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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES- 

Thursday,  Februaivy  13, 1964 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Paul  J.  Harrell.  Men?orial  Baptist 
Church,  Arlington.  Va..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Hebrews  11:  9-10:  By  faith  Abraham 
sojourned  in  the  land  of  promise.  For 
he  looked  forward  to  the  city  which  has 
foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker 

O  God,  the  Protector  of  all  that  trust 
in  Thee,  without  whom  nothing  is  strong, 
nothing  IS  holy,  speak  to  our  hearts  when 
courage  fails  and  we  faint  for  fear,  when 
our  love  grows  cold  and  there  is  distress 
of  nations  upon  the  earth.  Keep  us 
resolute  and  steadfast  in  the  things  that 
cannot  be  shaken,  abounding  In  hope 
and  knowing  that  our  labor  is  not  in  vain 
in  Thee. 

We  pray  for  our  country,  that  wisdom 
and  public  spirit  may  be  plenteously  be- 
stowed upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Members  of  Congress,  and 
every  citizen  of  the  Republic,  that  our 
patriotism  may  be  truly  Christian,  our 
national  character  dominated  by  the 
spirit  of  service  and  our  land  made  glad 
throughout  its  length  and  breadth  by 
good  will  toward  all  men.  In  Jesus'  name 
we  pray.  

THE  JOURNAL 
The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
Monday.   February   10,   1964.   was  read 
and  approved. 


port  on  H.R.  9876*  the  Juvenile  delin- 
quency legislation.  ^.    ^, 

The  SPE!XkER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon?  . 

There  was  no  objection.  ~- 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  ADDITIONAL 
VIEWS  ON  H.R.  9637 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  I  am  filing  today  the  report 
on  H.R.  9637,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Stratton],  and  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  may  have  until  midnight  Mon- 
day. February  17,  to  file  additional  views 
on  H.R.  9637. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OF  FEBRUARY  17 
Mr.  BALDWIN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
^animous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute.  ^,    .. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
CalifomilT 
There  was  no  objectlbn. 
Mr  BALE) WIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  fo'r^he  purpose  of  asking  the 
majority  leadefsto  indicate  to  us  the  pro- 
gram for  next  wlpek. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  program  for  next 
week  is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day,  and 
there  is  one  suspension,  H.R.  7751,  ac- 
quisition of  land  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
for  a  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital. 
Also  H.R.  9609.  Investment  powers  of 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations. 
This  has  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
debate. 

Tuesday  the  Private  Calendar  and 
H.R.  7381,  Dual  Compensation  Act,  with 
an  open  rule,  1  hour  of  debate. 

Wednesday,  H.R.  9640.  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  procurement  of  vessels 
and  aircraft  and  construction  of  shore 
and  offshore  establishments  for  the 
Coasty  Guard.  This  has  an  open  rule 
with  sNhours  of  debate. 

On  'Wiursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  H^.  9637,  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions'for  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
research  akd  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces. 

This  announcement  is  made,  of  course, 
subject  to  the  usual  reservations  that 
conference  reports  may  be  brought  up  at- 
any  time  and  that  any  further  program 
may  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 


REPAIR  JOB  NEEDED  O^?  THE  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  BH/' 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  an<r 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to'  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  read  one  sentence  from 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Tues- 
day February  11,  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  headed  "Repair 
Job  Needed"  on  the  civil  rights  bill. 

That  this  bill  was  railroaded  through  the 
House  is  beyond  dispute. 


This  is  the  same  charge  that  I  made 
repeatedly  during  the  debate,  and  I 
pointed  out,  as  does  this  editorial: 

The  fact  is  that  the  bill  •  •  •  did  not 
receive  anything  like  adequate  consideration 
In  the  House. 

And  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  most 
of  us  can  agree  with  the  observation  of 
the  editor  of  the  Star  when  he  says: 

And,  as  enacted  by  the  House,  the  bill  \b 
very  much  In  need  of  an  overhaul. 

Remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  state- 
ments are  not  being  made  by  one  who  is 
opposed  to  a  good  civil  rights  bill.  They 
are  the  considered  opinion  of  a  responsi- 
ble newspaper,  at  least  as  nearly  re- 
sponsible as  you  can  expect  a  newspaper 
to  be  in  this  city.  j 

I  have  secured  permission  for  this 
complete  editorial  to  be  printed  in  the 
daily  Record,  and  I  hope  all  Members 
will  at  least  give  a  little  attention  to  the 
advice  it  contains. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  LEGIS- 
LATION 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Education   and   Labor   may 
have  imtil  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  re- 
CX 179 


DISPENSING  WITH  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispeiised  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 


LOUIS  RABAUT'S  URBAN  RENEWAL 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker.- 1 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thtre  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  appeared  in  Monday's  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  a  letter  to  the  editor 
from  Mr.  Dutton  Ferguson  and  Eleanor 
N.  Kuhne  entitled,  "Redeveloping  the 
City  "    This  letter  is  correct  in  stating 
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the  Dowdy  subcommittee  amendments  to 
S  628  were  originated  by  H  R  8697  in- 
troduced by  the  late  Honorable  Louis  C. 
Rabaut.  of  Michigan.  This  bill  passed 
the  House  on  June  27.  1960.  by  a  10-to- 
1  marKin  I  ask  unanimous  consent  t|;iat 
trfis  letter  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record 
at  this  point.  Al^o.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  a  statement  the  late 
Honorable  Louis  C.  Rabaut  made  on  April 
28.  1960.  before  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee: 

Redeveloping  the  Citt 

Two  editorials  published  by  the  Washing- 
ton Post  during  1963  departed  so  far  from 
the  usual  generous  spirit  and  high  stand- 
ards of  your  paper  as  well  as  from  the  facts, 
that  we  write  to  express  alarm 

We  question  in  particular  the  E)ecember  30 
editorial  titled  'The  Rural  View."  and  the 
September  26  editorial  titled  "Bill  of  Com- 
plaints "  Both  were  so  Scrooge-lilte  In  spirit 
that  we  are  concerned  for  your  future  policy 
toward  urban  renewal  and  other  vital  Issues, 
and  we  dare  to  express  the  hope  that  your 
vaunted  Image  of  concern  for  the  underdog 
doesn't  set  In  this  hard  visage. 

These  two  editorials  meanly  attacked  Rep- 
resentative John  Dowdy  ^d  his  subcommit- 
tee's stafT.  and  misstated  the  facts  regarding 
Dowdy  amendments  to  the  bills  you  favor 
"for  the  redevelopment  of  downtown  Wash- 
ington's rundown  commercial  neighbor- 
hoods." The  editorials  are  so  out  of  Charac- 
ter that  it  Is,  possible  the  Washington  Post 
has  been  Iniposed  upon  by  some  special  in- 
terest groirfp.  or  that  it  is  party  to  some  con- 
flict of  Interest. 

The  Washington  Post  Implies  that  the 
amendments  o|Tered  by  Congressman  Dowdy 
were  put  together  recently  by  subcommittee 
staffers  who  appear  to  "believe  that  rede- 
velopment is  wicked"  Actually,  as  you 
should  know,  these  amendments  were  part 
of  the  Rabaut  bill.  HR  8697.  which  passed 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  10  to  1  on  June  27 
1960 

By  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination  could 
Congressman  Louts  Rabaut  be  charged  with 
having  -The  Rural  View  '  One  of  the  lead- 
ing and  most  distinguished  Members  of  the 
House,  he  was  not  a  memlier  of  the  House 
District  Committee  His  concern  with  the 
District's  urban  renewal  program,  and  his 
efforts  to  improve  It.  antedated  by  several 
years  the  work  of  Congressman  Dowdy 
Under  the  circumstances,  we  feel  that  the 
castlgatlon  of  Congressman  Dowdy  and  his 
subcommittee  staffers  Is  both  unfair  and  un- 
warranted, and  does  not  fairly  reflect  their 
viewpoint  toward  urban  renewal. 

Our   own    feelings    about   S.    628.   and    its 
identical  companion  bill.  H  R  3189.  have  been 
colored  by  our  sincere  doubts  about  the  true 
purposes   of    these    bills       The   Washington 
Post,  somehow,  has  overlooked  an  analysis  of 
S.    628    by    Joseph    Campbell.    Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States      The  Comp- 
troller General  says  that:    'In  our  opinion 
the  definition  Is  so  broad  that  any  area  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  could  conceivably 
be   clasalfled    as   a    slum   or   blighted   area  " 
The  American  Law  Division  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  reached  the  same  conclusion 
-•    In  view  of  the  above  which  Is  ample  evi- 
dence that  S    628  and  HR    3189  are  not  as 
stated  by  the  Washington  Post,  we  suggest 
that  you  concentrate   the  same  amount  of 
enthusiastic  support  back  of  the  far  superior 
proposal  made  in  July  1963.  by  former  En- 
gineer Commissioner  Clarke   who  said   that 
raising  the  building  heights  in  Washington's 
downtown  core  area  "would  do  more  to  re- 
habilitate   the    downtown    business    district 
than  anything  else  "     You  have,  indeed,  pub- 
lished editorials  calling  for  raising  buUdina 
heights      The     National     Capital     PIannln| 
Commission  is  now  studying  this  plan,  as  the 


result  of  a  bill  Introduced  by  Congressman 
John  Kyl.  and  needs  your  support 

We  believe  that  If  downtown  businessmen 
could  build  100  feet  higher  than  at  present 
and  retain  control  of  their  vastly  enriched 
property,  their  enthusi.ism  for  S.  628  and 
H  R.  3189  would  cool  at  once.  Their  present 
support  Is  due.  we  believe,  to  their  belief 
they  can  get  the  height  limits  raised  in  no 
other  way  than  through  such  bills  This  Is 
not  true,  of  course  if  the  District  Commis- 
sioners exercised  their  zoning  authority  as 
they  should  not  only  In  downtown  areas,  but 
In  other  sections  of  the  city  Including  Adams- 
Morgan. 

DUTTON  PEHCt'SOM. 

President. 
Eleanor  N   Ki'Hnc. 
Secretary.      Independent      Citizens,     of 
Adams-Morgan. 
Washington. 

Statement  or  HoK  Loris  C.  Rabaut.  a  Rep- 
resentative IN  Congress  From  the  State 
OP  Michigan 

Mr  Rabatjt  Mr  Chairman  and  distin- 
guished members  of  this  committee.  It  is 
an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  app>ear  here  today 
in  support  of  my  bill.  H  R  8697  I  think  this 
bill  Is  Importint.  -and  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  to  you  Just  what  this  bill 
win  do.  and  to  outline  to  you  the  reason 
that  prompted  me  to  Introduce  It.  Th« 
beneficiaries  of  this  bill  will  be  the  people 
of  Washington  For  some  years  now  we  ha\-e 
seen  a  very  large  segment  of  the  city  of 
Washington  being  condemned  and  razed  All 
this  has  been  done  in  the  name  of  urban 
renewal. 

Now  urban  renewal  is  a  wonderful  thing. 
In  concept,  and  has  been  greatly  needed  In 
this  and  other  cities  tiu-oughout  the  coun- 
try. Here.  In  the  Natlon\Capltal  the  urban 
renewal  program  has.  in  miLpplnlon.  fallen 
seriously  behind  any  reasonaD>»^lme  spread. 
Prom  Its  beginning  to  the  preslnt  we  have 
seen  only  one  building  rise  out  of  the  rubble 
of  the  wrecking  crane 

As  you  gentlemen  of  the  committee  know. 
I  have  been  Involved  In  District  money  mat- 
ters for  some  years  now  Because  of  this 
Interest.  I  am  deeply  disturbed  at  the  effect 
of  this  redevelopment  business  on  the  over- 
all economy  of  the  District.  ' 

When  you  level  a  whole  section  of  a  city. 
It  Is  bound  to  have  an  Important  effect  on 
the  economy  of  that  city  One  of  the  main 
tilings  that  bothers  me  about  this  redevelop- 
ment Is  the  effect  It  Is  having  on  the  real 
estate  values  business  revenues,  and  tax  in- 
come of  Washington  In  this  consideration, 
time  Is  a  big  factor 

The  longer  we  go  without  new  buildings 
in  Southwest  Washington,  the  greater  the 
loss  In  revenues  On  the  question  of  reve- 
qujj.  the  proponents  of  the  present  redevel- 
olJment  system  argue  that  the  tax  return 
to  the  District  from  the  one  building,  the 
Capitol  Park  Apartments,  that  has  been 
erected  will  be  greater  than  the  previous 
t.\x  revenue  from  all  of  area  B  I  have  heard 
this  argument  before.  There  are  two  things 
I  would  like  to  say  on  this  point: 

First.  It  Is  not  true  In  1953.  the  real 
estate  taxes  levied  on  property  within  the  - 
boundaries  of  urban  renewal  project  area  B. 
where  this  Kipirtment  house  Is  totaled  a 
Httle  over  $56,000  The  Capitol  Park  Apart- 
ments Is  asiessed  at  $2  300.000  But  after 
appealing  rot  relief  from  a  full  tax  pavment 
It  was  actually  taxed  on  an  evaluation  basU 
of  $1  7^.000.  and  will  p.^y  a  tax  for  1960  of 
$48  820  Instead  of  full  taxes  of  $63,593. 

The  second  thing  I  want  to  say  about  this 
argument  Is  more  Important  and  farseelng 
because  It  goes  to  the  he.irt  of  the  policy 
and  philosophy  of  Washington's  urban  re- 
newal setup  I  ask  you  to  attend  carefully 
to  this  point  The  point  Is  thi.s:  Even  if  the 
tax   return  from  this   one   building  did    In 
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fact,  exceed  the  previous  return  from  the 
whole  area,  such  an  argiiment  would  be  an 
extremely  regressive  and  backward-looking 
view.  The  crux  of  the  matter  is  next  that 
the  t  ixes  on  one  building  may  exceed  or  come 
close  to  the  total  taxes  previously  received 
from  the  whole  area. 

Rather,  the  crux  of  the  matter  Is  what 
would  the  tax  return  to  the  District  be  now 
If  all.  or  even  half,  of  the  planned  buildings 
were  completed?  This  city  is  growing  and 
as  It  grows  the  cost  of  running  it  rises.  The 
services  It  must  provide  are  ever-widening. 
The  tax  base  of  the^ity  must  grow  simul- 
taneously. Consequently,  it  docs  not  seem 
at  all  valid  to  me  to  say  that  one  building 
returns  more,  even  If  this  were  true,  than 
the  whole  area  used  to  return. 

We  cannot  live  In  the  past.  Nor  can  this 
city  run  Its  1960  budget  on  1953  taxes.  The 
delay  in  getting  buildings  "out  of  the 
ground"  Is  hurting  this  city  immeasurably. 
I  realize,  of  course,  that  an  undertaking 
of  this  size  takes  time.  But  I  think  the 
reasonable  limit  has  long  since  passed.  Some 
of  the  land  affected  by  the  Southwest  Wash- 
ington redevelopment  project  has  been  held 
by  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  for  up 
to  8  years  now.  I  think  that  the  machinery 
established  in  the  original  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment  Act  of  1946  is  partly 
responsible  for  the  great  delay.  In  the  case 
of  the  Southwest  aree  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  because  authority  and  responsi- 
bility alike  were  vested  in  and  divided  be- 
tween the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission, the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency, 
and  the  District  Commissioners.  It  was 
years  before  a  project  area  plan  could  be 
agreed  upon — and  then  only  after  a  private 
developer  and  promoter  had  proposed  and 
submitted  the  project  plan.  My  proposed 
amendments  are  designed  so  that  the  Re- 
development Land  Agency  institutes  all  mat- 
ters (>ertalning  to  redevelopment,  with  au- 
thority and  responsibility  vested  in  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners,  after  full  hearing,  to 
approve  the  area  and  the  plan.  This  makes 
for  flexibility,  which  Is  so  important  in  the 
proper  economic  development  of  the  larger 
areas  Involved. 

Under  present  law.  It  is  up  to  the  Planning 
Commission  to  adopt  a  so-called  project  area 
after  approval  of  same  by  the  District  Com- 
missioners Under  my  proposed  amendment 
the  final  adoption  of  the  area  rests  with  the 
Commissioners.  Also,  under  present  law,  the 
Planning  Commission  adopts  the  boundaries 
of  each  project  area  and  submits  them  to 
the  District  Commissioners  who  approve 
them. 

Then  the  Planning  Commission  adopts  a 
redevelopment  plan  of  the  area  and  submits 
the  plan  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
missioners who  approve  the  plan  after  a 
public  hearing.  Then  the  plan  Is  adopted 
by  the  Planning  Commission  which  then  cer- 
tifies the  plan  to  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  for  the  agency  to  carry  out. 

Under  my  bill,  gentlemen,  the  RLA  will 
submit  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
missioners a  proposed  redevelopment  survey 
accompanied  by  a  certification  that  RLA  has 
surveyed  the  area  and  determined  that  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  area  Is  blighted.  The 
Commissioners  shall  then  hold  a  public  hear- 
ing, after  notifying  property  owners  In  the 
area  by  mail. 

The  Commissioners  may  then  adopt  a 
project  area  which  must  lay  entirely  within 
the  proposed  survey  area  under  considera- 
tion. The  Commissioners.  In  consultation 
with  the  Land  Agency,  shall  then  prepare 
a  complete  redevelopment  plan  of  the  proj- 
ect area  Upon  completion  of  this  plan,  the 
Commissioners  shall  hold  another  public 
hearing,  after  which  they  may  adopt  the 
plan  In  whole  or  In  part.  Such  plan  shall, 
among  other  details,  contain  a  site  and  use 
plan  and  specifications  of  population  den- 
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slty.  It  also  may  specify  maximum  rentals. 
After  adoption  of  the  plan  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  Land  Agency  shall  proceed  to 
put  it  Into  effect. 

Now,  all  this  probably  sounds  verv  tech- 
nlcal  to  you  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
and,  without  prior  study  of  the  existing 
law.  may  be  somewhat  confusing  and  with- 
out real  meaning.  The  central  theme  of 
what  I  propose  is  the  centralization,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commissioners,  of  au- 
thority and  responsibility  that  Is  currently 
spread  out  among  the  three  echelons  I  have 
already  mentioned.  The  overall  effect  of 
this  spreading  out  of  authority  has  been  the 
delay  that  I  hope  to  correct. 

Another  thing  about  the  current  system 
that  causes  me  concern  Is  the  manner  of 
disposition  of  the  land  taken  by  the  Rede- 
velopment Land  Agency.  The  present  law 
permits  that  Agency  to  proceed  on  the  basis 
of  negotiation  and  does  not  require  public 
offering  of  the  land  involved.  I  simply  do 
not  think  that  this  Is  proper. 

In  this  connection,  two  points  come  to 
mind.  The  first  of  these  has  to  do  with  the 
so-called  memorandum  of  understanding 
executed  between  the  RLA  and  the  private 
firm  of  Webb  &  Knapp.  This  agreement  has 
the  effect  of  granting  an  exclusive  option  to 
that  private  firm  on  some  14  acres  of  the 
choicest  property  in  the  whole  of  Southwest 
Washington.  In  this  agreement,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  amazing  spectacle  of  a 
public  agency,  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  public  land,  obligating  that  land  to 
a  private  developer  without  legal  authoriza- 
tion. 

The  second  point  is  a  matter  of  public 
record.  In  the  process  of  negotiation  the 
land  for  the  Town  Center — the  choicest  of 
all  the  land  In  Southwest  Washington — was 
nblleatPd  at  $3  oer  foot,  while  the  land  for 
proposed  gas  stations  In  Southwest,  when 
offered  at  public  bidding  brought  $8  per 
foot.  The  question  that  Immediately  comes 
to  mind  Is:  How  much  would  the  land  in 
Southwest  Washington  have  brought  If  all  of 
It  had  been  offered  to  the  public  on  an  open 
bidding  basis?'  My  bill  provides  for  such 
public  offering  of  such  land. 

Another  major  provision  of  my  bill  would 
restrict  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency 
from  proceeding  with  redevelopment  plans 
In  the  Northwest  section  of  Washington 
until  at  least  70  percent  of  the  Southwest 
shall  have  been  completed.  At  the  present 
rate  of  progress,  it  will  be  40  years  before 
the  RLA  shall  have  brought  Southwest 
Washington  to  completion. 

At  the  same  time,  the  RLA  has  proposed 
to  enter  a  900-acre  Northwest  area  in  Wash- 
ington, without  adequate  provision  for  the 
displaced  persons  or  businesses  pnd  without 
having  demonstrated  the  economic  feasi- 
bility of  the  Southwest  redevelopment  proj- 
ect. The  RLA  has  held  hearings  upon  a 
sketchy  land-use  plan  for  the  new  Northwest 
area,  based  on  a  wholly  Inconclusive  survey, 
with  no  details  of  land  uses  or  rehabilitated 
uses  which  would  permit  developers  and 
owners  to  plan  construction  and  rehabilita- 
tion so  as  to  preserve  their  properties. 

After  considerable  study  and  deliberation 
responsible  members  of  the  Washington 
community  are  vigorously  unanimous  In 
their  position  that  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  must  prove  Itself  In  Southwest 
Washington,  complete  that  plan  and  put 
that  area  back  on  Its  feet  before  moving  into 
other  areas.  To  that  end  I  strongly  rec- 
ommend, and  my  bill  so  provides,  that  a 
minimum  of  70  percent  of  propored  con- 
struction be  completed  in  the  Southwest 
area  before  any  other  project  areas  are  es- 
tablished. 

Mr.  Abeknethy.  Mr.  Rabaut  would  you 
mind  If  I  interject  an  interrogation  right 
there's 

Mr.  RABAirr.  No. 


Mr.  Abernethy.  Why  the  70  percent  of 
each  figure — I  am  not  complaining  about  it; 
I  am  just  trying  to  get  your  thinking  on  it 

Mr.  Rabaitt.  I  think  it  ought  to  at  least 
have  some  percentage  of  completion.  Maybe 
the  committee  would  have  a  higher  rate  than 
that. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  I  see. 

Mr.  RABAtrr.  Some  percentage  of  comple- 
tion before  we  have  the  whole  town  torn 
down. 

Mr  Abernethy.  These  buildings  that 
have  been  taken  down  In  Southwest  Wash- 
ington, there  have  not  been  replacements 
equivalent  to  the  units  that  were  removed, 
as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Rabaot.  No.  not  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  In  the  plan  for  the  North- 
west to  start  the  tearing  down  up  there 

Mr.  Rabaut.  900  acres  they  want  to  go  out 
up  there. 

Mr.  Abernethy  (continuing).  What  Is 
happening  to  these  people  in  the  meantime? 

Mr.  Rabaitt.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to 
find  out.  What  is  going  to  happen  to  them 
and  what  Is  going  to  happen  to  the  busi- 
nesses that  are  there  and  what  Is  going  to 
happen  to  the  Income  of  the  District? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Personally,  I  think  this  Is 
the  most  important  feature  here  In  the  bill. 

What  is  your  feeling  about  it? 

Mr.  Rabaut.  I  think  it  Is  important. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  I  am  sure  you  think  It. 

All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Rabaut.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not  be 
here  if  I  did  not  think  it  was  Important. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  On  this  particular  feature 
I  think  there  is  tremendous  merit  to  this 
particular — I  don't  say  there  is  not  to  the 
other — but  I  think  this  Is  the  most  Important 
feature  of  It. 

Mr.  Rabaut.  I  am  about  to  conclude  now. 

These,  then,  are  the  main  things  that  my 
bill  will  accomplish.  They  are  provisions 
that  will  effect  the  accrual  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  the  greatest  benefits  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  needed  urban  renewal 
benefits.  The  current  chain  of  command 
and  responsibility  must  be  streamlined  so 
as  to  assure  the  degree  of  expedition  of  action 
that  can  and  should  be  reasonably  expected. 
The  current  miasma  of  divided  authority  be- 
tween municipal.  Federal,  and  quasi-Federal 
agencies  is  now  serving  to  defeat  the  whole 
purpose  for  which  they  were  established. 
This  cannot  go  on.  I  urge  you.  gentlemen, 
to  think  these  things  over  very  carefully. 
You.  also,  have  a  close  connection  with  and 
interest  In  District  affairs.  Here  is  an  area 
of  that  interest  that  you  simply  cannot  over- 
look. I  am  sure  that  you  will  see  the  prob- 
lem that  my  bill  attacks. 

I  can  only  hope  that  with  your  great 
knowledge  of  District  problems  and  needs, 
you  will  immediately  realize  the  tremendous 
magnitude  of  this  particular  problem. 
Washington  should  show  the  way  nationally 
in  the  field  of  urban  renewal.  It  is  not  now 
doing  so.  But  it  can  do  so  and  my  bill  will 
help  toward  this  end.  I  solicit — I  urge  and 
I  appeal  for  your  favorable  consideration  of 
HR.  8697. 

Thank  you. 

I  am  very  grateful  for  your  permitting  me 
to  appear  here  today. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Mr.  Rabaut,  we  are  cer- 
tainly very  grateful  to  you  and  we  are  all 
familiar  with  the  tremendous  problem  that 
you  have  In  handling  the  District  corpora- 
tions. 

We  also  know  of  your  profound  Interest  In 
the  District  and  I  am  confident  that  your 
sole  objective  in  the  introduction  of  this  leg- 
islation was  to  render  a  service  to  the  people 
of  this  community. 

We  deeply  thank  you  for  your  statement. 
Are  there  questions  from  Mr.  Smith  or  Mr. 
Loser? 

Mr.  Loser.  No. 
Mr.  Smith.  No. 


Mr.  Abernethy.  Mr.  Rabaut,  I  wonder  if  I 
might  a.sk  you  this  question.  I  am  sure 
that  you  no  doubt  have  thought  of  it,  but 
what  led  you  to  the  introduction  of  this  leg- 
islation: was  It  the  result  of  the  hearings  in 
the  Appropriation  Subcommittee? 

Mr.  Rabaut.  No.  It  was  a  result  of  com- 
plaints that  I  received  from  many  people  in 
the  District. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the 
.  nature  of  the  complaints  were? 

Mr.  Rabaxtt.  One  complaint  was  from  a 
lady  who  had  a  roomlnghouse.  They  went 
to  these  people  at  the  roomlnghouse  a«d  told 
her  that  she  would  have  to  get  eul^of  there 
and  they  finally  got  all  of  the  roomers  out 
of  there  and  then  they  left  her  for  quite  a 
while  by  herself  there.  « 

Then  they  came  and  said  that  she  would 
have  to  get  out.  She  said.  I  have  no  place 
to  go,  I  have  been  deprived  of  my  income; 
so  they  said  you  will  have  to  get  out.  She 
said,  I  had  an  Income  until  you  people  took 
my  Income  away. 

So  here  they  want  to  put  her  out  now  and 
put  her  In  an  Institution  or  something.  I 
don't  know  where  they  are  going  to  put  her. 
She  has  nothing  but — she  had  a  roomUig- 
house. 

Now  these  are  serious  things. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  They  certainly  are. 

Mr.  Rabaut.  This  is  all  right  when  It  Is 
happening  to  the  other  fellow,  but  Just  to 
have  anybody  put  themselves  in  her  shape. 
She  was  asking  for  nothing  before.  Busi- 
nesses— where  can  they  go? 

We  had  complaints  from  some  of  the  big 
businesses  down  in  Southeast,  the  wholesale 
people,  they  were  told  where  they  could  go, 
that's  all. 

There  should  be  a  right  to  bid  on  this 
property  where  people  are  going  to  go;  where 
the  areas  are  set  out  for  them;  they  tell  you 
you  could  bid  on  them;  Just  find  out  from 
some  of  these  people  how  much  rights  they 
had. 

I  never  saw  in  my  life  such  a  violation  of 
eminent  domain.  Where  the  people  that 
lived  down  here — what  were  their  rentals, 
about  $75  to  $90  a  month,  maybe.  Now 
what  are  they  putting  up?  They  are  putting 
up  places,  $250  a  month.  Is  it  Just  to  give 
a  new  crowd  the  place? 

Where  is  the  sacredness  of  the  home? 
That's  why  I  have  in  here  one  place  that 
they  had  set  maximum  rentals. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Are  these  amendments 
patterned  after  legislation  in  other  areas  or 
do  you  know? 

Mr.  Rabaut.  No,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  You  do  not  know. 

Well,  I  l>el1eve  that  U  all,  Mr.  Rabaut.  We 
certainly  do  thank  you.  We  think  you  have 
called  to  our  attention  a  very  Important 
iMtter. 

T^am  sure  the  committee  will  give  this 
matter   every  consideration. 

Mr.  Rabaut.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Thank  you  very  much.    J. 

The  committee  at  this  time  will  hear  from 
Mr.  Hannan,  Mr.  William  T.  Hannan  and  Mr. 
Harry  Wender.        » 

I  understand  that  you  two  gentlemen  can 
probably  offer  your  testimony  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  Hannan,  you  are  getting  to  be  a  regular 
around  here. 

All  right,  gentlemen,  you  may  proceed  In 
yoxir  own  fashion. 


NEED  FOR  LEAD  AND  ZINC  ACT  OP 
1964 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  once  again  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  conditions  in 
the  lead-zinc  industry  and  action  that 
we  are  taking  to  protect  the  national 
welfare  by  assuring  an  adequate  supply 
of  these  base  metals — lead  and  zinc — for 
our  expanding  economy  and  for  readi- 
ness in  the  event  of  need  in  the  national 
defense. 

The  price  position  of  both  lead  and 
zinc  has  improved  considerably.  Lead 
and  zinc  are  selling  today  at  a  combined 
price  of  26  cents  per  pound.  Mine  pro- 
duction is  good  and  consumption  is  good. 
We  have  tried  to  look  into  the  future. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  determine  wh^t  should 
be  done  for  the  common  good  in  order 
to  assure  that  the  domestic  mining  in- 
dustry reaches  a  truly  healthy  state  and 
is  maintained  in  a  healthy  condition 
while  at  the  same  time  manufacturers 
are  assured  that  custom  smelters  will 
be  able  to  obtain  materials  from  any 
source — including  foreign  sources — in 
order  to  meet  all  requirements. 

Last  week,  on  February  3.  1964.  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  9855  which  is  supported 
by  25  cosponsors.  with  provisions  for 
the  establishment  of  a  flexible  quota 
system  to  replace  the  present  absolute 
quota  arrangement  which  has  been  in 
existence  by  Executive  proclamation 
since  October  1958.  The  enactment  of 
this  legislation  will  substitute  a  perma- 
nent program  on  which  the  lead-zinc  in- 
dustry, under  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem, can  safely  plan  financial  invest- 
ments necessary  in  the  national  welfare 
for  the  long-range  maintenance  of  this 
essential  industry. 

The  other  bills  are  as  follows: 
H  R.  9856.  Mr.  Edmondson. 
H.R.  9857.  Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 
H.R.  9858.  Mr.  White. 
H  R.  9859,  Mr.  Burton. 
H.R.  9860.  Mr.  Curtin. 
H.R.  9861.  Mr.  Clark. 
H.R.  9862,  Mr.  Lloyd. 
H.R.  9863.  Mr.  Chenoweth. 
H.R.  9864.  Mr.  Horan. 
H.R.  9865.  Mr.  Montoya. 
H.R.  9866.  Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana. 
H.R.  9867.  Mr.  Skubitz. 
H  R.  9868.  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 
H.R.  9869.  Mr.  Ullman. 
H.R.  9870.  Mr.  Quillen. 
H.R.  9871.  Mr.  Morris. 
H.R.  9872,  Mr.  Saylor. 
H.R.  9879.  Mr.  Senner. 
HR.  9880.Mr.  Widnall. 
H.R.  9881.  Mr.  Harding. 
H.R.  9890.  Mr.  Baring. 
H.R.  9895.  Mr.  Brotzman. 
H.R.  9907.  Mr.  Hall. 
H.R.  9943.  Mr.  Battin. 
H.R.  9970.  Mr.  Gray. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  past  Friday.  Febru- 
ary 7.  1964.  Mr.  Clark  L.  Wilson.  Chair- 
man of  the  Emergency  Lead-Zinc  Com- 
mittee, in  an  address  to  the  67th  annual 
National    Western    Mining    Conference 
sponsored  by  the  Colorado  Mining  Asso- 
ciation and  various  affiliated  organiza- 
tions   in    Denver.   Colo.,    discussed    the 
background  of  the  current  position  of 


the  lead-zinc  industry,  spelled  out  the 
need  for  legislation  to  mamtain  that  po- 
sition, and  then  endorsed  H  R.  9855 

Mr.  Wilson's  remarks  also  outlined 
the  provisions  of  H.R  9855. 

For  the  background  Information  of  all 
Members.  I  include  the  text  of  Mr.  Wil- 
sons  remarks  at  this  pomt  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

Remarks  by  Clark  L  Wilson.  Chairman. 
Emergency  Lead-Zinc  Committee.  Wash- 
ington. DC  .  at  thc  National  Western 
Mining  Conference  or  the  Colorado  Min- 
ing Association.  Febru.*«t  7.  1964.  Den- 
ver. Colo. 

For  the  first  time  In  several  years  we  can 
discuss  lead  and  zinc  with  some  feeling  of 
optimism  that  has  been  lacking  In  previous 
appearances  before  the  Coloiado  Mining  As- 
sociation You  and  I  can  recall  when  a  Icad- 
zlnc  session  was  one  of  the  highlights  of 
these  meetings.  The  reduction  in  the  size 
of  the  lead-zinc  crowd  over  the  past  10  years 
has  been  an  accurate  barometer  of  the 
troubles  we've  seen  Along  with  you.  I  hope 
for  a  permanent  reversal  In  this  past  trend 
and  my  remarlts  will  be  directed  to  a  discus- 
sion of  our  continuing  efforts  to  stabilize 
the  entire  lead-zinc  industry  at  these  Im- 
proved market  levels 

It  has  l)een  a  refreshing  experience  these 
past  12  months  to  see  statistics  on  consump- 
tion rise,  metal  stocks  drop  and  prices  In- 
crease. As  you  and  I  know,  and  as  we  have 
told  those  who  would  listen  to  us.  It  takes 
time  before  improved  conditions  are  directly 
refiected  In  mine  production.  Mines  are 
still  not  spigots  to  be  turned  on  and  off  at 
will  It  requires  time,  money  and  faith  In 
the  future  to  have  a  mine  ready  to  produce. 
Fortunately  Colorado  does  have  a  few  lead- 
zinc  operations  that  have  continued  to  op- 
erate and  others  that  are  ready  to  do  so  at 
present  price  levels.  I  have  noted  with  In- 
terest the  occasional  news  reports  of  old 
properties  that  are  being  reevaluated  or  re- 
equlpped  for  future  operation.  This  trend 
will  continue  if  we  can  arrive  at  some  type  of 
permanent  arrangement  that  will  assure  the 
domestic  miner  of  a  fair  share  of  our  own 
US.  markets.  This  has  been  the  oblectlve  of 
/  the  Emergency  Lead-Zinc  Committee  since 
its  work  began  in  1957  and  we  are  still  work- 
ing to  achieve  this  objective  In  the  near 
future. 

Before  discussing  our  current  legislative 
program  I  would  like  to  review  with  you  some 
of  the  activities  affecting  our  Industry  since 
reporting  to  you  I  year  ago. 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  statistics  are 
improving.  Within  a  year  the  lead  price 
increased  from  10  5  to  13  cenu  per  pound 
In  eight  steps.  Mine  production  recovered 
from  the  1962  low  and  allowing  for  the  mine 
strike  In  Missouri  was  the  best  annual  rat« 
since  19^7.  Industrial  consumption  also  ap^ 
proxlmated  that  of  1957.  our  last  best  year 
when  the  average  price  was  14  6  cents  per 
pound  Monthly  rSflned  lead  production 
remained  Aess  than  shipments,  resulting 
In  reducedBltocks  to  normal  levels  and  the 
accompanying  rise  in  price.  The  zinc  story 
is  similar.  The  price  has  Increased  In  two 
steps  within  5  months  from  12  to  13  cents 
per  pound.  Mine  production  Is  the  best 
since  1957  and  zinc  consumption  the  best 
since  the  record  year  of  1955.  Here  again 
shipments  exceeded  production  and  stocks 
moved  from  a  sizable  surplus  to  a  position 
of  tight  supply  In  some  grades. 

These  changes  are  credited  principally  to 
a  good  year  in  automobile  and  steel  produc- 
tion and  consumption.  There  are  all  sorts 
of  predictions  for  1964.  most  of  them  "bull- 
ish.■"  This  feeling  led  to  recent  announce- 
ments of  plans  for  Increased  lead  mine  and 
smelter  production  In  Missouri  and  increased 
zinc  mine  production  In  Tennessee.  We 
hope  that  actual  conditions  will  meet  expec- 


tations and  lead  to  additional  mine  produc- 
tion In  the  West.  .     ^     .        , 

Our  past  efforts  to  obuln  lead-zinc  leg- 
islation regulating  Imports  have  been  con- 
ducted under  conditions  of  the  need  to  cor- 
rect the  then  current  domestic  situation  of 
low  metal  prices  and  mine  production.  Even 
though  this  economic  situation  has  Im- 
proved, the  need  for  legislation  Is  still  with 
us  to  eliminate  the  recurrence  of  the  dis- 
astrous market   fluctuations  of   the  past   15 

years.  j  ..     .»». 

I  believe  it  is  generally  recognized  by  the 
industry  that  the  simplest  and  most  effec- 
tive means  of  regulating  ImporU  to  those 
needed  to  supplement  domestic  production 
Is  through  an  adequate  tariff.  You  will  re- 
call that  with  the  leadership  of  our  friends 
In  Congress  we  have  in  the  past  sponsored 
tariff  legislation  that  would  have  accom- 
plished this  objective.  ... 
With  passage  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
In  1962  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
reduction  of  tariffs,  appreciably  Increasing 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  consideration  for 
an  increased  tariff  measure. 

As  you  know,  a  lead-zinc  import  quota  sys- 
tem was  established  by  Presidential  procla- 
mation effective  October  1.  1958.  This  sys- 
tem has  been  accepted  with  much  reluctance 
on  a  temporary  basis  by  our  executive  de- 
partment and  our  importing  neighbors  and 
Is  subject  to  change,  meaning  relaxation  or 
elimination,  following  certain  prescribed 
procedures.  It  was  our  feeling  and  that  of 
our  congressional  advisers  that  In  view  of 
resistance  to  tariff  Increases  and  since  we 
are  operating  under  a  quota  system  that 
obviously  needed  some  adjustments.  It  was 
logical  to  propose  an  adjustable  or  flexible 
quota,  that  would  cause  the  least  disturb- 
ance to  present  procedure,  correct  deficien- 
cies of  absolute  quotas,  and  provide  an  equi- 
table sharing  of  markets  by  domestic  and 
foreign  producers  to  assure  stable  metal  sup- 
plies and  markets. 

Congressman  Wayne  Aspinall  had  Intro- 
duced such  a  bill  in  June  1959.  This  bill,  In 
a  slightly  revised  form,  was  reintroduced  In 
both  the  House  and  Senate  In  May  1963. 
Mr  Aspinall  again  led  the  Introduction  of 
this  measure  in  the  House,  as  H  R.  6269,  and 
he  was  Joined  by  22  other  Congressmen  from 
the  20  lead-zinc-produclng  States.  The  bill 
was  Introduced  In  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Clinton  Anderson,  of  New  Mexico,  as  S. 
1534,  and  oosponsored  by  25  other  friends  of 
our  industry.  This  broad  participation  Is 
indicative  of  the  congressional  Interest  In 
the  problems  of  our -Industry. 

The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  Mr.  Aspinall,  chairman,  author- 
ized hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Mines  and  Mining  during  June  and  July  of 
last  year  to  study  the  conditions  In  the 
domestic  lead-zinc  mining  Industry.  The 
Industry  situation  was  presented  by  mem- 
bers of  the  emergency  lead-zinc  committee 
representing  the  major  domestic  mining 
companies  and  by  representatives  of  mining 
associations  of  our  Industry.  Several  Con- 
gressmen presented  statements  In  our  behalf 
and  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  were 
and  are  very  sympathetic  to  the  need  and 
method  of  assisting  the  Industry  through 
flexible  quoU  legislation.  The  Departments 
of  State,  Interior,  and  Commerce  opposed 
any  legislative  action;  however,  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  recommended 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  give 
favorable  consideration  to  enactment  of  im- 
port legislation  that  would  recognize  the 
need  for  necessary  imports  but  assure  to  the 
domestic  mining  industry  a  fair  share  of 
domestic  markets. 

The  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  was  also  considering  the  condi- 
tion and  needs  of  our  Industry.  General 
hearings  on  domestic  minerals  were  held  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  ,^Mlnerals.  Materials 
,-   and    Fuels    In    May    1963.     The    Emergency 
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Lead-Zinc  Committee  presented  a  summary 
of  the  current  position  and  legislative  needs 
of  our  Industry  that  again  received  a  sym- 
pathetic and  understanding  reception  from 
the  members  of  this  committee. 

In  August  this  same  committee  held  a 
hearing  on  the  flexible  quota  bill,  S.  1534 
and  favorably  reported  an  amended  version 
to  the  Senate  for  further  consideration  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  The  original 
flexible  quota  bill  was  based  on  the  principle 
that  Imports  should  be  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  domestic  lead-zinc  production 
and  domestic  consumption,  when  prices  for 
both  metals  are  above  a  reasonable  level. 
The  bill  provided  13.5  cents  per  pound  as  this 
minimum  price.  Below  that  price  the  quota 
would  be  established  at  a  lower  or  more 
restrictive  level  as  a  low  price  Is  a  direct  In- 
dicator of  Increasing  metal  stocks  and  the 
necessity  for  limitation  of  imports. 

There  were  two  Interesting  and  significant 
reactions  to  this  bill  during  the  Senate  hear- 
ing First,  the  Department  of  Interior  pre- 
sented the  views  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment and  I  quote:  "The  Department  Is  of 
the  opinion  that  legislation  designed  to  sup- 
port prices  for  lead  and  zinc  is  not  In  the 
public  Interest:  that  the  controls  over  trade 
prescribed  by  the  bill  are  contrary  to  our 
trade  policy  and  would  cause  International 
repercussions;  and  that  the  guaranteeing  of 
a  market  to  a  producer  not  only  runs  counter 
to  our  basic  concept  of  private  enterprise  but 
would  over  the  long  term  push  costs  of  pro- 
duction of  the  metals  to  the  point  that  sub- 
stitute materials  would  capture  a  significant 
part  of  their  present  markets.  We  do  not 
believe  that  conditions  within  the  Industry, 
or  In  the  communities  which  normally  pro- 
duce lead  and  zinc,  are  such  as  to  warrant 
the  treatment  prescribed  by  S.  1534."  Need- 
less to  say  we  did  not  and  do  not  agree  with 
their  analysis  or  conclusions.  I  might  also 
say  that  this  was  the  expected  reaction  re- 
flecting State  Department  domination  of 
Executive  Department  trade  policy.  The 
second  point  Is  more  significant  and  Impor- 
tant In  our  congressional  efforts  to  enact 
legislation.  The  custom  smelters  who  rely 
largely  on  Imports  for  smelter  feed  made  no 
appearance  on  this  bill.  This  was  In  recog- 
nition of  problems  they  now  have  In  obtain- 
ing foreign  ores  and  concentrates  as  more 
•  nations  are  pursuing  nationalistic  policies  of 
building  their  own  smelting  facilities  or  ex- 
panding existing  ones.  The  U.S.  custom 
smelters  must  look  to  more  domestic  lead- 
zinc  mine  production.  This  domestic  pro- 
duction will  result  from  exploration  and  de- 
velopment requiring  time,  effort,  and  large 
investments.  There  must  be  some  assur- 
ance of  future  stability  of  US.  markets  that 
requires  sensible  Import  controls  •  •  •  cor- 
related with  XJ3.  consumption  as  proposed 
in   S.    1534. 

Following  the  hearing  on  this  bill  the 
mining  and  custom  smelting  industry  Jointly 
studied  other  possibilities  than  price  to 
trigger"  a  flexible  import  quota  and  pro- 
posed a  formula  based  on  the  normal  rela- 
tionship of  inetal  stocks  to  normal  smelter 
shipments  of  both  lead  and  zinc. 

This  proposal  was  submitted  to  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  and  accepted  as  the 
amended  version  of  S.  1534  now  reported  to 
the  Finance  Committee. 

Further  study  of  this  proposal  by  the  In- 
dustry has  produced  other  suggested  Im- 
provements in  the  legislation  and  this  was 
Introduced  In  the  Congress  last  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1964,  by  Congressman  Wayne  N. 
Aspinall  as  H.R.  9855.  This  legislation  is 
being  coeponsored  by  23  other  Representa- 
tives from  the  lead-zinc  producing  States. 

Following  Is  a  general  summary  of  provi- 
sions : 

1  An  import  quota  would  be  determined 
quarterly  for  lead  and  zinc  ores  and  metal 
based  on  experience  of  supply  and  demand  In 
previous  quarters,  with  quotas  directly  re- 


lated to  the  current  stocks  of  the  metal  pro- 
ducers, that  reflect  consumer  needs.  The 
quotas  would  be  determined  from  a  mini- 
mum of  simple  arithsiA,lcal  factors  deflned 
in  the  legislation. 

(a)  A  calculated  quota  represents  the  dif- 
ference between  domestic  production  and 
domestic  consumption  of  lead  or  zinc  metal 
for  a  given  period. 

(b)  A  basic  quota  represents  a  percentage, 
as  provided  in  the  legislation,  of  consump- 
tion for  2  previous  years  and  upon  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation  would  initially  be 
established  at  levels  of  quotas  presently  In 
effect. 

(c)  A  minimum  quota,  as  the  word  Indl-" 
cates.   is   a   minimum   figure  that  would  be 
guaranteed   the   importing    nations,    regard- 
less of  domestic  consvunptlon  and  produc- 
tion. 

Each  quarter  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
would  examine  these  three  quota  figures  In 
relation  to  the  market  position  of  metal 
stocks,  I.e..  are  these  stocks  surplus  or  de- 
ficient to  normal  levels  as  defined  In  the 
legislation.  Based  on  this  metal  stock  posi- 
tion the  Secretary  would  determine  a  quota 
for  the  ensuing  quarter  that  would  use  one 
or  a  combination  of  the  three  quotas  de- 
scribed above,  directly  reflecting  consumers' 
needs  and  the  ability  of  the  domestic  indus- 
try to  produce  ores  and  metal  as  defined  in 
provisions  of  the  legislation.  This  procedure 
would  eliminate  the  use  of  a  metal  price  as 
a  quota  trigger,  objected  to  by  the  executive 
department  and  would  substitute  the  nat- 
ural market  factors  of  supply  and  demand. 

2.  The  quotas  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  would  be  allocated  to  coun- 
tries now  assigned  quotas,  and  In  the  same 
percentage  proportion  as  presently  estab- 
lished. However,  if  a  country  does  not  fill 
Its  quota  In  any  one  quarter,  that  some- 
times occurs  through  mechanical  problems,  a 
supplemental  quota  would  be  provided  for 
the  ensuing  quarter.  If  a  country  fills  less 
than  90  percent  of  Its  quota  during  a  year, 
50  percent  of  this  deficiency  would  be  allo- 
cated to  a  global  quota,  available  to  any 
country,  to  provide  necessary  ores  and  con- 
centrates to  U.S.  custom  smelters.  These 
provisions  meet  objections  of  the  present 
absolute  quota  system. 

3.  If  stocks  of  metal  should  drop  below 
levels  defined  In  the  legislation  as  critical 
for  the  consumer,  a  supplemental  or  emer- 
gency quota  would  be  established  that  would 
tend  to  equalize  supply  with  demand  and 
provide    stability    to    the    metal    markets. 

4.  Products  manufactured  from  lead  and 
zinc  are  not  Included  In  the  present  Im- 
port quota  proclamation  and  there  have  been 
several  examples  of  greatly  increased  Im- 
ports of  products,  since  quotas  were  Imposed 
In  1958,  that  have  acted  as  an  "end  run" 
around  these  controls,  allowing  additional 
Imports  of  lead  and  zinc  metal  above  au- 
thorized quota  levels.  This  legislation 
would  place  import  quotas  on  a  selected 
group  of  manufactured  Items  that  are  a 
present  threat  to  effective  Import  controls 
and  would  also  Include  provisions  for  quotas 
on  other  manufactured  Items  that  Increase 
In  Import  volume  compared  to  a  base  period. 
Lack  of  this  type  control  has  been  a  serious 
"loophole"  In  present  quota  practice  and 
Is  an  Important  feature  of  this  legislation. 

Industry  experience  under  the  present 
quota  proclamation  has  proven  that  while 
being  helpful  In  alleviating  distress  of  our 
Industry,  there  have  developed  some  me- 
chanical dlJflcultles  that  need  adjustmrtit. 
The  quota  In  1958  was  not  sufficiently  re- 
strictive to  be  effective  and  under  present 
circumstances  of  Increased  consumption  can- 
not, under  some  conditions,  respond  to  mar- 
ket needs.  Some  import  control  plan  Is  es- 
sential for  the  future  stability  of  the  Indus- 
try for  the  miner — smelter — and  consumer. 
The  time  to  do  this  Is  during  the  present 
period  of  moderate  market  improvement  and 


the  method  Is  by  correcting  the  now  Inade- 
quate provision  of  present  quota  practice. 

The  Industry  presents  this  legislation  as  a 
practical  solution  to  our  needs  and  as  an  an- 
swer to  the  suggested  Improvements  as  well 
as  the  objections  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment as  regards  previously  prepared  legisla- 
tion. 

Our  Industry  agreement  on  this  legislation 
has  been  followed  by  a  series  of  conferences 
with  the  Department  of  Interior.  I  believe 
we  have  met  their  technical  objections  but 
cannot  meet  policy  objections  from  the 
executive  department.  During  this  year  of 
negotiations  at  GATT  under  the  "Kennedy 
round"  to  reduce  trade  barriers,  any  controls 
obtained  must  (1)  be  more  liberal  to  the 
Importer  than  at  present  and  (2)  It  ts 
counter  to  executive  policy  to  consider 
permanent  Import  control  legislation.  The 
departments  propose  administrative  controls 
that  can  be  applied  or  withdrawn  by  Presi- 
dential action. 

As  to  the  first  point,  we  believe  that  the  ^ 
new  proposal  of  H  R.  9855  Is  a  liberalization 
of  the  present  absolute  quota  proclamation 
as  quotas  can  Increase  above  present  levels 
with  Increases  In  domestic  consumption.  As 
to  the  second  point  there  Is  no  assurance 
whatsoever  of  stability  for  the  Industry,  and 
we  must  continue  to  look  to  Congress  for 
advice,  assistance,  and  legislative  action. 
Our  mining  and  smelting  Industry  and  the 
consumer  need  this  legislation  In  this  Con- 
gress. We  win  look  to  you  and  the  Colorado 
Mining  Association  for  active  support  by 
urging  your  congressional  delegates  and  youf 
friends  In  Government  to  insist  on  accept- 
ance of  this  plan  by  the  executive  depart- 
ment. 

With  legislation  such  as  H.R.  9855.  on  the 
books,  the  lead-zinc  miner  can  face  the  fu- 
ture with  an  assurance  of  a  reasonable  mar- 
ket for  his  product — with  administrative 
controls  we  can  only  anticipate  a  continu- 
ation of  the  uncertainties  and  Instability  of 
the  past  decade. 


THE  WEST  AND  ITS  PUBLIC  LANDS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
past,  present,  and  future  use  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  of  these  United  States  is  com- 
manding the  attention  of  an  ever-in- 
creasing number  of  its  citizens.  One 
article  will  create  wide  interest,  and  that 
interest  will  give  birth  to  another  article, 
and  so  the  whole  issue  broadens  to  the 
point  where  this  Nation  feels  the  urgency 
to  take  a  hard  and  honest  look  at  where 
we  have  been  and  where  we  are  going  if 
these  public  land  assets  are  to  retain 
and  increase  their  value.  To^often  the 
discourse  becomes  involved  in  emotion, 
and  facts  are  either  altered  or  ignored. 
For  this  reason,  I  find  a  recent  address 
by  Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  a  welcome  and  valuable 
contribution  to  the  discussion  of  this  in- 
creasingly important  subject.  I  include 
it  at  this  point  and  recommend  its  con- 
tents to  all  of  my  colleagues: 

The  West   and   Its   Pttblic   Lands:    Aid   ob 
Obstacle  to  Progress? 

( Address  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
L.  Udall  at  the  John  Field  Slmms  Memo- 
rial Lecture.  University  of  New  Mexico, 
Albuquerque,  February  6.  1964) 
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Two  years  ago  this  month  In  an  unguarded 
moment  I  decided  to  attempt  a  book  at>out 
the  land-and-people  story  of  our  continent. 
At  odd  and  Interspersed  times  I  did  the 
reading  and  the  writing  that  resulted  In  a 
volume  I  chose  to  call  "The  Quiet  Crisis." 

The  writing  was  a  splendid  misery,  but 
the  reading  was  a  revelation.  After  the 
first  few  weeks  I  realized  how  Ignorant  I  was 
of  my  own  Job.  and  how  little  I  really  knew 
the  conservation  history  of  the  American 
land.  Near  the  end.  when  the  task  seemed 
almost  too  large  to  finish,  I  knew  that  fin- 
ished or  not  the  further  education  of  Stewart 
Udall  had  made  the  whole  effort  worthwhile. 

No  Secretary  of  the  Interior  can  read  or 
write  about  conservation  history  with  de- 
tachment. Every  decision  or  plan  or  pro- 
gram proposed  In  the  past  throws  fresh 
light  on  the  questions  awaiting  decision  on 
his  own  desk.  Half-forgotten  namer  like 
Hetch  Hetchy.  Teapot  Dome,  and  Muscle 
Shoals  become  the  landmafks  that  help  chart 
a  course  through  the  pressures  and  contro- 
.  versles  of  the  present. 

Three-fourths  of  my  years  have  been 
spent  In  and  about  the  West.  Yet  I  must 
confess  that  preparing  to  write  "The  Quiet 
Crisis '  furnished  Insights  Into  the  land-and- 
people  history  of  my  own  region  that  I  had 
lacked.  As  student,  citizen,  lawyer,  and  Con- 
gressman I  had  puzzled  over,  but  largely 
taken  for  granted,  the  public  land  policies 
of  the  West.  As  Secretary.  In  the  process  of 
asking  the  why  of  things.  I  have  been  often 
compelled  to  search  for  the  deeper  answers 

Are  the  public  lands  of  the  West — and  by 
public  lands  I  mean  the  national  forest  and 
park  and  wildlife  and  grazing  lands  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government — an  aid  or  an 
obstacle,  to  progress?  I  think  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  discuss  this  question  with 
a  thoroughness  and  respect  for  the  essential 
facts  which  will  yield  up  honest  and  clear- 
cut  answers. 

The  time  Is  late.  These  historic  policies 
are  now  under  an  oblique,  but  damaging, 
attack  by  a  rising  tide  of  antlfederallsm  that 
Is  undermining  the  very  foundations  of  our 
conservation  action  program. 

One  should  not  be  surprised.  I  suppose, 
that  men  of  our  region  are  leading  coiners 
and  reciters  of  antl- Washington  slogans: 
after  all.  It  was  the  late  Bernard  De  Voto  who 
often  reminded  us  that  the  eddies  of  politics 
In  the  far  West  always  seemed  to  spawn 
spokesmen  he  called  "westerners  against  the 
West." 

It  Is  easy  in  1964  to  explain  the  antlfeder- 
allst  sentiment  of  the  South.  That  region  Is 
In  the  throes  of  a  social  revolution  which  Is 
the  outgrowth  of  demands  for  new  national 
unity  and  a  single  national  standard  of 
citizenship. 

However.  It  Is  more  difficult  to  explain  the 
antl-Pederal  Government  movement  In  the 
West,  for  our  region  has  always  had  a  spe- 
cial— and  uniquely  profitable — relationship 
with  the  Government  In  Washington.  One 
might  say  that  Lewis  and  Clark— the  out- 
riders sent  by  Thomas  Jefferson — were  the 
first  Federal  presence  In  the  West.  The 
cavalrymen.  Indian  agents,  forest  rangers 
and  reclamation  'engineers  who  followed 
were  the  visible  symbols  of  the  Federal  In- 
volvement In  western  development. 

The  new  wave  antlfederallsts  of  the  West 
have.  I  fear,  mlsre^  the  political  hl.<!tory  of 
their  region,  ami  have  failed  to  grasp  the 
central  slgnlRpance  of  the  conservation  poli- 
cies hammered  out  by  Powell,  by  Plnchot  and 
by  the  two  Roosevelts. 

By  edict  of  nature,  nearly  all  of  the  West 
w^as.  and  always  will  be.  different  from  the 
rest  of  our  country.  Daniel  Webster  called 
It  a  wasteland,  but  from  the  flrit  the  West 
was  destined  to  write  a  special  chapter  In  our 
history.  The  Plains  Indians,  the  vast  prairies, 
the  mighty  massif  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  parched  deserts  were  all  formidable  bar- 
riers to  settlement  and  migration.     Its  sear- 


ing winds  and  harsh  climate.  Its  uncertain 
rainfall  and  thin  soils  made  settlement  a 
struggle  and  resource  planning  a  necessity 
Moreover,  the  West's  remoteness  from  east- 
ern markets,  its  sparse  patterns  of  settle- 
ment, lack  of  transportation,  and  Inadequate 
local  capital  made  It  susceptible  to  domina- 
tion by  outside  entrepreneurs — and  made 
Investments  of  development  capital  by  the 
National  Government  .an  absolute  necessity 
If  orderly  growth  was  to  occur. 

Yet.  despite  all  this,  the  anUfederallsts 
In  our  midst  have  Identified  the  growing  Na- 
tional Government  of  a  growing  nation  as 
the  paramount  threat  to  our  way  of  life. 
("Fear  Washington  more  than  Moscow," some 
of  them  say.)  To  hear  these  men  tell  It. 
Government  action  and  Individual  freedom 
are  Irreconcilable  opfxjsltes.  Nor  are  they 
deterred  by  the  historical  circumstance  that 
nearly  all  of  the  programs  and  policies  for- 
mulated by  Presidents  and  Congresses  since 
1932  have  been  designed  to  cope  with  a  great 
depression,  to  win  a  great  war.  and  to  carry 
the  leadership  burdens  of  a  free  world  coali- 
tion. 

It  U  not  my  Intention  to  analyze  all  of  the 
root  causes  of  these  symptoms.  Suffice  It  to 
say  that  States  rights  and  other  anti-Federal 
slogans  have  taken  the  same  form  In  the  West 
as  In  the  South:  The  Federal  Government's 
role  as  proprietor  of  the  public  estate  Is 
attacked  as  forcefully  by  some  western 
spokesmen  as  the  Federal  Government's  role 
as  the  protector  of  civil  rights  Is  attacked  by 
the  southern  segragatlonlsta.  To  remind 
these  westerners  that  the  Federal  activities 
and  appropriations  have  underwritten  much 
of  the  West's  progress  is  about  as  fruitless  as 
to  remind  the  South  that  only  as  all  Ameri- 
cans enjoy  civil  rights  can  we  realize  our 
full  potential  as  an  equal-opportunity  society 
that  revitalizes  America  each  generation. 

The  current  crop  of  antlfederallsts  begin 
any  discussion  of  resource  policies  In  the 
West  by  arraigning  Federal  stewardship  of 
the  public  estate:  one  hears  of  Federal  land 
grabs,  of  a  Federal  "lockup"  of  resources,  or 
of  the  Insidious  encroachments  of  the  agents 
of  big  bureaucracy.  Those  who  espouse  the 
most  extreme  anti-Government  views  were 
given  their  comeuppance  the  other  day  by 
Dr.  Joe  Frantz  of  the  University  of  Texas  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association  In  these  words: 

"Is  the  tradition  of  a  West  where  men 
stood  alone  against  their  environment,  ask- 
ing no  help  from  anyone,  and  least  of  all 
their  Government — Is  that  tradition  tenable? 
When  that  long-legged  son-of-a-gun  stands 
up  in  a  cattleman's  club  In  Cheyenne,  or  in 
a  chamber  of  commerce  banquet  in  Tucson, 
or  at  a  Governor's  conference  in  Helena — 
and  when  he  Issues  a  blast  at  an  all-consum- 
ing Federal  encroachment  In  words  more 
blistering  than  all  the  winds  that  blow  from 
Spokane  to  San  Antonio.  Is  he  historically 
sound,  or  has  he  swallowed  a  whole  hunk 
of  home-manufactured.  self-lUumlnated  halo 
without  chewing  it  first?" 

Let  us  begin  with  the  essential  facts. 
It  Is  Indeed  a  fact  that  half  the  land  of  the 
11  westernmost  contiguous  States  is  In  Fed- 
eral ownership  It  Is  also  a  fact  that  In 
these  11  States,  three-quarters  of  these  400- 
odd  million  Federal  acres  Is  managed  by  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement for  mineral,  forage,  timber,  and  out- 
door recreation  values.  The  other  quarter 
contributes  to  the  national  welfare  as  areas 
reserved  for  national  parks,  military  reserva- 
tions, and  Indian  reservations. 

It  Is  also  a  fact,  which  some  of  our  citi- 
zens conveniently  forget,  that  under  our 
system  the  Federal  ownership  means  owner- 
ship by  all.  Whether  one  regards  the  pres- 
ent National  Government  as  being  too  large 
or  too  small.  I  daresay  few  citizens  of  this 
State  regard  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
faceless  bureaucracy.  I  daresay  the  everyday 
faces  most  of  you  In  New  Mexico  associate 


with  the  National  Government  are  those  of 
park  and  forest  rangers,  of  public  land  man- 
agers. Los  Alamos  scientists  and  alders  of 
Indian  welfare  The  truth  of  the  matter  U 
that  the  Federal  Government  maintains, 
conserves,  and  develops  these  lands  as  a  com- 
mon estate  that  each  of  you.  If  you  obey 
the  rules,  can  use  at  will.  In  a  very  real 
sense  we  are  all  owners  and  proprietors  of 
the  public  lands.  Take  It  from  one  who  Is 
of  late  a  fenced-in  easterner,  your  ownership 
of  and  ready  access  to  these  spacious,  sclenlc 
lands  at  your  back  door  Is  a  precious  heritage 
that  Includes  a  special  brand  of  personal 
freedom. 

Let  us.  then,  discuss  the  real  Issues  that 
touch  the  public  lands  of  the  West.  What, 
for  example,  has  this  land  meant  to  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy,  and  to  the 
States,  counties,  and  municipalities.  What 
kind  of  Federal  Investments  have  been  made 
and  what  has  been  the  result  In  terms  of 
both  local  and  national  economies?  Are 
local  Interests  consulted  an  acconunodate  In 
carrying  out  resource  policies?  Do  national 
parks  contribute  to  the  economies  of  the 
several  States,  and  If  so  how  much?  Would 
It  really  be  profitable  for  the  SUtes  to  have 
the  Federal  lands  transferred  to  State  own- 
ership? These  are  the  hard  questions  we 
should  ask — and  answer — for  ourselves  and 
for  our  children. 

Some  western  leaders  perlodlocUly  make 
the  charge  that  their  States  have  been  dis- 
criminated against  because  the  Eastern 
States  got  all  their  land  while  the  Western 
States  were  deprived  of  theirs.  Such  persons 
fall  to  recognize  that  the  minerals,  timber, 
forage,  water,  and  wildlife  resources  of  the 
public  lands  are  all  available  for  use  by  In- 
dustry, by  associations  of  water  users,  and 
by  those  who  seek  the  simple  pleasures  of 
the  out-of-doors. 

To  listen  to  some  latter  day  orators,  one 
might  think  that  the  Federal  Government 
had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  West.  That  kind  of  talk,  of 
course,  does  not  reckon  with  the  daring  di- 
plomacy of  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Qulncy 
Adams,  and  James  K.  Polk;  each  presided 
over  an  acquisition  of  territory  now  Included 
In  the  Western  States.  Lewis  and  Clark  and 
later  army  officers  explored  the  West.  Others 
reconnoltered  the  prospective  railroad  routes 
more  than  a  century  ago.  Federal  Isuid 
grants  made  transcontinental  railroads  pos- 
sible. Government  geologists  King,  Powell, 
and  Hayden  systematically  reported  the 
mineral  wealth.  Congress  passed  settlement 
laws,  the  Homestead  Act,  the  Desert  Land 
Act,  the  Timber  and  Stone  Act,  and  the  min- 
ing laws.  All  of  these  encouraged  early 
settlement. 

Judged  by  any  standards,  the  West  owes 
a  big  debt  to  Washington.  The  deeds.  If 
not  the  words,  of  the  western  antlfederal- 
lsts in  Washington  bear  witness  to  this  truth 
every  week.  Almost  to  a  man,  while  decry- 
ing big  Federal  Government  and  big  Fed- 
eral spending,  they  simultaneously  advocate 
bigger  Federal  allocations  and  bigger  Federal 
programs  for  their  own  States.  The  schizo- 
phrenic character  of  such  dlscoiu^e  became 
clearly  visible  a  few  months  ago  when  one 
prominent  western  Senator  advocated  the 
sale  of  a  successful  Federal  Interstate  water 
project — the  "socialistic  TVA  "— at  the  very 
moment  he  was  sponsoring  a  $1.1  billion 
Federal  water  project  for  his  own  State. 

I  reiterate  that  such  men  have  mUread  the 
history  of  their  region  They  suffer  from 
what  might  be  called  a  Zane  Grey  syndrome. 
Their  oversimplified  world — a  world  of  In- 
dividualistic good  men  pitted  against  bu- 
reaucratic bad  men — ignores  the  central  fact 
of  western  history,  the  circumstances  that 
settlement  succeeded  best  where  govern- 
ments and  associations  of  individuals  worked 
together  for  the  conunon  good. 

To  be  sure,  the  t>old  entrepreneurs  who 
established  copper  and  timber  and  railroad 
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empires  played  a  big  role  In  the  beginning, 
but  I  would  suggest  that  no  less  significant 
Is  the  role  of  the  ordinary  men  who  orga- 
nized irrigation  districts,  water  conservancy 
boards,  grazing  districts,  rural  electric  co- 
operatives, soil  conservation  districts,  and 
the  other  resource  action  groups  which  have 
done  so  much  to  build  a  solid  base  for  eco- 
nomic growth.  The  grassroots  leaders  of 
action  by  free  association  have  succeeded 
because  they  believed  In  the  conservation 
policy  aJid  were  willing  to  work  with  the 
Federal  and  State  and  local  governments  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  West. 

My  concern  today  Is  that  the  myths  and 
misconceptions  of  the  antlfederallsts  will 
win  widespread  acceptance  In  the  West,  and 
disrupt  the  pattern  of  partnership  between 
the  West  and  Washington.  The  Clinton 
Andersons  and  the  Carl  Haydens  and  Aspl- 
nallB  and  Jacksons  and  Kuchels  are  still  re- 
garded as  the  authentic  voices  of  the  West 
in  Washington.  But  if  the  antlfederallsts 
ever  are  regarded  as  otir  spokesmen,  lasting 
damage  will  be  done  to  the  cooperative 
partnership  In  conservation  begun  60  years 
ago  by  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

The  first  articulated  western  public  land 
policies  were  the  end  product  of  a  century 
of  trial  and  error  In  land  manaegment.  The 
Constitution  gave  the  Congress  power  to 
dispose  of  Federal  property.  A  century  ago. 
beginnings  were  made  to  exercise  this  power 
on  sound  principles,  by  the  first  laws  which 
contemplated  permanent  ownership  by  all  of 
the  people. 

However,  the  first  premanagement  phase 
In  our  national  land  policy  began  during 
President  Washington's  first  term,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  time  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. It  might  be  called  the  period  of  land 
distribution. 

The  General  Land  Office  was  then  the 
biggest  land  broker  In  the  history  of  the 
world.  Land  was  In  such  a  state  of  surplus 
that  even  Thomas  Jefferson  could  not  see 
any  need  to  reserve  tracts  for  public  pvir- 
poses.  There  was  enough  land  In  the  United 
States,  he  said,  for  descendants  to  the 
thousandth  and  thousandth  generation.  Yet 
within  three  generations,  the  Census  Bureau 
had  declared  the  disappearance  of  the  fron- 
tier. 

The  sellaway-giveaway  of  the  public  lands 
moved  forward  at  a  land  office  pace.  Vast 
tracts  were  given  to  the  States,  small  tracts 
were  granted  or  sold  to  Individual  citizens, 
speculators  bought  up  choice  areas  at  bar- 
gain prices,  and  railroad  and  canal  com- 
panies wangled  from  the  Congress  both 
provident  and  Improvident  grants  amount- 
ing to  millions  of  assorted  acres. 

With  the  notable  exception  of  Its  admin- 
istration of  the  Homestead  Act,  the  General 
Land  Office  could  not  escape  being  a  part 
of  the  political  spoils  system.  The  GLO  was 
not  prepared  to  manage  lands;  alienation 
of  title  was  its  slnglemlnded  purpose. 

The  second  phase,  beginning  with  the  Yel- 
lowstone Park  Act  of  1872  and  the  Forest 
Reservation  Act  of  1891,  came  to  full  flower 
under  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Glfford 
Plnchot,  whose  conservation  policies  took 
Into  account  the  peculiar  land  stewardship 
problems  of  the  West. 

These  men  drew  heavily  upon  the  doc- 
trines of  the  West's  John  the  Baptist — MaJ. 
John  Wesley  Powell,  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey. In  his  Arid  Lands  Report  of  1877,  Powell 
had  pointed  out  that  colonization  could  not 
result  in  permanent  prosperity  unless  all 
thinking  began,  and  ended,  with  a  recogni- 
tion that  wise  water  planning  was  the  sine 
qua  non  of  western  growth.  The  land,  he 
wrote,  was  almost  worthless  unless  every 
ranch  had  a  waterhole  and  every  farm  a 
water  right. 

By  1900,  ranch  homesteaders  had  claimed 
the  choicest  lands  around  the  best  water- 
holes  in  the  grassland  country,  and  farm 
liomesteaderB  had  settled  the  river  valleys 


where  some   kind  of  water  supply  seemed 

assured. 

But  It  became  obvious,  even  then,  that  the 
homemade  dams  and  Irrigation  systems  of 
the  farmers  were  not  enough.  Furthermore, 
the  ranch  homesteaders  were  showing  little 
concern  for  management  of  the  public  grass- 
lands which  they  used  In  common.  Timber 
operators  (who  could  legally  acquire  only 
limited  woodlands,  due  to  the  land  reform 
provisions  of  the  Homestead  and  Timber 
Culture  Acts )  were  hard  at  work  on  the  most 
accessible  stands  of  public  timber.  Miners 
were  locating  their  claims  by  the  thousands. 
But  sustained  growth  remained  dependent 
on  the  availability  of  water  and  transporta- 
tion. 

The  principles  of  conservation  evolved  by 
Newell,  Plnchot,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt 
proceeded  from  four  major  premises : 

1.  That  water  development  and  conserva- 
tion was  the  first  priority  of  the  West,  which 
only  a  Federal  program  could  realize  In  full; 

2.  That  the  arid  climate  of  the  West  dic- 
tated continued  Federal  ownership  and  man-- 
agement  of   a  large  portion  of   the   public 
domain; 

3.  That  the  farms  and  businesses  would  be 
private,  not  public;  and 

4.  That  land  monopoly  or  a  monopoly  of 
basic  resources  was  Intolerable. 

To  these  premises,  certain  elemental  con- 
servation concepts  were  considered  the  pre- 
requisites of  an  action  plan : 

(a)  To  protect  vital  watersheds,  and  to 
insure  the  orderly  harvesting  of  timber  and 
forage,  the  forested  mountain  country 
should  be  reserved  as  national  forests,  to  be 
managed  according  to  sustalned-yleld  con- 
servation principles; 

(b)  The  river  basins  had  to  be  ^e  setting 
for  water  use  planning; 

(c)  Federal  funds  for  irrigation  projects 
would  be  repaid  Interest  free  by  the  small 
farmers  who  benefited  by  such  projects; 

(d)  The  finest  scenic  areas  should  be  re- 
served and  managed  as  national  parks  for 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  people; 

(e)  Areas  required  for  the  protection  of 
migratory  waterfowl  and  wildlife  should  also 
be  kept  In  Federal  ownership; 

(f)  Most  of  the  grasslands  should  remain 
under  the  Federal  stewardship,  but  open  to 
homesteadlng  and  mining;  and 

(g)  Those  who  extracted  products  from 
the  public  domain  or  used  public  lands  for 
private   gain   should   pay   for   the    privilege. 

The  action  plan  had  begun,  as  I  stated, 
in  1872  with  the  act  creating  Yellowstone 
Park..  Beginning  In  1891,  the  great  decisions 
concerning  the  public  lands  of  the  West 
took  form  by  Executive  and  congressional 
action.  These  provide  the  framework  of 
the  land  conservation  plan  of  the  West. 
Those  decisions — and  the  funds  and  follow- 
up  laws  Implementing  them — have  built  up 
the  West  and  strengthened  the  Nation. 

Six  of  the  most  Important  were: 

1.  Forest  Reservation  Act  of  1891  which 
empowered  Presidents  to  create  National 
Forests  out  of  the  public  domain.  Some 
148  million  acres  in  the  West  were  set  aside 
by  Presidents  Harrison,  McKlnley,  Cleveland, 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt  pursuant  to  that 
historic  act. 

2.  The  Reclamation  Act  of  1902  which 
established  a  special  reclamation  fund 
and  set  forth  a  plan  for  western  water  con- 
servation. This  made  it  possible  through 
a  pioneering  venture  of  united  action  be- 
tween the  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments to  develop  Irrigation  in  the  fertile 
valleys  of  the  West.  The  land  reform  pro- 
visions of  that  act  also  extended  the  Home- 
stead Act  by  limiting  {>artlcl|>atlon  to  small 
farmers.  Tills  was  an  act  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  a  single  region — 
the  area  west  of  the  100th  meridian. 

3.  The  Antiquities  Act  of  1906  gave  Presi- 
dents the  power  to  establish  national  monu- 
ments  in   the   public   domain.     This   enor- 


mously aided  the  growth  att  the  National 
Park  System. 

4.  The  Mln«-al  Leasing  Act  of  1920  estab- 
lished a  system  with  appropriate  fees  and 
royalties,  for  the  private  leasing  of  o^l,  gas, 
coal,  phosphate,  and  several  other  mineral* 
foimd  on  lands  of  the   public  estate. 

5.  Land  granta  were  made  at  various  times 
by  the  Congress  to  each  of  the  11  Western 
States  and  to  various  railroads  as  a  con- 
tribution toward  the  support  of  public  in- 
stitutions and  as  a  stimulus  to  economic 
development.  These  generous  grants  added 
up  to  18 '72  percent  of  the  total  land  area — 
9V4  percent  went  to  the  States,  and  9  per- 
cent to  the  railroads. 

6.  The  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  1984  ended 
unrestricted  free-choice  homestetfding  on  the 
public  domain  except  in  Alaska;  it  substi- 
tuted land  classification,  and  established  a 
belated  program  for  the  multiple  use  and 
conservation  management  of  our  public 
grasslands.  By  this  act  and  the  Executive 
orders  which  were  later  congresslonally  rati- 
fied, the  policy  of  headlong  alienation  of 
public  lands  was  ended. 

Implicit  in  this  land-use  action  plan  was 
the  Idea  that  the  Federal  Government  would 
manage  as  well  as  own,  would  plan  conserva- 
tion, would  provide  development  funds,  and 
would  contribute  to  the  general  economy  of 
the  West.  Under  these  decisions,  the  region's 
development  was  favored  in  the  sense  that 
the  National  Governmenf  undertook  to 
shoulder  more  responsibility  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

Once  the  basic  guidelines  of  the  plan  were 
established,  the  Congressmen  and  Senators 
of  the  West  did  a  remarkable  Job  in  securing 
the  appropriations  required,  and  In  securing 
enactment  of  a  whole  series  of  statutes  to 
Insure  that  Federal  ownership  of  the  public 
lands  would  encourage  sound  patterns  of 
growth.  The  vigilance  and  vision  of  these 
leaders  enabled  the  grand  plan  of  develop- 
ment to  move  forward  in  orderly  fashion. 

Considering  the  alert  and  effective  work 
of  these  western  Congressmen,  any  dispas- 
sionate historian  would  express  dismay  at  the 
antlfederalist  doctrine  that  the  Federal  man- 
agement of  the  public  lands  has  retarded 
the  growth  of  the  region. 

It  has  been  my  Job,  and  that  of  my  col- 
leagues, for  the  past  3  years  to  act  as  trustee 
and  land  manager  of  most  of  the  western 
public  land.  I  have  also  had  an  opportunity 
to  observe  land  and  people  problems  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States, "  and  In  other 
countries  on  other  continents.  As  one  west- 
erner I  want  to  record  a  personal  Jiidgment 
here  tonight — the  Judgment  that  the  conser- 
vation plan  of  the  West  is  a  high  water  mark 
in  world  resource  stewardship. 

Whether  one  measures  western  develop- 
ment by  the  new  forms  of  human  cooperation 
it  has  developed,  by  the  wise  investments  of 
national  wealth,  by  the  equity  of  arrange- 
ments for  sharing  of  benefits  and  burdens  by 
the  region  and  by  the  Nation, "br  by  the  way 
of  life  developed  in  the  region  itself,  one  can 
only  conclude  that  this  public-private  part- 
nership in  conservation  is  a  singular  success. 

Let  us  enumerate  some  of  the  benefits 
which  have  accrued  to  the  West  and  write 
them  large  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read: 

1.  The  reclamation  program  is  regarded  as 
a  model  today  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Under  It  the  Federal  Government  has  spent 
$4.5  billion  in  building  the  dams,  canals,  and 
Irrigation  works  needed  to  provide  the  as- 
sured supply  of  water  that  has  made  8\^ 
million  acres  of  land  permanently  productive. 
Over  90  percent  of  the  money  advanced  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  construction  Is 
repaid.  The  reclamation  fund  set  up  by 
Congress  to  help  finance  construction  re- 
ceives money  from  public  land  sales,  mineral 
leases,  project  operations,  and  repayments  of 
project  obligations.  Accruals  to  this  fund, 
continually  being  reinvested,  have  reached 
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the  $3  billion  mark.  The  working  relation- 
ship of  Interior's  Bureau  of  Reclamation  with 
local  water  users  and  State  water  offlclala  Is 
an  outstanding  example  of  pluralistic  Amer- 
ican Oovernment   In   action 

a.  Since  the  close  of  the  Second  World 
War,  the  Federal  Oovernment  has  spent  more 
than  $375  million  developing,  operating,  and 
maintaining  the  units  of  the  National  Park 
System,  chiefly  In  the  West.  These  Invest- 
ments have  been  a  major  factor  In  develop- 
ment of  a  tourism  Industry  that  Is  now  an 
economic  mainstay  of  the  Western  States. 

3.  The  wildlife  habitat  on  public  lands 
provides  the  best  outdoor  recreation  In  the 
West.  The  States  and  the  tourist  Industry 
reap  large  economic  benefits.  A  compara- 
tively minor  benefit,  for  example.  Is  the  134 
million  receipts  realized  by  the  States  from 
the  sale  of  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  In 
1961. 

4.  On  the  Taylor  Act  lands,  grazing  fees 
are  paid  by  range  users.  Part  of  those  re- 
ceipts are  paid  In  cash  to  the  States.  As 
westerners  know,  the  Taylor  lands  are  by  no 
means  valuable  only  for  grazing.  They  have 
Important  watershed  values  and  are  rapidly 
gaining  recognition  for  wildlife  habitat  and 
for  outdoor  recreation.  The  new  movement 
to  protect,  rehabilitate,  and  conserve  these 
lands  Is  an  outstanding  example  of  com- 
munity cooperation. 

5.  Oil,  gas.  and  several  other  minerals  on 
the  various  public  lands  are  managed  by  the 
Federal  Government  und<ra  mineral  leasing 
system.  However,  a^paiiv  S^t  western  Con- 
gressmen have  put  the  plowback  principle 
Into  law.  and  In  our  States  only  10  percent  of 
the  total  revenues  realized  from  mineral 
leasing  on  public  domain  lands  are  returned 
to  the  general  fund  of  the  US.  Treasury.  Of 
the  remaining  Q'*  percent  the  reclamation 
fund  geu  52 '4  percent  and  the  States  37  >4 
percent 

6  As  for  the  Indian  lands  and  the  Indian 
people,  at  an  expense  that  this  fiscal  year 
will  total  more  than  1228  millions,  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  provides  health,  education, 
welfare,  and  development  funds  for  the 
Indian  people  and  their  resources.  Again 
the  benefits  to  the  Western  States  far  out- 
weigh the  burdens.  If  the  Indian  lands  were 
put  on  the  tax  rolls  and  the  States  pro- 
vided the  same  level  of  public  services,  all  of 
the  Indian  States  would  need  new  taxes  to 
carry  this  extra  load.  (For  Instance,  in  my 
own  State  of  Arizona.  Federal  expenditures 
on  behalf  of  the  Indian  tribes  In  fiscal  year 
1963  added  up  to  almost  $64  million.  If  the 
State  assumed  the  responsibility  for  these 
services  It  would  entail  nearly  a  20-percent 
increase  In  the  current  State  budget.) 

But  this  Is  only  part  of  the  picture  Trans- 
fer of  the  public  lands  to  the  tax  rolls  would 
automatically  alter  the  liberal  highway  fund 
matching  concessions  which  these  States 
now  enjoy.  In  the  fiscal  year  1963  allocation 
of  Federal-aid  highway  funds,  for  example, 
the  11  Western  States  obtained  their  allo- 
cations with  $145  million  less  State  match- 
ing money  than  would  have  been  required 
had  these  States  bad  no  Indian  and  public- 
domain  lands  within  their  boundaries. 

There  are  other  special  Federal  road 
financing  benefits  as  well.  There  were  ex- 
penditures of  $74  million  In  the  11  Western 
'  States  In  fiscal  year  1963  for  forest  roads. 
An  additional  $30  million  of  unmatched  Fed- 
eral funds  were  expended  on  highways  and 
roads  within  the  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments, on  Indian  reservations,  and  on  the 
other  Federal  lands.  States  do  not  pay  for 
public  land  taken  for  rights-of-way.  The 
total  financial  benefit  to  the  11  Western 
States  from  highway  and  road  expenditures 
In  fiscal  year  1963  on  account  of  Federal  land 
ownership  was  at  least  $245  million. 

In  rough  terms,  as  near  as  my  experts  can 
estimate  It.  well  over  half  of  the  total  reve- 
nues, receipts,  and  royalties  from  the  public 
lands  today  are  either  reinvested  directly  In 


the  West  or  are  shared  with  State  and  local 
governmental  units — notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  practically  all  of  the  land  manage- 
ment costs  are  borne  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment. 

Over  the  years,  the  flow  of  funds  west- 
ward from  Washington  has  been  heavier 
proportionately  than  to  any  other  region 
of  the  United  States.  The  new  brigade  of 
antlfederallsts  may  choose  to  Ignore  his  fact, 
or  to  explain  away  the  connection  between 
tourism  and  the  outdoor  estate  that  all  of 
us  own. 

Finally,  there  are  the  Intangible  benefits 
of  the  public  lands  To  those  who  prize  the 
out-of-doors,  these  are  the  most  tangible  of 
advantages.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  unique 
freedom  men  have  who  live  next  door  to  great 
parks  and  forest  lands  and  open  spaces. 
Each  man  can  use  this  resource  at  will. 
Those  who  live  in  congested  areas  of  our 
country  where  "no  tresspassing"  and  "do  not 
enter"  signs  dominate  the  landscape  know 
the  real  worth  of  an  adequate  estate  of  public 
lands. 

The  vast  public  domain  has  oth?r  uses  too. 
as  the  West  discovered  after  1941  when  the 
military  services  and  defense  Industries  who 
needed  space  located  disproportionately  In 
the  West.  Such  vital  wasteland  Installations 
as  White  Sands.  Los  Alamos.  Hanford.  and 
Yucca  Flat  illustrate  this  advantage  public 
lands  have  conferred  on  the  States  of  the 
West. 

I  voice  no  complaint  against  any  man  who 
lodges  constructive  criticism  against  ob- 
solete laws.  Inefflclent  administration  or  arbi- 
trary bureaucracy  or  who  demands  that  the 
National  Oovernment  strive  to  be  more  sen- 
sitive to  local  needs  and  local  Judgments  on 
public  affalrB.  We  need  vlgorous-mlnded 
citizens  ready  to  speak  out  against  the  ero- 
sion of  due  process  or  the  chance  Intrusions 
of  ofllcious  agents  of  the  Government. 
However.  If  the  experience  of  the  last  two 
generations  has  proven  anything.  It  Is  that 
western  Individualism  is  compatible  with 
the  requirements  of  modern  government. 

I  must  leave  you  with  no  misconceptions. 
There  Is  always  room  for  criticism  of  the 
Federal  management  of  our  public  lands. 
There  Is  much  that  we  must  and  will  do  to 
make  our  procedures  efllclent  and  responsive. 
Many  of  the  difficulties  are  grounded  in 
archaic  laws.  The  Congress  is  considering 
Representative  Aspinalls  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  Public  Land  Law  Review  Coaunission. 
and  such  a  commission,  properly  chartered, 
properly  supported,  and  properly  led.  could 
help  us  to  bring  our  land  laws  up  to  date, 
and  to  eliminate  unnecessary  sources  of 
friction  between  citizens  and  government, 
or  between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment. 

To  encourage  other  desirable  policy 
changes,  I  have  directed  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  to  anal>'ze  and  classify  the 
public  lands  In  an  effort  to  distinguish  more 
precisely  those  areas  that  will  be  needed  for 
local  suburban,  industrial  or  open-space  use 
from  those  remote  areas  requiring  Intensive 
protection  and  conservation  measures  under 
multiple-use  management.  Every  effort  will 
be  made  to  enlist  the  participation  of  local 
governmental  representatives  and  planning 
agencies  In  determining  what  lands  belong 
In  the  first  category  Modern  techniques  of 
land  classification  which  have  been  used  in 
other  areas  can  t>e  adapted  for  use  In  mak- 
ing this  basic  classification  of  the  public 
lands. 

The  lesson  of  history  of  public  land  admin- 
istration denies  us  the  comfort  of  assuming 
that  there  are  final  and  complete  answers. 
The  population  explosion,  the  "westward  tilt" 
of  our  continent,  the  mobility  and  lelsiire 
and  afBuence  of  o\xt  people,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  revolutionary  superhighway  net, 
y  challenge  the  quality  of  our  planning  for  rec- 
reation; changes  In  agricultural  technology 


equally  test  us;  and  minerals,  fuels,  and 
hydrology  are  dynamic  beyond  description. 

So  management  becomes  our  watchword. 
We  must  assure  that  the  public  domain  con- 
tinues to  be  an  aid  to  progress.  Just  ss  I 
trust  I  have  demonstrated  tonight  it  has 
been  for  the  past  two  centuries. 

To  sum  up,  I  submit  that  whether  one 
measures  It  by  the  conservation  objectives 
achieved,  by  living  values  attained,  by  the 
economic  consequences  of  our  Federal-State- 
people  program  of  cooperation,  or  by  the 
future  opportunity  the  West  has  not  only  to 
grow  but  to  grow  right,  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment has  been  a  creative  partner  this  cen- 
tury In  the  development  of  the  West. 

There  Is  much  unfinished  work,  and  we 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  antlfederallsm. 
It  is  my  hope  that  in  the  years  ahead  the 
people  of  the  West  will  reject  the  sterile 
doctrines  of  antlfederallsm  and  build  a  bright 
future  based  on  the  patterns  of  action  and 
cooperation  of  the  past 


THE  JOB  OP  A  LEGISLATOR  IS  TO 
LEGISLATE 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  New  York  Times  of  Feb- 
ruary 11.  1964.  entitled  "How  To  Be 
Undiplomatic" 

The  point  of  this  editorial  seems  to  be 
that  Latin  American  delegates  to  last 
week's  Pan  American  Interparliamentary 
Conference  left  Washington  unhappy  be- 
cause the  conference  purportedly  was  not 
attended  by  a  sufficient  number  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  administration,  the 
State  Department,  or  the  Congress.  Said 
the  Times  editorial: 

The  Latin  American  delegates  went  away 
unhappy.  The  Latin  American  diplomatic 
corps  in  Washington  Is  reported  worried  and 
critical. 

If  this  New  York  Times  report  is  cor- 
rect, we  have  here  another  regrettable  in- 
stance of  our  Latin  American  neighbors 
being  all  too  quick  to  seize  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  unhappy  and  critical  about 
their  relations  with  the  United  States. 
When  in  doubt,  the  diplomatic  rule  seems 
to  be,  point  an  accusing  finger  at  the 
United  States,  whether  the  alleged  prov- 
ocation be  earth  shaking  or  trivial. 
Unfortunately  there  are  those  guilt-rid- 
den sources  in  this  country  who  are  eager 
to  sympathize  with  this  country's  foreign 
critics  when  such  an  attack  is  being 
leveled. 

No  doubt,  were  I  to  describe  last  week's 
criticism  as  a  tempest  in  a  teapot,  the 
New  York  Times  would  denounce  me  for 
having  been  insensitive  to  the  fact  that 
Latin  Americas  major  agricultural  prod- 
uct Is  coffee,  declaring  that  my  descrip- 
tion had  therefore  stung  our  neighbors 
to  the  quick.  I  will  then  restrain  the  im- 
pulse to  call  it  a  tempest  in  a  teapot.  It 
Is  a  tempest  In  a  coffeejwt. 

The  Times  editorial  asks: 

And  where  were  Senator  Wayne  Mouss 
and  Representative  Armistead  Selden, 
the  chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House 
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Subcommittee  on  Latin  American  Af- 
fairs? 

Strange  that  the  New  York  Times,  for 
all  its  vaunted  reputation  as  a  news 
gatherer,  seems  not  to  have  known  that 
last  week  while  the  Pan  American  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference  was  taking 
place  here  another  kind  of  parliamentary 
organization  was  also  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington; namely,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Whether  or  not  the  Times  editorial 
staff  has  been  Informed  of  this  matter, 
the  Congress  was  also  engaged  in  delib- 
eration of  matters  of  concern  to  our 
country  and  our  people — namely,  the 
civil  rights  bill — believed  by  many  in- 
formed people  to  be  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  legislative  matters  to  come  be- 
fore the  U.S.  Congress  In  this  century. 

In  reply  to  the  Times,  then,  Represent- 
ative Selden  was  where  he  belonged  and 
where  the  people  whom  he  represents 
expect  him  to  be — attending  sessions  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  during  Its 
serious  deliberations  and  debate  over  the 
civil  rights  bin.  And  where,  I  might  ask, 
was  the  New  York  Times  not  to  know 
this  or  even  to  check  it? 

Assuming  that  the  Times  really  did 
know  that  Congress  was  debating  the 
civil  rights  bill  last  week,  even  into  the 
evening  hours,  then  we  can  only  conclude 
that  In  that  newspaper's  cosmic  view  the 
International  diplomatic  cart  should  be 
put  before  the  domestic  horse  of  proper 
Government  business. 

In  my  own  case.  I  sincerely  regret  that 
the  demands  of  congressional  business 
made  It  Impossible  for  me  to  attend  any 
meetings  of  the  Pan  American  Inter- 
parliamentary group.  I  always  welcome 
meeting  with  representatives  of  our 
Latin  American  neighbor  governments 
for  the  opportunities  which  such  meet- 
ings present  to  foster  a  better  under- 
standing of  U.S.  responsibility  and  inter- 
ests as  the  leader  of  the  hemisphere. 

I  am  somewhat  surprised — I  might  say 
unhappy  and  critical — at  reports  that 
Latin  American  delegates  to  the  Confer- 
ence, who  themselves  are  members  of 
the  legislative  bodies  of  their  countries, 
obviously  do  not  seem  to  understand  the 
fact  that  the  demands  of  being  a  law- 
maker, even  for  congressional  subcom- 
mittee chairmen,  have  priority  over  any 
and  all  other  obligations. 

I  for  one  adhere  to  the  parliamentary 
notion  that  the  first  job  of  a  legislator  is 
to  legislate — and  if  this  be  undiplomatic, 
then  let  the  New  York  Times  make  the 
most  of  It. 


OUTRAGEOUS  EFFORTS  TO  DIS- 
CREDIT AND  IN-riMIDATE  IMPOR- 
TANT WITNE^  IN  ROBERT  G. 
BAKER  CASE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Gross]  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  Include  certain  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  last 
2  weeks  we  have  witnessed  an  outra- 
geous effort  to  discredit  and  intimidate  a 
man  who  has  become  an  Important  wit- 
ness In  the  investigation  of  Robert  G. 
Baker,  alias  "Gentry." 

There  has  been  what  appears  to  be 
a  conspiracy  In  the  executive  branch  of 
Government — In  the  E>efense  Depart- 
ment, State  Department,  and  Internal 
Revenue  Service — to  gather  every  shred 
of  Information  and  allegation  to  dis- 
credit Don  B.  Reynolds,  the  Maryland 
insurance  broker  and  former  associate  of 
Bobby  Baker. 

And  there  are  strong  indications  that 
sources  In  or  near  the  White  House  were 
well  aware  that  the  attempt  would  be 
made  to  discredit  and  smear  Reynolds. 
On  whose  authority  at  the  top  level  of 
the  executive  branch  were  the  Govern- 
ment's secret  files  opened? 

If  the  efforts  to  discredit  Reynolds  are 
connected  with  his  testimony  in  the 
Bobby  Baker  Investigation,  and  if  there 
had  been  no  proper  way  for  this  Infor- 
mation to  be  placed  In  the  public  do- 
main, then  It  might  be  possible  to  justify 
distribution  of  some  of  the  information 
directly  to  the  press — all  of  the  press. 

That  was  not  the  case  In  connection 
with  the  Information  that  was  "leaked" 
to  certain  columnists  in  connection  with 
the  Reynolds  testimony. 

In  the  first  place,  any  proper  informa- 
tion should  have  been  given  to  the  Sen- 
ate Rules  Committee  if  it  was  felt  It  was 
relevant  to  the  testimony.  The  Rules 
Committee  could  then  have  studied  the 
information  and  determined  whether  It 
was  material  to  the  Investigation  and 
the  testimony  given  by  Reynolds. 

Again,  if  the  Senate  Rules  Committee 
did  not  use  the  Information  and  it  was 
still  believed  to  be  relevant,  the  White 
House  could  have  taken  the  responsibil- 
ity for  distributing  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  President  and  his  top  assistants 
would  be  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  information  and  for  the  propriety  of 
distributing  it. 

According  to  all  reports,  the  White 
House  or  those  near  the  White  House 
did  not  give  this  Information  and  these 
allegations  on  the  background  of  Reyn- 
olds to  the  Senate  Rules  Committee. 

Of  this,  the  Washington  Sunday  Star 
of  February  9,  stated  in  an  editorial: 

It  (Rules  Committee)  has  been  made  to 
look  slightly  Idiotic.  For  Its  chairman  says 
that  neither  the  Senators  on  the  committee 
nor  the  members  of  Its  staff  had  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  information  which  somebody  in 
the  White  House  or  elsewhere  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  saw  fit  to  "leak."  The  person  or 
persons  really  responsible  for  this,  not  the 
underlings,  ought  to  be  publicly  identified. 

Thus  it  becomes  clear  that  high  offi- 
cials of  the  Johnson  administration  sim- 
ply put  out  the  order  that  there  should 
be  a  gathering  of  all  the  material  that 
might  serve  to  discredit  Reynolds,  with- 
out regard  to  whether  it  dealt  with  his 
testimony  before  the  Rules  Committee. 
The  information  was  gathered  and  ef- 
forts were  made  to  distribute  it  under  the 
counter  to  a  number  of  news  publi- 
cations. The  administration  found  a 
buyer  and  peddled  it  last  week. 

If  the  President  disapproves  of  what 
has  taken  place  in  the  peddling  of  this 


information,  obtained  from  the  Govern- 
ment's allegedly  secret  files,  he  should 
have  taken  immediate  action  to  publicly 
denounce  this  despicable  act.  He  should 
also  have  launched  his  own  investiga- 
tion and  by  this  time  he  should  have 
fired  those  responsible. 

If  this  "leak"  of  information — if  this 
attempt  to  Intimidate  a  witness  goes  un- 
published, then  all  who  took  part  in  it 
and  all  who  condone  it  are  equally  guilty 
of  outrageous  conduct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  handed  a 
copy  of  a  news  story  being  carried  today 
on  the  United  Press  International  wire 
service.  This  bears  directly  on  the  is- 
sue at  hand  and  I  will  insert  it  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks : 

Washington. — The  right  of  servicemen  to 
expect  that  their  personnel  files  will  be  kept 
confidential  has  been  undermined  In  the 
course  of  the  Bobby  Baker  case,  the  Army- 
Navy- Air  Force  Journal  charged  today. 

"As  a  result  of  what  has  happened,"  the 
unofficial  but  authoritative  weekly  said,  "No 
service  person  can  feel  with  unquestioning 
trust  that  the  privacy  of  his  official  file  wlU 
not  be  violated." 

Writing  on  the  publication  of  data  pur- 
portedly from  the  military  records  of  Don  B. 
Reynolds,  a  onetime  Air  Force  major.  As- 
sistant Editor  Daniel  Z.  Henkin  recalled 
"Speculation  in  some  newspapers  that  ad- 
ministration sources  deliberately  had  leaked 
adverse  Information"  about  Reynolds. 

Reynolds,  now  a  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  Insur- 
ajice  man.  has  been  a  key  witness  in  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  investigation  of  the 
activities  of  Robert  G.  (Bobby)  Baker. 

Reynolds,  who  wrote  a  large  insurance 
policy  on  the  then  Senate  Democratic  Leader 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  testified  that  he  bought 
a  $542  stereo  set  for  Johnson  in  1957  and 
purchased  advertising  time  on  the  Johnson 
television  station  in  Austin,  Tex. 

Publication  of  derogatory  information 
about  Reynolds  in  the  Drew  Pearson  columns 
of  February  6-6  led  to  published  conten- 
tions— denied  at  the  White  House — that  an 
effort  was  afoot  to  discredit  Reynolds' 
testimony. 

Henkin  said  that  on  January  24,  Benjamin 
W.  Fridge,  a  Special  Assistant  for  Manpower, 
sent  to  Air  Force  Secretary  Eugene  M. 
Zuckert  a  memorandum  that  began  thus: 

"I  feel  you  should  be  aware  of  some  of 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  military 
service  of  former  MaJ.  Don  B.  Reynolds,  who 
testified  before  the  Senate  Rules  Committee 
in  the  Bobby  Baker  case  day  before  yester- 
day." 

Henkin  said  Fridge's  memorandum  was 
sent  to  newspaper  editors  by  Pearson  in  a 
confidential  note  accompanying  his  column. 

Stating  that  the  Journal  had  obtained  a 
copy  of  Pearson's  note,  Henkin  wrote  that 
the  service  paper  would  not  publish  the 
Fridge  memo  "because  we  happen  to  believe 
that  any  serviceman's  record,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions in  the  highest  national  Interest, 
should  be  safeguarded  against  abuse." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  condone  any  of 
Don  B.  Reynolds'  misdeeds  of  the  past, 
whether  in  Government  service  or  in 
private  life  in  his  association  v/ith  Bobby 
Baker.  The  question  is  whether  he  told 
the  truth  when  he  testified  under  oath 
before  the  Rules  Committee.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  on  the  basis  of  the  record 
made  available  thus  far  he  has  told  the 
truth. 

If  witnesses  with  a  record  of  past  mis- 
deeds, who  testify  in  behalf  of  honest 
government  and  law  and  order,  are  to  be 
discredited,  smeared,  and  intimidated  by 
or  with  the  approval  of  high  Government 
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officials  then  justice  in  this  country  is  In 
jeopardy. 

In  Chattanooga,  Teiui..  James  R. 
HoCfa.  president  of  the  Teamsters  Union, 
is  on  trial  for  allegedly  tampering  with 
a  Federal  jury.  The  principal  witness 
for  the  Justice  Department  in  its  efforts 
to  convict  Hoffa  is  one,  Edward  G.  Partin. 
who  has  served  a  reformatory  sentence 
and  is  now  under  indictment  for  em- 
bezzlement. There  is  no  attempt  on  the 
part  of  high  Government  officials  to  dis- 
credit, smear,,  and  mtimidate  this  Gov- 
ernment witness  and  there  should  be 
none.  For  purposes  of  this  trial  the 
question  is  whether  Partin  tells  the  truth 
concerning  Hoffa's  alleged  jury  tamper- 
ing. 

What  do  we  have  in  this  country,  ac- 
cording to  high  Government  officials  and 
their  mouthpieces — one  standard  for 
witnesses  appearing  in  Federal  courts 
and  another  and 'different  standard  for 
witnesses  appearing  before  congressional 
committees?  The  Important  question  Is 
whether  a  witness  is  telling  the  truth. 

Also,  important  for  the  public  and 
Congress  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  Don  B. 
Reynolds  has  given  the  Investigating 
committee  under  oath  what  appears  to 
be  an  accurate  story  concerning  the 
$200,000  ui  life  Insurance  he  sold  to 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  an  accurate  account 
of  the  $1,208  he  paid  to  the  LB. J.  Co. 
station  In  Austin,  Tex.,  and  the  $585  he 
paid  for  a  Magnavox  stereo  set  that  was 
delivered  to  the  Johnson  home  in  July 
1957. 

Reynolds  testified  he  wrote  the  $200,- 
000  in  life  insurance  on  the  life  of  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  from  1957  through  1961. 
There  are  admissions  of  these,  facts  by 
the  White  House,  and  there  is  full  sub- 
stantiation In  the  records. 

Reynolds  said  he  was  required  to  pur- 
chase television  time  on  the  L.B.J.  Co. 
station  that  he  did  not  need  and  did  not 
want  for  his  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  insurance 
firm.  The  records  show  he  did  pay 
$1,208  for  that  time,  and  that  he  tried 
to  dispose  of  it  to  a  steelware  dealer. 
The  bills  showing  purchase  of  the  tele- 
vision time  and  the  testimony  of  the 
steelware  dealer  corroborate  Reynolds  in 
detail. 

Reynolds  did  buy  a  stereo  set  from  the 
Magnavox  firm  in  1957.  and  It  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  home  in 
Washington.  D.C.  It  was  delivered  from 
the  Baltimore  Airport  In  a  Government 
truck.  Johnson  admits  the  delivery,  and 
only  contends  he  thought  it  was  a  gift 
from  his  protege  and  former  $19.000-a- 
year  secretary,  Bobby  Baker,  alias 
"Gentry." 

The  full  story  of  Bobby  Baker's  finan- 
cial manipulations,  his  associations,  and 
his  playmates  is  yet  to  be  told.  And  no 
amount  of  attempted  Intimidation  will 
serve  to  keep  the  lid  on  all  this  smelly 
mess. 

Among  other  things,  no  one  In  high  of- 
ficial circles  has  yet  explained  why  Elly 
Rometsch.  the  fast-traveling  German 
woman,  was  virtually  shanghaied  and 
rushed  out  of  the  country,  back  to  her 
native  land.    Elly,  it  is  reported,  was  in 


no  hurry  to  leave.  It  seems  that  when 
the  shadows  of  evening  fell  across  the 
Capitol  and  its  environs  she  began  to  en- 
joy life.  No  one  has  yet  indicated  she 
was  a  military  security  risk.  Could  it  be 
that  she  was  a  risk  to  some  other  form 
of  security? 

The  time  has  come,  says  the  Washing- 
ton Star,  "for  the  Jordan  committee  to 
get  down  to  the  serious  business  of  Inves- 
tigating the  Baker  case  and  to  demon- 
strate that  it  will  not  tamely  submit  to 
intimidation  of  its  witnesses." 

Don  Reynolds — 

Says  that  Star  editorial — 
should  be  called  for  public  testimony.  Bob- 
by Baker  should  be  brought  In  and  asked  to 
testify  under  oath,  subject  to  cross-examina- 
tion. The  same  goes  for  Walter  Jenkins,  the 
President's  aid.  and  there  are  others,  whose 
names.  If  now  unknown  to  the  committee, 
can   be   readily   ascertained. 

It  Is  much  too  late  to  sweep  this  business 
under  the  rug  or  to  hush  It  up  by  resort  to 
smear  tactics.  On  the  contrary.  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  members  of  the  Jordan  commit- 
tee ought  to  be  outraged  by  what  has  hap- 
pened, and  determined  to  dig  harder  and 
deeper. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  most  highly  for  his 
zealous  efforts  in  an  attempt  to  see  that 
the  facts  in  this  mess  are  disclosed  and 
made  available  to  the  public.  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  gentleman  that  there  has 
been  an  apparent  attempt  to  suppress 
the  facts  in  this  deplorable  situation. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PILLION.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further:  Is  there  a  criminal  prohi- 
bition against  the  disclosure  of  Income 
tax  information  in  a  case  such  as  this? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  law.  but  I  believe  there  is  a 
penalty  for  disclosure  of  Income  tax 
information. 

Mr.  PILLION.  And  there  Is  a  prob- 
ability that  there  is  a  criminal  violation 
in  making  public  some  of  the  income 
tax  facts  of  record? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  not  be  qualified 
to  give  the  gentleman  a  specific  answer 
to  his  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  criminal  penalty  for  having 
revealed  information  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  PILLION.  And  there  might  be  a 
criminal  penalty  also  for  receiving  the 
Information:  is  that  .not  possible? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  could  very  well  be 
possible. 

Mr.  PILLION.  And  that  it  could  be  a 
conspiracy  is  also  possible:  is  that  not 
righf 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  PILLION.  Certainly,  someone  in 
this  House  or  someone  in  this  Congress 
ought  to  delve  into  this  situation  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  have  been  criminal 
violations  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
closureiof  some  of  that  Income  tax  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman   from  New   York  whose   in- 


sistence upon  clean,  honest  Government 
is  well  known  to  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  amplify  my 
remarks  by  inserting  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  excellent  lead  editorial  in 
the  February  11.  1964.  edition  of  the 
Charlotte.  N.C..  Observer.  The  Char- 
lotte Observer  is  a  member  of  the  Knight 
Publishing  Co..  with  newspapers  in  a 
number  of  cities. 

The  editorial  follows: 
A  High-up  Hatchet  Palls  on  Witness  E>on 

RiTNOLDS 

Somebody  Is  trying  to  do  a  hatchet  Job  on 
Don  Reynolds,  the  Insurance  salesman  whose 
testimony  In  the  Bobby  Baker  hearing 
reached   Into  the  White   House   Itself. 

And  Drew  Pearson,  the  columnist,  was 
ready  and  willing  to  use  the  hatchet  handed 
to  him  by  officials  high  In  the  Government. 

Its  an  old  courtroom  tactic.  Discredit  the 
damaging  testimony  of  a  key  witness  by 
tearing  Into  his  reputation.  If  you're  a  de- 
fense attorney  and  the  testimony  Is  directed 
against  your  client.  Ifs  necessary  that  you 
tear  down  the  character  of  the  witness  while 
trying  to  make  the  Jury  forget  any  docu- 
mentation of  his  testimony  offered  by  the 
prosecution. 

Reynolds  told  the  Jordan  committee  that 
he  was  pressured  Into  giving  Lyndon  John- 
son a  stereo  set  and  Into  buying  advertising 
time  on  the  Johnson  television  sUtlon  in 
Texas,  after  writing  a  $200,000  Insxirance 
policy  on  Johnson's  life. 

But  MaJ.  L.  P.  McLendon.  who  Is  now  be- 
ing criticized  by  Pearson  for  bringing  such 
an  unreliable  witness  before  the  committee, 
Is  not  depending  on  Reynolds'  word  alone. 
There  are  canceled  checks  and  Invoices  to 
back  his  testimony. 

McLendon  has  run  Into  Washington's  par- 
ticular brand  of  dirty  pool.  Somebody  high 
In  the  Gtovernment  has  broken  loose  confi- 
dential Air  Force  and  State  Department  rec- 
ords, which  were  not  available  to  McLendon's 
Investigators  to  discredit  Reynolds.  These 
were  leaked  to  Pearson  for  nationwide  con- 
sumption. 

So  the  picture  emerges,  and  It's  not  a  pret- 
ty one.  Reynolds'  character  was  not  so  bad 
that  a  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
and  his  underlings  couldn't  do  business  with 
him.  But  now  that  a  Senate  committee  has 
extracted  some  damaging  evidence  from  him 
about  kickbacks  to  his  customers,  his  repu- 
tation Is  too  bad  for  his  story  to  be  be- 
lieved— even  with  checks  and  Invoices. 

As  Reynolds  himself  commented,  "It  seems 
to  me  that  they  are  becoming  too  religious 
too  late  In  life." 

It  should  be  perfectly  clear  now  to  Mc- 
Lendon and  the  committee  that  the  adminis- 
tration Is  ready  to  play  as  rough  as  It  must 
to  plow  this  hearing  under.  Things  have 
gotten  to  the  sordid  stage. 
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ON  FEBRUARY  15  THE  CLEVELAND 
ORCHESTRA  WILL  BE  AT  CONSTI- 
TUTION HALL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Vanik]  Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, February  15,  the  Cleveland  Orches- 
tra, directed  by  the  distinguished  George 
Szell.  will  perform  at  Constitution  Hall 
in  Washington.  This  event  is  of  special 
significance  since  the  occasion  will  mark 
the  50th  anniversary  of  George  Szell  as  a 
world-renowned  conductor. 


This  event  Is  also  of  special  signifi- 
cance because  the  Cleveland  Orchestra 
has  been  selected  to  tour  Europe  under 
the  auspices  of  the  cultural  presentations 
program  of  the  Department  of  State. 
This  tour  will  commence  on  April  15, 
1965,  and  continue  through  June  25, 
1965,  and  take  the  orchestra  to  the  fol- 
lowing seven  cities  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  the  following  major  capitals  of 
Europe:  Soviet  Russia.  5  weeks,  April  15 
to  May  20,  1965,  in  Moscow.  Leningrad. 
Kiev.  Tiflls.  Baku,  Erlvan,  and  Tbilisi: 
May  21,  Helsinki.  Finland:  May  25, 
Stockholm,  Sweden:  May  29,  Copenha- 
gen, Denmark:  May  31,  Paris,  France: 
June  4,  Bergen.  Norway:  June  7,  West 
Berlin,  Germany:  June  10,  Prague, 
Czechoslovakia:  June  12,  Bratislava,  Slo- 
vakia: June  13,  15,  16,  17,  and  18,  Vienna. 
Austria;  June  21  and  22.  London.  Eng- 
land: June  24  and  25,  Amsterdam,  Hol- 
land: and  leave  for  Cleveland  on  the 
26th. 

Founded  in  1918  by  Adella  Prentiss 
Hughes,  the  youngest  of  the  Nation's 
leading  symphonic  ensembles,  and  has 
in  recent  years  come  to  be  regarded  as 
"perhaps  the  finest  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere." George  Szell,  now  in  his  18th 
season  at  the  helm  of  the  orchestra.  Is 
the  fourth  conductor  and  musical  direc- 
tor in  the  orchestra's  history.  It  is  he 
who  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  or- 
chestra's recent  rise  to  world  eminence, 
from — as  has  been  said — "an  excellent 
orchestra  to  a  superlative  one."  With 
the  triumphal  tour  of  Europe  in  the 
spring  of  1957.  the  ensembles  interna- 
tional ranking  was  assured. 

Under  the  musical  direction  of  Mr. 
Szell.  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  offers  a 
season  in  its  home,  Severance  Hall,  con- 
taining more  than  150  concerts;  it  in- 
cludes 26  pairs  of  subscription  concerts, 
8  Sunday  afternoon  concerts,  more 
than  50  children's  and  young  people's 
concerts  In  one  of  the  world's  most  ex- 
tensive educational  programs.  Inter- 
spersed by  a  large  number  of  concerts  on 
tour.  Special  renown  has  been  won  by 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra  Chorus,  di- 
rected by  Associate  Conductor  Robert 
Shaw,  and  by  the  Cleveland  Pops  Or- 
chestra which  performs  in  the  summers 
under  the  direction  of  Associate  Con- 
ductor Louis  Lane.  Messrs.  Shaw  and 
Lane  are  each  in  charge  of  four  regular 
concert  pairs  during  the  winter  season, 
and  also  share  the  planning  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Sunday  series  and  of  the  edu- 
cational concerts.  The  orchestra,  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Szell,  has  made  more  than 
50  recordings  for  Epic  Records  since 
1956;  the  pops  orchestra  and  the  cham- 
ber orchestra  known  as  the  Cleveland 
Sinfonietta,  both  under  Mr.  Lane,  have 
produced  7  and  2,  respectively.  Through 
its  recordings,  coast-to-coast  broadcasts, 
and  an  extensive  series  of  telecasts,  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  has  been  reaching  a 
larger  audience  than  ever  before. 

"Some  think,"  wrote  the  music  critic 
of  the  New  York  Times  In  evaluating 
the  symphonic  offerings  of  last  season, 
"that  the  Cleveland  Is  the  greatest  or- 
chestra In  America,  and  Szell  the  great- 


est conductor."  And  the  New  York  cor- 
respondent of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  commented  after  the  1963  series 
of  concerts  in  Carnegie  Hall  that  Szell 
had  wrought  "a  series  of  miracles  In  per- 
formance. A  great  conductor  and  a 
wonderfully  responsive  body  of  musi- 
cians reflecting  his  leadership  in  orches- 
tral discipline  and  musical  integrity  have 
made  it  possible  for  the  Cleveland  Or- 
chestra to  challenge  the  world." 

George  Szell  Is  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  conductors  of  our  time,  in  the 
words  of  a  leading  New  York  critic  "one 
of  the  few  supreme  masters  of  the  ba- 
ton." Now  in  his  18th  season  as  musical 
director  and  conductor  of  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra,  he  has  brought  this  cele- 
brated organization  to  a  new  peak  in  Its 
development  and  firmly  established  Its 
international  reputation  as  one  of  the 
world's  first-ranking  orchestras. 

Cleveland  is  proud  of  George  Szell  and 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra.  We  know  that 
our  Nation  will  be  rewarded  with  abun- 
dant good  will  from  this  mission  of  cul- 
ture. 


RUSK  APPROVES  BURTON  VISA- 
FINAL  DECISION  RESTS  WITH  AT- 
TORNEY GENERAL  KENNEDY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  FeighanI  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
Informed  a  few  minutes  ago  by  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  that  his  Department 
had  reviewed  the  case  of  Richard  Burton, 
and  had  uncovered  no  information  which 
would  warrant  a  finding  of  ineligibility 
or  revocation  of  Burton's  visa. 

I  disagree  with  this  finding  by  the 
Department  of  State.  It  Is  shocking  and 
runs  contrary  to  the  clear  intent  of  Con- 
gress and  the  facts  in  this  case. 

The  authority  by  law  vested  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  with  regard  to  is- 
suance or  revocation  of  a  visa  Is  clear  and 
unencumbered. 

To  confuse  this  authority  with  the  red- 
tape  of  administrative  determinations 
and  advisory  opinions,  as  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  done,  Indicates  the  need  for 
a  complete  congressional  review  of  all 
procedures  and  regulations  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  relating  to  visa  Is- 
suance. 

I  point  out  that  the  Department  of 
State  is  dutybound  to  resolve  all  doubts 
in  a  visa  case  in  favor  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

If  there  are  no  doubts  about  moral 
turpitude  in  the  Burton  case,  either  mil- 
lions of  Americans  have  been  misled  by 
the  press  or  the  basic  concept  of  morality 
has  been  drained  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

The  flood  of  letters  and  telegrams 
reaching  my  office  since  the  Burton  visa 
issuance  became  public  leaves  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try are  thoroughly  aroused  by  this  is- 
sue. 

They  are  registering  40  to  1  for  revoca- 
tion of  the  visa. 


Basic  morality  is  not  dead  in  the 
United  States — even  If  it  is  dead  in  the 
State  Department. 

It  is  now  up  to  Congress  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  laws  and  congressional  in- 
tent thereon  are  not  reduced  to  a  state 
of  paralyzed  absurdity. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  has  posted  a  lookout  for  Richard 
Burton  and  he  will  be  subjected  to  an 
examination  on  the  question  of  his  ad- 
missibility to  the  United  States. 

I  shall  continue  my  effort  to  restore  a 
sense  of  rational  judgment  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  immigration  laws. 

In  an  effort  to  be  helpful  to  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk.  I  wrote  him  a  letter 
on  February  7,  1964.  which  w£is  delivered 
by  hand  that  morning,  setting  forth  in 
concise  form  the  legal  and  moral  issues 
involved  in  the  Richard  Burton  case. 
My  letter  to  Secretary  Rusk  and  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  legal  and  moral  issues  in- 
volved in  the  Richard  Burton  case  will 
not  be  lost  upon  the  average  citizen  of 
our  country. 

The  text  of  my  letter  to  Secretary 
Rusk  follows: 

FEBRUARY  7,  1964. 

The  Honorable  Dean  Rtjsk, 
The  Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Knowing  how  pre- 
occupied you  are  with  the  trying  problems 
of  foreign  affairs  I  take  this  means  to  bring 
to  your  attention  certain  aspects  of  the 
Richard  Burton-Elizabeth  Taylor  Fisher 
case.  I  do  so  because  the  Department  which 
you  head  exercises  the  authority  by  law  for 
the  granting,  refusal  and  revocation  of  visas 
for  admission  into  the  United  States. 

You  will  recall  a  few  evenings  ago  at  a 
White  House  reception  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  share  a  few  comments  with  you  on  this 
issue.  At  that  time  I  commended  the  Pres- 
ident's national  program  for  physical  fit- 
ness, particularly  among  our  youth,  and 
suggested  the  need  for  a  similar  program 
directed  at  moral  fitness.  I  did  not  suggest 
that  Government  can  or  should  attempt  to 
legislate  morality  but  held  that  Government 
can  do  much  to  set  the  moral  tone  of  our 
Nation  by  Its  actions. 

It  is,  I  believe,  generally  conceded  that 
the  breakup  of  families  and  the  public 
glorification  of  crime  and  Immorality  are 
major  contributing  causes  to  the  staggering 
increase  of  crime  and  delinquency  in  the 
United  States.  When  these  two  causative 
factors  are  dominant  in  a  single  case,  and 
when  all  the  sordid  details  of  that  case  are 
propagated  through  mass  media  the  end  re- 
sults are  painfully  evident.  One  cannot 
escape  the  conclusion  that  the  constant 
flaunting  of  Immoral  behavior  by  widely 
publicized  public  figures  creates  in  the  minds 
of  many  the  false  concept  that  Immorality 
Is  a  public  virtue. 

My  office  has  been  deluged  by  letters,  tele- 
grams and  telephone  calls  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  expressing  lndlgna1||on  about 
this  case.  This  correspondence  is  running 
about  40  to  1  in  favor  of  barring  Richard 
Burton  from  admission  into  the  United 
States.  Many  of  the  letters  are  written  by 
parents  of  teen -aged  children,  pouring  out 
their  concern  over  the  depraved  example  of 
public  conduct  set  by  Richard  Burton  and 
the  trying  problems  of  parents  who  strive  to 
rear  their  children  to  be  decent,  law-abiding 
adults  and  citizens. 
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There  Is  no  question.  In  my  opinion,  about 
the  Department  of  State  having  the  exclu- 
sive authority  by  law  to  revoke  the  visa.  Is- 
sued to  Richard  Burton.  The  congressional 
Intent  on  that  authority  Is  clear  Substan- 
tive matters  raised  during  the  executive 
hearing  before  our  subcommittee  on  Febru- 
ary 3,  1964,  with  which  I  trust  you  are  ac- 
quainted, clarify  this  uninhibited  authority 
by  law  for  the  Department  of  State.  An  ef- 
fort was  made  to  tilt  this  authority  on  a 
razor  thin  edge  of  opinion  growmg  out  of  a 
simple  advisory  opinion  on  admissibility  by 
the  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals  Con- 
gress Intended  that  basic  question  of  eli- 
gibility to  receive  a  visa  be  sharply  sepa- 
rated from  any  .md  all  involvement  with  the 
question  of  admissibility  after  a  visa  was 
granted  and  the  visa  holder  presented  him- 
self at  a  port  or  point  of  entry  into  the 
United  StTtes  Hence,  the  authority  on  visa 
Issuance,  refusal  or  recall  rests  exclusively 
with  the  Department  of  State  and  the  au- 
thority to  rule  on  admissibility  of  an  alien 
with  a  valid  visa  rests  exclusively  with  the 
Department  of  Ju.stlce,  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service.  To  burden  the  au- 
thority of  the  Department  of  State  on  visa 
matters  with  a  decision  made  by  an  advisory 
Instrument  of  the  Justice  Department  re- 
lating to  a  question  of  admissibility  gives 
rise  to  a  number  of  questions  which  I  shall 
be  ready  to  take  up  with  you  when  the  Issue 
of   Richard   Burton's  visa  Is   resolved. 

Meanwhile,  the  point  of  my  letter  is  the 
authority  vested  In  you  by  law.  as  Secretary 
of  State,  is  in  no  way  encumljered  by  opin- 
ions or  decisions  relating  to  the  admissibil- 
ity of  aliens  In  possession  of  a  valid  visa 
Further,  there  can  l)€  no  reasonable  argu- 
ment against  the  claim  that  Richard  Bur- 
ton's case  Is  an  unusual  one  because  a  casual 
reading  of  the  dally  Journals  offer  more  than 
sufficient    evidence    to    support    that    claim. 

The  transcript  of  hearing  held  by  our  sub- 
committee  on   this   matter    Is  available   for 
^your  reading  If  you  so  desire, 

lyith  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Michael   A.   Feichan, 

Ch,airman. 

The  letter  which  I  received  from  the 
Department  of  State  today,  over  the  sig- 
nature of  Frederick  G.  Dutton.  an  As- 
sistant Secretary,  was  released  to  some 
members  of  the  press  earlier  today. 
Apcordingly,  I  Include  in  my  remarks  the 
text  of  the  letter  which  I  received  from 
the  Department  of  State,  announcing  its 
determination  to  hold  firmly  to  its  de- 
cision on  the  eligibility  of  Richard  Bur- 
ton to  hold  a  valid  visa  for  admission 
into  the  United  States: 

Department  op  State. 
Washington,  February  13.  1964. 
The  Honorable  Michael  A.  Feighan. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  February  7,  1964,  concerning  your 
interest  In  the  eligibility  of  Richard  Burton 
to  receive  a  nonimmigrant  visa. 

The  Department  has  now  completed  the 
review  of  the  Issuance  of  a  visa  to  Mr.  Bur- 
ton, which  you  requested  Mr.  Schwartz  to 
undertake  when  he  testified  before  your  sub- 
committee on  February  3.  19S4.  As  you 
know,  a  nonimmigrant  visa  was  Issued  to  Mr 
Burton  following  the  approval  by  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  of  a  peti- 
tion filed  by  a  U.S.  employer  who  has  con- 
tracted with  him  for  a  theatrical  production 
In  Boston  and  New  York.  Our  review  has 
uncovered  no  Information  which  would  war- 
rant a  finding  of  Ineligibility  or  a  revoca- 
tion of  his  visa,  under  the  applicable  laws 


and  regulations  which  specifically  define  the 
grounds  upon  which  visas  may  be  denied. 

If  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  takes 
a  contrary  view  to  that  of  the  Department 
of  State  In  this  matter,  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  of  course,  has  the  au- 
thority to  refuse  admission  at  the  port  of 
entry.  We  t)elleve.  however,  that  our  views 
are  In  accord  with  those  of  that  Service. 
Sincerely  yours. 
For  the  Secretary  of  State: 

Frcdoiick  O.  Dutton. 

Assistant    Secretary. 

Richard  Burton  has  cleared  the  first 
hurdle;  that  is,  the  State  Department's 
dubious  determination  on  his  eligibility 
to  receive  a  visa  for  admission  into  the 
United  States.  He  must  now  face  the 
second  hurdle,  by  law.  through  establish- 
ins^is  eligibility  for  admission  into  the 
United  States  before  a  hearing  officer 
or  officers  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service.  Richard  Burton 
must  face  that  second  hurdle  when  he 
attempts  physically  to  enter  the  United 
States  on  the  visa  issued  by  a  consular 
officer  in  Mexico  which  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  has  affirmed  as  a  valid 
visa.  That  second  and  clearly  separate 
hurdle  is  established  by  law  and  must 
be  safeguarded  by  the  Attorney  General 
through  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service. 

In  my  opinion,  justice  and  morality 
are  inseparable.  I  cannot  help  but  have 
confidence  that  the  Attorney  General, 
under  the  broad  p>owers  granted  to  him 
by  the  governing  statutes  of  our  immi- 
gration laws,  will  cast  aside  the  redtape, 
bureaucratic  interpretations,  and  ad- 
visory opinions  to  exercise  the  legal 
powers  with  which  he  has  been  en- 
trusted. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  Attorney 
General  Kennedy  will  do  two  things  in 
rendering  his  final  decision  in  this  case: 

First.  Uphold  ^he  clear  intent  of  Con- 
gress. S.    I 

Second.  Exercise  a  public  concern  for 
th%  moral  values  of  American  democracy, 
particularly  as  those  values  affect  our 
youth  and  the  future  of  our  country. 


EXCESSIVE  IMPORTS  OF  CRUDE  OIL 
HURTS  DOMESTIC  CRUDE  OIL  IN- 
DUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Rogers]  Is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  a  situation  which 
is  damaging  to  the  petroleum  producers 
of  my  State  and  others  in  which  our 
great  oil  wealth  lies,  and  which  must  be 
the  concern  of  Members  from  all  States 
because  of  its  direct  implications  to  the 
national  security. 

I  refer  to  the  continuing  damage  to 
domestic  crude  oil  production  caused  by 
excessive  Imports  of  foreign  oil.  Most 
people  are  familiar  with  the  manner  in 
which  imports  of  crude  oil  replaces  the 
market  for  domestic  crude,  because  crude 
oil  can  be  produced  so  much  cheaper 


abroad  that,  even  after  paying  ocean 
shipping  charges,  it  still  is  able  to  under- 
sell American  crude  in  our  own  country. 

Less  well  understood,  however.  Is  the 
fact  that  imports  of  residual  heating  oil. 
by  usurping  the  market  for  domestic 
residual,  force  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  the  production  and  marketing  of  do- 
mestic crude. 

In  fact,  this  is  completely  misunder- 
stood by  some  of  my  good  friends  from 
the  Atlantic  Coast  States,  who  seem  to 
feel  that  only  jobs  and  income  in  the 
coal-producing  States  are  endangered  by 
excessive  residual  imports. 

This  is  far  from  the  fact. 

Although  consumption  of  residual  fuel 
oil  has  remained  relatively  stagnant  for 
the  United  States  as  a  whole,  residual 
imports  have  increased  some  21  percent 
since  1959.  when  controls  were  first  ap- 
plied. This  has  forced  domestic  refiners 
to  further  decrease  their  residual  yield, 
and  correspondingly  increase  the  yield  of 
light  products  which  are  in  surplus  sup- 
ply. Although  residual  imports,  as  con- 
trolled by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, are  increased  on  the  grounds  of 
anticipated  ■'demand"  or  "need,"  the 
same  principle  is  not  being  employed  to 
reduce  imports  of  oil  products  which  are 
clearly  surplus. 

This  has  had  the  effect  of  both  de- 
creasing markets  for  domestic  crude  and 
the  price  which  domestic  producers  real- 
ize for  the  more  than  700.000  barrels  a 
day  of  residual  fuel  oil  which  they  still 
supply  the  domestic  market. 

Opponents  of  residual  import  controls 
are  fond  of  claiming  that  quotas  must 
constantly  be  increased  to  make  up  for 
the  decline  in  domestic  production. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  complete  reversal  of 
the  facts.  The  truth  is,  continuing  in- 
creases in  the  number  of  barrels  of  for- 
eign residual  permitted  to  be  shipped  in 
and  sold  at  cutrate  prices  force  a  corre- 
sponding decrease  in  the  production  of 
residual  from  domestic  crude  oil. 

Whereas  refineries  were  producing 
some  900.000  barrels  daily  of  residual 
from  domestic  crude  a  few  months  ago, 
today  they  have  been  forced  to  reduce 
that  yield  to  no  more  than  700.000 — al- 
though the  market  is  saturated  for  the 
lighter  products  which  they  either  must 
make  in  place  of  it,  or  else  reduce  their 
total  refinery  throughput. 

An  official  of  the  Texas  Independent 
Producers  and  Royalty  Owners  Associa- 
tion, an  organization  made  up  of  domes- 
tic F>etroleum  producers,  put  the  case 
very  clearly  in  a  statement  last  fall.  At 
that  time,  it  should  be  noted,  domestic 
residual  refinery  yield  was  still  850.000 
barrels  per  day.  a  figure  which  even  then 
was  too  low  for  the  best  interests  of  U.S. 
crude  production. 

The  official  of  the  association  de- 
clared : 

The  market  for  residual  fuel  oil  nationwide 
Is  not  growing  as  fast  as  resld  Imports  even 
under  controls.  So.  decontrol  of  fuel  oil  Im- 
ports— or  any  further  /TiFto-ease  In  supplies 
above  demand — could  serlpusly  Injure  do- 
mestic oil  producers.  We  still  turn  out  some 
850.000  barrels  dally  of  resld  from  domestic 
produced  oil.  which,   when  combined   with 
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the  higher  priced  products,  is  marketed  prof- 
itably from  $3  crude. 

Any  sharp  Increase  In  residual  fuel  oil  Im- 
ports could  only  depress  further  the  already 
ridiculously  low  residual  oil  price,  helping 
no  company  nor  source  country,  in  the  end. 
If  domestic  refiners  were  to  try  and  counter 
such  surpluses  by  decreasing  resld  yields,  it 
could  only  demoralize  the  entire  gasoline 
market  and  hurt  the  Importers  as  well  as 
others  Involved. 

I  might  add  that  this  conviction  is  not 
held  alone  by  the  Texas  independent 
producers  organization.  The  president 
of  that  association  has  declared  that  its 
conclusions  on  the  vital  importance  to 
crude  production  of  controlling  residual 
imports  came  only  after  careful  consid- 
eration was  given  to  the  matter  in  vari- 
ous councils  of  lndep>endent  producers, 
including  the  Independent  Petroleum 
Association  of  America,  the  liaison  com- 
mittee— which  comprises  representatives 
of  Independent  producer  associations  in 
some  20  States — and  in  all  the  independ- 
ent associations  In  Texas. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  Mr.  Stewart 
Udall,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who 
has  the  resF>onsibility  for  administering 
the  oil  import  control  programs,  has 
clearly  recognized  the  interdependence 
of  both  residual  and  crude  import  limits 
to  protect  the  domestic  industry  in  the 
interests  of  national  security. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  some  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  from  New  England, 
who  had  protested  continuation  of  resid- 
ual import  controls.  Secretary  Udall 
termed  the  domestic  oil  industry  "per- 
haps the  most  essential  of  all  to  our  na- 
tional security,"  and  declared,  according 
to  press  reports : 

When  the  national  security  contribution  of 
the  residual  fuel  oil  program  Is  measured  In 
the  broader  terms  of  the  overall  petroleum 
Import  control  system.  It  Is  apparent  that  In 
order  to  maintain  the  Integrity  of  the  control 
program  It  Is  necessary  to  retain  controls  on 
all  of  the  principal  derivatives  of  crude  oil. 
Including  residual  fuel  oil. 

I  completely  agree  with  the  Secretary, 
and  I  commend  him  for  his  recognition 
that  the  domestic  crude  industry  must 
be  maintained  in  the  Interests  of  nation- 
al security  and  his  clear  understanding 
that  this  cannot  be  accomplished  with- 
out continuing  import  controls  on  resid- 
ual oil,  as  well  as  on  foreign  crude. 

However,  I  think  it  important  that  Mr. 
Udall  and  his  associates,  who  have,  in 
my  opinion,  performed  such  an  excellent 
service  on  behalf  of  our  country  and  Its 
security,  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  impor- 
tance to  the  crude-producing  industry  of 
more  sharply  restricting  the  volume  of 
residual  Imports.  As  I  have  pointed  out, 
each  barrel  of  imported  residual  in  effect 
prevents  the  production  in  this  country 
of  a  barrel  of  domestic  crude.  And  yet, 
the  residual  Import  quotas  have  been  in- 
creased from  343.000  barrels  per  day 
when  they  were  first  imposed  in  1959  to 
about  575.000  barrels  per  day  this  year. 

And  while  residual  imports  continually 
increase,  the  domestic  oil  industry  is  be- 
ing hurt.  The  Independent  Petroleum 
Association  of  America  estimated  that 
only  about  43,500  new  oil  wells  were  com- 


pleted in  1963 — a  decline  of  2,700  wells 
under  the  number  drilled  the  year  be- 
fore. 

Total  well-drilling  activity  was  at  the 
lowest  point  in  1963  in  the  past  14  years. 
In  this  same  period  of  time,  however, 
the  consumption  of  petroleum  showed  an 
increase  of  more  than  60  percent.  Prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  decline  of  domestic 
drilling  production  is  the  excessive  im- 
ports of  both  crude  and  residual  oil.  In 
the  January  1964  issue  of  Independent 
Petroleum  Monthly,  Independent  Petro- 
leum Association  of  America  commented : 

These  downward  trends  In  drilling  are  an 
Indication  of  the  depressed  conditions  which 
have  existed  In  the  producing  branch  of  the 
domestic  petroleum  Industry  for  several 
years.  They  must  be  reversed  If  the  Industry 
Is  to  find  the  oil  ani^^as  reserves  needed 
to  meet  the  increasing  energy  requirements 
of  this  country  In  the  years  ahead. 

It  seems  to  me  little  doubt  remains 
that  excessive  residual  imports  are  ad- 
verse to  a  strong  domestic  petroleum  in- 
dustry and  that  the  drilling  trend  of 
recent  years  must  be  reversed  if  our  de- 
pendable and  secure  continental  sources 
of  petroleum  are  to  be  maintained  in  a 
position  capable  of  meeting  any  national 
emergency. 

There  are  bills  now  r>ending  before 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  to  limit  the 
imports  of  residual  fuel  oil  according 
to  a  fair  formula  based  on  total  demand. 
I  do  not  contend  that  this  approach  is 
the  only  solution  to  the  problem,  or  that 
it  would  solve  all  of  the  difficulties. 
However,  I  do  feel  that  the  subject  mat- 
ter is  of  such  vast  importance  that  it 
demands  the  continued  attention  and 
alertness  of  the  Congress  if  the  domestic 
oil  industry  and  the  associated  contribu- 
tions to  the  basic  security  of  this  Nation 
are  to  be  protected.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  would  in 
the  near  future  hold  hearings  on  the 
subject  matter  generally  so  that  proper 
legislation  to  meet  the  challenge  to  the 
security  may  be  perfected. 

The  Interior  Department  has  held  a 
tight  rein  on  imports  during  the  past 
year  and  no  so-called  emergency  extra 
quotas  have  been  granted  despite  the  ef- 
forts of  some  groups  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  a  shortage  exists  or  is 
threatened. 

I  urge  Secretary  Udall  and  his  asso- 
ciates to  continue  their  deep  interest  in 
the  security  and  welfare  of  this  Nation 
and  the  proper  preservation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  energy  resources  that  are  in- 
dispensable to  our  well-being.  I  would 
further  urge  that  no  increase  in  quotas 
be  granted  for  the  coming  imF>ort  period. 

I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  at  this 
juncture  to  add  one  point  which  will  be 
of  interest  to  my  colleagues  and  friends 
in  New  England.  The  claim  has  often 
been  made  that  the  import  controls  pro- 
gram has  forced  the  price  of  residual  oil 
higher  and,  thus,  penalized  the  New 
England  consumer.  Indeed,  Secretary 
Udall,  in  his  letter  to  the  New  England 
delegation,  asserted  that  impwrt  controls 
had  resulted  in  slightly  higher  prices  for 
residual,  although  he  pointed  out  that 


the  long-term  cost  to  the  e«onomy  if 
controls  were  abandoned  would  prove  to 
be  very  substantial. 

The  fact  is  that  the  cost  of  residual  to 
New  England  consumers  today  is  far  less 
than  it  was  before  import  controls  were 
established  in  1959.  The  latest  report  of 
thejOfflce  of  Emergency  Planning  shows 
that  the  average  full  tanker  cargo  price 
for  imported  residual  delivered  to  New 
England  ports  during  the  period  Jan- 
uary-November of  this  year  was  $2.02  per 
barrel.  This  compares  with  the  price  of 
$2.33  per  barrel  during  this  same  11- 
month  period  of  1958,  the  latest  full  year 
before  the  oil  import  control  program 
began. 

Since  the  consumption  of  residual  oil 
in  New  England  is  at  the  rate  of  75  mil- 
lion barrels  F>er  year,  the  31  cents  per 
barrel  decline  in  price  means  that  New 
England  consumers  have  actually  saved 
more  than  $23  million  on  the  price  of 
residual  used  this  year,  compared  with 
what  they  would  have  had  to  pay  at  pre- 
import-control  prices.  I  assure  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  from  th&New  Eng- 
land States  that  I  am  heartily  in  accord 
with  their  desire  to  obtain  reasonably 
priced  fuel  for  their  consuming  constitu- 
ents. However,  I  also  urge  them  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  prices  which  utilities  and 
indiTstrial  users  of  residual  oil  are  paying 
in  New  England  are  lower  today  than  be- 
fore controls  went  into  effect  and  that 
the  claims  by  importers  and  oil  mar- 
keters that  import  restrictions  have 
penalized  their  area  simply  are  not  borne 
out  by  the  facts. 

F\irther,  I  urge  that  they  keep  in  mind 
that  the  great  industrial  area  of  New 
England  is  too  important  to  its  own  citi- 
zens and  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation  to  be- 
come dependent  on  an  uncertain  foreign 
source  of  fuel.  Neither  the  coal  nor  the 
domestic  oil  industry  are  advocating  a 
shutting-off  or  even  a  material  rollback 
of  residual  oil  imE>orts.  Those  of  us  con- 
cerned with  maintaining  a  strong  domes- 
tic fuel  industry,  however,  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  an  irreparable  damage  will 
be  done  to  them  if  residual  imports  are 
permitted  to  continue  to  increase  as  they 
have  in  recent  years. 

I  believe  that  the  unhealthy  aspects  of 
this  situation  can  be  relieved  in  a  man- 
ner fair  to  all  areas  and  parties  involved 
with  the  adoption  of  appropriate  legis- 
lation that  can  be  the  product  of  the 
hearings  which  I  have  heretofore  advo- 
cated. I  would  urge  all  of  my  colleagues, 
especially  including  my  good  friends 
from  New  England,  to  lend  their  sup- 
port to  the  basic  proposition  to  which  I 
have  addressed  myself. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  will  be  hap- 
py to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  whether  the 
gentleman  can  tell  me  whether  they  are 
still  practicing  the  oil  import  shenani- 
gans at  Brownsville,  Tex.,  that  I  per- 
sonally observed  a  couple  or  3  years  ago 
wherein  Mexican  crude  oil  is  tanked  by 
ship.  I  believe  from  Tampico  to  the  port 
of  Brownsville,  and  unloaded  there  into 
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bonded  storage  tanks.  Still  In  bond.  It 
is  transported  by  tank  trucks  across  the 
International  Bridge  between  Browns- 
ville and  Matamoros,  Mexico.  The 
trucks  circle  the  Mexican  customs  sta- 
tion and  scarcely  stop.  They  are  checked 
off  almost  automatically  by  some  means 
by  Mexican  authorities,  for  the  wheels 
scarcely  stop  turning  on  the  trucks  and 
with  their  oil  cargoes  intact  they  go 
right  back  across  the  bridge  into  Browns- 
ville. Tex.  Thus  the  crude  is  made  free 
oil  and  shipped  out  to  various  ports  along 
the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  United 
States.  I  made  inquiry  after  seeing  this 
operation  and  was  told  by  letter,  and 
some  of  my  information  was  private  and 
off  the  record,  provided  by  certain  peo- 
ple in  this  Goverriment.  that  this  opera- 
tion takes  place  because  if  Mexico  could 
not  dump  this  oil  into  the  United  States 
it  would  be  sold  to  Cuba.  In  other  words, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  it  came  into  the 
United  States  as  a  form  of  glorified 
blackmail — that  we  either  take  this  sur- 
plus crude  oil  or  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment says  in  effect  "We  will  sell  it  to 
Castro." 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Let  me  say 
this  to  the  gentleman.  I  appreciate  the 
problem  and  understand  it.  It  has  been 
going  on  for  some  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.    That  is  right.  | 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  basic 
problem  is  that  overland  imports  of  oil 
are  not  included  in  this  import  control 
program.  What  happened  in  the  Mexi- 
can situation  was  simply  this.  Mexico 
did  not  have  a  northern  port.  Mexico 
could  have  opened  a  northern  port  in 
northern  Mexico  and  brought  in  oil  by 
tanker  to  the  northern  port,  then 
brought  it  In  overland  and  it  would  not 
have  been  included  in  the  Import  control 
program.  But  it  was  considered  at  the 
time  this  was  permitted  that  it  would  be 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
to  permit  its  tankers  to  come  Into 
Brownsville,  which  is  the  nearest  port  to 
northern  Mexico,  then  permit  this  oil  to 
be  carried  back  under  bond  into  Mexico 
by  truck  and  then  brought  In  overland. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  a  good  idea  I  do 
not  know.  I  think,  frankly,  overland  im- 
ports should  have  been  included  in  the 
import  control  program  and.  of  course, 
if  they  had  been,  it  would  have  solved 
this  problem. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  agree.  This  sort  of 
operation,  in  my  opinion  at  least,  and  I 
am  not  an  expert  on  oil  imports,  does 
contribute.  I  am  sure,  to  what  the  gentle- 
man is  talking  about  and  protesting. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
desire  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  for  the  statements  being  made  by 
him  today.     I  am  aware  of  the  accuracy 


of  what  he  is  saying  and  I  do  trust  much 
additional  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
problems  which  he  ably  describes. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1964 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert ^  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  MeaderI  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  civil  rights  bill,  H.R.  7152.  has  passed 
the  House.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  all 
of  us  to  pause  and  see  what  we  have 
done.  This  is  not  an  idle  exercise  be- 
cause the  other  body  may  well  make  sub- 
stantial modifications  in  this  measure 
and  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  pass 
again  on  this  legislation  when  it  comes 
before  us  in  the  form  of  a  conference 
report. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted  against  H.R.  7152 
because  of  the  excessive  power  and  ex- 
tension of  scope  of  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  it  provides  and  because 
of  the  oppressive  sanction  by  which  the 
Attorney  General  is  authorized  to  pro- 
ceed against  citizens  in  enforcement  of 
various  titles  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  Subcom- 
mittee No.  5  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
I  have  participated  in  the  formulation  of 
civil  rights  legislation  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. I  met  informally  with  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee to  consider  what  might  appropriately 
be  contamed  in  an  omnibus  civil  rights 
bill  in  early  January  of  1963  These  dis- 
cussions resulted  in  the  introduction  on 
January  30,  1963.  of  H.R.  3139  by  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  TMr.  McCulloch). 

Prom  that  time  on.  my  interest  in  this 
legislation  continued  through  the  22  days 
of  public  hearings  of  our  subcommittee, 
through  the  17  days  of  executive  sessions, 
through  the  5  days  of  sessions  of  the  full 
committee,  through  the  9  days  of  con- 
sideration by  the  Rules  Committee  of 
the  House  and  through  9  days  of  Rebate 
on-the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  consciously  and  in- 
tentionally refrained  from  introducing 
civil  rights  legislation  myself  or  from  an- 
nouncing any  rigid  fxjsition  publicly  for 
the  reason  that  as  a  member  of  the  jury 
as  it  were  or  as  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  wanted  to  maintain  an  open 
mind  and  a  position  of  flexibility  to  the 
end  that  we  might  work  out  In  the  legis- 
lative process,  sometimes  called  the  art 
of  compromise,  a  fair,  effective,  reason- 
able, and  workable  civil  rights  bill  which 
would  go  as  far  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  any  power  to  go  in  achieving 
equal  treatment  of  all  citizens,  and  would 
preserve  to  the  maximum  the  protection 
of  citizens  when  proceeded  against  by 
their  Federal  Government. 

When  the  bill  was  ordered  reported  by 
the  lull  Judiciary  Committee.  I  reviewed 
my  study  of  this  subject  over  the  pre- 
vious 10  months  and  made  my  decision. 
Thi.s  decision  and  the  reasons  for  it  were 


as  clearly  and  succinctly  stated  as  I  knew 
how  to  do  In  the  16  pages  of  my  addi- 
tional views  commencing  on  page  43  of 
the  committee  report.  Not  only  were 
these  views  when  published  generally 
available  to  the  general  public.  Including 
the  constituents  of  the  district  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent,  but.  In  addition, 
I  summarized  these  views  In  a  press  re- 
lease which  I  made  available  generally 
to  the  press  and  specifically  to  news 
media  covering  Michigan  and  my  con- 
gressional district.  I  also  summarized 
my  views  In  a  newsletter  to  constituents, 
and  in  telecasts  and  broadcasts  on  radio 
and  television  stations  In  my  district,  em- 
phasized the  ImiKirtance  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  expounded  my  views  with  re- 
spect to  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  21.  1964,  I 
appeared  as  a  witness  before  the  Rules 
Committee  of  the  House  and.  in  a  pre- 
pared statement  released  to  the  press, 
reiterated  my  comments  on  H.R  7152 
and  the  modifications  that  I  believed 
needed  to  be  made  if  it  were  to  receive 
my  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  between  November  20, 
1963  and  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  on  Monday.  February  10,  1964. 
I  did  not  receive  one  communication 
specifically  challenging  the  facts  or  logic 
or  correctness  in  principle  of  the  p>osition 
I  had  publicly  announced,  although  of 
course.  I  did  receive  some  communica- 
tions both  from  my  district  and  outside 
it.  many  of  which  favored  the  legislation 
without  change  and  others  vigorously  op- 
posing the  legislation. 

Parenthetically,  it  was  surprising  to 
me  that  so  few  communications  were 
received  with  respect  to  a  measure  so 
far-reaching. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  subcommittee  which  had 
given  intensive  study  to  this  subject,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  it  was  my  obligation 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  the  public  generally, 
to  analyze  the  contents  of  the  legislation 
and  to  present  arguments  in  favor  of  a 
version  of  the  legislation  which  I  could 
support,  and^against  those  portions  of 
the  bill  which  I  believed  were  wrong,  and 
that  is  precisely  what  I  proceeded  to  do. 
both  in  general  debate  and  by  offering 
amendments  myself.  supp>ortlng  those  of- 
fered by  others  and  opposing  still  others 
and.  as  a  member  of  the  committee  han- 
dling the  bill,  to  participate  actively  In 
floor  debate     This  I  did. 

Some  of  the  amendments  I  offered 
would  have  made  the  bill  even  stronger. 
Others  would  have  made  It  more  work- 
able and  others  would  have  trimmed  ex- 
cessive expansion  of  the  orbit  of  Federal 
power  and  withheld  oppressive  enforce- 
ment sanctions  depriving  citizens  of  pro- 
tections guaranteed  them  In  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Only  one  significant  amendment 
which  I  offered  became  a  part  of  the  final 
legislation:  namely,  a  nonpreemption 
clause  preserving  the  validity  of  State 
and  local  laws  and  ordinances  now  on  the 
books  or  hereafter  to  be  enacted  which 
otherwise  might  have  been  invalidated 
through  the  preemption  doctrine  of  the 
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Nelson  case:  namely,  th^t  the  Federal 
Government  had  occupied  the  field  of 
civil  rights  and  all  State  and  local  enact- 
ments In  this  field  were  to  be  Invalid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  some  minor 
modifications  were  adopted  during  con- 
sideration by  the  House  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole,  the  objectionable  fea- 
tures which  I  discussed  In  my  additional 
views  were  largely  untouched.  There- 
fore, as  I  had  announced  3  months  ear- 
lier, I  cast  my  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  three  editorials  on  this 
subject,  which  discuss  the  attitude  that 
I  took  toward  this  legislation,  have  ap- 
peared during  consideration  of  the  bill, 
and  thereafter. 

The  Ypsilantl,  Mich..  Press  in  my  con- 
gressional district  on  Thursday.  Febru- 
ary 6.  1964.  carried  a  very  thoughtful 
editorial  referring  to  my  analysis  of  the 
civil  rights  bill,  under  the  title  "Even 
Moral  Rights  Must  Recognize  Law."  I 
Incorporate  the  text  of  this  editorial  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks: 
Even    Moral    Rights    Must    Recognizx   Law 

Representative  George  Meader's  recent  re- 
marks that  the  administration's  civil  rights 
bin  "Invades  the  liberties  of  Individual  citi- 
zens and  disturbs  the  delicate  equilibrium  of 
our  unique  goverrunental  system  of  checks 
and  balances  and  separation  of  powers"  Is 
evidence  of  the  doubts  and  uneasiness  felt 
by  opponents  of  the  present  bill  now  under 
study. 

Advocates  of  the  current  bill  Insist  civil 
rights  Is  a  moral  Issue.  This  we  grant,  and 
the  press  stands  solid,  and  forthright,  for 
all  the  real  meaning  of  civil  rights — such  as 
equality  of  jobs,  of  housing,  of  living.  Yet. 
do  demonstrators  have  a  moral  right — as 
some  now  argue — to  show  their  disrespect  for 
law  on  the  grounds  that  present  law  conflicts 
with  their  conscience?  If  yes,  then  poverty 
Is  also  a  moral  Issue  Surely  every  human 
being  has  the  right  to  freedom  from  want. 
Logically  then,  why  can't  confiscation  of  an- 
other's property  be  viewed  as  a  moral  right 
transcending  the  legal  protection  given  by  a 
constitution?  (This  argument  has  been 
used  by  many  dictatorships  today-confisca- 
tion of  wealth  for  the  general  welfare  of  all 
people.) 

Or  It  might  be  argued  that  every  employer 
If  his  conscience  so  dictates  must  hire  any 
qualified  worker.  It  could  be  argued  that 
his  moral  obligation  Is  to  Ignore  what  the 
law  may  say  about  union  shops  since  these 
restrictions  conflict  with  what  his  conscience 
tells  him  is  his  moral  duty. 

Another  employer  might  (and  at  least  one 
has)  Just  as  sincerely  argued  that  the  grad- 
uated Income  tax  Is  In  fact  confiscation  of 
what  a  man  produces — depriving  him  of  his 
Inalienable  right  to  property — and  that  he 
no  longer  In  good  conscience  can  withhold 
money  from  his  employees'  pay.  because  he 
believes  this  Is  morally  dishonest. 

We  doubt  If  the  strongest  proponents  of 
civil  rights  as  a  moral  Issue  would  be  willing 
to  stand  up  and  fight  for  propositions  such 
as  these. 

What  we  hope  to  make  clear  Is  that  be- 
cause something  Is  a  moral  Issue  does  not 
put  It  above  or  outside  the  existing  laws  of 
society. 

What  chaos  we'd  have  without  respect  for 
law. 

The  way  to  correct  Inequities  Is  not  by 
defying  or  Ignoring  existing  laws— but  by 
legal  change  of  the  rules,  written  clearly  so 
that  there  are  no  broad,  undefined  powers 
given  away  to  any  agency  of  government 
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which  could  lead  to  a  denial  of  Individual 
liberty  or  freedom. 

The  Adrian  (Mich.)  Dally  Telegram, 
In  my  congressional  district  on  Friday, 
February  7.  1964,  commented  on  my  ef- 
forts to  strengthen  the  bill  by  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  created  a  bi- 
partisan congressional  commission  to  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  some  States 
denied  or  abridged  the  right  to  vote  with 
a  view  to  reducing  the  representation  of 
those  States  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  required  by  section  2  of  the  XIV 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
This  editorial  also  conmiented  upon  my 
efforts  to  rephrase  the  public  acconuno- 
datlons  section  of  the  bill  to  bring  it 
within  proper  Federal  regulation  of  In- 
terstate commerce,  namely,  the  protec- 
tion of  the  right  of  citizens  to  travel  be- 
tween States  through  all  forms  of  con- 
veyances and  by  free  access  to  all  facili- 
ties connected  with  the  Interstate  and 
primary  highway  systems  as  defined  by 
law. 

This  editorial  Is  entitled  "Meader  In 
Civil  Rights  Debate."  I  incorporate  the 
text  of  this  editorial  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks : 

Meader  in  Civil  Rights  Debate 

Representative  George  Meader,  of  Michi- 
gan, has  had  a  prominent  part  In  the  de- 
bate In  the  House  on  the  civil  rights  meas- 
ure. In  one  Instance  he  tried  but  failed  to 
strengthen  the  voting  rights  provisions  of 
the  bill;  In  the  other  he  failed  In  an  effort 
to  trim  drastically  the  public  accommoda- 
tions section. 

On  Tuesday  Meader  offered  an  amend- 
ment aimed  to  Impose  a  pyenalty  on  States 
for  disenfranchising  voters.  And  It  was  a 
drastic  penalty:  It  would  have  reduced  the 
representation  In  Congress  of  States  which 
denied  voting  rights  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin.  It  was  directed, 
obviously,  at  Southern  States  and  in  behalf 
of  the  Negro  voters  In  those  States.  The 
amendment  was  objected  to  as  out  of  order 
by  Representative  Emanuel  Celler,  I>emo- 
crat.  of  New  York,  floc«"  manager  of  the  civil 
rights  bin. 

Mr.  Meader  argued  that  the  amendment  to 
Impose  a  penalty  bill  stronger,  that  "once 
this  Congress  enforces  thie  14th  amendment, 
you  will  find  that  States  practicing  denial  of 
voting  rights  because  of  color  or  race  will 
desist."  But  Celler  argued  that  the  matter 
of  reducing  a  State's  representation  In  Con- 
gress was  foreign  to  the  purport  of  the  vot- 
ing rights  section  of  the  bill.  Representative 
Eugene  Keoch.  Democrat,  of  New  York,  who 
was  presiding,  ruled  that  the  Meader  amend- 
ment was  not  germane. 

Wednesday  Mr.  Meader  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  public  accommodations  section 
of  the  bill.  As  written,  the  bill  holds  that  all 
hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  service  stations, 
theaters,  and  other  public  places  must  be 
open  to  all  persons.  Irrespective  of  race,  col- 
or, or  religion.  Mr.  Meader  proposed  cover- 
ing only  motels,  restaurants,  service  stations, 
etc..  on  or  adjacent  to  the  Nation's  Inter- 
state and  primary  highway  system.  The  bill's 
public  accommodations  section  is  based  on 
the  commerce  clause  of-  the  Constitution 
which  gives  Congress  the  pwwer  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among 
the  States. 

Other  Federal  laws  such  as  the  minimum 
wage  are  based  on  this  clause.  Thus  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  authority  to  enforce  a 
minimum  wage  on  goods  In  Interstate  com- 
merce jl^t  not  on  goods  or  services  within 


the  boundary  of  one  State.  Under  the  in- 
terstate commerce  theory,  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  has  been  widely 
extended  In  recent  years. 

Mr.  Meader  argued  that  giving  the  Federal 
Government  authority  to  regulate  public  ac- 
commodations not  precisely  Interstate  In 
character  was  a  completely  new  extension  of 
authority  He  said  the  bill's  section  "la 
fuzzy,  vague,  ambiguous,  and  reeks  of  pow- 
er." But  his  amendment  was  voted  down  153 
to  68.  And  the  original  public  accommoda- 
tions section  remains  In  the  bill. 

If  the  bill  passes  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress, as  it  Is  likely  to,  and  becomes  law.  most 
probably  it  will  be  subjected  to  testa  as  to  Its 
constitutionality,  particularly  the  provision 
giving  the  Federal  Government  the  right  to 
act  against  any  Individual  hotel,  motel,  or 
service  station  owner  who  may  elect  to  re- 
strict his  patronage.  Such  a  constitutional 
test  might  affirm  the  civil  rights  measure, 
but  It  also  might  overturn  It.  With  the 
Meader  amendment  In  the  bill  affirmation  of 
Its  constitutionality  might  have  been  more 
certain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  bill  had  passed 
the  House,  the  Washington  Evening 
Star,  under  date  of  Tuesday,  Febru- 
ary 11,  1964,  made  what  seems  to  me  a 
very  sound  and  penetrating  analysis  of 
the  civil  rights  product  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  also  commenting  upon 
the  rather  unusual  legislative  history  of 
this  bill  and  Indicating  that  there  was  a 
large  job  indeed  ahead  for  the  other  body 
if  this  legislation  were  to  be  overhauled, 
tightened  up  and  clarified  so  as  to  be- 
come a  reasonable  and  effective  Federal 
civil  rights  law.  I  set  forth  the  text  of 
that  editorial  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks. 

Repair  Job  Needed 

The  House  now  has  passed  what  has  aptly 
been  described  as  the  "most  far-reaching" 
civil  rights  bill  ever  put  before  Congress. 
This  Is  no  exaggeration.  And  as  enacted  by 
the  House,  the  bill  is  very  much  In  need  of 
an  overhaul. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  bill — though  new  civil 
rights  legislation  is  both  desirable  and  nec- 
essary— did  not  receive  anything  like  ade- 
quate consideration  In  the  House.  A  few 
facts  will  Illustrate  the  point.  At  present, 
there  are  432  Members  of  the  House.  Every 
quoriun  call  was  answered  by  at  least  400 
Members.  So  the  legislators  were  In  attend- 
ance. But  In  votes  taken  on  21  Issues  af- 
fecting the  bill,  some  of  them  of  great  Im- 
portance, the  average  was  1317  against 
amendment  and  64.6  In  favor.  Why  did  less 
than  half  of  the  House  membership  take 
part  In  the  debate  and  In  the  votes  on 
amendments?  Simply  because  those  who 
were  against  the  bill  or  who  wanted  to  mod- 
ify It.  Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats, 
knew  they  were  beaten  before  the  first  speech 
was  made.  They  had  no  stomach  for  the 
fight  and  were  more  than  willing  to  pass  the 
battle  on  to  the  Senate,  meanwhile  trying 
to  harvest  a  little  partisan  hay. 

In  the  Senate,  where  the  steamroller  tac- 
tics so  effectively  used  In  the  House  cannot 
t)e  employed,  the  entire  bill  will  receive  the 
careful  consideration  It  deserves.  This  Is 
proper.  For  a  meaningful  civil  rights  bill, 
when  It  becomes  law,  will  have  a  profound 
effect — not  only  In  the  South,  but  In  other 
sections  of  the  country  as  well.  It  Is  better 
to  consider  It  with  care  now  than  to  regret 
Ill-advised  action  later  on. 

There  are  thr^e  aspects  of  the  House-ap- 
proved bill  which  we  think  ttre  especially  In 
need  of  repair  work  In  the  Senate. 
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One  Is  the  failure  of  the  bill  to  provide  for 
Jury  trials  In  contempt  proceedings  except 
In  title  II.  which  concerns  public  accommo- 
dations. Critics  asked  why,  for  Instance,  was 
no  Jury  trial  provision  contained  In  title  III, 
relating  to  desegregation  of  public  facilities. 
The  answer  was  that  defendants  under  this 
title  generally  would  be  public  officials,  and 
why  give  them  Jury  trials.  This  ts  strange 
doctrine  In  legislation  which  Is  supposed  to 
have  some  relationship  to  equal  protection 
of  the  laws.  Because  a  man  Is  a  public  offi- 
cial docs  not  make  an  Indeterminate  Jail 
sentence  at  the  hands  of  some  arbitrary 
Judge  any  more  palatable — or  equitable.  We 
think  that  In  all  cases  the  Jury  trial  provi- 
sions of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  should 
be  Incorporated  In  this  bill. 

Our  second  point  concerns  title  VI.  author- 
izing the  cutoff  of  Federal  funds  as  an  aid  to 
desegregation  and  fair  treatment. 

This  section  vests  an  enormous  power  In 
the  hands  of  the  President  and  his  subordi- 
nates. That  it  could  be  outrageously  abused 
by  a  politically  minded  and  Irresponsible 
President  Is  beyond  question  The  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  asked  at  a  press  confer- 
ence last  April  about  a  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion recommendation  that  the  President  seek 
power  to  cut  ofT  or  supend  Federal  aid  funds 
to  States  which  fall  to  comply  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws.  Mr.  Kennedy's  an- 
swer was  that  It  "probably  would  be  unwise" 
to  give  the  President  that  kind  of  power. 

Our  feeling  is  that  this  section  In  the  pend- 
ing bin  needs  to  be  much  more  carefully 
drawn.  Funds  can  be  cut,  off  when  there 
has  been  a  nndlng  that  a  "person  has  been 
subjected  to  discrimination.  But  discrimi- 
nation Is  not  defined.  What,  precisely,  does 
It  mean?  We  agree  with  the  observation 
that,  under  this  section,  "the  Innocent  are 
damned  with  the  guilty  If  a  Federal  execu- 
tive agency  can  terminate  Federal  programs 
In  an  entire  State  or  In  some  geographical 
portion  of  a  State  because  one  citizen  was 
discriminated'  against  by  one  State  official 
or  by  a  fellow  citizen."  There  Is  the  further 
point  that  In  the  South  at  least  Negroes 
would  probably  suffer  moet  when  Federal 
aid  Is  cut  off. 

Our  third  objection  goes  to  title  VII.  gen- 
erally known  as  the  fair  employment  prac- 
tices section.  This  section  hits  hard  at 
both  management  and  union  practices  which 
keep  Negroes  from  obtaining  Jobs  com- 
mensurate with  their  abilities.  We  whole- 
heartedly agree  that  legislation  to  accom- 
plish this  Is  needed  The  pending  proposal, 
however.  Is  a  draftsman's  horror.  Once 
again,  Key  terms  are  not  defined.  No  stand- 
ards of  evidence  are  set  forth  to  guide  the 
commission  which  would  be  created  to  ad- 
minister the  section.  In  the  absence  of 
standards,  the  commission  might  readily 
fall  back  on  some  form  of  quota  system, 
which  by  all  means  should  be  avoided.  If 
this  section  Is  accepted  by  the  Senate.  It 
should  first  be  drastically  overhauled, 
tightened  up  and  clarified.    • 

That  this  bill  was  railroaded  through  the 
House  Is  beyond  dispute  Representative 
Mkaoek.  Republican,  of  Michigan.  Is  a  believer 
In  civil  rights  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  which  Initiated 
work  on  this  bill.  At  first,  he  says,  the  meas- 
ure was  seriously  considered.  Then  a  "curi- 
ous change"  took  place.  Without  any  debate 
In  the  subcommittee,  three  sections  were 
suddenly  added  by  the  majority— FEPC. 
broader  powers  for  the  Attorney  General  to 
Intervene  In  suits,  and  a  more  sweeping  pub- 
lic accommodations  section.  Then,  on  Oc- 
tober 29,  the  full  committee  knocked  out  the 
language  of  the  subcommittee  bill.  Substi- 
tute language,  which  was  not  drafted  by  the 


committee  and  the  origin  of  which  Is  not 
clear,  was  approved.  Mr.  Mkaddi  first  saw 
the  completed  draft  when  a  copy  was  de- 
livered to  his  home  at  10: 10  p.m.  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday.  The  committee  met  the 
next  morning  at  10:30  and  declared  the  bill 
not  subject  to  amendment.  That  afternoon, 
following  a  recess  necessitated  by  a  meeting 
of  the  House,  the  bill  was  reported  out. 

Fortunately,  this  sort  of  thing  can't  hap- 
pen In  the  Senate.  The  Senators  will  go 
over  the  bill  line  by  line  and  clause  by  clause. 
We  hope  that  an  effective  bill  will  be  brought 
to  a  vote  after  full  debate  and  passed  with- 
out a  filibuster.  This  will  not  happen,  how- 
ever, unless  modifications  are  accepted.  If 
they  are  not  accepted,  the  only  alternatives 
will  be  to  Invoke  clotiire  or  "wear  out"  the 
objectors  We  do  not  believe  that  either  can 
be  successful. 

Mr.  HALEY  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  am  very  happy  the 
gentleman  is  putting  these  particular 
editorials  in  the  Record  so  that  it  will 
be  a  splendid  record  of  what  happened 
and  what  transpired  on  the  so-called 
civil  rights  bill.  I  think  the  people  of 
this  Nation  in  a  few  years  when  they 
read  this  Record  and  know  the  facts,  will 
realize  that  the  gentleman  who  Is  now 
in  the  well  of  the  House  does  not  have 
to  make  any  apologies  for  the  vote  he 
cast  on  that  particular  issue  of  the  so- 
called  civil  rights  bill. 

I  say  there  is  less  than  5-perCent  civil 
rights  in  the  bill  and  95-percent  Fed- 
eral and  bureaucratic  control  over  the 
people  of  this  Nation.  Time  itself  will 
eventually  awaken  the  American  people 
as  to  what  is  in  this  bill  when  they  begin 
to  comply  with  it  and  I  predict  these 
laws  will  vanish  from  the  statute  books 
of  our  great  Nation. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution.  In  reply  I 
may  say  that  I  have  no  Intention  of 
apologizing  for  having  discharged  what 
I  regard  as  my  sworn  duty  and  responsi- 
bility as  a  legislator  who  has  worked  on 
the  details  of  this  legislation  from  the 
very  beginning.  If  I  had  voted  in  favor 
of  this  bill,  knowing  its  contents  as  I  do. 
having  studied  the  subject  as  long  as  I 
have.  I  could  not  look  my  constituents 
in  the  face. 

I  also  want  to  say  at  this  time  that 
later  on  in  my  remarks  I  am  going  on 
to  try  to  bring  out  in  layman's  language, 
just  what  th^  bill  actually  does,  a  mat- 
ter which  has  not  been  given  very  much 
attention  either  by  the  Members  of  this 
body,  the  press  or  the  American  people. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  I  noted  in  my  views  In 
the  committee  report,  my  opposition  to 
the  version  of  the  civil  rights  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Judiciary  Committee  was 
based  upon  my  belief  that  it  was  unwise, 
if  not  unconstitutional,  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  stretch  its  power  at  the 
expense  of  State  authority  and  individ- 
ual discretion  and  because  I  believed  it 
was  unnecessary  and  undesirable  to  em- 
ploy a  harsh  weapon  for  enforcement 
which    deprived    individual   citizens   of 


their  protections  and  their  liberties. 
Nothing  in  the  debate  caused  me  to  doubt 
the  correctness  of  that  stand. 

The  bill  we  have  passed,  while  con- 
fined to  the  field  of  civil  rights.  In  my 
judgment  establishes  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent for  Federal  intrusion  into  other 
areas  with  the  result  that  our  Federal 
system  without  formal  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  can  be  dissolved  and, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  one  all-power- 
ful National  Government  can  be  estab- 
lished. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  goinp  to  try  to  set 
out  In  layman's  words  the  meaning  and 
effect  of  the  adoption  of  the  terms  of 
the  bill  we  passed  as  they  constitute  a 
precedent  for  Federal  encroachment  and 
usurpation  of  powers  beyond  those  spe- 
cifically granted  to  the  Congress  In  the 
Constitution. 

If.  In  the  name  of  regulating  com- 
merce, the  Federal  Government  may 
compel  any  individual  citizen  against  his 
will  to  associate  with,  to  provide  service 
to.  or  to  do  business  with,  another  In- 
dividual against  the  will  of  either,  even 
though  the  association,  service  or  busi- 
ness has  nothing  to  do  with  the  move- 
ment between  States  of  either  goods  or 
persons — is  there  any  activity  of  In- 
dividuals which  Is  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  long  arm  of  the  Federal  Government? 

If.  in  the  name  of  enforcing  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  compel  a  citizen  against  his 
will  to  do  or  refrain  from  doing  certain 
things  with  respect  to  his  relationships 
with  other  persons — are  there  any  areas 
of  Individual  behavior  protected  from  di- 
rection and  control  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? 

If.  under  the  preemption  doctrine  of 
the  Nelson  case,  the  Federal  Government 
Is  held  to  have  occupied  the  field  in  which 
it  enacts  legislation  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  States  which  may  no  longer  legislate 
In  that  field  and  whose  previous  enact- 
ments are  held  to  be  a  nullity,  what  valid 
powers  remain  to  States  which  are  im- 
mune from  Federal  usurpation? 

Under  the  "equal  protection  of  the 
laws"  clause,  the  Supreme  Court  in  Baker 
against  Carr  has  held  that  the  courts 
may,  in  private  litigation,  determine  a 
vital  element  of  a  coordinate  branch  of 
the  government,  the  legislative  branch; 
namely,  its  composition. 

If  the  Federal  Government  may  estab- 
lish uniformity  In  legislative  districting, 
in  associations  and  business  dealings  be- 
tween citizens,  could  it  not.  if  moved  to 
do  so,  establish  uniformity  and  equality 
in  many  other  fields — marriage  and  di- 
vorce, traffic  laws,  health,  and  sanita- 
tion laws,  laws  of  property  and  descent 
and  distribution,  and  other  fields  of 
State  and  individual  activity? 

If  the  precedent  established  in  this 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  fortified  by 
other  sweeping  precedents  asserting  Fed- 
eral power,  such  as  Baker  against  Carr, 
are  valid  and  can  be  extended  to  other 
areas  of  State  and  individual  activity 
and  If  the  Federal  Government  occupies 
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fields  In  which  It  acts  to  the  exclusion  of 
State  enactments — Is  there  any  areaS^f 
State  or  Individual  action  which  remains 
free  from  Federal  control? 

If  Federal  policy  Is  enforced  by  a  civil 
action  in  the  Federal  courts — wherein 
the  defendant  is  ordered  aCQrmatively  to 
perform  certain  acts  or  to  refrain  from 
doing  certain  other  acts  and  then  Is  sum- 
marily jailed  for  contempt  by  the  same 
judge  who  Issued  the  order — possibly 
couched  In  vague  and  general  terms — 
what  has  become  of  the  freedom,  due 
process,  and  other  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual citizen? 

In  such  a  proceeding — since  It  Is  a  civil 
not  a  criminal  proceeding — the  defend- 
ant may  be  called  for  cross-examination 
and  be  compelled  to  give  proof  against 
himself.  He  may  not  invoke  his  privilege 
ajrainst  self-incrimination  since  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  proceeding  Is  civil  not 
criminal.  If.  being  ordered  to  give  proof 
against  himself,  he  persists  In  refusal, 
the  court  may  thereupon  simimarlly  send 
him  to  jail  for  contumacious  conduct  as 
a  witness  and  continue  his  Incarceration 
until  he  submits  and  proves  his  own 
guilt. 

The  sweeping  power  In  the  civil  rights 
bin  Is  a  real  threat  to  our  constitutional 
Federal  system.  We  In  Congress  should 
pause  and  think  before  we  let  It  become 
law. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
/^  man  Is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  sections  of  this  bill  that  the  late 
President  Kennedy  did  not  ask  for.  It 
went  far  beyond  the  powers  he  had  asked 
for  in  his  legislative  proposal.  The  gen- 
tleman is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  even 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  doubted  the  constitutionality  of 
some  of  the  sections  and  some  of  the  laws 
that  were  asked  for  In  this  particular 
bill.    Is  that  not  substantially  correct? 

Mr.  MEADER.  The  gentleman  Is  sub- 
stantially correct.  It  Is  certainly  true 
that  the  original  administration  bill  did 
not  contain  a  section  which  became  title 
ni  of  the  bill  that  we  acted  upon,  namely, 
public  facilities;  it  did  not  contain  the 
authority  for  the  Attorney  General  to 
intervene  in  civil  rights  cases  which  the 
final  version  contains;  and  there  were 
several  other  minor  differences.  Also,  It 
did  not  contain,  of  course,  title  vn  estab- 
lishing the  Pair  Employment  Practices 
Commission. 

Now,  while  the  Attorney  General's 
criticism  of  the  subcommittee  bill,  as  I 
recall,  was  not  based  on  grounds  of  im- 
constitutionality,  he  did  say  that  the 
subcommittee  bill  which  was  before  the 
full  committee  at  the  time  he  testified 
went  far  beyond,  in  his  judgment,  the 
limits  that  the  Congress  ought  to  go. 

He  thought  it  granted  excessive  power 
and  was  bad  for  the  country.  Certainly. 
if  the  Attorney  General  said  It  was  ex- 
cessive power,  I  think  almost  anybody  in 
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the  country  would  agree  it  was  excessive 
power,  because  he  has  not  been  notorious 
for  his  modesty  in  asking  for  additional 
power  for  the  Justice  Department  from 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MEADER.    I  yield  further. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
that  I  regret  that  this  bill  was  pushed 
through  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  some  extent  in  the  name  of  the  late 
President,  and  also  at  a  time  of  high 
emotion  because  of  the  assassination  of 
our  late  beloved  President.  I  think  that 
time  and  the  application  of  this  bill  will 
finally  wake  up  the  American  people 
to  what  Is  going  on  in  this  Nation. 
Gradually,  but  surely.  I  see  the  rights 
of  the  American  people  being  eroded 
away  and  the  liberties  that  we  have 
fought  for  on  the  farflung  battlefields 
of  this  earth  are  gradually  being  placed 
in  the  hands  of  bureaucracy.  The 
powers  and  the  prerogatives  of  this  Con- 
gress, the  people's  representatives,  are 
gradually  being  assumed  by  a  so-called 
Supreme  Court  of  this  Nation.  Bureauc- 
racy is  running  wild.  If  this  does  noth- 
ing else  it  will  finally  wake  up  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  what  is  happening  not  only 
m  the  Halls  of  this  Congress  but 
throughout  the  whole  Goverrunent  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  those  observations.  I 
would  like  to  say  In  reply  that  this  bill 
is  not  gradual  at  all.  This  Is  a  great  big 
jump.  There  is  nothing  gradual  about 
the  way  this  bill  goes  into  fields  that  are 
beyond  what  I  regard  as  proper  Federal 
authority.  This  is  really  a  big  chunk  of 
power  belonging  to  the  States  and  the 
people  that  has  been  taken  under  the 
Federal  wing  in  this  bill.  v 

I  hope  the  American  people  wrtl  find 
out  what  is  in  this  bill,  but  from  tne  In- 
formation that  has  been  given  them  by 
the  press  I  do  not  think  even  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  know,  the  amount  of 
Federal  power  In  this  bill  which  they 
just  passed  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  In 
fact,  I  wonder  If  there  were  not  a  great 
many  Members — and  this  was  covered 
in  the  Star  editorial — who  absented 
themselves  from  the  xiebate  so  that  they 
would  not  learn  what  was  in  the  bill,  so 
they  could  vote  for  it  blindly. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MEADER.    I  yield  further. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  used  the 
word  "eroded"  with  reference  to  this  bill. 
This  is  not  the  only  bill  that  would 
"erode"  our  rights.  There  has  been  a 
movement  toward  the  erosion  of  the 
rights  of  the  American  citizen,  that  has 
been  going  on  for  some  time.  This  is 
just  another  grab  for  power.  There  are 
no  civil  rights  in  this  bill.  If  there  are 
any,  there  are  very  few.  Also  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  on  rollcalls  and 
quorum  calls  In  this  House  we  have  had 
as  many  as  420  Members  answering  the 
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calls.  Yet  on  teller  votes  iess  than  200. 
In  many  Instances,  went  through  the 
tellers.  I  think  some  of  the  people  who 
are  foisting  this  monstrosity  of  a  bill  on 
the  American  people  wanted  to  discuss 
It.  but  I  regretfully  have  to  say  that  many 
of  them  did  not  try  to  find  out  what  was 
in  the  bill.  This  bill  was  being  driven 
through  on  the  floor  of  this  House  where 
the  Members  should  have  found  out  what 
was  in  the  bill,  but  I  dc^not  think  there 
were  25  people  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
who  knew  what  was  In  the  bill,  and  who 
know  now.  * 

Mr.  MEADER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 


DIFFICULTY    OP    AGED   PEOPLE   IN 
OBTAINING  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  10  minutes,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  and  to  Include  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  no  question  In  my  opinion  that 
people  over  40  years  of  age  have  dlfiBculty 
obtaining  employment.  I  enclose  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Washington 
E^^ening  Star  of  September  29.  1963. 

Californuns    Over    40    Face   Harder    Time 
Finding  Jobs 

San  Francisco. — Business  and  professional 
executives  over  40  who  are  having  difficulty 
finding  employment  in  northern  California 
may  have  an  even  rougher  time  after  Tues- 
day. 

On  that  day  the  23-year-old,  nonprofit 
40-Plus  Association  of  northern  California, 
dedicated  to  finding  Jobs  for  such  men,  will 
be  suspended  Indefinitely. 

Col.  Lee  V.  Harris,  a  member  of  the  as- 
sociation's board  of  directors,  announced  the 
suspension  Friday  declcu-ing  the  association 
could  no  longer  function  in  a  youth- 
dominated  employment  market. 

"Group  Insurance  plans  and  retirement  re- 
quirements make  It  almost  prohibitive  fcH*  an 
employer  to  hire  anyone  in  the  40-plU8  age 
bracket,  regardless  of  experience  or  qualifica- 
tions," Mr.  Harris  said. 

There  Is  a  department  In  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  known  as  the  Division 
of  Special  Worker  Services.  The  oflQcials 
of  this  Division  spend  some  of  their  time 
undertaking  to  help  older  workers.  I 
enclose  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor: 

XJS.  Department  or  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  November  20,  1963. 
The  Honorable  Lindlet  Beckworth. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Beckworth:  I  am  replying  to 
your  recent  letter  requesting  information 
concerning  Department  of  Labor  activities 
in  th.e  field  of  employment  assistance  to  older 
worker  groups. 

Activities  in  this  field  are  the  responsibility 
of  the  Division  of  Special  Worker  Services  of 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security.  This 
Division  is  directed  by  Mr.  Anthony  Fantacl. 
It  is  staffed  by  14  persons:   10  professionals 
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and  4  secretaries.  Roughly  35  percent  of  the 
staff  time  Is  devoted  to  the  older  worker 
program. 

Yours  sincerely. 

W.    WiLLARD    WlHTZ. 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

There  is  a  division  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
known  as  the  Office  of  Aging.  Dr. 
Donald  P.  Kent  is  the  Director  of  it. 
The  officials  of  this  Office.  I  understand, 
interest  themselves  in  the  problems  of 
the  aged  and  the  problems  of  the  older 
worker.  This  is  shown  by  a  letter  I  in- 
clude: 

Department  or  Health. 
Edvcation.  and  Weuahe, 
Washingtoni  D.C..  December  2, 1963. 
Hon.  LlNDLEY  Beckr*orth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wasliington,  D.C    J 

Dear  Mr.  Beck^orth  :  The  Office  of  Aging 
Is  the  Office  of  Ihe  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  whose  particular 
concern  is  older  people.  Enclosed  Is  a  de- 
scription of  the  Office  of  Aging,  with  an  out- 
line of  Its  objectives  and  program  scope  as 
well  as  Us  organization  and  the  number  of 
people  It  employs.  Dr.  Donald  P.  Kent  Is 
the  Director 

"The  extent  to  which  older  people  are  em- 
ployed" Is  only  one  aspect  of  the  Office's  con- 
cern. Some  recent  publications  and  a«  order 
blank  for  publications  are  enclosed  to  give 
you  an  Idea  of  the  scope  which  the  Office  of 
Aging  covers. 

If  you  are  Interested  primarily  In  the  em- 
ployment of  older  people,  may  we  suggest 
you  contact  the  U  S.  Employment  Service  for 
more  detailed  information  which  emanates 
from  the  "older  worker"  program  and  other 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  In 
addition,  the  Census  Bureau  can  provide  de- 
tailed statistical  data  on  employment  trends. 

Please  call  on  us  again  when  we  can  be  of 
further  service. 
Sincerely. 

EllXN    WINSTON. 

Commissioner. 

I  fear  that  the  division  of  the  Labor 
Department  which  is  undertaking  to 
help  our  older  citizens  has  made  very 
few  studies  within  the  departments  of 
our  Federal  Government  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  the  Government  em- 
ploys older  p>eople.  I  fear  the  same  is 
true  of  the  division  in  the  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Department  which 
is  supposed  to  be  helping  our  older  peo- 
ple. In  my  opinion  these  studies  should 
be  made  by  the  Division  of  Special  Work- 
er Services  in  the  Labor  Department  and 
by  the  Office  of  Aging  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. The  study  .should  be  very  detailed 
and  penetrating  in  my  opinion. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  House  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee.  Sev- 
eral members  of  our  committee  and  our 
^  fine  chairman.  Hon.  Tom  Murray,  have 
been  interested  in  obtairiing  information 
about  the  extent  to  which  older  people 
are  privileged  to  get  employment  in  the 
Federal  Government.  Representative 
Olsen  of  Montana  has  worked  diligently 
on  this  matter.  I  recall  that  Represent- 
ative John  Fogarty  of  Rhode  Island,  a 
distinguished  subcommittee  chairman  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
and  I  have  discussed  the  employment 
problems  of  the  aged  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  ^Iso  as  I  recall.  Representative 
Fogarty  and  I  have  exchanged  corre- 
spondence on  these  problems. 


1  include  some  questions  which  our 
committee  has  sent  out : 

Appendix  A:  Questionnaire  on  Personnel 
Practices  and  Policies  in  the  Federal 
Government  Relating  to  the  Employ- 
ment OF  Older  Persons  in  the  Federal 
Service 

The  following  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  received  and  an- 
swered the  questionnaire  below  sent  by  the 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service  Committee. 
House  of  Representatives,  relating  to  a  num- 
ber of  Items  with  respect  to  personnel  prac- 
tices and  policies  of  the  Federal  Government 
regarding  employment  of  older  persons  In  the 
Federal  service. 

The  text  of  the  letter  and  the  departments 
and  agencies  replying  to  It  are  as  follows: 

U.S.  Hocse  or  Representatives 

CoMMrrTEE  ON  Post  OmcE 

AND  Civil  Service. 
Washington.  DC.  July  16.  1962. 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  75,  87th 
Congress,  a  copy  of  which  Is  enclosed,  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service 
is  conducting  a  study  and  Investigation  of 
personnel  practices  and  policies  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government  relating  to  the  employment 
of  older  persons  In  the  Federal  service. 

In  connection  with  this  Inquiry.  It  will  be 
appreciated  If  you  will  furnish  this  commit- 
tee   with    the    following    Information: 

1.  The  number  of  persons  employed  In  your 
department  (or  agency)  who  are  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  30  years,  between  30  and  40 
years,  between  40  and  50  years,  between  50 
and  60  years,  between  60  and  70  years,  and 
over  70  years  of  age 

2  The  number  of  employees  In  your  de- 
partment (or  agency)  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed since  January  1.  1959.  within  each 
of  the  above  age  groups 

3.  The  number  of  persons  45  years  of  age 
or  older  who  have  applied  for  positions  with 
your  department  ( or  agency)  since  January  1. 
1959.  and  were  not  employed. 

4.  The  number  of  applicants  for  positions 
with  your  department  (or  agency)  who  have 
been  rejected  for  employment  since  Janu- 
ary 1.  1959.  for  reasons  relating  to  their  age. 

5.  Please  outline  for  the  committee  the 
present  policy  of  your  department  (or 
agency)  with  respect  to  the  employment  of 
persons  over  40  years  of  age  and  advice  the 
committee  as  to  affirmative  actions  Initiated 
by  your  department  (or  agency)  since  Jan- 
uary 1.  1959.  to  carry  out  such  policy. 

6.  Please  advise  the  committee  with  respect 
to  any  complaints  which  have  been  received 
by  your  department  (or  agency)  since  Janu- 
ary 1.  1959.  alleging  discrimination  for  rea- 
sons of  age  against  any  individual  In  con- 
nection with  the  employment,  promotion, 
demotion,  separation,  or  other  personnel  ac- 
tion affecting  any  applicant  or  present  or 
former  employee. 

7  Present  law  provides  that  no  part  of  any 
appropriation  In  any  act  on  or  after  June  27, 
1956.  «hall  be  used  to  pay  the  compensation 
of  any  officers  or  employees  who  establish  a 
requirement  of  maximum  age  for  entrance 
Into  positions  In  the  competitive  civil  serv- 
ice; provided  that  no  person  who  has  reached 
his  70th  birthday  shall  be  appointed  In  the 
competitive  civil  service  on  other  than  a 
temporary  basis. 

Please  outline  for  the  committee  the  steps 
which  have  been  taken  by  your  department 
(or  agency)  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress wltli  respect  to  the  above  provision  of 
law. 

8.  If  the  policies  of  your  department  (or 
agency)  are  consistent  with  the  general  pol- 
icy of  employment  of  well-quallHed  persons 
over  40  years  of  age  In  the  Federal  service, 
or  promoting  such  persons  who  are  In  the 
Federal  service  to  higher  positions  for  which 
they  are  qualified,  please  outline  for  the 
committee  the  steps  which  have  been  taken 
by  your  department    (or   agency)    to   carry 


out  this  policy  and  submit  any  suggestions 
which  you  might  have  for  further  Implemen- 
tation of  such  policy  or  the  enactment  of 
additional  legislation. 

Your  cooperation  In  this  matter  is  appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Tom  Murray.  Chairman. 

DEPARTMENTS  AND   ACENCIBS  REPLYING  TO   JTJ1.T 
16.    1962.   QUCSTIONNAISE 

1.  Department  of  State. 

2.  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

3.  Department  of  Defense. 

4.  Department  of  the  Army. 

5.  Department  of  the  Navy. 

6  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

7  Department  of  Justice. 

8  Post  Office  Department. 

9.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

10.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

11.  Department  of  Commerce. 

12.  Department  of  Labor. 

13.  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 

Welfare. 

14.  General  Accounting  Office. 

15.  Agency  for  International  Development. 

16.  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

17.  Civil  Service  Commission. 

18.  Interstate    Commerce    Commission. 
19    Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

20.  Federal  Communications  Commission. 

21.  General  Services  Administration. 

22.  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
23    Federal  Maritime  Commission. 

24.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency. 

25.  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

26.  Federal  Power  Commission. 
27    Federal  Trade  Commission. 

28.  National  Security  Agency. 

29.  Securities  and  Exchange  Agency. 

30    Subversive  Activities  Control  Board. 

31.  US.  Tariff  Commission. 

32.  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Board. 

33.  Veterans"  Administration 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  how  the 
questions  which  were  sent  out  by  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee were  answered  one  by  one.  I  in- 
vite the  membership  of  the  House  to 
study  carefully  each  question  and  the 
answer  to  each  question. 

QUESTION    NO.    1 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  your 
department  (or  agency)  who  are  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  30  years,  between  30  and  40 
years,  between  40  and  50  years,  between  50 
and  60  years,  between  60  knd  70  years,  and 
over  70  years  of  age 

The  reply  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
dated  November  1  1962,  projlded  Informa- 
tion in  response  to  questions  1  and  2. 

Question  No.  2  Is:  The  number  of  em- 
ployees in  your  department — or  agency — 
who  have  been  appointed  since  January 
1.  1959,  within  each  of  the  above  age 
groups. 

The  following  tables— 1  and  2— are  in 
response  to  question  No.  1 : 

U.S.  CrviL  Service  Commission, 
Wasliington.  DC.  November  1.  1962. 
Hon.  Tom  Murray, 

Chairman.    Committee    on    Post    Office   and 
Civil  Service.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC 
Dear  Mr    Chairman:  In  reference  to  your 
request  of  July  16  and  my  letter  of  July  25 
the  enclosed  data  for  the  executive  depart- 
ments and  selected  agencies  are  forwarded 
giving  age  distributions  on  employment  and 
appointments  described  In  Items  1  and  2  of 
your   letter      These  distributions  were  esti- 
mated from  data  in   the  Federal   personnel 
statistics  program  sample  as  of  June  30.  1962. 
and  thus  are  subject  to  sampling  error. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  W.  Macy.  Jr.. 

Chairman. 
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Table  1. —  Distribution  of  paid  Federal  civilian  employment,  by  selected  agency  and  by  age  group,  June  SO,  1962 


Selected  agency 

Age  group 

Total 

Less  than  20 

20  to  20 

30  to  30 

40  to  40 

50  to  SO 

60  to  60 

70  and  ovfer 

General  Accounting  Office      

4. 788 
6.002 

82.997 
996.030 

75 

148 

1.784 

15.726 

818 

887 

11.078 

121.455 

080 

1.001 

18.194 

259.348 

1,227 

1,569 

25. 244 

340.315 

1,249 

069 

18.396 

101.561 

400 

318 

8,205 

65.012 

Denartment  of  State                

OeDartincnt  of  tho  Treasury      

96 

Department  of  Defense 

1,713 

Office  of  the  SecreUry  of  Defense  and  other  defen.se  activities 

Department  of  the  Army        

21. 457 
356.3.38 
331,480 
286.756 

835 
6,914 
4.591 
3.386 

3.680 
44.391 

35, 11)8 
38,376 

5.099 
92.589 
77.435 
84.225 

6.756 

118.794 

118.710 

96.055 

3.807 
60.567 
69.625 
48.472 

1,252 
23.468 
25.421 
15.771 

38 
615 

Deportment  of  the  Navy 

600 

Department  of  the  Air  Force  . 

470 

Denartment  of  lustloe 

17.971 

588.469 

53.900 

110.045 

31.124 

8.929 

73.161 

4.123 

31.518 

13.469 

4.271 

2.442 

23.686 

176,234 

454 

5,567 

1.067 

2,675 

732 

536 

3,296 

168 

305 

610 

234 

74 

671 

1.445 

2.130 

78,018 

9.440 

19,390 

6.391 

1.560 

16.699 

514 

2.351 

1,546 

683 

222 

5.670 

22.301 

4.155 

159.996 

n.MO 

27.580 

7.561 

1.777 

17.640 

972 

5.887 

2,235 

975 

518 

7,972 

44,675 

5.901 
195.298 

15,106 

29.850 
8,257 
2,665 

20,160 
1,463 
9,828 
3,662 
1,073 
827 
6,711 

59,235 

3.967 

106. 810 

10.736 

23.435 

6,122 

1.743 

12.208 

704 

8.260 

3,362 

877 

530 

2,060 

34,828 

1.327 

41.646 

3.612 

7,041 

2,025 

638 

2.061 

201 

4.780 

2.U55 

420 

271 

556 

13,540 

47 

Post  Office  Depertn^ent        

1,234 

Department  of  the  Interior     

190 

Department  of  Agriculture .. 

Department  of  Commerce 

174 
36 

Department  of  Labor - 

11 
105 

ClvU  Service  Commission -. ; 

U 

General  Services  Administration.. 

06 

Ilouslne  and  Home  Finance  Asencv    . 

100 

Information  Aiwncv                                         

Nsllonal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

Veterans'  Ad mlnlbtration - 

46 
310 

Note. — These  data  have  heon  drawn  from  a  random  sample  of  approximately  10  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  work  force  and  are  therefore  subject  to  sampling  error.  Excludes 
foreign  nationals  overseas,  the  Agency  for  International  Development  and  the  Teaoe 
Corps  In  the  Department  of  State,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  In  the  Depart- 


ment of  Justice,  the  Alaska  Railroad  and  the  Geological  Survey  In  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  commissioned  officers  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  the  cominls-sioned  corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


Table  2. — Percentage  distribution  of  paid  Federal  civilian  employment,  by  selected  agency  and  by  age  group, 

June  SO, 

1962 

,  Selected  agency 

Ape  group 

Total 

Less  than  20 

20  to  29 

30  to  30 

40  to  40 

80  to  50 

60  to  60 

70  and  over 

OenerftI  Accounting  Office 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

uo 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

1,68 
2.06 
2.16 
1.58 
3.80 
1.94 
1.39 
1.18 
2.53 

.05 
1.06 
2.34 
2.35 
5.99 
4.51 
4.07 

.97 
3.85 
5.48 
3.03 
2.83 

.82 

17.19 
17.73 
13.36 
12.19 
16.68 
12.46 
10.69 
13.38 
11.85 
13.26 
17.53 
17.62 
20.53 
17.47 
22.83 
12.47 

7.46 
11.48 
15.00 

0.00 
23.94 
12.65 

20.60 
21.81 
21.02 
26.04 
23.76 
25.06 
23.36 
29.37 
23.12 
■  27.10 
25.70 
26.06 
24.29 
19.90 
24.11 
23.58 
18.68 
16.59 
22.83 
21.21 
33.66 
26.29 

25.79 
31.37 
30.42 
34.17 
31.49 
33.34 
35.81 
33.50 
32.84 
33.19 
28.03 
27.13 
26.53 
20.85 
27.56 
35.48 
31.18 
27.11 
26.12 
33.87 
28.33 
33.61 

26.25 
19.77 
22.16 
19.23 
18.16 
19.62 
21.00 
16.90 
22.02 
18.15 
19.90 
21  30 
19.67 
19.52 
16.81 
17.07 
26.21 
24.06 
20.53 
21.70 
8.70 
19.76 

8.60 
6.36 
0.86 
6.62 
6.83 
6.60 
7.67 
5.50 
7.38 
7.06 
6.52 
6.40 
6.51 
7.15 
4.05 
7.06 
16.10 
15.26 
10.04 
11.10 
2.35 
7.68 

Department  of  the  Treasury ■ 

0.13 

Department  of  Defense -- 

.17 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  other  defense  activities 

Denartment  of  the  Arrav 

.18 
.17 

Department  of  the  Navy 

.18 

l>epartment  of  the  Air  Force 

.16 

Department  of  Justice - 

.28 

Post  Office  Department    . 

.21 

Department  of  the  Interior... 

.35 

Department  of  Agriculture    ... . 

.16 

Department  of  Commerce  _. 

.12 

Department  of  Labor                  

.12 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

.14 

Civil  Service  Commission                       ..  

.27 

General  Services  Administration  .  .... ......... 

.31 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency -- 

.74 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

.10 

Veterans' Administration    

.18 

<r\ 


the  Interior,  commissioned  officers  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  the  commissioned  corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Percentages  are  rounded  independently  and 
not  forced  to  add  to  totals. 


Note.— These  data  have  l)een  drawn  from  a  random  sample  of  approximately  10  per- 
cent of  the  Feileral  work  force  and  are  therefore  subject  to  sampling  error.  Excludes 
foreign  nationals  overseas,  the  Agency  for  International  Development  and  the  Peace 
Corps  in  the  Department  of  Slate,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  Alaska  Railroad  and  the  Geological  Survey  in  the  Department  of 

QUESTION    NO.    a 

The  number  of  employees  in  your  department  (or  agency)  who  have  been  appointed  since  January  1,  1959,  within  each  of  the  above 
age  groups.     The  following  tables  (3  and  4)  are  in  response  to  question  No.  2. 

Table  3. — Distribution  of  paid  Federal  civilian  employees  appointed  since  Jan.  1,  1959,  by  selected  agency  and  by  age  group,  June  30,  1962 


Selected  agency 


General  Accounting  Office 

Department  of  State 

Department  of  the  Treasury.. 
Department  of  Defense J.. 


Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  other  defense  activities . 

Department  of  the  .\rmy 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force - 


Department  of  Justice '. 

Post  Office  Department 1 

iDepartment  of  the  Interior 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Department  of  Commerce 

Depart  ment  of  I..ahor  

■  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.. 

Civil  .'^rvice  ConimLs.sion 

General  Servic«"s  Administration 

I]ou^ing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

Information  Agency 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  AdminL<:tration. 

N'eterans'  Administration.  - 


Age  group 


Total 


840 

1,262 

22,126 

276,878 


8,274 
07,680 
76,808 
30,026 


4,027 

160,542 

18,610 

33,230 

10,040 

3,360 

30,104 

1,117 

8,358 

4,840 

1,170 

664 

0,234 

48,480 


Less  than  20       20  to  20 


75 

136 

1.731 

15,608 


"07 
6,586 
4,355 
3,060 


506 

580 

8,366 

8.5,430 


442 

5,342 

1,034 

2,400 

732 

601 

3,182 

168 

2iM 

819 

2M 

74 

625 

1,431 


2,363 
20,470 
23,534 
30,073 


1,330 

66,867 

7,181 

13,005 

4,605 

1,241 

12,368 

413 

1,710 

1,207 

420 

173 

3,740 

16,631 


30  to  39 


l.M 

284 

6,089 

74,509 


1,896 
25,610 
20,091 
26,910 


954 

50,771 

4,060 

8,887 

2,427 

706 
7,014 

301 
2,405 
1,038 

312 

160 

2,812 

14,363 


40  to  49 


22 

193 

3,963 

69,551 


2,062 
24,540 
20,176 
22,773 


35,228 

3,513 

5,819 

1,612 

718 

6,423 

134 

2.401 

1,107 

156 

210 

1,656 

11,060 


50  to  50 


75 

46 

1,742 

25.757 


099 
9,644 
7,283 
7,931 


233 

10,963 

1,477 

2,576 

622 

149 

1,908 

67 

1,210 

718 

20 

37 

324 

4,267 


60  to  CO 


11 

23 

203 

4,600 


152 

13 

1,836 

05 

1,384 

75 

1,328 

61 

68 

,253 

378 

600 

61 

34 
107 

34 
230 
140 

10 


46 
634 


70  and  over 


32 
234 


12 

118 

67 

44 


11 
12 


30 


23 
04 


.  Note.— These  data  have  l)een  drawn  from  a  random  sample  of  approximately  10  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  work  force  and  are  therefore  subject  to  sampling  error.  Excludes 
foreign  nationals  overseas,  the  .Agency  for  International  Development  and  the  Peace 
Corps  in  the  Department  of  State,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  the  Depart- 


ment of  Justice,  the  Ala.ska  Railroad  and  the  Geological  Survey  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  commissioned  officers  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  the  commissioned  corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service  In 
the  De{>artment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

■    \ 
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Table  A.-Percentage  distribuHon  of  pmd  Federal  nvdian  eyjoye^es  apjpointed  since  Jan.  1,  1959,  by  selected  agency  and  by  age  group, 


selected  agency 


General  Accounting  Oflfice - 

Department  of  State 

Department  of  the  Treasury 

I)eDartment  of  Defense     — \^     \.'.  ^i-iiiU- " 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  other  defense  acti^tttes. 

Depiirtmerrt  of  the  Army - 

Department  of  the  Navy   

Department  of  the  Air  Force — 

Department  of  Justice   - 

Post  OlRce  Department - 

Department  of  the  Interior 

T>epartmenl  of  Aurlculture ' 

t>epartment  of  Commerce - 

Department  of  Labor      - ;,•.".",;.■•"" ' 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  welmre 

Civil  Service  Commission —      - 

Oenerul  Services  Administration — - 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

Information  Agency 

Interstate  Commerre  Commission     --■ 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

Veterans'  Administration - 


A^e  group 


Total         Less  than  20 


100 
100 

too 

100 
lOO 

lOO 

too 

100 
100 


lOA 
10*; 
100    I 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


a.  03 

10.78 
7.82 
S.OB 
0.63 
».74 

6.oe 

4.20 

10.08 

3.33 

5.M 

7.22 

7.28 

14.01 

10.  M 

15.04 

3  52 

10  70 

20.00 

11.31 

8.77 

2.05 


20  to  20 


flO.24 
45.06 
37.81 
30.07 
28.44 
30.17 
30.60 
32  33 
33.25 
34.80 
38.57 
30.13 
46.72 
36.03 
40.06 
36  07 
20.57 
24.  W 
36.67 
26.45 
4a  00 
34.30 


30  to  30 


17.08 
22.80 
27.52 
27.01 
22.04 
26.22 
26.13 
28.03 
23.60 
31.62 
26.00 
26.74 
24.15 
21  01 
23.23 
26.05 
28.77 
21.41 
26.67 
24.46 
30.45 
20.62 


40  to  40 


J- 


2.62 
15.20 
17  01 
25.21 
24.02 
25.12 
-26.24 
24.48 
24.56 
21.04 
18.87 
17.51 
15.05 
21.37 
17.06 
12.00 
20.80 
24.60 
13.33 
32.11 
17.02 
22.83 


SO  to  SO 


8.03 
3.65 
7.87 
0.34 
12.07 

o.n 

0.47 
8.53 
5.70 
6.83 
7.03 
7.75 
6.10 
4.43 
6.62 
6.00 
14.48 
14.81 
1.71 
5.66 
3.51 
8.80 


60  to  60 


1  31 
1.82 

.02 
1.70 
1.84 
1.88 
1.80 
1.43 
1  44 
1.40 
2.03 
1.51 

.61 
1.01 

.65 
3  04 
2.86 
2.80 
1.62 


70  and  over 


0.14 
.08 
.16 
.10 
.M 
.« 
.» 

.m 

.» 

.13 


.33 

.04 


.SO 
1.31 


.211 
.10 


,ev  data  have  hern  drawn  from  a  random  sample  of  approximately  10  p^-r-  the  Intel 

t^l^ral  work  force  and  an-  therefore  sul.j.ct  to  .sampling  error      hxiludes  of  (  omri 

naN  overseas   the  Agencv  for  International  Development  and  Die  I'eac*-  n.ent  of 

orps^rth^Departn^n  'of  State',  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  the  IVparf-  -1  ""• 

.entoUustlc-e,  the  Alaska  Rallr^d  and  the  Geologut^l  Survey  In  the  Department  ( 


Note.— These 
cent  of  the  K 
foreign  nationals 
( 
nient 


the  Interior,  commissioned  officers  of  the  ('»?«  ?n''.";'?:^^''^i!"7i>l'? '^^ 

ommerw,  an<l  the  coiiimlssioned  corps  of  the  TuMlc  Health  •'^rj'f  ,'P^'J]^^^*J^^'„ 
Health.  Fjlucatlon.  and  Welfare, 
and  not  forced  to  add  to  totals. 


I'ercentages  are  rounded  Independently 


Question  No.   3   Is:    The  number   of 
persons  45  years  of  age  or  older  who  have 


applied  for  positions  with  your  depart- 
ment— or  agency — since  January  1.  1959. 


and  were  not  employed. 
The  question  was  sent  to  33  agencies. 


QUESTION    NO.    3 


The  number  of  persor.,  45  years  of  age  or  older  who  have  applied  r*or  poaitlons  with  your  department  (or  agency)  since  January  1. 
1859.  and  were  not  employed. 


Department  of  State 

Department  of  the  Treasury. 

Department  of  Defense 

Department  of  the  .Army 
Department  of  the  Navy.. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

S. 
6. 
7.  Depart 


No  estimate. 

Do. 

Do. 
No  records. 
No   estimate. 

Do. 


18.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission No  estimate. 

10.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights Vn  estimate 

20.  Federal  Communications  Commission .Noesumave. 

General  Services  Administration. 


Department  of  the  Air  Force •    \:°- 

lartment  of  Ju.stlce ----  L°- 


8.  Post  Office  Department 

0.  Department  of  the  Interior 

10.  IVpartment  of  Agriculture 

11.  Department  of  Commerce ^ 

12.  Department  of  Labor yUr-.iZ" 

-13    Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Weimie - 

14.  General  Accotmting  Office - Voestlmate 

19.  Agency  for  International  Development .Noesiimaie. 

16.  Bureau  of  the  Budget IJ"' 

17.  Civil  Service  Commission... ^^^ 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

no. 


21 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

20. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

S3. 


Do. 
Do. 


Not  available. 


Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency : 

Federal  Maritime  Commission       Notavnuauic 

National  Aeronautics  an.l  Space  Agency... * Vjo^IimaU. 

U.S.  Information  Agency No  estimate. 

Federal  Power  Commission • '  " 

Federal  Tra<le  Commission — 

National  Security  .\gency  ---; 

Securities  and  Exchange  Agency..... -— —  ^-  „i,_^ 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board Noestimaie. 

U.S.  TarifT  Commission     «• '"'• 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Board I— --- 

Veterans'  Administration f 


...  65. 


Do 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


The  officials  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  reported  that  1,431  people  over 
45  years  of  age  have  applied  since  Jan- 
uary 1,  1959.  and  were  not  employed. 
This  Is  a  rather  sizable  figure. 

The  Maritime  Commission  reported  in 
the  same  period  that  117  people  over  45 
years  of  age  applied  with  this  Commis- 
sion and  were  not  employed. 

The  officials  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  reported  that  55  peo- 
ple over  45  years  of  age  applied  at  that 
Commission  and  were  not  employed. 

The  officials  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission reported  a  figure  of  five  in  that 
category. 

The  officials  of  27  agencies  answered 
by  saying  they  have  no  estimate  of  the 


number  of  people  over  45  years  of  age 
who  applied  for  work  since  January  1, 
1959,  and  were  not  employed. 

The  officials  of  one  agency  report  they 
have  no  record. 

The  officials  of  another  agency  report 
that  no  flcures  are  available. 

I  respectfully  request  and  urge  that 
the  officials  of  the  Division  of  Special 
Worker  Services  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  that  the  officials  of  the  Office 
of  ARlng  in  the  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Department  help  our  committee 
obtain  some  reports  like  those  furnished 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
the  Maritime  Commission,  and  so  forth. 
If  accurate  figures  cannot  be  obtained, 
certainly  some  estimates  should  be  ob- 

QUESTION   NO.   4 


talned.  It  occurs  to  me  not  enough  In- 
terest is  indicated  when  the  officials  of 
29  agencies  indicate  that  really  no  esti- 
mates or  figures  are  available  in  their 
agencies.  I  believe  this  Is  evidence  that 
the  problem  of  people  over  45  years  of 
age  in  obtaining  jobs  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  given  far  too  little 
attention.' 

Question  No?  4  Is:  The  number  of  ap- 
plicants with  your  department — or 
agency — who  have  been  rejected  for  em- 
ployment since  January  1.  1959,  for 
reasons  relating  to  their  age. 

This  question  was  sent  to  33  agencies 
In  the  Federal  Government.  The 
answers  of  the  officials  in  these  depart- 
ments are  very  interesting. 

I 


The  number  of  applicants  for  positions  with  your  department    (or  agency)  who  have  been  rejected  for  employment  since  January  1. 
for  reasons  relating  to  their  age. 


1959 

1.  Department  of  State "^""I^n 

2.  Department  of  tlie  Trea.sury - '  " 

3.  l>i>urfment  of  IX-fen.se. 

4.  IVimrtnient  of  the  .Amty 

5.  ivjiortment  of  the  Navy  - 

6.  Department  of  the  Air  Force     - 

7.  Deiwrtment  of  Justice 

8.  Post  Office  Department     

0.  Department  of  the  Interior  

10.  IV-partment  of  Agriculture     \ 

11.  l>et>artment  of  Commerce * 

12.  l)eiiHrtment  of  Ijibor..     - ;,".■;:• " 

13.  IX'partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Weltofe  

14.  lieneral  .\ccounting  t")ffice..  

\S.  Agency  for  International  Devekniment 

16.  Bureau  of  the  Budget  

17.  Civil  Service  Commission 


Do 
No  lnfi>miatlon. 
2. 

None. 

No  Information. 
None. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

I>o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


l(t. 
10. 
2t> 
21. 

22 
'il. 
24. 
25. 
2«. 
27. 


Interstate 


Commen*  Commission j. .^*''^- 


Commbsion  on  Civil  Rlahts i- 

Fedeml  Conimunloifions  Commlssloo \. '- 

Cienenl  -Services  .Administration      f 

llou«inK  an<l  Home  Finance  .\gency ► . 

Federal  Maritime  CommUslon     ■. .-- 

National  .\pronautics  and  Space  Agency ►•- 

I'.S.  Information  .\Kency -•-» 

Federal  Power  ConunLsslon «- 

Fe<leral  Trade  Comml<wlon — 

28.  Natloni\l  Security  .\gency     .   -i 

20.  Securities  and  Fxchamn-  Agency A- 

30   Subversive  Activities  Control  Board ^ 

31.  US.  Tariff  Commission —  -i 

32.  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Board 4 

33.  Veterans'  .\dminlsir»tion -i 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

IV). 

I>o 
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The  ofBclals  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  list  two  who  were  rejected  because 
of  their  ages. 

The  officials  of  30  agencies  answer  that 
"none"  were  rejected  because  of  their 
ages. 

The  officials  of  two  agencies  answer  by 
saying  they  have  no  information. 

If  officials  of  30  agencies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment out  of  33  accurately  state  that 


no  individual  has  been  rejected  because 
of  his  age  since  January  1,  1959,  this  is 
nearly  a  perfect  record  in  hiring  older 
people.  I  seriously  doubt  the  answers  of 
these  30  agencies  are  totally  accurate. 

I  trust  that  the  officials  of  the  Division 
of  Special  Worker  Services  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  that  the  officials  of 
the  Office  of  Aging  in  the  Health,  Educa- 

QTTXSTION  NO.  S 


tlon,  and  Welfare  Department  will  work 
with  these  agencies  to  help  the  member- 
ship of  our  committee  determine  whether 
or  not  the  answers  of  these  30  agencies 
are  totally  accurate. 

With  reference  to  the  two  agencies 
which  have  no  information  available,  I 
hope  the  officials  of  these  two  agencies 
can  be  encouraged  to  obtain  some  infor- 
mation. 


Please  outline  for  the  committee  the  present  policy  of  your  department  (or  agency)  with  respect  to  the  emplo3rment  of  persons  over 
40  years  of  age  and  advise  the  committee  as  to  affirmative  actions  Initiated  by  your  department  (or  agency)  since  January  1,  1969,  to  carry 
out  such  policy. 
1.  Deprvrtment  of  State - Affirmative  policy.      18.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 1 Affirmative  policy. 


2.  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

3.  Department  of  Defense 

4.  Department  of  the  Army 

6.         Department  of  the  Navy 

6.  Deportment  of  the  Air  Force 

7.  Dcp-artment  of  Justice - 

8.  Post  Office  Det>artment 

9.  Department  of  the  Interior... 

10.  Department  of  Aprictilture 

11.  Department  of  Commerce 

12.  DejHrtment  of  l«»bor — 

1?.  DcDartment  of  Health,  Rducatlon,  and  Welfare. 

14.  (icneml  Accountin?  Olllce 

15.  Agi'ncy  lor  Int<>m3tionBl  I>evelopment 

16.  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

17.  Civil  Service  Commission 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

r»o. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


19.  Commls-slon  on  Civil  Rlchts. 

20.  Federal  CommunlcatlonE  Commission.... 

21.  General  Services  .Administration 

22.  Housing  and  Home  Finani*  Agency 

23.  Fedenl  Maritime  Commission 

24.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency. 

25.  U.S.  Infonnation  Agency 

26.  Federal  Power  Commission 

27.  Federal  Trade  Commission 

28.  National  Security  Agency 

2r.  Securities  and  Exchange  .Agency 

*».  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 

31.  U.S.  Tariff  Commis-sion 

32.  Forel^  Claims  Settlement  Board 

33.  Veterans'  Administration 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
D«. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Question  No.  6  is:  Please  advise  the 
committee  with  respect  to  any  com- 
plaints which  have  been  received  by  your 
department — or  agency — since  Jknuary 
1.  1959,  alleging  discrimination  for  rea- 
sons of  age  against  any  individual  In 
connection  with  the  employment,  pro- 
motion, demotion,  separation,  or  other 
personnel  action  affecting  any  applicant 
or  present  or  former  employee. 

The  officials  of  25  agencies  sent  back 
the  answer  "None."  This  Is  certainly  a 
good  record  if  it  is  accurate. 

The  officials  of  the  Army  Department 
answered  by  saying  they  had  had  a  few 


which  were  unjustified.  I  would  ll^e  to 
have  the  exact  number. 

The  officials  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  stated  they  have 
no  knowledge  of  any  complaints  referred 
to  in  question  No.  6. 

The  officials  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment answered  eight. 

The  officials  of  the  Department  of  Navy 
answered  five. 

The  officials  of  the  Department  of  In- 
terior answered  twp. 

The  officials  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture answered  one. 

The  officials  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  answered  one. 


-  The  officials  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration answered  eight. 

When  these  are  added  together,  the 
total  Is  25.  It  occurs  to  me  this  is  a 
small  number  of  complaints,  Indeed, 
when  we  think  of  the  vast  number  of 
people  who  are  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  respectfully  request  the  officials  of 
the  division  of  Special  Worker  Services 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  and  that  the 
officials  of  the  Office  of  Aging  in  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment to  undertake  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  there  were  only  25  complaints  In 
the  33  tigencies  to  which  question  No. 
6  was  sent. 


QursnoN  NO.  e 
Please  advise  the  committee  with  respect  to  any  complaints  which  have  been  received  by  your  department  (or  agency)  since  January  1. 
1959,  alleging  discrimination  for  reasons  of  age  against  any  Individual  in  connection  with  the  employment,  promotion,  demotion,  separation 
or  other  personnel  action  affecting  any  applicant  or  present  or  former  employee. 


Department  of  Stat*' , None.  , 

l>epartment  of  the  Treasury... 8. 

Department  of  Defense '. None. 

Department  of  the  Army Few  unjustified. 

Department  of  the  Navy ■. 5. 

Department  of  the  Air  Force None. 

Department  of  Justice Do. 

Post  Office  Department Do. 

l)«'Partment  of  the  Interior 2. 

Department  of  Agrlciilf -re I. 

Department  of  Commerce None. 

12.  Department-of  Labor  Do. 

13.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welbre Do. 

14.  General  Accounting  Office Do. 

15.  Agency  for  International  Development... No  knowledge. 

16.  Bureau  of  the  Budget None. 

17.  Civil  Service  CommlssioD Do. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

0. 
10. 
11. 


18. 
10. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
28. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission. None. 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights Do. 

Federal  Communications  Commission Do. 

General  Services  Administration Do. 

Ho''slngand  Home  Finance  Agency 1. 

Federal  Maritime  Commission None 


National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency. 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

Federal  Power  Commission.. 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

National  5>eci'rlty  Agency 

— .  Securities  and  Exchange  Agency 

30.  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 

31.  U.S.  Tariff  Commission • 

32.  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Board _ 

33.  Veterans'  Administration 8. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


QTTESTION  NO.  7 


Present  law  provides  that  no  part  of  any  appropriation  in  any  act  on  or  after  June  27,  1966,  shall  be  tised  to  pay  the  compensation  of 
any  ofBcers  or  employees  who  establish  a  requirement  of  maximum  age  for  entrance  into  positions  in  the  competitive  civil  service;  provided 
that  no  person  who  has  reached  his  70th  birthday  shall  be  appointed  In  the  competitive  civil  service  on  other  than  a  temporary  basis. 

Please  outline  for  the  committee  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  by  your  department  (or  agency)  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  above  provision  of  law. 


Department  of  State Complete  compliance 

with  the  law  (see 
Federal  Personnel 
Manual). 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Department  of  the  Treasory 

Department  of  Defense - 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Department  of  Justice - 

Post  Office  Department 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Department  of  Agriculture - 

Department  of  Commeroe. 

Department  of  Labor 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Oooeral  Accounting  Office 


16. 
17. 
18. 
10. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
20. 
30. 
31 


Bureau  of  the  Budget.. - Ck)rapl?te.  etc. 


Civil  Service  Commission. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

General  Services  Administration 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

Federal  Maritime  Commission 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency — 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

Federal  Power  Commission .- 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

National  Security  Agency -. 

Securities  and  Exchange  Agency 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 

U.S.  Tariff  Commission --- — 

32.  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Board 

33.  Veterans'  Administration 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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P  QUSSnON    NO.  • 

Tf  thi,  Dollcles  of  Vour  department  (or  agency)  are  comlrtent  with  the  general  policy  of  employment  of  well-quallfled  person,  over 
40  veLf of  «e  m  tSe  Feiera?Urvlce.  or  prorTotlng  .uch  per«on.  who    are  In  the  Federal  service  to  higher  position.  ^or'.^icY.J^^J^t 
JuZl!^d4e5!e  outline  for  the  committee  the  .tep.  which  have  been  taken  by  your  department  (or  Njency)   to  c^  out  thU  i^Uc^^^^ 
JuS;^?t  a7y  s^e.tion.  which  you  might  have  for  further  Implementation  of  .uch  policy  or  the  enactment  of  additional  leglalaUon. 

18   Int*nute  Commerw  rommlsrton No  suioMtlon;  no  leRlsUtlon. 

19.  Commbwlon  on  Civil  Rluhts Do. 


1    ivnartmont  of  Stste No  wgireMlon;  no  l^flslalioo. 

J:     K=X1^^:v:::::::::::::::::  g^S^S^- 

e!         Dfiwrtnient  of  tho  .\lr  Force Nosu«p'stlor;noleRlsUtkxi. 

7.  rvpurtmtntofJuHtlce \}°- 

2:  [,7;r;fn?:{7hTi;"t:rtor:::::::::::::::::::::  A^Vj^,,«^bo«.d  be  »t  ^r  c. 

10.  Department  of  A grlcuUifte Do.  l..i.i.,i»„ 

U.  popartm.nt  of  rommeroe No  suRgcstJon;  no  leKtototJon. 

12.  Department  of  Fjihor •.-.i.rvr--- 

13.  Dopwunent  of  Health,  Educatlno,  and  welaie. 
M.  tleneml  Accounting  Office 

15.  Agency  for  Intemrttlonal  Devetopment 

16.  Bureau  nl  the  Budget .    

17.  Civil  Service  Commission -..— 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


20    Federal  ("ommunlcitlon.*  Commtofcm. Do. 

2l'  Oeneral  Services  Administration Or«ler   attimtjon    by    manage- 
ment;  no  lert^lat  Ion . 

22.  Houstnitand  Home  Fmance  Ajeocy No  suwrstlon;  no  leglslattoo. 

23.  Federal  Mnrltlrae  CommU«s»on Do. 

24.  Xatlonul  .Keronautlcs  and  Space  Apncy Do. 

M.  U.S.  Inform  at  loo  Agenc:; Do. 

2B.  Federal  Power  CobwUbw «  .  rSv  •..„    .-    ....j_ 

27.  Fcdenl  Trade  CaramMoa RstnblWi   con»mltt«»   to    study 

problem:  no  leclslntlon. 

2*.  National 'Vcirlty  ARenry No  .^cest Ion.  no  legislation. 

3B.  Securities  and  F.^chante  Commission Do. 

30.  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board Do. 

31    t' S   TirlfT  Commission Do. 

32.  ForrlRn  Chlms  .-x-ttlement  Board UO. 

33.  Veterans'  Administration -....—         Do. 


Appcndix  B:  Compilation  o»  Provisions  or 
Law  Relating  to  Employment  or  the 
Aging  in  the  Federal  Service 

APPENDIX     13;     statutes    RELATING    TO    EMPLOY- 
MENT or  THE  AGING  IN  THE  rEDERAL  SERVICE 

Automatic  separation;  mandatory  retirement 
for  age 

5  use.  715a:  Prohibits  the  continuance 
in  the  service  of  civilian  employee,  of  U.S. 
and  District  of  Columbia  government  who 
reach  the  retirement  age  prescribed  for  auto- 
matic separation  from  the  service,  applicable 
to  the  employees:  authorizes  the  President  to 
exempt  persons  from  this  prohibition;  pro- 
vides certain  exceptions  from  the  section 

5  use  2255:  Provides  for  mandatory 
separation  at  age  70  upon  completion  of  15 
years  of  service  for  employee,  subject  to  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act.  and  mandatory  sep- 
aration at  age  62  upon  completion  of  15  year, 
of  service  for  Alaska  Railroad  and  Canal  Zone 
employees:  authorizes  President  to  except 
employees  from  the  section:  also  provide, 
certain  exceptions  from  the  section. 

22  use  1001:  Provides  for  mandatory 
separation  at  age  65  of  Foreign  Service  ofB- 
cers  who  are  career  ambaswidors  or  career 
ministers  other  than  chiefs  of  missions;  also 
authorizes  Secretary  bf  State  to  extend  such 
officer's  service  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
5  years  In  emergencies 

22  use  1002:  Provides  for  mandatory 
Mparatlon  at  age  60  of  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers who  are  not  career  ambassadors  or 
career  ministers;  also  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  extend  such  officer's  service 
for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  5  year,  in  emer- 
gencies. 

Emplojrment  of  Aging:  Reemployment  of 
Annuitants 

5  use.  638b:  ProhlblU  use  of  appro- 
priated funds  to  pay  an  employee  who  estab- 
lishes a  maximum  age  requirement  for  en- 
trance Into  positions  In  the  competitive  serv- 
ice; alK>  provide,  that  a  person  who  has 
reached  age  70  cannot  be  appointed  In  the 
competitive  service  on  an  other  than  tempo- 
rary basis. 

5  use  715a:  Provides  that  an  employee 
separated  for  age  Is  Ineligible  for  appoint- 
ment to  appointive  positions  In  U.S.  or  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Government;  also  provides 
certain  exceptions. 

5  use.  2363(a):  Authorizes  reemploy- 
ment of  civil  service  annuitants  In  appoin- 
tive positions,  notwithstanding  any  other 
law;  also  provides  that  reemployed  annul- 
tttnts  serve  at  the  will  of  the  appointing  of- 
ficer. 

22  U  S.C.  915(c)  :  Authorizes  reemployment 
of  certain  retired  Foreign  Service  officers  and 
employees  In  appointive  positions  In  the 
Federal  Government,  notwithstanding  5 
use.  62  and  715a;  also  provides  that  re- 
employed annuitants  serve  at  the  will  of  the 
appointing  officer. 


33  use  644a.  7011:  Authorlaes  Chief  of 
Engineers  of  the  Army  to  employ  retired 
civilian  employees  In  connection  with  river 
and  harbor  or  Hood  control  projects,  not- 
withstanding 5  VB.C  715a. 
Dual  Offices 

5  use.  62:  Provides  that  a  person  holding 
a  Federal  office  or  position  with  pay  at  a  rate 
of  »2.500  a  year  or  more  may  not  be  ap- 
pointed to  or  hold  another  Federal  office  or 
position  to  which  pay  Is  attached:  except, 
certain  retired  officers  of  the  Armed  Forces; 
also  provides  that  during  retirement,  certain 
retired  enlisted  men  and  retired  officers  do 
not  hold  an  office  or  position  within  the 
meaning  of  the  section. 

5  use  63;  33  VSC  644:  Provides  that  6 
use  62  does  not  prevent  the  employment 
of  retired  officers  of  the  Army.  Navy,  or  Air 
Force  to  work  under  direction  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  of  the  Army  in  connection  with 
the  Improvement  of  rivers  and  harbor,  of 
the  United  State.. 

5  use  64:  Provides  that  5  USC  62  does 
not  preclude  payment  to  a  retired  officer  of 
the  Armed  Force,  who  I.  appointed  to  one 
of  the  offices  created  by  31  USC  16.  of  the 
difference  In  pay  prescribed  for  the  office  and 
his  retired  pay. 

22  use  915(c)  :  Provides  that  5  U.fl.C. 
62  does  not  prevent  the  employment  of  cer- 
tain retired  Foreign  Service  officers  and  em- 
ployees In  appointive  |x>8ltlons  In  the  Federal 
Government 

5  use  30r(c)  :  Provides  that  a  Reserve  of 
the  Armed  Forces  or  member  of  the  National 
Guard  may  accept  a  civilian  office  or  posi- 
tion under  the  U  S  or  District  of  Columbia 
Government  and  receive  the  pay  Incident  to 
that  employment  In  addition  to  pay  and  al- 
lowances as  a  Reserve  or  member  of  the  Na- 
tion.". 1    Guard 

Dual  Pay 

5  use.  58:  Provides  that  appropriated 
funds  are  not  available  for  payment  to  a 
person  who  receives  more  than  one  Federal 
salary  when  the  amount  of  the  combined 
salaries  exceeds  t2.000  a  year. 

5  VSC.  59:  Provides  that  5  USC.  58  does 
not  apply  to  retired  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  or  to  a  member  of  the  National  Guard 

5  use  59a:  Limits  amount  of  retired 
pay  as  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  uni- 
formed service  which  a  person  may  receive 
while  holding  an  elective  or  appointive  civil- 
ian position  under  U.S.  or  District  of  Colum- 
bia Government;  also  excepts  commissioned 
officers  retired  for  certain  disabilities. 

5  use.  59b:  Provides  that  5  VSC  59a 
does  not  apply  to  retired  mlUUry  personnel 
on  duty  at  US.  Soldiers  Home 

5  use.  59c  (as  amended  by  Public  Law 
87-777  without  regard  to  Its  repeal  by  Public 
Law  87-649 )  :  Prohibits  payment  of  retired 
pay  to  officers  of  the  uniformed  service  en- 
gaged In  selling  war  materials  to  US.  Gov- 
ernment for  3-year  period  after  retirement. 


The  Congressional  Record  of  August 
18.  1957.  has  in  it  some  of  my  remarks 
which  I  quote  at  this  point : 

"Mr.  Beckworth.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  10, 
1957.  I  placed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
an  article  which  appeared  In  the  Reader's 
Digest  in  the  July  Issue  of  1957,  and  an  arti- 
cle that  appeared  in  the  Dallas  Morning 
News.  June  29.  1957  In  the  Washington  Post. 
July  26.  1957.  there  was  an  article  by  Jefl 
O'Neill  entitled.  "Older  Worker  Gets  Job 
Break"  The  article  refers  to  the  policy  of 
the  Lofstrand  Co.  of  RockvUle.  Md.,  con- 
cerning older  workers.  In  the  Evening  Star. 
August  14,  1957.  is  an  article  entitled  "Hire 
Older  Workers.  Employers  Are  Urged." 

"For  many  years  I  believe  I  have  recognized 
the  seriousness  of  the  problems  that  face 
older  people  who  seek  employment.  In  the 
early  1930's  I  knew  a  very  experienced  man  In 
oilfield  work  who  about  the  time  he  became 
45  years  of  age  or  older  had  lost  his  Job  and 
could  not  find  anything  like  steady,  gainful 
employment  thereafter.  He  had  3  children. 
:he  oldest  of  whom  was  about  14.  He  was 
capable  In  his  work,  and  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren needed  the  Income  from  his  ability  to 
earn  as  much  as  they  had  ever  needed  or 
would  ever  need  that  which  he  might  earn. 
"For  months,  even  though  he  was  A-1  in 
his  ability  to  do  oilfield  work,  much  of  which 
required  considerable  skill,  he  sought  work, 
but  was  told  he  was  too  old.  From  worry, 
disappointment,  and  humiliation  because  he 
could  not  provide  for  his  family,  he  became 
ill  and  not  too  long  thereafter  passed  away. 
My  observation  of  the  plight  of  this  family 
has  remained  vividly  with  me  IncldenUUy, 
to  be  sure  this  wa«  the  depression  period, 
but  I  recall  many  younger  men  In  the  very 
active  east  Texas  oilfield  worked  quite  regu- 
larly, for  drilling  In  thU  field  was  at  lU 
height  In  those  years. 

"During  World  War  II  It  was  clearly  shown 
that  older  people  as  well  as  crippled  and 
handicapped  people  could  do  good  Jobs  of 
work  In  many  phases  of  our  economy.  Their 
services  were  sought  after  and  utilized.  The 
Government  as  well  as  countless  private 
companies  utilized  their  services.  To  me 
this  Is  ample  proof  that  an  unfortunate 
policy  long  had  been  followed  pertaining  to 
the  group  I  have  referred  to.  There  la  noth- 
ing worse  than  a  useful  person  because  he 
cannot  get  work  feeling  useless.  His  spirit 
Is  killed  by  such  a  feeling.    He  loses  hope." 

As  the  father  of  five  children,  I  believe  I 
am  able  to  look  at  the  employment  problems 
of  older  i>eople  and  handicapped  people  ob- 
jectively. Boys  and  girls  who  finish  high 
school  and  college  or  who  are  not  privileged 
to  finish  need  employment  opportunities. 
To  this  end  I  have  always  worked. 

The  problems  of  America  are  many  and 
great.  We  can  more  effectively  solve  them  If 
we  utilize  the  services  of  all  capable  people — 
even  though  some  are  older  and  some  bandl- 
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capped., such  as  Injured  veterans,  those  peo- 
ple affilcted  from  birth,  or  by  crippling  dis- 
eases or  accident.  All  these  worthy  people 
must  not  be  forgot,  but  must  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  work,  to  learn,  to  Improve 
their  skills  rather  than  to  be  what  many 
detest — dependent. 

President  Eisenhower  indicated  his 
great  interest  in  older  people  having  bet- 
ter opportunities  to  obtain  employment; 
President  Kennedy  evidenced  great  in- 
terest along  this  line.  President  John- 
son's "war  on  poverty  and  unemploy- 
ment" includes  older  people,  too.  Let 
us  be  doubly  sure  the  U.S.  Government  Is 
doing  its  part  along  this  line. 

I  enclose  two  letters  that  have  been 
sent  to  me  by  Hon.  Warren  B.  Irons  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington.  DC,  December  3, 1963. 
Hon  Lindley  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Beckworth:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  question  about  how  many  first-time  ap- 
pointments In  the  Federal  Government  were 
Included  In  the  206,000  appointments  of  per- 
sons 40  and  over  reported  to  you  In  my  let- 
ter of  October  25. 

In  collecting  the  data  furnished  In  the  ta- 
bles accompanying  that  letter,  all  person- 
nel actions  reported  to  the  Commission  as 
based  on  prior  Federal  service,  such  as  re- 
employment, reinstatement,  restoration  or 
return  to  duty,  were  excluded. 

No  attempt  was  made,  however,  to  screen 
out  new  competitive  appointments  made 
from  registers  where  the  persons  appointed 
had  previously  served  In  the  Government. 
Such  appointments  are  necessary  where  an 
Individual's  previous  type  or  length  of  serv- 
ice does  not  entitle  him  to  reenter  the  Fed- 
eral service  without  resubmitting  to  competi- 
tive examination.  We  estimate  this  figure 
might,  at  the  most,  run  10  percent  of  the 
206,000.  Also,  as  we  mentioned  In  our  Octo- 
ber 21  letter,  some  5  percent  of  the  person- 
nel actions  represented  transfers  of  current 
employees  from  one  agency  to  another. 

In  other  words,  as  a  conservative  estimate, 
85  percent  of  the  206.000.  or  about  175,100 
represented  first-time  appointments  In  the 
Federal  Government. 

I   am   happy   to  have  been   able  to  be  of 
further  service  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Warren  B.  Irons, 
Executive  Director. 


U.8.  CrviL  Service  Commission, 
Washington.  D.C.,  October  25,  1963. 
Hon.  LiNDLET  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Beckworth:  I  have  Just  learned 
that  an  error  was  made  In  adding  the  totals 
for  Federal  employment  and  employment  of 
persons  over  40  which  were  supplied  to  you 
In  Mr  Macy's  letter  of  October  21.  The 
error  does  not.  however,  change  the  per- 
centage relationship  between  total  employ- 
ment and  employment  of  persons  over  40 
furnished  you  In  that  letter. 

The  first  two  sentences  of  paragraph  1 
on  page  2  of  Mr  Macy's  letter  should  have 
read  as  follows: 

"Table  3  covers  about  634,000  appoint- 
ments made  to  selected  Federal  agencies  In 
the  3'ij-year  period.  Of  those  appointments, 
143,800  were  of  persons  aged  40-49;  52,300 
were  of  people  In  the  50-59  age  group,  an- 
other 9,500  were  of  people  In  the  60-  to  69- 
year-old  group,  and  nearly  700  appointees 
were  70  or  over.  Total  appointments  of  per- 
sons aged  40  or  over  ran  about  206.000. 


May  I  express  my  regret  that  an  error  was 
made  and  hope  that  It  has  not  caused  you 
any  Inconvenience. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

Warren  B.  Irons, 
Executive  Director. 


COMMEMORATING  THE  46TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  LITHUANIA'S  IN- 
DEI'ENDENCE 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr;  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  BrotziianI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  46 
years  ago  on  February  16  Lithuania  was 
proclaimed  an  independent  country  af- 
ter 123  years  of  Ru.ssian  rule.  This  brave 
nation  enjoyed  freedom  for  only  22  short 
years  until  the  Russians  again  marched 
in  to  deprive  the  Lithuanian  people  of 
their  hard-fought  freedoms. 

During  those  22  joyous  years  of  inde- 
pendence between  World  War  I  and 
World  War  n,  the  proud  and  Industrious 
people  of  Lithuania  demonstrated  to  the 
world  what  freedom  can  achieve.  Free 
from  foreign  domination  the  Lithuanian 
people  made  unprecedented  advances  in 
transportation,  education,  land  reform, 
and  social  legislation.  Today  after  24 
years  of  Soviet  domination  much  of  this 
has  been  destroyed  and  replaced  by  such 
Soviet  practices  as  mass  murder,  de- 
portation, and  religious  suppression.  Let 
us  today  join  our  Lithuanian  friends  in  a 
reaflQrmation  of  the  persevering  hope 
that  Lithuania  will  soon  be  free.  We 
look  forward  hopefully  to  the  day  when 
we  can  celebrate  their  second  liberation 
from  Russian  misrule. 


SERVING  NO  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
PURPOSE.  RESIDUAL  OIL  CON- 
TROLS REMAIN  A  COSTLY.  UN- 
WARRANTED BURDEN 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Keith  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  year  ago 
today,  in  response  to  a  petition  I  had  the 
privilege  of  helping  originate  early  in 
1961,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  recommended  a 
"meaningful  relaxation"  of  residual  oil 
controls.  A  full  year  has  passed  and 
we  are  still  waiting. 

New  England,  New  York,  and  Florida — 
the  entire  east  coast  of  the  United  States 
for  that  matter — still  suffer  the  burden 
of  an  unwarranted  and  ill-advised  sys- 
tem of  Government  controls.  The  OEP 
recommendation  could  have  and  should 
have  been  placed  into  immediate  effect 
by  a  stroke  of  the  President's  pen.  These 
stifling  restrictions  remain  despite  the 


OEP  report  and  despite  even  the  fact 
that  they  are  of  no  real  value  to  those 
competing  industries  who  most  strongly 
support  the  quota  program.  On  this 
score  I  would  like  to  quote  the  distin- 
guished Washington  writer,  Mr.  Clyde 
LaMotte,  who  wrote  in  the  February  3, 
1964,  issue  of  the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal: 

No  one  really  wants  residual  controls  very 
much,  except  maybe  the  coal  people.  And 
they  would  be  hard  put  to  prove  that  the 
resid  program  has  enabled  them  to  sell  an 
extra  scuttle  of  coal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  no  one  wants  the  pro- 
gram and  if  the  program  serves  no  sig- 
nificant purpose  insofar  as  national  secu- 
rity is  concerned,  and  if  this  adminis- 
tration truly  wishes  to  reduce  unneces- 
sary costs  and  needless  spending  In  the 
name  of  national  defense,  why  then  is  a 
very  substantial  segment  of  this  Nation's 
economy  forced  to  bear  the  Inequities 
and  hardships  it  has  undeniably  created? 

I  have  tried  to  be  openminded  in  this, 
but  I  have  been  unable  to  find  a  reason- 
able answer  to  this  troubling  question. 
Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  On  this  first- 
year  anniversary,  let  us  look  again  at  the 
OEP  report: 

When  the  overall  oil  Import  control  pro- 
gram was  establish^  In  1959.  President 
Elsenhower  stated  that  Its  basis  was  the 
certified  requirements  of  our  national  secu- 
rity, which  make  It  necessary  that  we  pre- 
serve to  the  greatest  extent  possible  a  vigor- 
ous, healthy  petrolevim  Industry  In  the 
United  States. 

The  President's  statement,  made  on 
March  10, 1959,  also  noted: 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  antf 
Defense  Mobilization  will  keep  the  entire 
program  under  constant  surveillance  and  will 
inform  the  President  of  any  circumstances 
which  In  his  opinion  indicate  the  need  for 
any  further  Presidential  action. 

The  need  for  this  action  was  apparent 
and  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
subsequent  administration  1  year  a^o; 
'but  these  recommendations  have  been 
largely  ignored.  The  insignificant  in- 
creases in  the  quotas  granted  by  the  In- 
terior Department  have  scarcely  kept  up 
with  the  normal  growth  of  demand.  By 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  could  these 
small  increments  be  considered  "mean- 
ingful,"' either  in  the  spirit  of  the  OEP 
report's  recommendations  or  in  the  ef- 
fect they  have  had  on  the  residual  oil 
market  on  the  east  coast.  This  has  been 
a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket.  Our  public 
institutions,  our  industry,  our  utility 
users  and  consumers  still  pay  a  wasteful, 
needless,  surcharge  for  this  important 
fuel. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that 
throughout  President  Eisenhower's  orig- 
inal proclamation,  and  in  all  subsequent 
amendments,  residual  fuel  oil  is  treated 
separately  from  crude  oil  and  other  pe- 
troleum products.  This  is  significant 
in  view  of  the  current  attempts  to  tie  the 
two  together  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
and  those  interests  which  oppose  removal 
of  residual  import  controls. 

As  I  have  noted,  in  early  1961  we  peti- 
tioned for  a  study  of  the  control  program. 
I  was  joined  in  this  eflfort  by  my  col- 
leagues in  the  New  England  and  Florida 
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congressional  delegations,  the  New  Eng- 
land council  and  various  representatives 
of  industry.  The  OCDM.  now  OEP. 
undertook  an  exhaustive,  detailed  study 
of  the  question.  Prank  B.  Ellis,  then  Di- 
rector of  OCDM.  clearly  spelled  out  the 
study's  purpose  in  a  statement  on  May 
22, 1961: 

To  determine  the  effect  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  national  security  of  Imports  of 
residual  fuel  oil   to  be  used  as  fuel. 

Mr.  Ellis  announced  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  consult  with  the  Secretaries  of 
those  Departments  having  an  interest  in 
the  issue,  namely.  State.  Defense.  Treas- 
ury. Interior.  Commerce,  and  Labor. 

From  this  investigation  came  the  re- 
port of  February  13,  1963,  which  clearly 
shows  and  recommends  that  "a  careful 
and  meaningful  relaxation  of  controls 
would  be  consistent  with  national  secu- 
rity and  the  attainment  of  hemispheric 
objectives  which  contribute  to  the  na- 
tional security." 

What  were  some  of  the  views  expressed 
by  the  various  Departments  of  the  execu- 
tive consulted  by  the  OEP? 

Defense  Department:  "As  residual  fuel  oil 
production  continues  to  decline  In  conti- 
nental US.  refineries,  we  feel  that  Imports 
should  make  up  the  deficit  which  will  have 
to  be  done  In  national  emergencies  •  •  •  'we 
cannot  see  where  residual  fuel  oil  Imports 
can  seriously  endanger  our  national  secu- 
rity." 

Commerce  Department :  "The  continuation 
of  the  residual  oil  quota  plan  as  a  method  of 
increasing  exploration,  drilling,  reserves  for 
crude  oil  output  appears  rather  tenuous." 

Interior  Department:  "Relaxation  of  con- 
trols, would  have  some  Impact  on  the  do- 
mestic producing  Industry — the  extent  would 
be  difficult  to  ascertain  In  advance.  It  would 
almost  be  Impossible,  however,  to  Isolate  the 
moderate  effects  which  might  be  anticipated 
from  decontrol  from  normal  changes  In  mar- 
ket conditions  stenunlng  from  variations  In 
the   balance   between  demand   and   supply." 

Justice  Department:  This  Important  De- 
partment reported  that  controls  of  resid- 
ual oil  are  detrimental  to  existing  and  future 
comp)etltlon  particularly  In  fuel  oil  mar- 
keting, and  that  numerous  complaints  of 
possible  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws  re- 
lated to  these  controls  had  been  received 

General  Services  Administration:  This 
large  Government  consumer  of  both  residual 
oil  and  coal,  had  this  to  say  In  the  OEP 
report:  "We  believe  that  our  experience  In 
procurement  of  residual  fuel  under  the  oil 
Import  program  has  restricted  full  and  free 
competlttoi*  In  our  procurements  and  has 
resulted  In  this  agency.  In  the  main,  paying 
prices  In  excess  of  that  which  would  have 
been  obtained.  If  there  were  no  restrictions 
on  the  Import  of  this  product." 

OfBce  of  Emergency  Planning:  The  Di- 
rector of  the  agency  responsible  for  this  re- 
ported. "I  do  not  question  the  desirability 
of  continuing  measures  to  remedy  hardship 
In  the  coal  region.  Of  course,  these  meas- 
ures could  be  continued.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  national  security  section  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  can  under  the 
showing  of  this  Investigation  be  the  medium 
for  Government  assistance." 

In  short,  the  program  of  controls  does 
not  benefit  the  national  security:  is  seri- 
ously questioned  as  a  method  of  en- 
couraging new  oil  exploration;  would 
have  no  distinguishable  impact  on  do- 
mestic producing  if  removed:  is  detri- 
mental to  competition  and  may  be  in 
violation  of  antitrust  laws ;  has  increased 
costs  in  Government  procurement  of  fuel. 


and.  most  importantly,  has  artificially 
inflated  fuel  costs  for  millions  of  con- 
sumers and  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
Nation's  industrial  community. 

The  OEP  Director's  comments  clearly 
indicate  that  the  legal  basis  for  continu- 
ation of  the  program  is  nonexistent.  On 
the  whole,  it  cannot  logically  be  denied 
that  the  OEP  report  shows  the  urgent 
need  for  abolishment  of  residual  oil 
quotas  and  I  respectfully  request  the 
President  take  immediate  steps  to  imple- 
ment the  findings  of  this  impartial  study 
and  to  comply  with  the  intent  of  the 
Tiade  Expansion  Act  in  such  matters. 

The  administration  is  attempting  to 
save  $100  million  in  the  construction 
costs  of  a  new  aircraft  carrier  by  re- 
verting to  conventional  rather  than  nu- 
clear power,  a  move  challenged  as  false 
economy  by  the  experts.  I  submit  that 
much  more  than  this  amount  is  at  stake 
in  the  residual  oil  import  question.  The 
administration  can  demonstrate  its  con- 
cern for  defense  costs  by  removing — at 
the  stroke  of  a  pen— a  costly  program 
that  can  no  longer  be  justified,  if  indeed 
it  ever  could,  in  the  name  of  national 
security.  The  responsibility  of  the  ex- 
ecutive in  this  case  is  even  greater  than 
in  matters  that  appear  in  a  direct  way  in 
the  defense  budget,  which  are  subject  to 
careful  examination  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  various  committees  of 
Congress. 

The  following  article  on  residual  oil 
and  the  editorial  comment  by  Mr.  La 
Motte.  both  appearing  in  the  February  3. 
1964.  issue  of  the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal 
are  both  pertinent  to  this  matter  and 
should  be  of  interest  to  Members  of  the 
House : 

Still   There's  No   End   in   Sight  for  Resid 

Import  Controls 

(By  Clyde  La  Motte) 

One  thing  more  difficult  than  getting 
something  done  In  Washington  Is  getting 
something  undone. 

A  case  In  point:  resldual-fuel-oll  import 
controls.  No  one  really  wants  resld  controls 
very  much,  except  maybe  the  coal  people. 
And  they  would  be  hard  put  to  prove  the 
resld  program  has  enabled  them  to  sell  an  ex- 
tra scuttle  of  coal. 

Still,  the  controls  remain  and  probably  will 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  This  despite  the 
current  uproar  as  time  for  renewal  of  the 
program  nears. 

You  will  recall  that  resld  controls  were 
tacked  onto  the  crude-oll-lmport-control 
program  In  1959  almost  Incidentally.  The 
major  Issue  was  the  crude-oU  situation,  not 
resld. 

In  practice  In  the  years  since.  crude-oU 
controls  have  gained  widespread  acceptance. 
There  have  been  pressures  for  revisions,  but 
no  one  seriously  challenges  the  need  for  a 
control  system. 

Meanwhile,  resld  controls  have  continued 
to  create  Irritation  In  the  first  place,  they 
dont  control  much  of  anything  Everyone 
knows  that  If  a  shortage  of  resld  looms.  In- 
terior has  to  Increase  Imports  because 
domestic  refiners  want  to  make  less  resld,  not 
more. 

By  contrast,  domestic  crude-oil  producers 
would  be  all  too  happy  to  produce  more 
crude  If  given  the  opportunity.  Therein  lies 
the  big  difference  in  the  two  programs. 

About  the  only  visible  result  of  the  resld 
control  program,  then,  has  been  problems 
and  friction 

Still.  Interior  contends  that  such  controls 
need  to  be  continued,  even  though  most  of 
Its  headaches  stem  from  this  source. 


Producer  groups  are  In  the  same  boat. 
They  fear  that  If  resld  controls  were  removed, 
this  might  cause  v  weakening  In  the  crude- 
oll-lmport-control  program.  It  would  seem 
more  logical  to  fear  that  unless  resld  controls 
are  dumped,  some  of  the  complaints  about 
the  program  wUl  spill  over  to  the  crude  pro- 
gram, endangering  it.  But  the  producers 
dont  see  It  that  way. 

Either  Interior  or  producers  could  win 
friends  by  advocating  resld  decontrol.  But 
don't  hold  your  breath. 

"resid"-control  critics  step  up  attack 

Longstanding  discontent  with  the  resld- 
ual-fuel-oll Import -control  program  Is  turn- 
ing Into  a  steady  barrage  of  criticism  as  the 
time  nears  for  Interior  Department  to  make 
decisions  on  the  program  for  the  12-month 
period  beginning  April  1. 

All  Indications  are  that  Interior  wants  to 
continue  the  program  without  substantial 
change,  although  perhaps  with  some  adjust- 
ments In  the  system  of  quota  allocation. 

"The  arguments  we  are  hearing  now  are 
the  same  we've  heard  before,"  one  Interior 
official  commented  last  week. 

The  question  now,  however.  Is  whether 
Interior  can  withstand  the  growing  pressure 
for  complete  removal  of  resld  controls  or  a 
major  overhaul  of  the  program. 

The  main  attack  Is  being  made  by  east 
coast  Industrial  consumers.  They  claim  that 
the  program  Is  unnecessary.  It  Is  Increasing 
their  fuel  costs  without  strengthening  na- 
tional security,  and  It  smacks  of  end-use  con- 
trol. 

The  consumers  are  joined  by  Independent 
terminal  operators  and  residual-fuel  sellers 
who  complain  they  are  tied  to  one  supplier 
and  are  therefore  at  his  mercy. 

All  three  groups  are  working  through  their 
congressional  delegations  to  bring  pressure 
on  the  administration. 

DEFENSE 

Support  for  the  program  rests  largely  on 
coal  producers,  who  say  that  "dumping"  of 
cheap  foreign  residual  fuel  oil  on  the  do- 
mestic market  hurts  the  coal  Industry  and 
Increases  unemployment  of  coal  workers. 

Domestic  oil  producers'  organizations  have 
given  token  support  to  the  resldual-fuel-oll 
program.  They  say  an  Increase  In  Imports 
would  depress  the  domestic  crude-oU  market. 

They  also  appear  to  feel  that  elimination 
of  the  resldual-fuel-oll  program,  or  a  major 
relaxation  of  controls,  might  lead  to  attacks 
on  the  crude-oll-lmport-control  system. 

conflict 

Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall  has  now 
been  drawn  directly  Into  the  debate  through 
an  exchange  of  letters  between  Industrial- 
State  Congressmen  and  Interior. 

Udall  recently  wrote  to  protesting  Con- 
gressmen defending  the  program.  His  letter 
drew  sharp  replies  from  some  of  the  recipi- 
ents. 

In  his  letter.  Udall  pointed  out  that  a  spe- 
cial Cabinet  committee  had  recommended  to 
President  Elsenhower  In  1959  that  Imports 
of  crude  oil  and  lis  derivatives.  Including 
residual,  should  be  controlled  In  the  Interest 
of  national  security.  This  led  to  adoption 
of  the  manOatory  control  programs,  one  for 
crude  oil  and  one  for  residual  fuel  oil. 

Udall  maintains  that  It  was  recognized 
from  the  outset  that  the  control  programs 
would  Increase  fuel  costs  for  U.S.  consumers, 
at  le^t  on  a  short-term  basis. 

But.  without  controls,  he  says,  the  cost 
might  be  even  greater  In  the  long  run. 

"The  moderate  Immediate  additional  costs 
attributable  to  the  program  are  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  an  Industry  that  Is  per- 
haps the  most  essential  of  all  to  our  national 
security."  Udall  said  m  a  recent  letter  to 
Representative  James  C.  Cleveland.  Repub- 
lican, of  New  Hampshire. 

The  Secretary  argued  that  It  is  necessary 
to  keep  all  oil    products,   as  well   as  crude. 
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under  control  If  the  overall  program  Is  to 
succeed.  Removal  of  even  one  product,  such 
as  residual  fuel  oil.  "would  lead  to  piece- 
meal dismemberment  of  a  program  which  Is 
almost  universally  recognized  as  being  essen- 
tial to  the  national  Interest." 

The  Secretary  pointed  out  that  the  de- 
partment has  liberalized  the  residual-fuel 
regulations  during  the  past  3  years  to  In- 
clude terminal  operators  and  others  who  had 
not  qualified  under  the  original  historical 
Importer  provision. 

rebuttal 

Cleveland  and  others  were  not  mollified 
by  Udall's  explanations. 

The  Congressman  last  week  fired  back  a 
letter  challenging  every  major  point  raised 
by  Udall. 

He  charged  that  Udall  was  guilty  of  adding 
apples  and  oranges  In  Unking  crude  oil  and 
residual  fuel  oil.  They  are  two  entirely  dif- 
ferent situations.  Cleveland  said. 

He  challenged  Udall's  reference  to  the  need 
for  "a  healthy  domestic  Industry  capable  of 
exploring  for  and  developing  petroleum  re- 
serves essential  to  the  national  security." 

That,  said  Cleveland,  obviously  refers  to 
crude  oil  and  has  no  place  In  a  discussion  of 
residual  fuel  oil  because  producers  obviously 
aren't  exploring  for  residual  fuel  oil. 

Cleveland  also  mentioned  the  interdepart- 
mental study  headed  by  the  Oitlce  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  which  last  year  called  for  a 
"meaningful  relaxation"  In  residual-Import 
controls. 

"That  report."  Cleveland  said,  "effectively 
exploded  any  fictitious  arguments  that  na- 
tional security  was  being  Imperiled  by  re- 
sldual-fuel-oll Imports." 

other   ASPECTS 

The  controversy  Is  bubbling  up  at  other 
points. 

For  one,  the  Justice  Department  says  It  Is 
looking  into  possible  antitrust  violations 
stemming  from  the  control  program. 

William  H.  Orrlck.  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral, revealed  this  In  a  recent  letter  to  John 
K.  Evans,  Washington  representative  for  the 
Independent  Fuel  Oil  Marketers  of  America, 
Inc. 

Justice  has  no  jurisdiction  over  adminis- 
tration of  oil-import  controls,  Orrlck  wrote, 
but  "It  Is  deeply  concerned  with  the  pos- 
sible effects  of  that  control  systeim  on  free 
enterprise  competition  In  oil   marketing." 

Orrlck's  letter  was  In  response  to  one  writ- 
ten him  by  Evans. 

Pressure  Is  also  being  brought  to  bear  by 
residual-fuel-oil  sellers  who  have  no  storage 
capacity.  They  want  their  own  quotas,  con- 
tending they  are  now  at  the  mercy  of  sup- 
pliers who  can  require  tle-ln  sales  or  make 
other  demands. 

POLITICS 

The  present  attack  on  the  i<«^^al  pro- 
gram may  be  more  Intensified  tR^  In  the 
past  because  of  the  political  change. 

Political  analysts  speculate  that  the  John- 
son administration  Is  more  likely  to  woo  the 
Industrial  East  for  political  support.  The 
late  President  Kennedy,  by  contrast,  was 
said  to  feel  some  obligation  to  the  coal  States, 
particularly  West  Virginia. 

President  Johnson's  announcement  that 
Interior  would  be  responsible  for  oil  policy 
at  least  gave  critics  and  politicians  a  single 
target  on  which  to  concentrate. 

And  they  are  doing  considerable  concen- 
trating. 


OUR  "ALLIES'  AND  CUBA 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  QdieJ  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  most  Americans  have  been  closely 
following  the  developments  in  the  Guan- 
tanamo  Naval  Base  crisis,  which  should 
more  properly  be  called  the  latest  devel- 
opment in  the  continuing  Cuban  crisis. 

Therefore,  I  will  not  background  my 
remarks  with  specific  quotations  from 
the  press,  since  the  major  developments 
are  common  knowledge.    They  are: 

First.  That  the  Castro  regime  cut  off 
the  Guantanamo  Naval  Ba.se  water  sup- 
ply. 

Second.  The  United  States  plans  to 
supply  its  own  water. 

Third.  The  United  States  is  putting 
renewed  pressure  on  its  NATO  Allies  to 
stop  trading  with  Cuba.  This  especially 
applies  to  Great  Britain  and  France,  who 
are  to  sell  a  total  of  $21  million  worth  of 
vehicles  to  Cuba. 

Fourth.  Great  Britain  and  France 
counter,  according  to  the  press,  by  cit- 
ing our  wheat  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Fifth.  The  United  States  says  that  the 
sale  of  wheat  to  the  Russians  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  sale  of  motor  vehicles  of 
various  types  to  Cuba. 

Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  pass  over 
the  embarrassment  the  United  States 
must  sufifer  propagandawise  as  the  result 
of  Castro's  inane  gesture  of  defiance. 
Let  us  consider  the  broader  problem — 
the  increasing  disarray  of  the  NATO  Al- 
liance, caused  by  just  such  incidents  as 
these. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  the  sale  of 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  any  differ>- 
ent  than  the  sale  of  buses  or  trucks  to 
Cuba  by  our  allies.  The  evidence  still 
shows  that  communism  is  an  interna- 
tional movement,  fundamentally  direct- 
ed from  a  central  location,  though  it 
might  deviate  slightly  due  to  local  con- 
ditions. 

But  even  if  we  were  to  grant — which 
we  do  not — that  the  sale  of  wheat  to  the 
Soviets  is  different  than  trade  with  Cuba, 
as  the  Johnson  administration  contends, 
our  allies  must  still  wonder  about  some 
of  our  other  sales  to  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc. 

They  include,  for  the  years  1961  and 
1962:  $2,431,000  worth  of  iron  and  steel 
mill  products;  $1,482,000  worth  of  crude 
sulfur;  $2,283,000  worth  of  aluminum 
ores  and  concentrates;  $2,202,000  worth 
of  electrical  machinery  and  apparatus; 
$3,594,000  worth  of  construction  and  ex- 
cavating machinery;  $4,514,000  worth  of 
metalworking  machinery  and  parts; 
$2,927,000  worth  of  what  the  Department 
of  Commerce  classifies  as  "other  indus- 
trial machinery";  $1,141,000  worth  of 
chemical  specialties;  $1,629,000  worth  of 
industrial  chemicals;  and  $874,000  worth 
of  scientific  and  professional  instru- 
ments, apparatus,  and  supplies.  All  of 
these  statistics  are  from  a  report  issued 
by  the  U.S.  Foreign  Trade  Statistics.  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

I  have  not  cited  other  exports  to  the 
Sino-Soviet  bloc  for  that  period  of  time, 
which  are  basically  food,  fiber,  and  syn- 
thetic products,  such  as  $5,390,000  worth 
of  synthetic  rubber.  Total  U.S.  exports 
to  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  in  1961  and  1962 


were  $258,471,000.  In  1961.  the  total  was 
$133,331,000.  In  1962.  it  fell  slightly  to 
$125,140. 

In  1963,  according  to  statistics  of  the 
International  Trade  Analysis  Division  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  total 
exports  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Soviet  bloc  had  risen  to  $140,400,000  from 
January  through  November,  with  the 
December  figure  not  yet  available. 

The  argument  is  being  advanced  that 
our  allies  should  not  trade  with  Cuba 
because  Cuba  is  on  the  doorstep  of  the 
United  States.  From  January  through 
November  1963,  we  exported  $4,100,000 
worth  of  goods  to  East  Germany,  which 
is  on  West  Germany's  doorstep.  In  fact, 
the  Soviet  satellites  in  Europe  might  all 
be  classified  as  on  the  doorsteps  of  our 
NATO  allies.  But  we  exported  $100,- 
100.000  worth  of  goods  to  Poland,  $18,- 
400,000  worth  to  the  Soviet  Union,  $7.9 
million  worth  to  Czechoslovakia,  $5,- 
900,000  worth  to  Hungary  and  lesser* 
amounts  to  the  other  European  satel- 
lites, in  the  first  11  months  of  1963. 

I  contend,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  are 
impressive  exports  to  a  bloc  of  nations 
whose  leaders  have  individually  and  col- 
lectively expressed  themselves  as  our 
enemies.  Meanwhile,  our  general  im- 
ports from  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc,  were 
also  sizable.  General  imports  from 
these  nations  were  $84,041,000  in  1961; 
$82,380,000  in  1962  and  $78,400,000  from 
January  through  November  1963. 

Our  exports  to  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  for 
just  a  month  less  than  3  years,  do  not 
show  our  recent  sales  of  wheat,  which 
are  expected  to  reach  $250  million  alone. 
And.  in  the  wake  of  the  wheat  deal,  there 
are  smaller  ones,  such  as  the  sale  of  corn 
to  Hungary.  We  appear  to  be  loosen- 
ing our  trade  policy  toward  the  Commu- 
nist camp  generally. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  our  allies  see 
no  wrong  in  trading  with  Castro's  Cuba. 
Cuba  is  Communist.  So  is  East  Ger- 
many. It  just  happens  that  Cuba  is  on 
our  doorstep  and  that  East  Germany 
and  her  neighboring  Communist  states 
are  on  the  doorsteps  of  our  allies.  We 
trade  with  the  European  Commimists. 
Our  European  allies  trade  with  the 
American  Communists. 

On  September  30,  1963.  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  speaking  on  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  I  asked  this  question: 

"Would  our  expanded  entry  into  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  tend  to  weaken  or 
strengthen  our  position  with  our  allies 
and  theirs  in  relation  to  the  Soviet  bloc?" 
This  is  a  question  which  is  being  an- 
swered. 

There  are  two  paths  of  leadership 
which  the  United  States  can  assume 
within  the  NATO  alliance. 

We  can,  first,  attempt  to  intimidate 
our  allies  into  compliance  with  our  pol- 
icies, or  second,  we  can  seek  cooi>eration 
between  the  member  nations  for  the  best 
interests  of  all. 

On  October  4,  1963,  the  House  Repub- 
lican task  force  on  NATO  unity,  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  sent  to  the  President  a 
statement  asking  for  a  top-level  meeting 
of  NATO  nations  to  discuss  a  Joint  trade 
policy   under   article  n   of  the  NATO 
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Treaty.  -€>h^rJovember  17,  such  a  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Paris,  apparently  with- 
out tangible  results.  Now.  as  another 
irritant  in  the  Cuban  situation,  we  are 
at  odds  with  our  NATO  allies  over  sales 

to  Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  the  Johnson  administration 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  put  our  own 
house  in  order.  Wheat  is  not  our  only 
sale.  We  have  sold  machinery,  syn- 
thetics, chemicals. 

Stewart  Alsop.  writing  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  observes  that: 

Now.  Khrushchev's  big.  simple  solution  is 
chemical  production.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  to  Invest  $40  billion  In 
chemical  plants  which  will  produce  plastics 
and  synthetics  for  Industry  and  heavy  doses 
of  chemical  fertilizers  to  feed  the  storved 
Russian  land. 

Could  our  machines,  chemicals,  syn- 
thetics of  1961  and  1962  have  served  in 
testing  centers  behind  the  Iron  Curtain? 

When  we  put  our  house  in  order  and 
present  a  consistent  approach  in  regard 
to  Communist  trade,  we  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  develop  a  Joint  trade  pol- 
icy with  our  alliesvrecognizing  that  trade 
Is  an  economic  weapon  in  the  cold  war. 


THE      PRESIDENTS      EFFORTS      TO 
TRIM  GOVERNMENT  EXPENSES 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Morse  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presl- 
dents  efforts  to  trim  Government  ex- 
penses, personnel,  and  waste  received  a 
generous  boost  this  week  from  the  Ray- 
theon Co.,  of  Lexington,  Mass.  The  firm 
has  graciously  agreed  to  provide  the  Gov- 
ernment with  the  details  of  its  reducing 
plan  designed  to  cut  costs  and  increase 
efficiency.  Within  the  next  few  weeks, 
the  Lexington  firm  will  hold  extensive 
conferences  with  Budget  Bureau  officials 
and  outline  the  specifics  of  Raytheon's 
plan  which  has  already  been  extremely 
successful  at  the  firm's  plants. 

This  program  should  be  of  interest  to 
all  of  us  interested  in  helping  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  do  its  job  better. 
Under  unanimous  consent.  I  am  inserting 
an  article  describing  the  plan  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Boston  Globe  on  February 
10  by  Wilfred  C.  Rodgers.  the  Globe's 
Washington  correspondent : 

Computers    Will    Help    United    States    To 

"Lose    Weight  " 

(By  Wilfred  C.  Rodgers) 

Washington. —Lake  everyone  that  has 
grown  fat,  the  Federal  Goverrunent  Is  trying 
to  reduce. 

Instead  of  scales,  the  Government  will  be 
watching  computers  to  try  and  trim  the  fat 
off  Its  growing  labor  costs. 

The  Government  got  the  reducing  plan 
from  a  Bay  State  Arm,  Raytheon,  Inc.,  of 
Lexington.  Mass. 

Raytheon  claims  dramatic  result*,  slim- 
ming Its  work  force  down  some  36  percent 
And  Its  plan  Is  In  effect  in  only  4  of  lt«  20 
plants. 


Budget  Bureau  officials  say  they  heard 
about  Raytheon's  reducing  plan  from  the 
Navy  Department.     They  Investigated. 

Raytheon  agreed  to  permit  the  Govern- 
ment to  use  the  plan  without  cost. 

According  to  Raytheon,  one  of  the  Bay 
State's  biggest  employers  with  Its  far-flung 
network  of  plants,  there  are  six  major  ene- 
mies to  be  fought  to  bring  down  manpower 
costs. 

These  enemies  are  excessive  supervision, 
work  duplication,  overspeclallzatlon.  frag- 
mentation of  routine  work,  staffing  for  peaks, 
and  lack  of  supervision 

James  Hendrick.  of  Raytheon,  one  of  the 
fathers  of  tJ»e  plan,  will  help  key  In  top  Gov- 
ernment  bosses  on  how  the  plan  operates. 
Hendrick,  who  lives  In  Lincoln,  Mass.. 
claims  that  any  firm  that  employs  more  than 
1.000  persons  is  prone  to  attack  from  these 
enemies 

To  root  out  excessive  supervision,  Ray- 
theon put  together  a  chart  book  tl><[t  "keeps 
the  existing  structure  In  focus  when  organi- 
zation changes  are  being  considered" 

This  chart  book  alms  at  eliminating  em- 
pire building — which  most  Indtistrles  as  well 
as  the  Federal  Government  feel  they  have 
too  much  of. 

In  addition  a  new  business  dictionary  Is 
composed.  It  defines  exactly  workers'  Jobs, 
not  Just  what  the  Job's  classification  plan 
says  the  Job  Is. 

Computers  are  brought  onto  the  firing  line 
to  X-ray  total  payroll  costs  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  Identify  cost  abnormalcles  and  dig 
out  misplaced  functions. 

In  addition  a  manpower  value  atjalysls  Is 
made  to  determine  which  Jobs  are  "afford- 
able." and  which  are  Just    "nice  to  have." 

Raytheon  developed  what  It  calls  a  "work 
pulse  analyzer"  to  Identify  situations  where 
management  Is  paying  a  premium  for  work- 
and-wait  practices 

It  earmarks  the  cause-and-effect  aspects 
of  overstafflng  and  points  out  opportunities 
for  reducing  payroll  costs. 

And  to  get  better  supervision,  Rajrtheon 
sets  up  a  "boot  camp  "  for  Its  supervisors 

These  supervisors  learn  to  organize,  dep- 
utize, supervise,  and  energize  their  work 
forces. 

Hendrick  claims  that  proper  scheduling 
of  work  alone  can  be  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive weapons  in  bringing  down  manpower 
costs 

Although  not  paid  any  money.  Raytheon 
was  paid  a  compliment  by  the  acceptance  of 
Its  plan  by  the  Government. 

Not  too  long  ago  most  big  Government 
contractors  such  as  Raytheon  came  under 
attack  from  the  Government  for  "excessive 
costs."' 

The  Navy  Department,  which  recom- 
mended the  Raytheon  plan,  apparently  has 
become  convinced  Raytheon's  plan  is  one 
way  to  defeat  this  problem. 
"^^ext  Monday  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
win  set  up  a  weeklong  conference  for  Ray- 
theon staff  members  to  explain  the  reducing 
plan  to  top  Government  agency  heads. 

Budget  Bureau  officials  claim  that  Jobs  that 
are  eliminated  by  the  plan  won't  necessarily 
mean  mass  firings. 

They  point  out  that  attrition  such  as 
deaths  and  retirements  will  take  care  of  many 
such  Jobs  and  that  other  workers  can  be 
transferred  to  new  departments  or  agencies 
instead  of  those  agencies  or  departments 
having  to  hire  new  help. 

And  If  It  Is  any  consolation  to  Govern- 
ment workers,  the  plan  apparently  doesn't 
intend  to  wipe  out  the  coffee  break. 

Next  weeks  conference  Includes  a  liberal 
amount  of  coffee  breaks  for  the  bosses 


THE  EXPERIMENT  IN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL LIVING 
Mr.   BALDWIN.     Mr.  Sjjeaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
oldest  organization  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States  devoted  to  person-to-per- 
son exchange  between  our  country  and 
lands  abroad  is  the  Experiment  in  In- 
ternational Living.  Putney.  Vt.  Partici- 
pants from  this  country  live  in  the  actual 
homes  of  foreign  countries  while  foreign 
students  live  in  our  homes.  The  Experi- 
ment has  proved  that  significant  ad- 
vances toward  world  understanding  can 
be  made  at  the  personal  level  and  that 
people  can  learn  'to  live  together  by 
living  together." 

EITECTIVE  PATH  TO  INTERNATIONAL  UNDER- 
STANDING 

At  a  time  when  Americas  foreign  aid 
programs   are  being  sharply   criticized, 
even  by  those  abroad  presumed  to  be 
benefiting  from  them,  it  is  reassuring  to 
know  that  the  quiet,  unspectacular  and 
often  unheralded  efforts  of  some  of  our 
private  organizations  are  building  good 
will,   amity,    and   better  understanding 
throughout  the  four  corners  of  the  globe. 
The  Experiment  is  a  voluntary  organiza- 
tion which  relies  not  on  Federal  subsidies 
for    its    existence    but    on    foundation 
grants,  contributions  from  individuals, 
and  fees  from  participants.    The  sharp 
contrast  between  the  success  of  an  or- 
ganization such  as  the  Experiment  large- 
ly based  on  individual  voluntary  efforts 
and  some  of  the  recent  failures  in  friend- 
ship from  countries  receiving  staggering 
amounts  of   foreign   aid.  points  out   a 
vital    lesson.      International    education 
and   understanding   cannot  be  bought, 
but   person-to-person   contact   such   as 
that  promoted  by  the  Experiment  can 
make  great  progress.    Their  eB^orts  de- 
serve wider  attention  and  broader  sup- 
port from  all  of  us. 

The  Experiment  has  many  friends  in 
public  life.  Our  beloved  colleague, 
Frances  P.  Bolton,  of  Ohio,  has  been  an 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Experiment 
in  International  Living  and  is  president 
of  the  Payne  Fund,  whose  1931  grant 
stimulated  the  founding  of  the  Experi- 
ment and  which  made  it  possible  in  1962 
to  purchase  Sandanona,  its  international 
training  and  orientation  center  near 
Brattleboro.  Vt.  The  wife  of  Repre- 
sentative Henry  Reuss.  of  Wisconsin, 
experimented  to  Germany  in  1935  and  to 
England  in  1939.  and  their  son  experi- 
mented to  Germany  in  1960.  The  daugh- 
ter of  Representative  William  Springer, 
of  Illinois,  experimented  to  Germany  in 
1960,  and  the  Springer  family  was  a  host 
family  to  an  Incoming  experimenter  In 
1962.  The  daughter  of  Representative 
Charles  Teacue.  of  California,  experi- 
mented to  Chile  in  1960.  Senator  George 
Aiken,  of  Vermont.  Is  a  Putney  neighbor 
and  longtime  supporter  of  the  Experi- 
ment. Robert  Stafford,  former  Governor 
of  Vermont,  is  also  a  loyal  friend  of  this 
endeavor.  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
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Foreign  Relations,  has  commended  the 
Experiment  "on  the  fine  work  It  Is  doing." 

Dr.  F.  Gordon  Boyce.  a  fellow  trustee 
of  Colgate  University  and  a  neighbor  of 
mine  in  Vermont  who  Is  president  of  the 
Experiment  in  International  Living,  vis- 
ited me  recently  In  Washington.  He  had 
come  for  consultation  with  the  Peace 
Corps,  for  which  the  experiment  has 
trained  more  units  than  any  other  pri- 
vate voluntary  agency,  and  to  discuss 
with  his  alumni  the  need  for  more  schol- 
arship assistance.  Gone  Is  the  skepti- 
cism which  characterized  the  founding 
of  the  Experiment  in  1932  as  a  "visionary 
philosophy."  From  my  meeting  with  Dr. 
Boyce  I  learned  something  of  the  aston- 
ishing growth  of  the  international  ex- 
change of  persons  and  especially  of  the 
experiment  within  the  past  5  years. 

The  Experiment's  combined  outbound 
and  Incoming  programs  In  1958  totaled 
1,400  young  men  and  women.  Last  year 
there  were  more  than  4,000.  Obviously, 
more  and  more  individuals,  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  Government  agencies  are 
turning  to  the  Experiment.  The  in- 
gredients of  the  Experiment  method  are 
careful  selection  of  participants  and 
leaders.  comprehensive  orientation, 
leadership,  the  hoirestay,  and  the 
evaluation.  Many  colleges  and  univer- 
sities grant  academic  credit  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  Experiment. 

The  various  departments  in  the  Ex- 
periment are  managed  by  20  staff  heads 
and  associates — the  senior  and  ranking 
members  of  the  administration  who  se- 
lect and  train  field  group  leaders.  Each 
outbound  unit  of  the  Experiment  is  un- 
der guidance  of  a  highly  qualified,  care- 
fully selected,  and  thoroughly  trained  in- 
dividual. These  leaders  act  as  a  field 
faculty  and  are  paid.  They  come  largely 
from  the  educational  field  and  must  meet 
stringent  requirements  including  fluency 
in  a  foreign  language  and  familiarity 
with  the  countries  involved.  Each  lead- 
er undergoes  a  training  period  at  the 
Experiment's  training  and  orientation 
center,  or  at  other  selected  sites  In  the 
Midwe.st  and  Par  West. 

THE     OLDEST     CLASSROOM     IN     THE     WORLD: 
THE    HOME 

The  distinctive  type  of  education  used 
by  the  Experiment  in  International  Liv- 
ing is  "the  oldest  classroom  in  the 
world" — the  home.  When  the  Experi- 
ment originated  the  homestay  and  made 
it  an  essential  feature  of  every  program 
which  it  administers,  it  unlocked  the 
doors  of  suspicion,  misinformation,  and 
prejudice  which  keep  the  peoples  of  the 
world  apart.  The  U.S.  Advisory  Commis- 
sion's report  to  Congress  emphasized  "the 
overwhelming  testimony  that  visits  with 
American  people  and  their  homes  and 
families  are  one  of  the  most  effective 
and  memorable  parts  of  a  grantee's  U.S. 
visit." 

They  are  no  less  memorable  for  Ameri- 
cans visiting  overseas.  Last  autumn  the 
Experiment  arranged  individual  home- 
stays  with  Swedish  families  in  a  5-week 
program  in  Sweden  for  79  school  super- 
intendents from  33  States.  An  educator 
from  Oregon  spoke  for  all  of  them  when 
he  wrote,  following  his  return: 

As  I  reflect  back  on  the  experience  of 
those    5    weeks,    my    respect   for    the    goals. 


methods,  and  objectives  of  the  Experiment 
Is  deeper;  and  I  more  fully  understand  and 
appreciate  the  value  of  a  homestay  as  the 
most  significant  manner  of  understanding 
the  people,  the  community,  and  the  culture 
of  another  country.  Even  though  I  will  re- 
member the  banquets,  dinners,  and  special 
occasions  of  a  festive  nature  given  for  us  as 
a  group,  my  true  appreciation  of  Swedish 
culture  and  family  life  comes  from  engaging 
in  the  daily  activities  of  my  host  family: 
meeting  their  friends,  eating  their  food,  or 
Just  evening  conversation  In  the  living  room 
of  their  home. 

This  reflection  is  typical  of  the  experi- 
ence the  Experiment  provided  last  year 
for  1.800  young  Americans  who  visited  32 
countries  throughout  the  world;  and  for 
some  2.300  foreign  visitors  who  came  to 
the  United  States  from  100  different  na- 
tions in  Asia,  Africa.  Latin  America,  and 
the  Middle  East,  and  Europe. 

Ambassador  Stevenson.  In  congratu- 
lating recently  an  American  family 
which  had  played  host  to  one  of  these 
Incoming  experimenters,  wrote: 

I  can  think  of  few  activities  that  offer 
more  satisfaction  than  opening  one's  heart 
and  home  to  young  visitors  from  abroad  and 
sharing  with  them  the  dally  experiences  of 
American  life. 

Statesmanship  Is  no  longer  the  peculiar  art 
of  public  officials  or  of  diplomats.  Families 
like  yours  have  an  opportunity  that  Is  every 
bit  as  challenging  as  that  which  exists  In 
more  formal  organizations.  For  the  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  that  your  guest 
gains  while  he  is  writh  you  and  your  neigh- 
bors will  be  Imparted  to  his  family  and 
neighbors  upon  his  return  to  his  own  land 
and  will,  inevitably,  help  to  bring  about  the 
International  rapport  we  all  seek  to  achieve. 

TRAINING     IN     LEADERSHIP — PRAISE    BY    SHRIVER 

The  Experiment  permits  people  from 
abroad  to  participate  In  the  American 
way  of  life  and  to  see.  feel,  and  live  it 
as  books  and  newspapers  can  never  fully 
portray.  Likewise  the  Experiment  stim- 
ulates the  Interest  in  foreign  lands  of  our 
inquiring  youth,  and  provides  a  means 
of  directly  experiencing  the  cultural,  so- 
cial, and  political  fellowship  of  the  world. 

One  out  of  every  five  of  the  Experi- 
ment's outbound  participants  ultimately 
selects  a  career  In  the  international  field. 
Those  who  find  careers  in  the  Interna- 
tional field  generally  enter  the  teaching 
field.  Among  prominent  Experiment 
alumni  who  got  their  start  in  the  inter- 
national field  as  a  result  of  the  Experi- 
ment experience  are  Olcott  Deming,  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Uganda;  Francis  H.  Rus- 
sell, Ambassador  to  Tunisia;  and  R 
Sargent  Shriver,  Jr.,  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  Mr.  Shriver  has  twice 
publicly  stated  that  his  Experiment  ex- 
periences were  just  as  valuable  to  him 
in  his  present  career  as  his  4  years  at 
Yale.  And  over  two-thirds  oi'  the  Ex- 
periment's alumni  maintain  their  volun- 
teer interest  in  International  activities  In 
their  own  community. 

The  Experiment  in  International  Liv- 
ing deserves  the  thanks  and  appreciation 
of  all  Americans  for  Its  work  in  further- 
ing international  understanding  and 
world  leadership. 


AMERICAN     TARTRATE     INDUSTRY 
DESERVES    A    CHANCE    TO    COM- 
PETE 
Mr.     HALEY.     Mr.     Speaker,     I     ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
of  us  are  familar  with  the  many  excel- 
lent wines  for  which  California  Is  so 
justly  famous.  Few  of  us.  however,  know 
of  the  tartar  chemicals  which  are  pro- 
duced as  a  byproduct  of  these  wines. 

When  grape  juice  ferments  to  form 
wine,  the  alcohol  created  reduces  the 
solubility  of  potassium  bltartrate  which 
is  present  In  the  juice  and  causes  It  to 
deposit  on  the  walls  of  the  cask  or  to 
precipitate  and  settle  from  the  wine. 
This  crude  tartar  Is  classified  as  argols 
or  less.  , 

With  proper  chemical  treatment  this 
crude  tartar  is  processed  to  obtain  pure 
tartaric  acid,  cream  of  tartar  or  Rochelle 
salt.  These  chemicals  cannot  be  eco- 
nomically synthesized.  They  are  used 
iq  baking  powder  and  other  food  prod- 
ucts; in  drugs;  for  metal  finishing;  In 
the  production  of  rayon.  They  have 
many  uses  in  producing  materiel  vital 
to  our  national  defense,  such  as  para- 
chutes, gas  masks,  and  electronic  equip- 
ment. 

In  the  past,  several  chemical  process- 
ing companies  In  the  United  States  have 
produced  tartar  chemicals.  These  firms 
all  relied  on  imported  argols  as  their 
main  source  of  raw  material.  The  last 
company  operating  In  this  manner  closed 
Its  tartar  plant  in  1958  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  get  an  Increase  in  the 
duty  on  the  imported  refined  products. 
This  happened.  Incidentally,  just  as  a 
crude  recovery  operation  in  California 
was  about  to  gain  a  foothold. 

The  operation  of  the  present  sole  do- 
mestic producer  is  only  possible  through 
the  direct  participation  of  the  Califor- 
nia wine  industry.  The  only  domestic 
refinery  is  in  Philadelphia,  asNthe 
greatest  consumption  of  the  finished 
products  is  In  the  East.  The  total  in- 
vestment in  this  operation  has  been 
made  on  the  assumption  that  present 
import  duties  will  be  maintained. 

The  establishment  of  a  domestic  tar- 
trate industry  was  given  the  highest 
possible  priority  at  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  H. 

After  the  war,  the  industry  was  soon 
in  trouble  because  of  lower  European 
prices.  On  January  14,  1959,  the  Tariff 
Commission  recommended  the  doubling 
of  tariffs  on  cream  of  tartar  and  tartaric 
acid.  This  recommendation  was  denied 
by  the  President.  Domestic  production 
virtually  ceased  when  the  only  major 
processor  was  unable  to  continue  because 
of  price  competition  from  abroad. 

Recently,  however,  a  new  attempt  at 
domestic  production  has  been  under- 
taken. It  holds  a  bright  promise  for  the 
future.  Additional  income  will  be  pro- 
vided the  California  wine  industry.  The 
Nation  will  be  more  secure  because  of 
domestic  production  equivalent  to  one- 
third  of  the  country's  needs.  If  war 
should  occur,  this  could  prove  to  be  of 
vital  importance  to  the  Nation's  defense. 
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The  Honorable  B.  F.  Sisk.  Congress- 
man from  the  16th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  California,  has  been  working 
closely  in  his  usual  able  manner  with  the 
California  wine  industry  in  seeking  to 
avoid  further  tariff  reductions. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  tartrate 
industry  does  not  seek  further  tariff 
reductions.  All  it  asks  is  that  no  further 
cuts  be  made,  thus  enabling  it  to  com- 
pete at  present  price  levels. 

The  national  interest  would  be  well 
served  by  granting  those  willing  to  in- 
vest their  own  risk  capital  an  oppor- 
tunity to  produce  this  family  of  chem- 
icals. Otherwise,  this  valuable  byprod- 
uct of  our  native  wines  will  literally  go 
down  the  drain  as  a  waste  product. 

Our  Nation  imports  and  stockpiles 
many  items  which  are  necessary  to  our 
national  defense.  Here  is  an  opp>ortu- 
nity  to  insure  domestic  production  of 
equally  vital  materiel.  This  can  be  done 
while  maintaining  present  tariff  levels. 
Imports  will  still  amount  to  two-thirds 
of  our  needs.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  case  in  which  reservations  from  further 
tariff  negotiations  were  more  clearly 
necessary. 


ALMOND  INDUSTRY  REQUEST  FOR 
RESERVATION  FROM  FURTHER 
TARIFF  NEGOTIATION  DESERVES 
SUPPORT 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Roosevelt)  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
of  us  are  for  an  expansion  of  world  trade. 
There  is  little  question  that  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  the  American  economy 
requires  new  and  ever  growing  foreign 
markets.  To  obtain  these,  however,  we 
must  also  purchase  foreign  goods.  Of 
necessity,  this  will  involve  a  continuing 
reevaluation  of  tariff  structures  by  the 
United  States  as  well  as  her  foreign  cus- 
tomers. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  in  ascertain- 
ing the  proper  portions  of  our  economy 
in  which  to  reduce  existing  tariffs.  A 
perfect  example  of  the  harm  which  could 
be  inflicted  upon  a  domestic  industry  by 
further  tariff  reduction  is  the  situation 
faced  by  the  California  almond  industry. 
Individuals  who  have  their  capital  in- 
vested In  almond  groves  are  confronted 
with  a  very  real  problem.  Whereas  a 
factory  can  diversify  its  production,  it 
simply  is  not  clear  what  an  almond 
grower  can  do  if  deprived  of  his  market. 
His  trees  will  not  produce  any  other 
product. 

The  evidence  leaves  no  doubt  that  the 
almond  industry  should  not  be  subjected 
to  further  cuts  in  the  U.S.  duty  on  im- 
ported almonds. 

On  December  17.  1963,  the  California 
almond  industry  appeared  before  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  to  present  its  ob- 
jections to  a  reduction  in  the  U.S.  duty 
on  almonds  in  the  forthcoming  GATT 


negotiations.    The  salient  points  made 
by  their  representatives  included: 

First.  Studies  of  production  costs  re- 
veal that  the  industry  is  progressive, 
mechanized,  and  efBcient.  yet  46  percent 
of  the  growers  are  not  making  a  reason- 
able return  on  invested  capital.  The 
studies  also  reveal  that  rapid  changes  are 
being  made,  and  that  unit  costs  should 
continue  to  drop  during  the  next  few 
years.  Loss  of  the  tariff  now  would  de- 
stroy anychance  this  industry  has  of 
making  IjS&tisfactory  adjustment. 

Second.  California's  almond  produc- 
tion is  needed  to  supply  the  domestic 
market,  just  as  Europe  consumes  most 
of  the  Mediterranean  crop.  World 
trade  would  not  benefit  from  a  U.S.  tar- 
iff cut  and.  In  fact,  none  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  would  be 
realized  by  such  a  cut. 

Third.  The  E^iropean  market  is  dom- 
inated by  speculation  and  rapidly  fluc- 
tuating prices,  and  the  grower  rarely 
benefits  from  increased  consumption  or 
favorable  prices.  In  practice,  prices  of 
European  almonds  do  not  reflect  actual 
costs  of  production.  Thus,  our  tariff 
serves  to  protect  our  efficient  and  eco- 
nomically responsible  industry  from  a 
selling  technique  that  could  easily  ruin 
us. 

Fourth.  Our  marketing  system  is  en- 
tirely different  from  Europe's.  Under 
an  industry-sponsored  Federal  market- 
ing order,  we  have  adopted  a  policy  of 
stable  prices  and  stable  supply,  carry- 
ing parts  of  large  crojis  forward  into  low 
production  years,  and  attempting  to 
level  out  prices.  The  direct  result  has 
been  a  40-percent  increase  in  almond 
consumption;  price  stability  means  that 
much  to  our  customers. 

Fifth.  In  most  years,  each  reduction 
of  1  cent  in  the  tariff  would  automati- 
cally reduce  grower  income  by  the  same 
amount  per  pound:  complete  removal  of 
the  tariff  could  cost  $9  million,  nearly 
one-third  of  the  farm  value  of  the  crop. 

Sixth.  It  is  apparent  that  in  some 
years  the  tariff  is  quite  urmecessary,  but 
in  times  of  abundant  crops  abroad,  the 
present  tariff  is  inadequate.  Because 
we  have  built  a  successful  industry  with 
the  help  of  a  specific  Government  policy, 
we  feel  entirely  justified  in  asking  that 
almonds  be  reserved  from  the  GATT 
negotiations. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARDS  JOHN  V.  WIL- 
SON AGAIN  KOS  ED  NEILAN.  THE 
SCROOGE  OF  WILMINGTON 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Patman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  first- 
rate  reporting  on  a  couple  of  subjects  I 
have  studied  rather  carefully  recently, 
I  commend  John  V.  Wilson  of  the  Indi- 
anapolis Times,  a  Scripps-Howard  news- 
paper. 

This  same  newspaper  published  a 
splendid  editorial  called    Watching  the 


Mud  Go  By,"  which  I  am  happy  to  say 
has  received  national  attention.  It  suc- 
cinctly exposed  the  fraudulent  speech  of 
Ed  Neilan,  banker  head  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  before  the  In- 
dianapolis Chamber  in  January. 

John  Wilson's  articles  which  I  am  of- 
fering for  the  Record,  cover  in  depth 
slum  clearance  projects  in  Ixjth  Indian- 
apolis. Ind..  and  Wilmington.  Del.  At 
the  same  time,  they  further  expose  the 
deliberate  falsificatioris  that  continue  to 
emanate  from  the  mouth  of  Neilan.  cor- 
rectly assessed  as  the  "Scrooge  of  Wil- 
mington." 

Some  day.  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce will  learn  what  a  great  disservice 
Neilan  is  performing  in  the  name  of 
American  business.  Honest  conservatism 
is  one  thing — dishonest  falsification  in 
the  name  of  conservatism  is  a  dangerous 
form  of  black  reaction. 

It  is  thanks  to  rej)orters  like  John  V. 
Wilson  that  the  public  becomes  aware  of 
the  truth:  his  articles  as  they  appeared 
in  the  Indianapolis  Times  of  February  9. 
1964.  follow: 
John    V.    Wilson    in   Neilans   HoMrrowN: 

Here's     What    Wilmington.    Del.,    Does 

About  Its  Slums 

Wn-MiNCTON.  Del — The  week's  wash  flaps 
In  the  breeze  down  the  long  open  corridors 
between  the  red  brick  rowhouses. 

The  housewives  of  Eastlake.  a  neat-appear- 
ing cluster  of  low-rent  duplexes  on  the  city's 
northeast  side,  have  finished  one  of  their 
chores. 

The  familiar  scene  is  duplicated  In  other 
parts  of  town.  For  these  brick  dwellings 
ho\.ise  more  than  4.000  of  Wilmington's  95.- 
000  persons. 

This  Is  public  housing,  built  with  Federal 
loans,  repaid  from  local  bond  Issues,  managed 
by  local  ofHclals. 

Many  of  the  occupants  of  Wilmington's 
1.161  units  of  public  housing  once  lived  In  the 
slums.  They  were  moved  when  their  ram- 
shackle houses  were  torn  down. 

Almost  1,000  men,  women,  and  children 
were  displaced  4  years  ago  when  the  worst 
slum  area.  Just  east  of  the  downtown  busi- 
ness district,  was  leveled. 

This  was  Wilmington's  first  urban  renewal 
project,  for  which  the  Federal  Government 
put  lip  $2  for  every  local  dollar 

Federally  n4ded  public  housing  and  urban 
renewal  are  accepted  facts  of  life  in  this 
chemical  capital  of  the  world. 

Yet  this  Is  the  hometown  of  the  latest  and 
most  outspoken  critic  of  Federal  subsidies, 
Edwin  P  Neilan.  president  of  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

Neilan  Is  president  and  board  chairman  of 
the  Bank  of  Delaware,  a  tall,  modern  build- 
ing In  the  heart  of  the  city. 

This  curious  situation  becomes  all  the  more 
perplexing  when  a  visitor  learns: 

Neilans  bank  Is  the  fiscal  agent,  the  bank- 
er, for  the  WUmlngton  Housing  Authority, 
which  operates  the  public  housing  and  urban 
renewal   programs. 

The  housing  authority  Is  a  member  of  the 
Delaware  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
supports  Neilans  anti-Federal  aid  blasts. 

Neilan  himself  once  served  on  a  citizen's 
advisory  committee  formed  to  help  select  a 
redeveloper  for  the  first  slum  clearance  proj- 
ect. 

(Neilan  mounted  his  attack  on  Federal  sub- 
sidies In  a  speech  In  Indianapolis  January 
6  He  will  return  to  the  Hoosler  capital 
February  13  > 

Why  does  Wilmington  accept  Federal  aid? 

Because  there's  not  enough  local  tax 
money  to  erase  blighted  areas  and  support 
low-rent  housing,  answers  Mayor  John  E. 
Bablarz. 
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"It  has  been  acceptod  by  the  community     dictions,  to  which  the  Federal  urban  renewal  Neilan  said  the  two  programs  are  Uie  re- 

S„T.«^  the?.  iL  S;.o  Ly  lolallz^l     progrun  on   the   jround   that    -rich"  com-  through   sp.cl.1   purpo«  organization., 

oppoeltlon  from  amall  bustneBamen  and  th«     munltlea  are  aubaldlzlng  -poor"  one*.  ^^„^^^^^^^ 

'^  h"w'  uv?flmKf  progressing  In  its  fight         Indiana  Qrrs  175  I^lion  in  Slum  Aid  KOSCIUSZKO-A  GREAT  MAN 

against  slums?                                                                                     (By  John  V.  Wilson)  Mr.     HALEY.     Mr.     Speaker,     I     ask 

Public  housUig  dates  back  to  the  start  of         Washington,  February   8  —While  Indian-  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

World  War  II      To  supplement  the  1,161  units      ^p^^^  spurns  Federal  aid  for  slum  clearance  from  Michigan   I  Mr.  Ryan]   may  extend 

now  in  operation,  another  149  units  for  the              public  housing,  the  rest  of  Indiana  has  Y\\s  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

elderly  are  planned.     Construction  bids  will     ^^^^^P^  ^p  ^„,,  ^^^^  ^^,  ^^ilon.  J^  j^clude  extraneous  matter, 

be  opened  later  this  month.              ^  ^^   ,       ,          Indiana's    participation    In   the    two   Fed-  t^v,- csppATfTTR  rirn  tpmnore      Is  there 

A  series  of  delays,  blamed  on  both  local         *,  "rams  was  detailed  by  the  U  S  Cham-  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,     -^s  inere 

and    Federal    Indecision,   have    Plowed    work      'J/^^P/^f^'erTe  to^ay  In  a  nVtlonwlde  study  Objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

on  Wilmington's  first  urban  renewal  project.      ^^  ^^^^^  renewal  and  public  housing.  from  Florida? 

Designated   as   project   A    In   late   1952.   It         Besides    Marton    County,    the    only    other  There  was  no  objection, 

took  8  years  to  clear  the  38  acres,  partly  due      ^^^^  ^^  Indiana  which  had  not  entered  the  Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.     Mr.  Speaker, 

to  a  Delaware  Supreme  Court  test  case  and      pg^jgral  programs  by  mld-1962  was  House  Re-  yesterday,  February  12,  we  observed  not 

changing  policies  of  city  council                           publican  Leader  Charles  A.  Halleck's  sec-  Q^ly  the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Since  1961  the  housing  author  ty  has  be«n     ^      ^j^^^,^^  but  also  the  birthday  of  a  great  Polish 

trying  to  obtain  an  approved  plan  for  new          mdlanapoUs  is  forbidden  by  State  law  to  „i^,Vi^7°  „h   n   Rpvnlntiona^^  War  hero  ' 

use  of  the  area  and  to  select  a  redeveloper.            ^.i^ipate    In    the    Federal    slum    clearance  Patnot  and  a  Revolutionary   War   nero. 

This    spring,    authority    officials    hope    U>      P™^     city  Corporation  Counsel  Michael  Gen.  Tadeusz  KosciUSZko. 

start  construction  on  homes  which  will  sell      ^eddlngton  has  declared.  The  Polish  people  celebrated  the  218th 

In  the  $15,000  range.                                                    ^n  o^^er  cities  and  towns  are  eligible  to  anniversary  of  a  man  who  has  gone  down 

Dudley  T.  Finch,  executive  director  ol  the      accept  Federal  aid  for  urban  renewal.  into  the  annals  of  world  history  as  one 

housing    authority    for    15    years,    says    he          .^^^    chamber    study    gave    this    rundown  of    the    greatest   fighters   and   advocates 

realizes  "It  takes  time  up  to  the  point  or      ^^  ^^^^^  renewal  and  public  housing  pay-  ^j  liberty  and  human  rights. 

'Tut  "he'Ttresses  that  public  officials  who      '"^"^^  ^^  commitments  as  of  June  30,  1962 :  ^^^^^^  Kosciuszko.  a  stranger  tO  this 

are  dealing  with  public  money    "h$ve  to  be      congressional  district:                            Amount  country,    inspired   by   a   fervent    lOve   Ol 

sure  they  are  right."                        f                      First »25,505.386  freedom  and  liberty,  came  here  on  bor- 

Wllmlngton's  slow  progress  In  urban  re-         Second rowed  money  to  offer  his  services  to  our 

newal  Is  a  Urget  for  criticism  by  Neilan  and          Third 15.238,322  ^^^^  Nation  In  the  American  Revolution, 

the  Delaware  Stat«  Chamber  of  Commerce.         Fourth ^'^1^'lfl  to  help  gain  our  freedom  and  independ- 

Nellan,   in   a   newspaper   interview  here   a          Fifth iVixuo  ence.     His  brilliant  service  In  the  Amerl- 

week  ago.  argued  that  the  first  project  "would          Sixth    2.171.110  „"„  '   ^„„,„H„„orv   Armv  raiiiyht  thP  at- 

be  a  reality  today  If  local  rather  than  Fed-          Seventh 2.954,  126  can  Revolutionary  Army  caught  the  at 

eral   financing  had  been  used  "                                  Eighth -—     21.048,046  tentlon     of     George     Washington      who 

He  said  he  would  like  to  see  the  slum         Ninth 461.620  placed  him  In  charge  of  the  building  ol 

clearance   program    "back   under    local   con-          Tenth. 3.941.487  West  Point  fortifications.     There  a  mon- 

trol."  but  offered  no  plan  to  accomplish  his         Eleventh ument  stands,  erected  to  his  memory  by 

desire.                                                                              East  Chicago  was  the  biggest  seeker  of  Fed-  the  American  youth  as  a  tribute  to  his 

Nellan's  stand  Is  echoed  by  Ross  E.  Ander-      ^^.^^   ^j^j   j^^  ^^^^   ^^^  programs,   the   report  leadership  and  heroism, 

son.    Jr..    executive    vice    president    of    the      glowed.    The  Lake  County  city  had  received  He  also  fought  with  distinction  in  the 

Delaware  chamber.                                       ^    ♦.^      or  reserved  more  than  $13  million.  Rnttlps  of   New   York    Yorktown.   Sara- 

"I   feel    the    program    is   going    much    too                               EvansvlUe.    with    $9  3    million.  fr"^^_°J  the  Carotoas    and  se^ed  as 

slow  for  the  desired  results  that  are  needed.'                               ^^^^^   ^^Jor   Federal-aid    cities  J?,^*'  f  "5      •       nt^^i^f 

Anderson  says.    "I  would  call  It  perfunctory     ^^^^  ^^^  Albany.  $8.1  million:  South  Bend.  Washington  s  adjutant.                  ,^„^    , 

action."                                                                        ,7  7  minion    Gary    $7.5  million;  Hammond.  Upon  returning  to  Poland  m  1792.  he 

Answers  Finch:   "If  you  don't  have  suffl-      54  g  mUllon' Muncle,  $3  million;  Mlshawaka.  led    a    tiny,    but    inspired    army.    In    Its 

clent  public  interest  to  get  a  Job  done,  you      ^  million;  Terre  Haute,  $2.1  million;  Jeffer-  heroic    resistance    against    the    Russian 

have  to  resort  to  Federal  funds."                              sonvlUe.  $2.1    million;    Vlncennes.   $1.8  mil-  tyrant      Upon  the  unsuccessful  termina- 

,  ^J^'  ^""'^"^.^^'".^^^.nf ''i^^s^T^S     »°";  Kokomo.  $1.4  million;  Fort  Wayne.  $1.3  ^j^n  of  that  insurrection  he  again  came 

for    Federal    grants    ^o^'^^K  ^f  •685'619    for      j^mion;    La   Porte.   $1.3    million;    Michigan  to  the  United  States  which  he  called  his 

urban  renewal.  Is  seeking  another  $1,144,900,      _        ..  -  million    and  Bloomlngton,  $1  mil-  ^  tne  unitea  °'^'^' ^/"^"  "f^J-**"-"  " 

and  has  borrowed  $1,910,000  from  the  Fed-     JJJ;^'  '^'^  m""on.  ^^a  Bioomingu,     *  second  country,  and  for  which  he  de- 

eral  Government  for  public  housing.                        statewide  the  report  showed  19.2  percent  clared  his  love  and  affection. 

^of  dwellings  was  substandard,  according  to  It  Is  by  a  strange  historic  coincidence 

Chamber   of   Commerce    Comments              ^^^^  ^gg^  census.    And  27.3  percent  of  Hoosler  that   the    12th   day   of   February   Is   also 

Washington,  February  8 — ^More  than  $24.8      families   earned   less   than   $4,000   a    year.  ^jjg  anniversary  of  another  great  Citizen 

million    In    Federal    "subsidies."    have    been          i^^  report  said  12.5  percent  of  the  dwell-  ^j  ^^^  world  Abraham  Lincoln, 

earmarked     for     Wilmington.     Del.,     public      mgs  were  substandard  In  areas  receiving  Fed-  TV.mi.rh  thpv  wprp  horn  nearlv  a  cen- 

houslng    and    urban   renewal   programs,   the      eral  aid  and  21.9  percent  in  non-Federal-ald  ^^°^^    ,!.^,^t   nn^  SrJl  t  Pnfp  and 

US.  Chamber  of  Commerce  reported  today,      areas.  ^^^  ^^^^^'  though  one  was  a  Pole  and 

The  report  was  part  of  a  nationwide  study          Marion  County  dwellings  had  a  13.2  per-  the  other  an  American,  one  a  soldier  aria 

by  the  chamber,  whose  president  Is  Edwin      cent  substandard  rating  and  one  of   every  the  other  a  statesman,  they  had  many 

P.   Neilan.  president  of  the  Bank  of  Dela-      flyg  families  earned  less  than  $4,000  a  year,  characteristics  in  common,  which  place 

ware,  Wilmington.                                                            The  study  was  made   by  the  chamber  as  them  In  the  same  category. 

The    chamber    said    Wilmington    had    re-      part  of  Its  newly  Intensified  campaign  against  xhese  two  great  men  shared  the  same 

celved    $4,358,813    in    Federal    aid    through      Federal  subsidy  programs.  rP^nw-t  for  the  dienitv  of  man  and  an 

June  30,   1962,  and  estimated  that  Federal          Chamber  President  Edwin  P.  Neilan,  presl-  respect  for  ^he  Olgniiy  01  man  anu  aii 

commitments  totaled  another  $20,467,697.          dent  of  the  Bank  of  Delaware  at  Wilmington,  abiding    lOVe   for   OUr   Wation.      ^"  J;" 

The  report   further  showed   that  2.959  of      said  the  study  showed  the  biggest  subsidies  his    own    manner    helped    tO    make    ine 

Wilmington's  33,190  housing  units  were  con-      generally  go  to  the  wealthiest  communities.  United  States  what  It  Is  today. 

sldered  substandard  In  1960  and  7,263  of  the          "The  Federal  Government,  In  effect,  is  tak-  Both  of  them  had  a  fervent  lOve  for 

city's  24,020  families  had  Income  of  less  than      ing  from  the  'poor'  to  subsidize  the  'rich,'  "  freedom  and  Ideals  of  democracy.    Both 

$4,000  a  year.                                                                 Neilan  declared.     "This  Inequity,  obviously,  contributed  richly  tO  make   this  Nation 

Statewide,  the  report  showed,  almost  $26      Is  morally  wrong.  „root       Tlnth    nf    them    dedicated    their 

million  in  Federal  aid  had  been  earmarked          "This  proof  of  the  failure  of  Federal  sub-  feat.      Both    Of  ^hem    deoica^    ineir 

for  urban  renewal  and  public  housing  pro-      sidles  to  move  toward  the  objectives  set  by  lives  to  free  man  f roni  oppression^ 

grams.                                                                              Congress  for  the  urban  renewal  and  public  This  Nation,  and  the  world  today,  IS 

"The  Delaware  situation  Is  similar  in  one      housing  programs,  along  with  the  inequities  sorely   In    need   of   the    Inspiration   and 

respect  and  different  in  another  from  that      In  the  use  of  Federal  funds  among  communi-  leadership  of  great  men  like  Koscluszko 

of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  and  of  the      ties,  is  adequate  reason  to  stop  these  pro-  ^^^  Lincoln. 

majority  of  States— housing  conditions  are,      grams— honor    the     Present    contracte    but  Lincoln's   dav    half  of  OUr  Nation 

in  general,  worse,  but  Income  conditions  are.      allow    no    new    authorizations    or    commit-  ^^^^^^  ^  f^ky    half  Of  tL  WOrid 

in  general,  better  In  the  unsubsldlzed  Juris-     ments."  was  ensiavea.     louny,  xmu  ui 
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la  enslaved,  and  the  fate  of  our  entire 
civilization  is  at  stake. 

Today  we  are  faced  by  certain  forces 
who  threaten  our  liberty  and  freedom 
and  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  the  entire 
world,  a  thousand  times  worse  than  that 
which  faced  Kosciuszko  and  Lincoln. 
This  is  the  world  conflict  between  the 
free  world  and  communism. 

As  we  recall  the  achievements  of  these 
two  great  men.  we  must  reaffirm  our  de- 
termination to  strive  for  freedom  and 
Justice  for  all. 

We  must  realize  that  the  fate  of  the 
free  people  anywhere  in  the  world  is  our 
business.  We  cannot  hope  to  remain 
long  free  ourselves  if  we  permit  these 
tyrannical  elements  to  swallow  up  and 
devour  more  and  more  free  people  who. 
like  ourselves,  believe  in  democracy  and 
in  the  principle  that  all  men  are  bom 
equal  and  have  an  equal  right  to  freedom 
and  independence,  under  the  laws  and 
customs  of  their  own  nation. 

In  honor  of  the  memory  of  Tadeusz 
Kosciuszko.  therefore,  and  in  order  to 
preserve  for  our  children  that  freedom 
here  which  we  hold  so  dearly,  let  us 
dedicate  ourselves  to  a  firm  determina- 
tion to  make  this  country  and  the  entire 
world  safe  for  democracy,  the  democracy 
for  which  Kosciuszko  and  Lincoln  fought 
so  bravely. 

THE  88TH  CONGRESS  IS  DESTINED 
TO  BE  KNOWN  AS  THE  GREAT 
CIVIL  RIGHTS    CONGRESS 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez)  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
88th  Congress  is  destined  to  be  known  as 
the  great  civil  rights  Congress,  just  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  known  as  the  Great 
Elmancipator. 

There  is  an  old  Mexican  saying  to  the 
effect  that  either  we  are  all  God's  chil- 
dren or  we  are  all  God's  stepchildren. 
As  in  many  of  our  folk  sayings,  there 
is  an  insight  in  this  one  that  surpasses 
and  negates  those  acquired  prejudices 
and  hairsplitting  attempts  to  rationalize 
injustice  and  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 
It  demolishes  the  assumption  that  some 
of  us  are  bom  saddled,  booted,  and 
spurred  to  ride  through  life  on  the 
backs  of  others.  When  ordinary  mor- 
tals as  Lincoln  and  Ghandi  and  Schweit- 
zer are  sometimes  considered  to  be 
Christlike  it  is  because  we  sense  the  fact 
that  they  too  dedicated  their  lives  to 
mankind  and  the  beautiful  truth  that 
"all  men  are  created  equal." 

The  civil  rights  bill  passed  by  this 
House  on  February  10,  1964.  is  a  recog- 
nition of  this  truth.  Even  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  bill  seemed  to  recognize 
this,  and  the  extended  debate  on  the  floor 
was  notable  by  the  absence  of  references 
to  the  so-called  inferiority  of  the  mi- 
nority groups  which  have  sometimes 
marked  previous  debates. 


The  overwhelming  margin  by  which 
this  House  passed  the  civil  rights  bill  is 
also  of  tremendous  Importance.  This 
overwhelming  vote  reflects  not  only  the 
August  1963  march  on  Washington,  DC 
for  freedom  now.  not  only  the  freedom 
rides,  the  sit-ins  and  the  stand-ins.  and 
the  numerous  other  demonstrations  for 
civil  rights,  not  only  the  strong  stands 
adopted  in  the  party  platforms  of  the 
Democrats  and  the  Republicans  in  1960 
and  the  speeches  made  by  each  of  the 
candidates  in  that  presidential  election, 
not  only  the  positions  taken  by  most  of 
the  churches  of  this  Nation,  and  not 
only  the  results  of  the  numerous  polls. 
The  huge  vote  for  the  civil  rights  bill 
reflects  the  desires  and  the  demands  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  this  bill  is  acted  upon  by  the  Sen- 
ate without  undue  delay.  The  people 
have  expressed  their  feelings  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill,  and  the  people  will  rise 
if  it  is  not  soon  enacted  into  law. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  moton  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  14  minutes  pm.).  \in- 
der  Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  February  17,  1964. 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  followmg  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  F^CH.^N.  for  15  minutes,  today: 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois,  for  1  hour,  on 
Monday.  February  17.  vacating  his  spe- 
cial order  for  today. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Me'.dcr.  for  30  minutes,  today:  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama  in  one  In- 
stance and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter, notwithstanding  the  cost  's  esti- 
mated by  the  Public  Printer  to  be  $405. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Baldwin)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Barry. 

Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Haley)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Natcher. 

Mrs.  SiTLLrvAN. 

Mr.  MrDOWELL.     - 

Mr.  WILLIS. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

Mr.  DoRN. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  298.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

1880.  Communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  in  the  amount 
of  »774.600  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  fiscal  year  1964.  and  amendments  to  the 
budget  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
fiscal  year  1965  In  the  amount  of  11.850,300 
(H.  Doc.  No.  227):  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1681.  Communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  for  tne  fiscal 
year  1964  Involving  increases  in  the  amount 
of  $15,500,000  for  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter for  the  Performing  Arts  and  $3,300,000 
for  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion (H.  Doc.  No.  228) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1682.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  report  that  "Pees 
and  expenses  of  witnesses"  appropriation 
has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which  indi- 
cates the  need  for  a  supplemental  estimate 
of  appropriation  pursuant  to  section  3679  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  UJ3.C. 
665):   to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1683.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  report  that  "Sup- 
port of  U.S.  prisoners"  appropriation  for 
fiscal  1964  has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis 
which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation,  pursuant 
to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  665);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

1684.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  report  that  "Sal- 
aries and  expenses.  Bureau  of  Prisons,"  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  1964  has  been  appor- 
tioned on  a  basis  which  Indicates  the  need 
for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropria- 
tion pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  665):  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1685.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  \A(elfare, 
transmitting  a  report  of  actual  procurement 
receipts  for  medical  sloclcplle  of  clvU  defense 
emergency  supplies  and  equipment,  for  the 
quarter  ending  December  31.  1963,  and  cov- 
ering Items  procured  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ity transferred  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  by  Executive  Order 
10958.  effective  August  14,  1961.  pursuant  to 
subsection  201(h)  of  the  Federal  ClvU  De- 
fense Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1686.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  transmitting  the  50th  report 
of  Federal  contributions  program,  equipment 
and  facilities,  for  quarter  ending  December 
31,  1963,  piorsuant  to  subsection  201(1)  of  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950.  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1687.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
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legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  extend  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1688.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  for  the 
quarterly  period  ended  December  31,  1963. 
covering  the  progress  made  in  liquidating  the 
assets  of  the  former  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  (transferred  to  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1957)  pursuant  to  67  Stat  230  and  22  F.R. 
4633;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

1689.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bUl  to  amend  the  Po- 
licemen and  Firemen's  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability Act  to  allow  credit  to  certain  members 
of  the  U.S.  Secret  Service  Division  for  periods 
of  prior  police  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

1690.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  tranrmitting  a 
report  that  the  Bank  on  February  7,  1964. 
Issued  its  guarantees  with  respect  to  cotton 
being  Imported  by  Hungary,  pursuant  to  title 
III  of  the  Foreign  Aid  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act  of  1964,  and  to  the  Presi- 
dential determination  of  February  4.  1964; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs! 

1691.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  overpricing  of  nuclear  submarine 
components  purchased  by  the  plant  ap- 
paratus division.  Westlnghouse  Electric 
Corp.,  under  two  subcontracts  awarded  to 
Edwin  L.  Wlegand  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  pursuant  to 
31  use.  53  and  31  U.S.C  67;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1692.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  Improper  waiver  of  policy  require- 
ments applicable  to  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way program,  as  administered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  Department  of  Commerce 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  53  and  31  U.S.C.  67;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1693.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  uneconomical  scheduling  of  certain 
city  delivery  carriers.  Post  Office  Department 
(selected  post  offices  in  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco  posUl  regions),  pursuant  to  31 
use.  53  and  39  U.S.C.  2206;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1694.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  weaknesses  In  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment's headquarters  payroll  activities 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  53  and  39  US  C.  2206- 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. *^ 

1695.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  unnecessary  costs  Incurred  In  the 
enlistment  and  discharge  of  unqualified  ap- 
plicants for  the  Regular  and  Reserve  Forces 
of  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  53  and  31  U.S.C.  67;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1696.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  excessive  financial  participation  In 
federally   aided   public   assistance   programs 

n  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Oklahoma 
Welfare      Administration.      Department      of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  pursuant  to 
31  use.  53  and  31  U.S.C.  67;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1697.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Associate 
Director.  Department  of  the  Interior  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  transmitting  two 
copies  of  a  report  of  negotiated  contracts 
made  for  the  disposal  of  materials  for  the 
period  of  July  l  through  December  31,  1963 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  87-689;  76  Stat  587-' 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insulai- 
Affairs. 
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1698.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  extend  the  authorization  for 
assistance  in  the  provision  of  graduate  or 
specialized  public  health  training,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1699.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  Increase  the  opportunities  for 
training  professional  nursing  personnel,  and 
for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1700.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  drift  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  improve  the  public  health 
through  revising,  consolidating,  and  improv- 
ing the  hospital  and  other  medical  facili- 
ties provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act";  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

1701.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Manpower,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  the  Department  of  Defense  on  civilian 
positions  allocated  or  placed  In  grades  GS-16, 
GS-17.  and  GS-18  during  the  calendar  year 
1963.  pursuant  to  Public  Laws  84-854,  85-322, 
and  86-36;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

1702.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967 
for  the  construction  of  certain  highways  In 
accordance  with  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  H.R.  9666.  A  bill  to  amend  further 
the  Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612).  as 
amended;  and  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1137).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  VINSON:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  9637.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  fiscal  year  1965  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and  evalu- 
ation, for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1138). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  9876.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses 
Control  Act  of  1961  by  extending  its  pro- 
visions for  2  additional  years  and  provid- 
ing for  a  special  project  and  study;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1139). 


CX- 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.ABBITT: 
H.R.  9977.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  manufac- 
turers excise  tax  on  pens  and  mechanical 
pencils;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  9978.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  the  manu- 


facturers excise  tax  on  television  sets  to  al- 
leviate the  economic  burden  on  consumers 
caused  by  the  enactment  of  the  all-channel 
law;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  DELANEY : 
HJi.  9979.  A  bill  relating  to  the  rate  of 
duty  on  plastic  containers  for  certain  hypo- 
dermic needles;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee : 
H.R.  9980.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on    Automation,    Technology,    and    Employ- 
ment;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  ICHORD: 
HJl.  9981.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954  to 
provide  for  the  granting  of  Insurance  there- 
under to  certain  employees  of  States  whose 
positions  are  financed  from  Federal  funds, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 
H.R.9982.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
period  for  which  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
may   be  made  with  respect  to  certain   real 
property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries  to 
other  Government  departments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
ByMr.  RKUSS: 
H.R.  9983.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of    Housing  and    Community  Development, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON: 
H.R.  9984.  A  bill  to  provide  that  an  In- 
dividual who  has  a  federally  Insured  or  guar- 
anteed mortgage  on  his  home,  and  who 
Is  required  to  move  to  a  new  location,  may 
under  certain  circumstances  transfer  hia 
equity  In  such  home  to  another  dwelling 
(In  the  new  location)  held  by  the  Federal 
agency  which  Insured  or  guaranteed  such 
mortgage;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  9985.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203(e) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of   1949  to  facilitate  the   pro- 
curement of  certain  siu-plus  personal  prop- 
erty  by   State   agencies;    to   the   Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HJl.  9986.  A   bill    to   provide    health    care 
for  persons  65  years  of  age  and  over  through 
contributory  social    Insurance,   and   a   com- 
plementary basic  national  private  insurance 
plan;  to  th»  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.R.  9987.  A  bill  to  grant  nonquota  status 
to  any  immigrant  born  in  an  Independent 
country  of  the  Western  Hemisphere;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
H.R.  9988.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  tax  on  club  dues  in  the  case 
of  private  shooting  and  fishing  preserves;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina : 
H.J.  Res.  924.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  offering  of  prayer 
and  reading  from  scriptures  In  public 
schools  and  public  places,  and  to  references 
to  God  in  governmental  affairs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   SCHWENGEL: 
H.J.  Res.  925.  Joint   resolution   creating   a 
Joint  committee  to  commemorate  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  second  Inaugural  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln;    to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  267.  Expressing   the   sense   of 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  adoption  by 
the  United  Nations  of  a  universal  declara- 
tion opposing  religious  Intolerance  and  dls- 
crinfiinatory  practices;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

By  Mr  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts:  Memo- 
rial of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  controlling  the 
sale,  transportation,  distribution,  and  licens- 
ing of  firearms  In  Interstate  commerce;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
cemetery  In  New  England:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  the  SPEAKER :  Memorial  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  memo- 
rializing the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  tragic 
passing  of  the  late  President  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  and  expressing  their  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  the  bereaved  family  of  the  late 
Honorable  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  tiie 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  cemetery 
In  New  England;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  enact  civil  rights  legislation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  pass  legislation  to  afford  the  agri- 
cultural Industry  support  similar  to  that 
given  to  other  industries  of  this  Nation:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Sutes  to  enact  legislation  controlling 
the  sale,  transportation,  distribution,  and 
licensing  of  firearms  in  Interstate  commerce: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 


United  States  to  increase  social  security  pay- 
ments to  a  maximum  of  tlSO  monthly:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  enactment  of  legis- 
lation commonly  referred  to  as  "•medicare"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  reduce  the  retirement  eli- 
gibility age  from  65  to  62  years  of  age;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  meo^erlal  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  to  Increase 
allowable  earnings  of  persons  receiving  social 
security  benefits  from  tl.200  to  $2,000  an- 
nually; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H  R  9089.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 

Mlklos;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  PUCINSKI: 

H  R  9990.  A   bill   for   the  relief   of  Jozefa 

Pletka;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


eifn  Service  Officer  Emerson  Player  for  re- 
storing the  U£  flag  at  the  top  of  the  flag- 
pole in  Ghana;  to  the  Conimittee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

694.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Avon 
Park.  Fla.,  relative  to  requiring  that  the 
American  and  national  motto  be  publicly 
displayed;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

695.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park.  Fla..  requesting  an  article  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  be  printed  In  the 
Congressional  Record;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration 

696.  Also,  petition  of  legislative  secretary. 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom.  Washington,  DC  .  opposing  a  1964 
appropriation  for  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

697  Also,  petition  of  Virginia  Rose  White. 
Alhambra,  Calif.,  relative  to  her  part  of  the 
Louisiana  land  grant;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

698  Also,  petition  of  Alex  D.  Roberts, 
Brooksvllle,  Fla  ,  urging  passage  of  H  R.  9623; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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PETITIONS,     ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk  s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

691.  By  Mr.  SENNER:  Resolution  No.  64- 
2-1  of  the  Gila  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 
Arizona,  approving  of  the  construction  of 
Pinal  Creek  improvements  authorized  by 
Public  Law  87-874.  the  1962  Flood  Control 
Act;   to   the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

692.  Also.  Resolution  No.  562  by  the  mayor 
and  Council  of  the  City  of  Globe.  Ariz.,  re- 
garding flood  control  project  along  Pinal 
Creek;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

693.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner.  Avon  Park.  Fla..  relative  to  Ua.  For- 


SENATE 

Thtrsday,  February  13,  1964 

{Legislative  day  of  Monday.  Febniary  10. 
1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  MetcalfI. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  its  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  stand  in  recess  until  Monday 
noon  next. 


RECESS  UNTIL   MONDAY. 
FEBRUARY   17,    1964 

Thereupon  (at  12  o'clock  and  2'/2 
seconds  pm.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess, 
imder  the  order  of  Monday.  February  10, 
1964.  until  Monday,  Feb;ruary  17,  1964,  at 
12  o'clock  meridian. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


LithoaaUD    Indcpeadence    Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 

or  CAUCrOKNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  13, 1964  • 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Sunday,  February  16.  is  Lithua- 
nian Independence  Day,  It  will  be  a  sad 
day  for  Lithuanians,  however,  as  they  are 
no  longer  free  and  independent  The 
world  knows  it  has  been  a  captive  of  the 
Soviet  Union  since  taken  by  force  of  arms 
on  June  15,  1940.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  these  people  that 
such  a  proud  day  should  still  be  observed 
in  the  hopes  that  one  day  they  may 
again  be  free.  In  the  hope  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  independence  of  Lithuania 
and  the  other  Baltic  States  could  be 
brought  up  for  discussion  in  the  United 


Nations.  I  have  introduced  House  Con- 
current Resolution  236.  It  would  have 
been  a  fine  tribute  to  these  people  If  my 
resolution  or  one  of  the  many  other  res- 
olutions Introduced  in  behalf  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  could  have  been  acted  upon 
by  the  House  this  week.  We  continue  to 
hope  that  action  will  be  taken  In  the 
near  future. 


Bills  To  Create  a  Freedom  CommitsioD 
aad  Freedom  Academy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILLIS 

or    LOtnSIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ».EPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  13.  1964 

Mr.  WILLIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  per- 
mission to  place  in  the  Rccoro  the  text 


of  a  press  release  of  the  Committee  on 
un-American  Activities.  This  release 
reveals  that  the  committee  will  hold 
hearings  on  February  18-20  on  various 
bills  to  establish  a  Freedom  Commission 
and  Academy.  Because  the  concept  of  a 
Freedom  Academy  has  evoked  consider- 
able interest,  I  thought  that  Members  of 
the  House  might  be  Interested  In  know- 
ing of  the  hearings  to  be  held  next  week. 
OoMMrnrx     on     UK-AMnucAN     Acnvrnis, 

US.     HOUSS     or     REPaiSKNTATIVCS,     Wash- 
INGTOK,  DC. 

RepresenUtlve  Edwin  E.  Wilub,  Democrat, 
of  LoUUlana.  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  US-American  AcUvltiea.  an- 
nounced today  that  on  February  18.  IB.  and 
ao.  1964.  the  committee  will  hold  public 
hearings  on  various  bills  to  create  a  Freedom 
Commlsaion  and  Freedom  Academy  which 
have   been   referred   to   the   committee. 

The  bills  in  question  are:  H.R.  352.  Intro- 
duced by  Representative  A.  S.  Hdu-oho.  Jr.; 
HR  1617.  introduced  by  Representative 
Chakles  S  GTTBsn;  HR  5368.  Introduced 
by    RepresenUtlve    Hai.i    Bocob,    and    H.R. 


8320.  Introduced  by  Representative  Robert 
Taft,  Jr.;  and  H.R.  8757.  introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative Richard  Schweiker. 

All  persons  desiring  to  present  testimony 
on  these  bills  during  the  February  18-20 
hearings  should  contact  Mr.  F.  J.  McNamara. 
staff  director,  Committee  on  un-American 
Activities,  room  226,  Cannon  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 


A  Salnte  to  the  Foture  Fanners  of 
America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

or    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  13, 1964 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Future  Farmers  of  America 
Week  will  be  observed  this  year  from 
February  15  through  22,  and  It  Is  with 
pleasure  that  I  pay  tribute  to  this  or- 
ganization. 

The  motto  of  the  FFA,  "Learning  to 
do,  doing  to  learn,  earning  to  live,  liv- 
ing to  serve"  emphasizes  their  purpose 
of  preparing  to  become  experienced, 
skilled  farmers  of  the  future.  These 
young  men  fully  deserve  our  support  and 
encouragement  In  their  endeavors  as  we 
will  be  depending  upon  them  to  utilize 
the  rich,  productive  land  that  is  our 
heritage.  The  training  chey  are  receiv- 
ing assures  us  that  the  future  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  will  be  In  competent 
hands. 

The  FFA  organization  Is  a  young, 
growing  one.  Launched  In  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  on  November  20,  1928  by  35  voca- 
tional agriculture  students  with  their 
leaders.  It  has  become  the  largest  farm 
boy  organization  In  the  world.  Approxi- 
mately 400,000  members  participate  In 
this  Intracurrlcular  school  group,  com- 
posed of  boys  studying  vocational  agri- 
culture. Membership  Is  voluntary  and 
the  FTA  has  no  political  or  religious  af- 
filiations. 

The  FFA  trains  young  men  to  be  not 
only  farmers  with  skill  and  technical 
knowledge,  but  farmers  with  leadership 
experience  and  potential.  This  aspect 
is  realized  through  public  speaking  con- 
tests, parliamentary  procedure  followed 
in  meetings,  and  oflBcer  training.  These 
young  men  have  a  creed  which  envisions 
the  path  along  which  their  leadership 
will  take  them. 

I  believe  In  the  future  of  farming,  with 
a  faith  born  not  of  words  but  of  deeds — 
achievements  won  by  the  present  and  past 
generations  of  farmers;  in  the  promise  of 
better  days  through  better  ways,  even  as  the 
better  things  we  now  enjoy  have  come  up 
to  us  from  the  struggles  of  former  years. 
I  believe  in  leadership  from  ourselves  and 
respect  from  others.  I  believe  that  rural 
America  can  and  will  hold  true  to  the  best 
traditions  in  our  national  life  and  that  I 
can  exert  an  Influence  in  my  home  and  com- 
munity which  will  stand  solid  for  my  part 
in  that  Inspiring  task. 

This  Is  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  leader- 
ship expected  of  each  of  them. 

Recognizing  that  a  continual  supply 
of  talent  Is  needed  In  America's  largest 
single  Industry,  and  that  FFA.  accom- 


panying and  complementing  the  voca- 
tional agriculture  program,  is  a  vital 
source  of  this  talent,  I  salute  the  FFA 
chapters  not  only  in  the  Second  District 
of  Kentucky,  but  all  the  FFA  partici- 
pants throughout  America  for  its  invalu- 
able service.  I  wish  them  continued 
success  and  agree  with  their  creed  which 
states.  "I  believe  in  the  future  of  farm- 
ing." 


Negro  History  Week  in  Yonkers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  13, 1964 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
at  the  same  time  this  body  passed,  with 
bipartisan  support,  the  most  far-reach- 
ing civil  rights  bill  since  Reconstruction 
E>ays,  Negro  History  Week  was  and  Is 
being  celebrated  in  many  homes,  schools, 
churches,  clubs,  and  organizations 
throughout  our  country. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  public 
schools  in  Yonkers.  N.Y..  which  I  have 
the  honor  and  privilege  to  represent,  are 
this  year  participating  in  Negro  History 
Week.  The  following  article  appeared 
In  the  Yonkers  Herald  Statesman,  one 
of  the  leading  Macy  chain  newspapers  In 
Westchester  County: 
Negro  Histort  Week  School  Programs  Set 

Yonkers'  public  schools  will  mark  Negro 
History  Week,  opening  Monday,  with  special 
programs  and  activities  at  all  grade  levels. 

Asst.  School  Supt.  Grace  S.  Hoberg  has 
distributed  to  all  elementary  school  teachers 
a  "Guide  for  Teachers"  on  contributions  of 
Afro-Americans  to  the  American  culture. 

The  guide  contains  illustrations  and  sam- 
ples on  all  grade  levels  in  the  areas  of  lan- 
guage, arts,  science,  crafts,  physical  activi- 
ties, music,  audio-visual  aids  and  reference 
materials  for  teachers. 

Albert  J.  Torres,  music  coordinator,  has 
prepared  a  list  of  appropriate  recordings  and 
Instrumental  performances.  Photographs 
of  outstanding  Negroes  and  posters  on  Ne- 
gro history  and  pamphlets  are  made  avail- 
able by  the  Yonkers  Commission  on  Human 
Relations. 

Sponsored  by  the  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History,  Negro 
History  Week  got  its  start  in  1926.  It 
is  an  occasion  for  public  exercise,  invit- 
ing special  attention  to  the  achievements 
of  the  Negro.  With  the  cooperation  of 
ministers,  teachers,  professional  and 
businessmen  throughout  the  country, 
this  celebration  has  proved  to  be  an  an- 
nual success.  Negro  History  Week  has 
helped  to  arouse  American  people  to  a 
keener  appreciation  of  the  contributions 
of  the  Negro  to  civilization. 

The  Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro 
Life  and  History  was  organized  In  1915. 
The  five  purposes  of  the  association  are 
as  follows : 

First,  promote  historical  research  and 
writing ; 

Second,  publish  books  on  Negro  life 
and  history; 

Third,  promote  study  of  the  Uegro 
through  schools,  colleges,  churches, 
homes,  fraternity  groups,  and  clubs; 


Fourth,  collection  of  historical  manu- 
scripts and  matter  relating  to  the  Negro 
people  throughout  the  world;  and 

Fifth,  bring  about  harmony  between 
the  races  and  acceptance  by  interpret- 
ing the  history  of  one  to  the  other. 

Since  the  educational  approach  to  civil 
rights  Is  as  important  as  the  legal  ap- 
proach, I  thought  it  appropriate  to  call 
attention  to  the  program  that  Is  being 
sponsored  by  the  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History. 

Those  desiring  more  Information  on 
the  "Guide  for  Teachers"  and  other  edu- 
cational materials  published  by  this  or- 
ganization, may  address  their  inquiries 
as  follows:  the  Association  for  the  Study 
of  Negro  Life  and  History,  1538  Ninth 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


The    Objectives    of    House    Concnrrent 
Resolution  66 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  13.  1964 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  long  been  interested  in 
freedom  for  the  small  Baltic  nations  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia.  Be- 
cause of  my  Interest,  I  Introduced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  66  in  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  88th  Congress.  As  Lithua- 
nian Indei>endence  Day  is  being  com- 
memorated by  the  Congress  this  week,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  the  objectives  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  66,  which  I  hope 
can  be  passed  during  this  session : 

Whereas  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 
is  in  large  part  attributable  to  Its  having 
been  able,  through  democratic  process,  to 
achieve  a  harmonious  national  unity  of  Its 
people,  even  though  they  stem  from  the 
most  diverse  of  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic 
backgrounds;  and 

Whereas  this  harmonious  unification  of 
the  diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has 
led  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  possess 
a  warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere;  and 

Whereas  so  many  countries  under  colonial 
domination  have  been  or  are  being  given  the 
opportunity  to  establish  their  own  Inde- 
pendent states,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Baltic 
nations  having  a  great  historical  past  and 
having  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  freedom  for 
centuries  are  now  subjugated  to  the  most 
brutal  colonial  oppression;  and 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  did  not 
come  to  power  in  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  by  legal  or  democratic  processes;  and 
Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  took  over  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia,  and  Estonia  by  force  of  arms; 
and 

Whereas  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and  Esto- 
nians desire,  fight  and  die  for  their  national 
Independence;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  maintains  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  free  Republics  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  and  consistently  has 
refused  to  r^ognize  their  selztire  and  forced 
"incorporation"  Into  the  Soviet  Union:  and 
Whereas  no  real  peace  and  security  can  be 
achieved  In  the  world  while  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia  remain  enslaved  by  the 
Soviet  Union:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
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Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
[the  Senate  concurring) .  That  It  la  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  should  take  such  steps  as 
he  may  deem  appropriate  to  bring  before  the 
United  Nations  the  question  of  Soviet  action 
In  the  Baltic  States  for  the  purpose  of  urg- 
ing the  United  Nations  to  request  that  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics — 

(1)  withdraw  all  Soviet  ti'oops.  agents, 
colonists  and  controls  from  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via, and    -stonla:  and 

(2)  return  all  Baltic  exiles  from  Siberia, 
prisons,  and  slave  labor  camps  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Sac  2.  The  United  Nations  should  conduct 
free  elections  In  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia under  Its  supervision  and  punish 
Soviet  Communists  who  are  guilty  of  crimes 
against  the  peoples  of  the  Baltic  SUtes. 


Secretary  Freeman  Says  Food  Stamp 
Plan  Is  Most  Effective  Method  Yet 
DcTised  To  Insure  Adequate  Diet  for 
All  Americans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  13.  1964 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
food  stamp  bill,  H.R.  8107,  has  been 
tabled  by  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. I  hope  this  is  only  a  temporary 
setback  on  the  legislation.  I  think  all 
of  us  who  represent  areas  where  pilot 
food  stamp  projects  are  in  operation  can 
attest  to  the  fact  that  the  food  stamp 
method  of  distributing  surplus  food  to 
the  needy — through  the  regular  grocery 
stores  and  the  regular  channels  of 
trade — is  far  superior  to  the  direct  dis- 
tribution system. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Honorable  Orvllle  L.  Preplan,  at  a 
luncheon  sponsored  by  xhe  Almas 
Shrine  Temple  last  Friday  here  in 
Washington,  had  some  very  interesting 
comments  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
food  stamp  plan.  I  think  his  comments 
are  worth  reading  and  I  submit  them  as 
part  of  my  remarks,  as  follows: 

Excerpts  or  Remarks  by  Secretary  or  Agri- 
culture Orville  L,  Freeman  at  a  Lunch- 
eon   Sponsored    by    the    Almas    Shrine 
Temple  at  the  Sphinx  Club.  Washington, 
D.C..  on  Pridat,  February  7,  1964 
Secretary  of   Agriculture   Orvllle  L.   Free- 
man  said   today   that  the   food  stamp  pro- 
gram "Is  the  most  effective  method  yet  de- 
vised to  Insure  that  all  Americans  have  the 
opportunity    for   an    adequate   diet." 

He  spoke  at  a  luncheon  sponsored  by  the 
Almas  Shrine  Temple  at  the  Sphinx  Club, 
Washington.  DC. 

"I  want  to  make  It  clear  to  those  people 
In  the  cities  and  urban  areas  who  know  the 
value  of  the  food  stamp  program  and  who 
are  concerned  that  our  food  abundance 
should  be  distributed  more  effectively  that 
the  American  farmer  and  his  family  share 
the  same  concern  and  the  same  goal. 

"The  food  stamp  program  Is  an  essential 
Instrument  In  the  war  on  poverty  It  repre- 
sents the  belief  that  every  clUzen  should 
have  an  adequate,  nutritious  diet.  It  Is  an 
expression    of    a   basic   spiritual   and   moral 


principle  ■  *   *  a  principle  which  the  farm- 
er holds  deeply. 

"The  American  farmer  Is  concerned  when 
people  are  hungry  because  he  knows  that 
oUr  system  of  family  farms  produces  more 
than  enough  food  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  In  this  country. 

"He  has  supported  the  food -for -peace  pro- 
gram because  It  Is  the  most  effective  means 
of  sharing  our  food  abundance  with  mil- 
lions of  hungry  people  throughout  the  world. 
And  he  supports  the  food  stamp  program  In 
this  country  as  the  most  effective  method 
yet  devised  to  Insure  that  all  Americans 
have  the  opportunity  for  an  adequate  diet. 
There  Is  no  excuse  nor  Is  there  any  reason 
why  any  American  should  go  hungry  when 
this  country  Is  able  to  produce  food  In 
overflowing  abundance. 

"Thus,  the  action  earlier  this  week  on  the 
proposal  to  shift  the  pilot  food  stamp  pro- 
gram to  a  permanent  basis  means  that  the 
Agriculture  Committee  has  set  the  proposal 
aside  for  later  consideration  It  should  not 
mean   the  food  stamp  program  is  dead." 

The  Secretary  said  the  Department's  ex- 
perience to  date  with  the  pilot  food  stamp 
projects— which  now  covers  366,000  persons 
In  43  areas  located  In  22  States — shows  that: 

Participants,  who  pay  a  little  over  $6  for 
every  $10  worth  of  coupons,  substantially  In- 
creased their  food  consumption  More  than 
80  percent  of  the  Increase  came  In  meats, 
fruits,  and  vegetables.  Compared  to  the  diets 
available  under  the  direct  distribution  of 
surplus  commodities,  the  number  of  families 
able  to  achieve  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet 
was  almost  doubled. 

The  demand  for  food  products  which  come 
under  Federal  price  support  programs  l« 
greater  than  under  the  direct  distribution 
program,  primarily  because  of  the  Increased 
use  of  meat  and  meat  products  which  In- 
creases the  use  of  feed  grains.  In  addition, 
while  the  cost  of  the  food  stamp  program  and 
a  comparable  direct  distribution  program  are 
nearly  the  same,  the  return  to  farmers  under 
the  food  stamp  program  Is  greater. 

Retail  food  store  sales  have  Increased  an 
average  8  percent  In  the  pilot  food  stamp 
areas.  The  additional  dollars  spent  for  food 
stimulate  the  economy  of  the  community. 
Thus,  where  the  direct  distribution  program 
requires  a  competing  distribution  system, 
the  food  stamp  program  works  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  food  Industry  as  well  as  the  con- 
sumer. Yet  the  cost  to  the  Government  Is 
about  the  same. 

The  Secretary  noted  that  few  persons  have 
attempted  to  take  advantage  of  the  food 
stamp  program  In  the  pilot  areas,  and 
pointed  out  that  less  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  participating  stores  had  been  In- 
volved In  program  violations. 

"Most  of  the  violations  Involved  the  sale  of 
ineligible  products,  such  as  Imported  foods 
and  soap  and  paper  supplies.  Few  cases  have 
Involved  the  exchange  of  coupons  for  cash." 


A  F'lne  Week's  Work 


With  little  bitterness  or  rancor  the 
most  all-encompa.ssing,  wide-sweeping 
civil  rights  legislation  in  history  has  been 
approved.  The  leaders  of  both  politi- 
cal parties  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  their  statesmanship  and  fairness,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition  group  have 
conducted  themselves  in  the  manner  of 
true  southern  gentlemen. 

All  parts  of  the  civil  rights  program 
are  important  and  all  will  have  a  major 
effect  on  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  our 
nonwhite  population.  At  long  last,  a 
colored  family  will  be  able  to  travel  the 
highways  of  this  country  and  be  assured 
of  a  place  to  eat  and  a  place  to  sleep. 

It  is  difficult  to  single  out  the  most 
significant  provision  from  the  total  pro- 
gram, but  it  seems  to  me  that  FEPC  must 
rank  close  to  the  top  of  the  list.  Equal- 
ity is  a  mockery  if  the  economic  oppor- 
tunity is  not  included. 

Pears  have  been  expressed  that  fair 
employment  rights  for  Negroes  will  mean 
fewer  jobs  for  white  workingmen.  This 
is  not  true,  of  course,  and  our  experience 
with  FEPC  in  the  State  of  California  has 
proved  this  point  Many  skilled  Jobs  are 
going  unfilled  at  the  present  time  due  to 
the  shortage  of  skilled  labor.  Negro  and 
white  workers  must  be  assured  of  full 
opportunity  for  these  skilled  positions, 
and  our  Nation  will  be  the  real  loser  if 
any  qualified  citizen  is  deprived  of  the 
chance  to  prove  his  worth. 

All  in  all.  I  believe  the  House  can  take 
pride  in  its  recent  accomplishments. 
There  can  be  no  more  talk  of  a  do-noth- 
ing Congress  as  far  as  this  session  is  con- 
cerned. The  88th  Congress  Is  now  as- 
sured of  a  place  in  our  history  books. 
The  civil  rights  bill,  the  tax  reform  bill, 
and  the  various  educational  bills  have 
been  landmarks  of  legislative  progress. 
Tributes  are  due  to  all  concerned,  and  a 
particular  tribute  goes  to  all  Members  of 
this  past,  fine  week's  work. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or   CALirORHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  13.  1964 

Mr.     CHARLES     H.    WILSON.       Mr. 

Speaker,  this  past  7  days  has  been  a 
historic  period  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  President's  civil  rights 
program  is  halfway  toward  enactment, 
and  the  Nation  has  watched  in  wonder 
as  this  House  has  done  its  work. 


Peace  Corps  in  Ethiopia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  13.  1964 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
13  Peace  Corps  volunteers — 7  full  time. 
6  part  time — are  teaching  at  the  College 
of  Business  Admiriistration  of  Haile 
Selassie  I  Uruversity.  which  was  estab- 
lished in  the  fall  of  1963  to  help  meet 
the  rapidly  growing  need  for  business 
education  in  Ethiopia.  It  is  the  objec- 
tive of  this  college  to  provide  trained 
management  people  who  possess  the 
combination  of  technical  skills,  breadth 
of  vision,  and  sound  decisiorunaking 
ability  required  for  a  dynamic  and  grow- 
ing business  community  in  Ethiopia. 

The  college  of  business  has  its  own 
compound  of  classrooms.  ofHces.  and 
library  on  the  main  uruversity  campus. 
Students  on  this  campus  have  their  own 
cafeteria  and  recreation  facilities.  Plans 
for  next  year  will  place  the  college  In 
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the  new  classroom  unit  being  constructed 
on  the  main  campus. 

One  of  the  fastest  growing  colleges  in 
the  university,  the  college  of  business, 
now  has  an  enrollment  of  170  students 
in  the  regular  day  program  leading  to 
a  bachelor  of  business  administration. 
There  are.  in  addition,  several  hundred 
students  enrolled  in  the  night  courses  of- 
fered by  the  college  of  business.  A  spe- 
cial executive  secretary  program  is  being 
planned  to  help  practicing  secretaries 
upgrade  their  skills,  and  an  advanced 
management  program  is  being  planned 
for  local  business  executives. 

The  college  of  business  is  placing  great 
stress  on  research  into  the  local  busi- 
ness environment  and  the  problems  of 
Ethiopian  business  so  that  the  course  of 
study  can  be  directed  specifically  to 
Ethiopian  needs. 

Seven  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  as- 
signed full  time  to  the  college  of  busi- 
ness, and  six  volunteers  are  teaching 
there  on  a  part-time  basis.  They  teach 
in  both  the  day  and  evening  programs. 
In  addition  to  teaching,  they  are  con- 
ducting research  at  Ethiopian  banks  and 
businesses  to  develop  case  studies  which 
are  relevant  to  business  methods  in 
Ethiopia  and  which  are  being  incorpo- 
rated into  the  classroom  instruction. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  courses 
volunteers  are  teaching  and  the  text- 
books they  are  using  this  year: 

Elementary  accounting : 

Noble  Si  Niswonger,  "Principles  of  Ac- 
counting." 

Myra  ti  Hartman.  "Mathematics  of 
Investment." 

Immediate  accounting:  Kanen,  Brock 
&  Simmons.  "Intermediate  Accounting." 

Introduction  to  business  management: 
Arthur  Weimer.  "Business  Administra- 
tion: An  Introductory  Management  Ap- 
proach." 

Typewriting  (noncredlt) :  Towe.  Wein- 
ger  &  Lloyd.  "Gregg  Typewriting  for  Col- 
leges." 

Business  English:  Parkhurst.  "English 
for  Business." 

Advanced  accounting  and  financial 
controls: 

Anthony,  "Management  Accounting." 

Neuner.  "Cost  Accounting." 

Holmes,  "Basic  Business  Auditing." 

Marketing:  Phillips  &  Duncan.  "Mar- 
keting Problems  and  Methods." 

Business  finance: 

Vandell  &  Coleman,  "Case  Problems 
In  Finance." 

Johnson,  "Finance  Management." 

Business  report  writing:  Hay  &  Lese- 
kar,  "Business  Report  Writing." 


A  Profile  in  Conrage 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOUTH    CAROLIMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  13,  1964 

Mr.  IX>RN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire,  Louis  Wyman,  made  a 


superb,  forceful,  and  courageous  defense 
of  the  Constitution  on  Monday.  I  have 
never  heard  a  more  timely  or  dynamic 
oration. 

His  defense  of  the  Constitution  Is  re- 
freshing and  stimulating.  This  House 
can  be  proud  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
country  an  article  by  David  Lawrence 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  on  Wednesday.  February  12, 
very  significantly  on  Lincoln's  birthday— 
the  great  emancipator  and  defender  of 
human  rights: 

A  Legislator  Speaks  Out  on  Rights — Says 
Measure  Wouldn't  Win  50  Votes  if  House 
Took  Secret  Ballot  Today 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
Ninety-eight  years  ago — after  the  Civil 
War  was  over — an  Intolerant  majOTlty  In  Con- 
gress disregarded  the  Constitution,  took  away 
seats  from  duly  elected  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  sent  troops  to  certain  States 
to  compel  the  legislatures,  at  bayonet  point, 
to  ratify  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. A  Civil  Rights  Act  was  subse- 
quently passed,  and  the  Supreme  Court  later 
declared  It  unconstitutional. 

Today,  nearly  a  century  later,  a  frightened 
if  not  terrorized  majority  In  the  House  of 
Representatives — stampeded  by  nationwide 
demonstrations  that  have  often  led  to  vio- 
lence— has  passed  a  so-called  civil  rights  bill 
which  actually  takes  away  some  Important 
civil  rights  from  the  citizens. 

If  the  Senate  now  should  pass  the  same 
bill  as  the  House  did.  a  Federal  police  force 
would  be  authorized  to  enter  any  kind  of 
business — not  Just  hotels  or  restaurants — 
and  investigate  whether  its  hiring  or  promo- 
tion of  employees  Is  conducted  on  the  basis 
of  racial  or  religious  discrimination. 

Although  the  measure  passed  the  House  by 
a  vote  of  290  to  130,  Representative  Wyman, 
Republican,  of  New  Hampshire,  says  that  If 
a  secret  ballot  were  taken  In  the  House,  the 
legislation  wouldn't  get  50  votes.  Mr.  Wyman 
was  formerly  attorney  general  of  his  State 
and  also  was  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Attorneys  General.  He  was  twice 
elected  chairman  of  the  standing  committee 
on  Jurisprudence  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. Here  are  some  extracts  from  a 
significant  speech  he  delivered  this  week  to 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

"This  legislation  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
Constitution.  To  yield  to  pressure  for  an 
unconstitutional  law  because  of  sympathy 
for  social  injustice  Is  to  say  that  the  end 
Justifies  the  means  •   •   •. 

"I  came  here  to  uphold  the  Constitution, 
not  to  destroy  it.  To  uphold  It,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  vote  against  this  bill  •   •   •. 

"It  means  finally  that  there  Is  no  power 
in  this  Congress  to  legislate  as  Is  here  pro- 
posed In  regard  to  private  lives,  private  busi- 
ness, and  Individual  activity  within  and 
among  the  several  States  having  nothing  to 
do  with  Interstate  commerce  and  not  con- 
stituting State  action. 

"And  It  is  the  sheerest  hypocrisy  to  con- 
tend that  by  so  defining  such  private  con- 
duct, It  becomes  constitutionally  amen- 
able to  Federal  law  when  the  power  to  en- 
act the  law  was  never  given  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  Constitution.  It  Is  hy- 
pocrisy compounded  by  fraud  upon  the  peo- 
ple to  Ignore  these  basic  truths  because 
some  Members  believe  there  are  more  votes 
for  their  reelection  to  be  found  In  perpetu- 
ating the  fraud  than  in  protecting  the  con- 
stitutional rlghte  of  the  people — all  the  peo- 
ple, both  white  ^nd  colored,  Protestant. 
Catholic,  Jewish,  and  disbeliever  •   •   •. 

"There  are  still  many  private  rights  in 
America  that  under  our  Constitution  are 
beyond  the  power  of  Government  to  regu- 


late, and  one  of  these  is  the  right  to  pick 
and  choose  one's  associates,  one's  friends,  and 
one's  customers  in  private  business  •  •  •. 
"The  passage  of  unconstitutional  legisla- 
tion in  the  face  of  political  pressure,  con- 
trary to  oath  to  support  the  Constitution, 
on  the  basis  that  the  end  Justifies  the  means, 
is  a  perversion  of  our  function  as  responsi- 
ble legislators  •    •   •. 

"A  vote  here  for  this  bill  is  a  vote  against 
the  proper  Interests  and  reserved  rights  of 
the  American  people,  not  a  vote  for  them. 
Make  no  mistake  about  one  thing — that  we 
are  dealing  with  an  Iceberg  here.  Nine- 
tenths  of  public  opinion  on  this  legislation 
has  never  been  shown  on  the  surface.  When 
people  realize  what  an  invasion  of  their  pri- 
vate rights  is  here  Involved — and  they  will 
come  to  realize  it  as  time  goes  by  should 
this  ever  become  law — we  can  rest  assured 
that  as  surely  as  there  will  be  an  89th  Con- 
gress a  vote  in  favor  of  this  bill  will  come 
back  to  haunt  those  who  did  so  •    •   •. 

"It  should  be  clearly  understood  In  this 
connection  that  what  Is  here  sought  to  be 
regulated  Is  private  business.  These  are  not 
federally  run  establishments  nor  even  State 
owned  or  operated.  They  are  privately 
owned — maybe  even  by  you  or  me  or  our 
next  door  neighbor,  be  he  or  she  black  or 
white  •   •   •. 

"We  have  never  subscribed,  even  by  the 
Founding  Fathers,  to  a  Constitution  that 
ever  gave  to  the  Federal  Government  the 
power  to  say  by  decree  that  if  we  want  to 
engage  In  business  for  a  profit  we  must  so 
manage  the  business  as  not  to  be  discrimi- 
nating in  our  choice  of  customers.  Heaven 
forbid  such  doctrine,  or  yet  another  rock  In 
the  foundation  of  free  enterprise  will  have 
been  shattered  by  representatives  of  a  gov- 
ernment that  Itself  grew  to  giant  stature 
and  strength  In  a  competitive  world  through 
that  very  same  free  enterprise  •   •   •. 

"If  we  do  not  stand  up  and  be  counted  in 
this  Chamber  for  what  we  know  Is  legally  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  then  what  are  we  preserv- 
ing? Do  we  have  majority  rule  In  this  land 
or  don't  we?  Are  we  to  abdicate  our  respon- 
sibilities as  Congressmen  to  satisfy  a  mi- 
nority pressure  that  urges  that  out  of  sym- 
pathy and  a  record  of  social  Injustice — be- 
cause regulation  by  Congress  of  those  States 
that  have  failed  to  regulate  Is  a  desirable 
end — that  we  should  with  this  legislation  say 
'Damn  the  Constitution.  Full  speed  ahead'? 
Of  course  not." 


Tribute  to  Thaddeos  Koscinszko 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  13, 1964 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, February  12,  was  the  218th  armlver- 
sary  of  the  birth  of  the  great  Polish  hero, 
Thaddeus  Kosciuszko.  Kosciuszko,  how- 
ever, is  a  hero  known  and  loved  by  more 
than  the  Polish  people.  Wherever  men 
love  freedom,  wherever  men  fight  and 
suffer  and  endure  for  national  Inde- 
pendence and  Individual  liberties,  the 
name  of  Kosciuszko  Is,  and  will  always 
be,  an  Inspiration  to  young  and  old,  and 
a  beacon  light  of  courage. 

Kosciuszko  was  Inspired  to  his  deeds 
of  valor  In  the  Polish  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  In  the  American  Revolution  by 
his  youthful  reading  of  Plutarch's  "Lives 
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of  the  Greeks  and  Romans"  For  us, 
today,  he  stands  enshrined  among  those, 
his  favorite  heroes  of  antiquity.  The  in- 
spiration the  young  Polish  boy  took  from 
his  reading  of  the  deeds  and  triumphs 
of  men  of  old,  is  paralleled  today  by  the 
inspiration  our  young  people  take  from 
the  heroism  of  our  gallant  warriors  of 
the  American  Revolution,  among  whom 
Kosciuszko  ranks  high. 

The  contribution  of  Kosciuszko  to  the 
American  cause  was  so  substantial,  in 
widely  differing  spheres  of  military  ac- 
tivity, that  he  can  justly  be  counted 
among  the  architects  of  the  final  victory 
at  Yorktown.  His  first  accomplishment, 
the  fortifying  of  the  Delaware  River,  in 
1776.  facilitated  the  defense  of  Philadel- 
phia in  the  first  period  of  the  war.  The 
failure  of  General  Gates  to  take  Kosci- 
uszko's  advice  and  fortify  Mount  De- 
fiance is  considered  to  have  caused  the 
loss  of  Ticonderoga.  Soon  after  Bur- 
goyne  had  taken  Ticonderoga  from  the 
Americags,  however,  Kosciuszko  was 
able  both  to  select  a  battlefield  and 
plan  the  fortifications,  contributing 
greatly  to  the  brilliant  victory  of  Sara- 
toga. For  2  years  then,  from  1778  to 
1780.  he  was  in  charge  of  the  planning 
and  construction  of  the  fortifications 
defending  the  strategic  post  of  West 
Point,  from  which  task  he  was  sum- 
moned to  join  Gates  and  then  Nathanael 
Greene  in  the  southern  campaign. 
Greene's  retreat  before  Cornwallis' 
forces  in  the  cam()aign  of  1781.  which 
has  been  termed  "masterly,"  and  which 
resulted  ultimately  In  Cornwallis'  being 
lodged,  in  a  constricted  and  powerless 
position,  on  the  peninsula  between  the 
York  and  the  James  Rivers — this  mas- 
terly retreat  by  Greenels  to  be  attrib- 
uted In  large  part  U»^«fie  skillful  plan- 
ning and  swift  execution  of  movements 
by  the  army's  transportation  services, 
under  Kosciuszko  s  direction.  In  the 
subsequent  campaign  near  Charleston, 
S.C,  he  gained  distinction  as  a  dashing 
leader  of  cavalry,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  to  enter  Charleston  after  its  evac- 
uation by  the  British. 

It  Is  good  to  remember,  in  contrast  to 
the  tragedy  of  Poland's  desperate  and 
unsuccessful  struggle  for  freedom  under 
Kosciuszko's  leadership,  that  this  brave 
leader  had,  here  in  America,  his  share 
in  a  glorious  victory  and  complete 
triumph,  and  that  he  enjoyed,  later,  the 
experience  of  public  receptions  and  re- 
unions with  old  friends  in  America,  and 
that  Congress,  for  once  giving  a  hero 
his  due  during  his  lifetime,  appropriated 
$15,000  for  him.  and  made  him  a  land 
grant  of  500  acres  in  Ohio. 

Americans  of  Polish  ancestry  are 
proud  to  claim  the  patriotic  hero, 
Kosciuszko.  as  foremost  among  Polish 
contributions  to  the  glorious  traditions 
of  this  country.  Prom  his  history,  and 
the  history  of  other  Poles  who  have  come 
to  America,  the  Polish  people  have 
learned  to  expect  here  a  warm  welcome, 
equal  opportimity,  and  the  national  and 
individual  freedom  that  fate  has  so  long 
and  so  cruelly  denied  to  their  homeland. 

Prom  century  to  century,  and  from 
generation  to  generation,  the  Poles  have 
contributed  to  the  defense  and  the  build- 
ing of  America,  and  have  attained  honor 


and  fkme  among  us.  The  high  place  of 
Brigadier  General  Kosciuszko  in  the 
Continental  Army  is  paralleled  today  by 
the  presence  of  a  Polish  American  in  the 
Cabinet — John  A.  Gronouski.  Postmas- 
ter General.  Patriotic  service  to  Amer- 
ica, in  peace  and  in  war.  is  the  tradition 
handed  down  from  Kosciuszko  to  today's 
Americans  of  Polish  descent.  May  this 
spirit  never  die. 


No  Bargain  Coanter  SolatioDs  in  For- 
eign Policy,  Delaware  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Told 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRIS  B.  McDOWELL,  JR. 

or    OKLAWAKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  13.  1964 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
world  has  shrimk  -so  much  in  terms  of 
communications  and  travel  that  a  news 
dispatch  originating  today  10.000  miles 
away,  many  times  in  a  country  little 
known,  and  whose  existence  has  hardly 
heretofore  been  considered  important  to 
the  welfare  of  the  180  million  people  of 
our  country,  can  signal  a  violent  explo- 
sion in  world  affairs  and  all  too  often 
may  be  related  to  a  failure  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  in- 
evitable, perhaps,  that  many  well-inten- 
tioned newspaper  columnists,  editorial 
writers,  and  just  plain,  ordinary  citizens 
would  offer  what  might,  with  justice,  be 
called  bargain  counter  solutions  to  the 
difficult  problems  facing  our  Nation. 
What  is  becoming  Increasingly  clear, 
however,  is  that  there  are  no  simple  solu- 
tions in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy. 
We  must  constantly  bear  this  in  mind. 
Too  often  in  the  past  when  other  na- 
tions have  adopted  bargain  counter  solu- 
tions, almost  always  the  results  have 
proved  to  be  disastrous. 

I  include  here  the  text  of  a  speech  I 
delivered  to  the  Delaware  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  meeting  in  New  Castle. 
Del..  Sunday.  February  9.  1964: 

The  Kind  or  World  We  Seek  Is  the  Only 
Kind  in  Which  the  Blessings  or  Libextt 
Can  Be  Assuked  to  Oum  PosTEmrrr 

(By  Representative  Harkis  B   McDowell,  Jr., 
Congressman  at  Large  from  Delaware) 

There  are  more  foreign  policy  experts  on 
the  national  scene  today  than  In  those  pe- 
riods of  American  history  Immediately  after 
World  War  I  and  again  after  World  War  II. 
when  the  only  objective  of  American  foreign 
policy  was  not  to  become  entangled  In  any 
Involvement  abroad. 

The  complexity  of  our  Involvement  In  the 
field  of  International  relations  today  Is  best 
exemplified  by  the  few  "bargain  counter"  so- 
lutions that  are  offered  by  most  of  the  so- 
called  foreign  policy  experts.  This  applies  to 
those  In  government,  to  newspaper  colum- 
nists, editorial  writers,  and  Just  plain  ordi- 
nary citizens.  The  volume  of  words  describ- 
ing the  problems  is.  nevertheless.  Indicative 
of  the  magnitude  of  our  Involvement. 

At  no  time  In  recent  years  has  this  become 
more  self-evident  than  by  a  reading  of  the 
public  press  In  the  past  several  months 
From  Vietnam.  Camb«.xlla.  Indonesia.  Burma, 
and  Laos  we  travel  tens  of  thousands  of  miles 


across  the  globe  to  Ghana.  Zanzibar.  Tangan- 
yllca.  back  to  Berlin,  and  across  the  Atlantic 
to  Panama  and  Cuba  A  news  dispatch  orig- 
inating 10.000  miles  away,  many  times  In  a 
country  little  known  and  whose  existence  is 
hardly  heretofore  considered  to  be  Important 
to  the  welfare  of  the  180  million  people  of 
our  country,  signals  a  violent  explosion  In 
world  affairs  and  Is  all  too  often  related  to  a 
failure  of  U  S   foreign  policy. 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  In  the  community 
of  nations,  the  United  States  stands  alone 
today  as  the  only  major  power  not  weakened 
by  war  or  burdened  by  the  heritage  of  an 
Imperialistic  history.  And  as  the  realities 
of  the  cold  war  confrontations  have  unfolded 
over  these  past  decades,  the  realization  that 
we  were  opposed  by  another  nation  equally 
considered.  In  some  areas  of  the  world,  to  be 
a  giant  nation,  we  have  been  compelled  to 
accept  the  challenge  of  Russian  Communist 
Imperialism  To  counter  the  thrust  of  an 
undeclared  war  we  have  sought  to  extend 
the  protection  of  a  U.S.  military  shield  to 
large  areas  of  the  world  undefended  by  for- 
mer colonial  [mwers.  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  taken  up  the  equally  necessary  task  of 
providing  the  new  nations  with  technical 
and  economic  assistance  to  help  them  raise 
their  standards  of  living  so  that,  like  xis. 
they.  too.  could  advance  the  cause  of  freemen. 

The  need  for  a  leading  world  power  to  con- 
sider each  problem  In  the  context  of  total 
world  responsibility  necessarily  Imposes  re- 
straints upon  the  exercise  of  power — re- 
straints that  we  sometimes  find  frustrating. 
A  nation  such  as  ours  cannot  make  decisions 
In  one  part  of  the  world  without  setting  prec- 
edents In  another.  It  must  at  all  times  be 
sensitive  to  the  Impact  of  the  concentric 
waves  that  flow  out  from  any  decision  It  may 
make. 

Because  of  this  fact,  we  cannot  always 
move  with  the  simple  directness  that  de- 
lights our  taste  for  action.  If  we  move  ab- 
ruptly In  one  part  of  the  world — even  though 
It  may  be  satisfying  to  our  national  soul — we 
may  do  vast  mischief  to  the  fabric  of  our 
relations  at  vital  points  elsewhere. 

Restraint  to  this  same  degree  Is  not  al- 
ways felt  by  powers  that  play  a  more  limited 
role  In  world  affairs.  Because  their  Interests 
are  geographically  restricted,  they  often  do 
not  feel  the  same  high  degree  of  concern  for 
the  Implications  or  repercussions  of  tbelr 
actions. 

Nonetheless,  actions  taken  by  one  Atlan- 
tic nation  In  disregard  of  the  obligations  of 
total  world  responsibility  can  be  both  self- 
defeating  and  destructive.  And  If.  In  fact, 
members  of  the  Atlantic  Community  persist- 
ently pursue  courses  of  action  that  Ignore 
the  realities  of  Interdependence,  the  effec- 
tive policies  of  the  Atlantic  nations  will  be 
reduced  to  their  lowest — and  weakest — com- 
mon denominator. 

In  President  Johnson's  words,  we  seek  "a 
world  of  peace  and  Justice,  of  freedom  and 
abundance,  for  our  time  and  for  all  time  to 
come." 

That  Is  the  kind  of  world  which,  we  be- 
lieve, most  of  mankind  desires.  That  Is  the 
ultimate  objective  of  our  partnership  with 
the  economically  advanced  nations  of  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  It  Is  the  ultimate 
objective  of  our  assistance  to  the  less  de- 
veloped nations— each  of  which,  as  It  moves 
forward  economically  and  socially  and  be- 
comes more  stable  politically,  adds  to  the 
total  strength  of  the  free  world  It  Is  the 
ultimate  objective  which  causes  us  to  try 
to  Improve  and  strengthen,  bit  by  bit.  a 
network  of  International  Institutions — some 
regional,  some  s|}eclallzed.  and.  most  com- 
prehensive of  all.  the  United  Nations 

Such  a  world  can  be  achieved  only  by  un- 
remitting effort  And  at  every  stage  It  must 
be  protected  from  the  assaults  of  those  who 
would  impose  on  the  human  race  a  form  of 
society  that  is  both  brutal  and  Inefficient. 
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The  kind  of  world  we  seek  Is  the  only  kind 
In  which  the  blessings  of  liberty  can  be 
assured  to  our  posterity.  It  can  be  achieved 
If  we.  and  all  others  who  aspire  to  this  goal — 
work  Intelligently  and  unceasingly  at  the 
task  of  building  It. 


Report  on  Civil  Rights 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 

OF    AL.ABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  13, 1964 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  you  are  well 
aware,  as  are  all  Members  of  the  House, 
of  the  deep  concern  over  certain  actions 
of  the  administration  and  the  proposed 
civil  rights  legislation. 

In  order  that  the  fine  people  of  Ala- 
bama who  have  honored  me  by  electing 
me  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  may  know  of  my  stand 
in  these  matters,  I  have  prepared  a  re- 
port outlining  the  actions  that  I  have 
taken  to  preserve  States  rights  and  set- 
ting forth  my  total  and  complete  oppo- 
sition to  any  further  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion which  would  usurp  such  rights. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  report 
includes  the  actions  I  have  taken  In  op- 
position to  the  implementation  of  pro- 
grams by  the  administration  which  are 
not  only  detrimental  to  Alabama  but  to 
the  entire  Nation. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  insert  this 
report  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

A  export  to  the  people  op  ALABAMA 

I  know  that  many  of  our  fine  citizens 
of  Alabama  are  not  aware  of  the  steps 
that  I,  as  your  elected  Representative, 
am  taking  In  an  earnest  effort  to  preserve 
States  rights  and  to  protect  our  south- 
em  way  of  life  and  our  heritage. 

Although  I  issue  a  weekly  newsletter 
which  is  sent  to  each  and  every  newspa- 
per  in  the  State  as  well  as  to  all  radio 
and  television  stations,  often  the  con- 
tents of  the  newsletter  never  reach  the 
individual  Alabamian.  I  am.  therefore, 
taking  this  means  of  keeping  you  in- 
formed of  my  activities  and  actions  in 
this  vital  matter  which  is  of  deep  con- 
cern to  all  of  us. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  bills  which 
have  been  introduced  in  the  Congress 
during  this  session  that  are  of  great  im- 
portance and  require  the  most  careful 
and  detailed  consideration  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  anything  could  be  more  det- 
rimental to  our  State  and  our  sister 
States  than  the  proposed  civil  rights  leg- 
islation and  the  actions  taken  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  in 
this  area. 

During  this  session  of  the  Congress  I 
have  introduced  four  bills,  all  of  which 
pertain  to  this  subject.  One  resolution 
proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Court  of  the  Union 
which  shall  review  the  exercise  of  power 
or  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
certain  cases  upon  demand  of  the  legis- 
latures  of   five   noncontiguous    States. 


Another  is  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  per- 
taining to  the  offering  of  prayers  in  pub- 
lic schools  and  other  public  places  in  the 
United  States.  A  third  bill  would  amend 
the  criminal  laws  of  the  United  States 
to  prohibit  any  person  from  crossing 
State  lines  for  the  purpose  of  violating 
the  laws  of  any  State  and  a  fourth  bill 
would  amend  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice  making  it  a  court-martial 
offense  for  any  military  commander  us- 
ing his  command  position  and  authority 
to  prohibit  military  personnel  from  pa- 
tronizing facilities  in  a  town  or  com- 
munity. 

I  would  like  to  quote  a  statement  which 
I  made  before  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  opposition  to  the  proposed  civil 
rights  legislation: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
of  appearing  l>efore  this  distinguished  com- 
mittee. I  well  realize  the  great  Interest  that 
has  been  expressed  and  the  desire  of  numer- 
ous witnesses  to  testify  on  this  all-Important 
subject  of  civil  rights.  I  would  be  remiss 
In  my  duty  as  a  representative  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Alabama  If  I  did  not  appear 
before  you  to  express  my  total  and  complete 
opposition  to  this  legislative  proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  my  earnest  conviction 
that  any  additional  legislation  In  this  field 
Is  both  unnecessary  and  unwarranted.  I 
further  believe  the  if  this  matter  Is  left  In 
the  hands  of  State  governments  that  the  Is- 
sues can  and  will  be  resolved.  I  believe  that 
the  Constitution  as  Intended  by  our  fore- 
fathers provides  this  right  to  the  Individual 
States.  I  honestly  believe  that  the  designers 
of  the  Constitution  would  turn  over  in  their 
graves  If  they  know  of  the  liberal  Interpre- 
tations that  have  been  given  to  this  docu- 
ment In  recent  years. 

The  continued  liberalization  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  additional  legislative  action  In  the 
field  of  civil  rights  will.  In  my  way  of  think- 
ing, ultimately  result  in  a  police  state. 

The  trend  that  the  administration  Is  now 
following  Indicates  just  that.  If  one  just 
analyzes  the  Executive  orders  that  have  been 
Issued  and  the  directives  and  regulations 
that  have  been  Issued  by  the  executive  de- 
partments such  analysis  will  confirm  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  desire  to  take  the 
time  of  the  committee  to  go  Into  the  various 
sections  of  the  proposed  bill  and  to  discuss 
the  many  ramifications  of  them  for  I  can  say 
In  summary  that  the  enactment  of  any  of 
the  sections  of  any  portions  of  the  bill  Is 
contrary  to  my  thinking  and  contrary  to  the 
thinking  of  not  only  the.  fine  people  of  the 
State  of  Alabama  but  the  thinking  of  many, 
many  individuals  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  America. 

I  appreciate  as  always.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
courtesy  you  and  the  committee  have  ac- 
corded me.  I  leave  you  with  one  thought  in 
mind :  please  preserve  our  democracy — do'not 
reconmiend  any  legislation  that  will  place  It 
In  jeopardy. 

I  would  also  like  to  quote  a  release  to 
all  news  media  in  June  of  this  year  elab- 
orating on  my  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed civil  rights  legislation : 

Congressman  Kenneth  A.  Roberts  con- 
tinued today  his  total  and  complete  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  civil  rights  legislation. 

"It  Is  not  only  my  Heritage  but  my  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution  that  has  in- 
stilled in  me  the  rights  of  the  individual 
States,"  Roberts  said. 

"In  the  12  years  that  I  have  had  the  honor 
to  represent  the  people  of  Alabama  in  the 
Congress.  I  have  opposed  all  civil  rights  legis- 
lation. I  have  voted  in  opposition  and  have 
made  numerous  statements  on  the  floor  of 


the  House  opposing  any  usurpation  of  States 
rights.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  designed  to  destroy  the 
rights  of  the  sovereign  States  and  I  Intend 
to  do  all  In  my  power  to  prevent  passage  of 
such  a  measure. 

"During  the  Little  Rock  and  Oxford  In- 
cidents, and  the  latest  incident  In  my  own 
State  of  Alabama  where  Federal  troops  wer« 
used.  I  not  only  opposed  the  action  by  state- 
ments on  the  floor  of  the  House  but.  together 
with  other  members  of  the  delegation,  ad- 
vised the  citizens  of  the  State  of  my  com- 
plete support  in  those  trying  hours  and  days. 
I  further  stated  my  opposition  to  the  use  of 
Federal  troops  in  letters  to  the  President. 

"The  Constitution,  as  written  by  ovir  fore- 
fathers and  as  I  interpret  it,  was  to  pre- 
vent persecution  and  to  preserve  individual 
rights.  These  rights  are  being  taken  away 
by  the  liberal  interpretations  of  the  Con- 
stitution by  the  Supreme  Court.  I,  there- 
fore, shall  do  everything  I  can  to  obtain 
action  on  my  bill,  House  Joint  Resolution 
374.  to  establish  a  Court  of  the  Union  to  curb 
the  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court.  This  bill. 
In  effect,  proposes  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment whereby,  upon  demand  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  five  noncontiguous  States,  the  Co\irt 
of  the  Union  shall  review  the  exercise  of  pow- 
er or  jurisdiction  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

"The  amendment  Is  entirely  In  keeping 
with  our  traditional  American  concept  of 
checks  and  balances.  The  Court  of  the  Union 
would  provide  a  check  on  the  powers  of  the 
Supreme  Court  which  does  not  exist  now.  It 
Is  apparent  from  many  cases  decided  In  re- 
cent years  that  some  sort  of  check  Is  essen- 
tial. Serious  questions  have  been  raisejl  In 
the  minds  of  many  of  our  citizens  regarding 
the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  In  many  areas 
and  some  sort  of  restraint  Is  necessary.  In 
previous  years  the  judiciary  had  been  one  of 
restraint  and  Is  the  history  of  jurisprudence. 
Liberalization  of  the  judiciary  can  only  lead 
to  eventual  totalitarian  rule.  Therefore,  It 
is  not  only  essential  but  of  paramount  Im- 
portance to  place  some  sort  of  check  on  the 
liberalization  of  the  judicial  Interpretations 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  reallne  our  think- 
ing In  accordance  with  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  Intended  by  our  forefathers." 

Another  release  which  I  made  to  all 
news  media  indicated  my  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposal  of  the  administra- 
tion to  withhold  Federal  funds  for  im- 
pacted school  districts.  This  release  was 
as  follows: 

Congressman  Roberts  today  announced 
his  total  opposition  to  any  proposal  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  to  withhold  Fed- 
eral funds  for  Impacted  school  districts. 

Congressman  Roberts  said,  "These  funds 
were  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  those  school  districts 
that  were  affected  by  Federal  activities.  No 
conditions  or  considerations  were  given  to  the 
allocation  of  these  funds  based  on  Integra- 
tion. 

"Any  action  taken  In  this  direction  by  the 
administration  is  capricious  and  arbitrary 
and  Is  not  the  expressed  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress In  appropriating  these  funds.  Any 
action  in  this  direction  will  meet  with  my  ut- 
most objections  and  I  will  do  all  in  my  power 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  to  oppose  such 
action. 

"Congress  has  repeatedly  refused  to  use 
this  approach  and.  in  my  opinion,  will  con- 
tinue to  write  the  laws  without  dictation 
from  the  Justice  Department. 

"This  action  will  result  in  undue  hardship 
on  the  school  districts  affected  and  may  mean 
the  destruction  of  the  entire  program  under 
Public  Laws  815  and  874.  Up  to  this  point, 
these  programs  have  been  free  of  Federal  in- 
terference. With  the  threat  of  Federal  In- 
tervention, there  will  be  strong  opposition  to 
the  continuance  of  this  aid." 
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The  above  are  but  a  few  of  the  releases 
that  my  office  has  issued.  In  addition 
I  have  made  statements  in  my  weekly 
newsletter  on  six  diflerent  occasions 
concerning  this  matter  which  is  of  grave 
concern  not  only  to  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama but  to  the  people  of  the  entire 
Nation. 

Excerpts  from  these  newsletters  fol- 
low: 

Washington —The  heat  wave  Is  on  In  more 
ways  than  one  In  the  Nation's  Capitol.  Not 
only  is  the  weather  at  a  high  degree  but 
your  southern  delegations  In  the  Congress 
are  being  treated  with  additional  heat  re- 
garding the  proposed  clvU  rlghU  legislation. 

This  Is  a  paramount  Issue  and  I  have 
stated  my  total  and  complete  opposition  to 
the  legislation  as  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  administration.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  we  should  not  attempt  to  legis- 
late away  the  Intent  of  the  Constitution  and 
that  the  Congress  should  get  down  to  the 
serloxis  business  of  reducing  Government  ex- 
penditures and  reducing  the  tremendous 
national  debt. 
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Washinctom.— In  my  opinion,  the  civil 
rights  legislation  as  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration Is  111  timed.  Ill  conceived,  unwar- 
ranted, unnecessary,  and  certainly  Is  not  In 
accord  with  the  Intention  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  written  by  our  forefathers  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  signed  on  July 
4.  1776. 

I  believe  that  the  administration  Is  find- 
ing out  that  not  only  are  we  In  the  South 
very  much  concerned  over  certain  proposals 
and  their  many  ramifications,  but  the  entire 
Nation  Is  concerned.  One  cannot  legislate 
equality  nor  force  social  acceptance  upon 
people  against  their  will. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  when  others 
believed  that  civil  rights  legislation  was  a 
problem  confined  only  to  the  South.  Today 
the  Nation  realizes  that  this  Is  a  problem^ 
of  paramount  Importance  to  the  country 
as  a  whole. 

Based  on  the  Interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution   and    considering    the    Declaration 
of  Independence,  I  cannot  conceive  of  how 
the  Supreme  Court  has  interpreted  the  Con- 
stitution   In    recent    years.      Interpretations 
such  as  those  that  have  been  made  must  of 
necessity  be  accon\pllshed  by  trying  to  force 
conformity  upon   all  sections  by  stretching 
the   Constitution   to  cover   situations   never 
contemplated  by  the   Pounding  Fathers      I 
do   not   concur   In   the   Interpretations   that 
have  been  made  by  the  Supreme  Court  and. 
as  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  shall  speak  out 
at  every  opportunity  against  the  passage  of 
any   and   all   civil   rights   legislation.     I   be- 
lieve that,  should  any  such  legislation  be  en- 
acted. It  would  be  a  step  backward  for  this 
country.     A    look    at    the   Nation's   Capital, 
which  Is  considered  a  pilot  city.  Is  not  very 
uplifting.     Washington  has  one  of  the  high- 
est crime  rates  of  any  city  of  lU  size  and 
one   of    the   highest   percentages   of    welfare 
dependents. 

I  shall  continue  with  all  the  force  at  my 
comm.%nd  to  oppose  this  legislation  and  I 
am  ready  to  spend  every  day  of  the  year  In 
this  Congress  to  prevent  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

The  Birmingham  News  recently  charged 
that  Martin  Luther  King  and  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  had  on  the 
payroll  one  Jack  H  O'Dell,  whom  the  news- 
paper exposed  last  year  as  being  a  concealed 
member  of  the  National  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party.  USA.  I  belle\e  this  to  be 
so  important  to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation 
that  I  have  asked  that  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  Immediately  Investigate 
Jack  O'Dell  and  his  connection  with  Martin 


Luther    King    and    the    Southern    Christian 
Leadership  Conference. 

Washington.— By  nature  and  tradition,  the 
American  people  are  a  peace-loving  people. 
We  are  not  aggressors  and  do  not  attempt  to 
Instill  m  other  people  of  the  world  our  doc- 
trines. We  are.  however,  most  Jealous  of  our 
rights  as  free  individuals  and  to  that  end  we 
shall  protect  those  rights  I  am  prepared  to 
remain  in  the  Capitol  throughout  the  year 
m  order  to  defend  the  rlghU  of  our  people 
and  our  section  of  the  country.  I  shall  de- 
fend the  peaceful  way  of  life  which  we  have 
enjoyed. 

I  will  continue  to  speak  out  against  any 
legislation  whatsoever  concerning  civil  rights 
and  will  support  legislation  that  will  enable 
us  to  live  within  the  Intent  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. To  this  end.  I  have  introduced  several 
bills  on  the  subject. 

I  have  also  Introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
hibit any  i>er8on  from  crossing  State  lines 
for  the  purpose  of  violating  the  laws  of  any 
State.  I  believe  such  legislation  Is  essential 
In  view  of  the  events  that  have  occurred  and 
are  still  taking  place.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
mass  demonstrations  conducted  by  Individ- 
uals who  are  not  residents  of  the  States  or 
areas    In    which    the    demonstrations    take 

A  mass  demonstration  l«  scheduled  In 
Washington  next  month.  I  am  certainly  not 
In  accord  with  such  action  and  can  assure 
you  that  demonstrations  of  this  sort  can  only 
increase  my  belief  In  the  legislative  action 
which  I  have  proposed.  I  am  also  of  the 
opinion  that  such  action  would  Indicate  to 
the  other  Members  of  Congress  the  fallacy  of 
any  additional  civil  rights  legislation. 

In  addition,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
get  the  civil  rights  legislation  on  the  floor. 
Should  this  develop,  I  am  sure  a  great  deal 
of  time  will  be  consumed  for  there  are  a  great 
many  other  Members  who  feel  as  I  do  In  that 
we  believe  that  there  Is  ample  legislation  of 
this  type  on  the  statute  books  and  any  fur- 
ther legislation  Is  unnecessary.  We  shall  do 
all  In  our  power  to  prevent  further  usurpa- 
tion of  States  rights. 

The  march  on  Washington  took  place  as 
scheduled  What  did  It  accomplish?  Cer- 
tainly I  do  not  believe  It  had  any  effect  on 
the  Members  of  Congress  nor  the  people  of 
the  country.  It  did  require  a  great  expendi- 
ture of  funds  by  the  various  organizations 
and  cost  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
District  Government  untold  thousands  of 
dollars  in  loss  of  time,  maintenance,  prepa- 
ration, and  so  forth. 


Washington — Alabamlans  are  blessed  with 
wonderful  traditions  and  fine  heritage. 
Truly  the  song.  "Stars  Pell  on  Alabama,"  re- 
flects this  proud  feeling  of  our  State. 

I  believe,  as  I  know  all  Alabamlans  be- 
lieve, that  we  should  protect  our  principles 
with  everything  at  our  command  However, 
I  cannot  see.  nor  can  I  condone,  taking  mat- 
ters Into  one's  own  hands. 

Through  the  years  of  this  democracy,  the 
Constitution  has  provided  an  Instrument  to 
build  a  better  place  to  live  and  worship  as 
we  choose  To  be  sure,  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  have  been  offered  and  ratified 
by  the  States  In  accordance  with  the  chang- 
ing times  Nevertheless,  we  have  abided 
by  the  Constitution  and  by  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  It  by  the  courts.  We  have  at  no 
time  considered  violence  to  gain  otir  point 
All  of  us  are  not  In  agreement  with  the 
decisions  rendered  by  the  cou-ts.  particu- 
larly In  recent  years.  We  In  Alabama  believe 
such  decisions  to  be  wrong.  We  must,  how- 
ever, continue  to  rely  on  the  Constitution  to 
protect  our  free  democracy.  Such  can  be 
accomplished  only  through  the  will  of  the 
people  and  the  courts. 

I  do  not  belle*  that  the  demonstraUon.' 
which    have    occurred    are    the    product    of 


Alabamlans  StUl  they  have  reflected  any- 
thing but  credit  to  the  people  of  Alabama. 
M  patience  Is  practiced  we  can.  In  time, 
not  only  preserve  our  cause  but  can  obUln 
our  objectives  peacefully. 

To  be  sure,  the  admlnUtratlon  has  not 
been  of  assistance  to  us  In  our  efforts  and  It 
continues  to  take  actions  that  provoke  and 
antagonize  our  people  and  pits  one  race 
against  the  other. 

A  good  example  Is  the  action  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  In  Issuing  the  order  im- 
plementing the  recommendations  of  the  a«- 
sell  report  which  would  give  Installation 
commanders  (officers  not  qualified  either  by 
education  or  profession)  the  authority  to  de- 
termine whether  facilities  In  cities  and  towns 
adjacent  to  military  reservations  should  be 
declared  oft-UmlU  when  such  facilities  prac- 
tice segregation.  This  could  mean  eventual 
military  dictatorship.  >.»».-  a*/. 

I  have  protested  this  action  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  have  also  introduced 
a  companion  bill  to  one  introduced  by  the 
Honorable  Carl  Vinson,  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  to  amend 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  so  as 
to  make  a  commander  subject  to  court-mar- 
tial proceedings  when  he  ^»«»  *»/»  ^^""^X^rv 
position  and  authority  to  prohibit  mil  tary 
personnel  from  patronizing  facilities  In  a 
town  or  community. 

Another  InsUnce  was  recently  brought  to 
my  attention  whereby  a  family  of  a  deceased 
veteran  one  who  had  been  decorated  on 
numerous  occasions,  requested  a  military 
commander  to  furnish  an  honor  guard  for 
the  veteran's  burial  In  accordance  with  hu 
heritage  and  belief.  The  commander  advised 
the  family  that  only  Integrated  personnel 
was  available  thereby  necessitating  the 
family  to  request  and  receive  an  honor  guard 
through  one  of  the  veterans  organizations. 
I  have  protested  this  action  of  the  com- 
mander to  the  Secreury  of  Defense  since  I 
believe  that  our  honored  dead,  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  or  color,  should  be  accorded  a 
burial  that  Is  fitting  and  proper  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  his  wishes  and  beliefs. 

I  have  spoken  out  many  times  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  have  Issued  numerous 
statements  oi^  civil  rights  legislation,  whl^, 
I  reiterate.  Is  unnecessary  and  unwarranted. 
Unfortunately,  these  sUtements  have  not  al- 
ways been  made  available  to  the  people  by 
the  news  media  However,  I  assure  each  and 
every  Alabamlan  that  I  shall  continue  to 
oppose  any  and  all  legislation  that  I  feel  Is 
not  In  the  best  Interest  of  our  State  and  the 
Nation. 

All  of  the  subjects  are  of  ImporUnce. 
Those  of  greatest  concern  are  programs  of 
the  administration  In  regard  to  civil  rights, 
pay  legislation,  tax  legislation,  agricultural 
legislation  (the  Cooley  bill),  minimum  rat* 
legislation,  proposals  for  mass  transporta- 
tion. Domestic  Peace  Corps,  foreign  aid.  and 
excessive  Government  spending. 

In  the  case  of  civil  righU,  I  have  spoken 
out  on  numerous  occasions  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  have  made  statements  avail- 
able to  the  news  me<*ia  protesting  any  fur- 
ther legislation  In  this  area.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  Feder.U  Government  has  Interfered 
with  the  rights  of  the  Individual  States  In 
some  c.ises  and  I  believe  It  Is  high  time  that 
the  Congress  look  very  carefully  Into  these 
actions  and  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 
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Regarding  demonstrations  in  Binning- 
ham,  I  wrote  to  the  President  in  May 
requesting  the  removal  of  any  threat  to 
use  troops  in  the  situation.  Realizing 
that  many  persons  outside  of  Alabama 
did  not  understand  the  .situation.  I  spoke 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  at  which  time 
I  inserted  in  the  Record  my  letter  to 
the  President  and  also  the  text  of  a  tele- 
gram that  Clarence  B.  Hanson.  Jr..  pub- 


lisher of  the  Birmingham  News,  sent  to 
the  President  concerning  this  matter. 

My  remarks  were  as  follows: 

Demonstrations  in  Birmingham 

(Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  an 
editorial  and  a  letter.) 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  persons  outside  of  Alabama  do  not 
understand  that  recent  outbreaks  of  violence 
In  Birmingham  have  been  caused  primarily 
by  public  demonstrations  In  violation  of  lo- 
cal law  and  In  defiance  of  a  State  court  order. 
There  has  been  no  breakdown  of  local  au- 
thority, and  no  violation  of  Federal  l^w.  So 
there  Is  no  Justification  for  Pederal"  Inter- 
ference In  Birmingham. 

I  wish  to  put  Into  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
letter  I  sent  to  the  President  on  May  13  on 
this  matter. 

I  also  wish  to  put  In  the  Record  a  copy 
of  "A  Telegram  to  the  President,"  from  Clar- 
ence B.  Hanson,  Jr..  publisher  of  the  Bir- 
mingham News,  and  printed  on  the  front 
page  of  that  newspaper  on  May  7 — before  the 
biggest  and  most  provocative  of  the  public 
demonstrations. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  Mr.  Hanson's 
reminder  to  the  President  about  the  Uttle- 
publlclzed  statement  of  Father  Albert  S. 
Foley,  chairman  of  the  Alabama  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights.  Father  Foley,  noting  that  Birming- 
ham's new  mayor,  Albert  Boutwell,  had 
pledged  to  help  local  white  and  Negro  lead- 
ers establish  communication  and  actual  re- 
sults, said:  "I  now  call  on  Dr.  [Martin 
Luther)  King  again.  In  the  name  of  properly, 
peacefully  achieved  civil  rights  for  all  citi- 
zens, Negro  and  white,  to  do  his  part  to  bring 
about  an  end  to  the  disorder  In  the  streeU 
and  give  Birmingham  citizens,  Negro  and 
white,  their  opportunity  to  achieve  the  ends 
that  Mr.  Kennedy  has  set  forth." 

Text  of  my  letter  and  Mr.  Hanson's  tele- 
gram follow: 

fProm  the  Birmingham  News,  May  7,  1963) 
A  telegram  to  the  president 

Dear  Mr  Prestoent:  Birmingham  expects 
that  you  as  President  of  all  the  people  will 
use  your  Office  to  encourage  maintenance  of 
law  and  order  at  all  times. 

Demonstrations  have  been  unleashed  in 
Birmingham  by  an  organization  which  seems 
deliberately  Intent,  having  created  open  tur- 
moil, on  continuing  It  Indefinitely. 

Mr.  President,  If  these  were  white  marches, 
demonstrations,  open  defiances  of  uniformed 
law  officers,  we  believe  your  administration 
would  have  taken  vigorous  action  to  dis- 
courage them. 

Law  and  order.  Mr.  President,  have  been 
kept  by  local  police  and  sheriff's  depart- 
ments. It  is  our  expectation  that  this  can 
be  continued.  But  the  strain  Is  great  dally. 
The  way  to  eliminate  such  threat  of  violence 
Is  to  prevent  large  crowds  gathering.  Police 
may  contain  the  crowd,  and  have  contained 
It.  But  the  source  of  the  demonstrations 
need  attention. 

Mr.  President,  dally  we  risk  peril  of  grave 
Injury  or  even  death. 

The  white  community  and  Negro  com- 
munity do  not  want  this  to  happen.  Citizens 
of  Birmingham  believe  It  would  grieve  you 
deeply  If  Injiu-y  or  death  should  result — par- 
ticularly to  Negro  schoolchildren  who  are 
being  cynically  used  in  this  needless  day- 
after-day  provocation. 

But,  Mr.  President,  Negroes  are  gathered, 
are  excited  by  speeches,  and  then  are  sent 
boldly  into  the  streets  where  they  oi>enly 
taunt  police  and  provoke  not  only  the  white 
community  but  the  very  law  Itself. 

If  serious  Injury  or  death  should  result. 
Mr.  President,  you  would  certainly  then  ask 
yourself  whether  everything  had  been  done. 
In  advance,  to  have  prevented  it. 


We  ask  you.  sir,  to  use  the  influence  of 
your  office  to  end  this  open  law  violation 
and  provocation. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
himself  has  said  that  these  demonstrations 
are  ill  timed.  He  has  said  repeatedly  that 
law,  that  court  orders,  must  be  sustained. 
Responsible  citizens  here  share  that  feeling, 
be  the  law  Federal,  State,  or  local.  They 
believe  law  should  apply  equally  to  white 
and  Negro. 

Attorney  General  Kennedy  has  said  that 
questions  of  Justice  should  be  settled  In 
court,  not  in  the  streets.  We  agree.  We 
are  sure  you  do  also. 

We  ask  only  that  in  Birmingham  the  same 
rule  of  law  be  applied  equally  to  Negro  and 
white.  On  that  all  men  of  honor  profitably 
may  stand.  White  respect  for  law,  however. 
Is  assuredly  damaged  when  Negroes  seem 
with  relative  impunity  to  be  able  to  foster 
open  law  defiance. 

Mr.  President,  responsible  whites  of  Bir- 
mingham understand  that  the  other  side  of 
this  coin  is  that  they  shall,  themselves,  take 
action  to  redress  complaints  of  Negroes. 

The  U£.  Attorney  General  has  noted  pub- 
licly that  such  action  now  Is  In  motion.  He 
acknowledged  publicly  that  "the  elected 
mayor,  Mr.  Boutwell,  already  has  made  clear 
his  Intention  to  resolve  the  difficulties  facing 
this  community." 

Mayor  Boutwell  Is  now  awaiting  only  a 
final  State  supreme  court  decree  to  settle  a 
legal  issue  as  to  when  the  newly  elected  city 
government  will  be  seated.  You  will  under- 
stand, Mr.  President,  his  necessary  desire  to 
be  certain,  through  the  courts,  as  to  his  full 
authority  before  taking  action. 

On  a  television  broadcast.  Mayor  Boutwell 
said,  "When  we  are  In  undisputed  authority 
we  will  give  immediate  and  determined  at- 
tention to  resolving  the  difficulties  that  face 
us."  He  said  local  white  and  Negro  leaders 
"can  establish  understanding,  communica- 
tion, and  actual  results." 

"Actual  results,"  Mr.  President — Isn't  that 
what  you  as  Chief  Executive  and  what  re- 
sponsible Negroes  want,  "actual  results"? 

Father  Albert   S.  Foley,  chairman   of  the  ' 
Alabama    Advisory    Committee    of    the    U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  has  said  without 
qualification    that    demonstrations    impede 
sincere  effort  toward  solution.    He  has  said: 

"Mayor  Boutwell  has  made  his  move.  I 
now  c«ll  on  Dr.  | Martin  Luther)  King  again, 
in  the  name  of  properly,  peacefully  achieved 
civil  rights  for  all  citizens.  Negro  and  white, 
to  do  his  part  to  bring  about  an  end  to  dis- 
order In  the  streets  and  give  Birmingham 
citizens,  Negro  and  white,  their  opportunity 
to  achieve  the  ends  that  Mr.  Kennedy  has 
set  forth." 

That  is  the  picture  today,  Mr.  President. 
But  apparently  if  there  is  to  be  order,  and 
respect  for  law,  and  proper  procedure 
through  the  courts  as  well  as  sincere  white 
effort  to  meet  this  problem  cooperatively, 
you,  sir,  must  be  the  one  to  bring  It. 

Those  who  cause  these  demonstrations 
have  Ignored  everyone  else. 

The  basis  for  a  solution  already  exists. 
This  condition  can  only  be  Jeopardized  by 
continued  open-street  tumult. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  our  sincere  belief  that 
you,  too,  have  a  responsibility  for  this  crisis. 
We  recall  that  In  the  past  some  of  these  same 
demonstration  leaders  have  met  with  you. 
presumably  to  discuss  their  problems  and 
their  goals. 

Sir,  what  further  you  may  do  necessarily 
is  the  private  Judgment  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  But  may  we  now,  most 
respectfully,  ask  that  you  consider  whether 
your  further  counsel  with  Negro  leaders  of 
such  demonstrations  could  serve  a  vital 
national  and  Birmingham  objective. 

Mr.  President,  our  aim  Is  the  restoration 
of  domestic  tranquility,  cessation  of  open 
disruption,  and  provision  of  a  basis  for  calm 


negotiation  toward  concrete  results  which 
will  answer  legitimate  complaints  of  Bir- 
mingham Negroes. 

That,  sir,  is  an  honorable  objective — for 
us  and  for  you. 

Respectfully. 

Clarence  B.  Hanson,  Jr., 

Ttie  Birmingfiam  News. 


Washington,  May  7. — The  White  House 
said  today  it  had  received  Birmingham  News 
Publisher  Clarence  B.  Hanson's  telegram.  A 
spokesman  said  there  would  be  no  comment. 


Mat  13.  1963. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  President:  I  seriously  ques- 
tion the  legal  authority  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  Intervene  In  the  Birmingham. 
Ala.,  situation. 

What  has  happened,  other  than  In  a  mat- 
ter of  degree,  which  makes  the  present  sit- 
uation a  legal  one  for  Federal  Interference 
when  you,  Mr.  President,  so  forcefully  stated 
at  your  press  conference  a  few  days  ago  that 
no  Federal  laws  were  being  violated?  Al- 
though there  was  a  most  serious  outbreak 
of  violence  on  Sunday  morning,  the  same 
overall  situation  still  prevails. 

I  am  not  an  expert  In  matters  of  con- 
stitutional law,  but  I  have  checked  with 
legal  authorities  and  I  am  told  that,  unless 
there  is  a  breakdown  in  representative  gov- 
ernment, the  Federal  Goverrunent  cannot 
step  into  a  State  or  local  situation.  There 
has  been  no  breakdown  of  local  authority. 
Action  has  already  been  taken  to  apprehend 
the  bomb  throwers.  Most  observers  have 
praised  the  self-restraint  and  the  calm  and 
deliberate  Judgment  used  by  the  Birming- 
ham and  Jefferson  County  police  officers. 

Governor  Wallace  has  stated  that  he  stands 
ready  to  send  in  sufficient  law  officers  to 
back  up  the  efforts  of  the  local  peace  offl-> 
cers.  The  local  citizens  of  Birmingham,  to- 
gether with  the  leaders  of  the  Birmingham 
Negro  community,  have  worked  together  In 
harmony  and  cooperation  to  Iron  out  the 
differences  and  achieve  some  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  situation.  Clearly  there  is  no 
Justification  for  Federal  Interference  in  this 
situation. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  professional  out- 
side agitators  are  seeking  Federal  Interfer- 
ence as  an  easy  way  to  their  objectives.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  administration  will 
be  doing  everything  in  its  power  to  nullify 
a  peaceful  settlement  If  it  moves  in  Federal 
troops. 

I,  therefore,  urge  you  to  remove  any  threat 
of  the  use  of  troops  in  this  situation. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Kenneth  A.  Roberts. 

During  the  debate  on  the  Defense  De- 
partment appropriations  bill  I  took  the 
floor  and  sp>oke  out  against  the  report  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Equal  Op- 
portunity in  the  Armed  Forces,  better 
known  as  the  Oesell  report. 

My  remarks  were  as  follows: 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

(Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  recently  released  report  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Equal  Opportunity  in  the 
Armed  Forces  is  a  real  threat  to  the  useful- 
ness of  our  military  bases.  It,  In  effect,  pre- 
supposes that,  unless  an  area  near  a  military 
base  is  Integrated,  the  people  will  be  pun- 
ished by  removal  of  such  base. 
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It  also  calta  on  mlllUry  commander*  to 
take  the  lead  In  theae  communltlea  In  deseg- 
regation. This.  I  am  sure.  Is  duty  not  con- 
templated by  these  military  officers  when 
they  entered  the  service  of  their  country. 

It  would  seem  that  we  are  going  to  see  some 
very  unrealistic  and  repulsive  measurea  em- 
ployed to  force  communities  on  this  Issue 

In  a  time  when  we  need  all  of  our  resources 
and  energies  In  a  state  of  high-level  prepared- 
ness. It  would  be  hoped  that  the  Congress 
would  take  a  hard  look  at  any  such  proposals. 

I  further  elaborated  on  the  Gesell 
report  on  the  floor  of  the  House  when  I 
specifically  referred  to  the  participation 
of  military  personnel  in  civil  rights  dem- 
onstrations. 

These  remarks  follow: 

PaBTICIPATION      BT      MlLrTAKT      PniSONNTL     IN 

Civil    Rights    Demonstkatton3 

(Mr  RoBiRTS  of  Alabama  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hla  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RoBKHTs  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  debate  on  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment appropriations  bUl.  I  made  mention 
of  a  report  released  by  the  Presidents  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Opportunity  In  the  Armed 
Forces  I  stated  that  this  report  Indicated 
a  real  threat  to  our  military  bases  as  It  pre- 
supposed that,  unless  an  area  adjacent  to 
military  base  was  Integrated,  the  people  In 
the  area  would  be  punished  by  removal  of 
the  base.  It  also  called  upon  military  com- 
manders to  take  the  lead  In  the  communi- 
ties In  the  desegregation  movement.  At 
that  time.  I  stated  that  such  action  as  con- 
templated by  the  report  was  not  considered 
by  military  officers  when  they  entered  the 
service  of  their  country  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  are  qualified  either  by  education 
or  experience  to  enter  Into  such  programs. 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
today.  B4r.  Speaker,  since  I  read  an  article 
In  the  July  17.  1963.  Issue  of  the  Washington 
Post,  referring  to  orders  Issued  at  the  Mili- 
tary Air  Transport  Base.  Charleston.  S.C. 
One  order  stated  that  baae  personnel  were 
not  to  take  part  In  civil  rights  demonstra- 
tions. Later,  the  order  was  revoked  by  a 
second  order  which  stated  that,  under  Air 
Force  policy,  an  airman  off  duty  could  take 
part  In  demonstrations  as  long  as  he  wore 
civilian  clothes  and  avoided  Injury  that 
might  prevent  blm  from  carrying  out  bU 
duties. 

The  article  further  stated  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  in  the  face  of  protests, 
sharply  restricted  such  activities  last  night: 
"It  Is  highly  Inappropriate  and  unneces- 
sary for  military  personnel,  with  their  spe- 
cial obligations  of  citizenship,  to  participate 
In  these  activities.  I  urge  every  man  and 
woman  In  uniform  to  conduct  himself  ac- 
cordingly," the  Secretary  said  In  a  memoran- 
dum to  all  Armed  Forces 

The  article  further  noted  that  Secretary 
McNamara  did  not  specifically  forbid  partici- 
pation by  troops  when  wearing  civilian 
clothes.  In  off-duty  hours 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  order  Is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  Military  personnel  are  sub- 
ject to  call  24  hours  a  day.  Participation  In 
demonstrations  such  as  have  occurred  have 
led  to  bodily  injury.  If  military  personnel 
Is  permitted  to  participate  In  these  demon- 
strations and  become  Incapacitated,  they  are 
not  available  for  the  Intended  purpose  of  the 
services.  Further.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Injury 
occurs  In  any  demonstration  and  where  there 
are  local  ordinances  or  State  laws  forbidding 
such  demonstrations.  I  would  like  to  know 
how  such  Injiiry  could  be  found  "In  line  of 
duty."  It  would  appear  that  In  such  case 
a  "not  In  line  of  duty"  finding  would  follow 
and.  therefore,  the  Individual  would  be  sub- 
ject to  court-martial  proceedings. 


In  view  of  the  importance  of  such  action 
that  could  occur.  I  have  written  Secretary 
McNamara  for  an  opinion  on  the  matter. 

The  letter  follows; 

Jttlt  17.  1963 
Hon.  RoBEar  S    McNamara. 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Pentagon  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Mr  Secritart:  In  view  of  your 
recent  memorandum  wherein  you  stated. 
"It  Is  highly  Inappropriate  and  unnecessary 
for  military  personnel,  with  their  special  ob- 
ligations of  citizenship,  to  participate  In 
these  activities  I  urge  every  man  and  wom- 
an In  uniform  to  conduct  himself  accord- 
ingly." 

I  would  like  to  propound  a  question  re- 
garding this  memorandum,  particularly 
since  you  did  not  specifically  forbid  partici- 
pation by  troops  when  wearing  civilian 
clothes  In  off-duty  hours. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  military  per- 
sonnel are  subject  to  call  24  hours  a  day.  If 
Injury  occurs  to  military  personnel  In  off- 
duty  hours  wearing  civilian  clothes,  which 
was  the  result  of  demonstrations  which  are 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  municipality  or 
the  State,  how  could  such  Injury  be  found 
"in  llneof  duty  •? 

It  would  appear  that  If  such  Injury  did 
occur  to-«illltary  personnel  as  a  result  of 
these  demonstrations,  such  Injuries  would 
necessarily  be  found  "not  In  line  of  duty" 
and  they  would  be.  of  course,  subject  to 
court-martial  proceedings. 

I  would  appreciate  your  comments  In  this 
regard  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Kenneth  A.  Robe«t8. 

In  furtherance  of  my  opposition  to 
civil  rights  legislation  and,  believing  that 
the  Reverend  Prank  Mathews,  of  the  St. 
Paul's  Episcopal  Church  in  Selma.  Ala., 
made  very  pertinent  remarks  in  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  'Is  It  Not  Against  the  Law 
To  Break  Unjust  Laws?"  I  inserted  the 
following  in  the  Congrbssional  Record: 
Is  It  Not  Against  the  Law  To  Break  Unjust 

Laws? 
(Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Kenneth  A. 
Roberts,  of  Alabama,  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Tuesday.  July  30.  1963) 
Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama.  Mr    Speaker,  the 
Reverend  Frank   Mathews  of   the  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal    Church.   In   Selma.    Ala.,   recently 
wrote  an  article  In  his  weekly  bulletin  and 
which  was  reprinted  In  the  editorial  column 
of  the  Selma  TUnes-Joumal  and  the  Anniston 
Star. 

I  believe.  Mr  Speaker,  that  the  remarks  of 
Reverend  Mathews  are  very  pertinent  In  re- 
gard to  the  issues  facing  us  concerning  civil 
rights  and  under  permission  previously 
granted.  I  wish  to.  at  this  time,  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  dally  Rxooro: 
"(From  the  Anniston  Star,  July  22.  1963] 

"rr    Is    AGAINST   THE    LAW 

"The  following  was  written  by  the  Reverend 
Frank  Mathews  for  the  weekly  bulletin  put 
out  by  St  Pauls  Episcopal  Church  In  Selma 
It  was  reprinted  In  the  editorial  columns  of 
the  Selma  Times- Journal,  and  our  hope  Is 
that  It  already  has  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Individual  whom  It  names 
and  to  the  attention  of  others  of  like  men- 
Ullty. 

"The  Reverend  Mr   Mathews  wrote: 

•  'I  was  appalled  the  other  evening  to  hear 
a  news  commentator  quote  these  words  from 
the  mouth  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King:  "It 
Is  not  against  the  law  to  break  unjust  laws." 

"  'This  Is  a  statement  made  by  a  man  who 
has  been  supported,  encouraged,  praised,  and 
strengthened  by  our  National  Government 
In  general  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  In  particular. 


"  ThU  philosophy  that  gives  the  right  to 
an  Individual  to  decide  which  laws  are  just 
and  which  unjust,  that  gives  the  right  to  an 
Individual  to  assert  his  own  devices  and  de- 
sires against  the  whole  legislative  system  of 
our  Nation,  that  gives  the  right  to  an  Indi- 
vidual to  openly  defy  democratically  lmp>osed 
restrictions  to  satisfy  personal  whims — this 
philosophy  Is  calculated  to  destroy  the  clvil- 
Iz.itlon  of  our  Nation. 

•  This  philosophy  Is  the  way  of  the  Jungle, 
where  the  hyena  eats  the  monkey  and  the 
lion  eats  the  hyena  and  the  hunter  kills 
the  lion. 

'  'It  Is  the  primitive  law  of  "survival  of  the 
fittest,"  where  the  strong  prey  on  the  weak, 
where  there  are  no  limitations  Imposed  to 
protect  society  from  the  greed  of  sinful  man. 
This  philosophy  does.  In  fact,  atrallsh  law. 
t>ecause  laws  which  can  be  freely  broken  are 
not  laws  at  all.  and  without  laws  we 
no  civilized  society. 

"  It  Is  not  a  question  of  whether^e  laws 
are  Just  or  unjust  Ther«~¥re  jjhdoubtedly 
many  unjust  laws  on  our  statute  books. 

"  But  there  is  a  constlt\iJ^onal  method  of    / 
repealing  those  laws,   and  until  and  unl^ar 
they  are  repealed  by  democratically  appoint- 
ed means,  they  remain  the  law  and  each  In- 
dividual Is  subject  to  their  limitations  and 
restrictions. 

■  'Therefore,  contrary  to  the  stated  phi- 
losophy of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  It  Is 
against  the  law  to  break  unjust  laws,  and 
those  who  openly  defy  the  law  should  be 
punished,  rather  than  protected  by  the  armed 
might  of  the  Federal  Government."  " 

More  recently,  the  Oesell  report  was 
discussed  in  detail  on  the  House  floor. 
Numerous  Members  expressed  their  very 
deep  concern  and  opposition  to  the  im- 
plementation of  this  report.  During  the 
course  of  this  discussion  I  took  the  floor 
and  made  the  following  comments: 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Wacgonner.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr  Roberts  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Wacgonner]  and  I  thank  him  for  yield- 
ing to  me  and  for  taking  this  time. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  It  Is  not  a 
question  of  Integration  or  segregation.  It  Is 
a  question  of  putting  a  political  twist  or  use 
of  our  armed  services  to  which  It  has  not 
been  put  before,  this  business  of  calling  upon 
military  commanders  to  go  out  and  become 
leaders  of  the  community  where  they  happen 
to  be  stationed  to  promote  one  pcu^lcular 
philosophy 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  gentleman's 
service  and  the  service  he  has  rendered  the 
House  In  this  respect. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  hold  In  my  band  an  analysis 
by  General  Almond,  commander  of  the  77th 
Division  under  General  MacArthur  In  Korea, 
who  has  analyzed  this  report.  He  has  had 
a  tremendous  amount  of  experience  In  the 
armed  services  and  I  am  proud  he  lives  In  my 
district.  I  understand  that  he  lost  a  son  in 
the  Korean  conflict. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  diligence 
In  this  matter. 

I  Include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the  follow- 
ing excerpts  from  the  analysis  made  by  Gen- 
eral Almond : 

"EXCERPTS  or  ANALTSIS  AND  COMMENTS  ON 
THE  INITIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESmEMT'S  COM- 
MITTEE ON  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  IN  THE  ARMED 
FORCES 

"(Made   by   Edward   M.   Almond,   lieutenant 

general.  U.S.  Army,  retired.  July  26.  1963) 

"/.  Introduction 

"The  Initial  subject  report  dealing  with 
equality  of  treatment  and  opportunity  for 
Negro    military    personnel   stationed   within 
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the  United  States  has  been  carefully  re- 
viewed by  the  undersigned  and  It  Is  believed 
that  the  average  objective  reader  of  the  re- 
port would  be  struck  by  the  dictatorial  rec- 
ommendations, the  vagueness  of  many 
charges  and  the  bias  whereby  the  Commit- 
tee making  the  report  to  the  President 
clearly  shows  that  It  is  willing  to  go  to  any 
limit  to  Insure  integration  In  Its  most  com- 
plete degree  and  this  without  regard  to  the 
effects  that  It  may  have  on  the  balance  of 
the  Armed  Forces  which  constitute  between 
86  and  90  percent  of  our  military  services. 

"//.  Outstanding  character^tics  of  the 
report 

"I.  It  proposes  to  deny  essential  Informa- 
tion to  promote  boards  in  the  military  serv- 
ices (pp.  24  and  25.  photographs). 

"2.  It  demands  In  the  name  of  'equal  op- 
portunity' a  higher  percentage  In  Negro  pro- 
motions rather  than  education,  age  In  serv- 
ice, and  the  more  fundamental  consideration 
of  merit  (p.  20) . 

"3.  It  seeks  Integration  'for  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  races'  and  not  merely  to  secure 
equal  opportunity  and  use  of  skills  (see  pp. 
34  and  36). 

"4.  It  Invokes  responsibilities  and  makes 
demands  on  post  and  area  commanders  by 
coercive  methods  to  force  Integration  on 
civilian  communities  by  'threat  and  black- 
mall.' 

"5.  It  encourages  and  recommends  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  agency  whereby  accusa- 
tion of  'discrimination'  may  be  made  by 
secret  testimony  without  the  person  accused 
being  given  the  source  of  the  accusation. 

"6.  It  quotes  Injustices  repeatedly  but  at 
the  same  time  admits  that  the  Committee 
verified  very  few  and  many  times  none  of  the 
facts. 

"7.  It  draws  many  Inferences  loosely  and  in 
general  terms,  even  to  the  extent  of  chal- 
lenging the  Integrity  of  responsible  military 
leaders. 

"8.  It  does  not  envisage  a  real  evaluation 
of  the  Individual  Negro  based  on  merit  but 
repeatedly  speaks  of  opportunities  and  'la- 
tent' skills  Inherent  In  the  Negro. 

"9.  It  recommends  a  "spy  system'  to  be 
called  monitoring  with  an  especially  sympa- 
thetic monitor  througho  it  the  range  of 
troop  levels  In  order  to  report  on  responsible 
commanders  as  to  how  they  carry  out  their 
functions. 

"10.  It  strongly  recommends  that  those  re- 
sponsible for  Integrating  Negroes  among 
white  elements  of  commands  be  given  to 
understand  that  such  accomplishments  will 
redound  to  the  credit  of  the  author  of  such 
plans  for  the  purposes  of  furthering  his 
promotion. 


"11.  It  emphasizes  repeatedly  tliat  Negroes 
should  operate  without  reference  to  race 
and  that  there  should  be  no  record  of  blood 
or  race  on  the  Negroes'  record  of  cervices. 
Later  on  In  the  report  It  complains  of  the 
Inability  to  determine  what  cases  there  are 
which  have  been  committed  against  the  Ne- 
groes, since  it  has  no  way  of  determining 
from  the  military  record  whether  the  Indi- 
vidual Is  a  Negro  or  not.  It  goes  on  further 
to  claim  that  the  absence  of  such  a  record 
has  cost  untold  time  and  money  to  accumu- 
late such  information  for  the  purposes  of 
the  report. 

"12.  Signers  of  the  report  are:  Nathaniel 
S.  Colley;  Abe  Portas;  Gerhard  A.  Gesell. 
chairman;  Louis  J.  Hector;  Benjamin  Muse; 
John  H.  Sengstacke;  Whitney  M.  Young.  Jr.; 
Laurence  I.  Hewes  III,   Committee  counsel. 

"Three  of  the  members  of  this  Committee 
are  Negroes  and  the  other  four  have  a  long 
career  as  racial  agitators  working  with  the 
ADA.  ADL.  and  the  NAACP.  Not  a  single 
member  appears  to  have  a  practical  and  ob- 
jective approach  to  the  subject  of  Integra- 
tion. Prom  some  of  the  recommendations 
made,  It  Is  apparent  that  the  Committee  Is 
willing  to  go  to  any  length  to  discredit  the 
commander  who  does  not  meet  the  Integra- 
tion criteria  that  the  Conunlttee  sets  up  and 
to  Institute  a  spy  system  which  places  the 
post  commander  In  a  thoroughly  discredited 
position. 

"13.  The  immaturity  of  this  Committee  Is 
established  by  Its  reference  to  the  several  In- 
spector General's  Departments  of  the  Armed 
Services,  which  have  been  known  for  careful 
analyses  and  unblemished  Integrity  since  the 
beginning  of  the  organization  of  all  of  our 
Armed  Forces — Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps;  this  report  would  dispense 
with  the  Inspector  General  handling  any- 
thing that  has  to  do  with  Integration  and 
would  set  up  a  monitoring  service  with  a 
special  appointee  who  would  handle  such 
cases.  The  Communist  Soviets  have  such  a 
system  and  have  had  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Russian  Revolution  in  1917.  He  is  known 
as  a  'political  commissar,'  whose  business  It 
Is  to  watch  all  military  commanders  and  to 
report  to  another  agency  on  their  manner  of 
performance  of  duty.  The  effrontery  of  this 
Committee  to  propose  such  a  departure  from 
the  system  of  Integrity  of  such  long  standing 
in  the  military  services  is  shocking  and  re- 
volting. 

"14.  This  whole  report  is  reminiscent  of 
the  experiences  of  the  undersigned  when  he 
was  the  commander  of  the  92d  Division  and 
had  so  many  problems  to  confront  him  in 
various  phases  of  training  and  in  combat 
from  the  period  of  September  1942  to  August 


1946.  One  of  the  most  notable  problems  was 
that  of  promotion.  Negro  advocates  of  rapid 
promotion  had  no  hesitancy  In  recommend- 
ing that  a  percentage  of  Negroes  comparable 
to  the  Negro  population  strength  of  the 
United  State  should  obtain  In  all  promotions 
In  the  92d  Division.  They  complained  bit- 
terly when  white  oflBcers  who  had  com- 
manded companies  In  training  for  as  much  as 
a  year  were  promoted  to  the  next  grade  and 
Negro  lieutenants  who  had  Just  Joined  the 
unit  or  had  had  only  3  or  4  months'  service 
were  not  promoted  percentagewise. 

"16.  Needless  to  say,  such  complaints  were 
taken  with  the  validity  that  they  deserved 
but  this  Instance  ts  cited  to  show  that 
nothing  has  changed  In  the  nature  of  those 
who  are  determined  to  integrate  the  Armed 
Forces  and  determined  to  secure  what  is 
called  'equal  rights  and  opportunities'  for 
skills  and  abilities.  It  seems  never  to  have 
occurred  to  the  authors  of  such  projects  that 
there  may  be  a  slight  difference  between  the 
average  white  and  the  average  Negro  in  his 
ability  to  absorb  Information  and  to  deliver 
a  satisfactory  performance.  It  is  a  known 
fact  that  during  World  War  II  It  required  in 
training  31/2  to  4  times  as  much  ammuni- 
tion expenditure  on  the  part  of  Negroes  as 
compared  to  whites  in  order  to  secure  a 
reasonable  comparison  of  weapons  perform- 
ance In  firing. 

"16.  The     undersigned     has     interviewed 
three  different  post  commanders  since  read- 
ing this  report  and  the  meddlings  and  di- 
rectives and  complaints  that  are  foisted  upon 
post  commanders  are  little  short  of  tragic. 
This  report  If  put  Into  effect  will  do  more  to 
damage  the  morale  of  the  military  services 
than  anything  that  could  be  devised. 
"Edward  M.  Almond, 
"Lieutenant  General, 
"U.S.  Army  {Retired)." 

While  the  foregoing  indicates  my 
strong  feeling  in  regard  to  the  problem 
of  civil  rights  and  the  expression  of  the 
feeling  of  all  Alabamians.  I  have  on  other 
occasions  joined  with  the  entire  Alabama 
delegation  in  the  Congress  to  express  my 
total  oppKJsition  to  various  actions  of  the 
administration  in  connection  with  this 
matter. 

I  shall,  as  long  as  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  the  fine  people  of  Alabama, 
speak  out  on  every  occasion  and  voice 
my  objections  to  any  action  proposed  by 
the  Congress,  the  judiciary  or  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  that  is 
contrary  to  our  belief. 


SENATE 

Monday,  Febriary  17,  1964 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  10, 
1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore. 

Rev.  Joseph  J.  Matutis.  pastor.  St. 
Casimir's  Catholic  Church.  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  O  Ckxl  of 
our  fathers,  pour  down  Thy  blessing  on 
this  land,  these  United  States,  and  upon 
the  citizens  who  dwell  therein. 

In  particular,  today,  we  beseech  Thee, 
O  God,  to  be  mindful  of  the  Lithuanian 


nation,  whose  independence,  proclaimed 
46  years  ago,  is  but  a  sorrowful  commem- 
oration at  the  present  time.  In  your 
kindness,  hear  our  prayers  for  our  Broth- 
ers of  the  "Church  of  Silence"  who  on 
the  amber  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea  to  this 
day  bear  witness  to  the  unquenchable 
thirst  for  freedom  in  the  soul  of  man. 

In  the  past,  because  of  its  heroic  and 
religious  trust  in  Thee,  Thou  didst  sus- 
tain the  Lithuanian  nation  through  cen- 
turies of  oppression.  It  is  oppressed 
again.  Lord.  Grant  its  people  courage 
and  strength  and  the  fortitude  neces- 
sary to  go  the  way  of  life  until  they  find 
again  the  precious  pearl  of  f>earls — 
their  freedom,  for.  as  Thy  people  have 
placed  their  trust  in  Thee,  we  pray  Thou 
wilt  not  forsake  them.  Grant  to  us.  their 
American  descendants,  the  same  dedica- 
tion in  the  pursuit  of  the  same  ideals. 


Teach  us.  the  free  children  of  the 
United  States,  to  cherish  the  precious 
jewel  of  freedom  that  is  ours,  so  that 
we  may  be  worthy  to  defend  everything 
we  hold  dear  against  the  enemy  that 
would  oppose  us.  Deign  so  to  inspire  the 
leaders  of  this  Nation  and  those  of  all 
other  nations  that  in  the  affairs  of  the 
brotherhood  of  nations,  the  need  of  jus- 
tice may  prevail  as  they  escort  us  along 
the  paths  of  noble  Ideals. 

At  the  last,  Heavenly  Father,  we  be- 
seech Thee  to  bless  this  august  body  of 
legislators  who  serve  this  land.  Enkin- 
dle within  their  hearts  a  fiame  of  unwa- 
vering devotion  to  duty,  that  they  may 
never  be  found  wanting  in  the  qualities 
of  spirit  and  mind  which  alone  can  pre- 
serve hearth,  home,  and  the  peace  of 
our  Nation  and  the  world. 
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We  beg  this  blessing  of  Thy  providen- 
tial love  through  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

MESSAGES     FROM     THE     PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller. 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  an- 
nounced that  on  February  11,  1964.  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
act  iS.  2265)  to  amend  the  Library  Serv- 
ices Act  in  order  to  increase  the  sunount 
of  assistance  under  such  act  and  to  ex- 
tend such  assistance  to  nonrural  areas. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Seriate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.  > 


REPORT  UNDER  COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  ACT— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  225) 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
Uruted  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying   report,    was    referred    to    the 
Committee  on  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Section  201(a)  of  the  Communications 
Satellite  Act  of  1962  directs  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  "aid  in  the 
planning  and  development  and  foster 
the  execution  of  a  national  program  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible  of  a  commercial 
communications  satellite  system." 

The  year  1963  has  been  a  period  of 
major  accomplishment  toward  the  ob- 
jectives established  by  the  Congress  in 
the  Communications  Satellite  Act.  The 
Communications  Satellite  Corp.  has  been 
organized,  established,  has  employed  a 
competent  staff,  and  is  implementing 
plans  for  a  commercial  communications 
satellite  system.  All  agencies  of  govern- 
ment concerned  have  contributed  whole- 
heartedly to  the  furtherance  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  act. 

As  required  by  section  404(a>  of  that 
act  I  herewith  transmit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  on  the  activities  and  accom- 
plishments under  the  national  program. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  Whitx  House,  February  10. 1964. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  7356)  to 
amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  nomination  and  selection 
of  candidates  for  appointment  to  the  Mil- 
itary, Naval,  and  Air  Force  Academies. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  7152)  to 
enforce  the  constitutional  right  to  vote, 
to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  to  provide  in- 
junctive relief  against  discrimination  in 
public  accommodations,  to  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  institute  suits  to 
protect  constitutional  rights  In  public 
facilities  and  public  education,  to  extend 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  in  federally  assisted 
programs,  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (S.  298)  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958. 
and  it  was  signed  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 


REPORT  OF  SURGEON  GENERAL  OF 
PUBLIC      HEALTH      SERVICE      ON 
HEALTH  RESEARCH  FACIUTIES— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  230) 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Under  the  provisions  of  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  amended. 
I  am  sending  to  the  Congress  the  Eighth 
Aruiual  Report  of  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  summarizing 
the  activities  of  the  health  research  fa- 
cilities program. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  February  17,  1S64. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1964 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
request  that  House  bill  7152  be  read  the 
first  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  w  ill  be  read  the  first  time. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  (H.R. 
7152)  the  first  time  by  title,  as  follows: 

An  act  (HR.  7152)  to  enforce  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  vote,  to  confer  Jurisdic- 
tion upon  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  injunctive  relief  against  dis- 
crimination In  public  accommodations,  to 
authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  institute 
suits  to  protect  constitutional  rights  In  pub- 
lic facilities  and  public  education,  to  extend 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent 
discrimination  In  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, to  establish  .i  Commission  on  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
object  to  the  second  reading  of  the  bill 

today.  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  will 
state  It. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill  will  not  take  place  until  an  adjourn- 
ment has  occurred  and  another  legisla- 
tive day  has  happened? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  Montana  is 
correct:  that  Is  the  case,  under  the  rule. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanunous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed  for   the   purpose   of   making   two 

statements.  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered ;  and  the  Senator  from  Montana  is 
recognized.  ^      _     . 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
the  civil  rights  bill  has  now  arrived  from 
the  House.  In  the  near  future,  the  lead- 
ership will  propose  to  the  Senate  that 
this  measure  be  placed  on  the  calendar, 
without  referral  to  committee,  and  that, 
subsequently,  the  Senate  as  a  body  pro- 
ceed to  its  consideration. 

The  procedures  which  the  leadership 
will  follow  are  not  usual,  but  neither  are 
they  unprecedented.  And  the  reasons  for 
unusual  procedures  are  too  well  known 
to  require  elaboration. 

The  substance  of  the  bill  has  been 
discussed  and  debated,  not  for  a  week  or 
a  month,  but  for  years.    President  John- 
son has  prescribed  for  civil  rights  legis- 
lation   an    urgency    second    to    none. 
Three  committees  of  the  Senate  have  In- 
quired extensively  into  its  features,  dur- 
ing  the   current  Congress.     Two   have 
completed  work  on  Senate  bills  which 
dovetail  with  principal  segments  of  the 
House  legislation.    Whatever  any  Sena- 
tor may  lack  In  understanding  of  the 
substance  of  the  bill  will.  I  am  sure,  be 
made  up  In  extensive  discussion  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.    In  one  respect,  at 
least.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  this  ap- 
proach Is  to  be  preferred  In  connection 
with  a  bill  of  such  wide  ramifications, 
for.  In  fact,  the  substance  of  the  civil 
rights  legislation  falls  with  almost  equal 
validity  within  the  purview  of  several 
committees. 

This  consideration,  together  with  the 
procedure  which  will  be  followed  in 
bringing  the  bill  directly  from  the  House 
to  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  has  prompted 
the  creation  of  a  special  arrangement 
for  the  steering  of  the  legislation  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  It  is  my  intention 
to  have  the  majority  whip,  the  able 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), together  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Macnu- 
soNl.  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Clark  1.  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  HartI.  assume 
direct  responsibility  for  the  handling  of 
this  legislation  on  the  floor.  They  will 
be  ready  to  state  the  case  for  this  bill 
and  to  answer  the  questions  to  which  it 
may  give  rise. 

Since  the  1948  Democratic  Convention, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  been 
one  of  the  Nations  leading  advocates 
of  Federal  action  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights;  and  his  knowledge  of  this  highly 
complex  issue  is  as  broad  and  deep  as 
that  of  any  other  leader  in  public  life 
today.  And  each  of  the  other  Senators 
who  will  work  with  him  in  this  connec- 
tion— the    Senator    from    Washington 
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[Mr.  Macnuson],  on  public  accommoda- 
tions; the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  on  fair  employment  prac- 
tices: and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  on  judicial  matters — is 
highly  knowledgeable  in  regard  to  one 
or  more  aspects  of  this  measure. 

The  civil  rights  bill.  Mr.  President,  is 
In  good  hands,  in  the  hands  of  this  quad- 
rumvirate.  I  have  every  confidence  that 
before  the  debate  has  run  its  course, 
they  will  have  clarified  any  reasonable 
doubts  or  uncertainties  which  any  Mem- 
ber may  have  with  respect  to  this  meas- 
ure. A  committee  or  a  committee  chair- 
man could  do  no  more.  They  will  do  no 
less. 

Mr.  President,  speaking  for  myself,  let 
me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  should  have 
preferred  it  had  the  civil  rights  issue 
been  resolved  before  my  time  as  a  Sena- 
tor or  had  it  not  come  to  the  fioor  until 
afterward.  The  Senator  from  Montana 
has  no  lust  for  conflict  in  connection 
with  this  matter ;  yet  this  question  is  one 
which  invites  conflict,  for  it  divides 
deeply.  It  is  approached  not  only  with 
reason,  but  also  with  passion,  by  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  issue  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle;  and  since  the 
Senator  from  Montana  holds  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue  and  on  Ixjth  sides  of  the  aisle  In 
affection  and  respect,  he  is  frank  to 
state  that  he  would  have  preferred  it 
had  the  civil  rights  issue  been  resolved 
before  his  time  or  had  it  not  arisen  until 
later. 

But,  Mr.  President,  great  public  issues 
are  not  subject  to  our  personal  time- 
tables; they  do  not  accommodate  them- 
selves to  our  individual  preference  or 
convenience.  They  emerge  in  their  own 
way  and  in  their  ov/n  time.  We  do  not 
compel  them ;  they  compel  us. 

We  look  in  vain  if  we  look  backward 
to  past  achievements  which  might  spare 
this  Senate  the  necessity  of  reaching 
difficult  decisions  on  the  civil  rights  ques- 
tion. We  hope  in  vain  if  we  hope  that 
this  Issue  can  be  put  over  safely  to  an- 
other tomorrow,  to  be  dealt  with  by  an- 
other generation  of  Senators. 

The  time  is  now.  The  crossroads  is 
here  in  the  Senate. 

To  be  sure,  the  issue  will  not  be  fully 
resolved  by  what  we  do  today.  Its  reso- 
lution depends  also  on  what  is  done  to- 
morrow and  on  many  tomorrows.  Nor 
will  the  issue  be  fully  resolved  by  the 
Senate  or  the  Congress.  Indeed,  it  will 
Involve  all  Americans  and  all  the  insti- 
tutions— public  and  private — which  hold 
us  as  a  society  of  diversity  in  one  nation 
and  it  will  involve  all  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  In  truth,  it  is  a  universal  issue 
which,  for  this  Nation,  having  begun 
with  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  persisted  through  the  decades  will 
hardly  dissolve  in  the  Senate  of  the  88th 
Congress. 

Nevertheless,  at  this  moment  in  the 
Nation's  history  it  is  the  Senate's  time 
and  turn. 

Individually,  each  Senator  will  con- 
sult his  conscience  and  his  constituency 
on  this  issue  as  on  any  other.  It  is  for 
each  Senator  to  determine  whether  he 
Is  prepared  to  Ignore,  to  evade,  or  to 
deny  this  issue  or  some  aspect  of  it.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  will  do  the  same. 


But  insofar  as  the  majority  leader  is 
concerned  he  must  state  to  the  Senate 
that  it  would  be  a  tragic  error  if  this 
body  as  a  whole  were  to  elect  the  closed - 
eyes  course  of  Inaction.  That  course, 
Mr.  President,  would  disclose  a  cavalier 
disinterest  or  a  legislative  impotence  on 
this  issue  and  either  would  be  completely 
inconsonant  with  the  serious  domestic 
situation  which  now  confronts  us. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  evade  decision  on 
any  major  proposal  of  any  President.  It 
Is  inexcusable  in  this  issue  which  has 
drawn  a  curtain  of  uncertainty  and  In- 
security over  the  entire  Nation  and  over 
which  blood  has  already  run  in  the 
streets. 

In  these  circumstances,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  this  Senate  will  abdicate  its 
constitutional  responsibilities.  The  Con- 
stitution, Mr.  President,  charges  the 
Congress  and  the  Senate  as  a  part  of  it — 
no  less  than  the  President  and  the 
courts — with  the  achievement  of  its 
fundamental  objectives.  It  is  our  duty 
no  less  than  the  duty  of  others  to  share 
in  the  perfection  of  the  unity  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  tranquillity  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  It  is  our 
duty  no  less  than  the  duty  of  others  to 
share  in  securing  the  equity  of  the  rights 
and  in  advancing  the  welfare  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

At  this  critical  moment,  the  majority 
leader,  for  one,  is  not  prepared  to  say  to 
the  President  and  to  the  courts:  "Re- 
solve this  present  manifestation  of  the 
divisive  issue  of  civil  rights  as  best  you 
can.  We  wish  you  well  or  we  wish  you 
ill.  But  most  of  all,  In  the  Senate,  we 
wish  no  part  in  the  process." 

If  the  Senate  were  to  choose  such  a 
course  at  this  time.  Mr.  President — the 
course  of  evasion  and  denial — we  would 
leave  this  body  a  less  significant  and  less 
respected  factor  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  than  it  was  when  we 
entered  it. 

I  Implore  the  Senate,  therefore,  to  con- 
sider deeply  the  consequences  of  such  a 
course,  not  only  to  the  Nation  but  also 
to  the  reputation  of  the  Senate,  as  one 
of  the  great  Institutions  upon  which  the 
Nation  rests.  And  may  I  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  when  we  have  considered 
deeply.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  Senate 
will  choose  the  course  of  evasion  and 
denial. 

In  so  stating,  Mr.  President,  let  me 


sormel  of  the  executive  branch.  We  have 
an  Immense  documentation  of  public  and 
private  views  which  has  accumulated 
over  the  years.  We  have,  finally,  the 
bill  which  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  brought  to  the  highest  point  of  per- 
fection of  which  it  is  capable.  The  ma- 
jority leader  hopes  that  this  measure 
substantially  as  is  will  prevail.  But 
whether  or  not  such  will  be  the  case  rests 
with  the  Senate  as  a  whole  to  decide. 

The  majority  leader  will  do  whatever 
he  can  to  facilitate  the  process  of  deci- 
sion in  order  that  the  Senate  may  reach 
a  point  of  final  judgment  as  promptly 
as  possible.  But  I  am  compelled  to  re- 
mind the  Senate  again,  as  I  did  In  the 
Telstar  debate  last  year,  that  the  Senate 
rules  provide  the  majority  leader  with 
no  special  or  unique  powers.  He  has  the 
same  rights  as  any  other  Member  of 
the  Senate,  no  more,  no  less.  He  may 
propose.  He  may  debate.  He  may  cast 
one  vote.  Every  other  Member  of  this 
body  may  do  the  same.  And  even  as 
rights  are  equal  in  this  body,  so  too  are 
the  responsibilities.  The  majority  leader  , 
will  propose  in  procedural  m&tters  but 
it  will  rest  with  the  Senate  to  dispose. 
And  I  say  in  all  bluntness  if  we  are  to- 
reach  a  point  of  decision  in  this  matter, 
In  the  last  analysis.  It  will  be  not  because 
of  what  the  majority  leader  alone  does 
or  the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  jointly  do  or  fail  to  do.  It  will  be 
because  the  whole  membership  is  pre- 
pared to  look  at  the  world  and  at  the 
Nation  as  it  is,  not  as  we  may  wish  for 
it  to  be.  It  will  be  because  the  Members 
of  this  body  are  ready  to  fiice  this  deci- 
sive moment  in  the  Nation's  history  and 
the  Senate's  history.  It  will  be  because 
the  Members  of  this  Senate,  all  the 
Members,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
are  prepared  to  assume  full  reponsibillty, 
along  with  their  rights  In  the  Senate, 
full  responsibility  for  writing  an  honor- 
able chapter  In  both  histories,  Irrespec- 
tive of  what  their  views  may  be  on  this 
particular  Issue.  We  will  not  write  that 
chapter,  Mr.  President,  if  we  dawdle,  if 
we  evade.  And  we  cannot  write  that 
chapter  on  the  basis  of  the  Senate  rules. 
We  can  write  it  only  by  facing  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Issue  itself,  by  debating  it 
and  by  voting  on  It. 

The  majority  leader  has  no  suave  par- 
liamentary tactics  by  which  to  bring 
legislation  to  a  vote.  He  Is  no  expert  on 
the   rules  and  he  Is  fully   aware  that 


make  clear  that  I  am  not  prejudging*.,  there  are  many  tactics  which  can  fore 


what  the  Senate  ought  to  do  or  what  It 
will  do  in  the  days,  the  weeks,  and  in  the 
months  ahead.  I  daresay  that  there  are 
almost  as  many  views  of  what  ought  to  be 
done  with  respect  to  civil  rights  as  there 
are  Senators.  That  is  a  condition  not  to 
be  deplored.  Certainly,  the  majority 
leader  does  not  deplore  it.  A  diversity  of 
viewpoint  on  significant  issues  Is  a  hall- 
mark of  the  Senate  and  of  its  continuing 
institutional  validity  and  vitality  in  a 
dynamic  nation. 

In  this  profound  issue  of  civil  rights, 
we  have  before  us  the  President's  views 
and  the  views  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice on  civil  rights.  We  have  views  from 
individual  Members  of  the  Senate  In  the 
form  of  bills  Introduced.  We  have  views 
from  Cabinet  members  and  other  per- 


etall  a  vote.  That  such  is  the  case  was 
evident  in  the  Telstar  debate  in  1962, 
When  the  brilliant  parliamentary  tac- 
ticians in  opposition  to  the  measure  tied 
up  the  Senate  for  weeks.  A  vote  on  the 
measure  came  not  because  of  the  parlia- 
mentary skill  of  the  majority  leader  but 
because  Senators — two-thirds  of  Ihis 
body — were  prepared  to  put  aside  their 
reluctances  to  end  discussion,  their  un- 
derstandable reluctance  to  apply  the 
cloture  rule  of  the  Senate.  It  was  no 
trick,  Mr.  President;  It  was  no  suave 
tactic.  It  was  a  preponderance  of  the 
Senate  rising  to  Its  responsibilities  irre- 
spective of  their  feelings  about  the  par- 
ticular issue  involved. 

Even  if  there  were  parliamentary  tricks 
or  tactics,  Mr.  President,  the  majority 
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leader  would  not  be  inclined  to  employ 
them.  I  can  think  of  nothing  better 
designed  to  bring  this  institution  into 
public  disrepute  and  derision  than  a  test 
of  this  profound  and  tragic  issue  by  an 
exercise  in  parliamentary  pyrotechnics 
For  the  truth  is  that  we  will  not  find  in 
the  Senate  rules  book  even  the  semblance 
of  an  answer  to  the  burning  questions 
which  now  confront  the  Nation  and. 
hence,  this  Senate. 

We.  Mr.  President.  Senators  would  be 
well  advised  to  search,  not  in  the  Senate 
rules  book,  but  in  the  Golden  Rule  for 
the  semblance  of  an  adequate  answer  to 
this  Issue.  „,  ,     ^. 

Or  let  them  search,  if  they  will,  in  the 
long  and  tortuous  history  of  human  lib- 
erty. Let  them  search  in  the  Constitu- 
tion and  in  the  documents  of  freedom 
which  we  have  enshrined. 

Let  them  search  among  the  fears  and 
the  hopes  of  a  whole  people— all  the 
American  people.  And  let  them  search 
in  the  dark  chasms  of  ignorance  and 
arrogance  which  divide,  and  among  the 
slender  bridges  of  understanding  and 
humility  which  unite. 

Even  then.  Mr.  President,  even  then 
the  answers  which  we  shall  find  wUl  be 
tentative,    uncertain,    and    inadequate. 
And  we  should  delude  neither  ourselves 
nor  the  people  of  the  Nation,  that  they 
will  be  anything  else.    An  Issue  of  this 
magnitude  carries  the  accumulated  ac- 
tion    and     neglect,     the     accumulated 
achievements  and  failures,  the  accumu- 
lated commissions  and  omissions  of  gen- 
erations of  Americans.    And  It  will  take, 
for  many  years,  the  combined  contribu- 
tion of  all  the  sources  of  reason  and  unity 
within  the  Nation  to  bring  the  issue  to 
adequate  resolution. 

The  Senate's  role,  then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent—this Senates  role— is  neither 
everything  nor  nothing.  It  is  the  role 
of  a  leading  participant,  an  essential  and 
active  participant  in  shaping  the  con- 
tinuing process  of  equalizing  opportuni- 
ties, that  all  Americans  may  share  fully 
in  the  promise  of  the  Constitution. 

We  shall  not  fulfill  that  role.  Mr. 
President,  if  we  calculate  its  dimensions 
with  the  slide  rule  of  political  expediency. 
To  act  on  this  issue  on  the  basis  of  the 
white  or  black  vote,  the  North,  the  South. 
East,  or  West  vote,  is  as  illusory  as  it  is 
cynical.  There  is  no  political  profit  for 
anyone  in  this  issue.  At  least  there  is 
no  political  profit  which  can  be  realized 
except  at  the  expense  of  the  Nation's 
unity  and  welfare.  If  history  teaches  us 
anything,  it  teaches  us  that  such  profits 
are  short  lived  even  to  those  who  reap 
them  and  that  their  heavy  costs  are 
paid,  in  the  end.  by  the  whole  Nation. 

Nor  shall  we  fulfill  the  role  in  which 
we  are  cast  at  this  moment  in  the  Na- 
tions  time,  if  some  Members  choose  the 
occasion  to  display  an  arrogance  of  moral 
righteousness.  I  would  devoutly  hope 
that  no  Senator  will  cast  the  first  stone. 
I  would  devoutly  hope  that  no  Senator 
will  assume  for  his  State  a  superior  en- 
lightenment on  this  issue.  There  are 
stones  enough  to  be  thrown  by  all  and 
targets  enough  for  all  the  stones  that  can 
be  thrown.  There  are  inadequacies 
enough  and  to  spare  for  all  There  is 
moral  perfection  on  this  issue  in  none  of 


us  and  in  no  place— North.  South.  East, 
or  West— in  the  land. 

And.  so.  Mr  President,  as  we  approach 
this  issue.  I  appeal  to  the  Senate  to  put 
aside    the    passions,    the    sectionalisms, 
and  the  inertia  which  may  plague  us.    I 
appeal    to    the    distinguished    minority 
leader  I  Mr.  DirksenI,  whose  patriotism 
has  always   taken  precedence  over   his 
partisanship,    to   join   with   me— and    I 
know  he  will— in  finding  the  Senate's 
best  possible  contribution  at  this  time,  to 
the  resolution  of  this  grave  national  is- 
sue    I  appeal  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont 1  Mr.  Aiken  1  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  HickenlooperI,  whose  many 
years    of    outstanding    and    exceptional 
service  have  given  them  a  deep  percep- 
tion not  only  of  the  needs  of  their  States 
but  of  the  needs  of  the  Nation's  prog- 
ress    I  appeal  especially  to  the  Senators 
from  those  States  where  this  issue  is  not 
necessarily  acute  at  the  moment,  to  the 
Senators  of  many  of  the  Western  and 
Central  States.    I  appeal  to  them  to  pro- 
vide an  active  and  objective  participa- 
tion    if    not    in    terms    of    the    future 
problems  of  their  States,  then  on  behalf 
of  the  Senate  itself  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Nation  of  which  their  States  are  an  In- 
separable part.    I  appeal  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  DotJCL.^sl.  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from   the  State  of 
Uncoln.  to  lend  us  not  only  of  his  pro- 
found convictions  on  human  freedom  but 
of  his  warm  and  compassionate  nature 
to  help  close   the   wounds  of  division. 
And    I    appeal    to    the    Senator    from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell  1.  not  as  the  lead- 
er of  any  bloc,  not  as  an  outstanding 
legislative   tactician,   but   as   the   great 
American  and  the  great  Senator  which 
he  is,  and  I  beseech  him  to  give  us  not 
only  of  his  immense  parliamentary  ca- 
pacity but  even  more  of  his  legal  wisdom 
and  of  his  heart  in  order  that  this  Sen- 
ate will  be  remembered,  not  for  what  it 
did  not  do.  but  because  of  what  it  did  for 
the  Nation. 

And.  finally.  Mr.  President.  I  appeal 
to  every  Member  of  this  body  to  bring 
to  this  issue,  when  it  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate all  their  resources  of  wisdom,  cour- 
age perseverance,  and  understanding,  so 
that  we  may.  with  mutual  restraint  and 
in  all  humility,  fashion  a  contribution  to 
the   freedom,  order,   and   well-being  of 
American  life  which  is  worthy  of  our- 
selves, of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  Nation. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President.  I  trust 
that  the  time  will  never  come  in  my 
public  career  when  the  waters  of  par- 
tisanship will  flow  so  swift  and  so  deep 
as  to  obscure  my  estimate  of  the  na- 
tional interest.     If  and  when  that  time 
comes,  then  perhaps  I  shall  have  lost 
whatever  talent  and  justification  I  have 
for  public  service  and  should  make  an 
exit  and  make  way  for  others  to  carry 
on  the  responsibility  I  presently  hold. 

Last  week  we  observed  the  anniversary 
of  a  wise  and  prescient  man  who  prob- 
ably was  confronted  with  the  greatest 
crisis  that  ever  confronted  the  country 
He  observed  that  the  occasion  is  piled 
high  with  difficulties,  and  that  we  must 
rise  with  the  occasion.  As  our  cause  is 
new  so  we  must  think  and  act  anew.  V^  e 
must  first  disenthrall  ourselves,  and  then 
we  shall  save  the  Union. 


I  have  pondered  those  words  of  Lin- 
coln for  some  time.  In  an  hour  of  crisis 
if  this  challenge  car.  be  called  a  crisis,  I 
trust  I  can  disenthrall  myself  from  all 
bias,  from  all  prejudice,  from  all  irrele- 
vances, from  all  Immaterial  matters,  and 
see  clearly  and  cleanly  what  the  issue  Is. 
and  then  render  an  independent  judg- 
ment. ^  , 

When  I  reached  my  desk  this  morning, 
after  a  week  in  the  hospital  and  an- 
other week  of  convalescence.  I  found  a 
number  of  clippings,  some  of  which  in- 
dicated that  my  native  State,  my  office, 
and  any  other  place  where  I  may  hang 
my  hat  will  probably  be  picketed  by  an 
organization  known  as  CORE. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  picketed 
before  On  one  occasion  last  year,  I  was 
picketed  at  OHare  Airport.  My  office 
was  picketed  by  those  who  marched  with 
banners,  and  when  I  reached  the  hotel 
where  I  was  to  deliver  a  dinner  address, 
I  was  picketed  on  the  other  side  of 
Michigan  Avenue:  while  Inside,  in  the 
lobby,  the  place  was  fairly  packed  with 
people,  because  I  had  agreed  to  see  10 
civil  rights  leaders  and  give  them  15 
minutes  and  very  freely  make  a  state- 
ment and  answer  questions. 

Never  have  I  been  reluctant  or  hesi- 
tant with  regard  to  the  right  to  peti- 
tion and  assemble  of  any  person  or  a 
group  of  persons  who  have  a  grievance 
they  believe  should  be  redressed. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  them ;  but  always 
I  must  clutch  unto  myself  the  responsi- 
bility as  a  U.S.  Senator,  which  requires 
that  I  give  to  the  people  of  the  country 
and  to  the  State  I  represent,  the  greatest 
service  I  have  to  offer,  and  that  is  always 
to  render  an  Independent  judgment. 

If  the  day  ever  comes  when,  under 
pressure,  or  as  a  result  of  picketing  or 
other  devices.  I  shall  be  pushed  from  the 
rock  where  I  must  stand  to  render  an  in- 
dependent judgment,  my  justification  in 
public  life  will  have  come  to  an  end. 

So  I  assure  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield],  with 
whom  it  is  such  a  pleasure  to  work,  that 
I  shall  cooperate  in  every  possible  way. 
consonant  always  with  the  duty  to  render 
an  independent  judgment,  and  consonant 
with  my  constitutional  duty  not  merely 
to  one  segment  of  our  people,  but  to 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Sometimes  we  set  apart  a  group,  a 
tenth  of  the  population,  and  because  of 
the  noise  and  the  demonstrations  that 
take  place,  their  interest  moves  out  of 
perspective  and  out  of  focus.  Sometimes 
we  are  likely  to  forget  that  there  are  mil- 
lions of  other  people  in  the  country  who 
also  have  an  interest  in  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  civil  rights  and  who  wish  to  see 
those  rights  maintained. 

I  trust  the  time  will  never  come  when 
my  perspective  is  so  narrow  or  becomes 
so  diminished  in  scope  that  I  cannot  see 
the  problem  which  is  now  on  the  door- 
step of  the  country  in  the  larger  perspec- 
tive of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  fortunate  indeed,  as  the  bill  comes 
today  from  the  House  and  takes  its  place 
for  a  moment  on  the  desk,  that  by  virtue 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  Pounding  Fathers 
we  '.lave  a  balanced  government  that  has 
been  responsible  for  our  survival.    In  the 
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framing  and  structuring  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  we  sometimes 
forget  how  wisely  the  framers  really 
wrought.  One  needs  only  to  look  at  the 
interesting  balance  In  our  Government  . 
to  realize  it.  We  are  a  part  of  a  coordi- 
nated branch  of  government,  invested 
with  the  exclusive  lawmaking  functions 
within  the  framework  of  goverrunent. 
and  we  divide  that  responsibility  with 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Members 
of  the  House  are  selected  on  the  basis  of 
population.  They  serve  a  2-year  term. 
Under  the  Constitution,  they  are  en- 
trusted with  the  power  to  originate  all 
revenue-producing  bills  and.  by  custom, 
all  appropriation  bills.  That  is  a  wise 
balance.  The  Constitution-makers  knew 
that  if.  perchance,  the  authority  to  im- 
pose onerous  and  burdensome  taxes  upon 
the  people  should  be  unwisely  used,  with 
a  2-year  term  Representatives  could  be 
quickly  turned  out  of  office. 

Senators  are  entrusted  with  a  6-year 
term.  They  are  given  the  power  to  con- 
firm the  nominations  of  ambassadors 
and  other  appointees,  and  to  advise  and 
consent  in  the  treatymaking  process. 
But  no  legislation  can  reach  the  books 
unless  it  has  the  concurrence  of  both 
Houses  in  the  coordinate  branch  of 
Government.  When  we  have  Impressed 
our  will  upon  a  piece  of  legislation,  it  is 
engrossed,  and  finally  on  parchment  it 
finds  Its  way  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  sign  or  not  to  sign,  as 
he  sees  fit.  That  still  Is  a  part  of  the 
balance.  But  if  the  President  under- 
takes to  veto  a  bill,  it  is  still  given  to  this 
branch  of  the  Government,  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  to  override  the  veto.  All  this 
Is  a  part  of  the  astonishing  balance  In 
Goverrunent. 

It  might  well  be  that  Congress  and  the 
Executive  could  conjoin,  in  an  unhappy 
moment,  to  place  upon  the  statute  books 
a  law  that  was  not  in  the  national  in- 
terest, but  the  Constitution  has  also  pro- 
vided for  a  judicial  branch,  with  author- 
ity to  strike  down,  as  in  contravention 
of  the  Constitution,  that  which  the  Pres- 
ident and  both  branches  of  Congress 
may  have  so  unwisely  wrought. 

So  we  have  a  balanced  goverrmient; 
and  today,  from  one.  branch  in  the  co- 
ordinate part  of  the  Government,  comes 
a  bill  for  further  consideration.  It  can 
never  reach  the  statute  books  unless  It 
first  has  the  approval  ef  the  Senate,  and 
the  differences  are  ironed  out  In  the 
third  body,  known  as  the  conference 
committee;  it  then  goes  to  the  White 
House  for  signature. 

I  have  never  seen  the  time  in  any  crisis 
when  the  Senate  has  not  sagaciously 
worked  its  will  and  risen  to  its  responsi- 
bilities as  a  part  of  the  deliberative 
branch  of  government.  That  has  been 
true  in  every  generation.  To  be  sure, 
there  have  been  times  when  it  has  failed. 
There  may  have  been  times  when  it  has 
been  frivolous,  but  always  when,  in  the 
language  of  the  day  "the  chips  were 
down."  the  Congress — and  particularly 
the  Senate — has  been  equal  to  every 
challenge  that  has  thus  far  confronted 
the  country,  and  I  apprehend  that  the 
situation  will  be  no  different  on  this  oc- 
casion. 


I  expect  to  give  this  measure  consid- 
erate attention.  I  expect  ultimately  to 
render  an  independent  judgment.  To  do 
otherwise  would  be  to  betray  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  who  sent  me,  first 
to  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  and  then 
to  this  end  of  the  Capitol  to  serve  them, 
within  the  limits  of  my  talents  and 
energy. 

Therefore.  I  assure  my  distinguished 
friend  the  majority  leader,  the  proposal 
will  have  considered  attention;  it  will 
have  earnest  attention.  One  of  the 
things  which  occupied  a  part  of  my  time 
in  the  hospital  was  taking  the  bill  as 
submitted  and  the  bill  as  finally  enacted 
by  the  House,  and  spelling  out  every 
word,  every  phrase,  every  line.  Already, 
some  amendments  have  occurred  to  me. 
I  shall  try  to  shape  them.  I  shall  try 
to  put  them  in  form.  If  I  think  they 
have  merit,  I  shall  offer  them. 

All  the  picketing  that  may  be  done  in 
my  home  State,  and  all  the  picketing 
that  may  be  done  here  with  respect  to 
the  minority  leader,  I  shall  consider  as 
nothing  more  than  a  form  of  unjustified 
duress,  in  order  to  obtain  a  judgment 
that  is  a  departure  from  the  convictions 
I  hold. 

When  the  day  comes  that  picketing, 
distress,  duress,  and  coercion  can  push 
me  from  the  rock  of  conviction,  that  is 
the  day,  Mr.  President,  that  I  shall  gather 
up  my  togs  and  walk  out  of  here  and 
say  that  my  usefulness  in  the  Senate  has 
come  to  an  end. 

So  I  make  an  appeal  to  my  fellow  Sen- 
ators to  consider  this  Issue  In  the  light 
of  the  national  interest.  It  is  a  phrase 
that  came  close  to  the  late  President 
Kennedy.  It  is  a  phrase  that  comes  close 
to  our  former  majority  leader,  who  now 
occupies  his  exalted  position. 

I  want  to  do  what  I  think  Is  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  present  and  future  well- 
being  of  probably  the  only  real,  true  free 
republic  that  still  remains  on  God's  foot- 
stool. 

I  shall  cooperate.  I  shall  do  my  best. 
When  the  time  comes,  when  the  deliber- 
ations are  at  an  end.  and  all  facets  of 
the  matter  have  been  carefully  con- 
sidered and  discussed,  I  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  render  judgment,  and  I  shall 
have  no  apology  to  make  to  any  man  or 
any  group  anywhere,  any  time,  for  the 
course  that  I  shall  ultimately  pursue. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  distinguished 
friend  the  majority  leader,  a  man  of 
grace  and  humility,  who  has  wrestled 
with  this  problem,  and  who  is  confronted 
with  it  now  by  virtue  of  his  exalted  and 
dignified  position  in  this  body.  I  shall 
cooperate  as  best  I  can  within  the  limi- 
tations of  the  convictions  that  I  hold. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  real- 
ize, in  the  excitement  and  pressures  of 
the  day,  that  if  I  were  to  say  anything 
that  might  be  construed  as  being  com- 
plimentary to  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
or  any  other  Senator,  it  might  do  him 
much  more  harm  than  it  could  possibly 
do  him  good. 

I  regret  that  I  was  not  able  to  hear 
the  statement  which  was  made  by  the 
majority  leader,  nor  all  of  the  statement 
made  by  the  minority  leader. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  as  the  day  and 
hour  approach  for  the  spectacular  pres- 


entation of  the  misnamed  and  misbe- 
gotten legislation  that  Is  called  the  civil 
rights  bill,  I  shall  be  arrayed  against 
both  of  them.  On  many  aspects  of  the 
matter,  I  am  sure,  I  shall  find  my  views 
to  be  contrary  to  theirs. 

However  I  cannot  refrain,  even  if  it 
does  harm  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
from  expressing  to  him  my  great  ad- 
miration for  his  political  courage.  He 
lives  in  a  State  where  great  courage  Is 
required  to  make  the  statement  that  he 
has  made. 

Many  of  the  principal  advocates  of  the 
so-called  civil  rights  legislation  come 
from  States  which  may  have  among 
their  population  only  four-tenths  of  1 
percent  of  the  people  whom  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  supposed  to  benefit. 
It  win  not  benefit  them;  and  it  can 
not  benefit  any  American,  of  any  race, 
creed,  or  color,  to  make  the  massive 
assault  on  our  constitutional  system  that 
this  bill  proposes  to  make.  Some  of  our 
friends  from  States  which  have  1  percent 
or  2  percent  of  that  population  have  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  a  free  or  cheap 
political  ride  by  being  very  vigorous  In 
their  advocacy  of  this  legislation. 

These  supporters  of  the  bill  will  not 
get  the  free  ride  from  those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  benefited  directly  by  the  leg- 
islation, for  their  numbers  are  not  large 
enough  in  a  great  many  States.  Rather, 
they  will  derive  it  from  the  support  of 
the  so-called  liberal  blocs  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  from  many  who  have 
been  misguided  into  supporting  this  leg- 
islation. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  displays  high 
courage  when  he  says  that  more  than 
picketing  will  be  required  to  make  him 
surrender  his  convictions.  Convictions 
often  seem  to  be  few  and  far  between 
when  we  get  into  this  particular  area. 

That  is  unfortunate.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  seen  times  when  men  of  great  sub- 
stance— men  who  ornament  the  Senate — 
but  who,  when  legislation  of  this  char- 
acter comes  over  from  the  other  body, 
fail  and  refuse  to  study  it  in  detail.  They 
do  not  seek  to  analyze  Its  affect  on  our 
constitutional  system,  particularly  on  the 
rights  of  private  property  under  our  free 
enterprise  system.  Instead,  they  walk 
into  the  Senate,  figuratively,  with  the 
rule  book  in  one  hand  and  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  other,  but  when  someone 
says,  "Here  is  a  bill  bearing  the  label  'civil 
rights',"  they  proceed  to  throw  the  rule- 
book  into  the  trash  can  and  the  Consti- 
tution out  the  window,  and  say,  "Here 
am  I,  ready  to  vote  for  anything  that  is 
proposed  under  the  title  'civil  rights.'  " 

Therefore,  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
who  comes  from  a  State  that  Is  very 
highly  charged  In  this  area,  displays  a 
high  degree  of  courage  In  making  the 
statement  he  has  made. 

As  we  proceed  further  in  the  debate,  I 
shall  probably  be  greatly  Irritated  by  my 
friend  from  Illinois  for  supporting  many 
portions  of  the  bill  which  to  me  are  very 
bad. 

However,  it  gives  one  hope  for  the 
future  of  the  Republic  to  see  a  man  who 
has  convictions  and  the  courage  to  sus- 
tain them  even  though  It  may  endanger 
his  seat  In  the  Senate.  With  the  pro- 
found hope  that  It  will  do  him  no  harm. 
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I  salute  the  Senator  from  Illinois  as  a 
man  of  the  deepest  convictions. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  rec- 
ognized, notwithstanding  the  fact  the 
the  rule  of  germaneness  is  now  in  effect. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. The  Senator  from  California  is 
recognized,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  rule  of  germaneness  is  now  in 

effect.  .  ^     ^ 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  sit 
in  the  Senate  on  the  Republican  side  of 
the  aisle,  under  the  leadership  of  a  great 
U.S.  Senator  from  Illinois.  Over  those 
years.  I  have  seen  him  demonstrate,  on 
many  occasions,  complete  courage. 

Mr.  President,  when  a  small  segment 
of  his  own  party  were  denouncing  the 
position  taken  by  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  a  loan  for 
the  United  Nations  who  proceeded  as  an 
American  patriot  to  do  his  duty  as  he 
saw  it.  and  thus  was  instrumental  in 
securing  support  for  that  proposal, 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  lack- 
ing'' Mr.  President,  who  was  that  dis- 
tinguished Senator?  It  was  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
DiRKSENl.  the  Republican  leader  in  the 

Mr  President,  when  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty,  as  then  proposed,  was  being 
denounced  by  some  Members  of  both 
political  parties,  who  was  it  who  made 
up  his  own  mind  and  was  instrumental 
in  securing  that  treaty— which  Inci- 
dentially  was  advocated  in  the  Repub- 
lican platform  of  1960.  adopted  in  his 
own  city  of  Chicago— overwhelmmg 
passage?  It  was  the  distinguished  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  DirksenI. 
the  Republican  leader  in  the  Senate. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  would  be  recreant 
to  my  own  sense  of  duty  if  I  did  not  rise 
now  on  this  floor,  as  one  who  has  always 
supported  civil  rights  legislation,  who 
believes  in  it.  and  who  has  joined  in  sup- 
porting as  a  minimum,  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  which  has  just  come  to 
the  Senate,  to  say  that  I  think  it  is  a 
tragedy  that  any  group  in  this  country 
would,  by  picketing  or  otherwise,  try  to 
push  or  prod,  a  great  American,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  in  regard  to  making 
up  his  mind  on  any  basis  other  than  the 
one  basis  on  which  he  intends  to  make 
it  up;  namely,  the  rule  of  reason. 

Today  civil  rights  leeislation  rests  on 
the  statute  books  of  the  United  States, 
in  great  part  because  in  1957  and  1960 
overwhelming  majorities  of  RepubUcans. 
under  the  leadership  of  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  iMr.  DirksenI  had  a 
hatid  in  writing  it.  I  know,  for  I  was 
here,  and  I  listened  to  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  the  Republican  leader, 
on  mar.y  occasions  indicate  that  he  fa- 
vored mo.st  of  the  civil  rights  It-aslation 
in  this  field. 

And  now,  as  some  changes  have  been 
made  in  .some  of  the  other  sections,  he 
intends  to  study  them.  The  way  to  ap- 
peal to  a  US  Senator  should  not  be  by 
the  picket  line  but  by  the  rule  ot  reason. 
Ct  rtainly  that  is  the  way  one  appeals  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 


So  I  simply  do  not  wish  to  remain 
silent  on  this  occasion.  Instead.  I  rise 
to  salute  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  lUinois  IMr.  DirksenI.  as  one 
of  his  fellow  Republicans  and  as  one— 
I  repeat— who  intends  to  do  his  part  to 
see  that  the  Senate  improves,  if  possible 
but  passes  at  a  minimum  the  version  of 
the  bill  which  has  come  over  to  us  from 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I.  too. 
wish  to  address  myself  for  several  min- 
utes to  the  statement  made  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  (Mr.  Mansfield  1. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
rule  of  germaneness  is  now  in  effect,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  may.  without 
objection,  proceed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  from  Nebraska  wiU 

state  It. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  the  rule  of  germane- 
ness now  in  effect? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  let  me  ask 
how  long  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
wishes  to  speak. 

Mr.  COOPER.  For  not  to  exceed  2  or 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Very  well. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  may  proceed,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  rule  of  ger- 
maneness is  now  in  effect. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr  President,  as  I  had 
begun  to  state.  I  wish  to  refer  briefly  to 
the  statement  made  today  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  (Mr  Mansfield  1  respecting 
civil  rights  legislation,  which  may  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  shortly. 

The  majority  leader's  statement,  ask- 
ing the  Senate  to  give  the  fullest  consid- 
eration to  the  proposed  civil  rights  leg- 
islation which  will  soon  be  before  the/ 
Senate,  was  a  fine  statement,  noble  in 
its  concept  and  spirit.  And  I  agree  with 
the  minority  leader  IMr.  DirksenI  and 
the  minority  whip  IMr.  KuchelI  that 
such  consideration  is  not  compatible  with 
attempts  at  duress  or  coercion. 

The  statement  of  the  majority  leader 
implies  that  we  ought  to  finally  come  to 
a  decision  and  vote  upon  the  bill  which 
has  come  to  the  Senate  from  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He  Ls  right,  for  the 
questions  involved  in  the  bill  are  ncK  new. 
They  have  been  before  us  for  many  years. 
They  are  the  subject  of  emotion,  of  strong 
convictions,  and  also,  we  must  .say.  they 
are  the  subject  of  bias.  Nevertheless 
they  are  not  new.  and  the  issue  must  be 
resolved. 

Coming  from  a  border  State,  in  which 
strong  convictions  came  into  being  dur- 
ing tlie  Civil  War.  I  have  often  seen  re- 
flected those  convictions  and  emotions. 
But  100  vcars  a^^o  a  Kentuckian.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  who  later  moved  to  Illinois, 
knew  that  the  question  which  was  before 
the  country  at  that  time  had  to  be  set- 
ikd— and  he  acted  on  that  conviction. 
I  believe  that  the  issue  now  before  the 
Senate  must  be  settled.  It  is  a  consti- 
tutional issue.     It  is  a  moral  Lssue.  and 


it  involves  the  very  nature  of  our  coun- 
try and  its  system. 

I  have  not  supported  every  version  of 
every  civil  rights  bill  that  has  been  in- 
troduced. But  as  one  who  in  the  past 
has  authored  bills  and  joined  in  the  spon- 
sorship of  other  bills,  and  more  impor- 
tantly as  one  who  holds  the  belief,  as 
many  of  us  do,  that  our  country  must 
come  to  grips  with  this  issue  and  that 
it  must  be  settled  to  give  equal  rights 
under  the  Constitution  to  all  of  our  peo- 
ple I  know  and  believe  that  we  shall  en- 
ter into  the  debate  with  seriousness  and 
deep  purpose. 

After  100  years  we  must  come  to  grips 
with  the  issue.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
moral  concepts  that  are  Involved,  we  must 
give  to  all  the  people  of  our  country  their 
equal  rights  under  the  Constitution. 
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MANSFIELDS   FINE   APPEAL 
CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr     PROXMIRE   subsequently    said: 
Mr   President,  earlier  today  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  made  an  impas- 
sioned and  eloquent  plea  to  all  Senators 
in  both  parties  for  their  tolerance  and 
forbearance  in  the  coming  debate  on  civil 
rights.   This  was  a  persuasive  and  signif- 
icant  speech   by    the   majority   leader. 
There  is  no  question  that  there  is  no 
more  important  issue  before  the  Ameri- 
can people  than  civil  rights.    There  Is  no 
more  Important  principle— no  more  im- 
portant   unfinished    business— than    to 
provide  that  all  Americans,  regardless  of 
color,  creed,  or  race,  shall  be  treated 
equally  under  the  Constitution,  as  we  all 
know  so  well  they  are  not  now  treated. 

Unfortunately.  I  suppose,  there  will  be 
allegations  In  the  debate  that  certain 
Senators  are  making  political  profit  or 
political  gain  by  the  position  they  have 
taken  in  the  civil  rights  debate. 

The  most  moving  part  of  the  majority 
leaders  fine  address  was  the  plea  that 
'there  be  no  moral  righteousness  or  su- 
periority; that  Senators  not  say  that  cer- 
tain of  their  colleagues  are  for  the  bill 
because  they  will  gain  votes  as  a  result, 
or  that  certain  Senators  will  vote  against 
the  bill  because  they  will  gain  votes  by 
so  doing.     Instead,  the  majority  leader 
.said  that,  instead  of  attributing  oppor- 
tunism motivations,  Senators  should  con- 
fine  them.selves  to   the  merits  of   this 
great,  vital,  and  important  issue.     It  was 
an  appeal  to  the  best  that  is  in  the  Sen- 
ate, in  the  best  traditions  of  the  Senate. 
As  the  majority   leader  said.  Senators 
should   proceed   with   wisdom,   courage, 
perseverance,  and  understanding. 

I  am  proud,  as  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  to  support  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  his  excellent  speech. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  BY  SEN- 
ATOR   HICKENLOOPER 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, perhap.s  what  I  am  about  to  say 
can  be  considered  t.omewhat  collateral  to 
the  discu5<.ic.ii  that  has  laken  place  dur- 
ing' the  past  few  minutes. 

On  Saturday.  February  15.  1964.  Drew 
Pearson,  in  his  column  sponsored  by  the 
Washington  Post,  discussed  some  activi- 


ties concerning  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Carl  Rowan  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  perti- 
nent parts  of  the  column  referring  to 
that  subject  and  to  some  statements  al- 
leged to  have  been  made  by  me  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

The  Washington  Merrt-Go-Round 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Clark  Mollenhoff,  redoubtable  and  Inde- 
fatigable Des  Moines  Register  correspond- 
ent. Is  waging  a  one-man  crusade  against  the 
Senate  confirmation  of  Johnsons  No.  1  Ne- 
gro appointee.  Ambassador  Carl  Rowan,  to 
bo  Director  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agen- 
cy,  replacing  ailing  Edward  R.   Marrow. 

It  happens  that  Rowan  and  Mollenhoff 
used  to  work  lor  the  same  Journalistic  com- 
bination— the  Cowles  Bros,  publications  In 
Des  Moines  and  Minneapolis.  They  fell  out 
when  Rowan  made  a  speech  In  New  York 
stating  that  some  newspapermen  were  gen- 
uinely Interested  In  free  news  dissemination 
by  Government:  some  were  "merely  Inter- 
ested In  earning  a  buck." 

Rowan,  then  working  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment, says  Mollenhoff  called  his  then  chief, 
Roger  Tubby,  In  protest,  apparently  want- 
ing him  relieved  of  his  Job.  Rowan  then 
phoned  MollenhofT.  told  him:  "Any  Job  you 
can  get  I  don't  want." 

MollenhofT's  move  to  defeat  Rowan  as  Di- 
rector of  USIA  Is  being  carried  on  through 
Senator  Buhke  Hickenlooper,  Republican, 
of  Iowa,  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
CoRunlttee,  who  has  told  other  Senators  that 
no  Negro  is  qualified  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
United  States  abroad:  he's  not  objective. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  Pearson  alleges  that  Clark  Mollen- 
hoff.  a  well-known  and  seasoned  rei>ort- 
er  of  the  Washington  press  corps,  is  en- 
gaged in  some  sort  of  feud  with  Mr.  Carl 
Rowan,  who.  along  with  Mr.  Mollenhoff, 
at  one  time  worked  for  the  newspaper 
publications  of  Cowles  Bros,  in  Des 
Moines  and  Minneapolis.  Mr.  Pearson, 
in  the  column,  alleges  as  follows: 

Clark  Mollenhorr.  redoubtable  and  inde- 
fatigable Des  Moines  Register  correspond- 
ent. Is  waging  a  one-man  crusade  against  the 
Senate  confirmation  of  Johnson's  No.  1  Negro 
appointee.  Ambassador  Carl  Rowan,  to  be 
Director  of  the  US  Information  Agency,  re- 
placing ailing  Edward  R   Murrow. 

It  happens  that  Rowan  and  Mollenhoff 
used  to  work  for  the  same  Journalistic  com- 
bination— the  Cowles  Bros,  publications  In 
Des  Moines  and  Minneapolis.  They  fell  out 
when  Rowan  made  a  speech  in  New  York 
stating  that  some  newspapermen  were 
genuinely  Interested  In  free  news  dissemina- 
tion by  government:  some  were  "merely  In- 
terested In  earning  a  buck." 

In  the  second  paragraph  following 
what  I  have  read.  Mr.  Pearson  writes: 

Mollenhoff's  move  to  defeat  Rowan  as  Di- 
rector of  USIA  Is  being  carried  on  through 
Senator  Burke  Hickenlooper.  Republican,  of 
Iowa,  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committer,  who  has  told  other  Senators  that 
no  Negro  Is  qualified  to  tell  the  Etory  of  the 
United  St.-'tes  abroad:  he's  not  objective. 

Mr.  President,  normally  I  do  not  en- 
gage in  quarrels  with  newspapermen. 
Over  the  year-s,  from  time  to  time,  I  have 
been  subjected  to  comi^lete  distortions 
of  the  record,  complete  falsifications  of 
the  record,  and  charges  that  had  no 
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foundation;  but,  as  a  rule.  I  do  not  write 
letters  to  newspapers.  I  let  those  things 
go,  because  the  record  Itself  and  history 
will  take  care  of  them.  Anyway,  a  news- 
paperman has  the  last  word  in  what  are 
often  rather  futile  discussions.  But  I 
cannot  let  this  false  and  completely  un- 
founded statement  by  Mr.  Pearson  stand. 

First,  I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Mollen- 
hoff Is  engaged  In  any  feud  with  Mr. 
Rowan.  Their  personal  attitudes  are 
their  own  business.  I  do  know  Mr.  Mol- 
lenhoff. I  have  known  him  for  a  good 
many  years.  He  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing newspaper  reporters  of  the  country. 
I  will  say  for  Mr.  Mollenhoff  that  I  have 
never  known  him  to  print  a  false  state- 
ment in  any  article  he  has  ever  written. 
I  know  that  many  times  he  has  written 
statements  that  have  caused  a  consider- 
able amount  of  investigation  in  the  Cap- 
itol. In  any  event,  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that.  I  know  that  Mr.  Mollenhoff 
does  not  mean  to  say  that  I  tell  him  what 
to  do  or  that  he  tells  me  what  to  do. 
He  has  no  more  to  do  with  telling  me 
how  to  vote  or  act  In  the  Senate  than  I 
have  to  tell  him  what  he  should  or  should 
not  write  as  an  independent  newspaper- 
man in  carrying  out  his  duties.  I  have 
the  highest  personal  respect  for  his  vigor 
and  Integrity,  although  he  and  I  do  not 
always  agree,  according  to  sc«ne  of  the 
articles  he  writes. 

In  his  column,  Mr.  Pearson  says: 

Mollenhoff's  move  to  defeat  Rowan  as 
Director  of  USIA  Is  being  carried  on  through 
Senator  Bitrke  Hickenlooper.  Republican  of 
Iowa,  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
ComnUttee   •    •    ♦. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  that  and  am 
not  aware  of  any  participation  in  a  move 
being  conducted  through  me  to  carry  on 
or  not  carry  on  any  activity  of  that  kind. 
Mr.  Pearson  said,  referring  to  me: 

Mollenhoff's  move  to  defeat  Rowan  as  Di- 
rector of  USIA  Is  being  carried  on  through 
Senator  Burke  Hickenlooper.  Republican  of 
Iowa,  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  who  has  told  other  Senators 
that  no  Negro  Is  qualified  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  United  States  abroad;  he's  not  objec- 
tive. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  that  statement  is 
an  utter  falsehood.  It  is  without  founda- 
tion in  fact.  I  have  never  made  such  a 
statement  to  anyone.  I  do  not  know 
where  Mr.  Pearson  claims  to  have  ob- 
tained his  information.  He  did  not  have 
the  courtesy  or  decency  to  say,  when  he 
said  'who  has  told  other  Senators  that 
no  Negro  is  qualified,"  what  Senators  he 
alleges  I  have  told.  That  carmot  be  a 
truthful  statement,  because  no  Senator 
can  truthfully  say  that  I  ever  made  such 
a  statement.  The  fact  is  that  I  hold  no 
such  belief. 

Parenthetically,  besides  making  that 
inaccurate  statement.  Mr.  Pearson  did 
not  spell  my  first  name  correctly.  I  am 
a  little  disturbed  about  that,  because  I 
still  follow  the  old  idea  that  "I  don't  care 
what  you  say  about  me.  so  long  as  you 
spell  my  name  correctly."  Mr.  Pearson 
failed  to  do  that  in  his  column. 

I  do  not  know  where  he  obtained  his 
alleged  information,  but  I  say  now,  pub- 
licly, for  everyone  to  hear,  that  what  Mr. 
Pearson  said  is  utterly  false  and  utterly 


unfounded,  and  Is  an  utterly  dishonest 
statement,  regardless  of  the  source.  It  is 
entirely  possible  that  Mr.  Pearson 
obtained  it  from  some  special  pleader;  I 
do  not  know.  But  I  do  say  that  state- 
ments of  this  kind,  unsubstantiated  and 
unjustified,  contribute  to  friction  and  ill 
feeling. 

If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  hate  cru- 
sade in  this  country,  statements  of  the 
kind  that  Mr.  Pearson  has  made  can  in- 
flame the  people  and  foster  the  hatred 
that  many  people  think  should  be 
quelled. 

I  regret  the  publication  of  such  a  state- 
ment. Normally.  I  do  not  get  into 
rumpuses  with  newspaF>ermen.  One 
cannot  win  by  engaging  In  that  kind  of 
activity.  I  have  long  since  learned  that 
one  might  as  well  "take  It  on  the  chin." 
Many  false  statements  have  been  made 
about  me  from  time  to  time,  probably 
with  the  best  purpose  in  the  world,  and 
perhaps  by  those  who  thought  they  had 
correct  information,  information  that 
nevertheless  was  wrong.  But  we  are 
about  to  engage  in  debate  on  an  emo- 
tional issue  that  confronts  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  The  statement  by 
Mr.  Pearson  contains  utter  falsehood, 
and  can  do  nothing  but  Inflame  those 
of  the  Negro  race  to  whom  it  is  referred, 
and  irritate  at  least  those  of  us  who  have 
a  decision  to  make. 

I  have  never  drawn  the  Issues  of  color 
or  race;  but  I  do  expect  to  examine  all 
of  these  appointments  and  all  other 
matters  on  the  basis  of  ability  and  serv- 
ice to  this  country. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  will  say 
that  up  to  this  time,  at  least,  I  have  not 
examined  Into  the  background  of  Mr. 
Rowan;  I  have  not  examined  into  his 
background  with  anything  near  the 
thoroughness  that  I  have  examined  Into 
the  background  of  some  others  who 
heretofore  have  been  recommended  for 
the  job  of  Director  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Service;  and  I  expect  to  look  into 
this  appointment  or  Into  any  other  that 
comes  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  writhout  regard  to  color,  but 
based  only  on  ability  and  service  to  the 
country,  and  whatever  I  do  or  do  not  do 
will  not  depend  up>on  color. 

There  are  countless  highly  able  Ne- 
groes in  this  country,  and  there  are  also 
in  this  country  countless  highly  able 
white  persons  and  persons  of  other  races. 

Mr.  President,  hate-generation  state- 
ments of  the  kind  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred— unjustified  though  they  may  be, 
false  though  they  may  be — only  add  fuel 
to  the  fires  which  already  have  been 
burning  in  this  country. 

I  believe  this  Is  about  all  I  have  to  say 
about  this  matter,  except  to  state  that  I 
sincerely  regret  this  Incident;  and  I  re- 
gret it  for  Mr.  Rowan,  who.  in  my  Judg- 
ment, is  a  very  able  man.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  agree  with  all  the  attitudes  taken 
by  Mr.  Rowan  on  every  subject,  but  I  can 
agree  with  many  on  one  .subject,  and 
that  is  that  Mr.  Rowan  is  a  man  of 
ability  and  of  high  Intellectual  accom- 
plishments. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  assure  Sena- 
tors and  everyone  else  that  regardless 
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of  any  outside  influences  or  any  com- 
ments of  the  sort  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred I  shall  continue  to  approach  my 
responsibilities  based  upon  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  country,  and  without  re- 
gard to  color  or  race  or  any  other  con- 
sideration of  that  kind. 
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ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 275.  Calendar  No.  842. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  275)  providing 
additional  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  germaneness  rule  is  now  In 
operation. 
Mr  DODD  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  will 
the    Senator    from    Connecticut    yield 
briefly  to  me.  if  it  is  understood  that  in 
doing  so  he  wUl  not  lose  his  right  to  the 
floor? 
Mr.  DODD.    I  yield. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without     objection,     it     is     so 
ordered. 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  were  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 


this  time,  notwithstanding  the  lact  that 
the  germaneness  rule  is  now  in  effect. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered : 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  rec- 
ognized, notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  germaneness  rule  is  now  in  effect. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  Senator  from  Alabama  will 

state  It 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  understand  that 
the  morning   hour   has  not   been  con- 

^  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senate  convened  today  fol- 
lowing a  recess;  therefore,  there  is  no 
morning  hour  today. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate that  information  from  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President 

Mr.  DODD.    I  yield. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  ROBERT- 
SON BEFORE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE 
OP  INSURED  SAVINGS  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING  SEN- 
ATE SESSION  TOMORROW 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  was  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday. 
February  10.  1964.  and  Thursday.  Feb- 
ruary 13.  1964.  was  dispensed  with. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield 
briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  DODD.    I  yield. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  yielding  to 
me.  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  shall 
not  thereby  lose  his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  reminds  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  that  the  germaneness  rule 
is  now  in  effect. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
vmanlmous   consent   for   recognition   at 


Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
very  able  Junior  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr  Robertson!,  the  chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  made 
a  speech  before  the  National  League  of 
Insured  Savings  Associations.  He  was 
introduced  by  the  president  of  that  asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Robert  S.  Messersmith  the 
president  of  the  Westfleld.  N.J..  Federal 
Savings  Si  Loan  Association. 

Mr  Messersmith  made  a  very  fine  in- 
troduction of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia,  as  he  well  deserves. 

In  his  address  to  the  National  League 
of  Insured  Savings  Associations,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  discussed  the  fiscal 
situation  In  light  of  certain  pending  leg- 
islation. I  am  sure  not  all  Senators  will 
agree  with  everything  he  said:  but  cer- 
tainly his  speech  Is  full  of  statements 
based  on  provocative  thinking,  and  Is  a 
very  thoughtful  and  strong  one.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record  both  the  Introduction 
and  the  speech  delivered  on  that  occa- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Intro- 
duction and  the  speech  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

INTRODUCTION     OF    THE    HONORABLE    A.    WILLIS 

Robertson  bt  Mr.  Robert  S   Messersmith. 

PRESIDENT  or  the   NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  IN- 
SURED Savings  Assocl»tions  and  President 
or   THE    Westtold    Federal   Savings    and 
Loan  Association.  Westfield.  N.J. 
At  this  time,   ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  Is 
my  distinct  honor  and  privilege  to  pre»ei^t 
to  you   one  of   the   great  statesmen   of   our 
time.    I  refer,  of  course,  to  Senator  A^  Willis 
Robertson,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Senator  Robertson  Is  well  Known  to  the 
savings  and  loan  business  Indeed,  his  ef- 
forts as  the  chairman  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee have  affected  the  entire  financial  com- 
munity in  one  form  or  another.  In  tne 
^Z\l  I  think  It  IS  fair  to  ^f  V  '^^f^^  Senator 
Robertson  Is  the  acknowledged  e^f"  f"f 
expert  In  the  field  of  financial  legislation. 
No  Senator  has  worked  as  hard  or  as  per- 


sistently to  secure  good  financial  legislation 
as  our  distinguished  guest  today 

In  many  ways.  Senator  Robertson  reflects 
the  views  and  wisdom  of  another  great  Vir- 
ginia statesman.  Carter  Glass  who  wm  the 
father  of  the  Federal  R«^«^^^%A'^' \^1?!°V 
tor  Robertsons  predecessor  in  the  Senate. 
Fortunately  for  the  Nation.  Senator  Robdit- 
soN  has  drawn  upon  such  UlusUlous  leaders 
of  the  United  States  as  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  Woodrow  Wilson  for  principles  of  gov- 
ernment which  have  always  guided  hi™  l^ 
his  public  career  Perhaps  that  Is  why  Sen- 
ator Robertson  rolled  up  more  votes  than 
any  candidate  In  any  election  In  the  history 
of  Virginia  when  he  last  ran  for  reelecUon 

In  1960.  , 

Senator  Robertson  has  never  lost  an  elec- 
tion. This  truly  remarkable  record  Is  es- 
pecially significant  when  you  consider  that 
he  win   have  completed   more   than   half  a 

century  of  public  service  In  1967.  

It  is  only  natural  that  A.  Willis  Robwt- 
soN  should  give  so  much  of  himself  to  public 
service.     His  family  roots  trace  back  to  the 
first  settlement  In  Jamestown.  In  1619.     His 
father's    grandfather    was    surgeon    to    the 
troops   brought   over   for   the   protection   of 
the     struggling     colonists.       His     mothei  s 
grandfather  was  James  Gordon  of  O^nKe-a 
delegate  to  the  Virginia  Convention  of  1788 
that  ratified  the  Philadelphia  Constitution. 
What  is  the  secret  of  this  gentleman  from 
Vlrtrtnla   who   still   has  more   spring   In    ms 
step,    and    zest    for    living    than    most    men 
half  his  age?     He  has  said  that  his  formula 
consists    of   starting   every    day   with    a   few 
minutes  of  vigorous  exercise,  a  brisk  walk, 
and  a  hearty  breakfast. 

Our  honored  guest  tackles  every  day  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  that  he  displayed  In 
Richmond  college  when  he  was  tennU . 
champion,  star  tackle  of  the  football  team, 
and  hammer-thrower  who  still  holds  an  un- 
equalled record  for  distance.  His  scholar- 
ship was  equally  outstanding,  and  he  Is  a 
member  of  leading  scholastic  honorary  so- 
cieties, was  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1908.  and 
holds  honorary  degrees  from  numerous  uni- 
versities. 

His  Interest  In  outdoor  life  began  when  his 
father,  a  Baptist  preacher,  took  him  to  Buf- 
falo Bill's  Wild  West  Show  when  he  was  9: 
he  marveled  at  the  shooting  ability  of  Annie 
Oakley.  Young  Robertson  soon  had  his  own 
rifle  and  became  an  expert  marksman. 

He  still  thoroughly  enjoys  a  tramp  through 
flelds  for  game  birds,  or  the  opportunity  to 
flsh  for  trout  In  the  mountain  streams  of  the 
Commonwealth.  His  Interest  In  conservation 
and  better  game  laws  was  translated  into  leg- 
islative action  in  1916  when  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  State  Senate.  He 
sponsored  a  plan  for  establishing  a  SUte 
game  department  with  game  wardens  and 
strict  laws  covering  hunting.  Ashing,  and 
stream  pollution. 

While  in  the  State  Senate,  he  was  a  patron 
of  the  bill  which  created  the  Virginia  State 
Highway  Department,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  commission  that  laid  out  the  SUte  high- 
way system,  and  he  was  Instrumentol  In 
writing  the  Robertson  Act  which  gave  the 
first  $14  million  for  State  highway  Improve- 
ments. 

In  1926  Senator  Robertson  was  named  to 
head  the  newly  organized  Commission  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries.  Today.  Senator 
Robertson  says  that  he  would  like  to  be 
remembered  most  for  his  legislative  contri- 
butions In  connection  with  conservation. 

After  Senator  Robertson  had  served  6  years 
as  chairman  of  the  Commission  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries,  he  decided  to  run  for  a 
vacant  seat  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
He  won  the  election  and  served  14  years  as  a 
Representative  of  the  Conunonwealth.  In 
this  post,  he  was  soon  regarded  as  a  tax 
expert.  His  major  assignment  for  10  years 
was  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee— 
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which,  as  you  know.  Is  the  most  Important  which   you   have  financed.     Your  new  sav-  but  also  In  the  Interest  of  vindicating  the 

committee   In    the  House.     Here  he  helped  ings  of  more  than  $30  billion  a  year,  with  people's   confidence   In    the    Institutions    of 

writ*  12  tax  bills.  Including  many  that  were  net    increases    In    the    neighborhood    of   $10  democracy." 

required  to  meet  the  demands  for  Increased  billion  a  year,  make  you  a  major  factor  in  To  help  President  Kennedy  reduce  the  coet 

"W^L^ZJ.T    ^'  "   V  .K   .          ,.^  the  economic  life  of  the  Nation.  of  government.   I   recommended   last  March 

In  1943.  It  was  his  good  work  that  resulted  You  have  achieved  these  accomplishments  reductions  totaling  $5.9  billion  In  the  spend- 

n  the   Robertson-Forand   bill   which   esub-  through  private  enterprise  and  private  Inl-  Ing   authority   requested    In   hte  budget    for 

llshed    the   pay-as-you-go   basis  for   Federal  tlatlve   within    the   framework   of   American  fiscal  1964.     I  am  pleased  that  the  Congress 

income  taxes.     As  spokesman  for  the  com-  constitutional   liberty.     The   Insurance  pro-  made  reductions  totaling  $6.3  billion      The 

mlttee.    this   Jeffersonlan   Democrat   led   re-  vided  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In-  Importance  of  these  reductions  can  be  shown 

currlng    fights    to   advocate    the   concept    of  surance  Corporation  has  helped,  and  benefits  by  the  fact  that  even  after  they  have  been 

mutually  beneficial  foreign  trade,  as  proposed  have  been  derived  from  the  Federal  Home  made.  It   Is  expected   that  there  will   be  jt 

In  the  Hull  reciprocal  trade  agreemenu  pro-  Loan  Bank  System.     However,  these  govern-  deficit  of  $10  billion  for  fiscal  1964. 

^^^\aAa    ♦»,-  Tri,„.„.»  t^^         ♦.  mental  activities  were  not  what  made  your  m  turn,  this  $10  billion  deficit  for  fiscal 

tinn   lint  ^L     ^T  ^'"'x^'-atlc  conven-  assets  grow  from  about  $6  billion  In  1935  to  1964  underscores  the  need  for  careful  review 

^rn^^^LfZZlT^''  w  '=*  T''  """"^    ^^^"^   *^°°   ''""°"    ^°^^y-     ^«^^"'    »'  Of  the  $4.2  billion  supplemental  approprla- 

r»rf^r?,!«  ^n^t^«°^   '   '    '^'*   ^*7%'°;  ^^'  ^^*  *^y  ^'^  ^^'^*^  y°"  ^"^  ^'^'^  t°  P"-  t'o'^  '«c«ntly  requestJ^  for  the  4.rmonth8 

thY  tl™ \^„  ?„?^n.^°^r'°r  ?hP  r^"*  '''^^P^^  *"^  P""'^*^  *'""'**^"  '"  ^^^  ^""^''^K  '^ft  '"  the  current  fiscal  year.    Certainly,  we 

ron  J^ymvrMn,«    <^r  «            .*  ^''^*'*  ^*''"  "P"'"'^^  ^^''^^  ^*"^^  "'  ^^"^  ""^"^  °^  ^orld  can  eliminate  most.  If  not  all.  of  the  proposed 

wT^nnt  ir?;.  L^?t  •  ™'  .,  ^^^"  You  were  able  to  earn  good  returns  $1.4  billion  for  the  Housing  and  Home 
woVk  on  the^lnaLS  in^tUutZn^^Tfrn  °"  *^"  ^"""^^^  P^"""^  ^'^^  ^^^  ^^^""^^  P^^"  ^^^^^  ^^"^=5"  ^he  $400  million  for  "con- 
^957  U  SL  D^dei  the  ^u  delinl  for  "clpatlon  in  the  housing  expansion,  and  you  tlngencles."  and  the  $141  million  for  the 
rn,,I>,  «r,al,^.of  ?  f^  ..  f"\dei'«e8  /o'^  Were  thereby  able  to  offer  an  attractive  rate  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlnlstra- 
S^.nrtnin?l  t„^l  n\  Including  the  of  return  on  savings  entrusted  to  your  care,  tlon's  manned  lunar  space  fUght  which  we 
^nt  Tct  in  iflSfl-  a  ir,S."'n?TQ.Q'''w;  '^''  '^^'^'"'^  °'  '""^  legislative  conference  have  already  considered^  g  t  w  ich  we 
"eanng  With  the  Federal  Res^veMemb"  f  T  T'°T  ll^^f^  "'"'  '  ""^  '"'*■  ^^'P  ""^  "^^""^y  ".  I  made  the  following  re- 
Bank  res«ve  reaulrements  a^  new  iTels  ^°  1?*'wP  f  i«K'«»^"^e  program  designed  to  marks  In  the  Senate  about  the  budget  for 
To »(r„  V           .  ^        T  ,                  .  .T      ^^  enable  the  Industry  to  continue  to  give  serv-  fiscal  1965- 

i^^of^  ^^  ^^"  ^""^  '°*"  *^.'^"?'".  'c«  to  the  American  publlc-both  as  savers  -rhe  budget  orooosals  of  the  President  of 

Senator  Robertson  was  one  of  the  leaders  ond    a*    borrnwpre       ar    vnn    vn^,™,     «,=«»  *v.  \,  ..  J^S.      P'^OP^S""  or  tne  president  of 

of    the    movement    for    orlvate    Investment  ,  ^    ?.           ..w       ^^                '    "^^^^  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  re- 

abroad    TndTor    loa^   ?rom    InternatS  P^°P°f '«  dealing  with  savings  and  loan  as-  fleet  a  major  shift  of  emphasis   in   Federal 

funds  handled  on  a  wund  basis  sociations  are  being  discussed  In  Washing-  fiscal    policy.     They    represent    a    gratifying 

?Se    inaSl'sbLici^nt?c"l    philosophy  T      '  ""J  T'  Xf^  ^«°^'^"o"  ''"'  '"^^^^^  "^ove  t^ard  fiscal  sanity  at  the  Federal  level 

was  detlTled  mln\m'cle'1nt!ued ''WhTA^  hS  o"'he  e'orol'srr'  "^  ''"°''  ''"'"'  '°"  ^^'''' ^  '"^  ^''"'  *°  ^"PP°^'      °"  ''''  ^"^ 

We  Being  Spent   Into")"  which   appeared  in  «^w^      ,       proposals.  of  such  constructive  spending  reductions.  I 

Reader's  'Dlg?st  15  ye'Jrs  a^o  His  cSnclusioS  ,  s^ould'uke  ^  i^ake  two'^iSfntl'  XT'^I  ''''  ^"^"''^'  '"  ^°""^  '°'  '  ^'^  '''' 
is  perhaps  more  valid  today  than  it  was  in  L  n^V  thint  u^r^»f<»f,  7^  t^  k  ^  f  '  ^  ""^  8'*''  "°*  °''^^  to  support,  but  to 
194flr  He  said.  "There  Is  probably  not  a  ?,°,TVu,„H«n  P.^of,^^^  accelerate  this  historic  move  to  fiscal  sound- 
single  item  in  the  whole  list  of  Federal  spend-  \l^'  ff^  fl.  «!i^  of.  specifically  to  sav-  ness  on  the  part  of  President  Johnson.  It  Is 
Ing  projects  where  the  test  of  necessity  if  Mf,%^"l?°f''  ^^o^^^tions  or  other  finan-  my  view,  based  on  preliminary  estimates, 
honestl^  applied,  would  not  produce  confl-  t*' in  l  "?°'  *'"  "^""T^  law  ths  year,  that  the  fiscal  1965  spending  estimates  of 
dence-lnsplrlng  savings.  f^?"^'  K^^^""^  ^^^"^  ^^J^  important  legis-  $97.9  billion  can  be  reduced  by  as  much  as 
"Two  facts  vitally  affect  the  Income,  the  iV.^*,X!.roJ  „n ''I'k  f  "^.' i^?'*  m?°  *^  ^^"'"'^  '^°"  without  Jeopardizing  the 
savings,  and  the  future  of  every  American,  ffsoclations  and  all  other  financial  instltu-  public  welfare  or  the  national  defense.  I 
The  flrst  is  the  Increasing  rate  of  speed  at  tlons  should  be  concerned  this  year  are  those  think  foreign  aid  could  be  cut  $500  million 
which  the  Government  spends  what  we  make,  relating  to  sound  money.  and  the  shot  to  the  moon  $500  million. 
And  the  second  is  the  Government's  plans  to  ,  V"^  Admnlstratlon  and  Congressional  while  I  am  not  prepared  at  this  time  to 
spent  not  less  than  we  make,  but  vastly  'ff,''"  "i!  K'vlng  priority  to  tax  legislation,  itemize  other  reductions.  I  shall  do  so  at  a 
^re"                                                            »»»"/  civil    rights    legislation,    and    appropriation  later  date." 

Five  years  ago  this  month.  Senator  Robert-  ^"°;^  "^^^.v!^   ^    election   year    when    the  on  February  7  of  this  year  I  voted  for  the 

SON  became  chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking  President     the    Members    of   the    House    of  administration's  $11.6   billion    tex   cut   bUl. 

and    Currency   Committee.      And    all    of    us  RfPresentatlves.  and  one-third  of  the  Sen-  as  I  said  on  January  22.  the  passage  of  this 

hope  that  he  will   be  there  for  many  years  f^"^"  *^  running  and  adjournment  before  bill  makes  it  imperative  to  do  everything  we 

to  come  ^^o""  ^^  *^  planned.     Consequently.  I  do  possibly  can  to  reduce  the  budget  for  next 

Senator     Robe«tson     is     probably     better  not  think  that  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  year,  even  beyond  the  reductions  the  Presi- 

known  on  Capitol  Hill  as  a  man  of  action.  ""T*^  ^"""^  conclusions  on  major  legislation  dent  has  proposed,  and  even  beyond  the  $2 

He  does  not  indulge  in  endless  speechmak-  Jj^f ""^  specifically  to  financial  Institutions^  billion  I  suggested  on  January   22. 

ing.   but  confines  his  public  sta^ments   to  This  concUision  Is  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  xhe  President's  budget  is  so  vast  and  so 

situations  which  require  Informed  comment.  ^^u^«^  on  ,!!",^^i,°''.f  .^.  °,^li  ^♦f"    *    ^  complicated  that  I  have  been  unable  to  make 

We    are.    therefore,    doubly    privileged    to  f^i^^T,  °L"V„^^  »5 1^^  thft^l^^^^^  an  analysis  of  all  the  details.     I  hope  careful 

have  the  Senator  with   us  ^ay  to  discuss  '^^^"^  '^Twhole  ^as  iot  Jet  reachrSle^  ^'"^^  ''"'  '^'^^^'^^  safeguards  against  infla- 

wlth   us   the   problems   of   thrift   and   home  ToJmo^  or,  r^oi;  of  tvf^Llinl  f  tlon  beyond  those  I  shall  recommend  today, 

financing  In  the  United  States.     And  I  am  ^  whrmajoT^sUt  on  rSnlsSclfically  ^'^  ^^«  ^^^»  °'  ^^«  "^'''^  ^^^'y^'^  '  ^^^^ 

greatly  honored  to  present  to  you  now  the  .„  fllrj^irai  ^n.i.?,ft.oi=  h!^»  ^^^  "^^^n  able  to  make  since  the  budget  was  pre- 

Honorable  A.  Willis  Robertson,  chairman  of  a^.f  ^vinLs  and  lir^SlaUoS  "ikTali  ^^"^«^'  '  ^"^^  ^^^  "^^^^  °'  suggesting ^the 

the  senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur-  Si'er    fiiaS^li    irLti?uUo^    th^^^^^            In  f oiTn^abou?  .If,  "bmmr '''*'"'   ^"''^°'"^' 

rency.                                                                              __i.               ....,,...        ^  ,     ^^          ,    ^  totaling  about  $4.1  billion. 

'                             money,  have  a  vital  Interest  In  the  malnte-  " 

nance  of  sound  money  and  In  preventing  the  Recommended    cuts    in    new    spending    au- 

SouND  Monet — Remarks  or  Senator  Robert-  adoption  of  unwise  fiscal  policies.     Nothing  thority 

SON  Before  the  Annual  Legislative  Con-  could   hurt  an   Industry  dependent   on   the  ij^    millions  1 

ference  of  the  National  League  of  In-  savings    of    the    public    more    than    lack    of'  program- 

suRED  Savings  Associations,  February  17,  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  the  dollar.  y^f^    ^_q    education                _                    $700 

^964  I  agreed  entirely  with  President  Johnson  Military    budget       III                                 600 

This   opportunity   to   address   the   annual  when  he  said  last  month :                                              Foreign    aid "Illlltlllll       600 

legislative  conference  of  the  National  League  "I  have  pledged  that  the  executive  branch          Attack  on  povertyl.I "...'..'.l"       500 

of  Insured  Savings  Associations  Is  appreclat-  will  be  administered  with  the  utmost  thrift  Area    redevelopmentri.nim"""       222 

ed.     In  addition  to  greeting  friends  among  and  frugality:  that  the  Government  will  get          National  Science  Foundation 200 

your  members  and  your  staff.  I  welcome  the  a  dollar's  value  for  a  dollar  spent;  and  that         Youth  employment III""       160 

opportunity    to    compliment    the    National  the    Government    will    set    an    example    of  NASA     (shot     to     the     moon— ADP 

League  and  the  savings  and  loan  industry  on  prudence  and  economy  "                                                 equipment     purchase     program 

the  fine  Job  you  have  done  for  the  housing  He  went  on  to  urge  Government  officials:              educational    grants) 620 

Industry  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  the  Na-  "•   •   •   to     seek     the     advice     of     commit-         Farmers  Home  Administration 100 

tlon's  savers  on  the  other  hand.  tees  of  the  Congress  and  of  private  organl-          Housing  for  elderly 76 

Tour  $100  billion  of  assets  is  a  vast  figure,  zations  and  individuals,  in  finding  ways  to         Additional  public  housing 46 

but   its    real   significance    can    be   measured  do  the  public  business  more  economically."         Other  housing  programs 60 

only  when   this   overall   figure   is   translated  And  he  concluded:  "•   •   •  we  must  work          Contingencies 500 

Info    the    thousands    of    your    shareholders  hard  to  reduce  the  costs  of  government,  not                                                                             

and   the   houses  and   other   dwelling   units  only  for  the  sake  of  the  savings  to  be  made.                 Total 4,173 
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I  should,  of  course,  emphasize  that  these 
suggested  cuts  are  made  on  the  basis  of  a 
quick  preliminary  survey  of  the  budget.  No 
doubt  It  may  prove  Impossible  to  cut  quite 
so  deeply  Into  some  of  these  programs.  And 
no  doubt  It  wUl  prove  possible  to  cut  even 
deeper  Into  some  of  these  or  some  other  pro- 
grams It  Is  my  aim.  however,  to  attempt 
to  reduce  the  proposed  spending  authority  n 
the  1965  budget  by  about  $4  1  billion  In 
addition  to  keeping  the  1964  $4.2  billion 
supplemental  request  from  further  unbal- 
ancing the  1964  and  1965  budgets. 

While  I  am  prepared  to  do  so,  It  would  take 
too  long  to  discuss  Individually  each  of  the 
cuts  I  have  proposed.  All  are  practicable 
and.  m  general,  they  are  designed  to  cut  the 
1965  budget  back  to  the  level  of  the  1964 
budget  In  other  words,  most  of  these  re- 
ductions would  merely  preserve  the  present 
level  of  activity. 

This  Is  going  to  be  the  most  prosperous 
year  In  our  history,  with  both  gross  national 
product  and  national  income  reaching  all- 
time  highs.  In  such  circumstances.  If  this 
Congress  be  unwilling  to  put  a  brake  on 
deficit  financing.  It  means  deliberate  and 
planned  deficits  until,  like  Brazil,  we  have 
ruinous  inflation. 

A  preliminary  review  of  the  huge  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  budget,  which  Includes  re- 
quests for  $50.8  billion  of  new  spending 
authority,  reveals  reductions  of  some  $500 
minion  that  can,  In  my  opinion,  be  made 
without  adverse  effect  on  our  military  pos- 
txire  It  Is  possible  that  a  thorough  review  of 
the  military  budget  will  reveal  other  areas 
where  substantial  reductions  can  be  made. 

However.  I  want  to  point  out  that  there 
are  three  areas  where  I  would  consider  sup- 
porting increases  In  the  military  budget  If 
hearings  indicate  that  they  can  be  wisely 
used.     These  are: 

1.  Antl-balllstlc-mlsslle  defense: 

2.  Defense  against  submarine-launched 
missiles:  and 

3.  Development  of  a  new  manned  strategic 
system  ( manned  aircraft ) 

The  $500  million  cut  that  I  would  recom- 
mend would  be  In  the  following  Items: 
Program   (budget  request  for  new  spending 
authority) 
[In  millions] 
Suggested  reductions 
Operation    and    maintenance    ($12.396.- 

000.000)' ws 

Research  and  development   ($6.722.000,- 

000)' 50 

Military  construction  ($1,168,000,000)'--   100 
Military  family  housing  ($711,000,000)*-     50 

Civil  defense  ($358.000.000)' 200 

Military  assistance  ($1,000,000,000)  • 75 

Total - --  500 
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» This  reduction  could  be  applied  to 
"training  and  education"  and  "communica- 
tions" activities. 

'The  budget  Includes  $1,474,100,000  for 
Department  of  Defense  space  projects,  many 
of  which  have  little  or  no  military  signifi- 
cance. 

*  The  budget  proposal  is  excessive  In  view 
of  recent  deactivation  of  a  number  of  mil- 
itary Installations  and  the  announcement  of 
more  deactivations  In  the   near  future. 

•The  budget  Includes  an  Increase  of  $74.- 
000.000  over  the  current  level.  An  Increase 
of  $24,000,000  will  be  adequate  to  meet  crit- 
ical needs. 

••The  budget  Includes  $265,600,000  for  the 
shelter  program.  The  need  for  such  a  vast 
program  has  not  yet  been  proved. 

"  Even  though  this  budget  request  is  sub- 
stantially lower  than  the  requests  In  recent 
years,  a  reduction  of  $75,000,000  can  be  made. 
Unexpended  balances  of  prior  year  funds  In 
the  amount  of  $1.7  to  $2  bllUon  will  be 
available  In  fiscal  year  1965. 


Of  necessity,  you  are  Interested  In  the 
new  housing  bill  because  it  is  a  serious 
threat  to  private  enterprise  in  the  hous- 
ing field.  It  Is  the  biggest  and  vaguest  and 
most  dangerous  housing  bill  which  has  ever 
been  presented  to  the  Congress.  I  feel  sure 
that  the  President,  with  his  concern  for 
economy  and  efficiency,  could  not  have 
known  what  Dr.  Weaver  wrote  into  this  92- 
page  blU,  which  Involves  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority In  the  magnitude  of  $9  billion.  The 
HHFA's  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  alone 
takes  up  38  legal-sized  pages,  single  spaced 
In  small  type.  You  can  be  sure  that  the 
Congress  will  go  over  this  bill  carefully,  and 
I  urge  you  to  study  It. 

I  have  not  Included.  In  my  list  of  proposed 
cuts,    very    many    which    come    out    of    this 
housing  bill.     The  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, housing  for    the  elderly,   additional 
public  housing,  and  other  programs  together 
total    only    $271    million.      But    this    Is    no 
measure  of  the  significance  or  effect  of  the 
bill.     Most  of  the  bill's  cost  would  come  In 
later  years.     To  take  a  single  example,  the 
bill  would   Increase   the   amount  of   annual 
contributions  authorized  for  public  housing 
by  $46  million  a  year,  enough  for  an  esti- 
mated   60.000   additional    units    of   low-rent 
housing.   Including  35.000  new  units.   15.000 
purchased  and  rehabilitated  units,  and  10.- 
000  leased  units.     The  $46  million  which  I 
recommended  deleting  from  the  1965  budget 
Is    only    the    first    instalment    In    a    40-year 
program,   the    total    cost   of   which    over    40 
years  would  run   to  $1.84  billion.     In  addi- 
tion, the  construction  of  35.000  new  units  In 
the  next  year  or  so.  even  at  a  modest  $14,000 
per  unit  cost,  would  Involve  construction  ex- 
penditures amounting  to  $490  million    While 
this     expenditure     would     not     be    directly 
financed  by   the  Federal   Government— only 
underwritten  by  the  Government— we  must 
keep   In    mind    the    Inflationary    effect    of   a 
federally  sponsored  building  program  of  this 

sort. 

Surveys  of  the  public  housing  program 
clearly  indicate  that  it  Is  not  helping  those 
most  in  need  of  such  housing.  To  reach 
that  income  group  would  Involve  a  public 
housing  program  of  $100  billion.  Of  course, 
long  before  such  a  program  could  be  car- 
ried out.  private  Investment  In  housing 
would  be  ended.  Private  enterprise  can  and 
should  do  this  Job.  and  we  need  not  and 
should  not  turn  to  this  socialistic  housing 
program. 

Another  program  which  In  the  long  run 
Involves  huge  sums  of  money,  though  not 
having  a  great  effect  upon  the  1965  budget. 
Is  the  proposed  increase  in  the  urban  re- 
newal program.  A  new  authorization  for 
$1  4  billion  for  the  urban  renewal  fund  for  2 
years  is  being  sought.  This  would  be  on  top 
of  the  $4  blUlon  figure  provided  In  the  1961 
act.  which  Itself  was  an  Increase  of  $2 
biuion. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
amendments    proposed    In    four    programs- 
housing  for  the  elderly,  urban  planning  as- 
sistance, open  space  land  grants,  and  public 
works  planning  assistance      The  bill   would 
remove  the  present  dollar  ceilings  on  these 
programs  so  that  In  the  future  there  would 
be  no  limit  whatever  to  the  amount  of  the 
appropriations.     The    1965   budget   calls   for 
appropriations  of  $125  million  for  these  pro- 
grams, but  since  there  Is  no  limit  In  the  au- 
thorization, we  can  be  sure  that  over  the  next 
5  or  10  years,  these  programs  will  grow  even 
faster    than    most    housing    programs    grow. 
There  Is  no  end  to  the  amounts  which  might 
be  spent  for  open  space  land  grants  if  the 
Federal  Ooverimient  Is  to  provide  parks  and 
open  space  for  every  community  In  the  coun- 
try,  and    there   is    no   end    to   the    amounts 
which   could   be   spent   for   housing   for   the 
elderly  If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  make 
low-interest  loans  to  every  person  over  65 

This    housing    bill    would    make    startling 
changes  In  the  Federal  Housing  Admlnlsua- 


tlon's  insurance  program,  changes  which 
would  put  FHA  into  a  new  field,  full  of 
financial  risks  and  even  more  full  of  danger 
of  pressure  and  Improper  activities.  It  would 
authorize  community  mortgages  up  to  $50 
million  for  each  new  community  dreamed 
up  by  HHFA,  without  limit  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  such  communities,  and  It  would  au- 
thorize $2>/j  million  subdivision  mortgages 
also  without  limit  as  to  number.  These 
communities  and  subdivisions  would,  of 
course,  have  to  be  developed  In  accordance 
with  the  standards  of  HHFA. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  go  Into  further  de- 
tails The  examples  cited  will  be  enough  to 
show  you  the  breadth  and  scope  of  this  vast 
new  housing  bill. 

My  objection  to  the  bill  Is  not  solely  be- 
cause of  the  amount  of  money  Involved.  Just 
as  important  Is  the  extent  to  which  this  bill 
would  extend  the  Federal  Infiuence  and  the 
Federal  controls  which  always  accompany 
Federal  money.  When  HHFA  approves  a  $50 
million  mortgage  on  a  new  community.  It 
will  have  to  review  and  approve  the  location 
of  stores,  the  location  of  schools,  the  loca- 
tion of  churches  and  other  places  of  worship. 
And  the  extensions  of  existing  programs- 
public  housing,  urban  renewal,  housing  for 
the  elderly,  and  so  on.  would  also  Involve  In- 
creasing Federal  controls  over  an  Increasing 
area  of  the  American  economy  and  American 

life. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  urge  the  savings 
and  loan  Industry  to  use  every  effort  to  main- 
tain a  sound  and  stable  economy— to  avoid 
Infiatlon  and  to  prevent  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  which  will  seriously  Injure  all 
financial  Institutions.  I  urge  the  savings 
and  loan  Industry  to  do  Its  utmost  to  have 
eliminated  from  the  budget  unnecessary  and 
Infiatlonary  expenditures  and  all  new  pro- 
grams which  spread  the  power  and  Influence 
of  the  Federal  Government  Into  Individual, 
local,  and  State  affairs  to  the  detriment  of 
the  country's  economy  and  to  the  detriment 
of  our  personal  freedom. 

The  late  Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson.  In  his 
book.  "The  Supreme  Court  In  the  American 
System  of  Government."  has  expressed 
vividly  the  danger  to  the  Nation  from  the 
power  to  Ux  and  spend  which  are  Inherent 
In  all  spending  programs: 

"Two  of  the  greatest  powers  possessed  by 
the  political  branches,  which  seem  to  me  the 
disaster  potentials  In  our  system,  are  utterly 
beyond  Judicial  reach."  he  said.  "These  are 
the  war  power  and  the  money,  taxing,  and 
spending  power,  which  Is  the  power  of  Infla- 
tion. The  Improvident  use  of  these  powers 
can  destroy  the  conditions  for  the  existence 
of  liberty,  because  either  can  set  up  great 
currents  of  strife  within  the  population 
which  might  carry  constitutional  forms  and 
limitations  before  them. 

"No  protection  against  these  catastrophic 
courses  can  be  expected  from  the  Judiciary. 
The  people  must  guard  against  these  dan- 
gers at  the  polls." 
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THE  FIRST  25  YEARS  OF  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS— ADDRESS  PRE- 
PARED BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  same  unanimous-consent  order: 
The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable 
E)ean  Rusk,  had  prepared  for  delivery  as 
the  Dag  Hammarskjbld  memorial  lecture 
to  be  delivered  at  Columbia  University,  a 
very  fine  and  very  thoughtful  address 
with  reference  to  the  United  Nations 
and  some  of  the  things  which  should  be 
done  in  order  to  make  that  organization 
properly  reflect  what  was  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  formed  it.  The  address 
was  prepared  for  delivery  at  Columbia 


University;  but  because  of  developments 
In  the  world  situation,  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  prevented  from  delivering  the 
address  in  person;  and  on  January  10, 
at  Columbia  University,  his  address  was 
read  by  Hon.  Harlan  Cleveland.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  International 
Organization  Affairs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
address  by  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  In 
connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  ^ 

The  F*niST  25  Years  of  the  U.N. — From  San 

Francisco  to  the  1970's 

1 

I  regard  this  event  as  a  welcome  oppor- 
tunity— and  a  command  performance.  Any 
Invitation  bearing  the  name  of  Dag  Ham- 
marskjdld  Is  compelling  for  me. 

In  my  Job,  I  often  think  of  Hammar- 
skJOld's  reply  to  a  newsman  who  asked  about 
his  Interest  In  mountain  climbing:  "What 
I  know  about  this  sport."  he  said,  "Is  that 
the  qualities  It  requires  are  Just  those  which 
I  feel  we  all  need  today — perseverance  and 
patience,  a  firm  grip  on  realities,  careful  but 
Imaginative  planning,  a  clear  awareness  of 
the  dangers — but  also  of  the  fact  that  fate 
Is  what  we  make  It  and  *  •  *  the  safest 
climber  Is  he  who  never  questions  his  ability 
to  overcome  all  difficulties." 

Dag  Hammarskjdld  was  an  Intensely 
practical  Idealist;  and  I  think  this  Is  why 
his  name  will  live.  He  never  wore  his  devo- 
tion to  world  peace  as  a  personal  adornment. 
Instead,  he  worked  for  peace  through  action. 
It  was  selfless  and  tireless  action — and  for 
this  we  honor  the  man.  But  It  also  was 
rational,  considered,  calculated  action — auid 
for  this  we  respect  his  method. 

During  the  regime  of  Dag  Hammarskjdld 
the  United  Nations  found  its  capacity  to  act 
and  to  grow.  As  the  institution  grew  In 
stature,  so  did  he.  But  he  never  subscribed 
to  the  idea  that  any  man  was  indispensable 
to  the  United  Nations;  he  knew  that  what 
counts  is  the  creation  and  ute  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  procedures  for  peaceful  settle- 
ment and  peaceful  change.  He  helped  build 
that  machinery  and  passed  it  on  to  the  world 
when  death  met  him  on  a  mission  of  peace. 

My  assignment — to  talk  about  the  flrst  25 
years  of  the  United  Nations — Is  unusual 
punishment  for  a  Secretary  of  State.  It  is 
difficult  enough  to  be  a  reasonably  accurate 
historian  of  world  affairs  years  later,  after 
all  the  evidence  Is  In.  It  Is  nothing  short 
of  foolhardy  to  foretell  the  future — especial- 
ly when  you  are  trying  to  tinker  with  the 
future  to  make  It  come  out  the  way  you 
think  It  should. 

However,  the  punishment  Is  self-lnfllcted — 
for  the  hazards  of  my  situation  tonight  I 
have  only  myself  to  blame.  Andy  Cordler 
gave  me  a  free  choice  of  topic.  And  I  de- 
cided to  try  to  look  ahead  as  well  as  to  look 
back.  For,  If  we  are  to  act  wisely  In  world 
affairs,  we  must  have  some  sense  of  direction, 
some  conviction  about  the  way  human 
events  are  moving,  some  expectations  about 
the  forces  and  counterforces  Just  over  the 
horizon.  I  do  have  some  expectations  for 
the  United  Nations  over  the  next  5  or  10 
years,  and  I  might  as  well  state  them 
straightaway. 

I  believe  that  the  influence  of  the  United 
Nations  will  be  even  greater  In  the  1970*s 
than  it  Is  today. 

I  believe  also  that  the  executive  capacity 
of  the  United  Nations  to  act  In  support  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Charter  will  be  greater 
In  the  1970's  than  It  Is  today. 

I  hold  these  convictions  despite  valid 
cause  for  concern  and  some  necessary  res- 
ervatlone.     I  shall  try  to  explain  why. 


Let  me  begin  by  observing  that  it  means 
little  to  study  the  performance  of  an  Insti- 
tution against  abstract  standards  without 
reference  to  the  realities— and  even  the  Illu- 
sions— of  the  total  environment  in  whiph  It 
must  operate.  In  that  context,  the  flrst 
thing  that  strikes  one  about  the  United 
Nations  Is  that  International  organization 
is  a  plain  necessity  of  our  times.  This  is  so 
for  both  technical  and  political  reasons. 

The  technical  reasons  stem,  of  course,  from 
the  headlong  Tush  of  scientific  discovery  and 
technological  advance.  That  process  has 
overrun  the  hypothetical  question  as  to 
whether  there 'is  to  be  an  International  com- 
munity that  requires  organization.  It  has 
left  us  with  the  practical  question  of  what 
kind  of  international  community  we  have 
the  wit  to  organize  around  the  scientific  and 
technical  imperatives  of  our  time.  In  the 
words  of  Ogden  Nash : 

"When  genuises  all  In  every  nation 
Hasten  us  towards  obliteration. 
Perhaps  It  will  take  the  dolts  and  geese 
To  drag  us  backward  into  peace." 

World  community  is  a  fact  because  In- 
stantaneous international  conununlcation  is 
a  fact;  because  fast  International  transport 
Is  a  fact;  because  matters  ranging  from  the 
control  of  communicable  disease  to  weather 
reporting  and  forecasting  demand  Interna- 
tional organization;  because  the  transfer  of 
technology  essential  to  the  spread  of  Indus- 
trialization and  the  modernization  of  agri- 
culture can  be  assisted  by  International 
organizations;  because  modem  economics 
engage  nations  In  a  web  of  commercial,  fl- 
nanclal,  and  technical  arrangements  at  the 
International  level. 

The  advance  of  science,  and  the  technol- 
ogy that  follows,  create  an  insistent  demand 
to  build  international  technical  and  regu- 
latory institutions  which  lend  substance  to 
world  community.  Pew  people  seem  to 
realize  Just  how  far  this  movement  has  gone. 
The  United  States  Is  now  a  member  of  53 
international  organizations.  We  contribute 
to  22  International  operating  programs, 
mostly  sponsored  by  these  same  organiza- 
tions. And  last  year  we  attended  547  Inter- 
national Intergovernmental  conferences, 
mostly  on  technical  subjects.  We  do  these 
things  because  they  are  always  helpful  and 
often  downright  essential  to  the  conduct  of 
our  national  and  International  affairs. 

It  Is  obvious  that  In  the  1970's  we  shall 
require  more  effective  International  organi- 
zation— making  for  a  more  substantial  world 
community — than  we  have  today.  We  al- 
ready know  that  In  the  next  decade  we  shall 
become  accustomed  to  International  com- 
munication. Including  television,  via  satel- 
lites In  outer  space.  We  shall  travel  In  air- 
craft that  fly  at  speeds  above  1,000  and  per- 
haps above  2,000  miles  per  hour.  Industriali- 
zation will  pursue  its  relentless  course.  Cities 
and  their  suburbs  will  keep  on  growing.  The 
world  economy  will  become  increasingly  In- 
terdependent. And  science  will  rush  ahead, 
leaving  to  us  the  task  of  fashioning  Insti- 
tutions— Increasingly  on  the  International 
level — to  administer  Its  beneflts  and  circum- 
scribe its  dangers. 

So  while  nations  may  cling  to  national 
values  and  Ideas  and  ambitions  and  preroga- 
tives, science  has  created  a  functional  inter- 
national society,  whether  we  like  It  or  not. 
And  that  society,  like  any  other,  must  be 
organized. 

Anyone  who  questions  the  need  for  Inter- 
national technical  organizations  like  the 
United  Nations  agencies  dealing  with  mari- 
time matters,  civil  aviation,  telecommuni- 
cations, atomic  energy,  and  meteorology  sim- 
ply does  not  recognize  the  times  In  which 
we  live. 

In  a  world  caught  up  In  an  urgent  drive 
to  modernize  areas  containing  two-thirds  of 
the  human  race,  there  Is  need  also  for  the 


United  Nations  specialized  agencies  dealing 
with  health,  agriculture,  labor  standards, 
education,  and  other  subjects  related  to  na- 
tional development  and  human  welfare.  A 
massive  effort  to  transfer  and  adapt  modern 
technology  from  the  more  to  the  less  ad- 
vanced areas  Is  a  part  of  the  great  drama  of 
our  age.  This  sometimes  can  be  done  best 
through,  or  with  the  help  of,  the  institu- 
tions of  the  International  conununlty. 

And  the  International  organizations  con- 
cerned with  trade  and  monetary  and  finan- 
cial affairs  are  Important  to  the  expanding 
prosperity  of  the  world  economy. 

m 

The  need  for  political  organs  at  the  Inter- 
national level  Is  Just  as  plain  as  the  need 
for  technical  agencies. 

You  will  recall  that  the  decision  to  try  to 
form  a  new  International  organization  to 
preserve  peace  grew  out  of  the  agonies  of  the 
Second  World  War.  The  United  States  took 
the  lead  in  this  enterprise.  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  State  Cor- 
dell  Hull  sought  to  avoid  repeating  what 
many  believed  to  have  been  mistakes  in 
political  tactics  which  kept  the  United  States 
from  Joining  the  League  of  Nations.  They 
consulted  at  every  stage  the  leaders  of  both 
political  parties  In  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
They  Insisted  that  the  formation  of  this 
organization  should  be  accomplished,  if  pos- 
sible, before  the  end  of  the  war.  Most  of  our 
Allies  readily  endorsed  this  objective  and  co- 
operated In  achieving  It.  You  will  recall  that 
the  charter  conference  at  San  Francisco  con- 
vened before  the  end  of  the  war  against  Hitler 
and  that  the  U.S.  Senate  consented  to  rati- 
fication of  the  charter  in  July  1945  before 
the  end  of  the  war  In  the  Pacific.  The  vote 
In  the  Senate  was  89  to  2,  reflecting  a  na- 
tional consensus  bordering  on  unanimity. 
The  significance  of  that  solemn  action  was 
especially  appreciated  by  those  of  us  who 
were  In  uniform. 

The  commitment  of  the  United  States  to 
the  United  Nations  was  wholehearted.  We 
threw  our  best  efforts  and  some  of  our  best 
men  into  getting  It  organized  and  moving. 
We  set  about  binding  the  woxuids  of  war. 
We  demobilized  our  Armed  Forces  and  dras- 
tically reduced  our  military  budget.  We 
proposed — not  only  proposed  but  worked 
hard  to  obtain  agreement — that  atomic  en- 
ergy should  be  put  under  control  of  an  agen- 
cy of  the  United  Nations,  that  It  should  be 
devoted  solely  to  peaceful  purposes,  that 
nuclear  weapons  should  be  abolished  and 
forever  forbidden. 

What  happened?  Stalin  refused  to  cooper- 
ate. Even  before  the  guns  were  silent,  he 
set  In  motion  a  program  of  imperialistic  ex- 
pansion. In  violation  of  his  pledges  to  the 
Western  Allies,  and  In  contravention  of  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations. 

You  will  recall  that  the  United  Nations 
was  designed  on  the  asstmiptlon  that  the 
great  powers  In  the  alliance  destined  to  be 
victors  in  the  Second  World  War  would  re- 
main united  to  maintain  the  future  peace 
of  the  world.  The  United  Nations  would  be 
the  Instrument  through  which  these  powers. 
In  cooperation  with  others  of  course,  would 
give  effect  to  their  mutual  determination  to 
keep  the  peace  against  any  threats  that 
might  arise  from  some  future  Mussolini  or 
Hitler.  World  peace  was  to  be  enforced  by 
International  forces  carrying  the  flag  of  the 
United  Nations,  but  called  Into  action  and 
directed  by  agreement  among  the  major  i>ow- 
ers.  Action  without  big  power  agreement 
was  not  ruled  out  by  the  Charter,  but  such 
agreement  was  assumed  to  be  the  prior  con- 
dition of  an  effective  peace  organization.  In- 
deed, It  was  stated  repeatedly  by  early  sup- 
porters of  the  United  Nations  that  the  or- 
ganization could  not  possibly  work  unless  the 
wartime  Allies  Joined  In  collective  action 
within  the  United  Nations  to  exert  their  com- 
bined power  to  make  It  work.. 
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That  view  of   the  postwar   world  rapidly 
turned   out   to   be    an    Illusory    hope.      One 
might   well    have    expected— as   many    good 
people  did— that  when  the  conceptual  basis 
for  the  United  Nations  fell  to  the  sfround. 
the  organization  would  fall  down  beside  It. 
But    all    great    Institutions    are    flexible. 
The  United  Nations  adjusted  gradually  to  the 
political  and  power  realities  of  the  quite  dif- 
ferent world  that  came  Into  being.     In  the 
absence   of  major  power   agreement   In   the 
Security  Council.  It  drew  on   the   Charters 
authority  to  balance  that  weakness  with  a 
greater  reliance  upon  the  General  Assembly. 
By  adapting  to  political  reality,  the  United 
Nations  lived  and  grew  In  elTectlveness.  In 
prestige,  and  In  relevance.    It  could  not  act 
In  some  of  the  ways  the  founding  fathers 
intended  It  to  act.  but  It  went  on  to  do  many 
things  that  the  founding  fathers  never  en- 
visaged as  being  necessary.    The  most  drama- 
tic reversal  of  Its  Intended  role  Is  seen  In  the 
fact  that  while  the  United  Nations  could  not 
bring  the  great  powers  together.  It  could  en 
occasion  keep  them  apart  by  getting  between 
them— by  becoming  the  man  in  the  middle- 
as  It  did  in  differing  ways  In  the  Middle  East 
and  in  the  Congo.  „   .^  ^ 

In  short,  the  political  organs  of  the  United 
Nations  survived  and  did  effective  work  under 
\  shadow  of  a  nuclear  arms  race  of  awe- 
■c  i  proportions— despite  the  so-called  cold 
between  the  major  powers  whose  unity 

I  once  presumed  to  be  Its  foundation. 

This  was  not  bound  to  happen.  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  in  the  political  environment  of 
the  second  half  of  the  20th  century  both 
technical  and  poUUcal  reasons  dictate  the 
need  for  large-scale  and  diversified  Inter- 
national organizations.  But  It  does  not  nec- 
essarily follow  that  the  United  Nations  was 
destined  to  work  In  practice — or  even  to 
survive  Indeed.  Its  very  survival  may  be 
more  of  an  achievement  than  It  seems  at  first 
blush.  That  It  has  steadily  grown  In  Ita 
capacity  to  act  Is  even  more  remarkable. 

It  has  s\irvlved  and  grown  In  effectiveness 
because  a  great  majority  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  have  been  determined  to  make  It 
work.  They  have  repulsed  those  who  sought 
to  wreck  or  paralyze  it.  They  have  re- 
mained determined  not  only  to  keep  It  alive 
but  to  Improve  and  strengthen  It.  To  this 
we  owe  In  part  the  peace  of  the  world. 

IV 
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Indeed.  It  Is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  existence  of  the  General  As- 
sembly and  the  Security  Council  these  past 
18  years  was  a  plain  necessity  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  repair  of  world  peace.  The 
failures  would  still  have  been  failures,  but 
without  the  U.N.  some  of  the  successes  might 
not  have  been  possible. 

In  the  world  of  today  any  breach  of  the 
peace  could  lead  to  the  destruction  of  civi- 
lization. In  the  thermonuclear  age.  any  In- 
strumentality with  a  potential  for  deterring 
war  can  hardly  be  described  as  less  than 
indispensable  to  mankind.  In  18  brief  years, 
the  United  Nations  has  helped  to  deter  or 
to  terminate  warfare  In  Iran  and  Greece. 
In  Kashmir  and  Korea.  In  the  Congo  and 
the  Carrlbbean.  and  twice  In  the  Middle  East, 
and  twice  In  the  western  Pacific.  It  is  not 
fanciful  to  speculate  that  any  or  all  of  us 
may  owe  our  lives  to  the  fact  that  these  dan- 
gers were  contained,  with  the  active  and  per- 
sistent help  of  the  processes  of  the  United 
Nations. 

With  half  a  dozen  International  disputes 
chronically  or  repeatedly  at  the  flashpoint, 
with  forces  of  change  bordering  on  violence 
loose  In  the  world,  our  very  Instinct  to  sur- 
vival Informs  us  that  we  must  keep  build- 
ing the  peacekeeping  machinery  of  the  United 
Nations — and  keep  It  lubricated  with  funds 
and  logistical  support. 

And  If  we  are  to  entertain  rational  hopes 
for  general  disarmament,  we  know  that  the 
UN.  must  develop  a  reliable  system  for  re- 


conciling International  conflict  without  re- 
sort to  force.  For  peace  In  the  world  com- 
munity— like  peace  In  smaller  communities — 
means  not  an  end  of  conflict  but  an  accepted 
system  of  dealing  with  conflict  and  with 
change  through  nonviolent  means. 

V 

Traditional  bilateral  diplomacy — of  the 
quiet  kind— has  a  heavier  task  today  than 
at  any  time  in  history.  But  with  the  annual 
agenda  of  urgent  International  business 
growing  apace,  with  the  birth  of  more  than 
half  a  hundred  new  nations  In  less  than  two 
decades,  an  Institution  that  can  serve  as  an 
annual  diplomatic  conference  becomes  al- 
most a  necessity  As  a  general  manager  of 
our  own  Nation's  diplomatic  establishment. 
I  cannot  Imagine  how  we  could  conduct  or 
coordinate  our  foreign  affairs  If  we  were  lim- 
ited to  dealing  directly  through  bilateral 
channels  with  the  114  nations  with  which  we 
have  diplomatic  relations  tonight. 

At  the  last  General  Assembly  representa- 
tives of  111  countries  met  for  more  than  3 
months  to  dlsciiss.  negotiate,  and  debate. 
Two  more  countries  became  UN  members, 
to  make  It  113  When  the  tumult  and  the 
shouting  had  died,  the  General  Assembly  had 
adopted,  curiously  enough.  113  resolutions. 
This  Is  what  we  have  come  to  call  parlia- 
mentary diplomacy. 

But  outside  the  formal  agenda  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  also  has  become  the  worlds 
greatest  switchboard  for  bilateral  diplomacy. 
For  many  of  the  young  and  small  nations, 
lacking  a  fully  developed  diplomatic  serv- 
ice, the  United  Nations  Is  the  main,  some- 
times the  only,  general  mechanism  available 
for  the  conduct  of  their  diplomacy. 

Without  formal  decision,  the  opening  of 
each  new  Assembly  has  turned  Into  some- 
thing like  an  informal  conference  of  the  for- 
eign ministers  of  the  world  community.  In 
New  York  last  fall.  In  a  period  of  11  days. 
I  conferred  with  the  Foreign  Ministers  or 
heads  of  government  of  54  nations. 

I  believe  that  too  many  Items  are  placed 
on  the  agenda  of  the  General  Assembly.  Too 
many  Issues  are  debated  and  not  enough  are« 
negotiated.  I  feel  strongly  that  members 
should  Uke  more  seriously  article  33  of  the 
Charter  which  pledges  them  to  seek  solu- 
tions to  their  disputes  'first  of  all  •  •  *  by 
negotiation.  Inquiry,  mediation,  conciliation, 
arbitration.  Judicial  settlement,  resort  to  re- 
gional agencies  or  arrangements,  or  other 
peaceful  means  of  their  own  choice"  before 
bringing  disputes  to  the  U.N.  at  all. 

But  the  point  here  Is  that  It  is  hard  to 
Ima^ne  the  conduct  of  diplomacy  through- 
out the  year  without  a  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  deal  In  one  forum,  and  In 
a  more  or  less  systematic  manner,  with  sub- 
jects which  demand  widespread  diplomatic 
attention  among  the  members  of  the  world 
community. 

The  need  for  an  annual  diplomatic  con- 
ference, the  need  for  a  peacekeeping  deter- 
rent to  wars  large  and  small,  and  the  need 
for  an  International  monitor  of  peaceful 
change,  are  plain  enough.  They  seem  to  me 
to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  political 
organs  as  well  as  the  technical  organs  of  the 
United  Nations  have  been  very  useful  to  the 
world  at  large  for  the  past  decade  and  a 
half.  Commonsense  informs  us  that  they 
can  be  even  more  useful  In  the  years  ahead. 


VI 


I  suspect  that  the  near  future  will  witness 
another  period  of  adjustment  for  the  United 
Nations.  Some  adjustments  are.  Indeed,  re- 
quired— because  the  political  environment  is 
changing  and  so  Is  the  structure  of  the  UJ*. 
Itself. 

For  one  thing  the  cobweb  syndrome,  the 
Illusion  that  one  nation  or  bloc  of  nations 
could,  by  coercion,  weave  the  world  Into  a 
single  pattern  directed  from  a  single  center 
of  power.  Is  fading  Into  Umbo.  That  other 
Illusion,  the  bipolar  theory,  of  a  world  di- 


vided permanently  between  two  overwhelm- 
ing centers  of  power  with  most  other  nations 
clustered  about  them.  Is  fading  too.  The 
reality  of  a  world  of  great  diversity  with 
many  centers  of  power  and  Influence  is 
coming  Into  better  focus. 

Meanwhile,  a  first  brake  has  been  placed 
on  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  the  major 
powers  are  searching  for  other  agreements 
In  areas  of  common  Interest.  One  Is  entitled 
to  hope  that  the  major  power  conflicts  which 
so  often  have  characterized  U.N.  proceedings 
in  the  past  will  yield  more  and  more  to  great 
power  cooperation.  Indeed,  there  was  some 
evidence  to  sustain  such  a  hope  In  the  actions 
of  the  18th  General  Assembly. 

As  long  as  a  member  possessing  great 
power  was  Intent  on  promoting  conflict  and 
upheaval— the  better  to  coerce  the  world  Into 
Its  own  image — that  member  might  well  re- 
gard the  United  Nations  as  a  threat  to  Its 
own  ambitions. 

But  suppose  It  Is  agreed  that  all  members, 
despite  their  deep  differences,  share  a  com- 
mon interest  In  survival — and  therefore  a 
common  Interest  In  preventing  resort  to  force 
anywhere  In  the  world.  Then  the  peace- 
keeping capacity  of  the  United  Nations  can 
be  seen  realUtlcally  for  what  It  Is:  an  Indis- 
pensable service  potentially  In  the  national 
interest  of  all  members — In  the  common 
Interest  of  even  rival  states. 

If  this  reality  Is  grasped  by  the  respon- 
sible leaders  of  all  the  large  powers,  then  the 
peacekeeping  capacity  of  the  United  Nations 
will  flnd  some  degree  of  support  from  all 
sides— not  as  a  rival  system  of  order  but 
as  contributor  to.  and  sometimes  guarantor 
of.  the  common  Interest  In  survival. 

It  would  be  a  great  service  to  peace  If 
there  could  develop  common  recognition  of 
a  common  Interest  In  the  peacekeeping  ca- 
pacity of  the  United  Nations.  That  recog- 
nition Is  far  from  common  now.  My  belief 
that  It  win  dawn  Is  based  on  the  fact  that 
it  would  serve  the  national  Interests  of  all 
nations,  large  and  small— and  because  sooner 
or  later  nations  can  be  expected  to  act  In 
line  with  their  national  interests. 

Peace  will  not  be  achieved  by  repeating 
worn  out  propaganda  themts  or  resetting 
rusty  old  traps. 

But  If  our  Soviet  friends  are  prepared  to 
act  on  what  Chairman  Khrushchev  says  In 
part  of  his  New  Tear's  message— that  war 
over  territorial  questions  Is  unacceptable, 
that  nations  should  not  be  the  Urgets  of  di- 
rect or  Indirect  aggression,  that  we  should 
use  the  United  Nations  and  every  other 
means  of  peaceful  settlementr— then  let  us 
together  build  up  the  peacekeeping  ma- 
chinery of  the  United  Nations  to  prevent 
even  small  wars  In  our  flammable  world. 

For  small  wars  could  too  easily,  too  quick- 
ly, lead  to  nuclear  war,  and  nuclear  war  can 
too  easily,  too  quickly,  prove  fatal  to  friend 
and  foe  alike. 

vn 

Meanwhile,  the  Internal  structure  of  the 
United  Nations  has  been  changing  radically 
over  the  past  several  years.  The  United  Na- 
tions began  life  with  61  members.  When  Its 
headquarters  building  was  designed.  United 
Nations  officials  believed  they  were  fore- 
sighted  In  planning  for  an  eventual  member- 
ship of  76.  This  year  major  alterations  will 
be  undertaken  to  make  room  for  the  present 
113  members  and  more.  It  Is  a  fair  guess 
that  membership  of  the  U.N.  will  level  off 
during  the  next  decade  at  125  to  130  mem- 
bers. 

This  more  than  doubling  of  the  UN.'s 
membership  Is  proud  tesUment  to  the  Udal 
sweep  through  the  old  colonial  areas  of  the 
doctrine  of  self-determination  of  peoples. 
It  U  a  triumph  of  largely  peaceful  change. 
It  Is  a  tribute  to  those  advanced  countries 
which  have  helped  bring  dependent  areas  to 
self-goverrunent  and  Independence  and  made 
possible  their  free  choice  of  their  own  des- 
tiny.   It  Is  a  striking  and  welcome  result  of 
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the  greatest  wave  of  national  liberation  In  all 
time.  It  also  has  Important  Implications  for 
all  UJ*.  members — the  new  members  and  the 
older  members  too — and  for  the  U.N.  Itself. 

The  most  prosaic — but  nonetheless  Im- 
portant— Implication  Is  for  methods  of  work 
In  the  General  Assembly.  With  more  than 
twice  as  many  voices  to  be  heard,  views  to  be 
reconciled,  and  votes  to  be  cast  and  counted, 
on  a  swelling  agenda  of  business,  there  Is 
obvious  danger  that  the  General  Assembly 
will  be  swamped. 

I  already  have  suggested  that  the  agenda 
may  be  unnecessarily  bloated,  that  In  many 
cases  private  discourse  and  real  progress  are 
preferable  to  public  debate  and  symbolic  res- 
olution, and  that  the  U.N.  might  well  be 
used  more  as  a  court  of  last  resort  and  less 
as  a  forum  of  original  Jurisdiction, 

But  I  think  still  more  needs  to  be  done.  If 
the  expanded  Assembly  is  to  work  with 
reasonable  proficiency.  It  must  find  ways  of 
delegating  some  of  Its  work  to  units  less 
cumbersome  than  committees  of  113  mem- 
bers. The  General  Assembly  Is  the  only  par- 
liamentary body  In  the  world  that  tries  to  do 
most  of  Its  business  In  committees  of  the 
whole.  The  Assembly  has.  In  fact,  moved  to 
establish  several  subcommittees,  Including 
one  to  consider  financing  peacekeeping  op- 
erations; and  perhaps  more  thought  should 
now  be  given  to  the  future  role  of  such  com- 
mittees In  the  work  of  the  organization. 

The  radical  expansion  of  the  membership 
raises  problems  for  the  newer  and  smaller 
nations.  They  rightly  feel  that  they  are  un- 
derrepresented  on  some  organs — notably  the 
Security  Council  and  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council — whose  membership  was  based 
on  the  UN's  original  size  and  composition. 

The  growth  of  membership  also  raises 
problems  for  the  middle  range  powers,  who 
were  early  members  and  have  reason  to  feel 
that  they  are  next  in  line  for  a  larger  voice. 

And  It  raises  problems — or  potential  prob- 
lems— for  the  larger  powers,  too. 

The  rapid  and  radical  expansion  of  the 
General  Assembly  may  require  some  adapta- 
tion of  procedures  If  the  \3H.  is  to  remain 
relevant  to  the  real  world  and  therefore  ef- 
fective In  that  world. 

Theoretlcrtly.  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the 
General  Assembly  could  now  be  formed  by 
nations  with  only  10  percent  of  the  world's 
population,  or  who  contribute,  altogether,  6 
percent  of  the  assessed  budget. 

In  practice,  of  course,  this  does  not  hap- 
pen; and  I  do  not  share  the  dread  expressed 
by  some  that  the  General  Assembly  will  be 
taken  over  by  Its  swirling  majorities. 

But  even  the  theoretical  possibility  that 
a  two-thirds  majority,  made  up  primarily 
of  smaller  States,  could  recommend  a  course 
of  action  for  which  other  nations  would  bear 
the  primary  responsibility  and  burden  is  one 
that  requires  thoughtful  attention. 

There  are  two  extreme  views  of  how  na- 
tional influence  should  be  expressed  In  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations.  At  one  extreme 
is  the  contention  that  no  action  at  all  should 
be  taken  by  the  United  Nations  without  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council.  This  is  a 
prescription  for  chronic  paralysis.  The 
United  Nations  was  never  Intended  to  be  kept 
In  such  a  box.  The  rights  and  duties  of 
the  General  Assembly  are  Inherent  In  the 
Charter.  "The  United  Nations  has  been  able 
to  develop  Its  capacity  to  act  precisely  be- 
cause those  rights  were  not  blocked  by  the 
requirement  of  big  power  unanimity. 

At  the  other  extreme  are  those  few  who 
feel  that  nothing  should  matter  except  the 
number  of  votes  that  can  be  mustered — that 
what  a  majority  wants  done  must  be  done 
regardless  of  what  states  make  up  the  ma- 
jority. This  notion  flies  In  the  face  of  com- 
monsense. The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  United  Nations  simply  cannot  take 
significant   action    without   the    support   of 


the  members  who  supply  it  with  resources 
and  have  the  capacity  to  act. 

Some  have  suggested  that  all  General  As- 
sembly votes  should  be  weighed  to  reflect 
population,  or  wealth,  or  level  of  contribu- 
tions, or  some  combination  of  these  or  other 
factors.  I  do  not  believe  that  so  far-reaching 
an  answer  would  be  realistic  or  practical. 

The  equal  vote  In  the  General  Assembly 
for  each  member — however  unequal  In  size, 
wealth,  experience,  technology,  or  other 
criterion — Is  rooted  In  the  Idea  of  "sovereign 
equality."  And  that  Idea  Is  not  one  which 
any  nation,  large  or  small,  Is  eager  to  aban- 
don. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  the  final  an- 
swer— nor  Is  It  timely  or  appropriate  for  any 
member  to  formulate  the  answer  without 
wide  and  careful  consultations  with  others 
In  the  world  community. 

However,  extended  discussions  He  ahead 
on  such  questions  as  expanding  the  coun- 
cils, scales  of  payment  for  peacekeeping,  and 
procedures  for  authorizing  peacekeeping 
operations. 

I  shall  not  discuss  U.N.  finances  In  detail 
tonight.  But  let  me  say  that  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  a  healthy  organization  is  that  all 
Its  members  take  part  In  Its  work  and  con- 
tribute their  proper  shares  to  Its  financial 
support.  Two  years  ago  more  than  half  the 
U.N.  members  were  behind  In  their  dues — 
some  because  of  political  objections  but  many 
simply  because  they  were  not  paying.  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  most  members  are  now 
beginning  to  act  on  the  principle  of  collec- 
tive financial  responsibility.  But  there  re- 
mains a  serious  problem  of  large  nations 
that  have  not  been  willing  to  pay  for  peace- 
keeping operations. 

I  would  hope  that  the  discussions  which 
He  ahead  will  not  only  strengthen  the  finan- 
cial underpinnings  of  the  U.N.  but.  among 
other  things,  develop  an  acceptable  way  for 
the  General  Assembly  to  take  account  of 
capacity  to  act.  of  responsibility  for  the 
consequences,  and  of  actual  contributions  to 
the  work  of  the  UJJ.  Such  a  way  must  be 
found  if  the  United  Nations  machinery  is 
to  be  relevant  to  the  tasks  that  He  ahead — 
in  p>eacekeeplng,  in  nation  building,  and  in 
the  expansion  of  human  rights. 

All  adjustment  is  difficult.  Adaptation  of 
the  U.N.  to  recent  changes  in  the  environ- 
ment may  take  time.  It  will  require  a  shift 
away  from  some  hardened  ideas  and  some 
rigid  patterns  of  action  and  reaction — per- 
haps on  all  sides.  It  will  reqtilre — to  come 
back  to  Hammarskjold's  words — "persever- 
ance and  patience,  a  firm  grip  on  realities, 
careful  but  imaginative  planning,  a  clear 
awareness  of  the  dangers." 

To  ask  all  this  may  seem  to  be  asking  a 
great  deal.  But  I  am  inclined  toward  confi- 
dence the  U.N.  already  has  demonstrated  a 
capacity  to  adapt  under  the  fiexlble  provi- 
sions of  the  Charter  to  the  realities  of  in- 
ternational politics. 

I  am  further  persuaded  that  all,  or  most, 
of  the  smaller  members  are  realistic  enough 
to  know:  that  their  own  national  interests 
He  with,  not  against,  an  effective  United 
Nations;  that  the  U.N.  can  be  effective  only 
if  it  has  the  backing  of  those  who  have  the 
means  to  make  it  effective;  that  the  U.N.  is 
made  less,  not  more  effective,  by  ritualistic 
passage  of  symbolic  resolutions  with  no  prac- 
tical Infiuence  on  the  real  world;  that  only 
responsible  use  of  voting  power  is  effective 
use  of  voting  power;  that  true  progress  on 
behalf  of  the  world  community  lies  along 
the  path  on  which  the  weak  and  the  strong 
find  ways  to  walk  together. 

vm 
These  are  some  of  the  reasons,  derived 
from  analysis  of  the  current  state  of  world 
affairs,  why  I  expect  the  United  Nations  to 
evolve  and  to  grow  in  executive  capacity  to 
act  in  support  of  Its  goals. 


And  apart  from  the  laeue  of  human  lur- 
vlval,  the  greatest  of  these  goals  is,  of  course, 
the  steady  extension  of  human  rights. 

Dedication  to  the  principle  of  the  univer- 
sality of  fundamental  human  rights  collides 
in  practice  with  dedication  to  the  principle 
of  national  sovereignty.  For.  most  violations 
of  human  rights  are  committed  within  the 
confines  of  national  societies,  often  by  the 
very  governments  that  have  ratified  the 
Charter's  prescription  for  "fundamental 
freedoms  for  all."  Yet,  securing  equal  rights 
for  all  individual  members  of  the  human 
race  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  world  com- 
munity— and  the  ultimate  challenge  to  the 
United  Nations  as  the  elementary  but  prin- 
cipal expression  of  that  community.  Some- 
how, the  United  Nations  must  learn  how  to 
Increase  re8i>ect  for  the  rights  of  the  human 
person  throughout  the  world. 

It  Is  here  that  we  sense  the  permanent 
value  and  the  final  force  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  a  charter  which  dares  to  speak  for 
"We,  the  i>eoples  of  the  United  Nations." 
Sometimes  I  feel  that  we  talk  too  much 
about  the  universality  and  brotherhood  of 
man  and  too  little  about  the  valuable  and 
interesting  differences  that  distinguish  all 
brothers.  But  the  lessons  of  recorded  his- 
tory, and  the  teachings  of  the  world's  great 
teachers,  make  clear  the  basic  wants  of  man- 
kind. 

Men  and  women  everywhere  want  a  de- 
cent standard  of  material  welfare  for  them- 
selves and  their  children.  They  want  to  live 
In  conditions  of  personal  security.  They 
want  social  Justice.  They  want  to  experience 
a  sense  of  achievement,  for  themselves,  and 
for  the  groups  with  which  they  identify 
themselves. 

But  men  and  women  everywhere  want 
more.  They  want  personal  freedom  and 
human  dignity. 

Individuals  and  societies  place  differing 
values  on  these  aspirations.  But  svirely  these 
are  universal  desires,  shared  by  all  races  In 
all  lands.  Interpreted  by  all  religions,  and 
given  concrete  form — or  lip  service — by  lead- 
ers and  spokesmen  for  every  kind  of  political, 
economic,  and  social  system. 

Peace  and  security,  achievement,  and  wel- 
fare, freedom,  and  dignity — these  are  the 
goals  of  the  United  Nations  for  all  peoples. 
And  any  nation  which  questions  for  long 
whether  we  should  seek  these  aims  is  des- 
tined to  become  a  pariah  of  the  world  com- 
munity. 

Because  the  kind  of  world  projected  in  the 
Charter  is  the  kind  of  world  we  want,  the 
United  Nations — despite  Its  quarrels  and  its 
shortcomings — commands  our  continuing 
support. 

As  President  Johnson  said  to  the  Gen«al 
Assembly  on  December  17:.  "•  •  •  more 
than  ever  we  support  the  United  Nations  as 
the  best  instrument  yet  devised  to  promote 
the  peace  of  the  world  and  to  promote  the 
well-being  of  mankind." 

And  because  the  kind  of  world  projected 
In  the  Charter  is  the  kind  most  people  every- 
where want,  I  believe  that  others  will  Join 
with  us  in  improving  and  strengthening  the 
United  Nations.  That  is  why  I  am  confident 
that  the  executive  capacity  of  the  United 
Nations — its  machinery  for  keeping  peace, 
building  nations,  and  promoting  htmian 
rights — will  be  greater  on  its  25th  birthday 
than  on  Its  18th. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  for 
his  kindness  in  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut yield,  so  that  I  may  make  a  brief 
statement  on  a  nongermane  subject? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from   Delaware,  with  the 
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understanding   that   I   do  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.   

KID-GLOVE  TREATMENT  OF 
ANTHONY  DeANGELIS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  another  situation  wherein  the  Oov- 
errunent  has  given  the  kid-glove  treat- 
ment to  Mr.  Anthony  DeAngelis.  the  man 
who  allegedly  is  responsible  for  the  $100 
million  disappearance  of  .soybean  oil. 

In  this  instance  it  appears  that  Mr. 
DeAngelis  as  an  individual,  the  Allied 
Crude  Vegetable  Oil  Refining  Corp.. 
Bayonne,  N.J..  and  his  other  afBUated 
companies,  have  all  over  the  years  had 
a  miserable  record  of  delinquencies  when 
it  came  to  filing  their  income  tax  returns. 
In  addition  to  being  habitually  delin- 
quent, Mr.  DeAngelis,  on  November  19, 
1957,  settled  a  $1,542,494.18  income  tax 
liability  for  $250,000,  or  about  16  cents 
on  the  dollar. 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  Mr.  De- 
Angelis may  today  be  considered  bank- 
rupt, he  was  considered  wealthy  at  the 
time  this  compromise  settlement  was 
negotiated. 

The  Treasury  Department  is  not  the 
only  agency  which  extended  to  Mr.  De- 
Angelis and  his  companies  exceptionally 
favorable  consideration.  Appearing  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  volume  109, 
part  11,  pages  15124  to  15126,  I  called  at- 
tention to  the  Senate  the  manner  in 
which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
purchased  a  lot  of  soybean  oil  which  they 
did  not  need,  at  prices  far  in  excess  of 
what  they  should  have  paid,  and  then 
accepted  for  delivery  an  inferior  product 
packed  in  faulty  containers. 

The  result  was  that  this  inferior  salad 
oil,  which  was  shipped  all  over  the  world, 
became  rancid  and  was  declared  unfit  for 
human  consumption.  All  of  these  trans- 
actions took  place  with  a  man  who  even 
prior  to  this  had  been  declared  by  a 
Government  agency  as  unreliable  and 
thereby  not  eligible  to  participate  in 
Government  contracts. 

This  earlier  suspension  had  been  based 
on  previous  trouble  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  had  with  the  same  outfit  in- 
volving shipments  of  soybean  oil  to  Spain 
which  had  been  financed  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  in  1954. 
That  earlier  suspension  had  resulted  in 
claims  totaling  $1.5  million  being  filed 
by  the  Department  of  Justice.  Upon 
settlement  the  company  was  suspended 
from  participating  in  any  program  which 
was  financed  by  the  U.S.  Government, 
but  that  suspension  proved  to  be  no 
handicap. 

I  understand  that  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee is  preparing  to  examine  the  com- 
plex activities  of  Mr.  DeAngelis  and  his 
companies  to  determine  how  he  was  able 
to  receive  such  considerate  attention 
from  the  numerous  Government  agen- 
cies as  well  as  how  he  was  able  to  perpet- 
uate the  $100  million  inventory  fraud 
in  his  soybean  oil  holdings. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  as  a  part 


of  my  remarks,  the  letter  dated  February 
4,    1964,    signed    by    Mr.    Mortimer    M 
Caplin,  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


U.S.  THEA.sumY  Department. 

Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Washington.  DC.  February  4. 1964 
Hon.  John  J    Williams, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sekator  Williams:  In  your  letter  of 
December  17,  1963.  you  requested  certain  In- 
formation concerning  Mr.  Anthony  DeAngel- 
is and  other  taxpayers.  The  replies  are  num- 
bered to  correspond  to  the  questions  In  your 
letter. 

1.  Have  this  Individual  and  the  companies 
filed  timely  Income  tax  returns? 

(a)    If  not.  a  report  of  all  delinquencies. 
Anthony  DeAngelis.  Fort  Lee.  N.J. 
We   have  a  record   of   Income    tax  returns 
having  been  filed  for  the  years  1944-62.  in- 
clusive.    The  return  for  the  year  1961  was 
delinquent  when  filed. 

Allied  Crude  Vegetable  OH  Refining  Corp.. 
Bayonne,  N.J. 

This  corporation  was  Incorporated  in  No- 
vember 1955.  We  have  a  record  of  Income 
tax  returns  having  been  filed  for  the  fiscal 
years  ended  In  1956  through  October  31.  1961. 
We  do  not  have  a  record  of  a  return  having 
been  filed  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  In  1962. 
The  returns  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  In  1959 
and  1960  were  delinquent  when  filed. 

Trans  World  Refining  Corp.,  Bayonne.  N  J. 
This  corporation  was  Incorporated  In  July 
1953.  We  have  a  record  of  Income  tax  re- 
turns having  been  filed  for  the  fiscal  years 
ended  In  1964  through  June  27.  1958.  and  for 
the  fiscal  years  ended  July  2.  1960,  through 
June  30.  1962.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
locate  a  record  of  a  return  having  been  filed 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  28.  1959.  The 
returns  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  In  1956, 
1957,  1958,  and   1962  were  delinquent  when 

filed. 

Metropolitan  Pats  ft  Oils.  Inc.,  Bayonne, 

N.J. 

This  corporation  was  Incorporated  In  June 
1953.  We  have  a  record  of  Income  tax  re- 
turns having  been  filed  for  the  fiscal  years 
ended  In  1954  through  June  3.  1961.  We  do 
not  have  a  record  of  a  return  having  been 
filed  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  in  1962.  The 
returns  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  In  1954. 
1955.  1957.  1958.  and  1959  were  delinquent 
when  filed. 

Shortening  Corp-  of  America,  Inc.,  Jersey 
City,  N  J. 

This  corporation  was  incorporated  In  Feb- 
ruary 1955.  We  have  a  record  of  income  tax 
returns  having  been  filed  for  the  fiscal  years 
ended  In  1956  through  March  31.  1962.  The 
returns  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  In  1957 
and  1958  were  delinquent  when  filed. 

3.  Have  there  been  any  compromise  set- 
tlements with  the  Individual  or  any  of  the 
corporations  referred  to  during  the  past 
20  years? 

(a)  If  so.  a  complete  report  showing  the 
dates  of  such  settlements,  the  total  amount 
of  assessed  tax  Including  all  penalties  and 
Interest,  and  the  net  amount  for  which  the 
case  was  settled. 

We  have  a  record  of  one  accepted  ofler  In 
compromise. 

On  November  19.  1957.  Mr  DeAngelis  filed 
an  offer  amounting  to  $250,000  to  compro- 
mise Income  tax  UabUlUes  Including  ad  val- 
orem penalties  and  Interest  for  the  calendar 
years  1944-46  and  1950-54.  Inclusive,  totaling 
$1,542,494.18.  The  offer  consisted  of  collat- 
eral agreements  with  respect  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  basis  of  certain  assets  for  Income 
tax  purposes  and  the  waiver  of  carryback 
adjustments.     The  terms  of  payment  of  the 


offer  were:  $25,000  cash  with  offer;  $25,000 
to  be  paid  within  15  days  after  notice  of  ac- 
ceptance; $200,000  balance  to  be  paid  In  In- 
stallments; $5,000  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
April.  July,  and  October,  with  Interest,  fol- 
lowing the  quarter  after  acceptance. 

On  April  20.  1960.  the  offer  was  accepted. 
The  records  Indicate  that  as  of  December 
1963.  the  taxpayer  met  his  obligations  as  set 
forth  In  his  offer  and  was  cvirrent  in  his  pay- 
ments. 

We  will  write  you  further  regarding  the  fil- 
ing and  payment  record  of  withholding  tax 
returns  by  these  companies  (question  No.  2 
In  your  letter)  as  soon  as  the  Information  Is 
received  from  our  field  offices. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Mortimer  M  Caplin. 

Commissioner . 
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Mr.  METCALP.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield 
1  minute  to  me  so  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed out  of  order,  notwithstanding  the 

rule? 

Mr.  DODD.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  lOUS,  NO.  4— A  REPLY  TO 
PROPAGANDA  FILM 

Mr.  METCALP.  Madam  President,  an 
employee  of  a  rural  electric  cooperative 
in  North  Dakota  is  also  a  keen  film  critic. 

He  is  Mr.  Conrad  Blomberg,  staff  as-  . 
sistant    of    the    Basin    Electric    Power 
Cooperative. 

The  film  is  "The  Power  Within,"  a 
propaganda  production  of  the  Investor- 
owned  electric  utilities.  I  inserted  the 
text  of  this  film  and  other  material  In 
the  Record  during  the  course  of  my  Jan- 
uary 8  speech,  and  subsequently  have  In- 
serted In  the  Record  two  "Project:  Ac- 
tion" newsletters  which  tell  how  the  util- 
ities are  getting  community  groups  to  use 
this  disreputable  film. 

As  in  the  1920s,  so  also  In  the  1960's, 
the  charges  made  by  the  lOU's  are  cruel, 
untrue  and  unnecessary. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Blomberg  that  the 
Investor-owned  utilities  have  "strayed 
far,  far  from  the  traditional  spirit  of  fair- 
play  and  Integrity  in  American  business." 
Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
Mr.  Blombergs  comments,  which  were 
presented  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Midwest  Electric  Consumers  Association 
in  Denver,  on  December  10,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why  It  Affects  You — An  Analtsm  op  thk 
Movie  "The  Power  WrrHiN"— Why  It 
Has  an  Effect  on  Its  Audhnce  and  What 
Its   Appeals   Are 

(By  Conrad  Blomberg) 
The  basic  theme  of  the  power  company 
movie,  "The  Power  Within,"  is  one  which 
does  not  recommend  It  well.  Simply  stated, 
the  theme  Is  distrust  and  suspicion.  Dis- 
trust of  our  duly  elected  and  constituted 
Federal  Government,  and  suspicion  of  the 
motives,  patriotism,  and  loyalty  of  a  large 
group  of  American  citizens. 

The  citizens  upon  whom  the  unfair  scourge 
of  suspicion  Is  cast  are  the  owners,  directors 
and  management  of  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tives In  the  United  States. 


In  this  brief  discussion  of  this  propaganda 
movie.  I  would  like  to  cover  two  things:  the 
basic  appeals  made  and  why  they  are  effec- 
tive; and.  secondly,  an  analysis  of  the  so- 
called  facts  which  this  movie  presents. 

Let  us  first,  however,  admit  something 
about  this  moving  picture — It  is  technically 
an  excellent  production.  It  cost,  we  are  told, 
about  $38,000  to  make.  The  writing,  direct- 
ing and  acting  are  all  excellent.  It  has  im- 
pact and  great  force.  We  cannot  Ignore  this 
movie  because  unlike  the  snows  of  winter, 
its  effect  will  not  fade  with  the  passage  of 
time.  Only  hard  and  persistent  effort  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  Its 
half-truths  and  Innuendo  will  ever  mitigate 
Its  deep  and  lasting  effect  on  those  who  will 
see  It. 

Now.  let's  take  a  look  at  the  appeal  which 
this  movie  makes — what  does  It  say.  and  how 
does  It  say  it?  What,  If  It  Is  boiled  down 
to  Its  essence.  Is  Its  message?  Although  the 
movie  is  colored  by  some  action  and  a  lot 
of  words,  its  message  consists  of  only  three 
things: 

First.  The  Government  In  the  United 
States  is  not  trustworthy.  The  Government 
is  wrong  The  Government  has  taken  a 
mysterious  and  sinister  path  which  will  de- 
stroy our  fundamental  economic  system  and 
us  with  it. 

Second.  The  cause  of  the  wrong-turning 
by  the  Government  Is  the  so-called  Federal 
takeover  of  the  power  Industry  through 
rural  electric  cooperatives. 

Third.  The  unpatriotic,  anti-Americans  in 
this  country  are  the  people  who  own,  con- 
trol or  work  for  rural  electric  cooperatives. 
They  are  leading  the  way  to  a  complete  Fed- 
eral takeover  of  our  lives. 

This  is  a  cruel,  untrue,  and  unnecessary 
message  to  hurl  at  any  group.  It  is  a  mes- 
sage which  has  strayed  far.  far  from  the 
traditional  spirit  of  falrplay  and  integrity 
in  American  business. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  rural  electric  people 
that  many  In  our  land  will  find  this  message 
of  distrust  and  suspicion  to  their  liking  and 
will  feed  upon  this  low  attack.  These  hate- 
racked  and  extreme  people  will  spread  this 
untrue  virus  of  suspicion  among  all  who 
will  listen. 

I  would  like  now  to  leave  from  the  basic 
message  of  this  movie  and  take  up  some  of 
the  so-called  facts  as  they  are  presented. 

I  am  only  at  this  time,  going  to  cover  nine 
statements  made.  There  are  many,  many 
others  which  are  half  true,  untrue,  or  badly 
warped  In  this  film,  but  to  cover  them  all 
would  take  more  time  than  we  have  here 
today. 

Statement  1 :  The  son  complains  to  Ed 
Jenkins  that  his  Federal  Income  tax  Is  too 
high  He  says,  "Nowadays  I'm  paying  up- 
wards of  20  percent  of  my  Income." 

Let  us  look  at  the  Income  this  young  man 
Is  making  and  see  what  kind  of  a  man  he  Is: 
First,  we  know  that  he  is  a  married  man 
with  two  children.  This  gives  him  four  de- 
pendency deductions.  It  Is  not  stated  ex- 
actly where  he  lives,  but  he  does  not  com- 
plain about  State  income  taxes  so  therefore 
he  must  live  In  some  State  like  South  Dakota 
which  has  no  Income  tax. 

Let  us  now  compute  his  Income  from  the 
20  percent  of  his  Income  which  he  says  he 
pays  In  taxes.  * 

With  four  dependents  he  has  deductions 
of  $2,400  automatically.  He  can  then  go  the 
short  way  of  computing  his  tax  and.  deduct 
a  straight  10  percent  nf  his  income  in  lieu  of 
Itemizing  his  expenses.  These  two  types  nf 
deduction  will  give  taxable  Income,  upon 
which  the  tax  Is  figured. 

Our  accountant  figured  It  out  using  US. 
Tre.isury  Department  publication  1  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  Taking  .schedule 
II  which  applies  to  married  taxpayers  filing 
Joint  returns,  he  found  that  Ed  Jenkin's  son 
makes   about  $22,000   per   year   which   inci- 


dentally is  more  than  the  REA  Administra- 
tor Is  paid. 

It  Is  figured  this  way:  $22,000  Income;  less 
$2,200  deduction  In  lieu  of  Itemized  expense, 
less  $2,400  deduction  at  $600  per  dependent 
for  $4,600  total  deductions;  taxable  income 
is  $17,400. 

Tax  on  $17,400  taxable  Income  equals  $4,396 
or  19.9  percent  of  $22,000.  Had  this  boy  been 
any  kind  of  a  businessman  and  had  he  taken 
any  deductions  such  as  medical  bills.  In- 
terest paid,  car  expense,  and  so  on.  he  could 
have  easily  earned  more  than  $22,000  per 
year  and  still  paid  only  the  tax  of  $4,396. 
We  will,  however,  give  him  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  Somehow  his  statement  that  he  can 
barely  get  by  on  his  Income  doesn't  ring 
quite  so  true  when  you  can  take  a  close  look 
at  the  facts.  Unfortunately  the  statement 
on  taxes  goes  by  so  fast  in  the  movie,  most 
people  will  accept  It  as  true.  I  know  that 
until  I  Investigated  it,  I  had  no  Idea  what 
percentage  of  my  Income  was  paid  In  Federal 
Income  tax. 

Statement  2:  The  whole  basis  for  the  dis- 
trust and  suspicion  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment turns  on  the  old  Hoover  Commission 
report.  Many  of  you  are  familiar  with  this 
commission  and  the  difficulty  we  had  in  even 
presenting  the  rural  electric  side  of  the 
story  during  Its  hearings. 

I  think  we  all  realize  that  any  commis- 
sion or  similar  body  is  necessarily  going  to 
have  to  refiect  the  personal  feelings  and 
biases  of  the  membership.  This  is  certainly 
true  of  the  Hoover  Commission. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Hoover  Commission  Task 
Force  on  Water  Resources  and  Power  were 
so  extreme  that  two  Elsenhower  appointees, 
Arthur  S.  Fleming  and  Herbert  Brownell,  dis- 
sented from  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions In  this  area.  They  stated  that  the 
extreme  recommendations  "would  Impede  the 
Federal  Government  in  exercising  Its  proper 
role  in  the  development  and  use  of  the  Na- 
tion's water  resources." 

Who  then  was  the  chairman  of  the  task 
force  of  the  Hoover  Commission  which  made 
these  extreme  recommendations?  The  rec- 
ommendations, I  might  point  out,  on  which 
the  whole  movie  hangs. 

The  chairman  of  the  task  force  was  Adm. 
Ben  Moreell  of  Pittsburgh.  A  retired  naval 
officer  and  steel  executive,  Mr.  Moreell  has 
long  been  noted  for  his  extremely  conserva- 
tive views.  He  has  been  a  speaker  at  many 
rightwlng  meetings  and  has  written  many 
articles  and  papers  espousing  a  philosophy 
which  would  preclude  his  having  an  un- 
biased view  of  Federal  water  resource  devel- 
opment. 

Let  me  brlefiy  sketch  In  some  of  the  other 
members  of  the  task  force  and  see  whether 
they  could  be  called  unbiased. 

Charles  L.  Andrews:  After  the  announce- 
ment of  his  appointment  to  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission Task  Force  he  told  a  reporter  that 
he  was  not  a  supporter  of  TVA.  Member 
of  the  Conservative  Americans  for  Consti- 
tutional Action. 

Wesley  W.  Horner:  Chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee for  power  generation  and  dis- 
tribution who  was  on  record  for  both  dis- 
posal of  Federal  power  at  the  damslte  and 
for  sale  of  all  Federal  power  facilities  to 
the  States  or  their  "nominees."  (Horner  Is 
no  longer  carried  In  Who's  Who.) 

Edward  A.  Krackle:  A  certified  public  ac- 
countant A  member  of  the  Conservative 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action. 

Charles  Edison:  An  endorser  of  the  right- 
wing  Manion  Forum;  treasurer  and  trustee 
of  Americans  for  Constitutional  Action,  on 
the  editorial  advisory  committee  of  Ameri- 
can Opinion,  the  John  Birch  Society  maga- 
zine, a  charter  subscriber  to  Human  Events, 
a  rightwing  publication;  participated  In 
many  other  rightwlng  activities. 

J.  Bracken  Lee:  On  the  committee  of  en- 
dorsers of  the  John  Birch  Society;   on  the 


editorial  advisory  committee  of  the  Birch 
Society  publication  American  Opinion;  an 
endorser  of  the  Manion  Forum;  on  the  na- 
tional board  of  the  Committee  Against  Sum- 
mit Entanglements,  a  Birch  Society  "front" 
group  according  to  the  society's  Blue  Book; 
a  leading  proponent  for  abolition  of  the  Fed- 
eral Income  tax;  participated  in  many  other 
rightwing  activities. 

Albert  C.  Mattsl:  One  of  Herbert  Hoover's 
closest  associates  who  reportedly  shares 
Hoover's  views  on  the  Government  getting 
out  of  the  power  field.  Supporter  of  Hu- 
man Events. 

Donald  R.  Rlchberg:  Author  "Labor  Union 
MonopKJly,"  1957,  a  figure  in  the  National 
Rlght-to-Work  Committee  which  works  with 
the  rlghtwlpg  Manion  Forum. 

Arthur  B.  Roberts:  Recommended  to  the 
first  Hoover  (jommlsslon  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  build  the  large  multiple-pur- 
pose dams  and  permit  private  power  com- 
panies to  Install  the  generating  facilities  in 
each  dam.  Washington  observers  felt  this 
would  give  a  monopoly  to  the  large  power 
companies  and  result  in  the  complete  de- 
struction of  the  preference  clause. 

William  D.  Shannon:  Seattle,  Wash.,  con- 
struction engineer.  Former  member  of  the 
Engineers  Joint  Council  which  recommended 
the  sale  of  Federal  power  at  the  busbar  or 
damslte.  Under  this  policy.  Federal  power 
also  would  be  sold  almost  exclusively  to  the 
private  utilities. 

These  are  not  all  the  task  force  members. 
They  are  however,  a  large  enough  group  to 
indicate  the  tone  of  belief  among  those  on 
the  task  force.  To  me  they  do  not  sound 
like  an  unbiased  group. 

While  the  other  members  of  the  task  force 
may  or  may  not  have  been  as  conservative  or 
rightwlng  as  those  listed  above,  they  were 
certainly  Influenced  greatly  by  the  men 
whose  background  and  beliefs  are  outlined. 
Therefore,  I  believe  that  basing  the  criti- 
cism of  REA  and  rural  electric  cooperatives 
and  Indeed  the  whole  Federal  Government 
on  the  Hoover  Commission — and  especially 
on  the  water  and  power  task  force  report — is 
basing  It  on  shaky  grounds.  I  would  prefer 
a  more  unbiased  committee.  I  would  prefer 
men  who  did  not  have  strong  rightwlng  or 
leftwlng  associations.  I  would  prefer  a 
study  made  without  prejudgment.  I  do  not 
believe  this  is  what  this  little  film  tries  to 
preach,  however.  Bias  Is  acceptable,  pro- 
vided It  is  pro-power  company  bias. 

Unfortunately  for  rural  electric  people, 
however,  many  will  regard  the  Hoover  Report 
as  unbiased  and  fair.  We  can  only  combat 
this  Impression  by  continual  and  fair  ex- 
planations of  the  rtiraa  electric  story  to  the 
public. 

Statement  3 :  The  original  purpose  of  REA 
as  explained  in  the  movie  is  erroneous.  Ed 
Jenkins  as  a  rural  electric  director  lets  this 
one  slip  by  without  a  wink.  Ed  must  be 
sleeping  through  most  of  his  co-op's  board 
meetings.  The  movie  says:  "The  original 
purpose  was  to  bring  electricity  to  farmers." 
This  was  not  and  Is  not  the  purpose  of  REA 
at  all.  The  purpose  Is  to  electrify  the  un- 
served rural  areas.  Thus  the  name  Rural 
Electrification  Administration.  Both  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  have  In  the  past  agreed 
upon  this  basic  premise.  It  Is  not  the  farm 
electrification  administration. 

Again  another  so-called  fact  does  not  ring 
true. 

Statement  4:  There  is  a  discussion  In  the 
movie  of  section  5  and  RAD  loans.  This  Is 
again  misleading  and  untrue.  Let  me  quote 
to  you  from  the  dialogue:  "How  could  banks 
compete  with  REA  Interest  rates  on  such 
loans?  REA  Is  competing  In  the  loan  busi- 
ness as  well  as  the  power  business." 

You  directors  and  managers  know  that  this 
Is  not  true. 

One  of  the  actors  In  the  movie  then  reads 
a  list  of  RAD  loans  made  in  the  recent  past. 
You  directors  and  managers  know  that  to 
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make  such  a  loan  the  borrower  must  be  able 
to  prove  In  writing  that  he  has  been  turned 
down  by  every  reasonable  source  of  credit. 
Including  banks.  A  rank  misstatement 
about  rural  electrification  cooperatives 
again. 

In  addition,  one  of  the  actors  Indicates 
that  Congressmen  are  up  In  arms  after  hold- 
ing a  hearing  on  section  6  loans  made  to 
rural  electrics.  Let  me  tell  you  what  actu- 
ally happened: 

At  a  recent  hearing  of  the  House  Agricul- 
tural subcommittee.  Representative  Jones  of 
Missouri.  Chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
governmental  oversight  told  newsmen  after 
the  hearing:  "I  had  many  reservations  on 
these  loans  before  this  hearing  but  my  opin- 
ion has  changed.  They  (Mr.  Clapp  and  his 
BtafT)  have  shown  Justification  I  was  not 
aware  of." 

Unfortunately  for  us.  most  of  the  public 
win  be  as  unaware  as  Congressman  Jones  of 
the  Justification.     The  movie  Is  untrue,  but 
many  will  believe  It. 

Statement  5:  Much  Is  made  of  who  the 
owners  of  the  power  companies  really  are. 
The  movie  tells  us  that  widows,  businessmen, 
students.  Insurance  companies,  pension 
trusts,  and  so  on,  are  the  owners.  This  Is 
true,  they  are  all  stockholders,  and  thus 
have  a  share  In  ownership,  however  small. 
However.  In  the  case  of  a  publicly  owned 
stock  company  It  Is  not  ownership  that 
counts — It  Is  Instead,  control  that  really 
matters. 

Power  company  stock  Is  profitable  stock, 
made  better  by  Government  subsidy  through 
fast  tax  writeoffs,  and  sweetened  even  further 
by  overcharges  beyond  the  allowable  rate  of 
return  overlooked  by  friendly  regulatory 
bodies.  Because  It  Is  profitable  stock,  owner- 
ship Is  widely  held  by  many  citizens  and 
groups.  However,  the  companies  are  closely 
controlled  by  small  groups  of  men — or  In 
some  cases  by  one  man^-often  the  president. 
This  little  group  or  single  Individual  owns 
Just  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  number 
of  shares  outstanding,  but  this  percentage  Is 
enough  to  control.  To  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses, this  company  Is  his  to  bend  In  any 
direction  he  wishes. 

Now.  therefore  does  the  control  He  as  the 
movie  puts  It  with  "a  handful  of  Wall  Street 
manipulators?"    You  be  the  Judge. 

Now  please  do  not  misunderstand  what  I 
am  saying.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  this 
t3rpe  of  ownership.  It  Is  a  legal,  usual,  legiti- 
mate way  to  do  business.  We  do  quarrel, 
however,  with  equating  stock  ownership  with 
control  of  the  company.  These  things  are 
not  now.  and  never  will  be.  equal  as  long  as 
1  share  of  stock  Is  1  vote  and  10  shares  are  10 
votes.  No:  the  misleading  point  here  Is  not 
that  stock  ownership  Is  widespread — for  It 
Is — the  point  Is  that  control  of  power  com- 
panies Is  closely  helci  and  widows  and  stu- 
dents  have    little    voice    In    Its    decisions. 

Statement  6:  Did  you  notice  that  In  the 
example  of  the  purchase  of  the  house  for 
•  15.000  th.?  actor  said  the  REA-type  payments 
would  be  $50  and  then  wrote  S50.  and  then 
went  back  and  placed  a  decimal  point  before 
the  5  making  It  50  cents.  This  Is  a  trans- 
parent attempt  at  subliminal  Infiuence.  For 
those  of  you  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
tricks  of  the  advertising  world,  subliminal 
infiuence  Is  not  supposed  to  be  noticed  con- 
sciously. Subliminal  Influence  comes  In  be- 
low the  threshold  of  consciousness  and  In- 
fluences you  without  your  quite  knowing 
why.  It  Is  almost  entirely  visual.  This  crude 
attempt  which  can  be  seen  clearly  by  anyone 
who  Is  watching  for  It.  Is  at  the  very  least 
Insulting  to  the  public  who  Is  expected  to 
watch  the  film 

Statement  7:  Since  when  do  we  equate  a 
home  loan  with  an  electric  utility  loan?  Do 
you  get  the  same  terms  on  a  car  loan  as  you 
do  on  a  home  loan?  Certainly  not.  Do  you 
get  similar  terms  on  a  loan  a  railroad  or 
steamship  company  gets  from  an  Investment 


bank  as  you  do  on  a  home  loan?  Of  course 
not.  Do  you  finance  your  home  through  the 
sale  of  stocks  and  bonds  like  power  com- 
panies do?  Ridiculous  It  is  like  comparing 
lemons  and  eggs.  Both  are  roundish  In 
shape,    but    there    the    resemblance    ends. 

Statement  8:  Most  people  are  aware  of  the 
difference  between  federally  owned  power  and 
cooperatively  owned  power.  Cooperatively 
owned  power  Is  privately  owned  power — yet 
in  this  movie  both  are  lumped  together.  At 
one  point  an  actor  says  that  rural  electric 
cooperatives  are  Government  power  about  to 
swallow  up  the  power  companies  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth 

Can  you  tell  me  how  rural  electric  coop- 
eratives are  going  to  swallow  up  the  power 
companies  when  rural  electrics  are  not  per- 
mitted to  serve  In  towns  of  over  1,500  pop- 
ulation? Nor  to  serve  anyone  now  getting 
central  station  service? 

The  bogeyman  of  TVA  Is  held  up  aa  some- 
how being  the  same  thing  as  rural  ejectrlc 
cooperatives.  Let  me  point  out  that  the 
people  In  the  TVA  area  seem  to  like  TVA 
and  don't  complain.  Just  how  all  this  ties 
together  Is  purposely  made  vague  and  amor- 
phous Clearly  another  misdirection  and 
misstatement  of  fact,  deliberately  done  to 
Influence  those  who  don't  know  or  don't 
care. 

Statement  9:  There  iB  a  lot  of  talk  about 
normal  taxes  In  this  movie.  We  are  led  to 
believe  that  rural  electric  cooperatives  don't 
pay  any  taxes.  This  Is  the  oldest,  weakest 
power  company  war  cry.  I'm  surprised  that 
they  dragged  it  out  and  propped  it  up  again. 
You  know,  and  I  know  that  rural  electrics 
pay  hundreds,  thousands,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  In  taxes  every  year.  We 
do  not  pay  Income  tax  because  we  have  no 
Income  We  are  rendering  a  service  at  cost 
to  member-owners  who  get  any  overpayment 
back  in  the  form  of  capital  credits. 

Thus  again  we  see  a  misdirection,  a  mis- 
statement calculated  to  give  the  wrong  Im- 
pression. 

Statement  10:  At  the  end  of  this  picture 
there  is  a  moving,  emotional  scene  showing 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  as  Immortalized 
In  marble  In  Lincoln's  tomb.  The  announc- 
er reads.  In  Llncolnesque  tones  what  Is  ob- 
viously meant  to  be  construed  as  a  quote 
from  this  great  President.  The  announcer 
says.  "You  cannot  build  character  and  cour- 
age by  taking  away  a  man's  initiative  and 
independence.  You  cannot  help  man  per- 
manently by  doing  for  him  what  he  could 
and  should  do  for  himself." 

Nowhere  have  we  been  able  to  find  such 
a  quote  by  Lincoln.  But  we  did  find  a  fa- 
mous quotation  of  Lincoln's  which  might 
apply  here  He  said:  "The  legitimate  object 
of  government  Is  to  do  for  a  community  of 
people  whatever  they  need  to  have  done,  but 
cannot  do  at  all.  or  cannot  so  well  do  for 
themselves  In  their  separate  or  Individual 
capacities." 

Thus  I  believe  that  Lincoln  would  sound- 
ly and  deeply  support  the  rural  electric  co- 
operatives In  their  relationship  of  borrowers 
from  Federal  Government. 

I  have  here  covered  only  a  very  few  of  the 
statement  made  in  the  movie  Time  will 
not  permit  me  to  cover  more,  but  rest  as- 
sured that  statement  after  statement  can 
be  refuted  with  documented  fact. 

You  have  now  seen  the  tissue  of  half- 
truths.  Innuendo  and  actual  misstatement 
on  which  this  movie  hangs — why  then  does 
it  have  so  much  Impact?  For  surely  It  does 
have  Impact. 

Part  of  the  Impact  comes  because  to  the 
viewer  there  is  apparently  a  defense  of  rural 
electrics  built  Into  the  movie.  Ed  Jenkins 
is  a  rural  electric  coop>eratlve  director,  who 
apparently  raises  all  the  defenses.  And  he 
does — In  a  very  weak  and  offhand  manner. 
He  also  makes  statements  like:  "You  may 
be  right."  and  "I  can  see  I've  been  wrong  " 
Put  an  actual  director  In  Ed  Jenkins'  shoes 


and  you'd  not  see  such  a  tissue  paper  de- 
fense 

Just  by  way  of  dociunentlng  the  tissue 
paper  defense  Ed  Jenkins  puu  up  In  behalf 
of  his  rural  electric  cooperative,  let  me  give 
you  some  of  the  phrases  he  uses: 

"I  give  up.  You're  probably  right  Things 
sure  seem  to  be  gettln"  worse  all  right.  I'll 
admit.  You've  made  your  point.  I've  been 
unfair.  There's  a  loss  right  there.  I've  been 
enjoying  a  free  ride.  High  time  something 
was  done.  Push  this  country  in  the  direc- 
tion Its  headed.  See  our  American  system 
get  tossed  away  " 

These  are  not  the  words  of  a  knowledge- 
able director  defending  the  rural  electric  co- 
operative from  a  low  attack. 

So  part  of  the  Impact  comes  from  what 
appears  to  be  a  fair  answer  to  the  charges — 
even  though  It  Is  scarcely  that. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Impact  on  the 
viewer,  however,  comes  through  the  use  of 
emotion-laden  words.  It  Is  said  that  If  you 
could  read  a  man's  mind  and  know  how  he 
thinks,  you  could  Just  say  to  him  certain 
emotion-laden  words  and  either  make  him 
very  happy  or  very  angry.  Whether  or  not 
this  Is  true,  it  Is  a  fact  that  we  are  all  af- 
fected by  emotion-laden  words.  This  effect 
varies  from  being  slight  and  almost  un- 
notlceable  to  strong  and  violent  depending 
upon  the  word  and  the  context  in  which  It 
is  used. 

I  have  gone  through  this  tricky  little  movie 
and  winnowed  out  some  of  tiie  emotion- 
laden  words. 

Let  us  not  accept  being  called  names  un- 
worthy of  the  American  business  community. 
Let  us  rather  consider  that  we  are  the  legal, 
normal  competition  to  stockholder-owned 
power  companies. 

Let  us.  above  all.  continue  to  regard  our 
Government  as  an  Instrument  of  our  people — 
freely  arrived  at.  and  responsive  to  the  needs 
and  wishes  of  all  Americans,  great  or  small. 
Let  us  look  at  the  words  applied  to  our 
Federal  Government  (a  federal  government 
that  I  believe  to  be  among  the  best  In  the 
world)  and  to  rural  electrification  and 
rural  electric  people: 

That  stinks,  push  you  around,  pretty 
sorry,  an  enormous  bucket  of  swill,  depriv- 
ing private  business,  don't  pay  taxes,  sub- 
sidized, Frankenstein,  swallow  up,  squeezed 
out.  unfair,  frightening,  no  Justification,  used 
against  us,  back  door  Federal  takeover,  nega- 
tion of  our  fundamental  economic  system, 
nonsense,  path  of  no  return,  pouring  out 
larger  and  larger  amounts,  burns  me  up. 
drain  Income. 

When  you  read  that  list.  It  almost  makes 
you  angry  Just  reading  It — without  relating 
It  to  anything  specific.  The  effect  Is  to  make 
vou  distrustful  and  suspicious  of  our  Federal 
Government  and  rural  electric  people. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  words  applied  di- 
rectly and  Indirectly  to  the  power  com- 
panies : 

Do  their  part,  benefit,  brotidest  and  truest, 
regulated,  legal,  free,  wonderful,  American, 
solid  principles,  fairness,  equality,  drive.  Ini- 
tiative, hymn,  school,  church,  God,  spirit. 
Independence,  anthem. 

Such  a  list  would  make  you  cheer — re- 
gardless of  what  It  was  applied  to.  It  Is 
applied  in  this  case  to  pwwer  companies. 

Thus  did  the  writer  of  this  movie  do  his 
work.  Using  words  from  which  emotion 
drips,  he  makes  power  companies  seem  like 
the  savior  of  mankind,  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment suspicious  and  rural  electrification 
seem  antl-  or  un-American. 

Unfortunately  again  for  us,  most  jaeople 
will  not  be  able  to  pick  out  these  words  and 
segregate  their  appeal  from  the  facts  as  they 
actually  exist.  You  yourself  can  Judge  the 
effect 

You  know,  over  the  past  10  years,  I  have 
known  literally  hundreds  of  rural  electric 
people.  I  have  never  met  any  I  would  con- 
sider   un-American   or   antl-Amerlcan.      Yet 
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the  total  effect  of  this  movie  Is  to  make 
rural  electric  people  appear  to  be  un -Ameri- 
can and  therefore  suspect.  This  is  surely 
as  low  a  blow  as  can  be  struck. 

I  know  that  rural  electric  people  do  not 
call  power  company  people  by  the  emotion 
laden  words,  which  you  have  Just  heard. 
No  rural  electric  director  says  that  power 
companies  are  out  to  destroy  America,  and 
the  American  way  of  life.  We  would  not 
dream  of  sinking  to  this  depth. 

Why  then  do  the  power  companies  do  this? 
Why  do  men  who  control  the  most  success- 
ful, most  profitable  businesses  In  America 
stoop  to  calling  names  unfit  for  the  seamiest 
barroom?  The  only  reason  I  can  find  Is  that 
they  are  motivated  by  an  unreasoning  fear. 
But  fear  of  what?  Fear  of  competition. 
Good  old  American  competition.  Perhaps 
this  movie  points  It  out  as  no  previous  ad- 
vertisement or  article  ever  has. 

Let  us  look  at  the  average  power  company 
executive  who  makes  the  decision  to  swing 
the  low  blow.     What  is  he  like? 

He  Is,  I  would  wager,  a  man  In  bis  late 
fifties  or  early  sixties  who  went  to  work  for 
•  his  power  company  back  in  the  1920's.  He 
spent  almost  20  years  in  the  power  business 
before  REA  was  a  real  factor.  Before  REA 
came  along  he  worked  In  a  business  virtually 
without  any  competition.  Had  he  been  a 
grocer  or  a  retail  merchant  he  would  have 
had  all  his  life  to  face  competition.  He 
would  have  known  that  competition  Is  rec- 
ognized as  the  central  core  of  our  American 
business  system. 

What  Is  It  that  keeps  prices  In  line?  That 
gets  us  more  for  the  money?  Competition. 
Competition  which  forces  everyone  to  look 
Inward  on  himself  and  to  do  his  best  to 
Improve. 

But  power  company  people  have  never 
known  the  discipline  of  competition  until 
rural  electric  cooperatives  came  along  and 
then  they  only  faced  competition  by  example. 
Suddenly  this  power-company  man  woke  up 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  an  example  of 
competition  and  be  doesn't  yet  realize  what 
It  Is. 

I  say  he  doesn't  realize  what  It  Is  because 
he  doesn't  act  like  the  grocer  and  try  to  best 
his  competition  by  more  and  better  service, 
by  lower  prices  or  more  courteous  personnel. 
No.  Instead  he  resorts  to  name  calling,  in- 
vective and  near  slander. 

Instead  of  lower  rates  he  shrieks  about 
Goverrmient  takeover. 

Instead  o7  more  service  to  his  consumers 
he  cries  that  rural  electric  cooperatives  are 
un-American. 

Instead  of  more  courtesy  to  his  customers 
he  uses  movies  like  "The  Power  Within." 

Instead  of  emulating  the  American  busi- 
ness community  in  meeting  competition  di- 
rectly and  forthrlghtly,  he  turns  to  the 
doubtful  practice  of  casting  suspicion  on 
our  Government. 

If  I  had  over  three-fourths  of  the  grocery 
business  in  my  town  and  the  other  25  percent 
was  divided  up  among  a  hodgepodge  of 
small  competitors  I  would  not  stand  on  the 
street  corner  yelling  "foul"  every  time  they 
tried  to  Improve  themselves.  That  Is  not 
the  essential  spirit  of  the  American  business 
community.  It  is  Instead  the  spirit  of  dem- 
agogery  and  Incltatlon. 

What  can  we  learn  from  this  tricky,  emo- 
tional little  movie,  "The  Power  Within"? 

We  can  learn  one  hard  lesson.  Power  com- 
panies that  use  It  are  not  our  friends  or  even 
good  neighbors.  Those  who  use  this  movie 
are  hitting  below  the  belt  in  an  emotional 
Jungle  of  suspicion  and  distrust.  They  are 
willing  to  Imply  that  their  own  and  your 
own  free  government  Is  suspect. 

We  can  learn  to  consider  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  our  Government  If  you 
please,  duly  elected  by  its  citizens  in  free 
elections,  as  an  Instrument  of  society.  An 
Instrument  of  which  we  should  be  proud, 
rather  than  suspicious. 


This  small-scope  moving  picture  would  en- 
courage our  citizens  to  be  distrustful  and 
suspicious  of  the  most  free  and  open  govern- 
ment the  world  has  ever  seen.  This.  I  think. 
Is  an  unhealthy  abnormal  thing.  Disagree, 
yes.  Oppose  openly,  yes.  But  let  us  not  use 
the  emotional  catchphrase.  Let  us  not  sow 
among  our  citizens  the  seeds  of  hate  and 
discord.  Today  among  men  we  need  more — 
not  less  harmony  of  action  in  our  free 
society. 

We  can  learn  from  this  movie  to  support 
our  organizations,  great  and  small,  that  tell 
people  the  truth  about  our  efforts  to  make 
rural  America  a  better  place  to  live  and  to 
keep  It  that  way. 

Rural  electric  directors  and  management — 
and  the  cooperatives  themselves  are  all  op- 
erating within  the  boundaries  of  free,  private 
enterprise.  Rural  electric  cooperatives  are 
not  Government  owned  nor  are  they  a  threat 
to  the  American  way  of  life.  They  do.  how- 
ever, form  the  strong,  privately  owned  com- 
petition In  the  power  business. 


The  President  of  the  United  States. 

Benediction:  Dr.  Richard  C.  Halverson. 
associate  executive  director.  International 
Christian  Leadership. 

Closing  song:   "America  the  Beautiful." 

O  beautiful  for  patriot  dream 

That  sees,  beyond  the  years. 
Thine  alabaster  cities  gleam, 

Undlmmed  by  human  tears! 

America!  America! 

Ood  shed  His  grace  on  thee. 
And  crown  thy  good  with   brotherhood 
Prom  sea  to  shining  sea ! 


TWELFTH    ANNUAL    PRESmENTLAL 
PRAYER  BREAKFAST 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  DODD.    I  am  very  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Madam  President,  on 
Wednesday  morning,  February  5,  1,000 
persons,  including  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  members  of  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  branches  of  our 
Government,  delegates  to  the  conference 
and  representatives  of  the  Council  of 
Christian  Leadership  groups  attended 
the  Presidential  Prayer  Breakfast  at  the 
Mayflower  Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C. 

This  gathering  of  the  leaders  in  Gov- 
ernment, the  clergy,  and  lay  leaders  at  a 
prayer  breakfast,  where  we  rededicated 
ourselves  to  the  spiritual  values  which 
have  been  and  are  basic  in  our  Nation's 
history,  was  most  inspirational.  It 
should  create  confidence  among  peoples 
everywhere. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  statements  made  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Dr.  Billy 
Graham,  and  others  who  participated. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
and  the  statements  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Presidential  Prater  Breakfast  Program, 

8   A.M. 

Navy  Sea  Chanters:  "Prayer  for  These 
Days." 

Presiding:  The  Honorable  Frank  Carlson, 
U.S.  Senate,  Kansas. 

Invocation:  The  Honorable  George  Hayes. 

Greetings:  Lt.  Gen.  M.  H.  SUverthorn,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  (retired),  president.  Interna- 
tional Christian  Leadership. 

Old  Testament  lesson:  Exodus  20:   1-17. 

Greetings  from  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: The  Honorable  Jeffret  Cohelan, 
president  of  Breakfast  Group,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

New  Testament  lesson:  Matthew  5:   13-20. 

Greetings  from  the  U.S.  Senate:  The  Hon- 
orable Wallace  F.  Bennett,  U.S.  Senate. 
Utah. 

Remarks:  The  Honorable  Mark  O.  Hat- 
field, Governor  of  Oregon. 

Vocal  solo:  George  Beverly  Shea  (Tedd 
Smith  at  the  piano). 

Intercession  for  national  leaders:  Dr. 
Abraham  Vereide,  founder.  International 
Christian  Leadership. 

Message:  Dr.  Billy  Graham. 


Invocation  bt  the   Honorable  George 
E.   C.    Hates 

May  we  pray,  God  our  Heavenly  Father, 
maker  of  heaven  and  earth.  It  is  fitting  that 
we  should  begin  this  day  with  acknowledg- 
ment of  our  dependence  upon  Thee  and  in- 
voke Thy  divine  blessing.  Enlarge  our 
hearts  that  we  may  be  more  and  more 
devoted  in  prayer  and  that  we  may  in  truth 
and  in  fact  be  witnesses  for  thee.  Help  us 
In  all  our  perplexities  to  know  Thy  will  and 
give  to  us  the  strength  and  courage  to  do  as 
Thou  deslrest,  make  us  conscious  of  Thy 
presence  as  we  are  granted  this  privilege  of 
breaking  bread  together,  and  Almighty  Ood 
in  these  days  of  constant  stress  and  strain. 
In  these  days  of  wars  and  rximors  of  wars.  In 
these  days  of  national  calamity  evidencing 
man's  inhumanity  to  man.  we  ask  a  special 
blessing  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  his  Cabinet,  and  those  in  positions 
to  speak  and  act  for  this  great  Nation  of 
ours.  Be  Thou  their  consultant,  let  their 
words  and  their  deeds  be  always  acceptable 
in  Thy  sight. 

Give  to  our  statesmen  the  grace,  wisdom, 
and  courage  to  promote  righteousness  at 
home  and  in  our  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries. 

Bless,  too.  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
with  their  rulers  and  statesmen,  may  we  all 
of  us  somehow  be  Instrumental  In  opening 
the  doors  of  other  homes  for  Thy  divine 
incoming. 

And  now.  accept  our  thanksgiving  for  Thy 
generous  blessing  In  material  refreshment 
and  spiritual  strength.  Keep  us  under  Thy 
care  so  that  whether  we  eat  or  drink  or 
whatever  we  do,  we  may  do  all  In  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  to  the  glory  of  Ood. 
Amen. 


Message    or    Welcome    bt    Senator    Prank 
Carlson 

Once  again  we  meet  In  this  manner,  and 
we  are  again  honored  In  having  the  President 
of  the  United  States  meet  with  us.  We  are 
also  honored  to  have  with  us  the  Speaker, 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Chief  Justice, 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  members  of 
the  diplomatic  corps,  members  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  Members  of 
Congress,  and  others  Interested  In  the  wel- 
fare of  this  great  Nation.  We  have  found 
this  event  to  be  most  meaningful,  not  only 
to  those  of  us  who  gather  here  but  to  mU- 
llons  of  citizens  across  this  Nation.  The 
growth  of  the  prayer  breakfast  movement 
during  these  past  12  years  has  been  remark- 
able, more  than  45  of  our  States  had  Gov- 
ernors' prayer  breakfasts,  and  scores  of  cities 
across  the  land  have  had  their  own  mayors* 
prayer  breakfasts.  A  breakfast  much  like  this 
one  here  this  morning  was  held  recently  in 
Costa  Rica  and  was  attended  by  the  Presi- 
dents of  three  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. Prayer  groups  now  meet  regularly  In 
Tokyo,  Paris,  Madrid,  and  in  a  number  of 
other  world  capitals,  and  there  Is  a  growing 
appreciation  for  the  values  gained  when  the 
leaders  meet  in  a  spirit  of  prayer  recogniz- 
ing that  our  ultimate  hope  and  our  trust  is  in 
God.  This  annual  event  grew  out  of  the 
inspiration  received  in  the  prayer  breakfast 
groups  which  met  weekly  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
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and  the  House  of  Representatives.  New 
prayer  groups  which  meet  weekly  are  being 
organized  amongst  businessmen,  civic  offi- 
cials, secretaries,  clerks,  housewives,  college 
and  university  students.  This  should  be  most 
encouraging  to  all  of  us,  for  It  can  do  much 
to  strengthen  the  spiritual  character  of  our 
great  Nation. 


INTHODUCTION  OF  GUESTS  BT  SENATOR  CARLSON 

In  addition  to  those  on  the  program,  we 
are  honored  to  have  with  us  at  the  head  table 
the  Honorable  John  McCormack,  Speaker 
of  the  House;  the  Honorable  Earl  Warren, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court; 
the  Honorable  Edmond  Mlchelet,  president 
of  ICCL:  the  Honorable  Douglas  C  Dillon. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  the  Honorable 
Robert  S.  McNamara.  Secretary  of  Defense; 
the  Honorable  Luther  H.  Hodges.  Secretary 
of  Commerce;  the  Honorable  Anthony  Cele- 
brezze.  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare;  the  Honorable  Stewart  L.  Udall. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  the  Honorable 
John  A.  Oronouskl.  Postmaster  General;  the 
Honorable  John  Stennls,  U.S.  Senator  from 
Mississippi;  the  Honorable  Prank  B.  Morri- 
son, Governor  of  Nebraska;  the  Honorable 
Parrls  Bryant,  Governor  of  Florida;  the  Hon- 
orable Carl  Sanders,  Governor  of  Georgia; 
and  Mr.  Bill  Jones.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  host 
for  the  breakfast. 


Greetings  bt  General  Silverthorn 
Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Chief  Justice,  distinguished  gentlemen, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  occasion  is  really 
very  significant.  Here  we  have  assembled  the 
leaders  of  our  three  branches  of  Government 
together  with  certain  business,  educational, 
and  professional  leaders  from  nongovern- 
mental activities.  We  have  come  here.  Mr. 
President,  to  manifest  to  you  and  to  o\ir 
country  and  to  the  world  our  Christian  herit- 
age. We  recall  that  some  of  the  earliest 
settlers  of  our  country  declared  that  their 
purpose  In  colonizing  this  land  was  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  advancement  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

Today,  as  a  great  Christian  nation  we  can 
assemble  here  above  political  and  creedal  dif- 
ferences and  declare  our  faith  and  belief  in 
Jesus  Christ  and  rededicate  ourselves  to  Him. 
The  passage  of  Scripture  which  comes  to 
mind  at  this  time  is  that  one  in  which 
Almighty  God  said  that  "If  His  people,  which 
are  called  by  His  name,  would  humble  them- 
selves and  pray  and  seek  His  face  and  turn 
from  their  evil  ways.  He  would  hear  from 
Heaven,  forgive  their  sins  and  heal  the 
land."  And  so.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  my  earn- 
est hope  that  through  our  presence  here  this 
morning  we  pledge  to  do  our  part  in  main- 
taining God  as  nur  standard  in  public  and 
private  life  and  by  that  action  we  can  pro- 
duce an  awakened  United  States  through 
dedicated  Christian  citizens. 
Thank  you 


through  the  great  teachings  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  We  have 
been  further  given  this  capacity  by  the 
great  Invasion  of  history  by  the  thrust  of 
God  In  a  new  revelation  In  His  Son,  Jesus 
Christ,  who  was  sent  to  redeem  man  from 
sin  and  from  self.  And  because  of  this  in- 
vasion of  our  history,  and  this  revelation, 
and  through  our  commitment  to  Him.  we 
can.  indeed,  have  the  capacity  to  be  seekers 
of  righteousness. 

The  words  "confident  In  liberty"  also  de- 
note the  fact  that  our  liberties  and  our 
freedoms  that  this  Nation  has  come  to  en- 
joy were  obviously  not  bestowed  by  men. 
but  have  been  endowed  by  our  Creator.  And 
In  the  defense  of  these  liberties  and  these 
freedoms,  we  need  then  to  mobilize  all  our 
resources,  and  the  call  for  spiritual  mobiliza- 
tion is  a  clarion  call  in  this  day.  Spiritual 
mobilization,  not  In  terms  of  labels,  not  In 
terms  of  commitment  to  Institutions  or 
organizations,  but  truly  a  spiritual  mobiliza- 
tion in  terms  of  what  Christ  can  do  in  the 
lives  of  men,  in  the  lives  of  cities,  in  the 
lives  of  SUtes  and  in  the  lives  of  nations. 

So  that  in  this  commitment,  and  in  this 
spiritual  mobilization,  we  can.  indeed,  re- 
solve the  conflicts,  we  can.  indeed,  resolve 
the  injustices.  And.  by  banding  ourselves 
together,  so  that  we  may  think  this  way, 
that  we  may  pray  this  way.  and  that  we  may 
live  this  way.  we  can.  indeed,  create  and 
bring  the  spiritual  revolution. 


:he*^  Hot 


Remarks  bt  th£^  Honorable  Mark  O. 
HATriELD,  Governor  or  Oregon 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Chief 
Justice,  distinguished  leaders  of  many  na- 
tions, in  the  magnificent  Capitol  Building 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  there  are  words  en- 
graved in  the  marble:  "In  the  souls  of  its 
citizens  will  be  found  the  likeness  of  the 
State,  which  if  they  be  unjust  and  tyranni- 
cal, then  will  it  reflect  their  vices,  but  if 
they  be  lovers  of  righteousness,  confident  in 
their  liberties,  so  will  it  be  clean  In  justice, 
bold  In  freedom."' 

The  words  "lovers  of  righteousness"  de- 
note both  an  Individual  and  a  national 
ethic,  one  in  which  man  has  the  capacity  to 
rise  and  to  achieve.  Not  because  of  our 
own  abilities  or  ego,  but  because  there  Is 
possibility  and  need  to  displace  the  human 
ego  with  a  commitment  to  a  higher  author- 
ity.    We    have    been    given    this    capacity 


Intercession  for  National  Leaders  bt  Dr. 
Abraham  Vereide 
We  as  a  nation  are  meeting  today,  let 
us  rise  and  Ulk  to  God.  O  wonderful  God. 
our  heavenly  Father,  in  whom  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being.  As  a  jseople  we 
meet  through  our  representatives  here  this 
morning  to  thank  Thee  for  Thy  grace  and 
mercy  to  us,  for  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins, 
for  grace  and  strength  for  every  situation, 
for  Thy  presence  here  and  now  and  with  us 
moment  by  moment  where  we  are  to  sustain 
us  with  wisdom  and  power  for  every  hour 
and  what  we  need  for  every  situation.  Lord 
God.  we  do  thank  Thee  that  Thou  art  avail- 
able, that  this  is  so  Throughout  the  ages 
past  Thou  hast  revealed  Thyself,  we  have 
found  that  as  we  humbled  ourselves  and 
forsook  our  sins  and  sought  Thy  face  and 
prayed,  and  prayed,  and  prayed,  that  Thou 
didst  forgive  our  sins  and  healed  the  land 
and  brought  new  blessings  to  us  as  Individ- 
uals, as  cities,  as  States,  and  as  a  nation  and 
throughout  the  world.  This  morning,  O 
God,  we  present  our  people,  our  leadership, 
and  especially  our  beloved  President,  and  ask 
for  their  anointing  power  with  Thy  Holy 
Spirit  Invasion  that  we  Indeed  may  go  forth 
and  to  acquit  ourselves  like  real  men,  with- 
out fear,  without  weakening  for  any  prob- 
lems, knowing  that  Thou  hast  not  given  us 
the  spirit  of  fear  but  of  power,  of  love,  and 
of  a  sound  mind  and  so  we  dedicate  ourselves 
and  pray  Thy  grace  to  abide  with  us.  through 
Our  Lord  and  Saviour.  Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 

Message  bt  Dr  Billt  Graham 
Mr.  President.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr  Chief  Jus- 
tice, distinguished  guests,  there's  a  passage 
in  the  21st  chapter  of  Luke  by  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  that  I  think  is  relevant  for  us 
here  this  morning  In  view  of  the  headlines 
of  the  last  few  weeks.  All  the  way  through 
the  Scriptures,  the  Bible  talks  about  the  last 
days;  the  Bible  talks  about  the  climax  of 
history:  the  Bible  talks  about  the  day  of  the 
Lord  The  other  day,  Pope  Paul  stood  at 
Maghetto  and  met  the  President  of  Israel, 
at  that  place  where  the  Bible  predicts  will 
be  the  last  great  battle  of  history  and  pled 
for  peace 

In  this  passage.  Our  Lord  is  talking  about 
that  period  In  history,  and  He  says  this: 
"And  there  will  be  signs  in  the  sun.  and  the 
moon,  and  the  stars.     And  upon  the  earth 


there  will  be  distress  of  nations  In  perplexity 
at  the  roaring  of  the  sea  and  of  the  waves. 
Men  fainting  with  fear  and  with  forboding 
at  what  is  coming  on  the  world,  for  the 
powers  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  will  be 
shaken." 

It  seems  to  me.  that  If  there  has  ever  been 
a  period  In  history  when  the  powers  of  the 
earth  and  the  heavens  are  shaking.  It  is  at 
the  present  moment     And  here  are  two  very 
interesting  words  In  Greek  that  Jesus  Christ 
used:  The  first  one  Is  "slnlcha"  (slnlka).     He 
used  it  for  distress,  as  translated  In  English, 
and   It   means  this:    to  be   pressed  from   all 
sides.     In  other  words,  Jesus  said,  "There's 
coming  a  future  generation  upon  the  earth 
that  will  be  pressed  from  all  sides."     And. 
then,  the  second  word  Is  also  very  Interesting, 
which  Is  translated  "perplexity."    That  word 
In    Greek    actually    means    "no    way    out." 
Jesus  said  there  Is  coming  a  period  In  history 
when  the  nations  of  the  world  will  be  pressed 
from  all  sides  and  there  will  be  no  way  out. 
Today,  we  are  pressed.    We  are  pressed  In- 
ternationally, from  South  Vietnam  to  Cyprus, 
to  Panama,  around  the  world  we  are  being  ^ 
pressed    as    never    before.     And   we    are   re- 
minded of   the  words  of  the  late  President 
Kennedy   when  he  said,   "No  man   entering 
upon   this   office   could   fall   to  be  staggered 
upon  learning  the  harsh  enormities  of  the 
trials  through   which  we  must  pass  in   the 
next  few  years      Each  day  the  crisis  multi- 
plies     Each  day   their  solution  grows  more 
difficult     Each  day  we  draw  nearer  the  hour 
of    maximum    danger,"    and    then    he    said. 
"Time   has   not   been   our  friend."     We   are 
pressed  demographlcally.    The  population  of 
the  world  is  Increasing  rapidly.    Three  billion 
people  now.    In  37  years  there  will  be  6  bil- 
lion people,  and  one-half  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation of  the  world  at  this  hour  is  under  21 
years  of  age.     These  are  young  people,  who 
think  of   World   War  II  as  ancient  history. 
They're  the  atomic  young  people.    They  are 
the  young  people  of  the  science,  the  space 
age.  and   they  are  Impatient,   and   they  are 
not  going   to  wait      And.  In  the  Congo  at 
this  very  hour,  we  read   In  our  papers  this 
morning  that  those  marauding  bands  of  ter- 
rorists are  all  from   15  to  18  years  of  age. 
Young  people  on  the  march  under  varioiu 
flags  throughout  the  world. 

We  are  pressed  morally.  Most  of  us  read 
in  one  of  our  news  magazines  2  weeks  ago 
about  the  moral  conditions  of  the  Nation. 
The  publisher  of  that  magazine  has  written 
a  letter  in  the  present  issue  of  the  magazine. 
Time  magazine,  and  he  says  the  reason  Time 
printed  that  article  was  to  shock  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  to  show  us  how  far  down  the 
road  morally  we've  gone.  If  ever  we  needed 
a  moral  revival,  it  is  today. 

We  are  also  pressed  in  other  ways.  We 
are  pressed  in  social  problems.  Poverty,  race. 
We  all  applaud  the  President's  war  on  pov- 
erty. We  were  all  shocked  to  read  in  one  of 
our  cities,  at  Christmastime.  12  people 
burned  to  death,  they  were  living  in  1 
room.  This  should  never  be  in  a  nation  such 
as  America,  the  wealthiest  in  the  world.  And 
the  race  problem  is  not  going  to  be  solved 
entirely  in  the  streets  or  in  the  halls  of  the 
legislature.  It's  going  to  be  solved  in  the 
hearts  of  men  and  women,  and  it's  going  to 
be  solved  In  a  spiritual  dimension.  We  are 
pressed. 

We  are  also  pressed  by  a  peeslmlstlc  phi- 
losophy Henry  James.  James  Joyce.  Eugene 
ONelll.  Hemingway.  Faulkner.  Wolfe.  Con- 
rad. Kaiser.  Hardy.  Aldous  Huxley.  H.  G. 
Wells.  D.  H.  Lawrence.  Sinclair  Lewis,  and 
others,  portray  today  a  society  In  a  mood 
of  indecision,  confusion,  and  bewilderment, 
shifting  in  Its  human  positions,  frightened 
and  unsure  and  pessimistic.  And  one  of  our 
European  philosophers  from  France,  Jean 
Paul  Sartre,  has  said  there  is  no  exit  from 
the  human  dilemma. 

We  are  also  pressed  psychologically.  One- 
half  of  all  the  hospital  beds  in  the  United 
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States  at  this  hour  are  occupied  by  mental 
patients.  Our  people  are  being  pressed 
psychologically.  Home  problems,  business 
problems,  health  problems,  family  problems, 
personal  problems.  We  want  to  scream  at 
life.  We  want  to  bury  our  heads  In  the  sand 
and  say.  "Maybe  it'll  go  away."  But  it 
doesn't  go  away.  Its  still  there. 

And  Jesus  said  there  would  come  a  time 
In  history  when  men  would  be  pressed  like 
this  from  all  sides  and  He  said  there  will  be 
no  way  out.  Except  one.  He  said  there'll 
be  one  way  out  and  only  one.  He  said.  "I 
am  the  way.  the  truth,  and  the  light.  No 
man  can  enter  the  Kingdom  of  God  except 
by  Me."  There  is  one  way  out  of  our  di- 
lemma. One  w.iy  out  of  our  pressures. 
Many  people  are  turning  to  dope,  to  alcohol, 
to  sex  experiences,  to  every  other  thing. 
There's  one  way  out.  But  this  is  the  way 
that  we  seemingly  refuse  to  take.  It's  so 
simple.  The  Bible  teaches  that  when  Jesus 
Christ  died  on  that  cross.  He  took  our  sins 
and  mistakes  and  pressures.  And  Jesus  said, 
"In  the  world  ye  shall  have  pressure,  but 
be  of  good  cheer.  I  have  overcome  the 
world  "  The  victory  is  found  in  a  spiritual 
dimension,  and  I  believe  that  the  greatest 
need  of  America  at  this  hour  is  a  moral  and 
spiritual  awakening  that  will  sweep  the  Na- 
tion from  coast  to  coast  and  put  back  into 
our  society  a  moral  fiber  that  we  need,  and 
a  will  to  resist  the  forces  of  t3rranny  and 
a  will  to  maintain  our  freedoms  at  an  hour 
when  they  are  being  attacked. 

How  can  we  do  It  on  a  personal  level? 
Our  society  is  only  made  up  of  individuals 
and  our  Nation  is  only  as  strong  as  the  in- 
dividuals that  make  It  up.  First,  there 
must  be  a  realization  of  human  needs.  We 
read  our  newspapers  every  day,  and  it  testi- 
fies of  our  sins  and  our  failures.  It  may  be 
an  Elchmann  in  Germany,  it  may  be  an 
Oswald  in  the  United  States.  Wherever  we 
turn,  we  see  sin,  prejudice,  hatred,  wicked- 
ness, murder,  lying,  cheating.  Where  does  it 
come  from?  The  Bible  says  it  comes  from 
the  human  heart.  And  all  of  tis  are  guilty 
We're  all  Involved.  Because  the  Bible  says 
all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory 
of  God.  You  and  I  are  guilty.  We  have 
sinned  before  God.  we  are  a  planet  In  re- 
bellion against  God.  We  turn  every  direc- 
tion for  the  solution  of  our  problem  but  to 
God.  There  has  to  come  a  time,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  when  we're  willing  to  say  "I'm 
wrong."  "I,  Billy  Graham,  have  sinned.  I've 
failed,  I  need  help."  We  need  to  be  like 
Lillian  Roth  In  "I'll  Cry  Tomorrow."  She 
never  solved  her  problem  of  alcoholism  until 
she  was  willing  to  say  "I  need  help."  And 
when  you  come  to  that  in  your  own  individ- 
ual life,  and  say  "I  need  God."  that's  the  first 
step  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  He  can  rid  you 
of  your  pressures  and  the  things  that  are 
feeding  upon  you  from  every  direction. 

Secondly,  by  faith,  we  must  turn  to  the 
cross.  That's  where  Christ  came  Into  his- 
tory, that's  where  God  spoke.  And  in  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ,  It  wasn't  just  the  death 
of  a  good  man,  this  was  God  dying  in  our 
place,  taking  our  sins.  And  He  says  if  you 
come  by  faith,  as  a  little  child,  you  may 
be  a  leader  of  government,  you  may  be  a  pro- 
fessor In  the  university,  but  Jesus  said  no 
man  will  enter  the  Kingdom  of  God  except 
as  he  comes  as  a  little  child.  We  have  to 
humble  ourselves,  it  takes  a  great  deal  of 
humility  and  we  have  to  be  willing  to  hum- 
ble ourselves  as  individuals  and  say.  Oh, 
Christ,  I  take  you  as  my  own.  and  I  make  this 
commitment  that  we've  already  heard  about. 

And.  then,  lastly,  we  must  be  willing  to 
obey  Him.  Yes,  there's  a  way  out.  It's  the 
way  that  our  fathers  took,  the  early  colonists 
that  came  to  this  country.  It's  the  way  that 
George  Washington  took  at  Valley  Forge. 
It's  the  way  that  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
others  took  at  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. It's  the  way  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
took  during  the  Civil  War.    We  are  pressed 


today.  And  President  Johnson's  first  words 
as  President  were:  "I  will  do  my  best,  and 
that's  all  I  can  do.  I  ask  for  your  help  and 
God's." 

I  believe,  sir,  that  these  people  are  com- 
mitting to  you  their  prayer,  their  coopera- 
tion, and  their  help  as  you  lead  this  Nation 
through  a  perilous  course  during  these  dan- 
gerous days  of  history. 

God  bless  you.  sir.  and  thank  you  very 
much. 


Message  bt  the  President  of  the 
United    States 

Senator  Carlson.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Chief 
Justice,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  Dr.  Gra- 
ham, my  fellow  Americans,  no  man  could  live 
In  the  house  where  I  live  now.  or  work  at 
the  desk  where  I  work  now  without  needing 
and  without  seeking  the  strength  and  the 
support  of  earnest  and  frequent  prayer. 

Since  last  we  met.  it  has  fallen  to  me  to 
learn  personally  the  truth  Thomas  Jefferson 
spoke  BO  long  ago.  when  he  said,  "The  second 
office  of  the  Government  is  honorable  and 
easy,  the  first  is  but  a  splendid  misery." 

In  these  last  70  days,  prayer  has  helped 
me  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  first  office 
which  are  too  great  to  be  borne  by  anyone 
alone.  We  who  hold  public  office  are  en- 
joined by  our  Constitution  against  enacting 
laws  to  tell  the  people  when  or  where  or  how 
to  pray.  All  our  experience,  and  all  of  our 
knowledge  proves  that  injunction  is  good. 
For  if  government  could  ordain  the  people's 
prayers,  government  could  also  ordain  its 
ovim  worship  and  that  must  never  be. 

The  separation  of  church  and  state  has 
served  our  freedom  well  because  men  of 
state  have  not  separated  themselves  from 
church  and  faith  and  prayer.  Senator  Carl- 
son. I  believe  that  these  annual  prayer 
breakfasts  serve  a  most  useful  purpose  In 
both  reminding  and  reassuring  the  people 
that  those  who  hold  their  trust  are  them- 
selves godly  and  prayerful  men  and  women. 

In  saying  this,  there  Is  a  personal  thought 
that  I  would  like  to  express  to  you.  This 
Federal  city  of  Washington.  In  which  we  live 
and  work.  Is  much  more  than  a_place  of 
residence.  For  the  190  million  people  that 
we  serve,  and  for  many  millions  in  other 
lands,  Washington  Is  the  symbol  and  the 
showcase  of  a  great  nation  and  a  greater 
cause  of  human  liberty  on  earth. 

In  this  Capital  City  today,  we  have  monu- 
ments to  Lincoln,  and  to  Jefferson,  and  to 
Washington,  and  to  many  statesmen  and 
many  soldiers.  But,  at  this  seat  of  govern- 
ment, there  must  be  a  fitting  memorial  to  the 
God  who  made  us  all.  Our  Government 
cannot  and  should  not  sponsor  the  erection 
of  such  a  memorial  with  public  funds,  but 
such  a  living  memorial  should  be  here.  It 
should  be  a  center  of  prayer,  open  to  all 
men  of  all  faiths  at  all  times. 

If  I  may  speak  this  morning  as  a  citizen 
and  a  colleague  and  a  friend.  I  would  like 
to  suggest  to  this  group  which  has  done 
so  much  through  all  the  years  to  undertake 
the  mission  of  bringing  together  the  faiths 
and  religions  of  America  to  support  Jointly 
such  a  memorial  here  in  this  Federal  city, 
the  Capital  of  the  free  world. 

The  world  is  given  many  statistics  about 
the  per  capita  vices  of  Washington,  but  the 
world  knows  all  too  little  about  the  per 
capita  virtues  of  those  who  live  and  labor 
here.  I  believe,  and  I  would  hope  that  you 
would  agree,  that  the  true  Image  of  Wash- 
ington is  not  that  of  power  or  pomp  or 
plenty.  It  Is  rather  that  of  a  prayerful 
Capital  of  good  and  God-fearing  people. 


ble  ourselves  before  the  Lord  our  God  and 
acknowledge  our  helpless  dependence  upon 
Him  and  live  in  His  strength  and  His  right- 
eousness. Grant  that  we  as  individuals  and 
we  as  a  people  shall  serve  the  Lord  our  God 
In  righteousness  and  peace.  We  ask  this  in 
the  name  of  Him  who  taught  us  to  pray:  "Our 
Father,  who  art  In  heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy 
name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  us  this  day 
our  dally  bread  and  forgive  us  our  trespasses 
as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us; 
and  lead  us  not  into  temptation  but  deliver 
us  from  evil  for  Thine  is  the  kingdom  and 
the  power  and  the  glory  forever.     Amen." 


Benediction  bt  Dr.  Richard  C.  Halverson, 
Associate  Executive  Director,  ICL 
Let  us  rise  together.  We  thank  Thee,  our 
Father,  for  what  our  ears  have  heard  and  for 
what  our  eyes  have  seen  and  our  hearts  have 
felt  this  morning.  Grant  that  we  shall  not 
soon  forget  this  moment,  that  we  shall  hum- 


RESOLUnON    OF    KANSAS    VETER- 
INARY MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Madam  President, 
one  of  the  problems  confronting  the  live- 
stock industry  at  this  time  is  the  ever- 
increasing  imp>orts  of  beef  and  meat 
products — particularly  beef. 

Up  to  last  year  imc>orts  of  beef  and 
meat  products  Into  the  United  States 
did  not  exceed  5  percent  of  total  con- 
sumption, however,  during  the  past  year 
this  has  increased  to  11  percent  and  is 
having  ■  a  serious  effect  on  livestock 
prices.  In  fact,  it  is  disastrous  to  many 
livestock  producers. 

It  is  imperative  that  action  be  taken 
that  would  limit  these  imports  to  5  or  6 
percent  if  we  are  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve the  livestock  industry. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Kansas 
Veterinary  Medical  Association,  a  res- 
olution, was  linanimously  adopted  urging 
that  positive  action  be  taken  to  bring 
about  an  agreement  reducing  and  limit- 
ing beef  imports  into  this  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  on  Beet  Imports 

Whereas,  throughout  most  of  the  year  of 
1963,  U.S.  livestock  producers  have  faced 
almost  steady  declining  prices,  and  the  out- 
look, according  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. In  1964  Is  for  prices  to  continue  to 
weaken;  and 

Whereas  Imports  of  beef  and  veal  Into  this 
country  more  than  tripled  In  the  5-year 
period  1957-62.  and.  said  Imports  Increased 
25  p>ercent  in  1963  over  1962.  and,  nearly  11 
percent  of  all  beef  consumed  In  the  United 
States  was  Imported  from  foreign  countries; 
and 

Whereas  the  available  market  for  U.S.  cat- 
tle production  Is  so  decreased  by  these  Im- 
ports, then.  Increased  imports  of  beef  is  very 
prominent  among  the  reasons  for  the  dis- 
ruption of  our  livestock  market:   and 

Whereas  it  is  possible  to  control  imports, 
it  is  possible  to  reduce  our  Imports  and 
thereby  Increase  the  available  market  for  our 
own  beef  produced  In  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  in  Kansas  cash  receipts  from  the 
sales  of  livestock  account  for  more  than  one- 
half  of  total  farm  Income,  and  that  this  in- 
come is  now  very  seriously  endangered  by 
increasing  beef  imports :  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Kansas  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  request  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  the  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  the  Chairman  and  Commission- 
ers of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  and  the 
members  of  the  Kansas  congressional  dele- 
gation;  that  Immediate  and  positive  action 
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be  taken  to  bring  about  an  agreement  re- 
ducing and  limiting  beef  ImporU  Into  this 
country. 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  KANSAS  FLY- 
ING FARMER  ASSOCIATION 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Madam  President, 
the  Kansas  Flying  Farmer  Agricultural 
Committee  and  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Kansas  Flying  Farmers  at  a  recent 
meeting  unanimously  adopted  resolu- 
tions regarding  some  of  our  domestic  and 
international  problems. 

The  Kansas  Plying  Parmer  Association 
was  organized  several  years  ago  and  its 
membership  is  composed  of  several  hun- 
dred farmers  and  other  outstanding  citi- 
zens of  our  State.  They  have  for  years 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  problems 
affecting  our  State's  welfare. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olutions be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Kansas  Flying 
Farmer  Association  officially  encourage  the 
Kansas  delegation  (Senators  and  Representa- 
tives at  Washington  level)  to  discourage  leg- 
islation which  tends  to  conform  to  USDA 
policy  of  division  and  moving  of  acreages 
from  established  areas  to  other  locations; 
belt 

Resolved.  That  the  KFF  Agricultural  Ckjm- 
mlttee  work  with  Its  local  level  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  to  hold  rein  on  the  state 
office  of  USDA  on  farm  problems;  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  KFF  request  their  Kan- 
sas delegation  at  Washington  to  discourage 
any  further  farm  program,  and  encourage 
complete  repeal  of  all  present  legislation; 
belt 

Resolved.  That  the  Kansas  delegation 
(Washington  level)  show  more  Interest  In 
legal  actions  taken  by  USDA  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  against  citizens  of  their 
States,  In  that  those  actions  are  In  many 
cases  misrepresentations  of  true  facts  and 
have  only  harassing  value;  be  It 

Resolr)fd.  That  U.S.  Representatives  and 
Senators  be  requested  to  reduce  appropria- 
tions to  USDA — and  specially  limit  the  ad- 
ministrative budget  of  USDA;  be  It 

Resolved,  That  legUlatlon  be  encouraged  to 
Isolate  present  stocks  of  CCC  wheat,  feed 
grains  and  other  farm  products,  from  cur- 
rent domestic  and  world  markets;  be  It 

Resolved,  That  U.S.  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives be  encouraged  and  requested  to 
remove  the  Anf\iso  amendment,  which  now 
can  remove  acreage  even  though  the  May  21 
referendum  failed 


THE  CENTRAL  INTELUGENCE 
AGENCY 

Mr.  DODD.  Madam  President,  I  have 
been  disturbed,  as  I  am  sure  many  of  my 
colleagues  have  been,  by  the  virtual  epi- 
demic of  attacks  on  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  in  recent  months. 

Some  of  these  attacks  have  clearly 
been  the  product  of  irresponsible  and 
speculative  news  reporting  by  men  who 
are  more  concerned  with  the  headline 
value  of  something  that  smacks  of  sen- 
sation or  scandal  than  they  are  with  the 
security  of  the  country. 

But  there  have  also  been  attacks,  or 
sharp  criticisms,  by  commentators  of 
national  reputation  who  are  generally 
careful  about  their  facts  but  who  have 
apparently  been  impressed  by  some  of 
the  rvimors  and  stories  and  inaccuracies 


which  seem  to  have  become  credible  be- 
cause they  have  been  repeated  so  often. 

There  have  also  been  attacks  on  the 
CIA  by  distinguished  Members  of  Con- 
gress which  seem  to  me  exaggerated  and 
without  foundation.  These  men  are 
friends  of  mine,  whom  I  respect  and  who 
are  greatly  respected  by  the  country. 
Their  views  are  very  influential  and  be- 
cause of  this  I  feel  an  obligation  to  make 
reply  to  some  criticisms  which  I  feel  are 
unwarranted. 

Baiting  the  CIA  almost  seems  to  have 
achieved  the  stature  of  a  popular  na- 
tional pastime. 

It  Is  a  highly  dangerous  pastime  be- 
cause the  CIA  is  one  of  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  our  security. 

There  is  also  something  unbecoming 
about  the  pastime,  because  the  CIA  can- 
not defend  itself.  Attacking  the  CIA, 
indeed,  is  something  like  beating  a  man 
who  has  his  arms  tied  behind  his  back. 
For  reasons  of  national  security,  the 
Agency  cannot  confirm  or  deny  pub- 
lished reports,  true  or  false,  favorable  or 
unfavorable.  It  cannot  alibi.  It  can- 
not explain.  It  cannot  answer  even  the 
most  outrageously  inaccurate  charges. 

It  was  to  this  situation  that  President 
Kennedy  addressed  himself  when  he 
spoke  to  the  CIA  personnel  at  their  head- 
quarters in  Langley.  Va.,  on  November 
28,  1961. 

Your  successes  are  unheralded — 

Said  President  Kennedy — 

Your  failures  are  trumpeted.  •  •  •  But  I 
am  sxire  you  realize  how  Important  Is  your 
work,  how  essential  It  Is — and.  In  the  long 
sweep  of  history,  how  significant  your  efforts 
will  be  Judged.  So  I  do  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  you  now.  and  I  am  confident 
that  In  the  future  you  will  continue  to  merit 
the  appreciation  of  our  country,  as  you  have 
In  the  past. 

The  charges  that  have  been  made 
against  the  CIA  in  recent  months  are  al- 
most as  numerous  as  they  are  sensa- 
tional. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  CIA  has 
been  running  wild,  that  It  has  been  func- 
tioning without  control  or  supervision 
either  by  Congress  or  the  administration, 
that  it  has  been  making  foreign  policy. 
The  CIA  has  been  criticized  for  the  U-2 
overflight. 

It  has  been  blamed  for  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  disaster. 

And  it  has  even  been  criticized  for  the 
anti-Mossadegh  coup  in  Iran  and  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  pro-Communist  Arbenz 
government  in  Guatemala. 

Whether  the  critics  realize  It  or  not. 
these  charges  also  constitute  an  attack 
on  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  both 
President  Eisenhower  and  President 
Kennedy.  It  is  tantamount  to  accusing 
them  of  passively  allowing  an  executive 
agency  to  function  without  control  or 
supervision,  and  to  make  foreign  policy — 
in  other  words,  to  usurp  the  President's 
own  authority.  This  is  patently  ridicu- 
lous. Neither  President  would  ever  have 
permitted  such  a  thing. 

I  propose  to  say  a  few  words  about 
some  of  these  charges. 

I  feel  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  do  so, 
because  in  the  course  of  my  travels 
around  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa.  I  have 
come  to  know  many  of  the  CIA's  field 


representatives,  and,  from  long  conver- 
sations with  them,  I  have  some  appreci- 
ation. I  believe,  of  the  work  they  do.  In 
addition,  I  know  something  of  the  head- 
quarters operation  because  senior  oflB- 
cers  of  the  Agency  have  on  a  number  of 
occasions  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security  and 
have  given  testimony  of  vital  signifi- 
cance. 

If  the  overall  quality  of  an  agency  may 
be  judged  from  the  quality  of  the  men 
who  compose  it,  then  the  CIA  would  have 
to  be  given  a  triple  A  rating.  I  have 
never  encountered  in  any  Goveriunent 
agency  a  body  of  men  whose  ability  and 
dedication  impressed  me  more. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  charge  di- 
rected against  the  CIA  is  that  It  operates 
completely  without  congressional  over- 
sight or  supervision.  It  is  this  charge 
that  has  given  rise  to  the  clamor  for  a 
congressional  watchdog  committee. 

This  charge  is  totally  and  demon- 
strably untrue.  Indeed,  the  CIA  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  supervised  agencies 
in  the  Government. 

In  both  the  House  and  Senate  there  are 
special  subcommittees  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  that  oversee  the 
activities  of  CIA. 

In  the  House  these  subcommittees  are 
headed  by  Representatives  Carl  Vinson 
and  Clarence  Cannon;  in  the  Senate 
they  are  headed  by  Senator  Russell  and 
Senator  Hayden.  These  men  are  among 
the  most  knowledgeable  and  conscien- 
tious legislators  our  Nation  has  pro- 
duced; and  I,  for  one,  am  willing  to  abide 
by  their  judgment  on  matters  which,  for 
reasons  of  security,  cannot  be  revealed  to 
all  Members  of  Congress. 

The  Director  of  the  CIA  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  and  Senate  subcom- 
mittees have  frequent  meetings  during 
the  course  of  the  year.  The  subcom- 
mittees are  advised  and  fully  informed 
of  special  or  unusual  activities.  They 
are  also  informed  upon  the  receipt  of 
significant  Intelligence. 

In  1963,  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence or  his  deputy.  Gen.  Marshall  S. 
Carter,  appeared  before  congressional 
committees  on  some  30  occasions.  In 
addition  to  briefings  of  the  CIA  subcom- 
mittees in  the  House  and  Senate,  these 
appearances  included  briefings  on  sub- 
jects of  special  interest  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  the  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tees, the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee, and  other  committees. 

I  recall  the  clamor  that  immediately 
arose  when  our  U-2  plane  was  shot  down 
over  Soviet  territory  in  May  of  1960. 
Many  people  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  CIA  had  been  operating  on  its 
own.  without  the  authorization  of  Presi- 
dent or  Congress.  The  U-2  flights  were 
charged  with  endangering  the  security  of 
the  Nation,  when,  in  fact,  they  had  de- 
fended us  against  the  possibility  of  a  sur- 
prise missile  attack. 

President  Eisenhower  put  an  end  to 
the  speculation  about  the  lack  of  Execu- 
tive authorization  by  informing  the 
press  that  he  had  personally  approved 
the  U-2  program.  Unfortunately,  it  did 
not  receive  quite  as  much  attention  when 
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Representative  Cannom  on  May  10  rose  to 
inform  the  House  that  the  House  sub- 
committee was  fully  apprised  of  the  proj- 
ect, had  approved  it.  and  had  recom- 
mended the  funds  for  it. 

Let  me  quote  his  words  on  that  occa- 
sion, because  I  think  they  constitute  an 
adequate  response  to  all  those  who.  in 
ignorance  of  the  facts,  still  charge  that 
the  CIA  operates  without  congressional 
supervision. 

This  is  what  Representative  Cannon 
said: 

The  plane  was  on  an  espionage  mission 
authorized  and  supported  by  money  pro- 
vided under  an  appropriation  lecommended 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  passed  by  the  Coiigress. 

Although  the  Members  of  the  House  have 
not  generally  been  Informed  on  the  subject, 
the  mission  was  one  of  a  series  and  part  of 
an  established  program  with  which  the  sub- 
committee In  charge  of  the  appropriation 
was  familiar,  and  of  which  It  had  been  fully 
apprised  during  this  and  previous  sessions. 

The  appropriation  and  the  activity  had 
been  approved  and  recommended  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and,  like  all  military 
expenditures  and  operations,  was  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  for  whom 
all  members  of  the  subcommittee  have  the 
highest  regard  and  In  whose  military  capac- 
ity they  have  the  utmost  confidence. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  been  complaining 
about  in  advocating  a  joint  congressional 
watchdog  committee  is  that  they  have 
been  unaware  of  certain  activities  con- 
ducted by  the  CIA.  But  the  informa- 
tion gathered  by  CIA  and  the  activities 
conducted  by  it  must,  of  necessity,  be 
confined  to  a  careful  selected  and  re- 
stricted committee.  If  this  information 
were  made  available  to  all  Members  of 
Congress,  the  security  essential  for  na- 
tional defense  would  cease  to  exist. 

The  Members  of  Congress  are  all  trust- 
worthy ;  but  a  secret  ceases  to  be  a  secret 
when  it  is  shared  by  more  than  500 
people. 

Even  if  a  joint  congressional  watchdog 
committee  were  established,  it  would 
have  to  observe  the  same  rules  of  secrecy 
that  today  govern  the  activities  of  the 
House  and  Senate  subcommittee;  and 
those  Members  of  Congress  who  today 
complain  that  they  do  not  know  what 
the  CIA  is  doing,  would  still  find  that 
they  know  precious  little  about  it. 
Which.  I  may  say.  is  the  way  things 
ought  to  be. 

Whether  or  not  a  joint  committee  of 
Congress  could  more  effectively  supervise 
the  activities  of  the  CIA  than  the  House 
and  Senate  subcommittee  now  in  exist- 
ence is  a  purely  mechanical  question 
which  I  frankly  consider  to  be  of  a  third- 
rate  importance.  This  proposal  appears 
to  be  based  on  the  false  assumption  that 
the  CIA  has  engaged  in  unauthorized  ac- 
tivities. It  also  casts  doubt  upon  the 
competence  and  dedication  of  the  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate who  now  serve  on  the  two  subcom- 
mittees. 

As  for  the  oft-repeated  charge  that 
even  the  President  does  not  know  what 
the  CIA  is  doing,  let  me  quote  a  few  para- 
graphs from  the  National  Security  Act 


of  1947,  under  which  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  was  established: 

There  Is  hereby  established  under  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  a  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  with  a  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence, who  shall  be  the  head  thereof. 

The  National  Security  Act  further  pro- 
vides in  section  102<d) : 

For  the  purpose  of  coordinating  the  In- 
telligence activities  of  the  several  Govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies  In  the  In- 
terest of  national  security.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Agency,  under  the  direction  of 
the  National  Security  Council — 

(1)  to  advise  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil In  matters  concerning  such  Intelligence 
activities  of  the  Government  departments 
and  agencies  as  relate  to  national  security; 

(2)  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  for  the  coordination 
of  such  Intelligence  activities  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government  as 
relate  to  the  national  security; 

(3)  to  correlate  and  evaluate  Intelligence 
relating  to  the  national  security  •  •  •; 

(4)  to  perform,  for  the  benefit  of  the  exist- 
ing Intelligence  agencies,  such  additional 
services  of  common  concern  as  the  National 
Security  Council  determines  can  be  more 
efficiently  accomplished  centrally; 

(5)  to  perform  such  other  functions  and 
duties  related  to  Intelligence  affecting  the 
national  security  as  the  National  Security 
Council  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

The  text  of  any  piece  of  legislation 
makes  dry  reading,  but  I  have  gone  to 
the  trouble  of  reading  these  paragraphs 
of  the  National  Security  Act  for  the  rec- 
ord because  they  repeatedly  make  it  clear 
that  the  CIA  functions  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  National  Security  Council, 
and  as  an  arm  of  the  National  Security 
Council. 

They  also  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  the  CIA  was  to  have  duties  broader 
than  the  simple  gathering  of  intelligence 
data,  operating  under  the  direction  of 
the  National  Security  Council. 

The  wording  of  the  National  Security 
Act  was  a  reflection  of  the  growing  rec- 
ognition that  we  carmot  compete  with 
communism  if  we  confine  ourselves  to 
orthodox  diplomacy  and  orthodox  intel- 
ligence collection. 

Over  and  over  and  over  again,  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  a  handful  of 
trained  Communists  can  seize  control  of 
a  trade  union  or  a  student  federation, 
or  for  that  matter,  of  a  country.  The 
fact  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  are  non-Communists  or  anti- 
Communists  has.  in  most  such  situations, 
not  seriously  impeded  them  because  the 
opposition  generally  lacks  organization, 
lacks  know-how,  lacks  discipline,  lacks 
funds. 

In  every  country  that  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  Communists  or  that  has 
been  menaced  by  Communist  takeover, 
there  have  always  been  men  of  under- 
standing and  of  courage  who  are  pre- 
pared to  risk  their  lives  for  freedom. 
There  have  been  situations,  and  there 
will.  I  am  certain,  be  situations  in  the 
future,  in  which  some  sound  advice  plus 
some  limited  assistance  in  the  form  of 
fimds,  or  even  arms,  may  make  the 
difference  between  victory  or  defeat  for 
the  forces  of  freedom. 

If  we  are  not  prepared  to  give  this  as- 
sistance to  those  who  share  our  beliefs, 
then  we  might  as  well  run  up  the  flag 


of  surrender  today:  because  It  can  be 
predicted  as  a  certainty  that  the  Com- 
munists will  move  without  serious  op- 
position from  one  triumph  to  another. 

I  do  not  propose  to  draw  up  a  score- 
card  of  CIA  victories  and  CIA  defeats. 
I  do  not  know  for  certain  whether  they 
played  any  role  in  the  uprising  that  over- 
threw the  pro-Communist  government 
of  President  Arbenz  in  Guatemala. 
Nor  do  I  know  whether  the  Agency  was 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  over- 
throw of  the  lunatic  Mossadegh  regime 
in  Iran  in  1953.  But  I  would  like  to 
discuss  these  two  events  because  I  con- 
sider them  to  be  outstanding  examples  of 
the  kind  of  perilous  situation  I  have  just 
described. 

In  the  case  of  Guatemala,  the  Arbenz 
government,  which  had  been  elected  on 
a  nationalist  and  reform  program,  was 
moving,  in  a  manner  later  to  be  emulated 
by  Castro,  toward  the  complete  com- 
munization  of  the  country.  As  the  gov- 
ernment introduced  more  radical  meas- 
ures, it  lost  its  hold  over  the  people  and 
over  the  armed  forces.  But  the  regime 
would  not  have  toppled  had  it  not  been 
for  the  courageous  action  of  a  hand- 
ful of  patriots  under  Col.  Castillo  Armas, 
who  invaded  Guatemala  from  Honduras 
in  1954. 

When  this  small  band  of  determined 
patriots  established  themselves  on  Gua- 
temalan soil,  the  Arbenz  regime  collapsed 
like  a  house  of  cards.  Hardly  a  shot  was 
fired  in  its  defense,  so  completely  with- 
out support  was  it  among  the  people 
and  among  the  Guatemalan  armed 
forces. 

A  similar  situation  existed  in  Iran 
under  Mossadegh  in  1953.  Mossadegh 
had  come  to  power  as  a  Nationalist. 
But  his  nationalism  was  of  the  lunatic 
variety  that  was  prepared  to  give  carte 
blanche  to  the  Communists  in  return  for 
their  support.  Had  he  remained  in 
power  another  year,  it  is  probable  that 
today  Iran  would  be  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

In  August  1953.  mass  demonstrations 
against  the  Mossadegh  regime  erupted 
in  Teheran.  Within  48  hours,  the  re- 
gime had  been  swept  out  of  power,  the 
Communist  Tudeh  Party  had  been 
crushed,  and  wildly  cheering  throngs 
hailed  the  return  of  the  young  Shah  to 
his  throne. 

If  the  CIA  did  have  a  role  to  play  In 
Guatemala  and  Iran,  then  it  played  its 
role  successfully.  It  inflicted  two  great 
defeats  on  the  Communists  and  thereby 
saved  two  vital  countries  from  slipping 
into  the  Communist  orbit.  Is  this  some- 
thing we  should  apologize  for?  No,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  something  of  which 
every  American  should  be  proud. 

There  are  some  people  who  would  have 
us  place  an  absolute  prohibition  on  any 
form  of  assistance  to  the  forces  of  free- 
dom in  other  countries  in  the  name  of 
"nonintervention." 

Some  of  these  are  of  the  absolute  paci- 
fist variety,  who  would  rather  let  the 
Communists  take  over  the  world  than 
fight  against  them. 

Others  are  muddleheaded  moralists, 
who  might  be  willing  to  fight  if  their 
own  country  were  threatened  by  a  Com- 
munist takeover,  who  are  prepared  to 
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admit  that  the  Communists  engage  in 
massive  subversive  activities  of  every 
kind,  but  who,  for  some  strange  reason, 
consider  it  wrong  for  the  United  States 
to  do  anything  about  it. 

At  least  a  few  of  the  critics  of  the 
CIA's  operations  are  unquestionably  fel- 
low travelers  and  Communists. 

What  is  most  damaging  and  most  per- 
plexing, however,  is  the  criticism  that 
comes  from  Members  of  Congress  who 
are  staunch  anti-Communists,  who  do 
not  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  stand  by.  Indifferent  and  supine, 
while  the  Communists  proceed  to  take 
over  in  other  countries,  but  who.  never- 
theless, argue  that  the  CIA  should  not 
have  an  operational  function.  They  say 
that  if  the  United  States  is  to  conduct 
operations  designed  to  meet  the  Soviet 
subversive  threat,  this  should  be  done  by 
a  separate  agency. 

Once  the  need  for  clandestine  opera- 
tions is  conceded.  I  frankly  do  not  see  the 
importance  of  the  argument  that  they 
should  be  conducted  by  a  separate 
agency.  In  either  case,  the  United  States 
would  still  be  Involved  In  the  business 
of  covert  operations  which  so  disturbs 
the  ultramoralist  critics  of  the  CIA. 
Prom  a  strictly  practical  standpoint, 
moreover.  I  believe  that  grave  harm 
would  be  done  by  separating  the  conduct 
of  clandestine  operations  from  the  care- 
ful processing  of  Intelligence  which  must 
govern  such  operations. 

It  may  disturb  some  people,  but  I  think 
it  can  be  stated  as  a  certainty  that  many 
countries  that  remain  free  today  would 
not  be  free  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
CIA. 

The  U-2  flights  which  the  CIA  con- 
ducted with  such  outstanding  success  for 
some  4  years  before  the  shooting  down 
of  Gary  Powers  also  disturbed  some  of 
our  ultramoralists.  But  I  think  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple take  great  pride  in  the  knowledge 
that  we  had  been  able  to  penetrate  So- 
viet secrecy. 

The  CIA  has  been  attacked  from 
many  different  directions  for  the  role  it 
played  in  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion.  I 
am  not  saying  that  the  CIA  Is  blameless 
or  that  it  has  made  no  errors.  But 
I  do  oppose  what  appears  to  be  a  mount- 
ing tendency  to  shift  all  the  blame  for 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster  onto  the  much 
abused  head  of  the  CIA.  because  the 
record  made  it  clear  that  many  people 
shared  the  blame. 

Essentially,  it  failed  because  we  had 
not  made  the  decision  that  It  must  not 
be  permitted  to  fail. 

This  is  the  position  I  took  In  speaking 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  April  24. 
1961.  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  disaster; 
and  since  that  time  and  up  to  this  min- 
ute, no  information  has  been  adduced 
which  would  lead  me  to  revise  this  posi- 
tion. 

The  propaganda  campaign  against  the 
CIA  reached  a  crescendo  during  the  re- 
cent Vietnamese  crisis.  Last  October 
4.  an  article  written  by  a  correspondent 
for  an  American  newspaper  chain 
charged  that  the  CIA  had  been  subvert- 
ing State  Department  policy  in  Vietnam, 
and    that    John   Richardson,    the    CIA 


man  in  Saigon,  had  openly  refused  to 
carry  out  instructions  f'-om  Ambassador 

Lodge. 

The  correspondent  who  wrote  this  arti- 
cle was  guilty  of  openly  identifying  a 
CIA  representative  abroad,  thus  re- 
ducing, if  not  destroying,  his  potential 
usefulness  forever.  Visiting  Congress- 
men and  members  of  the  press  may 
sometimes  know  the  identity  of  the  CIA 
representative,  but  it  has  been  taken  for 
granted  that  they  do  not  reveal  his  iden- 
tity to  the  public. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  this  was 
the  first  instance  in  which  an  American 
correspondent  has   been  guilty   of  this 
flagrant  breach  of  the  ethics  of  security. 
Moreover,     these     sweeping     charges 
against  an  important  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  against  a  man's  integrity, 
were  obviously  based  on  a  one-sided  pres- 
entation from  some  official  source.    Mr. 
Richardson  and  the  CIA  could  not  de- 
fend themselves.     I  have  always  taken  it 
for  granted  that  American  newspaper- 
men in  any  controversial  situation  en- 
deavor to  obtain  the  facts  from  both 
sides,  and  all  the  more  so  when  such 
sweeping  accusations  are  Involved.    Not 
only  have  I  taken  it  for  granted,  but  it 
is  also  true  what  the  vast  majority  of 
our   newspapermen   do.     But   the   cor- 
respondent in  question  apparently  con- 
sidered this  unnecessary. 

In  the  third  place,  the  charges  against 
Mr.  Richardson  were  a  tissue  of  false- 
hoods. President  Kennedy,  when  he  was 
asked  about  the  charges  against  the  CIA 
and  Mr.  Richardson  at  his  press  confer- 
ence of  October  12  said: 

I  must  say  I  think  the  reports  are  wholly 
untrue.     The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  Mr. 

1  CIA  Director  John]  McCone  sits  In  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council.  I  imagine  I  see  him 
at  least  three  or  four  times  a  week,  ordi- 
narily We  have  worked  very  closely  together 
In  the  National  Security  Council  In  the  last 

2  months  attempting  to  meet  the  problems 
we  face  In  South  Vietnam.  I  can  find  noth- 
ing, and  I  have  looked  through  the  record 
very  carefully  over  the  last  9  months,  and 
I  could  go  back  further,  to  Indicate  that  the 
CIA  had  done  anything  but  support  policy. 
It  does  not  create  policy:  It  attempts  to  exe- 
cute It  In  those  areas  where  It  has  compe- 
tence and  responsibility.  I  know  that  the 
transfer  of  Mr.  John  Richardson  I  CIA  official 
In  Saigon  1  who  Is  a  very  dedicated  public 
servant  has  led  to  surmises,  but  I  can  just 
assure  you  flatly  that  the  CIA  has  not  car- 
ried out  Independent  activities  but  has  op- 
erated under  close  control  of  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence,  operating  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  National  Security  Council 
and  under  my  Instructions. 

So  I  think  while  the  CIA  may  have  made 
mistakes,  as  we  all  do  on  different  occasions, 
and  has  had  many  successes  which  may  go 
unheralded.  In  my  opinion  In  this  case  It  Is 
unfair  to  charge  them  as  they  have  been 
charged.     I  think  they  have  done  a  good  Job. 

President  Kennedy's  characterization 
of  Mr.  Richardson.  I  can  wholeheartedly 
endorse  from  my  personal  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Richardson.  In  most  countries  I 
have  visited,  the  briefings  by  CIA  repre- 
sentatives have  been  limited  to  an  hour 
or  two.  But  in  May  1961.  when  I  was  in 
the  Far  East.  Richardson  briefed  me  for 
some  7  or  8  hours,  all  told.  Certainly,  it 
was  the  most  detailed,  most  balanced, 
most  knowledgeable  briefing  I  have  ever 


been  given.  But  I  was  even  more  Im- 
pressed by  Mr.  Richardson  as  a  man  than 
by  his  exceptional  competence  as  an  in- 
telligenct  officer.  Indeed,  of  all  the  hun- 
dreds of  people  in  the  American  service 
whom  I  have  met  in  the  course  of  my 
travels  through  Europe.  Africa,  and  Asia. 
I  can  recall  no  one  for  whom  I  formed  a 
higher  esteem  than  John  Richardson. 

There  is  a  final  word  I  wish  to  say  in 
this  connection.  It  Is  clear  that  the  ar- 
ticle in  question  originated  in  some  offi- 
cial source.  It  had  to.  The  official  who 
was  guilty  of  giving  out  this  story  to  the 
press  was  himself  guilty  of  violating  the 
rules  of  security  as  well  as  the  ethics  that 
should  govern  relations  between  govern- 
ment departments.*  This  officer.  In  my 
opinion,  should  be  identified  and  dis- 
missed. 

The  time  has  come  when  Members  of 
Congress  and  members  of  the  press  must 
take  stock  of  the  growing  campaign 
against  CIA  and  of  the  part  they  them- 
selves may  have  played  In  forwarding  this 
campaign. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  CIA 
should  be  immune  to  criticism  because  of 
the  sensitive  nature  of  its  operations.  No 
government  agency  should  be  immune 
from  criticism. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  there  has 
been  far  too  much  sensationalism,  far 
too  many  inaccuracies,  and  far  too  little 
concern  for  the  national  security  In  some 
of  the  criticism  that  has  heretofore  been 
made  of  the  CIA. 

I  believe  that,  before  we  indulge  In 
criticism  of  the  CIA.  we  should  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  it  cannot  defend 
itself.  We  should  also  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  every  critical  statement, 
whether  accurate  or  inaccurate,  will  be 
picked  up  by  the  special  bureau  of  the 
Soviet  secret  police  whose  task  it  is  to 
discredit  the  CLA.  and  will  be  put  to  work 
through  all  the  information  and  propa- 
ganda channels  open  to  the  Kremlin  and 
through  all  its  agents  in  the  world's  news 
media. 

Because  these  things   are  so,  we  all 
share  a  special  responsibility,  if  we  feel 
constrained  to  criticize  the  CIA,  to  check 
our   facts  painstakingly,   to   weigh   our 
words  carefully,  and  to  speak  with  re- 
straint.    If  we  have  questions  or  com- 
plaints, I  believe  that,  before  taking  them 
to  the  mass  circulation  press,  we  should 
discuss  them  with  the  Director  of  the 
CIA.  or  his  deputy,  or  with  the  chairmen 
of  the  four  House  and  Senate  commit- 
tees charged  with  the  supervision  of  the 
CIA's  activities.    And  if,  after  checking 
In  this  manner,  there  is  any  one  of  us 
who  still  considers  it  necessary  to  speak 
out  against  certain  policies  of  the  CIA, 
the  proper  place  to  do  it  would  be  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  rather  than  on  tele- 
vision, or  through  the  mass  circulation 
periodicals.    This  would  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  rebuttal  and  debate,  and 
the  press  accounts,  hopefully,  would  re- 
flect all  sides  of  the  discussion. 

For  whatever  its  errors  and  shortcom- 
ings may  be.  I  believe,  with  President 
Kermedy.  that  the  CIA  will  in  the  future 
continue  to  merit  the  appreciation  of  our 
country,  as  it  has  In  the  past. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  on  an  excel- 
lent speech.  I  particularly  commend 
him  on  the  fact  that  what  he  has  done 
is  not  easy  to  do.  It  is  always  much 
easier  to  denounce  an  agency,  than  to 
defend  it,  particularly  an  agency,  which, 
as  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  so 
well  said,  cannot  defend  Itself,  because 
by  Its  very  nature  It  cannot  reveal  secret 
Information  which  It  would  be  necessary 
for  It  to  reveal  in  order  to  defend  Its 
position. 

The  Senator  has  very  well  stated  what 
must  be  the  objective  of  every  Member  of 
Congress  and  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people;  namely, 
to  stand  up  against  communism  and  to 
flght  back  In  ways  that  are  effective. 

I  am  concerned  about  a  few  aspects  of 
this  situation,  and  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  who  Is 
Informed  on  many  aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion, whether  It  might  not  be  helpful  to 
have  some  evaluation  or  report  rendered 
on  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
Such  a  report,  of  course,  would  have  to 
be  after  the  fact.  I  have  in  mind  a  regu- 
lar report,  either  an  annual  or  semi- 
annual repwrt,  being  made  to  Memt)ers 
of  Congress  on  the  conduct  of  the  CIA, 
which  would  be  in  addition  to  the  careful 
and  expert  scrutiny  that  Representative 
Cannon  and  Senator  Russell,  in  their 
committees,  make  of  the  funds  that  the 
CIA  wishes  to  spend. 

Mr.  DODD.  Let  me  respond  by  saying 
that  It  would  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
report.  Was  the  Senator  thinking  of 
a  fiscal  report? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  was  thinking  of 
a  regular  report.  I  recognize  that  the 
Senator  has  said  it  is  not  possible  to 
have  a  revelation  of  classified  informa- 
tion. Some  information  would  have  to 
remain  classified  throughout  our  life- 
time. 

Mr.  DODD.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Obviously  It  would 
have  to  he  something  like  a  report  on  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  situation,  or  the  situation  In 
Guatemala,  or  the  developments  In  Iran, 
or  In  South  Vietnam.  In  all  of  these 
areas  the  CIA  has  been  reported  to  have 
been  active.  It  would  seem  that  much 
information  could  be  made  available  to 
Members  of  Congress  after  the  fact. 

I  believe  that  any  goverrmiental  agency 
will  Improve  and  do  a  better  job  If  it  is 
subject  to  evaluation  and  criticism  and 
consideration  In  the  Congress.  I  believe 
that  Is  one  of  the  most  essential  and  im- 
portant functions  of  Congress. 

Mr.  DODD.    I  agree. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  Agency  re- 
ceives a  great  deal  of  money,  and  it  must 
operate  secretly.  As  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  well  said,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress cannot  know  very  much  about  It. 

I  have  in  mind  situations  In  connec- 
tion with  which  information  would  not 
have   to   remain   classified   indefinitely. 


In  such  a  case,  we  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  a  useful  contribution  to- 
ward making  the  Agency  more  efficient. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  agree  that  it  would  be 
a  very  good  thing  for  us  to  do,  if  we 
could  do  it  in  that  way.  I  could  not 
agree  more  that  in  our  free  society  we 
ought  to  have  full  Information  on  the 
operation  of  every  governmental  agency. 

However,  we  come  to  a  very  special 
category.  Let  us  assume,  for  example, 
without  naming  any  country,  that,  in 
the  Interest  of  our  security,  the  CIA  is 
operating  in  country  X.  This  operation 
may  go  on  for  many  years,  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  indicated.  If  we  were  to  divulge 
the  fact  that  we  have  an  interest  in 
that  country,  that  we  were  trying  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  from  some  possible  dis- 
aster, I  believe  It  would  destroy  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  Agency.  It  Is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  spell  out.  in  any  sen- 
sible detail,  what  an  agency  of  this  kind 
Is  doing  It  would  be  something  like 
asking  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence 
or  the  Office  of  Military  Intelligence  to 
make  a  public  report  on  what  it  has  done 
each  year.  How  could  that  be  done  and 
at  the  same  time  have  the  Agency  be 
effective? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  it  could  not  be  a  compre- 
hensive report,  but  would  have  to  be  a 
report  based  on  limited  activities,  and  on 
activities  which  were  no  longer  sensi- 
tive. 

For  example,  we  could  perhaps  have  a 
comprehensive  report  now  on  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  Incident,  and  also  on  the  U-2  inci- 
dent. Perhaps  we  could  also  have,  to 
some  extent,  a  report  on  the  Guatemalan 
and  Iranian  situations. 

Mr.  DODD.  May  I  Interrupt  the  Sen- 
ator at  that  point? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  believe  that  any 
kind  of  Independent,  objective  appraisal 
by  Members  of  Congress  would  help  bring 
about  a  greater  public  understanding  of 
the  problem,  and  would  help  CIA  greatly 
in  improving  its  operations. 

Mr.  DODD.  Let  me  take  the  three 
cases  cited  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. Are  we  sure  that  It  would  be  safe 
now  fully  to  divulge  what  happened  In 
connection  with  the  Bay  of  Pigs  dis- 
aster?   Castro  Is  still  a  problem. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  believe  that 
all  that  information  would  have  to  be 
divulged. 

Mr.  DODD.  Or  even  any  of  it.  It 
might  be  harmful  to  do  that.  There  Is 
the  situation  of  the  U-2  overfiights  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  are  still  being 
plagued  by  the  Soviet  Union,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows.  Every  day  there  Is  some- 
thing new.  Where  can  we  turn  In  the 
world  with  respect  to  the  operation  of 
this  Agency  and  say,  "That  job  is  done; 
it  Is  all  over"?  It  Is  an  extremely  dif- 
ficult thing  to  do, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  that  the  re- 
port could  not  be  comprehensive ;  there- 
fore, it  would  not  be  absolutely  satisfac- 
tory. 

I  believe  the  Senator  agrees  with  me 
that  the  great  advantage  we  have  over 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  that  we  do  not  con- 
ceal our  mistakes,  but  talk  about  them, 
learn    from    them,    Improve    on    them 


through  the  bright,  cleansing  searchlight 
of  public  scrutiny. 

Mr.  DODD.    I  agree  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  WhUe  the  Agency 
has  some  information  which  must  re- 
main secret  permanently.  I  also  believe 
that  some  appraisal  of  it  would  make  it 
more  useful.  The  Senator  has  made  a 
great  contribution  in  this  field,  and  he 
has  greatly  enlightened  me. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
ator for  saying  that.  I  wish  I  knew 
more  about  it.  I  am  no  expert  in  this 
field.  I  know  only  what  I  have  obsei^ved, 
what  I  have  heard,  and  what  I  have 
read. 

The  Senator  has  rwsed  a  key  question, 
namely,  how  can  a  free  society  at  this 
time  in  history  preserve  itself  without 
having  recourse  to  the  same  clandestine 
instrumentalities  which  our  foes  utilize? 

We  say  we  abhor  this  sort  of  thing. 
We  do.  We  do  not  like  it.  It  is  all  dirty 
business — spying,  espionage,  sabotage — 
and  I  wish  we  had  never  had  anything 
to  do  with  It.  However,  we  live  In  a 
world  In  which  this  sort  of  thing  Is  wide-  * 
spread.  I  believe  the  nature  of  the  times 
in  which  we  are  living  forces  us,  in  the 
interest  of  our  own  survival,  to  do  some 
of  these  things.  We  cannot  survive  If  we 
do  not  do  them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes:  Indeed.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  a  cosponsor 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  of  the 
Freedom  Academy. 

Mr.  DODD.    Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Which  would  en- 
deavor to  give  a  greater  public  under- 
standing of  this  kind  of  operation  and 
more  Information  on  paramilitary  ac- 
tion against  the  Communists. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  the  most  pow- 
erful Nation  In  the  world,  with  an  econ- 
omy that  is  more  than  twice  as  power- 
ful as  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  with  our 
acknowledged  military  advantage,  should 
be  less  effective  in  some  areas  than  the 
Soviet  Union,  except  that  we  are  not  do- 
ing our  homework,  in  the  way  in  which 
the  Communists  are  succeeding  in  doing 
theirs.  In  taking  over  governments  by 
subversion  of  radio  stations,  newspapers, 
and  universities  in  crucial  areas.  We 
ought  to  do  more  than  we  have  done 
in  that  field.  We  ought  to  do  it  better. 
We  ought  to  win. 

Perhaps  the  discussion  between  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  will  focus  to  a  great- 
er degree  on  public  enllghtermient 
through  something  like  the  Freedom 
Academy. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  could  not  be 
more  correct.  As  he  well  reminds  us,  the 
proposal  for  a  Freedom  Academy  would, 
if  enacted,  be  of  great  help  to  all  of  us 
in  understanding  better  the  nature  of 
the  confiict  In  which  we  are  engaged  and 
what  we  must  do  to  win  It.  Through 
such  an  Institution,  we  could  teach  the 
American  people  in  what  msmner  they 
can  successfully  resist  the  forces  of  com- 
munism. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  get  much  action  on  the  pro- 
posal. However.  It  Is  one  of  the  abso- 
lutely essential  necessities.  I  hope  we 
may  obtain  some  action  this  year.    The 
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Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  been  of 
great  help.  I  know  he  will  continue, 
with  the  rest  of  us.  to  try  to  have  the  bill 
passed  before  the  end  of  the  session. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 


COMMERCE  PAILS  TO  KEEP  PLEDGE 
OF  SHIPMENT  OF  WHEAT  TO 
SOVIET  BLOC  IN  U.S.-FLAO  VES- 
SELS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
notwithstanding  the  rule  of  germane- 
ness. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  regardless  of  the  rule  of  ger- 
maneness, the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  broken  faith 
with  US.  shipping  firms.  The  Depart- 
ment made  a  solemn  pledge  to  US-flag 
lines  and  to  the  Nation  that  at  least  50 
percent  of  wheat  sales  to  the  Soviets 
would  be  shipped  in  U.S.  vessels.  This 
pledge  has  been  breached.  This  breach 
of  faith  casts  increasing  doubt  on  the 
validity  of  the  wheat  transactions. 

The  most  recent  figures  of  the  Marl- 
time  Administration  show  that  only 
slightly  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  ship- 
ping arrangements  completed  for  wheat 
to  the  Soviet  bloc  have  been  for  U.S. -flag 
vessels.  Representatives  of  a  number  of 
prominent  American  shipping  lines  have 
written  to  me.  indicating  that  their  ships 
are  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  carry  this 
American  wheat. 

Yet.  the  figures  supplied  to  me  by  the 
Maritime  Administration  indicate  that 
only  slightly  more  than  59.000  tons  of 
wheat  have  been  shipped  in  U.S. -flag 
vessels,  and  over  160.000  tons  in  foreign- 
flag  ships.  Only  27  percent— not  50  per- 
cent— of  the  total  wheat  shipments  have 
gone  to  U.S. -flag  operators. 

One  of  the  principal  arguments  for 
the  wheat  transactions  was  that  our 
economy  would  benefit  from  the  50-per- 
cent shipping  requirement.  However,  as 
I  recall  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  upon  that  subject,  at  one  point. 
100  percent  of  the  shipments  were  to 
have  been  made  In  American-flag  ves- 
sels, and  this  was  to  have  had  a  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Later  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce cut  this  down  to  50  percent.  But 
in  practice  it  is  only  27  percent. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  we 
should  make  this  concession  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  view  of  our  very  strong 
bargaining  position  as  the  only  Nation 
in  the  world  having  surpluses  available 
for  the  Soviet  Union  at  this  time. 

It  is  true  that.  Canada  has  sold  $500 
million  of  wheat,  but  every  indication  is 
that  not  another  bushel  of  wheat  can  he 
shipped  from  Canada  this  year,  or  at 
least  In  this  season,  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Australia  sold  all  the  wheat  It  had  avail- 
able. On  the  basis  of  testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency earlier  this  year.  It  was  clearly 
established  that  the  only  wheat  available 
for  the  Soviet  Union  was  from  the 
United  States.  Yet  on  one  issue  after 
another,  we  have  caved  in.    We  sell  to 


the  Soviet  Union  at  the  world  price, 
which  is  a  subsidized  price.  We 
guarantee,  through  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  credit  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  up 
to  18  months.  Now  we  are  to  permit  the 
transportation  of  three-fourths  of  this 
wheat  in  foreign  vessels.  In  spite  of 
the  firm  public  promise  and  commit- 
ment that  50  percent  of  the  shipments 
of  the  wheat  would  be  in  American  ves- 
sels. 

Madam  President.  It  is  understandable, 
now,  why  some  of  the  great  trade  unions 
of  the  United  States  now  strongly  oppose 
this  whole  wheat  deal.  The  Maritime 
Trades  Department  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
composed  of  representatives  of  some  31 
AFL-CIO  unions,  meeting  in  Florida, 
this  morning  denounced  the  sale  of  wheat 
by  the  United  States  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Second,  they  criticized  the  U.S.  Gov- 
errunent  for  reneging  on  its  50-percent 
guarantee  of  shipments  In  U.S.  vessels. 
In  the  third  place,  they  pledged  full  sup- 
port to  the  International  Longshore- 
men's Association  for  not  loading  foreign 
ships  with  U.S.  wheat. 

I  sun  sure  It  Is  a  source  of  concern  to 
all  Members  of  Congress  when  prominent 
labor  organizations  of  the  Nation  decide 
that,  on  the  basis  of  their  own  convic- 
tions, and  their  own  feeling  of  obligation 
to  this  country,  they  cannot  conform  to 
the  law  laid  down  by  Congress,  and  the 
President,  but  It  is  clearly  understand- 
able why  the  trade  unions  have  made  this 
decision.  It  is  beyond  my  understanding 
why  the  Department  of  Commerce,  hav- 
ing made  this  firm  commitment,  has  not 
been  able  to  adhere  to  It. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  JOE  T.  DICKER- 
SON.  OIL  LOBBYIST.  AS  DIRECTOR 
OP  OFFICE  OF  OIL  AND  GAS.  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  THE  INTERIOR 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Madam  President, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  ap- 
pointed Mr   Joe  T.  Dickerson  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.    Mr.  Dickerson, 
by  virtue  of  his  office  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  will  have  substantial  au- 
thority over  the  oil  industry. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  President 
Johnson,  shortly  after  he  took  office, 
delegated  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior full,  complete,  and  final  authority 
over  oil  policy.  He  did  so  for  under- 
standable and  proper  reasons. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  a  most  effective 
Senator  from  Texas  and.  as  a  Senator, 
was  a  champion  of  the  oil  Industry,  a 
perfectly  proper  and  necessary  role  If 
our  democratic,  parliamentary  processes 
are  to  operate.  As  President.  Lyndon 
Johnson  did  what  President  Roosevelt 
had  done,  which  was  to  delegate  author- 
ity from  the  Office  of  the  Presidency  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

However,  when  we  recognize  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  this  au- 
thority, it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  pay 
close  attention  to  the  oil  policy  appoint- 
ments made  to  that  Department  from 
the  oil  Industry  Who  is  Mr.  Joe  Dick- 
erson? Joe  Dickerson  has  been  active  In 
the  oil  business  since   1923.  when   he 


Joined  the  Skelly  Oil  Co.,  In  Tulsa.  He 
has  been  an  executive  of  the  Shell  Oil 
Co.  for  33  years.  He  was  elected  a  vice 
president  in  1951. 

Since  1960,  Mr.  Dickerson  has  been  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  Mld-Contlnent 
on  &  Gas  Association  and  a  registered 
lobbyist  for  the  association. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  biography  of  Joe  Dicker- 
son  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rec- 
ord. ^     ^, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Biography  or  Joe  T.  Dickebson 
Joe  T.  Dlclcerson.  of  Tulsa.  Okla..  haa  been 
appointed    Director    of    the    Department    of 
Interior's   Offlce   of   Oil    and   Gas.    Secretary 
Stuart  Udall  announced.     The  appointment 
Is  effective  March  1.    Mr.  Dickerson  has  been 
active  m  the  oil  and  gas  Industry  since  Join- 
ing the  Skelly  Oil  Co.  In  Tulsa  In  1923  and 
Is  currently  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Mld-Contlnent  Oil  &  Oas  Association,  super- 
vising both  Its  Tulsa  and  Washington  offices. 
He  succeeds  Jerome  J.  O'Brien,  who  resigned 
January  1  to  return  to  private  Industry.     As 
senior  staff  officer  of  the  Mld-Contlnent  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Dickerson  conducts  trade  asso- 
ciation activities  for  oil  and  gas  producers 
and  companies  operating  In  Oklahoma,  Kan- 
sas, Texas.  Louisiana.  Arkansas.  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  and  IlllnoU.     He  Joined  the  associ- 
ation In   1960  following  a  33-year  career  as 
an  executive  of  the  Shell  Oil  Co.    As  Director 
of   the  Office  of  Oil  and  Oas.  Mr.  Dickerson 
will  serve  under  Assistant  Secretary  John  M. 
Kelly  In  providing  staff  assistance  to  Secre- 
tary Udall  In  the  development  and  manage- 
ment of  oil  and  gas  programs  assigned  to  the 
Department  of  Interior.  Including  emergency 
governmental  operations. 

Born  In  Marlon.  Kans..  on  October  8.  1898. 
he  moved  to  Oklahoma  at  an  early  age.  He 
attended  Central  State  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma,  which  awarded  him  an 
LL3.  In  1921.  After  practicing  law  In  Osage 
County.  Okla..  for  2  years,  he  Joined  the 
legal  department  of  the  Skelly  Oil  Co..  Tulsa. 
In  1927.  he  Joined  the  Shell  Oil  Co.  In  Tulsa 
and  he  served  In  both  legal  and  executive 
positions  with  that  company  until  he  retired 
In  1959. 

With  Shell  he  was  manager  of  Its  legsl 
department  in  Tulsa.  Okla.;  St.  LouU.  Mo.; 
New  York  City;  and  Houston.  Tex.  In  1947. 
Mr.  Dickerson  was  appointed  manager  of 
Shell's  oil  and  gas  explorations  develoixnent 
and  production  activity  In  east  Texas  and 
the  Texas  gulf  coast.  In  1961,  he  was 
elected  as  vice  president  of  Shell  in  charge 
of  all  explorations,  development  and  produc- 
tion activities  In  Permian  Basin  area,  re- 
sponsible for  the  work  of  major  departments 
such  as  geological  and  geophysical  produc- 
tion and  engineering,  gasoline  and  gasoline 
plants,  scouting  and  land,  as  well  as  legal, 
purchasing,  accounting,  and   personnel. 

Mr.  Dickerson  became  president  of  the 
Shell  Pipe  Line  Corp.,  a  wholly  owned  Shell 
subsidiary.  In  1954.  where  he  was  chief  ex- 
ecutive responsible  for  all  corporate  and  oc- 
cupational activities  for  Shell's  entire  pipe- 
line transportation  system  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

During  World  War  II  he  served  with  the 
Air  Force  In  north  Africa,  and  lUly.  attaining 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  Mr.  Dicker- 
son  Is  a  member  of  the  Oklahoma  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. Missouri  Bar  Association.  Texas  Bar 
Association  and  Is  admitted  to  practice  be- 
fore the  US.  Supreme  Court.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute  and 
has  been  active  In  civic  and  Industry  affairs. 
He  lives  at  4201  Cathedral  Avenue  NW. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Madam  President. 
I  wish  to  give  a  list  of  the  major  mem- 
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bers  of  Mld-Contlnent  Oil  &  Gas  Asso- 
ciation which  were  represented  by  Joe 
Dickerson,  the  new  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Oil  and  Gas.  In  Mr.  Dlckerson's  ca- 
pacity as  lobbyist  for  Mid-Continent  Oil 
&  Gas  Association : 

First.    The  California  Co. 

Second.   Cities  Service  Oil  Co. 

Third.    Gulf  Oil  Corp. 

Fourth.    Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co. 

Fifth.   Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 

Sixth.    Shell  Oil  Co. 

Seventh.   Sinclair  Oil  &  Gas  Co. 

Madam  President.  Mr.  Dickerson,  who 
has  Just  been  appointed  head  of  the 
Offlce  of  Oil  and  Gas,  Is  one  of  the  two 
men  most  responsible  for  establishing 
oil  policy  In  our  Government. 

Eighth.   Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co. 

Ninth.  Standard  OH  Co.  of  Indiana. 

Tenth.  Texaco.  Inc. 

Eleventh.   Atlantic  Refining  Co. 

Twelfth.    Continental  Oil  Co. 

Thirteenth.    Marathon  Oil  Co. 

Fourteenth.   Pure  Oil  Co. 

Fifteenth.    Sun  Oil  Co. 

Sixteenth.    Sunray  DX  Oil  Co. 

Seventeenth.  Tidewater  Oil  Co.  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Eighteenth.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Ninteenth.    Amerada  Petroleum  Corp. 

Twentieth.  Champlln  Oil  &  Refining 
Co. 

Twenty-first   Hunt  Oil  Co. 

Twenty-second.  Kerr-McGee  Oil  In- 
dustries, Inc. 

Twenty-third.   Skelly  Oil  Co. 

Twenty-fourth.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
Ohio. 

Twenty-fifth.  Superior  Oil  Co. 

Twenty-sixth.  Ashland  Oil  ii  Refining 
Co. 

Twenty-seventh.  British  -  American 
OH  Producing  Co. 

Twenty-eighth.  Kewanee  Oil  Co. 

Twenty -ninth.  General  American  Oil 
Co.  of  Texas. 

Thirtieth.  General  Crude  Oil  Co. 

Thirty-first.  Murphy  Corp. 

Thirty-second.  Quintana  Oil  oCrp. 

Thirty-third.  Shamrock  Oil  &  Gas 
Corp. 

Madam  President,  all  these  oil  compa- 
nies were  represented  by  Joe  Dickerson 
until  a  few  days  ago,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed Director  of  the  Offlce  of  Oil  and 
Gas.  There  Is  no  question  that  Mr. 
Dickerson  has  represented  the  giants  of 
the  American  petroleum  industry  as  their 
lobbyist. 

Of  course,  there  Is  nothing  wrong  with 
a  man's  being  a  lobbyist;  and  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Dickerson  Is  an  honest  and  decent 
man.  Nevertheless,  he  has  a  lifetime  of 
service  to  the  oil  Industry;  he  was  paid 
to  represent  It  and  Its  viewpoint.  So  I 
think  It  proper  to  point  out  that  as  a 
representative  of  the  oil  industry  and 
as  a  lobbyist,  Mr.  EHckerson  failed  to 
comply  with  the  clear  requirements  of 
the  Federal  Lobby  Act.  Let  me  detail 
this  specifically;  here  Is  the  way  Mr. 
Dickerson  violated  the  Federal  Lobby 
Act: 

CONSISTENTLT     VIOLATED     RCPORTINC     REQUTRZ- 
MENTS    or    FEDERAL    LOBBY    LAW 

On  his  original  registration  form, 
dated  February  3.  1960,  Mr.  Dickerson. 
the  new  appointee  as  Ertrector  of  the 


Offlce  of  Oil  and  Gas.  did  not  answer 
the  question  about  how  long  his  legisla- 
tive interests  would  continue;  he  did 
not  state  what  his  specific  legislative 
interests  were  in  reference  to  House  bills 
and  Senate  bills,  and  whether  he  was  for 
or  against  such  bills;  and  he  did  not 
state  whether  any  publications  were  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative 
Interests. 

In  the  4 -year  period  of  his  reporting, 
he  never — and,  Madam  President.  I 
stress  the  word  "never" — stated  the  na- 
ture of  his  business,  the  nature  of  the 
business  of  his  employer,  or  his  legisla- 
tive Interests  and  publications  con- 
nected with  those  legislative  Interests. 
-  Furthermore,  on  three  occasions  he 
filed  late. 

In  1960.  his  receipts  were  never  com- 
pletely filled  in.  and  he  did  not  answer 
any  questions  about  his  expenditures  for 
three  quarters  in  1960.  In  1961.  for  the 
first  quarter,  he  did  not  answer  any  ques- 
tions about  his  expenditures,  and  he  did 
not  completely  fill  in  his  receipts. 

Yet.  Madam  President,  this  is  the  man 
who  has  been  appointed  Director  of  the 
Offlce  of  Oil  and  Oas. 

DICKEBSON    RESPONSIBn.rrT     AS    DIBXCTOR    OF 
on.     AND    GAS 

He,  along  with  Mr.  John  Kelly,  is  the 
one  who  will  be  most  responsible  for  the 
oil  policies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
while  serving  in  a  department  which  has 
had  delegated  to  it  by  the  President  of 
the  Urilted  States  the  unique  power  of 
having  control  over  the  oil  policies  of  our 
country. 

The  fact  is  that  as  head  of  the  Offlce 
of  Oil  and  Gas.  Mr.  Dickerson  will  pro- 
vide staff  advice  and  assistance  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Kelly,  in  the  de- 
velopment, coordination,  and  manage- 
ment of  oil  and  gas  programs  and  func- 
tions which  are  assigned  to  the  E>epart- 
ment  by  the  President  or  by  Congress. 
He  will  provide  leadership  In  obtaining 
coordination  and  unification  of  oil  and 
gas  policies  and  related  administrative 
activities  of  all  Federal  agencies. 

He  also  will  serve  as  the  principal 
channel  of  communication  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Interstate 
Oil  Compact  Commission,  State  regula- 
tory bodies,  and  the  petroleum  and  gas 
industries. 

OIL    COMPACT    COMMISSION    MONOPOLY    THREAT 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Ribicoff  in  the 
chair ) ,  in  his  capacity  as  the  principal 
channel  of  communication  with  the  In- 
terstate Oil  Compact  Commission,  Joe 
Dickerson  will  be  in  a  very  powerful  and 
Important  position,  In  which  he  should 
act  as  an  impartial,  objective  referee  be- 
tween the  oil  Industry  and  the  consumer 
and  between  the  oil  Industry  and  true 
conservationists  whose  interests  often 
contradict  and  conflict  with  those  of  the 
oil  industry. 

The  Interstate  Oil  Compact  Commis- 
sion was  established  a  number  of  years 
ago.  Practically  every  Congress  since 
1935  has  reviewed  the  effects  of  the  In- 
terstate Oil  Compact  Commission  on  the 
oil  Industry. 

In  1949  a  Special  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  headed  by  the  late  Senator 
Wherry,  found  that  activities  coordi- 
nated by  the  compact  were  aimed  not 


only  at  conservation,  but  also  at  main- 
taining high  prices.  Their  criticism  was 
not  so  much  directed  at  the  Interstate 
Oil  Compact  Commission,  as  at  the  en- 
tire decentralized  regulatory  system 
over  which  the  compact  has  advisory 
power. 

The  congressional  concern  was  finally 
satisfied  in  part  in  1955  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution  which  extended 
for  4  years  the  life  of  the  Oil  Compact 
Commission.  That  amendment  required 
the  Attorney  General — acting  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  public  and  as  a  legal 
expert — to  submit  to  Congress  an  an- 
nual report  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
States'  activities  were  consistent  with 
conservation  purposes  and  not  with  con- 
trolling prices. 

Mr.  President,  about  a  year  ago  I 
pointed  out  that  for  4  years  the  Attorney 
General  had  neglected  to  make  this  re- 
port, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  pre- 
\Yous  reports  had  indicated  a  developing 
degree  of  monopoly  and  Indicated  that 
the  Interstate  Oil  Compact  Commission 
had  played  a  part  in  diminishing  the  in- 
fluence of  the  independent  oil  firms. 

Furthermore,  on  March  14, 1963. 1  dis- 
cussed on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  mem- 
orandum written  by  Allen  Calvert,  Jr., 
a  member  of  the  Interstate  Oil  Com- 
pact Commission,  reporting  on  a  con- 
versation with  Assistant  Secretary 
Kelly — now  the  boss  of  Joe  Dickerson, 
and  now  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  Minerals,  the  top  man  on  oil 
policy — and  I  pointed  out  that  "It  Is- 
clear  that  this  oil  duo  Is  Intent  on  con- 
fining the  representation  of  the  Interior 
Department  in  the  oil  survey — requested 
by  President  Kennedy  of  the  Oil  Com- 
pact Commission — largely  to  them- 
selves." 

At  that  time  I  also  informed  the  Sen- 
ate that  Secretary  Kelly  would  load  the 
Compact  Commission's  representation 
with  men  from  oil  States  whose  Interests 
were  strictly  on  the  side  of  the  producers, 
and  did  not  recognize  the  public  Interest 
In  keeping  prices  competitive  and  in 
keeping  the  consumer  adequately  rep- 
resented. 

KELLT,  DICKERSON'S  BOSS,  ALSO  ALL-OUT  OILMAM 

Mr.  President,  when  an  oil  lobbyist 
who  consistently  \\h&  failed  to  meet  the 
reporting  requirements  of  the  lobbying 
law  is  appointed  the  head  of  the  Offlce 
of  Oil  and  Gas.  that  fact  in  and  of  it- 
self is  shocking.  However,  when  we 
also  recognize  that  the  one  to  whom  he 
reports  is  Mr.  John  Kelly,  we  can  rec- 
ognize how  damaging  this  appointment 
Is  to  the  public  Interest. 

Who  is  Mr.  John  Kelly?  He  was  nom- 
inated, and  his  appointment  came  to  the 
Senate  on  March  28,  1961.  At  that  time, 
I  opposed  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion; I  did  so  because  I  was  able  to  show 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  Mr.  Kelly 
was  not  only  a  big  lifetime  oil  producer 
but  still  had  enormous  oil  holdings.  It 
Is  true  that  he  divested  himself  of  about 
50  percent  of  them ;  but  In  his  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
InsulcCi;  Affairs,  he  admitted  that  he  still 
held  on  to  about  50  percent  of  "grreat 
holdings."  I  shall  quote  from  his  testi- 
mony before  the  committee,  because  In 
an  otherwise  very  good  and  very  accurate 
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article  published  this  morning  in  the 
Washington  Post,  it  is  indicated  that  Mr. 
Kelly,  when  appointed  to  his  present  Job. 
divested  himself  of  all  of  his  oil  holdings, 
in  order  to  become  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  Charge  of  Minerals. 
However,  that  simply  is  not  true.  He 
did  not. 

I  quote  now  from  the  hearings  which 
were  held  at  the  time  when  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Kelly  was  voted  on  favor- 
ably by  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs: 

Senator,  •  •  •  I  do  not  Intend  to  continue 
to  operate  my  properties.  I  wUl  hold  own- 
ership of  them.  But  the  actual  operation* 
would  b«  carried  on  by  other  people. 

I  repeat: 

I  win  hold  ownership  of  them. 

That  was  after  Mr.  Kelly  made  clear 
that  he  was  divesting  himself  of  those 
lands  administered  by  the  Bureau  ©f 
Land  Management,  because  the  law  ex- 
pressly stated  that  he  had  to  divest  him- 
self of  their  ownership  if  he  was  going 
to  occupy  that  office.  Furthermore,  he 
said  he  had  signed  over  his  ownership  of 
stock  in  oil  companies  as  an  irrevocable 
gift  to  his  minor  children,  and  that  he 
had  resigned  as  president  of  the  Elk  Oil 
Co.  That  reference  is  to  his  oil 
holdings  on  Federal  lands  which  would 
be  subject  to  his  Jurisdiction  in  his  posi- 
tion as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior in  Charge  of  Minerals.  Neverthe- 
less, he  held  on  to  other  oil  properties  on 
State  lands  and  the  other  holdings  he 
had,  and  he  made  clear  that  about  50 
percent  of  the  property  which  he  had 
held— and  his  holdings  were  termed  very 
great — he  would  continue  to  hold. 

Mr.  President,  both  Mr.  Dickerson 
and  Mr.  Kelly  have  devoted  their  life- 
times to  the  oil  industry  and  to  promot- 
ing enormous  oil  interests.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  doing  that,  for  the 
oil  industry  is  a  great  one.  It  has  con- 
tributed massively  to  the  American  eco- 
nomic system;  It  has  made  remarkable 
progress.  It  deserves  admiration.  But 
certainly  if  we  are  to  have  a  regula- 
tory policy  which  means  anything,  we 
should  not  appoint  to  the  top  regulatory 
positions  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, to  oversee  the  oil  industries,  per- 
sons directly  connected  with  that  Indus- 
try— as  Mr.  Kelly  Is  now.  and  as  Mr. 
Dickerson  has  been  throughout  his  life- 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  the  greatest  ad- 
miration and  respect  for  President  John- 
son. He  has  rendered  a  magnificent 
service  in  his  first  2>2  months  as  Presi- 
dent. He  has  won  the  overwhelming 
support  of  the  American  people.  I  make 
that  statement  as  one  who  has  Just  re- 
turned from  8  days  in  Wisconsin.  Dur- 
.  Ing  that  Ume  I  talked  to  literally 
thousands  of  people.  I  have  never  en- 
countered an  experience  of  the  kind  I 
have  had  out  there.  I  know  that  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  was  extremely  pxjpular ; 
and  President  Kennedy  was  also  very 
popular.  But.  on  the  basis  of  the  many 
people  with  whom  I  talked  in  Wisconsin. 
I  would  say  that  President  Johnson  is 


far  more  popular  that  either  President 
ever  was.  Republicans,  as  well  as  Demo- 
crats, concede  that  he  is  rendering  a  fine 
service,  and  that  he  has  taken  charge 
under  extremely  difficult  circumstances. 
He  has  won  admiration,  and  he  has  won 
it  the  hard  way. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  President  John- 
son and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall 
will  reconsider  the  tragic  implications  of 
the  appointment.  The  head  of  the  Office 
of  Oil  and  Gas  should  be  a  man  who  has 
equal  regard  for  the  interests  of  the 
consumer  and  the  general  taxpayer  as 
well  as  the  oil-producing  industry. 

oil,    INDUST«Y    RECOMMENDED   DICKEBSON 

Mr.  President,  one  other  aspect  of  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Dickerson  as  head 
of  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  is  most  dis- 
turbing. After  Mr.  O'Brien,  who  Is  also 
an  oilman,  resigned  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  or  Indicated  that 
he  would  resign.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Udall  wrote  Mr.  R.  G.  Follls, 
chairman  of  the  National  Petroleum 
Council,  asking  this  chairman  of  the 
Petroleum  Council  of  the  oil  Industry  to 
assist  the  Secretary  in  choosing  a  suc- 
cessor by  consulting  with  the  members 
of  the  National  Petroleum  Council  and 
providing  a  list  of  nominees  for  the  head 
of  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas. 

The  National  Petroleum  Council  Is 
made  up  entirely  of  petroleum  Industry 
representatives.  At  that  time  I  urged 
that  the  Secretary  not  confine  his  con- 
sideration to  the  list  submitted  by  the 
oil  industry.  Mr.  Dickerson  was  a  choice 
of  the  oil  Industry.  His  name  was  on 
their  list.  They  wanted  him.  It  Is  ob- 
vious why.  He  has  devoted  his  life  to 
representing  their  Interests,  which  are 
legitimate  and  deserve  consideration. 
They  deserve  representation.  They 
should  be  protected,  and  Jealously  pro- 
tected. 

But  In  the  name  of  Justice.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  Is  certainly  not  representation  in 
the  interests  of  all  the  American  people 
when  two  persons  in  the  Interior  De- 
partment who  are  the  experts  and  the 
real  authority  in  advising  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  on  the  oil  Industry  are  of. 
by.  and  for  the  Industry  which  they  are 
supposed  to  regulate,  have  devoted  their 
entire  lifetime  to  representing  the  pro- 
ducers, and.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Dicker- 
son,  one  who  has  served  as  a  paid  lob- 
byist of  the  petroleum  industry. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  recon- 
sider that  unfortunate  appointment.  In 
view  of  the  very  great  power  which  the 
President  has  delegated  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  smd  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  determine  oil  policy. 

Laurence  Stem,  a  staff  writer  for  the 
Washington  Post,  who  won  a  George 
Polk  memorial  award  In  1962  for  dis- 
tinguished reiaorting.  has  commented  In 
the  latest  Issue  of  the  Progressive  maga- 
zine on  the  new  oil  policy.  I  should  like 
to  read  In  part  what  Mr.  Stem  has  said. 

Laurence  Stem  has  reported  In  part 
as  follows: 

The  Influential  organ,  the  Oil  and  Oa« 
Journal,  caught  this  note  of  exuberance  In 


a  December  18  report;  "Industry  spokesmen 
were  quick  to  voice  approval  of  President 
Johnson's  action,  pointing  out  that  It  places 
oil  problems  In  the  hands  of  Government 
officials  who  know  most  about  oil." 

L.  Dan  Jones,  general  counsel  for  the  Inde- 
pendent Petroleum  Association  of  America 
(IPAA)  bubbled:  "It  [Interior)  Is  the  best 
Informed  agency  of  Government  on  the  oil 
and  gas  Indusuy  and  the  only  agency  staffed 
with  specialists  and  technicians  capable  of 
providing  complete  and  authoritative  Infor- 
mation on  the  Industry  ■•  And  Frank  Ikard. 
president  of  the  Industry's  highest  lobbying 
council,  the  American  Petroleum  Institute 
(API),  echoed  the  view  that  the  President'* 
action  was  "entirely  logical." 

Nell  Regelmbal.  Washington  editor  of  Gas 
Magazine,  has  predicted  that  not  only  will 
President  Johnson  moderate  further  the 
Government's  attitude  toward  the  oU  lnd\u- 
try.  but  that  he  will  reach  all  the  way  into 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  replace 
\.ti  present  Chairman,  Joseph  C.  Swldler. 
probably  with  Commissioner  Lawrence  J. 
O'Connor,  a  fellow  Texan  much  more  friendly 
to  oil  and  gas  than  Is  Swldler. 

Mr.  O'Connor  Is  much  more  friendly. 
Before  Mr.  O'Connor  was  appointed  to 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  he  was 
a  lobbyist  for  the  oil  industry.  He  was  a 
lobbyist  for  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute, which,  as  Mr.  Stern  properly  re- 
ports, is  the  principal  lobbying  agent  of 
the  oil  industry. 

But  Mr.  President  this  is  truly  putting 
the  foxes  In  charge  of  the  henhouse. 

True  conservationists,  and  the  Amer- 
ican oil  consumer  has  about  as  much 
chance  of  a  fair  break  out  of  this  lineup 
in  the  Interior  Department  with  its  new 
sovereignty  over  the  oil  industry  as  the 
Beatles  have  of  being  in  President  John- 
son's Cabinet. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing the  rule  of  germaneness.  I  may 
be  permitted  to  address  the  Senate  on 
several  subjects. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  THE  SA VINOS  AND 

LOAN     ASSOCIATION     IN     LATIN 

AMERICA 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  early  part  of  February,  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  WM  invited  to  Latin 
America,  South  America,  and  particu- 
larly to  Santiago,  Chile.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  his  visit  to  that  country,  he  de- 
livered a  very  illuminating  speech  on  the 
place  of  the  savings  and  loan  association 
in  Latin  and  South  America.  One  part 
of  his  speech,  which  I  shall  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  Ricord.  pertains  to  the 
need  for  housing  In  Latin  and  South 
America.  That  need  Is  probably  the 
greatest  In  the  world.  The  theme  of  the 
speech  was  that  Mr.  McMurray,  on  be- 
half of  our  Government,  would  be  as 
helpful  as  possible  In  setting  up  a  similar 
form  of  financing  for  the  people  of  South 
America,  so  that  they  might  achieve  some 
of  the  things  which  we  have  In  the  United 
States  In  the  way  of  housing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Ricord  In  full. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Place  or  the  Savings  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion IN  Latin  America 

(By  Joseph  P.  McMurray  ') 
To  my  good  friends  old  and  new,  both 
from  the  southern  and  from  the  northern 
portions  of  our  great  American  Hemisphere, 
I  desire  first  of  all  to  wish  a  happy  and  pros- 
perous New  Year. 

I  know  that  those  of  you  who  are  not  from 
the  United  States  share  with  us  our  sorrow 
for  the  tragic  loss  of  our  beloved  and  cou- 
rageous President,  John  F.  Kennedy.  I  ask 
your  prayers  and  your  kind  wishes  for  the 
endeavors  of  his  very  able  successor,  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  a  man  whom  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  working  closely  with  while  he  served  In 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Your  own  well-being  has  at  all  times 
been  close  to  the  heart  of  each  of  these  lead- 
ers of  my  country. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  the  Federal  agency  of  the  United 
States  charged  with  protecting  the  safety 
and  soundness  of  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions. I  am  gratified  to  meet  with  representa- 
tives of  sister  organizations  of  some  nine 
Latin  American  countries,  together  with  the 
other  persons  whose  Interest  In  the  savings 
and  loan  concept  is  attested  by  their  pres- 
ence here. 

A  year  ago  the  first  Inter-American  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Conference  was  held  In  Lima, 
Peru  While  It  was  not  my  good  fortune  to 
be  there  I  received  most  favorable  accounts 
from  many  persons  who  took  part,  Including 
my  friend  Joseph  J.  Williams,  Jr.,  who  was 
then  my  colleague  on  the  Board. 

Now  at  the  second  such  conference,  here 
at  Santiago  In  this  beautiful  Republic  of 
Chile,  It  will  be  my  pleasure  and  my  gain  to 
learn  of  the  progress  which  Is  being  made  In 
the  movement  for  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions In  Latin  America. 

I  shall  be  equally  interested  in  hearing  of 
the  problems  which  have  been  and  are  being 
faced  and  the  solutions  which  are  being 
found.  It  Is  a  firm  belief  of  mine,  shared 
with  me  by  most  of  my  fellow  countrymen, 
that  my  country  has  as  much  to  learn  from 
other  countries  as  they  have  to  learn  from 
mine. 

The  members  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  have  a  strong  and  continuing 
Interest  In  savings  and  loan  systems  In  other 
countries,  and  particularly  In  Latin  America. 
We  In  the  United  States  did  not  originate 
the  savings  and  loan  association.  It  came 
to  us  from  England,  so  that  we  are  as  much 
borrowers  of  the  Idea  as  you  can  be.  But 
the  savings  and  loan  Industry  has  had  with 
us  a  proud  and  a  great  history  of  more  than 
a  centviry  and  a  quarter.  It  consists  today 
of  some  6.300  associations  with  assets  of 
more  than  1100  billion. 

Its  beginnings  were  small  and  its  early 
progress  was  slow,  as  perhaps  must  be  the 
case  In  your  countries,  although  we  hope 
that  ways  may  be  found  to  speed  your 
progress.  But  It  was  built  on  a  firm  founda- 
tion, and  was  destined  from  the  start  to 
ultimate  success. 

The  interest  which  we  at  the  Board  have 
In  your  own  efforts  Is  tangibly  expressed  In 
an  Interagency  agreement  recently  made  by 
the  Board  with  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,    under  which  the   Board  will 
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provide  continuing   technical   assistance   In 
this  field. 

Without  waiting  for  a  formal  agreement 
of  this  nature,  the  Board  has  been  glad  to 
make  members  of  Its  staff  available  to  assist 
In  the  establishment  of  savings  and  loan 
systems  In  your  part  of  the  hemisphere. 
These  have  Included  Lyndon  R.  Day,  our 
Director  of  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Opera- 
tions, and  Joseph  Mlslora  of  our  supervisory 
staff,  who  went  on  an  assignment  to  the 
Etomlnlcan  Republic;  Simon  Trevas  of  our 
legal  staff,  who  Is  now  my  executive  assistant, 
and  John  Broulllre  of  our  supervisory  staff, 
both  of  whom  assisted  In  El  Salvador;  and 
Michael  Patron  of  our  examining  staff,  who 
has  served  in  Argentina. 

We  are  glad,  too,  that  members  of  the 
staffs  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks, 
which  are  under  our  supervision,  have  ren- 
dered service  of  this  nature.  In  this  con- 
nection I  should  like  to  mention  J.  Alston 
Adams,  who  was  the  president  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  of  San  Francisco  until 
his  untimely  death  and  who  took  part  In 
surveys  In  Argentina;  Louis  Woodford,  senior 
vice  president  of  that  bank,  who  served  in 
the  E>omlnlcan  Republic;  Paul  Heywood,  vice 
president  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
of  Boston,  who  gave  help  In  Peru;  and  Dean 
Prlchett,  the  legal  counsel  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  of  Des  Moines,  who  assisted 
In  Ecuador. 

However,  as  I  have  said  quite  frankly  on 
previous  occasions,  the  most  outstanding 
contributions  of  time  and  effort  which  have 
been  made  from  the  United  States  to  this 
great  work  have  been  made  by  the -men  of 
the  savings  and  loan  industry  itself  and  of 
their  trade  organizations. 

Many  of  those  people  are  here  at  this  Con- 
ference. '  They  are  too  numerous  for  me  to 
try  to  call  their  roll,  but  you  know  who  they 
are.  They  have  been  ably  assisted  by  spon- 
sorship and  cooperation  from  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  and  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  each  of 
which  has  also  supplied  a  substantial 
amount  of  actual  financial  assistance  toward 
the  establishment  of  savings  and  loan  sys- 
tems In  Latin  American  countries.  More 
recently  the  Peace  Corps,  In  cooperation  with 
other  organizations,  has  Initiated  Its  pro- 
gram of  providing  the  services  of  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  who,  after  periods  of  train- 
ing In  the  United  States,  are  assigned  to  as- 
sist In  the  establishment  and  development 
of  savings  and  loan  Institutions  In  the  coun- 
try of  their  assignment.  The  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  has  also  provided 
valuable  technical  assistance. 

The  backbone  of  the  whole  endeavor  has, 
however,  been  the  personal  efforts  of  dedi- 
cated members  of  the  savings  and  loan  In- 
dustry and  their  trade  organizations.  These 
are  the  men  who  have  the  most  Intimate 
knowledge  of  the  operating  side  of  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  who  have  been 
and  are  ready  to  share  that  knowledge  with 
you. 

Let  me  add  the  thought  that  In  this  com- 
mon effort  there  is  a  substantial  place  also 
for  advice  and  assistance  by  those  who,  in 
their  dally  work  on  the  staff  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  have  acquired  the 
point  of  view  and  the  skills  involved  In  the 
regulatory  and  supervisory  side,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  operating  side,  of  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  picture. 

I  believe  that  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions can  succeed  in  your  countries  only  if 
there  is  adequate  authority  for  their  proper 
regulation  and  supervision  and  only  if  the 
regulatory  and  supervisory  staffs  are  com- 
petent and  able.  At  the  same  time,  too  rigid, 
tight,  and  detailed  regulation  can  stifle  ini- 
tiative and  deny  to  associations  the  tools 
which  are  needed  for  successliu  operation. 


The  services  of  persons  who  have  a  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  regulatory  and  supervisory 
process  can  assist  you  In  avoiding  the  mis- 
take of  too  little  regulation  and  supervision 
and  the  mistake  of  having  too  much. 

While  a  few  people  in  the  United  States 
have  advanced  the  view  that  savings  and 
loan  associations  cannot  feasibly  be  trans- 
planted to  a  Latin  American  environment.  I 
do  not  share  that  view. 

Your  civilization,  your  culture,  in  both  of 
its  great  Spanish  and  Portuguese  branches. 
Is  of  course  different  from  ours.  It  Is  much 
older  than  ours  and  has  its  roots  in  a  dif- 
ferent source. 

But  in  our  own  State  of  Louisiana,  whose 
population  and  whose  laws  and  customs 
come  quite  largely  from  the  French  and  to 
some  extent  from  the  Spanish  element  of 
the  Latin  peoples,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions have  for  many  years  been  thoroughly 
accepted  and  highly  successful. 

Throughout  our  Southwest,  from  Texas 
to  California,  those  who  operate  and  those 
who  use  savings  and  loan  associations,  both 
as  savers  and  as  borrowers,  include  many 
persons  of  Spanish-American  origin  and 
roots.  The  same  is  true  in  those  parts  of 
Florida  which  received  early  settlers  from 
Spain  or  later  ones  from  Spanish  America, 
Let  me  say  at  this  point,  in  the  most  care- 
ful way  I  can,  that  I  most  sincerely  believe 
that  none  of  your  countries  should  be  or 
should  feel  under  any  kind  of  pressure, 
financial  or  otherwise,  to  adopt  the  savings 
and  loan  association  as  one  of  your  Institu- 
tions. Under  the  true  principle  of  self- 
determination,  in  which  I  firmly  believe, 
this  must  be  a  matter  of  free  choice  by  each 
of  your  countries. 

I  am  gratified  that  already  a  number  of 
your  countries,  exercising  this  undeniable 
right  of  free  choice,  have  voted  in  favor  of 
establishing  savings  and  loan  associations, 
though  I  naturally  respect  in  all  sincerity 
the  decision  of  those  who  may  not  choose  to 
do  so. 

I  am  thus  gratified  because  I  am  strongly 
convinced  of  the  social  utility  of  the  savings 
and  loan  association  and  because  I  cannot 
help  seeing  the  spirit  of  dedication  to  the 
service  of  others,  the  genuine  spirit  of 
altruism,  which  manifests  Itself  in  the  out- 
look and  the  conduct  of  those  who  operate 
savings   and   loan   associations. 

For  the  savings  and  loan  association  is 
not  only  an  institution,  it  is  an  institution 
with  a  social  mission.  Privately  owned  and 
operated,  and  truly  representative  of  the 
most  enlightened  form  of  private  enter- 
prise, it  is  nevertheless  devoted  to  a  form 
of  service  which  is  public  in  the  highest 
sense. 

Some  years  ago  it  became  briefly  the  fash- 
ion in  a  few  circles  of  savings  and  loan 
operators  to  deprecate  and  to  ridicule  this 
Idea  of  the  public  role  of  the  savings  and 
loan  association. 

In  the  minds  of  these  persons,  the  savings 
and  loan  industry  should  regard  itself  as 
Just  another  form  of  profitmaking  enter- 
prise and  should  look  upon  its  operators  as 
merely  a  group  of  aggressive  businessmen 
seeking  personal  advancement. 

This  view,  held  by  only  a  few  at  most,  has 
long  since  disappeared.  It  was  not  and  is 
not  true  either  of  the  associations  them- 
selves or  of  the  vast  majority  of  savings  and 
loan  operators. 

In  what  other  line  of  business  would  you 
find  executive  after  executive  not  only  will- 
ing but  eager  to  make  personal  sacrifices  of 
time  and  effort  In  going  to  other  countries 
to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  similar 
businesses  there,  without  the  hope  or  even 
the  possibility  of  monetary  reward?  I  can 
think  of  none.  I  can  account  for  it  only 
as  a  manifestation  of  that  spirit  of  helping 
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the    other   person   which   pervades   and  ac- 
companies the  savings  and  loan  Industry. 

If  the  same  spirit  pervades  the  executives 
and  personnel  of  the  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations which  you  have  established  and  will 
establish,  the  ultimate  success  of  your  asso- 
ciations will  be  virtually  assured.  You  will. 
of  course,  have  to  exercise  through  your  reg- 
ulatory and  supervisory  staffs  the  same  dili- 
gence that  we  do  to  bar  and  to  eliminate  the 
small  fringe  of  unscrupulous  and  unsound 
operators  who  from  time  to  time  And  their 
way  to  the  savings  and  loan  Industry.  I  am 
confident  that  your  ability  to  do  so  can  be 
equal  to  ours. 

Now,  granted  that  adequate  conditions  for 
their  functioning  will  be  established,  what 
Is  the  opportunity  for  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations In  Latin  America? 

In  looking  Into  that  question,  we  must 
note  flrst  of  all  that  the  primary  character- 
istic which  separates  the  savings  and  loan 
association  from  other  types  of  savings  Insti- 
tution Is  the  fact  that  a  savings  and  loan 
association  Invests  the  greatest  part  of  the 
savings  which  It  i»celves  from  the  public  In 
loans  on  housing. 

Prom  my  personal  experience  when  I  was 
the  Housing  Commissioner  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  I  know  at  first  hand  the  Impor- 
tance of  good  housing. 

I  have  seen  what  poor  housing  can  do  In 
the  way  of  producing  discouragement,  dis- 
ease, and  crime. 

I  have  also  seen  what  decent  housing  can 
do  In  Increasing  mans  happiness,  lifting 
his  spirit,  and  Improving  his  ability  to  work 
and  to  produce. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  matter  from 
the  psychological  side  have  pointed  out  that 
a  person's  physical  environment,  and  spe- 
cifically the  kind  of  housing  and  the  kind  of 
neighborhood 'he  lives  In.  Is  a  powerful  de- 
terminant of  his  character.  It  has  also  been 
pointed  out  that  a  person's  most  formative 
years,  those  of  his  Infancy  and  childhood, 
are  mainly  spent  within  or  near  his  family 
dwelling,  and  that  family  life,  which  Is  said 
to  be  still  the  most  potent  of  socializing 
forces,  has  Its  location  and  Its  very  being  In 
the  family  dwelling  and  Its  Immediate  sur- 
roundings. 

Further,  It  has  been  observed  that  a  man's 
dwelling  Is  psychologically  not  merely  a 
physical  structure  but  an  extension  of  the 
man  himself,  and  that  It  Is  one  of  the  things 
that  determine  what  he  thinks  of  himself 
and  what  others  think  of  him. 

My  own  philosophy  is  that  man  is  made 
in  the  image  of  God  and  that  man.  made  In 
Ood's  Image,  has  an  Inherent  dignity  and  a 
right  to  live  In  decency.  Living  In  decency, 
men  will  respect  each  other  and  will  respect 
themselves.  But  living  In  slums,  bringing 
up  children  In  slums.  Is  the  antithesis  of  liv- 
ing In  decency. 

The  need  for  decent  housing.  In  fact  the 
need  for  housing  per  se.  Is  in  Latin  America 
perhaps  the  greatest  In  the  world. 

Your  populations  are  literally  exploding. 
You  have  tremendous  rates  of  population  In- 
crease, resulting  from  rapid  falls  In  your 
death  rates  from  the  advances  of  modern 
medicine,  while  your  birth  rates  remain  at 
high    levels    which    have    not    decreased. 

These  Increasing  streams  of  people  are 
being  steadily  drawn  Into  the  vortices  of 
your  cities  and  your  urban  complexes,  by 
forces  which  are  perhaps  more  psychological 
than  economic  or  at  least  as  much  the  one 
as  the  other. 

What  is  happening  In  this  respect  Is  clear- 
ly evident  from  data  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  In  the  housing  study  recently  made 
by  that  committee.  The  urban  population 
of  Latin  America  had  an  Increase  of  some 
30  million,  or  about  45  percent.  In  the  period 
fron  1950  to  1960.  During  that  time  the 
rural  population  had  a  growth  of  only  some 
13  million,  or  less  than  15  percent.    The  esti- 


mated urban  population  in  1970  will  be  about 
138  million,  more  than  double  the  1950  figure 
of  approximately  66  million  and  represent- 
ing an  Increase  of  some  72  million,  as  con- 
trasted with  an  estimated  Increase  In  the 
rural  population  during  that  period  of  only 
about  29  million. 

Prom  this  you  can  see  that  there  will  be 
a  constantly  expanding  need  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica for  the  construction  of  housing,  and 
therefore  for  the  financing  of  housing  con- 
struction. 

Savings  and  loan  associations  cannot  be 
the  entire  answer  to  this  need  for  housing 
finance. 

They  cannot  reach  down  to  the  lowest 
strata  of  the  population,  the  unemployed  or 
the  unemployable,  or  those  whose  Incomes 
are  wholly  Insufficient  to  pay  for  the  kind 
of  housing  they  need  For  these,  the  an- 
swers must  necessarily  be  found  In  some 
form  or  forms  of  public  subvention. 

But.  these  lowest  groups  aside,  savings 
and  loan  associations  can  serve  the  need  for 
housing  finance  in  the  broadest  and  most 
flexible  manner.  Their  ability  to  do  so  will 
be  limited  only  by  the  amount  of  funds  that 
they  can  obtain.  In  the  form  of  savings  of 
the  people  or  otherwise. 

On  the  savings  side.  I  do  not  believe  that 
savings  and  loan  associations  can  be  as  suc- 
cessful as  they  should  be.  In  Latin  America 
or  elsewhere,  if  attempts  are  made  to  tie  the 
savings  operation  into  the  lending  operation. 
Specifically.  I  am  skeptical  of  methods 
under  which  an  attempt  Is  made  to  give  the 
saver  a  contractual  right  to  obtain  a  loan 
from  the  association,  or  a  preference  In  ob- 
taining a  loan. 

I  believe  that  the  Inevitable  effect,  though 
of  course  not  an  Intended  effect,  of  such 
arrangements  would  be  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  saving  In  such  associations  is 
only  for  those  who  are  saving  for  this  spe- 
cific purpose.  Also,  such  arrangements 
would  carry  potentialities  for  discredit  to 
the  whole  operation  by  reason  of  Inability 
of  the  association  to  meet  Its  contractual 
obligations  to  make  such  loans  to  savers  or 
by  reason  of  the  long  delays  which  might 
occur  before  the  preferential  righto  resulted 
in  actual  loans. 

It  is  my  belief,  therefore,  that  the  only 
inducemento  which  should  be  held  out  to 
people  to  place  their  savings  In  associations 
should  be  those  which  relate  to  the  merits 
of  the  savings  facilities  themselves,  such  as 
safety,  convenience,  and  a  fair  rate  of  return. 
Once  again,  I  emphasize  that  each  country 
must  make  Ito  own  decision  In  matters  such 
as  this  choice  between  what  I  may  call  a 
"tied  savings"  plan  and  the  "free  savings" 
approach  which  I  recommend. 

Even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions, 
the  initial  growth  of  your  new  associations 
will  be  slow,  with  the  supply  of  savings  as 
the  chief  limiting  factor  on  their  expansion. 
The  habit  of  saving  Is  one  that  does  not 
arise  automatically,  but  must  be  fostered 
and  encouraged  through  processes  of  edu- 
cation which  require  time  to  become 
effective. 

There  will,  therefore,  be  a  continuing  need 
for  seed  capital  to  facilitate  the  establish- 
ment and  development  of  your  associations. 
Substantial  amounts  of  such  seed-capital 
funds  have  been  supplied  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  but  there  is 
need  for  more.  In  recognition  of  that  need, 
legislation  has  been  Introduced  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  International  Home  Loan  Bank 
for  this  purpose,  as  I  am  sure  you  are  all 
aware. 

The  capital  of  the  Bank  would  be  supplied 
principally  by  savings  and  loan  associations 
In  the  United  States  and  by  the  Federal 
home  loan  banks,  whose  stock  is  owned  by 
savings  and  loan  associations  and  mutual 
savings  banks.    In  a  broad  sense,  tlierefore. 


the  proposed  Bank  would  constitute  a  chan- 
nel by  which  the  savings  and  home  financing 
Industry  In  the  United  SUtes  would  render 
assistance  for  the  establishment  and  develop- 
ment of  savings  and  home  financing  institu- 
tions In  other  countries. 

The  proposed  legislation  was  Introduced 
both  In  the  Senate  and  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  hearings  were  held  in 
August  and  September  of  last  year  before  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  the  present 
status  of  the  matter  I  am  not  In  a  position 
to  give  you  official  views  as  to  the  prop>08al, 
but  I  can  express  to  you  the  personal  hope 
that,  whether  In  the  form  of  an  Interna- 
tional Home  Loan  Bank  or  In  some  other 
form,  a  means  will  be  provided  by  which  the 
members  of  the  savings  and  loan  industry 
In  the  United  States  will  t>e  enabled  to  render 
this  assistance  which  they  are  desirous  of 
providing. 

In  the  meantime,  and  regardless  of  the 
final  outcome  of  this  Issue,  I  hope  that  you 
win  continue  your  efforts  toward  the  estab- 
lishment In  your  countries  of  sound,  strong, 
and  efficient  systems  of  savings  and  loan 
associations.  My  best  wishes  and  my  assur- 
ances of  the  highest  cooperation  go  with 
you. 

CONFIRMATION  OF  REAR  ADM.  H. 
ARNOLD  KARO  FOR  THIRD  TERM 
AS  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  COAST  AND 
GEODETIC  SURVEY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
conflnnation  by  the  Senate  of  Rear  Adm. 
H.  Arnold  Karo  for  a  third  term  as 
Director  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey augurs  well  for  the  Nation's  scien- 
tific agency,  created  in  1807  by  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

During  Admiral  Karo's  tenure  as  Di- 
rector, the  survey  has  made  tremendous 
progress  and,  in  fact,  attained  world- 
wide recognition  in  many  scientific  fields 
including  oceanography,  seismology, 
geomagnetism,  and  hydrography. 

Although  bom  in  Nebraska.  Admiral 
Karo  Is  esteemed  as  an  adopted  son  of 
the  State  of  Washington.  It  was  In 
Seattle  that,  in  1923.  he  joined  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  for  many 
years,  both  prior  to  World  War  II  and 
subsequently,  he  operated  Survey  ships 
out  of  this  major  Pacific  Northwest  port. 
His  lovely  wife,  the  former  Elsie  Cooper, 
is  a  native  of  Everett.  Wash. 

During  World  War  U,  Incidentally. 
Admiral  Karo  served  with  the  U.S.  Army 
Air  Force  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 

Since  1955.  when  he  first  became  Its 
Director,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
has  greatly  expanded  production  of  aero- 
nautical and  nautical  charts,  has  estab- 
lished a  worldwide  network  of  seismo- 
graphs to  record  earth  tremors  whether 
natural  or  artificially  Induced,  and  has 
developed  a  satellite  geodesy  program 
based  on  optical  tracking  of  both  active 
and  passive  satellites. 

Enactment  of  S.  2482  in  the  86th  Con- 
gress, legislation  cosponsored  by  myself 
and  Senator  Engle,  of  California,  and 
which  authorized  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  to  conduct  oceanographlc  re- 
search in  the  deep  ocean  beyond  the 
Continental  Shelf,  to  which  it  had  pre- 
viously been  restricted,  has  enabled  the 
Survey  to  become  one  of  the  most  active 
and  effective  agencies  in  this  vital  field. 
Recent  developments  under  Admiral 
Karo's  direction  included  the  electronic 
computer  adjustment  of  stereoscopic  In- 
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strument  aerotriangulation;  the  applica- 
tion of  infrared  photography  to  shoreline 
mapping;  the  application  and  extensive 
use  of  color  photography  for  coastal  and 
alongshore  surveying  and  mapping,  and 
the  modification  of  a  pilot  model  deep- 
sea  stereoscopic  camera  and  the  first 
stereoscopic  contouring  from  these  pho- 
tographs using  a  standard  multiplex 
plotter. 

The  Survey  also  is  pioneering  in  the 
use  of  color  photography  to  identify  and 
to  locate  aids  to  navigation;  to  map 
shoals  and  channels,  and  the  topography 
of  uneven  bottom  In  shoal  waters  to 
assist  the  hydrographer  in  developing 
these  areas,  and  to  map  alongshore  rocks 
awash  and  submerged  rocks  in  places 
diflflcult  to  determine  by  sounding. 

These  services.  Mr.  President,  are  par- 
ticularly important  when  one  considers 
that  ships  navigating  American  waters 
annually  carry  cargo  valued  in  excess 
of  $100  billion.  Nautical  charts  are  vital 
in  safeguarding  this  huge  volume  of 
water  traffic  against  the  thousands  of 
dangers  from  which  ships  might  meet 
disaster.  This  service  also  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  establishing  the  rates  of 
marine  Insurance. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  and  Alaska, 
with  their  many  seaports  and  heavy  com- 
merce, will  welcome  the  reappointment 
of  Admiral  Karo  to  his  distinguished 
post  and  the  unanimous  confirmation  of 
this  appointment  by  the  Senate.  The 
Nation  can  be  assured  of  further  scien- 
tific progress  in  the  maritime  and  aero- 
nautical mapping  fields  under  his  able 
leadership. 


ENCROACHMENT  OF    SOVIET   RUS- 
SIAN FISHING  ON  THE  HIGH  SEAS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  partic- 
ularly the  Subcommittee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  published  a  study 
last  week  on  the  encroachment  of  Soviet 
Russian  fishing  on  the  high  seas  and 
territorial  waters  of  free  nations. 

The  editorial  staff  of  the  Tacoma  News 
Tribune  read  the  report  and,  as  a  result, 
wrote  a  very  fine  editorial  on  Monday. 
January  27,  entitled:  "Bully  of  the  Seas." 
I  call  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  all 
Americans.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BULLT    or   THE    SEAS 

Plenty  of  attention  has  been  given  Soviet 
RuEsia's  territorial  aggression.  Not  enough 
has  been  focused  on  the  Reds'  aggression  on 
the  high  seas  and  in  the  territorial  waters  of 
free  nations.  Actually,  Russia  has  emerged 
as  the  bully  of  the  seas.  Soon  this  Nation 
and  others  must  confront  Russia  on  this,  for 
the  Russian  aggression  will  kill  the  fishing 
Industry  of  every  nation,  while  the  Russian 
Industry,  already  doubled  in  the  past  10  years, 
will  triple  and  quadruple. 

The  U.S.  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  of 
which  Senator  Warken  G.  Macnuson,  of 
Washington  State.  Is  chairman,  has  just  pub- 
lished a  full  documentation  of  the  Soviet 
threat  to  the  world  fishing  industry,  pre- 
pared by  the  Library  of  Congress  with  the 
aid  of  the  University  of  Washington  Fisheries 


Research  Institute,  which  translated  Russian 
fisheries  articles  and  news  from  Soviet  pub- 
lications. 

Russia,  the  report  shows,  has  gone  all  out 
to  provide  great  fleeto  of  the  most  modern 
ftshing  vessels,  and  has  sent  them,  100  or 
more  at  a  time.  Into  waters  off  Alaska,  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  Japan,  Scotland,  Norway. 
Cuba,  and  even  close  to  the  shore  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Roughhovise  tactics  are  used  by 
the  Russians  to  drive  off  competitors,  equip- 
ment that  flouto  international  and  treaty  law 
is  used  to  clean  up  the  ocean  floor  and  waters 
without  regard  to  conservation.  And  the 
Russians  use  their  fleeto  to  track  satellites, 
spy  on  our  oceanic  activity,  test  water  for 
Soviet  submarine  operations.  Whenever  this 
country  has  an  important  experiment  going 
on,  Russian  fishing  vessels  are  observed  in 
the  area. 

According  to  the  report,  the  Soviet  vessels 
use  hit-and-run  collisions  to  drive  away  the 
ships  of  other  natloias.  They  use  fine-mesh 
nete  to  scoop  up  the  fish,  an  outright  viola- 
tion that  gives  them  advantages  over  our 
fishermen.  They  break  up  our  neto.  lobster 
pote  and  crab  lines. 

Quoting  the  report's  summary: 

"As  a  result  of  the  Intrusion  of  the  prowl- 
ing and  ravenous  fishing  fleet  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Into  the  traditional  fishing  grounds  of  a 
number  of  nations  around  the  globe,  the  or- 
derly pattern  of  activity  of  many  fishing  com- 
munities has  been  painfully  disrupted,  con- 
tributing a  new  and  dangerous  source  of 
conflict  among  the  nations  of  the  world." 

Our  immediate  area  certainly  has  a  defi- 
nite interest  in  Pacific  fisheries.  We  should 
pen  some  notes  in  commendation  of  Senator 
MAGNUSON  for  getting  up  the  documented 
report,  and  to  President  Johnson  and  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  to  inquire  what 
effective  use  will  be  made  of  it  before  our 
fishing  resources  disappear. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted : 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

Proposed  Revision  or  Rxtsal  Electeitication 
Legislation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
recommending  the  revision  of  proposed  legis- 
lation forwarded  to  the  Senate  on  December 
12,  1963,  amending  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

Reports  on  Reapportionment  or 
Appropriations 

Three  letters  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 
that  certain  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964  had  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which 
indicates  the  necessity  for  supplemental  esti- 
mates of  appropriations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Report   on    Guarantees    by    Export-Import 
Bank  or  Washington 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington,  Washington,  DC,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  that  Bank  had 
Issued  certain  guarantees  relating  to  the  Im- 
portation of  cotton  by  Hungary;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Funds  roR  Use  or  Allied  Armed  Forces 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 


for  funds,  authorized  for  use  of  allied  armed 
forces  on  a  reimbursable  basis  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Reports  or  U.S.  Soldiers'  Home 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  U.S.  Soldiers'  Home,  for  fiscal  year  1963. 
together  with  a  report  of  the  annual  Inspec- 
tion of  the  Home,  1963.  by  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Army  (with  accompanying 
reporto);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  on  Medical  Stockpile  or  Civil 
Depense  Emergency  Supplies  and  Equip- 
ment 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  on  the  actual  procurement  recelpto  for 
medical  stockpile  of  civil  defense  emergency 
supplies  and  equipment  purposes,  for  the 
quarter  ended  December  31,  1963;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Federal  CoN-rRiBUTioNs  Program — 
Equipment  and  FACiLrrixs 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  Fed- 
eral contributions  program — equipment  and 
facilities,  for  the  quarter  ended  December  31, 
1963  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  Liquidation  Fund 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Llqulda. 
tlon  Fund,  for  the  quarter  ended  December 
31.  1963  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cmrency. 

Extension  or  DxrENSE  Production  Act  or 
1960 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Em- 
ergency Planning,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and  for  other  p\ir- 
poses  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  or  Communications  Satkllitc 

Corp. 
A  letter  from  the  chairman  and  chief  exec- 
utive officer.  Communications  Satellite  Corp., 
Washington,  D.C..  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  that  corporation,  for  the 
period  February  1,  1963,  to  December  31, 
1963  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Repokt  on  Pbovision  or  Aviatioh  Wa«  Risk 

iNStTRANCE 

A  letter  from  the  Secretory  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  provision  of  aviation  war  risk  insurance, 
as  of  December  31.  1963  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Provision  or  War  Risk  Insxtkanci 
AND  Certain  Marine  and  Liability  iNStm- 

ANCE    rOR    THE    AMERICAN    PUBLIC 

A  letter  from  the  Secretory  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  provision  of  war  risk  insurance  and  cer- 
tain marine  and  liability  insurance  for  the 
American  public,  as  of  December  31,  1963 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Amendment  or  Policemen  and  Firemen's 
Retirement  and  Disability  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretory  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Policemen  and  Fire- 
men's Retirement  and  Disability  Act  to  allow 
credit  to  certoln  members  of  the  U.S.  Secret 
Service  Division  for  periods  of  prior  police 
service  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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Reports  or  Ceitain  Advtsoet  CoMMmrEs  or 
Department    or    Health,    Education,    and 

WCLTARZ 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  reports  of  certain  advisory  commit- 
tees of  that  Department,  for  the  calendar 
year  1963  (with  accompanying  reports);  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Audit  Report  on  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks 

Supervised  by  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 

Board 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  an  audit  report  on  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks  supervised  by  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  year  ended  June  30.  1963  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Axidit   Report  on   Inland   Waterways 

Corporation 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  an  audit  report  on  the  Inland  Water- 
ways Corporation,  fiscal  year  1963  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Unnecessary  Costs  iNctreRED  in 
Procurement  of  Certain  Radio  Components 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  unnecessary  cost  in- 
curred In  the  procurement  of  AN  ARN  21C 
Tacan  radio  components  through  failure  to 
accept  option  offer.  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  dated  January  1964  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Report  on  Legislative  and  Policy  Require- 
ments Relating  to  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Program  in  State  or  California 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  legislative  and  policy  re- 
quirements governing  Federal   participation 
In  acquisition  of  rights-of-way  and  In  other 
activities  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  program 
In  the  State  of  California,  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.     Department     of     Commerce,     d.ited 
January      1964      (with      an      accompanying 
report);    to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Weaknesses  in  Headquarters 
Payroll  AcTivrriES.  Post  OmcE  Depart- 
ment 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  weaknesses  In  headquarters 
payroll  activities.  Post  Office  Department, 
dated  February  1964  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Report  on  Uneconomical  Scheduling  or 
Cf-rtain  Crrv  Delivery  Carriers,  Post  Or- 
riCE  Department 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  uneconomical  schedul- 
ing of  certain  city  delivery  carriers.  Post 
Office  Department,  dated  February  1964  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
Report  on  Improper  Waiver  or  Policy  Re- 
quirements Applicable  to  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  Improper  waiver  of  pol- 
icy requirements  applicable  to  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  program.  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.  Department  of  Commerce,  dated  Jan- 
uary 1964  (With  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 


Report  on  Unnecessary  Costs  iNCtnuxD  d* 
Enlistment  and  Discharge  or  Unquali- 
fied Applicants  for  Regular  and  Resxsvt 
Forces  or  the  Navy 

A  lette/  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  Incurred 
in  the  enlistment  and  discharge  of  unquali- 
fied applicants  for  Regular  and  Reserve 
Forces.  Department  of  the  Navy,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 1964  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Report  on  Excessive  Financial  Participation 
in  Federally  Aided  Public  Assistance 
Programs  in  States  or  Louisiana  and 
Oklahoma 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  excessive  financial  partici- 
pation In  federally  aided  public  assistance 
projrrams  In  the  States  of  Louisiana  and 
Oklahoma.  Welfare  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
dated  February  1964  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Report  on  Overpricing  of  Certain  Nuclear 
Submarine  Components 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  overpricing  of  nuclear 
submarine  components  purchased  by  Plant 
Apparatus  Division,  Westlnghouse  Electric 
Corp..  under  two  subcontracts  awarded  to 
Edwin  L,  Wlegand  Co  .  Pittsburgh.  Pa..  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  dated  February  1964 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Excessive  Charges  for  Leased 
Telephone  Services  Incurred  bt  U.S. 
Forces  in  Japan 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  excessive  charges  for  leased 
telephone  services  Incurred  by  U.S.  Forces 
In  Japan,  Department  of  Defense,  dated 
February  1964  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations.   

Supplementary  Report  Relatinc  to  Exces- 
sive Charges  for  Leased  Telephone  Serv- 
ices Incurred  by  X}&.  Forces  in  Japan 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  confidential  supplementary  report  re- 
lating  to  excessive  charges  for   leased   tele- 
phone  services    Incurred    by   U.S.   Forces   In 
Japan    (Wlth   an   accompanying  report);    to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  or  Office  or  Coal  Research 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  rep>ort  of 
the  Office  of  Coal  Research,  dated  February 
15,  1964  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Report  or  Negotiated  Contracts  Made  roR 
Disposal  or  Materials 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Associate  Di- 
rector. Bureau  of  Land  Management.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Washington.  DC. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
negotiated  contracts  made  for  the  disposal 
of  materials,  for  the  6-month  period  ended 
December  31.  1963  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed   Amendment   to  Concession    Con- 
tract   in   Grand  Teton   National   Park 
A  letter  from   the  Assistant  Secretary  of 

the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 

a    proposed    amendment    to    the    concession 

contract  for  the  operation  of  the  Triangle  X 


Ranch  In  Grand  Teton  National  Park  (with 
accompanying    papers);    to    the    Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Laws     Enacted     by     Legislature     or     th« 
Virgin  Islands 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  laws  enacted  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  In  Its  1963  regular  and 
special  sessions  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  by  US.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Otfice 

A  letter  from  the  Public  Printer.  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
tort  claims  paid  by  that  Office,  during  the 
fiscal  year  1963  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) :  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Nurse  Training  Act  or  1964 

A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  to  Increase  the  op- 
portunities for  training  professional  nurs- 
ing personnel,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Hospital  and  Medical  Facilities  Amend- 
ments or  1964 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  Improve  the 
public  health  through  revising,  consolidat- 
ing, and  Improving  the  hospital  and  other 
medical  facilities  provisions  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Graduate  Pubuc  Health  Training  Amend* 
MENTS  or  1964 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion for  assistance  In  the  provision  of  gradu- 
ate or  specialized  public  health  training,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers):  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Report  on  Weuare  and  Pension  Plans  Dis- 
closure Act 

A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
administration  of  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act.  for  the  calendar  year 
1963  (With  an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Report  on  PosmoNS  in  Grades  GS-16,  OS-17. 
AND  GS-18 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  positions  In  the  grades  of  GS-16. 
GS-17,  and  GS-18,  for  the  calendar  year  1963 
(With  an  accompanying  report) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Acrr  of  1964 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  1966  and  1967  for  the  construction  of 
certain  highways  In  accordance  with  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Report  of  Daughters  or  the  American 
Revolution 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Smithsonian 
Institution.  Washington.  D.C.  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  March  1.  1963  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By     the     ACTING     PRESIDENT     pro 
tempore : 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania;  to  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences: 

"Whereas  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Greater  Philadelphia  has  submitted  a  pro- 
posal In  December  1963  to  the  Area  Survey 
Committee  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  (abbreviated  NASA) 
for  the  location  of  the  NASA  Electronics  Re- 
search Center  In  or  around  that  area  which 
Is  the  Delaware  Valley  area  of  Pennsylvania. 
New  Jersey,  and  Delaware:  and 

"Whereas  this  Delaware  Valley  area  Is  cen- 
trally located  within  the  Washington.  D.C.- 
New  York.  N.Y..  industrial  strip  containing 
the  greatest  concentration  of  electronics  re- 
search and  supporting  electronic  resources — 
electronics  organizations,  electronics  em- 
ployees. Industrial  laboratories,  engineers 
and  scientists,  electrical  engineers,  elec- 
tronics technicians — In  the  United  States; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Delaware  Valley  Is  most  ac- 
cessible to  and  from  NASA  centers  and  other 
centers  of  electronics  activity  In  the  United 
States  In  terms  of  travel  time  and  cost  sav- 
ings; and 

"Whereas  there  Is  a  great  concentration  of 
large  established  electronics  firms  and  sup- 
porting small  business  firms,  many  specializ- 
ing In  some  aspects  of  electronics,  with  a 
large  capital  Investment  In  the  Delaware 
Valley:  and 

"Whereas  there  Is  a  great  concentration  of 
Industrial  electronics  research  laboratories, 
with  extensive  supporting  services.  In  the 
Delaware  Valley,  with  a  large  capital  Invest- 
ment In  special  space-orlented  electronics 
research  facilities;  and 

"Whereas  there  Is  a  great  concentration  of 
electronics  engineers  and  scientists  with 
supporting  technicians  and  craftsmen,  highly 
qualified  and  experienced  in  electronics  and 
associated  fields.  In  and  around  the  Delaware 
Valley:  and 

"Whereas  there  are  good  technical  educa- 
tional Institutions  of  compelling  magnitude 
with  advanced  scientific  and  engineering 
graduate  training  facilities  In  or  accessible 
to  the  Delaware  Valley — Including  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. University  of  Delaware.  Drexel  Institute 
of  Technology.  Temple  University.  Lehigh 
University.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  to  mention 
only  a  few;  and 

"Whereas  there  are  excellent  and  economi- 
cal urban  and  suburban  living  conditions, 
with  available  homes  In  choice  residential 
areas  convenient  to  the  Delaware  Valley 
area:  and 

"Whereas  this  area  offers  an  excellent  and 
diversified  cultural  environment:  and 

"Whereas  the  Delaware  Valley  abounds  In 
huge  land  tracts  from  which  to  choose  avail- 
able and  suitable  1,000-acre  sites;  and 

"Whereas,  excellent  transportation,  com- 
munications, and  utility  services — power, 
water,  etc..  are  readily  available;  and 

"Whereas,  there  Is  convenient  access  from 
this  area  to  the  Philadelphia  International 
Airport  and  to  other  transportation  termi- 
nals; and 

"Whereas,  this  area  provides  for  most  ef- 
ficient and  most  economical  operation  of  a 
research  center  of  this  type;  and 

"Whereas,  no  one  Is  more  competent  and 
versatile  to  corroborate  the  superb  suitabil- 
ity of  the  Delaware  Valley  for  the  location  of 
the  NASA  Electronics  Research  Center  than 
His  Excellency  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  until  recently  was 


Chairman  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  axiomatic  that  by  being  lo- 
cated In  the  Delaware  Valley,  the  NASA  Elec- 
tronics Research  Center  will  be  most  con- 
ducive to  the  leadership  of  the  United  States 
of  America  In  applying  electronics  technology 
to  the  conquest  of  space :  Now  be  It  therefore 

"Resolved.  That  those  responsible  persons 
In  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. In  the  U.S.  Senate,  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  and  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  U.S.  Government  give  sole 
and  sustained  consideration  to  the  location 
of  the  NASA  Electronics  Research  Center  in 
the  Delaware  Valley  area  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  and  Delaware  without  being  dis- 
tracted by  regional  rivalries;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion m  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  give  full  support  without 
deviation  whatsoever  to  the  location  of  the 
NASA  Electronics  Research  Center  in  the 
Delaware  Valley:  and  be  Is  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution  upon  its 
passage  to  His  Excellency  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution  upon  Its 
passage  to  each  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation  to  the  U.S.  Congress;  and  be  It 
further 

"Re$olved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
JM  forwarded  upon  Its  passage  to  the  follow- 
Ittg  persons:  Mr.  James  E.  Webb.  Adminis- 
trator. NASA;  Dr.  Hugh  L.  Dryden.  Deputy 
Administrator.  NASA;  Dr.  Robert  C  Sea- 
mans,  Jr.,  Associate  Administrator,  NASA: 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  chairman,  U.S. 
Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences;  Hon.  George  P.  Miller,  chairman, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics;  Mr.  Edward  C 
Welsh.  Chairman.  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council:  Hon.  Carl  Hayden.  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  U.S.  Senate:  and  Hon. 
John  W.  McCormack.  Speaker,  the^U.S.  House 
of  Representatives." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

"Whereas  Roama  is  now  located  at  GrltBss 
Air  Force  Base  at  Rome,  N.Y.;  and 

"Whereas  this  Is  an  integral  part  of  our 
air  defense:  and 

"Whereas  the  worldwide  situation  Is  In 
such  a  state  of  turmoil  that  our  defenses 
must  be  at  full  strength  at  all  times;  and 

"Whereas  the  withdrawal  of  Roama  from 
Grlffiss  Air  Force  Base  at  Rome,  N.Y.,  would 
necessarily  weaken  our  position;  and 

"Whereas  the  moving  of  Roama  from 
Grlffiss  Air  Force  Base  would  have  a  depress- 
ing economic  effect  on  the  entire  area  near 
Rome,  N.Y.;  and 

"Whereas  sufficient  reason  or  cause  has  not 
been  made  public  of  the  feasibility  of  such 
plan:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  (if  the  senate  concur).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  hereby 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  make  a  full  Investigation  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  It  Is  for  the  best  defense 
and  economic  Interest  of  the  United  States 
to  move  Roama  from  Grlffiss  Air  Force  Base 
at  Rome,  NY.;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved  (if  the  senate  concur).  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to 
each  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  the  State  of  New  York  and  that 
the  latter  be  urged  to  devote  themselves  to 


the  task  of  accomplishing  the  purposes  of 
this  resolution." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  State  of  Arizona;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce: 

"House  Memorial  2 

"Whereas  since  the  unfortunate  and  un- 
timely death  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
considerable  impetus  has  (purred  for  the 
passage  of  the  Dodd  bill,  as  amended:  and 
"Whereas  the  Dodd  bill,  as  amended,  re- 
quires the  registration  of  all  firearms  held  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  the  second  amendment.  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  guarantees  to 
each  citizen  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms; 
and 

"Whereas  enactment  of  the  Dodd  bill,  as 
amended,  creates  an  undue  burden  on  the 
people  of  this  country  and  Is  In  direct  viola- 
tion of  civil  liberties  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;   and 

"Whereas,  responsible  organizations  such 
as  the  National  Rifle  Association  and  others 
have  no  objection  to  preventing  the  misuse 
of  firearms,  but  firmly  oppose  general  regis- 
tration and  licensing;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  an  unfair  Imposition  to 
restrict  the  rights  of  law  abiding  citizens; 
and 

"Whereas  any  restrictive  legislation  should 
be  directed  to  persons  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  a  crime  of  violence,  fugitive  from 
Justice,  mental  incompetents,  or  other  un- 
desirables. 

"Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Arizona, 
prays : 

"1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
take  positive  action  leading  to  the  defeat  of 
the  Dodd  bill,  as  amended. 

"2.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
carefully  examine  any  legislation  relating  to 
firearms  which  restricts  the  rights  of  law 
abiding  citizens  and  take  appropriate  meas- 
ures to  amend  such  a  law  so  that  any  restric- 
tions are  Imposed  only  on  {persons  who  have 
been  convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence,  fugi- 
tives from  Justice,  mental  incompetents,  or 
other  undesirables. 

"3.  The  secretary  of  state  is  directed  to 
transmit  copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  each  member  of 
the  Arizona  congressional  delegation." 

A  letter  signed  by  Kurt  Otto  Rader,  of 
Chomedey,  Canada,  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  space  transport  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences. 

The  memorial  of  John  Wlttlck,  of  Newark, 
N.J.,  remonstrating  against  the  enactment 
of  any  medical  care  bill  which  does  not  pay 
all  of  the  patient's  expenses  while  ill;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

The  petition  of  Donald  David  Evans,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  relating  to  the  designa- 
tion of  the  Peace  Corps  as  the  Kennedy 
Peace  Corps:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
the  Franklin  County  Democratic  Club  of  Pas- 
co, Wash.,  signed  by  that  club's  president, 
favoring  the  enactment  of  a  strong  civil 
rights  bill;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

A  petition  signed  by  Merllee  Bauer,  and 
sundry  other  citizens  of  Muskegon,  Mich.,  re- 
lating to  Presidential  succession;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  fourth  degree 
Knights  of  Columbus  of  the  Padre  Gomez 
general  assembly,  at  Cubao,  Quezon  City, 
Philippines,  relating  to  the  death  of  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy:  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table. 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
GENERAL  COURT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr  Saltonstall  1 .  and  myself, 
I  present  certified  copies  of  the  following 
resolutions  passed  by  the  General  Court 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
onF.^bruary  6,  1S64: 

Resolutions  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation controlling  the  sale,  transporta- 
tion, distribution,  and  licensing  of  fire- 
arms in  interstate  commerce. 

Resolutions  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation providing  for  the  establishment  of 
a  national  cemetery  In  New  England. 

Resolutions  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation to  increase  allowable  earnings  of 
persons  receiving  social  security  benefits 
from  $1,200  to  $2,000 

Resolutions  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation commonly  referred  to  sis  medicare. 

Resolutions   memorializing   the   Con 
gress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation increasing  the  amounts  of  pay- 
ments under  the  social  security  program. 

Resolutions  memorializing  Congress  to 
consider  extending  medical  aid  to  per- 
sons at  age  62. 

I  ask  that  these  resolutions  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  received,  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and,  under  the  rule,  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

To  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 
"RESOLOnoN  Memorializing  the  Concsess  or 

THE  United  States  To  Enact  Legislation 

CONTSOLLING     THE     SkLX,     T«ANSPOBTATION, 
DiSTEIBDTION.    AND    LiCENSIKO    OF    PiKEARMS 

IN  Interstate  Commerce 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts hereby  iirges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  controlling 
the  sale,  transportation,  distribution,  and  li- 
censing of  flrearms  In  Interstate  commerce; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Members 
thereof   from    the   Commonwealth." 

To  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Atralrs: 

"Resolution  Memorializing  the  Congress  or 

THE  United  States  To  Enact  Legislation 
Providing    for    the    Establishment    or    a 
National  Cemetery  in  New  England 
••Resolved,    That    the    General    Court    of 
Massachusetts  hereby  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  a   national 
cemetery  In  New  England:  and  be  it  further 
"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be   sent   forthwith   by   the   secretary   of   the 
Commonwealth    to     the    President    of    the 
United   States,   to   the   "Presiding   Officer    of 
each    branch    of    the    Congress,    and    to   the 
Members  thereof  from  the  Commonwealth." 
To  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Resohjtions  Memorializing  the  Congress 
or  the  United  States  To  Enact  Legislation 
To  Increase  Allowable  Earnings  of  Per- 
sons Receiving  Social  Secdrttt  BENErrrs 
Prom  tl.2O0  to  $2,000. 

"Whereas  under  present  regulations,  those 
persons  receiving  social  security  benefits  are 
not  permitted  to  earn  more  than  91.200  In 


any  one  year  without  a  decrease  In  payments 
received  by  them:  and 

"Whereas  many  of  the  persons  receiving 
such  payments  are  well-nigh  totally  depend- 
ent upon  them  for  their  living  expenses; 
and 

•Whereas  the  coat  of  living  has  Increased 
substantially  so  that  the  benefits  referred  to 
are  now  totally  Inadequate;  and 

"Whereas  an  Increase  of  allowable  annual 
earnings  from  91.200  to  92.000  will  enable 
such  persona  to  retain  their  self-respect: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

•'Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  the  above  named 
legislation,  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
each  branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
Memljers  thereof  from  this  Commonwealth." 

(The  Acting  President  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  resolution  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts Identical  with  the  foregoing,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

To  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

■Resolution  Memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  To  Bnact  Legislation 
Commonly  Referred  to  as  Medicare 
"Whereas  an  enlightened  civic  conscious- 
ness requires  that  adequate  medical  care  and 
hospitallEatlon  lie  made  available  to  our  aged 
workers:  and 

"Whereas  a  very  large  proportion  of  such 
workers  are  Included  In  the  social  security 
system;  and 

"Whereas  such  workers  are  prone  to  In- 
juries and  Illness  of  long  duration,  the  medi- 
cal treatment  of  which  Is  very  costly:  and 

"Whereas  the  cost  of  such  treatment  Is  so 
large  as  to  cause  the  Impoverisiiment  of  the 
worker,  causing  him  to  become  despondent 
and  frequently  to  lose  his  self-respect;  and 

"Whereas  legislation  commonly  referred  to 
as  Medicare  will  be  a  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory solution  to  the  problem  confronting 
such  workers:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

•'Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  the  above-named 
legislation;  and  be  It  further 

•Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress,  and  to  Members  thereof 
from  this  Commonwealth." 

(The  ACTING  PRESIDEINT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
of  the  General  Court  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  identical  with 
the  foregoing,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. ) 

"Resolutions   Memorializino  the  Congress 
or  THE  United  States  To  Enact  Legisla- 
tion  Increasing   the    Amounts  or   Pay- 
■  MENTS   Under  the   Social   Security   Pro- 
gram 

"Whereas  the  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life 
In  this  country  has  risen  to  an  alltlme 
high;  and 

"Whereas  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation  depend  to  a  large 
extent  If  not  entirely  upon  the  monthly  pay- 
ments received  by  them  under  the  social 
security  program;  and 

"Whereas  the  current  monthly  payments 
under  said  program  have  now  become  grossly 
Inadequate  for  their  needs:  and 

"Whereas  an  Increase  of  such  maximum 
payments  to  $150  per  month  would  tend  to 
relieve  such  conditions :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
•Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  In- 


creasing the  maximum  monthly  payments 
of  such  Individuals  to  $150;  and  be  it  further 
••Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Members 
thereof  from  this  Conunon wealth." 

"Resolutions  Memorializing  Congress  To 
Consider  Extending  Medical  Aid  to  Per- 
sons AT  Age  62 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  recently  reduced  the  eligible  age  allow- 
ing persons  to  collect  l>eneflts  under  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Act  from  age  66  to 
age  62;  and 

"Whereas  there  exists  a  national  tendency 
to  reduce  the  age  of  retirement  from  age  65 
to  age  62;  and 

"Whereas  the  present  program  for  aid  to 
the  aged  now  takes  effect  at  age  66:  There- 
fore be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts hereby  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  such  action  as  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  age  of  eligibility  from 
age  66  to  age  62;  and  \>t  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress,  and  to  the  Members 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth." 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  LEGISLATIVE 
RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RicoRD  four  concurrent  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  South  Dakota  Legis- 
lature at  a  session  concluded  Monday. 
February  10. 

The  first  of  these  resolutions.  Mr. 
President,  is  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 4,  expressing  the  appreciation  of  the 
South  Dakota  Legislature  for  the  25 
years'  service  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MtnfDTl. 

I  would  like  to  Join  the  South  Dakota 
Legislature  In  extending  congratulations 
to  the  Senator,  now  embarked  on  his 
26th  year  In  Congress. 

The  second  resolution  calls  on  the 
Corps  of  Army  Engineers  to  establish 
visible  takellnes  with  visible  markers 
around  the  reservoirs  of  the  great  Mis- 
souri River  dams  in  the  State.  In  the 
absence  of  such  lines,  private  owners  are 
forced  to  employ  surveyors,  contrary  to 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  commitment 
that  the  work  would  cause  the  adjacent 
landowners  no  economic  loss. 

The  third  concurrent  resolution  urges 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corr>oratlon  to 
reconsider  Its  decision  to  carry  its  own 
Insurance  on  CCC  grain  stocks  because 
South  Dakota  law  requires  elevators  In 
our  State  to  carry  such  Insurance  and 
the  CCC  action  will  mean  overlapping 
Insurance. 

The  final  resolution  calls  for  Federal 
action  In  regard  to  beef  Imports  and 
beef  prices  and  has  Just  a  slight  political 
flavor  added.  In  one  paragraph.  It  In- 
timates that  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  only  recently  became 
aware  that  beef  Imports  have  risen  and 
are  affecting  our  already  seriously  de- 
pressed domestic  cattle  prices. 
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As  a  matter  of  record.  Mr.  President,  I 
started  directing  the  attention  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  cattle 
price  situation  a  year  ago  and  formally 
called  for  a  study  of  the  problem  on 
March  4.  1963.  The  South  Dakota  Legis- 
lature was  in  session  in  this  same  period. 
While  It  did  not  act  on  the  cattle  prob- 
lem then,  I  shall  forgo  comment  on 
that  fact. 

Excessively  high  imports  of  cattle  and 
domestic  marketing  of  fed  beef,  running 
several  percent  In  excess  of  the  prevloiLB 
year,  have  pulled  cattle  prices  to  seri- 
ously low  levels.  Stockmen  in  South  Da- 
kota are  losing  around  $50  per  head  on 
their  fed  animals  in  the  markets  today. 

As  records  of  this  body  reflect,  the  Tar- 
iff Commission  is  under  orders  to  study 
and  report  promptly  on  the  economic  ef- 
fect of  beef  Imports  by  resolution  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  a  resolution  author- 
ized by  Senator  Quentin  Burdick  and 
backed  by  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  and 
myself  among  others. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  is 
negotiating  voluntary  import  limitations 
with  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  And  I 
have  taken  up  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  a  beef  purchase  program  to 
attempt  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  prices. 
This  body,  Mr.  President,  should  Im- 
plement the  President's  call  for  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  effects  of  vertical  Inte- 
gration and  chain  marketing  on  farm- 
to-consumer  price  structures  and  the 
need  for  my  bill.  S.  1270.  Introduced  in 
April  of  last  year,  to  prohibit  large  pack- 
ers and  chainstores  from  engaging  In  the 
livestock  feeding  business. 

I  am  happy  to  have  the  South  Dakota 
Legislature's  resolution  In  the  Record, 
Mr.  President,  for  it  reflects  the  serious 
concern — which  I  have  long  felt — over 
the  cattle  price  situation  in  South  Da- 
kota and  is  as  gracious  an  agreement 
with  my  views  on  the  situation  as  I  could 
possibly  expect  from  my  good  friends  of 
the  Republican  faith  in  the  South  Da- 
kota Legislature,  particularly  at  a  mo- 
ment when  they  may  have  been  under- 
going some  embarrassment  over  the  fact 
that  they  said  nothing  on  this  subject 
a  year  ago. 

I  would  like  to  add,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  shall  always  honor  this  legislature  for 
having  made  South  Dakota  the  38th 
key  State  to  ratify  the  poll  tax  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  concurrent  resolutions  will  be 
received  and  appiopriately  referred;  and, 
under  the  rule,  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The    concurrent    resolutions    are    as 
follows : 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table : 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  4 
Concurrent  resolution,  expressing  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  people  of  South  Dakota 
for  the  long,  distinguished  service  of 
Karl  E.  Mundt,  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota  (the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring  therein)  : 

Whereas  Karl  E.  Mundt,  our  senior  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota,  has  devoted  25  years 
of  his  life  to  the  service  of  the  people  of 


South  Dakota  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  Karl  E.  Mundt  has  served  this 
State  and  Nation  In  l>oth  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  has  achieved  national  recognition 
for  his  contribution  to  the  growth,  develop- 
ment, and  freedom  of  our  State  and  Nation; 
and 

Whereas  Karl  E.  Mundt  has  earned  the 
affection  and  esteem  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
people  of  South  Dakota  as  has  been  evi- 
denced by  the  recent  congratulatory  expres- 
sions extended  to  him  on  the  occasion  of 
his  26th  anniversary  dinner  at  Madison. 
S.  I>ak.:  and 

Whereas  Karl  E.  Mundt  has  never  wavered 
from  his  devotion  to  principle  and  his  self- 
less determination  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  South  Dakota  and  of  the 
United  States:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  The  f>eople  of  South  Dakota 
through  their  elected  representatives  In  the 
Legislature  of  South  Dakota,  both  Houses 
concurring,  do  hereby  express  their  apprecia- 
tion for  the  long,  distinguished,  devoted,  and 
fearless  service  of  Karl  E.  Mundt  and  wish 
for  him  many  more  years  of  good  health  and 
humanitarian  devotion  to  this  State  and 
Nation;  he  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
l>c  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  U.S.' 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  to  Senator 
Mundt,  and  to  each  member  of  the  congres- 
sional delegation  from  South  Dakota. 

Adopted  by  the  senate.  January  27,  1964. 

Concurred  In  the  house  of  representatives, 
February  4.  1964. 

Nils  A.  Box, 
Lieutenant  Governor, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Attest: 

Niels  P.  Jensen, 
Secretary,  State  Senate. 
Paul  E.  Brown, 
Speaker,  Ho-use  of  Representatives. 

Attest : 

W.  J.  Matson, 

Chief  Clerk, 
House  of  Representatives. 

(The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota  Identical  with  the  fore- 
going, which  was  ordered  to  He  on  the 
table.) 

To  the  Committee  on  Public  Works: 
"House  Concurrent  REsoLtrrioN  6 
"Concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  Corps 

of  Engineers  of  the  U.S.  Army  to  establish 

visible  markers  delineating  the  take  lines 

of  the  Missouri  River  Reservoirs 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  (the  sen- 
ate concurring  therein)  : 

"Whereas  it  was  the  pledge  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  that  the  Missouri  Basin  Develop- 
ment program  would  cause  the  adjacent 
landowners  no  economic  loss; 

"Whereas  the  Corps  of  Engineers  lias  failed 
to  delineate  the  take  lines  of  the  Missouri 
River  dams  with  visible  markers;  and 

"Whereas  the  owners  of  land  adjacent  to 
the  Missouri  River  dams  have  been  forced 
to  hire  private  surveyors  to  plat  and  to 
survey  the  take  lines,  and  then  mark  such 
take  lines; 

"Whereas  It  Is  unfair  to  the  adjacent  land- 
owners to  have  to  pay  for  such  svu-veylng  and 
the  establishing  of  such  markers;  and 

"Whereas  the  lack  of  adequate  markers  for 
the  take  lines  results  In  a  problem  of  great 
magnitude  affecting  a  large  number  of  the 
citizens  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  (the  sen- 


ate concurring  therein),  respectfully  re- 
quests the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  establish 
visible  markers  delineating  the  take  lines  of 
the  Missouri  River  reservoirs;  l>c  It  further 

'•Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  concxirrent 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Honorable 
Secretary  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
U.S.  Army  at  Omaha.  Nebr.;  to  the  Honor- 
able Karl  Mundt  and  the  Honorable  George 
McGovern,  U.S.  Senators  from  South  Dakota; 
and  to  the  Honorable  E.  Y.  Berry  and  the 
Honorable  Ben  Relfel,  Representatives  in 
Congress  from  South  Dakota. 

"Paul  E.  Brown, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"W.  J.  Matson 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
"Nils  A.  Boe, 
"Lieutenant  Governor,  President  of 
the  Senate. 

"Niels  P.  Jenbkn. 
"Secretary  of  the  senate." 
Adopted  by  the  house:  February  6,  1964. 
Adopted  by  the  senate :  February  7,  1964. 

To  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry : 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  7 

A  Concurrent  Resolution 

"Concurrent  resolution,  urging  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  recognize 
the  statutory  requirements  provided  by 
South  Dakota  law,  establishing  the  insur- 
ance protection  which  licensed  South  Da- 
kota public  grain  warehousemen  shall 
maintain  in  force  upon  grain  held  in  stor- 
age, and  urging  the  abandonment  of  any 
proposed  action  by  said  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  abrogate  these  laws  by  sub- 
stituting the  Federal  Government  as  in- 
surer 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota  (the  House  of  Represent- 
atives concurring  therein )  : 

"Whereas  the  licensed  public  grain  ware- 
housemen of  South  Dakota  are  required  by 
law  to  insure  all  grain  that  they  hold  in 
storage,  either  for  private  Individuals  or  for 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation;  and 

"Whereas  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion has  publicly  announced  its  intention  to 
become  Its  own  Insuror  on  COTnmodltles 
owned  by  the  Government  or  pledged  as  col- 
lateral on  price-support  loans  in  commer- 
cial storage,  and  to  arbitrarily  assess  costs 
of  this  Federal  assumption  of  risk  against 
the  warehouseman;  and 

"Whereas  public  grain  warehoiisemen  in- 
sure the  contents  of  their  warehouses  under 
reporting  forms  of  insurance  contracts 
which  are  designed  to  provide  flexible  pro- 
tection for  the  fluctuating  values  created  by 
constantly  changing  quantities  and  market 
values,  the  operation  of  which  policies  re- 
quire the  full  reporting  of  all  grain  stocks 
regardless  of  ownership;  and 

"Whereas  the  extent  to  which  grain  in  pub- 
lic storage  may  or  may  not  be  pledged  as 
collateral  on  price-support  loans  from  day 
to  day  could  never  be  accurately  established 
for  insurance  purposes;  and 

"Whereas  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion proposes  to  levy  a  charge  agalnt  the 
warehouseman's  storage  payments,  for  as- 
suming a  risk  which  he  cannot  segregate 
as  a  practical  matter  of  accounting,  and 
which  he  is  compelled  to  Insure  by  law :  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  Se-nate  of  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  (the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
cur Hng) ,  That  the  action  proposed  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  would  be  in 
conflict  with  the  regulatory  controls  already 
wisely  established  by  the  legislature  of  this 
State  and  administered  by  the  public  utilities 
commission;  and  he  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  this  proposal  would  arbi- 
trarily subject  every  warehouseman  to  two 
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systenu  of  Insuring  the  same  risk,  at  a  du- 
plication of  cost  which  would  be  an  unfair 
and  unnecessary  burden  upon  them:  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  hereby  memorialize  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  abandon  their  plan 
as  being  incompatible  with  State  laws  and 
necessary  Insurance  practices;  and  be  It 
finally 

"Resolved.  That  a  certified  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and 
to  the  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  elected  from  the  State  of  South 
Dakota. 
"Adopted  by  the  senate  January  23.  1964. 
"Concurred  In  by  the  house  of  representa- 
tives January  30.  IMM. 

"Nils  A.  Box. 
"Lieutenant  Governor. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Attest: 

"Niels  P.  Jknsxn. 
"Secretary.  State  Senate. 
"Paul  E.  Brown. 
"Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
"Attest: 

"W.  J.  Matson. 

"Chief  Clerk. 
"House  of  Representatives." 

To  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"SiNATB   CONCCRKENT    RESOLUTION    8 

'Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States;  His  Ex- 
cellency the  President  of  the  United 
States;  pertaining  to  beef  imports 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota  {the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring  therein)  : 

"Whereas  agriculture  as  a  whole  during 
1963  suffered  numerous  setbacks  and  this 
condition  or  any  solution  or  program  relative 
thereto  were  not  set  forth  In  any  manner 
In  President  Johnson's  state  of  the  Union 
message;  and 

"Whereas  according  to  a  news  release  from 
the  Agriculture  Department  of  the  United 
States  published  in  newspapers  during  the 
last  few  days  of  1963.  it  was  revealed  that 
farm  prices  in  comparison  to  Items  upon 
which  parity  Is  figured  had  reached  their 
lowest  point  since  1939;  and 

"Whereas  farmers  received  5^^  percent  less 
for  their  livestock  marketed  In  1963  and 
that  such  loss  had  an  adverse  effect  upon 
all  farming  and  ranching  operations  and 
that  such  loss  was  reflected  not  only  In  live- 
stock produce  but  also  In  the  raising  of  feed 
grains;  and 

"Whereas  all  the  farming  people  are  more 
than  desirous  of  doing  their  share  In  the 
field  of  foreign  relations,  people  associated 
with  agriculture  are  entitled  to  some  of  the 
considerations  given  to  all  other  agencies 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  while  It 
Is  apparent  that  there  is  a  great  divergence 
of  opinion  over  Government  subsidy  pro- 
grams as  shown  by  the  defeat  of  the  wheat 
referendum,  certainly  all  people  In  agricul- 
ture believe  In  equal  protection  of  the  agri- 
culture Industry  as  furnished  by  the  laws 
of  the  U.S.  Government  for  other  industries; 
and 

"Whereas  Imports  of  boneless  beef,  veal  and 
mutton  and  all  fresh  or  frozen  products  as 
a  whole  of  these  Items  has  more  than  tripled 
since  1959  when  Congress  reduced  Import 
duties  on  these  products  by  SO  percent,  and 
following  which  the  United  States  swung 
from  a  position  of  being  a  net  exporter  of 
these  products  to  a  net  Importer  thereof; 
an(> 

"Whereas  from  1960  to  1962  the  total  meat 
consumption  In  the  United  States  Increased 
by  4.3  percent  and  during  the  same  i>erlod 
the  oons\impUon  of  Imported  beef  Increased 


by  81  8  percent,  and  while  In  1930  the  tariff 
on  beef  Imported  Into  the  United  States 
amounted  to  58  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
domestic  product,  by  1962  the  tariff  had 
been  reduced  to  9.5  percent  of  the  domestic 
product;  and 

'Whereas  most  of  the  foreign  nations  send- 
ing meats  to  the  United  States  have  stringent 
regulations  against  the  importation  of  the 
US.  livestock  products;  and 

"Whereas  Senators  Curtis,  of  Nebraska,  and 
Simpson,  of  Wyoming.  Introduced  legisla- 
tion as  amendments  to  the  1963  feed  grain 
bill  to  effectuate  reduction  of  such  Imports, 
and  by  the  Inclusion  of  such  amendments 
In  the  feed  grain  program  attempted  to  gain 
the  support  of  feed  grain  producers  for  the 
livestock  Industry;  and 

"Whereas  all  the  foregoing  facts  and  many 
more  similar  thereto  were  presented  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  In  open  discussion 
without  dispute  and  are  reported  In  the 
Congressional  Journal  of  Wednesday.  May  15. 
1963.  between  pages  8202  and  8218  thereof; 
and 

Whereas  on  page  8215.  Senator  Mundt. 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  spoke  In 
support  of  such  legislation,  and  subsequently 
voted  therefor;  and 

Whereas  Senator  McGovsrn.  the  JunKn' 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  according  to 
late  press  releases  now  also  recognizes  the 
serious  adverse  effect  that  Imports  of  foreign 
livestock  products  have  upon  prices  paid 
South  Dakota  farmers:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  President  and  Congress 
be  memorialized  by  this  body  and  especially 
that  all  congressional  delegates  of  South 
Dakota  to  the  U.S.  Congress  be  memorialized 
to  pass  legislation  such  as  that  Introduced 
by  Senators  Cxtr-tis  and  Simpson  as  before 
stated,  to  afford  the  agricultural  Industry 
support  similar  to  that  given  to  other  Indus- 
tries of  this  Nation,  and  which  action  would 
substantially  assist  the  agricultural  Industry 
without  the  use  of  Government  funds. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate  January  30,  1964 

"Concurred  In  the  house  of  representatives 
February  6.  1964. 

"Attest: 

"Nils  A.  Box. 
"Lieutenant  Governor, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
"Paul  E.  Brown. 
"Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 

"Attest: 

"Niels  P.  Jensen. 
"Secretary.  State  Senate. 
"W.  J.  Matson. 

"Chief  Clerk. 
House  of  Representatives." 

(The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota  identical  with  the  fore- 
going, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.) 

By   Mr.   PELL    (for   himself    and    Mr. 
Pastork) : 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

"Hotrax  RESOLtmoN  1043 
"Resolution     memorializing     Congress,     re- 
questing favorable  consideration  to  legis- 
lation providing  benefits  to  the  aged.  Ill, 
and  disabled  veterans  of  World  War  I  In 
the  form  of  pensions  or  any  other  means 
which  provide  relief  so  vitally  needed 
"Whereas  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  Nation's  finest  citizens  served  the  cause 
of    democracy   during   the    period   of   World 
War  I;   and 

"Whereas  a  large  number  of  these  veterans 
have  now  reached  the  age  and  circumstances 
In  which  they  are  no  longer  self-supporting, 
as  well  as  suffering  Illnesses  and  Infirmities 
aggravated  by  this  honorable  service  to  their 
country;  and 


"Whereas  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
they  have  largely  become  a  class  of  forgotten 
men.  many  of  whom  are  close  to  the  grave: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  recognize  the  predicament  of  these 
veterans  of  World  War  I  and  petition  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  give  favor- 
able consideration  to  H  R.  2332  (World  War  I 
Pension  Act)  providing  benefits  to  the  aged, 
111.  and  disabled  veterans  of  World  War  I  In 
the  form  of  pensions  or  any  other  means 
which  will  provide  relief  so  vitally  needed; 
and  be  It  further 

'Resolved.  That  the  recording  clerk  of  this 
house  of  representatives  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  transmit  duly  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Veterans'  Administration,  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  US.  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives from  Rhode  Island  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

"Salvatorz  R.  Cbsaeo. 

"Recording  Clerk." 


CONCURRENT       RESOLUTION       OP 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  THUTIMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston  ] ,  I  present  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
General  Assemby  of  South  Carolina 
memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  institute  such  action  as  is  necessary 
to  prevent  the  centralization  of  cotton 
storage  facilities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and, 
under  the  rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

Senate  Concurrent   Resolution   639 

Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  Institute  such  ac- 
tion as  Is  necessary  to  prevent  the  central- 
ization of  cotton  storage  facilities 

Whereas  there  are  173  cotton  warehouses 
with  651  buildings  and  compartments  op- 
erated under  the  South  Carolina  State  ware- 
house system;  and 

Whereas  during  the  fiscal  year  1962-63 
these  warehouses  handled  920.000  bales  of 
cotton   valued   at  9153   million;    and 

Whereas  It  Is  mandatory  In  South  Carolina 
that  the  State  warehouse  system  foster  and 
encourage  the  erection  of  warehouses  so  as 
to  localize  the  storage  of  cotton;  and 

Whereas  any  policy  Initiated  to  disturb 
this  program  of  localization  would  defeat  the 
Intent  of  the  South  Carolina  law;   and 

Whereas  our  system  has  served  the  cotton 
loan  programs  since  1933  which  have  been 
continually  Improved;  and 

Whereas  the  farmers,  warehousemen  and 
textile  mills  are  dependent  upon  the  present 
sjrstem,  and  any  change  would  materially 
affect  their  economy  and  the  economy  of 
labor  forces;  and 

Whereas  the  intent  of  Congress  In  provid- 
ing the  cotton  loan  program  was  a  rural- 
boosting  program;  and 

Whereas  a  "bargain  counter"  centralized 
type  of  storage  Ignores  the  producers,  ware- 
housemen and  local  mills,  and  displaces  local 
labor   forces:    Now.  therefore,   be  It 

Resolved  by  the  senate,  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives concurring.  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  are  respectfully  requested  to  in- 
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stltute  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  the  centralization  of  cotton  storage 
facilities  and  to  return  to  the  localized  sys- 
tem; be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  South  Carolina  delegation 
in  the  Congress,  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Agri- 
culture Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service. 


CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION   OP 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston],  I  present  for  appropriate 
reference  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina 
memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  not  enact  legislation  which 
would  further  limit  the  right  of  private 
citizens  to  purchase  and  possess  fire- 
arms. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and,  under  the 
rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Concurrent  Resolution  Memorializing  the 
Congress  or  the  United  States  To  Not  En- 
act  Legislation    Which    Would    Further 
Limit  the  Right  or  Private  Citizens  To 
Purchase  and  Possess  Firearms 
Whereas    various    misinformed    and    mis- 
guided groups  are  seeking  to  have  enacted 
Federal  legislation  to  further  limit  the  time- 
honored  right  of  American  citizens  to  pur- 
chase and  possess  firearms;  and 

Whereas  such  legislation  is  contrary  to  the 
principles  upon  which  this  country  was 
founded  and  a  gross  Insult  to  the  American 
tradition  of  responsibility  and  self-reliance: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
(the  senate  concurring):  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  be  memorialized  to  en- 
act no  legislation  which  would  further  limit 
the  right  of  private  citizens  to  purchase  and 
possess  firearms;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  each  Member  of  the  US.  con- 
gressional delegation  from  South  Carolina. 
Attest: 

Inez  Watson, 
Clerk  of  the  House. 


RESOLUTION  OF  GENERAL  ASSEM- 
BLY OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Junior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PellI,  and  myself,  I  present 
for  appropriate  reference  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  at  its  January  ses- 
sion of  1964.  This  resolution  expresses 
the  congratulations  of  the  Rhode  Island 
General  Assembly  to  Mr.  Francis  Dari- 
gan,  Jr..  on  his  designation  as  Catholic 
Young  Adult  of  the  Year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table; 
and,  imder  the  rule,  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  or  'the  General  Assembly  or 
THE  State  or  Rhode  Island,  Expressing  the 
Congratulations  or  this  Body  to  Mr. 
Francis  J.  Darican,  Jr.,  on  His  Designation 
as   Catholic   Young   Adult   of   the   Year 

Whereas  Francis  J.  Darlgan,  Jr.,  26  Em- 
met  Street,   Providence,   has  engaged   in   a 


number  of  activities  which  have  earned  for 
him  the  designation  as  Catholic  Young 
Adult  of  the  Year;  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Darlgan  has  been  president 
of  the  Cathedral  Parish  CYC  Youth  Council, 
president  of  the  Providence  South  Regional 
CYC  Youth  Council,  president  of  of  the  Dio- 
cesan CYC  Youth  Council  and  president  of 
the  National  CYO.  is  a  graduate  of  Tyler 
School  and  LaSalle  Academy,  president  of 
his  class  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  at 
Providence  College,  is  active  In  the  Army 
ROTC  program  at  Providence  College,  a 
member  of  the  Pershing  Rlfies  Drill  Team,  a 
member  of  the  Friars  Club,  a  recipient  of  the 
Eagle  of  the  Cross  Medal,  coach  of  Cathe- 
dral Parish  basketball  teams.  Chairman  of 
the  Annual  Conference  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Youth  Council,  and  a  page  In  the  State 
senate;  and 

Whereas  in  these  days  of  recurring  anx- 
iety and  concern  caused  by  reports  of 
youthful  misdeeds.  Mr.  Darlgan  has  been 
an  outstanding  example  of  how  a  young 
Rhode  Islander  can  use  the  opportunities 
open  to  him  to  develop  his  full  p>otential, 
thus  being  a  real  inspiration  to  his  con- 
temporaries: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  general  assembly  does 
congratulate  him  on  the  honors  he  has 
brought  on  himself,  his  family,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Rhode  Island  through  his  designation 
as  Catholic  Young  Adult  of  the  Year;  di- 
recting the  secretary  of  state  to  transmit  a 
duly  certified  copy  of  this  resolution  to  Mr. 
Francis  J.  Darlgan,  Jr. 

John  H.   Clafee, 

Governor. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DIRK8EN: 
S.  2502.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wlodzlmlerz 
Koscielny; 

S.  2503.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zbigniew 
Kotaba;  and 

S.  2604.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Papa- 
konstantlnou;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Hatden,  Mr.  Anderson,  and  Mr. 
Mzchem)  : 

5.2505.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance to  Pima  and  Maricopa  Counties,  Ariz., 
and  to  the  city  of  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.,  of 
certain  lands  for  recreational  purposes  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Recreation  and  Public 
Purposes  Act  of  1926;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON  (by  request) : 

8. 2506.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

8.  2507.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  Preston 
E.  Phillips;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 

S.  2608.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  im- 
provements on  the  Big  Sioux  River,  Iowa 
and  South  Dakota,  in  the  interest  of  flood 
control  and  allied  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McOovern  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  2509.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Court  of  Veter- 
ans' Appeals  and  to  prescribe  its  jurisdic- 
tion and  functions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


8.  2610.  A  bill  to  amend  section  346  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bills,  which  appear  under 
separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  DIRKSKN  (for  Mr.  Mxchem)  : 

8.  2511.  A  bill  to  provide  price  supports 
for  the  1964  and  subsequent  crops  of  upland 
cotton:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himaelf  and 
Mr.  Jackson)  : 

S.  2512.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Inaugura- 
tion Day  shall  be  a  national  holiday:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.J.  Res.  154.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  commission  to  formulate  plans  for  a  per- 
manent memorial  to  past  Presidents  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


PROPOSED     SIOUX     RIVER     FLOOD 
CONTROL    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  improvements  on  the  Big 
Sioux  River  in  South  I>akota  and  Iowa 
in  the  interests  of  flood  control  and  al- 
lied purposes. 

The  Big  Sioux  River,  Mr.  President, 
forms  the  common  boundary  between 
South  Dakota  and  Iowa  and  enters  the 
Missouri  River  near  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
For  many  years  flooding  on  this  river  has 
resulted  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  crop  loss  to  some  of  the  richest 
agricultural  lands  in  the  Nation  on  both 
sides  of  the  river. 

Recently,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  has  recom- 
mended the  submission  of  this  project 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress. 
His  report  is  in  response  to  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  July  29.  1955.  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives.  The  report  recom- 
mends channel  improvements  and 
straightening,  with  a  proposal  for  the 
mitigation  of  fish  and  wildlife  losses, 
acceptable  to  the  South  Dakota  Game, 
Fish,  and  Parks  Commission  and  the  field 
offices  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  WUdlife. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  and  the  text  of  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  and  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  table  for  5  days  so  that  oth- 
er Members  from  the  area  effected  who 
wish  to  cosponsor  the  bill  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  held  at  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

The  bill  (S.  2508)  to  authorize  certain 
improvements  on  the  Big  Sioux  River, 
Iowa  and  South  Dakota,  in  the  interest 
of  flood  control  and  allied  purp>oses,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  McGovern.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
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Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  xt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
project  for  flood  control  and  allied  purposes 
on  the  Big  Sioux  River.  Iowa  and  South 
Dakota,  Is  hereby  adopted  and  authorized  to 
be  prosecuted  under  the  direction  of  the 
3ecretary  of  the  Army  and  the  supervision 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  In  accordance 
with  the  plans  set  forth  In  the  report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  February  7.  1964. 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $6,400,000 

Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 


ESTABLISHMENT   OF   A    COURT   OF 
VETERANS  APPEALS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  prin- 
ciple of  independent  judicial  review  of 
personal  claims  is  well  established  in  our 
legal  system.  To  give  finality  to  the  de- 
cision of  an  administrative  agency  pre- 
cludes an  independent  evaluation.  It 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
judicial  review  is  not  afforded  in  the  case 
of  veterans  claims.  The  final  arbiter  of 
these  claims  is  a  board  of  appeals  made 
up  of  members  of  long  experience  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion the  integrity  or  public  devotion  of 
these  individuals.  However,  men 
schooled  in  the  regional  oCBces  of  the 
agency,  no  matter  how  they  may  try, 
are  bound  to  bring  with  them  the  bisis 
of  their  experiences.  The  cases,  there- 
fore, are  merely  being  decided  by  Vet- 
erans' Administration  boards  sitting  In 
another  town. 

The  creation  of  a  Court  of  Veterans 
Appeals  will  afford  the  veteran  appeal 
rights  to  an  independent  body.  It  will 
assure  him  equity  and  justice  and  an 
impartial  review  of  the  legal  aspects  of 
his  claim.  It  will  create  a  right  deemed 
indispensable  to  a  fair,  just  system  of  ad- 
judicating claims. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  to  assure  vet- 
erans the  right  of  judicial  review,  I  in- 
troduce for  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress a  bill  for  a  Court  of  Veterans  Ap- 
peals to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks, and  that  the  bill  be  held  at  the 
desk  until  the  end  of  business  on  Friday, 
February  28,  to  enable  the  other  Senators 
to  join  in  its  sponsorship. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  bill  (S.  2509)  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  a  Court 
of  Veterans'  Appeals  and  to  prescribe  its 
jurisdiction  and  functions.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Hart,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameru:a  in  Congress  assembled.  That  part  V 


of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  Immediately  after  chapter  71 
thereof  the  following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTEB      72 COtT«T     OF     VrmiANS'      APPEALS 

"Subchapter  1 — Establishment  and 
Jurisdiction 
"Sec. 
"4051.  Establishment  of  Court  of  Veterans' 

Appeals. 
"4052.  Provisions  relating  to  judges. 
"4053.  Jurisdiction  of  the  court. 
"4054.  Review  by  the  court. 
"4055.  Attorneys  and  agents. 
"4056.  New  and  material  evidence. 

"Subchapter  // — Procedure  and 
Administration 

"4061.  Clerk. 

"4062,  Commissioners. 

"4063.  Stenographers:      clerical     employees: 

bailiff. 
"4064.  Fees:  charge  for  court's  opinions. 

"Subchapter  I — Establishment  and 
jurisdiction 

"f  4051.  Establishment  of  Court  of  Veterans' 
Appeals 

"(a)  There  Is  hereby  established  the  Court 
of  Veterans'  Appeals  (hereinafter  In  this 
chapter  referred  to  as  the  "court'),  which 
shall  consist  of  five  judges  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1969.  and  thereafter  shall  consist  of 
three  Judges,  who  shall  be  appointed  from 
civil  life  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
President  shall  designate  from  time  to  time 
one  of  the  Judges  to  act  as  chief  Judge. 

"(b)  The  court  shall  hold  at  the  seat  of 
government  an  annual  term  at  a  time  to  be 
flxed  by  r\ile  of  court. 

"(c)  The  court  may  prescribe  Its  own  rules 
of  procedure  and  determine  the  number  of 
Judges  required  to  constitute  a  quorum.  A 
vacancy  In  the  court  shall  not  impair  the 
right  of  the  remaining  Judges  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  the  court. 

"(d)  If  a  Judge  of  the  court  Is  temporarily 
unable  to  perform  his  duties  because  of  Ill- 
ness or  other  disability,  the  President  may 
designate  a  Judge  of  the  United  SUtes  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
fill  the  office  for  the  period  of  disability. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  such 
niecessary  administrative  support  and  serv- 
ices as  the  coxirt  may  request.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  cooperate  with  the  court,  and 
make  available  to  the  court  such  of  the  rec- 
ords and  flies  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
as  the  court  requests  In  any  case. 

"i  4052.  Provisions  relating  to  Judges 

"(a)  Each  judge  of  the  court  shall  be  en- 
titled to  salary  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  shall  be 
eligible  for  reappointment. 

"(b)  No  person  may  be  appointed  as  a 
Judge  of  the  court  unless  he  Is  a  member  of 
the  bar  of  a  Federal  court  or  of  the  highest 
court  of  a  State,  and  has  engaged  In  the 
active  practice  of  law  for  seven  or  more  years. 
No  person  may  be  appointed  as  a  Judge  of  the 
court  who  within  the  two-year  period  pre- 
ceding his  appointment  has  been  a  civilian 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  serv- 
ing In  the  Veterans'  Administration,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  or  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office. 

"(c)  The  ternu  of  office  ot  the  five  Judges 
first  taking  office  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section  shall  expire,  as  designated  by 
the  President  at  the  time  of  nomination, 
three  on  December  31,  1969,  one  on  December 
31,  1971,  and  one  on  December  31,  1974.  The 
terms  of  office  of  all  successors  shall  expire 
ten  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  terms 
for  which  their  predecessors  were  appointed, 
but  any  Judge  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
may  be  appointed  only  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  his  predecessor. 


"(d)  Judges  of  the  court  may  be  removed 
by  the  President,  upon  notice  and  hearing, 
for  neglect  of  duty  o»  malfeasance  In  office 
or  for  mental  or  physical  dlsabUlty.  but  for 
no  other  cause. 

"(e)  While  traveling  on  official  business 
and  away  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
each  judge  of  the  court  shall  receive  all  nec- 
essary traveling  expenses  and  a  per  diem 
allowance  as  provided  In  sections  835-842  of 
title  5.  upon  his  certificate  to  the  Adminis- 
trator. 
"I  4053.  Jurisdiction  of  the  cotirt 

"(a)  The  court  shall  have  exclusive  Juris- 
diction to  review  by  appeal  all  questions  In- 
volved In  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Veterans' 
Appeals  ( hereinafter  In  this  chapter  referred 
to  as  the  'Board')  Involving  claims  under 
chapter  11  or  13  of  this  tiUe  which  bear 
directly  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
(1)  a  disability  or  death  If  service-connected. 
or  (2)  a  widow,  child,  or  parent  Is  entitled 
to  benefits  under  such  chapter  11  or  13. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  section  4056  of 
this  title,  all  decisions  of  the  court  shall  be 
final  and  no  decision  of  the  coiu^  shall  be 
subject  to  review  by  any  official  or  court  of 
the  United  States. 

"(c)(1)  The  court,  or  any  Judge  or  com- 
missioner thereof  when  authorized  by  the 
court,  may  administer  oaths,  examine  wit- 
nesses, and  require,  by  subpena,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses,  and  the 
production  of  books,  papers,  and  documents, 
from  any  place  In  the  United  States  at  any 
designated  place.  Witnesses  shall  receive  the 
same  fees  and  mileage  as  witnesses  In  the 
case  of  proceedings  before  the  Court  of 
Claims  or  commissioners  thereof. 

"(2)  In  case  of  disobedience  to  any  such 
subpena,  the  aid  of  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  may  be  Invoked  In  requiring 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  documentary  evidence, 
and  such  district  court  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  which  the  Inquiry  is  carried  on 
may.  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpena  Issued  to  any  officer,  agent,  or 
employee  of  any  corporation  or  to  any  other 
person.  Issue  an  order  requiring  such  corpo- 
ration or  other  person  to  appear  or  to  give 
evidence  touching  the  matter  In  question: 
and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the 
district  court  may  be  punished  by  such  dis- 
trict court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 
"J  4054.  Review  by  the  court 

"(a)  Any  claimant  aggrieved  by  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Board  Involving  a  claim  for  bene- 
fits under  chapter  11  or  13  of  this  title  may, 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  mailing  of 
notice  of  such  decision,  or  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  whichever  Is  later, 
apply  to  the  court  for  a  review  of  any  Issue 
of  fact  or  law  Involved  In  such  decision 
which  bears  directly  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  ( 1 )  a  disability  or  death  Is 
service-connected,  or  (2)  a  widow,  child,  or 
parent  Is  entitled  to  benefits  under  such 
chapter  11  or  13.  Such  application  shall  be 
made  by  filing  In  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
court  a  concise  statement  of  the  errors  of 
law  and  fact  complained  of.  A  copy  of  such 
statement  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
to  the  Administrator. 

"(b)  The  court  may  decline  to  review  any 
decision  of  the  Board  If  It  appears  that  no 
material  error  of  fact  or  law  Is  Involved  In 
such  decision  which  bears  directly  on  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  ( 1 )  a  disability  or 
death  Is  service-connected,  or  (2)  a  widow, 
child,  or  parent  Is  entitled  to  benefits  under 
such  chapter  11  or  13. 

"(c)  (1)  Within  thirty  days  after  a  copy  of 
the  statement  of  errors  of  law  and  errors  of 
fact  has  been  furnished  the  Administrator, 
he  shall  file  with  the  court  an  answer,  di- 
rected to  the  allegations  of  errors  of  law  or 
fact  contained  In  the  statement.  A  copy  of 
the  answer  filed  by  the  Administrator  shall 
be  promptly  furnished  to  the  claimant  or  to 
his  representative. 
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"(2)  If-the  Administrator  determines  that 
his  position  with  respect  to  the  Issues  In- 
volved In  the  appeal  Is  adverse  to  that  of 
the  claimant,  he  shall  designate  counsel  for 
such  appeal  to  present  the  Administrator's 
position  to  the  court,  or  before  a  commis- 
sioner, as  the  case  may  be. 

"(d)  (1)  After  the  answer  of  the  Adminis- 
trator has  been  received  by  the  claimant  or 
his  representative,  If  the  only  matter  In 
Issue,  as  agreed  by  the  Administrator  and 
the  claimant.  Is  a  question  of  law,  the  case 
shall  be  heard  by  the  court,  on  briefs  and 
such  argument  as  the  court  may  deem  ad- 
visable. In  all  other  cases,  the  case  shall 
be  referred  by  the  court  to  a  commissioner 
for  a  hearing  on  the  matters  In  Issue,  as 
presented  by  the  statement  of  errors  of  law 
and  fact  filed  by  the  claimant  and  the  an- 
swer filed  by  the  Administrator.  A  hearing 
before  a  commissioner  shall,  if  the  claimant 
or  his  representative  so  requests,  be  held  at 
the  regional  office  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration having  original  Jiirlsdlctlon  of  the 
claimant's  claim,  and  for  good  cause  shown, 
the  testimony  of  any  Witness  may  be  taken 
at  any  other  place. 

"(2)  A  claimant  may  specifically  request 
a  hearing  before  a  commissioner  on  any 
question  Involving  an  Issue  of  fact  in  con- 
nection with  an  appeal  to  the  court,  specify- 
ing the  witnesses  whom  he  proposes  to  call 
to  testify  with  respect  to  such  issue  and 
setting  forth  the  facts  which  he  prop>ose8 
to  establish  through  such  witnesses.  Except 
where  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  applies, 
the  court  shall  g^ant  such  a  request. 

"(e)  In  hearings  before  a  commissioner, 
evidence  may  be  Introduced,  and  witnesses 
examined,  only  on  matters  which  are  ma- 
terial to  the  matters  In  Issue  In  the  case. 
The  admissibility  of  evidence,  and  Its  weight 
and  probative  value  shall  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  rules  prescribed  by  the 
court.  Such  rules  shall  i>ermlt  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  best  nonprlvlleged  evidence  avail- 
able that  tends  to  prove  or  disprove  any 
material  Issue,  without  regard  to  formal  re- 
quirements. After  the  completion  of  testi- 
mony and  argument  before  the  conunlssloner 
In  any  case,  the  commissioner  shall  file 
proposied  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions 
of  law  with  respect  to  the  case.  A  copy  of 
such  proposed  findings  and  conclusions  shall 
be  furnished  to  the  claimant  and  to  the 
Administrator. 

"(f)  Unless  an  exception  Is  taken  by  the 
claimant  or  the  Administrator  to  any  pro- 
posed finding  of  fact  or  conclusion  of  law 
by  a  commissioner  within  fifteen  days  after 
a  copy  of  the  proposed  findings  and  con- 
clusions has  been  furnished  the  claimant 
or  Administrator,  as  the  case  may  be,  such 
finding  or  conclusion  shall  become  the  final 
decision  of  the  court. 

"(g)  An  exception  may  be  taken  by  a 
claimant  or  the  Administrator  to  any  pro- 
posed finding  of  fact  or  conclusion  of  law 
filed  by  a  commissioner  by  filing  with  the 
court  a  petition  for  review  of  such  finding  or 
conclusion,  specifying  the  alleged  errors  In 
respect  thereto.  The  court  shall  review  such 
proposed  finding  of  fact  or  conclusion  of 
law,  permitting  briefs  and  oral  arguments  to 
the  extent  deemed  by  the  court  to  be  neces- 
sary. After  completion  of  such  review,  the 
court  shall  render  a  decision  on  the  case,  or 
may  return  the  case  to  the  commissioner  to 
take  new  or  additional  evidence  and  to 
render  proposed  findings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions of  law  after  taking  such  new  or 
additional  evidence.  Further  proceedings  in 
such  case  shall  be  in  accordance  with  sub- 
sections (e)  and  (f)  and  this  subsection.  In 
the  same  manner  as  In  the  case  of  the  orlgl. 
nal  proposed  findings  of  fact  and  conclu- 
sions of  law. 

"(h)  Decisions  of  the  court  may  Include 
such  orders  as  the  court  finds  to  be  required 
In  the  case.  Findings  of  fact  and  conclu- 
sions of  law  contained  in  any  decision  of  the 


court  shall,  except  as  provided  In  section 
4056  of  this  title,  be  binding  thereafter  upon 
the  claimant  and  the  Administrator  In  the 
consideration  of  the  case. 

"'(l)  After  the  decision  of  the  court  has 
been  rendered  In  any  case,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  reconsider  the  case,  in  the  llnht 
of  the  decision  of  the  court,  and  make  such 
revisions  In  the  decision  of  the  Administra- 
tor appealed  from  as  are  required. 
"i  4055.  Attorneys  and  agents 

"(a)  The  court,  as  a  part  of  each  decision 
entered,  shall  determine  and  allow  reason- 
able fees  for  the  attorney  or  attorneys  of  the 
claimant  or  claimants,  and  apportion  same. 
If  proper.  The  court  may  also  approve 
reasonable  attorney's  fees  In  cases  where, 
after  decision  has  been  rendered  by  the 
Board  adverse  to  a  claimant,  an  attorney  has 
rendered  services  to  a  claimant  In  connec- 
tion with  an  appeal  to  the  court  which  lead 
to  reversal  or  modification  of  the  decision 
of  the  Board,  whether  or  not  an  appeal  Is 
actually  filed  with  the  court  in  such  case. 

"(b)  The  court  may  prescribe  qualifica- 
tions of  persons  who  may  represent  claim- 
ants In  proceedings  before  the  court  and 
the  commissioners. 

"j  4056.  New  and  material  evidence 

"No  fact  found  In  a  decision  of  the  court 
may  be  reconsidered  except  where  new  and 
material  evidence  Is  produced  after  the  deci- 
sion of  the  court  Is  rendered  which  was  not 
available  or  discovered  until  after  such  deci- 
sion was  rendered. 

"Subchapter  II — Procedure  and 
administration 
"§4061.  Clerk 

"(a)  The  court  may  appoint  a  clerk  and 
an  assistant  clerk,  each  of  whom  shall  be 
subject  to  removal  by  the  court.  The  court 
shall  report  any  such  removal  and  the  cause 
thereof  to  Congress  as  soon  as  possible. 

"(b)  The  clerk  shall  pay  into  the  Treasury 
all  fees,  costs,  and  other  moneys  collected  by 
him. 

"(c)  On  the  first  day  of  every  regular  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  the  clerk  shall  have  pub- 
lished a  full  and  complete  statement  of  all 
the  Judgments  rendered  by  the  court  during 
the  previous  year,  showing  the  dates  and 
amounts  thereof  and  the  parties  in  whose 
favor  they  were  rendered,  together  with  a 
brief  synopsis  of  the  nature  of  the  claims 
upon  which  they  were  rendered,  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  costs  taxed  in  each  case. 
"{  4062.  Commissioners 

"(a)  The  court  may  appoint  not  more 
than  ten  commissioners  on  a  full-time  basis, 
who  shall  be  subject  to  removal  by  the  court. 
The  court  may  also  procure,  on  a  temporary 
or  intermittent  basis,  the  service  of  Individ- 
uals as  commissioners,  In  accordance  with 
section  55a  of  title  6.  The  commissioners 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  court  may 
prescribe,  including,  but  not  limited  to.  con- 
ducting hearings,  receiving  evidence,  taking 
depositions,  qualifying  witnesses,  and  mak- 
ing such  reports  as  the  court  may  prescribe. 

"(b)  The  comi>en8atlon  of  each  full-time 
commissioner  shall  be  fixed  by  the  court,  but 
shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  rate  pre- 
scribed In  the  compensation  schedule  for  the 
Oeneral  Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949.  Each  conunlssloner  shall  receive  all 
necessary  traveling  expenses  and  a  per  diem 
allowance  as  provided  In  sections  835-842  of 
title  5  while  traveling  on  official  business 
and  away  from  his  home. 

"(c)  No  person  may  be  appointed  as  a 
commissioner  unless  he  Is  a  member  of  the 
bar  of  a  Federal  court  or  of  the  highest  court 
of  a  State,  and  has  engaged  In  the  active 
practice  of  law  for  five  or  more  years.  No 
person  may  be  appointed  as  a  commissioner 
who  within  the  two-year  period  preceding 
his  appointment  has  been  a  civilian  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  serving 
in   the   Veteran's   Administration,    the   De- 


partment  of   Defense,    the   Bureau   of   the 
Budget,  or  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office. 

"{ 4063.  Stenographers;    clerical    employees: 
bailiff 

"(a)  The  court  shall  appoint  stenogra- 
phers and  other  clerical  employees  In  such 
numbers  as  may  be  necessary,  each  of  whom 
shall  be  sublect  to  removal  by  the  court. 

"(b)  The  court  may  appoint  a  bailiff  and 
a  messenger  who  shall  be  subject  to  removal 
by  the  court.  The  bailiff  shall  attend  the 
court,  preserve  order,  and  perform  such  other 
necessary  duties  as  the  court  directs. 
"J  4064.  Fees;   charge  for  court's  opinions 

"(a)  The  court  may  by  rule  impose  a  fee 
not  exceeding  910  for  the  filing  of  any  appeal. 

"(b)  The  clerk  of  the  court  may  collect 
for  each  certified  copy  of  the  court's  opinion 
a  fee  In  such  amount  as  the  coiu't  may  de- 
termine." 

Sxc.  2.  (a)  The  title  and  table  of  chapters 
of  part  V  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"PART  V — BOARDS,   COtTRT   OF   VETEaANS'   APPEALS 
AND    DEPARTMENTS 

"Chapter  Sec. 

"71.  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals 4001 

"72.  Court  of  Veterans' Appeals 4061 

"73.  Department    of    Medicine     and 

Surgery 4101 

"76.  Veterans'  Canteen  Service 4201" 

(b)   The  table  of  parts  and  chapters  at  the 

beginning  of  title   38.   United  States  Code, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  striking  out 

"V.  Boards  and  Departments 4001" 

and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"V.  Boards,   Court  op  Veterans'  Ap- 
peals, and  Departments 4001": 

(2)  By  striking  out 

"part  v — boards  and  departments" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"part  v — boards,  coukt  or  veterans'  appeals. 

and  departments"; 
and 

(3)  By  inserting  immediately  below 

"71.  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals 4001" 

the  following: 

"72.  Court  of  Veterans'  Appeals 4061". 

Sec.  3  (a)  Section  3405  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  4066," 
inunedlately  after  "3404". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4004  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Pinal"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Except  as  provided  In  chapter  72  of  this 
title,  final". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  4004 
is  amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Administra- 
tor, and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Ad- 
ministrator,", and  (2)  by  Inserting  imme- 
diately before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ".  and  the  precedent  opinions 
of  the  Court  of  Veterans'  Appeals". 


AMENDMENT    OF    SECTION    245    OF 

IMMIGRATION  AND  NATIONALITY 

ACT— ADJUSTMENT     OF     STATUS 

FOR   CUBAN   REFUGEES 

Mr.  HART.   Mr.  President.  I  introduce, 

for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 

the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 

1952  to  permit  the  adjustment  of  status 

of  refugees  resident  in  the  United  States, 

who  are  natives  of  countries  contiguous 

to  the  United  States  or  of  any  adjacent 

Islands,  including  Cuba. 

The  bill  eliminates  the  technical  re- 
quirement of  our  Immigration  laws 
which  requires  such  aliens  to  leave  this 
country  and  reenter,  in  order  to  become 
eligible  for  permanent  residence.  I  do 
not  question  this  requirement  for  aliens 
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who  have  come  here  through  normal 
procedure  and  In  casual  circumstances, 
and  then  elect  to  apply  for  permanent 
residence.  The  requirement,  however, 
would  seem  to  have  little  Justification  in 
the  case  of  refugees  from  the  Commu- 
nist regime  in  Cuba.  Certainly,  their  en- 
try into  this  country  was  anything  but 
rormal  and  casual — they  were  under 
duress  and  fleeing  oppression. 

Moreover,  the  requirement  Inhibits  the 
rather  substantial  Federal  program  of 
assistance  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
in  cooperation  with  several  voluntary 
agencies,  religious  bodies,  and  civic  or- 
ganizations. As  Senators  know,  the  pur- 
pose and  content  of  this  program  is  to 
render  eflective  asylum  by  providing  our 
Cuban  guests  with  opportunities  for  self- 
support,  chiefly  through  resettlement. 

Mr.  President,  the  talents  of  many 
Cuban  refugees  are  going  to  waste  be- 
cause State  professional  licensing  laws 
keep  those  without  permanent  status 
from  practicing  their  skills  or  profes- 
sions. This  situation,  and  the  expensive 
and  laborious  procedure  to  obtain  this 
status  under  present  law.  is  keeping 
many  Cubans  on  relief  rolls  and  in  vari- 
ous difficult  circumstances.  I  am  think- 
ing, for  example,  of  the  Cuban  iady  in 
Kinde,  Mich.,  a  doctor  of  philosophy: 
or  another  in  Holland.  Mich.,  a  former 
teacher  of  English  in  Cuba — both  of 
whom  have  been  imable  to  teach 
Spanish  in  the  local  public  schools  be- 
cause of  their  immigration  status.  But 
these  refugees  are  qualified.  They  could 
fill  an  urgent  need 

These  two  examples  are  multiplied 
throughout  the  country  in  every  State 
and  especially  on  the  welfare  rolls  of 
the  Cuban  Refugee  Center  in  Miami. 

The  bulk  of  the  Cubans  are  highly 
skilled  and  educated  persons — pro- 
fessional, technical,  and  managerial 
workers,  office  personnel,  and  skilled 
workers.  I  firmly  believe  this  reservoir 
of  talent  should  be  tapped  to  the  fullest 
extent— in  the  Interest  of  the  individual 
Cuban,  for  the  development  of  our  so- 
ciety. We  can  then  anticipate  a  de- 
creasing Federal  expenditure  in  the  pro- 
gram of  assistance,  and  a  progressive 
solution  to  the  problem  of  refugees  from 
Cuba.  The  bill  I  offer  today  would  help 
accomplish  this  objective. 

I  am  hopeful,  also,  that  this  bill  would 
encourage  the  resettlement  of  Cubans  to 
other  countries  of  this  hemisphere.  The 
refugee  talent  should  also  be  tapped  for 
the  economic,  social  and  political  de- 
velopment of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
And  certainly,  we  could  find  no  more 
effective  spokesmen  to  describe  the  de- 
struction of  freedom  imder  Castro's 
brand  of  communism  than  the  Cubans 
who  have  fled  their  homeland. 

Today,  however,  refugees  are  hesitant 
to  leave  the  United  States.  Under  their 
present  immigration  status  they  are  not 
assured  of  reentry,  if  for  valid  reasons 
they  choose  to  return.  The  proposed  bill 
would  help  remedy  the  situation. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  and 
Escapees,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve  as  chairman,  has  conducted  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  the  Cuban  refugee 
problem.    On  the  basis  of  these  hearings 


and  additional  study.  I  believe  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  would  have  immediately 
beneficial  effects  for  all  concerned. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  emphasize  that 
the  bill  in  no  way  places  a  stamp  of 
finality  on  communism  In  Cuba.  It  la 
merely  intended  to  render  more  effective 
asylum  to  Cuban  refugees  while  they  re- 
main the  guests  of  America. 

The  proposed  bill  Is  permissive  rather 
than  mandatory.  It  does  not  automati- 
cally blanket  all  Cuban  refugees  in  this 
country  with  an  adjustment  of  status. 
We  do  not  want  to  force  anybody  to  ac- 
cept permanent  residence.  The  bill  is  a 
limited  measure  to  encourage  self-sup- 
port through  resettlement,  by  affording 
an  opportunity  for  adjustment  of  status 
to  those  refugees  who  need  or  desire  it 
to  ply  their  skills  and  talents.  The  usual 
screening  process,  of  course,  would  apply 
to  such  refugees. 

Public  Law  85-559.  enacted  in  1958  for 
Hungarian  refugees,  is  somewhat  of  a 
precedent  for  the  bill  I  offer  today.  I 
hope  sincerely  the  Senate  will  act 
promptly  on  this  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  iS.  2510)  to  amend  section  245 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hart,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRESIDENTIAL  MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  Wash- 
ington is  a  beautiful  city.  This  Is  some- 
thing no  one  can  deny. 

But  we  also  cannot  deny  that  the 
city  is  overloaded  with  memorials  and  is 
becoming  more  so.  There  seems  to  be  no 
end  to  the  memorials  projxised. 

I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  joint  resolution  which  would  set  up  a 
Commission  of  12  members  to  develop  a 
permanent  memorial  to  all  past  Presi- 
dents in  Washington.  Four  each  would 
be  named  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

This  Commission  would.  I  believe, 
serve  to  develop  plans  for  a  memorial 
appropriate  to  all  those  who  have  sei-ved 
with  distinction  as  Chief  Executive  and 
would  obviate  the  need  for  Congress  to 
consider  seemingly  endless  requests  for 
memorials,  each  to  an  individual  past 
President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  154>  to 
establish  a  Commission  to  formulate 
plans  for  a  permanent  memorial  to  past 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  intro- 
duced by  Mr  Hartke.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


CONSTRUCTION  OP  ALASKAN  HIGH- 
WAY—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR— 
S    2417 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  next  time 
the  bill  iS.  2417)  to  authorize  the  appro- 


priation of  funds  for  the  construction, 
reconstruction,  and  improvement  of  the 
Alaska  Highway  is  printed  it  carry  the 
name  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlitt)  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  RiBi- 
coFF  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OP  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nomination 
of  Howard  E.  Haugerud.  of  Mirmesota.  to 
be  Deputy  Inspector  General,  Foreign 
Assistance. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  this  pending  nomination  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days  of  Its  receipt  In  the  Senate. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  PRESI- 
DENTIAL DISABILITY  AND  MEANS 
FOR  FILLING  A  VACANCY  IN  THE 
OFFICE  OF  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Amendments,  I 
wish  to  announce  forthcoming  public 
hearings  on  Presidential  disability  and 
means  for  filling  the  vacancy  of  the  office 
of  the  Vice  President.  The  hearings 
shall  be  held  In  room  2228  of  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building  beginning  at  10 
a.m..  February  24,  25.  26.  27,  and  28.  if 
necessary,  1964. 

Persons  Interested  in  this  matter 
should  communicate  with  the  subcom- 
mittee prior  to  February  21. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing nominations  have  been  referred 
to  and  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

A.  Leon  Hlgginbotham,  Jr..  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  be  U.S.  district  judge,  eastern 
district  of  Pennsylvania,  appointed  dur- 
ing last  recess  of  the  Senate; 

John  Morgan  Davis,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge,  eastern  district 
of  Pennsylvania,  appointed  during  last 
recess  of  the  Senate;  and 

Thomas  J.  Kenney,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney,  district  of  Maryland,  for 
a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  per- 
sons interested  in  these  nominations  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Monday.  February  24,  1964,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  Is  their  Intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE    OF    PUBUC    HEARING    ON 
H.R.  8190 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.     Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  standing  Suticommittee 
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on  Patents,  Trademarks  and  Copsrrlghts 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  sut>committee  has 
scheduled  a  pubhc  hearing  on  H.R.  8190, 
a  bill  to  fix  the  fees  payable  to  the  Patent 
Office.  The  hearing  will  commence  on 
Thursday.  February  27.  1964,  at  10  a.m., 
in  room  3302,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Anyone  wishing  to  testify  or  file  a 
statement  for  the  record  should  com- 
municate immediately  with  the  Office  of 
the  Subcommittee,  Room  349A,  Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington  25,  D.C., 
telephone  Capitol  4-3121  or  Government 
code  180.  extension  2268. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
HartI,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  BuRDicKl,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  ScoTT],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Fonc]  ,  and  myself. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  February  17,  1964.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  ^S.  298)  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent. 

addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

By  Mr.  PELL: 
Address  delivered  by  Hon.  PiatNANB  St  Ger- 
main, Member  of  Congress  from  the  First 
District  of  Rhode  Island,  at  the  annual 
awards  dinner,  Thundermlst  District,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  February  8,  1964,  Woon- 
socket,  R.I. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  Febru- 
ary 16  of  each  year  people  of  Lithuanian 
extraction  throughout  the  world  pray 
that  all  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
be  given  the  right  of  self-determination 
and  to  live  as  freemen.  Their  hopes  and 
prayers  go  to  the  free  world  to  aid  them 
in  this  dedicated  cause. 

Mr.  President.  I  Introduced  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  54  on  July  25. 
1963,  in  which  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  were  asked  to  resolve : 

That  the  President  is  hereby  requested  to 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
bring  before  the  United  Nations  for  its  con- 
sideration the  question  of  the  forceful  in- 
corporation of  the  Baltic  States  Republics 
Into  the  Soviet  Union,  and  a  resolution  de- 
claring that — (a)  the  Soviet  Union  shall 
withdraw  all  Soviet  troops,  agents,  colonists, 
and  controls  from  the  Baltic  States;  (b) 
the  Soviet  Union  shall  return  all  citizens  of 
the  Baltic  States  to  their  hcxnelands  from 
places  of  exile  In  Siberia,  and  dispersion  in 
prisons  and  sla%'e  labor  camps  throughout 
the  Soviet  Union;  and  (c)  the  United  Nations 
should  conduct  free  elections  in  the  Baltic 
States  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
United  Nations  and  sit  In  Judgment  on  the 
Communist  counterparts  of  the  Nazi  war 
criminals  convicted  at  the  Nuremberg  trials. 

Mr.   President,    no    action   has   been 
taken  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
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lations  on  this  matter  and  similar  reso- 
lutions that  have  been  introduced  by 
our  colleagues.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  give  hope,  faith,  and  encour- 
agement to  the  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  who  once  were  proud  and  free 
p>eople  and  are  now  forced  to  serve  under 
the  yoke  of  a  communistic  form  of  gov- 
ernment against  their  will. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  should  go  even 
further,  under  my  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  54.  and  enlarge  the  resolution 
to  Include  bringing  before  the  United 
Nations  for  its  consideration  the  ques- 
tion of  the  forceful  incorporation  of  all 
nations  that  are  now  within  the  orbit 
of  the  Soviet  Union  against  their  free 
will.  Many  of  my  colleagues  in  both 
Houses  have  spoken  on  the  great  issue  of 
liberating  these  people,  but  I  believe  we 
should  generate  these  words  into  an  ef- 
fective resolution  passed  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  Only  then  will  the 
Lithuanians,  on  February  16,  and  all 
other  peoples  of  former  free  nations  who 
are  now  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  truly 
commemorate  their  respective  indei>end- 
ence  days. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  well  at  this 
point  to  reemphasize  the  various  peoples 
who  are  in  Europe  behind  the  Soviet 
Iron  Curtain:  Ukrainians,  Turkesta- 
nlans,  Byelorussians,  Azerbaijanians,  Ar- 
menians. Albanians.  Georgians,  Mace- 
donians, Bulgarians,  Yugoslavians, 
Czechoslovaklans,  Rumanians,  Lithuani- 
ans, Latvians,  E^stonlans,  North  Eplro- 
tians,  Hungarians,  and  Polish. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  an  anniver- 
sary well  to  be  remembered  when  we 
stop  to  consider  the  fortitude  of  the 
Baltic  people,  and  the  tenacity  with 
which  they  have  clung  to  the  ideal  of 
freedom.  I  think  the  day  should  be  re- 
membered. While  the  statement  I  make 
comes  a  little  belatedly,  I  still  wish  to 
salute  the  fortitude,  the  stamina,  and 
the  fidelity  to  freedom  of  the  Baltic  peo- 
ple, who  are  still  numbered  among  the 
captive  groups. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  yesterday. 
February  16,  was  the  46th  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  independence. 

We  in  America  proudly  remember  our 
own  Independence  Day  as  affirming  the 
natural  right  of  Individual  liberty  and 
formally  establishing  our  sovereign  Na- 
tion. 

February  16  is  of  similar  Importance 
to  the  people  of  Lithuania,  but  for  some- 
what different  reasons. 

We  are  a  great  country,  in  size,  wealth, 
and  power,  and  we  enjoy  the  many  fruits 
of  a  generous  land.  Living  among  us 
are  1  million  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent,  many  of  whom  have  narrowly 
escaped  the  tragic  events  in  a  freedom- 
loving  country  to  which  fate  has  not  been 
kind. 

It  is  difficult  for  most  of  us  to  under- 
stand what  it  would  be  like  to  have  lived 
for  years  in  the  shadow  of  two  great, 
powerful,  hostile  nations. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  comprehend  the 
agony  of  being  alternately  squeezed, 
crushed,  overrun,  armexed.  and  absorbed 
by  one  or  both  of  these  great  powers. 


The  people  of  Lithuania  understand 
this,  for,  in  brief,  it  is  the  history  of  their 
small  nation. 

Yet  in  these  heroic  men  and  women. 
the  desire  for  liberty  and  the  will  to  free- 
dom and  independence  have  survived 
despite  every  effort  to  crush  and  smother 
them. 

For  this  reason,  the  day  In  1918  when 
Lithuania  was  declared  an  independent 
state  is  remembered,  both  as  the  begin- 
ning of  a  brief  and  Joyful  respite  from 
foreign  domination,  and  as  a  symbol  of 
the  hope  for  regaining  this  freedom. 

Located  between  Russia  and  Germany, 
the  nations  of  the  Baltic  area  have  suf- 
fered throughout  history  and  have  been 
the  victims  of  every  conceivable  atrocity. 

From  1795  untU  World  War  I. 
Lithuania  was  held  under  the  power  of 
czarist  Russia.  All  through  this  period, 
Lithuanians  resisted  the  intensive  pro- 
grams of  forced  "Russification,"  and  re- 
tained their  proud  and  distinctive  na- 
tional identity. 

During  the  First  World  War,  the  coun- 
try was  overrun  from  two  sides  and  was 
almost  completely  ravished  by  both  the 
Russian  and  the  German  Armies. 

With  the  defeat  of  the  Germans  and 
the  chaos  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution, 
however,  a  light  began  to  dawn  for  the 
long-oppressed  Lithuanian  people. 

As  the  old  order  was  collapsing  in  1917. 
the  German  Government,  under  extreme 
pressure,  authorized  a  meeting  of  a  Lith- 
uanian National  Congress.  This  congress 
soon  proposed  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  Lithuanian  state  based  on 
ethnographic  frontiers. 

On  February  16. 1918,  this  Independent 
nation  was  declared,  and  a  democratic 
government  was  set  up. 

When  the  German  troops  were  with- 
drawn, however,  the  Russians  moved  in- 
to their  place  w  thout  hesitation,  and 
forcibly  installed  a  Communist  regime. 
The  Lithuanians  fought  courageously 
against  the  foreign  aggressors,  and  with 
the  support  of  Polish  troops  were  finally 
able  to  drive  the  Red  army  out  in  1920. 

Negotiations  between  the  Lithuanians 
and  the  new  Russian  Bolshevik  Govern- 
ment appeared  to  reach  an  understand- 
ing, but  it  was  only  the  beginning  of  a 
newer  and  even  more  deadly  type  of 
treachery. 

In  1920,  a  peace  settlement  was 
reached  with  the  Russians,  which  again 
recognized  an  independent  Lithuanian 
state,  set  the  borders  between  the  new 
nation  and  Poland  and  Germany,  and 
renounced  all  Russian  claim  to  this  area. 

The  next  year,  Lithuania  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  League  of  Nations,  taking 
her  rightful  place  among  the  community 
of  independent  states  and  fully  enjoy- 
ing the  democratic  freedoms  of  her  new 
Constitution. 

Vigorous  activity  followed,  and  this 
prosperous  period  of  Independence  was 
marked  by  land  reforms,  great  strides  in 
agriculture,  and  a  flourishing  of  the  arts 
and  of  free  expression. 

This  freedom  from  foreign  rule,  from 
oppression  and  subjugation  was  all  too 
short  lived.  World  War  II  again  brought 
Lithuania's    two    powerful    and    hostile 
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neighbors  pressing  down  upon  her.  De- 
spite earlier  pledges  by  the  Soviets  to  re- 
spect her  sovereign  status  and  the  sign- 
ing of  a  formal  nonaggression  pact,  the 
unholy  alliance  between  Hitler  and  Stalin 
struck  Lithuania  to  her  knees. 

Pacing  Insurmountable  odds.  Lithu- 
ania was  forced  to  set  up  a  government 
friendly  to  the  Soviets,  to  grant  them 
alrbases  on  her  soil,  and  finally  to  admit 
the  Red  army  within  her  borders. 

After  the  type  of  sham  election  which 
has  since  become  a  familiar  technique 
of  the  Soviets,  Lithuania  In  August  of 
1940  was  declared  a  constitutional  re- 
public of  the  U.8.S.R. 

Mass  executions,  deportations,  and 
brutal  killings  followed,  as  the  Soviets 
moved  to  wipe  out  all  opposing  voices. 
The  Iron  Curtain  was  rung  down  be- 
tween Lithuania  and  the  free  world, 
and  thus  came  the  tragic  death  of  Lithu- 
anian Independence. 

This  pattern  of  events  Is  a  familiar 
phenomenon  to  us  now.  It  Is  quite  typ- 
ical. In  method  and  brutality,  of  the 
Soviet  takeover  of  eastern  and  central 
European  countries  In  the  1940's. 

Yet  the  experience  of  Lithuania  Is  a 
particularly  meaningful  example  for  us. 
and  serves  to  point  up  so  vividly  the 
conflict  between  two  Irreconcilable  ideol- 
ogies and  our  moral  commitment  to  con- 
tinually labor  for  the  freedom  of  all  the 
captive  nations. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  are  coura- 
geous believers  in  Individual  liberty,  and 
have  historically  resisted  foreign  oppres- 
sion and  all  attempts  to  smother  Lithu- 
ania's rich  heritage  and  deeply  rooted 
national  consciousness. 

Its  people  have  strongly  opposed  the 
atheistic  programs  designed  to  obliterate 
all  religious  beliefs  and  practices  and 
replace  these  with  the  religion  of  com- 
munism. 

Today  we  know  little  about  the  true 
conditions  In  this  country,  because  a 
great  propaganda  facade  has  been 
erected  to  prevent  us  from  seeing  Soviet 
failures  In  these  very  areas. 

The  United  States  has  maintained  re- 
lations with  the  independent  Lithuanian 
Government  representatives  and  has  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  Communist  puppet 
regime.  This  In  Itself  Is  an  Indication 
of  our  refusal  to  accept  the  status  quo. 

We  must  never  accept  the  situation 
as  it  exists  today.  We  must  constantly 
reaffirm  our  dedication  to  an  Independent 
Lithuania  and  to  freedom  for  all  the 
captive  nations,  as  we  have  done  on  this 
46th  anniversary  of  that  memorable  and 
Joyous  day  in  1918. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  Sun- 
day, February  16,  1964,  is  a  Sabbath  that 
seems  Just  a  little  holler  to  millions  of 
Americans  who  look  to  Lithuania  as 
their  motherland.  It  marked  the  46th 
anniversary  of  Its  national  freedom. 

So  It  Is  the  hour  again  for  us  to  pay 
our  February  tribute  to  that  brave 
land — and  we  speak  no  less  in  tribute  to 
the  millions  of  Lithuania's  sons  and 
daughters  who  are  our  valued  American 
neighbors  and  fellow  citizens. 

It  is  our  hour  of  appreciation  to  them 
for  the  contrlbuUon  that  their  character 
and  courage  make  to  our  American 
scene.  And  It  Is  an  hour  of  Inspiration 
as  the  student  of  history  dwells  on  the 


perseverance    of   Lithuania,   a   country 
that  refuses  to  stay  conquered. 

Yet  It  Is  an  hour  of  fr\istratlon  to  all 
freedom-loving  people  that  brave  little 
Uthuanla  should  be  deprived  of  her 
earned  right  of  self-determination — the 
written  promise  of  greater  nations  that 
she  should  be  a  nation  sovereign  and 

free. 

Through  a  thousand  years  of  recorded 
history  Lithuania  has  played  her  heroic 
part.  Of  old.  it  was  a  powerful  inde- 
pendent state  of  Europe.  They  checked 
the  Germans  in  their  age-old  drive  to 
the  east.  They  kept  the  Mongols  and 
the  Tartars  out  of  Europe. 

They  helped  through  those  centuries 
to  fashion  the  character  of  European 
civilization  with  a  spirit  of  liberty,  edu- 
cation and  toleration  not  surpassed  In 
our  time. 

Then  the  shadow  of  Moscow  fell  across 
Lithuania— and  its  freedom.  Revolt  fol- 
lowed revolt— and  each  time  the  heavy 
Russian  hand  sought  the  harder  to  de- 
stroy the  Lithuanian  language  and  cul- 
ture. But  through  It  all  the  Lithuanians 
stayed  faithful  to  their  religion,  their 
language,  their  traditions.  Amid  all 
their  trials,  their  fidelity  to  language  and 
religion  were  the  great  factors  in  main- 
taining the  national  identity  of  the 
Lithuanians. 

As  a  Lithuanian  writer  put  Into  words : 
"Let  the  warriors  use  their  swords.  We, 
brothers,  will  go  forth  Into  the  wide 
world — on  narrow  paths — on  broad 
boulevards — we  will  go  from  border  to 
border  wherever  Lithuanians  live — and 
we  will  proclaim  one  sun  In  the  sky — 
one  fatherland  on  earth — one  ruler  for 
all  the  land  In  which  the  holy  language 
of  our  fathers  Is  heard. " 

When  the  changing  fortunes  of  the 
First  World  War  saw  first  the  Russians 
retreat— and  then  the  Germans  to  fall 
back— Lithuania  rose  above  all  her  trib- 
ulations on  February  16,  1918,  to  pro- 
claim herself  an  independent  state, 
based  on  democratic  prlncloles. 

Between  the  two  World  Wars,  the  an- 
cient character  of  Lithuania  showed 
again  In  a  new  triumph  of  learning,  cul- 
ture, the  arts,  agriculture  and  religion. 

But  again  Lithuania  became  a  pawn 
in  the  wars  of  Germany  and  Russia. 
She  was  victimized  by  both — and  with 
the  final  peace.  Lithuania  returned — not 
to  Independence — but  to  Soviet  domina- 
tion. 

All  the  studied  cruelties  of  communism 
have  been  practiced  upon  her.  The 
sovereignty  that  the  United  States  rec- 
ognized in  1922  has  been  torn  from 
Lithuania.  But  America  has  never  rec- 
ognized that  rape  of  Russia— and  we 
never  will. 

We  echo  the  words  of  our  Lithuanian 
friends  as  they  solemnly  vow  that  they 
will  continue  fiercely  resisting  the  alien 
rule  of  the  Soviet  Union— that  they  have 
not  accepted  Soviet  slavery — and  never 
will. 

So  we  say  we  feel  frustration  because 
the  path  to  true  freedom  Is  still  dark. 
There  Is  warning  In  the  Lithuanian  ex- 
perience for  any  people  who  will  not 
fight  but  win  flirt  with  the  blandish- 
ments of  godless  communism. 

But  we  cannot  fall  to  draw  Inspiration 
from  the  unquenchable  courage  of  the 


Lithuanians— to  believe  with  them  and  to 
work  with  them  so  that  the  hour  of 
slavery  may  not  last  forever— and  the 
time  win  come  when  Uttle  Uthuanla  wUl 
Join  us  In  the  assembly  of  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Lithuanian  people  and  those  of  Lithu- 
anian descent  in  the  United  States  are 
observing  their  independence  day.  Yes- 
terday, Sunday,  February  16.  1964.  was 
the  46th  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania. 

Since  June  1940.  Uthuanla  has  been 
suffering  in  Soviet  captivity.  However. 
our  country  still  recognizes  the  Uthu- 
anlan  Republic.  Furthermore,  we  main- 
tain the  Lithuanian  legation  here  In 
Washington,  D.C. 

Approximately  one-third  of  all  Uthu- 
anians  now  Uve  outside  their  captive 
country.  The  largest  Uthuanian  com- 
munity, of  over  1  million  population,  is 
in  the  United  States.  They  are  fine  peo- 
ple, very  appreciative  for  their  haven 
here.  _,  . 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  can  demand 
freedom  from  Portugal  for  Angola,  and 
full  freedom  for  the  people  throughout 
Africa,  we  should  do  the  same  thing  for 
Uthuanla.  now  under  the  heel  of  the 
Communists. 

Lithuanian  people  have  remained  true 
in  spirit  to  the  West.  They  look  forward 
to  their  liberation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  several 
times  a  year  the  Congress  pauses  In  Its 
hectic  pace  to  commemorate  the  anniver- 
saries of  the  nations  held  captive  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  is  always  a  sad  event. 
The  strong  affinity  which  developed  be- 
tween the  struggling  little  nations  of  East 
Europe  and  the  United  States  In  former, 
happier  days  stin  exists.  Millions  of 
Americans  trace  their  ancestral  homes 
to  Poland.  Ukraine.  Uthuanla.  Estonia, 
Latvia.  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  Hungary,  an  victims  of  Soviet 
imperialism.  For  these  reasons  the  un- 
fortunate condition  of  these  nations  to- 
day draws  the  utmost  American  atten- 
tion and  sympathy. 

On  February  16.  we  honor  Uthuanla, 
a  nation  which  is  especially  close  to 
Americans  by  reason  of  its  history,  and 
the  large  number  of  productive,  demo- 
cratic, American  citizens  of  Uthuanian 
ancestry. 

The  Lithuanians  have  always  been  en- 
ergetic, proud  people.  They  were  among 
the  first  in  Eastern  Europe  to  unite  be- 
hind a  national  government.  In  1450 
Lithuanian  kings  ruled  an  area  as  large 
as  modern  Germany  and  France  com- 
bined. Uthuanla  was  a  Christian  na- 
tion, very  cultured,  and  tied  to  the  West- 
em  European  tradition  Just  as  are  we 
ourselves.  It  was  about  this  time,  1450, 
that  the  principality  of  Moscow  began 
to  expand  and  to  threaten  Uthuanla. 
Before  long  Moscow  became  the  prime 
oppressor  and  enemy  of  the  Uthuanian 
people.  For  120  miserable  years  Lithu- 
ania was  ruled  by  the  despotic  czars. 
Five  times  during  those  years  Uthu- 
anians  revolted,  showing  admirable  coiu"- 
age.  and  proving  their  desire  for  free- 
dom. 

They  never  lost  their  sense  of  national 
unity  despite  the  Russians'  attempts  to 
remake  Uthuanla  in  their  own  imia^e. 
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The  end  of  the  czarlst  regime  during 
World  War  I  freed  Uthuanla.  On  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1918,  46  years  ago  today,  a  Na- 
tional Council  declared  Lithuania  an  in- 
dei>endent  nation. 

The  Russian  Bolsheviks  proved  their 
intention  to  continue  czarlst  imperialism 
by  attacking  Uthuanla  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  Russian  revolution.  Their 
attempt  to  conquer  Lithuania  presented 
the  world  with  one  of  the  first  examples 
of  the  Communist  political  tactics  which 
have  since  become  infamous.  First,  im- 
possible demands  were  made  upon  the 
victim  country,  Lithuania;  then,  a  pup- 
pet. Communist  government  In  exile  was 
recognized ;  then,  the  Soviet  government 
pledged  every  possible  aid  to  the  puppet 
government:  and  finally.  Soviet  troops 
openly  invaded  the  country,  tralUng 
chaos,  murders,  and  mass  executions  be- 
hind them. 

The  Lithuanians  gathered  every  re- 
source behind  their  national  army  and 
thoroughly  defeated  the  Russians.  In 
July  1920.  the  Communist  government  in 
Moscow  signed  a  treaty  renouncing  for- 
ever any  claims  to  sovereignty  over  Uth- 
uanla. On  September  28.  1926,  this 
treaty  was  supplemented  by  a  nonag- 
gression pact  between  Lithuania  and  So- 
viet Russia.  This  also  has  become  a  stale 
Communist  tactic  Intended  to  aUay  the 
suspicions  of  an  Intended  victim. 

Needless  to  say.  both  of  these  treaties 
were  broken  by  the  Soviets  in  1939  when 
they  once  again  followed  the  same  rou- 
tine they  had  20  years  before.  The 
Uthuanians  stm  were  not  interested  in 
submitting  to  Russian  control,  but  the 
Red  army  overpowered  them  in  a  mass 
invasion. 

The  subsequent  story  of  terror,  sup- 
pression, and  rampant  imperialism  is 
weU-known  to  the  whole  world.  The  So- 
viet Union  has  made  every  effort  to  ob- 
Uterate  Uthuanian  identity,  and  to  lower 
Uthuanla  to  the  status  of  a  vassal  nation. 
It  has  not  been  completely  successful, 
thanks  to  the  extremely  brave  Lithuanian 
people,  who  have  carried  on  their  strug- 
gle alone  In  the  dark,  nearly  ignored  by 
the  world. 

On  the  46th  anniversary  of  Uthuanian 
Independence.  Uthuanla  Itself  Is  not  able 
to  rejoice.  But  there  Is  hope  in  the 
continued  resistance  to  Communist  ex- 
ploitation. There  is  stlH  a  proud,  and 
accompUshed  Uthuanian  people  beneath 
the  Communist  superstructure.  The 
hopes  of  every  American,  whether  from 
Lithuania  or  elsewhere,  whether  in  the 
city  or  the  country,  in  the  East  or  the 
West,  are  with  Uthuanla  today.  We 
hope  that  In  the  future  Uthuanla  will  be 
free  again,  and  that  on  February  16. 
there  will  be  happy  Independence  cele- 
brations throughout  Uthuanla. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
aside  from  the  hope  expressed  In  this 
body  today,  the  46th  observance  of 
Lithuania's  short-lived  independence  has 
passed  almost  unnoticed.  Certainly,  the 
enslaved  people  of  that  hapless  land  had 
nttle  cause  or  opportunity  to  observe  the 
event  with  a  celebration  of  the  type 
which  usually  marks  such  occasions  In 
nations  where  freedom  prevails. 

A  Baltic  province  of  Russia  through- 
out most  of  its  history,  Uthuanla  gained 
its  Independence  and  established  a  re- 


publican form  of  government  In  1918. 
Just  22  years  later,  with  war  raging 
throughout  the  world,  the  tiny  Baltic 
nation  was  occupied  by  Nazi  and  Polish 
troops,  then  was  again  incorporated  into 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  slave  state. 

As  a  result  of  the  war  which  brought 
Communist  slavery  to  Uthuanla  and  so 
many  other  formerly  free  nations,  the 
great  powers  of  the  world  met  in  San 
Francisco  in  1945  to  found  an  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  for  all  people.  Ironically, 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  has  taken  self- 
determination  from  more  people  than 
any  nation  in  history,  was  given  greater 
power  within  the  new  world  organization 
than  any  other  member-nation,  obtain- 
ing three  general  assembly  votes  to  one 
each  for  the  free  nations.  In  subsequent 
years,  the  United  Nations  has  waged  a 
vigorous  campaign  against  one  kind  of 
colonialism,  but  has  religiously  refrained 
from  Interfering  with  or  criticizing  the 
type  which  now  holds  the  Uthuanian 
people  in  bondage.  Indeed,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  General  of  this  or- 
ganization has  vigorously  campaigned 
for  these  ends.  He  now  Is  pubUcly  urg- 
ing the  admission  of  Communist  China 
to  the  world  body,  despite  Charter  pro- 
hibitions against  membership  of  nations 
which  are  not  "peace  loving  "  and  the 
absence  of  any  directive  or  even  implied 
Instruction  from  the  United  Nations  for 
him  to  do  so. 

Only  our  own  historic  dedication  to  the 
principle  of  universal  freedom  prompted 
this  Nation  to  take  a  leading  role  In  the 
founding  of  the  United  Nations  and  to 
provide  It  with  the  bulk  of  Its  financial 
support  since. 

It  was  because  of  this  same  dedication 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Just  6  years  ago,  overwhelmingly  adopted 
the  so-called  captive  nations  resolu- 
tion, directing  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  during  the  second  week  of 
July  each  year  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
caUlng  for  the  liberation  of  aU  enslaved 
peoples.  During  his  last  2  years  In  office. 
President  Dwlght  Elsenhower  reUglously 
observed  this  wni  of  Congress,  listing  by 
name  Uthuanla  and  aU  the  other  for- 
merly free  states  now  enslaved  by  inter- 
national communism  and  calling  for 
their  independence.  Beginning  in  1961, 
however,  admittedly  for  fear  of  offend- 
ing Soviet  Russia,  the  present  adminis- 
tration has  refused  to  specify  that 
Lithuania  and  the  other  Soviet  colonies 
are  among  those  nations  whose  people 
we  wish  to  see  free. 

If  these  annual  observances  of  Uthu- 
anian Independence  Day  are  to  become 
anything  more  than  occasions  of  mourn- 
ing a  freedom  which  can  never  be  re- 
born, Mr.  President,  we  must,  as  the  rep- 
resentative voice  of  a  nation  whose 
freedom  was  born  In  a  struggle  against 
foreign  oppression,  exercise  what  power 
we  have  within  the  United  Nations  to 
guarantee  that  the  charter  provisions  for 
self-determination  are,  Indeed,  applied  to 
aU  peoples,  particularly  the  Uthuanians 
and  others  who  today  are  held  in  Com- 
munist bondage. 

It  also  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  wiU,  in  Issuing 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  proclamation 


this  year,  revert  to  the  practice  foUowed 
by  President  Elsenhower  and  specify  this 
Nation's  desire  for  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence instead  of  bowing  again  to  the 
petulant  indignation  of  the  Soviet  hier- 
archy. 

Lithuania  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
can  again  be  free,  Mr.  President,  but  not 
if  this  and  the  other  free  nations  of  the 
world  abandon,  with  a  simple  expression 
of  condolence,  such  captive  peoples  to 
perpetual  enslavement. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
spark  of  freedom  no  longer  glows  in 
Uthuanla.  It  was  stamped  out  many 
years  ago  by  the  heavy  boot  of  Russian 
communism. 

Yet  In  the  hearts  of  1  milUon  Ameri- 
cans of  Uthuanian  descent,  national 
pride  stUl  burns  brightly.  This  was  evi- 
dent Sunday  as  Uthuanian  Independ- 
ence Day  was  observed  across  our  Nation. 
The  tiny  Baltic  state  declared  its  In- 
dependence on  February  16,  1918,  after 
more  than  a  century  of  Russlsm  domina- 
tion. But  its  freedom  was  short  lived. 
The  Russians  restored  their  tyrannic 
rule  in  1940  and  the  Uthuanian  people, 
who  had  reached  out  so  eagerly  for  lib- 
erty, saw  it  torn  violently  from  their 
hands. 

The  United  States  recognized  an  in- 
dependent Uthuanla  in  1922  but  we  have 
not  recognized— nor  wUl  we  in  the  fu- 
ture— the  absorption  of  that  valiant  na- 
tion by  the  USSR.  We  prefer  to  work 
toward  the  day  when,  once  again,  Uthu- 
anla win  be  free  of  foreign  domination, 
free  to  determine  its  own  course  in  world 
affairs. 

The  prayer  with  which  the  Senate  be- 
gan Its  deUberatlons  today  was  offered  by 
the  Reverend  Joseph  Matutls,  a  Uthu- 
anian and  a  Connecticut  neighbor  of 
mine  from  New  Haven.  I  am  extremely 
pleased  he  Is  with  us  as  we  note  the  46th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independence. 
This  solemn  occasion  sobers  our 
thoughts  and  reinforces  our  resolve  to 
extend  the  blessings  and  bounty  of  de- 
mocracy throughout  the  world,  especially 
to  those  peoples — like  the  Uthuanians — 
who  yearn  for  liberty  but  are  denied  It. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  particular- 
ly at  this  time  of  the  year.  I  am  saddened 
to  think  about  the  plight  of  Uthuanla, 
the  46th  anniversary  of  whose  too  short- 
lived independence  occurred  on  Simday, 
February  16. 

As  always,  I  am  moved  and  inspired  by 
the  feelings  of  Americans  of  Uthuanian 
origin  and  by  their  dedication  to  the  In- 
dependence of  Uthuanla,  where  a  large 
number  of  them  stUl  have  relatives.  Up- 
permost In  the  hearts  of  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  extraction  is  the  Uberation  of 
their  ancestral  homeland  from  Soviet 
rule.  As  I  have  written  to  many  friends 
of  Uthuanla  in  my  State,  I  would  support 
any  feasible  poUcy  to  help  restore  the  In- 
dependence of  the  Baltic  countries,  and 
others  under  foreign  domination,  short 
of  plunging  the  world  into  war  over  the 
issue. 

The  brave  little  country  of  Uthuanla 
was  free  for  22  years  fonowlng  World 
War  I,  prior  to  Its  being  taken  over  by 
the  Nazis  and  subsequently  by  Soviet 
Russia.  During  its  period  of  Independ- 
ence, it  flourished  as  a  peaceful  and  free- 
dom-loving nation.    The  restoration  of 
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Its  Independence  Is  Important,  not  only 
to  Lithuanians  under  Soviet  rule,  and  to 
people  of  Lithuanian  origin  wherever 
they  are  located,  but  also  to  all  who  cher- 
ish liberty  throughout  the  world. 

Surely,  this  desire  for  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence which  bums  so  strongly  in  so 
many  hearts  will  not  forever  be  denied. 
Surely,  we  may  yet  look  forward  to  a 
world  more  just  and  equitable,  in  which 
this  fervent  hope  will  be  fulfilled. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Lithua- 
nian Ladies"  Club  of  Newark.  N.J..  on 
February  5,  1964.  commemorating  the 
46th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  Lithuania,  the  land  of  our  an- 
cestors, enjoyed  a  free  and  Independent  ex- 
Utence  from  1918  until  June  1940.  when  the 
Soviet  Union  by  subversion  and  force  In- 
vaded and  occupied  the  country,  and  still 
rules  and  oppresses  the  Lithuanian  nation 
to  this  day:  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  strongly  denounced  the  unlawful  So- 
viet seizure  of  Lithuania  and  the  other  Bal- 
tic States,  and  rightly  does  not  recognize 
the  Illegal  annexation  and  Moscow-Imposed 
rule  of  these  countries;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  keeps  seeking 
ways  and  means,  direct  and  Indirect,  to  gain 
recognition  of  its  Illegal  colonialism  In  the 
Baltic  States,  for  this  purpose  recently  of- 
fering a  nonaggresslon  treaty  between  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  bloc,  and  an  agreement  to  set- 
tle all  boundary  disputes  without  the  use  of 
armed  force:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  urge  our  Government  to 
be  wary  of  entering  Into  any  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  which  would  imply  the 
recognition  of  Soviet  rule  In  the  presently 
captive  states,  freeze  the  present  boundaries 
and  territory  designations,  and  or  preclude 
the  possibility  for  the  Lithuanians  and  other 
captive  peoples  to  use  whatever  means  would 
be  necessary  and  available  at  an  opportune 
moment  In  order  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
onerous  Soviet  yoke  and  regain  their  freedom 
and  Independence;  be  It 

Reaolved.  To  urge  our  Senators  and  the 
Members  of  Congress  from  oxxi  districts  to 
support  the  Introduction  by  the  United 
SUtes  of  the  case  of  the  Baltic  States  and 
other  Sovlet-enclaved  nations  before  the  ap- 
propriate body  of  the  United  Nations;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  b«  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  President 
of  the  United  States;  and  copies  thereof  to 
the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk.  Secretary  of  State; 
the  Senators  from  our  State;  the  Congress- 
men from  our  district:  local  press. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we  as 
Americans  have  an  abiding  interest  in 
the  progress  of  the  world  toward  free- 
dom. We  have  a  great  heritage  in  peace 
and  liberty  and  we  know  that  its  rewards 
are  neither  readily  won  nor  easily  pre- 
served. Our  democracy  has  been  an  ex- 
ample to  the  world  for  190  years,  and  we 
are  proud  to  share  our  heritage  with 
peace-loving  peoples  throughout  the 
world. 

But  not  all  people  who  cherish  peace 
and  liberty  are  fortunate  enough  to  en- 
joy its  fruits  within  their  own  national 
borders.  And  so  the  marking  of  Lithua- 
nian Independence  Day.  on  February  16. 
is  of  particular  significance. 


This  day  in  1918  brought  a  new  and 
cherished  freedom  to  the  sorely  op- 
pressed people  of  Lithuania.  They  had 
fought  for  150  years  with  conviction  and 
determination  to  rise  up  from  beneath 
the  cruel  and  absolute  rule  of  the  czars. 
Despite  great  suffering  and  repeated  set- 
backs, they  had  never  lost  sight  of  their 
noble  heritage  in  peace  and  liberty,  they 
had  kept  alive  their  love  of  freedom. 
And  46  years  ago.  as  a  result  of  World 
War  I  and  the  collapse  of  czarlst  Russia 
which  it  occasioned,  the  tenacious  quest 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  for  liberty  was 
fulfilled,  the  banner  of  freedom  unfurled 
and  Lithuania  adopted  its  declaration  of 
independence. 

For  20  years  Lithuania  once  again 
enjoyed  the  bountiful  rewards  of  freedom 
in  their  land.  Education  made  great 
strides,  the  economy  flourished  and  the 
Lithuanian  Government  played  a  promi- 
nent role  in  International  affairs.  But 
the  Soviet  Union  did  not  welcome  this 
peaceful  and  prosperous  free  nation 
which  offered  such  a  startling  and  con- 
vincing contrast  to  conditions  under 
communism. 

In  1940.  Ignoring  treaties  and  civilized 
methods,  the  Communists  conquered 
Lithuania. 

Since  that  time  it  has  been  difficult 
for  Americans  to  get  information  about 
Lithuania.  But  our  American  citizens 
of  Lithuanian  origin  have  helped  us. 
They  have  helped  us  to  learn  that  the 
people  of  Lithuania  are  not  happy  under 
communism,  that  they  enjoy  little  per- 
sonal freedom,  that  they  cannot  worship 
freely  and  that  they  are  liable  for  severe 
punishment  for  political  beliefs. 

Under  these  circumstances.  It  Is  of  spe- 
cial Importance  that  Lithuanians  and 
Americans  join  together  in  reemphasiz- 
ing  their  common  heritage  and  common 
future  in  peace  and  liberty.  The  mark- 
ing of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day 
serves  the  cause  of  freedom  well,  as  we 
honor  our  American  citizens  of  Llthua- 
nlsm  origin  who  have  made  such  invalu- 
able contributions  to.  our  country.  We 
are  proud  to  join  with  them  in  this  com- 
memoration, knowing  that  the  light  of 
freedom  still  lives  in  the  hearts  of  their 
friends,  relatives,  and  compatriots  who 
are  now  suffering  under  a  cruel  oppres- 
sion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  a 
privilege  to  join  In  noting  the  46th  anni- 
versary of  short-lived  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence. 

It  was  on  February  16.  1918.  that  a 
20-member  national  council  under  the 
leadership  of  Antanas  Smetona  pro- 
claimed Lithuanian  independence  and 
set  about  forming  an  independent  gov- 
ernment. This  proclamation  conceded 
"special  relations"  with  Germany  In  re- 
turn for  recognition.  A  provisional 
constitution  was  adopted  in  October  of 
1918.  vesting  governing  power  in  a  three- 
man  presidium,  with  Smetona  as  pro- 
visional president. 

Thus  began  an  era  of  relative  sta- 
bility In  the  turbulent  history  of  Lith- 
uania, an  era  which  was  to  be  abruptly 
halted  with  the  advent  of  World  War  II. 
The  Lithuanians  have  been  an  op- 
pressed people  throughout  the  ages,  and 
their    recent    history    includes    bloody 


tyranny  at  the  hands  of  both  the  Nazis 
and  the  Soviets.  Mass  deportations 
were  suffered  during  these  years,  both  to 
Germany  and  Soviet  Russia. 

The  Uthuanians  spring  from  ancient 
beginnings.  Archaeologists  have  found 
evidence  that  as  early  as  1500  B.C..  peo- 
ple resembling  present-day  Lithuanians 
were  living  near  the  Baltic  Sea  and  had 
developed  a  relatively  high  state  of  cul- 
ture. Other  scholars,  however,  believe 
Lithuanians  migrated  to  the  Baltic  area 
at  about  the  time  of  Christ.  There  Is  a 
close  linguistic  tie  between  Lithuanian 
and  Sanscrit,  and  certain  folklore  char- 
acteristics, which  lend  substance  to  this 
latter  contention. 

Whatever  their  genesis.  Mr.  President, 
the  Lithuanians  have  served  as  political 
and  military  pawns  for  a  centuries-long 
succession  of  rulers,  culminated  in  the 
rapacious  takeover  by  Soviet  Russia  in 
1940. 

Throughout  the  centuries,  the  Lith- 
uanians have  kept  alive  their  burning 
desire  for  freedom  and  Independence. 
That  desire  has  not  been  lessened  by  op- 
pression but.  rather,  heightened.  To- 
day. Lithuanians  the  world  over  still 
work  toward  freedom  from  Soviet 
shackles  for  their  country  and  Its  people, 
and  we  must  continue  to  support  them 
In  the  struggle  for  this  objective. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  Sunday. 
February  16.  marked  the  46th  anniver- 
sary of  the  restoration  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence, which  was  established  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  First  World  War  after 
Lithuania  had  undergone  more  than  a 
century  of  hardship  and  domination  by 
foreign  rule. 

Lithuania's  independence  lasted  only 
22  years,  until  1940  when  the  country 
was  seized  by  the  Russians  and  then  In- 
vaded and  occupied  by  the  forces  of  Hit- 
ler's Germany.  Since  World  War  n, 
Lithuania,  under  Communist  oppression, 
has  suffered  once  again. 

Nevertheless,  the  desire  for  freedom 
and  for  the  fundamental  principles  of 
democratic  government,  remain  strong 
In  Lithuania  and  among  Its  representa- 
tives here  In  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world.  Today  I  would 
like  to  pay  my  own  tribute  to  their  per- 
severence  and  to  their  courage. 

The  Lithuanian  language  has  been 
called  the  oldest  living  tongue  in  Europe. 
The  country  is  traditionally  noted  for 
the  fertility  of  its  soil,  for  Its  great 
beauty.  Its  forests  of  pine  and  birch  and 
fir.  Lithuania  Is  famous  for  Its  music 
and  the  deep  roots  of  Its  culture.  Above 
all.  however,  at  this  special  time  of  an- 
niversary. I  would  like  to  honor  the  in- 
domitable spirit  of  the  Lithuanian 
people. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  great 
people  of  Lithuania  and  to  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Lithuanian  community  to 
cities  and  towns  throughout  our  own 
Nation. 

Sunday  marked  the  46th  aniUversary 
of  the  declaration  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence, an  act  by  which  the  great 
people  of  Lithuania  demonstrated  their 
dedication  to  liberty  and  freedom  under 
a  democratic  government  smd  in  accord- 
ance with  Western  political  traditions. 
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On  February  16.  1918.  the  20-member 
Lithuanian  Taryba  unanimously  pro- 
claimed aji  Independent  state  based  on 
democratic  principles.  Less  than  a  year 
was  allowed  to  pass  before  the  bud  of 
freedom  was  nipped  by  the  advancing 
Red  army.  Undaunted  by  Communist 
occupation,  brave  Lithuanian  fighting 
units  Jointed  with  the  Polish  Army  in 
driving  the  oppressor  out  of  their 
country. 

Lithuania's  first  Constitution  was 
adopted  In  August  1922.  It  is  a  historic 
document  according  freedom  of  speech, 
assembly,  religion,  and  communication — 
freedoms  that  we  in  this  country  all  too 
often  take  for  granted. 

Lithuania  flourished  under  Independ- 
ence. A  land  reform  progrram  resulted 
in  Lithuania's  becoming  a  nation  of 
small  farmers.  Just  as  our  own  country 
was  for  many  long  years.  Business  and 
Industry  flourished.  Lithuania  also 
made  progress  In  social  legislation,  with 
a  labor  control  law.  the  Introduction  of 
the  8-hour  day.  and  various  other  social 
measures.  The  number  of  schools  more 
than  doubled  in  the  9  years  from  1930  to 
1939.  Lithuanian  literature,  opera,  and 
music  flourished. 

In  1939,  with  the  dark  clouds  of  war 
hovering  over  the  world,  Nazi  Germany 
occupied  the  city  of  Memel.  A  rapid 
sequence  of  events  resulted  In  the  re- 
occupatlon  of  Lithuania  by  Soviet  troops 
under  the  guise  of  "mutual  assistance." 
On  August  3,  1940.  Lithuania  was  In- 
corporated as  a  constituent  republic  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  While  thousands  fled  from 
the  Stalinist  commissars,  many  more 
thousands  were  deported  to  the  wilds  of 
Siberia  or  executed  as  the  Soviet  forces 
retreated  under  German  attack. 

Nor  did  the  Nazis  bring  the  breath  of 
freedom  back  to  the  brave  and  proud 
people  of  Lithuania.  They  proceeded  to 
murder  almost  all  Lithuanian  Jews. 

In  1944.  the  Soviet  Army  reoccupled 
Lithuania,  substituting  Nazi  rule  with 
Communist  rule.  Lithuanians  were 
drawn  unwillingly  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain; once  again  their  sovereignty  and 
their  freedom  were  suppressed. 

Mr.  President,  Lithuania  Is  no  longer 
a  free  and  Independent  nation,  but  the 
spirit  of  freedom  lives  on  in  the  hearts 
of  this  sturdy  people.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  46th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
Independence,  let  us  reiterate  our  firm 
commitment  to  Lithuanian  freedom. 
Indeed,  let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  human  dignity 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  when  the  Nazi  leaders  became 
avaricious  enough  to  Invade  East  Europe, 
they  brought  untold  misery  to  millions  of 
human  beings,  both  rf'rpct'v  Htt  tv.pir  '>-rrr, 
actions,  and  indirectly,  because  under 
the  giiise  of  opposing  German  expansion, 
the  Soviet  Union  inflicted  equal  misery 
on  millions  of  other  human  beings.  The 
Baltic  countries  especially  have  suffered 
under  communism. 

We  In  democratic  countries  often  for- 
get that  not  everyone  enjoys  the  devel- 
oped freedoms  that  we  do.  We  depend 
on  conscientious,  nonpolltical  police,  who 
respect  the  right  to  a  fair  and  speedy 
trial,  to  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  to 


personal  counsel.  We  have  come  to  ac- 
cept that  we  are  innocent  until  proven 
guilty,  that  we  have  the  right  to  assem- 
ble and  debate  freely,  and  that  we  can- 
not be  forced  to  give  evidence  against 
ourselves. 

But  many  people  do  not  enjoy  such 
freedom;  for  example,  Lithuanians, 
whose  46th  independence  day  was  yes- 
terday, February  16.  In  Lithuania  no 
one  was  allowed  to  celebrate  yesterday. 
Thus  it  is  fitting  we  free  people  ex- 
press our  own  acknowledgement  of  Lith- 
uanian Independence  Day,  as  an  example 
of  what  freedom  is. 

Many  Americans  are  of  Lithuanian 
descent.  When  the  Soviet  Union  so 
cruelly  Invaded  Lithuania  It  drove  the 
wisest  citizens  out  of  the  country, 
many  came  to  the  United  States,  which 
they  knew  as  the  citadel  of  freedom. 
Surely  Lithuania's  loss  of  these  people 
has  been  our  gain.  Here  they  have 
proven  how  strongly  they  uphold  democ- 
racy and  how  capably  they  could  have 
developed  their  own  nation,  given  a  fair 
opportunity.  The  hopes  of  freedom- 
loving  Americans  of  every  ancestry  are 
with  Lithuanian-Americans  and  their 
oppressed  homeland  today,  and  every 
day  until  Lithuania  is  free  again. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  comment  today  is  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  free  world  to  a  little 
country  which  Is  not  free. 

Would  that  we  could  do  more  for  the 
people  of  Lithuania  than  to  note  that  46 
years  ago  yesterday  they  did  manage  to 
end  123  years  of  oppression  and  to  estab- 
lish a  Republic  for  which  they  had  great 
love— and  great  hope. 

But  that  Republic  fell  In  22  years,  and 
since  freedom  has  been  once  more  only 
a  dream  to  the  Lithuanians. 

So — Sunday  will  not  be  a  joyous,  but 
a  sorrowful  day  in  Lithuania. 

Let  us,  at  this  time,  extend  to  the  3 
million  residents  of  that  country  our  sin- 
cere compliments  on  the  strength  they 
have  shown,  our  appreciation  that  they 
still  cling  to  the  desire  for  freedom,  and 
our  hope  that  soon  they  may  once  more 
enjoy  It. 

Expressing  eloquently  the  feeling  of 
many  fine  citizens  of  Michigan  who  are 
of  Lithuanian  birth  or  descent  is  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Detroit  Organiza- 
tions Center  Rally  at  a  well-attended 
public  meeting  In  Detroit  yesterday.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  full  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  public  meeting.  In  addition  to  the 
serious  tone  reflected  In  the  resolution, 
saw  a  beautiful  presentation  of  songs, 
dress,  and  dances  traditional  with  the 
Lithuanian  people.  My  friends  of  Lith- 
uanian descent  were  kind  to  have  me  as 
their  guest  and  I  saw  a  vivid  demonstra- 
tion of  the  strength  which  is  ours  In 
America  because  of  the  rich  traditions 
and  faith  which  liberty  loving  people 
have  brought  to  this  Nation  from  over- 
seas. Ours  Is  a  stronger  Nation  because 
of  their  presence  here.  It  may  be  of 
Interest  to  have  printed  in  Lithuanian  at 
this  point  In  my  remarks  the  program 
of  this  meeting  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  In  the  Recohd. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  program  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution,  DETRorr  LrrHUANXAN  Organiza- 
tions    Centeb     Rallt,     Western     High 
School,  Detroit,  Mich.,  February  16,  1964 
On  February  16.  1918.  In  Vilnius,  Lithuania, 
the  Lithuanian  Ckjuncll  representing  the  en- 
tire  Lithuanian    nation   announced   to    the 
world  the  reestabllshment  of  Lithuania  as  an 
Independent    nation    with    Vilnius    as    its 
capital. 

For  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  from 
1918  to  1940  Independent  Lithuania  flour- 
ished and  progressed  and  earned  the  admira- 
tion of  and  status  in  the  family  of  the  free 
nations  of  the  world. 

However,  since  1940  Uthuanla  has  been 
the  victim  of  cruel  aggression  first  by  Bol- 
shevik Russia,  then  by  Nazi  Germany  from 
1941  to  1944  and  since  that  time  the  Com- 
munist colonlalizatlon  of  Soviet  Russia. 

The  Lithuanian  people  In  enslaved  Lith- 
uania and  throughout  the  world  yearn  for 
freedom  and  liberty  and  an  Independent 
Lithuania.  The  emergence  of  the  new  free 
nations  during  the  current  era  gives  rise  to 
the  hope  that  Lithuania  will  soon  regain 
its  freedom.  Those  living  in  freedom  cannot 
long  deny  it  to  others. 

The  hopes  of  the  Lithuanian  people  are 
further  strengthened  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  leader  of  the  free  world,  the  United 
States  of  America  consistently  refuses  to 
recognize  the  Incorporation  of  Lithuania  into 
the  Soviet  Union  and  recognizes  her  as  an 
Independent  nation  with  the  rights  of  self- 
determination. 

We.  the  Americans  of  Lithuanian  origin 
living  In  the  metropolitan  area  of  Greater 
Detroit,  County  of  Wayne,  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  gathered  at  Western  High  School. 
1.500  Scotten.  Detroit.  Mich.,  to  commemo- 
rate the  46th  anniversary  of  Lithuania's 
Declaration  of  Independence,  at  a  rally  spon- 
sored by  the  Detroit  Lithuanian  Organiza- 
tions Center,  hereby  flrmly  resolve  to  reaffirm 
o\ir  belief  in  the  democratic  principles  of  our 
Government  and  pledge  our  unstinted  sup- 
port to  our  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  attain  lasting  peace, 
freedom,  and  Justice  throughout  the  world. 
We  further  resolve  to  urge  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  be  wary  of  entering  Into  any 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  which 
would  In  any  way  Imply  the  recognition  of 
Soviet  rule  in  Lithuania,  Latvia.  Estonia  at 
the  oither  captive  nations  and  to  continue 
its  poeltlon  of  maintaining  that  Soviet  rule 
of  Lithuania  and  the  other  enslaved  coun- 
tries Is  unlawful  and-  at  the  same  time  de- 
mand that  the  Soviet  Union  practice  what 
It  preaches  regarding  colonialism  by  Immedi- 
ately withdrawing  all  Soviet  troope.  ruling 
apparatus  and  colonists  from  Lithuania  and 
all  other  captive  nations,  and  that  our  Gov- 
ernment Insist  that  this  liberation  be  the 
basic  condition  for  the  start  of  any  further 
treaty  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  further  resolve  to  urge  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress to  hasten  the  passage  of  one  of  close 
to  50  Senate  and  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lutions now  pending  In  committee  In  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  requesting  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  bring  the  Baltic 
States  question  before  the  United  Nations 
requesting  the  Soviets  to  withdraw  from 
Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Estonia,  to  return 
all  Baltic  exiles  from  Siberia,  prison  and 
slave -labor  camps  and  to  conduct  free  elec- 
tions in  these  nations  under  United  Nations 
supervision. 

We  also  urge  that  this  resolution  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  Stote.  to  the  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen repwesentlng  Michigan  In  the  U.S. 
Congress,  to  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  In  the  X5S.  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  press, 
radio,  and  television  media. 
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Unanimously  accepted  and  adopted  at 
Detroit,  Mich,,  this  16th  day  of  February  In 
the  year  of  our  Lord.  AD  1964. 

Alois  Zapaxackas. 

Chair-man. 
Petkas    Januska. 

Secretary. 


[Lletuvoa   Neprlklausomybes    Atstatymo  46- 

slu  Metu  Sukaktles) 

ISKIIMINGO  MINXJIMO  PitOORAMA 

(1964  m.  vasarlo  men.  16  d..  3  val.  po 
pletu.  Western  High  School  Audltorljoje, 
1500  Scotten  Ave  ,  Detroit.  Mich.) 

I.  Iskllmlngo  mlnejlmo  atldarymas — De- 
trolto  Lleutlvlu  Organlzaclju  Centro  Valdy- 
bo«  plrmlnlnkas  Ralph  J.  Valatka. 

3.  Oarbes  Prezldlumo  prlstatymas. 

8.  Programos    vedejas— Algls    Zaparackas. 

4.  Jungtlnlu  Amerlkos  Valstyblu  Hlmnas. 

5.  Invokaclja — kunlgas   Bronlus   Dagllls 

6.  Zuvuslu  V2  Lletuvos  lalsve  pagerblmas. 

7.  Michigan  valstybes  Gubematorlaus 
George  E.  Romney  proklamacljos  akalty- 
mas — Antanlna  Clunkalte. 

8  Detrolto  mlesto  Burmlstro  Jerome  P. 
Cavanagh  proklamacljos  skaltymas — Zlbute 
Zaparackatte. 

9.  JAV  Senatorlaus  Philip  A.  Hart  kalba. 

10.  Oarbes  sveclu  prlstatymas  Ir  svelklnl- 
mal. 

II.  Jono  Matullonlo  kalba. 

12.  RezoUuclJu  prlemlmas — skalto  Algls 
Alantas.     Pertrauka   15  mlnuclu. 

MININS    PmOOBAMA 

1.  Oyvataras. -- ...Tautlnls  sokls 

3.  Sukclus Tautlnls  sokls 

3.  Subatele - Tautlnls  sokls 

Atlleka  Detrolto  Uetuvlu  tautlnlu  soklu 
grupe  "SUalne"  vadove — O.  Ooblene. 

4.  Kur  glrla  zalluoja J  Ouadvlclus 

5.  Po  aukstus  kalnus ....K.  V.  Banaltls 

6.  ONemune Br  Budrlunas 

7.  Uetuvlals  esame  mes  glme S.  Slmkus 

Lletuvos  Hlmnas 

Atlleka  Sv.  Antano  parapljos  mlsrus  cboras 
vadovaujamas  muz.  A.  Matelkos. 

Svelklna:  Dr.  Brone  Gruzdlene.  danty 
gydytoja  15300  Schoolcraft.     VE  7-3119. 

ONI    BRIXr    SHINING    MOMENT   OF   raXIOOM 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  commemorate  the  711th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Lithuanian  King- 
dom In  A.D.  1253  and  the  46th  anniver- 
sary of  the  declaration  of  Independence 
by  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  in  1918. 

Brave  Lithuania  Is  a  small  nation  who 
has  felt  the  despotic  heel  of  foreign 
rulershlp  for  most  of  her  seven  centuries 
of  existence.  Fought  over  by  Poland 
and  Germany  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
she  was  arbitrarily  given  to  the  Russian 
czar  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  In  1815. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  Lithua- 
nians first  experienced  the  torture  and 
oppression  of  modern  totalitarianism. 
Lithuanian  newspapers  and  books  were 
prohibited,  Russian  was  the  only  lan- 
guage permitted  in  the  schools,  and 
thousands  of  loyal  Lithuanians  who  re- 
fused to  knuckle  under  to  foreign  dom- 
ination were  either  executed  or  exiled 
to  Siberia. 

Following  the  First  World  War  the 
unquenchable  love  of  freedom  within 
the  Lithuanian  people  burst  forth  in  the 
founding  of  an  independent  Lithuanian 
nation.  Free  for  the  first  time  since  the 
I3th  century,  Lithuanians  were  permit- 
ted the  unbelievable  luxury  of  electing 
their  own  leaders,  speaking  their  own 
lan^age.   studying   their   own  history. 


and  determining  their  own  national  des- 
tiny. 

These  rights  and  freedoms,  which 
those  of  us  in  the  free  world  often  take 
so  casually,  were  for  Lithuanians  a  thrill- 
ing and,  unfortunately,  all  too  brief 
experience. 

For  after  a  brief  span  of  only  22  years, 
the  ravages  and  unrest  of  the  Second 
World  War  destroyed  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence. In  1940  the  Soviet  Union 
occupied  the  free  republic  with  large 
numbers  of  troops,  forced  the  election 
of  a  pro-Communist  government,  and 
once  again  began  the  systematic  destruc- 
tion of  Lithuanian  language,  culture, 
and  national  identity. 

Free  Lithuania,  along  with  neighbor- 
ing Estonia  and  Latvia,  has  been  a 
prisoner  in  Soviet  chains  ever  since. 

But  the  brief  period  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence was  a  very  significant  period 
indeed.  For  one  brief  shining  moment 
there  was  freedom  of  government  and 
freedom  of  expression  on  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  Sea.  For  one  brief  shining 
moment  a  small  country  was  able  to 
chart  her  own  course  for  national  devel- 
opment without  having  to  take  orders 
from  the  great  totalitarian  power  that 
so  threateningly  overshadowed  her. 

The  memory  of  this  brief  shining  mo- 
ment of  Lithuanian  Independence  Is  to- 
day a  beacon  of  hope  to  the  enslaved 
peoples  throughout  Eastern  Europe  tuid. 
Indeed,  to  enslaved  peoples  all  over  the 
earth.  The  continued  efforts  of  the 
Lithuanian  people,  both  within  their 
country  and  In  exile,  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  Communist  oppression  is  a  con- 
stant reminder  to  us  all  that  human 
freedom  Is  still  worth  fighting  and  dy- 
ing for. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we  celebrate, 
both  sadly  and  hopefully,  the  46th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  Lithuanian 
Independence. 


SOVIET -AMERICAN  RELATIONS 

Mr  DODD  Mr.  President,  there  has 
just  come  to  my  attention  a  remarkable 
letter  written  to  Mr.  Valerian  A.  Zorln. 
Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
USSR,  by  Mr.  Norman  Cousins,  the 
distinguished  American  editor. 

Mr.  Zorin  had  expressed  surprise  over 
the  very  strong  American  reaction  to 
the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  Prof. 
Frederick  C.  Barghoorn. 

How  can  one  man  create  such  a  problem 
between  our  two  great  countries? — 

Mr.  Zorln  asked. 

I  do  not  understand  how  this  single  In- 
cident can  color  the  whole  range  of  Soviet- 
American  relations. 

In  his  reply  to  Mr.  Zorln.  Mr.  Cousins 
undertook  to  answer  this  question.  Mr. 
Cousins  gave  Mr.  Zorln  a  lecture  on  the 
meaning  of  America  and  the  meaning 
of  the  American  Constitution  which  I 
hope  win  be  used  repeatedly  in  the 
future  by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

He  told  Mr  Zorln  that  "the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  turn  itself  out  on 
behalf  of  a  single  man"  because  "It  was 
designed  to  rescue  the  individual  from 
the  ages-old  notion  that  he  was  compre- 
hensively   subordinate,    and    that    his 


rights  or  sufferings  or  longings  or  needs 
were  of  little  consequence  alongside  the 
wishes  or  needs  of  the  state." 

According  to  the  American  design,  Mr. 
Cousins  said: 

The  Individual  Is  primary  and  the  state  la 
secondary  The  Individual  In  full  possession 
of  his  rights  becomes  the  central  concern 
of  the  state.  This  means  that  the  sUte 
must  not  merely  come  to  the  defense  of  a 
solitary  Individual  who  Is  under  atuck;  the 
state  must  think  through  the  total  problem 
of  what  the  Individual  requires  In  order  to 
be  himself,  to  function  effectively,  to  grow, 
to  think,  and  to  exercise  rights  against  the 
state  Itself. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire text  of  Mr  Cousins'  reply  to  Mr. 
Zorln  be  inserted  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

As  a  Representative  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  I  am  proud  to  know  that 
this  statement  originated  with  a  resi- 
dent of  my  State. 

It  also  makes  me  proud  to  be  able  to 
count  Mr  Cousins  among  my  personal 
friends. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reply 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  PaixNDLT  Lmra  to  Mb.  Zomm 
"How  can  one  man  [Frederick  C.  Barg- 
hoorn I  create  such  a  problem  between  our 
two  great  countries?  •  •  •  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  this  single  Incident  can  color  the 
whole  range  of  Soviet-American  relations." — 
Valerian  A.  Zorln.  Deputy  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  U.S.S.R.  as  quoted  In  press 
dispatches  from  Moscow. 

DiA«  Ma.  Zoam:  We  understand  that  you 
raised  these  questions  during  a  press  con- 
ference at  a  time  when  American  Indigna- 
tion over  the  arrest  on  espionage  charges  of 
Professor  Barghoorn  was  reaching  a  pow- 
erful crescendo  The  news  stories  said  you 
expressed  genuine  bewilderment  and  con- 
cern and  sought  serious  answers. 

No  more  Important  or  revealing  questions 
than  the  ones  you  ask  about  the  United 
States  have  come  from  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
many  ways,  these  questions  are  even  more 
vital  to  world  peace  than  the  emergency 
military  questions  for  which  the  hot  line 
between  Washington  and  Moscow  was  de- 
vised Questions  Involving  military  accident 
or  miscalculation  are  fairly  mechanical  and 
are  subject  to  reasonably  prompt  correction 
or  clarification.  Far  more  fundamental  and 
difficult  are  questions  Involving  miscalcula- 
tion growing  out  of  a  nation's  values  or  Its 
philosophical  underpinnings  and  the  prop- 
ositions attached  to  them.  The  peoples  of 
the  world  and  not  Just  the  peoples  of  our 
two  countries  have  a  genuine  stake  In  the 
formulation  of  policy  In  the  Soviet  Union 
based  on  your  correct  understanding  of  why 
the  United  States  moved  powerfully  and 
swiftly  In  the  Barghoorn  episode.  ThU  un- 
derstanding will  be  relevant  In  any  futture 
assessment  you  make  of  those  things  that 
are  certain  to  affect  or  bring  about  major 
American  decisions. 

First  of  all.  you  should  be  assured  that  tha 
Implications  of  your  question  are  quite  right: 
The  United  States  U  prepared  to  turn  Itself 
inside  out  on  behalf  of  a  single  man.  In- 
deed, this  Is  precisely  what  the  United  States 
was  designed  to  do.  It  was  designed  to  res- 
cue the  individual  from  the  ages-old  notion 
that  he  was  comprehensively  subordinate, 
and  that  his  rights  or  sufferings  or  longings 
or  needs  were  of  little  consequence  along- 
side the  wishes  or  needs  of  the  state.  The 
design  was  not  a  superficial  one.  It  involved 
an  Intricate  structure  of  government,  con- 
stituted In  such  a  way  that  no  government 
ofnclai  could  have  an  easy  time  Immunizing 
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himself  from  the  consequences  of  Ills  errc»v 
or  In  putting  himself  beyond  the  reach  of 
an  Individual  who  didn't  like  what  was  hap- 
pening. 

Most  Important  of  all.  the  design  was 
based  on  the  conviction  that  the  only  Justi- 
fication for  a  national  government  Is  to  pre- 
vent bullies.  Including  the  state  Itself,  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  Individual  because 
he  Is  small  and  alone.  According  to  this 
design,  then,  the  Individual  Is  primary  and 
the  state  Is  secondary.  The  Individual  In 
full  possession  of  his  rights  becomes  the 
central  concern  of  the  state.  This  means 
that  the  state  must  not  merely  come  to  the 
defense  of  a  solitary  Individual  who  Is  under 
attack;  the  state  must  think  through  the 
total  problem  of  what  the  Individual  re- 
quires In  order  to  be  himself,  to  function 
effectively,  to  grow,  to  think,  and  to  exercise 
rights  against  the  state  Itself.  The  Individ- 
ual must  be  able  to  ahake  his  fist  at  the 
state,  to  denounce  it.  to  take  It  Into  court 
and  sue  It  and  receive  a  verdict  against  It. 

This.  then.  Is  the  general  Idea.  Many  of 
our  problenis  have  come  about  not  becaiue 
the  state  has  followed  this  design  too  closely 
but  because  It  didn't  follow  closely  enough. 
The  most  Imjxjrtant  causes  or  movements 
In  the  United  States  today  are  those  that 
are  directed  against  government — local,  re- 
gional, or  national — for  being  less  zealous 
than  It  should  be  In  meeting  Its  obligations 
to  the  Individual. 

We  can  understand  why  you  expressed 
bewilderment.  We  appreciate — and  we  say 
this  not  with  any  Intent  to  score  points  In 
a  discussion  but  In  an  effort  to  state  a  recog- 
nizable and  relevant  fact — that  you  speak 
from  the  vantage  point  of  a  society  that 
sees  history  as  governed  by  Inexorable  and 
supremely  Impersonal  historic  forces.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  there  are  basic  laws 
that  determine  which  way  a  society  and  the 
world  Itself  are  to  be  shaped.  The  fate  of 
a  single  Individual  alongside  these  vast  forces 
Is  not  considered  to  be  especially  critical. 
The  Individual,  to  be  sure,  is  not  Ignored, 
but  his  rights  against  the  state  are  minimal 
rather  than  maximal.  The  term  "destiny" 
Is  seldom  applied  to  a  single  man;  It  belongs 
to  the  society  as  a  whole.  Cases  In  which 
one  man  Is  allowed  to  array  himself  against 
the  state,  which,  for  all  Its  size  and  power, 
has  no  more  standing  In  court  than  the  man 
Juxtap>osed  against  It — cases  such  as  these 
are  unknown  In  your  nation. 

Against  this  background,  we  can  readily 
understand  that  you  should  be  amazed  and 
dismayed  that  an  Individual  such  as  Profes- 
sor Barghoorn  could  upset  the  flow  of  his- 
tory. But  this  was  to  be  expected  and.  un- 
der similar  circumstances,  would  happen 
again.  Indeed,  surprise  and  bewilderment 
over  the  Barghoorn  case  would  be  warranted 
only  If  the  United  States  and  the  American 
people  did  not  fly  Into  an  uproar  but  con- 
tented themselves  with  a  murmur  of  protest 
or  nothing  at  all. 

Our  purpose  In  writing  you.  we  repeat,  is 
not  to  deliver  a  sermon  but  to  put  before  you 
some  speculations  bearing  on  the  serious 
questions  you  pose.  We  want  to  assure  you 
that  this  Is  not  a  one-way  discussion  and 
that  our  pages  are  available  to  you  for  re- 
sponse, riposte,  or  further  questions. 

N.C. 


THE  LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVA- 
TION FUND  BILL 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  gentleman  from  Colorado, 
Representative  Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 
discuss  the  pending  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  legislation.    I  found  the 


chairman's  remarks  eminently  sound 
and  so  it  Is  I  would  like  to  bring  them  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  both  In 
the  Senate  and  the  House.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Chairman  Aspinall's  remarks  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  Land  and  Watkh   CoNsnvATioN   Fund 
Bill 

Perhaps  It  would  be  well  to  remind  our- 
selves this  evening  that  tomorrow  Is  Lin- 
coln's birthday:  that  In  the  year  In  which 
he  was  born,  1809,  the  whole  population  of 
our  country  was  less  than  7V4  mlUlon  peo- 
ple; that  they  were  scattered  over  1%  mil- 
lion square  mllee  of  land;  that  this  means 
we  then  had  only  4.3  persons  per  square 
mile;  and  that  only  7  percent  of  this  popula- 
tion lived  In  settlements  with  2.500  or  more 
people. 

If  the  question  being  asked  tonight — 
"Should  the  Outdoors  Be  Free?" — had  been 
asked  then,  it  would  have  been  meaningless. 
The  "outdoors"  was  all  around.  It  couldn't 
be  locked  up.     It  was  free  for  all  to  enjoy. 

Similarly.  If  at  that  time  anyone  had  sug- 
gested a  land  and  water  conservation  bill — 
the  specl&c  subject  that  has  been  assigned 
to  me  to  talk  about — he  would  have  been 
thought  somewhat  wacky  In  the  head.  No 
one  would  have  known  what  he  was  talking 
about  or  why  he  was  talking  about  It  or  paid 
any  attention  to  him  If  he  had  tried  to  talk. 

The  situation  is  completely  different  today. 
Today  both  of  these  questions  are  serious 
questions.  They  are  pressed  upon  us  not 
by  any  malign  Influence  or  by  any  malicious 
desire  to  charge  people  for  what  they  think 
they  have  enjoyed  free  of  charge  to  date,  but 
by  the  mere  fact  that  the  165  years  that  have 
passed  since  Lincoln's  birth  have  brought 
about  a  revolution  such  as  the  world  never 
before  saw — a  revolutionary  Increase  In  our 
population,  a  revolutionary  Increase  In  otir 
means  of  transportation,  a  revolutionary  In- 
crease in  our  leisure  time,  a  revolutionary 
change  In  oiu  urban/rural  balance,  a  revolu- 
tionary change  in  the  tempo  of  our  life  and 
work  and  play. 

Today,  Just  to  make  this  a  little  more 
concrete,  the  United  States,  exclusive  of 
Alaska,  has  a  population  of  62  >4  people  per 
square  mile — mcNre  than  14  times  as  dense  as 
It  was  In  1810.  Today,  115  million  of  us  live 
In  what  the  Censiu  Bureau  classified  as 
"urban"  places — 220  times  as  many  as  lived 
In  towns  of  the  same  size  In  1810.  Today 
the  "outdoors"  Is  not  a  5-mlnute  walk  frcun 
our  doorstep  but.  for  most  of  us.  a  long 
drive  through  town  and  past  suburbia. 

Having  said  this  much  by  way  of  general 
Introduction,  let  me  lay  a  foundation  for 
what  I  want  to  say  on  my  specific  subject. 
To  do  so,  I  have  to  ask  you  to  go  back  quite 
a  way  with  me  In  our  thinking.  I  do  eo 
partly  because  of  the  very  title  of  the  bill  I 
have  already  mentioned — the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  bill — and  partly  because  I 
regard  the  current  surge  of  enthusiasm  for 
public  support  of  outdoor  recreation  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  larger  and.  In  some  ways, 
older  conservation  movement. 

We  on  the  Hill  see  this  connection  every 
step  of  the  way.  We  see  It  when  we  deal 
with  national  parks  legislation — for  here  rec- 
reation and  conservation  plainly  move  hand 
In  hand.  We  see  It  when  we  deal  with  the 
national  forests — here,  too.  recreation,  con- 
servation, and  forestry  management  go  to- 
gether. We  see  it  when  we  deal  with  our 
great  water  and  power  projects — here  again 
the  potentials  for  outdoor  recreation  ore 
very  much  to  the  fore  and  are  being  pressed 
on  us  at  every  turn. 

Back  In  the  1890's  and  the  early  IQOO's  when 
the    conservation    movement    was    getting 


strongly  under  way,  when  giants  like  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  and  Glfford  Plnchot  and 
others  were  with  us.  It  was  such  things  as 
these — parks,  forests,  waterpower.  and  Irri- 
gation— that  constituted  the  focal  points  of 
the  conservation  movement. 

This  movement.  If  I  read  my  history  cor- 
rectly, was  not  a  movement  in  favor  of 
locking  up  our  great  stores  of  natural  re- 
sources and  of  natural  beauty  and  simply 
putting  them  In  a  deep  freeze.  It  was  a 
movement  against  waste  and  despoliation,  a 
movement  In  favor  of  wise  use.  And  while 
wise  use,  In  my  vocabulary,  may  In  some 
cases  mean  a  single  use  (our  national  parks, 
for  Instance),  It  will  In  more  cases  mean 
multiple  use — our  national  forests  and  our 
fiood  control  and  irrigation  reservoirs,  for 
Instance.  But  It  will  not  mean,  except  In 
the  rarest  of  rare  cases,  a  policy  of  no  use, 
a  policy  of  preserving  simply  for  the  sake 
of  preserving. 

The  use  of  the  outdoors  for  recreation  at 
the  time  the  conservation  movement  got 
started  was  a  minor  part  of  the  story.  Cer- 
tainly people  wanted  to  enjoy  the  outdoors 
but,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  outdoors 
was  all  around  them  except  In  a  few  of  our 
larger  cities,  and  little  thought  needed  to  be 
given  to  its  accessibility.  Its  adequacy,  or 
Its  cost.  Today  such  thought  must  be  given. 
The  outdoors  today  for  most  of  us  city 
dwellers  is  far,  far  away.  It  is  getting  scarcer 
and  scarcer.  It  costs  time  and  money  to  get 
to  it.  And  it  is  costing  more  and  more  to 
preserve  and  restore  it.  These,  in  the  final 
analysis,  are  the  reasons  for  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  bill. 

Novel  though  some  of  the  proposals  in  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  bill  may 
seem  to  be.  congressional  Interest  in  this 
subject  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  our  earlier 
national  experience.  Direct  Federal  interest 
in  the  outdoors  dates  back  to  the  creation 
of  Yellowstone  National  Park  in  1872  and 
the  establishment  of  15  reserves  of  forest 
land  on  13  million  acres  in  1891.  The  lands 
that  were  Involved  in  these  two  actions  were, 
of  course,  public  lands  and  questions  of  cost 
were  therefore  much  less  prominent  than 
they  are  in  the  sort  of  things  we  are  trying 
to  do  today.  But  this  beginning  of  Federal 
interest  did  involve  the  Congress  very  di- 
rectly. It  did  so  not  only  because  the  cost 
of  preserving  and  administering  these  areas 
and  making  them  available  to  the  people 
had  to  be  borne  by  the  Treasury — and  let 
us  never  forget  that  Congress  is  the  appro- 
priating authority  in  oiir  Government — but 
because  they  were  public  lands,  and  article 
IV  of  the  Constitution  provides  that  it  Is 
Congress  that  "shall  have  power  to  dispose 
of  and  make  all  needful  niles  and  regula- 
tions respecting  the  territory  or  other  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  United  States." 

I  need  not  remind  you.  however,  that  we 
are  no  longer  in  a  position  to  dedicate  un- 
limited areas  of  the  public  lands  to  recrea- 
tion and  other  conservation  purposes.  The 
1.8  billion  acres  that  the  United  States  ac- 
quired by  cessions  from  the  original  13  States 
and  by  treaties  over  the  years  between  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  in  1803  and  the  Alaska 
Purchase  in  1867  has  shrunk  to  711  million 
acres  and  of  these  only  484  million  are  not 
already  given  over  to  one  Federal  fiuictlon 
or  another.  Moreover,  309  million  of  these 
remaining  484  are  in  Alaska.  This  leaves 
about  175  million  in  what  our  Alaskan  fel- 
low citizens  like  to  refer  to  as  the  "lower 
48"  and  particularly  in  al>out  a  dozen  of 
these  48.  Large  as  even  this  figure  of  176 
million  acres  may  seem,  the  pressures  on  it 
for  all  sorts  of  developments — military  bases, 
city  growth,  oUfield  developments,  grazing, 
and  so  on  and  on — is  tremendous  and,  in 
many  cases,  meritorious. 

The  points  I  am  trying  to  make  with  this 
recitation  are  three :  First,  that  the  Congress 
has  a  big  Job  to  do.  both  in  its  role  as  holder 
of  the  purse  strings  and  in  Its  role  as  final 
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administrator  of  the  public  lands.  Second, 
that  even  If  the  public  lands  were  more  ex- 
tensive than  they  now  are  and  even  If  there 
were  not  competitive  uses  for  them,  moet 
of  them  are  so  located  that  they  will  not  give 
the  public  the  'outdoors"  It  wants  where  It 
wants  It,  And  third,  that  providing  this 
"outdoors"  Is  going  to  coat  all  of  us  more 
and  more  as  the  years  go  by. 

There  Is,  of  course,  a  romantic  view  abroad 
In  some  quarters,  fostered  by  our  history  and 
by  our  ItlablUty  or  unwillingness  to  keep  our 
eyes  open  to  the  trends  of  the  last  half 
century,  that  says  that  the  "outdoors"  Is 
and  always  has  been  and  ought  always  to 
be  free  This  Is  nonsense.  Either  we  pay 
for  the  outdoors  through  taxes  or  we  pay  for 
It  through  direct  fees  or  we  And  some  fairy 
godmother  around  to  pay  It  for  us  I  doubt 
that  the  last  Is  feasible. 

All  of  which  brings  us  to  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  bill  Itself. 

A  large  part  of  this  bill  Is  a  direct  out- 
growth of  the  work  of  the  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Resources  Review  Commission.  I  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Commission  but  I  fol- 
lowed its  work  closely  and.  I  am  glad  to  say, 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  sponsor  In  the 
House  the  85th  Congress  measure  under 
which  the  Commission  was  created.  The 
Commission's  membership  Included  four 
Members  of  the  House  and  four  Members  of 
the  Senate,  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  plus 
seven  public  members  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. It  brought  In  Its  unanimous  report — 
a  report  well  worth  your  reading — In  January 
1962.  This  report  pointed  out  many  of  the 
factors  In  our  national  development  that  I 
have  already  spoken  of  plus  a  lot  more.  It 
took  a  long  look  Into  the  future,  as  It  was 
directed  to  do  by  Its  organic  act.  And  It 
made  vsirlous  recommendations  the  most  Im- 
portant of  which  either  have  been  Included 
In  legislation  already  adopted  which  gives 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  In  the 
Interior  Department  the  tools  It  needs  to  do 
Its  work  or  are  Included  In  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  bills  that  are  still 
before  the  Congress. 

The  stated  piirpose  of  this  bill,  as  it  has 
been  reported  to  the  House  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Is  "to 
assist  In  preserving,  developing,  and  assur- 
ing accessibility  to  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America  of  present  and  future 
generations  •  •  •  such  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  outdoor  recreation  resources  as  may 
be  available  and  are  necessary  and  desirable 
for  active  participation  In  such  recreation 
and  to  strengthen  the  health  and  vitality  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes  •   •   •" 

To  do  this.  It  proposes  the  creation  of 
a  land  and  water  conservation  fund  from 
which  appropriations  will  be  made,  as 
needed,  to  finance  part  of  the  coets  of  plan- 
ning, acquiring  land  for.  and  (In  some  cases) 
developing  outdoor  recreation  resources 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  bin  proposes  three  permanent  sources 
of  money  for  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund: 

(1)  That  portion  of  the  present  so-called 
gasoline  tax  which  Is  derived  from  fuels  used 
In  motorboats.  This,  we  think,  will  yield 
about  135  million  a  year. 

(2)  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  sxirplus  Gov- 
ernment real  estate.  This  will  probably  yield 
about  $50  million  a  year. 

(3)  Proceeds  from  admission  and  user  fees 
collected  from  those  who  make  recreational 
use  of  our  national  parks,  national  forests, 
and  other  Installations.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  this,  after  It  Is  fully  underway, 
may  yield  $60  to  $70  million  a  year. 

Let  me  assure  you.  In  case  you  think  dif- 
ferently, that  these  are  not  noncontroverslal 
and  that  It  was  not  easy  either  for  the  ad- 
ministration or  for  us  on  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  work  them  out. 

Particularly  Is  this  so  for  the  admission  and 
user  fee  provisions  of  the  bill.    We  were  be- 


sieged on  all  sides  with  requests  for  this.  that, 
or  the  other  exception.  We  were  plagued 
with  the  charge  that  this  Is  a  new  tax  on  the 
people.  We  heard,  and  we  still  hear,  the 
argument :  "The  parks  and  the  forests  already 
belong  to  the  people.  Why  should  we  pay 
for  them  again?" 

Fortunately,  our  committee  rejected  these 
arguments  and  came  out  with  a  fair,  reason- 
able, and  moderate  bill— a  bill  which  had  the 
support  of  our  late  President.  John  F  Ken- 
nedy, and  has  the  support  of  our  present 
President.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

One  thing  the  bill  does,  as  far  as  fees  are 
concerned.  Is  to  lay  a  foundation  on  which 
we  can  get  some  semblance  of  uniformity  of 
practice  by  the  various  Federal  agencies  that 
are  In  the  recreation  business — the  National 
Park  Service,  the  Forest  Service,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  and  our  various  water  re- 
sources agencies  Some  of  these  bureaus  have 
been  charging  fees  for  years,  some  of  them 
charge  fees  at  some  places  and  not  at  others, 
some  of  them  do  not  charge  at  all.  If  It  does 
nothing  else,  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
lay  this  foundation  for  uniformity  will  be  a 
great  blessing 

The  bill,  moreover,  offers  a  bargain  to  the 
American  people.  It  authorizes  an  automo- 
bile sticker  which  will  admit  the  owner  and 
all  his  passengers  Into  virtually  every  Fed- 
eral recreation  area  In  the  country  for  a 
maximum  of  $7  a  year.  When  you  compare 
this  with  $2  25  for  a  carton  of  cigarettes,  or 
$5  for  a  fifth  of  twurbon,  or  $6,  the  present 
price  for  admission  to  Yellowstone  National 
Park  alone.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  my 
earlier  statement  that  we  came  out  with  a 
fair,  moderate,  and  reasonable  bill. 

For  those  who  do  not  wish  to  buy  an  auto 
sticker — and  I  emphasize  that  the  purchase 
of  such  a  sticker  Is  entirely  up  to  the  in- 
dividual— the  bill  provides  for  admission  fees 
to  Individual  recreational  areas.  We  antici- 
pate that  these  may  range,  depending  on  the 
area  and  the  types  of  recreation  It  affords 
and  the  amount  of  Federal  Investment  In  it, 
from  25  cents  to  a  dollar  or  two.  They  will, 
in  other  words,  compare  more  than  favorably 
with  the  price  of  admission  to  a  football 
game  or  a  movie. 

As  I  said  before,  the  yield  from  all  these 
fees  and  from  various  types  of  user  fees  may 
add  up  to  $60  or  $70  million  a  year.  This  will 
not  even  begin  to  cover  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  recreational  opportunities  the 
United  States  now  furnishes.  It  will,  for 
Instance,  be  only  about  half  of  our  appro- 
priations to  the  National  Park  Service  alone, 
and  this  doesn't  take  account  of  appro- 
priations for  the  Forest  Service,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for  their  recre- 
ational functions. 

But  It  will  help.  And  It  is,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, an  essential  element  In  persuading  the 
Congress  that  these  good  works  are  worth 
continuing  and  expanding.  Certainly  we 
cannot  expect  the  enthusiasm  we  should 
have  for  our  future  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shores, our  future  Padre  Island  National  Sea- 
shores, our  future  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashores  If  we  are  unwilling  to  have  the 
direct  beneficiaries — those  who  use  them — 
pay  at  least  a  part  of  their  cost.  Certainly, 
also,  we  cannot  expect  much  enthusiasm 
for  nonreimbursable  allocations  of  costs  on 
account  of  the  recreation  potentials  In  our 
future  Lake  Meads,  our  future  Lake  Texomas, 
our  future  Grand  Coulee  Dams  If  those  who 
make  use  of  these  Installations  for  recre- 
ation are  unwilling  to  carry  a  part  of  the 
load. 

But  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
bill  goes  far  beyond  helping  to  finance  Fed- 
eral land  acquisition  for  recreation.  Indeed, 
our  committee  recognizes,  as  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission 
recognized,  that  the  States  must  play  a  "piv- 
otal" role  In  this  business.  Accordingly, 
more  than  half  of  the  money  that  will  be 


appropriated  from  the  fund  will  go  to  the 
States  to  be  used  to  match  SUte  funds 
available  for  planning  their  recreational  de- 
velopment, for  land  acquisition,  and  for 
development.  Two-fifths  of  the  funds  avail- 
able to  the  States — two-fifths,  that  Is.  of  a 
potential  total  of  $90  million  a  year— will  be 
available  for  distribution  equally  among  all 
50  of  them  and  three-fifths  will  be  allotted 
on  the  basis  of  need,  with  primary  attention 
to  their  populations,  the  use  of  outdoor  rec- 
reation facilities  by  residents  of  other  States, 
and  the  extent  of  Federal  outdoor  recreation 
programs  within  the  State.  This  provision 
for  sharing  Federal  funds  with  the  States  is 
intended  to  spur  on  their  own  local  develop- 
ments and  to  take  some  of  the  burden  off 
Uncle  Sam.  The  recreation  field  Is  large, 
the  need  Is  great,  there  Is  more  than  enough 
for  all  of  us — the  United  SUtes.  the  Stotes. 
and  local  governments — to  do  to  make  the 
progran\  a  success. 

Madam  Chairman,  there  are  any  number 
of  details  about  the  land  and  water  conser- 
vation fund  bill  that  I  could  get  into,  but 
my  time  Is  about  up.  I  think  I  have  said 
enough  about  It  to  indicate  its  background, 
its  principal  provisions,  and  the  good  it  will 
do.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  it  Is  a  perfect 
bill.  All  of  us  recognize  that  legislation  in- 
volves compromises,  especially  when  it 
touches  the  pocketbook  nerve,  and  that  com- 
promises are  rarely  fully  satisfactory.  Even 
after  the  bill  has  passed  the  House,  it  may 
not  be  a  finished  product.  The  Senate  will 
have  Its  say  and,  if  it  disagrees  with  us  on 
any  points,  the  conference  committee  will 
have  to  reconcile  them. 

No:  It  Is  not  yet  a  finished  prodiKt.  But 
this  bill,  or  something  reasonably  like  it.  Is 
an  absolute  "must"  in  my  Judgment.  With- 
out It  we  will  have  reached  what  may  well 
be  an  Impasse.  With  it  we  can  go  forward. 
I  think,  despite  the  dissents  I  have  heard. 
that  the  great  majority  of  American  citizens 
will  gladly  support  it.     I  hope  you  will,  too. 
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FOOD  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Canners  Association  met  in  an- 
nual convention  In  Dallas  early  this 
month. 

Among  the  principal  speakers  was  Hon. 
Richard  W.  Reuter,  special  assistant  to 
the  President  and  Director  of  the  food- 
for-peace  program.  Mr.  Reuter  spoke  of 
the  recent  addition  to  the  program  which 
came  into  being  when  the  Barlett 
amendment  was  accepted  to  the  forelgri 
aid  bill,  adding  fish  to  the  commodities 
which  can  move  abroad  under  the  same 
circumstances  and  provisions  sis  other 
food.  Likewise,  Mr.  Reuter  told  the  im- 
portance of  Public  Law  480  In  helping  to 
feed  the  world's  hungry.  In  building 
good  will  for  the  United  States,  and  in 
disposing  of  our  surpluses.  His  speech 
was  so  pertinent,  so  Informative  that  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include  It  In 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  REUTiai:  I  am  very  grateful  for  this 
opportunity  to  talk  to  you  about  food  for 
peace:  or  is  it  now  fish  for  peace,  as  my 
Budget  Bureau  associates  seem  determined 
to  call  the  program.  You  may  be  interested 
in  what  we  are  now  doing  as  background  for 
what  we  might  l^e  doing  In  the  future 
together. 

This  program  Is  many  things  to  many  peo- 
ple. For  some.  It  Is  a  device  for  disposing  of 
farm  surpluses.  Probably  it  is  best  known 
as  a  humanitarian  expression,  sharing  of  our 
abundance  with  the  world's  hungry  million*^^ 


There  is  a  growing  recognition  of  it  as  a 
powerful  Instrument  of  foreign  policy.  Pood 
for  peace  is  this  and  more.  It  has  proven  to 
be  of  Importance  in  strengthening  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position.  It  Is  becoming 
increasingly  recognized  as,  a  tool  in  the 
financing  of  economic  development  of  new 
nations.  Of  particular  Interest  to  this  group, 
however.  Is  the  fact  that  more  and  more  seg- 
ments of  our  own  economy  are  discovering 
that,  through  food  for  peace,  they  can  create 
new  markets  overseas.  I'd  like  to  emphasize 
this  today — t»ecause  it  is  this  aspect  of  the 
program  that  has  led  many  to  believe  that 
there  Is  a  validity  to  Including  fish  and  fish- 
ery products  under  food  for  peace.  Should 
such  support  of  long-term  market  develop- 
ment  justify  the  cost — governmental  and  pri- 
vate— of  bringing  fish  under  the  program,  we 
may  look  forward  to  raising  further  the 
nutritional  standards  of  the  world.  Cer- 
tainly protein — particularly  Inexpensive  pro- 
tein—is  needed  by  millions.  The  question 
for  consideration  is  whether  we  can  develop 
a  program  for  fish  under  Public  Law  480 
that  can  accomplish  effectively  our  goals 
without  undue  cost.  You  In  Industry  and 
we  in  Government  are  both  Interested  in 
finding  solutions  that  allow  a  maximum  nor- 
mal trade  development  and  a  minimum  Gov- 
ernment  financial  involvement.  You  will 
consider  this  thoroughly  in  your  discussions 
tomorrow,  I  am  sure.  I  can  probably  be  most 
helpful  here  by  setting  forth  the  rationale  of 
food  for  peace  as  we  now  administer  the 
program. 

President  Johnson  is  determined  to  at- 
tack poverty,  and  the  causes  of  poverty.  In 
his  first  address  to  the  Congress  as  Chief 
Executive  last  November.  President  Johnson 
called  on  the  country  "to  carry  on  the  fight 
against  poverty  and  misery,  ignorance  and 
disease  in  other  lands  and  in  our  own." 
Again,  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message  last 
month,  he  spoke  of  several  ways  by  which  we 
must  advance  toward  world  peace  and  free- 
dom, and  this  was  one  of  them:  "We  must 
make  Increased  use  of  our  food  as  an  instru- 
ment of  peace,  making  it  available — by  sale, 
trade,  loan,  or  donation — to  hungry  people  in 
all  nations  which  tell  us  of  their  needs  and 
accept  proper  conditions  of  distribution." 
This  was  in  line  with  the  President's  pledge 
before  a  world  audience  at  the  United  Na- 
tions in  December:  "The  United  States  wants 
to  cooperate  with  all  the  members  of  this 
organization  to  conquer  everywhere  the  an- 
cient enemies  of  mankind — hunger,  disease, 
and  Ignorance." 

Gentlemen,  freedom  from  hunger  Is  the 
key  to  this  conquest.  And  freedom  from 
hunger  is  your  business — as  much  your  busi- 
ness as  it  Is  mine.  I  am  proud  of  my  Job. 
I  know  you  are  proud  of  yours.  Americans 
eat  better  than  any  people  in  history  and 
spend  a  smaller  percentage  of  their  income 
on  food  than  any  people  in  history.  Last 
year  it  was  19  percent— the  first  time  any 
nation  spent,  on  average,  less  than  one-fifth 
per  capita  Income  on  food.  I  think  it  is 
time  we  got  back  to  being  proud  of  the  great 
job  that  our  farmers  are  doing.  The  in- 
creases In  efficiency  of  production  of  farm 
commodities  have  far  outstripped  the  ad- 
vances of  even  our  efficient  industrial  pro- 
duction. The  President,  In  his  farm  message 
Thursday,  pointed  out  that  while  we  have 
problems,  they  are  the  problems  of  abun- 
dance rather  than  scarcity. 

The  great  challenge  of  today  is  a  paradox: 
For  the  first  time  In  history  we  have  the 
ability  to  produce  enough  food  to  give  every- 
body In  the  world  an  adequate  diet;  and 
yet.  half  the  people  of  the  world  go  to  bed 
hungry  every  night.  We  worry  about  sur- 
pluses, yet  millions  do  not  have  enough  to 
eat. 

The  World  Pood  Congress,  held  in  Wash- 
ington last  June,  brought  together  almost 
1,400  people  from  countries  on  every  conti- 
nent  to   face    this   problem   and   to   declare 
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that  a  world  half  fed  is  not  good  enough  in 
the  20th  century.  It  was  thrilling  to  me, 
having  had  a  lifetime  of  work  in  this  field, 
to  see  people  from  around  the  world  accept- 
ing this  challenge  as  a  world  problem,  for 
together  we  may  be  able  to  solve  it.  And, 
I  think  it  Is  going  to  be  solved  only  if  we 
work  together. 

We  talk  sometimes  almost  glibly  of  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  of  the  people  in  the  world 
being  hungry.  One  of  the  World  Pood  Con- 
gress studies  suggests  that  out  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  about  16  are  well  fed 

some  519  million  people,  or  15  percent  of  the 
world  population.  Twelve  nations  have  in- 
adequate diets — diets  which  are  short  of 
animal  protein;  they  constitute  another  15 
percent  of  the  world  population.  And  of  all 
89  nations  existing  in  the  world  at  the  time 
of  the  study.  61  of  them— almost  two  billion 
people,  or  69  percent  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion—were classed  as  poorly  fed  or  hungry. 

There  Is  actually  a  danger  of  becoming 
hypnotized  by  the  mere  figures  and  forget- 
ting the  implications  and  the  impact  of  this 
upon  human  beings.  The  have-not  nations 
with  their  growing  food  deficits  find  it  hard 
to  understand  the  preoccupation  of  the 
have  nations  with  their  growing  surpluses. 
The  PAO  Conference  in  Rome  in  Decem- 
ber, following  up  on  the  resolutions  of  the 
World  Food  Congress,  called  for  new  pat- 
terns of  trade  in  agricultural  commodities. 
(The  United  States  is  one  of  the  few  coun- 
tries that  separates  fish  from  agriculture  in 
its  governmental  activities.)  V^e  will  be 
hearing  a  great  deal  more  of  this  call  for 
new  trade  patterns  at  the  World  Trade  Con- 
ference In  Geneva  this  March;  and.  of  course, 
later  in  the  spring  at  the  Kennedy  round  of 
the  GATT  negotiations.  These  meetings 
merit  your  most  serious  attention. 

But  think  for  a  moment  of  our  recent 
technological  breakthrough  In  production  of 
agricultural  commodities.  We  return  to  our 
challenge.  In  a  decade  we  have  cut  dovim 
hunger  from  three-fourths  to  under  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  on  this  earth.  This  Is 
a  dramatic  achievement — we  could  be  very 
proud  of  this.  If  the  balance  were  still  not  so 
staggering. 

Despite  all  our  progress.  In  absolute  n\im- 
bers,  more  people  are  hungry  in  1964  than 
ever  before  In  history.  Yet.  it  is  still  true 
that  for  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  man. 
it  is  possible  to  foresee  the  elimination  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition  resulting  from  a 
lack  of  food.  In  fact,  the  economic  research 
people  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  been  able  to  project,  with  some  pre- 
sumed accuracy,  the  time  and  resources  it 
will  take  to  accomplish  this  goal. 

Scientific  advances  in  agriculture  provide 
the  farmers  of  the  world  the  necessary 
know-how  and  material  to  grow  the  needed 
extra  food.  Within  the  next  20  years  we  can 
have  the  food.  But  the  economic  machinery 
for  distribution  and  financing  does  not  yet 
assure  us  we  can  get  this  food  to  the  present 
have-not  areas.  The  expansion  of  market- 
ing, and  more  specifically  the  method  to  ac- 
complish this,  is  now  the  key  problem.  And 
this.  I  presume,  applies  as  much  to  the  food 
we  derive  from  the  sea  as  it  does  to  the  food 
we  get  from  the  farm. 

As  the  most  advanced  agricultural  nation, 
and  the  largest  exporter  of  food,  America  has 
a  stake  in  the  achievement  of  this  goal — the 
elimination  of  hunger — second  only  to  that 
of  the  world's  hungry  millions  themselves. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman,  with  his 
unique  energy  and  a  marine's  persistence, 
has  attempted  to  awaken  the  world  to  the 
need  for  the  kind  of  trade  and  aid  effort 
necessary  to  close  the  gap  between  the  food- 
surplus  and  food-deficit  areas.  It  is  a  world 
problem,  yet  traditionally  each  nation  treats 
food  supply — and  particularly  Its  agricul- 
ture— as  a  domestic  problem.  Self-suffi- 
ciency in  food  is  an  appealing  national  goal 


for  developing  countries.  But  the  result  fre- 
quently Is  protection  and  higher  prices  for 
basic  foodstuffs.  This  can  only  postpone  the 
day  when  all  people  have  enough  food  avail- 
able to  them.  American  products  must  have 
access  to  markets  on  a  fair  competitive  ba- 
sis— as  other  producing  nations  must  have 
reasonable  access  to  U.S.  markets.  But  it 
should  be  a  two-way  street.  We  cannot  long 
endure  if  it  is  expected  that  America  does 
the  aid  and  others  the  trade. 

For  those  in  the  American  food  industry, 
an  important  fact  to  keep  in  mind  is  this: 
As  our  own  standard  of  living  improves,  we 
may  change  the  quality  of  our  food  con- 
sumption but  the  quantity  we  change  very 
little.  Despite  our  serious  pockets  of  pov- 
erty, there  are  few  in  the  United  States  who 
do  not  consume  enough  food  to  "fill"  them. 
Our  per  capita  expenditure  for  food  in- 
creases as  diets  improve,  but  our  per  capita 
quantity  of  food  use  remains  pretty  much 
at  the  saturation  point;  in  general,  domes- 
tic food  consumption  Is  rising  about  equal 
to  population  increases.  It  is  clear,  then, 
that  the  future  market  for  American  food 
production  lies  in  satisfying  the  needs  of 
the  hungry  millions  in  other  countries.  For 
every  $100  increase  in  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  people  overseas,  we  have  been  selling 
$1  more  of  agrlcultvu-al  commodities.  For- 
eign aid.  as  it  has  increased  economic  levels 
of  developing  countries,  has  served  us  well  in 
developing  enlarged  markets  for  our  agricul- 
tural production.  Our  export  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  today  accounts  for  14  per- 
cent of  our  farm  production  and  In  some 
commodities,  such  as  wheat,  more  than  half 
of  our  production  goes  to  the  export  market. 
Almost  one-fourth  of  America's  total  ex- 
ports are  in  agricultural  commodities  and 
both  total  volimie  and  percentage  have  been 
rising.  Calendar  1963  saw  again  a  new  rec- 
ord— $5.6  billion  export.  This  year  we  should 
hit  the  $6  billion  mark,  with  over  $4.2  bil- 
lion through  normal  commercial  export 
channels  and  the  balance  through  food  for 
peace,  or  Public  Law  480.  programa. 

For  agriculture  and,  I  would  say,  to  a 
somewhat  lesser  degree,  for  the  fishing  in- 
dustry, the  future  lies  in  export  marketing. 
(Parenthetically.  I  would  suggest  that  meet- 
ing this  challenge  can  be  as  Important  to 
achieving  the  goals  of  our  foreign  policy  as 
it  can  be  to  revitalizing  our  rural  economy 
or  our  fishing  industry.)  There  is  no  siar- 
plxis  production  as  long  as  there  is  need  for 
our  produce.  The  problem  really  is  how 
to  bring  the  hungry  millions  of  the  world 
into  the  marketplace.  If  we  accept  this 
world  marketing  view,  then  our  food  for 
p>eace  program  assumes  a  new  urgency,  and  a 
new  significance.  Its  humanitarian  values 
have  long  been  accepted — and  become  no 
less  Important.  But  the  market  develop- 
ment and  economic  assistance  roles  of  pres- 
ent sales  techniques  may  indicate  an  eco- 
nomic validity  to  Public  Law  480  that  has 
tended  to  be  obscured  by  our  traditional 
surplus  disposal  psychology. 

The  food  for  peace  program  is  an  effort  to 
use  our  food  resources  as  an  asset  rather 
than  a  liability.  The  big  job  will  be  done 
by  increased  trade.  But  to  buy,  people  must 
have  money.  We  have  found  the  way  to  use 
food  to  help  in  economic  development.  To- 
day, almost  one-third  of  all  U.S.  economic 
development  assistance  overseas  is  provided 
by  our  food  for  peace  program — in  food  and 
food-generated  currencies. 

Since  1964  when  Congress  passed  Public 
Law  480,  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act,  the  United  States 
has  shipped  overseas  each  day — Saturdays. 
Sundays,  and  holidays  Included — every  day 
for  almost  10  years — the  equivalent  of  three 
10.000-ton  shiploads  of  food.  (Currently 
we  are  moving  food  for  peace  commodities  at 
the  rate  of  three  and  one-half  ships  a  day.) 
Under  the  donation  phases  of  the  program 
alone  we  are  providing,  in  partnership  with 
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America's  private  oversea  relief  agencies, 
some  form  of  s\ipplementary  ration  to  more 
than  100  million  people  a  day.  About  75 
percent  of  these  are  children. 

The  administration  Is  trying  to  use  food 
creatively,  and  with  an  adequate  quid  pro 
quo.  Relief — unless  recipients  are  also 
strengthened  to  become  Independent — does 
not  of  Itself  solve  problems.  It  Is  Impor- 
tant even  In  donation  programs  to  have  a 
plan  that  can  assure  an  end  to  the  need  for 
donated  foods. 

Under  title  II.  we  are  using  food  as  wages 
to  provide  work  on  civic  projects — farm  to 
market  roads,  school  buildings.  Irrigation 
ditches.  The  worker  receives  food  for  his 
family  plus  a  small  cash  payment  provided 
by  the  host  government.  Some  skills  are 
taught  and  useful  projects  are  completed. 
But.  most  Important.  Is  the  development  of 
a  self-help  psychology  and  a  rebirth  of  the 
Idea  of  the  dignity  of  work.  Over  100.000 
Jobless  In  Latin  America  are  now  "employed' 
on  these  projects. 

Civic  action  programs  with  host  military 
forces  have  related  these  military  groups  to 
needed  community  development  projects. 
Pood— from  Public  Law  480— has  helped  to 
make  these  efforts  possible.  But  the  major 
Impact  programs  have  probably  been  school 
lunch  schemes.  Over  40  million  children  re- 
ceive American  food  In  their  classrooms 
Under  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  for  example, 
we  soon  will  be  reaching  more  than  10  mil- 
lion school  children — one  out  of  four  chil- 
dren of  school  age  In  all  Latin  America.  This 
is  an  Increase  from  3.9  million  In  June  1962 
In  18  months,  the  program  has  more  than 
doubled.  And  all  of  the  supplementary  costs 
for  distribution  and  preparation  are  being 
paid  by  the  host  country.  This  Is  truly  a 
Joint  program  that  Is  making  a  major  con- 
tribution to  education — and  to  the  health 
of  a  new  generation. 

However,  It  should  be  emphasized  that  all 
of  these  donations-supported   programs  ac- 
count for  less  than  30  percent  of  the  total  of 
food-for-peace    shipments.      Local    currency 
sales  (tm^  I),  dollar  credit  sales   (title  IV), 
and  barter  today  account  for  more  than  70 
percent  of   all  Public  Law   480  programing 
These  techniques  have  proven  of  major  sig- 
nificance  In   getting  U.S.   food   to   potential 
consumers  who  cannot  yet  buy  under  normal 
commercial  trade  terms.    As  you  In  the  can- 
ning Industry  know.  Congress  recently  opened 
the  way  to  bring  domestically  produced  fish- 
ery products,  other  than  so-called  fish  flour. 
Into  the  food-for-peace  program.    Such  prod- 
uct or  products  declared  surplus  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  may  be  sold  for  long-term 
dollar  credit.     Title  I  sales — those  for  local 
currency— may    not    begin,    however,    until 
1965.    Pish  concentrate  Is  Ineligible  until  ap- 
proved by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
In  writing  fish  Into  the  law,  the  congres- 
sional   authors   noted    that    foreign    govern- 
ments   from    time    to    time    have    asked    for 
canned  fish  products  under   food   for  peace 
to  supply  protein  deficiencies.     In  effect  we 
now  have  the  authority  to  put  fish  on  "the 
shopping  list."     It  does   not   Intend   to  au- 
thorize taking  fish  products  Into  CCC  stocks. 
The  new  amendment  would  put  fish  on  the 
same    basis    as    frozen    beef,    canned    pork, 
canned  hams,  variety  meats  and  fruit.     It 
would  permit  our  Government  to  meet  these 
requests  to  the  extent  that  fishery  products 
may  be  In  surplus.     I  can  report  as  soon  as 
this  amendment  became  law  the  appropriate 
staff  people  In  both  the  Interior  and  Agri- 
culture Departments  got  to  work  appraising 
the  situation  In  fishery  products.     They  are 
plowing  new  ground,  so  to  speak,  and  In  this 
they   will   need   the  full   cooperation  of   the 
fisheries  and  canning  Industries.    We  do  not 
yet     know     the     procedures     Including     the 
budgetary  procedures  of  Just  how  this  new 
authority  might  be  used,  and  whether  It  will 
be  used  at  all.  of  course,  depends  to  some 
degree  on  you  and  your  own  Interest  in  It. 


Senator  BAKTLrrr  who  Is  with  us  at  this 
convention  Is  determined  to  regain  for  Amer- 
ica our  traditional  strong  fishing  Industry. 
This  will  take  a  number  of  steps  but  markets 
for  the  catch,  hopefully  for  a  much  broader 
variety  of  catch.  Is  an  Important  factor. 
Senator  Bartlett,  Senator  Macnuson,  Sena- 
tor Kennedy.  Senator  Saltonstall,  Congress- 
man MclNTiRE  of  Maine  have  all  talked  with 
me  about  the  possibility  of  using  this  Public 
Law  480  device  to  help  develop  markets  for 
fish  products  as  It  has  been  used  to  develop 
markets  for  agricultural  products.  Congress 
has  passed  enabling  legislation  because  they 
feel  the  Public  Law  480  machinery  could  be 
used.  It  Is  now  up  to  us — the  trade  and 
the  executive  branch— to  determine  whether 
this  Is  so. 

As  you  evaluate  the  feasibility,  first  of  sales 
for  long-term  dollar  credit  and  later,  pos- 
sibly, of  local  currency  sales,  you  may  be 
interested  In  our  experience  In  these  cate- 
gories of  sales  with  respect  to  farm  com- 
modities. We  began  shipping  under  title  IV 
about  2  years  ago.  In  the  1962  fiscal  year. 
title  IV  shipments  totaled  only  $19  million. 
But  In  the  last  fiscal  year  they  had  Jumped 
to  $56  million. 

Title  I  shipments  have  been  rising  since 
the  inception  of  Public  Law  480.  In  the  last 
calendar  year  we  shipped  an  estimated  record 
$1.1  billion  worth  of  commodities  at  world 
market  prices  for  local  currencies.  Most  of 
these  are  price  supported  commodities  al- 
ready In  U.S.  Government  hands  under  farm 
programs.  With  the  currencies  received  we 
are  accomplishing  many  worthwhile  U.S. 
goals: 

Were  paying  bills  that  otherwise  would 
take  dollars.  This  fiscal  year.  Public  Law 
480  win  help  our  balance  of  payments  picture 
by  about  a  third  of  a  billion  dollars. 

We're  providing  military  support  for  Ameri- 
can allies.  In  Vietnam  and  Korea,  defense 
assistance  granU  have  helped  to  strengthen 
direct  opposition  to  Communist  penetration 
of  the  free  world. 

We  are  providing  loans  for  economic  de- 
velopment that  help  strengthen  the  econ- 
omies of  more  than  50  countries.  And  as 
these  loans  are  repaid  the  money  becomes 
available  also  to  pay  U.S.  bills.  AID  now 
programs  these  local  currencies  along  with 
dollar  appropriations  to  expand  the  useful- 
ness of  our  development  assistance  funds. 
Pood  made  possible  the  equivalent  to  three- 
fourths  of  a  billion  dollars  In  development 
assistance  last  year. 

We  are  providing  some  $80  million  worth 
of  currency  for  loans  to  private  enterprise 
to  extend  American  business  abroad.  (This 
story  should  be  much  better  understood  by 
urban  leaders  as  a  recognition  of  the  broad 
U.S.  Impact  of  the  food  program.) 

And.  of  particular  Interest  to  this  group, 
we  are  providing  funds  for  market  develop- 
ment work.  Cooperative  marketing  pro- 
grams are  pioneering  new  techniques  for 
public  and  private  sector  cooperation. 
(Great  Plains  Wheat.  Western  Wheat  As- 
sociates and  Bulger  Associates  are  good  ex- 
amples )  This  partnership  In  market  de- 
velopment may  be  of  particular  Interest — 
and  Importance — to  the  National  Canners 
Association.  This  activity  under  Public  Law 
480  certainly  merits  your  careful  assessment. 
The  marketing  team  you  are  sending  out 
next  month,  of  course.  Is  a  first  step.  But, 
many  of  the  agricultural  groups  are  doing 
nutrition  education  and  product  use  train- 
ing as  part  of  the  Job  of  long-term  market 
development. 

Disregarding  for  the  moment  all  the  other 
values,  gentlemen,  these  programs — both  do- 
nations and  sales — are  market  development 
programs  for  American  food  producu.  The 
most  dramatic  evidence  of  this  market  de- 
velopment potential  has  come  from  our 
newest  group — Bulgur  Associates.  Bulgur — 
a  processed  wheat  acceptable  to  rlce-eatlng 
peoples — Is  a  new  commercial  product  first 


used  in  any  volimie  by  the  Public  Law  480 
program.  Bulgur  wheat  was  first  dUtrlbuted 
throxigh  title  III  donation  programs.  (You 
might  call  It  market  sampling  for  a  new 
product) ;  It  then  moved  Into  Public  Law  480 
sales  programs;  and  Just  recently  It  sold  for 
the  first  time  overseas  for  cash — In  the  Congo 
and  In  Peru.  More  commercial  sales  are  ex- 
pected within  the  next  few  months,  also  In 
Africa  and  South  America,  as  a  result  of  an 
extensive  sales  trip  made  by  Walt  Graber. 
the  executive  of  their  new  trade  association. 
An  Interesting  aside  is  that  bulgur  proved 
so  popular  In  our  International  program  It 
has  now  been  Included  as  available  for  U.S. 
school  lunch  programs. 

This  relationship  of  food  to  development 
and  eventual  market  growth  Is  to  a  large 
degree  a  new  concept.  We  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go  to  get  broad  acceptance  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  importance  of  this  ap- 
proach. But  I  am  convinced  that  Public 
Law  480  must  constantly  have  as  Its  ultimate 
goal  the  expansion  of  trade  and  the  develop- 
ment of  normal  markets.  Only  by  such  ex- 
pansion can  we  eventually,  oiose  that  food 

gap. 

At  a  food  for  peace  conference  In  Quito, 
Ecuador,  last  May  we  made  an  attempt  to 
develop  a  pattern  of  cooperation  among  U.S. 
officials  In  the  field  ( Agriculture- AID-State) 
to  see  If  we  could  use  our  own  food  resources 
more  effectively  In  the  development  process, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  relate  this  to  the 
development  of  Indigenous  food  resources. 

One  of  the  disturbing  realities  that  con- 
fronted us  as  we  met  in  Ecuador  was  the 
fact  that  only  500,000  people  In  that  country 
of  4  million  are  consumers.  Three  and  one- 
half  million  people  never  really  take  part 
In  the  economy  of  the  country,  never  really 
go  to  the  marketplace. 

Is  not  this  really  our  basic  problem,  then? 
How  do  we  bring  the  consumers,  the  potential 
consumers  of  the  world.  Into  the  market- 
place? It  will  take  cooperation  by  other  po- 
tential surplus-producing  countries.  But  I 
think  we  are  making  headway.  Public  Law 
480  has  proven  remarkably  versatile  In  con- 
tributing toward  our  goal.  Instead  of  hurt- 
ing our  Uade.  the  Public  Law  480  programs 
have  actually  help)ed  expand  normal  com- 
mercial trade.  If  we  use  the  authorities  of 
the  food-for-peace  program  properly.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  continue  to  make  real  headway 
toward  the  goal  of  a  soundly  based  freedom 
from  hunger. 

We  win  be  making  a  fundamental  error  If. 
as  we  talk  of  possibly  bringing  fish  Into  the 
program,  we  do  so  with  the  thought  merely 
of  balling  out  a  particular  pack  crisis,  or 
worse,  if  we  look  on  It  as  a  subsidy  to  fisher- 
men or  processors. 

The  fish  amendment  to  Public  Law  480  Is 
not  designed  to  set  up  an  Industry  relief  pro- 
gram. Its  sponsors  sought  a  goal  of  long- 
term  nxarket  development  that  might  gen- 
erate new  waterfront  activity.  Can  the  480 
machinery  In  existence  be  used  to  revitalize 
the  fishing  fieets  of  the  United  States  by 
helping  to  create  new  markets  for  their 
catch?  But  this  concern  must  also  be  related 
to  the  budgetary  prospects  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  this,  the  American  canning  Industry 
has  a  big  stsxe. 

I  have  tried  today  to  put  food  for  peace  In 
a  somewhat  larger  context  than  the  general 
public  Image  of  surplus  disposal.  In  the  hope 
that  I  could  challenge  you  to  help  find  out  If 
we  can  use  this  new  authority.  I  believe  that 
the  international  asset  of  food  Is  so  great  to- 
day— In  a  world  determined  to  create  freedom 
from  hunger — that  we  should  use  to  the  ut- 
most this  asset  given  us  through  our  skill  In 
farming  and  perhaps,  too.  In  fishing. 

Certainly,  food  Is  a  relatively  Inexpensive 
weapon  of  great  power  In  the  arsenal  of  de- 
mocracy. And  I  firmly  believe  that  this  food 
distribution  program,  creatively  used,  has  In 
It  the  factors  that  can  help,  in  the  long  run. 
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to  develc^  rich  new  markets  for  our  food 
production. 

In  closing  his  U.N.  speech.  President  John- 
son said;  "Man's  age  old  hopes  remain  our 
goal — that  this  world,  under  God.  can  be  safe 
for  diversity,  and  free  from  hostility,  and  a 
better  place  for  our  children  and  for  all  gen- 
erations In  the  years  to  come.  And  therefore, 
any  man  and  any  nation  that  seeks  peace, 
and  hates  war.  and  Is  willing  to  fight  the  good 
fight  against  hunger  and  disease  and  Igno- 
rance and  misery  will  find  the  United  States 
of  America  by  their  side,  wUllng  to  walk  with 
them,  walk  with  them  every  step  of  the  way." 

This  Is  a  pledge,  and  a  challenge  worthy  of 
America. 

Thank  you. 


MENTAL  HEALTH 


Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President, 
among  the  numerous  accomplishments 
of  the  88th  Congress  in  the  field  of  health 
has  been  the  increased  interest  in  and 
action  on  mental  health  and  mental 
retardation;  therefore  it  is  appropriate 
that  the  Congressional  Record  carry  an 
excellent  speech  by  Mr.  Mike  Gorman, 
director  of  the  National  Committee 
Against  Mental  Illness,  before  the  Legrls- 
lative  Conference  of  the  Massachusetts 
Association  for  Mental  Health.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  address 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with 
certain  press  clippings  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  clippings  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The    New    Mental   Health    Challenge    for 
All  Americans 

The  gauntlet  was  thrown  down  by  our 
martyred  President  less  than  a  year  ago  when 
he  sent  to  the  Congress  the  first  message  on 
mental  health  and  mental  retardation  ever 
submitted  by  a  Chief  Executive  of  this  Na- 
tion.   In  that  message,  he  said: 

"This  situation  has  been  tolerated  far  too 
long.  It  has  troubled  our  national  con- 
science— but  only  as  a  problem  unpleasant 
to  mention,  easy  to  postpone,  and  despairing 
of  solution.  The  time  has  come  for  a  bold 
new  approach." 

The  Congress  responded  to  the  challenge 
and  enacted  into  law  a  bill  providing  Federal 
matching  funds  for  the  construction  of  men- 
tal health  and  mental  retardation  centers  in 
the  heart  of  the  community.  In  affixing  his 
signature  to  this  legislation  on  October  31. 
1963.  former  President  Kennedy  noted: 

"The  Nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  all 
who  have  made  this  legislation  possible.  It 
was  said.  In  an  earlier  age.  that  the  mind  of 
man  is  a  far  country  which  can  neither  be 
approached  nor  explored.  But,  today,  under 
present  conditions  of  scientific  achievement, 
it  will  be  possible  for  a  nation  as  rich  in 
human  and  material  resources  as  ours  to 
make  the  remote  reaches  of  the  mind  acces- 
sible. The  mentally  111  and  the  mentally  re- 
tarded need  no  longer  be  alien  to  our  affec- 
tions or  beyond  the  help  of  our  commu- 
nities." 

There  is  really  no  way  in  which  I  can  ade- 
quately convey  to  you  the  historic,  prece- 
dent-shattering Importance  of  this  legisla- 
tion. In  very  simple  terms.  It  repudiates 
two  centuries  of  Isolation  and  custodial  con- 
finement of  the  mentally  111,  and  It  proclaims 
their  inalienable  right  to  skUled  and  com- 
passionate treatment  In  the  milieu  In  which 
they  live,  love.  work,  and  aspire. 

Describing  this  legislation  as  "one  of  the 
boldest  programs  In  the  field  of  mental 
health  in  the  history  of  the  world,"  Senator 
Hubert  HtncPHRET  told  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Association  of  Mental 
Health  last  November  that  if  the  Ist  session 


of  the  88th  Congress  had  achieved  nothing 
more  than  the  passage  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's mental  health  program,  it  could  lay 
Justifiable  claim  to  a  memorable  record. 

The  task  before  all  of  mb  now.  here  In  Mas- 
SEichusetts  and  throughout  the  Nation,  is  to 
translate  these  new  concepts  for  the  care  of 
the  mentally  111  from  broad  generalities  into 
specific  programs. 

In  the  words  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson: 
"Go  put  your  creed  into  your  deed." 

Let  us  remember  that  we  must  honor  a 
solemn  commitment  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  American  people  in  putting  this  com- 
munity mental  health  concept  into  effect. 

As  a  first  step  you  are  engaged  here,  as  are 
your  sister  States  throughout  the  country, 
in  comprehensive  planning  designed  to  de- 
velop solid  foundations  for  new  mental 
health  services  tailored  to  meet  the  specific 
needs  of  each  community.  Judging  from  the 
tenor  and  Intensity  of  the  panel  discussion 
earlier  today  on  progress  to  date  In  these 
planning  efforts,  you  are  well  on  your  way  to 
a  new  and  exciting  blueprint  for  mental 
health  services  In  this  Commonwealth. 

This  Is  a  precious  opporttmlty  which  mtist 
not  be  missed.  Noting  that  this  Is  the  first 
time  such  a  total  planning  effort  has  been 
made  In  any  health  area.  Dr.  Robert  Pellx 
observed  recently  that  "the  mental  health 
field,  which  for  so  long  lagged  behind  other 
health  areas,  has  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate on  a  national  scale  the  value  of  com- 
prehensive, long-term  planning  In  a  broad 
medical-social  problem  area." 

Hundreds  of  professional  workers  will  be 
Involved  In  hammering  out  these  plans  over 
the  next  several  years,  but  they  must  be 
augmented  and  guided  by  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  citizens  who  care  so  deeply 
that  they  will  Insist  upon  a  clean  break  with 
the  custodial  past. 

In  testifying  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee last  year.  I  said  that  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  we  talk  of  the  right  of  a  child  to  a 
good  public  education,  we  must  talk  of  the 
right  of  every  Individual  who  aeeds  It  to 
early  psychiatric  treatment  designed  to  make 
him  a  happier  and  more  effective  indlvidusa. 
Dr.  B.  H.  McNeel,  commissioner  of  mental 
hospitals  of  Ontario  In  Canada,  siunmed  up 
this  minimum  medical  demand  concisely 
when  he  said  recently : 

"Adequate  treatment  should  be  available 
for  all  psychiatric  patients  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, as  continuously  as  possible,  with  as 
little  dislocation  as  possible,  and  with  as 
much  social  restoration  as  possible.  Treat- 
ment should  be  available  on  the  Job,  but  If 
that  Is  not  possible,  with  the  patient  stlU 
living  at  home,  and  If  that  Is  not  possible, 
it  should  be  done  In  the  community,  and  if 
that  is  not  possible,  then  without  breaking 
the  ties  which  commit  the  patient  to  his 
community." 

As  a  statement  of  our  national  objectives 
In  the  mental  health  field,  I  commend  to  you 
the  words  of  Dr.  Felix,  who  told  the  Con- 
gress last  year  that  "public  mental  hospitals 
as  we  know  them  today  can  disappear  In 
25  years"  If  all  levels  of  government  and  the 
public  at  large  unite  in  this  great  endeavor. 

In  his  historic  mental  health  message  of 
February  5.  1963,  to  the  Congress,  President 
Kennedy  predicted  that  the  nimiber  of  pa- 
tients in  State  mental  hospitals  could  be 
halved  In  the  next  decade  or  two  if  we  In- 
tensified otir  treatment  efforts  both  in  these 
hospitals  and  in  the  community. 

When  the  first  significant  reductions  In 
State  mental  hospital  populations  occurred 
in  the  I950'8  as  a  result  of  the  introduction 
of  the  new  drugs,  self-appointed  guardians 
cried  out  that  this  was  a  "flash  In  the  pan" — 
it  couldn't  last  because  the  "Inevitable" 
trend  since  1773  had  been  an  annual  rise  in 
the  number  of  hospitalized  patients. 

Figures  recently  released  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  show  a  truly 
remarkable  reduction  of  54,000  patients  in 


our  State  mental  hospitals  over  the  past 
8  years — from  558,000  In  1955  to  504.000  In 
1963. 

This  historic  reduction  of  almost  10  per- 
cent In  the  population  of  these  htimaa 
warehouses  is  not  only  far  In  excess  of  what 
those  of  us  who  were  attacked  as  "Irrespon- 
sible optimists"  predicted  years  ago  in  con- 
gressional testimony,  but  hM  been  achieved 
In  the  face  of  a  constantly  rising  flood  of 
new  admissions.  Furthermore,  Instead  of 
a  tapering  off  of  this  downward  trend  in  the 
size  of  institutional  populations,  there  has 
been  a  marked  acceleration — the  drop  of 
12.000  patients  In  1963  set  a  new  record, 
breaking  the  previous  record  drop  of  11.000 
In  1962. 

Apart  from  such  obvious  dividends  as  a 
reduction  In  overcrowding  and  the  freeing 
of  scarce  psychiatric  personnel  for  more  In- 
tensive work  with  acute  cases,  this  hearten- 
ing trend  has  resulted  In  enormous  economic 
savings  to  the  States.  Above  and  beyond 
the  fact  that  a  higher  per  diem  expenditure 
can  now  be  concentrated  on  fewer  patients 
with  a  resulting  increase  in  discharges,  the 
dramatic  reversal  of  the  seemingly  Inevitable 
annual  rise  In  number  of  hospital  patients 
has  eliminated  the  necessity  fOT  $2  billion 
of  planned  hospital  construction  costs  dur- 
ing the  past  decade. 

We  must  devote  particular  attention  to  the 
several  millions  of  Americans  who  need  psy- 
chiatric treatment,  but  cannot  get  It  today 
because  It  Is  too  expensive.  There  Is  no  point 
In  establishing  a  chain  of  community  mental 
health  centers  designed  to  apply  psychiatric 
bandalds  to  neurotics  from  middle-  and 
upper-Income  groups.  We  must  first  of  all 
guarantee  treatment  In  depth  to  those  who 
are  seriously  ill. 

We  have  been  much  too  gentle  In  calling 
health  Insiirance  plans  to  task  on  this  point. 
Many  health  Insurance  plans  still  discrimi- 
nate against  the  hospitalized  mentaUy  lU. 
Furthermore,  as  we  move  out  Into  the  com- 
munity, we  face  a  real  challenge  In  convinc- 
ing these  health  Insurance  plans  that  It  Is 
wiser  and  far  less  expensive  to  cover  the  pa- 
tient on  a  short-term  ambulatory  basis  than 
In  an  expensive  hospital  bed.  In  a  long  and 
somewhat  wearying  experience  dealing  with 
executives  of  these  plans,  I  am  convinced 
that  they  will  take  no  forward  steps  of  this 
kind  unless  the  public  pressure  Is  Intense. 

We  must  supply  that  pressure. 

We  face  an  exciting  challenge  In  providing 
psychiatric  services  for  emotionally  dlstxirbed 
children.  Here  again,  we  have  often  settled 
for  the  bare  minimum — a  separately  des- 
ignated ward  In  an  overcrowded  State  hos- 
pital or.  Infrequently,  a  10-  to  20-bed  unit 
which  Is  almost  Inamedlately  overloaded 
with  a  backlog  of  cases. 

Several  months  ago,  I  spent  a  day  visiting 
the  Massachusetts  Mental  Health  Center 
here  In  Boston.  Its  buildings  are  not  very 
prepossessing,  but  Its  services  to  suffering 
mankind  are  magnificent.  With  a  fuU-tlme 
staff  of  14  psychiatrists,  plus  59  psychiatric 
residents.  It  handles  4,000  patients  a  year. 
Its  doors  are  open  to  all.  yet  it  has  no  long 
waiting  list.  In  Its  emergency  walk-In  clinic, 
it  handles  more  than  2,000  patients  a  year. 
It  assigns  patients  to  its  various  services — 
the  24-hoiu-  hospital,  the  day  hospital,  the 
night  hospital,  or  the  emergency  clinic— on 
the  basis  of  psychiatric  need,  and  not  on  the 
basis  of  ability  to  pay  or  the  comfort  of  the 
staff. 

Federal  and  State  training  programs  more 
than  doubled  the  nimiber  of  psychiatrists, 
clinical  psychologists,  social  workers,  and 
psychiatric  niu"ses  In  a  decade — ^from  about 
22,000  In  1950  to  45.000  In  1960.  The  ctirrent 
training  program  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  Is  supporting  close  to  4,000 
trainees  a  year,  and  a  most  conservative  esti- 
mate indicates  that  there  will  be  85,000  pro- 
fessional workers  In  the  key  mental  health 
disciplines  available  to  this  country  by  1970. 
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During  the  past  5  years,  thousands  of 
family  physicians,  pediatricians,  and  other 
nonpsychlatrlc  speclallsu  have  enrolled  In 
formal,  postgraduate  courses  designed  to  In- 
crease their  psychiatric  skills.  These  phy- 
slclans.  who  will  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  hospitalize  their  emotionally  disturbed  pa- 
tients In  the  new  mental  health  centers,  will 
provide  an  enormous  complement  of  addi- 
tional skilled  manpower. 

We  must  point  out  that  the  direct  and 
'ndlrect  costs  of  mental  Illness  and  mental 
retardation  now  exceed  $3  billion  a  year.  The 
States  alone  spend  more  than  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  for  the  maintenance  of  large  In- 
stitutions for  the  care  of  the  mentally  Ul. 
These  present  costs  are  a  tremendous  drain 
upon  our  economy.  More  Important,  the 
loss  of  effective  functioning  people  Is  a  con- 
stant hemorrhage  which  this  democracy  can 
111  afford. 

We  have  Impressive  documentation  to  the 
effect  that  early,  intensive  treatment,  while 
more  expensive  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  Is 
considerably  cheaper  per  patient  than  long- 
term  custody  at  supposedly  "economical" 
rates. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  our  affluent  so- 
ciety, many  of  us  who  have  testified  before 
Federal  ahd  State  legislative  bodies  for  In- 
creased financing  of  Intensive  treatment 
services  have  been  forced  on  many  an  oc- 
casion to  restrict  cnxr  case  to  the  economic 
savings  which  accrue  from  support  of  such 
services.  Over  the  years,  a  very  good  case  has 
been  made  against  the  unimaginative  con- 
struction of  huge  State  mental  hospitals 
which  eat  up  tax  dollars  at  a  staggering  rate, 
but  the  Issue  of  economic  savings  has  a  rela- 
tively low  priority  In  the  field  of  mental 
health. 

The  overriding  consideration  Is  the  trsat- 
ment  and  return  to  society  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  sick  Individuals.  This  Is 
the  true  measure  of  our  worth  as  a  society 

Dr.  Kenneth  Appel.  that  great  psychiatrist 
and  humanitarian  who  sparked  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Mental 
Illness  and  Health,  recently  described  the 
great  challenge  facing  this  democracy  in  put- 
ting the  unused  talents  of  people  to  work 
In  the  service  of  their  suffering  brethren  In 
these  moving  words: 

"It  Is  an  Irony  that  the  silent  people,  the 
helpless  people  In  our  mental  hospitals  and 
In  our  communities  need  human  contacts: 
and  the  thousands,  yes  millions  of  the  un- 
employed or  retired  need  useful  work  to  do. 
Tet  our  human  and  social  engineering,  our 
economic  engineering,  has  not  developed 
ways  and  means  of  bringing  these  two  great 
needs  together  to  supplement  each  other  ' 

However,  when  we  talk  about  Increased 
financing  of  mental  health  services  so  that 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  mental 
patients  can  be  returned  to  productive  living, 
we  run  up  against  the  hoary  argument  that 
public  taxation  has  reached  a  confiscatory 
level  and  that  the  individual  citizen  is  groan- 
ing under  a  tax  burden  which  be  is  increas- 
ingly unable  to  handle. 

Have  we  Indeed,  as  a  people,  been  Increas- 
ing our  expenditure  for  public  services  at  a 
rate  which  is  too  burdensome  for  the  In- 
dividual taxpayer? 

In  his  beautifully  documented  study  "The 
Question  of  Government  Spending,"  Francis 
M.  Bator  notes  that  In  the  years  from  1039  to 
1959,  nondefense  spending  as  a  percentage 
share  of  the  nondefense  output  of  our  econ- 
omy rose  only  slightly: 

"We  have  been  committing  In  the  post- 
war period  only  a  slightly  larger  fraction  to 
such  conununal  uses  as  schools,  roads,  sani- 
tation, urban  renewal,  etc  .  than  we  did  In 
1929  and  a  smaller  share  than  In  1939  and 
1940." 

When  we  consider  the  rapid  rise  in  our 
population — a  record  growth  of  3  million 
people  In  a  year — added  to  a  sharp  ]ump  In 


Individual  personal  Income,  we  cannot  but 
conclude  that  the  so-called  heavy  burden  of 
Increased  taxes  for  public  services  is  an  un- 
documented myth. 

What  are  we  spending  our  money  on  these 
days?  A  1962  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  sur- 
vey reports  that  our  gains  in  Income  have  far 
outstripped  our  basic  living  costs  since  1947: 
we  now  spend  a  smaller  share  of  our  Income 
on  the  basic  necessities — food,  clothing,  and 
shelter. 

In  1961.  for  example,  we  spent  $20  billion 
on  recreation:  til  billion  for  alcoholic  bever- 
ages: more  than  $7  billion  for  tobacco  prod- 
ucts, and  $3' 2  billion  for  TV  sets,  radios,  and 
phonographs.  We  also  managed  in  that  same 
affluent  year  to  spend  $323  million  for  chew- 
ing gum  Over  and  above  these  and  many 
other  expenditures,  we  managed  to  accumu- 
late the  record  sum  of  978  billion  in  savings 
and  in  durable  assets. 

Now.  and  much  more  to  the  point,  how 
much  of  our  booming  personal  income  did  we 
spend  on  these  onerous  State  taxes  about 
which  we  hear  so  much  talk?  In  1961  we 
spent,  measured  In  constant  dollars,  4  per- 
cent of  our  personal  income  for  State  taxes  as 
against  3  7  percent  in  1948  In  other  words, 
in  a  period  of  13  years  there  was  a  rise  of  only 
three-tenths  of  1  percent  In  the  i>ortlon  of 
our  Individual  Incomes  which  went  to  State 
government  in  the  form  of  taxes. 

How  much  did  we  spend  on  mental  hos- 
pitals as  a  percentage  of  our  personal  In- 
comes? In  1961  we  spent  elghteen-hun- 
dredths  of  a  percent  of  our  personal  Income 
on  mental  hospitals,  as  against  seventeen- 
hundredths  of  a  percent  in  1948.  In  very 
simple  terms.  In  13  years  we  devoted  only 
an  additional  one-hundredth  of  a  percent  of 
our  personal  Incomes  to  the  support  of 
mental  hospitals. 

State  governments  in  1961  devoted  28  per- 
cent of  their  funds  to  highways.  In  that 
year,  as  a  nation,  we  spent  tlO  billion  for 
highways  Furthermore,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  recently  estimated  that  the  ac- 
celerated national  highway  program  In- 
augurated In  1957  would,  upon  completion 
In  1973,  coat  the  American  people  155  bil- 
lion. 

While  a  higher  percentage  of  your  State 
budget  goes  to  mental  health  activities  than 
In  most  other  States,  It  is  {wrtlnent  to  note 
that  this  percentage  is  drawn  from  a  much 
narrower  tax  base  than  In  most  of  your  slater 
States.  For  example,  although  you  are  the 
10th  wealthiest  State  In  the  country  In 
terms  of  per  capita  income,  you  are  38th 
in  the  amount  of  money  spent  per  person  on 
State  government,  and  41st  in  per  capita 
State  taxes  as  a  percentage  of  individual 
personal  income. 

Rather  than  document  this  assertion  from 
outside  sources.  I  quote  the  following  from 
an  official  publication  entitled  "The  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Budget  in  Brief": 

"Massachusetts  is  one  of  the  wealthiest 
States  in  the  Nation.  The  Income  of  Mas- 
sachusetts citizens  continues  to  rise  and 
taxes  imposed  by  the  State  government  are 
relatively  moderate  when  compared  with 
other  States  •  •  •  Massachusetts  citizens, 
at  the  present  time,  have  roughly  twice  as 
much  money  left  over  after  taxes  as  in  1945." 
Without  going  Into  a  detailed  discussion 
of  the  budget  of  the  department  of  mental 
health,  which  is  responsible  for  more  than 
27,000  patients  scattered  among  18  different 
institutions,  I  submit  that  your  (>er  diem  of 
96  a  day  Is  far  from  sufficient  to  supply 
adequate  staff,  decent  housing,  and  whole- 
some food  to  those  unfortunates  who  are 
wards  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Your  investment  in  mental  health  services 
is  hardly  commensurate  with  the  extraordi- 
nary leadership  you  have  provided  over  a 
century  and  more  to  the  mental  health 
movement.  The  first  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Psychiatric  Association  was  from  Mas- 


sachusetts, as  is  the  current  president.  In 
the  last  decade  alone,  you  have  given  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association  three  of 
Its  most  outstanding  presidents — Dr.  Harry 
Solomon.  Dr.  Walter  Barton,  and  Dr.  Jack 
Ewalt.  You  can  still  draw  upon  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon  and  the  kinetic  energy  of  Ewalt, 
but  we  In  Washington  are  fortunate  these 
days  in  being  able  to  tap  the  long  experience 
of  Barton. 

During  his  tenure  as  president  of  the  APA 
in  1957-58.  Dr.  Solomon  focused  his  major 
attention  upon  the  inadequacies  of  the  big 
State  mental  hospital. 

"The  large  mental  hoeplUl  is  antiquated, 
outmoded,  and  rapidly  becoming  obsolete." 
he  declared  in  his  presidential  address  In 
1958.  "We  can  still  build  them,  but  we 
cannot  staff  them;  and  therefore  we  cannot 
make  true  hospitals  of  them." 

The  courageous  observations  of  Dr.  Solo- 
mon received  detailed  confirmation  In  the 
final  report  of  the  Joint  Conunlsslon  on 
Mental  Dlness  and  Health.  This  commis- 
sion, located  here  in  Boston  and  brilliantly 
led  by  Dr.  Ewalt,  proclaimed  the  need  for  a 
chain  of  community  psychiatric  facilities 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
land. 

You  are  deeply  engaged  in  this  endeavor 
at  the  current  moment  in  Massachusetts.  In 
addition  to  major  centers  planned  for  Lowell, 
Pall  River,  and  Springfield,  you  contemplate 
several  additional  centers  in  this  city.  It 
is  also  gratifying  that  the  legislature,  after 
a  momentary  indiscretion,  followed  the 
leadership  of  Governor  Peabody  In  providing 
for  an  expansion  of  your  famous  Massachu- 
setu  Mental  Health  Center.  I  followed 
some  of  the  debate  over  this  matter  In  the 
Boston  papers,  and  was  truly  astounded  to 
find  several  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  quoted  as  branding  this 
desperately  needed  expansion  as  "socialism." 
This  sort  of  verbal  witchcraft  is  most  in- 
appropriate to  a  factual  discussion  of  the 
need  for  additional  physical  facilities  to  care 
for  suffering  people,  particularly  emotionally 
disturbed  children,  the  mentally  retarded, 
and  the  aged. 

You  are  engaged  in  a  comprehetvsive 
2 -year  planning  effort  to  determine  Just 
where  and  when  you  will  locate  additional 
mental  health  centers  throughout  the  State. 
In  eventually  supplanting  the  large  mental 
hospitals.  I  hope  that  you  will  give  carefxil 
attention  to  Dr.  Solomon's  oft-repeated  rec- 
ommendation that  moderate-sized  facilities 
in  the  form  of  colonies  or  homes  be  used  to 
care  for  those  chronically  ill  individuals  for 
whom,  at  the  present  time,  we  have  no  ef- 
fective treatment.  As  the  English  have 
proved  over  the  p«ut  decade,  these  colonies 
or  hostels,  can  be  run  with  a  minimum  of 
staff  and  a  maximum  of  compassion  if  tlvey 
are  kept  small  enough. 

Time  does  not  permit  an  adequate  ex- 
pression of  the  extent  of  the  debt  all  of  us 
in  the  mental  health  field  owe  to  you  here 
In  Massachusetts  for  your  many  experiments 
In  new  ways  of  handling  mental  Illness  I 
am  particularly  Impressed  with  the  success 
of  the  pilot  projects  at  Boston  State  Hos- 
pital and  at  the  Massachusetts  Mental  Health 
Center  in  the  prevention  of  hospltallzatloo 
through  the  use  of  improved  screening  tech- 
niques combined  with  home  treatment  serv- 
ices. Here  In  America,  where  all  the  family, 
legal,  and  medical  pressures  seem  to  unite 
in  a  conspiracy  to  force  the  patient  into  the 
hospital,  there  is  a  tremendous  lesson  to  be 
learned  in  your  demonstration  of  the  many 
family  and  community  strengths  which  can 
be  drawn  upon  to  keep  the  patient  function- 
ing outside  the  hospital.  Furthermore,  you 
tear  down  the  veil  which  has  shrouded  pub- 
lic psychiatry  in  an  atmosphere  of  fear,  mys- 
tery and  isolation  when  you  provide  for  home 
visits  by  medical  students  and  residents  and 
when  you  work  closely  with  family  physicians 
in  Joint  therapeutic  efforts. 
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The  40-bed,  all-purpose  center  for  in- 
tensive treatment  is  an  appealing  concept. 
Maybe  through  these  centers  we  can  re- 
kindle some  of  the  warmth  between  staff 
and  patients  which  Charles  Dickens  de- 
scribed in  1842  after  a  visit  to  what  is 
now  the   Boston  State  Mental  Hospital: 

"Every  patient  In  this  asylum  sits  down 
to  dinner  every  day  with  a  knife  and  fork; 
and  in  the  midst  of  them  sits  the  gentle- 
man (the  superintendent)." 

Isn't  this  personal  contact  the  essence  of 
what  we  are  trying  to  create  when  we  talk 
of  a  chain  of  small,  well-staffed,  community 
centers? 

The  tasks  facing  you  are  many,  and  fore- 
most among  them  Is  the  Job  of  convincing 
the  people  and  their  elected  representatives 
that  additional  mental  health  expenditures 
are  both  desirable  and  warranted.  I  like 
what  John  Powers,  your  State  Senate  Presi- 
dent, told  the  delegates  to  the  Governor's 
Conference  on  Action  for  Mental  Health  here 
in  this  city  in  May  of  1962 : 

"Tell  the  people  your  story  as  you  have 
told  it  to  me,"  he  urged  them.  "Tell  them 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pitiable 
human  beings  whom  their  money  can  restore 
to  dignity." 

In  his  magnificent  Inaugural  Address  in 
January.  1961.  our  late  President  told  us  that 
the  road  would  not  be  easy : 

"All  this  will  not  be  finished  in  the  first 
100  days.  Nor  will  it  be  finished  in  the 
first  1,000  days,  nor  in  the  life  of  this  ad- 
ministration, nor  even  perhaps  in  our  life- 
time on  this  planet.     But  let  us  begin." 

Here  in  Massachusetts  and  throughout 
this  great  land,  let  us  continue. 


(From  the  Boston  Herald,  Tuesday.  Feb.  4, 
1964) 

MosE   Funds    Urged    tor    Mental   Health — 
Cuas  Called  Cheaper  Than  Cask 

(By  Loretta  McLaughlin) 

The  man  experts  call  the  country's  "great- 
est modem  missionary  for  mental  health" 
came  to  Boston  yesterday  "to  raise  hell  about 
the  lack  of  money  for  mental  health  here." 

Mike  Gorman,  who  wrote  "Every  Other 
Bed,"  and  focused  national  attention  on  the 
extent  of  mental  Illness,  Insisted: 

"It's  cheaper  to  treat  the  mentally  HI,  and 
cure  them,  than  it  Is  to  carry  them  on  relief 
or  care  for  them  In  Institutions  for  a  life- 
time," 

A  tioo  million  bttdcxt 

He  urged  approval  of  Mental  Health  Com- 
missioner Dr.  Harry  Solomon's  9100.2  million 
budget  for  1964  as  he  addressed  a  legislative 
dinner  sponsored  by  the  Massachusetts  As- 
sociation for  Mental  Health,  Inc.,  at  the  Sher- 
aton  Plaza. 

In  answer  to  those  who  say  the  community 
cannot  afford  to  treat  the  mentally  Ul  the 
same  as  the  physically  111,  Gorman  said: 

"We  must  make  a  strong  factual  case. 
The  fact  Is  the  direct  and  indirect  costs  of 
mental  illness  and  mental  retardation  now 
exceed  93  bUllon  a  year  nationally." 

The  necessity  for  wide  conununlty  Involve- 
ment in  mental  health  was  stressed  by  plan- 
ners, psychiatrists  and  educators  at  the 
MHA's  afternoon  conference  on  the  "new 
era  in  community  mental  health." 

Harold  W.  Demone,  Jr.,  director  of  the  fed- 
erally supported  mental  health  planning 
project  for  the  State,  recognized  the  need  to 
use  lay  people  and  civic  organizations  If  any 
comprehensive  mental  health  programs  are 
to  be  effective. 

Dr.  Erich  Llndemann,  MGH  psychlatrlst- 
In-chlef.  looked  ahead  to  possible  crash  pro- 
grams that  would  "conquer  mental  Illness 
the  way  we  conquered  polio  or  typhoid 
fever." 

Three  new  conununlty  health  centers  In 
Lowell,  Fall  River,  and  Springfield  are  ready 


for  construction,  Dr.  Solomon  reported. 
These,  like  three  In  Boston,  will  function 
as  adjuncts  to  general  hospitals  in  those 
cities. 

Governor  Peabody,  who  served  as  head  of 
the  Massachusetts  Association  for  Mental 
Health,  Inc.,  In  1957.  addressed  the  dinner. 
More  than  50  legislators  were  Included  among 
the  900  guests. 


[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Feb.  4,  1064) 
Ask    War    on    Mental    Ills — Curx    Chkapkr 
Than  on  Relief 
(By  Herbert  Black) 
It  Is  a  lot  of  nonsense  to  say  Massachu- 
setts is  broke  and  can't  afford  modern,  pro- 
gressive   mental    health    programs    to    keep 
people    out    of    institutions,    a    nationally 
known  authority  declared  here  Monday. 

Mike  Gorman,  of  Washington,  executive 
director  of  the  National  Committee  Against 
Mental  Illness,  told  a  legislative  conference 
at  the  Sheraton  Plaza,  "It  is  cheaper  to  treat 
and  cure  the  emotionally  disturbed,  than  to 
carry  them  on  relief  and  keep  them  in  in- 
stitutions." 

More  than  600  attended  the  conference  and 
dinner,  including  50  legislators.  It  was  sp>on- 
sored  by  the  Massachusetts  Association  for 
Mental  Health  and  the  State's  department 
of  mental  health. 

Gorman  declared  that  Massachusetts  is  the 
10th  wealthiest  State  in  the  Union  In  terms 
of  per  capita  Income — but  28th  in  amount  of 
money  spent  per  person  on  State  govern- 
ment. He  declared  part  of  the  trouble  is  the 
narrow  tax  base  from  which  money  for  men- 
tal health  is  drawn. 

Dr.  Harry  C.  Solomon,  State  commissioner 
of  mental  health,  sought  9100  million  for 
mental  health  for  fiscal  1966  (June  1964  to 
June  1065).  Governor  Peabody 's  budget  al- 
lows 980  million.  The  1963  budget  was  $78 
million.) 

Gorman  also  declared  that  the  State's  $6 
a  day  allowance  for  27,000  patients  in  18 
Institutions  was  too  low  to  do  the  Job. 
With  a  larger  amount,  he  declared,  intensive 
personal  care  could  get  people  back  to  pro- 
ductive life. 

While  critical  of  shortages  of  funds  for 
mental  health  in  the  State,  Gorman  praised 
the  legislators  for  raising  salaries  of  mental 
health  workers — giving  the  State  a  chance 
to  compete  with  other  States  for  psychi- 
atric personnel. 

Governor  Peabody  said  the  importance  of 
organized  and  continuing  mental  health  pro- 
grams was  emphasized  by  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

"Had  we  known  when  Oswald  first  was 
treated,  what  we  know  now  (about  care  and 
treatment  of  the  emotionally  ill),  this  trag- 
edy might  never  have  happened,"  he  said. 

A  pemel  of  authorities  emphasized  at  a 
3-hour  afternoon  session  that  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  community  must  be  thrown 
into  the  battle  against  mental  Illness. 

This  Includes  the  clergy,  school  authori- 
ties, pediatricians,  social  workers,  settle- 
ment houses,  hospitals,  political  leaders,  and 
Interested  citizens — not  Just  psychiatrists — 
panel  members  declared. 

Among  the  panelists  were  Dr.  Sprague  W. 
Hazard;  Harold  W.  Demone.  director  of  the 
Massachusetts  Mental  Health  Planning  Proj- 
ect; Dr.  Malcolm  S.  Knowles;  Dr.  Erich  Llnd- 
ermann;  Dr.  Harry  C.  Solomon;  and  Gorman. 
Dr.  Walter  I.  Tucker,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  raised  the  question  whether 
mental  health  patients  should  not  be  in 
community  rather  than  State  mental  health 
centers.  Demone  answered  that  all  points  of 
view  were  being  considered  by  the  planning 
project  task  forces. 

Pliny  Jewell.  Jr.,  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  for  Mental  Health,  pre- 
sided. 


OREGON  DUNES  NATIONAL  SEA- 
SHORE BILL  WINS  SUPPORT  OP 
DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM  CON- 
VENTIONS 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER,  Mr.  President,  a 
valuable  political  institution  has  been 
created  in  the  State  of  Oregon  through 
the  platform  conventions  of  county,  dis- 
trict, and  State  subdivisions  of  the 
Democratic  Party  of  Oregon.  The 
Democratic  organization  in  my  home 
State  is  unique  in  its  development  of  the 
platform  meeting,  at  the  local  level,  as 
a  means  of  determining  the  party  posi- 
tion on  issues  of  major  importance. 

Every  2  years,  meetings  are  held 
throughout  the  State  by  the  Democratic 
Party  organizations  for  poUcyms^ng 
purposes.  These  sessions,  held  during 
January  and  February,  give  real  mean- 
ing to  our  political  process  because  they 
represent  an  expression  of  the  citizen's 
expectations  from  his  goveriunent.  The 
resolutions  adopted  at  these  platform 
conventions  provide  giiideposts  for  fu- 
ture action.  Here  is  a  real  voice  of  the 
people,  in  my  opinion. 

I  have  been  particularly  gratified  by 
the  strong  platform  planks  on  resource 
conservation  and  recreation  which  have 
been  enacted  at  the  convention  sessions 
this  year.  For  instance,  the  platform 
adopted  January  18,  1964,  by  the  Demo- 
cratic organization  in  Multnomah 
County,  my  home  county  and  the  most 
populous  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  had  the 
following  resolution  preamble: 

The  Democratic  Party,  looking  far  beyond 
our  present  day  needs,  recognizes  that  un- 
less careful  planning  is  done  now,  there 
will  be  a  dire  shortage  of  facilities  and  scenic 
beauty  fcM"  recreational  purposes  for  the 
perpetual  benefit  of  future  generations. 

The  platform  plank  stated  further: 
We  reaffirm  our  endorsement  for  the  Ore- 
gon Dunes  National  Seashore  and  urge  that 
this  legislation,  8. 1137,  as  reported  out  by  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  receive  favorable 
attention  by  Congress  without  further  de- 
lay. 

Menbers  of  the  committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Public  Lands  Subcom- 
mittee, the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  who  reported  favorably  on 
the  Oregon  Dunes  bill  should  be  heart- 
ened by  this  declaration  of  approval  from 
the  county  organization  which  represents 
the  largest  number  of  Democratic  Party 
members  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

On  February  8  and  9,  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  Democratic  Platform 
Convention  was  held  at  Coquille.  Oreg. 
This  is  the  congressional  district  In  which 
the  proposed  Oregon  Dunes  National 
Seashore  is  located.  The  platform 
stated : 

The  Democratic  Party  endorses  the 
Duncan-Neuberger  bills  for  an  Oregon  Dimes 
National  Seashore. 

The  platform  planks  adopted  at  the 
various  county  Etemocratic  conventions 
reflect  the  widespread,  almost  universal, 
acceptance  in  Oregon  of  the  proposal  for 
giving  our  State  a  new  national  park 
unit,  for  creating  a  new  tourist  mecca 
amidst  the  scenic  grandeur  of  the  Oregon 
seacoast.  But,  Mr.  President,  the  desir- 
ability of  establishing  the  Oregon  Dimes 
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National  Seashore  Is  not  a  partisan  Issue. 
The  proposal  has  a  long  history  of  bi- 
partisan approval,  going  back  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Eisenhower.  In 
1960.  President  Eisenhower  requested 
authority  from  Congress  to  establish 
three  National  Seashores — at  Padre  Is- 
land In  Texas;  Cape  Cod  In  Massachu- 
setts, and  Oregon  Dunes.  In  Oregon. 

I  am  reminded,  also,  that  at  hearings 
held  in  Eugene.  Oreg..  on  May  4,  1963.  by 
the  Senate  Public  Lands  Subcommittee, 
the  oCBcial  spokesman  for  Oregon's  Re- 
publican Governor  Mark  O.  Hatfield 
stated : 

It  Is  now  tlm«  for  action  on  Oregon  Dunes. 

I  am  In  accord  with  that  viewpoint. 
Mr.  President,  and  ask  consent  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  with  my  remarks  the 
text  of  platform  planks  relating  to  the 
Oregon  Dunes  adopted  at  Democratic 
conventions  in  Oregon  counties  of  Lin- 
coln, Lane.  Linn,  and  Douglas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  platform 
plank  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Plattorm  Plank  or  the  Dkmocratic  Partt 
OF  Lincoln  Countt 

Whereaa  tourism  and  recreation  la  now 
rated  as  Oregon's  third  largest  Industry,  and 

Whereas  the  National  Park  system  consti- 
tutes a  major  part  of  a  nation's  recreational 
system  providing  rest  and  relaxation  for  mil- 
lions of  people  annually,  and 

Whereas  the  National  Park  System  area  In 
Oregon  Is  small  when  compared  to  our  neigh- 
boring States  of  Washington  and  California, 
and 

Whereas  many  people.  Including  National 
and  State  leaders,  have  urged  the  Incorpora- 
tion of  the  Oregon  Coast  Dunes  area  Into 
the  National  Park  System,  and 

Whereas  Senator  NnTBUtcra  and  Repre- 
sentative DxjNCAN  have  Introduced  a  bill  In 
the  U.S.  Senate,  providing  for  the  Oregon 
Dunes  Area  as  a  National  Seashore  area: 
therefore,  be  It. 

Resolved,  by  the  Democratic  Party  of  Lin- 
coln County  in  convention  assembled  in 
Newport.  Oreg..  these  8th  and  9th  days  of 
February  1964.  That  we  approve  the  proposal 
to  establish  the  Oregon  Dunes  Area  as  a  na- 
tional park  as  provided  for  In  Senator  Nru- 
BERGEB's  and  Representative  Duncan's  bill: 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  Senator  Maurinc  Neubcrgex.  Sen- 
ate Office  Building.  Washington.  DC.  and  to 
Representative  Duncan.  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton. DC 


We  support  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion In  Its  activities.  Including  the  studies 
of  wild  rivers. 

We  recommend  legislation  restricting  pub- 
lic nuisances  such  as  obnoxious  advertising 
signs  and  excessive  noise  from  airplanes  and 
other  motorized  vehicles. 

Linn  Oocntt  Democratic  Plattobii  ( 1964) 
We  urge  the  establishment  of  an  Oregon 
Dunes  National  Seashore.  We  believe  that 
Oregon's  scenery  Is  one  of  her  most  Impor- 
tant resources.  A  thriving  recreation  Indus- 
try depends  upon  this  resource.  While  fur- 
ther recreation  Industry  Is  needed  to  diver- 
sify and  stabilize  Oregon's  economy,  sound 
planning  Is  also  needed  to  assure  that  Ore- 
gon's scenic  resources  are  fully  safeguarded 
In  new  Industrial  developments.  We  be)leve 
that  all  governmental  unlU  should  Join  In 
a  cooperative  effort  to  IdenUXy  remaining 
scenic  resources  and  to  devise  coordinated 
plans  to  safeguard  these  resources. 

Be  It  therefore  resolved:  To  add  our  sup- 
port to  the  Duncan-Neuberger  park  plan. 

Douglas  County  Democratic  Platform 
(l»«4) 

We  endorse  the  principles  embodied  In  the 
proposal  to  establish  an  Oregon  National 
Seashore  Recreation  Area. 


mote  thought  by  discussion  to  symbolize  and 
advance  the  civilization  we  are  seeking,  the 
civilization  of  the  dialog." 

Inherited  Ideas  and  Institutions  need  re- 
evaluatlon.  And  It  Is  to  that  task  of  reeval- 
uatlon — of  relnterpreUtlon  In  the  light  of 
today's  situation — that  the  center  addresses 
Itself.  Dr.  Hutchlns'  birthday  Is  a  good  day 
to  say  thinks  to  him  and  to  acknowledge 
the  invigorating  usefulness  of  his  restless 
questing  and  questioning. 


Lane  County  Democratic  Platform.  Jantt- 
art  as.  1964.  AT  Eugene,  Oreo. 

5  Recreation:  We  feel  that  recreation  op- 
portunities on  federally  controlled  lands 
should  be  Improved  and  extended.  Including 
camping  facilities  and  trails.  More  locally, 
our  State  and  county  parks  departments 
should  continue  their  program  of  land  ac- 
quisition and  development  Marine  parks 
should  be  considered  Full  cooperation 
should  be  given  the  antUltter  campaign  and 
regulations  should  be  more  strictly  enforced 

We  continue  to  support  the  expansion  and 
strengthening  of  the  National  Park  system. 
Particularly  we  support  the  establishment 
of  an  adequate  Oregon  Dunes  National  Sea- 
Jhore.  embracing  the  spectacular  dunes  south 
of  Sluslaw  River  and  Incorporating  other 
lands  necessary  for  a  balanced  and  attractive 
recreation  and  sclentlflc  area. 

National  forest  facilities  should  continue 
to  be  developed  for  accommodation  of  tour- 
ists Interested  In  the  wide  range  of  recrea- 
tional opportunities  existing  In  Oregon. 


DR.   ROBE31T  MAYNARD   HUTCHINS 

Mr.  McOOViniN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  our  most  thoughtful  citizens  is  Dr. 
Robert  Maynard  Hutchlns.  now  director 
of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions. 

On  last  Thursday  I  had  the  privilege 
of  participating  as  a  guest  in  a  discus- 
sion at  the  center  in  Santa  Barbara. 
,Calif..  on  the  problem  of  arms  reduction 
and  the  American  economy.  I  came 
away  from  this  experience  with  a  new 
appreciation  for  the  leadership  which 
Dr.  Hutchlns  has  provided  down  through 
the  years  in  stimulating  constructive 
thought  in  the  United  States. 

Recently.  Dr.  Hutchlns  celebrated  his 
65th  birthday— an  event  generously 
noted  by  the  Washington  Post  editors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  January  17.  1964. 
Washington  Post,  entitled  "Challenger." 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Challenoxr 

Robert  Maynard  Hutchlns  celebrates  a  65th 
birthday  today  with  no  apparent  diminution 
In  the  youthfulness.  seat,  and  Incorrigible 
optimism  with  which  he  faces  the  future.  Be- 
cause he  looks  at  things  as  they  are  critically 
and  often  disparagingly,  he  Is  sometimes 
mistaken  for  a  cynic  but.  In  fact,  he  Is  pre- 
eminently an  educator — which  Is  to  say  he 
believes  In  the  perfectablllty  of  man. 

In  education,  Dr  Hutchlns  has  always 
been  an  Innovator,  an  experimenter  He 
brought  fresh  life  to  the  Yale  Law  School 
when  he  became  Its  youngest  dean  In  1938 
He  breathed  fire  Into  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago as  Its  president  and  chancellor.  And 
he  now  conducts  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Democratic  Institutions  at  Santa  Barbara 
as  a  standing  and.  continuing  challenge  to 
contemporary  life. 

Dr.  Hutchlns'  chosen  Instrument  Is  the 
dialog.  "I  believe  the  discussion  method 
Is  the  only  one  that  produces  real  education," 
he  says.  "It  brings  about  a  clarification." 
The  center,  under  his  direction.  Is  not  en- 
gaged In  academic  research  or  Instruction. 
It  tries,  as  he  put  It.    "to  provoke  and  pro- 


EOO  PRICE  DROP  SERIOUS 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  price  of  eggs  broke  seriously  in 
the  markets  of  the  Nation.  I  received  a 
large  number  of  telegrams  from  South 
Dakota  about  the  situation,  and  Inamedi- 
ately  contacted  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  will  shortly  start  buying 
eggs  for  school  lunch  and  other  purposes 
to  support  the  market. 

Heavy  marketing  of  eggs  and  weak 
prices  at  this  time  was  foreseen,  but  the 
depth  of  the  drop  was  surprising  and  I 
have  watched  the  situation  carefully  for 
a  clue  to  the  cause. 

In  the  Friday.  February  14.  edition  of 
the  Poultryman,  trad«  paper  of  the  In- 
dustry, I  found  the  explanation  of  the 
most  expert  ot>servers  for  the  seriousness 
of  the  drop.  The  lead  story  in  the  Poul- 
tryman was  on  the  egg  market  and  stated 
that  the  price  break  was  "due  to  heavier 
production  and  extra  volume  to  satisfy 
futures  contracts." 

On  an  Inside  page,  the  Umer-Barry 
report  said: 

Surplus  eggB  and  selling  pressure  have 
disrupted  the  New  York  and  Chicago  whole- 
sale I  egg  I  markets. 

Egg  receipts  in  the  New  York  market 
included  both  fresh  shipments  and  short- 
held  cars  delivered  against  January  fu- 
tures contracts,  the  analysis  explained, 
adding: 

Offerings  of  these  short-held  cars  are  re- 
ported priced  at  various  discounts  below  the 
spot-market  levels,  and  this  has  exerted  s 
depressing,  disruptive,  and  undermining  in- 
fluence. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  written  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  thank mg  him  for 
his  prompt  decision  to  support  the  mar- 
ket and  requesting  information  on  the 
effect  of  futures  trading  In  the  present 
situation.  In  this  letter.  I  have  raised 
the  question  of  need  for  congressional 
study  of  this  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  put  in  the  Record  the  two  articles 
to  which  I  have  alluded  and  a  copy  of 
my  letter  to  Secretary  Freeman. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  study  of  verti- 
cal Integration  and  chainstore  market- 
ing of  food  products  suggested  in  the 
President's  farm  message  should  be 
made,  and  that  futures  markets  should 
be  examined  very  carefully  at  the  same 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Eoo    Surplus    Keys    Pricks    at    New    York 
Mart — Further  Slump  on  Tuesday   Indi- 
cates Ovcrsupplt;  Promotions  Slatvd 
New  York. — Too  many  eggs,  due  to  a  com- 
bination   of   heavier   production    and    extra 
volume  to  satisfy  futures  contracts.  Is  the 
reason  behind  the  weak  egg  market. 
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Tuesday's  drop  here,  preceding  the  Lin- 
coln's Birthday  market  holiday,  was  another 
step  that  has  made  February  a  glum  month 
for  eggmen.  No  appreciable  price  Increase 
Is  In  sight  until  Easter  approaches 

Although  receipts  of  top  grade  eggs  here 
were  not  considered  to  be  heavy,  they  were 
more  tiian  ample  for  needs.  This,  coupled 
with  the  surplus  of  mldwestern  eggs,  con- 
tinued to  exert  selling  pressure. 

Marketmen  reported  that  retail  orders  this 
week  were  generally  good.  Chainstore  fea- 
tures are  anticipated  and  prices  may  reflect 
some  favorable  results  from  these  efforts. 

Weather  generally  has  been  favorable  for 
production.  This  week's  snowstorm,  which 
moved  up  through  Virginia,  the  Eastern 
Shore,  and  New  Jersey  dumped  at  least  6 
inches  In  many  areas,  but  Its  effect  on  pro- 
duction  was  deemed  negligible. 

The  South  has  experienced  higher  produc- 
tion during  the  past  few  weeks  and  local  eggs 
are  In  plentiful  supply  as  well. 

Most  eggmen  appeared  willing  to  settle 
for  Tuesday's  level  until  the  expected  Easter 
demand  results  In  Improved  prices. 

Eco  Market  Undermined  by  Surplus.  Linked 
to  Short-Hxlo   Futdrrs  Lots 

New  York. — Surplus  eggs  and  selling  pres- 
sure have  disrupted  the  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago wholesale  markets.  Confidence  has 
temporarily  evaporated,  but  there  is  no 
ground  for  pessimism.  Lenten  demand  lies 
Just  ahead. 

Heavy  selling  pressure  has  come  from  sur- 
plus offerings  of  mldwestern  top  whites  and 
mixed  colors.  Receipts  here  from  the  Mid- 
west have  been  heavy,  and  Include  both 
fresh  shipments  and  short-held  lots  de- 
livered against  the  January  futures  contracts, 
traded  on  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange. 

Offerings  of  these  short-held  cars  are  re- 
ported priced  at  varying  discounts  below  the 
spot-market  levels,  and  this  has  exerted  a 
depressing,  disruptive,  and  undermining  In- 
fluence. Before  heavy  deliveries  of  fresh 
eggs  on  the  futures  contracts  began  In  Chi- 
cago, those  In  storage  there  had  been  re- 
duced to  24.900  cases.  But  by  the  final  de- 
livery date.  January  31,  stocks  had  been  built 
to  125,400  cases.  Of  this  total,  probably  80,- 
000  cases  were  of  eggs  delivered  in  the  last 
week  of  January.  These  now  pose  a  threat 
to  the  market. 

Since  dealers  have  expressed  both  loudly 
and  widely  their  loss  of  confidence  in  the 
market,  the  average  buyer  has  held  purchas- 
ing to  a  minimum  for  more  than  a  week. 
P^irther  pressure  on  the  price  structure  la  not 
unlikely. 

Offerings  of  smaller  sizes  are  relatively 
light.  A  few  more  mediums  were  available 
during  the  past  week,  and  some  chains  have 
featured  them. 

Hen  turkey  prices  remained  unchanged 
during  the  past  week,  but  sentiment  weak- 
ened noticeably.  Lower  offering  prices  have 
failed  to  attract  business.  Only  limited 
purchasing  for  Washington's  Birthday  Is  ex- 
pected. Purchasing  for  retail  sale  has  been 
light  on  consumer-sized  toms.  14  to  22 
pounds,  but  limited  stocks  contribute  to  a 
steadier  feeling. 

A  lessening  of  sales  to  suppliers  and  fur- 
ther processors  has  cut  Into  the  market 
strength  of  toms  over  22  pounds.  Rolls, 
roasts,  and  major  parts  continue  In  good  de- 
mand. Frozen  fowl  are  meeting  seasonally 
good  sale.  Rock  Cornish  hens  and  roasters 
move  well. 

February  14.  1964. 
Hon.  Orvillc  Freeman. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  First,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  Department  for 
your  very  prompt  decision  to  buy  eggs  for 
school  lunch,  relief  food  programs,  and  sur- 


plus removal  to  offset  the  serious  drop  In 
prices  which  has  Just  occurred.  I  know 
that  the  Department's  prompt  decision  to 
start  buying  as  early  as  possible  Is  appre- 
ciated by  thousands  of  producers  in  my  own 
State  alone. 

Second.  I  am  enclosing  a  reproduction  of 
two  articles  from  the  Poultryman  for  Fri- 
day. February  14.  a  poultry  industry  trade 
paper.  As  you  will  note,  the  lead  story 
reports  that  a  surplus  "and  extra  volume 
to  satisfy  futures  contracts,  is  the  reason 
behind  the  weak  egg  market."  The  second 
story  attributes  the  decline  to  a  surplus  and 
"short-held  futures  lots." 

I  would  appreciate  all  the  Information  the 
Department  can  give  me  as  to  the  effect  of 
futures  trading  and  futures  transactions  in 
this  serious  decline  of  egg  market  prices.  If 
there  Is  not  sufficient  Information  available 
to  the  Department  to  determine  the  effect  of 
futures  trading  in  relation  to  the  decline,  I 
expect  to  ask  for  a  congressional  study  to  be 
made  and  would  appreciate  your  views  and 
advice  in  relation  to  the  need  for  such  con- 
gressional action. 

Sincerely, 

Oxoscz  McOovern. 


FAILURE  OF  ECONOMIC   QUARAN- 
TINE OF  CUBA 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
troit News  In  its  editorial  yesterday 
spoke  the  hard  truth  about  our  efforts 
effectively  to  apply  economic  quaran- 
tine to  Cuba.  We  can  wish  it  were 
otherwise,  but  we  serve  ourselves  poorly 
to  pretend  this  effort  goes  well.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Quarantine  of  Cuba  a  Failure — Trade 
Curbs  Don't  Work 

The  U.S.  economic  quarantine  of  Cuba  Is 
a  failure  because  other  nations  won't  let  it 
work.  The  other  nations  are  not  confined 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Red  China,  and  their 
respective  camp  followers.  The  quarantine 
breakers  now  Include  our  major  oold  war 
allies. 

They  refuse  to  accept  our  thesis  that 
Americans  are.  because  of  their  re^mnslblllty 
for  hemispheric  defense,  in  effect  in  a  mili- 
tary confrontation  with  Castro.  They  rate 
him  as  an  undoubted  nuisance  to  us,  but  not 
a  menace.  He  is  not  in  their  front  yard,  so 
they  can  afford  to  be  relatively  objective. 

They  are  willing  to  agree  that  there  Is 
some  validity  to  our  contention  that  an 
American  quarantine  can  make  Castro  so 
costly  to  Khrushchev  that  Moscow  will 
throw  in  its  hand  and  not  try  to  underwrite 
more  Red -Inspired  revolutions  in  Latin 
America.  But  their  counterargument  is  that 
a  trade  boycott  only  stiffens  Cuban  resist- 
ance to  us  and  tends  to  present  Khrushchev 
as  the  only  friend  of  the  Cuban  people. 

The  visit  of  Britain's  Sir  Alec  Douglas- 
Home  to  Mr.  Johnson,  and  their  publicly  ad- 
mitted failure  to  settle  their  differences 
about  whether  it's  wise  to  trade  with  Cuba — 
or  any  other  Communist  nation — revealed 
in  stark  simplicity  the  growing  divergence 
between  this  Nation  and  Its  allies.  At  issue 
Is  not  only  how  to  wage  economic  cold  war, 
but  whether  that  sort  of  war  should  be 
waged  at  all. 

Our  wheat  deal  with  Moscow  did  not  alone 
trigger  this  split  Trade  between  free  West 
Europe  and  Red  East  Europe  is  Increasing 
steadily  in  a  reversal  to  a  traditional  Euro- 
pean pattern.  Canada  stepped  in  and  com- 
pleted massive  grain  deals  with  both  Russia 
and  China. 

The  British,  who  have  no  surplus  food  to 
sell  anyone,  promptly  scrid  til  million  worth 


of  buses  to  Castro,  brushing  aside  our  pro- 
tests. And  Canada.  France,  and  West  Oer- 
mtkny  were  already  doing  business  with  Ha- 
vana, while  Spain,  Italy,  and  Japan  Joined 
the  lineup  for  trade  deals  with  Cuba. 

Something  else  sparked  the  rush.  Castro 
completed  a  deal  with  Khrushchev  that 
guaranteed  a  market  for  Cuban  sugar  until 
1970  A  firm  price  of  6  cents  a  pound  pro- 
tected Castro  against  world  market  price 
fiuctuations.  Khrushchev  was  really  Castro's 
"sugar  daddy."  Havana  had  money  to  buy 
the  world's  goods  that  America  denied  it. 
Our  economic  quarantine  of  our  offshore 
Island  was  now  In  disarray. 

"Trade  boycotts  don't  work,"  Sir  Alec 
Home  said  bluntly  In  Washington.  Except 
in  war,  they  don't.  West  Germany  trades 
with  East  Germany  and  Is  rushing  through 
deals  with  all  the  satellites.  De  Gaulle  wUl 
trade  with  anyone — i>artlcularly,  now.  Red 
China.  The  Conrunon  Market  won't  hesitate 
to  do  business  with  its  Communist  neigh- 
bors. And  with  the  Soviet  Union  launched 
on  a  t4  billion-a-year  fertilizer  crash  pro- 
gram to  ball  itself  out  of  its  agricultural 
mess,  those  who  have  what  Khrushchev  can 
buy  will  be  beating  a  trail  to  his  door. 

In  a  sense,  the  failure  of  our  Cubftn 
quarantine  can  be  salutary.  In  microcosm 
it  presents  a  problem  for  us  that  is  wt»'ld- 
wlde.  Our  allies  may  not  be  behaving  as  we 
would  like,  but  they  are  not  going  to  buck 
a  trend.  It  is  this  Nation  that  will  have  to 
face  a  readjustment  in  policy. 


RESOLUTIONS  MEMORIALIZtNO  THE 
LATE  PRESIDENT  JOHN  FITZGER- 
ALD KENNEDY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  requested  to  pl£U%  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  resolutions  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Federal  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  Capitol  Hill  Chapter  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association,  and  the  United 
Nations  League  of  Lawyers,  memorializ- 
ing the  late  President  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy.  These  resolutions  are  not  only 
appropriately  worded,  but  they  bear  a 
significant  message  from  the  legal  pro- 
fession in  respect  of  a  great  President 
who  believed  in  the  rule  of  law  rather 
than  the  rule  of  men. 

The  activities  of  the  Capitol  Hill  Chap- 
ter of  the  Federal  Bar  Association  de- 
serve to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
all  Members  of  Congress.  I  have  a  short 
prepared  statement  on  these  activities, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  and  the  aforementioned  reso- 
lutions be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Capitol  Hill  Chapter  of  the  Federal 
Bar  Association  is  compyosed  exclusively  of 
attorneys  serving  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  300  members 
of  the  chapter  Include  Senators,  Representa- 
tives, committee  counsel,  congressional  staff 
assistants,  and  Library  of  Congress  lawyers. 

In  addition  to  an  active  program  designed 
to  meet  the  need  of  congressional  lawyers, 
the  chapter  conducts  a  wide  variety  of  ac- 
tivities for  the  benefit  of  all  members  of  the 
Capitol  Hill  community.  One  of  the  most 
outstanding  projects  in  the  chapter's  service 
to  staff  aids  is  iU  congressional  orienta- 
tion programs.  During  this  Congress,  brief- 
Ings  have  been  held  on  major  legislation, 
such  as  the  tax  bill;  the  provisions  of  the 
franking  laws;  the  intricacies  of  legislative 
parliamentary  procedure;  the  handling  of 
cases  Involving  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service;   and  the  services  of  the 
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Office  of  Legislative  Counsel  and  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

The  chapter  has  Inaugurated  a  series  of 
programs  designed  to  help  staff  members 
develop  proficiency  In  the  drafting  of  bills 
and  statutes.  This  series  will  also  serve  to 
enable  congressional  staff  aids  to  analyze 
and  interpret  the  adequacy  of  proposed  leg- 
islation. The  first  speaker  in  this  series  was 
Dr  Charles  Zlnn.  House  law  revision  counsel 
and  principal  architect  of  the  United  States 
Code,  who  spoke  on  "How  To  Use  the  United 
States  Code." 

The  chapter's  monthly  luncheon  programs 
are   open    to   all   Members  of   Congress   and 
their  staff,  whether  or  not  they  are  lawyers. 
During  the  past  year  the  chapter  sponsored 
such    timely   and   provocative   programs   as: 
Representative  John  V.  Undsay.  Republican, 
of    New   York,   on   "Congress.   Congressional 
Staffs    and    Conflicts    of    Interest";    Senator 
John   S.   Sparkman.  Democrat,   of  Alabama. 
"Supreme  Court  Decisions  on  Prayer  In  the 
Public  Schools":  Theodore  Sorenson.  special 
counsel  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
"Decisionmaking  In  the  White  House":  Jack 
Anderson.     Washington     correspondent     for 
Parade    magazine,    "Capitol    Hill    Confiden- 
tial";   Henry  H.  Fowler,  Under  Secretary  of 
the    Treasury,    "The    President's    1963    Tax 
Program";    Representative    Arch    A.    Moore. 
Jr .   Republican,   of   West  Virginia.   "Aid   to 
Indigent    Criminal    Defendants    In    Federal 
Courts";  Representative  John  E.  Moss.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  California.  "Congressional  Access  to 
Information";  Roscoe  Drummond.  nationally 
syndicated  columnist.  "Does  Congress  Have  a 
Future?"  and   W    Averell   Harrlman.   Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs.  "For- 
eign Policy  Today." 

In  order  to  promote  a  deep  understanding 
and  better  relations  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches,  the  chapter  has  In- 
stituted a  series  of  Informal  luncheons  fea- 
turing the   general   counsels  of  the  various 
executive  agencies   and  departments.     First 
speaker  in  this  series  was  Arnold  Ordman. 
General   Counsel.   National   Labor  Relations 
Board.     A  program  designed  to  foster  better 
relations  between   the  legislative  and   Judi- 
cial branches  Is  being  planned  for  the  month 
of  March.     The  chapter  will  be  hosts  at  a 
special  reception  honoring  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary during  the  Judicial  Conference  to  be 
held  here  In  Washington  on  March  16.  1964. 
The    Capitol    Hill    chapter    In    May    1963. 
sponsored   a  Law  Day  hearing.  In   conjunc- 
tion with  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights,  on   the  topic  "Law  In  a 
Totalitarian  Society."     Special  guests  of  the 
chapter    at   the    hearing    were   several    high 
school  classes  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Virginia,  and  Maryland  area.     The  witnesses 
at  this  hearing  Included  Dr.  Sidney  Jacoby. 
professor  of  law  at  Georgetown   University 
and  special  counsel  at  the  Nuremburg  trials, 
on    Nazi    Germany;     Dr.    William    Solyom- 
Fekete,   former  member   of   the   Hungarian 
Parliament,  on  Communist  Hungary:  and  Dr. 
Luis  E.  AguUar.  former  professor  of  philos- 
ophy of  law  at  Cuba's  Orlente  University,  on 
Castro  Cuba.     The  statements  and  evidence 
Included  In  the  hearing  were  profoundly  In- 
dicative of  extreme  deprivations  of  liberties 
m  totalitarian  states,  and  of  the  cherished 
traditions    of    democracy    among    freedom- 
loving  peoples  throughout  the  world. 

Law  Day.  U.S.A..  May  1.  1964.  Is  not  In  the 
too  distant  future.  It  behooves  all  Members 
of  Congress,  especially  those  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession,  to  think  seri- 
ously about  the  fundamental  tenets  of  our 
legal  way  of  life  and  of  our  duties  not  only 
to  our  Government  but  to  our  profession  of 
the  law. 

Resolution    or   rm    National    Cotti»cil    of 
THE     Federal     Bab     association     Adopted 
Unanimouslt,   Novimbib   27.    1963 
John     Fitzgerald    Kennedy    was    a    great 

American  President,  dedicated  to  principles 


of  the  rule  of  law.  of  freedom,  and  the  equal- 
ity of  men:  and  consecrated  to  their  fulfill- 
ment. He  was  a  strong  and  qualified  leader 
and  an  Inspiring  head  of  the  Executive  De- 
partment. Let  It  be  recorded  here  that  we 
so  regarded  him.  and  that  we  share  the 
depth  of  the  sense  of  loss  and  sorrow  of  all 
Americans  because  of  his  tragic  and  un- 
timely passing. 

Let  It  further  be  recorded  here  that  he  has 
by  his  devotion,  courage,  and  determination 
set  for  us.  as  lawyers  and  as  servants  or  for- 
mer servants  of  the  general  government,  an 
example  which  will  continue  to  urge  ms 
toward  these  goals  through  all  the  time 
which  can  be  foreseen. 
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Our  help  Is  In  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who 
made  heaven  and  earth. 

Give  unto  the  Lord.  O  ye  kindreds  of  peo- 
ple; give  unto  the  Lord  glory  and  strength. 
Honor     and     majesty     are     before     Him: 
strength  and  beauty  are  In  His  sanctuary. 
Let  us  pray. 

Blessed  and  glorious  Lord  God  Almighty, 
by  whose  power,  wisdom,  and  love  all  things 
are  sanctified,  enlightened,  and  made  perfect, 
be  merciful  unto  us.  We  beseech  Thee  to 
cause  Thy  face  to  shine  upon  us. 

O  Thou  who  art  the  Creator  and  lover  of 
all  men.  by  whom  all  souls  do  live,  we  give 
thanks  to  Thee  for  having  permitted  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  to  dwell  and  work 
among  us.  recalling  all  In  him  that  made 
others  love  him.  We  thank  Thee  for  the 
goodness  and  truth  that  have  passed  from 
his  life  into  the  lives  of  others  and  made 
the  world  richer  for  his  presence.  We  bless 
and  praise  Thee  for  the  example  he  has  given 
us  of  personal  integrity  and  courage  and  of 
hope  and  love  and  devotion  to  duty  for  this 
our  country,  and  of  love  and  concern  lor 
Thy  people  everywhere,  not  only  for  their 
physical  well-being  but  also  their  Intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  well-being,  and  for  his 
constant  desire  for  and  effort  to  bring  Thy 
peace  to  this  world. 

Grant  we  beseech  Thee  to  his  widow  and 
children  and  to  the  other  members  of  his 
family  the  comfort  of  Thy  presence  and  the 
ministry  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  renewing  with- 
in them  the  gifts  of  patience  and  enduring 
love.  Grant  that  Thy  strength  and  consola- 
tion may  be  given  them  and  endue  them  with 
holy  thoughts  and  a  loving  hope. 

We  thank  Thee  that  deep  In  the  human 
heart  Is  an  unquenchable  trust  that  life  does 
not  end  with  death,  that  the  Father,  who 
made  us.  will  care  for  us  beyond  the  bounds 
of  vision,  even  as  He  has  cared  for  us  In 
this  earthly  world. 

O  Lord  our  God.  In  whom  light  for  the 
darkness  resldeth  for  the  Godly,  we  pray 
Thee  In  this  troublesome  time  to  grant  that 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  may  save  our  President. 
Lyndon  Balnea  Johnson,  from  all  false 
choices,  and  that  In  Thy  light  he  may  find 
light  for  his  guidance,  and  In  Thy  straight 
path  he  may  not  stumble. 

We  beseech  Thee  O  God  to  forgive  those 
national  sins  which  do  so  easily  beset  us. 
our  wanton  waste  of  the  wealth  of  soil  and 
sea.  our  desecration  of  natural  beauty,  our 
heedlessness  of  those  who  come  after  us  If 
only  we  be  served:  our  love  of  money,  our 
contempt  for  small  things  and  our  worship 
of  big  things,  our  neglect  of  backward 
peoples  and  minority  groups,  our  cults  of 
hate  for  those  whose  views  differ  from  ours 
and  our  pride  of  life.  We  humbly  beseech 
Thee  that  we  may  prove  ourselves  a  people 
mindful  of  Thy  favor  and  glad  to  do  Thy 
will.  Endue  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  all 
those  to  whom  In  Thy  name  we  entrust  the 
authority  of  government  that  there  may  be 
Justice  and  peace  at  home,  and  that  through 
obedience  to  Thy  law  we  may  show  forth 
Thy  praise  among  the  nations  of  the  earth: 
and.  Beloved  Father,  grant  each  of  us  guid- 


ance to  recognize  and  strength  to  bear  our 
Individual  responsibilities. 

Now  unto  the  King  Eternal.  Immortal,  In- 
visible, the  only  wise  God.  be  honor  and 
glory  forever  and  ever.    Amen. 

UNtrED  Nations  League  or  Lawters 
Whereas  the  sudden  and  untimely  death 
of   President   John   Fitzgerald   Kennedy    oc- 
curred   on    November    22.    1963.    at    Dallas. 

Tex.;  and  ^  , 

Whereas  President  Kennedy  had  long  ac- 
tively supported  the  purposes  and  objectives 
of  the  United  Nations  to  the  furtherance  of 
which  the  United  Nations  League  of  Lawyers 
Is  also  dedicated;  and 

Whereas  President  Kennedy  has  performed 
outstanding  service  in  furthering  the  hu- 
manitarian purposes  of  the  United  Nations 
not  only  In  the  United  States  of  America 
but  throughout  the  world  by  supporting  na- 
tional and  International  programs  to  elim- 
inate disease,  to  eliminate  unjust  discrim- 
ination between  peoples  based  on  race,  color, 
creed,  or  national  origin,  to  provide  education 
and  to  house  and  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
young  and  the  aged;  and 

Whereas  President  Kennedy  was  for  many 
years  a  strong  leader  In  activities  designed 
to  promote  world  peace  and  has  brought 
about  adoption  of  measures  such  as  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  has  taken  steps  In  support  of 
the  splendid  work  and  the  continuance  of  the 
United  Nations;  and 

Whereas  the  death  of  President  Kennedy 
has  caused  great  sorrow  and  a  feeling  of  loss 
to  people  throughout  the  world  who  had 
been  encouraged  by  hte  devotion,  courage 
and  determination  In  support  of  the  objec- 
tives above  set  forth  and  of  the  rule  of  law 
In  the  world : 

Resolved.  That  we.  members  of  the  United 
Nations  League  of  Lawyers,  hereby  express 
our  feeling  of  concern  over  the  crime  against 
the  United  States  and  against  free  peoples 
throughout  the  world  that  was  committed 
In  the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy, 
and  our  feeling  of  sympathy  to  his  family 
and  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  at  the  same  time  hereby  me- 
morialize and  commend  to  high  esteem  the 
memory  of  the  late  President  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy. 
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Resolution  or  the  Capttol  Hill  Chaptee  or 
the  Federal  Bab  Association  Memorializ- 
ing the  Late  President  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy 

Whereas  the  late  President  of  the  United 
States  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  a  great 
President  and  leader  who  was  dedicated  to 
the  principle  of  the  rule  of  law;  and 

Whereas  he  sponsored,  supported,  and  was 
dedicated  to  measures  to  Improve  the  welfare 
and  equality  of  mankind  and  to  Insure  peace 
In  the  world;  and 

Whereas  this  chapter  of  the  Federal  Bar 
Association  feels  that  all  functions  of  the 
chapter  of  a  social  or  quasi-social  nature 
should  be  canceled  during  the  official  30-day 
period  of  mourning  for  the  late  President  of 
the  United  States;   and 

Whereas  this  chapter  has  scheduled  a  De- 
cember monthly  luncheon  meeting  and  has 
made  preparations  together  with  the  Empire 
State  chapter  for  a  large  reception  In  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club.  New  York  City,  on  the 
evening  of  December  18,  1962,  in  honor  of 
the  Federal  Judiciary;  and 

Whereas  as  lawyers,  the  members  of  this 
chapter  wish  to  express  our  sympathy  In  the 
great  and  tragic  loss  of  the  late  John  FlU- 
gerald  Kennedy:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  chapter  hereby  memo- 
rializes and  commends  to  high  esteem  the 
memory  of  the  late  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
as  a  truly  great  President  of  the  United 
States. 

It  Is  directed  that  the  aforemenMoned 
events  of  the  chapter  be  canceled  and  that 


a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
widow  of  the  late  President  as  a  token  of 
sympathy  and  of  great  respect. 


CITATTON  TO  CHARLES  H.  STOD- 
DARD BY  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  SOIL  AND  WATER  CONSERVA- 
TION DISTRICTS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  4  the  National  Association  of 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Districts 
gave  a  conservation  citation  to  Charles 
H.  Stoddard,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  I  am  delighted  that  this 
has  occurred  because  it  is  evidence  of  the 
increasing  effectiveness  with  which  this 
Bureau  is  performing  an  impKjrtant  con- 
servation role.  In  the  Western  United 
States  there  are  over  180  million  acres 
of  public  lands  which  it  administers. 

We  have  as  our  basic  responsibility 
the  preservation  of  a  fertile  mantle  of 
soil  on  our  Nation.  I  have  long  believed 
that  to  do  this  we  must  protect  our  water 
resources  by  controlling  runoff  and  con- 
serving the  use  of  water.  On  the  great 
rangeland  area  managed  by  this  agency, 
there  is  a  paramount  need  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  grass  resource  is  used  for 
the  benefit  of  livestock  and  wildlife  in 
a  manner  which  meets  our  conservation 
obligations. 

One  of  the  finest  ways  in  which  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  can  de- 
velop an  aggresaive  and  effective  program 
of  soil  and  water  conservation  is  through 
close  working  relationships  with  ranch- 
ers, farmers,  and  other  landowners. 
One  of  the  most  effective  groups  with 
which  the  Bureau  can  work  is  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation Districts.  For  these  reasons  I 
am  delighted  to  see  that  the  National 
Association  of  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Districts  has  given  a  citation  for 
conservation  achievements  to  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  and  to  its  Director. 
Charles  H.  Stoddard. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
citation  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Association  or  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts  Citation  to 
Charles  H.  Stoddard 

For  his  consistent  efforts  to  develop  an 
effective  conservation  partnership  between 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  In  areas 
of  Intermingled  public  and  private  land 
ownership  throughout  the  country; 

For  his  continuing  recognition  that  local 
people  and  local  institutions  are  a  source 
of  strength  In  the  long  campaign  to  protect 
and  develop  the  Nation's  natural  resources; 

For  his  perceptive  studies  In  the  field  of 
farm  forestry  and  his  Invaluable  encourage- 
ment to  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts In  asserting  their  contribution  to  forest 
management  and  production;  and 

For  his  evident  and  gratifying  determina- 
tion to  act  forcefully  In  behalf  of  conserva- 
tion and  multiple  use  of  the  Nation's  re- 
served lands  In  constructive  alliance  with 
local  conservation  districts  and  other  orga- 
nizations directly  concerned; 

We.  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation Districts,  are  honored  to  present  to 
Charles  H.  Stoddard,  Director  of  the  Bureau 


of    Land    Management,    the    Distinguished 
Service  Award  of  this  association. 

Given  In  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  on  the  fifth  day 
of  February  1964. 

Marion  S.  Monk,  Jr., 

President. 


PRESIDENT     JOHNSON'S     MESSAGE 
ON  HEALTH 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  President 
Johnson's  message  on  health  to  Congress 
on  February  10,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  and  important 
statements  regarding  widespread  do- 
mestic needs  that  I  have  seen  proposed. 

The  message  appropriately  related  to 
all  our  citizens,  old  and  young,  rich  and 
poor,  for  a  first-class  nation  cannot 
afford  to  have  second-class  services  for 
some  of  its  people.  We  need  to  promote 
progress  in  every  way  possible  in  all  the 
fields  of  medicine:  in  the  training  of 
needed  medical  and  nursing  personnel, 
in  the  construction  of  necessary  facilities, 
and  in  the  development  of  new  and  better 
drugs.  And  we  need  to  make  the  benefits 
of  this  progress  available  to  all  our  peo- 
ple, at  low  cost  or  free  if  they  are  poor, 
at  a  fair  cost  if  they  are  not. 

The  relationship  between  rising  health 
hazards  and  urban  centers  of  papulation 
is  clearly  established.  So  Is  that  of  ill 
health  and  poverty.  Rhode  Island, 
which  is  almost  all  urban  in  its  struc- 
ture, has  a  high  rate  of  unemployment 
and  a  high  percentage  of  persons  over 
65  who  will  benefit  greatly  if  we  can 
marshal  our  forces  in  Congress  and  en- 
act the  President's  program.  It  can  be 
enacted,  we  know  it  should  be  enacted, 
and  we  must  dedicate  our  efforts  to  see 
that  it  is  enacted.  My  pledge  is  to  that 
goal. 

LOW  SALARIES  OF  OVERSEA 
TEACHERS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  ever 
since  1960  teachers  in  our  oversea 
schools  under  the  Defense  Department 
have  been  seeking  to  secure  salary 
adjustments  to  observe  the  principle  of 
comparability  with  stateside  teacher  pay 
adopted  in  the  Overseas  Teachers  Pay 
Act  of  1959.  They  have  repeatedly  run 
into  excuses,  delays,  and  denials  of  their 
requests,  even  though  a  Defense  De- 
partment study  itself  some  time  ago 
made  a  recommendation  for  an  increase 
in  per-pupil  expenditures  from  the  pres- 
ent $285  to  $325. 

The  "Washington  Report"  to  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  recently  re- 
counted the  anger  of  the  teachers  in 
these  schools,  which  comprises  the  Na- 
tion's seventh  largest  school  system. 
They  finally  were  granted  a  $2-a-week 
raise  this  year,  the  first  since  the  $2  in- 
crease given  in  1960.  During  the  same 
period,  according  to  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  teacher  salaries  in  the 
United  States  have  risen  by  15.3  percent. 
On  receiving  the  smfeU  increase,  teachers 
have  been  returning  the  money  to  the 
Defense  Department  as  an  insult,  in 
effect  saying  "If  this  is  the  best  you  can 
do,  keep  it." 

On  Wednesday  a  delegation  from  the 
National  Education  Association  and  its 
Oversea  Teachers  Association  is  meet- 


ing with  Assistant  Secretary  Cyrus  Vance 
on  this  problem.  On  the  answers  from 
that  meeting  depends  the  question  of 
legal  action  they  have  been  empowered 
to  initiate  to  secure  the  carrying  out  of 
the  mandate  of  the  Overseas  Teachers 
Pay  Act  of  1959.  Since  the  president  of 
the  NEA  is  Dr.  Robert  Wyatt,  of  Indiana,  . 
I  have  taken  a  personal  interest  in  this 
problem  and  sincerely  hope  that  the  De- 
fense Department  may  be  willing  to  settle 
the  matter  with  justice  for  the  teachers 
after  all  the  lengthy  delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor report  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington    Report;    (2   TEOtTBLE 
(By  Josephine  Ripley) 

Ever  get  a  raise  you  wanted  to  return  with 
a  "can  you  spare  It"  note? 

American  teachers  overseas  have,  and  they 
are  sending  It  back  to  Uncle  Sam  In  indig- 
nant rejection. 

These  are  the  teachers  In  schools  for  the 
children  of  military  personnel.  They  are 
teaching  In  some  285  schools  In  25  countries. 

Letters  returning  a  i2-a-week  raise  are  ar- 
riving with  embarrassing  regularity  on  the 
desk  of  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Dillon,  and  some  are 
even  going  to  President  Johnson  at  the 
White  House. 

Teachers  feel  they  are  entitled  to  more; 
that  they  were  promised  more  under  the 
Overseas  Teachers  Pay  Act  of  1959;  that  an 
adjustment  Is  long  overdue:  and  if  all  Uncle 
Sam  can  give  them  by  way  of  a  raise  Is  $2 
a  week,  he  needs  it  more  than  they  do. 

So  far,  nearly  $2,000  has  been  returned. 

The  Pentagon  Is  attempting  to  send  It 
back  with  "nice  letters,"  as  someone  put  it. 
The  teachers  are  not  appeased. 

They  i>olnt  out  that  Congress  voted  In  1959 
to  bring  their  salaries  up  to  those  received 
by  teachers  In  comparable  schools  In  the 
United  States. 

Immediately  following  this.  In  1960,  they 
received  a  $2-a-week  Increase.  They  were 
disappointed  that  It  wasn't  more,  but  they 
felt  fxirther  Increases  would  follow.  They 
didn't:  they  stopped. 

Then  the  Defense  Department  eked  out 
another  $2  raise  for  the  1963-64  school  year. 
This  was  when  the  teachers  blew  up.  The 
revolt  started  in  Madrid  when  American 
teachers  there  affiliated  with  the  Overseas 
Federation  of  Teachers,  began  stuffing  the  $2 
In  envelopes  and  sending  them  back. 

Almost  simultaneously,  American  teachers 
In  Ankara,  Turkey,  affiliated  with  the  Over- 
seas Education  Association  had  the  same 
idea. 

Now  It  Is  an  organized  drive,  with  teach- 
ers from  all  over  the  world  Joining  In  this 
emphatic  rejection. 

The  Pentagon  claims  that  the  "arbitrary" 
$285  per  pupil  limitation  on  funds  available 
for  the  Defense  Department's  oversea  de- 
pendents schools  makes  It  Impossible  for 
them  to  make  any  substantial  adjustment  In 
salaries. 

The  National  Education  Association,  which 
is  backing  teachers  to  the  hilt,  says  the  $285 
limitation  has  no  bearing  on  the  case,  and 
that  It  has  not  prevented  salary  Increases  In 
the  case  of  school  administrators. 

The  NEA  earlier  warned  teachers  against 
taking  oversea  Jobs  because  of  the  low,  out- 
of-llne  salaries.  The  Defense  Department 
took  It  lightly  claiming  the  NEA  warning 
had  only  helped  to  Interest  teachers  In  over- 
sea schools.  There  was  no  dearth  of  appli- 
cants. 

But  officials  may  be  less  casual  about  It 
now. 
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Although  the  1965  budget  Increases  the  per 
pupU  expenditure  In  oversea  schools  to  taSS. 
the  NEA  points  out  that  this  Is  an  Increase 
of  only  3.5  percent  and  too  little  to  take 
care  of  the  salary  increase  due  teachers. 

Oversea  teachers  are  paid  from  $4,435  to 
$6,215  The  average  salaries  in  large  urban 
school  districts — with  which  oversea  salaries 
are  equated  by  policy  directive — range  from 
$4,941  to  $8,480.  Teachers  salaries  in  the 
TTnited  States  have  risen  by  15  3  percent 
since  1960.  says  the  NEA. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  teachers  over- 
seas "have  lost  more  than  $4  million  in  the 
past  3  years  due  to  the  failure  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  pay  the  salaries 
rightfully  due  them."  This  is  the  way  Wil- 
liam G.  Carr.  executive  secretary  of  the  NEA 
figures  It. 

The  NEA  deplores  school  conditions  over- 
seas, describing  them  as  "of  the  horse  and 
buggy  era"  while  the  Military  Establishment 
with  which  they  are  associated  "is  geared  to 
an  age  of  space  exploration  " 

The  oversea  school  system  is  the  Nation's 
seventh  largest.  It  employs  7.262  teachers 
for  170.000  children  from  the  Ist  through 
the  12th  grades 

"We  are  not  asking  special  favors  for  the 
teachers  of  oversea  dependents  schools,"  says 
Mr  Carr.  "but  we  are  asking  that  a  law  of 
Congress  be  respected  and  that  the  dis- 
criminatory treatment  now  accorded  to  these 
teachers  be  replaced  by  Justice." 

Until  It  is.  teachers  overseas  are  Intent 
on  "rubbing  It  In"  by  returning  a  raise  they 
feel  is  too  little,  too  late,  and  too  bad. 


SEPARATION  OP  CHURCH  AND 
STATE 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  an  excellent 
address  delivered  by  Richard  P.  Glfford. 
In  Lynchburg.  Va..  on  the  subject  of  the 
separation  of  church  and  state. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Gnu>iNO   ro«  th«  Battle  ro«  Pbeedom:    An 
Analysis    or    thk    Chuich-Statk     Issue 

TODAT 

(An  address  by  Richard  P.  Glfford  in 
Lynchbvirg.  Va.) 

"Our  father's  God,  to  thee. 
Author  of  liberty. 
To  thee  we  sing. 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might. 
Great  God.  our  King." 

—Written  1833. 

The  State  Commissioner  of  Education  in 
New  York  declared  in  1963  that  henceforth 
the  above  stanza  of  "America"  could  no  long- 
er be  sung  as  a  part  of  official  school  ex- 
ercises. This  decision  was  an  extension  of 
the  "freedom"  from  official  prayer  ruling  In 
the  New  York  SUte  Regents  Prayer  case. 
That  the  highest  level  position  in  the  field 
of  education  in  the  largest  *and  most  In- 
fluential State  in  the  Union  could  reach  this 
conclusion  from  the  Supreme  Court  rulings 
is  a  disturbing  revelation  of  the  general  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  relationship  of 
church  and  state  and  of  the  basic  structure 
of  freedom.  Even  those,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  issue  who  have  objected  most  vio- 
lently to  the  Supreme  Court  ruling,  have 
failed  to  understand  the  basic  Issues.  While 
they  flght  skirmishes  for  prayer,  they  may 
lose  the  battle  for  freedom. 

The  basic  objective  of  this  paper  will  be 
to  bring  recognition  to  the  fact  we  are  In  a 
battle  for  freedom — a  battle  of  Ideas  for 
which  we  must  put  on  an  armor  of  under- 
standing, education  and  dedication. 


THI   SETTINO  FOB  THK   BATTLS 

The  history  of  man  can  be  considered  a 
record  of  his  struggles  to  achieve  a  full,  free 
and  happy  life  He  has  continually  fought 
with  his  fellow  man  with  words  or  with  clubs 
to  convince  him  that  one  path  to  the  ulti- 
mate goal  was  better  than  another.  At  mld- 
20th  century,  however,  the  clubs  available 
have  become  so  large  that  a  few  can  an- 
nihilate all  mankind,  including  the  protag- 
onist. The  nature  of  the  general  and  con- 
tinuing war  for  ultimate  liberty  Is.  therefore, 
changing.  The  "battles"  now  are  being 
fought  with  ideas.  Sometimes  the  attack  Is 
from  outside  and  sometimes  from  within. 
Sometimes  it  is  open  and  obvious;  other 
times  it  is  furtive  and  sinister  Almost  all 
are  being  fought  under  the  banner  of  free- 
dom— but  it  remains  for  the  bystander  to 
determine  what  freedom  and  whose  freedom. 

ENTU  THI  KZGKNTS  PBAm  CASK 

It  was  under  this  banner  of  freedom  that 
in  1958  a  group  of  US.  citizens  sought 
"freedom"  from  the  practice  of  prayer  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  York.  Their  argument 
was  based  on  the  concept  of  separation  of 
church  and  state  as  documented  in  the 
first  amendment  to  our  Constitution.  The 
case  ultimately  found  Its  way  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  and  on  June  25,  1062,  It  ruled 
in  favor  of  the  plaintiff. 

The  Court  ruled  simply  that  the  State,  in 
this  case  the  New  York  State  Regents,  could 
not  prescribe  a  prayer  for  use  In  the  opening 
of  the  schoolday  The  ruling  did  not  Involve 
relief  from  physical  oppression  nor  did  It 
force  others  to  lay  down  arms;  It  simply 
asked  the  State  to  cease  asking  Its  children 
to  say  something. 

And,  yet,  the  outcries  of  indignation  were 
the  greatest  In  the  Court's  history  That 
this  seemingly  simple  quest  for  a  "freedom" 
unleashed  an  era  of  volatile  and  expansive 
public  debate  can.  however,  be  a  most  re- 
warding product  of  our  governmental  sys- 
tem. For  out  of  It.  we  have  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  reexamine  our  political 
heritage.  This  naturally  has  led  to  study 
and  evaluation  of  the  relationship  of 
Christianity  to  our  political  system.  In  this 
study.  If  we  follow  through,  we  will  find  a 
basic  understanding  of  freedom  to  guide  us 
through  the  stormy  political  era  of  many 
quests  for  freedom  being  made  and  yet  to  be 
made  under  alluring  but  fraudulent  banners. 

THK  CRITKCH  AND  STATK  KXLATIONSHIP  THXOUCH 
HX8TOKT 

If  we  go  all  the  way  back  to  prehistoric 
times  and  make  some  suppositions  about  the 
earliest  social  groupings  of  multiple  families, 
as  determined  from  Informative  artifacts,  we 
would  first  find  a  society  built  on  authority 
of  physical  strength.  Then,  slowly  but  sure- 
ly, sagacity  In  development  and  application 
of  the  human  resources  of  the  group  became 
an  equally  significant  factor.  Some  people 
discovered  the  multiplying  force  of  "motiva- 
tion" of  others  and  made  good  use  of  it  to 
obtain  their  objectives.  "Motivation"  was 
built  on  various  form  of  superstitious  prac- 
tice developed  and  encouraged  by  the  leader. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  superstitions  be- 
came rules  and  regulations  of  a  god  system 
with  the  leader  firmly  established  as  being 
favored  and  In  direct  communication  with 
the  gods. 

In  the  earliest  recorded  history,  almost  all 
political  systems  were,  in  a  sense,  theocra- 
cies. Religion  was  the  binding  force  of  a 
nation.  The  king,  in  order  to  have  access  to 
this  unseen  force,  natxirally  bad  to  be  a  part 
of  the  religious  system.  Klther  he  was  the 
overall  head  and  the  spokesman  for  the  gods 
or  he  provided  all  power  of  his  official  office 
to  support  a  religion — so  long,  of  course,  as 
that  religion  provided  support  for  him. 

This  basic  relationship  t>etween  church 
and  state  continued  to  be  standard  practice 
even  in  the  earliest  Hebrew  nations  and, 
later.  In  the  earliest  Christian  nations.    One 


has  only  to  recall  the  long  recorded  history 
of  Western  Europe  from  AD.  400  to  about 
A.D.  1600  Monarchs  were  subject  to  sanc- 
tion, approval  and  sometimes  control  by  the 
church  The  monarchs.  In  sense,  were  only 
lay  administrators  for  a  religious  hierarchy. 

There  were,  of  course,  frequent  revolts 
from  this  relationship.  The  most  interesting 
of  these  revolts,  as  measured  by  the  Impact 
they  had  on  our  history,  were  those  In  Eng- 
land and  early  America. 

The  first  challenge  to  the  authority  of  the 
church  came  In  1172.  when  Henry  II  chose  to 
solve  his  problems  by  arranging  the  murder 
of  Thomas  A.  Becket.  The  latter,  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  had  championed 
church  rights  when  the  King  sought  Juris- 
diction over  the  clerg>-.  Following  addi- 
tional conflicts  In  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
the  papacy  actually  rebounded  with  new 
energy  and.  under  Pope  Innocent  III.  papal 
power  reached  Its  height  In  all  matters  of 
state.  It  was  not  until  the  second  half  of 
the  14th  century  that  the  conflict  arose  again 
in  England.  It  then  arose  in  the  Interest 
of  rights  of  a  national  church  versus  the 
papacy. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  John  Wycllffe 
translated  the  Bible  Into  English  and  pushed 
for  the  rights  of  all  men  to  have  access  to 
the  Scriptures.  He  was  supported  In  these 
efforts  by  Edward  III;  but  the  church  de- 
claimed him  as  a  heretic  and  his  life  was 
lived  out  In  a  retirement  of  escape.  The 
seeds  for  the  future  split  from  Rome  had, 
however,  been  planted.  And.  In  addition, 
the  concept  of  the  common  man  having  an 
individual  right  to  read  the  Bible  for  him- 
self was  destined  to  have  tremendous  Im- 
pact on  future  history,  particularly  with  the 
advent  of  the  printing  press  and  additional 
support  from  such  men  as  Huaa.  Luther,  and 
Calvin. 

But  the  undercurrent  of  religious  reform 
did  not  really  burst  forth  In  England  until 
Henry  VIII  challenged  the  power  of  the  pope 
over  the  latter's  refusal  to  dissolve  his  mar- 
riage to  Catherine  of  Aragon.  By  declaring 
himself  head  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Henry  vni  sparked  developments  beyond 
what  appeared  to  be  only  a  political  strug- 
gle. He  effectively  supplied  early  encourage- 
ment for  the  spiritual  revolution  of  protes- 
tantism in  England  that  was  Just  then  de- 
veloping. 

When  Parliament  gave  King  Henry  VIII 
the  title  of  Governor  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land by  the  Act  of  Supremacy  In  1534.  the 
first  phase  of  the  conflict  between  church 
and  state  had  been  concluded.  England  had 
dissolved  its  allegiance  to  a  broad  church 
power  and  In  its  stead  developed  a  church 
of  her  own.  At  the  same  time,  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  established  standards  of  worship 
along  with  flnes  and  penalties  for  dis- 
obedience. The  ties  between  the  state  and 
this  new  church  were,  if  anything,  even 
stronger  than  those  to  Rome  had  ever  been, 
but  the  position  of  the  monarch  was  clearly 
on  top  as  governor  of  the  church. 

LITK    UNDEX    STATK    CHT7KCH 

Concurrently,  however,  there  was  a  sig- 
nificant new  movement  of  education  In  re- 
ligious affairs  that  was  made  possible 
through  wider  dissemination  of  printed 
copies  of  the  Bible  in  English.  William 
Tyndale  had  been  a  prime  mover  in  this 
technique  of  education  and  had  once  said 
to  a  bishop,  "If  God  spares  my  life.  I  will 
cause  a  boy  that  drlveth  the  plow  shall  know 
more  of  the  Scripture  than  thou  dost."  As 
more  and  more  people  discovered  Christi- 
anity for  themselves,  and  as  the  new  Angli- 
can Church  tended  to  retain  some  of  the 
offensive  characteristics  of  the  Roman 
Church,  a  multiplicity  of  new  church  groups 
or  denominations  naturally  aroee. 

The  state.  In  support  of  Ita  national 
church,  actively  suppressed  the  rise  of  any 
new  religious  views  But,  In  1649,  the  pres- 
sure for  change  became  so  great  that  Oliver 
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Cromwell  was  able  to  take  over  in  a  form 
of  dictatorship.  Although  a  Puritan,  he 
proclaimed  religious  liberty  for  all — except, 
of  course,  those  who  believed  in  "popery  or 
prelacy."  And.  in  this  denial  of  liberty,  the 
followers  of  Cromwell  were  particularly 
savage. 

When  the  monarch  and  the  Church  of 
England  were  restored  In  1658.  the  most  nat- 
ural escape  for  those  still  seeking  greater 
religious  freedom  lay  in  coming  to  the  New 
World  Just  then  developing  from  colonies 
established  in  Virginia  and  New  England. 
The  vast  majority  of  early  colonists,  who 
sought  religious  freedom,  established  virtual 
theocracies  that  did  provide  freedom  for  one 
church  at  the  price  of  suppression  of  all 
other  churches.  It  was  a  sort  of  one-way 
freedom. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  at  the 
time  of  the  forming  of  the  Union  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  only  2  of  the 
13  States  allowed  religious  freedom— Rhode 
Island  and  Virginia.  All  others  demanded 
certain  beliefs,  ranging  from  belief  in  divine 
Inspiration  of  the  Bible  to  complete  accept- 
ance of  a  particular  religious  establishment. 

SEPARATION    OF    CHURCH    AND    STATE 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  second  conflict 
between  church  and  state  became  more 
clearly  defined.  The  stories  of  both  Rhode 
Island  and  Virginia  provide  good  background 
for  the  development  of  the  new  concept  of 
separation  of  church  and  state  that  finally 
found  Its  way  Into  our  Constitution. 

The  seeds  for  the  concept  of  separation  had 
been  planted  back  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Reformation.  In  1581,  Robert  Browne,  who 
organized  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
stated.  "A  true  church  is  a  company  or  num- 
ber of  believers  who  by  a  willing  covenant 
made  with  their  God  are  under  the  govern- 
ment of  God  and  Christ."  He  further  con- 
tended that  civil  government  should  be  re- 
spected but  have  no  authority  over  the 
church. 

In  1611.  the  Baptists,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  J.  Smythe.  Issued  a  declaration  of 
faith,  which  stated:  "The  magistrate  Is  not 
to  meddle  with  religion  or  matters  of  con- 
science, nor  compel  men  to  this  or  that  form 
of  religion." 

Shortly  after  the  founding  of  the  Puritan 
theocracy  In  Massachusetts.  Roger  Williams 
put  these  thoughts  into  action  when  he  de- 
fled  Its  authority  He  argued  against  the 
union  of  church  and  state  and  the  right  of 
civil  authorities  to  punish  violation  of  the 
first  five  commandments.  He  also  argued 
for  treatment  of  the  Indians  as  human  be- 
ings with  their  rights  to  land  to  be  respected. 
In  1639.  he  helped  establish  a  new  colony 
in  Providence.  R  I .  under  the  Baptists.  This 
colony  accorded  religious  freedom  to  all  with 
an  equal  share  In  government 

Virginia  started  with  the  same  church- 
state  relationship  as  existed  in  England. 
In  1619.  the  Church  of  England  was  declared 
the  state  church  to  be  supported  by  general 
taxation.  Other  religions  were  not  oppressed 
but  neither  were  they  given  any  support 
from  the  state. 

The  prosperity  of  Virginia  in  its  first  150 
years  built  an  extremely  well-educated  and 
well  read  aristocracy,  who  studied  the  works 
of  the  many  Protestant  reformers  and  the 
works  of  Bacon  and  Locke.  From  these 
studies,  such  men  as  George  Mason.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  James  Madison  developed  fur- 
ther the  concept  of  religious  freedom.  In 
1776.  the  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights  contained 
the  following  in  article  XVI: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly. 
That  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  frequent 
or  support  any  religious  worship,  place,  or 
ministry  whatever:  nor  shall  be  enforced, 
restrained,  molested,  burthened  In  his  body 
or  goods,  nor  shall  otherwise  suffer  on  ac- 
count of  his  religious  opinions  or  belief;  but 
that  all  men  shall  be  free  to  profess,  and  by 
argument    to    maintain,    their    opinion    In 


matters  of  religion,  and  that  the  same  shall 
in  no  wise  diminish,  enlarge,  or  affect  their 
civil  capacities." 

Then.  In  1785,  Jefferson  composed  and 
pushed  for  enactment  of  the  Act  for  Reli- 
gious Freedom  in  Virginia,  which  stated: 
"That  religion,  or  the  duty  which  we  owe 
to  our  Creator,  and  the  manner  of  discharge 
Ing  It,  can  be  directed  only  by  reason  and 
conviction,  not  by  force  or  violence;  and 
therefore,  all  men  are  equally  entitled  to 
the  free  exercise  of  religion,  according  to 
the  dictates  of  conscience:  and  that  It  Is  the 
mutual  duty  of  all  to  practice  Christian 
forbearance,  love,  and  charity,  toward  each 
other." 

It  was  the  sense  of  this  act  that  was  car- 
ried over  Into  the  third  article  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  which  later  became  the  first 
amendment  to  our  Constitution,  which 
states:  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respect- 
ing an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibit- 
ing the  free  exercise  thereof." 

The  authority  of  this  amendment  was 
later  brought  to  the  local  level  In  the  14th 
amendment. 

This  brief  summary  of  what  took  place 
does  not,  however,  do  Justice  to  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  thought,  discussion,  and 
writing  done  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries 
on  the  reasonableness  of  the  philosophy  of 
separation  of  church  and  state.  Far  too 
many  had  experienced,  both  in  Europe  and 
in  the  new  Colonies,  the  curtailment  of  free- 
dom exercised  by  churches  which  were 
backed  by  the  power  of  the  state.  In  form- 
ing the  United  States,  not  only  were  they 
seeking  independence  from  a  foreign  and 
despotic  ruler,  but  also  they  were  seeking  a 
method  of  government  that  would  prevent 
future  curtailment  of  individual  liberties, 
whether  derived  from  a  secular  or  religious 
base. 

With  Incorporation  of  the  first  amendment 
to  our  Constitution,  the  second  major  con- 
filct  in  church-state  relationships  was  con- 
cluded. The  concept  of  separation  of  the 
two  powers  became  the  law  of  the  land.  This 
philosophy  has  now  stood  for  almost  200 
years,  being  tested  only  in  terms  of  the  deg-ee 
of  separation,  as  in  the  New  York  State 
prayer  case. 

While  the  first  amendment  would  appear 
to  be  quite  explicit,  there  are  those  who 
argue  that  prayer  does  not  establish  a  re- 
ligion. There  are  others  who  argue  that  any 
ofUcial  reference  to  God  is  in  conflict  with 
the  first  amendment.  And  there  are  still 
others  who  are  content  to  stand  on  the  side- 
lines, viewing  the  entire  matter  as  an  exer- 
cise In  splitting  hairs. 

THE  CHURCH-STATE   ISSUE   TODAT 

Let  us  now  examine  the  church-state  Issue 
with  the  backdrop  of  history  as  related  and 
determine  for  ourselves  the  depth  and  sig- 
nificance of  this  modern  controve  sy. 

First,  we  should  make  note  of  the  trend 
of  history— at  least  the  history  of  Western 
man.  As  related,  church  and  state  started 
out  combined  In  the  authority  of  a  single 
leader  of  the  nation.  As  religions  crossed 
borders  and  became  common  to  more  than 
one  nation,  a  separate  hierachy  and  final 
authority  for  the  church  had  to  be  estab- 
lished. For  a  while.  Individual  nations  could 
work  with  this  common  religious  authority, 
but  when  it  appeared  that  the  power  of  the 
national  leader  was  being  lessened  by  the 
leaders  of  the  church,  there  naturally  arose 
a  series  of  confilcts  which  ultimately  con- 
cluded with  the  establishment  of  varying 
degrees  of  national  churches  with  or  without 
ties  to  a  common  religious  source.  In  most 
of  these  national  churches,  the  governing 
authority  was  given  to  the  state. 

Under  both  these  arrangements — state  and 
an  International  church  or  state  and  a  na- 
tional church — there  had  been  continual 
harassment  and  abridgment  of  individual 
freedoms  of  conscience.  When  the  church's 
powers  of  persuasion  proved  ineffective,  the 


authority  and  power  of  the  state  twisted 
the  screw.  It  was  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  general  quest  for  freedom  would 
seek  to  separate  the  authority  of  the  state 
from  sanctioning  or  supporting  any  one 
church.  This  is  where  our  Founding  Fathers 
took  their  stand  and  this  is  where  we  stand 
today. 

Note  that  the  authority  over  conscience 
started  at  the  top  in  partnership  with  the  • 
state.  Then  it  slowly  came  down  to  either 
a  very  local  level  or  to  the  individual  himself. 
Where  will  it  go  next?  Will  each  person 
evolve  his  own  authority  of  conscience?  Or 
will  some  new  authority  be  established? 

Surely,  unless  there  is  some  common  au- 
thority within  group  living,  some  polarity  in 
the  consciences  of  all  beyond  the  details  of 
civil  law,  there  will  be  no  true  freedom. 
Therefore,  by  arguing  for  or  against  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state,  we  are  being  swept 
into  a  basic  battle  for  freedom — a  battle  to 
be  fought  by  words  and  Ideas  from  legisla- 
tors. Judges,  ministers,  and  all  concerned 
people. 

FREEDOM  TTNDER  WROM? 

Here  are  the  battle  lines:  On  one  side, 
there  are  those  who  argue  for  absolute  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state.  To  obtain 
maximum  freedom  of  conscience,  they  argue 
for  the  elimination  of  all  references  to  reli- 
gion of  any  sort  In  all  official  state  actions. 
Interestingly,  there  are  many  In  the  Chris- 
tian Church  who  support  this  point  of  view 
on  the  basis  that  the  church  should  not  have 
to  depend  on  any  secular  authority  for  it  to 
do  its  work  in  trying  to  establish  guides  and 
goals  for  Individual  consciences.  The  abso- 
lutists in  separation  find  support  for  their 
views  in  the  first  amendment  and  the  lack 
of  any  mention  of  God  In  the  Constitution, 
They  contend  that  only  with  complete  sep- 
aration can  we  avoid  all  attempts  by  the 
state,  no  matter  how  seemingly  inobtrusive, 
to  control  the  conscience  of  free  men. 

On  the  other  side,  there  are  those  who 
argue  for  separation  up  to  a  point.  They 
argue  that  this  Nation  was  founded  under 
the  concept  that  there  was  still  one  higher 
authority  than  the  state  (or.  more  correctly, 
the  people  who  formed  the  state).  They 
contend  that  our  Pounding  Fathers,  when 
granting  religious  liberty,  sought  only  to 
eliminate  the  favoring  of  any  one  sect  of 
the  Christian  church  rather  than  to  elimi- 
nate belief  in  God.  For  evidence  of  the 
basic  beliefs  of  the  Founding  Fathers,  they 
can  refer  to  such  quotations  as: 

Those  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence : 
"To  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  na- 
ture's  God   entitled   them."     "Endowed   by 
their     Creator     with    certain     tmalienable 
rights." 

From  Jefferson's  "View  on  the  Rights  of 
British  Americans":  "The  God  who  gave  us 
life,  gave  us  liberty  at  the  same  time;  the 
hand  of  force  may  destroy,  but  cannot  dis- 
join them." 

From  Jefferson's  seal:  "Rebellion  to 
tyrants  is  obedience  to  God"  (attributed  to 
Ben  Franklin) . 

From  John  Adams  to  Abigail,  July  2, 
1776  (after  adoption  of  resolution  for  Inde- 
pendence) :  "It  ought  to  be  celebrated  as  a 
day  of  deliverance,  by  solemn  acts  of  devo- 
tion to  God  Almighty." 

During  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
Ben  Franklin  said:  "We  have  been  assured 
sir,  in  the  sacred  writings  that  'except  the 
Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  In  vain 
that  build  it.'  I  firmly  believe  that  with- 
out his  concurring  aid  we  shall  succeed  in 
this  political  building  no  better  than  the 
builders  of  Babel." 

And  there  are  many,  many  more.  This 
group  also  argues  against  absolute  separa- 
tion on  the  basis  that  the  elimination  of  all 
mention  of  a  Supreme  Being  in  any  official 
notices  would,  in  fact,  support  the  "religion" 
of  "atheism." 
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The  basic  Issue  these  two  factions  are  fight- 
ing over,  however.  Is  freedom — or.  more  de- 
scriptively, "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  What  Is  the  ultimate  In  the 
freedom?  Is  It  the  right  for  everyone  to  do 
as  he  pleases — to  be  master  of  his  own  des- 
tiny to  the  maximum  extent  possible?  Such 
a  fictitious  Utopia  would,  of  course,  be  no 
Utopia  at  all.  It  would  be  a  Jungle  In  which 
the  stronger  feeds  on  the  weaker.  The  situ- 
ation can  be  diagramed  as  a  multiplicity 
of  vectors  in  a  common  area — all  bumping 
Into  or  crossing  over  one  another. 

Ultimate  freedom  will  certainly  not  be 
found  via  this  route.  What  is  lacking  is 
some  force  to  polarize  the  vectors  In  one  basic 
direction.  Then,  at  least  all  can  exist  to- 
gether without  conflict  and  friction. 

Freedom  can  only  be  tound  under  some 
force.  The  source  of  this  force  and  the  de- 
gree to  which  It  willingly  directs  our  lives 
then  becomes  the  determining  factor  for  the 
extent  of  true  freedom  obtained. 

Now.  let's  relate  the  previous  descriptions 
of  the  antagonists  In  this  modern  church- 
state  issue  to  these  observations  regarding 
freedom. 

On  one  side,  we  have  a  group  that  en- 
dorses no  polarity  except  that  established  by 
the  state  Itself  through  civil  laws.  This  type 
of  polarity  In  its  ultimate  Is  very  little  dif- 
ferent from  a  dictatorship — the  only  differ- 
ence remaining  with  us  for  now  Is  the  right 
of  a  majority  of  the  vectors  to  lean  In  a  cer- 
tain direction  and  thereby  be  able  to  Influ- 
ence the  future  polarity  of  the  entire  group 

On  the  other  side,  we  have  a  group  that 
endorses  a  polarity  of  conscience  established 
through  the  authority  of  Ood.  This  group 
argues  that  we  are  a  Nation  founded  under 
Ood  and,  hence,  each  of  us  answers  to  one 
authority  higher  than  the  state.  This  same 
group  contends  that  with  this  willing  accept- 
ance of  polarity  of  conscience  there  Is  less 
need  for  polarity  to  be  supplied  by  the  state. 
They  argue  that  In  the  ultimate,  with  the 
arrival  of  God's  Kingdom  on  earth,  there 
would  exist  true  freedom  with  no  need  for 
civil  laws. 

THK   ATTACK   ON    FKEKDOM    UNDER   COO 

We  are.  therefore,  at  a  critical  and.  un- 
fortunately, nttle-understood  crossroad.  Do 
we  seek  freedom  under  man  governing  with 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  or  do  we  seek 
freedom  under  God?  Some  consider  the 
most  recent  Supreme  Court  rulings  as  signs 
that  we  have  already  made  the  decision. 
If  one  reads  the  rulings  carefully,  however, 
he  will  And  that  this  Is  not  so.  The  Supreme 
Court  made  no  ruling  on  this  basic  concept: 
It  ruled  only  that  an  offlclal  prayer  In  school 
was  In  conflict  with  the  1st  and  I4th  amend- 
ments. Voluntary  prayers  are  still  permitted 
and  a  test  case  on  this  was  Just  recently  suc- 
cessful In  a  Federal  district  court. 

A  more  direct  attack  on  the  heart  of  the 
Issue  Is  Just  now  entering  the  court  system. 
A  group  of  parents  In  California  have  com- 
plained against  the  use  of  the  phrase  "under 
God"  contained  In  the  ofllclal  pledge  of  alle- 
giance. This  phrase  was  Inserted  by  con- 
gressional action  In  1954  by  those  who  had 
the  foresight  to  see  this  major  Issue  In  for- 
mation. There  are.  of  course,  many  other 
references  to  religion  that  we  can  expect  to 
be  under  continued  attack:  among  these  are: 
the  second  verse  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner." which  contains  the  words  "In  God 
Is  Our  Trust";  our  coins  and  paper  cur- 
rency contain  the  phrase  "In  God  We  Trust"; 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  employ  chap- 
lains and  open  their  sessions  with  an  Invo- 
cation and  prayer;  our  courts  ojaen  and  close 
each  session  with  the  supplication  "God  save 
the  United  States  and  this  honorable  court"; 
the  phrase  "In  God  We  Trust"  appears  over 
the  chair  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 


Represenutlves:  the  great  seal  of  the  United 
States  shows  a  symbolic  all-seeing  eye.  etc. 

There  are  many  more  references  In  use 
supporting  the  concept  of  this  being  a  na- 
tion under  God.  but  should  the  California 
case  be  successful  In  removing  "under  Ood" 
from  the  pledge  of  allegiance,  then  we  can 
expect  almost  all  of  these  symbols  and  re- 
minders to  be  attacked  and  removed  one  by 
one.  The  prayer  cases  were  vulnerable,  be- 
cause they  tended  to  go  beyond  supporting 
merely  the  existence  and  authority  of  God. 
This  Is  not  the  case  In  the  present  attack,  and 
for  all  practical  purposes  those  who  believe  In 
the  need  for  recognition  of  an  authority  high- 
er than  man  himself,  now  find  themselves 
defending  the  last  yard. 

Still,  this  battle  for  freedom  under  Ood 
can  and  must  be  won.  To  do  this,  we  must 
follow  these  three  steps: 

First,  we  must  understand  fully  the  nature 
of  the  conflict:  read  the  opinions  in  full, 
read  the  commentaries,  discuss  the  Issues, 
and  speak  out. 

Second,  we  must  let  our  legislators  know 
how  we  feel.  There  are  many  bills  before  the 
Houses  designed  to  head  off  any  further  at- 
tacks against  the  concept  that  this  Nation 
was  founded  under  God. 

Third,  we  must  stand  up  and  live  for  our 
beliefs  In  God  and  In  His  word  that  became 
flesh.  We  must  not  fall  to  do  what  we  would 
want  to  do  In  His  name  and  for  His  sake. 
Falling  to  take  action  that  we  know  Is  right 
In  the  eyes  of  Ood  only  Invites  civil  law  to 
supplant  the  authority  of  God. 

No  better  warning  of  the  present  situation 
has  ever  been  given  them  than  that  written 
over  100  years  ago  by  a  keen  political  analyst 
who  looked  at  us  from  the  outside.  In  his 
writings  on  "I>emocracy  In  America."  Alexis 
de  Tocquevllle  said: 

"When  the  religion  of  a  people  Is  de- 
stroyed, doubt  gets  hold  of  the  higher  powers 
of  the  Intellect,  and  half  paralyzes  all  of  the 
others.  Every  man  accustoms  himself  to 
have  only  confused  and  changing  notions  on 
the  subjects  most  Interesting  to  his  fellow- 
creatures  and  himself.  His  opinions  are 
Ill-defended  and  easily  abandoned;  and.  In 
despair  of  ever  resolving  by  himself  the  hard 
problems  respecting  the  destiny  of  man.  he 
Ignobly  submits  to  think  no  more  about 
them.  Such  a  condition  cannot  but  enervate 
the  soul,  relax  the  springs  of  the  will,  and 
prepare  a  people  for  servitude.  Not  only 
does  It  happen.  In  such  a  case,  that  they 
allow  their  freedom  to  be  taken  from  them; 
they  frequently  themselves  surrender  It. 
When  there  Is  no  longer  any  principle  of 
authority  In  religion,  any  more  than  In  poli- 
tics, men  are  speedily  frightened  at  the  as- 
pect of  this  unbounded  independence.  The 
constant  agitation  of  all  surrounding  things 
alarms  and  exhausts  them.  As  everything  is 
at  sea  In  the  sphere  of  the  mind,  they  de- 
termine at  least  that  the  mechanism  of 
society  shall  be  Arm  and  fixed;  and.  as  they 
cannot  resume  their  ancient  belief,  they 
assume  a  master. 

"For  my  own  part,  I  doubt  whether  man 
can  ever  support  at  the  same  time  complete 
religious  independence  and  entire  political 
freedom.  And  I  am  Inclined  to  think  that. 
If  faith  be  wanting  in  him,  he  must  be  sub- 
ject: and  If  he  be  free,  he  must  believe." 

Gentlemen,  let  us  solemnly  vow  to  gird 
ourselves  for  this  most  crucial  battle  for 
freedom.  As  the  fourth  stanza  of  "Amer- 
ica" states.  God  is  "the  author  of  liberty. " 
Without  our  Christian  heritage,  which  guar- 
antees freedom  under  God.  we  would  become 
Just  another  state  to  rise  and  fall  In  man's 
search  for  ultimate  freedom.  Let  us  put  on 
an  armor  of  understanding,  education  and 
dedication  and  go  forth  to  our  legislators,  our 
ministers  and  to  all  our  fellow  Annerlcans. 
Let  us  defeat  this  attack  on  the  very  es- 
sence of  true  freedom. 


FILM  BASED  ON  THE  LIFE  OF  DR. 
NORMAN  VINCENT  PEALE  TO  BE 
SHOWN  FOR  SENATORS.  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES. AND  STAFF  PER- 
SONNEL  ON  WEDNESDAY.  FEBRU- 
ARY 19.  1964 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  It 
has  recently  been  my  privilege  to  view  a 
worthwhile  motion  picture  based  on  the 
life  of  one  of  America's  most  widely  re- 
spected religious  leaders — Dr.  Norman 
Vincent  Peale.  The  film.  "One  Man's 
Way."  was  produced  by  United  Artists 
and  will  premiere  in  Washington,  D.C., 
in  late  February. 

Representative  John  V.  Lindsay,  of 
New  York,  and  I  have  secured  Dr.  Peale's 
consent  to  hold  an  swlvance  screening  of 
this  film  for  Members  of  the  Congress, 
their  staffs,  and  committee  personnel. 
The  showing  will  be  on  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 19.  at  4:30  p.m..  In  the  Auditorium 
of  the  New  Senate  OfBce  Building,  room 
G308. 

Each  of  us  is  familiar  with  the  mean- 
ingful ministry  of  Dr.  Peale  and  his  ac- 
tive efforts  to  strengthen  the  spiritual 
and  moral  life  of  our  Nation.  His  dra- 
matic and  heart-warming  story  Is  profes- 
sionally presented  in  a  manner  which 
will  provide  inspiration  and  challenge 
for  the  entire  family.  The  well-known 
young  actor.  Don  Murray,  performs  in 
the  starring  role,  and  Is  supported  by  an 
experienced  Hollywood  cast. 

Mr.  Murray,  a  favorite  of  many  au- 
diences, will  be  present  in  person  at  the 
screening.  He  is  warmly  remembered  by 
theatergoers  for  his  performance  In  "Ad- 
vise and  Consent." 

We  trust  that  legislators  and  staff 
members  will  take  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity to  meet  Don  and  to  see  a  most 
enjoyable  motion  picture. 

Mr.  PROXMIR£.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be 
suspended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  2064.  An  act  to  relieve  the  Veterans' 
Administration  from  paying  Interest  on  the 
amount  of  capital  funds  transferred  In  fiscal 
year  1962  from  the  direct  loan  revolving  fund 
to  the  loan  guarantee  revolving  fund;  and 

3.  2317.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
section  15  of  the  Shipping  Act.  1916,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  exemption  of  certain  terminal 
leases  from  penalties. 


mlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration  be 
permitted  to  sit  for  the  remainder  of  this 
week,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  may  be  in  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  TO  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  If 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  fat  2 
o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m. )  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday, 
February  18,  1964,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 

REMAINDER  OF  WEEK 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  17  (legislative  day  of 
February  10),  1964: 

Foreign  Assistance 
Howard  E.  Haugerud.  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
Deputy    Inspector    General.    Foreign    Assist- 
ance. 

National  Mediation  Board 

Leverett  Edwards,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  National  Mediation  Board  for 
the  term  expiring  February  1.  1967.  (Reap- 
pointment.) 

Defense  Department 

Paul  R.  Ignatius,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army,  vice  Stephen 
AUes. 

In  the  Navy 

Capt.  Wilfred  A.  Hearn,  U.S.  Navy,  to  be 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy  for  a 
term  of  4  years  with  the  rank  of  rear  admiral. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Air  Force  to  the  grades 
indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
835.  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  generals 

MaJ.  Gen.  Kenneth  O.  Sanborn.  1363A 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Dwlght  O.  Montleth.  1205A 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Nils  O.  Ohman.  1321A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Henry  G.  Thorne,  Jr..  1514A 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Paul  S.  Emrlck.  1801 A  (brigadier 
general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Frederick  R.  Terrell.  1221A 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Richard  P.  Kloeko.  1327A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Paul  W.  Scheldecker.  1354A 
(brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S. 
Air  Force. 


MaJ.  Gen.  William  B.  Kleffer,  1409  A 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

.  MaJ.    Gen.    Clyde    Box.    1535A    (brigadier 
general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  G.  Ruegg.  1620A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  B.  Bestlc.  1682A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Perry  M.  Holslngton,  II.  1694A 
(brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Joseph  H.  Moore.  1836A  (briga- 
dier general,  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Jerry  D.  Page.  2052A  (brigadier 
general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  H.  Terhune.  Jr.,  3424A 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Harold  E.  Humfeld,  3857A  (brig- 
adier general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  S.  Brown,  4090A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ  Oen.  Seth  J.  McKee,  4279 A  (brigadier 
general,  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  C.  Meyer,  4496A  (brigadier 
general.  Regular  Air  Force) .  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Major  S.  White,  19056A  (briga- 
dier general,  Regular  Air  Force,  medical). 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Theodore  C.  Bedwell.  Jr.,  19101A 
(brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force,  medi- 
cal). U.S.  Air  Force. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Jack  E.  Thomas.  1187A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Bertram  C.  Harrison,  1425A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Douglas  C.  Polhamus,  1428A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Nell  D.  Van  Sickle,  1442A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  J.  Francis  Taylor.  Jr..  1583A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Harry  E.  Goldsworthy,  1631A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  S.  Samuel,  1638A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Henry  C.  Newcomer,  1641A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Joseph  L.  Dlckman,  1656A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Joseph  T.  Klngsley,  Jr..  1702A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  L.  McCoy,  1705A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lewis  W.  Stocking,  1709A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Elbert  Helton,  1727 A  (colonel, 
Regular  Air  Force)  .U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  A.  Rouse,  1807A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Walter  B.  Putnam,  182SA  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  G.  Chandler,  Jr.,  1842A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Plnkham  Smith.  1859A  (colonel, 
Regular  Air  Force),  US  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Vincent  G.  Huston,  1865A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  B.  Campbell,  2000A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Hubert  S.  Judy.  2032A  (colonel 
Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  R.  Ford,  2065 A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ariel  W.  Nielsen.  2067A  (colonel 
Regular  Air  Force ) .  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lewis  E.  Lyle,  4115A  (colonel, 
Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  W.  Manss.  2713A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 


Brig.  Gen.  John  H.  Bell.  4185A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Michael  J.  Ingelldo.  4295A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lawrence  F.  Loesch,  4300A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  D.  Lavelle,  4359A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Donald  W.  Graham,  4361A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Otto  J.  Glasser,  4368A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Harry  L.  Evans,  4619A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Paul  T.  Coojjer.  4861A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  William  W.  Wlsman.  4990A 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Jay  T.  Robblns,  5029A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  J.  Cody,  Jr.,  5126A  (colo- 
nel, Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Duward  L.  Crow.  18061A  (colo- 
nel, Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  J.  Crumm.  8663A  (colo- 
nel, Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  John  W.  Vogt,  Jr.,  8709A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  Jr.,  8956A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Raymond  T.  Jenkins,  19164A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force,  medical).  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  W.  Humphreys,  Jr., 
19928A  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force,  medical), 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  In  the  U.S.  Air  Force  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  839,  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Oen.  John  N.  Ewbank,  Jr.,  1381  A, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Milton  B.  Adams,  1712A,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  E.  Elder.  1772A,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  W.  Veal,  1902A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Gilbert  L.  Meyers.  1958A.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  John  B.  McPherson,  2068A.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Gerald  F.  Keeling.  3827A,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  O'Neill.  4155A.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Wlnton  R.  Close,  4343A,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  James  C.  Sherrill,  4910A,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Samuel  C.  Phillips.  8981A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jack  E.  Thomas,  1187A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Nell  D.  Van  Sickle.  1442A  (colo- 
nel, Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  S.  Samuel,  1638A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Elbert  Helton,  1727A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force ) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Walter  B.  Putnam,  1825A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Vincent  G.  Huston,  1865A  (colo- 
nel, Regular  Air  Force ) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  B.  Campbell,  2000A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ariel  W.  Nielsen,  2067A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force) .  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Raymond  T.  Jenkins,  19154A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force,  Medical),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  John  H.  Bell.  4185A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force) .  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  J.  Crumm,  8663A  (colo- 
nel, Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay.  Jr..  8956A  (colo- 
nel, Regular  Air  Force) .  U.S.  Air  Force. 
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To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.    Martin    Menter.    1249A.    Regular    Air 
Force. 

Col.  Hugh  B.  Manson.  1800A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Harry  A    French.  1981  A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col     William    W.    Wilcox,    1991A.    Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col    Thomas  S.  Jeffrey.  Jr..  2057A.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Ernest  A.  Plnson.  3117A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col    Everett  W.  Holstrom.  3986 A.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Richard  N.   Ellis.   4001  A.  Regular   Air 
Force. 

Col.  Thomas  H.   Crouch.    19192A.    Regular 
Air  Force,  Medical. 

Col.    Chester    C.   Cox.    3985A.   Regular   Air 
Force. 

Col.  John  M.  Talbot.  19171A.  Regular  Air 
Force.  Medical 

Col.  Kenneth  C.  Dempster.  4633A.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Everett  A.  McDonald,  4654A.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col    Frank   B.  Elliott.  4681A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Gordon  F.  Blood.  4766A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Edward  H.  Nlgro,  4889A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Glen  J.  McClernon.  6217A.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Thomas  N.  Wilson.  5255 A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  John  B.  Wallace.  4426A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Ralph  G.  Taylor.  Jr..  8660A.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Lee  V.  Gosslck.  8679 A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Richard  D.  Relnbold.  8927A.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  William  C.  Garland.  8934 A.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Howard  E.  Kreldler.  9177A.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Norman  8.  Orwat,  9489A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  William  W.  Berg.  9961A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Jammle  M.  Phllpott,  13694A  (lieuten- 
ant colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

•• —    *■»         ■■ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MOND.W,  FEBRrARY  17,  1964 

The  House  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  fMr.  Albert!  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


and  with  a  free  will,  thus  giving  him 
dignity  and  willing  him  happiness. 

You  have  blessed  these  United  States 
with  spiritual  and  material  greatness. 
The  Pounding  Fathers  of  this  great  Na- 
tion have  written  the  Constitution, 
wherein  the  dignity  of  man  is  extolled, 
by  emphasizing  the  inalienable  rights  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. 

In  Your  divine  plan.  You  have  assigned 
specific  missions  to  individuals. 

Bless  this  distinguished  body  of  Rep- 
resentatives whose  mission  is  to  attain 
the  common  good  of  all  their  people,  and 
that  of  the  whole  world. 

Give  these  Representatives  wisdom 
and  understanding,  counsel  and  forti- 
tude, knowledge,  piety,  and  fear  of  the 
Lord. 

Help  them  to  stand  as  a  bright  light, 
as  a  city  seated  on  a  mountain,  as  a 
living  example  to  the  other  nations  of 
the  world,  proving  that  the  force  of  an 
ideal  is  greater  than  the  ideal  of  force. 
For  centuries  history  tells  us  that 
many  nations  and  millions  of  people 
have  been  oppressed  and  enslaved.  The 
inborn  rights  of  man.  freedom  of  action, 
freedom  of  expression,  freedom  of  the 
press,  of  religion,  and  of  assembly  have 
been  taken  away  from  them. 

Lithuania  has  also  suffered  this  great 
sadness,  for  she  and  her  people  are  op- 
pressed and  enslaved.  She,  too,  was  once 
a  big  and  mighty  nation.  She  has  al- 
ways been  a  peace-loving  nation.  His- 
tory tells  us  that  she  played  a  great  part 
in  saving  Europe. 

Today  Lithuania  on  her  46th  anniver- 
sary of  independence  is  powerless  and  In 
great  sorrow.  She  desires  to  be  deliv- 
ered. She  reaches  for  a  helping  hand 
from  the  distinguished  leaders  of  Amer- 
ica.   Do  not  forsake  her. 

O  God,  shower  Your  blessings  upon  her 
and  number  her  among  the  free,  peace- 
loving  nations.  Let  the  dawn  of  freedom 
rise  and  shine  on  Lithuania  and  on  all 
the  oppressed  nations  of  the  world. 

Master,  hear  our  prayer,  and  let  our 
cry  come  unto  Thee. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son.  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  February  13.  1964,  was  read 
and  approved. 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 
The  Chair  laid  before  the  House  the 
following     communication     from     the 

Speaker : 

Spkaksb's  Rooms. 
u.s.  hottsx  of  rxphksentativis. 
Washington.  DC.  February  17.  1964. 
I    hereby    designate    the    Honorable    Carl 
AuEBT  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  today. 
John  W.  McCormack. 

Speaker. 

Rev.  Edward  Abromaitis.  Holy  Cross 
Lithuanian  Catholic  Church.  Chicago. 
111.,  offered  the  following  prayer. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son.  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 

O  God,  in  Your  divine  plan  of  creation. 
You  have  entrusted  this  earth  to  man. 
You  have  endowed  him  with  an  intellect 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  Insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bUl  (H.R.  82)  entitled  "An 
act  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  certain  vessel  construction 
expenses,"  disagreed  to  by  the  House; 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Lausche.  and  Mr.  Proxtty 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 
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WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL 
ADDRESS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Friday.  Feb- 
ruary 21.  1964,  Washington's  Farewell 
Address  may  be  read  by  a  Member  to  be 
designated  by  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [  Mr.  Boggs  ]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  a  bill  and 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles : 

On  February  10.  1964: 
H  J.  Res.  875.  Joint  resolution  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1964.  for  certain  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  related  to  mental  retardation,  and 
for  other  purpoees. 

On  February  11.  1964: 
H Jl.  9076.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  foimdlng  of  St.  Louis. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HOUSING  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING 
AND  CURRENCY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  today 
through  Friday  of  this  week. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CANDIDATES  FOR  APPOINTMENT  TO 

THE  MILITARY,  NAVAL.  AND  AIR 

FORCE  ACADEMIES 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  7356)  to 
amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  the  nomination  and  selection  of 
candidates  for  appointment  to  the  Mili- 
tary. Naval,  and  Air  Force  Academies, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows : 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert:  "That  chapter  403  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(I)  Section  4342  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

" '1 4343.  Cadets:      appointment:      numbers, 
territorial  distribution 

•'•(a)  The  authorized  strength  of  the 
Corps  of  Cadets  of  the  Academy  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

•■  '(1)  40  cadets  selected  In  order  of  merit 
as  established  by  competitive  examinations 
from  the  sons  of  members  of  the  armed  forces 
who  were  killed  In  action  or  died  of  wounds 
or  Injuries  received  or  diseases  contracted  In. 
or  preexisting  injury  or  disease  aggravated 
by.  active  service — 

•"(A)  during  World  War  I  or  World  War 
II  as  defined  by  laws  providing  service-con- 


nected compensation  or  pension  benefits  for 
veterans  of  those  wars  and  their  dependents: 
or 

"  '(B)  after  June  26.  1950.  and  before  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1955. 

The  determination  of  the  Veterans*  Adminis- 
tration as  to  service  connection  of  the  cause 
of  death  Is  binding  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army. 

"'(2)  Five  cadets  nominated  at  large  by 
the  Vice  President. 

"  '(3)  Ten  cadets  from  each  State,  five  of 
whom  are  nominated  by  each  Senator  from 
that  State. 

"'(4)  Five  cadets  from  each  congressional 
district,  nominated  by  the  Representative 
from  that  district. 

"  '(6)  Five  cadets  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia nominated  by  the  Commissioners  of 
that  District. 

"'(6)  Five  (M^dlets  from  each  Territory, 
nominated  by  the  Delegate  In  Congress  from 
the  Territory. 

'"(7)  Six  cadets  from  Puerto  Rico,  five  of 
whom  are  nominated  by  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner from  Puerto  Rico  and  one  who  Is 
a  native  of  Puerto  Rico  nominated  by  the 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico. 

"'(8)  One  cadet  nominated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Panama  Canal  from  the  sons  of 
civilians  residing  In  the  Canal  Zone  or  the 
sons  of  civilian  personnel  of  the  United 
States  Government,  or  the  Panama  Canal 
Company,  residing  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama. 

"'(9)  One  cadet  from  American  Samoa. 
Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands  nominated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  upon  recom- 
mendations of  their  respective  Governors. 

"Each  Senator,  Representative,  and  Dele- 
gate In  Congress.  Including  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico,  is  entitled 
to  nominate  a  principal  candidate  and  five 
alternates  for  each  vacancy  that  Is  available 
to  him  under  this  section. 

"  '(b)  In  addition,  there  may  be  appointed 
each  year  at  the  Academy  cadets  as  follows: 

"'(1)  75  selected  by  the  President  from 
the  sons  of  members  of  regular  components 
of  the  armed  forces. 

"'(2)  85  nominated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  from  enlisted  members  of  the 
Regular  Army. 

"■(3)  85  nominated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  from  enlisted  members  of  the  Army 
Reserve. 

"'(4)  20  nominated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
him.  from  the  honor  graduates  of  schools 
designated  as  honor  schools  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  or  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
and  from  members  of  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps. 

'"(5)  150  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  In  order  of  merit  (prescribed  pursuant 
to  section  4343  of  this  title)  from  qualified 
alternates  nominated  by  persons  named  In 
clauses   (3)    and   (4)    of  subsection   (a). 

"'(c)  The  President  may  also  appoint  as 
cadets  at  the  Academy  sons  of  persons  who 
have  been  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  for 
acts  performed  while  in   the   armed   forces. 

"'(d)  All  cadets  are  appointed  by  the 
President.  An  appointment  Is  conditional 
until  the  cadet  Is  admitted. 

■'  *(e)  If  the  annual  quota  of  cadets  under 
subsection  (b)  (1).  (2),  (3)  is  not  filled,  the 
Secretary  may  fill  the  vacancies  by  nominat- 
ing for  appointment  other  candidates  from 
any  of  these  sources  who  were  found  best 
qualified  on  examination  for  admission  and 
not  otherwise  nominated. 

"'(f)  Each  candidate  for  admission  nom- 
inated under  clauses  (3) -(7)  and  (9)  of 
subsection  (a)  must  be  domiciled  In  the 
State  or  Territory,  or  In  the  congressional 
district,  from  which  he  is  nominated,  or  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  Amer- 
ican Samoa.  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 
if  nominated  from  one  of  those  places. 


"•(g)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
limit  the  number  of  cadets  authorized  to 
be  appointed  under  this  section  to  the 
n^umber  that  can  be  adequately  accommo- 
dated at  the  Academy,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  after  consulting  with  the  Conunlt- 
tees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  subject  to  the 
following: 

"  '  ( 1 )  Cadets  chargeable  to  each  nomina- 
ting authority  named  in  subsection  (a)  (3) 
or  (4)  may  not  be  limited  to  less  than  four. 

"'(2)  If  the  Secretary  limits  the  number 
of  api>olntment8  under  subsection  (a)  (3) 
or  (4).  appointments  under  subsection  (b) 
(1)^(4)  are  limited  as  follows: 

"'(A)  27  appointments  under  subsection 
(b)(1): 

"'(B)  27  appointments  under  subsection 
(b)(2): 

"'(C)  27  appointments  under  subsection 
(b)(3):  and 

"'(D)  13  appointments  under  subsection 
(b)(4). 

"'(3)  If  the  Secretary  limits  the  number 
of  appointments  under  subsection  (b)(5). 
appointments  under  subsetclon  (b)  (2)- 
(4)  are  limited  as  follows: 

'"(A)  27  appointments  under  subsection 
(b)(2): 

"'(B)  27  appointments  under  subsection 
(b)(3):  and 

"•(C)  13  appointments  under  subsection 
(b)(4). 

"  '(4)  The  limitations  provided  for  in  this 
subsection  do  not  affect  the  operation  of 
subsection  (e). 

"'(h)  Effective  beginning  with  nomina- 
tions for  appointment  to  the  Academy  in  the 
calendar  year  1964,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
shall  furnish  to  any  Member  of  Congress, 
upon  the  written  request  of  such  Member, 
the  name  of  the  Congressman  or  other  nomi- 
nating authority  responsible  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  any  named  or  Identified  person  for 
appointment  to  the  Academy.' 

•'(2)  The  text  of  section  4343  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"  'If  it  Is  determined  that,  upon  the  ad- 
mission of  a  new  class  to  the  Academy,  the 
number  of  cadets  at  the  Academy  will 
be  below  the  authorized  number,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  may  fill  the  vacancies  by 
nominating  additional  cadets  from  qualified 
candidates  designated  as  alternates  and  from 
other  qualified  candidates  who  competed  for 
nomination  and  are  recommended  and  found 
qualified  by  the  Academic  Board.  At  least 
three-fourths  of  those  nominated  under  this 
section  shall  be  selected  from  qualified  al- 
ternates nominated  by  the  persons  named 
in  clauses  (2) -(8)  of  section  4342(a)  of  this 
title,  and  the  remainder  from  qualified  can- 
didates holding  competitive  nominations 
under  any  other  provision  of  law.  An  ap- 
pointment under  this  section  is  an  additional 
appointment  and  is  not  in  place  of  an 
appointment  otherwise   authorized  by  law.' 

"Sec.  2.  Section  6954  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  flxish 
sentence : 

"Each  Senator.  Representative,  and  Delegate 
in  Congress.  Including  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner from  Puerto  Rico,  is  entitled  to 
nominate  a  principal  candidate  and  five  al- 
ternates for  each  vacancy  that  is  available 
to  him  under  this  section." 

"(2)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '160'  in  clauses  (2)  and  (3)  and 
inserting  '85'  in  place  thereof,  and  by  in- 
serting the  following  new  clause  after  clause 
(4): 

"  "(5)  150  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  in  order  of  merit  (prescribed  pursuant 
to  section  6956  of  this  title)  from  qualified 
alternates  nominated  by  persons  named  In 
clauses  (3)   and   (4)   of  subsection  (a).' 

"(3)  The  following  new  subsections  are 
added  at  the  end : 


•"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  limit 
the  number  of  midshipmen  appointed  under 
subsection  (b)  (5).  When  he  does  so,  if  the 
total  number  of  midshipmen.  up>on  admis- 
sion of  a  new  class  at  the  Academy,  will 
be  more  than  3,737,  no  appointments  may 
be  made  under  subsection  (b)  (2)  or  (3) 
of  this  section  or  section  6956  of  this  title. 

"•(•)  Effective  beginning  with  the  nomi- 
nations for  appointment  to  the  Academy  in 
the  calendar  year  1964,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  shall  furnish  to  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress, upon  the  written  request  of  such 
Member,  the  name  of  the  Congressman  or 
other  nominating  authority  responsible  for 
the  nomination  of  any  named  or  identified 
person  for  appointment  to  the  Academy.' 

•'Sec.  3.  Section  6966  of  title  10,  Unlt«d 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

••(1)  By  striking  out  •one  or  more  alter- 
nates' In  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  in 
place  thereof  'five  alternates'. 

"(2)  By  striking  out  'two-thirds'  in  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  (e)  and  In- 
serting in  place  thereof  "three-fourth*. 

"Sec.  4.  Chapter  903  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Section  9342  Is  amended  to  read  aa 
follows : 

"'19342.  Cadets:  appointment;  numbers, 
territorial  distribution 

'•'(a)  The  authorized  strength  of  Air  Force 
Cadets  of  the  Academy  Is  as  follows: 

"  '(1)  40  cadets  selected  in  order  of  merit 
as  established  by  competitive  examination 
from  the  sons  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  were  killed  in  action  or  died  of 
wounds  or  Injuries  received  or  diseases  con- 
tracted In,  or  preexisting  Injxiry  or  disease 
aggravated  by.  active  service — 

'"(A)  during  World  War  I  or  World  War 
II  as  defined  by  laws  providing  service-con- 
nected compensation  or  pension  benefits  for 
veterans  of  those  wars  and  their  dependents: 
or 

"  '(B)  after  June  26,  1950.  and  before  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1955." 

"The  determination  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration as  to  service  connection  of  the 
cause  of  death  is  binding  upon  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force. 

"'(2)  Five  cadets  nominated  at  large  by 
the  Vice  President. 

"'(3)  Ten  cadets  from  each  State,  five  of 
whom  are  nominated  by  each  Senator  from 
that  State. 

"'(4)  Five  cadets  from  each  congressional 
district,  nominated  by  the  Representative 
from  the  district. 

••  •(S)  Five  cadets  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, nominated  by  the  Commissioners  of 
that  District. 

•'•(6)  Five  cadets  from  each  territory, 
nominated  by  the  Delegate  In  Congress  from 
that  territory. 

"  '(7)  Six  cadets  from  Puerto  Rico,  five  of 
whom  are  nominated  by  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner from  Puerto  Rico  and  one  who  is  a 
native  of  Puerto  Rico  nominated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Puerto  Rico. 

"•(8)  One  cadet  nominated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Panama  Canal  from  the  sons  of 
civilians  residing  in  the  Canal  Zone  or  the 
sons  of  civilian  personnel  of  the  United  States 
Government,  or  the  Panama  Canal  Company, 
residing  in  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

"'(9)  One  cadet  from  American  Samoa, 
Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands  nominated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  upon  recom- 
mendations of  their  respective  Governors. ' 

"Each  Senator,  Representative,  and  Dele- 
gate In  Congress,  including  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico,  is  entitled 
to  nominate  a  principal  candidate  and  five 
alternates  for  each  vacancy  that  is  available 
to  him  under  this  section. 

"  '(b)  In  addition,  there  may  be  appointed 
each  year  at  the  Academy  cadets  as  follows : 

"'(1)  75  selected  by  the  President  from 
the  sons  of  members  of  regular  components 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 
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•'•(2)  85  nominated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  from  enlisted  members  of  the 
Regular  Air  Force. 

"  (3)  85  nominated  by  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Air  Force  from  enlisted  members  of  the  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

•"(4)  20  nominated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  him,  from  the  honor  graduates  of  schools 
designated  as  honor  schools  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  or  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
and  from  members  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
Ofllcers"  Training  Corps 

■■  "(5)  150  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  In  order  of  merit  (prescribed  pur- 
suant to  section  9343  of  this  title)  from  qual- 
ified alternates  nominated  by  persons  named 
In  clauses  (3)   and  (4)   of  subsection  (a). 

"'(c)  The  President  may  also  appoint  as 
cadets  at  the  Academy  sons  of  persons  who 
have  been  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  for 
acts  performed  while  In  the  Armed  Forces. 

•  (d)  All  cadets  are  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. An  appointment  Is  conditional  until 
the  cadet  Is  admitted. 

"  '(e)  If  the  annual  quota  of  cadets  under 
subsection  (b)  (1).  (2).  or  (3)  Is  not  filled, 
the  Secretary  may  fill  the  vacancies  by  nom- 
inating for  appointment  other  candidates 
from  any  of  these  sources  who  were  found 
best  qualified  on  examination  for  admission 
and  not  otherwise  nominated. 

"'(f)  Each  candidate  for  admission  nom- 
inated under  clauses  (3) -(7)  and  (9)  of 
subsection  (a)  must  be  domiciled  In  the 
State  or  territory,  or  In  the  congressional 
district,  from  which  he  Is  nominated,  or  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico, 
American  Samoa.  Guam,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands,  If  nominated  from  one  of  those 
places. 

"  '(g)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may 
limit  the  number  of  cadets  authorized  to 
be  appointed  under  this  section  to  the  num- 
ber that  can  be  adequately  accommodated 
at  the  Academy  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary after  consulting  with  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  subject  to  the  following: 
"  '(I)  Cadets  chargeable  to  each  nominat- 
ing authority  named  In  subsection  (a)  (3) 
or  (4)  may  not  be  limited  to  less  than  four. 
"'(2)  If  the  Secretary  limits  the  number 
of  appointments  under  subsection  (a)  (3)  or 
(4).  appointments  under  subsection  (b) 
(I) -(4)   are  limited  as  follows: 

•"(A)  27  appointments  under  subsection 
(b)(1); 

"'(B)  27  appointments  under  subsection 
(b)(a): 

"'(C)  27  appointments  under  subsection 
(b)(3):  and 

"'(D)  13  appointments  under  subsection 
(b)(4). 

"'(3)  If  the  Secretary  limits  the  number 
of  appointments  under  subsection  (b)(5), 
appointments  under  subsection  (b)  (2) -(4) 
are  limited  as  follows: 

"'(A)  27  appointments  under  subsection 
(b)(2): 

"'(B)  27  appointments  under  subsection 
(b)(3):  and 

"'(C)    13   appointments  under  subsection 
(b)(4). 
^'    "  "(4)   The  limitations  provided  for  In  this 
subsection   do    not   affect   the  operation   of 
subsection  (e). 

"(h)  Effective  beginning  with  the  nomi- 
nations for  appointment  to  the  Academy  In 
the  calendar  year  1964.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  shall  furnish  to  any  Member  of 
Congress,  upon  the  written  request  of  such 
Member,  the  name  of  the  Congressman  or 
other  nominating  authority  responsible  for 
the  nomination  of  any  named  or  Identified 
person  for  appointment  to  the  Academy  ' 

"(2)  The  text  of  section  9343  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

••  'If  It  Is  determined  that,  upon  the  ad- 
mission of  a  new  class  to  the  Academy,  the 


number  of  cadets  at  the  Academy  will  be 
below  the  authorized  number,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  may  fill  the  vacancies  by 
nominating  additional  cadets  from  quali- 
fied candidates  designated  as  alternates  and 
from  other  qualified  candidates  who  com- 
peted for  nomination  and  are  recommended 
and  found  qualified  by  the  faculty.  At  least 
three-fourths  of  those  nominated  under  this 
section  shall  be  selected  from  qualified  alter- 
nates nominated  by  the  persons  named  In 
clauses  (2) -(8)  of  section  9342(a)  of  this 
title,  and  the  remainder  from  qualified  can- 
didates holding  competitive  nominations 
under  any  other  provision  of  law.  An  ap- 
polntnient  under  this  section  Is  an  addi- 
tional appointment  and  Is  not  In  place  of 
an  appointment  otherwise  authorized  by 
law." 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  4348. 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  6959.  and  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  9348  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  are  each  amended  by 
strllclng  out  'three'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'five.' 

"(b)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  182 
of  title  14  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  strllclng  out  "four"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof    five." 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  cadets 
and  midshipmen  appointed  to  the  service 
academies  and  the  Coast  Guard  Academy 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
shall  not  affect  the  obligated  period  of  service 
of  any  cadet  or  midshipman  appointed  to  one 
of  the  service  academies  or  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy  on  or  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act." 

Mr.  HUBERT  (Intemiptlng  the  read- 
ing of  the  Senate  amendment).  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  further  reading  of  the  Senate 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  would  kindly  ex- 
plain the  amendment  which  was  added 
to  this  bill  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  FYi- 
day.  February  7,  the  Senate  passed  H.R. 
7356.  a  bill  relating  to  the  nomination 
and  selection  of  candidates  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  Military.  Naval,  and  Air 
Force  Academies. 

The  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices approved  the  Senate  changes  with- 
out objection  and  has,  therefore,  in- 
structed me  to  recommend  to  the  House 
the  acceptance  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  happy  to  Inform  the  House  that 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  is.  for 
practical  purp)oses.  identical  to  that 
passed  by  the  House  on  July  23.  1963. 

The  Senate,  in  approving  this  legisla- 
tion, struck  all  after  the  enacting  clause. 
However,  the  new  language  inserted  by 
the  Senate  simply  consisted  of  technical 
and  clarifying  changes  to  the  House  lan- 
guage and  made  no  substantive  changes 
in  the  House-passed  bill. 

Before  passage  of  H  R.  7356  by  the  Sen- 
ate, that  body  agreed  to  accept  an 
amendment  which  does  not  appear  in  the 
House  bill. 

This  amendment  simply  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  any  Member  of  Congress  to  ob- 
tain from  the  Secretary  of  the  military 
department  concerned  the  name  of  the 
Congressman  or  other  nominating  au- 


thority responsible  for  the  nomination  of 
the  named  or  identified  person  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  Academy. 

The  precise  language  of  the  amend- 
ment as  passed  by  the  Senate  reads  as 
follows: 

(h)  Effective  beginning  with  the  nomina- 
tions for  appointment  to  the  Academy  In  the 
calendar  year  1964.  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
shall  furnish  to  any  Member  of  Congress, 
upon  the  written  request  of  such  Member, 
the  name  of  the  Congressman  or  other  nomi- 
nating authority  responsible  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  any  named  or  Identified  person  for 
appointment  to  the  Academy. 

Identical  language  appears  In  the  bill 
to  provide  the  same  requirement  for  all 
the  military  academies. 

I  see  no  reason  why  this  amendment 
should  not  be  acceptable  to  the  House 
and.  therefore,  recommend  that  the 
House  unanimously  approve  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  Senate  language  in  H.R.  7356. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  only  one 
amendment  to  the  bill,  and  it  is 
germane?  There  are  no  ungermane 
amendments  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  None  whatsoever.  The 
bill  retains  in  it  the  amendment  which 
the  gentleman  and  I  agreed  on  concern- 
ing the  5-year  period  of  obligated  serv- 
ice after  leaving  the  Academy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  was  to  be  my  next 
question.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  and  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion.   

Mr.  CONTE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  there  anything  in 
this  bill  which  provides  that  if  an  ap- 
pointment is  not  made  by  a  Congress- 
man, he  will  not  lose  that  appointment? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  This  bill  makes  the 
appointments  cumulative.  In  other 
words,  if  a  Member  appoints  a  principal, 
and  he  fails  to  qualify  and  the  alternates 
fail  to  qualify,  then  the  appointments 
remain  to  the  credit  of  the  Congressman. 
He  can  make  them  consecutively  or.  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  can  have  five  ap- 
pointments for  1  year,  but  he  then,  of 
course,  cannot  have  any  appointments 
for  the  next  5  years. 

Mr.  CONTE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  that  the  further  reading  of 
the  Senate  amendment  be  dispensed 
with? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  to  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendment? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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HEALTH       RESEARCH       FACILITIES 
PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT      OF      THE       UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  230) 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 

the  House  the  following  message  from 


the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
without-  objection,  the  report  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
ordered  to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Under  the  provisions  of  title  VII  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  as 
amended.  I  am  sending  to  the  Congress 
the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
summarizing  the  activities  of  the  health 
research  facilities  program. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  February  17,  1964. 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOOTBALL 
GAMES  ON  FRIDAY  EVENINGS 
NEXT  FALL 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  join  with  the  many  colleges 
and  high  schools  and  their  numerous 
supporters  in  protesting  the  decision  of 
the  American  Broadcasting  Co.  that  calls 
for  five  National  Football  League  games 
to  be  presented  on  television  on  FYiday 
evenings  during  September  and  October 
of  next  fall. 

Friday  night  is  the  time  set  aside  by 
many  colleges  and  high  schools  for  their 
participation  in  this  great  American 
sport.  This  decision  will  seriously  hurt 
many  of  these  schools.  In  fact,  it  could 
prove  to  be  fatal  to  the  continued  par- 
ticipation by  many  American  colleges 
and  high  schools  in  this  particular  sports 
activity.  It  could  have  the  dire  effect  of 
canceling  all  other  school  sports  because 
many  of  them  exist  mainly  from  the 
revenues  received  from  football  receipts. 

The  high  cost  of  athletics  has  already 
prevented  many  universities,  colleges, 
and  high  schools  from  sp)onsoring  teams 
to  compete  in  their  own  leagues  or  as  an 
independent.  The  scheduling  of  Friday 
night  games  has  permitted  many  college 
and  high  school  teams  to  continue  ath- 
letic programs. 

Now  the  greed  and  the  grab  for  money 
by  the  professionals  is  alx)Ut  to  kill  off 
the  golden  goose  that  is  sending  them 
talent. 

The  spirit  of  the  Federal  law  protect- 
ing college  and  high  school  games  is 
being  violated. 

Under  the  Federal  statutes,  exempting 
spoils  from  coming  under  antitrust  laws. 
It  was  stipulated  that  the  National  Foot- 
ball League  could  not  sell  a  package  call- 
ing for  the  playing  and  the  broadcasting 
of  Friday  night  games.  The  purpose  was 
to  protect  the  economic  health  of  col- 
Icpe  and  high  school  football. 

What  binds  the  league  in  this  matter 
should  also  bind  the  individual  clubs  in 
the  professional  league. 

Certainly,  these  individual  club  own- 
ers have  taken  a  giant  step  forward  in 


attempting  to  freeze  out  the  amateur 
college  and  high  school  games. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  proper  con- 
gressional committee  should  take  action 
now  to  determine  if  there  is  a  violation 
by  the  individual  club  owners  and  this 
broadcasting  network  that  this  particu- 
lar proposed  TV  deal  contravenes  the 
spirit  of  the  Federal  law  protecting  col- 
lege and  high  school  games  from  profes- 
sional competition. 


SUSPENDING  TRADE  WITH   COM- 
MUNIST CUBA 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
United  States  really  means  what  it  says 
concerning  trade  with  Communist  Cuba, 
the  foreign  aid  bill  contains  an  appro- 
priate provision  aimed  at  suspending  for- 
eign aid  assistance  to  nations  engaged 
in  such  trade. 

This  proviso  was  Inserted  to  support 
the  hemisphere's  declared  intention  to 
economically  quarantine  the  Castro  re- 
gime. In  the  case  of  countries  like  Yugo- 
slavia and  Greece,  which  have  continued 
their  trade  relations  with  Cuba,  this  cut- 
off provision  went  into  effect  last  week. 
There  is,  however,  a  loophole  to  this  pro- 
vision, in  the  event  the  President  finds  its 
waiver  in  the  national  interest. 

If.  as  has  been  reported,  the  Elxecu- 
tive  now  intends  to  assert  this  waiver  to 
avoid  the  cutting  off  of  aid  to  Castro- 
trading  countries,  the  United  States  will 
be  in  the  position  of  knowingly  subsidiz- 
ing trade  with  Castro  while  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  a  purported  policy  of 
deploring  such  trade. 

Such  a  double-faced  policy,  both  sub- 
sidizing and  condemning  Cuban  trade, 
will  reduce  what  has  been  an  ineffectual 
policy  to  the  level  of  a  diplomatic  farce. 

I  have  always  believed  that  a  policy 
based  .solely  on  the  economic  isolation 
of  Castro  was  insufficient  to  meet  the 
threat  of  communism  in  this  hemisphere. 
Now  it  seems  that  we  may  not  have  a  na- 
tional will  to  maintain  even  that  policy. 
The  floodgates  for  trade  with  Cuba  have 
been  opened  and  with  this  trade  the 
Communist  base  in  the  hemisphere  is 
being  strengthened.  From  this  base,  as 
the  OAS  pointed  out  only  last  week, 
subversion  is  l>eing  exported  throughout 
the  Americas. 

The  President  should  recognize  the 
paramount  threat  to  the  national  inter- 
est p>osed  by  the  Castro  regime's  de- 
signs on  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere. 
And  to  subsidize  the  economies  of  coun- 
tries that  trade  with  Cuba,  thereby  t>ol- 
stering  that  regime,  is  not,  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  in  the  national  in- 
terest of  the  United  States. 


LONGSHOREMEN  REFUSE  TO  LOAD 
WHEAT  ON  SHIPS 

Mr.    BECKER.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  offer  my  word  of  congratulations 
and  hope  the  longshoremen  will  con- 
tinue to  refuse  to  load  American  wheat 
on  ships  for  Soviet  Russia  which,  as  we 
now  understand,  will  go  to  countries  like 
Cuba.  I  am  wondering  what  the  world 
thinks  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
making  sales  of  this  kind  to  our  enemies 
while  at  the  same  time  protesting  the 
sale  of  buses  and  other  materials  to 
Cuba  and  other  Communist  countries. 
What  a  state  of  sheer  hypocrisy  we  are 
promoting  in  our  so-called  foreign  policy. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 


CONSENT   CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  Is 
Consent  Calendar  day.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  first  bill  on  the  Consent 
Calendar. 


ACQUISITION  OF  PROPERTY  IN 
SQUARE  758  AS  AN  ADDITION  TO 
GROUNDS  OF  U.S.  SUPREME 
COURT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  254)  to 
provide  for  the  acquisitkm  of  ceitain 
property  in  square  758  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  an  addition  to  the 
grounds  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Building. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SAINT-GAUDENS      NATIONAL      HIS- 
TORIC SITE,  N.H. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4018) 
to  authorize  establishment  of  the  Saint- 
Gaudens  National  Historic  Site.  N.H., 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LAKE  ERIE  SESQUICENTENNIAL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1828)  to 
amend  the  joint  resolution  establishing 
the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  Sesquicentennlal 
Celebration  Commission  so  as  to  author- 
ize an  appropriation  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  thereof. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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AMENDING    ORGANIC    ACT    OP    NA- 
TIONAL BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  5838) 
to  amend  the  act  of  March  3.  1901  (31 
Stat.  14491.  as  amended,  to  incorporate 
in  the  Organic  Act  of  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  the  authority  to  make 
certain  Improvements  of  fiscal  and  ad- 
ministrative practices  for  more  effective 
conduct  of  its  research  and  development 
activities. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  a  rule  was  granted  for 
the  consideration  of  this  bill  on  October 
24.  1963.  I  assume,  therefore,  it  will  be 
programed  in  the  regular  course  of 
events. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WATERS  IMPOUNDED  BY  FLAMING 
GORGE  DAM 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (SJ. 
Res.  17)  to  designate  the  lake  to  be 
formed  by  the  waters  impounded  by  the 
Flaming  Gorge  Dam.  Utah,  in  the  State 
of  Wyoming  and  Utah,  as  "Lake 
O'Mahoney." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  17  be  stricken  from  the  Con- 
sent Calendar. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ICE  AGE  NATIONAL  SCIENTIFIC  RE- 
SERVE, WIS. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1096) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  cooperate  with  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
in  the  designation  and  administration  of 
the  Ice  Age  National  Scientific  Reserve 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  VAN  PELT,  Mrs.  KELLY,  and  Mr. 
SILER  objected;  and.  under  the  rule,  the 
bill  was  stricken  from  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  into  the 
Record  a  statement  which  I  released  to 
the  press  explaining  my  reasons  for  ob- 
jecting to  H.R.  1096;  also  an  editorial 


which  appeared  in  the  January  23,  1964, 
issue  of  the  West  Bend  News  entitled 
"Let's  Not  Stampede  the  'Eskers'  on  the 
Ice  Age  Park  Issue."  The  statement  and 
editorial  follow : 

My  objection  to  unanUnous-conaent  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  1006.  to  establish  an  Ice  Age 
National  Scientific  Reserve,  does  not  block 
enactment  of  the  bill  My  purpose  was  to 
have  this  Important  legislation  considered 
under  House  rules  permitting  debate.  There 
can  be  no  discussion  on  a  bill  on  the  House 
Consent  Calendar.  The  bill  will  receive  full 
consideration  when  It  Is  reported  from  the 
Rules  Committee  for  debate  In  the  House 
Chamber  under  regular  procedure. 

I  consider  the  bill  Important  because: 

1.  It  Involves  an  expenditure  of  taxpayers' 
funds  for  lands  Initially  totaling  $1,550,000. 
of  which  Wisconsin  taxpayers  would  specifi- 
cally contribute  $750,000. 

2.  The  bill  provides  that  after  the  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  reserve  has  been 
drawn  and  submitted  to  the  Congress,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Governor 
of  Wisconsin  will  decide  what  proportion  o* 
the  maintenance  costs,  should  be  borne  by 
the  SUte  and  by  the  Federal  Government. 
In  Its  preliminary  study,  the  Department 
estimated  the  cost  of  providing  "Interpretive 
facilities  and  services"  at  "not  more  than  $1 
million  annually  thereafter." 

3.  Representative  Henry  Reuss,  of  Mil- 
waukee, a  sponsor  of  the  project,  told  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee that  he  could  see  no  objection  to  charg- 
ing an  admittance  fee  to  the  reserve  of  up 
to  $1  per  person  to  help  defray  the  expense 
of  maintenance  and  services.  Admittance  to 
the  existing  Kettle  Moraine  and  Devils  Lake 
Parks  now  Is  free. 

4.  The  bill  establishes  a  precedent  for  every 
State  In  the  Union  to  request  and  obtain 
Federal  funds  for  the  purchase  and  mainte- 
nance of  its  State  parks.  The  ultimate  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government  would  be  astro- 
nomical. 

5.  This  reserve  would  not  be  a  unit  of  the 
national  park  sjrstem.  Administration 
would  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  but.  because  of  the  Federal  con- 
tribution, standards  of  maintenance  and 
service  formulated  by  the  National  Park 
Service  would  have  to  be  met.  Failure  to 
comply  would  terminate  Federal  subsidies  to 
the  project. 

It  Is  noted  some  press  stories  quoted  Con- 
gressman Reuss  as  saying  "at  the  numerous 
hearings  on  the  bill  he  (Van  Pelt]  never 
Indicated  the  slightest  objection." 

The  facts  disclosed  by  the  records  of  the 
House  subcommittee  handling  the  bill  show 
that  only  one  open  hearing  was  held,  that 
on  March  8.  1963. 

I  was  not  notified  of  the  hearing  nor  was 
I  asked  to  appear,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  major  part  of  the  lands  which  this 
bin  proposes  to  acquire  for  the  reserve  are 
located  In  the  congressional  district  I  repre- 
sent. 

The  only  witnesses  heard  were  Congress- 
men Rruss  and  Lester  Johnson,  sponsors  of 
H  R.  1096.  Conrad  Wlrth.  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  made  a  sUtement. 

During  the  course  of  his  statement  to  the 
committee.  Congressman  Reuss  described 
the  lands  to  be  acquired  as  "a  wasteland" 
which  "can  be  purchased  for  from  $50  to 
$200  an  acre." 

It  was  developed  In  the  hearings  that  no 
actual  appraisal  of  the  lands  to  be  taken 
has  been  made.  John  A.  Carver,  Jr.,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  said  In  a 
letter  to  Representative  Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee,  that 
"It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  cost  of  land 
acquisition  under  the  bill  because  this  cost 
Is  dependent  to  some  extent  upon  recom- 
mendations that  win  be  forthcoming  when 
the  comprehensive  plan  develops." 


In  response  to  a  question.  Congressman 
Reuss  told  the  committee  that  "there  Is  no 
opposition"  to  the  proposal.  Mr.  Reubs 
knows  this  Is  not  correct  as  he  attended  a 
meeting  In  Richfield,  April  6,  1962.  at  which 
Washington  County  citizens  voiced  strong 
objections  to  the  proposed  park.  Mr.  Reuss 
was  quoted  In  the  Hartford  Times-Press  as 
saying  he  would  "fight  shoulder  to  shoulder 
against  any  autocratic  official"  who  at- 
tempted to  take  their  lands  by  condemna- 
tion. 

The  only  other  hearing  held  on  H.R.  1096 
was  held  March  21,  1963.  when  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Parks  held  an  "executive" 
session  from  which  the  public  and  all  ex- 
cept members  of  the  subcommittee  were 
barred.  At  this  meeting  the  subcommittee  re- 
ported the  bill  to  the  full  committee  after 
approving  several  amendments. 

No  copies  of  the  hearings  are  available  to 
the  general  public. 

Let's  Not  Stampede  the  "Eskers"  on  the  Ice 
Ace  Park  Issue 

Representative  Wiluam  K.  Van  Pelt  has 
become  the  target  of  criticism  because  of  his 
recent  action  to  hold  up  speedy  passage  of 
what  might  be  termed  "p)ork  barrel"  legisla- 
tion for  approval  of  the  Ice  Age  National  Sci- 
entific Reserve  bill  affecting  this  area  and 
the  plan  to  enlarge  the  park  from  Its  present 
25,500  to  32,500  acres. 

Van  Pelt.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  was 
acting  In  conformity  with  a  direct  request 
from  the  Washington  County  Board  to  halt 
"the  taking  of  farm  and  residential  lands  for 
park  purposes  unless  provision  be  made  to 
compensate  the  municipalities  In  which  the 
lands  are  located  for  the  loss  of  tax  base." 

Action  by  the  county  bofu-d  was  prompted 
by  requests  from  numerous  residents  who 
were  deeply  concerned  about  pMDsslble  In- 
creasing tax  rates  In  their  respective  areas 
due  to  a  shrinking  tax  base. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  board 
and  county  residents  have  not  expressed 
themselves  against  the  park  area  as  such,  but 
rather,  are  looking  to  the  disadvantages  and 
costs. 

Representative  Henry  Reuss,  representing 
voters  In  the  State's  largest  metropolitan 
area  (who  would  benefit  by  the  proposal  and 
suffer  no  direct  tax  assessments  ttirough  loss 
of  tax  base)  can  well  advocate  proposals  for 
the  park. 

Overall,  we  are  sure  that  Washington 
County  residents  would  favor  the  park  pro- 
posal If  considered  In  Its  proper  perspective — 
If  provisions,  as  requested  In  the  county 
board  resolution,  are  made  to  offset  tax  losses 
and  to  provide  proper  policing  and  supervi- 
sion for  the  park. 

Much  Is  to  be  said  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Ice  Age  Park.  Unquestionably,  It  would 
be  a  benefit  to  residents  of  the  State  and 
Nation.  It  could,  with  proper  supervision 
and  development,  eventually  become  one  of 
the  major  national  parks  In  the  Nation. 

Most  residents  see  the  merits  of  such  a 
plan.  It  would  be  an  asset  to  business  In 
the  area.  But  should  we  rush  Into  this  plan 
without  taking  precautions  to  avoid  saddling 
a  minority  group  with  Increased  tax  bur- 
dens? We  hardly  think  so.  Representative 
Van  Pelt  acted  at  the  request  of  area  resi- 
dents to  offset  Just  such  an  eventuality  and 
requested  further  study. 

In  fairness.  It  should  be  stated  that  the 
county  park  commission  and  the  county 
board  have,  on  occasion,  discussed  the  grow- 
ing need  for  a  county  park  system. 

If.  therefore,  the  Ice  Age  Park  plan  can  be 
instrumented  to  offset  the  need  for  addi- 
tional parks  In  the  county  or  even  to  de- 
crease the  need  for  them,  the  Ice  Age  Park 
could  be  mutually  beneficial  to  everyone. 

Let's  not  be  stampeded  Into  a  rash,  hurried 
decision  In  this  matter  and  then  be  saddled 


with  Increasing  taxes  on  a  shrinking  tax  base 
to  pay  the  bill  for  recreation  facilities  for 
the   State   and  Nation. 

We  might  be  so  brash  as  to  state:  "If  we're 
going  to  dip  Into  the  'Federal  pork  barrel'  for 
aid  on  this  project,  let's  take  steps  to  Insure 
that  our  area  gets  some  of  the  meat  and 
doesn't  wind  up  with  the  empty  barrel." 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  Kettle  Moraine 
area  was  formed  some  30.000  years  ago  by  the 
meeting  of  two  lobes  of  the  great  Ice  sheet 
and  their  recession,  leaving  unusual  hills, 
eskers.  kames.  kettles,  moullns.  ridges,  pot- 
holes and  other  formations  In  their  wake. 
They  have  withstood  the  ravages  of  time  all 
these  years.  It  would  be  a  shame  to  lose 
them  In  a  stampede  for  hasty  legislation  to 
establish  a  park  at  unnecessary  local  expense. 


ADDITIONAL    COMMISSIONERS    OF 
THE  U.S.  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  102)  to 
provide  for  additional  commissioners  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Members  of  the 
House  ought  to  know  that  under  the 
salary  increase  bill  that  is  pending  and 
may  be  called — I  hope  not,  but  it  may 
be  called  up — in  the  House  in  the  near 
future,  the  sclaries  of  commissioners  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  will  be  raised 
from  $19,000  a  year  to  $28,000  a  year. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  outlandish  under 
these  circumstances  to  permit  a  bill  to 
be  passed  here  today  that  would  have 
for  its  purpose  increasing  and  sweeten- 
ing the  retirement  of  these  commission- 
ers. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  until  there 
is  some  determination  as  to  the  salary 
increase  bill.  I  shall  certainly  be  op- 
posed to  this  bill,  and  I  would  be  con- 
strained to  oppose  it  in  any  event. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  passed  over  with- 
out prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BATTLE    OF    MONOCACY 
CENTENNIAL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9094) 
to  authorize  the  President  to  declare 
July  9.  1964,  as  Monocacy  Battle  Centen- 
nial in  commemoration  of  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  Battle  of  the  Monocacy. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  assurance  of  someone  who  is  inter- 
ested in  this  bill  that  it  is  not  going  to 
cost  the  taxpayers  any  money. 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  will  not  cost  the  tax- 
payers a  penny. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  withdraw  my  resei-vation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  V^e  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  is  hereby  authorized  and  requested 
to  Issue  a  proclamation  which  shall  designate 
July  9.  1964.  as  "Monocacy  Battle  Centen- 
nial". In  commemoration  of  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Monocacy.  and  which  shall  call  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

Sec  2.  In  commemoration  of  the  men  who 
lost  their  lives  on  the  battlefield  of  the  Mo- 
nocacy In  the  struggle  for  control  of  the 
city  of  Washington  and  the  National  Capital, 
the  President  Is  authorized  and  requested 
to  call  upon  the  official  of  the  Government 
to  display  the  American  flag  on  Government 
buildings  In  the  District  of  Columbia  at  half 
staff  until  noon  and  at  full  staff  after  noon  on 
July  9.  1964.  The  President  Is  further  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  call  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  fly  the  flag 
In  a  like  manner  on  that  date  at  their  homes, 
churches,  and  other  suitable  places. 

Sec.  3.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  Maryland 
Civil  War  Centennial  Commission  and  with 
Frederick  County  Civil  War  Centennial.  Inc.. 
in  observance  of  the  Monocacy  Battle  Cen- 
tennial. 

Sec  4.  This  Act  shan  not  be  deemed  to  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  any  public 
funds. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2.  line  10.  strike  out  "Department 
of  Interior"  and  Insert  "United  States  Clvn 
War  Centennial  Commission". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


NATIONAL  BANK  LOANS  ON  FOREST 
TRACTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8230)  to 
amend  section  24  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  '12  U.S.C.  371)  to  liberalize  the  con- 
ditions of  loans  by  national  banks  on  for- 
est tracts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  note  in  the  mate- 
rial that  I  have  at  hand  that  there  are 
no  departmental  views  set  forth  in  the 
committee  report.     Is  that  true? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  endorsed  the  bill.  There 
is  no  objection  to  it.  A  number  of  wit- 
nesses were  asked  about  it. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  is  referring  to  the  same 
bill  I  am. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  a  forestry  bill, 
to  permit  an  increase  in  forestry  loans. 

Mr.  FORD.  Were  there  any  other  de- 
partments concerned  or  that  should  be 
concerned  about  this? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  was  the  principal  one.  We 
asked  other  witnesses  about  it.  No  wit- 
ness was  against  it.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
bill.  It  increases  the  amount  of  the 
loans  from  40  to  60  percent  and  permits 
improvements  to  be  considered.  Under 
existing  law  improvements  may  not  be 
considered  in  arriving  at  the  value. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
committee  I  think  the  vote  was  unani- 
mous. We  thought  it  was  a  good  bill. 
That  is  why,  I  presume,  the  chairman 
put  it  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  report  was  unani- 
mous. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second  paragraph  of  section  24  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  371)  Is  amended  to 
read :  % 

"Any  national  banking  association  may 
make  real  estate  loans  secured  by  first  Hens 
upon  forest  tracts  which  are  properly  man- 
aged In  all  respects.  Such  loans  shall  be  In 
the  form  of  an  obligation  or  obligations 
secured  by  mortgage,  trust  deed,  or  other 
such  Instrument;  and  any  national  banking 
association  may  purchase  any  obligation  so 
secured  when  the  entire  amount  of  such 
obligation  Is  sold  to  the  association.  The 
amount  of  any  such  loan  shall  not  exceed 
60  per  centum  of  the  appraised  fair  market 
value  of  the  growing  timber,  lands,  and  im- 
provements thereon  offered  as  security  and 
the  loan  shall  be  made  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  to  assure  that  at  no  time  shall 
the  loan  balance  exceed  60  per  centum  of  the 
original  appraised  total  value  of  the  prop- 
erty then  remaining.  No  such  loan  shall 
be  made  for  a  longer  term  than  three  years; 
except  that  any  such  loan  may  be  made  for 
a  term  not  longer  than  fifteen  years  If  the 
loan  Is  secured  by  an  amortized  mortgage, 
deed  of  trust,  or  other  such  Instrument  under 
the  terms  of  which  the  Installment  payments 
are  sufficient  to  amortize  the  principal  of  the 
loan  within  a  period  of  not  more  than  fifteen 
years  and  at  a  rate  of  at  least  6%  per  cen- 
tum per  annum.  All  such  loans  secured  by 
first  Hens  upon  forest  tracts  shall  be  Included 
In  the  permissible  aggregate  of  all  real  estate 
loans  prescribed  In  the  preceding  paragraph, 
but  no  national  banking  association  shall 
make  forest-tract  leans  in  an  aggregate  sum 
In  excess  of  50  per  centum  of  Its  capital  stock 
paid  In  and  unimpaired  plus  50  per  centum 
of  its  unimpaired  surplus  fund." 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  8230 
is  noncontroversial  legislation.  It  is  a 
good,  sound  beneficial  bill  which  would 
provide  needed  economic  assistance  to  a 
vital  American  industry. 

H.R.  8230  is  a  bill  to  liberalize  the  con- 
ditions of  loans  by  national  banks  on  for- 
est tracts.  Its  provisions  are  simple. 
Under  present  law,  national  banks  may 
lend  on  forest  tracts  up  to  40  percent  of 
the  appraised  value  of  the  marketable 
timber  only.  The  loan  may  be  made  for 
10  years  if  it  is  amortized,  and  for  2  years 
otherwise.  H.R.  8230  would  increase  the 
limit  of  the  loan  to  60  percent  of  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  timber,  land,  and  im- 
provements thereon.  It  would  also  ex- 
tend the  permitted  terms  of  forest  tract 
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loans  to  15  years  If  the  loan  la  amortiaed. 
and  3  years  If  It  Is  not  amortized. 

Our  forests  are  a  vital  natural  resource. 
They  provide  the  raw  materials  for 
houses,  furniture,  paper,  and  many  other 
products.  They  also  help  prevent  ero- 
sion of  the  land,  and  serve  as  refuges  for 
wildlife.  Industries  using  the  forest  re- 
source provided  about  8  percent  of  the 
total  value  added  by  all  manufacturing 
Industries  in  1960.  and  employed  a  total 
of  1.5  million  people. 

But  to  operate  on  a  sound  basis,  the 
lumbering  industry  must  use  patience. 
Some  trees  should  be  between  40  and  80 
years  old  before  they  are  cut;  this  means 
that  long-term  credit  Is  vital.  If  long- 
term  credit  is  not  available,  trees  are  fre- 
quently cut  too  early,  and  this  national 
resource  becomes  depleted,  while  the  in- 
dustry suffers  from  uneconomic  prac- 
tices. 

At  the  same  time,  credit  extended  on 
forest  tracts  is  in  the  nature  of  real  es- 
tate mortgages.  Wh^  a  real  estate 
mortgage  is  accepted,  it  includes  the 
value  of  the  land,  the  building  and  the 
improvements,  and  so  it  should  be  with 
forest  tract  loans.  Such  loans  should  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  timber,  land, 
and  improvements,  rather  than  on  the 
smaller  basis  of  the  timber  alone. 

Existing  limitations  are  overly  restric- 
tive, and  discourage  the  sound  manage- 
ment of  the  timber  industry  by  severely 
impeding  credit.  They  fail  to  take  into 
account  modem  methods  of  development 
which  involve  roads  and  facilities  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  previously. 

At  present.  State  banks  in  two-thirds 
of  the  States  operate  under  more  liberal 
statutory  provisions  regarding  forest 
tract  loans  than  do  national  banks,  and 
In  one-third  of  the  States  there  are  no 
statutory  restrictions  at  all.  But  more 
than  54  percent  of  the  assets  of  the  bank- 
ing system  are  in  national  banks,  and 
the  forest  industry  is  thus  denied  the 
full  use  of  an  enormous  pool  of  credit. 
On  the  other  hand.  It  cannot  be  argued 
that  this  bill  unwisely  takes  the  lid  off 
forest  tract  lending.  In  the  present  law 
there  Is  a  provision  confining  such  lend- 
ing to  tracts  which  are  "properly  man- 
aged In  all  respects."  This  proviso  Is 
retained  by  the  bill  before  us  now.  Lib- 
eralization of  the  restrictions  on  nation- 
al bank  credit  will  tend  to  induce  more 
owners  of  forest  tracts  to  bring  their 
practices  into  line  with  proper  manage- 
ment, so  that  they  can  secure  their 
much-needed  credit. 

To  summarize,  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  8230 
would  adjust  the  credit  available  for 
forest  tracts  so  as  to  conform  It  better 
to  the  nature  of  the  industry,  while  en- 
couraging the  expansion  of  national  bank 
lending  activity  In  this  field.  It  would 
thereby  assist  and  improve  an  industry 
that  plays  a  vital  and  positive  role  In 
the  Nation's  economic  activity. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Federal  savings  and  loan  associations, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  bill  was  first  scheduled  for 
consideration  under  suspension  of  the 
rules  on  February  17 ;  that  is  today.  Also 
I  understand  a  rule  has  been  granted  at 
one  point.  Under  these  circumstances. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prej- 
udice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INVESTMENT  POWERS  OF  FEDERAL 

SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl   9609) 

to  broaden  the   investment  powers  of 


SALE    OF    VA    DIRECT    LOANS    AT 
REASONABLE     PRICES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6652) 
to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  sell  at  prices  which  he 
determines  to  be  reasonable  direct  loans 
made  to  veterans  under  chapter  37.  title 
38,  United  States  Code. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  aec- 
tlon  1811(g)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(g)  The  Administrator  may  sell,  and  shall 
offer  for  sale,  to  any  person  or  entity  ap- 
proved for  such  purpose  by  him.  any  loan 
made  under  this  section  at  a  price  which  he 
determines  to  be  reasonable  and  shall  guaran- 
tee any  loans  thus  sold  subject  to  the  same 
conditions,  terms,  and  limitations  which 
would  be  applicable  were  the  loan  guaran- 
teed under  section  1810  of  this  title." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  line  3,  strike  out  "be"  and  In- 
sert "Is". 

On  page  1.  line  8,  after  the  word  "reason- 
able" insert  the  following:  "but  not  less  than 
98  per  centum  of  the  unpaid  principal  bal- 
ance, plus  the  full  amount  of  accrued  In- 
terest, except  that  If  loans  are  offered  to  an 
investor  In  a  package  or  block  of  two  or 
more  loans  no  sale  shall  be  made  at  less 
than  98  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  unpaid 
principal  balance  of  the  loans  Included  In 
such  package  or  block,  plus  the  full  amount 
of  accrued  Interest;". 

On  page  3,  line  6.  after  the  word  "and" 
Insert  "the  Administrator." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  authorizes  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  sell,  at  prices  which 
he  determines  to  be  reasonable,  direct 
loans  made  to  veterans  in  rural  areas 
and  small  cities  and  towns  not  near  large 
metropolitan  centers  which  have  been 
designated  as  housing  credit  shortage 
areas  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1811.  title  38.  United  States  Code. 
The  price  could  not  be  less  than  98  per- 
cent of  the  unpaid  principal  balance  plus 
the  full  amount  of  accrued  interest. 


Basically,  the  bill  modifies  an  exist- 
ing requirement  that,  irrespective  of  In- 
terest rate,  direct  loans  be  sold  by  the 
Administrator  at  not  less  than  par,  that 
is,  not  less  than  the  unpaid  balance  plus 
accrued  interest,  and  would  permit  the 
Administrator  to  sell  the  loans  at  prices 
which  he  considers  to  be  reasonable  al- 
though the  prices  may  be  less  than  par. 
This  would  provide  the  Administrator 
with  the  same  flexibility  which  he  now 
has  in  selling  mortgage  loans  arising 
from  the  sale  of  properties  acquired  by 
the  VA  incident  to  the  foreclosure  of  GI 
loans  by  private  lenders  under  the  loan 
guarantee  program  for  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict. 

The  direct  loan  program,  which  pro- 
vides loans  for  veterans  In  rural  and 
nonmetropolitan  areas,  of  not  more  than 
$15,000.  has  operated  in  a  very  satisfac- 
tory fashion.  It  Is  processed  through  a 
revolving  fund  which  has  been  capital- 
ized by  interest-bearing  Treasury  ad- 
vances. In  addition,  this  fund  is  replen- 
ished by  principal  repayments  and  the 
proceeds  of  any  direct  loans  sold  by  the 
Administrator. 

The  current  price  for  VA  loans  at  SVi 
percent  Is  100 — par. 

The  authority  to  obtain  funds  from 
the  Treasury  expires  on  June  30,  1967. 
Between  that  date  and  the  final  expira- 
tion of  the  program  for  Korean  conflict 
veterans,  now  set  at  January  31,  1975, 
the  principal  repayments  and  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  loans  will  furnish  the 
primary  sources  for  making  additional 
direct  loans. 

Hearings  were  held  on  this  proposal  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  on  No- 
vember 20  and  21.  1963. 

This  legislation  has  been  formally 
requested  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  There  would  be  no  addi- 
tional administrative  costs  to  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of 
this  proposal. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  6652.  This  bill  author- 
izes the  Veterans'  Administration  to  sell 
the  mortgages  they  hold  on  direct  loans 
made  to  veterans  at  prices  that  are  not 
less  than  98  percent  of  the  unpaid  prin- 
cipal balance  plus  the  full  amount  of  the 
accrued  Interest. 

At  the  present  time  the  Administrator 
is  authorized  to  sell  direct  loans  at  not 
less  than  par.  If  the  Administrator  is 
given  the  additional  authority  authorized 
by  H.R.  6652  It  will  provide  him  with  ade- 
quate flexibility  to  compete  for  Invest- 
ment capital  under  changing  market  con- 
ditions. It  will  thus  permit  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  replenish 
the  direct  loan  fund  so  as  to  meet  the 
direct  loan  financing  needs  of  veterans 
to  the  end  of  the  program  in  1975.  I 
recommend  Its  approval. 
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TOTAL  DISABILITY  ON  NSLI 
POLICIES 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  fH.R.  6920) 
to  amend  section  715  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  issuance  of 
total  disability  Income  provisions  to  na- 
tional service  life  Insurance  policies 
through  age  65,  under  certain  conditions. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  according  to  infor- 
mation at  my  disr>osal,  I  am  told  that 
the  aggregate  of  $1,113,400  for  the  first 
5  years  will  be  the  cost  of  this  program 
if  600,000  policyholders  apply;  is  that 
accurate? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  think 
the  figures  are  accurate. 

Mr.  FORD.  If  that  is  the  case,  then 
this  legislation  should  not  be  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  first  year 
cost  is  about  $850,000.  It  was  my  under- 
standing that  it  was  not  the  cumulative 
cost  but  the  first  year's  cost  that  was 
considered  by  the  objector's  committee. 

Mr.  FORD.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  we  have  to  look  at  the  total  cost, 
and  if  we  do  that  we  find  that  for  the 
first  5  years  it  would  be  over  $1  million 
and  with,  I  assume,  additional  costs 
thereafter. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice.  I  should  like  to 
say,  however,  that  I  shall  discuss  the 
matter  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee at  some  subsequent  date. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTEREST  ON  VA  LOAN  FUNDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7932) 
to  relieve  the  Veterans'  Administration 
from  paying  interest  on  the  amount  of 
capital  funds  transferred  in  fiscal  year 
1962  from  the  direct  loan  revolving  fund 
to  the  loan  guaranty  revolving  fund. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  There 
being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the  bill, 
as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1823(b)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  sentence:  "The  Administrator  shall 
not  be  required  to  pay  Interest  on  transfers 
made  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  February  13. 
1962  (76  Stat.  8).  from  the  capital  of  the 
'Direct  loans  to  veterans  and  reserves  re- 
volving fund'  to  the  'Loan  guaranty  revolv- 
ing fund'  and  adjustments  shall  be  made  for 
payments  of  Interest  on  such  transfers  be- 
fore the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sentence." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
during  the  fiscal  year  1962  nearly  $106 
million  of  advances  received  from  the 
Treasury  were  transferred  from  the  di- 
rect loan  revolving  fund  to  the  loan  guar- 
anty revolving  fund.  This  action  was 
taken  pursuant  to  Public  Law  87-404  and 
was  in  lieu  of  appropriation  of  funds  to 
finance  increased  costs  of  claims  and 
projaerty  acquisitions  resulting  from  de- 
faults In  guaranteed  or  Insured  loans. 

Section  1823(b)  of  title  38,  United 
Slates  Code,  requires  the  Administrator 


of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  pay  Interest  on 
funds  advanced  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
the  purpose  of  making  direct  loans  to 
veterans  for  the  purchase  of  homes  or 
farmhouses.  As  of  December  31,  1963, 
cumulative  advances  made  by  the  Treas- 
ury for  direct  loan  purposes  amounted  to 
approximately  $1.7  billion.  Interest  paid 
or  payable  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion on  such  advances  totaled  $256.6 
million. 

This  bill  would  relieve  the  Veterans' 
Administration  of  the  requirement  to  pay 
this  Interest. 

This  legislation  is  requested  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  has  been 
cleared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Hearings  were  held  on  this  proposal 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  on  No- 
vember 20  and  21.  1963. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  7932.  This  bill  will  re- 
lieve the  Veterans'  Administration  from 
paying  Interest  to  the  Treasury  on  cer- 
tain funds  transferred  In  fiscal  year  1962 
from  the  direct  loan  revolving  fund  to 
the  loan  guarantee  revolving  fund. 

Pursuant  to  Public  Law  87-404  approx- 
imately $106  million  of  advances  received 
from  the  Treasury  for  the  operation  of 
the  direct  loan  program  were  transferred 
to  the  loan  guarantee  revolving  fund. 
This  action  was  taken  in  lieu  of  appro- 
priations to  finance  the  increased  cost 
of  claims  resulting  from  defaults  on 
guaranteed  loams.  Because  the  law  does 
not  permit  this  $166  million  to  be  treated 
as  an  interest  free  transfer,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  is  reqbired  to  pay  ap- 
proximately $4  miUk^  a  year  annual  in- 
terest thereon.  This,  of  course,  places 
an  undue  burde^  on  the  direct  loan  fund 
because  the  amount  transferred  Is  not 
earning  interest  forthe  fund.  Normal- 
ly, advances  f rom  tKfe^reasury  for  di- 
rect loans  are  earning/ Interest  as  a  re- 
sult of  direct  loans  tojveterans. 

The  legislation  has  been  requested  by 
the  Veterans'  Admirjlistratlon  and  has 
been  cleared  by  the  B^ireau  of  the  Budg- 
et. I  believe  it  has^merit  and  recom- 
mend its  approval. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
2064)  to  relieve  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration from  paying  interest  on  the 
amount  of  capital  funds  transferred  in 
fiscal  year  1962  from  the  direct  loan  re- 
volving fund  to  the  loan  guarantee  re- 
volving fund,  a  bill  identical  to  H.R.  7932, 
just  passed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 1823(b)  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code, 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  sentence:  "The  Administrator 
shall  not  be  required  to  pay  Interest  on 
transfers  made  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 13,  1962  (76  Stat.  8),  from  the  capital 
of  the  'direct  loans  to  veterans  and  reserves 
revolving  fund'  to  the  'loan  guaranty  re- 
volving fund'  and  adjustments  shall  be  made 
for  pajrments  of  Interest  on  such  transfers 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sen- 
tence." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,    was   read    the    third    time,    and 


passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  7932)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  explanation  of  H.R.  6652 
and  H.R.  7932  Immediately  after  their 
consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
'   Mr.   SAYLOR.     Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
on  the   bills  just   referred   to   by   the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Teague]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REGISTRATION  OF  PESTICIDE 
CHEMICALS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  9739) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fun- 
gicide, and  Rodenticlde  Act,  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  labeling  of  economic  poi- 
sons with  registration  numbers,  to  elim- 
inate registration  under  protest,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii>es  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  2jz. 
(2)  (b)  of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide, 
and  Rodenticlde  Act  (61  Stat.  163,  a-  amend- 
ed, 7  US.C,  1958  ed.,  Supp.  IH.  186(z)  (2) 
( b ) )  Is  hereby  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing phrase:  "other  than  the  registration 
number  assigned  to  the  economic  poison". 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  said  Act  (61  Stat.  166; 
7  U.S.C  135a)  Is  hereby  amended  by  deleting 
the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of  section  3.a.(2) 
( b ) ,  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of  section 
3.a.(2)(c)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and",  and  adding 
after  section  3.a.(2)(c),  a  new  provision 
reading  as  follows:  "(d)  when  required  by 
regulation  of  the  Secretary  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  the  registration  num-  * 
ber  assigned  to  the  article  under  this  Act." 

Sec.  3.  Section  4  of  said  Act  (61  Stat.  167; 
7  U.S.C.  135b)  Is  hereby  amended  by  chang- 
ing the  word  "registrant"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears in  subsection  a.  and  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  c.  to  "applicant  for  reg- 
istration" and  by  deleting  the  remainder  of 
subsection  c.  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"If,  upon  receipt  of  such  notice,  the  applicant 
for  registration  does  not  make  the  correc- 
tions, the  Secretary  shall  refuse  to  register 
the  article.  The  Secretary,  In  accordance 
with  the  procedures  specified  herein,  may 
suspend  or  cancel  the  registration  of  an 
economic  poison  whenever  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  article  or  Its  labeling  or  other 
material  required  to  be  submitted  compiles 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Whenever 
the  Secretary  refuses  registration  of  an  eco- 
nomic poison  or  determines  that  registration 
of  an  economic  poison  should  be  canceled, 
he  shall  notify  the  applicant  for  registration 
or  the  registrant  of  his  action  and  the  rea- 
sons therefor.  Whenever  an  application  for 
registration  Is  refused,  the  applicant,  within 
thirty  days  after  service  of  notice  of  such 
refusal,  may  file  a  petition  requesting  that 
the  matter  be  referred  to  an  advisory  com- 
mittee or  file  objections  and  request  a  pub- 
lic hearing  In  accordance  with  this  section. 
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A  cancellation  of  registration  shall  be  effec- 
tive thirty  days  after  service  of  the  foregoing 
notice  unless  within  such  time  the  registrant 
(1)    makes    the    necessary    corrections:     (2) 
flies  a   petition   requesting  that  the  matter 
be  referred  to  an  advisory  committee:  or  (3) 
flies  objections  and  requests  a  public  hear- 
ing.    Each  advisory  committee  shall  be  com- 
posed  of   experts,   qualified    In    the   subject 
matter    and    of    adequately    diversified    pro- 
fessional   background    selected    by    the    Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  and  shall  Include 
one  or  more  representatives  from  land-grant 
colleges.     The   size  of   the   committee  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary.     Members 
of   an   advisory   committee   shall   receive   as 
compensation  for  their  services  a  reasonable 
per  diem,  which  the  Secretary  shall  by  rules 
and  regulations  prescribe,  for  time  actually 
spent    In    the   work   of   the   committee,   and 
shall    In    addition    be    reimbursed    for    their 
necessary  traveling  and  subsistence  expenses 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  places  of 
residence,  all  of  which  costs  may  be  assessed 
against  the  petitioner,  unless  the  committee 
shall  recommend  In  favor  of  the  petitioner  or 
unless  the  matter   was  referred   to  the  ad- 
visory   committee    by    the    Secretary.      The 
members  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  other 
provisions    of    law    regarding    the    appoint- 
ment and  compensation  of  employees  of  the 
United  States.     The  Secretary  shall  furnish 
the   committee   with   adequate   clerical   and 
other  assistance,  and  shall  by  rules  and  reg- 
ulations prescribe  the  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  committee.    The  Secretary  shall 
forthwith  submit  to  such  committee  the  ap- 
plication for  registration  of  the  article  and 
all  relevant  data,  before  him.    The  petitioner, 
as    well    as    representatives    of    the    United 
States  Department  of  Agrlcultxire,  shall  have 
the  right  to  consult  with  the  advisory  com- 
mittee.    As    soon    as   practicable    after   any 
such  submission,  but   not  later   than  sixty 
days  thereafter,  unless  extended  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  an  additional  sixty  days,  the  com- 
mittee shall,  after  Independent  study  of  the 
data  submitted  by  the  Secretary  and  all  other 
pertinent  information  available  to  It.  submit 
a  report  and  recommendation  to  the  Secre- 
tary as  to  the  registration  of  the  article,  to- 
gether with  all  underlying  data  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  or  basis  for  the  recom- 
mendations.    After  due  consideration  of  the 
views  of  the  committee  and  all  other  data 
iMfore  him.  the  Secretary  shall,  within  ninety 
days  after  receipt  of  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  advisory  committee,  make 
his  determination  and  Issue  an  order,  with 
findings   of    fact,   with   respect   to    registra- 
tion of  the  article  and  notify  the  applicant 
for    registration    or    registrant.     The    appli- 
cant   for    registration,    or    registrant,    may. 
within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  the  order 
of  the  Secretary,  file  objections  thereto  and 
request  a  public   hearing  thereon.     In    the 
event  a  bearing  Is  requested,  the  Secretary 
shall,   after   due    notice,    hold    such    public 
hearing  for  the  pxirpose  of  receiving  evidence 
relevant  and  material  to  the  Issues  raised  by 
such  objections.     Any  report,  recommenda- 
tions, underljrlng  data,  and  reasons  certified 
to   the  Secretary  by  an  advisory  committee 
shall  be  made  a  part  of   the  record  of  the 
hearing.  If  relevant  and  material,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  7(c)  of  the  Admin- 
istrative  Procedure   Act    (5  US.C.   1006(c)) 
The    National    Academy    of    Sciences    shall 
designate  a  member  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee to  appear  and  testify  at  any  such  hear- 
ing with  respect  to  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations of  such  committee  upon  request 
of  the  Secretary,  the  petitioner,  or  the  officer 
conducting  the  hearing:  Provided.  That  this 
shall  not  preclude  any  other  memt)er  of  the 
advisory     committee     from     appearing    and 
testifying  at  such  hearing.     As  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  completion  of  the  hearing,  but 
not   later    than   ninety    days,    the   Secretary 
■hall  evaluate  the  data  and  reports  before 


him.  act  upon  such  objections  and  Issue  an 
order    granting,    denying,    or    canceling    the 
registration  or  requiring  modification  of  the 
claims  or  the  labeling.     Such  order  shall  be 
based  only  on  substantial  evidence  of  record 
at  such  hearing.  Including  any  report,  recom- 
mendations,   underlying    data,    and    reason 
certified  to  the  Secretary  by  an  advisory  com- 
mittee, and  shall  set  forth  detailed  findings 
of  fact  upon  which  the  order  Is  based.     In 
connection  with  consideration  of  any  regis- 
tration or  application  for  registration  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  consult  with 
any  other  Federal  agency  or  with  an  advisory 
committee    appointed    as    herein    provided. 
Notwithstanding    the    provisions   of    section 
3c(4).   Information  relative   to  formulas  of 
products  acquired  by  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion may  be  revealed,  when  necessary  under 
this  section,  to  an  advisory  committee,  or  to 
any  Federal  agency  consulted,  or  at  a  public 
hearing,  or  In  findings  of  fact  Issued  by  the 
Secretary.     All  data  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary or  to  an  advisory  committee  In  sup- 
port of  a  petition  under  this  section  shall  be 
considered  confidential  by  the  Secretary  and 
by  such  advisory  committee.     Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary    may.    when    he    finds    that    such 
action  Is  necessary  to  prevent  an  Imminent 
hazard  to  t^e  public,  by  order,  suspend  the 
reglstratlon;of  an  economic  poison  Immedi- 
ately.    In  s^ch  case,  he  shall  give  the  regis- 
trant prompt  notice  of  such  action  and  afford 
the  registrant  the  opportunity  to  have  the 
matter   submitted    to   an   advisory   commit- 
tee and  for  an  expedited  hearing  under  this 
section.     Final  orders  of  the  Secretary  under 
Uiis  section  shall  be  subject  to  the  Judicial  re- 
view.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  d.     In  no  event  shall  registration 
of  an  article  be  construed  as  a  defense  for 
the  commission  of  any  offense  prohibited  un- 
der section  3  of  this  Act  " 

Skc.  4.  Section  4  of  said  Act  (61  Stot.  167: 
7  use.  135b)  Is  hereby  further  amended  by 
redesignating  subsections  d  and  e.  as  sub- 
sections e.  and  f ..  and  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section d..  as  follows: 

"d.  In  a  case  of  actual  controversy  as  to 
the  validity  of  any  order  under  this  section, 
any  person  who  will  be  adversely  affected  by 
such   order   may   obtain   Judicial   review   by 
filing  In  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  wherein  such  person  resides 
or  has  his  principal  place  of  business,  or  In 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals   for  the 
District   of    Columbia   Circuit,   within   sixty 
days  after  the  entry  of  such  order,  a  peti- 
tion praying  that  the  order  be  set  side  In 
whole  or  In  part.    A  copy  of  the  petition  shall 
be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Secretary,  or  any  officer  desig- 
nated by  him  for  that  purpKJse.  and  there- 
upon the  Secretary  shall  file  In  the  coxirt  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based 
his  order,  as  provided  In  section  3112  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code.     Upon  the  filing  of 
such  petition  the  court  shall  have  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  to  affirm  or  set  aside  the  order 
complained  of  In  whole  or  in  part.    The  find- 
ings of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  ques- 
tions of  fact  shall  be  sustained  If  supp>orted 
by  substantial  evidence  when  considered  on 
the  record  as  a  whole.  Including  any  report 
and   recommendation  of  an  advisory   com- 
mittee.    If  application  Is  made  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  the 
court  may  order  such  additional  evidence  to 
be  taken   the  Secretary,  and  to  be  adduced 
u(>on  the  hearing  In  such  manner  and  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  to  the  court 
may  seem  proper.  If  such  evidence  Is  material 
and  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  fail- 
ure to  adduce  such  evidence  In  the  proceed- 
ings below.     The  Secretary  may  modify  his 
findings  as  to  the  facts  and  order  by  reason 
of  the  additional  evidence  so  taken,  and  shall 
fUe  with   the  court  such  modified   findings 


and  order.  The  Judgment  of  the  court  af- 
firming or  setting  aslc'e.  In  whole  or  In  part, 
any  order  under  this  section  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifica- 
tion as  provided  In  section  1254  of  title  18  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code.  The  commence- 
ment of  proceedings  under  this  section  shall 
not.  unless  specifically  ordered  by  the  court 
to  the  contrary,  operate  as  a  stay  of  an  or- 
der. The  court  shall  advance  on  the  docket 
and  expedite  the  disposition  of  all  causes 
filed  therein  pursuant  to  this  section." 

S«c.  5.  The  first  sentence  of  section  8.b.  of 
said  Act  (61  Stat  170;  7  US.C.  135f.  (b)) 
Is  hereby  amended  by  deleting  that  part  be- 
ginning with  the  second  proviso  therein 
down  to.  but  not  Including,  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof. 

SK.  6.  Section  3a.  (1)  and  section  9.a. 
(l)(b)  of  said  Act  (61  Stat.  166.  170:  7 
UB.C.  135a.  (a)(1).  135g  (a)  ( 1)  (b) )  are 
hereby  amended  by  changing  the  phrase 
••has  not  been  registered"  wherever  It  appears 
therein,  to  read  "Is  not  registered". 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
hereby  shall  become  effective  upon  enact- 
ment, and  all  existing  registrations  under 
protest  Issued  under  said  Federal  Insecticide, 
Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act  shall  there- 
upon terminate. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  and  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for  act- 
ing on  the  bill  now  before  us  to  provide 
greater  protection  to  the  public  In  con- 
nection with  the  use  and  handling  of 
dangerous    economic    poisons.      I    was 
happy  to  appear  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Department  Oversight  and  Con- 
sumer Relations  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  on  Thursday,  August  22, 
1963,  In  support  of  this  legislation,  and  I 
am  happy  today  to  join  in  urging  House 
approval    of    the    measure.      This    bill 
places  the  burden  of  proof  on  industry, 
to  establish  that  a  pesticide  can  safely  be 
marketed  before  a  certificate  of  registra- 
tion can  be  Issued.    At  the  present  time, 
a  manufacturer  can  insist  on  the  right 
to  market  a  dangerous  product  until  the 
Government  can  present  legal  proof  of 
the  products  hazards  and  unsultabillty 
for  general  use. 

This  Ls  an  Important  step  forward  in 
protecting  the  consumer,  but  It  Is  only 
one  of  a  number  of  problems  which  we 
still  must  face  in  connection  with  pes- 
ticides. We  have  tripled  the  number  of 
inspections  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration of  shipments  of  raw  agri- 
cultural commodities  for  illegal  pesti- 
cides residue,  but  we  are  still  Inspecting 
only  1  percent  of  such  shipments. 
Greater  care  must  be  exercised  by  the 
farmer  in  the  use  of  these  terribly  dan- 
gerous products,  and  the  Government 
must  never  relax  its  vigilance  in  prevent- 
ing pesticides  residue  from  contaminat- 
ing our  food.  Just  the  other  day  we  read 
of  instances  of  a  very  dangerous  pesti- 
cide getting  into  milk  supplies.  This  Is 
intolerable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  submit  the  testimony  I  gave  on 
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this  legislation  on  August  22,  1963,  as 
follows: 
Thx  "Bu«d«n  of  PaooF"  on  Pesticides 

(Statement  by  Representative  Lzonor  K. 
Sullivan,  of  Missouri,  on  legislation  to 
tighten  controls  over  pesticides  and  eco- 
nomic poisons  before  Subcommittee  on 
Department  Oversight  and  Consumer  Rela- 
tions of  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Thursday,  August  22,  1963) 

Chairman  Jones  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  am  strongly  In  favor  of  the  leg- 
islation now  before  you  to  require  Industry, 
rather  than  the  Federal  Oovernment.  to 
shoulder  the  burden  of  proof  In  connection 
with  the  marketing  of  pesticides  which  may 
be  unsafe  for  use  as  Intended. 

This  is  an  old  story — an  old  controversy — 
as  far  as  consumers  are  concerned.  It  used 
to  be  true  In  the  Food,  Drugs  and  Cosmetic 
Act  that  a  doubtful  or  dangerous  chemical 
additive  could  be  used  In  foodstuffs  until 
the  Oovernment  was  able  to  prove  It  unsafe. 
In  1958,  we  changed  that.  In  the  Food  Addi- 
tives Act,  by  placing  on  Industry  the  burden 
of  proof  to  establish  In  advance  the  safety 
of  any  additive  used  In  food. 

In  1960.  we  put  an  anticancer  clause  Into 
the  law  affecting  coloring  matter  used  In 
foods,  drugs  or  cosmetics.  The  burden  of 
proof  Is  on  the  manufacturer.  Last  year,  we 
passed  the  far-reaching  Drug  Control  Act  so 
that  the  consumer  would  have  far  greater 
protections  In  the  use  of  new  drugs.  The 
burden  of  proof  Is  on  the  manufacturer. 

We  still  need  such  a  biirden  of  proof 
shift  of  emphasis  In  our  laws  covering  the 
safety  of  cosmetics,  and  of  therapeutic  de- 
vices. I  have  Introduced  omnibus  legislation 
carrying  out  these  objectives,  and  I  hope  we 
can  pass  It  In  this  Congress.  As  pending 
before  another  committee.  It  would  put  the 
burden  of  proof  of  safety  on  the  manu- 
facturer. 

The  same  principle  of  burden  of  proof  Is 
before  this  subcommittee  nony  In  connection 
with  pesticides  and  economic  poisons.  The 
pesticides  serve  a  very  Important  economic 
purpose.  In  her  tremendously  effective  book 
on  this  subject,  Rachel  Carson  made  clear 
that  pesticides  often  serve  a  very  useful  pur- 
pose and  that  It  Is  the  Improper  or  unsafe 
use  of  these  poisons  that  she  opposes.  From 
the  re^>onse  her  book  elicited  from  residents 
of  my  congressional  district,  and  others  In 
the  St.  Louis  area,  I  know  that  there  Is  wide- 
spread public  concern,  which  I  sbEU-e,  over 
the  pesticides  problem. 

Under  present  law,  if  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  refuses  to  register  a  product  for 
sale  because  It  Is  not  convinced  the  product 
Is  safe  or  effective,  the  manufacturer  can 
nevertheless  utilize  a  loophole  In  the  law  to 
place  the  product  on  sale  anyway,  and  for 
an  extended  period,  until  the  Department 
can  then  provide  proof  of  the  product's  short- 
comings. This  takes  extensive  research  smd, 
more  Importantly.  It  takes  time.  In  the 
meantime,  great  damage  can  be  done  to  the 
unwary  consumer  or  to  public  health  and 
safety. 

We  used  to  have  the  same  problem  In  con- 
nection with  food  additives  and  non-coaJ-tar 
color  additives:  we  still,  as  I  said  earlier,  have 
It  In  cosmetics  and  therapeutic  devices.  The 
burden  of  proof  of  safety  should  always  be 
on  the  manufacturer.  These  economic  poi- 
sons are  seldom  Innocuous.  They  c&a  often 
kill  humans  as  well  as  Insects.  They  can 
contaminate  water  supplies  and  meat  and 
vegetable  supplies.  They  must  be  treated 
with  the  respect  their  danger  Justifies.  We 
must  close  any  loopholes  In  the  law  which 
permit  manufacturers  to  market  products 
they  cannot  prove  are  safe  In  use  In  the 
manner  Intended.  The  burden  of  proof 
should  not  rest  on  the  Government,  because 
great  damage  can  be  done  diirlng  the  period 


the  Oovernment  Is  developing  the  data  neces- 
sary to  remove  a  i>roduct  which  should  not 
be  marketed. 

I  support  this  legislation  and  urge  Its  ap- 
proval. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1605)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungi- 
cide, and  Rodentlclde  Act,  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  labeling  of  economic  poi- 
sons with  registration  numbers,  to  elimi- 
nate registration  under  protest,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
2.z.(2)(b)  of  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungi- 
cide, and  Rodentlclde  Act  (61  Stat.  163,  as 
amended,  7  U.S.C,  1968  ed.,  Supp.  m.  135 
(z)(2)(b))  Is  hereby  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  phrase:  "other  than  the  registra- 
tion nximber  assigned  to  the  economic 
poison". 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  said  Act  (61  Stat.  166; 
7  XJS.C.  135a)  Is  hereby  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of  section  3ji. 
(2)(b).  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of 
section  3.a.(2)(c)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and",  and 
adding  after  section  3.a.(2)(c).  a  new  pro- 
vision reading  as  follows:  "(d).  when  re- 
quired by  regulation  of  the  Secretary  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  regis- 
tration n\imber  assigned  to  the  article  under 
this  Act". 

Sec.  3.  Section  4  of  said  Act  (61  Stat.  167; 
7  U.S.C.  135b)  Is  hereby  amended  by  chang- 
ing the  word  "registrant"  wherever  It  appears 
In  subsection  a.  and  In  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  c.  to  "applicant  for  registration" 
and  by  deleting  the  remainder  of  subsection 
c.  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
'•If,  upon  receipt  of  such  notice,  the  applicant 
for  registration  does  not  make  the  correc- 
tions, the  Secretary  shall  refuse  to  register 
the  article.  The  Secretary.  In  accordance 
with  the  procedures  specified  herein,  may 
suspend  or  cancel  the  registration  of  an  eco- 
nomic poison  whenever  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  article  or  Its  labeling  or  other  ma- 
terial required  to  be  submitted  complies 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Whenever 
the  Secretary  refuses  registration  of  an  eco- 
nomic poison  or  determines  that  registration 
of  an  economic  poison  should  be  canceled, 
he  shall  notify  the  applicant  for  registration 
or  the  registrant  of  bis  action  and  the  rea- 
sons therefor.  Whenever  an  application  for 
registration  Is  refused,  the  applicant,  within 
thirty  days  after  service  of  notice  of  such 
refusal,  may  file  a  petition  requesting  that 
the  matter  be  referred  to  an  advisory  com- 
mittee or  file  objections  and  request  a  public 
hearing  In  accordance  with  this  section.  A 
cancellation  of  registration  shall  be  effective 
thirty  days  after  service  of  the  foregoing  no- 
tice unless  within  such  time  the  registrant 
(1)  makes  the  necessary  corrections;  (2) 
files  a  petition  requesting  that  the  matter  be 
referred  to  an  advisory  committee:  or  (3)  files 
objections  and  requests  a  public  hearing. 
The  Secretary,  on  his  own  motion,  may  at 
any  time  refer  such  a  matter  to  an  advisory 
conunlttee.  Each  advisory  committee  shall 
be  composed  of  experts,  qualified  In  the  sub- 
ject matter  and  of  adequately  diversified 
professional  background  selected  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  and  shall  Include 


one  or  more  representatives  from  land-grant 
colleges.  The  size  of  the  committee  shall 
be  determined  by  the  SecretEa7.  Members 
of  an  advisory  committee  shall  receive  as 
compensation  for  their  services  a  reasonable 
per  diem,  which  the  Secretary  shall  by  rules 
and  regulations  prescribe,  for  time  actually 
spent  In  the  work  of  the  committee,  and  shall 
In  addition  be  relmbxorsed  for  their  necessary 
traveling  and  subsistence  expenses  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  places  of  residence, 
all  of  which  costs  may  be  assessed  against  the 
petitioner,  unless  the  matter  was  referred  to 
the  advisory  committee  upon  the  motion  of 
the  Secretary  without  a  petition.  The  mem- 
bers shall  not  be  subject  to  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law  regarding  the  appointment  and 
compensation  of  employees  of  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  the  com- 
mittee with  adequate  clerical  and  other  as- 
sistance, and  shall  by  rules  and  regulations 
prescribe  the  procedures  to  be  followed  by 
the  committee.  The  Secretary  shaU  forth- 
with submit  to  such  committee  the  applica- 
tion for  registration  of  the  article  and  all 
relevant  data  before  him.  The  petitioner, 
as  well  as  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  shall  have 
the  right  to  consult  with  the  advisory  com- 
mittee. As  soon  as  practicable  after  any 
such  submission,  but  not  later  than  sixty 
days  thereafter,  unless  extended  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  an  additional  sixty  days,  the  com- 
mittee shall,  after  lndei>endent  study  of  the 
data  submitted  by  the  Secretary  and  all 
other  pertinent  Information  available  to  It, 
submit  a  report  and  recommendation  to  the 
Secretary  as  to  the  registration  of  the  article, 
together  with  all  underlying  data  and  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  or  basis  for  the 
recommendations.  After  due  consideration 
of  the  views  of  the  committee  and  all  other 
data  before  him,  the  Secretary  shall,  within 
ninety  days  after  receipt  of  the  report  and 
recommendations  of  the  advisory  committee, 
make  his  determination  and  issue  an  order, 
with  findings  of  fact,  with  respect  to  regis- 
tration of  the  article  and  notify  the  appli- 
cant for  registration  or  registrant.  The  ap- 
plicant for  registration,  or  registrant,  may, 
within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  the  order 
of  the  Secretary,  file  objections  thereto  and 
request  a  public  hearing  thereon.  In  the 
event  a  hearing  Is  requested,  the  Secretary 
shall,  after  due  notice,  hold  such  public  hear- 
ing for  the  piirpose  of  receiving  evidence 
relevant  and  material  to  the  Issues  raised  by 
such  objections.  Any  report,  recommenda- 
tions, underlying  data,  and  reasons  certified 
to  the  Secretary  by  an  advisory  committee 
shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  the 
hearing,  If  relevant  and  material,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  7(c)  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  (6  US.C.  1006(c)). 
The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  shall 
designate  a  member  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee to  appear  and  testify  at  any  such  hearing 
with  resjject  to  the  report  and  recommenda- 
tions of  such  committee  upon  request  of  the 
Secretary,  the  petitioner,  or  the  officer  con- 
ducting the  hearing:  Provided,  Th&t  this 
shall  not  preclude  any  other  member  of  the 
advisory  committee  from  appearing  and 
testifying  at  such  bearing.  As  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  completion  of  the  hearing,  the 
Secretary  shall  evaluate  the  data  and  reports 
before  him,  act  upon  such  objections  and 
Issue  an  order  granting,  denying,  or  cancel- 
ing the  registration.  Such  order  shall  be 
based  only  on  substantial  evidence  of  record 
at  such  hearing,  Including  any  report,  recom- 
mendations, underlying  data,  and  reason 
certified  to  the  Secretary  by  an  advisory  com- 
mittee, and  shall  set  forth  detailed  findings 
of  fact  upon  which  the  order  Is  based.  In 
connection  with  consideration  of  any  regis- 
tration or  application  for  registration  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  consult  vrttb 
any  other  Federal  agency.    Notwithstanding 
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the  proTlslons  of  section  3.c.(4),  Information 
relative  to  formulas  of  products  acquired  by 
autborlty  of  ttils  section  may  be  revealed, 
when  necessary  under  this  section,  to  an  ad- 
visory committee,  or  to  any  Federal  agency 
consulted,  cm*  at  a  public  hearing,  or  In  find- 
ings of  fact  Issued  by  the  Secretary.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  may,  when  he  finds 
that  such  action  is  necessary  to  prevent  an 
Imminent  hazard  to  the  public,  by  order, 
suspend  the  registration  of  an  economic 
poison  Immediately.  In  such  case,  he  shall 
five  the  registrant  prompt  notice  of  such  ac- 
tion and  afford  the  registrant  the  opportu- 
nity to  have  the  matter  submitted  to  an  ad- 
visory committee  and  for  an  expedited  hear- 
ing under  thlB  section.  Pinal  orders  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be  subject 
to  Judicial  review.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  d.  In  no  event  shall 
registration  of  an  article  be  construed  as  a 
defense  for  the  commission  of  any  ofTenae 
prohibited  under  section  3  of  thla  Act." 

See.  4.  Section  4  of  said  Act  (61  Stat.  187: 
7  U.S.C.  136b)  Is  hereby  further  amended  by 
redesignating  subsections  d.  and  e.  as  subsec- 
tions e.  and  f..  and  by  adding  a  new  subsec- 
tion d..  as  follows: 

"d.  In  a  case  of  actual  controversy  as  to 
the  validity  of  any  order  under  this  section, 
any  person  who  will  be  adversely  affected  by 
such  order  may  obtain  Judicial  review  by 
filing  in  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  wherein  such  person  resides 
or  has  his  principal  place  of  business,  or  in 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  within  sixty 
days  aftM'  the  entry  of  such  order,  a  petition 
praying  that  the  order  be  set  aside  in  whole 
or  in  piut.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be 
forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Secretary,  or  any  officer  desig- 
nated by  him  for  that  purpose,  and  there- 
upon the  Secretary  shall  file  in  the  court  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based 
his  order,  as  provided  in  section  3112  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of 
such  petition,  the  court  shall  have  exclusive 
jxirisdlction  to  affirm  or  set  aside  the  order 
complained  of  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  find- 
ings of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  ques- 
tions of  fact  shall  be  sustained  If  supported 
by  substantial  evidence  when  considered  on 
the  record  as  a  whole,  including  any  report 
and  recommendation  of  an  advisory  commit- 
tee. If  application  Is  made  to  the  court  for 
leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  the  court 
may  order  such  additional  evidence  to  be 
taken  before  the  Secretary,  and  to  be  ad- 
duced upon  the  hearing  in  such  manner  and 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  to  the 
court  may  seem  proper,  if  such  evidence  is 
material  and  there  were  reasonable  grounds 
(or  failure  to  adduce  such  evidence  in  the 
proceedings  below.  The  Secretary  may  mod- 
ify his  findings  as  to  the  facts  and  order  by 
reason  of  the  additional  evidence  so  taken, 
and  shall  file  with  the  court  such  modified 
findings  and  order.  The  Judgment  of  the 
court  affirming  or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  any  order  under  this  section  shall  be 
final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari 
or  certification  as  provided  in  section  1254  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code.  The  com- 
mencement of  proceedings  under  this  section 
shall  not,  unless  specifically  ordered  by  the 
court  to  the  contrary,  operate  as  a  stay  of  an 
order.  The  court  shall  advance  on  the  docket 
and  expedite  the  disposition  of  all  causes  filed 
therein  pursuant  to  this  section." 

Sbc.  5.  The  first  sentence  of  section  8.b.  of 
said  Act  (81  Stat.  170;  7  U.S.C.  135f.(b)) 
Is  hereby  amended  by  deleting  that  part  be- 
ginning with  the  second  proviso  therein 
down  to,  but  not  Including,  the  pn-lod  at  the 
end  thereof. 

Sec.  6.  Section  3.a.(l)  and  9.a.(l)(b)  of 
said  Act  (81  Stat.  166,  170;  7  U.S.C.  135a.(a) 


(1),  138g.(a)  (l)(b) )  are  hereby  amended  by 
changing  the  phrase  "has  not  been  regis- 
tered" wherever  it  appears  therein,  to  read 
"is    not    registered". 

Sac.  7.  This  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
hereby  shall  become  effective  upon  enact- 
ment, and  all  existing  registrations  under 
protest  issued  under  said  Federal  Insecticide, 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticlde  Act  shall  there- 
upon  terminate. 

AMKNDICKKT    OrrXKZO    BT    MX.    R08XNTRAI. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rosxnthal: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S 
1605  and  Insert  the  provisions  of  H.R.  9739, 
as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bHl  (HJl.  9739)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PROVmiNO  FOR  EXEMPTION  OP 
CERTAIN  TERMINAL  LEASES  FROM 
PENALTIES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2317)  to 
amend  the  provisions  of  section  15  of 
the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  to  provide  for  the 
exemption  of  certain  terminal  leases 
from  penalties. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bj/  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
15  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916  (46  U.S.C.  814), 
be  amended  by  infer  ting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "Provided,  however.  That  the 
penalty  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  leases,  licenses,  assignments,  or  other 
agreements  of  similar  character  for  the  use 
of  terminal  property  or  facilities  which  were 
entered  Into  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and,  if  continued  In  effect  beyond 
said  date,  submitted  to  the  Federal  Marl- 
time  Commission  for  approval  prior  to  or 
within  ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  unless  such  leases,  licenses,  assign- 
ments, or  other  agreements  for  the  use  of 
terminal  facilities  are  disapproved,  modified, 
or  canceled  by  the  Commission  and  are  con- 
tinued in  operation  without  regard  to  the 
Commission's  action  thereon.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  promptly  approve,  disapprove,  can- 
cel, or  modify  each  such  agreement  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  i>assed. 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This 
concludes  the  call  of  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar. 


TO  EXTEND  CERTAIN  CONSTRUC- 
TION AUTHORITY  TO  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATOR OP  VETERANS'  AF- 
FAIRS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bUl  (H.R.  7751)  to  extend  certain 
construction  authority  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  in  order  to 
provide  adequate  veterans'  hospital  fa- 
cilities in  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In 
order  to  make  available  an  adequate  site  for 
the  proposed  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital on  land  known  as  Hazard  Park,  city  of 
Los  Angeles,  California,  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  is  authorized  to  construct 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  an  Army  Re- 
serve Center  on  a  site  approved  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  be  provided  for  such 
purpose  by  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  pur- 
suant to  specifications  established  by  such 
Department  or  any  component  thereof.  Such 
construction  may  be  effected  under  any  pro- 
cedure now  authorized  for  the  construction 
of  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals. 

Sxc.  2.  Upon  completion  of  such  Reserve 
Center  the  Department  of  Defense  is  au- 
thorized to  ( 1 )  assume  full  control  and  Ju- 
risdiction thereof,  and  (2)  relinquish  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  all  right,  title,  and 
Interest  in  and  to  the  now  existing  Army  Re- 
serve Center  located  on  the  Hazard  Park 
tract. 

Sxc.  3.  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  the  construction 
of  hospital  and  domiciliary  facilities  shall  be 
available  for  the  purpose  of  the  first  section 
of  thU  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  was  Introduced  at  the  request  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  in  order 
to  help  that  agency  secure  land  on  which 
to  build  a  new  veterans'  hospital  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  subcommittee  wm  sent 
out  to  that  area,  made  up  of  four  Re- 
publicans and  one  Democrat,  to  look  into 
this  matter.  The  members  of  that  sub- 
committee came  back  with  a  unanimous 
report  favoring  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  call  upon  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres],  the 
ranking  Republican  member  on  our  com- 
mittee, a  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  who  knows  more  about  the  matter 
than  I  do.  to  provide  the  House  with  a 
further  explanation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  7751.  The  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  make  available  an 
adequate  site  for  the  proposed  1.040-bed 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  in  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.,  on  land  known  as  Hazard 
Park.  At  the  present  time  there  is  an 
Army  Reserve  Center  located  on  this 
prop>erty  which  must  be  relocated  if  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  to  obtain  the 
Hazard  Park  site.  H.R.  7751  will  author- 
ize the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  construct  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  a  new  Army  Reserve  Center 
on  a  site  to  be  provided  by  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles. 

The  urgent  need  for  additional  hos- 
pital facilities  in  the  Los  Angeles  area 
has  already  been  established.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  obtain  the  most  appropriate  site 
for  the  new  hospital  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration found  a  city  owned  area 
adjacent  to  the  University  of  Southern 
California    Medical    Center    which    is 


known  as  Hazard  Park.  The  city  of  Los 
Angeles  is  willing  to  transfer  this  land 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  in  ex- 
change for  a  small  portion  of  the  land  on 
the  west  Los  Angeles  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration reservation  which  had  already 
been  declared  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  The  pro- 
posed exchange  would  have  been  a  rela- 
tively simple  transaction  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  the  Army  Reserve  Training 
Center  is  located  on  the  Hazard  Park 
tract  under  a  25-year  lease  from  the 
city.  The  magnitude  of  the  proposed 
new  hospital  and  related  space  require- 
ments make  it  impracticable  to  erect  the 
hospital  on  Hazard  Park  unless  some 
disposition  can  be  arranged  for  the  Re- 
serve Training  Center. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  recep- 
tive to  a  relocation  of  the  Reserve  Center 
provided  that  the  site  and  construction 
of  the  replacement  center  meet  with 
their  approval  and  is  erected  without 
cost  to  them.  In  this  connection,  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  has  already  agreed 
to  provide  a  substitute  site  without  cost 
which  is  acceptable  to  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  already 
has  $750,000  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  site  for  the  new 
hospital.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  re- 
placement Reserve  Center  can  be  con- 
structed at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  $1 
million.  Inasmuch  as  the  $750,000 
already  available  for  site  acquisition  can 
be  used,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  addi- 
tional/expenditure will  be  not  more  than 
$250,000. 

Because  of  the  unusual  aspects  of  this 
land  transfer  transaction,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed a  subcommittee  to  thoroughly 
investigate  all  phases  of  this  matter. 
The  subcommittee  concluded  that  the 
Hazard  Park  site  was  a  most  desirable 
location  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital,  principally  because  of  its 
close  proximity  to  a  major  medical  in- 
stitution. Additionally,  it  is  readily  ac- 
cessible to  the  veteran  population  in  the 
area  it  is  proposed  to  serve.  The  exist- 
ing Army  Reserve  Center  appears  to  be 
inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  military 
and  a  new  Reserve  center  would  appear 
to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  military. 
The  bill  was  introduced  at  the  request 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  it  is 
my  understanding  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  no  objection  to  this  legisla- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  its  ap- 
proval. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  special  subcommittee  that  made  a 
study  of  this  situation  was  composed  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Brown],  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Ayres],  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Adair],  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  SchadebergI. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  their  report  and  my  statement 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


The  statement  and  report  referred  to 
follow : 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  meet  the  need  produced  by  the  large 
veteran  population,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration is  planning  to  construct  an 
additional  1.040-bed — 800  general  medi- 
cal and  surgical  and  240  neuropsychi- 
atrlc— hospital  In  the  Los  Angeles.  Calif- 
area.  This  installation  will  cost  ap- 
proximately $23,500,000. 

For  years  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  followed  the  policy  of  locating 
its  new  hospitals  as  close  as  possible  to 
medical  centers.  In  the  light  of  this 
policy  and  after  a  careful  survey  of  the 
Los  Angeles  area,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration has  concluded  that  the  most  de- 
sirable site  for  the  new  hospital  is  an 
approximately  25-acre  tract  known  as 
Hazard  Park,  located  adjacent  to  the 
University  of  Southern  California  Medi- 
cal Center.  This  land  is  owned  by  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles.  Working  through 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  an  arrangement 
has  been  worked  out  with  oflBcials  of  the 
city  to  exchange  Hazard  Park  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  land  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Center  In  West  Los  Angeles, 
which  is  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

Some  years  ago  the  Department  of  the 
Army  obtained  a  25-year  lease  on  a  por- 
tion of  Hazard  Park  and  erected  a  Re- 
serve training  center  on  It.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  magnitude  of  the  proposed 
hospital  and  its  related  space  require- 
ments— parking  facilities,  and  so  forth — 
render  it  impracticable  to  erect  a  hospital 
on  Hazard  Park  unless  the  Reserve 
training  center  can  be  removed.  Los 
Angeles  city  officials  are  willing  to  fur- 
nish a  new  site  for  the  proposed  replace- 
ment of  the  Hazard  Park  Reserve  Train- 
ing Center. 

H.R.  7751  would  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veteran's  Affairs  to  construct 
an  Army  Reserve  center  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  a  site  approved  by 
the  Department,  and  pursuant  to  speci- 
fications established  by  that  Depart- 
ment— or  a  component  thereof — on  a 
site  to  be  provided  by  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles.  When  the  center  is  completed, 
the  Department  of  Defense  would  be 
authorized  to  assimie  full  control  of  it 
and  relinquish  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration all  right,  title,  and  interest  in 
and  to  the  existing  Reserve  center  on 
Hazard  Park.  I  understand  tentative 
agreement  has  been  reached  on  the  Ascot 
Reservoir  site  for  the  armory.  The  Corps 
of  Engineers  will  supervise  construction. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  has  ad- 
vised that  the  cost  of  the  Reserve  center 
built  in  accordance  with  Department  of 
Defense  specifications  would  not  exceed 
$1  million,  and  could  be  somewhat  less. 
The  agency  already  has  $750,000  allo- 
cated fit)m  past  appropriations — avail- 
able until  expended — for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  site  for  the  new  hospital. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  advised 
the  committee  that  there  is  no  tfther  site 
close  to  the  University  of  Southern 
Csdifomla  Medical  Center  which  would 
be  suitable  for  the  new  hospital  Pur- 
thermore.    tbe    committee    Is   advised. 


because  of  the  nature  of  the  urban  area 
involved,  a  more  remote — and  therefore 
less  desirable — site  would  cost  more  than 
the  cost  of  relocating  the  Reserve  train- 
ing center. 

Five  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  have  personally  visited 
this  site  and  studied  the  location  of  this 
hospital.  They  urge  approval  of  this 
legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  at  this  point  their  reports. 

HousK  or  Refxkskmtativxs, 
Washington.  D.C.,  January  29  1964. 
Hon.  OUN  E.  TXAGUX, 

Chairman,  Committee  on   Veterans'  Affairs. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Mr.  Chaikman:  On  January  13,  1964, 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  met  at  the  reserve  center  In 
Hazard  Park.  Los  Angeles,  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  proposed  veterans  hospital 
site  at  Hazard  Park. 

Members  of  the  subcommittee  were  Oeorgx 
E.  Bkown,  Jr.,  WnxiAic  H.  Atxes,  E.  Ross 
Adaix  and  Henkt  C.  Schadxbem.  Oliver  B. 
Meadows,  staff  director,  and  John  Holden. 
staff  member,  were  also  present. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  the  reserve 
center  In  Hazard  Park  at  10  ajn.  Present  to 
offer  testimony  or  assist  the  subcommittee 
were  Mr.  Robert  Ooe.  administrative  assist- 
ant to  Mayor  Sam  Yorty,  of  Los  Angeles;  Dr. 
Earl  C.  Gluckman,  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration; Lowell  Like.  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Hospital  at  Saw- 
telle;  Steve  Malsnek,  Los  Angeles  City  De- 
partment of  Recreation  and  Parks;  and  Mr. 
A.  H.  Monk,  Associate  Deputy  Administrator 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Mr.  Robert  Ooe  made  a  brief  statement 
on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Loe  Angeles  giving 
the  details  of  the  exchange  of  land  In  west 
Los  Angeles,  which  belongs  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  for  the  Hazard  Park  site, 
belonging  to  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  He 
also  spoke  of  the  arrangements  for  making 
available  an  alternate  reserve  center  site 
In  the  vicinity  of  property  belonging  to  the 
Los  Angeles  City  Department  of  Water  and 
Power  (Ascot  Reservoir  site) .  His  statement 
was  supplemented  by  Mr.  Malsnek,  who  de- 
scribed plans  for  park  and  recreational  de- 
velopment at  the  various  sites. 

Members  of  the  subcommittee  Interrogated 
Mr.  Ooe  and  Mr.  Malsnek  at  length,  as  well 
as  questioning  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  Army  representatives,  with  particular 
emphasis  being  given  to  the  need  for  re- 
moval of  the  present  armory  building  and 
construction  of  a  new  armory. 

Following  the  subcommittee  meeting  an 
Inspection  tour  was  made  of  the  armory 
building,  the  Hazard  Park  grounds,  and  then 
the  proposed  alternative  armory  site  at  Ascot 
Reservoir,  located  about  one-half  mile  north- 
east of  Hazard  Park.  The  subcommittee 
convened  again  at  the  Los  Angeles  City  Hall 
where  they  were  the  guests  of  Loe  Angeles 
Mayor  Sam  Yorty  for  limch. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  and 
inspection  of  the  armory,  the  Hazard  Park 
site  and  the  Ascot  Reservoir  site,  the  subcom- 
mittee agreed  as  follows : 

1.  The  exchange  of  land  of  approximately 
equal  monetary  value  between  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  city  of  Loe  Angeles 
is  an  equitable  and  mutually  advantageous 
transaction; 

2.  The  Hazard  Park  site  by  virtue  of  its 
proximity  to  existing  medical  schools  and 
hospitals,  is  a  very  desirable  site  for  a  new 
Veterans'  Administration  boepltal; 

3.  The  existing  reserve  armwy  building  at 
the  Hazard  Psu-k  site  cannot  be  retained  with- 
out major  and  costly  modlflcatloQ  of  hospital 
constnicUon  plans;  and 
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4.  The  alternate  armory  site  offered  by  the 
city  of  Lo6  Angeles  Is  adequate. 

Accordingly,  we  are  agreed  that  legisla- 
tion authorizing  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  construct  a  replacement  armory 
should  be  approved  and  that  the  Hazard  Park 
hospital  construction  plans  should  be  funded 
and  carried  out  without  further  delay. 
Sincerely. 

Okorce  E   Brown.  Jr.. 

Member  of  Congress. 
William  H.  Atres. 

Member  of  Congress. 
E.  Ross  AoAiR. 

Member  of  Congress. 
Henrt  C.  Schaoebcrg. 

Member  of  Congress. 


To:  Hon.  Olin  E.  Tkaoxte.  Chairman.  Veter- 
ans" Affairs  Committee.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington.  DC. 
Prom:     Representative    Seymour     Halperh, 
Member  of   the  Veterans'   Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  the  Subcommittee  on  Hos- 
pitals. 
Re:    Report  on   the  proposed  site  at  Hazard 
Park  for  new  Los  Angeles  veterans'  hos- 
pital. 
On  January  5  and  6  I  visited  the  proposed 
site  of  the  new  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital at  Hazard  Park  In  the  city  of  Loa  An- 
geles.   I  did  so  as  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Hospitals  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  after  having  discussed  the  con- 
troversy   regarding    this    hospital    with    the 
chairman   of   the   full   committee,   who   felt 
that   an   on-the-scene   Investigation   of    the 
situation  would  prove  most  helpful  to  the 
committee. 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  that  the 
site  planned  for  the  location  of  the  hoepltal 
is  Ideal  and  impressive.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  US.  Government  is 
fortunate  In  having  such  a  location  for  this 
hospital  facility. 

My  study  shows  a  crying  need  for  such  a 
hospital  to  supplement  the  facilities  of  the 
existing  medical  center  In  Loa  Angeles  which 
Is  one  of  the  largest  Institutions  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  I  was  also  much  Impressed  by 
my  observations  of  the  administration  of  the 
Los  Angeles  VA  center  under  the  able  direc- 
tor, Luther  Like.  I  wish  also  to  commend 
Assistant  Director  Jerome  Dolezal,  who  spent 
considerable  time  with  me  during  my  stay 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  background  of 
the  veteran  health  needs  of  the  area  and 
problems  encountered  in  satisfactorily  ful- 
filling them. 

Likewise.  I  wish  to  commend  Mr.  Alex 
Garcia,  assistant  to  Representative  Edward 
R.  Rotbal  of  California's  30th  District,  cov- 
ering the  area  in  which  the  hospital  Is 
located. 

The  Hazard  Park  site  Is  an  Ideal  one — It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  San  Pablo  Street, 
on  the  south  by  Soto  Street,  on  the  west  by 
Zonal  Avenue,  and  on  the  east  by  Norfolk 
Street.  I  do  not  believe  there  could  possibly 
be  a  more  appropriate  location  for  a  veterans' 
hospital  to  meet  the  needs  for  this  ever- 
growing airea  of  southern  California,  As 
planned,  the  hospital  will  contain  1,040  beds, 
of  which  800  wlH  be  general  medical  and  sur- 
gical; the  remaining  240  will  be  for  neuro- 
psychlatrlc  patients.  The  location  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  current  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration policy  to  situate  Its  hospitals  adjacent 
to,  or  In  close  proximity  to.  medical  schools. 
In  this  Instance,  the  University  of  Southern 
California  Medical  School  (McKlbben  Hall 
and  Raulston  Medical  Research  Center)  Is 
directly  across  the  street  from  the  north  side 
of  the  proposed  Hazard  Park  hospital  site  on 
San  Pablo  Street. 

Also  facing  on  San  Pablo  Street  diagonally 
across  from  the  proposed  site  Is  the  Los  An- 
geles County  Hospital,  which  Is  afllllated  with 
the  University  of  Southern  California.  The 
excellent  reputation  of  this  hospital  is  widely 


known  and  should  prove  an  Invaluable  as- 
set to  the  veterans'  hospital.  Thus,  the  great 
advantages  of  locating  the  hospital  at  this 
location  are  Irrefutable.  They  far  outweigh 
the  problems  that  have  arisen  relative  to 
locating  the  hospital  there — particuiarly 
those  arising  from  the  local  community,  but 
none  of  which  are  serious  enough.  I  believe, 
that  they  cannot  be  amicably  resolved. 

As  I  see  it.  there  are  five  issues  to  be  re- 
solved In  order  to  satisfactorily  fulfill  the 
objective  of  building  the  much- needed  hos- 
pital and  yet  not  create  any  disadvantage  to 
the  needs  of  the  local  conununity.  They 
involve : 

1.  The  transfer  of  the  Hazard  Park  prop- 
erty owned  by  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  to  the 
U.S.  Government  in  return  for  appropriate 
property  owned  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

2.  The  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the 
existing  U.S.  Reserve  Center,  which  occupies 
about  5  acres  of  the  25  acres  of  the  total  site. 
This  armory,  which  cost  about  $500,000  to 
build.  Is  being  considered  for  practical  uti- 
lization as  part  of  the  hospital.  Or,  If  deter- 
mined Impractical  for  this  piirjaose.  It  would 
have  to  be  relocated  which  would  Involve  the 
acquisition  of  a  suitable  site  and  the  cost  of 
at  least  $1  million  to  reproduce  at  today's 
construction  estimates. 

3.  The  problem  of  providing  for  appropri- 
ate recreational  area  to  substitute,  at  least 
In  part,  for  the  20  acres  of  Hazard  Park  that 
would  be  taken  away  from  the  conununity 
which  has  a  desperate  need  for  such  play- 
ground and  recreational  facility. 

4.  The  availability  of  adjacent  city  prop- 
erty which  the  Government  could  acquire  to 
utilize  for  parking  purposes,  making  it  possi- 
ble in  turn  for  the  city  to  retain  8  acres 
of  the  lower  end  of  Hazard  Park  (south  of 
the  unused  railroad  tracks  which  cut  clear 
through  the  property)  and  provide  minimal 
but  acceptable  recreational  area. 

In  regard  to  point  No.  1.  I  understand  that 
the  city  of  Loa  Angeles  has  agreed  to  relin- 
quish the  20  acres  constituting  Hazard  Park 
to  the  Federal  Government  (the  5  remaining 
acres  of  the  total  25-acre  site  is  now  held  by 
the  VB.  research  center  property  owned  by 
the  Government)  and  in  turn  receive  from 
the  United  States  10  acres  of  desirable  and 
much  needed  park  land  In  the  west  Los  An- 
geles area.  This  has  been  fully  agreed  and 
there  is  no  obstacle  on  either  governmental 
level. 

Point  2  raises  one  of  the  key  questions 
that  has  developed  In  connection  with  this 
site.  It  Involves  the  question  of  what  to  do 
with  the  existing  armory  which  was  built 
originally  for  $500,000  and  would  cost  at 
least  a  million  dollars  to  reconstruct  today. 
It  Is  located  on  the  prime  location  on  the  site 
directly  facing  the  UnlverBlty  of  Southern 
California  Medical  School;  diagonally  across 
from  the  armory  Is  the  county  general  hos- 
pital. The  building  Is  so  constructed  and 
so  laid  out  that  I  find  It  inconceivable  that 
It  would  serve  any  purpose  to  the  medical 
center.  If  anything,  it  would  appear  to  be  a 
handicap,  depriving  more  effective  utilization 
of  Its  ideal  location.  To  properly  reconvert 
It  or  to  build  the  hospital  around  it  would 
prove.  I  am  sure,  to  be  more  costly  than  the 
million  dollars  it  would  take  to  reconstruct 
It  elsewhere. 

There  Is  no  obvious  reason  that  I  could 
determine  which  would  require  that  the 
location  of  the  armory  be  In  the  Immediate 
vicinity.  There  Is  other  Government-owned 
land  In  the  Los  Angeles  area  that  I  think 
would  be  most  appropriate  for  a  new  armory. 
Or.  It  would  not  be  much  of  a  problem 
to  acquire  nearby  land,  which  I  understand 
Is  available,  from  the  city  of  Loe  Angeles  as 
part  of  this  overall  trade  to  build  the  armory 
even  If  It  Is  determined  that  It  must  remain 
In  the  immediate  area. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  In  the  best  Inter- 
est^  oX  the  medical  center  and  for  ultimate 


economy  that  the  armory  facility  be  re- 
located from  the  site,  and  that  the  existing 
building  should  not  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  hospital  setup. 

Points  3  and  4  involve  a  local  controversy 
which  has  become  one  of  the  major  obstacles 
in  connection  with  the  hoepltal.  The  sur- 
rounding area  is  largely  inhabited  by  folks  in 
the  low-income  category.  There  are  no  park 
facilities  other  than  those  provided  in 
Hazard  Park  for  many  miles  around.  To  take 
Hazard  Park  In  toto  away  from  the  area 
would  be  a  grave  injustice  to  the  local  com- 
munity and  would  instead  create  many  un- 
fortunate situations  which  far  outweigh  any 
advantage  of  acquiring  the  entire  acreage  of 
the  park. 

A  study  of  the  situation  reveals  that  the 
entire  matter  could  be  easily  resolved  by 
turning  the  lower  portion  of  the  park  sep- 
arated from  one  end  to  the  other  by  ob- 
solete railroad  tracks  and  covering  approxi- 
mately 8  acres.  The  civic  community  and 
local  authorities  have  proposed  a  beautiful 
recreational  area  for  this  acreage.  It  in- 
cludes playgrounds,  baseball  courts,  picnic 
facilities,  etc.  The  cost  to  convert  It  for  such 
purpose  Is  extremely  small,  amounting  to 
only  $60,000. 

It  Is  understood  that  the  reason  the  Gov- 
ernment would  like  this  acreage  as  part  of 
the  hospital  site  Is  that  It  would  be  ideal 
to  provide  the  necessary  parking  facilities 
since  the  immediate  area  is  almost  devoid 
of  such  available  space.  However,  I  find 
that  there  is  city  .property  adjacent  to  the 
west  side  of  the  site  running  north  and 
south  that  could  conceivably  serve  the  park- 
ing purpose  (the  north  end  might  also 
be  considered  for  the  relocation  of  the  ar- 
mory building).  This  area  totals  approxi- 
mately 6  acres,  3'/^  of  which  are  at  the  north 
end  owned  now  by  the  Department  of  Water 
and  Power  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  and 
not  serving  any  use. 

The  lower  2»^  acres  belong  to  the  board 
of  education,  and  as  far  as  I  can  determine 
It  Is  not  serving  any  valuable  purpose  what- 
soever. There  Is  a  vacated  building  on  the 
latter  property;  the  former  Is  primarily 
wooded  land.  It  seems  highly  probable  that 
these  6  acres  could  be  suitable  substitute 
for  the  8  acres  below  the  railroad  that  could 
be  retained  by  the  city  for  the  needed  recrea- 
tional purposes. 

If  more  space  would  still  be  required  for 
parking  there  is  another  1«/^  acres  that  Jut 
the  board  of  education  depmrtment  of  wa- 
ter property  that  is  not  valuable  land  and 
could  be  acquired  reasonably  by  condemna- 
tion. 

All  these  questions,  I  feel,  can  be  easily 
resolved.  There  Is  a  cooperative  spirit  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  I  see  no  obstacles  to  reaching 
agreements  satisfactory  to  both  sides. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  the  commit- 
tee approve  the  pending  legislation  co  that 
this  much  needed,  most  commendable  hoe- 
pltal project  can  get  on  its  way. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

SETMOXm  HALPXRN, 

Member  of  Congress. 
January  15. 1964. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  wonder  If  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs can  tell  me  whether  in  this  report 
the  committee  goes  thoroughly  into  the 
situation  of  the  present  Reserve  build- 
ing, and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
that  building,  which  I  understand  is  a 
good  building,  cannot  be  used  in  con- 
junction in  any  manner  whatsoever  with 
the  new  veterans  hospital? 
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Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect, and  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  subcommittee. 

The  SPEAKER  jaro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Teagtte]  that  the 
rules  be  suspended  and  the  bill  be  passed. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Obvi- 
ously a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names:  « 

(Roll  No.  33] 


Adair 

Elliott 

Monagan 

Andrews. 

Farbsteln 

Montoya 

N    Dak 

Forrester 

Morgan 

Ash  brook 

Prellnghuysen 

Morton 

Ashmore 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Murray 

Avery 

Gibbons 

Nix 

Bass 

Gill 

O'Brien,  ni. 

Battln 

Ooodell 

O'Brien,  N.T. 

Beermann 

OrabowskI 

O'Hani.  Mich. 

Bell 

Green,  Oreg. 

O'Konski 

Bennett.  Mich. 

Orlffln 

Pllcher 

Berry 

Gubser 

Powell 

Blatnlk 

Gumey            *  Quillen 

Bolton. 

Hagan.  Oa. 

Reld,  ri. 

Prances  P. 

Hall 

Reld,  N.T. 

Bonner 

Halleck 

Reuss 

Bow 

Hanna 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Broomfleld 

Harding 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Brotzman 

Hardy 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Harrison 

Roblson 

Brown.  Ohio 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Bruce 

Hawkins 

Roosevelt 

Buckley 

Hoffman 

Rostenkowskl 

Burkhalter 

Horan 

Soudebush 

Burleson 

Hosmer 

Roybal 

Burton 

Hull 

St.  George 

Cahill 

Hutchinson 

Schwengel 

Cameron 

Johansen 

Sheppard 

Carey 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Short 

Casey 

Jones.  Ala. 

Slbal 

Cederberg 

Kastenmeler 

Slsk 

Celler 

Kee 

Smith.  Calif. 

Chamberlain 

Kelly 

Staebler 

Clawson,  Del 

Keogh 

Stlnson 

Cohelan 

King.  Calif. 

Teague.  Calif. 

Collier 

King.  N.T. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Colmer 

Kluczynskl 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Corbett 

Leggett 

Tupper 

Corman 

Lennon 

Udall 

Cramer 

Leslnski 

UUman 

DavlB,  Tenn. 

Lindsay 

Utt 

Derwlnskl 

Uoyd 

Waggonner 

Dlggs 

Macdonald 

Whalley 

Dlngell 

MHlUlard 

Wlckersham 

Dole 

Martin.  Mass. 

Willis 

Dorn 

MarUn,  Nebr. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Dowdy 

May 

Younger 

Edmondson 

Meader 

Edwards 

MlnshaU 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  288  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


INVESTMENT  POWERS,  FEDERAL 
SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  By  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up  House  Res- 
olution 621  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (H.R. 
9609)  to  broaden  the  investment  powers  of 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations,  and 
for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confi  ed  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
^without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Ayres],  and  pending  that  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  621 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  9609, 
a  bill  to  broaden  the  investment  powers 
of  Federal  savings  and  loan  associations, 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  resolution 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  9609  is  to  permit 
a  modest  revision  of  the  investment 
powers  of  Federal  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations In  order  to  more  realistically  re- 
flect the  capabiUties  of  this  growing  and 
vigorous  industry,  and  better  serve  the 
needs  of  the  communities  in  which  they 
function. 

The  savings  and  loan  industry  has  al- 
ready passed  the  $100  billion  mark  In 
assets,  92  percent  of  it  held  by  member 
institutions  of  the  Federal  home  loan 
banks,  which  means  that  virtually  all  of 
it  is  insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation.  About  $80 
billion  of  the  fvmds  entrusted  to  these 
associations  are  in  mortage  loans,  over 
90  percent  of  which  are  on  1-  to  4-family 
dwellings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  621. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
IN  TBK  coMMrrrsK  or  the  wholx 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9609)  to  broaden  the 
Investment  powers  of  Federal  savings 
and  loan  associations,  and  for  other 
purp>oses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  9609,  with  Mr. 
Stratton  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  titie  of  the  bill. 


By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill.  H.R.  9609.  to 
broaden  the  investment  p>owers  of  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  associations  and 
for  other  purposes,  is  a  much  needed,  en- 
tirely constructive,  and  widely  supported 
piece  of  legislation. 
,  It  would  do  four  things : 

Permit  Federal  savings  and  loans  to 
Invest  in  State  and  local  bonds. 

Raise  the  limits  within  which  Federals 
can  make  home  improvement  loans. 

Permit  Federal  savings  and  loans  to 
make  loans  on  mobile  homes. 

And  permit  them  to  accept  public 
fimds  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  would  therefore  be  of  bene- 
fit to  all  the  federally  chartered 
S.  &  L.'s  in  the  United  States;  to  all  the 
States,  counties,  cities,  political  subdivi- 
sions, highway  authorities,  water  au- 
thorities, and  school  authorities,  that 
need  to  borrow  money;  to  all  owners  of 
homes  who  wish  to  improve  their  prop- 
erty; to  the  large  and  steadily  growing 
number  of  people,  especially  older  peo- 
ple, who  are  purchasing  mobile  homes; 
and  to  the  Federal  Government  itself. 

This  bill  passed  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  by  overwhelming  votes. 
It  has  the  support  of  the  savings  and 
loan  industry,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  and  the  administration. 

I  urge  its  adoption  today  by  an  equally 
firm  majority  of  the  House. 

Now  let  me  take  up  each  of  Its  four 
provisions  in  somewhat  greater  detail. 

First,  the  bill  would  amend  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  to  permit  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loans  to  invest  in  the  obliga- 
tions of  States,  coimties,  cities,  political 
subdivisions,  and  local  public  authorities. 
This  privilege  is  already  enjoyed  by  com- 
mercial banks,  mutual  savings  banks,  and 
State -chartered  S.  &  L.'s  in  many  States. 
Only  the  Federals  are  denied  It. 

Your  committee  felt  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  this  restriction  would  greatly 
assist  local  communities  in  providing 
their  needs.  As  suburbs  grow  and  new 
housing  developments  are  created,  roads 
and  schools,  sewers  and  sidewalks,  and 
water  and  recreational  facilities  are 
needed  to  make  them  livable  and  pleas- 
ant. Federal  S.  L  L.'s,  with  $56  billion 
in  resources,  represent  an  enormous  pool 
of  funds  which  can  be  used  in  this  way 
to  benefit  the  communities  in  which  they 
do  business. 

So  long  as  the  restriction  persists,  the 
Federals  suffer  an  unjust  competitive 
disadvantage,  and  lose  the  good  will  of 
their  communities. 

On  occasions  when  the  housing  market 
may  be  sluggish,  State  and  local  bonds 
will  provide  an  excellent  outlet  for  funds 
otherwise  dammed  up. 

Second,  the  bill  would  raise — from  15 
to  20  percent — the  share  of  its  assets 
which  a  Federal  S.  &  L.  may  invest  in 
home  improvement  loans,  and  increase — 
from  $3,500  to  $5.000 — the  maximum 
amoiint  of  any  such  single  loan,  imless 
the  loan  is  insured  by  FHA  or  guaran- 
teed by  VA. 

The  United  States  today  has  a  housing 
inventory  of  over  50  million  homes  which 
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must  be  maintained.  Every  home  that 
falls  into  obsolescence  and  decay  is  a 
potential  candidate  for  tomorrow's  urban 
renewal  programs. 

But  the  cost  of  home  improvement  has 
gone  up.  Modern  appliances  and  con- 
veniences, some  of  which  require  exten- 
sive remodeling,  can  cost  the  homeowner 
large  portions  of  his  savings  unless 
amortized  over  a  period  of  time. 

Home  improvement  should  not  be  dis- 
couraged. In  addition  to  benefiting  di- 
rectly the  owner  and  occupants  of  the 
home,  it  pours  money  into  the  economy 
and  stimulates  the  community.  The 
$3,500  limit  reflects  a  time  when  prices 
were  lower  and  needs  less  urgent.  So 
does  the  limit  of  15  percent  of  assets. 
The  broadening  of  the  authority  to  make 
home  improvement  loans  is  necessary  to 
keep  pace  with  the  changing  times. 

Third,  the  bill  would  permit  Federal 
associations  to  invest  up  to  5  percent  of 
their  assets  in  mobile  homes. 

Mobile  homes  are  homes,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  and  it  is  homes  that  savings 
and  loans  were  invented  to  finance.  The 
construction  of  mobile  dwellings  was  up 
last  year  25  percent  over  4  years  ago. 
It  is  estimated  that  one  out  of  every 
nine  homes  built  last  year  had  wheels 
under  it.  Without  doubt,  this  form  of 
home  will  see  increasing  use  in  years  to 
come,  particularly  by  older  people.  And 
in  some  areas  of  the  country  a  growing 
number  of  folks  are  taking  the  wheels  off 
and  settling  in  stationary  trailers,  which 
are  proving  to  be  convenient  and  eco- 
nomical. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board.  Joseph  P.  McMurray. 
told  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee ; 

The  Board  strongly  believes  that  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  should  have 
authority  to  finance  the  acquisition  of  such 
dwellings,  which  constitute  the  most  prac- 
ticable and  In  some  cases  the  only  practicable 
form  of  living  accommodation*  for  substan- 
tial and  Increasing  numbers  of  our  popula- 
tion. 

This  position  is  widely  shared  through- 
out the  industry. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee recognized  that  this  new  authority 
should  be  hedged  in  with  safeguards,  and 
we  have  made  quite  certain  that  the 
necessary  safeguards  are  there. 

First,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  is  directed  to  furnish  definitions 
of  mobile  homes  eligible  for  such  financ- 
ing. This  would  assure  that  Federal 
S.  ii  L.'s  operate  under  the  close  scrutiny 
of  regulatory  authorities  in  this  new 
field— a  scrutiny  which  is  assured  in  any 
case.  And  second,  the  amount  which  a 
Federal  may  invest  in  mobile  homes  is 
limited  to  a  bare  5  percent  of  its  assets. 
This  will  prevent  any  unwise  rush  into 
the  mobile-home-financing  field.  Cer- 
tainly, if  the  risks  of  this  type  of  loan 
prove  to  be  less  than  some  have  pre- 
dicted, this  limitation  may  be  reconsid- 
ered and  raised. 

In  the  meantime,  the  bill  would  provide 
a  source  of  economic  assistance  to  great 
numbers  of  people,  many  of  them  re- 
tired, who  wish  to  acquire  mobile  dwell- 
ings, without  subjecting  the  Federals  or 
their  depositors  to  undue  risk. 


Finally,  the  bill  would  amend  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  by  permitting  public 
funds  of  the  United  States  to  be  invested 
in  federally  insured  savings  and  loans, 
both  federally  chartered  and  State 
chartered. 

Public  officials  with  public  funds  in 
their  custody  which  may  be  temporarily 
idle  are  presently  able  to  invest  such 
funds  in  federally  insured  banks,  but 
not  in  federally  insured  savings  and 
loans.  This  distinction  represents  an 
unjust  and  unnecessary  discrimination 
against  institutions  which  have  proved 
themselves,  more  especially  in  recent 
years,  to  l)e  safe  and  profitable  deposi- 
tories of  temporary  idle  funds,  as  well  as 
of  long-term  savings.  The  availability 
of  insured  savings  and  loans  as  alterna- 
tive investments  for  Federal  funds  will 
result  in  greater  flexibility  and.  perhaps 
in  some  cases,  higher  interest,  for  these 
public  moneys.  The  use  of  S.  L  L.'s  for 
public  funds  will  be  limited  under  this 
bill  to  the  amount  of  insurance  on  each 
account. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Banking 
Committee  rejected,  for  the  present  time, 
a  number  of  other  proposed  broadenings 
of  the  powers  of  S.  k  L.'s.  some  of  them 
urged  upon  us  with  considerable  enthusi- 
asm. Such  proposals  included  permis- 
sion to  invest  in  household  furnishings 
and  equipment  and  in  college  education 
expense  loans;  shorter  terms  for  lease- 
holds eligible  as  loan  security;  permis- 
sion for  S.  t  L.'s  to  be  trustees  for  pen- 
sion and  profit-sharing  plans;  and  the 
establishment  of  deposit  accounts  for 
pension  funds  and  retirement  trusts. 
Some  of  these  proposals  seemed  justi- 
fiable to  us.  but  they  were  passed  over 
for  the  present  pending  further  study 
and  deliberation. 

The  proposals  reported  in  this  bill  were 
carefully  and  Judiciously  considered  by 
our  committee.  These  proposals  are  re- 
ported today  after  public  hearings  and 
lengthy  study,  and  by  large  majorities 
on  the  committee. 

It  is  our  conclusion  that  they  represent, 
as  a  package,  a  realistic  framework  for 
the  growing  and  flourishing  business  of 
savings  and  loans.  Continuation  of  pres- 
ent outmoded  restrictions,  limitations, 
and  discriminations,  would  only  serve  to 
dam  up  a  large  body  of  savings  and  In- 
vestment at  a  time  when  the  economy 
badly  needs  further  stimulus,  when  many 
are  unemployed,  and  many  tools  stand 
idle. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  today 
will  prove  to  be  a  great  step  forward,  not 
only  for  the  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations  but  for  their  many  deposi- 
tors; for  the  States,  counties,  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions  which  seek  their  invest- 
ments; for  the  many  homeowners  who 
wish  to  improve  and  maintain  their  prop- 
erty; for  the  more  than  100,000  peo- 
ple who  purchase  mobile  homes  each 
year;  for  the  public  officials  charged  with 
the  custody  of  public  funds:  and,  in  gen- 
eral, for  the  communities  which  Federal 
S.  fc  L.'s  have  served,  are  serving,  and 
wish  to  continue,  to  an  ever-increasing 
extent,  to  serve  in  the  future. 

Mr.  KILBURN.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  1'atman]  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
has  explained  the  bill.  There  is  not 
much  point  in  repeating  his  explanation 
of  the  bill  as  he  has  done  it  very 
thoroughly. 

I  believe  the  bill  came  out  of  the  com- 
mittee unanimously  after  it  was  cleaned 
up.  There  were  provisions  in  It  orig- 
inally which  I  was  very  much  against 
and  which  many  of  us  were  against,  but 
now  I  think  the  bill  is  in  good  shape  and 
is  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Harvey  1. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation 
and  join  my  chairman  in  that  regard. 

I  would  like  to  speak  a  word  in  par- 
ticular with  regard  to  section  (c)  as  It 
pertains  to  mobile  homes  because  I  think 
that  section  is  tremendously  important 
not  only  to  the  mobile  home  industry  but 
to  our  Nation  as  well. 

That  section  provides,  and  I  will  Just 
quote  here  the  first  part  of  it: 

without  regard  to  any  other  provision  of 
this  subsection,  any  such  association  Is  au- 
thorized to  Invest  In  loans,  obligations,  and 
advances  of  credit  (all  of  which  are  herein- 
after referred  to  as  "loans")  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  mobile  dwellings,  as  defined  by  the 
Board. 

And  then  It  goes  on  to  place  a  limita- 
tion on  that. 

The  important  thing.  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  at  the  present  time  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  the  ordinary  American  citi- 
zen, let  us  say.  to  purchase  a  mobile 
home.  It  is  much  more  difficult  than  It 
Is  to  purchase  the  ordinary  home,  be- 
cause for  the  most  part  mobile  homes 
are  financed  today  as  chattels  and. 
therefore,  they  are  financed  over  a 
shorter  period  of  time  and.  of  course, 
under  different  Interest  arrangements  as 
well. 

I  think  this  bill  Is  Important  In  that 
It  opens  a  whole  new  opportunity  In 
that  regard  for  that  particular  Industry. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  fact  that  there  are  today 
1.458.200  mobile-home  owners  In  the 
United  States  This  represents,  as  my 
distinguished  chairman  said.  In  the  last 
year  more  than  12  percent  of  all  the 
housing  starts  that  were  made.  More 
than  12  percent  of  all  the  housing  starts 
that  were  made  were  made  in  the  form 
of  mobile  homes  or  homes  on  wheels,  as 
the  chairman  said.  Anyone  can  see.  I 
believe,  that  this  Is  a  very  substantial 
segment  of  the  housing  Industry  today. 
We  certainly  cannot  overlook  it  when  it 
comes  to  the  financing  of  them.  I  think 
the  time  has  come  when  we  must  recog- 
nize that  mobile  homes  are  Indeed  a  very 
Important  part  of  our  American  way  of 
life.  We  see  In  State  after  State  where 
there  are  colonies  of  retired  persons  liv- 
ing In  these  homes.  I  think  particularly 
of  the  States  of  Florida  and  California, 
where  I  have  seen  them.  Perhaps  the 
weather  Is  better  there,  but  we  even 
have  had  numerous  colonies  of  retired 
persons  living  in  them  in  Michigan.  We 
see  them  used  extensively  by  young  mar- 
ried   couples    and    also    by    Itlnersoit 
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construction  workers  and  many  others. 
The  fact  remains  that  they  are  being 
used  today,  and  the  fact  also  remains 
that  the  trend  In  these  homes  them- 
selves Is  for  them  to  be  built  bigger  and 
bigger,  because  that  is  what  the  demand 
is  for.  The  people  who  buy  them,  nimi- 
berlng  more  than  1.5  million  persons, 
want  nicer  and  nicer  mobile  homes  so 
that  they  naturally  want  a  better  way  of 
financing  them  and  a  way  of  financing 
them  over  longer  periods  of  tlm«.  In 
that  regard  this  bill  Is  a  very  logical  ex- 
tension of  the  powers  of  the  saving  and 
loan  industry.  I  can  best  summarize 
what  it  will  do  for  the  mobile  home  In- 
dustry In  America  by  simply  quoting  one 
or  two  sentences  from  a  letter  that  I  re- 
ceived from  one  person  In  my  district 
who  manufactured  these  homes.  He 
says: 

I  sincerely  believe  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  would  be  a  tremendous  shot  In  the 
arm  to  our  Industry.  It  would  open  the 
door  to  long-term  simple  Interest  financing 
to  our  mobile-home  owners. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  would  be 
desirable  to  all  of  the  citizens  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  want  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. Maybe  this  Is  covered  under  the 
present  ability  of  savings  and  loans  to 
Invest  and  maybe  it  is  not.  How  about 
the  mobile  home  lots,  where  there  is  a 
development  where  you  can  have  your 
mobile  homes  set  up?  There  Is  quite  a 
financial  investment  in  that.  Can  sav- 
ings and  loan  companies  invest  in  that 
now,  or  would  this  amendment  permit 
them  to  Invest  in  that? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  that  would  be  no  extension. 
The  Chairman  can  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong,  but  there  is  an  PHA  program 
which  presently  covers  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct.  Un- 
der the  present  program  it  covers  lots. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  al)Out  a  savings 
and  loan  company? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  And  the 
savings  and  loans  today  have  the  right 
at  the  present  time  to  pursue  that  PHA 
program  and  invest  'n  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  .expired. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  about  conventional 
loans?  You  mentioned  the  PHA  as  far 
as  savings  and  loan  comi>anies  lending 
for  these  trailer  courts.  Can  a  savings 
and  loan  company  make  a  conventional 
loan  now  for  those  trailer  courts? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  They 
could  in  the  State  of  Michigan  and  I  am 
sure  they  could  also  under  our  Federal 
savings  and  loan  laws. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Pepper]. 


Mr.  PEPPER.  VLr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  very 
much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  compliment 

the  able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  for  the  full  and 
adequate  statement  In  support  of  this 
measure  which  he  has  given  here  on 
the  floor  today;  also  for  the  thorough 
examination  of  this  measure  which  was 
given  by  his  committee.  The  matter  has 
been  thoroughly  explored  and  has  been 
strongly  supported  and  recommended 
by  the  conmiittee  as  a  result  of  its  hear- 
ings. 

The  able  chairman  has  set  out  the 
several  respects  in  which  this  bill  will 
enable  the  savings  and  loan  associations 
of  this  country,  now  an  industry  with 
more  than  $100  billion  of  assets,  better 
to  serve  the  public. 

I  am  glad  that  my  able  colleague  from 
Michigan  on  the  committee  has  em- 
phasized that  mobile  dwellings  are  eligi- 
ble for  assistance  under  this  bill.  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  live  In  these  mobile 
homes.  If  you  came  to  my  State,  Flo- 
rida, you  will  see  great  trailer  camps 
where  thousands  of  people  congregate 
in  their  various  trailers  and  enjoy  all 
the  facilities  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  homes.  These  mobile 
homes  have  the  virtue  of  mobility  as 
well  as  the  advantages  of  the  conven- 
ience and  comfort  of  fixed  living  in  these 
trsdler  camps  when  they  choose  not  to  be 
mobile. 

In  addition,  a  great  many  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  colleges  and  universities  use 
these  mobile  homes  as  their  dwelling 
places.  In  that  respect,  too,  they  make 
a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  fur- 
nishing of  adequate  housing  facilities 
for  our  covmtry.  This  is  simply  another 
respect  in  which  this  measure  enables 
the  savings  and  loan  industry,  fathered 
and  fostered  by  the  Congress,  more  ef- 
fectively to  serve  the  public  of  our  land. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Holifuld]. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  bill.  I  want  to 
make  a  few  remarks  about  this  great 
Conmiittee  on  Banking  and  Currency  and 
its  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Pathan]  .  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
committee  has  received  a  rebirth  of  life, 
you  might  say.  In  the  way  In  which  it  is 
going  about  considering  the  problems 
which  face  America  in  the  field  of  hous- 
ing. They  have  been  diligent  in  holding 
hearings  and  in  bringing  forih  bills  such 
as  this,  so  that  we  can  look  at  the  situa- 
tion in  America  as  it  exists.  Particu- 
larly I  want  to  comment  on  this  mobile 
dwelling  situation.  In  California  and  in 
Florida  and  many  other  States  of  the 
Union  mobile  dwellings  have  become  a 
way  of  life  for  people.  It  is  a  way  of  life 
that  suits  people,  not  only  the  people  in 
modest  financial  circumstances,  but  peo- 
ple who  have  retired  with  adequate 
competence,  to  live  in  a  large  home,  a 
large  apartment  or  hotel.  But  they 
actually  enjoy  the  way  of  life  afforded 
by  these  mobile  homes.  It  gives  them  a 
chance  to  move  from  the  seashore  to  the 
mountains  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year.    Some  of  these  mobile  homes  run 


as  high  as  $15,000  to  $20,000  in  cost.  I 
have  been  in  some  of  them.  They  are 
built  like  a  yacht,  with  wonderful  ap- 
pointments inside. 

Of  course,  others  go  to  as  low  a^  $1,500 
to  $3,000  and  are  used  by  people  In  lower 
financial  circumstances. 

In  CsJifomia  we  have  tremendous 
trailer  parks  with  central  recreation 
areas  and  swimming  pools  and  all  kinds 
of  conveniences,  such  as  public  laundry 
facilities  and  places  where  people  gather 
to  see  movies,  and  so  forth. 

This  is  Just  a  realization  of  the  cur- 
rent trends  In  a  section  of  our  Americari 
life. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  want  to 
compliment  the  chairman  and  his  com- 
mittee on  bringing  this  measure  out. 

Also  I  want  to  congratulate  them  on 
the  provision  allowing  savings  and  loans 
to  Increase  their  investments  in  Govern- 
ment obligations.  I  think  this  is  a  step 
forward  not  only  in  giving  savings  and 
loan  agencies  a  chance  to  invest  in  stable 
securities  but  it  gives  them  prestige  In 
their  home  communities,  by  participat- 
ing in  certain  types  of  municipal 
bonding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  have  the  floor  I 
wish  to  express  the  hope  that  the  Baiik- 
ing  and  Currency  Committee  will  con- 
sider the  very  impKjrtant  matter  of  ex- 
tending the  Federal  deposit  insurance  to 
$20,000  from  its  present  level  of  $10,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  f  nxn  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  state  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  that  we  have 
been  heard  on  a  rule  in  support  of  that 
bill,  which  bill  would  increase  the  In- 
surance coverage  from  $10,000  to  $20.- 
000.  We  are  hopeful  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  will  give  us  a  rule  within  the 
next  few  days  so  we  can  bring  it  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  consideration  and 
pass  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  heartened  to 
hear  the  gentleman  from  Texas  say  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  add  my  hopes 
also  to  the  hopes  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  there  will  be  a  rule  granted. 
At  the  time  the  $10,000  coverage  by  in- 
surance was  granted  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  was  actually  much 
higher  than  it  is  today.  Therefore,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  that  fact  and  also 
the  fact  that  time  and  historical  events 
have  proven  the  soundness  of  these 
loans  on  homes  and  houses  throughout 
America,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  time  for  us 
to  realize  that  today  a  $20,000  guarantee 
on  a  savings  account  in  a  savings  and 
loan  association,  and  in  a  bank  as  far  as 
that  is  concerned,  is  almost  necessary 
in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  trend  of 
events  in  America. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  compliment  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman],  as  well 
as  all  members  of  his  committee  for 
bringing  this  bill  out.    I  hope  that  the 
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Committee  on  Rules  does  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  bring  the  bill  providing 
increased  insurance  on  deposits  to  the 
floor,  where  I  predict  it  will  be  passed 
by    almost    unanimous    action    of    the 

House. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 
Mr.    KILBURN       Mr.    Chairman.    I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
niinois  I  Mr  McCloryI. 

Mr  McCLORY  Mr  Chairman,  I 
merely  want  to  contribute  something 
with  regard  to  this  subject  of  increased 
authority  in  the  Federal  savings  and 
loan  associations  to  grant  loans  for 
mobile  homes.  I  realize  that  mobile 
homes  are,  as  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HoLiFiELDl  says,  a  way  of 
life.  However.  I  would  also  like  to  point 
out  that  this  new  way  of  life  Imposes 
tremendous  additional  burdens  upon  our 
local  communities.  With  this  Increased 
authority— and  I  assume  that  it  would 
be  employed  to  Improve  the  quality  and 
the  character  as  well  as  the  size  and  the 
number  of  mobile  homes  and  mobile 
home  parks— it  Is  my  hope  that  the 
manufacturers  and  the  trailer  park  own- 
ers will  recognize  the  tremendous  addi- 
tional local  burdens  which  they  will  Im- 
pose on  the  local  Are  departments,  police 
departments,  local  schools,  and  other 
branches  of  local  government. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that  our  Dllnois 
State  Legislature  has  had  a  most  difficult 
problem  in  trying  to  find  adequate  local 
tax  sources  and  the  support  that  la 
needed  for  our  local  governments  from 
these  mobile  park  developments.  I  know 
that  this  also  represents  a  problem  in 
other  States  where  there  has  been  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  mobile 
home  parks.  However.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  in  the  course  of  this  debate 
that  mobile  home  park  owners  who  will 
benefit  from  the  new  financing  that  is 
going  to  come  to  them  under  these 
amendments  should,  in  addition,  recog- 
nize their  responsibility  to  local  govern- 
ments and  to  the  support  of  the  Institu- 
tions of  local  government.  This  is  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  preserve  our  Federal 
system  under  which  they  will  prosper 
and  grow. 

Mr  HALPERN  Mr,  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  bill,  which  I  believe  to  be 
a  modest,  sensible,  and  desirable  revision 
of  the  laws  governing  investment  pow- 
ers of  Federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions. I  favor  its  twofold  beneficial 
effect — to  improve  the  growing  and  vig- 
orous savings  and  loan  industry,  and  to 
help  that  industry  better  serve  the  home- 
owners, and  the  local  communities  of 
the  Nation. 

The  savings  and  loan  industry  is  truly 
big  business  today,  with  assets  of  over 
$100  billion,  and  in  view  of  this  size  and 
its  rapid  growth  rate  the  modest  broad- 
ening of  investment  powers  seems  log- 
ical and  warranted  in  order  to  permit 
these  specialized  institutions  to  meet  the 
changing  needs  for  housing  and  housing - 
related  funds  in  our  society.  This  con- 
clusion was  supported  by  testimony  be- 
fore the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee by  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  Joseph  P.  Mc- 
Murray.  who  stated  that  the  present 
limitations  on  Investment  authority  of 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations  are 


no  longer  consistent  with  the  powers  of 
other  financial  institutions,  and  are  not 
realistic  in  terms  of  financial  circum- 
stances of  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  characterized  the 
legislation  before  us  as  a  modest  im- 
provement   and    modernization    of    the 
savings  and  loan  laws,  and  this  conclu- 
sion is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
committee  rejected  a  number  of  propos- 
als   for    further    liberalization    on    the 
ground  that  additional  study  should  be 
made  in  these  areas.     Among  such  pro- 
posals were  amendments  to  permit  In- 
vestment in  household  furnishings  and 
college  education  loans,  and  to  shorten 
the  term  of  leaseholds  eligible  as  loan 
security,  permit  trusteeships  for  pension 
and  similar  plans  and  permit  the  estab- 
lishment of  deposit  accounts  for  pen.sion 
funds  and  retirement  funds.    While  my 
feeling  is  that  a  number  of  these  provi- 
sions, particularly  the  college  education 
expense  loans,  are  desirable  programs  in 
a  modern  savings  and  loan  Industry.     I 
nevertheless  understand  and  appreciate 
the  committees  desire  to  subject  these 
innovations  to  the  most  careful  study 
and  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  approval  by 
my  colleagues  of  the  four  desirable 
changes  in  the  Federal  savings  and  loan 
laws  which  would  be  accomplished  by 
this  bill. 

First.  It  would  permit  savings  and  loan 
institutions  to  Invest  In  State,  county, 
municipal,  and  other  local  obligations. 
Most  other  financial  institutions  have 
this  authority  today,  and  the  bill  would 
equalize  the  competitive  positions  and  al- 
low the  savings  and  loans  to  compete  for 
the  community  goodwill  that  comes 
from  financing  local  school,  road,  sewer, 
and  water  projects.  It  would  also,  of 
course,  assist  in  financing  more  of  such 
projects,  and  thus  assist  communities 
themselves  throughout  the  Nation. 

Second.  The  bill  Increases  both  the 
percentage  of  total  assets  which  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  may  invest  In  home  im- 
provement loans,  and  Increases  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  a  single  home  Improve- 
ment loan  from  $3,500  to  $5,000.  This 
amendment  recognizes  the  increased 
costs  today  of  home  alteration,  repair, 
and  Improvement,  and  would  wisely  pro- 
vide realistic  financing  for  home  repairs 
that  will  prevent  blight,  deterioration, 
and  slimi  conditions  in  our  urban  and 
suburban  residential  areas. 

Third.  The  bfll  recognizes  that  one  out 
of  every  eight  new  homes  in  America  is 
a  mobile  home,  and  wisely  permits  sav- 
ings and  loans  to  financially  assist  the 
many  Americans  who  wish  to  buy  a 
trailer.  The  maximum  amount  of  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  assets  which 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose  Is  limited 
to  5  percent,  and  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  is  given  authority  to 
regulate  this  new  outlet  for  savings  and 
loan  investment. 

Fourth.  The  bill  recognizes  that  it  is 
unfair  to  exclude  savings  and  loan  insti- 
tutions as  recipients  of  investments  by 
the  Federal  Government  when  the  Ck)v- 
ernment  is  permitted  to  invest  funds  in 
other  types  of  banking  institutions.  The 
bin  removes  this  Inequality  and  sets  the 
savings  and  loans  on  an  equal  competi- 


tive plane  with  other  financial  institu- 
tions. ^  , 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  brief  summation  of 
the  bill  shows.  I  believe,  that  its  provi- 
sions are  desirable,  reasonable  and.  as  I 
said  before,  modest.  Each  of  these  liber- 
alizing provisions  has  been  subjected  to 
the  most  careful  study  both  by  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  which  ad- 
ministers the  law.  and  by  the  Banking 
and  Ciu-rency  Committee. 

It  is  only  a  recognition  of  today's  reali- 
ties to  permit  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations  to  Invest  a  little  more  in 
home-improvement  loans,  to  invest  a 
small  part  of  their  total  assets  in  trail- 
ers, to  invest  in  local  school,  road,  and 
utiiity  projects,  and  to  receive  investment 
funds  from  the  Federal  Government  just 
as  other  types  Of  banking  institutions  do. 
These  modest  improvements  will  benefit 
the  savings  and  loan  associations,  the 
local  communities,  and  the  home  owner 
and  home  purchaser.  Accordingly,  I 
urge  their  approval  by  my,  colleagues 
here  today. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  Honorable  Wright  Pat- 
man,  for  sponsoring  this  bill  to  Increase 
the  Investment  powers  of  the  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations. 

I  want  to  Join  him  in  urging  the  adop- 
tion of  this  important  proposal.  Since 
the  Federal  savings  and  loan  associations 
were  authorized  by  Congress  in  1933, 
they  have  made  a  phenomenal  growth, 
accumulating  over  $92  billion  In  assets. 
This  great  reservoir  of  assets  has  been 
reinvested  in  residential  mortgage  loans. 
The  overwhelming  number  of  Americans 
who  live  in  a  home  of  their  own  have  this 
privilege  because  of  the  resources  of  this 
tremendous  savings  system  were  made 
available  for  this  vital  purpose. 

Today,  it  is  essential  that  the  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  have  some- 
what broader  investment  powers  to  per- 
mit them  to  invest  in  Government  obli- 
gations and  to  increase  their  participa- 
tion in  home -improvement  loans.  The 
portfolio  of  these  institutions  needs  a 
broader  base  so  that  the  vital  growth  of 
this  industry  is  not  restricted  to  the  more 
confining  provisions  of  earlier  laws. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  on 
this  legislation.  I  examined  all  of  the 
witnesses  to  make  certain  that  the  re- 
sources in  the  Federal  savings  and  loan 
system  would  be  available  for  the  hous- 
ing boom  that  is  yet  to  come  when  we 
face  the  tremendous  population  expan- 
sion by  the  end  of  this  decade.  From 
the  testimony.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
dynamic  savings  and  loan  industry  is 
looking  ahead  to  this  responsibility  and 
in  fact  must  prepare  for  this  challenge 
by  a  further  buildup  in  resources  which 
will  be  made  jjossible  by  the  enactment 
of  the  vital  legislation  we  consider  today. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  hearty  support 
of  Congress  for  this  proposal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
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Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress  assembled,   Tiiat    (a) 


the  second  proviso  In  the  first  paragraph  of 
section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act 
of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464(c))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  In  the  obligations  of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association"  In 
the  first  paragraph  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ";  or  In  obligations 
of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion or  of  any  other  agency  of  the  United 
States:  or  In  obligations  of  or  guaranteed  by, 
or  special  obligations  (which  may  be  defined 
by  the  Board)  Issued  by.  any  one  or  more  of 
the  following:  any  State,  any  county,  munic- 
ipality, or  political  subdivision  of  any  State, 
or  any  district,  public  instrumentality,  or 
public  authority  of  any  one  or  more  of  the 
foregoing:  and  as  used  In  this  proviso  the 
term  "State"  shall  Include  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  possessions  of  the  United 
SUtes'". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  the  second  para- 
graph of  such  section  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "Without  regard  to  any  other 
provision  of  this  subsection  except  the  area 
requirement,  any  such  association  Is  au- 
thorized to  Invest  a  sum  not  in  excess  of 
20  per  centum  of  the  assets  of  such  associa- 
tion in  loans  Insured  under  title  I  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  In  home  Inprovement 
loans  Insured  under  title  II  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  In  unsecured  loans  Insured  or 
guaranteed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Servlcemen"s  Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  as 
amended,  or  chapter  37  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  in  other  loans  for 
property  alteration,  repair,  or  Improvement: 
Provided,  That  no  such  loan,  unless  so  In- 
sured or  guaranteed,  shall  be  made  In  excess 
of  $5,000. 

(c)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"'Without  regard  to  any  other  provision  of 
this  subsection,  any  such  association  Is  au- 
thorized to  Invest  in  loans,  obligations,  and 
advances  of  credit  (all  of  which  are  herein- 
after referred  to  as  "loans")  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  mobile  dwellings,  as  defined  by  the 
Board,  but  no  association  shall  make  any 
Investment  fti  loans  under  this  paragraph 
if  the  principal  amount  of  Its  Investment 
in  such  loans,  exclusive  of  any  Investment 
which  Is  or  which  at  the  time  of  its  making 
was  otherwise  authorized,  would  thereupon 
exceed  5  per  centum  of  Its  assets." 

Sxc.  2.  Title  IV  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"INVESTMENT  OF   CERTAIN    FUNDS    IN    ACCOUNTS 
or  INSURED    INSTITUTIONS 

■"Sec.  409.  The  savings  accounts  and  share 
accounts  held  by  institutions  Insured  by  the 
Corporation,  to  the  extent  they  are  Insured 
by  the  Corporation,  shall  be  lawful  invest- 
ments and  may  be  accepted  as  security  for 
all  public  funds  of  the  United  SUtes,  fidu- 
ciary and  trust  funds  under  the  authority 
or  control  of  the  United  States  or  any  officer 
or  officers  thereof,  and  for  the  funds  of  all 
corporations  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  regardless  of  any  limita- 
tion of  law  upon  the  Investment  of  any  such 
funds  or  upon  the  acceptance  of  security  for 
the  Investment  or  deposit  of  any  of  such 
funds." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Albert] 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Stratton, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  9609) 
to  broaden  the  investment  powers  of  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  associations,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 


Resolution  621,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  privileged  within  5  days  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STOP.  LOOK,  AND  LISTEN  BEFORE 
ACTING  ON  H.R.  9903 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlanan 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr  Speaker.  If  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  want  to  head  off  a  move 
that  would  put  railroad  management 
right  back  in  the  driver's  seat — once  oc- 
cupied by  the  old  barons  of  the  rail 
trust,  it  would  be  advisable  to  begin  a 
careful  study  of  H.R.  9903.  A  good  place 
to  start  reading  would  be  section  1,  which 
provides  that  the  so-called  commodities 
clause  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  be 
repealed. 

As  of  the  coming  June,  the  commodi- 
ties clause — unless  this  Congress  destroys 
it — will  have  survived  58  years  of  opposi- 
tion and  castigatlon  on  the  part  of  cer- 
tain railroads.  For  the  information  of 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  not  famil- 
iar with  the  commodities  clause,  I  recite 
herewith  a  brief  history,  as  compiled 
from  documentary  evidence  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  files  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

As  Is  generally  known,  business  chica- 
nery and  misconduct  were  not  entirely 
foreign  to  the  growth  and  development 
of  a  number  of  the  railroad  systems  dur- 
ing America's  industrial  growth.  To  say 
that  a  few  of  the  financiers  behind  Amer- 
ica's steel  highways  of  the  19th  century 
operated  with  complete  disregard  for  the 
public  welfare  would  be  an  understate- 
ment. Consolidations,  corporate  merg- 
ers, operating  agreements,  and  other 
maneuvers  eventually  aroused  public  in- 
dignation to  the  extent  that  States  were 
obligated  to  take  corrective  measures 
against  railroad  abuses  as  early  as  the 
1870's.  Finally,  in  1887.  Congress  created 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
which  over  a  period  of  years  sought  to 
fix  adequate  controls  over  the  railroads. 


Yes.  most  folks  are  aware  of  what  took 
place  during  the  railroads'  infancy 
period.  Not  everyone,  however,  knows 
what  the  commodities  clause  Is  or  how  It 
came  about.    Here  is  the  history: 

Many  large  railroads  were  engaged  In 
the  mining,  purchasing,  sellingr  and 
transporting  of  anthracite  and  bitum- 
inous coal.  With  the  authority  to  haul 
their  own  coal  at  costs  not  subject  to 
control,  the  railroads  naturally  were 
able  to  discriminate  against  other  coal 
producers.  Under  the  administration 
of  Teddy  Roosevelt,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment began  to  take  more  active  Interest 
in  what  was  becoming  an  insidious 
monopoly  impeding  the  growth  of  the 
Nation's  coal  States.  In  early  1906  evi- 
dence was  presented  to  Congress  that  a 
coal  company  in  West  Virginia  was  un- 
able to  develop  its  mining  resources  be- 
cause the  railroad — which  had  its  own 
mines  and  would  not  tolerate  competi- 
tion— refused  to  make  proper  connec- 
tions between  their  tracks  and  the 
private  switches  of  coal  companies  even 
though  the  latter  had  agreed  to  pay  the 
entire  cost  of  making  such  connections. 

More  and  more  instances  of  unfair 
treatment  of  private  mining  Interests  by 
railroad  systems  were  grsulually  exposed 
to  public  view,  including  a  miscellany  of 
cases  of  abuse  and  unfair  practices  aris- 
ing from  joint  ownership  of  coal  mines 
and  transportation  facilities.  A  bill  by 
Representative  William  P.  H^bum  of 
Iowa  included  what  was  to  become 
known  as  the  commodities  clause  and 
beciune  law  June  29,  1906.  It  forbade 
any  railroad  to  transport  in  interstate 
commerce : 

Any  article  or  commodity  other  than 
timber  and  the  manufactured  products 
thereof,  manufactured,  mined  or  produced 
by  It.  or  under  Its  authority,  or  which  It  may 
own  In  whole  or  In  part,  or  in  which  It  may 
have  an  Interest,  direct  or  indirect,  except 
such  articles  or  commodities  as  may  be 
necessary  and  intended  for  Its  use  in  the 
conduct  of  its  business  as  a  common  carrier. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  Hepburn 
Act  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  on 
May  3. 1909,  and  in  the  intervening  years 
many  of  the  railroads  which  own  ex- 
tensive coal  lands  have  had  to  resort  to 
the  convenience  of  subsidiary  companies 
to  mine  and  market  this  fuel.  As  might 
be  expected  of  &n  industry  which  con- 
stantly strives  to  stifle  competition,  some 
railroads  continued  to  hold  onto  the  coal 
properties  in  the  hope  that  they  might  at 
one  time  catch  Congress  off  guard  and 
find  the  opening  necessary  for  them  to 
revert  to  their  old  monopolistic  practices. 
While  ostensively  the  railroads  have 
been  confining  their  propaganda  efforts 
to  legislation  that  would  prevent  barge- 
lines  and  other  media  from  competing 
with  them  on  an  equitable  basis,  appar- 
ently they  have  had  a  well-designed  plan 
in  the  works  for  repeal  of  the  commodi- 
ties clause  and  once  again  to  monopolize 
the  coal  business. 

Under  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  incumbent  for  all  of  us  to  familiarize 
ourselves  more  closely  with  the  Hepburn 
Act  before  HJl.  9903  comes  to  the  House 
floor.  If  the  commodities  clause  was 
needed  in  1906.  it  is  even  more  necessary 
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today.  The  Federal  Government,  en- 
trusted with  proper  regulation  of  a  trans- 
portation system  that  has  received  the 
coveted  privilege  of  eminent  domain  for 
its  rights-of-way.  cannot  allow  it  to  op- 
erate in  a  hybrid  state  wherein  its  pro- 
tected public  utility  status  is  used  to  ad- 
vantage In  competition  with  coal  pro- 
ducers. The  railroads,  not  content  with 
their  campaign  against  competition  in 
th?  field  of  transportation,  now  would 
monopolize  the  coal  industry  as  well. 
Congress  cannot  under  any  circum- 
stances take  ofT  the  brakes  and  allow  the 
railroad  industry  to  blow  the  whistle  on 
the  coal  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  so  many  years  ago  a 
prominent  rail  executive  himself  admit- 
ted publicly  that  railroads  treated  hogs 
better  than  people.  That  old  truism 
does  not  apply  generally  today  because  so 
many  people  are  completely  ignored  by 
the  railroads.  Residents  of  our  part  of 
the  country  long  ago  found  out  what  the 
railroads  think  of  them.  Passenger 
service  between  Wheeling  and  Columbus 
and  Wheeling  and  Chicago  is  now  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  the  lines  would  discon- 
tinue more  trains  elsewhere  around  the 
country  if  the  ICC  would  give  permis- 
sion. 

Furthermore,  when  a  passenger  is 
lucky  enough  to  find  that  he  can  still 
get  where  he  wants  to  go  by  train,  his 
chances  of  getting  there  on  time  seem  to 
be  worse  than  ever.  Whereas  it  was  once 
customary  for  passenger  trains  to  get  the 
green  light  and  highball  past  sidetracked 
hogs  and  other  commodities,  now  you  are 
liable  to  find  yourself  waiting  Indefinitely 
on  a  siding  for  the  freights  to  pass. 

Another  objectional  feature  of  H.R. 
9903  is  the  attempt  of  the  railroads  to 
turn  the  clock  backward  in  order  to  elim- 
inate progress  achieved  by  a  competitive 
mode  of  transportation.  Under  present 
law  water  transportation  is  exempt  from 
rate  regulation  if  no  more  than  three  bulk 
commodities  are  involved  in  the  trans- 
portation. H.R.  9903  would  change  this 
to  require  filing  of  rates  if  more  than  one 
bulk  commodity  is  involved  in  the  trans- 
portation— exempting  livestock,  fish,  and 
agricultural  commodities. 

Many  years  ago  the  bulk  commodities 
produced  in  this  country  were  at  the 
mercy  of  the  transportation  monopoly 
enjoyed  by  the  railroads,  and  by  and 
large  the  railroads  were  extremely  back- 
ward in  their  efforts  to  reduce  transpor- 
tation costs.  Protected  by  their  monop- 
oly position,  they  made  no  efTort  to 
achieve  progress  for  the  benefit  of  ship- 
pers and  consumers.  Over  the  course 
of  the  years  the  publicly  owned  water- 
ways of  the  United  States,  with  the  stim- 
ulus of  competition,  have  become  an  im- 
portant means  of  transporting  bulk  com- 
modities from  producer  to  market  at  low 
cost  to  the  customer. 

Belatedly  the  railroads  have  come  to 
realize  that  "standing  pat"  is  the  wrong 
course  to  take.  In  recent  years  they 
have  shown  that  real  progress  in  cost 
reduction  can  be  made  by  adopting  mod- 
ern methods  and  a  forward  outlook.  In 
this  bill,  however,  the  railroads  are  not 
attempting  to  increase  their  own  op- 
portunities for  progress;  Instead,  they 
are  trying  to  restrict  the  competition 
which  the  waterways  have  furnished. 


This  would  be  a  tremendous  blow  to 
the  future  growth  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
where  industry  has  invested  more  than 
$18  billion  since  1950. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  railroads  are 
not  even  maintaining  proper  car  supply 
to  handle  the  bulk  commodities  which 
are  now  forced  to  rely  on  railroad  trans- 
portation. Much  less  do  they  have  the 
cars  necessary  to  handle  additional  traf- 
fic which  would  be  diverted  from  the 
monopoly -free  waterways  if  this  legis- 
lation were  to  become  law.  The  inter- 
ests of  the  Nation  will  not  be  served  by 
enacting  laws  to  undermine  the  advan- 
tages of  progress  achieved  by  competi- 
tion—and that  is  exactly  what  H.R.  9903 
is  designed  to  do. 

Let  me  further  point  out  that  drastic 
curtailment  of  progress-creating  com- 
petition is  not  warranted  on  the  ex- 
cuse that  the  railroads  are  "sick."  In 
recent  years  the  financial  health  of  the 
railroads  has  vastly  improved,  and  today 
there  are  only  a  few  of  the  roads  operat- 
ing in  depressed  areas  which  are  in  need 
of  help— as  set  forth  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Forbes  magazine.  We  should  not  handi- 
cap a  successful  transportation  system  of 
the  entire  Nation  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  curing  the  ills  of  a  very  small  number 
of  railroads. 


GOVERNMENT  CENSORSHIP  ON 
SOVIET  TRADE 


Mr.  UPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
heavy  hand  of  Government  censorship 
Is  at  work  once  again,  in  a  field  vital  to 
our  national  security  and  welfare. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  just 
announced  a  move  which  I  believe  is 
aimed  squarely  at  withholding  informa- 
tion from  the  public  on  trade  with  the 
Communist  bloc.  It  also  appears  to  be 
an  action  which  may  well  signify  an  in- 
tention to  greatly  increase  the  issuance 
of  licenses  to  authorize  exports  to  Com- 
munist nations. 

The  Department  indicated  in  a  letter 
to  me  that  as  of  April  1.  1964.  it  intends 
to  discontinue  publication  of  the  daily 
list  of  export  licenses  issued,  which  in- 
cludes a  listing  of  licenses  for  shipments 
to  Communist  countries. 

The  daily  list,  which  Is  entitled  "Ex- 
port Licenses  Approved  and  Reexporta- 
tions Authorized"  has  been  published 
since  July  of  1961.  It  is  available  to 
Members  of  Congress.  Government  of- 
fices, and  to  the  public  on  a  subscription 
basis.  Information  given  in  the  lists  on 
each  export  license  includes  the  country 
of  destination,  a  description  of  the  com- 
modity, and  the  dollar  value. 

The  significance  of  canceling  this  pub- 
lication is  clearly  evident.  Detailed  up- 
to-date  information  on  licenses  issued  is 
simply  not  otherwise  available  in  pub- 
lished form.  The  Office  of  Elxport  Con- 
trol makes  quarterly  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress and  statistics  on  exports  are 
available  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
on  a  monthly  basis.    But  these  oCfer  lit- 


tle detailed  information  as  to  the  type 
of  commodities  authorized  for  export. 
In  addition,  this  is  "after  the  fact"  type 
of  information,  affording  little  opportu- 
nity for  the  public  to  register  its  opinions 
about  specific  licenses  Issued. 

The  announcement  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  that  it  is  dropping  publica- 
tion of  the  daily  lists  represents  a  brazen 
attempt  to  withhold  from  the  public  in- 
formation on  trade  with  the  Communist 

bloc.  ,  . 

The  sole  reason  given  for  ceasing  pub- 
lication of  the  daily  list  is  the  workload 
of  the  Department  and  the  alleged  cost 
of  $25  000  a  year.    It  is  very  commend- 
able   to   want   to   save    the    taxpayers- 
money     But  even  assuming  the  $25,000 
figure  is  accurate,  and  I  personally  have 
doubts  about  that,  how  valid  is  the  Com- 
merce Department's  claim  that  it  wants 
to  save  tax  money  when  it  was  heavily 
involved  in  arranging  special  shipping 
subsidies  to  grain  companies  of  approxi- 
mately $1,100,000  and  $1,700,000  to  help 
them  to  make  a  deal  to  sell  wheat  to  the 
USSR.?    These  subsidies  are  in  addi- 
tion to  regular  export  subsidies  amount- 
ing to  many  millions  of  dollars  involved 
in  the  wheat  sales. 

Is  the  Department  really  seriously  con- 
cerned about  the  cost  of  putting  out  the 
export  license  list  when  it  has  pending 
before  the  Congress  a  budget  request  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  calling  for  over  $919 
milUon  to  run  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment an  increase  of  about  $115  million 
over  the  current  fiscal  year?  Can  it  be 
seriously  concerned  about  the  cost  of 
publishing  the  daily  list  when  it  is  re- 
questing $8,203,000  for  printing  and  re- 
production work,  an  increase  of  $293,000 
over  the  current  fiscal  year? 

I  believe  it  is  more  than  coincidence 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
would  pick  just  this  time  to  quit  print- 
ing the  lists,  when  many  objections  are 
being  registered  about  export  licenses 
being  granted  to  sell  to  the  USSR,  and 
other  Communist  bloc  nations  equipment 
to  build  up  their  agricultural  economy, 
large  quantities  of  wheat,  and  other  sig- 
nificant items. 

There  is  only  one  conclusion  to  reacn 
and  that  is  that  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment wants  to  avoid  making  public  on 
a  day-to-day  basis  information  on  li- 
censes it  has  issued  to  authorize  exports 
to  Communist  nations.  It  Is  Government 
censorship  of  the  news,  pure  and  simple, 
and  I  intend  to  take  a  searching  look 
into  the  matter. 
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FORTY-SIXTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  LITHU- 
ANIA 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  RiehlmanI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
46th  anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
Lithuania  was  celebrated  yesterday. 
Sunday.  February  16.  1964.  It  was  a 
time  of  pride  and  also  a  time  of  sorrow 


because  this  little  coimtry  has  suffered 
so  much  and  so  long  from  the  ruthless 
evil  of  communism. 

I  am  happy  to  join  those  who  saluted 
and  paid  tribute  to  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple on  their  anniversary.  Their  courage 
and  yearning  for  freedom  is  as  strong  as 
ever  and  their  gallant  efforts  should 
stand  as  a  shining  example  for  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

My  dedication  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
in  Lithuania  and  all  captive  European 
nations  is  as  firm  as  ever.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  be  able  to  pay  tribute  to  the  ex- 
amples of  courage  and  determination 
which  the  Lithuanians  have  shown 
through  the  years. 

At  this  time,  though,  I  am  saddened 
that  these  people  are  prisoners,  deprived 
of  the  most  basic  human  freedoms,  in 
their  homeland.  It  is  dreadful  to  know 
that  there  is  still  a  substantial  portion 
of  this  earth  In  which  mankind  Is  under 
the  domination  of  a  murderous.  Godless, 
totalitarian  dictatorship. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  Lithuanian 
people  the  world  over,  in  whom  the  flame 
of  liberty  still  bums  brightly.  I  know 
we  all  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
they  and  all  other  oppressed  peoples  will 
be  free. 

The  Lithuanians  are  in  our  hearts  and 
minds  today  and  we  all  fervently  hope 
that  their  eventual  independence  will 
come  soon. 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  LITHUANIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  [Mr.  McIntire]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  we  have  gathered  to  commemorate 
the  birth  of  a  free  nation  and  to  deplore 
its  loss  of  freedom  to  Russian  oppression 
22  years  later. 

A  kingdom  in  her  own  right  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  Lithuania  proudly  took  her 
place  among  the  modem  nations  of  the 
world  on  February  16,  1918,  after  fight- 
ing off  her  age-old  master.  Her  dreams 
of  freedom  and  democracy,  however, 
were  short  lived.  In  1940.  the  Russian 
tide  again  swept  across  her  borders  and 
she  was  submerged  in  such  waters  of 
ruthless  suppression  as  she  had  never 
known. 

This  year,  as  we  mark  the  46th  an- 
niversary of  Lithuania's  independence, 
we  marvel  at  the  faith  of  her  people. 
Throughout  the  long  years  of  suffering 
in  captivity,  their  heads  have  remained 
bloody,  but  unbowed.  And  their  perse- 
vering belief  in  the  eventual  restoration 
of  their  country  to  the  integrity  of  sov- 
ereignty must  give  us  heart  to  help  them 
in  their  struggle. 

As  representatives  of  a  free  people,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  lend  weight  to  that 
struggle.  House  concurrent  resolutions 
are  already  before  the  Congress  which 
would  request  the  President  to  bring  the 
Baltic  question  before  the  United  Na- 
tions.   Let  us  this  year  mark  Lithuania's 


independence  day  with  more  than  appro- 
priate words  of  eulogy.  Let  us  pass  this 
pending  legislation  which  officially  calls 
on  the  President  to  place  America  on  rec- 
ord on  the  side  of  freedom. 


THE  PRESIDENT  COULD  ADVANCE 
THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY  BY  TAK- 
ING STEPS  TO  PROVIDE  FAIR 
COMPENSATION  TO  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESSMEN AND  INDIVIDUAL  CITI- 
ZENS WHOSE  PROPERTY  IS  TAKEN 
OR  DAMAGED  IN  GOVERNMENT 
CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Kyl]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Introduc- 
ing today  bills  to :  First,  provide  fair  com- 
pensation for  small  businessmen  and 
other  persons  whose  property  is  taken  or 
damaged  in  Federal  highway  programs; 
and  second,  provide  for  fair  compensa- 
tion of  small  businessmen  and  other  per- 
sons whose  property  is  taken  or  dam- 
aged by  the  United  States  in  condemna- 
tion proceedings. 

Earlier  this  month  I  introduced  HJl. 
9955,  a  bill  to  provide  more  adequate 
compensation  for  small  businessmen  and 
other  persons  whose  property  is  taken 
under  the  Federal  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram, and  to  provide  other  improvements 
in  it  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
rehabilitation  and  relocation  needs  of 
small  businessmen. 

The  courts  have  repeatedly  given  a 
restrictive  construction  to  the  constitu- 
tional requirement  that  private  property 
not  be  taken  without  just  compensation, 
and  owners  of  and  tenants  on  property 
condemned  in  furtherance  of  certain 
Federal  or  Federal-aid  programs  have 
suffered  financial  losses  for  which  they 
have  no  legal  recourse.  For  this  reason, 
the  Congress  must  take  steps  now  to  es- 
tablish a  Federal  policy  of  just  compen- 
sation so  that  owners  of  property  and 
tenants  will  be  compensated  as  fully  as 
possible  for  losses  suffered  by  reason  of 
the  condemnation  of  such  property  when 
it  is  taken  or  damaged.  The  President 
could  advance  the  war  on  poverty  by  tak- 
ing steps  to  provide  fair  compensation  to 
small  businessmen  and  other  persons 
whose  property  is  taken  or  damaged  in 
the  course  of  such  programs. 

Recent  studies  by  the  National  Feder- 
ation of  Independent  Business,  and  by 
Brown  University  under  a  grant  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  proves 
that  the  comE>ensation  presently  being 
paid  to  those  small  businessmen  and 
other  persons  whose  property  is  taken  or 
damaged  by  Government  progiams,  or 
Federal -aid  programs,  is  totally  inade- 
quate and  manifestly  unfair.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business,  C.  Wilson  Harder, 
reporting  on  a  survey  made  by  his  orga- 
nization, stated  that  "9  out  of  10  inde- 
pendent business  proprietors  feel  present 


methods  used  by  Government  to  acquire 
property  under  the  Urban  Renewal  Act, 
and  other  Government  construction 
projects,  are  unfair  and  dictatorial." 

The  survey  was  made  among  members 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business  in  45  cities  in  34  States, 
where  firms  have  either  had  to  relocate 
because  of  such  projects,  or  are  faced 
with  relocation  in  the  near  future. 

The  chief  complaint  seemed  to  be  with 
the  wording  of  the  present  laws,  which, 
Mr.  Harder  explained: 

Only  requires  Oovernment  to  pay  a  fair 
price  for  properties  taken,  instead  of  the  pre- 
vailing market  price.  It  was  found  that  the 
majority  experience  of  those  who  have  had 
to  relocate  so  far,  was  that  the  price  of  new 
land  for  their  operations  was  far  more  than 
they  were  paid  for  their  former  land.  The 
differences  have  ranged  from  $6,000  up  to 
(60,000.  Another  major  complaint  is  that 
Government  employees  In  charge  of  Betting 
valuations  are  unfair  and  lacking  In  ex- 
perience. 

The  majority  of  the  businessmen,  Mr. 
Harder  stated,  feels  all  proceedings  In 
connection  with  urban  renewal  and  other 
Government  projects  should  be  above 
board  and  a  matter  of  public  notice. 
There  seems  to  be  a  feeling,  he  said, 
that  too  often  the  negotiations  are  ac- 
tually "star  chamber"  proceedings. 

Throughout  the  responses  there  ran 
twin  fears  of  abuses  under  the  present 
system.  One  Is  that  independent  busi- 
ness is  being  badly  damaged,  and  the 
other  fear  is  that  without  due  publicity 
there  is  opporttmity  for  the  taxpayers 
to  be  damaged. 

The  majority  of  the  businessmen  voted 
in  favor  of  announcing  publicly  the  max- 
imum and  minimum  amounts  of  com- 
pensation that  will  be  paid,  and  also 
that  provisions  for  compensation  for 
losses  from  redevelopment  projects  the 
same.  At  the  present  time  the  amoimts 
paid  imder  the  urban  renewal  program 
and  the  federally  aided  highway  program 
are  completely  inadequate. 

Suggestions  volimteered  by  respond- 
ents in  the  survey  ranged  all  the  way 
from  publishing  the  prices  established  in 
legal  newspaper  advertising,  to  appoint- 
ments of  boards  composed  of  local  citi- 
zens competent  to  appraise  property 
values.  In  all  cases  it  seemed  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  respondents  that  publi- 
cizing the  proposed  compensations  would 
go  a  long  way  to  prevent  injury  to  either 
the  evicted  owner,  or  the  taxpayers. 

The  businessmen  voted  in  favor  of  pay- 
ing all  moving  expenses  when  a  business 
is  forced  to  relocate.  The  survey  showed 
that  of  those  who  have  so  far  been  forced 
to  move,  only  half  have  been  fully  com- 
pensated for  moving  costs. 

Of  the  "fringe  area"  businesses  re- 
porting on  their  experience  since  a  proj- 
ect was  launched  in  their  area,  65  per- 
cent reported  a  loss  in  business  due  to 
the  project,  4  percent  reported  a  gain, 
with  39  percent  reporting  conditions  re- 
mained substantially  the  same  as  be- 
fore. 

The  study  for  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration by  Brown  University  of  the 
effects  of  urban  renewal  and  highway 
programs  on  businesses  in  Providence, 
R.I.,  indicates  quite  plainly  that  the  pres- 
ent compensation  paid  to  those  evicted 
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Is  totally  Inadequate.  The  Brown  Uni- 
versitv  study,  completed  In  May  1962. 
and  updated  In  May  1963.  has  not  been 
published  and  Its  findings  are  not  gen- 
erally known  despite  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  only  comprehensive  study  of  its 

l^nd.  „    , 

The  just  compensation  bills  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  and  the  Republican 
housing  and  urban  renewal  bill  which  I 
Introduced  earlier  together  with  several 
of  my  colleagues— H.R.  9955.  H.R.  9771. 
Ii.R.  9772.  and  H.R.  9785— is  the  first 
major  attempt  to  compensate  tenants 
and  owners  more  fully  for  losses  sus- 
Uined  when  their  property  is  taken  or 
damaged  by  the  United  States  in  con- 
demnation proceedings,  or  is  taken  or 
damaged  in  Federal  urban  renewal  and 
highway  programs.  For  too  long,  the 
true  cost  of  these  programs  and  projects 
has  been  largely  borne  by  the  people 
whose  property  is  taken  or  damaged. 
Any  continuation  of  these  programs  and 
projects  must  provide  basic  reforms,  for 
it  is  generally  recognized  that  they  can- 
not succeed  without  widespread  support 
from  those  they  most  directly  affect. 

The  Johnson  administration  housing 
and  urban  renewal  bill.  H.R.  9751.  pro- 
vides a  pittance  to  the  individual  small 
businessman  and  property  owner  dis- 
placed, and  It  fails  to  fully  recognize  the 
needs  of  the  tenant.  These  Republican 
bills  would  himianize  the  urban  renewal, 
highway,  and  other  laws  in  line  with  en- 
lightened reconunendations  made  in  and 
out  of  Congress  for  many  years  by  those 
concerned  that  the  powers  of  eminent 
domain  are  being  widely  and  indiscrimi- 
nately used  by  hundreds  of  local  and 
Federal  agencies. 

The  Increased  costs  per  project  which 
these  long  overdue  reforms  may  neces- 
sitate would  not  increase  the  amount 
spent  on  such  programs  and  projects  but. 
rather,  would  lead  to  increased  consid- 
eration being  given  to  those  displaced. 
In  the  case  of  urban  renewal,  these  re- 
forms will  lead  to  greater  use  of  such 
tools  as  tax  Incentives,  rehabilitation, 
code  enforcement,  and  an  end  of  the 
present  overuse  of  the  bulldozer. 

That  reforms  of  the  urban  renewal, 
highway,  and  other  programs  involving 
eminent  domain  are  long  overdue  Is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  these  programs  all 
over  the  Nation  are  destroying  small 
businesses  and  jobs,  and  are  contributing 
to  the  Nation's  unemployment  problem. 
A  central  factor-in  all  such  construc- 
tion projects  is  that  while  a  majority  of 
the  businesses  do  relocate  either  In  a 
nearby  area  or  farther  out.  a  substantial 
part  of  the  businesses  displaced  never 
relocate  at  aU.  They  are  compelled  by 
the  severity  of  displacement  to  discon- 
tinue operations  and  give  up  as  inde- 
pendent businessmen,  and  this  leads,  of 
course,  to  unemployment  on  the  part  of 
their  employees  as  well. 

In  some  lines  of  business  the  propor- 
tion giving  up  and  going  on  relief  or 
pension  reaches  one-third  of  the  number 
of  what  had  been  going  firms,  or  40  per- 
cent, and  even  more  in  some  cases. 

Business  dislocations  to  date  have  been 
incidental  to  clearing  and  redeveloping 
residential  areas.  Business  displace- 
ments will  Increase  sharply  as  the  Hous- 


ing Act  comes  Into  full  use.  since  this 
law  already  provides  that  30  oercent  of 
the  Federal  renewal  grants  may  be  spent 
in  nonresidential  commercial  areas,  and 
the  new  housing  bill  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration would  raise  this  limitation 
to  35  percent.  Thus  localities  will  be  able 
to  initiate  projects  in  which  the  reloca- 
tion load  will  be  almost  totally  composed 
of  commercial  and  Industrial  establish- 
ments. In  the  1960-70  decade  it  Is  ex- 
pected that  the  volume  of  business  dis- 
locations from  renewal  areas  will  be  at 
least  twice  the  present  100.000  being  dis- 
placed. 

Businesses  displaced  by  urban  renewal 
projects  are  practically  all  small  busi- 
nesses. This  has  been  recognized  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  which 
has  financed  studies  of  the  effects  of  the 
urban  renewal  program. 

Most  of  the  people  displaced  by  urban 
renewal  projects  have  been  In  business 
for  a  long  time — about  86  percent  over 
5  years.    Of  the  total  20  percent  between 
5  and  10  years,  one-third  from  10  to  20 
years   and    another   one-third   over  20 
years.    About  9  out  of  10  in  the  Brown 
University  study  said  that  they  would 
have   continued   to  do  business   in   the 
same  neighborhood  Indefinitely  if  they 
had  not  been  forced  out  by  a  redevelop- 
ment project.    They  went  out  of  busi- 
ness because  they  could  not  find  a  suit- 
able location,  or  get  licenses  transferred, 
or  could  not  get  proper  zoning,  or  It  was 
too  costly  to  start  over,  or  they  would 
lose  contact  with  former  customers  at  a 
new  location.     Many  of  those  displaced 
by  urban  renewal  programs  are  still  out 
of  work  In  different  areas  of  the  country 
because  they  cannot  find  a  site  where 
they    could    continue   to   operate    their 
business  or  obtain  a  license  or  meet  the 
costs  of  setting  up  anew.    Others,  many 
in  advanced  years,  and  discouraged  by 
the  obstacles,  simply  gave  up  the  effort 

The  relatively  high  mortality  rate  of 
firms  within  urban  renewal  areas  has  re- 
sulted in  a  level  of  unemployment  the 
magnitude  of  which  can  only  be  surmised 
from  the  reiwrts  and  studies  which  have 
been  made  of  these  areas.  No  Govern- 
ment agency  has  undertaken  to  make  a 
full  accounting  of  the  unemployment 
created  by  urban  renewal  projects.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  total  unemploy- 
ment created  by  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram could  total  up  Into  a  significant 
proportion  of  the  total  number  unem- 
ployed in  the  Nation  today,  and  be  an 
important  factor  in  hard-core  unem- 
ployment. This  Is  a  national  loss  hardly 
ever  taken  into  account  In  the  rosy  de- 
scriptions of  urban  renewal  by  the  Gov- 
ernment planners  and  others  who  will 
benefit  from  urban  renewal  programs. 

It  Is  small  consolation  to  those  small 
businessmen  who  are  displaced,  or  about 
to  be  displaced,  to  say  to  them  that  they 
are  marginal  firms.  They  had  provided 
jobs  and  sustenance  for  those  who  had 
operated  them  In  the  old  places  and  for 
their  employees.  They  had  paid  taxes, 
and  sent  their  children  to  school.  They 
gave  their  neighborhoods  whatever  Iden- 
tification and  distinctiveness  they  had. 
bringing  to  them  the  values  of  their 
native  countries,  whether  It  was  Ireland, 


Italy,  France,  Germany.  Israel,  or  the  old 
China,  or  a  dozen  other  faraway  places. 
The  Republican  housing  bills  concen- 
trate on  such  areas  as  relocation  and 
rehabilitation  which  have  been  long  ne- 
glected, and  on  rigorous  enforcement  of 
the  housing  codes  which  have  been  by- 
passed despite  the  requirements  of  the 
workable  program.    The  Republicans  do 
not  agree  with  the  view  of  the  Urban 
Renewal  Administrator,  or  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  that  business  failure  as  a  result 
of  urban  renewal  project  dislocation  is 
a  matter  of  course  because  the  small 
businesses  displaced  are  "marginal  busi- 
nesses."   The  fact  is  that  they  are  mar- 
ginal only  in  the  minds  of  the  planners. 
They  are  not  marginal  In  the  minds  of 
those  who  earn  a  livelihood  from  them. 
Republicans  do  not  believe  that  therp  is 
any  logic  in  programs  which  create  un- 
employment at  a  time  when  we  are  try- 
ing to  cure  unemployment.    Completely 
Illogical   Is  the   trend   toward   creation 
of  slums  by  the  effects  of  the  very  pro- 
grams which  were  designed  by  the  Con- 
gress to  eliminate  slums  but  which  have 
been  poorly  carried  out  by  this  adminis- 
tration. 

Commenting  on  this  recently  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]. 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 
Special  Housing  Subcommittee,  said: 

In  city  after  city  the  sliuns.  the  rata,  the 
housing  deficiencies,  and  the  enforcement 
of  the  workable  program,  established  by  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954.  which  was  designed  and 
enacted  during  the  Elsenhower  years  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  and  recurrence  of  slums, 
have  had  to  wait  because  of  the  higher 
priorities  given  profitable  downtown  com- 
mercial redevelopment  by  the  Democrats. 

No  explanation  has  been  forthcoming  from 
this  administration  as  to  why  such  profitable 
commercial  urban  renewal  projects  could  not 
be  accomplished  by  self-help  programs  such 
as  have  been  so  successful  in  the  Mldtown 
Plaza  in  Rochester,  N.Y,,  and  the  Golden 
Triangle  In  PltMburgh.  Pa  ,  or  the  urban  re- 
newal project  in  IndUnapoUs,  Ind.,  which 
have  not  involved  a  cent  of  Federal  tax 
funds. 
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LITHUANIAN     INDEPENDENCE    DAY 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  ( Mr.  Cahill  )  may  extend  his 
remarks. at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
commemorate  the  46th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence  which  that  na- 
tion proclaimed  on  February  16,  1918. 
It  Is  only  right  that  Uthuanla  should 
have  reappeared  on  the  international 
scene.  For  over  100  years  following  its 
takeover  by  the  Russians.  Lithuanians 
had  kept  alive  their  distinct  language. 
culture,  and  customs  In  the  face  of 
czarist  efforts  at  Russifying  them.  They 
had  dreamed  of  the  return  of  a  Lithu- 
anian state  which  would  not  be  as  ex- 
tensive or  grand  as  that  In  the  Middle 
Ages  when  Lithuania  was  the  greatest 
state  In  Central  Europe,  but  neverthe- 
less It  would  unite  them  and  allow  them 


to  develop  without  hindrance  in  the  way 
in  which  they  wanted. 

But  this  happy,  Independent  state  was 
not  destined  to  continue  long.  At  the 
beginning  of  World  War  n,  the  covetous 
eyes  of  the  Nazi  and  Russian  leaders 
turned  to  this  little  Baltic  nation.  After 
a  seesaw  battle  between  these  two  an- 
tagonists in  which  many  Lithuanians 
perished  or  were  deported,  Lithuania 
finally  fell  once  more  under  Russian 
domination.  As  before,  the  oppressed 
Lithuanians  now  find  themselves  resist- 
ing Russian  efforts  to  mold  them  in  their 
Image,  only  this  time  with  a  Communist 
slant  which  is  alien  to  the  freedom-lov- 
ing Lithuanians.  Some  day  they  hope 
to  proclaim  again  their  Independence 
from  their  eastern  overlords. 

I  Join  today  with  the  many  Americans 
of  Lithuanian  descent  in  recognizing  the 
past  accomplishments  of  the  Lithuanian 
nation  and  its  aspirations  for  independ- 
ence in  the  future. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lipscomb]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 16  marks  the  46th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day,  and  we 
pay  tribute  to  the  countless  Lithuanian 
patriots  who  have  given  their  lives  that 
a  free  Lithuania  might  live  and  flourish. 

At  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  Russia 
forcibly  annexed  this  Baltic  State.  Dur- 
ing the  next  hundred  years  countless 
revolts  by  this  subjugated  people  attest 
to  their  dissatisfaction  with  czarist 
domination  and  their  determination  to 
overthrow  the  foreign  yoke.  No  one 
knows  how  many  died  In  Russian  pris- 
ons. But  these  brave  men  did  not  sacri- 
fice themselves  in  vain. 

On  February  16.  1918.  they  took  their 
destiny  once  more  Into  their  own  hands 
and  proclaimed  their  national  Independ- 
ence, instituting  their  own  democratic 
republic.  That  was  the  most  Joyful  and 
happy  event  in  modem  Lithuanian  his- 
tory. All  friends  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple were  elated  in  seeing  them  regain 
their  freedom. 

Thus  freed  from  the  deadly  hand 
which  held  them  down  for  more  than 
120  years,  and  aided  both  spiritually  and 
materially  by  their  friends  everjrwhere, 
Lithuanians  rolled  up  their  sleeves  and 
got  down  to  work  In  their  task  of  rebuild- 
ing their  war-torn  homeland.  In  the 
course  of  two  decades  their  war-ravaged 
coimtry  was  rebuilt,  a  democratic  regime 
took  firm  roots,  and  In  nearly  all  spheres 
of  their  lives  they  registered  remarkable 
advances.  Then,  before  the  end  of  the 
1930's  war  clouds  began  to  darken  the 
horizon,  and  they  become  apprehensive — 
they  began  to  fear  not  only  for  their 
freedom  but  also  for  their  phjrslcal  safety. 
And  their  worst  fears  came  true.  Early 
in  the  course  of  the  last  war  the  country 
was  invaded  by  the  Red  army,  occupied 


In  mid- 1940  and  then  made  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  *- 

Since  then  Lithuanians  have  not 
known  freedom,  and  for  more  than  24 
years  they  have  been  suffering  under 
tyrannies,  mostly  of  course  Communist 
totalitarian  tyranny.  But  they  have  not 
given  up  their  hope  of  freedom  and  they 
fervently  cling  to  their  national  ideal — 
their  goal  for  Independence.  On  the 
celebration  of  the  46th  anniversary  of 
their  Independence  day  I  wish  them  for- 
titude and  perseverance  in  their  struggle. 
These  sturdy,  industrious  and  intelligent 
people  deserve  a  much  better  lot  than 
the  one  that  has  been  theirs  for  almost 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  On  the  46th  an- 
niversary of  their  independence  day  we 
hope  and  pray  that  they  will  again  re- 
gain their  freedom  and  live  in  peace. 

In  connection  with  this  occasion,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  resolution  I 
introduced  calling  for  action  designed  to 
help  bring  freedom  to  the  Lithuanian 
people  and  to  the  people  of  Latvia  and 
Estonia. 

The  measure.  House  Concurrent  Re- 
solution 43.  contains  a  finding  that  the 
Soviet  Union  came  to  power  in  Lithuania. 
Estonia,  and  Latvia  by  force.  It  would 
provide  that  the  Congress  request  the 
President  to  bring  up  the  Baltic  States 
question  in  the  United  Nations,  and  re- 
solve that  the  United  Nations  conduct 
free  elections  In  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and 
Latvia  under  Its  supervision.  I  hope  that 
this  measure  may  be  approved  by  the 
Congress  in  the  near  future. 

The  text  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 43  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  did  not 
come  to  power  in  Lithuania  and  the  other 
two  Baltic  States.  Estonia  and  Latvia,  by 
legal  or  democratic  processes:  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  took  over  Lithu- 
ania, Estonia,  and  Latvia  by  force  of  arms; 
and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  people.  Lithuanians, 
Estonians,  and  Latvians,  under  Communist 
control  were  and  stlU  are  overwhelmingly 
antl-Communlst;  and 

Whereas  Lithuanians.  Estonians,  and  Lat- 
vians desire,  fight,  and  die  for  their  national 
Independence;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  maintains  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Governments  of  the  Baltic 
nations  of  Lithuania.  Estonia,  and  Latvia 
and  consistently  has  refused  to  recognize 
their  seizure  and  forced  "Incorporation"  into 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  Vie  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurrlnif) ,  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America  request  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  bring  up  the  Baltic 
States  question  before  the  United  Nations 
and  ask  that  the  United  Nations  request  the 
Soviets  (a)  to  withdraw  all  Soviet  troops, 
agents,  colonists,  and  controls  from  Lithu- 
ania, Estonia,  and  Latvia,  (b)  to  return  aU 
Baltic  exiles  from  Siberia,  prisons,  and  slave- 
labor  camps;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  United  Nations  conduct 
free  elections  In  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and 
Latvia  under  its  supervision. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  POSITIVE 
ACTION 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  Xrom 


Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schadeberg]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
salute  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Flood],  for  the  leadership  he  continues 
to  provide  to  Members  of  the  House  in 
efforts  on  behalf  of  captive  peoples  of  the 
world.  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
join  with  him  and  other  Members  of 
Congress  In  helping  to  commemorate  the 
restoration  of  Lithuania's  independence 
which  toc^  place  in  Vilnius  46  years  ago 
on  February  16. 

I  wonder  if  Members  of  Congress,  of 
both  Houses,  fully  realize  that  they  have 
it  within  their  power  to  make  this  occa- 
sion a  truly  meaningful  one  for  Lithua- 
nians and  for  all  captive  peoples  every- 
where. We  in  Congress  have  been 
observing  Lithuanian  Independence  Day 
for  a  period  of  years.  We  have  com- 
memorated similar  events  with  respect  to 
other  captive  countries.  All  this  Is 
proper,  and  I  have  Joined  wholeheartedly 
in  such  observances.  If  it  has  helped  to 
encourage  our  enslaved  brothers  and 
sisters  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to  keep 
the  spark  of  freedom  and  hope  alive  in 
their  hearts,  I  have  been  for  it.  If  it  has 
helped  to  keep  our  Government  and  the 
American  people  mindful  of  our  obliga- 
tions to  do  all  we  properly  can  to  help 
the  captive  nations  achieve  their  politi- 
cal independence  and  freedom.  I  have 
been  for  It. 

Coupled  with  these  tributes  to  the 
brave  peoples  of  the  various  captive  na- 
tions has  been  our  annual  Captive  Na- 
tions We^  observance  and  the  Presi- 
dential proclamation  in  connecticxi 
therewith.  To  both  of  these  I  have  given 
the  strongest  support. 

But  in  my  own  participation  in  this 
year's  Lithuanian  Independence  Day 
observance  I  find  I  must  now  ask  the  one 
question  that  begs  an  answer.  Have  our 
speeches,  have  our  high-sounding 
phrases  over  the  years  about  captive 
countries  been  translated  into  positive 
action:  have  they  been  implonwited  in 
any  truly  meaningful  way? 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  House 
Resolution  105.  which  I  introduced  on 
January  14  of  last  year  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Special  Commit- 
tee on  the  Captive  Nations.  I  was  one 
of  a  number  of  Members  to  Introduce 
such  a  resolution  in  both  the  88th  and 
87th  Congresses,  and  here  again  I  com- 
mend our  colleague,  the  gentleman  fnxn 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood],  for  the  lead 
he  has  taken  to  bring  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Committee  on  the  Ci4}tiye 
Nations — a  continuous  effort  that  has 
not  as  yet  met  with  success.  Passage  of 
any  of  these  resolutions  would  be  a  most 
meaningful  action  by  the  Congress. 

Further,  if  sincere  in  its  protestations 
of  desire  to  aid  the  peoples  of  the  world 
who  are  in  bondage  to  atheistic  commu- 
nism, the  Congress  could  pass  a  resolu- 
tion to  have  the  United  States  bring  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  a  series  of 
charges,  one  after  another,  of  Soviet 
Communist  enslavement  of  Uthuanla. 
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Latvia.  Estonia,  and  all  other  Soviet- 
shackled  countries— Albania.  Armenia. 
Azerbaijan,  Bulgaria,  Cossackia.  Czecho- 
slovakia. East  Germany.  Georgia. 
Hungary.  Idel-Ural.  Poland.  Rumania. 
Turkestan.  Ukraine.  White  Ruthenia. 
Yugoslavia,  and  other  subjugated  na- 
tions, and.  additionally,  to  demand  the 
end  of  Communist  colonialism  in  each  of 
these  captive  countries. 

The  birth  of  the  modem  Lithuanian 
st^te  goes  back  to  the  middle  of   the 
13th  century.    In  the  year  1253  the  coun- 
try was  united  under  the  rule  of  a  single 
monarch.     Since  that  significant  date 
Lithuania's  long  and  turbulent  history 
has  followed  a  rather  uneven  course.    It 
is  marked  by  greatness  and  glory  during 
the  first  several  centuries,  while  misery 
and  misfortune  claim  a  large  share  in 
the  lives  of  the  Uthuanian  people  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  last  200  years. 
During  the   14th  and   15th  centuries 
Lithuania    became    one    of    the    most 
powerful  and  great  kingdoms  in  aU  ext- 
ern and  northern  Europe.    In  the  16th 
century    Poland    and    Lithuania    were 
united  by  the  marriage  of  Poland's  queen 
to  Lithuania's  king.    Prom  then  on  the 
fate  of  Lithuania  was  wedded  to  that 
of  Poland.     Late  in  the  18th  century, 
when  Poland  was  partitioned  among  its 
greedy  neighbors,  lost  its  independence, 
and  most  of  it  became  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire.  Lithuania  shared  a  similar 

fate. 

For  more  than  120  years  thereafter. 
Uthuanians  lived  and  suffered  under  the 
cruel  regime  of  czarist  Russia.    During 
that  long  period,  however,  the  Uthu- 
anians did  not  lose  sight  of  their  na- 
tional   goal,    the    attainment    of    their 
national  independence.    In  1918.  as  the 
result   of   the   Russian    revolution,    the 
czarist  regime  was  overthrown  and  all 
non -Russian  nationalities  felt  free.    The 
Lithuanians,  who  had  weathered  many 
severe  storms  in  their  history;  who  had 
successfully  maintained   their  national 
traits  under   adversity;    and   had  kept 
alive  their  love  for  freedom,  proclaimed 
their  national  independence  on  February 
16.  46  years  ago. 

During  the  next  22  years,  prior  to  the 
tragic  events  of  1940.  friends  of  freedom 
followed  the  steady  progress  made  by 
the  Lithuanian  people  in  their  newly 
created  Independent  country.  Lithu- 
ania's political,  economic,  cultural,  and 
social  life  had  developed  along  broad, 
progressive,  democratic  lines.  In  that 
short  span  of  time.  Lithuania  became  a 
model  democracy  in  northeastern  Eu- 
rope. 

Early  in  the  1940's  all  this  was  sud- 
denly changed,  as  a  result  of  World  War 
n  Lithuania's  independence  and  its 
peoples  freedom  became  one  of  the  first 
casualties  of  that  war.  First  by  brute 
force  it  was  brought  under  the  heel  of  the 
Communist  army;  then  made  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  the  course  of  the  war  Lithuanians 
also  suffered  under  the  Nazi  yoke,  be- 
cause for  some  2  years  the  country 
was  occupied  by  Hitler's  forces.  Finally, 
toward  the  end  of  the  war.  Stalin's  "lib- 
erators" came  back,  and  they  have  been 
there  ever  since  with  all  the  evil  fea- 
tures of  Communist  totalitarian  tyranny. 


Communist  propaganda  has  been  at 
work  all  these  years  to  uproot  and  eradi- 
cate the  spirit  of  independence  and  free- 
dom deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  Lithuanian 
people.  Fortunately  the  most  oppres- 
sive measures  contrived  by  the  Com- 
munists have  not  extinguished  that 
spirit  of  independence  and  freedom. 
Though  they  cannot  openly  celebrate 
their  independence  day.  I  am  sure  they 
are  praying  for  the  day  when  they  will 

do  so  freely.  ,.  ..    . 

In    this   great   Republic,    the   United 
States  of  America,  we  are  happy  to  ob- 
serve the  annual  celebration  of  Lithu- 
anian Independence  Day.       We  gladly 
join  all  Lithuanian-Americans  and  all 
freedom -loving    Lithuanians    elsewhere 
in  commemoration  of  that  anniversary. 
But  If  our  words  here  today  are  to  have 
any  meaning  at  all.  they  must  be  backed 
up  by  action  such  as  I  have    suggested 
earlier  In  my  remarks.     I  call  on  the 
House  leadership  to  assume  true  lead- 
ership in  this  critical  matter,  and  in  the 
name  of  righteousness  to  take  at  least 
the  first  step  to  unloose  the  chains  that 
keep  our  brothers  and  sisters  through- 
out the  world  In  bondage. 


ing  occasions  to  heft  brains  rather  than 
bottles  Now  Dartmouth  has  capped  the 
trend  by  announcing  a  full-scaJe  Alumni 
College  to  run  for  2  weeks  next  August. 

•This  Is  not  a  missionary  effort,"  says 
President  John  Sloan  Dickey.  "This  Is  for 
people  who  have  been  reading  already,  but 
want  somebody  to  discuss  their  reading 
with  •  Alumni  College  wlU  welcome  wives 
as  well  as  men,  charging  about  $250  per 
couple  for  tuition,  dormitory  housing,  and 
food-"everythlng   except   the   golf   course 

Chaired  by  Diplomat  Ellis  O.  Brlggs  (21). 
Alumni   College  will  start  classes  at  8  a.m. 
for   lectures   and    seminars   In   four    areas- 
Science    and    Human    Values.    Current    Eco- 
nomic   Problems,    Literature    and    Contem- 
porary Affairs,  and  the  Scientific  Age:  Dream 
and  Reality.    The  faculty  Includes  four  Dart- 
mouth  professors  In   fields  from  physics  to 
philosophy      Preparatory     reading    Includes 
the    "Book    of    Job."    Thoreaus    "Walden. 
Shakespeare's   "As  You   Uke    It."   Goldlngs 
•Lord  of  the  Files."   On  the  evening  agenda: 
Plays,    concerts,    seminars    In    International 
affairs      In  short.  Dartmouth  alms  at  what 
most   US.   colleges  only   dream   of:    "a  sus- 
tained, serious  intellectual  relationship  with 
Its  alumni." 
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DARTMOUTH'S  SCHOOL  FOR 

ALUMNI 
Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New   Hampshire    [Mr.   Cleveland)    may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.    Mr.  Speaker.  Dart- 
mouth College  m  Hanover.  N.H..  dedi- 
cated to  the  principle  that  men  should 
never  cease  to  learn,  is  Initiating  this 
summer  a  2-week  program  of  lectures, 
selected  readings,  and  seminars  for  its 
alumni  and  their  wives.    Enabling  those 
out  of  college  to  retain  contact  with  the 
academic  community  and  its  spirit  of 
learning,  the  program  offers  a  challeng- 
ing  opportunity   for   individuals   repre- 
senting all  areas  of  the  American  com- 
munity to  share  ideas  of  common  en- 
richment. 

Dartmouth  Is  to  be  congratulated  for 
promoting  'a  sustained,  serious  Intel- 
lectual relationship  with  its  alumni."  A 
college  not  only  can  but  should  continue 
to  encourage  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  Its  former  students.  An  in- 
formed citizenry  Is  the  backbone  of 
American  democracy.  Dartmouth's  ef- 
forts to  stimulate  the  creative  thinking 
of  its  alumni  and  to  keep  them  abreast 
of  vital  ideas,  if  coupled  with  similar 
efforts  by  other  colleges,  will  strengthen 
and  enrich  America. 

The  following  article  announcing  the 
Dartmouth  alumni  program  appeared  in 
Time  magazine.  February  7.  and  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  commend  this  re- 
port to  my  colleagues : 

CoLLiccs — School  fob  Alumni 
The  best  test  of  a  college  Is  whether  Its 
alumni  continue  to  have  a  taste  for  learn- 
ing  the  very  word  alumnus  comes  from  the 

Latin  "alere."  to  nourish.    Toward  this  end. 
college  reunions  are  more  and  more  becom- 


FIRST  PROGRESS  REPORT  OF  THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERN- 
MENT RESEARCH 
Mr  MOSS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Elliott  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ELLIOTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  submitted  to  the  House  the  first 
progress  report  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Government  Research  of  which  I  am 
privileged  to  be  chairman.    This  report 
is  offered,  first,  so  as  to  bring  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  up  to  date  on  the  ac- 
tivities of   the   select  committee   since 
It   was   authorized   by    the    unanimous 
passage  of  House  Resolution  504  on  Sep- 
tember  11.    1963;   second,  it  Is  for  the 
purpose   of   setting   forth   some  of   our 
specific  plans  for  the  future. 

That  the  committee  is  able  to  offer 
what  I  believe  is  a  significant  report 
within  so  short  a  time  after  the  actual 
commencement  of  Its  operations  is  due 
to  several  factors.    One  Is  that  we  have 
assembled  a  competent,  skilled,  and  dedi- 
cated staff:  another  is  that  the  members 
of  the  committee.  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans    alike,     have     offered     truly 
splendid  cooperation  in  helping  launch 
on  a  sound  basis  our  survey  of  Federal 
research    and    development    programs. 
Still  another  reason  for  ovu-  progress  Is 
the  expert  counsel  we  have  had  from  our 
General  Advisory  Committee  composed 
of  experts  In  administrative,  technical, 
and  legal  fields. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  serving  with  me  on 
the  select  committee  are.  on  the  De™9" 
cratic  side,  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Fogarty],  the  genUeman 
from  California  [Mr.  Miller  1.  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Price!. 
and  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
LandrumI  :  our  colleagues  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  are:  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 


[Mr.  Btowif],  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Anderson],  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland], 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Mahtim]. 

Our  report  properly  notes — and  I  want 
to  emphasize  again — that  the  select  com- 
mittee is  functioning  in  a  spirit  of  bi- 
partisan cooperation.  I  know  this  fact 
will  be  as  much  appreciated  by  the  House 
as  it  Is  by  me. 

I  should  also  mention,  and  do  so  gladly 
and  gratefully,  that  the  select  committee 
hats  received  much  help  and  many  good 
pointers  from  the  standing  committees 
of  the  House  amd  a  number  of  their  sub- 
committees. 

Our  authorizing  resolution  instructs  ua 
to  take  advantage  of  the  information 
gathered  and  compiled  by  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  this  we  have 
done  and  are  doing  to  our  great  advan- 
tage. 

In  fact,  the  cooperation  the  select  com- 
mittee has  received  from  all  sources — 
F^eral  agencies,  private  organizations, 
and  individual  witnesses  who  have  ap- 
peared laefore  us — has  been  heartening 
Indeed. 

The  witnesses  who  appeared  at  our 
preliminary  information-gathering  hear- 
ings represented  those  sectors  of  our  Na- 
tion which  are  deeply  involved  in  the 
Government's  research  and  development 
activities:  the  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  private  research  organizations, 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  scien- 
tific and  professional  associations  and 
private  industry.  A  total  of  75  persons 
submitted  testimony  to  us  and  each  of 
them  spoke  from  authoritative  positions 
in  their  respective  fields. 

Prom  all  this  testimony,  the  commit- 
tee discerned  10  major  issues  which 
seemed  to  be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
our  witnesses  and  which  thus  recurred 
with  obvious  frequency.  These  10  is- 
sues, after  being  somewhat  refined,  are 
forming  the  bases  for  10  studies  which 
the  committee  has  Instructed  the  staff  to 
undertake  with  our  guidance.  They  are 
outlined  in  detail  in  our  first  progress 
report,  but.  briefly,  they  are: 

First.  Administration  of  research  and 
development  projects. 

Second.  Facilities  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

Third.  Fiscal  and  contractual  policies 
and  procedures. 

Fourth.  Impact  of  Government  re- 
search. 

Fifth.  Student  assistance  in  higher 
education. 

Sixth.  Interagency  coordination  of  re- 
search and  development  projects. 

Seventh.  Statistical  review  of  Govern- 
ment research  and  development. 

Eighth.  Documentation,  dissemina- 
tion, and  xxse  of  research  and  develop- 
ment results. 

Ninth.  Manpower  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

Tenth.  National  goals  and  policies. 

We  expect  that  these  studies,  as  they 
are  completed,  will  be  printed  in  sepa- 
rate reports,  and  will  significantly  con- 
tribute to  any  recommendations  which 
the  select  committee  subsequently  offers 
to  the  House. 

Of  course,  other  projects  and  activities 
are  being  conducted  by  the  committee 


and  its  staff  simultaneously  with  these 
mentioned  studies.  Such  plans  are 
spelled  out  in  our  first  progress  report. 

Our  report  suggests,  and  I  think  rightly 
so.  that  the  magnificent  extent  to 
which  the  American  taxpayers,  through 
their  Government,  have  offered  encour- 
agement and  support  of  research,  and 
have  sought  to  exploit  the  beneficent  re- 
sults of  research  for  the  good  of  our 
whole  society,  is  imique.  We  fvirther 
suggest  that  such  support  is  perfectly 
natural,  for  Americans  "seem  to  know 
that  through  research  people  find 
greater  freedom." 

It  is  equally  true  that  the  splendid  re- 
sults of  American  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  are  to  a  great  extent 
realized  because  of  an  environment  of 
freedom.  The  select  committee  is  fully 
cognizant  of  this  truth.  Therefore,  we 
have  specified  in  this,  our  first  report  to 
the  House,  that  while  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  help  lay  sound  guidelines  for  the  fu- 
ture, we  shall  also  strive  to  insure  "that 
the  Incentives  for  engaging  in  research 
and  development  are  strengthened  and 
safeguarded  rather  than  strangled  by  ex- 
cessive controls  and  redtape." 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  repeat  the  cardinal  tenet  of  the 
select  committee,  as  recognized  In  the 
introduction  of  the  report  I  have  sub- 
mitted today: 

Our  only  bias  is  one  In  favor  of  wisely 
conceived  and  soundly  administered  research 
and  development  programs  designed  to 
strengthen  our  country  and  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  our  people. 


TAX  BIIIj 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hemphill]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  pKjint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  include  the  February  7.  1964.  Wash- 
ington Newsletter  of  my  distinguished 
senior  Senator,  the  Honorable  Olin  D. 
Johnston,  of  South  Carolina.  This 
newsletter  exemplifies  an  understanding 
of  the  impact  of  the  tax  bill  on  the  wages 
and  salaries  of  the  p>eople  of  America. 
It  has  been  particularly  helpful  to  me  in 
answering  a  great  many  questions  about 
the  percentage  of  tax  cut  which  would 
be  enjoyed  by  people  having  various  tax 
brackets.  I  think  it  will  be  of  value  to 
anyone  interested  in  the  tax  legislation. 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 

A  Washington  Lrmni.  Prom  Olin  D.  John- 
ston. U.S.  Senator,  or  South  Carolina 

Februart  7.  1964. 

Dkar  Fellow  Sotjth  Carolinian:  The  tax 
cut  bill  is  a  much  better  bill  than  I  thought 
the  Senate  and  Congress  would  approve.  I 
wanted  a  tax  cut  to  help  people  In  the  lower 
Income  brackets  and  this  blU  does  Just  that. 
The  bill  gives  $11.7  billion  In  annual  tax 
relief.  Of  this  amount,  99.3  billion  Is  direct 
and  Immediate  relief  to  Individual  taxpayers. 
The  rest  of  the  cut.  $2.4  billion,  would  benefit 
corporations. 

Virtually  every  American  taxpayer — 
whether  high  or  low  income,  single,  or  mar- 
ried, executive  or  wage  earner — will  pay  less 


In  taxes  when  the  proposed  tax  program  goes 
Into  effect.  The  vast  majority  of  taxpayers 
wUl  pay  substantially  less  In  taxes.  The 
largest  share  of  the  Individual  tax  reduction 
win  go  to  those  with  Incomes  of  $10,000  and 
leas,  who  need  it  most,  who  account  for  close 
to  85  percent  of  all  taxable  returns,  and  who 
are  likely  to  put  a  large  part  of  their  tax 
savings  Into  the  spending  stream. 

PrlncliMlly  as  a  result  of  individual  tax 
rate  reductions  and  the  minimum  standard 
deduction,  those  with  incomes  of  $3,000  and 
less  will  have  their  taxes  cut  by  an  average 
of  nearly  40  percent,  when  the  program  is 
fiilly  In  effect. 

On  the  average,  those  with  Incomes  in  the 
$3,000  to  $6,000  range  would  have  their  taxes 
cut  by  over  27  percent.  Those  with  Incomes 
In  the  $5,000  to  $10,000  range  would  have 
their  taxes  cut  by  nearly  21  percent.  Tax- 
payers with  Incomes  of  more  than  $10,000 
would  have  their  taxes  reduced  by  more  than 
15  percent.  Elderly  taxpayers  will  also  bene- 
fit substantially  from  the  tax  bill. 

The  most  Important  benefit  In  the  bill  Is 
that  It  gives  an  immediate  income  increase 
to  the  taxpayer,  increasing  his  purchasing 
power,  expfinding  the  economy,  and  creating 
Jobs.  It  Is  estimated  that  our  economy  will 
be  expanded  by  more  than  $30  billion  which 
will  create  nearly  3  mUlion  Jobs.  Sample 
tax  cut  tables  follow: 

Single  taxpayer  voith  standard  deductions 


Income  (waees 
and  salary) 


$1.000.. 
$1.600.. 
$2,000.. 
$3,000.. 
$4,000.. 
$6,000.. 
$6,000.. 
$7,800.. 
$10,000. 
$12,600. 
$16,000. 
$17,800. 
$20,000. 


Present 

New 

Tsx 

tax 

tax 

cut 

$flO 

$14 

$46 

160 

86 

66 

240 

161 

TB 

422 

32S 

03 

820 

600 

120 

818 

671 

147 

1.048 

866 

182 

1,406 

1.166 

237 

2,0M 

1.742 

364 

2,862 

2.478 

604 

4.002 

3.334 

668 

6.163 

4.2S1 

862 

6.412 

6.360 

1,062 

Percent 

of  tax 

cut 


77 
43 

3. 

10 
18 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 


Married  couple  with  1  dependent,  with  typi- 
cal average   itemized  deductions 


iDoome  (wsses 
iknd  salary) 


$5,000... 
$6,000... 
$7,600... 
$10,000.. 
$12,600.. 
$16,000.. 
$17,800.. 
$20,000.. 
$28,000.. 
$30.000.. 
$40.000.. 
$50.000.. 
$76,000.. 
$100,000. 


Present 

New 

Tax 

tex 

tax 

cut 

$420 

$300 

$111 

676 

434 

142 

844 

668 

176 

1,328 

1,087 

241 

1.816 

1.800 

307 

2.300 

1,076 

303 

2,062 

2.468 

484 

3,600 

3.000 

soo 

6.025 

4.106 

820 

6.648 

5,860 

1.060 

10, 476 

8.766 

1,700 

14.012 

12,836 

2.376 

26,324 

21.486 

3.838 

37.134 

31,826 

5,606 

Percent 

of  tax 

cut 


26 
25 
21 
18 
17 
17 
16 
1« 
16 
16 
16 
16 
15 
15 


Married  couple  with  2  dependents,  with  typi- 
cal average  itemized  deductions 


Income  (wages 
and  salaries) 


$5,000.. 
$6.000.. 
$7,500.. 
$10,000. 
$12,500. 
$18,000. 
$17.500.. 
$20.000.. 
$25.000.. 
$30,000. 
$40,000. 
$50,000. 
$75,000. 
$100,000 


Present 

New 

Tax 

Ux 

Ux 

cut 

$300 

$218 

$82 

486 

338 

118 

720 

861 

150 

1,106 

073 

223 

1,664 

1.337 

287 

2,213 

1.844 

300 

2.772 

2.318 

464 

8.410 

2.850 

660 

4,821 

4.024 

707 

6.420 

8.367 

1.063 

10.188 

8.825 

1.663 

14.576 

12.248 

2.328 

24.062 

21.168 

3,784 

36.720 

31.178 

8.842 

Percent 

of 
tax  cut 


27 
26 
22 
10 
17 
17 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
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Marrved  couple  with  3  dependents,  idth  typi- 
cal  average   itemized   deductions 


Married  couple,  both  over  65. 
standard  deduction 


with 


Income  (waftes 
and  salaries) 


Present 

tax 


$8.000... 
$6,000  .. 
$7,300  .. 
$10.000. . 
$12.500. . 
$15,000. 
$17..V10. 

$ao,u<». 

$25,000. 
$30,01X). 
$40,000. 
$50,000. 
$75,000. 
$100,000 


$180 

336 

600 

1,064 

1.531 

2.057 

2.610 

3.230 

4.617 

6.102 

0.906 

14.255 

24.580 

36.330 


New 
tax 


Tax 
cut 


Percent 

of  tax 

cut 


Income  (wages 
and  salaries) 


459 

8.S9 

1.263 

1,712 

2,170 

2, 7l»1 

3,856 

5, 17S 

8. 291 

11.971 

■X>.  850 

30,840 


$51 
91 
141 

2a5 

-268 

345 

431 

.S30 

761 

1,017 

1.615 

2.284 

3,730 

5,400 


28 
27 
24 
10 
18 
17 
17 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
15 
15 


$1.000.. 
$1.500.. 
$2.000.. 
$3.000.. 
$4,000.. 
$5,000.. 
$6,000.. 
$7,500.. 
$10,000. 


Present 
tax 


0 
0 
0 

$60 
240 
420 
600 
877 
1.372 


New 

tax 


0 
0 
0 

0 

$140 

290 

450 

686 

1.114 


Tax 
cut 


$60 
100 
130 
150 
101 
258 


Percent 

of  tax 
cut 


100 
42 
31 

i5 

22 
10 


Married  couple  with  no  dependents  with 
standard  deduction 


Single  taxpayer  over  65,  with  standard 
deduction 


Income  (wages 
and  salaries) 


Income  (wages 
and  salaries) 


$1,000.. 

$1,500.. 

$2,000.. 

$3,000. 

$4,000 

$5,000 

$6,000. 

$7,500 

$10,000 


Present 
tax 


New 
tax 


0 

0 

$ao 

0 

130 

$56 

am 

200 

386 

AM 

557 

802 

734 

1.243 

1.031 

1.900 

1.580 

Tax 
cut 


$30 
64 
01 
102 
120 
158 
212 
320 


Percent 

of  tax 

cut 


100 
53 
30 
21 
19 
18 
17 
17 


$1.000... 
$1,500  .. 
$2.000. . . 
$3,000... 
$4,000  . . 
$5,000. . . 
$6.000... 
$7,500  .. 
$10,000. 
$1.'.MX). 
$15,000. 

$i:,5oo. 

$20,000. 


Pn'sent 
tax 


New 
tax 


0 

$30 

120 

300 

480 

660 

844 

1.141 

1,636 

2.278 

2.960 

3.710 

4.532 


0 

0 

$56 

200 

354 

501 

658 

061 

1.342 

1.886 

2.460 

3.085 

3.764 


Tax 
cut 


0 
$30 
64 
100 
126 
150 
186 
226 
2»t 
302 
500 
625 
768 


Per- 
cent of 
tax  cut 


0 
100 
53 
33 
26 
24 
22 
20 
18 
17 
17 
17 
17 


Married  couple  with  3  dependents,  with 
standard  deduction 


Married  couple  with  1  dependent  with 
standard  deduction 


Income  (wnijes 
and  salary) 


$1,000  

%\,HV 

$2,000 

$3,0lX) 

$4.000 

$5.000 

$6.000 

$7.500 

$10.01X1 

$12.500 

$15,000 

$17.500 

$20,000 


Present 

New 

Tax 

Percent 

tax 

tax 

cut 

of  tax 
cut 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
$120 

0 

$42 

$78 

65 

300 

185 

115 

38 

480 

338 

142 

30 

750 

578 

172 

23 

1.240 

1.000 

240 

19 

1.810 

1.490 

330 

18 

2.460 

2.040 

420 

17 

3.170 

2.635 

535 

17 

3.920 

3.260 

660 

17 

Income  (waites 
and  salaries) 


$1,000... 
$1.500.... 
$2.000.... 
$3.000.... 

$4.1XW 

$5.tX)0.... 
$6.1X10.... 
$7.51X1.... 
SlO.lXX)... 
$12.500... 
$15,tXX)  .. 
$17.5»X)  .. 
$20,(XX)  .. 


Present 
tax 


$0 
0 
0 

180 

360 

540 
7.M 
l.(X)9 
1.504 
2. 122 
2.780 
3.530 
4.3'28 


New 

tax 


$0 
0 
0 

08 
245 

4*)2 
552 
800 
1.228 
1.754 
2. 310 
2.035 
3.506 


Tax 
cut 


$82 
115 
138 
168 
200 
276 
368 
470 
505 
732 


Per- 
cent of 
tax  cut 


46 
32 
26 
23 
21 
18 
17 
17 
17 
17 


Married  couple  with  4  dependents,  with 
standard  deduction 


Married  couple  with  2  dependents  with 
standard  deduction 


Income  (waees 
and  salary) 

Preston  t 
tax 

New 
tax 

Tax 
cut 

Percent 
tax  cut 

$1  000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$180 

360 

630 

1.108 

1,658 

2.304 

2.000 

3.740 

$1  5(X) 

f  tXX) 

t3  IXXI 

$4  IXX1 

$5(XX)  

$84 

$230 
467 
886 
1.361 
1.9t)8 
2.485 
3.110 

$06 
$130 
163 
2*' 
207 
306 
505 
630 

53 

$6000  

36 

$7.500 

$10  IXX>     

•26 
20 

$12..VX1 

$15.1XX) 

$17..VX) 

$201XX> 

18 
17 
17 
17 

Married    couple   unth    no   dependents,   with 
typical  average  itemized  deductions 


Income  (wages 
and  salaries) 

Present 
tax 

New 
tax 

Tax 
cut 

Per- 
cent of 
tax  cut 

t1  <¥U1 

$0 

0 

0 

60 

240 

420 

600 

»" 

1.372 

1.966 

2.616 

3.350 

4,124 

$0 

0 

0 

0 

140 

290 

450 

686 

1.114 

1.622 

2.172 

2.785 

3.428 

ti  sno 

t9  (¥U^ 

$3(X)0     

60 
100 
130 
ISO 
101 
238 
344 
444 
965 
«06 

100 

H(X)0      

42 

J5  (X)0      

31 

$(^000        

25 

$7  ,S00          

22 

$10,(H)0 

$12,500 

$l50tK>     

19 
17 
17 

$17,5tX) 

$20000     

17 
17 

Income  (wages 
and  salary) 


*5.tX)0 

*6,0lX) 

$(  ,oUli-  ..*.•*—--- 

JlO.tXX) 

J12,5<X) 

JlS.lXXl 

*17.5tX) 

$JO,lXX) 

$25.ftX» 

$3«UXX> 

$4«>.lXX> 

*5t1,(XX) 

*75.01X> 

$100.000 


Present 
tax 


$540 

076 

1.460 

1.072 

2.  525 

3.133 

3.770 

5.220 

6.886 

ia775 

15.248 

2&e06 

37.548 


New- 
tax 


$405 

535 

782 

1.  JOl 

1.641 

2. 108 

2. 618 

3. 150 

4.367 

5.  762 

0. 018 

12. 824 

21.804 

31. 874 


Tax 
cut 


$133 

161 

104 

25*» 

331 

417 

515 

620 

862 

1. 124 

1.757 

2.424 

3.802 

i674 


Married  couple,  both  over  65  with  typical 
average  itemized  deductions 


Percent 

of  tax 

cut 


Income  (wages 
and  salaries) 


25 
23 
20 
18 
17 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
15 
15 


$l,l)Ot).. 

$I..VX>.. 

$2,1X10. . 

»3,tXX>. 

$4.lXXI. 

$5.l»Xl 

$6.tXXl. 

$7.5tXt 

$10.lHKt 


Present 
tax 


0 

0 

0 

0 

$144 

300 

456 

720 

.196 


New- 
tax 


0 

0 

0 

0 

$103 

218 

338 

561 

073 


Tax 
cut 


$41 
82 
118 
150 
223 


Per- 
cent of 
tax  cut 


•28 
27 
26 
'22 
19 


Sincerely. 


Olin  D.  Johnston. 


LITHUANIA  REMEMBERED 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    MULTER.    Mr.    Speaker,    when 
Lithuania  was  opened  by  the  Soviets  a 
few  years  ago  to  visitors  from  the  West, 
many    diversified    reports    reached    the 
free  world.    All  of  these  eyewitness  ac- 
counts, though,  enumerated  tales  of  dep- 
rivation,   of    shabbiness    and    neglect. 
Smiling  faces,  trim  villages,  and  abun- 
dancy  of  products  had  disappeared  from 
the     country.    Gone,     too,     were     the 
numerous     places     of     worship.    The 
church  buildings  are  still  there,  but  have 
now    been   converted    into    warehouses, 
markets,  stables,  handcraft  factories  or 
art    galleries.    Prosperous    farms    have 
given  way  to  unkempt,  poorly  cultivated 
collectives.    An  influx  of  Russian  colo- 
nists has  undertaken  to  continue  the  pol- 
icy of  Russificatlon  and  to  settle  the  bar- 
ren lands  and  fill  the  vacant  jobs  caused 
by  mass  deportations  and  massacres  of 
the  Lithuanian  people.    However  tragic 
the  situation  appears,  each  and  every 
visitor  from  America  and  other  countries 
of  the  free  world  report  that  the  hope  for 
a  free  and  independent  nation  lives  on 
m  the  hearts  of  the  Lithuanians. 

Communist  indoctrination,  persecu- 
tion, and  the  threat  of  Siberia  or  liquida- 
tion have  had  little  effect  on  the  memo- 
ries of  this  courageous  people.  Many 
have  tasted  liberty  under  a  free  and  sov- 
ereign state,  for  on  February  16,  1918, 
the  independent  Republic  of  Lithuania 
was  proclaimed.  With  the  breakup  of 
the  czarist  empire  during  World  War  I. 
the  Lithuanians  realized  that  their  mo- 
ment in  history  had  arrived.  This  act. 
their  declaration  of  independence,  then, 
was  the  rightful  culmination  of  hundreds 
of  years  of  servitude. 

For  20  years,  this  Baltic  State  experi- 
enced the  ^.rowing  pains  of  new  nations, 
became  viable  and  economically  stable, 
and  enjoyed  the  respect  of  the  world 
community.  However,  as  war  had  cre- 
ated Lithuania,  war  was  to  destroy  it. 
Victorious  Russian  soldiers  during  World 
War  II  drove  from  Lithuanian  soil  the 
beleaguered  German  Army  and  closed  its 
borders  to  Western  observers.  In  this 
way,  Lithuania  has  become  a  Russian 
province,  a  part  of  the  Soviet  Empire. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  refused 
formally  to  acknowledge  this  takeover 
and  has  steadfastly  continued  to  recog- 
nize a  sovereign  Lithuanian  state.  More- 
over, those  fortunate  enough  to  have  es- 
caped from  Russian  tyranny  continue 
to  celebrate  each  year,  on  February  16, 
the  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence for  their  country. 

Let  us.  therefore,  as  representatives 
and  champions  of  democracy,  extend  the 
hope  and  wish  to  all  Lithuanians 
throughout  the  world  that  their  home- 
land will  once  more  enjoy  a  sovereign 
status  and  will  take  Its  rightful  place 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sisk  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Whitener]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  mclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Democratic  Party  of  Gaston  County, 
N.C..  held  its  regular  convention  in  my 
hometown.  Gastonia,  N.C..  on  Saturday. 
February  15,  1964.  The  keynote  speaker 
at  the  convention  was  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  DorkI. 

The  message  which  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  Congressman 
Dorn,  gave  to  our  people  at  the  conven- 
tion was  superb  In  content  and  was  de- 
livered in  the  usual  splendid  oratorical 
style  of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina.  He  did,  In  fact,  bring 
to  the  audience  a  message  that  should  be 
heard  throughout  the  land. 

I  make  the  remarks  of  our  colleague  a 
part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

The  Puture  or  the  Democratic  Pa«tt 
{Keynote  speech  of  Representative  WnxiAX 
Jennings  Bstan  Dorn,  Democrat,  of  South 
Carolinla,  at  the  Oaaton   County  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  Gaston  County  Court- 
house, Oastonla.  N.C.) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  my  fellow  Democrats. 
Winston  ChurchUl.  In  the  faU  of  1951,  cau- 
tioned me  about  the  danger  of  one  of  our 
great  political  parties  becoming  completely 
liberal.     Prime  Minister  Churchill  attributed 
England's  decline  to  extremism  in  the  Liberal 
Party.     Churchill  expressed  the  fear  that  the 
United  States  would  become  Socialist  if  all 
liberals  became  affiliated  with  one  party  and 
all  conservatives  became  affiliated  with  the 
other.     Someday,  he  said,  the   liberal  ptirty 
would  be  elected  and  the  Nation  would  be- 
come completely  nationalized  and  socialized 
from  which  there  Is  no  return. 

It  was  my  honor  to  serve  In  the  House 
with  John  P.  Kennedy  and  our  President, 
Lyndon  Johnson.  A  colleague  of  ours  at 
that  time  was  the  late  Vlto  Marcantonlo, 
the  independent  and  avowed  liberal  Socialist. 
Marcantonlo  confided  In  me  many  times  that 
he  was  determined  to  unite  all  liberals  in  the 
United  States  Into  one  liberal  party  which 
would  force  all  conservatives  into  another 
party,  thus  replacing  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  Parties.  Then,  Marcantonlo 
said,  they  would  completely  socialize  the 
United  States  and  there  would  thus  be  only 
one  party — the  Liberal  Party. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  not  the  party  of 
the  right  or  the  left.  It  is  the  party  of  all 
the  people.  Even  otir  djmamlc,  vibrant, 
growing  Democratic  Party  cannot  move  for- 
ward If  it  is  in  the  ditch  on  the  left  band 
side  of  the  road;  nor  can  it  move  forward 
to  Its  destiny  if  it  is  in  the  ditch  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  road.  We  can  and  we  shall 
move  forward  in  the  middle  of  the  road  with 
the  time-honored  principles  and  ideals 
around  which  all  of  the  Democrats  In  otu- 
great  party  can  unite.  There  is  room  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  for  liberals,  moderates, 
conservatives,  and  all  sincere,  honest  ele- 
ments who  wish  to  move  forward  with  the 
party  of  the  future.  The  Democratic  Party 
has  been  and  is  today  the  party  of  all  the 
people.  We  know  no  class,  creed,  nor  "bor- 
der, nor  breed,  nor  birth."  The  Ingredients 
of  our  party,  as  Kipling  said,  "come  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth." 


I  am  proud  of  the  great  traditions  of  our 
Democratic  Party.  We  have  championed  the 
cause  of  the  underprivileged  and  carried  the 
banner  of  the  typical  American.  We  appeal 
to  the  elderly,  yet  we  challenge  the  imagina- 
tion of  youth.  In  every  section  of  our  great 
land — the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  and 
the  West — we  have  welcomed  conservatives, 
liberals,  moderates;  and  out  of  this  melting 
pot  we  have  fashioned  our  contribution  to 
good  government  and  leadership  in  these 
United  States.  Democrats  have  led  the  Na- 
tion in  war  and  In  peace.  In  peacetime  we 
have  led  our  Nation  on  the  road  to  higher 
standards,  to  pro6p>erlty,  unprecedented 
wages,  and  benefits  for  those  who  labor  in 
the  vineyard.  In  time  of  war  we  furnished 
that  leadership  and  courage  which  elim- 
inated forever  the  ambitions  of  the  Kaiser, 
the  raving  Hitler,  and  the  rampaging  Axis 
war  lords.  Yes,  we  will  move  forward  with 
this  modern,  dynamic  philosophy  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  What  is  this  philosophy? 
What  have  we  done?  What  are  our  plans 
for  the  future?  Upon  what  and  around 
whom  can  we  unite? 

BASIL    whitener 

My  fellow  Democrats,  in  this  area  we  are 
united  behind  Basil  Whitener.  It  has  be- 
come a  habit  for  me  to  drive  more  than  400 
miles  to  speak  in  behalf  of  my  Democratic 
colleagues  in  the  CongresB.  It  affords  me 
particular  pleasure  today  to  join  you  in  hon- 
oring your  great  Congressman.  Basil  White- 
ner, who  is  a  stanch,  lojal  Democrat.  He 
Is  admired  and  respected  by  his  colleagues  as 
an  able  leader.  No  single  Member  of  the 
Congress  has  fought  more  consistently  and 
effectively  for  the  textile  industry  and  its 
employees  than  has  Basil  Whitener.  When 
I  speak  of  vmlty  in  the  Democratic  Party, 
when  I  talk  of  harmony,  you  understand  it. 
We  can  unite  in  this  District  behind  Basil 
Whttener,  and  he  will  carry  the  election  In 
November  not  only  for  Whitener,  but  for 
the  National  and  State  Democratic  ticket. 

LTNDON  BAINES  JOHNSON 

After  the  tragic  assassination  of  our  be- 
loved President  and  party  leader,  John  P. 
Kennedy,  this  Nation  and  the  free  world 
were  fortunate.  Indeed  were  blessed,  to  have 
a  man  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  experience, 
knowledge  of  govorunent,  dedication  to  free- 
dom, and  recognized  leadership,  to  head  the 
faltering  Ship  of  State. 

When  Lyndon  Johnson  held  up  his  hand 
and  took  the  solemn  oath  of  office  as  Presi- 
dent on  that  sad  day  In  Dallas,  upon  his 
shoulders  fell  the  most  overwhelming  bvir- 
dens  ever  placed  upon  any  man  In  history. 
My  fellow  Democrats,  no  one  ever  came  to 
this  high  office.  In  the  history  of  this  Na- 
tion, better  qualified  or  more  devoted  to  the 
principles  and  Ideals  that  made  this  Nation 
great. 

Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  came  to  Washing- 
ton, In  the  thirties,  and  rose  to  prominence 
under  the  distinguished  leadership  of  the 
matchless  Pranklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Upon 
many  occasions,  President  Johnson  said  that 
Pranklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  his  second  father. 
I  say  he  picked  a  good  one. 

All  elements  of  the  Democratic  Party  can 
unite  behind  the  banner  of  Lyndon  Balnes 
Johnson.  President  Johnson  will  be  named 
our  party  standard  bearer  unanimously  aild 
by  acclamation;  and  he  will,  with  his  usual 
decisiveness,  alacrity,  and  energy  be  over- 
whelmingly elected  In  November. 

rORKION     POLICY 

All  Democrats  can  unite  on  the  forthright, 
positive  foreign  policy  now  being  formulated. 
The  greatest  single  issue  before  the  American 
people  today  Is  one  of  national  survival.  The 
cold  war  Is  still  with  us.  There  Is  no  real 
lessening  of  tension.  Our  foreign  problems 
may  become  manifold  and  continue  to 
mount. 

This  administration  realizes  that  we  can- 
not and  will  not  surrender  In  Otiantanamo. 


This  administration  Is  aware  that  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Ls  essential  to  the  defense  of  the 
Western  World  and  Is  the  vital  link  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  We  know  that 
Guantanamo,  Haiti,  and  Santo  Domingo  con- 
trol the  Windward  Passage  and  the  great 
trade  routes  of  the  Caribbean.  The  soft  un- 
derbelly of  the  United  States  Is  Central 
America.  This  area  Is  alive  with  Castro 
agents  and  subversives.  This  threat  to  our 
security  will  be  dealt  with  fairly  but  firmly. 
The  administration  Is  keenly  aware  that 
the  road  to  the  oU-rlch  Near  East  and  to  the 
underdeveloped  p>otentlal  of  Africa  Is  the 
road  through  South  Vietnam,  Malaya,  Thai- 
land, and  India.  We  will  prevent  the  stir- 
render  of  southeast  Asia  to  the  Communist 
aggressors  of  Red  China.  Recent  develop- 
ments make  Washington  keenly  aware,  as 
never  before,  of  the  truth  In  Lenin's  reported 
statement  that  the  "road  to  Paris  Is  the  road 
through  Peking."  We  are  aware  of  the  sin- 
ister Implications  of  the  Incidents  on  the 
road  to  Berlin  last  fall,  the  recent  shooting 
down  of  an  American  plane  over  East  Ger- 
many, and  the  lavish  entertainment  of 
Castro  In  Moscow.  President  Johnson  has 
the  experience  and  courage  to  lead  the  free 
world  to  ultimate  victory  in  this  struggle 
with  mounting  evU. 

DSrENSX 

The  Democratic  Party  has  always  taken 
the  leadership  In  preparedness,  defense,  and 
In  national  security.  To  maintain  otir  de- 
fense posture,  we  must  have  the  best  Navy 
In  the  world — a  Navy  In  complete  control  of 
the  sea  lanes  of  the  world  which  are  so  vital 
to  the  preservation  of  fi-eedom.  We  must 
maintain  a  powerftil  qaobUe.  highly  skilled 
Army  that  can  be  rushed  overnight  to  the 
trouble  spots  of  the  world.  We  will  main- 
tain control  of  the  skies  over  the  free  world 
with  an  Air  Force  second  to  none  In  support 
of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  the  Marines.  We 
will  maintain  the  necessary  reconnaissance 
aircraft  and  fighter  protection  for  our  Ameri- 
can cities.  This  administration  will  main- 
tain a  strong  National  Guard  and  Reserve — 
great  traditional  fighting  fcHces  which  re- 
call the  past  glories  and  accomplishments 
of  our  citizen  soldier. 

In  this  age  of  astronautics.  It  is  Imperative 
and  necessary  that  we  be  first  In  space. 
We  are  not  lagging  In  our  exploration  of 
space,  but  we  are  moving  ahead.  The  Demo- 
cratic Congress  Is  appropriating  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  hold  our  own  and  move  ahead 
In  rocketry  and  mlssUes — our  defense  of  the 
future.  The  United  States  Is  the  heart  and 
core  of  freedom  and  the  arsenal  of  democ- 
racy.   It  must  and  will  remain  so. 

My  fellow  E>emocrats,  we  can  all  imlte  on 
a  strong  defense,  one  ready  and  able  to  rxish 
to  the  aid  of  our  less  fortunate  allies 
throughout  the  world  who  are  constantly 
tinder  the  Red  gun  of  aggression. 

KCONOKT    m   OOVBtNMKMT 

Every  Democratic  platform  since  the 
founding  of  our  great  party  has  advocated 
economy  in  Government.  This  Ls  our  pro- 
gram today.  We  have  the  President's  as- 
surance; and  he  has  followed  up  this  asstir- 
ance  vrlth  action  and  with  deeds.  Already 
great  savings  are  undnway  In  the  Defense 
Department.  Useless  facilities  are  being 
consolidated.  We  will  have  a  more  efficient, 
hard-hitting  military  at  less  expense  to  the 
American  taxpayer.  In  every  agency  and 
department  of  the  Federal  Government 
savings  programs  and  efficiency  programs  are 
underway.  They  are  being  streamlined  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  space  age  and 
these  complex  times. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  always  cham- 
pioned the  laboring  man.  The  greatest 
threat  to  his  paycheck  and  to  his  old-age 
security  Is  Inflation.  Sound  money  is  essen- 
tial to  preserve  his  purchasing  power  In  the 
constuner  markets.    Inflation  Is  a  threat  to 
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his  •oclal  securtty.  fringe  b«neflU.  hoepltall- 
«atlon,  and  th«  future  education  of  hl«  chil- 
dren. We  win  maintain  our  gold  reserves. 
The  American  taxpayer  today  Is  receiving 
more  for  his  tax  dollar,  thus  paving  the  way 
for  tax  reduction  Economy  In  government 
18  the  greatest  bulwark  against  Inflation  and 
cheap  money. 

TAXATION 

The  Democratic  Party  can  unite  on  a  sound 
tax  program  which  affects  the  lives  of  every 
mai..  woman,  and  child  In  the  United  States 
and  every  business,  large  and   small. 

Tax  revision  and  tax  reductions  are  ur- 
gently needed  so  that  our  economy  can 
move  forward.  Business  expansion,  with 
full  employment,  desjjerately  needs  Ux  re- 
duction so  that  capital  can  be  fed  back 
Into  more  Jobs,  higher  wages,  and  an  ex- 
panding, growing  economy.  When  a  busi- 
ness, small  or  large.  Is  losing  money  and 
the  tax  burden  too  great,  that  business  will 
simply  fall,  adding  to  the  unemployment 
and  welfare  rolls.  When  an  Indlv'dual  or 
business  cannot  make  money,  they  cannot 
stay  In  business,  and  they  cannot  employ 
people:  and  they  cannot  pay  taxes.  If  a 
business,  large  or  small,  through  tax  re- 
duction and  depreciation  allowances  can 
expand  and  grow,  this  means  more  Jobs, 
higher  wages,  more  opportunity,  and  more 
revenue  for  local.  State,  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  American  people  In  the  lower  Income 
brackets  bear  a  major  portion  of  the  tax 
load.  Tax  reduction  will  permit  them  to 
buy  more  consxuner  goods,  thus  reducing 
unemployment  and  the  burden  on  our  wel- 
fare and  unemployment  compensation  funds. 
Tax  revision  and  tax  simplification  of 
forma  Is  Imperative  and  urgent.  One  of  the 
greatest  burdens  borne  by  the  housewife 
and  the  citizen  Is  to  keep  books  and  nota- 
tions about  their  every  activity  so  that  they 
can  comply  with  the  complexities  of  the 
Revenue  Code. 

In  support  of  the  Democratic  Party  tax 
program.  I  may  point  out  the  average  Amer- 
ican already  works  almost  4  months  out  of 
each  year  for  government — local.  State,  and 
National.    This  burden  Is  too  grea*. 

In  supporting  the  Presidents  program  to 
curb  a  growing  Federal  bureaucracy.  I  point 
out  the  overwhelming  burden  on  business 
to  flir  out  blanks  and  questionnaires  from 
overlapping  Federal  agencies.  This  burden 
Is  a  serious  threat  to  our  economic  prog- 
ress and  well-being.  The  greatest  burden 
of  uxatlon  and  keeping  of  records  falls  on 
the  shoulders  of  those  In  the  lower  brackets 
where  they  cannot  afford  to  employ  attor- 
neys and  consultants  on  tax  problems. 

The  Honorable  Wilbu*  Mills,  his  great 
committee,  the  House  leadership,  and  the 
Senate  deserve  the  commendation  of  the 
American  people  for  their  painstaking  efforts 
to  give  us  a  good  tax  bill. 

POVEKTT 

Poverty  stricken  people  cannot  educate 
their  children.  They  cannot  afford  hospi- 
talization. They  pay  little  taxes — they  are 
the  recipients  of  tax  revenue.  They  cannot 
take  care  of  the  aged  and  unfortunate. 
Poverty  Is  a  breeding  ground  for  delinquency, 
violence,  unrest,  and  even  subversion. 
President  Johnson  and  the  Democratic 
Party  have  launched  an  all-out  attack  on 
poverty  In  this  Nation  of  plenty.  This  Is 
a  timely  and  a  commendable  undertaking. 
It  Is  an  Incredible  paradox  that  In  this,  the 
wealthiest  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
we  should  even  find  poverty  and  worse  that 
we  should  find  unconcern  about  this  poverty. 
Poverty  must  be  eliminated. 

The  No.  1  plan  In  our  program  against 
poverty  Is  reduction  of  taxes  and  the 
encouragement  of  Incentives  throvigh  our 
private   enterprise   system.      We   believe   In 
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creating  th«  opportunity  for  people  to  work. 
We  believe  that  private  enterprise  should 
be  encouraged  by  the  Government  and  given 
every  opportunity  to  expand,  grow,  and  elim- 
inate this  economic  cancer  from  our 
American  society:  but  where  private  enter- 
prise cannot  or  will  not  do  the  Job,  then,  and 
only  then,  we  believe  government— local. 
State,  and  National — should  move  In  with 
public  assistance. 

TIXTILES 

The  economic  llfeblood  of  this  Piedmont 
area  Is  the  great  textile  and  related  Industry. 
The  textile  Industry  Is  the  greatest  single 
employer  of  our  people.  The  future  of  your 
area  depends  upon  a  healthy,  growing  and 
even   expanding   textile  Industry. 

When  the  Democratic  administration  was 
Inaugurated  on  January  20.  1961.  the  textile 
industry  was  In  a  depression.  Plants  were 
closing.  Thousands  of  textile  workers  were 
Idle  Other  thousands  were  on  part  time. 
Realizing  the  deteriorating  textile  situation. 
President  Kennedy  almost  Immediately  out- 
lined his  famous  7-polnt  textile  program. 
Through  tax  advantages,  depreciation  al- 
lowances and.  above  all.  the  Geneva  textile 
agreement,  this  great  Industry  has  been  pre- 
served. President  Kennedy  assured  our  In- 
formal textile  group  that  excessive  Import* 
were  unfair  to  oiir  textile  workers  and  would 
be  held  to  6  pecent  of  the  1961  level.  Your 
Congressman  WHrreNWi  and  Congressman 
LxNNOK.  here  today,  were  members  of  thU 
Informal  group  and  rendered  valuable  serv- 
ice In  working  out  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems confronting  the  textile  Industry. 

In  your  Democratic  Congress,  with  a  Demo- 
cratic President,  the  future  of  the  textile 
industry  can  be  assured  and  will  remain 
stable. 

rAKM   PftOCRAM 

A  cotton  bill  passed  the  House  which  Is  a 
step  m  the  right  direction.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  lose  cotton  acreage  to  other  nations 
of  the  world  And  stay  In  the  cotton  busi- 
ness; nor  can  our  textile  mills  continue  to 
pay  8 '/a  cents  per  j>ound  more  for  American 
cotton  than  the  Japanese  textile  manufac- 
turer pays  for  the  same  American  cotton. 
This  Is  not  fair  to  the  cotton  farmer  who 
will  be  put  out  of  business  or  to  the  textile 
worker  who  could  lose  his  Job.  I  believe  this 
Congress  will  pass  a  fair  and  equlUble  cotton 
bill,  beneficial  to  both  the  cotton  farmer 
and  the  textile  worker. 

I  must  reminisce  a  little  about  the  farm 
to  market  roads,  soil  conservation,  farm 
ponds  for  recreation,  and  for  storage  of  water 
and  fiood  control.  I  see  green  grass  on  the 
hillsides  In  the  place  of  eroded  gullies.  I  see 
pine  trees  and  forests  where  there  were  once 
dust  storms  and  drifting  sand. 

The  Democratic  Party  took  the  lead  in 
bringing  to  rural  America  the  great  rural 
electrification  program.  Riu-al  America,  be- 
fore the  coming  of  REA.  was  a  dark  land 
with  limited  opportunity.  Now  the  picture 
is  bright  with  opportunity  for  our  rural  t>oys 
and  girls.  Because  of  REA.  rural  America  is 
a  more  attractive  and  a  better  place  to  live 
and   rear   our  children. 

The  Southeast  U  coming  Into  its  own  with 
soil  conservation  and  year-round  grazing. 
I  do  not  believe  that  our  great  growing  live- 
stock Industry  will  ever  be  subjected  to  Gov- 
ernment controls,  redtape.  and  subsidies. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  assured  me 
recently  that  they  will  make  a  thorough 
study  and  investigate  the  threat  of  foreign 
beef  Imports  which  Is  contributing  to  lower 
prices  for  our  livestock.  We  have  the  ma- 
chinery to  teke  action  if  these  Imports 
threaten  our  livestock  Industry. 

The  tobacco  program  is  working,  and  I 
believe  an  effective  and  fair  wheat  and  com 
program  is  in  the  making. 


CONGRESS    AS    COIQTTAL    B«AIfCH 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  In  that  his- 
toric message  l>efore  a  Joint  session  of  Con- 
gress on  November  27.  1963.  said : 

"As  one  who  has  long  served  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress.  I  firmly  believe  in 
the  Independence  and  the  integrity  of  the 
legislative  branch.  I  promise  you  that  I  shall 
always  respect  this.  It  is  deep  In  the  marrow 
of  my  bones." 

My  fellow  Democrats,  we  believe,  with  the 
Pounding  Fathers  of  our  country,  that  the 
Congress  should  be  a  coequal  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

There  Is  a  sinister  campaign  of  abuse 
and  vilification  underway  to  discredit  the 
88th  Congress — a  Democratic  Congress.  Of 
course.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  behind  this 
campaign  to  ridicule  the  88th  Congress  have 
hopes  of  electing  a  Republican  Congress. 

The  first  session  of  thU  Congress  exhibited 
a  courage  and  stamina  beyond  the  call  of 
duty.  The  last  session,  which  ended  during 
the  Christmas  holidays,  was  a  great  and 
fruitful  session  of  the  Congress.  Through 
calm.  cool,  exhaustive,  and  deliberative  ac- 
tion by  this  Congress,  the  American  people 
win  have  a  much  better  tax  bill.  The  civil 
rights  bill,  which  wUl  affect  the  very  foun- 
dation stones  of  this  Nation,  will  be  vastly 
Improved.  The  88th  Congress  gave  to  the 
world  an  Improved  foreign  aid  bill  at  less 
cost  to  the  American  taxpayer.  The  88th 
Congress  went  over  the  »50  blUion  military 
appropriation  with  a  fine-toothed  comb,  thus 
providing  security  for  the  free  world  at  a 
saving  to  the  American  taxpayer.  Demo- 
cratic Congresses  have  ushered  in  the  age 
of  atomic  power,  astronautics,  and  space. 
May  I  remind  you.  too,  the  stock  market 
and  current  economic  trends  indicate  the 
wisdom  of  Congress  staying  in  session  and 
doing  its  duty.  Prosperity  Indexes  continue 
to  spiral  almost  dally. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people 
have  ever  elected  a  more  consclentlovis  Con- 
gress than  the  88th.  I  have  confidence  In 
Its  leadership,  its  committees.  Its  committee 
chairman,  and  Its  Individual  Members;  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  they  will  keep  their 
covenant  with  the  American  people  and  up- 
hold their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

My  fellow  Democrats,  these  are  only  a  few 
of  the  basic  Issues  upon  which  we  can  all 
unite  and  move  on  to  victory  in  November. 
Victory  in  November  will  usher  In  another 
era  of  national  accomplishment  for  our  coun- 
try and  another  golden  award  in  the  trophy 
room  of  Democratic  achievement. 

The  Democratic  Party  was  firmly  launched 
by  Jefferson  and  Jackson  as  the  party  of  the 
people.  The  Democratic  Party  became  a 
symbol  of  States  rights  and  individual  free- 
dom. Through  lean  dark  years,  it  could  al- 
ways be  revived  again  by  a  return  to  the 
principles  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson.  Grover 
Cleveland.  WUllam  Jennings  Bryan,  and 
Woodrow  Wilson  revived  and  rallied  o\ir 
party  time  and  again. 

In  times  of  depression.  Fascist  aggression, 
and  Communist  terror.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt and  Harry  Truman  held  high  the 
banner  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  led  the 
Ship  of  State  through  many  stormy  seas. 
Time  will  not  permit  me  to  recall  the  great 
depression  years  with  the  bank  holiday,  so- 
cial security,  and  reassurance  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  through  those  trying  years,  nor 
the  electrifying  decision  of  Truman  to  de- 
fend freedom  in  faroff  South  Korea  and  to 
stand  firm  In  Greece  and  Turkey. 

The  founding  of  the  Democratic  Party 
Is  a  glorious  chapter  In  American  history. 
Early  in  our  young  Republic,  the  people  were 
pitted  against  federalUm.  The  philosophy 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  won  over  that  of  the 
Federalist   HamUton,   and   the   great  Demo- 
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cratlc  Party  came  into  being.  Jefferson's 
philosophy,  which  is  the  philosophy  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  is  one  of  special  priv- 
ilege to  none,  but  equal  opportunity  for  all. 
Jefferson,  as  the  founder  of  our  great  party, 
used  his  Influence  and  prestige  to  promote 
unity,  harmony,  and  the  general  welfare. 
He  never  forgot  the  man  on  the  frontier. 
the  citizen  In  the  log  cabins,  nor  the  little 
shopkeeper  and  the  small  businessman.  He 
never  lost  faith  In  the  men  at  the  grassroots. 
Under  his  quiet,  unassuming  leadership,  the 
United  States  became  a  Federal  Republic  of 
sovereign,  indestructible  States.  Under  his 
guidance.  Jealousy  between  the  former  Col- 
onies disappeared  and  a  great  Nation 
emerged — a  Nation  respected  throughout  the 
world.  He  Inaugurated  a  period  of  unprece- 
dented prosperity.  Internal  Improvements, 
and  trade  and  commerce.  The  Nation  grew 
In  population  and  wealth.  It  became  a 
vastly  expanded  territory  with  Jefferson's 
Louisiana  purchase. 

Jefferson  launched  our  great  Democratic 
Party  as  the  party  of  the  people.  He  led  the 
people  to  a  better  understanding  of  them- 
selves and  their  role  in  a  democratic  society. 
Jefferson  educated  the  people  to  their  duties 
and  responsibilities.  He  led  them  to  real- 
ize they  were  a  part  of  America.  They  be- 
gan to  look  upon  the  Government  as  their 
agent — created  and  supported  by  themselves. 
They  became  self-reliant  and  Independent. 
They  had  confidence  in  themselves  and  local 
institutions.  They  became  accustomed  un- 
der Jefferson  to  a  minimum  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. They  revolted  against  the  very 
thought  of  Washington  paternalism. 

The  first  great  product  of  Jefferson's  phi- 
losophy emerged  upon  the  national  scene  in 
1828.  Andrew  Jackson  was  living  proof  of 
Jefferson's  belief  in  equal  opportunity.  An- 
drew Jackson  was  the  first  to  prove  a  '.og 
cabin  frontier  boy  could  go  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  without  the  aid  of  pow- 
erful political  machines  and  monopolistic 
wealth.  Old  Hickory,  a  native  of  this  Caro- 
lina hill  country  and  son  of  Tennessee, 
breathed  vitality  and  courage  into  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  He  attacked  the  evils  of  the 
day  with  alacrity  and  decision.  He  demon- 
strated the  people's  ability  to  think  for  them- 
selves. Jackson  was  the  first  typical  Ameri- 
can. 

The  people  Jefferson  and  Jackson  loved  and 
led  were  often  cold,  hungry,  and  poor.  Jef- 
ferson and  Jackson  gave  these  i>eople  hope 
and  dignity.  They  pointed  out  to  them  the 
road  to  success  and  even  fame.  These  fron- 
tiersmen came  to  know  and  to  love  liberty, 
to  cherish  freedom.  They  became  the  rank 
and  file  of  our  Democratic  Party.  They  strug- 
gled to  preserve  opportunity.  They  looked 
to  tomorrow  with  optimism  and  hope  for 
their  children.  They  knew  they  were  a  part 
of  America's  progress  and  our  Nation's  march 
to  a  world  power.  They  added  morale  to  our 
armies  In  time  of  war.  They  fought  for  the 
right  to  go  from  "rags  to  riches." 

We  Democrats  have  a  rich  heritage,  a 
glorious  past,  and  a  bright  future.  The 
Democratic  Party  must  never  turn  the  wheels 
of  progress  back  to  the  days  of  monopoly  and 
vested  Interests;  nor  should  the  Democratic 
Party  turn  the  clock  back  to  the  stark  specter 
of  centralized  Federal  Government  power 
with  Machiavellian  control  of  the  masses  by 
well-heeled,  organized,  and  selfish  Interest 
groups  of  pressure. 

The  Democratic  Party  must  move  forward 
with  its  traditional  confidence  in  the  indi- 
vidual and  In  his  ability  to  govern.  We  must 
rededlcate  ourselves  to  human  rights,  prop- 
erty rights,  and  individual  responsibility. 
For  our  democracy  to  survive,  it  must  be  a 
self-dlsclpllned  democracy — one  of  restraint 
with  respect  for  law  and  order.  We  are  for 
preserving  liberty  and  freedom  for  genera- 
tions  yet   unborn.     Democrats   are  for   the 


Constitution  as  a  magnificent  document  for 
all  time  to  come. 

We  can  only  move  forward  with  the  most 
dynamic,  progressive  economic  philosophy 
known  to  man.  our  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem which  has  brought  to  this  Nation  the 
highest  standard  of  living  in  all  the  history 
of  the  world. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  the  party  of  the 
future.  We  are  the  positive  force  in  a  nega- 
tive world. 


STATEMENT  OPPOSING  1962-63  AS  A 
BASE  PERIOD  IN  THE  BEEF  IM- 
PORT AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Morris!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  cattle 
producers  in  my  State  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  effects  excessive  beef 
imports  have  had  on  our  domestic  mar- 
ket. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  we  have  all  been 
encouraged  by  reports  that  the  adminis- 
tration was  negotiating  with  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  to  secure  a  voluntary 
agreement  for  limiting  their  exports  to 
us. 

Out  of  total  imports  of  1.5  billion 
pounds  of  beef  and  veal  in  1962-63.  al- 
most one-half  came  from  these  two 
countries.  Prospects  for  reaching  vol- 
untary agreement  with  these  two  coun- 
tries to  limit  their  exports  of  beef  to  the 
United  States  were  reported  to  be  good. 
New  Mexico  beef  cattlemen  were  en- 
couraged. 

Beef  imports  from  these  two  countries 
have  jumped  from  an  average  of  293  mil- 
lion pounds  a  year  in  1958-59  to  over 
700  million  pounds  in  1962-63. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  now  reliably 
informed  that  a  voluntary  agreement 
has  just  been  concluded  which  gives  us 
no  relief  at  all.  I  am  told  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  has  reached  a  volun- 
tary agreement  with  these  countries  us- 
ing the  highest  import  years  on  record, 
1962-63  as  the  base  period  for  limiting 
future  imports. 

Beef  imports  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  in  1962  and  1963  were  almost 
twice  as  high  in  these  2  years  as  in 
1961  and  over  2V2  times  as  high  as  in 
1960. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  outraged  at  such  a 
proposed  agreement  and  I  know  the  cat- 
tlemen in  New  Mexico  will  be  also.  Why 
have  any  agreement  at  all  if  it  is  to  au- 
thorize a  continuation  of  the  level  of  im- 
ports which  has  hurt  U.S.  cattlemen? 
Surely  the  sugar  quotas  we  have  given 
these  countries  are  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  them  to  make  them  willing  to 
look  elsewhere  for  a  market  for  a  part  of 
the  beef  they  have  been  sending  us  in 
the  last  2  years. 

I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  Aus- 
tralians and  the  New  Zealanders  would 
be  unwilling  to  enter  into  a  voluntary 
limitation  agreement  using  a  base  period 
more  favorable  to  us  than  their  peak 


years  if  sufficient  firmness  and  patience 
are  exercised. 

If  we  cannot  obtain  a  better  volun- 
tary agreement  than  one  to  limit  sup- 
plies to  1962-63  levels,  I  think  we  had 
better  give  up  the  voluntary  limitation 
agreement  approach.  Some  have  sug- 
gested that  we  should  explore  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  reallocation  of  our  sugar 
import  quotas  or  retaliatory  actions  in 
other  trade  practices. 

However,  it  would  appear  to  me  that 
the  avenue  which  now  offers  the  best 
solution  would  be  the  introduction  and 
passage  of  legislation,  which  would  limit 
meat  imports  based  on  the  last  10  years' 
average  or  some  global  quota  arrange- 
ment similar  to  our  present  sugar  import 
legislation.  I  have  started  drafting  such 
legislation  a«d  encourage  my  fellow  col- 
leagues to  take  a  serious  look  at  the  dif- 
ficulty in  which  our  domestic  meat  pro- 
ducers find  themselves. 
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THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  LITHUANIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Stratton  ) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Flood]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks today  I  be  permitted  to  include 
an  address  given  by  me  before  the  Amer- 
ican Lithuanian  Society  of  Washington. 
D.C.  at  the  Washington  Hotel  at  the 
luncheon  of  that  organization,  and  that 
I  be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  further  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  be  per- 
mitted to  extend  their  remarks  that  are 
submitted  today  at  the  end  of  my  state- 
ment and  other  Members'  statements  on 
the  same  subject,  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  be  per- 
mitted 5  legislative  days  within  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
this  same  subject  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks and  in  proper  order  the  remarks 
of  a  number  of  my  colleagues  on  this 
subject  that  I  now  submit  be  extended, 
and  that  they  be  permitted  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  in  my  remarks  on  Lithu- 
ania I  may  include  a  resolution  passed 
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by  the  East  Chicago  Lithuanian  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Indiana. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD  Mr.  Speaker,  we  gather 
today  for  an  important  purpose — to 
honor  gallant  Lithuania,  once  a  demo- 
cratic bastion  on  the  Baltic,  smothered 
at  long  last  by  Russian  imperialism.  For 
most  of  its  history  Lithuania  was  a  pro- 
grussive  leader  in  East  Europe,  building 
a  Christian  society,  founded  on  law  and 
ethics  familiar  to  us  all.  It  was  tem- 
porarily conquered  by  Russia,  but  on 
February  16,  1918,  the  Lithuanian  people 
rose  against  all  the  evils  implicit  in  czar- 
ism  and  won  their  freedom.  Ever  since 
then.  February  16  has  been  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day,  and  this  year,  though 
Lithuania  is  again  locked  in  the  strangle- 
hold of  Russian  imperialism,  freedom- 
loving  people  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
celebrate  its  46th  anniversary. 

Many  things  might  be  said  about  Lith- 
uania. In  the  speeches  to  follow,  no 
doubt  each  Member  will  choose  to  em- 
phasize a  different  aspect  of  the  complex 
American  feelings  toward  Lithuania. 

I  find  it  particularly  encouraging  in 
the  cause  of  freedom  around  the  globe, 
to  find  hope  even  in  Lithuania's  terrible 
misfortune — to  find  a  silver  lining  in  an 
otherwise  uniformly  gray  cloud — by  see- 
ing what  Lithuania's  example  might 
mean  to  other  countries. 

First,  Lithuania  has  important  conse- 
quences for  small  nations  everywhere 
bordering  Communist  powers.  Commu- 
nism spreEids  by  the  esisiest  paths,  ab- 
sorbing all  small  nations  it  confronts, 
and  only  stopping  when  it  reaches  a  na- 
tion determined  and  strong  enough  to 
defend  itself,  such  as  Finland,  Turkey, 
Iran,  or  Yugoslavia.  This  is  true  of  every 
Communist  nation  whether  in  Europe. 
Asia,  or  Latin  America.  Communist  im- 
perialism is  limitless,  as  the  peoples  of 
Tibet,  Korea.  Laos,  Venezuela,  and  Cen- 
tral America  can  certainly  testify. 
Countries  like  Afghanistan,  Cambodia, 
and  Haiti  should  all  take  warning  and  be 
prepared  for  the  worst.  The  United 
States  has  repeatedly  made  it  clear  that 
it  can  only  help  those  countries  who  help 
themselves.  American  defenses  are  no 
substitute  for  vigilance  by  all  free  na- 
tions. 

Second,  Lithuania's  experience  can  be 
a  great  aid  in  whipping  away  the  mask 
of  deceit  assumed  by  Communists  in 
propaganda  broadcasts,  in  the  United 
Nations,  and  in  crises  all  over  the  emerg- 
ing continents.  Certain  methods,  such 
as  peaceful  coexistence,  nonaggression 
pacts,  and  deliberate  incitement  of  crises, 
have  been  continuously  used  by  Commu- 
nists for  years.  Lithuania  was  a  victim  of 
such  tactics  in  1919,  throughout  the  in- 
terwar  years,  in  1940.  and  again  in  1944. 

Many  times  prior  to  the  Bolshevik 
revolution,  Lenin  had  stated  that  the 
minority  nations  conquered  by  czarlst 
Russia,  among  them  Lithuania,  would 
be  freed,  if  communism  came  to  power. 
But  as  soon  as  the  Bolsheviks  captured 
Moscow,  and  Germany  evacuated  Lithu- 
ania, Lenin  abandoned  his  promises.  A 
puppet,  Lithuanian  Communist  govern- 
ment was  recognized,  and  the  Red  army 


marched  in  to  support  so-called  legiti- 
mate claims  of  the  Communists  against 
the  supposedly  reactionary  government 
of  the  Lithuanian  National  Council, 
in  other  words,  to  support  a  so-called 
war  of  national  liberation.  Does  not 
this  remind  you  of  many  later  cases  like 
I^os.  or  Czechoslovakia,  or  Korea,  or 
Vietnam? 

After  the  Red  army  was  defeated  by 
Lithuania  in  1920,  the  Soviet  Union 
sitjned  a  treaty  renouncing  all  rights  to 
Lithuania.  Russian  leaders  began  to 
talk  of  "peaceful  coexistence."  A  non- 
aggression  pact  was  signed  in  1926,  and 
a  treaty  defining  aggression  in  1933.  All 
this  occurred  while  Communists  were 
doing  their  best  to  upset  internal  peace 
in  Lithuania  on  the  one  hand,  and  Soviet 
leaders  were  making  professions  of  peace 
and  friendship  on  the  other. 

In  1940.  these  false  words  and  actions 
were  left  behind  in  favor  of  the  ones 
used  when  the  final  crisis  arrives  In  a 
target  nation.  Supposedly  to  forestall 
far  worse  treatment  from  the  Germans. 
the  Soviet  Union  made  demands  on  Lith- 
uania which  could  never  be  satisfied. 
Soviet  troops  stationed  in  Lithuania  cre- 
ated disorder,  the  Communist  Party  re- 
volted, and  the  Red  Army  attacked  In 
full  strength.  This  time  Lithuania  could 
not  resist.  After  being  driven  back  by  the 
Germans,  the  Communists  returned 
through  the  same  tactics  In  1944.  The 
National  Government  of  Lithuania  had 
no  chance  to  operate  freely. 

From  all  this  we  can  see  the  hazards 
in  believing  Communist  phrases  like 
"peaceful  coexistence."  "nonaggression." 
and  "wars  of  national  lit)eration,"  and 
In  not  combating  methods  like  nonag- 
gression treaties,  military  cooperation, 
and  national  Communist  Parties.  Some 
of  these  methods  can  be  accepted  by  ad- 
vanced countries,  if  carefully  watched, 
and  can  even  be  used  in  reverse,  to  con- 
vert Communists.  But  for  developing 
nations  to  enter  such  programs  or 
treaties  without  adequate  defenses  Is  to 
invite  disaster. 

A  third  lesson  can  be  taken  from  Lith- 
uania to  prove  that  Communist  assump- 
tion of  power  is  truly  a  disaster.  It  Is 
an  Immediate  disaster  to  all  opponents 
of  absolute  Communist  rule:  It  is  a  per- 
manent disaster  to  the  happiness  of  the 
nation. 

When  the  Communists  overpowered 
Lithuania  in  1940  and  again  In  1944, 
every  known  or  suspected  anti-Commu- 
nist was  either  executed  or  deported  to 
Siberia.  Millions  of  people  were  mur- 
dered, either  by  direct  mass  executions  or 
mistreatment  during  long  marches  into 
Siberia.  Religious  leaders  and  active 
democratic  party  leaders  especially  suf- 
fered. No  regard  was  given  at  all  to 
legal  and  moral  protections  for  the  indi- 
vidual, such  as  search  warrants,  jury 
trials,  and  leeal  representation.  Trials 
of  any  kind  were  rare.  They  were  only 
used  when  the  Communists  wished  to 
make  an  example  of  a  prominent  person. 

Permanent  misery  has  resulted  from 
the  Communist  takeover  of  Lithuania. 
A  great  deal  of  property  was  destroyed. 
Collectivism  was  forced  on  the  farmers 
and  Industrial  workers.  Living  stand- 
ards fell  drastically  and  have  never  re- 


covered. Thousands  of  divided  families 
have  suffered  death  and  sorrow.  Maybe 
worst  of  all,  Lithiianians  have  experi- 
enced every  day.  on  the  Individual  level, 
the  worst  kind  of  greed  and  brutality. 
Such  an  experience  does  much  to  turn 
people  from  the  Christian  concept  of 
love  for  your  neighbor,  to  the  Commu- 
nist concept  that  every  free  Individual 
Is  an  enemy  of  communism  and  has  no 
basic  human  rights. 

These  few  lessons  derived  from  the 
Lithuanian  example  may  give  some  value 
to  an  essentially  horrible  experience.  If 
the  world  takes  alarm  from  Lithuania's 
sacrifices,  then  the  sacrifices  are  surely 
not  In  vain.  But  this  is  not  meant  to 
say  that  Lithuania  now  must  be  only  an 
example,  because  there  is  one  final  les- 
son to  be  learned  from  It — this  time  for 
the  Communists  themselves. 

That  lesson  is  that  the  mind  of  man 
eternally  yearns  to  be  free.  For  every 
life  taken  in  oppressing  liberty,  two  lives 
are  newly  dedicated  to  the  task  of  creat- 
ing liberty.  The  Lithuanian  people  have 
served  for  24  years  as  an  example  of  the 
terrors  of  communism.  But  someday 
they  will  serve  again  as  an  example,  and 
proof,  that  the  thirst  for  freedom  Is  un- 
quenchable, that  the  courage  of  patriots 
Is  undefeatable. 

Then,  on  a  happy  day.  in  a  happy  year, 
Lithuania  will  be  able  to  grasp  the  hands 
outstretched  by  fellow  free  nations  and 
take  up  the  celebration  of  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day  itself,  deriving  new 
pride  and  new  courage  from  the  example 
of  these  oppressed  years. 

LITRUANIA    AND    DllifOCaATIC    FOREICN    POLICT 

(Address  delivered  by  Congressman  Flood, 
February  16,  1964,  46th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence,  before  Ameri- 
can Lithuanian  Society.  Washington.  D.C.) 
I  am  very  happy  to  appear  today  for  the 
purpose  of  commemorating  the  Independence 
day  of  a  formerly  democratic  nation,  Lithu- 
ania. Most  Americans  know  about  our  own 
past  expressions  of  the  theory  of  democracy — 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  framed 
In  the  Immortal  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson; 
In  the  magnificent  principles  of  the  Great 
Emancipator,  whose  birthday  we  celebrated 
only  last  week;  In  the  BUI  of  Rights,  and 
many  other  places  But  many  Americans  do 
not  realize  what  real  slgnlflcance  these  prin- 
ciples have  In  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy, especially  In  our  relations  with  small  and 
unaggressive  nations.  Democratic  practice 
in  this  field  Is  such  a  startling  contrast  with 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  so  amply  demon- 
strated in  the  history  of  Lithuania,  that  it 
bears  special  mention  Also,  In  times  of  con- 
fusion and  attack  on  American  policy  toward 
the  small  countries  by  extremists  of  all 
kinds,  the  principles  of  democratic  foreign 
policy  can  stand  clarification. 

Today  the  Russian  Soviet  Republic  Is 
ringed  by  a  large  number  of  captive  nations. 
We  c.ill  them  captive  nations  because  they 
have  papulations  socially,  ethnically,  and 
linguistically  distinct  from  the  Russian  pop- 
ulation Moreover,  their  histories  evolved 
separately  from  that  of  the  people  centered 
around  the  ancient  principality  of  Moscow, 
until  at  various  points  In  history  the  con- 
stantly expanding  Russian  people  confronted 
them  and.  after  a  struggle,  conquered  them. 
These  countries  range  from  the  Baltic 
States — Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania — 
through  the  Ultralne,  Byelorussia,  Poland. 
Hungary,  East  Germany.  Rumania,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria,  Albania,  the  Kirghiz  Re- 
public. Armenia.  Turkestan,  and  several  oth- 
ers.     We    may    even   include   China,   North 
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Korea.  North  Vietnam,  north  Laos,  and 
Tibet,  because  these  areas  are  all  controlled 
by  Chinese  Communists  in  the  Bolshevik- 
prescribed  manner  and  are  essentially  the 
same,  despite  recent  conflicts  between  Rus- 
sia and  China.  Their  differences  are,  with- 
out a  doubt,  still  in  methods,  not  goals, 
though  many  Americans  would  certainly  like 
to  think  otherwise. 

These  nations  were  all  brought  under  con- 
trol through  the  efforts  of  the  Kremlin. 
After  the  czarlst  empire  fell,  nearly  all  the 
East  European  nations  I  have  cited  revolted; 
some  obtained  their  freedom,  like  Lithuania, 
some  did  not.  But  World  War  II,  brought 
the  conditions  which  enabled  the  Soviet 
Union  to  spread  Its  power  far  wider  than  the 
czars  had  ever  managed.  This  was  done  by 
subversion  of  all  efforts  at  national  unity, 
disturbance  of  peace  within  these  nations, 
and  in  most  cases,  a  final  settlement  forced 
by  an  invasion  of  the  Red  army  Even  such 
major  uprisings  as  those  In  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary In  1956.  and  East  Germany  In  1958,  have 
been  crushed  by  the  Red  army,  with  no  re- 
gard for  the  wishes  of  the  people.  The 
methods  used  by  Communists  are  well 
known.  Their  results  are  in  the  monolithic 
bloc  of  responsive  nations  subserviently  fol- 
lowing Communist  leadership. 

All  this  has  been  said  many  times  before. 
But,  I  think,  the  contrasts  with  American 
practice  and  principle  have  not  been  suf- 
ficiently and  clearly  enough  stated. 

Basically  a  democratic  nation  like  the 
United  States  will  in  every  possible  circum- 
stance support  a  world  of  independent  na- 
tions, free  to  do  everything  except  usurp 
the  rights  of  their  neighbors.  Such  is  the 
system  enunciated  In  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  much  of  which  was  written 
by  representatives  of  the  United  States.  This 
system  allows  a  relatively  broad  range  of 
action.  Not  every  nation  must  be  a  model  of 
the  United  States.  All  that  Is  necessary  is 
that  it  avoid  using  arms  to  settle  disputes. 
Indeed  many  nations,  which  are  essentially 
dictatorships,  would  be  tolerated  by  the 
United  States,  if  they  were  not  aggressive, 
because  a  prime  element  of  democratic  for- 
eign policy  is  to  avoid  interference  in  the 
Internal  affairs  of  another  state.  This  is 
why  there  has  never  been  a  democratic  or- 
ganization similar  to  the  Comintern,  or  an 
International  party  owing  allegiance  to 
Washington.  Moreover,  a  democratic  foreign 
policy  allows  that  a  people  must  be  satisfied 
with  a  government  If  they  do  not  arise  and 
throw  It  out,  which  of  course  becomes  a 
different  problem  If  the  government  Is  sup- 
ported by  outside  arms,  as  In  the  "captive" 
nations.  In  that  case  the  democratic  forces 
deserve  the  same  degree  of  aid  as  the  gov- 
ernment receives  from  outside. 

This  is  why  the  United  States  will  only 
continue  to  support  South  Vietnam  as  long 
as  the  people  there  continue  to  support 
democracy.  Once  they  decide  they  prefer 
communism,  the  United  States  would  become 
the  occupying  power,  if  it  remained,  not 
China. 

The  strength  of  these  principles  Is  every- 
where evident  in  the  relationships  of  the 
United  States  to  the  world.  On  our  borders 
are  weaker  nations  we  could  have  conquered 
long  ago  if  we  desired.  Certainly  Mexico 
and  Canada,  contrasted  with  Lithuania,  can 
speak  of  the  benefits  of  a  democratic  for- 
eign policy. 

Also  the  United  Nations  feels  the  strength 
of  American  conviction  everyday,  when  we 
support  a  third  of  the  regular  budget  and 
more  than  50  percent  of  peacekeeping  op- 
erations. If  the  Soviet  Union  believed  In 
peace  or  democracy,  It  would  also  support 
such  operations,  which  have  been  freely  es- 
tablished by  the  world  community.  It  thus 
becomes  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
only  support  those  nations  it  believes  will 
unerringly   follow   its  lead,   or   which  it   is 


trying  to  win  over.  And  the  only  nations 
which  follow  it  to  its  own  satisfaction  are 
those  captive  nations  already  mentioned. 
Thus,  captivity  becomes  the  only  hope  for 
nations  deciding  to  follow  the  Communist 
line. 

The  methods  used  in  American  diplomacy 
also  reflect  democracy.  Disputes  are  settled 
wherever  possible  by  discussion,  in  which  we 
try  to  see  the  other  nation's  viewpoint.  If 
arms  are  used,  as  in  Vietnam,  it  Is  only  done 
at  the  invitation  of  the  native  government, 
as  long  as  that  government  Is  openly  sup- 
ported by  a  majority  of  the  people,  or  In  re- 
sponse to  armed  attack.  We  have  sometimes, 
many  years  ago,  gone  further  in  using  arms 
than  we  should  have.  But  every  such  case 
was  a  particularly  serious  one,  and  we  soon 
withdrew.  Again  our  policies  In  such  cases. 
In  Nicaragua,  or  Mexico,  or  the  Philippines, 
where  we  used  force,  contrast  sharply  with 
those  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  Lithuania  or 
Poland.  Once  Russian  troops  are  in  a  coun- 
try they  never  leave — voluntarily.  And, 
needless  to  say.  while  they  are  there,  not  the 
slightest  opposition  is  allowed.  At  no  place 
In  history  can  be  found  anything  like  the 
terrible  executions,  concentration  camps, 
and  total  disregard  for  human  dignity,  asso- 
ciated with  Russian  occupation. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  other  points  and 
cases  that  could  be  considered.  But  my  pur- 
pose here  has  Just  been  to  point  out  some  of 
the  really  essential  differences  between  dem- 
ocratic and  Communist  foreign  policies. 
The  Communists  realize  themselves  what 
great  attraction  democracy  has,  for  they  have 
adopted  the  term,  corruptly  applying  it  to 
their  own  policies.  But  most  people  are 
aware  that  any  term,  whether  "democracy," 
"peace,"  "peaceful  coexistence,"  or  anything 
else,  always  means  Just  what  Communists 
want  It  to  mean,  nothing  else.  No  matter 
what  terms  they  corrupt,  or  what  mask  they 
put  on  communism,  they  cannot  hide  Its 
true  character. 

Therefore,  on  the  46th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence,  we  can  reflect 
that  Lithuania's  plight  presents  the  world 
both  the  greatest  good  and  greatest  evil  pres- 
ently imaginable.  Lithuania  has  known  the 
good  of  democracy  and  today  unwittingly, 
and  unwillingly,  plays  a  great  role  in  clarify- 
ing the  immense  rewards  of  democracy.  At 
the  same  time  it  suffers  the  greatest  evil  from 
Communist  captivity.  The  bravery  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  in  their  suffering  will 
forever  be  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

I  must  say  the  Lithuanian  people  have 
proven  their  great  abilities  wherever  they 
have  been  free,  whether  in  this  country,  or  in 
Lithuania  between  1918  and  1940.  I  am  surfi 
Lithuanians  under  captivity  have  not  forgot- 
ten their  long  tradition  of  freedom,  and  that 
Lithuanians  wherever  they  are  will  work  for 
the  Independence  of  their  homeland.  Then 
from  out  of  its  present  sufferings,  a  new 
Lithuania  will  arise,  free  again,  and  ready  to 
rejoin  the  community  of  democratic  nations. 
That  day  will  surely  bring  the  greatest  Joy 
to  the  hearts  of  the  Lithuanian  and  Amer- 
ican people  alike. 

PiTTSTON,  Pa., 
February  16,  1964. 
The  Honorable  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
The  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Congressman  :  Enclosed  Is  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  memljers  of  SLA  Dis- 
trict 7;  IRKSA  District  5  and  the  Wyoming 
Valley  Tauras  Club. 

This  resolution  was  read  over  station 
WILK,  Wllkes-Barre,  Pa.,  today  to  com- 
memorate the  46th  anniversary  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania.  The  resolution  ex- 
presses the  dedication  to  the  freedom  of 
mankind,  and  that  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent  are  working  energetically  toward  the 


day  when  Lithuania  will  again  be  on  the  roll 
of  free  nations. 

Thanking  you,  for  your  continued  help  in 
our  fight.     I  remain 
Sincerely  Yours 

Mrs.  John  Batoras, 
Secretary  SLA.  Seventh  District. 


Resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
executive  board  members  of  the  Lithuanian 
Alliance  of  America,  District  7;  the  Roman 
Catholic  Alliance  of  America,  District  6;  and 
the  Tauras  Club  of  Luzerne  County,  at  a 
Joint  meeting. 

Whereas  February  16,  1964,  Is  the  46th  an- 
niversary of  the  establishment  of  Lithuania 
as  a  free  and  Independent  republic;  and 

Whereas  Communist  Soviet  Russia  con- 
tinues to  apply  a  policy  of  vicious  destruc- 
tion against  peoples  which  she  thinks  might 
stand  In  her  way  to  future  expansion  of 
world  communism;  and 

Whereas  the  Lithuanian  people  are  op- 
posed to  any  foreign  domination  of  their 
country,  and  oppose  the  communistic  form 
of  government;  and 

Whereas  the  eyes  of  the  unfortunate  are 
set  on  the  United  States  of  America  as  the 
champion  of  the  oppressed:  Therefore  be  It 
Resolved.  That  the  liberation  of  Lithuania 
and  other  captive  countries  be  reemphasized 
as  a  major  program  of  the  United  States  for- 
eign policy;  and  that  the  restoration  of  free- 
dom and  sovereign  rights  to  all  captive  na- 
tions be  the  goal. 

Adam  Mn.iAtT8iCAS, 
President  SLA.  District  7. 
Adolph  Norvasha, 

President,  District  5. 
Mrs.  John  Batohas, 
Secretary  SLA.  District  7. 
Daniel  Stadulis. 
President.  Tauras  Club. 

Citizens  of  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
area  gathered  February  16,  1964,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Lithuanian  So- 
ciety, at  the  Washington  Hotel.  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  for  the  observance  of  the  46th 
anniversary  of  the  restitution  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania,  after  due  delibera- 
tion, voted  the  following  resolutions  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Members  of 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  Republics  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia,  and  to  the  press: 

1.  We  wish  to  add  our  voices  to  other  ex- 
pressions by  fellow  American  citizens  of  their 
gratitude  to  the  several  succeeding  admin- 
istrations which,  ever  since  July  23,  1940, 
steadfastly  refused  to  recognize  the  fruits  of 
the  Hitler-Stalin  connivance  at  aggression 
and  continued  to  recognize  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  representatives  of  the  Re- 
publics of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  in 
the  United  States. 

2.  Viewing  with  gratification  the  steady 
progress  and  peaceful  accession  to  sovereign 
statehood  and  Independence  by  various 
peoples  on  the  Asian  and  African  continents 
since  World  War  II,  achieved  in  most  cases 
In  cooperation  with  countries  formerly  pos- 
sessed of  those  areas,  we  deplore  the  con- 
trary trend  In  Europe,  where  the  Muscovite 
Soviet  empire  reduced  to  colonial  status  a 
numljer  of  formerly  independent  states  with 
centuries-long  traditions  of  sovereignty  and 
which  had  played  an  active  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Christian  European  civili- 
zation, as  Lithuania  and  other  countries  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

3.  The  Washingtonlans,  Marylanders,  and 
Virginians  gathered  at  this  commemorative 
observance,  urgently  request  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  In  its  quest  for 
peace  with  liberty  and  Justice,  to  concern 
itself  more  actively,  with  the  urgent  problem 
of  removing  the  major  obstacle  to  peace  in 
Europe— by  actively  promoting  in  the  United 
Nations  and  In  meetings  with  the  leaders  of 
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the  soviet  union  the  efforts  to  restore  to 
the  people  of  Lithuania  and  other  similarly 
situated  countries  their  untranuneled  sov- 
ere^nty  and  to  provide  the  conditions  en- 
tbimg  these  people  to  choose  their  own  gov- 
^rnmlnt  without  the  presence  of  troops  of 
a  foreign  power  and  of  Its  political  arm. 

4  Finally  we  extend  our  greetings  and 
best  wishes  to  the  people  of  Lithuania  on 
the  occasion  of  their  cherished  Independence 
Day 
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Washington.  DC  February  16.  1964. 

(The  following  Is  a  summary  of  a  speech 
delivered  by  Joseph  Kajeckas.  Charg*  d  AI- 
falres  a. I  of  Lithuania,  at  a  luncheon  of  the 
American  Lithuanian  Society  of  Washington. 
D  C  and  also  comprises  the  substance  of  his 
remarks  delivered  In  translation  over  the 
Voice  of  America  on  February  16.  1964.  the 
46th  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  Declaration 
of  Independence.) 

On  this  46th  anniversary  of  Lithuania  s 
Declaration  of  Independence,  we  recall  that 
Lithuania  has  one  of  the  richest  histories  of 
any  of  the  states  of  Eastern  Europe,  for  she 
was  established  over  700  years  ago  by  King 
Mlndaugas.  Not  only  is  Lithuania's  herit- 
age an  ancient  one.  but  we  must  remember 
with  pride  that  she  was  once  one  of  the  larg- 
est nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 

At  the  same  time  we  recall  that,  when 
Lithuania  became  a  free  and  Independent 
member  of  the  family  of  nations  In  1918.  she 
embarked  on  an  enviably  Illustrious  path  of 
progress  In  agriculture.  Industry,  the  arts, 
and  the  allied  forms  of  self-determined  hu- 
man dignity  and  perfectibility. 

Now    the  proud  Lithuanian  state  Is  in  the 
grasp  of   a   toUlltarlan   regime   that   wUhes 
to  annihilate  even  the  memory  of  Lithuania  s 
golden  days  of   freedom   and   independence. 
But  the  United  States  and  other  nations  of 
the  free  world  have  refused  to  recognize  the 
Soviet  aggression  In  Lithuania  and  the  other 
Baltic  States:   this  has  been  repeatedly  em- 
phasized in  statements  of  several  American 
Presidents.  Including  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy, and  his  successor,  President  Johnson, 
who  3  days  ago  emphasized  that  the  role  of 
free  men   In  a  world  yearning   for  peace  Is 
to  stand  for  "what  Is  right,  what  Is  honorable, 
what  Is  enlightened."     In  the  face  of  such 
a  commitment,  the  words  uttered  almost  si- 
multaneously  by  Premier  Khrushchev   In   a 
state  letter  reek  of  pale  hypocrisy:    "M  the 
sovereignty  of  states  Is  not  an  empty  word 
written  down  In  the  United  Nations  Char- 
jgj.  «   •    •  ^hy  do  they  want  to  exclude  the 
Republic  of  Cyprus  from   •    •    •   the  benefits 
of    sovereignty?"      The    answer    Is    that    the 
Kremlin    wishes    to    subjugate    Cyprus    and 
Lithuania  and  the  world  to  its  own  Ideal  of 
arbitrary  political  and  economic  conformity: 
but    the    people    of    free    Lithuania    remain 
steadfastly  allied  with  all  those  who  promul- 
gate the  freedom  of  national  purpose,  human 
honor,  and  dignity.    May  the  rebirth  of  Lith- 
uania come  soon. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
birth   of   the   modern  Lithuanian  state 
goes  back  to  the  mid-13th  century,  when 
in  1253  the  country  was  united  under  the 
rule  of  a  single  monarch.    Since  that 
significant    date    Lithuania's    turbulent 
history    has    had    its   ups   and    downs. 
Marked  by  greatness  and  glory  during 
the  first  few  centuries,  misery  and  mis- 
fortune have  claimed  a  large  share  in 
the  lives  of  the  Lithuanian  people  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  last  200  years. 
During  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  Lith- 
uania became  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  great  states  in  all  Europe.     In  the 
I6th  century  Poland  and  Lithuania  were 
united  under  a  Lithuanian  king.     From 
then  on  the  fate  of  Lithuania  was  bound 
with  that  of  Poland.    Late  in  the  18th 


century,  when  Poland  lost  her  inde- 
pendence and  most  of  that  country  be- 
came part  of  czarist  Russia.  Lithuania 
shared  the  same  fate. 

For  more  than  100  years  stalwart  and 
stout-hearted  Lithuanians  suffered  un- 
der the  harsh  and  autocratic  Russian 
regime.  During  all  of  that  unhappy 
time  the  Lithuanians  did  not  lose  sight 
of  their  great  common  objective,  the  at- 
tainment of  national  independence.  In 
1918,  when  the  czarist  Russia's  decrepit 
regime  was  no  more,  proud  and  brave 
Lithuanians  proclaimed  their  political 
independence  on  February  16.  46  years 

ago.  . 

During  the  next  22  years,  prior  to  the 
tragic  events  of  1940.  all  friends  of  free- 
dom followed  the  steady  progress  made 
by  the  Lithuanians  in  their  newly  cre- 
ated independent  country  with  keen  in- 
terest.   All     Lithuanians     were     justly 
proud  of  the  splendid  record  of  their 
performance  during  those  two  peaceful 
decades.    Lithuania's  political,  econom- 
ic, social,  cultural,  and  intellectual  life 
had    developed    along    broad    and   pro- 
gressive democratic  lines.    During  that 
relatively  short  time  Lithuania  had  be- 
come a  model  democracy  in  northeast- 
'  em  Europe.    It  had  become  a  respected 
member  of  the  community  of  sovereign 
nations,  and  the  Lithuanian  people  were 
quite  content  with  their  lot. 

Early  in  the  last  war,  however,  inde- 
pendent Lithuania  became  a  casualty  of 
that  world-rocking  event.    First.  It  was 
brought  by  brute  force  under  the  heel 
of  the  Red  Army.    Then  It  was  made 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union.     In  1941,  when 
the  Nazi  and  Communist  tyrannies  be- 
gan to  wage  their  life-and-death  strug- 
gle, Lithuania  came  under  the  Nazi  re- 
gime.    Finally  toward  the  end  of  the 
war,  the  Red  army  came  In  once  more 
as  "liberator,"  and  It  has  been  there  as 
conqueror  ever  since.    This  Soviet-style 
"liberation  "  has  been  so  complete  that 
since  1945  Lithuania  has  been  sealed  off 
from  the  free  world.    Soviet  propaganda 
and  oppressive  measures  have  been  at 
work  trying  to  uproot  the  spirit  of  in- 
dependence   among     the    Lithuanians. 
These  llberty-lovlng  people  have  either 
been  silenced,  imprisoned,  or  carted  off 
in  freight  cars  to  distant  and  desolate 
parts  of  the  Soviet  Union.     They  were 
evicted  from  their  homes  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  and  their  place  was  colonized 
by    CoTfimunists    from    Asiatic    Russia. 
Under  such  sad  circumstances,  there  can 
hardly  be  a  celebration  of  national  In- 
dependence day  there. 

In  this  country  we  have  always  joined 
all  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  In 
the  celebration  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  As  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  gladly  do  this  again 
on  the  46th  anniversary  celebration  of 
that  historic  event,  and  In  unison  with 
all  these  loyal  and  patriotic  American 
citizens.  I  pray  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  from  Communist  to- 
talitarian tyranny. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also 
would  like  to  express  my  sentiments  re- 
garding Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 
Just  as  a  Lithuanian  pastor  has  opened 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  today 
with  a  prayer.  I  oCTer  a  prayer  for  all 
those  Lithuanian  men  and  women  who 


have  unselfishly  and  honestly  served 
their  God  and  their  country  and  the  un- 
dying ideals  of  their  noble  ancestors. 

It  is  sad  to  say  that  very  few  persons 
in  this  country  know  anything  at  aU 
about  the  Uthuanian  nation  In  particu- 
lar or  anything  in  general  about  that 
people    residing    on    the    northeastern 
Baltic  shores  of  Europe  from  time  im- 
memorial.   That  independent  state  was 
recently  among  the  smaller  countries  of 
Europe,  but  Lithuania  was  not  always  a 
tiny  Baltic  nation.    To  tell  the  story  of 
Lithuania,  its  past  and  present,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Lithuanian  nation  and  its 
national  aspirations,  would  be  to  present 
a  review  of  the  kaleidoscopic  changes 
that  have  marked  her  long  history.    A 
definite  and  unbroken  continuity  char- 
acterizes her  history  from  the  very  first 
days  of  her  appearance  as  an  organized 
political  entity  some  800  years  ago.    The 
Uthuanlans  and  Latvians  of  the  20th 
century    are    the    survivors    and    de- 
scendants  of   the   Asian   race,   one   of 
the  eastern  branches  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean   family.    In    medieval    times    the 
Lithuanian  kings  ruled  most  of  what  is 
now    Russia.    After    four    centuries   of 
union  with  the  Poles.  Uthuanla.  coveted 
by  imperial  Russia  for  its  Baltic  ports, 
fell  to  the  czar  when  Poland  was  dis- 
membered by   the  three  great  eastern 
powers  of  the  time.    Thus,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  19th  century  this  nation  was 
so  humiliated  by  suppression  of  its  na- 
tionality  by   the   Russian   Government 
that  even  its  name  was  denied  a  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.    Na- 
tional liberation  came  only  in  the  final 
year  of  World  War  I.    As  we  know,  yes- 
terday, February  16,  was  the  46th  anni- 
versary of  the  restoration  of  independ- 
ence of  this  proud  nation.    There  fol- 
lowed a  short  22  years  of  life  given  to 
Lithuania    as    an    independent    nation 
which  years  were  filled  with  threats  and 
deprivations,  but  the  people,  including 
the  thousands  of  Lithuanian  Americans, 
lived  happily  in  their  national  fulfUl- 
ment.    Then  they  fell  under  the  ruth- 
less boot  of  the  Soviets.    But  even  so.  the 
United  States  of  America  has  never  rec- 
ognized the  incorporation  of  Lithuania 
Into  the  Soviet  Union  and  we  continue 
to  maintain  diplomatic   relations  with 
representatives  of  the  free  RepubUc  of 
Lithuania. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  Llthuanlans-- 
bloodbrothers  with  us  In  their  love  of 
freedom.    No  man  can  know  a  Lithu- 
anian without  discovering  that  a  never- 
dying  passion  for  the  Independence  of 
his  country  Is  eating  Into  his  soul.    It  is 
a  wronged  nation.    The  demand  of  this 
most  oppressed  of  little  countries  shall 
receive  the  tenderest  sympathy  and  the 
most  practical  support  from  her  Just  and 
generous  bretheren.  the  American  people. 
These  are  a  people  whose  glorious  past 
and  then  renascence,  under  peculiarly 
moving  conditions,  are  surely  an  earnest 
of  great  future  achievement  in  all  con- 
structive activities.    We  must  recognize 
the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Lithu- 
anian people.    The  American  public,  so 
devoted  to  the  preservation  of  the  ideals 
of  liberty  and  freedom  and  human  dig- 
nity,   must    become    better    acquainted 
with  the  story  of  Uthuanla;  must  under- 
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stand  better  the  contributions  which  a 
people,  in  spite  of  various  and  tremen- 
dous obstacles  entirely  beyond  their 
control,  have  attempted  to  make  and 
have  made  toward  the  advancement  of 
civilization  and  the  increase  of  happier 
relations  among  the  members  of  that 
family  of  nations  with  which  the  Creator 
has  blessed  this  world.  I  entreat  all 
within  this  Chamber  not  to  forget  this 
Republic  that  was  first  to  fall  to  the 
Soviet  Bolsheviks.  We  must  all  remem- 
ber in  1964  the  proud  people  of  suffering 
Lithuania. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  the  annals  of  history  the 
Lithuanian  people  are  associated  with  a 
tradition  of  independence  of  spirit.  For 
centuries  theirs  was  an  independent 
country,  extending  at  one  time  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea.  Their  civiliza- 
tion was  advanced  beyond  that  of  all 
Eastern  Europe.  When  they  were  over- 
run by  the  Russians  hordes  from  the 
east.  It  was  only  physical  domination 
that  they  experienced.  The  culture,  the 
religion,  the  language,  the  traditions  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  never  succumbed 
to  the  many  efforts  at  Russification. 
Their  historical  independence  of  thought 
could  not  be  overcome. 

In  1918,  with  the  end  of  World  War 
I,  Lithuania  was  reborn  as  a  nation  and 
the  self-determination  of  its  people  be- 
came a  reality.  Political  freedom  was  to 
allow  a  renaissance  of  the  spirit  of  In- 
dependence which  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple had  preserved  beneath  the  yoke  of 
oppression.  It  is  that  rebirth  which  we 
celebrate  today. 

Though  political  freedom  was  to  be 
short-lived,  though  domination  by  Soviet 
Russia  was  to  come  with  World  War  II, 
this  tragedy  and  outrage  was  for  the 
Lithuanian  people  but  an  unfortunate 
episode  in  their  long  and  more  glorious 
history.  Their  separate  civilization, 
their  faith  In  the  future,  and  the  spirit 
of  Independence  are  as  alive  today  as 
ever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  that  a  resolu- 
tion unanimously  adopted  by  the  Liths 
Club  of  Shenandoah.  Pa.,  be  Inserted  In 
the  Record  following  my  remarks: 
LrrHs  Club.  Shenandoah,  Pa. 
Resolution    unanimously     adopted     at    the 

meeting  of  the  Llths  Club,  on  January  26, 

1964.  Shenandoah,  Pa. 

Whereas  on  the  16th  day  of  February 
1918.  Lithuania  proclaimed  her  independence 
and  Instituted  her  own  democratic  republic, 
which  In  a  short  22  years  made  great  prog- 
ress in  all  fields  of  endeavor;  and 

Whereas  by  the  treaty  of  Moscow  of  1920, 
Soviet  Russia  recognized  the  sovereignty  and 
Independence  of  Lithuania  and  voluntarily 
and  forever  renounced  all  sovereign  rights 
possessed  by  Russia  over  the  Lithuanian 
people  and  their  territory;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Government  on  July  23, 
1940,  condemned  such  aggression  and  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  Soviet  occupation  of 
Lithuania:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
Llths  Club  of  Shenandoah,  Pa.,  reaffirm  our 
adherence  to  the  American  democratic  prin- 
ciples of  government  and  pledge  our  support 
to  our  President  and  our  Congress  to  achieve 
lasting  peace,  freedom,  and  Justice  in  the 
world;  and  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  petition  our  Govern- 
ment and  ask  It  to  use  Its  Influence  and 
power  to  the  utmost,  so  that  Lithuania  and 


her   people   may   be   free   and   independent 
again;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be.  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  His  Excellency,  the  Honorable  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Hon- 
orable Dean  Rusk,  our  Ambasador  to  the 
United  Nations,  the  Honorable  Adlal  Steven- 
son, our  U.S.  Senators,  the  Honorable  Joseph 
S.  Clark  and  the  Honorable  Hugh  Scott, 
our  Congressman,  the  Honorable  George  M. 
Rhodes,  and  to  our  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Honorable  William  W.  Scranton. 
and  also  to  the  press. 

John  L.  Link, 

President. 

Edward  Desbince, 

Secretary. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
Lithuanians  constitute  one  of  the  small.- 
est  nationality  groups  in  Europe,  they 
have  had  their  grandeur  and  glory  in  the 
distant  past.  During  the  late  Middle 
Ages  theirs  was  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful kingdoms  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  as 
such  it  was  a  veritable  rampart  between 
the  Asiatic  hordes  Invading  Europe  and 
the  West.  At  the  same  time  they  were 
redoubtable  champions  of  Christianity 
in  that  part  of  Europe  for  centuries. 
Then,  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
they  lost  their  independence  and  lived 
under  the  czarist  regime  of  Russia  for 
more  than  100  years.  In  1918  they  re- 
gained their  independence,  only  to  lose 
It  again  very  early  in  the  last  war. 

Lithuanians  proclaimed  their  inde- 
pendence on  February  16  of  1918,  and 
thereafter  for  a  little  more  than  20  years 
they  lived  in  peace  In  their  liberated 
country.  Having  rebuilt  their  war-torn 
country,  and  having  put  their  homes  In 
order,  they  had  created  a  new  and  truly 
democratic  way  of  life  In  their  home- 
land. But  this  happy  period  seemed  like 
a  dream;  it  did  not  last  long.  Unfortu- 
nately what  happened  was  the  very 
worst  they  had  expected.  Soon  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  Lithuania  had  to 
deal  alone  with  its  implacable  foe  in  the 
East,  the  Soviet  Union.  Early  In  1940 
Soviet  troops  were  stationed  in  certain 
strategic  parts  of  the  country;  In  June 
It  was  occupied  by  the  Red  Army,  and  a* 
month  later  the  country  was  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Soviet  Union.  Since  those 
fateful  days  Lithuanians  have  not 
known  freedom  In  their  homeland.  To- 
day some  3  million  Lithuanians  are  suf- 
fering under  the  stern  and  unbending 
regime  of  Communist  totalitarian  tyr- 
anny. On  the  46th  anniversary  cele- 
bration of  their  Independence  day  we  all 
ardently  hope  and  pray  that  soon  they 
will  again  attain  their  independence  and 
live  in  peace  in  their  beloved  homeland. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  never 
dare  we  forget  that  the  precious  light 
of  freedom  in  Lithuania  has  been  snuffed 
out  by  the  ruthless  ambition  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  In  light  of  what  has  happened 
In  Lithuania  It  is  always  bitterly  ironic 
to  hear  the  Soviet  Union  hurl  accusa- 
tions of  colonialism  against  the  free  na- 
tions. Lithuania  had  once  been  a  free, 
independent,  viable  nation.  Neither  we 
nor  they  can  overlook  the  history  of  these 
46  years  when  we  witnessed  an  inde- 
pendent nation  become  enslaved.  Just 
so  long  as  we  remember,  just  so  long  will 
there  be  hope  of  the  dawn  of  that  day 


when  Lithuania  will  recover  its  right  to 
live  and  prosper  as  a  free  people. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
end  of  the  First  World  War  came  the 
ushering  in  of  a  new  era  to  a  large  group 
of  nationalities,  set  free  by  the  collapse 
of  the  old  order  and  the  doctrine  of  self- 
determination.  To  these  groups  came 
the  first  real  chance  in  decades  to  attain 
national  independence.  Such  was  the 
case  with  the  Lithuanian  people,  who  re- 
gained their  liberties  as  the  climax  of  the 
war  approached. 

For  several  centuries  the  brave  and 
patriotic  Lithuanians  had  been  deprived 
of  their  independence.  Their  country 
was  annexed  to  the  Russian  empire. 
During  that  time  they  endured  all  the 
harshness  and  brutality  of  an  unscrupu- 
lous alien  regime.  While  bearing  the 
almost  unbearable  yoke  of  C2»rist  Rus- 
sia's autocratic  regime  they  managed  to 
keep  alive  their  national  Ideal — the  Ideal 
of  national  political  independence.  It 
is  indeed  remarkable  how  a  few  million 
Lithuanians  succeeded  so  well  in  preserv- 
ing their  own  distinctive  tradition  and 
culture,  their  language,  their  national 
church,  and  avoided  being  swallowed  up 
in  the  polygot  Russian  Empire.  They 
persevered  in  their  hope  for  many,  many 
decades  and  in  1918,  when  the  leaders  of 
Lithuania  proclaimed  their  country's 
independence,  all  Lithuanians  joyfully 
saw  the  realization  of  their  most  cher- 
ished dream. 

During  the  score  of  years  which  sepa- 
rated the  two  World  Wars,  Lithuanians 
rebuilt,  and  indeed  practically  recreated, 
their  liberated  country.  In  the  course  of 
that  time  Lithuania  became  a  model  de- 
mocracy and  its  people  content  with 
their  lot.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
Lithuanian  people  could  not  change  the 
course  of  world  events;  and  when  aggres- 
sive nazism  and  communism  moved 
against  their  country,  it  became  a  victim 
of  these  ferocious  forces.  That  was  in 
mid- 1940.  At  the  end  of  the  last  war 
the  country  was  liberated  by  the  Red 
army  and  was  delivered  over  completely 
to  Soviet  communism. 

Since  then  Lithuania  has  been  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  ruthless  re- 
gime of  the  Kremlin  has  obliterated  all 
traces  of  freedom  and  independence  In 
that  once  progressive  democracy.  So  the 
celebration  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  is  accompanied  by  mixed  emotions — 
joy  and  happiness  at  the  memory  of  the 
momentous  events  of  1918.  but  grief  and 
sorrow  at  the  recollection  of  the  tragic 
fate  of  Lithuania  since  World  War  II. 
All  friends  of  Lithuania  in  the  free  world 
heartily  hope  that  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple will  soon  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
regain  the  freedom  they  enjoyed  In  the 
two  decades  between  the  wars. 

Mr.  DINGET.Ii.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  spite 
of  the  recent  thaw  In  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  have  not  forgotten  the 
submerged  Baltic  nationalities  that  yet 
remain  an  Integral  part  of  that  country. 
Today  we  celebrate  the  46th  anniversary 
of  the  independence  of  the  largest  of 
these  peoples,  the  Lithuanians,  who  de- 
clared their  independence  from  Russia 
on  February  16,  1918.  only  to  be  reen- 
slaved  by  them  during  World  War  II. 
This  once  mighty  European  state  was. 
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until  the  First  World  War.  a  province  of 
czarist  Russia,  following  the  callous  di- 
vision of  Poland  and  Lithuania  by  their 
powerful  neighbors  in  1795.  For  over  100 
years  the  brave  Lithuanians  had  resisted 
Russian  authoritarianismi  and  attempts 
at  Russification.  They  continued  to 
dream  of  the  time  when  they  could  throw 
off  the  Russian  yoke.  Their  opportunity 
came  in  1918,  the  year  that  the  Russian 
throne  finally  toppled  and  World  War  I 
ended. 

But  their  declaration  of  freedom  was 
not  to  go  unchallenged.  Red  armies 
fought  these  brave  patriots  to  reincor- 
porate this  Baltic  nation  into  the  new 
Communist  state.  But  their  aggression 
was  not  successful  and  they  were  beaten 
off.  In  the  ensuing  decades,  the  Lithu- 
anians, for  the  first  time  in  over  a  cen- 
tury, were  able  to  direct  their  own  affairs. 
Giant  strides  forward  were  made  in  agri- 
culture. Industry,  and  social  improve- 
ment. 

With  war  clouds  once  again  gathering 
over  Europe  in  the  late  1930s,  this  liberty 
was  not  destined  to  last  for  long.  Land- 
hungry  dictators,  eager  to  settle  their 
own  people  on  Lithuanian  soil,  had  long 
coveted  the  independent  Baltic  state. 
First  Germany,  then  Russia,  made  im- 
possible demands  on  Lithuania.  After 
years  of  great  hardships  suffered  under 
the  two  opposing  armies  during  which 
many  Lithuanians  were  killed,  deported, 
or  fled.  Lithuania  found  itself  once  more 
a  part  of  its  big  eastern  neighbor. 

We,  as  freedom-loving  Americans, 
have  never  accepted  this  usurpation  on 
the  part  of  Russia.  We  have  never  rec- 
ognized the  unrepresentative  Lithuanian 
Socialist  Republic,  but  continue  to  re- 
main true  to  the  former  regime.  We 
fought  in  two  World  Wars  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy  and  for  the 
self-determination  of  all  nations.  No 
matter  what  the  present  political  climate, 
we  have  not  forgotten  the  Baltic  peoples 
and  their  plight  under  Russian  rule.  We 
continue  to  support  them  in  their  hour 
of  subjugation  and  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  they  will  once  more  be  free. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Febru- 
ary 16  marks  the  46th  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania. 

I  should  like  to  join  my  colleagues  to- 
day in  calling  attention  to  that  im- 
portant anniversary.  Our  respects  today 
are  extended  to  Lithuanians  both  here  in 
this  country  and  those  living  behind  the 
wall  of  silence  under  a  bondage  that  may 
stifle,  but  can  never  break.  Lithuanian 
resistance  to  communism. 

The  peace-loving  people  of  Lithuania 
were  and  are  presently  subjugated  to  an 
alien  philosophy  which  denies  the  dignity 
of  man  and  deprives  him  of  his  freedom. 
However,  the  brave  people  of  Lithuania 
have  never  lost  their  fierce  desire  for 
liberty  and  are  hopeful  that  the  yoke  of 
Communist  oppression  will  be  lifted  from 
their  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  16.  1918.  the 
Lithuanian  people,  after  centuries  of 
czarist  domination,  established  their  own 
government  and  proclaimed  their  inde- 
pendence This  period  of  independence 
was  maintained  until  1940.  when  Lithu- 
ania was  again  brought  under  Russia 
rule. 


It  is  my  desire  that  the  political,  reli- 
gious and  cultural  freedom  of  the  Lithu- 
anian people  should  be  a  continuing  ob- 
jective of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

By  commemorating  this  objective  to- 
day, we  remind  all  Americans,  not  only 
those  of  Lithuanian  descent,  that  Lithu- 
ania once  again  will  enjoy  those  freedoms 
which  we  cherish. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  we  raise  our  voices 
today  to  pledge  that  we  support  Lithu- 
anian efforts  to  roll  back  the  heavy  hand 
of  oppression.  Then  this  small  and 
valiant  country  will  once  more  take  its 
rightful  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

This  is  our  earnest  hope  and  heartfelt 

goal. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday.  February  16.  we  commemorated 
the  46th  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  On  that  day 
in  1918.  after  more  than  125  years  of 
Russian  oppression,  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple once  more  joined  the  ranks  of  free- 
men. They  declared  their  will  to  advance 
the  dignity  and  freedom  of  individ- 
uals and  commenced  to  build  a  gov- 
ernment in  the  great  western  democratic 
tradition. 

They  also  rejoiced  in  the  independence 
obtained  by  their  fellow  Baltic  nations — 
Estonia  and  Latvia. 

Lithuania  was  a  model  of  social  and 
economic  progress  in  a  free  democratic 
society  from  1918  to  1940,  when  World 
War  n,  occupation,  and  chaos  thrust 
upon  it  the  yoke  of  Communist  oppres- 
sion. For  24  years  Lithuania  has  not 
known  the  meaning  of  freedom  but  for 
24  years  the  Lithuanian  people  have  kept 
in  their  hearts  the  bright  hope  of  even- 
tual freedom. 

On  this  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence. I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the 
thousands  of  Lithuanian-Americans  and 
their  friends  in  paying  tribute  to  this 
brave  little  country,  to  her  patriots,  and 
to  her  love  of  freedom.  I  join  them  also 
In  their  hopes  and  prayers  that  Lithu- 
ania will  once  more  take  her  place  in  a 
bright  and  free  world. 

The  Lithuanian  people  in  their  op- 
pressed homeland,  as  throughout  the 
entire  free  world,  recognize  that  their 
freedom  cannot  be  regained  unless  other 
captive  nations  are  rid  of  the  Commu- 
nist yoke.  They  provide  leadership  in 
coordinating  the  activities  of  the  entire 
anti -Communist  groups  in  exile,  espe- 
cially with  their  fellow  Baltic  nations, 
Latvia  and  Estonia. 

Their  leadership,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
perseverance,  will  be  rewarded  by  the 
restoration  of  their  Independence. 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday. February  16.  marked  the  46th 
anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  Lithu- 
ania's independence.  It  is  a  fitting  oc- 
casion on  which  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
brave  and  freedom-loving  people  of  Lith- 
uania, a  country  small  in  size  but  great 
In  Its  tradition  of  courage  and  persever- 
ance. 

Through  long  years  of  foreign  domina- 
tion. Lithuanians  struggled  for  their 
cherished  dream  of  freedom  and  self- 
determination.  On  February  16.  1918. 
that  dream  became  a  reality  when — In 
the  wake  of  the  breakup  of  the  German 
Empire  and  the  overthrow  of  the  czarist 


Russian  regime — this  small  Baltic  nation 
proclaimed  Its  Independence. 

The  two  decades  which  followed  bore 
impressive  witness  to  tfie  skill  and  deter- 
mination of  the  free  Lithuanian  people 
as  they  successfully  established  a  demo- 
cratic and  progressive  state  and  made 
great  advances  In  all  spheres  of  national 
life.  But  In  1940.  as  war  again  ravaged 
Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  reannexed  the 
small  state  on  Its  northwestern  border 
and  Lithuania's  brave  venture  as  an  In- 
dependent nation  was  crushed. 

Soviet  Russia  has  carried  on  an  un- 
ceasing campaign  of  "Russification" 
since  then.  In  an  attempt  to  totally 
absorb  the  proud  nation  of  Lithuania  Into 
the  Soviet  Union.  With  the  strength 
that  has  characterized  their  history,  the 
Lithuanians  have  resisted  all  such  efforts 
to  destroy  their  centuries-old  national 
traditions  and  culture 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  Soviet  Incorporation  of  Lithu- 
ania, refusing  to  accept  as  permanent 
the  cruel  and  oppressive  rule  which  has 
been  imposed  upon  her  nearly  3  million 
people.  During  this  week,  as  we  acclaim 
the  fortitude  and  courage  of  the  men  and 
women  of  Lithuania,  we  in  the  United 
States  join  with  Lithuanians  and  all  free- 
dom-loving men.  In  the  hope  and  prayer 
that  this  great  land  and  her  long-suffer- 
ing people  will  once  again  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  and  the  pride  of  national 
identity  as  a  free  and  independent  na- 
tion. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Febru- 
ary 16  marks  the  46th  anniversary  of  the 
restoration  of  Independence  of  Lithu- 
ania and  it  Is  appropriate  Indeed  that  all 
true  Americans  should  pause  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  valor,  gallantry,  and  spirit  of 
the  liberty-loving  Litliuanian  people.  It 
is  well  for  us  today,  once  again,  to  give 
expression  to  our  sincere  assurances  of 
continued  Interest,  continued  sympathy 
and  our  continued  will  to  render  assist- 
ance to  the  great,  historic  nation  of  Lith- 
uania. 

This  is  an  occasion  for  all  of  us  to  r»- 
dedicate  our  purpose  with  vigorous  deter- 
mination to  the  liberation  of  Lithuania 
and  the  other  small,  helpless  nations  that 
have  been  dragged  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain by  a  combination  of  bestial  violence, 
unconscionable  diplomacy,  and  subver- 
sive infiltration. 

The  heel  of  tyranny  can  never  erase 
the  glories  and  achievements  of  the 
patriotic  Lithuanian  people,  nor  can  It 
eradicate  their  zeal  for  freedom  and  their 
determination  to  seek  liberation  from  op- 
pression. 

As  I  have  stated  so  msmy  times,  there 
can  be  no  compromise  on  the  great  hu- 
man questions  of  destiny  of  free  peoples. 
It  Is  fitting  that  on  this  46th  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  Independence  we  should 
pledge  anew  to  all  small  nations  under 
the  yoke  of  Soviet  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion our  determination  to  work  for  the 
restoration  of  freedom  to  these  unhappy 
lands. 

Let  us  send  to  the  afflicted  Lithuanian 
people  the  strong  message  of  assurance 
that  their  friends  in  America  remain 
with  them  in  their  afflictions  and  adver- 
sities and  that  the  Cor^ress  of  the  United 
States  extends  the  hand  of  friendship 
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and  renews  Its  pledge  of  devoted  Inter- 
est In  the  sacred  cause  of  Lithuanian 
freedom  and  independence. 

Let  It  be  known  by  the  great  freedom- 
loving  Lithuanian  people  and  by  all  op- 
pressed peoples  that  the  fight  for  free- 
dom is  our  fight  because  It  is  the  fight 
for  liberty,  democracy,  justice,  morality, 
and  human  decency. 

Notwithstanding  the  dark  clouds  of 
oppression  that  spread  over  that  proud 
land,  the  indomitable  proud  spirit  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  is  still  undiminished, 
still  vibrant  and  strong,  and  still  un- 
quenchable. Let  us  then  express  our 
determination  and  hopes  for  a  free  Lith- 
uania to  take  her  rightful  place  among 
the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

Let  us  resolve  to  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  speed  the  day  when  the  gallant 
people  of  Lithuania  can  live  as  free  men 
and  women. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ironic, 
yes,  and  sadder  still,  that  to  commemo- 
rate the  46th  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania, 
we  must  proclaim  our  conviction  that 
Lithuania  ought  to  be  free. 

Having  overcome  Russian  oppression 
in  1918  to  become  a  prosperous  and  pro- 
gressive democracy,  this  gallant  nation 
was.  for  22  years,  a  respected  member  of 
the  world  community  of  free  nations. 

But  the  turn  of  International  events 
In  the  late  thirties,  the  story  of  Russian 
Intrigue  and  treachery.  Is  well  known, 
and  culminated  in  the  crushing  Invasion 
of  the  Baltic  States.  The  autonomous 
Republic  of  Lithuania  of  1940  was  no 
more  the  independent  Republic  of  Lithu- 
ania of  the  past  22  years. 

From  that  black  day  imtil  now,  this 
so-called  automous  Republic  has  had  no 
free  elections,  has  had  few  foreign  visi- 
tors: It  has,  In  fact,  been  Isolated  from 
the  free  world. 

But  In  that  Isolated  homeland  still 
burns  the  eternal  flame  of  liberty,  un- 
quenchable in  a  freedom -loving  people. 

We  must  nourish  that  flame;  we  must 
not  allow  it  to  die  down.  I  have  urged 
that  prompt  committee  action  be  taken 
on  my  bill,  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
96.  so  that  the  Members  of  this  freely 
elected  legislative  body  may  have  the  op- 
portunity to  reaffirm  their  belief  that  all 
peoples  should  have  that  basic  right  of 
free  elections;  to  express  to  the  President 
its  desire  for  the  continuation  of  the 
American  policy  of  nonrecognition  of  the 
unlawful  absorption  of  these  Baltic 
States,  for  the  continued  recognition  of 
the  diplomatic  and  consular  offices  of 
these  Republics  as  the  lawful  representa- 
tives of  the  three  nations  of  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  United  Nations  action  on  behalf 
of  these  enslaved  peoples. 

The  following  resolutions  not  only  en- 
dorse my  proposals,  but  exemplify,  as 
well,  the  emotions  of  not  only  the  Lithu- 
anian-American community,  but  of  lib- 
erty-loving people  everywhere: 

Resolution  of  Knights  of  Lithuania. 

Council  29.  Newark.  N.J. 

Whereas   on   February    16.    1918.   46   years 

ago.  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  was  declared 

a  free  and  independent  state  by  the  Council 

of  Lithuania  in  Vilnius,  and 

Whereas  in  commemoration  of  this  46th 
anniversary,    Americans   of   Lithuanian   de- 


scent rededicate  themselves  to  the  cause  of 
Lithuania's  Independence,  which  in  1940 
was  brutally  invaded  by  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment of  Soviet  Russia  In  violation  of  Its 
treaty  obligations.  Imposing  to  date  upon  the 
people  of  Lithuania  a  most  ruthless  regime 
of  Communist  dictatorship  and  colonialism 
and  reducing  the  people,  to  the  status  of 
colonial  slaves;  and 

Whereas  Russia  had  nb  right  to  Impose 
her  win  upon  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
Lithuania,  she  must  get  out  of  Lithuania  at 
once  and  leave  Lithuania  to  rule  herself. 
Furthermore.  Russia  must  take  the  steps 
to  return  all  nationals  to  the  homeland  of 
Lithuania. 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Government  continues  to 
refuse  to  recognize  the  unjust  enslavement 
of  Lithuania  by  Russia.  Our  Government 
should  continue  to  refuse  and  also  demand 
that  the  free  world  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  force  Russia  to  leave  Lithuania  so  that 
Lithuania  may  rule  herself. 

There  can  be  no  real  Joy  In  the  observance 
of  this  anniversary,  for  we  know  that  the 
people  of  Lithuania,  now  subjected  to  the 
tryrannical  rule  of  Soviet  Russia,  are  pro- 
hibited from  observing  It. 

We  must  continue  in  our  refusal  to  rec- 
ognize this  forcible  seizure  of  Lithuania. 
To  keep  alive  the  cause  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom everywhere,  we  must  continue  to  strive 
for  the  restoration  of  independence  to  the 
people  of  Lithuania  and  the  Baltic  States. 
Kazys  Sipaila, 

President. 
Joan   Yankauskas, 

Secretary. 

Resolution  of  Newark  Ltthttanian  Ladies 
Club 

Whereas  Lithuania,  the  land  of  our 
ancestors,  enjoyed  a  free  and  Independent 
existence  from  1918  until  June  1940,  when 
the  Soviet  Union  by  subversion  and  force 
Invaded  and  occupied  the  country,  and  still 
rules  and  oppresses  the  Lithuanian  nation 
to  this  day;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  strongly  denounced  the  unlawful 
Soviet  seizure  of  Lithuania  and  the  other 
Balttc  States,  and  rightly  does  not  recognize 
the  illegal  annexation  and  Moscow -Imposed 
rule  of  these  countries;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  keeps  seeking 
ways  and  means,  direct  and  indirect,  to  gain 
recognition  of  its  illegal  colonialism  In  the 
Baltic  States,  for  this  purpose  recently  offer- 
ing a  nonaggresslon  treaty  between  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  bloc,  and  an  agreement  to  settle 
all  boundary  disputes  without  the  use  of 
armed  force :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  our  Government  to 
be  wary  of  entering  into  any  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  which  would  Imply  the 
recognition  of  Soviet  rule  In  the  presently 
captive  states,  freeze  the  present  boundaries 
and  territory  designations,  and/or  preclude 
the  possibility  for  the  Lithuanians  and  other 
captive  people  to  use  whatever  means  would 
be  necessary  and  available  at  an  opportune 
moment  In  order  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
onerous  Soviet  yoke  and  regain  their  freedom 
and  Independence;  be  It 

Resolved,  To  urge  our  Senators  and  the 
Members  of  Congress  from  our  districts  to 
supp>ort  the  Introduction  by  the  United 
States  of  the  case  of  the  Baltic  States  and 
other  Soviet  enslaved  nations  before  the  ap- 
propriate body  of  the  United  Nations;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President 
of  the  United  States;  and  copies  thereof  to: 
the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State; 
the  Senators  from  our  State;  the  Congress- 
men from  our  district;  local  press. 

Eva   M.   Treciokas, 

President. 
Mrs.  Stella  Gaubis, 

Secretary. 


Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  happy,  indeed,  to  Join  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  my  fellow  Representatives  here,  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  great  people  of 
Lithuania  and  our  own  Lithuanian- 
Americans  who  are  celebrating  the  46th 
annivertsary  of  Lithuania's  independ- 
ence. 

Today  we  extend  a  further  message  of 
hope  that  the  valiant  people  of  Lithu- 
ania will  soon  be  freed  again  from  the 
cruel  persecution  they  are  now  suffering 
under  Communist  subjugation. 

But  we,  who  are  free,  have  the  obliga- 
tion to  do  more  than  that.  It  Is  our 
duty  to  repeatedly  publicize  to  the  world 
the  tragic  truth  of  Lithuanian  oppres- 
sion under  Russian  tyranny. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  just  offer  hope  to 
the  Lithuanian  people.  We  must  show 
them  that  we  are  as  resolute  as  they  are 
in  our  common  fight  against  the  Com- 
munist enemy. 

The  subjugated  people  of  Lithuania 
can  take  heart  in  observances  such  as 
these  and  in  our  national  policy  of  re- 
fusing to  recognize  the  Soviet  Union's 
annexation  of  Lithuania. 

As  long  as  we  keep  alive  the  shameful 
truth  about  Communist  treatment  of 
Lithuania  we  keep  alive  the  hopes  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  for  eventual  freedom 
and  independence. 

Let  us  remember  that  a  tyrannical  re- 
gime, founded  on  falsehoods  and  terror, 
cannot  last  because  it  sows  the  seeds  of 
its  own  destruction. 

In  the  same  sense,  let  us  remember 
that  a  nation  of  Christian  traditions, 
such  as  Lithuania,  has  inherent  in  it  the 
qualities  to  guarantee  its  perseverance 
and  preservation. 

There  can  be  no  question  In  our  minds 
or  In  our  hearts  that  the  brave  Lithua- 
nian people  will  one  day  be  free  and  In- 
dependent again.  May  divine  providence 
speed  that  happy  day  for  Lithuania  and 
the  restoration  of  world  peace  and  good 
will  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  only 
the  marked  sadness  of  this,  the  46th  an- 
niversary of  the  restoration  of  Lithu- 
ania's independence  as  a  free  nation, 
mars  the  conscience  of  the  free  people  of 
the  world. 

The  sufferings  of  Its  people  in  the  iron 
grip  of  Soviet  rule,  first  under  the  czarist 
oppression  for  123  years  and  now  under 
Soviet  tyranny  and  slavery  since  1940, 
have  not  destroyed  the  will  of  its  people 
to  be  free.  This  brave  race,  cultured  in 
the  glorious  traditions  of  its  heroic  lead- 
ers dating  before  the  Christian  era,  fac- 
ing the  many  sufferings  of  her  people 
with  tolerance  and  with  prayers  to  the 
Almighty,  courageously  awaits  the  day 
of  her  liberation  from  Soviet  domina- 
tion. 

The  seven  mass  deportations  of  her 
citizens  and  many  lesser  ones — 2,000  to 
3,000  a  month — totaling  600,000  souls, 
has  failed  to  quench  this  brave  nation's 
thirst  for  the  freedom  of  those  enslaved 
within  and  without  her  borders.  One- 
fourth  of  her  sons  have  been  transported 
to  the  interior  of  Russia,  as  slaves. 
Thousands  have  died  in  prison  camps  and 
exile.  Thus,  through  mass  fear,  the 
inevitable   weakening   of   her   patriotic 
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national  will  lies  diluted  in  despair,  ques- 
tioning if  freedom  will  ever  be  realized. 

The  great  problem  confronting  the 
United  States,  is  can  we  really  maintain 
our  own  institutions  of  freedom  for 
long— as  we  view  the  encroachments 
made  by  the  Communists  upon  the  free 
nations  of  the  world— each  falling  within 
its  aura  of  godless  enslavement. 

The  United  States  must  now  move  with 
celerity  to  curb  the  menace  at  our  own 
doorstep.  This  administration  has  the 
responsibility  of  enforcing  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  on  the  North  and  South  Ameri- 
can Continents.  Our  neighboring  na- 
tions are  now  alerted  to  the  communis- 
tic practices  that  have  led  to  domination 
of  other  nations  of  the  world. 

We  must  keep  building  our  military 
strength— we  must  use  every  force  to  re- 
lease the  small  nations  throughout 
Europe  and  the  Baltic  areas.  The  West 
must  continue  to  force  its  preparedness 
programs  to  the  extreme  of  our  national 
abilities,  in  order  to  prevail  we  must  be 
the  strongest  militarily  and  so  give  con- 
fidence to  the  new  nations  of  the  East 
and  Africa,  so  that  no  one  will  dare  con- 
trovert our  desires  to  keep  the  world  of 
free  men  free. 

The  nations  now  enslaved  must  be 
freed— Christianity  must  prevail,  in 
order  to  survive.  The  bodies  of  men  may 
be  enslaved,  but  the  "self."  "the  spirit." 
"the  soul."  can  never  be  lost  to  tyranny. 
Lithuania  must  be  saved.  Her  inde- 
pendence must  be  restored.  The  dignity 
of  man  can  only  be  preserved  through 
free  institutions  to  protect  it.  America 
is  the  one  hope  that  keeps  alive  the  fires 
of  freedom  among  all  men— let  us  not 
let  them  down.  We  are  prepared  to 
march  in  freedom's  name — with  God's 
guidance,  victory  will  be  ours. 

Mr.  TOLL.     Mr.  Speaker.  In  this  coun- 
try there  are  undoubtedly  many  people 
_who  take  July  4  for  granted,  who  look 
forward  to  parades  and  outings,  but  who 
give  scarcely  a  second  thought  to  what 
this  day  means  in  our  history.   This  can- 
not be  true  for  a  Lithuanian  on  February 
16.  whether  he  is  one  of  over  a  million 
Americans    of    Lithuanian    descent,    or 
whether  he  is  one  of  almost  3  million 
Lithuanians  living  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, or  one  of  thousands  languishing  in 
Soviet  camps.    No  Lithuanian  can  forget 
that   February    16  is  the  day   that  his 
country  achieved  its  independence  after 
a  long  struggle  against  Russian  imperial- 
ism: no  Lithuanian  can  forget  that  this 
day  must  be  observed  in  secrecy  and  fear 
if  it  can  be  observed  at  all  in  his  country 
today.    For  today,  the  Russian  czar  has 
been  replaced  by  the  Soviet  commissar, 
and  Lithuania  has  become  one  among 
many  colonies  of  the  Soviet  Union— its 
independence  snuffed  out  by  the  totali- 
tarian wind. 

It  behooves  us  on  this  occasion  to  re- 
member the  common  interests  of  all  who 
cherish  freedom,  and  to  remember  the 
common  threat  that  faces  all  who  cherish 
freedom.  That  threat  will  recede  only 
when  the  Soviet  Union  relinquishes  its 
hold  over  the  many  states  which  it  has 
subjugated.  Let  us  join  our  hopes  to 
those  of  the  Lithuanians  today,  and  let 
us  remind  ourselves  that  the  freedom 
they  hold  In  their  hearts  is  our  free- 
dom, too. 


Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  1964 
people  of  Lithuanian  descent  will  mark 
three  important  anniversaries:  the  713th 
anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the  Lith- 
uanian state,  the  711th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Uthuanian  kingdom 
and  the  46th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Republic  of  Uthuania 
in  1918.  Once  again,  however,  there  is 
little  cause  for  celebration  on  these  occa- 
sions, for  Lithuania  is  still  under  the 
Soviet  yoke  of  oppression. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  succeeded  in  ob- 
literating the  territorial  boundaries  of 
Lithuania,  and  its  independent  govern- 
ment, but  it  cannot  crush  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Lithuanian  people  to  achieve 
freedom  and  Independence  once  again. 
In  our  preoccupation  with  world  crises 
we  must  never  forget  the  gallant  striig- 
gle  of  these  people  for  liberty.  I  have 
introduced  a  resolution  calling  for  more 
vigorous  efforts  to  achieve  freedom  for 
Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic  States 
and  I  hope  that  we  will  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity of  this  anniversary  occasion  to 
take  positive  action. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  Americans  enjoy  the  great- 
est individual  freedom  and  prosperity  in 
the  world.  Our  Government  acts  in  the 
name  of  the  people,  is  elected  through 
universal  sufferage.  and  is  the  instru- 
ment of  the  wishes  of  all  Americans. 
How  fortunate  we  are  that  we  can  live 
in  an  age  and  a  country  where  exist  such 
conditions.  But  we  have  it  so  good,  per- 
haps we  are  forgetful  about  those  many 
people  around  the  world  who  suffer  pri- 
vation and  personal  agony  every  day. 

February  16.  1964.  is  the  46th  anni- 
versary of  one  of  the  most  long-suffering 
small  countries  in  the  world — Lithuania. 
Lithuanians  once  knew  freedom  also. 
They  freely  elected  their  own  govern- 
ment. They  worked  hard  together  to 
produce  more,  share  more,  and  live  bet- 
ter. But  all  of  this  was  crushed  by  the 
conquering  power  of  the  Communist 
Soviet  Union.  Taking  advantage  of  its 
greatly  superior  military  power.  Russia 
bullied,  threatened  and  finally  forced 
Lithuania  to  capitulate,  supposedly  to 
prevent  imminent  action  by  Nazi  Ger- 
many. 

Actually,  once  Russian  Communist 
troops  were  in  Lithuania,  many  of  its 
citizens  were  executed  without  trial, 
forcibly  removed  from  the  coastal  areas 
and  settled  elsewhere,  deprived  of  land 
without  compensation  and  forced  into 
collectives,  drafted  into  forced-labor 
gangs,  and  forced  into  many  other  con- 
ditions of  servitude  and  colonial  sup- 
pression. A  farcical  Communist  govern- 
ment without  any  popular  support  what- 
soever was  established  and  still  rules 
Lithuania,  propped  up  by  Soviet  bayo- 
nets. 

Thus  today  we  see  the  spectacle  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  crying  out  support  for  new 
nations,  claiming  a  population  of  220 
million  people,  of  whom  approximately 
110  million  are  non-Russian  captives. 
This  kind  of  Imperialism  is  the  challenge 
which  faces  Americans  today.  If  we  stir 
ourselves  and  look  around  on  this  Lith- 
uanian Independence  Day.  we  can  see 
that  we  Indeed  enjoy  a  unique  and  peace- 
ful existence.  We  must  also  see  that  our 
work  is  not  done.    The  forces  of  evil,  of 


terror,  of  hunger  and  war.  stUl  linger  In 
many  corners  of  the  world.  Our  task  Is 
not  finished.  We  must  work  harder  and 
never  give  up  hope  for  the  people  suf- 
fering like  the  Lithuanians,  on  this,  their 
46th  anniversary. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  many  tragedies  in  human  history, 
the  senseless  subjection  of  the  Baltic 
people  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia, 
by  the  Red  Army,  was  surely  one  of  the 
most  tragic.  Between  1920  and  1940 
these  countries  became  respected  mem- 
bers of  the  community  of  free  nations. 
They  were  progressive,  democratic  na- 
tions. Only  the  chaos  of  difficult  times 
allowed  them  to  disappear  behind  the 
Communist  wall  without  overwhelming 
protest  from  the  world. 

Since  they  did  disappear,  far  too  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  their  state, 
and  to  the  many  barbarities  inflicted  on 
them  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  peaceful 
hardworking  Lithuanian -American  citi- 
zens, who  still  maintain  an  active  inter- 
est in  Lithuania,  and  indeed,  the  Lith- 
uanian people  themselves,  deserve  every 
effort  to  inform  the  small  helpless  coun- 
tries which  the  Soviet  Union  seeks  to 
befriend,  about  the  true  conditions  in 
Lithuania. 

As  part  of  the  worldwide  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day  celebration,  we  should 
send  our  best  wishes  and  encouragement 
to  the  Lithuanian-American  Council,  its 
affiliate,  the  Lithuanian-American  in- 
formation center,  and  all  other  groups 
who  actively  support  liberty  for  the  Lith- 
uanian and  other  captive  people. 

Mrs.     FRANCES     P.     BOLTON.     Mr. 
Speaker,   today   the  Lithuanian  people 
celebrate  the  46th  anniversary  of  their 
own  declaration  of   Independence.    On 
February  16,  1918.  this  new  nation  was 
established    after    centuries    of    czarlst 
domination.    When  the  Bolsheviks  seized 
power  in  Russia  they  soon  attacked  their 
weaker,  smaller  neighbors.  However,  fol- 
lowing many  bitter  battles,  the  Lithua- 
nian people  emerged  triumphant.     On 
July   19.    1920,   the  Soviet  Government 
signed    a   peace   treaty   declaring    that 
thereby  it  would  "voluntarily  and  for- 
ever renounce  all  sovereign  rights  pos- 
sessed by   Russia  over   the  Lithuanian 
people  and  their  territory."    We  all  know 
the  history  of  Soviet  treaty  violations  in 
subsequent  years.    Today  the  communl- 
zation  of  Lithuania  is  as  intense  as  ever. 
Can  there  be  any  hope  for  the  future  of 
freedom. 

The  commemoration  of  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence has  a  deeper  meaning  for 
free  men.  The  agony  of  these  subjugated 
people  serves  as  a  reminder  to  us  of  the 
naivete,  ignorance,  lack  of  foresight  and 
fortitude  that  led  to  the  Soviet  conquest 
of  Eastern  Europe  at  the  close  of  World 
War  II.  The  courage  of  the  Lithuanians, 
evidenced  by  their  obstinate  refusal  to 
accept  tyranny,  inspires  all  of  us  to  work 
harder  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 

This  celebration,  moreover,  reminds 
the  world  of  the  indivisibility  of  freedom 
and  the  worthlessness  of  Communist 
pledges. 

Finally.  In  celebrating  the  independ- 
ence that  Lithuanians  no  longer  enjoy, 
we  are  performing  an  act  of  dedication 
to  the  future,  an  act  of  enduring  faith 
In  the  triumph  of  freedom  over  slavery. 
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Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  Am- 
erican political  philosophy  Is  the  belief 
in  the  right  of  every  person  and  every 
nation  to  pursue  its  own  way  of  life  and 
to  determine  its  own  destiny.  In  World 
War  I  we  fought  in  order  that  many  of 
the  suppressed  nationalities  in  the  large 
empire  systems  of  Central  Europe  might 
once  again  emerge  into  nationhood. 
One  of  these  national  groups  was  the 
Lithuanians  whose  declaration  of  inde- 
dependence  on  February  16.  1918.  we 
commemorate  today.  For  over  100 
years,  after  it  had  been  forcibly  taken 
over,  Lithuania  had  been  a  part  of  the 
sprawling  Russian  Empire,  but  the  Lith- 
uanians had  refused  to  abandon  their 
unique  language  and  culture  in  the  face 
of  czarlst  Russification  pressure.  Nu- 
merous revolts  in  this  period  attest  to 
the  determination  of  the  Lithuanians 
not  to  bow  in  front  of  their  overlords. 

But  the  independence  of  Lithuania 
was  not  long  to  last.  Sandwiched  In 
with  the  other  Baltic  States,  between 
the  two  dictatorships  in  Germany  and 
Russia,  Lithuania  was  not  long  able  to 
withstand  their  expansionist  pressure. 
After  enduring  one  and  then  the  other, 
Lithuania  ended  the  war  as  a  part  of 
Russia  In  the  form  of  a  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic.  We,  as  a  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple, could  not  condone  the  sham  which 
accompanied  the  vote  In  Lithuania 
merging  that  state  with  Russia.  We 
have  continued  to  recognize  the  former 
Lithuanian  Government  and  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  Lithuanians  In  their 
yearning  for  an  independent  state  which 
we  believe  is  their  right.  On  the  46th 
anniversary  of  their  Independence  day, 
we  salute  the  gallant  Lithuanian  people. 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though yesterday  was  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence day.  there  were  no  flags  flying 
In  that  nation.  Although  February  16 
was  the  46th  anniversary  of  the  restora- 
tion of  independent  Lithuania  after 
World  War  I.  there  were  no  rockets  and 
no  firework  displays.  For  this  nation  Is 
no  longer  independent.  She  has  been 
ruled  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Yet,  although  now  part  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
Lithuanians  all  over  the  world  nurture 
that  small  spark  of  freedom  which  burns 
brightly  Inside  all  of  us  who  cherish 
liberty. 

Much  of  the  Lithuanian  population  has 
been  transported  into  the  Soviet  Union 
and  many  Russians  have  moved  to  the 
fertile  soil  of  Lithuania — property  has 
been  confiscated  and  churches  closed — 
but  hope  has  not  died.  Hope  remains 
partly  because  we.  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  this  administration,  and 
our  Government  has  not  recognized  the 
incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States  by  the 
Russians. 

In  1918.  Lithuania  for  a  short  time  be- 
came a  free  member  of  the  family  of 
nations.  Tragically,  through  foreign 
aggression  she  lost  her  freedom  as  first 
the  Germans  in  1939,  and  then  the  Rus- 
sians after  World  War  II,  swallowed  her 
land  and  population.  But,  we  the  people 
of  the  United  States  desire,  with  free 
Lithuanians  living  everywhere,  that  in- 
dependence and  liberty  will  be  restored 


to  their  homeland.  We  will  hope  that 
some  day  In  the  not  too  distant  future 
Sooiet  troops  will  be  withdrawn,  the  ex- 
iles will  be  returned,  and  free  elections 
will  be  restored.  And,  on  this  occasion 
we  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  fight  for 
democracy,  not  only  in  the  Baltic  States 
but  all  over  the  earth. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  any 
people  who  have  withstood  for  more  than 
a  century  and  a  quarter  continued  for- 
eign domination  and  oppression  from  a 
ruthless  and  tyrannical  neighbor,  and 
still  survive,  deserve  the  high  praise  of 
all  free  people. 

Lithuanians  deserve  this  praise;  for 
even  though  they  have  been  dominated 
for  many  generations,  first  by  Imperial 
Russia  and  now  by  Soviet  Russia,  they 
remain  vigorously  Independent  In  na- 
tional spirit. 

Today  the  Lithuanians  are  ruled  by  a 
far  more  ruthless  master  than  was  the 
case  during  the  pre-World  War  I  Im- 
perial Russian  period.  Policies  of  Rus- 
sification  were  vigorously  Imposed  and 
Lithuanian  nationality  was  relegated  to 
an  inferior  status  in  the  days  of  czarlst 
Russia.  Tsarist  oppression,  however,  Is 
moderate  compared  with  the  type  of 
Sovletlzatlon  now  imposed  upon  the 
country. 

In  maintaining  power  in  Lithuania,  the 
Soviets  have  instituted  campaigns  of 
mass  deportations;  they  have  restruc- 
tured every  aspect  of  Lithuanian  society, 
making  It  conform  to  Communist  norms; 
they  have  reduced  the  Lithuanian  people 
to  the  Ignoble  status  of  a  colonial  peo- 
ple; they  have  deprived  these  people  of 
all  freedom.  As  part  of  the  scheme  of 
Sovletlzatlon,  Soviet  Russia  has  carried 
on  a  campaign  to  eradicate  entirely  the 
Lithuanian  national  consciousness.  The 
theory  is  that  deprived  of  this  positive 
force  of  national  consciousness,  they  will 
then  take  on  the  Image,  the  Idesis,  the 
consciousness  of  a  Soviet  personality. 
In  short,  the  Lithuanian  will  have  been 
transformed  Into  a  new  person  totally 
different  from  the  Lithuanian  history 
has  known. 

That  Lithuania  Is  going  through  an 
era  of  great  trial  goes  v/lthout  saying. 
•But  the  Lithuanian  people  are  a  virile 
people.  They  are  a  people  with  a  glori- 
ous historical  past  and  a  sense  of  na- 
tional destiny  for  the  future.  Theirs  Is 
a  nation  that  hsis  survived  other  suppres- 
sions and  it  shall  survive  the  present  one. 

On  this  occasion  commemorating  the 
46th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence I  would  like  to  reiterate 
a  theme  known  to  all  of  us.  and  It  is  to 
express  the  hope  that  one  day  the  Lith- 
uanian people  will  fulfill  their  national 
destiny  and  that  they  will  once  again 
enjoy  the  right  of  every  nation  to  be  free. 

We  as  Americans  can  take  one  Impor- 
tant step,  however,  to  keep  this  spirit 
of  nationhood  alive  In  the  free  world. 
A  year  ago  on  this  occasion  I  made  this 
recommendation,  and  this  year  I  make 
it  again;  and  it  is  simply  this:  to  es- 
tablish a  special  committee  in  Congress 
concerned  particularly  with  the  problems 
of  the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations. 
This  is  an  important  step,  because  it  will 
inform  the  free  peoples  of  the  current 
status  of  the  captive  nations,  and  It  will, 


most  of  all,  give  these  captive  peoples 
the  hope  and  confidence  that  comes  with 
knowing  that  others  care  for  them  as  a 
people  In  bondage. 

And  so  once  again  I  pledge  my  word 
to  support  this  measure.  And  once 
again  I  pay  tribute  to  this  great  and 
glorious  nation.  Lithuania. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
number  of  years  the  Council  of  Lithua- 
nian Societies  of  Baltimore  has  annually 
observed  Republic  of  Lithuania  Day.  and 
this  year  was  no  exception. 

On  February  15  a  banquet  was  held 
commemorating  the  46th  anniversary 
and  at  that  time,  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
address  the  group,  as  did  oXir  colleague. 
Clarence  Long,  and  the  president  of  the 
Baltimore  City  Council.  Thomas  D'Ale- 
sandro  in.  The  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, Thomas  G.  Gray,  was  toastmaster, 
and  the  Reverend  Anthony  Dranginis  of 
St.  Alphonsus  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
delivered  the  invocation  and  the  bene- 
diction. 

Both  the  Governor  of  Maryland  and 
the  mayor  of  Baltimore  proclaimed  Feb- 
ruary 16  as  Republic  of  Lithuania  Day. 

At  the  banquet,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  assembly : 

We,  Lithuanian-Americans  of  the  Free 
State  of  Maryland,  having  gathered  this  15th 
day  of  February  1964,  at  the  Lithuanian 
Hall  Auditorium,  In  Baltimore  city,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Council  of  Lithuanian 
Societies  of  Baltimore,  after  due  delibera- 
tion regarding  the  present  International 
situation,  adopt  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  Lithuania,  the  land  of  our  ances- 
tors, enjoyed  a  free  and  Independent  ex- 
istence from  1918  until  June  1940.  when  the 
Soviet  Union  by  chicanery,  subversion,  and 
force  Invaded  and  occupied  the  country,  and 
still  rules  and  oppresses  the  Lithuanian  na- 
tion to  this  day;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  strongly  denounced  the  unlawful  So- 
viet seizure  of  Lithuania  and  the  other  Bal- 
tic States,  and  rightly  does  not  recognize 
the  Illegal  annexation  and  Moscow-Imposed 
rule  of  these  countries;  and 

Whereas  with  the  attention  of  the  world 
focused  on  the  new  African  and  Asian  na- 
tions which  were  liberated  from  colonialism 
with  the  aid  of  the  United  Nations  and  have 
Joined  the  community  of  free  and  Independ- 
ent states,  the  plight  of  Lithuania  and  the 
other  Soviet-occupied  nations  has  largely 
been  neglected:   Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  request  and  tirge  our 
Government  to  Instruct  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations  to  place  the  case  of 
occupied  Lithuania  and  the  other  Soviet- 
captive  nations  before  the  committee  on  the 
abolition  of  colonialism  and  oppression, 
principles  for  which  the  Soviet  Union  avow- 
edly stands,  the  necessary  evidence  for  pres- 
entation of  this  case  Is  complete  and  ready 
in  the  "Report  of  the  Select  Committee  to 
Investigate  Communist  Aggression  and 
Forced  Incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States 
into  the  U.S.SJl."  (U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives);  be  it  also 

Resolved.  To  tirge  our  Senators  and  the 
Members  of  Congress  from  our  districts  to 
support    the    Introduction    by    the    United 
States  of  the  case  of  the  Baltic  States  and 
other    Soviet-enslaved    nations    before    the 
appropriate  body  of  the  United  Nations. 
CotrNCiL  or  LrrHUANiAN  Societizs 
OF  Baltimore. 
By  Thomas  G.  Gray, 

President. 
By  L.  Laskowskas, 

Secretary. 
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In  this  connection  I  would  like  to 
mention  that  I  introduced  House  Con- 
current Resolution  126  on  April  2.  1963. 
along  the  same  lines  as  contained  in  the 
resolution  approved  by  the  group,  which 

reads  as  follows :  ^  ^    * 

Whereas  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 
Is  in  large  part  attributable  to  Its  having 
been  able,  through  democratic  process,  to 
achieve  a  national  unity  and  freedom  of  Its 
people  even  though  they  stem  from  the 
riost  diverse  of  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic 
backgrounds:   and 

Whereas  this  national  unlflcatlon  of  the 
free  society  has  led  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  possess  a  warm  understanding 
and  sympathy  for  the  aspirations  of  peoples 
everywhere:   and 

Whereas  so  many  countries  under  colonial 
domination  have  been  or  are  being  given  the 
opportunity  to  establish  their  own  Independ- 
ent states,  the  Baltic  nations,  having  a  great 
historical  past  and  having  enjoyed  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom  for  centuries,  are  now  sub- 
jugated to  the  most  brutal  colonial  oppres- 
sion: and 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  did  not 
come  to  power  In  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  by  force  of  arms;  and 

Whereas  Lithuanians.  Latvians,  and  Esto- 
nians desire,  flght,  and  die  for  national  Inde- 
pendence and  freedom;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  maintains  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  Governments  of  the  Baltic 
nations  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
and  consistently  has  refused  to  recognize 
their  seizure  and  forced  Incorporation  Into 
the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 
and 

Whereas  no  Just  peace  and  security  can 
be  achieved  In  the  world  while  these  and 
other  nations  remain  enslaved:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representative* 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  request  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  bring  up  the  Baltic 
States  question  before  the  United  Nations 
and  ask  that  the  United  Nations  request 
the  Soviets — 

(a)  to  withdraw  all  Soviet  troops,  aeents. 
and  controls  from  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia;  and 

(b)  to  return  all  Baltic  deportees  from 
Siberia,  prisons  and  slave  camps  In  the 
Soviet  Union:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  United  Nations  conduct 
free  elections  In  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia under  Its  supervUlon. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  Is  vitally  im- 
portant that  we  publicly  take  note  of 
these  anniversaries,  to  remind  our  citi- 
zens of  the  need  for  constant  vigilance 
to  retain  our  freedoms,  and  to  let  the 
peoples  of  the  enslaved  Baltic  nations 
know  that  their  plight  is  of  continuing 
concern  to  us  and  that  we  are  striving 
to  do  everything  possible  to  help  them. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  voice  to  the  many  others 
wishing  LithuaniaL^  and  Lithuanian- 
Americans  a  brighter  future. 

Lithuania  itself  has  suffered  terrible 
and  needless  losses  at  the  hands  of  insa- 
tiable communism.  Lithuanians  every- 
where can  justly  be  proud  of  the  tremen- 
dous resistance  of  their  people  to  the 
brutal  attempts  of  Russia  to  totally  sub- 
jugate them— which  continues  even  to- 
day. Victims  of  persecution  and  aggres- 
sion everywhere  in  the  world  can  look 
to  Lithuania  as  an  example  of  the  atroc- 
ities committed  in  the  name  of  commu- 


nism, and  of  the  bravery  needed  to  resist 

them. 

Lithuanian-Americans  should  r)e  con- 
gratulated for  their  many  efforts  to  aid 
their  suffennK  homeland.  They  deserve 
the  greatest  encouragement  from  every 
American.  I  hope  Lithuania  will  not 
have  to  celebrate  many  more  anniver- 
saries as  a  captive  nation. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  46  years 
ago.  on  February  16.  1918,  a  spark  of 
freedom  burst  into  a  flame.  It  burst  into 
a  bright  flame  of  democracy  along  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  For  over  120 
years  the  spark  had  been  hidden  in  the 
hearts,  in  the  songs,  in  the  old  arts  of 
an  ancient  and  honorable  people,  hidden 
from  masters  who  ruthlessly  sought  to 
destroy  it.  But  it  was  as  indestructible 
as  the  people  themselves,  and  when  the 
spark  became  a  flame  on  that  February 
day  In  1918,  it  warmed  the  same  people 
who  had  saved  it  and  saved  the  beauti- 
ful land  of  Lithuania. 

It  is  a  fair  land  that  lies  just  east  of 
the  Baltic  Sea.  In  the  second  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  Tacitus,  the  Roman 
historian,  spoke  of  the  people  of  Lithu- 
ania, and  even  then  noted  their  remark- 
able facility  in  farming  the  land.  For 
centuries,  when  barbarism  lay  like  a 
cloud  over  Europe,  the  people  of  Lithu- 
ania were  hidden  in  the  mists  of  history. 
But  in  the  12th  century,  when  men  were 
once  more  free  to  travel  the  continent 
of  Europe.  Lithuania  emerged  as  a 
champion  of  freedom  in  their  warring 
with  the  East  to  preserve  their  inde- 
pendence. 

They  preserved  it;  they  strengthened 
it;  they  became  a  stronghold  of  the  great 
tradition  of  the  West.  Under  Mindau- 
gas.  who  knew  that  union  was  strength, 
and  who  united  all  the  tribes  of  Lithu- 
ania under  his  sway,  Lithuania  grew  to 
a  new  power  until  it  joined  with  Poland 
as  the  major  North  Central  European 
power  in  the  14th  century. 

For  400  years  Lithuania  was  joined 
with  Poland,  united  for  political 
strength,  but  preserving  its  own  political 
and  cultural  independence  within  the 
union.  When  the  Teutonic  knights  de- 
cided to  break  this  union  by  an  attack 
on  the  smaller  country.  Lithuania  de- 
feated them  at  the  Battle  of  Tannen- 
berg  in  1410. 

But  the  long  hates  of  history  did  not 
die  easily.  Century  after  century  the 
enemies  of  Poland  and  Lithuania  ate  at 
their  strength,  and  In  the  last  years  of 
the  18th  century,  the  enmity  finally  de- 
stroyed the  power.  Poland  and  Lithu- 
ania were  eaten  In  a  great  power 
struggle  in  the  north,  and  Lithuania 
found  herself  joined  with  countless  mil- 
lions of  Russians  under  the  tyranny  of 
the  czars. 

It  was  a  cruel  tyranny.  It  lay  across 
this  peaceful  land  with  all  the  horror 
that  total  occuoation  and  total  suopres- 
sion  mean.  The  language  of  Lithuania 
was  forbidden.  It  was  death  for  these 
people  to  teach  their  own  children  their 
own  tongue.  The  civilization  of  Lithu- 
ania, a  civilization  that  stretched  back 
beyond  the  memory  of  history,  this  was 
also  forbidden.  Their  religion  was  for- 
bidden. Even  the  dalmos,  the  folk 
songs  that  had  been  passed  unwritten 


through  the  centuries,  the  songs  that 
told  the  history  of  a  people  who  knew 
the  happiness  of  a  bold  peasantry,  even 
these  were  forbidden.  Only  the  lan- 
guage of  the  czars,  the  religion  of  the 
czars,  the  culture  of  the  czars,  the  songs 
of  the  czars  were  to  be  tolerated.  And 
for  over  a  century  the  czars  were  con- 
tent that  they  were  burying  the  Lithu- 
anian civilization  forever. 

They  did  not  know  Lithuania. 
They  did  not  realize  that  in  the  great- 
ness of  Adam  Micklewlcz,  a  towering 
poet  In  Lithuania,  there  was  a  voice  that 
would  ring  down  the  corridors  of  time 
long  after  people  had  forgotten  the 
names  and  numbers  of  the  czars.  They 
did  not  know  that  his  poetry  was  not 
merely  poetry,  but  was  God,  and  coun- 
try, and  culture,  and  song,  and  the  very 
blood  of  Lithuania  distilled  Into  lines 
that  civilization  would  save,  publicly 
with  glory,  and  that  Lithuanians  would 
save  secretly  with  love. 

The  czars  died,  but  Lithuania  lived. 
She  lived  in  secret,  passing  down  the 
old  language,  dancing  the  old  dances, 
singing  the  old  songs.  Her  painters 
painted  beauty,  and  the  czars  did  not 
see  that  behind  the  beauty  was  the  soul 
of  a  people  who  were  Indestructible. 

And  time,  that  had  hurt  a  free  people, 
dealt  just  as  mercilessly  with  tyrants. 
In  the  last  months  of  the  First  World 
War  the  czars  fell  before  the  bloody  rev- 
olution of  the  bolsheviks,  and  out  of 
the  turmoil  of  their  fall  came  the  new 
rise  of  free  Lithuania. 

Anastas  Smetana  sat  as  the  first 
president  of  a  new  democracy,  with  a 
parliament  that  represented  the  people, 
and  that  spoke  In  deliberative  council 
the  Lithuanian  language  which  the 
czars  had  thought  dead  a  century  be- 
fore. 

But  freedom  lived  for  only  22  years. 
It  died  because  a  free  people  turned  to 
a  hand  extended  In  kindness     They  did 
not  see  the  hand  was  stained  with  blood. 
When  the  long  knives  of  nazlsm  were 
poised   over   all   of   Europe,   Lithuania 
turned   to   her   eastern   neighbors    and 
signed  a  mutual  security  pact  with  the 
Soviet   Union.    She  Invited  the  Soviet 
troops  Into  her  country  In  1939  to  guard 
the  borders  against  Hitler.    They  came, 
first  In  small  numbers,  then  In  greater 
numbers,  then  with  tanks  and  planes. 
In  1940  democracy  was  murdered  once 
again,  when  Stalin  dictated  the  over- 
throw of  Lithuania's  Government,  to  set 
up  a  new  dictatorship  under  commu- 
nism, to  make  It  the  Lithuania  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic. 

So  today  these  people  lie  in  an  old 
bondage.  They  are  not  alone  in  bond- 
age. Again  there  are  countless  millions 
suffering  with  them. 

But  these  are  a  people  who  do  not 
die  easily.  In  spite  of  the  secret  police. 
In  spite  of  suffering  and  exile.  In  spite 
of  death.  In  splt«  of  a  new  proscription 
of  their  language  and  their  religion,  they 
are  still  the  same  Lithuanians  who  were 
a  nation  a  thousand  years  before  Marx 
dreamed  of  the  tyranny  that  has  become 
communism. 

We  salute  these  people  today,  celebrat- 
ing their  freedom,  even  though  they  He 
In  slavery.    We  know  their  past  great- 
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ness ;  we  believe  that  their  greatness  will 
not  die.  We  believe  that  history  has  a 
long  wash,  an  Inevitable  turning  of  the 
tide,  and  we  believe  that  when  the  long, 
slow  tide  comes  rolling  in  again  across 
North  Central  Europe,  It  will  drown 
Khrushchev  and  his  evil  mates,  will  puri- 
fy the  air  and  fields  again  and  will  leave 
a  great  people  to  speak  again  the  oldest 
living  language  of  Europe,  to  worship 
their  God  as  they  worshiped  Him  for  cen- 
turies, to  stand  amid  the  splendor  of  an 
ancient  civilization,  to  dance  the  dances, 
to  sing  the  dalmos  again  In  a  new  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year,  various  Members  of  Congress  set 
aside  time  to  commemorate  the  valiant 
people  of  Lithuania  and  of  Lithuanian 
descent  In  our  Nation  for  their  valiant 
constant  fight  for  self-government,  liber- 
ty, and  independence  over  the  centuries. 
During  the  82d  Congress,  over  10  years 
ago,  I  along  with  Congressman  Flood  of 
Pennsylvania,  former  Congressman  Ker- 
sten,  and  others  cooperated  with  Ameri- 
can Lithuanian  organizations  to  secure 
authorization  for  a  Special  Congressional 
Committee  to  Investigate  the  Communist 
enslavement  of  Lithuania.  Hearings 
were  held  by  this  Special  Congressional 
Committee  in  this  country  and  In  Europe. 
Hundreds  of  witnesses  and  exhibits  were 
taken  which  exposed,  for  the  world  to 
know,  the  true  facts  regarding  the  Com- 
munist takeover  of  Lithuania,  and  other 
small  nations  in  eastern  Europe.  The 
report  of  the  hearing  which  pertained  es- 
pecially to  Lithuania  contained  20  pages. 
It  revealed  in  detail  the  duplicity  and  un- 
lawful aggression  committed  by  the  So- 
viet tyrants  to  enslave  a  free  people. 
This  testimony  Is  recorded  In  the  Ar- 
chives of  Congress,  and  copies  of  this  re- 
port have  been  sent  to  governments,  or- 
ganizations, and  citizens  throughout  the 
world. 

The  Communist  dictators  are  very  anx- 
ious to  keep  secret  the  true  facts  of  their 
violations  of  international  law  which 
were  committed  during  the  time  of  con- 
quering Lithuania  and  other  satellite  na- 
tions. I  have  been  striving,  along  with 
other  Members,  to  get  favorable  action 
on  pending  resolutions  to  authorize  an- 
other congressional  committee  to  rein- 
vestigate and  expose  the  tyranny,  sabo- 
tage, prisoner  incarcerations,  massacres, 
inflicted  upon  innocent  people  by  the  in- 
ternational Communist  conspiracy. 

One  of  the  greatest  weapons  the  free 
world  has  In  Its  fight  to  curtail  commu- 
nism is  to  expose  the  true  facts  so  all 
the  world  will  know  of  the  purposes  and 
methods  of  the  Communist  conspiracy. 

I  want  to  commend  the  American  citi- 
zens of  Lithuanian  extraction  who  are 
constantly  keeping  this  necessary  fight  to 
regain  liberty  and  freedom  in  the  fore- 
ground so  that  the  world  shall  not  forget 
subjugated  people  who  are  now  helpless 
and  need  the  aid  of  free  people  every- 
where. If  it  were  not  for  the  work  and 
sacrifice  of  Lithuanian  Americans  and 
their  organizations,  the  special  congres- 
sional committee  of  10  years  ago  which 
accomplished  such  a  great  service  on 
world  exposure  of  Communist  tactics 
and  methods  would  not  have  been  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress. 


We  can  look  forward  with  optimism 
on  troubles  which  now  exist  between 
China  and  the  Soviets — the  two  major 
conspirators  in  the  Communist  enslave- 
ment program.  If  our  Nation — the 
leader  of  the  free  world — keeps  on  the 
fight  In  behalf  of  enslaved  nations,  we 
will  win  victory  and  success  for  our  ef- 
forts. The  trouble  and  problems  now 
between  China  and  Russia  will  prove  to 
be  a  godsend  to  the  enslaved  nations. 

We  can  look  forward  with  assurance 
that  in  the  history  of  the  world  no 
tyrant  or  set  of  tyrants  ever  successfully 
ruled  for  long  when  they  denied  self- 
government  and  religious  freedom  to  na- 
tions or  peoples.  Government -by -force 
through  the  military,  secret  police,  pris- 
on camps,  massacres,  and  fear  cannot 
long  exist.  I  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  Lithuania  and  other  small  nations 
will  once  again  enjoy  freedom  and  self- 
government. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  also  wish  to  submit  a 
resolution  unanimously  passed,  yester- 
day at  a  mass  meeting  of  the  Lithua- 
nian American  Citizens  of  Lake  County 
Indiana.  This  meeting  was  held  in  East 
Chicago.  Ind..  commemorating  the  46th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independence. 

Whereas  the  independent  Republic  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia  were  Invaded 
by  the  Soviet  Russia  In  1940,  In  violation 
of  Its  treaty  obligations  with  those  countries 
and  compelled  these  people  to  accept  Com- 
munistic rule  by  force  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Government  has  always 
Justly  and  correctly  refused  to  recognize  the 
criminal  Soviet  occupation  of  Lithuania  and 
the  other  Baltic  States,  and  continues  to 
oppose  any  and  all  devious  Communist  at- 
tempts to  gain  at  least  a  semblance  of  formal 
recognition  of  Its  act  of  aggressive  Interna- 
tional banditry  committed  In  violation  of 
International  law.  treaties,  and  obligation; 
and 

Whereas  with  the  attention  of  the  world 
focused  on  the  new  African  and  Asian  na- 
tions which  were  liberated  from  colonialism 
with  the  aid  of  the  United  Nations  and  have 
Joined  the  community  of  free  and  inde- 
pendent states,  the  plight  of  Lithuania  and 
the  other  Soviet-occupied  nations  has  largely 
been  neglected :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  meeting  urges  the 
United  States  Government  to  remain  vigi- 
lant and  to  avoid  any  situation  which  might 
compromise  the  American  policy  of  non- 
recognltlon  of  the  fruits  of  armed  aggres- 
sion; and  be  It  finally 

Resolved.  That  we  urge  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  use  Its  power  and 
Influence  to  help  Lithuania  and  other 
Soviet-occupied  countries  regain  their  free- 
dom, sovereign  rights  and  self  determina- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Albert  Vinick, 
President 
Peter  Indreika, 

Secretary 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  46  years 
ago.  on  February  16.  1918.  the  people  of 
Lithuania  proclaimed  the  independence 
of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania.  On  that 
winter  day  the  shadow  of  czarist  tyranny 
was  lifted  from  the  land  and  Lithuania, 
after  more  than  a  century  of  Russian 
rule,  emerged  into  the  warm  light  of  free- 
dom. 

The  Lithuanian  people,  like  people  the 
world  over,  live  best  as  freemen  and  for 
20  years  after  that  Independence  day 
they  moved  the  country  forward  in  peace 


and  prosperity.  That  peace  ended  In 
June  of  1940  when  the  Russian  army 
again  rolled  over  Lithuania  and  the 
boots  of  Red  soldiers  were  heard  once 
more  in  her  village  streets. 

From  that  day  on.  Lithuania  has  been 
under  the  iron  heel  of  either  the  Nazis 
or  the  Communist  dictatorship.  How- 
ever, the  people  of  that  little  country 
have  never  stopped  fighting.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  as  many  as  100.000  men  and 
women  have  fallen  before  the  foes  of 
Lithuanian  freedom  since  1940  and 
countless  thousands  more  have  filled 
Russian  labor  camps.  In  the  wake  of 
this  slaughter  and  slavery,  active  re- 
sistance has  temjxirarily  quieted  in  Lith- 
uania, but  the  dream  that  inspired  such 
sacrifice  is  strong  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 

It  is  difficult  for  some  of  us  to  visualize 
the  struggle  in  Lithuania.  None  of  us 
can  remember  foreign  armies  on  Ameri- 
can soil.  Lithuanians  and  many  Lithu- 
anian-Americans can  recall  that  experi- 
ence quite  vividly  from  their  own  home- 
land. We  all  understand  what  it  is  to 
send  well-equipped  armies  to  foreign 
lands  to  fight  tyranny,  but  can  we  pos- 
sibly know  what  it  is  like  to  stand  and 
fight  in  the  fields  that  you  have  planted 
or  in  the  streets  of  your  own  hcwne  town? 
This  is  the  kind  of  battle  fought  by  the 
Lithuanian  people. 

This  independence  day  cannot  be  cele- 
brated in  Lithuania,  but  we  in  the  free 
world  can  observe  it  and,  through  that 
observance,  show  those  dauntless  people 
that  they  are  not  forgotten. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
and  with  all  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
extraction  throughout  the  country  in 
paying  tribute  to  Lithuania  on  this  46th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day. 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  note 
with  a  great  deal  of  sadness  today  the 
46th  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  inde- 
pendence. The  reason  for  our  sadness  is 
that  Lithuania,  which  dates  back  over  a 
history  of  more  than  700  years,  is  today 
an  occupied  country  which  knows 
neither  freedom  nor  independence. 

Just  46  years  ago.  on  February  16, 
1918,  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  was 
established  in  Its  ancestral  homeland  in 
the  eastern  Baltic  area.  It  occupied  an 
area  of  more  than  25,000  square  miles 
with  a  population  of  some  3  million 
people.  It  was  truly  a  democratic  na- 
tion with  a  great  religious  and  cultural 
heritage.  Western-oriented,  tolerant  to- 
ward its  minorities,  and  an  ally  of  the 
United  States.  The  warm  friendship  for 
America  was  readily  understood  because 
about  a  million  people  of  Lithuanian  ex- 
traction live  in  the  United  States,  where 
they  are  an  industrious  and  loyal  ele- 
ment. We  have  many  of  them  as  our 
neighbors  in  Cormecticut. 

In  June  1940  the  Soviet  Union  invaded 
Lithuania,  took  over  the  country,  and 
has  ruled  it  by  force  of  arms  since  then. 
During  these  past  24  years  the  Soviet 
goverrmient  has  carried  out  a  policy  of 
repression  and  extermination  in  that 
country  such  as  was  never  experienced 
by  the  Lithuanian  people  in  their  long 
history  as  a  nation.  Under  Soviet  oc- 
cupation. Lithuania  has  lost  more  than 
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one-fourth  of  Its  people,  many  of  them 
having  been  exiled  to  Siberian  slave- 
labor  camps  where  they  perished.  The 
genocidal  practices  carried  out  by  the 
Russians  still  continue  and  are  threaten- 
ing the  very  existence  and  survival  of 
this  people  in  the  future. 

In  the  years  since  World  War  II  many 
nations  in  Africa  and  Asia  have  been 
granted  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. They  are  today  members  of  the 
free  world  community  of  nations,  as  they 
have  a  right  to  be.  The  world,  however, 
should  have  a  single  standard  for  free- 
dom for  all  nations.  We  should  insist 
that  the  nations  occupied  and  subju- 
gated by  the  Soviet  Union,  likewise,  be 
granted  their  freedom  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  pursue  an  independent  national 
existence. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  intro- 
duced last  year  a  resolution  in  Congress. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  97.  re- 
questing the  President  to  instruct  the 
U.S.  mission  to  the  United  Nations  to 
bring  the  question  of  the  Baltic  States 
before  this  international  body  In  an 
effort  to  obtain  the  early  liberation  of 
Lithuania  and  its  sister  Baltic  States  of 
Latvia  and  Estonia.  I  am  attaching  the 
full  text  of  my  resolution  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks.  I  have  asked  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to 
schedule  hearings  on  this  resolution,  but 
to  date  it  has  not  done  so. 

On  this  tragic  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
anian independence.  I  join  with  our  fel- 
low Americans  of  Lithuanian  extraction 
in  observance  of  their  national  inde- 
pendence day.  We  hope  and  pray  for 
the  liberation  of  Lithuania  and  the  other 
captive  countries  suffering  under  the 
yoke  of  Communist  oppression.  We 
want  to  encourage  them  and  their  kins- 
men in  Lithuania  to  keep  up  their  hopes 
and  their  struggle  for  survival.  Free- 
men everywhere  are  praying  for  them 
on  this  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  inde- 
pendence. 

The  text  of  my  resolution  is  as  follows : 
Whereas  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 
U  In  large  part  attributable  to  Its  having 
been  able,  through  democratic  processes,  to 
achieve  a  harmonious  national  unity  of  lU 
people,  even  though  they  stem  from  the  most 
diverse  of  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds; and 

Whereas  thU  harmonious  unification  of 
the  diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has 
led  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  possess 
a  warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere;  and 

Whereas  so  many  countries  under  colonial 
domination  have  been  or  are  being  given  the 
opportunity  to  establish  their  own  Inde- 
pendent states,  the  Baltic  nations,  having  a 
great  historical  past  and  having  enjoyed  the 
blessing  of  freedom  for  centuries  are  now 
subjugated  to  the  most  brutal  colonial  op- 
pression; and 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  did  not 
come  to  power  In  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia by  legal  or  democratic  processes;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  took  over  Lith- 
uania. Latvia,  and  Estonia  by  force  of  arms; 

and  ^  -  . 

Whereas  Lithuanians.  Latvians,  and  Esto- 
nians desire,  fight,  and  die  for  their  national 
Independence;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  maintains  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  free  Republics  of  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  and  consUtently  hat  re- 
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fused  to  recognize  their  seizure  and  forced 
"Incorporation"  Into  the  Soviet  Union;   and 

Whereas  no  real  peace  and  security  can  be 
achieved  In  the  world  whUe  Lithuania.  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia  remain  enslaved  by  the 
Soviet  Union:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  conrurring).  That  the  President 
Is  requested  to  Instruct  the  United  States 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations  to  bring  up 
the  Baltic  States  question  before  that  body 
and  ask  that  the  United  Nations  request  the 

Soviets — 

(1)  to  withdraw  all  Soviet  troops,  agents, 
colonists,  and  controls  from  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia;  and 

(2)  to  return  all  Baltic  exiles  from  Siberia, 
prisons,  and  slave-labor  camps. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  Is  further  requested 
to  Instruct  the  United  States  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations  to  request  the  United  Nations 
to  conduct  free  elections  In  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia  under  Its  supervision  and 
seek  the  punishment  of  Soviet  Communists 
who  are  guilty  of  crimes  against  the  peoples 
of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 


Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
a  small  but  gallant  nation  which  is  today 
enslaved  celebrated  its  anniversary.  It 
is  proper  that  we  should  note  this  day — 
the  46th  anniversary  of  the  restoration 
of  Lithuanian  independence— because  all 
Americans  of  all  national  origins  share  a 
common  belief  that  Lithuania  should 
once  again  be  free,  and  a  common  faith 
that  once  again  she  will  be  free. 

The  pages  of  history  are  filled  with 
accounts  of  political  systems  based  on 
oppressing  the  inherent  rights  of  people 
and  crushing  the  spirit  of  other  nations. 
Lithuania  suffered  this  all-too-famillar 
fate.  Nevertheless.  Lithuania  has  con- 
tinued to  strive  for  independence  and 
freedom.  The  undying  dedication  of  her 
people  to  democratic  principles  and  their 
equally  undying  passion  for  the  convic- 
tions and  beliefs  that  make  those  demo- 
cratic principles  possible  have  nurtured 
the  Lithuanian  desire  for  national  sur- 
vival. All  of  us  admire  this  great  deter- 
mination to  survive. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  so-called  annexation  of  Lith- 
uania by  the  Soviet  Union.  Today  we  re- 
afBrm  our  confidence  that  the  many 
years  of  struggling  and  suffering  which 
the  people  of  Uthuania  have  endured 
will  not  be  in  vain. 

Mr.      KLUCZYNSKI.     Mr.      Speaker, 
communism  has  made  grandiose  claims 
about    living    conditions    in    Lithuania 
since  communism  took  over.    There  are 
ample  facts  available  to  completely  dis- 
prove these  claims — reports  of  refugees, 
statistics   released  by  the   government, 
intelligence  estimates.     Before  the  last 
war  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Lithu- 
anian people  were  engaged  in  agriculture. 
That  is  probably  about  the  same  as  to- 
day.   What  IS  the  daily  life  of  a  Lithua- 
nian peasant,  living  in  a  Soviet  collective? 
First,  his  basic  possessions  are  very 
meager.     He  must  eat.  wear,  and  own 
whatever  the  collective  allows  him.    He 
eats  with  others,  he  works  with  others, 
and   he  goes  wherever  he  is  told.    His 
wages  are  very  meager,  and  he  only  re- 
ceives these  when  the  state  takes  what 
it  wants  first.    In  many  cases  there  is  no 
surplus  left  to  be  distributed  among  the 
peasants  at  all. 

Elections  are  held  periodically.    Only 
one  party  is  represented.    No  newspapers 


are  allowed  to  be  printed,  except  the 
Communist  newspapers.  If  the  peasant 
wishes  to  join  with  some  friends  to  pub- 
lish even  a  little  newsletter  to  oppose  a 
government  policy  of  which  he  disap- 
proves, he  is  likely  to  be  arrested  and 
executed.  In  any  case  he  cannot  pub- 
lish the  paper.  He  Is  forced  to  vote,  the 
police  see  to  that.  Since  there  Is  only 
one  party  the  election  outcome  is  never 
in  doubt.  And  even  if  the  ballots  were 
all  marked  in  the  negative,  no  one  would 
ever  know  it.  because  the  election  boards 
are  all  manned  by  Communists. 

These  are  pretty  miserable  conditions. 
But  If  the  peasant  does  not  like  them 
he  Is  not  free  to  move  away.  He  cannot 
leave  Lithuania,  unless  he  may  have 
some  skill  which  can  be  used  in  Russia. 
He  must  get  permission  to  even  leave 
the  collective  to  go  to  the  city.  He  is 
expected  to  do  the  job  assigned  to  him 
by  the  Communist  Party. 

For  entertainment  he  must  accept  al- 
most anything  offered.  If  he  writes  a 
little  play  for  himself  which  he  would 
like  to  perform  with  some  friends,  he 
will  probably  be  stopped.  Plays  must  be 
vehicles  of  the  Communist  state,  or  they 
are  considered  subversive.  The  same  Is 
true  of  movies,  or  orchestras,  or  anything 
else. 

This  Is  only  a  brief  glimpse  at  life 
under  communism.  Many  more  detailed 
stories  are  available.  Everyone  of  them 
is  sickening  and  sad  to  a  free  individual 
in  a  free  country.  Surely  no  greater  tyr- 
anny has  ever  been  conceived.  In  which 
the  individual  is  so  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  a  closed,  unresponsive  hier- 
archy than  that  now  imposed  on  Lith- 
uania by  Soviet  Russia. 

On    Lithuanian    Independence    Day, 
thoughts  turn  to  much  happier  years, 
when  Lithuania  was  a  free  country,  re- 
spected and  admired  by  the  rest  of  the 
world.     The  Lithuanian  people  have  a 
right   to   receive   their   freedom   again. 
Let  us  hope  they  will.    Let  us  hope  the 
blessings  of  liberty  will  never  be  denied 
another  generation  of  Lithuanian  people. 
Mr.  GILBERT.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  commend  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood  1  for 
his  continued  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Lithuania  and  for  arranging 
this  time  for  tributes  to  Lithuania.    I 
am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  this  observ- 
ance of  the  46th  anniversary  of  the  res- 
toration of  Lithuania's  independence. 

This  occasion  is  tinged  with  sadness, 
for  the  people  of  Lithuania  are  prevented 
from  observing  this  Important  date  In 
their  history;  they  are  subject  to  the 
tyrannical  rule  of  Soviet  Russia.  Our 
deep  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  many 
Uthuanian  Americans  who  are  grieved 
by  the  enslavement  under  which  their 
people  in  Uthuania  must  suffer  and  who 
are  never  free  from  anxiety  concerning 
those  existing  under  harsh  Soviet  Com- 
munist rule. 

The  brave  people  of  Lithuania  have 
our  admiration  and  esteem.  We  know 
that  during  the  short  period  of  their 
independence,  their  progress  in  all  fields 
of  endeavor  and  their  splendid  achieve- 
ments earned  them  the  respect  of  demo- 
cratic peoples  everywhere.    It  Is  a  great 
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tragedy  that  their  Independence  was 
brutally  wrested  from  them  and  that 
they  were  again  brought  under  Russian 
rule. 

I  Introduced  a  resolution  providing  for 
the  formation  of  a  Special  House  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations,  with  the  view 
of  symbolizing  to  all  our  determination 
never  to  forget  the  captive  nations,  their 
untold  sacrifices,  their  hopes  for  libera- 
tion and  independence.  It  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  we  can  secure  approval  of  this 
important  resolution  by  the  Congress. 

Once  again,  we  salute  the  brave  people 
of  Lithuania  and  assure  them  of  our 
friendship,  and  our  continued  Interest 
In  their  welfare.  We  pray  for  the  time 
when  the  people  of  Lithuania  will  have 
their  hopes  fulfilled  and  when  they  will 
have  their  independence  and  freedom 
restored  to  them. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  this  46th  anniversary  of  Lith- 
uanian independence  it  is  fitting  that 
we  pay  tribute  to  this  great  and  heroic 
nation.  In  doing  so  this  year  I  shall 
not  remind  you  of  Lithuania's  historic 
past,  but  rather  I  want  to  pass  along  to 
you  some  aspects  of  life  in  Lithuania 
today. 

In  Lithuania,  as  In  the  other  Baltic 
States,  the  Soviets  have  carried  on  a  vig- 
orous campaign  of  displacing  native 
Lithuanians  with  Russian  settlers.  This 
campaign  is  called  ethnic  russification. 
Vilnius,  the  capital  of  Lithuania,  for  ex- 
ample, has  a  Russian  colony  comprising 
40  percent  of  the  total  population.  Many 
units  of  the  Soviet  Army  are  In  evidence 
in  the  area.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
yoimg  Lithuanians  are  sent  off  to  work 
in  the  virgin  lands  of  Kazakhstan  and 
in  the  mining  areas  of  Siberia.  Ethnic 
russification  is  a  common  experience  of 
the  Baltic  peoples. 

The  continuous  and  vigorous  antire- 
liglous  drive  in  Lithuania  is  quite  evi- 
dent In  Vilnius.  The  Catholic  cathedral 
in  the  capital  city  has  been  converted 
into  an  art  gallery.  Most  of  the  church- 
es are  closed,  but  those  that  are  free  to 
carry  on  their  religious  work  are  filled 
with  people.  Many  of  the  large  and 
beautiful  churches  in  Vilnius  are  left  in 
a  state  of  ruin  with  windows  broken  and 
doors  boarded  up. 

In  Kaunas,  the  Church  of  the  Resur- 
rection has  been  converted  Into  a  radio 
parts  factory.  Some  are  used  as  supply 
houses.  The  familiar  wayside  shrines  In 
Lithuania  are  virtually  nonexistent.  Re- 
ligious articles,  moreover,  cannot  be  im- 
ported, and  those  remaining  date  from 
pre-World  War  II  days.  Heavy  financial 
burdens  have  also  made  it  difficult  for 
the  few  priests  remaining  to  maintain 
their  parishes. 

There  are  no  synagogues  functioning 
in  Vilnius  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  city's 
Jewish  believers.  In  general  it  is  not 
easy  to  be  a  religious  believer  in  Soviet 
occupied  Lithuania  today.  Churchgoers 
find  themselves  discriminated  against  in 
education  and  in  employment. 

Total  Soviet  control  over  communica- 
tions in  Lithuania  has  deprived  the  Lith- 
uanian people  of  virtually  all  knowl- 
edge of  the  United  States.  Voice  of 
America  programs  are  continuously 
jammed.  Pour  jamming  transmitters 
overlook   Vilnius   opposite   the   Hill   of 


Gedlminas.  Ignorance  of  America  is  ap- 
palling. Another  measure  of  the  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  West  is  that  the 
Lithuanians  do  not  know  that  their  In- 
dependence Day  is  celebrated  through- 
out various  States  in  the  United  States 
and  that  the  United  States  still  recog- 
nizes the  Legations  of  the  prewar  Baltic 
governments.  Nor  are  they  aware  that 
many  Members  of  Congress  have  vigor- 
ously supported  efforts  for  an  independ- 
ent Lithuania. 

Yet,  despite  this  Isolation  from  the 
outer  world,  Lithuanians  still  carry  a 
deep  feeling  for  their  cause  of  national 
independence,  and  as  long  as  this  pro- 
found attachment  to  national  values  re- 
mains intact,  then  I  say  there  is  always 
hope  for  the  future.  I  add  my  voice, 
therefore,  to  those  of  my  colleagues  and 
to  all  Lithuanians  who  commemorate 
this  great  national  day  In  praying  that 
this  Inner  desire,  this  deep  yearning  for 
freedom,  can  one  day  become  a  reality. 

Address  by  Petras  Dauzvardis,  Consul  Gen- 
eral or  Lpthtjania,  at  LrrnuANiAN  Inde- 
pendence Day.  February  16,  1964,  Maria 
High  School  Auditorium,  Lithuanian 
Plaza,  67th  Street  and  Calitornia  Av- 
enue, Chicago 

In  accordance  with  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law,  various  declarations  of  human 
and  national  rights,  and  many  official  state- 
ments by  heads  of  governments,  Lithuania 
must  be  a  free  and  Independent  state. 

The  world  recognized  free  Lithuania  as  a 
full-fledged  state  whose  Independence  and 
territorial  Integrity  we»e  based  on  Interna- 
tional law  and  any  number  of  treaties  and 
agreements. 

The  Soviet  Union  seized  Lithuania  and 
continues  to  hold  the  country  by  armed 
force.  This  illegal  Soviet  occupation  Is  not 
recognized  by  any  free  state.  The  United 
Nations  Declaration  and  many  other  inter- 
national documents  clearly  state  that  coun- 
tries which  are  seized  and  held  captive  must 
have  their  rights  and  territories  restored  to 
them.  This  principle  definitely  applies  to 
Lithuania. 

There  are  also  declarations  by  the  United 
Nations  about  the  conversion  of  colonies  into 
Independent  states.  Since  World  War  n  this 
bats  resulted  In  the  creation  of  more  than 
50  new  states  In  Africa  and  Asia.  The  colo- 
nies in  Europe,  meanwhile,  are  still  captives 
In  the  colossal  Russian  empire.  Lithuania  is 
one  of  the  Russian  colonies  whose  turn  for 
liberation  must  Inevitably  come  up;  there 
can  be  no  other  way.  The  chief  of  the  Rus- 
slon  empire.  Khrushchev  himself,  admits  that 
"all  people  want  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
labor  and  govern  their  own  lands."  and  that 
"sooner  or  later  the  peoples  of  all  countries 
win  win  genuine  freedom  and  independ- 
ence— throw  the  imperialists  out  of  their 
territories." 

The  Lithuanian  nation  and  Lithuania  fit 
this  Khrushchev  statement.  Lithuania 
wants  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  Its  labors  and 
to  govern  its  own  territory,  as  proven  by  the 
whole  of  her  history. 

The  Lithuanians  at  all  times  fought,  and 
are  now  fighting,  for  their  rights,  liberty, 
and  the  Independence  of  Lithuania;  at  a 
cost  of  many  lives  the  Lithuanians  revolted 
against  the  Russian  monarchy,  and  against 
Russia's  Communist  dictatorship.  They  have 
always  demanded  exactly  what  Khrushchev 
Is  forecasting  for  all  peoples:  "liberty,  inde- 
pendence, and  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits 
of  their  labor." 

Yet,  even  as  the  ruler  of  the  Soviet  Union 
forecasts  freedom  and  Independence  for  all, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  deprived  the  Lithu- 
anian nation  of  all  these  things  and  made 
the  people  paupers  and  captive  serfs.    All  of 


Lithuania's  land,  buildings  and  industries 
have  been  taken  from  their  rightful  owners; 
all  organizations  have  been  disbanded  and 
their  assets  confiscated;  employment  and  ed- 
ucation are  made  dependent  upon  the  whims 
of  the  Communist  Party;  freedom  has  been 
eroded  to  the  vanishing  point;  the  non-Com- 
munist press  and  literature  are  banned;  free- 
dom of  speech  and  assembly  are  annulled; 
the  church  Is  fettered — religion  has  been 
made  an  object  of  ridicule  and  vilification; 
genocide  is  being  perpetrated.  No  African 
or  Asian  colony  was  ever  subjected  to  such 
harsh  restrictions,  such  insult,  and  national 
degradation. 

Now  that  the  dependent  colonies  of  Africa 
and  Asia  have  been  granted  freedom  and  in- 
dependence, the  Independent  European 
states  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  mili- 
tarily occupied  by  the  Soviet  Union,  must 
have  their  sovereign  functions  restored  and 
their  territories  cleared  of  the  Invaders.  In- 
ternational law  and  order  and  the  various 
obligations  assumed  by  states  demand  such 
action. 

Holding  the  Baltic  States  and  keeping 
them  In  bondage  to  a  foreign  power,  as  they 
are  now,  Is  Incompatible  with  moral  prin- 
ciples, law,  and  justice,  and  statements  made 
by  many  heads  of  governments. 

Observing  the  traditional  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day,  and  recalling  Lithuania's 
more  than  a  thousand-year  ancient  and  glor- 
ious past,  we  want  to  state : 

1.  The  sovereign  and  Independent  state 
of  Lithuania  is  occupied  by  armed  force  and 
Illegally  ruled  by  the  Soviet  Union,  in  fla- 
grant violation  of  International  law  and  her 
treaties  of  peace  and  nonaggresslon  with 
Lithuania. 

2.  On  the  basis  of  International  law  as 
acknowledged  by  the  nations  of  the  world, 
on  the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  between  Lithuania  and  Soviet 
Russia,  on  the  United  Nations  antl- 
colonlallsm  declarations,  and  on  the  state- 
ments by  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
demand  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  lead- 
ers abide  by  their  word  and  the  pledge  made 
to  the  Lithuanian  nation  and  the  world  In 
the  Soviet  Russian-Lithuania  Treaty  of 
Peace:  "Russia  without  any  prejudice  recog- 
nizes the  self-rule  and  Independence  of  the 
state  of  Lithuania."  and  Insist  that  the 
Soviets  withdraw  from  Lithuania  all  their 
troops,  police,  and  colonists,  and  allow  Lithu- 
ania to  freely  govern  and  order  Itself,  as 
specified  in  the  treaty. 

3.  We  request  the  United  Nations  and  all 
those  states,  which  respect  and  cherish  lib- 
erty and  Independence,  to  use  their  Influence 
and  good  offices  for  the  restoration  of  free- 
dom and  Independence  to  Lithuania,  guar- 
anteeing her  sovereignty  and  security. 

4.  Independent  Lithuania  always  was  and 
always  will  be  a  peace-loving  and  orderly 
country.  The  Lithuanians  proved  this  in  the 
past  and  will  continue  to  do  so  In  the  fut\ire. 
The  Lithuanian  nation  will  not  be  calm, 
however,  without  an  Independent  Lithu- 
ania— It  will  continue  fighting  and  Insisting 
that  without  a  free  Lithuania  there  can  be 
no  just  and  lasting  peace. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
marked  the  46th  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Lithuania.  But  this  brave 
and  proud  covmtry  is  not  now  independ- 
ent and  suffers  under  the  yoke  of  Soviet 
tyranny. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  have  a  long 
history  of  determined  resistance  to  for- 
eign domination.  In  the  Middle  Ages. 
Lithuania  was  a  dominant  state  in  cen- 
tral and  eastern  EuroE>e.  By  the  14th 
century,  it  stretched  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Black  Sea.  In  1386.  through  mar- 
riage of  the  thrones,  Lithuania  and 
Poland  were  joined  together.  The  de- 
velopment of  these  two  countries  was  far 
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superior  to  that  of  other  nations  in  east- 
ern Europe.  Lithuania  was  one  of  the 
first  countries  to  accept  Christianity. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  18th  century, 
the  Lithuanian  people  were  completely 
dominated  by  the  Russian  czars.  But 
during  the  more  than  120  years  of  Rus- 
sian rule,  they  never  gave  up  their  fight 
for  freedom.  The  end  of  the  First  World 
War  gave  them  their  long-awaited  in- 
dependence. They  estabUshed  a  govern- 
ment based  upon  equality  which  earned 
the  respect  of  the  entire  world. 

This  brief  happy  period  of  independ- 
ence ended  in  1940  when  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion took  over  Lithuania  by  force  of  arms. 
Today  these  people  are  as  prisoners  in 
their  homeland,  denied  the  most  basic 
human  freedoms. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  incorporation  of  the  Baltic 
States  into  the  Soviet  Union.  Last  year 
I  introduced  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 135  to  take  up  the  discussion  of  the 
Baltic  States  question  before  the  United 
NaUons.  I  again  urge  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to 
take  early  action  on  this  resolution. 

I  join  with  Lithuanians  everywhere  in 
paying  tribute  to  these  courageous  peo- 
ple and  in  the  hope  that  the  land  of 
their  fathers  may  once  again  be  freed 
of  bondage. 

Mr  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  anniversa- 
ries are.  by  and  large,  occasions  of  great 
joy.  marked  by  festivities  and  celebra- 
tions. February  16.  1964.  is  the  46th  an- 
niversary of  Lithuanian  independence, 
but  I  can  assure  you  there  will  be  no 
gaiety,  no  celebrations  in  that  little  coun- 
try of  3  million  stout  hearted,  freedom- 
loving  people. 

After  120  years  of  imperialist  Russian 
rule,  the  Lithuanians  proclaimed  their 
independence    on    February     16,     1918. 
When  we  consider  that  this  day  of  free- 
dom corresponds  roughly  to  our  July  4, 
we  get  some  idea  of  the  importance  of 
the  event.     After  1918  the  new  Lithu- 
anian state  made  remarkable  strides  in 
becoming  a  responsible  member  of  the 
community    of    nations.     However,    22 
years  later  Russian  Communists  again 
occupied  the  country,  but  this  time  they 
were   more  surreptitious,   having   done 
their  Marxist  homework  well.     Telling 
the  world  that  Lithuania  had  asked  to 
join  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Soviets  pro- 
ceeded to  communize  the  country,  ter- 
rorize the  people,  and  disrupt  the  social 
order.    Formerly  free  Lithuania  took  its 
place  alongside  of  Estonia  and  Latvia, 
and  later  Poland.  Czechoslovakia.  Hun- 
gary. Albania,  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia,  and 
East  Germany.    It  is  to  our  credit  that 
America  has  never  recognized  this  coun- 
terfeit incorporation. 

For  the  past  24  years  the  Lithuanian 
people  have  lived  under  Soviet  domina- 
tion. Today  independence  is  only  a 
memory,  not  a  reality.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  year  we  in  the  Congress  make 
speeches  commemorating  Independence 
Day.  and  each  year  the  Communist  rule 
continues.  I  am  not  suggesting  we  give 
up  hope  of  Lithuania's  eventual  freedom. 
That  will  come  some  day.  But  I  would 
hope  that  somehow,  someway,  the  people 
of  Lithuania  will  learn  that  America  still 
stands  devoted,  as  they  do.  to  principles 
of  justice  and  freedom. 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  happy  to  Join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Flood  ]  and  many  other  Members  of  this 
body  in  observance  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  Since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  not  once  have  I 
remained  silent  when  to  Lithuania  and 
her  people  tributes  of  appreciation,  ad- 
miration, and  affection  were  voiced. 

Some  of  my  close  friends  during  the 
years  have  been  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
birth  and  blood  The  Lithuanians  have 
made  a  mighty  contribution  to  oiu-  coun- 
try and  to  the  world  of  music,  art.  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  to  statesmanship,  busi- 
ness, and  the  professions. 

It  was  25  years  ago  that  Russian  sol- 
diers marched  into  the  small  Baltic 
country  of  Lithuania  and  forced  its  peo- 
ple to  give  up  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. Today  we  turn  our  special  at- 
tention to  the  sad  plight  of  the  people  of 
this  captive  nation  who  have  been  forced 
to  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  an  alien 
Communist  regime  for  so  long. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  set  aside  a 
special  day  each  year  for  Lithuania,  so 
that  we  will  not  forget  the  treacherous 
manner  in  which  its  freedom  was  tram- 
pled on.  As  the  years  pass  by.  the  Com- 
munist leaders  in  Russia  expect  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  to  become  indifferent  to 
the  crimes  they  have  committed  in  the 
past. 

Time  does  have  a  way  of  clouding  and 
obscuring  the  meihory,  and  some  may 
scarcely  remember  the  Russian  occupa- 
tion of  Lithuania  25  years  ago.  But  are 
we  to  let  the  simple  passing  of  time  make 
legitimate  the  atrocities  of  the  Russian 
leaders?  We  cannot  afford  to  let  this 
happen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  brave  people  of 
Lithuania  are  still  bound  by  chains  to 
the  Communist  regime  in  Russia.  As 
leaders  of  the  free  world,  it  is  for  us  to 
give  them  encouragement  and  hope.  We 
cannot  expect  them  to  fight  the  men  of 
the  Kremlin  alone.  We  must  support 
them,  and  help  them  to  retrieve  the 
freedom  and  independence  without 
which  they  have  been  for  so  many  years. 
On  this  day,  I  urge  all  Americans  to  re- 
dedicate  themselves  to  this  important 
task. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  recognition 
of  the  46th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day.  The  Lithuanian  na- 
tion gained  its  independence  on  February 
16,  1918,  and  remained  free  for  22  years; 
then  In  1940  this  small  nation  was  ruth- 
lessly overrim  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Communists  never  again  permitted 
Lithuania  to  return  to  freedom;  instead 
they  have  deported,  persecuted,  and  mur- 
dered Lithuanians  in  an  effort  to  remove 
all  trace  of  this  freedom-loving  nation. 
This  Is  a  prime  example  of  the  Commu- 
nists' method  in  dealing  with  smaller 
nations. 

However,  the  United  States  rightfully 
has  refused  to  recognize  this  brutal  in- 
corporation of  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  continue  to  maintain  diplo- 
matic relations  with  representatives  of 
the  free  Republic  of  Lithuania  who  are 
here  In  the  United  States,  where  over 
1  million  Lithuanians  now  reside.    We 


must  continue  to  do  all  we  can  to  support 
their  quest  for  a  restoration  of  freedom 
to  their  homeland. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress,  I  Introduced  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  216.  urging  free  elections  be 
conducted  by  the  United  Nations  In  all 
the  Baltic  States  of  Lithuania.  Latvia, 
and  Estonia.  Our  Government  should 
endeavor  to  bring  this  matter  before  the 
United  Nations  in  the  near  future. 

The  Baltic  States  have  never  been 
given  the  opportunity  of  self-determina- 
tion. This  right  of  self-determination  is 
being  grainted  to  nation  after  nation  to- 
day, and  we  should  Insist  upon  the  same 
right  for  the  subjugated  captive  nations 
of  Eastern  Europe.  I  hope  Congress  will 
act  soon  on  this  important  resolution. 

Mr.  BURKE.    Mr.  Speaker.  Lithuania 
is  one  of  the  three  Baltic  countries  in 
northeastern  Europe,  and.  though  they 
are  no  more  than  3  million  Lithuanians 
Ui  all.  they  form  the  largest  ethnic  group 
there.    More  than  700  years  ago  they 
had  an  Independent  kingdom,  at  times 
the  most  Important  In  all  northeastern 
Europe.     Late  In  the  18th  century  Lithu- 
ania was  annexed  to  Russia,  and  from 
then  until  1918  Lithuanians  suffered  un- 
der the  cruel  regime  of  czarist  Russia. 
But  these  liberty-loving  and  freedom- 
seeking    people    were    never    reconciled 
with  their  lot  under  Russian  czars,  and 
toward  the  end  of  the  First  World  War 
when  the  czarist  regime  was  overthrown, 
they  saw  their  chance  for  freedom.    On 
February  16.  1918,  they  proclaimed  their 
national  independence,  and  established 
the  Lithuanian  Republic  with  a  demo- 
cratic government.    Soon  that  govern- 
ment was  recognized  by  other  sovereign 
states,  and  admitted  into  the  League  of 
Nations.     At   the   same   time   patriotic 
Lithuanians  worked  most  diligently  in 
making    their   homeland   a   prosperous, 
progressive,  and  happy  land  in  which 
everyone  could  enjoy  full  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  religious  freedom. 

Early  in  the  last  war  Lithuanians  were 
robbed  of   these  freedoms.    First  their 
country  was  overrun  and  occupied  by  the 
Red  army  in  mid- 1940.     Then   it  was 
forcibly  annexed  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Then  the  Nazis  took  over.    Throughout 
the  war  these  unhappy  people  suffered 
much,  and  endured  much  of  It  In  the  fond 
hope  that  at  the  end  of  that  war  they 
will  attain  freedom.    But  when  the  Red 
army  overran  the  country  once  again  in 
pursuit  of  of  the  Nazis,  communism  once 
again  conquered  their  land.    Since  then 
they  have  been  prisoners  in  their  home- 
land, separated  from  the  free  world  by 
the     Kremlin-Imposed     Iron     Curtain. 
For  almost  24  years  these  people  have  not 
known  freedom,  but  they  have  not  given 
up  their  hope  for  a  free  and  independent 
Lithuania.     On  the  46th  anniversary  of 
Lithuania  Independence  Day  let  us  pray 
that  they  attain  their  goal  and  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  peace  in  their  homeland. 
Mr.  BARRETT.    Mr  Speaker,  on  the 
46th   anniversary  of   Lithuanian   inde- 
pendence it  is  fitting  for  us  to  pause  a 
moment  to  consider  the  tragic  history  of 
the  nation   whose   anniversary   we   are 
celebrating.    Lithuania  is  an  old  nation; 
for  at  least  2.000  years  the  Lithuanian 
people   have   Inhabited   their   ancestral 
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homeland  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Baltic.  The  various  Lithuanian  princi- 
palities, known  to  history  since  1009. 
were  united  into  a  single  nation  in  1253. 
During  the  Middles  Ages  the  Lithuanians 
created  a  powerful  independent  state. 
Dauntless  warriers  fought  against 
Teuton  and  Russian  to  check  the  drive 
against  them  from  both  east  and  west. 
During  these  years  the  Lithuanians 
played  an  important  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  European  civilization,  and 
Lithuania  was  one  of  the  first  countries 
in  the  region  to  advance  human  free- 
doms. 

From  the  late  Middle  Ages  nearly  to 
the  end  of  the  18th  century— 1385- 
1795 — Lithuania  was  united  through  a 
marriage  of  rulers  with  Poland,  thus 
forming  one  of  the  largest  states  in  cen- 
tral and  eastern  Europe.  But  this  union 
eventually  proved  fatal  for  Lithuania; 
these  golden  years  ended  with  the  parti- 
tion of  Poland  in  1795.  when  Lithuania 
found  Itself  annexed  hy  Russia.  Thiis 
began  a  period  of  oppressive  foreign  rule. 
followed  by  a  brief  reacquisltion  of  inde- 
pendence after  much  suffering,  and  un- 
fortunately, repression  once  again  under 
the  Russian  yoke  of  tyranny. 

The  czarist  repression  was  bitter  for 
the  Lithuanians,  who  tried  many  times 
to  throw  off  the  Russian  domination. 
After  a  series  of  revolts  the  czarist 
regime  tried  to  force  Russificatlon  on  the 
people.  Testimony  to  the  steadfastness 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  and  their  de- 
termination to  remain  faithful  to  their 
language  find  traditions  is  the  fact  that 
the  Russian  effort  was  so  unsuccessful  it 
hfiwl  to  be  abandoned.  Finally,  with  the 
upheaval  of  the  old  EJuropean  order 
ushered  in  by  World  War  I,  the  Lithuani- 
ans were  able  to  realize  their  dream  of 
throwing  off  the  Russian  oppressor.  On 
February  18,  1918,  Lithuania  was  pro- 
claimed an  independent  Republic. 

For  over  20  years  Lithuania  was  a  pro- 
gressive democratic  country  dedicated  to 
restoring  to  Its  people  the  individual 
liberties  they  had  so  long  been  deprived 
of.  Land  reform  was  instituted,  and 
social  welfare  legislation  was  enacted. 
But  the  Soviet  duplicity  which  we  have 
since  come  to  know  so  well  was  at  work 
to  undermine  Lithuania's  Independence. 
Ignoring  a  1920  peace  treaty  In  which 
Russia  pledged  to  renounce  forever  all 
rights  of  sovereignty  over  Lithuania,  in 
1939  the  Soviet  Government  forced  a 
mutual  assistance  treaty  upon  Lithuania 
which  was  the  prelude  to  Soviet  occupa- 
tion in  1940.  On  August  3.  1940,  Lithu- 
ania was  Incorporated  into  the  USSR. 

Since  then  their  homeland  has  been  a 
nightmare  to  the  Lithuanian  people. 
They  have  been  sealed  off  from  the  out- 
side world.  Thousands  of  their  popula- 
tion have  been  forcibly  removed  from 
their  homeland.  The  oppressive  hand 
of  Soviet  tyranny  has  left  nothing  un- 
touched but  has  tried  to  mold  all  to  its 
totalitarian  scheme.  On  this  sorrowful 
independence  anniversary  let  us  join  the 
approximately  1  million  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  descent  in  admonishing  their 
Lithuanian  brothers  to  be  of  good  cour- 
age, to  hold  steadfast  to  their  faith  that 
one  day  their  beloved  homeland  will 
again  be  free. 


Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  join  in  the  salutes  to  the  people  of 
Lithuania  on  the  occasion  of  the  46th 
anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  Lithu- 
ania's independence.  Only  people  in  the 
free  world  can  observe  this  holiday, 
which  goes  back  to  the  years  when  this 
Baltic  nation,  along  with  its  neighbor- 
ing states  of  Latvia  and  Estonia,  was  a 
free  nation. 

But  there  is  another  date  to  remember, 
June  15.  1940.  Since  that  day  Lithuania 
has  been  suffering  in  Soviet  captivity. 
The  Lithuanian  nation  has  never  exper- 
ienced in  its  long  history  through  cen- 
turies such  an  extermination  and  an- 
nihilation of  its  people  as  during  this  So- 
viet occupation.  During  the  last  23  years 
the  country  has  lost  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  its  entire  population.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Lithuanians  were 
murdered  by  the  Kremlin  despots  or  died 
in  exile  in  Soviet  slave  labor  camps  and 
prisons  in  Siberia  and  other  places  of 
Communist  Russia.  We  all  hope  this  oc- 
cupation will  end,  and  we  are  pledged  to 
that  goal. 

In  recent  years  former  long-dependent 
African  and  Asian  nations,  with  the  aid 
of  the  United  Nations,  have  been  granted 
their  independence  and  have  taken  their 
place  among  the  members  of  the  family 
of  free  nations  while  Lithuania  and 
other  Eastern  Europe  nations  are  still 
under  the  Soviet  Communist  heel.  Lith- 
uania has  the  same  right  to  be  free  and 
independent  as  any  new  state  In  Asia  or 
Africa.  We  should  have  a  single  stand- 
ard for  freedom. 

Tc)  this  end  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
Intr.Kluce  and  sponsor  legislation  which 
woiLd  put  this  Nation  firmly  on  record 
as  to  our  desires  for  these  captive  na- 
tions. These  are  spelled  out  in  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  59,  which  I  In- 
troduced last  year.  This  resolution  Is 
still  pending  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  I  would  take 
this  opportunity  to  urge  the  chairman 
and  members  of  the  committee  to  ex- 
pedite this  very  Important  legislation 
and  send  it  to  the  House  for  adoption. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  59  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  59 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  did  not 
come  to  power  In  Lithuania  and  the  other 
two  Baltic  States,  Estonia  and  Latvia,  by  le- 
gal or  democratic  processes;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  took  over  Lithu- 
ania, Estonia,  and  Latvia  by  force  of  arms; 
and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  people.  Lithuanians. 
Estonians,  and  Latvians,  under  Communist 
control  were  and  still  are  overwhelmingly 
antl-Communlst:  and 

Whereas  Lithuanians,  Estonians,  and  Lat- 
vians desire,  fight,  and  die  for  their  national 
Independence;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  maintains  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  Governments  of  the  Baltic 
nations  of  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Latvia 
and  consistently  has  refused  to  recognize 
their  seizure  and  forced  "incorporation"  into 
the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America  request  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  bring  up  the  Baltic 
States  question  before  the  United  Nations 
and  ask  that  the  United  Nations  request  the 


Soviets  (a)  to  withdraw  all  Soviet  troops, 
agents,  colonists,  and  controls  from  Lithu- 
ania, Estonia,  and  Latvia,  (b)  to  return  all 
Baltic  exiles  from  Siberia,  prisons,  and  slave- 
labor  campe;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  United  Nations  conduct 
free  elections  in  Lithuania.  Estonia,  and 
Latvia  under  its  supervision. 

At  the  same  time  I  call  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  bring  up  the  Baltic  States  ques- 
tion in  the  United  Nations  with  the  fol- 
lowing actions  as  our  goal: 

First.  Withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops, 
agents,  colonists,  and  controls. 

Second.  Return  of  all  Baltic  exiles 
from  Siberian  prisons,  labor  camps,  or 
elsewhere. 

Third.  Free  elections  under  U.N.  su- 
pervision. 

Certainly  these  are  reasonable  objec- 
tives that  we  as  the  leaders  of  the  free 
world  support. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
in  marking  the  anniversary  of  freedom 
for  Lithuania  and  renew  my  plea  for 
action  to  free  the  enslaved  Baltic  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  celebrate  the  46th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day,  we  re- 
member the  dauntless  courage  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  who,  even  after  years 
of  foreign  oppressive  rule,  have  not  for- 
gotten their  national  identity  or  lost 
their  love  of  liberty.  Time  after  time 
Lithuania  has  been  the  victim  of  Euro- 
pean power  politics.  In  1795  along  with 
Poland,  this  Baltic  nation,  which  had 
once  been  the  greatest  state  in  central 
Europe,  was  partitioned  by  the  three  im- 
perial powers  of  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Russia.  For  the  next  hundred  years  or 
so.  Lithuania  found  itself  an  integral 
part  of  Russia.  In  the  face  of  czarist 
efforts  to  force  them  Into  a  Russian  mold, 
the  Lithuanians  did  not  flinch.  Periodic 
revolts  by  Lithuanian  patriots  through- 
out the  19th  century  attest  to  their 
steadfast  resolve  to  master  once  more 
their  own  destiny. 

Their  opportunity  came  In  World  War 
I  as  a  result  of  European  politics.  With 
Germany  and  Russia  exhausted  from  the 
long  struggle,  Lithuania  proudly  declared 
its  independence  on  Pebruray  16.  1918, 
The  Interwar  decades  which  followed 
were  the  golden  years  of  modem  Lithu- 
ania. Under  a  democratic  republic,  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  leaped  forward. 
But  this  free  existence  was  not  destined 
to  last.  Once  more  rival  European  ambi- 
tions reared  their  ugly  head.  The  two 
dictators.  Hitler  and  Stalin,  both  coveted 
the  Baltic  states  for  the  colonization  of 
their  own  nationality.  Irregardless  of  the 
wishes  of  the  Indigenous  peoples.  After 
suffering  the  ravages  of  war  as  the  bat- 
tlellne  swayed  back  and  forth  over  their 
territory,  the  Lithuanians  found  them- 
selves once  more  a  part  of  Russia.  The 
old  attempts  at  Russificatlon,  only  this 
time  with  a  Communist  slant,  appeared 
again.  As  in  times  past,  the  Lithuanians 
have  resisted  them  and  will  continue  to 
resist  them  until  independence  is  once 
more  theirs.  We  salute  the  long-suffer- 
ing and  courageous  Lithuanians  on  this 
anniversary  of  the  winning  of  their  in- 
dependence and  we  will  continue  to  sup- 
port them  until  they  have  once  again 
regained  their  Independence. 
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Mr  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  one 
of  the  ironies  of  post- World  War  n  days 
that  while  the  peoples  of  the  free  world 
solemnly  observe  independence  day  cele- 
brations, many  of  these  nations  are  en- 
slaved in  their  homeland  by  Communist 
totalitarianism.  The  tragic  history  of 
the  Lithuanian  people,  the  way  they  re- 
gained their  independence  at  the  end  of 
the  First  World  War.  and  then  they 
were  deprived  of  their  freedom  by  one 
of  our  wartime  allies,  is  a  sad  and  poign- 
ant case  in  point. 

No  other  people  among  tens  of  mil- 
lions suffering  under  alien  autocracies 
deserved  their  freedom  more  than  these 
stalwart  fighters  for  the  best  in  Western 
civilization.    For  more  than  a  full  cen- 
tury they  suffered  indescribable  hard- 
ships under  czarist  Russia's  autocracy, 
but  they  successfully  maintained  their 
distinct    national    characteristics    and 
their  ideals  of  freedom.     And  when  that 
decrepit  regime  was  toppled  by  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution  in  1917.  these  people  cast 
off  the  chains  which  had  kept  them  in 
bondage  and  proclaimed  their  independ- 
ence on  February   16.   1918.     That  day 
marked  a  turning  point  in  their  modern 
history,  and  from  then  on  they  lived  in 
freedom  in  their  historic  homeland  for  a 
little  over  two  decades,  during  the  inter- 
war  years.    And  then  unfolded  the  world 
tragedy,  the  Second  World  War.  which 
very    quickly    spelled    endless   suffering 
and  untold  misery  to  them.    They  lost 
their    freedom    and    Independence:    in 
mid- 1940  they  were  enslaved  by  Stalin's 
henchmen,  and  soon  their  country  be- 
came part  of  the  Soviet  Union.     Even  in 
such     unenviable     circumstances     they 
lived  with  the  hope  that  at  the  end  of 
the  war  they  would  have  their  freedom. 
But  the  end  of  that  war  not  only  did  not 
bring  freedom  to  them,  but  the  chains 
which   were   riveted   round   their   necks 
were  tightened  by  the  Kremlin.     They 
were  cut  off  from  the  free  world  by  the 
Iron  Curtain,  and  to  this  day  they  live 
beyond  the  pale  of  Western  civilization. 
For  nearly  a  generation  they  have  known 
no  freedom,  and  the  new  generation  ris- 
ing there  probably  has  no  idea  of  the 
world    outside    the    Communist    world. 
Along  with  many  other  captive  nations, 
they  are  the  true  and  helpless  captives  of 
Soviet  communism. 

On  the  46th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day  I  would  like  to  reit- 
erate my  firm  conviction,  which  I  have 
expressed  in  the  resolution  I  introduced 
in  this  House — House  Resolution  164 — 
on  January  23  of  last  year,  that  per- 
haps the  best  and  the  most  effective  way 
of  celebrating  the  independence  day  of 
these  captive  nations  Is  by  creating  a 
Special  Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 
My  wholehearted  sympathy  for  the  Lith- 
uanian people  and  their  righteous  cause 
is  in  no  way  impaired  or  diminished  by 
coupling  my  urgent  remarks  for  the  cre- 
ation of  such  a  committee  on  the  46th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
liberty — the  power  of  choice — is  the 
priceless  commodity  of  a  free  nation. 
Without  doubt  we  prize  our  liberty  as 
proven  in  the  sacrifices  of  war.  We  can- 
not remember  a  time  when  we  were  re- 
strained as  a  Nation  since  we  became 


one.  Without  this  memory  it  may  be 
difficult  for  true  realization  within  us  of 
the  sadness  of  a  country  deprived  of  its 
liberty.  Lithuania  is  one  of  these.  Lith- 
uanians have  not  liberty,  but  Soviet 
domination  to  celebrate  on  this,  their 
46th  anniversary  of  the  restoration  of 
Lithuania's  independence.  In  recalling 
Patrick  Henry's  ringing  declaration, 
"Give  me  liberty:  or  give  me  death," 
I  have  a  feeling  that  life  without  lib- 
erty can  be  a  type  of  death.  While  we 
continue  to  cherish  and  defend  our  lib- 
erty, let  us  strive  at  the  same  time  to 
add  our  strength  in  solidarity  with  Lith- 
uania and  the  rest  of  the  captive  na- 
tions—to add  our  hope,  our  prayers,  that 
the  blessing  of  liberty  will  be  shared  by 
all  countries  of  the  world — a  world  at 

peace. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Lithu- 
anians are  one  of  the  most  gifted  and 
gallant  people  in  Europe.  They  are 
hard-working,  tenacious  and  Intelligent, 
and  throughout  their  long  history  they 
have  proved  themselves  a  peace-loving 
and  freedom-loving  people.  In  their 
historic  homeland  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Baltic  Sea  they  once  had  a  king- 
dom, which  for  centuries  enjoyed  great- 
ness and  glory.  But  from  the  late  18th 
century  on  they  have  had  more  than 
their  share  of  misery  and  misfortune,  ex- 
cept for  the  happy  interlude  of  two 
decades  between  the  two  World  Wars. 

Having  suffered  under  the  oppressive 
yoke  of  Russia's  czarist  regime  for  more 
than  100  years,  at  last  they  had  their 
chance  for  freedom.    This  came  about 
as  the  result  of  the  Russian  revolution 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  czarist  regime. 
This   was    the    golden   opportunity   for 
which  Lithuanians  had  waited  for  more 
than  a  century.    So  in  February  of  1918 
they  took  their  fate  and  destiny  in  their 
own  hands,  proclaimed  their  independ- 
ence on  the   16th   and  established  the 
Lithuanian    Republic.      That     historic 
date  marked  the  rebirth  of  freedom  in 
Lithuania,  and  the  birth  of  a  new.  sov- 
ereign state.    In  the  course  of  the  next 
two    decades,    while    there    was    peace, 
Lithuanians  saw  to  it  their  homeland 
was  to  become  a  progressive,  dynamic, 
and  democratic  state,  a  model  democracy 
among  the  new  states   in  eastern  and 
central  Europe.     They  worked  hard  to 
make  their  homeland  a  safe  haven  for  its 
people,  and  they  were  proud  of  what  they 
had  achieved. 

This  happy  interlude  did  not  last  long. 
With  the  consolidation  of  Communist 
power  in  Russia,  and  the  rise  of  the  Nazi 
regime  in  Germany.  Lithuanians  realized 
that  their  existence  was  in  danger.  And 
early  in  the  last  war  their  worst  fears 
were  justified.  By  mid- 1940  Lithuania 
was  overrun  by  the  Red  army,  and  then 
the  country  was  made  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Since  then  there  has  been  no 
independent  Lithuania,  and  no  one  in 
the  country  is  allowed  to  celebrate 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day  there. 
Under  the  umelenting  Communist 
totalitarianism  imposed  by  the  Kremlin, 
these  people  are  not  free  in  any  sense: 
they  are  prisoners  in  their  once  free  and 
fertile  land.  We  in  the  country  sym- 
pathize with  their  unenviable  lot,  and  on 
the  observance  of  the  46th  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day  pray 


for  their  deliverance  from   Communist 
totalitarian  tyrarmy. 

Mr  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
celebrate  the  most  memorable  day  in 
modern  Uthuanlan  history.  Forty-six 
years  ago,  on  February  16,  1918,  after 
over  100  years  of  oppression  under 
Russian  rule,  the  Lithuanians  pro- 
claimed their  Independence.  They 
organized  a  democracy  In  which  for  the 
first  time  in  decades  they  were  able  to 
determine  their  destiny  and  to  enjoy 
freely  their  own  unique  customs  and  cul- 
ture. Under  the  Republic,  agriculture 
and  industry  progressed,  while  social 
legislation  and  the  guarantee  of  the  basic 
human  freedoms  bettered  the  lot  of  the 
people. 

But  this  happy  state  was  brought  to 
an    abrupt    end    with    the    coming    of 
World  War  n.    Following  first  pressure 
from  the  Nazis  and  then  the  Russians. 
Uthuania   found   its   territory   and   its 
freedom  whittled  away.    By  the  end  of 
the  war,  it  was  once  again  made  a  part 
of  Russia  with  only  the  veneer  of  in- 
dependence  remaining   in   the   title   of 
Soviet  Socialist  RepubUc.    In  reality,  the 
Russians,  not  Lithuanians,  ruled.    These 
foreign  masters   were  and  are  now  at- 
tempting   to    force    their    system    and 
values  on  the  defenseless  Lithuanians. 
But  the  spirit  of  freedom  has  never  died 
in  the  hearts  of  Lithuanians.  They  still 
yearn  for  the  day  when  they  can  once 
again  proclaim  their  independence.    We. 
as    Americans    that    live    in    freedom, 
sustain  the  Lithuanians  in  their  noble 
quest. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  our  late 
and  beloved  President  Kennedy  said: 
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We  must  never  •  •  •  at  any  summit,  in 
any  treaty  declaration.  In  our  words,  or  even 
In  our  minds  •  •  •  recognize  Soviet  domi- 
nation of  Eastern  Europe. 

Yesterday,  February  16,  was  the  46th 
armiversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania.  We  mark  that 
day.  not  by  rejoicing  for  Lithuania  is  not 
now  free  and  independent,  but  as  a 
period  of  remembrance.  No  people  can 
more  appreciate  the  natural  striving  for 
liberty  and  freedom  than  our  American 
people  do.  This  is  the  reason  why  we 
m  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
pause  in  our  deliberations  and  from  our 
legislative  duties  and  responsibilities  to 
pay  a  just  tribute  to  the  brave  and  good 
people  of  Lithuania. 

Yes.  our  late  President  was  right.  We 
must  never  recognize  Soviet  domination 
of  Eastern  Europe.  Unforturxately, 
Lithuania  is  a  captive  nation  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  enslaved  by  brutal, 
ruthless,  and  atheistic  Communist  Rus- 
sians. The  world,  and  particularly 
America,  will  never  forget  what  occurred 
during  June  1940.  when  the  Reds  swept 
over  that  land  and  abruptly  ended  Its 
two  decades  of  independence.  Thus 
vanished  the  Lithuanian  Republic  and 
also  the  liberty  of  its  people. 

The  suffering  of  the  Lithuanians  is 
especially  poignantly  felt  at  this  Lenten 
season  when  we  recall  that  thousands  of 
them  were  mercilessly  uprooted  from 
their  ancestral  homes,  their  worldly  pos- 
sessions taken,  and  foreign  people  from 
Asiatic  areas  brought  in  to  take  their 
place.    Freedom  of  movement  was  for- 


bidden and  practically  every  vestige  of 
their  God-given  rights  as  human  beings 
was  stamped  out. 

One  may  also  ask  why  we  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  after  the 
many  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  Lithu- 
ania and  the  subsequent  destruction  of 
its  freedom,  take  cognizance  of  this  day. 
To  them  we  answer  that  the  reasons  for 
such  action  are  many.  First  and  fore- 
most, we  take  pity  up>on  the  terrible 
plight  in  which  the  men,  women,  and 
helpless  children  of  that  once  proud  na- 
tion find  themselves.  Second,  despite 
solemn  treaty  assurances  to  "renounce 
all  rights  of  sovereignty  in  the  Baltic 
States,"  the  Soviet  Union  incorporated 
Lithuania  into  the  U.S.S.R.  Third,  but 
by  no  means  least,  it  is  very  important 
that  by  our  action  In  commemorating 
this  day  we  clearly  demonstrate  to  the 
entire  world  that  we  cherish  liberty, 
freedom,  and  Independence  for  enslaved 
people  everywhere. 

To  the  stouthearted  people  in  Lith- 
uania and  to  my  fellow  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  ancestry,  I  offer  my  sincere 
best  wishes  and  assure  them  of  our  con- 
tinued refusal  to  recognize  Russia's  Il- 
legal usurpation  of  Lithuania's  Inde- 
pendence. I  also  join  with  them  In  their 
fervent  desire  that  In  the  not  too  distant 
future  their  nation  may  again  be  blessed 
with  liberty  and  freedom  and  that  justice 
will  in  the  end  prevail. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  history  of  Lithuania,  whose  46th 
anniversary  of  indep>endence  we  cele- 
brate today,  well  illustrates  the  principle 
that  a  people  never  give  up  their  love  of 
liberty,  even  after  years  of  oppression. 
In  1795  the  czar  forcibly  took  over  Lithu- 
ania. In  the  following  years  this  alien 
overlord  tried  to  impose  Russian  culture 
and  values  on  the  helpless  Lithuanians 
and  to  transform  them  into  good,  sub- 
missive subjects,  but  without  success. 
Numerous  revolts  in  Lithuania  in  the 
19th  century  attest  to  this  failure.  Fi- 
nally, In  the  chaos  of  World  War  I,  the 
Lithuanians  attained  their  independence, 
fighting  off  invading  Russian  armies  in 
the  process.  In  the  next  few  decades 
Lithuania  flourished  under  a  democratic 
government. 

But  the  rise  of  dictatorial  regimes  in 
Germany  and  Russia  spelled  the  doom  of 
the  young  Lithuanian  Republic.  Suc- 
cumbing to  pressure  from  first  one  and 
then  the  other.  Lithuania  ended  the  war 
once  again  under  the  despotism  of  the 
Russians.  True  to  the  unflinching  Lith- 
uanian spirit,  these  stalwart  people  have 
not  succumbed  to  Russian  attempts  to 
mold  them  to  their  Intolerant  system. 
They  still  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
they  will  shake  off  the  Rus.?ian  yoke  and 
establish  their  own  democratic  order. 
We  have  not  forgotten  the  brave  Lithu- 
anian people  in  their  plight.  We  recog- 
nize their  undying  love  of  liberty  which 
we  will  continue  to  work  for  until  they 
have  attained  it. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
once  again  celebrate  the  proclamation 
of  an  independent  Lithuania  46  years  ago 
today,  we  are  reminded  of  the  ironies  of 
history  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  for- 
tunes of  people.  In  the  same  decade 
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that  our  Founding  Fathers  established 
the  United  States  of  America  which  was 
destined  to  grow  from  a  group  of  Insig- 
nificant, quarreling  English  colonies 
into  the  mightiest  nation  on  earth, 
Lithuania  which  had  once  been  the 
greatest  state  in  central  EXirope  was 
partitioned  In  1795  along  with  Poland 
between  the  then  mighty  empires  of 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia.  In  the 
next  century.  Lithuanians  resisted  with 
determination  Russian  attempts  to  im- 
pose their  language,  culture,  and  cus- 
toms on  them.  Many  of  these  brave 
people  immigrated  to  our  shores,  along 
with  those  from  many  different  lands,  to 
mold  themselves  willingly  into  a  new  and 
great  nation.  In  the  atmosphere  of 
freedom  and  tolerance,  which  has 
marked  the  American  experience,  they 
were  able  to  enjoy  their  own.  unique 
customs. 

But  the  idea  of  a  resurrection  of  the 
glorious  state  that  had  once  been  never 
died  In  the  homeland.  With  World  War 
I  and  the  consequent  collapse  of  the  Ger- 
man and  Russian  Empires,  Lithuanian 
patriots  seized  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
claim on  February  16,  1918.  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania.  After  its  fron- 
tiers were  secured  from  Russia.  Lithua- 
nians all  over  the  world  could  look  for 
the  first  time  in  over  a  century  to  a 
portion  of  the  earth  over  which  the 
Lithuanian  flag  flew  and  over  which 
their  brothers  actually  ruled,  even 
though  Its  extent  was  a  far  cry  from 
those  of  the  golden  medieval  period. 

But  the  Lithuanians  were  not  destined 
to  enjoy  long  their  hard  won  inde- 
pendence. Under  pressure  In  World 
War  II  from  Hitler  and  then  Stalin, 
those  two  arch  foes  of  national  self- 
determination,  the  hapless  Lithuanians 
found  themselves  bit  by  bit  forced  to  re- 
linquish their  sovereignty.  By  the  end 
of  the  war  the  results  of  1795  had  again 
been  repeated.  Lithuania  found  Itself 
a  part  of  the  new  Russian  Empire,  only 
this  time  under  the  sham  of  an  inde- 
pendent state  as  one  of  the  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 

As  we  join  today  with  our  fellow 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  in 
recognizing  the  Lithuanian  nation,  we 
remember  that  at  the  time  that  our 
Nation  did  not  exist,  Lithuania  was  one 
of  the  greatest  states  in  Europe  and  that 
at  the  time  that  our  Nation  was  founded. 
Lithuania  was  disappearing  from  the 
councils  of  Europe,  only  to  reappear  for 
a  while  following  the  war  In  which  Amer- 
ican forces  fought  to  save  the  world  for 
democracy  and  to  enable  suppressed 
peoples  like  the  Lithuanians  to  realize 
their  national  character  and  goals.  We 
have  not  changed  our  ideals.  The 
United  States  has  never  recognized 
Russian  controlled  Lithuania  and  this 
false  Lithuanian  Republic.  We  con- 
tinue to  maintain  relations  with  the 
former  Independent  government  which 
has  a  legation  here  in  Washington. 
One  day,  I  am  sure,  we,  the  strongest 
and  greatest  democracy  on  earth,  will 
apaln  see  Lithuania  emerge  as  an  inde- 
pendent and  democratic  nation,  just  as 
it  did  after  World  War  I.  Until  then, 
we  salute  the  Lithuanian  people  and 
sustain  them  in  their  period  of  captivity. 


Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
16  marked  the  46th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence.  Lithuanians 
are  the  largest  of  the  three  nationality 
groups  in  the  Baltic  countries.  They  are 
barely  3  million  in  all  and  perhaps  partly 
for  that  reason  they  are  not  as  well 
known  in  this  country  as  they  should  be. 
For  centuries  they  had  a  large  kingdom, 
and  it  was  a  powerful  force  in  the  whole 
of  eastern  Europe.  At  times  they  not 
only  successfully  repelled  some  of  the 
incursions  of  barbarian  Invaders  from 
the  East,  but  they  also  were  champions 
of  Christianity  In  Europe's  borderlands, 
and  as  such  formed  a  formidable  ad- 
vance guard  of  Christianity  in  that  part 
of  Europe.  Late  in  the  16th  century  the 
Lithuanian  Kingdom  was  united  with 
that  of  Poland,  thus  forming  a  dual 
monarchy.  This  union  lasted  for  al>out 
200  years,  and  during  that  time  the  des- 
tiny of  Lithuania  was  inseparably  wedded 
to  that  of  Poland.  And  toward  the  end 
of  the  18th  century  when  Poland  was 
partitioned  among  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia,  Lithuania  became  part  of  the 
Russian  empire.  That  sad  event  marked 
the  end  of  the  Lithuanian  kingdom. 

This  loss  of  national  freedom  did  not 
mean  the  loss  of  the  Lithuanians'  spirit 
of  independence.  During  more  than  a 
full  century  under  oppressive  czarist 
domination  they  learned  that  Individual 
or  group  well-being  could  not  be  achieved 
or  enjoyed  without  national  political  in- 
dependence. They  combated  the  czar- 
ist regime  with  all  the  means  at  their 
disposal,  and  worked  hard  to  keep  the 
national  spirit  alive  among  their  kins- 
men. They  fought  that  regime  openly 
and  clandestinely.  At  times  they  staged 
open  rebellions  against  their  oppressors, 
but  they  had  to  wait  until  World  War  I 
for  the  attainment  of  their  independence. 
They  did  this  by  proclaiming  the  birth  of 
the  Lithuanian  Republic  on  February  14, 
46  years  ago. 

Thenceforth  for  more  than  two 
decades  they  lived  happily  in  their  free 
and  independent  country.  Then  came 
the  shock  from  a  sudden  release  of  evil 
international  forces.  Hemmed  in  be- 
tween the  vast  military  machines  of  Nazi 
Germany  and  Communist  Russia. 
Lithuania  could  not  have  hoped  to  cope 
with  either.  When  World  War  n  came, 
Lithuanian  independence  was  one  of  its 
first  casualties.  The  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Union  overran  and  occupied  the  country 
in  mid-1940,  and  then  made  it  part  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  world. 

Since  then,  for  more  than  23  years,  un- 
happy Lithuanians  have  not  known  free- 
dom In  their  homeland.  They  have  suf- 
fered under  the  heavy  yoke  of  both  the 
Nazis  and  the  Communists.  Today  it  is 
the  Communists  who  hold  the  Lithuanian 
people  In  bondage,  in  complete  slavery, 
denyin?  them  all  freedoms.  Under  such 
unenviable  circumstance,  all  they  can  do 
there  is  to  think  of  the  happy  days 
ushered  in  by  the  historic  event  of  46 
years  ago.  And  we  In  the  free  world, 
especially  in  this  great  Republic,  observe 
the  46th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day  In  the  fond  hope  that 
soon  these  people  will  have  the  freedom 
to  do  the  same  in  their  homeland. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  a  great  pleasure  to  join  so  many  of 
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my  colleagues  in  honoring  the  great 
people  of  Uthuania.  The  story  of  their 
struggle  against  Soviet  conquest  is  filled 
with  sadness  for  every  freedom-loving 

American.  . 

When   the  Russians   first   took   over 
Uthuania  in  1940.  they  Immediately  set 
out  to  destroy  any  individual  freedom. 
They    seized    all    industry,    commerce, 
trade    and  financial  institutions.     The 
landowners    were    expropriated.      The 
larmers  were  forced  to  live  in  collec- 
tives, despite  their  bitter  protest.     AH 
the  industrial  and  agricultural   estab- 
lishments were  operated  for  the  benefit 
of  the  state,  and  it  appears  that  very 
much  Lithuanian  production  was  sent 
to  the  Soviet  Union  to  benefit  the  Rus- 
sian people. 

The  basis  of  the  Lithuanian  economy, 
the  currency,  was  undermined  by  fixing 
an  absurd  exchange  rate  for  Russian 
rubles  Within  4  months  after  Lithua- 
nia was  overrun,  the  ruble  became  the 
currency  of  Uthuania  in  order  to  inte- 
grate the  nation  into  the  Soviet  system. 

The  Lithuanian  Army  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  size  of  the  Red  army 
Invasion  in  1940.  But  some  elements  of 
the  Lithuanian  Army  organized  an  un- 
derground movement  which  fought  the 
Russians  for  several  years.  Munitions 
were  stolen  wherever  possible,  and  many 
lives  were  lost.  But  the  thorough  Com- 
munist organization  of  the  country 
slowly  starved  to  death  an  effective  re- 
sisUnce  In  the  absence  of  aid  from  the 

free  world.  ^  ^ 

The    story    of    the    Communist-con- 
trolled elections  of  July  1940.  shows  the 
way  in  which  freedom  is  lost  under  com- 
munism.    The  new  government  which 
had   been   established   by   the   Russian 
Army  caUed  for  elections  inunedlately 
after  assuming  office.    An  electoral  com- 
mission of  Communists  was  in  charge. 
The  voting  was  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  a  Russian  secret  police  offi- 
cer    All  parties  except  the  Communist 
Party    were   liquidated,    many   of    th^r 
officers  being  executed  and  sent  to  Sibe- 
ria.   No  opposition  presses  were  allowed 

to  operate.  ,  ,     w 

On  the  day  of  the  election,  July  14. 
1940   the  people  boycotted  the  elections 
and  only  15  to  20  percent  cast  ballots. 
The  Communists  extended  voting  an- 
other day.  and  then  local  police,  the  Red 
army   and  Communists  forced  the  peo- 
ple to  vote,  carrying  them  to  the  polls 
in  trucks.    The  next  day  the  Commu- 
nists announced  the  absurd  results.  95.1 
percent  of  the  eligible  voters  had  voted: 
99 19   percent   of    these   voted    for    the 
Communist  Party.     Also  It  was  claimed 
no  complaints  of  voting  irregularity  were 
received.     One  wonders  why  they  even 
bothered  with  such  a  farce. 

This  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  tragic 
story  of  one  of  many  nations  seized  by 
communism.  Conditions  have  grown 
worse  in  Lithuania,  freedom  is  little 
nearer  than  it  was  in  1940.  A  third  of 
the  population  has  been  murdered  or 
deported.  Surely  in  Lithuania,  inde- 
pendence day  dawns  on  a  gray  scene 
But  we  must  encourage  the  spark  of 
freedom  which  still  burns  in  Lithuanian 
hearts  Tyranny  cannot  survive  the  tide 
of  democracy  which  is  sweeping  the 
world.    The  Lithuanian  people  are  just 


waiting  for  the  right  moment.  Then  the 
Communists  will  receive  their  just  re- 
wards,  and  communism  will   meet   its 

timely  end. 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  an- 
niversary of  Lithuanian  independence.  I 
join  free  people  everywhere  in  acclaim- 
ing a  great  and  virtuous  people.  And 
in  so  doing.  I  call  the  attention  of  our 
friends  In  Africa  and  Asia  and  urge  them 
to  look  at  the  example  of  Lithuania  as 
proof  of  the  awful  presence  of  Soviet 
tyranny. 

Mr  MONAGAN.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
history  of  Lithuania  as  a  nation,  and  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  provides  us  with 
ample  basis  for  the  conviction  that  they 
will  again  some  day  wear  the  badge  of 
independence  with  the  same  dignity  that 
they  have  borne  the  yoke  of  oppressive 
communism. 

Today  we  are  observing  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  46th  anniversary  of 
Uthuanias  Declaration  of  Independence. 
There  is  no  cause  for  celebration,  but 
there  is  reason  for  hope:  there  is  cour- 
age and  determination  in  spite  of  the 
continuing  domination  of  these  free- 
dom-loving people  by  Soviet  Russia. 

In  commemorating  the  46th  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  Independence  we  re- 
call that  on  February  16.  1918.  a  group 
of  200  Lithuanian  leaders  assembled  to 
consider  the  future  of  their  country 
which  at  the  time  was  occupied  by  Ger- 
many. They  followed  the  pattern  set  by 
our  own  Founding  Fathers  and  pro- 
claimed their  national  independence, 
fully  cognizant  of  the  penalties  as  well 
as  the  privile'^es.  and  recognizing  that 
the  pledge  might  necessarily  be  redeemed 
with  their  own  blood. 

This  era  of  Lithuanian  independence, 
product  of  World  War  I.  threatened  Ini- 
tially by  the  Red  army  in  1919.  survived 
briefly  and  subsequently  was  swallowed 
up  in  the  World  War  n  succession  of 
Nazis  and  Communists.  Thus,  today  we 
recognize  the  46th  anniversary  of  the 
Lithuanian  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  24th  year  of  oppression  and  sub- 
jugation of  a  nation  that  refused  to  die 
at  the  hands  of  ruthless  dictatorship- 
German  or  Russian. 

The  culture  of  Uthuania.  which  is  one 
of  the  oldest  in  Europe,  is  threatened 
with  extinction:  her  people  and  the  i;^- 
ple  of  the  other  captive  nations  of  Eu- 
rope are  all  but  silenced,  deprived  of 
the  privileges  of  religion,  of  free  speech 
and  assembly.  But  the  forces  of  free- 
dom continue  to  speak  for  Lithuania 
from  this  Nation  and  from  others,  and 
there  are  evidences  that  these  good  in- 
fluences are  sustaining  the  desire  for 
freedom  and  independence  in  the  home- 
land which  has  survived  all  oppression. 

The  fire  of  freedom  continues  to  burn 
in  Lithuania,  and  in  the  hearts  of  the 
men  and  women  of  Lithuania  who  have 
found  new  homes,  new  hearths,  and  new 
inspiration  in  nations  where  oppression 
is  unknown.  We  have  found  this  to  be 
true  in  our  hearings  on  the  captive  na- 
tions, and  on  current  trends  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  which  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  chair  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Europe. 

Unfortunately,  we  count  another  year, 
another  anmversary  of  a  Declaration  of 


Independence  In  a  nation  where  today 
Independence  is  not  a  reality,  but  a  mem- 
ory and  a  dream.  Ours  is  the  responsi- 
bility and  the  privilege  to  help  keep  alive 
that  memory,  and  to  labor  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  dream. 

In  this  endeavor,  we  have  the  support 
and  devotion  of  all  people  of  Lithuanian 
blood  and  of  freedom -loving  people 
wherever  they  may  reside,  even  though 
the  people  of  this  great  Baltic  nation  are 
not  today  able  to  observe,  formally  and 
actively,  their  Independence  day. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  ob- 
servance of  the  46th  anniversary  of  the 
restoration  of  Uthuanias  independence. 
On  this  occasion  we  salute  a  people 
whose  courage  and  firm  faith  in  the  dig- 
nity of  the  individual  have  survived  un- 
speakable adversities.  In  the  memory  of 
each  there  bums  the  eternal  glow  of  a 
hard-won  fight  for  freedom. 

I  find  it  incredibly  cruel  that  another 
year  must  witness  their  desperate  frus- 
tration as  they  are  denied  the  right  of 
self-government  which   will   always  be 
their  goal.    Communist  Russia's  forcible 
colonization    of    the    Baltic    SUtes.    of 
which  Uthuania  is  one,  is  an  injustice 
challenging  the  moral  fiber  of  the  free 
world.    As  communism  applies  the  pres- 
sure of  devious  methods  for  free  world 
acceptance  of  this  illegal  annexation,  we 
must  never  let  it  be  forgotten  we  are  on 
the  side  of  the  captive  nations  and  share 
their  hopes  for  eventual  liberation. 

If  this  reaffirmation  of  our  friendship 
for  the  Lithuanian  people  accomplishes 
nothing  else,  I  hope  it  will  signal  anew 
America's  rejection  of  tyranny  In  any 
form  and  her  allegiance  to  government 
by  self-determination,  not  meaningless 
existence  under  the  guns  of  an  aggres- 
sive power. 

Wherever  people  have   the  heart  to 
cling  to  freedom  as  the  best  state  of  man, 
communism  is  doomed  to  defeat  because 
It  has  nothing  to  offer  that  any  thinking 
person  really  wants.    So,  I  urge  the  Uth- 
uanian  people  to  keep  their  courage  high 
in  the  knowledge  their  cause  is  not  for- 
gotten.   I  want  to  express  the  hope  that 
one  day  we  will  see  the  establishment  in 
the  Congress  of  a  Special  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations.    This  would  be  an 
effective  way  of  putting  Russia  on  notice 
that  America  Is  unalterably  opposed  to 
Communist  colonization. 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  fit- 
ting that  many  Americans  pause  in  their 
routine  today  to  recognize  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day.  If  we  believe  in  free- 
dom, we  should  live  It.  Uthuanian- 
Amerlcans  here  in  this  country  and,  I 
profoundly  hope,  Uthuanlans  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  as  well,  will  be  encouraged 
by  our  words  to  carry  on  their  struggle. 

Uthuania  has  a  noble  tradition,  a  fine 
culture,  and  a  long  history  of  independ- 
ence. Lithuania  Is  without  a  doubt  a  vic- 
tim of  Russian  greed,  for  there  is  no  com- 
patibility at  all  between  the  Uthuanian 
system  of  freedom,  developed  between 
1918  and  1940,  and  the  Soviet  dictatorial 
system  of  today. 

Uthuanian  people  have  known  only 
hardship  and  toll  for  more  than  half  the 
time  since  their  Independence.  They  are 
industrious  people,  deserving  far  better 
than  servitude  to  Moscow. 
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It  Is  the  duty  of  free  peoples  to  encour- 
age Uthuanian  freedom  and  to  always 
remember  there  are  many  other  nations 
like  Uthuania,  which  do  not  enjoy  free- 
dom. Until  they  do.  our  task  is  not  com- 
plete, our  freedom  Itself  is  not  sufficient. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
not  only  commemorate  the  46th  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Lithuania;  the  713th  anniversary 
since  the  formation  of  the  Lithuanian 
State;  and  the  711th  anniversary'  since 
the  founding  of  the  Uthuanian  king- 
dom. We  also  acknowledge  and  salute 
the  great  contributions,  character,  and 
spirit  of  the  Lithuanian  people. 

Over  1  million  Uthuanians  live  in  the 
United  States,  and  many  reside  and  work 
In  the  15th  Congressional  District  of  Mid- 
dlesex County,  N.J.  I  personally  know 
hundreds  of  them,  and  they  rank  among 
the  best  of  our  citizens.  Capable,  Indus- 
trious, and  loyal,  they  are  wonderful 
Americans. 

Uthuania  is  one  of  the  many  Euro- 
pean nations  crushed  by  Soviet  force  and 
tyranny.  Since  June  15,  1940,  when 
courageous  Uthuania  lost  its  freedom 
and  independence,  thousands  have  been 
murdered,  most  of  them  men  and  women 
who  were  leaders. 

The  United  States  maintains  diplo- 
matic relations  with  representatives  of 
the  Lithuanian  Republic  and  Is  hoping  to 
expedite  the  day  when  Uthuania  will  re- 
gain its  freedom  and  Independence. 

Lithuania — one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respected  nations  In  the  history  of  the 
world — win  some  day  sever  the  Soviet 
chains  of  tyranny  and  have  its  people 
walk  again  with  freedom,  dignity,  and 
happiness. 

I  would  also  like  to  urge  the  adoption 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  233. 
which  I  introduced  on  November  6,  1963, 
with  the  hope  that  action  will  be  taken 
on  the  Baltic  question. 

The  resolution  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  233 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  did  not 
come  to  power  In  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  by  legal  or  democratic  processes;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  took  over  Lithu- 
ania. Latvia,  and  Estonia  by  force  of  arms; 
and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  people.  Lithuanians. 
Latvians,  and  Estonians,  under  Communist 
control  were  and  still  are  overwhelmingly 
anti-Communist;   and 

Whereas  Lithuanians.  Latvians,  and  Es- 
tonians desire,  light,  and  die  for  their 
national  independence;   and 

Whereas  the  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  created  by  H.  Res.  346. 
Eighty-third  Congress,  to  investigate  the 
Incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States  Into  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  found 
that  the  incorporation  of  Lithuania.  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  was  contrary  to  established 
principles  of  international   law;   and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  has 
never  recognized  the  occupation  of  the  Baltic 
States  and  their  Incorporation  into  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  con- 
tinues to  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with 
representatives  of  the  former  governments  of 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia;  and 

Whereas  their  exists  a  strong  and  undi- 
vided world  opinion  to  eliminate  aU  rem- 
nants of  Imperialism  and  colonialism:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{ the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  of  the 


United  States  should  bring  up  the  Baltic 
States*  question  before  the  United  Nations 
and  afk  that  the  United  Nations — 

(1)  request  the  Soviets — 

(A)  to  withdraw  all  Soviet  troops,  agents, 
colonists,  and  controls  from  Lithuania! 
Latvia,  and   Estonia;    and 

(B)  to  return  all  Baltic  exiles  from  Siberia, 
prisons,  and  slave-labor  camps  In  the  Soviet 
Union;  and 

(2)  conduct  free  elections  in  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  under  its  supervision 
and  punish  all  Soviet  Communists  who  are 
guilty  of  crimes  against  the  peoples  of  the 
Baltic  States. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
time  has  been  set  aside  to  commemorate 
the  46th  Independence  Day  of  Uthuania. 
On  this  anniversary.  It  Is  appropriate  to 
decry  the  Communist  exploitation  of  the 
Uthuanian  people  and  offer  words  of 
hope  for  their  eventual  freedom.  But, 
these  acts  are  not  enough. 

Surely,  if  we  want  to  extend  the  pe- 
rimeters of  freedom,  if  we  care  for  our 
fellow  man  In  Lithuania,  if  we  believe 
in  notifying  the  world  that  the  Uth- 
uanians are  unwilling  victims  of  the 
cruelest.  most  atheistic,  and  most  per- 
fidious political  system,  then  we  need  a 
plan  of  action  to  free  Lithuania. 

It  is  obvious  to  anyone  who  looks  Into 
the  history  of  Uthuania  that  It  was  at- 
tacked in  the  most  flagrant  imperialist 
manner  in  1940.  Uke  every  other  na- 
tion in  the  Communist  bloc,  Lithuania 
only  became  a  quiet  satellite  of  Rus- 
sia after  the  most  horrifying,  senseless 
slaughter,  and  persecution  imaginable  to 
the  civilized  mind.  And  yet  today,  the 
United  States  is  attacked  in  counti-y  af- 
ter country,  inflamed  by  vicious  Com- 
munist propaganda,  as  an  imperialist 
nation.  Our  great  contributions  to  world 
peace  and  development,  our  democratic 
belief  in  the  world  of  sovereign  nations, 
voluntarily  associated  In  the  United  Na- 
tions, our  restraint  In  the  face  of  merci- 
less persecution  for  the  last  20  years,  are 
all  overlooked  in  the  storm  of  Com- 
munist words. 

It  is  about  time  we  met  this  real  situa- 
tion head  on  and  came  up  with  some  so- 
lutions. The  Communists  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  propagate  gigantic  lies  about  ev- 
ery small  fault  and  insufficiency  In  our 
system.  They  have  not  avoided  inter- 
fering in  our  domestic  affairs,  Invading 
the  Western  Hemisphere  in  the  most  ag- 
gressive fashion,  slandering  and  attack- 
ing everything  we  do  on  the  world  stage. 
No  one  wants  to  go  to  war,  and  we  cer- 
tainly can  strike  back  short  of  war. 

We  do  not  need  to  lie  or  become  im- 
perialistic in  the  mode  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  truth  about  communism 
is  a  much  mightier  force.  We  should 
formulate  and  put  Into  effect  the  great- 
est Information  program  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  We  should  develop  the  best 
techniques  to  puzzle,  thwart,  and  defeat 
communism  In  the  satellite  nations. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  very  vulnerable  In 
East  Europe.  The  Communists  them- 
selves evidence  this  in  every  way,  by 
building  walls  to  keep  their  captives  In, 
by  travel  restrictions,  and  many  other 
policies.  Nearly  every  day  an  East  Ger- 
man risks  or  loses  his  life  to  escape 
through  the  Berlin  wall.  In  Innsbruck. 
Austria,  15  East  European  visitors  asked 
for  political   asylum   after   the   winter 


Olympic  games.  In  Geneva,  a  Russian 
secret  police  official  has  fled  his  delega- 
tion and  asked  for  asylum. 

It  seems  to  me  if  the  world  is  made 
aware  of  the  discontent  among  the  cap- 
tive people  who  have  actually  experi- 
enced international  communism,  then 
we  are  well  on  the  way  to  defeating  com- 
munism. And  when  the  East  European 
peoples  have  finally  risen  and  thrown 
out  communism,  then  we  have  won. 

We  should  take  this  Uthuanian  In- 
dependence Day  as  a  starting  point  in 
a  new  program,  which  would  have  two 
parts:  First,  combat  Communist  propa- 
ganda everywhere  in  the  world,  with  two 
truths  for  every  lie;  and  second,  aid  and 
encourage  revolutionaries  and  freedom 
fighters  everywhere  in  the  Communist 
bloc.  The  Communist  pot  is  boiling,  all 
the  people  need  Is  a  firm  resolve  and  a 
new  vigor  among  democratic  nations,  to 
blow  the  whole  top  off. 

A  policy  of  wait  and  see.  a  fear  of 
contradicting  communism,  a  dread  of 
ever  taking  a  real  offensive  is  a  loser's 
policy.  We  want  a  winner's  policy.  Let 
us  use  all  the  God-given  natural 
strengths  of  democracy  and  natural 
weaknesses  of  communism,  and  we  shall 
win. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Some  3  million  gallant  Lithuanians  live 
in  their  historic  homeland  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  Throughout  the 
course  of  turbulent  history,  Lithuanians 
have  managed  to  survive  and  safeguard 
the  ideal  of  freedom,  often  fighting 
against  forbidding  odds.  At  the  end  of 
the  18th  century,  Lithuania  was  over- 
powered by  Russia.  In  1918,  when  the 
czarlst  regime  In  Russia  collapsed,  Uth- 
uanians seized  control  and  proclaimed, 
on  February  16,  national  independence. 
Unfortunately,  independence  was  fleet- 
ing. By  force  of  arms.  Uthuania  fell 
in  1940  to  the  Red  army. 

Ever  since  the  Russian  takeover. 
Lithuanians  have  not  known  freedom. 
Under  oppressive  Communist  tyranny, 
they  have  suffered  the  miseries  of  a 
captive  people.  Mr.  Speaker,  knowing 
that  the  Lithuanian  people  are  without 
the  freedom  to  celebrate  their  Independ- 
ence Day.  we  in  the  United  States  ob- 
serve the  anniversary  of  that  memorable 
day.  and  ardently  hope  that  these  cou- 
rsigeous  fighters  for  freedom  will  regain 
liberty  in  their  beloved  country. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  153  which  I  in- 
troduced in  behalf  of  Lithuania  and  the 
other  Baltic  states.  I  urge  that  action  on 
this  resolution  be  taken  by  the  88th  Con- 
gress to  rid  these  nations  of  the  yoke 
of  communism  and  to  support  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  153  fol- 
lows: 

H.  CoN.  Res.  153 

Whereas  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 
is  In  large  part  attributable  to  lU  having 
been  able,  through  democratic  process,  to 
achieve  a  national  unity  and  freedom  of  its 
people,  even  though  they  stem  from  the 
most  diverse  of  racial,  religloiis,  and  ethnic 
backgrounds;  and 

Whereas  this  national  unification  of  the 
free  society  has  led  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  possess  a  warm  understanding  and 
sympathy  for  the  aspirations  of  peoples 
everywhere;  and 
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Whereas  so  many  countries  under  colonial 
domination  have  been  or  are  being  given  the 
opportunity  to  establish  their  own  independ- 
ent sUtes.  the  Baltic  nations,  having  a  great 
historical  past  and  having  enjoyed  the  bless- 
ings or  freedom  for  centuries,  are  now  sub- 
jugated to  the  most  brutal  colonial  oppres- 
sion; and 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  did  not 
come  to  power  In  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  by  force  of  arms,  and 

Whereas  Lithuanians.  Latvians,  and  Esto- 
nl  .ns  desire,  fight,  and  die  for  national  Inde- 
pendence and  freedom:  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  maintains  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  Governments  of  the  Baltic 
nations  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
and  consistently  has  refused  to  recognize 
their  seizure  and  forced  incorporation  Into 
the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 

and 

Whereas  no  Just  peace  and  security  can  be 
achieved  In  the  world  while  these  and  other 
nations    remain    enslaved      Now.    therefore. 

be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurrxng) .  That  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  req"ue«t  the  President  of 
the  United  States  U)  bring  up  the  Baltic 
States  question  before  the  United  Nations 
and  ask  that  the  United  Nations  request  the 
Soviets — 

(a)  to  withdraw  all  Soviet  troops.  agenU. 
and  controls  from  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and 
Estonia;  and 

(b)  to  return  all  Baltic  deportees  from 
Siberia,  prisons  and  slave  camps  In  the  So- 
viet Union;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  United  Nations  conduct 
free  elections  In  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Esto- 
nia under  Its  supervision. 

Mr  TAFT  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  once  again  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  and  the  Nation  the 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day.  This  day  will  be  celebrated  next 
Sunday,  February  16.  just  46  years  after 
the  esublishment  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania  in  1918.  Last  year  I  intro- 
duced and  there  is  still  pending  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  103  It  should 
be  considered  and  acted  upon 

As  we  all  Itnow.  since  1940  Lithuania 
has  been  suffering  in  Soviet  captivity 
The  United  States  has  never  recognized 
incorporation  of  Lithuania  Into  the  So- 
viet Union  by  force,  and  we  continue  to 
maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Republic  of  Lith- 
uania 

It  is  vital  that  we  continue  to  do  so. 
and  that  we  never  abandon  our  position 
for  reasons  of  expediency  Such  an 
abandonment  would  mean  death  to  the 
hopes  of  freedom,  not  only  for  Lithuania, 
but  for  all  those  other  ur\fortunate  cap- 
tive nations  who  still  find  themselves 
under  the  yoke  of  Soviet  tyranny  Any 
such  decision  would  signal  to  the  world 
a  departure  from  the  moral  principles 
of  self-determination  for  which  the 
world,  hopefully,  still  respects  us 

To  Lithuanians  in  America  and 
throughout  the  world  we  extend  greet- 
ings and  renewed  hopes  of  liberation. 

Mr  STAEBLER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  toda>'  to  take  note  of  the  46th 
anniversary  of  the  Independence  of 
Lithuania,  which  was  observed  yester- 
day. February  16.  In  maryr.  many  parts 
of  this  country 

We  should  all  recall  today  that  Lithu- 
ania and  the  Baltic  States  were  the  first 


victims  of  Soviet  aggression.  While 
world  attention  today  is  focused  on  the 
newly  Independent  African  and  Asian 
nations,  the  plight  of  Lithuania  and 
Soviet-occupied  nations  in  Europe  has 
been  pushed  into  the  background. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  time  will 
come  when  the  nations  of  eastern  and 
central  Europe  once  again  will  enjoy 
freedom  and  Independence. 

Lithuania  is  a  nation  steeped  in  tradi- 
tion. At  one  time  her  borders  stretched 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea.  This 
year  we  are  marking  the  713th  anniver- 
sary since  the  formation  of  the  Lithu- 
anian State:  the  711th  anniversary  since 
the  founding  of  the  Lithuanian  King- 
dom—Mindaugas  was  crowned  as  the 
first  King  of  Lithuania  in  1253  and  he 
was  known  as  Mindaugas  the  Great — 
and  of  course,  the  46th  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania.  During  her  short-lived  period 
of  independence.  Lithuania's  economy 
was  the  envy  of  all  Europe 

It  is.  therefore,  proper  on  this  anni- 
versary that  we  remind  ourselves  of  the 
plight  of  Lithuania.  Latvia.  Estonia,  and 
the  other  captive  nations. 

Mr  NEDZI  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  with  the  opportunity  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the  brave 
men  and  women  of  Lithuania  on  the 
46th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day  As  freemen,  it  is  our 
obligation  to  speak  out  and  to  give  voice 
to  those  patriots,  past  and  present,  who 
have  been  silenced  by  Communist  occu- 
pation and  suppression. 

In  a  world  where  the  fate  of  small  na- 
tions is  often  decided  by  forces  over 
which  they  have  no  control.  Lithuania  is 
a  prime  example  of  how  a  small,  inde- 
pendent nation  can  be  crushed  by 
tyranny.  Lithuania  has  l>een  a  captive 
nation  more  than  once,  and  its  present 
situation  reminds  us  that  the  face  of  a 
tyrant  may  change  but  the  conditions  of 
tyranny  do  not. 

Lithuanians  have,  for  centuries, 
proven  themselves  worthy  of  freedom. 
The  recorded  history  of  Lithuania  t)egins 
in  AD  1009.  l)efore  the  establishment  of 
England,  and  nearly  500  years  before  the 
discovery  of  America.  It  was  the  first 
nation  of  eastern  E^irope  to  embrace 
Christianity,  and  at  one  time  its  frontiers 
extended  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black 
Sea.  In  its  22  years  of  freedom  during 
this  century.  Lithuania  adopted  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  encouraged 
education,  and  enacted  progressive  social 
and  economic  measures.  In  addition,  it 
rejuvenated  its  cultural  life  in  a  manner 
which  emphasizes  that  it  is  not.  and 
never  has  betn.  an  integral  part  of 
Russia. 

The  plight  of  Lithuania  and  of  the 
other  captive  nations  today  proclaims, 
for  All  who  want  to  see.  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  colonial  power  and  that,  while 
colonialism  has  largely  departed  from 
Africa  and  Asia,  it  continues  unabated 
m  eastern  Europe 

As  we  pay  tribute  to  Lithuania  today, 
we  are  sustamed  by  the  memories  of  its 
history  and  its  past  achievements.  I 
salute  its  cause,  for  its  cause  is  a  worthy 
one.  and  I  endorse  the  record  of  Lithu- 
anian-Americans  who  call.   »-ith   good 


reason,  be  proud  of  their  heritage  and 
their  own  contributions  in  building  a 
better  America. 

Mr  PRICE  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be 
most  unbecoming  to  this  House  if  we  did 
not  continue  the  custom— now  honored 
for  many  years — of  reminding  ourselves 
occasionally  that  there  are  ancient  inde- 
pendent nations  along  the  Baltic  reaches 
whose  territory  and  populations  have 
been  physically  and  forcibly  Incorporated 
into  the  Soviet  Union— against  the  peo- 
ple's will. 

Lithuania  is  one  of  these  nations.  We 
note  this  fact  today  because  February 
16  is  the  46th  anniversary  of  a  solemn 
day  in  Lithuanian  history— the  day  on 
which  the  nation  was  reestablished  In 
1918  as  a  free  and  indep)endent  state. 

Her  freedom  and  sovereignty  did  not 
persist  very  long — only  from  1918.  at  the 
shattering  end  of  one  war.  until  the  Red 
Army  marched  in  again  in  1940  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  war  The  Kremlin's 
conquerers  are  still  in  occupation.  They 
say  that  Lithuania  no  longer  exists  as  a 
sovereign  nation  They  have  reduced 
her  population,  ravaged  her  intellectual 
classes,  used  her  territories  for  coloniza- 
tion. 

But  this  country  has  never  recognized 
the  Soviet  occupation  as  legal  and  valid. 
A  Lithuanian  legation  is  still  established 
here  and  Lithuanian  consulates  function 
to  meet  the  needs  of  their  people  legally 
residing  In  the  United  States.  Our  Gov- 
ernment has  maintained  this  approach 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  be- 
cause, in  all  truth,  freedom  is  recognized 
as  indivisible,  and  the  demand  for  free- 
dom for  the  Lithuanians  is  as  significant 
as  the  demand  for  freedom  from  any 
other  people. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  introduced  a  reso- 
lution— House  Concurrent  Resolution 
244 — that  Is  pending  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  hope  that  the 
committee  and  its  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
will  be  able  to  take  up  the  resolution  at 
an  appropriate  time,  along  with  sugges- 
tions from  many  other  Members,  with  a 
view  to  seeking  a  clear  congressional 
statement  on  the  Soviet  seizure  of  the 
Baltic  SUtes. 

In  the  meantime  I  cite  the  long  and 
proud  history  of  Lithuania — a  nation 
that  has  existed  since  the  13th  century, 
that  has  a  clear  line  of  descent  until  the 
present  day.  a  small  nation,  perhaps,  but 
one  that  given  the  chance  might  function 
as  usefully  as  Switzerlsind  and  other 
small  nations  that  have  had  the  good 
luck  to  be  permitted  to  develop  along 
their  own  lines  as  sovereign  people. 

Citizens  in  the  congressional  district  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  do  not  take 
this  matter  lightly.  Mr  Speaker.  Nor 
do  a  great  many  citizens  across  the  coun- 
try, including  those  who  are  not  of  Lith- 
uanian descent  but  who  share  the  belief 
that  we  must  speak  out  for  justice  and 
freedom. 

The  text  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 244.  mtroduced  by  me  in  the  1st 
session  of  the  88th  Congress,  follows: 
H  Cow  Rn  244 
Whereas  the  Soviet  Russia  occupied  the 
BalUc  SUtes.  Uthuanla.  LatvU.  and  BstOQla. 
by  force  cX  arms,  and 
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Whereas  the  Soviet  Russia  imposed  the 
communistic  regime  In  Lithuania.  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  against  the  will  of  Its  people; 
and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  States  desire,  fight,  and 
die  for  their  national  Independence:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  has 
never  recognized  the  forceful  occupation  of 
the  Baltic  States  by  the  Soviet  Russia,  and 
do  not  recognize  the  Incorporation  of  Lith- 
uania. Latvia,  and  Estonia  Into  the  Soviet 
"Republics";  and 

Whereas  the  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  created  by  H.  Res.  346 
of  the  Eighty-third  Congress  to  Investigate 
the  Incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States  Into 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  found 
that  the  Incorporation  of  Lithuania.  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  was  contrary  to  established 
principles  of  International  law;  and 

Whereas  the  opinion  of  the  free  nations 
and  the  free  people  of  the  world  Is  to  elimi- 
nate any  kind  of  colonialism  and  Imperial- 
ism: Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  up  the  Baltic  States  question 
before  the  United  Nations  and  ask  that  the 
United  Nations  request  the  Soviet  Russia 
the  following: 

First,  to  withdraw  all  Soviet  troops,  secret 
police,  agents,  colonists,  and  all  controls  from 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia; 

Second,  to  return  to  their  homes  all  Baltic 
exiles  and  deportees  from  Siberia,  prisons, 
and  slave-labor  camps  In  the  Soviet  Union; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  United  Nations  conduct 
free  elections  In  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  under  Its  supervision  and  punish  all 
Soviet  Communists  who  are  guilty  of  crimes 
against  the  peoples  of  the  Baltic  States. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a 
pleasure  as  an  American  to  join  In  the 
many  words  of  my  colleagues  in  com- 
memoration of  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day.  All  the  valuable  and  impor- 
tant American  citizens  of  Lithuanian  an- 
cestry deserve  all  the  support  and  en- 
couragement we  can  give  them  in  their 
constant  hope  for  freedom  for  the  Lithu- 
anian homeland. 

Never  In  the  history  of  mankind  have 
so  few  suffered  so  much  at  the  hands  of 
so  many.  The  tiny  Lithuanian  nation 
has  not  pursued  a  threatening  policy  for 
centuries.  Yet  at  every  opportunity 
Soviet  Russia  has  done  its  best  to  totally 
destroy  the  self-respect  and  independ- 
ence of  the  Lithuanian  people.  In  1918. 
1940.  and  again  in  1944.  the  Conununists 
used  their  overwhelming  force  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  conquering  Lithuania 
and  exploiting  it  for  the  enrichment  of 
the  Russian  people. 

As  we  observe  the  happy  moment  of 
Lithuania's  Independence  46  years  ago, 
we  should  certainly  not  forget  all  the 
years  of  sadness  since  then.  Lithu- 
ania has  now  been  longer  under  tyranny 
than  it  was  under  freedom.  All  the 
great  advances  under  freedom  have  been 
destroyed  under  the  tyranny.  But  there 
Is  always  hope  In  the  hearts  of  mankind. 
As  Americans  know  from  their  own  ex- 
periences with  tyranny,  the  Lithuanian 
people  will  rise  again.  They  will  be  free 
and  their  road  to  progress  will  be  open 
again. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
occasion  I  take  the  opportunity  to  re- 
mind Members  that  Lithuania,  a  once 
free,  democratic,  and  sovereign  nation, 
has  been  under  occupation  by  imperial 


Russia  for  almost  24  years.  That  occu- 
pation began  in  1940  as  a  consequence  of 
the  Hitler-Stalin  pact,  otherwise  knovm 
as  the  Nazi -Russian  agreement  to  de- 
stroy all  forms  of  representative  self- 
government  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the 
Caspian  Sea. 

This  Is  not  a  comforting  introduction 
to  my  statement  In  connection  with  the 
46th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  national 
independence,  but  it  is  a  realistic  and 
honest  one.  For  no  one  can  deny  that 
the  golden  age  of  Lithuanian  national 
independence  was  broken  and  destroyed 
by  the  Imperial  ambitions  of  Moscow 
and  the  historic  spirit  of  Russian  chau- 
vinism which  has  made  the  Russian  na- 
tion the  "sick  man  "  of  both  Europe  and 
Asia  for  several  centuries.  That  Is  a 
fact  of  contemporary  history,  a  fact 
which  cannot  be  denied  by  those  who 
are  honestly  and  sincerely  interested  in 
the  cause  of  human  freedom. 

We  observe  today.  In  Congress,  the 
46th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  national 
independence.  Congress  has  set  this  day 
aside  each  year  since  1949.  as  a  public 
means  of  demonstrating  that  our  Nation 
will  never  recognize  the  forcible  incorpo- 
ration of  the  Lithuanian  nation  Into  the 
modern-day  Russian  empire.  But  the 
passing  of  time  tends  to  dim  our  memo- 
ries about  the  events  which  led  to  the 
demise  of  Lithuanian  national  Independ- 
ence. The  all-out  Russian  propaganda 
campaign  on  "peaceful  coexistence" 
seeks  to  bury  the  memory  of  truth  In  a 
deluge  of  false  and  evil  promises.  Con- 
gress, as  the  most  powerful  forum  of 
freedom  in  the  world,  has  with  each 
passing  year  striven  to  hold  high  the 
torch  of  truth  so  that  justice  may  in 
time  prevail  in  the  affairs  between  and 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

It  is  time  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  moved  to  action  In  support 
of  the  call  of  Congress,  as  well  as  its  own 
pronouncements,  on  the  burning  ques- 
tion of  Lithuanian  independence  and  in- 
dependence for  all  the  non-Russian  na- 
tions enslaved  by  imperial  Russia. 

Several  weeks  ago.  in  an  address  be- 
fore the  annual  dinner  of  my  Princeton 
class  of  1927.  I  called  out  for  a  program 
which  would  give  the  Russians  a  $1  bil- 
lion credit  for  each  national  plebiscite 
carried  out  behind  the  Russian  Iron 
Curtain  under  United  Nations  supervi- 
sion. This  proposal  was  made  in  recog- 
nition of  these  two  facts  of  present-day 
life: 

First.  Imperial  Russia  owes  the  U.S. 
taxpayers  over  $10  billion,  sis  a  conse- 
quence of  World  War  II,  after  a  generous 
write-off  of  about  another  $10  billion  in 
critical  war  materials  supplied  to  them 
during  the  active  stages  of  that  war. 

Second.  Imperial  Russia  is  now  faced 
with  the  growing  specter  of  famine  and 
total  economic  collapse  as  a  consequence 
of  stubborn  adherence  to  the  policies  of 
the  czars  under  the  propaganda  slogans 
of  international  communism.  In  these 
circumstances  the  current  leaders  of  Im- 
perial Russia  must  turn  to  the  free  world 
for  help  to  rescue  It  from  disaster.  Just 
as  Lenin  did  with  his  new  economic  pol- 
icy In  1923,  and  the  leaders  of  the  free 
world  must  decide  whether  they  will  sup- 
port the   reconstructed  empire  of   the 


commissars  or  open  the  doors  to  national 
plebiscites  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the 
Caspian  Sea.  That  is  the  basic  question 
which  should  have  been  raised  when  im- 
perial Russia  first  raised  the  question  of 
credits  from  the  United  States  to  latch 
on  to  our  surplus  wheat  to  avoid  famine 
throughout  the  Russian  empire  this 
year.  That  question  was  not  raised  by 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  in  his  negotia- 
tions on  the  wheat  deal. 

But  himian  freedom  will  have  another 
chance  to  assert  Its  voice  when  the  Rus- 
sians seek  credits  to  buy  entire  chemical 
complexes  from  which  they  will  manu- 
facture Industrial  fertilizers.  The  rea- 
sonable projections  of  Imperial  Russian 
prospects  for  stemming  the  growing  tide 
of  famine  within  their  empire  during  the 
next  5  years  tell  us  that  they,  the  Rus- 
sians, must  turn  to  the  United  States  for 
credits  or  face  the  reality  of  famine,  revo- 
lution, and  collapse  of  their  reconstructed 
empire.  So  the  choice  of  the  State  De- 
partment Is  simple.  The  choice  Is.  to 
either  force  the  Russians  to  allow  the 
people  of  Lithuania  and  nine  other  non- 
Russian  nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
to  express  their  will  through  a  free 
plebiscite  under  United  Nations  super- 
vision or  grant  Imperial  Russia  uncon- 
ditional credits  through  which  they  can 
preserve  their  empire  and  strengthen 
their  position  for  an  eventual  attack  UE>on 
the  United  States.  It  Is  that  simple. 
And  the  choice  of  the  Department  of 
State  at  this  point  of  internal  crisis  for 
the  Russian  empire  could  not  be  stated 
more  realistically. 

As  we  observe  this  46th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  national  Independence  In 
Congress  we  should  be  mindful  of  these 
choices  which  now  confront  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government.  If  the  right 
choice  is  made  Lithuania  will  soon  be 
free.  If  the  wrong  choice  is  made 
Lithuania  will  remain  in  Russian  bond- 
age. And  worse.  Imperial  Russia  will.  In 
the  words  of  Lenin,  use  the  rope  supplied 
by  the  United  States  to  hang  the  cause 
of  human  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

We  have  reached  a  point  In  the  affairs 
of  nations  when  it  is  possible  to  forecast 
the  return  of  freedom  and  national  inde- 
pendence to  the  people  of  Lithuania.  I 
hope  that  we  shall  not  neglect  to  take 
full  advantage  of  this  opportuxiity. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  heard  much  recently  about  the 
liberalization  of  regimes  in  Eastern 
Europe,  much  about  sending  wheat  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  much  about  a  hoped 
for  followup  to  the  test  ban  treaty. 
But  we  have  been  hearing  little  about 
those  small,  valiant  Baltic  countries 
which  were  absorbed  in  the  vast  Soviet 
empire  at  the  end  of  World  War  n.  In- 
deed, these  countries  are  virtually  shut 
off  from  the  world.  If  we  are  looking 
for  evidence  of  the  loosening  of  the 
Soviet  hold  on  Eastern  Europe  let  us  look 
there  first.  The  scene  we  find  Is  bleak. 
There  Is  no  sign  of  relief. 

On  February  16  of  this  year  Lithuania 
became  a  so-called  Soviet  Republic.  All 
inde[>endent  Lithuanian  agencies  and 
institutions  were  abolished.  The  politi- 
cal, economic  and  cultural  life  of  Lith- 
uania has  been  Sovietlzed.  Terror,  de- 
portations, mass  arrests  and  executions 
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have  been  employed  to  subdue  the  Lith- 
uanian people.  The  land  of  Lithuanians 
has  been  collectivized;  the  Lithuanian 
economy  has  been  subjected  to  the  prior 
requirements  of  the  Soviet  economy. 
We  find  no  signs  of  gradually  lightening 
despotism.  We  find  unmitigated  suffer- 
ing in  the  harsh  grip  of  the  Soviet 
master. 

A  nation  that  has  striven  for  its  inde- 
pendence— the  Lithuanians  struggled 
for  over  a  hundred  years;  any  people 
that  has  achieved  independence  as  the 
Lithuanians  did  but  for  too  short  a  time 
between  1918  and  1940— can  never  again 
put  aside  the  knowledge  of  what  it  is  to 
be  a  free  people.  Today,  almost  3  mil- 
lion Lithuanians  and  over  a  million 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  guard 
the  Knowledge  of  what  it  meant  to  be 
free,  and  guard  the  hope  that  one  day 
that  knowledge  will  bear  fruit.  This  is 
an  appropriate  time  to  salute  their  cour- 
age, salute  their  faith,  and  salute  their 
adherence  to  the  ideals  that  they  share 
with  all  free  peoples. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  hearts 
go  out  to  the  brave  people  of  Lithuania 
on  this  anniversary  of  their  freedom  and 
indep>endence — an  anniversary  that  they 
themselves  cannot  celebrate  fittingly  in 
their  homeland  because  that  freedom 
and  independence  has  been  cruelly  taken 
away  from  them.  Because  of  the  tragic 
loss  of  their  voice  in  governing  them- 
selves and  in  commemorating  their  day 
of  freedom,  it  is  for  us.  in  a  land  blessed 
with  freedom,  to  speak  for  them  and  to 
recall  their  historical  struggles  and 
earlier  emancipation. 

Today,  when  so  many  new  nations 
throughout  the  globe  are  experiencing 
freedom  for  the  first  time,  the  dire  plight 
of  the  heroic  Lithuanian  people  is  ever- 
more heartrending.  Like  the  other  for- 
merly Independent  states  that  have  been 
forced  against  their  will  Into  the  Soviet 
sphere.  Lithuania  lives  and  is  sustained 
in  the  hope  that  some  day  the  yoke  of 
tyranny  will  be  loosened  and  that  she 
again  will  be  able  to  assume  her  right- 
ful status  In  the  family  of  free  self-gov- 
erning nations.  The  oppression  and 
terror  imposed  upon  her  people  by  the 
Soviet  tyrants  has  been  a  prime  force 
in  welding  that  hope  into  a  fierce  deter- 
mination. 

The  fervor  of  the  peoples  subjected  to 
the  Soviet  domination  is  a  major  source 
of  worry  and  concern  to  those  dictators. 
The  sentiments  of  Americans  expressed 
in  ceremonies  like  these  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  in  broadcasts  beamed  to  the 
Iron  Curtain  countries  by  the  Voice  of 
America  and  Radio  Free  Europe  are  a 
constant  reminder  to  the  Communists 
that  the  plight  of  the  subjugated  people 
is  not  forgotten.  To  those  people  we  to- 
day send  our  most  sincere  good  wishes 
and  remembrances.  We  want  them  to 
know  that  they  will  never  be  forgotten. 
To  their  compatriots  now  living  in  the 
United  States,  we  convey  our  warmest 
greetings.  Particularly,  do  we  greet  the 
members  of  the  Lithuanian  American 
Council  and  congratulate  them  on  their 
splendid  efforts  in  keeping  alive  the  tra- 
ditions of  their  native  land.  Their  work 
is  an  inspiration  to  the  enslaved  Lithu- 
anian people  whose  confidence  in  once 


more   achieving  independence  must  be 
kept  alive. 

Mrs  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sunday.  February  16.  marked  the  46th 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania  from  czarist  Rus- 
sia's tyranny  which  its  people  had  en- 
dured for  over  100  years.  Unfortunately, 
that  independence  was  of  short  duration, 
and  the  brave  people  of  this  land  are 
once  again  suffering  under  the  yoke  of 
oppression  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  Lithuanians  here  in  America 
and  in  their  native  land  and  in  reafDrm- 
ing  our  dedication  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom for  all  captive  nations. 

In  this  regard,  there  are  a  number  of 
resolutions  pending  before  the  Congress 
which  call  for  the  United  States  to  initi- 
ate action  in  the  United  Nations  or 
otherwise  to  bring  about  not  only  the 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  but  free  elec- 
tions in  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  heed  the  follow- 
ing plea  for  favorable  congressional  ac- 
tion which  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Giedra 
Sidrys.  of  Streator.  111.: 

Soviet  Russia  keeps  the  Baltic  SUtes  under 
a  military  occupation  and  under  a  subjuga- 
tion which  amounts  to  slavery.  Of  all  the 
parts  of  the  Soviet  Empire,  this  Is  the  area 
where  suppression  of  freedom  and  Individual 
liberties  has  reached  Its  peak.  This  fact 
should  be  Incompatible  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  Western  World.  By  virtue  of 
their  centuries-old  Independence,  social 
achievements,  and  cultural  aspects,  the  Baltic 
States  were  a  part  of  the  Western  World, 
dedicated  to  the  Ideals  of  national  and  In- 
dividual freedom.  The  Baltic  people  were, 
and  still  are.  In  this  respect,  spiritual 
brothers  cf  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  resolutions  demanding 
their  freedom  would  be  one  step  toward 
recognition  that  we  are  not  entirely  free  as 
long  as  our  brothers  in  Europe  suffer  In 
slavery. 

The  Baltic  people  have  gone  to  desperate 
lengths  In  their  hopeless  fight  for  freedom. 
This  fight  continues,  or  at  least  simmers, 
throughout  Europe  wherever  freedom  Is  sup- 
p-essed.  Such  a  resolution  would  be  a  spir- 
itual lift  for  the  hope  of  freedom  deep  In 
the  hearts  of  these  people, 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
takes  up  a  good  deal  of  time  every  year 
in  special  observances  of  the  independ- 
ence days  of  the  nations  conquered  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  One  might  wonder 
whether  such  observances  serve  any  use- 
ful purpose,  or  whether  we  Congressmen 
really  think  our  speeches  have  any  value 
in  hght  of  the  seemingly  ironclad  con- 
trol over  these  countries  which  the  So- 
viet Union  has.  The  answer  is:  Our 
words  here  definitely  have  a  purpose — 
the  purpose  of  exposing  communism  for 
what  it  is,  and  our  speeches  do  have 
value,  particularly  because  the  supposed 
ironclad  control  of  the  Soviet  Union 
is  an  element  of  Communist  propaganda 
and  is  not  the  true  situation  in  Eastern 
Europe  today. 

Communist  Parties  all  over  the  world 
have  constantly  harped  on  their  chorus 
of  lies  for  many  years.  Certain  ideas 
have  been  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
and  since  the  world  has  been  effectively 
barred  from  entering  the  Communist 
bloc  to  find  the  truth,  many  believe  these 
ideas. 


Lithuania  presents  a  living  refutation 
of  everything  communism  preaches. 
The  Lithuanian  people  have  a  proud  cul- 
tural heritage  of  freedom.  They  had 
developed  an  outstanding  nation  before 
Moscow  was  anything  but  a  barbaric 
outpost.  Lithuania  suffered  120  years 
of  despotic  czarist  rule  without  losing  its 
national  unity  and  cultural  integrity. 
When  1918  came,  the  people  rallied  be- 
hind great  leaders  and  proclaimed  their 
independence  on  February  16.  which  we 
celebrate  today.  Thereafter  Lithuania 
l)ecame  a  repected  member  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  the  people  enjoyed  the  best 
kind  of  representative  government  and 
their  living  standards  improved  more 
rapidly  than  ever  before  in  history.  By 
1940  Lithuania  was  a  prosperous,  stable 
country  founded  on  private  farming  and 
growing   industrial   production. 

Into  this  scene  marched  the  Soviet 
Union.  By  subversion  and  force,  it  con- 
quered Lithuania.  Immediately  all  free- 
dom was  suppressed.  Party  leaders  were 
executed.  Newspapers  and  magazines 
were  seized.  Millions  of  citizens  were 
arrested  without  legal  recourse  to  habeas 
corpus  or  counsel.  Then  a  completely 
Communist  parliament  asked  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Soviet  Union.  What  else 
could  have  happened  when  no  opposition 
at  all  was  allowed  to  exist? 

Since  1940  many  more  freedom -loving 
people  have  died  in  Lithuania.  All  the 
land  has  been  seized  and  farmers  have 
been  forced  into  collective  farms  despite 
vigorous  resistance.  Millions  of  Lithu- 
anians have  been  exiled  to  Sibera  and 
elsewhere,  and  replaced  by  loyal  Rus- 
sians, especially  in  the  coastal  areas,  who 
can  be  expected  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
Lithuanians.  All  the  natural  resources 
which  Lithuanians  had  developed  were 
seized  and  exploited  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Russian  people.  Lithuanians  have 
been  reduced  to  second-class  citizenship 
and  second-rate  living  standards.  All 
this  proceeded  in  complete  darkness — no 
foreigners  at  all  have  been  allowed  into 
Lithuania  until  just  2  years  ago. 

Once  this  true  situation  has  been  ex- 
posed. Communist  propaganda  becomes 
the  obvious  farce  that  it  Is.  Four  major 
claims  of  communism  are  reduced  to  ab- 
surdity: First,  that  peoples  voluntarily 
join  communism;  second,  that  the  con- 
stituent republics  of  the  USSR,  outside 
the  Russian  Republic  itself  enjoy  au- 
tonomy; third,  that  communism  has 
brought  a  better  life  to  the  East  Euro- 
pean people;  and  finally,  fourth,  that 
communism  Is  the  wave  of  the  future. 
The  fact  is  that  no  nation  has  ever 
voluntarily  adopted  communism.  De- 
spite the  most  strenuous  and  well- 
financed  efforts  In  Italy.  Indonesia, 
India,  and  elsewhere,  communism  has 
yet  to  win  a  parliamentary  majority.  It 
never  shall.  Communists  can  fool  a  few 
people  and  frighten  a  few  others,  but 
without  the  support  of  the  Red  army, 
they  cannot  win.  The  reason  is  that 
Communist  promises  of  a  better  life  have 
been  thoroughly  disproved.  There  are 
too  many  examples  like  Lithuania,  where 
the  most  basic  rights  of  civilized  peoples 
have  been  ignored;  where  living  stand- 
ards are  low:  and  where  millions  have 
suffered  and  died  needlessly. 
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Therefore  we  serve  a  useful  purpose 
here  in  remembering  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day.    Communism  is  not  the 
wave  of  the  future,  but  rather  a  tempo- 
rary reversion  to  barbarism.    In  a  few 
countries,    which    were    very    primitive, 
communism  may  gain  many  converts! 
But  time  is  on  our  side.    The  principles 
of  freedom  can  compete  with  any  to- 
talitarian system  and  win.     Our  duty  is 
to  maintain  and  enunciate  the  doctrine 
of  freedom,  clearly  and  openly,  so  the 
world  will  remember  the  doctrine  and 
remember  where  it  is  heading.    Espe- 
cially we  must  be  willing  to  take  a  few 
moments  of  our  time  to  encourage  the 
oppressed  peoples,  suffering  under  com- 
munism, and  to  remind  them  what  free- 
dom is.  and  to  encourage  them  to  con- 
tinue striving  toward  it. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lib- 
erty-loving Lithuanian  people  are  among 
the  proudest  and  most  Individualistic 
people  in  all  Europe.  Though  never 
numbering  more  than  3  million  at  any 
time  in  their  long  and  turbulent  history, 
they  have  contributed  more  than  their 
share  to  the  common  pool  of  European 
civilization.  In  their  northeastern  home- 
land on  the  Baltic  shore  they  have  played 
an  Important  part  In  the  political,  social, 
and  cultural  history  of  that  part  of  Eu- 
rope. They  had  their  grand  and  glorious 
days  in  the  late  Middle  Ages  and  early  in 
modern  times.  Then,  by  the  grim  fates 
of  history,  they  lost  their  freedom  and 
Independence,  and  were  engulfed  in  the 
polyglot  empire  of  czarist  Russia  late  In 
the  18th  century. 

They  were  almost  submerged  in  that 
empire,  but  fortunately  they  were  not 
lost,  and  never  lost  their  national  Iden- 
tity. For  more  than  100  years  they  kept 
up  their  national  spirit  and  their  hope 
for  freedom,  struggling  hard  to  regain 
their  national  independence.  Finally,  in 
1918,  they  succeeded  in  attaining  their 
goal,  proclaimed  their  independence  on 
February  16  of  that  year,  established  the 
Lithuanian  Republic  and  adopted  a  dem- 
ocratic form  of  government.  Under  this 
government  of  their  own  choice  they 
lived  happily  for  more  than  20  years,  vig- 
orously working  at  the  task  of  reshaping 
a  better  life  for  themselves  in  their  be- 
loved homeland.  Before  this  self-im- 
posed task  was  completed,  however,  the 

cloudsof  war  descended  upon  them.   The 
aggressors  struck. 

In  1940  Lithuania  ceased  to  exist  as  an 
independent  state  when  Stalin's  Red 
army  overran  and  occupied  the  country. 

Since  the  middle  of  that  fateful  year 
the  Lithuanians  have  experienced  the 
cruel  tyranny  of  both  Nazi  and  Commu- 
nist domination.  The  end  of  the  war 
brought  no  relief  to  them.  In  fact,  since 
1945  their  misery  and  suffering  have  been 
aggravated  under  Communist  totalitar- 
ian tyranny.  Lithuania  has  become  a 
large  concentration  camp,  a  prlsonhouse 
for  Its  helpless  Inhabitants.  During  all 
these  years  the  country  has  been  prac- 
tically sealed  off  from  the  free  world, 
and  Lithuanians  have  no  free  contact 
with  their  spiritual  brothers  of  the  free 
West. 

In  observing  the  46th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day  we  hope 
to  keep  alive  the  undying  spirit  of  free- 
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dom  among  these  people.  We  know  that 
they  will  continue  to  resist  In  every  prac- 
ticable way  the  despotism  hoisted  over 
them.  Their  courage,  their  tenacity  and 
their  loyalty  to  noble  traditions  will  in 
time  defeat  the  guns  and  tanks  of  their 
heartless  and  godless  oppressors.  Our 
ardent  prayers  go  with  them  on  the  46th 
anniversai-y  of  their  Independence  day 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, February  16.  was  the  46th  anni- 
versary of  the  independence  of  the  sov- 
ereign state  of  Lithuania. 

Today,  throughout  the  entire  world, 
we  are  concerned  with  problems  of  vast 
international  import.  This  applies  to 
Africa,  Asia,  South  America,  and  Europe. 
Faced  by  existing  problems,  we  tend  to 
forget  the  plight  of  those  countries  that 
have  .suffered  for  many  years  under 
Communist  tyranny.  Lithuania  is  one 
of  those  countries.  Lithuania  should 
never  be  forgotten. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  enjoyed  but 
a  brief  period  of  self-government  before 
they  were  overwhelmed  by  Communist 
tyranny  From  1940  to  the  present  date, 
the  darkness  of  Soviet  oppression  has 
lain  heavy  on  Lithuania.  Despite  this 
long  oppression  the  spirit  of  freedom  still 
lives  within  that  valiant  nation. 

In  the  years  to  come  when  the  whole 
worid  will  once  again  be  free,  when  the 
forces  of  tyranny  in  all  forms  are  wiped 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  Lithuania 
and  the  Lithuanian  people  will  take  their 
place  among  the  free  peoples  of  the 
earth.  Until  that  day  arrives,  I  pay 
tribute  to  the  valor,  the  spirit,  and  the 
determination  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
and  wish  them  an  early  return  to  the 
freedom  that  was  theirs  during  the  pe- 
riod covered  by  the  years  between  the 
First  and  Second  World  Wars. 

I  know  that  the  people  of  Lithuania 
have  not  been  forgotten  by  the  people  of 
the  free  world,  and  I  join  with  them  in 
saluting  Lithuania  on  her  Independence 
day. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  take 
part  in  the  46th  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
anian Independence  Day  is  to  add  a 
stone  to  that  figurative  monument  to  en- 
durance, faith,  and  the  love  of  freedom 
which  the  Lithuanians  have  erected  for 
themselves  over  the  years.  To  those 
who  know  something  of  the  history  of 
these  Indomitable  people  It  Is  not  sur- 
prising that  they  bear  the  torch  of  lib- 
erty through  decades  of  darkened  hope 
and  relentless  domination. 

To  some  observers  it  might  seem  that 
the  years  since  the  1918  date  which  we 
now  honor  have  been  as  much  filled  with 
the  darkness  of  domination  as  with  the 
all  too  brief  light  of  liberty;  and  that  the 
clouds  show  no  sign  of  lifting.  Why 
then  this  nostalgic  celebration  of  what 
is  lost  and  the  raising  of  what  appear  to 
be  false  hopes?  Is  this  not  an  unkind 
twisting  of  a  knife  In  a  wound? 

To  them  let  it  be  said  that  the  history 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  bears  witness 
to  the  triumph  through  the  ages  of  faith 
and  fortitude.  The  years  since  the  re- 
birth of  independence  in  1918  are  but  a 
small  part  of  the  long  and  inspiring 
story  of  the  Lithuanian  people,  whose 
history  is  known  since  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  recorded  story  of  Lithuania  as  a  na- 


tion dates  from  the  year  1009.    In  the 
next  200  years  we  find  a  imlted  state  of 
many  principalities  under  one  Christian 
king.    This   state,  powerful   and   inde- 
pendent, was  to  expand  its  boundaries. 
Its  influence,  its  civilization  during  suc- 
ceeding centuries  to  cover  what  was  later 
Byelorussia  and  the  Russian  S.S.R.     A 
union  with  Poland  through  marriage  of 
the  heads  of  state  brought  together  the 
advanced  civilization  of  central  Europe, 
which  was  to  last  politically  until  1795*. 
By  then  the  hordes  of  Eastern  Europe 
had  overrun  the  territory  to  the  east  and 
south  of  Lithuania's  boundaries.    Soon 
they  had  swallowed  Lithuania  also.    But. 
like  Jonah,  Lithuania  was  to  remain  un- 
absorbed.    Its  civilization,  its  traditions. 
Its  spirit   of   Independence   never   suc- 
cumbed to  the  vicissitudes  of  physical 
domination.    Despite  all  the  efforts  at 
Russification,  the  Lithuanian  language, 
religion,    and   culture    were    preserved. 
For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  Russia 
was  able  to  put  down  all  revolt;  but  the 
Lithuanians  never  lost  their  goal  of  re- 
newed Independence. 

In  1918  that  goal  was  realized.  Lith- 
uania was  again  a  nation  free  and  sov- 
ereign. Though  that  freedom  was  to  be 
again  snatched  away  by  the  powerful 
Russian  state,  now  the  Soviet  Union, 
Lithuanian  Independence  of  spirit  could 
not  be  overcome.  The  recrudescence  of 
Russian  domination  could  never  succeed 
In  assimilating  the  Lithuanian  culture. 
It  has  been  kept  alive  wherever  the  Lith- 
uanian people  are  to  be  found.  The 
basic  ^Irit  of  Independence  is  as  alive 
as  it  has  been  dovm  the  centuries.  We 
admire  it.  We  cherish  It.  We  hail  it 
We  find  sympathy  for  it  In  this  land 
founded  on  liberty  and  the  love  of  free- 
dom. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Soviet 
domination  of  the  Baltic  States  of  Lithu- 
ania. Latvia,  and  Estonia  represents 
naked  colonialism  at  its  worst.  Few  if 
any  more  flagrant  examples  exist  in  the 
world  today.  Consequently,  as  we  com- 
memorate the  46th  anniversary  of  the 
restoration  of  independence  to  Lithu- 
ania, the  largest  of  the  Baltic  countries 
at  the  Council  of  Vilnius,  it  is  important 
that  we  use  the  opportunity  to  consider 
what  positive  action  can  be  taken  that 
will  advance  the  day  when  Lithuania 
and  Its  neighboring  states  will  once  again 
be  free  and  independent. 

The  Soviet  annexation  of  Lithuania 
was  cynical,  brutal,  and  Illegal,  and  it  re- 
mains all  these  things  and  more.  Every 
time  the  Soviet  Union  speaks  of  freedom 
or  condemns  colonialism.  Its  record  in 
Lithuania  makes  a  mockery  of  the  Com- 
munist regime's  pretensions  and  stands 
as  convincing  evidence  of  its  hypocrisy. 
The  U.S.  Government  has  firmly  and 
consistently  refused  to  recognize  this  il- 
legal annexation.  We  have  honored  the 
Lithuanian  people  for  their  continued 
devotion  to  the  Ideals  of  freedom  and 
justice  under  the  most  diflQcult  of  con- 
ditions. And  we  have  encouraged  them 
to  hold  fast  to  their  aspirations  for  in- 
dependence. 

Consequently,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a 
strong  obligation  to  back  up  our  words 
and  our  ideals  with  action  of  a  more 
meaningful  and  effective  kind.    A  very 
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useful  blueprint  of  such  action  has  been 
furnished  to  many  of  our  colleagues  by 
our  Lithuanian  American  constituents 
in  the  form  of  a  proposed  resolution  for 
consideration  by  the  Congress.  This 
resolution,  if  adopted,  would  request  the 
President  to  bring  the  Baltic  question 
before  the  United  Nations  where  the  So- 
viet Union  would  be  asked  to  withdraw 
its  troops  and  agents  from  the  three 
countries,  to  return  Baltic  exiles  and  pris- 
oners to  their  homelands,  and  to  permit 
free.  U.N. -conducted  elections. 

This  is  a  reasonable  and  responsible 
course  of  action.  I  endorse  it  and  I  have 
urged  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  this  House  to  give  this  proposal  serious 
consideration. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  on  this  im- 
portant occasion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 
the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted  on  Feb- 
ruary 9  by  the  Linden.  N  J  .  branch  of  the 
Lithuanian  American  Council  and  the 
text  of  a  resolution  adopted  at  a  Lithu- 
anian American  mass  meeting  on  Feb- 
ruary 16.  sponsored  by  the  Elizabeth. 
N.J.,  chapter  of  the  Lithuanian  Ameri- 
can Community  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Inc.: 

Resolution  by  the  LrrHUANiAW  Americans 
or  Linden.  N  J 
Whereas  on  February  16.  1964.  commemo- 
rating the  46th  anniversary  of  Lithuania's 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  feeling  of 
many  Lithuanian  Americans  may  well  be 
guided  by  the  words  of  our  late  President. 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy:  "Aslc  not  what 
your  country  can  do  for  you.  but  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country",  and 

Whereas  Lithuania,  the  country  of  our  an- 
cestors, once  an  independent  and  flourish- 
ing republic,  recognized  and  respected  by  the 
world's  major  powers,  was  Invaded  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940.  its  peo- 
ple enslaved  and  systematically  being  now 
annihilated:  and 

Whereas  despite  Its  pretense  of  advocat- 
ing and  backing  complete  freedom  and  in- 
dependence for  all  nations,  the  Soviet  Union 
deceitfully  continues  Its  occupation  and  sup- 
pression of  Lithuania  as  well  as  other  cap- 
tive E^jropean  nations:  and 

Whereas  the  yearning  for  truth.  Justice, 
and  freedom  burns  in  the  heart  of  every  man 
of  good  will,  the  power  of  this  yearning  can- 
not be  extinguished  by  a  tyranny  no  matter 
how  forceful:  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved.  That  we  hereby  reaffirm  our  de- 
termination to  continue  to  carry  on  the  ef- 
fort whereby  Lithuania  once  again  shall 
regain  her  freedom  and  rightful  independ- 
ence; and 

Resolved.  That  we  earnestly  beseech  our 
Government  to  hold  fast  to  its  position  of 
nonrecognltion  of  the  unlawful  Soviet  rule 
of  Lithuania  and  other  enslaved  countries 
and  demand  that  the  Soviet  Union  validate 
its  high-flown  oratory  about  ending  colonial- 
ism everywhere  In  the  world  by  Immediately 
withdrawing  all  Soviet  troops  and  colonial- 
ists from  Lithuania  and  all  other  captive 
nations — that  our  Government  insist  that 
the  liberation  of  these  enslaved  nations  be 
a  basic  condition  for  the  start  of  any  treaty 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union:  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  His  Excellency  Lyndon  B  Johnson; 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  Dean 
Rusk;  to  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  the  Honorable  Adlal  Stevenson:  to 
the  U.S.  Senators  of  New  Jersey,  the  Honor- 
able Clifford  P.  Case  and  the  Honorable  Har- 
rison A  Williams;  to  the  Representative  of 
the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of  New  Jer- 


sey, the  Honorable  Florence  P.  Dwyer.  and 
to  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  the  Honorable 
Richard  J.  Hughes 

Vlaoas  lumsA. 

f  resident. 
MARCARrTA  Samatas. 

Secretary. 
LINDEN.  N.J  .  February  9.  1964. 

RESOLT  TION     BY     THE    ELIZABETH     CHAPTER     OF 
THE   LITHUANIAN    AMERICAN   COMMUNITY   OF 

THE  United  States  or  America.  Inc. 
Whereas  Lithuania  and  the  other  two  Bal- 
tic nations.  Latvia  and  Estonia,  the  first  vic- 
tims of  the  new  Soviet  Russian  colonialism, 
are  continuously  suffering  under  the  illegal 
Soviet  Union  occupation  since  June  1940; 

Whereas  Lithuanian,  a  more  than  700-year- 
old  nation,  undoubtedly  has  the  same  rights 
to  be  free  and  Independent  as  any  new  state 
In  Africa  or  Asia; 

Whereas  the  denial  of  the  national  free- 
dom In  any  place  In  the  world.  Including  the 
Soviet  Union.  Is  Illogical  and  Intolerable: 

Whereas  the  Lithuanian,  as  well  as  Lat- 
vian and  Estonian,  people  are  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  foreign  occupation  and  are  de- 
termined to  restore  their  freedom  and  sover- 
eignty which  they  had  rightly  enjoyed  for 
many  centuries  In  the  past; 

Whereas  the  US.  Government  on  July  23. 
1940.  condemned  such  aggression  and  refused 
to  recognize  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Lithu- 
ania. Latvia,  and  Estonia:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved.  That  we.  as  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian origin,  reaffirm  our  adherence  to  the 
American  democratic  principles  of  govern- 
ment and  pledge  our  support  to  our  Presi- 
dent and  our  Congress  to  achieve  freedom 
and  Justice  In  the  world:  and  be  It  further 
Re.iolved.  That  we  sincerely  urge  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  to  help  to  pass  one  of  some  42 
Senate  and  House  concurrent  resolutions, 
pending  now  before  the  Senate  and  House 
committees,  requesting  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  bring  up  the  Baltic 
States  question  before  the  United  Nations 
and  request  the  Soviet  Unions  withdrawal 
from  the  Baltic  States  and  return  all  exiled 
peoples  from  Siberia  and  prisons  and  to  con- 
duct free  democratic  elections  under  the 
supervision  of  the  United  Nations;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  express  our  sincere 
gratitude  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  continuous  refusal  to  recog- 
nize the  forcible  Incorporation  of  the  Baltic 
States  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  the  honor- 
able Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
for  their  support  of  the  cause  of  national 
freedom;  and  be  It  finally 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  the  resolution  be 
forwarded  this  day  to  His  Excellency  Mr. 
Lyndon  B  Johnson.  President  of  the  United 
States.  Hon  Dean  Rusk  Secretary  of  State. 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden.  Senate  President  pro 
tempore.  Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Hon.  Harrison  A.  Wil- 
liams and  Cllftord  P.  Case,  our  Senators. 
Hon.  Florence  P.  Dwyer,  our  Congresswoman, 
and  tne  press. 

ViNCAS  MAMAins. 

Chairman. 
Mrs     Mart    Juska. 

Secretary. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
should  commemorate  the  brave  inde- 
pendence of  the  Lithuanian  people  who 
after  defeating  Czarist  forces  on  Febru- 
ary 16.  1918.  and  enjoying  brief  freedom 
between  World  War  I  and  II.  lost  their 
freedom  to  the  harsh  forces  of  commu- 
nism. But  the  Communist  takeover  of 
Lithuania  before  and  after  World  War 
II  did  not  destroy  the  spirit  of  freedom 
of  the  Lithuanian  jjeople.    The  continu- 


ation of  meetings  and  activities  by  Lithu- 
anians livirig  in  the  West  proves  that 
they  have  not  forgotten  their  love  of 
country  and  that  hope  is  still  alive  among 
Lithuanians  for  a  time  when  their  home- 
land can  regain  its  independence.  This 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  should  remind  Americans  of  an  age 
when  the  United  States  neglected  the 
struggles  for  freedom  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  and  allowed  totalitarianism  to 
grow  and  expand — a  policy  that  we  can- 
not afford  again. 

At  a  time  when  various  disarmament 
and  peace  gestures  are  being  made  by 
the  United  States  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  enslavement  of  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean country  of  Lithuania  should  serve 
as  a  reminder  to  Americans  of  the  true 
nature  of  communism  Dedicated  to 
geographic  expansion,  communism  seeks 
to  destroy  the  weak  and  will  use  any 
method  to  accomplish  its  objectives  of 
tyranny  regardless  of  how  ruthless. 
Thousands  of  Lithuanians  have  been 
either  executed  or  exiled  to  Siberia.  The 
Soviet's  suppression  of  minority  peoples 
such  as  the  Lithuanians  clearly  indi- 
cates the  hypocrisy  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
attack  in  the  United  Nations  on  the  colo- 
nial policies  of  the  West.  By  dominating 
Eastern  Europe  and  seizing  the  Baltic 
Republics,  the  Soviet  Union  is  by  far  the 
largest  colonial  power  in  the  world. 

The  United  States  should  continue  to 
give  encouragement  to  the  peoples  of 
Eastern  Europe  through  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica broadcasts,  support  of  exile  groups, 
and  discussion  of  Communist  colonialism 
before  the  United  Nations.  Negotiations 
with  the  Soviets  undertaken  by  th« 
United  States  should  include  the  status 
of  captive  nations  abroad,  and  our  goal 
should  be  a  firm  resolve  that  not  again 
will  a  small  nation  fall  under  the  con- 
trol of  communism. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  marks  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant events  in  modern  Lithuanian  his- 
tory, for  on  February  16.  1918,  the  brave 
Lithuanian  people  threw  of!  the  yoke  of 
Russian  oppression  and  proclaimed  their 
independence.  They  wanted  to  exercise 
the  right  of  every  nation  and  control 
their  destiny,  just  as  they  had  during  the 
Middle  Ages  when,  joined  with  Poland, 
their  state  had  made  a  lasting  contribu- 
tion to  the  development  of  European  civ- 
ilization. With  the  rise  of  empires  on 
all  sides  in  Austria,  Russia,  and  Ger- 
many. Lithuania's  integrity  was  first 
threatened  and  then  destroyed  in  1795 
during  the  partition  of  Poland  and  Lith- 
uania. 

During  the  intervening  years  under 
Russian  domination,  the  Lithuanians 
never  lost  their  desire  for  independence. 
Czarist  attempts  at  Russiflcation  failed 
as  the  Lithuanians  arose  time  after  time 
in  revolt.  Finally  their  chance  came  in 
1918  during  the  chaos  of  World  Ww  I. 
With  Imperialist  Russia  and  Germany 
reeling  under  the  impact  of  Western 
arms  and  internal  revolution,  Lithuania 
declared  its  independence. 

The  following  years  were  the  golden 
years  of  modern  Lithuania.  Under  na- 
tional leadership  and  a  democratic,  par- 
liamentary government,  the  entire  eco- 
nomic spectrum  from  industry  to  agri- 
culture widened  and  developed.    Social 
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services  were  extended  to  the  less  for- 
tunate and  Lithuanian  culture  flourished 
in  a  liberal  atmosphere. 

But  this  free  existence  was  not  des- 
tined to  last  long.  Once  more  Lithuania 
was  to  be  squeezed  between  the  totali- 
tarian states  on  either  side  of  it.  Both 
Russia  and  Germany  coveted  Lithuanian 
land  for  settlement  of  its  own  people. 
To  this  end  first  one  and  then  the  other 
put  pressure  on  the  helpless  Baltic  state 
By  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Lithuania 
was  once  more  under  Russian  domina- 
tion. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized this  Russian  usurpation  of  Lith- 
uanian rights,  nor  the  fraudulent  elec- 
tions which  made  Lithuania  a  part  of 
Russia. 

On  the  46th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day.  we  extend  our  sym- 
pathies to  the  Lithuanian  people  who  in 
their  hearts  yearn  for  liberty  and  the 
return  of  their  own.  democratic  govern- 
ment. Many  of  them  have  died  in  the 
past  for  the  dream  of  independence— 
during  czarist  times,  during  the  First 
World  War  and  after,  and  especially  dur- 
ing the  Second  World  War.  Someday 
they  will  once  again  have  their  freedom 
and  the  cause  of  liberty  will  have  ad- 
vanced one  more  step. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  join  In  congratulating  the  brave 
people  of  Lithuania  on  the  46th  anniver- 
sary of  their  independence. 

Today,  as  in  years  past,  this  is  a  day 
of  mixed  emotion;  of  pride  in  the  cour- 
age and  the  dedication  of  the  people  of 
Lithuania  themselves,  but  also  of  shame 
and  dismay  that  on  this  anniversary  day 
the  independence  we  commemorate  is 
no  longer  a  fact  in  Lithuania,  for  in 
Lithuania,  independence  became  a  vic- 
tim of  the  Communist  tyranny  nearly  20 
years  ago.  And  the  yoke  of  the  Commu- 
nist tyranny  still  lies  heavy  today  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  people  of  Lithuania. 
Yet  bright  within  their  hearts  still  bums 
the  flame  of  freedom,  and,  God  willing. 
It  will  one  day  soon  again  burst  out  into 
the  daylight,  and  the  people  of  Lithuania 
will  once  again  be  free. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  grateful  that  the 
same  courage  and  determination  which 
has  marked  the  people  of  Lithuania 
themselves  over  the  years,  has  also  be- 
come part  of  our  own  rich  American 
heritage  through  the  eflorts  and  the  con- 
tributions of  those  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian descent.  We  are  a  stronger  and 
a  more  vigorous  America  today  because 
of  those  sons  and  daughters  of  Lithu- 
ania, who  have  known  from  their  parents 
knees  just  how  much  freedom  means 
and  how  important  it  is  to  cherish  that 
virtue. 

Accordingly  on  this  day  I  salute  those 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  whom  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  in  this  body 
and  I  pray  that  the  day  will  not  be  long 
delayed  when  the  independence  of  Lith- 
uania shall  again  be  proclaimed  and 
v%  hen  the  people  of  Lithuania  shall  again 
be  free. 


man  from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  so 
interested   In   the   President's   program 
known  as  the  fight  on  poverty  that  I 
want  to  take  just  a  few  minutes  to  dis- 
cuss it.    I  think  this  is  one  of  the  finest 
programs  that  any  President  could  pro- 
pose.   We  have  in  our  country  today  a 
number  of  pockets  of  poverty  where  many 
people  suffer  misery  and  distress.    That 
is  happening  right  here  at  home  in  broad 
daylight  where  we  can  all  see  it.    I  am 
afraid  that  too  few  people  are  concerned 
about  it.    Our  country  Is  comparatively 
small.    We  have  only  about  180  million 
people  in  our  country,  and  the  area  that 
we  occupy  in  proportion  to  the  entire 
area  of  the  earth  is.  of  course,  very  small ; 
It  is  just  a  tiny  speck.    Notwithstanding 
that,  our  form  of  government,  which  is 
a  government  by  the  people,  has  made 
it  possible  for  the  people  of  our  country 
to  have  more  of  the  conveniences,  neces- 
sities, and  even  the  luxuries  of  life  than 
all  the  other  3  billion  people  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  world. 


PRESIDENTS  PROGRAM  FOR  A  WAR 
ON  POVERTY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


PRESIDENT'S    ST.    LOUIS    SPEECH 

The  following  excerpt  from  President 
Johnson's  address  given  at  St.  Louis.  Mo 
on  February  14,  1964,  is  trenchant  and 
meaningful.  The  President  states:  "We 
must  choose  progress  or  decay,"  and  he 
wisely  asks  that  while  remaining  mind- 
ful of  our  global  responsibilities,  we  do 
what  is  necessary  to  put  our  own  house 
in  order. 

The  life  Americans  are  to  live  In  the  third 
century  of  our  Nation's  existence  will  be 
determined  In  large  measure  by  the  response 
we  make  In  this  decade  to  the  challenge  of 
our  cities. 

Our  cities  are  In  crisis. 

They  are  choked  with  traffic. 

They  are  suffocated  by  fumes  from  fac- 
tories and  exhausts. 

Their  transport  Is  overloaded. 

Their  schools  are  overcrowded. 

Their  law  enforcement  agencies  are  over- 
burdened. 

Their  tax  bases  are  overworked. 

Their  poor  are  crowded  Into  slums. 

Their  citizens  with  higher  Incomes  are 
fleeing  to  the  suburbs. 

In  every  region.  In  every  State,  the  prob- 
lems are  the  same.  If  we  cannot  yet  know 
all  the  answers  we  need  to  know,  we  can  and 
do  know  that,  for  the  problems  of  urbaniza- 
tion, this  Is  the  decade  of  decision. 

If.  by  the  year  1970.  we  are  merely  to  keep 
up  with  the  growth  of  our  population  we 
shall  have  to  build  at  least  2  million  new 
houses  each  year— and  many  new  schools 
libraries,  streets,  utility  lines,  transport  sys- 
tems, water  and  sewerage  facilities,  stores, 
and  churches. 

If.  by  the  year  1970.  we  are  to  fulfill  the 
Ideals  of  our  free  society,  we  shall  have  to 
have  ample  housing  for  our  low-Income  fam- 
ilies, for  rural  families,  for  elderly  families, 
and  for  the  families  of  those  who  serve  us 
In  our  Armed  Forces. 

If.  by  the  year  1970.  we  are  to  have  the 
vitality  of  our  cities,  we  must  make  con- 
tinued progress  In  eliminating  slums.  In  re- 
habilitating historic  neighborhoods,  in  pro- 
viding for  the  humane  relocation  of  people 
displaced  by  urban  renewal.  In  restoring  the 
economic  base  of  our  communities,  and  In 
revitalizing  our  central  areas. 

This  Is  an  agenda,  but  only  a  partial 
agenda  and  only  a  partial  answer. 

If  we  of  this  generation  are  to  do  what 
must  be  done  to  preserve  the  quality  and 
character  and  meaning  of  American  life,  we 
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must,  at  home  and  In  the  world,  make  a 
basic  choice. 

We  must  choose  progress  or  decay. 

Three  weeks  ago  I  sent  the  Congress  a 
message  on  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment proposing  a  number  of  specific  ways 
In  which  the  National  Government  can  work 
with  citizens  In  localities  throughout  the 
country  to  meet  the  crisis  of  the  city. 

Working  together,  strong  civic  spirit, 
strong  local  and  national  leadership  can 
meet  these  problems. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  act  where 
local  spirit  and  leadership  are  absent. 

But  the  Federal  Government  stands  ready 
to  help  every  city  determined  to  become  a 
place  where  children  can  grow  up  In  decent 
neighborhoods,  go  to  decent  schooU,  play  In 
decent  parks  and  playgrounds,  and  have  the 
benefits  of  a  wholesome  and  vltor  environ- 
ment. 

But  It  Is  not  enough  to  build  healthier 
local  communities.  America's  larger  task 
now  Is  to  help  build  a  healthier  world  com- 
munity. 

These  objectives  are  related: 

We  cannot  secure  the  success  of  freedom 
around  the  world  If  it  Is  not  secure  for  all 
citizens  In  our  cities. 

And  no  city  In  America  can  be  certain  of 
Its  safety  until  all  the  world  Is  made  safe 
for  diversity. 

Notwithstanding  this  great  prosperity 
which  we  enjoy  we  do  not  seem  to  be  too 
concerned  about  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple in  our  area  who  are  suffering  dally. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  can  take 
care  of  every  case,  but  we  should  at  least 
try  to  take  care  of  every  deserving  case. 
I  have  always  been  impressed  with 
the  argument  that  the  four  greatest  evils 
in  our  country  are  poverty,  ignorance, 
disease,  and  crime.  If  we  were  to  make  a 
constructive  and  effective  attack  on  the 
flrst^poverty— that  would  in  large 
measure  serve  to  cure  the  other  three 
evils  that  I  mentioned,  ignorance,  dis- 
ease, and  crime. 

I  have  also  heard  that  the  three  great- 
est institutions— and  this  impressed  me 
very  much— are  the  home,  the  church, 
and  the  school.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
better  way  to  help  those  three  great  in- 
stitutions than  to  eliminate  poverty,  ig- 
norance, disease,  and  crime. 

First,  I  want  to  commend  our  great 
President,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  for  the 
fine  campaign  and  the  good  start  that 
he  is  making  in  this  crusade  to  eliminate 
misery  and  distress,  attempting  to  elimi- 
nate poverty.  That  program  will  do  so 
much. 

"TRICKLE-DOWN"   THEOET    SHOXTLD    BE   REVERSED 

Members  of  Congress  are  a  contrib- 
uting part  to  the  policies  that  are  adopt- 
ed in  our  economy.    I  believe  we  have 
given  too  much  thought  and  attention 
to  pouring  money  in  at  the  top  and  per- 
mitting it  to  trickle  down,  hoping  that 
it   would    finally    trickle    down    to    the 
masses.    But  that  has  resulted  in  a  great 
misapprehension    and    a    great    disap- 
pointment.    As  we  have  poured  billions 
of  dollars  in  at  the  top,  and  supposing 
that  it  was  to  trickle  down  to  the  masses, 
it  has  gone  through  a  lot  of  hands  and 
we  have  found  that  it  did  not  trickle 
down  to  the  poverty-stricken  people  or 
even  to  the  low-income  groups  to  any 
extent.     If   we   were,   under   President 
Johnsons     program,     to     reverse     this 
trickle-down  theory  and  .say  that  we  will    " 
have  some  generating  purchasing  power 
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upward,  or  the  trickle-upward  theory,  if 
you  want  to  call  it  that — If  we  were  to  do 
what  is  necessary  to  help  the  low-in- 
come groups  and  particularly  the  pov- 
erty-stricken people,  that  money  t,pent 
at  the  lowest  level  will  certainly  go  up- 
ward and  go  upward  swiftly.  And  under 
our  graduated  income  tax  system,  which 
I  think  is  a  fine  system,  one  of  the  great- 
est systems  of  taxation  any  nation  on 
earth  has  ever  devised,  as  that  money  is 
spent  with  the  low-income  groups  and 
the  poverty  stricken,  it  will  go  up  and 
up  and  up. 

Now.  money  works  Just  like  an  animal 
works,  it  serves  a  great  purpose.  Money 
travels,  it  has  velocity.  It  goes  from  one 
person  to  another.  Practically  every 
person  who  receives  that  money  pays  a 
little  tax  on  it.  In  some  areas  it  travels 
as  much  as  25  times  a  year.  In  some 
areas  it  travels  as  much  as  50  times  a 
year  and  in  some  areas  75  times  a  year. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  these 
dollars  traveling  that  way  and  each  one 
of  them  paying  just  a  little  income  tax 
on  it,  it  is  possible  that  the  program 
would  largely  pay  for  itself  in  mcreased 
purchasing  power  and  increased  taxes. 
So.  that  is  something  which  is  worthy 
of  consideration  also.  The  taxing  power 
which  takes  a  little  of  all  the  profits 
through  all  the  hands  that  the  money 
goes  can  be  used  to  a  great  advantage  in 
helping  our  poor  people  and  probably 
not  cost  the  Government  very  much 
money. 

DEMOCRATS  AND  REPTTBLICANS  SHOULD  FIGHT  TO- 
CCTHEB     TO     CIJlilNATK     PO\'niTT 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  our  friends 
of  the  other  major  political  party,  since 
we  are  Democrats  and  they  are  Repub- 
licans. I  hope  this  is  one  time  that  we 
can  have  a  bipartisan  approach  on  a 
great  constructive  program.  I  see  no 
reason  why  anyone  should  oppose  a  fight 
on  poverty.  I  see  no  reason  why  any  per- 
son or  any  political  party  should  not  be 
glad  to  cooperate  and  work  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  all  with  one  effort,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eliminating  poverty  and  misery  in 
our  country.  I  hope  that  the  leaders 
of  the  other  party  will  consider  that  ap- 
proach. I  hope  that  they  can  conscien- 
tiously and  consistently-  lend  help  in  the 
effort  to  relieve  this  country  of  poverty, 
as  President  Johnson  has  so  well 
advocated. 


THE  66TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
SINKING  OF  THE  MAINE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Stratton  * .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
O  HaraI  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Saturday,  the  15th  of  Februarj'.  the 
veterans  of  the  Spanish -American  War 
observed  the  66th  anniversary  of  the 
sinking  of  the  battleship  Maine  in  Ha- 
vana HartK>r.  As  on  every  anniversary 
of  February  15  tributes  of  affection  were 
paid  to  the  memor\-  of  the  Maine's  heroic 
dead.  It  was  the  sacrifice  of  their  hves. 
cut  short  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  that 


started  our  country  on  the  road  of  her 
world  destiny. 

It  was  the  sinking  of  the  Maine  that 
triggered  the  war  with  Spain  and  started 
a  chain  of  events  that  brought  the 
United  States  to  leadership  in  the  world 
of  freedom. 

The  Spanish-American  War  officially 
lasted  4  years,  although  the  fighting 
with  Spain  was  all  over  in  100  days.  The 
Philippine  Insurrection  ran  well  into 
1902  and  the  Boxer  Expedition  into 
China  was  part  of  the  action  on  two 
oceans  and  in  many  lands.  Some  of  the 
veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
actually  saw  combat  service  first  in  Cuba 
at  the  siege  of  Santiago,  then  in  the 
Philippines  in  crushing  Aguinaldo's  in- 
surrection and  finally  in  the  march 
through  hostile  China  to  free  the  be- 
seiged  Americans  in  Peiping.  The  num- 
t)er  who  saw  service  on  all  three  fronts, 
however,  was  small. 

It  was,  of  course,  the  veterans  of  the 
war  with  Spain  who  founded  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars.  They  were  the 
first  uniformed  Americans  to  serve  over- 
seas. Col.  P.  J.  H.  Farrell  headed  the 
Veteran  Army  of  the  Philippines;  Bob 
Woodside.  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Gus  Har- 
tung.  of  Denver,  and  others,  including 
Rice  Means  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, were  active  in  other  overseas  vet- 
eran groups  that  soon  merged  to  form 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  as  constituted  today.  I 
am  the  last  remaining  veteran  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  in  the  Congress 
and  am  one  of  the  few  surviving  found- 
ers of  the  VFW. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Spanish  War  veterans  and 
the  great  overseas  veterans  organization 
that  they  founded.  I  think  it  most  appro- 
priate that  the  article  by  Joseph  J.  Ja- 
coby  in  the  February  1964  number  of  the 
VFW  magazine  should  be  included  in 
the  service  here  today  in  this  historic 
Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
honoring  the  memory  of  the  immortal 
dead  of  the  battleship  Maine.  The  ar- 
ticle follows: 

Pkarl  H.uiBOR  or  1898 
(By  Joseph  J    Jacoby) 

The  nimble  midshipman  tried  to  squeeze 
through  the  porthole,  but  onrushlng  water 
made  escape  Impossible  through  the  small 
opening  He  found  two  other  routes  also 
blocked   by   tangles  of  debris 

Finally,  a  strenuous  third  attempt  enabled 
him  and  other  crew  members  to  pull  them- 
selves up  over  the  coaming  to  a  deck  above 
and  then  over  to  the  deck  of  the  after  super- 
structure. 

There,  with  others  who  were  lucky  to 
escape  with  their  lives,  they  w.stched  their 
once  proud  battlewagon.  the  USS  Ma:r.c. 
burn  fiercely,  its  middle  section  ripped  apart 
by  a  mysterious  external  explosion 

Cries  of  trapped  men,  searing  flames  en- 
gulfing them  as  they  lay  in  hammocks,  could 
be  heard  by  survivors  Rescue  attempts  by 
the  midshipman  and  others  were  blocked  by 
towers  of  fUunes  in  the  twisted  steel  com- 
partments. 

The  U.SS  Maine,  minutes  earlier  riding 
quietly  st  anchor  In  Havana  harbor,  was  now 
a  shattered,  blazing  hulk,  the  aft  secuon  al- 


ready embedding  Itself  In  the  deep  harbor 
mud.  its  decks  awash.  The  bow  area  was 
not  even  visible. 

A  total  of  226  brave  Americans  died  aboard 
the  devastated  .Hatne. 

Simultaneously  and  tragically,  a  war  was 
born 

The  date:  February  15.  1898. 
At    anchor    in    the    hot.    humid,    tropical 
night,  the  Maine  had  been  blasted  apart  by 
a  mine. 

The  ship  had  steamed  for  Cuba  from  Hong 
Kong,  with  Capt.  Charles  Sigsbee  following 
his  governments  orders  to  protect  American 
Interests  in  an  alarming  situation  fast  de- 
veloping In  Cuba — "the  Pearl  of  the 
Antilles"  The  Maine  was  to  make  a 
•friendly  visit." 

Americans,  for  many  years,  were  being 
continually  horrified  with  reports  of  the 
utmost  cruelty  and  oppression  Inflicted  on 
the  freedom-loving  Cubans  by  the  ruling 
Spaniards. 

Of  particular  disgust  were  the  stories 
reaching  the  United  States  of  hideous  atroci- 
ties committed  by  Spain's  General  Weyler. 
labeled  "The  Butcher." 

Insurrection  against  the  Inhuman  Span- 
ish militia  was  at  its  height  on  January  25. 
1898.  when  the  arriving  Maine's  chain  rat- 
tled along  its  deck  and  splashed  the  anchor 
into  Havana's  bustling  harbor. 

Troopers  wearing  the  Spanish  uniform  were 
swarming  onto  the  island  The  tension  was 
electrifying 

Insurrection  against  the  Spanish  militia 
was  at  its  height 

Gen  Weyler  had  slyly  established  an  ap- 
peasement type  government  known  as  "Cuba 
E^spanola"  However,  the  strings  were  being 
pulled  by  "The  Butcher"  and  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple were  not  fooled  by  the  phony  puppet  ad- 
nUnlstratlon.  It  dldnt  work  and  the  In- 
surrection moved  ominously  forward. 

In  America.  90  miles  distant,  word  of  the 
Maine's  loss  with  the  226  men  was  stunning 
news.  The  long-smouldering  resentment 
against  the  tyrannical  Spaniards  burned 
white  hot  and  quickly,  as  anger  mounted 
higher.  "Remember  the  Maine"  was  to  be  the 
symbolic  battle  cry 

The  p>eople  of  the  United  States  voiced  a 
determination  to  see  their  country  move 
against  Spain  which  had  invaded  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  and  elsewhere 

The  cry  for  vengeance  became  stronger  and 
the  clamor  to  rid  Cuba  of  the  foreign  power 
took  a  firm,  feverish  hold. 

This  country  had  led  a  peaceful  existence 
in  the  world  since  the  long  and  costly  Iwittle 
between  the  North  and  the  South  ended  in 
1865.  No  shot  had  been  fired  at  another 
country  since  the  Mexican  War  erupted  in 
1846 

WhUe  "Remember  the  Maine"  was  shouted 
by  a  bloodied  America,  the  challenge  of  Spain 
remained  unanswered  while  this  country 
quietly  girded  for  the  Inevitable  conflict 

Simultaneously,  the  Spaniards  too.  were 
strapping  on  battle  gear  and  bolstering  their 
defenses 

No  declaration  of  war  was  as  yet  an- 
nounced and  there  followed  4  months  of 
preparation  to  end  the  last  vestige  of  Euro- 
pean domin  .nee  on  this  continent 

Meanwhile,  a  court  of  inquiry  arrived  at 
Havana  after  most  of  the  survivors  were 
taken  to  Key  West.  Fla 

The  grim  task  of  recovering  bodies  com- 
menced and  the  midshipman  who  had  the 
narrow  escape  when  the  Maine  was  ripped 
apart  was  among  those  who  stayed  behind  to 
aid  in  the  diving  operauons  He  was  des- 
tined for  a  long  snd  excellent  naval  career 
and  later  became  Rear  Adm  W.  T  Cluverlus 
Years  later  he  was  to  recall  the  sinking: 
"I  beard  t  sharp  sound  as  If  one  of  the 
light    guns    forward    had    been    discharged 
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Immediately  there  followed  a  terrifying  ex- 
plosion. The  ship  was  plunged  into  dark- 
ness. The  deck  gave  way  underfoot  •  •  • 
we  heard  water  pouring  down  the  engine- 
room  hatch  •  •  •  the  ship  was  burning 
fiercely." 

He  and  the  other  midshipmen,  who  effected 
an  escape  through  the  water-filled  passage- 
ways, had  been  serving  aboard  the  Maine. 
one  of  the  first  of  the  larger  steel  ships  built 
for  a  vastly  Improving  and  fast-growing  U  8. 
fleet. 

The  Inquiry  revealed  that  the  mine  had 
exploded  near  the  outer  keel  and  the  forward 
10-lnch  gun  turret  magazine  had  exploded,  to 
plunge  the  Maine  Into  6-fathom-deep  water 
in  Havana's  harbor. 

Divers  confirmed  that  the  Maine  had  been 
the  victim  of  an  underwater  mine;  but  the 
inquiry  board  could  not  establish  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  sinking  of  the  ship. 

It  was  obvious  to  the  entire  world  that 
a  most  treacherous  breach  had  occurred 
with  a  US.  ship  tied  up  In  a  supposedly 
friendly  habor. 

What  followed  was  the  prelude  to  the  short 
war  that  saw  America  emerge  as  a  forceful 
world  power  and  showed  our  keen  awareness 
of  responsibility  for  the  impoverished  nations 
and  peoples. 

Finally,  on  AprU  25.  1898,  President  Wil- 
liam McKlnley  spoke  out  with  firmness  and 
announced  that  America  nee..ed  125,000 
volunteers  to  enter  the  war  against  Spain. 

The  crusade  against  tyranny  brought  long 
lines  of  volunteers.  The  response  was  over- 
whelming as  men  left  their  families,  fac- 
tories, ofllces  and  farms  to  avenge  the  Maine 
and  her  crew. 

Halfway  around  the  world  battle-grey 
ships  guided  by  Commodore  George  Dewey 
formed  up  less  than  a  month  later  to  con- 
front the  Spanish  fleet  In  what  became  the 
first  major  action  of  the  war — and  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  most  epochal  and  decisive 
sea  battles  ever  to  take  place. 

Ahead,  lying  In  Manila  Bay  in  the  Philip- 
pines, was  the  armada  of  Spanish  Rear  Adm 
Patricio  Montojo. 

Manila's  harborage  was  ringed  with  a 
perimeter  of  death— numerous  shore  bat- 
teries and  "terrible  minefields"  which  com- 
bined to  protect  the  Spanish  haven  and  Its 
ugly  brood  of  warships. 

However.  If  Admiral  Montojo  had  known 
how  Admiral  Dewey  had  made  it  a  point  to 
review  and  analyze  the  Manila  Harbor  de- 
tails, he  would  not  have  rested  easily  aboard 
his  cruiser  flagship,  the  Reina  Cristina. 

Dewey,  every  corner  of  the  harbor  mentally 
cataloged,  confidently  led  his  flghtlng-mad 
men  and  battle-darkened  fleet  Into  Manila 
harbor  on  May  1,  1898. 

Flags  fluttering,  the  American  ships  closed 
in  at  8-knot  speed  and  a  couple  of  shore 
batteries  splashed  shells  harmlessly  miles  be- 
yond into  the  blue  bay. 

As  the  sky  took  on  color  from  the  dawn's 
light.  Commodore  Dewey  began  unfolding 
his  battle  plans.  He  would  blast  the  Spanish 
ships  from  5,000  yards  and  sweep  In  to  2.000- 
yard  range. 

He  wanted  his  striking  force  to  then  switch 
to  a  parallel  firing  approach,  giving  gunners 
on  alternate  sides  an  opportunity  to  hit  the 
enemy  ships.  The  Spanish  squadron,  alined 
in  a  fixed.  Irregular  crescent  across  the  bay 
before  Cavlte.  could  only  fire  from  one  posi- 
tion. 

Dewey's  plan  was  precision  swift  In  Its 
daring. 

All  ships  would  hold  Are  until  effective 
range  was  attained,  fire  all  available  shot  at 
the  enemy's  ships  and  forts,  wheel  about 
atUck  on  a  return  line  and  continue  to 
Wheel,  pass,  and  fire  until  the  shore  bat- 
teries were  knocked  out  and  the  fleet  was 
decimated. 


Aboard  the  flagship  Olympia.  Dewey  leaned 
down  over  a  railing  and  yelled.  "When  you 
are  ready  you  may  flre,  Grldley."  An  8- 
Inch  gun  fired  first  as  a  signal.  With  that 
as  a  seaman  ran  up  the  flag,  "Fire  as  con- 
venient." the  Spanish  admiral  was  about  to 
face  a  humiliating  defeat. 

The  Raleigh,  the  Boston.  Concord,  and  the 
Petrel  flamed  projectiles  furiously  toward  the 
immobile  Spanish  ships  and  land -based 
guns. 

Shells  struck  the  American  ships,  hulling 
the  Olympia  and  hitting  the  Boston,  Petrel 
and  Baltimore. 

Five  two-mile-long  shuttle  assaults  with 
constant  firing,  were  made  by  Dewey's  ships. 
Admiral  Montojo's  Reina  Cristina  was  hit 
her  steering  gear  destroyed  and  20  men 
killed  Other  shells  blasted  her  and  the 
Spaniard  switched  his  flag  to  the  Isla  de 
Cuba. 

Meanwhile,  the  Intense  attack  left  other 
enemy  ships  helpless.  The  Don  Juan  de 
Austria  was  badly  hurt  and  afire,  the  Isle  de 
Luzon  was  almost  out  of  commission  and 
the  Marques  del  Duero  was  being  battered 
apart. 

Opposition  almost  disappeared  and  a  tor- 
rent of  shells  finally  sank  the  1,160-ton 
Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa. 

A  white  flag  was  hung  from  the  Cavlte 
citadel  and  other  government  buildings  on 
the  waterfront.  Dewey  guided  his  ships  to 
the  Manila  anchorage.  The  gunners  aboard 
the  Petrel,  which  remained  behind,  con- 
tinued to  blast  the  abandoned  Spanish  ves- 
sels. 

Three  Spanish  ships  were  underneath  the 
waves,  eight  were  wrecked  by  fire,  and  two 
had  been  taken  as  prizes. 

A  count  showed  381  Spanish  sailors  killed 
and  wounded. 

Only  seven  Americans  were  wounded  on 
the  Baltimore.  Not  a  single  U.S.  sailor  was 
killed  in  the  blazing  sea  fight. 

A  formal  surrender  ceremony  followed  on 
August  13  and  ground  troopw  moved  In  after 
an  effective  token  bombardment. 

All  this  had  happened  since  President  Mc- 
Klnley had  asked  Spain  for  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  m  Cuba  and  negotiations  for  ulti- 
mate independence.  Spain  refused  to  ac- 
cede and  McKlnley  Issued  hU  proclamation 
to  neutral  powers,  announcing  America  and 
Spain  were  at  war. 

The  last  of  the  Spanish  Navy  was  de- 
stroyed as  it  attempted  to  escape  from 
Santiago.  Cuba,  on  July  3,  1898.  Com- 
modore Schley's  blockading  fleet  wrecked 
Spanish  Admiral  Cervera's  squadron  of  four 
armored  cruisers  and  two  torpedo  boats. 

On  July  1,  American  troops,  spearheaded 
by  the  1st  Infantry  Brigade,  along  with  Col 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  famous  "Rough  Rid- 
ers," scaled  the  ridges  of  San  Juan  Hill  to 
pave  the  way  to  victory.  The  loss  of  life 
was  enormous:  more  than  1,500  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  Manila  campaign  was  a  sequel  to  the 
first  naval  engagement  with  Insurgents 
teaming  up  with  the  U.S.  soldiers  to  gain 
Spanish  capitulation.  Emlllo  Aguinaldo  In- 
surgent leader,  later  led  a  rebellion  against 
the  American  rule. 

An  expedition  to  Puerto  Rico  In  July 
quickly  overran  the  Island  with  minor  cas- 
ualties   among    the    American    volunteers. 

December  31  marked  the  last  day  of  Span- 
ish sovereignty  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
These  volunteers,  who  fought  so  gallant- 
ly, were  the  first  to  battle  on  foreign  soil  for 
their  country. 

To  them  goes  the  deep  and  heartfelt  cred- 
it for  the  founding  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States. 

From  their  sacrifice  came  all  of  the  in- 
domitable spirit,  traditions,  and  principles 
that  today  mark  It  as  the  entire  world's  un- 
matched fraternity  of  oversea  veterans. 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows : 

Mr.  Cor  MAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Albert),  for  February  17  through  Feb- 
ruary 23.  on  account  of  official  com- 
mittee business. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Peighan,  for  15  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  for  1  hour,  on 
tomorrow. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend    remarks   in   the    Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Price  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Karsten)  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gross)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Hoeven. 

Mr.  Derounian. 

Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  Dague. 

Mr.  Alger. 
A  Mr.  Brobjfield. 

\  (The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Moss)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Dent  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Farbstein. 

Mr.  EviNs. 

Mr.  Senner. 

Mr.  Sickles, 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  58  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, February  18.  1964,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1703.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  excessive  charges  for  leased  tele- 
phone services  incurred  by  U.S.  Forces  In 
Japan;  to  the  Committee  on  Grovernment 
Operations. 

1704.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
supplementary  report  on  excessive  charges 
for   leased    telephone   services   Incurred    by 
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useful  blueprint  of  such  action  has  been 
furnished  to  many  of  our  colleagues  by 
our  Lithuanian  American  constituents 
in  the  form  of  a  proposed  resolution  for 
consideration  by  the  Congress  This 
resolution,  if  adopted,  would  request  the 
President  to  bring  the  Baltic  question 
before  the  United  Nations  where  the  So- 
viet Union  would  be  asked  to  withdraw 
its  troops  and  agents  from  the  three 
countries,  to  return  Baltic  exiles  and  pris- 
oners to  their  homelands,  and  to  permit 
free.  U.N  -conducted  elections. 

This  is  a  reasonable  and  responsible 
course  of  action.  I  endorse  it  and  I  have 
urged  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  this  House  to  give  this  proposal  serious 
consideration. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  on  this  im- 
portant occasion.  Mr  Speaker.  I  include 
the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted  on  Feb- 
ruary 9  by  the  Linden.  N  J  .  branch  of  the 
Lithuanian  American  Council  and  the 
text  of  a  resolution  adopted  at  a  Lithu- 
anian American  mass  meeting  on  Feb- 
ruary 16.  sponsored  by  the  Elizabeth. 
N.J  .  chapter  of  the  Lithuanian  Ameri- 
can Community  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Inc. : 

Resolution  by  the  LrrHUANiAN  Americans 
or  Linden.  N  J 
Whereas  on  February  16.  1964.  commemo- 
rating the  46th  anniversary  of  Lithuania's 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  feeling  of 
many  Lithuanian  Americans  may  well  be 
guided  by  the  words  of  our  late  President. 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy:  "Ask  not  what 
your  country  can  do  for  you.  but  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country"';  and 

Whereas  Lithuania,  the  country  of  our  an- 
cestors, once  an  Independent  and  flourish- 
ing republic,  recognized  and  respected  by  the 
world's  major  powers,  was  Invaded  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  Soviet  Union  In  1940.  Its  peo- 
ple enslaved  and  systematically  being  now 
annihilated;  and 

Whereas  despite  its  pretense  of  advocat- 
ing and  backing  complete  freedom  and  In- 
dependence for  all  nations,  the  Soviet  Union 
deceitfully  continues  Its  occupation  and  sup- 
pression of  Lithuania  as  well  as  other  cap- 
tive European  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  yearning  for  truth.  Justice, 
and  freedom  burns  In  the  heart  of  every  man 
of  good  will,  the  power  of  this  yearning  can- 
not be  extinguished  by  a  tyranny  no  matter 
how  forceful :  Be  It  therefore 

Resolved.  That  we  hereby  reafflrm  our  de- 
termination to  continue  to  carry  on  the  ef- 
fort whereby  Lithuania  once  again  shall 
regain  her  freedom  and  rightful  Independ- 
ence; and 

Resolved.  That  we  earnestly  beseech  our 
Government  to  hold  fast  to  Its  position  of 
nonrecognltlon  of  the  unlawful  Soviet  rule 
of  Lithuania  and  other  enslaved  countries 
and  demand  that  the  Soviet  Union  validate 
Its  high-flown  oratory  about  ending  colonial- 
ism everywhere  In  the  world  by  Immediately 
withdrawing  all  Soviet  troops  and  colonial- 
ists from  Lithuania  and  all  other  captive 
nations — that  our  Government  Insist  that 
the  liberation  of  these  enslaved  nations  be 
a  basic  condition  for  the  start  of  any  treaty 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union;  be  It 
fxirther 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  His  Excellency  Lyndon  B.  Johnson; 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  Dean 
Rusk:  to  the  US  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  the  Honorable  Adlal  Stevenson:  to 
the  U.S.  Senators  of  New  Jersey,  the  Honor- 
able Clifford  P  Case  and  the  Honorable  Har- 
rison A.  Williams;  to  the  Representative  of 
the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of  New  Jer- 


sey, the  Honorable  Florence  P.  Dwyer.  and 
to  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  the  Honorable 
Richard   J    Hughes 

Vladas  Tuksa. 

President 
Marcartta  Samatas. 

Secretary. 
Linden.  N  J     Frhrua'-y  9    1964 

RrsOLT  TlON     BY     THE     ELIZABETH     CHAPTER     OF 
THE    LITHIANIAN     AMERICAN    COMMUNITY    OE 

THE  United  Stat^.s  or  America,  Inc 
Whereas  Lithuania  and  the  other  two  Bal- 
tic nations,  Latvia  and  Estonia,  the  first  vic- 
tims of  the  new  Soviet  Russian  colonialism, 
are  coiitiruiously  sutTenng  under  the  illegal 
Soviet  Union  occupation  since  June  1940. 

Wherea.s  Lithuanian,  a  more  than  7l)U-year- 
old  nation,  undoubtedly  has  the  same  rights 
to  be  free  and  independent  as  any  new  state 
in  Africa  or  Asia. 

Whereas  the  denial  of  the  national  free- 
dom In  any  place  In  the  world.  Including  the 
Soviet    Union,    is   illogical   and   Intolerable; 

Whereas  the  Lithuanian,  as  well  as  Lat- 
vian and  Estonian  people  are  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  foreign  occupation  and  are  de- 
termined to  restore  their  freedom  and  sover- 
eignty which  they  had  rightly  enjoyed  for 
numy  centuries  in  the  past; 

Whereas  the  U  S  Government  on  July  23, 
1940.  condemned  such  aggression  and  refused 
to  recognize  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia,  and  Estonia:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  we.  as  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian origin,  reaffirm  our  adherence  to  the 
American  democratic  principles  of  govern- 
ment and  pledge  our  support  to  our  Presi- 
dent and  our  Congress  to  achieve  freedom 
and  justice  In  the  world;  and  be  It  further 
Retolied.  That  we  sincerely  urge  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  to  help  to  pass  one  of  some  42 
Senate  and  House  concurrent  resolutions, 
pending  now  before  the  Senate  and  House 
committees,  requesting  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  bring  up  the  Baltic 
States  question  before  the  United  Nations 
and  request  the  Soviet  Union's  withdrawal 
from  the  Baltic  States  and  return  all  exiled 
peoples  from  Siberia  and  prisons  and  to  con- 
duct "e  democratic  elections  under  the 
super  on  of  the  United  Nations;  and  be 
It  fu    ..er 

Resolved,  rhat  we  express  our  sincere 
gratitude  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  continuous  refusal  to  recog- 
nize the  forcible  Incorporation  of  the  Baltic 
States  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  the  honor- 
able Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
for  their  support  of  the  cause  of  national 
freedom;  and  be  It  finally 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  the  resolution  be 
forwarded  this  day  to  His  Excellency  Mr. 
Lyndon  B  Johnson.  President  of  the  United 
States.  Hon  Dean  Rusk  Secretary  of  State, 
Hon  Carl  Hayden.  Senate  President  pro 
tempore,  Hon  John  W  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Hon.  Harrison  A.  Wil- 
liams and  Clifford  P.  Case,  otir  Senators. 
Hon  Florence  P  Dwyer.  our  Congresswoman, 
and  the  press 

ViNCAS  Mamaitis. 

Chairman. 
Mrs.    Mart    Juska. 

Secretary. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
should  commemorate  the  brave  inde- 
pendence of  the  Lithuanian  people  who 
after  defeating  Czarist  forces  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  1918.  and  enjoying  brief  freedom 
between  World  War  I  and  II.  lost  their 
freedom  to  the  harsh  forces  of  commu- 
nism. But  the  Communist  takeover  of 
Lithuania  before  and  after  World  War 
II  did  not  destroy  the  spirit  of  freedom 
of  the  Lithuanian  people.    The  continu- 


ation of  meetings  and  activities  by  Lithu- 
anians living  m  the  West  proves  that 
they  have  not  forgotten  their  love  of 
country  and  that  hope  is  still  alive  among 
Lithuanians  for  a  time  when  their  home- 
land can  regain  its  independence.  This 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  should  remind  Americans  of  an  age 
when  the  United  States  neglected  the 
struggles  for  freedom  In  other  parts  of 
the  world  and  allowed  totalitarianism  to 
grow  and  expand — a  policy  that  we  can- 
not afford  again. 

At  a  time  when  various  disarmament 
and  peace  gestures  are  being  made  by 
the  United  States  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  enslavement  of  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean country  of  Lithuania  should  serve 
as  a  reminder  to  Americans  of  the  true 
nature  of  communism  Dedicated  to 
geographic  expansion,  communism  seeks 
to  destroy  the  weak  and  will  use  any 
method  to  accomplish  its  objectives  of 
tyranny  regardless  of  how  ruthless. 
Thousands  of  Lithuanians  have  been 
e.ther  executed  or  exiled  to  Siberia.  The 
Soviet's  suppression  of  minority  peoples 
such  as  the  Lithuanians  clearly  indi- 
cates the  hypocrisy  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
attack  in  the  United  Nations  on  the  colo- 
nial policies  of  the  West.  By  dominating 
Eastern  Europe  and  seizing  the  Baltic 
Republics,  the  Soviet  Union  is  by  far  the 
largest  colonial  power  in  the  world. 

The  United  States  should  continue  to 
give  encouragement  to  the  peoples  of 
Eastern  Europe  through  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica broadcasts,  support  of  exile  groups, 
and  discussion  of  Communist  colonialism 
before  the  United  Nations.  Negotiations 
with  the  Soviets  undertaken  by  thi 
United  States  should  include  the  status 
of  captive  nations  abroad,  and  our  goal 
should  be  a  firm  resolve  that  not  again 
will  a  small  nation  fall  under  the  con- 
trol of  communism. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  marks  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant events  in  modern  Lithuanian  his- 
tory, for  on  February  16.  1918.  the  brave 
Lithuanian  people  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
Russian  oppression  and  proclaimed  their 
independence.  They  wanted  to  exercise 
the  right  of  every  nation  and  control 
their  destiny,  just  as  they  had  during  the 
Middle  Ages  when,  joined  with  Poland, 
their  state  had  made  a  lasting  contribu- 
tion to  the  development  of  European  civ- 
ilization. With  the  rise  of  empires  on 
all  sides  in  Austria.  Russia,  and  Ger- 
many, Lithuania's  integrity  was  first 
threatened  and  then  destroyed  In  1795 
during  the  partition  of  Poland  and  Lith- 
uania. 

During  the  intervening  years  under 
Russian  domination,  the  Lithuanians 
never  lost  their  desire  for  Independence. 
Czarist  attempts  at  Russlfication  failed 
as  the  Llthuanlar\s  arose  time  after  time 
In  revolt.  Finally  their  chance  came  in 
1918  during  the  chaos  of  World  War  I. 
With  Imperialist  Russia  and  Germany 
reeling  under  the  Impact  of  Western 
arms  and  Internal  revolution.  Lithuania 
declared  Its  Independence. 

The  following  years  were  the  golden 
years  of  modern  Lithuania.  Under  na- 
tional leadership  and  a  democratic,  par- 
liamentary government,  the  entire  eco- 
nomic spjectrum  from  Industry  to  agri- 
culture widened  and  developed.     Social 
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services  were  extended  to  the  less  for- 
tunate and  Lithuanian  culture  flourished 
In  a  liberal  atmosphere. 

But  this  free  existence  was  not  des- 
tined to  last  long.  Once  more  Lithuania 
was  to  be  squeezed  between  the  totali- 
tarian states  on  either  side  of  it.  Both 
Russia  and  Germany  coveted  Lithuanian 
land  for  settlement  of  Its  own  people. 
To  this  end  first  one  and  then  the  other 
put  pressure  on  the  helpless  Baltic  state. 
By  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Lithuania 
was  once  more  under  Russian  domina- 
tion. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized this  Russian  usurpation  of  Lith- 
uanian rights,  nor  the  fraudulent  elec- 
tions which  made  Lithuania  a  part  of 
Russia.  » 

On  the  46th  anniversary  of  Llthuanlafi 
Independence  Day,  we  extend  our  sym- 
pathies to  the  Lithuanian  people  who  in 
their  hearts  yearn  for  liberty  and  the 
return  of  their  own,  democratic  govern- 
ment. Many  of  them  have  died  In  the 
past  for  the  dream  of  independence — 
during  czarist  times,  during  the  First 
World  War  and  after,  and  especially  dur- 
ing the  Second  World  War.  Someday 
they  will  once  again  have  their  freedom 
and  the  cause  of  liberty  will  have  ad- 
vanced one  more  step. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  join  In  congratulating  the  brave 
people  of  Lithuania  on  the  46th  anniver- 
sary of  their  independence. 

Today,  as  In  years  past,  this  Is  a  day 
of  mixed  emotion ;  of  pride  In  the  cour- 
age and  the  dedication  of  the  people  of 
Lithuania  themselves,  but  also  of  shame 
and  dismay  that  on  this  anniversary  day 
the  Independence  we  commemorate  Is 
no  longer  a  fact  In  Lithuania,  for  in 
Lithuania,  Independence  became  a  vic- 
tim of  the  Communist  tyranny  nearly  20 
years  ago.  And  the  yoke  of  the  Commu- 
nist tyranny  still  lies  heavy  today  up)on 
the  shoulders  of  the  people  of  Lithuania. 
Yet  bright  within  their  hearts  still  bums 
the  flame  of  freedom,  and.  God  willing. 
it  Will  one  day  soon  again  burst  out  into 
the  daylight,  and  the  people  of  Lithuania 
will  once  again  be  free. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  grateful  that  the 
same  courage  and  determination  which 
has  marked  the  people  of  Lithuania 
themselves  over  the  years,  has  also  be- 
come part  of  our  own  rich  American 
heritage  through  the  efforts  and  the  con- 
tributions of  those  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian descent.  We  are  a  stronger  and 
a  more  vigorous  America  today  because 
of  those  sons  and  daughters  of  Lithu- 
ania, who  have  known  from  their  parents 
knees  just  how  much  freedom  means 
and  how  Important  It  is  to  cherish  that 
virtue. 

Accordingly  on  this  day  I  salute  tho.se 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  whom  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  In  this  body 
and  I  pray  that  the  day  will  not  be  long 
delayed  when  the  independence  of  Lith- 
uania shall  again  be  proclaimed  and 
when  the  people  of  Lithuania  shall  again 
be  free. 

PRESIDENTS  PROGRAM  FOR  A  WAR 
ON  POVERTY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  so 
interested  In  the  President's  program 
known  as  the  fight  on  poverty  that  I 
want  to  take  just  a  few  minutes  to  dis- 
cuss It.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  finest 
programs  that  any  President  could  pro- 
pose. We  have  in  our  country  today  a 
number  of  pockets  of  poverty  where  many 
people  suffer  misery  and  distress.  That 
is  happening  right  here  at  home  in  broad 
daylight  where  we  can  all  see  it.  I  am 
afraid  that  too  few  people  are  concerned 
about  It.  Our  country  is  comparatively 
small.  We  have  only  about  180  million 
people  In  our  country,  and  the  area  that 
we  occupy  in  proportion  to  the  entire 
area  of  the  earth  is,  of  course,  very  small; 
it  is  just  a  tiny  speck.  Notwithstanding 
that,  our  form  of  government,  which  is 
a  government  by  the  people,  has  made 
It  possible  for  the  people  of  our  country 
to  have  more  of  the  conveniences,  neces- 
sities, and  even  the  luxuries  of  life  than 
all  the  other  3  billion  people  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

president's    ST.    LOUIS    SPEECH 

The  following  excerpt  from  President 
Johnson's  address  given  at  St.  Louis.  Mo., 
on  February  14,  1964,  Is  trenchant  and 
meaningful.  The  President  states:  "We 
must  choose  progress  or  decay,"  and  he 
wisely  asks  that  while  remaining  mind- 
ful of  our  global  responsibilities,  we  do 
what  is  necessary  to  put  our  own  house 
in  order. 

The  life  Americans  are  to  live  In  the  third 
century  of  our  Nation's  existence  will  be 
determined  In  large  measure  by  the  response 
we  make  In  this  decade  to  the  challenge  of 
our  cities. 

Our  cities  are  In  crisis. 

They  are  choked  with  traffic. 

They  are  suffocated  by  fumes  from  fac- 
tories and  exhausts. 

Their  transport  is  overloaded. 

Their  schools  are  overcrowded. 

Their  law  enforcement  agencies  are  over- 
burdened. 

Their  tax  bases  are  overworked. 

Their  poor  are  crowded  into  slums. 

Their  citizens  with  higher  Incomes  are 
fleeing  to  the  suburbs. 

In  every  region.  In  every  State,  the  prob- 
lems are  the  same.  If  we  cannot  yet  know 
all  the  answers  we  need  to  know,  we  can  and 
do  know  that,  for  the  problems  of  urbaniza- 
tion, this  Is  the  decade  of  decision. 

If.  by  the  year  1970.  we  are  merely  to  Iceep 
up  with  the  growth  of  our  population,  we 
shall  have  to  build  at  least  2  million  new 
houses  each  year— and  many  new  schools, 
libraries,  streets,  utility  lines,  transpwrt  sys- 
tems, water  and  sewerage  facilities,  stores, 
and  churches. 

If,  by  the  year  1970.  we  are  to  fulfill  the 
ideals  of  our  free  society,  we  shall  have  to 
have  ample  housing  for  our  low-Income  fam- 
ilies, fur  rural  families,  for  elderly  families, 
and  for  the  families  of  those  who  serve  us 
In  our  Armed  Forces. 

If.  by  the  year  1970.  we  are  to  have  the 
vitality  of  our  cities,  we  must  make  con- 
tinued progress  In  eliminating  slums.  In  re- 
habilitating historic  neighborhoods.  In  pro- 
viding for  the  humane  relocation  of  people 
displaced  by  urban  renewal.  In  restoring  the 
economic  base  of  our  communities,  and  In 
revitalizing  our  central  areas. 

This  Is  an  agenda,  but  only  a  partial 
agenda  and  only  a   partial  answer. 

If  we  of  this  generation  are  to  do  what 
must  be  done  to  preserve  the  quality  and 
character  and  meaning  of  American  life,  we 


must,  at  home  and  In   the  world,  make  a 
basic  choice. 

We  must  choose  progress  or  decay. 

Three  weeks  ago  I  sent  the  Congress  a 
message  on  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment proposing  a  number  of  specific  ways 
In  which  the  National  Government  can  work 
with  citizens  In  localities  throughout  the 
country  to  meet  the  crisis  of  the  city. 

Working  together,  strong  civic  spirit, 
strong  local  and  national  leadership  can 
meet  these  problems. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  act  where 
local  spirit  and  leadership  are  absent. 

But  the  Federal  Government  stands  ready 
to  help  every  city  determined  to  become  a 
place  where  children  can  grow  up  In  decent 
neighborhoods,  go  to  decent  schools,  play  In 
decent  parks  and  playgrounds,  and  have  the 
benefits  of  a  wholesome  and  vital  environ- 
ment. 

But  It  Is  not  enough  to  build  healthier 
local  communities.  America's  larger  task 
now  Is  to  help  build  a  healthier  world  com- 
munity. 

These  objectives  are  related : 

We  cannot  secure  the  success  of  freedom 
around  the  world  if  it  is  not  secure  for  all 
citizens  In  our  cities. 

And  no  city  In  America  can  be  certain  of 
Its  safety  until  all  the  world  Is  made  safe 
for  diversity. 

Notwithstanding  this  great  prosperity 
which  we  enjoy  we  do  not  seem  to  be  too 
concerned  about  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple in  our  area  who  are  suffering  daily. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  can  take 
care  of  every  case,  but  we  should  at  least 
try  to  take  care  of  every  deserving  case. 

I  have  always  been  impressed  with 
the  argument  that  the  four  greatest  evils 
in  our  country  are  poverty,  Ignorance, 
disease,  and  crime.  If  we  were  to  make  a 
constructive  and  effective  attack  on  the 
first — poverty — that  would  in  large 
measure  serve  to  cure  the  other  three 
evils  that  I  mentioned,  ignorance,  dis- 
ease, and  crime. 

I  have  also  heard  that  the  three  great- 
est institutions — and  this  impressed  me 
very  much — are  the  home,  the  church, 
and  the  school.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
better  way  to  help  those  three  great  in- 
stitutions than  to  eliminate  poverty,  ig- 
norance, disease,  and  crime. 

First.  I  want  to  commend  our  great 
President.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  for  the 
fine  campaign  and  the  good  start  that 
he  is  making  In  this  crusade  to  eliminate 
misery  and  distress,  attempting  to  elimi- 
nate poverty.  That  program  will  do  so 
much. 

"trickle-down"    THEORY    SHOULD    BE   REVERSED 

Members  of  Congress  are  a  contrib- 
uting part  to  the  policies  that  are  adopt- 
ed in  our  economy.  I  believe  we  have 
given  too  much  thought  and  attention 
to  pouring  money  in  at  the  top  and  per- 
mitting it  to  trickle  down,  hoping  that 
it  would  finally  trickle  down  to  the 
masses.  But  that  has  resulted  in  a  great 
misapprehension  and  a  great  disap- 
pointment. As  we  have  poured  billions 
of  dollars  in  at  the  top.  and  supposing 
that  It  was  to  trickle  down  to  the  masses. 
It  has  gone  through  a  lot  of  hands  and 
we  have  foimd  that  it  did  not  trickle 
down  to  the  poverty-stricken  people  or 
even  to  the  low-income  groups  to  any 
extent.  If  we  were,  under  President 
Johnson's  program,  to  reverse  this 
trickle-down  theory  and  say  that  we  will 
have  some  generating  purchasing  power 
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upward,  or  the  trickle-upward  theory.  If 
you  want  to  call  it  that — If  we  were  to  do 
what  is  necessary  to  help  the  low-in- 
come groups  and  particularly  the  pov- 
erty-stricken people,  that  money  spent 
at  the  lowest  level  will  certainly  go  up- 
ward and  go  upward  swiftly.  And  under 
our  graduated  income  tax  system,  which 
I  think  is  a  fine  system,  one  of  the  great- 
est systems  of  taxation  any  nation  on 
earth  has  ever  devised,  as  that  money  is 
spent  with  the  low-income  groups  and 
the  poverty  stricken,  it  will  go  up  and 
up  and  up. 

Now.  money  works  Just  like  an  animal 
works,  it  serves  a  great  purpose.  Money 
travels,  it  has  velocity.  It  goes  from  one 
person  to  another.  Practically  every 
person  who  receives  that  money  pays  a 
little  tax  on  it.  In  some  areas  it  travels 
as  much  as  25  times  a  year.  In  some 
areas  it  travels  as  much  as  50  times  a 
year  and  in  some  areas  75  times  a  year. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  these 
dollars  traveling  that  way  and  each  one 
of  them  paying  just  a  little  income  tax 
on  it,  it  is  possible  that  the  program 
would  largely  pay  for  itself  in  increased 
purchasing  power  and  increased  taxes. 
So,  that  is  something  which  is  worthy 
of  consideration  also.  The  taxing  power 
which  takes  a  little  of  all  the  profits 
through  all  the  hands  that  the  money 
goes  can  be  used  to  a  great  advantage  in 
helping  our  poor  people  and  probably 
not  cost  the  Government  very  much 
money. 

DXMOCRATS  AND  REPUBLICANS  SHOULD  FICHT  TO- 
GXTHER     TO     ELIMINATZ     POVEXTT 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  our  friends 
of  the  other  major  political  party,  since 
we  are  Democrats  and  they  are  Repub- 
licans. I  hope  this  is  one  time  that  we 
can  have  a  bipartisan  approach  on  a 
great  constructive  program.  I  see  no 
reason  why  anyone  should  oppose  a  fight 
on  poverty.  I  see  no  reason  why  any  per- 
son or  any  political  party  should  not  be 
glad  to  cooperate  and  work  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  all  with  one  effort,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eliminating  poverty  and  misery  in 
our  country.  I  hope  that  the  leaders 
of  the  other  party  will  consider  that  ap- 
proach. I  hope  that  they  can  conscien- 
tiously and  consistently  lend  help  in  the 
effort  to  relieve  this  country  of  poverty, 
as  President  Johnson  has  so  well 
advocated. 


THE    66TH    ANNTVEIISARY    OP    THE 
SINKING  OF  THE  MAINE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Stratton  > .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
O'Hara]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Saturday,  the  15th  of  February,  the 
veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
observed  the  66th  anniversary  of  the 
sinking  of  the  battleship  Maine  in  Ha- 
vana Harbor.  As  on  every  anniversary 
of  February  15  tributes  of  affection  were 
paid  to  the  memory  of  the  Maine's  heroic 
dead.  It  was  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives, 
cut  short  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  that 


started  our  country  on  the  road  of  her 
world  destiny. 

It  was  the  sinking  of  the  Maine  that 
triggered  the  war  with  Spain  and  started 
a  chain  of  events  that  brought  the 
United  States  to  leadership  in  the  world 
of  freedom. 

The  Spanish-American  War  officially 
lasted  4  years,  although  the  fighting 
with  Spain  was  all  over  in  100  days.  The 
Philippine  Insurrection  ran  well  into 
1902  and  the  Boxer  Exjaedition  into 
China  was  part  of  the  action  on  two 
oceans  and  in  many  lands.  Some  of  the 
veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
actually  saw  combat  service  first  in  Cuba 
at  the  siege  of  Santiago,  then  in  the 
Philippines  in  crushing  Aguinaldo's  in- 
surrection and  finally  in  the  march 
through  hostile  China  to  free  the  be- 
seiged  Americans  in  Pelping.  The  num- 
ber who  saw  service  on  all  three  fronts, 
however,  was  small. 

It  was,  of  course,  the  veterans  of  the 
war  with  Spain  who  founded  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars.  They  were  the 
first  uniformed  Americans  to  serve  over- 
seas. Col.  P.  J.  H.  Farrell  headed  the 
Veteran  Army  of  the  Philippines;  Bob 
Woodside,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Gus  Har- 
tung.  of  Denver,  and  others.  Including 
Rice  Means  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, were  active  in  other  overseas  vet- 
eran groups  that  soon  merged  to  form 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  as  constituted  today.  I 
am  the  last  remaining  veteran  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  in  the  Congress 
and  am  one  of  the  few  surviving  found- 
ers of  the  VFW. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Spanish  War  veterans  and 
the  great  overseas  veterans  organization 
that  they  founded.  I  think  it  most  appro- 
priate that  the  article  by  Joseph  J.  Ja- 
coby  in  the  February  1964  number  of  the 
VFW  magazine  should  be  included  in 
the  service  here  today  in  this  historic 
Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
honoring  the  memory  of  the  immortal 
dead  of  the  battleship  Maine.  The  ar- 
ticle follows: 

PzAKL  Harbor  or  1898 
(By  Joseph  J.  Jacoby) 

The  nimble  midshipman  tried  to  squeeze 
through  the  porthole,  but  onrushlng  water 
made  escape  Impossible  through  the  small 
opening.  He  found  two  other  routes  also 
blocked    by    tangles   of   debris. 

Finally,  a  strenuous  third  attempt  enabled 
him  and  other  crew  members  to  pull  them- 
selves up  over  the  coaming  to  a  deck  above 
and  then  over  to  the  deck  of  the  after  super- 
structure. 

There,  with  others  who  were  lucky  to 
escape  with  their  lives,  they  watched  their 
once  proud  battlewagon.  the  U.S.S.  Maine. 
burn  fiercely.  Its  middle  section  ripped  apart 
by  a  mysterious  external  explosion. 

Cries  of  trapped  men,  searing  flames  en- 
gulfing them  as  they  lay  in  hammocks,  could 
be  heard  by  survivors.  Rescue  attempts  by 
the  nUdshlpman  and  others  were  blocked  by 
towers  of  flames  in  the  twisted  steel  com- 
partments. 

The  U.S.S  Maine,  minutes  earlier  riding 
quietly  at  anchor  in  Havana  harbor,  was  now 
a  shattered,  blazing  bulk,  the  aft  section  al- 


ready embedding  Itself  In  the  deep  harbor 
mud.  its  decks  awash.  The  bow  area  was 
not  even  visible 

A  total  of  226  brave  Americans  died  aboard 
the  devastated  Maine. 

Simultaneously  and  tragically,  a  war  wu 
born 

The  date:  February  15.  1898. 

At  anchor  In  the  hot,  humid,  tropical 
night,  the  Maine  had  been  blasted  apart  by 
a  mine. 

The  ship  had  steamed  for  Cuba  from  Hong 
Kong,  with  Capt.  Charles  Sigsbee  following 
his  government's  orders  to  protect  American 
interests  in  an  alarming  situation  fast  de- 
veloping in  Cuba — "the  Pearl  of  the 
Antilles."  The  Maine  was  to  make  a 
"friendly  visit.'" 

Americans,  for  many  years,  were  being 
continually  horrified  with  reports  of  the 
utmost  cruelty  and  oppression  inflicted  on 
the  freedom-loving  Cubans  by  the  ruling 
Spaniards. 

Of  particular  disgust  were  the  storlM 
reaching  the  United  States  of  hideous  atroci- 
ties committed  by  Spain's  General  Weyler, 
labeled  "The  Butcher." 

Insurrection  against  the  Inhuman  Span- 
ish militia  was  at  its  height  on  January  35, 
1898.  when  the  arriving  Maine's  chain  rat- 
tled along  its  deck  and  splashed  the  anchor 
into  Havana's  bustling  harbor. 

Troopers  wearing  the  Spanish  uniform  were 
swarming  onto  the  Island.  The  tension  waa 
electrifying. 

Insurrection  against  the  Spanish  mllltla 
was  at  its  height. 

Gen.  Weyler  bad  slyly  established  an  ap- 
peasement  type  government  known  as  "Cuba 
Espanola."  However,  the  strings  were  being 
pulled  by  "The  Butcher"  and  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple were  not  fooled  by  the  phony  puppet  ad- 
ministration. It  dldnt  work  and  the  to- 
surrection  moved  ominously  forward. 

In  America.  90  miles  distant,  word  of  the 
Maine's  loss  with  the  226  men  was  stunning 
news.  The  long-smouldering  resentment 
against  the  tyrannical  Spaniards  burned 
white  hot  and  quickly,  as  anger  mounted 
higher.  "Remember  the  Maine"  was  to  be  the 
symbolic  battle  cry. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  voiced  a 
determination  to  see  their  country  move 
against  Spain  which  had  invaded  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  and  elsewhere. 

The  cry  for  vengeance  became  stronger  and 
the  clamor  to  rid  Cuba  of  the  foreign  power 
took  a  firm,  feverish  hold. 

This  country  had  led  a  peaceful  existence 
In  the  world  since  the  long  and  costly  battle 
between  the  North  and  the  South  ended  in 
1865.  No  shot  had  been  fired  at  another 
country  since  the  Mexican  War  erupted  In 
1846 

While  "Remember  the  Maine"  was  shouted 
by  a  bloodied  America,  the  challenge  of  Spain 
remained  unanswered  while  this  country 
quietly  girded  for  the  inevitable  conflict 

Simultaneously,  the  Spaniards  too,  were 
strapping  on  battle  gear  and  bolstering  their 
defenses. 

No  declaration  of  war  was  as  yet  an- 
nounced and  there  followed  4  months  of 
preparation  to  end  the  last  vestige  of  Euro- 
pean domin.nce  on  this  continent. 

Meanwhile,  a  court  of  inquiry  arrived  at 
Havana  after  most  of  the  survivors  were 
taken  to  Key  West.  Fla. 

The  grim  task  of  recovering  bodies  com- 
menced and  the  midshipman  who  had  the 
narrow  escape  when  the  Maine  was  ripped 
apart  was  among  those  who  stayed  behind  to 
aid  in  the  diving  operations.  He  was  des- 
tined for  a  long  and  excellent  naval  career 
and  later  became  Rear  Adm.  W.  T.  Cluverius. 

Years  later  he  was  to  recall  the  sinking: 

"I  heard  a  sharp  sound  as  if  one  of  the 
light    guns    forward    had    been    discharged. 
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Immediately  there  followed  a  terrifying  ex- 
plosion. The  ship  was  plunged  into  dark- 
ness. The  deck  gave  way  underfoot  •  •  • 
we  heard  water  pouring  down  the  engine- 
room    hatch  •   •    •  the    ship    was    burning 

fiercely." 

He  and  the  other  midshipmen,  who  effected 
an  escape  through  the  water-filled  passage- 
,ray8,  had  been  serving  aboard  the  Maine. 
one  of  the  first  of  the  larger  steel  ships  built 
for  a  vastly  improving  and  fast-growing  U  S. 

fleet. 

The  inquiry  revealed  that  the  mine  had 
exploded  near  the  outer  keel  and  the  forward 
10-lnch  gun  turret  magazine  had  exploded,  to 
plunge  the  Maine  into  6-fathom-deep  water 
In  Havana's  harbor. 

Divers  confirmed  that  the  Maine  had  been 
the  victim  of  an  underwater  mine;  but  the 
Inquiry  board  could  not  establish  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  sinking  of  the  ship. 

It  was  obvious  to  the  entire  world  that 
a  most  treacherous  breach  had  occurred 
with  a  US.  ship  tied  up  in  a  supposedly 
friendly  habor. 

What  followed  was  the  prelude  to  the  short 
war  that  saw  America  emerge  hs  a  forceful 
world  power  and  showed  our  keen  awareness 
of  responsibility  for  the  Impoverished  nations 
and  peoples. 

Finally,  on  AprU  25.  1898,  President  Wil- 
liam McKlnley  sp>oke  out  with  firmness  and 
announced  that  America  nee-ed  125,000 
volunteers  to  enter  the  war  against  Spain. 

The  crusade  against  tyranny  brought  long 
lines  of  volunteers.  The  response  was  over- 
whelming as  men  left  their  families,  fac- 
tories, offices  and  farms  to  avenge  the  Maine 
and  her  crew. 

Halfway  around  the  world  battle-grey 
ships  guided  by  Commodore  George  Dewey 
formed  up  less  than  a  month  later  to  con- 
front the  Spanish  fleet  In  what  became  the 
first  major  action  of  the  war — and  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  most  epochal  and  decisive 
sea  battles  ever  to  take  place. 

Ahead,  lying  in  Manila  Bay  in  the  Philip- 
pines, was  the  armada  of  Spanish  Rear  Adm. 
Patricio  Montojo. 

Manila's  harborage  was  ringed  with  a 
perimeter  of  death — numerous  shore  bat- 
teries and  "terrible  minefields"  which  com- 
bined to  protect  the  Spanish  haven  and  its 
ugly  brood  of  warships. 

However,  if  Admiral  Montojo  had  known 
how  Admiral  Dewey  had  made  It  a  point  to 
review  and  analyze  the  Manila  Harbor  de- 
tails, he  would  not  have  rested  easily  aboard 
his  cruiser  flagship,  the  Reina  Cristina. 

Dewey,  every  corner  of  the  harbor  mentally 
cataloged,  confidently  led  his  fighting-mad 
men  and  battle-darkened  fleet  Into  Manila 
harbor  on  May  1,  1898. 

Flags  fluttering,  the  American  ships  closed 
In  at  8-knot  speed  and  a  couple  of  shore 
batteries  splashed  shells  harmlessly  miles  be- 
yond into  the  blue  bay. 

As  the  sky  took  on  color  from  the  dawn's 
light.  Commodore  Dewey  began  unfolding 
his  battle  plans.  He  would  blast  the  Spanish 
ships  from  5,000  yards  and  sweep  in  to  2,000- 
yard  range. 

He  wanted  his  striking  force  to  then  switch 
to  a  parallel  flrlng  approach,  giving  gunners 
on  alternate  sides  an  opportunity  to  hit  the 
enemy  ships.  The  Spanish  squadron,  alined 
In  a  fixed.  Irregular  crescent  across  the  bay 
before  Cavlte,  could  only  fire  from  one  posi- 
tion. 

Dewey's  plan  was  precision  swift  in  Its 
daring. 

All  ships  would  hold  fire  until  effective 
range  was  attained,  flre  all  available  shot  at 
the  enemy's  ships  and  forts,  wheel  about, 
attack  on  a  return  line  and  continue  to 
wheel,  pass,  and  flre  until  the  shore  bat- 
teries were  knocked  out  and  the  fleet  waa 
decimated. 


Aboard  the  flagship  Olympia.  Dewey  leaned 
down  over  a  railing  and  yelled,  "When  you 
are  ready  you  may  flre,  Grldley."  An  8- 
Inch  gun  fired  first  as  a  signal.  With  that, 
as  a  seaman  ran  up  the  flag,  "Fire  as  con- 
\j^nlent,"  the  Spanish  admiral  was  about  to 
face  a  humiliating  defeat. 

The  Raleigh,  the  Boston,  Concord,  and  the 
Petrel  flamed  projectiles  furiously  toward  the 
Immobile  Spanish  ships  and  land-based 
guns. 

Shells  struck  the  American  ships,  hulling 
the  Olympia  and  hitting  the  Boston,  Petrel, 
and  Baltimore. 

Five  two-mile-long  shuttle  assaults,  with 
constant  firlog,  were  made  by  Dewey's  ships. 
Admiral  Montojo's  Reina  Cristina  was  hit, 
her  steering  gear  destroyed  and  20  men 
killed  Other  shells  blasted  her  and  the 
Spaniard  switched  his  flag  to  the  Jsla  de 
Cuba. 

Meanwhile,  the  intense  attack  left  other 
enemy  ships  helpless.  The  Don  Juan  de 
Austria  was  badly  hurt  and  afire,  the  Isle  de 
Luzon  was  almost  out  of  commission  and 
the  Marques  del  Duero  was  being  battered 
apart. 

Opposition  almost  disappeared  and  a  tor- 
rent of  shells  finally"  sank  the  1,160-ton 
Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa. 

A  white  flag  was  hung  from  the  Cavlte 
citadel  and  other  government  buildings  on 
the  waterfront.  Dewey  guided  his  ships  to 
the  Manila  anchorage.  The  gunners  aboard 
the  Petrel,  which  remained  behind,  con- 
tinued to  blast  the  abandoned  Spanish  ves- 
sels. 

Three  Spanish  ships  were  underneath  the 
waves,  eight  were  wrecked  by  flre,  and  two 
had  been  taken  as  prizes. 

A  count  showed  381  Spanish  sailors  killed 
and  wounded. 

Only  seven  Americans  were  wounded  on 
the  Baltimore.  Not  a  single  U.S.  sailor  was 
killed  in  the  blazing  sea  fight. 

A  formal  surrender  ceremony  followed  on 
August  13  and  ground  troops  moved  In  after 
an  effective  token  bombardment. 

All  this  had  happened  since  President  Mc- 
Klnley had  asked  Spain  for  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  In  Cuba  and  negotiations  for  ulti- 
mate Independence.  Spain  refused  to  ac- 
cede and  McKlnley  Issued  his  proclamation 
to  neutral  powers,  announcing  America  and 
Sf>aln  were  at  war. 

The  last  of  the  Spanish  Navy  was  de- 
stroyed as  it  attempted  to  escape  from 
Santiago.  Cuba,  on  July  3.  1898.  Com- 
modore Schley's  blockading  fleet  wrecked 
Spanish  Admiral  Cervera's  squadron  of  four 
armored  cruisers  and  two  torpedo  boats. 

On  July  1.  American  troops,  spearheaded 
by  the  1st  Infantry  Brigade,  along  with  Col. 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  famous  "Bough  Rid- 
ers." scaled  the  ridges  of  San  Juan  Hill  to 
pave  the  way  to  victory.  The  loss  of  life 
was  enormous:  more  than  1,500  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  Manila  campaign  was  a  sequel  to  the 
first  naval  engagement  with  Insurgents 
teaming  u^)  with  the  U.S.  soldiers  to  gain 
Spanish  capitulation.  Emllio  Agulnaldo,  in- 
surgent leader,  later  led  a  rebellion  against 
the  American  rule. 

An  expedition  to  Puerto  Rico  in  July 
quickly  overran  the  island  with  minor  cas- 
ualties   among    the    American    volunteers. 

December  31  marked  the  last  day  of  Span- 
ish sovereignty  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
These  volunteers,  who  fought  so  gallant- 
ly, were  the  first  to  battle  on  foreign  soil  for 
their  country. 

To  them  goes  the  deep  and  heartfelt  cred- 
it for  the  founding  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States. 

From  their  sacrifice  came  all  of  the  in- 
domitable spirit,  traditions,  and  principles 
that  today  mark  It  as  the  entire  world's  un- 
matched fraternity  of  oversea  veterans. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows : 

Mr.  CoRMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  .  for  February  17  through  Feb- 
ruary 23.  on  account  of  official  com- 
mittee business. 

Mr.  Hacan  of  Georgia  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  ofiBcial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Feighan,  for  15  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  for  1  hour,  on 
tomorrow. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Price  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Karsten)  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gross)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  HOEVEN. 

Mr.  Derounian. 

Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  Dague. 

Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Bromfield. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Moss)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Dent  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Parbstein. 

Mr.  EviNS. 

Mr.  Senner. 

Mr.  Sickles. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  58  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. February  18,  1964,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1703.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  excessive  charges  for  leased  tele- 
phone services  incvu-red  by  U.S.  Forces  In 
Japan;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1704.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
supplementary  report  on  excessive  charges 
for   leased    telephone   services   Incurred    by 
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U.S.  Forces  In  Japan:  to  the  Ck)mmlttee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1705.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  audit  of  the  Federal  home  loan 
banks  for  the  year  ending  June  30.  1963. 
pursuant  to  31  US  C.  841  and  12  U  S.C.  1431 
(J)  (H.  Doc.  No.  229);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1706.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  supplemental  corre- 
spondence relative  to  a  draft  of  a  bill  sub- 
mitted on  December  12.  1963.  amending  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

1707.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  transmitting  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  US  Soldiers'  Home  for 
Fiscal  Year  1963.  and  report  of  the  annual 
Inspection  of  the  home.  1963.  by  the  Inspec- 
tor General  of  the  Army,  pursuant  to  24 
U.S.C.  59.  60:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1708.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  administration 
of  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act.  pursuant  to  section  14(b)  of  the  act. 
for  the  calendar  year  1963;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

1709  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  copies  of  laws 
enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  in  its  1963  regular  and  special  ses- 
sions, pursuant  to  section  9(g)  of  the  Re- 
vised Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

1710.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, Indian  Claims  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  that  proceedings  regarding 
certain  Indian  tribes  claims  have  been  con- 
cluded, pursuant  to  60  Stat.  1055  and  25 
use.  70t:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1711.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  of  the  activities 
under  title  XII.  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936. 
as  amended  December  31.  1963.  to  provide 
war  risk  insurance  and  certain  marine  and 
liability  insurance  for  the  American  public, 
pursuant  to  section  1211  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

1712.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  following  three 
committees  of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration served  during  the  calendar  year  1963. 
Medical  Advisory  Committee.  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Research  Development,  and  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Personnel  Practices 
In  Headquarters,  pursuant  to  section  1114 
(f)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  87-543;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS      OP      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

♦  Mr.    STRATTON:    Committee    on    Armed 

•  Services      Additional  views  on  H  R    9637      A 
^  bin  to  authorize  appropriations  during  fiscal 

year  1965  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, and  naval  vessels,  and  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation,  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  1 138.  pt.  2 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  CKLLKR:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  721.  An  act  to  amend  section  124  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  transfer  Austin, 
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Fort  Bend,  and  Wharton  Counties  from  the 
Galveston  Division  to  the  Houston  Division 
of  the  Southern  District  of  Texas;  without 
amendment  (Rept  No.  1140).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  5964  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  inclusion 
of  Hopkins  County.  Tex.,  within  the  Paris 
Division  of  the  Eastern  District  for  the  U.S. 
district  courts  in  Texas;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1141).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  POOL:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  S.  1561.  An  act  to  amend  the 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of 
1959;  with  amendment  (Rept  No.  1142). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  ELLIOTT:  Select  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Research.  Progress  report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Government  Research 
(Rept.  No.  1143)  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr   BURKE: 

H.R  9991.  A    bill    to    amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  for  the  manufac- 
ture, use.  and  disposition  of  beer  concentrate; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs  DWYER: 

H.R.  9992.  A  bill  to  provide  more  adequate 
housing    for    more    elderly    persons;    to    the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr  FINDLEY: 

H.R  9993.  A  bill   to  amend  section   104  of 
Public  Law  480.  83d   Congress,  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  LIBONATI: 

H.R.  0994.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3203  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
only  payments  of  compensation  and  emer- 
gency officers'  retirement  pay  shall  be  used 
in  determining  the  amount  of  the  estate  of 
certain  incompetent  veterans:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr   MCMILLAN: 

H-R  9995.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Policemen 
and  Firemen's  Retirement  and  Disability  Act 
to  allow  credit  to  certain  members  of  the 
US.  Secret  Service  Division  for  periods  of 
prior  police  service;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr  PILLION: 

H.R.  9996.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  schoolbuses 
from  the  manufacturers  excise  tax;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  9997.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  Increase  the  duty  on  uncoated 
ceramic  bricks;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  K-yL: 

H  R.  9998.  A  bill  to  provide  for  fair  com- 
pensation of  small  businessmen  and  other 
persons  whose  property  is  taken  or  damaged 
by  the  United  States  In  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings: to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H  R.  9999.  A  bill  to  provide  for  fair  com- 
pensation of  small  businessmen  and  other 
persons  whose  property  is  taken  or  damaged 
in  Federal  highway  programs:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr  PATMAN  (by  request)  : 

H  R.  10000  A  bill  to  extend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  ROONKY  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  10001.  A  bill  relating  to  the  status 
of  volunteer  fire  companies  for  purposes  of 


liability  for  Federal  Income  taxes  and  for 
certain  Federal  excise  taxes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  10002.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary  of  the  Army  to  establish  a  national 
cemetery  In  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  me- 
morials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  me- 
morializing the  President  and  the  Congrats 
of  the  United  States  to  receive  a  concurrent 
resolution  expressing  their  appreciation  for 
the  long  and  distinguished  service  of  Senator 
Karl  E.  Mundt;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Arizona,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  proceed  with  caution  in  the  consideration 
of  legislation  relating  to  the  registration  of 
firearms:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  BURKE: 
H  R.  10003.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Laura  Rego  Torres;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  LONG  of  Maryland : 
HS.  10004.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of  H.  J. 
Nleberdlng:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS.   ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

699.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  city 
of  St.  Louis.  Mo  .  petitioning  consideration 
of  its  resolution  with  reference  to  the  assas- 
sination of  President  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

700.  Also,  petition  of  Harry  E.  Hart, 
College  Park,  Ga..  requesting  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  Impeach  the  President;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

701.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Avon 
Park.  Fla.,  relative  to  certain  corrections  in 
the  Congressional  Recoro;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

702.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  requesting  Congress  to  erect  a 
suitable  memorial  to  the  painters  of  U.S. 
Capitol  murals.  Brumldl,  Costagglnl.  and 
Cox.  and  place  It  In  the  Capitol  Building;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

703.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Avon 
Park,  Fla..  relative  to  celebrating  the  birth 
of  William  Shakespeare:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

704.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Avon 
Park,  Fla..  requesting  Congress  to  designate 
April  30  of  each  year  as  America's  Day,  since 
it  Is  the  anniversary  date  of  the  swearing  in 
of  the  first  President:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

705.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Avon 
Park.  Fla  .  relative  to  Congress  requesting  the 
movie  Industry  to  produce  a  film  depicting 
the  U.S.  Constitutional  Convention.  1787. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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Addrett  of  Hon.  Fernand  J.  St  Germain, 
Member  of  Congress,  First  District, 
Rhode  Island 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIBORNE  PELL 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

1»  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  17.  1964 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  follow- 
ing remarks  of  the  Honorable  Fernand 
St  Germain,  Member  of  Congress  from 
the  First  District  of  Rhode  Island,  which 
were  to  be  given  at  the  annual  Awards 
Dinner  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  In 
Woonsocket,  R.I.  The  substancfe  of  this 
address  concerns,  most  appropriately, 
the  National  Service  Corps  Act. 

I  am  a  firm  supporter  of  this  concept, 
and  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation  In  the 
Senate.  Congressman  St  Germain,  in 
this  excellent  speech,  points  out  that  the 
proposed  National  Service  Corps  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  administration's  pro- 
gram to  help  abolish  poverty  in  out 
country. 

Therefore,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  to  my  colleague's  attention  Con- 
gressman St  Germain's  address,  for  I  be- 
lieve it  both  underscores  the  need  for 
this  legislation  and  plainly  demon.strates 
the  benefits  that  would  be  accrued  by  our 
entire  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address     by     Hon.     Fernand     J.     Sr     Ger- 
main. Member  of  Congress.  First  District, 
Rhode    Island,    at    the    Annual    Awards 
Dinner.      Thundermist      District.      Bot 
Scouts    of    America.    Saturday    Evening, 
February  8.  1964.  Woonsocket.  R.I. 
The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  Is  one  of  the 
great«8t  organizations  In  this  country.    The 
benefiu  It  has  given  the  youth  of  the  Nation 
are  so  numerous  that  It  would  take  a  sepa- 
rate speech  Just  to  mention  each  of  them. 
There  Is  one  common  factor,  however.  In 
all   the   activities   of    the    Boy   Scouts — that 
factor  Is  service — service  In  the  name  of  Ood, 
In  the  name  of  fellow  men,  and  In  the  name 
of  country.    There  Is  no  better  way  to  assure 
that  a  boy  will  learn  the  virtues  of  fairness, 
tolerance,  patriotism,   and  helpfulness  than 
to  have  him  Join  the  Boy  Scouts  and  par- 
ticipate In  the  many  phases  of  Its  work. 

Service  Is  given  by  the  Boy  Scouts  and 
similar  organizations  for  the  simple  reason 
that  service  Is  needed.  Americans  have  al- 
ways been  quick  to  respond  to  this  need.  A 
good  example  of  this  Is  the  Peace  Corps  which 
has  aided  countless  millions  of  people  abroad 
In  both  direct  and  Indirect  ways.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  efforts  of  Its  thousands 
of  volunteers — both  young  and  old — who 
have  left  the  security  and  comforts  of  the 
Dnlted  States  In  order  to  be  of  personal  and 
Immediate  help  to  the  sick,  the  destitute,  and 
the  suffering  throughout  the  far  corners  of 
the  world. 

Spectacular  though  the  success  of  the 
Peace  Corps  has  been,  we  must  not  forget  the 
great  needs  which  exist  here  at  home.     Al- 


though It  seems  hard  for  most  of  us  to  be- 
lieve. Just  short  of  40  million  Americans  are 
In  cUre  straits  and  desperately  need  assist- 
ance. These  40  million  people  must  be  classi- 
fied as  seriously  deprived  citizens.  They  are 
the  people  In  city  and  rural  slums  who  so 
few  of  us  see.  They  are  mentally  retarded 
children  In  understaffed  Institutions 
throughout  the  Nation.  They  are  the 
migrant  farm  workers  and  their  children  who 
roam  from  place  to  place  with  the  availability 
of  work.  They  are  the  American  Indians, 
many  of  whose  living  conditions  are  so  bad 
that  their  life  expectancy  is  20  years  less 
than  ours. 

In  order  to  meet  these  and  other  pressing 
needs,  our  late  and  beloved  President,  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  proposed  the  creation  of 
an  agency  similar  to  the  Peace  Corps  which 
would  work  on  the  domestic  scene.  I  am  very 
proud  to  be  one  of  the  cospKjnsors  of  this  bill 
which  is  titled,  appropriately  enough,  the 
National  Service  Corps  Act. 

President  Kennedy's  proposal  was  made 
after  a  thorough  study  by  a  committee  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  Cabinet  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Attorney  General.  They 
recommended  a  program  which  would  call  to 
service  a  maximum  of  5.000  dedicated  citi- 
zens of  all  ages  to  give  a  year  or  two  of  their 
time  in  a  dedicated  effort  to  improve  the  lot 
of  their  fellow  Americans  who  need  help  so 
badly.  These  volunteers  would  only  receive 
a  nominal  stipend  as  a  living  allowance.  Like 
the  volunteers  of  the  Peace  Corps,  their  main 
compensation  would  be  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  they  were  making  a  real  con- 
tribution to  the  welfare  of  those  far  less 
fortunate  than  themselves. 

I  want  to  stress  that  the  National  Service 
Corps  proposal  is  not  a  bid  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  encroach  upon  the  work  be- 
ing done  by  State  and  private  agencies.  To 
the  contrary,  local  initiative  Is  envisioned  as 
the  cornerstone  of  the  entire  program.  The 
proof  of  this  is  that  National  Service  Corps 
personnel  would  go  only  to  communities 
and  areas  where  they  were  specifically  in- 
vited. Moreover,  their  work  would  last  for 
only  a  limited  period  of  time  and  they  would 
always  be  under  the  supervision  of  local 
agencies.  Once  again,  the  motivating  idea 
of  the  Corps  is  service,  and  there  will  be  no 
attempt  by  the  Federal  Government  to  ex- 
tend either  Its  authority  or  Influence.  When 
the  Job  Is  done,  the  volunteers  will  depart, 
leaving  it  to  the  local  agencies  to  continue 
the  work  which  has  begun. 

Despite  the  real  need  which  exists  for 
establishment  of  the  Corps,  and  despite  the 
fact  that  It  has  received  strong  support  from 
numerous  public  service  groups  throughout 
the  country  who  agree  that  a  project  of  such 
scope  must  have  a  Federal  base  in  order  to 
be  successful,  the  National  Service  Corps  Act 
passed  the  Senate  by  only  a  few  votes  and 
Is  still  in  committee  on  the  House  side. 

It  is  Imperative  that  the  bill  become  law 
In  the  near  future  so  that  President  John- 
son's declared  war  against  poverty  and  want 
may  be  fought  In  the  most  effective  and  ef- 
ficient way.  In  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage at  the  beginning  of  the  current  con- 
gressional session.  President  Johnson  echoed 
the  late  President  Kennedy's  call  for  action 
by  stating: 

"We  must  create  a  National  Service  Corps 
to  help  the  economically  handicapped  of  our 
country  the  same  way  the  Peace  Corps  helps 
those  abroad." 

The  President's  statement  makes  It  plain 
that  the  National  Service  Corps  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  great  program  to  abolish  poverty 
iQ  our  country  which  ranks  among  the  most 
prosperous  on  earth.     The  Corps  would  aid 


in  the  antlpoverty  campaign  in  three  Im- 
portant ways: 

1.  It  would  help  supply  the  skilled  trained 
manpower  which  will  be  needed  by  commu- 
nities undertaking  antlpoverty  programs 
but  lacking  personnel  to  man  them.  All  In- 
dications point  to  the  fact  that  these  per- 
sonnel shortages  will  be  serious. 

2.  It  would  help  to  bring  immediate  visi- 
bility to  problems  and  to  the  community's 
effort   to  solve  them. 

3.  It  would  provide  the  necessary  motiva- 
tion to  get  communities  going  on  the  task. 

You  may  be  sure  that  as  yoiir  CongreEsman 
I  shall  continue  to  press  for  final  passage  of 
this  Important  legislation.  Perhaps  some  of 
you  people  here  tonight,  or  your  friends, 
may  at  some  time  become  volunteers  in  the 
Corps.  To  my  mind.  It  would  be  a  marvelous 
experience  for  young  people  graduating  from 
college  who  want  to  spend  a  year  or  two  In 
humanitarian  service  before  entering  upon 
their  careers,  regardless  of  what  those  careers 
might  be.  It  would  also  be  a  tremendous 
experience  for  senior  citizens  who  have  re- 
tired but  have  a  strong  desire  to  continue  to 
lead  useful  and  productive  lives.  While 
these  two  groups  are  Ideally  suited  to  the 
work  of  the  Corps,  any  qualified  citizen  who 
has  the  time  and  the  interest  will  be  welcome 
to  Join  In  this  effort. 

To  sum  up.  the  National  Service  Corps 
will  be  an  organization  of  dedicated  Ameri- 
cans pledged  to  do  a  difficult,  tedious,  and 
usually  thankless  Job — helping  others  to  help 
themselves.  They  will  be  men  and  women 
not  looking  for  material  rewards,  but  spirit- 
ual and  personal  ones.  Prom  the  point  of 
view  of  many  so-called  practical  persons, 
they  win  be  considered  Impractical  Idealists 
who  are  wasting  a  year  or  two  of  their  lives 
in  assisting  people  who  will  never  be  able 
to  help  them.  Several  years  ago,  the  same 
"practical"  citizens  were  saying  the  Identical 
thing  about  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 
They  were  dreamers,  so  the  story  went,  going 
abroad  to  Impossible  places  to  do  an  Im- 
possible Job.  The  success  of  the  Peace  Corps 
has  proved  that  its  antagonists  were  wrong. 
The  Job  has  been  done  and  continues  to  be 
done.  The  same  will  be  true  of  the  National 
Service  Corps  on  the  domestic  front. 

In  wartime,  all  citizens  of  a  country  Join 
together  In  a  common  effort  to  achieve  vic- 
tory. All-out  war  against  poverty  has  now 
been  declared  here  In  o\ir  own  country.  It 
Is  the  duty  of  every  American  to  support  the 
President  in  this  fight.  If  all  of  us  do  thU. 
the  conquest  of  man's  deadly  enemies  of 
poverty,  disease,  and  Ignorance  will  be  as- 
sured. 


Lithaanian  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17, 1964 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
niversary of  the  restoration  of  Lithua- 
nian Independence,  observed  yesterday 
by  all  liberty-loving  peoples  everywhere, 
comes  again  to  stab  our  conscience  and 
remind  us  of  how  derelict  we  have  been 
in  failing  to  substantially  support  these 
stalwart  people  who  have  been  enslaved 
these  many  years  for  no  other  reason 
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than  that  they  loomed  so  small  in  the 
face  of  totalitarian  colossus. 

There  is  no  one  among  us  who  wants  to 
unleash  the  dogs  of  another  war  in  a  pro- 
gram of  liberation  of  captive  peoples. 
There  Is  no  one  who  wants  to  flex  our 
nuclear  capability  with  the  view  of  in- 
timidating the  self -elected  captors  of  the 
brave  Lithuanians.  But  there  are  a  lot 
of  people  who  decry  those  gestures  of 
amity  which  we  make  toward  such 
slavemasters,  especially  since  they  are 
the  same  brigands  who  threaten  to  bury 
us. 

The  Lithuanians  are  a  God-fearing 
people  who  have  earned  the  right  of  self- 
government  and  who  have  resisted  des- 
potism and  atheistic  communism  with  a 
fervor  bequeathed  to  them  by  their 
valiant  forebears.  All  they  want  is  the 
privilege  of  living  out  their  lives  without 
let  or  hindrance  from  some  foreign  over- 
lord. And  we  demean  ourselves  and  the 
cause  of  freedom  everywhere  when  we 
traffic  with  such  despots  and  thereby 
beguile  ourselves  Into  believing  that  they 
mean  us  any  better  treatment  than  that 
shown  those  citizens  of  the  Baltic  States. 
On  this  day  of  Lithuanian  hope  and 
aspiration  let  us  realize  that  the  best 
service  we  can  render  the  cause  of  liberty 
around  the  world  is  to  stand  fast  In  our 
refusal  to  concede  anything  to  those  who 
perpetuate  communistic  colonialism  and 
who  fail  to  accord  to  all  people  the  full 
rights  of  self-determination  about  which 
they  so  loudly  prate. 


Lithoanian  Independence  Day 


organizations  and  groups;  all  former 
members  of  nationalistic  parties,  organi- 
zations, and  groups;  former  gendarmes, 
policemen,  and  generals;  former  army 
officers;  p>ersons  expelled  from  the  Com- 
munist Party;  political  emigrants;  all 
citizens  of  foreign  countries;  former 
workers  of  the  Red  Cross;  former  noble- 
men, estate  owners,  merchants,  bankers, 
and  employers  of  hired  help.  These 
people  were  all  to  be  purged.  Between 
June  14  and  June  21.  1941,  34,260  persons 
were  sent  to  Siberia. 

In  1944,  when  the  Communists  again 
invaded  Lithuania,  a  new  wave  of  de- 
portations was  carried  out.  There  were 
several  other  deportations,  and  finally 
in  1948-49,  to  break  the  resistance  of 
Lithuanian  farmers  to  collectivism,  about 
10  percent  of  Lithuania's  population, 
more  than  300,000  people,  were  deported 
to  Siberia.  Today  Lithuania's  seaboard 
areas  are  peopled  by  Russians.  The 
freedom-loving  Lithuanians  are  broken 
and  scattered  about  Siberia,  where  many 
of  them  are  worked  to  death.  About  a 
third,  or  as  many  as  1  million.  Lith- 
uanians have  been  so  treated. 

This  is  vicious  imperialism,  without  a 
doubt.  When  one  reads  the  sugar- 
coated  words  of  Communist  propa- 
gandists, it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  such 
hypocrisy  could  exist. 

The  Lithuanian  people  have  furnished 
the  world  an  example  of  suffering  and 
bravery  such  sis  few  i>eople  have  endured. 
Let  us  hope  that  not  another  sadness  is 
brought  to  Lithuanians,  in  Lithuania,  or 
abroad.  Let  us  hope  that  not  another 
country  must  bear  the  unbearable  agony 
of  Communist  oppression. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  WEAVER 

OF    P«NNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  17.  1964 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, February  16,  1964,  in  the  24th  Penn- 
sylvania District  and  throughout  the 
world  Lithuanians  commemorated  the 
46th  anniversary  since  the  proclamation 
of  the  restoration  of  Lithuania's  inde- 
pendence on  February  16, 1918,  at  'Vilnius. 

This  anniversary  date  reminds  us  that 
the  free  world  must  continue  its  efforts 
through  peaceful  means  to  liberate  Lith- 
uania from  Soviet  colonization. 

Our  commemoration  of  this  memo- 
rable day  in  Lithuanian  history  would 
not  be  complete  without  mentioning  the 
mass  methods  used  by  Russia  to  break 
the  resistance  of  the  Lithuanian  people. 

In  1940  when  the  Communists  rode  in 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Red  army,  the 
Russian  director  of  the  secret  police 
ordered  the  immediate  arrest  of  all  lead- 
ers and  active  members  of  all  non-Com- 
munist parties.  This  resulted  in  about 
2,000  leading  jjeople  being  arrested  with- 
out any  legal  recourse  and  being  sen- 
tenced to  prison  or  shot. 

In  November  1940,  the  Communists  is- 
sued an  order  to  account  for  all  anti- 
Communist  forces  in  Lithuania.  This 
accounting  was  to  include  all  former 
members  of  anti -Soviet  political  parties. 


Render  Unto  Dairy  What  Is  Dairy's 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  R.  JOHNSON 

OF    WISCOMSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17.  1964 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  importance  of  congression- 
al action  to  aid  all  our  dairy  farmers  is 
emphasized  by  the  vital  role  which  dairy- 
ing plays  in  our  total  farm  economy. 

Dairy  products  led  the  list  In  value  of 
basic  farm  commodities  produced  in  1963. 
Milk  and  its  products  accounted  for 
$4,805  million  of  the  Income  of  our  Na- 
tion's farmers  last  year.  Cotton  came  in 
a  poor  second,  accounting  for  $2,837  mil- 
lion of  our  farm  income.  Wheat,  which 
was  third,  brought  in  $2,071  million. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  a  letter  to  the  dele- 
gates to  the  33d  annual  convention  of 
the  Wisconsin  Farmers  Union.  It  Is  an 
unfortunate  fact  that  the  problems  of  our 
dairy  farmers  sometimes  tend  to  be  rele- 
gated to  a  place  of  lesser  importance  be- 
hind the  problems  of  the  producers  of 
other  commodities,  such  as  cotton  and 
wheat.  According  to  a  statement  made 
on  February  11  by  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Charles  Murphy  before  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Con^mittee,  the  total 
expenditure  for  the  cotton  program  this 


year  will  be  nearly  $800  million.  By  con- 
trast, the  cost  of  the  dairy  price  support 
program  for  the  current  marketing  year 
is  estimated  at  $376  million. 

In  other  words,  the  value  of  our  cot- 
ton production  is  59  percent  of  the  value 
of  our  dairy  production.  Yet  the  cost 
of  our  cotton  program  Is  212  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  dairy  program.  Frankly,  I 
think  it  Is  high  time  the  Congress  gives 
to  the  dairy  industry  the  attention  which 
it  deserves. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  my  message  to  the  Wisconsin 
Farmers  Union  In  the  Record: 

Pebkuart  14,  1964. 
Gilbert  Rokdc, 

President.    Wisconsin    Farmers    Union,   Wis- 
consin Farmers  Union  Convention.  Madi- 
son. Wis. 
Dear  Priekd:   Pl»a«e  extend  my  greetlngB 
and  best  wishes  to  the  delegates  to  the  33d 
annual  convention  of  the  Wisconsin  Farm- 
ers Union,  being  held  February  16,  17,  and  18 
In  Madison.    I  regret  that  congressional  busi- 
ness prevents  me  from  being  there  In  person 
for    this    Important    meeting    of    Wisconsin 
farmers. 

Since  we  share  a  common  interest  in  a 
healthy  dairy  economy.  I  wish  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  necessity  for  a  comprehensive 
and  sound  dairy  program  to  raise  the  Income 
of  dairymen  and  cut  our  burdensome  dairy 
surpluses.  Needless  to  say,  I  am  delighted 
that  President  Johnson  has  Included  dairy 
products  among  the  five  commodities  re- 
quiring the  Immediate  attention  of  Congress 
The  other  commodities  are  wheat,  cotton, 
sugar,  and  potatoes. 

It  Is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  prob- 
lems of  our  dairymen  sometimes  tend  to  be 
relegated  to  a  place  of  lesser  Importance  be- 
hind the  problems  of  the  producers  of  other 
commodities,  such  as  cotton  and  wheat. 
However,  the  Importance  of  our  dairy  Indus- 
try to  our  total  farm  economy  cannot  be 
overemphasized. 

Dairy  products  l^d  the  list  In  value  of  basic 
farm  commodities  produced  In  1963.  Milk 
and  Its  products  accounted  for  S4,805  million 
of  the  Income  of  our  Nation's  farmers  last 
year.  Cotton  came  In  a  poor  second,  ac- 
counting for  $2,837  million  of  our  farm  In- 
come. Wheat,  which  was  third,  brought  In 
$2,071  million. 

These  ngures  are  particularly  Interesting 
when  you  compare  the  cost  of  the  current 
programs  for  dairy  and  cotton.  According 
to  a  sUtement  made  February  11  by  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  Murphy  be- 
fore the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  the 
toUl  expenditure  for  the  cotton  program 
this  year  will  be  nearly  $800  million.  By 
contrast,  the  cost  of  the  dairy  price  support 
program  for  the  current  marketing  year  U 
estimated  at  $376  million. 

In  other  words,  the  value  of  otir  cotton 
production  Is  59  percent  of  the  value  of  ow 
dairy  production.  Yet  the  cost  of  our  cotton 
program  Is  212  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
dairy  program.  Frankly.  I  think  It  Is 
high  time  the  Congress  gives  to  the  dairy 
Industry  the  attention  which  It  deserves. 

1  am  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  recommending  legislation  to  aid  man- 
ufacturing milk  producers  as  well  as  those 
under  Federal  milk  marketing  orders.  In 
his  farm  message  to  Congress,  he  called  for 
the  two-way  dairy  program  which  Is  provided 
In  legislation  that  J.  have  Introduced  In  the 
House 

Specifically,  my  bill  authorizes  direct  pay- 
ments to  producers  outside  Federal  milk 
marketing  orders  who  voluntarily  agree  not 
to  expand  their  production  beyond  that  of 
the  base  year,  or  a  percentage  of  the  base 
year  It  retains  the  present  floor  of  75  per- 
cent of  parity  under  dairy  price  supports. 
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In  addition,  the  measure  permits  produc- 
ers In  Federal  milk  market  order  areas  to  re- 
duce their  production  of  milk  without  re- 
ducing their  share  of  the  class  I  market. 
Payments  for  ivirplus  reduction  are  also  In- 
cluded. 

Currently,  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee has  before  It  a  Senate-pa-ssed  bill  which 
\s  restricted  to  Ppderal  milk  markets.  Well 
over  600.000  farmers  sell  their  milk  outside 
of  Federal  order  markets,  as  compared  with 
the  187.000  producers  operating  under  the 
Pederal  milk  orders.  Over  75  percent  of  the 
milk  produced  In  Wisconsin  Is  sold  In  a  rel- 
atively free  market. 

I  have  made  no  secret  of  my  opposition 
to  the  Senate  bill,  for  I  do  not  believe  the 
benefits  of  a  dairy  program  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  minority  of  our  dairy  farmers 
who,  because  of  a  lucky  geographical  acci- 
dent, are  already  benefiting  from  the  higher 
price  provisions  of  Federal  milk  marketing 
orders.  I  am  hopeful  that  President  John- 
son's dairy  recommendations  will  be  of  ma- 
terial help  to  those  of  us  in  Congress  who  are 
working  for  a  comprehensive  dairy  program 
for  both  manufacturing  milk  and  Federal 
market  order  dairymen 

Again,    my   good    wishes   for    a    successful 
meeting  and  another  successful  year. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lester  Johnson. 


Lithaanian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or   KEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17.  1964 

Mr  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  16  we  commemorated  an  inde- 
pendence day  which  was  more  an  oc- 
casion of  sorrow  than  a  cause  for  rejoic- 
ing. On  February  16,  1918,  the  Lithua- 
nian nation  declared  its  independence 
after  more  than  a  century  of  Russian 
domination.  Yesterday,  46  years  later, 
we  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
ania's independence  in  sad  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  independence  of  this 
brave  Baltic  people  was  short-lived.  For 
two  decades  Lithuania  prospered  as  an 
independent  nation  encouraging  the 
creative  arts  and  guaranteeing  to  its  cit- 
izens the  human  rights  they  had  so  long 
fought  for.  Literature,  music  flourished. 
Writers  and  artists  once  again  found  in- 
spiration in  Lithuania's  national  folk- 
lore. Considerable  progress  was  achieved 
in  education  and  social  legislation.  But 
in  1940  the  tide  of  progress  was  reversed 
with  the  onset  of  a  new  era  of  Russian 
domination. 

The  efforts  of  two  decades  of  inde- 
pendence, the  achievements  of  a  na- 
tional culture  were  virtually  erased  by 
the  onslaught  of  the  Red  armies.  The 
Soviet  dictators,  choosing  to  ignore  a 
pledge  they  had  made  twenty  years  be- 
fore to  renounce  forever  all  riRihts  to 
sovereignty  over  Lithuania,  stealthily 
extended  their  control  over  Lithuania, 
first  by  forcing  a  mutual  assistance 
treaty  upon  the  unfortunate  Lithua- 
nians, then  by  occupying  the  coun- 
try, and  finally  on  August  3.  1940, 
by  Incorporating  Lithuania  into  the 
U.S  S.R.  This  was  the  end  of  democracy 
in  Lithuania.    Finding  themselves  in  the 


iron  grip  of  a  cruel  totalitarian  dicta- 
torship, many  Lithuanians  fled  in  fear 
from  their  homeland,  among  them  the 
many  thousands  who  honored  us  by 
choosing  the  United  States  as  their  new 
homeland.  To  all  who  remained  in  Lith- 
uania freedom  is  still  but  a  dream,  a 
vision  of  hope  that  one  day  the  yoke  of 
Russian  tyranny  may  once  again  be 
thrown  off. 

I  would  take  this  opportunity  to  join 
my  fellow  Americans  in  urging  all  Lithu- 
anian patriots  to  hold  fast  to  their  vision 
of  a  new  day  of  independence.  The 
pain  of  oppression  is  cruel;  only  hope 
for  the  future  makes  it  bearable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  submit 
also  for  the  Record,  a  very  fine  letter 
I  have  received  from  my  constituent, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Norwesh,  who  is  the  president 
of  the  Glen  Cove,  N.Y.,  chapter  of  Amer- 
icans for  Congressional  Action  to  PYee 
the  Baltic  States: 

Americans  for  Congressional  Ac- 
tion To  Free  the  Baltic 
States,   Glen   Cove   Chapter, 

February  5,  1964. 
The  Honorable  Steven  B.  Derounian, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Derounian:  This  Is 
a  statement  of  our  thoughts  and  sentiments 
concerning  the  forgotten  Baltic  nations  of 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  formerly  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  forgotten  by  the 
United  Nations. 

This  year  we  are  marking  the  713th  anni- 
versary since  the  founding  of  the  Lithuanian 
State  and  the  46th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania. 

We  must  have  a  single  standard  for  free- 
dom and  not  lead  from  fear.  For  instance 
the  United  States  should  filibuster  if  neces- 
sary in  the  United  Nations  against  any  dis- 
cussion of  colonialism  until  Soviet  colonial- 
ism in  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  is  put 
on  the  agenda.  They  have  the  same  right 
to  be  free  and  independent  as  any  new  state 
In  Africa.  We  must  not  fear  that  this  would 
rock  the  boat  in  East-West  negotiations  be- 
cause a  boat  that  loses  Its  true  course  (free- 
dom) will  eventually  hit  stormy  weather 
and  Itself  be  destroyed. 
Very  truly  yours, 

A.  J.  Norwesh, 

President. 


that  on  this  year's  Valentine  Day  and 
52d  statehood  anniversary  my  heart  be- 
longs to  Arizona  and  make  it  clear  that 
Arizona  is  full  of  pride  in  being  a  part 
of  these  great  United  States. 


Fifty-second    Statehood    Anniversary    of 
Arizona 


President  Johnson's  Remarks  at  Weiz- 
mann  Institute  of  Science 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  F.  SENNER,  JR. 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17. 1964 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  52  years 
ago  my  home  State  became  the  48th  State 
to  enter  the  Union.  Since  that  time 
Arizona — the  Grand  Canyon  State — has 
been  grqwing  not  only  in  economic  and 
other  material  ways  but  in  spiritual  ways 
as  well.  Today  the  once  "Baby  State" 
is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  members 
of  the  U.S.  family.  Our  deserts,  valleys, 
mountains  and  mesas  are  glimmering 
with  the  .sparkle  of  virile  youth.  This 
Is  the  first  Congress  In  which  I  have  rep- 
re.sented  the  Grand  Canyon  State.  I 
merely  want  to  boast  to  my  colleagues 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OP    NEW    YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  17,  1964 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
landmark  in  our  relations  with  Israel  Is 
evidenced  by  the  speech  made  by  Lyn- 
don Baines  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States,  at  thf^  18th  annual  din- 
ner of  the  Weizmarm  Institute  of  Science 
on  February  6  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  In  New  York  City.  The  coopera- 
tion between  our  two  countries,  I  l)elieve, 
will  make  for  good  will  and  advise  all  the 
Arab  cotmtries  of  the  Near  East  that  we 
desire  to  assist  them  all  In  obtaining  a 
better  life  for  their  people.  Irrespective 
of  their  nationality. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  this  body,  the 
President's  address: 

Remarks  of  the  President  at  thi  18th 
Annual  I>inneb  of  the  Weizm.»nn  Insti- 
tute of  Science,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  Felnberg.  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. I  welcome  this  opportunity  tonight  to 
Join  in  paying  tribute  to  a  great  son  of  the 
Jewish  people,  and  to  one  of  the  most  excit- 
ing creations  of  the  Republic  of  Israel — the 
Welzmann  Institute  of  Science.  The  great 
name  of  Welzmann  does  not  belong  to  the 
Jewish  people  alone.  It  has  enriched  the 
moral  treasury  of  our  age. 

While  I  am  proud  to  be  here,  and  while 
you  have  been  most  hospitable,  none  of  us 
can  conceal  our  grief  that  President  Ken- 
nedy is  not  here  tonight  in  person  to  deliver 
this  address.  This  was  the  kind  of  occasion 
he  most  enjoyed — an  opportunity  to  help 
the  advancement  of  science,  a  chance  to  be 
here  with  men  of  ideas.  His  spirit  remains 
with  us  tonight.  Your  sorrow  Is  eloquently 
expressed  in  the  ways  you  have  chosen  to 
honor  his  memory. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  believed  in  a 
partnership  between  science  and  public 
policy — and  no  man  In  this  century  has  bet- 
ter symbolized  that  partnership  than  Dr. 
Welzmann.  A  great  chemist,  he  was  also  a 
great  statesman.  His  selection  as  the  first 
President  of  Israel  reinforced  the  unbroken 
moral  tradition  that  linked  him  to  the  great 
prophets  of  an  unforgotten  past. 

Few  nations  have  had  a  scientist  as  head 
of  state.  But  all  nations  have  begun  to 
recognize  their  dependence  on  scientific 
progress.  It  means  the  realization  of  a 
higher  standard  of  living  for  people.  It 
means  the  development  and  the  conserva- 
tion of  resources.  It  means  the  military 
strength  to  preserve  freedom  It  means  the 
knowledge  to  conquer  space.  If  anything  is 
certain  about  national  and  international 
affairs,  it  Is  that  science  will  play  an  ever 
more  central  role  In  the  years  ahead  of  us. 

The  Welzmann  Institute  Is  a  source  of 
pride  to  every  single  friend  of  Israel.  It  Is 
an  International  scientific  institution  In 
every  sense  of  the  word.  To  its  buildings 
come  students  from  all  over  the  globe.     Ix 
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has  helped  to  make  Israel  one  of  the  fore- 
most scientific  resources  of  the  world 

Israel  knows  well  the  Importance  of  sci- 
ence. At  Its  birth  In  1948.  thU  tiny  little 
nation  faced  monumental  problems  of  eco- 
nomic survival  Only  a  Hfth  of  Its  meager 
territory  was  nt  for  cultivation.  Yet  It  was 
called  upon  to  sustain  a  population  that 
more  than  doubled  In  10  years  One  of  Its 
earliest  and  most  Important  scientific  prob- 
lems was  the  same  problem  that  has  trou- 
bled so  many  nations  of  the  globe,  and  trou- 
bled so  many  parts  of  the  world.  This  prob- 
lem Is  water — water  for  Irrigation,  water  for 
consumption,  water  for  Industry  and  recrea- 
tion, and  all  of  Its  other  uses. 

Our  own  water  problems  In  this  country 
are  not  yet  solved  We.  like  Israel,  need  to 
find  cheap  ways  of  converting  salt  water  to 
fresh   water 

So  let  us  work  together  This  Nation  has 
begun  discussions  with  the  representatives  of 
Israel  on  cooperative  research  In  using  nu- 
clear energy  to  turn  salt  water  Into  fresh 
water.  This  project  poses  a  challenge  to 
our  scientific  and  technical  skills.  I  prom- 
ise no  early  and  easy  results,  particularly 
since  Jerry  Wlcsner  has  left  us  and  has  gone 
back  to  the  classroom.  But  the  opportuni- 
ties are  so  vast  and  the  stakes  are  so  high 
that  It  Is  worth  all  our  efforts  and  worth  all 
our  energy,  for  water  means  life,  water  means 
opportunity,  and  water  means  prosperity  for 
those  who  never  knew  the  meaning  of  these 
words.  Water  can  banish  hunger  and  can 
reclaim  the  desert  and  change  the  course  of 
history. 

We  are  equally  ready  to  cooperate  with 
other  countries  anxious  to  cure  water  short- 
ages. 

At  12  o'clock  noon  today  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment shut  oil  water  to  the  Guantanamo 
Naval  Base  The  excuse  they  gave  was  the 
arrest  by  the  US  Government  of  35  Cuban 
fishermen  These  fishermen  were  clearly  In- 
side the  US  territorial  waters.  The  United 
States  has  long  assumed  that  the  Cuban 
Government  would  cut  off  the  water  to 
Guantanamo  and  has  put  Into  force  already 
contingency   plans. 

There  Is  enough  water  there  tonight  to 
last  for  12  days.  In  addition  to  which  water 
can  be  brought  In  and  will  be  brought  In 
Indefinitely  by  ship  from  Port  Everglades, 
ria 

The  State  Department.  In  the  laat  few 
minutes,  has  just  concluded  a  2-hour  meet- 
ing on  this  subject  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  with  my  assistant.  Mr  Bundy. 
who  win  brief  me  on  my  return  to  the  Capi- 
tol tonight. 

The  State  Department  has  Issued  a  state- 
ment a  few  moments  ago  which  clearly  estab- 
lishes that  Cuban  fishing  vessels  Intercepted 
by  our  Coast  Guard  were  clearly  Inside  our 
territorial  waters.  The  captains  of  these 
boats  reported  this  fact  by  radio  to  Havana 
Just  before  the  arrest  came. 

The  United  States  has  known  since  Mr. 
Castro  took  over  and  allied  himself  with  a 
foreign  power  that  he  would  some  day  cut 
off  the  water  to  our  Guantanamo  base.  We 
have  made  such  plans  for  such  an  even- 
tuality Our  troops  In  Cuba  and  their  fami- 
lies will  have  the  water  they  need. 

In  our  cooperative  water  program  that  I 
was  talking  about  between  Israel  and  the 
United  States,  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency  will  play  a  very  vital  part.  In 
this  way  we  will  demonstrate  the  construc- 
tive meaning  of  man's  mastery  of  the  atom. 
We  win  pool  the  Intellectual  resources  of 
Israel  and  America,  and  all  mankind,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  world  We  will  better  piu-- 
sue  our  common  quest  for  water,  for  water 
should  never  divide  men;  It  should  unite 
them.  Water  should  never  be  a  cause  of  war; 
It  should  always  be  a  force  for  peace,  and 
peace  is  first  on  our  agenda.  It  Is  not  there 
only  because  It  Is  right  and  decent  to  seek 


peace      The  larger  reason  la  there  la  no  ra- 
tional alternative  to  peace. 

We  face  a  choice  which  only  two  other 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  have  con- 
fronted—whether our  civilization,  as  we 
know  It.  win  survive.  Nuclear  war  Is  no 
longer  a  mere  theoretical  posslbUlty.  No 
other  Presidents  In  our  history  have  had  this 
responsibility. 

We  are  built  to  withstand  an  attack — and 
to  strike  back.  There  Is  no  question  that 
we  have  the  capacity  to  destroy  any  enemy, 
anywhere  But  we  court  no  territories.  We 
covet  to  dominate  no  people  We  seek  no 
satellites.  But  we  do  Intend  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  peace,  and  our  capacity  to  do 
tills.  I  assure  you.  will  not  diminish  Victory 
Is  no  longer  a  truth.  It  Is  only  a  word  to 
describe  whoever  Is  left  alive  In  the  ruins. 

If  we  put  Mgh  emphasis  on  each  step  to- 
ward fjeiice.  so  matter  how  feeble  the  gait 
or  how  short  the  stride.  It  Is  because  I  think 
we  understand  the  nature  of  this  new  and 
changed  world,  a  world  where  In  only  a  mat- 
ter of  momenU  we  could  destroy  100  million 
people  In  the  Soviet  Union.  th«jf  could  de- 
stroy 100  million  people  In  Europ^.  and  they 
could  destroy  lOO  million  people  here  In  the 
United  States. 

So  that  Is  why  even  the  seemingly  small 
disputes  between  small  countries — or  the  In- 
visible hand  behind  a  visible  threat  to  de- 
mocracy In  other  lands — that  Is  why  the 
eruption  of  trouble  somewhere  In  the  world, 
or  anywhere  In  the  world.  Is  always  so  Im- 
portant to  us 

Tonight  there  are  a  dozen  explosive  In- 
cidents In  the  world  Tomorrow  there  may 
be  more.  But  we  must  treat  these  disturb- 
ances not  as  Isolated  threats  to  be  responded 
to  only  at  that  moment,  but  In  the  per- 
spective of  the  history  we  hope  will  be. 

We  envy  no  neighbor.  We  covet  no  ter- 
ritory. We  arc  looking  for  no  satellites.  We 
believe  the  most  plausible  solution  to  war  Is 
simply  for  each  nation  to  leave  Its  neighbors 
In  peace.  This  would  then  free  us  all  to  at- 
tack those  ancient  enemies  of  all  mankind 
who  for  centuries  have  warred  on  man  and 
his  hope — poverty  and  Ignorance,  misery  and 
disease.  If  we  will  just  Join  together  to  de- 
stroy them,  we  will  destroy  the  roots  of  war. 

Science,  and  the  Welzmanns  all  over  the 
globe,  are  In  the  frontline  of  this  army  that  Is 
fighting  man's  ageless  foes. 

So  tonight  as  I  speak  to  you  with  affec- 
tion and  share  with  you  pride  In  Israel's 
achievements.  I  speak  the  warm  sentiments 
uttered  by  every  American  President  since 
Harry  S.  Truman.  In  the  desires  and  hopes 
of  these  Presidents.  I  say  to  you  and  I  say 
to  the  world  that  I  would  not  underesti- 
mate the  complexity  of  all  the  age-old  Mid- 
dle East  rivalries  and  hostilities. 

But  the  basic  hope  of  the  United  States  for 
this  area  Is  not  so  complex  and  not  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  an  mankind.  I  think  It 
Is  Inscribed  In  the  ancient  writ  of  the  proph- 
ets and  on  the  modern  buildings  of  the 
United  Nations. 

It  Is  very  simply  a  desire  for  the  day  when 
"nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  na- 
tion •  •  •  nor  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more."  That  Is  my  prayer.  That  Is  my 
prophecy. 


Lithaanian  IndepeBdence  Day 


of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day  should 
be  a  time  both  for  prayerful  reflection 
and  renewed  determination.  We  u 
Americans  can  reflect  on  the  freedoms 
and  liberties  which  we  all  too  often  take 
for  granted,  and  we  can  once  more  voice 
our  hope  and  determination  that  the 
captive  nations,  including  Lithuania, 
who  once  enjoyed  their  freedoms  may 
again  one  day  regain  them. 

Yesterday  marked  the  46th  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  on  February  16. 
1918.  The  Lithuanian  state  was  formed 
713  years  ago.  Yet.  since  1940  Lithu- 
ania has  been  a  captive  nation,  overrun 
by  the  force  of  arms.  The  United  States 
has  never  recognized  the  demise  of  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania,  and  we  continue 
to  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Lithuanian  LeRatlon  in  Washington. 

On  January  9.  1963.  I  introduced 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  15.  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nt- 
tlons  declares  as  one  of  Its  purposes  the 
development  of  friendly  relations  among  na- 
tions based  "on  respect  for  the  principle  of 
equal  rights  and  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples": and 

Whereas  the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  has  by  force  suppressed  the  free- 
dom of  the  peoples  of  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and 
Estonia  and  continues  to  deny  them  the 
rights  of  self-determination  by  free  elections; 
and 

Whereas  suppression  of  the  freedom  of  the 
peoples  of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia  U 
an  tnvlutlon  to  violence  and  threatens  the 
peace:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  the  President 
of  the  United  Slates  should  seek  through  the 
United  Nations  and  otherwise  to  bring  about 
the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  stationed  In 
Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  Estonia  and  the  hold- 
ing of  free  elections  in  those  nations  to  the 
end  that  they  may  once  again  live  as  free, 
Independent,  and  sovereign  members  of  the 
community  of  nations. 

May  I  express  the  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  take  favorable  action  on  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  15  in  the  near 
future  and  that  not  too  far  away  will  be 
a  new  independence  day  for  the  coura- 
geous people  of  Lithuania. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17. 1964 

Mr.  HOEVEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  to  those 
of  us  in  the  free  world,  the  observance 
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Lithuanian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or   NXW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  17,  1964 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sunday. 
February  16.  marked  the  46th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Independence  of  Lithuania. 
It  is  an  occasion  well  worth  noting,  and 
honoring,  for  this  brave  country,  seiaed 
in  1940  by  Russia  and  forced  to  live  un- 
der Communist  rule,  has  millions  of 
patriots  the  world  over  praying  and 
struggling  for  freedom  for  their  home- 
land. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  Illegal  seizure  of  Lithuania  and 
two  of  here  neighboring  states.  Latvia 
and  Estonia,  and  we  are  committed  to 


the   restoration    of    freedom    in    those 

nations. 

I  might  point  out  that  Lithuania's 
history  as  a  nation  dates  back  to  the  year 
1200.  She  possesses  a  rich  inheritance 
of  cultural  value  and  a  love  of  freedom 
»nd  compassion  for  her  fellow  man.  And 
46  years  ago.  in  1918.  Lithuania  gained 
her  release  from  the  despicable  despot- 
lam  that  had  dominated  her  ancient 
heritage.  Lithuanians,  wherever  they 
niight  be.  can  recall  that  moment  with 

pride. 

The  tyranny  which  enslaves  Lithuania 
today  completely  overshadows  that  tyr- 
anny which  oppressed  her  in  the  past. 
It  was  tragic  that  her  independence 
ahould  have  been  so  short  lived. 

Yet.  today,  the  more  than  2  million 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent,  and 
millions  of  their  fellow  patriots,  under- 
stand what  that  day  in  1918  meant,  and 
know  that  the  spirit  of  freedom  that  was 
bom  then  in  that  nation  shall  never  die. 

To  retain  this  glowing  spirit  of  liberty, 
to  strengthen  and  to  expand  it.  requires 
constant  vigilance  and  perseverance, 
and  that  is  our  task.  Today,  we  shall 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  principle  and 
to  the  long  hard  struggle  of  regaining 
freedom  for  Lithuania.  We  might  take 
as  our  inspiration  the  courage  and  loyal- 
ty that  Lithuanians  throughout  the 
world  demonstrate  in  their  march  toward 
their  goal  of  freedom  for  their  homeland. 


Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs. 
Prom  that  he  went  to  Finland  as  U.S.  Am- 
bassador. 

He  knows  the  responsibilities  of  public 
office,  which  certainly  attend  the  administra- 
tive function  now  assigned;  and  whose  need 
has  been  less  the  flair  for  tinseled  showman- 
ship that  It  has  had  than  down-to-earth 
presentation  dealing  In  Information. 

Carl  Rowan's  accomplishments  In  public 
life  deserve  recognition,  and  are  a  credit  to 
his  home  State.  On  the  strict  basis  of  per- 
sonal ability,  the  appointment  has  much  to 
recommend  it. 


day's  enslavement  stands  as  an  example 
of  Soviet  deceit  and  treachery. 

We  share  in  the  hope  that  Lithuania 
and  all  captive  nations  will  one  day  be 
given  their  rightful  places  with  the  free 
and  independent  nations  of  the  world. 


Honorable  Carl  T.  Rowan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TXNNXSSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17, 1964 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  has  recently  nominated  Carl  T. 
Rowan,  of  Tennessee,  as  EMrector  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency.  In  connection 
with  this  appointment,  the  Nashville 
Banner  has  written  an  editorial  com- 
mending Mr.  Rowan  for  his  ability  and 
accomplishments. 

Mr.  Rowan  is  a  native  of  Tennessee 
and  resided  for  many  years  in  the  con- 
gressional district  which  I  have  the  hon- 
or to  represent.  A  few  days  ago.  I  wrote 
to  Senator  Fulbright.  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Comn\ittee. 
urging  prompt  confirmation  of  this 
appointment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter, together  with  the  editorial  from  the 
Nashville  Banner,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  editorial  and  letter  follow: 

New  Post  for  Rowaw  j 

To  replace  the  ailing  Edward  R.  Miurow 
as  Director  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 
President  Johnson  has  picked  Carl  T.  Rowan, 
a  native  of  Tennessee,  who  becomes  by  this 
appointment  the  highest  ranking  Negro  in 
Government. 

An  able  newspaperman,  whose  college  ed- 
ucation began  at  Tennessee  A  &  I  University 
here,  he  has  as  capably  filled  the  posts  as- 
signed In  public  service  since  he  entered 
upon  that  career  by  appointment  as  Deputy 
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February  13, 1964. 
Senator  J.  W.  Fui.bhioht, 

Chairman,  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
U.S  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  connection  with 
your  committee's  consideration  of  the  Hon- 
orable Carl  T.  Rowan,  whom  President  John- 
son has  nominated  as  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  I  want  to  Join  with 
others  In  commending  him  and  urging  his 
confirmation. 

Mr.  Rowan  has  served  his  Government  ably 
In  various  capacities.  Just  recently,  he  com- 
pleted a  tour  of  duty  as  our  Ambassador  to 
Finland,  a  post  which  he  filled  with  distinc- 
tion. 

It  seems  clear  that  he  Is  eminently  quali- 
fied to  serve  as  Director  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  and  his  past  record  of  perform- 
ance demonstrates  that  he  will  carry  out  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  this  office  creditably 
and  effectively. 

Mr.  Rowan  is  a  native  Tennessean  and  for 
many  years  a  resident  in  the  congressional 
district  which  I  have  the  honcw  to  represent. 
I  wish  to  endorse  him  and  urge  his  speedy 
confirmation. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 
■9  (S)      JoeL.  EVINS, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Panama  Canal 


Anniversary  of  Lithaanian  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17, 1964 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  16,  1918,  46  years  ago.  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  was  declared  a  free 
and  independent  state. 

The  Lithuanian  people  txnited  in  the 
common  cause  of  their  independence, 
and  the  young  nation,  in  its  flourishing 
growth,  showed  its  natural  aptitude  for 
independent  statehood.  Unfortunately, 
that  independence  was  short-lived,  last- 
ing only  a  little  more  than  20  years.  In 
the  early  part  of  World  War  II,  Lithua- 
nia was  Invaded  first  by  Nazi  Germany 
and  later  by  Soviet  Russia.  We  are  re- 
minded on  this  46th  anniversary  that  in- 
dependence has  yet  to  become  a  reality 
for  the  Lithuanian  people. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  never 
recognized  the  seizure  of  Lithuania 
and  the  other  Baltic  States  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  all  friends  of  freedom  today 
join  in  the  fervent  hope  for  a  better  fu- 
ture for  this  brave  land  and  its  people. 

Therefore,  on  this  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence  we  pay  tribute 
to  a  courageous  people  who  continue  the 
valiant  struggle  for  independence.    To- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBLS 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17, 1964 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  few  weeks  we  have  been  more  than 
normally  upset  by  the  many  eruptions  in 
various  parts  of  our  world  affecting  the 
welfare  and  security  of  the  United 
States. 

Chief  amongst  these  disturbances  Is 
the  unsolved  and  particularly  disturbing 
situation  in  Panama. 

Although  some  of  us  are  completely  at 
a  loss  for  answers  to  this  problem,  we 
must  admit  that  one  of  our  esteemed  col- 
leagues, the  Honorable  Daniel  J.  Flood. 
of  the  11th  Pennsylvania  District,  has 
repeatedly  and  accurately  advised  the 
House,  the  administration,  and  the 
public  of  the  deteriorating  relations  be- 
tween Panama  and  the  United  States. 

Recently  Congressman  Flood  sent  an- 
other of  a  series  of  memorandums  to  the 
White  House.  Mr.  Speaker  I  believe  this 
important  document  should  be  read  by 
all  Members  of  Congress. 

The  memorandum  follows: 

Janxtabt  7,  1964. 
The  President,* 
The  Whte  House. 

Mr.  President:  Among  the  moet  crucial 
subjects  of  policy  determlnaUon  now  facing 
our  Government  are  those  relating  to  the 
Panama  Canal,  which  matters  have  been 
under  active  consideration  in  the  Congress 
for  a  period  of  years. 

Under  the  clarifications  so  far  accom- 
plished in  the  course  of  congressional  debates 
and  hearings,  the  principal  issues  established 
Include : 

(a)  The  paramount  question  of  safeguard- 
ing U.S.  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone 
and  Panama  Canal,  which  since  1955 
have  been  seriously  Jeopardized  through  the 
process  of  piecemeal  eroelons,  some  of  which 
have  been  counter  to  the  formal  expressions 
of  the  Congress  and  opposed  to  the  official 
policies  of  the  United  States  as  followed  for 
nearly  half  a  century. 

(b)  The  problem  of  the  major  operational 
Improvement  and  increase  of  transit  capacity 
of  the  existing  canal  by  means  of  Its  major 
modification  to  embody  the  principles  of  the 
Terminal  Lake — third  locks  modernization 
program.  ThU  solution,  developed  in  the 
Panama  Canal  organization  as  the  result  of 
World  War  n  experience,  has  been  author- 
itatively recognized  as  providing  at  mini- 
mum cost  the  heart  operational  canal  prac- 
ticable of  achievement. 

(c)  The  matter  of  a  new  canal  at.  or  near, 
the  present  site  or  elsewhere. 

As  to  the  sovereign  rights,  power  and  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  over  the  canal 
enterprise,  their  unimpaired  continuance 
gently  requires  a  reaffirmation  of  our  policy 
along  the  lines  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 105  (Cannon  resolution) .  In  this  con- 
nection it  has  long  been  clear  to  Informed 
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Mid  thoughtful  persons  that  the  Panama 
Canal  could  not  have  been  constructed  nor 
subsequently  maintained  and  operated  with 
less  authority  vested  In  and  exercised  by  the 
United  States  than  that  expressly  granted 
under  the  1903  treaty  with  Panama. 

During  recent  years  our  Government  has 
yielded  to  politically  and  communlstlcally 
motivated  and  ever  Increasing  demands  of 
Panama,  at  times  featured  by  mob  violence 
requiring  the  use  of  the  U.S.  Army  to  protect 
the  Canal  Zone  against  Invasion,  sabotage, 
and  outright  violence.  The  time  has  come 
to  check  these  dangerous  erosions  and  to  re- 
assert our  time-honored  canal  pKJllcy  squarely 
based  on  treaties;  otherwise,  chaos  will  In- 
evitably result  and  the  United  States  will 
lose  the  canal  and  International  communism 
will  take  over  not  only  the  Isthmus  but  also 
the  other  countries  In  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean.  The  Panama  Canal,  as  the 
symbol  of  our  national  strength  and  determi- 
nation. Is  the  greatest  single  buffer  against 
conquest  by  the  world  revolutionary  move- 
ment of  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere.  As 
such.  It  Is,  Indeed,  the  keystone  In  the  arch 
of  hemispheric  defense. 

As  to  the  modification  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  since  the  advent  of  the  atomic  bomb 
In  1945.  the  Issues  Involved  In  this  Important 
subject  have  been  persistently  confused  and 
delayed  by  advocates  of  the  discarded  plan  for 
a  sea  level  canal  at  Panama.  In  conse- 
quence, there  has  been  put  forth  a  mass  of 
misleading  official  and  unofficial  propaganda. 
Moreover,  the  recent  efforts  toward  modern- 
izing the  present  canal  have  been  In  the 
nature  of  symptomatic  treatments  rather 
than  realistic  solutions.  Thus,  they  alto- 
gether fall  to  solve  the  problem  of  providing 
the  major  operational  Improvement  of  the 
existing  canal  and  the  additional  trans- 
Isthmlan  facilities  for  the  Inevitable  de- 
mands of  Increased  traffic  As  to  the  various 
means  proposed,  to  meet  these  problems, 
practically  all  the  distinguished  engineering 
and  other  leaders  who  participated  in  the 
construction  of  the  canal  and  many  other 
eminent  engineering,  navigational,  and  nu- 
clear warfare  experts  have  approved  the 
Terminal  Lake-third  locks  plan  as  the  best 
solution.  See  attached  memorial  addressed 
to  the  Congress  for  some  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed In  these  regards. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  a  new  canal 
at  or  near  the  present  site  or  a  second  canal, 
this  problem  Involves  decisions  of  the  gravest 
character,  which  must  not  be  made  lightly 
or  controlled  by  routine  groups  that  would 
benefit  from  their  own  recommendations  as 
has  been  attempted  In  the  past  with  tragic 
consequences.  The  Interests  supporting  such 
ex  parte  control  of  canal  policy  determina- 
tion Include  the  following: 

(a)  Bfanufactxirers  of  heavy  earth-moving 
machinery  seeking  markets  for  their  prod- 
ucts. 

(b)  A  limited  number  of  professional  engi- 
neers, military  and  civilian,  associated  or 
hoping  to  be  connected  with  these  Interests. 

More  than  20  years  of  delays,  confusion, 
and  procrastination  on  the  part  of  respon- 
sible officials  have  prevented  the  formulation 
of  an  adequate  plan  for  the  modernization 
of  the  present  canal  and  due  consideration 
of  the  most  obvious,  moat  logical,  economic 
and  least  hazardous  plan — that  provided  In 
the  Terminal  Lake-third  locks  design.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  required  vision 
and  leadership  will  not  come  from  routine 
agencies  on  matters  of  fundamental  plan- 
ning and  must  be  obtained  from  those  who 
are  Independent. 

In  this  connection.  It  should  be  especially 
noted  that  all  advocates  of  a  sea- level  project 
near  the  present  site  have  uniformly  Ignored 
the  vital  diplomatic  questions  that  would 
be  Involved  In  that  project.  These  are  the 
huge  Indemnity  and  Increased  annuity  to  be 
demanded  by  Panama  for  a  new  canal  treaty, 
the  reduction   of  US.   sovereignty  over  the 


Canal  Zone,  and  the  limitation  of  the  dura- 
tion of  the  treaty.  In  contrast,  these  cru- 
cial diplomatic  questions  will  not  be  Involved 
In  the  Terminal  Lake-third  locks  program 
for  modernization  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
which  Is  a  paramount  consideration. 

The  proper  handling  of  the  canal  problem 
would  be  an  achievement  of  the  highest  Im- 
portance for  our  country  and  all  nations  that 
use  the  canal  and  bring  great  distinction 
to  those  responsible  for  success. 

In  meeting  counter-arguments  against  the 
program  that  I  shall  later  outline,  which  are 
to  be  expected  from  routine  officials  and 
agencies,  attention  is  Invited  to  the  1939  third 
locks  project  fiasco  In  the  Canal  Zone.  Some 
$75  million  of  the  taxpayers'  money  was  ex- 
pended on  an  understanding  that  was  later 
shown  to  be  a  navigational  monstrosity  and 
which  became  a  target  for  severe  criticism 
among  navigation  Interests  and  Independent 
engineers  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
subject.  Moreover,  any  third  locks  project 
that  fails  to  eliminate  the  Pedro  Miguel 
bottleneck  locks  and  to  consolidate  all 
Pacific  locks  In  new  structures  near  Agua- 
dulce  (Close  to  Mlraflores)  to  create  a  sum- 
mit lake  anchorage  In  the  Pacific  end  of 
the  canal  to  correspond  with  the  layout  at 
Oatun,  should  be  dismissed  as  unworthy  of 
serious  consideration,  however  plausibly  It 
nxay  be  urged. 

The  following  action  program  for  the 
President  Is  recommended: 

(a)  Make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  a  positive 
reaffirmation  of  US.  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal  as  provided 
by  treaty  and  as  contemplated  In  House  Con- 
current Resolution  105  (Cannon)  and  Ho\ue 
Concurrent    Resolution    113    (Flood). 

( b )  Send  a  special  message  to  the  Congress 
recommending  prompt  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  create  the  Interoceanlc  Canals  Com- 
mission to  make  the  necessary  studies  and 
report  on  the  question  of  Increased  facilities 
at  Panama  or  a  new  canal  on  some  other 
Isthmian  site  as  provided  In  H.R.  863  (Bow), 
H.R.  3858  (Flood).  HR  5787  (Hosmkb)  and 
H.R.  8563  (Thompson  of  Texas). 

As  shown  by  the  sponsorship  of  pending 
measures  and  debates  In  the  House,  the  In- 
teroceanlc canal  question  Is  nonpartisan  and 
will  be  handled  on  the  highest  plane  of 
statesmanship  Copies  of  the  resolutions  and 
bills  mentioned  are  attached. 
Sincerely  yours. 

DANm.  J  Flood, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF    TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17.  1964 

Mr  ALiOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  newsletter  of 
February  15, 1964: 

Washington     Rcpobt:     Amoucan     Pkxstick 
Sinks  as  Confusion  Reions 
(By  Congressman  Baucx  Algek.  Fifth 
District.  Texas) 
American   prestige  around   the   world   has 
never   been   lower.     In    less   than   3   months 
our  confused  and  worried  foreign  policy  has 
resulted  In  more  widespread  antl-Amerlcan- 
Ism,  more  Insults  to  our  flag  and  American 
officials,  a  more  rapid  decline  In  US    pres- 
tige  than   ever  before.     The   State   Depart- 
ment and  the  White  House  seem  unable  or 
unwilling    to    cope    with    the    almost    daily 


crises  and  as  each  new  anti-American  epl- 
sode  explodes  offer  the  same  tired  explana- 
tion.  "We   were   taken   by  surprise." 

Just  1  day's  news  on  January  31  offered 
the  following: 

1.  Panama:  The  riots  that  erupted  Jan- 
uary 9  brought  old  resentments  to  the  sur- 
face, severed  diplomatic  relations,  led  to 
demands  for  revising  the  Canal  Zone  treaty. 
Panama  demanded  the  Organization  of 
American  States  condemn  the  United  States 
for  aggression.  Prospect:  Worsening  rela- 
tions, prolonged  bitterness  In  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

a.  Germany:  An  American  T-30  unarmed 
Jet  trainer  that  strayed  Into  East  Germany 
was  shot  down  and  three  American  airmen 
killed  We  protested.  The  Communists  re- 
turned the  bodies  of  our  airmen.  Prospect: 
No  action  by  the  United  States  anticipated 
and  more  Incidents  and  probably  American 
deaths  at  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  and  her 
stooges. 

3.  Cyprus:  Fierce  Oreek-Turkish  rivalry 
erupted  in  December.  Both  of  these  nations 
are  U.S.  allies.  Although  the  British  have 
assumed  the  responsibility  for  keeping  peace 
on  the  Island,  the  violence  was  directed 
against  the  United  States.  It  was  our  Em- 
bassy that  was  bombed  and  our  Ambassador 
whose  life  was  threatened.  Prospect:  Con- 
tinued violence  with  Increased  antl-Amerl- 
canlsm  and  the  possibility  that  the  situation 
will  be  turned  over  to  the  U.N.  which  will 
permit  the  Soviet  Union  to  send  in  troops. 

4.  Vietnam:  Last  November's  coup  wu 
followed  by  a  countercoup  with  charges  of 
neutralism,  betrayal,  and  revenge  The 
United  States  worries  about  the  future  and 
apparently  has  no  control  over  the  situation 
or  effective  means  to  prosecute  the  war 
against  the  Communists,  a  war  which  we  re- 
fuse to  recognize  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
American  boys  are  dying  in  it.  Prospect:  A 
long,  drawn-out  fight  with  victory  over  the 
Communists  uncertain. 

These  events,  reported  on  one  day,  were 
followed  by  Castro's  contemptuous  move  cut- 
ting off  the  water  to  Ouantanamo;  In  Mexi- 
co the  Red  Chinese  are  making  a  strong  bid 
for  Mexican  recognition  of  Red  China:  In 
Brazil.  President  Ooulart  and  his  strongly 
pro-Communist  cabinet  Is  preparing  to  rec- 
ognize Red  China:  France  has  already  given 
recognition  to  the  Communists;  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  finds  proof  that 
Cuba  Is  guilty  of  subversion  and  sabotage 
In  Venezuela:  BrlUln  tells  the  United  SUtea 
she  plans  to  Increase  trade  with  Cuba,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  whole  Communist 
world. 

Why?  Why  is  antl-Amerlcanlsm  Increas- 
ing around  the  world?  What  has  happened 
to  U.S.   leadership? 

Some  reasons  may  be  outlined  as  follows: 

1.  Lack  of  a  firm,  understandable  foreign 
policy  backed  up  by  the  will  to  win  a  cold 
war. 

3.  Appeasement  of  the  Communists  vinder 
threat  of  nuclear  war. 

3.  Secret  deals,  beginning  at  Tehran, 
Yalta,  and  Potsdam  and  continuing  at  least 
through  the  Panama  memorandum  of  last 
June  have  resulted  In  concessions  to  the 
Communists  and  others  who  have  used  them 
against  us. 

4.  Billions  In  foreign  aid  which  have  gone 
to  strengthen  Communist  countries  and 
those  alined  with  the  Communists:  have 
built  up  foreign  competition  with  American 
industries  helping  to  strengthen  foreign 
economies  at  the  expense  of  our  own. 

5.  The  continual  Communist-Inspired 
harangue  against  the  United  States  In  the 
United  Nations  where  we  pay  most  of  the 
bills  but  are  outvoted  by  Communists  and 
emerging  nations,  many  of  whom  pay  noth- 
ing or  next  to  nothing. 

Since  Franklin  Roosevelt  forced  recogni- 
tion 6f  Soviet  Russia  In  1933.  giving  the 
CommunlsU  respectability  and  starting  them 


on  the  road  to  a  world  power,  succeeding 
^mocratlc  administrations  have  shown  the 
fUDt  lack  of  understanding  of  the  Commu- 
nlBt  conspiracy  and  Its  goal  to  dominate  the 
world  They  refuse  to  believe  Communist 
leaders  who  boldly  sUte  they  will  destroy 
csDltallsm,  bury  the  United  States,  and  will 
be  the  victors  in  a  world  In  which  our  chll- 
^n  will  live  under  communism. 

We  can  save  the  United  States.  We  need 
to  take  action  now. 

1  We  should  announce  a  foreign  policy 
that  Is  in  the  self-interest  of  the  United 
States  and  which  will  preserve  freedom  In 
the  world.  This  means  (a)  reinstating  the 
Monroe  Doctrine;  (b)  get  the  Communists 
out  of  the  Western  Hemisphere;  (c)  serve 
notice  that  Communist  aggression  or  subver- 
sion against  any  free  nation  will  be  met  with 
retaliation  against  the  core  of  the  conspiracy, 
Soviet  Russia. 

2.  We  should  maintain  our  military 
itrength,  making  It  perfectly  clear  that  we 
have  the  means  and  the  will  to  protect  our- 
selves and  any  nation  which  will  stand  with 
us  In  defense  of  freedom. 

3.  We  should  strengthen  our  own  economy, 
which  underglrds  our  military  strength,  by 
putting  an  end  to  wasteful  spending.  Federal 
conUols.  and  welfare  programs  that  weaken 
the  private  enterprise  system  and  threaten 
the  freedoms  of  our  people  at  home. 
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Martin  Reports  $70  Million  b  Cost  Re- 
daction! for  1963 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17. 1964 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
President  Johnson's  first  acts  was  to 
direct  a  personal  appeal  to  defense  con- 
tractors asking  their  help  in  reducing 
military  expenditures  through  the  exer- 
cise of  all  possible  economies  In  the  per- 
formance of  defense  contracts.  This,  of 
coMTse,  Is  in  keeping  with  the  declared 
policy  of  the  Johnson  administration  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  our  Government 
with  "utmost  thrift  and  frugality." 

I  am  sure  that  the  Nation's  defense 
contractors  and  their  mtmy  thousands  of 
employees  will  heed  the  President's  ap- 
peal and  will  do  their  part  to  see  that 
the  Government  receives  a  dollar's  value 
for  every  dollar  spent. 

In  this  regard.  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed by  a  recent  announcement  by 
one  defense  contractor,  Martin  Co.,  re- 
porting savings  of  more  than  $70  million 
last  year  through  a  companywide  cost 
reduction  program.  Martin  Co.,  which 
I  am  pleased  to  say  maintains  head- 
quarters and  a  major  manufacturing  fa- 
cility in  Middle  River.  Md.,  is  respon- 
sible for  such  defense  and  space  projects 
as  the  Titan  III  Air  Force  space  booster, 
the  Sprint  antimissile,  and  the  Titan  II 
launch  vehicle  for  the  Gemini  two-man 
spacecraft. 

I  think  the  results  this  company  has 
achieved  with  the  cooperation  of  its  con- 
scientious employees,  in  reducing  defense 
costs  are  significant.  In  the  long  run  I 
am  hopeful  that  such  efforts  will  be  re- 
warded with  more  contract  and  Job  op- 


portunities. With  union  and  manage- 
ment teaming  up  to  cut  costs,  the  com- 
pany will  be  In  a  better  competitive  posi- 
tion to  bid  and  win  more  contracts.  I 
commend  Martin  Co.  and  its  employees 
for  their  achievement  and  insert  in  the 
Record  a  statement  on  the  firm's  1963 
cost  reduction  activities : 
Martin  Reports  $70  Million  in  Cost  Reduc- 
tions FOR  1963 
Baltimore.  Md.,  January  30. — Martin  Co. 
today  reported  cost  reductions  of  more  than 
$70  million  during  1963  on  its  defense  and 
space  work  for  the  Government. 

William  B.  Bergen,  president  of  Martin, 
advised  defense  and  space  agency  officials  in 
Washington  of  the  documented  results  of  the 
company's   efforts. 

He  also  pledged  that  Martin  will  continue 
vigorously  this  year,  and  improve  wherever 
possible  the  formalized  cost  reduction  pro- 
gram It  has  had  In  effect  more  than  2  years. 
"Our  1963  savings,  which  exceeded  the 
mlnlmums  we  had  set  as  our  goal,  were 
achieved  without  Impairing  the  quality  of 
our  products  or  their  scheduled  deliveries," 
Bergen  said.  The  $70  million  savings  was 
on  contract  work  with  a  value  of  some  $670 
million  and  represents  an  average  of  some 
$1,800  for  each  of  the  company's  employees. 

Martin  has  set  minimum  1964  cost  reduc- 
tion goals  for  each  of  Its  divisions,  at  Balti- 
more, Denver,  Colo.,  and  Orlando  and  Cocoa 
Beach,  Fla.,  which  total  more  than  $50  mil- 
lion, an  amount  Bergen  called  "commensur- 
ate with  our  workload  after  taking  account 
of  the  cumulative  reductions  that  we  already 
have  effected  on  ovir  continuing  prime  con- 
tracts." 

Vendors  and  subcontractors,  who  receive 
approximately  half  of  every  contract  dollar 
awarded  to  Martin,  have  been  periodically 
called  In  by  the  company  to  attend  cost  re- 
duction seminars.  The  most  recent  In  this 
series  was  held  at  Baltimore  In  mid-January. 
Representatives  of  nearly  100  vendors  and 
subcontractors  attended,  and  on  that  occa- 
sion President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  sent  Ber- 
gen this  telegram: 

"I  am  extremely  pleased  and  most  gratified 
to  learn  of  the  steps  your  company  Is  taking 
to  enlist  the  support  of  your  major  subcon- 
tractors for  the  Department  of  Defense  cost 
reduction  program.  The  theme  of  your  sym- 
posium. 'Less  Cost  Per  Product,'  Is  a  timely 
response  to  the  appeal  for  support  which 
Secretary  McNamara  and  I  made  to  your 
company  and  some  7,500  other  defense  con- 
tractors on  December  2.  I  am  certain  that 
your  conference  will  produce  concrete  re- 
sults. With  warm  good  wishes  to  you  and 
all  those  participating. 

"Lyndon  B.  Johnson." 

In  reporting  on  Martin's  1963  cost  reduc- 
tion results.  Bergen  praised  the  company's 
subcontractors.  He  noted,  for  example,  that 
Martin's  Denver  division — producer  of  the 
Air  Force  TiUn  I  and  H  ICBM's  and  the 
Titan  III  standard  space  launch  system — 
documented  some  $46  million  In  cost  reduc- 
tions during  1963.  more  than  half  of  which 
resulted  from  cooperative  responses  by  sub- 
contractors to  the  division's  campaign  for 
reducing  costs. 

"Over  the  entire  company."  Bergen  said, 
"Martin  also  has  stressed  the  necessity  of 
competitive  buying  In  Its  procurement  activ- 
ities to  such  an  extent  that  a  spot  check  In 
1  recent  month  showed  approximately  95 
percent  of  all  such  purchases  stemmed  frwn 
competitive  bidding. 

"I  have  given  a  pledge  to  President  John- 
son, Defense  Secretary  McNamara  and  Space 
Administrator  Webb  that  our  company  In- 
tends the  most  aggressive  suf^xjrt  of  the 
administration's  cost  reduction  efforts.  We 
believe  this  objective  is  good  business  In  the 
best  possible  sense — for  us  as  a  company,  and 
for  the  entire  Nation  and  free  world  as  well." 


Retame  and  Brief  (or  H.R.  9650 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  'THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17,1964 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  now 
and  then  we  have  a  chance  to  put  reme- 
dial legislation  before  the  Congress  that 
will  do  all  good  and  no  harm,  I  place 
the  bill  I  sponsored  January  16.  HJl. 
9650,  in  this  category. 

A  brief  resume  of  the  bill  will  help  the 
Members  to  better  understand  the  in- 
equity we  wish  to  correct: 
RtsuMi  AND  Brief  for  H.R.  9650,  Introduced 
BY  Congressman  John  Dent.  January  16. 
1964 

This  bill  affects  those  members  of  public 
employees  retirement  systenas  In  States  where 
social  security  coverage  is  acquired  by  "the 
divisional  method."  Under  this  method 
there  are  two  groups  or  classes  of  member- 
ship In  the  retirement  system.  In  one  group 
are  those  who  were  presently  employed  when 
social  secxirlty  coverage  was  first  made  avail- 
able and  elected  social  security  coverage.  In 
this  group  are  also  included  all  those  who 
entered  public  employment  after  social  se- 
curity was  first  made  available  and  all  those 
who  changed  their  election  when  they  were 
permitted  to  do  so  by  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act.  In  the  other  group  or 
class  are  those  who  were  presently  employed 
and  did  not  elect  social  security  coverage  and 
who  did  not  change  their  election  since. 

Seventeen  States,  including  Pennsylvania, 
are  authorized  to  cover  their  public  em- 
ployees by  the  divisional  method.  The  pro- 
gram was  Initially  established  In  Pennsyl- 
vania In  1956.  Those  who  were  presently  em- 
ployed prior  to  May  28,  1957,  had  the  privilege 
of  electing  social  security  coverage  retroac- 
tive to  January  1,  1956,  or  of  electing  not  to 
be  covered  under  social  security.  Those  who 
entered  service  after  May  28,  1957.  were  re- 
quired to  be  covered.  Some  of  those  who 
were  presently  employed  prior  to  May  28. 
1957,  and  elected  not  to  be  covered  by  social 
security  subsequently  changed  their  election 
either  In  1959  or  in  the  period  from  August 
1961  through  December  1962  when  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act  permitted 
them  to  do  so.  All  these  members  who  ac- 
quired social  security  under  any  of  the  above 
provisions  are  called  "joint  coverage  mem- 
bers." All  not  covered  by  social  security  are 
called  "single  coverage  members." 

Hit.  9650  permits  single  coverage  members 
to  change  their  previous  vote  on  election  of 
social  security  coverage  frc«n  "no"  to  "yes" 
and  thereby  become  "joint  coverage  mem- 
bers." 

The  bin.  by  deleting  "1963"  and  Inserting 
"1966,"  would  merely  set  a  new  date.  Decem- 
ber 31.  1965,  before  which  the  single  coverage 
members  could  make  the  change.  The  social 
security  amendments  In  1961  i>ermltted  them 
to  make  such  a  change  prior  to  December  31, 
1962. 

In  Pennsylvania's  School  Employees'  Re- 
tirement System  approximately  15,000  school 
employees  out  of  a  total  membership  of  ap- 
proximately 130.000  are  "single  coverage 
members." 

In  the  Pennsylvania  State  Employees'  Re- 
tirement System  approximately  5,000  State 
employees  out  of  a  total  membership  of  ^- 
proxlmately  85,000  have  chosen  to  remain 
"single  coverage  membors". 

In  the  third  class  cities  there  is  an  un- 
determined number  who  also  chose  to  be 
single  coverage  members.  This  n\imber  can 
be  determined  only  by  a  survey  of  each  of 
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the  third  claas  cities,  but  the  Pennsylvania 
B\ireau  of  Social  Security  for  Public  Em- 
ployees Is  receiving  communications  from 
such  municipal  employees  Inquiring  whether 
they  can  now  elect  social  security  coverage 

These  single  coverage  members  did  not 
choose  social  security  coverage  for  a  number 
of  reasons: 

1.  They  had  social  security  coverage 
through  other  employment  than  In  the 
schools.  State  or  municipality. 

2.  They  would  become  eligible  for  social 
security  benefits  as  dependent  wives  or  wid- 
ows through  their  husband's  coverage 

3.  They  were  not  sure  of  the  benefits  of 
their  being  covered  by  social  security  be- 
cause of  their  husband's  membership  in  the 
Railroad  Retirement  System. 

4.  They  could  not  acquire  sufficient  quar- 
ters of  coverage  at  the  time  of  establishment 
to  be  eligible  for  a  benefit. 

5.  They  resented  the  reduction  of  public 
employees  retirement  allowances  because  of 
the  offset  established  In  the  Joint  coverage 
plan. 

In  fact,  the  offset  reduction  played  a  sig- 
nificant role  In  the  decisions  of  many  of 
those  who  did  not  elect  social  security  cover- 
age. Under  the  Joint  coverage  plan  when  a 
public  employe  retired  at  an  age  when  he 
could  and  did  receive  social  security  bene- 
fits, his  retirement  allowance  Is  reduced  by 
40  percent  of  the  social  security  benefits  he 
receives.  For  example.  If  his  retirement  al- 
lowance were  $300  and  his  social  security 
benefit  were  $100,  his  retirement  allowance 
would  be  reduced  by  $40  (40  percent  of  $100) 
and  he  would  receive  only  $260  as  his  reduced 
retirement  allowance  together  with  hU  social 
security  benefit  of  $100. 

In  many  cases  there  was  so  Uttle  differ- 
ence between  the  employees  total  retirement 
Income  from  social  security  under  Joint  cov- 


erage In  the  public  employees  retirement 
system  plus  his  retirement  allowance  reduced 
by  the  offset  and  his  total  retirement  in- 
come from  social  security  under  other  cover- 
age (or  as  a  dependent  of  a  covered  spouse) 
plus  his  full  retirement  allowance  without 
offset  that  It  was  not  to  his  financial  advan- 
tage to  elect  social  security  coverage  In  the 
public  employees  retirement  system. 

For  example — a  male  employee  with  a  re- 
tirement allowance  of  $300  per  month  and  a 
social  security  benefit  of  $100  under  Joint 
coverage  In  the  public  employees  retirement 
system  would  have  a  total  retirement  Income 
of  $360:  Reduced  retirement  allowance — 
$260  ($300  minus  40  percent  of  $100)  plus 
$1(X)  social  security  benefit;  $360. 

If  the  same  male  employee  had  social  se- 
curity coverage  through  employment  outside 
of  his  public  employment  which  entitled 
him  to  a  social  security  benefit  of  $50,  his 
total  retirement  Income  would  be  $350.  Un- 
reduced retirement  allowance  of  $300  plus 
his  social  security  benefit  of  $50. 

In  the  above  example  electing  Joint  cov- 
erage would  have  meant  only  an  additional 
$10  per  month.  It  would  take  a  number  of 
years  of  retirement  during  which  he  would 
be  receiving  an  additional  910  per  month  to 
recover  the  additional  social  security  taxes 
he  would  have  to  pay  If  he  elected  social 
security  coverage  under  the  public  employ- 
ees retirement  system. 

Now  legislation  has  been  enacted  In  Penn- 
sylvania which  creates  a  new  class  of  mem- 
bership called  dual  coverage  and  Joint  cover- 
age members  may  elect  to  eliminate  the  off- 
set reduction  In  their  retirement  allowance. 
This  legislation  becomes  effective  on  July  1. 
1964,  and  those  who  so  elect  will,  upon  re- 
tirement, receive  the  full  retirement  allow- 
ance without  offset  reduction  and  the  full 
social  security  benefit  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. 


It  now  becomes  financially  advantageous 
to  virtually  every  single  coverage  member 
to  elect  social  security  coverage.  Without 
the  offset  reduction  the  total  retirement  In- 
come from  public  employees  retirement  and 
social  security  will  be  Increased  so  substan- 
tially that  It  will  be  to  their  advantage  to 
elect  coverage  even  though  they  will  have 
to  pay  the  social  security  taxes  retroactive  to 
January  1,  1956. 

For  example.  In  the  case  of  the  male  em- 
ployee In  the  example  above — If  he  elects 
social  security  coverage  under  the  public 
employees'  retirement  system  his  total  re- 
tirement Income  would  be  $400 — ^unlnduced 
retirement  allowance  of  $300  plus  social  se- 
curity benefit  of  $100 — rather  than  the  $300 
he  would  receive  under  the  previous  Sute 
legislation  This  will  be  $50  per  month 
more  than  the  total  retirement  he  would  re- 
ceive through  his  coverage  outside  his  pub- 
lic employment  of  $350.  At  $50  a  month  In 
additional  beneflU  he  would  recover  the  cost 
of  the  additional  social  security  taxes  In  a 
very  short  period  following  retirement. 

In  addition  every  amendment  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  since  social  security  cover- 
age became  effective  for  public  employees  In 
Pennsylvania  In  1956  has  made  It  Increasing, 
ly  more  advantageous  for  single  coveragt 
members  to  elect  social  security  coverage 
under  the  public  employees  retirement  sys- 
tem. All  these  are  capped  by  the  recent 
Pennsylvania  legislation  permitting  the 
elimination  of  the  offset  reduction. 

H.R.  9650  makes  It  possible  for  "single 
coverage"  public  employees  In  Pennsylvania 
(and  perhaps  other  States)  to  greatly  Im- 
prove their  total  retirement  Income. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Education  Asso- 
ciation supports  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1964 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Prom  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy:  Be- 
ware that  thou  forget  not  the  Lord  thy 
God. 

Almighty  God.  upon  whom  we  lean 
for  strength  and  unto  whom  we  look  for 
hope,  may  we  earnestly  devote  ourselves 
to  the  task  of  bringing  unto  all  mankind 
the  blessing  of  the  more  abundant  life. 
Grant  that,  living  in  an  expanding  uni- 
verse, we  may  find  our  hearts  enlarging 
with  a  greater  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  humanity  and  helping  man  and  na- 
tions cultivate  a  friendly  and  fraternal 
spirit. 

May  we  hasten  the  day  when  human 
relations  at  the  national  and  interna- 
tional levels  shall  be  fraternally  coop- 
erative rather  than  fiercely  competitive. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.     Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nilnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  majority  leader  if  there  has  been 
any  change  in  the  legislative  program 
for  this  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  advised  that  a  rule  has  been 
granted  on  the  bill.  H.R.  9022.  to  amend 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion Act.  to  authorize  the  United  States 
to  participate  in  ?.n  increase  in  the  re- 
sources of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  [Mr.  PathanI. 
states  that  this  is  a  matter  of  some 
urgency.  Therefore  we  are  adding  this 
bill  to  the  program  tomorrow.  It  will 
follow  the  program  already  announced 
for  tomorrow. 

Further,  responding  to  the  gentleman, 
yesterday  we  obtained  permission  to 
have  George  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress read  on  Friday.  This  is  also  added 
to  the  legislative  program  for  the  week. 

Mr  ARENDS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE     PROGRAM      FOR 
BALANCE  OF  THE  WEEK 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to  file 
certain  privileged  reports. 


REINTRODUCTION  OF  POOD  STAMP 
BILL 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  new  food  stamp  bill 
which  is  almost  identical  with  the  bill. 
H.R.  8107.  which  was  recently  tabled  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  on 
a  vote  of  19  to  14.  Several  minor 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  legisla- 
tion. These  changes  were  suggested  by 
several  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  as  perfecting  amendments 
which  would  not  in  any  way  weaken  or 
cripple  the  food  stamp  program.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture.  I  am  in- 
formed, is  agreeable  to  these  changes  in 
the  administration  bill,  and  I  have  con- 
sequently agreed  to  reintroduce  the 
measure  as  a  "clean"  bill. 

One  amendment  makes  it  clear  that 
nothing  in  the  act  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  specify  either  the  wholesale  or  retail 
prices  of  any  food  distributed  under  this 


plan;  another  deals  with  the  avenues  of 
appeal  open  to  retail  food  stores  and 
wholesale  food  concerns  which  the  Sec- 
retary may  seek  to  disqualify  from  fur- 
ther participation  in  the  program — for 
one  thing,  the  store  or  concern  may  ob- 
Uin  judicial  review  of  the  Secretary's 
action  in  any  court  of  record  in  the  State 
having  competent  Jurisdiction.  Another 
amendment  spells  out  a  more  precise 
definition  of  an  emergency  during  which 
surplus  commodities  can  also  be  distrib- 
uted in  an  area  where  the  food  stamp 
plan  is  operating.  It  would  have  to  be 
an  emergency  caused  by  natural  disaster. 
I  believe  that  the  reintroduction  of 
this  legislation  in  the  form  of  a  new  bill 
will  help  to  simplify  the  procedures  In 
having  the  food  stamp  plan  again  con- 
sidered in  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
I  hope  this  time  the  merits  of  the  plan 
will  be  recognized  by  a  clear  majority  of 
the  committee.  I  have  been  hearing 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  about  the 
tabling  of  H.R.  8107— from  citizens  who 
are  deeply  distressed  that  the  bill  might 
not  pass. 

PROPOSED       TRANSFER       OP      AIR 

FORCE'S     ROME     AIR     MATERIEL 

AREA    AT    GRIFFISS    AIR    FORCE 

BASE 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 4  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  by  concurrent  reso- 
lution, memorialized  the  Congress  to  In- 
vestigate whether  or  not  the  proposed 
transfer  of  the  Air  Force's  Important 
Rome  Air  Materiel  Area  at  Grlffiss  Air 
Force  Base,  would  be  in  the  best  defense 
and  economic  Interest  of  the  United 
States. 

Today  I  am  Introducing  a  resolution 
which  would  authorize  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  to  conduct  a  complete 
investigation  of  the  planned  Defense  De- 
partment action.  The  matter  is  not  only 
of  grave  concern  to  the  people  of  New 
York  State,  but  to  all  who  fear  that  the 
fragmentation  and  dispersal  of  person- 
nel and  functions  of  this  vital  ground 
electronics  supply  center  will  result  in 
higher  overall  costs  to  the  taxpayer  and 
will  Impede  the  defense  of  the  United 
States.  Because  of  the  disturbing  Im- 
plications of  the  proposal,  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  are  entitled  to  know 
all  of  the  facts. 


Labor,  which  Is  discussing  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  double  time  over  40  hours,  osten- 
sibly to  help  the  unemployment  problem 
by  discouraging  overtime. 

I  do  not  think  this  Is  the  answer.  In 
talking  to  many  people  affected,  I  think 
the  problem  of  unemployment  involves 
what  we  commonly  know  as  moonlight- 
ing. If  you  Impose  on  management 
double  time  for  overtime,  they  cannot 
stand  It  economically.  If  the  affected 
employee  will  necessarily  then  be  per- 
mitted to  work  only  40  hours,  he  will 
seek  another  type  of  employment  in  an- 
other company,  because  he  has  been 
used  to  the  extra  overtime  pay  and  has 
obligations  to  meet. 

If  we  are  after  a  solution  to  the  real 
problem  having  to  do  with  the  unem- 
ployed, the  suggestion  I  make  Is  that  If 
a  person  Is  limited  to  40  hours  on  one 
job  and  he  then  seeks  further  employ- 
ment in  a  second  company  to  supple- 
ment his  income,  when  he  goes  to  the 
second  company  he  should  not  be  em- 
ployed at  straight  time.  My  suggestion 
is  that  if  he  works  40  hours  for  one  com- 
pany and  goes  to  a  second  company  on 
a  moonlighting  job.  the  second  employer 
be  required  to  pay  this  employee  who 
has  already  worked  40  hours,  time  and  a 
half.  The  second  employer  will  prob- 
ably not  be  anxious  to  pay  time  and  a 
half  to  this  moonlighter,  so  what  will 
he  do?  He  will  turn  to  an  unemployed 
person,  and  he  will  only  be  required  to 
pay  that  unemployed  person  straight 
time.  So  this  will  hit  at  the  crux  of  the 
problem.  He  will  hire  the  unemployed 
person  and  not  the  moonlighter. 

There  may  be  some  F>eople  downtown 
who  may  try  to  refute  this.  But  human 
nature  being  what  it  Is,  I  know  that  this 
suggestion  will  greatly  Improve  the  un- 
employment situation. 

I  think  if  we  can  stop  the  moonlight- 
ing through  this  suggestion  we  can  really 
get  down  to  the  basic  problem  of  unem- 
ployment, so  In  conclusion  my  sugges- 
tion is  that  If  a  man  works  40  hours  and 
then  takes  a  second  Job,  the  second  em- 
ployer will  have  to  pay  him  time  and  a 
half.  If  the  employer  hires  an  unem- 
ployed person  he  pays  him  straight  time 
thus  getting  to  the  roots  of  the  unem- 
ployment problem.  I  predict  that  the 
application  of  double  time  for  over  40 
hours  win  do  nothing  more  than  encour- 
age persons  already  employed  to  take  a 
second  job  and  the  unemployed  will  still 
be  unemployed. 


OVERTIME  PAY 


Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker. 
this  morning  I  appeared  before  the 
House    Committee    on    Education    and 


OUTLET  STORES.  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2300) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Outlet  Stores.  Inc. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE   ON   ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  be 
permitted  to  sit  today  and  tomorrow 
while  the  House  is  in  session  during  gen- 
eral debate,  for  consideration  of  the 
military  construction  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PRIVATE  CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER.    This  Is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.    The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


DR.  AND  MRS.  ABEL  GORFAIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2706) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Abel  Gor- 
faln. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  WAVERLY  WATSON,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2728) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Waverly  Watson, 
Jr. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  P.  MacPHAIL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5145) 
for  the  relief  of  John  P.  MacPhail,  lieu- 
tenant, U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas?  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


CAROLINE  G.  JUNGHANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8878) 
for  the  relief  of  Caroline  G.  Junghans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  limitations  contained  In 
section  33  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act,  as  amended  (50  App.  VS.C.  33).  with 
respect  to  the  filing  of  claims  and  the  In- 
stitution of  suits  for  the  return  of  property 
or  any  Interest  therein  pursuant  to  section 
9  or  32  of  such  Act  (50  App.  U.S.C.  9  or  32). 
Caroline  G.  Junghans,  a  United  States  citi- 
zen residing  In  West  Germany,  may,  within 
six  months  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
file  a  claim  for  the  return  of  certain  prop- 
erty, namely,  her  Interest  under  Item  7  of 
the  will  of  Prltz  Glogauer,  deceased,  the  title 
to  her  Interest  having  been  acquired  by  the 
United  SUtes  under  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act  by  vesting  order  numbered  4907 
of  the  Offlce  of  Allen  Property;  and  that 
claim  shall  be  considered  on  its  merits  in 
accordance  with  the  remaining  provisions  of 
that  Act:  Provided.  That  If  no  such  return 
Is  made  within  a  period  of  sixty  days  after 
the  filing  of  such  claim,  the  said  Caroline  G. 
Junghans  shall  be  entitled,  within  one  year 
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ot  the  expiration  of  such  period,  to  Institute 
suit  pursuant  to  section  9  of  such  Act  (50 
App.  use.  9)  for  the  return  of  such  prop- 
erty. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JESSE  I.  ELLINGTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7757) 
for  the  relief  of  Jesse  I  Ellington. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Jesse 
I.  Ellington  Is  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability 
for  repayment  to  the  United  States  of  the 
sum  of  H.38487,  representing  overpayment 
of  compensation  he  received,  through  ad- 
ministrative error,  as  an  employee  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy.  United  States  Na- 
val Observatory  Time  Service  Substation, 
Richmond.  Florida.  In  the  period  between 
December  29.  1961.  and  June  8.  1963 

Sec.  3  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Jesse  I.  Ellington,  the 
sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld 
from  him  on  account  of  the  overpayment 
referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

Sxc  3.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In   any  s\im   not  exceeding  tl.OOO. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Page  1.  line  4.  strike  "91.384  87"  and  Insert 
"$1,388  10". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOHN  A  PERALTA 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H  R  9615) 
for  the  relief  of  John  A,  Peralta. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  John  A.  Peralta.  of  Bay  Shore.  New  York, 
the  sum  of  $483  13.  In  full  satisfaction  of  all 
his  claims  against  the  United  States  for 
compensation  for  loss  through  theft  on  or 
about  September  21.  1961.  of  personally 
owned  hand  tools  required  for  official  busi- 
ness and  stored  In  Government  quarters  at 
New  York  International  Airport:  Provided, 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  an  agency  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ARCHIE  L.  DICKSON.  JR. 


ELMER  ROYAL  FAY.  SR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (8.  573 >  for 
the  relief  of  Elmer  Royal  Fay.  Sr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  to 
Elmer  Royal  Fay.  Senior,  captain.  United 
States  Army,  retired,  of  Hlllcrest  Heights, 
Maryland,  the  sum  of  $228  68.  In  full  satis- 
faction of  all  his  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  compensation  for  retired  pay  which 
was  withheld  from  him  by  the  United  States 
during  the  period  from  July  I.  1947,  through 
August  11.  1947.  while  the  said  Elmer  Royal 
Pay.  Senior,  was  an  employee  of  the  Bureau 
of  Yards  and  Docks.  Department  of  the  Navy. 
at  Washington.  District  of  Columbia:  Pro- 
vided. That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated In  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GEORGIE  LOU  RADER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1206>  for 
the  relief  of  Oeorgie  Lou  Rader. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  providing  for  the  barring  of 
claims  against  the  United  SUtea".  approved 
October  9.  1940  (M  Stat.  1061).  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Georgle 
Lou  Rader.  of  KnoxvlUe.  Tennessee,  the  sum 
of  $1,440.  representing  the  amount  of  the  six 
months'  death  gratuity  payable  to  her  upon 
the  death  of  her  son.  Second  Lieutenant 
Kenneth  R.  Rader.  who  died  on  March  27. 
1945.  while  serving  In  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  SUtea.  the  said  Oeorgie  Lou 
Rader  having  relied  upon  erroneous  Informa- 
tion from  United  States  Army  personnel  that 
she  might  file  application  for  such  gratuity 
at  any  time:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (8.  1445)  for 
the  relief  of  Archie  L.  Dickson.  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Represenatives  of  the  United  Statu  of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  determine  the  amount  and 
effective  date  of  the  retirement  pay  to  wlilcta 
Archie  L.  Dickson.  Junior,  would  have  been 
entitled  If  ( 1 )  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  In  reviewing  his  case  in 
1945  and  1946  had  found  that  the  said  Archie 
L.  Dlcluon.  Junior,  was.  at  the  time  he  wu 
relieved  from  active  duty  In  1946.  perma- 
nently Incapacitated  for  active  service  and 
that  his  Incapacity  for  active  service  was  the 
result  of  an  incident  of  service  as  a  com- 
missioned officer  in  the  United  States  Air 
Force  Incurred  In  line  of  duty  not  due  to 
his  own  misconduct  and  such  a  finding  had 
been  approved  by  the  President  or  his  dele- 
gate, and  (2)  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  thereupon  had  certified  Archie  L 
Dickson.  Junior.  In  the  grade  of  first  lieu- 
tenant to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
the  receipt  of  retired  pay  under  the  Act  of 
April  3.  1939   (53  SUt.  557:    10  US.C.  3687) 

(b)  Upon  such  determination,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  said 
Archie  L.  Dlcluon.  Junior,  after  deducting 
any  disability  compensation  he  has  received 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration,  retired 
pay  In  such  amount  upon  the  conditions 
which  would  have  been  applicable  If  such 
certification  had  been  made  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  April  3.  1939  (53  Stat.  557;  10  U-8.C. 
3687). 

(c)  From  the  date  of  enactment  of  thli 
Act  It  shall  be  held  and  considered  that 
Archie  L.  Dickson.  Junior,  has  been  retired 
for  physical  disability  and  the  SecreUry  of 
the  Air  Force  la  directed  to  pay  him  retired 
pay  accordingly. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  3:  After  the  word  "That"  In- 
sert "In  accordance  with  the  findings  of  fact 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  In  the 
case  of  Archie  L  Dickson.  Jr.  v.  The  United 
States.  Congressional  No.  4-60.  decided  No- 
vember 7.  1962.". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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MARY  G.  EA8TLAKE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (8.  1518)  for 
the  relief  of  Mary  O.  Eastlake. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
service  of  Mary  O.  Eastlake.  Nurse  Director 
(retired).  Public  Health  Service,  performed 
while  m  the  employ  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  Department  of  the  Interior,  before 
July  1.  1955.  shall  be  deemed  to  be  actite 
service  in  the  Public  Health  Service  for  the 
purpose  of  computing  her  retired  pay  from 
the  Service  as  of  the  date  of  her  retirement 
(December  1.  1962)  :  Provided.  That  the  in- 
crease In  retired  pay  authorized  by  this  Act 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  which  would 
be  payable  as  a  Civil  Service  retirement  an- 
nuity baaed  on  such  service. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ALESSANDRO  A.   R.   CACACE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1488)  for 
the  relief  of  Alessandro  A.  R.  Cacace. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Alessandro  A.  R.  Cacace  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  minor  natural-born 
alien  child  of  Mr.  Hilton  D.  Hall,  a  United 
States  citizen. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


residence  If  she  is  found  to  be  otherwise  ad- 
missible under  the  provisions  of  that  Act: 
Provided,  That  this  exemption  shall  apply 
only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the 
Department  of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  Act :  Provided  further.  That  a  suitable 
and  proper  bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by 
the  Attorney  General,  be  deposited  as  pre- 
scribed by  section  213  of  the  said  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  3.  strike  out  "section  212 
(a)"  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  "section 
212(a)(1)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


PAUL  JAMES  BRANAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5306) 
for  the  relief  of  Paul  James  Branan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
the  minor  child.  Paul  James  Branan.  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural- 
born  alien  child  of  Staff  Sergeant  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  D.  Branan.  citizens  of  the  United 
Slates:  Prortdcd.  That  the  natural  parents 
of  the  said  Paul  James  Branan  shall  not,  by 
virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That.  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  Paul  James 
Branan  may  be  classified  as  an  eligible  or- 
phan within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b) 
(1)(F)  of  the  Act.  upon  approval  of  a  petl- 
Uon  filed  m  his  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  D.  Branan.  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  205(b)  of  the 
Act.  subject  to  all  the  conditions  In  that 
section  relating  to  eligible  orphans". 

The  committee  lunendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


E8TERINA  RICUPERO 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3264) 
for  the  relief  of  Esterina  Ricupero. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212(a) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act. 
Esterina  Ricupero  may  be  Issued  a  visa  and 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names : 

[Roll  No.  34] 

Adair  Dowdy  MalUlard 

Ashbrook  Edmondson  Martin,  Mass. 

Ashmore  Flnnegan  Meader 

Bass  Flynt  Miller.  N.T. 

Battln  Forrester  Montoya 

Bennett.  Mich.  Ooodell  Moss 

Berry  Oray  OBrlen.Ill. 

Blatnlk  Green,  Greg.  O'Konskl 

Bolton.  Orlffln  Pllcher 

Frances  P.  Gubser  Powell 

Broomfleld  Halleck  Price 

Brown.  Calif.  Hanna  Rains 

Brown,  Ohio  Harvey,  Ind.  Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Bruce  Hawkins  Rlehlman 

Buckley  Hoffman  Roberts,  Tex. 

Burkhalter  Holifleld  Roosevelt 

Burleson  Hosmer  Rostenkowskl 

Burton  Hull  Roybal 

Casey  Hutchinson  St.  Onge 

Cederberg  Jones.  Ala.  Short 

Celler  Kastenmeler  Smith,  Calif. 

Chamberlain  Kee  Thomson.  WU. 

collier  Kelly  Tuck 

Colmer  Kluczynskl  Tupper 

Corman  Latta  Udall 

Cramer  Leggett  Wlckersham 

Davis.  Tenn.  Leslnskl  Wldnall 

Dawson  Lindsay  Wilson.  Bob 

Dlggs  Lloyd  Younger 

Dom  Macdonald 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall,  340 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SUSPENDING  REQUIREMENTS  OF 
SECTION  315.  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OF  1934.  DURING  CAMPAIGN 
OF  1964 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  247)  to  suspend  for  the  1964 
campaign  the  equal  opportunity  require- 
ments of  section  315  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  for  legally  qualified 
candidates  for  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice  President,  disagree  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  and  request  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAlCER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  GR(3SS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  This  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  House  some  time  ago  sus- 
pending the  requirements  of  section  315 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  for 
this  presidential  year.  The  Senate 
passed  the  resolution  making  some 
changes  and  we  are  asking  to  go  to  con- 
ference on  the  differences  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Harris, 
Rogers  of  Texas,  Moss.  Rostenkowski, 
KoRNEGAY,  Hm.L,  BENNETT  of  Michigan, 
YotmcER,  Cunningham,  Broyhill  of 
North  Carolina. 


READING  OF  WASHINGTON'S  FARE- 
WELL ADDRESS  ON  FEBRUARY  21 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  a  special 
order  agreed  to  on  February  17,  1964,  the 
Chair  designates  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  IMr.  Matsunaga]  to  read  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address  immediately 
following  the  reading  of  the  Journal  on 
February  21.  1964. 


ACTION  AGAINST  CASTRO'S 
SUPPLIES 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  a  good  sign  for  those  who  believe 
in  getting  rid  of  Castro  in  this  hemi- 
sphere that  the  Department  of  State  has 
just  advised  that  any  aid  given  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  France.  Yugoslavia, 
Spain,  and  Morocco  will  be  terminated 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Pascell-Rog- 
ers  amendment,  section  620(a)  (3)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

This  legislation  provides  that  with  cer- 
tain exceptions  no  funds  available  under 
the  act  shall  be  used  to  furnish  assist- 
ance to  any  country  that  has  not  taken 
appropriate  steps  by  February  14  to  pre- 
vent its  ships  and  aircraft  from  carrying 
any  equipment,  materials,  or  commodi- 
ties to  and  from  Cuba. 

That  the  intent  of  Congress  in  respect 
to  these  countries  that  they  should  re- 
ceive no  aid  is  a  first  step  in  showing  that 
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we  do  mean  business  about  isolating  and 
getting  rid  of  Castro.  A  second  step 
should  be  to  close  our  ports  to  ships  of 
any  nation  which  allows  any  of  its  ships 
to  trade  with  Cuba.  Thirdly,  we  need 
increased  activity  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  with  full  U.S.  backing, 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  isolate 
Cuba  to  eliminate  confciunism's  Castro. 

I  want  to  commend  kssistant  Secretary 
of  State  Thomas  Mann,  for  firming  up 
this  Governments  position  against  Cas- 
tro's suppliers. 


DUAL  COMPENSATION  ACT 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
the  resolution,  House  Resolution  624.  and 
ask  for  Its   immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resoli'ed.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thla 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H  R 
7381)  to  simplify,  modernize,  and  consolidate 
the  laws  relating  to  the  employment  of  ci- 
vilians In  more  than  one  position  and  the 
laws  concerning  the  civilian  employment  of 
retired  members  of  the  uniformed  services, 
and  for  other  purposes  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
the  bin  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  flve-mlnutc  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to 
consider  the  substitute  amendment  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  now  In  the  bill  and  such  sub- 
stitute for  the  purpose  of  amendment  shall 
be  considered  under  the  ttve-mlnute  rule  as 
an  original  bill.  At  the  conclusion  of  such 
consideration  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any 
Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  In  the 
House  on  any  of  the  amendments  adopted 
In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill 
or  committee  substitute  The  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  in- 
structions 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Young  1  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  [Mrs.  St.  accRCCI  and  pend- 
ing that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  shall  require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  624 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  7381. 
a  bill  to  simplify,  modernize,  and  consoli- 
date the  laws  relating  to  the  employment 
of  civilians  in  more  than  one  position  and 
the  laws  concerning  the  civilian  employ- 
ment of  retired  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  resolution  provides  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  general  debate,  making  it  in 
order  to  consider  the  substitute  amend- 
ment now  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill. 

The  general  purposes  of  H.R.  7381  are 
to  aid  the  Federal  Government  in  obtain- 
ing the  best  qualified  people  available  for 
hard-to-flll  civilian  positions:  to  provide 
reasonably  uniform  and  fair  treatment 
for  retired  military  personnel  with  re- 


spect to  their  employment  in  Federal 
civilian  positions:  to  provide  appropriate 
safeguards  so  that  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployment of  retired  military  personnel 
will  not  grant  such  personnel  unfair  ad- 
vantage over  civilian  employees  or  unduly 
hamper  career  opp>ortunities  for  civilian 
employees:  and  to  consolidate  and  sim- 
plify the  present  numerous  and  confus- 
ing statutes  on  dual  compensation  and 
dual  employment  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

This  legislation  is  the  outcome  of  more 
than  8  years  of  intensive  studies  and  dis- 
cussion within  the  executive  branch,  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress, 
and  representatives  of  employee,  vet- 
erans, and  retired  military  personnel  or- 
ganizations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  624. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  makes  in 
order  the  consideration  of  H.R.  7381 
and,  as  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Younc)  said,  this  is  to  sim- 
plify, modernize,  and  consolidate  the  laws 
relating  to  the  employment  of  civilians  in 
more  than  one  position  and  the  laws 
concerning  the  civilian  employment  of 
retired  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  can 
be  safely  said  this  is  very  necessary  and 
corrective  legislation. 

The  general  purposes  of  this  legisla- 
tion are  to  aid  the  Federal  Government 
in  obtaining  the  best  qualified  people 
available  to  fill  civilian  positions:  to  pro- 
vide reasonably  uniform  and  fair  treat- 
ment for  retired  military  personnel  with 
respect  to  their  employment  in  Federal 
civilian  positions;  to  provide  appropriate 
safeguards  so  that  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployment of  retired  military  personnel 
will  not  grant  such  personnel  unfair  ad- 
vantage over  civilian  employees  or  un- 
duly hamper  career  opportunities  for 
civilian  employees:  and  to  consolidate 
and  simplify  the  present  numerous  and 
confusing  statutes  on  dual  compensation 
and  dual  employment  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  far  too  many 
laws.  There  has  been  a  proliferation  in 
this  field.  This  is  quite  natural,  because 
we  go  back  to  the  original  statute,  which 
was  written  in  1894,  and  that  is  a  long 
way  back. 

When  this  particular  law  was  passed. 
$2,500  was  a  fairly  considerable  sum  of 
money.  Members  of  Congress  then  re- 
ceived $5,000  a  year.  This  is  a  thing  to 
be  contemplated  and  digested.  Assist- 
ant Secretaries  of  Cabinet  departments 
were  generally  paid  between  $3,500  and 
$4,500  a  year.  Chief  clerks  of  depart- 
ments and  chiefs  of  major  divisions, 
most  of  whom  would  be  in  the  higher 
grades  of  the  Classification  Act  today, 
were  paid  $2,500  a  year. 

A  retired  major  with  30  years  of  serv- 
ice in  1894  would  have  been  retired  at 
slightly  over  $2,500  a  year.  and.  of  course, 
a  major  in  1894  held  a  higher  relative 
military  rank  than  a  major  of  today. 

For  these  reasons,  if  for  no  others, 
this  whole  statute  had  to  be  gone  over 
with  care  and  revamped.  H.R.  7381 
does  something  that  Is  long  overdue.    It 


passed  the  Rules  Committee  unani- 
mously. I  believe  there  was  very  slight 
objection  to  It  in  the  Committee  on  Port 
Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Brot- 
hillI. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  page  2  of  the  rule  refers  to  the 
recommended  committee  amendment 
which  may  be  considered  as  an  original 
bill.  I  think  this  serves  to  point  out  that 
this  whole  problem  was  to  a  degree  com- 
promised in  our  committee.  It  was  the 
result  of  many  months  of  hard  work;  in 
fact,  many  years  of  consideration.  We 
had  several  days  of  public  hearings.  I 
think  it  Is  a  correct  statement  to  make 
that  this  bill  reflects  areas  that  are  some- 
what complicated  and  confusing.  Yet  we 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  simplify  it 
sufficiently  to  where  the  measure  will  not 
be  controversial,  because  I  believe  that 
this  is  highly  important  legislation.  I 
think  that  we  must  act  on  this  matter 
and  solve  this  problem  right  now. 

In  an  effort  to  arrive  at  this  compro- 
mise, as  found  in  this  bill,  after  holding 
several  days  of  hearings  and  after  dis- 
cussing the  matter  in  executive  session, 
we  formed  a  subcommittee,  an  ad  hoc 
group,  to  go  back  and  meet  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  executive  branch  to  iron 
out  some  of  the  minor  technical  details 
and  arrive  at  some  solution  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  everyone.  This  measure, 
regardless  of  how  complicated  and  con- 
fusing it  was.  was  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Young  1  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  (Mrs.  St.  George  1,  the 
main  purpose,  the  main  objective  of  this 
legislation  is  to  recodify  many  archaic 
statutes  now  on  the  lawbooks.  There  are 
approximately  40  acts  of  Congress  In- 
volved with  this  same  subject,  and  ap- 
proximately 200  separate  rulings  of  the 
Comptroller  General.  This  is  really  a  ri- 
diculous situation  as  It  exists  right  now. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  law  Is  actually 
on  this  particular  subject.  The  first  law 
goes  back  to  1894.  Obviously  that  should 
be  revised  and  brought  up  to  date.  We 
had  another  act  in  1916  and  one  In  1932. 
As  I  have  said,  there  have  been  approxi- 
mately 37  others.  So  It  stands  to  reason 
that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  rewrite 
this  complicated  group  of  laws  so  that 
the  people  downtown  will  know  what  the 
Intentions  of  Congress  are. 

There  are  two  other  situations  that 
need  Immediate  correction.  This  bill 
points  up  the  confusion  that  exists  In  the 
present  situation.  We  have  475  retired 
military  oflBcers.  retired  Reserve  officers, 
who  have  been  told  that  they  have  been 
overpaid  for  the  past  few  years.  They 
are  told  that  they  would  have  to  pay  as 
high  as  $30,000  apiece  as  a  refund  to  the 
Federal  Government  That  Is  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  Introduced  leg- 
islation to  clarify  what  the  Congress  orig- 
inally intended  In  that  respect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Comptroller  General 
was  holding  up  the  enforcement  of  his 
ruling  until  the  end  of  the  next  session. 
Now,  that  we  are  going  to  act  on  the 
measure  at  this  session,  he  has  given 
these  people  additional  time  by  holding 
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UP  the  enforcement  of  his  ruling  until 
April  30  in  order  to  give  the  Congress 
an  opportunity  to  act. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  group 
of  around  870  warrant  officers  who  will 
actually  be  dismissed.  These  are  tem- 
porary or  Reserve  warrant  officers  who 
will  actually  be  taken  off  tne  t  euet  ai  pay- 
roll entirely  if  this  corrective,  clarifying 
legislation  is  not  enacted.  In  fact,  some 
of  these  warrant  officers  will  be  called 
upon,  due  to  an  error  in  interpreting 
the  law  of  the  past  and  by  virtue  of  that 
error,  to  pay  back  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment amounts  in  some  instances  which 
range  as  high  as  $50,000  a  year. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  do  something  now  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date  to  clarify  what  Congress  really 
Intended  in  passing  all  of  these  previous 
dual  compensation  laws.  Actually,  about 
90  percent  of  the  retired  military  people 
who  are  on  the  civilian  payroll  will  not 
be  affected  as  a  result  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  main  purpose  of  the 
legislation,  as  has  been  stated  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs.  St. 
George]  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Young  1,  Is  to  streamline  and  to 
simplify  these  various  laws  which  have 
been  passed.  We  do  plan,  however,  by 
this  proposed  legislation,  to  make  It  pos- 
sible for  the  Federal  Grovernment  to  uti- 
lize more  of  the  experienced  and  well- 
educated  retired  Regular  officers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  correct  by  this 
bill  some  inequities  which  I  think  will 
help  to  strengthen  the  law  and  elim- 
inate some  of  the  abuses  which  we  now 
have.  I  refer  to  the  buddy  system  of 
hiring  and  promoting  retired  military 
personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  and  large,  this  Is  a 
good  bill  and  is  a  sound  bill. 

As  I  said  before,  it  Is  most  essential 
that  we  act  on  it  now. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
gentleman  Is  speaking  of  retired  mili- 
tary personnel.  I  am  a  retired  Reserve 
ofDcer.  Is  the  gentleman  speaking  of 
Regular  officers  and  Reserve  officers 
when  he  speaks  of  mlhtary  personnel  re- 
tiring or  is  he  just  speaking  of  the  Reg- 
ulars? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Primar- 
ily, the  bill  will  only  affect  the  retired 
Regular  officers.  Insofar  as  permitting 
them  to  accept  civilian  Government  jobs. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  no  re- 
strictions on  Reserve  officers  or  retired 
enlisted  men  from  the  standpoint  of  ac- 
cepting civilian  Goverrunent  positions 
and  receiving  their  full  retirement  pay. 

This  bill  makes  no  change  In  that  re- 
spect, other  than,  let  us  say,  eliminat- 
ing some  of  the  veterans'  preference 
rights  whereby  retired  Reserve  officers 
with  20  years  who  can  now  go  In  and 
bump  a  civilian  career  employee  who  had 


only  4  years  of  active  duty  during  war- 
time, is  true  at  the  present  time. 

Again,  the  only  effect  it  has  on  the 
retired  people  Is  to  make  it  a  little  more 
difficult  for  them  to  come  in  and  obtain 
a  civilian  Government  job. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  in  your 
judgment  is  the  bill  adequate  in  its  cov- 
erage when  it  only  covers  one  part  of 
the  military  retired  personnel  and  not 
the  other? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  the  executive 
branch  in  originally  recommending  this 
legislation  did  recommend  that  Reserve 
officers  and  enlisted  men  also  be  covered 
by  a  similar  restriction  or  limitation  from 
the  standpoint  of  receiving  retired  pay, 
which  we  are  now  providing  for  the  Reg- 
ular Army  retired  persormel. 

However,  95  percent  of  the  retired  peo- 
ple are  reservists,  and  there  was  a  storm 
of  opposition  to  that  approach.  There 
did  not  appear  to  be  much  of  an  op- 
portunity of  getting  It  approved. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentle- 
man had  started  to  touch  on  my  next 
question,  and  that  is  this:  When  you 
speak  of  retired  military  personnel,  you 
seem  to  be  speaking  only  of  officers  and 
not  of  enlisted  men.  Does  this  cover 
both  classes,  or  only  officers? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  only 
people  who  are  affected  are  retired  Regu- 
lar officers.  The  retired  enlisted  men  are 
exempt  as  the  result  of  previous  legisla- 
tion. We  merely  confirm  that  approach 
in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  But 
the  gentleman  recommends  the  passage 
of  the  bill  anyway  even  though  there  is 
not  contained  In  the  bill  that  coverage? 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  this  is  the  best  com- 
promise we  could  come  up  with.  Any  bill 
of  the  far-reaching  scope  as  this  one 
cannot  be  perfect  because  there  are  too 
many  people  involved.  However.  I  am 
proud  of  the  job  which  the  committee 
did  in  attacking  this  very  complicated 
problem. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  there  is  an- 
other question  in  my  own  mind  and  that 
Is  this:  There  have  been  various  com- 
ments by  speakers  here  today  with  ref- 
erence to  the  action  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  in 
handling  this  legislation.  They  say  that 
there  has  been  some  little  opposition. 
What  was  the  vote  on  the  bill  when  It 
came  out  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  believe 
the  bill  as  finally  compromised  was  ap- 
proved by  a  vote  of  12  to  1  with  one 
member  voting  "present." 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  How 
many  members  are  on  the  committee? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Twenty- 
five  members  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  There 
were  12  members  not  voting? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  can- 
not answer  for  those.  I  say  the  com- 
mittee seemed  to  be  in  harmony  on  a 
very  complicated  problem. 


Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
gentleman  does  not  think  there  Is  any 
discrimination  as  between  classes  and 
groups  so  that  we  might  be  rendering  an 
injustice  here  by  voting  these  extra  rules 
on  an  already  confusing  situation? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  This  bill 
does  not  create  inequities.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  eliminates  some  inequities 
which  exist  at  the  present  time.  This  is 
a  step  forward.  There  will  remain  cer- 
tain inequities  if  we  consider  retired  of- 
ficers and  Reserve  officers  to  be  treated 
alike.  Some  of  us  feel  that  there  is  a 
distinction.  The  administration  felt 
they  all  should  be  treated  alike.  They 
are  not  being  treated  alike  now,  and  this 
bill  does  not  treat  them  all  alike. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


IN  THE  coMMrrm  or  the  whole 
Mr.    MORRISON.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  7381)  to  simplify, 
modernize,  and  consolidate  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  employment  of  civilians  in 
more  than  one  position  and  the  laws 
concerning  the  civilian  employment  of 
retired  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  blU.  HJl.  7381.  with  the 
gentleman  from  Florida   [Mr.  Pepper] 
in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  general  purpose  of 
H.R.  7381  Is  to  establish.  In  a  single 
statute,  a  firm  policy  with  respect  to 
dual  compensation  and  dual  employ- 
ment in  Federal  civilian  positions  which 
win  best  serve  the  Interests  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  public  and  which  will 
be  fair,  workable,  and  reasonably  uni- 
form In  Its  application  throughout  the 
Government  and  among  all  categories  of 
Federal  personnel. 

This  Is  truly  a  committee  bill,  worked 
out  with  the  greatest  care  and  diligence 
by  the  members  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  In  order  to  Im- 
plement an  official  administration  pro- 
posal submitted  by  the  UJ5.  Civil  Service 
Commission.  Enactment  of  H.R.  7381 
will  accomplish  these  five  major  objec- 
tives. • 

It  will  materially  facilitate  the  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  personnel  with 
unusual  or  unique  qualifications  for 
"hapd-to-fUl"  civilian  positions. 

It  will  guarantee  fair  and  reasonable 
uniform  treatment  for  all  classes  of  re- 
tired military  personnel  with  respect  to 
their  emplojrment  in  Federal  civilian 
positions. 

It  will  provide  appropriate  safeguards 
against  any  preferential  treatment  as 
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between  retired  military  personnel  and 
career  civilian  employees  In  respect  to 
Federal  civilian  employment. 

It  will  protect  career  advancement  op- 
portunities for  civilian  employees  by  pre- 
venting any  unfair  preference  to  retired 
military  personnel. 

And  It  will  consolidate  and  simplify 
present  numerous,  confusing,  and  in 
many  cases  conflicting,  statutes  on  dual 
compensation  and  dual  employment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members 
to  grant  favorable  consideration  of  H.R. 
7381  with  the  amendment  recommended 
by  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross  1. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret 
that  when  this  bill  was  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice we  were  deeply  involved  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  foreign  giveaway  bill 
in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  It 
was  not  possible  for  me  to  be  able  to  at- 
tend the  hearings  or  the  markup  of  the 
bill.  Therefore.  I  pose  as  no  expert  on 
this  legislation  but  I  do  have  some  defi- 
nite Ideas  concerning  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  stated  purpose  of 
H.R.  7381  is  to  simplify,  modernize,  and 
consolidate  laws  relating  to  the  employ- 
ment of  civilians  working  for  the  Federal 
Government  who  are  also  on  retired  pay 
from  the  military  services.  H.R.  7381 
also  opens  the  Government's  employment 
doors,  with  certain  restrictions,  to  allow 
nondisabled  Regular  officers,  who  are  re- 
tired, to  start  a  new  civilian  career. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately 
450.000  officers  and  enlisted  personnel 
will  have  retired  from  active  duty  be- 
tween 1963-70.  Of  this  450  000.  less  than 
10  percent,  or  about  42.000.  will  be  non- 
disabled  Regular  officers.  Nondisabled 
Regular  officers  are  today  restricted  from 
drawing  retired  pay  and  holding  a  full- 
time  Government  job  The  other  90  per- 
cent— disabled  Regular  officers.  Reserve 
officers,  and  all  enlisted  men — may  now 
retire  and  draw  both  their  retired  pay 
and  full  pay  in  Government  Jobs. 

Chairman  Macy.  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  advanced  this  legislation  as 
necessary  to  provide  the  Government 
with  much  needed  talent  that  he  says 
is  now  being  lost  through  legal  restric- 
tions. The  statistics,  as  I  have  indicated, 
reveal  that  only  about  10  percent  of  re- 
tired military  personnel  Is  restricted  in 
the  holding  of  Government  civilian  Jobs. 

If  the  losing  of  know-how  is  so  great 
then  we  should  question  military  retire- 
ment policies  and  laws.  It  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  a  40-year-old. 
well-trained  military  electronic  expert, 
representing  an  investment  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
should  be  permitted  to  retire  at  the 
height  of  his  ability.  We  are  supposed 
to  have  a  pushbutton  war  concept  today, 
but  some  of  our  retirement  policies  re- 
flect the  era  of  the  horse  cavalry. 

Given  as  another  reason  for  this  pro- 
p>osed  legislation  is  the  "buddy  system'" 
of  employment.  Some  3  years  ago,  the 
Manpower  Utilization  Subcommittee 
made  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  methods 
by  which  some  military  personnel  were 


retired  and  immediately  hired  as  career 
civilian  employees. 

Time  and  again  our  subcommittee 
found  that  a  job  was  being  especially 
written  to  fit  a  particular  military  person 
who  wsis  retiring.  Time  and  again  we 
found  instances  of  jobs  being  held  open 
pending  the  retirement  of  a  particular 
friend.  In  the  course  of  our  investiga- 
tion the  term  "quickie  appointment"  was 
coined  by  the  members  and  the  press. 
We  found  instances  where  jobs  were  con- 
veniently changed  from  military  to 
civilian.  The  serviceman  retired  one  day 
and  came  back  the  next  to  the  same  desk 
as  a  civilian.  Incidentally,  the  Govern- 
ment found  itself  paying  considerably 
more  for  the  same  work. 

Recent  examples  of  the  buddy  system 
in  o{)eratlon  In  the  military  departments: 

CASS    (A) 

A  lieutenant  colonel,  specialized  in 
chemistry,  retired  as  a  Reserve  officer 
after  20  years  service  on  December  21, 
1963,  from  an  Army  activity  in  Mary- 
land and  then  during  the  first  week  in 
January  1964.  was  hired  by  the  Army  to 
work  at  the  Pentagon  as  a  housing  officer 
at  grade  OS-U.  He  was  not  hired  from 
a  register  since  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission did  not  have  a  register  for  hous- 
ing officers.  The  Army  claims  that  they 
could  not  find  housing  officers  and  they 
had  to  resort  to  the  hiring  of  this  chem- 
istry engineer  There  must  be  hundreds 
of  GS-9  career  civilians  in  the  Army, 
with  the  necessary  background,  that 
were  ready  and  available  for  such  a  pro- 
motion. 

CA8X  (B) 

An  Air  Force  major  was  retired  on  Au- 
gust 30,  1963,  at  the  Mlnot  Air  Force 
Base  and  then  accepted  an  assignment 
as  a  contracting  officer  on  September  4. 
1963,  at  Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  S.  Dak. 

CASK   (C) 

A  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Air  Force 
retired  on  March  31,  1963.  with  24  years 
service  as  a  Reserve  officer  and  on  July 
5.  1963.  became  chief  of  an  operations 
section  at  a  GS-14  salary  at  another  base 
in  Ohio. 

CASS   (O) 

An  Army  colonel  on  special  assignment 
to  NASA  at  Huntsvllle,  Ala.,  retired  from 
active  duty  on  October  30,  1963.  and  on 
November  1,  continued  the  Job  as  a  civil- 
Ian  for  NASA. 

As  a  resiilt  of  the  efforts  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  Defense  Department  is- 
sued what  is  known  as  the  GUpatric 
memo  which  supposedly  put  the  brakes 
on  "quickie  appointments.  "  The  Gil- 
patric  memo,  still  in  effect,  says  that  a 
person  retiring  from  a  particular  activity 
cannot  be  appointed  to  a  civilian  job  in 
that  activity  within  6  months.  The 
trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  "buddy 
system"  crosses  geographic  lines  as  well 
as  service  lines.  Within  the  last  few 
months  the  subcommittee  has  learned 
of  many  instances  wherein  servicemen 
retired  at  one  activity  and  within  a  few 
weeks  or  days  went  to  work  as  a  civilian 
at  another  activity. 

H.R.  7381  is  designed  to  prohibit  this 
practice  and  the  "buddy  system"  within 
the  Defense  Department,  but  unless 
there  is  an  extensive  cooling  off  period 


throughout  the  entire  Government-— be- 
tween  the  time  a  serviceman  retires  and 
he  enters  upon  a  civilian  job  in  Govern- 
ment— the  abuses  that  exist  are  not 
likely  to  be  eliminated. 

Veterans  preference  has  often  been 
raised  by  career  civilians  as  a  sore  spot 
resulting  from  the  hiring  of  retired  mili- 
tary personnel.  Under  existing  legisla- 
tion a  retired  military  man,  with,  for 
example,  20  years  of  service,  can  go  to 
work  for  the  Goverrmient  as  a  civilian 
and  at  the  end  of  2  years  will  have  22 
years  of  Govermnent  service  which  be- 
comes Invaluable  In  the  case  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  force.  The  subcommittee  has 
found  Instances  of  veterans  of  World 
War  II.  with  some  4  years  of  war  service 
and  15  years  of  career  civilian  service  in 
the  Government,  being  bimiped  by  a 
retired  serviceman  who  actually  has  less 
than  4  years  of  career  civilian  service  but 
20  years  as  a  professional  in  the  military 
service.  To  the  credit  of  the  proposed 
bill,  it  would  eliminate  all  military 
credits  except  those  gained  in  time 
of  W8U-.  I  understand  that  the  American 
Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and 
other  service  organizations  support  this 
provision. 

Again  it  Is  claimed  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  to  correct  what  is  de- 
scribed as  unfairness  and  confusion  aris- 
ing from  a  situation  involving  475  re- 
tired Reserve  officers  and  an  unknown 
number  of  warrant  officers  who  have 
been  found  by  the  Comptroller  General 
to  have  received  Illegal  dual  compensa- 
tion as  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Paul, 
testifying  before  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  last  July, 
stated  that  the  liability  of  some  of  these 
officers  would  be  as  much  as  $30,000 
each. 

Comptroller  General  Campbell  has 
withheld  action  to  force  collection  for 
these  Illegal  collections  pending  action 
on  dual  compensation  by  Congress.  Sub- 
sections (g)  and  (h)  of  section  202  of 
this  bill  would  provide  relief  for  these 
officers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  Is  sadly  defec- 
tive In  many  respects.  No  reduction  in 
retirement  pay  is  provided  for  enlisted 
men  and  Reserve  officers  who  are  given 
civilian  employment  in  Govenunent.  It 
does  reduce  the  retirement  of  a  Regular 
officer  to  $2,000.  plus  one-half  the  re- 
mainder. 

The  question  Is:  "Why  continue  to  dis- 
criminate between  Regular  and  Reserve 
officers?"  One  of  the  original  purposes 
was  to  eliminate  discrimination  between 
these  categories  of  service  personnel  but 
the  bill  continues  to  discriminate. 

But  the  worst  defect  Is  that  no  cell- 
ing Is  Imposed  upon  approximately  90 
percent  of  these  retirees.  Look  at  the 
ceilings  imposed  upon  those  who  are  try- 
ing to  live  under  social  security  at  an 
average  of  $76.81  per  month,  with  a  limi- 
tation of  $1,200  a  year  upon  earnings.  If 
a  beneficiary  of  social  security  earns  be- 
tween $1,200  and  $1,700  a  year  there  is 
a  deduction  of  $250,  and  if  the  earning  is 
more  than  $1,700  a  year  there  is  a  dollar 
for  dollar  deduction.  And  what  of  the 
limitation  upon  the  widow  of  a  war  vet- 
eran? 
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Congress  wisely  set  up  a  retirement  sys- 
tem for  military  personnel  to  which  the 
servicemen  makes  no  contribution  what- 
gver.  The  costs  of  that  retirement  sys- 
tem are  now  approximately  $1.4  billion 
a  year  and  steadily  increasing.  Who  will 
pay  the  bills  If  civilians  are  to  be  denied 
employment  in  favor  of  dual  compensa- 
tion for  retired  members  of  the  military? 

I  have  no  desire  to  work  a  hardship 
upon  any  retired  military  personnel  but 
I  predict  the  day  will  come  when  Con- 
gress will  be  called  upon  to  take  drastic 
acUon  in  this  regard.  This  bill  falls  far 
short  of  meeting  the  situation  that  exists. 
It  should  be  reconunltted  to  the  com- 
mittee for  further  study  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  bill  that  will  at  least  eliminate 
the  abuses  that  exist  rather  than  con- 
done them  as  this  legislation  does. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league    from     North     Carolina      [Mr. 

HENDERSON  1. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  has  been  no  disagreement  that  ex- 
isting laws  controlling  civilian  employ- 
ment of  retired  military  personnel  and 
the  laws  controlling  dual  employment  of 
civilians  are  obsolete,  unfair,  confusing, 
and  difficult  to  administer.  The  record 
is  full  of  cases  of  inadvertent  hardship 
and  injustice  resulting  solely  from  the 
erroneous  interpretation  of  the  laws. 

The  unfairness  is  readily  apparent  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  there  are  now  so 
many  statutory  and  judicial  exceptions 
to  the  dual  employment  prohibition  of 
the  act  of  July  31,  1894.  that  the  pro- 
hibition now  applies  only  to  one  category 
of  retired  military  personnel— retired 
Regular  officers.  The  prohibition  no 
longer  apphes  to  enlisted  men  or  to  Re- 
serve officers  as  it  did  when  the  law  was 
enacted  in  1894. 

In  the  case  of  those  retired  military 
personnel  who  may  be  employed,  some 
are  subject  to  the  $10,000  limitation  on 
the  receipt  of  combined  civilian  salary 
and  retired  pay  imposed  by  section  212 
of  the  act  of  June  30,  1932.  Others  can 
be  employed  and  receive  their  full  ci- 
vilian pay  and  their  full  retired  pay. 
This  confusion  arises  by  reason  of  the 
40  or  more  statutory  exceptions  and 
amendments  that  have  been  enacted  to 
the  basic  1894  and  1932  acts. 

As  a  further  complication,  it  quite 
frequently  is  difficult  to  determine  which 
military  category  a  particular  individual 
is  in.  thus  leading  to  another  Comptrol- 
ler General  decision.  Each  year  numer- 
ous private  bills  are  introduced  to  re- 
lieve employees  of  overpayments  of 
military  retired  pay  or  civilian  salary  re- 
sulting from  these  understandable  errors 
In  interpretation  and  the  dozens  of  ju- 
dicial and  Comptroller  General  decisions. 
There  have  been  so  many  reversals  of 
the  decisions  that  no  one  is  quite  sure 
which  decision  represents  the  current  in- 
terpretation of  the  law. 

The  obsolete  nature  of  the  dual  em- 
ployment and  dual  compensation  laws 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  one  law  en- 
acted in  1894  was  intended  originally  as 
a  limitation  on  the  combined  pension 
and  salary.  It  now  serves  to  bar  ab- 
solutely retired  Regular  officers  from 
nearly  all  Goverrunent  employment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  principal  purpose 
of  the  reported  bill  is  to  consolidate  and 
to  simplify  the  present  numerous  and 
confusing  statutes  In  dual  compensation 
and  dual  employment  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  summarize  the 
major  features  of  H.R.  7381.  as  reported 
with  a  proposed  amendment.  The  re- 
ported bill  will  repeal  all  of  the  confusing 
provisions  on  dual  compensation  and 
dual  employment.  The  new  provisions 
win  provide  two  limitations  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  dual  compensation. 

The  first  will  be  found  In  section  201 
of  the  bill,  which  prescribes  a  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  retired  pay  that  an  of- 
ficer of  a  Regular  component  of  the  uni- 
formed services  may  receive  while  he  Is 
employed  as  a  civilian  employee. 
*  The  second  will  be  found  In  section  301 
and  win  limit  civilian  employees  to  com- 
pensation equivalent  to  compensation  of 
one  full-time  job  or,  In  the  case  of  part- 
time  civilian  employees,  to  compensation 
for  a  combination  of  part-time  positions 
equaling  the  compensation  of  one  full- 
time  position. 

We  provide  relief  In  subsection  (g)  and 
(h)  of  section  201  for  the  475  retired  Re- 
serve officers  and  at  least  870  warrant  of- 
ficers who  have  received  overpayments 
because  of  the  erroneous  application  of 
these  confusing  statutes.  A  full  explana- 
tion of  these  csises  Is  contained  In  the 
hearings,  starting  at  the  bottom  of 
page  78. 

Appropriate  safeguards  are  established 
under  sections  204  and  205  to  assure  that 
consideration  of  retired  military  person- 
nel for  civilian  positions  is  accomplished 
on  an  equitable  competitive  basis  and  to 
require  a  strict  compliance  In  spirit  and 
in  procedure  with  the  fundamental  merit 
system  principle  of  open  Job  competition. 
These  sections  are  Intended  to  do  away 
with  the  so-called  "buddy"  system  under 
which  a  position  Is  created  or  held  open 
at  a  military  installation  for  a  buddy 
about  to  retire  from  the  military  service. 
This  undesirable  practice  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  procedures  to  safeguard 
the  merit  system  were  set  forth  In  memo- 
randums issued  by  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  Roswell  GUpatric.  Section 
204  Includes  provisions  embodying  the 
essence  of  the  GUpatric  policy. 

Section  202  of  the  reported  blU  pro- 
vides a  more  equitable  method  for  the  ca- 
reer clvUlan  employee  to  compete  with 
the  military  retiree  who  holds  a  civilian 
position  whenever  an  agency  Is  forced  to 
undergo  a  reduction  in  force.  Under 
existing  law,  the  mUitary  retiree  gener- 
aUy  has  two  advantages.  He  Is  entitled 
to  top  priority  If  he  has  veterans'  prefer- 
ence and  Is  entitled  to  count  his  mlUtary 
service  for  length  of  service  retention 
points  In  connection  with  the  reduction 
in  force. 

Under  section  202,  the  mUltary  retiree 
will  be  placed  In  a  top  category  position 
on  the  basis  of  his  veterans'  preference 
only  If  his  retirement  Is  based  on  certain 
types  of  dlsabUlty,  or  If  his  mUitary  serv- 
ice does  not  Include  20  or  more  years  of 
fuU-tlme  active  service.  There  are  In- 
cluded, of  course,  adequate  savings  pro- 


visions for  those  military  retirees  who 
are  now  employed  In  clvUian  positions. 
The  military  retiree  wUl  be  entitled  to 
credit  his  mlUtary  service  for  reduction- 
In -force  purposes  only  for  the  length  of 
time  In  active  service  during  any  war  or 
In  any  campaign  or  expedition.  If  he 
has  retired  for  certain  types  of  disabUlty, 
he  wiU  be  authorized  to  coimt  aU  of  his 
mUltary  service.  Here  again,  we  also  in- 
cluded suiequate  savings  provisions  for 
those  who  are  now  employed  in  a  civilian 
position. 

Section  203  contains  one  additional 
feature  which  wUl  provide  a  more  equita- 
ble method  for  military  retirees  who  are 
employed  In  civilian  positions  to  count 
their  mUltary  service  for  leave  accrual 
purposes.  Here  again,  they  wiU  be  per- 
mitted to  count  only  mUltary  service  per- 
formed In  the  Armed  Forces  during  any 
war  or  In  any  campaign  or.  in  the  case  of 
retirement  for  certain  types  of  disabUity. 
they  may  count  aU  of  their  mUltary  serv- 
ice. This  benefit  also  hsis  an  appropri- 
ate savings  clause.  Under  existing  law 
aU  miUtary  service  is  counted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recognize  that  these 
provisions  stUl  are  not  acceptable  to 
everyone.  The  reported  bUl  Is  a  com- 
promise. I  beUeve  It  embodies  the  b6st 
of  the  recommendations  and  Is  the  most 
fair  and  workable  approach  which  most 
nearly  meets  the  needs  of  the  public  In- 
terest and  the  Interest  of  the  veterans, 
the  mUltary  retirees,  and  the  career 
civUlan  employees. 

H.R.  7381  was  Initiated  on  the  bsisis 
of  an  official  recommendation  of  the  U.S. 
CivU  Service  Commission,  foUowlng 
more  than  8  years  of  Intensive  study  and 
discussion  within  the  executive  branch, 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress, 
and  the  various  organizations  of  clvUlan 
employees,  veterans,  and  retired  military 
personnel. 

The  ClvU  Service  Commission  recom- 
mended that  mUltary  retirees,  whether 
officers  or  enlisted  men,  RegiUar  or  Re- 
serve, be  treated  uniformly  in  establish- 
ing eliglbUlty  for  Federal  clvUlan  em- 
ployment and  in  applying  the  compensa- 
tion limitations. 

The  reported  bUl  adopts  this  recom- 
mendation in  part  by  repeaUng  the  1894 
statutory  provision  and  the  various 
amendments  which  together  prohibited 
uniform  treatment  in  eUgibUlty  for  em- 
ployment, so  that  hereafter  there  wiU  be 
uniformity  In  ellgibUity  for  employment. 
The  committee  did  not  agree  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  administration  to 
subject  enlisted  men  and  reservists  who 
with  few  exceptions  now  are  not  sub- 
ject to  any  dual  compensation  limitation, 
to  a  requirement  for  reduction  in  retire- 
ment pay  when  employed  in  a  civilian 
position. 

As  I  have  stated,  section  201  of  the 
amendment  requires  a  reduction  In  re- 
tirement pay  orUy  for  RegiUar  officers 
who  for  the  first  time  wUl  be  able  to  com- 
pete for  Federal  civUian  employment. 

The  committee  rejected  as  unwar- 
ranted, at  the  present  time,  the  CivU 
Service  Commission  recommendation  to 
limit  the  veterans'  preference  status 
granted  by  section  2  of  the  Veterans' 
Preference  Act  of  1944,  or  to  change  the 
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method  of  crediting  military  service  for 
civil  service  retirement  purposes. 

Sections  202  and  203  of  the  reported 
bin  adopt  the  Commission  recommenda- 
tion, in  a  modified  form,  to  restrict  the 
use  of  veterans"  preference  and  the 
counting  of  military  service  for  reduc- 
tion in  force  purposes,  and  the  countinR 
of  military  service  for  annual  leave  pur- 
poses. 

Another  major  objective  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  provide  a  means  to  aid  the 
Federal  Government  in  obtaining  the 
best  qualified  people  available  for  hard- 
to-flll  positions.  The  bill  provides  rea- 
sonably uniform  and  fair  treatment  for 
retired  military  personnel  attempting  to 
obtain  employment  In  Federal  civilian 
positions.  It  provides,  in  sections  204 
and  205.  appropriate  safeguards  so  that 
Federal  civilian  employment  of  retired 
military  personnel  will  not  place  the  mil- 
itary retirees  in  an  unfair  advantage 
over  career  civilian  employees  or  unduly 
hamper  career  opportunities  for  civilian 
employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  reason  the  ex- 
isting laws  governing  dual  employment 
and  dual  compensation  are  harmful  is 
that  in  prohibiting  the  employment  of 
retired  Regular  officers,  they  deprive  the 
Govenunent  of  the  services  of  certain 
highly  trained  retired  military  person- 
nel whose  technical  skilb.  often  acquired 
at  Government  expense,  are  In  short  sup- 
ply and  are  needed  in  Federal  agencies. 
During  our  hearings  we  were  advised 
that  some  22  critically  skilled  categories 
are  listed  as  hard-to-flll  categories  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.    The  num- 
ber of  civilian  «nployees  in  those  cate- 
gories  is   approximately   24.000.     As  of 
December  31.  1962.  there  were  1.055  va- 
cancies in  these  hard-to-flll  categories  in 
the  Department  of  Defense.    It  is  esti- 
mated that  unless  there  is  a  change  in 
the  present  law  to  permit  the  utilization 
of  retired  officers  of  a  Regular  compo- 
nent, there  will  be  approximately  4.000  to 
6.000  Regular  officers  in  each  fiscal  year 
through  fiscal  year  1970  who  will  be  pre- 
cluded from  competing  for  Federal  civil- 
ian employment.    A  considerable  number 
of  these  officers  have  worked  on  pro- 
grams and  projects  requiring  skills  and 
knowledge    while   on   active   duty   that 
qualify  them  for  the  hard-to-flll  posi- 
tions.    A    complete    discussion    of    this 
problem  and  a  listing  of  the  categories 
may  be  found  on  page  80  and  page  90  of 
the  hearings.    An  almost  identical  situa- 
tion exists  in  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  which  Is  de- 
scribed starting  on  page  125  of  the  hear- 
ings.   The  reported  bill  will  permit  the 
Government  to  utilize  the  needed  skills 
of  this  group  of  military  retirees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  Indicated,  the 
reported  bill  is  a  compromise  I  believe 
it  represents  a  good  compromise,  rea- 
sonable and  fair  to  all  as  compared  with 
the  difficult  and  confusing  state  of  the 
existing  law.  The  situation  needs  to  be 
corrected  now. 

I  urge  your  favorable  consideration  of 
the  reported  bill 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
3rleld  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Johamsxn]. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  time  this  bill  was  reported  out  of  the 


committee  I  voted  to  report  It  out  but  I 
did  so  with  a  minimum  of  enthusiasm. 
At  the  same  time.  I  slated  that  I  re- 
served the  right  to  oppose  the  bill  on  the 
floor  if  after  further  study  it  seemed  to 
me  that  was  Justified. 

I  have  two  major  observations  to  make 
about  the  bill.  I  do  have  definitely 
mixed  feelings  about  it.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hendkrson  1 . 
has  done  a  prodigious  amount  of  work. 
I  do  not  discount  the  job  that  has  been 
done.  I  do  think  there  are  some  im- 
portant things  in  the  bill  that  should  be 
accomplished,  that  are  desirable  and 
needed. 

My  main  objection,  and  the  reason  I 
shall  support  a  motion  to  recommit,  and 
the  reason  why  I  am  going  to  be  com- 
pletely unenthusiastlc  if  I  do  vote  for 
the  bill  in  the  event  the  recommittal  mo- 
tion fails,  goes  to  two  points.  In  the 
first  place,  this  bill  does  not  cut  the  Gor- 
dlan  knot  of  the  real  problem  of  dual 
compensation.  I  am  advised  by  the 
committee  staff  a  survey  shows  there  Is 
no  government  other  than  the  United 
States  that  provides  for  this  sort  of  a 
situation.  In  which  retirees  drawing  re- 
tirement pay  from  the  Government  can 
secure  employment  in  the  Government 
and  draw  full  compensation  simulta- 
neously with  the  drawiry?  of  retirement 
pay. 

I  also  understand  a  survey  provides  no 
evidence  that  this  practice  is  carried 
out  by  private  enterprise  and  industry  in 
this  country.  With  the  kind  of  national 
debt  we  have,  with  the  kind  of  deficit  we 
are  having,  and  with  the  kind  of  taxes 
the  people  will  still  have  to  pay.  even  If 
the  $11  billion  tax  reduction  bill  passes. 
I  know  there  are  a  great  many  American 
people  who  Just  do  not  see  any  sense, 
equity,  or  Justice  whatever  in  the  ability 
of  retirees  of  the  military— and  I  am  for 
the  military — drawing  full  or  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  their  retirement  pay.  then 
receiving  full  compensation  on  the  Job. 
This  particular  problem  has  not  been 
met.  In  fact.  It  is  aggravated  in  the 
sense  if  we  permit  the  $2,000  maximum 
income  of  a  retiree  and  superimpose  upon 
that  the  pay  for  Federal  employment,  we 
are  liberalizing  that  so  far  as  the  retired 
Regular  Army  officers  are  concerned. 
This  bill,  of  course,  does  nothing  at  all 
about  the  Reserve  retired  officers.  The 
lid  is  off  there.  So.  at  best  it  is  a  lib- 
eralization and  at  its  worst  it  is  no  effort 
at  all  to  cut  the  Gordlam  knot. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  this 
bill  Is  rank  in  Its  discrimination.  I  re- 
call a  week  before  last  and  last  week 
there  were  a  great  many  tears  shed  and 
a  great  deal  of  blood  shed  on  the  floor 
over  the  evils  of  discrimination.  Here, 
you  have  built-in  discrimination  within 
the  military  because  you  have  one  set  of 
rules  with  regard  to  the  retired  Regular 
Army  officers  with  a  $2,000  limitation  on 
retirement  pay.  if  they  are  employed  by 
the  Government  subsequent  to  retire- 
ment. You  have  no  such  restriction 
whatever  on  the  retired  Reserve  officers 
who  are  employed.  That  Is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  story  of  rank  and  Inexcusable 
discrimination 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross!   pointed  out  the  discrimination 


as  between  this  procedure  and  that  ap. 
plied  to  very  low  retirement  income  o( 
beneficiaries  of  the  social  security  sys- 
tem. 

I  want  to  point  out  a  further  area  of 
discrimination.  I  refer  to  the  career  dvU 
service  employee  retiree.  If  he  returns 
to  work  for  the  Federal  Oovermnent 
after  retirement  his  pay  for  this  job  is 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  pensioa 
For  example,  a  man  retires  from  the 
Federal  Government  with  a  retired 
amount  of  $6,000.  He  then  takes  a  job 
as  a  consultant  for  $13,000  a  year.  The 
$6,000  retirement  is  deducted  from  the 
$13,000,  and  he  Is  paid  In  salary  only  the 
difference  of  $7,000.  There  is  a  major 
area  of  discrimination  which  this  bill  not 
only  does  not  correct  but  in  certain 
respects  aggravates. 

On  this  basis  and  because  of  these 
considerations  I  shall  vote  for  recom- 
mittal and  quite  possibly  against  flntl 
passage. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  BeckworthI. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  was  an  amendment  adopted  to  thla 
bill  by  our  committee  10  to  5.  A  short 
time  thereafter  Mr.  Macy  appeared  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  and  said  about  the 
amendment  that  he  would  rather  see  no 
bill  at  all  than  to  see  the  bill  with  the 
amendment. 

What  does  this  amendment  do?  Ac- 
cording to  the  committee  report  on  page 
11.  referring  to  sections  204  and  205.  this 
Is  what  the  amendment  does: 

These  sectlona  are  Intended  to  do  away 
with  the  so-called  buddy  system  under  which 
a  position  U  created  or  held  open  at  a  mUl- 
tary  installation  for  a  buddy  about  to  retire 
from  the  military  service. 

That  Is  In  the  report.  Then  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the 
Honorable  John  Macy.  says  to  the  com- 
mittee in  the  Senate  that  he  had  rather 
see  no  bill  at  all  than  see  the  bill  with 
that  amendment  In  It. 

The  amendment  also  states  that  30 
days'  notice  shall  be  given  when  a  job 
Is  open  and  that  an  assembled  examina- 
tion. Including  written  tests,  oral  Inter- 
views, and  security  investigation,  where 
practicable,  should  be  given. 

I  say  again  the  Members  of  this  body 
should  be  mighty  cautious  about  the 
Civil  Service  Commission's  taking  a  po- 
sition against  an  amendment  providing 
that  there  should  be  no  buddy  system  in 
filling  these  Jobs  which  become  vacant 

I  include  a  copy  of  a  bill  at  this  point 
which  I  Introduced  December  10,  1963. 
It  Is  similar  to  the  amendment  to  which 
I  refer. 

HJl.  JK07 
A  bill  to  establish  certain  requirements  with 
respect  to  notice  and  examinations  in  con- 
nection with  appointments  to  positions  in 
the  competitive  civil  service 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  a 
person  shall  not  be  appointed  to  any  civilian 
offlce  In  the  competitive  civil  service  unle» 
( 1 )  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commla- 
slon  shall  have  given  prior  public  notice  o* 
the  fact  that  a  vacancy  exists  In  such  ofllcs 
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ind  of  the  fact  that  an  assembled  examlna- 
^n  (including  written  tests,  oral  Interviews, 
ind  security  Investigation),  where  practl- 
ctble.  or  a  combination  of  an  assembled  or 
noDSSsembled  examination,  where  practi- 
cable, open  to  all  persons.  Is  to  be  given  at  a 
ipeclflc  time  and  place,  but  not  before  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  such  notice  Is 
jjgt  given,  and  (2)  such  offlce  Is  filled  only 
from  among  those  qualified  persons  who  suc- 
cewfuUy  complete  such  examination. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  BroyhillI. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  only  one  part  of  this 
bill  that-  actually  liberalizes  the  present 
dual  compensation  situation.  We  pro- 
pose to  repeal  the  1894  act. 

The  1894  act  imposed  a  limitation  of 
$2,500.  which  at  that  time  was  a  rather 
liberal  one.  In  fact,  only  those  military 
retirees  who  retired  with  the  rank  of 
major  and  above  were  subject  to  the  lim- 
itation at  that  time.  Members  of  Con- 
gress then  were  receiving  $3,500  a  year 
and  Cabinet  members  $4,000.  In  today's 
labor  market  the  limitation  is  unrealistic. 
We  are  told  that  the  Government  is  suf- 
fering. We  are  losing  the  experience, 
the  skill,  and  power  of  the  retired  regular 
offlcer. 

That  is  the  reason  we  are  permitting 
the  retired  regular  offlcer  to  be  employed. 
We  are  merely  saying,  he  will  receive  his 
first  $2,000  of  retired  pay  and  one-half 
of  his  retired  pay  in  excess  of  that 
amount. 

There  are  many  ways  In  which  we  are 
strengthening  existing  law.    These  limi- 
tations have  been  pointed  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross].    We 
are  strengthening  the  veterans'  prefer- 
ence   situation    for    the    veteran    who 
fought  for  his  country  for  a  short  period 
In  wartime  who  Is  not  receiving  retired 
pay    by    protecting    him    from    being 
bumped  by   another   veteran   who   has 
served  20  years  in  the  military  and  who 
Is  retired  on  full  retirement  pay.    That 
is  what  can  be  done  now.    A  retired  Re- 
serve offlcer  or  retired  enlisted  man  un- 
der existing  law  can  come  to  work  for 
the  Federal   Government  without   any 
restrictions  whatsoever  and  receive  full- 
time  pay  and  bump  a  civilian  employee 
in  a  reduction  In  force.    We  are  improv- 
ing that  situation.    If  the  retired  mili- 
tary person  has  20  years  of  service  and  is 
receiving  retirement  pay,  he  cannot  use 
his  military  service  to  bump  the  civilian 
employee.    That    is    an    Improvement. 
We  also  are  preventing  the  retired  mili- 
tary person  with  more  than  20  years  of 
service  from  counting  that  service  toward 
accumulated   leave.     That   certainly   is 
an  improvement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  high- 
light just  two  of  the  many  reasons  why 
I  am  urging  favorable  consideration  of 
H.R. 7381. 

First.  H.R.  7381.  as  proposed  to  be 
amended  by  our  committee,  will  place 
Into  one  simple  and  easily  understood 
law  all  dual  compensation  restrictions 
and  thus  will  overcome  the  many  admin- 
istrative problems  and  hardships  which 
have  been  brought  upon  our  employees 
as  a  result  of  the  existing  legislative  con- 
fusion. This  accomplishment  by  itself 
is  ample  justification  for  your  favorable 


consideration  of  this  legislation  here  to- 
day. We  found  little,  if  any,  objection 
to  this  part  of  the  proposal. 

Everyone  seems  to  agree  that  the  exist- 
ing laws  governing  civilian  employment 
of  retired  military  persormel  and  the 
existing  laws  governing  dual  employ- 
ment of  civilians  are  unfair,  complex, 
and  confusing  to  administer.  The  dif- 
ficulty lies  in  finding  a  solution  which 
Is  acceptable.  Also,  it  is  well  recognized 
that  the  existing  laws  are  continually 
causing  inadvertent  hardship  and  injus- 
tice. 

The  three  major  statutory  limitations 
are  contained  In  section  2  of  the  Dual 
Offlce  Holding  Act  of  July  31.  1894.  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  act  of  May  10, 1916.  relating 
to  the  prohibition  against  receiving  com- 
pensation for  more  than  one  civilian 
position  and  section  212  of  the  act  of 
June  30,  1932,  prescribing  a  combined 
$10,000  limitation  on  the  receipt  of  re- 
tired pay  and  civilian  compensation. 

These  three  laws  were  fairly  simple 
and  affected  relatively  few  people  at  the 
time  of  enactment.  However,  the  amend- 
ments now  make  the  restrictions  so  com- 
plicated as  to  confuse  even  lawyers  in 
the  Federal  Government  whose  duty  it  is 
to  administer  them. 

The  General  Accounting  Offlce  repre- 
sentatives testified  before  our  committee 
that  there  was  no  single  category  of  cases 
relating  to  offlcers  and  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  that  has  been  the 
subject  of  so  many  frequently  reoccur- 
ring  questions  as  has  the  disposition  of 
cases  under  these  laws.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  few  general  statutory  restric- 
tions have  been  the  subject  of  so  many 
exemptions  by  statutory  and  judicial  in- 
terpretation. 

The  Department  of  Defense  witnesses 
confirmed  this  condition  and  stated  that 
while  the  basic  statutory  restrictions  con- 
tained in  the  original  acts  were  not  diffi- 
cult to  administer,  the  exemptions 
granted  by  statute.  Judicial  interpreta- 
tions, and  decisions  of  the  Comptroller 
General  have  created  a  situation  which 
now  is  most  confusing,  complex,  and  al- 
most impossible  to  administer. 

This  situation  has  resulted  In  many 
of  our  retired  military  personnel  accept- 
ing Federal  employment  in  good  faith 
and  with  approval  of  the  employing 
agencies,  only  to  find  at  some  later  date 
that  they  were  unemployable  in  the  first 
place  or,  if  employable,  were  subject  to 
the  compensation  limitations.  I  need 
only  cite  two  recent  situations,  each  of 
which  win  be  corrected  by  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  to  highlight  the  confusion 
surrounding  the  application  of  these  laws 
to  our  retired  military  personnel. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  point  I 
wish  to  discuss.  It  long  had  been  held 
that  Reserve  officers  were  not  subject  to 
the  dual  compensation  restrictions  of  the 
act  of  June  30,  1932.  However,  on  July 
9,  1962,  the  Comptroller  General  held 
that  Reserve  offlcers  of  the  Army  or  the 
Air  Force  who  were  serving  on  active 
duty  In  temporary  grades  at  which  they 
were  appointed  under  section  515  of  the 
Offlcer  Personnel  Act  of  1947  equal  to  or 
higher  than  their  Reserve  grades  at  the 
time  of  retirement  for  physical  disability 
may  not  be  considered  as  having  been 
retired  under  laws  relating  to  Reserve  of- 


ficers, which  would  exempt  them  from 
the  dual  compensation  restrictions. 

It  has  been  determined  that  there  are 
approximately  475  Reserve  offlcers  who 
are  affected  by  this  decision,  and  nearly 
225  had  a  combined  retired  pay  and  civil- 
ian Income  In  excess  of  $10,000.  Conse- 
quently, since  October  1,  1962,  the  retired 
pay  of  these  offlcers  has  been  reduced  to 
the  $10,000  limitation. 

The  Comptroller  General  has  ruled 
that  retroactive  collection  action  may  be 
postponed  until  April  30. 1964.  However, 
if  legislation  Is  not  enacted  and  the  col- 
lection becomes  necessary,  the  liability  to 
the  Government  by  some  of  these  offlcers 
will  be  over  $30,000.  Section  201(g)  of 
the  reported  bill  will  correct  this  situa- 
tion as  of  the  date  they  were  first  em- 
ployed after  retirement. 

The  other  group  of  offlcers  are  retired 
temporary  warrant  offlcers  of  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Force.  These  offlcers,  also, 
were  considered  as  not  being  subject  to 
the  1894  Dual  Offlce  Holding  Act.  It  has 
now  been  held  that  certain  temporary 
warrant  offlcers  are  subject  to  the  limi- 
tations in  the  same  manner  as  Regular 
warrant  offlcers. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  Iden- 
tified 872  temporary  warrant  offlcers 
whose  employment  will  have  to  be  ter- 
minated unless  relief  legislation  is  en- 
acted. Some  of  these  warrant  officers 
have  been  employed  since  1956,  with 
overpayments  totaling  in  some  cases  as 
much  as  $50,000.  Section  201(h)  of  the 
reported  bill  will  overcome  this  difficulty. 
I  believe  the  time  is  long  since  past  for 
eliminating  the  legislative  and  Judicial 
monstrosity  that  has  grown  up  around 
the  dual  compensation  and  dual  employ- 
ment laws. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  stated,  there 
is  no  objection  concerning  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  existing  laws  or  for  grant- 
ing relief  to  the  Reserve  offlcers  and  the 
warrant  offlcers.  There  was  much  ob- 
jection, however,  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  administration  on  the  pro- 
posal to  apply  the  reduction  in  retire- 
ment pay  to  all  groups  of  military  re- 
tirees, whether  Regular  or  Reserve,  or 
whether  offlcers  or  enlisted  men.  Includ- 
ing those  groups  which  are  not  now 
subject  to  any  employment  restriction  or 
compensation  limitation.  Also,  there 
was  tremendous  objection  to  the  pro- 
posal to  exclude  military  retirees  from 
veterans'  preference  benefits  or  to  pro- 
hibit them  from  counting  military  serv- 
ice as  a  civilian  employee  for  purposes 
of  reduction  in  force,  civil  service  retire- 
ment, or  annual  leave  accumulation. 

It  became  apparent  to  me  that  enact- 
ment of  this  very  desirable  legislation 
would  be  Jeopardized  unless  these  pro- 
posals were  modified.  I  was  pleased  to 
Join  my  colleagues  on  the  House  Post 
Offlce  and  Civil  Service  Committee  In 
arriving  at  the  compromise  embodied  in 
HJl.  7381.  as  reported  by  our  conmiittee. 
These  compromise  provisions  have  been 
explained  by  my  colleagues.  I  believe 
they  are  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
agencies  which  need  the  vital  services  of 
our  experienced  military  retirees,  as  well 
as  In  the  best  interests  of  the  civilian 
employees  who  have  a  right  not  to  have 
their  civilian  careers  Jeopardized  by  re- 
cently employed  military  retirees.    I  am 
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convinced  that  the  compromise  Is  In  the 
best  Interests  of  the  military  retirees 
who  will  be  able  to  expect  fair  treatment 
in  their  attempts  to  obtain  civilian 
employment. 

This  Is  very  important  legislation.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  as  I  said  earlier  during 
the  debate  on  the  rule,  we  have  worked 
hard  trying  to  come  up  with  a  compro- 
mise solution.  I  know  the  legislation 
tends  to  be  confusing.  But  there  Are  a 
few  simple  things  that  need  to  be  done. 
We  have  had  pointed  out  to  us  repeat- 
edly here  the  situation  with  reference 
to  all  these  confusing  and  complicated 
laws  that  the  administration  itself,  the 
executive  branch,  flnds  extremely  difB- 
cult  to  interpret.  It  shows  poor  house- 
keeping on  the  part  of  the  Congress  for 
us  not  to  face  up  to  the  task  to  do  some- 
thing to  simplify  these  laws  and  say  what 
we  mean  and  that  is  primarily  what  we 
are  attempting  to  do  in  this  legislation 
that  we  are  considering  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  the  re- 
ported bill  Is  desirable  legislation.  It 
will  afford  the  Government  the  oppor- 
tunity to  avail  itself  of  the  shortage 
category  skills  of  retired  regular  officers 
which  now  Is  not  available  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  believe  the  legislative  pro- 
posal contains  adequate  safeguards  so 
that  the  careers  of  our  civilian  em- 
ployees will  not  be  Jeopardized  unneces- 
sarily by  the  employment  of  military 
retirees. 

While  the  proposal  will  eliminate  some 
of  the  benefits  now  enjoyed  by  military 
retirees  under  the  Veterans'  Preference 
Act  In  connection  with  reductions  in 
force.  I  feel  that  the  compromise  on  this 
point  is  the  best  solution  we  could  reach 
at  the  present  time  and  still  offer  the 
protection  that  Is  necessary  to  the  career 
employees. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  dlstlngiiished  gen- 
Ueman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Stag- 
gers]. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Congress.  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  Louisiana  for  yielding  to 
me.  I  have  Just  a  very  few  brief  re- 
marks. 

If  this  legislation  is  passed.  It  will  ex- 
tend to  the  military  something  that  no 
other  group  in  America  has.  For  in- 
stance, let  us  say  a  man  retired  from  the 
General  Motors  Corp.  and  then  goes 
back  to  work.  He  has  to  give  up  his  re- 
tirement. That  Is  accepted  In  every  In- 
dustry in  the  land.  A  retired  civil 
service  employee  anywhere  In  the  Gov- 
ernment, when  he  Is  called  btujk  Into  his 
particular  category,  gives  up  his  retire- 
ment. To  show  you  that  this  bill  is  an 
ineqvilty  in  itself,  a  Reserve  officer  work- 
ing side  by  side  with  a  Regular  officer  Is 
In  this  position :  the  Reserve  officer  is  not 
restricted  whatsoever  In  what  he  might 
draw,  but  the  Regular  officer  is.  That  is 
one  reason  why  this  bill  should  be  re- 
committed. We  should  make  It  so  that 
men  working  side  by  side  will  be  treated 
equally.  This  penalizes  the  regular  civil 
service  employee.  We  are  making  class 
legislation  If  we  pass  this  bill  today.  I 
do  not  believe  that  Congress  wants  to  do 
that,  because  as  one  distinguished  gen- 


tleman says,  this  only  affects  10  percent. 
I  heard  the  distinguished  gentleman.  Mr. 
Webb,  from  NASA,  say  there  was  one 
gentleman  whose  services  were  desired 
by  NASA  who  would  not  come  to  work 
for  this  Federal  agency  unless  he  got 
$27,000  a  year.  NASA  could  only  pay 
$19,000.  This  gentleman  said.  "If  I  can- 
not keep  my  retirement  pay  at  $7,000  a 
year,  then  I  cannot  work  for  NASA." 
Yet  Mr  Webb  himself  and  all  his  assist- 
ants do  not  draw  anywhere  near  that 
amount  of  money.  Mr  Webb  draws 
$22,500  as  the  Administrator,  and  his  as- 
sistant $21,000  and  It  goes  on  down  the 
line  to  the  deputy  administrator,  who 
draws  about  $21,000.  and  on  down. 

This  bill  Is  discriminatory  In  every 
sense  of  the  word.  I  believe  in  most  of 
it  with  the  exception  of  this  part  deal- 
ing with  Regular  officers.  If  there  Is 
any  equity  at  all.  it  should  be  recom- 
mitted and  Regular  officers  be  allowed  to 
draw  everything  that  the  Reserve  officer 
does.  It  Is  proposed  to  penalize  the 
Regular  officer  In  not  allowing  him  to  do 
what  the  Reserve  officer  does.  I  do  not 
know  the  thinking  that  Is  Involved  here. 
I  think  this  should  be  recommitted  and 
reconsidered. 

You  are  saying  that  under  social  se- 
curity 75  million  may  draw  only  $1.524 — 
and  the  average,  according  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  Is  only  $912 — and  that 
if  they  draw  $1,200  more  in  civilian  life 
they  start  cutting  off  their  retirement. 
What  kind  of  legislation  Is  this  that  Con- 
gress proposes  to  enact?  They  say  that 
this  Is  part  of  military  pay.  but  they  do 
not  pay  one  penny  toward  their  retire- 
ment. At  the  same  time  those  imder 
social  security  do  pay.  as  do  their  em- 
ployers. Contributions  are  deducted 
from  their  pay.  Contributions  are  de- 
ducted from  your  pay  and  mine,  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  retirement.  Yet  the 
military  do  not  pay  one  single  penny. 

How  can  one  say  to  the  disabled  vet- 
erans and  the  widows  of  veterans  and 
the  great  masses  of  the  working  people 
of  this  country  that  we  are  going  to  give 
these  privileges  to  one  special  segment 
and  nobody  else? 

This  legislation  was  approved  In  the 
first  place  because  of  the  great  evil  that 
existed  In  1894.  The  administration  said 
that  we  must  have  some  laws  to  keep  the 
military  from  bringing  In  their  own 
buddy  system  and  that  we  should  stop 
this  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  tMr. 
Staggers]  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league    from     South     Carolina     [Mr. 

RiVKRS].     

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Csu-olina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  7381. 
a  bill  which  will  simplify  the  dual  em- 
ployment and  dual  compensation  laws. 

The  present  statutes  which  impose  re- 
strictions on  the  employment  of  retired 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  are 
confusing,  discriminating,  and  very  com- 
plex. But  even  more  important,  they 
are  undoubtedly  denying  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  special  skills  of  many  persons 
that  are  needed  in  our  defense  effort. 

In  addition  to  consolidating,  simplify- 
ing, and  modernizing  the  laws  concern- 


ing the  civilian  employment  of  retired 
members  of  the  military  services,  thlj 
bill  also  win  provide  relief  to  a  group  ol 
non-Regular  warrant  officers  and  to  i 
group  of  retired  Reserve  officers  who 
were  retired  for  disability  in  a  tempo- 
rary grade. 

As  you  know,  a  recent  decision  by  the 
Comptroller  General  held  that  non- 
Regular  warrant  officers  who  are  now 
and  have  been  employed  by  the  Pedcnd 
Govenunent,  are  subject  to  the  1894  du*l 
employment  statute  which  prohibits 
their  employment  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  result  of  this  decision 
means  that  this  group  of  non-Regular 
warrant  officers  are  faced  not  only  with 
dismissal  from  Federal  civilian  service 
but  are  also  faced  with  claims  for  bad 
pay. 

In  another  1962  decision,  the  Comp- 
troller General  held  that  the  protection 
of  the  1947  law  which  made  inapplica- 
ble the  restriction  Imposed  by  the  Dual 
Compensation  Act  of  1932  on  the  em- 
ployment of  retired  Reserve  officers,  did 
not  apply  to  that  group  of  retired  Re- 
serve officers  who  were  retired  for  dis- 
ability which  serving  In  a  temporari 
grade. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  in  se- 
curing relief  for  these  two  groups  who 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  Comptroller  General. 

I  am  pleased  that  relief  in  these  two 
Instances  has  been  provided  in  this  bill 
thus  making  It  necessary  to  pass  special 
legislation. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  California  [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  posi- 
tion of  my  colleagues  on  the  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  on  this  bin. 
I  recognize  that  it  may  cause  some  dis- 
locations. We  never  pass  legislation 
that  does  not  adversely  affect  some  peo- 
ple. But  I  would  rather  get  away  from 
the  fringes  of  the  problem  and  look  to  the 
substance  of  what  we  are  doing  hert 
today.  It  Is  very  easy  to  make  a  fine 
speech  about  some  man  getting  $30,000 
a  year,  or  some  maui  who  has  certain 
unique  qualifications  that  are  very  badly 
needed,  say.  by  NASA,  who  can  com- 
mand that  kind  of  money  In  the  market 
place;  and  yet  we  are  going  to  denj 
NASA  the  services  of  that  man  because 
of  dual  compensation. 

He  does  not  have  to  give  up  his  re- 
tirement if  he  goes  to  work  for  a  con- 
tractor who  Is  being  paid  directly  by  the 
Goverrunent.  When  one  goes  to  work 
for  any  of  the  great  companies  in  this 
country  who  are  supplying  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  and  NASA  with 
their  products,  one  can  receive  $30,000 
a  year  and  still  retain  his  retirement  PV 
But.  while  we  are  talking  of  $30,000, 
remember  there  are  very  few  In  th»t 
category. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  these  men  be- 
cause of  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  wort, 
because  one  of  the  only  training  grounds 
and  the  best  training  ground  for  the 
people  that  we  need  in  the  science  and 
astronautics  fields  are  men  who  have 
had  Department  of  Defense  tralnU* 
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we  paid  for  that  training.  Then,  for  a 
pittance,  we  are  going  to  throw  it  away. 
We  have  a  hard  enough  time  competing 
^th  the  Government  contractors,  the 
people  who  are  building  airplanes  and 
Sio  are  building  missiles.  In  obtaining 
personnel,  without  putting  this  added 
burden  on  ourselves. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  sympathize  with  the 
position  taken  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers!.  But  I. 
unfortunately,  cannot  support  him.  I 
know  the  price  that  we  pay.  the  price  we 
will  pay.  and  if  we  do  not  do  this,  we 
drive  the  Government  Into  a  fiction  of 
setting  up  a  nonprofit  organization  into 
which  these  men  can  be  hired  without 
respect  to  their  retirement  and  thus  go 
through  another  layer,  merely  to  give 
them  the  money  that  Is  necessary  in 
order  to  keep  them. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  let  us  be  prac- 
tical In  this  matter.  Let  us  look  at  the 
substance  of  It.  Let  us  see  where  the 
Government  Is  best  going  to  be  served, 
and  I  am  certain  If  others  weigh  it  as 
carefully  as  I  have,  they  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  legislation  is  neces- 
sary and  will  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  remains  on 
this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is 
true  that  some  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  worked  very  hard  on  this  bill 
and  they  deserve  credit  for  that  work. 
However,  the  trouble  Is  this:  As  they 
were  stirring  up  what  was  pretty  good 
soup,  they  came  along  and  threw  a  lot 
of  rotten  tomatoes  in  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  fea- 
tures of  this  bill  which  ought  to  be 
passed  and  which  should  become  law. 
However,  they  have  put  into  this  bill 
many  features  that  are  bad.  So,  I  am 
going  to  make  what  will  be  an  honest 
motion  to  recommit  the  bill,  hoping  that 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  will  take  the  bill  back,  will 
study  It,  and  will  change  certain  fea- 
tures and  eliminate  others,  and  then 
come  back  here  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
with  something  that  we  can  support  en- 
thusiastically and  unanimously. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  situation  that  looks 
awfully  bad  here  is  this:  It  has  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  as  a  followup  of  the  military  pay 
raise  last  year  and  the  proposal  this  year, 
that  in  the  future  positions  in  the  mil- 
itary shall  be  paid  comparable  rates  to 
positions  in  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  going  to  keep 
military  pay  comparable  with  the  pay 
of  private  industry,  how  in  the  world 
can  we  defend  giving  a  large  part  of  the 
pension  along  with  the  salary?  Let  us 
take,  for  example,  a  full  colonel.  He 
will  secure  a  little  less  than  $10,000  a 
year  as  a  pension  after  30  years.  If  we 
exempt  the  first  $2,000  of  his  retirement 
pay  and  If  we  give  him  50  percent  of  the 
remamder,  this  means  he  would  receive 
$6,000  a  year  from  his  retirement,  plus 
the  full  compensation  for  his  Job. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  here  Is  the  full 
effect  of  it.  On  the  one  hand  we  are 
raising  salaries  in  order  to  keep  men  in 


the  military.  On  the  other  hand  we  are 
proposing  by  this  bill  to  encourage  them 
to  retire. 

I  think  we  ought  to  do  one  or  the 
other.  Why  should  we  encourage  with 
a  bill  of  this  kind  a  man  to  retire  after 
the  Government  has  trained  them  for 
20  years  of  service,  or  25  or  30?  We 
should  be  trying  to  keep  him  in  the  serv- 
ice, not  encouraging  him  to  get  out. 
Here  we  add  more  and  more  to  the  con- 
fusion with  regard  to  retirement. 

The  widow  of  a  veteran  has  a  certain 
limitation,  social  security  has  another, 
the  Reserve  officers  have  another.  Now 
we  are  putting  in  here  a  new  limitation, 
and  perhaps  there  will  be  another  one 
that  will  come  in  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment. That  Is.  to  treat  civilian  em- 
ployees and  workers  as  regards  retire- 
ment pay  the  same  as  the  military.  Why 
not?  You  will  have  set  this  precedent. 
Why  should  you  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress not  be  able  to  quit,  get  your  retire- 
ment, and  then  go  to  a  department  down- 
town and  get  a  job?  There  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  you  should  not.  War- 
rant officers  have  been  mentioned.  That 
should  have  been  and  could  have  been 
brought  m  here  as  a  special  bill. 

They  talk  about  NASA.  Believe  me, 
the  majority  of  the  officers  that  will  be 
reemployed  will  not  be  In  NASA.  We  all 
remember  a  situation  that  we  had  just 
across  the  river  here  In  Arlington.  There 
were  a  group  of  retired  officers  over  there 
teaching  younger  officers  how  to  behave 
when  they  got  to  France.  Germany,  or 
some  other  foreign  country.  Every  one 
of  them  was  a  retired  officer  doing  their 
work  under  a  contract  with  a  private 
group  and  hired  by  the  military.  If  it 
was  that  necessary,  why  not  recall  them 
to  service?  If  these  people  at  NASA  are 
so  important,  why  encourage  them  to 
retire?    It  just  does  not  make  sense. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  when  the 
time  comes  we  can  recommit  this  bill  to 
the  committee  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
be  cleaned  up,  that  it  can  be  ironed  out, 
and  the  bad  portions  may  be  eliminated, 
and  that  we  may  bring  some  order  out 
of  the  chaotic  conditions  that  our  retire- 
ment situation  is  in. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Henderson]. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  make  one  point  clear  as 
to  the  situation  we  will  find  ourselves 
in,  when  we  are  presented  with  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

As  I  stated  in  my  earlier  statements, 
this  matter  has  been  under  study  for 
8  years  by  the  Civil  Service  Conunission 
and  the  committees  of  Congress.  We 
have  had  full  hearings.  Every  spokes- 
man has  said  there  are  some  provisions 
In  this  bill  they  agree  with,  and  that  are 
beneficial. 

I  want  to  make  it  crystal  clear  if  you 
do  not  want  to  enact  this  legislation  the 
way  to  do  It  is  to  vote  for  a  motion  to 
reconunit.  There  is  nothing  else  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice can  do,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  next 
8  years  to  clean  up  what  everybody 
admits  is  a  bad  situation.  If  after  con- 
sidering the  legislation  here  and  all  the 
arguments  that  have  been  made,  you  are 


not  convinced  It  Is  better  legislation  thaii 
we  now  have,  you  should  vote  for  th<d 
motion  to  reconunit,  but  a  vote  for  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  in  my  opinion,  will 
have  the  effect  of  killing  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  If  we  do  recommit 
the  bill,  and  as  the  gentleman  knows  I 
am  in  favor  of  that,  the  key  to  any  prog- 
ress from  there  on  Is  going  to  involve 
some  very  active  cooperation  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  in  the  area 
of  the  whole  retirement  problem  and 

cost. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Yes.  That  was 
the  next  point  I  wanted  to  make.  The 
objections  and  argimients  against  this 
bill  are  all  arguments  that  are  pointed 
out  in  connection  with  legislation  that  is 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  other  committees. 
I  think  very  properly  we  should  not  get 
into  that  in  this  legislation.  This  bill 
ought  to  be  passed.  I  would  Join  with  the 
gentlemen  in  many  of  these  points  that 
they  have  talked  about  in  other  legisla- 
tion, but  our  conmiittee  and  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  today  cannot  get  into 
that. 

I  point  out  to  you  that  we  should  pass 
this  bill  by  a  majority  of  the  Congress 
and  then  do  something  about  the  mili- 
tary retirement  system. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  who  has 
been  very  interested  in  this  legislation, 
will  agree  with  me  a  motion  to  recommit 
is  a  motion  to  kill  the  legislation. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  want  to  reempha- 
size  the  point  I  made :  I  am  not  trying  to 
kill  the  bill,  I  want  It  recommitted  so  wo 
can  correct  our  mistakes  before  we  makii 
them.  The  gentleman  advises  the  Housu 
that  we  should  pass  this  bill.  If  we  find 
there  are  corrections  to  be  made,  the  cor- 
rections should  be  made  before  the  bill 
is  passed. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  We  debated  this 
in  committee.  The  gentleman  correctly 
pointed  out  he  voted  to  bring  it  out.  but 
now  he  wants  it  sent  back  to  the  com- 
mittee. We  now  get  into  an  argument 
that  cannot  be  resolved,  in  my  opinion, 
any  better  than  we  have  it  in  this  legisla- 
tion today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired.   All  time  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will 
now  read  the  substitute  amendment  rec- 
ommended by  the  Conunittee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  now  in  the  bill, 
and  such  substitute  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  shall  be  considered  under 
the  5-minute  rule  as  an  original  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thia  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Dual  Compensation 
Act". 

TITLE   I OETINrnONS 

Sec.  101.  Per  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act — 

(1)  "uniformed  services",  "armed  forces", 
"Secretary    concerned",    "ofllcer",    "warrant 
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offlcer".  "gr«d«".  "active  duty",  "motive  serv- 
ice" and  "member"  have  the  dellnlttona  giv- 
en them  by  secUon  101  of  tlUe  37.  United 
States  Code: 

(2)  "a  retired  member  ot  any  at  the  uni- 
formed services"  means  a  member  or  former 
member  of  any  of  the  uniformed  services  who 
is  entitled,  under  any  provision  of  law.  to 
retired,  retirement,  or  retainer  pay  on  ac- 
count of  his  service  as  such  a  member: 

(3)  "civilian  olBce"  means  a  civilian  office 
or  position  (Including  a  temporary,  part- 
time,  or  Intermittent  position).  appolnUve 
or  elective.  In  the  legislative,  executive,  or 
Judicial  branch  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  (Including  each  corporation 
owned  or  controlled  by  such  Oovernment 
and  Including  nonappropriated  fund  instru- 
mentalities under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
armed  forces)  or  In  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  the  Dlsuict  of  Columbia. 

TTTUI    n BMPLOTMKNT     OF     RCTIRKD     MKMSna 

or  xmiroaMKD  smvicas 
S»c.  201.  (a)  Except  as  provided  by  sub- 
sections (b).  (c).  and  (e)  of  thU  section, 
a  retired  offlcer  of  any  regular  component  of 
the  uniformed  services  shall  receive  the  full 
salary  of  any  civilian  office  which  he  holds, 
but  during  a  period  for  which  he  receives 
salary,  his  retired  or  retirement  pay  shall  be 
reduced  to  an  annual  rate  equal  to  the  first 
•2.000  of  such  pay  plus  one-half  of  the  re- 
mainder. If  any.  In  the  operation  of  the 
formula  for  reduction  of  such  pay  under  this 
subsection,  such  amount  of  $2,000  shall  be 
Increased,  from  time  to  time,  by  appropriate 
percentage.  In  direct  proporUon  to  each 
Increase  In  such  pay  effected  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  1401a(b)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  reflect  changes  In  the 
Consumer  Price  Index. 

(b)  The  reduction  In  retired  or  retirement 
pay  required  by  subsection  ta)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  a  reUred  officer  of 
any  regular  component  of  the  uniformed 
services  whose  retirement  was  based  on  dis- 
ability (1)  resulting  from  Injury  or  disease 
received  In  line  of  duty  as  a  direct  result  of 
armed  conflict  or  (2)  caused  by  an  Instru- 
mentality of  war  and  Incurred  In  line  of  duty 
during  a  period  of  war  (as  defined  In  sections 
101  and  301  of  Utle  38,  United  States  Code). 

(c)  The  reduction  in  retired  or  retirement 
pay  required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  a  retired  offlcer  of  any 
regular  component  of  the  uniformed  services 
employed  on  a  temporary  ( lull-time  or  part- 
time)  basis,  any  other  part-time  basis,  or  any 
Intermittent  basis,  for  the  first  thirty-day 
period  for  which  he  receives  salary.  The 
exemption  from  reduction  In  retired  or  re- 
tirement pay  provided  by  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  a  period  longer  than — 

(1)  the  first  thirty-day  period  for  which 
he  receives  salary  under  any  one  appoint- 
ment from  the  civilian  offlce  In  which  he  Is 
employed.  If  he  Is  serving  under  not  more 
ttian  one  appointment,  and 

(2)  the  first  period  for  which  he  receives 
salary  under  more  than  one  appointment. 
In  any  fiscal  year,  which  consists  In  the  ag- 
gregate of  thirty  days,  from  all  civilian  offlces 
In  which  he  Is  employed.  If  he  Is  serving  un- 
der more  than  one  appointment  In  such 
fiscal  year. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  subsections  (a) 
and  (c)  of  this  section,  "period  for  which  he 
receives  salary"  means  the  full  calendar 
period  for  which  he  receives  salary  when  em- 
ployed on  a  full-time  basis  but  only  the  days 
for  which  he  actuaUy  receives  salary  when 
employed  on  a  part-time  or  intermittent 
basis. 

(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subsection,  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission,  subject  to  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  President.  Is  authorised  to  pre- 
scribe and  issue  regulations  under  which  ex- 
ceptions may  be  made  to  the  restrictions  In 
•ubMctlon  (a)  of  this  secUon  whenever  it  la 


determined   by   appropriate    authority    that 
such  exceptions  are  warranted  on  the  ba^ 
of  special  or   emergency  employment  needs 
which  otherwise  cannot  be  readily  met.     The 
President  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
United    States    Senate,    the    Speaker   of    the 
House  of  RepresentaUves  with  respect  to  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  with  respect  to 
the  Offlce  of  the   Architect  of  the  Capitol 
each  U  authorised  to  provide  for   a  means 
by  which  exceptions  may  be  made  to  the  re- 
strlcUons  In  subsecUon   (a)   of  this  section 
whenever  he  determines  that  such  exceptions 
are    warranted    on    the    basis    of   special    or 
emergency  employment  needs  which  other- 
wise cannot  be  readily  met.     The  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration   Is   authorised    to  except,   at 
any  time,  any  Individual  In  a  scientific,  engi- 
neering, or  admlnlstraUve  position  appointed 
pursuant   to    clause    (A)    of   section   203(b) 
(2)    of  the  NaUonal  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Act  of  1958.  as  amended   (42  U.S.C.  2473(b) 
(2)  (A) ).  from  the  restrictions  In  subsection 
(a)    of  this  section,  whenever  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  such  exception  Is  war- 
ranted on  the  basis  of  special  or  emergency 
employment   needs  which  otherwise  cannot 
be  readily    met;    but  not   more   than   thirty 
such  excepUons  may  exist  at  any  one  time 
under  such  authority. 

(f)  NotwithsUndlng  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  a  retired  offlcer  of  any  regular 
component  of  the  uniformed  services  who 
was  employed  in  a  civilian  offlce  on  the  day 
Immediately  preceding  the  effective  date  of 
this  subsection — 

( 1 )  If .  on  such  immediately  preceding  day. 
he  was  exempt  from  llmlUtlons  on  compen- 
sation, may  elect  (A)  to  remain  subject  to 
and  continue  under  such  exemption  or  (B) 
to  be  subject  to  applicable  llmltaUons  and 
exemptions  of  subsections  (a),  (b).  (c).  and 
(e)  of  this  section:  or 

(2)  If.  on  such  Immediately  preceding  day. 
he  was  subject  to  llmlUtlons  on  compensa- 
tion, may  elect  (A)  to  remain  subject  to  and 
continue  under  such  limitations,  or  (B)  to 
be  subject  to  applicable  limitations  and  ex- 
emptions of  subsections  (a),  (b).  (c).  and 
(e)  of  this  section 

Such  election  is  Irrevocable  and  shall  be 
filed  with  the  department  concerned  not 
later  than  the  ninetieth  day  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  subsection  Any  such 
retired  offlcer  who  does  not  flle  such  election 
within  the  prescribed  period  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  elected  to  remain  In 
the  status  which  he  occupies,  on  such  Im- 
mediately preceding  day.  with  respect  to 
limitations  on  compensation,  or  exemptions 
therefrom,  as  the  case  may  be  In  the  event 
of  any  appointment,  reinstatement,  or  re- 
employment of  such  retired  offlcer  which  U 
made  after  such  effective  date  and  follows 
a  break  In  service  of  more  than  thirty  days, 
such  retired  offlcer  shall  be  subject  to  appli- 
cable limitations  and  exemptions  of  subsec- 
tions (a),  (b),  (c).  and  (e)   of  thU  section 

(g)  A  member  of  any  of  the  uniformed 
services,  serving  in  the  Army  or  Air  Force 
of  the  United  States  without  component,  un- 
der an  appointment  made  under  section  516 
of  the  Offlcer  Personnel  Act  of  1947.  In  a 
temporary  grade  higher  than,  or  the  same  as. 
the  reserve  commission  he  then  held.  who. 
prior  to  the  effective  date  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 403(a)  of  this  Act.  was  retired  for 
physical  disability  In  such  temporary  grade. 
shall  not  be  considered  as  subject  to  the 
restriction  on  the  concurrent  receipt  of 
civilian  compensation  and  retired  pay  con- 
tained In  section  212  of  the  Act  of  June  30. 
1932.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  59a),  for  any 
period  following  such  retirement 

(h)  A  nonregular  member  of  any  of  the 
armed  forces,  who  served  on  active  duty  In  a 
temporary  warrant  offlcer  grade  and  who  was 
retired  In  that  status  prior  to  the  effective 
date   prescribed   by   section   403(a)    of   this 


Act,  shall  not  be  considered  as  subject  to 
the  restriction  In  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
July  31,  1894.  as  amended  (5  US.C.  62).  for 
any  period  following  such  retirement. 

Sic,  202.  Section  12  of  the  Veteram' 
Preference  Act  of  1944.  as  amended  (6  D3.C. 
861 ) .  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  foi. 
lowing  "SEC  12": 

(2)  by  Inserting  ".  subject  to  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,"  Immediately  after  tb« 
word  "That"  In  the  first  proviso  thereof; 

(3)  by  inserting  "(subject  to  subsecUon 
(b)  of  this  section)"  Immediately  after 
"military  preference":  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  an  employee  who  Is  a  retired 
member  of  any  of  the  uniformed  services  In- 
cluded under  section  2  of  this  Act  shall  be 
considered  a  preference  employee  for  tbe 
purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
only  If — 

"(1)  his  retirement  was  based  on  dis- 
ability (A)  resulting  from  Injury  or  disease 
received  In  line  of  duty  as  a  direct  result  of 
armed  conflict  or  (B)  caused  by  an  Instru- 
menUllty  of  war  and  Incurred  In  the  line  of 
duty  during  a  period  of  war  (as  defined  In 
sections  101  and  301  of  title  38.  United  SUtes 
Code ) ;  or 

"(2)  his  service  does  not  Include  twenty 
or  more  years  of  full-time  active  service  (re- 
gardless of  when  performed  but  not  Includ- 
ing periods  of  active  duty  for  training):  or 
"(3)  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  subsection,  he  was  employed  In  a 
civilian  office  to  which  this  Act  applies  and. 
on  and  after  such  date,  he  continues  to  b« 
employed  In  any  such  office  without  a  break 
in  service  of  more  than  thirty  days 

"(c)  In  computing  length  of  total  serv- 
ice, an  employee  who  Is  a  retired  member  of 
any  of  the  uniformed  services  shall  be  given 
credit  for — 

"(1)  the  length  of  time  In  active  service 
in  the  armed  forces  during  any  war.  or  In  any 
campaign  or  expedition  (for  which  a  cam- 
paign badge  has  been  authorized) ;  or 

"(2)  if  he  Is  included  under  clause  (1). 
(2).  or  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  secUon. 
the  total  length  of  Ume  in  active  service  in 
the  armed  forces." 

Sec  203  The  last  two  sentences  of  secUon 
203(a)  of  the  Annual  and  Sick  Leave  Act  of 
1951  (5  US.C.  2062(a))  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  subsection.  In  determining  years  of 
service  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
there  shall  be  Included  all  service  creditable 
under  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  for  the  purposes  of 
an  annuity  under  such  Act  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  period  of  service  rendered 
may  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  an  affidavit 
of  the  employee.  Active  military  service  of 
a  retired  member  of  any  of  the  uniformed 
services  Is  not  creditable  In  determining 
years  of  service  for  the  purpose  of  thU  sub- 
section unless — 

"(1)  his  retirement  was  based  on  disabil- 
ity (A)  resulUng  from  Injury  or  disease  re- 
ceived in  line  of  duty  as  a  direct  result  of 
armed  conflict  or  (B)  caused  by  an  Instru- 
mentality of  war  and  Incurred  In  the  line  of 
duty  during  a  period  of  war  (as  defined  In 
sections  101  and  301  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code):  or 

"(2)  immediately  prior  to  the  effecUve 
date  of  thU  sentence,  he  was  employed  In  s 
civilian  office  to  which  this  Act  applies  and, 
on  and  after  such  date,  he  continued  to  be 
employed  in  any  such  offlce  without  a  break 
In  service  of  more  than  thirty  days;   or 

"(3)  such  service  was  performed  In  the 
armed  forces  during  any  war.  or  In  any  cam- 
paign or  expedition  (for  which  a  campaign 
badge  has  been  authorized) . 
In  the  case  of  an  offlcer  or  employee  who  U 
not  paid  on  the  basU  of  biweekly  pay  periods. 


the  leave  provided  by  this  title  shall  accrue 
on  the  same  basis  as  It  would  accrue  If  such 
offlcer  or  employee  were  paid  on  the  basis  of 
biweekly  pay  periods.". 

8xc.  204.  (a)  A  retired  member  of  any  of 
the  armed  forces  may  be  appointed  to  serve 
in  a  civilian  offlce  In  or  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  during  the  period  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  Immediately  fol- 
lowing his  retirement  only  if — 

(1)  the  proposed  appointment  Is  author- 
ised by  the  Secretary  concerned  (or  his 
designee  for  the  purpose),  and.  If  such  civil- 
ian offlce  Is  in  the  competitive  civil  service, 
after  approval  by  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission;  or 

(2)  the  minimum  rates  of  basic  compen- 
latlon  for  such  civilian  offlce  have  been  in- 
creased under  authority  of  section  504  of  the 
Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962  (6  U.S.C. 
1173);  or 

(8)  a  state  of  national  emergency  exists. 

(b)  A  request  by  appropriate  authority  for 
the  authorization,  or  the  authorization  and 
approval,  as  the  case  may  be.  required  by 
subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  section  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  statement  which  shows  the 
actions  taken  to  assure  that — 

(1)  full  consideration,  In  accordance  with 
placement  and  promotion  procedures  of  the 
department  concerned,  was  given  to  eligible 
career  employees;  and 

(2)  when  selection  Is  by  other  than  cer- 
tification from  an  established  civil  service 
register,  the  vacancy  has  been  publicized  to 
give  all  interested  candidates  en  opf>ortunlty 
to  apply;  and 

(3)  qualification  requirements  for  the 
position  have  not  been  written  In  a  manner 
designed  to  give  advantage  to  such  retired 
member:  and 

(4)  the  position  has  not  been  held  open 
pending  the  retirement  of  such  retired 
member. 

Sec  205.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  a  retired  member  of  any  of  the 
uniformed  services  shall  not  be  appointed 
to  any  civilian  offlce  In  the  competitive  civil 
service  unless  (1)  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  shall  have  given  prior 
public  notice  of  the  fact  that  a  vacancy 
exists  in  such  offlce  and  of  the  fact  that  an 
assembled  examination  (Including  written 
testa,  oral  Interviews,  and  security  Investlga- 
Uon) ,  where  practicable,  or  a  combination  of 
an  assembled  or  nonassembled  examination, 
where  practicable,  open  *  all  persons,  is  to 
be  given  at  a  specific  time  and  place,  but  not 
before  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date  such 
notice  Is  first  given,  and  (2)  such  offlce  Is 
filled  only  from  among  those  qualified  per- 
sons who  successfully  complete  such  exami- 
nation. This  section  shall  not  affect  the  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  con- 
tained In  section  201(e)    of  this  title. 

Sec  206.  The  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  on  or  before  January  1.  1966.  a 
comprehensive  report  of  the  operations 
under  this  title  of  the  departments  and 
agencies  In  the  executive  branch. 

TTTLI   in — LIXrTATION    ON    DUAL   COMPENSATION 
raOM     MORE     THAN     ONE     CIVILIAN     OmCE 

Sec  301.  (a)  Except  as  provided  by  sub- 
sections (b).  (c),  (d).  and  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion, civilian  personnel  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  receive  basic  compensation  from  more 
than  one  civilian  offlce  for  more  than  an 
aggregate  of  forty  hours  of  work  In  any  one 
calendar  week  (Sunday  through  Saturday), 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission,  subject  to  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  President,  Is 
authorized  to  prescribe  and  Issue  regulations 
under  which  exceptions  may  be  made  to  the 
restrictions  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
whenever  It  Is  determined  by  appropriate 
authority  that  such  exceptions  are  war- 
ranted on  the  ground  that  personal  services 
otherwise  cannot  be  readily  obtained. 


(c)  The  President  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  respect  to  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  with  respect  to  the  Offlce  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  each  Is  authorized 
to  provide  for  a  means  by  which  exceptions 
may  be  made  to  the  restrictions  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  whenever  he  deter- 
mines that  such  exceptions  are  warranted 
on  the  ground  that  personal  services  other- 
wise cannot  be  readily  obtained. 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  does 
not  apply  to — 

(1)  compensation  on  a  when-actually-em- 
ployed basis  received  from  more  than  one 
consultant  or  expert  position  If  such  com- 
pensation Is  not  received  for  the  same  hours 
of  the  same  day: 

(2)  compensation  consisting  of  fees  paid 
on  other  than  a  time  basis; 

(3)  compensation  received  by  teachers  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  employment  In  a  civilian  offlce  during 
the  summer  vacation  period; 

(4)  compensation  paid  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  to  employees  performing 
part-time  or  Intermittent  work  In  addition 
to  their  normal  duties  when  the  Authority 
deems  It  to  be  In  the  Interest  of  efficiency 
and  economy: 

(6)  compensation  paid  by  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  to  employees  occupying 
part-time  positions  of  lamplighters;   and 

(6)  compensation  vsrlthln  the  purview  of 
any  of  the  following  provisions  of  law: 

(A)  section  9  of  the  Act  of  October  6.  1917 
(40  Stat.  384;  DC.  Code,  sec.  31-631).  relat- 
ing to  teachers  In  the  public  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  also  are  employed 
In  night  schools  and  vacation  schools; 

(B)  section  6  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1925 
(43  Stat.  1108).  as  amended  by  the  Act  of 
January  27.  1926  (44  Stat.  2),  relating  to 
employees  of  the  Library  of  Congress  (2 
use.   162;   5  U.S.C.  60); 

(C)  the  Act  of  July  1.  1942  (56  Stat.  467; 
DC.  Code.  sec.  31-631a) .  relating  to  custodial 
employees  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

(D)  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  22.  1947, 
as  amended  (61  Stat.  400.  74  Stat,  11;  33 
U.S.C  873).  relating  to  extra  compensation 
pKkId  In  connection  with  Instrument  obser- 
vation or  recording,  the  observation  of  tides 
or  currents,  or  the  tending  of  seismographs 
or  magnetographs; 

(E)  section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  2.  1948, 
as  amended  (62  Stat.  286,  74  Stat.  11;  15 
U.S.C.  327),  relating  to  extra  compensation 
paid  in  connection  with  the  taking  and 
transmitting  of  meteorological  observations; 

(F)  section  10(b)  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and  Personnel 
Practices  Act  (73  Stat.  217;  6  U.S.C.  2358(b)  ). 
relating  to  the  compensation  of  certain 
teachers  employed  In  another  pKJsltlon  In 
recess  periods; 

(G)  section  102  of  chapter  7  of  title  2, 
Canal  Zone  Code  (76A  Stat.  15).  relating  to 
teachers  In  the  public  schools  of  the  Canal 
Zone  who  also  are  employed  In  night  schools 
or  in  vacation  schools  or  programs; 

(H)  section  23(b)  of  title  13,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion to  employees  fCM-  the  field  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  (Com- 
merce; or 

(I)  subsection  (a)  or  (c)  of  section  3335 
of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
dual  employment  and  extra  duties  in  the 
postal  field  service. 

(e)  With  respect  to  the  compensation  of 
persons  serving  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
section  In  more  than  one  position  under 
properly  authorized  appointments,  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  for 
the  duration  of  the  appointment  or  appoint- 
ments concerned. 


TITLE    IV MISCELLANEOUS    PROVlSIOIfS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  18  of  the  Act  of  Dec- 
ember 20.  1944.  as  added  by  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  August  19,  1950  (64  SUt.  466:  D.C. 
Code,  sec  2-1226 »,  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following :  "subject 
to  section  201  of  the  Dual  Compensation 
Act". 

(b)  The  second  paragraph  of  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  August  11,  1950  (64  SUt.  438; 
D.C,  Code,  sec.  6-1202),  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"Notwithstanding  the  limitation  of  any 
law,  there  may  be  employed  In  such  Offlce 
of  Civil  Defense  any  person  who  has  been 
retired  from  any  of  the  uniformed  services 
of  the  United  States  or  any  offlce  or  position 
In  the  Federal  or  District  governments,  and 
except  as  hereinafter  provided,  while  so  em- 
ployed In  such  Offlce  of  Civil  Defense  any 
such  retired  person  may  receive  the  compen- 
sation authorized  for  such  employment  or 
the  retirement  compensation  or  annuity, 
whichever  he  may  elect,  and  upon  the  ter- 
mination of  such  employment,  he  shall  be 
restored  to  the  same  status  as  a  retired  offlcer 
or  employee  with  the  same  retirement  com- 
pensation or  annuity  to  which  he  was  en- 
titled before  having  been  employed  in  such 
Offlce  of  Civil  Defense.  While  any  person 
who  has  been  retired  from  any  of  the  uni- 
formed services  of  the  United  States  is  so 
employed  in  such  Offlce  of  Civil  Defense,  he 
may  receive  the  compensation  authorized  for 
such  employment  and  his  retired  or  retire- 
ment pay.  subject  to  section  201  of  the  Dual 
Compensation  Act." 

(c)  Section  13(b)  of  the  Peace  Cc«-p6  Act 
(75  Stat,  619;  22  U,S,C.  2512(b)  )  is  amended — 

(1)  by   striking    out   "section   212   of   the 
Act  of  June  30.  1932,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  . 
59a) ,";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "subject  to  section  201  of  the 
Dual  Compensation  Act". 

(d)  Section  44  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  (75  Stat.  636;  22  U5,C. 
2584)    Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  212  of  the 
Act  of  June  30,  1932,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
59a) ,":  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  therecrf  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "subject  to  section  201  of  the 
Dual  Compensation  Act". 

(e)  Section  626(b)  of  part  m  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  Stotes  by  assisting  peoples  of  the 
world  in  their  efforts  toward  economic  de- 
velopment and  internal  and  external  secu- 
rity, and  for  other  purposes",  approved  Sep- 
tember 4.  1961  (75  Stat,  451;  22  U.S.C.  2886 
(b) ),  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  212  of  Pub- 
lic Law  72-212, *8  amended  (5  U.S,C.  69a)."; 
and 

(2)  by  Inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "subject  to  section  201  of  the  Dual 
Compensation  Act". 

(f)  Section  28  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  (68  Stat,  926;  42  U.S,C,  2038)  Is 
amended  by  striking  .out  "Any  such  offlcer 
serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Military  Liaison 
Committee  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  his 
pay  and  allowances,  including  special  and 
incentive  pays,  or  In  addition  to  his  retired 
pay,  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween such  pay  and  allowances,  including 
special  and  Incentive  pays,  or  between  his 
retired  pay,  and  the  compensation  prescribed 
for  the  Chairman  of  the  Military  Liaison 
Committee,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "Any  such  active  offlcer  serv- 
ing as  Chairman  of  the  Military  Liaison 
Committee  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  his 
pay  and  allowances,  including  special  and 
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Incentive  pays,  an  amount  equal  to  the  dlf- 
ference  between  such  pay  and  allowances. 
Including  special  and  Incentive  pays,  and 
the  compensation  fixed  for  such  Chairman. 
Any  such  retired  officer  serving  as  Chairman 
of  the  Military  Liaison  Committee  shall  re- 
ceive the  compensation  fixed  for  such  Chair- 
man  and  his  retired  pay.  subject  to  section 
301   of  the  Dual  Compensation   Act." 

(g)  Section  204(d)  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958  (73  SUt.  432: 
42  use.  3474(di)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "The  compensation  received  by  any  such 
officer  for  his  service  as  Chairman  of  the 
Liaison  Committee  shall  be  equal  to  the 
amount  (If  any)  by  which  the  compensation 
fixed  by  subsection  (aid)  for  such  Chair- 
man exceeds  his  pay  and  allowances  (In- 
cluding special  and  Incentive  pays)  as  an 
active  officer,  or  his  retired  pay "  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Any  such  active  officer 
serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Liaison  Com- 
mittee shall  receive.  In  addition  to  hla  pay 
and  allowances.  Including  special  and  Incen- 
tive pays,  an  amount  equal  to  the  dlfTerence 
between  such  pay  and  allowances.  Including 
special  and  Incentive  pays,  and  the  compen- 
sation fixed  by  subsection  (a)(1)  for  such 
Chairman.  Any  such  retired  officer  serv- 
ing as  Chairman  of  the  Liaison  Committee 
shall  receive  the  compensation  fixed  by  sub- 
section (a)(1)  for  such  Chairman  and  his 
retired  pay.  subject  to  section  301  of  the 
Dual  Compensation  Act." 

(h)  Section  3(b)(1)  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 38.  1958  (72  Stat.  1091;  Public  Law 
85-850 ) .  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  One  member,  who  shall  serve  as 
Chairman,  and  who  shall  be  a  resident  from 
the  area  comprising  the  Savannah,  Alta- 
maha.  Saint  Marys.  Apalachlcola-Chatta- 
hoochee.  and  Perdldo-Escambia  River  Basins 
(and  Intervening  areas)  embraced  within 
the  States  referred  to  in  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  and  who  shall  not.  during  the 
period  of  his  service  on  the  Commission, 
hold  any  other  position  as  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States,  except  that  a 
retired  military  officer  or  a  retired  Federal 
civilian  officer  or  employee  may  be  appointed 
under  this  Act  without  prejudice  to  his  re- 
tired status  A  retired  Federal  civilian  officer 
or  employee  appointed  under  this  Act  shall 
receive  compensation  as  authorized  herein 
In  addition  to  his  annuity,  but  the  sum  of 
his  annuity  and  such  compensation  as  may 
be  payable  hereunder  shall  not  exceed 
tl3.0OO  In  any  one  calendar  year.  A  retired 
military  officer  appointed  under  this  Act 
shall  receive  compensation  as  authorized 
herein  and  his  retired  pay,  subject  to  section 
301  of  the  Dual  Compensation  Act;". 

(U  Section  9  of  the  Act  of  October  6,  1917 
(40  Stat.  384:  DC  Code.  sec.  31-631),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "That  section  six 
of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  ap- 
propriation Act.  approved  May  tenth,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  sixteen,  as  amended  by  the 
naval  appropriation  Act.  approved  August 
twenty-ninth,  nineteen  hundred  and  six- 
teen," and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Section 
301  of  the  Dual  Compensation  Act". 

(J)  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1925. 
85  amended  by  the  Act  of  January  27.  1926 
(43  Stat  1108,  44  Stat.  2:  2  U  S.C.  162.  5 
use.  60).  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "nor 
shall  any  additional  compensation  so  paid 
to  such  employees  be  construed  as  a  double 
salary  under  the  provisions  of  section  6  of 
the  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  Judicial  expenses  of  the 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1917,  as  amended  (Thirty-ninth  Statutes 
at  Large,  page  582)."  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "and  section  301  of  the  Dual  Com- 
pensation Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  addi- 
tional compensation  so  paid  to  such  em- 
ployees." 

(k)  The  Act  of  July  1,  1943  (56  SUt.  467; 
DC.  Code,  sec  3I-631a),  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "That  section  6  of  the  Act  entitled 


'An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  Judicial  expenses  of  the 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30.  1917'.  approved  May  10.  1916  (39th  Stat. 
120).  and  Acts  amendatory  thereto."  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "That  section  301  of 
the  Dual  Compensation  Act". 

(1)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  33.  1947. 
as  amended  (61  Stat.  400.  74  Stat.  11:  33 
use  873),  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "and  without  regard 
to  section  301  of  the  Dual  Compensation 
Act," 

(m)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  3.  1948. 
as  amended  (62  Stat  286.  74  Stat  U:  15 
U.S  C  327),  is  amended  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "without  regard  to 
section  301  of  the  Dual  Compensation  Act". 

(n)  Section  10(b)  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and  Personnel 
Practices  Act  (73  Stat  217:  5  U  S  C.  2358(b)  ) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  3  of  the 
Act  of  July  31.  1894  (5  U.S.C.  62).  relative 
to  the  holding  of  more  than  one  office,  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Act  of  May  10.  1916  (5  U.S.C. 
58  and  59),  relative  to  double  salaries,  and 
any  other  law  relating  to  the  receipt  of  more 
than  one  salary  or  the  holding  of  more  than 
one  office"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Dual  Compensation  Act". 

(0)  Section  102  of  chapter  7  of  title  3. 
Canal  Zone  Code  (76A  Stat.  15).  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Section  2  of  the  Legislative, 
Executive,  and  Judicial  Appropriation  Act. 
approved  July  31.  1894.  as  amended  (28  Stat. 
205:  5  use.  sec.  62).  and  section  6  of  the 
Legislative.  Executive,  and  Judicial  Appro- 
priation Act,  approved  May  10.  1916.  as 
amended  (39  Stat.  120:  5  U.S.C.,  sec.  58).  do" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Section  301  of 
the  Dual  Compensation  Act  does". 

(p)  Section  23(b)  of  title  13,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "without  regard  to  section  301  of 
the  Dual  Compensation  Act". 

(q)  Subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  section 
3335  of  title  39.  United  SUtes  Code,  each  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "sections  58.  62.  69. 
and  70  of  title  5"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"sections  69  and  70  of  title  5  and  section  301 
of  the  Dual  Compensation  Act". 

Sec  402  (a)  The  following  laws  and  parts 
of  laws  are  hereby  repealed : 

(1)  Section  1763  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(5  use  58) .  relating  to  the  receipt  of  com- 
pensation from  more  than  one  office. 

(2)  Section  2074  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(25  use.  50).  prohibiting  the  holding  of 
more  than  one  office  at  the  same  time  under 
title  XXVIII  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

(3)  Section  4395  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  January  20.  1888 
(25  Stat.  1),  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries  who 
shall  not  hold  any  other  office. 

(4)  The  Act  of  July  3.  1883  (33  Stat.  176). 
authorizing  additional  pay  or  compensation 
for  Government  employees  engaged  In  cata- 
loging Government  publications  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

(5)  The  sentence  In  the  Act  of  February 
25.  1885  (23  Stat  329).  which  reads  as 
follows:  "And  hereafter  no  consul  or  consul- 
general  shall  be  entitled  to  or  allowed  any 
part  of  any  salary  appropriated  for  payment 
of  a  secretary  or  second  secretary  of  legation 
or  an  interpreter." 

(6)  Joint  Resolution  Numbered  3  of  Feb- 
ruary 5.  1889  (25  Stat.  1019).  authorizing  the 
President  to  appoint  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  International  Geodetic  Associa- 
tion to  serve  without  extra  salary  or  addi- 
tional compensation. 

(7)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  July  31.  1894 
(28  Stat.  305) .  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  May 

31.  1924  (43  Stat  245).  by  section  6  of  the 
Act  of  July  30.  1937  (50  Stat  549) .  and  by  the 


Act  of  June  35,  1938  (53  Stat.  1194),  relatlnc 
to  the  holding  of  two  offices  (5  U.S.C.  63). 

(8)  The  paragraph  In  the  Act  of  February 
20,  1895  (28  Stat.  676).  providing  for  the 
compensation  of  members  of  a  commission 
established  to  recommend  the  location  of  a 
certain  building,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"The  compensation  of  said  commlsslonen 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treu- 
ury,  but  the  same  shall  not  exceed  six  dc41an 
per  day  and  actual  traveling  expenses:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  the  member  of  said 
commission  appointed  from  the  Treasury  De- 
p>artment  shall  be  paid  only  his  actual  travel- 
ing expenses." 

(9)  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  June  3,  1886 
(29  Stat.  235;  5  U.S.C.  63),  relating  to  the 
employment  of  retired  officers  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  In  connection  with  river  and  har- 
bor improvements. 

( 10)  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  June  28,  lOoa 
(32  Stat.  483).  relating  to  the  appointment 
and  compensation  of  certain  officers  em- 
ployed under  such  Act. 

(11)  The  paragraph  of  the  Act  of  March  4. 
1909  (35  Stat.  931),  relating  to  the  pay  of 
retired  Army  and  Navy  officers  and  enlisted 
men  then  In  the  employ  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Authority  Is  hereby  granted  for  the  pay. 
ment  of  salaries  and  wages  accrued  or  here- 
after earned  of  retired  army  and  navy  officers 
and  enlisted  men  now  In  the  employment  of 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  retired  pay,  where  their  com- 
pensation under  such  employment  does  not 
exceed  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollan 
per  annum." 

( 12)  The  second  paragraph  under  the  cen- 
ter heading  "The  Isthmian  Canal"  with  the 
side  heading  "National  Waterways  Commis- 
sion:" in  the  Act  of  August  6.  1909  (36  Stat 
130),  authorizing  the  National  Waterways 
Commission  to  pay  not  to  exceed  three  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  the  Government  with- 
out regard  to  the  Act  of  July  31.  1894,  and 
other  laws. 

(13)  Section  13  of  the  Act  of  August  30. 
1913  (37  Stat.  319;  7  U.S.C.  166),  relating  to 
the  appointment  of  members  of  a  Federal 
Horticultural  Board  from  among  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(14)  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  May  10.  1816 
(39  Stat.  130;  5  U.S.C.  58).  as  amended  by 
the  Act  of  August  29.  1916  (39  Stat.  583;  5 
use.  59) .  relating  to  double  salaries. 

( 15)  Section  8  of  the  Act  of  March  21.  1918 
(40  Stat.  455-456),  authorizing  the  President 
to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  Govern- 
ment employees  in  the  operation  of  trans- 
porutlon  facilities  taken  over  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

(16)  Sections  3  and  4  of  the  War  Finance 
Corporation  Act  (40  Stat.  507;  15  U.S.C.  333, 
334).  authorizing  the  appointment  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  to  membership  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  War  Finance  Cor- 
poration and  providing  for  their  compensa- 
tion. 

( 17)  The  last  paragraph  under  the  heading 
"EhsTRiCT  OF  Colombia  '  and  under  the  sub'^ 
heading  public  schools  '  contained  In  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  July  8.  1918  (40 
Stat  823;  D.C.  Code.  sec.  31-631).  relating 
to  the  application  of  section  6  of  the  Act 
of  May  10.  1916,  to  employees  of  the  com- 
munity center  department  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

( 18)  The  ninth  paragraph  under  the  head- 
ing "DisTaiCT  or  Columbia"  and  under  the 
subheading  "pttbuc  schools"  contained  in 
the  first  section  of  the  Third  Deficiency  Act. 
fiscal  year  1920  (41  Stat.  1017;  D.C.  Code, 
sec  31-631).  relating  to  the  application  of 
section  6  of  the  Act  of  May  10.  1916.  to 
employees  of  the  school  garden  department 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(19)  That  part  of  the  proviso  conUlned 
In  the  paragraph  under  the  heading  "BuaiatJ 
OF  THE  Budget"  In  the  Act  of  February  17. 
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1033  (42  Stat.  373;  6  U.B.C.  64),  relating  to 
the  application  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
July  31.  1894,  to  retired  officers  of  the  Army, 
Navy.  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  ap- 
pointed to  certain  offices  In  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  which  reads  as  follows:  "Pro- 
vided, That  section  2  of  the  Act  making 
appropriations  for  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  Judicial  expenses  of  the  Government  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1895.  and  for 
other  purposes,  approved  July  31.  1894.  shall 
not  be  construed  as  having  application  to 
retired  officers  of  the  Army.  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  who  may  be  appointed 
to  the  offices  created  by  section  307  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921.  approved 
June  10.  1921.  within  the  meaning  of  pre- 
cluding payment  to  such  officers  of  the  dif- 
ference In  pay  prescribed  for  such  offices  and 
their  retired  pay;" 

(30)  Section  213  of  the  Act  of  June  30. 
1933  (47  Stat.  406).  as  amended  by  section 
3  of  the  Act  of  July  15,  1940  (64  Stat.  761). 
by  the  Act  of  February  20.  1954  (68  Stat. 
18),  by  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  4, 
1965  (69  Stat.  498).  by  section  2201(11)  of 
the  Act  of  June  17.  1957  (71  Stat.  158),  and 
by  section  13(d)  of  the  Act  of  September  2, 
1958  (72  Stat.  1264),  relating  to  the  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  of  retired  pay  received 
for  commissioned  officer  service  when  com- 
bined with  Government  civilian  salary  (6 
use.  69a). 

(21)  The  Act  of  September  13,  1940  (64 
Stat.  885).  authorizing  Jesse  H.  Jones.  Fed- 
eral Loan  Administrator,  to  exercise  the 
duties  of  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(22)  The  Act  of  March  29.  1945  (59  Stat. 
38) .  authorizing  the  Doorkeeper  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  during  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress  to  employ  Government  employees 
for  folding  speeches  and  pamphlets. 

(23)  The  Act  of  August  10.  1946  (60  Stat. 
978).  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  October  29, 
1951  (65  Stat.  662).  providing  authority  for 
the  employment  of  certain  retired  officers 
in  the  Veterans'  Administration  (formerly 
contained  In  5  U.S.C.  64a),  which  authority 
has  expired. 

(24)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  3  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Act,  as 
in  effect  on  June  30,  1947  (47  SUt.  6).  and 
as  continued  by  section  3(a)  of  such  Act.  as 
amended  (61  Stat.  203.  62  SUt.  262;  15  U.S.C. 
603(a)),  relating  to  employees  of  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation,  which 
reads:  "Nothing  contained  In  this  or  In  any 
other  Act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
appointment  and  comj)ensatlon  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  corporation  of  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  SUtes  In  any  board, 
commission.  Independent  esUbllshment,  or 
executive  department  thereof." 

(25)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  11.  1947 
(61  Stat.  311;  DC.  Code,  sec.  4-183),  relating 
to  the  position  of  director  of  the  band 
In  the  MetropollUn  Police  force  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

(26)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  April  21,  1948. 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  438),  relating  to  the 
Remount  Service  in  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, 

(37)  That  part  of  section  9  of  the  Act  of 
June  4.  1948  (62  SUt.  343;  DC.  Code.  sec. 
3-1709),  relating  to  personnel  of  the  Armory 
Board  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
reads:  ",  and  without  regard  to  any  pro- 
hibition against  double  salaries  conUlned 
In  any  other  law". 

(28)  Section  6(f)  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (65 
SUt.  89.  72  SUt.  337;  60  U.S.C.  403f(f)). 
authorizing  employment  of  not  more  than 
fifteen  retired  officers  who  must  elect  be- 
tween civilian  salary  and  retired  pay. 

(29)  That  part  of  the  second  sentence  of 
section  103  of  the  American-Mexican  Treaty 
Act  of  1950  (64  SUt.  847),  relating  to  the 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Commis- 
sion. United  SUtes  and  Mexico,  which  reads : 


".  and  who  shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  as 
compensation  for  such  temporary  service, 
the  difference  between  the  rates  of  pay  esUb- 
Ushed  therefor  and  their  retired  pay  during 
the  period  or  periods  of  such  temporary 
employment". 

(30)  That  part  of  section  401(a)  of  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended  (64  SUt.  1254;  50  U.S.C.  App. 
2253(a)).  which  reads:  "and.  notwlthsUnd- 
Ing  the  provisions  of  any  other  law.  except 
those  Imposing  restrictions  upon  dual  com- 
pensation, employ.  In  a  civilian  capacity, 
with  the  approval  of  the  President,  not  to 
exceed  twenty-five  retired  personnel  of  the 
armed  services  on  a  full-  or  part-time  basis 
without  loss  or  reduction  of  or  prejudice  to 
their  retired  sUtus;". 

(31)  Subparagraph  (g)  of  the  third  para- 
graph of  the  Act  of  August  5.  1953  (67  SUt. 
366),  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  August  9. 
1955  (69  SUt.  590).  and  by  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 28,  1957  (71  SUt.  457),  relating  to  the 
Corregldor-Bataan  Memorial  Commission  (36 
U.S.C.  426(g)). 

(32)  Section  12  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955  (69  SUt.  529; 
D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-1541).  authorizing  em- 
ployment of  retired  members  of  the  armed 
services  of  the  United  SUtes  as  teachers  of 
mlllUry  science  and  Uctlcs  In  public  high 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(33)  Section  8  of  the  Act  of  September  7, 
1957  (71  SUt.  628;  36  U.S.C.  748),  relating 
to  appointment  and  pay  of  certain  retired 
officers  by  the  Civil  War  Centennial  Com- 
mission. 

(34)  Section  203(b)  (11)  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1968  (72  SUt. 
431;  42  U.8.C.  2473(b)  (11) ).  authorizing  the 
employment  of  retired  commissioned  officers 
subject  only  to  the  llmlUtlons  In  pay  set 
forth  In  section  212  of  the  Act  of  June  30. 
1932.  as  amended   (5  U.S.C.  59a). 

(35)  Section  626(c)  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 4.  1961  (75  SUt.  461;  22  U.S.C.  2386(c)), 
authorizing  employment  of  retired  officers 
under  the  Act  for  International  Development 
of  1961  or  the  International  Peace  and  Se- 
curity Act  of  1961. 

(36)  Section  201  (d)  of  chapter  7  of  title  2, 
Canal  Zone  Code  (76A  SUt.  21),  relating  to 
retired  members  of  a  regular  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces  or  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  SUtes  employed  In  the 
Canal  Zone  Government  or  the  Panama 
Canal  Company. 

(37)  The  matter  conUlned  In  section  607 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Act,  1964  (77  Stat.  264;  Public  Law  88-149), 
relating  to  retired  mlllUry  personnel  on  duty 
at  the  United  SUtes  Soldiers'  Home,  which 
reads:  ":  Provided,  That  section  212  of  the 
Act  of  June  30,  1932  (5  U.S.C.  59a) .  shall  not 
apply  to  retired  mlllUry  personnel  on  duty 
at  the  United  SUtes  Soldiers'  Home",  and 
provisions  to  the  same  effect  conUlned  In 
other  appropriation  Acu  enacted  prior  to 
the  effective  daU  of  this  section  relative  to 
retired  mlllUry  personnel  on  duty  at  the 
United  SUtes  Soldiers'  Home  (5  U.S.C.  59b). 

(38)  The  next  to  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 4103(b)  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code, 
relating  to  the  application  of  cerUln  pro- 
visions of  law  to  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  which 
reads:  "Section  62  of  title  5  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  shall  not  apply  to  any  Individual 
appointed  Chief  Medical  Director  before 
January  1,  1964;  however,  section  59a  of 
title  5  shall  apply.  In  accordance  with  Its 
terms,  to  any  such  Individual.". 

(b)  All  other  provisions  of  law,  general  or 
sp>eclflc.  Inconsistent  with  this  Act  and  the 
amendmenU  made  by  this  Act,  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 


month  which  begins  later  than  the  ninetieth 
day  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  This  section  and  sections  201(g)  and 
201(h)  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  404.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  shall 
be  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  this  Act 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Mr.  MORRISON  (interrupting  the 
reading  of  the  substitute  amendment). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  substitute 
amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and  that 
it  be  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   STAGGERS.     Mr.   Chairman.   I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  regardless  of  what 
those  who  are  pushing  for  this  bill  have 
to  say,  I  think  there  are  many  good  fac- 
tors in  this  bill,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  take  the  bad.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
that  the  bill  should  be  recommitted  and 
the  bad  features  eliminated  fnMn  the 
bill. 

The  gentleman  from  California  made 
the  statement  we  are  trying  to  penalize 
NASA  and  scmie  other  agencies.  I  made 
the  statement  in  committee  that  if  NASA 
or  any  other  department  of  this  Gov- 
ernment needed  those  men,  they  should 
be  allowed  to  have  them  and  get  their 
full  pay.  That  could  be  done  very  easUy. 
There  could  be  no  question  about  it.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  man  here 
who  would  deny  that  to  any  Federal  de- 
partment. 

Mr,     MILLER    of     California.       Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.   I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.    The  gen- 
tleman said  it  can  be  done  very  easily. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.     I  said  it  could  be 
done  if  it  were  included  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  can  tell  me  how  it  could  be 
done.  I  would  like  to  know  how. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Put  it  into  law. 
Send  the  measure  back  to  the  commit- 
tee. There  is  no  question  about  that. 
The  bill  can  be  revised. 

This  bill  discriminates  between  the 
Reserve  officer  and  the  Regular  officer. 
It  is  evident  the  Reserve  officer  can  take 
all  of  his  retirement  pay  under  this  bill. 
He  may  be  sitting  side  by  side  with  the 
Regular  officer,  and  that  Regular  officer 
is  penalized  because  his  retirement  pay 
is  reduced.  What  kind  of  legislation  is 
that? 

Here  might  be  a  retired  officer  sitting 
side  by  side  with  a  civil  service  employee, 
and  the  retired  officer  may  be  getting 
$5,000  or  $6,000  more  than  the  civilian 
employee.  What  kind  of  legislation  is 
that  for  the  morale  of  our  Government? 
I  do  not  believe  any  Member  of  Congress 
wants  to  do  such  a  thing.  It  is  not  equal, 
and  is  not  fair.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  a  person  in  the  Congress  who 
wants  to  discriminate  against  75  million 
social  security  people  who  are  on  the  rolls 
today. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Is  it 
not  possible  that  a  Regular  retired  officer 
could  be  sitting  beside  a  retired  enlistee 
and  be  discriminated  against  as  well? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.     Just  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  day  President 
Johnson  spoke  about  this  fleht  on  pov- 
erty. Are  we  going  to  give  a  man  two 
jobs  and  put  another  man  out  of  a  Job 
and  tell  him  to  stay  out  of  a  job  because 
this  Congress  is  going  to  pass  class  leg- 
islation? Under  the  bill  this  Congress 
is  going  to  tell  a  man  he  cannot  have  a 
job  because  we  are  going  to  give  that  Job 
to  a  man  who  is  receiving  his  retirement 
pay  drawing  up  to  $6.C00  or  $8,000  a  year 
or  more  besides  his  current  salary.  Is 
this  the  kind  of  legislation  we  want  to 
pass  when  we  are  faced  with  a  situation 
of  unemployment  going  up  and  up  and 
up? 

One  of  the  most  convincing  argimients 
against  dual  compensation  was  uttered 
In  1857  by  the  then  Attorney  General 
Jeremiah  Black. 

His  words  should  be  well  heeded  today. 
He  said: 

Plurality  of  offices  and  extra  allowances  to 
those  who  hold  them  are  the  vice  of  a  bad 
government  and  have  always  prevailed  to 
the  greatest  extent  In  the  worst  times. 

Do  we  want  to  record  this  as  one  of 
the  worst  times  in  our  history  and  bring 
about  the  inequities  proposed  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  surprised  that  so 
many  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  are  advo- 
cating a  recommittal  of  this  legislation. 
As  was  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Henderson). 
we  have  worked  on  this  problem  for 
approximately  8  years.  We  have  put  in 
many  hundreds  of  man-hours  on  this 
problem  trying  to  work  out  a  solution. 
The  committee  did  work  its  will.  Every 
member  of  the  committee  who  had  some- 
thing to  offer  insofar  as  the  solution  of 
this  problem  is  concerned  was  heard  by 
the  committee  and  his  suggestions  were 
thoroughly  considered. 

As  I  pointed  out  before,  this  is  a  com- 
promise. We  had  to  make  some  sacri- 
fices and  concessions  along  the  line  to 
come  up  with  a  bill  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  would  agree  to. 
This  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work  on  the 
part  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  that  if  this  bill 
is  recommitted,  it  is  a  dead  bill  for  this 
year  and  possibly  for  many  years  to 
come.  I  think  the  main  argument  that 
the  opponents  of  this  bill  have,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  understand  these 
arguments  today,  is  that  the  bill  does 
not  go  far  enough.  I  think  nine-tenths 
of  the  things  that  we  are  trying  to  do 
by  this  bill  meets  with  the  wholehearted 
approval  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee.  We  are 
arguing  mostly  about  the  word  "dis- 
crimination" and  that  we  are  not  treat- 
ing all  groups  alike.  That  is  Just  where 
we  do  not  go  far  enough  in  this  legisla- 
tion.   If  there  is  any  discrimination,  this 


bill  does  not  cause  the  discrimination. 
We  have  the  discrimination  existing  now. 
We  do  absolutely  nothing  insofar  as  cut- 
ting back  the  retired  pay  of  90  percent 
of  the  retired  military  personnel,  both 
officers  and  enlisted  men. 

As  I  said  before,  the  administration 
did  recommend  that  we  cut  back  the  re- 
tired Reserve  and  enlisted  personnel. 
That  is  the  way  that  we  could  make  it 
uniform  and  in  that  way  we  could  elimi- 
nate all  of  this  alleged  discrimination. 
Actually,  how  can  you  cut  back  the  re- 
tired pay  or  place  more  restrictions  on 
the  retired  pay  of  90  percent  of  our  re- 
tired military  officers  and  enlisted  men, 
men  to  whom  we  made  a  contract  when 
they  went  Into  the  armed  services.  Now 
when  they  have  served  their  Nation  and 
they  come  back,  we.  by  act  of  Congress, 
say  that  we  are  going  to  cut  back  some 
of  their  retired  pay  and  we  are  going  to 
renege  on  our  obligation.  This  Is  an  Im- 
possible thing  to  do  and  It  Is  the  wrong 
thing  to  do.  The  only  other  way  to  make 
it  uniform  is  to  liberalize  the  retired  pay 
or  liberalize  the  restrictions  on  retired 
pay  of  the  Regular  Army  officers  further. 
That  also  would  be  difficult  to  do. 

The  gentleman  asked  why  discriminate 
against  10  percent  of  our  retired  military 
personnel? 

If  the  gentleman  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  release  all  restrictions  whatso- 
ever on  retired  Regular  officers.  I  will 
.support  that  amendment,  but  I  main- 
tain that  they  are  not  exactly  alike. 
They  are  a  different  group  of  people. 
The  Regular  officers  do  receive  more  ad- 
vancement In  their  term  of  service  and 
are  allowed  to  go  on  for  30  years  and  re- 
ceive 75  percent  of  their  base  pay  when 
the  vast  majority  of  Reserve  officers  must 
retire  at  the  end  of  20  years  and  receive 
50  percent  of  their  base  pay  and  do  this 
at  an  earlier  stage  of  life  when  they  still 
have  children  in  school  or  college  to  edu- 
cate. It  Is  an  entirely  different  situa- 
tion. However,  if  the  gentleman  wants 
to  make  it  completely  uniform  and  re- 
move all  of  the  alleged  discriminations, 
let  him  offer  an  amendment.  I  will  be 
glad  to  support  it.  But  let  us  not  re- 
commit this  measure,  because  there  are 
many  good  features  In  this  bill  that  we 
have  to  act  on  this  year.  We  would  be 
guilty  of  an  act  of  irresponsibility  unless 
we  act  on  this  legislation  right  now  and 
correct  some  of  the  defects  that  exist  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Yes.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  You  talk  about  dis- 
criminating. Cannot  the  Army  officer  go 
Into  any  phase  of  private  Industry  any- 
where In  this  land  and  get  all  his  retire- 
ment and  get  all  the  money  he  wants  to? 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  That  is 
correct,  but  let  me  respond  further  to  the 
gentleman's  question.  I  said  earlier  in 
the  debate  the  reason  why  we  are  liberal- 
izing this  for  the  Regular  retired  officers 
is  not  for  their  benefit.  He  can  go  out 
Into  private  Industry  and  earn  a  great 
deal  more,  and  he  does.  We  are  provid- 
ing this  liberalization  In  order  for  the 
Government  to  have  the  benefit  of  his 
service. 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  He  can  still  get  It. 
I  want  to  ask  you  one  more  thing.  You 
talk  about  Inequity  In  offering  an  amend- 
ment for  the  Reserve  officer.  I  have  an 
amendment,  but  I  think  It  should  go  back 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  said 
offer  an  amendment  to  liberalize  the  re- 
tired Regular  officer's  pay.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  fair  to  cut  back  on  a  contract 
we  made  years  ago  with  the  Reserve 
officers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  speaks 
of  a  contract  on  the  part  of  the  public 
to  provide  retirement  for  military  per- 
sonnel. I  do  not  recall  any  contract  on 
the  part  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
to  provide  the  military  with  full  retire- 
ment pay  and  also  provide  a  guarantee- 
no,  not  a  guarantee,  but  the  opportunity 
of  a  Government  civilian  Job  so  that  they 
can  draw  full  job  pay  as  well  as  full  re- 
tirement pay.  I  do  not  recall  any  such 
contr&ct 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  bill  or  any  legislation  I 
know  of  that  guarantees  any  officer  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  civilian  Job. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  withdraw  the  word 
"guarantee." 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Or  even 
a  promise  of  a  civilian  retirement.  They 
have  earned  their  military  retirement. 
What  we  are  talking  about  here  Is  after 
his  retirement  does  he  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  go  to  work  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  mean  to  retain  full 
retirement  pay  and  all  the  money  he  can 
make  In  addition  on  a  Government  ci- 
vilian job? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  He  is  en- 
titled to  it.   He  earned  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  He  earned  his  retire- 
ment compensation  but  he  has  no  right 
to  dual  compensation  on  a  basis  not  per- 
mitted any  other  civilian  employee. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Yes.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  would  not  agree  with 
me  If  this  proposition  Is  fair,  why  should 
It  not  be  applied  to  the  widows  of  veter- 
ans and  why  should  It  not  be  applied  to 
the  whole  civil  service  retirement  list? 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Let  me 
say  In  a  very  pleasant  and  light  frame 
of  mind  of  the  gentleman  In  the  well, 
that  he  has  just  been  assigned  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  has 
not  had  a  chance  to  get  Into  that  ques- 
tion yet. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  might  make  It  a  lit- 
tle easier  then.    Here  the  civil  service 
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employee  pays  into  the  fund  every 
month  for  every  year  he  works.  The 
Army  officer  or  enlisted  man  does  not. 
Why  should  this  law  not  apply  to  the 
civil  servant? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  for 
Just  a  moment,  he  knows  how  delighted 
I  am  on  his  advancement  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  I  do  sug- 
gest that  other  than  this  matter  of  social 
security  legislation  in  his  new  assign- 
ment he  may  have  a  greater  familiarity 
with  the  problems  of  raising  requisite 
revenues  for  the  Government  to  pay  the 
bills  for  some  of  the  luxuries  we  are 
tolerating.  I  wish  him  well  in  his  as- 
signment and  I  do  not  want  to  contribute 
to  his  problems  today  by  perpetuating  a 
folly  in  connection  with  this  bill. 

When  I  spoke  during  general  debate, 
I  was  attempting  to  underscore  this  fac- 
tor of  discrimination,  but  I  did  not  have 
the  time  to  mention  a  little  further  de- 
tail with  respect  to  the  widow  of  the 
deceased  veteran  on  a  non-service -con- 
nected pension. 

Take  the  case  of  such  a  person  with 
no  children.  If  her  total  income  per 
year,  other  than  from  this  non-service- 
connected  pension,  is  less  than  $600.  the 
Government  pays  her  $60  a  month.  If 
It  Is  between  $600  and  $1,200  the  Gov- 
ernment reduces  its  pension  to  $45  a 
month.  If  it  is  from  $1,200  to  $1,800  it 
cuts  It  to  $25.  If  it  is  above  $1,800  she 
gets  nothing.  She  is  eligible  for  nothing. 
And  I  call  the  attention  of  the  members 
of  this  committee  to  the  paltry  figures 
we  are  talking  about  compared  to  some 
of  the  preferential  benefits  both  pen- 
slonwlse  and  salarywlse  for  some  of  the 
brass  for  whom  we  are  dealing  in  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  be- 
cause as  a  member  of  our  committee  he 
has  always  been  very  fair,  and  I  am  sure 
that  at  this  point  he  would  agree  with 
me  that  the  Inequity  he  is  talking  about 
Is  not  by  virtue  of  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering; I  certainly  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  there  is  a  great  differen- 
tial here. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  respond  to  the  gentleman  by  saying 
that  the  fault  with  which  this  bill  is 
charged  is  that  it  perpetuates  a  situation 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  retired  Re- 
serve officer  that  Is  completely  Inequita- 
ble and  discriminatory.  Of  course,  what 
is  done  under  the  pension  legislation  is 
not  our  responsibility,  but  the  perpetua- 
tion of  this  disparity  is  our  concern. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  a  vote 
against  the  bill  or  a  vote  to  recommit 
the  bin  Is  not  going  to  solve  the  problem 
that  the  gentleman  Is  talking  about? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  A  vote  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bUl  is  going  to  perpetuate 


this  condition  and  make  it  almost  cer- 
tain that  there  will  be  no  prospect  of 
corrective  action;  whereas,  because  of 
the  virtues  and  benefits  of  other  sec- 
tions of  this  bill,  to  which  the  gentleman 
has  contributed  so  much,  recommittal 
would  provide  an  incentive  and  an  op- 
portunity to  do  some  correcting.  I  want 
to  say  a  word  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  on  this  point.  He  has  expressed 
himself  as  surprised  at  the  action  of 
some  of  the  committee  members  today, 
and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  who  was 
present  does  not  include  me  as  an  object 
of  his  surprise  because  I  served  notice 
at  the  time  that  we  voted  it  out  that  I 
might  go  off  the  reservation. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Certainly. 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  to  criticize  any  in- 
dividual member  of  the  committee  on 
his  action  in  the  committee.  What  I 
meant  to  say  is  that  we  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  eliminate  all  of  the  defects 
and  take  care  of  all  of  the  objections 
while  we  were  in  committee.  I  tried  to 
emphasize  that  this  bill  was  a  reasonable 
compromise.  If  we  recommit  the  bill  it 
would  mean,  perhaps.  8  more  years  of 
work. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  never  suspected 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  of  any  un- 
klndness  toward  any  colleague  in  the 
House  or  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
does  not  believe  that  if  we  pass  this  bill 
with  these  discriminations  in  it  will  we 
not  then  reemphasize  and  reaffirm  our 
belief  that  these  discriminations  are 
wholesome? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  think  we  have 
again  applied  our  imprimatur  of  ap- 
proval, and  as  a  result  of  this  debate 
I  am  not  only  going  to  vote  for  recom- 
mittal, but  if  this  fails.  I  intend  to  vote 
against  the  bill. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  December  10.  1963. 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  certain 
requirements  with  respect  to  notice  and 
examination  in  connection  with  appoint- 
ments to  positions  in  the  competitive 
civil  service.  I  want  to  underline  that 
word  "notice." 


from  among  those  qualified  persons  who  suc- 
cessfully complete  such  examination. 


The  bill  reads,  very  briefly,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  a 
person  shall  not  be  appointed  to  any  civilian 
office  m  the  competitive  civil  service  unless 
( 1 )  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion shall  have  given  prior  public  notice  of 
the  fact  that  a  vacancy  exists  In  such  office 
and  of  the  fact  that  an  assembled  examina- 
tion (Including  written  tests,  oral  Interviews, 
and  security  Investigation),  where  practica- 
ble, or  a  combination  of  an  assembled  or 
nonassembled  examination,  where  pracUca- 
ble.  open  to  all  persons.  Is  to  be  given  at  a 
specific  time  and  place,  but  not  before  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  such  notice  Is 
first  given,  and  (2)  such  office  Is  fiUed  only 


Mr.  Chairman,  It  has  been  my  conten- 
tion all  along  that  the  trouble  with  a 
good  many  competitive  civil  service  ex- 
aminations is  that  too  few  people  know 
about  the  examinations  until  the  posi- 
tion is  filled.  Having  that  in  mind,  I 
introduced  an  amendment  to  this  very 
legislation  at  the  time  It  was  being  con- 
sidered. This  amendment  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  10  to  5  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  was  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment?  The  purpose  was  to  , 
make  sure  that  notice  about  a  vacancy 
would  be  given  30  days  in  advance  of  the 
filling  of  the  job  and  that  then  a  truly 
comi)etitlve  examination,  where  practi-' 
cable,  might  be  given;  the  phrase  "where 
practicable"  Is  In  the  amendment  twice. 
I  underscore  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  taking  place 
with  reference  to  many  of  the  jobs  in  the 
Federal  Government?  As  I  view  it,  they 
are  filled  by  what  is  known  as  unassem- 
bled examinations.  That  is  an  examina- 
tion, generally  speaking,  where  questions 
are  asked  of  the  applicant  and  then  if 
the  person  who  is  asking  the  questions 
wishes  to  hire  the  person,  he  does  so.  If 
the  board  which  does  the  questioning 
wishes  to  recommend  the  person,  it  does 
so.  I  think  we  could  have  in  many  in- 
stances more  thorough  examinations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  that  kind  of  amendment  was  of- 
fered to  this  very  bill,  end  it  passed  by 
a  vote  of  10  to  5.  There  were  only  15 
members  of  the  committee  present  at  the 
time. 

Now,  the  interesting  part  about  it  is 
this:  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  goes  over  to  the  Senate  not 
long  thereafter  and  says  that  he  would 
rather  have  no  bill  at  all  than  to  have  the 
bill  with  that  amendment.  I  quote  his 
words  before  the  Senate  committee  on 
December  12.  1963.  al)out  the  amend- 
ment: 

Requirement  fob  Examinations 
Section  205  Is  the  one  new  provision  I 
mentioned  earlier  as  the  one  which  we 
would  have  to  oppose  most  strongly.  This 
section  was  added  to  H.R.  7381  by  the  House 
committee  on  the  day  It  voted  to  report 
favorably  on  the  bill.  Let  me  read  this  sec- 
tion to  you : 

"Sue.  205.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  a  retired  member  of  any  of  the 
uniformed  services  shall  not  be  appointed 
to  any  civilian  office  In  the  competitive  civil 
service  unless  (1)  the  United  States  Clvtl 
Service  Commission  shall  have  given  prior 
public  notice  of  the  fact  that  a  vacancy 
exists  In  such  office  and  of  the  fact  that  an 
assembled  examination  (Including  written 
tests,  oral  Interviews,  and  security  Investiga- 
tion), where  practicable,  or  a  combination 
of  an  assembled  or  nonassembled  examina- 
tion, where  practicable,  open  to  all  persons, 
is  to  be  given  at  a  specific  time  and  place, 
but  not  before  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date 
such  notice  Is  first  given,  and  (2)  such  of- 
fice Is  filled  only  from  among  those  qualified 
persons  who  successfully  complete  such  ex- 
amination. This  section  shall  not  affect 
the  authority  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration contained  In  section  201(e)  of  thU 
title." 

We  do  not  know  why  this  section  was 
added  to  the  bill  nor  exactly  what  It  was 
intended  to  accomplish.    However,  our  own 
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analirtla  iMuls  ut  to  the  conclusion  that  w« 
might  well  b«  better  off  under  the  exlatlng 
dual  compensation  laws,  as  obsolete  and  In- 
equitable as  they  are.  than  under  this 
bill  If  enacted  with  this  particular  provi- 
sion. 

The  Commission  Is  clear  here  as  to 
Its  position  on  the  amendment. 

What  does  our  committee  report  state? 
It  was  written  by  very  able,  dedicated 
and  conscientious  employees  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Olsin  of  Montana)  Mr. 
Beckworth  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.    Here  is  what  the 
report  says: 
Civilian   Employ  mint   PaocKDrnES — Rxtuieo 

MlLrTART    PnSONNEL 

Sections  204  and  305  establish  safeguards 
which  win  assure  that  consideration  of  re- 
tired military  personnel  for  civil  service  po- 
sitions Is  accomplished  on  an  equitable  com- 
petitive basis  and  that  there  Is  strict 
compliance  in  spirit  and  In  procedure  with 
the  fundamental  merit  system  principle  of 
open  public  competition.  These  sections 
are  Intended  to  do  away  with  the  so-called 
buddy  system  under  which  a  position  Is  cre- 
ated or  held  open  at  a  military  Installation 
for  a  buddy  about  to  retire  from  the  military 
service.  This  undesirable  practice  has  been 
recognized  by  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  procedures  to  safeguard  the 
merit  system  were  set  forth  in  memoran- 
dums Issued  by  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Roawell  L.  OUpatrlc  under  dates  of  July  5. 
1961.  and  October  30.  1962. 

Section  204  of  the  bill  writes  Into  law  the 
•Mence  of  the  OUpatrlc  policy  referred  to 
above. 

The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
204  are  intended  to  prohibit  most  appoint- 
ments of  retired  military  personnel  to 
civilian  positions  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense during  a  period  of  180  days  Immedi- 
ately following  their  retirement.  However, 
exceptions  to  the  prohibition  are  permissible 
If  ( 1 )  the  proposed  appointment  Is  author- 
ized by  the  Secretary  concerned  or  his  des- 
ignee for  the  purpose  and.  If  the  civilian 
office  Is  In  the  competitive  civil  service,  after 
approved  by  the  US.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion; or  (2)  higher  minimum  rates  have 
been  established  for  the  civilian  office  under 
section  504  of  the  Federal  Salary  Reform 
Act  of  1962:  or  (3)  a  state  of  national  emer- 
gency exists. 

That  Is  what  the  report  says,  that 
these  sections  are  designed  to  do  away 
with  the  so-called  buddy  system  where 
a  position  Is  created  or  held  open  at  a 
military  installation  for  a  buddy  about 
to  retire  from  military  service.  I  think 
all.  I  say  all  qualified  military  people 
and  all  veterans,  if  qualified,  should  be 
given  a  fair  chance  to  compete  for  these 
Jobs.  yes.  all  qualified  people.  But. 
naturally  at  all  times  veterans  preference 
would  be  observed   and   recognized. 

I  say  again,  Mr  Chairman,  it  is  strange 
indeed  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  would  oppose  the 
very  section  that  undertakes  emphati- 
cally to  do  away  with  the  buddy  system. 
I  think  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  desire  to  have  a  real  under- 
standing with  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  along  that  line  be- 
cause part  of  the  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation Is  to  do  away  with  the  hiring  of 


people  based  on  friendship  rather  than 
based  on  true  qualifications. 

We  have  a  bill  coming  before  the  House 
very  soon  that  will  cost  millions  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  the  Gk)v- 
emment  pay  raise  legislation,  and  one 
of  the  reasons  It  Is  offered,  it  is  con- 
tended. Is  because  It  is  necessary  to  get 
more  competent  people  in  the  Govern- 
ment. Yet  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  when  we  have  a 
provision  In  there  that  says  "give  30 
days'  notice  about  a  vacancy"  says  he 
would  rather  have  no  bill  at  all  than  to 
have  that  specific  section  205  in  the  bill. 

I  hope  that  we  as  a  body  will  let  that 
gentleman  know  we  do  want  real  com- 
petition In  connection  with  the  filling  of 
Federal  positions  Including  all  vacancies. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEIN  of  Montana.  What  is  an 
unassembled  examination  under  Civil 
Service? 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  It.  generally 
speaking.  Is  definitely  not  a  written  ex- 
amination as  I  understand  the  term.  It 
Is  one  where  a  person  presents  his  cre- 
dentials, he  is  asked  questions,  too  fre- 
quently by  a  friendly  questioner,  and  giv- 
en the  Job.  and  the  folks  In  Montana  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  Job  being 
open. 

I  might  say  three-fourths  of  the  civil 
service  Jobs  filled  annually  are  filled  by 
nonassembled  examinations  rather  than 
by  assembled  examinations  according  to 
the  l>est  statistics  I  have  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  obtaining. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  The  defini- 
tion the  gentleman  has  given  Is  of  a  non- 
assembled  examination? 

Mr  BECKWORTH.    That  Is  right. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  An  assem- 
bled examination  is  when  it  is  written? 

Mr  BECKWORTH.  When  one  has  to 
go  in  there  like  he  does  when  he  takes  a 
bar  examination  and  has  to  pass  the  ex- 
amination, he  gets  quite  a  thorough 
test.  He  then  can  be  asked  questions  and 
be  interviewed. 

Mr  OLSEN  of  Montana  The  gentle- 
man's amendment  would  require  that 
there  be  a  written  examination  for  these 
vacancies  that  are  called  for? 

Mr  BECKWORTH.  Yes.  Mr  Macy 
forgot  my  words  "where  practicable." 
I  gave  him  a  getting  out  place,  by  the 
words  "where  practicable."  and  those 
words  are  In  the  amendment  twice. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana  You  would 
require  30  days'  notice  that  there  will  be 
such  an  examination,  and  the  gentleman 
says  the  Civil  Service  Commission  op- 
poses that  provision? 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  It  opposes  It.  yes. 
Section  205  is  the  one  new  provision  I 
mentioned  earlier  as  the  one  which  "we 
would  have  to  oppose  most  strongly."  he 
says.  That  Is  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion chairman  speaking. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman aware  of  any  particular  empty 
chairs  over  in  the  Defense  Department 
or  anywhere  else,  from  the  testimony  that 
we  received  In  the  committee? 

Mr.  BECKWORTH  There  are  very 
few    empty   chairs   In   any   division   of 


any  department  of  this  Federal  Govern- 
ment. My  mall  Indicates  to  me  they 
want  the  Jobs  even  at  the  present  amount 
that  is  paid,  and  I  think  the  gentleman 
knows  that  Is  the  case. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Would  the  genUe- 
man  give  the  same  answer  even  with  re- 
spect to  NASA? 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Possibly.  I  recall 
that  Mr.  Morrison  discussed  this  Issue 
carefully.  Possibly  because  of  the  very 
high  deerree  of  skill  It  Is  claimed  Is  re- 
quired In  NASA,  exceptions  would  have 
to  be  made.  I  supported  Mr.  Morrison's 
position  in  the  committee.  My  amend- 
ment says  "where  practicable." 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  And  that  exception 
could  be  made? 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.    You  bet  your  Ufe. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  the  question  now  Is  on 
the  committee  substitute  amendment  to 
the  bill. 

The  committee  substitute  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  PipptR.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  7381)  to  simplify,  modernize,  and 
consolidate  the  laws  relating  to  the  em- 
ployment of  civilians  In  more  than  one 
position  and  the  laws  concerning  the 
civilian  employment  of  retired  members 
of  the  uniformed  services,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
624.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  CoRBiTTl  rise? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  CORBETT.    I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
qualifies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  CoaBKTT  moves  to  recommit  the  blU. 
H.R.  7381.  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  had  It. 
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Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
la  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quoriim 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
^pre— yeas  83.  nays  262.  not  voting  86.  as 

follows: 

IRollNo.351 


Abbitt 
Abemethy 
Alger 
Andrews, 
N  Dak 
Ashbrook 
Baring 
Barry 

Beckworth 
Beermann 
Boiling 
Bray 

Bromwell 
Brooks 
Burke 
Chelf 

Clswson,  Del 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cunningham 
Dague 
Devlne 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
DuUkl 
Duncan 
Pelghan 
Pino 


Abele 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson 

Andrews,  Ala. 

ArendB 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Auchlncloas 

Avety 

Ayres 

Baldwin 

Bates 

Becker 

Belcher 

BeU 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Belts 

Blatnik 

Sons 

BoUand 
Bolton, 

Oliver  P 
Bonner 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brock 
Brotzman 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cahill 
Cameron 
Cannon 
Carey 
Celler 

Chenoweth 
Clancy 
Clark 

Clausen, 
DonH 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Cooley 

Curtln 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis.  Oa. 

DawMn 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derounlan 

Derwinskl 

Dole 


TEAS— 83 

Fulton.  Pa 

Ooodling 

Orant 

Griffin 

Gross 

Hall 

Hays 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Hoeven 

Holifleld 

Holland 

Hutchinson 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnaon,  Pa. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Keith 

Knox 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

McClory 

McDade 

Marsh 

Michel 

NAYS— 262 

Dorn 

Downing 

Dwyer 

Edwards 

Elliott 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Ford 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Prledel 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

OaUagber 

Oarmatz 

Gary 

Oathlngs 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

Ollt>ert 

GUI 

Glenn 

Gonzalez 

Orabowakl 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Ourney 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

HarrU 

Harrison 

Marsha 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Healey 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Koran 

Horton 

Huddleston 


Moore 

Olsen  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Passman 

Phllbln 

Pillion 

Puclnskl 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roush 

Rumafeld 

Baylor 

Selden 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Sullivan 

Tuck 

nilman 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Weaver 

Whalley 

White 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wlnacead 


Jarman 

Joelson 

Jonas 

Karsten 

Kartb 

Keogb 

Kllbum 

KUgore 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kornegay 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Lennon 

Llbonatl 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCuUoch 

McDowell 

McFall 

Mclntlre 

McLoskey 

McMillan 

MacOregor 

Mahon 

Martin,  Calif. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Mat«unaga 

Matthews 

May 

Miller.  Calif. 

MUUken 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Moiiagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Norblad 

OBrlen.N.Y. 


O'Hara,  CI. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

ONelll 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Pofr 

Pool 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Reld  111. 

Reld,  NY. 

Relfel 

Reuse 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rich 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rivers.  B.C. 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers  Colo 


Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

St.  George 

St  Germain 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sec  rest 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

Sickles 

SIkes 

Slier 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Springer 

Staebler 

Stafford 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stlneon 

Stratton 


Stubblefleld 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex 

Toll 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

Tuten 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vinson 

Waggon  ner 

Wallhauser 

Wateon 

Watts 

Weltner 

Wharton 

Whltener 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Young 

Zablockl 
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Adair 

Aahmore 

Barrett 

Baas 

Battln 

Bennett,  Mich 

Berry 

Bolton. 

Frances  P. 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Bruce 
Buckley 
Burkhalter 
Burleson 
Burton 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Collier 
Colmer 
Corman 
Cramer 
Davis.  Tend. 
Dlggs 
Dowdy 
Eklmondson 
Flnnegan 
Forrester 


Goodell 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gubser 

Banna 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hawkins 

Hoffman 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Ichord 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

KeUy 

Kluczynskl 

Lankford 

Latta 

Leggett 

Leslnskl 

Lindsay 

Lloyd 

MacdoncUd 

Madden 

MalUlard 

Martin.  Mass. 

Meader 

MUler.  N.T. 

Mlnshall 

Montoya 


O'Brien,  ni. 

CKonskl 

Pllcher 

Powell 

Price 

Rains 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlehlman 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Roosevelt 

Roetenkowskl 

Roybal 

St.  Onge 

Schadeberg 

Sbeppard 

Short 

Smith,  CaUf . 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tupper 

Udall 

Westland 

Wlckeraham 

WldnaU 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Younger 


So  the  motion  to  rewMnmlt  was  re- 
jected. 

The   Clerk   announced   the  following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Rlehlman. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Lankford  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Wlckersham  with  Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Younger. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Short. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Miller  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Meader. 

Mr.  Price  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Leslnskl  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Battln. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Hosmer.  ^ 

Mr.  Burkhalter  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Flnnegan  with  Mr.  Burton. 


Mr.    Roetenkowskl    with    Mr.    Bennett    of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Montoya  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr   Forrester  with  Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mrs.  Kee. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  PoweU. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Kastenmeler  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Bass  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Casey. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Pllcher. 

Mr.  BURKE  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

Mr.  DOWNING  changed  his  vote  from 

"aye"  to  "no." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  The  question  is  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

RESOLUTIONS  PASSED  BY  THE 
THIRD  PAN  AMERICAN  INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
£isk  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  ' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  resolutions  were  passed  at  the 
Third  Pan  American  Interparliamentary 
Conference  held  In  Washington,  D.C.  on 
February  5-7. 

As  president  of  the  U.S.  National 
Group,  and  President  of  the  Conference, 
it  Is  my  duty  to  inform  the  U.S.  Congress 
of  what  resolutions  were  adopted  and  I 
therefore  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these 
documents  be  placed  at  this  time  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

Rksolution  on  Legislativi  Intobmation 

SEH  VICES 

(Adopted  at  the  fourth  plenary  session, 
held  on  February  6.   1964) 

The  Third  Pan  American  Interparliamen- 
tary Conference  reconunends:  That  the  Sec- 
retariat of  the  Pan  American  Interparlia- 
mentary Regional  Group  urge  the  national 
groups  In  the  respective  congresses  to  estab- 
lish an  Information  service  on  the  laws  of 
each  American  country,  so  that  this  informa- 
tion may  be  disseminated  and  the  exchange 
of  legislative  documents  kept  up  to  date. 


Appendix  to  the  Resolution  on  Legislattve 

intorication 
(Adopted  at  the  fifth  plenary  session,  held 
on  February  7. 1964) 
Washington.  D.C.  February  4. 1964. 
CHAIRMAN.    Third   Pan    American   Interpar- 
liamentary    Conference,     Washington, 
DC. 
Mr.  Chairman:  We  have  pleasure  in  plac- 
ing In  your  hands,  for  the  purposes  Indicated, 
a  draft  reconunendatlon  for  the  creation  of 
the  "American  Legislative  Section"  In  each 
one    of     the     Parliaments     comprising     the 
American  Group  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union. 

This  proposal  is  Included  In  the  agenda 
adopted  for  our  fourth  plenary  session,  to 
be  held  on  February  6,  since  one  of  the  most 
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Important  functional  aspects  for  "atranfth- 
enlng  parliamentary  instltutlona  In  the 
Americas"  Is  their  closer  and  permanent 
mutual  understanding  through  the  exchange 
of  copies  of  the  laws  In  force  In  each  nation, 
which  win  serve  as  quite  valuable  sources 
of  Information,  and  will  be  useful  for  com- 
parative legislation  when  necessary. 

The  development  of  our  civilization,  with 
lU  ever-Increasing  trend  toward  universality, 
demands  the  consUnt  exchange  of  Ideas  and 
experiences  between  the  various  countries 
and  their  governments.  This  exchange  is 
more  fundamentally  necessary  when  the  said 
countries  are  motivated  by  common  demo- 
cratic Ideals  and  have  common  cultural  and 
religious  traditions. 

Furthermore.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
In  the  social  structure  of  our  Americas 
processes  of  change  have  operated  that  de- 
mand prudent  and  wise  legislation  If  those 
historic  demands  are.  generally  speaking, 
common  to  vis.  the  same  nevertheless  Is  not 
true  with  respect  to  the  experiences  them- 
selves, precisely  because  of  the  lack  of  a 
proper  medium.  To  supply  that  lack  Is  the 
purpose  of  our  proposal,  which  recommends 
obtaining  the  corresponding  resolution  In 
each  member  Parliament  of  the  American 
Interparliamentary  Oroup  for  the  creation 
oX  the  "American  Legislative  Section." 
Very  truly  yours. 

Dr.    J.   AXTCtrSTO   SALOtVAB. 

Dr    FiBNANDo  Lxvi  RurruciLLt. 
Manttxi.  P«uto«  Paici 

WOIX     MZTHOOe     IN     AMKUCAN     PAaLtAMXNTS 

(Resolution  adopted  at  the  fifth  plenary 
Session,  held  on  pybruary  7.   1964) 

Whereas  there  Is  a  need  to  Increase  the 
authority  and  prestige  of  Parliaments 
through  efBclent.  orderly,  and  technical  work 
serving  their  peoples. 

The  Third  Pan  American  Interparliamen- 
tary Conference  recommends:  That  the 
Parliaments  of  the  Americas  establish  tech- 
nical and  scientific  work  methods  that  will 
expedite  and  shorten  the  discussions. 


iMTSarAaLlAMSNTABT  DiCI-AaATTON  OF 

Washington 

(Resoli'tlon  adopted  at  the  fifth  plenary 
session,  held  on  February  7.  1964) 

Whereas  the  Parliament,  ss  depository  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  peoples  and  Inter- 
preter of  public  opinion.  In  all  Its  shades.  In 
free  countries.  Identifies  Itself  with  the 
founding  and  authentic  exercise  of  democ- 
racy: 

The  parllamenUry  Institution  Is  the  ob- 
ject of  many  defamatory  campaigns  by  total- 
itarian forces  as  a  method  for  promoting 
dictatorial  regimes  or  forces  that  repudiate, 
distort  or  mutilate  the  Institution; 

The  parliaments  of  the  Americas  cannot 
remain  Indifferent  In  the  face  of  attacks 
against  the  InsUtutlon.  and  It  Is  their  duty  to 
consolidate  Its  existence,  ensuring  the  ful- 
flllinent  of  Its  high  responsibilities. 

The  Third  Pan  American  Interparlia- 
mentary Conference,  declares 

1.  That  the  effective  exercise  of  represent- 
ative democracy,  basis  for  Inter-Amerlcan 
solidarity,  demands,  as  an  essential  requisite, 
the  existence  and  free  functioning  of  parlia- 
ments and  full  dissemination  of  their  activi- 
ties. 

a.  That  the  Parliament,  as  the  leading 
power  of  a  democratic  state,  resulting  from 
free  and  periodic  elections  that  ensure  the 
representation  of  all  sectors  of  public  opin- 
ion, should  be  supported  by  all  the  guaran- 
tees and  legitimate  Immunities  necessary  for 
the  fulfillment  of  Its  high  legislative  mis- 
sion. 

3.  That  the  parliaments  of  the  Americas 
are  dutybound  to  and  shall  give  one  an- 
other fraternal  and  democratic  solidarity, 
considering  that  attack  against  one  affects  all 


and  undermines  the  bases  of  hemispheric 
cooperation  and  of  the  inter -American  re- 
gional system. 

4.  That  this  declaration  shall  be  known  as 
the  ■•Interparliamentary  Declaration  of 
Washington." 


CaxATiON  or  an  Akksican  Paslumknt 

(Resolution    adopted    at    the    fifth    plenary 

session,  held  on  February  7,   1964) 

The  Third  Pan  American  Interparliamen- 
tary Conference 

Resolves: 

1.  To  recommend  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee that  It  study  the  possibility  of  orga- 
nizing an  American  Parliament. 

3  To  declare  that  this  Parliament  Is 
needed  to  furnish  the  political  bases  that 
will  make  possible  a  more  rapid  solution  of 
the  social  and  political  problems  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Americas 


Reform ULATiON  of  thx  Alllanci  fob  Pkocrzss 

(Resolution  adopted  by  the  plenary  meeting 
of  February  7.  1964) 

The  Third  Pan  American  Interi>arllamen- 
tary   Conference  considers: 

1.  The  fundamental  problem  of  Latin 
America  is  lU  struggle  against  underdevel- 
opment All  solutions  aimed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  this  problem  boll  down  to  increasing 
resources  to  finance  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment. In  such  a  way  as  to  accelerate 
the  rate  of  growth  and  at  the  same  time  to 
promote  a  more  Just  and  equitable  redistri- 
bution of  the  fruits  of  development 

a  The  Charter  of  PunU  del  EsU  recognized 
the  need  for  a  concentrated  multilateral 
effort,  with  a  maximum  mobilization  of  the 
resources  of  each  Latin  American  country, 
supplemented  from  the  United  States,  to 
attack  the  problems  arising  from  the  lack  of 
resources  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
themselves,  a  lack  that  Is  explained  by  the 
low  level  of  per  capita  Income  In  the  major- 
ity of  these  countries. 

3.  These  resources  should  be  mobilized  on 
a  priority  basis,  according  to  national  plans. 
In  which  the  basic  sectors  of  economic  de- 
velopment are  defined,  and  these  plans.  In 
turn,  should  Include  essential  structural  re- 
forms, to  allow  for  an  efficient  utilization  of 
available  Internal  and  external  resources 

4.  The  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  recog- 
nizes that  one  source  of  the  external  re- 
sources required  by  Latin  America  for  Its 
development  Is  the  Income  derived  from  the 
exportation  of  Its  basic  products  to  the  de- 
veloped countries  of  the  world  With  that 
purpose,  the  charter  recognizes  that  the  ec- 
onomic development  of  Latin  America  de- 
p>ends  upon  "expansion  of  Its  trade,  a  simul- 
taneous and  corresponding  Increase  In 
foreign  exchange  Incomes  received  from  ex- 
ports, a  lessening  of  cyclical  •  •  •  fluctua- 
tions In  the  Incomes  •  •  •  and  the  correc- 
tion of  the  secular  deterioration  In  their 
terms  of  trade." 

5.  The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  been  pub- 
licized primarily  as  a  mechanism  whereby  the 
United  States  will  furnish  additional  re- 
sources  for  the  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment of  Latin  America,  overlooking  the 
other  declarations  and  commitments  of 
Punta  del  Este  The  administration  of  the 
US.  resources,  their  utilization  through 
bilateral  machinery  and.  In  certain  cases, 
even  their  channeling  through  International 
organizations,  has  been  subject  to  the  In- 
fluence of  restrictive  provisions  adopted  by 
the  U.S.  Congress  and  Interpreted  In  an 
even  more  restrictive  manner  by  the  other 
organs  of  Its  Government. 

6.  For  these  reasons.  It  la  felt  that  a  re- 
formulation of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  Is 
essential.  In  order  to  reestablish — In  all  their 
effectiveness  and  validity — the  baalc  prin- 
ciples and  commitments  of  Punta  del  Este. 
As  a  decisive  contribution  toward  reaffirming 
the  spirit  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 


Resolves ; 

To  suggest  to  the  national  parttclpatlai 
groups  that  they  urge  their  parliaments  to 
accept  the  following  recommendations: 

(a)  To  strengthen  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
bases  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  through  tb« 
adoption  of  an  executive  multilateral  syitem 
for  making  decisions  with  regard  to  the  utili- 
zation of  the  resources  of  the  Alliance.  eUmi. 
natlng.  Insofar  as  possible,  organs  that  hav« 
no  power  to  make  declalons. 

(b)  To  expand  and  strengthen  all  ma- 
chinery designed  to  Insure  a  fair  price  for 
basic  products  and  to  prevent  fluctuations  la 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  rv  of 
the  Charier  of  PunU  del  Este  (International 
agreements  and  the  like) .  and  to  adopt  com- 
pensatory systems  of  flnanclng  that  are  flex- 
ible and  automatic,  to  compensate  the  coun- 
tries producing  raw  materials  for  the  lossas 
sustained  In  their  export  trade. 

(c)  To  alleviate  the  flnanclal  burden  so 
that  the  credit  worthiness  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  may  be  reestablished,  and 
massive  flnanclng  may  be  granted  by  the 
flnanclal  organizations  for  projects  of  high 
economic  priority.  This  can  be  achieved  by 
means  of  a  realistic  rescheduling  of  their 
external  debts  In  order  that  the  yearly  amor- 
tization commitments  and  Interest  payments 
will  represent  only  a  reasonable  i>ortlon  of 
the  current  expwrt  receipts. 

(d)  To  use  Alliance  for  Progress  resources 
according  to  national  priorities  and  regional 
projects,  and  make  the  beneflclary  govern- 
ments responsible  for  determining  the  organs 
and  sectors  to  which  the  resources  will  be 
applied  and  the  projects  that  will  b« 
financed. 

(e)  To  give  high  priority  to  multinational 
projects. 

( f  I  To  give  priority  In  the  parliaments  to 
the  discussion  and  voting  of  proJecU  related 
to  the  commitments  adopted  In  the  Punta 
del  Este  chapter. 
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Pa«ticifation  of  Tkaok  UrnoNB 

(Reeolutlon  adopted  at  the  fifth  plenary 
session,  held  on  February  7.  1964) 

The  ThlBd  Pan  American  Interparliamen- 
tary Conference  recommends: 

That  equal  participation  be  accorded  to 
organized  trade  unions.  In  the  plans  for  ths 
Alliance  for  Progress.  In  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  their  countries. 

Intzenational  Czntsb  fob  Pauiamkntabt 
docv  mk  nt  ation 
(Recommendation   adopted   by   the   plenary 
meeting  on  February  7.  1964) 

The  Third  Pan  American  Interparliamen- 
tary Conference: 

Convinced  that  a  thorough  etudy  of  the 
manifold  problema  now  facing  representative 
Institutions  In  the  various  parts  of  the  world 
would  serve  the  cause  of  democracy; 

Having  been  Informed  that  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  had  decided  to  create  In 
the  near  future.  In  Geneva,  an  International 
center  for  parliamentary  documentation  and 
research; 

Appeals  to  national  groups  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union,  as  well  as  to  nonmem- 
ber  parllamenU  In  Latin  America,  to  extend 
their  full  cooperation  for  the  ImplemenU- 
Uon  of  this  project,  thus  assisting  In  the 
development  of  this  center  as  an  instniment 
for  building  up  knowledge  of  the  function- 
ing and  procedure  of  parliament. 


TELEVISION     RATINGS 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
house  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fnan  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

j4r,  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er recently  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  in 
connection  with  the  Times  Reader 
Panel,  conducted  a  survey  of  TV  view- 
ing habits  in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  The 
metropolitan  area  of  Los  Angeles  en- 
compasses some  6  million  people  and  the 
circulation  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  is 
1 2  million  on  Sundays  and  over  770,000 
daily  In  light  of  the  recent  investiga- 
tions by  the  House  Into  the  TV  rating 
Industry,  the  results  of  this  survey  are  of 
jreat  Interest  and  deserve  mention. 

The  questionnaires  were  mailed  to 
gome  711  readers  and  of  these  451  or  64 
percent  were  returned. 

While  we  realize  the  sample  was  taken 
from  the  Times  reader  list,  nevertheless. 
It  showed  a  great  discrepancy  with  the 
results  of  the  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.  survey. 
Nielsen  is  the  Industry  leader,  far  and 
above  American  Research  Bureau — 
ARB,  Pulse.  Slndlinger  &  Co.,  C.  E. 
Hooper,  and  others  of  even  lesser  magni- 
tude and  has  been  criticized  for  Its  rat- 
ing practices. 

The  Times  listed  the  "Beverly  Hill- 
billies" as  the  program  receiving  the 
most  votes  In  the  "least  liked  category." 
A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.  listed  that  program  as 
the  most  popular  in  the  Nation  for  the 
same  period  of  time.  Nielsen  purports 
to  use  a  random  sample  which  he  says 
represents  the  viewing  habits  of  the  en- 
tire Nation.  The  fact  that  according  to 
the  1960  census  69.9  percent  of  the  total 
U.S  population  live  in  urban  areas,  seems 
to  indicate  that  Nielsen's  sample  homes 
may  be  disproportionately  in  favor  of  the 
rural  areas.  While  not  advocating  that 
the  Los  Angeles  survey  Is  completely 
accurate,  the  striking  differences  of  fact 
that  It  draws  with  Nielsen  can  only  em- 
phasize the  question  of  the  accuracy  and 
reliability  of  the  present  systems  of  TV 
ratings. 

The  advertising  industry,  which  pays 
for  the  great  bulk  of  the  surveys,  might 
take  notice  of  the  discrepancy,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  the  desires  and  tastes 
of  the  urban  viewing  population  of 
America.  The  fact  that  roughly  70  per- 
cent of  all  Americans  live  in  urban  com- 
munities and  that  a  poll  taken  in  such 
a  community  completely  contradicted  a 
supposed  "national"  poll,  calls  for  In- 
creased scrutiny  of  national  rating  tech- 
niques. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  for 
programs  based  on  ratings  compiled  In 
actual  practice  from  shocking  techniques 
as  brought  out  In  congressional  hearings 
on  this  subject.  Certainly  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters,  which  is  at- 
tempting to  set  industry  standards  for 
the  ratings  firms,  will  want  to  take  notice 
of  this  survey  of  one  of  the  Nation's 
great  metropolitan  areas.  This  survey 
stands  in  complete  contradiction  to  what 
TV  rating  services  are  plying  the  adver- 
tisers and  TV  trade  with  for  rather  sub- 
stantial sums  of  money. 

It  might  be  of  service  to  the  TV  indus- 
try to  have  similar  polls  run  In  the  large 
metropolitan  markets  to  see  If  the  TV 


ratings  are  as  poor  as  they  turned  out  to 
be  In  Los  Angeles,  according  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  poll. 


LIFETIME  FRANKING  PRIVILEGE 
TO  FORMER  MEMBERS 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  which  would  ex- 
tend a  lifetime  franking  privilege  to  for- 
mer Members  of  the  Congress  who  have 
served  for  50  years.  One  beneficiary  of 
this  bill  would  be  our  great  and  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Georgia,  the 
Honorable  Caul  Vinson. 

Georgians,  and  others  throughout  the 
Nation,  expressed  their  deep  regret  over 
his  decision  to  retire  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  present  term.  He  will  thus  con- 
clude a  career  in  this  House  spanning 
half  a  century.  Passage  of  this  bill 
would  be  small,  though  appropriate  rec- 
ognition of  his  life  of  service.  I  ask 
your  support. 


TED  SORENSEN:   MASTER 
CRAFTSMAN 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
measure  of  the  greatness  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  was  the  wide  number 
of  people  he  Inspired  to  achieve  great- 
ness. One  of  the  most  important  of 
these  was  Ted  Sorensen.  Tomorrow, 
Theodore  C.  Sorensen's  many  friends  in 
high  places  will  honor  this  young  Ne- 
braskan.  as  he  leaves  his  Government 
post. 

A  dozen  or  so  years  ago.  I  recall  him 
as  a  brilliant  young  stafT  member  for  a 
newly  elected  U.S.  Senator.  Then  I  re- 
member the  tense  Democratic  National 
Convention  of  1956.  when  Jim  Finnegan, 
Adlai  Stevenson's  sage  campaign  man- 
ager, asked  me  to  get  the  pros  and  cons 
on  every  potential  vice-presidential  can- 
didate. Naturally.  I  turned  to  Ted 
Sorensen  to  brief  me  on  U.S.  Senator 
John  F.  Kennedy.  I  marveled  at  this 
brilliant  young  analyst,  objective,  artic- 
ulate, sensitive,  and  astutely  convincing 
in  his  argument  for  the  man  who  was 
only  beaten  by  an  eyelash  on  the  floor  of 
the  Chicago  convention  in  1956. 

Then  I  remember  the  great  drama  of 
1960,  the  presidential  primary  in  West 
Virginia,  the  primary  which  made  a 
President.  One  Sunday  evening  on  the 
edge  of  the  State  capital  in  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  the  Unitarian  Fellowship  had  as 
its  guests  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Ted 
Sorensen.  The  audience  was  alert, 
critically  interested,  and  highly  Intelli- 
gent. They  groaned  when  they  discov- 
ered that  the  presidential  candidate  had 


lost  his  voice  In  the  rigors  of  campaign- 
ing In  the  hills  and  hollows.  Ted  Soren- 
sen arose  in  this  difficult  situation,  with 
Senator  Kennedy  sitting  mute  on  the 
front  row,  and  he  gave  a  modest  yet 
highly  polished  performance  in  articu- 
lating Senator  Kermedy's  philosophy. 
He  had  so  well  immersed  himself  in  the 
thoughts  and  ideals  of  his  chief  that  he 
handled  the  difficult  audience  questions 
with  ease.  The  chief  interrupted  only 
twice,  in  a  hoarse  and  husky  whisper, 
not  to  contradict  but  to  confirm  abso- 
lutely and  personally  what  the  master 
craftsman  was  saying. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  ask  to  In- 
clude a  tribute  to  Ted  Sorensen  written 
by  Max  Freedman  in  the  February  17, 
1964,  Washington  Evening  Star: 
A  TRiBtjTE  TO  A  Kennedy  Am:  Theodor* 
Sorensen's  Role  Seen  More  Than  Just 
That  of  Speechwriter 

(By  Max  Freedman) 
On  Wednesday,  a  few  days  before  his  de- 
parture from  Washington.  Theodore  C.  Sor- 
ensen. the  special  counsel  for  President  Ken- 
nedy, win  be  honored  at  a  public  ceremony 
sponsored  by  the  present  and  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  and  by  his  closest  asso- 
ciates In  the  Government.  It  is  difficult  to 
recall  any  other  public  servant  who  has  re- 
ceived such  a  tribute,  and  Impossible  to  think 
of  anyone  with  an  equal  claim  to  public 
recognition. 

It  Is  a  strange  misconception  of  Mr.  Soren- 
sen's role  to  think  of  him  primarily  or  essen- 
tially as  Mr.  Kennedy's  most  trusted  speech- 
viTltcr.  He  Is  the  last  man  to  minimize  the 
power  of  eloquence  as  the  champion  of  great 
causes.  But  he  knows  that  the  art  of  politics 
consists  In  turning  ideas  Into  achievements: 
and  he  towered  Into  greatness  as  an  architect 
of  policy  and  a  master  of  strategy.  He  was 
so  valuable  to  Mr.  Kennedy  In  the  drafting 
of  state  papers  precisely  because  he  was  so 
familiar  with  the  Ideals  and  hopes  of  the 
leader  whom  he  delighted  to  serve. 

This  surely  Is  the  central  point,  the  one 
which  means  the  most  to  Mr.  Sorensen.  He 
saw  In  Mr.  Kennedy  the  leader  who  embodied 
and  fulfilled  his  own  highest  principles  of 
government.  It  was  never  necessary  for  Mr. 
Sorensen  to  attribute  to  Mr.  Kennedy  any 
spacious  IdeEds  of  his  own.  His  task  was 
rather  to  draw  out  and  express  the  Ideals 
which  glowed  with  quiet  passion  In  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's  mind  and  heart. 

One  tiny  story  will  Illustrate  the  almost 
unique  gift  which  Mr.  Sorensen  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  both  had  In  being  able  to  laugh  at 
themselves  without  ever  laughing  at  their 
principles.  Within  a  few  days  of  its  delivery, 
President  Kennedy's  Inaugural  address,  with 
its  soaring  eloquence  and  majestic  Idealism, 
was  universally  recognized  as  a  noble  affirma- 
tion of  the  faith  which  has  often  glorified 
America  In  times  of  challenge.  The  over- 
flowing praise  rather  embarrassed  the  Presi- 
dent, and  ne  day  Mr.  Sorensen  drew  gusts  of 
laughter  from  Mr.  Kennedy  by  bringing  him 
a  hilarious  parody — never  published  to  this 
day — of  the  Inaugvu-al  address. 

Now  Mr.  Sorensen  would  have  put  his  hand 
In  the  fire  to  protect  the  principles  of  that 
speech,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  served  those  Ideals 
with  gay  courage  to  the  moment  of  his  death. 
For  both  of  them  what  mattered  above  every- 
thing else  was  the  victory  of  principles,  not 
the  glory  of  words:  and  they  shrank  with  wise 
reserve  from  turning  the  tributes  to  the 
speech  into  the  exaltation  of  the  speaker. 

We  are  fortunate  beyond  the  usual  measiire 
of  men  In  knowing  that  before  many  months 
have  passed  we  will  be  able  to  look  at  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  the  record  of  his  admin- 
istration through  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Sorensen 
and  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.    Their  two  books 
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win  not  b«  competitive,  for  they  will  ap- 
proach their  subject  from  different  polnta  of 
view,  and  will  throw  accumulated  light  on  a 
gallant  and  unforgettable  ng\ure. 

Mr.  Schlealnger  came  to  the  White  House 
with  an  eatabllihed  reputation  ae  a  bla- 
torlan.  a  biographer,  and  an  Interpreter  and 
defender  of  democratic  values.  His  years  In 
the  White  House  add  another  notable  chapter 
to  his  record  of  public  service  But  with 
Mr.  Sorensen  It  Is  rather  different.  He  will 
not  only  be  rearing  a  monument  to  Mr  Ken- 
nedy: he  will  also  be  going  on  a  pilgrimage 
Into  his  own  past.  He  has  It  within  his 
power  to  write  a  book  about  President  Ken- 
nedy that  win  be  at  once  unique.  Invulner- 
able, and  immortal.  If  It  Is  no  exaggeration 
to  use  Augustine  Blrrell's  words  In  tribute 
to  Olbbon. 

Then,  his  task  completed.  Mr  Sorensen  will 
be  on  his  own.  That  may  well  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  career  of  greiit  slgnincance  for 
the  American  people.  Mr  Sorensen  will  not 
seek  elected  office  for  himself,  but  In  the 
world  of  Ideas  and  In  the  clash  of  debate  bin 
Influence  will  often  count  decisively,  and  It 
win  be  an  Influence  with  which  scrambling 
politicians  will  have  to  reckon,  Covmtless 
people,  especially  young  people  with  an  ad- 
venturous faith  In  the  destiny  of  America, 
look  to  Mr  Sorensen  as  a  «pt)kesmnn  for  their 
hopes  Not  even  the  cruel  changes  of  a  de- 
mocracy can  dim  our  memory  of  his  valiant 
services,  nor  extinguish  our  conviction  that 
In  service  to  President  Johnson  and  other 
Presidents  he  will  many  times  place  the  whole 
country  again  under  obligation  to  him 


OBSERVANCE    OP    PAN     AMERICAN 
DAY  ON  APRIL   14.   1964 

Mr.  8ELDEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a-sk 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  House  Resolution  627 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Rc8    637 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives hereby  designates  Tuesday.  April  14. 
19«4.  for  the  celebration  of  Pan  Amerlt-un 
Day.  on  which  day,  after  the  reading  of  the 
Journal,  remarks  appropriate  to  such  occa- 
sion may  occur. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GROUP  REPORT  ON  SAC  AND 
AIR  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Libonati]  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

I.  ANoacws  Am  roaci  basb 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  ar- 
rived at  Andrews  AFB  at  8:50  am  .  Feb- 
ruary 13.  with  our  escort  officers — Col. 
John  M.  Chapman  and  MaJ.  Harry  M. 
Punk.  The  following  Congressman — 
Representative  E  C.  Gathincs.  Demo- 
crat, of  Arkansas:  Representative  Harlan 
F.  Hagin.  Democrat,  of  California;  Rep- 
resentative Roland  V.  Libonati.  Demo- 
crat, of  Illinois;  Representative  J.  Ed- 
ward RousH.  Democrat,  of  Indiana; 
Representative  Dominick  V.  Daniels. 
Democrat,  of  New  Jersey ;  Representative 
Harold  M.  Ryan,  Democrat,  of  Michigan; 
Representative  Luciin  N.  Ncszi,  Demo- 


crat, of  Michigan;  Representative  Comp- 
ton  I.  Whiti.  Jr..  Democrat,  of  Indiana; 
Representative  Everett  G  BtTRKHALTER. 
Democrat,  of  California;  Representative 
Charles  H.  Wilson.  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia; Representative  Edward  R.  Roy- 
bal.  Democrat,  of  California;  Col.  John 
M  Chapman.  SAP-LL.  escort  ofBcer; 
MaJ  Harry  M.  Funk.  SAP-LL.  escort  of- 
ficer— attended  the  briefings  starting  at 
8:53  a.m.  with  an  introduction  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  by  Lt.  Gen.  Howell  M  Estes. 
Jr..  who  discussed  the  research  and  de- 
velopment of  the  programs  supported  at 
enormous  cos*,,  the  future  con-wlldation 
of  range  activity,  and  the  naval  range 
unification  with  Vandenberg's  program. 
Gen  B.  A.  Schrievcr.  US,  Air  Force, 
in  command,  was  away  on  Goverrunent 
business.  The  biographies  of  these  two 
distinguished  military  leaders  are  in  or- 
der at  this  time  for  study,  and  I  Include 
them  at  this  point: 

BtooRAPiiT   or  Oen    B.   A.   Schrikvcs. 
U.S.    Am    Poacc 

Oerman-born,  Texas-reared  Oen.  A  B 
Sclirlever  Immlgraled  to  the  United  States  In 
1017  He  was  born  In  Bremen,  Germany,  on 
September  14.  lOlO. 

Graduating  from  Texas  A.  ft  M  In  1S31 
with  a  bachelor  of  science  degree,  he  started 
his  military  oRreer  that  same  year  when  he 
Hccepled  a  Kencrve  npix)lntment  In  the  field 
artillery 

Entering  flight  training  at  Randolph  Field. 
Tex..  In  July  1032.  the  future  general  earned 
his  wings  and  commission  us  a  second  lieu- 
tenant In  the  Army  Air  Corps  Reserve  In 
June   1933  at  Kelly  Pleld.  Tex. 

After  asslgnmenu  to  March  Pleld.  Calif., 
and  Albrook  Field.  Canal  Zone,  the  then 
lieutenant  reverted  to  Inactive  Reserve 
status  Meanwhile,  he  accepted  a  position 
as  a  pilot  with  Northwest  Airlines. 

Reentering  the  service  as  a  second  lieu- 
tenant In  the  Regular  Army  Air  Corps  In 
October  1938.  General  Schrlever  performed 
duty  at  Hamilton  Field.  Calif  .  and  Wright 
Field.  Ohio  In  1941.  he  entered  Stanford 
University  and  in  June  1942  was  awarded  a 
master's  degree  In  mechanical  engineering 
(aeronautical) 

In  June  1942,  Major  Schrlever  Joined  the 
19th  Bomb  Group  In  the  southwest  Paclflc. 
While  In  that  theater  he  participated  In 
■even  campaigns. 

Fron^  1940  to  1949.  General  Schrlever  was 
assigned  as  Chief.  Sclentlflc  Liaison  Section. 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff.  Materiel,  Headquar- 
ters, U.S.  Air  Force  Entering  the  National 
War  College  In  1949.  he  was  graduated  In 
June  I960.  He  then  returned  to  U.S.  Air 
Force  headquarters  where  he  served  as  as- 
sistant for  development  planning.  In  June 
1964  he  became  assistant  to  the  commander. 
AROC  One  month  later,  although  retained 
as  assistant  to  the  commander.  AROC.  he 
assumed  command  of  the  Air  Force  Ballistic 
Missile  Division 

As  commander  of  AFBMD.  General 
Schrlever  directed  the  Nations  highest  pri- 
ority projecv  the  development  of  the  Inter- 
continental ballistic  missile.  He  was  re- 
sponsible for  telescoping  time  In  the  research 
and  development  on  all  missiles  and  for  Air 
Force  space  systems.  He  also  directed  the 
m.tnagement  program  for  concurrently  pro- 
viding launching  sitee  and  equipment, 
tracking  facilities,  and  ground  support 
equipment  necessary  to  these   programs 

In  April  1959,  General  Schrlever  assumed 
command  of  the  Air  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Command  with  headquarters  at  An- 
drews Air  Force  Base.  Md. 

On  April  1.  1961.  he  t>ecame  commander 
for  the  newly  created  and  ex(>anded  Air  Force 
Systems  Command.     AFSC  Is  responsible  for 


research,  development,  procurement,  ana 
production  actions  required  to  place  a  com. 
plete  aerospace  system  In  operational  use. 

General  Schrlever  has  management  r«. 
sponslblUty  for  Air  Force  contracts  with 
more  than  6,000  major  contractors  who  u% 
engaged  In  work  on  Air  Force  systems. 

General  Schrlever  was  promoted  to  four- 
sUr  rank  effectively  July  1,  1961. 

General  Schrlever  has  been  awarded  the 
following  honorary  degrees.  Doctor  of  sci- 
ence degrees  from  Crelghton  University, 
Rider  College,  AdelphI  College,  and  RolUna 
College;  docU)r  of  aeronautical  science  from 
the  University  of  Michigan;  doctornte  of  en- 
gineering from  BrcHiklyn  Polytechnic  Insu- 
tute:  doctor  of  laws  from  Lxiyola  University 
of  Los  Angeles. 

General  Schrlever  Is  married  to  the  former 
Dora  Brett  The  couple  have  three  chil- 
dren Brett  Arnold,  Dodle  Ellrabeth  (mar- 
ried to  Capt  T.  G  Moeller).  and  Barbara 
Alice. 

Biography  or  Lr.  Okn   Howell  M.  Estes.  Ji  , 
U.S.  Air  Force 

Lt,  Gen.  Howell  M.  Estes.  Jr.,  was  born  at 
Fort  Oglethorpe,  Oa..  on  Septemt>er  18.  1014. 
and  was  gniduated  from  the  US  Mnitary 
Academy  on  June  12.  1936. 

Assigned  to  the  2d  Cavalry  at  Fort  Bllsi. 
Tex  .  In  September  1937,  General  Estes  wu 
appointed  acting  aide-de-camp  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  2d  Cavalry  Brigade.     In  July 

1939.  he  began  flight  training.  Upon  gradua- 
tion the  following  March,  he  was  rated  a 
pilot  and  transferred  to  the  Army  Air  Corps 
Assigned    as    u    flight    Instructor    In   August 

1940,  he  t>ccame  commandant  of  cadets  at 
Advanced  Flying  School,  Brooks  Field,  Tex. 
He  assumed  the  duties  of  director  of  flying 
for  the  school  In  July  1942  and  a  year  later 
was  designated  director  of  training. 

General  Estes  assumed  command  of  Black- 
land  Alrbase.  Waco.  Tex..  In  February  1044, 
and  upon  deactivation  of  the  base  In  Juns 
assumed  command  of  Lubbock  Army  Air 
Field.  Tex 

In  January  1946.  General  Estes  became  as- 
sistant to  the  assl.Htant  chief  of  staff  for 
plans.  US  Air  Forces  In  Europe,  sUtloned  In 
Wiesbaden,  Germany.  Three  months  laUr, 
he  was  named  chief  of  the  plans  section, 
operations  division.  USAFE.  and  In  July  u 
deputy  assistant  chief  of  sUff  for  operations. 
In  November  1947.  he  was  named  assistant 
chief  of  stuff,  plans,  headquarters  USAFE. 

At  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base.  Ala  .  General 
Estes  entered  the  Army  War  College  In  July 
1948.  Graduating  the  following  year,  he  wa 
assigned  to  the  22d  Bomb  Wing.  March  Air 
Force  Base.  Calif  .  and  In  September  assumed 
command  of  the  1st  Air  Base  Group  at  March 
Air  Force  Base.  On  temporary  duty  from 
November  1949  to  January  1960.  he  served 
with  the  22d  Bomb  Group  In  the  United 
Kingdom.  He  became  deputy  commander 
and  chief  of  staff  of  the  22d  Bomb  Group,  and 
In  January  1961.  activated  and  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  44th  Bomb  Wing  at  March  Air 
Force  Base. 

In  March  1961.  General  Estes  was  assigned 
to  temporary  duty  overseas  as  vice  com- 
mander. Far  East  Air  Forces  Bomber  Com- 
mand, where  he  served  until  July  1961.  Dur- 
ing that  time  he  flew  25  combat  missions 
over  Korea  totaling  328  hours  In  B-29"8  Re- 
turning to  March  Air  Force  Base,  he  assumed 
command  of  the  I06th  Bomb  Wing  In  August 
1961,  and  the  following  March  wtm  appointed 
commander  of  the  I2th  Air  Division.  In  Oc- 
tober he  was  designated  commander.  Air  Task 
Force  Group  7.4,  Joint  Task  Force  7,  for  the 
oversea  atomic  operation  known  as  Castle  u 
additional  duty. 

General  Estes  relinquished  command  of 
the  12th  Air  Division  in  July  1953  and  took 
active  command  of  the  Air  Task  Group  7.4. 
After  activating  and  forming  the  task  group, 
he  spent  4  months  at  the  Pacific  Proving 
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Ground  at  Enlwetok  In  1964  during  the  oper- 
tUonal  phase  -f  Operation  Castle. 

General  Estes  was  assigned  as  director  of 
vsapon  systems  operations,  Wright  Air  De- 
vslowment  Center,  Air  Research  and  Devel- 
ooment  Command,  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Itorce  Base,  Ohio.  In  August  1984.  This  di- 
rectorate was  transferred  to  the  office  of  the 
(jMUty  commander  for  weapon  systems  of 
AROC  In  August  1966  and  became  known  as 
detachment  No  1.  Headquarters.  ARDC.  with 
itttlon  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base. 
He  was  named  asslsUnt  deputy  commander 
for  weapon  systems  with  additional  duty  as 
commander,  detachment  No.  1.  and  director 
of  systems  management. 

Transferred  to  Washington.  D.O..  In  Au- 
gust 1967.  General  Estes  became  assistant 
chief  of  sUff  for  air  defense  systems,  head- 
quarters US  Air  Force.  In  May  1988  he  be- 
came assistant  deputy  chief  of  sUff.  opera- 
tions, headquarters,  U.S.  Air  Force.  On  April 
l,  IMI,  he  was  named  deputy  commander. 
Air  Force  systems  command  for  aeroepace 
mtems,  with  duty  assignment  In  Loe  An- 
isles.  Calif.  On  October  10,  1962.  he  as- 
sumed duties  as  vice  commander,  headquar- 
ters ATSC,  Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Md. 

General  Estes'  promotion  to  lieutenant 
general  was  effective  May  19,  1961.  His  dec- 
orations Include  the  Legion  of  Merit  with  two 
oak  leag  clusters.  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross.  Air  Medal  with  one  oak  leaf  cluster, 
and  the  Czechoslovaklan  War  Croes. 

General  Estes  and  his  wife.  Annah  V.,  have 
three  sons  They  are  Howell  III,  attending 
the  Air  Force  Academy.  Colorado  Springs. 
Colo.:  Charles  D..  a  student  at  Governor 
Dummer.  South  Byfleld,  Mass.;  and  Michael 
8..  a  student  at  Pennsylvanl*  University. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  9:30  a.m.  Colonel  Mer- 
rltt  briefed  us  on  facts  concerning  the 
Air  Force  System.  Command,  its  organl- 
Mtion  and  operational  unlta  and  sys- 
tems. 

air  romcK  ststem*  commawd 

The  Air  Force  Systems  Command,  es- 
Ubllshed  April  1.  1961.  is  responsible  for 
the  rapid  advancement  of  aerospace 
technology  and  its  adaptation  Into  opera- 
tional aerospace  systems.  It  is  orga- 
nized to  provide  the  most  up  to  date  and 
effective  management  of  Air  Force  sci- 
entific and  technical  resources.  The  Air 
Force  Systems  Command — AFSC — is  the 
single  manager  of  all  phases  of  acquisi- 
tion of  new  aerospace  systems. 

AFSC  has  the  task  of  meeting  major 
space  responsibilities  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  providing  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  engineering  of  satellites. 
boosters,  space  probes,  and  associated 
systems  needed  to  support  specific  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration projects  and  programs  arising 
under  basic  agreements  between  DOD 
and  NASA. 

From  headquarters  at  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base.  Md..  AFSC  directs  the  opera- 
tions of  seven  divisions,  seven  develop- 
ment and  test  centers,  three  contract 
management  regions,  and  administers 
the  Defense  Documentation  Center. 
Command  personnel  strength  numbers 
approximately  26,650  officers  and  airmen 
and  37.500  civilian  employees. 

In  coordinating  the  military  and  civil- 
ian scientific  and  Industrial  efforts  of 
the  United  States  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  aerospace  weapon  systems.  AFSC 
directs  the  expenditure  of  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  Air  Force  budget,  or  approxi- 
mately 10  cents  of  each  Federal  tax  dol- 
lar.   For  fiscal  year  1963  the  budget  to 


support  AFSC  programs  and  Installa- 
tions totaled  more  than  $8.5  billion.  The 
command  administers  approximately 
70.000  contracts  having  a  face  value  of 
about  $60  billion. 

AFSC  manages  and  controls  approxi- 
mately 300  installations  or  separate  ac- 
tivities In  the  United  States  and  over- 
seas, including  England.  South  Africa, 
Greenland.  Alaska.  Hawaii.  Enlwetok. 
and  Singapore.  These  facilities  are 
valued  at  about  $2  billion. 

Currently.  AFSC  supervises  more  than 
80  weapon  and  support  systems  In  vary- 
ing stages  of  development  or  acquisition. 
Of  this  total,  some  16  are  designated 
systems  programs  of  high  priority. 

AFSC's  deputy  to  the  commander  for 
manned  space  flight  plans,  programs, 
and  coordinates  allocation  of  the  AFSC 
resources  necessary  to  support  specific 
NASA  projects  and  programs  for  man- 
ned flight  under  ba.sic  agreements  be- 
tween NASA  and  the  DOD. 

Of  the  2.519  scientific  and  technical 
officers.  52  percent  hold  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence degrees;  33  percent  hold  masters, 
and  7  percent  Ph.  D's.  Of  the  scientific 
and  technical  civilian  employees,  80  per- 
cent hold  bachelor  of  science  degrees  or 
equivalent,  13  percent  masters,  and  7 
percent  Ph.  D.'s. 


AFSC    DIVISIONS 


Space  Systems  Division — S8D — Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  plans,  programs  and 
manages  space  systems  and  related 
equipment.  This  includes  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  research,  development,  en- 
gineering, test,  on-orbit  tracking,  telem- 
etry control,  recovery,  evaluation,  pro- 
curement, production,  quality  assurance, 
and  installation  and  checkout  of  space 
systems.  As  a  corollary  responsibility. 
It  manages  the  acquisition  of  related 
Items  such  as  space  boosters  and  aero- 
space ground  equipment  necessary  to 
provide  launching,  control,  and  recovery 
of  space  equipment  and  the  support  of 
space  programs. 

Units  assigned  to  SSD  are  the  6595th 
Aerospace  Test  Wing,  Vandenberg  AFB. 
Calif.;  the  e594th  Aerospace  Test  Wing, 
Sunnyvale,  Calif. ;  and  the  6555th  Aero- 
space Test  Wing.  Patrick  AFB.  Fla. 

Ballistic     Systems     Division— BSD — 
Norton  AFB.  Calif.,  plans,  programs,  and 
manages  acquisition  of  a  ballistic  missile 
program    and    related    equipment    that 
cost  $18  billion  through  fiscal  year  1963. 
BSD  provides  for  activation  of  selected 
missile  sites  for  the  Atlas.  Titan   and 
Mlnuteman   programs  under  the  most 
gigantic  construction  effort  In  the  his- 
tory of  this  country.     There  are  Atlas 
missile  latmeh  sites  t^lready  In  operation 
at  nine  Air  Force  bases  In  States  west 
of    the    Mississippi,    with    one    In    New 
York.   Atlas  models  D— horizontal  on  top 
of    the    ground — E — horizontal    under- 
ground— and   F — stored    In   a  sUo-type 
encasement  below  ground — are  all  op- 
erational.   Titan  I.  n  and  Mlnuteman 
missile  sites  are  now  located  In  7  States. 
In  all  17  States,  covering  more  than 
100.000    miles    is    involved,     to    date, 
with  more  construction  planned.     The 
mobile     mid-range     ballistic    missile— 
MMRBM— program  is  under  BSD's  su- 
pervision. 


Aeronautical  Systems  Division— ASD— 
Wright-Patterson  AFB.  Ohio,  plans  and 
manages  the  development  and  acquisi- 
tion of  aeronautical  and  associated  sys- 
tems. Aerospace  systems  imder  the  ASD 
mission  include  the  X-20  Dyna-Soar— 
the  piloted  space  glider;  C-141  trans- 
port; F-111— TFX  fighter;  F4C  fighter; 
XB-70  Valkyrie  bomber;  AGM-28A.  air- 
to-ground— Hound  Dog— missile;  MIM- 
lOB — Bomarc — intercept  air  defense 
weapon;  and  the  X-19  and  XC-142.  both 
vertical  takeoff  and  landing— VTOL— 
aircraft.  ASD  Is  the  lead  division  for 
AP8C  activities  to  increase  the  Air 
Force's  worldwide  air  combat  capability 
for  special  air  warfare  which  includes 
limited  war  and  COIN  operations. 

Electronic  Systems  Division— ESI>—L. 
G.  Hanscom  Field.  Mass..  plans  and 
manages  information  and  communica- 
tion programs  and  projects  for  accom- 
plishment of  command,  control,  warn- 
ing, surveillance,  and  support — weather, 
intelligence — functions.  Responsibilities 
include  electronic  systems  acquisition, 
test,  and  support  for  the  Air  Force  and 
other  U.S.  Government  departments  as 
requested  or  directed. 

ESD-developed  systems  or  those  under 
development  include  the  semiautomatic 
ground  environment — SAGE — system 
for  directing  the  air  defense  of  North 
America;  the  ballistic  missile  early  warn- 
ing system— BMEW8— which  provides 
warning  against  attack  by  ballistic  mis- 
siles; the  nuclear  detonation  detection 
system — nudets — and  the  space  detection 
and  tracking  system — spadats — used  to 
detect,  track,  and  compute  orbits  of 
satellites. 

Aerospace   Medical  Division— AMD- 
Brooks   AFB,   Tex.,   manages    bioastro- 
nautlcs  research  and  development  pro- 
grams In  support  of  the  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel  system,   clinical   and   aerospace 
medicine  requirements.    AMD  supervises 
specialized     educational     programs     in 
aerospace     medical     subjects.       AMD- 
assigned  imlts  Include  the  U8AF  School 
of    Aerospace    Medicine,    Brooks    AFB, 
Tex.;    Arctic    Aeromedlcal    Laboratory, 
Fort  J.  M.  Walnwrlght,  Alaska;   6570th 
Aerospace    Medical    Research    Labora- 
tories,   Wright-Patterson    AFB,    Ohio; 
6571st    Aeromedlcal    Research    Labora- 
tory,  HoUoman  AFB,  N.  Mex.;   6570th 
Persormel    Research    Laboratory;     the 
Wilford  Hall  USAF  Hospital;   and  the 
USAF  Epidemiological  Laboratory.    The 
last  three  units  are  located  at  Lackland 

AFB,  Tex.  

Foreign  Technology  Division— PTD— 
Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio,  to  pre- 
vent possible  technological  surprise  by 
a  potential  enemy,  the  FTD  acquires, 
evaluates,  analyzes,  and  disseminates 
foreign  aerospace  technology.  In  concert 
with  other  AFSC  divisions  and  centers. 
Information  collected  from  a  wide  va- 
riety of  sources  undergoes  screening, 
then  Is  processed  in  unique  electronic 
data  handling  and  laboratory  processliig 
equipment.  Screened  and  processed  in- 
formation Is  analyzed  by  scientific  and 
technical  specialists  for  providing  re- 
ports, studies,  and  technical  findings  and 
assessments  of  potential  hostile  tech- 
nological or  operational  environs  with 
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which  the  Air  Force  weapon  systems 
must  cope. 

Research  and  Technology  EWvislon — 
RTD— Boiling  AFB.  Washington.  D.C.. 
responsible  through  its  assigned  labora- 
tories for  planning  and  managing  the 
AFSC  exploratory  and  advanced  develop- 
ment programs  aimed  at  creating  a  broad 
base  of  research  and  technology  for 
timely  application  in  the  development 
of  superior,  advanced  aerospace  weapons 
and  support  systems  and  equipment. 

Laboratories  under  RTD  supervision 
and  their  respective  functional  areas  are 
listed  as  follows :  The  Air  Force  Weapons 
Laboratory.  Kirtland.  AFB.  N.  Mex..  con- 
ducts research  in  nuclear  weapon  ap- 
plications, effects,  ballistics,  delivery 
techniques,  and  safety. 

Programs  at  the  Air  Force  Rocket  Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory,  Edwards  AFB.  Calif., 
encompass  rocket  propulsion  compo- 
nents, propellants.  and  associated  ground 
equipment. 

The  Rome  Air  Development  Center. 
OrifBss  AFB,  N.Y.,  conducts  research  In 
electromagnetic  energy  conversion,  sig- 
nal detection  and  processing,  computa- 
tion and  display,  command  and  control, 
test  and  evaluation.  The  center  fur- 
nishes research  and  development  and 
engineering  support  of  intelligence  de- 
vices, ground  communications  hard- 
ware, the  ground  environment  for  sur- 
veillance, approach  and  landing,  navi- 
gation, and  electromagnetic  radiation 
warfare. 

There  are  four  laboratories  at  Wright- 
Patterson  AFB.  Ohio,  under  program  di- 
rection of  the  RTD.  The  Air  Force 
Aero-Propulsion  Laboratory  works  in 
the  areas  of  airbreathing,  electric  and 
advanced  propulsion,  fuels  and  lubri- 
cants, flight  vehicle  power,  and  site  sup- 
port. 

The  Air  Force  Materials  Laboratory 
handles  research  programs  In  material 
sciences,  metals  and  ceramics,  nonme- 
tallic  materials,  manufacturing  tech- 
nology, and  materials  application. 

The  Air  Force  Flight  E>ynamics  Labo- 
ratory is  concerned  with  flight  vehicle 
dynamics,  performance,  control,  launch- 
ing, alighting  and  structures,  crew  sta- 
tion, environmental  control  and  escape 
and  aerodynamic  decelerators. 

The  Air  Force  Avionics  Laboratory 
conducts  research  and  technology  in 
electronic  components,  optics  and  photo 
materials,  navigation  and  guidance,  ve- 
hicle defense,  electronic  warfare,  com- 
munications and  reconnaissance. 

Arse     CXNTDtS 

Air  Force  Missile  Test  Center — 
AFMTC — Patrick  AFB.  Fla.,  develops, 
maintains  and  operates  the  Atlantic  Mis- 
sile Range  (including  Cape  Kennedy 
Missile  Test  Annex)  in  support  of  UJS. 
missile  and  space  programs:  provides 
facilities  for  collecting  data  for  the  US. 
Air  Force's  major  ballistic  missiles,  aero- 
space systems,  the  national  space  pro- 
gram, and  includes  facilities  for  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  NASA. 

In  recent  years  AFMTC  has  compiled 
a  spectacular  record  of  "firsts"  in  the 
U.S.  military  missile  and  space  program. 
Included  among  them  are  the  first 
flring  of  a  U.S.  satellite,  the  first 
full -range  Atlas  ICBM  launching,  and 


the  first  firing  of  the  Bomarc  in  con- 
junction with  the  Air  Force  SAGE 
systems. 

The  AFSC's  6555th  Aerospace  Test 
Wing  located  at  the  AFMTC  and  as- 
signed to  SSD.  prepared  the  boosters, 
conducted  the  countdowns,  launched, 
and  put  into  orbit  the  capsule  carrying 
the  Mercury  astronauts. 

Against  this  backdrop  of  accomplish- 
ments, even  more  important  satellite  and 
space  programs  are  underway  at  Cape 
Kennedy. 

Air  Force  Flight  Test  Center — 
AFFTC — Edwards  AFB.  Calif.,  conducts 
aircraft  category  II  testing.  Provides  fa- 
cilities for  category  I  contractor  tests 
and  the  final  functional  test  and  mili- 
tary demonstration  intended  to  deter- 
mine the  capability  and  suitability  of  a 
complete  system  In  meeting  established 
USAF  requirements  and  design  objec- 
tives. AFFTC  Is  the  home  of  the  X-15 
research  rocket  plane  which  has  fiown 
faster  and  higher  than  any  manned  air- 
craft in  the  history  of  world  aviation. 
Also  at  Edwards  Is  the  USAF  Aerospace 
Research  Pilot  School,  the  only  school  In 
the  free  world  that  offers  a  formal  course 
In  space  research  pilot  training.  The 
USAF  Parachute  Test  Group,  assigned 
to  AFFTC.  Is  located  at  El  Centro.  Calif. 

Air  Force  Special  Weapons  Cen- 
ter—AFSWC— Kirtland  AFB.  N.  Mex., 
provides  engineering  support  and  testing 
of  nuclear  and  thermonuclear  weapons, 
their  components,  associated  equipment, 
and  related  phenomena  and  environ- 
ment. 

AFSWC  also  provides  support  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  other 
Government  agencies  in  conducting  con- 
tinental and  oversea  nuclear  tests. 

Air  Proving  Ground  Center — APGC — 
Eglln  AFB.  Fla.,  develops,  operates,  and 
maintains  the  Gulf  Test  Range  for  air- 
craft and  missile  system  tests  and  an 
electromagnetic  test  environment  for 
electronic  countermeasure  and  electronic 
countermeasure  tests;  conducts  develop- 
ment engineering  tests  of  missile  and 
aircraft  systems,  subsystems  and  equip- 
ment appropriate  to  the  capabilities  and 
facilities  of  the  Center:  and  carries  out 
combat  effectiveness  tests  and  operates 
the  USAF  Climatic  Laboratory.  In  ad- 
dition. APGC  working  closely  with  the 
Special  Warfare  Center  of  the  Tactical 
Air  Command,  tests  munitions  and  other 
equipment  used  In  special  air  warfare. 
including  counterinsurgency — Coin — op- 
erations. 

Air  Force  Missile  Development  Cen- 
ter— AFMDC— Holloman  AFB,  N.  Mex., 
conducts  category  n  research  and  devel- 
opment testing  of  alr-to-alr  missiles  and 
drones.  It  maintains  and  operates  an 
Inertial  guidance  test  facility  and  per- 
forms rocket  firings  In  support  of  re- 
entry technology.  The  Aeromedlcal  Re- 
search Laboratory  at  Holloman  conducts 
research  and  development  In  human  fac- 
tors relating  to  biodynamics  and  space 
biology,  and  was  primate  manager  on 
Project  Mercury. 

Since  Its  construction  In  mld-1950, 
the  high-speed  captive  missile  test  track 
at  AFMDC  has  played  an  ever-Increas- 
ing role  In  missile  development  and 
human  factors  research.  The  35.000- 
foot  track  Is  used  to  test  full-scale  mis- 


sile subsystems  and  some  of  the  complete 
weapon  systems.  Nose  cones  and  other 
missile  components  requiring  Impaa  or 
other  destructive  experiments  also  are 
tested  on  the  track. 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Cen- 
ter—AEDC— Arnold  AFS,  Tenn.:  The 
wind  tunnel  center  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
and  the  largest  In  the  free  world.  Arnold 
provides  test  support  In  the  fields  of  gu 
dynamics  and  propulsion  for  all  the 
Armed  Forces,  industrial  contractors, 
NASA,  and  educational  or  research 
Institutions. 

The  AEDC  mission  is  to  plan,  con- 
struct, and  0F>erate  a  series  of  wind  tun- 
nels, high -altitude  test  cells  and  aero- 
space simulation  chambers  for  the  devel- 
opment, testing,  and  evaluation  of  air- 
craft, guided  missiles,  aerospace  systems, 
and  rocket  and  air-breathing  propulsion 
systems. 

AEDC  Is  grouped  Into  four  major  labo- 
ratories :  the  Von  Karman  Gas  Dynamics 
Facility,  which  performs  aerodynamic 
testing  of  scale  models  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, and  space  weapons  under  extreme 
filght  conditions:  the  rocket  test  fa- 
cility, which  tests  aircraft,  missile,  and 
spacecraft  propulsion  systems  Including 
ramjets,  turbojets,  turboprops.  and  liq- 
uid and  solid  propellant  rockets:  scale 
aircraft  and  missile  propulsion  systems 
to  investigate  combined  aerodsmamic 
propulsion  characteristics:  the  propul- 
sion wind  tunnel,  for  testing  scale  and 
full  model  aircraft,  missiles,  satellites. 
and  the  propulsion  systems:  and  the 
aerospace  environmental  facility,  a 
series  of  high  vacuum  chambers  In  which 
space  environments  up  to  300  miles  alti- 
tude may  be  simulated. 

Defense  Documentation  Center— 
DDC — Cameron  Station.  Alexandria, 
Va..  provides  a  central  service  for  the 
Department  of  Deferise  for  eflBcient  In- 
terchange of  scientific  and  technical  In- 
formation. Under  one  roof  are  technical 
and  scientific  reports  available  to  all  the 
armed  services.  U.S.  Government  agen- 
cies, and  qualified  contractors. 

Three  contract  management  re- 
gions— CMR"s — manage  the  adminis- 
tration of  billions  of  dollars  In  con- 
tracts executed  by  the  AFSC  divisions 
and  centers.  Air  Force  Logistics  Com- 
mand field  procurement  activities,  ma- 
jor air  commands.  DSA,  NASA,  and 
other  U.S.  Government  purchasing  agen- 
cies when  required.  In  addition  to  those 
Army  and  Navy  contracts  for  which  the 
DOD  has  plant  jurisdiction.  Each  CMR 
hsis  administrative  respKjnslblUty  for 
these  contracts  and  contractor  surveil- 
lance within  designated  geographical 
areas.  The  CMR's  assure  that  specified 
quantities  and  qualities  of  end  items  are 
delivered,  provide  technical  direction  in 
the  management  of  the  quality  control 
of  materiel  and  services  provided,  man- 
age the  Air  Force  Industrial  security  pro- 
gram In  facilities  under  contract,  give 
transportation  management  surveil- 
lance. In  addition  to  providing  develop- 
ment engineering  capability  In  suppwrtof 
Air  Force  system  program  offices  and 
procuring  activities  designated  by 
AFSC. 

The  three  are.  eastern  contract  man- 
agement region — ECMR — Olmsted  AFB. 
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p-  central  contract  management  re- 
l!on-^CMR--Wright-Patterson  AFB, 
Ohio  and  the  western  contract  manage- 
ment* region— WSMR—Mlra  Loma,  Calif. 

Air  Force  Systems  Command's  1963  re- 
Dort  follows.  In  addition  to  the  overall 
release  highlighting  the  command's  ma- 
jor activities  during  the  calendar  year 
of  1963.  the  report  consists  of  six  sec- 
tions of  sidebars  These  are:  First,  avia- 
tion aerospace,  astronautics:  second, 
missiles,  rockets,  and  space:  third,  elec- 
tronics: fourth,  aerospace  and  general 
medicine,  science,  bionics:  fifth,  manage- 
ment, finance,  contracts,  personnel;  and 
sixth,  plastics,  materials,  chemistry,  al- 
lied subjects. 

For  further  Information  on  Items  of 
specific  Interest  write  to:  Office  of  Infor- 
maUon,  Attention:  SCEP,  Air  Force  Sys- 
tems Command,  Andrews  Air  Force  Base, 
Washington,  DC. 

UB  FORCE   SYSTEMS   COMMAND    REPORTS   ON 
1963    ACHIEVEMENTS 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Md.:  During 
1963.  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command — 
AP8C— headed  by  Gen.  B.  A.  Schrlever, 
passed  Important  milestones  In  the  ad- 
vancement of  aerospace  technology  and 
its  adaption  Into  operational  aerospace 
systems  for  national  security. 

The  highlight  in  delivery  of  missile  sys- 
tems to  the  operational  inventory  by  the 
Ballistics  Systems  Division— BSD— Nor- 
ton AFB.  Calif.,  was  the  turnover  of  six 
squadrons  of  Titan  II  missiles  to  the 
using  command  In  1963.  The  first  squad- 
ron was  delivered  on  June  13,  1963.  at 
Davls-Monthan  AFB,  Ariz.,  and  the  last 
two  squadrons  were  turned  over  on  De- 
cember 30,  1963,  at  Little  Rock  AFB,  Ark. 
The  turnover  completed  the  Titan  II 
program  and  gives  the  Nation  an  Inven- 
tory of  54  of  the  powerful  weapons. 

During  the  year  the  BSD  also  delivered 
two  Mlnuteman  wings  to  the  Strategic 
Air  Command,  making  an  average  of  one 
ICBM  delivered  per  day  In  1963.  AFSC 
delivery  of  missile  systems  during  the 
year  raised  the  total  in  the  SAC  Inven- 
tory to  more  than  500  ICBM's  including 
Atlas  and  Titan  I  squadrons. 

Highlighting  aircraft  development,  di- 
rected by  the  Aeronautical  Systems  Di- 
vision—ASD — was  the  rollout  on  August 
22  and  first  fiight  of  the  all-jet  C-141 
StarLifter  cargo  transport  on  Decem- 
ber 17.  1963.  at  Dobbins  Air  Force  Base, 
Qa. 

During  the  year,  also,  the  X-19 — the 
first  of  a  new  trlservice  family  of  ver- 
tical takeoff  and  landing— VTOL— air- 
craft fiew  for  the  first  time. 

In  July  the  Space  Systems  Division — 
SSD— Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  recorded  its 
100th  Agena  satellite  launch  from  Van- 
denberg  AFB,  Calif.  An  Atlas  boosted 
the  satellite  engine  into  a  polar  orbit. 

During  the  same  month  the  world's 
largest  solid  propellant  motor  was  suc- 
cessfully fired  by  SSD.  In  a  static  test, 
the  250-ton,  five-segment,  120-lnch-dl- 
ameter  motor  produced  more  than  1  mil- 
lion pounds  of  thrust.  The  motor  will  be 
used  on  the  Air  Force  Titan  III. 

AFSC,  during  the  year,  continued  to 
provide  a  large  measure  of  support  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration—NASA—in terms  of  facilities, 


technically  trained  personnel,  test  and 
launch  assistance. 

In  the  area  of  contract  administration, 
for  example,  support  of  NASA  by  the 
western  contract  management  re- 
gion—WCMR—Mlra  Loma  APS,  Calif- 
showed  a  marked  Increase.  Pace  value 
of  contracts  administered  increased  from 
about  $450  million  in  July  1961  to  about 
$1.5  billion  in  June  1963. 

The  ballistic  missile  early  warning  sys- 
tem— BMEWS — developed  by  the  Elec- 
tronic Systems  Division,  became  fully 
operational  on  September  17  with  turn- 
over of  the  third  station  at  Flyingdales, 
England.  The  other  two  are  located  at 
Clear.  Alaska,  and  Thule,  Greenland. 
BMEWS  was  built  to  provide  the  North 
American  Continent  with  warning  of 
enemy  attack. 

On  November  21,  the  Aerospace  Medi- 
cal Division— AMD— Brooks  AFB,  Tex., 
formally  dedicated  the  new  six-building 
complex  of  the  School  of  Aerospace  Med- 
icine at  Brooks  AFB,  Tex.  The  dedica- 
tory address  was  delivered  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Assignment  to  the  Research  and  Tech- 
nology Division— RTD — Boiling  AFB, 
Washington,  D.C.,  of  seven  laboratories 
and  the  Air  Force  Systems  Engineering 
Group  increased  the  conmiand's  "in 
house"  research  capability.  RTD, 
through  Its  laboratories,  plans  and  man- 
ages the  AFSC  exploratory  and  advanced 
development  programs.  The  division 
creates  a  broad  base  of  research  and 
technology  for  application  in  the  devel- 
opment of  aerospace  weapon  and  sup- 
port systems. 

More  than  150  major  test  launches 
from  Cape  Kennedy,  Fla.,  by  the  Air 
Force  Missile  Test  Center— AFMTC— ad- 
vanced the  proficiency  of  America's  mis- 
sile systems  and  recorded  important  In- 
roads into  space. 

On  May  24,  a  Titan  ICBM  became  the 
1.400th  missile  launched  from  the  cape. 
Missile  range  instrumentation  ca- 
pabilities were  Increased  with  the  as- 
slgimient  of  two  advanced  range  instru- 
mentation ships.  The  ships,  the  Gen- 
eral H.  H.  Arnold  and  the  General  Hoyt 
S.  Vandenberg,  were  formally  dedicated 
and  delivered  to  the  Atlantic  Missile 
Range  in  1963. 

Development  testing  of  the  supersonic 
500 -mile-range  Hound  Dog  at  low  alti- 
tudes was  successfully  concluded  with  an 
October  31  launch  over  the  Eglin  Test 
Range  which  is  administered  by  the  Air 
Proving  Ground  Center — APGC — Eglln 
Air  Force  Base,  Fla. 

Throughout  the  year  the  AFSC  con- 
tinued to  emphasize  management  effi- 
ciency in  delivering  the  maximum  In 
qualitatively  superior  weapon  and  sup- 
port systems  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  at  a 
minimum  in  cost.  As  a  result,  substan- 
tial cost  reductions  for  the  command 
during  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1964  amounted  to  $137  million. 

In  coordinating  the  military  and  ci- 
vilian scientific  and  industrial  efforts  of 
the  United  States  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  aerospace  weapwn  systems, 
AFSC  had  managerial  responsibility  for 
some  40  percent  of  the  Air  Force  budget, 
or  approximately  10  cents  of  each  Fed- 
eral dollar. 


For  fiscal  year  1964  the  budget  to  sup- 
port AFSC  programs  and  installations 
totaled  more  than  $10  billion.  The 
command  administers  approximately 
68,000  contracts  having  a  face  value  of 
about  $58  billion. 


AVIATION,    AEROSPACE.    ASTRONAUTICS 

The  School  of  Aerospace  Medicine — 
SAM— Brooks  AFB.  Tex.,  in  July  In- 
stalled a  large-scale  digital  computer  for 
recording,  maintaining,  and  analyzing 
biomedical  data  relevant  to  Air  Force 
man-in-space  problems.  The  system  in- 
cludes an  analog-to-digital  converter. 
The  system  is  the  first  of  Its  kind  and  size 
to  be  used  in  aerospace  physiology  and 
medicine. 

SAM  uses  two  of  the  most  heavily  In- 
strumented— medical — aircraft  in  the 
free  world.  The  two  F-lOO  two-seater 
jets  carry  equipment  for  recording  on 
board  and  telemetering  the  following 
medical  measurements:  Heart  rate;  sys- 
tolic and  diastolic  blood  pressxire;  rate 
and  depth  of  respiration;  electroen- 
cephalogram; and  galvanic  skin  response, 
to  name  a  few. 

With  a  specially  designed  seat  mounted 
at  various  positions  on  a  test  sled.  Air 
Force    aeromedlcal   persormel   fired    48 
manned  sleds  along  the  laboratory's  240- 
foot  Daisy  Decelerator.  a  compressed-air 
driven,  dual-rail  track  with  a  water  brak- 
ing system.    Maximum  force  recorded  on 
a  subject  was  60  g.'s.    Purpose  of  the 
tests  was  to  record  a  human's  reaction 
to    various    deceleration    forces    which 
might  be  experienced  by  Apollo  pilots 
during  the  recovery.    During  the  tests. 
40  different  subjects  were  subjected  to 
deceleration  forces  in  various  seat  posi- 
tions determined  according  to  simulated 
Apollo  landing  profiles.    In  July.  Airman 
D.  N.   Aragon  was  the  subject  of  the 
1,500th  ride   on  the  Daisy  sled  track. 
The  ride  was  in  support  of  Project  Apollo. 
Present  for  the  run  were  Col.  John  Paul 
Stapp,  known  as  the  fastest  man  on  earth 
since  his  world  famous  rocket-sled  run 
in  1954  on  the  Holloman  high-speed  test 
track,  and  Capt.  Eli  Seeding,  who  once 
endured  83  g.'s  in  a  deceleration  run  on 
the  Daisy  Decelerator. 

The  Air  Force  Missile  Development 
Center— AFMDC— Holloman  AFB.  N. 
Mex..  was  designated  as  the  location  for 
the  Ballistic  Missile  Reentry  System  Data 
Center— BMRSDC. 

AFMDC  completed  a  test  program  of 
the  advanced  version  of  the  air-to-air 
Falcon  designated  the  air-launched  in- 
terceptor missile— AIM  4D.  Ehiring  the 
yearlong  test  program,  the  Falcon  hit 
both  ground  targets  and  aerial  drones  at 
subsonic  and  supersonic  speeds  success- 
fully. 

AFMDC  was  assigned  a  portion  of  the 
testing  phase  category  n  of  the  RF-4C. 
the  reconnaissance  version  of  the  F-4C. 
The  plane  is  considered  to  be  a  frontline 
aircraft  until  at  least  1975.  The  recon- 
naissance version  features  special  radar 
antennas  and  other  devices  to  enable  It 
to  "see"  objects  on  the  ground  with 
greater  clarity. 

Last  October  AFMDC  fired  its  2.000th 
high-speed  test  sled  down  its  35.700-foot 
test  track. 
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Nearlng  completion  at  the  Center  is  a 
260-inch  radius  centrifuge.  It  will  pro- 
vide the  free  world  with  an  unequaled  in- 
stniment  for  the  calibration,  testing,  and 
evaluation  of  Inertial  guidance  systems 
and  their  components. 

As  1963  drew  to  a  close,  the  Air  Force 
Special  Weapons  Center— AFSWC— 
Kirtland  AFB.  N.  Mex..  neared  comple- 
tion of  a  32-pound  miniature  space 
"laboratory"  designed  to  measure 
strengths  of  the  earth's  magnetic  field. 
The  8-lnch-hlgh  by  20-inch-ln-dlameter 
package  is  the  smallest  instrument  com- 
partment of  its  kind  ever  used  at 
AFSWC. 

An  "atomic  heat  engine."  consisting  of 
a  small  nuclear  reactor  without  moving 
parts,  was  developed  for  AFSWC.  The 
"engine"  also  has  a  system  of  thermionic 
converters  to  change  the  reactor's  heat 
directly  into  electricity. 

Scientists  at  AFSWC  and  those  from 
the  contractor  seek  to  determine  how 
efBclent  and  reliable  the  concept  would 
be  as  an  auxiliary  power  source  for 
future  spacecraft.  Thermionic  systems 
promise  Important  reductions  in  pay- 
load  weights.  Increases  in  power  output, 
and  greater  reliability  for  power  needs  of 
space  vehicles  of  the  coming  decade 

On  October  1  the  first  Lockheed  NF- 
104A  areospace  trainer  was  delivered  to 
the  Air  Force  Plight  Test  Center— 
AFPTC— Edwards  AFB.  Calif.  The 
craft  is  equipped  with  a  6.000-pound 
thrust  rocket  that  will  enable  the  plane 
to  reach  altitudes  of  125,000  feet. 

AFFTC  test  pilot  MaJ.  Robert  W. 
Smith  climbed  to  118.860  feet  on  Novem- 
ber 15  in  the  rocket-assisted  NP-104 
for  an  unoCBclal  world  altitude  record. 

Construction  began  September  14  on  a 
$3.5  million  simulator  for  use  by  the 
Aerospace  Research  Pilot  School  at 
AFPTC  to  train  crews  in  full  mission 
space  flight  profiles,  in  addition  to  ren- 
dezvous and  docking  maneuvers. 

The  ASSET  aeroelastlc  vehicle  under- 
went hypersonic  mach  8  and  mach  10 
wind  tunnel  testing  at  the  Arnold  En- 
gineering Development  Center — AEDC — 
Arnold  AFS,  Tenn..  to  help  scientists  ob- 
tain information  on  structural  integrity, 
static  stability,  and  other  aerodynamic 
characteristics.  ASSET  is  an  acronym 
for  aerothermodynamic  elastic  struc- 
tural systems  environmental  tests.  It 
was  launched  on  September  18  from  the 
cape  to  explore  the  guidance  of  reentry 
Into  the  atmosphere  from  space. 

A  space  helmet  radio  transceiver  aimed 
at  providing  unrestricted  mobility  for 
crewmen  was  developed  at  the  Air  Force 
Avionics  Laboratory — APAL — Wright- 
Patterson  AFB.  Ohio.  AFAL  is  under 
the  Research  and  Technology  Division — 
RTD — Boiling  AFB.  Washington.  DC. 
A  sometimes  hazardous  "tied  in  place" 
situation  was  eliminated  when  a  radio 
link  replaced  headset  cords.  Such  a  de- 
vice can  be  used  in  aircraft,  space  ve- 
hicles, or  for  communication  by  ground 
crews. 

First  flight  tests  were  underway  at  the 
Aeronautical  Systems  Division — ASD — 
Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio,  of  a  new- 
communication  system  designed  to  pen- 
etrate the  plasma  sheath  surrounding 
an  aerospace  vehicle  reentering  the 
earth's      atmosphere.    Plasma      results 


when  air  In  front  of  a  vehicle  heats  up 
to  20.000  degrees  and  more — about  twice 
the  temperature  on  the  surface  of  the 
sun. 

A  completely  air-transportable  hy- 
drant refueling  system  gives  added 
punch  to  the  free  world's  ability  to  cope 
with  limited  and  brush  wars.  ASD  de- 
veloped a  system  that  can  handle  200.000 
gallons  of  fuel  stored  in  four  buna  "N" 
coated,  nylon  tanks. 

An  escape  and  survival  system — called 
the  most  advanced  yet  developed— will 
protect  the  crew  of  the  P-111— TFX— 
tactical  fighter.  The  system  for  the 
two-man  crew  Is  a  complete  compart- 
ment, including  their  craft  seats.  ASD 
developed  the  system. 

A  portable  aircraft-arresting  barrier 
was  developed  by  ASD  for  use  in  support 
of  limited  war  operations.  The  system 
is  designed  for  forward  airfields  where 
permanent  Installations  are  not  practical. 
Under  test,  60  engagements  were  made 
of  aircraft  equipped  with  hooks.  Includ- 
ing a  rapid  cycle  test  of  12  arrestments 
In  an  hour. 

Flight  testing  began  in  October  of  the 
flrst  production  model  F-5A  military 
tactical  fighter  The  craft — capable  of 
supersonic  speed  up  to  altitudes  of  50.000 
feet — is  the  flrst  of  those  being  built  for 
use  in  the  military  assistance  program — 
MAP 

A  vertical  takeoff  and  landing  craft — 
VTOL — an  X-19 — was  rolled  out  in  cere- 
monies on  July  23  at  the  Curtiss-Wrlght 
Corp.,  Caldwell.  N  J.  ASD  manages  the 
VTOL  program. 

The  laminar  flow  control  X-21  air- 
craft made  its  flrst  flight  from  Haw- 
thorne. Calif.,  to  Edwards  AFB  on  April 
18. 

Air  Force  aircraft,  some  of  World  War 
n  vintage,  are  being  equipped  to  play 
new  roles  in  remote  areas  of  the  world  as 
counterinsurgency — coin — aircraft.  The 
wide  spectrum  of  coin  operations 
offers  use  for  a  variety  of  off-the-shelf 
or  out  of  Inventory  aircraft  and  hell- 
copters — from  a  modified  B-26  World 
War  n  bomber  to  present-day  light  liai- 
son aircraft. 

The  first  of  several  hundred  F-4C 
mach  2  tactical  fighters  was  accepted  by 
the  Air  Force  more  than  2  months  ahead 
of  schedule  In  May  1963.  The  two- 
place  all-weather  fighter  carries  a  va- 
riety of  weapons,  including  more  than 
twice  the  conventional  bomb  load  of  the 
World  War  n  B-17  heavy  bomber. 

First  Air  Force  flight  of  the  two-place 
F-105F  flghter  aircraft  was  made  on 
June  21.  1963  Six  days  later,  the  Air 
Force  accepted  the  initial  production  F- 
105F.  approximately  9  months  after 
contractual  go-ahead  was  received. 

MISSILES.    ROCKETS.    AND    SPACK 

The  flrst  full-scale  advanced  ballistic 
reentry  systems — ABRES — underwent 
successful  test  on  March  1  by  an  all-Air 
Force  crew  of  the  6555th  Aerospace  Test 
Wing  from  Patrick  AFB.  Fla. 

The  6511th  Test  Group — Parachute — 
of  the  Air  Force  Flight  Test  Center — 
AFFTC— Edwards  AFB.  Calif.,  made  the 
flrst  space  capsule  recovery  on  land  wheri 
on  May  2  it  recovered  the  "boiler-plate" 
full-scale  Apollo  capsule  at  El  Centro, 
Calif. 


Since  March  1959.  more  than  460  space 
probes  have  been  conducted  from  Air 
Proving  Ground  Center's — APOC — EgUn 
AFB.  Fla..  Aerospcice  launch  facility  on 
Santa  Rosa  Island.  The  probes  in. 
eluded  at  least  87  In  the  Project  Fire- 
fly program.  The  project  actually  is  the 
Intense  investigation  of  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere and  an  assault  on  the  secrets 
of  "near  space." 

The  shock  test  facility  at  the  Air 
Force  Special  Weapons  Center— 
AFSWC— KlrUand  AFB.  N,  Mex..  simu- 
lated nuclear  shock  tests  during  the  year 
on  the  shock-insulation  system  for  the 
Minuteman  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missile's  underground  launch  control 
center 

Growth  of  a  complex  of  nuclear  re- 
search and  development  facilities  at 
AFSWC  continued  through  the  year. 

For  more  than  a  decade.  AFSWC  has 
tested  nuclear  weapon  and  space  probe 
systems:  provided  Air  Force  support  for 
underground  nuclear  tests:  and  operated 
weapons  effects  simulation  facilities 

During  1963.  It  fabricated  and  tested 
space  probe  instrument  packages  and 
provided  flight  planning  and  documenta- 
tion services  for  space  programs. 

AFSWC  test  aircraft  carried  out  about 
500  missions  during  the  year  in  support 
of  nuclear  weapon  and  space  systems 
development. 

The  first  launch  from  the  Atlantic 
Missile  Range  of  a  Titan  II  Intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile — ICBM — was 
accomplished  on  February  6  by  an  all-Air 
Force  crew  from  Ballistic  Systems  Di- 
vision— BSD— Norton  AFB.  Calif.  The 
ICBM  carried  the  heaviest  payload  ever 
fired  a  distance  of  6.500  miles  by  a  ballis- 
tic missile. 

On  June  30.  Space  Systems  Division— 
SSD— recorded  Its  200th  Thor  launch. 
The  figure  includes  the  use  of  the  Thor 
as  a  space  booster — Thor  Agena.  Thor/ 
Delta.  Thor  Able,  and  Thor  Ablestar— 
and  as  an  intermediate  range  ballistic 
missile— IRBM. 

A  tetrahedral  research  satellite— 
TRS — was  launched  In  September  by 
SSD  from  8  spacecraft  in  orbit.  It  com- 
municated essential  data  regarding  the 
effects  of  radiation  damage  encountered 
in  space. 

SSD  accepted  the  first  Titan  III  en- 
gines on  November  27  from  the  Aerojet- 
General  Corporation  of  Sacramento. 
Calif.  The  engines  were  the  flrst-  and 
second-stage  liquid  fuel  engines  for  the 
Titan  IIIA— core  of  the  Titan  mC. 
Combined,  they  produce  a  total  thrust  of 
530.000  pounds. 

On  October  25.  the  SSD  accepted  the 
first  Gemini  launch  vehicle  from  the 
Martin  Company.  The  booster — a  modi- 
fied Titan  II — will  be  used  in  support 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Admlnlstration's—NASA— Gemini  pro- 
gram. 

Launch  of  the  flrst  Titan  IT  from  an 
operationally  configured  silo  took  place 
on  February  15  from  Vandenberg  AFB. 
Calif. 

Construction  began  February  15  of  the 
Integrate-transfer-launch  —  ITL  —  fa- 
cility for  the  USAF  Titan  in  standard 
launch  system  on  the  Banana  River  at 
Cape  Kennedy,  Fla.    The  facility  will  be 
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jjollt  on  soil  dredged  from  the  bottom  of 

the  river. 

USAP  Maj.  L.  Gordon  Cooper  captured 
the  imagination  of  people  everywhere  on 
May  16  when  he  completed  22  orbits  of 
the  earth  in  34  hours.  20  minutes,  and  30 
geconds  after  being  boosted  into  orbit 
from  Cape  Kennedy— then  Cape  Ca- 
naveral—Fla..  by  an  Atlaa. 

ELECTRONICS 

A  room  literally  without  echoes  was 
installed  last  March  at  the  Air  Proving 
Ground  Center— APGC—Eglin  Air  Force 
Base.  Fla.  The  room,  an  anechoic  cham- 
ber, and  a  centrifuge  test  new  electronic 
equipment. 

The  Avionics  Laboratory  and  the  Air 
Force  Materials  Laboratory.  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  Ohio,  con- 
tributed extensively  to  the  operation  of 
lasers  in  a  space  environment. 

The  laser — light  amplification  by  the 
stimulation  of  emissive  radiation — Is  a 
narrow  beam  of  coherent  light  which 
does  not  spread  like  a  conventional  or 
incoherent  light  source. 

A  continuous  wave  laser  system, 
pumped  only  by  a  tungsten  bulb,  has 
been  developed. 

An  air-to-air  infrared  communications 
system.  difBcult  to  jam.  Intercept,  or  de- 
tect was  developed  by  the  Air  Force 
Avionics  Laboratory. 

The  Aeronautical  Systems  Division — 
ASD— Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base. 
Ohio,  developed  a  unique  plating  proc- 
ess—leading the  way  for  possible  ap- 
plications in  molecular  electronics  and 
aerospace  research.  Technicians  ex- 
tended the  process  to  Include  vapor  plat- 
ing the  interior  surfaces  of  teflon  tubing, 
and  the  interior  surfaces  of  ceramic  noz- 
zles with  films  of  tungsten  for  tests  In 
solid  fuel  missiles.  Devices  proposed  as  a 
result  of  the  study  are  thin  film  coaxial 
cables,  flexible  wave  guides,  resistors, 
diodes,  capacitors,  and  storage  units. 

It  was  armounced  on  November  20 
that  a  $616,499  electronic  brain  was  being 
built  for  Air  Force  Flight  Test  Center— 
AFPTC— researchers  at  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base.  Calif.  The  computing  sys- 
tem will  enable  researchers  to  make  pre- 
cise calculations  required  for  maimed 
space  vehicle  operations  anywhere  from 
Uie  earth  to  the  moon. 

On  January  1. 1963.  Rome  Air  Develop- 
ment Center— RADC—Grlfflss  Air  Force 
Base.  N.Y.,  was  assigned  to  the  Research 
and  Technology  Division.  Boiling  Air 
Force  Base.  Washington.  D.C.  In  August 
the  Passive  Satellite  Research  Terminal 
at  Floyd,  N.Y..  was  dedicated.  The  cen- 
ter's new  60-foot-in-diameter  parabolic 
steerable  antenna  will  be  used  to  track 
passive  satellites  and  for  other  space 
communications  research. 

Early  in  January,  the  Electronic  Sys- 
tems Division — ESD — Hanscom  Field. 
Mass ,  demonstrated  a  new  all-weather 
multipurpose  landing  system.  The  de- 
sign calls  for  a  system  capable  of  land- 
ing all  types  of  aircraft  In  adverse 
weather  and  visibility  conditions.  It 
controls  the  aircraft  on  landing  ap- 
proach through  Instant  computer  data 
fed  to  the  aircraft  by  radar  and  elec- 
tronics. 

Instructions  are  relayed  to  the  air- 
craft's  automatic   pilot  system   which 


then  adjusts  direction,  speed,  angle,  ele- 
vation, and  glide  path  to  touchdown. 
Manual  operation  returns  may  be  used 
at  any  time  during  the  approach  or  land- 
ing. 

The  ESD-developed  Semi -Automatic 
Ground  Environment — SAGE — Center  at 
North  Bay.  Ontario.  Canada,  was  de- 
clared operational  September  26.  The 
center  is  the  headquarters  for  the  North- 
ern Norad — North  American  Air  De- 
fense Command — region.  Northern 
Norad  provides  air  defense  coverage 
for  the  New  England  States,  the 
Canadian  Northwest  Territories,  Mari- 
time Provinces.  Quebec,  and  most  of 
Ontario. 

ESD  completed  on  January  15  test- 
ing of  a  high-quality  tropospherlc  scat- 
ter communications  system.  The  system 
went  Into  operation  in  South  Vietnam 
and  Thailand  less  than  18  months  after 
development  got  underway. 

Development  of  a  highly  reliable, 
trarvsportable.  tactical  air  navigation — 
tacan — guidance  system  was  announced 
on  March  8.  by  ESD.  The  system  pro- 
vides instantaneous  bearirig  and  range 
information  to  aircraft  within  a  200- 
nautlcal-mlle  range.  The  system  can 
be  used  in  tactical  situations  and  at  In- 
stallations both  in  this  country  and  over- 
seas. It  weighs  one-fourth  that  of  the 
present  tacan.  and  can  be  placed  Into 
operation  in  2  hours  after  arrival  at  a 
site. 

AEROSPACE    AND    CENEXAL    MEDICINE,    SCIENCE 

The  6570th  Aerospace  Medical  Re- 
search Laboratories — AMRL— Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio,  com- 
pleted plans  to  provide  the  Air  Force  with 
an  inhalation  toxicology  facility  to  help 
scientists  study  effects  of  gases,  vapor, 
aerosol,  and  dust  exposure  on  himians 
and  animals.  Results  are  expected  to 
give  researchers  a  definition  of  human 
tolerance  limits  to  toxic  stresses  they  will 
encounter  In  closed  atmospheres  or  or- 
bital systems. 

The  Initial  phase  of  the  Centralized 
Space  Training  Facility  study  by  the 
6570th  Aerospace  Medical  Research  Lab- 
oratories. Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
Base.  Ohio,  ended.  The  study  deter- 
mined the  personnel  and  training  re- 
quirements of  future  military  space  sys- 
tems. Mission  spectrums  of  10  systems 
studied  included  reconnaissance,  scien- 
tific tests,  support,  logistics,  strategic  and 
lunar. 

AMRL  Initiated  the  flrst  limar  gravity 
research  in  1963.  Using  a  zero-gravity 
parabola  aircraft  tests  were  conducted 
under  actual  lunar — one-sixth  earth 
gravity — conditions. 

Man's  normal  walking  gtlt  turned  out 
to  be  equivalent  to  a  fast  walk  in  slow 
motion.  The  stride  was  longer  in  dis- 
tance and  time.  Low  frictlonal  forces 
caused  the  "astronauts"  to  stumble  back- 
ward when  trying  to  turn  while  running 
forward.  One  man  could  easily  pick 
up  two  men.  walk  with  them  and  toss 
them  10  feet  away. 

AMRL  found  the  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  aircrew  eye  protection  from  nu- 
clear flashes  during  daylight  operations. 
A  1 -percent  neutral  density  gold -coated 
fixed  filter  offered  protection  to  the  eyes 


against  the  thermal  effects  of  a  nuclear 
fireball. 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  Hospital.  Lackland, 
became  known  oflBcially  as  the  Wilford 
Hall  U.S.  Air  Force  Hospital.  The  hos- 
pital, under  the  Aerospace  Medical  Di- 
vision—AMD — and  located  at  Lackland 
Air  Force  Base,  Tex.,  is  the  largest  such 
Installation  in  the  Air  Force.  It  wsw 
named  in  memory  of  Maj.  Gen.  Wilford 
Hall,  commanding  surgeon  of  several 
major  Air  Force  commands  and  one  of 
the  leading  proponents  of  military  clini- 
cal medicine.  In  July,  a  cobalt  60  , 
radiotherapeutic  clinic  was  completed 
and  went  into  operation  at  the  Wilford 
Hall  U.S.  Air  Force  Hospital.  The  clinic 
uses  the  most  powerful  cobalt  6,700-curie 
source  now  used  In  the  continental 
United  States. 

A  new  surgical  technique  to  correct 
sound  distortion  which  often  accom- 
panies nerve  deafness  was  studied  and 
developed  at  the  Wilford  Hall  U.S.  Air 
Force  Hospital,  Aerospace  Medical  Di- 
vision—AMD. U.S.  Air  Force  Capt. 
Robert  Clubb  designed  the  microscopic 
surgical  procedure  to  release  a  normal 
pressure  on  the  eardrum  which,  to  date, 
has  cured  symptoms  of  dizziness  and 
imbalance. 

A  centrifuge  that  can  subject  a  500- 
pound  package  to  a  force  of  100  g.'s  went 
into  operation,  enhancing  the  laboratory 
facilities  of  the  3208th  Test  Group,  Air 
Proving  Ground  Center— APGC — Eglin 
Air  Force  Base,  Fla.  The  centrifuge  may 
attain  speeds  up  to  225  revolutions  per 
minute. 

Radio  Corp.  of  America  designed  a 
functional,  electronic  model  of  a  frog's 
retina  for  the  Aeronautical  Systems 
Division— ASD— Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base,  Ohio.  The  model  is  applied 
to  the  study  of  Information  handling 
techniques  in  the  area  of  property  filter- 
ing, parallel  processing,  and  optoelec- 
tronic logic. 

A  frog's  retina  filters  what  the  frog 
sees  and  only  that  information  essential 
to  its  survival  Is  transmitted  to  the  frog's 
brain.  The  model  duplicates  four  of 
these  filtering  functions  of  the  frog. 
They  are  detection  of  edges,  moving  con- 
vexities, time-changing  contrast,  and 
dimming.  The  model  contains  about 
33.000  electronic  components. 

The  Rome  Air  Development  Center— 
RADC— Griffiss  Air  Force  Base,  N.Y., 
made  marked  progress  during  the  year 
in  language  translation  techniques. 
Russian,  for  example,  can  be  translated 
Into  English  at  the  rate  of  1.800  words 
a  minute.  The  translator  Is  in  operation 
at  the  Foreign  Technology  Division— 
FTD— Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base, 
Ohio. 

MANAGEMENT,  FINANCE,  CONTRACTS,  PERSONNEL 

Each  month,  from  40  to  50  percent  of 
subcontracts  issued  by  large  companies 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  central 
contract  management  region — CCMR — 
Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio,  goes  to 
small  business.  The  dollar  value  of  these 
contracts  ranges  from  $40  to  $50  mil- 
lion. 

More  than  $1  million  was  saved  In 
1963  by  using  Air  Force-owned  ma- 
chinery for  new  production.  Another — 
audited — savings  of  more  than  $800,000 
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was  recorded  by  eliminating  unnecessary 
production  steps  or  parts  of  equipment. 
A  savings  of  nearly  one-half  million  dol- 
lars was  effected  by  using  modern  meth- 
ods of  preservation  and  packaging  of 
shipments  from  contractors. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1964,  CCMR  saved  more  than  $4 
million  of  an  annual  goal  of  $9,264,000 
for  the  year.  The  savings  represents 
74  percent  of  the  goal. 

More  than  50  large  companies  In  the 
CCMR  area  agreed  to  place  varying 
amounts  of  their  subcontracts  with  small 
businesses,  with  the  result  that  1.000  to 
1,300  region  contracts  have  been  with 
small  business  firms. 

Research  Is  underway  at  the  Aero- 
space Medical  Research  Laboratories — 
AMRL— Wright-Patterson  AFB.  Ohio,  to 
develop  methods  that  can  be  used  by 
Government  agencies  and  their  contrac- 
tors to  build  a  "bank"  of  task-skill  In- 
formation useful  for  improving  the  de- 
sign and  development  of  advanced  sys- 
tems. Thus  far,  preliminary  in-house 
research  has  developed  computer  meth- 
ods that  will  store,  retrieve,  and  update 
information  on  concepts.  Methodology 
included  the  following:  A  category  sys- 
tem: task  analysis  formats;  analysis  of 
task -skill  information  in  system  re- 
quirement— SR — studies;  computer  stor- 
age of  analyzed  information;  and  devel- 
opment and  use  of  request  programs. 
Results  to  date  are  encouraging.  Future 
work  will  modify  present  programs  to 
accommodate  data  appearing  through- 
out system  development  and  operation. 

Research  conducted  since  1959  at  the 
6570th  Personnel  Research  Laboratory — 
PRL — Lackland  AFB.  Tex.,  on  the  prob- 
lem of  nonadaptive  Air  Force  personnel 
has  demonstrated  the  relatively  high  dis- 
charge rate  for  unsuitability  occurring 
for  high  school  dropouts  who  enter  serv- 
ice. Findings  by  the  PRL.  transmitted 
to  the  President's  Committee  on  High 
School  Dropouts,  contributed  to  the  na- 
tional emphasis  on  increasing  the  re- 
tention efforts  of  high  schools. 

The  first  Ballistic  Systems  Division 
"purse  strings"  cost  savings  validation 
on  September  3  resulted  in  a  $5.5  million 
savings.  An  idea  by  Capt.  Peter  E.  Rawl- 
ings  resulted  in  the  retrofitting  of  re- 
search and  development  guidance  sets 
for  Titan  n  training  launches.  BSD  is 
located  at  Norton  AFB.  Calif. 

On  February  19  the  Electronic  Sys- 
tems Division — ESD — Hanscom  Field. 
Mass..  was  assigned  the  responsibility 
for  selecting  all  of  the  Air  Force's  busi- 
ness and  sclentific-tjrpe  computers. 
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The  Aeronautical  Systems  Division — 
ASD — Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio,  re- 
corded progress  in  the  development  of 
elastomerlc  material  compatible  with 
liquid  propellants.  New  materials  and 
processes  are  being  developed  that  pos- 
sess greater  resistance  to  the  injurious 
properties  of  certain  liquid  fuels.  The 
elastomers  are  used  for  components  such 
as  seals,  gaskets,  flexible  connectors,  dla- 
phrams,  and  expulsion  bladders  required 
for  advanced  aerospace  vehicles. 

For  the  first  time  single  crystals  of 
cuprous  chloride  were  grown  by  ASD. 


Future  use  of  the  crystals  will  be  in  opti- 
cal communication  systems  designs  and 
radar  systems. 

New  fabrics  woven  from  multifilament 
yarns  and  an  experimental  weaving  loom 
acquired  by  ASD  offer  potential  advances 
in  development  of  parachutes  and  other 
decelerators,  and  expandable  aerospace 
structures. 

Using  multifilament  yams,  fabrics 
have  been  produced  which  possess  up  to 
100  times  greater  folding  endurance,  five 
times  higher  tear  strength,  and  20  per- 
cent higher  tensile  strength  than  single 
filament  fabrics.  The  new  materials 
also  have  a  wrinkle  recovery  of  as  much 
as  33  percent,  compared  with  none  for 
single  filament  fabrics. 

The  lakxjratory-scale  loom  acquired  by 
ASD  can  be  used  to  weave  research  sam- 
ples from  2  inches  to  20  inches  in  width 
from  small  quantities  of  new  fibers.  The 
weave  can  be  varied  geometrically  with- 
out any  loss  In  yarn  or  need  for  changing 
yarn  allnement. 

Common  gelatin  Is  under  research  by 
ASD.  ASD  scientists  anticipate  using 
gelatin  in  materials  for  shelters,  solar 
collectors,  passive  communication  satel- 
lites and  other  cloth  structures  to  be  re- 
inforced with  the  rlgldlzing  product. 

Many  dangerous  gases  and  dust  par- 
ticles can  be  safely  monitored  by  a  de- 
vice in  use  by  the  Air  Force  Rocket  Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory.  Edwards  AFB.  Calif. 
Designed  to  detect  harmful  boron  com- 
pounds used  In  rocket  propulsion  re- 
search, the  device  also  can  be  adapted  to 
measure  minute  quantities  of  other  toxic 
or  fiammable  vapors. 

Scientists  at  the  Research  and  Tech- 
nology Division's— RTD— Air  Force 
Flight  Dsmamics  Laboratory  at  the 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio, 
established  strength  criteria  for  the  de- 
sign of  supersonic  textile  canopies  for 
high  dynamic  pressure  operations.  Thus 
far,  24  tests  have  deployed  surface  pres- 
sures between  1.500  and  2.800  per  square 
foot,  and  canopy  surface  temperatures 
up  to  200°  F.  were  measured.  Later  it 
Is  planned  to  continue  djmamlc  pressures 
as  high  £is  10.000  per  square  foot. 

ATSC  OPEKATIONAL  HICHUCHTS 

During  its  13  years  of  operation,  the 
Air  Force  Systems  Command  has  re- 
corded significant  achievements  in  re- 
search, development,  test,  procurement, 
and  production  in  fulfilling  its  mission 
of  advancing  aerospace  systems  for  the 
U.S.  Air  Force.  Activated  on  January 
23.  1950,  as  the  Air  Research  and  De- 
velopment Command,  the  organization 
was  redesignated  the  Air  Force  Systems 
Command  on  April  1.  1961. 

Some  of  the  command's  highlights 
follow : 

January  23.  1950:  Air  Research  and 
Development  Command — ARDC — estab- 
lished. 

July  24,  1950:  The  first  missile  launch 
was  made  from  Cape  Canaveral.  Fla. 
The  Bumper  No.  8.  a  German  V-2,  with  a 
700-pound  Army  WAC  Corporal 
mounted,  climbed  10  miles,  separated 
from  the  second  stage  Corporail.  then 
traveled  15  more  miles. 

June  25.  1951:  Arnold  Engineering  De- 
velopment Center — AEDC — Arnold  Air 
Force  System,  Tenn.,  was  dedicated  by 


President  Harry  S.  Truman.  The  Cen- 
ter's wind  tunnels  are  the  largest  in  tbc 
free  world. 

September  20,  1951:  The  Air  Por« 
made  its  first  successful  recovery  of  ani- 
mals from  a  rocket  fiight.  A  monkey 
and  1 1  mice  were  launched  from  the  Air 
Force  Missile  Development  Center— 
AFMDC — HoUoman  Air  Force  Base.  N 
Mex.,  in  an  Aerobee  rocket  and  survived 
an  altitude  of  236.000  feet 

December  12.  1953:  USAP  imj 
Charles  E.  Yeager  fiew  a  Bell  X-IA. 
launched  from  a  B-29.  1.612  miles  per 
hour — mach  2.5 — at  the  Air  Force  Plight 
Test  Center— AFFTC— Edwards  Air 
Force  Base.  Calif. 

July  1.  1954:  Western  Development 
Division  of  ARDC  at  Inglewood.  Calif., 
was  established  under  Brig.  Gen.  B.  k. 
Schriever.  with  authority  to  direct  the 
ballistic  missile  development  program 
authorized  by  USAF's  May  1954  direc- 
tives. 

December  10,  1954:  Col.  John  Paul 
Stapp.  USAF.  MC.  attained  a  speed  of 
632  miles  per  hour  on  a  rocket-propelled 
sled  run  at  the  AFMDC,  HoUoman  APB. 
He  sustained  the  greatest  g-force — 40 
g.'s — ever  endured  by  man  in  recorded 
deceleration  tests.  It  was  the  equivalent 
of  mach  17  at  35,000  feet.  Mach  1— or 
the  speed  of  sound — clocks  at  762  miles 
per  hour  at  sea  level. 

September  7,  1956:  USAF  Capt.  Iven 
C.  Kincheloe  set  an  altitude  record  for 
manned  fiight  by  piloting  a  rocket-pro- 
pelled Bell  X-2  to  a  height  of  126,200 
feet  at  AFFTC,  Edwards  AFB. 

September  27,  1956:  USAF  Capt.  Mil- 
bum  G.  Apt  flew  an  X-2  rocket-powered 
aircraft  to  a  record  2,094  miles  per  hour— 
mach  3.196 — at  AFFTC,  Edwards  AFB 
He  was  killed  when  the  craft  crashed. 

August  19,  1957:  USAF  MaJ.  David  0 
Simons  of  the  AFMDC,  HoUoman  AFB, 
made  a  32-hour  balloon  flight  to  a  record 
altitude  of  101,516  feet.  He  ascended 
from  Crosby,  Minn.,  and  landed  the  fol- 
lowing day — August  20 — at  Elm  Lake. 
S  Dak. 

December  17.  1957:  The  Atlas  was 
fired  successfully  for  the  first  time  by 
the  USAF  from  the  Atlantic  Missile 
Range — AMR — Cape  Canaveral.  The  In- 
tercontinental ballistic  missile — ICBM— 
targeted  500  miles  downrange. 

October  11.  1958:  A  USAF  Thor-Able- 
I  boosted  Pioneer  I.  an  International 
Geophysical  Year — IGY — space  probe 
vehicle,  from  Cape  Canaveral,  Pioneer 
I  traveled  70.700  miles  before  returning 
to  earth  2  days  later.  It  determined  the 
radial  extent  of  the  great  radiation  belt, 
first  observations  of  the  earth's  and  In- 
terplanetary magnetic  field,  and  first 
measurements  of  mlcrometeorite  density 
in  Interplanetary  space. 

December  18.  1958:  The  USAF,  using 
a  4-ton  Atlas,  boosted  Score — the 
•Talking  Atlas"  into  orbit  from  the 
AMR.  The  following  day  the  satellite 
broadcast  a  tape-recorded  Christinas 
message  from  President  Elsenhower 
back  to  earth,  marking  the  first  such 
feat  from  space. 

February  6,  1959:  The  USAF  made  itt 
first  successful  launch  of  a  Titan  ICBM 
from  Cape  Canaveral. 

February  28,  1959:  Discoverer  I.  a  sat- 
ellite weighing  1.450  pounds,  was  suc- 
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cessfully  boosted  Into  a  polar  orbit  by 
the  USAF  Thor  from  the  Pacific  Missile 
Range — PMR. 

April  23,  1959:  First  successful  test  fir- 
ing of  GAM-77  Hound  Dog  supersonic, 
air-launched  missile,  from  a  B-52  at  Air 
Proving  Ground  Center— APGC—Eglin 

AFB,  Fla. 

September  15,  1959:  A  full-sized  model 
of  the  Minuteman  ICBM  was  fired  in  a 
tethered  test  from  an  underground  silo 
at  AFFTC,  Edwards  AFB. 

September  17,  1959:  A.  Scott  Crossfield 
piloted  the  X-15  research  craft  in  its 
first  powered  fiight.  The  craft,  using 
interim  Thlokol-RMD  XLR^ll  engines, 
was  released  by  B-52  mother  ship  ap- 
proximately 36  minutes  after  taking  off 
from  AFFTC,  Edwards  AFB. 

December  14,  1959:  USAF  Capt.  Joe 
B  Jordan  flew  the  F-104  Starfighter  to 
a  world  altitude  record  of  103  395.9  feet 
for  launched  aircraft  at  AFFTC.  Ed- 
wards AFB. 

December  15,  1959:  USAF  Capt.  Jo- 
seph W.  Rogers,  flying  an  F-106  Delta 
Dart,  set  a  world  speed  record  of  1,520.9 
m.p.li  on  an  11-mile  straightaway  course 
at  AFFTC,  Edwards  AFB. 

April  1,  1960:  The  USAF  Thor-Able 
launched  the  270-pound  Tiros  I,  the  first 
known  weather  satellite,  from  the  AMR. 
Tiros— television  Infrared  observation 
satellite— photographed  and  trans- 
mitted 22,952  cloud  covers  of  the  earth 
from  450  miles  high  until  June  29.  Tiros 
I  was  hailed  as  ushering  in  a  new  era  of 
meteorological  observation. 

April  13,  1960:  A  Thor- Able-Star 
launched  Transit  I-B.  a  U.S.  Navy  navi- 
gational satellite,  from  Cape  Canaveral. 
The  flight  demonstrated  the  first  engine 
restart  in  space. 

May  20. 1960:  The  USAF  fired  an  Atlas 
carrying  a  1.5-ton  payload  off  the  Cape 
Canaveral  launch  pad  to  a  target  area 
9.040  miles  away  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

June  22.  1960:  The  USAF  Thor-Able- 
Star  launched  the  Navy  Transit  II-A  car- 
rying navigation  and  radiation  instru- 
ments from  Cape  Canaveral.  A  Greb— 
Galactic  Radiation  and  Beta— "piggy- 
back" also  was  carried  aloft,  marking  the 
first  twin  satellite  launching  to  date. 

August  11.  1960:  A  300-pound  capsule 
ejected  by  the  USAF  Discoverer  XIII  was 
recovered  in  the  Pacific,  marking  the 
first  recovery  of  an  object  ejected  from  an 
orbiting  satellite. 

August  16.  1960:  USAF  Capt.  Joseph 
W.  Kittinger.  Jr.,  testing  equipment  and 
free-fall  technique,  parachuted  from  an 
open  gondola  102,800  feet  above  the 
AFMDC.  HoUoman  AFB.  He  free-fell 
for  4.5  minutes  before  opening  his  chute 
at  17.500  feet.  The  entire  jump  required 
13  minutes  and  8  seconds. 

August  19.  1960:  A  capsule  ejected  by 
the  USAF  Discoverer  XIV  became  the 
first  object  recovered  in  midair  from  an 
orbiting  satellite.  USAF  Capt.  Harold 
F.  Mitchell  piloted  a  C-119  to  a  success- 
ful catch  above  the  Pacific.  Discoverer 
XIV  had  been  launched  from  Vanden- 
berg  AFB.  Calif.,  the  previous  day. 

October  4, 1960:  The  USAF  Thor- Able- 
Star  successfully  launched  the  Courier 
I-B  communications  satellite  from  Cape 
Canaveral.  After  completing  one  orbit. 
It  received   a    recorded   message   from 


President  Eisenhower  beamed  from  Fort 
Monmouth,  N.J.,  which  was  retransmit- 
ted to  a  station  in  Puerto  Rico.  This 
marked  the  100th  launch  of  a  Thor— 
military  and  scientific  combined. 

November  12.  1960:  Discoverer  XVn 
was  launched  by  a  Thor-Agena-B  from 
Cape  Canaveral,  marking  the  first  time 
a  restartable  Agena-B  second  stage  was 
flown  successfully. 

January  24.  1961:  The  first  Atlas  E 
was  fired  successfully  from  Cape  Canav- 
eral. 

January  31.  1961:  Ham.  a  chimpanzee 
trained  at  the  Aeromedical  Field  Labora- 
tory. HoUoman  AFB,  rode  a  Redstone 
rocket  in  a  115-mile  high,  suborbital 
flight  420  miles  down  the  AMR. 

February  1,  1961:  The  first  Minuteman 
was  launched  by  an  all -Air  Force  crew 
4,600  miles  down  the  AMR,  impacting  in 
the  target  area.  The  Minuteman  is  the 
first  solid-fuel  ICBM. 

February  22,  1961:  The  USAF  Thor- 
Able-Star  launched  the  Navy's  Transit 
III-B  vehicle  into  orbit  from  the  AMR. 
The  satellite,  like  its  predecessors,  was 
designed  to  be  of  worldwide  military  and 
commercial  navigational  aid. 

March  8.  1961 :  The  Department  of  De- 
fense assigned  responsibility  for  military 
space  development  activities  to  the  Air 
Force. 

April  1.  1961:  The  Air  Force  Systems 
Command— AFSC — was  formed  from 
elements  of  two  former  commands — the 
Air  Research  and  Development  Com- 
mand—ARDC— and  the  Air  Materiel 
Command— AMC.  The  latter  became 
the  Air  Force  Logistics  Command — 
AFLC. 

May  3.  1961:  The  first  successful 
launch  of  a  Titan  ICBM  from  an  under- 
ground silo  was  made  from  Vandenberg 
AFB. 

May  5.  1961:  Comdr.  Alan  B.  Shepard 
made  the  first  manned,  sub-orbital  fiight 
under  Project  Mercury  5,100  miles  down 
the  AMR. 

June  5,  1961:  The  first  aerospace  re- 
search  pilot  course  began  at  the  AFFTC, 
Edwards  AFB.  The  first  graduates 
formed  the  faculty  for  the  new  course 
of  the  Air  Force  Experimental  Flight  Test 
Pilot  School. 

June  16,  1961:  A  rocket  test  stand  de- 
signed to  support  tests  of  rockets  produc- 
ing 1.5  million  pounds  of  thrust  was  com- 
pleted at  the  AFFTC,  Edwards  AFB. 

June  20,  1961:  The  Areas-Robin  se- 
ries— probes  of  upper  atmosphere — was 
concluded  at  the  APGC.  Eglin  AFB. 

June  23,  1961:  USAF  Maj.  Robert  M. 
White  set  a  new  speed  record  for  manned 
aircraft  when  he  fiew  the  X-15  at  3.603 
miles  per  hour  over  the  AFFTC,  Edwards 
AFB  range.  Major  White  attained  the 
record  with  a  full-throttle  operation  of 
the  XLR-99  engine  for  75  seconds. 

June  29,  1961:  Transit  IV-A.  the  navi- 
gational satellite,  was  launched  from 
Cape  Canaveral  by  a  Thor-Able-Star 
booster.  The  satellite  was  the  first  such 
vehicle  equipped  with  nuclear  power.  Its 
power  source  was  a  radioisotope-powered 
battery  of  the  SNAP— systems  for  nu- 
clear auxiliary  power — series. 

July  1,  1961:  Three  contract  manage- 
ment regions  were  reassigned  to  AFSC 
in  keeping  with  the  single  manager  re- 
sponsibility for  aerospace  systems  acqui- 


sition. The  three  are  eastern  contract 
management  region — ECMR — Olmsted 
AFB,  Pa. ;  the  central  contract  manage- 
ment region— CCMR— Wright-Patter- 
son AFB.  Ohio;  and  the  western  con- 
tract management  region — WCMR — 
Mira  Loma  AFB.  Calif. 

July  6. 1961 :  An  Atlas  E  ICBM  launched 
from  Cape  Canaveral  established  a  rec- 
ord for  a  U.S.  military  missile  by  rocket- 
ing to  target  9,050  miles  before  impacting 
its  1.5-ton  nosecone  1,000  miles  southeast 
of  Capetown.  South  Africa. 

July  12. 1961 :  Tiros  III  was  launched  by 
a  Thor-Delta  booster  from  Cape  Canav- 
eral. The  satellite.  42  inches  in  circum- 
ference, weighing  between  280  and  300 
pounds,  carried  television  cameras  and 
Infrared  sensors  to  photograph  cloud 
covers  of  the  earth  from  a  maximum  al- 
titude of  400  miles. 

July  14.  1961:  The  first  free  fiight  of  a 
GAM-72B  Quail— diversionary— missile 
was  launched  from  the  Eglin  (Fla.)  Gulf 

July  21.  1961:  USAF  Capt.  Virgil  I. 
Grissom  made  the  second  manned  sub- 
orbital fiight  in  the  Liberty  Bell  7  capsule 
when  he  rode  a  Redstone  rocket  303  miles 
down  the  AMR  at  5,310  mph.    -^ 

August  8,  1961:  An  Atlas  P  ICBM  was 
launched  for  the  first  time  from  Cape 
Kennedy.  The  "F"  missile,  designed  for 
long-term  storage  of  liquid  fuels  and  for 
a  shortened  countdown,  was  the  only  At- 
las model  scheduled  for  emplacement  in 
hardened,  underground  silos. 

August  15.  1961:  An  Air  Force  Thor- 
Delta  booster  placed  Explorer  XII  Into 
orbit  from  Cape  Canaveral.  The  satel- 
lite carried  Instruments  to  measure  the 
Van  Allen  radiation  belt.  The  highly 
eccentric  orbit  of  the  satellite  permitted 
the  study  of  phenomena  at  altitudes  be- 
tween 170  and  50.000  miles. 

September  13,  1961:  The  worldwide 
Mercury  tracking  network  was  used  for 
the  first  time  in  observing  the  orbit  of  an 
unmanned  vehicle  launched  by  an  Atlas 
booster.  The  test  demonstrated  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration—NASA—that the  Air  Force  At- 
las was  capable  of  launching  a  man  into 
orbit. 

October   5,   1961:   USAF  Lieutenants 
Melvin  E.  Pollard  and  Craig  V.  Miller 
completed  a  17-day  experiment  in  an  8- 
by  12-foot  steel  cabin— breathing  almost 
100  percent  oxygen — in  a  bloastronautic 
study  of  mental  and  physical  refiexes  and 
processes.    For  20  hours  daily  the  offi- 
cers alternated  in  the  operation  of  the 
control  panel  of  a  behavior  simulator. 
Vice  President  Lyndon  Johnson  congrat- 
ulated the  officers  and  entered  the  cabin 
after  the  test  was  completed.    The  ex- 
periment was  conducted  at  the  Aero- 
space Medical  Center,  Brooks  AFB,  Tex. 
October   10.  1961:   The- APGC.  Eglin 
AFB.  conducted  its  200th  high-altitude 
launch   of    probe   vehicles   for   making 
meteorological  and  other  investigations. 
October  12.  1961:  The  Air  Force  Ex- 
perimental Flight  Test  Pilot  School  was 
designated    the    USAF    Aerospace    Re- 
search Pilot  School.  Edwards  AFB. 

November  1,  1961 :  Air  Force  aerospace 
research  resources  were  Incorporated 
into  the  newly  established  Aerospace 
Medical  Division— AMD — of  the  AFSC. 
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November  9.  1961:  USAF  Ma  J.  Robert 
M.  White  piloted  the  X-15  aircraft  to  a 
top  speed  of  4.093  m.p.h.  <mach  6.04) 
while  flying  at  full  throttle  at  an  alti- 
tude of  101.600  feet  above  the  test  range 
at  Edwards  AFB. 

November  15.  1961:  A  Thor-Able- 
Star  boosted  the  U.S.  Navy's  Transit 
IV-B  carrying  the  TRAAC  satellite- 
transit  research  and  attitude  control — 
into  orbit  from  Cape  Canaveral  to  test 
gravity  system  for  satellite  attitude  con- 
trol. 

November  17,  1961:  A  Minuteman  was 
fired  from  Cape  Canaveral  in  the  first 
fully  successful  launch  of  the  ICBM 
from  an  underground  silo. 

November  21.  1961:  A  USAF  crew  test- 
fired  its  first  Titan  when  members  of  the 
6555th  Aerospace  Test  Wing  launched  a 
test  missile  on  a  5.000-mile  flight  from 
Cape  Canaveral. 

November  23.  1961 :  The  entire  Atlas  E 
force  was  activated  and  deployed  with 
the  acceptance  from  AFSC  of  the  ICBM 
by  a  SAC  squadron  at  Warren  AFB. 
Wyo. 

December  12.  1961:  A  Thor-Agena-B 
boosted  Discoverer  XXXVI  from  Van- 
denberg  AFB.  It  carried  a  "piggyback" 
satellite,  the  first  such  satellite  built  by 
private  citizens.  It  transmitted  Morse 
code  messages  to  ham  operators  through- 
out the  world. 

December  15.  1961:  Students  of  class 
no.  1  of  the  military  space  pilots  course 
were  graduated  from  the  Aerospace  Re- 
search Pilot  School.  Edwards  AFB. 

January  26.  1962:  An  Atlas  boosted  a 
Ranger  III  from  Cape  Canaveral  that 
bypassed  the  moon  and  went  into  solar 
orbit. 

January  29.  1962:  The  47th  and  last 
Titan  I  ICBM  was  test-fired  successfully 
from  Cape  Canaveral.  In  all.  34  of  the 
shots  were  successful,  with  9  partially 
successful,  and  4  unsuccessful. 

February  15.  1962:  In  the  fifth  consecu- 
tive silo  launch,  a  Minuteman  ICBM 
set  a  new  record  by  rocketing  3.900  miles 
from  its  pad  at  Cape  Canaveral. 

February  19.  1962:  A  USAF  T-38 
Talon — a  twin  engine,  supersonic  trainer 
made  by  Northrop — set  four  time-to- 
climb  records:  1.86  miles  in  35  62  sec- 
onds; 3.72  miles  in  51  429  seconds:  5.58 
miles  in  64  76  seconds,  and  7.44  miles  in 
95.74  seconds  Records  were  made  at 
Edwards  AFB. 

February  20.  1962:  An  Air  Force  Atlas 
D  booster  launched  Lt,  Col.  John  H 
Glenn  from  Cape  Canaveral  on  the  first 
American  manned  orbital  trip  AFSC 
units  shared  in  both  the  recording  and 
tracking  functions  during  the  three-orbit 
flight,  in  addition  to  research  and  de- 
velopment preliminaries  of  the  specially 
built  booster 

Feburary  28,  1962:  CWO  Edward  Mur- 
ray was  ejected  from  a  B-58  traveling 
565  m  p  h  at  an  altitude  of  20.000  feet, 
ending  20  months  of  successful  testing 
of  an  escape  capsule  for  B-58  crews  at 
the  AFFTC.  Edwards  AFB.  His  work 
qualified  the  former  paratrooper  for  the 
AFSC  Aerospace  Primus  Club,  an  orga- 
nization restricted  to  persons  who  have 
contributed  significant  aerospace  "firsts  ' 
March  16.  1962:  The  first  successful 
launch  of  a  Titan  II  ICBM  was  made 
from  Cape  Canaveral. 


March  23.  1962:  An  all- Air  Force  crew 
launched  an  Atlas  D  from  Vandenberg 
AFB  during  a  visit  by  President  Kennedy. 
April  18,  1962:  The  first  Titan  I  squad- 
ron complex  at  Lowry  AFB.  Colo  .  was 
transferred  formally  by  AFSC  to  the 
Strategic  Air  Command — SAC — opera- 
tional inventory. 

April  23.  1962:  An  Air  Force  Atlas 
boosted  Ranger  IV  from  Cape  Canaveral 
its  payload  presumably  landing  on  the 
moon. 

May  1.  1962:  The  office  of  Deputy  to 
the  Commander  for  Manned  Space 
Flight  was  established  at  Headquarters 
AFSC  as  the  AFSC  focal  point  for  all 
Air  Force  actions  pertaining  to  the  na- 
tional manned  space  flight  effort. 

May  2-5.  1962:  AFSC  Management 
Conference  was  held  in  Monterey.  Calif 
It  was  attended  by  130  prominent  lead- 
ers in  industry,  science,  finance,  and 
education,  along  with  senior  govern- 
ment officials  for  a  frank  exchange  of 
views  under  the  subject.  "Systems  Ac- 
quisition and  Management  in  Today's 
Environment."  Addresses,  papers,  and 
seminars  to  the  conference  resulted  In 
numerous,  valuable  recommendations  for 
follow-up  action. 

May  4.  1962:  A  Titan  ICBM  was 
launched  from  the  PMR.  marking  the 
100th  successful  firing  from  Vandenberg 
AFB. 

June  1.  1962:  A  Thor-Agena-B  rocket 
launched  Oscar  II.  a  10-pound  piggy- 
back payload.  from  Vandenberg  AFB  for 
the  American  Radio  Relay  League 
(ARRL>.  The  device  broadcast  'Hi"  to 
worldwide  amateur  radio  operators. 

June  19.  1962:  A  Thor-Delta  booster 
placed  Tiros  V  in  orbit  from  Cape  Canav- 
eral. The  satellite.  42  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, weighing  from  280  to  300 
pounds,  was  launched  to  photograph 
cloud  covers  of  the  earth  from  400  miles 
high. 

July  1.  1962:  AFSC  consolidated  all  its 
track  testing  under  its  AFMDC.  Hollo- 
man  AFB.  All  surplus  tracks  were  in- 
activated or  put  on  standby  status. 

July  10.  1962:  The  worlds  first  inter- 
national communications  satellite.  Tel- 
star  I.  was  rocketed  into  an  earth  orbit 
from  Cape  Canaveral  by  a  Thor-Delta 
missile.  The  170-pound  satellite  made 
possible  the  relay  of  live  television  and 
radio  programs  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

July  16.  1962:  An  escape  capsule  for  the 
crew  of  the  XB-70  supersonic  bomber 
was  tested  successfully  at  the  AFFTC. 
Edwards  AFB. 

July  17.  1962:  MaJ  Robert  White  flew 
the  X-15  experimental  aircraft  314.500 
feet— 59.6  miles — above  the  California 
coast  for  a  new  altitude  record  and  be- 
came the  first  pilot  to  receive  Astronaut 
Wings  for  man -controlled  flight  above 
50  miles. 

July  26.  1962:  The  Research  and  Tech- 
nology Division— RTD— Boiling  AFB. 
Washington.  DC  was  established  under 
AFSC.  thus  enhancing  the  In-house  re- 
search and  exploratory  development  ca- 
pabilities of  the  command. 

August  1.  19«2:  US.  Air  Force 
launched  the  first  Atlas  F  from  an  un- 
derground silo.  The  ICBM  targeted  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  Marshall  Islands.  5,000 


miles  from  its  Vandenberg  AFB  launch- 
ing site. 

August  9.  1962:  A  single  Air  Force 
crew  launched  two  Atlas  missiles  from 
Vandenberg  AFB  with  only  13  minutes 
elapsing  between  launches.  The  feat 
ended  the  Atlas  D  category  in  test  pro- 
gram supported  by  AFSC. 

August  10.  1962:  The  Clinical  Sciences 
Division  of  the  School  of  Aerospace  Med- 
icine. AMD.  Brooks  AFB.  completed  eval- 
uation of  32  astronaut  candidates  for 
NASA  and  a  group  of  applicants  for  the 
USAF  aerospace  research  pilot  course. 
Edwards  AFB. 

August  13.  1962:  An  all- Air  Force  crew 
conducted  its  first  launch  of  an  Atlas 
F  ICBM  from  Cape  Kennedy. 

August  27.  1962:  Mariner  II.  a  Venus 
probe,  was  launched  from  Cape  Canav- 
eral by  an  Atlas  ICBM.  The  probe 
passed  within  20,000  miles  of  Venus  on 
December  14. 1962. 

August  28.  1962:  The  APOC.  Elgin 
AFB.  completed  its  300th  high-altitude 
space  probe  42  months  after  the  program 
went  Into  operation.  A  Nlke-Cajun  was 
launched  90  miles  to  measure  electronic 
propagation  of  the  ionosphere. 

September  20.  1962:  MaJ.  H.  C.  Gor- 
don. R.  L.  Rogers,  and  J.  W.  Wood; 
Capts.  A.  H.  Crews.  Jr.,  and  W.  J. 
Knight — all  USAF  officers — and  Milton 
Thompson.  NASA,  were  named  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  X-20  Dyna-Soar  space- 
craft operational  program. 

October  31.  1962:  ANNA,  a  geodetic 
research  satellite,  was  placed  into  orbit 
from  Cape  Canaveral  by  the  USAF's 
Thor-Able-Star.  The  satellite  contained 
instruments  designed  to  mark  position 
on  the  earth,  locate  the  center  of  Its  mass 
and  measure  Its  strength  and  determine 
the  direction  of  the  gravitational  field. 
November  13.  1962:  The  Air  Force  an- 
nounced that  the  worlds  smallest  satel- 
lite was  boosted  into  orbit  by  an  Atlas- 
Agena  at  the  PMR.  The  tetrahedral 
radiation  satellite— TRS — a  1.5  pound, 
pyramid-shaped  satellite,  was  designed 
to  send  back  data  on  the  Van  Allen  ra- 
diation belt. 

December  5.  1962:  The  last  test  flight 
of  an  Atlas  ICBM— an  all  "Blue  Suit" 
launch— landed  5.000  miles  from  Its  Cape 
Canaveral  launch  site. 

December  11.  1962:  Malmstrom  AFB. 
Mont.,  became  the  first  Minuteman 
ICBM  operational  base  with  the  turn- 
over  of  the  first  two  flights  to  SAC  by 
AFSC. 

December  13.  1962:  Relay,  a  communi- 
cations satellite,  was  launched  Into  earth 
orbit  from  Cape  Canaveral  by  Thor- 
Delta  missile. 

December  18.  1962:  The  6595th  Aero- 
space Test  Wing,  using  a  Scout  booster, 
launched  the  U.S.  Navys  Transit  5-A 
satellite  from  Point  Arguello.  Calif  The 
test  wing  Is  assigned  to  the  Space  Sys- 
tems Division— SSD— Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
January  I.  1963:  The  Rome  Air  Devel- 
opment Center— RADC—Griffiss  AFB. 
NY.  was  assigned  to  the  RTD.  Boiling 
AFB. 

January  25.  1963:  The  first  counter- 
insurgency— COIN— aircraft,  a  modified 
B-26.  was  rolled  out  in  ceremonies  at 
Van  Nuys.  Calif.  The  program  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Aeronautical  Systems 
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Division— ASD— Wright-Patterson  AFB. 

^  February  6,  1963:  The  first  launch  of 
.  Titan  II  ICBM  by  an  all -Air  Force 
crew  was  accomplished.  The  missile 
carried  the  heaviest  payload  ever  filed 
a  distance  of  6.500  miles  by  a  ballistic 

""February  15.  1963:  A  thermoelectric 
converter  that  absorbs  solar  energy  and 
converts  It  into  electrical  energy  under- 
went an  orbital  test  flight  from  Vanden- 
berg AFB. 

March  1.  1963:  A  pool  of  16  officer  and 
civilian  pilots  from  the  Air  Force.  Navy. 
Marines,  and  NASA  was  assigned  to  the 
Gemini-Apollo  project.  The  pilots: 
NASA  Pilot  Nell  A.  Armstrong;  USAF 
Maj  Frank  Borman;  Navy  Lt.  Comdr.  M. 
Scott  Carpenter;  Navy  Lt.  Charles  Con- 
rad Jr  USAF  Maj.  L.  Gordon  Cooper; 
Marine  Lt.  Col.  John  H.  Glenn,  Jr.; 
USAF  Maj.  Virgil  I.  Grissom;  Navy  Lt. 
Comdr.  James  Lovell.  Jr.;  USAF  Capt. 
James  McDlvitt;  Navy  Comdr.  Walter 
M  Schirra;  Navy  Comdr.  Alan  B.  Shep- 
ard  NASA  Pilot  Elliot  See.  Jr.;  USAF 
Mai  Donald  K.  Slayton;  USAF  Capt. 
Thomas  P.  StafTord;  USAF  Capt.  Edward 
H.  White,  n ;  and  Navy  Lt.  Comdr.  John 
W.  Young. 

March  22.  1963:  The  Department  of 
Defense  announced  the  appointment  of 
Maj  Gen.  L.  I.  Davis,  AFMTC  Com- 
mander, as  the  DOD  representative  for 
Project  Gemini  support  operations. 

May  1.  1963:  The  Air  Force  Weapons 
Laboratory  at  Kirtland  AFB,  N.  Mex.. 
was  assigned  to  RTD.  Boiling  AFB. 

May  1.  1963:  Mrs.  H.  H.  Arnold  chris- 
tened the  first  Advanced  Range  Instru- 
mentation Ship— ARIS— the  General  H. 
H.  Arnold,  named  In  honor  of  the  late 
general,  at  Port  Canaveral.  Fla. 

May  16.  1963:  U.S.  Air  Force  Maj.  L. 
Gordon  Cooper  completed  22  orbits  of 
the  earth  In  34  hours.  20  minutes  and 
30  seconds,  following  the  MA-9  launch 
the  previous  day  from  Cape  Canaveral. 

June  27.  1963:  U.S.  Air  Force  Maj. 
Robert  A.  Rushworth  earned  Astronaut's 
Wings  by  piloting  an  X-15  aircraft  3.545 
m.p.h.  at  the  286,000-foot  altitude  level- 
approximately  54  miles — above  the  range 
at  Edwards  AFB. 

July  1.  1963:  Restructuring  placed  the 
Air  Force  Materials  Laboratory,  the  Air 
Force  Avionics  Laboratory,  the  Air 
Force  Aero-Propulslon  Laboratory,  and 
the  Air  Force  Flight  Dynamics  Labora- 
tory at  Wright-Patterson  AFB.  under  the 
operational  control  of  RTD.  Boiling  AFB. 
July  18.  1963:  Mrs.  Hoyt  S.  Van- 
denberg christened  the  second  of  two  Ad- 
vanced Range  Instrumentation  Ships — 
ARIS— the  General  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg. 
named  In  memory  of  her  late  husband. 
at  Baltimore.  Md. 

July  20. 1963 :  The  worlds  largest  solld- 
propellant  rocket  motor  was  fired  at  the 
United  Technology  Center  southeast  of 
San  Francisco.  Calif.  The  two  motors 
produced  more  than  2  million  pounds  of 
thrust — more  than  2.5  times  the  amount 
of  thrust  produced  by  the  Atlas  booster 
which  placed  U.S.  Air  Force  Maj.  L. 
Gordon  Cooper  In  orbit  almost  3  months 
earlier. 

July  23.  1963:  The  X-19  vertical  take- 
off and  landing  craft— VTOL— was  rolled 
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out  in  ceremonies  at  the  Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation,  Caldwell,  N.J.  The  pro- 
gram is  under  the  management  respon- 
sibility of  the  ASD.  Wright-Patterson 
AFB. 

August  17,  1963:  The  cooperative,  tri- 
service  program  conducted  to  build  a  new 
family  of  VTOL  was  announced  by  AFSC. 
The  three  services  are  sharing  equally 
in  funding,  support,  and  evaluation  of 
the  X-19.  XC-142A.  and  the  X-22A  ex- 
perimental aircraft. 

August  22.  1963:  President  Kennedy 
pressed  a  button  at  the  White  House  to 
open  the  hangar  doors  at  Lockheed- 
Marietta,  Ga.,  to  begin  the  C-141A  trans- 
port rollout  ceremony.  The  giant  cargo 
transport,  known  as  the  Starlifter.  has 
the  largest  wings  of  any  jet  in  the  world. 
Speaking  over  closed-circuit  television 
to  the  audience.  President  Kennedy  said, 
"This  aircraft  will  soon  give  us  the 
means  to  quickly  transport  significant 
numbers  of  men  and  substantial  quanti- 
ties of  equipment  to  any  point  in  the 
world  where  our  national  interest  may 
be  endangered.  By  increasing  our  effec- 
tiveness, it  is  a  real  contribution  to  world 
peace."  The  program  is  part  of  the 
management  responsibility  of  the  ASD, 
Wright-Patterson  AFB. 

September  11.  1963:  A  $3.5  million 
spaceship  simulator  to  train  crews  for 
space  flight,  space  intercepts  and  orbital 
rendezvous  at  the  AFFTC.  Edwards 
AFB,  has  b^en  ordered  by  AFSC,  the 
command  revealed  at  the  Air  Force  As- 
sociation meeting.  Washington,  D.C. 

September  18,  1963:  ASSET— Aero- 
thermodynamlc/elastic  structural  sys- 
tems environmental  tests — was  launched 
from  Cape  Canaveral  to  an  altitude  of  40 
miles  by  a  Thor  booster.  This  was  the 
first  in  a  series  of  such  vehicles  designed 
to  explore  the  guidance  of  reentry  into 
the  atmosphere  from  space. 

September  30.  1963:  The  development 
of  a  new  pressure  suit  by  ASD,  Wright- 
Patterson  AFB,  for  X-20  Dyna-Soar 
pilots  was  announced  by  AFSC.  The 
suit  permits  more  freedom  of  movement 
than  its  predecessors  and  may  be  worn 
for  36  hours  without  discomfort. 

November  21,  1963:  President  Ken- 
nedy dedicated  the  new  building  com- 
plex of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  School  of 
Aerospace  Medicine  at  the  AMD,  Brooks 
AFB. 

November  28,  1963:  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  told  a  nationwide  television 
and  radio  audience  that  Cape  Canaveral 
would  henceforth  be  known  as  Cape 
Kennedy  in  memory  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

December  17,  1963:  The  first  success- 
ful flight  of  the  C-141  Starlifter  took 
place  at  Dobbins  AFB,  Ga.  Featuring 
four  fan-jet  engines,  the  plane  can  cross 
any  ocean  nonstop  at  speeds  of  more 
than  500  miles  per  hour. 

II.    FROM    ANDREWS   FIELD 

We  departed  from  Andrews  Field  at 
11:25  a.m..  arriving  at  Langley  Field  at 
11:58  noon.  We  met  Gen.  Walter  C. 
Sweeney.  Commander  TAC;  Lt.  Gen. 
Charles  B.  Westover,  Vice  Commander 
TAC;  Maj.  Gen.  Walter  Arnold.  Chief  of 
Staff;  Maj.  Gen.  D.  O.  Darrow,  Deputy 


for  Plans;  and  Brig.  Gen.  J.  N.  Ewbank. 
Assistant  Deputy  for  Operations. 

After  the  welcoming  remarks  by  Com- 
mander of  TAC  Gen.  Walter  C.  Sweeney 
we  were  briefed  on  contmiand  post  orien- 
tation by  Major  Spence. 

Also  combat  status  briefing,  Lt.  Col. 
Swanson  and  Captain  Tucker.  TAC 
classified  command  briefing,  Major 
Spence  and  Captain  Goodman,  OI  com- 
mand post. 

Then  we  viewed  aircraft  in  base  op- 
erations hangar,  and  aircraft  static  dis- 
play. 

Departure  4:25  p.m.  for  Offutt  AFB. 
Arrived  Offutt  6  ;20  p.m.  mountain  stand- 
ard time. 

The  biography  of  TAC  Commander 
Gen.  Walter  C.  Sweeney  is  as  follows: 


Walter  Campbell  Sweeney.  Jr..  waa  born  In 
Wheeling.  W.  Va..  July  23.  1909.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
and  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  In  the 
Infantry  on  June  12.  1930. 

In  October  1934  he  entered  primary  flying 
school  at  Randolph  Field.  Tex.,  with  subse- 
quent graduation  from  the  advanced  flying 
school  in  October  1935  at  Kelly  Field.  Tex. 
His  first  assignment  was  with  the  3d  Attack 
Group  at  Barksdale  Field,  La. 

In  June  1939  General  Sweeney  Joined  the 
5th  Bomb  Group  in  Hawaii  and  the  follow- 
ing February  transferred  to  the  11th  Bomb 
Group  In  Hawaii  as  commanding  officer  of 
the  432d  Bomb  Squadron.  He  commanded 
the  Army  Air  Force  Task  Group  which  par- 
ticipated In  the  Battle  of  Midway  in  June 
1942.  In  July  1942.  he  became  Air  Officer  for 
the  Theater  Group.  Operations  Division  of 
the  War  Department  General  Staff. 

With  the  coming  of  the  B-29.  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  73d  Bomb  Wing,  a  new  unit 
being  equipped  with  this  new  weapon.  Acti- 
vated at  Sallna.  Kans..  this  unit  was  later  to 
bring  Its  crushing  striking  power  to  bear  on 
the  Japanese  homeland  from  Its  Salpan  base 
in  the  Pacific.  General  Sweeney  served  this 
unit  as  its  chief  of  staff  and  deputy  com- 
mander. While  with  the  wing  tn  the  Marl- 
anas,  he  participated  In  the  first  unprece- 
dented low-level  atUck  with  B-29'8  against 
the  Japanese,  and  was  on  a  later  mission  to 
lose  his  aircraft,  paddle  ashore  in  a  llferaft. 
and  return  to  his  Island  base.  In  July  1945 
he  became  Director  of  Plans  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Force,  Pacific  Ocean  Area,  in  Guam. 

After  the  war  he  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Joint  War  Plans  Committee  for  the  Air 
Force  in  Washington,  D.C.  in  August  1946. 

In  October  1947  General  Sweeney  was  as- 
signed to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  and  the  following  year  was  named 
Director  of  Plans  for  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand with  headquarters  in  Omaha.  Nebr. 

In  April  1953  he  was  selected  to  command 
the  15th  Air  Force  at  March  Air  Force  Base. 
Calif.  In  June  1954  while  commander  of 
this  strategic  bombing  air  force,  he  led  a  trio 
of  stratojets  in  history's  first  nonstop  flight 
for  Jet  bombers  across  the  I>aciflc. 

For  6  years,  from  August  1955  until  Sep- 
tember 1961,  General  Sweeney  commanded 
the  8th  Air  Force  at  Westover  Air  Force  Base, 
Mass. 

September  30.  1961.  General  Sweeney  as- 
sumed command  of  the  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand with  headquarters  at  Langley  Air  Force 
Base.  Va. 

General  Sweeney  has  been  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross,  Silver  Star,  Le- 
gion of  Merit  with  one  Oak  Leaf  Cluster.  Dis- 
tinguished Flying  Cross  and  Air  Medal. 

He  is  rated  a  command  pilot,  aircraft  ob-  . 
server,  ffnd  technical  observer. 

General  Sweeney  Is  married  to  the  former 
Midge  Murray  of  Fort  Myers.  Fla.  They  have 
two  children.  Walter  UI,  and  Anne. 
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TACTICAL  Aim  COMMAND 

TAG'S  mission— to  provide  fast-react- 
ing, combat-ready  tactical  air  power  to 
employment  anywhere  In  the  world. 

TACs  functions — to  develop  and  per- 
fect tactical  air  power  doctrine  and 
weapon  systems  deslKned  to  produce 
maximum  combat  capabilities; 

To  develop  and  test  new  techniques  in 
special  air  warfare  operations  and  train 
United  States  and  Allied  aircrews  In  the 
application  of  tactics,  to  cope  with  all 
forms  of  unconventional  warfare; 

To  train  and  equip  tactical  air  person- 
nel and  units  in  support  of  oversea  tacti- 
cal air  forces  and  TAG  wings  in  the 
United  States.  To  insure  the  same  capa- 
bilities for  assigned  Air  National  Guard 
and  Air  Force  Reserve  units; 

To  develop  and  maintain  troop  carrier 
and  close  support  tactical  fighter  forces 
m  support  of  U.S.  Strike  Gommand  Air- 
borne and  ground  operations;  and 

To  provide  flexible  composite  air  strike 
forces  for  quick  deployment  to  oversea 
theaters  to  operate  Independently  or  in 
conjunction  with  deployed  United  States 
and  Allied  forces. 

TAG'S  mobility— with  refined  inflight 
refueling.  TAG  forces  have  unlimited 
range  and  global  mobility.  Grews  are 
trained  and  equipped  to  deploy  in  desired 
strength  on  short  notice.  Mission  sup- 
port kits,  with  spare  parts  and  equip- 
ment for  30-day  operation,  are  packed 
and  ready  to  go. 

Emergency  procedures  and  packaging 
for  Immediate  deployment  to  unpre- 
pared, bare-base  operating  areas. 

The  12th  Air  Force  Is  located  at  Waco. 
Tex.  It  Is  responsible  for  all  TAG  and 
assigned  Reserve  units  west  of  a  line 
described  by  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
Rivers  and  western  border  of  the  State 
of  Ohio. 

The  19th  Air  Force,  located  at  Sey- 
mour Johnson  Air  Force  Base,  N.G.,  Is  a 
unique  organization.  With  a  normal 
complement  of  about  60  officers  and  air- 
men, and  commanded  by  a  general  offi- 
cer, the  19th  Is  TAG'S  mobile  command 
element  for  the  control  of  tactical  air 
units  during  oversea  deployments,  train- 
ing exercises,  and  in  joint  operations  as 
the  air  component  of  a  Strlcom  force. 

In  April  1961.  TAGs  4400th  Gombat 
Grew  Training  Squadron  wsis  activated 
at  EgUn  Air  Force  Base.  Fla..  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  and  training  U.S. 
and  allied  aircrews  in  special  airborne 
techniques  and  tactics  for  counterln- 
surgency  operations.  A  year  later,  the 
expanded  facility  was  designated  the 
USAF  Special  Air  Warfare  Genter.  com- 
prising the  1st  Air  Command  Group 
and  the  1st  Gombat  Applications  Group. 
Detachments  of  Air  Gommando  Groups, 
flying  World  War  11  type  aircraft— C-46. 
G-47.  B-26.  T-28.  et  cetera — are  deployed 
and  attached  to  US.  air  missions  in  Allied 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  training  air- 
crews of  host  nations  in  air  counterin- 
surgency  op>erations.  Under  the  Impetus 
of  expansion,  the  1st  Air  Gommando 
Group  attained  wing  status  in  June  1963. 

Because  of  Increasing  Importance  of 
Tactical  Aerial  Reconnaissance  which 
played  a  key  role  in  the  Guban  crisis  of 
1962 — TAG  was  directed  to  establish  the 
USAF     Tactical     Air     Reconnaissance 


V 


Center  at  Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  S.G.. 
early  In  1963.  It  has  been,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  the  focal  point  for  the  devel- 
opment, testing,  and  application  of  Im- 
proved aerial  surveillance  capabilities 

The  TAG  organization  Is  distributed 
over  a  network  of  14  U.S.  bases  con- 
trolled by  TAG.  with  several  "tenant 
units"  located  on  bases  of  other  major 
commands.  Included  among  the  latter 
are  the  4504th  MLsslle  Training  Wing  at 
Orlando  Air  Force  Base,  Fla.,  the  516th 
Troop  Garrier  Wing  at  Dyess  Air  Force 
Base,  Tex.,  the  31st  Tactical  Fighter 
Wing  at  Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  Fla.. 
and  the  366th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  at 
Holloman  Air  Force  Base.  N.  Mex. 

In  addition.  TAG  maintains  four  tacti- 
cal fighter  squadrons  and  one  airlift 
squadron  at  ovcr.sca  bases  at  all  times. 
These  are  rotational  units  which  operate 
under  command  and  control  of  US.  Air 
Forces  In  Europe  during  periods  of  de- 
ployment. Also.  TAG  maintains  a  pro- 
visional airlift  squadron  at  Howard  AFB. 
Ganal  Zone.  In  support  of  the  command- 
er m  chief.  Southern  Gommand. 

Under  the  influence  of  a  continuing 
buildup  in  U.S.  limited  war  forces  since 
1962.  TAG  has  added  5  new  tactical 
fighter  wings,  for  a  total  of  12.  TAG 
also  began  procuring  the  F-4G — Air 
Force  version  of  the  Navy  F-4H  Phan- 
tom II— as  a  means  of  quickly  augment- 
ing TAG  Command's  striking  power  and 
increasing  flexibility.  In  addition  to  the 
12  tactical  fighter  wings,  the  command 
has  4  airlift  wings,  1  air  refueling  wing 
and  the  Tactical  Air  Reconnaissance 
Center  composed  of  4  reconnaissance 
squadrons.  In  addition.  TAG  is  respon- 
sible for  training  and  maintaining  In 
combat-ready  status  certain  Air  Force 
Re.serve  and  Air  National  Guard  Tactical 
Fighter.  Reconnaissance,  Air  Refueling 
and  Troop  Garrier  Wings. 

These  Reserve  Forces  are  maintained 
at  a  high  degree  of  combat  readiness 
for  immediate  recall  to  active  duty.  In 
October  and  November  of  1961  a  number 
of  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Re- 
serve wings,  squadrons  and  support  units 
were  recalled  to  active  duty.  Some  were 
deployed  overseas  and  others  remained 
In  the  United  States  under  TAG  con- 
trol. 

The  basic  concept  of  TAGs  operation 
Is  quick-reacting  global  mobility.  The 
backbone  of  the  operation  Is  Inflight 
refueling  and.  the  Composite  Air  Strike 
Force  concept. 

The  Composite  Air  Strike  Force,  more 
commonly  known  as  "GASF."  Is  TAG's 
initial  response  element  designed  to  meet 
any  contingency  anywhere  in  the  world 
at  a  moment's  notice.  GASF  is  essential- 
ly a  packaged  Air  Force,  tailored  specifi- 
cally for  a  given  mission  with  a  built- 
in  capacity  for  follow -on  expansion. 

TAG'S  entire  organization  of  opera- 
tional forces  is  adaptable  to  the  GASF 
profile,  which  may  require  as  few  as  50 
aircraft  or  as  many  as  300.  Its  mission 
concept  covers  the  full  range  from  a  show 
of  the  flag  to  waging  war  in  any  remote 
corner  of  the  world 

The  GASF  command  element  Is  the 
19th  Air  Force,  complete  with  jet-pow- 
ered air  command  post  which  enables  the 
commander  to  maintain  communication 


with  TAG  Headquarters,  the  Pentagon 
Gommand  Post  and  any  major  command 
overseas.  The  Alrtwrne  Gommand  Post 
Is  an  integral  part  of  the  TAG  Gommand 
Control  at  Langley  Air  Force  Base,  which 
ties  the  entire  command  together  as  an 
Integrated  fast-reacting  and  highly  mo- 
bile force. 

Because  of  Its  versatility  and  flexibil- 
ity, the  GASF  is  equally  suited  to  operate 
Independently  or  to  reinforce  oversea 
tactical  air  forces.  TAG  also  is  ready  to 
dispatch  GASF  units  to  widely  .separated 
areas  for  the  same  or  different  missions. 

This  was  clearly  demonstrated  In  1958 
when  GASF  units  were  deployed  to  the 
Middle  East  to  meet  the  Lebanon  crisis 
in  July  and  the  Far  East  in  response  to 
the  Formosan  emergency  a  month  later. 
With  these  two  forces  deployed,  TAG  still 
had  the  ability  to  deploy  a  third,  or  to 
reinforce  the  two  GASF's  already  in 
place.  And  in  August  of  1961  six  tactical 
fighter  squadrons  were  sent  to  Europe  to 
augment  Allied  forces  during  a  critical 
period.  During  the  Cuban  crisis  in  1962. 
TAG  had  a  powerful  fighting  force  In 
Florida  ready  for  any  eventuality,  while 
TAG  reconnaissance  planes  provided  the 
Intelligence  photographs  on  which  vital 
Presidential  decisions  were  based. 

The  same  quality  of  flexible  mobility 
that  has  characterized  TAGs  GASF  con- 
figuration is  a  key  factor  In  the  com- 
mand's responsibilities  to  the  U.S.  Strike 
Command.  TAG  also  contributes  exten- 
sively to  the  development,  testing  and 
refinement  of  air-ground  joint  operations 
techniques  and  tactics  In  concert  with 
Strlcom  and  the  Continental  Army 
Command. 

ACENDA^rEBXtTAllT   13.   1964 

1158:  Arrive  base  operations.  Langley  Air 
Force  Base 

1200:  Proceed  to  ofllcerB'  open  mesa. 

1215  1315:  Luncheon.  Hampton  Room, 
offlcers    open  mess. 

1315:  Dep.irt  officers'  open  mess  for  Head- 
quarters TAC.  Building  No.  1  Proceed  to 
the  comm.ind  post 

1320-1335:  Welcoming  remarks  by  the 
Commander.  TAC  or  representative 

1335-1340:  Command  poet  orlenUtlon 
brlettng.  Major  Spence.  OI.  command  post. 

1340-1360:  Combat  status  briefing,  lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Swanson  and  Captain  Tucker, 
command  post. 

1350  1440;  TAC  classified  command  brief- 
ing, M.tjor  Spence  and  CapUln  Goodman. 
OI.  command  poet. 

1440  1605:  •Full  Sc<^>e"  film,  command 
post. 

1505  1520:  Coffee  break. 

1520-1540:  Discussion.  Conference  Room 
No    1. 

1540:  Depart  Headquarters  TAC.  Building 
No.  1  for  base  operations  hangar 

1555-1625:  View  aircraft  static  display. 

1645:  Departure  to  OfTutt  Air  Force  Base, 
Nebr. 

LANCLKT    AIR    FORCE    BASE 

Langley  Air  Force  Base  was  conceived 
at  the  1916  meeting  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory  Committee  for  Aeronautics— 
NAGA— when  it  \/as  agreed  that  a  need 
existed  for  a  Joint  experimental  airfield 
and  proving  ground  for  aircraft  to  be 
used  by  the  Army.  Navy,  and  NAGA. 

A  year  later— June  28,  1917— the  base, 
then  known  as  Langley  Field,  was  au- 
thorized and  construction  began  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Air  Service  Section 
of  the  Signal  Corps. 
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The   base    Is   located    on    the    lower 

oenlnsula  of  Virginia,  adjacent  to  Hamp- 
ton the  oldest  continuous  Engllsh-speak- 
Uw  community  In  the  United  States. 

From  its  Inception,  Langley  has  been  a 
vlUl  part  of  the  growth  of  military  avia- 
Uon  in  the  United  States.  During  Its 
first  10  years  It  operated  under  the  Air 
Service  Section  of  the  Signal  Corps  and 
in  the  final  months  of  World  War  I  total 
strength  was  about  475  officers  and  4.700 

troops.  , 

Assigned  units  Included  .several  aero 
squadrons,  a  photo  school  detachment, 
a  camouflage  detachment,  an  aerial  ob- 
server school,  a  balloon  detachment,  an 
air  service  flying  school,  and  several  en- 
gineer construction  companies. 

With  the  Armistice  in  1918  a  majority 
of  military  personnel  were  discharged, 
including  all  labor  units,  and  until  1935 
the  field's  strength  averaged  no  more 
than  1.500  personnel. 

During  this  period  Langley  Field  con- 
tinued to  serve  as  the  principle  experi- 
mental agency  for  the  NAGA,  providing 
the  test  facilities  which  were  necessary 
to  promote  and  accommodate  the  gradual 
evolution  of  aviation. 

The  first  air  service  field  officers' 
school,  later  to  be  known  as  the  Air  Corps 
Tactical  School,  opened  at  Langley  In 
1920.  It  was  responsible  for  training 
student  officers  to  commend  and  direct 
air  units,  to  emphasize  close  cooperation 
with  other  branches  of  the  Army,  and 
to  give  students  sufficient  technical  train- 
ing to  enable  them  to  teach  technical 
staff  officers.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  development  of  a  sound  tactical  doc- 
trine for  the  Air  Corps. 

In  1921  the  Provisional  Air  Brigade 
was  formed.  It  was  to  become  the  focal 
point  for  the  saga  of  Gen.  Billy  Mitchell, 
father  of  modern  bombardment.  The 
FAB  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting bombing  experiments  against 
former  German  warships.  General 
Mitchell  personally  supervised  the  train- 
ing of  the  organization  and  the  maneu- 
vers off  the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia  near 
Cape  Charles. 

The  first  target  was  the  German  de- 
stroyer G-102.  Moored  60  miles  off 
Cape  Charles,  the  O-102  was  attacked 
by  some  50  Army  planes.  3  blimps  and  7 
Havy  planes.  Two  direct  hits  sank  the 
destroyer.  This  led  to  further  experi- 
ments, designed  to  prove  the  vulnerability 
of  shipping  and  naval  vessels  to  aerial 
bombardment. 

Despite  post -World  War  I  demobiliza- 
tion and  delays  in  construction,  by  1935 
Langley  was  one  of  the  finest  alrbases 
in  the  country  and  the  stage  was  set  for 
the  transfer  of  general  headquarters 
staff  of  the  Air  Corps  to  Langley  on 
March  1,  1935.  At  that  point.  Langley 
Field  became  the  center  of  tactical  air 
power  for  the  U.S.  Army. 

In  1941.  when  general  headquarters  of 
the  Army  Air  Force  moved  to  Boiling  Air 
Force  Base  at  Washington,  DC.  Langley 
was  transferred  to  the  1st  Air  Force. 
In  this  capacity,  it  was  responsible  for 
training  of  bombardment  groups  and 
their  supporting  observation  and  recon- 
naissance units. 

With  the  declaration  of  war  in  De- 
cember 1941,  Langley 's  units  were  ready 


for  action.  The  22d  Bombardment 
Group  was  deployed  to  California  while 
the  5d  Bombardment  Group  and  the 
3d  Observation  Squadron  remained  at 
Langley  to  participate  in  the  battle  for 
control  of  Atlantic  coastal  waters. 

During  the  first  year  of  World  War  II 
various  sea  search  groups  were  formed 
and  trained  in  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  search  radar.  Thus  Langley 
became  the  focal  point  for  development 
of  a  new  military  technique;  radar  for 
search,  -havigation,  and  bombardment. 
The  infiuence  of  this  activity  was  felt  in 
both  the  Pacific  and  European  theaters 
throughout  the  war. 

In  1946  Langley  entered  a  new  phase 
when  the  Tactical  Air  Command,  estab- 
lished at  Drew  Field,  Fla..  was  moved 
to  the  base.    This  action  was  predicated 
on  the  proximity  to  Fort  Monroe,  home 
of  the  then  Army  Field  Forces,  and  Nor- 
folk, home  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet.    Later, 
Fort  Monroe  became  headquarters  for 
the  Continental  Army  Command,  and 
Norfolk  became  home  base  for  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization's  Atlantic 
Gommand  as  well  as  fleet  headquarters. 
From  December  1948  until  December 
1950,    TAC    was    an   operational    head- 
quarters under  the  control  of  GonAC. 
At  this  time,  Langley  AFB  was  also  as- 
signed  to   GonAC.    During   the   period* 
from    February    1949    to    August    1950, 
Langley  was  the  home  of  the  9th,  Air 
Force.    This  was  the  only  period  in  the 
history   of  Langley  Field  that  a  num- 
bered air  force  was  located  on  the  base. 
Since  that  time.   Tactical   Air  Gom- 
mand has  become  a  versatile  air  force 
with  global  mobility  and  worldwide  com- 
mitments.   And  Langley's  activities  in 
space  increased  significantly  in  1958  with 
establishment  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  to  replace 
and  expand  upon  the  concept  of  the  old 
NAGA. 

TAG,  through  its  GASF  deployments 
and  responsiveness  to  contingencies,  and 
NASA,  as  the  home  of  the  original  seven 
astronauts,  have  achieved  worldwide 
prominence. 


TIDEWATER.    VA.,    AND    HAMPTON    ROADS 

Tidewater.  Va..  extending  from  York- 
town  in  the  north  to  the  North  Carolina 
border,  is  an  area  steeped  in  American 
history  and  tradition.  It  is  also  unique 
in  that  it  contains  the  greatest  concen- 
tration of  military  commands  in  the 
world. 

Major  elements  of  the  Air  Force. 
Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  are  lo- 
cated within  the  area,  which  also  em- 
braces Hampton  Roads,  the  largest  nat- 
ural deepwater  harbor  in  the  world. 

Major  military  commands  and  orga- 
nizations include: 

Tactical  Air  Gommand.  Langley  Air 
Force  Base;  Continental  Army  Com- 
mand, Fort  Monroe;  Atlantic  Fleet  Head- 
quarters. Allied  Gommand  Atlantic  and 
other  major  Fleet  Commands.  Norfolk; 
Army  Transportation  Training  .  Gom- 
mand. Fort  Eustis  and  Fort  Story;  Nor- 
folk Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth. 

There  are  additional  subordinate  com- 
mands located  within  the  complex,  giv- 
ing credence  to  the  claim  that  more  gen- 
erals and  admirals  are  assigned  to  the 


Tidewater  area  than  there  are  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Besides   its   vital   present-day  role  in 
national  defense.  Tidewater,  Va..  holds 
a  distinguished  position  in  American  his- 
tory.   The  first  EngUsh-speaking  colony 
was  established  at  nearby  Jamestown. 
And  Williamsburg  not  only  is  the  State's 
colonial  capital,  but  was  the  scene  of 
what  many  historians  consider  the  birth 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  con- 
ceived and  written  by  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Yorktown.  the  northern  pivot  of  the 
Tidewater  area,  was  the  site  of  Lord 
Cornwallis'  surrender  and  the  final  vic- 
tory of  the  American  Revolution.    Thus 
the  area  is  the  cradle  of  the  Nation's 
founding  in  1607  and  its  birth  in  freedom 
in  1783. 

Although  regarded  for  many  years  as 
a  nonindustrial  area,  noted  principally 
for  its  military  installations  and  seaport 
activities,  Hampton  Roads  has  a  strong 
commercial-industrial  base  that  is  rap- 
idly expanding. 

The  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & 
Dry  Dock  Co..  with  17.000  employees,  is 
the  largest  single  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment in  the  southeast.  The  yard  has 
built  some  of  the  world's  largest  pas- 
senger liners  and  many  of  the  great 
American  warships,  including  the 
atomic-powered  aircraft  carrier  Enter- 
prise, the  largest  warship  evfer  built. 

i^nother  large  shipbuilding  facility  Is 
the  Norfolk  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Corp.  The  Ford  Go.  also  operates  a  large 
assembly  plant  in  Norfolk,  employing  an 
average  of  1.700  workers. 

In  recent  years  industrial  expansion 
throughout  the  area  has  been  accelerated 
under  impetus  of  the  Tidewater.  Va.. 
Economic  Council,  combining  the  efforts 
of  political  subdivisions  in  the  Hampton 
Roads  area  seeking  new  industries. 

Since  World  War  n.  the  entire  Tide- 
water area  has  experienced  a  tremendous 
population  explosion,  with  more  than  1 
million  people  now  living  in  the  com- 
munities bordering  Hampton  Roads. 
And  expansion  is  expected  to  continue  at 
a  rapid  rate  with  the  linking  of  com- 
munities separated  by  water  with  a  net- 
work of  bridge-tunnel  systems. 

In  1952  the  first  bridge-tunnel  across 
the  Elizabeth  River  was  opened,  connect- 
ing Norfolk  and  Portsmouth.  In  1958 
the  Hampton  Roads  bridge -tunnel 
formed  a  physical  link  between  the  lower 
peninsula  and  the  Norfolk  side  of  the 
roads.  In  1961  construction  began  on 
a  $200  million.  17.5-mile  bridge-tunnel 
complex  that  will  connect  the  Virginia 
eastern  shore  and  Norfolk  across  Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

This  is  the  first  link  of  what  is  expected 
to  become  a  direct  highway  system  be- 
tween New  England  and  Florida.  Tide- 
water planners  confidently  predict  an  ac- 
celerated expansion  of  the  entire  area 
over  the  next  decade. 

In  addition  to  its  military-maritime- 
industrial  character.  Tidewater.  Va.. 
is  an  important  resort  area,  boasting  a 
wide  assortment  of  recreational  facil- 
ities, including  major  ocean  and  bay 
beaches  and  amusement  parks. 

In  recent  years  the  major  cities  have 
undertaken  extensive  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams in  an  effort  to  eliminate  decay  and 
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rehabilitate  downtown  areas.  These 
programs  have  been  stimulated  by  a 
steady  flow  of  city  dwellers  to  newly  de- 
veloped suburban  sections,  which  has 
caused  homebuilding  booms. 

The  tremendous  growth  of  the  Tide- 
water area  is  reflected  in  Norfolk,  whose 
population  has  jumped  from  140,000  in 
1941  to  320.000  today.  More  than  30.000 
private  homes  have  been  built  in  Norfolk 
and  Princess  Anne  County  since  1952. 

Much  the  same  applies  to  other  Tide- 
water communities,  and  serves  to  depict 
the  dynamic  growth  of  the  entire  area. 
It  is  a  pattern  that  observers  predict  will 
continue  over  the  next  10  years. 

m.    OfTUTT    AXR    FORCE    BASE.    NEBR. 

Ten  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  visited  Strategic  Air 
Command  headquarters.  Offutt  Air 
Force  Base.  Nebr.,  February  13  for  an 
orientation  on  the  command's  activities. 

The  Congressmen  met  with  Gen. 
Thomas  S.  Power,  SAC  commander  in 
chief,  received  briefings  on  the  com- 
mand's mission  and  toured  the  head- 
quarters facilities,  including  the  under- 
ground command  post. 

The  lawmakers  orientation  visits  be- 
gan at  Air  Force  headquarters  in  the 
Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C.,  with  escort 
officers  Col.  John  M.  Chapman  and  Maj. 
Harry  M.  Punk.  Other  stops  included 
in  the  group's  itinerary  were  Air  Force 
Systems  Command.  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base,  Md..  and  the  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand. Langley  Air  Force  Base.  Va. 

Following  their  SAC  stop  the  Con- 
gressmen visited  the  Air  Force  Academy. 
Colorado  Springs.  Colo.,  and  SAC's  1st 
Strategic  Aerospace  Division  at  Vanden- 
berg  Air  Force  Base.  Calif. 

Members  of  the  visiting  party  were: 
Representatives  E.  C.  Gathings,  Demo- 
crat, of  Arkansas;  Harlan  F.  Hacen, 
Democrat,  of  California;  Roland  V.  Lib- 
ONATi,  Democrat,  of  Illinois;  J.  Edward 
RousH,  Democrat,  of  Indiana;  Dominick 
V.  Daniels,  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey; 
Harold  M.  Ryan.  Democrat,  of  Michi- 
gan; and  Charles  H.  Wilson,  Democrat, 
of  California. 

Also.  Representatives  Lucien  N.  Nedzi. 
E>emocrat,  of  Michigan;  Compton  I. 
White,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  Idaho;  Everett 
G.  Burkhalter,  Democrat,  of  California, 
and  Edward  R.  Roybal,  Democrat,  of 
California. 

Offutt  AFB,  formerly  known  at  Fort 
Crook,  was.  for  many  years,  the  home  of 
the  22d  U.S.  infantry.  Construction  of 
the  original  fort  was  completed  in  1896. 
During  World  War  I  the  first  air  unit, 
the  61st  Balloon  Company,  was  assigned 
to  the  post.  In  1924  Fort  Crook  was  re- 
named "Offutt  Field"  in  honor  cf  1st  Lt. 
Jarvis  J.  Offutt,  who  lost  his  life  in  1918 
while  fiying  with  the  Royal  Air  Force,  in 
France.  He  was  Omaha's  first  air  cas- 
ualty of  World  War  I.  During  World 
War  II,  principal  activities  on  the  base 
were  the  construction  of  a  Martin 
bomber  plant  and  a  prisoner-of-war 
camp  for  captured  Italians.  In  March 
1946.  Strategic  Air  Command  chose  Of- 
futt for  its  new  headquarters.  Two 
years  later,  in  January  1948,  the  field 
vfos  redesignated  Offutt  AFB  and  of- 
ficially transferred  to  the  Air  Force. 


STATISTICS 

As  of  the  end  of  October  1963.  the  to- 
tal population  of  the  base  was  12.371 
officers,  airmen,  and  civilians. 

The  total  area  of  the  base  is  1.887 
acres,  exclusive  of  the  Capehart  housing 
area,  which  adds  464  acres. 

Over  75  training,  liaison,  transport, 
and  tanker-type  aircraft  are  assigned  to 
the  base.  They  are  operated  by  the 
3902d  Air  Base  Wing  and  the  34th  Air 
Refueling  Squadron,  which  is  equipped 
with  KC-135  jet  tankers. 

Base  housing  consists  of  1,516  Cape- 
hart  units,  545  Wherry  housing  units 
and  35  individual  brick  homes. 

The  net  worth  of  the  base  is  more  than 
$270  million.  This  figure  includes  the 
base's  real  estate,  equipment,  adminis- 
trative aircraft  and  several  remote  sites. 

Offutt's  total  military-civilian  payroll 
averages  over  $5  million  a  month. 

Offutt  is  also  the  home  of  several  other 
units,  including:  Headquarters  Strategic 
Air  Command,  1st  Aerospace  Communi- 
cations Group,  385th  Strategic  Aero- 
space Wing.  3d  Weather  Wing.  544th 
Aerospace  Reconnaissance  Technical 
Wing.  1911th  Communications  Squadron, 
the  549th  Strategic  Missile  Squadron 
with  Atlas  ICBM  launch  complexes  in 
eastern  Nebraska  and  western  Iowa,  and 
numerous  other  small  units. 

SAC    rACTS 

The  Strategic  Air  Command:  U.S.  Air 
Force's  global  strike  force — for  17  years 
the  world's  most  powerful  military  force 
established  and  operating  on  a  global 
basis.  Operator  of  global  communica- 
tions and  support  systems  needed  to  op- 
erate Intercontinental  weapon  systems 
including  manned  bombers  and  Inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles. 

The  mission:  Peacetime — Maintain  a 
force  capable  of  deterring  Communist 
aggression.  Wartime — Destroy  the  ene- 
my's warmaking  capability. 

The  organization:  Headquarters  is  at 
Offutt  AFB.  near  Omaha.  Nebr.  The 
SAC  force  is  located  at  more  than  80 
bases  worldwide. 

The  capability:  The  jet  bomber  force, 
through  aerial  refueling,  has  global 
range.  Day  and  night  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  force  is  on  ground  alert  in  the 
United  States  and  overseas,  armed  and 
positioned  to  take  off  within  the  warning 
time  of  an  ICBM  attack  as  provided 
by  the  ballistic  missile  early  warning 
system — BMEWS.  The  concept  of  air- 
borne alert  has  been  tested,  and  found 
feasible,  and  all  SAC  heavy  bomber  units 
are  engaged  in  regular  airborne  alert 
training.  ICBM's  are  constantly  on  alert, 
supplementing  SAC's  manned  bomber 
force.  The  bomber  force  is  composed  of 
approximately  600  B-47's;  600  B-52's;  500 
KC-135's:  400  KC-97's  and  80  B-58's. 
The  missile  force  consists  of  126  Atlas.  54 
Titan  I  and  a  rapidly  increasing  force  of 
Minuteman.  of  which  a  total  of  950  are 
now  programed.  In  addition,  six  squad- 
rons of  advanced  Titan  IT  missiles  will 
be  operational  prior  to  the  end  of  1963. 
SAC'S  total  missile  force  will  be  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  more  than  one 
a  day  throughout  1963. 

The  operation:  Continuous  combat 
training.    More  than  17.5  million  fiying 


hours  completed.  Reflex  crews  are  on 
temporary  alert  duty  overseas  at  all 
times.  At  least  50  percent  of  SAC's 
bomber-tanker  force  on  alert  at  all  times. 
All  SAC'S  operational  ICBM  squadrons 
on  alert  at  all  times. 

The  men:  More  than  280,000  officers, 
airmen  and  civilian  employees  assigned.' 
SAC's  combat  crew  members  have  a 
wealth  of  experience.  Aircraft  com- 
manders on  senior  and  select  crews,  for 
example,  average  34  years  of  age.  the 
oldest  being  46  and  the  youngest  21. 
Forty-one  percent  have  flown  in  com- 
bat in  World  War  II  or  the  Korean  con- 
flict and  have  participated  in  an  aver- 
age of  19.5  combat  missions.  Each  has 
been  an  Air  Force  officer  an  average  of 
12  years.  9  months.  SAC's  growing  mis- 
sile force  includes  personnel  whose  ages 
range  from  18  to  56  years;  the  eldest 
officer  born  in  1906.  the  youngest  airman 
born  in  1944.  Fifty  percent  of  the  oCB- 
cers  working  in  the  missile  force  are 
between  the  ages  of  22  and  32,  with  the 
average  officer  age  as  32  years.  The 
average  missile  combat  crew  member- 
officer  and  airman — is  28  years  old. 
Fifty-six  percent  of  SAC's  enlisted  per- 
sonnel are  between  20  and  29  years  of 
age,  and  78  percent  of  them  have  been  in 
the  Air  Force  12  years  or  less.  Sixty 
percent  of  SAC's  officers  have  been  In 
service  9  years  or  longer,  and  77  percent 
have  attended  and  44  percent  have  grad- 
uated from  accredited  colleges,  univer- 
sities or  graduate  schools. 

The  aircraft:  B-47  Stratojet,  six-jet 
medium  bomber.  Near  sonic  speed.  B- 
52  Stratofortress.  eight-jet  heavy  bomb- 
er. Near  sonic  speed.  B-58  Hustler, 
supersonic  bomber.  Flies  more  than 
twice  the  speed  of  sound.  KC-97  Strato- 
tanker,  four  piston-engine  tanker.  KC- 
135  Jet  Stratotanker :  Four-jet  tanker. 
Near  sonic  speed. 

The  missiles:  ADM-20A  Quail,  decoy 
giving  a  bomberlike  return  on  radar;  de- 
signed for  inflight  launching  to  confuse 
enemy  radar  and  further  improve  bomber 
penetration  ability.  AGM-28A  Hound 
Dog.  supersonic  guided  missile;  nuclear 
warhead ;  carried  by  a  B-52  and  launch- 
ed hundreds  of  miles  from  target. 
Blasts  way  in  for  B-52  and  can  strike 
widely  separated  targets.  PGM-16D 
and  E  and  HGM-16F  Atlas,  ICBM; 
liquid  fuel;  operational;  6.300-nille  range. 
HGM-25A  and  LGM-25C  Titan,  ICBM; 
liquid  fuel;  operational;  6.300-mile 
range.  LGM-30A  Minuteman:  ICBM; 
solid  fuel;  operational;  6.300-mile  range. 

The  introduction  of  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  into  the  arsenals  of 
the  world's  great  powers  has  made  it 
mandatory  that  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mands commander  Ui  chief  be  able  to 
exercise  nearly  instantaneous  command 
and  control  of  the  SAC  forces. 

The  time  available  to  SAC  in  which 
to  respond  to  any  enemy  attack  against 
the  United  States  has  been  drastically 
reduced  by  the  speed  and  destructiveness 
of  these  modern  weapons,  requiring 
highly  Improved  command  and  control 
procedures. 

Project  465L.  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand Control  System— SACCS— a  high- 
speed automated  information  gathering, 


processing,  and  display  system  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  compressed  time 
demands  of  the  missile  and  space  era. 

Professional  airmen  at  SAC  bases  will 
utilize  465L  to  feed  data  to  the  head- 
quarters as  well  as  receive  information 
essential  to  their  missions.  At  SAC  and 
numbered  air  force  headquarters  the 
data  received  on  SACCS  will  be  viewed 
by  the  command  battle  staff  to  aid  them 
in  making  decisions  in  the  control  of  the 
SAC  force. 

When  fully  operational,  sometime  In 
1965,  SACCS  will  utilize  approximately 
250,000  miles  of  specially  conditioned 
telephone  circuits.  Transmission  of  up 
to  3,000  words  per  minute  will  be  possible. 
Information  on  the  status  of  the  force, 
war  plans,  damage  reports,  refueling 
schedules,  missile  availability,  weather 
conditions — all  the  necessary  data  to  aid 
rapid  decisionmaking — will  travel  over 
the  network  at  heretofore  unheard  of 
speeds. 

In  general,  the  system  will  be  or- 
ganized along  the  lines  of  an  electronic 
pyramid.  Each  SAC  base  and  every  base 
at  which  a  SAC  tenant  unit  is  located 
will  be  equipped  with  a  "remote  com- 
munications complex — RCC." 

It  is  from  this  network  of  outlying 
consoles,  including  missile  sites,  that  the 
bulk  of  the  system's  input  will  originate. 
At  missile  launch  control  centers 
smaller  versions  of  the  remote  complexes, 
"simplex  remote  communications  com- 
plexes" tailored  to  flt  in  limited  space  will 
be  provided,  with  installation  scheduled 
to  start  on  these  units  in  1963.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  missile  launch  control  cen- 
ters, every  missile  unit  command  post 
will  have  465L  equipment  which  will  en- 
able it  to  receive  fast  reaction  messages 
from  the  SAC  commander  in  seconds. 

From  the  remote  complexes,  opera- 
tional and  control  data  will  be  channeled 
through  an  electronic  data  transmis- 
sion communication  central— EDTCC— 
one  of  which  will  be  located  at  each  of 
SAC'S  numbered  Air  Force  headquarters, 
as  well  as  in  the  headquarters  SAC  un- 
derground command  post  itself.  Con- 
struction and  Installation  of  this  portion 
of  the  system  Is  presently  underway. 

The  EDTCC  is  an  electronic  computer- 
controlled  message  switching  center.  It 
will  automatically  receive,  process,  and 
transmit  messages  within  the  system  In 
a  matter  of  seconds.  The  system  is  ex- 
pected to  become  operational  in  Incre- 
ments. As  existing  SAC  units  and  new 
missile  units  programed  for  the  future 
receive  equipment,  they  will  be  tied  into 
the  data  transmission,  data  processing, 
and  data  display  subsystems. 

The  flow  of  Information  will  then  be 
fed  Into  the  system's  three  central  com- 
puters, or  "data  processing  centrals — 
DPC's."  One  DPC  will  be  located  at 
15th  Air  Force  headquarters  on  the  west 
coast,  the  other  two  will  be  installed  in 
the  SAC  underground  command  post. 

The  data  processing  centrals  will  proc- 
ess Incoming  traffic,  update  files,  com- 
pare actual  events  with  previously  pre- 
pared plans,  determine  deviations,  and 
automatically,  or  upon  request,  provide 
this  information  for  display  in  the  com- 
mand post. 


SAC'S  busy  battle  staff  will  view  the 
Information  on  large  8-  by  8-foot,  or  16- 
by  16-foot  screens  that  are  part  of  the 
"data  display  central— DDC."  Capable 
of  projecting  seven  different  colors,  the 
DDC  can  also  supply  written  Informa- 
tion at  the  prescribed  rate  of  10.000 
words  per  minute  on  high  speed  printers. 

To  meet  the  constantly  changing  de- 
mands of  modern  warfare,  465L  will 
boast  the  built-in  flexibility  to  handle 
missile  forces  of  the  future,  as  well  as 
the  present  mixed -force  of  bombers  and 
missiles. 

Specific  facts:  The  "data  display"  sub- 
system of  465L  includes  high-speed  im- 
pact printers  to  reproduce  Information 
for  permanent  and  more  detailed  records. 
Request  panels  permit  Interrogations  of 
the   computer  for  specific   data.     The 
"data  processing"  subsystem  employs  one 
of  the  world's  most  modern  solid-state 
computers.     Automatic  problem  detec- 
tion and  correction  techniques  result  In 
minimum  of  downtime  and  maintenance. 
Computers  accept  data,  perform  compu- 
tation on  a  priority  basis,  and  provide 
outputs  under  the  control  of  a  master 
executive   program,   which  insures   the 
machine  Is  being  used  as  efficiently  as 
possible.    The     "stored    program    ele- 
ment." heart  of  the  EDTCC.  will  auto- 
matically   route    information    requests 
from      other      subsystems.      Currently, 
available  voice-quality  land  lines  which 
have  been  specially  conditioned,  cables, 
and  radio  systems  provide  the  Intercon- 
necting transmission  links  for  465L. 


GEN.    THOMAS    S.    POWER 


Gen.  Thomas  S.  Power,  commander  In 
chief  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  and 
Director  of  the  Joint  Strategic  Target 
Planning  Staff,  has  been  an  active  mili- 
tary filer  for  more  than  30  years  and  has 
a  wide  background  of  command  In  the 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

He  was  born  In  New  York  City.  June 
18,  1905,  the  son  of  Thomas  S.  and  Mary 
Rice  Power.  Following  graduation  from 
New  York's  Barnard  Prep,  he  entered  the 
Air  Corps  Flying  School,  February  17, 
1928.  and  was  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant  In  February  1929. 

General  Power's  early  service  included 
assignments  at  most  of  the  famed  Air 
Corps  fields  of  the  day.  At  Chanute 
Field.  111.,  for  example,  he  served  as  a 
student  officer.  Later,  he  commanded 
the  2d  Wing  Headquarters  Detachment 
at  Langley  Field,  Va. 

Other  early  assignments:  Army  air 
mall  operations  pilot.  Boiling  Field, 
Washington,  D.C.;  fiying  Instructor, 
Randolph  Field,  Tex.;  student  at  the  Air 
Tactical  School,  Maxwell  Field.  Ala. 
Finally,  to  round  out  his  early  career,  he 
served  as  engineering  and  armament 
officer  at  Nichols  Field,  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

During  World  War  II,  General  Power 
first  saw  combat  as  a  B-24  pilot  with  the 
304th  Bomb  Wing,  In  North  Africa  and 
Italy. 

Upon  return  to  the  United  States  in 
August  1944,  he  was  named  command- 
er of  the  B-29-equlpped  314th  Bomb 
Wing — very  heavy.  Later  he  moved  his 
B-29's  to  Guam  as  part  of  the  21st 
Bomber  Command,  and  directed  the  first 


large-scale  fire  bomb  raids  on  Tokyo, 
March  9,  1945. 

On  August  1,  1945,  Gen.  Carl  Spaatz, 
then  commanding  general  of  the  U.S. 
Strategic  Air  Forces  In  the  Pacific, 
named  General  Power  as  his  deputy 
chief  of  operations.  He  served  in  this 
capacity  during  the  atomic  bomb  attacks 
on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 

During  the  "Crossroads"  atomic  bomb 
tests  at  Bikini  Atoll,  in  1946,  General 
Power  functioned  as  assistant  deputy 
task  force  commander  for  air. 

Next  came  assignments  as  Deputy  As- 
sistant Chief  of  Air  Staff  for  Operations 
In  Washington,  followed  by  a  period  of 
air  attache  duty  in  London.  He  was 
named  vice  commander  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  in  1948. 

In  the  ensuing  6  years,  General  Power 
assisted  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay.  then  SAC 
commander  in  chief,  in  making  the  com- 
mand   the    world's    greatest    deterrent 

force. 

Then  came  an  appointment  as  com- 
mander of  the  Air  Research  and  De- 
velopment Command.  General  Power 
held  the  position  from  1954  to  1957. 

When  General  LeMay  was  named  Vice 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force.  General 
Power  became  conunander  in  chief  of 
SAC  and  was  promoted  to  four-star 
rank. 

In  September  1959.  he  received  the  Air 
Force  Association's  H.  H.  Arnold  Award 
as  "Aviation's  Man  of  the  Year." 

In  August  1960,  General  Power,  in 
addition  to  his  duties  as  CINCSAC.  was 
named  Director  of  the  Joint  Strategic 
Target  Planning  Staff  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  The  staff,  composed  of  more 
than  100  highly  experienced  officers 
from  all  branches  of  service,  maintains 
a  single,  integrated  operational  plan  for 
initial  U.S.  retaliatory  strikes  in  case  of 
global  war. 

General  Power  has  been  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal.  Silver  Star. 
Legion  of  Merit  with  one  cluster.  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross.  Bronze  Star  Medal. 
Air  Medal  with  one  oak  leaf  cluster, 
Commendation  Ribbon  with  one  cluster, 
and  the  French  Croix  de  Guerre,  with 

palm.  .    , 

He  is  a  rated  command  pilot  and  air- 
craft observer. 


PEACE    IS    OtJK    PROFESSION 

Strategic  Air  Command  personnel  are 
conceded  to  be  among  the  most  highly 
motivated  and  dedicated  mUitary  group 
in  the  world.  This  high  purpose  stems 
from  a  firm  belief  in  the  command's 
deterrent  mission  and  its  symbolic  motto. 
"Peace  Is  Our  Profession." 

For  while  SAC  is  unquestionably  the 
most  powerful  striking  force  in  the 
world's  history,  the  command's  primary 
mission  is  to  preserve  the  peace.  SAC's 
strength  is  such  that  an  enemy  would 
not  dare  attack  the  free  world  because 
of  the  risk  of  destruction  from  SAC's 
bombers  and  missiles. 

But  deterrence  is  many  things.  Gen. 
Thomas  S.  Power.  SAC  commander  in 
chief,  puts  it  this  way : 

Deterrence  Is  more  than  bombe  and  mis- 
siles and  tanks  and  armies.  Deterrence  Is 
a  sound  economy  and  prosperous  Industry. 
Deterrence    Is   scientific   progress  and   good 
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schools.  Deterrence  Is  adequate  civil  defense 
and  a  stable  professional  military  force.  Most 
of  all,  deterrence  Is  the  determination  of  the 
American  people  to  prevent  and.  If  neceaeary. 
fight  and  win  any  kind  of  war.  whether  hot 
or  cold,  big  or  small. 

Two  world  wars  have  taught  freedom- 
loving  peoples  a  bitter  lesson:  for  the 
foreseeable  future  peace  can  only  be 
maintained  through  strength  that  deters 
aggression. 

When  SAC  men  say.  "Peace  Is  Our  Pro- 
fession," they  do  so  with  conviction  and 
pride. 

SAC  ORGANIZATION 

SAC  regards  simple,  direct  organiza- 
tion as  one  of  its  most  vital  elements. 

The  nucleus  of  the  command.  SAC 
headquarters,  is  at  Offutt  AFB,  near 
Omaha.  Nebr. 

Major  subordinate  commands  within 
the  continental  United  States  consist  of 
three  numbered  air  forces  and  a  missile 
division.  They  are:  2d  Air  Force  at 
Barksdale  AFB,  Shreveport,  La.;  8th 
Air  Force  at  Westover  AFB.  Chicopee 
Falls,  Mass.;  15th  Air  Force  at  March 
AFB.  Riverside,  Calif.,  and  1st  Strategic 
Aerospace  Division.  Vandenberg  AFB, 
Lompoc,  Calif. 

Each  of  the  numbered  air  forces  con- 
trols approximately  equal  numbers  of 
SAC'S  mixed  force  of  operational  bomb- 
ers and  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
units. 

Overseas,  two  air  divisions  and  a  num- 
bered air  force  direct  SAC  activity: 
16th  Air  Force  at  Torrejon  Air  Base, 
Madrid.  Spain,  is  responsible  for  SAC's 
operations  in  Spain  and  north  Africa. 
The  7th  Air  Division,  located  at  High 
Wycombe  Air  Station,  near  London.  Eng- 
land, controls  SAC  bases  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  3d  Air  Division  on 
Guam  in  the  Marianas  is  concerned  with 
SAC  activity  in  the  Far  East.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  several  other  units  outside 
the  continental  United  States  responsi- 
ble to  the  stateside  numbered  air  forces. 

Goose  Air  Base.  Labrador;  Ernest  Har- 
mon AF3.  Newfoundland,  and  Ramey 
AP^.  Puerto  Rico,  are  operated  by  8th 
Air  Force.  SAC  is  a  tenant  at  HIckam 
AFB,  Hawaii,  and  Elelson  and  EHmen- 
dorf  AF^.  Alaska.  These  units  are  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  15th  Air  Force. 

The  command  does  not  base  tactical 
aircraft  or  missiles  permanently  In  any 
foreign  country.  It  does,  however,  have 
bombers  and  tankers  in  Puerto  Rico. 

SAC    COMMAND     POST — THE     NEKW    CZNTER 

Prom  one  room  in  an  underground 
command  post,  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand aerospace  force  of  aircraft  and 
missiles  would  be  launched  and  directed 
against  an  enemy  in  time  of  war.  The 
command  post,  located  beneath  the 
command's  headquarters  building  at 
OfTutt  AFB,  near  Omaha.  Nebr..  is  the 
nerve  center  of  SAC's  global  communi- 
cations network. 

By  picking  up  a  red  telephone,  the 
senior  SAC  controller  can  speak  directly 
to  more  than  80  subordinate  command 
posts  spread  across  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere. Through  this  system,  each  SAC 
base  receives  notice  of  alerts — practice 
or  real— from  coded  messages. 

Another  telephone,  gold  in  color,  gives 
the  controller  a  direct  line  to  the  Joint 


Chiefs  of  Staff  in  Washington  and  to 
other  major  command  headquarters. 

Through  a  radio  network  called  "Short 
Order,"  the  command  post  can  contact 
SAC  tactical  aircraft  in  flight  over  any 
part  of  the  world.  A  principal  purpose 
of  this  system  is  to  pass  the  execution 
order— "Go  Code"— to  the  bomber  force, 
if  specifically  order^  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  control  room,  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive facilities  in  the  underground 
command  post,  is  140  feet  long,  39  feet 
wide  and  21  feet  high.  Within  30  sec- 
onds, vital  operational  data  can  be  taken 
from  an  original  printed  source  and 
flashed  on  screen  before  the  entire  SAC 
battle  staff. 

Each  of  the  six  screens  is  18  by  18  feet 
and  six  different  displays  of  information 
can  be  projected  simultaneously  to  pro- 
vide a  wide  range  of  vital  operational  in- 
formation to  the  staff. 

Operational  data  pertaining  to 
weather,  force  deployment,  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  so  forth,  is  transferred  from 
the  original  source  to  plastic  transpar- 
encies and  projected  on  the  screen. 

Using  transparency  film  and  a  dry- 
process  copying  machine,  film  and  origi- 
nal documents  can  be  reproduced  in  4 
seconds.  Critical  data  from  electronic 
computer  printouts  is  also  reproduced 
on  a  transparency  for  immediate  screen- 
ing, and  battle  staff  evaluation. 

Since  SAC's  emergency  war  plan  can 
change  frequently  as  new  data  becomes 
available,  the  data  display  is  continually 
kept  up  to  date  with  information  fed 
from  computers. 

Source  of  most  of  the  information 
flashed  to  the  controller  is  a  battery 
of  International  Business  Machine — 
IBM — computers  located  nearby  which 
stores  information  pertaining  to  the 
SAC  force,  including  status  of  air- 
craft and  missiles,  crews,  bases,  war 
plans  and  supplies.  In  time  of  war,  the 
machines  would  record  the  progress  of 
the  strike  force,  serving  as  an  invaluable 
aid  to  the  SAC  commander  in  chief  in 
making  command  and  operational  de- 
cisions. Strike  information  would  be 
processed  automatically  in  minimimi 
time,  giving  SAC  immediate  and  con- 
tinuous knowledge  of  its  strike  force. 

Through  an  electronic  device  known 
as  the  "situation  display  system ' — 
SDS — in  the  command  post,  the  con- 
troller would  receive  early  warning  of 
missiles  or  aircraft  approaching  the 
United  States  from  over  the  polar  re- 
gions. The  SDS,  which  provides  a  visual 
display  of  any  such  activity,  is  connected 
with  the  ballistic  missile  early  warning 
system  —  BMEWS  —  and  Headquarters 
North  American  Air  Defense  Command. 

An  additional  function  of  the  SAC  un- 
derground occurs  in  the  trajectory  cen- 
ter where  intelligence  specialists,  using 
electronic  computers,  establish  trajec- 
tory and  space  data  for  the  command's 
ICBM's.  This  Information,  compiled  well 
in  advance  and  changed  to  meet  revi- 
sions in  the  war  plan,  is  fed  into  the  mis- 
siles' guidance  systems  which  direct 
the  payloads  to  their  targets. 

To  meet  the  constantly  changing  de- 
mands of  modem  warfare.  Project  465L 
equipment  Is  now  being  Installed  at  SAC 


headquarters  and  at  SAC  units.  Project 
465L  is  a  high  speed  automated  Informa- 
tion gathering,  processing,  and  display 
system  designed  for  use  by  SAC's  com- 
mander in  chief  and  his  battle  staff  to 
assist  them  In  exercising  instantaneous, 
precise,  secure,  and  complete  operational 
control  over  the  SAC  force. 

The  SAC  underground  would  be  sealed 
off  in  time  of  war.  Food  stored  there 
would  support  persons  working  In  the 
command  post  Independent  of  the  rest 
of  the  base  or  headquarters.  In  case  the 
command  post  was  knocked  out — which 
would  require  a  near  direct  hit  by  a  nu- 
clear weapon — control  of  the  SAC  force 
would  be  passed  to  an  alternate  com- 
mand post  or  to  an  airborne  command 
post  that  is  maintained  In  the  air  24 
hours  dally. 

POSITIVE  CONTROL 

A  tested  system  of  codes  and  commu- 
nications procedures  insures  "positive 
control"  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
retaliatory  force. 

The  SAC  bomber  and  tanker  force 
can  be  launched  In  minutes  by  the  SAC 
Commander  In  Chief,  Gen.  Thomas  8. 
Power,  if  warning  of  an  attack  is  received 
from  the  North  American  Air  Defense 
Command. 

Getting  the  bombers  airborne  does  not 
send  SAC  to  war.  It  does  insure  survival 
of  SAC'S  ground  alert  aircraft  should  the 
warning  prove  valid. 

Positive  control  means  just  that.  Af- 
ter reaching  a  certain  point  on  their 
routes,  well  outside  enemy  territory,  the 
bombers  automatically  return  to  their 
bases  unless  they  receive  positive  coded 
voice  instructions  to  proceed  to  their 
targets.  Authority  from  the  President  is 
the  only  means  whereby  the  SAC  force 
would  proceed  to  target,  beyond  the 
"positive  control "  point.  If  the  "go  code" 
is  not  received,  they  turn  back. 

The  "go  code."  transmitted  only  upon 
orders  of  the  President,  would  be  au- 
thenticated at  several  levels  of  command 
and  ultimately  by  more  than  one  mem- 
ber of  the  bomber  crew.  It  would  be 
transmitted  to  the  airborne  force  by  a 
variety  of  means  from  widely  dispersed 
sites. 

Use  of  dispersed  transmitters  and  dif- 
ferent methods  of  communications  re- 
duce the  possibility  that  the  "go  code" 
might  not  be  received  by  the  aircraft. 

In  case  of  inoperative  aircraft  radio 
receivers,  failure  to  receive  the  'go  code" 
would,  under  conditions  of  actual  enemy 
attack,  cause  some  of  our  bombers  to  re- 
turn to  their  bases;  thus  leaving  their 
targets  uncovered.  However,  this  chance 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  Inadvertent  ac- 
tion. 

Thus,  positive  control  guards  against 
the  possibility  of  inadvertent  hostile  ac- 
tion by  the  SAC  force  but  guarantees 
that  the  bomber  force  will  receive  the 
attack  order,  if  Issued  by  the  President. 

Positive  control  procedures  are  tested 
repeatedly  and  have  been  proved  ef- 
fective under  all  circumstances. 

In  addition  to  the  communications 
procedures  of  "positive  control."  the 
weapons  in  the  aircraft  are  not  armed 
until  the  bomber  is  ordered  to  attack. 
Coordinated  effort  by  several  crew  mem- 
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hers  under  the  "go  code"  authority  Is  re- 
flulred  to  arm  nuclear  weapons. 

since  missiles  cannot  be  recalled  once 
lamiched,  our  missile  force  is  being  de- 
ninved  in  protected  and  dispersed  un- 
derground sites  to  allow  it  to  ride  out  an 
Sal  enemy  attack.  Therefore,  multi- 
nie  safeguards  are  employed  to  prevent 
flring  without  Presidential  direction. 

B-4  7    8TRATOJET 

The  six-jet  B-47  Stratojet  has  been  a 
nrinclpal  part  of  the  Strategic  Air  Corn- 
Sand  for  more  than  12  years,  starting  In 
1951  with  the  replacement  of  obsolete 
prop-driven  B-29's. 

A  workhorse  aircraft,  which  is  being 
replaced  in  part  by  the  supersonic  B-58 
bomber  one  B-47  can  carry  the  nuclear 
eaulvalent  to  all  the  bombs  dropped  In 
World  War  II.  With  in-flight  refueling. 
It  can  fly  nonstop  as  long  as  its  three- 
man  crew  can  perform  safely  and  ef- 
ficiently. 

Its  drooping  swept-back  wings  give  the 
B-47  the  appearance  of  a  grovmded  gull 
until  the  plane  is  airborne.  Then  It  Is  a 
thing  of  sleek  beauty,  humming  through 
the  air  at  speeds  of  600  miles  per  hour 
and  at  altitudes  above  40,000  feet.  With 
electronic  eyes  the  B-47  can  find  a  target 
In  daylight  or  darkness,  good  weather  or 
bad. 

B-52    STRATOrORTRESS 

The  current  "heavyweight"  among 
SACs bombers  is  the  B-52  Stratof ortress. 
It  travels  faster  than  650  miles  per  hour 
at  altitudes  above  50,000  feet. 

Newer  versions,  the  B-52G  and  B-52H, 
are  America's  first  missile-carrying 
bombers.  They  carry  two  Hound  Dog 
missiles  plus  a  nuclear  payload  in  their 
bomb  bays.  Earlier  models  of  the 
Stratofortress  are  being  modified  to 
carry  Hovmd  Dog  missiles. 

The  B-52's  eight  jet  engines  each  de- 
velops more  than  10,000  pounds  of  thrust 
or  a  total  of  80.000  pounds  of  thrust — 
as  much  power  as  30  diesel  locomotives. 

The  Stratofortress  replaced  SAC's 
famous  B-36  Peacemaker.  With  the  re- 
placement of  B-36's.  SAC  became  an  all- 
jet  bomber  force. 

An  advanced  Stratofortress.  the  B- 
52H.  joined  the  SAC  force  In  May  1961. 
This  model  uses  turbofan  engines  to  In- 
crease each  plane's  power  by  several 
thousand  pounds  of  thrust.  Turbofans 
enable  the  bomber  to  stretch  its  vmre- 
fueled  range. 

A  B-52  carries  more  fuel  than  three 
railroad  tank  cars.  Early  models  had  an 
unrefueled  range  of  6,000  miles.  Later 
models  have  stretched  that  to  more  than 
12,000  miles. 

With  aerial  refueling,  the  B-52  has  a 
range  limited  only  by  the  enduiance  of 
its  six-man  crew. 

In  the  B-520  and  H.  the  gunner's  post 
has  been  moved  from  the  tall  to  the  for- 
ward section  of  the  aircraft,  and  a  tele- 
vision camera  is  mounted  In  the  tall  sec- 
tion to  be  used  for  fire  control. 

The  additional  fuel  load  in  the  wing 
cells  pushes  the  B-52G  and  B-52H  gross 
weight  in  flight  to  more  than  450.000 
pounds — 225  tons — 50,000  pounds  more 
than  previous  models.  The  B-52's  have 
electronic    countermeasures    equipment 

which  helps  confuse  enemy  ground  or 


air  radar  and  thus  Increases  chances  for 
a  successful  mission. 

B-S8    HT7BTLES 

The  B-58  Hustler  flies  at  altitudes  and 
speeds  far  beyond  any  other  free  world 
bomber  now  In  existence.  It  Is  the 
world's  first  supersonic  bomber  with  In- 
tercontinental capabilities. 

The  Hustler  can  carry  nuclear  weap- 
ons at  twice  the  speed  of  sound — mach  2. 

A  nuclear  bomb  and  part  of  the  air- 
craft's fuel  is  carried  in  a  slim  disposable 
"pod"  mounted  beneath  the  B-58  fuse- 
lage. In  addition,  up  to  four  weapons 
can  be  carried  externally  under  the  wing. 

The  struts  of  the  Hustler's  main  land- 
ing gear  each  carries  eight  wheels.  The 
struts  are  exceptionally  long  to  provide 
clearance  for  the  disposable  "pod,"  tail 
and  outboard  engines  during  takeoff. 

The  B-58's  pinched-ln  fuselage  Is  de- 
signed to  gain  the  smoothest  passage 
through  the  sound  barrier  at  extremely 
high  altitudes. 

SAC  has  two  B-58  wings— the  43d 
Bomb  Wing.  Carswell  Air  Force  Base, 
Tex.,  and  305th  Bomb  Wing.  Bunker 
Hill  Air  Force  Base.  Ind. 

THE   B-68    HUSTLEB 


Among  pilots  it  is  known  as  "the 
bomber  that  flies  like  a  fighter." 

The  B-58  Hustler  can  penetrate  to 
targets  while  flying  above  60.000  feet  at 
speeds  of  more  than  1.300  miles  per 
hour — twice  the  speed  of  sound. 

Its  triangular  wing  and  slender  wasp- 
waisted  fuselage  distinguish  the  B-58  in 
the  air.  On  the  ground,  the  long-legged 
landing  gear  that  provides  clearance  for 
the  underslung  detachable  armament 
pod  is  the  eye-catching  design  feature. 

The  slender,  bomb-shaped  pod  can  be 
armed  with  conventional  or  nuclear 
weapons,  reconnaissance  gear  or  elec- 
tronic countermeasures  equipment,  thus 
assuring  a  high  degree  of  mission  flexi- 
bility. 

The  B-58  is  powered  by  four  General 
Electric  J-79  jet  engines,  carried  on  for- 
ward mounted  pylons,  each  of  which  pro- 
duces 15,600  pounds  of  thrust  on  takeoff 
with  afterburner.  Each  engine  has  a 
"spike"  or  variable  air  inlet  duct  for  best 
performance  throughout  the  wide  speed 
ranges  flown  by  the  aircraft. 

At  twice  the  speed  of  sound,  the  lead- 
ing edges  of  the  B-58's  wing  heat  up  .to 
approximately  260  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
too  hot  for  conventional  aluminum  air- 
craft skin.  Engineers  solved  this  tem- 
perature problem  by  building  a  "sand- 
wich" with  a  tough  cellular  honeycomb 
core,  bonded  to  outer  coverings  of  stain- 
less steel.  It  offers  high  strength-to- 
weight  ratios,  provides  aerodynamic 
smoothness,  and  is  resistant  to  sonic 
fatigue  failure. 

The  bomber's  fuselage  is  97  feet  long 
and  the  delta  wing.  57  feet  across,  com- 
prises a  total  area  of  1.542  square  feet. 
SAC  tankers:  extending  the  punch 
The  global  capability  of  SAC's  giant 
jet  bombers  depends  on  air  refueling  sup- 
port given  by  the  command's  tanker 
force.  Unrefueled  ranges  of  SAC's 
bomber  aircraft— the  B-47.  B-52,  and 
B-58— vary  from  more  than  3.000  miles 
for  the  B-47  to  more  than  12,000  miles 
for  the  B-52H.     With  aerial  refueling. 


any  of  these  bombers  become  Intercon- 
tinental and  can  circle  the  earth. 

Aerial  refueling  has  progressed  con- 
siderably since  the  initial  refueling  in 
1923.  The  Strategic  Air  Command  in 
1948  developed  on  air  refueling  capabil- 
ity using  converted  B-29  bombers  as 
tankers. 

With  the  delivery  of  B-47  Stratojets 
to  SAC'S  medium  bomb  wings,  intensive 
aerial  refueling  training  began.  By  1953 
the  jet  bombers  and  KC-97  Stratotank- 
ers  were  completing  an  aerial  hookup 
every  15  minutes. 

In  June  1957,  SAC  received  Its  first 
KC-135  Jet  Stratotanker.  thus  providing 
the  command  with  a  combination  of  jet 
bombers  and  tankers. 

With  the  KC-135.  jet-to-jet  refueling 
means  SAC  bombers  can  take  on  a  full 
load  of  fuel  without  slowing  down,  chang- 
ing course,  or  descending  to  altitudes  at 
which  they  must  bum  more  fuel. 

SAC'S  goal  is  to  eventually  match  its 
all-jet  bomber  force  with  an  all-jet  tank- 
er force  of  KC-135's. 

STANDARDIZATION    CONCEPT 

Among  the  many  management  Innova- 
tions Introduced  by  the  Strategic  Air 
Command,  none  is  more  significant  or 
holds  greater  potential  for  increasing  the 
reliability  and  safety  of  strategic  opera- 
tions than  the  concept  of  standardiza- 
tion. By  standardizing  aircraft  and  mis- 
sile crew  procedures.  SAC  has  given  the 
commander  at  all  levels  a  system  for  in- 
suring that  critical  procedures  are  being 
performed  identically  and  safely  in  all 
similar  units,  regardless  of  their  global 
location  or  operational  experience. 

First  conceived  by  SAC  in  1948,  crew 
standardization  has  been  so  successful  in 
improving  air  combat  crew  quality  and. 
more  recently,  missile  reliability,  that 
this  concept  is  now  being  applied  to  SAC 
aircraft  and  missile  maintenance  includ- 
ing nuclear  weapons  support. 

Because  of  the  basic  differences  be- 
tween aircrew  and  missile  crew  opera- 
tions and  environment,  standardization 
is  applied  to  these  two  fields  In  sbghtly 
different  ways.  Principles  of  application 
are  the  same  for  both  air  and  missile 
combat  crews,  however. 

Essentially,  combat  aircrew  standardi- 
zation works  this  way :  Each  operational 
aircraft  unit^including  tanker  and  re- 
connaissance—selects its  best  crew  mem- 
bers and  assigns  them  as  a  standardiza- 
tion team.  This  team  frequently 
examines  and  flight  checks  all  other 
crews  in  the  unit,  using  standard  pro- 
cedures received  from  the  SAC  Combat 
Evaluation  Group — CEG^based  at 
Barksdale  Air  Force  Base,  La.  The  CEG 
is  attached  directly  to  SAC  Headquarters 
and  is  comprised  of  standardization 
teams  of  highly  qualifled  combat  crew- 
men from  all  SAC  aircraft. 

A  CEG  standardization  team  visits 
each  SAC  combat  unit  at  least  once  a 
year.  Upon  arriving  at  a  base,  the 
standardization  team  schedules  flights 
with  the  unit  team  and  several  random 
selected  crews.  Dui-ing  the  flight  check, 
team  members  sit  in  the  aircraft  near 
their  counterpart  crew  members  and  ob- 
serve their  every  move.  Crew  actions 
are  rated  by  the  observers  on  standard 
rating  scales.    After  the  flight  checks  are 
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complete,  unit  crews  are  given  extensive 
written  examinations,  covering  their 
weapon  system,  emergency  procedures, 
and  emergency  war  orders. 

When  checks  and  examinations  are 
complete  the  results  are  given  in  the 
form  of  a  critique  to  the  unit  commander 
and  later  forwarded  to  SAC  Head- 
quarters. Any  discrepancies  that  were 
found  will  be  given  particular  attention 
on  the  next  standardization  visit. 

Discrepancies  are  passed  on  to  the 
commander  who  must  take  immediate 
action  to  correct  them. 

Missile  combat  crew  standardization  Is 
administered  by  the  3901st  Strategic 
Missile  Evaluation  Squadron  at  Vanden- 
berg  Air  Force  Base,  Calif.  This  unit  has 
a  corps  of  top  missile  combat  crews, 
maintenance  teams  and  recently,  reentry 
vehicle  specialists  who  visit  missile  units 
for  regular  evaluations  either  once  each 
quarter  or  once  each  6  months  depend- 
ing on  the  unit's  experience  and  level  of 
training.  As  with  bomber  and  tanker 
units,  each  missile  unit  has  its  own 
standardization  team  which  gets  most  of 
the  attention  on  evaluation  visits. 
Teams  visiting  missile  units,  however, 
check  all  unit  crews  periodically  includ- 
ing maintenance  and  reentry  vehicle 
teams. 

Missile  units  are  also  visited  by  stand- 
ardization teams  before  they  become 
combat  ready  to  monitor  training  and 
assist  in  developing  unit  standardization 
procedures.  Once  operational  the  unit 
is  checked  quarterly  and  later  semi- 
annually as  unit  crews  become  more  pro- 
ficient. Similar  to  an  aircrew  check, 
the  missile  crew  standardization  "ride" 
consists  of  careful  observation  and  rating 
of  unit  crews  simulating  procedures  at 
their  launch  consoles  and  extensive  writ- 
ten examinations. 

This  kind  of  "independent  audit " 
given  unit  commanders  by  standardiza- 
tion teams  assures  the  commanders  that 
their  unit  training  is  adequate  and  that 
their  crews  can  perform  the  same  and 
as  well  as  any  crews  in  SAC.  After  being 
checked  by  a  standardization  team,  both 
missile  and  aircraft  combat  crews  can  be 
validly  certified — as  they  must  before  be- 
ing allowed  to  go  on  alert — "combat 
ready." 

At  SAC  Headquarters,  the  commander 
In  chief  and  his  staff  can,  with  standard- 
ization, be  absolutely  sure  of  the  ability 
of  critical  combat  crews  to  carry  out 
their  emergency  war  orders. 

Ample  evidence  of  the  success  of  SAC 
standardization  can  be  found  in  the 
steady  improvement  in  flying  safety 
within  SAC  since  standardization  began. 
Standardization  has  paid  off  both  in  lives 
and  combat  effectiveness.  Because  of  the 
success  of  SAC'S  program,  standardiza- 
tion in  some  form  or  other  is  being  prac- 
ticed by  the  entire  Air  Force  and  by 
Navy  aviation. 

MINIMUM    INTEXVAL  TAKEOIT    (MFTO)    THAININC 
PKOCRAM 

In  the  event  of  war.  America's  future 
and  victory  itself  might  well  depend 
upon  how  quickly  SAC's  fleet  of  retalia- 
tory bombers  and  their  refueling  tankers 
can  get  off  the  ground.  When  warning 
of  an  attack  has  been  received,  quick 
takeofls  will  help  insure  that  a  major 


portion  of  the  force  will  survive.  This, 
despite  the  severity  of  an  enemy's  initial 
assault. 

Likewise,  with  its  retaliatory  fleet  air- 
borne, a  series  of  fast  and  devastating 
counterblows  will  be  possible. 

To  qualify  all  combat  crews  in  proce- 
dures necessary  to  launch  the  maximum 
number  of  aircraft  in  a  minimum 
amount  of  time.  SAC  planners  designed 
the  minimum  interval  takeoff — MTTO — 
training  program.  No  crew  is  consid- 
ered combat  ready  until  it  has  demon- 
strated its  proficiency  in  this  furious  art. 

Minimum  interval  takeoffs  are  excit- 
ing to  watch.  Thundering  down  the 
runway  barely  15  seconds  apart,  bombers 
and  tankers  leave  behind  them  clouds  of 
churning  exhaust  smoke  that  reduce 
visibility  sharply  for  aircraft  in  the  rear, 
rt  is  a  situation  that  demands  maximum 
alertness  on  the  part  of  crew  members. 

Generally,  aircraft  are  lined  up  150 
to  200  feet  apart  on  taxlways  leading  to- 
ward the  takeoff  strips.  When  the  ex- 
ercise begins,  pilots  follow  a  curved  lead- 
in  line  that  is  an  extension  of  the  run- 
way's centerline.  By  maintaining  a  pre- 
cise distance  interval — depending  upon 
the  takeoff  speed  of  the  aircraft  Just 
ahead — a  proper  time  interval  can  also 
be  maintained. 

Despite  the  spectacular  nature  of  a 
MITO  exercise,  flying  safety  precautions 
are  never  relaxed.  A  tight  system  of 
communications  is  in  effect,  and  all  par- 
ticipating aircraft  must  be  functioning 
perfectly. 

Effects  of  turbulence  and  Jet  wash  in- 
cresise  as  the  takeoff  roll  progresses, 
reaching  maximum  at  about  the  "un- 
stick" point  or  point  of  takeoff.  Pilots 
compare  the  experience  to  taking  off 
under  gusty  wind  conditions.  Thus,  they 
look  for  fluctuations  in  airspeed  and  some 
abnormal  control  reactions.  Usually,  the 
effects  of  turbulence  can  be  reduced  by 
turning  slightly  left  or  right,  away  from 
the  preceding  aircraft. 

Only  when  a  crew  in  training  has  satis- 
field  its  examiners  that  it  is  combat  ready 
in  all  other  respects  Is  it  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  MITO  exercises. 

Few  maneuvers  In  military  aviation 
call  for  as  much  exacting  professionalism 
on  the  part  of  participants.  But  it  is  a 
technique  that  all  combat-ready  crews 
must  master.  For.  getting  the  SAC  force 
airborne  quickly  may  one  day  mean  sur- 
vival— for  America  and  the  free  world. 

SIGNIFICANT  SAC  FLtCHTS 

A  Strategic  Air  Command  B-58  Hustler 
set  a  new  flight  record  from  New  York 
to  Paris  May  26.  1961.  flying  3.669  miles 
In  3  hours,  20  minutes  The  flight,  which 
commemorated  Lindbergh's  historic 
flight  34  years  ago.  was  flown  at  super- 
sonic speeds  for  an  average  speed  of  1,105 
miles  per  hour  by  a  crew  of  the  43d  Bomb 
Wing  at  Carswell  APB,  Tex  The  bomber 
departed  from  Carswell  APB  and  flew 
nonstop  to  Paris  via  Washington  and  New 
York  with  the  aid  of  aerial  refueling 
from  SAC  KC-135  tankers.  The  Cars- 
well  to  Paris  distance  Is  5,198  miles.  For 
this  the  crew  received  the  Mackay 
Trophy. 

Sustained  speed  of  1 ,302  miles  per  hour 
by  a  SAC  B-58  Hustler  over  a  closed 
course  of  669.4  miles  for  30  minutes,  45 


seconds,  May  10.  1961,  resulted  in  the 
pilot  receiving  the  Blerlot  Cup.  The 
flight,  by  a  SAC  crew  of  the  43d  Bomb 
Wing,  Carswell  AFB,  Tex.,  was  approved 
by  the  Federation  Aeronautlque  Inter- 
nationale of  Prance.  Pilot  of  the  B-5j 
was  Ma  J.  Elmer  E.  Murphy.  The  courae 
was  rectangular  with  the  corners  near 
Needles,  Calif.;  Kingman.  Ariz.;  Nomun 
Mesa,  Nev..  and  Lone  Pine,  Calif. 

Six  official  world  speed  and  payload  rec- 
ords were  shattered  by  SAC's  newest  and 
fastest  bomber,  the  B-58  Hustler,  Janu- 
ary 12-14.  1961.  Flying  over  a  closed 
circuit  course,  two  B-58's  set  three  rec- 
ords each  in  runs  of  1,000  and  2,000  kil- 
ometers. The  records  were:  First,  speed 
without  payload.  1,000  kilometers— 
1,284.73  miles  per  hour.  Second,  speed 
with  1.000  kilogram  payload.  1.000  kil- 
ometers— 1.284.73  miles  per  hour.  Third. 
Speed  with  2.000  kilogram  payload,  1,000 
kilometers — 1.284.73  miles  per  hour. 
Fourth,  speed  without  payload,  2,000 
kilometers — 1,061.80  miles  per  hour. 
Fifth,  speed  2,000  kilometers,  with  1,000 
kilogram  payload — 1.061.80  miles  per 
hour.  Sixth,  speed  with  2.000  kilogram 
payload.  2,000  kilometers — 1.061.80  miles 
per  hour. 

On  March  5.  1962.  a  Strategic  Air 
Command  B-58  Hustler  flew  from  Los 
Angeles  to  New  York  at  1.214.71  miles 
per  hour  In  2  hours.  56.8  seconds.  On 
the  same  flight  the  B-58  set  a  New  York 
to  Los  Angeles  record  in  2  hours.  15  min- 
utes. 48.6  seconds — beating  the  sun  by 
over  41  minutes — and  averaging  1,081.77 
miles  per  hour.  A  round  trip  record  of 
4  hours.  41  minutes.  11.3  seconds,  aver- 
aging 1.044.96  miles  per  hour  was  also 
established.  For  these  record  flights  the 
B-58  crew  from  the  43d  Bomb  Wing, 
Carswell  AFB.  Tex.,  received  the  Bendix 
Trophy  and  the  Mackay  Trophy. 

A  SAC  B-52H  from  Minot  AFB.  N. 
Dak.,  set  two  world's  distance  records 
without  refueling  and  nine  course  speed 
records  January  10-11.  1962,  flying  12.- 
519  miles  from  Kadena  AB.  Okinawa,  to 
Torrejon  AB,  near  Madrid,  Spain.  The 
world  distance  records  were:  First,  for  all 
types  of  aircraft  without  refueling.  Sec- 
ond, class  C  distance  for  Jet  aircraft  with- 
out refueling.  The  nine  Federation  Aero- 
nautlque Internationale  course  speed  rec- 
ords claimed  were :  First,  Tokyo  to  Seat- 
tle; second,  Tokyo  to  Port  Worth;  third, 
Tokyo  to  Washington.  D.C.;  fourth, 
Tokyo  to  Madrid;  fifth,  Seattle  to  Port 
Worth;  sixth.  Seattle  to  Madrid;  seventh, 
Fort  Worth  to  Washington.  DC;  eighth, 
Fort  Worth  to  Madrid,  and  ninth,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  to  Madrid. 

The  world  distance  records  were  estab- 
lished by  a  Strategic  Air  Command  B- 
52H  Stratofortress  from  Homestead 
APB,  Fla..  June  6-7,  1962,  during  an  11,- 
400-statute-mile  flight  without  refuel- 
ing. Commanded  by  Capt.  William  M. 
Stevenson,  the  eight-Jet  bomber  claimed 
world  closed  circuit  records  during  22 
hours,  38  minutes  of  flying.  The  B-52H 
traveled  farther  than  any  other  aircraft 
without  refueling  over  a  circuitous  route 
and  exceeded  the  closed  circuit  distance 
for  heavyweight  aircraft.  The  flight  be- 
gan and  ended  at  Seymour  Johnson  APB, 
N.C.,  and  passed  over  Greenland,  Alaska. 
California  and  Florida  before  landing. 


An  SAC  B-52G  Jet  bomber  manned  by 
a  crew  from  the  5th  Bomb  Wing,  Travis 
ipB  Calif  .  completed  a  recordbreaking 
10  000  mile  nonstop  flight  without  re- 
fueling on  December  14,  1960.  The 
bomber  took  off  from  Edwards  AFB,  Calif, 
at  7:07  a.m..  December  13,  and  touched 
down  at  the  same  base  the  following  day, 
after  a  flight  of  19  hours,  43  minutes, 
breaking  two  world  long  distance  flight 
records. 

The  fastest  around  the  world  flight  on 
record  was  achieved  Jan.  16-18,  1957, 
when  three  B-52  Stratofortresses  from 
the  93d  Bomb  Wing.  Castle  AFB.  Calif., 
flew  24,325  miles  nonstop  in  45  hours, 
19  minutes.  The  eight-Jet  bombers  de- 
parted from  and  returned  to  bases  in 
California  and  utilized  multiple  in-flight 
refuellngs.  Distinguished  Flying  Cross- 
es were  awarded  each  crew  member. 
Plight  commander  was  Lt.  Gen.  Archie  J. 
Old,  Jr.,  commander  of  SAC's  15th  Air 
Force. 

The  first  Important  demonstration  of 
B-52  capabilities  came  in  November  1956, 
when  eight  B-52's  from  bases  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Marine  completed  a  nonstop 
operational  mission  which  carried  them 
around  the  North  American  Continent 
and  across  the  North  Pole.  The  Strato- 
fortresses, from  the  93d  Bomb  Wing, 
Castle  AFB,  Cahf..  and  the  42d  Bomb 
Wing,  Lorlng  AFB.  Maine,  were  airborne 
as  long  as  32  hours  and  covered  distances 
up  to  17,000  miles. 

Operation  powerhouse.  Involving  1,000 
combat  aircraft  from  21  B-47  wings  and 
18  tanker  squadrons,  was  carried  out 
during  a  2-week  period  ending  Decem- 
ber 11,  1956.  Simulated  combat  missions 
averaging  8.000  miles  were  flown  over 
the  North  American  Continent  and 
Arctic  regions.  The  mass  flights  marked 
SAC'S  first  attempt  to  exercise  a  major 
portion  of  Its  strike  force  during  such  a 
short  time  period  and  successfully  dem- 
onstrated the  ability  of  the  bomber  com- 
mand to  launch  Its  force  on  short  no- 
Uce. 

The  first  B-47  bomb  wing  to  deploy 
overseas  for  operational  training  was  the 
306th  Bomb  Wing.  Taking  off  from  its 
home  station  at  MacDlU  Air  Force  Base. 
Fla..  June  5.  1953,  the  wing  stopped  at 
Loring  Air  Force  Base,  Maine.  From 
there  it  flew  nonstop  across  the  Atlantic 
to  England.  Taking  off  at  spaced  inter- 
vals from  MacDill,  the  B-47's  landed  in 
England  8'i2  hours  later  after  covering 
a  distance  of  some  4,500  miles. 

SAC'S  longest  B-47  flight  on  record 
was  made  by  a  Stratojet  of  the  43d  Bomb 
Wing  between  November  17  to  19.  1954. 
The  B-47  took  off  from  Sldl  Slimane  Air 
Base,  Morocco,  for  RAF  Station  Fair- 
ford,  England.  Because  of  bad  weather, 
it  could  not  land  and  returned  to  Mo- 
rocco. Encountering  bad  weather  over 
Africa,  the  B-47  again  set  out  for  Eng- 
land. Before  finally  landing  the  bomber 
had  remained  in  the  air  47  hours,  35  min- 
utes, through  aerial  refueling.  It  cov- 
ered a  distance  of  21,163  miles. 

The  longest  point-to-point  nonstop 
flight  for  B-47  aircraft  was  made  by  an 
aircraft  of  the  321st  Bomb  Wing  on 
August  10-11,  1957.  The  Stratojet  took 
off  from  Andersen  Air  Force  Base,  Guam, 
and  landed  11,450  miles  away  and  22 


hours,  50  minutes,  later  at  Sldl  Slimane 
Air  Base,  Morocco. 

A  new  Jet  tanker-transport  record  of 
10,228  miles  was  set  April  7-8, 1958,  when 
a  KC-135  from  the  93d  Bomb  Wing  at 
Castle  Air  Force  Base,  Calif.,  flew  non- 
stop said  nonref ueled  from  Tokyo,  Japan, 
to  the  Azores  Islands.  The  flight  also  set 
a  speed  record  of  13  hours,  35  minutes, 
between  Tokyo  and  Washington,  D.C,  a 
distance  of  7,662  miles. 

The  first  combat  aircraft  to  fly  non- 
stop around  the  world  was  the  Lucky 
Lady  II,  a  B-50  propeller-driven  medium 
bomber.  Between  February  26  and 
March  2,  1949,  the  bomber,  from  the 
43d  Bomb  Wing,  covered  a  distance  of 
23.452  miles  in  94  hours,  1  minute.  The 
Lucky  Lady  was  refueled  in  flight  over 
the  Azores,  Arabia,  the  Philippines,  and 
Hawaii.  Carswell  Air  Force  Base.  Tex., 
was  the  site  of  departure  and  return. 
The  43d  Bomb  Wing  won  the  Mackay 
Trophy  In  1949  for  the  flight  and  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross  was  awarded 
to  each  member  of  the  Lucky  Lady's 
crew. 

SAC   ALERT   FORCE 


In  today's  aerospace  age,  when  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  are  able  to 
strike  half-way  around  the  world  within 
a  half  hour,  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
must  be  able  to  launch  its  strike  force 
within  minutes. 

Plans  for  the  fastest  possible  launch 
capability  have  always  been  part  of 
SAC'S  procedures.  On  October  1,  1957. 
a  number  of  SAC  aircraft  went  on  a  24- 
hour-a-day  alert  at  U.S.  and  oversea 
bases.  Today,  at  the  direction  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  com- 
mand has  50  percent  of  Its  total  bomber 
and  tanker  force  on  ground  alert,  ready 
to  react  well  within  the  warning  time 
provided  by  the  ballistic  missile  early 
warning  system — BMEWS. 

Operation  of  the  ground  alert  force 
requires  a  tremendous  amount  of  hard, 
never-ending  work.  Aircraft  on  alert 
are  parked  near  the  end  of  the  runway. 
Maintenance  crews  constantly  check  and 
recheck  each  item  of  equipment,  each 
part  of  the  aircraft,  so  that  it  is  ready 
to  start  its  takeoff  roll  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Bomber  and  tanker  crews  pull 
alert  duty  around  the  clock,  and  average 
a  74-hour  duty  week.  They  sleep  and 
eat  near  their  aircraft  and  their  duty 
uniform  is  their  flying  clothes.  They 
know  their  targets  and  the  mission  routes 
they  must  fly  to  reach  them.  Crews  and 
aircraft,  both  In  a  constant  state  of  read- 
iness, are  never  more  than  a  few  min- 
utes from  being  airborne  at  any  time. 

Once  airborne,  SAC's  "positive  con- 
trol" procedures  guarantee  that  the 
bombers,  should  they  be  launched  on  an 
actual  alert,  will  not  touch  off  a  war 
under  false-alarm  warning.  Under 
"positive  control, "  SAC's  bombers  fly  to 
certain  points — all  well  short  of  enemy 
territory — and  turn  back  to  their  bases 
unless  instructed  otherwise  by  coded 
message. 

The  oversea  portion  of  this  worldwide 
alert  operation,  termed  "Reflex."  sends 
crews  and  aircraft  from  SAC's  stateside 
bases  to  oversea  areas  for  a  short  time. 
during  which  they  remain  on  an  alert 
similar  to  that  in  the  United  States. 


All  bomber  and  tanker  crews  partici- 
pating in  "Reflex"  are  accompanied  by 
their  crew  chiefs.  A  few  more  perma- 
nent support  persormel  are  required  at 
advance  bases  since  the  wing's  logistical 
personnel  in  most  cases  do  not  accom- 
pany aircraft. 

As  a  further  step  In  gearing  the  VS. 
retaliatory  striking  force  to  meet  the 
threat,  SAC  has  trained  its  B-52  crews 
in  airborne  alert  procedures.  Under 
this  concept,  a  percentage  of  the 
command's  heavy  bombers  remains  aloft, 
24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week. 

This  concept  is  based  upon  a  military 
premise  older  than  the  broadsword.  If 
the  enemy  does  not  know  where  you  are, 
he  carmot  hit  you.  Should  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  be  forced  to  react 
under  the  worst  possible  conditions— 
namely  an  all-out  enemy  missile  attack 
executed  in  total  surprise — it  is  this  time- 
less axiom  that  will  assure  the  survival 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  command's  re- 
taliatory striking  power. 

To  date,  the  command  has  tested  and 
proved  the  concept  with  several  thousand 
successful  airborne  alert  training  sorties: 
each  lasting  approximately  24  hours. 
SAC'S  B-52S  remain  airborne  until  their 
replacements  have  taken  off  and  start 
a  designated  flight  pattern.  They  are  , 
refueled  in  the  air  by  KC-135  tankers 
as  often  as  necessary  to  Insure  needed 
range  and  endurance. 

During  the  Cuban  quarantine — Octo- 
ber 1962 — the  Strategic  Air  Command 
launched  the  first  airborne  alert  In  the 
history  of  airpower. 

The  Incorporation  of  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  into  SAC  does  not  can- 
cel the  need  for  the  alert  force.  The 
command's  rapidly  Increasing  .missile 
force  is  also  on  continuous  alert.  But 
missiles  must  ride  out  an  enemy  attack 
before  they  are  fired  as  they — unlike  the 
bombers — cannot  be  recalled  once  they 
are  launched. 

As  far  into  the  future  as  SAC  plarmers 
can  see,  manned  aircraft  will  be  needed 
along  with  missiles  to  give  the  command 
a  fiexibillty  of  operations  Impossible  to 
obtain  by  relying  solely  on  one  weapon 
system. 

SAC    MISSILE   FACILrnES 


Six  types  of  missiles,  ranging  in  size 
from  the  103-foot  Titan  n  Interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile— ICBM— to  the 
less  than  15-foot  Quail  decoy  missile,  are 
operational  at  Strategic  Air  Command 
stateside  bases. 

Atlas  was  the  first  ICBM  assigned  to 
SAC,  and  an  initial  combat  capability 
was  announced  on  September  9,  1959, 
when  an  early  Atlas  was  launched  by  a 
combat-trained  SAC  crew  at  Vandenberg 
AFB,  Calif.  Since-  that  time,  13  squad- 
rons at  11  bases — the  entire  Atlas  pro- 
gram— have  become  operational  in  the 
command. 

All  six  Titan  I  bases  became  opera- 
tional in  SAC  during  1962.  and  a  third 
ICBM  system  was  added  to  the  command 
inventory  in  December  1962  when  two 
fiights  of  the  solid  fuel  Minuteman  were 
declared  operational  at  Malmstrom  AFB, 
Mont.  The  341st  Strategic  Missile  Wing 
there  became  completely  operational  in 
July  1963. 

The  first  Titan  II  squadron  became  op- 
erational at  Davis-Monthan  AFB,  Ariz.. 
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In  June  1963.  Three  Titan  II  squadrons 
are  programed  in  SAC. 

The  Strategic  Air  Command  is  adding 
operational  missiles  at  the  rate  of  one 
a  day  during  1963. 

Early  models  of  the  Atlas  ICBM  are  in 
semihardened  complexes  while  the  P 
model  is  silo-stored  and  raised  to  the 
surface  for  launching.  Titan  I  ICBMs 
are  also  silo-stored  and  fired  from  the 
surface.  Titan  n  and  Minuteman  mis- 
siles are  silo-stored  and  launched. 

Missile  sites  are  located  near  the  fol- 
lowing bases— the  SAC  numbered  air 
force  having  operational  control  follows 
State: 

ATXAa    ICBM      (PGM-16D     AKD    E     AKD    HGM-ieE) 
(GENERAL    DTNAMIC8    AflTRONAUTlCS) 

Altus  AFB,  Altus.  Okla..  2d  Air  Force 

Dyess  AFB,  Abilene.  Tex..  15th  Air  Force. 

Falrchlld  AFB.  Spokane.  Wash..  15th  Air 
Force. 

Francla  E.  Warren  AFB.  Cheyenne.  Wye 
8th  Air  Force. 

Forbes  AFB,  Topeka.  Kana.,  2d  Air  Force. 

Lincoln  AFB,  Lincoln.  Nebr..  2d  Air  Force. 

Offutt  AFB.  Omaha.  Nebr.,  2d  Air  Force 

Plattsburgh  AFB,  Plattsburgh.  N.T..  8th 
Air  Force. 

Schilling  AFB.  Sallna.  Kans.,  15th  Air  Force. 

Vandenberg  AFB.  Lompoc.  Calif..  Ist  Stra- 
tegic Aerospace  Division. 

Walker  AFB,  Roswell,  N.  Mex..  15th  Air 
Force. 

TFTAM    I    ICBM     (HGM-25A)  —  (MARTIN    CO.) 

Beale  AFB,  MarysvUle.  Calif..  15th  Air 
Force. 

Ellsworth  AFB.  Rapid  City,  8.  Dak..  15th 
Air  Force. 

Larson  AFB,  Moses  Lake,  Wash..  15th  Air 
Force. 

Lowry  AFB.  Denver.  Colo..  8th  Air  Force. 

Mountain  Home  AFB.  Mountain  Home. 
Idaho.  15th  Air  Force. 

Vandenberg  AFB,  Lompoc.  Calif.  Ist  Stra- 
tegic Aerospace  Division. 

TITAN    n    ICBM     (LCM-aSC)  —  (MARTIN    CO 

Davls-Monthan  AFB.  Tucson.  Ariz..  15th 
Air  Force. 

McConnel  AFB.  Wichita.  Kans..  8th  Air 
Force. 

Little  Rock  AFB.  Little  Rock.  Ark..  2d  Air 

Force. 

MINUTEMAN      ICBM      (LGM-30A)  —  (BOKINO     CO.) 

Malmstrom  AFB,  Great  Falls.  Mont.,  15th 
Air  Force. 

Vandenberg  AFB,  Lompoc.  Calif..  Ist  Stra- 
tegic Aerospace  Division. 

Ellsworth  AFB,  Rapid  City.  8.  Dak.,  15th 
Air  Force. 

Mlnot  AFB,  Mlnot,  N.  Dak..  2d  Air  Force. 

Whlteman  AFB.  Knob  Noster.  Mo..  8th  Air 
Force. 

Francla  E.  Warren  AFB.  Cheyenne.  Wyo.. 
8th  Air  Force. 

Grand  Forks  AFB.  Meklnock.  N.  Dak  .  2d 
Air  Force. 

ATLAS   (PCM  AND  E  AND  HCM-l«r) 

The  U.S.  first  operation  Intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missile — ICBM— was  the 
Atlas  D,  designed  to  deliver  a  nuclear 
warhead  to  targets  6.300  miles  distant. 

On  September  9.  1959.  a  Strategic  Air 
Command  crew  launched  the  first  oper- 
ational Atlas  D  from  Vandenberg  AFB. 
Calif.  Since  that  time,  not  only  the 
Atlas  D,  but  also  Atlas  models  E  and  P 
have  been  integrated  into  SAC's  emer- 
gency war  order.  All  are  able  to  launch 
within  the  warning  time  provided  by  the 
ballistics  missile  early  warning  sys- 
em— BMEWS. 


Atlas  is  a  stage-and-a-half  missile, 
powered  by  burning  liquid  oxygen  and 
RP-1.  a  kerosenelike  hydrocarbon  fuel. 
Height  of  the  missile  is  approximately 
83  feet,  with  a  body  diameter  of  10  feet. 
Launching  weight  is  more  than  250,000 
pounds. 

Atlas  has  a  powerplant  consisting  of 
two  large  booster  engines  and  one  large 
sustainer  engine,  plus  a  pair  of  small 
vernier  rockets. 

D-series  missiles  are  ignited  by  the 
firing  of  a  pyrotechnic  squib  into  each 
thrust  chamber.  E  and  F  models  are 
fired  by  forcing  a  hypergollc  mixture 
into  the  thrust  chambers,  along  with  the 
propellants.  The  former  burns  violently 
upon  exposure  to  oxygen  and  starts  sub- 
sequent burning  in  the  engines. 

On  the  Atlas  D.  all  five  engines  are 
Ignited  prior  to  launching,  and  after  a 
few  minutes  of  flight,  with  the  missile 
well  into  its  trajectory,  the  booster  sec- 
tion Is  jettisoned.  Acceleration  Is  ac- 
complished from  that  point  on  by  the 
sustainer  engine.  At  a  velocity  of  more 
than  15.000  miles  per  hour,  the  engine 
shuts  off.  The  small  vernier  rockets  are 
then  employed  to  "trim"  velocity  to  the 
exact  amount  required. 

Following  vernier  shutdown,  the  re- 
entry vehicle  separates  from  the  tank 
section.  The  reentry  vehicle  is  then  fol- 
lowing a  true  ballistic  course. 

During  power  portions  of  flight,  a  guid- 
ance system  governs  course  and  speed 
of  the  missile.  Atlas  D  uses  a  radio- 
inertial  guidance  system  that  Incorpo- 
rates a  ground  radar  facility  to  monitor 
the  missile's  flight  and  Issue  appropriate 
engine  shutofi  commands  to  establish 
the  desired  trajectory  of  the  reentry 
vehicle. 

Atlas  E  and  P  operate  Independently 
of  ground  guidance  facilities.  An  in- 
ertial  guidance  package  senses  accelera- 
tions along  with  three  axes,  utilizing 
these  "inputs"  to  determine  the  missile's 
position  at  any  given  instant  of  flight. 
An  airborne  computer  generates  steering 
and  engine  cutoff  commands  to  place 
the  reentry  vehicle  in  proper  trajectory 
at  the  desired  speed  . 

Early  D-series  missiles  were  erected  by 
above-ground  launchers — gantries — and 
were  exposed  to  weather  at  all  times. 
Operational  D-series  models  are  stored 
in  horizontal  position  and  housed  in  bays 
covered  by  sliding  r(X)fs. 

The  E  series  are  stored  horizontally 
in  a  concrete  "coffin" — the  top  mounted 
flush  with  the  earth,  affording  some  blast 
protection. 

F-series  missiles  are  stored  vertically 
in  undeground  silos.  Elevators  lift  them 
to  the  surface  for  launch.  Such  em- 
placements are  considered  "hard  "  and 
afford  maximum  blast  protection. 

Thin-gage  stainless  steel  makes  up 
the  tank  structure  of  the  Atlas  missile 
which  houses  over  40.000  parts — not  In- 
cluding the  nose  cone,  guidance,  and  en- 
gine assemblies. 

General  Dynamics- Astronautics  Corp.. 
San  Diego.  Calif.,  makes  the  airframe 
and.  as  prime  Atlas  contractor,  is  re- 
sponsible for  assembly  and  test  of  the 
missile. 


HGM-29A    AND    LGM-25C    TITAN    I,   TTTAN   n 

Titan  I  is  the  second  ICBM  to  become 
operational  in  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand's arsenal  of  aerospace  weapoiu. 
In  September  1961,  the  first  Titan  was 
launched  from  the  combined  operational 
and  training  facilities  at  Vandenberg 
AFB.  Calif. 

Six  operational  Titan  I  squadrons  are 
located  at  five  bases.  The  first  Titan 
unit  was  at  Lowry  AFB.  Colo.,  where  two 
squadrons  are  located.  The  other  bases 
are  Beale  AFB.  Calif.;  Larson  APB, 
Wash.;  Mountain  Home  AFB.  Idaho, and 
Ellsworth  APB.  S.  Dak. 

The  missile  weighs  110  tons  when  fully 
fueled.  Its  first  stage  is  powered  by  an 
engine  which  develops  300.000  pounds  of 
thrust  at  sea  level.  Titan  Is  second 
stage  develops  80.000  pounds  of  thrust 
at  altitude.    The  Titan  I  is  98  feet  tall. 

Titan  n.  a  more  advanced  version  of 
the  Titan  I.  became  operational  at  Da- 
vis-Monthan  AFB.  Ariz.,  in  June  1963. 
Other  Titan  II  bases  are  at  McConnell 
AFB.  Kans..  and  Little  Rock  AFB,  Ark. 

This  advanced  Titan  Incorporates 
such  advantages  as  inertial  guidance 
system,  more  powerful  engines,  in-silo 
launch,  more  reliability,  greater  payload, 
reduced  launch  time  and  storable  pro- 
pellants. 

Titan  II  is  102  feet  tall  including  the 
reentry  vehicle.  The  first  stage  is  70 
feet  long:  the  second  stage  Is  32  feet. 
Both  stages  are  10  feet  in  diameter  and 
the  total  missile  weight,  with  fuel.  Is 
about  150  tons.  The  first-stage  engine 
develops  430.000  pounds  thrust  at  sea 
level  and  the  second-stage  generates 
100.000  pounds  at  altitude. 

Where  Titan  I  uses  a  radio-inertial 
guidance  system  and  must  be  raised 
from  its  underground  silo  to  be  fired,  the 
Titan  II  will  be  directed  by  a  completely 
airborne  inertial  guidance  system  and  is 
capable  of  being  launched  from  its  silo. 
Because  Titan  n  has  a  greater  load- 
carrying  ability  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can missile.  It  is  designed  for  an  impor- 
tant role  in  space  activities. 

It  will  furnish  the  booster  system  for 
the  X-20— formerly  the  Dyna-Soar. 
This  manned  boost -glide  spacecraft  will 
be  launched  into  orbit  around  the  earth 
and  will  be  able  to  return  under  pilot 
control  to  selected  airfields  in  the  United 

afofpo 

Titan  n  will  supply  lift  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration's Project  Gemini,  the  undertak- 
ing that  will  see  two  astronauts  hoisted 
into  orbit  in  a  single  capsule. 

Both  Titan  models  are  fitted  with  nose 
cones  whose  surface  material  disperses 
the  heat  generated  during  the  reentry 
through  the  earth's  atmosphere: 

Titans  are  produced  by  the  Martin  Co., 
In  association  with  12  other  contractors. 

LGM-30A    MINUTEMAN 

Hardening,  quicker  firing,  lighter 
weight,  smaller  size,  and  lower  cost  make 
the  Minuteman  as  different  from  tije 
Atlas  and  Titan  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  as  night  is  from  day. 

The  Strategic  Air  Command  added  the 
third  ICBM  system  to  its  mixed  aero- 
space force  in  December  1962  when  two 


mKht*-20  Minuteman  ICBM 's— were 
Glared  operational  at  Malmstrom  AFB. 
Mont  By  mid-summer  1963.  the  entire 
Malmstrom  wing  was  declared  opera- 
tional and  the  first  flights  of  the  Minute- 
man  wing  at  Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base, 
S  Dak.,  achieved  operational  status. 

Construction  is  underway  or  planned 
near  four  bases  other  than  Malmstrom 
and  Ellsworth:  Mlnot  Air  Force  Base, 
N  Dak.;  Whlteman  Air  Force  Base,  Mo.; 
prancis  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base,  Wyo.. 
and  Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base,  N.  Dak. 
Because  It  is  propelled  by  solid  fuel- 
Instead  of  by  liquid  fuel  as  are  the  Atlas 
and  Tlttin — the  Minuteman  is  smaller, 
lighter,  and  easier  to  handle. 

In  the  first  launch  attempt  from  the 
Air  Force  Missile  Test  Center,  Cape 
Kennedy,  Fla.,  the  Minuteman  achieved 
grange  of  4,600  miles,  its  reentry  vehicle 
impacting  in  the  target  area. 

The  test  also  established  two  other 
missile  flight  records:  First  time  all 
suges  of  a  multi-stage  ICBM  performed 
their  assigned  functions  on  the  initial 
flight;  first  time  an  operating  guidance 
system  placed  reentry  vehicle  on  target 
in  the  Initial  attempt. 

Minuteman  was  first  launched  from 
an  underground  silo  at  Cape  Kennedy 
on  November  17,  1961.  Since  then  an 
unprecedented  number  of  successful 
flights  have  been  achieved. 

The  Mlnuteman's  solid  fuel  also  per- 
mits It  to  be  ready  to  go  In  seconds.  If 
necessary,  since  the  countdown  can  be 
(»mpleted  In  advance,  leaving  only  the 
actual  firing  to  be  accomplished  should 
this  Nation  be  attacked. 

Hardened  and  dispersed  sites  make  the 
Minuteman  virtually  immune  from  en- 
emy attack  since  they  can  only  be 
knocked  out  by  a  direct  nuclear  hit. 

Produced  in  quantity,  the  Minuteman 
costs  considerably  less  per  unit  than  the 
Atlas  and  Titan. 

The  Air  Training  Command  at  Cha- 
nute  Air  Force  Base,  111.,  trains  SAC 
Minuteman  crews  In  Individual  special- 
ties, followed  by  training  In  operational 
procedures  by  SAC  at  Vandenberg  Air 
Force  Base.  Calif. 

Production  and  assembling  of  the 
Minuteman  missile  Is  being  done  near 
Ogden,  Utah. 

Associate  contractors  for  the  missile 
include  the  Boeing  Co.;  the  Autonetlcs 
Division  of  North  American  Aviation, 
Inc.;  Thlokol  Chemical  Corp.:  Aerojet- 
General  Corp.;  Hercules  Powder  Co.; 
Aveo  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  Space 
Technology  Laboratories. 

ADM-20A     QCAIL 

A  decoy  to  confuse  an  enemy  while 
Strategic  Air  Command  bombers  are  en 
route  to  a  target  Is  the  ADM-20A  Quail, 
now  In  use  by  the  combat  force. 

Only  13  feet  long,  the  Quail  guided-air- 
misslle  Is  powered  by  a  General  Electric 
J-*5  turbojet  engine,  and  Is  designed  for 
inflight  launching. 

Mounted  on  special  racks  in  the  bomb 
bay  of  the  eight- jet  B-52,  each  Quail, 
when  in  flight,  produces  a  "blip"  on  en- 
emy radar  screens  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  B-52  Stratofortrcss.    By 


confusing  enemy  radar,  it  aids  the  pene- 
tration of  bombers  on  target  missions. 

The  Quail  flies  faster  than  600  miles 
per  hour,  as  does  the  B-52. 

HOUND    DOC     (AGM-28A) 

First  combination  of  the  missile  and 
bomber  as  part  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mands  aerospace  force  was  achieved  on 
December  21.  1959,  when  the  command 
accepted  the  AGM-28A— Hound  Dog— 
a  supersonic  air-to-ground  guided  mis- 
sile capable  of  carrying  a  nuclear  war- 
head. 

Two  AGM-28A  missiles  are  carried  by 
the  intercontinental  B-52  missile  plat- 
form bombers.  The  missile  extends  the 
operational  reach  of  the  eight-jet  B-52 
bombers  by  more  than  500  miles. 

The  Hound  Dog  is  directed  to  Its  tar- 
get by  a  self-contained  inertial  guidance 
system.  It  is  considered  nonjammable. 
and  has  been  described  as  "a  super- 
elusive  miniature  supersonic  airplane." 

After  the  Hound  Dog-carrying  bomber 
Is  airborne.  It  Is  possible  for  the  navi- 
gator to  select  cruise  altitude  to  targets 
or  to  change  targets. 

Equipped  with  the  AGM-28A,  each 
B-52  bomber  on  a  single  mission  could 
destroy  several  targets  literally  thou- 
sands of  miles  apart. 

Hound  Dog  is  manufactured  by  the 
North  American  Aviation  Co.  and  is 
powered  by  a  Pratt  &  Whitney  J-52  en- 
gine. 

MISSILE  COMBAT  CREWS 

The  SAC  mlssileman  Is  a  highly 
trained  and  skilled  technician  who  is 
working  In  one  of  the  most  selective  ca- 
reer fields  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  After 
schooling,  depending  upon  his  particular 
missile  specialty,  he  may  be  assigned  to 
duty  in  an  operational  blockhouse,  upon 
the  launching  pad  Itself,  with  a  main- 
tenance or  assembly  unit,  or  in  a  missile 
control  center  or  command  post. 

Technicians  concerned  with  actual 
launch  operations  have  been  organized 
Into  missile  combat  crews.  Each  crew 
has  the  same  clearly  defined  mission:  to 
l>e  prepared  24  hours  a  day — upon  re- 
ceipt of  orders  initiated  by  the  Presi- 
dent— to  effect  the  near  Instantaneous 
launch  of  one  or  more  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  toward  targets  located 
in  the  territory  of  a  designated  enemy. 

The  size  of  a  missile  combat  crew 
varies  with  the  type  of  ICBM  for  which 
It  Is  responsible. 

Missile  combat  crew  commanders  are 
senior  captains  or  of  higher  rank.  Each 
is  selected  for  his  maturity,  judgment, 
and  proven  abilities.  He  need  not  be  a 
rated  officer. 

The  performance  of  missile  combat 
crews  must  meet  the  same  high  stand- 
ards that  have  always  distinguished 
SAC  air  crews. 


MEASURING  THE  COMMAND 

How  do  you  measure  combat  capability 
in  a  modern  air  organization? 

In  private  business,  a  firm  either  at- 
tains a  certain  mark  on  Its  profit  curve  or 
it  goes  out  of  business. 

But  In  Strategic  Air  Command,  the 
only  profit  is  combat  capability,  a  thing 
much  harder  to  measure  than  dollars  and 
cents. 


The  yardstick  of  SAC's  fighting  power 
Is  a  mathematical  rating  formula  that 
has  become  as  valuable  a  summary  of  the 
command's  global  operations  as  the  profit 
and  loss  statement  is  to  private  business. 
By  reviewing  a  monthly  management 
control  statement.  Gen.  Thomas  S.  Pow- 
er, SAC'S  commander  In  chief,  gets  an 
up-to-date  composite  picture  of  the  com- 
mand's readiness  to  strike.    He  learns  the 
results   of   practice    bombing    missions, 
training  programs,  and  other  Important 
Items  contributing  to  SAC  combat  capa- 
bility. ^    , 
Each  month  the  management  control 
system  scores  every  unit  in  the  command 
on  performance.    Scores  are  worked  out 
on  the  basis  of  past  performance  and  re- 
ported under  general  headings  such  as 
operations,  personnel,  materiel,  and  spe- 
cial missions. 

A  compilation  of  the  scores  indicates 
SAC'S  status,  whether  the  entire  com- 
mand Is  meeting  desired  standards  and 
actually  making  a  profit.  By  studying 
unit  scores  separately,  top  units  can  be. 
spotted  on  an  overall  basis  or  in  any  de- 
sired category. 

The  rating  system  has  paid  big  divi- 
dends to  SAC,  for  the  report  tells  whether 
a  unit  In  the  command  is  a  good  or  a  bad 
one,  and  why. 

Assume  that  under  the  category,  oper- 
ations, a  heavy  bomb  wing  shows  a  poor 
score  In  simulated  combat  missions..  A 
cross-check  may  show  that  maintenance 
failed  to  keep  the  required  numt)er  of 
aircraft  in  commission.  A  further  check 
may  show  that  some  critical  spare  parts 
have  been  on  order  for  an  unusually  long 
time. 

Here  Is  a  deficiency  which  can  be  cor- 
rected, and  the  action  must  begin  all  the 
way  back  at  the  supply  depot. 

A  shifting  of  score  value  assigned  each 
rated  area  encourages  more  attention  to 
weak  spots.  Should  the  rating  system  in- 
dicate combat  crews  are  slipping  In  navi- 
gation, the  value  assigned  this  category 
could  be  raised.  Increased  efforts  In  that 
area  by  squadron  and  wing  commanders 
would,  therefore,  be  seen  In  subsequent 
reports. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  monthly 
rating  reports,  command  scores  have 
ranged  higher  and  higher.  As  this  hap- 
pens, standards  are  raised. 

The  SAC  rating  system  originated  In 
1949.  The  biggest  problem  was  to  keep 
the  data  simple,  yet  complete. 

To  combat  the  danger  that  the  report 
might  mushroom  Into  just  a  big  admin- 
istrative project,  a  constant  check  Is 
maintained.  Only  needed  Information 
and  pertinent  data  Is  contained. 

The  report  has  one  single  function — 
to  serve  as  another  tool  of  good  manage- 
ment. By  applying  sound  management 
principles  to  the  data  the  report  provides, 
SAC  commanders  at  all  levels  are  able  to 
do  a  Ijetter  job. 


RBS    SIMULATED   BOMB   MISSIONS 

Combat  readiness  of  Strategic  Air 
Command  bomber  crews  must  be  kept 
at  Its  zenith  in  peacetime  In  order  to  ful- 
fill any  future  wartime  mission.  To 
meet  this  requirement  radar  bomb  scor- 
ing—RBS — Is  used  to  test  the  effective- 
ness of  all  combat-ready  crews. 
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Radar  bomb  scoring  began  in  1946 
with  888  bomb  releases  for  the  year 
against  a  site  In  the  San  Diego  area. 
Seventeen  years  later  bomber  crews  com- 
pleted more  than  20.000  simulated  bomb 
drops  monthly. 

During  early  phases  of  bomb  scoring, 
crews  aimed  at  circles  drawn  on  sand  or 
other  surfaces,  then  dropped  sandbags 
or  dummy  bombs  on  these  targets.  To- 
day highly  sophisticated  electronic 
apparatus  scores  the  accuracy  of  the 
SAC  crews.  The  target  can  be  any  object 
within  the  "eyes"  of  scanning  radar 
devices. 

Electronic  equipment  used  to  score  the 
accuracy  of  the  "bomb"  drops  is  main- 
tained by  SAC  RBS  detachments.  Army 
Nike  missile  batteries,  and  the  Navy. 
Besides  having  fixed  RBS  sites.  SAC  Is 
also  using  trains  with  electronic  bomb 
scoring  equipment  aboard,  and  a  new 
semimobile  concept,  consisting  of  eight 
trailer  vans  housing  electronic  equip- 
ment which  move  periodically  to  un- 
familiar target  areas. 

By  using  the  Army  Nike  and  Navy  RBS 
units,  a  twofold  purpose  is  achieved — 
SAC  bomber  crews  are  scored  for  ac- 
curacy and  electronic  technicitms  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  train  against 
detecting  high-  and  low-flying  jet 
bombers  penetrating  U.S.  targets. 

Making  high-  and  low-level  "bomb" 
runs  against  the  RBS  targets  are  SAC 
B-47.  B-52.  and  B-58  jet  bombers. 

Already  recognized  as  a  potent  threat 
from  high  altitudes,  these  jet  bombers 
are  equally  capable  of  penetrating  enemy 
defenses  from  low  altitudes.  This 
capability  greatly  compounds  a  potential 
enemy's  radar  defense  problem. 

When  flying  at  supersonic  speeds — 
mach  2 — against  the  RBS  targets. 
SAC'S  B-58  bombers  fly  between  35.000 
and  50.000  feet.  Subsonic  missions  are 
flown  at  much  lower  altitudes. 

SAC  crews  will  count  on  the  tremen- 
dous speed  of  the  B-58  in  case  of  war  to 
dash  to  any  enemy  target  and  return, 
keeping  to  a  minimum  the  time  the 
bomber  would  be  exposed  to  enemy 
defense. 

While  flying  at  supersonic  speed,  the 
B-58's  will  cause  sonic  booms  which  may 
be  heard  on  the  ground.  Since  the  B- 
58  will  be  flying  at  high  altitude,  any 
sonic  boom  reaching  the  earth's  surface 
will  be  comparatively  weak  in  strength. 

Radar  bomb  scoring  permits  bomber 
crews  to  receive  invaluable  training  in 
the  use  of  radar  bombing  against 
realistic  targets,  day  and  night,  in  all 
kinds  of  weather.  Using  a  combination 
of  radio  and  radar  contact  between  air- 
craft and  RBS  site,  the  effectiveness  of 
combat  crews  is  scored  without  having  to 
drop  a  single  bomb.  Navigator - 
bombardiers  receive  practice  in  recog- 
nizing terrain  and  structural  radar  re- 
turns as  they  appear  on  their  radar 
scopes. 

The  RBS  radars  "lock  on"  the  ap- 
proaching bomber,  tracking  it  automati- 
cally on  a  plotting  board.  Just  before 
the  simulated  release  of  the  bomb,  the 
aircraft  transmits  a  tone  to  the  RBS  site 
by  radio  and  indicates  its  point  of 
simulated  bomb  release  by  stopping  the 
tone.   The  target  and  the  radar  site  have 


been  precisely  plotted  on  the  tracking 
board  prior  to  this  action. 

By  using  figures  on  distance  and  di- 
rection of  the  bomber  from  its  target, 
the  aircraft's  ground  speed,  heading  and 
altitude,  wind  conditions,  bomb-fall 
characteristics  and  other  data,  RBS 
technicians  can  compute  the  accuracy 
of  the  particular  bombing  mission. 

This  computation  allows  RBS  person- 
nel to  determine  exactly  if  the  target  was 
hit.  and  if  not.  by  how  far  and  in  what 
direction  it  was  missed. 

Of  direct  value  to  the  private  citizen  Is 
the  fact  that  SAC  can  train  Its  combat 
crews  in  bombing  techniques  under  real- 
istic wartime  conditions. 

A  SAC-Federal  Aviation  Agency  agree- 
ment assures  a  great  degree  of  safety 
in  the  exercise  of  low-level  flying,  since 
civilian  aircraft  are  informed  which 
planned  routes  are  in  use  by  SAC  bomb- 
ers. During  bad  weather,  no  cWlllan  air- 
craft are  cleared  along  or  through  the 
routes  while  they  are  being  used  by  the 
bombers. 

LOW-LEVXL  RADAR  BOMB  SCORING  BOMBING 

MISSIONS 

Strategic  Air  Command  B-47,  B-52, 
and  B-58  jet  bombers  are  now  practicing 
low-level  bombing  techniques  which  will 
provide  greater  versatility  should  these 
bombers  ever  be  called  upon  for  combat 
missions. 

Already  recognized  as  a  potent  threat 
from  high  altitudes,  SAC's  jet  bombers 
are  equally  capable  of  penetrating 
enemy  defenses  from  low  altitudes.  This 
capability  greatly  compounds  a  poten- 
tial enemy's  radar  defense  problem. 

Scoring  bomb  missions  with  radar  per- 
mits crews  to  receive  realistic  training 
In  the  use  of  radar  bombing  against  all 
types  of  targets.  Navigator-bombard- 
iers receive  practice  in  recognizing  fac- 
tories, rail  centers,  and  other  structures, 
used  as  reference  points,  as  they  appear 
on  their  radar  scopes. 

A  SAC-Federal  Aviation  Agency 
agreement  assures  a  great  degree  of 
safety  in  the  exercise  of  low-level  tactics, 
since  civilian  aircraft  are  Informed  which 
planned  routes  are  in  use  by  SAC  bomb- 
ers. During  bad  weather,  no  civilian 
aircraft  are  cleared  along  or  through 
the  routes  while  they  are  being  used  by 
the  bombers. 

While  flying  low-level  missions  the 
SAC  aircraft  fly  at  subsonic  speeds  at 
altitudes  at  least  1.000  feet  above  the 
highest  point  along  the  route. 

Since  the  aircraft  travels  at  less  than 
half  the  speed  of  sound  while  on  low- 
level  flights,  residents  of  towns  along 
the  routes  will  not  hear  any  sonic  booms. 
No  bombs  are  carried  by  SAC  bombers 
while  on  these  training  missions. 

SAC  IN   THK  CUBAN   CRISIS 

SAC'S  ability  to  respond  during  periods 
of  extreme  tension  was  demonstrated  to 
the  world  during  the  Cuban  crisis  In 
1962. 

Early  in  the  crisis,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  directed  SAC  to  begin  reconnais- 
sance photography  of  the  island  and  on 
October  14-15  the  command's  high  al- 
titude reconnaissance  aircraft  obtained 
the  first  hard  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
offensive  weapons  in  Cuba. 


On  the  weekend  before  the  Presiden- 
tial quarantine  announcement,  SAC  be- 
gan dispersing  aircraft,  moving  a  numl 
ber  of  its  Florida -based  B-52  bombers 
and  KC-135  tankers  to  other  U.S.  bases 
to  make  room  for  the  tactical  aircraft 
buildup  there. 

By  October  22  when  the  President  an- 
nounced  the  quarantine,  SAC  had  can- 
celed all  leaves,  temporary  duty,  and 
training  activities  and  personnel  were 
called  back  to  their  home  bases.  At 
many  B-47  bases,  the  SAC  medium 
bomber  force  dispersed  to  preselected 
military  and  civilian  airfields  all  over  the 
United  States,  increasing  its  survivability 
and  shortening  its  reaction  time  by  plac- 
ing fewer  aircraft  at  each  operating  lo- 
cation. 

On  October  25.  the  commander 
in  chief.  Atlantic — Cinclant — requested 
SAC'S  help  in  locating  Soviet  surface 
shipping,  and  SAC  B-47  reconnaissance 
and  KC-97  tankers  began  combing  an 
825.000  square  mile  rectangle  north  of 
Cuba  between  Bermuda  and  the  Azores. 
Hundreds  of  visual  and  radar  sightings 
were  made  from  high  altitudes  to  as  low 
as  300  feet  on  these  missions.  Initial 
contact  with  the  Soviet  ships  had  been 
made  within  hours  by  B-52  aircraft  fly- 
ing airborne  alert  missions. 

Using  film  exposed  by  SAC  crews,  in- 
telligence specialists  processed  and  de- 
livered thousands  of  feet  of  film  to  na- 
tional agencies  during  the  crisis,  normal- 
ly within  24  to  48  hours  of  the  receipt 
of  the  reconnaissance  orders. 

The  most  significant  of  all  the  manned 
weapKjn  system  activities,  however,  was 
this:  The  Strategic  Air  Conunand 
launched  the  first  airborne  alert  in  the 
history  of  alrpower.  as  a  number  of  B-52s 
took  to  the  air  on  24-hour  missions  de- 
signed to  keep  them  within  reach  of  po- 
tential targets  at  all  times. 

This  airborne  alert  guaranteed  the 
survival  of  a  large  part  of  SAC's  strike 
aircraft  from  any  attack,  including  one 
without  warning.  From  its  beginning 
October  22  to  its  end  November  21,  when 
routine  airborne  alert  training  was  re- 
sumed. SAC  bombers  and  tankers  flew 
more  than  2.000  sorties  calling  for  nearly 
50.000  hours  of  continuous  flight.  Under 
constant  positive  control,  airborne  alert 
aircraft  flew  more  than  20  million  miles 
and  transferred  some  70  million  gallons 
of  fuel  during  more  than  4.000  aerial 
refuellngs. 

Also  facing  the  Soviet  Union  during 
this  period  was  SAC's  growing  ICBM 
force  of  nearly  200  operational  missiles, 
all  capable  of  reaching  Soviet  targets. 
When  SAC  forces  were  placed  on  in- 
creased alert,  its  combat-ready  missiles 
were  immediately  brought  to  100  per- 
cent alert.  Widely  dispersed,  they  were 
prepared  to  absorb  a  flrst  strike  and  re- 
taliate under  Presidential  order. 

Commenting  later  on  SAC's  role  In  the 
Cuban  crisis.  President  Kennedy,  speak- 
ing from  the  ramp  at  SAC  headquarters 
at  Offutt  AFB,  Nebr..  praised  the  com- 
mands  record  during  this  period  and 
said  it  was  his  strong  belief: 

That  peace  and  security  can  be  main- 
tained directly  with  the  will  and  courage  of 
the   people   of   the   United   S totes  and  the 
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._,_„  right  arm  which  is  the  Strategic  Air 
Ilree  We're  Indebted  to  you  all  In  the 
out  now.  and  our  security  depends  on  you 
^tbe  future. 

On  August  20  and  21  outstanding  lead- 
ers of  the  city  of  Chicago  and  Its  en- 
virons visited  SAC.  here  and  were  orient- 
ed on  the  Command's  activities.  Later  on 
January  14  and  15,  1964,  another  group 
of  business  executives  and  civic  leaders 
were  briefed  and  toured  SAC  headquar- 
ters facilities  and  the  underground  post 
command — witnessing  a  demonstration 
of  SAC'S  famed  "red  telephone"  and 
other  communication  systems. 

The  list  of  Chicagoans  who  attended 
the  respective  periods  were  as  follows: 

CHICAGO  CDV'S  AUGUST  20-21,  1962 

Bailey,  Steven,  president.  Plumbers  Chi- 
cago Journeymen  Local  Union  130.  1340  West 
Washington.  Chicago,  111. 

Belsel,  E.  E..  president.  Pepsi-Cola  General 
Bottlers,  Inc.,  1745  North  Kolmar,  Chicago, 

Andelman,  Semuel.  Dr.,  director  of  health, 
M  West  Hubbard  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

Carveth.  Chauncy  E.,  executive  director, 
Illinois  State  Civil  Defense,  57th  and  South 
Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  111. 

Gates,  Rev.  Robert  P..  minister.  First  Pres- 
byterian Church.  1101  Hamilton  Boulevard. 
Peoria.  111. 

Halloran.  John  D..  assistant  to  president. 
Dynamics  Corp.  of  America.  25  West  43d 
Street.  New  York.  NY. 

Haussler.  Dr.  A.  G..  vice  president.  Bradley 
Unlveralty,   1502  West  Bradley,  Peoria,  111. 

Bollard.  J.  Paul,  brigadier  general,  U.S. 
Army,  retired.  3720  North  Lake  Shore  Drive. 
Chicago.  111. 

Kelly.  Edward,  president.  Waterloo  Regis- 
ter Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Kelly,  Very  Rev.  Msgr.  John  M.  editor,  the 
New  World,    109    North    Dearborn.    Chicago, 

ni. 

Kindred.  Keith,  managing  partner,  Barcus 
Kindred  Co..  231  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chi- 
cago. 111. 

Klrby,  Joseph,  major,  11034  South  Artesian 
Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

Mitchell.  Jim.  vice  president  for  aviation. 
Stewart  Smith.  Inc..  141  West  Jackson  Bou- 
levard. Chicago.  111. 

Murry,  McGarry.  Air  Force  Academy  liaison 
oOcer,  1434  West  Montrose,  Chicago,  111. 

Slgmund,  Arthur,  vice  president,  Kraft 
l^)od  Co..  500  North  Peshtlgo.  Chicago,  111. 

Sims,  William  W.,  resident  manager,  Wals- 
ton  &  Co.,  Inc.,  201  South  La  Salle.  Chicago. 

n:. 

Sweeney,  Joseph  J..  Cook  County  com- 
mander, American  Legion,  343  South  Dear- 
born Street,  Chicago.  111. 

Tamaraz,  Lincoln,  State  commander 
AMVETS,  2818  West  Farragut,   Chicago.   111. 

Tyson,  John  M  ,  vice  president.  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstlne  &  Osborn.  919  North  Mich- 
igan, Chicago,  111. 

Valentine,  Paul  H.,  assistant  manager, 
Conrad  Hilton  Hotel,  720  South  Michigan 
Boulevard,  Chicago.  111. 

Vogel,  Carl  E.,  National  Bureau  of  Prop- 
erty Administration,  1824  Prudential  Plaza, 
Chicago.  111. 

Whitney,  Lafeton.  Brig.  Gen.,  director. 
Welboldt  Foundation.  38  South  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago.  111. 

Woerthweln.  A.  T..  chairman  of  the  board. 
Bell  k  Gossett.  8200  North  Austin,  Morton 
Grove.  111. 

Worthy,  James,  partner.  Mid-West  Dlvl- 
ilon.  Cresak.  McCormlck  &  Paget.  100  West 
Monroe  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

Wygert.  E.  E..  vice  president.  Pepsi-Cola 
General  Bottlers.  Inc..  1745  North  Kolmar, 
Chicago,  111. 
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Halllgan,  Robert  P.,  president,  the  Halll- 
crafters  Co..  4401  West  Fifth  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Lewis,  Hugh,  vice  president,  U.S.  Steel,  900 
Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago.  111. 

CHICAGO    CVD'S.    JANUARY     14-15,    1064 

Benslnger,  B.  E.,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Brunswick  Corp.,  623  South  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

Bunting,  Glenn,  vice  president.  Central 
Farmers  Fertilizer  Co.,  205  West  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

Coulter,  Thomas  H..  chief  executive  ofBcer, 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  &  In- 
dustry. 30  West  Monroe  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

Keck,  George,  president,  United  Air  Lines, 
Inc.,  OUare  International  Airport,  Post  Office 
Box  8800,  Chicago,  HI. 

Lorch,  John  T.,  partner,  Mayer,  Frledllch, 
Spies,  Tlerney,  Brown  &  Piatt.  231  South 
La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Mayer,  Frank  D.,  partner,  Mayer,  Frled- 
llch, Spies,  Tlerney,  Brown  &  Piatt,  231 
South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Mayer,  Oscar  G.,  Sr.,  chairman,  Oscar 
Mayer  &  Co..  Inc..  1241  Sedgwlch  Street.  Chi- 
cago. 111. 

Nachman.  Norman  H..  president,  Chicago 
Bar  Association.  38  South  Dearborn  Street. 
Chicago.  111. 

Swarthchlld.  William  O..  Jr..  Swarthchlld  & 
Co.,  22  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Wilson,  Theodore  M.,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, Percy  Wilson  Mortgage  &  Finance  Corp., 
134  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

Gray,  John  D.,  president.  Hart,  Schaffner 
&  Marx,  36  South  Franklin  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 

Chapman,  Theron  T.,  president.  Scott. 
Foresman  &  Co..  433  East  Erie  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 

Kramer,  Ferd,  president.  Draper  and  Kra- 
mer Inc..  30  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 

DeMent,  George,  chairman,  Chicago  Tran- 
sit Authority,  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Stephan,  Edmund  A.,  general  counsel, 
Brunswick  Corp.,  523  South  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

Montgomery.  K.  P..  partner,  Wilson  &  Mcll- 
valne,  120  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Templeton,  James,  flight  operations  man- 
ager. United  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  O'Hare  Inter- 
national Airport.  Post  Office  Box  8756,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Young,  Horace  A.,  president,  Illinois  State 
Bar  Association,  Suite  1525,  135  South  La 
Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Hunt.  Robert  E..  senior  vice  president  of 
banking  department,  the  Northern  Trust 
Co..  50  South  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

Cummlngs,  Tilden.  president,  Continental 
Illinois  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Chi- 
cago, 231  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 
Blumenscheln,  C.  M.,  senior  vice  president 
and  controller.  Container  Corp.  of  America, 
38  South  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

Barr,  John  A..  Chairman,  Montgomery, 
Ward  &  Co.,  619  West  Chicago  Avenue.  Chi- 
cago. 111. 

Haas,  Albert  F..  president.  Sandoval  Zinc 
Co.,  3649  South  Albany,  Chicago,  111. 

Haas,    Howard    G.,    vice    president.    Sealy. 
Inc.,    666    Lake    Shore    Drive,    Chicago,    111. 
Moore,  C.  W.,  president,  Chicago  Helicopter 
Airways,  5240  West  63d  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Qulndry.  Frank  E.,  231  South  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Tleken,  Theodore,  Secretary,  Babson,  Inc., 
2845  West  19th  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

Foreman,  Harold  E.,  Jr.,  president.  Willow 
Service  Co.,  79  West  Monroe  Street.  Chicago, 
111. 

Klley,  Roger  J.,  (Honorable)  Judge,  U.8. 
Court  of  Appeals,  1212  Lake  Shore  Drive, 
Chicago,  111. 

Mannlon,  John  F.,  senior  vice  president, 
Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.  of  Chicago.  231  South  La  Salle  Street. 
Chicago,  m. 


rv.    VANDENBERO   AIK    FORCE    BASE,    CALIT. 

On  February  14,  1964,  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  visited  Van- 
denberg  Air  Force  Base  for  orientation. 
Major  Tyler — CSP — as  project  officer. 

Arrival  at  base  operations  from  Oflfutt 
AFB,  via  VC-137.  1340.  We  were  met  by 
Maj.  Gen.  S.  W.  Wells,  commander.  1st 
Strategic  Aerospace  Division,  and  Col. 
Preston  C.  Newton,  commander.  6595th 
Aerospace  Test  Wing. 

We  traveled  to  Command  Briefing  Fa- 
cility—building 9003—1340-1350. 

Welcome  by  Major  General  Wells  and 
orientation  briefiing  by  Major  Tyler, 
1350-1420. 

Briefing  by  Colonel  Newton,  command- 
er. 6595th  ATW.  1420-1430. 

Tour  of  selected  technical  facilities,  es- 
corted by  Col.  George  E.  Howard,  chief 
of  staff,  1st  STRATAD,  1430-1615. 

Travel  to  and  tour  of  75-1  launch  com- 
plex, 1430-1500. 

Travel  to  and  tour  of  Atlas  576-D 
launch  complex,  1500-1540. 

Travel  to  and  tour  of  Minuteman 
HLCC  No.  1  and  one  launch  facility. 
1540-1600. 

Travel  to  base  operations.  1600-1615. 

Depart.  1615. 

B«8SILE    COMBAT   CREWMEN 

The  same  high  standards  which  have 
distinguished  Strategic  Air  Command 
aircrews  are  maintained  by  SAC  missile 
crews  on  the  ground.  SAC  missile  crews 
are  comprised  of  highly  Intelligent  and 
broadly  educated  Air  Force  persormel 
who  have  demonstrated  stability  and 
maturity  prior  to  selection  for  missile 
training.  Missile  combat  crew  com- 
manders are  selected  from  the  ranks  of 
senior  captains  and  higher  ranks,  and 
are  chosen  for  their  proven  abilities  and 
technical  backgroimd.  Missile  combat 
crewmen  are  a  highly  dedicated,  select 
group  of  professional  airmen  and  oflBcers. 

POSITIVE    CONTROL 

Could  a  war  be  started  accidentally? 
The  odds  against  It  happening  are  so 
astronomical  that  It  Is  hardly  within  the 
realm  of  possibility. 

The  possibilities  of  a  ballistic  missile 
starting  a  war  are  precluded  by  the  same 
positive  measures  that  would  prevent  a 
SAC  bomber  from  starting  an  accidental 
war. 

Orders  to  launch  a  missile  are  received 
by  the  missile  combat  crew  commander 
from  SAC  Headquarters.  Launch  or- 
ders in  a  war  situation  originate  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  are 
transmitted  to  Headquarters  SAC  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

At  the  receipt  of  any  launch  order,  a 
series  of  positive  control  measures  are 
undertaken  to  authenticate  and  verify 
the  original  instructions. 

All  ICBM  launches  In  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  are  carried  out  under  the 
system  of  positive  control  to  insure  that 
launch  orders  are  confirmed  before  a 
countdown  Is  started.  When  a  launch 
order  Is  received  in  the  blockhouse,  the 
missile  combat  crew  commander  deter- 
mines Its  authenticity  by  comparing  the 
coded  portions  of  the  order  with  a  code 
which  he  has  In  his  possession  at  all 
times  during  his  period  of  duty  In  the 
blockhouse. 
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Only  after  this  positive  authentication 
of  the  launch  order  has  been  completed 
does  the  missile  combat  crew  com- 
mander start  the  countdown. 

The  fact  that  launch  procedures  re- 
quire team  effort  on  the  part  of  several 
crew  members  insures  that  no  individual 
can  fire  a  missile  inadvertently  or  irre- 
sponsibly. 

THE   1ST  STRATEGIC  AIKOSPACE  DIVISION  MIS8IOM 
StTMMART 

In  contributing  to  the  development  of 
the  intercontinental  ballistic  missile  ele- 
ment of  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  the 
1st  Strategic  Aerospace  Division:  Con- 
ducts and  controls  ICBM  test  and  evalua- 
tion accomplished  at  Vandenberg  AFB; 
provides  a  realistic  operational  environ- 
ment in  support  of  SAC  ICBM  system 
reliability  launches:  provides  technical 
assistance  and  data  processing  service 
for  the  SAC  missile  reliability  system; 
identifies  and  develops  opsrational  readi- 
ness training  concepts,  requirements,  and 
plans  for  all  SAC  ICBM  weapon  systems: 
maintains  an  operational  ICBM  combat 
capability;  and  supports  all  SAC  and 
tenant  units  located  at  Vandenberg  AFB. 

EXPANDING     ICBM     ALERT     FORCZ 

By  far  the  greatest  share  of  effort 
since  September  1959  has  been  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Nation's  operational  de- 
terrent force.  Three  missile  squadrons 
carry  out  the  operational  testing  and 
training  aspects  of  the  1st  Strategic 
Aerospace  Division  mission.  These  are 
the  576th  Strategic  Missile  Squadron- 
Atlas.  395th  Missile  Squadron— Titan, 
and  the  394th  Missile  Squadron — Min- 
uteman. 

The  576th  Strategic  Missile  Squadron- 
Atlas:  Conducts  missile  systems  test  and 
evaluation  and  provides  technical  facili- 
ties from  which  missile  combat  crews 
from  other  SAC  bases  conduct  live  sys- 
tem reliability  launches.  The  squadron 
and  facilities  have  an  emergency  war 
order — EWO — launch  capability  which 
takes  precedence  during  time  of  emer- 
gency. 

The  395th  Missile  Squadron— Titan; 
Conducts  missile  systems  test  and  eval- 
uation and  provides  technical  facilities 
from  which  missile  combat  crews  from 
other  SAC  bases  conduct  live  system 
reliability  launches.  In  addition,  their 
facilities  have  an  emergency  war  order — 
EWO — launch  capability  which  takes 
precedence  during  time  of  emergency 

The  394th  Missile  Squadron — Minute- 
man:  Conducts  missile  systems  test  and 
evaluation  and  provides  technical  fa- 
cilities for  missile  combat  crews  from 
other  SAC  bases  which  conduct  live  fir- 
ings in  support  of  the  system  reliability 
launch  programs.  These  facilities  have 
an  emergency  war  order — EWO — launch 
capability  which  takes  precedence  dur- 
ing time  of  emergency. 

SAC'S  initial  operational  ICBM  capa- 
bility came  into  being  at  Vandenberg  on 
September  9.  1959.  when  a  crew  of  the 
576th  SMS  sent  its  first  Atlas  missile 
streaking  4,000  miles  down  the  Pacific 
Missile  Range. 

Vandenberg's  first  ICBM  launch  com- 
plexes were  designed  to  achieve  an  op- 
erational status  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  and  as  such  were  above  ground — 
soft — and    vulnerable.      New    emplace- 


ments have  since  entered  the  program 
and  serve  the  double  purpose  of  provid- 
ing an  oF>erational  capability  and  a 
realistic  environment  for  operational 
reliability  testing  of  SACs  total  ICBM 
force.  These  new.  fixed  facilities  are 
below  ground — hardened — and  dispersed 
over  a  vast  area. 

All  the  hard  facts  to  be  learned  about 
actual  combat  performance  of  SACs 
ICBM's  under  operational  conditions  are 
provided  by  Vandenberg  launches.  The 
base  also  refines  operational  concepts 
and  procedures  to  insure  best  results 
from  the  use  of  these  weapons.  By 
meshing  the  operational  testing  cycle  for 
ICBMs  with  its  missile  combat  crew 
training  program.  Vandenberg  serves  as 
a  ballistic  missile  proving  ground. 

A  certain  amount  of  daily  readiness 
must  be  sacrificed  to  serve  other  re- 
quirements of  the  assigned  mission. 
The  knowledge  and  experience  gained 
here  serves  to  increase  SACs  capability 
across  the  entire  ICBM  force.  When 
this  initial  training  load  is  completed, 
the  readiness  of  the  Vandenberg  facili- 
ties will  equal  that  of  SACs  other  opera- 
tional ICBM  forces  and  will  include  the 
launch  emplacements  for  Atlas.  Titan, 
and  Minuteman.  A  portion  of  the  force 
will  remain  operational  at  all  times. 

POSITIVE    CONTROL 

ICBM  launches  by  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  are  carried  out  under  a  system 
of  positive  control  to  insure  that  launch 
orders  are  confirmed  before  countdowns 
are  started.  When  a  launch  order  is  re- 
ceived, the  missile  combat  crew  com- 
mander determines  its  authenticity  by 
comparing  the  coded  portion  of  the  order 
with  a  code  which  he  has  in  his  posses- 
sion at  all  times.  After  this  pxwitive 
authentication  of  the  launch  order  has 
been  completed,  the  countdown  begins. 
Since  a  launch  requires  a  team  effort  on 
the  part  of  several  combat  crew  members, 
no  individual  can  launch  a  missile  acci- 
dentally or  irresponsibly. 

VERSATILE    AEROSPACE    CENTER 

Today,  Vandenberg's  varied  ballistic 
missile  and  space  program  finds  base 
personnel  working  with  all  of  the  Air 
Force  ICBM  and  satellite  systems  pres- 
ently in  the  inventory.  Vandenberg  em- 
placements include  operationally  con- 
figured Atlas  D.  E.  and  F  series:  Titan  I 
and  II:  and  Minuteman  launch  facilities. 

To  help  further  the  development  of  ad- 
vanced space  systems,  Vandenberg  sup- 
ports the  launching  of  Air  Force  polar 
orbiting  satellites  from  the  base  and 
nearby  Point  Arguello.  This  program  is 
providing  answers  to  the  problems  of 
space  navigation,  reentry,  and  recovery. 

The  missiles  launched  from  Vanden- 
berg have  enlarged  the  Nation's  aero- 
space power  for  peace.  Through  ad- 
vancing these  programs.  Vandenberg  has 
steadily  advanced  the  Nations  aero- 
space power,  and  has  taken  its  place  as 
the  aerospace  center  of  the  free  world. 

THE    SAC    MISSILE-BOMBER    FORCE    (MIXEO-PORCX 
CONCEPT  1 

A  combination  of  the  strengths  smd 
capabilities  of  both  bombers  and  missiles 
provides  a  far  stronger  and  more  fiexible 
strike  force  than  combat  units  composed 
of  either  system  alone.     Strategic  Air 
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Command  is  already  well  along  in  in. 
tegrating  its  missile  force  with  its  bomb- 
er force.    As  they  achieve  combat  ready 
status,  missile  units  are  assigned  under 
the  operational  control  of  numbered  Air 
Forces  to  correlate  missile-bomber  op- 
erations under  the  mixed-force  concept. 
The  ICBM  has  rapidly  progressed  from 
research  and  development  to  operational 
systems    which    possess    the    necessary 
fast-reaction  time,  accuracy,  reliability, 
and  fiexibility  demanded  of  a  strategic 
deterrent  force.     A  growing  number  of 
missile  units  are  on  strategic  alert  with- 
in SAC.  complementing  the  far-ranging 
bomber-tanker   force.      Combat  missile 
units  are  integrated  into  SACs  emer- 
gency  war   order   and   are   capable  of 
launching  within  the  warning  time  pro- 
vided   by    the    ballistic    missile    early 
warning  system— BMEWS.     SACs  ad- 
vanced  model  ICBM  systems — such  as 
Tital  II  and  Minuteman — are  protected 
in  hard  launch  emplacements  which  pro- 
vide a  high  degree  of  Invulnerability  to 
enemy  attack   insuring   this  country  a 
creditable  retaliatory  strike  capability. 

SAC  MISSILE  FORCE  :   SAC  MISSILE  FACILmn 

Six  types  of  missiles,  ranging  In  size 
from  the  110-foot  Titan  intercontinental 
ballastic  missile — ICBM — to  the  less  than 
15-foot  Quail  decoy  missile,  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  Strategic  Air  Command  state- 
side bases. 

The  576th  Strategic  Missile  Squadron 
at  Vandenberg  AFB.  Calif.,  was  the  first 
Atlas  squadron  with  operational  capa- 
bilities. The  initial  firing  of  an  Atlas 
missile  by  a  combat-trained  SAC  crew 
took  place  on  September  9,  1959.  at  Van- 
denberg. 

Atlas  facilities  at  Schilling,  Walker, 
Altus.  D>'ess,  Plattsburgh.  and  Lincoln 
Air  Force  Bases  are  silo-lift,  underground 
sites.  All  Titan  and  fixed  Minuteman 
missiles  are  stored  in  silos. 

Missile  sites  are  located  near  the  fol- 
lowing bases.  The  SAC  numbered  Air 
Force  having  operational  control  of  the 
units  is  noted  after  the  State. 

Atlas  ICBM— SM-65— General  Dynam- 
ics Astronautics:  Altus  AFB,  Altus.  Okla., 
2d  Air  Force;  Dyess  AFB.  Abilene.  Tex.. 
15th  Air  Force:  Fairchild  AFB.  Spokane, 
Wash  .  15th  Air  Force;  Forbes  AFB,  To- 
peka,  Kans  .  2d  Air  Force;  Francis  E. 
Warren  AFB.  Cheyeruie,  Wyo.,  15th  Air 
Force;  Lincoln  AFB.  Lincoln.  Nebr.,  2d 
Air  Force:  Offutt  AFB.  Omaha,  Nebr, 
2d  Air  Force;  Plattsburgh  AFB,  Platts- 
burgh. N.Y.,  8th  Air  Force;  Schilling 
AFB.  Salina,  Kans..  15th  Air  Force;  Van- 
denberg AFB,  Calif..  1st  Strategic  Aero- 
space Division;  Walker  AFB.  Roswell 
N.  Mex..  15th  Air  Force. 

THE    ATLAS   F 

Three  versions  of  the  Atlas.  America's 
first  intercontinental  ballistic  missile. 
have  been  used  since  the  weapon  became 
operational  in  September  1959.  The  pi- 
oneer D  model  is  held  on  alert  In  above- 
ground  launch  buildings  grouped  around 
radio  guidance  facilities.  To  reduce  vul- 
nerability to  enemy  attack,  the  E  and  F 
models  were  designed  to  operate  from 
widely  dispersed  launch  facilities  Each 
of  these  self-contained  units  Is  con- 
structed below  ground  level  to  resist 
bomb  blast.    The  Atlas  E  alert  force's 
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igunchers  are  Inside  shallow  excavations. 
The  Atlas  F  force  will  be  still  less  vul- 
nerable because  Its  missiles  will  be  kept 
on  alert  deep  Inside  massive  concrete 
sUos  and  raised  to  ground  level  only  for 
flring.  The  Atlas  F  also  will  be  able  to 
retaliate  more  swiftly  to  enemy  attack 
Ijecause  it  can  be  held  on  alert  with  fuel 
aboard.  These  powerful  weapons  are 
produced  by  the  General  Dynamics  Corp. 
Three  Atlas  F  launch  facilities  are  now 
undergoing  final  checkout  at  Vanden- 
berg AFB.  One,  an  operational  systems 
test  facility.  wUl  Initially  be  used  by 
the  Air  Force  Systems  Command  for  a 
comprehensive  test  program.  The  other 
two  will  be  used  by  the  576th  Missile 
Squadron  to  train  crews  for  Atlas  F 
gquadrons  becoming  combat -ready  at 
other  bases.  The  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand will  soon  have  a  powerful  force  of 
Atlas  F  missiles  on  alert  to  protect  the 
free  world  from  aggressors. 

ATLAS   FACT    SHEET 

Weapon  category:  U.S.  Air  Force  In- 
tercontinental ballistic  missile — ICBM. 

Description:  Atlas  Is  a  l'/2 -stage 
ICBM.  Height  Is  821/2  feet  with  reentry 
vehicle:  body  diameter.  10  feet.  Launch- 
ing weight  when  fueled  is  more  than 
250,000  pounds.  Dry  weight,  15.000 
pounds. 

Range :  Over  6.000  miles. 

Propulsion:  The  Atlas  Is  powered  by 
two  large  booster  engines  and  one  large 
sustalner  engine.  Finite  guidance  sup- 
plied by  two  small  vernier  rockets.  Fuel 
is  liquid  oxygen  and  RP-1.  a  kerosene 
fuel. 

Thrust:  Early  D  series  have  thrust  of 
360,000  pounds  at  liftoff.  The  later  E 
and  F  series  have  thrust  of  390.000 
pounds  at  liftoff. 

Performance:  All  five  engines  are  Ig- 
nited prior  to  launching.  Within  a  few 
minutes,  the  missile  Is  lifted  well  Into 
Its  trajectory  and  the  booster  engines 
are  jettisoned.  The  missile  is  then  ac- 
celerated by  the  sustalner  engine  until  a 
velocity  of  over  15.000  miles  per  hour  has 
been  reached.  The  sustalner  engine  Is 
then  shut  off.  The  small  vernier  en- 
gines are  then  used  to  trim  the  missile  In 
flight.  The  reentry  vehicle  separates 
from  the  rocket's  structure  after  the 
vemlers  are  shut  down  and  then  follows 
a  true  ballistic  course. 

Guidance:  D  series — radio  Inertlal. 
E  and  F  series — all  inertlal.  All  inertlal 
guidance  Is  carried  within  the  missile 
rather  than  being  dependent  on  ground 
guidance  stations. 

Launch  configurations :  D  series — hori- 
zontal, soft;  E  series — horizontal,  hard; 
P  series — hardened,  vertically  storied  in 
silo  174  feet  deep.  52  feet  in  diameter. 
Elevated  to  surface  for  launch. 

Manufactured  by:  General  Dynamics/ 
Astronautics,  San  Diego.  Calif. 

Miscellaneous  information:  The  Atlas 
D  was  the  first  operational  ICBM.  On 
September  9,  1959,  the  Air  Force 
launched  the  first  operational  Atlsis  D 
from  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base.  Calif. 
Since  that  time,  more  than  120  D,  E,  and 
P  series  missiles  have  been  Integrated 
into  SACs  mixed  bomber  and  missile 
force.  All  are  able  to  respond  within 
the  warning  time  provided  by  the  Ballis- 
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tic    Missile    Early    Warning    System — 
BMEWS. 

TITAN  I  FACT  SHEET 

Weapon  category:  U.S.  Air  Force  In- 
tercontinental ballistic  missile  (ICBM). 

Description:  Two-stage  ICBM.  98  feet 
in  height.  First  stage  57  feet  long,  10 
feet  In  diameter.  Second  stage  8  feet  in 
diameter.  41  feet  long.  Including  reentry 
vehicle.  Total  weight  at  launch  is  220,- 
000  pounds. 

Range:  Greater  than  6.300  miles. 

Propulsion:  Titan  I  Is  powered  by  en- 
gines usln?  RP-1.  a  kerosene-type  fuel, 
and  liquid  oxygen — lox.  Thrust  gen- 
erated by  the  first  stage  engines  Is  300.- 
000  pounds.  The  second  stage  engine,  at 
altitude,  delivers  80,000  pounds  thrust. 

Performance:  Titan  I  accelerates  at  a 
speed  of  5.300  miles  per  hour  In  a  little 
over  100  seconds  following  liftoff.  At 
that  time,  stage  separation  occurs,  and 
the  second  stage  engine  Ignites  and  con- 
tinues to  boost  speed  to  maximum  17,750 
m.p.h.  At  predetermined  point,  the  sec- 
ond stage  engine  shuts  down.  Vernier 
rockets  then  provide  final  velocity  and 
trajectory  correction.  The  reentry  ve- 
hicle, or  nose  cone,  separates  and  con- 
tinues In  a  free  falling  path  to  the 
target.  The  highest  point  In  arc  of  the 
trajectory  Is  approximately  500  miles — 
nearly  2.600.000  feet  above  the  earth. 

Guidance:  Radlo-lnertlal. 

Basing:  Two  squadrons  at  Lowry  Air 
Force  Base,  Colo.  One  squadron  at  Beale 
Air  Force  Base,  Calif.;  Larson  Air  Force 
Base,  Wash.;  Mountain  Home  Air  Force 
Base,  Idaho;  and  Ellsworth  Air  Force 
Base,  S.  Dak. 

Laimch  complex  information:  Three 
missile  silos,  each  with  an  accompanying 
propellant  terminal  and  equipment  ter- 
minal, guidance  antenna  silo,  power  pro- 
duction plant  and  launch  control  cen- 
ter. All  facilities  are  located  below 
ground  level  and  are  Interconnected  with 
tunnels  allowing  personnel  access  be- 
tween the  various  areas. 

Manufactured  by:  Martin  Co.,  Denver, 
Colo. 

TTTAN    n   FACT    SHEET 

Weapon  category:  U.S.  Air  Force  In- 
tercontinental ballistic  missile — ICBM. 

Description:  An  outgrowth  of  Titan  I, 
using  basic  two-stage  design.  The  most 
powerful  U.S.  Air  Force  ICBM.  The  first 
stage  is  71  feet  long;  second  stage,  20 
feet;  reentry  vehicle  14  feet  long.  Both 
first  and  second  stage  measure  10  feet 
In  diameter.  Total  fueled  weight  at  hft- 
off  Is  approximately  330.000  povmds. 
Titan  II  Incorporates  the  following  ad- 
vances over  Titan  I:  Greater  payload 
capabUity;  greater  range;  storage  pro- 
p>eUants;  In-silo  storage  and  launch;  in- 
creased ability  to  survive  attack ;  Inertlal 
guidance  carried  within  the  missile,  elim- 
inating the  need  for  vulnerable  ground 
guidance  facilities;  reduced  reaction 
time ;  capability  to  launch  In  salvo. 

Range:  In  excess  of  6.000  miles. 

Propulsion :  Titan  n  Is  the  only  ICBM 
using  storable,  liquid  propellants.  These 
propellants  are  hypergoUc,  In  that  they 
bum  on  contact  with  each  other,  giving 
more  even  and  complete  Ignition.  First 
sta^e  thrust  Is  approximately  430,000 
pounds.  Second  stage  thrust,  at  altitude, 
is  approximately  100,000  pounds. 


Performance:  After  launch  from  its 
silo.  Titan  n  rises  vertically  for  several 
seconds.  During  this  time  It  rolls  on 
Its  axis  to  align  Itself  with  the  target. 
The  missile  then  climbs  in  a  curving 
trajectory.  When  the  first  stage  engines 
shut  down,  after  approximately  150  sec- 
onds of  filght,  the  second  stage  Ignites 
and  separates  from  the  missile  carrying 
the  reentry  vehicle  toward  its  assigned 
target  at  speeds  In  excess  of  15,000  miles 
per  hour.  After  shutdown  of  the  second 
stage  engine,  two  vernier  rockets  make 
final  course  and  velocity  corrections. 
Following  separation,  the  reentry  vehicle 
follows  a  true  ballistic  arc. 

Basing:  The  operational  base  for 
Titan  U  Is  a  hardened  silo  Installation. 
There  are  nine  silos  and  control  centers 
In  each  equadron.  Titan  U  is  to  be  de- 
ployed at  McConnell  AFB,  Kans.;  Davis- 
Monthan  AFB,  Ariz.;  and  Little  Rock 
AFB.  Ark. 

Silo  Information:  The  silo  is  155  feet 
deep,  55  feet  In  diameter  and  has  walls 
4  to  8  feet  thick.  Two  exhaust  ducts 
for  the  fiame  exhausting  system  also 
run  the  length  of  the  silo,  and  provide 
an  escape  for  the  hot  exhaust  gases  dur- 
ing a  launch.  These  project  from  the 
sides  of  the  silo  In  a  W  pattern. 

MINUTEMAN  FACT  SHEET 

Weapon  category :  U.S.  Air  Force  Inter- 
continental ballistic  missile. 

Description:  Three  stage,  solid  fuel 
ICBM,  55  feet  long  plus  reentry  vehicle, 
dVz  feet  in  diameter.  The  missile  Is 
stored  In  an  80-foot-deep  steel-lined  con- 
crete silo.  Total  weight  at  launch  is  ap- 
proximately 70,000  pounds. 

Range:  Greater  than  5,000  miles. 

Propulsion :  Minuteman  Is  propelled  by 
a  three-stage  rocket.  First  stage  thrust 
Is  approximately  195,000  pounds.  Sec- 
ond stage  thrust  in  the  Minuteman  Is  ap- 
proximately 46,000  pounds  and  third 
stage  thrust  is  approximately  19,000 
pounds.  The  later  model  Minuteman 
has  increased  thrust  In  all  stages  result- 
ing In  greater  range. 

Performance:  In  the  first  launch  at- 
tempt at  Cape  Kennedy,  Fla.,  the  Min- 
uteman achieved  a  range  of  4,600  miles, 
its  reentry  vehicle  Impacting  In  the  tar- 
get area.  The  launch  also  marked  the 
first  time  all  stages  of  a  multistage  ICBM 
was  programed  to  and  performed  its  as- 
signed functions  on  the  Initial  flight. 
The  first  Minuteman  was  launched  from 
Vandenberg  AFB,  Calif.,  on  September 
28, 1962. 

Guidance :  Inertlal. 

Basing:  The  Minuteman  became  op- 
erational at  Malmstrom  AFB,  Mont.,  in 
December  1962.  The  missile  is  sched- 
uled for  installation  at  Ellsworth  AFB, 
S.  Dak.;  Minot  AFB  and  Grand  Forks 
AFB.  N.  Dak.;  Whltjsman  AFB,  Mo.;  and 
F.  E.  Warren  AFB,  Wyo. 

Launch  complex  information:  The 
Minuteman  is  launched  from  inside  Its 
sUo  emplacement.  The  complexes  at 
each  operational  site  will  be  capable  of 
firing  50  missiles.  Each  hard  launch 
control  center  will  control  10  of  the  "In- 
stant ICBM's"  with  5  centers  to  each 
squadron.  In  the  event  of  an  enemy  at- 
tack, any  of  the  launch  control  centers 
is  capable  of  firing  all  50  missiles. 
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Integrating  contractor:  Boeing  Co.. 
Seattle.  Wash. 

V.  AIK  rOECI  ACADEMY.  COLO. 

The  10  Members  of  Congress  met  Air 
Force  Academy  cadets  from  their  home 
districts,  toured  facilities  of  the  Nation's 
newest  service  school  Sunday.  February 
16.  My  cadets  at  the  Academy  from  the 
7th  District  of  Illinois  are:  Flower.  Ter- 
rence  Frederick,  class  of  1964;  Stetz. 
George  Andrew,  class  of  1965;  Strzem- 
leczny.  Alan  Lee.  class  of  1966;  Andrews 
Victor  Charles,  class  of  1966;  Hogle.  Guy 
Otis.  Jr..  class  of  1966;  Minshall.  Billy 
Wayne,  class  of  1967. 

Following  luncheon  at  the  officers 
club,  the  Congressmen  received  a 
thorough  briefing  on  the  Academy  mis- 
sion and  operation  from  top  officers.  The 
Superintendent.  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  H. 
Warren,  explained  the  proposed  expan- 
sion plan  which  will  hike  size  of  the 
Cadet  Wing  from  approximately  2.500  to 
over  4.400. 

Lt.  Col.  Charles  C.  Anderson.  Director 
of  Admissions,  discussed  nomination  pol- 
icies and  effects  of  new  legislation. 

Following  a  picturetaking  session 
with  cadets  in  Arnold  Hall,  the  cadet 
social  center.  Congressmen  toured  the 
unique  17-spired  Academy  chapel. 

MISSION 

The  mission  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy  is  to  provide  instruction,  ex- 
perience and  motivation  to  each  cadet 
so  that  he  will  graduate  with  the  knowl- 
edge, character  and  qualities  of  leader- 
ship essential  to  his  progressive  develop- 
ment as  a  career  officer  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Cadets  who  complete  the  Academy's 
4-year  course  of  study  graduate  with 
accredited  bachelor  of  science  degrees 
and  commissions  as  second  lieutenants 
in  the  Regular  Air  Force. 

COURSE    or    STXTDT 

The  4-year  curriculum,  totaling  186 'i 
semester  hours,  is  designed  to  provide  a 
foundation  for  further  development  in 
any  of  the  numerous  career  fields  open 
to  Air  Force  officers.  It  is  neither  an 
engineering  nor  a  liberal  arts  program, 
but  combines  certain  elements  of  both. 

The  required  academic  program  totals 
143  V2  semester  hours  and  is  balanced 
almost  evenly  between  the  basic  and  ap- 
plied sciences,  and  the  humanities  and 
social  sciences.  However,  cadets  with 
exceptional  ability  or  previous  college 
training  may  participate  In  the  curricu- 
lum enrichment  program,  initiated  by 
the  Academy  in  1957.  Under  the  enrich- 
ment program,  cadets  may  meet  pre- 
scribed curriculum  requirements  by 
transfer  of  credits,  validation  examina- 
tions, or  acceleration  of  courses.  In  the 
time  thus  made  available,  cadets  may 
take  substitute  elective  courses.  They 
may  also  take  extra-elective  courses, 
over  and  above  the  normal  semester- 
hour  load. 

Under  the  enrichment  program  a 
cadet  may  earn.  In  addition  to  his 
bachelor  of  science  degree,  an  under- 
graduate major  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following:  Basic  science,  with  areas  of 
concentration  in  mathematics,  physics, 
or  chemistry;  engineering  science,  with 
areas  of  concentration  in  aeronautics, 


astronautics,  electrical  engineering,  or 
mechanics;  military  management;  or  in- 
ternational affairs.  The  last  two  Include 
advanced  courses  in  the  social  sciences 
and  humanities.  Cadets  who  complete 
the  engineering  science  major  receive  ac- 
credited engineering  degrees.  Each  un- 
dergraduate major  requires  about  20 
additional  semester  hours  of  work,  and 
each  is  so  designed  that  good  students, 
even  with  no  prior  college,  can  com- 
plete it  by  the  extraelective  method 
alone. 

The  enrichment  program  also  Includes 
graduate-level  courses  which  may  be  ap- 
plied toward  a  master's  degree.  Under 
cooperative  arrangements  between  the 
Academy  and  two  civilian  universities. 
selected  cadets  may  earn  master's  de- 
grees from  these  universities  within  7 
months  after  their  graduation  from  the 
Academy.  Such  master's  degree  pro- 
grams are  available  in  astronautics  and 
international  relations.  The  Academy  Is 
also  seeking  congressional  authorization 
to  award  master's  degrees  at  the  time  of 
graduation  to  cadets,  chiefly  those  with 
previous  college,  who  can  complete  the 
requirements  of  the  prescribed  curricu- 
lum, an  undergraduate  major,  and  a 
year  of  graduate-level  work  before  grad- 
uation. 

The  enrichment  program  Is  completely 
voluntary,  but  about  80  percent  of  the 
cadets  participate,  and  about  40  to  50 
percent  complete  the  extra  requirements 
for  an  undergraduate  major. 

MILITARY     TRAINING 

The  military  training  program,  which 
qualifies  each  graduate  to  be  commis- 
sioned as  an  officer  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  distinguishes  the 
Academy  from  other  universities.  In 
addition  to  the  284  semester  hours  of 
professional  subjects  taught  in  the  class- 
room and  during  field  study,  portions  of 
each  day  are  devoted  to  a  program  of 
practical  leadership  and  command. 

The  professional  program  is  designed 
to  equip  a  cadet  for  a  career  as  an  officer, 
not  to  train  him  for  a  specific  job;  con- 
sequently, the  program  combines  pro- 
fessional orientation,  skill  indoctrina- 
tion, and  military  education  in  an 
environment  planned  to  provide  life- 
time career  motivation.  Each  cadet 
studies:  Weapons  systems,  their  tactical 
and  strategic  use;  weapons  and  tech- 
niques of  the  past,  present  and  future; 
defense  planning  and  operations  from 
the  level  of  a  tactical  unit  to  inter- 
national alliances. 

The  program  of  practical  leadership 
experience  and  command  centers  on  the 
individual  cadet  squadron,  which  con- 
sists of  approximately  100  cadets.  The 
squadron  is  a  cadet's  home  at  the  Acad- 
emy. He  lives  in  a  room  shared  with 
one  other  cadet.  He  works  for  someone, 
and  has  someone  working  for  him.  He 
learns  how  to  use  a  military  chain  of 
command,  the  techniques  of  leadership 
in  command,  the  importance  of  disci- 
pline and  training  in  daily  action,  and 
how  these  elements  may  be  turned  into 
esprit  de  corps.  He  progresses  each  year 
into  ever-increasing  responsibilities  of 
command  and  staff  assignments,  until  as 
a  first-class  man.  he  shares  responsibility 
for  the  operation  of  his  squadron.    This 


program,  under  the  supervision  of  Air 
Force  officers,  provides  an  opportunity 
for  practical  application  of  the  theories 
learned  In  the  classroom. 

ATHLETIC    PROGRAM 

The  Academy  conducts  a  carefully  de- 
veloped physical  education  program,  in- 
eluding  an  intensive  system  of  intra- 
mural sports.  All  cadets  not  engaged  in 
a  seasonal  Intercollegiate  sport  are  re- 
quired  to  participate  at  least  twice  each 
week  in  intramural  competition.  To  re- 
main  eligible  for  intercollegiate  sports. 
a  cadet  must  maintain  proficiency  In  his 
academic  studies. 

Sixteen  sports  presently  are  Included 
m  the  Intercollegiate  program.  They 
are:  Fall — football,  cross  country,  soc- 
cer; winter — basketball,  wrestling,  g3nn. 
nasties,  swimming,  skiing,  fencing,  rifle, 
pistol;  spring — baseball,  golf,  track,  ten- 
nis, and  modern  pentathlon. 

KEY    PERSONNEL 

The  Superintendent  Is  Maj.  Gen. 
Robert  H.  Warren,  of  Florida,  a  1940 
graduate  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy, 
General  Warren  served  In  the  European 
Theater  of  Operations  during  World 
War  II  as  a  squadron  commander,  wing 
operations  officer,  and  commander  of  the 
376th  Bombardment  Group.  He  flew  38 
combat  missions  in  B-24  bombers.  Dur- 
Ing  the  Korean  war  he  was  Director  of 
Operations,  and  later.  Assistant  Deputy 
for  Operations  of  Far  East  Air  Forces. 
Prior  to  his  assignment  to  the  Academy 
in  July  1962.  he  was  commander,  Air 
Proving  Ground  Center.  Eglin  Air  Force 
Base.  Fla. 

The  dean  of  the  faculty  is  Brig.  Gen. 
Robert  F.  McDermott,  of  West  Roxbury. 
Mass..  who  was  operations  officer  for  a 
fighter-bomber  group  in  England  during 
World  War  n.  He  Is  a  1943  graduate 
of  West  Point,  where  he  later  taught. 
He  has  a  master's  degree  from  Harvard 
Business  School  and  received  an  LL.D. 
from  St.  Louis  University. 

The  commandant  of  cadets  is  Brig. 
Gen.  Robert  W.  Strong,  Jr..  a  native  of 
Painesville.  Ohio.  He  is  a  1940  gradu- 
ate of  the  U.S.  MilitaT  Academy  and 
was  a  pilot  and  later  squadron  com- 
mander of  B-29's  In  the  Pacific  during 
World  War  II.  Prior  to  his  Academy 
assignment  he  was  commander  of  the 
825th  Strategic  Aerospace  Division, 
Little  Rock  AFB,  Ark. 

TACTS    CONCERNING    CADFT    LITE 

The  academic  year  extends  from  Au- 
gust through  May.  Cadets  have  classes 
or  study  periods  from  8  a.m.  to  4:20  p.m. 
on  weekdays,  with  a  1-hour  break  for 
lunch.  Unless  a  cadet  Is  participating  In 
intercollegiate  athletics,  he  practices  or 
plays  on  a  squadron  intramural  team  two 
afternoons  a  week  after  classes.  The 
other  three  afternoons  during  the  week 
he  spends  in  study  or  organized  cadet 
extracurricular  activities.  Saturday 
mornings  are  devoted  primarily  to  mili- 
tary training  and  lectures  in  military  or 
academic  subjects. 

The  months  of  June  and  July  consti- 
tute the  summer  training  period.  Cadets 
spend  their  first  summer  at  the  Academy 
undergoing  Intensive  basic  airmanship 
training.  Succeeding  summers  are  de- 
voted to  specialized  military  training  at 
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thP  Academy,  home  leave,  field  trips  to 
vT^  of  the  Air  Force's  major  com- 
^s  visits  to  Army  and  Navy  Installa- 
Uons.  and  oversea  trips. 

During  the  academic  year,  all  second-, 
third-  and  fourth-class  cadets  are  re- 
QUired'to  be  in  the  rooms  after  7:15  p.m. 
on  week  nights  and  Sunday  nights,  un- 
less they  are  studying  In  the  library 
which  is  open  every  night.  First-class 
cadets  and  second  classmen  on  the  Su- 
nerlntendenfs  merit  list  are  not  required 
to  maintain  a  strict  evening  study  sched- 
ule Taps  Is  at  11  p.m.  Unless  the  cadet 
is  permitted  to  have  late  lights,  he  must 
be  in  bed  with  lights  out  at  taps. 

All  officer  and  most  noncommissioned 
ofQcer  positions  in  the  cadet  wing  are 
held  by  members  of  the  first  and  second 
classes.    No  second  classman  outranks  a 
first  classman.    In  addition,  a  number  of 
third  classmen  hold  the  rank  of  staff  ser- 
geant, the  lowest  cadet  noncommissioned 
ofBcer  rank.    Cadet  rank  is  shown  on  the 
cadets'   shoulder    boards.     Four   broad 
stripes  Indicate  the  rank  of  cadet  colonel, 
held  by   the   cadet   wing   commander. 
Three  broad  stripes,  lieutenant  colonel; 
two    broad    stripes    separated    by    one 
narrow  stripe,  major;  two  stripes,  cap- 
tain; one  broad  and  one  narrow  stripe, 
first  lieutenant:  one  broad  stripe,  second 
lieutenant.       Noncommissioned     ofiBcer 
rank  Is  Indicated  by  chevronlike  stripes 
on  the  shoulder  boards.    Three  chevrons 
Indicate  master  sergeant;  two  chevrons, 
technical  sergeant;   one  chevron,  staff 
sergeant.    Rank  Is  based  on  merit  and  Is 
rotated  each  semester  to  allow  the  most 
senior  cadets  to  gain  experience  by  hold- 
ing positions  of  responsibility. 

All  cadets  are  housed  in  Vandenberg 
Hall  in  the  cadet  area  of  the  Academy. 
The  building  Is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long, 
and  In  addition  to  the  cadet  rooms,  it 
contains  the  cadet  store,  class  lounges, 
and  cadet  activities  rooms.  Two  cadets 
share  a  room.  Each  cadet  has  a  single 
bed,  desk,  lamp,  chair,  closet,  wall  book- 
case, and  chest  of  drawers. 

In  addition  to  his  education,  quarters, 
medical  and  dental  care,  the  cadet  re- 
ceives $111.15  a  month.  From  this 
money,  the  cadet  pays  for  some  of  his 
books,  clothing  and  other  personal  needs. 
Privileges  to  leave  the  Academy  cam- 
pus are  based  on  a  gradual  transition 
from  the  status  of  a  new  cadet  to  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant.  The  new  cadet,  a  fourth 
classman,  is  very  restricted  in  the  num- 
ber of  privileges  he  may  receive.  He  Is 
permitted  to  leave  the  Academy  only  on 
specific  holidays,  after  certain  varsity 
football  games,  for  special  cadet  activi- 
ties, and  for  occasional  dining  with  close 
relatives  or  staff  officers.  A  first  class- 
man, however,  is  relatively  free  during 
off-duty  hours.  Just  as  he  will  be  as  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant.  Thus,  privileges  are 
progesslvely  Increased  by  class  In  recog- 
nition of  added  maturity  and  responsi- 
bility. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  phases 
of  development  for  cadets  are  those 
which  are  geared  to  the  operation  of  the 
honor  code.  Simply  stated,  the  honor 
code  is  an  obligation  into  which  all 
cadets  enter  at  the  end  of  their  initial 
summer  training  program.  It  conunits 
them  individually  to  the  observance  of 
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the  code:  "We  will  not  lie.  cheat  or  steal, 
nor  tolerate  among  us  anyone  who  does." 
It  Is  the  cadets'  own  code  and  they 
are  fiercely  proud  of  it.  The  idea  is  not 
original  and  basically  It  is  an  adaptation 
of  an  idea  that  has  worked  at  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  for  about  130  years. 
The  cadets  are  determined  that  the  code 
shall  be  a  lifetime  principle  and  not  a 
4-year  principle. 

COLORS    AND    MA900T 


The  Academy   colors  are  blue   and 
silver. 

The  cadets'  mascot  is  the  falcon;  and 
several  falcons  are  kept  at  the  Academy. 
Some  have  been  trained  by  cadets  to 
give  free-flight  demonstrations  at  foot- 
ball games  and  other  public  events. 

OmCIAL    TITLES 

The  short  title  for  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy Wing  Is  Cadet  Wing,  not  Wing  of 
Cadets.  The  classes  are  known  by  the 
year  of  graduation;  that  is,  class  of  1963, 
Within  the  Cadet  Wing,  the  various 
classes  are  also  known  as  fourth  class, 
third  class,  second  class,  and  first  class. 
The  fourth  class  is  the  lower;  the  others 
are  the  upper  classes.  Upperclassmen 
wear  shoulder  boards  on  their  sunmier 
uniforms;  fourth  classmen  do  not  until 
they  have  completed  the  first  summer's 
training. 

BISTORT 

Many  of  America's  pioneer  airmen  ad- 
vocated the  creation  of  an  academy  to 
prepare  officers  especially  for   the   air 
service.    One  of  them.  Brig.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam "Billy"  Mitchell,  tried  in  vain  to 
persuade  first  the  Government  and  then 
private    interests   to    establish    such    a 
school.    In  1948,  the  Air  Force  appointed 
a  Board  of  leading  civilian  and  military 
educators  to  plan  the  curriculvmi  for  an 
Air  Force  Academy.    The  Idea  made  little 
progress  outside  the  Air  Force,  however, 
until  Secretary  of  Defense  James  For- 
restal  appointed  a  Board  of  outstanding 
military  and  civilian  educators  in  1949 
to  recommend  a  general  system  of  educa- 
tion for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 
The  Chairman  of  this  Board  was  Dr. 
Robert  L.  Steams,  then  president  of  the 
University  of  Colorado,  and  vice  chair- 
man was  Gen.   Dwight  D.  Elsenhower, 
then  president  of  Columbia  University. 
Members  Included  the  presidents  of  sev- 
eral other  civilian  universities,  the  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  the  Superintend- 
ents of  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  and 
a  representative  of  the  Air  Force. 

In  1950,  this  Board  concluded  that  a 
nucleus  of  Regular  officers  for  the  armed 
services  should  be  educated,  trained,  and 
dedicated  from  youth  onward  for  a  life- 
time of  service  to  their  country.  The 
Board  pointed  out  that  West  Point  and 
Annapolis  had  produced  such  highly 
trained  and  intensely  loyal  professional 
officers  for  many  years.  It  found  that 
the  needs  of  the  Air  Force  could  not  be 
met  by  any  desirable  expansion  of  the 
older  service  academies,  and  recom- 
mended that  an  Air  Force  Academy  be 
established  without  delay.  The  Board 
proposed  that.  In  peacetime,  not  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  Regular  officers  taken 
into  each  service  should  be  Academy 
graduates. 


Congress  authorized  creation  of  the 
Academy  In  1954.     Mr.  Harold  E.  Tal- 
bott.  then  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
appointed  a  distinguished  Commission  to 
assist  him  in  selecting  the  permanent 
site.     After  traveling  20.000  miles  and 
visiting  proposed  sites  in  22  States,  this 
Commission   recommended   3   locations 
near    Colorado    Springs.    Colo.;    Alton. 
111.;  and  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.    Prom  them 
Secretary  Talbott  selected  the  site  at  the 
foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  8  miles 
north  of  Colorado  Springs.    It  consisted 
of  approximately  17,900  acres  of  former 
ranchland,  of  which  some  10,000  acres 
are  buildable.     The  State  of  Colorado 
contributed  $1  million  toward  the  pur- 
chase of  this  land.     Construction  has 
been  confined  primarily  to  fingers,  or 
mesas,    extending    eastward    from    the 
mountains  toward  the  plains,  with  fam- 
ily housing  for  officers  and  airmen  being 
placed  in  the  valleys  between  them.    The 
site  provides  ample  room  for  intramural 
athletic  fields,  cadet  maneuvers,  a  pro- 
posed airfield,  and  protection  against  en- 
croachment. 

CONSTRUCTION 


Congress  appropriated  $138,797,000  for 
construction,  including  $1,858,000  spent 
at  the  Interim  site  on  facilities  which 
have  reverted  to  other  Air  Force  uses. 
In  addition  to  construction  funds,  the^. 
Air  Force  has  spent  approximately  $23' 
million  for  equipment  and  furnishings  at 
the  Academy. 

The  modern  design  of  the  main  Acad- 
emy buildings  Is  less  expensive  to  build 
than  architecture  of  the  type  used  in 
many  older  Institutions.  Their  archi- 
tectural style  is  described  by  the  archi- 
tect-engineers. Skidmore.  Owings  &  Mer- 
rill, as  timeless.  Glass,  aluminum,  steel, 
granite,  and  white  marble  are  among  the 
materials  employed. 

THE  AIR  FORCE  ACADEMT  rOUNDATIOW 

The  Air  Force  Academy  Foundation. 
Inc..  a  tax-exempt,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, has  a  membership  and  active  direc- 
tors on  a  nationwide  basis.  The  purpose 
of  the  foundation  is  to  provide  those  fa- 
cilities for  the  Academy  which  cannot  be 
obtained  through  the  use  of  Government 

funds.  .        ... 

As  part  of  its  program,  the  foundation 
already  has  purchased  and  donated  to 
the  Academy  a  recreational  area  located 
northwest  of  the  Academy  site.  This 
heavily  forested  area  with  well-stocked 
lakes  provides  outstanding  recreational 

faciUties.  ^^   .    ^. 

The  foundation  also  provided  the 
funds  for  the  construction  of  an  18-hole 
golf  course.  Designed  by  Robert  Trent 
Jones,  famed  New  York  golf-architect, 
the  Academy  course  is  a  fine  test  of  one's 
ability  on  the  links.  ,«„„«« 

The  foundation  has  raised  $3,500,000 
to  build  Falcon  Stadium  on  the  Acadeiny 
grounds.  In  addition,  the  foundation  al- 
so plans  to  finance  an  Air  Force  Me- 
morial Education  Center. 

FUNCTIONS    or    THE    CADET     REGISTRAR    AT    TOT 
VJS.  AIR  FORCE  ACADEMT 

The  Office  of  the  Cadet  Registrar  at 
the  U  S  Air  Force  Academy  consists  of 
five  directorates:  Candidate  Advisory 
Service.  Director  of  Admissions.  Cadet 
Records,  Evaluation,  and  Cadet  Counsel- 
ing   These  directorates  of  the  registrar 
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maintain  contact  with  a  young  man  from 
the  time  he  aspires  to  be  a  cadet, 
through  his  nomination  and  appoint- 
ment to  the  Academy,  during  his  4  years 
of  cadet  life,  and  until  the  day  of  gradu- 
ation when  he  receives  his  degree  and 
commission. 

When  a  young  man  is  still  in  high 
school  and  first  starts  thinking  about 
becoming  a  cadet,  he  may  write  to  the 
registrar  to  obtain  information  about 
how  to  prepare  for  the  Academy  and 
how  to  apply  for  a  nomination.  If  he 
does,  the  Candidate  Advisory  Service  will 
send  him  an  Academy  catalog  and  other 
literature  to  provide  the  background  he 
needs.  The  prospective  cadet  may  ob- 
tain further  information  and  personal 
counseling  from  one  of  the  Academy 
liaison  officers  appointed  In  communities 
throughout  the  country.  These  officers 
are  members  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
who  are  attached  for  Reserve  duty  to 
the  Candidate  Advisory  Service.  They 
work  closely  with  guidance  counselors  in 
high  schools  to  motivate  and  assist  out- 
standing male  students  who  are  inter- 
ested in  applying  for  an  Academy  nomi- 
nation. 

Most  applications  are  made  to  U.S. 
Senators  and  Representatives  who  are 
authorized  to  nominate  a  majority  of  the 
Academy  cadets  for  appointment.  Un- 
der current  public  law  each  Senator  and 
Representative  may  have  four  cadets  at 
the  Academy  at  one  time  and  may  nomi- 
nate six  young  men  for  each  vacancy 
which  becomes  available  to  him  during  a 
year. 

After  screening  their  applicants  and 
making  final  selections  of  nominees,  each 
Member  of  Congress  submits  his  list  of 
candidates  to  the  Air  Force.  The  lists 
are  forwarded  tONthe  Director  of  Admis- 
sions at  the  Academy.  The  Admissions 
Office  schedules  each  candidate  for  phys- 
ical and  mental  examinations;  assem- 
bles his  academic  transcripts,  records  of 
his  extracurricular  activities,  and  per- 
sonal recommendations  submitted  by 
high  schools  he  attended;  and  records  his 
examination  results.  A  complete  file  on 
each  candidate  who  meets  the  minimum 
qualifications  for  admission  is  prepared 
by  admissions  and  sent  to  selection 
panels  composed  of  faculty  and  staff 
officers.  These  panels  recommend  prin- 
cipal and  alternate  candidates  to  fill 
congressional  vacancies  and  other  ap- 
pointments authorized  by  law.  The 
Academy  Board,  composed  of  key  Acad- 
emy officers,  passes  on  these  recommen- 
dations and  submits  them  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  for  final  approval. 
After  approval  has  been  confirmed,  noti- 
fication to  Members  of  Congress  and  to 
selected  candidates  are  prepared  by  the 
Admissions  Office.  Selection  takes  place 
late  In  April  and  the  new  cadet  class 
enters  late  in  June. 

When  a  newly  appointed  cadet  arrives 
at  the  Academy,  he  is  registered  for 
classes  by  Cadet  Records.  This  office 
maintains  a  file  with  complete  back- 
ground information  on  each  cadet.  All 
course  grades  through  a  cadet's  4  years 
at  the  Academy  are  recorded  in  his  file 
and  copies  are  sent  to  his  parents,  sec- 
ondary school,  and  nominating  author- 
ity.   If  a  cadet  becomes  deficient  In  his 


grades  or  military  performance.  Cadet 
Records  makes  a  report  to  the  Academy 
Board  for  review.  All  merit  lists  denot- 
ing outstanding  academic  grades  and 
military  aptitude  are  prepared  by  this 
office.  The  final  graduation  order  of 
merit,  ranking  each  cadet  in  order  of  his 
grades,  is  also  prepared  by  this  office. 

Throughout  the  cadet's  4  years  at  the 
Academy,  the  evaluation  directorate  of 
the  registrar  analyzes  and  scores  ex- 
aminations which  are  administered  to 
him  by  academic  departments.  The 
achievement  of  cadet  classes  on  various 
standardized  college  examinations  is 
analyzed  by  evaluation  specialists.  They 
also  evaluate  the  method  of  cadet  selec- 
tion Including  the  validity  of  mental  and 
physical  entrance  examinations,  the 
scores  assigned  to  extracurricular  activi- 
ties, and  personal  recommendations. 
They  monitor  the  Air  Force  Academy 
examination  centers  and  score  the  can- 
didate examinations. 

Any  cadet  at  the  Academy  has  access 
to  the  cadet  counseling  service  of  the 
registrar.  Counseling  specialists  in  this 
ofQce  assist  cadets  with  personal,  social, 
academic,  and  general  adjustment  prob- 
lems. The  counseling  staff  works  In 
close  coordination  with  other  counseling 
individuals  and  agencies  at  the  Academy 
Including  the  chaplains,  health  and 
mental  hygiene  services,  academic  coun- 
selors, legal  advisers,  and  air  officers 
commanding. 

A  cadet's  last  point  of  contact  with  the 
registrar  comes  on  the  day  of  gradua- 
tion when  he  receives  his  diploma.  Col. 
Virgil  J.  O'Connor,  assigned  as  the  per- 
manent Academy  registrar,  presents  the 
diplomas  at  each  graduation. 

Colonel  O'Connor  holds  a  doctor  of 
education  degree  from  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. Each  directorate  of  the  registrar 
is  supervised  by  an  Air  Force  officer. 
Both  civilian  and  Air  Force  personnel 
are  assigned  to  accomplish  the  mission 
of  the  directorates. 

THE    An    rORCE    ACADEMY    BUIU>INCS 

The  architect-engineers  of  the  Air 
Force  Academy  were  Skldmore,  Owings 
b  Merrill.  Walter  Dorwin  Teague  Asso- 
ciates determined  the  Academy  furnish- 
ings and  equipment  requirement. 

In  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
Air  Force  Academy,  the  architects  and 
their  consultants  thought  of  their  work 
as  functional,  as  harmonizing  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Air  Force,  and  as  a  part  of 
the  landscape  in  which  it  was  set.  In 
that  sense  of  the  word,  the  architectural 
style  of  the  Academy  is  considered  by 
the  architect-engineers  to  be  timeless. 

The  architects  employed  the  natural 
land  forms  to  enhance  the  Impresslve- 
ness  of  their  designs  for  the  academic 
area.  From  the  academic  area,  striking 
views  are  provided  of  Cathedral  Rock, 
the  aptly  named  Rampart  Range  to  the 
west  and  sweeping  panoramas  of  the 
Black  Forest  to  the  east. 

Congress  appropriated  $138,797,000  for 
construction,  including  $1,858,000  spent 
at  the  Interim  site  on  facilities  which 
have  reverted  to  other  Air  Force  uses.  In 
addition  to  construction  funds,  the  Air 
Force  has  spent  almost  $23  million  for 
equipment  and  furnishings  at  the  Acad- 
emy.   The  modem  design  of  the  main 


Academy  buildings  is  cheaper  to  buUd 
than  architecture  of  the  type  used  in 
many  older  institutions. 

The  main  complex  where  the  cadet* 
live  and  attend  classes  contains  the  fol- 
lowing  buildings,  several  of  which  were 
named  for  famous  Air  Force  leaders. 
The  buildings  are  designed  In  contem^ 
porary  architectural  style,  featuring 
glass,  aluminum,  steel,  and  white  marble. 

Vandenberg  Hall— cadet  dormitory: 
All  cadets  are  housed  in  this  quarter- 
mile-long  building,  two  cadets  to  a  room. 
In  addition  to  1.320  rooms,  the  dormitory 
contains  a  cadet  store,  tailor  shop,  bar- 
ber shop,  class  lounges,  and  cadet  activi- 
ties rooms.  Named  in  memory  of  Gen. 
Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg.  former  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff. 

Mitchell  Hall— cadet  dining  hall:  The 
dining  hall,  enclosed  in  glass  on  three 
sides,  is  large  enough  to  seat  the  entire 
cadet  wing.  Cadets  assemble  in  front 
of  the  dormitory  and  march  to  the  din- 
ing hall  in  formation.  Named  for  Brig. 
Gen.  William  "Billy"  Mitchell,  pioneer 
of  military  aviation  and  famed  advocate 
of  air  power. 

Harmon  Hall — administration  build- 
ing: Offices  of  the  Superintendent  and 
his  staff  are  located  here  on  the  west  side 
of  the  cadet  complex.  Memorializes  Lt. 
Gen.  Hubert  R.  Harmon,  first  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Air  Force  Academy. 

Fairchild  Hall — academic  building: 
Cadet  classes  are  conducted  In  this  large 
building  containing  168  classrooms.  45 
science  lat>s.  5  lecture  halls,  the  Acad- 
emy library,  a  dispensary,  and  faculty 
offices.  To  the  north  of  this  building  U 
an  engineering  laboratory  named  in 
memory  of  Gen.  Muir  S.  Fairchild.  first 
commander  of  the  Air  University. 

Arnold  Hall — cadet  social  center:  So- 
cial activities  for  cadets  are  held  in  this 
building  which  includes  a  ballroom,  a 
theater,  and  recreational  rooms  named 
for  Gen.  Henry  H.  "Hap  "  Arnold.  World 
War  II  Air  Force  leader. 

Cadet  chapel:  The  focal  point  of  the 
area  is  the  cadet  chapel  with  17  tower- 
ing aluminum  spires.  The  chapel  is  di- 
vided into  3  areas:  a  Protestant  sec- 
tion seating  900.  a  Catholic  section  seat- 
ing 500.  and  a  Jewish  section  seating  100. 

Planetarium:  Housed  in  a  dome- 
shaf)ed  structure  is  the  planetarium,  used 
to  teach  celestial  navigation  and  astron- 
omy to  cadets. 

Cadet  gjrmnaslum:  The  gymnasium 
contains  two  swimming  pools,  basketball 
and  volleyball  courts,  boxing  and  wres- 
tling rooms,  squash  courts,  handball 
courts,  a  gymnastics  room,  and  a  rifle 
and  pistol  range.  Surrounding  the  gym- 
nasium are  a  number  of  athletic  courts 
and  fields. 

Located  in  areas  south  of  the  cadet 
complex  are  two  housing  developments 
for  officers  and  airmen,  a  shopping  cen- 
ter, a  hospital,  the  Academy  Preparatory 
School,  and  a  supply  and  service  center. 
A  40.000-seat  football  stadium  and  an 
18-hole  golf  course  have  been  con- 
structed with  private  funds  donated  to 
the  Air  Force  Academy  Foundation. 

All   rORCE   ACADEMY  CHAPXL 

The  17.900-acre  site  of  the  U.8.  Air 
Force  Academy  is  dominated  by  the  n 
aluminum-covered  spires  of  the  Acad- 


-ny  chapel.    Towering   150  feet  above 
Sound,  the  spires  appear  much  taller 

The  chapel,  like  all  of  the  other  build- 
inirs  at  the  Academy,  was  designed  by 
fflddmore,  Owings  L  Merrill,  of  Chicago, 
who  have  labeled  the  structure  the 
"chapel  of  the  Future  for  an  Air  Force 
of  the  Future."  Robert  E.  McKee.  Inc.. 
of  Santa  Fe.  N.  Mex..  was  the  building 

"^Si  the  chapel.  Protestant,  Catholic, 
and  Jewish  services  can  be  held  simul- 
taneously, and  the  three  congregations 
can  enter  and  leave  their  respective  wor- 
ship areas  without  interfering  with  each 
other  In  addition,  there  is  a  meeting 
room  for  the  use  of  any  religious  orga- 
nization which  may  not  wish  to  use  any 
of  the  other  worship  areas.  Thus,  the 
chapel  may  be  said  to  be  an  all-faith  re- 
Lgious  edifice. 

The  Protestant  chapel  is  at  second- 
story  level.  Flanking  each  side  of  the 
nave  are  38  pews  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  900  persons.  Stained  glass  panels  suf- 
fuse the  area  with  multicolored  light. 
The  reredos.  a  curved  14-foot  high  wall 
behind  the  altar,  was  designed  and  ex- 
ecuted by  Lumen  Martin  Winter,  who 
created  "The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul"  for 
the  facade  of  the  Church  of  St.  Paul  the 
Apostle  in  New  York  City. 

The  Catholic  chapel  area,  located  on 
the  terrace  level,  is  essentially  rectan- 
gular in  character.  Its  exterior  walls 
are  precast  concrete  panels  with  stained 
glass  inserts  similar  to  those  of  the  Prot- 
estant worship  area.  Twenty  pews  on 
each  side  of  the  chapel  provide  seats  for 
500  persons.  The  sacristy,  vestry  and 
altar  are  located  at  the  north  end.  Dual 
sets  of  steps  lead  down  to  the  main  en- 
trance. 

The  wall  behind  the  altar  Is  an  ab- 
stract mural  of  varying  shades  of  blue, 
turquoise,  rose,  and  gray  glass  tessera. 
Superimposed  on  the  mural  are  two  mar- 
ble figures.  On  the  left  Is  "Our  Lady  of 
the  Skies' '—the  Blessed  Mother— and  on 
the  right  Is  the  Guardian  Angel.  Above 
and  between  the  two  figures  is  a  marble 
dove,  symbolic  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  A  sin- 
gle slab  of  polished  marble  forms  the 
altar. 

The  Jewish  synagogue  is  on  the  same 
level  as  the  Catholic  chapel,  directly 
north  of  It.  and  seats  100  persons.  It  Is 
a  "circle  within  a  square."  enclosed  by 
vertical  cypress  uprights  with  inserts  of 
white  opalescent  glass.  The  outside 
walls  are  of  purple  stained  glass  panels, 
alternating  with  green  and  blue  stained 
glass  accent  windows.  The  IsrIEieli  Air 
Force  donated  the  1.631  pieces  of  Jeru- 
salem stone  for  the  foyer  which  sur- 
rounds the  worship  center. 

The  meetingroom  for  members  of  those 
faiths  who  do  not  wish  to  use  any  of  the 
three  other  areas  Is  north  of  the  Jewish 
synagogue,  also  at  terrace  level. 

FRANK  J.  SEILEK  RESEARCH  LABORATORY 

The  Office  of  Aerospace  Research, 
through  Its  Office  of  Scientific  Research, 
supports  a  worldwide  program  of  re- 
search In  universities,  nonprofit  Institu- 
tions and  Industry.  It  also  operates  three 
In-house  laboratories  to  carry  out  basic 
research  projects  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  Frank  J.  Seller  Research  Labora- 
tory, one  of  the  three  OAR  field  labora- 


tories, was  established  In  October  1962 
at  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  and  Is 
expected  to  be  In  full  operation  In  the 
spring  of  1964.  The  laboratory  was  es- 
tablished on  the  Academy  site  to  per- 
form basic  research  for  the  Air  Force 
and  provide  an  environment  which  will 
foster  an  active  and  Imaginative  research 
program  among  the  cadets  and  faculty. 
Primary  emphasis  will  be  on  projects  in 
the  chemistry  and  astronautics  fields,  but 
support  win  also  be  given  to  any  worth- 
while research  project  In  the  natural 
sciences  when  proposed  by  cadets  or  fac- 
ulty members. 

As  at  any  educational  Institution,  U.S. 
Air    Force    Academy    faculty    members 
must  participate  In  research  In  order  to 
be  more  successful  as  Instructors.    Their 
association  with  the  laboratory  at  the 
Academy  provides  closer  touch  with  their 
profession.     Also,  the  establishment  of 
the  laboratory  provides  a  way  of  assur- 
ing that  the  product  of  faculty  and  cadet 
research  Is  given  the  support,  recogni- 
tion and  dissemination  that  It  should 
have  within  the  framework  of  the  estab- 
lished research  program  of  the  Air  Force. 
One  of  the  Important  milestones  will 
be  the  Installation  of  a  large  digital  com- 
puter In  the  spring  of  1964.     With  the 
inevitable  trend  toward  computers  and 
data   processing   equipment  within   the 
Department  of  Defense  for  diversified 
applications,  it  is  necessary  that  the  com- 
puter Installed  at  the  Academy  be  suffi- 
ciently versatile  to  allow  its  use  for  a 
wide  spectrum  of  problems. 

Activity  win  be  concentrated  Initially 
on  selected  research  in  the  foUowing  two 
general  fields: 

Chemistry:  Organic  chemistry:  Or- 
gano  fiuorines-structures-mechanlcs ; 
modern  Inorganic  chemistry:  Struc- 
tures-mechanlcs-nonstolchlometry ;  ra- 
diation chemistry:  Energetics  of  reac- 
tions-mode and  mechanisms;  physical 
chemistry  and  chemical  physics:  Sur- 
face chemistry,  diffusion-thermodynam- 
ics of  the  solid  state-quantimi  chemis- 
try. 

Aerospace  mechanics:  Mechanics  of 
space  flight:  methods  of  trajectory  com- 
putation-control theory;  numerical  anal- 
ysis: Development  of  testing  meth- 
ods; celestial  mechanics:  Many-bodies 
problems;  dynamics  of  flight:  Dynamic 
derivatives-dynamic  simulation;  aero- 
dynamics: Static  forces  and  moments  of 
winged  and  clustered  bodies. 

The  above  areas  are  representative  of 
those  m  which  OAR  would  Uke  to  have 
increased  activity  within  Its  own  labora- 
tories. The  particular  fields  wiU  depend 
upon  the  Interest  and  competence  of 
people  selected  for  scientific  positions. 

The  tentative  manning  of  the  laboia- 
tory  calls  for  one  clvUlan  and  five  mUl- 
tary  chemistry  researchers  and  one  cl- 
vnian  and  seven  military  researchers  In 
aerospace  mechanics.  One  officer  will 
conduct  research  in  computer  applica- 
tions. 

In  addition  to  the  15  scientists,  22  sup- 
port people  are  being  recruited:  Techni- 
cians, computer  operators  and  program- 
ers.  and  clerical  assistants. 


represents  has  only  recently  begun  Its 
phenomenal  expansion.  So  rapid  has 
this  growth  been  that  an  unabridged 
dictionary  Is  stlU  needed  to  find  a  defi- 
nition. According  to  Webster,  astro- 
nautics is  "the  science  which  treats  the 
possibility  of  traveling  through  inter- 
planetary space."  And  even  this  defi- 
nition is  somewhat  outdated  in  its  scope. 
The  Air  Uiuversity  at  Maxwen  AFB.  Ala., 
provides  the  following  definition  in  Its 
Interim  glossary  of  aerospace  terms: 

AstronauUcs  1.  The  arte.  skUls.  or  ac- 
tivity of  operating  space  vehicles.  2.  In  a 
broader  sense,  the  art  or  science  of  design- 
ing, building,  and  operating  space  vehicles. 


ASTRONAUTICS   AT   THE    U.S.   AIR   rORCE    ACADEMY 

What  is  "astronautics"?    The  word  Is 
not  new,  but  the  science  which  the  word 


The  Department  of  Astronautics  at 
the  Air  Force  Academy — established  In 
1958.  the  first  to  be  set  up  at  an  under- 
graduate institution— is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  transforming  astro- 
nautics from  a  dictionary  definition  Into 
a  living  science  for  the  cadets  who  grad- 
uate each  year  and  become  officers  In 
the  Air  Force.  ^         ^        * 

For  the  Instructors  In  the  department, 
this  has  been  no  small  task..  Faculty 
members  had  to  sort  fact  from  fiction, 
write  a  textbook,  and  establish  an  en- 
tirely new  curriculum.  This  has  been  a 
continuing  process  as  this  new  science 
expands  and  more  and  more  Information 
becomes  avaUable.  The  astronautics 
text  is  now  comprised  of  3  volumes 
totaling  approximately  600  pages. 

In  a  dizzying  succession  of  events,  the 
public  has  witnessed  the  evolution  of 
successful  Intercontinental  ballistic  mls- 
sUes.  earth  satelUtes  with  hundreds  of 
purposes  and  applications,  and  space 
probes.  Manned  spaceflight  is  a  reality, 
and  the  United  States  has  established 
the  manned  lunar  flight  as  a  national  ob- 
jective to  be  achieved  In  the  next  decade. 
Conquering  outer  space  Is  no  longer  a 

fantasy.  ^^  ^„^ 

Although  the  dawn  of  the  space  age 
came  on  October  4.  1957,  with  the 
launching  of  the  first  Russian  sputnik, 
the  Air  Force  Academy's  Department  of 
Astronautics  traces  Its  existence  to  a 
much  earlier  stimulus.  In  1953  a  ther- 
monuclear breakthrough  signaled  the  ac- 
celerated development  of  long-range  bal- 
listic missUes.  an  effort  which  later 
became  one  of  the  Nation's  top  priority 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  Air 
Force  officers  should  have  an  under- 
standing of  this  revolutionary  mUltary 
technology.  With  the  more  recent  ad- 
vent of  space  conquest  has  conie  the 
additional  demand  for  education  In  ad- 
vanced rocketry,  lunar  and  Interplane- 
tary trajectories,  and  fundamental 
guidance  and  navigation  In  space. 

One  aspect  of  the  nature  of  this  new 
technology  can  be  determined  by  noting 
that  all  members  of  the  Department  of 
Astronautics  have  at  least  a  master's  de- 
gree In  some  branch  of  engineering.  Un- 
derstanding the  science  of  astronautics, 
they  wUl  tell  you,  requires  mainly  an  ad- 
justment of  one's  point  of  view.  Natural 
laws  apply  equaUy  weU  In  space  as  on 
earth,  even  though  the  environment  of 
space  Introduces  many  engineering  prob- 
lems not  previously  encountered. 

A  chief  proponent  of  this  view  is  Col. 
Richard  C.  Gibson,  professor  and  head 
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of  the  department.  Colonel  Gibson  di- 
rects the  efforts  of  the  other  10  officers 
in  the  department  in  their  pioneering  en- 
deavor to  make  every  Academy  graduate 
a  potential  astronaut. 

The  department's  faculty  proudly 
counts  among  its  number  one  Sc.  D..  one 
Ph.  D..  a  Rhodes  Scholar  and  six  rated 
pilots  with  many  years  of  professional 
experience  in  research  and  operations. 

While  the  serious  student  of  astro- 
nautics always  keeps  in  mind  the  socio- 
hiunanity  aspects  of  this  new  tech- 
nology, only  a  knowledge  of  the  technical 
disciplines  related  to  astronautics  will 
give  an  insight  into  the  application  and 
limitations  of  space  weapons. 

For  this  reason,  the  basic  course  in 
astronautics  has  as  its  objective:  First,  to 
•develop  an  understanding  of  the  funda- 
mental physics  of  astronautics,  and  sec- 
ond, to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the 
engineering  and  military  compromises 
which  must  be  made  in  the  creation  of  a 
new  space  vehicle. 

This  twofold  objective  is  met  by  build- 
ing the  course  upon  the  fundamental 
physics  developed  principally  by  New- 
ton— circa  1700 — and  Clausius — circa 
1850.  Newton  established  the  science  of 
celestial  mechanics,  upon  which  the 
study  of  trajectories  in  space  is  based, 
and  the  general  subject  of  dynamics  with 
which  the  effects  of  rocket  thrust, 
gravitational  forces  and  atmospheric 
drag  on  the  vehicle  are  analyzed. 

Clausius  was  the  principal  founder  of 
the  science  of  thermodynamics,  the 
study  of  energy  changes  in  gases.  Upon 
the  latter  is  built  the  study  of  rocket 
engine  design  and  the  analysis  of  re- 
entry heating.  Thus,  astronautics  at 
the  Academy  has  its  roots  in  man's 
earliest  understanding  of  theoretical 
physics. 

Every  cadet  takes  three  basic  astro- 
nautics courses,  with  most  cadets  taking 
all  three  during  the  first  class — senior — 
year.  In  this  way  the  astronautics  cur- 
riculum is  able  to  draw  on  the  cadet's 
already  extensive  background  In  college 
mathematics,  physics,  mechanics,  elec- 
trical engineering,  thermodynamics  and 
aeronautical  engineering. 

The  three  courses,  totaling  8  semester 
hours,  are:  Astronautits  411.  the  funda- 
mentals of  astronautics,  which  covers 
two-body  trajectories,  optimum  staging 
of  multistage  rockets  and  reentry  tra- 
jectories, including  oscillations  of  the  re- 
entry body  and  aerodynamic  heating; 
412.  space  technology,  which  includes 
nuclear  rocket  propulsion,  ion  propul- 
sion, space  powerplants.  separately  pow- 
ered rockets,  low-thrust  trajectories, 
lunar  trajectories  and  Interplanetary 
trajectories;  422,  ballistic  missile  guid- 
ance, which  includes  the  technology,  in- 
struments, and  special  techniques 
involved  in  the  guidance  and  control  of 
a  ballistic  missile  or  space  vehicle  from 
launch  to  destination.  In  all,  each 
cadet  spends  approximately  140  class- 
room hours  in  the  study  of  astronautics. 

In  addition,  the  department  offers  two 
enrichment — elective— courses.  They 
are:  Astronautics  551.  advanced  astro- 
nautics, and  452.  linear  control  system 
analysis. 


The  following  officers  are  assigned  to 
the  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Astro- 
nautics. 

Col.  Richard  C.  Gibson,  professor; 
Sc.  D..  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; is  the  head  of  the  astronautics 
department.  He  was  assistant  professor 
of  electrical  engineering  at  the  Air  Force 
Institute  of  Technology.  Wright-Patter- 
son AFB.  from  1946  until  1951.  Prior  to 
coming  to  the  Air  Force  Academy  he  was 
Director  of  Experimental  Vehicles  and 
Instrumentation  Division.  Headquarters. 
Air  Force  Systems  Command.  Andrews 
AFB.  Md. 

Maj.  William  R.  Manlove.  assistant 
professor  and  executive  officer;  B.S..  U.S. 
Military  Academy.  M.S..  University  of 
Illinois:  is  a  rated  pilot  and  came  to  the 
Air  Force  Academy  from  the  Ballistic 
Systems  Division.  Air  Force  Systems 
Command.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Maj  Roger  R.  Bate.  U.S.  Army,  associ- 
ate professor:  B.S..  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy; B.A..  B.  Sc..  M.A..  Oxford  Univer- 
sity; served  with  the  combat  engineers  in 
Korea.  He  has  3  years  of  research  and 
development  experience,  having  been  as- 
sociated with  the  design  group  for  an 
Army  package  power  reactor.  He  also 
taught  nuclear  reactor  theory  at  Oak 
Ridge  School  of  Reactor  Technology.  He 
commanded  an  engineer  combat  com- 
pany at  Fort  Lewis  prior  to  assignment 
to  the  Air  Force  Academy. 

Maj.  George  T.  James.  Jr..  associate 
professor;  B.S..  Purdue  University;  M.S.. 
A.E..  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
is  a  command  pilot  who  flew  B-26  com- 
bat missions  in  World  War  n.  He  has 
5'2  years  of  experience  as  a  research 
and  development  officer,  his  most  recent 
assignment  being  that  of  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  Commander  for  Weapon  Sys- 
tems at  the  Ballistic  Systems  Division. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Maj.  Bradford  C.  Healy.  assistant  pro- 
fessor; B.S..  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute; M.S..  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology;  joined  the  department  re- 
cently after  3 '2  years  with  the  mathe- 
matics department. 

Capt.  Daniel  S.  Barnes,  instructor; 
B.S..  U.S.  Military  Academy;  M.S..  MIT; 
is  a  rated  pilot  and  former  flight  com- 
mander in  a  German-based  fighter- 
bomber  wing.  He  has  2  years  of  experi- 
ence in  research  and  development,  his 
most  recent  assignment  being  as  project 
officer  on  the  F-105  flre  control  system. 

Capt  Roland  E.  Thomas,  assistant  pro- 
fessor; B.S..  New  Mexico  A.  fc  M.;  M.S.. 
Stanford  University;  Ph.  D..  University 
of  Illinois:  has  nearly  4  years  of  research 
and  development  experience.  His  most 
recent  assignment  was  that  of  consulting 
engineer  for  the  electronics  branch  of 
the  equipment  laboratory  at  Wright  Air 
Development  Center. 

Capt.  Roger  W.  Johnson,  assistant  pro- 
fessor; U.S.  Naval  Academy;  M.S..  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology;  is  a 
rated  pilot  with  7  years  of  flying  ex- 
perience with  Tactical  Air  Command. 
He  has  recently  been  selected  to  return 
to  graduate  school  at  the  termination  of 
this  academic  year  to  obtain  a  Ph.  D.  in 
astronautics. 


February  is 

Capt.  Robert  D.  McKelvey.  instructor- 
B.S..  U.S.  Military  Academy;  M.S..  Air 
Force  Institute  of  Technology ;  Is  a  rated 
pilot  who  returned  to  graduate  school 
after  3  years  at  TAC.  He  came  to  the 
Air  Force  Academy  directly  from  APTT. 

Capt.  Delbert  H.  Jacobs,  instructor- 
B.S..  U.S.  Military  Academy;  M.S.,  A.Z." 
California  Institute  of  Technology;  ij  a 
rated  pilot  and  came  to  the  Air  Force 
Academy  from  Cal  Tech.  Prior  to  at- 
tending graduate  school,  he  was  &n  in- 
structor  with  the  German  Air  Force  near 
Munich.  Germany. 

Lt.  Charles  A.  Bodeen.  Instructor;  B.S., 
M.S.,  M.E..  CaHfomla  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; came  directly  to  the  Air  Force 
Academy  from  Cal  Tech.  He  was  a  proj- 
ect engineer  on  the  rocket  test  sled  fa- 
cility at  Edwards  AFB,  Calif.,  prior  to 
attending  graduate  school. 

AIK  FORCE   ACADEMY   CHAPEL CENKIAL 

INFORMATION 

The  organs  for  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  Chapels  were  designed  by  Mr. 
Walter  Holtkamp — recently  deceased- 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  built  by  M.  P.  Mol- 
ler.  Inc..  Hagerstown,  Md. 

The  components  of  the  steel  skeleton 
or  framework  of  the  chapel  were  cut 
from  tubular  steel.  The  tetrahedrons 
were  fabricated  by  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley Structural  Steel  Co.  and  shipped  to 
the  Academy. 

The  north  and  south  triangular  walls 
of  the  Protestant  Chapel  are  of  tinted 
laminated  architectural  glass.  There 
are  11.000  square  feet  of  this  laminated 
glass  which  was  fabricated  by  Dearborn 
Glass  Co. 

The  ramp  from  the  battle  area  to  the 
chapel  has  snow  melting  coils  embedded 
In  the  concrete. 

The  aluminum  skin  of  the  tetrahedron 
is  striated  aluminum. 

The  chapel  is  designed  for  a  wind 
pressure  of  50  pounds  per  square  Inch. 

The  acoustical  consultants  retained  by 
Skidmore.  Owings  &  Merrill  were  Bolt. 
Beranck  Si  Newman. 

Mr.  Walter  A.  Netsch  of  Skidmore. 
Owings  L  Merrill  was  the  principal  de- 
signer of  the  chapel. 

Religious  affiliation  among  the  mili- 
tary personnel  normally  run  75  percent 
Protestant.  20  percent  Catholic,  and  5 
percent  Jewish.  This  ratio  Influenced 
the  decision  on  capacity  of  the  three 
chapels  since  it  was  assumed  that  sim- 
ilar ratios  would  prevail  In  the  Cadet 
Wing. 

The  Catholic  and  Jewish  chapels  are 
at  terrace  level.  North  of  the  Jewish 
chapel,  at  terrace  lewel.  Is  a  meeting 
room  for  the  use  of  those  denominations 
which  do  not  wish  to  use  one  of  the  three 
chapels.  With  this  provision,  the  cadet 
chapel  is  more  properly  referred  to  as 
an  all-faith,  rather  than  a  trlfaith 
chapel. 

The  furnishings,  liturgical  fittings  and 
adornment  of  the  chapel  were  paid  for 
from  gifts  of  money  from  private  per- 
sons and  from  Easter  collections  taken 
at  Air  Force  bases.  No  appropriated 
funds  have  been  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  money  for  the  organs  in  the  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  chapels  came  from 
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the  Air  Force  Command  Welfare  Fund. 
Sso  nonappropriated  funds. 

JEWISH    SYNAGOGUE 

The  Israeli  Air  Force  donated  the  1,631 
pieces  of  Jerusalem  stone  for  the  foyer 

of  the  synagogue.  ^  ^    fv,» 

The  furnishings  were  financed  by  the 
National  Jewish  Welfare  Board.  The 
interior  design,  furnishings,  and  liturp- 
cal  fittings  are  valued  at  approximately 

**The  Jewish  chapel  is  the  first  specially 
designed  place  of  worship  built  for  Jew- 
ish services  on  a  U.S.  military  base. 

The  interior  was  designed  by  Ludwig 
Wolpert  of  New  York's  Jewish  Museum. 

The  focal  point  of  the  Jewish  chapel 
is  the  Aaron  Kodesh.  the  Holy  Ark  which 
shelters  the  Scrolls  of  the  Torah. 

The  synagogue  is  the  only  chapel  with 
individual  chairs  for  the  congregants. 

The  Eternal  Light  hangs  to  the  right 
of  the  Ark.  Nested  in  the  three  Stars  of 
David,  it  symbolizes  everlasting,  un- 
quenchable faith. 

Architecturally,  the  synagogue  is  a 
circle  within  a  square,  the  circular  design 
symbolizing  the  global  mission  of  the  Air 
Force.  The  square  forms  a  surrounding 
foyer  which  is  paved  with  the  Jerusalem 
stone.  The  outside  walls  are  of  purple 
swined  glass  panels  alternating  with 
green  and  blue  stained  accent  windows. 
The  inner,  circular  walls  are  panels  of 
translucent  glass  alternating  with  stan- 
chions of  cypress. 

The  synagogue  seats  100  persons. 

PROTESTANT    CHAPEL 

Seats  900  and  has  100 -seat  choir. 

Reredos — the  wall  behind  the  altar — 
is  a  curved.  14-foot  high  wall  covered 
with  pastel  shades  of  tesserra.  The 
painter-sculptor  commissioned  to  do  this 
work  was  Lumen  Martin  Winter  who  de- 
signed and  executed  "The  Conversion  of 
St.  Paul"  for  the  facade  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle.  New  York  City. 

The  walls  and  vaulted  roof  of  the  chap- 
el are  formed  by  the  repetitive  tetrahe- 
drons which  at  rooftop  form  the  17 
spires.  There  is  no  special  symbolism 
to  the  number  of  spires.  The  original  de- 
sign called  for  19  spires  but  when  the 
original  bids  for  building  the  chapel  ran 
too  high  and  were  rejected,  the  designers 
effected  certain  changes  for  the  sake  of 
economy.  One  of  the  changes  was  re- 
ducing the  number  of  spires  but  this  did 
not  reduce  the  basic  design  nor  the 
square  footage  within  the  chapel. 

The  pews  are  American  walnut  and 
harmonize  with  the  walnut  batten  wall 
at  the  rear  and  under  the  choir  loft. 

Stained  glass  strip  windows,  designed 
by  Judson  Studios,  form  ribbons  of  color 
between  the  tetrahedrons. 

The  floor  is  lowered  and  railed  off  at 
the  side,  under  the  sloping  tetrahedrons. 
This  area  will  provide  space  for  memo- 
riallzation  placques. 

The  floor  of  the  Protestant  chapel  is 
gray-white  terrazzo.  This  floor  is  heavily 
soundproofed  so  that  services  can  be 
held  simultaneously  in  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  chapels.  The  height  from 
floor  to  the  celling  ridge  is  95  feet. 


The  altar  Is  free  standing  and  curvi- 
linear. 

Harold  E.  Wagoner  designed  the  fur- 
nishings of  the  Protestant  chapel. 


THE  AFRICAN-AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE 


CATHOLIC    CHAPEL 

The  Catholic  chapel,  located  at  ter- 
race level,  seats  500  persons  and  has  a 
50-seat  choir.  The  nave  is  55^2  feet  wide 
and  95  feet  long,  including  the  predella. 
The  sidewalls,  from  floor  to  ceiling,  are 
panels  of  amber  glass  alternating  with 
strip  windows  of  multicolored  stained, 
cast  glass,  the  random  sizes  and  shapes 
of  which  are  set  in  precast,  reinforced 
concrete.  The  stained  glass  was  cast  by 
Blenko  and  the  strip  windows  designed 
by  John  W.  Winterien  &  Associates. 

The  reredos  is  an  abstract  mural  of 
glass  mosaic.  The  varying  shades  of 
blue,  turquoise,  rose,  and  gray  tessera 
form  an  abstract  portrayal  of  the  firma- 
ment. Superimposed  on  the  mural  are 
two  marble  figures.  On  the  left  is  "Our 
Lady  of  the  Skies" — The  Blessed 
Mother — and  on  the  right  Is  the  Guard- 
ian Angel.  Each  is  about  10  feet  tall. 
Above  and  between  these  two  figures  is 
a  marble  dove,  symbolic  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

The  14  Stations  of  the  Cross  were 
carved  from  4-inch-thick  slabs  of  mar- 
ble. The  recessed  backgrounds  are  cov- 
ered with  the  same  multicolored  tessera 
of  the  reredos  mural. 

The  reredos  and  the  Stations  of  the 
Cross  were  designed  and  executed  b^ 
Lumen  Martin  Winter,  the  renowned 
artist-sculptor,  who  created  "The  Con- 
version of  St.  Paul"  for  the  facade  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle,  New 
York  City. 

The  altar  Is  a  large  tabletop  of  pol- 
ished marble  mounted  on  a  cone-shaped 
pedestal.  The  altar  furnishings  are  of 
high-gloss  nickel-silver.  Also  on  the  al- 
tar is  a  6-foot  sculptured  nickel-silver 
crucifix. 

The  pews  are  of  American  walnut 
trimmed  in  satin  finished  stainless  steel. 
There  are  two  confessionals  at  the  rear 
of  the  Nave.  Off  the  Narthex  on  one 
side  is  the  baptistry  and  on  the  other  side 
Is  the  blessed  sacrament  room,  the  walls 
of  which  are  fashioned  of  marble  chips 
and  semiprecious  Colorado  stones. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE   ON   INTERSTATE   AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  report  on  the  bill.  H.R.  9903. 

Thg  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  I  Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bol- 
ton] may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.     FRANCES    P.    BOLTON.       Mr. 
Speaker,    the   African-American   Insti- 
tute, America's  leading  private  agency 
conducting  educational,  economic,  and 
social  development  projects  in  coopera- 
tion with  Africa.  Is  celebrating  Its  10th 
anniversary.    This,  I  feel,  deserves  spe- 
cial attention.    AAI  has  served  and  Is 
serving  Africa  and  America  exceptionally 
well. 

The       African-American       Institute, 
founded  in  1953  by  a  group  of  private 
citizens  who  foresaw  the  coming  Impor- 
tance of  Africa,  confined  its  activity  at 
first  to  providing  hospitality  and  help  to 
African  students  and  visitors  who  came 
to  this  country.    This  was  useful  as  a 
prelude  to  broader,  more  extensive  par- 
ticipation In  African-American  relations. 
By  the  turn  of  the  decade,  events  In 
Africa  had  kindled  widespread  American 
public  interest  in  its  economic  and  social 
problems.    Assistance  of  many  kinds  was 
needed.    But    education   was    obviously 
the    prime    necessity.    Education     for 
trained,  responsible  leadership  to  meet 
the  changing  and  evolving  needs  of  Afri- 
ca was  in  demand  by  the  new  African 
governments.    AAI.  responding  for  the 
private  sector  of  America,  addressed  it- 
self to  this  crucial  problem  by  providing 
leadership  in  the  development  of  sen- 
sible, effective,  and  economically  feasible 
educational  programs  for  hundreds  of 
able  young  Africans  capable  of  making 
significant  contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  their  countries.    The  success  of 
this  private  organization  specializing  in 
African  affairs  is  told  in  the  dramatic 
fact  that  approximately   1,300  African 
students — carefully    selected,    carefully 
placed  in  our  best  universities  and  col- 
leges—are now  studying  In  the  United 
States  under  AAI  programs. 

From  1960  onward,  AAI  assumed  ex- 
panded responsibilities.     The  spectrum 
of  AAI  services  to  Africa  and  America 
now   includes  the  following   programs: 
The    African    scholarship    program    of 
American  universities;  the  African  grad- 
uate fellowship  program;  the  AAI  schol- 
arship program;   the  training  program 
for    students    from    Kenya;    the    AID 
Guinea  program;  the  East  African  train- 
ing project;  the  teacher  placement  serv- 
ice for  secondary  schools  in  Africa;  the 
Elizabeth  town  project  for  West  Africa: 
programing  for  African  visitors;  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  program: 
the  media  development  program;    the 
educational  partnerships  program;   the 
books    for    Africa    program;    Women's 
Africa  Committee;  publication  of  Africa 
Report  magazine. 
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The  growth  and  Influence  of  AAI  Is 
reflected  in  a  number  of  ways. 

First.  As  a  private.  nonpoUtlcal  or- 
ganization working  to  serve  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  Africa,  it  has  earned  the^ 
friendship  and  respect  of  African  stu- 
dents, scholars,  and  leaders.  Today. 
AAI  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  leader- 
ship in  countries  throughout  Africa. 

Second.  AAI  has  developed  functional 
and  financial  capabilities  that  have  per- 
mitted it  to  extend  its  facilities  both  in 
Africa  and  America.  AAI  has  its  head- 
quarters in  New  York.  It  also  maintains 
offices  in  Washington.  D.C;  Lagos. 
Nigeria;  Dar-es-Salaam.  Tanganyika; 
Addis  Ababa.  Ethiopia;  and  Accra. 
Ghana.  In  addition.  15  part-time  repre- 
sentatives serve  throughout  Africa.  The 
AAI  staff  is  a  dedicated  team  of  com- 
petent professionals  committed  to  the 
development  of  effective  and  economi- 
cally sound  projects  and  programs. 

Third.  AAI  by  its  capability  has  earned 
the  respect  of  American  universities,  pri- 
vate organizations,  corporations,  foun- 
dations, private  citizens,  and  the  U.S. 
Government.  It  now  conducts  relations 
with  a  wide  range  of  private  Americans 
who  have  interests  in  Africa  or  wish  to 
participate  in  African  assistance  pro- 
grams. Foundations,  including  the  Ford 
Foundation,  the  Rockefeller  Brothers 
Fund,  the  Carnegie  Corp.  of  New  York, 
the  Hershey  Foundation,  and  others  have 
funded  programs  under  the  administra- 
tion of  AAI.  The  U.S.  Government  has 
likewise  drawn  upon  the  services  of 
AAI.  At  present  AAI  is  a  contractor 
with  AID  and  with  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cational and  C^lltural  Affairs  of  the  US. 
Department  of  State  for  the  development 
and  administration  of  a  number  of  edu- 
cational programs. 

Under  President  Waldemar  A.  Nielsen, 
formerly  an  officer  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion. AAI  has  developed  four  distinctive 
qualities. 

First.  AAI  has  developed  into  a  first- 
class  organization  administratively  and 
professionally. 

Second.  The  organization  has  gained 
financial  stability  and  strength. 

Third.  AAI  has  been  able  to  relate  to 
the  various  communities  of  interest  that 
are  expressive  of  American  good  will 
toward  Africa  and  to  tap  the  great  Amer- 
ican impulse  to  help  new  countries  and 
help  mankind. 

Fourth.  AAI  has  developed  the  con- 
sortium approach,  which  provides  a  way 
for  combining  the  funds  and  forces  of 
universities,  corporations,  foundations, 
private  citizens,  and  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment or  any  combination  of  these  to 
create  projects  and  programs  that  would 
otherwise  be  impossible  for  an  individual 
organization.  The  classic  example  of  the 
consortium  idea  is  the  African  scholar- 
ship program  of  American  universities — 
ASPAU — which  involves  214  American 
colleges  and  universities,  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  27  African 
governments,  a  number  of  American 
foundations  and  the  African-American 
Institute. 

What  has  been  achieved  by  AAI  to 
date,  however,  is  only  a  beginning,  and 
present  efforts  only  scratch  the  surface 
of  possibilities.     Programs  for  African 


economic  development,  community  de- 
velopment, mass  media  development, 
and  for  American  education  and  in- 
formation about  Africa  may  in  time  be 
added  to  AAIs  present  activities.  Over 
50  projects  and  programs  are  now  In  the 
developmental  stage,  meaning  in  some 
instances  that  only  funding  is  needed  to 
make  them  operational. 

With  a  budget  10  times  greater  than 
in  1959.  AAI  is  now  moving  ahead  with 
a  fundraising  effort  in  order  to  achieve 
greater  financial  flexibility  and  strength 
to  develop  new  programs.  Foundation 
grants  and  private  assistance  are  in- 
creasing, but  AAI  remains  heavily  de- 
pendent upon  U.S.  Government  con- 
tracts for  funds.  Hence,  the  pace  of 
program  development  cannot  proceed  at 
the  needed  rate.  Additional  private 
funds  are  required  now  to  meet  the 
growing  capabilities  of  AAI. 

I  therefore  feel  that  private  American 
Interests,  particularly  the  corporate 
community,  ought  to  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  supporting  this  effective 
effort  in  Africa.  While  AAI  should  con- 
tinue to  administer  Government  con- 
tracts, its  capacity  for  Independence  and 
initiative  should  be  Increased.  Only  pri- 
vate assistance  can  give  It  flexibility  and 
strength. 

The  African-American  Institute  as  a 
private  and  nonpoUtlcal  organization 
exclusively  committed  to  serving  African 
and  American  interests  deserves  the  sup- 
p«rt  of  all  Americans.  The  magnitude 
of  its  contribution  In  the  past  and 
present  and  Its  capability  for  advancing 
the  cause  of  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  people  of  Africa  and  the 
United  States  in  the  future  make  AAI 
an  eminently  worthy  object  of  support 
by  all  those  who  would  invest  in  the 
future  of  Africa. 

THE  PmOGKAMS  OT  THE  ATSICAN-AMEllICAN 

iNsirrtiTE 

The  African  scholarship  program  of 
American  universities  currently  sponsors 
800  African  students  In  the  United 
States.  Launched  as  a  small  pilot  proj- 
ect in  Nigeria  in  1960,  this  cooperative 
program  now  involves  214  American  col- 
leges and  universities,  the  Agency  for 
International  Development.  27  African 
governments,  and  a  number  of  leading 
U.S.  foundations.  African-American  In- 
stitute is  the  administrative  agency. 

AAI  works  closely  with  the  central 
coordinating  office  of  the  participating 
universities  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  directed 
by  David  Henry,  the  originator  of  the 
program.  In  Africa,  AAI  field  officers 
administer  selection  machinery  set  up  in 
all  participating  countries  to  identify  the 
best  qualified  candidates.  In  the  United 
States.  AAI  Is  responsible  for  disburse- 
ment of  maintenance  funds  to  students 
and  the  management  of  grants  from 
donor  agencies  and  foundations. 

In  the  summer  of  1964.  as  universities 
prepare  to  receive  an  additional  wave  of 
ASPAU  students,  the  first  substantial 
ASPAU  group  to  graduate  from  Ameri- 
can Institutions  will  return  home  to  as- 
sume the  responsibilities  for  which  they 
have  been  trained.  This  will  be  Amer- 
ica's first  major  contribution  In  meeting 
the  critical  need  for  educated  manpower 
for  Africa. 


The  African  graduate  fellowship  pro- 
gram, the  newest  addition  to  AAI  educa- 
tional   programs,    promises    to    acquire 
scope  and  Infiuence  in  the  years  ahead 
and  may  well  become  a  contribution  of 
primary  Importance  to  the  development 
of  African  education.    As  African  uni- 
versities begin  to  develop  and  as  more 
young  Africans  acquire   undergraduate 
degrees  at  home,  there  will  be  an  urgent 
need  for  exceptionally  talented  persons 
to  take  advanced  study  abroad.    The  Af- 
rican graduate  fellowship  program  ad- 
dresses itself  specifically  to  the  training 
of  prospective  university  teachers  and 
potentially  higher  ranking  civil  servants 
in  a  variety  of  priority  fields.    A  cooper- 
ative program  like  ASPAU.  it  gathers  a 
number  of  leading  graduate  schools.  AID. 
and  African  governments  in  a  coopera- 
tive effort  which  this  year  has  provided 
sponsorship  to  a  beginning  group  of  23 
graduate  students  from  8  countries.   The 
Institute  has  also  been  asked  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  administer  In  the 
United  States  a  number  of  graduate  fel- 
lowships     made      available      through 
UNESCO  for  similar  purposes.    Respon- 
sibility for  final  selection  of  candidates 
proposed  by  their  respective  governments 
under  both  plans  resides  in  a  newly  con- 
stituted Executive  Committee  of  Ameri- 
can Graduate  Deans. 

The  AAI  scholarship  program  is  now 
near  termination.  Thirty  students  were 
originally  brought  to  the  United  States 
under  AAI  auspices,  receiving  either  full 
or  partial  support  from  the  Institute. 
Twenty-three  students  have  already  re- 
turned home  or  completed  the  studies  for 
which  AAI  sponsorship  was  initially 
granted:  the  remainder  will  return  In 
1964  and  1965. 

The  training  program  for  students 
from  Kenya,  partly  financed  by  AID.  is 
now  in  the  second  of  Its  2-year  phase. 
This  program  provides  Junior  college 
technical  and  vocational  Instruction  for 
70  Kenya  students  In  the  State  univer- 
sity systems  of  New  York  and  California. 
The  aid  Guinea  program  provides  col- 
lege and  vocational  or  technical  training 
for  Gulnean  students.  Technical  train- 
ing is  provided  in  several  areas,  includ- 
ing civil  aviation. 

The  east  African  training  project  Is  a 
year-old  program  administered  In  Dar- 
es-Salaam. The  objectives  are  to  assist 
refugee  students,  mainly  from  southern 
Africa,  with  scholarships  for  the  contin- 
uation of  their  studies  In  Institutions  in 
Africa.  In  the  United  States,  and  third 
countries.  To  raise  the  educational  sta- 
tus of  those  as  yet  unqualified  for  higher 
studies,  a  special  training  center  has 
been  established  by  AAI  In  Dar-es- 
Salaam.  In  the  summer  of  1963.  130 
students  were  enrolled  In  this  school. 
The  faculty  members  are  volunteers 
from  Radcllffe  and  Harvard  Colleges 
along  with  a  few  African  teachers.  The 
Ford  Foundation  provides  partial  financ- 
ing for  the  program. 

The  teacher  placement  service  for  sec- 
ondary schools  in  Africa  has  placed  140 
teachers — American.  Haitian,  and  Cana- 
dian—In 9  English  and  French-speaking 
countries. 

The  Elizabethtown  project  for  west 
Africa  serving  Ghana  and  Nigeria  places 
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Qualified  American  college  graduates  of 
Elizabethtown  College,  and  a  group  of  as- 
sociate colleges,  as  teachers  in  African 
secondary  schools.  The  Hershey  Foun- 
dation provides  the  funding  for  the  proj- 
ect and  AAI  field  offices  in  Africa  give 
assistance  In  the  placement  and  counsel- 
ing of  the  teachers. 

Programing  for  African  visitors  Is  an 
activity  of  growing  scale  In  AAI.  As  one 
of  the  major  agencies  handling  African 
leaders  and  specialists  visiting  the 
United  States.  AAI  has  recently 
strengthened  and  professionalized  its. 
staff  capabilities  for  the  effective  admin- 
istration of  this  program.  In  the  cur- 
rent year,  114  visitors,  nearly  all  stu- 
dent leaders  or  promising  young  men  and 
women  from  Africa  have  been  pro- 
gramed by  AAI. 

The  economic  and  social  development 
program  initiated  this  year  by  AAI  pro- 
vides a  new  approach  to  working  with 
African  leaders  in  meeting  some  of  their 
economic  and  social  development  prob- 
lems. This  program  provides  a  special- 
ist to  work  with  African  officials  in  an 
advisory  capacity,  to  give  assistance  in 
program  formulation,  community  de- 
velopment projects,  and  specialized 
leadership  training.  In  Northern  Rho- 
desia, for  example,  AAI  is  making  an 
effective  contribution  to  the  country's 
preparation  for  independence  in  1964. 
Among  the  specific  projects  assisted  by 
AAI  in  Northern  Rhodesia  are  the  train- 
ing of  African  confidential  secretaries,  a 
legal  training  institute,  the  development 
of  a  national  youth  service  program,  and 
a  preliminary  assessment  of  industriali- 
zation possibilities. 

This  new  and  experimental  approach, 
if  as  .successful  as  expected,  may  be  ex- 
tended to  other  countries  with  whose 
leadership  AAI  has  close  and  friendly 
ties. 

The  media  development  program  Is  in- 
tended to  assist  Africa's  mass  media  as 
instruments  for  national  unification,  for 
adult  education,  and  for  stimulating  the 
modernization    of    primitive    societies. 
Since  1961.  the  Institute  has  been  asked 
to  mobilize  public  and  private  resources 
for  an  active  program  in  this  area  and 
has  already   undertaken   a   number  of 
activities:  Fellowships  and  grants-in-aid 
to    African    Journalism    students    and 
practicing   Journalists  to  study  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe;  provision  of 
an  American  broadcasting  specialist  as 
program  adviser  to  the  Ethiopian  radio 
system  for  a  2-year  period;  and  the  de- 
velopment of  plans  by  this  same  special- 
ist for  the  use  of  radio  in  classroom 
teaching  as  a  means  of  upgrading  pri- 
mary school  teachers.    During  the  sum- 
mer of    1963.   the   Institute   conducted 
three  highly  successful  Journalism  work- 
shops in  Addis  Ababa.  Lagos,  and  Dar- 
es-Salaam  for  over  100  African  editors 
and  newscasters.    Staffed  by  Dean  Bur- 
ton Marvin  of  the  William  Allen  White 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  University 
of   Kansas.    Mr.    Malvln    Goode.    com- 
mentator for  the  American  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  at  the  United  Nations.  Mr.  John 
McCormally,  editor  of  the  Hutchinson 
News.  Hutchinson.  Kans..  and  Dr.  Syd- 
ney Head,  AAI  representative  In  Addis 
Ababa,  the  workshops  concentrated  on 
the  development  of  Joiirnallstic  compe- 


tence and  the  professlonallzatlon  of 
news  media  personnel.  The  seminars 
have  been  praised  highly  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  State  and  by  the  African 
participants. 

The  educational  partnerships  pro- 
gram, directed  by  a  volunteer  chairman, 
Mrs.  Byron  Miller,  has  addressed  itself 
to  providing  educational  opportunities 
for  secondary  school  students  in  Africa 
who  are  talented  but  who  lack  funds  to 
complete  their  studies.  At  present  over 
180  students  in  east  Africa  are  able  to 
continue  their  education  through  edu- 
cational partnerships.  The  program  is 
sustained  by  contributions  from  Ameri- 
can partners:  business  firms,  voluntary 
groups,  schools,  and  individuals. 

The  books  for  Africa  program  has  been 
singularly  successful.  A  volunteer  ef- 
fort based  In  Cambridge.  Mass.,  where  it 
Is  directed  by  Mrs.  David  Henry  and 
Mrs.  Nora  Fairbanks,  books  for  Africa 
has  succeeded  in  placing  textbooks,  sci- 
entific works  and  reference  books,  val- 
ued In  excess  of  a  half  million  dollars, 
in  African  schools  and  universities.  Most 
of  the  books  have  been  contributed  by 
leading  American  publishers.  Many 
books  have  also  been  given  by  individ- 
uals to  African  schools  of  their  choice. 
The  cost  of  shipping  the  books  has  been 
defrayed  by  a  special  grant  from  AID. 

Women's  Africa  Committee  of   AAI. 
founded  in  1959  by  30  women  with  a 
serious  interest  in  African  affairs,  works 
directly  with  African  women.    Its  efforts 
are  based  on  three  considerations:  First, 
African    women    have    heretofore    had 
little  formal  education;  second,  as  wom- 
en they  have  a  particularly  important 
role  to  play  in  community  development; 
and  third,  they  will  play  an  increasingly 
important  role  in  the  affairs  of  their 
countries    generally.      Women's    Africa 
Committee  has  therefore  Initiated  edu- 
cational programs  for  selected  African 
women  to  give  them  the  basic  competence 
required  for  playing  an  effective  role  in 
their  new  and  developing  nations.    Edu- 
cational programs  have  been  carried  out 
at  Columbia  University.  Howard  Uni- 
versity, and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Africa  Report,  a  publication  of  the 
African-American  Institute.  Is  edited  by 
Mrs.  Helen  Kitchen,  and  is  the  leading 
American  Journal  on  Africa.   It  is  an  au- 
thoritative, comprehensive  Journal  cov- 
ering development  In  all  fields  In  the  en- 
tire continent.    It  is  now  read  by  sub- 
scribers in  all  50  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  countries  of  Africa,  and  In  Canada, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Western  Europe, 
the   U.S.S.R.,  Australia,  New   Zealand, 
and  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East  and 
Asia.     It  is   required   reading  In  most 
African  studies  programs  of  American 
universities.     Public  leadership  is  now 
growing  as  the  American  people  expand 
their  interest  In  Africa. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  African- 
American  Institute:  Mr.  Harold  K. 
Hochschlld.  chairman,  honorary  chair- 
man, American  Metal  Climax,  Inc.;  Hon. 
Edward  R.  Dudley,  vice  chairman,  presi- 
dent of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan ;  Mr. 
Waldemar  A.  Nielsen,  president  of  AAI; 
Mr.  Lansdell  K.  Christie,  treasurer, 
president.  Liberia  Mining  Co.,  Ltd.;  Mr. 
Morris  B.  Abram.  partner.  Paul,  Weiss, 
Rlfkind,  Wharton  &  Garrison;  Mrs.  Etta 


Moten    Bamett,    director,    community 
services  for  WYNR,  Chicago,  HI.;  Dr.  L. 
Gray  Cowan,  professor,  Columbia  Uni- 
vei-slty,     executive     secretary,    African 
Studies  Association;  Mr.  Dana  S.  Creel, 
director.   Rockefeller   Bros.   Fund;    Dr. 
John  W.  Davis,  special  director,  NAACP 
Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund; 
Dr.  Robert  F.  Goheen,  president,  Prince- 
ton University;  Dr.  William  Leo  Hans- 
berry,  senior  professor,  Hansberry  Col- 
lege of  African  Studies,  University  of 
Nigeria;  Mr.  John  H.  Johnson,  president, 
Johnson  Publishing  Co.;  Mr.  Arthur  A. 
Krim,  president,  United  Artists'  Corp.; 
Mr.  Alan  J.  Pifer,  vice  president,  Car- 
negie Corp.  of  New  York ;  Mr.  John  B.  M. 
Place,  senior  vice  president,  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank;  Dr.  Emory  Ross,  president, 
Albert    Schweitzer     Fellowships;     Mrs. 
Zelia       P.       Ruebhausen,       chairman. 
Women's    Africa   Committee;    Loyd   V. 
Steere,  former  executive  director,  Afri- 
can-American Institute. 

African-American  Institute  officers  in 
the  United  States  are  located  at:  345 
East  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.;  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 

DC. 

Executives  are :  Mr.  Waldemar  A.  Niel- 
sen, president;  Mr.  E.  Frederic  Morrow, 
vice  president;  Mr.  E.  Jefferson  Murphy, 
vice  president;  Mr.  John  J.  Mather,  ex- 
ecutive officer;  Mr.  George  Loft,  vice 
president. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  ON 
PRAYER  AND  BIBLE  READING  ■ 
Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 

matter.  ,  ^^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   CLEVELAND.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  on  pray- 
er and  Bible  reading  does  not  necessar- 
ily ban  meaningful  spiritual  material  or 
exercises    from    public    schools.    Paced 
with  the  Supreme  Court  ban  on  State- 
ordered    prayers,   the   Lancaster,   N.H., 
school  system  in  cooperation  with  the 
Interchurch    council    have    Initiated    a 
classroom  program  of  "Thoughts  for  the 
Day"— short,    little    stories    illustrating 
basic   truths.    Each  clergyman  in   the 
community  takes  responsibility  for  writ- 
ing the  "thought"  for  the  schooldays  of 
1  month.    This  program  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  how  creative  imagination  can 
meet  the  unfortunate  situation  created 
in  some  schools  by  the  Supreme  Court's 
recent  decision  and  the  widely  differing 
interpretations  of  its  real  meaning. 

Clinton  L.  White,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Coos  County  Democrat,  discusses 
this  program  in  a  recent  editorial  "Sub- 
stitutes for  School  Prayers"  and  Includes 
a  sample  "Thought  for  the  Day."  I 
commend  Mr.  White's  perceptive  and 
meaningful  comments  to  my  colleagues: 

SUBSTITOTES  FOR  SCHOOL  PRATERS 

Principal  Stanley  Tufts  advises  ub  that  In 
the  Lancaster  schools,  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  interchurch  council  and  clergy- 
men of  Its  member  churches,  "Thoughte  for 
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the  E>ay"  are  used  Instead  of  prayers  at  the 
opening  of  the  schoclday.  This  Is  done 
because  of  the  Interpretation  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  relative  to  school  prayers. 

Different  clergymen  write  a  "Thought  for 
the  Day"  for  each  schoolday  for  1  month, 
and  another  clerg3rman  does  It  for  1  month. 
The  Democrat,  when  the  Idea  was  flrst  pro- 
posed, suggested  that  these  might  be  pub- 
lished. If  given  sufficient  time  to  do  so,  but 
none  had  been  received  until  Mr.  Tufts  sent 
one  written  by  Rev.  John  Gregory,  rector 
of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  which  will 
be  used  In  Lancaster  schools  today.  This 
"Thoughts  for  the  Day"  Is  printed  following 
this  editorial. 

The  Democrat  has  been  and  still  is  high- 
ly critical  of  any  prohibition  of  voluntary 
prayers  In  school,  but  does  commend  the 
efforts  of  school  authorities  to  make  a  mean- 
ingful substitution  for  what  they  Interpret 
to.  have  been  prohibited  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  We  cannot  fall  to  believe  that  dally 
prayers  In  school  5  days  a  week  would  re- 
inforce home  and  church  efforts  to  teach 
children  the  Importance  of  prayer. 

It  certainly  Is  wrong  for  one  to  pray  only 
In  times  of  greatest  danger,  or  great 
trouble,  as  perhaps  may  be  the  case  far  too 
many  times.  But  all  prayers  are  not  prayers 
of  asking,  or  what  might  seem  selfish  ask- 
ing. There  are  prayers  of  praise  and  pray- 
ers of  thankfulness;  prayers  for  others  and 
for  forgiving  of  others.  There  are  prayers 
for  World  peace  and  for  the  sick  and  suf- 
ferlmg  and  the  downtrodden  peoples  of  the 
earjm  And.  perhaps,  what  Is  overlooked  by 
tS^e  who  would  excuse  falling  to  pray. 
Is  the  fact  that  there  are  the  prayers  of  those 
who  know  their  many  weaknesses  and  seek 
divine  guidance  and  deliverance  from  temp- 
tation so  that  they  may  live  better  lives. 

The  writer's  own  rector  wrote  the 
"Thought  for  the  Day"  that  we  publish 
today.  Our  own  thoughts  about  prayer  are 
by  no  means  Intended  as  any  criticism  of 
his  fine  message  but  were  prompted  by  some 
of  the  remarks  we  have  heard  or  read  sup- 
porting cutting  out  school  prayers 


Thought  ro»  thb  Dat 

Anyone  who  Is  a  Boy  Scout  learns  this 
motto.  "Be  Prepared."  And  It's  a  good  one 
too,  for  everybody.  I"m  going  to  tell  you  a 
puzzling  story  that  gives  us  a  good  example 

One  day  a  man  was  sitting  on  a  hill  near 
a  river.  He  was  Just  sitting  there,  meditat- 
ing. It  was  his  custom  to  take  a  little  time 
each  day  and  Just  sort  of  think  about  things. 
While  sitting  there,  he  noticed  a  man  ap- 
proach the  river  as  If  to  swim  across.  Before 
he  made  the  attempt,  he  first  knelt  down 
and  prayed.  Then  he  plunged  In.  but  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  his  strength  was  gone 
and  he  drowned.  There  was  no  opportxinlty 
to  give  him  help. 

Then  a  second  man  came  to  the  river. 
Without  pausing  for  prayer,  he  succeeded  in 
crossing. 

Well,  the  man  on  the  hill  was  puzzled.  So 
are  you,  perhaps.  I  was  puzzled  too,  when 
I  read  this  part  of  the  story.  But  the  man 
who  had  been  meditating,  hurried  down  the 
hill  to  meet  the  man  who  had  successfully 
crossed  the  stream.  He  told  the  details  of 
what  he  had  seen. 

Then  the  swimmer  replied,  "I  knew  that 
drowned  man.  He  told  me  he  saw  no  need 
to  pray  except  when  he  faced  great  danger. 
As  for  me.  I  have  tried  to  live  my  whole  life 
In  an  attitude  of  prayer  knowing  that  If 
I  do  my  part  well  God  Is  always  with  me. 
helping  me  alwajra. 

There  is  a  great  lesson  In  that  story.  It's 
Just  a  matter  of  "being  prepared."  Whether 
it's  doing  an  assignment,  working  out  on 
the  team,  or  Just  generally  living  a  good 
life — any  task  that  lies  before  us  can  be 
done  well.  If  we  have  done  our  homework. 


LITHUANIAN     INDEPENDENCE    DAY 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  fMr.  Contb]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  smd  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requestor  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
not  take  long  to  summarize  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Lithuania  today,  and  a  con- 
stant dwelling  upon  the  situation  is 
something  that  sickens  the  human  per- 
sonality. 

Those  of  us  who  are  fortunate  to 
know  many  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
origin  or  descent,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  at  a 
loss  for  precise  words  to  express  our 
sorrow  for  their  relatives  and  friends  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  of  despair  and 
desolation. 

And  yet  the  freedom  that  once  was 
theirs  still  rings  in  our  ears,  a  sign  of 
the  eventual  victory  of  the  human  spirit. 

Victory  over  the  forces  of  communism 
will.  I  am  certain,  again  be  possible  for 
the  Lithuanians. 

For  reasons  which  lie  at  the  very  roots 
of  human  existence.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  bills  to  set  up  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations,  and  I  con- 
tinue to  plead  for  their  eventual  enact- 
ment. I  have  also  introduced  bills  on 
the  plight  of  the  Baltic  nations,  and  I 
am  determined  that  these  bills  will  not 
be  swept  aside  in  these  hurried  times. 

While  there  is  no  rejoicing  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder  how 
many  Lithuanians  recall  the  historic 
date  of  February  16,  1918.  an  anni- 
versary we  celebrate  this  year,  46  years 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Republic 
of  Lithuania.  And  1964  is  also  the  713th 
anniversary  since  the  formation  of  the 
Lithuanian  state  and  the  711th  anni- 
versary since  the  founding  of  the 
Lithuanian  Kingdom,  when  Mindaugas 
the  Great  was  crowned  as  the  first  king 
of  the  Lithuanian  Empire. 

This,  then,  is  a  historic  year  for  the 
lovers  of  freedom  and  it  is  cruel  and 
heartless  to  realize  that  since  1940  the 
wonderful,  lyrical  Lithuanians  have  been 
suffering  under  Communist  captivity. 

No  one  has  to  stress  the  terrible  con- 
ditions that  exist  in  the  Communist 
countries.  We  all  know  how  efficiently 
the  Communists  try  to  wipe  out  any 
vestige  of  pride  in  national  origin  or 
national  characteristic. 

It  is  time,  clearly,  for  the  adoption  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  I  have  offered 
in  the  first  session  of  the  88th  Congress 
which  calls  for  the  freedom  for  Lithu- 
ania. Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

This  is  the  most  positive  action  we  can 
take. 

It  is  action  that  is  absolutely  essential. 

It  is  action  that  I  urge,  and  trust,  we 
will  take  before  it  is  too  late. 


MORE  TAX  FUNDS  TO  FINANCE 
RUSSIAN  WHEAT  SALE? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Dlinois  I  Mr.  Fimdlxy]  may  extend 


his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
newspapers  raise  the  horrifying  prospect 
that  U.S.  taxpayers  may  have  to  shell 
out  an  additional  $720,000  to  help  finance 
the  flrst  Russian  wheat  sale.  This  would 
heap  insult  on  already-injured  taxpay- 
ers. They  have  contributed  $25  million 
toward  this  dubious  deal.  Instead  of 
getting  hooked  for  an  additional  assess- 
ment, the  way  I  figure  it,  they  are  en- 
titled instead  to  a  $455,000  refund. 

The  newspaper  report,  which  has  not 
been  denied,  said  the  administration  is 
exploring  the  possibility  of  an  indirect 
subsidy  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  a  union 
boycott  of  the  shipment.  The  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  Association  and 
the  Seafarers'  International  Union  are 
blocking  the  loading  of  the  Russia-bound 
wheat  because  the  administration  has 
not  required  that  a  full  50  percent  of  the 
shipment  go  in  U.S.  vessels. 

Continental  Grain  Co.,  of  New  York, 
the  exporter  handling  the  transaction 
for  Russia,  was  given  a  waiver  February 
12  by  the  administration.  This  relieved 
the  firm  of  further  responsibility  to  sign 
U.S.  ships.  The  signup  of  U.S.  vessels  is 
120,000  tons  short  of  the  SO  percent  goal. 

Foreign  ships  will  haiil  wheat  to 
Odessa  for  $12  a  ton  or  less,  compared 
with  $18  in  U.S.  vessels.  If,  as  Indicated 
in  today's  papers.  Continental  gets  an 
additional  taxpayer  handout  to  meet  the 
extra  cost  of  using  U.S.  ships  for  the 
120.000  tons,  this  would  amount  to 
$720,000. 

The  way  I  figure  it,  taxpayers  should 
get  a  refund  of  $455,000  from  Conti- 
nental. If  Continental  gets  an  additional 
bonus,  it  would  inflate  a  huge  windfall 
into  disgusting  scandal. 

Continental  bought  the  grain  January 
2  in  a  package  deal  which  Included  both 
the  price  of  the  grain  and  the  cost  of 
shipping  it  to  Soviet  ports.  Normal  ex- 
port subsidies  were  paid  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  all  wheat  varieties  in  the 
deal  except  Durum.  The  Durum  export 
subsidy,  flnanced  like  the  others  by  U5. 
taxpayers,  was  boosted  approximately  14 
cents  per  bushel  to  meet  the  extra  cost 
of  U.S.  shipping. 

Continental  bought  about  13  million 
bushels  of  Durum  at  this  super  discount. 

Thus  Continental  got  a  subsidy  pay- 
ment from  the  U.S.  Government  $1,820,- 
000  bigger  than  would  have  been  the  case 
if  U.S.  shipping  had  not  been  stipulated. 

Continental  got  the  waiver  when  it 
was  still  120.300  tons — or  25  percent- 
short  of  meeting  the  U.S.  shipping  re- 
quirement. Therefore,  the  U.S.  taxpay- 
ers are  entitled  to  a  minimum  refund  of 
$455,000.  which  is  25  percent  of  $1,820.- 
000. 


DOMESTIC  PEACE  CORPS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  HalpernI  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
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Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  grass- 
roots support  for  the  concept  of  a  Do- 
mestic Peace  Corps  appears  to  be  growing 
constantly.  I  have  received  many  com- 
munications from  various  parts  of  the 
country  expressing  complete  accord  with 
the  principle  of  the  National  Service 
Corps  proposal  which  has  passed  the 
Senate  and  is  now  pending  before  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
This  Corps,  as  envisioned,  would  fulfill 
the  objectives  of  what  Is  more  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Domestic  Peace  Corps. 

Shortly  after  the  Peace  Corps  was  es- 
tablished. I  strongly  advocated  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  similar  organization  on  our 
home  front.  I  offered  legislation  to  this 
effect  in  the  87th  Congress  and  again  at 
the  opening  of  the  present  88th  Congress. 
The  great  success  and  immeasurable 
value  of  the  Peace  Corps  were  my  main 
inspiration  In  advocating  and  supporting 
the  domestic  concept. 

I  was  privileged  to  discuss  the  subject 
with  the  Attorney  General  and  with 
others  who  have  been  working  closely 
with  the  administration  for  the  formu- 
lation of  legislation  to  effectively  carry 
out  this  goal.  As  a  result  I  was  privi- 
leged to  join  in  the  cosponsorship  of 
the  administration  bill,  my  measure 
being  H.R.  5852.  and  to  testify  in  sup- 
port of  its  approval. 

It  is  encouraging  and  inspiring  to  note 
the  support  that  has  been  given  the  Corps 
from  all  over  the  Nation.  Recently,  I 
came  across  an  editorial  in  the  Adiron- 
dack Enterprise  of  Saranac  Lake,  NY. 
It  reflects  a  cross  section  of  grassroots 
opinion  throughout  the  country.  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues. 

Domestic  Peace  Corps 

The  Domestic  Peace  Corps  barely  squeaked 
through  the  Senate.  The  measure  which 
today  holds  such  wide  support  In  its  foreign 
branch  has  rough  sledding  ahead  at  home. 

We  think  the  concept  is  a  good  one  and 
should  get  a  chance.  The  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers have  something  to  offer  us  at  home 
as  well  as  abroad;  we  have  problems  of 
training  right  here  In  the  United  States. 

When  we  consider  that  a  group  of  dedi- 
cated citizens  In  the  Gabriels  area  are  look- 
ing for  teachers  to  help  migrant  workers 
learn  to  read  and  write,  we  realize  we  are 
not  so  far  from  the  need.  There  are  many 
other  men  and  women  across  the  country 
who  need  job  retraining  or  help  with  par- 
ticular skills  if  they  are  to  lead  useful  lives 
and  contribute  to  the  American  economy. 
Staffing  these  programs  Is  presently  difficult. 

The  young  people  have  shown  that  they 
are  willing  to  give  their  skills  and  their  time 
for  mere  sustenance  pay.  The  need  Is  great 
and  the  volunteers  are  available.  Only  the 
legislators  seem  reluctant. 


States  to  investigate  if  it  is  for  the  best 
defense  and  economic  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  move  ROAMA  from 
Grifflss  Air  Force  Base  at  Rome,  N.Y. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues this  resolution  which  follows: 

State  of  New  York:   In  Assembly,  Albany. 
Resohttion   76,  February   4.   1964 

Whereas  ROAMA  Is  now  located  at  GrlQlss 
Air  Force  Base  at  Rome,  N.Y.;  and 

Whereas  this  Is  an  Integral  part  of  our  air 
defense;  and 

Whereas  the  worldwide  situation  Is  In  such 
a  state  of  turmoil  that  our  defenses  must  be 
at  full  strength  at  all  times;  and 

Whereas  the  withdrawal  of  ROAMA  from 
Grlfllss  Air  Force  Base  at  Rome.  N.Y..  would 
necessarily  weaken  our  position;  and 

Whereas  the  moving  of  ROAMA  from  Grif- 
flss Air  Force  Base  would  have  a  depressing 
economic  effect  on  the  entire  area  near 
Rome,  N.Y.;  and 

Whereas  sufficient  reason  or  cause  has  not 
been  made  public  of  the  feasibility  of  such 
plan:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  {if  the  senate  coTicur),  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  hereby 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  make  a  full  Investigation  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  It  is  for  the  best  defense 
and  economic  Interest  of  the  United  States 
to  move  ROAMA  from  Grifflss  Air  Force  Base 
at  Rome.  NY.;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  (if  the  senate  concur).  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
each  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  the  State  of  New  York  and  that 
the  latter  be  urged  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  task  of  accomplishing  the  purposes  of 
this  resolution. 

By  order  of  the  assembly. 

Ansley  B.  Borkowski. 

Clerk. 

In  senate,  February  11,  1964,  concurred  in, 
without  amendment  by  order  of  the  senate. 

G.  T.  Abrams, 

Secretary. 


MOVING  OF  ROAMA  FROM  GRIFPISS 
AIR  FORCE  BASE.  N.Y. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  DulskiI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1964.  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  passed  a  resolution 
memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 


PANAMA  CANAL  ZONE:  "A  FLAG.  A 
RIOT.  AND  A  BOY" 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  TMr.  Flood] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  light 
of  the  extensive  documentation  in  the 
Congressional  Record  contained  in  re- 
cent statements  by  many  distinguished 
Members  of  the  Congress,  the  communis- 
tic revolutionary  leadership  and  long- 
range  Red  objectives  of  the  January  9, 
1964,  Panamanian  assaults  on  the  Canal 
Zone  are  completely  established. 

Newspaper  and  other  pro-Red  journal- 
ists on  the  Isthmus,  seeking  to  divert  at- 
tention from  the  real  instigators  of  the 
sanguinary  outbreak.  immediately 
sought  out  students  at  the  Balboa  High 
School  where  the  Initial  "incident"  oc- 
curred and,  after  hasty  questioning  of 
our  patriotic  but  inexperienced  youths, 
accused  these  fine  young  Americans  and 
their  parents  with  having  started  the 


riots  by  Insisting  that  the  U.S.  flag  re- 
main flying  on  U.S.  territory  in  front  of 
that  U.S.  school. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  could  be  no  greater 
falsehoods  than  the  venomous  fumes  of 
anti-North  American  propaganda  and 
character  assassination  that  rose  out  of 
the  jungles  at  Panama  during  the  Janu- 
ary outbreak  and  were  uncritically  re- 
layed by  pro-Red  elements  in  the  mass 
news  media  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  entire  world. 

Inadequately  contested  in  the  news 
media,  these  mendacious  reports  from 
the  Canal  Zone  identifled  certain  indi- 
vidual student  leaders  by  name.  This, 
in  turn,  led  to  a  flow  of  vile,  insulting,  and 
degrading  letters  to  them  from  what  may 
well  be  a  communistic  revolutionary  un- 
derground in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  in  an  obvious  effort  to  intimidate 
those  students  and  their  parents  by  slan- 
derous attacks  against  displaying  their 
loyalty  to  the  United  States.  Such  psy- 
chological aggressions  are  well-known 
communistic  revolutionary  tactics. 

In  one  case,  a  17-year-old  student  was 
virtually  driven  from  the  Canal  Zone 
and  thus  forced  to  leave  his  home,  his 
school,  his  parents,  and  his  lifelong 
friends.  The  pro-Red  revolutionary  ele- 
ments in  the  mass  media  of  our  country 
did  not  tell  this  story  of  evil  that  re- 
sulted from  their  pernicious  effusions. 

It  is  only  natural  that  such  venom  as 
was  spewed  out  at  Panama  caused  the 
parents  of  these  students  the  gravest 
concern  for  their  children's  future.  It 
is  fortunate  that  the  courageous  parents 
of  one  student,  on  January  28,  1964, 
sought  to  supply  the  truth.  In  a  moving 
circular  on  "A  Flag,  a  Riot,  and  a  Boy," 
which  I  shall  quote  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks, they  give  a  well  rounded  pic- 
ture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  every  Member  of 
the  Congress,  the  staffs  of  cognizant  com- 
mittees, and  loyal  oCBcials  in  the  execu- 
tive and  judicial  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  read  this  circular.  I  urge  the 
loyal  members  of  the  mass  media  and 
other  publicists  to  feature  it  immediate- 
ly in  a  manner  that  It  may  be  read  by 
the  students  of  every  high  school  in  the 
Nation  and  their  parents.  I  urge  the 
civic,  fraternal,  patriotic,  and  veterans 
organizations  to  duplicate  it,  give  it  the 
widest  circulation,  and  to  take  the  neces- 
sary actions  to  make  the  venomous  char- 
acter assassins  in  the  press  realize  that 
American  patriots  will  not  be  intimi- 
dated. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  quote  the  indi- 
cated letter  with  deep  feeling  of  pride: 
A  Flag,  a  Riot,  and  a  Bot 

Early  reports  circulated  throughout  the 
United  States,  particularly  In  one  widely 
read  magazine,  have  resulted  In  a  number  of 
vile,  insulting,  and  degrading  comments  ad- 
dressed to  our  son  from  American  "patriots" 
in  various  sections  of  the  United  States.  He 
has  been  labeled  a  delinquent,  hoodlum,  poor 
student,  and  rabble  rouser.  Our  students 
In  the  Canal  Zone  have  been  accused  of  In- 
citing the  unfortunate  events  which  occurred 
between  the  United  States  and  Panama  by 
a  ntunber  of  news  services  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 

Inasmuch  as  hindsight  Is  usually  provided 
with  20-20  vision,  which  foresight  Is  not,  par- 
ticularly in  16-  and  17-year-old  boys,  we 
are  all  aware  now  that  the  actions  of  our 
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students  In  the  Canal  Zone  were  unwise,  to 
say  the  least,  and  perhaps  a  number  of  us. 
adults  as  well  as  students,  could  have  acted 
more  prudently. 

Be  that  as  It  may.  the  reporters  came  here, 
looked  around,  made  comparisons,  asked 
questions  of  Inexperienced  youths,  posed 
them  In  unflattering  situations,  and  then 
scattered  these  hasUly  gathered,  often  er- 
roneous, observations  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  appears  that  stories  of  teenage 
hoodlums,  punks,  defiance,  and  rabble  rous- 
ing attract  our  reading  public  and  that  stories 
of  ordinary  boys,  often  wrong,  but  usually 
without  cruel  or  violent  Intent  are  not  very 
Interesting  reading.  I  mention  ordinary 
boys,  boys  like  our  high  school  boys  here 
and  our  son.  James  Jenkins,  for  whom  I  speak 
now. 

James  was  never,  and  Is  not  now,  a  delin- 
quent or  undisciplined  boy.  Because  he 
wanted  to  have  his  own  U.S.  flag  remain  In 
front  of  his  school,  as  did  most  of  his  fellow 
students  and  many  of  our  adults.  Including 
my  husband  and  myself,  our  boy  was  sud- 
denly thrust  from  a  quiet  normal  family  life 
Into  the  limelight,  labeled  a  ringleader,  and 
finally  has  had  to  leave  his  home,  his  school, 
his  parents,  and  his  lifelong  trlends.  He  was 
suddenly  subjected  to  experienced  leading 
questions  on  a  very  controversial  and  deli- 
cate Issue  by  veteran  reporters.  Some  of  his 
answers  were  most  unfortunate.  He  was  not 
aware  of  the  Implication  which  would  be 
placed  upon  them.  Even  an  older  and  more 
experienced  person  might  have  answered  un- 
wisely under  such  circumstances.  Now  when 
he  Is  cornered  by  cameramen  and  reporters 
he  has  been  trying  desperately  to  defend 
himself  and  his  fellow  students  against  the 
hostile  and  confused  reports  which  have 
been   published  by  our  American  press. 

Both  U.S.  citizens  and  Panamanians  who 
are  well  Informed  are  aware  that  the  "flag 
Incident"  was  of  little  consequence  In  the 
true  Issues,  but  since  James  has  been  sin- 
gled out  as  the  object  of  violent  fury  and 
hate  of  Panamanians,  and  many  Americans 
also.  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  brief  r*sum6 
of  his  normal  life.  Those  of  us  who  know 
him  well  are  shocked  to  read  about  his  de- 
linquency, bad  manners,  lack  of  discipline, 
and  poor  guidance. 

Jamie  Is  the  youngest  of  our  family.  Re 
has  two  married  sisters  residing  In  the  United 
States,  two  brothers  In  the  United  States, 
one  of  whom  Is  In  the  U.S.  Army,  and  a  sis- 
ter In  nursing  school  In  the  United  States. 
Jamie  has  been  a  good  son.  an  easy  boy  to 
discipline,  and  a  fairly  good  student 
throughout  his  school  years.  He  has  many 
friends  here,  both  U.S.  citizens  and  Pana- 
manians In  the  Canal  Zone  and  In  Panama. 
He  understands  and  speaks  some  Spanish 
and  has  visited  freely  In  and  out  of  Panama 
since  he  was  a  small  boy.  He  has  lived  In 
the  Canal  Zone  since  he  was  2  years  old. 
but  he  has  traveled  from  coast  to  coast  In 
the  United  States  and  has  visited  many  of 
the  historical  monuments  and  natural  won- 
ders of  oiu  country.  He  was  eager  to  finish 
high  school  and  go  back  to  the  United 
States  where  he  had  hoped  to  get  a  Job  dur- 
ing the  summer  to  help  defray  his  college 
expense. 

Jamie  has  earned  much  of  his  own  spend- 
ing money  while  growing  up.  This  Is  not 
an  easy  thing  to  do  In  the  Canal  Zone  where 
Jobs  such  as  car  cleaning,  yard  work,  and 
package  toting  are  usually  reserved  for  Pan- 
amanians because  It  Is  felt  that  the  North 
American  boys  do  not  need  the  money. 
Nevertheless.  Jamie  has  managed  to  earn 
money  continually  from  his  first  enterprise, 
a  lemonade  stand,  through  such  things  as 
making  and  selling  "snowballs."  selling 
Christmas  cards  for  the  Wallace  Brown  Card 
Co..  In  the  United  States,  trading  old  coins, 
and  finally  to  his  last  Job  as  a  student  aid  at 
75  cents  an  hour.    Twlcs  a  day.  every  day  of 


the  week,  he  has  gone  up  to  the  laboratory 
at  Oorgas  Hospital  and  cleaned  the  dog  pens, 
fed  the  dogs,  and  walked  them.  He  left 
home  each  morning  at  5:45  am.,  took  care 
of  his  dogs  and  then  went  to  school.  After 
school  he  went  back  and  spent  another  hour 
cleaning,  feeding,  and  walking  the  dogs. 
He  worked  at  this  "glamorous"  Job  from 
May  1963  through  the  summer  and  up  until 
he  resigned  when  he  left  the  Canal  Zone 
Every  3  weeks  he  received  a  "take  home"  pay 
of  tie.  He  kept  t6  for  spending  money  and 
the  rest  was  put  In  the  bank  for  him.  after 
his  bike  was  paid  for  He  had  a  small  "Hon- 
da" motorbike,  which  he  paid  for.  In  order  to 
have  transportation  to  and  from  his  Job.  He 
had  saved  approximately  $100  before  he  left 
for   the  States 

Throughout  his  high  school  years  he  has 
been  In  the  ROTC.  and  attended  both  sum- 
mer training  classes  for  noncoms.  He  has 
belonged  to  the  camera  club,  the  chess  club, 
and  the  science  club.  He  took  and  passed 
his  college  board  examinations  during  his 
Junior  year  with  high  marks  In  math  and 
science,  his  favorite  subjects  He  had  been 
accepted  by  both  colleges  to  which  he  ap- 
plied for  admission,  and  was  trying  to  come 
to  a  decision  as  to  which  college  offered 
courses  best  suited  to  his  future  plans  and 
ambitions. 

He  was  a  member  of  St.  Andrews  Episcopal 
Church  where  he  was  christened  when  he 
was  2  years  old  and  confirmed  when  he  was 
13.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Pacific 
Chapter,  Order  of  Demolay,  and  had  Just 
been  elected  master  counselor  He  had  to 
leave  before  his  Installation  which  was  to 
have  taken  place  In  February  He  belonged 
to  the  YMCA  where  he  was  Uklng  Judo  les- 
sons and  progressing  very  well.  He  was  also 
about  to  complete  his  driver-training  course, 
and  his  dad  was  teaching  blm  to  drive  the 
car. 

Our  U.S.  press  has  exploded  this  normal, 
everyday  boy  Into  a  monster,  a  hoodlum,  a 
delinquent  and  has  made  him  the  object  of 
vile  and  cruel  letters.  His  protest  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  against  re- 
moval of  the  Amercan  flag  from  the  front 
of  the  U.S.  schools  was  truly  sincere  In  Its 
Intent,  but  it  catapulted  him  Into  a  hostile 
world  of  misinformed  adults  who  have 
pointed  flngers  at  him  and  called  him  an 
assassin,  who  have  plastered  his  name  across 
the  Nation  as  a  showoff,  and  posed  him  for 
pictures  which  any  person  would  be  ready 
to  condemn  at  first  sight.  There  have  also 
been  veiled  threats  such  as  a  shooting  Inci- 
dent aimed  at  a  Jenkins  residence  (no  rela- 
tion) In  Cambridge,  Ohio,  linked  to  his  pend- 
ing arrival  there. 

What  will  happen  to  our  boy  from  now  on? 
As  his  parents  we  are  frightened  for  his 
safety  from  fanatics,  for  possible  loss  of  his 
faith  In  love  and  human  understanding,  and 
for  his  chances  In  the  United  States  to  com- 
plete his  education.  He  has  been  taught  to 
respect  the  law  and  to  believe  In  Jxistlce.  He 
broke  no  laws,  but  he  has  been  condemned. 
This  Incident  has  already  cost  him  dearly, 
and  his  dad  and  I  are  praying  that  he  may 
never  become  convinced  that  he  was  the 
cause  of  all  the  trouble  and  deaths.  US. 
citizens,  soldiers,  and  Panamanians  alike,  for 
he  and  the  other  students,  again  both  the 
U.S.  citizen  and  the  Panamanian  students, 
were  cruelly  used  as  an  excuse  to  unleash 
trouble  already  brewed.  It  was  crouched  and 
waiting. 

Surely  Intelligent,  thinking,  and  Informed 
persons  cannot  honestly  believe  that  the 
burden  of  the  strife  here  should  rest  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  17-year-old  student  who.  very 
brlefiy.  backed  a  cause  In  which  he  firmly 
believed — that  of  keeping  before  his  school 
the  U.S.  flag  which  was  symbolic  of  his  happy 
childhood  and  his  future  life  as  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  of  America — to  a  lad  of  17 
the  most  wonderful  country  In  the  world. 


BENEFITS  TO   VETERANS  OP 
WORLD   WAR   I 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Qn- 
MAiNl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
respectfully  request  permission  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  and  to  Include 
a  resolution  passed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
memorializing  Congress,  requesting  fa- 
vorable consideration  to  legislation  pro- 
viding benefits  to  the  aged.  111.  and 
disabled  veterans  of  World  War  I  In  the 
form  of  pension  or  any  other  means 
which  provide  relief  so  vitally  needed. 

State    or   Rhode    Island 
(H.    Res     1043.    memorializing    Congress  re- 
questing favorable  consideration  to  legls- 
tlon  providing  benefits  to  the  aged.  HI.  and 
disabled   veterans  of  World  War  I  In  ths 
form  of  pensions  or  any  other  means  which 
provide  relief  so  vitally  needed) 
Whereas  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  Nation's  finest  citizens  served  the  cause 
of  democracy    during   the  period  of  World 
War  I:  and 

Whereas  a  large  number  of  these  veteraiu 
have  now  reached  the  age  and  circumstances 
In  which  they  are  no  longer  self-supporting, 
as  well  as  suffering  Illnesses  and  Infirmities 
aggravated  by  this  honorable  service  to  their 
country,  and 

Whereas  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
they  have  largely  become  a  class  of  forgotten 
men.  many  of  whom  are  close  to  the  grave: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  recognize  the  predicament  of  these 
veterans  of  World  War  I  and  petition  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  give  favor- 
able consideration  to  H.R.  2332  (World  War 
I  Pension  Act)  providing  benefits  to  the 
aged,  HI,  and  disabled  veterans  of  World  War 
I  In  the  form  of  pensions  or  any  other 
means  which  will  provide  relief  so  vitally 
needed:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  recording  clerk  of  this 
house  of  representatives  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  transmit  duly  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Veterans"  Administration,  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  to 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  to  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  Rhode  Island  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

.         Salvatore  R.  Casoso, 
I  Recording  Clerk. 
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H.R.  7381 :  DUAL  COMPENSATION 
ACT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  I  Mr.  Fascell]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
before  us  today  is  a  long-awaited  and 
much-needed  measure.    The  chairman 


^nd  members  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  long  and  diligent  ef- 
forts and  for  bringing  to  the  House  this 
comprehensive  and  workable  approach 
to  the  extremely  complicated  and  di- 
verse dual  compensation  and  dual  em- 
ployment laws  now  in  effect. 

Last  July  I  introduced  a  bill  to  exempt 
certain  officers  of  the  Armed  Forces  from 
dual  office  and  compensation  restric- 
tions This  bill  would  exempt  Reserve 
officers  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  who 
have  served  on  active  duty  in  a  tempo- 
rary grade  equal  to  or  higher  than  their 
Reserve  grades  and  are  retired  for  dis- 
ability in  such  temporary  grades  from 
the  dual  compensation  restrictions  of 
section  212  of  the  act  of  June  30,  1932. 
as  amended.  It  would  also  exempt  any 
non-Regular  ofBcer  member  of  the 
Armed  Force  who  Is  retired  in  a  tem- 
porary warrant  officer  status  from  the 
dual-office  restriction  of  section  2  of  the 
act  of  July  31,  1894.  as  amended. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  in  their  wide 
survey  of  the  inequities  involved  under 
our  present  laws,  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  included  the  pro- 
visions of  my  bill  in  H.R.  7381. 

In  the  committee's  report,  numerous 
cases  were  cited  whereby  a  Federal 
agency  was  unable  to  obtain  qualified 
persons,  because  of  the  limitations  placed 
on  the  salaries  of  retired  military  per- 
sonnel by  the  dual  compensation -dual 
employment  laws.  The  bill  before  us 
today  will  eliminate  this  unfortmiate 
and  binding  restriction  and  allow  the 
Federal  Government  to  employ  the 
skilled  and  knowledgeable  manppwer  It 
needs. 

In  addition.  It  will  certainly  clarify 
the  existing  statutes  on  dual  compensa- 
tion-dual employment  and  bring  under 
one  statute  the  Government's  policy  on 
this  subject.  This  will  undoubtedly  elim- 
inate the  hardships  caused  Individuals 
as  a  result  of  Inadvertent  or  good  faith 
misunderstandings  of  the  application  of 
the  law. 

A  case  In  point  Is  a  private  bill  I  Intro- 
duced In  the  last  session  to  relieve  a  per- 
son of  liability  for  repayment  to  the 
Federal  Government  a  rather  large  sum 
of  money  paid  him  for  his  services  to  a 
Federal  agency.  This  gentleman  was  a 
retired  chief  warrant  officer  serving  as 
a  temporary  W-2  when  he  was  granted 
retirement.  A  short  time  later  he  ap- 
plied to  the  Federal  agency,  at  the  same 
time  inquiring  through  the  U.S.  Navy 
Finance  Center  as  to  his  status  under  the 
Dual  Compensation-Dual  Employments 
Acts.  He  was  told  that  he  was  generally 
precluded  from  taking  a  Government 
position;  however,  the  determination 
was  the  responsibility  of  the  employing 
agency. 

On  his  form  57.  his  retired  status  was 
clearly  stated  and  a  short  time  later  he 
was  notified  that  his  application  was 
accepted.  Approximately  3  years  later 
it  was  discovered  that  this  person's  em- 
ployment was  precluded  by  the  Dual 
Employment  Act  and  he  was  notified 
that  he  must  repay  the  3  years'  salary  he 
had  received  for  his  services. 


In  reporting  on  this  bill,  the  agency 
stated: 


Prom  these  facts  It  Is  apparent  that  It  was 
due  to  an  error  on  the  part  of  this  agency 
that  Mr.  B  was  hired.  It  further  appears 
that  while  Mr.  B  had  some  misgivings  about 
the  propriety  of  his  appointment,  these  were 
dispelled  by  this  agency's  wllUngncES  to  em- 
ploy him  knowing  of  his  retired  status. 

It  would  seem  a  most  Inequitable  result 
that  the  Government  should  profit  from  the 
services  of  Mr.  B. 

And  Still  hold  him  liable  for  the  com- 
pensation paid  him  for  those  services. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  H.R.  7381 
will  eliminate  these  Inequities  and  hard- 
ships and  will,  most  likely,  prevent  them 
from  ever  happening  in  the  first  place. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  add  my  voice  In  support  of  H.R. 
7381.  

LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of 
absence  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RiEHLMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends)  .  for  the  remainder  of  this  week, 
on  account  of  a  death  in  his  family. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Halleck)  ,  on  account  of  Illness. 

Mr.  Hosmer  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends)  .  for  the  week  of  February  17,  on 
account  of  official  business  with  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  7356.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  nomination  and 
selection  of  candidates  for  appointment  to 
the  Military,  Naval,  and  Air  Force  Academies. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles : 

S.  2064.  An  act  to  relieve  the  Veterans' 
Administration  from  paying  Interest  on  the 
amount  of  capital  funds  transferred  In  fiscal 
year  1962  from  the  direct  loan  revolving  fund 
to  the  loan  guaranty  revolving  fund;  and 

S.  2317.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  section  15  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  to 
provide  for  the  exemption  of  certain  ter- 
minal leases  from  penalties. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  3  o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  vmtll  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  February  19,  1964.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Feighan,  for  15  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  LiBONATi,  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
GooDLiNG).  for  5  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MATSUNAGA) ,  for  5  minutes,  on  February 
19;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Cameron. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GooDLiNG)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Westland. 

Mrs.  DwYER. 

Mr.  Wharton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Beermann. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MATSUNAGA)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  O'Neill. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  XXTV,  executive 
commimlcations  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1713.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
supplemental  report  on  Ineffective  program 
planning  and  uneconomical  utilization  of 
personnel  assigned  to  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
recovery  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1714.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  Federal  Prison  Indus- 
tries, Inc.,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1963,  pursuant  to  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  841)  (H.  Doc. 
No.  231);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1715.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Chelan  Division,  Chief  Joseph  Dam  project. 
Washington,  pursuant  to  section  9(a)  of  the 
Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939  (53  Stat. 
1187)  (H.  Doc.  No.  232);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  Illustrations. 

1716.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  setting 
forth  the  financial  condition  of  working 
capital  funds  at  June  30,  1963,  and  the  re- 
sults of  their  operation  for  the  fiscal  year 
then  ended,  pvirsuant  to  section  405(c)  of 
the  National  Secvirlty  Act  of  1947,  as 
amended  (10  U.S.C.  2208);  to  the  Committee 
on  Arnaed  Services. 

1717.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  Improper  pasnnents  to  military  per- 
sonnel for  travel  of  dependents  of  members 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  pursuant 
to  31  U.S.C.  53  and  31  U.S.C.  67;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1718.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  uneconomical  replacement  of 
vehicles  by  the  U.S.  5th  Air  Force,  Fuchu  Air 
Station,  Japan,  pursuant  to  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  1921  (31  U5.C.  68).  and  the 
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Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31 
U.S.C.  67) :  to  the  Commltt««  on  Oovernment 
Operations. 

1718.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  deflclencles  In  the  administration  of 
Oovernment  quarters,  messing  facilities,  and 
military  leave  at  Dow  Air  Force  Base,  Maine, 
pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 
1921  (31  use.  53),  and  the  Accounting  and 
Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  67);  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations. 

1720.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on  rec- 
ords proposed  for  disposal  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  July  7. 
1943  (57  Stat.  380),  as  amended  by  the  act 
approved  July  6.  1945  (59  Stat.  434),  and  the 
act  approved  June  30.  1949  (63  SUt.  377): 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

1731.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Office 
of  Coal  Research  relating  to  coal  research 
activities  undertaken  during  calendar  year 
1963.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-599:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

1722.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
US.  Information  Agency,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation,  entitled.  "A  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Philip  N.  Shepherdson":  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1723.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation,  entitled.  "A  bill  to  repeal 
the  provisions  of  law  codified  In  5  U.S.C.  39. 
and  for  other  purposes'":  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  H  R.  9903.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Act  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to 
strengthen  £Uid  Improve  the  national  trans- 
portation system,  and  to  Implement  more 
fully  the  national  transpwrtatlon  policy,  and 
for  other  purposes:  without  amendment 
(Rept  No.  1144).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Hovise  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

PUBUC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr    BARINO: 

H  R.  10005.  A  bin  to  amend  section  27  of 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  25.  1920. 
as  amended.  In  order  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  phosphate  on  the  public  do- 
main; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAOEN  of  California: 

H.R.  10006.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  agri- 
cultural economy:  to  help  to  achieve  a  fuller 
and  mcwe  effective  use  of  food  abundances; 
to  provide  for  Improved  levels  of  nutrition 
among  economically  needy  households 
through  a  cooperative  Federal-State  pro^^ram 
of.  food  assistance  to  be  operated  through 
normal  channels  of  trade:  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr   HARVEY  of  Michigan: 

H.R.  10007.  A  bill  to  authorize  national 
banks  to  make  certain  redevelopment  loans, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency     . 

H.R.  10008  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  re- 
development by  private  persons  of  property 
In  the  downtown  business  districts  of  our 
cities   by   allowing   the   cost   of  such   rede- 


velopment to  be  amortized  at  an  accelerated 
rate  for  Income  tax  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  10009.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  authorize  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  assist  small-business  con- 
cerns in  obtolnlng  leases  of  property  In  down- 
town business  districts  by  providing  Insur- 
ance for  such  leases;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr  LAIRD  (by  request)  : 
H  R  10010  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  that  a  Judge  of  a 
US.  district  court  shall  be  a  resident  of 
the  dlsulct  for  which  he  Is  appointed  at 
least  3  years  immediately  prior  to  the  time 
of  his  appointment;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
H  R.  10011.     A  bill  to  create  a  US.  Botani- 
cal  Survey;    to  the  Committee  on   Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  SILER; 
H.R     10012.      A    bill    to    amend    the    War 
Claims  Act  of  1948.  so  as  to  extend  the  bene- 
fits of  such  act  to  persons  captured  or  In- 
terned by,  or  In  hiding  from,  the  Japanese 
Oovernment  in  China  during  World  War  II: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SKUBITZ: 
H.R.  10013.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  com- 
memoration of  certain  historical  events  in 
the  State  of  Kansas,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois : 
H.R.  10014.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by  pro- 
viding for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and 
zinc  for  consumption  In  the  United  States 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
H  R  10015.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  agri- 
cultural economy:  to  help  to  achieve  a  fuller 
and  more  effective  use  of  food  abundances; 
to  provide  for  Improved  levels  of  nutrition 
among  economically  needy  households 
through  a  cooperative  Federal-State  program 
of  food  assistance  to  be  operated  through 
normal  channels  of  trade;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Conrunlttee  on  Agrlcultxire. 
By  Mr  WELTNER: 
H.R.  10016.  A  bill  to  provide  free  mailing 
privileges  for  certain  former  Members  of 
Congress  with  50  years  of  continuous  active 
service  In  Congress,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr  WILLIAMS: 
H.J.  Res.  926.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  provide 
that  information  relating  to  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
shall  be  made  public:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PIRNIE : 
H  Res.  636.  Resolution  to  authorise  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  conduct  an 
investigation  and  study  of  moving  the  Rome 
Air  Materiel  Area  from  Orlffiss  Air  Force 
Base:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


mine  whether  or  not  It  Is  for  the  best  de- 
fense and  economic  Interest  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  move  ROAMA  from  Orlfflsa  Air 
Force  Base  at  Rome,  N.T.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MOORE:  Memorial  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia House  of  Delegates  requesting  studies 
by  appropriate  Federal  and  State  agencies  of 
the  current  forest  management  practices 
which  obtain  In  the  Monongahela  National 
Forest  and  a  change  In  policy  of  that  man- 
agement:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  the  SPEAKER ;  Memorial  of  the  assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  New  York,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  make  a  full  Investigation  to  deter- 


PRIVATE  BILLS   AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  DONOHUE: 
H.R.  10017.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Athans- 
slos  Panagopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  10018.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  BUrlo 
Barbatl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
H.R.  10019.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Santlno 
Pinto.   Jr.;    to   the   Conunlttee   on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr  MULTER: 
H  R  10020    A    bill    for   the  relief  of  Mn 
Dvora  Elsenberg;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 
H.R.  10031.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Farlda 
Hanna   Hazbon;    to   the   Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON : 
H.R.  10022.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rlcardo 
O.  Mangaccat;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

PETITIONS.   ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

706.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner.  Avon  Park.  Fla..  requesting 
Congress  to  Investigate  certain  radio-TV 
news  releases  relative  to  alleged  limited  cir- 
culation of  remarks  by  the  President  con- 
cerning friendly  nations  trading  with  Com- 
munist Cuba,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  IntersUte  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

M —    mm^         »■ 

SENATE 

Tuesday,  February  18, 1964 

{Legislative  day  of  Monday.  February  10. 
1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  exp;ration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  [  Mr.  Metcalf]  . 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  Father  of  our  spirits,  who 
hearest  prayer,  and  to  whom  all  flesh 
shall  come,  breathe  now  upon  our  wait- 
ing hearts,  we  beseech  Thee,  the  bene- 
diction of  Thy  holy  calm. 

Not  only  In  moments  of  blessed  quiet- 
ness, with  raucous  sounds  shut  out.  may 
we  hear  Thy  summons,  but  also  In  the 
thunder  of  these  tumultuous  days  of  des- 
tiny may  we  be  conscious  that  Thy  voice 
to  us  Is  calling. 

As  from  this  historic  Chamber  the 
panorama  of  the  Nation  s  life  In  all  the 
yesterdays  passes  before  our  eyes  and 
minds,  may  we  here  highly  resolve  that 
this  white-domed  Capitol  edifice  shall 
be  not  only  an  arsenal  of  material  might, 
but  also  a  cathedral  of  faith  where  are 
proclaimed  to  all  the  earth  the  sanctions 
of  irresistible  moral  force  and  of  spirit- 
ual verities  upon  which  our  freedoms 
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were  reared,  on  which  they  rest,  and 
without  which  our  boasted  democracy  Is 
hut  a  bruised  and  broken  reed. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer  s  name. 
Amen.         _^___^^^^^ 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. ^____^^_^^^_ 

EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 

tpcs 

I  For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 

unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 

Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday. 

February  17,  1964,  was  dispensed  with. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  BUSI- 
NESS—LIMITATION ON  STATE- 
MENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
morning  hour,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  being 
filled  with  charity  and  compassion.  I 
shall  not  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana?  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 
Report  on  Wo»kino  Camtal  Funds  or 

Department  or  Defense 
a  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  the  working  capital  funds  of  that 
Department,  dated  June  30,  1963  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on   Price  Duterential  in  Sale  or 
Alcoholic  Beverages  in  District  or  Co- 
lumbia AND  State  or  Maryland 
a  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treas- 
ury, for   the  State  of  Maryland,  Annapolis, 
Md.,  relating  to  the  price  differential  In  the 
sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  compared  with  sales  In  the  State 
of  Maryland  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Report  on  Deficiencies  in  Administration 
or  Certain  Quarters  and  MiLtTART  Leave 
at  Dow  Air  Force  Base,  Maine 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 


law.  a  report  on  deficiencies  in  administra- 
tion of  Government  quarters,  messing  fa- 
cilities, and  military  leave  at  Dow  Air  Force 
Base,  Maine,  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
dated  February  1964  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Unclassified  Letter  of  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral OF  the  United  States 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  an  unclassi- 
fied letter,  which  transmitted  a  secret  report 
on  Ineffective  program  planning  and  un- 
economical utilization  of  personnel  assigned 
to  the  Air  Force  reserve  recovery  program 
(January  1964,  B-146831).  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per); to  the  Committee  on  Oovernment 
Operations. 

Auorr  Report  on  Federal  Prison  Industries, 
Inc. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  an  audit  report  on  Federal  Prison  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  Department  of  Justice,  fiscal 
year  1963  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 
REPORT  ON  Uneconomical  Replacement  of 

VEHICLES    BT    THE    U.S.    6TH    AIR    FORCE 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law    a  report  on  the  uneconomical  replace- 
ment of  vehicles  by  the  U.S.  5th  Air  Force 
Fuchu   Air   Station.   Japan.  Department   of 
the  Air  Force,  dated  February  1964  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
Report  on  Improper  Payments  to  Milttary 
Personnel   for   Travel   of  Dependents 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the   United   States,   transmitting,    pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  Improper  payments  to 
military  personnel  for  travel  of  dependents. 
Department  of   the   Army,    dated   February 
1964  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
REPORT  ON  Chelan  Division,  Chief  Joseph 
Dam  Project,  Washington 
A  letter  from   the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  the  Chelan  Division,  Chief  Joseph 
Dam  project.  Washington  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);   to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Final  Settlement  of  Claims  of 
Certain  Indians 
A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner.  In- 
dian Claims  Commission.  Washington,  D.C.. 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  final  set- 
tlement  of    the   claims   of    certain    Indians 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Audit  Report  of  National  Fund  for  Medical 
Education 
A  letter  from  the  executive  vice  president. 
National  Fund  for  Medical  Education,  New 
York,   N.Y.,   transmitting,   pursuant  to   law. 
an  audit  report  of  that  fund,  for  the  calendar 
year   1963    (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Disposition  of  Executive  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  needed  In  the  conduct 
of  business  and  have  no  permanent  value 
or  historical  Interest,  and  requesting  action 
looking  to  their  disposition  (with  accom- 
panying papers ) ;  to  a  Joint  Select  Commit- 
tee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  In  the 
Executive  Departments. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore apE>ointed  Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr. 
Carlson  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PETITION  AND  MEMORIAL 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  General  Joseph 
Wheeler  Post  No.  62.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  favoring  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  grant  pensions  to 
veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

The  petition  of  Mary  Koehler.  of  Mobile, 
Ala.,  relating  to  the  enactment  of  the  civil 
rights  bill;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  LEGISLATURE 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution 
passed  by  the  general  assembly  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  requesting  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  take 
necessary  action  to  protect  the  woolen 
industry  of  the  United  States  from  en- 
croaching imports  of  foreign  woolen 
products. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleague  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thxjrmond] 
and  myself.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  this  resolution  printed  in  the  R«c- 
ORD  together  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and.  under  the  rule, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Resolution  by  General  Assembly  or 
South  Carolina 
Concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  take  such  ac- 
tion as   necessary  to  protect  the  woolen 
Industry  of  this  country 
Whereas  between  1947  and  1962  the  wool 
textile   Industry   In   the   United   States  has 
lost    (1)    over    100.000   jobs;    (2)    about   300 
plants  or  estebllshments;    (3)   21,836  broad- 
looms;     (4)     2.169.000    spindles;     (6)     1,042 
combs;  and  (6)  approximately  60  percent  of 
the  machinery  used  In  the  Industry;  and 

Whereas  it  appears  that  the  loss  trend  will 
continue  unless  appropriate  action  Is  taken 
by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; and 

Whereas  these  losses  are  adversely  affecting 
communities  on  a  nationwide  basis;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  previously  determined 
by  acts  of  Congress  and  opinions  of  those 
connected  with  defense  mobilization  that  an 
adequate  wool  textile  Indvistry  is  essential 
to  national  security;  and 

Whereas  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy declared,  on  May  2.  1961,  that  "It  (the 
textile  industry)  is  of  vital  Importance  In 
peacetime  and  It  has  direct  effect  upon  our 
total  economy";  and 

Whereas  It  is  reconmiended  by  those  with 
peculiar  knowledge  of  the  Industry  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that — 

1  Wool  product  duties  be  reserved  from 
the  negotiating  list  scheduled  to  begin  In  May 
under  the  auspices  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade; 

2  The  Government  urgently  and  unremit- 
tingly pursue  solution  of  the  wool  product 
import  problem  through  international  nego- 
Uatlons  and  accord;  or.  falling  that; 
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3.  The  Government  act  unilaterally  to  re- 
strain wool  product  Import*  to  prevent  mar- 
ket disruption  and  to  restore  and  foster  fair 
competition  to  avert  the  liquidation  of  an 
essential  Industry;  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  South  Carolina  share  In  the  con- 
cern for  the  future  of  the  woolen  Industry 
and  wish  to  convey  this  concern  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  President 
of  tjie  United  States  Is  requested  to  take  such 
steps  as  is  necessary  to  protect  the  woolen 
Industry  of  this  country  and  urgently  recom- 
mend that  the  President  act  In  the  following 
more  specific  manner ; 

1.  That  wool  product  duties  be  reserved 
from  the  negotiating  list  scheduled  to  begin 
in  May  under  the  auspices  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade: 

2.  That  the  Government  urgently  and  un- 
remittingly pursue  solution  of  the  wool  prod- 
uct import  problem  through  International 
negotiations  and  accord:  or.  falling  that; 

3.  That  the  Government  act  unilaterally 
to  restrain  wool  product  Imports  to  prevent 
market  disruption  and  to  restore  and  foster 
fair  competition  to  avert  the  liquidation  of 
an  essential  industry;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  each  Member  of  the  congressional 
districts  from  South  Carolina,  and  to  the 
Honorable  Edwin  Wilkinson,  president.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 

Attest: 

Inez  Watson. 

[8XAL]  Clerk  of  the  House. 


CIVIL     RIGHTS— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Republican  Com- 
mittee, favoring  the  enactment  of  House 
bill  7152.  relating  to  civil  rights. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RisoLunoN   Przsentk)   by   the   Distwct   or 
Columbia     Repubijcan     Committee 

Whereas  the  Republican  Party  had  Its 
origin  in  contention  for  human  rights  and 
the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  individual; 
and 

Whereas  the  1960  civil  rights  platform  of 
the  District  of  Colxunbla  Republican  Com- 
mittee declared  that  "We  shall  not  compro- 
mise on  these  fundamental  rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  as  guaranteed  by  our  Constitu- 
tion"; and 

Whereas  the  leadership  of  the  two  national 
political  parties  has  agreed  that  action  on 
the  civil  rights  bill  now  under  consideration 
before  the  Congress  should  receive  nonparti- 
san support;  and 

Whereas  Republicans  In  Congress  histori- 
cally have  consistently  outvoted  the  Demo- 
crats in  proportion  to  their  strength  on  clvU 
rights  issues  since  1933.  and  Republican 
Congressman  William  M.  McCttlloch.  of 
Ohio,  in  cooperation  with  other  Republican 
Members  of  Congress,  has  produced  Republi- 
can majorities  on  vital  amendments  to  the 
1964  civil  rights  legislation  under  considera- 
tion in  Congress,  we  urge  the  Republican 
Party  to  help  insure  passage  of  said  bill  at 
an  early  time;  and 

Whereas  such  support  will,  as  it  should, 
remove  the  question  of  civil  rights  from  the 
area  of  partisan  political  debate:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  District  of  Columbia 
Republican  Committee  does  fully  endorse 
and  support  the  civil  rights  bill.  HJl.  7152. 
now  pending  before  the  Congress,  with  any 


modification  which  shall  give  Increased  as- 
surance of  the  recognition  of  the  dignity  of 
the  human  personality;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  District  of  Colimibia 
Republican  Committee  does  recommend  and 
urge  all  Republican  Members  of  the  Congress 
to  give  their  full  endorsement  and  support 
of  H  R.  7152;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  all  Republican  Members  of  the 
Congress. 

Phxo  L.  Dixon. 

Secretary. 

Februabt  12.  1964. 


APPELLATE  JURISDICTION  TO  RE- 
VIEW CERTAIN  DETERMINA- 
TIONS—RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Association  of  County  OflBcers  of  the 
State  of  New  York  approving  the  enact- 
ment of  House  bill  6202,  granting  appel- 
late jurisdiction  to  review  certain  deter- 
minations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution    bt    the    Countt   Oiticebs    As- 
sociation or  New  York 

Whereas  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
our  system  of  government  that  our  courts 
should  always  have  appellate  Jurisdiction  to 
review  the  determination,  ruling,  and  deci- 
sions of  all  public  officials,  departments,  and 
commissions;   and 

Whereas  this  principle  is  founded  upon 
precedent  that  no  such  public  official,  depart- 
ment, or  commission  should  ever  be  per- 
mitted to  assume  dictatorial  powers;  and 

Whereas  such  principle  tends  to  prevent 
centralization  of  power  in  such  a  public  of- 
ficial, deptirtment.  or  commission  or  in  any 
unit  of  government  whether  local.  State,  or 
National;  and 

Whereas  the  determination  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  not  reviewable  by  the 
courts:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  of  County 
Officers  of  the  State  of  New  York  records  its 
approval  of  bill  H.R.  6202  which  would  grant 
appellate  Jurisdiction  to  our  courts  to  review 
such  determinations:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  executive  director  be 
instructed  to  send  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  New  York  SUte  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen and  to  the  National  Association  of 
Counties. 

Attest : 

C.  L.  Chamberlain, 

Executive  Director. 

Dated  February  3.  1964. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  In  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  Dominican  Republic; 

William  Attwood.  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  Kenya; 

James  D.  Bell,  of  New  Hampshire,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
Malaysia; 

Robert  O.  Barnes,  of  Michigan,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 


Extraordinary    and    Plenipotentiary    to   the 
Hashemlte  Kingdom  of  Jordan:  and 

O.  McMurtrle  Godley.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Republic  of  the  Congo. 
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BILLS     AND    JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  2513.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Pearl  E. 
Halverson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BEALL: 

S.  2514.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Key  Suck 
Yang:  and 

S.  2515.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  David  Allen; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

S.  2516.  A  bill  to  permit  the  prepayment 
of  FHA-lnsured  mortgages  without  requiring 
the  payment  of  an  adjusted  premium  charge 
In  certain  cases  Involving  nonprofit  educa- 
tional institutions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  KEATING: 

S.  2517.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Vicenzo 
Pulitano;  and 

S.  2518.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Phyllis 
Mayers:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

S.  2519.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Zehra  Ener: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (by  request) : 

S.J.  Res.  155.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  on  Presidential  power  and  suc- 
cession; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Randolph  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  TO  CONDUCT 
AN  INVESTIGATION  AND  STUDY 
OF  MOVING  THE  ROME  AIR 
MATERIEL  AREA  FROM  GRIFFISS 
AIR  FORCE  BASE.  ROME,  N.Y. 

Mr.  KEATING  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Javits)  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
298)  to  authorize  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  conduct  an  investi- 
gation and  study  of  moving  the  Rome 
Air  Materiel  Area  from  Griffiss  Air  Force 
Base,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Keating, 
which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

JUSTICE  MICHAEL  A.  MU8MANN0. 
OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SUPREME 
COURT,  PRESENTS  WELL-REA- 
SONED PLAN  FOR  PRESIDENTIAL 
SUCCESSION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
subject  of  Presidential  inability  and  suc- 
cession is  one  that  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion's citizens  for  a  century  or  longer. 
Interest  was  always  keenest,  of  course, 
when,  because  of  some  current  break,  or 
seeming  break,  in  the  continuity  of 
Presidential  power,  doubts  arose  as  to 


the  depositary  of  Presidential  constitu- 
tional authority. 

I  recall  to  you  the  melancholy  period 
when  President  James  A.  Garfield  was, 
because  of  an  assassin's  bullet,  incapaci- 
tated  for   80  days  prior   to  his   death. 
No  authoritative  official  or  body  could 
or  would  declare  that  he  was  unable  to 
attend  to  the  duties  of  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive.   As    a    consequence,    we    drifted 
without  a  responsible  hand  in  the  White 
House  for  nearly  3  months.    The  equally 
painful    period    is    remembered    when 
President    Woodrow    Wilson,    suffering 
from  a  paralytic  stroke,  was  unable  to 
fully  discharge   the  momentous  duties 
of  his   office   for   18   months.     Thomas 
Marshall,  his  Vice  President,  was  willing 
to   assume    the    responsibilities    of    the 
Presidency  but  President  Wilson  would 
not  relinquish  his  authority.    He,  In  fact, 
dismissed  his  Secretary  of  State  when 
that  official,  concerned  for  the  affairs 
of  the  Nation,  called  a  meeting  of  the 
Cabinet.    So    obdurate    was    President 
Wilson  in  this  whole  regretful  situation 
that  he  had.  it  is  contended,  his  physi- 
cian  publicly   declare   he   would   never 
certify  to  the  disability  of  the  President. 
Never  must  we  be  placed  in  such  an 
equivocal  light  before  the  world. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  which.  If 
adopted  will.  I  confidently  believe,  pre- 
vent the  repetition  of  the  Garfield,  Wil- 
son, and  other  equally  unfortunate  situ- 
ations. This  amendment  to  our  Consti- 
tution will  solve  the  problem  of  presi- 
dential Inability  and  succession  and,  at 
the  same  time,  place  the  Office  of  Vice 
President  In  the  setting  of  dignity  and 
responsibility  which  it  deserves. 

In  view  of  the  many  plans  which  have 
been  submitted  to  Congress  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  am  naming  this  proposal  the 
"Musmanno  Plan."  Its  author  Is  Justice 
Michael  A.  Musmanno,  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme  Court,  a  personal  friend 
of  mine  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  who 
has  devoted  many  years  of  study  to  the 
subject.  As  late  as  February  1958.  the 
noted  jurist  testified  before  Senator  Ke- 
fauver's  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  and  as  long  ago  as  1929  he 
wrote  a  book  entitled  "Proposed  Consti- 
tutional Amendments." 

Justice  Musmanno's  plan  In  essence  Is 
as  follows:   The  House  and  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committees  will  constitute  a  per- 
manent  Commission  on  Prevention  of 
Lapse  of  Executive  Power.    This  com- 
mittee will  be  subject  to  call  at  all  times, 
whether  Congress  Is  In  session  or  not,  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.    The  committee,  when  sum- 
moned, win  decide  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority whether  a  President,  In  the  event 
he  Is  apparently  disabled  or  unable  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
office  for  any  reason,  Is  in  fact  so  dis- 
abled or  unable.    You  will  note  the  use 
of  the  word  "unable"  here,  In  addition  to 
"disable,"  the  reason  being  that  there 
can  l>e  a  state  of  facts  where  the  Presi- 
dent, although  physically  able  to  per- 
form his  duties,  may  be  inaccessible  as. 
for  Instance,  in  the  event  of  a  plane  mis- 
fortune which  could  land  him  in  the 
ocean,  In  a  jungle,  or  on  a  desert. 


Having  declared  a  Presidential  dis- 
ability or  Inability  to  serve,  the  Commis- 
sion on  Prevention  of  Lapse  of  Executive 
Power  would  decide  later,  also  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority,  when  the  inability  or 
disability  will  have  ceased. 

This  plan,  it  appears  to  me,  is  reason- 
able, just,  workable,  and  wholly  demo- 
cratic. It  places  in  the  hands  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  the  serious 
business  of  transferring  the  highest  na- 
tional executive  power  to  an  individual 
other  than  the  President.  Many  of  the 
plans  which  have  been  suggested  are 
fraught  with  fallacy,  danger,  and  im- 
practicality.  For  instance.  I  would  not 
favor  the  plan  which  recommends  that 
the  Vice  President  himself  declare  when 
he  should  supersede  the  Presidency.  No 
person  in  a  representative  democracy 
should  be  allowed,  by  his  own  determina- 
tion, to  displace  a  higher  official. 

Nor  do  I  care  for  the  plan  which  leaves 
it  to  the  Cabinet  to  determine  whether 
the  President  is  able  to  perform  his 
duties.  The  Cabinet,  being  composed  of 
Presidential  appointees,  might  have  a 
difficult  time  making  a  decision  wholly 
unrelated  to  their  sense  of  intimacy  with 
the  President. 

Other  plans  invest  the  Supreme  Court 
or  a  commission  headed  by  the  Chief 
Justice  with  authority  to  decide  ques- 
tions on  Presidential  Inability.    It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  have  the  Supreme  Court 
determine  this  delicate  question  because 
if  litigation  should  result,  the  Supreme 
Court  would  find  itself  in  the  awkward 
position  of  having  to  pass  on  its  own  ac- 
tions or  the  action  of  the  Chief  Justice. 
The  Musmanno  plan  is  simple,  direct 
and,  I  repeat,  wholly  democratic,  in  re- 
solving the  problem  of  presidential  In- 
ability which  has  worried  lawmakers  and 
students  of  government  for  many  dec- 
ades.   This  plan  goes  further  and  pro- 
vides for  the  election  of  a  Second  Vice 
President  when  the  Vice  President  shall 
have  succeeded  the   President,  perma- 
nently or  only  temporarily. 

Under  the  Musmanno  plan  we  would 
today  have  a  Vice  President.  The  pro- 
cedure for  the  filling  of  that  office,  when 
it  becomes  vacant,  is.  like  all  the  provi- 
sions in  this  plan,  very  simple.  The  na- 
tional committee  of  the  political  party, 
of  which  the  President  is  a  member, 
would  submit  to  Congress  the  names  of 
three  persons  qualified  for  the  Presi- 
dency; and  Congress  would  elect  one  of 
these  three  persons  as  Vice  President. 

In  order  not  to  provide  for  a  Second 
Vice  President  when  the  President  will, 
obviously,  be  disabled  for  a  very  short 
period,  the  Musmanno  plan  provides  that 
there  shall  be  no  second  Vice  President 
unless  the  vacancy  is  quite  clearly  not 
to  endure  for  6  months  or  more. 

And  now  I  come  to  perhaps  the  most 
unique  feature  of  the  Musmanno  plan. 
Under  this  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  the  Vice  President  would  no 
longer  be  a  member  of  the  legislative 
department  of  the  Government.  He 
would  become,  as.  of  course,  he  essen- 
tially is,  a  member  of  the  executive  de- 
partment and  would  be  subject  to  the 
orders  and  direction  of  the  President  at 
all   times,   functioning,   indeed,   In   the 


President's  stead  when  the  President  de- 
sired to  delegate  certain  presidential 
functions  to  him.  This  delegation  of 
power  could  only  be  done  in  writing  and 
would  last  only  as  long  as  the  President 
wished  it  to  last. 

We  concede  that  the  President  has  too 
many  burdens  to  carry.  He,  of  course, 
shall  always  be  the  leader  of  the  Nation 
in  every  field  of  government,  security, 
and  well-being  of  the  American  people, 
but  he  should  be  allowed  to  delegate  to 
the  Vice  President,  from  time  to  time, 
ministerial  tasks  which  rob  him  of  time 
and  do  not  necessarily  require  solomonlc 
decision.  As  Justice  Musmanno  said 
when  he  testified  before  the  Kefauver 
committee : 


As  of  the  present  moment  the  President 
could  not  even  constltutlonaUy  delegate  his 
power  to  sign  Important  documents  In  the 
event  some  accident  disabled  his  writing 
hand. 

And  then  there  are  moments  In  the  life 
of  the  Nation  when  momentous  decisions 
must  be  made  regardless  of  the  accessibil- 
ity of  the  President.  To  quote  Justice 
Musmanno  again: 

When  President  Elsenhower  underwent  sur- 
gery at  the  Walter  Reed  Hospital  for  Ileitis, 
he  was  under  anesthesia,  according  to  a 
signed  article  in  the  Washington  Post  Febru- 
ary 2,  for  4  hours.  It  is  frightening  to  con- 
template that  If  during  this  period  the 
United  States  had  suffered  an  atomic  or  mis- 
sile attack,  there  would  have  been  no  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  coordinate  defense,  coun- 
terattack, and  civilian  evacuation.  He  did 
ready  United  States  defense  forces  for  emer- 
gency before  taking  the  anesthesia. 

Under  the  Musmanno  plan  the  Presi- 
dent could  delegate  his  powers  for  an 
hour,  a  minute,  or  for  whatever  period 
a  crisis  might  call  for.  Again  quoting 
the  Justice : 

The  President,  before  entering  the  hospital, 
for  instance,  for  major  surgery,  would  dele- 
gate his  full  powers  to  the  Vice  President  for 
the  period  of  the  operation,  and  the  whole 
country  could  be  assured  that  In  the  event  of 
an  attack  we  would  not  find  our  great  engine 
of  defense  immobilized  because  of  the  lack 
of  an  engineer  to  pull  the  levers. 

Of  course,  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  I  have  Introduced  will  be 
fully  considered  by  the  committee  to 
which  It  Is  referred  and  In  due  time 
Justice  Musmanno  will.  I  hope,  be  In- 
vited to  testify.  The  committee  will  sub- 
sequently report  on  the  plan  and  the 
Senate  will  have  the  fullest  opportunity 
to  consider  and  discuss  It.  I  thought  It 
might  be  well,  In  view  of  the  tremendous 
Interest  throughout  the  Republic  on  the 
subject,  that  I  give  this  outline  of  the 
proposed  amendment  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Senate  and  all  those  studying  this 
vital  and  perplexing  constitutional  prob- 
lem. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  155) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  on  Presiden- 
tial power  and  succession.  Introduced  by 
Mr  Randolph,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  Utle,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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INVESTIGATION  OP  ROME.  NY..  AIR 
MATERIEL  AREA  TRANSFER 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  has 
just  passed  a  resolution  calling  on  Con- 
gress to  make  a  full  Investigation  and 
review  of  the  impact  of  the  shifting  of 
Rome  Air  Materiel  Area  from  GrlfiBss  Air 
Force  Base  to  other  facilities.  The  reso- 
lution clearly  asks  questions  that  have 
been  in  the  minds  of  New  Yorkers  ever 
since  this  transfer  of  activities  was  an- 
nounced. It  calls  on  every  Member  of 
Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York 
to  devote  his  efforts  to  achieving  a  full 
and  fair  study  of  the  problems  involved. 

Mr.  President,  In  pursuance  of  that 
objective.  I  submit,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  a  resolution  to 
authorize  a  full  study  of  the  proposed 
transfer  of  this  very  active  and  expand- 
ing facility  from  Rome  to  other  bases 
which  are  becoming  obsolete  and  are 
facing  a  declining  workload. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
resolution  of  the  New  York  State  Assem- 
bly, concurred  in  by  the  New  York  State 
Senate,  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  76 

Concurrent  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  New  York  memori- 
alizing the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  Investigate  If  It  Is  for  the  best  defense 
and  economic  Interest  of  the  United  States 
to  move  ROAMA  from  Orlfflss  Air  Force 
Base  at  Rome.  N.Y. 

Whereas  ROAMA  Is  now  located  at  Orlfflss 
Air  Force  Base  at  Rome.  N.Y.;  and 

Whereas  this  Is  an  Integral  part  of  our  air 
defense:  and 

Whereas  the  worldwide  situation  is  In  such 
a  state  of  turmoil  that  oior  defenses  must  be 
at  full  strength  at  all  times;  and 

Whereas  the  withdrawal  of  ROAMA  from 
Grifflss  Air  Force  Base  at  Rome.  NY.,  would 
necessarily  weaken  our  position;  and 

Whereas  the  moving  of  ROAMA  from  Orlf- 
flss Air  Force  Base  would  have  a  depressing 
economic  effect  on  the  entire  area  near 
Rome.  NY.;  and 

Whereas  sufficient  reason  or  cause  has  not 
been  made  public  of  the  feasibility  of  such 
plan :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  {if  the  senate  concur).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  hereby 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  make  a  full  Investigation  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  It  Is  for  the  best 
defense  and  economic  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  move  ROAMA  from  Orlfflss  Air 
Force  Base  at  Rome.  NY;  and  be  It  further 
Resolved  («/  the  senate  concur).  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  the  State  of  New  York,  and  that 
the  latter  be  urged  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  task  of  accomplishing  the  purposes  of 
this  resolution. 

By  order  of  the  assembly. 

Anslet  B.  Bobkowski, 

Clerk. 
Concurred  In.  without  amendment,  by  or- 
der of  the  senate.  February  11.  1964. 

AuixsT  J.  Abrams. 

Secretary. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING      I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  hope  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  what  we  are  doing  is.  as  law- 
yers say,  "Putting  the  Government  to 
its  proof  "  We  have  deep  convictions, 
after  considerable  investigation,  that  the 
path  being  trod  is  the  wrong  one.  As 
the  Senator  has  said,  the  proposal  is  to 
change  the  location  of  a  vital,  active, 
ground-based  electronics  communica- 
tions installation.  We  do  not  say  that 
the  move  should  not  be  taken  in  an 
effort  to  keep  alive  something  that  ought 
not  to  be  kept  alive  on  the  ground  of 
national  interest  and  security,  but  take 
this  position  because  of  our  conviction 
that  the  decision  is  an  incorrect  one. 
Our  duty  is  to  put  the  Government  to 
Its  proof,  and  to  make  our  case  as 
horoughly  as  we  possibly  can. 

Mr.  KEATING  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  this  comment;  he  is  entirely  accurate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  298)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
mittee, is  authorized  and  directed  to  con- 
duct a  full  and  complete  Investigation  and 
study  of  whether  it  Is  In  the  best  defense 
and  economic  Interest  of  the  United  States  to 
move  the  Rome  Air  Materiel  Area  from  Orlf- 
flss Air  Force  Base.  Rome.  New  York. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  res- 
olution the  committee  or  subcommittee  Is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within  the 
United  States,  including  any  Commonwealth 
or  possession  thereof,  whether  the  Senate 
is  In  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned, 
to  hold  such  hearings,  and  to  require,  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence,  mem- 
orandums, papers,  and  documents,  as  it 
deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  member  of  the  committee 
designated  by  him.  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
members. 

The  committee  shall  rep>ort  to  the  Senate 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  Its  Investigation  and 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  It  deems  advisable  Any  spch  report 
which  is  made  when  the  Senate  Is  not  In 
session  shall  be  flled  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate. 


AMENDMENT  OF  LAWS  RELATING 
TO  HOUSING.  URBAN  RENEWAL. 
AND  COMMUNITY  FACILITIES- 
AMENDMENT  'AMENDMENT  NO. 
423) 

Mr.  SMATHERS  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  the  bill  (S.  2468  >  to  help  pro- 
vide adequate  dwelling  accommodations 
for  more  families  who  have  low  or 
moderate  incomes,  who  are  elderly,  or 
who  are  subjected  to  the  special  problems 
of  displacement  from  their  homes  by 
Government  action:  to  promote  orderly 
community  development  and  growth: 
and  to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating 
to   housing,   urban   renewal,   and  com- 


munity facilities,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Curren- 
cy, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OP  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TIONS  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR. 
EIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nomina- 
tions of  William  S.  Gaud,  of  Connecti- 
cut, to  be  Deputy  Administrator.  Agency 
for  International  Development,  and  Wil- 
liam B.  Macomber,  Jr..  of  New  York,  to 
be  Assistant  Administrator  for  the  Near 
East  and  South  Asia,  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  these  pending  nominations  may 
not  be  considered  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  6  days  of  their  receipt  in  the 
Senate. 


SENATOR  McGOVERN  A  SPONSOR 
OP  ARMS  CONTROL  RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  several  days  ago  a  number  of 
Senators  joined  me  in  introducing  Sen- 
ate Resolution  295  to  express  the  sup- 
port of  the  Senate  for  the  current 
Geneva  disarmament  negotiations  and 
to  lend  encouragement  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  verified  comprehensive  nu- 
clear test  ban,  among  other  proposals 
recommended  by  President  Johnson. 

Unfortunately,  through  an  oversight 
on  my  part,  the  name  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  I>akota 
[Mr.  McGovERNl  was  not  Included  as 
one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  this 
resolution. 

I  regret  this  error,  for  Senator  Mc- 
GovERN,  as  former  Director  of  the  food- 
for-peace  program  and  since  coming  to 
the  Senate,  has  done  outstanding  work 
on  the  problems  of  disarmament,  on 
economic  conversion  as  the  author  of 
some  pioneering  legislation  I  was  proud 
to  cosponsor,  and  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional affairs  generally.  In  fact,  the 
Senator  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  help  in 
drafting  this  arms  control  resolution, 
making  valuable  suggestions  and  lending 
his  strong  support  to  this  effort. 

For  this  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  McGovern  be  added 
as  a  sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  295 
and  that  his  name  appear  on  the  resolu- 
tion at  its  next  printing. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
AND  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bill  and 
resolution: 

Authorities    of     December     18.     1963. 

January   14.    1964,   and  January   27, 

1964: 

S.  2396.  A  bill  to  revive  the  office  of  Oen- 

eral  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States  and 


to  authorize  the  President  to  appoint  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur  to  such 
office  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr. 
COOPER.  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  East- 
ukND  Mr.  FoNO,  Mr.  Ooldwater,  Mr.  Hartke, 
jlr  Hruska.  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Keating, 
Mr  KucHEL.  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr. 
P^octt,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr. 
Walters,  and  Mr.  Yarborouch. 

Authority  of  February  10,  1964: 
S  Res.  297.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  VII 
to  permit  morning  business  statements  or 
comments  for  3  minutes:  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr. 
CLARK  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  McOee.  Mr.  Monroney, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Symington, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio. 


H.R.  9609.  An  act  to  broaden  the  invest- 
ment powers  of  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE   FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  h£id  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  673.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elmer  Royal 
Pay,  Sr.; 

S.  1206.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gcorgle  Lou 
Rader; 

S.  1488.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alessandro 
A.  R.  Cacace;  and 

S.  1518.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  O. 
Eastlake. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1605)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungi- 
cide, and  Rodenticide  Act.  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  labeling  of  economic  poi- 
sons with  registration  numbers,  to  elim- 
inate registration  under  protest,  and  for 
otner  purp)Oses,  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  247)  to  suspend  for  the 
1964  campaign  the  equal  opportunity  re- 
quirements of  section  315  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  for  legally 
qualified  candidates  for  the  offices  of 
President  and  Vice  President;  asked  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  that  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Rostenkowski. 
Mr.  KoRNEGAY,  Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Bennett 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Younger,  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham, and  Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Caro- 
lina were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills.  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

H  R.  6652.  An  act  tQ  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  sell  at  prices 
which  he  determines  to  be  reasonable  direct 
loans  made  to  veterans  under  chapter  37, 
title  38,  United  States  Code; 

H.R.  7751.  An  act  to  extend  certain  con- 
struction authority  to  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans"  Affairs  In  order  to  provide  ade- 
quate veterans'  hospital  facilities  In  Los  An- 
geles. Calif.: 

H  R,  8230.  An  act  to  amend  section  24  of 
the  Federal  Reserva  Act  (12  U.S.C.  371)  to 
liberalize  the  conditions  of  loans  by  national 
banks  on  forest  tracts; 

H.R  9094  An  act  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  declare  July  9,  1964.  as  Monocacy 
Battle  Centennial  In,  commemoration  of  the 
lOOth  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  the  Monoc- 
acy; and 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  2064.  An  act  to  relieve  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration from  paying  Interest  on  the 
amount  of  capital  funds  transferred  In  fis- 
cal year  1962  from  the  direct  loan  revolving 
fund  to  the  loan  guaranty  revolving  fund; 
and 

S.  2317.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
section  15  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  exemption  of  certain  terminal 
leases  from  penalties. 


HOUSE   BILLS   REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
JLwice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated : 

H.R.  6652.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  sell  at 
prices  which  he  determines  to  be  reasonable 
direct  loans  made  to  veterans  under  chapter 
37,  title  38,  United  States  Code; 

H.R.  8230.  An  act  to  amend  section  24  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  371)  to 
liberalize  the  conditions  of  loans  by  national 
banks  on  forest  tracts;  and 

H  Jl.  9609.  An  act  to  broaden  the  Invest- 
ment powers  of  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  7751.  An  act  to  extend  certain  con- 
struction authority  to  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  In  oi^er  to  provide  adequate 
veterans'  hospital  facilities  In  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  to  the  Conamlttee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

H.R.  9094.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  declare  July  9,  1964,  as  Monocacy 
Battle  Centennial  In  commemoration  of  the 
lOOth  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Monocacy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

DISCLOSURE  OF  FINANCIAL 
INTEREST 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years,  I  have  urged  that  Congress  adopt 
a  code  of  ethics  governing  both  its  Mem- 
bers and  employees — a  code  which 
might  very  well  have  averted  the  neces- 
sity of  holding  such  an  investigation  as 
the  one  now  being  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

More  than  a  year  has  passed  since, 
along  with  my  colleague  [Mr.  KEA-nwc], 
I  reintroduced  in  this  Congress  my  pro- 
posal on  this  subject.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  5,  which  would  establish  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Ethics  to  develop  and 
recommend  a  comprehensive  code  of 
ethics  for  Members  and  employees  of 
Congress,  and  which  sets  out  an  interim 
code,  pending  the  joint  committee's  rec- 
ommendations. I  believe  the  public  in- 
terest demands  action  on  this  measure 
by  the  Rules  Committee  during  its  pres- 
ent deliberations. 

In  repeating  my  action  of  last  March, 
I  shall  today  abide  by  the  disclosure  pro- 
vision of  the  Interim  code  of  ethics  em- 
bodied in  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
5,  as  if  it  were  law,  and  shall  place  in  the 
Record  a  current  statement  of  my  finan- 
cial holdings.  I  do  this  in  order  to  prac- 
tice what  I  preach.    I  did  this  last  year; 


and.  It  now  being  roughly  1  year  there- 
after, I  do  so  again,  today. 

Section  6(b)  (7)  of  the  resolution 
would  require  that  Members  or  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Congress  "having  a 
financial  interest,  direct  or  Indirect, 
having  a  value  of  $10,000  or  more,  in 
any  activity  which  is  subject  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  a  regulatory  agency"  should 
make  a  matter  of  public  record  the  na- 
ture of  such  Interest  by  filing  a  statement 
with  the  Comptroller  General. 

Since  the  Comptroller  General  does 
not  now  have  authority  to  receive  and 
maintain  such  lists,  I  am  now  making 
a  statement  for  the  Record,  to  demon- 
strate my  concern  with  the  matter.  As 
of  this  date,  my  holdings  of  the  described 
nature  are  as  follows: 

As  trustee  of  a  family  trust,  I  have  an 
Indirect  Interest  in  the  following  com- 
panies or  their  subsidiaries  or  affiliates, 
each  in  an  amount  exceeding   $10,000. 
These  are  normal  investments  in  publicly 
owned  corporations,  and  constitute  no 
element  of  control,  alone  or  in  combina- 
tion with  others:   American  &  Foreign 
Securities  Corp.;   Cities  Service  Corp.; 
Criterion    Insurance    Co.;    Government 
Employees    Corp.;     Government    Em- 
ployees   Financial    Corp.;    Government 
Employees  Insurance  Co.;  Government 
Employees  Life  Insurance  Co.;  Sinclair 
Oil  &  Gas   Co.;   South   Carolina  Elec- 
tric &  Gas  Co.;   Southern  Co.;  Trans- 
amerlca  Corp.  of  Delaware,  and  Radio 
Corp.  of  America. 

I  submit  the  foregoing.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  Information  of  my  constituents 
or  the  Information  of  anyone  else  who 
may  be  Interested.  I  repeat  that  this 
Is  a  fundamental  aspect  of  a  code  of 
ethics  which  I  have  long  urged  upon 
Congress;  and  I  Intend  to  file  such  a 
statement  annually.  In  order  to  demon- 
strate that  I  practice  what  I  preach. 

A  similar  provision  Is  contained  In  the 
code  of  ethics  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
If  Congress  should  decide  to  adopt  any 
other  standard  In  connection  with  a  code 
of  ethics,  I  would  think  that  greatly  to 
the  credit  of  Congress,  and  I  would 
cheer fuly  comply,  even  though  the  one 
adopted  might  be  somewhat  different  in 
form  from  the  one  with  which  I  sun 
complying  at  this  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
suggest  to  the  majority  leader  that  I 
wish  to  make  anotaer  statement  for  the 
record.  If  he  will  agree,  I  should  like 
very  much  to  have  a  quorum  call  at  this 
time.  In  order  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  my  papers.  May  I  have  a  few 
minutes  In  that  way? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Certainly. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Then,  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- • 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
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CAN  THE  SENATE  RULES  BE  MADE 
TO  WORK  TO  PASS  THE  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  BILL? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  read 
with  the  greatest  Interest  the  statements 
of  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
yesterday  on  the  issue  of  civil  rights,  a 
subject  concerning  which.  I  state  with 
deference.  I  have  had  something  to  do 
throughout  my  public  life.  I  would  like 
now  to  comment  upon  it. 

The  aura  cast  around  the  subject  by 
the  statements  of  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  was  most  credit- 
able, and  certainly  apposite  to  the  his- 
toric and  serious  character  of  the  great 
debate  in  which  we  are  about  to  engage. 

First.  I  should  like  to  pay  my  respects 
and  tributes  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  for  the  en- 
lightening and  patriotic  spirit  which 
dictated  the  very  important  pronounce- 
ment which  each  of  them  made. 

I  have  been  deeply  involved  in  this 
issue,  and  undoubtedly  will  be  through- 
out the  debate,  and  would  like  to  make 
a  statement  generally,  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  setting  the  stage  for  the  civil 
rights  debate. 

The  Senate  is  a  very  different  institu- 
tion from  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  is  the  only  legislative  body  in  the 
world  in  which  a  minority  of  Senators 
may.  and  often  has.  prevented,  by  means 
of  a  filibuster,  the  majority  from  coming 
to  a  vote,  or  has  imposed  its  terms  upon 
legislation  by  means  of  a  filibuster  or 
the  threat  of  a  filibuster. 

The  proposed  civil  rights  legislation 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
need,  not  a  majority  vote,  as  called  for 
by  the  Constitution,  but  a  two-thirds 
vote,  as  compelled  by  the  Senate  self- 
made  rule  XXlI.  The  quest  on  is  now — 
and  it  is  the  question  inherent  in  every- 
thing that  was  said  yesterday — Can  this 
archaic  rule  be  made  to  work  so  that 
the  civil  rights  bill  can  be  passed  as  the 
people's  representatives  wish  it  to  pass? 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  72  to 
18,  and  the  act  of  1960  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  71  to  18.  None- 
theless, somehow  or  other  that  legisla- 
tion was  not  written  by  the  71  Senators 
who  were  in  favor  of  the  bill,  but  what 
was  written  in  it  was  very  heavily  con- 
ditioned by  what  the  minority — those 
who  voted  against  it — thought  it  ought 
to  contain. 

Although  cloture  has  never  been  in- 
voked on  a  civil  rights  bill  before  and 
although  rule  XXII  remains  an  unrea- 
sonable barrier  to  the  consideration  of 
such  bills,  I  believe  cloture  can  be  in- 
voked now  because  there  is  a  broad  con- 
sensus in  favor  of  this  bill  unlike  any- 
thing before  experienced  on  a  bill  of 
this  nature. 

Never  before  has  the  whole  Nation 
been  so  genuinely  moved  by  the  need  for 
civil  rights  legislation  as  it  has  been 
moved  by  the  tragic  experiences  which 
began  with  the  Birmingham  riots  and 
the  impressive,  disciplined,  and  solemn 
march  on  Washington  in  August  of  last 
year. 

For  the  first  time,  a  broad  range  of 
Americans  recognize  not  only  the  moral 


imperative  involved  in  giving  enforce- 
able meaning  to  the  constitutional  guar- 
antees of  equal  opportunities,  but  also 
the  tragic  alternative  of  a  resort  to  the 
streets,  with  all  its  ix)tential  for  violence 
because  the  Government  has  not  reason- 
ably Interposed  its  justice  through  law  to 
answer  the  Negroes'  legitimate  griev- 
ances. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  continue  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
IX)re.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  guarantee  that,  even  if  the  Senate 
passes  the  House  version  of  the  bill,  or 
strengthens  It — as  I  hope  it  will — there 
will  be  no  demonstrations.  But  it  is  one 
thing  to  have  demonstrations  for  which 
there  is  an  answer,  under  a  law  in  which 
we  have  tried  to  do  justice,  and  it  is 
quite  another  thing  to  have  demonstra- 
tions in  instances  in  which  there  is  no 
answer,  and  the  only  thing  we  can  do 
is  to  admit  that  there  is  no  law.  there 
is  injustice,  and  nothing  has  been  done 
by  law  to  try  to  end  the  injustices.  On 
the  one  basis  there  is  a  controlled  sit- 
uation: and  on  the  other  basis,  there 
may  very  well  be  an  uncontrolled  sit- 
uation. 

It  is  recognition  of  this  which  ac- 
counts for  much  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  present  time  and  other  times 
when  we  have  considered  civil  rights. 
It  accounted  for  the  overwhelming  vote 
for  the  bill  in  the  House,  with  both  Re- 
publicans and  northern  Democrats  join- 
ing to  pass  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  290  to  130 
and  to  defeat  emasculating  amendments 
by  similarly  large  margins. 

The  question  for  those  Senators  who 
are  for  the  House  civil  rights  bill  is  one 
of  our  determination.  There  will  cer- 
tainly be.  and  properly,  a  period  of  rea- 
sonable debate,  and  in  order  to  bring 
this  debate  within  a  reasonable  compass 
of  time  and  to  make  it  clear  to  all  that 
a  complete  elucidation  of  their  views  is 
practicable,  there  should  be  no  hesitancy 
about  extending  the  hours  of  debate, 
even  into  continuous  sessions.  Let  us 
remember  that  it  took  9  days  of  such  ses- 
sions to  afford  what  the  opponents  re- 
garded as  a  needed  exposition  of  their 
views  on  the  1957  bill.  We  cannot 
shrink  from  this  should  it  prove  neces- 
sary, and  I  hope  that  the  leadership  will 
not  shrink  from  it  and  that  those  favor- 
ing the  legislation  will  be  here,  as  they 
were  in  1957 — led  by  Senator  Green,  a 
man  in  his  nineties — to  answer  the 
quorum  calls. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  a  very 
practical  demonstration  of  what  the 
Senate  can  do  if  it  wants  to  assert  its 
will,  in  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
munications satellite  bill  in  1962.  If  the 
70-percent  vote  in  favor  of  the  civil  rights 
bill  in  the  House  were  matched  in  the 
Senate,  we  could  invoke  cloture  on  a 
civil  rights  bill  for  the  first  time  since 
rule  XXII  was  adopted. 

I  join  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  in  their  determination  that  we 


must  meet  this  issue  and  that  history 
and  duty  will  not  permit  us  to  "choose 
the  course  of  evasion  and  denial."  but 
the  way  to  do  this  is  to  move  in  a  practi- 
cal and  determined  way.  It  is  not  to  be 
precipitous  but  it  also  means  that  we 
proponents  must  be  as  determined  as  the 
opponents  have  proved  themselves  to  be 
on  so  many  occasions.  In  that  way  the 
issue  will  be  joined  and  determined.  I 
can  assure  the  leadership  that  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
willingness  to  debate  the  details  and  the 
law  in  the  most  considered  and  respect- 
ful way,  nor  will  there  be  any  lack  of  de- 
termination to  advocate  and  to  join  with 
my  fellow  Senators  in  order  to  see  that 
the  length  of  the  sessions  is  commen- 
surate with  the  issue,  and  that  our  de- 
termination on  cloture,  the  enforcement 
of  the  rules,  and  every  other  aspect  of 
the  debate  are  fully  equal  to  the  determi- 
nation which  has  been  shown — and  un- 
doubtedly will  be  shown  again — by  the 
opponents  of  the  proposed  legislation.         ^ 


RATES  OP  INTEREST  CHARGED  BY 
THE  RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
attention  to  Senate  bill  S.  1926,  intro- 
duced by  myself,  contemplating  the 
adoption  cf  a  law  which  would  require 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
to  charge  a  rate  of  interest  in  making 
loans  which  would  reflect  the  rate  of  in- 
terest that  the  Government  must  pay  in 
borrowing  the  money  to  make  the  loans. 

I  am  pleased  to  rep>ort  to  my  colleagues 
that  at  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration convention  held  in  Chicago  on 
December  12,  1963,  among  a  number  of 
resolutions  proposed,  there  was  offered 
a  resolution  dealing  with  rural  electric 
cooperatives.  The  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  has  gone  on  record  as 
asking  for  the  approval  of  a  policy  that 
would  require  rural  electric  cooperatives 
to  pay  to  the  Government  a  rate  of  in- 
terest equal  to  what  the  Goverrunent 
must  pay  to  borrow  money  to  make  the 
loan. 

Mr.  President,  the  Farm  Bureau  states 
as  its  1964  policy  on  REA  that: 

1.  We  urge  power  companies  to  expand 
their  facilities  to  meet  the  Increasing  de- 
mand of  farm  people  at  reasonable  cost.  We 
urge  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  local  electric 
cooperatives  and  other  private  power  com- 
panies to  reach  agreements  that  will  be  In 
the  best  long-time  Interest  of  all  concerned. 

2.  Where  further  expansion  or  Improve- 
ment of  power  production  Is  contemplated, 
serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
possibility  of  seeking  funds  for  the  program 
on  an  Investment  basis  from  members  of  the 
cooperatives.  If  revisions  In  legislation  or 
regulations  are  needed  In  order  to  permit 
such  procedures,  we  will  support  the  neces- 
sary changes. 

3  Rural  electric  cooperatives  have  per- 
formed a  valuable  service  for  rural  America, 
but  many  factors  affecting  their  operations 
have  changed  materially  since  Congress  au- 
thorized their  establishment.  Any  further 
loans  made  by  the  Rural  Electric  Adminis- 
tration to  established  rural  electric  or  tele- 
phone cooperatives  or  other  borrowers  should 
be  made  at  not  less  than  the  cost  of  money 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

4.  Rural  electric  cooperative*  should  not 
participate  In  financing  the  rural  areas  de- 
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velopment  program.  We  recommend  that 
they  confine  their  activities  to  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  organized. 


The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion was  the  sponsor  of- the  initial  law 
establishing  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration.  The  father  of  REA 
now  cMnes  before  the  Congress,  in  effect, 
and  states  that  it  should  no  longer  be 
operated  on  the  basis  on  which  it  was 
started.  When  the  rural  electric  co-ops 
borrow  money  from  the  Government, 
they  pay  an  interest  rate  of  2  percent, 
while  the  Federal  Government  is  re- 
quired to  pay  4  percent  to  borrow  the 
money  to  lend. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  1  more  minute? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  may  continue  for  2  or  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senator  is 
recognized  for  3  more  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  conclusion.  I  point 
out  that  the  rural  electrics,  which  are 
competing  with  private  power  companies, 
pay  3  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  their 
Income  in  taxes.  The  private  power 
companies  pay  22  cents  out  of  every  dol- 
lar in  taxes.  Thus,  it  is  apparent  that 
private  companies  pay  In  taxes  seven 
times  more  than  do  the  rural  electric 
co-ops.  In  addition,  the  Government  is 
subsidizing  these  activities,  as  I  have  al- 
ready pointed  out,  by  lending  money  at  2 
percent,  while  the  Government  must  pay 
4  percent  on  the  money  it  borrows. 

I  may  be  a  bit  obtuse  in  my  under- 
standing of  justice,  but  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  understand  that  it  is  morally 
or  economically  right  or  that  it  is  fair 
treatment  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  How  does  the  Sen- 
ator reconcile  his  opposition  to  having 
the  REA  borrow  money  at  2  percent  when 
the  Congress  and  the  administration 
have  approved  the  lending  of  money  to 
foreign  countries  at  three-quarters  of  1 
percent,  with  a  10-year  moratorium — a 
policy  which  I  object  to,  but  was  unable 
to  have  modified? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  gladly  state  that  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Cwnmittee  I  proposed  an 
amendment  that  would,  at  the  very  be- 
ginning, require  a  charge  of  a  rate  of 
Interest  to  foreign  borrowers  equal  to 
what  had  to  be  paid  in  the  United  States 
for  borrowing  money  to  make  the  loans. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  I  commend  the 
Senator.  That  was  the  reform  which  I 
sought  to  achieve. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  could  get  through 
only  a  provision  that  would  allow  a 
charge  of  2  percent  beginning  after  the 
5th  year  after  the  making  of  the  loan. 
Tragically,  that  effort  was  not  success- 
ful. We  are  now  making  loans  to  for- 
eign countries  on  a  40-year  basis,  with 


no  amortization  of  the  loan  for  10  years, 
and  finally,  at  the  beginning  of  the  10th 
year,  with  a  charge  of  2  percent  inter- 
est.   I  do  not  subscribe  to  that  policy. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  While  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  may  not  agree  with  me  on 
the  REA,  I  am  glad  that  we  find  our- 
selves in  agreement  on  the  foreign  pol- 
icy aspects  of  this  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  have  2  more  minutes? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  have  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Bayh  in  the  chair.)  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  ask  how  we 
can  Justify  having  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  lend  money  at  2  percent 
to  going  business  operations  when  the 
Government  has  to  pay  4  percent  to  bor- 
row the  money? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  REA  has  fully 
Justified  its  existence.  It  has  done  so 
much  to  promote  the  welfare,  economic, 
and  social  standards  of  the  American 
people  by  extending  electricity  to  remote 
areas  which  never  before  had  it  or  would 
not  have  received  It  from  the  private 
utilities — the  so-called  investor-owned 
utilities — that  I  think  the  policy  has 
been  fully  justified. 


AVAILABILITY        OF        INDIVIDUAL 

VIEWS  OF  SENATOR  PROUTY  ON 

S.  1732 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  in  part 
1  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  on  S.  1732,  a  bill  to  eliminate 
discrimination  in  public  accommodations 
affecting  interstate  commerce,  appeared 
a  pink  slip,  which  I  shall  read: 

UJS.  Senate.  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  committee  is  unable  to  supply  copies 
of  part  2  of  Senate  Report  872.  containing 
the  Individual  views  of  Senator  Winston  L. 
PROtTTY.  The  Government  Printing  OfBce 
has  a  limited  supply  of  part  2  which  may 
be  purchased  for  60  cents.  Check  or  money 
order  in  that  amount  should  be  sent  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington.  DC. 

Additional  copies  of  part  1  of  Senate  Re- 
port 872  also  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office  at  25  cents  per 
copy. 


To  my  knowledge  this  is  the  first  time 
that  individual  views  have  not  been  in- 
cluded with  a  committee  report;  but  I 
wish  to  make  it  known  that  I  have  a 
number  of  copies  of  part  2,  which  con- 
tains my  individual  views,  and  they  will 
be  made  available  to  anyone  who  desires 
them,  without  charge. 

In  addition  to  my  individual  views, 
part  2  contains  articles  from  the  Texas 
Law  Review,  the  Notre  Dame  Lawyer, 
the  Cornell  Law  Quarterly,  the  Stanford 
Law  Review,  and  the  California  Law  Re- 
view, together  with  various  appendices. 

I  believe  my  individual  views,  together 
with  the  information  contained  in  the 
report,  will  be  most  helpful  to  anyone 
interested  in  the  civil  rights  proposals. 

Again,  I  say,  these  reports  are  in  part 
n  of  the  committee  report,  and  will  be 
available  without  charge  if  anyone  de- 
sires them. 


PROCEDURE     FOR     THE      PROMPT 
SETTLEMENT,  IN  A  DEMOCRATIC 
MANNER,      OF     THE      POLITICAL 
STATUS  OF  PUERTO  RICO 
Mr.  JACKSON.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
message  from  the  House  axmouncing  its 
action  on  certain  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  House  bill  5945,  establishing 
a  United  States-Puerto  Rico,  Commis- 
sion on  the  status  of  Puerto  Rico,  as 
amended,  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
action  on  certain  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  House  bill  5945,  which  was  read 
as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  House  conctir  In  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  1  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  5945)  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish 
a  procedure  for  the  prompt  settlement.  In  a 
democratic  manner,  of  the  political  status  of 
Puerto  Rico",  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: ^  ,. 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert:  "unless  prohibited  un- 
der any  law  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act." 

Resolved,  That  the  House  concur  In  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  to 
aforementioned  bill,  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  ^    ^ 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert : 

"(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  call  upon  the  head  of  any  Federal 
department  or  agency  to  fxirnlsh  Informa- 
tion and  assistance  which  the  Commission 
deems  necessary  for  the  performance  of  Its 
functions,  and  the  heads  of  such  depart- 
ments and  agencies  are  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  furnish  such  assistance  and  Infor- 
mation, unless  prohibited  under  any  law 
effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  without  reimbursement." 
and  In  section  3.  subsection  (a)  strike  out 
"$50"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$75". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  concur  In  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  nximbered  3.  to 
aforementioned  bill,  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  Insert:  "not  earlier  than  the 
later  of  the  two  following  dates: 

"(1)  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  meeting 
called  for  organizing  the  Commission  as  pro- 
vided In  section  2(d)  of  this  Act; 

"(11)  one  year  from  the  date  on  which  the 
additional  six  members  for  which  provision 
Is  made  In  section  2(c)  of  this  Act  are  ap- 
pointed. If  such  apjwlntment  occurs  within 
six  months  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  and  not  later.  In  any  event,  than". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  concur  In  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  title,  to 
aforementioned  bill. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is.  of  course, 
great  interest  in  anything  concerning 
Puerto  Rico  in  the  city  of  New  York; 
and  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if 
he  would  explain  what  is  being  done  and 
why. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  This  would  call  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Commission  to 
study  all  factors  which  may  have  a  bear- 
ing on  the  present  and  future  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico.  As  the  Senator  from  New 
York  well  knows,  there  has  been  much 
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debate  and  discussion  on  this  subject  for 
many  years. 

Puerto  Rico  has  commonwealth  status. 
There  are  those  who  imply  that  this 
Is  something  distinct  and  unique.  There 
are  those  who  say  that  the  compact  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Puerto 
Rican  people  can  be  changed  only  by 
their  consent.  The  committee  has  gone 
into  the  question  in  detail,  and  we  do  not 
agree  with  that  policy.  We  realize  that 
Puerto  Rico,  as  a  commonwealth  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
presents  unique  problems  that  have  not 
been  present  in  the  past  in  connection 
with  other  territories.  Therefore,  the 
purpose  of  the  Commission  is  to  update 
the  thinking  as  to  what  the  long-range 
future  relationships  should  be  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Puerto 

Rico. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  further? 

Mr.  JACKSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  inquire 
exactly  what  the  House  amendments 
propose  to  do  which  we  are  asked  to 
adopt? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  House  amend- 
ments are  not  of  any  substantive  nature. 
The  first  amendment  that  the  House 
added  would  substitute  the  language  in 
section  2(c)  for  that  adopted  by  the 
Senate  to  provide  that  assistance  or  in- 
formation to  be  furnished  to  the  Com- 
mission by  the  heads  of  departments  in 
Puerto  Rico  shall  be  rendered  "xonless 
prohibited  under  any  law  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act." 

I  believe  that  is  clear,  that  it  is  to 
make  information  available  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  second  amendment  is  in  section 
3(c)  of  the  bill  to  provide  that — 

The  Commission  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  call  upon  the  head  of  any  Federal 
department  or  agency  to  furnish  Informa- 
tion and  assistance  which  the  Commission 
deems  necessary  for  the  performance  of  Its 
functions,  and  the  heads  of  such  depart- 
ments and  agencies  are  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  furnish  such  assistance  and  In- 
formation, unless  prohibited  under  any  law 
effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act.  without  reimbursement. 

I  believe  that  provision  is  clear.  It  L" 
to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Commission 
In  making  information  available  from 
Federal  agencies. 

The  third  amendment  would  amend 
section  3  by  striking  out  "$50"'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$75." 

This  relates  to  the  per  diem  rate. 

The  fourth  one  in  section  4  proposes 
that  the  date  for  the  submission  of  the 
Commission's  report  shall  be  not  earlier 
than  the  latter  of  the  two  following 
dates: 

( I )  One  year  from  the  date  of  the  meeting 
called  for  organizing  the  Commission  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2(d)  of  this  Act; 

(II)  One  year  from  the  date  on  which  the 
additional  six  members  for  which  provision 
Is  made  In  section  2(c)  of  this  Act  are  ap- 
pointed, if  such  appointment  occurs  within 
six  months  aft«:  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 

All  of  this  means  that  they  are  not  to 
report  back  prior  to  the  elections. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  This  Commission.  I 
gather,  is  a  recommendatory  body;  it  is 
not  a  body  which  can  bring  about  any 
change  in  the  organic  relationship;  it  is 
merely  advisory. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  completely  ad- 
visory, and  would  be  informational  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committees,  which  have  juris- 
diction. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Do  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  provide  a  procedure  by  which  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission 
might  then  be  submitted  to  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  does  it  leave  it  to  the 
Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  decide 
what  shall  ensue  based  upon  the  recom- 
mendations? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Commission 
renders  its  report  to  the  President,  the 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  then  the  Congress  acts. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Or  the  Congress  may 
not  act.    It  is  up  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  to  what  it  will  do 
with  respect  to  this  matter? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes.  There  is  no 
delegation  of  legislative  authority  to  the 
Commission  to  change  in  any  manner 
the  relationship  that  now  exists  between 
the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Nor  is  the  bill  a  self- 
operative  scheme:  but  unless  stopped  by 
the  Congress,  it  would — or  through  con- 
gressional action,  perhaps  action  by  the 
people   or   the   legislature,   or   both,   of 
Puerto  Rico— come  to  some  final  consum- 
mation? 
Mr.  JACKSON.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    The  Senator  knows  that 
I  am  speaking  most  sympathetically,  as 
I    am    sure    the    Senator    understands. 
Puerto  Rico  has  become  an  important 
demonstration    of    American    policy    in 
Latin  America,  especially  in  the  Carib- 
bean    Many  of  use  who  are  neighbors  of 
Puerto  Ricans  in  the  United  States  have 
a  great  interest  in  the  problem.    We  have 
problems  of  migration  from  Puerto  Rico 
to  the  United  States,  or  back  again.     All 
of  these  questions  are  intimately  involved 
in  that  framework.     I  was  in  the  Cham- 
ber   of    the    House    of    Representatives 
when  it  was  shot  up  by  a  so-called  Puerto 
Rican  nationalist  fringe  group,  of  which 
the  Senator  is  well  aware;  and  that  Is 
the  reason  I  ask  this  question:  Is  there 
nothing  in  the  bill  which  will  load  the 
situation  in  favor  of  or  against  any  of 
the   three   alternatives — commonwealth, 
statehood,  or  independence? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  Let  me  point 
out  that  in  the  language  on  page  5  of  the 
committee  report  there  is  this  pertinent 
statement,  under  "Committee  Com- 
ment": 

First,  if  Puerto  Rico  enacts  legislation  to 
provide  for  Its  six  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, It  is  expected  that  the  members  selected 
will  Include  representatives  of  the  principal 
parties  and  points  of  view  on  the  Island. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  That  Is  all  parties, 
across  the  board? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  the  principal  parties.  There 
may  be  some  minority  parties  that  could 
not  be  included. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  includes  the  op- 
position  to  Governor  Muhoz-Marin  also? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  says  "principal 
parties."  It  Includes  all  the  principal 
parties.  That  would  Include  the  Gover- 
nor's opposition. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  wish  to  have  that 
made  clear. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  will  repeat  It.  Oi 
page  5  of  the  committee  report  in  this 
language : 

First,  If  Puerto  Rico  enacts  legislation  to 
provide  for  Its  six  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, It  is  expected  that  the  members  se- 
lected will  Include  representatives  of  the 
principal  parties  and  i>olnt8  of  view  on  the 
Island. 

That  would  be  statehood,  common- 
wealth status,  and  independence.  Those 
are  the  main  areas. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  well  as  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  (jovernor? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes;  the  statehood 
advocates  are  clearly  on  the  opposition 
side. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  not  wish  for  a 
moment  to  Indicate  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  that  I  do  not  have  the  ut- 
most regard  for  the  Governor.  We  wish 
to  understand  what  the  framework  is. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  understand.  The 
Senator  has  been  helpful  in  making 
clear  the  purjwse  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington  for  his  Information. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  committee  re- 
port also  contains  this  statement : 

Second,  the  enactment  of  H.R.  5945  Is  not 
to  be  construed  as  committing  Congress 
morally  or  legally  to  adopt  all  or  any  legis- 
lative recommendations  the  Commission 
may  make. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  understand. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  believe  that  is  un- 
equivocal. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  as  this  is 
probably  the  final  legislative  act  In  this 
matter;  and  I  am  very  grateful  to  him 
because  he  has  helped  to  make  clear  the 
position  of  Congress  in  this  delicate  and 
important  matter. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  has  helped  to  clarify  any 
lingering  doubts  that  may  have  existed 
about  the  purpose  of  the  Commission 
and  what  Is  expected  of  It. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  In  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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THE   IMPACT  OP  AMBASSADOR 
BOWLES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  8 
months  ago  Mr.  Chester  Bowles  went 
back  to  India  as  the  U.S.  Ambassador 
there.  I  say  went  back  for  he  served  as 
our  Ambassador  there  from  1951  to  1953. 
This  time  he  succeeded  our  able  Ambas- 


sador, John  Kenneth  Galbraith.  and  fur- 
ther came  In  at  a  time  of  considerable 
disquiet  In  India.  The  Congress  had 
turned  down  support  of  the  Bokaro  steel 
mill  when  India  had  counted  on  our  help. 
The  Indian  Government  was  embar- 
rassed to  be  forced  by  internal  political 
pressure  to  pull  out  of  an  agreement  with 
us  to  build  a  radio  transmitter  to  counter 
Chinese  propaganda.  Our  military  -aid 
to  India  was  also  subject  to  conflicting 
pressures  In  Indian  politics.  The  most 
difBcult  situation  of  all  however,  was  the 
lagging  of  the  Indian  plans  for  economic 
development. 

Into  all  of  these  situations,  Chester 
Bowles  has  moved  with  finesse.  He  has 
been  particularly  skillful  In  showing  the 
Indian  leaders  how  a  use  of  private  en- 
terprise and  foreign  investment  could 
help  them  solve  many  of  their  problems. 

He  has  succeeded  so  well  that  Pravda. 
the  Moscow  dally  newspaper,  has  been 
provoked  to  say  that  "Bowles  stirs  up 
trouble"  in  India.  That  is  exactly  what 
he  has  not  done.  He  has  been  good  for 
India  and  Indian-United  States  rela- 
tions. If  that  is  "trouble"  for  Pravda, 
they  are  privileged  to  make  the  most  of 

It. 

Mr.  Bowles  has  again  received  a  fine 
compliment,  when  the  leading  Commu- 
nist newspaper  attacks  him  for  his  effec- 
tive work  in  India,  which  seeks  to  pre- 
serve democratic  Institutions  and  the 
dem<x;ratlc  way  of  life. 

The  New  York  Times  carried  a  story 
on  the  highly  effective,  quiet  work  of 
Bowles,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Include  It  in  the  Record  at  this  time, 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The  Impact  or  Bowles — On  Second  Totje  in 

India.  Envoy  Has  Faced  Touch  Problems 
(By  Thomas  F.  Brady) 

New  Delhi,  January  20. — Chester  Bowles, 
who  returned  to  New  Delhi  as  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor 6  months  ago.  recently  won  from  Pravda 
a  resounding  comment. 

The  Soviet  Communist  Party  newspaper's 
comment  on  January  6  was  that  "Bowles  stirs 
up  trouble."  It  was  reacting  to  a  series  of 
lectures  at  the  University  of  Delhi  In  which 
the  Ambassador  analyzed,  among  other  ques- 
tions, the  Important  role  private  enterprise 
can  play  In  a  planned  economy. 

Pravda  commented  acidly  that  the  "Indian 
monopoly  press,"  which  is  as  free  as  any  press 
in  Asia,  had  given  extensive  coverage  to  Mr. 
Bowles'  commentary. 

Actually,  there  Is  one  thing  Mr.  Bowles  has 
not  done,  and  that  Is  to  stir  up  trouble. 

When  he  stepped  off  the  plane  here  last 
July  17.  he  stepped  Into  some  nasty  problems. 
The  U.S.  Congress  was  turning  thumbs  down 
on  aid  to  an  Important  and  much-publicized 
development  project,  an  enormous  steel  mill 
at  Bolcaro.  His  predecessor,  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith.  had  strongly  championed  Bokaro 
as  had  President  Kennedy.  Mr.  Bowles  had 
to  face  Indian  disappointment. 

The  new  Ambassador  also  had  the  duty  of 
burying  quietly  an  agreement  from  which 
the  Indian  Government  was  forced  by  left- 
wing  political  pressure  to  withdraw.  The 
agreement  called  for  the  United  States  to 
provide  India  with  a  long-range,  high-power 
radio  transmitter  to  combat  Chinese  Com- 
munist propaganda. 

In  addition,  an  almost  hysterical  Indian 
feeling  of  military  dependency  on  the  West 


that  followed  the  Chinese  Invasion  at  the  end 
cJf  1962  had  begun  to  wear  off.  The  Soviet 
had  offered  ground-to-air  missiles  In  June 
In  a  move  to  restore  some  substance  to  Prime 
Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru's  nonallnement 
policy. 

Mr.  Bowles  had  ahead  of  him  politically 
vestigial  Joint  air  exercises.  In  which  the  In- 
dian Air  Force  was  to  participate  In  Novem- 
ber with  units  of  the  United  States  and 
British  Air  Forces.  Indian  military  men  were 
still  happy  about  the  project,  but  Indian 
politicians  were  beginning  to  wish  the  for- 
eign planes  could  come  to  India  completely 
unnoticed.  The  exercises  passed  without 
Ul  feeling. 

Mr.  Galbraith  had  been  known  here  as  a 
close  adviser  to  President  Kennedy.  A  rumor 
circulated  that  Mr.  Bowles,  for  a  time  an 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  had  been  sent 
abroad  because  the  Kennedy  administration 
had  no  place  for  him  at  home. 

Indeed,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bowles  had  al- 
ready been  Ambassador  to  India,  from  1951 
to  1953,  and  was  known  for  his  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  country,  led  some  In- 
dians to  fear  that  his  counsels  might  be  dis- 
counted In  Washington  as  those  of  a  special 
pleader.  Mr.  Bowles  knew  all  this  and  faced 
It  with  equanimity. 

Then  the  Indians  began  to  discover  that 
Mr.  Bowles  was  not  without  honor  in  Wash- 
ington. The  rear-guard  battle  he  has  fought 
to  protect  India  against  cuts  In  foreign  aid 
has  been  deeply  appreciated  here. 

An  assessment  of  progress  last  fall  midway 
through  India's  third  5-year  plan  for  eco- 
nomic development  showed  desperate  de- 
ficiencies In  both  Industrial  and  agricultural 
expansion.  Mr.  Bowles  began  to  explain  that 
private  enterprise  and  even  foreign  capital 
were  not  wholly  pernicious — that  with  prop- 
er planning  and  governmental  curbs  they 
might  provide  vital  leaven  for  the  sagging 
economy. 

At  the  same  time  he  pointed  out  that  the 
shrinking  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  could  be 
augmented  to  advantage  by  private  Invest- 
ment from  abroad  If  the  Indians  were  ca- 
pable of  making  their  country  safe  for  foreign 
capital  without  sacrificing  their  national 
Interests. 

The  lesson  carefully  contrived  by  Mr. 
Bowles  to  avoid  Ideological  offense  to  India's 
socialistic  liberals  started  to  take  hold.  The 
Communists  have  begun  to  find  a  disquiet- 
ing trend  toward  "liberalism"  In  recent  In- 
dian economic  thinking,  and  they  blame 
Mr.  Bowles. 

Moderates  at  the  governlfag  Congress 
Party's  national  convention  blocked  a  leftist 
demand  for  nationalization  of  the  banks. 
To  Pravda  the  "coincidence"  was  "Interfer- 
ence In  the  Internal  affairs"  of  India. 

The  U.S.  Ambassador  is  now  faced  with 
what  may  be  the  most  crucial  transition 
•  India  has  known  since  Independence.  The 
sudden  Illness  of  Prime  Minister  Nehru  has 
underlined  the  question  of  political  succes- 
sion. 

INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

CONFERENCE     IN     CARACAS    DE- 
SERVES RECOGNITION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  most  gratified  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  an  event  of  con- 
siderable significance  which  is  taking 
place  in  Caracas,  Venezuela.  February 
17-^22.  It  is  the  First  International 
Meeting  of  Development  Financing 
Agencies  sponsored  by  the  Government 
of  Venezuela  and  Its  Economic  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

More  than  150  of  the  world's  leading 
■figiires  in  the  field  of  development  fi- 


nancing will  exchange  information,  ex- 
perience, and  ideas  on  all  aspects  of 
economic  development.  Out  of  their 
discussions  will  hopefully  come  regular 
and  permanent  procedures  for  interna- 
tional coordination  and  cooperation  in 
developmental  areas. 

All  countries  of  Latin  America  are  ex- 
pected to  be  represented  except  Cuba. 
Delegates  will  also  attend  from  the 
United  States,  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

The  Government  of  Venezuela  is  par- 
ticularly deserving  of  recognition  for 
initiating  this  effort  which  could  have 
far-reaching  beneficial  effect  not  only  in 
Latin  America,  but  in  all  imderdeveloped 
countries  of  the  world.  It  is  an  effort 
additionally  deserving  of  commendation 
as  representative  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  this 
meeting  was  planned  and  announced  by 
the  Venezuelan  Development  Corpora- 
tion several  months  before  the  Decem- 
ber election.  In  so  doing  that  public 
corporation  expressed  a  confidence 
which  the  elections  confirmed  that  the 
terrorist  acts  of  the  Communists  would 
have  no  effect  on  the  continuity  of 
Venezuela's  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  dealing  with  this 
subject,  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  today,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Venezuela  Holds  Parley  on  Funds — World 

Development    Meeting    Stresses    Private 

Capital 


(By  M.  J.  Rossant) 

Caracas.  Venezuela,  Februsur  17. — Greater 
reliance  on  the  role  of  private  capital  In 
speeding  the  economic  growth  of  develop- 
ing nations  emerged  as  the  main  theme  to- 
day at  the  opening  session  of  the  first  Inter- 
national conference  of  financial  Institutions 
Involved  in  development. 

More  than  a  hundred  delegates  from  all 
over  the  world,  representing  commercial 
banks.  Investment  houses.  Internal  lending 
agencies,  national  development  banks,  and 
development  corporations,  are  attending  the 
week-long  conference  here  sponsored  by  the 
Venezuelan   Development  Corporation. 

They  are  exploring  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  economic  development  In  open 
meetings  as  well  as  In  examinations  of 
specific  development  projeqfs  through  the 
use  of  the  case  method  originated  by  Har- 
vard University  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

NEED    FOR    stimulus    CITKD 

The  need  to  stimulate  a  big  Increase  In 
private  investment  was  emphasized  by  both 
Teodoro  Moscoso,  U.S.  representative  on  the 
Inter-American  Committee  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  and  George  S.  Moore,  president 
of  the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

Romulo  Betancourt,  the  outgoing  president 
of  Venezuela,  also  addressed  the  conference. 
He  agreed  that  foreign  private  Investment 
was  an  essential  Ingredient  In  accelerating 
economic  growth  and  Invited  foreign  Inves- 
tors to  step  up  their  activities  In  Venezuela. 

President  Betencourt  said  that  there  was 
no  conflict  between  government  planning  as 
practiced  In  a  democracy  and  a  favorable 
climate  for  private  Investment.  Planning,  he 
said.  Is  not  "the  devil,"  but  a  practical  way  of 
getting  the  best  allocation  of  resources. 
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The  stress  on  private  Investment  at  the 
conference  appears  to  reflect  some  dissatis- 
faction with  tne  rate  of  progress  achieved  In 
the  developing  area  under  prevailing  arrange- 
ments, which  have  been  largely  government 
to  government.  But  there  was  no  open 
criticism  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
other  development  programs. 

BKTTCS    MIX    CRGKD 

Instead  most  of  the  discussion  concentrated 
on  attaining  a  better  mix  of  government  and 
private  Investment.  Mr  Moore  and  Mr. 
Moscoso  agreed  that  increasing  the  amount 
of  capital  made  available  by  private  sources 
did  not  depend  solely  on  a  better  attitude 
toward  private  investment  on  the  part  of 
gO'trnmc.its  in  developing  countries.  They 
also  said  that  business  interests  must  co- 
operate in  promoting  development. 

While  there  was  a  surprising  degree  of 
agreement  on  the  need  for  Increased  invest- 
ment by  the  private  sector,  there  were  some 
differences  in  detail. 

Mr.  Moscoso,  who  called  for  the  creation 
of  a  "partnership  relation"  between  govern- 
ment and  private  enterprise,  placed  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  attracting  foreign  invest- 
ment. He  pointed  out  that  "it  is  neither 
politically  realistic  nor  socially  Just"  to  de- 
pend on  domestic  sources  for  development. 
He  added  that  foreign  funds  were  "generally 
indispensable"  for  growth. 

In  contrast.  Mr.  Moore  gave  top  priority  to 
policies  that  stimulate  "domestic  private 
capital  in  Its  own  country  of  origin."  He 
argued  that  measures  designed  to  attract 
domestic  capital  that  has  fled  to  foreign 
marlcets  will  eventually  serve  to  attract  for- 
eign funds. 

CYPRUS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
now  that  virtual  civil  war  has  erupted 
between  Greek  and  Turkish  citizens  of 
Cyprus.  English  officials  are  urgently 
asking  us  to  intervene  to  keep  the  peace 
in  their  former  colony.  Very  definitely 
this  is  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
United  States.  Britain.  Greece,  and 
Turkey  have  treaty  obligations  to  guar- 
antee the  security  of  Cyprus.  These  na- 
tions should  work  together  to  end  exist- 
ing frictions  between  the  Greek  maiority 
and  Turkish  minority  on  the  Island.  I 
definitely  oppose  armed  intervention  by 
our  Marines  or  paratroopers  in  Cyprus. 
It  would  be  outrageous  were  one  Ameri- 
can soldier  to  lose  his  life  in  this  former 
English  colony. 

England  has  not  fulfilled  her  military 
commitments  in  Western  Europe.  We 
have  more  than  fulfilled  ours.  Further- 
more, since  1947  our  Government  has 
spent  $4  billion  equipping  the  Turkish 
army  and  $3,500  million  equipping  the 
armed  forces  of  Greece.  This  is  to  pro- 
tect that  part  of  the  free  world  from 
Soviet  aggression.  It  was  certainly  not 
to  arm  them  to  fight  each  other.  It 
would  be  tragic  were  two  NATO  allies  to 
fight  because  of  rivalries  in  Cyprus,  kill- 
ing thousands  of  their  soldiers  with 
American  weapons.  The  British  should 
seek  a  peaceful  settlement.  If  they  fail, 
then  that  nation  should  face  its  respon- 
sibility to  end  the  civil  war  there.  Our 
Nation  has  no  mandate  from  the  Al- 
mighty to  police  the  entire  world. 


FREEDOM  FOR  LITHUANIA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  the 
some  1  million  Americans  of  Lithuanian 


descent  have  two  countries — the  United 
States  and  their  native  European  home- 
land. The  contrast  between  the  freedom 
which  they  enjoy  here  and  the  tyranny 
which  oppresses  Lithuania  heightens 
their  sense  of  loss.  The  Lithuanians  who 
remain  under  Soviet  rule  have  only  their 
memories  of  20  years  of  independence 
and  their  national  culture  and  traditions 
to  nourish  their  continuing  struggle  for 
freedom  against  great  odds. 

We  all  share  this  sense  of  loss  on  the 
occasion  of  the  46th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence,  commemorat- 
ed on  February  16.  We  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  reaffirm  our  strong  and 
enduring  friendship  with  the  Lithuanian 
people.  The  cause  of  freedom,  which  is 
of  such  immediate  importance  for  Lith- 
uanians, is  no  less  vital  to  all  Americans. 
We  hold  that  the  Lithuanian  people  are 
entitled  to  a  government  of  their  own 
choice,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  they  can  again  enjoy  national  in- 
dependence. It  is  our  firm  intention  to 
further  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Lithua- 
nia and  in  all  Baltic  nations  by  working 
ceaselessly  to  establish  a  peaceful  world 
order  based  on  the  rule  of  law.  This  aim 
will  be  achieved  when  and  only  when  the 
Soviet  colonial  empire  melts  under  the 
warming  monsoon  of  freedom — under 
the  winds  which  have  brought  liberty 
and  national  restoration  to  countless 
other  peoples  since  World  War  II  but 
which  until  now  have  been  contemp- 
tuously ignored  by  the  Soviet  imperial- 
ists. 

WE  MUST  SEEK  TO  ELIMINATE 
POVERTY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
American  working  men  and  women  have 
won  for  themselves  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  in  the  world  and  a  fair  share 
of  their  own  production.  They  rear  their 
families  on  the  right  side  of  the  railway 
tracks  and  they  walk  with  dignity  and 
love  of  country. 

If  I  were  a  workingman.  instead  of 
a  lawyer  and  presently  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States,  I  would  belong  to  the 
union  of  my  craft,  and  I  would  sit  in  the 
front  row. 

Today  American  workers  are  con- 
fronted with  a  problem  as  complex  and 
huge  as  its  name  is  simple  and  small. 
That  problem  is  automation.  It  is  both 
a  blessing  and  a  threat,  a  blessing  because 
it  holds  forth  the  promise  of  an  ever 
greater  production  of  goods,  greater  lei- 
sure and  better  living  for  all  our  people: 
a  threat  for  the  stark  fact  that  it  elimi- 
nates thousands  of  jobs. 

The  new  technology  has  already 
created  a  host  of  problems  for  workers, 
indeed  for  whole  communities.  In  our 
major  industries,  giant  machines  re- 
sponding to  pushbutton  control  by  a  few 
men  can  now  produce  goods  which  a 
short  time  ago  required  the  labor  of 
hundreds  of  men.  It  will  test  our  ability 
as  a  nation  to  assure  that  the  technologi- 
cal revolution  we  are  experiencing  in  in- 
dustry will  not  bring  undue  hardship  to 
those  whose  jobs  will  undergo  change  or. 
worse,  will  become  obsolete. 

The  fantastic  new  machines  of  this 
second  great  industrial  revolution  have 


already  permanently  wiped  out  the  jobs 
of  thousands  of  American  workers.  The 
fact  is  that  it  threatens  to  eliminate  ad- 
ditional hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jobs 
while  not  creating  enough  new  jobs  to 
replace  them. 

It  is  clear  that  the  great  potential 
benefits  of  automation  are  being  wasted. 
Instead  of  benefits,  it  has  brought  unem- 
ployment, idle  plants  and  machines,  and 
an  alarming  increase  in  the  number  of 
economically  distressed  areas. 

That  this  is  true  can  be  seen  by  study- 
ing the  character  of  unemployment  flg- 
ures  during  the  postwar  period  when 
automation  burst  onto  the  American  in- 
dustrial scene.  Prom  the  end  of  World 
War  n  until  1954.  a  rather  steady  rate 
of  3  percent  of  the  labor  force  was  unem- 
ployed. Following  the  1954  recession  the 
average  unemployment  rate  was  4  per- 
cent, and  since  the  recession  of  1958,  it 
has  hovered  around  5  percent. 

Compounding  the  tragedy  of  a  high, 
steady  rate  of  unemployment  is  the  fact 
that  more  than  2  million  workers,  most 
of  whom  want  and  need  full-time  work, 
are  working  only  part  time. 

Assurances  for  the  future  ofifered  by 
some  business  leaders  are  no  substitute 
for  thought  and  effort.  They  do  not  put 
bread  on  the  table  or  money  in  the  pock- 
ets of  American  working  men  and 
women.  Officials  of  many  companies 
have  Initiated  programs  to  deal  intelli- 
gently and  fairly  with  workers  whose 
livelihoods  are  lost  due  to  automation.  It 
is  high  time  others  followed  their 
example. 

As  Americans,  we  must  value  human 
beings  and  human  welfare  above  ma- 
chines. We  must  assist  workers  and 
communities  cut  adrift  by  automation  to 
adjust  to  the  new  technology  and  to 
share  in  its  social  and  economic  benefits. 

Toward  this  end  we  in  the  Congress 
during  the  last  3  years  have  enacted  into 
law  the  Manpower  Retraining  Act.  the 
depressed  areas  bill,  and  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  and  have  appropriated 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  im- 
plement them.  There  is  still  much  to 
be  done.  Government,  labor,  and  busi- 
ness must  work  toept^">r  tn  r.r^t«»ct 
workers  and  their  families  against  the 
hazards  of  industrial  change. 

Full  employment  and  maximum  use  of 
our  Nations  industrial  capacity  must  be 
the  major  goals  of  domestic  economic 
policy  if  we  are  to  cope  with  the  swift 
and  awesome  challenges  of  this  decade. 
We  must  make  full  employment  and  full 
prosperity  more  than  a  slogan  and  a  na- 
tional goal.  We  must  make  it  a  reality. 
Involuntary  unemployment  is  a  great 
moral  wrong. 

We  must  urge  business  leaders  to  make 
every  possible  effort  to  plan  jointly  with 
representatives  of  their  employees  for 
the  sweeping  changes  of  the  age  of  auto- 
mation. Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments must  aid  in  this  effort  when- 
ever possible.  Responsible  labor  leaders 
have  sought,  unsuccessfully,  for  the  most 
part,  joint  planning  with  industry  to 
make  certain  that  automation  develops 
as  the  blessing  it  can  and  should  be 
rather  than  the  threat  it  has  become. 

Moreover,  we  who  have  been  entrusted 
with  leadership  in  this  age  of  change  and 
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challenge,  must  make  certain  that  our 
economy  grows  at  a  rate  which  will  gen- 
erate new  jobs  for  an  ever-growing  labor 
force.  The  ultimate  test  of  our  economic 
system  is  its  ability  to  provide  employ- 
ment for  our  people.  When  there  are 
millions  out  of  work  who  want  to  work, 
our  economy  fails  this  crucial  test. 

Mr.  President,  the  solutions  to  the 
complex  problem  of  automation  will  be 
more  difficult  to  find  the  longer  we  de- 
fer seeking  them.  I  know  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  his  administration 
consider  the  problem  of  automation  one 
of  the  foremost  facing  the  Nation.  It  is 
part  of  the  overall  problem  of  attacking 
and  eliminating  poverty  in  our  country. 
Under  the  late,  great  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  I  supported  all  legislation 
recommended  by  him  to  restore  the 
health  of  the  economy  and  to  get  our  Na- 
tion moving  forward.  I  shall  support 
with  equal  vigor  and  determination  the 
programs  of  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Congress 
I  voted,  along  with  the  majority  of  my 
colleagues,  to  eliminate  over  $1,600  mil- 
lion from  our  foreign  assistance  program. 
To  accomplish  this  took  a  great  deal  of 
research,  study,  and  effort  on  the  part  of 
many  Senators.  Surely  we  in  the  Con- 
gress should  work  as  hard — in  fact 
harder — for  the  unemployed  men  and 
women  in  our  country  as  we  do  to  help 
the  underprivileged  in  almost  every  other 
country  in  the  world.  I  propose  we  legis- 
late to  eliminate  poverty.  It  is  a  pitiful 
situation  that  more  than  1  of  20  worthy 
and  industrious  men  and  women,  includ- 
ing youngsters  recently  leaving  high 
schools  and  colleges,  are  unable  to  obtain 
work. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  concentrate 
upon  the  sad  situation  that,  in  this  land 
of  plenty,  at  least  5  percent  of  our  labor 
force  is  unemployed.  InvoluntJ^ry  un- 
employment is  a  great  moral  wrong.  We 
must  enact  legislation  and  we  must  ap- 
propriate funds  to  help  provide  employ- 
ment for  men  and  women,  particularly 
for  the  young  men  of  our  country,  who 
for  various  reasons  are  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  work  and  to  have  the  kind 
of  future  that  we  want  our  youngsters 
to  have  in  this  country. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON.  A  SKILLED 
TECHNICIAN 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  Bill 
Henry,  a  knowledgeable  columnist  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  has  written  an  ex- 
cellent article  entitled  "Johnson  Skilled 
as  Technician."  The  article,  published 
in  the  January  12  issue  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Times,  relates  some  of  the  multiple 
talents  and  abilities  of  our  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Jan.  12,  1964] 

Johnson   Skilled   as   Technician 

(By   Bill  Henry) 

Washington — Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson.  If 
he    never    accomplishes   anything   else,    has 


made  a  lot  of  people  sit  up  and  take 
notice.  There  has  been  a  tendency  among 
his  own  party's  intellectuals  to  dismiss  the 
tall  Texan  as  "Just  a  mechanic"  who  Is  pos- 
sessed ot  a  certain  amount  of  skill  In  the 
technical  side  of  politics.  A  good  many  Re- 
publicans who  had  greater  respect  for  a 
technician's  know-how  than  the  Intellectuals 
in  the  Etemocratic  Party,  still  classified  Mr. 
Johnson  as  "strictly  run  of  the  mill."  The 
Johnson  state  of  the  Union  speech  of  a  few 
ways  back  has  awakened  a  lot  of  skeptics  to 
the  realization  that  the  new  man  in  the 
White  House  has  made  fantastically  good 
use  of  whatever  political  skills  he  possesses — 
and  these  appear  to  be  considerable.  In  fact, 
looking  back  on  the  last  half-a-dozen  weeks, 
it  Is  diflBcult  to  see  how  his  performance 
could  have  been  improved  upon.  Towards 
the  end  of  last  November.  Mr.  Johnson,  de- 
spite his  dashing  about  on  Vice -Presidential 
chores,  was  almost  a  nonentity.  He  was 
completely  overshadowed  by  the  colorful 
personality  of  the  then  President.  The 
spectacular  circumstances  of  the  assassina- 
tion and  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the 
obsequies  tended  to  deify  the  late  President 
and  correspondingly  shrink  the  image  of  his 
successor.  Yet  here  in  early  January  Mr. 
Johnson  looms  larger  than  life.  His  techni- 
cal skill  Is  smoothly  assuming  authority  dur- 
ing the  transition,  the  deft  touch  which  he 
has  shown  In  achieving  acceptance  by  widely 
divergent  groups,  the  bold  manner  in  which 
he  has  seized  the  political  Initiative — these 
have  combined  to  move  him  front-and-cen- 
ter  where  he  is  recognized  now  as  a  candidate 
who  may  be  harder  to  beat  next  November 
than  his  predecessor  would  have  been. 

A    MASTERFUL    PERFORMANCE   BT    L.B.J. 

All  in  all.  this  has  been  a  remarkable  per- 
formance. He  has  carefully  clung  to  the 
popular  Image  of  his  predecessor.  He  has 
espoused  the  Kennedy  program,  retained  the 
Kennedy  personnel.  Having  done  so.  he  then 
boldly  claimed  to  have  Improved  on  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's performance,  presenting  a  somewhat 
smaller  budget,  predicting  a  smaller  deficit. 
Finally  he  played  his  trump,  declaring  war 
on  poverty  and  promising  a  bargain-counter 
Utopia — better  life  for  all  at  smaller  Govern- 
ment expense.  His  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage was  a  smashing  political  document.  It 
had  the  effect  of  seizing  the  Initiative  and 
putting  the  skeptical  opposition  In  the  posi- 
tion of  having  to  prove  that  what  he  pro- 
poses can't  be  done.  That's  hard  to  do  In 
the  few  months  that  remain  of  the  1964  pres- 
idential campaign.  It  has  been  a  rather 
triumphant  exhibition  of  political  skill  and 
has  Inspired  respect  among  his  critics  and 
perturbation  among  his  opponents. 

HOLDING     THIS    PACE    WON'T    BE     EAST 

The  catch  in  all  this — if  there  is  one — lies 
in  the  fact  that  It  was  all  accomplished  dur- 
ing a  political  truce  which  found  the  opposi- 
tion mute  and  disorganized  while  Mr.  John- 
son had  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  his 
skill  unhampered.  Certainly  his  stock  is 
now  at  an  alltlme  high.  The  danger,  to  him, 
is  that  it  is  so  high  that  there  is  no  way  to 
go  but  down.  Things  can  happen  mighty 
fast  In  this  modern  world.  It  took  almost 
no  time  at  all  for  Mr.  Kennedy's  skyrocketing 
popularity  which  followed  his  Inauguration 
to  plummet  earthward  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
fiasco.  Any  student  of  government  knows 
that  awesome  pitfalls  await  the  Johnson  leg- 
islative program  on  Capitol  Hill.  He  rides 
tall  In  the  saddle  right  now  but  it  will  be 
nothing  less  than  miraculous  If  he  can  main- 
tain this  fantastic  pace  during  the  months 
that  lie  between  this  peak  of  performance 
and  the  moment  In  November  when  he  must 
present  his  political  promissory  notes  at  the 
ballot  box  bank. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
appears  that  the  Senate  has  completed 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  morning  business  is  closed. 
The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  Sen- 
ate Resolution  275,  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolu- 
tion— Senate  Resolution  275 — providing 
additional  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  reminds  the  Senate  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  rule  of  germaneness  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
to  discuss  a  matter  not  having  to  do  with 
the  resolution,  and  that  the  rule  of  ger- 
maneness be  waived  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  great  rejoicing  46  years  ago  Febru- 
ary 16  as  the  Lithuanians  proclaimed 
independence  after  more  than  a  century 
of  Russian  control.  This  freedom  was 
enjoyed  for  21  years,  only  to  be  cnished 
by  Nazis  and  Communists  in  a  ravaging 
pincer  movement. 

Once  again  this  brave  people  was 
forced  to  wear  the  shackles  of  oppres- 
sion. Hundreds  of  thousands  were  ex- 
iled to  Siberia,  where  some  still  remain. 
Tens  of  thousands  were  executed.  Un- 
der occupation  Lithuania  came  to  know 
collectivization,  increased  poverty,  and 
religious  persecution. 

The  institutions  of  freedom  in  Lithu- 
ania were  destroyed,  but  the  spirit  of 
those  institutions,  conviction  and  hope 
could  not  be  so  easily  extinguished.  It 
is  this  flame  that  we  of  the  free  world 
dare  not  forget.  To  us  it  must  serve  as 
a  reminder  of  the  great  courage  with 
which  the  oppressed  fight  for  survival. 
But  that  is  not  all.  Our  duty  is  to  keep 
that  flame  of  hope  alive,  to  let  the  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  know  that  we  have  not 
forgotten  their  fight  for  freedom,  and 
to  remind  the  free  world  that  the  Sov- 
iets, who  call  themselves  champions  of 
anticolonialism,  have  in  fact  imposed  the 
most  vicious  brand  of  colonial  rule  known 
to  modern  man.  Their  aim  has  been  to 
break  the  spirit  of  the  men,  women,  and 
children  they  conquered.  It  is  a  testi- 
monial to  the  Lithuanians  and  the  peo- 
ples of  other  captive  nations  that  the 
Communists  have  never  completely  suc- 
ceeded in  this  mission. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
brave  people  of  Lithuania  on  the  46th 
anniversary  of  their  Independence. 
Lithuania's  existence  as  an  independent 
republic  was  shortlived,  covering  only  21 
years  between  1918  and  1940.  These 
years  were  made  very  difficult  and  trou- 
bled because  of  the  constant  Soviet  prop- 
aganda and  subversive  activity  designed 
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to  smother  the  natlon"s  freedom.  Short- 
ly after  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II. 
Soviet  forces  overran  the  country  and 
destroyed  its  freedom.  Over  the  years 
the  3  million  people  of  this  unhappy  state 
have  kept  alive  the  hope  of  liberty  and 
Independence  in  spite  of  harsh  restric- 
tions, deportations,  suppression  of  reli- 
gion, and  other  repressive  measures. 
Their  friends  and  relatives  here  are  help- 
ing to  keep  alive  this  hope  that  in  the  not 
too  distant  future.  Lithuania  will  once 
again  become  free  and  Independent.  I 
share  in  that  hope  and  the  historic  need 
to  gain  for  Lithuania  freedom  from  Com- 
munist tyranny. 


TIME  TO  PUT  SOME  MUSCLE  INTO 
ECONOMIC  SQUEEZE  ON  CUBA 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  one  of 

the  most  disturbing  aspects  of  our  failure 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  problem  of  com- 
munism in  Cuba  has  been  the  manner  in 
which  our  allies  have  refused  to  Join  ua 
In  the  program  of  economic  pressure.  Al- 
though the  problem  of  trade  with  Com- 
munist nations  is  admittedly  a  thorny 
one.  to  which  there  are  no  easy  answers, 
our  Government  has  failed  to  put  suffi- 
cient pressure  on  our  free  world  friends 
to  insure  that  they  keep  up  the  economic 
squeeze  on  Mr.  Castro. 

Recent  developments  involving  Brit- 
ain and  F*rance  have  highlighted  the  de- 
terioration of  our  Cuban  policy  and  the 
rise  of  buslness-as-usual  sentiment  in 
Western  Europe.  Unless  something  is 
done,  and  done  promptly,  to  reverse  this 
trend,  we  might  as  well  scrap  our  pro- 
gram to  put  the  economic  screws  to  Cas- 
troism. 

A  perceptive  editorial  published  in  the 
Rochester  Times-Union  of  February  10 
outlines  the  manner  In  which  our  friends 
have  sabotaged  the  Cuban  quarantine. 
It  should  be  must  reading  for  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  of  the  executive 
branch  who  are  concerned  about  the 
threat  posed  by  this  Communist  beach- 
head so  close  to  our  shores.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Rochester  Times-Union.  Feb.  10. 
19641 

U.S.  Allies  Betrat  Struggle  Against  Castro 

For  years.  Europe's  Communist-line  bleed- 
ing hearts  have  accused  the  United  States  of 
cozylng  up  to  dictators  to  enrich  "capitalist 
Imperialists. " 

Whatever  the  extent  of  this  dollar  di- 
plomacy, and  It  Isn't  much,  It  Is  peanuts 
compared  with  the  rescue  of  Pldel  Castro's 
collapsing  economy  by  greedy  English  and 
French  Industrialists. 

First,  Britain  approved  the  sale  of  $10*4 
million  worth  of  new  buses  to  Cuba,  where 
public  transportation  had  almost  halted. 
Now  Prance  has  authorized  a  $10  million 
truck  and  tractor  deal.  Others  are  pending. 
And  Belgium  and  Spain  want  their  share  of 
the  Cuba  trade. 

As  a  final  back-of-the-haqd  to  Washing- 
ton, the  goods  win  be  sent  In  East  German 
freighters  to  evade  the  U.S.  blacklist  of  ships 
which  trade  with   the  Cuban  enemy. 

These  "allied"  governments  cringed  In  fear 
of  nuclear  war  when  Americans   talked  of 


attacking  Fidel  and  his  Red  band.  So  the 
US.  tried  economic  isolation  from  the  free 
world,  throwing  the  full  burden  of  sustain- 
ing Cuba  on  Russia  and  the  Red  bloc. 

The  policy  never  had  much  prospect  of 
success,  but  at  least  It  was  causing  increasing 
dlfTlculty  for  Khrushchev  and  his  Cuban 
buddy  As  the  economic  squeeze  tightened, 
there  was  always  the  chance  that  Cubans 
might  save  their  country  from  ruin  by  get- 
ting rid  of  Castro  themselves. 

Now  the  quaraiitine,  such  as  It  was.  Is 
shattered  That  leaves  the  US.  with  the 
bitter  alternatives  of  (1)  living  indefinitely 
with  this  Communist  cancer.  (2)  Impoalng  a 
full  blockade  or  (3)  invading  Cuba  to  throw 
the  Red  bums  out.  All  involve  grave  risks 
to  world  peace. 

It  seems  not  to  matter  to  our  European 
•friends"  that  Castro  U  a  bloody,  brutal 
tyrant  who  hasn't  even  bothered  to  stage  the 
usual  Communist  referendum,  let  alone  hold 
a  free  election  They  seem  undisturbed  over 
the  efforts  of  Castro's  agents  to  stir  up 
trouble  from  Panama  to  Chile,  from  Caraca* 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

So  the  United  States  must  act  on  Its 
own— if  it  has  the  will —against  Castro's 
threats,  ranging  from  the  annoyance  of  cut- 
ting off  Ouantanamos  water  supply  to  the 
far  graver  matter  of  providing  a  sheltered 
Western  Hemisphere  base  for  Communist 
conquest 

But  It  Is  tragic  that  nations  which  say 
they  share  America's  devotion  to  freedom 
have  forced  the  United  States  to  consider 
such  a  harsh  and  dlfflcult  change  of  course. 


CONTRIBUTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
JEWISH  WELFARE  BOARD 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  recent  rioting  and  crisis  activi- 
ties in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  one 
volunteer  agency  that  continued  to  per- 
form in  a  calm  and  praiseworthy  man- 
ner was  the  National  Jewish  Welfare 
Board's  Armed  Forces  Service  Center  in 
Balboa.  From  the  moment  the  rioting 
commenced,  the  center  remained  open 
day  and  night  to  individuals  and  fami- 
lies who  sought  refuge  there.  The  cen- 
ter's director.  Rabbi  Nathan  Witkin.  co- 
operated successfully  with  the  police  in 
finding  ways  and  means  for  many 
American  and  Panamanian  families  to 
return  safely  to  their  homes. 

Mr.  President,  this  prompt  and  quiet 
reaction  to  the  need  of  servicemen  and 
others  requiring  assistance  in  unusual 
circumstances  is  typical  of  the  fine  work 
done  at  home  and  abroad  by  the  Na- 
tional Jewish  Welfare  Board.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  Rabbi  Witkin's  efforts  during 
the  Panama  crisis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  account 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JWB  Canal  Zone  Center  Is  Focus  or  Wel- 
fare Work  in  Panama  Crisis 

Balboa.  C  Z.— The  National  Jewish  Welfare 
Board's  JWB  Armed  Forces  Service  Center  In 
Balboa  served  as  a  focal  point  for  welfare 
activities  during  the  recent  crisis  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  According  to  word  received  by 
JWB  from  the  center's  director.  Rabbi  Nathan 
Wltkln,  who  also  serves  as  USO  area  director 
In  the  Canal  Zone,  at  the  moment  that  the 
rioting  began,  the  center  was  host  to  a  large 
group  of  American  military  personnel  and 
their  wives,  civilians.  Panamanian  citizens 
and  U.S.  residents  of  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama who  were  attending  a  lecture. 


As  the  lecture  ended,  word  came  to  the 
center  that  the  borders  were  closed,  ana 
no  one  could  return  to  Panama  because  of 
violence  on  Fourth  of  July  Avenue,  the  street 
which  forms  the  border  between  the  Canal 
Zone  and  the  Republic.  As  a  result,  the 
center  remained  open  all  night  and  many 
families  slept  there  Rabbi  Witkin  was 
successful  In  working  with  police  to  find 
routes  home  for  other  Panamanian  families 
before  blockades  were  set  up. 

The  center  serves  American  military  and 
civilian  personnel  In  the  area  and  has  be- 
come a  favored  locale  for  communal  actlTl. 
ties  Involving  citizens  of  the  Republic  as 
well  as  US  families  It  was  pictured  on 
a  recent  postage  stamp  issued  by  the  Re- 
public saluting  religious  freedom.  The 
center  conducts  a  full-scale  religious,  cul- 
tural and  recreational  program,  and  as  Its 
sponsor  JWB  is  the  only  mainland  national 
Jewish  organization  operating  In  the  Canal 
Zone. 

During  the  first  night  of  the  upheaval, 
a  number  of  OI  families  who  live  In  Panama 
had  to  leave  their  homes  because  of  threat- 
ened violence  and  came,  with  police  assist- 
ance, to  the  center.  Rabbi  Wltkln  and  bis 
aids  got  in  touch  with  the  refugees'  husbands 
and  in  the  morning  helped  them  to  transfer 
to  reception  centers  set  up  by  the  military 
authorities.  Since  that  time.  p>ersonnel  as- 
sociated with  the  center  have  helped  at  these 
reception  centers,  where  more  than  3.000 
dependents  were  taken  after  leaving  the  Re- 
public. Tasks  have  Included  gathering  cloth- 
ing, toys  and  contributions,  working  with 
children  and  giving  special  asslsUnce  to 
adults. 

Rabbi  Wltkln  has  been  visiting  wounded 
servicemen  at  hospitals  in  the  Canal  Zone 
and  has  distributed  comfort  articles  and 
other  supplies  provided  by  JWB. 

An  amateur  radio  station  at  the  center 
handled  thousands  of  messages  to  the  States. 
No  mail  was  moving,  and  it  was  virtually 
impossible  to  place  commercial  telephone 
calls,  so  the  sUtlon  provided  an  important 
link  between  personnel  in  the  Canal  Zone 
and  their  people  at  home. 

Despite  tensions  which  have  existed  be- 
tween Panama  and  the  United  States  over 
the  Canal  Zone  issue,  the  Republic  of  Panama 
has  from  time  to  time  recognized  the  con- 
tributions made  by  the  center.  In  1962 
Rabbi  Witkin  received  the  Order  of  Balboa, 
the  highest  decoration  given  by  Panama,  in 
honor  of  his  25  years  of  service.  The  cita- 
tion accompanying  the  award  paid  tribute  to 
his  "social  welfare  activities  which  benefit 
both  the  Panama  and  Canal  Zone  civilian 
communities"  and  hailed  him  as  a  "silent 
ambassador  who  has  been  able  to  solidify 
the  civilian  and  religious  groups  within  his 
mission  in  the  Caribbean  area." 


PRESIDENT      JOHNSONS      LEADER- 
SHIP IN  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church  1.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
a  statement  prepared  by  him  dealing  with 
President  Johnsons  leadership  in  foreign 
affairs,  together  with  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Johnson  on  Foreign  Affairs. "  pub- 
lished in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of 
February  3,  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Church 

All  Americans  are  well  aware  of  the  ability, 
dedication  and  experience  which  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  brought  to  the  Presidency  when  he 
assumed   that  office  under  such  tragic  clr- 
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rumstances.  It  has  been  widely  noted  here 
»nd  abroad  that  no  other  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  succeeding  a  stricken 
^ident,  has  been  nearly  so  well  qualified, 
to  well  equipped  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
most  demanding  office  In  the  world. 

President  Johnson  has  clearly  demon- 
itrsted  in  both  foreign  and  domestic  affairs 
!J?t  10  weeks  after  entering  the  White 
House,  he  is  giving  the  Nation  wise,  aggres- 
jlve.  and  Imaginative  leadership. 

But  today  I  wish  to  Invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  particularly  to  President  Johnson's 
leadership    In    foreign    affairs.    The   Nation 
ha,  been  beset  by  crises  all   over  the  world 
in  the  last  few  weeks— In  Cyprus,  In  Malaysia, 
in  East   Africa.    In   Panama,    In   Paris,   and 
elsewhere.     The    problem    of   Vietnam    con- 
Unues  to   fester    with    Increasing   Intensity. 
Already  President  Johnson  has  had  bilateral 
meetings  with  the  leaders  of  Germany,  Brit- 
sin   lUly,  and  Canada  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
lects  ranging  from  the  future  of  world  trade 
to  the  strengthening  of  the  NATO  Alliance. 
He  has  spent  countless  hours — at  midnight 
and  well  Into  the  early  morning— with  his 
own  advisers:    the  Secretary  of    State,   the 
SecreUry  of  Defense  and  others  charged  with 
responsibility  for  the  Nation's  security.     By 
virtue  of  the  vast  experience  he  acquired  as 
the  majority  leader  of  this   body  and  as  a 
Vice  President  with  unprecedented  duties  In 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  Lyndon  Johnson 
has  been  able  to  deal  with  global  problems 
with  firmness,  assurance,  and  wisdom.     Most 
importantly,  perhajjs.  he  has  dealt  with  the 
day-to-day  crises  on  the  International  scene 
without  Ignoring  the  long-range  objectives 
of  the  American  people. 

A  prominent  metropolitan  newspaper 
which  does  not  always  see  eye  to  eye  with. 
Democratic  administrations  carried  an  edi- 
torial Monday  saying  some  things  that 
should  be  emphasized  to  all  Americans. 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  told  Its  readers 
that  President  Johnson  had  offered  "good 
sdvlce"  at  his  weekend  riews  conference, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  South  Viet- 
nam situation.  The  Inquirer  Is  particularly 
impressive  In  the  historical  perspective — 
the  maturity  and  balance,  the  perseverance 
and  firmness  and  long-term  view— which 
the  editorial  reemphaslzes  the  President 
brings  to  his  leadership  on  International 
Issues. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer.  Feb. 
3,  1964] 
Johnson    on    Foreign    Affairs 

President  Johnson.  In  opening  his  weekend 
news  conference  with  extensive  remarks  on 
U.S.  problems  abroad,  set  the  general  tone 
of  his  approach  to  foreign  policy  matters. 
Later,  in  answering  newsmen's  questions,  he 
expounded  on  some  specific  situations,  no- 
tably In  southeast  Asia. 

We  believe  the  President  made  several 
points  that  deserve  emphasis.  He  spwke  of 
the  need  for  the  American  people  to  view 
each  International  crisis  In  proper  perspec- 
tive, not  as  an  Isolated  Incident  but  as  part 
of  the  whole  panorama  of  history.  He 
stressed  the  Importance  of  keeping  the  main 
focus  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  on  the  central 
goals  of  peace  and  freedom.  He  urged  the 
Nation  to  avoid  dealing  with  every  Interna- 
tional difficulty  on  an  emergency  basis  and 
to  strive,  Instead,  for  practical  solutions  that 
not  only  meet  the  Immediacies  but  will  stand 
up  over  the  long  term. 

The  President  seems  to  be  following  his 
own  good  advice  In  southeast  Asia,  which  Is 
Just  one  of  numerous  farfiung  trouble  spots 
he  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  news  con- 
ference. As  Mr.  Johnson  sees  It,  neutraliza- 
tion of  southeast  Asia,  an  Idea  being  ad- 
vanced by  Charles  de  Gaulle,  offers  no  real 
hope  for  peace  and  freedom  If  the  neutral- 


izing Is  to  be  done  under  terms  favorable 
to  the  Communists. 

History,  past  and  present,  supports  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  thesU.  China  was  lost  to 
the  Communists  In  the  late  1940's  after 
Chiang  Kai-shek  was  forcibly  persuaded 
by  the  United  States  to  give  Red  leaders 
positions  of  responsibility  In  the  military 
establUhment  and  the  civil  administration. 
This,  In  effect,  Is  the  same  technique  the 
Communists  now  like  to  employ  under  the 
high-sounding  label  of  neutralization.  This 
already  is  apparent  In  Laos.  It  would  be- 
come clear  In  South  Vietnam,  also.  If  the 
neutralization  formula  were  applied  there. 

In  the  light  of  what  Is  known  about  Com- 
munist objectives  of  conquest,  whether  en- 
gineered In  Moscow  or  Pleplng.  It  would  be 
Incredibly  naive  to  assume  that  the  neutral- 
ization of  southeast  Asia  under  existing 
circumstances  could  achieve  anything  except 
pave  the  way  for  a  complete  Communist 
takeover. 

President  Johnson  Is  on  the  right  track 
when  he  opposes  neutralization  on  terms 
favorable  to  Communists.  It  Is  a  dangerous 
Illusion — mpre  akin  to  appeasement  than 
to  freedom. 'more  likely  to  produce  war  rather 
than  peace  in  the  long  run. 

A  matter  to  which  the  President  needs  to 
direct  his  attention  Is  finding  a  satisfactory 
alternative  to  neutralization  in  southeast 
Asia,  especially  in  South  Vietnam.  He 
favors— for  the  time  being,  at  least — stepping 
up  the  military  campaign  against  the  Red 
guerrillas.  We  hope  there  Is  greater  prospect 
for  victory  than  has  been  evident  thus  far. 


IT  TAKES  TWO  TO  MAKE  A  PART- 
NERSHIP WORK 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  President,  the  sig- 
nificance to  our  national  interests  of  co- 
operation between  Government  and 
business  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  we  need  under- 
standing and  cooperation  between  busi- 
ness and  Government  to  effectively  in- 
sure employment  opportunity  and  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Last  week  one  of  the  Nation's  out- 
standing business  leaders  most  effec- 
tively stated  the  need  for  a  better  rela- 
tionship between  business  and  Govern- 
ment and.  what  is  even  more  important, 
urged  business  to  take  the  initiative. 

This  address,  entitled  "It  Takes  Two 
To  Make  a  Partnership  Work."  was  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Lammot  du  Pont  Cope- 
land,  president  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Ne- 
rnniir-  !{■  f^^  ■'ir  'PoVirnnT'^'  1f^  hffore  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce.  New 
York  City. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  address,  which  I 
heartily  recommend  to  my  colleagues; 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
It  Takes  Two  To  Make  a  Partnership  Work 


(By  Lammot  du  Pont  Copeland) 
I  was  highly  honored  last  fall  when  my  old 
friend,  George  Champion,  Invited  me  to  ad- 
dress one  of  your  winter  meetings.  It  Isn't 
every  day  that  someone  from  the  provinces 
Is  offered  a  captive  audience  In  the  business 
and  financial  capital  of  the  world.  At  the 
same  time.  I  couldn't  help  wondering  what 
I  might  say  that  could  possibly  be  Interest- 
ing or  significant  to  such  a  sophisticated 
group. 

It  was  a  temptation  to  follow  the  trled- 
and-true  formula  which  has  become  almost 


a  tribal  custom  on  occasions  like  thli. 
Speaking  to  each  other,  especially  in  a  year 
exactly  divisible  by  four  which  brings  a  na- 
tional election,  we  point  with  pride  to  the 
merits  and  accomplishments  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system,  and  we  view  with  alarm 
the  threats  to  that  system  which  always 
seem  to  center  In  the  political  capital  of 
Washington,  D.C. 

A  little  contemplation  convinced  me  that 
I   could   add   nothing   of   significance   to    a 
theme  that  has  been  expounded  with  force 
and  eloquence  so  many  times  by  so  many 
others.     In  fact.  I  am  sure  I  couldn't  im- 
prove upon  a  stern  warning  delivered  as  far 
back   as  March  2,   1930,   by   a  dUtlngulshed 
citizen    of    your    own    State.     This    speaker 
dwelt   upon    the    strict    limitations   of    the 
Constitution  on  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  then  he  said,  and  I  quote: 
"On  such  a  foundation  have  we  erected 
the  whole  enormous  fabric  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment   which    now    costs    us   »3.6    billion 
every  year,  and  If  we  do  not  halt  this  steady 
process   of   building   commissions   and   reg- 
ulatory  bodies  and  special    legislation   like 
huge   Inverted  pyramids  over  every   one  of  • 
the    simple     constitutional    provisions,    we 
shall  soon  be  spending  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars more." 

You  will  doubtless  conclude  that  this 
speaker  had  a  great  gift  for  prophecy,  but 
this  was  only  one  of  his  talents,  as  the 
American  people  were  soon  to  discover.  He 
was  then  the  Governor  of  New  York,  but  2 
years  later.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  elected 
to  the  first  of  four  terms  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  referring, 
of  course,  to  the  Republican  administration 
then  in  power  when  he  also  said.  In  thU 
1930  speech: 

"The  doctrine  of  regulation  and  legislation 
by  'masterminds.'  In  whose  Judgment  and 
win  all  the  people  may  gladly  and  quietly 
acquiesce,  has  been  too  glaringly  apparent 
at  Washington  during  these  last  10  years. 
Were  It  possible  to  find  'masterminds'  so 
unselfish,  so  willing  to  decide  unhesitatingly 
against  their  own  personal  Interests  or 
private  prejudices,  men  almo^  godlike  In 
their  ability  to  hold  the  scales  of  Justice 
with  an  even  hand,  such  a  government 
might  be  to  the  interest  of  the  country,  but 
there  arc  none  such  on  our  political  horizon, 
and  we  cannot  expect  a  complete  reversal 
of  all  the  teachings  of  history." 

It  is  not  my  purpose  today  to  pass  Judg- 
ment on  whether  all  the  tfeachlngs  of  his- 
tory have  been  reversed  In  the  last  several 
decades.  I  am  quite  sure  you  have  your  own 
opinions,  and  I  have  mine.  It  does  seem  to 
me  that  this  speech  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred— and  what  has  happened  since  In  our 
country  under  Democratic  as  well  as  Repub- 
lican administrations — confirm  the  wisdom 
of  a  few  words  uttered  back  in  the  second 
century  by  a  Roman  philosopher,  Marcus 
Aurellus  Antoninus,  when  he  said:  "Ob- 
serve always  that  everything  Is  the  result  of 
a  change,  and  get  used  to  thinking  that 
there  Is  nothing  nature  loves  so  well  as  to 
change  existing  forms  and  to  make  new 
ones." 

In  the  chemical  Industry,  we  have  been 
profitably  aware  of  this  trait  for  many  years. 
We  rely  heavily  upon  nature's  fondness  for 
letting  \is  change  existing  physical  forms  and 
make  new  ones  for  the  continued  health  and 
growth  of  our  business.  Perhaps  It  should 
come  as  no  surprise  to  tis  that  natxire  has 
been  equally  active  In  other  areas.  Includ- 
ing oxir  economy  and  the  role  which  govern- 
ment now  plays  In  It. 

It  has  become  painfully  obvious,  to  me  at 
least,  that  we  are  no  longer  permitted  to 
operate  American  business  In  the  simon-pure 
atmosphere  of  the  free  enterprise  system  of 
Adam  Smith.  To  put  It  bluntly,  there  may 
be    reason    to   suspect    that   what  we   once 
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called  creeping  socialism  In  our  economy  has 
now  learned  to  walk.  At  the  very  least,  to 
employ  a  more  polite  phrase,  we  have  a 
"mixed"  economy,  and  scholars  have  some 
difficulty  In  determining  Just  what  It  should 
be  called. 

An  article  In  a  recent  Issue  of  the  highly 
literate  magazine.  Saturday  Review,  gave  a 
number  of  definitions,  but  the  author.  Prof. 
R.  Joseph  Monsen.  Jr..  of  the  University  of 
Washington,  finally  concluded: 

"American  capitalism  Is.  In  one  way  at 
least,  a  little  like  electricity:  Nobody  knows 
exactly  what  It  Is,  but  It  works — and  works 
well." 

One  thing  Is  perfectly  apparent.  Whether 
we  like  It  or  not.  the  Federal  Government 
Is  a  partner  In  every  business  In  the  coun- 
try. Por  most  of  us  here  today.  It  has  been 
a  majority  partner,  for  let  me  point  out  that 
the  Government  has  been  taking  52  percent 
of  the  earnings  of  the  Du  Pont  Co.  before 
anything  has  been  available  for  our  233,000 
stockholders  who  have  Invested  their  savings 
In  our  enterprise,  and  who  are,  at  least.  Its 
nominal  owners. 

There  are  some  businesses  which  have 
silent  partners,  but  I  submit  to  you  that  the 
Government  distinctly  Is  not.  Our  partner 
looks  over  our  shoulders  every  minute  of  the 
day  with  virtually  as  many  eyes  and  ears  as 
there  are  Federal  agencies.  We  are  required 
to  consider  the  wishes  of  our  partner  In 
virtually  every  business  decision  made.  for. 
If  he  Isn't  Interested  as  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  he  Is  as  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration, 
the  Departments  of  Commerce.  Labor.  Agri- 
culture, and  the  Interior,  and.  of  course,  the 
Department  of  Justice,  to  name  but  a  few. 

Our  partner  would  have  considerable  diffi- 
culty with  his  hundred-bllllon-doUar  an- 
nual budgets  If  we  didn't  serve  as  his  tax  col- 
lector— not  only  from  the  business,  but  from 
our  employees  and.  In  many  Instances,  our 
customers.  We  are  compelled  to  file  volu- 
minous reports  on  almost  everything  under 
the  sun  for  oiu"  partner's  vast  Intelligence 
system — and  the  more  we  tell  him.  the  more 
he  wants  to  know  We  share  with  our  em- 
ployees the  cost  of  their  social  security  bene- 
fits, but  our  partner  makes  the  disburse- 
ments to  grateful  recipients.  We  have 
learned,  through  costly  experience,  that  the 
laws  our  partner  enforces  are  complex  and 
frequently  ambiguous,  so  we  maintain  ex- 
tensive and  expensive  legal  staffs  to  help  us 
understand  how  we  can  compete  under  the 
Sherman  Act — and.  at  the  same  time,  avoid 
any  Injury  to  competitors  under  the  Robln- 
son-Patman   Act. 

This  not-so-sllent  partner  of  ours  Is  sig- 
nificant to  business  In  a  number  of  other 
ways.  too.  The  Federal  Government  Is  the 
biggest  spender,  the  biggest  employer,  the 
biggest  property  owner,  the  biggest  tenant, 
the  biggest  Insurer,  the  blgs;est  lender,  the 
biggest  borrower,  and  the  biggest  customer 
In  the  free  world. 

Perhaps  I  could  best  sum  up  the  stature 
which  Government  has  reached  In  our  econ- 
omy with  a  sto-y  A  Delaware  farmer  heard 
his  chickens  squawking  In  the  middle  of  the 
night.  Grabbing  his  shotgun  and  flashlight, 
he  rushed  out  to  Investigate.  Braced  Im- 
mobile against  the  wall  of  the  chlckenhouse 
was  the  dim  figure  of  an  Intruder 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  the  farmer 
demanded.  With  far  greater  dignity  than 
the  occasion  Justified,  the  presumed  chicken 
thief  solemnly  replied.  "Everybody  has  to  be 
somewhere — all  the  time." 

In  contrast  to  the  Intruder,  the  Federal 
Government  Is  not  somewhere,  but  every- 
where— all  the  time. 

You  may  believe,  as  I  do.  that.  If  we  bad 
less  government,  we  would  have  more  ent«r- 
prlae.     We  are  confronted,  however,  wtUx  a 


condition  and  not  a  theory  If  we  are  to 
retain  any  hope  of  solving  the  grave  prob- 
lems of  this  age.  we  must  do  everything 
possible  under  whatever  system  we  have  to 
maintain  a  strong,  healthy,  and  expanding 
economy. 

What  I  should  like  to  suggest.  In  the  few 
minutes  of  time  remaining.  Is  a  conscious, 
determined  effort  on  both  sides  to  Improve 
the  relationship  between  business  and 
Government. 

In  recent  years,  much  has  been  said  about 
the  necessity  for  businessmen  to  get  Into 
politics.  While  I  have  also  heard  It  said 
that  businessmen,  with  notable  exceptions, 
make  poor  politicians,  we  should  certainly 
add  our  voices  to  the  chorus  which  makes  the 
fwlltlcal  decisions  In  our  society.  However. 
It  Is  Just  as  Important.  In  my  opinion,  for 
businessmen  to  take  a  far  more  active  part 
In  the  day-by-day  processes  of  government. 

It  Is  tempting  to  ask  for  a  show  of  hands  on 
how  many  of  you  have  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  your  representatives  In  the  State 
and  National  Legislatures,  but  this  might 
be  embarrassing.  Or  how  long  It  has  been 
since  you  sat  down  with  one  of  them  to  dis- 
cuss a  problem  or  proposed  legislation  af- 
f'ctlng  your  business?  Or  whether  you  have 
ever  sought  permission  to  express  your  views 
before  a  legislative  committee?  Or  whether 
you  have  ever  asked  to  be  heard  before  an 
administrative  agency? 

Too  often,  I  am  afraid,  we  have  delegated 
these  responsibilities  to  our  trade  associa- 
tions. The  representatives  of  these  organi- 
zations render  a  valuable  service,  but  this  is 
not  enough  What  Interests  government  de- 
cisionmakers, and.  I  believe.  Impresses  them, 
is  firsthand  information  from  you  about  your 
business,  and  specifically  how  It  would  be 
affected  by  their  decisions. 

A  better  relationship  with  government  al- 
so would  be  furthered  If  businessmen  paid 
more  heed  to  the  old  adage  that  an  ounce  of 
prevention  Is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  We 
know  from  long  experience  that  the  way  to 
prevent  Industrial  accidents  Is  to  provide 
safe  working  conditions  and  safety  training 
which  is  insistent  as  well  as  persistent  Why. 
then,  do  we  watt  until  legislation  Is  drafted 
before  we  ring  the  firebelU  and  try  to  do 
something  about  It? 

If  we  don't  know  who  the  policymakers 
are  at  the  State  or  National  level,  we  can 
find  out.  We  should  then  t>e  diligent  to 
provide  them  with  Information,  discuss  with 
them  our  mutual  problems,  and  give  them 
our  best  Judgment  based  on  knowledge  and 
experience  as  to  how  these  problems  can 
best  be  handled  In  the  national  Interest 

Let  me  cite  an  example.  One  of  our  plant 
managers  recognized,  a  few  years  ago.  the 
emergence  of  a  strong  demand  for  State  leg- 
islation on  air  and  water  pollution  affecting 
a  highly  concentrated  chemical  manufactur- 
ing area  Instead  of  waiting  for  bills  to  be 
Introduced,  he  and  his  associates  from 
other  plants  In  the  area  called  In  engineers 
and  technicians  and  drafted  an  effective  bill. 
It  met  the  problem,  but  the  legislation  also 
was  such,  as  he  put  It.  that  Industry  was  able 
to  "live  with  It."  The  bill  was  enacted  Into 
law  with  Industry  support. 

If  time  permitted,  I  could  cite  many  other 
Instances  from  our  own  experience  where  de- 
termined efforts  to  bring  about  a  better  un- 
derstanding In  Government  have  been  suc- 
cessful. The  most  notable  was  carried  out  by 
my  predecessor.  Crawford  H.  Greenewalt. 
when  the  Du  Pont  Co.  sought  tax  legisla- 
tion which  would  permit  an  orderly  divesti- 
ture of  Its  General  Motors  stock.  It  took 
hard  work  over  many  months  In  which  he 
paced  corridors,  knocked  on  doors,  and 
called  personally  to  explain  the  facts  to  vir- 
tually every  member  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate committees  Involved,  to  key  people  In 
Interested     Government     agencies,    and     to 


leaders  of  both  parties  in  the  Congress 
Then,  and  not  until  then,  the  bill  was  over- 
whelmln«^ly  approved  by  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate and  was  signed  Into  law  by  the  lata 
President  Kennedy. 

I  dont  think  we  shall  ever  forget  the 
lesson  we  learned  at  that  time.  In  rela- 
tionships with  Government.  It  Is  not  enough 
for  businessmen  to  be  convinced  that  what 
they  advocate  Is  fair  and  right.  We  must 
also  win  the  understanding  of  the  appropri- 
ate people  In  Government  that  It  Is  fair  and 
right  They  will  listen  If  we  approach  them 
with  honesty  and  Integrity,  and  I  think  you 
will  find  that,  regardless  of  political  affilia- 
tion or  Ideology.  It  Is  the  exception  who  has 
a  completely  closed  mind.  The  exceptloni 
we  mint  bear  with,  even  as  we  wince  under 
the  Qnfairness  of  their  attacks,  content  in 
the  knowledge  that  they  usually  constitute 
the   minority  when  the  chips  are  down. 

What  I  am  really  trying  to  say.  I  suppose. 
Is  that  It  would  be  In  the  national  Interest, 
as  well  as  our  own  Interest,  to  put  an  end  to 
what,  at  times,  has  seemed  like  a  cold  war 
between  Government   and  business 

We  may  not  like  our  Involuntary  partner- 
ship, but.  as  President  Johnson  said  recently, 
it  Is  possible  to  disagree  without  being  dis- 
agreeable. As  businessmen,  we  need  the 
understanding  and  cooperation  of  Govern- 
ment In  our  efforts  to  throw  the  economic 
machine  Into  higher  gear.  At  the  risk  of 
seeming  Immodest.  I  believe  Government 
could  make  better  use  of  the  brains,  the 
ideas,  and  the  experience  of  American  bust- 
neFs  management 

The  better  relationship  which  I  have  pro- 
posed will  not  t>e  achieved  by  standing  off 
at  arm's  length  or  at  sword's  point  Some- 
one will  have  to  take  the  initiative  There 
may  be  times  when  we  will  be  rebuffed,  and 
I  am  sure  there  will  be  many  times  when  we 
are  told  that  our  Interest  Is  In  conflict  with 
the  national  Interest.  We  should  not  be 
discouraged,  for  I  am  convinced  there  will 
be  many  other  times  when  these  efforts  will 
be  richly  rewarded. 
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stock  according  to  a  report  entitled  "The 
Electric  UtUitles."  which  was  published 
last  year  by  Merrill  Lynch.  Pierce.  Pen- 
ner  k  Smith.  Inc. 


THE  lOUs— NO    6:   METROPOUTAN 
LIFE  AND  TVA 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  one 
life  Insurance  company  has  Invested 
more  than  twice  as  much  in  the  electric 
power  industry  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  Invested  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

I  believe  it  is  useful  to  make  such  a 
comparison  so  consumers  have  a  better 
understanding  of  private  and  public  In- 
vestment in  the  power  industry. 

The  investor-owned  utilities  attack  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the  Ru- 
ral Electrification  Administration  In 
their  movie,  "The  Power  Within, '  which 
I  discussed  on  the  Senate  floor  on  Jan- 
uary 8.  1964. 

Federal  investment  in  TVA.  "the  big- 
gest power  system  in  the  entire  coun- 
try"— to  quote  from  the  script  of  "The 
Power  Within  " — Is  dwarfed  by  .the  In- 
vestment In  electric  utilities  by  the 
world's  largest  life  Insurance  company, 
MetroFKjIitan  Life. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1962  TVA 
had  a  net  worth  of  $1.8  billion,  well  over 
half  a  billion  more  than  the  $1.2  billion 
Treasury  Investment  In  the  system,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  Issued  by  TVA  last 
year. 

At  the  close  of  1962,  Metropolitan  Life 
owned  $2.4  billion  in  utility  bonds  and 
$101  million  of  preferred  and  common 


^^LLIANCE    FOR    PROGRESS    TRIG- 
GERS TAX  REFORM 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     Mr. 
President,  one  of  the  basic  tenets  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program  is  the  need 
for  tax  reform  In  many  of  the  Latin 
American  Republics  as  a  condition  for 
American  economic  assistance.    In  view 
of  the  tremendous  partnership  task  of 
raising  -masses  of  people  from  poverty 
and  despair  to  a  better  life.  It  Is  most 
encouraging  to  note  that  nearly  all  of 
the  Latin  countries  are  in  the  process 
of  making  these  needed  reforms.     An 
article  In  the  Journal  of  Commerce  for 
February  3.  1964.  points  up  the  reform 
movement  underway  and  what  our  own 
Internal  Revenue  Service  is  doing  to  give 
technical  assistance  in  tax  collection  and 
tax  administration.     Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  interest  In  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  our  need  to  shore  up  our 
hemispheric  plans  for  understanding  and 
development,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

vs.  Help  Rxqucstkd:  Latin    Amixican   Na- 
tions      TXODCE       DOCCIDLT       TOWARD       TAX 

Reform 

(By  Stanley  Wilson) 

Washington.  February  2.— While  political 
disturbances  boll  In  the  background  like 
erupting  sun  spots,  Latin  America  plods  on 
haltingly  toward  the  tax  reform  which  can- 
someday — promote  its  stability — economic  as 
well  as  political. 

Progress  Is  hard  to  measure  among  the  19 
Alliance  for  Progress  countries,  whose  Ameri- 
can economic  assistance  is  In  theory,  tied  to 
reform  action.  But  all  save  Haiti  and  Para- 
guay have  made  some  strides  since  the  Alli- 
ance began  In  1961. 

SOME   PROGRESS  SEEN 

Those  Involved  In  the  effort  from  the 
Washington  end  feel  there  has  been  Improve- 
ment, by  and  large,  even  though  It  may  not 
be  conspicuous.  "The  training  of  200  more 
auditors  doesn't  get  Into  the  news."  was  the 
way  one  observe  phrased  it. 

Even  the  optimists,  however,  do  not  set  a 
Urget  for  visible  profit  from  tax  reform,  re- 
plenished Latin  treasuries,  diminished  un- 
rest, economic  progress  and  the  like — before 
1965  or  1966. 

This  timetable  could  prove  to  be  too  slow 
If  the  alliance  slips  or  founders,  as  recent 
events  suggest  It  might. 

With  regard  to  structural  tax  law  changes 
alone,  neither  1963  nor  1964  are  apt  to  be  re- 
membered as  vintage  years  for  Improvements. 
Colombia  had  the  only  major  structural 
advance  in  1963,"  observes  one  official  here. 
"The  other  countries  were  Just  conducting 
tidying  up  operations." 

riRST  WAVE  digested 

Though  circumstances  differ  very  much 
from  one  Latin  nation  to  the  next,  the  wide- 
spread slowdown  In  significant  structural 
reform  stems  In  part  from  the  fact  that  some 
Alliance  countries  are  Just  now  digesting  the 
first  wave  of  tax  law  changes  effected  during 
1861-62. 

More  Important,  however,  a  change  of  em- 
phasis has  occurred. 


There  Is  a  rapidly  burgeoning  sophistica- 
tion about  the  collection  of  taxes  among  La- 
tin tax  ofllclals  In  countries  notorious  for  tax 
evasion. 

Latin  finance  ministers  are  increasingly 
conscious  of  the  big  shortfall  In  collection  of 
taxes  presently  due,  which  In  some  cases 
would  be  enough  to  balance  the  national 
budget  even  without  changing  the  law. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  official  interest, 
now  very  keen  In  some  countries,  the  Al- 
liance has  called  upon  the  U.S.  Internal 
Revenue  Service  for  technical  assistance  In 
tax  collection  and  other  phases  of  tax  ad- 
ministration. 

Since  July  1962,  under  a  program  headed 
by  Harold  Moss  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, more  than  50  IRS  advisers  have  gone 
down  to  Latin  America,  most  of  them  on 
2-year  tours  of  duty.  Another  25  will 
be  on  their  way  by  next  June. 

IRS  teams  are  already  In  Colombia,  Chile. 
Peru,  Ecuador,  Panama,  Guatemala,  and  Nic- 
aragua. Costa  Rica  and  probably  others 
will  receive  similar  reinforcements  this  year. 
Wherever  they  go.  U.S.  advisers  not  only 
assist  In  mapping  out  working  tax  programs 
but  set  up  training  programs  to  nurture 
sorely  needed  future  generations  of  Latin 
American  tax  administrators  and  collectors. 

DISORDERS    COMPLEX 

However,  the  Inherited  disorders  In  Latin 
American  fiscal  affairs  are  too  complex  to  be 
cured  simply  by  making  tax  administration 
more  efficient. 

Latin  taxpayers  for  example,  say  they  don't 
pay  all  their  taxes  because  they  distrust  the 
competence  and  honesty  of  their  govern- 
ments. 

To  counter  this  widely  held  and  sometimes 
Justified  opinion,  the  Alliance  Is  sending  ad- 
visers to  counsel  on  spending  objectives  and 
also  to  Introduce  modern  techniques  of  "per- 
formance budgeting" — I.e.  expenditure  con- 
trol In  terms  of  need  and  utilization  rather 
than  simple  bookkeeping — Into  the  adminis- 
tration of  Latin  public  finance. 

But  If  tax  collection  efforts  were  to  achieve 
complete  success  under  present  laws,  the  re- 
sult might  be  a  social  explosion,  since  many 
Latin  tax  structures  are  still  today  highly 
Inequitable. 

Latin  Americans  themselves  add  a  caveat 
In  the  opposite  direction.  To  go  too  quickly 
In  the  direction  of  equity,  they  point  out. 
might  be  to  siphon  off  too  much  private 
development  capital,  particularly  in  the 
poorer  countries. 


and  contradiction  over  the  years  to  allow 
almost  every  taxpayer  to  find  some  avenue 
of  legal  avoidance.  One  of  Colombia's 
brightest  achievements  has  been  the  rework- 
ing of  Its  disjointed  heap  of  old  tax  laws 
Into  a  unified  code. 

Second  is  the  compartmentallzatlon  of 
tax  revenues  owing  to  the  Latin  habit  of 
voting  ad  hoc  special  taxes  to  support  auton- 
omous government  agencies — I.e.,  Brazil 
has  a  tax  on  electricity  to  fund  a  public 
body  comparable  to  the  U.S.  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration. 


RETINEMENTS    WASTE 

A  few  Americans  say  that  the  additions  of 
further  refinements  to  the  Income  tax  laws 
of  the  area  would  be  a  waste.  Latin  tax  sys- 
tems, they  feel,  are  already  too  complicated 
for  populations  with  a  high  percentage  of 
Illiterates. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  Alliance,  VS. 
officials  thought  progress  toward  tax  equity 
.  could  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which 
Latins  reduced  their  high  dependence  on 
Indirect  taxes  and  put  more  weight  on  the 
use  of  the  Income  tax  mechanism. 

Now  it  Is  being  argued  In  some  quarters 
here  that  a  good  sales  tax  Is  the  best  prop 
In  the  short  run  and  a  tax  on  land  appears 
to  be  the  most  desirable  single  reform  in 
the  period  immediately  ahead.  "With  tax 
collections  at  50  percent  of  potential  yield, 
it  makes  no  sense  to  soak  more  money  out 
of  those  who  do  pay  Income  tax." 

Certain  major  tax  blemishes  are  apparent 
In  a  large  number  of  the  Alliance  countries, 
and  win  have  to  be  corrected  sooner  or  later 
(In  some  cases,  partial  corrections  have  al- 
ready been  made) . 

clutter  of  tax  laws 

First  Is  the  overall  clutter  of  Latin  tax 
laws,  which  have  accreted  enough  conXtislon 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  In  primitive  societies  when 
hunger  and  want  were  the  rule,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  senior  citizen  was  frequently 
a  tenuous  one.  If  the  aged  could  not 
function  In  the  hunt  or  produce  In  the 
village  they  often  became  unwelcome. 

In  some  Eskimo  societies  the  elderly 
were  abandoned  when  they  could  no 
longer  stalk  the  seal,  tend  the  dogs  or 
sew  hides.  They  were  left  In  the  cold  to 
freeze  as  the  younger  and  more  vigorous 
members  of  the  tribe  moved  on  in  search 
of  food. 

In  the  United  States  today  where  af- 
fluence has  reached  unbelievable  peaks 
this  question  can  be  asked :  Are  we  aban- 
doning our  aged  by  falling  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  program  of  hospital  and 
nursing  home  care  during  Just  that  pe- 
riod when  society  should  be  most  solici- 
tous? 

A  recent  editorial  from  the  Newark 
Star  Ledger  answers  this  query  with  a 
resounding  "Yes."  I  agree  with  the  co- 
gent reasoning  of  the  editorial  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Newark  (NJ.)    Star-Ledger,  Peb. 
12.  1964] 
A  Healtht  Approach 
Medicare   suffered   a   severe   relapse   early 
In  Its  legislative  life. 

It  went  Into  a  steady  decline  and  it  has 
been  convalescing  for  a  number  of  months. 
The  recovery  has  been  slow  until  this  week, 
when  It  took  a  sudden  turn  for  the  better. 
It  was  a  dramatic  recovery  that  some  people 
had  been  forectistlng  tat  the  pMt  couple  of 
weeks. 

Adrenalin  was  pumped  Into  the  ailing  bill 
by  President  Johnson  with  his  appeal  to 
Congress  for  a  program  of  hospital  and  nurs- 
ing home  care  for  the  aged.  This  care  would 
be  financed  through  social  security. 

"There  Is  no  need  and  no  room  for  second- 
class  health  services,"  the  President  noted  In 
a  special  health  message  to  Congress. 

The  President's  Interest  In  the  revival  of 
controversial  medical  care  for  the  aged  was 
not  unexpected.  He  made  It  one  of  his  major 
points  In  his  state  of  the  Union  address  that 
he  would  push  for  enactment  of  this  program, 
originally  projjosed  by  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration. 

The  medical  care  program  being  supported 
by  Mr.  Johnson  Is  Incorporated  In  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  that  Is  pending  In  Congress. 
Hearings  on  the  legislation  were  completed 
2  weeks  ago  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  but  no  action  has  been  taken. 

The  financing  of  the  medical  care  pro- 
gram was  detailed  by  the  President  in  hU 
message.  One-quarter  of  1  percent  would 
be    added    to   social   security   contributions 
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I>ald  by  both  employer  and  employee.  An- 
nual earnings  subject  to  social  security  taxes 
would  be  Increased   from  $4,800   to  96.300. 

All  persons  over  65  would  be  eligible  for 
medical  care  In  hospitals  and  nursing  homes. 
Those  not  covered  by  social  security  would 
be  cared  for  with  appropriations  from  gen- 
eral funds,  giving  them  similar  protection. 

Since  doctor  bills  would  still  have  to  b« 
borne  by  the  patient.  It  would  remove  one  of 
the  serious  objections  by  medical  groups 
that  the  free  choice  of  physician  would  not 
be  possible  under  federally  financed  pro- 
posals. 

One  of  the  Ironies  of  the  dramatic  ad- 
vances made  by  modern  medicine  Is  that  It 
has  significantly  Increased  the  life  span  of 
Americans.  They  are  living  longer  but  their 
illnesses  are  longer  and  prohibitively  costly. 
The  declining  years  of  our  elderly  can  and 
has  become  a  medical  nightmare  because 
prolonged  sickness  can  wipe  out  lifesavlngs 

Por  these  people,  as  the  President  ob- 
served, "old  age  can  become  a  dark  corridor 
of  fear." 

The  care  of  the  aged  is  a  social  obligation, 
a  historical  obligaUon  that  goes  back  for 
centuries.  It  Is  a  debt  that  society  must 
assume  fully  and  forthrlghtiy  We  are  doing 
it  now  through  our  welfare  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

One-third  of  the  aged  forced  to  seek  old- 
age  assistance  are  compelled  to  do  so  because 
of  111  health.  One-third  of  the  Federal  wel- 
fare funds  are  going  to  older  people  for 
medical  care. 

The  big  factor  missing  In  the  present  pro- 
gram is  the  abs3[mal  lack  of  dignity  for 
elderly  people  who  must  seek  public  assist- 
ance because  prolonged  Illness  has  wiped  out 
their  savings. 

Under  medicare,  they  would  be  entitled  to 
this  protection.  It  would  not  be  charity, 
since  they  would  have  paid  for  it  during 
their  lifetime  out  of  their  earnings.  It  Is  a 
healthy  approach  in  dealing  with  the  grow- 
ing problem  of  the  elderly  sick. 


FOREIGN  AID  MONEY  SPENT  IN 
UNITED  STATES  REACHES  ALL- 
TIME  fflGH 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  an  article  published  in  the 
Journal  of  Commeixe  for  February  6. 
1964,  clearly  points  out  the  facts  concern- 
ing the  amount  of  dollars  spent  in  the 
United  States  for  goods  and  services  fi- 
nanced by  our  AID  program.  The  article 
notes  that  "figures  just  released  show 
that  84  percent  of  all  commodities  fi- 
nanced by  our  AID  program  during  the 
first  quarter  of  fiscal  1964 — July  through 
September  1963 — were  purchased  from 
American  suppliers."  This  percent 
marked  an  alltime  high  rate,  six  points 
above  the  78-percent  average  for  fiscal 
year  1963 — ended  June  30. 

Another  significant  development  is  the 
fact  that  "while  purchases  in  the  United 
States  rose,  a  continued  drop  was  noted 
for  procurement  in  the  19  developed 
countries — mainly  Western  Europe  and 
Japan.  Their  share  declined  to  3  per- 
cent during  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal 
1964.  The  remaining  13  percent  went  to 
developing  nations." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNrm>  States  Snakes  Lion's  Shake  or  An>- 
PlNANCEO   Tkaoe 

Washington.  February  5 — The  latest  re- 
port from  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment (AID)  refutes  more  strongly  than 
ever  the  often-heard  complaint  that  funds 
provided  developing  nations  bring  little  or 
no  returns  to  US  business  The  figures  Just 
released  show  that  84  percent  of  all  com 
modules  financed  by  our  AID  program  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  1964  (July 
through  September  1963)  were  purchased 
from  American  suppliers.  This,  the  agency 
announced,  marks  an  alltime  high  rate. 

Out  of  a  toUl  of  OlCa  million  In  AID 
expenditures  during  the  July-September 
period.  $259  4  million  came  back  In  the  form 
of  orders  to  US  firms  This  84  percent  rec- 
ord return  was  6  points  above  the  78-per- 
cent average  for  fiscal  1963  (ended  June  30) 

Iron  and  steel  mill  products  headed  the 
commodity  list  for  a  total  of  $52  million  in 
sales.  Eighty-two  percent  of  this  or  $42 
million  went  to  US.  suppliers 

OTHKB   COSCMOOrriES 

Other  conamodltles  involving  large  expend- 
itures during  the  quarter,  with  totals  and 
the  percentage  purchased  In  the  United 
States  follows: 

Chemicals  and  related  products,  $31  mil- 
lion. 93  percent:  electrical  apparatus.  $30 
million.  87  percent:  Industrial  machinery. 
$26  million.  89  percent:  petroleum  and  prod- 
ucts. $23  million.  46  percent:  motor  vehicles, 
engines,  and  parts.  $23  million.  97  percent: 
railroad  transportation  equipment.  $13  mil- 
lion. 99  percent;  construction,  mining,  and 
conveying  equipment.  $13  million.  98  per- 
cent: and  nonferrous  metals  and  products. 
$11  million,  89  p>ercent 

The  major  share  of  the  commodities  was 
sold  to  countries  In  the  Near  East  and  south 
Asia  ($181  million),  and  the  US.  share  of 
this  business  was  93  percent.  Latin  America 
got  $28  million,  with  99  percent  of  it  spent 
In  this  country.  AID  expenditures  in  Africa 
totaled  $10  million  (with  86  percent  return- 
ing to  American  firms).  In  contrast,  the 
agency  financed  only  $4  million  worth  of 
commodities  for  Europe  with  85  percent  of 
them  supplied  by  US  firms 

While  purchases  In  the  United  States 
rose,  a  continued  drop  was  noted  for  pro- 
curement In  the  19  developed  countries 
(mainly  Western  Europe  and  Japan).  Their 
share  declined  to  3  percent  during  the  first 
quarter  of  fiscal  1964  The  remaining  13  per- 
cent went  to  developing  nations. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  TED  SORENSEN 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr,  President, 
many  words  have  been  spoken  and  writ- 
ten in  tribute  to  Theodore  Sorensen.  the 
Special  Counsel  to  President  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Sorensen  will  soon  be  leaving  his 
post  to  take  up  the  writing  of  a  memora- 
ble book  covering  his  years  with  the  late 
President.  No  one.  it  seems  to  me.  has 
offered  a  more  fitting  commentary  on 
the  role  of  Ted  Sorensen  than  Mr  Max 
Freedman.  the  distinguished  columnist. 

Mr.  FYeedman's  commentary  entitled 
"A  Tribute  to  a  Kennedy  Aid."  appeared 
in  last  nights  Evening  Star.  Monday. 
February  17.  1964. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  de- 
served tribute  to  a  man  marked  for 
greatness  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicotD 
as  follows: 
A    TtiBtmt    TO    A    Kennedy    Aid — Trxodq«i 

Sorenson's   Role   Seen   Moke  Than  Just 

That  or  SPEECHwarrEa 

( By  Max  Preedman ) 

On  Wednesday,  a  few  days  before  his  de- 
parture from  Washington.  Theodore  C.  8or- 
enson.  the  special  counsel  for  President 
Kennedy,  will  be  honored  at  a  public  cere- 
mony sponsored  by  the  present  and  former 
members  of  the  Cabinet  and  by  his  clowst 
associates  In  the  Government  It  is  difficult 
to  recall  any  other  public  servant  who  hta 
received  such  a  tribute,  and  Impossible  to 
think  of  anyone  with  an  equal  claim  to  pub- 
lic recognition. 

It  is  a  strange  misconception  of  Mr.  Soren- 
sen's  role  to  think  of  him  primarily  or  es- 
sentially as  Mr.  Kennedy's  most  trusted 
speechwrlter.  He  Is  the  last  man  to  mini- 
mize the  power  of  eloquence  as  the  champion 
of  great  causes.  But  he  knows  that  the  art 
of  politics  consists  in  turning  ideas  into 
achievements:  and  he  towered  Into  great- 
ness as  an  architect  of  policy  and  a  master 
of  strategy.  He  was  so  valuable  to  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy In  the  drafting  of  state  papers  pre- 
cisely because  he  was  so  familiar  with  the 
Ideals  and  hopes  of  the  leader  whom  be 
delighted  to  serve. 

This  surely  Is  the  central  point,  the  one 
which  means  the  most  to  Mr  Sorensen.  He 
saw  In  Mr  Kennedy  the  leader  who  embodied 
and  fulfilled  his  own  highest  principles  of 
government  It  was  never  necessary  for  Ui 
Sorensen  to  attribute  to  Mr.  Kennedy  any 
specious  Ideals  of  his  own.  His  task  was 
rather  to  draw  out  and  express  the  Ideals 
which  glowed  with  quiet  passion  in  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's mind  and  heart. 

One  tiny  story  will  Illustrate  the  almost 
unique  gift  which  Mr.  Sorensen  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy both  had  In  being  able  to  laugh  at 
themselves  without  ever  laughing  at  their 
IM-lnclples.  Within  a  few  days  of  Its  delivery. 
President  Kennedy's  Inaugural  address,  with 
Its  soaring  eloquence  and  majestic  Idealism, 
was  universally  recognized  as  a  noble  affir- 
mation of  the  faith  which  has  often  glorified 
America  In  times  of  challenge.  The  over- 
fiowlng  praise  rather  embarrassed  the  Presi- 
dent, and  one  day  Mr.  Sorensen  drew  gxuts 
of  laughter  from  Mr.  Kennedy  by  bringing 
him  a  hilarious  parody — never  published  to 
this  day — of  the  Inaugural  address. 

Now  Mr.  Sorensen  would  have  put  hU 
hand  In  the  fire  to  protect  the  principles  of 
that  speech,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  served  those 
Ideals  with  gay  courage  to  the  moment  of 
his  death.  For  both  of  them  what  mattered 
above  everything  else  was  the  victory  of 
principles,  not  the  glory  of  words:  and  they 
shrank  with  wise  reserve  from  turning  the 
tributes  to  the  speech  Into  the  exaltation  of 
the  speaker. 

We  are  fortunate  beyond  the  usual  measure 
of  men  In  knowing  that  before  many  months 
have  passed  we  will  be  able  to  look  at  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  the  record  of  his  adminis- 
tration through  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Sorensen  and 
Arthur  Schleslnger.  Jr.  Their  two  books  will 
not  be  competitive,  for  they  will  approach 
their  subject  from  different  points  of  view, 
and  will  throw  accumulated  light  on  a  gal- 
lant and  unforgettable  figure. 

Mr.  Schleslnger  came  to  the  White  House 
with  an  established  reputation  as  an  his- 
torian, a  biographer,  and  an  Interpreter  and 
defender  of  democratic  values.  His  years  In 
the  White  House  add  another  notable  chapter 
to  his  record  of  public  service.  But  with  Mr. 
Sorensen  It  Is  rather  different.  He  will  not 
only  be  rearing  a  monument  to  Mr.  Kennedy; 
he  win  aLso  be  going  on  a  pilgrimage  into 
his  own  past.     He  has  It  within  his  power  to 


»iite  a  book  about  President  Kennedy  that 
will  be  at  once  unique,  invulnerable,  and  im- 
mortal. If  It  1»  no  exaggeration  to  use  Au- 
gustine Birrell's  words  In  tribute  to  Gibbon. 
Then,  his  task  completed.  Mr.  Sorensen 
win  be  on  hU  own.  That  may  well  be  the 
beginning  of  a  new  career  of  great  signlfl- 
c»nce  for  the  American  people.  Mr.  Sorensen 
will  not  seek  elected  office  for  himself:  but  in 
the  world  of  Ideas  and  In  the  clash  of  debate 
jil»  infiuence  will  often  count  decisively, 
and  It  will  be  an  Influence  with  which 
K3-ambllng  politicians  will  have  to  reckon. 
Countless  people,  especially  young  people 
with  an  adventurous  faith  in  the  destiny 
of  America,  look  to  Mr.  Sorensen  as  a  spokes- 
man for  their  hopes.  Not  even  the  cruel 
changes  of  a  democracy  can  dim  our  memory 
of  his  valiant  services,  not  extinguish  our 
conviction  that  In  service  to  President  John- 
son and  other  Presidents  he  will  many  times 
place  the  whole  country  again  under  obliga- 
tion to  him. 


THE  REPERTORY  THEATER 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  a  new 
revival  of  an  old  American  institution, 
the  repertory  theater,  is  now  sweeping 
across  the  country  at  an  accelerated 
pace.  This  Is  one  of  the  important  evi- 
dences of  the  cultural  ferment  that  is 
developing  increasingly  from  coast  to 
(»ast.  Sponsored  by  communities,  by 
(Alleges  and  universities,  by  public- 
spirited  citizens  and  by  courageous  ex- 
perimental groups,  this  new  phase  of  the 
American  theater  is  reflecting  a  growing 
public  interest.  Philanthropic  founda- 
tions have  contributed  in  substantial 
measure  toward  making  this  cultural 
growth  possible  but  there  are  very  defi- 
nite limitations  to  this  kind  of  assistance. 
The  bill  which  the  Senate  passed,  S. 
2379,  contains  the  proposal  for  a  U.S. 
National  Arts  Foundation,  which  I  have 
sponsored  since  coming  to  the  Senate 
and  for  many  years  before  that.  It  Is 
now  pending  in  the  other  body.  It  can 
become  a  vital  force  In  helping  the  de- 
velopment of  this  and  other  movements 
in  the  performing  and  visual  aits.  I 
deeply  believe  that  a  program  of  educa- 
tion to  the  need  for  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion will  stimulate  public  opinion  to  the 
need  for  Federal  action  In  this  field.  We 
are  in  this  respect  far  behind  all  the 
other  leading  developed  nations  in  the 
world  and  have  a  model  for  action  by  us 
consistent  with  our  traditions  in  the 
British  and  Canadian  Arts  Councils. 

An  Important  report  on  the  rise  of  the 
new  repertory  theater  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  report  entitled 
The  Rise  of  Rep,"  which  appeared  with 
copious  illustrations  in  Time  magazine, 
February  14. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Stage 

THE  BISE  or  REP 

Repertory  theater,  never  much  of  an  In- 
stitution In  the  United  States,  has  grown 
In  recent  years  in  every  region  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  movement  is  overdue.  Rep 
companies  arc  the  tap  source  and  5-foot 
shelf  of  theater  In  other  nations;  they  give 
actors    unmatchable    experience,     they     try 


new  forms,  and  they  keep  the  so-called  clas- 
sics dusted. 

A  Rembrandt  can  be  seen  and  Melville 
can  be  read;  but  Marlowe  or  MoU^re  are 
pale  shadows  In  paperback.  They  must  be 
performed  on  the  stage  to  come  alive,  and 
the  commercial  theaters  are  not  going  to 
underwrite  such  performances.  Only  pro- 
fessional repertory  companies,  through  con- 
stant revivals,  can  preserve  the  history  of 
the  drama  In  a  meaningful  form.  Similarly, 
when  the  art  of  theater  Is  to  be  advanced, 
only  a  company  that  is  not  hooped  to  com- 
merce can  try  something  new  and  almost  cer- 
tainly unpopular  without  fear  of  financial 
ruin.  By  and  large,  the  American  theater 
Ignored  the  obvious  need  of  rep  groups  until 
it  could  ignore  them  no  longer. 

OUT  OF  THE  QUAGMIRE 

The  rise  of  repertory  owes  much  to  Broad- 
way, in  a  negative  sort  of  way.  Broadway 
has  got  Itself  into  such  an  economic  quag- 
mire that  only  its  most  negotiable  shows  last 
very  long.  Hence  acting  jobs  are  few  and 
dispiriting,  and  actors  with  big  names  as 
well  as  small  ones  are  more  than  willing  to 
sign  on  with  rep  companies,  in  most  cases 
abandoning  New  York.  They  want  to  act — 
in  three  or  four  different  plays  a  week  some- 
times— and  they  want  to  know  what  they 
are  going  to  be  doing  a  month  from  now. 
They  don't  mind  the  lower  pay:  at  least  It  is 
steady.  One  good  reason  that  it  is  steady — 
beyond  the  well-demonstrated  popularity  of 
rep  groups  with  local  audiences — is  that  the 
Ford  Foundation  believes  in  repertory  the- 
ater perhaps  even  more  than  actors  do.  In 
the  last  4  years.  Ford  has  given  almost  $7 
million  to  various  repertory  groups. 

Rep  companies  across  the  country  are 
shown  in  the  adjoining  color  portfolio.  An 
Index  of  how  advanced  the  movement  has 
now  become  is  the  fact  that  New  York  is 
catching  up  with  It.  Biggest  event  of  the 
1963-64  theatrical  season  was  the  debut  last 
month  of  the  Repertory  Theater  of  Lincoln 
Center. 

On  paper,  the  group  is  an  assembled  dream. 
The  permanent  acting  company  consists  of 
26  actors  working  under  2y2-year  contracts, 
and  Includes  such  names  as  Jason  Robards. 
Jr.,  David  Wayne.  Hal  Holbrook,  Ralph  Meek- 
er, Mildred  Dunnock,  Zohra  Lampert,  and 
Salome  Jens.  About  half  the  actors  are 
young  newcomers  who  are  being  trained  as 
they  go,  both  in  productions  and  In  dally 
classes  that  have  been  going  on  for  more 
than  a  year.  The  group's  guiding  lights  are 
Robert  Whitehead,  who  was  one  of  Broad- 
way's most  successful  producers  ("Member 
of  the  Wedding"),  and  Director  Ella  Kazan 
("A  Streetcar  Named  Desire") .  Its  "executive 
consultant"  is  critic-director  Harold  Clur- 
man  ( "Waiting  for  Lefty" ) .  Its  stage  design- 
er is  Jo  Mlelzlner,  like  the  others  one  of  the 
top  men  in  his  profession  in  the  United 
States 

Established  playwrights  are  giving  their 
plays  to  Lincoln  Center  as  well.  Getting 
things  off  to  a  quite  literally  sensational 
start,  the  company's  first  production  Is  Ar- 
thur Miller's  controversial  "After  the  Fall" 
and  Its  third  will  be  S.  N.  Behrman's  "But 
For  Whom  Charlie."  Behrman  is  70.  "I'm 
left  over  from  another  era,"  he  says,  "but 
I'm  glad  I  didn't  die."  Behrman's  "Charlie" 
Is  now  In  rehearsal,  as  Is  Eugene  ONelH's 
"Marco  Millions,"  which  opens  next  week. 

Most  Broadway  plays  rehearse  for  3  weeks. 
"After  the  Fall"  had  runthroughs  last  sum- 
mer and  started  rehearsals  3  months  before 
opening  night.  "It  wasn't  really  a  play  we 
began  with,"  said  Robards.  "It  was  more 
like  a  large  encyclopedia  containing  all  the 
thoughts  Miller  had."  Miller  showed  up 
almost  every  day  to  tell  Director  Kazan  Just 
what  he  wanted,  and  he  even  roughed  out  a 


plasticine  model  of  the  play's  thrusting  set 
as  a  guide  for  Jo  Mlelzlner.  Thus  the  play- 
wright has  Em  unparalleled  c^portunlty  to 
shape  his  work  as  he  envisioned  It — and  its 
confessional  nature,  its  inmiedlate  excite- 
ment but  Its  artistic  failure,  are  Miller's 
own  doing. 

BETOND   THE   BOONDAUXS 

That  sort  of  failure — having  nothing  to  do 
with  boxofflce  receipts,  which  are  quite  good 
because   of   46,500   presold   subscriptions — is 
part  of  the  repertory  Idea.     "Success?"  says 
Kazan.     "I'm  through  with  that  crap  game 
now.     We  feel  we  have  an  absolute  right  to 
errors.    No  one  is  on  trial.    No  one  is  in  dan- 
ger."   A  play  or  an  individual  performer  is 
free  to  feel  his   way,  to  grope  toward  the 
boundaries  of  talent,  even  to  stumble  beyond. 
Most  insular  New  Yorkers  do  not  realize 
that  their  city  Is  Joining,  not  setting  a  trend. 
New  York  thinks  it  discovered  Bertolt  Brecht, 
for    example;    but    San    Francisco's    Actor's 
Workshop  had  "Mother  Courage"  In  its  reper- 
tory for  7  years,  long  anticipating  the  Brecht 
vogue  that  later  appeared  off-Broadway.    Sir 
John  Glelgud  U  about  to  flash  Into  Man- 
hattan   with    a    backstage    modern    Hamlet, 
but  Sir  Tyrone  Guthrie  was  doing  much  the 
same  a  year  ago  in  his  new  rep  theater  In 
Minneapolis,  which  is  not  to  suggest  that 
Guthrie  invented  modern-dress  Hamlets,  but 
merely  that  regional   theater  is   now  doing 
what  New  York  does,  and  often  some  time 
ahead. 

There  are  now.  in  fact,  about  as  many  first- 
rate  professional  rep  companies  as  there  are 
franchises  in  the  American  League.  Among 
them: 

The  Seattle  Center  Playhouse,  less  than  8 
months  old,  has  three  productions  going  In 
rotation  "King  Lear,"  "The  Firebugs,"  "The 
Lady's  Not  for  Burning,"  a  fourth  opening 
this  week  "Death  of  a  Salesman,"  and  Rob- 
ert Ardrey's  "Shadow  of  Heroes"  in  rehearsal 
for  presentation  AprU  1.  "The  plays  running 
now  are  Infinitely  better  than  they  were 
when  they  opened,  and  they  continue  to  im- 
prove." says  Director  Stuart  Vaughan. 
"That  Is  the  beauty  of  repertory."  Operating 
In  a  theater  built  as  part  of  the  1962  World's 
Fair,  the  company  Is  heavily  subscribed 
(10.000). 

Milwaukee's  Fred  Miller  Theater  Is 
battling  odds  and  winning.  The  odds  are 
Milwaukee  Itself,  where  the  highest  praise 
the  drama  critics  know  how  to  give  Is  to 
compare  the  Miller's  actors  with  the  Green 
Bay  Packers.  But  the  Miller  Theater  is  win- 
ning because  of  the  extraordinary  energy  of 
Its  29-year-old  director,  John  Alexander 
McQulggan.  He  has  10  players  who  do  8 
shows  in  an  October-April  season.  "The 
Hostage"  is  the  current  draw,  with 
Pirandello's  "Right  You  Are  If  You  Think 
You  Are"  coming  next.  "No  one  can  direct 
eight  shows,"  he  says.  "We  bring  In  one  man 
for  each  show  and  he  shoots  his  wad."  In 
the  summer,  McQulggan  raises  money.  What 
about  the  Ford  Foundation?  "That  founda- 
tion has  all  the  money  and  has  no  Idea 
what's  happening  In  the  theater."  he  says, 
biting  off  all  five  fingers  and  half  of  the 
Ford  i>alm.  "They  gave  $17,000  to  some 
theater  In  San  Francisco  and  nobody  even 
knows  where  it  is.  I  mean,  they  don't 
advertise  or  anything." 

San  Francisco's  Actor's  Workshop  does 
advertise,  but  its  4,362  subscribers  know 
where  it  is  an3rway.  Of  all  U.S.  rep  com- 
panies (now  that  Greenwich  VUlage's  Living 
Theater  Is  no  longer  living) ,  this  one  has  its 
head  most  completely  Inunersed  in  cloud 
8y2-  "We  limit  ourselves  to  what  is  not 
considered  popular  fare,"  says  Director  Jules 
Irving.  "Our  audience  has  to  be  patient 
with  the  kind  of  discoveries  we  make." 
Besides    pioneering    Brecht,    the    Workshop 
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was  the  flr«t  American  theater  to  produce 
Harold  Pinter.  whoM  "Birthday  Party"  ran 
there  for  3  years.  It  haa  a  company  of  13. 
frequently  produces  the  works  of  unknowns. 
"We  dldnt  spring  full-blown  like  the  Tyrone 
Guthrie  Theater."  says  founder  Irving,  who 
comes  from  New  York.  "Were  Indigenous." 
Minneapolis"  Tyrone  Outhrle  Theater, 
eetabllshed  last  year,  did  Indeed  spring  full- 
blown— on  a  land  grant  plus  $400,000  from  a 
local  foundation,  a  »337.000  Ford  Founda- 
tion grant,  and  scattered  donations  that 
launched  it  In  a  •2.250.000  theater  That 
Outhrle  was  eager  to  go  to  MlnneapolU 
Indicates  the  value  placed  on  regional 
repertory  by  men  of  the  theater :  he  was  one* 
artlsUc  director  of  the  Old  Vic;  he  helped 
found  the  Shakespeare  FesUval  at  Stratford. 
Ont..  and  his  name  Is  a  draw  both  on  Broad- 
way and  the  West  End.  The  Minneapolis 
group  reflects  Director  Outhrle's  special 
flamboyance.  Trumpets  blare  and  drums 
roll  before  each  performance.  Laertes  was 
running  about  last  year  with  a  .38  In  his 
band.  In  this  season's  "Henry  V."  the  tide 
at  Aglncoiirt  may  well  be  turned  by  a  hand 
grenade. 

Memphis'  Front  Street  Theater  started  6 
years  ago  In  the  bottom  of  an  empty  swim- 
ming pool  (Stage  In  the  deep  end.  orchestra 
seats  In  the  shallow) .  and  has  been  trying  to 
get  out  from  under  ever  since.  Now.  with  a 
rented  theater.  Its  debt  Is  diminishing,  and 
Founder  George  TouUatos.  34.  hopes  to  sur- 
face this  siunmer.  can  turn  to  what  his  thea- 
ter ought  to  produce — "an  American  theater 
Instead  of  a  New  York  theater,  doing  plays 
born  out  of  the  social  roots  of  the  commu- 
nity" Meanwhile,  he  has  been  sweetening 
his  ledger  with  thln^  like  "The  Boy  Friend" 
and  "The  Tender  Trap" 

Oklahoma  City's  Mummers  Theater  was 
started  15  years  ago  by  Mack  Seism.  36.  a 
graduate  In  chemical  engineering  from  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  who  decided  thi^t 
the  life  of  the  stage  was  more  interesting 
than  cracking  oil.  Housed  In  an  old  ware- 
house, the  Mummers  have  set  some  sort  of 
record  by  being  solvent  from  the  start,  es- 
pecially since  they  produce  Edward  Albee  and 
Samuel  Beckett  as  well  as  surer  things  like 
"Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof."  which  closed  a 
successful  run  last  week.  "A  successful  resi- 
dent theater."  says  the  Ford  Foundation, 
"appears  to  be  dependent  upon  a  single  driv- 
ing, talented  director  or  producer  determined 
to  have  his  own  theater  company  and  to  have 
It  in  a  particular  place."  Ford  recently  gave 
Seism  •1.250.000  to  build  a  new  theater. 

Houston's  Alley  Theater  Is  the  oldest  rep 
group  of  national  Importance.  It  was  found- 
ed In  1947  by  Nina  Vance,  a  girl  from  Yoak- 
um. Tex.,  who  had  c^clded  she  wanted  to  be 
a  director  but  found  that  New  York  could 
not  care  less.  "You  know  the  story  about 
how  If  you're  in  college  and  can't  get  Into 
a  sorority,  you  can  always  start  your  own." 
she  says.  "That's  what  I  did."  Her  com- 
pany occupies  a  converted  electric-fan  fac- 
tory and  does  seven  mixed-bag  productions 
a  year  ("Harvey."  Moll*re's  "Imaginary  In- 
valid." Chekhov),  was  an  amateur  group  for 
7  years  before  going  Equity  In  1954.  In  1960 
the  Ford  Foundation  began  giving  the  Alley 
•2,000  a  week  to  hire  10  professional  actors 
and  keep  them  there  for  at  least  three  sea- 
sons. New  York  professionals  rushed  to  the 
scene  and  stayed.  The  subscription  roll  has 
built  to  4.500.  And  last  year  the  Ford 
Foundation  promised  Nina  Vance  •2.100.000 
to  get  out  of  the  fan  factory — provided  that 
she  could  raise  another  ^900.000  on  her  own. 
She  did.  and  she  Is  building  two  theaters:  a 
BOO-seater  for  the  moneymakers  and  a  250- 
seater  for  art. 

Dallas'  theater  center  group  Is  housed  In  a 
theater  designed  by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright, 
which  looks  as  If  It  had  been  chopped  out  of 
a  Cunard  liner  The  theater  center  was 
opened  In  1959  Its  director  Is  Paul  Baker, 
ooce  bead  of  the  widely  acclaimed  drama  de- 


partment at  Baylor  University  Among  this 
season's  productions  are  two  new  plays  and 
such  varied  old  ones  as  Robinson  Jeffers' 
poetic  drama  "Medea"  and  Cole  Porter's 
frolic  "Can-Can  " 

Princeton  University's  McCarter  Theater  Is 
one  of  only  four  professional  rep  groups 
that  exist  at  US.  colleges.  lU  25-member 
company  has  a  fall  and  a  spring  season  (all 
Shakespeare  this  memorial  spring),  and  Is 
Intended  as  a  living  library  of  theater:  in  4 
years  at  the  university,  an  undergraduate  can 
see  performed  examples  of  great  drama  from 
all  periods 

The  Outhrle  Theater  serves  as  a  graduate 
study  laboratory  for  the  drama  department 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota;  a  roving 
Equity  group  called  the  Association  of  Pro- 
ducing Artists  is  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan; and  the  theater  group,  founded  by  Pro- 
ducer John  Houseman.  Is  at  UCLA. 

Washington.  DCs  Arena  Stage,  with  11.- 
000  subscribers,  has  become  "comfortably 
self-supporting."  says  Zelda  Flchandler.  who 
founded  It  In  1950  Just  after  taking  her 
master's  degree  In  drama  from  George  Wash- 
ington University  First  playing  In  an  old 
movie  theater  and  later  In  a  brewery,  the 
arena  was  understandably  known  for  a  time 
as  the  old  vat  New  Yorkers  used  to  snicker 
at  it.  but  no  longer.  On  scattered  grants, 
contributions,  and  box  office  success,  the 
arena  built  itself  a  stunning.  773-seat  theater 
2  years  ago.  which  Is  as  impressive  as  Its 
solid  no-star  company.  It  likes  revivals  such 
as  John  Hersey's  "The  Wall"  (now  playing) 
and    John   Whiting's    "The   Devils." 

America  has  thus  been  made  safe  for  cltl- 
z»'ns  who  live  and  breathe  theater.  The  Lin- 
coln Tunnel  Is  no  longer  a  ralnspout  leading 
from  the  hanging  gardens  to  the  desert. 
And  the  most  curious  footnote  to  all  this  Is 
that  Broadway  shows  are  having  difficulty 
finding  understudies  On  the  mere  rumor  of 
such  an  opening,  six  candidates  would  once 
have  appeared  like  genii  But  now  "Luther." 
for  example.  Is  playing  without  a  substitute 
Luther  because  almost  every  serious  young 
actor  who  can  walk  or  crawl  has  gone  off  to  a 
rep  company. 


POVERTY— U5,A. 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  call  for  a  war  on  poverty  has  a 
great  call  on  the  imagination  of  the 
American  people,  and  rightly  so.  It  is 
intolerable  that  there  should  be  millions 
of  Americans  leading  substandard  and 
hopeless  lives  in  the  midst  of  economic 
well-being  unheard  of  in  the  annals  of 
history. 

That  a  war  on  poverty  should  be 
waged  by  our  society  is  undeniable,  but 
the  strategy  advanced  so  far  by  the  ad- 
ministration is  vague,  lacks  conceptual 
formulation,  adequate  funds,  and  organi- 
zation. The  problem  yet  remains  to  be 
defined.  What  causes  these  poor  to  re- 
main in  the  lowest  income  brackets  for 
indefinite  periods?  What  is  being  done 
by  State  and  local  governments  to  meet 
this  problem  at  the  community  level? 
Hdw  could  existing  Federal  programs  be 
modified  to  deal  directly  with  rural  pov- 
erty and  poverty  in  our  cities?  What 
new  programs  could  be  devised  to  deal 
with  the  problem  at  the  conununity 
level?  These  are  just  some  of  the  ques- 
tions that  must  be  answered  before  an 
operation  designed  to  affect  the  hves  of 
30  million  Americans  can  really  get  off 
the  ground. 

The  appointment  of  a  coordinator  at 
the  Federal  level  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of   existing   Federal   programs 


represents  a  good  beginning.  In  my  view, 
however,  the  most  effective  approach 
mentioned  thus  far  has  been  the  nuua- 
mum  use  of  community-action-type  pro- 
grams tailored  to  the  varied  needs  of 
individual  communities  across  the  coun- 
try. There  are  numerous  such  com- 
munity-action-type programs  already 
in  operation  in  various  cities,  including 
New  York  City.  The  $13  million  mobi- 
lization for  youth  which  deals  with  the 
problems  of  the  Lower  East  Side  in  New 
York  City  and  the  proposed  $80  million 
HARYOU  plan  to  erase  blight  in  Harlem, 
are  just  two  examples  in  this  regard. 
New  Haven's  Community  Progress.  Inc., 
is  another  successful  project  which  op- 
erates in  Connecticut. 

There  must  also  be  a  great  emphasis 
on  cooperative  efforts  between  founda- 
tions, private  voluntary  organizations, 
universities,  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  tackle  the  problems  of  Individ- 
ual communities  through  projects  tai- 
lored to  the  needs  of  these  communities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  an  article  entitled  "Poverty— 
U.S.A.,"  from  the  February  17  issue  of 
Newsweek. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PovniTT — U.S.A.:    Thi  Poor  Amidst 
PmosPEnrrY 

Lingering  poverty  In  the  shadow  of  un- 
rivaled affluence  Is  the  painful  paradox  of 
American  life  today  In  a  single  generation, 
the  richest  country  on  earth  has  banished 
the  bleak  specter  of  "The  Grapes  of  Wrath" 
with  the  gilded  fantasy  of  "The  Beverly  Hill- 
billies." But  reality  has  hardly  kept  pace 
with  the  American  dream. 

Sununoned  now  to  Lyndon  Johnson's  "un- 
conditional war  on  poverty."  Americans  can 
flnd  the  battlefield  on  all  sides: 

In  a  squalid  Chicago  slum,  a  Negro  mother 
rages:  "Why  we  got  to  go  hungry  and 
naked?"  In  forlorn  Adair  County.  Okla..  the 
State's  poorest,  a  community  leader  wryly  ad- 
mits: "Welfare  is  our  leading  Industry."  In 
snow-crusted  Portland.  Maine,  an  arthritic 
old  woman  wearily  fashions  potholders  to 
sell  for  35  cenU  each  and  sighs:  "Sickness 
takes  the  money  so  fast."  In  southern  Call- 
fornias  Imperial  Valley,  a  leathery  tomato 
harvester  confides:  "My  highest  thinking  U 
not  to  lose  hope.  If  I  lose  myself.  I  lose 
everybody."  On  a  dreary  Toledo  street  cor- 
ner, a  Jobless  youth  unfit  for  the  Army  re- 
ports: "Christ,  when  I  get  a  penny  I  squeeae 
it  till  the  Lincoln  Jumps."  And  In  Detroit 
a  wife  struggling  to  support  her  unemployed 
husband  and  five  children  on  %eO  a  week 
laments:  "Next  month?  I  Just  don't  know. 
Next  month  Is  In  the  hands  of  the  angels." 

LTVINC    ON    RELUr 

On  any  given  day.  430.000  men.  women, 
and  children — more  than  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  Louisville.  Ky.— live  on  relief  In  New 
York  City,  thousands  of  them  In  such  appal- 
ling, vermln-rldden  tenements  that  many 
have  resorted  to  a  desperate  new  tactic:  the 
rent  strike.  In  all.  close  to  8  million  Amer- 
icans are  receiving  public  aid — •400  million 
worth  a  month — and  the  number  has  been 
growing  twice  as  fast  as  the  population 
since  1955. 

In  the  scarred  hollows  of  Appalachla.  there 
are  hamlets  so  primitive  that  even  an  out- 
house Is  an  unknown  luxury.  In  the  South, 
half  of  all  Negro  farm  families  cling  to  sur- 
vival on  less  than  ^1.200  a  year.  In  the  dust 
of  Three  Rocks,  Calif.,  a  huddle  of  shanties  In 
Fresno  County,  children  gambol  who  have 
never   seen    a    kitchen   sink.     American   In- 


dians still  languish  on  reservations  where  the 
death  rate  Is  three  times  that  of  the  United 
States  at  large  At  precisely  11  each  morn- 
ing, 1.500  ragged  people,  some  of  them  wom- 
en clutching  bedraggled  youngsters,  shuf- 
fle to  St.  Anthony's  dining  room  In  San  Fran- 
cuco  for  a  free  hot  meal,  generally  their  only 
one  of  the  day. 

What,  after  alL  Is  new  about  poverty? 
The  Bible  says,  "ynbave  the  poor  always  with 
you"— and  so  far.  «Ken  In  America,  it  has 
been  dead  right.  Bu^n  the  United  States 
at  mid-century,  povenk  carries  a  special 
poignancy,  a  special  frt^ratlon.  For  the 
first  time  In  history,  a  sc^ety  has  attained 
the  technological  resources^  wipe  out  pov- 
erty; yet.  ironically,  that  ve^ technology  Is 
aggravating  the  plight  of  th^oor 

OUT  OF  STEP 

And  for  the  first  time.  In  the  T^dst  of  an 
unprecedentedly  prosperous  majomv.  Amer- 
ica has  been  experiencing  the  phenomenon  of 
minority  mass  poverty.  A  century  J|po.  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  would 
have  been  deemed  poor  by  today's  stand- 
ards. By  the  same  yardstick,  one  out  of 
every  two  Americans  lived  In  poverty  during 
the  boom  year  of  1929  During  the  depres- 
sion. Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  ragtag  "one- 
third  ol  a  nation"  was  more  closely  two- 
thirds.  But  to  be  poor  In  America  today  Is 
to  be  out  of  step  with  the  Nation,  a  stranger 
in  paradise,  a  frequently  faceless  member  of 
an  alien  culture. 

"The  poor  people  feel  that  no  one  cares." 
says  Paul  Jacobs,  a  onetime  labor  organizer 
who  recently  roved  the  country  on  a  Ford 
Foundation  grant,  disguised  as  a  near-pen- 
nllcss  drifter  to  gather  firsthand  Impressions 
of  unemployment  and  deprivation.  "It's 
another  world — there's  their  world  and  ours. 
They  eat  meat,  and  potatoes,  and  gravy — 
whoever  heard  of  fruit  or  a  salad?  They  get 
no  mall— who  writes  to  poor  people?  They 
sleep  late — what's  the  sense  of  getting  up? 
If  you  sleep  late  you  might  save  the  cost  of 
a  meal." 

Ever  since  John  Kenneth  Galbralth  pin- 
pointed the  anomaly  of  deprevlatlon  amid 
plenty  In  "The  Affluent  Society"  6  years  ago. 
fellow  economists  •have  been  haggling  over 
the  meaning  of  "poverty"  and  the  precise 
dimensions  of  the  problem  In  the  United 
SUtes.  Reading  the  data  by  their  own  sub- 
jective lights,  they  have  produced  estimates 
ranging  f  om  an  extravagant  90  million 
American  poor — nearly  half  the  population — 
to  a  hard-core  minimum  of  20  million  living 
on  the  rind  of  bare  subsistence.  "The  point.'" 
sociologist  Michael  Harrington  says  bluntly. 
"Is  that  there  are  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  poor  people 
In  America  today." 

<^E-FirTH 

In  Its  "war  on  poverty."  under  the  general- 
ship of  Peace  Corps  Director  Sargent  Sh  Iv- 
er.  the  Johnson  administration's  count  of  the 
American  poor  Is  35  million — nearly  one-fifth 
of  the  Nation.  It  Is  an  arbitrary  figure,  like 
any  other,  but  virtually  all  experts  agree  that 
the  figure  Is  essentially  realistic. 

Who  are  the  American  poor  and  Just  how 
poor  are  they?  "The  people  who  are  falling 
behind."  says  Galbralth.  "fall  into  four 
classes.  Those  with  poor  education,  those 
with  physical  or  mental  deficiency,  those 
who  live  in  the  wrong  geographical  area,  or 
those  who  have  restricted  Job  opportuni- 
ties because  of  race.  The  most  elementary 
fact  about  prosperity  Is  that  you  have  to 
have  a  Job  to  participate  In  It." 

The  most  elementary  facts  about  Ameri- 
can prosperity  are  staggering:  After  35 
straight  months  of  expansion,  the  economy 
Is  generating  a  gross  national  product  at  the 
unprecedented  rate  of  $600  billion  a  year. 
67  2  million  people  are  employed,  median 
family  Income  stands  at  $5,956  a  year,  up 
from  $4,117  In  1947.  But  when  the  Income 
pie  Is  sliced.  80  percent  of  the  population 
feasts  on  95  percent  of  It. 


THE     OTHEB     AMERICA 

The  remaining  silver  goes  to  the  Nation's 
forgotten  fifth — the  citizens  of  what  Har- 
rington has  christened  (In  the  title  of  his 
1962  study)  "The  Other  America."  Up-to- 
date  figures  show  that  more  than  30  million 
Americans  live  In  families  with  Incomes  of 
less  than  $3,000  a  year;  more  than  half  of 
them  subsist  on  less  than  $2.000 — ^38  a  week. 
Five  million  people  living  alone  earn  under 
•  1.500  a  year. 

Most  poor  families  are  white,  live  In  cities, 
and  are  headed  by  a  man  or  woman  with 
no  better  than  an  eighth-grade  education. 
When  the  figures  are  broken  down,  the  char- 
acteristics that  govern  poverty  U.S.A.  make 
their  mark. 

City  and  country,  nearly  half — 47  per- 
cent— of  all  poor  families  live  In  the  South; 
Indeed,  a  southerner's  chances  of  being  poor 
are  twice  those  of  Americans  living  else- 
where. Twenty-two  percent  of  American 
poor  families  are  Negroes  or  other  nonwhites; 
a  nonwhite  family's  chances  of  being  poor 
are  2V2  times  greater  than  Its  white  counter- 
part's. A  quarter  of  all  poor  families  are 
headed  by  women,  a  third  by  men  or  women 
over  65.  Thirty  percent  have  no  breadwin- 
ners at  all. 

WHO     ARE     THE     POOR? 

In  the  United  States  there  are  47  million 
families.  9.3  million  earn  less  than  $3,000 
annually.  Of  these:  5  million  live  In  cities; 
4.3  million  live  In  the  South;  6  million  have 
a  family  head  with  less  than  ninth  grade 
education;  2  million  are  nonwhite;  2.3  mil- 
lion have  a  woman  as  family  head;  and  3.2 
million  have  a  family  head  65  or  older. 

Unquestionably,  unemployment  Is  a  major 
thread  In  the  pattern  of  Poverty  U.S.A.  By 
the  latest  count.  4.6  million  Americans,  5.6 
percent  of  the  work  force,  are  unemployed. 
Yet  like  all  other  Individual  aspects  of  the 
problem,  unemployment  In  the  conventional 
sense  Is  only  one  part  of  the  story.  "Be- 
fore." Galbralth  points  out.  "we  had  poverty 
of  the  employables.  Now  we  have  poverty 
of  soin^  employables  and  many  who  are 
technically  unemployable." 

Thus,  the  spectrum  of  poverty  In  the 
United  States  begins  at  one  end  with  the 
nouveau  poor — Industrial  workers,  thrust  on 
the  slag  heap  by  automation  or  relocation 
of  plants,  who  are  slowly  slipping  Into  want 
they  thought  they  had  escaped  forever.  In 
the  middle  are  the  millions  of  low-paid, 
low-skill  migrants,  farm  laborers,  and  service 
workers  who  simply  cannot  live  on  their 
often  sporadic  wages.  And  at  the  extremity 
are  those  too  old.  too  sick,  or  too  incompe- 
tent to  hold  Jobs  even  If  they  had  the 
chance.  In  an  era  of  breathtaking  tech- 
nology, those  who  are  left  behind  flnd  It 
Increasingly  hard  to  make  headway.  "I 
think  you're  treated  according  to  your  edu- 
cation." says  a  bitter  Negro  mother  In  Chi- 
cago. "If  you're  unlucky  and  don't  get  one, 
or  If  you  pass  up  the  chance  to  get  one.  you 
have  to  suffer.  You  pay  for  It  for  the  bal- 
ance of  your  life." 

Scanty  education,  ramshackle  housing, 
faltering  health,  gnawing  frustration— these 
are  the  effects  of  poverty  and.  In  a  vicious, 
stubborn  cycle,  the  causes  of  more  poverty. 
Yet  no  capsule  analysis  of  the  dimensions 
and  roots  of  the  problem  can  begin  to  sug- 
gest the  fascinating  ambiguities  that  make 
American  poverty  so  distinctly  American. 
In  every  poverty  pocket  In  the  Nation  Jingles 
the  small  change  of  the  affluent  society. 

STEREO  ON  RELIEF 

In  Harlan  County.  Ky.,  for  example,  the 
heartland  of  depressed  areas,  88  percent  of 
the  families  have  washing  machines,  67  per- 
cent have  TV  sets.  42  percent  have  tele- 
phones, and  59  percent  own  cars.  On  New 
York's  Lower  East  Side,  a  Puerto  Rlcan 
family  living  on  relief  Is  paying  for  a  stereo 
phonograph  set.  In  Stilwell.  Okla..  an  old 
man  lives  on  In  a  tar  paper  shack,  serene  In 


the  satisfaction  that  he  has  put  every  one 
of  his  children  through  college.  A  1960 
study  found  that  14  percent  of  families  earn- 
ing less  than  $3,(X)0  annually  had  bought 
new  cars  that  year;  nearly  half  the  families 
making  between  $2,000  and  $3,000  a  year  own 
their  own  homes. 

As  a  class,  the  American  poor  live  better 
today  than  ever  before.  And  as  a  nation, 
America  has  made  significant  strides  In  re- 
ducing the  percentage  of  poor  In  the  general 
population — though  In  a  rapidly  growing 
population,  the  actual  number  of  poor  has 
been  Increasing.  By  the  standards  of  the 
President's  poverty  advisers.  32  percent  of 
all  Airerlcan  families  were  poor  in  1947. 
Within  a  decade,  the  figure  had  been  cut  to 
23  percent.  But  since  1957,  the  pace  has 
slackened.  How  to  speed  It  up?  That,  in 
essence.  Is  the  problem  facing  the  men  who 
are  now  mapping  the  strategy  of  the  "vnx 
on  poverty." 

With  characteristic  polltlclal  *lan.  Lyndon 
Johnson  has  .turned  the  phrase  "war  on 
poverty"  Into  an  evocative  election-year  slo- 
gan and  a  full-throated  legislative  battle 
cry.  "In  a  way."  says  one  top  Washington 
official.  "It's  too  bad  the  poverty  program 
struck  such  a  responsive  chord  with  the 
public.  This  Is  a  problem  that  will  take 
decades — not  Just  years — to  handle,  and 
I'm  afraid  people  have  beep  led  to  expect 
results  overnight." 

No  one  familiar  with  the  complexities  of 
the  poverty  cycle  and  the  scope  of  the  John- 
son administration's  efforts  suffers  from  such 
Utopian  delusions.  Indeed,  hard-nosed  au- 
thorities In  and  out  of  Government  are 
frankly  skeptical  that  the  LBJ  war  on  pov- 
erty as  presently  conceived  will  do  more  than 
attack  the  symptoms  of  an  age-old  affliction. 
Few  question  Mr.  Johnson's  earnest  con- 
cern for  the  plight  of  the  poor.  "The  Presi- 
dent has  a  great  feeling  for  this  program," 
says  a  Kennedy  administration  holdover  In 
the  White  House.  "It's  close  to  his  own 
roots.  Where  Kennedy  may  have  had  only  an 
intellectual  appreciation  of  the  need  to 
eradicate  poverty.  Johnson  had  a  'gut'  reac- 
tion to  the  basic  Idea." 

J.r.K.'S    ROLE 

Actually.  Mr.  Johnson's  predecessor  must 
get  a  substantial  share  of  credit  for  whatever 
success  the  new  urgent  concentration  on 
poverty  U.S.A.  eventually  produces:  It  was 
John  F.  Kennedy's  Initiative  that  set  the 
stage  for  the  present  drive,  and  Kennedy- 
fostered  legislative  proposals  form  the  heart 
of  the  Johnson  poverty  program. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  the  late  President 
asked  Walter  Heller.  Chairman  Of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  for  a  copy  of  Mi- 
chael Harrington's  newly  published,  nontech- 
nical report  on  poverty.  "The  Other  Ameri- 
ca." and  for  the  more  scholarly  analyses  by 
economists  like  Leon  Keyserllng  and  Robert 
Lampman.  a  University  of  Wisconsin  spe- 
cialist on  low-Income  families.  Last  June, 
Heller  sent  a  note  to  Lampman :  "What  lines 
of  action  might  make  up  a  practical  Ken- 
nedy antlpoverty  program?" 

Armed  with  Lampman's  guidelines.  Heller 
recommended  that  the  war  on  poverty  be  de- 
clared, and  Just  3  days  before  his  death  last 
November,  the  President  gave  his  chief 
economic  aid  the  go-ajiead  to  rough  out  the 
orde  s.  On  the  hectic  weekend  after  the 
assaesination.  Heller  briefed  Mr.  Johnson 
on  the  sketchy  planning  already  undertaken. 
The  new  President  seized  on  the  Idea  as  a 
logical  extension  of  the  Kennedy  philosophy 
and— Flnce  the  antlpoverty  strategy  had  not 
yet  Jelled — a  program  he  could  legitimately 
carry  to  the  voters  as  his  own. 

Now,  down  the  hall  frcrni  newly  desig- 
nated poverty  chief  Sargent  Shrlver's  fifth- 
floor  offices  at  the  Peace  Corps,  an  eager 
handful  of  key  planners— Washington  In- 
siders have  already  dubbed  them  the  "Poor 
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Corps" — are  trying  to  translate  good  In- 
tentions Into  meaningful  reality.  The  at- 
mosphere Is  enthusiastic,  excited,  often 
more  than  a  little  confused — distinctly 
reminiscent  of  the  early  days  of  the  Peace 
Corps   Itself. 

THE     TEAM 

Actually.  Shrlver  and  his  brain  stormers — 
among  them  Defense  Department's  Adam 
Yarmollnsky  and  Pat  Moynthan  of  Labor, 
reinforced  by  Intellectuals  like  Sociologist 
Harrington — are  engaged  In  only  one  theater 
of  the  poverty  war:  getting  more  out  of 
existing  programs  and  developing  new  ones 

Integral  to  the  war  on  poverty  but  es- 
sentially distinct  from  the  efforts  of  Shrlver 
and  his  "poverty  office"  Is  the  $11  bUllon- 
plus  tax  cut  bin.  which  passed  the  Senate 
last  week  and  Is  now  In  the  hands  of  a  House - 
Senate  conference  committee.  As  Mr. 
Johnson's  advisers  view  the  problem,  no  pro- 
grams— no  matter  how  Ingenious — can  make 
headway  unless  the  sluggish  economy  Is 
Jogged  and  new  Jobs  are  created.  The  tax 
cut  Is  counted  on  to  do  that,  automatical- 
ly winning  part  of  the  battle. 

THI  ABSBNAL 

A  whole  range  of  other  programs — public 
works  p  ojects  In  Appalachla.  housing  and 
hospital  construction,  referral  of  draft-re- 
jected youths  to  emplojrtnent  or  health  coun- 
selors, studies  of  the  effects  of  automation 
and  overtime  pay — are  part  of  the  arsenal, 
yet  not  directly  connected  with  the  "Poor 
Corps." 

Under  the  budget  proposed  by  President 
Johnson,  9500  million  will  be  spent  by  the 
Shrlver  office  In  the  next  12  to  18  months. 
Half  of  this  will  be  earmarked  for  new  pro- 
grams. Including  "community  action"  proj- 
ects of  all  sorts  In  poverty  pockets  around 
the  country  The  rest  will  be  spent  on  pov- 
erty-related aspects  of  existing  manpower 
retraining,  health,  and  employment  pro- 
grams technically  under  supervision  of 
Cabinet  departments.  The  key  word  Is 
"coordination." 

In  practice,  such  bureaucratic  differentia- 
tions would  disappear.  A  typical  community 
project  might  well  Involve  Federal  funds 
from  a  number  of  old  and  new  programs, 
augmented  by  State,  local,  and  perhaps  pri- 
vate money.  The  Initiative  would  come  from 
the  community  Itself  In  some  cases;  In 
others,  the  Impetus  would  come  from  Wash- 
ington— especially  In  areas  themselves  slow 
to  Qght  the  war  on  poverty. 

PILOT    PROJECTS 

An  outstanding  sample  community-Ini- 
tiated project  Is  the  3-year,  $13  million  youth 
salvage  campaign  In  poverty-ridden  Kan- 
awha County,  W.  Va.,  announced  last  week 
by  Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy,  head 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Other  pilot  programs  on  the 
drawing  boards  Involve  putting  college  stu- 
dents from  low-Income  families  to  work  as 
tutors  for  potential  high  school  dropouts, 
and  work  projects  for  chronically  unem- 
ployed men  and  women  coupled  with  special 
reading,  trade,  or  adult  education  classes 

Shrlver  Is  conscious  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween those  who  would  stress  the  Jobs  and 
public-works  approach,  and  those  who  want 
to  concentrate  the  available  funds  at  first 
In  a  fixed  number — perhaps  50  or  75 — of 
community  projects.  By  no  means  has  he 
made  all  of  his  key  decisions,  but  It  Is  clear 
that  both  approaches  will  get  attention. 

"The  community  approach  offers  a  great 
deal."  says  Shrlver.  "As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it's  a  great  deal  like  Peace  Corps  projects 
overseas  But  let  me  tell  you  this:  I'm  not 
at  all  Interested  In  running  a  handout  pro- 
gram, or  a  leaf-raklng  program,  or  a  'some- 
thing for  nothing'  program.  I  don't  know 
what  we're  going  to  come  up  wltfT  but  when 
we  do.  It  will  be  a  practical  program." 


No  one  doubts  that  the  tireless,  pragmatic 
Peace  Corps  chief  will  get  the  most  he  can 
out  of  the  money  at  his  disposal.  But  even 
those  sympathetic  to  the  Intentions  of  the 
war  on  poverty  harbor  grave  reservations 
about  Its  small  budget  and  limited  scope. 

"The  money  figures  that  are  being  talked 
about  are  utterly  unrealistic  In  view  of  the 
goals  authorized,"  grumbles  Harrington. 
"New  York  could  absorb  that  much  Just  on 
the  problem  of  the  Negro.  One  billion 
wouldn't  cover  any  one  point  In  the  pro- 
grams President  Kennedy  originated." 

NOT    EVEN     A    DENT? 

A  high  administration  official  says:  "This 
threatens  to  be  Just  a  Band- Aid  program. 
Ood  knows  It's  worth  while.  Any  Increased 
effort  to  alleviate  the  pains  of  poverty  Is 
worth  while  But  until  we  crank  up  a  mas- 
sive effort  to  Improve  education,  cut  out  the 
slums,  clean  out  the  narcotics  rackets,  we 
won't  really  make  a  dent  In  poverty.  And 
don't  forget:  birth  control  figures  heavily 
In  this.  I  don't  think  we  are  prepared  to  do 
what  Is  necessary  In  this  area." 

"This  war  on  poverty,"  gibes  Economist 
Oscar  Ornatl.  "Is  one  In  which  no  general  U 
willing  to  take  a  chance." 

Another  critic.  Economist  Keyserllng. 
feels  the  essential  point  Is  being  missed.  "I 
do  not  believe  that  we  have  a  distribution  of 
income  In  the  United  Stetes  which  makes  It 
possible  either  to  reduce  unemployment  sub- 
stantially or  to  reduce  poverty  substan- 
tially." he  Insists  "You  can't  get  rid  of 
pove  ty,  you  can't  expedite  economic  growth, 
you  cant  reduce  unemployment  by  regres- 
sive budgetary  policy,  a  tight-money  policy, 
a  nonspendlng  policy,  and  a  regressive  re- 
distribution of  the  national  Income  through 
the  tax  mechanism." 

"Free  market"  advocate  Milton  Friedman 
of  the  University  of  Chicago — a  Ooldwater 
adviser  on  occasion — has  a  more  radical  solu- 
tion: a  "negative  Income  tax."  The  poor 
should  be  uplifted  In  a  twinkling,  he  sug- 
gests, simply  by  giving  them  cash  subsidies 
financed  by  the  billions  now  spent  piecemeal 
by  Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies  on  New 
Deal-style  welfare  and  poverty  programs. 

Thought  provoking  as  they  are,  the  points 
raised  by  Keyserllng  and  Friedman  are  es- 
sentially academic  In  the  face  of  current  po- 
litical realities.  Lyndon  Johnson,  driving  for 
a  balanced  budget.  Is  unlikely  to  resort  to 
massive  Increases  In  Federal  spending:  nor 
Is  America's  basic  commitment  to  a  wide 
range  of  social-welfare  programs  likely  to 
be  abandoned  In  favor  of  an  outright  dole 
to  the  Impoverished. 

Indeed,  the  real  problem  facing  the  John- 
son administration  Is  how  to  wring  a  mean- 
ingful array  of  conventional  poverty  bills 
from  a  reluctant  Congress  There  are  al- 
ready more  than  a  few  ominous  portents 
Last  week,  a  House  committee  fiatly  refused 
to  expand  the  popular,  proven  food  stamp 
program  Expansion  of  another  Kennedy- 
Inspired  measure,  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration,  faces  harsh  prosp)ects  also; 
It  Is  now  bottled  up  In  the  House  With  a 
Senate  civil  rights  filibuster  certain,  the 
"poverty  package"  may  well  become  a  hostage 
of  the  southern  bloc 

A     POVEKTT     BLOC? 

By  the  time  the  President's  special  poverty 
message  reaches  Congress  next  week  or  the 
week  after,  the  southern  tactics  should  be 
clearer.  Harrington,  for  one.  Is  convinced 
that  the  war  on  poverty  Is  doomed  unless 
Mr  Johnson  recruits  a  coalition  of  his  own: 
"a  new.  liberal,  antlpoverty  congressional 
consensiis  cutting  across  party  and  sectional 
lines." 

Shrlver's  first  order  of  business  these  days 
Is  to  draft  the  President's  poverty  message 
He  has  leafed  through  a  whole  range  of  Ideas 
from  various  Government  agencies,  solicited 
the  views  of  business  leaders  and  labor  un- 
ions, and  bounced  the  results  off  such  trusted 


friends  as  Yarmollnsky  and  Dick  Goodwin  of 
the  Peace  Corps.  Last  week,  for  example,  he 
huddled  with  Economist  John  Kenneth  Oal- 
bralth;  Charles  B.  (Tex)  Thornton  of  Utton 
Industries;  C.  Virgil  Martin,  president  of  Car- 
son  Plrle  Scott  St  Co..  Chicago  department 
store:  Mayor  Arthur  Naftalln  of  Minneapo- 
lis; Donald  Petrle.  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  Avis  Rent-a-Car;  Lane  Klrk- 
land  of  the  AFL-CIO;  Henry  Heald,  president 
of  the  Ford  Foundation:  Harrington;  Iscbor 
specialist  Paul  Jacobs;  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  James  L.  Sundqulst:  Richard 
Holton.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce; 
and  TV  star  Richard  Boone,  serving  as  a 
consultant  on  the  President's  Committee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency. 

"I  come  Into  this  with  an  open  mind." 
Shrlver  says.  "I've  been  learning,  sifting,  and 
consulting — In  Just  the  way  I  did  when  I  was 
trying  to  organize  the  Peace  Corps.  I  don't 
mind  going  slow  at  the  start.  I  feel  that  the 
way  a  program  gets  started  Is  Important  to 
Its  ultimate  success.  So  we'll  start  care- 
fully." 

What  win  be  the  measure  of  success? 
Some  administration  figures  say  they  would 
be  more  than  satisfied  If  the  rate  of  reduction 
In  the  U.S.  percentage  of  poor  families  could 
be  stepped  up  to  1  percent  a  year,  the  pattern 
that  prevailed  from  1947  to  1966.  But  It 
would  be  years  before  such  a  trend  could  be 
gaged  with  any  accuracy. 

As  the  program  gets  underway,  Shrlver  Is 
characteristically  realistic  about  its  prospects. 
"I  don't  want  anybody  to  get  the  Idea  that 
with  $500  million  here  In  Washington  we're 
going  to  cure  the  poverty  problem  In  this 
country.  Nobody  thinks  that."  he  says.  "But 
we  can  do  something." 
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vcx:ational  education  for 
arab  refugees 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
years  the  persistent  efforts  of  UNRWA 
have  led  increasing  numbers  of  Arab  ref- 
ugees along  the  road  to  resettlement.  Its 
vocational  training  program  has  proved 
to  be  one  of  its  most  promising  efforts 
and  is  undergoing  rapid  expansion. 
There  are  now  about  10  training  centers, 
most  of  them  in  Jordan,  and  they  pro- 
vide instruction  in  a  number  of  trades 
for  more  than  4.000  refugees.  Graduates 
of  these  vocational  schools  are  needed  to 
fill  existing  job  vacancies  in  the  Arab 
countries  and  despite  obstacles  these 
skilled  workers  readily  find  gainful  em- 
ployment. The  United  States  provides 
some  of  the  funds  needed  for  this  pro- 
gram but  UNRWA  is  making  an  effort  to 
enlist  support  from  individuals  for  this 
eminently  worthy  cause.  This  year  the 
United  States  has  pledged  to  contribute 
$24.7  million  toward  UNRWAs  budget  of 
$38  million. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  some  of  the  infor- 
mation about  this  effort  which  I  have 
excerpted  from  a  booklet  issued  by 
UNRWA  entitled  "Opportunity." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Gis  follows: 

EXCXBPTS  Fbom  UNRWA's  Oppobtunitt 
Voluntary  agencies  and  other  groups,  as 
well  as  private  Individuals  who  want  to  help, 
can  best  do  so  through  UNRWA's  vocational 
training  scholarship  program.  The  scholar- 
ship program,  launched  In  1961,  alms  to  raise 
$1  million  a  year  from  ouUlde  sources  In  the 
form  of  $600  (£1$0)  scholarships,  each  of 
which  pays  for  1  years  training  for  a  young 
refugee,  covering  tuition,  board  and  lodging, 
the  use  of  the  center's  facilities,  uniforms. 


books    and    tools,    and    essential    Incidental 
expenses. 

Now  UNRWA  Is  seeking  to  raise— and  must 
raise— the  sum  of  $2  million  a  year  In  order 
to  keep  the  vocational  training  program  op- 
erating. Some  of  this.  It  Is  hoped,  will  be 
donated  In  the  form  of  technical  assistance 
funds  and  some  In  the  form  of  Individual 
scholarships  to  pay  for  a  year's  training  for 
young  refugees.  Each  scholarship  cosU  $500 
(£180). 

The  agency's  success  In  Its  expanded  train- 
ing program  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
whereas  In  the  1959-60  academic  year 
JNRWA  operated  2  centers  with  a  capacity 
of  less  than  600  trainees.  It  now  has  10  cen- 
ters of  Its  own  and  provides  training  for 
more  than  4.000  refugees. 

For  the  past  2  years  the  U.S.  Government 
has  made  a  special  contribution  of  $1,700,000 
toward  the  agency's  educational  pro- 
gram, over  and  above  Its  regular  annual  con- 
tribution of  $23  million 


INTEGRATED  DEVELOPMENT  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  MISSOURI  RIVER 
BASIN 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  Gov. 
William  L.  Guy  of  North  Dakota,  made 
an  important  resource  speech  at  the  45th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Association  in  New  Orleans  on  February 
3.  1964.  Governor  Guy  presented  a 
strong  case  for  a  continuing  integrated 
developmental  program  for  the  Missouri 
River  Basin.  The  Governor  pointed  out 
that  the  State  of  North  Dakota  has  In 
the  past  made  a  number  of  sacrifices  in 
the  loss  of  land  revenue  for  the  develop- 
ment of  flood  control  protection  for 
States  further  south  in  the  basin. 

The  Governor  noted  that  today  North 
Dakotans  are  seeking  the  support  for 
Garrison  diversion  from  those  States  who 
have  previously  been  the  recipients  of 
flood  control  protection  from  reservoirs 
such  as  Garrison  in  North  Dakota.  As 
the  Governor  said: 

North  Dakota  certainly  Is  pleased  that  It 
has  contributed  full  support  to  river  navi- 
gation, flood  control,  municipal  and  Indus- 
trial water,  electric  power  generation,  and 
to  other  States'  irrigation.  We  simply  say 
that  we  will  stand  with  you  In  the  future. 
We  hope  that  you  will  stand  with  us  In  ob- 
taining irrigation  through  reauthorization 
of  the  Garrison  diversion  unit. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Gover- 
nor Guy's  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Gov.  William  L  Gttt.  or  North 
Dakota.  45th  Annual  Meeting.  Missis- 
sippi Vallet  Association.  New  Orleans, 
La.,  Febbuabt  3.  1964 

Water  means  the  same  thing  to  everyone 
It  Is  something  which  flows  out  of  a  faucet 
when  you  turn  It  on.  It  can  be  drunk  In  Its 
natural  state  or  It  can  be  frozen  to  add  pala- 
tablllty  to  other  things  that  can  be  drunk. 
It  can  be  mixed  with  dirt  to  form  mud  for 
overshoes,  or  It  can  be  mixed  with  soap  to 
take  mud  off  of  floors,  overshoes  or  even 
faces.  It  has  such  fantastic  properties  that 
men  have  written  hundreds  of  books  about 
water  through  the  centuries.  But,  to  most 
of  us  It  Is  still  what  drips  out  of  a  faucet  with 
a  loose  gasket.  Water  seldom  seems  pre- 
cious, and  yet  the  last  cupful  of  water  on 
earth  would  be  valued  more  than  the  earth 
Itself. 


Rivers,  however,  are  vastly  different  from 
water.     Rivers  are  to  sit  by — or  to  swim  In. 
Rivers  are  for  sailing  up  or  down.     Rivers 
are  for  getting  across  and  then  getting  back 
again.     Rivers  are   for  dumping  garbage   In 
and   composing   songs   about   their   beauty. 
Rivers  are  for  fishing  In  or  falling  In.     Riv- 
ers are  for  freezing,  or   for  flooding,  or  for 
running   dry.     Rivers   can    be    an    economic 
blessing  or  they  can  be  brutally  negative  In 
their  economic  Impact.     Rivers  can  provide 
transportation  and  they  can  obstruct  trans- 
portation.    Rivers  can  weld  political  subdi- 
visions together  In   common   goals,   or  they 
can  be  sharply  divisive  between  cities  or  even 
States.     Rivers  can  be  used  and  developed  as 
private    property,    or    they    can    respond    to 
treatment  under  public  policy.     Rivers  can 
be  and  do  pretty  much  what  man  makes  of 
them. 

We  have  not  always  had  public  policy  as  It 
pertains  to  water  and  rivers,  but  public  pol- 
icy In  water  resource  development  and  con- 
servation Is  playing  a  larger  role  each  year. 
Sonve  folks  might  say  that  public  policy  In 
water  resource  development  started  In  1803 
when  President  Thomas  Jefferson  bought  a 
vast  drainage  basin — the  Louisiana  Purchase. 
Certainly  the  most  Important  event  of  Jef- 
ferson's administration  was  the  purchase  of 
the  vast  territory  of  Louisiana  from  Napoleon 
In    1803.     President  Jefferson  called   In   two 
army  captains  by   the  names  of  Lewis  and 
Clark,  and  ordered  them  to  examine  his  re- 
cent purchase.     The  two  Intrepid  explorers. 
I    am    sure,    gulped    a    few    times,    saluted 
smartly  and  headed  northwest  by  the  most 
logical  transportation  of  the  times — the  Mis- 
souri River. 

The  Missouri  River  Basin  was  a  wilderness, 
but  even  at  that  time  the  value  of  the  basin 
must  have  cast  a  shadow  before.  The  flights 
of  ducks  and  geese  were  a  clue  to  the  stra- 
tegic location  of  the  Missouri  River  as  the 
great  central  flyway  for  waterfowl  of  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America.  Some  of  you  may 
be  interested  In  knowing  that  In  good  years, 
the  State  of  North  Dakota  produces  about 
80  percent  of  the  domestically  produced 
wild  waterfowl — ducks  and  geese — In  the 
United  States. 

The  slap  of  Lewis'  and  Clark's  canoe  pad- 
dles sent  grazing  deer  crashing  through  the 
willow   and   cottonwood   thickets   along   the 
flood  plain  of  the  Missouri.     These  lush  low- 
lands between  the  bluffs  that  stand  up  so 
beautifully  along  this  valley  proved  that  the 
river  offered  a   natural  sanctuary  for  wild- 
life   running    for    hundreds    of    miles.     The 
bare,   grassy  plains  extended   out  on   either 
side  of  the  valley  for  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see.    The  width  of  the  river  and  Its  majestic 
sweeping   bends   must   have   suggested   that 
this  river  had  a  great  potential  for  river  nav- 
igation   In    the    future.    The    sUty.    yellow 
water    gouging    new    channels    among    con- 
stantly changing  sand  bars  was  an  Indica- 
tion of  the  senseless  brute   power  and  the 
.soil -wasting   extravagance   of   this  big  river 
and  all  of  Its  tributaries. 

But  the  peaceful  agricultural  plots  of  the 
farming  Mandan  Indian  tribes,  where  Bis- 
marck and  Mandan.  N.  Dak.,  thrive  today, 
must  have  given  a  clue  to  the  agricultural 
value  of  this  whole  flood  plain  If  It  were 
cleared  of  Its  brush  and  trees.  To  Lewis 
and  Clark  the  Missouri  River,  even  with  Its 
treacherous  currents  and  eddies,  must  have 
seemed  like  a  very  real  main  street  into  the 
Great  Northwest. 

The  Missouri  River  vnth  lU  tributaries  was 
one  vast  Integrated  drainage  system.  This 
was  the  significant  thing  about  the  river  at 
that  time — both  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Missouri.  It  was  an  integrated  river  system 
of  main  stem  and  tributaries.  It  was  to  be 
a  vast  Integrated  drainage  system  In  the 
eyes  of  mother  nature  until  the  westward 
advance  of  the  surveyor's  rod  could  lay  out 
the  system  of  political  subdivisions.  These 
political  subdivisions  were  the  sections,  the 


townships,  the  counties  and.  of  course,  even 
the  States. 

When  this  happ)ened,  the  Big  Muddy  and 
Its  tributaries  were  still  an  Integrated  drain- 
age system  to  mother  nature,  but  It  became 
a  completely  segmented  water  system  to  all 
of  the  political  subdivisions  that  were  newly 
formed  by  the  surveyor's  rod.    To  some,  the 
water  was  a   blessing — to  others  It   was   a 
destructive   and   treacherous   foe.     The   de- 
struction  of   fioods   downstream  had   to   be 
controlled  hundreds  of  miles  upstream  where 
there  was  little  Interest  In  the  problem  of 
flooding.     Destruction     of     fioodlng     down- 
stream could  be  controlled  only  by  upstream 
dams  and  the  accompanying  Inundation  of 
the  reservoir  bottom  lands. 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  the  Stote  of  North 
Dakota,   with   one-half   million   acres  Inun- 
dated by  main  stem  reservoirs,  would  find 
little  enthusiasm  for  solving  the  fiood  prob- 
lems of  Iowa   and   Nebraska.     It   is  under- 
standable that  the  State  of  Montana,  with 
Its  dramatically    beautiful,   churning    white 
water,  would  have  little  interest  In  the  level 
of    navigational    waters   that    were    flowing 
along    the   States    of   Kansas   and   Mlssourt. 
What  would  cause  private  utility  customers 
In   MlnnesoU  to  be   Interested  In  the  Fed- 
eral   hydropower    being    generated   for    REA 
customers  In  South  Dakota  or  for  the  public 
power   customers   of    Nebraska?      Obviously, 
the   integration  of  water  resource   develop- 
ment In  the  Mlssourt  Basin  was  to  Uke  more 
than  the  Individual  application  of  any  one 
of  the  10  States  lying  wholly  or  In  part  with- 
in  this  drainage  basin.     The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  to  be  the  one  to  act  as  a  com- 
mon  denominator   In  a  water   development 
program  as  vast  as  that  represented  by  the 
Missouri   drainage  water  development  proj- 
ects   and  It  was  necessary  that  private  citi- 
zens initiate  action  and  generate  broad  vUlon 
among    leaders    In    all    States    In    the    river 
basin      The    Mississippi    Valley    Association 
has  done  a  remarkable  Job  In  this  respect. 

The  first  step  In  taming  the  Big  Muddy 
was  the  construction  of  multipurpose  dams. 
These  multipurpose  dams  had  to  furnish  a 
spectrum  of  benefits  to  be  Justified  to  the 
greatest   number   of    people.     There    Is    no 
doubt    that   the    wild,   destructive    Missouri 
has    been    tamed.      The    question    remains, 
however,  as  to  how  well  and  how  completely 
this  tamed  giant  can  be  put  to  work.    Many 
benefits  are  dramatic  In  their  Impact,  and 
they  are  easily  seen.    The  silt-laden  water  Is 
no   longer   added   to   farmlands   and    spread 
through  flooded  cities  downstream.    But  the 
clear  water  flowing  through  our  main  stem 
dams  has  a  sUt-absorblng  quality  which  U 
requiring    bank    stabilization    downstream. 
The  barge  traffic  reaches  further  north  than 
ever  before,  and  is  assured  of  water  under 
keels  for  more  weeks  In  the  year  than  at  any 
time    in    the    past.      Cities    and    Industries 
downstream  can  plan  and  expand  with  con- 
fidence—confidence  that   a  constant  water 
supply  win  be  theirs. 

Pollution  control  and  fiushlng  have  made 
great  strides  In  assuring  people  and  Industry 
of  uncontamlnated  waters.  A  blooming 
water  recreation  Industry  has  confounded 
even  the  most  optimistic  of  10  years  ago. 
It  was  only  natural  that  the  tremendous 
heads  of  latent  power  In  reservoir  storage 
should  be  released  In  an  orderly  manner 
which  could  turn  the  huge  turbines  to  pro- 
vide low-cost  hydro-generated  power  to  pref- 
erence cxistomers  and  private  utilities 
throughout  the  Midwest  area.  An  excellent 
Job  has  been  done  In  Integrating  the  water 
resources  of  the  Missouri  Basin  to  date. 

One  discordant  note  still  remains  In  this 
symphony  of  harmonious  river  benefits. 
That  discordant  note  Is  the  faUure  to  par- 
tially offset,  by  means  of  irrigation,  some  of 
the  economic  losses  so  graciously  sustained 
by  upstream  States  so  that  downstream  bene- 
flte  might  become  a  reality.  If  the  Missouri 
River  drainage  basin  lay  all  In  one  State, 
the  pluses  and  minuses  of  river  development 
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would    average  out   to   a    new   high   plateau 
of  galiu  m  that  particular  State 

However,  the  Missouri  Basin  drainage  area 
does  not  lie  within  one  State.  The  pluses 
and  minuses  are  distributed  unequally 
among  many  political  subdivisions.  The 
economic  losses  projected  Into  the  future 
become  even  more  Imjxjrtant  to  an  affected 
political  subdivision,  such  as  a  State.  These 
losses  become  compounded  as  each  year 
passes  States  are  required  to  furnish  serv- 
ices to  their  people  When  a  State  gives  up 
a  substantial  portion  of  Its  economic  base 
for  the  benefit  of  people  In  another  State, 
then  the  losing  State  has  not  kept  faith 
with  Its  own.  To  absorb  such  losses  to  the 
Individual  States,  a  timetable  of  water  re- 
source development  in  the  Missouri  Basin 
was  supposed  to  offset  losses  with  gains  as 
soon  as  possible.  Such  has  not  always  been 
the  case. 

The  mighty  Missouri  bottomland  that  once 
furnished  the  headquarter  units  for  hun- 
dreds of  ranches  and  dryland  farms  has  been 
completely  Inundated  In  North  Dakota.  This 
Inundation  of  more  than  half  a  million 
acres  has  also  destroyed  the  sanctuaries  of 
wild  game  which  had  made  our  State  a 
hunter's  paradise  A  study  by  the  North 
Dakota  State  University  conservatively  esti- 
mates that  the  annual-  net  loss  of  more  than 
$18  million  In  economic  productivity  Is  North 
Dakota's  subsidy  of  downstream  Missouri 
water  resource  development.  Today,  we 
North  Dakotans  seek  your  help  in  driving 
for  such  Irrigation  projects  as  the  Garrison 
diversion  unit  in  our  State,  the  Oahe  project 
in  South  Dakota,  and  the  Mid-State  project 
In  Nebraska. 

We  admit,  as  North  Dakotans.  that  In  the 
nuiny  years  past  It  has  been  some  of  our 
water  that  has  flowed  downstream,  causing 
the  havoc  of  flooding  in  other  States  In 
years  past.  It  might  be  said  that  the  States 
downstream  were  subsidizing  some  of  the 
drainage  in  North  Dakota  Now.  the  coin 
Is  turned  and  North  Dakota  Is  subsidizing 
the  developments  downstream  to  quite  a 
substantial  sum  of  money  In  terms  of  North 
Dakota  economics.  North  Dakota  has  sought 
unsuccessfully  to  recover  only  a  portion  of 
Its  annual  loss  through  using  some  of  Its 
own  Missouri  River  water  to  Irrigate  dryland 
acres. 

The  Garrison  diversion  irrigation  project 
Is  economically  feasible.  It  would  bring 
water  to  land  now  in  full  production  of  sur- 
plus cash  grain  crops.  I  think  this  is  sig- 
nificant. Oftentimes,  reclamation  means 
bringing  desert  lands  Into  production,  but 
the  reclamation  we  are  talking  of  is  the 
reclaiming  of  lands  which  are  now  produc- 
tive. In  this  Instance,  we  are  talking  of 
changing  the  type  of  agriculture  on  lands 
that  are  now  productive,  but  not  as  produc- 
tive as  they  could  and  should  be  In  the  type 
of  agriculture  which  Is  In  growing  demand — 
that  of  producing  the  animal  protein  and 
noncereal  foods.  This  Irrigation  would  bring 
the  stability  necessary  to  convert  some  of 
these  surplus  cash  grains  Into  livestock 
production  crops  consistent  with  growing 
consumer  demands  for  animal  protein  food 
Because  of  the  lag  In  the  completion  of  the 
Garrison  diversion  Irrigation  project.  North 
Dakota  can  never  fully  recover  Its  annual 
cash  contribution  to  water  resource  develop- 
ment to  other  States  In  the  Missouri  Basin 

Quite  simply,  what  I  am  saying  Is  that 
because  Irrigation  projects  extend  In  their 
construction  phases  over  so  many  years,  the 
State  of  North  Dakota  can  never  hope  to 
reclaim,  even  through  the  Increased  produc- 
tion of  Irrigation  projects,  the  losses  that  It 
Incurs  annually  as  a  member  of  the  Inte- 
grated Missouri  River  Basin  system. 

Missouri  Basin  water  resource  development 
Is  a  bittersweet  thing.  It  Is  a  sweet  thrill 
and  a  pleasu-e  to  see  the  Improvement  and 
development  of  benefits  all  along  the  main 
stem  and  far  up  Into  the  tributaries.     It  Is 


bitter  to  see  the  areas  which  already  have 
accomplished  benefits  lose  Interest  In  or 
even  refuse  to  recognize  the  negative  Impact 
that  remains  In  other  political  subdivisions 
of  the  Mlssovu-1  River  Basin.  The  only  real 
Justification  for  looking  toward  economic 
advantages  from  water  resource  development 
Is  that  of  providing  productive  Jobs  for  peo- 
ple Until  we  have  committed  every  drop  of 
Missouri  Basin  water  for  productive  use  con- 
sistent with  the  need  to  spread  beneflu  as 
equitably  as  possible  among  States,  we  are 
falling  to  follow  through  on  a  thrilling  proj- 
ect that  can  furnish  increasing  Job  oppor- 
tunities to  those  of  each  generation  who 
have  the  right  to  believe  that  our  economic 
system  can  expand  Job  opportunities  con- 
sistent with  our  rise  in  population. 

This  great  river  can  be  a  positive  Influence 
In  the  affairs  of  every  State  It  touches.  There 
Is  great  need  for  all  thinking  people  to  look 
at  multlstate  water  development  as  a  prob- 
lem which  has  a  different  and  separate  Im- 
pact on  each  State  Involved  We  as  river 
States  must  present  a  united  front  formed 
from  unselfish  points  of  view.  North  Dakota 
pledges  her  support  to  complete  water  re- 
source development  In  the  Missouri  Basin 
and  in   the   toUl   Mississippi  Basin. 

Just  In  the  short  10  years  or  so  that  North 
Dakotans  have  been  Involved  In  river  devel- 
opment on  the  Missouri.  I  think  we  have 
seen  evolution  of  thinking  of  people,  not  only 
in  this  State  but  all  over  the  United  States 

I  was  Impressed  recently  In  listening  to  a 
woman  Judge  from  New  York  City  who  spoke 
In  Pargo.  N  Dak.  She  spoke  of  the  despond- 
ency and  frustration  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  youthful,  employable  people  below 
the  age  of  21.  She  spoke  of  the  fact  that  the 
absorption  of  young  people  Into  productive 
work  Is  becoming  a  very  difficult  problem. 

All  over  the  United  States,  people  are 
becoming  aware  that  even  though  we  might 
be  the  most  affluent  society  on  the  earth,  we 
have  a  definite  responsibility  to  see  that 
people  get  a  part  of  this  affluent  society  and 
are  employed  at  an  early  age  of  adulthood 
River  development,  whether  It  be  In  the 
Missouri  River  or  any  other  river  basin.  Is 
part  of  the  challenge  of  employing  people. 
As  proud  as  we  are  of  the  Initiative  and 
drive  that  there  Is  In  our  type  of  capitalistic 
system,  we  are  nevertheless  fully  Justified  as 
a  Federal  Government  and  a  State  govern- 
ment to  do  what  is  necessary  to  develop  our 
natural  resources  so  that  they  can  contribute 
to  the  further  growth  of  our  capitalistic 
system 

The  Missouri  River  and  the  Mississippi 
River.  I  think,  provide  a  provocative  source 
of  expansion  of  free  enterprise  and  the  capi- 
talistic system  up  and  down  the  rivers  and 
In  every  State  they  touch. 

I  believe  that  the  Nation  Is  becoming  more 
aware  of  all  water  development  potential. 
When  I  look  ahead  In  the  coming  years.  I 
see  less  difficulty  in  obtaining  programs  to 
con.oerve  natural  resources,  particularly 
water 

When  we  look  back  at  the  short  span  of 
time  since  the  great  economic  crash  of  1928. 
we  are  looking  back  at  the  same  Interval  of 
time  we  face  between  now  and  the  year  aoOO 
In  this  short  period  of  time  ahead,  we  must 
plan  the  opportunities  for  satisfying  lives  for 
almost  double  our  present  population.  By 
the  year  2000  we  can  expect  350  million  citi- 
zens in  the  United  States.  By  that  time, 
people  will  be  working  an  average  of  32  hours 
a  week  and  will  have  30  days  of  annual 
vacation. 

On  this  past  Christmas  night  some  of  you 
may  have  seen  an  NBC  television  documen- 
tary of  life  In  Calcutta.  India.  Here  Is  a 
city  of  6  million  people  drowning  In  its  own 
garbage.  Three  hundred  thousand  people 
live  permanently  on  the  cement  sidewalks 
and  streets.  Each  morning  the  night's  crop 
of  dead  are  collected.    This  tribute  to  squalor. 


poverty,  and  disease  Is  the  result  of  a  single 
city  and  Its  nation  being  unable  to  plan  Its 
own  destiny. 

Social  costs  to  India  of  her  failures  in 
planning  are  repeated  all  over  the  glob*. 
No  nation  enjoys  immunity  from  the  degra- 
dation and  hopelessness  that  accompanies  a 
failure  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  not  only 
economic  planning  but  social  planning  as 
well.  We  can  talk  proudly  of  States  rights 
and  responsibility,  but  we  should  remember 
that  it  Is  from  Calcutta's  wound  that  India's 
life  blood  is  flowing.  Our  Nation  can  no 
longer  use  Horace  Greeley's  advice  of  "Go 
west,  young  man.  go  west"  as  its  great  answer 
to  the  social  problems  of  pwverty.  employ- 
ment and  economic  growth  We  need  to  rec- 
ognize our  Nation's  maturity  and  the  need 
to  plan  the  development  of  opportunity  for 
all  of  our  people. 

Water  resource  development  Is  much  more 
than  cost-benefit  ratios  and  dollars  and 
cents:  It  Is  also  a  challenge  to  social  plan- 
ning The  use  of  clean  water  In  residences, 
industries  and  recreation  In  the  years  ahead 
has  strong  social  overtons.  The  spreading 
of  Industry  and  Irrigation  farming  over  ex- 
tensive areas  also  has  Important  sociological 
ramifications.  Time  Is  shorter  than  we 
realize  to  get  on  with  long-rangre  planning. 
Public  works  projects  take  years  In  planning 
and  oonstructlon. 

North  Dakota  certainly  is  pleased  that  It 
has  contributed  full  support  to  river  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  municipal  and  Industrial 
water,  electric  power  generation,  and  to  otbar 
States'  Irrigation. 

We  simply  say  that  we  will  stand  with  you 
in  the  future  We  hope  that  you  will  stand 
with  us  In  obtaining  irrigation  through  re- 
authorization of  the  Garrison  diversion  unit. 
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MEAT  IMPORT  AGREEMENTS  TO 
SURRENDER 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  less 
than  a  week  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to 
speak  at  the  National  Conference  on 
Foreign  Trade  In  Meats  sponsored  by 
the  National  Livestock  Feeders  Associa- 
tion, in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  My  remarks  en- 
titled "How  Much  of  a  Rollback  on 
Beef  Imports?"  were  addressed  to  nego- 
tiations then  underway  by  our  State  De- 
partment with  several  principal  import- 
ers into  the  United  States  of  beef  and 
veal  products.  At  that  time  I  pointed 
out  that  agreements  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, to  serve  any  useful  purpose,  would 
have  to  provide  for  a  substantial  roll- 
back in  Import  quotas,  preferably  not 
more  than  the  level  of  imports  for  the 
1958-62  average.  This  average  would 
come  to  about  6.5  percent  of  annual 
U.S.  consumption. 

Yesterday  the  terms  of  the  agreements 
with  Australia  and  New  Zeland  were 
announced.  They  are  sad  and  discour- 
aging. They  were  described  as  a  "roll- 
back" to  the  average  Imports  for  the 
years  1962-63. 

This  is  no  rollback:  It  Is  surrender. 

Such  an  agreement  fastens  on  the 
cattle  industry  as  well  as  other  parts 
of  American  agriculture  the  import  levels 
that  contributed  so  heavily  and  ruinous- 
ly to  the  cattle  price  break  of  the  past 
12  months.  These  agreements  will  help 
to  make  permanent  a  condition  which 
has  proved  to  be  almost  unbearable  in 
the  past  12  months  because  of  the  fur- 
ther provision  that  a  growth  factor  of 
3.7  percent  is  attached  to  the  quality  of 
imports  allowed. 


RKTNT    AND    SHARP    IMPORT    GHOWTH 

In  the  past  10  years  Australian  beef 
and  veal  imports  to  the  United  States  in- 
creased by  more  than  thirty-two  thou- 
sand percent.  In  the  past  5  years  they 
jumped  from  18  million  pounds  to  517 
million  pounds  of  veal  and  beef,  with  a 
very  small  percentage  of  mutton.  The 
average  for  the  period  1958-62  was  213 
million  pounds.  The  quotas  set  by  the 
agreement,  are  542  million  pounds  in 
1964;  562  million  in  1965;  and  582  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1966.  These  increasing 
figures  are  accounted  for  by  the  growth 
factor  of  3.7  percent  for  each  following 
year  after  1964.  As  a  "rollback."  this 
situation  is  cruelly  mislabeled  and  mis- 
named. 

The  total  of  beef  and  veal  imports 
which  we  are  talking  about  for  1963 
came  to  about  1,750  million  pounds, 
which  is  roughly  some  11  percent  of  the 
years  consumption.  This  poundage 
represents  the  beef  from  somewhere  be- 
tween 3  V2  to  4  million  head  of  cattle,  de- 
pending somewhat  on  who  is  doing  the 
calculating. 

DKOP    IN    rARM    INCOME 

Mr.  President,  had  this  number  of 
cattle  been  produced  entirely  in  the 
United  States,  they  would  have  con- 
sumed more  than  20  billion  pounds 
of  feed  grain  equivalent — most  of  it  in 
surplus  feed  grain.  This  demonstrates 
that  the  serious  situation  at  hand  is 
not  one  of  the  cattle  raiser  or  the  cattle 
feeder,  but  of  all  agriculture.  Mind  you, 
during  1963  there  was  a  drop  in  farm 
income  of  3  percent,  while  the  general 
consumer  income  increased  5  percent 
For  1964  the  picture  is  even  more  glum 
because  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
present  estimate  is  a  further  5-percent 
drop  in  farm  income  this  year. 

One  of  the  greatest  single  factors  in 
the  disappointing  1963  income  cut  was 
the  heavy  reduction  of  cattle  prices;  and 
one  of  the  chief  <in  the  minds  of  some, 
the  chief )  factors  in  their  drop  were  the 
imports  from  foreign  nations.  True,  the 
number  of  cattle  in  the  United  States 
stand  at  a  high  figure;  but  over  many 
years,  the  cattle  industry  and  the  nation 
have  worked  their  way  out  of  similar 
high  cattle  population.  But  with  today's 
size.  type,  persistence,  and  threatening 
future  of  cattle  imports,  we  have  a  dif- 
ferent problem  altogether. 

The  agreements  between  ^he  United 
States  on  the  one  hand  and  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  on  the  other,  are  a  sore 
disappointment  and  setback  to  the  cat- 
tle industry  and  all  related  industries  as 
well.  It  is  obvious  that  they  do  nothing 
to  solve  or  even  lighten  the  problem.  In- 
deed, they  worsen  it.  As  the  months  of 
catastroph'cally  low  prices  dragged  on, 
pressures  have  built  up  for  effective  ac- 
tion of  some  kind.  Apparently  the  ad- 
ministration felt  it  had  to  show  some  sort 
of  action  to  satisfy  the  stockmen  and 
others  involved.  Apparently  it  was  des- 
perate for  some  agreement,  any  kind 
of  agreement,  which  could  be  presented 
to  the  country  as  a  solution.  The  an- 
nounced agreements  are  the  result,  but 
obviously  they  will  not  do  the  job. 

They  build  into  the  cattle  industry  a 
high,  unfair,  and  an  intolerable  factor  of 
even  a  greater  cattle  population  than 


ever  before,  with  this  exception:  That 
part  of  the  added  millions  of  cattle  which 
will  be  needed  to  produce  3  Vi  to  4  million 
head  of  cattle  annually — to  furnish  the 
imports  allowable  under  the  agree- 
ments— will  be  grown  in  the  exporting 
countries.  There  they  will  consume  for- 
eign-produced feed,  laborers  and  man- 
agement will  be  from  those  countries, 
taxes  will  be  paid  there,  and  so  on.  Yet 
their  Impact  on  the  U.S.  market  will  con- 
tinue to  the  detriment  of  the  American 
farmer.  It  is  an  impact  that  has  proved 
difficut  to  live  with  during  these  past  12 
months.  It  will  become  increasingly 
burdensome  and  unacceptable  in  the 
years  ahead. 

COLD  DAT    FOB   STOCKMAN 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  was  a  cold 
day  in  February  for  the  American  stock- 
man. Indeed,  for  all  of  American  agri- 
culture. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  extracts 
from  my  remarks  in  St.  Louis  on  Feb- 
ruary 12  to  the  National  Conference  on 
Foreign  Trade  in  Meats,  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. Also,  Mr.  President,  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  is  rendering  a  valuable 
public  service  In  a  series  of  articles  by 
Darwin  Olofson  and  Howard  Sllber  deal- 
ing with  the  disastrous  course  of  cattle 
prices  of  this  past  year,  with  the  beef 
import  situation,  and  other  aspects  of 
the  problem.  This  series  started  on  Sun- 
day. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
first  two  articles  of  the  series  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  cOjection,  the  extracts 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

How  Much  or  a  Rollback  on  Beep 
»  Imports? 

(Extracts  from  remarks  of  Roman  L.  Hruska, 

U.S.  Senator  from  Nebraska,  prepared  for 

delivery    at    the    National    Conference   on 

Foreign    Trade    In   Meats,   ^t.   Louis,   Mo.. 

Feb. 12.  1964) 

We  have  arrived  at  the  climactic  point  In 
a  long  campaign — a  campaign  of  education 
and  agitation  to  push  and  persuade  the  ad- 
ministration to  do  something  concrete  about 
these  mounting  imports  of  beef.  Most  of  last 
year  the  Department  of  Agricultiu-e  spent  In- 
sisting that  beef  Imports  had  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  the  price  of  cattle.  But  the  more 
they  Insisted,  the  more  beef  came  In.  and 
the  farther  prices  fell. 

Now  the  Department  has  finally  conceded 
that  something  must  be  done  about  Imports. 
Something,  but  how  much?  And  when? 
Those  questions  are  still  not  answered. 

•  •  •  •  • 

You  are  all  aware  that  beef  Imports 
increased  more  than  3Vi  times  between 
1957  and  1962 — and  then  Increased  some 
more  In  1963.  The  exact  percentage  of  In- 
crease in  1963  Is  not  available  yet.  but  ap- 
piirently  It  will  be  nearly  15  percent  over 
1962.  which  was  the  alltlme  record  year  up 
to  that  time. 

Unless  we  can  secure  a  substantial  roll- 
back from  the  high  levels  of  the  last  2 
years,  we  know  that  Imports  In  such  heavy 
volume  will  continue  to  depress  our  cattle 
markets. 

•  •  •  •  • 

AVAILABLE  AVENUES  TO  COMBAT  IMPORTS 

/.  Government  purchases 
A  very  limited  fund  Is  available  for  pxir- 
chases  of  surpluses  to  be  used  In  the  school 
lunch  program  and  for  distribution  to  the 


needy.  This  program  cannot  possibly  have 
any  big  or  effective  Impact  on  the  problem; 
It  Is  too  small.  Last  fall.  33  million  pounds 
of  frozen  ground  beef  were  bought  for  the 
school  lunch  program,  but,  of  course,  that 
Is  Just  a  drop  In  the  bucket  as  against  an 
annual  beef  and  veal  production  rate  total- 
ing over  17  billions  of  pounds. 

•  •  •  •     r         • 

/;.  Tariff  Act 

Escape  clause:  If  an  Industry  proves  In- 
Jury  to  the  required  degree  as  a  result  of 
Imports,  It  Is  possible  that  relief  under  the 
1962  Export  Trade  Act,  In  the  form  of  tech- 
nical sisslstance  to  convert  to  production  of 
a  new  Item,  tax  benefits,  special  unemploy- 
ment allowances,  training  benefits  to  work- 
ers, etc. 

This  Is  obviously  unfitted  and  not  ai^U- 
cable  to  cattle  industry. 

Not  a  single  domestic  applicant  under  this 
clause  has  been  granted  relief  under  this 
clause  of  the  1962  act.  Every  applicant  has 
been  turned  down. 

National  security  clause:  If  damage  to  na- 
tional security  Is  shown  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  (not  the 
Tariff  Commission  In  this  case),  relief  can 
be  granted.  Of  the  large  number  of  applica- 
tions filed,  only  one  Industry  has  been  given 
help — the  petroleum  Industry — on  crude  pe- 
troleum and  certain  products.  80  there  Is 
not  much  hope  here. 

Investigation  under  section  332:  This  sec- 
tion provides  for  an  Investigation  only.  Its 
only  purpose  would  be  to  secure  an  Impres- 
sive report  which  may  or  may  not  be  helpful 
from  a  public  relations  standpoint  In  secur- 
ing remedial  action  of  some  other  sort.  But 
in  and  of  Itself,  such  Investigation  does  not 
lead  directly  to  any  relief.  Such  an  Inves- 
tigation is  now  imderway  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission in  regard  to  beef  and  beef  products 
being  Imported.  Hearings  are  scheduled  for 
April  28.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  pre- 
pare a  very  complete  and  convincing  case. 
///.  Section  22 — Agricultural  Act 
It  provides  that  Import  quotas  may  be  Im- 
posed on  products  with  price  supports.  This 
Is  of  no  value  since  cattle  do  not  have  any 
such  supports  No  cattlemen,  and  nobody 
else  that  I  know  of.  want  them  to  have  such 
support.    Good  riddance. 

IV.  International  agreements 

A.  International  commodity  agreements, 
by  treaty:  This  has  been  resorted  to  in  the 
case  of  wheat  and  coffee,  for  example.  Such 
an  agreement  would  take  a  long  time.  It 
might  conceivably  Include  the  element  of 
production  controls  for  the  VS.  producer. 
The  ugly  head  of  supply  management  under 
any  guise,  national  or  International,  Is  not 
a  welcome  sight.    We  can  do  without  It. 

B.  Bilateral  agreements:  For  example,  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States  on  tex- 
tiles, and  in  some  Instances  on  cotton  gar- 
ments. They  are  voluntary  and  are  par- 
tially at  least  designed  to  prevent  a  public 
outcry  In  the  United  States  which  might 
produce  more  severe  action  or  restriction. 

C.  Section  204 — Agricultural  Act  of  1956, 
as  amended:  President  may  negotiate  agree- 
ments limiting  Imports  of  any  agricultural 
product  or  textiles  or  textile  products.  In 
1962,  the  act  was  amended  to  add:  If  a  sev- 
eral-nation agreement  has  been  entered  Into 
"accounting  for  a  significant  part  of  world 
trade  In  the  articles"  being  Imported,  then 
the  President  may  take  steps  to  limit  Im- 
ports from  nonagreement  countries  who  are 
also  Importing  that  same  item. 

Section  204  Agreement — Greatest  Hope 
It  Is  on  thU  avenue  that  the  greatest  hope 
for  progress  rests. 
It  Is  the  most  suitable  and  most  practical. 
It  has   been  used  for  cotton  textiles.     It 
can  be  resorted  to  with  speed  and  with  sub- 
stantial degree  of  hope  for  success.  If  pressed 
vigorously  and  resourcefully. 
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The  1962  amendment  was  enacted  to  give 
effectiveness  to  otherwise  partial  agreements 
for  Import  quotas. 

The  Mundt-Hhr\i8lca  amendment  (to  H.R. 
10788)  proposed  that  the  cotton  textile 
agreements  would  not  go  Into  effect  until 
similar  International  agreements  had  been 
negotiated  with  respect  to  beef,  veal,  and 
other  products      It  failed  of  passage. 

The  Hruska  bill  (S.  2168)  Introduced  In 
1963  would  direct  the  President  to  Initiate 
negotiations  for  international  agreements  on 
beef,  veal,  lamb,  and  mutton  under  section 
204.  No  action  has  been  taken  or  scheduled 
on  this  bill  as  yet.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Is  opposed  to  any  legislative  ap- 
proach . 

What    Should    Import    Volume    Be? 

Last  year,  total  beef  Imports — In  all 
forms — amounted  to  between  1,800  million 
and  1,700  million  pounds,  carcass  weight 
equivalent.  That  excludes  live  cattle.  Seven 
years  ago — 1957 — they  were  less  than  400 
million  pounds.  That  was  between  2  and  3 
percent  of  our  total  consumption.  Before 
then,  annual  Imports  were  even  smaller. 

American  cattlemen  have  not  asked  that 
Imports  be  cut  off  completely.  Neither  have 
we  asked  that  they  be  cut  back  to  the  levels 
of  1957  and  before.  We  recognize  that  a 
certain  amount  of  trade  Is  reasonable  and 
desirable  with  Australia,  which  Is  one  of  our 
closest  friends  and  allies. 

One  suggestion  has  been  that  Imports  be 
set  at  the  average  level  of  1958  to  1962.  Of 
course,  every  year  during  that  5-year  period 
showed  large  Imports,  so  It  would  not  be  a 
low  base  period.  Average  Imports  for  that 
period  were  1.045  million  p>ounds,  equal  to 
about  6.7  percent  of  our  own  production. 

Certainly  that  seems  reasonable — high.  If 
anything.  It  would  represent  a  rollback  of 
about  600  million  pounds  a  year — enough  to 
give  a  good  deal  of  strength  to  the  cattle 
market. 

•  •  •  •  • 

How  have  the  negotiations  been  proceed- 
ing? Just  before  I  left  Washington,  I  tried 
to  take  a  check  on  that.  Progress  was  being 
made,  I  was  told,  but  that  Is  about  all  I 
was  told. 

The  trouble  Is,  we  got  off  to  a  soft  start 
on  the  thing.  The  Australians  got  the  Jump 
on  us  by  saying,  "We  will  be  agreeable  to 
fixing  the  Import  quotas  at  1963  levels  plus 
a  growth  factor  of  2  or  3  percent." 

Of  course,  that  wouldn't  be  any  settle- 
ment at  all;  It  would  be  surrender.  We 
need  a  substantial  rollback  to  do  us  any 
real  good. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Now,  If   we  can't  make  any  headway  by 

negotiation,  we'll  have  to  take  congressional 
action.  Frankly,  congressional  action  now  to 
arm  the  executive  branch  with  additional 
powers  would  strengthen  our  hand  Im- 
measurably In  the  negotiations.  I  say  this: 
If  there  Is  a  good  faith  effort  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  by  the  Presi- 
dent, our  neg3tlatlons  will  be  successful 
But  when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  con- 
stantly opposes  legislation  and  refuses  to  se- 
cure that  compulsory  power  as  a  means  of 
dealing  with  the  Australians,  Australia  as- 
sumes that  we  really  don't  Intend  to  press 
hard  for  a  fair  agreement, 

•  *  •  •  • 
V.  Legislative  action 

As  a  last  resort  In  case  other  methods  fall. 
Congress  could  enact  legislation  placing  fiat 
Import  quotas,  by  quantity  spelled  out  or  by 
formula  given  In  percentage  of  production 
or  in  similar  fashion. 

This  would  indeed  be  doing  It  the  hard 
way  It  is  seriously  urged  and  earnestly 
hoped  that  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  resort 
to  It. 


IProm  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  Sunday  World- 
Herald.  Feb.  16.  19641 
Thb  Cattle  Crisis — Bzir  Imports  Tramplx 
Economy      or      Mtolands — World-Herald 
Survey  Finds  Feeders  Face  Ruin 
(By  Howard  Sllber  and  Darwin  Olofaon) 

The  U.S.  cattle  Industry  is  sick. 
The  affliction  begins  at  the  ranch  and  ex- 
tends   Into   virtually   every   segment  of    the 
economy  of  the  midlands. 

In  the  middle — and  hardest  hit  to  date — 
Is  the  cattle  feeder,  the  man  who  uses  grain 
and  know-how  to  convert  the  lean  range 
animal  Into  luscious  steaks  and  tender 
roasts. 

The  typical  feeder  Is  a  Corn  Belt  farmer. 
In  some  cases  he  may  be  a  southerner,  a 
Coloradan.  or  a  Calif ornlan 

Wherever  he  Is.  whoever  he  Is.  he  lost 
money,  or  at  best  broke  even,  in  1963.  on 
every  creature  he  marketed.  His  1964  pro«- 
pects  are  no  better. 

And  unless  the  trend  changes  quickly  and 
dramatically,  the  cattle  producer— the  ranch- 
er and  the  farmer  who  breeds  beef  animals — 
will  be  far  worse  off  this  year  than  he  was 
in  1963. 

Across  the  country.  1963  was  a  good  crop 
year  But  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture reported  farm  Income  declined  3  per- 
cent— while  general  consumer  Income 
climbed  5  percent. 

TIDE  or  imports  dxvastatinq 
And  the  USD  A  Is  predicting  that  agricul- 
tural Income  will  take  another  plunge  this 
year.    The  estimate  is  5  percent. 

Largely  responsible  Is  the  sickness  of  the 
cattle  Industry. 

In  the  Omaha  livestock  market,  the  largest 
and  most  Important  In  the  United  States, 
the  average  price  of  fat  steers  during  the 
week  ended  February  6  was  down  15  percent 
from  the  level  of  the  first  week  of  February 
In  1963.  The  average  price  of  fed  heifers 
was  down  12 '/j  f)ercent. 

And  most  feeders  say  they  lost  money,  or 
barely  broke  even,  on  cattle  they  sold  a  year 
ago. 

As  for  replacement  stock — the  animals 
that  win  soon  be  taken  from  range  and 
pasture  to  be  fattened  on  corn,  sorghums, 
and  other  grain — Kansas  State  University  re- 
ports their  prices  are  down  between  10  and 
20  percent. 

Cattlemen,  economists,  bankers,  and  other 
agriculture  experts  agree  that  there  are  two 
principal  reasons  for  the  ruinous  conditions: 
A  devastating  and  continually  rising  tide 
of  Imports  which.  In  1963,  saw  a  record  of 
1.750  million  pounds  of  foreign  beef  swamp 
the  U.S.  market.  This  quantity,  converted 
Into  steaks,  roasts,  hamburger,  stew  meat, 
processed  meat  and  other  beef  table  prod- 
ucts, would  supply  the  beef  needs  of  every 
American  family  for  more  than  a  month. 
Too  many  cattle  here  at  home. 
The  two  causes  are  Interrelated.  Experts 
believe  a  reduction  In  beef  Imports  would 
help  reduce  the  size  of  domestic  herds.  But 
more  about  that  later. 


FEEDLOTS 


-RANCHES MEXICO 


For  more  than  a  month,  two  World-Herald 
staff  writers  and  the  newspaper's  chief 
photographer  have  been  taking  a  hard  look 
at  the  beef  crisis. 

They  have  visited  feedlots  and  ranches  of 
the  Corn  Belt,  the  Mountain  States  and  the 
Southwest.  They  have  crossed  the  dry  bor- 
der from  southern  California  Into  Mexico. 
They  have  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  at  several 
points. 

They  have  talked  with  cattlemen,  finan- 
ciers, meatpackers,  economists — as  well  as 
importers,  purveyors  of  Imported  beef,  and 
foreign  cattlemen. 


They  have  filled  a  dozen  notebooks,  made 
scores  of  photographs. 

Their  findings — the  story  of  the  destruc- 
tive effects  of  unrestrained  Imports  of  beef 
on  the  cattle  Industry  of  the  United  States 
and  on  the  economy  of  the  Nation — are  pre- 
sented In  this  series  of  articles. 

A  total  of  1.760  million  pounds  Is  a  lot  of 
beef. 

Depending  on  who  does  the  calculating,  it 
U  the  equivalent  of  between  3.500.000  and 
4  million  cattle  on  the  hoof. 

Had  these  animals  been  produced  entirely 
in  the  United  States,  they  would  have  con- 
sumed more  than  30  billion  pounds  of  feed 
grain  equivalent — mostly  surplus  feed  grain. 

Had  these  cattle  been  produced  In  this 
country,  the  process  would  have  provided 
more  than  1  million  additional  man-hourt 
of  gainful  labor  In  a  nation  which  is  fighting 
a  serious  unemployment  problem. 

Most  of  the  Imported  meat  came  from 
Down  Under.  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
accounted  for  67  percent  of  the  total. 

BEXr  OWN   WORST  COMPETITOR 

Australia  Is  the  giant.  In  10  years  the 
Aussles  have  Increased  their  shipments  of 
beef  and  veal  to  the  United  States  by  more 
than  32  thousands  percent,  customs  records 
show.  In  the  last  5  years,  the  product 
weight — net  weight — of  Australian  beef  has 
rocketed  from  18  million  to  617  million 
pounds.  New  Zealand  hasnt  stood  by  idly. 
Its  tonnage  of  beef  consigned  to  the  United 
States  increased  by  some  16  hundred  percent 
In  the  same  decade 

Ireland  and  Mexico  rank  third  and  fourth 
as  exporters  of  beef  to  the  United  States. 

US.  cattlemen  say  the  Imported  beef  com- 
petes directly  with  the  American  product. 
The  economists  agree. 

Most  of  the  beef  which. enters  this  country 
Is  of  standard  or  utility  grade,  used  pri- 
marily for  hamburger,  lunch  meat,  sausage 
and  the  like.  Nevertheless  It  has  a  depress- 
ing effect  on  the  fat  cattle  market. 

Added  Influence  comes  from  the  fact  that 
beef  competes  with  beef.  It  Is  generally  re- 
garded as  Its  own  worst  competitor. 

Floyd  Segel.  president  of  the  Wisconsin 
Packing  Co..  Milwaukee,  provided  the  World- 
Herald  with  this  Illustration: 

"If  you've  Just  eaten  meatloaf — made  with 
foreign  beef  hamburger — there's  no  room 
in  your  stomach  for  beefsteak." 

And  low-grade  Imported  meat  has  a  subtle 
but  serious  effect  on  cattle  production  In 
the  United  States.  Cows  are  a  normal  source 
of  manufacturing  meat.  With  cheaper  for- 
eign beef  flooding  the  Unlt«d  States,  do- 
mestic cow  prices  at  the  packinghouse  have 
been  poor. 

ONE    LESS    BITE    CONSUMED 

As  a  result.  Instead  of  culling  many  old 
cows  from  their  herds,  ranchers  have  left 
them  around  for  another  year  to  get  still 
one  more  hundred-dollar  calf  from  them. 
The  result:  more  calves  on  the  range  and. 
In  turn,  more  animals  crowding  the  feed 
bunkers 

Dr.  Everett  Peterson,  University  of  Ne- 
braska agricultural  economist,  commented 
on  this  situation: 

"When  the  packer  has  to  compete  more 
vigorously  for  the  old  cow  we'll  see  a  de- 
cline  In  our  overall   cattle    numbers." 

Roland  R.  Renne.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  Foreign  Affairs,  noted  that 
production  of  fed  beef  In  the  United  States 
was  11  percent  higher  In  1963  than  In  1962. 

"When,  to  this  heavy  Increase  In  domestic 
production  of  beef  during  1963,  Is  added  the 
Increase  In  Imports,"  he  declared.  "It  Is  clear 
why  beef  cattle  prices  were  appreciably 
lower  In  1963  than  In  1962." 
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James  J  Regan.  Jr..  of  Omaha,  who  has 
extensive  ranching  and  cattle-feeding  Inter- 
ests, summed  up  the  effect  of  booming  beef 
imports: 

•Every 
elgn  beef  one 
consumed." 


time  someone  takes  a  bite  of  for- 
less  bite  of  American  beef  Is 


AUSTRALIAN  MEAT  SHIPMENTS  TO  THE 

United  States 
Four  ships  left  Australia  In  late  Novem- 
ber and  early  December  with  13.865.600 
pounds  of  beef.  2.755.200  of  mutton.  29.120 
of  lamb,  and  42.560  of  variety  meats  for  the 
United  States. 


Ship  and  salllnif  <late 


f2len  Hakkt.  Nov.  30. 


Destination  ' 


iake  Ontario.  Dec.  7. 


WESTERS  PORTS 

Seattle 

Tacoma 

Portland 

lyos  Angeles.. 

San  FrancUco 


Arrival 
date 


Carpo 


EASTERN  AND  GULF  PORTS 

Norfolk - 

Tampa 


Wkaranui,  Dec.  11- 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 


Charleston... 
Philadelphia. 
New  York... 


Cap  Verde,  Dec.  12. 


noston... 
Houston. 


(') 
Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 


Beef 


neef- 


do. 
do. 


Quantity 


Pound* 
•293. 440 

2()r.,oso 

134.400 
407.680 


11 


Charleston. 
Norfolk 


Boston.  

New  York .  . 
Philadelphia. 


Charleston    

Boston - 


Jan.    14 


Jan.    18 
Jan.     9 


Jan. 
Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 


Jan.    24 


Norfolk 

Philadelphia. 
New  York-  .. 


Jan. 
Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 


6 
10 

12 

15 

17 


...do...   

.      do 

.Mutton .^ 

Lamb 

Various  meats. . 

Beef 

Mutton 

Beef- 

Mutton 

Beef     

Mutton  - 

Various  meats. . 

Beef 

Mutton 

Beef 

-Mutton 

Beef 

do..- 

Mutton  

Beef-.-  

Mutton 

Beef 

Mutton 

Beef  -- 

Mutton  

Beef 

....do... 

Mutton  - 

Beef 

Mutton 

Beef 

Mutton 

Beef     -. 

Mutton 

Various  meats . 


33.600 
1.173.760 
288.960 
29.120 
13.440 
44.800 
302.400 
960.960 
67.200 
3. 960. 320 
i.064.0(X) 
8.960 
318.080 
224.000 
248^fi40 
201.600 
147,840 
67. 200 
67.200 
107.  5'20 
56.000 
1.276.800 
103,040 
235.200 
100.800 
98.  .'^60 
418.880 
64,960 
221.760 
67.200 
152.320 
38,080 
3. 337.  fioo 
109.  TtJi 
20.  IfH) 


.  Cities  listed  indi....-  location  of  purcha.ser  and  usually  the  port  of  arrival  and  general  market  area,  but  meat 
he  diverted  to  other  areas  for  sale. 


nay  ni 
«To  1)0  transshipped. 

I  Prom    the   Omaha 


World-Herald. 


Hopes, 


(Nebr.) 
Feb.  17,  1964] 
The       Cattle       Crisis— Shattered 

Weathered  Feed  Bunks  Tell  Sad  Story— 
If  Farmer  Is  Lucky,  He  Can  Break  Even 
(By  Howard  Silber  and  Darwin  Olofson) 
Don   Foster   Is  a  burly,   powerful,   willing 
man  of  the  soil. 

He  has  farmed  near  Indlanola,  Nebr.,  for 
17  years.  He  has  worked  hard.  For  the 
most  part  he  hats  made  a  living. 

But  Don.  who  Is  36  and  the  father  of  four, 
has  yearned  for  something  more  than  Just  a 
living.  As  a  tenant  farmer  who  rents  the 
land  he  tills,  he  realized  long  ago  that  one 
way  to  achieve  this  modest  ambition  would 
be  to  increase  the  value  of  his  share  of  the 
grain  he  raises. 

This  could  be  done  by  feeding  it  to  cattle, 
processing  the  grain  Into  beef. 

Last  year  Don  Foster  became  a  cattle 
feeder  With  bank  loans,  he  purchased  over 
a  period  of  months  about  200  head  fresh 
from  the  range.  Each  weighed  between 
and  700  pounds.  He  paid  an  average  of  26 
cents  a  pound. 

Using  grains  he  raised  and  commercial 
feed  supplements,  Don  built  up  the  size  and 
quality  of  his  animals.  When  their  weight 
approached  1.100  pounds  he  marketed  them. 
He  was  paid  between  20  and  21  cents  a 
pound. 

Don  Foster  was  the  victim  of  a  severely  de- 
pressed fat  cattle  market.  He  t-^nk  <>n  aver- 
age loss  of  $40  an  animal.  His  cattle-feeding 
venture  resulted  in  an  $8,000  deficit. 


Don   Is 
Elevator   at 


It's 


All  I've 


DON    WILL    TRT    again 

In   an   effort  to  make   ends  meet 
working   at   the    Urllng    Grain 
Indlanola. 

"Sure  I'm  going  to  farm  In  the  spring, 
he  told  the  World-Herald,  "and  I'm  going  to 
feed  cattle  again— if  I  can  borrow  the  money 
to  buy  the  cattle  and  If  It  looks  like  the  mar- 
ket will  be  right.  I've  got  to  feed  again  ^♦'•' 
the  only  way  I  can  get  even. 

"I  hope  this  year  will  be  better 
got   to    show    for    1963    are    weathered    feed 
bunks  and  the  smell  of  the  cattle  that  are 

gone."  „„„      ,, 

Audubon  County.  Iowa,  is  some  300  miles 
east  of  Don  Foster's  place.  It  Is  a  county 
of  well-kept  farms  that  roll  over  gentle  hills. 
The  county  prides  Itself  on  the  efficiency  of 
Its  farmers,  the  excellence  of  Its  corn  crops 
and  the  high  quality  of  its  transient  live- 
stock population — cattle  on  feed. 

Last  month,  the  Audubon  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  named  Darrell  Jensen.  30.  the 
county's  outstanding  young  farmer  of  the 
year.  A  A.  Kruse.  executive  vice  president 
of  the  First  State  Bank  of  Audubon,  heartily 

Indorse  the  selection. 

"Darren's   a    good    farmer — hard   working, 

smart,  and  full  of  fire.     You  can't  keep  him 

down."  the  banker  declared. 

Darrell  fed  203  head  of  cattle  In  1963.     "I 

was  lucky."  he  said.     "I  broke  even,  got  all 

my  bills  paid.     I  guess  I  sold  at  the  right 

time." 

EFFICIENT,    UNPROFITABLE 

In  the  lush  Imperial  Valley  of  California 
the  family  farm  Is  often  a  multlmllUon-dol- 


600      year 


lar  establishment  and  the  cattle  feeder  com- 
monly tallies  his  livestock  In  thousands. 

"Because  we're  so  big  compared  with  the 
farmer-feeder  of  the  Corn  Belt,  our  losses 
are  proportionately  higher,"  said  Richard 
Kershaw,  of  Brawley,  Calif.  "We  believe  we 
operate  efficiently,  but  we're  losing  money  on 
every  head  of  cattle  we  feed. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  told 
In  a  recent  report  how  much  the  feeders — all 
the  Don  Fosters.  Darrell  Jensens,  and  Dick 
Kershaws — have  been  hurt.  • 

The  farmer,  who  fed  a  steer  calf  to  choice 
weight  during  the  1962-63  cycle,  said  the 
Department,  marketed  the  animal  for  an 
average  of  $146  more  than  the  direct  cost 
of  the  calf  and  the  feed  it  ate,  plus  trans- 
portation and  marketing  expenses. 

The  $1.46  had  to  take  care  of  such  things 
as  interest  on  the  bank  loan  which  made 
the  purchase  of  the  calf  possible,  deprecia- 
tion of  equipment  and  improvements,  taxes, 
insurance,  death  losses,  water  costs,  and  of 
course,  labor. 

It  didn't  come  close. 

ALL   THIS,    AND    BOBBY    BAKER 

The  $1.46  was  not  extreme.  The  same 
study  showed  that  the  feeder  who  purchased 
a  yearling  steer  In  the  fall  of  1962  and  mar- 
keted It  the  following  spring  at  choice  weight 
took  an  average  direct  loss  of  $20.12  a  heed. 
Here  again  the  statisticians  admittedly 
Ignored  Interest,  overhead,  and  labor. 

The  cattle  rancher  has  only  one  real  mar- 
ket for  his  product— the  farm  and  feedlot. 
His  problems  began  with  the  drop  In  the 
price  of  fed  cattle,  but  he  dldnt  feel  them 
directly  until  about  a  year  later,  last  year. 

As  a  result,  he  Is  slightly  better  off  than 
the  feeder— Just  slightly,  and  temporarily, 
say  the  cattle  finance  men  and  economists. 
"The  producer  faces  a  deficit  In  1964. 
Some  of  us  lost  last  year,  too,"  said  Brooks  J. 
Keogh.  Mlnot  and  Keene.  N.  Dak.,  rancher 
and  president  of  the  American  National  Cat- 
tlemen's Association.  "Prices  we  receive  are 
down.  We  didn't  feel  the  pinch  as  early  as 
the  feeder,  but  we  feel  It  now." 

This  Is  more  than  the  story  of  Don  Poster, 
Darrell  Jensen.  Dick  Kershaw,  and  Brooks 
Keogh.  J  w    , 

It  Is  the  story  of  the  entire  cattle  and  beef 
industry— in  the  ranching  areas  of  the  West 
and  Southwest;  In  the  Corn  Belt,  Far  West, 
and  Great  Lakes  States;  in  the  rapidly  de- 
veloping cattle  areas  of  the  Deep  South,  and 
lower  Atlantic  seaboard. 

It  is  also  the  story  of  the  man  who  has 
learned  to  pilot  a  small  airplane  to  Increase 
his  speed  and  efficiency  when  he  checks  the 
bores— we  call  them  wells— of  a  vast  cattle 
station  m  Australia's  dusty,  horlzonless  out- 
back. '  ,    „ 

It  is  the  story  of  the  farmer  of  New 
Zealand's  fat  Canterbury  Plains  whose  prod- 
uct will  make  Its  way  to  a  Boston  or  Denver 
restaurant  which  features  T-bone  steak  din- 
ners for  $1.29. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  handsome  Mexican 
engineer  who  now  uses  his  logarithm  tables 
to  check  the  probable  weight  gain  of  the 
cattle  In  the  feedlots  he  oversees. 

And  the  story  has  many  other  characters. 
They  run  the  gamut  from  the  headline- 
making  Bobby  Baker  to  the  honest,  hard- 
working operator  of  a  small  food  market  In 
your  neighborhood. 

All  have  a  role  In  the  story  of  the  tre- 
mendous quantity  of  Imported  beef  that  Is 
flooding  the  United  States  and  its  effects  on 
the  American  rancher  and  farmer  and  on  the 
economy  of  the  Nation. 


Down,  Down,  Down 

This  Uble  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 

Aerlculture  shows  what  has  happened  to  the 

price  of  fed  catUe.     It  gives  the  prices— per 

hundredwelght-for  steers  and  heifers  sold 
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February  is 


January 

Steers 

Hellers.., 
Kebruary: 

Steers 

Helfrrs... 
March: 

Steers 

Heifers... 
April: 

Steers... 

Hetlers.. 
May: 

St«*rs 

Hellrrs.. 
June; 

Steers.. - 

Hellers.. 
July 

Steers... 

Heifers.. 
AufUSt: 

Steers... 

Hellers.. 
September: 

StetTii 

Heifers.. 
October 

Steers... 

Heifers.. 
November: 

Steers 

Heifers.. 
December: 

Steers... 

Heifers. . 
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ta4.  77 
34.10 

24.85 
23.M 

3&1S 
'XW 

2&49 
24.44 

34.61 
23.82 

34.31 
31.32 

3&.1« 
34.01 

38.77 
2&15 

2&2S 
38.19 

37.88 
3&15 

28.36 
26. 81 

27.40 
3Bl23 
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$28.72 
24.94 

23.83 
23.09 

22.28 
21.67 

22.53 
23.02 

21.73 
21.46 

22.03 
21.75 

34.06 
33.31 

34.01 
23.24 

23.33 
22.69 

3S.35 
2^34 

23.55 
21.73 

31.25 
20.48 


by  farmer*  and  feeders  at  12  principal  mar-  "(b)    A  defendant  for  whom  counsel  Is  ap- 

kets — Omaha.    Chicago.    Cincinnati.    Denver.  pointed  or  assigned  under  this  section  shall 

Ptort  Worth.  Indianapolis.  Kansas  City.  Okla-  be  represented  at  every  stage  of  the  proceed- 

homa    City.    St.    Louis.    Sioux    City.    Sioux  Ings  from  his  Initial  appearance  before  the 

Falls,  and  St.  Joseph.  United    States    commissioner    or    court,    or 

from  any  subsequent  stage  at  which  counsel 

Is    appointed    or    assigned,    through    appeal. 

'***  If  at  any  time  after  the  appointment  or  as- 

slgnment  of  counsel  the  court  having  Juris- 
diction of  the  case  Is  satisfied  that  the  de- 

»2l  <n  fendant  Is  financially  able  to  obtain  counsel 
or  to  make  partial  payment  for  the  repre- 
sentation,   he   may    terminate    the    appolnt- 

ment  or  assignment  of  counsel  or  authorize 

payment  as  provided  in  subsection   (e).  as 

the  Interests  of  Justice  may  dictate.     If.  at 

any  time  during  the  course  of  the  criminal 

proceedings.  Including  an  appeal,  the  court 

having  Jurisdiction  of  the  case  finds  that  the 

defendant  Is  financially  unable  to  pay  coun- 

.......  sel   whom   he   had   retained,    the  court  may 

appoint   counsel    as   provided   In  subsection 

(a)    and   authorize  pajinent  as  provided  In 

subsection    (e),    as   the    Interests   of   Justice 

may    dictate.     The    United    States    commls- 

sloner  or  the  court  may.  In  the  Interests  of 

Justice,  substitute  one  appointed  or  assigned 

.......  counsel  for  another  at  any  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

"(c)   An    attorney    appointed   or   the    bar 

association  or  legal  aid  society  which  made 

an   attorney   available   for   assignment   pur- 

suant  to  this  section  shall  at  the  conclusion 

of  the  representation  or  any  segment  thereof 

.......  ^  compensated  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  $15 

per   hour   for    time   expended   In   court   and 

910  per  hour  for  time  reasonably  expended 

outside  of   court  or  before  a  United  States 

commissioner,  and  shall   be  reimbursed  for 

TiFPRF<*FNTATION  OP  CERTAIN  DE-  «»P«n»««    reasonably    Incurred.     A    separate 

REFRfcSl^W  1 A 1  lUiN  «jr   l,  c«  i  ait*  iJt  ^^^^  ^^^  compensation  and  reimbursement 

PENDANTS  IN  CRIMINAL  CASES  jhall  be  made  to  the  district  court  for  rep- 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER   laid   be-  resenUtlon   before   the   United  States  com- 

fore  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  mi^ioner  or  that  court,  and  to  each  appei- 

iv/ic    Wit  ^    »vv,           ^,    _   .^  J..  „  w.,,    ,£j  late  court  before  which  the  attorney  repre- 

House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  ^^^^  ^^  defendant.     Each  claim  shali  be 

1057)    to  promote  the  cause  of  criminal  supported  by  an  affidavit  specifying  the  time 

justice  by  providing  for  the  representa-  expended,    services    rendered,    and    expenses 

tion   of  defendants  who  are  financially  incurred  while  the  case  was  pending  before 

unable  to  obtain  an  adequate  defense  In  the  United  states  commissioner  or  court,  and 

criminal    cases     in    the    courts    of    the  t^e  compensation   and   reimbursement   ap- 

United  SUtes.  which  was.  to  strike  out  P»«»  'o^  or  received  in  the  same  case  from 

,,     ,.        ..           „   .. „,„.,„„  „„M  1^^^^-  any  other  source.     The  court  shall,  in  each 

all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert.  ^J^^^    q^  ^^^  compensation  and  reim- 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Indl-  bursement  to  be  paid  to  the  attorney:  Pro- 
gent  Defendant*  Act  of  1963".  i^ided,  however.  That  the  total  compensation 

Sec.  2.    (a»    Title   18  of  the  United  States  to  be  p«ild  to  the  attorney  for  such  repre- 

Code  Is  amended  by  adding  Immediately  after  sentatlon  shall  not  exceed  tSOO  In  case  of  a 

section  3006  the  following  new  section:  felony  and  8300  In  case  of  a  misdemeanor. 

•'I  3006A.  Representation     of     Indigent     de-  "(d)   The  court.  In  an  ex  parte  proceeding. 

fendants  °^ay    authorize   the    appointed    or    assigned 

.. .    V    T                    i_.      1             ..I.I.,,.  ,,..ri.i».  counsel    to   obtain    Investigative,    expert,    or 

"(a)  In  every  criminal  case  ar  sing  under  necessary  to  an  adequate  de- 
laws  of  the  united  States  In  which  the  de-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  defendant  determln^  by  the 
fendant  appears  without  counsel,  the  United  ^^^^    ^    ^    financially    unable    to    obtain 

^.^^v,  '^Tf^      r"..^\  ^*  ^"""M     H^Ht^t  them.     The  court  which  authorized  the  serv- 

vlse  the  defendant  that  he  has  the  rtght  to  ^^^  ^^^  payment  of  reasonable 

^ni'^L'*'*'"'*^  ^1  '                 J^   ^  L?^ri/n  Compensation   to   the   person   who  rendered 

will   be  appointed  or  assigned    to  represent  ^^^  ^rvlces:    Provided    however .  That  such 

him   If   he   is    financially    unable   ^obtain  ^^^     ^^^,^^  .^all  not  exceed  $500  per  per- 

counse  1      Unless   the  defendant  waives   the  \^  case  of  a  felony  and  $300  per  person 

appointment  or  assignment  of  counsel    the  misdemeanor      A  claim  foPcom- 

^"^  'ti.^'^,^''  <^°«^'^'°""  °'  '*^*  ^T-^^i  pensatlon  shall  be  supported  by  an  affidavit 

satisfied  after  appropriate  Inquiry  that  the  ^       i,  ,„        ^^e     time     expended,     services 

defendant    is    financially    unable    to    obtain  rendered,  and  expenses  IncuVred  on  behalf  of 

counsel,   shall  appoint  «^unsel   to  represent  ^^^   defendant.  Vnd    the    compensation    re- 

hlm   or.    in    the    aJterna    ve     shall    a"»gn    a  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^          ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

counsel  who  Is  made  available  by  a  bar  asso-  ..^    ^    „„       ^        ,. ^^^  ,  ^  .„.,.«,.^  ,w„, 

elation    or    le«a!    aid    society       The    United  '  <«»    Whenever  the  court  Is  Mtlsfled  that 

States  commlsloner  or  the  court  shall  ap-  J^f"**?/"  ^^'"f'l^*  '"f  ^JZ"'"'  !  °^»,  .?. 
point  or  assign  separate  counsel  for  defend-  ^^^ehalf  of  a  defendant,  the  court  may  «»"- 
knts  who  have  such  conflicting  Interests  that  thorlze  or  direct  that  such  fund,  ht  paid 
they  cannot  properly  be  represented  by  the  to  appointed  counsel,  to  an  organization 
same  counsel,  or  when  other  good  cause  Is  which  made  an  attorney  available  for  assign- 
shown.  Counsel  appointed  by  the  United  ment.  or  to  any  person  authorized  pursuant 
States  commissioner  or  the  court  shall  be  to  subsection  (d)  to  assist  In  the  representa - 
selected  from  a  panel  of  counsel  designated  tlon.  Except  as  so  authorized  or  directed, 
or  approved  by  the  Judge  of  each  United  no  such  person  or  organization  may  request 
States  district  court.  No  Member  of  Con-  or  accept  any  payment  or  promise  of  pay- 
gress  shall  be  appointed  to  serve  as  counsel  ment  for  assisting  In  the  representation  of  a 
In  any  case  covered  by  this  Act.  defendant. 


"(f)  Each  district  court  and  judicial  coun- 
cil of  a  circuit  shall  submit  a  report  on  the 
appointment  or  assignment  of  counsel  with- 
In  Its  Jurisdiction  to  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  Sutea 
Courts  In  such  forn\  and  at  such  time  as  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States  may 
specify. 

•■(g)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  United  States  courts,  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  sums  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  When  so 
specified  In  appropriation  Acts,  such  appro- 
priations shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. Payments  from  such  appropriations 
shall  be  made  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts. 

"(h)  The  term  'district  court'  as  used  In 
this  section  Includes  the  District  Court  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  District  Court  of  Guam, 
and  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
created  by  chapter  6  of  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Code." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  head  of 
chapter  201  of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  Is  amended  by  adding  immediately  after 
Item  3006  the  following: 

"3006A.  Representation  of  Indigent  defend- 
anU." 
Sbc.  3.  Each  dUtrlct  court  and  court  of 
appeals  shall  commence  compensation  for 
appointed  or  assigned  counsel  within  six 
months  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  and  ask  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  East- 
land. Mr  Ervin.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Hruska. 
and  Mr.  Keating  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORA- 
TION   SALES   OF   WHEAT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  rule  of 
germaneness  be  waived  and  that  I  may 
speak  on  another  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Is  considering  this  week,  in  executive 
session,  proposed  new  legislation  for 
wheat  and  cotton.  Programs  are  badly 
needed  for  both  those  commodities.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  take 
action  at  an  early  date  to  provide  relief 
for  the  producers  of  those  basic  crops. 

Any  measure  that  we  pass  should  con- 
tain a  provision  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  be  not  permitted  to 
sell  Government-owned  wheat  for  unre- 
stricted use  for  less  than  115  percent  of 
the  loan  rate  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges. 

This  provision  Is  contained  In  existing 
cotton  legislation.  With  regard  to 
wheat,  however,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Is  authorized  to  make  sales 
at  105  percent  of  the  loan  rate,  plus  the 
carrying  charges. 
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Mr  President,  it  now  appears  likely 
that  the  carryover  stocks  of  wheat  on 
July  1  1965.  will  be  down  to  about  600 
mUlioii  bushels,  or  possibly  even  less. 
In  other  words,  we  shall  then  be  at  a 
level  of  minimum  desirable  carryover 
stocks  or— to  state  the  matter  in  an- 
other way— strategic  food  reserves.  For 
some  types  of  wheat,  such  as  Soft  Red 
Winter,  our  carryover  stocks  will  be  at 
the  minimum  by  July  1, 1964. 

As  markets  begin  to  respond  to  the 
demand  for  wheat  and  as  the  price  to 
the  farmer  begins  to  rise,  the  Commod- 
ity CredH,  Corporation  can  establish  a 
price  celling  by  selling  its  Government- 
owned  stocks  at  105  percent  of  the  loan 
rate.  If  there  is  no  wheat  legislation 
this  year,  the  national  average  wheat 
loan  this  summer— and  I  emphasize  the 
words  "wheat  loan"— would  be  about 
$1  26.  Under  present  Commodity  Cor- 
poration sales  authority,  wheat  prices 
would  not  rise  above  $1.32.  plus  carry- 
ing charges,  If  Government  sales  con- 
tinue to  be  made  at  the  minimum  au- 
thorized by  law. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  point  out  that 
the  law  sets  the  minimum,  not  the  maxi- 
mum. 

By   requiring   the   Commodity   Credit 
Corporation  to  sell  at  not  less  than  115 
percent  of  the  loan  rate— which  I  rec- 
ommend— the  wheat  farmer  could  re- 
ceive from  10  cents  a  bushel  to  15  cents 
a  bushel  more  for  his  wheat.     At  the 
same  time,  the  value  of  the  Inventory 
held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion would  Increase.    So,  Mr.  President, 
from  both  points  of  view,  including  the 
Government's  investment  In  Its  own  In- 
ventory of  wheat  stocks,  a  provision  of 
115  percent  of  the  loan  rate  as  the  mini- 
mum  sales   price    for    the    Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  would  be  desirable. 
To  the  farmer,  it  would  be  very  desirable, 
because  It  would  mean  the  market  price 
would  be  affected  In  a  beneficial  manner 
by  increasing  that  price  by  anvwhere 
from  10  to  15  cents  a  bushel;  also,  the 
Government  could  realize  a  higher  price 
for  its  wheat,  due  to  strong  world  de- 
mand and  the  free  market  could  operate 
to  provide  realistic  differences  between 
grades  and  types. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
so  little  attention  Is  given  in  Congress  to 
farm  problems,  many  Members  have  al- 
most lost  interest  in  the  facts  relative  to 
these  complicated  marketing  arrange- 
ments. It  Is  a  fact  that  today  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  practically  the 
only  major  sources  of  export  supplies  of 
wheat.  Why  in  the  name  of  common- 
sense  our  Government  should  sell  the 
wheat  out  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration's inventory  at  a  low  price,  when 
the  world  needs  the  wheat,  is  utterly 
beyond  my  comprehension. 

Both  Congress  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  responsibility  in  this 
connection.  In  fact.  Congress  set  105 
percent  of  the  loan  rate  as  the  minimum 
sales  price  for  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration wheat.  So  what  we  really  are 
doing  is  giving  the  whole  world  a  big  bar- 
gain in  connection  with  the  wheat  stocks 
owned  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  paid  for  by  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers, at  a  time  when  we  could  receive 
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a  much  fairer  price  for  oxir  wheat  in- 
ventory. This  situation  Is  very  similar 
to  that  In  which  a  buyer  is  In  great  need 
and  a  seller — in  this  case,  the  United 
States— has  the  available  supply.  I  can- 
not imagine  that  any  businessman  who 
found  himself  in  a  situation  of  having 
the  available  supplies  almost  totally 
under  his  control  would,  by  his  own  ac- 
tion, deny  himself  a  fair  price  from  a 
world  market  that  desperately  needed 
those  supplies. 

We  should  not  overlook  the  position 
of  the  small  wheat  grower  in  this  situa- 
tion, either.    Nationally.  2  out  of  every 
3   wheat  growers  harvest  less  than   15 
acres;  In  many  States,  the  proportion  Is 
9  out  of  10.    Many  of  these  growers  of 
winter  wheat  will  not  be  in  a  position  to 
participate  In  a  new  program,  because 
they  already  have  planted  more  than 
their  3-year  average,  less  10  percent — 
the  requirement  for  eligibility  in  pro- 
posed    legislation.       Therefore,     these 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  growers  will 
have  to  depend  on  the  free  market  In 
1964  for  their  income  from  wheat.    No 
legislation  which  we  could  pass  now,  in 
terms  of  an  overall  wheat  bill,  could  af- 
fect  these   hundreds   of   thousands   of 
small  wheat  producers.    The  placing  of 
a  ceiling  of  105  percent  of  the  loan  for 
these  farmers  will  sharply  reduce  the 
wheat  income  of  this  substantial  group, 
and  also.  I  may  say,  will  sharply  reduce 
farm  Income. 

Mr.  President,  less  than  10  days  ago 
the    Senate    passed    the    tax-reduction 
bill,  the  purpose  of  which  Is  stimulation 
of    the    American    economy — in    other 
words,  to  place  in  the  hands  of  con- 
sumers and  Investors  more  free  capital, 
to  be  used  by  the  consimiers  for  the  pur- 
chase of  goods  and  services,  and  to  be 
used  by  the  investors  for  the  purpose  of 
expanding  our  Industrial  base.     But  if 
we  do  not  watch  out.  we  can  seriously 
reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the  tax  bill 
which  we  recently  passed,  with  much 
heralding  of  its  beneficial  effects  on  our 
economy,  by  having  a  sharp  drop  in  farm 
Income;   and  If  there  Is  a  sharp  drop 
In  farm  Income,  there  will  be  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  effect  of  the  tax-reduction 
bill  on  our  economy  and  a  further  con- 
solidation of  American  agriculture  Into 
larger  and  larger  units,  thus  displacing 
thousands  of  farm  families  and  sending 
them  to  overcrowded  cities,  where  all 
too  few  jobs  await  those  who  are  not 
skilled  In  industrial  activities.    The  best 
market  In  America  for  development  and 
the  best  potential  purchasing  power  in 
America,  if  the  farmer  receives  a  fair 
price  for  the  commodities  he  produces, 
is  in  rural  America;  and  In  rural  America 
the  effects  of  poverty  are  most  visible 
and  most  obvious;  and  in  rural  America, 
with  a  slight  increase  in  per  capita  in- 
come, there  can  be  a  very  great  increase 
in   sales,   which   will   result  in   marked 
improvement  of  the  overall  well-being  of 
the  American  economy. 

Mr.  President,  the  recommendation  I 
make  today  of  a  commodity  credit  min- 
imum sales  price  of  115  percent  of  the 
loan  rate  on  wheat — identical  to  the 
sales  rate  on  cotton— is  especially  valid 
in  view  of  the  radically  altered  situation 
in  the  wheat  economy  of  the  world,  a 
change    which    should    fundamentally 


affect  the  world  wheat  price  level.  I 
have  commented  on  that  subject  previ- 
ously. Just  as  after  many  months  the 
world  sugar  price  level  reflected  a  new 
demand  and  supply  situation,  so  the 
Communist  wheat  faUures  will  be  a  sig- 
nificant market  factor  in  the  next  few 
years.  We  should  let  that  express  itself 
in  realistic  free  market  prices.  By 
July  1.  1964,  the  carryover  stocks  of 
wheat  held  by  the  four  wheat-exporting 
nations  will  be  the  equivalent  of  only 
2  months'  requirements  of  the  world. 

I  repeat,  by  July  1.  1964.  the  total 
carryover  of  wheat  stocks  in  the  world 
will  be  merely  enough  to  provide  for  2 
months'  consumption.  In  the  kind  of 
crazy  world  In  which  we  live— a  world 
that  is  plagued  with  disorder,  revolution, 
and  social  unrest,  a  world  In  which  we 
have  no  certainty  of  crop  production, 
because  crop  production  depends  upon 
weather,  and  is  even  affected  by  pesti- 
lence and  disease— 2  months'  supply  of 
wheat  stocks  Is  skating  on  the  thin  edge 
of  famine  on  a  worldwide  basis. 

Therefore,  It  appears  to  me  that  all  of 
those  factors  ought  to  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration as  we  contemplate  our  agri- 
cultural policy. 

The  total  supply  will  be  only  1.500 
miUlon  bushels.  However,  of  that  totel 
it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
stocks  on  that  date  In  the  Argentine  and 
AustraUa  wUl  have  been  fully  committed 
for  export  or  for  their  own  carryover 
needs  for  strategic  reserve  uses. 

Argentina  and  Australia  are  the  other 
two  great  wheat-producing  countries, 
aside  from  Canada  and  the  United 
States  Those  two  countries  already 
will  have  committed  their  total  supply. 
The  Australians  have  established  by  na- 
tional policy  a  national  food  reserve. 
Ours  Is  the  only  nation  that  thinks  we 
can  eat  bullets. 

Every  week  I  hear  a  report  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  as  to  the  amount 
of  ammunition  we  need  for  reserves. 
Time  after  time  it  has  been  stated  we 
must  have  a  certain  amount  of  ammuni- 
tion for  troops  In  Vietnam.  We  must 
have  a  certain  amount  of  fuel  oil  for  the 
Air  Force  In  Europe.  Repeatedly  we  are 
reminded  by  the  Defense  Department 
that  we  really  have  no  defense,  unless 
we  have  supplies  available  to  carry  us 
through  several  weeks  of  war  or  defense 
needs.  Apparently  someone  has  forgot- 
ten that  troops  must  eat. 

I  never  have  been  able  to  understand 
how  a  nation  which  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  defense  of  the  free  world, 
and  which  leads  the  whole  free  worid  in 
terms  of  defense  commitments,  can  ^ 
to  write  into  law  national  security  food 
reserves.  We  ought  to  have  it  cleariy 
understood  and  known  to  friend  and  foe 
alike  and  to  the  market— those  who  are 
wheat  growers,  in  the  grain  business  and 
in  the  food  business— that  our  Govern- 
ment has  avaUable  at  aU  times  a  certain 
amount  of  food  supplies  that  are  set 
aside  and  maintained  as  a  fresh  supply 
of  food  and  fiber  for  national  security 
reserves. 

It  may  be  more  important  to  nave 
available  food  siipplies  than  to  have 
available  atomic  bombs.  There  is  some 
hope  that  if  there  should  be  a  war,  a  few 
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people  would  survive,  and  if  there  are  to 
be  survivors,  they  must  eat.  Food  sup- 
plies would  be  a  target  of  military  at- 
tack as  much  as  or  more  than  cities  or 
industries. 

Very  few  of  the  great  powers  outside 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  because  of  its 
bungling  and  its  collective  farm  setup 
has  failure  on  its  hands,  have  given  se- 
rious attention  to  the  problem  of  food 
supply. 

Some  governments  have  to  give  the 
subject  attention  because  they  are  deficit 
food  countries.  They  must  import.  But 
we,  as  an  exporting  country,  surely 
should  give  the  subject  plenty  of  at- 
tention. 

I  have  introduced  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  a  National  Pood  and  Fiber 
Policy  Commission  to  study  our  total 
agricultural  policy  and  to  update  It.  or 
at  least  make  recommendations  to  the 
Congress,  to  the  President  and  to  the 
American  people. 

Much  of  our  agricultural  policy  is  out- 
dated. It  does  not  relate  to  the  facts 
of  1964.  I  have  introduced  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  na- 
tional security  food  and  fiber  reserves. 
As  we  cannot  defend  our  country  without 
such  a  policy,  we  are  derelict  in  our  re- 
sponsibility if  we  merely  rely  upon  good 
fortune  for  those  reserves. 

I  have  been  commenting  upon  the 
need  for  strategic  reserve  uses.  I 
pointed  out  the  available  world  supply 
in  1964. 

Of  the  Canadian  estimated  stocks  of 
450  million  bushels.  175  million  bushels, 
or  a  year's  domestic  needs,  can  reason- 
ably be  considered  as  a  s+rat^egic  Ca- 
nadian need.  Of  the  800  million  bushels 
estimated  U.S.  carryover,  some  600  mil- 
lions are  considered  essential  for  U.S. 
carryover  needs. 

Thus,  of  the  estimated  July  1.  1964. 
stocks  of  1.500  million  bushels,  only  about 
500  million  bushels  are  available  for 
world  export  needs.  This  means  that 
the  world  free  reserves  have  been  cut  in 
half  in  1  year,  and  by  July  1.  1965,  will 
have  been  cut  in  half  again  because  the 
United  States  will  have  arrived  at  the 
minimum  desirable  level. 

Mr.  President,  these  facts  are  sufBcient 
argument  for  lifting  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  resale  level  to  115 
percent  of  the  loan  rate. 

I  do  not  make  the  point  that  that  is 
all  that  needs  to  be  done.  It  would  not 
be  a  fair  statement.  I  am  only  saying 
that  the  resale  level  should  be  lifted  to 
115  percent.  This  Is  a  more  fair  and 
reasonable  resale  price  for  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  than  the  pres- 
ent price  of  105  percent  of  the  loan  rate. 

Beginning  with  the  1964  marketing 
year  would  be  a  desirable  time  to  let  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation  obtain  the  full 
benefits  of  a  less  restrictive  sales  policy. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
farmers  need  not  be  competitors  for 
available  markets.  As  one  of  the  strong 
supporters  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration from  its  inception.  I  know  it 
was  designed  to  encourage  orderly  mar- 
keting by  taking  supplies  off  the  market 
at  harvest  time.  What  is  needed  is  to 
permit  the  free  market  price  system 
through  the  commodity  markets  to  really 


operate  and  fulfill  Its  essential  economic 
function  of  moving  wheat  from  the  pro- 
ducer to  the  ultimate  consumer  at  the 
least  cost. 

Many  times  I  have  found  myself  in 
some  difference  of  opinion  on  agricul- 
tural policy  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle  and  with 
some  of  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  But  I  was  much  impressed  with 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Aiken]  some  weeks  ago  on 
the  world  wheat  situation  and  pricing 
policy.  He  gave  a  constructive  analysis 
of  the  situation  that  prevails  in  wheat 
production  and  marketing  prsw^tice.  I 
believe  its  purpose  was  to  be  helpful. 
While  I  do  not  believe  it  meets  all  the 
needs  there  are.  It  surely  was  a  construc- 
tive and  helpful  message.  I  want  to  as- 
sociate myself  in  part  with  it. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  has  had 
wide  experience.  While  he  and  I  have 
on  occasion  disagreed  on  agricultural 
policy,  I  find  myself  more  and  more  im- 
pressed with  many  of  his  arguments  on 
the  use  of  our  food  and  fiber,  how  best 
to  market  it.  and  how  best  to  manage 
our  production.  His  views  should  be  giv- 
en careful  consideration. 

I  am  hopefiil  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  will  promptly 
report  to  the  Senate  a  bill  relating  to  cot- 
ton and  wheat.  If  we  do  not  have  legis- 
lation to  help  our  cotton  producers  and 
our  textile  mills,  there  will  be  economic 
stagnation  In  the  cotton  market  and  the 
cotton  processing  areas  of  this  country. 
We  have  a  responsibility  in  the  Congress 
to  see  that  this  does  not  happen.  We 
are  familiar  with  the  dangers  in  the 
wheat  production  areas.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  wheat  bill.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McOovkrn]  intro- 
duced a  bill.  The  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  introduced  a  bill. 
So  have  others.  We  do  not  lay  any  claim 
to  pride  of  authorship.  What  we  are 
more  interested  in  is  legislation. 

I  conclude  by  most  respectfully  sug- 
gesting to  my  colleagues  and  to  my  able 
and  distinguished  friend  who  is  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Freeman,  and 
his  associates  in  the  Department,  that 
the  statement  I  have  made  today,  to 
which  I  have  given  considerable  thought 
and  attention,  be  read  with  the  objec- 
tive of  seeing  whether  it  has  something 
constructive  to  offer  as  to  the  price  situ- 
ation affecting  agriculture. 

I  am  hopeful  there  can  be  a  meeting  of 
minds  on  this  subject.  It  will  do  no  good 
to  leave  this  session  and  go  home  saying 
w  >  were  not  able  to  do  anything  for  our 
farmers.  American  agriculture  deserves 
more  than  that. 

I  am  not  interested  in  any  partisan 
fights.  I  have  been  through  those  be- 
fore. Too  often  agriculture  has  been  the 
victim  of  many  partisan  battles.  It  is 
important  to  recognize  the  predicament 
we  are  in.  and  take  whatever  adminis- 
trative steps  are  needed  to  alleviate  the 
situation,  and  to  act  legislatively  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  President  has  sent  a  message  on 
agriculture  to  the  Congress.  It  was  a 
good,  constructive  message.  I  plead  that 
It  be  considered  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.    Farm  legislation  cannot  be  passed 


late  in  the  year.  It  must  be  done  as  soon 
as  possible.  It  is  necessary  that  we  get 
behind  the  President's  proposals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a. paper  entitled  "105  Percent 
versus  115  Percent  Resale  Price,"  which 
was  prepared  by  Mr.  Roy  F.  Hendrick- 
son.  executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Grain  Cooperatives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  105-Pkxcent  Vkssus  115-Pekcznt  Risau 
Pxicx — The  Psos  and  Cons  or  a  Psofosal 

To  INCKEASE  THE  DlFFEKENTIAL  BETWEEN 
SUFPOBT  AND  RKSAI.E  PUCES  OF  WHEAT  tM 
1964   LXGISI^TION 

I.    INTBOOUCnON    AND    BACKOROUND 

1.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  aa  amended,  provided  that  In  selling 
commodities  for  unrestricted  use.  the  CCC 
price  should  be  not  less  than  105  percent  of 
the  support  price  plus  "reasonable  carrying 
charges"  (Interest,  storage) . 

2.  In  1968.  Congress  provided.  In  the  case 
of  cotton,  that  the  CCC  sales  price  formula 
should  be  changed  from  106  to  116  percent. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  proposals  to 
make  a  similar  change  applicable  to  wheat 
In  1964  legislation. 

3.  The  largest  influence  on  the  open 
market  price  of  wheat  at  or  Immediately 
after  harvest  Is  the  level  of  support  prices 
available  In  the  form  of  loans  or  purchase 
agreements  to  farmers.  In  subsequent 
months,  the  market  price  Is  Influenced  In- 
creasingly by  the  CCC  selling  price  formula, 
usually  called  the  "resale  price."  This  price 
Is  published  monthly  by  CCC  covering  sales 
from  Its  inventories  for  unrestricted  use. 

4.  The  loan  price  at  harvesttlme  provides 
the  major  alternative  to  sale  for  cash  at  the 
current  market  price  by  producers.  Thus, 
the  loan  serves  the  function  of  a  "floor" 
price  for  wheat.  So  also,  the  CCC  resale 
price  becomes  the  "celling"  price  because 
buyers  of  wheat  will  not  pay  more  than  the 
price  at  which  at  a  given  time  they  can  buy 
It  from  CCC. 

5.  The  range  between  the  "floor"  and  the 
"celling"  prices,  as  described  above,  has  been 
narrowed  by  reduction  In  the  CCC  markup 
to  reflect  carrying  charges  In  recent  years. 

Earlier.  CCC  sold  at  105  percent  of  the 
support  price  during  July,  the  flrst  month 
of  the  wheat  marketing  year,  then  added  3 
cents  per  month  to  Its  price  to  cover  Interest 
and  storage  costs  to  CCC  for  a  total  of  9 
months  ending  April  30.  It  added  no  carry- 
ing charges  for  May  and  June — then  reset 
Its  price  at  105  percent  of  the  applicable 
support  July  1. 

The  carrying  charge  of  2  cents  per  month 
was  halved  (There  were,  as  always,  varia- 
tions reflecting  grade,  class,  location,  billing, 
etc.  Loadlng-out  charges  averaging  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  were  added  to  offset  any 
such  coet  If  Incurred  by  CCC  In  connection 
with  the  sale  and,  as  In  the  case  of  "In" 
charges,  can,  for  purposes  of  this  discussion, 
be  disregarded  In  examining  the  changes  In 
the  formula  price.) 

Thus,  CCC's  resale  price  was  reduced  well 
below  the  cost  experience  of  grain  firms  and 
well   below  customary  trade   practice. 

6.  CCC  operations  are  required,  under  the 
charter  enacted  by  Congress  In  1948^9,  to 
employ  the  usual  and  customary  channels  of 
trade  and  commerce.  Unless  restraint  Is 
exercised,  In  view  of  Its  great  and  growing 
power.  Its  vast  money  resources.  Its  nonneed 
to  subject  Its  operations  to  proflt-and-loss 
criteria.  CCC  can  dominate  wheat  prices, 
wheat  supplies,  sales,  movements — in  short, 
all  wheat  commerce  of  a  slgnlflcant  char- 
acter. To  do  so  Is  neither  contemplated,  re- 
quired, nor  encouraged  by  Congress  under 
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the  laws  so  far  enacted,  but  It  Is  probably 
necessary  for  Congress  to  restate  Its  position 
from  time  to  time. 

n.  ADVANTAGES     OF    THE     US-PERCENT     PROVISO 

1  Recently  In  arguing  the  advantages  of 
certain  measures  Intended  to  reduce  CCC 
inventory,  USDA  estimated  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing a  bushel  of  wheat  as  averaging  26.21 
cents  per  year.  This  was  made  up  of  13.53 
cents  for  storage  and  handling,  an  average 
of  393  cents  for  transportation,  an  average 
cost  incident  to  resale  of  1.24  cents  per 
bushel,  and  Interest  computed  at  Its  esti- 
mated cost  to  CCC  of  7.51  cents  per  bushel. 

Such  estimates  compared  with  the  value 
judgments  expressed  In  the  advance  In  price 
to  reflect  carrying  charges  at  a  maximum 
of  9  cents  per  bushel  over  a  12-month  period 
indicates  a  major  contradiction.  Further- 
more, It  Indicates  that  CCC^has  traveled  far 
Indeed  from  the  patterns  employed  In  the 
usual  and  customary  channels  of  trade  In 
figuring  carrying  charges. 

This  contradiction  also  Illustrates  that 
mandates  from  Congress  can  turn  and  twist 
m  unfathomable  ways  within  a  few  years; 
that  the  current  practice  with  respect  to 
carrying  charges  are  unrealistic.  Illogical, 
and  In  violation  of  CCC  charter  provisions. 

This  situation  requires  correction  with- 
out regard  to  determination  of  the  merits  of 
105  percent  versus  115  percent. 

2  If  Congress  desires  to  encourage  the 
grain-marketing  Industry  to  exercise  ini- 
tiative and  enterprise.  It  must  reexamine 
the  condition  and  durability  of  the  rules 
Congress  established  to  prevent  unfair  com- 
petition by   CCC. 

3.  The  105-  versus  115-percent  issue,  for 
purposes  of  objective  examination  of  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages,  should  be 
analyzed  without  regard  to  the  specific  level 
of  support.  In  the  case  of  various  proposals 
for  legislation  for  wheat  presently  under 
consideration,  there  is  a  considerable  varla- 
Uon  In  the  proposed  levels  of  support. 

The  Issue  should  be  examined,  flrst  of  all. 
In  terms  of  Its  effects  on  stimulating  private 
trade  efforts  In  the  marketplace. 

4.  If  the  considered  views  of  the  grain- 
marketing  Industry  were  requested,  It  may 
be  remarked  parenthetically  that  In  excess 
of  95  to  99  percent  of  the  leaders  would  be 
found  to  view  CCC's  present  role  as  need- 
lessly large  and  as  In  a  state  of  aggressive 
growth. 

An  example :  CCC  requested  the  grain  mar- 
keting Industry  to  expand  grain  storage  space 
for  a  number  of  years.  Rates  were  gradually 
Increased  on  a  number  of  occasions.  Ware- 
housemen were  offered  other  Incentives  to  ex- 
pand facilities.  The  result  has  been  an  in- 
crease In  commercial  grain  storage  facilities 
from  about  1.25  billion  bushels  In  1950  to 
5,453.240.000  bushels  as  of  January  1,  1964. 
The  latter  flgure  Is  at  least  two  to  three 
times  the  normal  needs. 

In  addition.  CCC  owns  bins  and  other  stor- 
age facilities  with  a  capacity  presently  rated 
at  965  million  bushels  and  has  no  program 
for  reducing  or  disposing  of  these  facilities 
which  were  originally  brought  Into  being 
with  assvu-ances  to  the  grain  marketing  In- 
dustry that  they  were  for  "standby  and  emer- 
gency use." 

It  Is  axiomatic  that  one  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, even  within  the  same  administra- 
tion, Is  not  bound  by  the  pleadings  or  prom- 
ises of  his  predecessors.  Thus,  the  present 
Secretary,  unless  continuity  of  policy  In  fair- 
ness to  the  marketing  Industry  is  Insisted 
upon  by  Congress,  may  proceed  as  he  desires 
In  a  number  of  areas  with  results  which  can 
be  most  serloua  to  the  grain  marketing 
Industry. 

To   illustrate: 

(a)  He  may  favor  the  use  of  CCC-owned 
storage  over  commercial  space,  despite  the 
language  of  the  CCC  charter.  The  CCC- 
owned  storage  facilities  pay  no  taxea  to  school 


districts,  townships,  counties,  States,  or  the 
Federal  Government;  they  are  not  essential 
to  provide  storage  service  at  present  except 
In  a  very  few  localities;  they  are  expensive  to 
maintain  and  administer  because  they  do  not 
Justify  the  cost  of  modern  equipment  for 
large,  efficient  bulk  handling  of  grain. 

(b)  He  may.  as  he  has  only  recently  Inti- 
mated, place  grain  storage  rates  on  a  compet- 
itive bid  or  other  basis  which  would  destroy 
the  public  utility  principle  of  equal  treat- 
ment for  all  farmers  and  other  depositors. 
The  bid  system  could  result  in  curtailing 
of)eratlon  of  the  higher  cost  structures  In 
areas  with  the  highest  operating  costs.  It 
would  provide  a  very  great  advantage  to  the 
lowest  cost  but  least  serviceable  storages  from 
the  long-range  standpoint  of  providing  farm- 
ers an  efficient  marketing  system — such  as 
sheepshead-type  storage  and  similar  facili- 
ties. Including  remodeled  military  barracks, 
abandoned  railroad  roundhouses,  etc. 

(c)  Unless  restrained,  he  could  exercise  un- 
challenged authority  to  cut  existing  carrying 
charges  even  further  than  they  have  been 
cut.  He  might,  for  example,  reduce  to  zero 
the  incentive  of  grain  firms  to  build  Inven- 
tory for  resale  or  for  millers  to  acquire  stocks 
from  CCC  at  prices  largely  dictated  by  CCC's 
resal"  policies  and  practices. 

5.  The  115-percent  resale  minimum  would 
reduce  program  costs  because  It  would  have 
the  effect  of  Increasing  the  volume  of  ptir- 
chases  to  meet  their  requirements  by  millers 
and  other  end-users  during  harvest  and 
through  the  redemption  of  loans  by  farmers. 
This  would  reduce  the  takeover  volume  of 
CCC. 

Each  bushel  of  grain  which  passes  Into  the 
hands  of  CCC  Involves  a  considerable  cost 
and  a  substantial  loss,  especially  dvirlng  the 
period  of  declining  prices  which  are  now 
m  prospect. 

For  example,  the  reduction  In  the  value  of 
CCC  inventory,  assuming  It  will  be  about  1 
billion  bushels  as  of  July  1.  In  case  the 
support  price  Is  reduced  from  that  In  effect 
last  year  to  $1.30  or  so.  national  average, 
noxt  July  1  Is  obviously  a  very  substantial 

sum. 

6.  The  following  Illustrates  the  basis  for 
computing  the  CCC  resale  price  under  105 
and  115  percent  provisions  In  case  the  na- 
tional average  wheat  loan  level  should  be 
$1.30  as  of  the  marketing  year  beginning  next 
July  1 : 

(a)  The  resale  price  for  CCC  stocks  of 
wheat  acquired  under  past  jH-ograms  for  July 
of  this  year  would  be  $1.30  times  105  percent, 
or  $1,365.  On  August  1.  1  cent  would  be 
added  and  1  cent  per  month  thereafter  for 
8  additional  months.  The  resale  price  would 
reach  Its  maximum  of  $1,455  In  April  1965. 
remaining  at  that  level  until  adjusted  for 
the  new  marketing  year  starting  July  1,  1965, 
In  accord  with  the  law  then  in  effect. 

(b)  Should  the  115  percent  provision  be  In 
effect,  the  resale  price  for  July  1964  would  be 
$1.30  times  115  percent,  or  $1,495.  By  April 
1965.  the  addlUon  of  an  unrealistic  "loss- 
leader"  carrying  charge  of  only  1  cent  per 
month  would  bring  the  resale  price  for  April. 
May.  and  June  of  1965  to  $1,585. 

7.  The  116  percent  formula  would  help  In- 
sure that  the  United  States  would  not  have 
to  plEice  an  embargo  on  wheat  exported  to 
comply  with  the  minimum  price  under  the 
International  wheat  agreement,  pursuant  to 
the  Nation's  commitment  under  that  agree- 
ment. 

The  July  1964  price,  under  a  $1.30  loan 
level  and  the  105  percent  proviso,  would  place 
the  United  States  In  a  poslUon  where  It 
would  be  offering  wheat  Into  export  channels 
below  the  minimum  price  as  related  to  the 
schedule  setup  under  IWA,  unless  some  un- 
usual action  was  taken  by  the  VS.  Govern- 
ment to  Insure  meeting  the  IWA  commit- 
ment. 

Authority  to  deal  with  this  matter  was 
delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by 


the  late  President  Kennedy  soon  after  farm- 
ers voted  to  reject  wheat  marketing  quotas  in 
the  referendum  conducted  In  May  1963. 

8.  There  are  other  reasons  to  support  the 
115  percent  proviso,  chiefly  centering  on 
lower  costs  to  the  CCC,  encoiu-aglng  the  use 
of  the  marketing  system,  and  reducing  the 
prospect  of  cycling  of  CCC  stocks.  This  Is 
the  process  whereby  CCC  Ukes  possession  of 
stocks  acquired  under  price  support  with  one 
outstretched  hand  while,  with  its  other  long 
hand.  It  sells  out  Inventory  which  It  has 
possessed  for  1,  2,  or  3  years.  Where  CCC 
owns  the  commodity  outright,  this  should 
be  known  as  the  stalling  period. 

For  demand  to  be  met  out  of  current  pro- 
duction by  farmers:  Assists  In  reducing  CCC 
costs;  It  reduces  the  cycling  of  stocks;  It 
contributes  to  more  aggressive  marketing 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  grain  marketing 
Industry  to  meet  domestic  and  export  needs. 


in.    THE    ARGUMENTS    AGAINST    THE     116- 
PEHCENT     PROVISO 

1.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has,  at 
present,  authority  to  Increase  support  and 
resale  prices.  The  principal  argument  In 
opposition  to  writing  Into  law  a  provision 
requiring  a  minlmvma  resale  price  of  1 15  per- 
cent of  the  support  price  or  the  market  price, 
whichever  Is  higher,  is  that  such  authority 
resides  In  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  the 
present  time  and  that  he  would  exercise  It 
If  need  be. 

It  Is  argued  that  public  confidence  In  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the  part  of  farm- 
ers and  the  wheat  marketing  Industry,  on 
the  part  of  Members  of  Congress  of  both 
parties,  and  on  the  part  of  the  public  gen- 
erally, Is  extremely  high;  that  he  should  be 
entrusted  with  the  broadest  possible  delega- 
tion of  authority  by  Congress  In  such  mat- 
ters as  the  CCC  resale  price. 

Furthermore,  Congress  should.  It  is 
argued,  leave  to  his  Judgment  and  discretion 
such  matters  so  as  to  Insure  that  "a  non- 
poUtlcal,  scientific,  and  enlightened  policy 
and  program  would  be  pursued  devoid  of 
congressional  controversy"  which  such  pro- 
gram specifics  as  the  115-percent  proposal 
might  engender;  that  It  Is  assumed  he  would 
seek  the  guidance  of  the  marketing  Industry, 
of  farm  organizations,  and  of  fanners  them- 
selves to  guide  his  decisionmaking. 

2.  The  decisions  he  would  make,  because 
they  would  not  be  announced  In  advance, 
could  well  keep  competitors  of  the  United 
States  In  the  world  wheat  trade  guessing 
long  and  hard;  that  this  tactic  would  be  In 
the  best  tradition  of  Yankee  trading  and 
would  Immeasurably  Increase  the  bargaining 
power  of  the  United  States  In  International 
wheat  markets  because  of  his  experience  and 
proved  skill  In  such  matters. 

3.  By  delegating  the  broadest  possible 
powers  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Con- 
gress win  be  arming  him  and  his  successors 
with  the  tools  and  authority  to  exercise  his 
demonstrated  skills  in  public  management. 
In  achieving  efficiency  and  economy.  In  In- 
ventory management.  In  reducing  operating 
costs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
related  matters. 

4.  It  may  well  be  that  the  Secretary,  after 
studying  the  matter,  may  decide  that  resale 
of  wheat  should  be  at  120  percent  or  a 
higher  percentage  of  the  support  level.  Pew 
Congress  to  have  specified  a  minimum  of  115 
percent  might.  In  such  event,  appear  to  be 
Inhibiting  the  making  of  a  decision  to 
specify  a  higher  resale  price. 

5.  It  Is  also  argued  that  the  utility  of 
merchandising  efforts,  domestic  and  exp<Mis 
of  the  grain  marketing  Industry  have  been 
greatly  overvalued  and  overstated;  that  the 
farmers'  Interest  would  be  better  served  by 
enlarging  the  role  of  Government  In  acquir- 
ing stocks  and  disposing  of  them;  and  that 
leaving  the  matter  to  the  determination  of 
the  Secretary  would  facilitate  this  develop- 
ment. 
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LITHUANIAN     INDEPENDENCE     DAY 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  McNAMARA  Is  the  Senate  still 
operating  under  the  rule  of  germane- 
ness?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  That 
is  correct.  The  Senator  may  request  that 
he  be  recognized  to  address  himself  to 
another  subject. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  a  few  mmutes  on 
two  separate  items.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr,  President.  Sun- 
day. February  16.  was  the  46th  anni- 
versary of  Lithuanian  independence,  but 
Lithuanians,  in  America  or  in  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania,  are  not  celebrat- 
ing this  date  as  a  holiday— for  the  So- 
viets have  violated  their  sovereignty  and 
made  a  mockery  of  freedom. 

Since  June  of  1940.  Lithuania  has  been 
cruelly  oppressed  by  the  military  occu- 
pation forces  of  Soviet  Russia.  Through 
extermination  and  deportation,  this 
courageous  nation  has  lost  more  than 
one-fourth  of  its  entire  population.  At 
least  20  percent  of  the  present  inhabit- 
ants are  Soviet  colonists.  Almost  one- 
third  of  all  Lithuanians  live  abroad. 
Over  a  million  have  chosen  America  as 
their  refuge. 

When  one  considers  that  those  who 
were  murdered  and  deported  have  been 
the  strongest  elements  of  the  country, 
this  population  loss  would  strike  a  fatal 
blow  at  the  chance  of  survival  of  the 
Lithuanian  nation  If  it  were  not  for  the 
courage  and  sacrifice  of  its  patriots. 

Mr.  President.  I  share  the  hopes  of 
millions  of  persons  of  Baltic  origin  that 
the  day  will  come  when  the  brave  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  free  themselves  from 
the  Soviet  tyranny  that  now  oppresses 
them  and  that  they  once  again  enjoy 
the  state  of  national  independence  they 
so  strongly  desire. 


years  to  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  and  to  its  predecessor,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Problems  of  the  Aged 
and  Aging,  both  of  which  I  have  had 
the  honor  of  serving  as  chairman. 

These  Senate  study  units  found  that 
jobseekers  as  young  as  45  were  denied 
employment,  even  though  they  were 
fully  qualified  in  all  respects,  on  the  sole 
basis  of  age. 

As  a  direct  outgrowth  of  these  find- 
ings. I  Introduced  legislation  in  the  86th 
and  87th  Congresses  designed  to  forbid 
age  discrimination  by  Federal  contrac- 
tors and  subcontractors. 

The  goal  of  these  bills  was  identical  to 
that  of  the  Executive  order  issued  last 
week  by  President  Johnson. 

That  President  Johnson  has  accom- 
plished this  goal  by  Executive  action  is  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  all  employers  af- 
fected by  the  order  will  cooperate  fully 
In  achieving  its  worthwhile  purpose. 

It  is  my  further  hope  that  employers, 
labor  organizations,  and  local  and  State 
governments  not  covered  by  the  order 
will  take  note  of  this  Presidential  action 
and  follow  the  example  set  here,  to 
eliminate  one  more  barrier  to  realizing 
the  American  tradition  of  equal  opportu- 
nity for  men  and  women  who  are  willing 
and  able  to  work. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS  EXECUTIVE 
ORDER  AGAINST  AGE  DISCRIMI- 
NATION IN  HIRING 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday.  President  Johnson  issued  an 
Executive  order  prohibiting  Federal  con- 
tractors from  discriminating  on  the 
basis  of  age  in  the  hiring  of  employees. 

As  one  who  has  long  been  concerned 
with  this  problem,  and  who  has  at- 
tempted to  solve  it  at  the  legislative  level, 
I  wish  to  commend  the  President  for 
taking  this  important,  and  long-needed 
step. 

The  President's  order  prohibits  Fed- 
eral contractors  and  subcontractors 
from  setting  maximum  age  limits  for 
most  jobs.  The  few  exceptions  are 
largely  of  a  technical  nature. 

In  effect,  the  Presidents  order  applies 
to  the  growing  number  of  workers — 45 
and  over — who  have  been  the  principal 
victims  of  this  employment  bias,  based 
on  age. 

This  emerging  pattern  of  age  bias  has 
been  a  matter   of  concern  for  several 


GARRISON  DIVERSION  UNIT,  MIS- 
SOURI RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  847,  Sen- 
ate bill  178.  and  temporarily  lay  aside  the 

pending  business.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislativi  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
178).  to  make  certain  provisions  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  the 
Garrison  diversion  unit,  Missouri  River 
Basin  project,  by  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  is  this 
the  authorization  bill  for  the  Garrison 
project? 

Mr.  BURDICK.     The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.    It  would  amend  the  authorization. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    What  is  the  amount  of 
the  authorization? 

Mr.  BURDICK.     In  money? 
Mr.  CURTIS.     Yes. 
Mr.     BURDICK.      The     construction 
money  for  a  period  of  up  to  25  years  is 
$212  million  under  the  present  bill. 
Mr.  CURTIS.     That  Is  the  total  cost? 


Mr  BURDICK.  Yes;  over  the  con- 
struction period. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Roughly,  how  is  that 
divided  between  flood  control  alloca- 
tions, irrigation  allocations,  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Municipal  industrial 
water.  $11  million;  irrigation,  $191  mil- 
lion; fish  and  wildlife,  $30  million;  rec- 
reation $12  million;  and  flood  control 
$2,800,000  These  are  round  numbers, 
of  course 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  irrigation  alloca- 
tion is  $191  million? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  portion  of  it  will 
be  repaid  by  the  landowners? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  landowners  will 
pay  approximately  13  to  14  percent. 
The  balance  will  be  paid  from  power  rev- 
enues. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     With  reference  to  the 
PKJwer  revenues,  has  the  committee  re- 
ceived the  power  report  on  rates  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior? 
Mr.  BURDICK.     I  believe  they  have. 
Mr.      CURTIS.    This      information, 

then 

Mr.  BURDICK.  There  has  not  been 
any  specific  action  either  by  our  com- 
mittee or  the  House  committee  on  the 
power  formula  yet.  but  I  understand  It 
will  be  reached  in  due  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  bill  corre- 
spond to  the  provisions  set  forth  In  the 
power  revenue? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  In  the  power  payout 
which  is  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  an  Increase  In  rates  In  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  and  also  for  a  change  in 
the  interest  rate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  those  changes  re- 
quire legislation? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  believe  the  interest 
rate  may  require  legislation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  interest  rate  would 
be  changed  from  what  to  what ;  does  the 
Senator  know? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  It  would  be  changed 
to  2 ',2  percent  for  the  basic  rate  for  the 
corps  projects  on  river  systems  to  make 
it  compatible  and  consistent  with  the 
river  systems;  such  things  as  the  Co- 
lumbia, and  others. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  the  hearings  on 
the  Garrison  diversion  unit  were  held 
prior  to  receipt  of  the  power  payoff? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Hearings  in  the  House 
are  being  held  this  week.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  perhaps  whatever  impact  the 
power  report  may  have  may  be  reflected 
m  the  House  amendments? 

Mr.  BURDICK.    That  is  what  I  antici- 
pate. 
Mr.  CURTIS.   Mr.  President.  I  have  no 

objection.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  BURDICK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  notice  that  $191 
million  of  the  $248  million  project  is  for 
irrigation;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  would  be  the 
benefits  of  the  irrigation,  if  any.  in  terms 
of  crop  production? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  In  order  to  construct 
the  dams  and  the  reservoirs,  it  has  re- 
quired 568,000  acres  which  have  already 
been  taken  out  of  production  in  North 
Dakota  to  make  room  for  the  reservoir 
system.  The  original  authorization, 
which  we  are  amending  today,  would 
call  for  an  irrigation  project  embracing 
a  million  acres.  In  other  words,  at  the 
time  of  the  1944  Flood  Control  Act,  we 
lost  this  land  to  main  stem  reservoir  sys- 
tem and  in  return  would  receive  a  mil- 
lion acres  back  in  irrigation.  This 
amendment  reduces  that  figure  to  250,- 
000  acres,  or  less  than  half  the  acreage 
that  has  been  taken  out  for  reservoir 
purposes. 

The  actual  change  in  farming  opera- 
tions will  result  in  a  shift  from  surplus 
crops,  such  as  wheat,  to  nonsurplus  crops 
such  as  feed  grains  and  alfalfa,  and 
things  of  that  nature,  and  bringing  in 
a  supplemental  economy  based  on  live- 
stock. But  there  is  no  new  land  being 
brought  into  production.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  all  the  lands  embraced  by  this 
project  are  already  in  production  and 
would  be  shifted  from  present  produc- 
tion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  How  much  of  this 
production  will  be  in  feed  grains?  It  is 
a  price  support  program,  which,  of 
course,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
knows  much  better  than  I. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  was  thinking  of 
crops  like  alfalfa  and  others  of  that  kind 
used  in  beef  production  and  meat  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Has  any  compari- 
son been  made  as  to  the  difference  in  the 
value  of  the  crops  produced? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  in  the  report,  if  the  Senator 
cares  to  have  the  answer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  do. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  On  page  3  of  the  re- 
port it  is  stated : 

About  75  percent  of  the  Irrigated  acreage 
should  be  used  for  forage  crops  and  feed  for 
livestock  production. 

Therefore,  for  at  least  75  percent  of 
It.  there  would  not  be  a  cash  crop. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  land  that  has 
been  taken  out  of  production,  is  out  for 
all  time. 

Mr.  BURDICK.    Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Whether  the  bill  is 
passed  or  not.  that  Is  something  that 
has  been  accomplished.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Yes.  In  1944,  we  took 
out  568,000  acres.  This  Irrigation  proj- 
ect was  approved  as  a  part  of  the  con- 
sideration for  the  reduction  of  the  acre- 
age. This  was  a  part  of  the  1944  pack- 
age This  has  already  been  authorized. 
All  that  this  amendment  would  do  would 
be  to  provide  an  authorization  for  reduc- 
ing the  irrigation  part  to  250.000  acres 
over  a  period  of  25  years. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  the  Senator  say- 
ing, then,  that  if  this  authorization  bill 
is  not  passed,  more  land  will  come  into 
production? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  It  is  argued  that  we 
already  have  an  authorization  for  a  mil- 
lion acres. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Then  we  do  not 
need  further  authorization,  do  we? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Except  that  In  cases 
of  this  kind  Congress  always  likes  to  take 
another  look  at  project  authorizations, 
when  they  are  as  old  as  this  one. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  approve  of  that 
policy.  The  benefit-cost  ratio  is  2.5  to 
1.  If  we  disregard  the  benefits  which 
would  flow  from  an  increase  in  the  agri- 
cultural surplus,  is  there  any  way  of 
calculating  the  ratio  so  that  the  benefit 
ratio  would  be  unity?  The  cost  of  the 
project,  as  I  understand,  is  $248  million. 
Mr.  BURDICK.  It  Is  $212  million,  be- 
cause the  difference  has  already  been 
assigned  as  a  part  of  the  reservoir  cost. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  The  cost 
ratio  Is  2.5  to  1.  The  benefit  would  have 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $700  mil- 
lion. I  wonder  what  the  value  of  the 
crops  produced  would  be,  so  that  I  may 
calculate  whether,  If  we  disregard  what 
I  would  disregard — because  we  already 
have  a  surplus  of  all  crops — this  would 
be  a  unity  ratio  or  less. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  regret  that  I  do  not 
have  that  computation,  but  I  think 
it  would  be  because  under  irrigation  the 
cropping  pattern  is  changed  and  there 
are  other  project  benefits. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  bill  178. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee oh  Interior  and  Insiilar  Affairs, 
with  amendments,  on  page  2.  line  1.  after 
the  word  "acres",  to  Insert  "municipal 
and  industrial  water,  fish  and  wildlife 
conservation  and  development,  recrea- 
tion, flood  control";  In  line  6,  after 
"1962",  to  insert  "(Revised  May  1963)"; 
after  line  8,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  2.  In  connection  with  the  carrying 
out  of  the  plan  for  the  Garrison  diversion 
unit,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
provision  for  the  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  of  the 
area  in  accordance  with  the  authorities  and 
procedures  of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Co- 
ordination Act  (38  Stat.  401.  as  amended; 
16  U.S.C.  661.  et  seq.) :  Provided,  That  no 
land  for  the  conservation  and  development 
of  the  flsh  and  wildlife  resources  of  the  area 
shall  be  acquired  with  funds  authorized  to 
be  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  un- 
less the  acquisition  thereof  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Garrison  Diversion  Conserv- 
ancy District  or  the  Oahe  Conservancy  Sub 
District  In  their  respective  States. 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  construct 
recreational  facilities  essentially  as  described 
In  aforesaid  House  Document  Numbered  325. 
and  to  withdraw  or  acquire  by  such  means 
as  he  considers  In  the  public  Interest,  addi- 
tional lands  required  therefor  If  the  State 
of  North  Dakota,  or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  a  public  entity  agrees  to  operate 
and  maintain  such  recreational  facilities  for 
a  period  of  at  least  twenty  years.  After 
twenty  years  of  State  or  local  operation  and 
maintenance,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
convey  to  the  State,  or  to  a  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  to  a  public  entity,  with- 
out monetary  consideration,  the  recreation 
facilities.  Including  land  therefor,  to  be  used, 
operated,  and  maintained  by  the  State,  or 
political  subdivision,  or  public  entity  ex- 
clusively for  public  park,  recreation,  and  con- 


servation purposes.  Except  for  works  and 
areas  which  will  be  administered  by  an 
agency  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
provision  of  specific  facilities  for  these  pur- 
poses shall  not  be  undertaken  by  the  Sec- 
retary until  suitable  agreements  have  been 
made  with  State  or  local  agencies  respecting, 
among  other  things,  administration  and  the 
bearing  or  sharing  of  appropriate  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  costs.  Appropriate 
shares  of  the  Federal  costs  of  constructing, 
operating,  and  maintaining  the  Garrison  di- 
version unit  shall  be  allocated  to  the  pur- 
poses specified  In  this  section  and  shall  be 
nonreimbursable  and  nonreturnable  as  are 
certain  other  purposes  of  the  project  under 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act  of  June 
17,  1902.  32  Stat.  388,  and  Acts  amendatory 
thereof  and  supplementary  thereto) . 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  as  a 
part  of  the  Garrison  diversion  unit,  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  public  recrea- 
tion facilities.  Including  access  roads,  to 
acquire  or  withdraw  from  entry  or  other  dis- 
position under  the  public  land  laws  such 
adjacent  lands  or  Interests  therein  as  are 
necessary  for  present  and  future  public  rec- 
reation use,  and  to  provide  for  public  xue 
and  enjo3nnent  of  the  same  and  of  the  water 
areas  of  the  unit;  these  undertakings  shall 
be  coordinated  with  the  other  unit  purposes. 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  State,  or  local  public  agen- 
cies, or  other  public  entitles  for  the  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  or  additional  develop- 
ment of  project  lands  or  facilities  or  to  dis- 
pose of  project  lands  or  facilities  to  State 
or  local  agencies  or  other  public  entitles  by 
lease,  transfer,  exchange,  or  conveyance, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  will  best 
promote  their  development  and  operation  In 
the  public  Interest  for  recreation  purposes. 
The  costs  of  the  undertaking  described  In 
this  paragraph.  Including  the  costs  of  In- 
vestigation, planning,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance, and  an  appropriate  share  of  the 
Joint  cost  of  the  Garrison  diversion  unit 
shall  be  nonreimbursable. 

On  page  4,  after  line  20,  to  strike  out: 
Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  the  existence  of 
any  reservation  of  right-of-way  for  canals 
under  the  Act  of  August  30.  1890  (26  Stat. 
371.  391;  43  U.S.C.  945).  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  pay  Just  compensation  to  the 
owners  of  private  lands  west  of  the  one 
hundredth  meridian,  for  all  lands  or  Interest 
In  lands  required  fCM-  right-of-way  purposes 
for  the  Garrison  diversion  unit. 

On  page  5,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "4" 
to  "3";  at  the  beginning  of  line  11,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "5"  to 
"4";  In  line  14,  after  the  word  "the", 
where  it  appears  the  first  time,  to  strike 
out  "project"  and  Insert  "unit",  and  at 
the  beginning  of  line  20,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "6"  to  "5";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
general  plan  for  the  Missouri -Sourls  unit  of 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  project,  heretofore 
authorized  In  section  9  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  December  22.  1944  (58  Stat.  887), 
as  modified  by  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  contained  In  House  Document 
^ivunbered  325.  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  sec- 
ond session.  Is  confirmed  and  approved  un- 
der the  designation  "Garrison  diversion 
unit."  and  the  construction  of  a  development 
providing  for  the  Irrigation  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  acres  municipal  and  In- 
dustrial water,  flsh  and  wildlife  conserva- 
tion and  development,  recreation,  flood  con- 
trol   and    other    project    purposes    shall   be 
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prosecuted  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior substantially  In  accordance  with  the 
plans  set  out  In  the  Bureau  of  ReclamaUon 
report  dated  November  1982  (revised  May 
1963)  supplemental  report  to  said  House 
Document  325. 

3mc.  2.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  as  a 
part  of  the  Garrison  diversion  unit,  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  public  recrea- 
Uon  facilities.  Including  access  roads,  to  ac- 
quire or  withdraw  from  entry  or  other  dU- 
poeltlon    under   the    public   land    laws  such 
adjacent   lands  or  Interests  therein   as  are 
necessary  for  present  and  future  public  rec- 
reation vise,   and   to  provide  for  public   use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  same  and  of  the  wa- 
ter   areas   of    the    unit;    these    undertakings 
shall    be    coordinated    with    the   other    unit 
purposes.      The   Secretary    Is   authorized    to 
enter   Into  agreements  with  State,   or   local 
public  agencies,  or  other  public  entitles  for 
the  operation,  maintenance,  or  additional  de- 
velopment  of   project   lands  or    facilities  or 
to  dispose  of   project   lands  or   facilities   to 
State  or  local  agencies  or  other  public  entl- 
Ues  by  lease,  transfer,  exchange,  or  convey- 
ance,   upon    such    terms   and   conditions   as 
will    best    promote    their    development    and 
operation  In  the  public  Interest  for  recrea- 
tion purposes.     The  costs  of  the  undertak- 
ing  described   in   this  paragraph.   Including 
the  costs  of  investigation,  planning,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance,  and  an  appropriate 
share  of  the  Joint  cost  of  the  Garrison  diver- 
sion unit  shall  be  nonreimbursable. 

8mc.  3.  The  Garrison  diversion  unit  shall 
be  Integrated  physically  and  financially 
with  the  other  Federal  works  constructed 
or  authorized  to  be  constructed  under  the 
comprehensive  plan  approved  by  section  9 
of  the  Act  of  December  22.  1944.  as  amended 
and  supplemented.  The  Secretary  shall  give 
consideration  to  returning  to  the  Missouri 
River  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable  such 
of  the  return  flows  as  are  not  required  for 
beneficial  purposes. 

S«c.  4.  The  Interest  rate  used  for  comput- 
ing Interest  dvirlng  construction  and  Interest 
on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  capital  costs 
allocated  to  Interest-bearing  features  of  the 
unit   shall    be  determined   by   the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  as  of  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  In  which  construction  Is  Initiated, 
on  the  basis  of  the  computed  average  Inter- 
est rate   payable   by   the  Treasxiry   upon   Its 
outstanding    markeUble   public   obligations, 
which  are  neither  due  nor  callable  for  re- 
demption for  fifteen  years  from  date  of  Issue. 
Sec.  5.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  no  water  from 
the  project  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be 
delivered  to  any  water  user  for  the  produc- 
tion on  newly  Irrigated   lands  of  any  basic 
agricultural    commodity,   as   defined    In    the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  or  any  amendment 
thereof.   If    the   total   supply   of   such    com- 
modity for  the  marketing  year  In  which  the 
bulk   of   the  crop  would   normally   be  mar- 
keted  is  in  excess  of   the  normal  supply  as 
defined   In  section  301(b)  (10)    of   the  Agri- 
cultural     Adjustment      Act      of      1938.      as 
amended,    unless   the   Secretary   of   Agricul- 
ture calls  for  an  Increase   In   production  of 
such  commodity  In  the  Interest  of  national 
security. 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  did  not  have  notice  that 
the  pending  bill  would  be  considered  at 
this  time.  At  the  present  time  we  are 
considering  Important  wheat  legislation 
In  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  in  fact  an  amendment  of  mine 
Is  now  pending.  I  am  very  pleased, 
though  that  this  bill  Is  being  brought 
up  at  this  time  and  I  feel  sure  it  can  be 
disposed  of  in  a  very  short  while. 

The  legislation  the  Senate  is  now  con- 
sidering is  very  Important  to  North  Da- 


kota and  to  the  Nation.    I  should  like  to 
make  a  brief  statement  with  reference 

to  this  bill. 

What  we  have  before  us  in  S.  178  is  re- 
authorizing legislation  with  respect  to 
the  Garrison  diversion  project  in  North 
Dakota,  which  has  already  been  author- 
ized under  the  Pick  Sloan  plan  of  1944. 
Because  of  a  change  in  the  point  of 
diversion,  a  shift  in  the  area  within 
North  Dakota  to  be  irrigated,  and  be- 
cause of  the  years  that  have  elapsed.  It 
was  considered  best  to  reauthorize  the 
project  now. 

This  bill  will  mean  a  great  deal  in  our 
efforts  to  stabilize  the  economy  of  North 
Dakota.  The  population  of  North  Da- 
kota Is  approximately  the  same  as  it  was 
30  years  ago.  Many  of  our  people  had  to 
leave  because  of  lack  of  opportunity,  the 
increasing  size  of  farms,  and  a  pro- 
longed period  of  drought. 

The  project  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward stabilizing  not  only  our  agriculture 
but  the  whole  economy  of  North  Dakota. 
It  would  produce,  for  example,  alfalfa 
and    other    feed    crops,    and    encourage 
smaller  farm  operations,  as  well  as  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  all  our  people.     It 
would  also  furnish  water  to  the  cities 
in  the  eastern   part  of  North  Dakota 
such  as  our   two   largest  cities.  Grand 
Porks  and  Fargo,  which  in  drought  years 
have  faced  serious  water  problems.     In 
the  drought  years,  they  had  a  very  diffi- 
cult time  m  providing  water  to  their  then 
much  smaller  populations.    The  project 
under  consideration  would  provide  the 
needed    additional    water    which    these 
cities   need,   and  which  other  cities   In 
North  Dakota  also  need. 

It  Is  sometimes  argued  that  this  is  not 
the  time  to  engage  In  further  reclama- 
tion projects,  because  we  already  have 
big  surpluses.     Mr.  President.  If  we  had 
waited  to  start  new  reclamation  projects 
until  there  were  no  surplus  In  crops  we 
would   never   have   had    any   Irrigation 
projects     Initiated     anywhere     In     the 
United  States.    There  never  was  a  time 
when  there  was  not  a  surplus  of  food  In 
the  United  States.    I  hope  there  always 
wUl  be     However,  the  only  way  we  can 
assure  an  adequate  food  supply  for  the 
future  Is  through  projects  such  as  this. 
In  any  event,  the  bill  Itself  provides  that 
no  crop  In  surplus  can  be  produced  under 
Irrigation  for  10  years  from  the  date  of 
Its  enactment. 

Irrigation  projects  are  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  great  empire  that  we  have 
built  in  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  proposed  project  will  do  as 
much  for  the  State  of  North  Dakota.  I 
believe,  and  for  the  whole  Nation. 

Finally.  I  should  like  to  make  one  more 
point.  North  Dakota  Is  the  No  1  duck 
propagation  State.  This  project,  with  its 
wildlife  features,  will  do  a  great  deal  to- 
ward helping  in  duck  propagation,  as 
well  as  in  the  propagation  of  other  wild- 
life and  fish.  It  is  of  great  interest  to 
outdoorsmen  and  to  sportsmen  all  over 
the  United  States. 

Under  the  Pick-Sloan  plan.  North  Da- 
kota now  has  the  Garrison  Dam  which  is 
a  multipurpose  dam. 

The  multipurpose  features  include 
benefits  from  flood  control,  power  gen- 
eration, reclamation,  and  even  some  nav- 


igation. North  Dakota  lost  approxi- 
mately 500.000  acres  of  its  best 
agricultural  land  In  the  areas  flooded  by 
both  the  Garrison  Dam  In  North  Da- 
kota and  by  the  Oahe  Dam  In  South 
Dakota,  which  backs  water  up  Into 
North  Dakota. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons,  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  favor- 
ably consider  the  bill  and  will  pass  it 
promptly.  This  Is  an  Irrigation  project 
we  In  North  Dakota  have  been  striving 
for  for  nearly  a  half  a  century.  It  Is  an 
excellent  project  with  a  highly  favorable 
beneflt-to-cost  ratio.  It  would  be  of 
great  benefit  not  only  to  North  Dakota 
but  to  the  entire  Nation. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted In  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  a  statement  I  made  before  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insulsu-  Af- 
fairs on  June  6  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Statbmeht  bt  Sknatoe  Young  of 
NoaTH  Dakota 
Senate  bill  178.  sponsored  by  Senator  Bui- 
dick  and  myself  of  North  Dakota,  and  Sen- 
ators MuNDT  and  McGovkkn  of  South  Da- 
kota. Is  the  most  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation affecting  my  State  to  be  considered 
by  Congress  for  a  long,  long  time.  North 
Dakota  has,  for  almost  76  years,  diligently 
sought  a  means  to  divert  water  from  the 
Missouri  River  to  central  and  eastern  North 
Dakota.  Although  many  proposals  were  ad- 
vanced In  the  first  half  century  of  this  effort. 
It  was  the  authorization  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  project  by  Congress  In  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944  that  gave  the  needed 
Impetus  to  the  proposal. 

The  Interest  and  support  of  North  Da- 
koU  for  a  Missouri  River  Diversion  project 
was  greatly  Intensified  during  the  drought 
period  of  the  1930s  when  the  ImporUnce  of 
water  was  so  dramatically  emphasized.  The 
Red  River  of  the  north,  at  that  time  supply- 
ing water  for  two  of  North  Dakotas  largest 
cities  as  well  as  two  Important  cities  on  the 
Minnesota  side,  had  practically  dried  up. 
During  much  of  the  1930'8.  and  many  times 
since,  we  have  had  severe  drought  periods 
that  had  a  tremendous  adverse  effect  on  all 
of  our  agriculture.  You  can  better  realize 
the  importance  of  water  and  irrigation  to 
North  Dako.  a  when  you  consider  that  we 
have  often  had  years  of  marginal  rainfall 
and  this,  when  agriculture  represents  more 
than  80  percent  of  all  the  Income.  Irriga- 
tion Is  badly  needed  In  North  Dakota  to 
stabilize  our  farm  and  other  Income. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Investigations 
of  the  diversion  project  have  resulted  In  cer- 
tain    recommended     modifications     to     the 
original  authorization  of  diversion  from  the 
Missouri  River  In  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1944      I   wish   to  emphasize.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  project  has  been  authorized  and  all 
we  are  seeking  Is  the  modifications  proposed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation      The  Bureau 
of  ReclamaUon  recommends  modifications  to 
the  plan  originally  proposed   Insofar  as  the 
point  of  diversion  and  the  location  of  lands 
to  be  served  are  concerned      These  Investiga- 
tions have  also  determined  that  the  project 
Is    englneerlngly    sound     and    economically 
feasible      Today    we    are     asking    for    your 
approval    of    the   changes    to   the   originally 
authorized   Missouri  River  diversion   project 
in  North  Dakota,  now  designated  the  Garri- 
son diversion  unit,  so  that  we  can  proceed 
with  Its  development.     By  approving  the  new 
modified  plan  you  will  contribute  Immeasiir- 
ably  to  the  economic  health  of  North  Dakota, 
as  well  as  to  the  upper  Great  Plains  region 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
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.    =.         T»o..n    nrni^rt    as   It  beneflclarlcs    to    the    extent    contemplated  plan   or  devblopmkht 
The   Missouri    River    Basin    projec_  through  the  Garrison  Diversion  Conservancy  The   plan  of  development  for  the  initial 
evolved  and   was  n"^'\°/;^^°y  ,7°/^^^  District  Is  a  unique  feature  of  this  district,  stage  provides  for  Irrigation  of  250.000  acres. 
1944,  fe*^oK"'"'*,,,V^hutrons  each  of  the  States  The  farmers  who  own  irrigable  land  have  a  municipal  and  industrial  water  supply  for 
„wenasthecontrlbutonseacnoitneo«^^  voluntarily   organized   8   irrigation   districts  15  towns  and  cities.  24  areas  for  fish   and 
would,  or  could,  ma^elo  ^^^  P'l"^^"  ^^^^   ^j  ^  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit  area.    These  wildlife  conservation,  and  recreation  devel- 
economy   of   the    Nat  on.  ^"^^^^^f'^^^^,  j^.  districts   and   the   Garrison   Diversion    Con-  opment    at   7    major   water    impoundment* 
water  for  irrigation  and  ^""'^'P^l  ''"s'*^\J,  servancy  District  have  substantially  agreed  Flood    control    and    Incidental    drainage    of 
dustrlal  purposes  In  "j*"  "PP"  °^'';"  !"J^  u>  contracts   that   will   be   negotiated    with  nonlrrlgable  lands  are  other  benefits. 
was  an  Integral  P^"!  °\, J";  P'*"  """     ^.^^  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  the  construe-  six  areas  make  up  the  250.000  acres.    They 
wnted  their  P^ f^^'^^   '"^""^„J^f %^  ^In^  tlon    and   operation   of  the   project.  constitute  a  feasible  development,  but  other 
control  and  "^V^.t     i^J^tr  h««in  stat^      To  Although  the  legislation  before  this  com-  areas  could  also  be  used  In  the  event  any 
cipal  interest  of  ^*»t.i^T,v«u  was  also  rec-  mlttee  will  authorize  only  one-fourth  of  the  ghould  drop  out  of  the  initial  development, 
accomplish  these  °°Jff  "^"  "  ?;""  ^_  originally  proposed  project.  I  very  strongly  The  system  includes  1.932  miles  of  canals  and 
ognlzed  that  large  "P^^T""  "",^1^  ^^ontJ^a  urge  its   enaclment.      We   ask  only   for   our  laterals.  4  regulating  reservoirs.  156  pumping 
and  reservoirs  would  *^  "^"/~,^„''°"!;°.  fair   share   of   the   benefits   from    the   over-  pUnts.  and   about  2.265  miles  of  drains  to 
and  store  ^'^^'^''^^....J^^^'^^f^^.J^^tlei.^.  all    Missouri    River   Basin    project,   and    the  control  ground  and  surface  water.     Pump- 
native  but  to  flood  minions  of  ac^es  01  vaiu  ^       ^^^„j       j^^  ^^^  g^ate  to  m.ike  Its  full  ^g  power  will  be  supplied  by  either  existing 
able  river  bottom   land   In  '^^^;^PPf'_°"J^  contribution  to  the  growth  and  strength  of  or  proposed  federally  constructed  facilities,  or 
States  for  these  reservoirs   ^I"  North  Dakota  by  wh^lng  over  electric  cooperative  or  utll- 
over    550.000    acres    were    acquired    for    the  °^  ^^^^g^jy  ^ope  that  thU  committee  will  it y  lines. 

Garrison  and  Oahe  ^"""y,"'"  .  ^^  ,j,^  ^^^  take  favorable  action  on  S.  178.  The  facilities  to  serve  the  modified  plan 

It  was  our  understanding  from  the  start  ,>_      ,,      ,     t  will  be  constructed  during  a  period  of  about 

that  this  great  loss  In  acreage  would  be  par-  j^r.    HUMPHREY.      Mr.   President.   I  ?J"„J|r^°to  full  initial  size    with  first  de- 

tially  offset  by  irrigation  that  ^as  possible  ^^  unanimous  consent  that  certain  ex-  jj^^'     ^^^^^  j^^  irrigation  during  the  fifth 

through  development  of  the  Garruon  aiver-  ^^          ^^.^^  ^^^  report  on  the  bUl  may  y^ar  of  construction.     Construction  of  de- 

,lon  unit     When  the  Senaus  APPropr^atl^ns  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  y^^^   ^^^^^    ^    expected    to   continue   for 

SeTonrucUo'n  ~ "Gaml^S  S "l  Sld^  There  being  on  objection,  the  excerpte  another  20  years, 

committee   and  this  appears  In  the  hearings  from  the  report  (No.  870)   were  ordered  peojict  lands 

of  the  committee,  that  If  North  Dakota  did  j^  ^g  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows:  About  30  percent  of  the  gross  area  surveyed 

not  one  day  atUln  a  sizable  Irrigation  proj-  puwosk  and  classified  U  Irrigable.     Almost  without 

ect  Garrison  Dam  and  Reservoir  itself  would  *      ,   o     ,,q   „o„irt    nmvide   for  exception  the  topsoll  of  the  irrigable  land 

S  a  net  loss    to   North    DakoU      We    were  Enactment   of   S-    178   would   ^ovide   for  a  dark-colored,  open,  permeable  material 

wiUlne  to  make  this  sacrifice,  but  always  with  necessary  modifications  in  the  WUssourl  River  ^^  ^^     ^^^  material  and  free  from 

Se  und^rs^dlng  that  the  Pi=k-Sloan  prom-  Basin   project   ^"thortoUJons   <«   ^^^^"^  harmful  Accumulations  of  salt  or  alkali.    All 

.«.  of   IrrlMtlon    was  equally   Important   as  date  the  special  conditions  of  the  Gairteon  ^^    j  ^  ^^  ^j     ^^  quality,  capable  of 

S?e  othe     inefit.  "    b^e  accrued   from   the  diversion  unlt^    The  P^^^'P^V^ale  ?rom  Se  Producing  a  variety  If  Irrigated  crops  over  a 

Miss^urf  RlVer  Basin  program  such  as  flood  be  to  reduce  t*>«  '7^^,'fl^^^^*' J,^°  M  cSS  long  period  of  time.     Nearly  60  percent  of 

J^^ol   hydroelectric  power,  and  navigation,  original  fJ^P^  J^^J^^^^^^^^^^"^  the  Irrtgable  land  included  in  the  250,000- 

Bv  far  the  greater  part  of  the  major  bene-  acres,    with    the   corresponding   decrease   In  ^^^  development  has  been  fully  investigated 

fits  accruing  from  the  Garrison  Dam  to  date,  costs.  ^^  delineated  by  a  detailed  land  claaslflca- 

which  include  flood  control,  navigation,  and  tlon  survey. 

Dower   benefits    accrue   to  areas   outside   of  This  project  wUl  be  of  Increasing  impor-  ^^tct  supply 

North    DakoU.      Irrigation    development    In  tance   to  the  future  growth.  ^°?^^J-''^^  water  supply  for  the  unit  wiU  be  diverted 

the   upper   basin.    North    Dakotas   principal  well-being,  not  only  of  the  ^^f^^^^^"'  from  Garrison  Reservoir,  constructed  by  the 

interest,  has  not  kept  pace  with  other  proJ-  fected.    but   of    the   e°"/«   f^^    °L,i;°^V'  corps  of   Engineers  on   the   Missouri  River, 

ect   functions.     Approval   of   8.    178.   which  Dakota.    J^^^^^^J  f  ^  fS^^cres"  Estimated    annual    diversion    from   Garrison 

will  authorize  an  inlUal   250.000-acre  phase  verse  y  affected  w^enlt  lost  ^B.OTO  ^res  ^^^  ^j^^  250,000  acres  is  about  806,- 

of  the  potential  million  acre  Garrison  diver-  mostly    '^''^'^^^•f^^J'^f^l.^'^^l  OOO  acre-feet, 

slon  unit,  will  pave  the  way  to  correct  this  RiverBasln  "servo^  T^nirf,^!  oaSison  Cost 

«ituatlon  250.000   acres  proposed   under  the  Garrison  ^  „ .  -qq 

•?;«  multiple-purpose   Garrison   diversion  unit  will  go  -^on^-y'^^^''"^^  "^«  '°"      ^^^J^'^*  «^- " -_^^*^ 

una  Will  serv^e  a  Sumber  Of  important  needs,  "'^^'^f,^^,^"  ^^^^T^^er  Great  Plains     Irrigation               - -     191.132,000 

in  addition  to  providing  water  for  irrigation  North  ,I^''°^;  "^!*^*  °Se    Stw^n    thJ     Irrigation 

and  municipal  and  Industrial  uses,  new  rec-  States     ^„  "'J.  "»«    ^'^'^"Ij  ^^^tlon  Repaid    by    Irrigator    and 

reauon  opportunities  will   be  available,  and  humid   and   "^^^Z^^*  ^^^^   °Jj  ^^nf atl  for  conservancy   district....'    26,646.000 

rp^eS^.;rrrr..-=n.r;itn  rrT>SS'Sr  ""^,''«»'  -' '."-"!"."-'!:  ...^.000 

total   .nve.tment  r«iulr«l  for  th.  OarrlKm      ;t?a"l',?/^"i<2e.Tbe  proposed  imgatlo..  bursabUl 30.845.000 

aivers.on  unit  1.  relmbur..We  .nd  will  be      '"^ "•,'^"' j^,   „,,   ^IrSTana    would      Becre.tlon  (uonr.lmbur.able).       H.IM.OOO 
S"  r-S^rrn"  d^v^rn  "iT^Z'^l     "e'i.™--e"o'  a  full  crop  ,.ar  In  .od  ,.ar      Plood    control - '■«"«" 

rsrrr.or,i^i»"t.rr?t'i^:."jjrS;  ''^^^"''-^'-^TBITSB  --r"-  -" "'  °"""°  -.-.o«. 
beir„vro.?irs,Sir."t."'J?,;!  Er^":;".r'?;jp"'a^'.^r.i?'?.r»^  .xw-c-»;:pu,npin,-po,er-_j^o^ 

tuallv  every  statewide  organization  m  North      ^'^*/^"'*„       »  „«^  »>,»  irTio^«t.«i  acreaee  Total  248.234.000 

DakoU,    including    farm     civic,    and    con-  ^'^"V^S  ^t^  ?  r   fnSa^^Jo^anTf^  „.»    , 

srri";.-rnf-.'„r",c°urn"ve  -e-"  rnr^iuTSs,  r«'?or  z^t^i^^^  ^^  ^:^!Z  oM»44»-'- 

dorsed  and  support  the  project.  producte.  ,  ^  ,f  „h^«t  and     comprehensive  development  ol  tne  Nus- 

The  North  okkota  Legislature  created  the  Because  of  ^^y^^^l'^^^.^lV'l^^t      souri  River  Basin.    In  the  Interests  of  the 

ss;r„"owrre".-^cor„rstb?'sr  M»i"BS»£3£^  ^^^^'is^^^'mt^^^riZ 
Srr.n-:'ie'„r.  r-f^^r'-at-w-rs  ^^^p-r 'rESSr  °t%r<sl?mpen^uon  ,o.  ^^^. 

spread  over  all  property  In  the  counties  In     provides  for  only  20  percent  of  ultimate  de  i'   ^^  DaiiOtBi  was  tO  benefit  from 

the   district.      The    ability    to    tax    Indirect     velopment  by  1980. 
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an  Irrigation  development  which  it  has 
not  yet  received.  Flood  control,  pollu- 
tion abatement,  navigation,  municipal 
and  industrial  water  supplies,  and  power 
benefits  have  accrued  principally  to  areas 
outside  North  Dakota. 

North  Dakota  to  date  has  sustained  a 
net  loss  because  of  the  Missouri  River  Ba- 
sin project  in  the  permanent  loss  of  the 
land  and  the  wealth  produced  on  it. 

The  negative  impact  of  the  loss  to 
North  Dakota  in  land  resources  has  been 
emphatically  set  forth  in  a  study  con- 
ducted by  the  North  Dakota  State  Uni- 
versity titled  "Negative  Impacts  of  the 
Garrison  and  Oahe  Reservoirs  on  the 
North  Dakota  Economy."  Pacts  pointed 
out  in  this  study  indicate  the  following: 
First,  based  on  the  potential  land  use  of 
the  areas  acquired,  the  direct  loss  to  the 
North  Dakota  economy  totals  $15.7  mil- 
lion annually  because  of  these  main  stem 
reservoirs;  second,  the  indirect  loss  re- 
lated to  the  severance  of  the  bottom  lands 
from  the  uplands  amounts  to  $2.7  million 
each  year;  third,  the  net  annual  loss  to 
wildlife  habitat  is  estimated  at  $216,000: 
fourth,  the  value  of  timber  resources  lost 
through  reservoir  inundation  Is  estimated 
at  $38,649,000;  fifth,  approximately 
217.000  acres  of  irrigable  land  are  inun- 
dated by  the  reservoirs  or  subjected  to 
erosion;  therefore,  the  increased  contri- 
bution that  irrigation  development  of 
these  acres  could  have  made  to  the  econ- 
omy of  North  Dakota  has  been  forever 
destroyed;  and  sixth,  an  estimated  5.850 
million  tons  of  lignite  coal  was  left  in  the 
land  inundated  by  these  reservoirs. 

Engineering  investigations  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  since  1944  have  de- 
termined the  necessity  of  shifting  the  lo- 
cation of  the  lands  to  be  irrigated  from 
the  northwestern  part  of  North  Dakota 
eastward.  The  Bureau  recommended  a 
start  on  an  initial  250.000-acre  phase  of 
the  originally  contemplated  1 -million- 
acre  project.  Included  in  the  project 
are  provisions  for  municipal  and  indus- 
trial water  supply,  recreation,  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement,  flood  control,  and 
lake  restoration. 

Because  of  the  engineering  investiga- 
tions, a  modified  authorization  was  re- 
quired. The  modification  is  accom- 
plished by  S.  178.  which  I  introduced, 
with  my  colleagues.  Milton  Young, 
George  McGovern,  and  Karl  Mxtndt.  as 
cosponsors. 

In  short,  the  plan  for  the  Garrison  di- 
version unit  is  a  modem  and  modified 
version  of  the  original  proposal  for  irri- 
gation development  in  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  limited  and  erratic 
rainfall  severely  restricts  the  opportunity 
of  North  Dakota  farmers  to  diversify 
their  operations.  The  250.000  irrigated 
acres  will  be  integrated  with  up  to  1 
million  acres  of  adjacent  dry  land,  bring- 
ing stability  and  balance  to  agriculture 
in  the  area  and  eliminating  the  constant 
threat  of  drought. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  Garri- 
son diversion  unit  will  reduce  the  acre- 
age devoted  to  wheat  and  other  small 
grains  which,  as  we  know,  are  in  chronic 
surplus.  An  estimate  by  the  North  Da- 
kota State  University  indicates  that 
85.000  acres  currently  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  and  other  small  grains 


will  be  diverted  to  crops  required  for 
livestock. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  Nation  s  requirements  for  meat 
are  increasing  and  are  expected  to  in- 
crease further  with  population  growth. 

Even  the  250.000-acre  phase  of  the  Ir- 
rigation development  will  require  25 
years  to  complete;  by  that  time,  the 
population  is  expected  to  be  120  million 
greater  than  it  presently  is. 

In  the  Garrison  diversion  unit,  we  are 
not  reclaiming  desert  land;  all  of  the 
land  that  is  to  be  irrigated  is  now  in 
agricultural  production. 

The  net  effect  of  the  project  will  be  to 
reduce  the  production  of  surplus  crops. 
In  fact,  written  into  S.  178  is  a  prohibi- 
tion against  the  raising  of  surplus  crops 
for  a  period  of  10  years  from  the  date  of 
authorization. 

Extensive  studies  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  over  a  20-year  period  indi- 
cate that  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit  Is 
sound  and  feasible  and  will  produce  $2.51 
in  benefits  for  each  $1  invested.  Annual 
benefits  total  $22,166,000. 

Some  impacts  on  the  trade  and  busi- 
ness economy  and  indirect  benefits  that 
will  result  from  the  project  are: 
Population   Increase   In    project 

area - 17.500 

New    retail    business    establish- 
ments.  850 

New  service  establishments 190 

New  wholesale  establishments..  185 
New    manufacturing    establish- 
ments   81 

New  Job  opportunities 4.500 

Increase    In    nonfarm    personal 

income - .  tae.  355.  000 

Increase  In  Federal  Income  tax 

(annually) ---     $3,200,000 

Increase    In    State    Income    tax 

(annually) --         •550.  000 

Conservative  effects  from  other  func- 
tions that  the  initial  phase  of  the  project 
will  serve  are  an  increase  in  migratory 
waterfowl  production  habitat  by  20  per- 
cent; increase  in  fishing  use  by  over  700 
percent;  and  increase  in  recreation  use 
by  over  1.100.000  visitor  days  each  year. 

In  undertaking  the  Garrison  diversion 
project,  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  making  an  investment  that  would  pay 
for  itself  many  times  over.  Studies  indi- 
cate that  over  a  50-year  period  the  in- 
creased income  from  individual  farmers 
in  the  project  area  would  yield  Federal 
income  tax  revenues  $160  million  higher 
than  at  present.  Combined  with  $25.5 
million  that  would  be  returned  to  the 
Government  from  the  irrigators  and  con- 
servancy district.  98  percent  of  the  cost 
allocated  to  irrigation  would  be  covered. 
In  addition,  more  than  $160  million  will 
be  available  from  surplus  power  revenues. 
These  returns  in  the  Federal  Treasury 
far  exceed  the  investment  In  the  project. 

The  unit  undoubtedly  is  one  of  the 
best  planned  Irrigation  projects  that  ever 
has  been  presented  to  Congress.  Refined 
cost  estimates  indicate  the  construction 
cost  of  the  initial  phase  is  $212,383,000. 
The  project  also  has  been  assigned  costs 
from  investments  already  made  for 
mainstem  dams  and  power  facilities  to- 
taling $36,630,000. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  costs  of  the  project  will  be  repaid  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  by  water  users  and 
from   power   revenues.    The   remaining 


20  percent,  associated  with  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement,  recreation  and  flood 
control,  is  considered  to  benefit  the  pub- 
lic at  large  and.  according  to  national 
policy,  does  not  have  to  be  repaid. 

The  two  best  waterfowl  production 
areas  in  the  Nation  are  contained  in  the 
Garrison  Diversion  Unit  area.  The  nec- 
essity of  protecting  these  nationally  sig- 
nificant areas  and  of  improving  these  re- 
sources and  the  opportunities  for  the 
public  to  utilize  and  enjoy  them  are  rec- 
ognized throughout  the  project  plan. 

Thirty-six  major  and  thirty  minor 
areas  constitute  the  fish  and  wildlife  fea- 
tures of  the  plan.  These  areas  will  con- 
tain more  than  56.000  acres  of  water  and 
marsh  that  will  have  a  constant  and  con- 
trollable water  supply  available,  substan- 
tially enhancing  the  migratory  water- 
fowl  and  other  wildlife  resources  of  the 
area. 

The  p>eople  of  North  Dakota  who  stand 
to  benefit  from  the  Garrison  Diversion 
Unit  have  expressed  their  willingness  to 
assume  their  responsibilities.  Nine  years 
ago.  they  organized  the  25-county  Gar- 
rison Conservancy  District,  representing 
all  the  areas  that  will  benefit  from  the 
project.  The  district  was  granted  the 
authority  to  levy  a  general  tax  over  all 
property  within  its  boundaries  to  finance 
the  repayment  obligations  for  the  proj- 
ect. 

In  addition.  9  irrigation  districts.  In- 
cluding about  420.000  acres  of  irrigable 
land,  have  been  formed  by  potential  ir- 
rigators. These  districts  stand  ready  to 
contract  with  the  Federal  Government 
for  their  share  of  the  project  costs. 

The  Garrison  Diversion  Unit  not  only 
will  compensate  my  State  for  the  land 
it  has  sacrificed  for  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  Project,  but  its  development  is  the 
key  to  new  life  to  the  area  and  new 
wealth  to  the  region  an<*  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  their  approval  to  S.  178. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
North  DakoU  that  this  matter  came  up 
rather  quickly,  and  that  it  is  my  fault 
that  he  was  not  notified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 

objection,  the  question  is  on  agreeing. 

en  bloc,  to  the  committee  amendments. 

The     committee     amendments    were 

agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSU- 
LAR AFFAIRS 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Mr.   President.  I 

move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
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sideration  of  Calendar  No.  842.  Senate 
Resolution  275.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
solution will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  275)  providing  additional  funds 
for  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  che  resolu- 

^TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
expend  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  during  the  Eighty-eighth  Congress, 
110.000  In  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for 
the  same  purpose,  specified  In  section  134(a) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  ap- 
proved August  2.  1946. 


Agency  for  International  Development 

William  S.  Gaud,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator,  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  vice  Frank  M.  Coffin. 

William  B.  Macomber.  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to 
be  Assistant  Administrator  for  the  Nesu- 
East  and  south  Asia,  Agency  for  International 
Development,  vice  William  S.  Gaud. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  lieu- 
tenant commanders  In  the  tJ.S.  Coast  Guard: 
Marshall  K  Phillips       Robert  E.  Gardner 
Kenneth  M.  Lumsden    Clayton  W.  Collins,  Jr. 
Gordon  R.  Campbell      Ralph  G.  Isacson 
Richard  D.  Mellette       Ronald  McClellan 
Martin  F.  Groff 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  lieu- 
tenants In  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard: 


MR.  AND  MRS.  HARLEY  BREWER 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.     Mr.    President,    I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  770,  H.R. 

2772. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
2772)  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Har- 
ley  Brewer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  H.R.  2772  is  now 
the  pending  business  before  the  Senate. 
Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


Harry  D.  Smith 
Paul  J.  Bouchard 
Daniel  C.  Mania 
Richard  H.  Hicks 
Robert  E.  Potts 
Robert  E.  DlUer 


Harold  E.  Stanley 
Billy  R.  Mull 
Leroy  W.  Peterson 
Carl  W.  Snyder,  Jr. 
Philip  M.  Lebet 
Edward  A.  Walsh 


IN     THE     NAVT 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral: 

LINE 


Luther  C.  Heinz 
Ralph  L.  Shlfley 
Paul  Masterton 
George  P.  Koch 
George  F.  Plttard 


Arnold  F.  Schade 
Charles  E.  Loughlln 
James  O.  Cobb 
Thomas  A.  Chris- 
topher 


William  M.  Mc(?3rmlck  Robert  A.  Macpherson 

Robert  L.  Townsend  Carlton  B.  Jones 

Herman  J.  Kossler  Paul  D.  Bule 

Noel  A.  M.  Gayler  James  R.  Reedy 

Kenneth  L.  Veth  Henry  S.  Monroe 

Draper  L  Kauffman  Lester  R.  Schulz 

Eugene  B.  Fluckey  Lester  S.  Chambers 

Harry  Hull  John  H.  McQuUkln 

Robert  H.  Weeks  William  F.  Petrovlc 

Thomas  H.  Morton  James  A.  Brown 
John  S.  Coye.  Jr. 
Joseph  W.  WUUamB, 
Jr. 

MEDICAL     CORPS 


Walter  Welham 


RECESS  TO   12  O'CLOCK  NOON  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  48  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day. February  19.  1964,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 

NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  18  (legislative  day  of 
February  10),  1964: 

Post  OmCE  Department 

Frederick  C.  Belen,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
Deputy  Postmaster  General,  vice  Sidney  W. 
Bishop,  resigned. 

William  M.  McMillan,  of  Texas,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Postmaster  General,  vice  Frederick 
C.  Belen.  elevated. 


sin»PLT  corps 

Emory  D.  Stanley,  Jr. 
Stephen  Sherwood 

CIVIL     ENGINEER    CORPS 

Alexander  C.  Husband 

The  following-named  Reserve  officers  for 
permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral : 

LINE 


James  D.  Hardy 
Harry  H.  Hess 
Eric  C.  Lambart 
Thomas  J.  Kllllan 
Leonard  S.  Bailey 
William  M.  McCloy 
Ralph  G.  Coburn.  Jr. 


Robert  W.  Copeland 
Carl  E.  Watson 
Leslie  L  Reld 
Robert  H.  Barnum 
Charles  E.  Rleben,  Jr. 
Stephen  E.  Jones 


MEDICAL    CORPS 


Moore  Moore,  Jr. 

SUPPLY    CORPS 

Harold  W.  Torgerson 
Edgar  H.  Reeder 

CIVIL    ENGINEER    CORPS 

Louis  R.  LaPorte 

DENTAL   CORPS 

Alton  K.  Fisher 

In  the  Navt 

The   following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  In  the  line  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law : 
Abel,  William  H.  Adams,  Chester  A. 

Abercromble,  Frank  E.Adams.  James  W. 
Abernathy.  William  K.Adams,  Max  L. 
Ablowlch,  Dean  A.         Adams,  Raymond  A. 


Adams.  Robert  W.  Baker,  Curtis  L. 
Adcock.  Thomas  W.  Baker,  Hugh  B. 
Adler,  Alan  B.  Baker.  Maurice  R. 

Affourtlt.  Daniel  J..  Jr. Baker.  Robert  J. 
Ahem,  James  W.  Baker,  Robert  P. 

Akers,  Bruce  Baker,  Wayne  E. 

Akerson,  Arthur  C,  Jr. Baker,  Wlllard  D. 
Albaugh.  Cleve  W.         Bakun.  William  D. 
Albers.  Robert  J.  Baldwin,  William  E. 

Albert,  William  A.  Ball,  Willie  H.,  Jr. 

Alden,  John  H.  Ballard,  James  O. 

Alexander,  Dale  E.  Ballard,  William  C. 

Alexander.  Willis  H.,      Ballou.  Charles  L. 
Jr.  Ballou.  Thomas  B. 

Allaln.  Charles  J.  Bancroft.  William  P. 

Allen.  Bert  L.  Banes,  Robert  E. 

Allen,  George  R.  Bangert,  William  R. 

Allen.  James  W.  Banister,  Richard  M. 

Allen.  Julian  A.  Banks.  Richard 

Allen,  Richard  C.  Bannan,  Edward  K. 

Allen.  Robert  J.  Barber.  Robert  F. 

Allen,  Stanley  E.  Barber.  Stephen  W. 

Allison,  Robert  E.  Banner.  David  R. 

Allwlne.  Robert  A.         Barbre.  George  W. 
Alrlck.  Richard  D.  Barclay.  William  A. 

Alston.  Vernon  D.  Bard.  Stephen  A. 

Amantea.  Thomas  R.     Barellles,  John  L. 
Amend,  Robert  J.  Barell.  John  F. 

Ames,  Albert  M.  Barlow,  Johnnie  T. 

Anderson,  Charles  E.     Barmes,  Vernon  T. 
Anderson,  Earl  N.  J.       Barnaby,  Kenneth  A. 
Anderson.  Gordon  R.     Barnes.  Harley  H.,  Jr. 
Anderson,  Gordon  W.    Barnes,  Harlan  L. 
Anderson.  Ira  B.  Barnlcle,  Paul  B. 

Anderson,  James  L.       Barns.  David  W. 
Anderson.  Lawrence  O. Baron.  Michael 
Anderson,  Robert  E.      Baron.  Theodore  L,. 
Anderson.  Thomas  M.Barr.  Charles  T. 
Anderson,  Varro  D.        Barrett,  Hoyt  S. 
Andrasko,   Michael    B.Barrlnger.  Larry  E. 
Andrew.  Kenneth  C.      Barry.  Kenneth  R. 
Angim,  Hubert  L.  Barry.  Richard  D. 

Anselml.  Ernest  A-  Jr.Bartels.  Albert  L. 
Anthony.  John  k"  m Bartholomew.  Joseph 
Anthony,  John  P..  Jr.     '^•,  ^^   ^     .    „ 
Antonio.  Robert  J.         Bartolett.  Frank  S.. 
Aragona.  Francis  J.  ^       ^, 

Arbogast.  James  B.        Barton.  Glenn  L. 
Arkln,  William  E.  Barton.  Jere  A 

Armbruster.  Robert  E.  Bar tusek,  Marlon  E. 

Arms.  Fay  H.  f  "Jj^""' r^^^i'w 

Arms.  Philip  B.,  Jr.        ?"^^^',  ""^f  J^" 
Armstrong.  Charles  E..  Bass.  William  P 

jj,  *  Bassett.  James  R. 

Arnaud  Antolne  J.  A.     Batchellor.  John  K.. 
Arnett.  Verlln  M.  •'■■•    ^  «     ,- 

Arrasmlth,  Thomas  M.Bates,  Geor^  =.,  Jr. 

.„  Bates,  Henry  W. 

Arwnault.  Ocar  W.       Battalia  Wllllam  F. 

;[;sriL"e?r''  ^^^r^rr^ 

ilp^'p^T.^      ?t"""^.^^;  ^ 

TT^.^l''-        Sl^ma^n'^A^hur  C. 
Aurell,  Donald  L_  gaumer,  Donald  G. 

*"  .t^-  ^^.  M  Baxley.  Jarman  O. 

Austn.OeneM.  Baxter.  James  B..  Jr. 

Austin.  Leon  Bay.  Warren  H. 

Averna.  Vincent  8.         ^^^j   Roderlc  C. 

Beach,  Venton  E. 

Beam,  Henry  H. 

Beam.  James  C. 

Bearshall,    Elmer    W., 
Jr. 

Beatty,  Thomas  J. 

Bechtold.  Joseph  M. 

Becker,  Robert  E. 

Bee,  Fred  A. 

Beebe.  Bruce  A. 

Beech.  Henry  D. 


Avery,  Charles  G. 
Avore.  Malcolm  A. 
Ayre,  Donald 
Babb,  Dewey  E. 
Babcock,  Wllllam  L. 
Bablash,  Wllllam  E. 
Bable,  Samuel  S. 
Bacon,  Daniel  K. 
Bacon.  Wllllam  S. 
Baer,  Robert  D. 
Baesman,  Richard  F. 


Bahre.  George^  BehUng.  Henry  J. 

Bauer.  Donald  W..  Jr.  ^^^^^  Ralph  W. 
Bailey.  Charles  E.  Jr.  charles  F. 

Bailey.  Orover  C    HI  ^^^  q        j. 

Bailey.  Howard  L.  g^jj   ^^  j, 

Bailey.  James  H.  g^jj   ^gne  l 

Bailey.  Roy.  Jr.  g^^  Robert  W.,  Jr. 

Bailey,  Stanley  J..  Jr.  Belmont.  Richard  J. 

Balmbrldge,  Horace  H.  Bender.  Thomas  J. 

Balrd.  Dean  D.  Benge,  Albert  H. 

Balrd.  James  D.  Benltes.  Robert  D. 

Baker,  Arthur  J.,  in  Bennett.  Hugh  M. 
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Bennett.  Roger  L.  Boose.  Donald  E. 

Bennlgson.     Lawrence  Booth.  RonaldJ. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


A 

Benoit.  Felix 
Benslnger,  Darrell  L. 
Benson.  James  H. 
Benson.  Jerome  E. 
Benson.  Leo,  in 
Benson.  Perry  S. 
Benson.  Peter  H. 
Berg.  George  W..  Jr. 
Bergert.  James  W 
Bergmann.  Leland  D. 
Berlgan.  Francis  M. 
Berkey.  Lloydallan 
Berkllte,  Ronald  B. 
Berkowltz.  Ross 
Berry,  James  T. 
Berry.  Kenton  C. 
Berube.    Rajrmond    E. 

Jr. 
Best.  James  B. 
Betterton.  Don  If. 
Betz.  Dale  S. 
Beumer.  Theodore  H. 
Beverldge,  Jerry  D. 
Beyrle.  Robert  F. 
Blcknell.  James  N. 
Blckum.  Gilbert  W. 


Boreen,  Allen  R. 
Borges.  Robert  P 
Bornemann.  Alfred 
Borrls.  Charles  M. 
Borlnem.  Russell  A. 
Bos.  Peter  O. 
Boat,  Donald  W. 
Boswell,  Freddie  L.. 

Jr. 
Bouchlllon,  Milton  D. 
Bourke,  Robert  H. 
Bouscaren.  William  J. 
Bowdoln,  Bernarr  U. 
Bowen,  Alfred  G. 
Bowley,  Frederick  C. 
Bowling,  Weldon  J. 
Bowman.  Peter  B. 
Bowman,  Robert  J. 
Bowser.  John  V 
Boyd.  Thomas  M. 
Boyd.  William  T  .  Ill 
Boyer.  Larry  A. 
Boylan,  James  D. 
Boyle.  Francis  J. 
Boyle.  Robert  H. 
Boyles,  Aubrey  L. 
Boearth,  Jack  B. 


Btermann.  Kenneth  B  Bracken.  Robert  T. 


Blggerstaff.  Paul  O 
Billings.  David  J. 
Billings.  Robert  A. 
Binder.  Donald 
Blrchett.  John  A. 

in 

Blrtwlstle, 

in 

Blsblng.  Raymond  H. 
Bishop.  Aries  R. 
Blihop,  John  A. 
Biasell,  Allen  U. 
Biasing.  Waiter  W. 
Blttner.  Francis  E. 
Blxby.  Joseph  A. 
Black.  Oscar  T. 
Black.  Phillip  R. 
Black.  Rudolph  R. 
Blackburn.  WUUam  J 


Braden.  Morse  S 
Bradford.  Alfred  E. 
Bradford.  Erby  D. 
Bradt.  Donald  E. 
Brady.  John  B. 
Brandon, John  R. 
Richard.  Brandqulst.  Roland 
Branham,  Powers  E., 

Jr. 
Branson,  Harry  W..  Jr. 
Bratton,  James  E. 
Braun.  Frank  B. 
Breckenrldge.  Donald 

R. 
Bregenzer,  Karl  E. 
Brehm,  James  H. 
Brenton.  Robert  J. 
Brewer.  Eddie  R. 
Brewer.  Shelby  T. 


Blackstock.  Fletcher  L  Brewer,  Vincent  B. 


Blair.  Charles  R. 
Blair,  Joseph  H.,  Jr. 
Blair.  Nelson  A. 
Blakeley.  James  H. 
Blanchard.  Everlste  J 
Blandlng,  Richard  L. 
Blankenshlp 
C 


Bltck.  Ernest  C. 
Bliss,  Robert  B..  U 
Blocklnger,    AlTln    P. 

Jr. 
Blome,  Dennis  J. 
Blomqulst.  Richard  O. 
Blood.  David  H. 


Brlce,  Ronald  R. 
Bright.  Calvin  F. 
Brlmmage,  Klrby  L. 
Brlnghurst.  William. 

Jr. 
Bristol,  William  W. 
Thomas  Broach,  John  C. 

Broadfield.  Donald  E. 


Bloodsworth 

E. 
Bloore.  John  L. 
Blubaugh. John  O. 
Blum.  Ervln  R. 
Blunden.  Alec  R. 
Boarman.  John  T. 
Bodenner.  George  E 
Boecker.  Donald  V. 
Boesenberg.  John  J. 
Boggs.  Dallas  B. 
Bohn,  Charles  J..  Jr. 
Bolczak.  Wallace  L. 
Bolden.  David  R. 
Boltnger.  Charles  W 
Bond.  Duane  A. 
Bond.  Lawson  G. 
Bone.  Charles  R. 
Boney.  David  B. 
Bonham.  Charlie  L. 
Bonnek  Gordon  A. 
Bonneville 

Jr. 
BoDsall.  Donald  B. 
Bonsky.  William  F 
Boomgaarden 

B. 


Broadwell.  William  R 
Brocken,  John  F..  Jr. 
.rockhausen.  Freder- 
ick C.  Jr. 
Brockman,  John  L., 

Jr. 
Brogllo.  John  D. 


George  Brooks.  Edward  W. 
Brooks.  James  S. 
Brooks.  Robert  H. 
Brouble.  William  R. 
Brown.  Baldwin  B. 
Brown.  Charles  K. 
Brown.  Chester  A. 
Brown.  Clyde  B. 
Brown.  Donald  H. 
Brown.  Bdward  B. 
Brown,  Eliiert  L.,  Jr. 
Brown,  Floyd  W. 
Brown,  George  R. 
Brown.  Harold  E. 
Brown.  Lester  M 
Brown.  Marlon  L. 
Brown,  William  L. 
Browning.  Robert  E 
Bruen.  Richard  J 
Brugman.  Thomas  C. 
Brundridge.  Harry  L. 
Joseph  B, Bruntlett,  Carl  B. 
Brust,  Philip  J. 
Bryan.  John  W. 
Bryan.  Timothy  B. 
Marvin  Bryant,  Cordis  C. 
Bryant.  Donald  W. 


Bryant.  Brnest  W. 
Bryant,  Raymond.  Jr. 
Bryant.  William  H. 
Bryant.  William  J. 
Buchans.  James  C. 
Buchart.  John  R. 
Buehler,  Roy  R 
Bule.  Ralph  H. 
Bullock,  James  P 
Burdett.  Hubert  W.. 

Jr. 
Burdett.  Lawrence  P. 
Burdge,  Ronald  E. 
Burgess.  Kenneth  L. 
Burke.  Robert  D. 
Burkette.  Jerry  W. 
Burkhard.  Charles  D. 
Burnett.  William  C. 
Bumette.  Ray  B. 
Burnham.  Robert  C. 
Burnham.  William  T. 
Burns.  Walter  W  .  Jr. 
Burroughs.  Eugene  S. 

Ill 
Burrows,  Melvln  M. 
Burton,  Robert  E 
Bush,  Thomas  O 
Bush.  William  J 
Bushouer.  Ronald  F. 
Butler.  David  E 
Butler.  Harry  P. 
Bybee,  Raymon  A 
Byrne.  Barry  J. 
Byrne.  Edward  M. 
Byrne,  Robert  A. 
Byrnes,  Albert  M. 
Byrnes.  Henry  F..  Jr. 
Callahan.  Thomas  J. 
Callaway.  Linnaeus  T. 
Callaway,  William  E., 

Jr. 
Calvert.  William  R. 
Cameron.  James  J. 
Cameron.  Robert  F 
Cameron.  Thomas  A. 
Camp.  William  P. 
Campbell.  Albert  M. 
Cannon.  William  T. 
Canup.  Theodore.  Jr. 
Caplto.  George  R. 
Carbajal.  Ruben 
Carey.  William  F. 
Carlson,  Frederick  P. 
Carlson.  Gary  L. 
Carlson.  John  A. 
Carlson.  Patrick  J. 
Carman.  Jesse  L. 
Carnathan.  Fred  H. 
Caron.  Francis  O. 
Carpenter,  John  D..  Jr. 
Carper.  Teddy  G. 
Carr.  Robert  E. 
Carrier.  Milton  G. 
Carroll.  Francis  L. 
Carruthers.  David  O. 
Carson.  Harold  R. 
Carson.  Richard  L. 
Carter.  Charles  W.  P 
Carter.  Frederick  T. 
Carwln.  Paul  L. 
Case.  Calvin  W. 
Casey.  Stephen  H. 
Cassaday.  Charles  R. 
Castle.  Willis  R 
Caswell.  Gordon  C. 
Cater.  Charles  E. 
Cates.  Donald  E. 
Cathey.  Carl  D. 
Catron.  Delbert  F. 
Cavey.  Morris  N. 
Cawthon.  Alon  E. 
Caylor.  Daniel  R. 
Cecil.  John  P. 
Cerul.  John  P.,  Jr. 
Cesario.  Richard  A. 
Chabot.  Peter  G. 
Chain.  David  A. 
Challfour.  Clark  L. 
Chambers.  Thomas  D. 
Chancy.  Eugene  J. 
Chandler.    Harold.   Jr. 
Chapman.    Charles   A. 


Charters,  Michael  F. 
Chase.   Leroy    O. 
Chetlon.  Edward  E. 
Chenard.  John  H. 
Chenoweth.  Eldred   E. 
Cherry.  William  G  .  Jr 
Chesnutt,  Billy 
Chew.  David  G. 
Chidlow.  Douglas  O. 
Chllders.  John  V. 
Chiles.  Henry  G.,  Jr. 
Chrlsman.  Rex  C. 
Christensen.   Merle   L. 
Christian.   Howard    B. 
Christian.  John  T. 
Christopher,      Charles 

E. 
Church,  Edgar  C. 
Cima,  Frank  J. 
Clocca.  Michael  A. 
Clottl,  Anthony 
Cislo.  Walter  J. 
.  Claman.  John  S. 
Clark.  Alfred  L 
Clark.  Daniel  B. 
Clark.  Donald  D. 
Clark.  George  N. 
Clark.  Joseph  A. 
Clark.  Kenneth  G. 
Clark.  Menzo  T. 
Clark.  Theodore  L. 
Clark.  Warren  H 
Clark,  William  M. 
Clark,  William  E. 
Clark,  William  T. 
Claunch,  James   I. 
Clawson,  Carl  H.,  Jr. 
Claxton.  Irvln  O. 
Clay,  Theodore  A. 
Clemente.    William    J. 
Clements,  Thomas  J. 
Clemons.  Melvln  B. 
Cler.  Alfred  J.,  Jr. 
Cleveland.  Spencer 
Clexton.  Edward  W., 

Jr. 
Click,  Raymond  D. 
Cllft.  Jesse  C 
Clifton.  William  E. 
Clinton.  John  J. 
Cloutler.  Adore  H. 
Clover.  Glen  E. 
Coates,  Thomas  A. 
Cockram.  John  C. 
Cofer,  Horace  O. 
Coffelt.  Robert  O. 
Coffey.  John  A. 
Coffey.  Wiley  E..  Jr. 
Cogdell,  Gary  B. 
Cogdill.  Thomas  J. 
Colburn,  Richard  B. 
Colby.  Kenneth  R. 
Cole.  Joseph  D. 
Cole.  Kennard  E. 
Cole.  William  F. 
Colegrove.  Robert  J. 
Coleman.  Glenn  W. 
Coleman.  Jessie  V. 
Coleman.  Thomas  M. 
Coleman.  William  B. 
Coles.  George  E..  Jr. 
Colkltt.  George  R..  Jr. 
Colley.  Michael  C. 
Collicott.  Charles  R. 
Collier.  Wilmer  G  .  Jr. 
Collins.  Bemlce  W. 
Collins.  Dan  E. 
Collins,  Ed  N. 
Collins.  William  T 
Colonna.  Michael  A. 
Combemale.  Jeanloup 

R 
Comeau.  Charles  R. 
Comiskey.  Michael  R. 
Condit.  Norman  E. 
Confer,  William  A.,  Jr. 
Conner,  Lewis  W 
Conner.  William  T.,  Jr. 
Conner.  Willis  D. 
Conyers.  Thomas  R. 
Cook.  Charles  I. 
Cook,  James  J. 


Coolican.  Donald  J. 
Cooper.  Jerry  A. 
Cooper.  Paul  W..  Jr. 
Corbeille.  Reginald  C. 
Curdeli.  Glen  D. 
Corklll.  James  L. 
Corn  well,  Alton  K 
Correll,  Robert  A. 
Correll.  Robert  D 
Cote,  Arthur  J 
Cotterman.  Andrew  G 
Coughlen.  Thomas  D 
Coughlln.  Daniel  T., 

Jr 
Coulapides.  Anthony 

C. 
Coulter,  Glenn  R. 
Counsll,  William  G. 
Court,  Charles  W. 
Courtney.  James  R. 
Cowan.  Herbert  W. 
Cowan.  William  L 
Cowles.  David  E. 
Cox.  Charles  J. 
Cox.  Donald  J. 
Cox.  Joseph  W. 
Cox.  Larry  G. 
Cox,  Lynn  O.       | 
Cox.  Paul  L. 
Cox.  Thaddeus  C. 
Craig.  Charles  E..  Jr. 
Cranford.  Leon  B. 
Craver.  William  D. 
Crawford.  Denis  H. 
Crawford,  John  C. 
Crayton.  Johnny  L. 
Craze.  James  W. 
Creed.  William  K 
Creter.  Arthur  P..  Jr. 
Crlgler.  Charles  H. 
Crlsman.  John  C. 
Crlste.  David  M. 
Crockett.  Richard  L. 
Cronfel,  Ramsey  L. 
Crossland,  Clifford  T. 
Crow,  Hugh  E. 
Crow.  Robert  L. 
Crowder,  Kenneth  L. 
Crowder,  Thomas  E. 
Crowley.  Lawrence  F. 
Csernelablcs.  Richard 

C. 
Cullen.  Donald  C. 
Cumella.  Walter  8. 
Cumm.  Homer  J..  Jr. 
Cummings.  Michael  G. 
Cummings,  Vincent 

P.,  Jr. 
Cummins.  Glen  S. 
Cummingham.  Glenn 

J. 
Cunningham.  Donald 

E. 
Cupp.  Larry  L. 
Curling.  Fred  B. 
Curtis.  Grant  R. 
Curtis,  Jon  E. 
Curtis,  Thomas  O. 
Curtlss.  Daniel  J. 
Dahlem.  Francis  E. 
Dahlgren.  Arthur  W. 
Dahlgren.  Charles  E. 
Dally.  Donald  E 
Dally.  Roger  M 
Dale.  Henry 
Dalessio.  Robert  M. 
Danforth,  William  L. 
Danklevltch.  John  A. 
Darling.  Frank  R. 
Daschbach.  Joseph  F 
Dascombe.  Ronald  E 
Davidson.  Dennis  M 
Davidson.  Richard  E. 
Davidson.  William  G.. 

m 

Davles,  Robert  L. 
Davles.  William  E  ,  Jr. 
Davis,  Doyle  L. 
Davis,  Francis  J. 
Davis.  George  W..  VI 
Davis.  Jack  A. 
Davis.  Leonard  O. 


Fehniary  is 

Davis.  Richard  B. 
Davis,  Vibert  H. 
Day.  Robert  O. 
Deaton,  John  H. 
Decker,  Cecil  E. 
Decker.  John  P. 
Deehan.  Paul  K. 
Dehaemer,  Michael  J. 
Dehler,  Richard  P 
Dehn.  William  3..  Jr. 
Delamorton,  Howard 

F.  B. 
Deloach.  Jesse  H 
Deloury,  Edward  IL, 

Jr. 
Delp.  George  D. 
Delpaine.  Nick,  Jr. 
Delude.  Howard  D 
Demlrjian.  Edward 
Demitropoulos,  Alex- 
ander 
Dempsey.  Richard  E. 
Dempster,  Dxincan  F. 
Denberger.  Jerome  K, 
Denn.  George  E.,  Jr. 
Dennis.  Merrill  L. 
Denson.  James  K. 
Deore.  E>onald  A. 
Depperschmldt, 

Robert  F. 
Deptula.  Joseph 
Derouin,  Norman  E. 
Derr,  Thomas  A. 
Dettloff.  Edward  D. 
Devenny.  John  P.,  Jr. 
Devlne.  Ralph  R. 
Devine,  Thomas  W. 
Dewlnn.  Donald  A. 
Dexter,  Dillon  C. 
Diamond,  Glenn  B. 
Dibble.  John  P. 
Dickinson.  Norman  R. 
Dickson.  Paul  B. 
Dietrich,  Lawrence  H. 
Digiovannl,  Armand 

P.,  Jr. 
Dllley.  David 
Dillingham,  Donald  R. 
Dillon.  John  P. 
Dimartino,  Joseph  D. 
Dinger,  Harlan  E. 
Dinning.  Donald  McP. 
Dirksen,  John  V. 
Dix.  Donald  W. 
Dobbie.  Donald  W. 
Dobes,  Joseph  C 
Dobrosky,  John 
Dodd,  James  H..  Jr. 
Dodge.  Elmer  L..  Jr. 
Dodson.  Richard  B. 
Doege.  Arthur  O. 
Dolan.  Peter  B. 
Donahue,  James  R. 
Donahue,  Thomas  M. 
Donnelly.  John  J. 
Donofrlo.  Anthony  L. 
Donovan.  Larry  C. 
Dooley.  John  J. 
Doosc,  John  C. 
Dorrough.  Vernon  R 
Dothard.  Joseph  R. 
Dotterer.  Kenneth  R. 
Dougherty.  Thomas  G. 
Doughty,  Robert 
Douglass.  Willie  B 
Dovalgo.  Richard  R. 
Dowell.  George  W..  Ill 
Downey,  Edward  V. 
Downey,  Harry  J. 
Doyle.  John  F. 
Draper.  Lilbourne  E. 
Draughon.  Harry  C, 

Jr. 
Dreher.  Robert  H. 
Dressor.  Robert  F. 
Drummond,  William 

K. 
Drury,  Melvln  R. 
Duchnlck.  Stanley  M. 
Dtidley,  James  I.,  Jr. 
Duff.  Robert  D. 
Duffy.  Francis  K. 
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Duffy.  James  F. 
Dufore,  Maurice  C. 
Duggan,  Edward   H., 

Jr. 
Duley,  Donald  G. 
Dullng.  Martin  L. 
Dunbar.  Bartlett  S. 
Duncan,  Angus  F. 
Duncan.  John  W. 
Duncan,  Lawrence  D. 
Dunlap,  Howard  D. 
Dunlop,  Herbert  J. 
Dunn,  Gilliam  S. 
Dunn,  James  M. 
Dunn,  Stephen 
Dunne,  Lawrence  E. 
Dupont.  Robert  A. 
Durkin,  Wallace  M. 
Durocher,  Joseph  W. 
Dutton,  Bruce  M. 
Dvorak.  Allan  R. 
Dye.  Jessie  D. 
Dyer.  Harold  D. 
Dyke,  Conrad  8. 
Dzema.  John 
Earl,  Frank  8. 
Earle.  Joseph  T. 
Earle.  Ronald  L.,  Jr. 
Eaton,  Allan  L. 
Eayre,  Dean  C. 
Eberle,  John  D. 
Eberleln,   Bernard   E. 
Eckerman,  Orvln  E. 
Edgar.  Peter  D. 
Edwards.  Ronald 
Elghme,  Dean  W. 
Ellertsen,  James  T. 
Ekberg.  Elden  A. 
Elkins.  Paul.  W. 
Elliott.  Robert  O. 
Ellis,  Elwood  G. 
Ellis.  Martin  A. 
Ellis,  Russell  D. 
Ellis,  Willie  C. 
Ells,  Marvin  R. 

Elmore.  Cleo  A. 

Elmqulst,  Robert  J. 

Elster,  Robert  E. 

Embry,  Hugh  C. 

Emrlck,  Grover  O. 

Endsley.  James  E. 

Enrlquez,  Jose 

Erdel  Elmer  A. 

Ernest,  Charles  L. 

Eshom,  Roy  L. 

Essltnger.  Jon  H. 

Estep.  Fred  R. 

EtchelU.  Edward  J. 

Evans,  Harry  H. 

Ev^ns,  Homer  D. 

Evans,  James  R. 

Evans.  Neal  C. 

Evans,  Oliver  K. 

Evans.  William  E. 

Evans.  William  L. 

Evans.  William  R. 

Everding,  George  A. 

Everman,  Leon  E. 

Everson.  Richard  W. 

Bwalt.  Frederick  M. 

Ewing.  Keith  R. 

Fadden.  Byron  M. 

Pahsbender.  Thomas 
P 

Palk,  Dennis  J. 

Faller,  Arthur  R. 

Pallln.  Thomas  B. 

Pang.  George  W. 

Pant.  Iley  W. 

Parley,  Robert  T. 

Parnham.  Robert 

Farrell,  Norman  L. 

Parris.  Claude  P..  Jr. 

Fay.  Frederick  O.,  Jr 

F.»y.  Vincent  P. 

Pebel.  Joel  W. 

Pee,  Jerome  J. 

Pelguth.  Ernest  G. 

Felix,  Dennis  F. 

Pellls.  Richard  T. 

Fellows.  John  A. 

Fenn.  Michael  R. 
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Ferguson,  Harry  R. 
Ferguson,  Norman  C. 
Fernandez.  Harvey  M. 
Ferrantl,  Nicholas  A. 
Ferrell.  John  C. 
Ferris,  Raymond  B. 
Petterman,  Leroy  W. 
F'ledeldey,  Joseph   W., 

Jr. 
Field,  Royal  R.,  Jr. 
Fields,  Floyd  H..  Jr. 
Fields,  George  W. 
Plnkelsteln.  &illton  M. 
Flnucam,  Thomas  E. 
Flrebaugh,  Charles  D. 
Fischer,  Charles  P.,  II 
Fisher.  Ben  H. 
Fisher,  Cornelius  W. 
Fisher.  George  D. 
Fisher.  Robert  A. 
Fisher.  Thomas  J. 
Fitzgerald,  Raymond 

N. 
Fltzcrerald,  James  F. 
Fix.  James  E. 
Flanlgan,  Alan  H. 
Fleltz.  William  V..  Jr. 
Fleming.  Charles  H., 

Jr. 
Fleming.  Michael  J. 
Flesch,  Robert  W. 
Fllnn,  John  E. 
Florance,  Earle  8. 
Flores,  Arthur  J. 
Fluke,  John  W. 
Flynn,  Gerrlsh  C. 
Flynn.  Henry  M.,  Jr. 
Flynn.  William  J. 
Foberg.  Raymond  H. 
Poery.  Donald  G. 
Fogel.  Edwin  L. 
Foley,  James  A. 
Foley.  William  H.,  Jr. 
Follett.  John  R. 
Folstad.  Hartley  I. 
Folta,  Kenneth  D. 
Polts.  Roger  H. 
Ford,  Marvin  J. 
Foreman.  Earl  L. 
Porsman,  Jalmar  P.. 

Jr. 
Portenberry,  William 

S. 
Fortney.  Doyle  W. 
Foster.  George  S. 
Poster,  Hiram  A. 
Foster.  Ralph  V. 
Foster.  William  Leslie. 

Jr. 
Foster,  William 

Le  Wright 
Fournler,  Leo  R. 
Fowler.  Richard  C. 
Fox,  Henry  W. 
Fox. Joe  E. 
Pox,  Robert  E. 
Foy.  Frederick  D. 
Frailey.  Julius  R. 
France,  Donald  P. 
Frank,  Sammy  L. 
Franklin.  David  C. 
Eraser,  Dale  H. 
Frasher,  John  A. 
Prazler,  Kendall  L. 
Freedman,  Leonard  A. 
Freehlll.  Robert  L. 
Freeman.  Michael  H. 
Freiberg.  Harold  M. 
Frelhelt.  James  E. 
Fresco.  Nace  E. 
Prledmann.  Alfred  R. 
Friend,  Leslie  E. 
Prontz,  Richard  P. 
■     Frost,  Norman  C,  Jr. 
Fuller,  Donald  8. 
Puller,  Richard  E. 
Funston,  Walter  H..  Jr. 
Furlong,  Joseph  W. 
Furnholm,  William  G. 
Purr,  Jack  C. 
Puss.  Donald  D. 
Pussell.  William  R.,  Jr. 


Gadsby,  Donald  F. 
GagUardo,  James  E. 
Galley.  Lonnle  D..  Jr. 
Galamaga.  Donald  P. 
Gale.  Earl  L. 
Gallagher,  Thomas  J. 
Gallagher,  James  T. 
Gallagher,  Michael  T. 
OallegoB,  Joe  R. 
Galloway,  Earl  W. 
Gamba,  Robert  V. 
Gandy,  Asa  J. 
Gardner,  Helsey  E. 
Garduno,  John  P. 
Garfield,  Peter  J. 
Garner.  Richard  E. 
Garrett.  Loren  E. 
Garrison,  Joe  R. 
Garver,  Bruce  M. 
Gasser,  Robert  E. 
Gauthier.  Charles  C. 
Gauthler,  David  P. 
Gavlak,  Michael  W. 
Gaydos,  Cyril  M.  G. 
Geer,  David  W. 
Oehman,  Thomas  E. 
Gehrllch,  Richard  E. 
Gelger.  William  A. 
Gelling.  Terry  L. 
Gellnas,  Norman  H. 
Geller,  John  B. 
Gephart,  Ernest  B. 
Geraslmoff,  Philip  J. 
Gerber,  Eugene  D, 
Gerlty,  Robert  S. 
Germain,  Russell  P. 
Gershon,  Jon  J. 
Gessner,  Lynn  E. 
Glbason,  Edward  T. 
Gibson,  Harvey  D. 
Gibson,  James  W. 
Oleseke,  William  D. 
Gleske.  Neal  D. 
Gilbreath,  David  S. 
Gilchrist,  Orvllle  L. 
Gill.  Donald  L. 
Glllen,  Robert  P. 
Gillespie,  William  M. 

Gillespie,  Clarence  E., 
Jr. 

GUlett,  Lewis  C.  Jr. 

G11118,  John  W. 

Oilstrap,  James  R.  L. 

Glngles,  William  G. 

Olngold,  Joel  E. 

Glpson,  Jack  D. 

Glaspell.  Grayson  M. 

Glotfelty,  Robert  L. 

Gneckow,  Gerald  E. 

Godwin,  Gordon  T. 

Goff,  Franklin  L. 

Goforth,  James  E.,  Jr. 

Golden,  George  H.,  Jr. 

Golden.  Mark  M. 

Gonsalves.  David 

Ooode,  Sanchez 

Goodrich.  Walker  R.. 
Jr. 

Goodwin,  Willis  M. 

Goreckl,  Walter 

Gordon,  Bradley  W. 

Gordon,  Frank 

Gordon,  Max  H. 

Gosselin,  Henry  E..  Jr. 

Cost,  William  J. 

Goubeaux.  Richard  P. 

Gould.  Daniel  H. 

Gould,  George  W. 

Grafel.  Lynn  H. 

Grafton,  Jay  T. 

Graham,  Ernest  A. 

Graham,  Prank 

Graham,  James  R. 

Graham.  William  B. 

Graham.  William  W. 

Grant.  Carroll  D. 

Grant,  Dale  P. 

Grantham.  Prank  H. 

Graves,  Bibb  L. 

Gray,  Gordon  L. 

Green.  Conrad  O. 

Green,  Lorln  D. 


Green,  Richard  M. 
Greenberg.  Abe 
Greenberg,  Samuel  J. 
Greene,  Cecil  M. 
Gregg,  WUUam  G. 
Gregory,  James  W. 
Grenlnger,  John  J. 
Gretter.Gary  J. 
Grldley,  Robert  H. 
Griffin.  Clyde  W. 
Griffin.  Robert  N. 
Grimes,  Fred  H. 
Grlsemer,  Alan  N. 
Grochowskl,      Edward 

P. 
Groggett,  Richard  W., 

Jr. 
Grose,  Herbert  T. 
Oroth,  John  P. 
Growe,  Robert  G. 
Grunstra.  James 
Grzech.  Leon  W. 
Guess,  Robert  E. 
Guglielmo,     Salvatore 

F. 
Gulce,  Louis  K. 
Gustavson,  Roy  S. 
Outer.  Richard  J. 
Haas,  Phillip  E. 
Hadley,  Richard  J. 
Hafer.  Otto  D. 
Hagen,  John  M. 
Hagerty,  Cornelius  J., 

Jr. 
Haggerty,  John  P. 
Haines.  Floyd  C. 
Halsten.  John,  Jr. 
Hakanson,  Gary  E. 
Haker.  Carl  L. 
Haldlman,  Martin  F. 
Hale,  Frederick  G. 
Hall.  Benjamin  S. 
Hallman,  Lee  A. 
Hallowell,      Benjamin 

H..  Jr. 
Halpln,  Hugh 
Hamby,  Thomas.  Jr'. 
Hames,  WUUam  J. 
Hamilton,  Plez 
Hamilton,  Richard  T. 
Hamilton,  WUUam  C, 

Jr. 
Hamm,  Roger  G. 
Hamm,  WUUam  D. 
Hammer.  Karl  L. 
Hammond,  Charles  M., 

Jr. 
Hamon.  Richard  W. 
Hampson,  Harry  W. 
Hampton,  Thomas  D. 
Hanberry.  Royce  S. 
Hancock,  Eugene  W. 
Hancock,  James  E. 
Hand,  David  R. 
Hanes,  Quanah  C. 
Haney.  Raymond  E. 
Hankins,  Jack  T. 
Hansen.  ElgU  L..  Jr. 
Hansen.  Klrby  W.,  Jr. 
Hansen.  Roy  E. 
Hanson,  Ralph  E.,  Jr. 
Hanson,  Ronald  D. 
Hanvey.  James  W. 
Harden,  Jon  D. 
Hardesty.  Michael  A. 
Hardgrave.  James  L. 
Hardin.  Blllle  R. 
Hardin.  Bruce  H. 
Hardman.  Herbert  P. 
Hardt.  William  A. 
Hargrave,  Paul  E. 
Hargrove.  James  C. 
Harker,  Donald  A. 
Harkness.  Melvln  D. 
Harmer,  William  H. 
Harmon,  Edward  K. 
Harmon.  Elmer  L.,  Jr. 
Harnadek,  Joseph  J. 
Harrell,  Richard  E. 
Harris,  Carl  E..  Jr. 
Harris,  "J-  "M" 
Harris,  Jack  D. 


Harris,  William  J. 
Harrison.  Granvel  L. 
Harrison,  Joe  P. 
Harrison.  Msu-lon  C. 
Harrison.  WUUam  L. 
Hart,  Clifford  A. 
Hart,  Edward  M. 
Hart,  Irving  H..  IH 
Hart.  John  A. 
Harter.Gary  L. 
Hartman.  Clarence  P. 
Hartman,  Herbert  C. 
Hartsell.  Clyde  W. 
Hartz,  Edward  E, 
Haskell,  Edward  G. 
Haskell,  Richard  D. 
Hassel,  WUUam  G.. 

Jr. 
Hastle.  WlUlam  J. 
Hatchett,  Monroe  T. 
Hatfield  Everette 
Hatley.  Carmon  W. 
Hatton.  WUUam  C. 
Haughton.  David  E. 
Haungs,  Richard  E, 
Ha  very,  John  W. 
Hawkey.  Robert  J. 
Hayes.  Charles  W. 
Hayes,  James  W. 
Hayes.  Raymond  R. 
Ha3rB,  Jlmmle  D. 
Hays,  Russell  O. 
Hazard,  Edward  P.,  Jr 
Hazelwood,  Ernest  R. 
Hazucha,  Paul  C. 
Heacock,  Louis  W. 
Head,  Thomas  A. 
Healy,  Patrick  R. 
Heasley,  Allen  D. 
Heath,  David  M. 
Heckman,  Ronald  W. 
Heckman.  Robert^J. 
Hedley,  Peter  P. 
Heffernan,  Charles  P. 
Heger,  Wajme  P. 
Hegg,  Daniel  R. 
Hellpern,  Roger  P. 
Hellyer.  James  A. 
Helms,  David  P. 
Helms,  Lawrence  8. 
Helsley,  Jack 
Hemry,  Jack  M. 
Henderson,  Thomas  8. 
Hendry,  John  A. 
Hennessey,  John  T. 
Hennlng.  Harold  E. 
Henrlzl.  John  T. 
Hensley,  Hershal  W. 
Hepburn,  Raymond  G. 
Herbeln.  John  G. 
Herbert,  Robert  W. 
Herkert,  Richard  H. 

H. 
Herring.  "J"  Michael 
Hervey.  John  C,  Jr. 
Hess,  Aubrle  D. 
Hettlch.  Bobby  S. 
Heuberger,  Nathan  A. 
Keying.  Ernest  H. 
Heyneman.  Russell  E. 
Hlckey,  Dennis  J,  IV 
Hlckey,  Edward  P. 
Hickman,  Joseph  C. 
Hickman,  Junior  D. 
Hicks,  Horace  R. 
Hicks,  WUUam  D. 
HUder,  Lewis  E. 
HUl,  Charles  W,  Jr. 
HUl.  Frederick  W.,  Jr. 
Hlndal,  Marvin  O. 
Hlnely,  Elliott  P. 
Hlnkel,  Jay  E. 
Hlnkel,  Ronald  W. 
Hlnton,  Aloneous  S., 

Jr. 
Hlte,  Thomas  H. 
Hlxson,  John  D. 
Hoch,  Robert  G.,  Jr. 
Hodges,  Myron  W. 
Hoecker.  Richard  G. 
Hoernleln.  Russell  P. 
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Hoffman,  Carl  K. 
Hoffman.  Drake  A. 
Hoffman.  Hubert  L. 
Hoffman,  Joseph  F., 

Jr. 
Hoffman,  Richard  P. 
Hoke,  John  R.,  U 
Holcomb.  Edward  L. 
Holden,  Durward  B. 
Holland,  Donald  M. 
HoUoway,  Richard  E. 
Holmes,  John  A. 
Holmes,  Roland  E. 
Holtz,  Robert  8. 
Hood.  WUUam  J. 
Hood,  WlUlam  S.,  Jr. 
Hoppln,  Thomas  B. 
Horn,  Floyd  E.,  Jr. 
Horn.  Frank  G. 
Hornaday.  Gregg  W. 
Hornsby,  Michael  D. 
Horsch,  Arthur  R. 
Horton,  Andrew  8. 
Horton,  Jack  O..  Jr. 
Horton,  Norman  L. 
Howard,  Albert  O.,  Jr. 
Howard,  Lee  P. 
Howe.  Donald  L. 
Howell,  Frederick  J.    ' 
Howell,  Norman  B. 
Howell.  Swebston  S., 

Jr. 
Howerton,  Norman  J. 
Hubbard,  Charles  W.. 

Jr. 
Hubbard,  Clarence  H. 
Hubbard,  Orrln  E. 
Hubbard,  Terrence  C. 
Huberman,  Benjamin 
Hudson,  Jack  D. 
Hughes,  Emerson  J., 

Jr. 
Hughes,  Joe  P. 
Hughes,  Royston  C. 
Hughes,  Roy  J. 
Hugo,  James  W. 
Huhn,  John  H. 
Hulvershorn,- 

Frederick  W. 
Hunnell,  WUUam  R. 
Hunt,  Prank  M.,  Jr. 
Hunt,  George  W..  Jr. 
Hunter,  Jack  E. 
Hunter,  Raymond  A. 
Huntley,  Donald  E. 
Hurlburt,  Joseph  S. 
Hutchlns.  James  R. 
Hutchinson,  Aubry  B. 
Hutt,  Thomas  E.,  Jr. 
Hyde,  Thomas  A. 
Hyde,  Walter  J. 
lanuccl,  Robert  J. 
Ide,  Henry  C. 
leuter,  Predrlc  E. 
Ilg.  Raymond  P. 
Inderlled,  WlUlam  T.. 

in 

Ireland,  Delbert  H. 
Irons,  Gary  S. 
I  vine,  Kenneth  M. 
Irving,  Verne  H. 
Isaksen,  George  A. 
Isenbxirg.  WUUam,  Jr. 
Ivy.  Richard  G. 
Iwatfiu,  David  K. 
Jackson,  John  P. 
Jacobs,  Lawrence  R. 
Jacobson.  Clyde  A. 
Jacobson,  Gerald 
James.  Aaron  C. 
James,  John  D. 
James,  Stephen  R. 
Janes.  Cornell  M. 
Janke.  Roger  A.  * 

Jaskolskl.  Kenneth  J. 
Jave.  James  M..  Jr. 
Jeffreys,  Robert  E. 
Jenkins,  Clifton  W. 
Jenkins.  Wendal  L. 
Jennings.  Lawrence  P. 
Jennings.  WUUam  T. 
Jensen,  James  L.,  Jr. 
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Jensen,  Melvin  H.  Keltner.  Jackie  L. 

Jerdlsg,  Frederick  N.     Kennedy,  Eugene  M. 

Jeirell,  Donald  O.  Kennedy.  Jerry  F. 

Jeske,  Donald  C.  Kennedy,  Joseph  A. 

Jochem.  Raymond  D.    Kenney,  John  M. 

Joerres.  Donald  C.  Kennon,  Jack  A. 

Johanneaen,  Robert  E.  Kephart,  Robert  M. 

Johnlken,  Teddy  A.        Kephart.  Robert  V. 

Johns.  Homer  C,  Jr.      Kemer.  Leon  W. 

Johns,  James  E.  Kems,  Alexander  H. 

Johnsen,  Donald  C.        Kerns.  Ernest  C. 

Johnson.  Albert  P..  Jr.  Kerns,  Lyle  K. 

Johnson.  Clajrton  A.      Kesler,  Qene  P. 

Johnson.  Clayton  J.       Key,  Paul  L.,  n 

Johnson.  CUnton  B.       Khoury.  Charles  R.. 

Johnson.  Donn  R.  Jr. 

Johnson.  Frederick  B.Kllgallon,  James  R. 

Johnson.  Iver  R.  Klllen,  Kenneth  B. 

Johnson,  James  E.       Kllllnger.  Edwin  E. 

Johnson,  James  W.       Klncheloe.  Lawrence 

Johnson.  Joseph  H.  R. 

Johnson,  Kenneth  A.  King,  James  W. 

Johnson,  Kenneth  S.  King,  Jerry  C. 

Johnson,  Kenneth         King,  Kenneth  P. 

Johnson,  Larry  D.         King,  Tom  M. 

Johnson.  Melvin  E.        Kingsbury,  Karl  C. 

Johnson.     Robert     C.Klngsley,  Frederic  T. 
Jr.  Kinney,  James  R. 

Johnson.  Ronald  B.       Klnnle.  Phillip  B.,  Jr. 

Johnson.  Ronald  E.       Klrklen.  Jack  L. 

Johnson.  Stephen,  Jr.  Klser,  Hoyt,  Jr. 
Johnston.  Douglas  M..  Klser,  William  R. 
Jr  Klshel.  Gene  F. 

Johnston,  James  R.     Kltch.  Dale 
Johnston,  Lawrence  H..Kitzmiller.  Oscar  V. 

Jr.  Klausegger,  Robert  B. 

Johnston.  Robert  A.      Kllng,  Thomas  C.  Jr. 
Jones.  Calvin  L.  Kllngeblel,  Alfred  C. 

Jones.  Charles  D.         Knapp,  Carl  A. 
Jones,  Gordon  8.  Knight.  Dennis  R. 

Jones.  Hugh  S.  Knight.  Vaughn  L. 

Jones,  Jerry  S.  Knoll.  John  R. 

Jones.  John  R.  Knorr.  David  J. 

Jones.  Joseph  J.  Knouse.  Phillip  K. 

Jones.  Keith  S.  Knowles,  Charles  E. 

Jones.  Raymond  G..  Jr.Knutz.  James  E. 
Jones.  Robert  B.  Koberg.  John  A. 

Jones,  Ronald  L.  Kobylarczyk,  Clarence 

Jones.  Wallace  E.  E. 

Jones,  Walter  R  Koch,  Charles  E..  n 

Jones,  William  H.         Koh.  Barry 
Joost.  Rodney  E.  Kohl.  Orlln  A. 

Jordan.    Alexander   J.,Kohut.  Joseph  J. 

Jr.  Konetchy.  Oeorge  J. 

Jordan,  Aubrey  H.         Konewko.  Everett  L. 
Jordan.  John  L..  Jr.       Koontz,  Ronald  L. 
Jorgenaen.  EJnar  O.       Kerbs.  Donald  E. 
Jortner.  Marvin  W.        Korchek.  Charles  S. 
Joy.  Joseph  E.  Korte.  Joseph  N 

Juergens.  Kenneth  C.    Kortge.  Bernard  W. 
Junker.  Howard  R.        Korzensky.   George  J., 
Kaelln.  James  N.  Jr. 

Kagy.  Virgil  C.  Kowall.  Robert  J. 

Kahler.  Robert  C.         Kramer.  Harvey  F. 
Kalb.  David  O.  Krause.  Eugene  S. 

Kalenowsky.  John  B.  Kreasslg.  Richard  M. 
Kanady.    Garland    H.Krelner.  Edward  T 

Jr.  Kreps.  Oren  A. 

K&rampelas.  Angelo  N.  Krese.  Robert  A. 
Karl.  D&nlel  D.  Kretschmar.  Karl  H. 

Kartvedt,  Maynard  O.Krtstensen.  O&ll  A. 
Kauffman.  Lawrence  B.  Kromer.  Ronald  C. 
Kaullen,    Fred    P.  Kropac.  John  R. 

Kay.  Francis  D.  Kroyer,  George  P. 

Kazebee.  Raymond  G.    Krullsch,  Alan  H. 
Kear.  Patrick  V.  Kublshen.  Michael  A. 

Kearney,  Laurence  J.,  Kuckelkorn.  Josef  S. 

Jr.  Kuhlman.  William 

Keating.  Arthtn"  L.         Kuhrt.  Edward  C. 
Keen.  Burlln  J.  Kujawa.  Gall  S. 

Keenum.  Guy  Kimdrat.  Reginald 

Keepln.  Robert  H.  Kunkle.  Robert  E 

Kehm.  William  C.  Laber.  George  E 

Kelnrath.  Frank  C.  Lablanc.  Harold  8. 
Kelster.  Jamleson  C.  Lacette.  Robert  L 
Keith.  Joseph  Lachnlcht.  John  F. 

Kelthllne.  William  W.  Lafferty.  Patrick  J. 
Kelllkoa.  Edward  N.       Lafrance.  Gerald 
Kelley.  Thomas  G.  Lain.  Calvin  E. 

Kelly.  Michael  J..  Jr.  Lalpply.  Charles  T. 
Kelsay.  Leslie  R.  Lalrsckn,  Don  D. 


Lake.  John  T. 
Lakln.  Charles  R. 
Lamb,  Donald  K. 
Lamb,  Jay  W. 
Lambertson,  Roy  F., 
Jr. 


Llndsey.  James  A. 
Llndstrom,  Gordon  E. 
Llnendoll.  John  A. 
Linn.  Joe  B. 
Llppold,  Walter  J. 
Uttell.  Gerald  L. 


Lambertson.  Wayne  R.Lltten.  Robert  A. 

Lammers,  Lennls  L.       Llttlefleld,  James  W. 

Lamontagne,  Richard  Lltzlnger,  Richard  F. 
R.  Livingston.  James 

Land.  Walter  R.  M. 

Landry,  John  A.  Livingston,  Gerald  W 

Lane,  Clinton  R.  Lloyd.  Roger  M. 

Lane.  "J"  "D"  Lloyd.  Roger  W. 

Lane.  John  W.  Lloyd.  William  B.,  Jr. 

Lang.  James  R.  Locher.  James  R. 

Lang.  Joseph  M..  Jr        Locher.  William  W. 

Lang.  Peter  T.  Lockle,  William  E.,  Jr. 

Langdon,  Stewart  D.     Loden,  Richard  L. 

Langen.  Joseph  H  Loebel,  Leonard  P. 

Langston.  James  D.       Logan.  Alexander  S. 

Lanham.  Michael  S.       Logan.  Billy  B. 

Lanlnl.  Harold  M.  Logue.  John  P. 

Lannlng.  Bruce  E.  Logue,  Richard  J. 

Lanouette.  Raymond    Lomax.  Norman 
F.  Long,  Gaeton.  A.,  Jr. 

Lansdowne.  Alan  E.       Long,  Joseph 

Lantz.  Phillip  E.  Long,  William  C. 

Large.  Elwyn  P.  Longdon,  Robert  8. 

Larkln,  Eugene  F.,  Jr.    Longmeler,  Norman  H. 

Larsen,  Lawrence  M.      Longton.  Edward  B. 

Larsen.  Richard  M.        Loonam.  Bernard  J. 

Larson.  Richard  H.         Loprestl,  Frank  P. 

Larson,  Stanley  M.         Love,  Bonnie  R. 

Lasch,  Charles  A.  Lovejoy.  James  L. 

Latimer.  Peyton  R         Loveland,  Kenneth  W. 
Laukattls.  Edward  F.     Loveland.  Lynn  8. 
Laurvlck.  Richard  E      Lowe,  Robert  W. 
Laux.  William  J  Lowery,  Fred  H..  Jr. 

Lavelle,  John  M  Lowman.  Raymond  D. 

La  very.  Richard  J.,  in  Lowrey,  Donald  F. 
Lawlnskl.  Henry  A         Lowsley.  Ivon  H..  Jr. 
Lawrence.  Frederick      Loy,  Donald  L. 
W.  Lucas,  Edward 

Lawrence,  Henry  L.  H. Lucas.  James  E. 
Jr.  Luce,  George  B. 

Lawson.  Fred  W.  Luke.  John  C. 

Leader.  John  C.  Lukert.  James  L. 

Leahy.  John  F..  HI         Lund.  Frederick  M. 
LeBlanc.  Henry  R.  Lunny,  Robert  M. 

Lebrecht,  Clifford  W.     Lusby,  John  F. 
Ledbetter.  Gary  C.         Luslgnan.  John  M. 
Leduc.  Ernest  R.  Lusk,  James  B.,  Jr. 

Lee,  Lawrence  L.  Lynch,  Edward  T.,  Jr. 

Lee.  Robert  C.  Lynch.  James  B.,  Jr. 

Lee.  Tommy  H.  Lynch.  John  F..  Jr. 

Lees.  Michael  J  Lyons.  Daniel  B. 

Legare.  Thomas  C.  R.Mabry.  Fred  W.  Jr. 

Jr.  MacDonald.  Walter  F 

Leggett.  Melvin  B  MacFadden.  Robin  C. 

Lehane.    Jeremiah    J  .Machholz.  Donald  E. 

Jr.  Mackay.  George  W. 

Lelmonas.  Slgltas  Macke.  Richard  C. 

Lelpold.  Frederick  J.      Mackle.  David  L 
Lekebusch.  Adolf  O.       MacKinnon.  William 
LeMaster.  James  L  B. 

LeMaster.  Morris  MacLeod.  Kenneth  L. 

Lemond.  WUllam  T.  Ill 

Leonard.  William  J  MacNevln.  James  E. 
Leszczynskl.  Edward  J.Madlgan,  William  P 
Letourneau,  Joseph  R.Magnussen.  Norman  J. 

L.  Mahany.  Walter  H 

Lettlngton.  Thomas  F.Mahathey.  Clague  O. 
Levasseur.  Rudolph  G  Main.  Christopher  A 
Levasseur,  Marshall  J.Makl,  Weldon  E. 

Jr.  Makovtc.  George  8. 

Levesque.  Raymond  D.Makowskl.  Walter  F 
Levin.  Victor  Mallarl.  WUllam  A 

Levlne.  Emll  H.  Malmberg.  Norman  R 

Lew.  Gtrard  T.  Ualone.  Claude  H 

I^wls.  Harry  C.  Malone,  Elmer  D. 

L«wls.  Porter.  Jr.  Malone.  John  P. 

Lewis.  Ralph  M  Mamer.  Edwin  J. 

Lewis.  William  E.Jr      Manlove.  James  C. 
Libert.  John  J  Mann.  Harry  P. 

Llckfold,  Frederick  R..Mann.  Robert 

in  Manning.  William  S. 

Ughtner.  Robert  Q        Maxell.  Waymond 
LUly.  Joseph  W.  Manser.  Robert  J. 

Llnd.  Eugene  E  Mansl.  Leon 

Lindsay.  George  W.        Manuel.  John  P. 


Marburger.  George  G.  McGaw.  Robert 

Jr.  McGinn,   John   P.,  jy 

Mares.  David  L.  McGonegal,  William  F 

Mariano.  Gilbert  T  .  Jr  McGovern.  John  P. 

MarlnelU.  Leonard  F.,    McGrath.  Milton  A. 

Jr-  McGregor,  James  R. 

Marker,  William  J.  McHenry,  Milton  R. 

Marlln.  Richard  E.  McKean,  Robert  A.,  m 

Marquis,  David  R  McKenney,  George  Q. 

Marr.  George  M.  Jr. 

Marsh.  Frank"  J.  Jr.  McKeown.   Edward  J., 

Marshall.  James  Jr. 

Samuel  McKeown,  William  J., 

Marshall.  James  Jr. 

Marshall.  Ronald  P.  McKlmens.  Paul  K. 

Martel.  Normal  L.  McKlnley.    Douglas  E. 

Marti.  Thomas  J.  McKlnley,  Robert  N. 

Martin,  Clifford  I.  McKlnna.    Michael   D. 

Martin,  Frank  McKlnney.  James  B. 

Martin,  Glynn  McKlnney,  John  W. 

Martin,  Joseph  R  R.  McKlnney.       Kenneth 

Martin.  Thomas  D.  W. 

Mashburn.  Charles  A.  McLaughlin.  James  A. 

Mason.  Charles  C.  McLean.  James  R.,  Jr, 

Mason,  Ronald  R.  McLean,  John  H. 

Mathews.  James  E  .  Jr.  McManus.  Arthur  T. 

Matthew.  Gall  E.  McMurray.  Marquis  E. 

Mattson.  Karl  R.  McNabb.  John  M. 

Matulka.  Robert  D.  McNaughton,   William 

Mauro,  Peter  J.  E. 

Maxfleld.  Jack  M.  McNee.  Malcolm  R. 

May.  Waller  A.  McNew,    Clyde   E.,   Jr. 

Maynaad^Mark  J.  McPherson,  Wlllard  W. 

Maynard,  Theodore  McQualg,  Clarence  M. 

W.  Meadows,  Jackie  W 

Mayo.  John  B..  Jr.  Means.  Michael  G. 

Mazzan,  Carl  A..  Jr.  Meardy.  Ronald  R. 

McAfee.  Robert  E.  Medarls.  William  W. 

McAfee.  Robert  S.  Meek.  WUllam  A.  J. 

McAfee.  Ronald  J.  Meeker,  Harold  L. 

McCabe.  Michael  J.  Meeks.  Joseph  R. 

McCall.  James  R.  MegUl,  Thomas  L. 

McCallum,  Carl  P.  Mehl,  Henry  T 

McCarthy,  Robert  J.  Mehl.  Wayne  J. 

McCartney.  Roy  S.,  Meier,  George  E. 

Jr.  Melnlcke,  Thomas  A. 

McCasklll,  Charles  E.,  Mellott,  Harlan  B. 

Jr.  Mendenhall.  Robert  L. 

McCausland,  JohnB.  Meng.  WUllam  F. 

McClanahan.  Ashby  Mengason.  James 

A.  Menlkhelm.      Douglas 
McClanahan.  Ted  K. 

McClarren.  Ralph  G.  Mercer.    Benjamin    F, 
McCloskey.  Terry  J.  Ill 

McClure.  Melvin  M.  Meredith.    Richard    B. 

McClure.  Thomas  W.  Merltt.  Donald  L. 

McConnell.  James  T.  Mermagen.  Peter  J. 

McConnell.  James  M.  Merrick.  Martin  P. 

McCormack.  Blmer  L.  Merrill,  Michael  H. 
McCormlck.  Walter  S..  Mervlne.  Lowrle  R. 

Jr.  Meyer.  Robert  A. 

McCormlck.  OUle  B.  Michael.  Glen  R. 

McCourtney.  Theo  H.,  Michaels.  Albert  M. 

Jr.  Mlchalskl,  Louis,  Jr. 

McCoy,  Jimmy  H.  Michel,  Alan  E. 

McCoy.  Jlmmle  D.  Midas.  Michael  T..  Jr. 

Mccracken.  Robert  F  Miles.  Samuel  A..  H 

Mccracken.  William  Millar.  Robert  L. 

p.  Miller.  Donald  L. 

McCrork.  John  C.  Jr.  MUler.  Leon  R. 

McCullough.  Larry  D.  MUler.  Phil  A. 

McCullough,  Michael  Miller.  Robert  B. 

S.  MUler.  WUllam  E..  Jr. 

McCune,  George  B  MU4lgan.  Frank  T. 

McDole.  James  E  MUUken.  John  N  ,  Jr. 

McDonald.  Lee  R  Million.  Edwin  F..  Jr. 

McDonald.  WUllam  M.  Mills.  Richard  B. 

McDonell,  John  G  MUlsaps.  Richard  Z. 

McDonnell.  Lawrence  MUne.  Douglas  S. 

J  Mlms.  Norman  W..  Jr. 

McDonough.  Thomas  Mlms.  WUllam  J. 

p  Mlnugh,  Edward  M. 

Mcbougall.  Donald  J.  Mlshler.  Douglas  L. 

McDowell.  Thomas  N.  Mlsuna.  Charles  W. 

McDowell.  WUllam  A..  Mitchell.  Frederick  O. 

Jr  Mitchell.  Paul  J. 

McEwan.  Donald  P.  Mitchell.  WlUlam  A. 

McFadden,  Donald  O.  Moerdyk.  Bernard  N. 

McParlane.  Robert  D.  Moerschel.  David  C. 

McOargUl.  Mark  Moller.  Arthur  E..  Jr. 

McGaughey,  James  P.  Moller.  Herman  W. 
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Montague.  Gerald  F. 
Montanaro.  Joseph  A. 
Montgomery.  David  R. 
Moon.  Charlie  M. 
Moore.  David  K. 
Moore.  Dennis  A. 
Moore.  Durward  E..  Jr. 
Moore.  James  L  .  Jr. 
Moore.  James  E. 
Moore.  John  A. 
Moore.  Lawrence  B. 
Moore.  Walter  B. 
Moore.  WUllam  F. 
Moore.  WUllam  R. 
Moorehead.  WlUlam  S. 
Moot.  Zane  A. 
Morales.  Alfonso  H. 
Moran.  Maurice  J. 
Morgan.  Harold  R. 
Morgan.  Morris 
Morris.  Carl  M. 
Morris,  Clarence  A..  Jr. 
Morris.  John  E. 
Morris.  Lewis  L. 
Morris.  Robert,  III 
Morris.  Robert  C. 
Morris.  Thomas  V. 
Morrison.  Richard 
Morrison.  Robert  H. 
Morrlssey.  Jon  E. 
Morrow,  Frederic  I. 
Moscoe.  Lor  en  J. 
Mosher.  Andrew  C. 
Mosher,  Francis  E. 
Moss,  Ambler  H.,  Jr. 
Mrazlk.  Albert 
Mucha.  Marvin  F. 
Muckenthaler.  John  L 
Mudd,  Richard  L. 
Mulhearn,  Raymond 

R. 
Mumford.  Stanley  E. 
Munck,  PhUlp  L. 
Munger.  Francis  X. 
Munroe.  Prank  A.,  Ill 
Murdock,  Charles  D. 
Murphy,  Howard  L. 
Murphy,  Michael  L. 
Murray,  Allan  W. 
Murray.  Arthur  P. 
Murray,  Francis  H. 
Murray.  Joseph  A  ,  Jr. 
Murray.  Roger  P. 
Musser.  Benjamin  C. 
Mussman,  Edward  J. 
Mustard.  James  D. 
Myers.  George  C,  Jr. 
Myers.  Michael  P. 
Naab.  Geoffrey 
Nagel.  David  J. 
Nagle.  Charles  L. 
Nanney.  Robert  G. 
Nantau.  Norman  B. 
Neal.  James  J. 
Neapolitan.  Richard  C 
Neary.  Joseph  P..  Jr. 
Neblett.  Robert  E. 
Neef .  James  V. 
Neff.  Rupert  T. 
Neher.  John  D. 
Nelfert.  Donald  L. 
NeUl.  WUllam  S. 
Nelman.  Howard  A. 
Nelson,  Francis  E. 
Nelson.  George  A. 
Nelson.  Gerald  A. 
Nelson,  James  R. 
Nelson.  Norman  R. 
Nelson.  Roger  W. 
Nelson.  Stuart  N.  M. 
Nelson.  Victor  L. 
Nemcosky,  Martin  J.. 

Jr. 
Nesbltt.  Robert  C,  Jr. 
Nesmlth,  Raymond  C. 
Nester,  Irvln  C. 
Newman.  Donald  W. 
Newman.  Jack  G. 
Newton,  Winston  P. 
Nlccum,  Leonard  G. 
Nichols,  Herschel  C. 
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Nichols,  Keith  A. 
Nichols,  Roger  A. 
Nlckerson.  Charles  A. 
Nlederer,  Robert  A. 
Nltschke,  Richard  N. 
Nixon,  Murray  C. 
Noland,  Robert  P. 
Nordwall,  Curtis  C. 
Norman,  Robert  A. 
Norman.  Sheldon 
Norrls,  Kay  L. 
Northrup.  Russell  L. 
Norton,  Paul  S. 
Novak,  Harlan  W. 
Novotney.  Clayton  L. 
Noyes.  Arthxir  L. 
Nuernberger,  Herbert 

C 
Nugent,  Leonard  J. 
Nunez.  Samuel 
Nunn,  James  L. 
Nystrom,  Robert  E. 
Gates,  Kenneth  L. 
Oberlander,  Clifford  C. 
Oberson,  Herbert  B. 
O'Brien,  Frederick 
O'Brien,  George  D.,  Jr. 
O'Brien.  Gerald  H. 
O'Brien.  James  E. 
O'Brien,  Thottlas 
O'Brien,  Thomas  P. 
O'Brien,  Ward  J. 
Odell,  Ralph  V. 
Odom,  "J"  "W" 
O'Donnell,  Francis  X. 
Ogles.  Homer  C. 
Oldfather,  Daniel  O. 
Oliver,  Chester  F. 
Olney,  Warren  M.,  Jr. 
Olsen,  WUllam  P. 
Olson.  Donald  L. 
Olson,  Leray 
O'Malley,  John  P. 
O'Neill,  Edward  J..  Jr. 
Oney.  Warren  W. 
Orblsh.  Vincent  A. 
Ortengren,  Ralph  W., 

Jr. 
OrtUeb,  Alfred  A. 
Ortman,  John  C. 
Osborne,  John  B. 
Oshell,  Walter  E. 
Otis.  Howard  L. 
Otis,  John  W. 
Ott.  Keith  M. 
Otte,  Walter  H. 
Otto,  Albert  C,  Jr. 
Ouellette.  Thomas  A. 
Overstrom,  Ronald  G. 

Owen,  Tommle  J. 

Owens,  Bruce  H. 

Owenson,  Alfred  T. 

Ownby,  James  F. 

Pace,  Joseph  L. 

Padgett.  James  A. 

Padllla.  Nicholas  S. 

Paletta,  Joseph.  Jr. 

Palmer,  Walla  R.,  Jr. 

Pankratz.  John  M. 

Panshln,  Daniel  A. 

Papa.  Henry  W. 

Parcells.  Paul  W. 

Paris.  Robert  L. 

Parlseau.  Richard  R. 

Park.  Earl  P. 

Parker,  Carl  K. 

Parker.  Charles  8. 

Parker,  Joseph  W,  Jr. 

Parker.  William  H. 

Parkinson.  David  L. 

Parlette.  WUllam  T. 

Parrlsh,  Hubert  N. 

Parry,  Ira  E..  Jr. 

Parsons,  Edwin  F..  Jr. 

Pastre.  Robert  L. 

Pa  teas,  Theodore  N. 

Paterson,  Robert  W. 

Patterson,  Donald  D. 

Patterson,  Bradford  H. 

Patterson,  John  W. 

Patton,  Edward  J. 


Patton,  James  H..  Jr.  Powell.  WlUlam  B. 

Paul,  Martin  A.  Powers,  Byron  L..  Jr. 

Paul.  Michael  F.  Powers.  Harvey  R. 

Paul,  Raymond  H.  Powers,  Robert  C. 

Paules.  Granville  E..  Powers,  Robert  J. 

Ill  Prater.  Donald  C. 

Paulsen.  Thomas  D.  Prather.  James  T. 

Pauole.  Alvln  H.  Pratt,  George  W. 

Payne,  William  C.  Pratt,  Joel  S. 

Peace,  William  H.,  Ill  Pratt,  Marvin  J. 

Pearce.  Robert  G.  Prebola,  George  J. 

Pearl,  Vincent  J.  Presley,  Thomas  M. 

Pearsall.  Nelson  H.  Price,  Gary  J. 

Pecor,  Glenn  O.  Price,  Harold  R. 

Peden,  Joe  D.  Prince,  Robert  V. 

Peebles,  Robert  H.  Prohaska.  Prank  B. 

Peek,  Joseph  H.  Provaznik.  Clarence  E. 

Peigh,  Carl  Prueske,  Elmer  W. 

Pellegrini,  Charles  A.  Puckett,  Nathan  L. 

Peltier,  George  A..  Jr.  Pugh,  John  S. 

Pendleton,  Reid,  Jr.  PuUen,  Leonard  A. 

Penner,  Vernon  D.  Purcell.  William  C. 

Perkins,  Richard  A.  Purl,  John  D. 

Perrlnello,  Louis  F.  Purpura,  Frank  F. 

Perron.  Joseph  H.  Pursel,  John  J. 

Perry.  Elmer  L..  Jr.  Purtee.  Jack  W. 

Perry,  Lyman  S.  A.  Quails,  Fred  H. 

Peters,  Donald  L.  Quarterman,  Joseph 
Peters,  James  P.,  Jr.  L.,  Jr. 

Peters.  Thomas  J.  Quinn,  Jack  C. 

Petersen,  Peter  M.  Quinn.  Joseph  S. 

Petersen,  Ted  M.  Rader.  Keith  E. 

Peterson.  Charles  H.  Raftis.  Paul  E. 

Peterson,  Donald  L.  Ragsdale,  George  L. 

Peterson,  Ernest  K.  Raines,  Paul  E. 

Peterson.  Harold  A.  Rains,  Donald  R. 

Peterson,  Richard  N.  Raklewicz.  Theodore 
Pethlck,  John  A..  II  W.Jr. 

Petrle,  Arthur  B.  Ramsey,  James  B. 

PetrlUa,  John  A.  Ramsey,  William  F. 

Petrovitz,  George,  Jr.  Ransom,  Edward  A. 

Petty,  Benny  M.  Raph.  Merlyn  F. 

Pezet.  Walter  A.,  Ill  Rathbun.  Dennis  K. 

Pfleckl,  Louis  W.  Ravetta,  Richard  C. 

Pfouts.  John  P.  Ray,  Harry,  Jr. 

Phelan,  James  E.  Rayburn,  Clarence  W. 

Phelps.  Harold  R.,  Jr.  Raymond,  David  A. 

Phemister,  Larry  L.  Raymond,  Henry  A. 

PhUbrlck,    James    W., Raymond,  Robert  W. 

Jr.  Read.  GustavusC,  Jr. 

Phllhower.  Peter  P.  Reck,  Richard  L. 

PhilUpes,  Peter  M.  Redman,  Charles  D. 
PhUllppl,  Frederick  E..Reed.  Joseph  W. 

Jr.  Reed,  Richard  D. 

Phillips,  Grady  H.  Reed.  Ross  M. 

Phillips,  George  B.         Reeder,  Hugh  A. 

Phillips,  Glen  R.  Rees,  Richard  J. 

Phillips,  Henry  L..  Jr.    Reese.  Evan  P. 

Phillips.  Robert  W.        Reese.  Ronald  M. 

Phipps.  Rodney  G  Regan.  James  J.  Jr. 

Plcard.  Joseph  C.  E.       Regner.  Clarence  H., 

Plch.  Leo  Jr. 

Plech.Henry  J.  Reich,  Harry  B. 

Pike.  Robert  P.,  Jr.         Relchle,  PhUlp  S. 

Pllcher,  Charles  R.         Relghtler.  Kenneth  S. 

Pilkenton,  Hester  R.      Relnert,  Herbert  W. 

Pimm,  Russell  S.  Reinholtz.  Theodore  L. 

Plppen.  Merrill  D.  Relnstra,  Llewellyn  R. 

Pirltz,  Ronald  B.  Relsenleiter,  Vernon 

Pitt.  WUllam  M.  A.  Jr. 

Plttelll.  Robert  J.  Remakls.  John.  Jr. 

Plttman,  Charles  W..     Remenak.  Leo  N..  Jr. 
Jr.  Renner.  Robert  R. 

Ploeger.  Paul  H..  Ill       Rennlng.  Richard  A. 

Plummer.  Grant  W.       Reno.  Andrew  F. 

Pochordo.  Stanley  Repine,  Marlln  D. 

Polndexter,  Chris  H.      Repp.  John  T. 

Polaskl.  Harold  E.  Jr.   Ressler.  Paul  M. 

Pommer,  Edward  P.       Reuter,  Stewart  E. 

Pomrehn,  Hugo  P.  Reynolds,  Dexter  H., 

Ponton.  Melvin  V.  jr 

Pool.  Herman  M.  Reynolds.  James  C. 

Pope.  David  K.  Rhlnebeck,  George  C. 

Poppert^WUliam  R.       Rhinebolt.  Henry  J. 

Porter.  Donald  J. 

Porter.  Ethan  O..  Jr.      „.     .       ,,  .^       «.    t 

Porter.  WUllam  M.         Rhodes.  Melton  E.,  Jr. 

Porter.  WUllam  J.  Rhodes.  Robert  M. 

Potter.  Robert  A.  Rhodes.  WUllam  A. 

Potter.  Roderick  H.        Rice.  Robert  P. 

Powell.  George  A.  Rice.  WUllam  R. 

Powell.  WUllam  L.,  Jr   Richards,  Frank  M. 


Richardson,  John  M.,  Salesky.  "fheodore  E. 

Jr.  Sanderlln,  Francis  R. 

Richardson,  Thomas  Sanders.  Donald  W. 

J.  Sanders,  Gilbert  E.     ^ 

Richardson,  Bruce  R.  Sanders,  Loren  L. 

Richartz,  Arthvir  O.  Sanders.  Ralph  G. 

Rlchey,  Howard  L.  Sanders,  William  E. ";, 

Rickelman,  John  H.  Sanford,  Harold  W. 

Rldder,  Wendell  C.  Sargent,  Elbert  W. 

Riden,  Harold  W.  Sarno,  Lawrence  F. 

Rlehm,  Charles  E.,  Sasser,  Sidney  J. 

Jr.  Saunders.  Franklin  H. 

Rlggs,  Harold  8.  Savage.  Kenneth  D. 

Riggs,  William  D.  Sawyer,  Harmon  W. 

Rllff,  Francis  J.  Sawyer,  John  L. 

RUey.  Harold  P.  Scalf,  Fred  R.,  Jr. 

Riley,  John  T.  Schaefer,  Joseph  P., 

Riley.  Roy  G.  Jr. 

Rlmelen,  Harry  J.  Schappaugh,  Earl  L. 

Riner,  Robert  E.  Schardein.  Edgar  A. 

Rinnert.  Heru-y  J.  Schisler.  Billy  W. 

Ritchie,  Lloyd  T.  Schllcht,  Donald  L. 

Roark,  William  M.  Schmeltz.  Victor  C, 

Robbins,  Albert  H.  Jr. 

Roberson,  Franklin  P.  Schmer,  Conrad  J..  Jr. 

Roberts,  Charles  K.  Schmidt,  John  A. 

Roberts,  Donald  A.  Schneider.  George  T. 

Roberts,  Ernest  P.  Schneider,  George  F. 

Roberts.  Lawrence  W.  Schneider,  Robert  P. 

Roberts.  Richard  R.  Schoonover.  Ray  R. 

Robertson,  Teddie  E.  Schriefer,  Luther  F. 

Robertson.  Delmaine  Schroeder,  William  A.. 

A.  Ill 

Robertson,  James  P.,  Schroeder,    Rajmiond 

Jr.  C,  Jr. 

Robins,  Thomas  D.  Schuette.  Richard  W. 

Robinson,  Marion  B.  Schult,  Richard  W. 

Robinson.  Richard  E.  Schultz,  James  F. 

Robinson,  WUllam  B.  Schultz.  WUllam  V. 

Roche,  James  G.  Schultz,  Wlllard  E. 

Rodgers.  William  E.  Schulz,  Robert  J. 

L.  Schuman,  Stanley  D. 

Rodriguez.  Antonio  Schutte,  Frank  A. 

B.  Schwelzer,    Earle    G.. 
Roeder.  Bernard  P.,  Jr. 

Jr.  Schwer,  Frederick  A,. 

Roemish.  &lc  M.  Jr. 

Rogers.  George  R.  Scott,  Charles  T. 

Rogers,  John  L.  Scott,  James  H. 

Rogers.  Roy  L.  Scott,  Johnnie  W. 

Rognllen.  Robert  P.  Scott.  John  R. 

Rohr.  Edwin  M.  Scott.  Thomas  W. 

Rohr.  Robert  C.  ScoviUe,  Frederick  W. 

Roller,  Donald  G.  Scruggs,  Sidney  L.. 

Rollins,  David  J.  Ill 

Rolph.  Kenneth  E.  Scully,  Vincent  P..  Jr. 

RomanelU.  John  N.  Scale.  Eugene  B. 

Rooney.  Henry  F.  Seaman,  Stewart  R. 

Roop.  Charles  W.  Seebirt.  James  E. 

Roper.  Lidge  B.  Seekell,  Warren  W. 

Roselle.  Curtis  C.  Seelen,  Charles 
Rosenburg.  Herman  E  Seeley.  Howard  G. 
Rosengren.  Joseph  R.    Seiden,  Paul  E. 

Ross.  Robert  W.  Sellers.  William  E. 

Ross.  William  M..  Jr.  Senhen.  Linus  A. 

Ross.  William  W.  Serfass,  Robert  E. 

Roth.  Daniel  McK.  Sessions,  Thomas  P., 

RothschUd,  Stephen  II 

G.  Sestric,  Joseph  L. 

Rothschild.  Robert  E.    Sevarlo.  Bsrron  W. 

Roudebush.  Jackie  L.    Shaffer,  John  G. 

Rouse.  William  A.  Shaffer.  Phillip  H. 

Routt.  William.  Jr.  Shanley.  Peter  A. 

Rowan.  Charles  L.  Shanok,  Michael  E. 

Rowland.  Robert  C.  Sharp,  Grant  A. 

Rowley.  James  E.  Sharp,  John  B.,  Jr. 

Ruckersfeldt,  George    Sharp,  Perry  C. 

E.  Shattuck,  Oliver  P. 

Rudy,  George  H.,  HI  Shaw,  Joe  L. 

Ruhsenberger.  John  F.Shaw,  John  F. 

Runnels.  James  M.  Shawkey.  Richard  S. 

Rupert.  Clarence  W.  Shawver,  John  R. 

RusseU.  James  H.  Shea.  Brian  M. 

Russell,  WUllam  R.  Sheehan,  Robert  P. 

Russlck.  John  A.  Sheler,  James  A. 

Rutherford,  Robert  R.  Shephard.  Alfred  D. 

Ryan.  Kevin  T.  Sherman.  Howard  E. 

Ryan.  Larry  E.  Sherman.  John  M. 

Ryan.  Lester  E.  Sherron.  Cole  A. 

Ryder.  Albert  Sherwood.  Ray- 

Saari.  Colin  H.  mond  W. 
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Shlndtcdeckar.  John 

B. 
Shipp,  JlmmU  8. 
Shirk  Rnb«rtL.  Jr. 
8ho«m<iker.  Brian  H. 

■maker,  Hugh  L. 

rt.  Rlchartl  H. 
ShuvUn.  Dttnlsl  U. 
8tireck«n|«ust. 

JUUM  A. 

8hui«lt.  WtUlftin  J.. 

Jr. 
Shuford.  Robert  I. 
8humak«.  0«org«  B. 
Shumway,  Loula  A. 
Shy,  Julius  T 
81ebeck«.  Alfred  O. 
8l«pel.  WUIard  B. 
Stevera.  Arthur  W. 
Slmma,  Oordun  H. 
SUnonelU.  Norman  W. 
Stinona.  Charles  F . 

Jr. 
SImpeon.  Prank  T. 
Stmpeon.  Harold  L., 

Jr 
Singer.  Arnold 
Singleton.  "J"  Arthur 
Sipple,  Howard  L..  Jr 
81sk,  Ralph  D. 
Sktdgel,  Gerald  T 
Sklllln.  Kenneth  W. 
SklUman.  John  W 

Char  lea  B..  IH 
LyIeL.  Jr 
Sleeper,  Joseph  R. 
Sleaak.  Norman  L. 
Slick.  Charles  O 
Slobodny.  Joseph  J. 
Smiley.  Robert  W. 
Smith.  Bulls  J. 
Smith.  ayd«W. 
Smith.  David  W 
Smith.  Donald  A. 
Smith.  Bdgar  N 
Snnlth.  Palron  J. 
Smith.  Prank  R. 
Smith.  Oeonte  B..  Jr 
Smith.  George  R. 
Smith.  Glenn  H. 
Smith.  Hugh  J..  Jr. 
Smith.  -J"  -B- 
Smlth.  Jackson  B.  M. 
Smith.  James  A.  D. 
Smith.  John  P. 
Smith.  John  N 
Smith.  Kenneth  U 
Smith.  Larry  L. 
Smith.  Lowell  B. 
Smith.  Pster  D. 
Smith.  Pstar  H. 
Smith.  Ray  W. 
Smith.  Regis  R. 
Smith.  Robert  B. 
Smith.  Robert  W 
Smith.  Ronald  C 
Smith.  Roy  C  ,  rv 
Smith.  Thomas  D. 
Smith.  Vance  G 
Smlthson.  AlTa  P 
Smlts.  Walter  I. 
Snell.  Wendell  D. 
Snodgraas.  Roger  R. 
Snow,  Charles  H..  Jr. 
Snow,  Richard  If. 
Snyder.  Robert  W. 
Snyder.  Stanley  G. 
Soderholm.  Loren  P  G 
Sokolowakl,  Steven 
Sollberger.  Melvln  H 
Sollenberger   Robert  N 
S<^)per.  Edward  K 
Sordelet,  James  R. 
Sorenson.  Loren  O. 
Sortor  James  B. 
flouTal.  Paul  T. 
Sovey.  Paul  L. 
Sowell.  Barley  A..  Jr. 
Spang.  Norman  W, 
SpsQQ.  Alton  B. 


Sparks.  Brnsst  B, 
Sparks.  Paul  W. 
Spsarman.  William  R. 
Speegle.  Arthur  R. 
Spencer.  Edmund  B. 
Sperling.  Harris 
Sperry,  Selfert  T. 
Spldell.  Everett  D. 
Splksr.  Donald  C. 
SplnsUl,  Domsnlck  A.. 

Jr. 
Splnks.  Alfred  H 
Sprlggs.  Harold  B. 
Spurr.  Gilbert  C. 
Stabler  David  R..  Jr. 
Stack.  James  P. 
Staes.  James  P. 
Stalsy.  Wayne  B. 
Stalnaker.  Prank 
Stamer,  Leonard  P. 
Stampfla.  Richard  A.. 

Jr. 
Standard.  Louis  P. 
Standley.  John  R. 
Stanley.  Boiling  C. 

Jr. 
Stanley.  Howard  C. 
Stanley.  Joe  If  .  Jr. 
Stanley.  William  If. 
Stanssll.  John  A. 
Starling.  Prank  B. 
Staako,  Nicholas  J, 
Stauch.  Eugene  A. 
Steed  ley.  Duncan  If 
Steele,  Robert  L 
Steelhead.  Wesley  L 
Stefencavage.  George 
Steffens.  Marcel  1  us  P 
Stelner.  Duane  R. 
Stenson.  Henry  B. 
Stephens.  Darrel  L. 
Stephens,  Manuel  O. 
Stevens.  Stanley  L. 
Stevenson,  Robert  G. 
Stewart.  Glendals  P. 
Stewart.  Harvey  T.. 

Jr. 
atewmrt.  Kelsey  S. 
Stewart.  Richard  L 
Stewart.  William  J. 
Stlne.  Clarence  E. 
St.  Jean.  Russell  J. 
Stoakley.  Richard  R. 
Stoehr.  Robert  E 
Stokee.  Thomiis  M. 
Stolta.  Charles  L. 
Storms.  James  J. 
Story.  Hardin  C. 
Stott.  Joe  M 
Strangerthoraen.  Rolf 
Stratton.  Bobble  B. 
Straughn.  Wyatt  P. 
Strawbrldge,  David  A. 
Strledet,  Henry  C 
Struck.  Gerald  L.  V. 
Stnink.  Alvln  A 
Stryker,  Lyal  M 
Stuart.  Walter  A 
Stum  bo.  Stanley  C. 
Sturm.  Bdward  J 
Sturm.  Harold  P  .  Jr 
Suddath.  Jewel  J  .  Jr 
Suggs.  Robert  P. 
Sullivan.  Prancia  B. 
Sullivan.  George  B.. 

m 

Sullivan,  John  P. 
Sullivan.  Jnmea  E  .  Jr. 
Sullivan.  Patrick  H. 
Supek.  Loula  R 
Super,  Richard  N. 
Surber,  John  S  .  Jr 
Surprenant.  John  P. 
Surratt.  Jon  B. 
Sutcllffe.  William  G 
SuUlff.  Robert  C.  Jr. 
Sutor.  John  K. 
Sutter.  Henry  B. 
Svatek.  Joeeph  P 
Svensen,  Stanley  R 


Swap.  John  B 
Swearlngen.  Howard 

W. 
Swlllsy,  Aaron  I. 
Syck,  James  M. 
Ssczepanakl,  Kaxl- 

mlers  J 
Sssyllsr.  Bdward  P 
Taber.  Alton  E  ,  Jr 
Tabor.  Don  C 
Tackney.  Peter  M 
Tadlock.  Jamea  D 
TafT.  Dennia  V 
Tnlpnle,  Denis  G. 
Talt.  David  N. 
Talt.  John  H. 
Talt.  Thomas  M. 
Talarlco.  Prank 
Talbot.  Bruce  R 
Talken,  George  P 
Tnlley,  James  C  .  Jr 
Talley,  Klrby  L 
Tallman,  Jamea  R 
Taubee.  William  H 
Taylor,  Clarence  R 
Taylor.  Donald  E. 
Taylor.  Prank  L. 
Taylor.  Jerry  I. 
Taylor,  John  P. 
Taylor.  Lloyd  P 
Taylor,  Lowell  S 
Taylor,  Nelson  D 
Taylor.  Raynor  A  K 
Taylor.  Robert  O 
Taylor.  Thomas  W 
Taylor.  Turner  W. 
Taylor.  William  B 
TpsI.  ThomaaH  .  Ill 
Teeter.  Richard  B 
Temple.  NIcholaa  B 
Tereo.  Michael 
Terry.  Charles  L 
Terry.  Dennis  H. 
Terry,  Donald  L. 
Terry.  John  R 
Terry.  Thomas  J  .  Jr 
Tew.  Jasper  L 
TTiixmea.  I^wls  H  .  Jr 
Thibeault.  Frederick 

L. 
Thomas.  Carlysle  J 
Thomas.  Christopher 

R 
Thomas.  Frank  A 
Thomas.  Olenn  R 
Thomas.  John  B 
Thomas.  Larry  D 
Thomas,  William  E 
Thompson.  Alton  K 
Thompson.  Earle  A  . 

Jr 
Thompson.  James  E  . 

Jr 
Thompson.  Phillip  S 
Thompson,  Robert  E 
Thompson,  Thomas  N 
Thorderson.  John  R 
Thorgerson,  Eric  J 
Thornburgh.  Eldon  L 
Thorner,  Michael  O 
Thumeer,  William  D 
Tllton,  Donald  A 
Tlmm.  Leroy  A 
Tlsdale  Jease  W 
Tobln,  Klefer  A. 
Todd,  William  D 
Tolderlund,  Douglas 

S 
Tollaksen.  Duane  M. 
Tomklna.  Harold  L 
Tomklna.  Norman  E 
Toms.  Malcolm  E 
Tixjl,  Stephen  R 
Toomer,  Garland  W 
Topp.  David  P 
Torrance,  Harold  S 
Tourney.  Keith  M. 
Towle.  Robert  L. 
Townsend,  Wlllism  J 
Tralnor.  John  J. 


Tralnor,  Walter  C. 
Tralster.  Robert  B. 
Tranchlnl.  Joseph 
Trapp.  Nathan  L. 
Travis,  Sevan  B. 
Treacy,  Michael  P. 
Trefry.  Bdwln  V. 
Treseder.  Richard  M 
Trimble,  David  C 
Trlptow,  Earl  L..  II 
Trlt*.  Lawrence  J. 
Troyer.  Thomas  L. 
Trudeau.  Frank  P. 
Trueadell.  William  M. 
Trullt.  Richard  D. 
Tucker,  Robert  B..  Jr. 
Tunis.  Roberto. 
Tully.NealC. 
TuUy.  Vernon  C  .  Jr 
Tummlnelll,  Joseph  P 
Tupas.  Jesus  B. 
Tupaa.  Terencio 
Turk.  Eugene  J. 
Turner.  Ellis  L. 
Turner,  Holland  R 
Tuttobene.      Anthony 

T 
Tyler.  Donald  K. 
Tyson.  James  P. 
Uhrhsne.  Francis  J. 
Valk,  Jerome  W 
VanAuken.     Ivan     B. 

Jr 
VandenBroeck.  Thom- 

aa  A 
VanderVort.   Harry  B  . 

Jr 
VnnHouten.  Otis  B. 
VanHynlng.  Carl  W 
VanNeas,  Peter  R 
Varley,  Edwin  R.  Jr. 
Varner.  Dale  N. 
Vaughn.  William  B 
Vsught.  Clarence  T 
Vawter,  Vernon  J 
Veazey,  Luther  T 
Verona.  Francis  M 
Verwers,  Robert  A. 
Vest.  Calvin  L. 
Vied.  DennU  H. 
Vincent.  James  M 
VIrden.  Charles  8. 
Vivian.  Jack  A. 
Vogels,  Richard  H 
VonPlacher.  Eduard  L , 

III 
VonKleeck.     John     8. 

Jr 
VonKolnlta,  Henry.  Jr 
Voss.  George  P. 
Vrtsr.  Marko 
Waddell,  Robert  M 
Wade.  Joseph  W  .  Jr 
Waffenbrenner.     Blase 

P. 
Wagner.  Alfred  H.  Jr 
Wagner.  Edward  P. 
Wagner.  Fred  D 
Wagner,  Theodore 
Walker.  Arthur  J 
Walker,  Charles  E 
Walker,  Edward  T  ,  Jr 
Walker.  George  R  .  Jr 
Walker.  Horace  G 
Walker.  Wllburn  O 
Walker,  William  H 
Wall,  Edward  J 
Wall,  Thomas  E 
Wallace.  George  L. 
Walls.  James  M 
Walsh,  George  A  ,  Jr. 
Walsh.  Patrick  A 
Walter,  Everett  R 
Walters,  Horace  M..  Jr 
Walters.  Robert  M 
Wsngeman.  Charles  E.. 

Jr 
Wangler.  John  H. 
Ward.  Gordon  L 
Ward.  Sibley  L..  Ill 


Wardle.Norval  L. 
Ware.  Paul  N 
Warren.  Robert  R 
Warren.  Robert  8. 
Warren.  Roger  C. 
Waterman,  Larry  W 
Watllo.  Kenneth  B. 
Watklns.  Donald  B. 
Wstklns.  James 
Wstrous.  David 
Watson.  James  D. 
Wstson.   John   W 
Watson.  Louis  H 
Watt.   Robert   H 
Watts,  Donald  W 
Wax.  Gary  N 
Wsatherspoon 

R 
Weaver.  Milton  W 
Webb.  Lowell  B 
Webb.  Paul  H 
Weber.  Daniel   D 
Weeks.  George  R 
Wegele,  Bdward 
Wegner.  Arthur  E. 
Welchman.  Bruce  E 
Welnhardt,  William 
Weir.  Olendon  H 
Welsenberger 

Ick  P. 


Williams,  Walter  L 
Williams.  Zane  O 
Williamson,  Jamas  V 

Jr 
Williamson.  Charles 

B 
Wlllsey.  John  M. 
Wilson,  Ashley  V 
Wilson,  E>onald  M. 
Wilson.  Edward  A 
Wilson.  James  R. 
Wilson.  James  A  ,  Jr. 
Wilson.  Richard  B. 
Wilson,  Richard  V. 
Wilson.  Robert  A. 
Wilson.  Seth  T.  Jr 
Joseph  Wilson.  Thomas  B.,  Jr. 
Wilson.  Waldo  W 
Wilson.  William  O 
WImberly.  William  R. 
WInarskl.  Daniel  A. 
Winkle.  Arthur D,  Jr. 
Jr   Winston.  Richard  J. 
Winters.  Colin  O. 
Wise,  Donald  R 
Wlshart.  Thomas  T. 
Wltcher.  Murray  H., 

Jr. 
Preder-  Witt.  James  D  .  Jr. 
Wltten,  John  W. 
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Welch.  Walter  B  WItzke.  Arnold  B. 

Welenc,  Joseph  Wolfe,  James  B 

Wendholt,  Gregory  WWolfgram.  James  K. 
Wentzel.    Richard    D    Wolod.  William  A 
Wenyon,  Leonard  J      Wolverton,  DonnleR. 
Wert,  Peter  Karl  W      Wombold,  Arthur  D. 
Wertman,  Franklin,  Jr  Wonnell.  Stanley  B, 
Westbrook.  John  P        Wood,  James  B. 
Westerman.  John  P       Wood.  Leslie  B. 
Westover.  Richard  L    Woodall.  Jere  W 
Weymouth.  Charles  R.Woodaman.  Ronald!. 
Whalen.  Joseph  M  .  II     H. 

Donald  R        Woodard.  John  8. 

Donald  C       Woodbury.  David  B. 

Raymond  M  Woodruff.  Prank  C. 

William    W  .Woodruff.  Harold  H. 
Woods,  Leonard  W. 


Wheeler. 
Wheeler, 
Wheeler, 
Wheeler. 

Jr 
Whelnn. 


John  F 
White.  George  E 
White.  Lawrence  W 
White,  Marshall  N 
White.  Richard  J 
White.  Robert  D 
White,  Thomas  L  . 
White.  Thomas  O.. 
Whitehead.  Charles 


Jr    Woods,  Philip  J 

Woodward.  Albert  J. 
Woodward,  Frank,  Jr. 
Woodward.  John  D, 
Worden,  Douglas  W. 
Worley.  Loren 
Jr  Worley.  William  P. 
Jr  Worth.  Charles  W. 
T.Worlhen.Fred  V 


Whiiely.  John  B  ,  Jr,     Worthlngton,  James  T. 
Whlteman.  William  E  Wren.  Robert  P. 
Whittlngton.    William  Wright.  Hendon  O. 
J  Wright.  Robert  W. 

Whittle.  Delma  H..  Jr  Wright,  William  C. 
Wlchman,  James  H      Wright,  William  E 
Wlgfall,  George  H  .  Jr    Wubenhorst.  Richard 
WlgKlns.  Jack  p. 


Wlghtman.    James    B 

R 
Wilbur.  Paul  J 
Wilcox.  Emory  E 
Wilcox.  Loran  A 
Wilcox.  Wayland   E 
Wiley.  Bdwln  H 
Wiley,  Talmadge  K 
WUgenbusch.  Ronald 

C 
Wlllenbucher.  Mar- 
shall R. 
WUley.  Marshall  L. 
Wllley.  Percy  W..  Jr 
Williams.  Albert  L. 
Williams.  Bryce  W 
Williams.  Clarence  R 
Williams.  Douglas  A 
Williams.  Dallas  K 
Williams,  Ersel  M 
WUllanu.  Hugh  T 
Wllllanu.  John  R 
Williams.  John  D 
Williams,  James  W 
Williams,  Johnny  L. 
Williams.  Morris  B. 


Wynn.  Alvln  D. 
Wynn,  Hugh  J. 
Wyse,  William  J. 
Tarber.  Gene 
Yarborougb.  Paul  B. 
Teager.  Dale  A 
Yellnek.  William  A. 
Teske.  Lanny  A. 
Tocher,  Edward  H, 
Tounuins,  Edwin  B. 
Young.  Charles  T. 
Young.  Frederick  J., 

Jr. 
Young,  John  R. 
Young.  Richard  K. 
Zak.  Eugene  A. 
Zang.  Robert  L. 
Zarl.  Albert  B 
Zeller,  Raymond  O. 
ZlemkowskI,  Gerald  J. 
Zlerden.  William  E. 
Zimmerman,  William 

C. 
Zmorzenski.  Frank  P. 
Zumwalde,  Richard  T. 
Zurich.  Richard  W. 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  XS.8. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  In  the  line  and  staff  corps,  as 
indicated,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
M  provided  by  law : 

In  the  Navt 

LINK 


Abel,  Jon  P. 
Byrnes,  Joseph  L. 
Danner.  John  C. 
Hill,  Ronald  V, 
Murray.  Edward  P. 
Osborough,  Hnrry  R 
Sandldge,  Edward  D. 
Shewchuk, Jon  D 
Bennett.  Donald  M 
Burnette,  Mark  I..  Jr. 
Butts.  Maurice  R 
Donahue.  Charles  P. 
Landers.  Edward  J 
Lynch,  Frederick  W. 
Mitchell.  Robert  E.. 

Jr. 
Scoggln.  James  M. 
White,  Bernard  G. 
Wlese,  Richard  J. 
Wilson,  Leon  D. 
Wright,  Linden  W. 
Cain.  Richard  L. 
Jones.  Wayne  A. 
Leahy.  William  F.  Jr. 
Mears.  Ronald  T. 
Painter.  Floyd  C 
Qulnn.  Michael  E. 
Russell,  Jerry  C. 
Smith,  Clyde  C.  Jr. 
Smith,  Earle  L  .  Jr. 
Walker.  Wallace  H 
Cheshire.  Leonard  P  . 

Jr 
Dalrymple.  John  R.. 

Jr. 
Holtel.  Kenneth  P. 
Johnson.  Robert  A. 

SUPPLY    CORPS 

Barry.  George  H,  Jr.      Hatchett.  William  J. 

Jr 


Knepley,  Joseph  E 
Shaftoe,  Lyndon  R. 
Wagner.  Thomas  C. 
Labrecque.  Thomas  G. 
Mlltenberger.  Arthur 

D 
Nannlnl.  Albert  A. 
Oeltlnger.  John  R. 
Smith.  Alfredo.  Ill 
Sunderland,  Bruce 
Wlllluma.  John  R. 
Luenser,  Kenneth  H 
Bowers.  Charles  R. 
Burke.  Patrick  J. 
Chapman.  Ronald  E. 
Cole.  Gerald  L. 
Durant.  Robert  J. 
Evans.  David  C 
Kennedy.  Larry  B 
Mayo.  Lester  M..  Jr 
O'Donnell.  James  P. 
Riley.  Thomas  P. 
Rogers,  William  J.  Jr. 
Ruth.  Paul  A. 
Earls.  Larry  R. 
Sheehan.  John  J.  Ill 
Waples.  William  F 
Westerman,  ClIfTord  J. 
Whitley.  William  R. 
Wlldman,  Fred  D 
Barrett.  James  H. 
Borchard.  David  C. 
Flynn.  Robert  J. 
Proehek.  Robert  M. 
Thrush.  John  C. 
Wright.  George  P. 


Jackson,  Stephen  J. 
Yeoman.  William  R. 


Bllleter.  Paul  R. 
Butler.  Paul  K 
Conette.  Royal  G  C 
Copeland.  Stuart  W. 

CIVIL    KNCINCER    CORPS 

Pitcher.  William  P. 
Struthers.  Lynn  C. 

NURSE    CORPS 

Prollo.  "M"  Ellen 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  US 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  commander  In  the  line  and 
■ta(T  corps,  as  Indicated,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


LINE 


Calhoun,  William  B.. 

Ill 
Chupdelalne.  Jerrold 

E. 
Coleman.  Richard  F. 


Denton.  Terry  J. 
Eckarl,  James  H. 
FIckard.  Dallas.  Jr, 
Wood.  Leon  O..  Jr, 


CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

Bond,  Hollls  H.  Kelley,  Thomas  W 

Edwards,  John  R..  Jr.    Schwartz.  Walter  "J" 

NURSE    CORPS 

Edwards.  Donna  J. 

The  followlig-numed  (Nnval  Reserve  Of- 
flcers'  Training  Corps)  candidates  to  be  per- 
manent ensigns  in  the  line  of  the  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  the  quullflcutlons  therefor  os  pro- 
vided by  law: 


Kenneth  R  Adams, 

Jr 
Aniliony  J  Adaschlk 
Michael  R  Addison 
Hugh  M.  Alexander 
Henry  D  Allen 
Oinuer  Amtmnnn 
Andrew  O  Anderson, 

Jr 
Cecil  C  Anderson 


Daniel  S.  Anderson 
David  C  Anderson 
Dixon  J  Anderson 
Thomas  P  Anderson 
John  P  Angell 
Gary  E  Angerhofer 
Lester  A  Apple 
Stephen  S  Applegnte 
Mure  T.  Apter 
James  D.  Arterburn 


Brian  P.  Atkinson 

Sid  E  Atkinson 
David  C.  Atwater 
I^iwrence  J  Banck 
Donald  J.  Balrd 
'Richard  B  Bakewell 
George  K.  Baldwin 
James  H.  Ball 
Robert  C.  Ballenger 
Warren  M.  Bunks 
Nicholas  T.  Bard,  Jr. 
George  H.  Bare 
Kenneth  D  Barker 
William  J.  Burksdale 
Dennis  R.  Barnhart 
Richard  A  Bates 
Alan  E  Bnumrucker 
Oeorge  O.  Baxter  III 
Richard  D  Becker 
Michael  E  Beckes 
Ted  Bcckwlth,  Jr. 
Robert  A  Berdlne 
Peter  W  Berg 
Curl  R.  Berman.  Jr. 
Stephen  M.  Bernstein 
Donald  T  Berry 
James  E.  Blddle 


Byron  M.  Cavaney,  Jr. 
Arthur  K.  Cebrowskl 
John  E.  Chadwlck,  Jt. 
Alfred  P.  Chambllss  III 
Joseph     J.      Chappell. 

Jr. 
Anthony  W.  Charlton 
Paul  R.  Charron 
Peter  T.  Chlodo 
Charles  J.  Chotvacs 
William  P.  Christie 
Raymond  CInco,  Jr. 
Paul  A.  Clottl 
John  C,  Clary 
Kenneth  E.  Clemens 
Halbert  R.  Cinr 
Michael  L.  Cltne 
Clarence  H.  Clover. 

Jr 
Richard  8.  Cloward 
Clarence  D.  Coburn,  Jr 
Edward  C.  Coffey 
Walter  S.  Collins 
Andrew  J.  Combe 
Michael  S.  Confer 
Michael  Connn 
Dale  M.  Content 


Thet)dore  J  Blelen.  Jr  Paul  A.  Conterno 


Duvld  L  Btntlnger 
Francis  M  Block.  Jr. 
Bert  E  Blockwell 
Jack  R.  Blair 
Donald  R.  Blakely 
George  A.  Bleyle.  Jr. 
Wayne  A.  Boatman 
Donald  L.  Boggs 
Craig  O.  Bonesteel 
Louis  J.  Boos 
Carl  B.  Borchers 
•Walter  C.  Borman 
James  S.  Borona 
John  D.  Bourdo 
Charles  A.  Bourn 
Robert  W.  Boyce 
Bruce  J.  Boydell 
James  L.  Boydston 
Bruce  A.  Boyer 
Francis  X.  Boylan,  Jr. 
Timothy  S.  Brady 
William  E.  BraRunler 
Horry  B.  Brandon  III 
Craig  M.  Brandt 
Robert  A    Bransford. 

Jr 
Hugh  E.  Brazil 
Alan  F.  Brelnlnger 
James  L.  Brewer 
Jeffrey  Brlcker 
Larry  L.  Bright 
Albert  R.  Brittaln,  Jr 
Ronald  M.  Brittaln 
Earl  B.  Brookbank  III 
Donald  C.  Bross 
James  A.  Brown 
Jeffrey  L.  Brown 
Lawrence  O.  Brown 
Robert  P.  Brown 
David  L.  Browne 
Brooks  Bucher 
William  P.  Buckley 
Winston  P    Bullurd 


Douglas  W.  Cook 
John  B.  Cooper.  Jr. 
Thomas  M.  Corwln 
Maurice  W.  Coulon 
Martin  C.  Coyne 
Robert  C.  Cross,  Jr. 
Edward  M.  Crosson.  Jr. 
Lionel  Crowley 
Paul  A.  Croy 
David  W.  Curry 
Oeorge  L.  Custodi 
Robert  E.  Curtis 
James  Allan  Davis 
James  Alvln  Davis 
James  W.  Davis,  Jr. 
Ralph  R.  Davis 
James  R.  Day,  Jr 
Richard  C.  Dearmond. 

Jr. 
Donald  D.  Delmanso, 

Jr. 
Robert  A.  Delorenzo 
Joseph  O.  Demarco,  Jr. 
Philip  W.  Dempewolf 
William     R     Denslow. 

Jr. 
Jerome  L.  Devllblss 
Richard  W.  Dewey 
James  T.  Dewing.  Jr. 
Robert  P.  Dlllman 
Brian  D   Dillon 
Henry  M.  Dodd.  Jr. 
Michael  W.  Doyle 
James  L.  Dozler.  Jr. 
Dennis  O.  Draper 
Raymond  M.  Drew 
Carl  H.  Dreyer 
David  R.  Drlnon 
Mitchell  O.  Drlskell. 

Jr. 
Snowden  C.  Dubois 
Jerry  M    Dunagan 
John  L.  Earle 


Andrew  L.  Burgess.  Jr. Jerry  C    Ebersbaker 


David  S.  Burr 
James  F.  Byrne 
David  W.  Cable 
Joseph  P.  Cohlll.  Jr. 
Ray  L.  Caldwell 
Laurence  A.  Callah.in 
Leonard  P.  Callahan 
Michael  W.  Collahan 
William   E.   Cameron, 

Jr. 
William  T.  Cameron. 

Jr. 
John  A.  Campbell,  Jr. 
Malcolm  L.  Campbell 
James  R   Carey 
Richard  S.  Carey 
Thomas  K   Carroll 
William  F.  Case 
Alan  M.  Cashman 


George  L  Edgar 
Julian  D.  Edge.  Jr 
Leslie  S.  Edmondson 
Harry  6.  Edwards,  Jr. 
Henry  B.  Edwards,  Jr. 
John  N   Edwards 
Theodore  J    Ehlers 
Richard  W.  Elliott 
John  M.  Emerson 
James  D.  Ennls 
Richard  A.  Epperly 
Robert  F.  Erdman.  Jr. 
Clifford  M.  Erlckson 
Paul  P.  Erlckson 
Oeorge  F.  Erwln 
John  W.  Esslg 
.ir. Peter  J  Eversole 
James  J.  Evans 
David  L.  Eustls 


Larry  A.  Evans 
Robert  L.  Ewlng 
William  H.  Ewlng,  Jr. 
Frank  J.  Fabre,  .Ir. 
Richard  T.  Pagan 
Glenn  E.  Font,  Jr. 
Claude  8.  Former.  Jr. 
Michael  J.  Farmer 
David  W.  Forrar 
Stephen  A.  Fausett 
James  J.  Feder 
Michael  A.  Ferraro 
Charles  D.  Feustel 
Everett  E.  Fine 
Joel  R.  Fltts 
John  W.  H.  Fitzgerald 
Thomas  R.  Fletcher 
Ernest  H.  Forman 
Gary  L.  Forsberg 
John  B.  Foster  III 
Thomas  A.  Frame 
Carl  L.  Frederick 
William  E.  Free  III 
Charles  A.  French 
Dennis  D.  Frlck 
Harold  J.  Prlcke.Jr 
Jon  H.  Friedman 
.lames  M  Frost 
Duane  8.  Fulkes 
Joseph  A.  Fulmer 
James  L.  Pulwller 
John  E.  Furrow 
James  A.  Oobalo 
Arlon  D.  Oodeken 
Thomas  A.  Oalther 
Ooylord  W.  Oallher 
Robert  M.  Oallen 
James  C.  Oomrath 
Wllmer  C.  Oangloff . 

Jr. 
Mark  E.  Garrett 
Tom  S.  Garrison 
Michael  W.  Oaupln 
John  C.  Oawne 
Marvin  J.  Gay 
John  M.  Geddle.  Jr. 
John  W.  Gemmlll 
Gary  L.  Oenson 
Larry  F.  Oermann 
Donald  W.  Oetts 
Oeorge  J.  Oides 
Edwin  F.  Oler 
Michael  J.  Olgl 
James  J.  Oildea 
Gary  D.  Oilier 
Ronald  J.  onies 
James  O.  Oilmour 
Robert  P.  Ollpln 
Frederick  T.  Ollson. 

Jr. 


Howard  H.  Hamilton 
Mark  I.  Hampton 
Richard  E.  Hansel 
Robert  T.  Hanson,  Jr. 
Richard  W.  Hardy 
Philip  B.  Harper 
Christopher  B.  Harris 
Stewart  M.  Harris 
William  I.  Harris 
Hollis  W.  Harmon 
Thomas  R.  Harter 
William  M.  Hartman 
Robert  A.  Hauser 
Roger  M.  Hawk 
William  W.  Hawke 
John  A.  Hawley  III 
Klpp  T.  Hayes 
James  K.  Hayword 
Benny  J.  Heeb 
William  A   Heep 
Philip  Heldlnger 
David  L.  Helserman 
David  W.  Heist 
Jon  S.  Hemming 
James  R.  Hendricks 
Owen  S.  Hennlng 
Louis  W.  Hennlngs  III 
Robert  E.  Hereford,  Jr. 
Gerald  R.  Hess 
David  W.  Heyer 
Robert  W.  Heyer 
Frederick  H.  Heyse 
Michael  F.  Hewlett 
Oeorge  P.  Hlbbard 
Robert  P.  Hlckey.  Jr. 
John  L.  Hlldebrandt 

III 
David  M.  Hill 
Frederick  W.  Hlllmann 
Samuel  H.  Hlmes.  Jr. 
James  E.  Hlmmel- 

spach 
Sidney  W.  Htte,  Jr. 
Thomas  E.  Hogarth 
David  L.  Hollck 
Grant  T.  Hollett.  Jr. 
Merlin  B.  Holllnger 
William  H.  Holme 
John  T.  Hollies 
Daniel  C.  Holsenbeck 
John  T.  Holton  - 

Thomas  R.  Holton 
Alan  K.  Holzapfel 
James  J.  Horan 
Albln  Horowitz 
Robert  B.  Horton,  Jr. 
William  V.  Horton 
Jonathan  P.  Houghton 
Robert  L.  Houlder 
William  D.  Howey,  Jr. 


Eugene  H.  Olnchereau  Howard  H.  Hubbard  II 


David  M.  Gist 
Clarence  H.  Glover. 

Jr. 
Charles  W  Onllka 
Jerome  L.  Oogat 
Gerald  L.  Good 
Barry  A.  Gordon 
Robert  P.  Gordon 
Robert  L.  Oorham 
Peter  J.  Graef 
James  J,  Graham 
Richard  D.  Graham 
Stephen  I.  Grant 
John  C.  Graves  III 
Kenneth  E.  Graves 
Daniel  E.  Green 
William  P.  Green 
James  B.  Greene 
Alan  R.  Greenwood 
Oeorge  W.  Orler  III 
Harry  A.  Guess 
Richard  Ouglielmlno 
James  E.  Gutierrez 
Joseph  R.  Hackett 
Ronald  S.  Hadbavny 
Donald  H.  Holght 
Edward  T.  Hallaban. 

Jr. 
James  W.  Hambleton 
Gerald  K,  Hamilton 


Philip  T.  Hufford 
Edward  M.  Hughes 
Jerry  M.  Hultln 
Gordon  W,  Hunter 
William  J.  Kurd 
Jerald  R.  Hyde 
Horry  W.  Hydrlck 
Robert  F.  Hynes 
Peter  M. Igoe 
John  L.  Ingwersen 
Larry  A.  Irwin 
Phillip  W.  Isaacs 
Michael  T.  Isenberg 
John  P.  Jannlk 
Paul  W.  Jordis 
Timothy  D.  Joroch 
Mark  D.  Jarrett 
Frederick    A.    Jenner- 

John 
Frank  J.  Jerabek 
Joseph  J.  Joerg.  Jr. 
Frank  W.  Jones 
Gary  P.  Jones 
James  O.  Jones 
Kip  E. Jones 
Thomas  H.  Jones 
Wilton  S.  Jones 
James  A.  Jordan 
Robert  K.  Julian 
Lindsey  E.  Kalal 
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Richard  A.  Kaljrn 
Michael  Kampf  m 
Ronald  C.  Katahara 
David  O.  EUuppl 
James  M.  Kearney 
Walter  B.  Keanu 
Paul  H.  Keefe.  Jr. 
Francis  M.  Kelm 
Thomas  D.  Kenneally 
Dennis  S.  Kennedy 
Hugh  D.  Keogh 
Harry  D.  Kerr 
Joseph  A.  Keyes 
Louis  J.  Klenlen 
Dennis  W.  Klley 
Kent  H.  KlUam 


PhlUlp  J.  Mall 
Joseph  W.  Manke 
Alclde  S.  Mann.  Jr. 
Wayne  R.  Manning 
Walter  Marclnlak.  Jr. 
John  T.  Margeson 
Charles  L.  Marsh.  Jr. 
Ralph  K.  Martin 
Theodore  J.  Martin 
William  D.  MarUn 
Bdward  J.  Mathlas 
Christopher  T  Maurer 
Walter  L.  Maurer 
Joseph  P.  Mayer  in 
John  R.  Maynard 
William  C.  Mayroee 


Stephen  M.  Klmerllng  James  T.  McCarthy 


Wayne  B.  Klngsley 
Louis  P.  Kirchhoff.  Jr. 
John  A.  Klrkebo 
Jack  a.  Kitchens.  Jr. 
William  O  Kline  m 
Warren  H  Kllnk 
Kenneth  D  Klocek 
Byron  P.  Kloeppel 
David  M.  Knight 
Harold  S.  Koenlg 
Keith  Q.  Koerber 
Donald  S.  Kohla 
John  D.  Kolata 
Roy  A.  Kott 
John  M.  Kozma 
David  L.  Kranz 
Michael  A   Krebs 
Paul  B.  Kurke 
Richard  G.  Lacher 
David  R.  Laebn 
Paul  W.  Lagreek 
James  R.  Lamping 
Gerald  T.  Lang 
Michael  A.  Lang 
Kenneth  J.  Larsen 
David  R.  Lartaud 
Kric  W.  Laub 
David  W.  Lawrence 
Aaron  R.  Lawson 
Gerald  S.  Lazarczyk 
Francis  T.  Lebens 
Allan  R.  Lee 
RotuUd  S.  Lehman 
William  T.  Lehman 
Armond  C.  Lepage 
Laurln  H.  Letart 
Stanley  C.  Lewczyk 
Eben  W.  Lewis.  Jr. 
Leland  G.  Lewis 
David  J.  Lherault 
Donald  H.  Lieblch 
George  H.  Lindsay 
Ronald  L.  Lindsay 
Sidney  E.  Linton 
Peter  L.  Litrenta 
Wade  S.  UtUe 
John  A.  Loarie 
Robert  J.  Loarie 
Peter  V.  Locke 


Charles  K.  McCoy 
Francis  M.  McCoy.  Jr. 
Mike  C.  McCoy 
Howard  R.  McDanlel 
Robert  J.  McDanlel 
John  F.  McE>onald 
David  T  McEachen 
Robert  T.  McGee 
Barry  L.  McGbee 
John  D   McGlll 
Daniel  J    McGrath 
Michael  L.  McGraw 
Rob  R.  McGregor.  Jr. 
Hagen  B.  McGuire 
Scott  A.  McKenney 
David  H.  McKlnley 
Bruce.  W.  McLaughlin 
Terrence  A.  McLaugh- 
lin 
Dana  C.  McLendon.  Jr. 
John  A.  McMullen 
Stafford  P.  McNamee. 

Jr 
Dale  L.  McPherson 
William  M  McWil- 

Uamsm 
Robert  N.  Meals.  Jr. 
John  M.  Medlock  III 
Grant  S.  Melner 
Michael  A.  Merback 
Andrew  C.  Messer 
Philip  J.  Metres.  Jr. 
Paul  A.  Metz 
Walter  L.  Meyers 
Dennis  A.  Mlchele 
Thomas  M.  Mlckelsen 
John  R  Mlleskl 
John  C.  MlUer 
John  R.  Miller 
Kent  P.  Miller 
Michael  M.  Miller 
Philip  R  Miller 
Richard  L.  MUler 
Archibald  E.  MUlis.  Jr. 
John  O.  Miner.  Jr. 
Gordon  L.  MltcheU 
William  R.  Mltchum 

rn 

Karl  P.  Mohns 


Stephen  P.  Lot ter hand  Robert  J.  Moir 


Steven  J.  Loucks 
David  N.  Lucas 
George  M.  Lucas 
Ronald  G.  Ludlow 
John  R.  Luts 
George  Lytord,  Jr. 
Paul  R.  Lyon 
Thomas  H.  MacBain. 

Jr 
Herbert  M.  MacDon- 

ald  ni 
Bruce  A.  MacPadyen 
Daniel  I.  Maclntyre 

IV 
Paul  J.  Madlgan 
Leonard  A.  Magazine 
Bruce  B.  Magnuson 
Clarence  B  Mahoney. 

Jr 
Ronald  L.  Main 
LeeS.  Mairs 
Richard  G.  Majer 
Andrew  A.  Makowka 


Frank  J.  Monahan 
Steven  M.  Mondul 
Philip  R.  Monroe 
John  D.  Montlcello 
Arl  Van  Moore.  Jr. 
Kenneth  J.  Moore 
Richard  A.  Moore 
Harry  E.  Morgan 
David  N.  Morris 
WUlard  W  MorrU 
James  L.  Morse 
Donald  L.  Moseley 
Benjamin    M.    Moyer. 

Jr 
James  W.  MulboUand 
John  B.  Mulligan.  Jr. 
Thomas  D.  Munsch 
George  J.  Murphy 
WUllam     H.     Murphy. 

m 

Phillips  S.  Murray 
Terry  D.  Murray 
Michael  A.  Nave 


Richard  A.  MalahowskiEvan  A.  Neff.  Jr. 


Richard  G.  Nelson 
David  C  Neubauer 
Marino  J.  Nlccolal 
Douglas  R.  Nichols 
Larry  A.  Nichols 
Michael  Nlckelsburg 
Prank  J  Nlvert 
Robert  M.  Noah 
Ernest  J.  Notar 
Harold  L.  Novlck 
James  E.  Novltzki 
Herbert  D.  NowUn.  Jr. 
Dwlght  E.  Nunn.  Jr. 
Lawrence  M.  O'Connor 
Richard  D.  O'Connor 
Douglas  A.  Oglesby 
Theodore    T.    Okasln- 

skl 
Wayne  E.  Oldendorph 
Walter  M.  Olechna 
Murray  P.  Olsen 
Gaylord  C.  Olson.  Jr. 
Jack  E.  Olson 
Charles  P.  O'Neill.  Jr. 
John  L.  Onestlnghel 
John  D.  Orsburn 
Frederick  J.  Osgood 
Richard  A.  Oudal 
James  E.  Owen 
Richard  E.  Owen 
Eric  H.  Oxboel 
Gary  V.  Paddock 
Harry  N.  Paduano.  Jr. 
Bruce  D   Page. 
Charles  W.  Page,  Jr 
Peter  M.  Pandolfl 
Brance  J  Parker 
Michael  W  Parker 
Richard  8.  Parodi 
Thomas  L.  Parry.  Jr 
Jerry  L.  Parsons 
Edward  J   Pasahow 
Bohdan  Y  Paschyn 
James  G.  Pastorlus. 

Jr. 
Wesley  F.  Patience. 

Jr. 
John  W.  Patterson 
Robert  E  Patterson 
Charles  B.  Payson 
Jay  W.  Pease 
Carl  A.  Pelzer.  Jr. 
Philip  C  Perlne 
James  K.  Pernlnl 
Robert  A  Perron 
Paul  E.  Perrone 
Bradford  K.  Perry 
James  H.  Perry.  Jr. 
Eric  L.  Peterson 
Richard  S.  Peterson 
Kenneth  W.  Pettl- 

grew 
Robert  H.  Pewett 
Morgan  S  Plrnle 
Harry  P  Planchon. 

Jr. 
Michael  F.  Plumkett 
Walter  E  Pollock  III 
Ernest  H.  Pomerantz 
Bernard  B.  Poore 
Thomas  L.  Potter 
Robert  R.  Powell 
Craig  D.  Pozzi 
Jay  L.  Press 
Joseph  M.  Price 
Thomas  L.  Price 
Rudolph  P.  Price.  Jr. 
William  H.  Prouty 
Allen  F.  Pulk 
Gareth  D.  Quale 
Norman  C.  Radder 
Allle  J.  Ralston 
Clayton    R.    RamsklU 
Richard  C.  Ranes 
James  R.  Ratllff 
Richard   R    Ratzlaff 
Jerry  W    Rayfleld 
David  W    Read 
Robert  A.  Reardon 
William  P    Rebarick 
John   P.    Reberger 


Russell  Reddoch 
PhUlp   F    Rehbock 
Walter  J.  Reld.  Jr. 
Robert    A.   Relneke 
Charles   D.   Relte 
David   J.   Reltmeyer 
Robert  H.  Relief 
John   P.   Ribka 
John  W.  Richardson 
Charles   A.    Rlggs 
Gary   I.   Roberts 
William  R  Roberts.  Jr. 
John  E.  Robertson  IV 
Millard  L.  Robertson. 

Jr. 
Robert  E.  Robertson 

III 
Matthew   G.    Rode 
Richard   A.   Rollins 
Richard  B  Romney 
Leonard  H.  Ronnie.  Jr. 
David  R.  Roth 
Dexter  R.  Rowell 
Marvin  J.  Rozner 
William  J.  Ruhe.  Jr. 
Peter  K   Rumely 
Charles  E  Russell 
Bruce  A.  Ryan 
Edward  J.  Ryan,  Jr. 
Allan  E.  Rypka 
Thomas  W.  Sampson 
James  E  Sanders  III 
Peter  G.  Saraflan 
Joel  R.  Sartorls 
Charles  J.  Savage 
Richard  V. 

Schermerhorn 
Roger  E.  Schlechte 
Carl  H.  Schmltt 
Stuart  O   Schmltt 
Randolph  E.  Schnabel 
Carl  E.  Schneeberger 
David  D.  Schoeff 
Dean  A.   Schofleld 
Russell  C.  Scholl.  Jr. 
Charles  P.  Schomann 

m 

Thomas  A.  Schroeffel 
Robert  J.  Schweers.  Jr. 
David  T.  Scott 
Kenneth  E.  Scott 
Patrick  R.  Scott 
Joel  S.  Seffel 
Murphy  A.  Sewall 
Richard  A.  Sewell 
WUllam  A.  Shannon 

in 

Jerry  L.  Sharp 
David  P.  Sheaff 
George  T.  Sheffer 
Robert  E.  Sherman 
Andrew  M.  Shields 
Ronald  T.  Shlgetanl 
Ronald  E.  Shrlver 
John  R.  Shultz 
William  L    Shumate 
William  M.  Slddens 
Bradley  W.  Simmons 
Glen  L.  SJoblom 
William  J.  Slaughter 

III 
Robert  S.  Sllfka 
William  T.  Sloan.  Jr. 
Frederick     K.     Small- 
wood 
E)avld  O.  Smith 
.J.  Palmer  Smith 
John  W.  Smith 
Ralph  F.  Smith 
Robert  I    Smith 
William  T.  Smith  III 
William  G.  Smlther 
Gerald  C    Snell 
Ivan  J.  Snyder.  Jr. 
Keith  R    Snyder 
Stanley  J    Snyder.  Jr 
Rot)ert    W     Spellman. 

Jr 
Charles  H    Spence.  Jr 
George  M.  Spllseth 
David  A    Spina 


February  ig 

Sprulten- Thomas  W.  Turner 
Daniel  T.  Twomey 
Jr.   William  D.  Tyson 
Jerry  L.  Unrau 
Anthony  S.  Vadopalas 
"nmothy  L.  Valll 
John  M.  Vanasek 
James  I.  Vanllere 
Kenton  W.  Vanlue 


Fredrlk 
burg 
William  L.  Stahl 
Sammy  D    Stair 
Kevin  T.  Staley 
David  W.  Stamps 
Sam  R.  Stanbery.  Jr 
Paul  M.  Stanford 
William  G.  Stanley 
Russell  B.  Starkey,  Jr.  Pleter  K.  Vanwlnkle 
Douglas  R.  Starrltt       Douglas  E.  Veum 
John  M.  Stebblns 
Robert  S.  Stephens 
Daniel  M.  Sternberg 
Edward  M.  Steudel.  Jr 
Robert  P.  Stevens 


Wilbur  T.  Stevens. 
Jr. 

Clement  O.  Steven- 
son. Jr. 

Joseph  N.  Stlneman 

Richard  J.  Streeter 


Russell  T.  Vlckers 
Randall  W.  Vltek 
Edward  P.  VoUertsen 

m 

Ernst  P.  VoUmer 
Robert  B.  VosUus 
John  A.  Waeltz 
Frederick  P.  Wales 
Francis  A.  Walker 
Francis  D.  Walker  in 
Robert  P.  Walker 


•Terrance  L.  Stringer  Ronald  E.  Walklngton 


John  R.  Suckow 
Alfred  H.  Suhr 
David  J.  Sullivan 
James  J.  Sullivan 
Herbert  P.  Swanson. 

Jr. 
Roger  B   Swift 
•Kelly  P.  Swindle.  Jr. 
Daniel  N.  Swlnford 
Harley  H.  Swink 
Wayne  J.  Swltzer 
Dennis  A.  Tabel 
Alexander  A.  Taday. 

Jr. 
John  H.  Talbot.  Jr. 
Daniel  R.  Talhelm 
William  W  Talley  U 
Clark  M.  Taylor 
Keith  A.  Taylor 
James  T.  Tedder,  Jr 
Robert  J  Terhune 
Gerald  A.  Thelsen 
Douglas  J.  Thlel 
Terry  N.  Thles 
Glenn  R.  Thomas 
James  R.  Thomas.  Jr. 
Albert  P.  Thomasson 
James  A  Thompson 
Roy  W  Thompson 
Ronald  C.  Tipper 
Gary  H.  Tobey 
John  H.  Todd 
Gordon  V.  Tollefson 
Alfred  C.  TolUson.  Jr. 
John  T.  Toohey 
Donald  A.  Tortorlce 
Robert  N.  Tracy.  Jr. 
David  M.  Treadwoll 


Leonard  D.  Walter 
Frederick  P.  Wanga- 

ard.  Jr. 
Jimmy  D.  Warfleld 
George  T.  Wasleskl. 

Jr. 
Mitchell  L.  Watson 
Peter  K.  Watt 
Ben  A.  Weaver 
Harry  C.  Weber 
WUllam  R.  Welch 
David  R.  Wesley 
Howard  V.  West 
Charles  H.  Whelan. 

Jr. 
Albert  E.  Whitehead 
David  O  Wllboiirne 
Jeffrey  Wllk 
Adrian  R.  Wllklns 
Harry  R.  Wilkinson 
David  I.  Williams 
Donald  B.  Williams 
Keener  T.  Williams 
William  H.  WUllams. 

Jr. 
Thomas  A,  Willis 
Jack  W.  Wilson 
Prank  G.  Wlnant 
John  C.  Wlnqulst 
Henry  R.  Wlsmer 
John  E.  Wohlflel 
Nell  F.  Wood 
Jerry  F.  Woolett 
Douglas  F.  Wright 
John  R.  Wright 
John  T.  Wright 
Robert  B.  Wright 
Bruce  N.  Yarborough 


J.  Forrest  G.  Trembley  jjugh  W.  Yarbrough 
Allen  J.  Trucano 


Richard  P.  Trvmipler 
Richard  P.  Tull 
James  F.  Tune 
George  E.  Turner 
James  E.  Turner.  Jr. 
Laurence  H.  Turner, 
Jr. 


Gary  A.  Young 
Gerry  A.  Young 
Joe  B.  Young 
James  J.  Zabrltskl 
Jacob  H.  Zakarlan 
Robert  J.  Zlmmer 
John  T.  Zohlen 


The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps)  candidates  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  in  the  Supply  Corps  of 
the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 
David  G.  BeeanlUa  William  J.  Karry 
Jerry  W.  Bllley  Gulnn  O.  Leverett.  Jr. 

Robert  E.  Borton.  Jr.    William  P.  Magrogan. 


Paxon  D.  Chapln.  Jr. 
Thomas  M.  Crlbbln 
Martin  J    Cross 
James  M    David 
Joseph  M   Doares.  Jr 
Victor  P  Dugglns  II 
•Herbert  E  Pish  III 


Jr. 

Kent  B.  Massle 
William  B.  McCowan. 

Jr 
Roger  G.  Morris 
Robert  J.  Moutrle 
David  P.  Palmerle's 


Kenneth  M   GladstoneThomas  J.  Schmlege 
Emmett  W.  Grandy       Robert  W.  Thorn- 


III 

Robert  C    Helm 
•Bruce  A.  Hopkins 
Frederick  T.  Jaffin,  Jr 


burgh.  Jr 
WUllam  I.  Trandum 
Ronald  C.  WUklnson 
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The  following-named  graduates  from  Navy 
enlisted  scientific  education  program  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  In  the  line  of  the  Navy, 
Object  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law : 

Richard     E.     Pietrzy- 

kowskl 
George  S.  Renshaw 
Jack  W  Samford 
Gerald  J.  Sleren 
Duane  R.  Smith 
Roger  B.  Spencer 
Wlnfred  D.  Vallance 


John  E.  Bingham 
Michael  D.  Christian 
James  O.  Fern  aid 
Gordon  D.  Helyer 
Michael  G.  Jensen 
Hobert  E.  Lutz.  Jr. 
Robert  J.  Myshka 


•Fred  J.  Bice  (Navy  enlisted  scientific  edu- 
cation program)  to  be  a  permanent  ensign  in 
the  Supply  Corps  of  the  Navy  in  lieu  of  en- 
sign in  the  line  as  previously  nominated  and 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Robert  W.  Browning  (clvUlan  coUege  grad- 
uate) to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  (Junior 
grade)  and  a  temporary  lieutenant  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

William  L.  Anderson.  Jr. 

George  A.  PI  ay  ford 

David  M  Reeves 

Lynn  E.  Lefller  (Naval  Reserve  officer)  to  be 
a  permanent  lieutenant  and  a  temporary 
lleutenamt  commander  In  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Van  Melvln,  warrant  officer,  to  be  a  per- 
manent chief  warrant  officer,  W-2.  In  the 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Ofll- 
oers)  to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Medical  Corpe  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Seth  E.  Anderson.  Jr.  Thomas  B.  Janter 
George  L.  Bass.  Jr.  Charles  M.  Jenkins 
Howard  S.  Berg  Alfred   N.   Karlckhoff 

Robert  A.  Blellnskl        Thaddeus  E.  Kelly 
Ronald  C.  Bloodworth  James  E.  Kopp 


Sydney  D.  Bogart 
Peterls  Bormanls 
Benjamin  C.  Bowen 
Ronald  E.  Bullock 
Robert  J.  Campbell 
Herbert  L.  Cares 
John  W.  Chldsey.  Jr. 
James  J.  Coatsworth 
Richard    J.    Corbett, 

8r. 
Daniel  M.  De Young 
Richard  E.  DuBols 
John  R.  Dunkelberg 
Prank  E.  Ehrllch 
Edward  A.  Ellis 
John  B.  Emery.  Jr. 
Idwln  H.  Engert,  Jr. 
Stuart  S.  Fleming,  Jr. 
Donald  O.  Gallup 
Roger  L.  GUbertson 
Prank  J.  GUlen.  Jr. 
Howard  D.  Gunlock 
Robert  B.  Harrison 
Ronald  M.  Hughes 
Lawrence     O.     Hun- 

slcker 
David  H.  Jackson 


Hunter  C.  Leake  III 
Lloyd  L.  Lelder.  Jr. 
Daniel   B.  Lestage 
Kenneth  G   Magee 
James  R.  McMllUan 
Kenneth   H.   Messner 
James  E.  Moorman.  Jr. 
James  R.  Moyes 
Terence  J.  OToole 
Stanley  M.  Patterson 
Sam  L.  Pool 
Kenneth  L.  Raulston. 

Jr. 
Larry  D.  Reed 
David  M  Reeves 
Elster  D.  Roberts 
David  I.  Rosen 
Kenneth  R.  Roth 
Joel  E.  Sherlock 
Rayburn  R.  Skoglund 
Walter  H.  Snider,  Jr. 
Jerry  C.  Sutkamp 
Brltton  K.  Taylor 
Charles  W.  Toup 
Dennis  H.  Weasels 
Reginald  D.  Wheat 
Eugene  J.  Wolski 


Curtis  R.  Baker 
Don  B.  Bane 

Anthony  Barone 
Sylvester  Barrlngton 
Stanley  L.  Bartley 
Earl  D.  Baxter 
Donald  D.  Bell 
Anthony  P.  Belmont 
Charles  H.  Bercler, 

Jr. 
WUllam  P.  Blgham 
Harold  "W"  Blevlns 
Bruce  R.  Blome 
John  E.  C.  Bocker 
William  J.  Boehmler 
Robert  L.  Bonsantl 
Adam  G.  Brandau,  Jr 
Roger  W.  Brassel 
David  A.  Brian 
William  H.  Brlgance 
Robert  B.  Brlgden 
Robert  F.  Brill 
Jim  R.  Browning 
Kenneth  T.  Buckley 
Robert  A.  Bullock 
Horace  E.  Buzhardt 
Doyle  E.  Campbell 
Dudley  K.  Campbell 
Anthony  A.  Cassens, 

Jr. 
Carlton  L.  Chambers 

m 

James  W.  Cole  ni 
Thad  F.  Connally 
TaylOT  I.  Cook 
Ted  A.  Cook 
Bernard  J.  Cordes 
James  H.  Covey 
Wilton  W.  A.  Cox 
Alvln  H.  Crawford 
William  G.  Crawford 
Billy  B.  Crowell 
Samuel  L.  D'Amato, 

Jr. 
Jerome  H.  Davis 
Timothy  J.  Davis 
Donald  A.  Delnlein 


Oeorge  T.  Jamarik.  Jr. 

The  foUowlng-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefore  as  provided  by  law: 
John  E.  Abbott  Edward  P.  Andersen 

John  R.  Afinowicz         John  N.  Anderson 
Robert  J.  AUes  William  L.  Anderson, 

Gordon  R.  Alena  Jr. 


Ernest  W.  Hunt,  Jr. 
WUllam  B.  Jackson 
Clifford  J.  Jeremiah 
James  D.  Johannes 
Francis  D.  Keenan,  Jr. 
Denis  L.  Keleber 
Leon  R.  Kelley 
Dan  A.  Kelly 
"R"  R.  Kenner 
Gerard  F.  Kenny 
Peter  T.  Klrchner 
John  L.  Kitzmlller 
Raymond  W.  Klofkorn 
George  L.  Koomos.  Jr. 
Kevin  B.  Lake 
William  R.  Lamb 
Alan  M.  Larimer 
Robert  C.  Lecher 
Lewis  H.  Lipslus 
Paul  A.  LoCasclo 
Michael  J.  Logan 
Jaines  T.  Love,  Jr. 
Louis  N.  Ludlngton 
George  A.  Lussler 
John  R.  Lyons 
John  W.  Mace 
Thomas  A.  MacLean 
Bruce  A.  Mallln 
Harry  A.  Mangold 
Edward  C.  Mattlson 
Martin  E.  McKenney 
Robert  T.  McKlnlay, 

Jr. 
William  E.  McNally 
Thomas  B.  Merrltt 
John  M.  Mertus 
Karl  V.  Metz,  Jr. 
David  E.  Miller 
John  P.  Miller 
E>onald  S.  Mlnckler 
Richard  Y.  Mltsunaga 
Prank  A.  Munden,  Jr. 
John  P.  Murphy 
Bruce  A.  Naylor 
Lo\ii8  T.  NlelBon 
Frederick  C.  Norcross 
CUfford  T.  O'Connell 


Robert  D.  de  la  Fuente  Michael  A.  O'Keefe 


Paul  T.  DlGaudlo 
Herbert  S.  Dodge 
James  B.  Edwards  ni 
Wilbur  P.  Eich  HI 
WUllam  L.  Ekman 
Jerry  E.  Enls 
Stanley  A.  Englund 
Richard  H.  Fair 
Anthony  E.  Fathman 
Lewis  J.  Fisher,  Jr. 
Thomas  H.  Fisher 
James  M.  Fitts,  Jr. 
William  C.  Flanagan. 

Jr. 
George  E.  Fleming 
John  R.  Fletcher 
James  R.  Fowler 
Ljmn  R.  Frary 
Colin  M.  Freeman 
David  B.  GUlis 
Robert  L.  Glngell 
Barry  Goldman 
Daniel  H.  Golw3rn 
Edward  P.  Good 
Dennis  B.  Goodman 
John  E.  Graslnger 
Richard  G.  Grassy.  Jr 
Cecil  D.  Grimes,  Jr. 
James  A.  Grimes 
John  M.  Grollmus 
Prank  R.  Gudas 
James  W.  Ham 
Ronald  L.  Hamm 
Kenneth  R.  Hansen 
Terry  J.  Happel 
John  M.  Harrelson  III 
Daniel  T.  Harrington 
John  E.  Hill 
Larry  W.  HUl 
William  M.  Hinz 
James  J.  Hoxiser 
Robert  L.  Houts 
John  K.  Howe,  Jr. 


Benjamin  C.  Olliff,  Jr. 
James  H.  Oury 
Ralph  G.  Owen 
Stanley  M.  Patterson 
James  H.  Patterson, 

Jr. 
James  P.  Perry 
Roger  A.  Potter 
Ralph  P.  Principe 
WUlard  R.  Prouty 
Stephen  C.  Pruyn 
Gene  H.  Purvis 
Charles  N.  Reed  m 
Delbert  L.  Remy 
Glen  V.  Rice 
Roderick  P.  Robertson 
Donald  M.  Robinson 
William  D.  Roche,  Jr. 
William  A.  J.  Ross 
WUllam  A.  Scaring 
Wendelln  W.  Schaefer 
Jenkins  L.  Schley 
Paul  A.  Selecky 
Larry  J.  Severson 
Robert  M.  Seymour 
Charlie  W.  Shaeffer, 

Jr. 
James  O.  Shaw 
WUllam  D.  Shea 
Ernest  L.  Simms 
Daniel  C.  Slsemore 
Ronald  L.  Smlts 
Joseph  P.  Smyth 
Harold  L.  Spencer 
Robert  H.  ^ratt 
Richard  D.  Stevenson 
Regis  T.  Storch 
Eugene  S.  Strout 
Robert  M.  Taxman 
Stephen  C.  Telatnlk 
Joel  D.  Todlno 
Frank  A.  Trefny 
Rlcardo  J.  Trevlno 


I>avld  E.  Ulmer 
Peter  V.  Van  Tassel 
Leonard  L.  Vertuno 
Richard  P.  Wagner 
George  G.  Wells 
Gerald  M.  West 
Harold  D.  West,  Jr. 
David  O.  Westmark, 

Sr. 
Robert  H.  Wheelock 
James  E.  WUkerson 


Ackerman  C.  Williams, 

Jr. 
Bernard  M.  Williams 
George  A.  Williams 
Samuel  W.  WUllams 
Tom  V.  Willis,  Jr. 
Orvllle  D.  WUson,  Jr. 
Walter  8.  Yourchek, 

Jr. 
David  C.  Ziegler 
Jack  E.  Zimmerman 


The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cer Training  Corps)  for  permament  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Herschel  M.  Tlmmons,  Jr. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  tempwarary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  first  lieutenant  subject  to  qual- 
ification therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Henry  D.  Barratt 
Duard  L.  Beebe 
John  R.  Bell 
Roderick  E.  Benton 
James  M.  Chance 
Roger  J.  Claus 


Joaquin  D.  Pereira 
Roger  P.  Pilcher 
Herbert  F.  Posey 
Thomas  R.  Preston 
H.  L.  Redding 
Richard  R.  Reuschling 


Charles  E.  Conway,  Jr.  Donald  J.  Robinson  II 

Joseph  C.  Dangler 

Francis  T.  Dettrey 

WUson  R.  Dodge 

Joseph  J.  Dzielskl 

Elbert  A.  Foster 

Marshall  M.  Grlce,  Jr 

Leon  A.  Gulmond 

William  P.  Hamilton 

Blllle  E.  Hicks 

Fred  L.  James 

Herbert  C.  Johnson 

Robert  L.  Jones,  Jr. 

James  A.  Kinniger 

Ronald  C.  Kraua 

L.  J.  Lott 

Kenneth  R.  Maddox 


Anthony  J.  Scaran 
George  R.  Schlpper 
Frederick  W.   Schroe- 

der 
Delmas  D.  Sharp,  Jr. 
Kenneth  E.  Shelton 
Billy  E.  Simpson 
Alan  T.  Snyder 
Jerry  L.  Strieker 
Prank  D.  Strong 
WUllam  E.  Tlsdale 
WUllam  G.  Van  Zan- 

ten,  Jr. 
David  B.  Werner 
Theodore  L.  Whlsler 
David  F.  Wlnecoff 
Anthony  A.  Zadravec 


Biu-lque  A.  Mauri 
Joseph  R.  Paquette 

The  following-named  officers  of   the  Ma- 
rine Corpe  for  permanent  appointment   to 
the  grade  of  first  lieutenant  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Ronald  L.  Allen  Moffatt  F.  Wylle 

Henry  W.  Austin  Paul  E.  Rudeen,  Jr. 

Earle  G.  Breeding,  Jr.    WUllam  R.  Griggs 
John  W.  Ra3rmond 
John  P.  Caynak 
James  E.  Selway 
Ronald  F.  Thomson 
David  L.  Lawson 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    temporary    appointment    to    the 
grade    of    captain    subject    to    qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 
Oeorge  W.  Atteberry     Robert  L.  Babos 
Dennis  A.  Cavagnaro     Allen  L.  Powers 


Jack  R.  Brlnker 
James  R.  Coughlan 
Ronald  V.  Det«"lncat 
Lawrence  L.  Downey 
James  H.  Plnnlck 


Robert  P.  Rodgers 
I>avid  A.  VlUeneuve 
John  T.  Radzymlnskl 
Thomas  L.  Elser 
James  L.  Losey 
Edward  R.  Doane 
John  G.  Flynn 
Warren  A.  Culpepper 
Robert  G.  Whaley 
John  R.  Frltsch 


James  D.  Gilllard 
Benny  M.  McKenzle 
Richard  C.  Bradfield 
Edward  F  Kublk,  Jr. 
Edward  L  Green 
Terry  C.  Jackson 
Glenn  O.  Kennedy,  Jr. 
William  C.  Reed.  Jr. 
William  J.  Felnd 
James  P.  Crowley 
Joseph  G.  Dentz 


Delbert  H.  Dupont 

Herbert  E.  Hoppmeyer  .Jerry  L.  Lathrop 

Jr.  Zane  B.  Fisher 

WUllam  F.  Tremper 

The  following- named  (platoon  leaders 
class)  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the  Marine 
Corps,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law : 

John  B.  Caskey  Alan  W.  Hitchens 

John  B.  CreU,  Jr.  Sammy  R.  Claxton 

Note. — •  .  Indicates    interim    appointment 

Issued. 
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February  is 


The  Need  for  a  New  Trade  and  Embargo 
Policy  With  Communist  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT.  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  tS,  1964 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr  Speaker,  events  of 
recent  months  have  pointed  up  once 
again  the  crying  need  for  a  reexamina- 
tion of  present  trade  practices  and  poli- 
cies with  the  Communist  nations  and 
for  the  drawing  up  of  a  firm  statement 
of  principles  based  on  that  study  It  Is 
not  only  the  American  people,  but  the 
entire  world,  that  has  now  become  com- 
pletely confused  by  the  vagaries  and  In- 
consistencies of  U.S.  policies. 

Clearly  these  policies  are  entirely  In- 
effective today  and  are  leading  to  mis- 
understandings and  differences  of  opin- 
ion with  other  nations  of  the  free  world, 
which  may  well  jeopardize  the  structure 
of  NATO  and  other  relationships  with 
free  nations  unless  action  is  taken  to 
clear  them  up.  A  place  at  which  we 
might  start  would  be  with  a  reevaluation 
and  revision  of  our  entire  policy  toward 
the  blacklisting  of  ships  visiting  Cuban 
ports  and  the  Johnson  administration's 
new  policy,  put  into  effect  In  December 
of  1963.  under  which  ships  may  be  re- 
moved from  that  blacklist.  The  facts 
are  that  at  the  present  time  there  are 
200  ships  on  this  blacklist  and  since 
December  38  ships  have  been  removed 
from  the  blacklist,  but  even  with  this 
removal  there  has  t)een  a  net  addition 
of  2  ships  to  the  blacklist  since  the 
first  of  December  1963  This  shows 
clearly  that  our  blacklisting  policy  Is 
not  working  and  that  since  the  revision 
in  our  policies,  there  has  been  a  net  In- 
crease of  shlp>s.  other  than  Russian  ships, 
visiting  Cuban  ports,  rather  than  any 
decrease.  This  Is  not  surprising  in  view 
of  the  lax  provisions  under  which  black- 
listed ships  can  now  be  removed  from 
the  list.  Of  the  total  of  38  such  re- 
movals, 6  have  been  British  ships,  and 
14  have  been  Greek  ships.  It  should 
particularly  be  noted  that  the  pledge 
given  by  the  owners.  In  order  to  remove 
such  a  ship  from  the  blacklist,  spe- 
cifically excludes  any  commitment  that 
ships  already  chartered  for  Cuban  trade 
will  be  withdrawn  before  the  termina- 
tion of  their  charter  If  such  charters 
were  entered  Into  before  December  16. 
1963.  Such  charters  may  in  some  cir- 
cumstances last  2  or  3  years.  The  feel- 
ing of  many  In  Congress.  In  which  I 
share,  is  that  this  removal  procedure 
should  itself  be  removed  and  that  we 
should  extend  our  embargo  policy  inso- 
far as  U.S.  ports  are  concerned  to  the 
ships  of  any  registry  which  continue  to 
visit  Cuban  ports  after  a  warning  period 
of  2  or  3  months,  regardless  of  the  terms 
of  outstanding  charters.  Those  ships 
would  have  an  option  to  make  their 
choice  one  way  or  the  other,  and  we 


could  look  for  some  net  decline  In  the 
number  of  ships  from  our  allies  using 
Cuban  ports  and  helping  to  sustain  the 
Communist  effort  In  Cuba,  which  is  being 
strengthened  by  this  trade. 

At  the  same  time,  a  reexamination  of 
our  entire  trading  policy  with  Commu- 
nist nations  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
should  l>e  studied  and  new  principles 
clearly  stated  and  instituted.  A  good 
place  to  start  on  this  project  would  be 
to  reconsider  the  decision  forced  upon 
the  Congress  by  President  Johnson  on 
Christmas  eve.  under  which  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  presumably  other  fi- 
nancing sources  arc  specifically  permit- 
ted to  guarantee  the  credit  of  Commu- 
nist nations  on  shipments  of  wheat  or 
of  any  other  products  for  which  export 
licenses  are  granted  If  the  wheat  sale 
proposal  had  been  submitted  to  and  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  and  it  had  stuck 
to  the  original  terms  of  cash  on  the  bar- 
rel head,  one  half  American  shipping, 
and  guarantees  against  diversion  to 
Cuba.  It  mlRht  have  been  acceptable  to 
many  Americans. 

However,  the  Idea  of  guaranteeing 
Communist  credit,  of  increasing  subsi- 
dies on  such  oversea  shipments,  and  of 
otherwise  taking  steps  to  assist  the 
faltering  agricultural  economy  in  Russia 
is  wholly  abhorrent  to  them.  But  with 
such  attitudes  officially  endorsed,  we  can 
not  be  surprised  at  the  decision  of  Great 
Britain  and  other  nations  to  Indulge  in 
CulMin  trade  to  their  heart's  content  as 
witnessed  by  the  recent  bus  sale  and  by 
the  present  discussion  of  French  truck 
deals  which  may  soon  materialize 

These  are  Just  a  couple  of  examples 
of  the  inconsistencies  and  confusion 
which  dominate  the  whole  question  of 
U.S.  trade  policy  with  the  Communists 
at  the  present  time.  If  we  do  not  know 
where  we  stand  or  where  we  are  going 
ourselves,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  we  can 
expect  the  rest  of  the  world  to  under- 
stand us  or  to  cooperate  with  us  In  our 
efforts.  There  Is  little  time  to  be  lost 
in  correcting  this  situation  because  the 
ramifications  in  our  relationships  with 
other  nations  are  themselves  as  danger- 
ous and  upsetting  as  the  Increased 
strength  given  to  Communist  Cuba. 


The  43d   Anniversary   of   the  Armenian 
Revolt  Afainst  Soviet  Tyranay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxntou 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  18.  1964 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  all  freedom  loving  Americans — 
and  particularly  on  behalf  of  those 
Americans  of  Armenian  descent — I  rise 
on  this  day.  the  43d  anniversary  of  the 
successful  Armenian  revolt  against  So- 
viet tyranny  and  terror. 


No  people  have  demonstrated  greater 
determination  or  more  love  for  freedom 
than  those  who  once  were  part  of  the 
Armenian  nation;  and  who  are  now 
spread  in  various  lands  around  the  globe, 
Including  a  great  many  who  reside  in  the 
12th  Congressional  District  of  Illinois. 

Our  Nation  supports  the  Independence 
of  an  ever-Increasing  number  of  new  na- 
tions. However,  it  is  appropriate  to 
point  out  that  little  or  nothing  Is  be- 
ing done  to  assist  the  Armenian  ijeople— 
or  other  nations  which  are  now  encom- 
passed by  the  Iron  Curtain— to  regain 
their  national  freedom. 

I  call  again  upon  the  administration 
to  give  support  to  the  resolution — House 
Joint  Resolution  15 — offered  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  Congressman  Edward  J.  Dirwim- 
sKi.  to  establish  a  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mission. This  measure  would  restore 
hope  and — eventually.  I  trust — freedom 
for  Armenia  as  well  as  for  the  provinces 
and  satellite  nations,  which  are  now  un- 
der Communist  domination. 

The  adoption  of  this  Joint  resolution 
would  seem  to  be  a  first  step  In  encour- 
aging Armenia's  emergence  as  a  free  na- 
tion. 

The  determination  of  Armenians  to  re- 
main free — no  matter  where  their  tem- 
porary abode — Is  hailed  here,  today 
Freedom  loving  people  everywhere  ap- 
plaud the  dreams,  hopes,  and  realistic 
goal  of  a  restored  free  and  independent 
Armenian  nation. 
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Georfetown  University  Debatinf 
Toarnamcnt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  rLoiiOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  18.  1964 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  my 
great  pleasure  today  to  announce  that 
the  debating  team  from  Miami  Beach 
High  School  has  won  the  13th  annual 
Georgetown  University  high  school  de- 
bating tournament. 

Two  seniors,  David  Kaye  and  Allen 
Puller,  from  Miami  Beach  High  School, 
defeated  Jesuit  High  School  of  New  Or- 
leans In  the  final  round  of  the  tourna- 
ment. The  topic  for  the  debates  was 
"Medicare."  with  the  teams  alternating 
between  the  affirmative  and  negative 
position  for  each  successive  round. 

These  two  young  men  are  members  of 
the  National  Porerwlc  League,  the  na- 
tional high  school  honorary  debating  so- 
ciety. For  their  supreme  efforts  here  in 
Washington  during  the  3  days  of  keen 
competition,  the  Miami  Beach  team  was 
presented  the  Ryder  Challenge  Cup, 
named  in  honor  of  Pather  Ryder  who 
established  the  Philodemic  Debating  So- 
ciety around  1831. 


The  Miami  Beach  team  Is  not  the  only 
one  from  Dade  County.  Fla..  to  take  home 
honors.  The  highest  Individual  award  of 
the  tournament  went  to  Martin  Galbert, 
of  Miami  Senior  High  School.  He  was 
named  the  top  debater  of  the  entire  tour- 
nament. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  Justly  proud  of  these 
flne  young  people  from  the  district  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent — the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Florida. 
I  miRht  add  that  of  the  three  Florida 
teams  competing,  all  were  representing 
high  schools  from  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District.  They  were  Miami  Beach 
Senior  High  School.  Miami  Senior  High 
School,  and  Coral  Gables  Senior  High 
School. 

The  four  young  people  representing 
Coral  Gables  Senior  High  School  paid  a 
visit  to  my  office  yesterday.  They  were: 
Cynthia  Perwln.  Louis  Sperling,  Jose 
Oarcla.  and  Larry  Mans.  Although  I  did 
not  have  the  pleasure  of  greeting  them 
personally,  my  office  staff  was  most  im- 
pressed by  their  eagerness  and  enthusi- 
asm and  their  keen  awareness  of  domes- 
tic and  world  affairs. 

The  Georgetown  University  tourna- 
ment, which  began  last  Friday  and  went 
through  Sunday,  was  the  largest  high 
school  debating  tournament  ever  held.  A 
total  of  180  teams  from  103  schools  com- 
peted; 30  States  were  represented  by  ap- 
proximately 500  of  the  top  debaters  In 
our  Nation. 

This  grueling  tournament  began  with 
6  preliminary  rounds  which  narrowed 
the  field  to  the  top  16  teams.  The  re- 
maining teams  met  in  four  sudden- 
death  rounds,  leaving  8  teams,  then  4, 
then  2.  and  finally  the  winning  team. 
The  Miami  Beach  team  won  a  total  of 
10  debates  to  carry  off  top  honors. 

My  heartiest  congratulations  to  all  the 
young  men  and  women  competing  In  this 
nationwide  debating  tournament,  and  In 
particular  my  congratulations  and  sin- 
cere thanks  to  the  winners  who  repre- 
sented Florida  and  Dade  County  so  out- 
standingly, and  to  their  teachers  and 
coaches. 


The  88th  Confrets  Reconvenes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  WESTLAND 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  18,  1964 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  my  district  are  greatly  Inter- 
ested In  knowing  what  legislation  may 
be  forthcoming  from  Congress  this  year. 
For  this  reason.  I  have  made  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  88th  Congress  the  subject  of 
my  February  newsletter. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  my  news- 
letter, as  well  as  the  paragraphs  under 
the  heading  "As  I  See  It,"  in  the  Record: 

Yoin  Congressman,  Jack  Westland.  Second 
Congressional  District  or  Washington, 
February,  1964 

the  88th  congress  reconvenes 

The  2d  session  of  tne  88th  Congress  has 
begun  with  a  new  skipper  at  the  helm.    Pres- 


ident Johnson  begins  hla  first  full  year  as 
President  and  the  country  will  shortly  find 
out  If  hl«  !•  a  new  prograna  or  a  continuation 
of  the  old.  Time  will  tell.  Many  are  still 
trying  to  figure  out  how  we  can  provide  all 
the  programs  the  President  is  asking  for  and 
still  keep  the  budget  at  the  level  be  pro- 
posed. While  It's  true  he's  asking  for  nearly 
a  billion  less  than  last  year's  budget,  the 
$97.9  billion  requested  still  includes  an  antic- 
ipated $4.9  billion  deficit.  Most  Important 
Is  the  request  for  $103.7  billion  in  new  ob- 
llgatlonal  authority.  This  Is  the  gage  of 
what  an  administration  actually  plans  to 
spend.  If  that  authority  Is  granted  It  could 
eliminate  most  of  the  $6.6  billion  Congress 
saved  In  appropriations  for  the  current  year 
and  produce  an  actual  $10.7  billion  deficit 
for  the  coming  year. 

The  recent  resignations  of  Arthur  Schles- 
Inger  and  Ted  Sorensen.  both  considered  to 
have  wielded  great  power  In  the  White  House, 
would  Indicate  that  the  Johnson  programs 
and  methods  may  be  different  than  those  of 
former  President  Kennedy.  If  their  resigna- 
tions mean  a  disenchantment  of  the  liberal 
wing  of  the  Democrat  Party  then  the  Pres- 
ident can  face  some  Intraparty  battles. 

This  session  should  be  a  comparatively 
short  one.  An  election  year  makes  quite  a 
bit  of  difference  In  the  activities  of  Govern- 
ment. Although  I  may  be  sticking  my  neck 
out  I'll  predict  that  wO'  adjourn  not  later 
than  September  1:  th&t  we'll  pass  a  civil 
rights  bill  by  April;  that  we'll  pass  the  tax 
bill  by  March  1  (retroactive  to  January  1); 
and  that  we'll  pass  a  wilderness  bill  that 
everyone  can  live  with.  I'll  predict  that 
Pacific  Northwest  power  preference  legisla- 
tion will  pass  which  will  protect  the  Indus- 
tries of  the  State  of  Washington. 

I  also  believe  that  Congress  has  a  fair 
chance  of  bringing  our  budget  almost  Into 
balance,  something  I've  fought  for  for  years. 
But  I  can  see  no  relief  for  the  lumber  Indus- 
try In  the  northwest — the  President's  recent 
veto  of  even  the  labeling  (country  of  origin) 
bill  Indicates  the  lack  of  sympathy  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

I  can  see  no  satisfactory  conclusion  to  the 
war  In  Vietnam  which  Is  costing  many  lives 
and  a  million  dollars  a  day. 

I  can  see  no  success  In  our  relations  with 
Castro  Cuba — It  would  be  more  predictable 
that  that  situation  may  even  get  worse  since 
Mr  Bunker,  who  arranged  for  the  Sukarno 
(Indonesia)  takeover  of  the  Dutch  West  In- 
dies, has  been  named  ambassador  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

I  can  see  no  improvement  In  our  relations 
with  De  Gaulle,  but  to  the  contrary  a  worsen- 
ing. 

I  can  see  no  Improvement  In  the  composi- 
tion of  the  United  Nations — In  fact  the  ad- 
mission of  Red  China  becomes  a  distinct 
possibility  now  that  France  has  "recognized" 
them. 

I  guess  that's  about  enough  of  looking  Into 
the  crystal  ball  for  this  letter.  Maybe  (and 
I  hope  so)  I'll  be  wrong  In  my  assessment 
of  our  position  In  foreign  affairs. 

Just  don't  forget  for  1  minute  that,  de- 
spite all  our  problems,  this  Is  the  greatest 
nation  on  earth  and  the  envy  of  the  entire 
world. 

As  I  See  It 
(By  Helen  Westland) 
I  am  aware  that  one  of  the  fine  oppor- 
tunities which  goes  with  congreeslonal  life 
in  Washington.  DC.  is  to  l)e  Invited  to  be 
a  hostess  at  the  Annual  Congressional  Wives 
Prayer  Breakfast.  On  February  5,  1964.  the 
breakfast  was  held  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel. 
Congressional  wives,  and  member  guests  of 
prayer  groups,  totaling  750  ladles,  heard  sin- 
cere remarks  from  both  President  and  Mrs. 
Johnson,  and  from  Dr.  Billy  Graham,  who 
Incidentally  was  Introduced  as  the  husband 
of  our  main  speaker,  Mrs.  William  Graham 
of  North  Carolina. 


Mrs  Graham  Is  an  unusually  attractive, 
tall  young  lady;  In  fact,  she  and  her  husband 
look  very  much  alike.  She's  an  excellent 
speaker,  with  warmth  and  a  sense  of  up-to- 
date  humor.  I  appreciated  her  remark  that 
she  does  a  lot  of  her  praying  on  the  hoof — 
while  washing  dishes,  tending  to  children, 
etc.  I  find  waiting  for  elevators,  and  the 
underground  tunnel  walk  from  the  House 
Office  Building  to  the  Oapltol  are  good  areas 
for  "praying  on  the  hoof." 

One  of  Mrs.  Graham's  favorite  prayer 
stories  is  about  the  man  who  was  trying  to 
"get  with  religion."  His  prayer  was  this: 
"Lord  have  mercy  •  •  •  cause  mercy  sxilts 
our  case." 

All  In  all.  this  was  a  splendid  way  to  start 
a  day. 

visrroRS 

Anacortes:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marlon  O.  Bereot- 
son;  Mr.  Steve  PetcofT. 

Blaine:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Oloslle;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Boyd  McPhall. 

Clinton:  Sue  Klnskle. 

Edmonde:  Mr.  R.  C.  Schlefelbeln. 

Monroe:  Mrs.  Dorothy  J.  Bennatt. 

Port  Angeles:  Douglas  Crowell. 

Sedro- Woolley :  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Evans. 

P.S. — Let  me  remind  you  that  your  letters 
are  welcome  any  time  you  want  to  give  me 
your  Ideas  on  legislation  before  the  Congress 
or  any  time  you  have  a  problem  Involving  the 
Federal  Government. 


UncmploTmcBt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ERNEST  WHARTON 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  18,  1964 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
we  attempt  to  legislate  on  economic 
problems,  and  particularly  one  such  as 
uneniployment  In  private  Industry,  it  is 
most  unfortunate  that  more  of  our  col- 
leagues have  not  experienced  meeting  a 
payroll,  completing  the  myriad  of  Gov- 
ernment forms  and  reports,  or  compet- 
ing for  business  against  larger  or  more 
favorably  situated  organizations. 

In  connection  with  the  current  pro- 
posal for  double  overtime  pay,  one  of 
my  constituents,  a  brick  manufacturer 
of  long  standing,  writes  me  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Wharton  :  This  la  with  respect  to 
H.R.  9802 — premium  wage  rates  for  overtime 
work.  We  have  given  this  proposal  consider- 
able study.  We  look  with  a  skeptical  eye  on 
the  statement  of  Its  supporters  that  the 
tripartite  committee  would  restrict  Its  rec- 
ommendations for  not  less  than  double  time 
for  overtime  to  selected  Industries.  Double 
time  for  overtime  for  our  little  company 
would  Involve  a  cost  burden  that  would  wipe 
out  our  Incentive  to  operate.  It  Is  imprac- 
tical for  us  to  hire  extra  help  as  an  alter- 
native. We  hope  that  you  wUl  take  a  posi- 
tion against  H.R.  9802. 

Obviously,  we  are  not  going  to  encour- 
age employment  by  putting  employers 
out  of  business,  and  this  is  exactly  what 
has  been  going  on  for  some  time.  Gov- 
ernment regulation  has  reached  the 
saturation  point  and  I  hear  many  com- 
plaints concerning  this  harassment  of 
private  industry.  New  York  State  lost 
4,000  small  farms  last  year  because  all  of 
our  farm  assistance  programs  are  de- 
signed to  assist  the  big  operator,  and 
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Federal  regrulations  have  discouraged 
many  more  thousands  of  small  business- 
men in  the  same  period.  The  least  we 
can  do  is  to  stop  encouraging  unemploy- 
ment through  such  ridiculous  ideas  as 
this. 


Cameron  Voting  Record 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

or  CAUroBifiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18.  1964 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
tinuing the  practice  which  I  established 
with  gratifying  results  during  the   1st 


session  of  the  88th  Congress.  I  Include  in 
today's  Record  a  complete  tally  of  my 
voting  and  attendance  performance  dur- 
ing the  final  weeks  of  1963  and  the  first 
legislative  month  of  1964. 

As  most  Members  are  perhaps  aware, 
these  periodic  reports  are  sent  to  all  reg- 
istered voters  in  California's  25th  Dis- 
trict. Their  reaction  to  this  method  of 
keeping  them  informed  has  been  ex- 
tremely heartening,  and  is  sound  rebuttal 
to  the  cynical  view  that  "What  the 
voters  do  not  know  cannot  be  used 
against  you."  In  my  judgment,  a  voter's 
right  to  know  is  sacrosanct  and  one  of 
the  cornerstones  upon  which  this  great 
Nation  was  built. 

I  know  that  the  vast  majority  of  my 
colleagues  have  developed  in  varying  de- 
grees their  own  methods  of  keeping  In 
touch  with  their  constitutents,  through 


monthly  newsletters,  radio  and  teleyl- 
sion.  yearend  wrap-up  reports,  ques- 
tionnaires, and  so  on.  I  would  not  pre- 
sume to  suggest  that  one  method  is  bet- 
ter than  another,  or  more  effective,  nor 
would  I  advise  anyone  how  best  to  ful- 
fill the  electorate's  desire  and  need  for 
information  concerning  the  representa- 
tion it  is  receiving. 

Nevertheless,  I  would  suggest  that  all 
of  us  study  the  methods  of  commiml- 
cation  used  by  each  other.  In  so  doing 
we  can  perform  a  great  public  service  by 
helping  develop  to  as  fine  a  degree  as  pos- 
sible an  important  tool  designed  to  fur- 
ther the  cause  of  government  of,  by.  and 
for  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  I  include  my  first 
congressional  voting  record  report  for 
1964:  I 


RoUeaU 
No. 


331. 
333. 

223. 
224. 

33S. 
236 
327 
228. 


220. 
230. 
231. 
233. 

233. 

234. 

23S 


237*. 
238*. 


240.. 
241.. 
342». 

24r. 
344.. 
343.. 


346. 
347. 
248. 


3B1*. 

282*. 

2SS.. 
2M.. 
288». 


296* 

l*to3i» 

23to]i. 

30 

31 

S3* 


D«to 


Decs. 
Dee.  6. 

Dee.9. 
...do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Dee.  10. 
..--do.. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


Dee.  11. 
Dee.  12. 

....do.. 
...do.. 


.do... 

Dee.  IS.. 

...do... 

Dee.  16.. 

..-.do... 


.do. 


Dec.  17. 
...-do.. 


...do.. 
Dee.lt. 
-...do-. 


Dee.  30. 
Dec  31. 

do.. 


.do. 


.do. 


Dee.  21. 
....do.. 


Dee.  34.- 
Jan.  7-31. 
Feb.  1-8.. 

Feb.  8 

Feb.  10... 
do„_ 


H.R. 

No. 


7885 


802B 

8747 
8747 


6S18 


S79 


9140 


406a 
4B6fi 


913S 

Moe 

9400 
8867 
9413 


Vote 


R.B.C. 


Yee 


Present. 
Absent.. 


Present. 
Yeo 


Present 

Y« 

Ygu 

Not'vottaf.l' 


Present 
Ye». 
Present 
Absent.. 


Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 


Present 
Nay 

Yea 

Present. 

Yea 

Present. 
.Nay 


Yea.-... 

rTBSOOt. 

Nay  ... 


87S 


000 


n32 


Ye*...-- 
Present. 
Yea..... 


Present. 
Absent.. 


Nay- 
Nay- 


Present. 
Present 
Yea 


Yea-  . 
Absent.. 
Present. 
Yea-  .  . 
Preaent. 
Yea 


196 


278 
356 

170 


273 


345 

214 
330 


180 
301 


300 
218 
240 


329 

383 
324 


182 
141 


302 
189 


330 
'290 


Nay 


166 


76 

22 

204 


109 


12 

166 

47 


193 
66 


4 

169 
136 


41 
6 
"4 


06 
136 


108 
IW 


178 
130 


Not 
Totlng 


74 


80 
S« 

60 


S3 


76 

M 

57 


60 

68 


130 
46 
46 

"as 

7« 
106 


BrW  dMcriptlon 


156 
153 


138 
80 


36 
11 


Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Carey.  Democrat  of  New  York  (04  Members  absent). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Kyi,  Republican  of  Iowa  (207  Members  abeent;  R.B.C.  at  meetlnc  with  Ptaei 

Con>s  ntrector,  Thailand) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Adair.  Republican  of  Indiana  (71  Members  ab.«nt). 
On  acceptance  of  cooterence  report  re  foreign  assistance  authorliatlon  bill.     (1  Member  aa.^wered 

"present";  «e  rollcall  No  133.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr   Marsha.  Republican  of  Ohio  (S7  Members  absent). 
Motion  to  recommit  District  of  (Columbia  rapid  transit  bill. 
On  accepUnce  ofeonkvance  report  on  lndei*ndent  offices  appropriation  bill. 
Motion  that  Flouae  reeede  from  dlsajreement  with  .-Senate  amendment  earmarklnf  $1,700,000  lor 

eaostructloii  of  veterans' hospital  In  Florida.    (R.B.C  at  meetlnn  with  Rocer  HUsman,  Assistant 

Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Ea.stem  AfTaIrs);  would  have  voted  "nay." 

goorumcall  by  Mr   Harris.  Democrat,  of  .Arkansas  (61  Members  absent). 
n  acceptance  of  conference  report  on  (Jlean  Air  Ket.     (See  rollcall  No.  102.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Arends.  Republican  of  Illinois  (75  Members  absent).  .      ^ 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Hays.  Democrat,  of  Ohio  (83  Members  abeent:  R.B.C.  in  ofJloe  with  rUtor 

from  Turkey).  ^         .       .    .     . 

To  permit  consideration  of  bill  to  proTlde  le«al  asslsUnce  (or  Indigent  def^ndanU  In  criminal  i 

In  U.S.  courts  (1  Member  answered  "present"). 
Motion  to  adjourn  by  Mr.  .Albert,  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma. 
On  aocepunce  of  confterenc*  report  on  public  works  appropriation  bill  (1  Member  answered  "i 

enf). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Conte,  Republican,  of  .Nta.ssachu.setts  (78  Members  abeent). 
Motion  to  recommit  conference  report  on  vocational  education  bill. 
On  pasMtge  of  vocational  education  bill  conference  rei>ort. 
Qoanim  call  by  .Mr.  Mclxwkey.  Republican  of  Illinois  (US  Members  absent). 
On  acceptance  of  conference  report  on  nullUry  oonstructlon  appropriation  bill 
Quorum  ™il  by  Mr.  (;ro«s.  Republlcnn  of  Iowa  (.V^  Members  absent) 
.Motkw  to  recommit  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  for  K)iport-Im|)ort  Bank  amendment  (1  Membir 

aneentwl  "pmant"). 
On  ri— gr  oftoralgn  aid  appropriation  bill  (4  Members  answered  "present"). 

8norum  call  by  Mr.  Stlnson,  Republican  of  Washington  (70  Members  absent), 
onfcrence  report  on  public  works  appropriation  bill— motion  that  Hou.se  Insist  on  disagreement 

to  Senate  amendment  d  Member  answered  "present"). 
To  provide  coinage  of  John  F    Kennetly  SO-cent  pieces. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Flndley.  Republican,  of  Illinois  (08  Members  absent). 
SupplemenUl  appropriations  to  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  mental  retaroa- 

tlon  programs. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Derwln.skl,  Republican,  of  Illinois  (144  Members  abeent). 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Oross,  Republican,  of  Iowa  (160  Members  absent:  thU  call  came  at  2  a.ni.- 

R.BC.  sleeping  In  ofBoe,  failed  to  receive  whip  call).  w  .^    .i^ 

On  adoption  of  resolution  to  permit  consideration  of  conference  report  on  foreign  aid  autnoniaiioo 

bill  (1  Member  answered  "present").  ,m  ^m  n 

Motion  to  maintain  Hou.se  disagreement  on  Export-Import  Bank  amendment  to  foreign  aid  bUl  (I 

.Memtwrs  answered  "present")  (afljoumed  at  5  45  a.m.). 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Oroas,  Republican  of  lown  (!«-'  Members  abeent). 
Quorum  call  by  .Mr.  Oross,  Republican  of  Iowa  (146  Mombers  absent) 
On  adoption  of  resolution  to  permit  consl<leratlon  of  conference  report  on  foreign  aid  bill  on  same 

day  rule  granted  (H  vote  nefled  for  adoption,  resolution  failed). 
On  paasage  of  fonMgn  al<l  bill  conference  report  i6  .Members  answered  "present"). 
R.B.C.  coniliictlng  connresslonal  report  meetings  In  the  District 

Quorum  calls  by  Messrs.  Oross.  (Vderberg.  and  Van  Pelt  (average  of  26  Members  abeent  per  cauj . 
Motion  to  atlloum  at  10:07  p.m. 

Quorum  call  by  .Mr.  Orcas.  Republican  of  Iowa  (23  Members  abeent). 
On  passage  of  Civil  Rights  Act. 


'Items  so  marked  are  considered  to  be  ol  greater  significance,  and  a  brief  eiplanot ion  Is  Included  herein. 


BOIXCAIXS    NOS.    237    AND    239, 
VOCATION/U.   KDUCATTON 

In  this  era  of  increased  automation 
and  mass  unemployment  of  the  unskilled, 
there  can  be  little  question  that  Govern- 
ment must  take  a  firm  hand  in  helping 
equip  our  young  people  for  full  and  pro- 
ductive careers  in  vocational  occupa- 
tions. This  consensus  is  certainly  re- 
flected in  the  final  House  vote  of  301  to 


65  on  H.R.  4955.  It  has  been  more  than 
17  years  since  Congress  enacted  far- 
reaching  legislation  In  this  field  and  In 
the  intervening  years  the  labor  market 
has  made  greater  and  greater  demands 
on  workers.  More  education  and  a 
higher  degree  of  skills  are  needed,  but 
recent  statistics  indicate  that  about  35 
percent  of  our  children  now  in  grade 
school  will  not  become  high  school  grad- 


I 
uates.  Approximately  half  of  those  stu- 
dents who  graduate  from  high  school 
will  not  go  to  college,  but  will  seek  Jobs. 
Yet  only  about  13  percent  of  our  high- 
school-aged  children  are  presently  en- 
rolled in  vocational  educational  pro- 
grams. This  alarming  trend  must  be  re- 
versed and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  will  help 
bring  this  about. 
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IOLLCALL8  NOS    242,  2«3.  2S1.  252,  255.  AND  256. 
FOREIGN   AID  BILL 

At  7  a.m.  on  December  24,  the  House 
met  for  final  consideration  of  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill,  a  measure  which 
8  days  earlier  had  cleared  the  House 
»-ith  a  provision  that  would  have  blocked 
underwriting  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  wheat  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union.  On 
rollcall  No.  242  I  voted  against  attach- 
ing this  amendment  to  the  bill,  but  when 
it  was  included  in  the  bill.  I  supported 
passage  of  the  entire  measure.  I  was 
confident.  ho^X'ever.  that  the  Senate 
would  not  accept  the  Bank  amendment, 
and  this' prediction  was  borne  out  in  con- 
ference committee.  House  and  Senate 
conferees  dropped  the  amendment  and 
the  bill  was  returned  to  the  House.  Then 
came  the  donnybrook  that  did  much  to 
tarnish  the  image  of  Congress  in  the 
public  eye.  With  Christmas  only  a  few 
days  off.  the  House  Democratic  leader- 
ship was  unable  to  keep  its  forces  in  the 
Capital.  Republicans,  however,  showing 
strong  party  discipline  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
Congressman  Halleck,  were  on  the  floor 
for  rollcall  No.  252  and  by  a  five-vote  ma- 
jority refused  to  accept  the  conference 
committee's  discarding  of  the  contro- 
versial amendment.  The  conference  re- 
port again  came  before  the  House  on 
rollcall  No.  256,  this  time  with  a  Demo- 
cratic majority  on  the  fioor.  The  foreign 
aid  bill  passed  in  the  form  recommended 
by  House-Senate  conferees. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  GOP  keyed 
its  attack  on  the  so-called  wheat  amend- 
ment to  an  issue  of  "communism  versus 
anticommunlsm."  This  was  not  the  is- 
sue. The  issue  was  one  of  foreign  policy, 
trust  in  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  use  of  every  weapon  at 
our  disposal  in  waging  the  cold  war.  I 
consider  all  of  my  votes — whether  the  is- 
sue be  aid  to  education,  departmental  ap- 
propriations, mental  retardation  or  what 
have  you — to  be  votes  for  a  stronger  and 
more  prosperous  America,  and  therefore 
against  communism.  I  am  sure  this  is 
true  of  all  Members  of  Congress  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  accusations  and  in- 
sinuations to  the  contrary  are  a  dis- 
service to  the  entire  body. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  amendment 
was  designed  to  sharply  curtail  Presi- 
dential flexibility  in  conducting  foreign 
policy,  an  area  of  responsibility  which  is 
given  to  the  executive  branch  by  the 
Constitution.  Whether  the  Bank  may  or 
may  not  extend  credit  in  the  sale  of 
wheat  for  dollars  is  a  judgment  that 
should  properly  be  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent, reporting  to  Congress,  and  by  the 
hard-headed  businessmen  who  formulate 
the  Bank's  policies. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Edwin  Neilan. 
president  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, had  this  to  say  about  the  wheat 
sales: 

The  action  of  President  Kennedy  and  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Luther  Hodges  In  ap- 
proving the  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union 
through  private  commercial  channels  at 
the  world  price  for  cash  or  short-term  credit 
1«  commendable.  It  will  benefit  the  U.S. 
economy  particularly  In  the  area  of  reducing 
our  balance-of-payments  deficit  and  by  pro- 
viding an  outlet  of  surplus  wheat  which  Is 


costing  taxpayers  enormous  sums  In  storage 
charges. 

President  Eisenhower  made  this  obser- 
vation : 

If  In  a  matter  of  an  economic  deal  we  saw 
that  we  got  a  very  great  advantage,  then  It 
Is  a  good  horse  trade,  and  in  a  horse 
trade  •  •  •  there  Is  no  principle  that  is 
being  furthered.  It  Is  Juat  a  material  gain. 
If  there  Is  a  mutual  advantage  you  can't  kick 
about  a  trade. 

In  the  words  of  a  spokesman  for  the 
American  Bankers  Association: 

Since  every  dollar  of  gold  they  |the  Soviet 
Union)  pay  us  Is  another  dollar  they  cannot 
spend  for  military  purposes.  I  cannot  see  any 
valid  objection  to  thl*  proposed  sale. 

This  entire  line  of  reasoning  was  obvi- 
ously shared  by  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration for  in  1957  the  Export-Import 
Bank  guaranteed  a  $30  million  loan  to 
Poland  to  buy  a  tinplate  mine,  and  again 
in  1958  the  Bank  guaranteed  a  $25  mil- 
lion purchase  of  pharmaceutical  products 
to  this  same  Communist  country. 

The  greatest  irony  in  the  entire  wheat 
amendment  hassle  was  the  violent  anti- 
sale  position  taken  by  extremist  groups. 
Hurling  their  familiar  charge  of  "trea- 
son "  at  anyone  with  whom  they  disagree, 
they  failed  to  recall  that  one  of  their 
most  ardent  supporters  and  leading 
spokesmen,  former  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Ezra  Taft  Benson,  advocated  the 
sale  of  surplus  agricultural  products  to 
Iron  Curtain  countries  as  far  back  as 
1955.  In  fact,  in  that  year,  a  multi- 
million  dollar  sale  of  hybrid  com  and 
seeds  and  farm  machinery  to  Russia  was 
transacted. 

I  saw  no  objection  to  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill  conference  report.  It 
said  in  simple  language  that  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  is  not  to  guarantee  any  pay- 
ment incurred  by  a  Communist  country 
in  the  purchase  of  any  product,  except 
when  the  President  determines  that  it  is 
in  the  national  interest  to  extend  credit. 
It  is  a  matter  of  having  faith  in  the  Presi- 
dent's judgment.    I  have  that  faith. 


the  small  businessman  on  H.R.  3102  in 
a  manner  which  is  both  amusing  and 
alarming.    He  writes: 

The  36-hour  week  bill,  H.R.  3102.  If  passed 
would  throw  at  least  one-half  of  the  small 
businessmen  out  of  business.  In  order  to 
organize  and  administer  a  35-hour  week,  the 
small  businessman  would  have  to  work  70 
to  80  hours,  so  we  figure  why  bother,  liqui- 
date, get  a  Job  ourselves  causing  more  un- 
employment and  maybe  a  16-hour  week. 
Nice  dream? 


A  Small  Basinestman  Loolu  Ahead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ERNEST  WHARTON 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  18,  1964 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though It  remains  to  be  seen  what  ac- 
tion Congress  will  take  on  the  proposals 
to  lower  the  workweek  to  35  hours,  H.R. 
3102,  and  the  double  overtime  bill,  H.R. 
9802, 1  believe  It  is  our  duty  to  refer  both 
bills  to  one  of  our  semiactlve  investigat- 
ing committees  for  Interment  in  a  man- 
ner not  unlike  the  Domestic  Peace  Corps, 
ZIP  code  numbers,  and  other  ill-advised 
theoretical  schemes  that  are  best  re- 
membered for  their  ability  to  incite  ad- 
verse public  comment. 

One  of  my  very  substantial  constitu- 
ents, who  employs  a  dozen  men  or  so, 
has,  I  believe,  expressed  the  sentiment  of 


More  Qaettiont  on  Oar  Pozzlin; 
Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  F.  BEERMANN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  18,  1964 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Indeed  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my 
puzzlement  and  amazement  over  many 
phases  of  our  foreign  policy  Increase  as 
time  goes  on. 

Some  time  ago  I  raised  some  questions 
as  to  why  we  subsidized  Communist  lead- 
ers like  Tito  to  the  tune  of  billions  of 
dollars— all  taxpayer  money,  of  course — 
on  the  grounds  that  we  thereby  are 
weakening  communism.  Perhaps  I  am 
unable  to  grasp  the  esoteric  reasoning  of 
our  policy  planners,  but  it  seems  to  me, 
that  by  contributing  billions  of  dollars 
to  Communist  dictators,  we  are  under- 
writing a  system  that  is  dedicated  to  our 
destruction. 

In  the  recent  Zanzibar  rebellion,  every 
news  story  I  read  attributed  the  over- 
throw of  the  elected  government  to 
Cuban-trained  revolutionaries.  The 
State  Department,  however,  said  It  was 
not  certain  that  the  new  government  was 
Communist.  Even  after  the  new  rulers 
proclaimed  Zanzibar  as  a  peoples  repub- 
lic in  the  fashion  of  the  Communist  na- 
tions, the  State  Department  remained 
unconvinced.  I  recall  our  diplomatic  ex- 
perts In  the  State  Department  did  not 
believe  Castro  was  a  Communist  until  the 
day  he  announced  his  communism  to  the 
world. 

Many  other  phases  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy baffle  me.  One  recent  instance  has 
me  quite  bewildered.  Here  is  the  situa- 
tion. In  effect,  we  are  underwriting  and 
supporting  the  regime  of  Cyrille  Adoula. 
Premier  of  the  former  Belgian  Congo. 
We  have  spent  in  this  disorganized  coun- 
try some  $500  million,  through  the 
United  Nations  and  our  own  foreign  aid 
program,  and  will  give  It  much  more. 
We  backed  the  U.N.  attack  on  Molse 
Tshombe,  former  President  of  Katanga 
Province,  forcing  Katanga,  which  wanted 
to  become  independent,  to  subordinate 
itself  to  Adoula. 

One  Holden  Roberto  Is  the  leader  of  a 
movement  Intended  to  drive  the  Portu- 
guese out  of  Angola,  a  Portuguese  pos- 
session in  West  Africa.  Roberto  main- 
tains a  government-in-exile  on  the  soil 
of  the  former  Belgian  Congo.  This  gov- 
ernment has  been  recognized  by  Adoula, 
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and  he  is  assisting  Roberto  In  his  plans 
for  an  Invasion  of  Angola.  Incidentally, 
Roberto  Is  being  assisted  also  by  other 
African  nations,  including  Ben  Bella. 
Algerian  dictator,  who  Is  friendly  to 
Castro  and  hostile  to  the  United  States. 

Charges  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  that  Roberto  has  had  Communist 
baclcing.  These  have  been  denied  by  our 
State  Department.  In  fact,  there  have 
been  rumors  that  we  looked  with  favor 
on  Roberto,  regarding  him  as  a  sort  of 
Adoula.  who  would  be  on  our  side  when 
the  Portuguese  are  driven  out  of  Africa. 
However,  Pieter  Lessing.  and  other  re- 
putable authorities,  have  insisted  that 
Roberto  had  Communist  backing  for  his 
invasion  of  Angola  In  March  1961.  Rob- 
erto's band  of  terrorists  tortured  and 
butchered,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex. 
The  atrocities  were  represented  in  this 
country  as  justifiable  acts  by  a  heavily 
oppressed  people.  The  United  States 
sided  with  Roberto's  assassins,  and.  at 
the  U.N.  our  representatives  actually 
voted  with  Communist  Russia  to  con- 
demn the  Portuguese  for  defending 
themselves.  But  many  reputable  Jour- 
nalists and  commentators  visited  Angola 
after  March  of  1961.  Their  stories  were 
quite  different  than  the  early  reports 
which  were  spread  by  Portugal's  enemies. 

But  early  this  year  Roberto  did  a  most 
embarrassing  thing,  embarrassing  to  our 
foreign  policy  planners.  He  suddenly 
announced  that  he  intended  to  seek  Com- 
munist support,  including  Red  Chinese 
support.  In  his  campaign  against  the 
Portuguese.  He  is  quoted  In  the  New 
York  Times  as  saying  that  he  Intended  to 
visit  Peiplng.  Moscow,  and  possibly  Cuba. 

He  is  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times  as 
saying: 

The  Communists  assured  me  that  we  can 
have  whatever  we  need  In  arms  and  money. 
We  are  Ormly  decided  to  accept. 

The  open  Roberto-Communist  alliance 
raises  some  very  Interesting  questions. 
We  are  underwriting  Adoula.  who  in  turn 
Is  underwriting  Roberto.  Moreover, 
without  a  haven  in  the  Congo,  to  which 
he  can  retreat  after  striking  at  Angola. 
Roberto  cannot  operate.  It  is  evident 
that  he  has  little  support  Inside  Angola, 
itself. 

Do  we  still  Intend  to  allow  Roberto  to 
use  the  Congo  as  the  base  for  Communist 
operations  intended  to  drive  the  Portu- 
guese out  of  Angola?  Do  we  still  Intend 
to  underwrite  an  operation  aimed  at  a 
friendly  nation.  Portugal,  on  behalf  of 
our  deadly  enemies? 

Someone  may  say  that  we  cannot  tell 
Adoula  what  to  do.  No.  but  we  can  stop 
giving  him  taxpayer  dollars.  If  we  do 
that,  he  would  not  be  able  to  continue  in 
business.  We  can  use  our  influence  to 
have  the  U.N.  troops  removed  from  the 
Congo,  where  they  are  preventing  utter 
chaos.  We  can  stop  helping  finance  the 
destruction  of  the  free  world  and  our  own 
destruction  as  well. 

Finally,  does  the  State  Department  in- 
tend to  continue  to  be  guided  In  its 
African  policy  by  the  American  Commit- 
tee on  Africa?  This  outfit  has  been 
Roberto's  backer  In  the  United  States 
and  has  helped  him  with  propaganda, 
and  in  other  ways.    There  is  plenty  of 


evidence  that  the  committee,  which  once 
included  many  prominent  and  deluded 
citizens  as  members,  has  been  heavily 
infiltrated  by  Communist  sympathizers. 
One  prominent  staff  member,  Hope 
Stevens,  has  belonged  to  20  or  more 
Commie  fronts,  over  a  period  of  years. 
Still  others  have  played  footsie  with  the 
Commies  on  many  occasions. 

Yet,  George  M  Houser.  executive  di- 
rector of  the  committee.  Is  a  member  of 
the  State  Department's  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  African  Affairs.  Dr.  John  A.  Mar- 
cum,  another  American  committee  mem- 
ber, also  is  a  member  of  the  Council. 
And  Prank  Montero.  prominent  in 
American  committee  affairs,  actually  Is 
a  member  of  our  U.N.  delegation. 

If  these  men  are  shaping  our  African 
policies,  we  can  look  forward  to  con- 
tinued support  for  Roberto,  who  plans  to 
take  over  Portuguese  Africa  with  Com- 
munist support. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have 
had  no  answers  from  our  foreign  policy 
makers  to  my  queries  about  foreign  af- 
fairs. Perhaps,  personally,  I  am  not  suflQ- 
ciently  Important  to  warrant  attention 
from  our  great  State  Department.  Yet. 
I  Insist  that  the  questions  I  have  raised 
are  pertinent  and  deserve  attention. 
They  go  to  the  very  heart  of  matters,  and 
may  explain  why  the  Communist  tide  Is 
advancing  over  the  world  and  why  the 
retreat  of  democracy  continues. 


Lamber  Standards  Change  Could  Cripple 
Oar  Ports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOWAS  P.  O'NEILL.  JR. 

or    MASSACHUSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  18,  1964 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  move  is 
now  underway  by  a  few  giant  timber 
companies  to  change  the  size  standards 
of  luml)er.  The  crippling  effect  that 
this  development  could  have  for  ports, 
such  as  my  home  port  of  Boston,  is 
spelled  out  in  an  excellent  article  in  the 
February  2  Issue  of  the  Boston  Globe. 
The  first  two  sentences  of  the  article, 
written  by  Mr.  Earl  Banner,  explain  why 
this  question  should  be  seriously  consid- 
ered by  every  Member  of  this  body  who 
has  a  port  in  his  district: 

A  move  by  some  giants  of  the  lumber 
business  to  eliminate  so-called  green  lum- 
ber from  the  American  Lumber  Standards 
Code,  and  still  further  reduce  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  prosaic  3  by  4,  most  commonly 
used  stud  In  the  building  trade,  could  cost 
the  port  of  Boston  more  than  a  quarter  of 
Its  general  cargo  Imports. 

The  Joker  In  the  proposal  is  that  Oovern- 
pient  approval  of  a  newer,  slimmer  2  by  4 
(now  only  1^  Inches  by  3*^  Inches,  but  per- 
haps soon  to  be  a  dainty  1^  Inches  by  3'/^ 
Inches)  will  automatically  enrich  some  of  the 
proponent  companies  by  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  giant  timber  com- 
panies should  not  be  permitted  to  per- 
petrate such  a  major  economic  move 
under  the  guise  of  making  technological 


Improvements.  At  least,  this  vital  eco- 
nomic matter  deserves  the  fullest  public 
airing  before  any  action  Is  taken  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  In  this  re- 
gard, I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  who  Is  chairman  of  the 
House  Small  Business  Subcommittee  on 
Distribution,  has  announced  tentative 
plans  for  hearings  on  the  lumber  stand- 
ards issue.  I  also  understand  that  our 
beloved  Speaker  has  urged  our  colleague 
from  California  to  allow  adequate  time 
for  the  presentation  by  Massachusetts 
port  interests  and  wholesale  and  retail 
lumber  dealers  at  these  hearings.  Please 
be  assured.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  will  give 
this  matter  my  fullest  support. 

At  this  time,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  Include  the  Boston  Globe  article 
and  the  press  announcement  of  the 
hearings  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia In  the  Record: 
(Prom  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe,  Feb.  2, 1994] 

LUMBEM,     InDITSTKT     MOVE     COULO     COST    Pon 

Plenty 
(By  Earl  Banner) 

A  move  by  some  giants  of  the  lumber  busi- 
ness to  eliminate  so-called  green  lumber  from 
the  American  Lumber  Standards  Code,  sod 
still  further  reduce  the  dimensions  of  the 
prosaic  2  by  4,  most  commonly  used  stud  in 
the  building  trade,  could  cost  the  port  of 
Boston  more  than  a  quarter  of  its  genenil 
cargo  imports. 

The  Joker  in  the  proposal  is  that  Oovern- 
ment  approval  of  a  newer,  slimmer  2  by  4 
(now  only  IH  by  3%  Inches,  but  perhaps 
soon  to  be  a  dainty  1'^  by  3>4  inches) 
will  automatically  enrich  some  of  the  pro- 
ponent companies  by  millions  of  dollars. 

National  adoption  of  the  proposed  new 
2  by  4  will  automatically  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  2  by  4's  in  a  given  log  by  roughly  10 
percent. 

"It  will  amount  to  a  10-percent  boost  in 
Inventory,  and  capital  gains  that  will  b« 
counted  in  the  hundreds  of  millions,"  one 
opponent  of  the  proposal  contends. 

One  of  the  chief  proponents  of  the  still 
slimmer  2  by  4  is  the  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  the 
lumber  industry's  Goliath  whose  timber 
acreage  is  exceeded  only  by  the  Government 
itself. 

This  proposed  revision  of  lumber  stand- 
ards, already  under  consideration  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  could  dry 
up  the  movement  of  lumber  tonnage  (more 
than  100  million  board  feet  last  year)  from 
Boston  Harbor. 

GREEN    LUMBER    BIO 

That  segment  of  the  industry  seeking 
elimination  of  green  lumber  from  the  Ameri- 
can Lumber  Standards,  presented  Its  pro- 
posals to  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther 
Hodges  in  Washington  on  Friday. 

House  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  and 
Senators  Leverett  Saltonstall  and  Edwaeo 
M.  Kennedy  have  asked  Secretary  Hodges  to 
give  equal  time  to  that  segment  of  the  na- 
tional lumber  Industry  opposed  to  the  pro- 
pxjsals. 

The  petition  signed  by  the  Bay  State's 
three  congressional  leaders  informed  Secre- 
tary Hodges  they  were  "particularly  anxious 
to  have  Mr.  Sherman  Whipple,  president  of 
Wlggln  Terminals,  Inc.,  Boston,  included  In 
the  equal-time  meeting  with  you." 

Whipple  told  the  Globe  the  proposed 
elimination  of  all  but  kiln-dried  lumber  from 
the  American  Lumber  Standards  would  end 
waterborne  shipment  of  lumber  from  the 
west  coast. 

"All  government  and  large-scale  building 
projects  must  adhere  to  American  Lumber 
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standards,"  Whipple  explained.  "Ellmlna- 
Uon  of  so-called  green  lumber  which  simply 
means  it  is  not  kiln  dried — would  eliminate 
green  lumber  from  the  trade.  Kiln-dried 
lumber  cannot  be  shipped  via  ships." 

Import  of  green  lumber  Into  Boston  com- 
prises 26  percent  of  the  port's  general  cargo 
imports.  Most  of  the  lumber  Is  discharged 
and  stored  temporarily  out  of  doors  at  the 
big  Castle  Island  terminal. 

LUMBER    EASTBOUND 

Most  of  the  domestic  lumber  Imports  re- 
ceived  here   are   carried    in   ships   of   either* 
swtes  Marine  or  Calmar,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

These  carry  cargoes  of  structural  steel 
westbound,  and  lumber  eastbound. 

"Unless  they  can  carry  lumber  eastbound, 
this  last  surviving  segment  of  the  once- 
thrlvlng  Intercoastal  trade  will  die  out," 
Whlppl«  said.  "It  win  be  a  serious  blow  to 
the  whole  port  community." 

Other  east  coast  lumber  terminals  with 
just  as  much  reason  for  concern  as  the  port 
of  Boston  are  at  Providence,  New  Haven,  New 
London,  Newark,  and  Brooklyn. 

Speaker  McCormack  also  received  a  request 
for  his  services  in  arranging  an  equal-time 
conference  with  Secretary  Hodges  from  John 
R  Furman,  president  of  Purman  Lumber, 
Inc..  who  reported  that  New  England  lumber 
people  opposed  to  the  proposed  new  stand- 
ards Include  three  firms  with  combined  gross 
annual  sales  of  over  $100  million  in  the 
Northeast. 

These  Include  Blanchard  Lumber,  of  Wal- 
pole.  Shepard  &  Morse,  of  Boston,  and  the 
New  England  Wholesale  Lumber  Association 
(40  wholesalers) . 

In  Washington  last  week.  Congressman 
James  Roosevelt,  Democrat,  of  California, 
announced  aspirant  for  a  Senate  seat,  wrote 
to  Secretary  Hodges  relaying  complaints  he 
has  received  about  the  proposed  new  2  by  4. 

•'In  summarizing  the  contents  of  the  com- 
plaints received,"  wrote  Roosevelt,  "I  would 
say  they  reduce  to  five  basic  issues." 

These  are,  he  said : 

1.  The  proposed  new  standards  are  dis- 
criminatory. 

2.  The  American  Lumber  Standards  Com- 
mittee proposing  these  new  standards  Is  not 
broadly  representative  of  the  lumbering  In- 
dustry and  Is  dominated  by  monopolistic  In- 
terests. 

3.  The  economic  Impact  resulting  from  the 
proposed  standards  will  cause  hardship  on 
many  In  the  lumber  Industry,  particularly 
on  the  smaller  business  organizations. 

4.  There  ha*  been  no  demonstration  that 
the  proposed  changes  will  be  of  benefit  to  the 
consuming  public,  whereas  there  is  report- 
edly evidence  to  show  that  the  changes  will 
be  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  relatively 
few  motivating  proponents  of  the  changes. 

5.  The  conception  and  promotion  of  the 
new  standards  are  In  violation  of  the  law. 

gravely  concerned 

"I  am  gravely  concerned  about  these 
charges,"  Roosevelt  wrote. 

"The  allegation  that  the  proposed  changes 
are  discriminatory  stems  from  the  fact  that 
the  existing  national  standards  for  lumber 
allow  for  both  dry  and  green,  or  unseasoned, 
lumber,  whereas  the  proposed  new  standards 
Include  sizes   for  dry  lumber  only." 

"This  obviously  means  that  green  lumber 
would  be  a  nonstandard  item  Immediately 
upon  the  Department  of  Commerce's  pro- 
mulgation of  the  changes  as  they  are  now 
proposed.  The  significance  of  this  point  Is 
underlined  by  the  fact  that  more  than  half 
of  all  softwood  lumber  production  is  green 
lumber." 

Roosevelt,  chairman  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Distribution  (under  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business),  reported  he  is  re- 
ceiving communications  supported  by 
alRdavlt  and  other  data  which  "If  correct. 


Indicate  a  movement  is  underway  by  large 
organizations  in  the  Ivimber  Industry  which 
could  ultimately  eliminate  smaller  organiza- 
tions." 

Roosevelt  Informed  Hodges,  "If  hearings 
app>ear  necessary,  it  Is  my  Intention  to  open 
them  in  California." 

[From  the  office  of  Congressman 
James  Roosevelt] 

Roosevelt  To  Hold  Lumber  Meetings 
Representative  James  Roosevelt,  Demo- 
crat, of  California,  will  meet  with  California 
lumber  representatives  on  February  16  and 
17  to  discuss  proposed  hearings  on  size 
changes  In  lumber  standards. 

Roosevelt,  chairman  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Sut>commlttee  on  Distribution,  has 
been  asked  by  California  timber  spokesmen 
to  hold  hearings  on  the  controversial  pro- 
posal which  has  divided  the  entire  lumber 
Industry. 

On  Sunday  at  11  a.m..  at  the  Beverly- 
Wilshlre  Hotel  In  Los  Angeles,  Roosevelt 
will  meet  with  wholesale  and  retail  Ivun- 
ber  dealers  and  southern  California  port 
Interests. 

On  Monday,  Pebrviary  17,  he  will  meet  in 
San  Francisco  with  northern  California  lum- 
ber producers,  manufacturers,  and  port  and 
shipping  Interests  representing  both  man- 
agement and  labor.  The  meeting  will  be  at 
2:30  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

The  Issue  at  stake  is  a  proposal  to  change 
the  size  of  nominally  2-lnch  dry  kiln  lumber 
to  1  to  IV2  Inches,  without  including  compa- 
rable size  change  for  unseasoned  or  green 
lumber.  The  larger  lumber  manufacturers 
are  In  favor  of  the  proposed  change,  while 
smaller  lumber  operators  are  contending  that 
It  would  put  them  out  of  business. 

Roosevelt  said  he  was  considering  holding 
subcommittee  hearings  in  both  northern  and 
southern  California,  on  the  east  coast,  and 
In  Washington,  D.C.  "If  we  decide  to  hold 
hearings,  we  will  want  the  fullest  possible 
exposition  of  the  facts  from  both  sides," 
he  said.  "Commerce  Department  officials 
have  Informed  me  that  this  proposal  has 
provoked  more  mall  and  more  pressure  from 
both  sides  than  any  Issue  to  come  before 
them  In  a  long  time.  Because  it  so  vitally 
affects  both  the  consuming  public  and  the 
small  businessman,  there  seems  to  be  a 
definite  need  to  publicly  air  the  facts  of  this 
controversy." 

In  announcing  the  meetings,  the  Califor- 
nia Congressman  also  released  the  text  of  a 
five-page  letter  he  had  written  to  Commerce 
Secretary  Luther  Hodges,  asking  that  Com- 
merce Department  action  be  delayed  until 
his  subcommittee  could  determine  whether 
hearings  are  required.  The  Commerce  De- 
partment has  jurisdiction  over  standards  In 
lumber  sizes. 

In  his  letter.  Roosevelt  Informed  Hodges 
that  he  has  received  considerable  evidence 
"which,  If  correct.  Indicates  a  movement  Is 
underway  by  large  organizations  in  the  lum- 
ber Industry  which  could  vdtlmately  elim- 
inate smaller  organizations." 

"This,  of  course,"  Roosevelt  said,  "is  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest  In  whose  behalf 
we  are  both  committed  to  act." 

Roosevelt  said  that  a  summary  of  the 
widespread  complaints  he  had  received  from 
lumber  producers,  consumers,  wholesale  and 
retail,  and  shipping  interests,  bolls  down  to 
five  basic  issuer.     He  listed  them  as  follows: 

1.  The  proposed  new  standards  are  dis- 
criminatory. 

2  The  American  Lumber  Standards  Com- 
mittee proposing  these  new  standards  is  not 
broadly  representative  of  the  lumbering  In- 
dustry and  is  dominated  by  monopolistic 
Interests. 

3.  The  economic  impact  resulting  from  the 
proposed  standards  will  bring  hardship  to 
many  In  the  lumber  Industry,  particularly 
to  the  smaller  business  organizations. 


4.  There  has  been  no  demonstration  that 
the  proposed  changes  will  be  of  benefit  to 
the  consuming  public,  whereas  there  la  re- 
portedly evidence  to  show  that  the  changes 
will  be  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  rela- 
tively few  proponents  of  the  changes. 

5.  The  conception  and  promotion  of  the 
new  standards  are  In  violation  of  the  law. 

"If  any  of  these  charges  are  true,"  Roose- 
velt concluded,  then  the  makeup  of  the 
American  Lumber  Standards  Committee 
"would  appear  to  be  open  to  the  charge  made 
against  it  of  being  a  biased  committee  that 
is  dominated  by  selfish  interest*." 


Senator  CUiFord  P.  Case,  of  New  Jersey, 
Speaks  on  Planning 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1964 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  Jersey,  Hon.  Clif- 
ford Case,  spoke  last  week  in  Plainfleld, 
N.J.,  on  the  need  for,  and  commonsense 
behind,  better  governmental  planning 
among  communities  located  In  heavily 
urban  areas. 

Senator  Case's  speech  Is  particularly 
valuable,  I  believe,  because  he  makes  his 
case  simply,  factually,  and  persuasively. 
In  an  area  of  government  where  p>oor 
communication  has  sometimes  brought 
needless  misunderstanding,  Senator  Case 
has  expressed  commonsense  proposals 
in  a  commonsense  way. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  Senator  Case's 
speech : 

Excerpts  From  Remarks  by  Senator  Clif- 
ford P.  Case,  of  New  Jersey,  Prepared  for 
Delivery  Before  Plainfield  Business  As- 
sociation,   Park    Ho'tel,    Plainfield,    N.J., 
Thursday  Evening,  February  13,  1964 
As  businessmen,  you  plan  ahead.     This  Is 
accepted.  Indeed  expected,  as  sound  business 
practice.    It  is  also  good  governmental  prac- 
tice, although  some  profess  to  see  something 
sinister  in  it  when  it  involves  more  than  one 
political  sulxllvlslon.     In  fact,  sitting  down 
with  one's  neighbors  across  town  or  county 
lines  is  often  essential  to  the  efficient  and 
effective  use  of  public  moneys. 

Throughout  New  Jersey,  the  most  highly 
urbanized  State  In  the  Nation,  there  Is  a 
growing  trend  among  our  communities  to 
plan  together  when  It  becomes  the  interest 
of  an  area  as  a  whole  to  do  so. 

In  Monmouth  County,  for  example,  ex- 
ploratory talks  have  been  going  on  among 
seven  communities  bordering  the  Shrewsbury 
River  with  the  thought  of  establishing  a 
single  major  sewage  treatment  plant  to  serve 
all. 

Would  seven  individually  built,  individ- 
ually financed  treatment  plants  discharging 
their  effiuent  into  the  Shrewsbvu-y  River  be 
an  improvement  over  a  single  plant.  Jointly 
financed,  with  sewerlines  capable  of  dis- 
charging the  treated  waste  t)eyond  the  river 
and  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean?  The  answer 
seems  clear. 

The  Federal  Government  may  also  have  a 
role  in  this  project.  For  there  Is  a  Federal 
program  of  assistance  to.  among  other  things, 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  facilities. 
The  Federal  Government  also  has  funds 
available  for  planning  Joint  studies. 
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In  our  State  there  are  many  Federal  pro- 
grains  which  affect  cities  and  suburbs.  One 
problem  of  Increasing  severity  In  some  com- 
munities Is  the  relocation  to  decent  homes 
of  those  displaced  from  slums  by  highways, 
urban  renewal,  and  other  federally  financed 
public  works  projects. 

In  order  to  assure  that  urban  renewal,  for 
example.  Is  In  the  Interests  of  the  neighbor- 
hoods affected,  a  workable  program  concept 
was  Initiated.  This  Is  designed  to  provide 
assurance  by  the  communities  to  the  Federal 
Government  that  the  local  people  have  a 
long-range  plan  for  overall  community  de- 
velopment Relocation  plans  for  those  dis- 
placed are  Included. 

But  the  uprooting  of  families  from  old 
neighborhoods  has  given  rise  to  second 
thoughts  about  urban  renewal.  In  some 
places,  the  emphasis  has  already  shifted  from 
the  bulldozer  approach  to  rehabilitation. 
Not  always  Is  It  best  to  flatten  everything 
that  may  look  like  a  slum  on  the  outside.  It 
la  not  always  possible  or  desirable  to  relocate 
every  family  or  every  business.  Disruption  of 
stability  which  families  have  known  In  their 
neighborhoods  can  be  much  more  demoraliz- 
ing than  living  In  modest,  but  clean  and 
safe,  quarters. 

Enforcement  of  housing  codes  helps  avoid 
the  bulldozer  New  emphasis  on  citizen 
participation  in  a  community's  urban  re- 
newal activities  has  helped. 

Many  difficulties  in  urban  renewal  have  de- 
veloped because  community  leaders  have  not 
been  kept  Informed  as  plans  develop,  or  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  express  their  views 
before  a  proposal  Is  formally  before  the  local 
governing  body. 

Once  this  stage  is  reached,  the  community 
and  Its  constituent  neighborhoods  may  find 
themselves  In  a  take-lt-or-leave-lt  situa- 
tion. Had  there  been  adequate  consultation 
and  an  effective  planning  process  a  number 
of  years  ago,  the  urban  renewal  program  of 
Federal -private  redevelopment  of  urban  and 
suburban  areas  would  have  been  much  more 
successful  for  the  Individuals  affected  It  is 
scarcely    sound.    I    believe,    for    the    Federal 
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Government  to  measure  the  success  of  Its 
urban  renewal  program  by  the  number  of 
loan  and  grant  contracts  it  has  entered  Into 
with  municipalities.  Nor  can  we  measure  the 
success  of  our  redevelopment  programs  in 
terms  of  the  numt>er  of  slums  our  bulldozers 
flatten.  The  real  measure  is  to  be  found  In 
Individual  and  community  well-t>elng.  that 
Is  to  say.  in  human  terms.  And  In  these 
terms  the  current  reappraisal  Is  certainly  In 
ord^r. 

A  number  of  Federal  programs  cut  across 
political  boundaries  affecting  whole  regions 
as  well  as  single  communities.  These  pro- 
grams range  from  private  housing  assistance 
to  direct  Federal  subsidization  for  public 
housing,  highways,  air  and  water  pollution 
aids,  and  many  others. 

Such  questions  as  the  location  of  a  Jet 
airport,  to  be  built  In  considerable  part  with 
Federal  funds,  can  drastically  affect  the  fu- 
ture of  New  Jersey's  remaining  green  areas. 

Because  conflicts  involving  Federal  pro- 
grams inevitably  arise  both  within  individ- 
ual communities  and  In  the  broader  regions 
which  the  programs  are  designed  to  serve.  I 
believe  that  the  Federal  Government's  role 
In  the  planning  process  needs  reviewing.  A 
bill  which  has  Just  recently  passed  the  Senate 
points  the  way  Senator  Muskic.  of  Maine. 
Is  the  chief  sponsor  of  this  bill  which  In- 
cludes several  legislative  proposals  of  my 
own. 

This  Senate-passed  bill  would  encourage 
Individual  communities  and  counties  to  Join 
In  areawlde  or  regional  solutions  to  problems. 
The  bill  has  four  broad  objectives. 

They  are  ( 1 )  to  Increase  the  economy  and 
efficiency  of  operations  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
met-opoUtan  areas:  (2)  to  facilitate  the  co- 
ordination of  Intergovernmental  relations 
and  activities  on  a  continuing  basis;  (3)  to 
provide  a  more  effective  exchange  of  infor- 
mation In  the  planning  and  development 
process:  (4)  to  encourage  comprehensive 
planning  and  development  on  an  areawlde 
basis  without  regard  to  political  boundaries. 


To  accomplish  these  goals,  the  bill  provldd 
that  each  application  for  a  federally  u. 
slsted  loan  or  grant  affecting  a  metropolitan 
area  be  accompanied  by  the  comments  aod 
recommendations  of  a  planning  agency  per- 
forming meuopolltan  or  regional  planning 
for  the  area  In  which  the  assistance  is  to 
be  used  Secondly,  a  statement  is  to  be 
submitted  by  the  applicant  that  It  has  con- 
sidered these  comments  and  recommends, 
tions  prior  to  formal  application.  These 
provisions  would  apply  to  all  appllcationj 
made  after  June  30.  1965,  for  urban  renewal 
and  open-space  projects  in  a  metropolitan 
area,  and  for  the  construction  of  hospitals, 
airports,  water  supply  and  distribution  facil- 
ities, se-verage  and  waste  treatment  works, 
highways,  public  housing,  and  transporta- 
tion facilities. 

The  need  for  local  and  areawlde  review 
of  Federal  loan  and  grant  applications  la 
created  by  a  combination  of  factors,  among 
them,  the  rapid  population  growth  of  these 
areas,  the  many  Federal  programs  affecting 
the  development  of  urban  and  suburban 
areas,  and  the  number  of  local  units  of 
government  independently  initiating  such 
applications.  These  proposals  for  Federal 
assistance  are  often  made  without  reference 
to  other  Federal.  State,  local,  or  private  de- 
velopment programs.  Frequently  their  Im- 
pact on  the  overall  urban  area  which  they 
are  designed  to  serve  Is  not  fully  consid- 
ered. 

This  bill,  if  Anally  passed  by  the  House, 
will  help  us  to  insure  that  the  desires  of 
the  communities  and  larger  areas  which 
would  be  affected  are  reflected  In  federally 
assisted  public  works  projects. 

Effective  regional  and  metropolitan  plan- 
ning by  itself  will  not  cure  all  our  urban 
problems  We  will  probably  always  have  to 
fight  the  natural  disinclination  to  attack 
the  hard  decisions.  Including  the  allocation 
of  scarce  land,  water,  and  economic  develop- 
ment resources.  One  way  to  overcome  it  Is 
to  encourage  greater  collaboration  among  all 
the  various  groups  and  agencies  concerned 
with  urban  developments. 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  February  19,  1964 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  10 
1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore   (Mr.  Metcalf]. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  pastor,  Capitol 
Hill  Methodist  Church,  Washington, 
D.C..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

We  thank  Thee,  O  God  of  all  man- 
kind, for  the  day  in  which  we  are  living. 

It  Is  a  day  that  demands  the  best  of 
all  men.  Thus,  we  come  In  this  historic 
body,  beseeching  Thy  guiding  presence. 

This  is  a  day.  however,  that  is  dark- 
ened by  men's  ignorance  of  each  other — 
a  day  in  which  we  hardly  know  whom  to 
trust  and  who  is  our  enemy  or  friend. 
But  back  of  these  clouds  the  sun  Is  ever 
shining.  There  Is  the  Crod  of  peace,  love, 
forgiveness,  and  eternal  life.  How  we 
thank  Thee  for  the  sunlight  of  this  day. 

Be  very  near  to  these  men  and  women 
assembled  to  give  good  leadership  In  a 
great  country.  Surround  them  with  the 
light  of  sound  judgment.     Quicken  their 


minds  and   hearts  with  Thy  Spirit  of 
peace  and  good  will  to  all  mankind. 

Great  decisions  are  being  made  in 
these  Halls  of  Congress.  May  the  paths 
of  right  for  all  be  found  during  these 
hours. 

Give  to  the  President  of  these  United 
States  and  to  these  leaders  the  security 
of  knowing  that  the  people  are  prayer- 
fully with  them.  Surround  them  with 
the  light  of  Thy  countenance,  that  this 
day  may  be  made  brighter  because  God 
and  men  have  worked  together  through 
great  problems. 

Help  us  to  be  grateful  for  the  material 
blessings  which  are  ours.  We  are  not 
favorites  of  Thine;  however,  we  are  a 
favored  people.  May  we  be  wise  enough 
to  convert  this  abundance  of  material 
blessings  into  world  leadership  of  strong, 
moral,  and  spiritual  purpose. 

During  this  month  when  we  remem- 
ber two  of  our  greatest  leaders,  we  ex- 
press a  patriotic,  poetic  prayer  of  a 
spiritual  giant  of  the  past  who  enlight- 
ened his  day  by  his  prayer;  send  through 
it  the  light  of  God  for  our  new  day : 

Lord,  while  for  all  mankind  we  pray. 

Of  every  clime  and  coast, 
O  hear  us  for  our  native  land. 

The  land  we  love  the  most. 


O  guard  our  shores  from  every  foe; 

With  peace  our  borders  bless. 
Our  cities  with  prosperity. 

Our  fields  with  plenteousness. 

Unite  us  in  the  sacred  love. 
Of  knowledge,  truth,  and  Thee: 

And  let  our  hills  and  valley  shout 
The  songs  of  liberty. 

Lord  of  the  nations,  thus  to  Thee 
Our  country  we  commend; 

Be  Thou  her  refuge  and  her  trust 
Her  everlasting  Friend. 

— John  R.  Wreford. 

This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath 
made;  we  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  it. 

We  pray  this  prayer  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  light  of  the  world. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
February  18, 1964.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
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reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1445)  for  the  re- 
lief of  Archie  L.  Dickson,  Jr.,  with  an 
amendment,  In  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.3264.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Es- 
terlna  Rlcupero; 

H.R  5306.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paul 
James  Branan: 

H.R.  7757.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesse 
I.  Ellington; 

H.R.  8878.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Caro- 
line O.  Junghans;    and 

HR  9615.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  A. 
Peralta. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

S.  573.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elmer  Royal 
Fay,  Sr.: 

S.  1206.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Georgia 
Lou  Rader; 

S.  1488.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alessandro 
A.  R  Cacace; 

S.  1518.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  G. 
Eastlalce;   and 

H.R.  7356.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  nomination  and 
selection  of  candidates  for  appointment  to 
the  Military.  Naval,  and  Air  Force  Academies. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

H  R.  3264.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Esterlna 
Rlcupero; 

H.R.  5306.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paul 
James   Branan: 

H.R.  7757.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesse  I. 
Ellington; 

H  R  8878.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Caroline 
G.  Junghans:  and 

H.R.9615.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
A.  Peralta. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  it  was  ordered  that 
there  be  a  morning  hour,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  reports  of  com- 
mittees, the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  will  be  stated. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions in  the  State  Department  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore announced  that  on  today,  February 
19,  1964,  he  had  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills,  which  had  previously  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

S.  2064.  An  act  to  relieve  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration from  paying  Interest  on  the 
amount  of  capital  funds  transferred  in  fis- 
cal year  1962  from  the  direct  loans  revolving 
fund  to  the  loan  guaranty  revolving  fund; 
and 

S.  2317.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
section  15  of  the  Shipping  Act.  1916.  to  pro- 
vide for  the  exemption  of  certain  terminal 
leases  from  penalties. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters;  which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

Extension  of  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment AND  Assistance  Act  of  1954 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

Report  on  Reapportionment  or  an 
Appropriation 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
for  "Operation  and  maintenance."  for  the 
fiscal  year  1964,  had  been  reapportioned  on  a 
basis  which  indicates  the  necessity  for  a 
supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Drafts  of  Proposed  Legislation 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  drafts  of  six  proposed  bills,  to 
give  effect  to  recommendations  In  that 
Commission's  annual  report  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 


Report  on  OvERWioctTREMENT  or  Spare  Tvte 
Component  Used  for  Repair  or  Improved 
Tartar  and  Homing  Terrier  Missiles 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  overprocurement  of  spare 
fuze  component  used  for  repair  of  Improved 
Tartar  and  Homing  Terrier  missiles.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  dated  February  1964  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Philip  N.  Shepherdson 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
for  the  relief  of  Philip  N.  Shepherdson  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Repeal  of  Provision  of  Law  Codified  nr 
5  U.S.C.  39 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
law  codified  In  5  U.S.C.  39,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  OSlce  and  Civil 
Service. 

Report  on  Status  of  PtrsLic  Buildino  Proj- 
ects Authorized  for  Construction  and 
Alteration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  cov- 
ering the  status  of  public  building  projects 
authorized  for  construction  and  alteration, 
dated  December  31,  1963  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


REPORT   OF  A   COMMITTEE 
The  following  reix)rt  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  2456.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft  and 
construction  of  shore  and  offshore  establish- 
ments for  the  Coast  Guard  (Rept.  No.  873). 


BILLS   AND   JOINT   RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time, 
and  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  (by  request) : 

S.  2520.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  for  the  con- 
struction of  certain  highways  In  accordance 
with  title  23  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Randolph  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  2521.  A  bill  to  consent  to  an  agreement 
between  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  the 
Province  of  Manitoba,  Canada,  providing 
for  an  access  highway  to  the  Northwest  An- 
gle In  the  State  of  I^lnnesota,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  pay 
Minnesota's  share  of  the  cost  of  such  high- 
way; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrey  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BIBLE   (by  request)  : 

S.  2522.  A  bin  to  amend  section  501(e) 
of  title  16  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
relating  to  bond  requirements  In  connec- 
tion with  attachment  before  judgment;  and 
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S.  2523.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
podiatry  In  the  District  or  Columbia."  ap- 
proved May  23.  1918.  as  amended:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By   Jdr    RIBICOFF   (for  Mr.  Ebmowd- 
80N)  : 

S.  2524.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Housing  Amendments  of  1955  with  respect 
to  the  acquisition  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense or  his  designee  of  certain  housing 
constructed  and  Insured  under  section  608 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Ciirrency. 
By  Mr    KEATING: 

S.J  Res  156.  Joint  resolution  to  observe 
April  9.  1964  In  recognition  of  the  courage 
displayed  by  Nazi  victims  of  the  uprising 
In  the  Warsaw  ghetto  In  1943;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keating  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TION FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
CERTAIN    HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
Introduce,  by  request,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  legislative  proposal  for  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  for  the  con- 
struction of  certain  highways  in  accord- 
ance with  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  measure  would  be  designated  as 
the  "Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1964." 
As  noted.  I  introduce  the  bill  by  request 
and  reserve  the  right  to  offer  and /or  to 
support  amendments  thereto. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
munication from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  Hon.  Carl  Hayden.  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  relating  to 
and  transmitting  a  draft  of  the  proposed 
measure,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 

RiCORD. 

The  bill  (S.  2520)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  years  1966  and 
1967  for  the  construction  of  certain  high- 
ways in  accordance  with  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Randolph,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Randolph 
is  as  follows : 

The   Secretary   or   Commerce. 
Washington,  DC,  February  12,  1964. 
Hon    Carl  Hayden. 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  President:  The  Department  of 
Commerce  submits  herewith  as  a  part  of  Its 
legislative  program  for  the  88th  Congress.  2d 
session,  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years 
1966  and  1967  for  the  construction  of  cer- 
tain highways  In  accordance  with  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  purpose  of  the  draft  bill,  designated 
the  "Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1964."  Is  to 
provide  the  necessary  authorizations  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  Pederal-ald  highway  pro- 
gram and  for  other  Federal  highway  and  road 
construction  programs  and  to  make  a  tech- 
nical amendment  In  the  statutory  declara- 
tion of  policy  relating  to  the  Interstate 
System. 


The  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1962.  76 
Stat.  1145,  authorized  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  the  Federal-aid  primary  and  sec- 
ondary highway  systems  and  extensions 
thereof  within  urban  areas,  popularly  known 
as  the  A-B-C  program,  for  the  fiscal  years 
1964  and  1965  In  the  amounts  of  ^950  million 
and  •975  million,  respectively.  Funds  au- 
thorized for  the  fiscal  year  1964  were  appor- 
tioned to  the  States  In  1962.  and  the  appor- 
tionment of  funds  authorized  for  the  fiscal 
year  1965  was  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce effective  July  8.  1963.  It  Is  necessary. 
therefore,  that  the  Congress  give  considera- 
tion during  this  session  to  the  enactment 
of  legl«latlon  making  annual  authorizations 
for  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  construction  of  highways 
on  the  Federal-aid  primary  and  secondary 
systems  and  their  extensions  within  urban 
areas. 

The  draft  bill  provides  for  authorizations 
of  $975  million  for  the  Pederal-ald  primary 
and  secondary  highway  systems  and  their 
extensions  within  urban  areas  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967.  This  Is  the 
level  recommended  for  those  years  by  the 
President  in  his  special  highway  message  to 
the  Congress  of  February  28.  1961.  and  Is 
consistent  with  the  national  Interest  ex- 
pressed in  section  101(b)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code. 

The  bill  also  includes  authorizations  for 
1966  and  1967  for  direct  Federal  highway 
construction.  The  forest  highways  and  pub- 
lic lands  highways  authorizations,  admin- 
istered by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  In  this 
Department,  are  necessary  for  continuation 
of  these  two  construction  and  maintenance 
programs  to  meet  main  road  needs  for  which 
other  funds  are  not  avaUable. 

The  proposed  public  lands  development 
roads  and  trails  authorization  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  will  permit  the  con- 
struction of  about  150  miles  of  basic  resource 
development  roads,  with  necessary  surfacing 
and  bridges,  for  the  orderly  development  of 
this  system  as  required  by  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  public  lands  by  that  Depart- 
ment. The  authorizations  for  both  park 
roads  and  trails  and  parkways  will  continue 
needed  construction  and  Improvement  of 
these  roads  to  provide  for  visitor  use  within 
the  national  park  system.  The  proposed 
Indian  reservation  roads  and  bridges  author- 
ization will  furnish  Improved  road  trans- 
portation facilities  commensurate  with  the 
needs  of  the  programs  of  that  Department 
for  education,  economic  development,  tribal 
program,  community  services,  and  resource 
protection  and  development. 

The  forest  development  roads  and  trails 
authorization  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Is  deemed  necessary  for  continuing 
progress  on  the  development  program  for  the 
national  forests  which  was  submitted  to  the 
Congress  September  21.  1961  To  accom- 
plish this  program.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
complete  the  construction  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  about  79.400  miles  of  multiple-pur- 
pose roads  and  8.000  miles  of  trails  during 
the  10-year  period  1963-72.  A  portion  of 
these  roads  will  be  built  by  purchasers  of 
national  forest  tlmt)er.  with  appropriate  al- 
lowances In  tlmlier  appraisal  Further.  It  is 
necessary  to  provide  maintenance  to  full 
standards  on  the  268.900  miles  of  existing 
access  roads  and  trails  and  on  the  new  roads 
and  trails  constructed  during  the  period. 
The  authorizations  recommended  are  neces- 
sary for  the  forest  road  and  trail  phase  of 
the  development  program  to  keep  pace  with 
the  other  phases. 

Section  3  of  the  draft  bill  Is  a  technical 
amendment  to  the  declaration  of  policy  ex- 
pressed In  the  second  paragraph  of  section 
101(b)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code.  It  Is 
considered  desirable  in  order  to  make  this 
section  conform  with  changes  made  by  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1961  extending 
from   1969  to   1971  the  period  of  authoriza- 


tion of  appropriations  for  the  National  Sys- 
tem of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  recommends 
the  draft  bill  for  the  favorable  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation  would 
be  In  accord  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent 

Sincerely  yours. 

LcTROt  H.  Hodges, 
Secretary  oj  Commerct. 


1961^ 
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A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  for  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  highways  In  accordance 
with  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted   by   the   Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 
short  title 
Section   1.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the 

•Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1964." 

authorizations 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  title  23  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  the  following  sums  axe  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated : 

(1)  For  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
and  the  Federal-aid  secondary  system  and 
for  their  extension  within  urban  areas,  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  1975,000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966,  and 
$975,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1967.  The  sums  authorized  In  this  para- 
graph for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  as  follows: 

(A)  45  per  centum  for  projects  on  the 
Federal -aid  primary  highway  system; 

(B)  30  per  centvim  for  projects  on  the 
Federal-aid  secondary  highway  system:  and 

(C)  25  per  centum  for  projects  on  exten- 
sions of  the  Federal -aid  primary  and  Federal- 
aid  secondary  highway  systems  In  urban 
areas. 

(2)  For  forest  highways,  $33,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 
$33,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1967. 

(3)  For  public  lands  highways.  $3,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966.  and 
$3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967 

(4)  Pot  forest  development  roads  and 
trails,  $85,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966.  and  $95,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1967. 

(5)  For  public  lands  development  roads 
and  trails.  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1966.  and  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1967. 

(6)  For  park  roads  and  trails.  $23,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966.  and 
$23,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1967. 

(7)  For  parkways.  $11,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1966.  and  $11,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967. 

1 8)  For  Indian  reservation  roads  and 
bridges.  $18,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966.  and  $18,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1967 

technical   amendment   to   TTTLE    23 

Sec  3  The  second  paragraph  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  101  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"thirteen  years"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"fifteen  years"  and  by  striking  out  "June  30. 
1969".  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June 
30.  1971". 

THE  NORTHWEST  ANGLE  HIGHWAY 

Mr     HUMPHREY.     Mr.   President.  I 

introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 

bill  to  consent  to  an  agreement  between 


the  State  of  Minnesota  and  the  Province 
of  Manitoba,  Canada,  providing  for  an 
access  highway  to  the  Northwest  Angle 
In  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
pay  Minnesota's  share  of  the  cost  of 
this  highway. 

This  proposed  legislation  represents 
the  culmination  of  many  years  of  eflort 
by  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  the  Prov- 
ince of  Manitoba  to  provide  an  access 
highway  to  Minnesota's  so-called  orphan 
area,  the  Northwest  Angle.  This  150- 
square-mile  parcel  of  land  is  separated 
geographically  from  the  rest  of  the 
State  by  the  west  end  of  Lake-of-the- 
Woods  and  the  southeast  corner  of  Man- 
itoba. Until  Alaska  became  a  State,  the 
angle  included  the  United  States  most 
northern  point.  Travel  between  the 
Northwest  Angle  and  the  rest  of  Minne- 
sota has  always  been  limited  to  boat, 
plane,  or  over  ice  of  Lake-of-the-Woods 
during  the  winter. 

To  overcome  this  serious  and  danger- 
ous travel  oariicr,  Mnwieaota  ana  i.^ani- 
toba  have  reached  agreement  on  the 
joint  construction  of  a  32-mile  highway 
from  the  Minnesota-Manitoba  border 
north  of  Warroad,  Minn.,  around  the 
west  end  of  the  Lake-of-the-Woods  to 
the  western  boundary  of  the  Northwest 
Angle.  The  negotiations  which  produced 
this  compact  between  Mirmesota  and 
Manitoba  were  authorized  by  Congress 
in  Public  Law  85-877,  approved  on  Sep- 
tember 2,  1958,  and  by  chapter  132  of 
the  1959  Laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

The  agreement  contains  the  express 
provision  that  it  shall  not  be  binding  on 
the  State  of  Minnesota  until  Congress 
grants  its  approval.  The  proposed  leg- 
islation I  introduce  today  requests  such 
approval,  and  further  seeks  authoriza- 
tion of  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  pay 
Minnesota's  share  of  the  cost  of  the  high- 
way. 

It  is  contemplated  that  this  access 
highway  will  ultimately  be  part  of  an 
extension  of  the  highway  known  as  the 
Great  River  Road  which  will  traverse 
the  entire  length  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
I  have  previously  introduced  legisla- 
tion— S.  1672 — to  assist  in  the  construc- 
tion and  acquisition  of  lands  for  the 
Great  River  Road. 

The  proposed  Northwest  Angle  High- 
way will  serve  the  expanding  population 
in  the  upper  Midwest  by  providing  more 
convenient  af'cess  to  this  marvelous  and 
almost  untouched  recreational  and  sce- 
nic area.  The  Northwest  Angle  itself  is 
geographically  unique  and  has  a  fasci- 
nating history,  thereby  making  the  area 
most  attractive  to  vacationers  and  tour- 
ists. The  road  will  also  develop  a  point 
of  safe  and  convenient  public  access  to 
the  island -studded  portion  of  the  Lake- 
of-the-Woods  without  the  hazards  of 
crossing  the  Big  Traverse  or  large  body 
of  oc>en  water. 

Mr.  President,  the  Northwest  Angle 
Highway  is  a  fascinating  project  which 
will  open  up  to  every  American  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  least  known 
areas  of  the  United  States.  This  project 
has  been  pursued  for  many  years  and  I 
express  the  sincere  hope  that  Congress 
may  act  affirmatively  and  promptly  on 
this  legislation. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
E>ore.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2521)  to  consent  to  an 
agreement  between  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota and  the  Province  of  Manitoba, 
Canada,  providing  for  an  access  high- 
way to  the  Northwest  Angle  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  and  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  pay  Minnesota's 
share  of  the  cost  of  such  highway,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Humphrey,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  UPRISING  OF 
JEWISH  PEOPLE  IN  WARSAW 
GHETTO 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  a  little 
less  than  21  years  ago  occurred  one  of 
the  most  epochal  struggles  for  human 
liberty  in  history — the  uprising  of  the 
Jewish  people  within  the  Warsaw 
ghetto. 

During  the  Second  World  War,  Poland 
had  been  divided  between  two  tyrannical 
governments — the  Soviet  Union  and  Nazi 
Germany.  Three  million  Jewish  people 
lived  in  the  German  occupied  parts — 
350.000  in  Warsaw. 

The  Nazi  conquerors  at  first  compelled 
all  the  Warsaw  Jews  to  live  in  the  worst 
slum  area  of  the  city.  Gradually,  sepa- 
rate sections  of  a  high  wall  were  built 
around  that  area,  until  one  grim  morn- 
ing in  November  1940  the  entire  ghetto 
was  surrounded  by  a  10-foot  wall  and  the 
Jews  were  forbidden  to  pass  through  the 
various  gates  except  by  special  per- 
mit. Tens  of  thousands  of  them  had  jobs 
outside  the  ghetto,  but  they  were  now 
forbidden  to  continue  their  employment. 

The  Nazis  shipped  another  150,000  Jews 
from  other  Polish  cities  into  the  Warsaw 
ghetto,  also  depriving  them  of  any 
means  of  earning  a  living.  Then,  ruth- 
lessly and  brutally,  the  Nazi  government 
effected  its  policy  of  starving  the  people 
to  death — the  Jews  were  allowed  some 
minimal  food  rations,  so  that  there  was 
no  immediate  mass  starvation,  but  every 
month  thousands  died  from  hunger,  dis- 
ease, and  the  brutalities  administered  by 
the  Nazi  conquerors. 

In  July  of  1942,  in  efforts  to  "purify" 
Eastern  Europe  of  the  Jews,  the  Nazis 
rounded  up  hundreds  of  Jews  at  a  time 
within  the  ghetto,  shoved  them  into  box- 
cars like  animals,  and  shipped  them  to 
the  concentration  camp  at  Trebllnka, 
where  they  were  put  to  death  in  gas 
chambers. 

After  2  months  of  this  terrifying  e>o1- 
icy,  50,000  Jews  remained  in  the  War- 
saw ghetto.  The  Nazis  had  been  very 
clever  in  creating  the  impression  that  the 
deportations  would  cease  the  next  day, 
thus  leaving  their  victims  with  a  hope 
that  they  might  be  allowed  to  survive. 

Soon,  however,  the  remaining  Jews 
realized  that  none  of  them  would  be 
spared  and  that  mass  resistance  would  be 
their  only  hope.  Knowing  they  could  not 
prevail  against  the  power  of  their  enemy, 
these  courageous  people  resolved  to  make 
the  supreme  sacrifice  with  dignity  and 
with  a  massive  struggle  for  the  liberty 
they  held  so  dear. 


On  April  19.  the  Germans  came  once 
again  to  the  ghetto  to  ship  more  of  the 
Jews  to  their  death  but  this  time  they 
were  rebuffed.  After  meeting  several 
more  efforts  of  resistance,  the  Nazis  re- 
sorted to  burning  down  the  buildings 
block  by  block,  so  as  to  bum  the  Jews  out. 
Thousands  did  burn  to  death,  thousands 
more  died  of  starvation,  disease,  and  in- 
juries. A  few  managed  to  hide  in  the 
underground  bunkers  they  had  dug.  until 
finally  the  last  of  these  bunkers  was 
seized.  3  weeks  after  the  uprising.  The 
remaining  buildings  were  dynamited,  re- 
ducing the  Warsaw  ghetto  to  ashes  and 
rubble. 

It  is  necessary.  Mr.  President,  actually 
to  visit  and  to  see  the  ghetto,  as  it  was 
my  privilege  to  do  a  year  ago  last  fall,  to 
understand  the  situation.  Even  then 
one  can  only  faintly  comprehend  the 
grim  horror  of  those  terrible  days. 

Yet  this  pile  of  ashes,  horrifying  and 
tragic,  remains  an  expression  of  this 
indomitable  human  spirit  even  In  the 
face  of  certain  defeat.  Weakened  by 
disease  and  starvation  and  hopelessly 
outnumbered,  these  courageous  people 
battled  to  death  for  freedom  and  liberty. 
They  have  not  died  in  vain — their  strug- 
gle and  sacrifice  will  live  forever  In  the 
hearts  and  memories  of  all  free  people 
fortunate  to  claim  a  birthright  in  a  free 
society. 

And  also  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  War- 
saw ghetto  rises  a  living  memorial — the 
young  and  great  State  of  Israel.  A 
haven  for  the  Jewish  people,  Israel  today 
stands  as  a  showcase  of  free  government 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  April  9  of  this  year,  cor- 
responding to  the  27th  day  of  Nissan  of 
the  Hebrew  Judaic  calendar,  will  mark 
the  21st  anniversary  of  this  historical  up- 
rising. In  this  connection,  I  am  intro- 
ducing for  appropriate  reference  a  joint 
resolution  in  recognition  of  this  date.  In 
the  name  of  free  people  everywhere,  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  s^ct  favorably  and 
expeditiously. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  156)  to 
observe  April  9,  1964,  in  recognition  of 
the  courage  displayed  by  Nazi  victims  of 
the  uprising  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto  in 
1943,  introduced  by  Mr.  Keating,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

REVIVAL  OF  OFFICE  OF  GENERAL 

OF      THE      ARMIES— ADDITIONAL 

COSPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Sym- 
ington], that  I  may  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  bill  2396  to  confer  a 
sixth  star  on  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Ill 


HEARINGS    ON    CERTAIN    NOMINA- 
TIONS  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  POST 
OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.       Mr.  President,  & 

public  hearing  on  the  nominations  of 
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Mr.  Frederick  C.  Helen  to  be  Deputy 
Postmaster  General  and  Mr.  William  M. 
McMillan  to  be  an  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  for  the  Bureau  of  Operations  of 
tfte  Post  GflQce  Department  will  be  held 
on  Friday.  February  21.  1964.  at  10  am. 
in  Room  6202  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  before  the  full 
committee. 

Anyone  wishing  to  testify  may  ar- 
range to  do  so  by  calling  Capitol  4-3121. 
extension  5451. 


HEARINGS  ON  S.  2455.  A  BILL  TO 
AMEND  FURTHER  THE  PEACE 
CORPS  ACT 

Mr.  FXJLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  on  Monday.  Feb- 
ruary 24,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  will  hold  an  open  hearing  on 
S.  2455.  a  bill  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act.  Mr.  Sargent  Shrlver.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Peace  Corps,  will  present  testi- 
mony at  10:30  am.  in  room  4221.  New 
Senate  OfBce  Building. 

Anyone  wishing  to  testify  on  S.  2455 
is  requested  to  notify  the  clerk  of  the 
committee  as  soon  as  possible. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  February  19.  1964.  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  573.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elmer  Royal 
Fay.  Sr  ; 

S.  1206.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oeorgle 
Lou  Rader: 

S.  1488.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alesaandro 
A.  R.  Cacace: 

8.  1518.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  G. 
BMtlake: 

S.  3064.  An  act  to  relieve  the  Veterana' 
Administration  from  paying  Interest  on  the 
amount  of  capital  funds  transferred  In  fiscal 
year  1962  from  the  direct  loan  revolving 
fund  to  the  loan  guaranty  revolving  fund: 
and 

S.  2317.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
section  15  of  the  Shipping  Act.  1916.  to  pro- 
vide for  the  exemption  of  certain  terminal 
leases  from  penalties. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  RIGHT  IN 
CUTTING  AID  TO  FIVE  COUN- 
TRIES THAT   SELL  TO  CUBA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  Department  has  been  criticized  by 
many  Members  of  Congress  and  by  per- 
sons throughout  the  country.  In  every 
administration  it  is  an  easy  target. 
President  Johnson  too  hats  been  criticized 
by  those  who  disagree  with  his  foreign 
policy  actions.  Today,  as  a  Senator  I 
warmly  commend  the  decision  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  to  curtail  our  aid  to  five 
countries  that*  trade  with  Cuba.  This  is 
an  honorable,  sensible,  peaceful  action 
which  can  ultimately  have  a  significant 
effect  on  Castro. 

It  is  true  that  France  and  Britain 
have  announced  that  they  will  continue 
to  trade  with  Cuba,  in  spite  of  the  Presi- 
dent's decision;  and  it  is  also  true  that 
the  US  funds  which  will  be  curtailed 
as  a  result  of  this  action  are  relatively 
modest,  and  involve  in  the  case  of  Yugo- 


slavia, only  the  financing  of  spare  parts, 
a  program  which  also  is  relatively  small 
in  dollar  amount. 

But  the  big  fact  is  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  now  has  gone  on 
record  as  being  determined  to  act,  under 
the  law.  not  to  permit  U.S.  aid  to  con- 
tinue to  go  to  countries  which  trade  with 
Cuba. 

This  action  puts  those  countries  on 
notice  that  if  they  continue  to  trade  with 
Cuba,  they  cannot  in  the  future  expect 
to  continue  to  receive  the  U.S.  taxpayers* 
dollars  which  they  have  received  in  the 
recent  past. 

Mr.  President,  recently  I  have  talked 
with  many  persons — both  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  both  workers  and  business- 
men in  Wisconsin.  I  found  among  them 
a  remarkable  consensus  of  opinion  in  op- 
position to  trade  with  Castro  by  any  of 
our  allies  or  any  countries  friendly  to  us. 
The  American  people  generally  recognize 
that  Castro  represents  a  subversive.  Com- 
munist threat  to  all  the  countries  of 
Latin  America,  as  well  as  a  potential 
military  danger  to  us.  Therefore.  Mr. 
President,  we  should  do  what  we  can  to 
eradicate  this  cancer  of  communism  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere  One  of  the 
obvious  ways  is  to  end  the  flow  of  our 
assistance  to  countries  which  would  trade 
with  this  enemy.  This  is  a  peaceful, 
moderate,  sensible  course. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  RiBi- 
coFF  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  nwrning  business?  If 
not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Sut)committee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee;  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry ;  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  were  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


US.   POUCIES  ON   VIETNAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
fer to  this  morning's  news  reports  which 
indicate  that  Secretary  of  E)efense  Mc- 
Namara  has  made  it  clear  that  the 
United  States  still  hopes  to  bring  about 
a  major  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from 
Vietnam  by  the  end  of  1965.  One  can 
only  hope  that  the  hope  will  be  realized. 

Mr.  McNamara's  view  is  completely 
consonant  with  the  fact  that  our  effort 
from  the  outset  in  Vietnam  has  been  to 
supplement  the  efforts  of  the  Vietnamese 
themselves;  the  conflict  has  been  and 
remains  primarily  a  Vietnamese  con- 
flict. We  have  not — and  properly — re- 
garded it  as  an  American  conflict  to  be 
won  primarily  with  the  expenditure  of 


American  lives  and  resources.  There  has 
not  been  and  there  does  not  exist  today  a 
basis  in  our  national  Interests  which 
would  Justify  the  assumption  of  primary 
American  responsibility  in  this  situation 
which  might  well  involve  the  sacrifice  of 
a  vast  number  of  American  lives  not 
only  in  South  Vietnam  but.  by  extension, 
in  North  Vietnam,  in  Cambodia,  in  Laos, 
if  not.  indeed,  in  China  itself.  To  be 
sure,  circumstances  may  change,  circum- 
stances may  compel  us  to  face  that  con- 
tingency. But  one  can  only  hope  that 
they  will  not  arise,  that  instead  the  con- 
flict will  be  confined  to  and  resolved  in 
Vietnam  alone,  that  the  expectation  of 
the  Secretar>-  to  the  effect  that  we  will  be 
able  to  withdraw  the  bulk  of  our  forces 
by  the  end  of  1965  will  be  realized. 

Those  forces  are  In  Vietnam  at  pres- 
ent for  only  one  reason— to  help  to  Im- 
prove the  efficacy  of  the  Vietnamese  mil- 
itary. And  we  have  got  to  face  the  fact 
that  while  this  is  a  significant  element  in 
the  situation,  it  is  not  now  and  has  not 
been  the  major  factor  in  the  Vietnamese 
problem.  The  core  of  that  problem  has 
been  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Vietnam, 
not  in  a  militarily  induced  vacuum,  but 
In  the  context  of  a  p>opularly  acceptable 
government  In  Saigon  able  to  face  with 
assurance  the  goverrunent  in  Hanoi. 

That  was  the  hope  which  originally 
underlay  our  support  of  the  government 
of  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  a  hope 
which  had  become  very  slim  by  last  sum- 
mer. It  was  the  hope  of  many  at  the 
time  of  the  first  military  coup  although 
some  of  us,  myself  Included,  had  grave 
misgivings  and  had  deplored  the  tragic 
assassination  of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem.  For. 
whatever  his  faults  and  inadequacies  may 
have  been.  Mr.  Diem  was  a  man  of  dedi- 
cation in  the  cause  of  Vietnamese  na- 
tionalism and  his  death  severed  the  cord 
of  civilian  political  continuity  on  which 
the  hope  for  peace  and  an  acceptable 
stability  for  so  long  had  rested. 

What  Is  the  hope  now?  What  is  the 
hope  which  derives  from  the  second 
coup?  Press  reports  indicate  a  popular 
indifference  to  the  recent  developments 
in  Saigon.  Very  likely  the  same  is  true 
of  the  rest  of  South  Vietnam.  Does  this 
coup  mean  that  the  people  of  that  na- 
tion will  be  brought  closer  to  the  day 
when  peace  shall  prevail?  Is  It  likely  to 
be  the  forerunner  of  a  civilian  govern- 
ment responsive  to  the  needs  and  wishes 
of  the  Vietnamese  people  in  the  south 
and  enjoying  their  acceptance  and  sup- 
port? Or  does  It  mean,  simply,  that  the 
cards  of  military  power  in  Vietnam  have 
been  reshuffled?  Does  it  mean,  merely, 
that  military  coup  begets  military  coup 
and  the  second  is  but  a  precursor  of  the 
third?  How  many  will  It  take  before 
these  changes  will  have  become  totally 
irrelevant  to  the  life  of  the  Vietnamese 
people?  Until  their  only  significance 
shall  be  in  terms  of  who  shall  receive 
our  aid  and  wield  the  power  which  it  rep- 
resents in  Vietnam? 

These  are  questions,  Mr.  President, 
which  we  cannot  and  must  not  evade  any 
longer.  An  embarrassed  silence  will  no 
longer  suffice  In  the  light  of  the  indi- 
cated course  of  developments.  There  Is 
not  a  sufficient  margin  of  time  to  ignore 
these  questions  for   very   much  longer. 
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And  It  Is  not  enough  of  an  answer  that 
the  new  Junta  proclaims  its  anticom- 
munlsm  and  anti-neutralism.  These 
words  may  set  well  with  us.  They  may 
be  music  to  our  ears,  but  they  are  by 
now  an  old  tune,  played  with  minor  vari- 
ations in  many  parts  of  the  world  wher- 
ever American  aid  is  sought  or  extended. 
The  important  question  remains:  What 
does  this  coup  mean  to  the  people  of 
Vietnam  and  to  the  solution  of  their 
grave  and  agonizing  problems? 

That  is  a  key  question  because  the  con- 
flict in  Vietnam  remains  a  Vietnamese 
conflict,  and  in  the  end  it  must  be  re- 
solved by  the  Vietnamese  themselves. 
We  have  given  extraordinary  support  to 
two  successive  governments  in  Vietnam. 
We  can  do  no  more  and  should  try  to  do 
no  more  for  a  third.  We  have  teetered 
for  too  long  on  the  brink  of  turning  the 
war  in  Vietnam  which  Is  still  a  Viet- 
namese war  into  an  American  war  to  be 
paid  for  primarily  with  American  lives. 
There  Is  no  national  interest  at  this  time, 
as  I  have  already  suggested,  which  would 
appear  to  justify  this  conversion.  Cer- 
tainly, the  second  coup  in  Vietnam  can- 
not conceivably  justify  the  Issuance  of  a 
new  blank  check  on  our  aid  funds  and  on 
the  lives  of  American  servicemen. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  put 
it  well  when  he  said:  "This  Is  a  Viet- 
namese war.  and  In  the  final  analysis,  it 
must  be  fought  and  won  by  the  Viet- 
namese." 

If  anything,  the  words  apply  with  even 
greater  emphasis  in  view  of  the  second 
military  upheaval. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  acted  most  appro- 
priately, therefore.  In  making  clear  that 
our  desire  to  help  the  Vietnamese  to  find 
a  way  to  stability  and  peace  remains. 
But  it  is  also  clear  that  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  latest  coup  will  really 
lead  In  that  direction. 

And  may  I  say,  too,  that  it  seems  to 
me  that  President  de  Gaulle  has  done 
well  to  speak  out  on  southeast  Asia.  He 
has  again  demonstrated  a  sense  of  his- 
tory and  statesmanship  in  seeking  new 
ways  for  dealing  with  the  continuing  In- 
stability and  insecurity  which  prevails  In 
Vietnam  and  much  of  southeast  Asia. 
President  Johnson,  in  pointing  to  the 
differences  of  view  between  ourselves  and 
Prance,  most  appropriately  noted  in 
comment  on  President  de  Gaulle's  re- 
marks that.  "If  we  could  have  neutrali- 
zation of  both  North  Vietnam  and  South 
Vietnam,  I  am  sure  that  would  be  con- 
sidered sympathetically."  The  Presi- 
dent was.  in  my  opinion — and  today  I 
am  speaking  only  personally — referring 
to  true  neutralization — a  status  based  on 
guarantees  and  not  on  words  or  prom- 
ises or  continued  Infiltration  from  the 
north. 

The  possibilities  of  such  a  neutraliza- 
tion may  be  extremely  difficult  to  realize, 
but  they  ought  not  to  be  dismissed  out  of 
hand.  There  are  the  possibilities  of  the 
international  patrol  and  control  of  bor- 
ders in  which  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam  and 
those  of  other  nations  prepared  to  do  so 
could  make  a  significant  contribution. 
Indeed.  Cambodia  has  indicated  that  it 
would  welcome  and  do  everything  possi- 
ble to  accommodate  such  an  internation- 
al patrol.    And  it  would  seem  to  me  that 


the  Goverrunent  of  Laos  under  Prince 
Souvanna  Phouma  would  have  much  to 
gain  from  a  similar  arrangement  and,  in- 
deed, so  would  Thailand. 

In  that  kind  of  a  situation,  there  would 
most  certainly  be  a  role  for  France.  We 
may  or  may  not  agree  with  President  De 
Gaulle's  approach  in  whole  or  part.  That 
is  our  right  and  responsibility,  even  as 
the  French  have  the  right  and  responsi- 
bility to  speak  and  act  as  they  see  fit  oven 
though  I  thoroughly  disagree  with  De 
Gaulle's  recognition  of  Communist  China 
and.  along  with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  LauscheJ,  and  others, 
consider  it  a  tragic  mistake. 

But  whatever  our  differences.  It  seems 
to  me  most  glib  to  make  light  of  the  ad- 
mittedly unsatisfactory  situation  in  Laos 
or  the  unhappy  state  of  our  relations  with 
Cambodia  as  a  basis  for  any  offhand  re- 
jection of  De  Gaulle's  essay  at  a  new  ap- 
proach to  Indochina  and  southeast 
Asia.  Indeed,  we  might  well  ask  our- 
selves: Do  we  ourselves.  In  terms  of  our 
national  interests  as  seen  in  juxtaposi- 
tion to  the  cost  in  American  lives  and  re- 
sources, prefer  what  exists  in  South  Viet- 
nam to  what  exists  in  Laos  or  in  Cam- 
bodia? Do  we  prefer  another  Vietnamese 
type  of  American  Involvement  or  perhaps 
a  Korean-type  involvement  In  these  other 
countries  and  elsewhere  in  southeast 
Asia?  Are  we  eager  for  expenditure  of 
the  great  additions  of  foreign  aid  which 
they  would  entail?  Are  we  to  regard 
lightly  the  American  casualties  which 
would  certainly  be  Involved? 

These  questions,  Mr.  President,  are 
very  much  to  the  point  of  the  serious  sit- 
uation in  southeast  Asia,  particularly  in 
the  Indochinese  region,  and  of  President 
de  Gaulle's  approach  to  It.  If  we  face 
these  questions  fully  and  in  all  candor, 
if  we  do  not  seek  to  achieve  lightly  with 
words  what  can  only  be  accomplished 
with  blood  and  other  sacrifices  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  this  Nation,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  will  welcome  a  contribution 
of  thought  and  effort  from  Prance  to  the 
possible  solution  of  the  problems  of  that 
troubled  region.  We  will  not  deplore, 
ridicule,  discourage,  or  denounce  a 
French  contribution.  Rather,  we  will 
hope  that,  in  spite  of  our  doubts  and  cer- 
tain of  our  experiences,  the  contributions 
win  prove  constructive,  and  we  will  do 
whatever  we  are  able  to  do  to  bring  the 
hope  to  fruition. 


LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY. 
FEBRUARY    16.    1964 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
Sunday,  February  16,  marked  the  46th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day.  a  holiday  celebrated  by  people  of 
Lithuanian  descent  throughout  the  free 
world,  and  honored  by  people  everywhere 
who  are  dedicated  to  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  democratic  Ideals. 

All  persons  who  are  subjects  of  tyr- 
anny and  oppression  can  take  courage 
from  the  example  which  the  Lithuanian 
people  have  set  throughout  history. 
Though  the  challenge  to  liberty  has  been 
strong  and  though  the  yoke  of  oppression 
has  often  been  heavy,  especially  in  re- 


cent years,  the  determination  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  to  maintain  their 
ideals  has  remained  firm.  They  have 
never  forsaken  their  belief  in  the  dignity 
of  man  and  have  fought  a  valiant 
struggle  for  human  freedom  against  the 
forces  of  tyranny. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  Lithuani- 
ans established  a  powerful  Independent 
state  in  E:urope  and  from  the  14th  to  the 
18th  century  they  enjoyed  political  su- 
premacy over  much  of  Europe  between 
the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas.  The  citizens 
lived  in  peace  and  safety  and  enjoyed 
many  human  freedoms  denied  to  the  citi- 
zens of  neighboring  states. 

In  1795  Lithuania  was  annexed  to 
Russia,  thus  losing  her  cherished  free- 
dom. Prom  that  date  until  1918  czarist 
Russia  cruelly  repressed  every  uprising 
and  revolt,  but  the  oppressors  could  not 
extinguish  the  deep-rooted  nationalism 
of  the  Lithuanian  people. 

On  February  16,  1918,  the  LithuanlEUis 
realized  their  national  dream  and  again 
became  an  independent  Republic.  They 
enjoyed  22  years  of  freedom  during 
which  time  they  made  many  advances  in 
their  domestic  economic,  social,  and  po- 
litical development.  Catastrophe  came 
again,  however,  on  June  14,  1940.  when 
the  Soviet  Union  invaded  the  Republic 
of  Lithuania  and  declared  it  a  constitu- 
ent Republic  of  the  U.S.SJR. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  Soviet  claim  to  the  valiant  and 
freedom-loving  country  of  Lithuania. 
As  a  nation  we  are  convinced  that  the 
spirit  to  resist  tyranny  which  is  In  the 
hearts  of  all  Lithuani|ins  will  emerge  tri- 
umphant over  their  Soviet  oppressors. 

I  am  proud  that  many  Lithuanians  of 
American  descent  are  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Their  contributions  have  en- 
riched our  State  and  our  country  as  a 
whole,  and  their  love  of  liberty  has  been 
an  inspiration  to  all  of  us.  I  join  with 
Lithuanians  everywhere  in  honoring  an 
anniversary  of  national  Independence 
which  is  particularly  significant  to  all 
peoples  who  must  continue  to  wage  the 
war  against  tyranny. 


THIS  COUNTRY  NEEDS  OI  BILL 
TO  COMPLEMENT  COLD  WAR 
VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
ACT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  June  1963  edition  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice, which  is  the  internal  newspaper  of 
the  Selective  Service  System,  states  that 
the  12.000  servicemen  who  are  disabled 
each  year  are  presently  eligible  to  re- 
ceived vocational  rehabilitation  which 
was  formerly  unavailable  for  cold  war 
veterans.  The  extension  of  this  read- 
justment benefit  was  made  possible  by 
an  amendment  which  I  offered  to  Senate 
bill  2697  during  the  87th  Congress.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
be  justly  proud  of  having  extended  the 
benefits  of  vocational  rehabilitation  to 
those  cold  war  veterans  who  have  been 
disabled  while  serving  their  country. 

But  these  12.000  are  only  a  small 
f  rEiction  of  the  half  a  million  servicemen 
who  return  to  civilian  life  each  year. 
All  of  these  men  who  have  helped  to  pro- 
tect their  Nation  and  the  entire  free 
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world  from  the  forces  of  tyranny  and 
aggression  have  been  subject  not  only 
to  the  dangers  of  physical  disability  but 
also  the  danger  that  they  will  be  at  a 
disadvantage  in  competing  for  scarce 
jobs  when  they  return  to  civilian  life. 
This  would  not  be  the  case  if  all  of  our 
young  men  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
since  all  would  be  on  an  equal  footing. 
But  at  the  present  time  only  45  percent 
of  those  eligible  for  the  draft  actually 
see  substantial  military  service.  This 
means  that  while  these  men  are  serving 
their  country  for  2,  3.  4.  or  more  years, 
the  other  55  percent  are  able  to  gain 
valuable  experience  and  education  which 
gives  them  a  distinct  advantage  in  com- 
peting for  scarce  positions  during  this 
time  of  relatively  high  unemployment. 

It  is  only  just  that  this  Nation  should 
aid  these  fine  young  men  who  have 
served  their  country  during  the  cold 
war  to  continue  their  education.  At 
present,  readjustment  assistance  is  lim- 
ited to  the  12.000  cold  war  servicemen 
who  receive  at  least  a  30  percent  dis- 
ability each  year,  and  then  the  aid  is 
limited  to  restoring  the  degree  of  em- 
ployability  which  they  possessed  prior 
to  their  enlistment.  The  United  States 
is  in  the  anomalous  position  of  requir- 
ing that  a  serviceman  receive  a  serious 
injury  before  we  will  render  readjust- 
ment assistance  to  him.  and  we  have 
limited  this  assistance  to  vocational 
training  while  refusing  to  assist  him  in 
obtaining  a  higher  education  despite 
this  country's  urgent  need  for  additional 
thousands  of  scientific,  medical,  and  edu- 
cational personnel. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  the  cold 
war  OI  bill  which  will  extend  educa- 
tion, training,  and  home-farm  loan  ben- 
efits to  the  500.000  cold  war  veterans 
who  return  to  civilian  life  annually.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  from  Selective  Service  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

DisABLxo    VrmuNS    or    PzAcmMs    Sexvicz 
Eligible  ro»  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Nearly  100.000  peacetime  veterans  who  have 
suffered  service-connected  disabilities  will 
benefit  under  terms  of  the  peacetime  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  bill  signed  Into  law  by 
President  Kennedy,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration points  out. 

This  bill  extends  to  these  peacetime  veter- 
ans the  benefits  of  VA's  wartime  .vocational 
rehabilitation  bill 

The  Veterans"  Administration  reports  that 
some  12.000  peacetime  veterans  Incur  Injuries 
each  year  and  may  be  eligible  for  the  new 
benefits. 

The  new  law  provides  similar  vocational 
rehabilitation  training  for  peacetime  disabled 
veterans  as  did  the  original  vocational  reha- 
bilitation bill. 

Veterans  entitled  to  the  benefits  are  those 
who  sustained  service-connected  disabilities 
while  In  the  Armed  Forces  ( a )  during  the  pe- 
riod between  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
confilct.  and  (b)  since  February  1.  1955 

One  dlfTerence  between  the  original  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  law  and  the  new  law  Is 
that  a  peacetime  veteran  with  a  disability 
rated  less  than  30  percent  must  have  a  "pro- 
nounced employment  handicap"  In  order  to 
qualify  for  vocational  rehabilitation. 

Another  very  Important  change  Is  that 
there  Is  no  time  limit  or  final  date  for  bene- 
fits under  the  new  law      Under  the  previous 


law  benefits  for  most  World  War  II  veterans 
ended  July  25.  1956.  and  for  most  Korean 
veterans  will  end  January  31.  1964. 

From  1943  to  1962  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration has  provided  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  to  one  and  a  half  million  disabled 
veterans.  Their  disabilities  cut  acrou  Injury 
and  disease  categories  from  the  veteran  with 
relatively  minor  disabilities  to  the  quadri- 
plegic (paralysis  of  all  extremities),  and  the 
veteran  with  very  serious  psychiatric  history. 

From  this  group  alone  quite  aside  from  the 
8  million  veterans  who  took  their  training 
under  the  GI  bill,  have  come  men  with  many 
skills  in  a  wide  range  of  occupations,  con- 
tributing greatly  to  the  manpower  resources 
of  the  Nation. 

Eligible  disabled  peacetime  veterans  are  en- 
titled to  as  much  as  4  years  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  training  at  Oovernment  ex- 
pense. 

A  POUTICAL  EPIDEMIC 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  spoke  to  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Drug  Exchange  at  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel  in  Philadelphia.  Al- 
though an  important  vote  in  the  Senate 
forced  me  to  remain  in  Washington.  I 
was  able  to  convey  these  thoughts  to  the 
audience  through  a  closed-circuit  tele- 
phone line. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
insert  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Senator  Scott 

Some  years  ago  there  began  a  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  laws  governing  the  effec- 
tiveness, safety,  and  use  of  drug  products. 
We  all  agree  that  It  produced  some  meritori- 
ous results  The  Drug  Amendments  of  1962. 
as  they  finally  emerged,  were  generally  good 
and  I  supported  the  legislation,  after  having 
opposed  the  Inclusion  of  repressive  proposals. 
It  Is  Important  that  Americans  be  protected 
from  unsafe  drugs,  that  drugs  not  be  care- 
lessly manufactured,  that  there  be  full  dis- 
closure on  drug  labels  and  adequate  Infor- 
mation be  provided  to  the  appropriate  Oov- 
ernment regulatory  agencies. 

But  then  what  started  as  an  examination 
began  turning  Into  a  wholesale  condemna- 
tion of  the  drug  Industry  Today  one  of  the 
most  serious  threats  to  the  health  of  the 
American  people  comes  not  from  some  rare 
bacteriological  epidemic  but  rather  from  the 
political  epidemic  of  attacking  one  of  the 
most  vital  Industries  In  America. 

Minions  of  Americans  are  walking  the 
streets  today  who — but  for  the  new  drug  dis- 
coveries— would  have  died  long  ago  from 
pneumonia,  flu.  tuberculosis,  and  countless 
other  diseases  which  ik.w  can  be  cured  with 
medicines  Of  94  Important  drugs  dis- 
covered since  1945  and  In  use  today.  47  were 
discovered  In  US.  drug  Industry  laboratories 
or  by  scientists  working  under  drug  Industry 
grants  But  last  year,  one  of  the  peaks  for 
attacks  on  the  drug  Industry,  the  Industry 
produced  the  smallest  number  of  new  prod- 
ucts since  1948 

One  of  the  most  serloiu  attacks  Is  that 
against  patent  protection  of  new  drugs. 
There  Is  a  strong  move  on  to  reduce  patent 
protection  from  17  years  to  3.  This  would 
be  disastrous  to  research  because  unless 
companies  kncrw  that  their  discoveries  will 
be  protected  they  are  not  Interested  In  spend- 
ing millions  of  dollars  seeking  new  and  bet- 
ter drugs  Countries  around  the  world  with 
American-style  patent  systems  have  found 
many  Important  new  drugs,  while  those  with- 
out them  have  contributed  little  to  phar- 
maceutical discovery. 

This  attack  on  American  drugs  Is  carried 
on  In  a  different  way  by  some  departments 


of  the  Oovernment.  They  willfully  dlsre- 
gard  American  drug  patent*  and  buy  from 
foreign  suppliers,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
foreign  products  are  cheaper.  Our  Oovern- 
ment does  not  seem  to  care  that  some  of 
those  drugs  are  produced  by  processes  and 
cultures  that  have  been  stolen  from  Amer- 
ican companies.  Several  people  have  pleaded 
guilty  to  criminal  charges  Involving  such 
drug  thefts,  but  the  Oovernment  goes  right 
ahead  seeking  cheapest  drugs. 

You  can  be  sure  that  this  Senator  Is  con- 
cerned not  only  with  the  safety  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  drugs,  but  also  with  the  health 
of  the  drug  Industry  which  In  turn  affects 
the  health  of  all  Americans. 

I  serve  on  the  Patents  Subconunlttee  of 
the  Senate  and  there  I  have  been  able  to 
cast  votes  to  maintain  the  present  patent 
laws  on  drugs.  I  believe  the  discoverer  of  a 
Ufesavlng  medicine  Is  entitled  to  the  same 
protection  as  the  Inventor  of  a  Ufesavlng 
seatbelt  or  a  Ufesavlng  surgical  Instrument 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  AND  THE  DOCTRINE 
OF  CHRISTIANITY 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  many 
critics  of  the  so-called  religious  revival 
that  occurred  in  this  country  after  World 
War  II  contend  that  the  Increased  in- 
terest by  the  American  public  In  church- 
es and  religious  matters  is  superficial  in 
nature  and  more  a  matter  of  social  ac- 
ceptance and  status  seeking  than  of  true 
religious  feeling. 

The  l>€st  answer  to  those  critics.  In  my 
opinion,  is  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
churches — and  the  men  who  lead  them— 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  In- 
volvement in  the  great  moral  issue  of 
our  day — the  civil  rights  issue — is  a  ne- 
cessity if  the  church  is  to  have  a  real  and 
meaningful  place  in  American  society. 

Mr.  President,  recently  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  witnessing  firsthand  how  the 
church  has  faced  up  to  the  commitments 
implicit  in  the  doctrine  of  Christianity. 
The  event  was  the  sermon  preached  by 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Carl  R.  Pritchett.  pas- 
tor of  the  Bethesda  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  church  that  I  attend  here  in  Wash- 
ington. That  sermon  was  a  moving,  yet 
carefully  reasoned,  analysis  of  the  crisis 
that  threatens  the  very  existence  of  our 
Nation  and  the  continuance  of  our  na- 
tional ideals.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent. Mr.  President,  that  that  sermon 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Law  and  Order  and  Race  Relations 
(Sermon  by  Dr    Carl  R.  Pritchett.  Bethesda 

Presbyterian  Church.  Bethesda.  Md..  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1964) 

In  the  present  racial  crisis  there  Is  a  grow- 
ing concern  about  law  and  order.  We  are 
engaged  In  a  historic  national  debate  on  the 
kind  of  laws  which  ought  to  govern  our  con- 
duct In  the  future.  Demonstrations  In  the 
streets,  both  legal  and  Illegal,  create  the 
possibility  of  violence.  Planned  civil  dis- 
obedience endangers  respect  for  law  and 
threatens  the  public  order.  Police  officers 
are  being  sorely  tried  as  to  their  wisdom  and 
patience  These  events  naturally  arouse 
anxiety  and  focus  our  attention  on  the  Im- 
portance of  respect  for  law  and  order  In  our 
social  revolution. 

The  essential  elements  of  our  present  sit- 
uation have  always  been  Involved  In  the 
relations  between  white  and  Negro  people 
In  this  country  White  people  generally  have 
not  been  aware  of  It  because  they  have  been 
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more  concerned  with  law  and  order  than 
with  Justice.  Today  the  very  presuppositions 
of  many  of  our  laws  are  being  chaUenged  and 
changed.  It  Is  upsetting  and  disturbing. 
Negro  people  generally  are  more  concerned 
with  justice  than  with  law  and  order.  The 
reason  Is  plain.  Law  and  order  as  they  know 
It  has  denied  them  human  dignity,  deprived 
them  of  their  constitutional  rights  and  In- 
flicted deep  wounds  of  suffering. 

The  ancestors  of  the  Negro  citizens  of  our 
country  were  seized  violently  In  their  native 
land  and  sold  Into  slavery  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  time.  On  the  slave  plantations 
families  were  violently  separated.  Individ- 
uals were  exposed  to  brutality  and  rape  and 
sale  by  law.  The  rights  of  slave  owners  were 
granted  and  enforced  by  law.  The  slaves 
themselves  had  scant  protection  In  the  law. 
Aa  late  as  1857  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
famous  Dred  Scott  decision  excluded  Negroes 
from  the  rights  of  citizenship  secured  In  the 
Constitution. 

We  had  a  violent  ClvU  War  which  abol- 
ished slavery  and  preserved  the  Union.  The 
Issue  of  States  rights  was  settled  In  prin- 
ciple and  the  Negroes  were  given  the  rights 
of  citizenship  In  the  14th  and  15tb  amend- 
ments. After  the  war  black  codes  were  es- 
tablished and  Jim  Crow  laws  were  enacted 
to  keep  the  Negro  In  subjection.  In  the 
hectic  Reconstruction  Days  the  Ku  KluE 
Klan  arose,  lynchlngs  were  common  and  race 
riots  frequently  broke  out.  These  are  some 
of  the  major  events  and  Influences  out  of 
which  our  present  social  revolution  has  come. 
It  Is  obvious  that  the  nature  of  our  laws  and 
the  Issue  of  respect  for  law  and  order  Is  not 
new.  Violence  and  the  threat  of  violence 
have  often  occupied  the  center  of  the  stage 
or  waited  In  the  wings. 

Ten  years  ago  race  relations  turned  a 
corner  In  this  country.  In  May  1954.  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  "separate  but 
equal"  doctrine  which  had  prevailed  In  the 
public  schools  was  unconstitutional.  The 
desegregation  of  schools  has  continued  at  a 
slow,  painful  pace.  It  has  been  "deliberate" 
without  much  "speed."  The  principle  of 
equality  which  was  Involved  In  that  decision 
Is  calling  for  the  removal  of  all  racial  segrega- 
tion and  discrimination  In  America. 

At  the  same  time  the  Supreme  Court  ren- 
dered Its  decision,  the  bus  boycott  In  Mont- 
gomery. Ala.,  took  place.  The  Negro  people 
developed  a  new  technique  In  the  form  of 
boycotts,  street  demonstrations  and  non- 
violent action.  They  found  a  new  leader  In 
the  person  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  The 
Negro  revolt  began  In  earnest.  A  succession 
of  other  leaders  emerged.  Imaginative  tech- 
niques have  been  used  to  secure  attention 
and  create  the  pressures  necessary  for 
change. 

A  series  of  events  have  taken  place  which 
have  contributed  to  the  present  critical  sit- 
uation. There  were  street  demonstrations 
In  Birmingham.  Ala.  The  police  brought 
out  the  flrehose  and  police  dogs.  We  had 
a  revelation  on  television  of  police  brutality. 
The  house  of  Ood  was  bombed.  Little  girls 
who  had  gone  to  Sunday  scb(x>l  to  worship 
Ood  and  learn  how  to  forgive  were  murdered. 
A  young  Negro  boy  was  shot  by  the  police. 
Another  Negro  boy  was  shot  and  killed  by  a 
white  boy  that  same  afternoon.  The  crim- 
inals who  bombed  the  house  of  Ood  have 
not  yet  been  brought  to  justice  The  homes 
of  ministers  and  civil  rights  leaders  have 
been  bombed  also.  They  have  been  forced 
to  form  their  own  Informal  police  force  for 
protection. 

Mr.  Medgar  Evers,  a  local  Negro  leader  of 
the  NAACP  In  Jackson.  Miss.,  was  shot  In  the 
back  and  killed  one  night  as  he  returned 
home  The  assassin  was  skulking  In  the 
bushes  near  his  home.  Through  fresh  finger- 
prints found  on  the  sight  of  the  gun  which 
was  left  at  the  scene  of  the  crime,  a  man  was 
arrested  and  charged  with  murder.  The  trial 
haa  Just  ended.     The  Jury  was  deadlocked 


7  to  5  and  another  trial  Is  to  be  held.  While 
the  jury  was  out  deliberating  on  their  ver- 
dict, the  Oovernor  of  the  State  entered  the 
courtroom,  according  to  the  newspapers,  and 
shook  hands  with  the  defendant.  The  svu-- 
prlse  In  this  case  is  that  the  defendant  was 
not  completely  exonerated.  The  fact  remains 
that  It  was  a  Negro  leader  and  not  a  white 
leader  who  was  shot  In  the  back  and  killed. 
If  a  Negro  was  on  trial  for  shooting  a  white 
man  under  such  circumstances,  would  the 
Governor  of  the  State  have  made  known  his 
sympathies  In  such  a  fashion? 

Another  event  In  these  developments  was 
the  march  on  Washington  for  Jobs  and  free- 
dom. Over  225.000  people,  white  and  Negro, 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  made  an  appeal 
to  the  conscience  of  the  Nation.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  marching  In  that  throng.  It  re- 
quired some  struggle  to  get  my  feet  out  of 
the  pulpit  and  Into  the  streets,  but  I  finally 
made  It.  In  that  march  the  Nation  was  given 
a  glimpse  of  the  peaceful  Intentions,  self- 
restraint,  and  religious  motivation  of  the 
civil  rights  movement. 

Even  more  recently  we  have  had  a  boycott 
of  the  schools  of  New  York  City  by  464,000 
schoolchildren.  The  wisdom  of  such  a  tech- 
nique has  been  questioned  by  many  people. 
The  ultimate  meaning  of  this  event  and  Its 
Influence  on  other  cities  remains  yet  to  be 
seen. 

I  hardly  need  to  say  to  this  congregation 
that  on  the  basic  Issue  of  human  dignity 
and  equality  which  Is  Involved  in  this  great 
controversy  I  am  on  the  side  of  the  Negro 
Americans.  I  have  stood  against  my  own 
relatives,  against  the  white  majority,  against 
my  region  of  the  country,  against  the  prac- 
tice of  my  church,  and  against  every  con- 
gregation I  ever  served.  I  have  done  so  be- 
cause I  think  It  Is  right.  At  the  same  time. 
I  wish  also  to  make  It  clear  that  I  do  not 
necessarily  support  every  street  demonstra- 
tion, and  every  civil  rights  leader.  Some  of 
the  demonstrations  are.  In  my  opinion,  justi- 
fied and  others  are  unwise  and  arbitrary. 
Some  of  the  civil  rights  leaders  are  men  of 
wisdom,  courage,  and  character.  Some  of 
them  appear  to  be  erratic,  racist,  and  self- 
serving.  I  do  not  like  a  black  racist  any 
more  than  I  like  a  white  racist.  Every  good 
cause.  Including  the  Christian  faith.  Is 
served  by  faithful  men  who  deserve  our  ad- 
miration and  Is  also  betrayed  by  men  who 
make  us  ashamed.  The  only  way  I  know  to 
Judge  them  Is  to  wash  the  color  off  their 
faces  and  judge  them  as  we  judge  white 
leaders.  They  are  no  better  and  they  are  no 
worse.  They  are  Individuals  and  do  not 
think  alike.  We  have  to  use  discriminating 
judgment  concerning  both  men  and  events. 
We  do  this  In  politics  and  religion.  We  need 
to  extend  this  habit  Into  our  race  relations. 
Our  support  of  Just  laws  and  human 
brotherhood  ought  not  to  depend  upon  our 
opinion  of  a  few  civil  rights  leaders  or  their 
progranu.  It  should  arise  out  of  our  con- 
victions of  right  and  wrong  and  our  Inter- 
pretation of  the  will  of  Ood  In  a  concrete 
situation. 

In  the  Immediate  futvue  we  may  be  con- 
fronted with  very  complex  and  ambiguous 
events.  They  are  likely  to  be  Increasingly 
emotllonal.  There  are  no  clear  and  simple 
answers  which  can  determine  our  duty  In  ad- 
vance. There  Is  no  guarantee  that  we  will  be 
Infallible.  We  must,  however,  make  a 
genuine  effort  to  understand,  to  purify  our 
Intentions,  and  find  the  courage  to  make  a 
responsible  judgment.  There  are  several 
aspects  of  the  situation  to  which  I  wish  to 
call  yuur  attention. 

1.  One  of  the  fundamental  truths  which 
we  need  to  keep  In  mind  Is  that  law  and 
order  are  absolutely  essential  to  our  de- 
mocracy. 

We  aim  at  having  a  government  of  laws 
rather  than  men.  That  Is  to  say,  we  do  not 
believe  In  the  arbitrary  use  of  power  and 
privilege    by    anyone.     IX    Individuals    and 


groups  pick  and  choose  the  laws  they  will 
obey  we  cannot  protect  the  property  or  the 
persons  of  our  citizens.  The  laws  should 
be  Just  and  adopted  with  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  They  should  be  administered 
with  equity  and  prudence.  The  changes 
which  are  required  by  the  development  of 
society  ought  to  be  made  In  our  legisla- 
tures and  courts.  It  may  be  true  that  the 
great  Issues  In  society  often  get  out  In  the 
streets.  It  must  be  true  also  that  those 
Issues  ought  to  finally  get  In  off  the  streets 
and  back  Into  the  legislative  halls  and  the 
courts  of  law.  Whatever  our  view  of  the 
street  demonstrations  and  the  Intentional 
violations  of  particular  laws  we  ought  to  re- 
turn finally  to  obedience  to  law  and  support 
of  civil  order.  It  Is  to  be  hop«(i  that  In  the 
process  the  laws  are  made  more'just. 

Many  white  people  today  are  highly  con- 
BClouB  of  the  encouragement  of  disrespect  for 
law  and  the  danger  of  violence  which  may  ac- 
company some  mass  demonstrations.  We  do 
well  to  remind  ourselves  that  for  years  many 
Negro  citizens  have  not  been  able  to  vote  and 
share  In  the  making  of  laws.  Law  has  been 
vised  to  segregate  them  and  discriminate 
against  them.  They  have  not  shared  In  the 
enforcement  of  law  and  order  In  any  trtUy 
representative  way. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  and  Influential 
leaders  In  our  country  have  given  us  a  poor 
example  of  respect  for  law.  A  former  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  has  encouraged 
disobedience  to  the  desegregation  decision  of 
May  1954.  A  Republican  President  had  to 
send  the  Federal  troops  to  Little  Rock,  Ark.. 
to  enforce  the  law  against  a  rebellious  Oov- 
ernor. A  Democratic  President  sent  the  Fed- 
eral troops  to  Oxford,  Miss.,  to  compel  obedi- 
ence of  a  court  order.  Both  a  Oovernor  and 
a  Oeneral  of  the  Army  tried  to  thwart  com- 
pliance with  that  order.  Oovernors,  legisla- 
tures, lawyers  and  Judges  have  heaped  abuBe 
upon  the  Supreme  Court,  raised  false  hopes 
by  their  counsel  and  contributed  to  a  disre- 
spect for  law  and  order.  Some  of  these  same 
people  are  now  alarmed  when  the  victims  of 
their  prejudice  take  the  only  recourse  open 
to  them  by  creating  a  crisis  In  the  streets. 
It  Is  not  unwise  or  wrong  to  be  concerned 
about  the  threat  to  law  and  order  In  mass 
demonstrations  but  we  ought  to  see  the 
whole  context  In  which  they  have  emerged. 
2.  In  the  second  place,  let  us  reflect  upon 
the  Christian  principles  which  affect  our  re- 
lationship to  law  and  order. 

There  are  two  general  principles  which 
offer  us  guidance.  One  of  them  Is  the  duty 
of  a  Christian  to  respect  the  law  and  to 
obey  It.  Paul  made  this  rule  of  conduct 
quite  plain  in  the  13th  chapter  of  the  Epistles 
to  the  Romans.  Although  his  statement 
raises  some  troubling  questions  there  Is  no 
doubt  about  our  duty  to  obey  the  law. 
Jesus  also  said,  "Render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's  and  unto  Ood  the 
things  that  are  Ood's."  He  paid  tax  to  the 
Roman  Government  and  obeyed  the  law. 

Another  principle  Is  that  our  flnal  alle- 
giance is  to  God  and  not  to  the  State.  Peter 
and  the  Apostles  expressed  the  essence  of  it 
when  they  said  with  lucid  brevity,  "We 
ought  to  obey  Ood  rather  than  men"  ^ActB 
5 :  29 ) .  When  they  were  commanded  to  give 
up  preaching  the  Gospel  they  refused  and 
were  put  In  Jail.  Disobedience  to  law,  then, 
can  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  a  higher 
moral  and  Divine  law.  It  ought  to  be  done 
sparingly  and  rarely  but  the  principle  Is  un- 
doubtedly there. 

Law  can  be  and  often  Is  tyrannical.  Some 
of  the  greatest  crimes  of  history  have  been 
committed  in  the  name  of  law  and  order. 
When  Hitler  came  to  power  in  Germany  the 
existing  laws  were  abolished  and  martial  law 
was  declared.  He  was  a  dictator  who  spon- 
sored many  oppressive  and  cruel  laws.  Un- 
der those  laws  almost  6  million  people  were 
murdered  in  concentration  camps.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  horrible  crimes  of  all  history. 
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When  some  of  the  Nazi  leaders  were  brought 
to  Justice  what  did  they  plead?  Their  plea 
for  exoneration  was  that  they  obeyed  the 
law  They  did  their  duty.  They  obeyed  the 
commands  of  higher  authority  It  Is  Inter- 
esting that  Dr.  Martin  Nlemoeller  was  ar- 
rested and  put  In  Jail  for  his  opposition  to 
Hitler  He  opposed  the  Government  b-c«u>>e 
It  interfered  with  the  preaching  of  the  Oos- 
pel  and  the  freedom  of  the  cnurch  Vvnen 
he  was  released  he  admitted  that  he  should 
have  opposed  the  Nazi  regime  when  they 
started  to  persecute  the  Jews.  The  same 
principle  was  Involved.  It  Just  was  not  so 
obvious. 

Henry  David  Thoreau  and  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  were  close  friends.  Thoreau  re- 
fused to  pay  a  tax  because  he  was  opposed 
to  slavery  and  the  Mexican  War.  When  he 
came  Into  town  from  W&lden  Pond  to  get 
■OBM  shoes  he  was  arrested  and  put  In  Jail 
According  to  the  story.  Emerson  saw  him 
and  said.  "Henry,  what  are  you  doing  In 
there?"  Thoreau  replied.  "Waldo,  what  are 
you  doing  out  there?"  There  are  some  con- 
ceivable situations  in  which  a  good  man 
ought  to  b«  In  Jail.  This  freedom  and  duty 
to  break  a  law  in  obedience  to  a  higher 
principle  can  be  abused  but  it  is  quite  clear- 
ly moral  and  Christian. 

3.  We  need  to  recognize  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  law. 

Ever  since  the  racial  crisis  began  it  has 
been  said  in  pulpit  and  In  political  forums, 
"You  cannot  legislate  morals.  You  must 
change  the  hearts  of  man."  Almost  always 
this  kind  of  Judgment  seems  to  be  a  ration- 
alization and  abnegation  of  responsibility. 
In  the  white  church  of  the  South  (I  speak  as 
a  ■outherner)  we  find  a  strong  tendency  to 
regard  the  racial  problem  as  outside  the 
province  of  the  church  It  Is  claimed  that 
It  la  a  political  problem  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Gospel  It  Is  denied  that  it  is 
even  a  moral  problem  This  is  the  tradl- 
dltlonal  way  white  southern  churches 
avoided  the  painful  and  divisive  question 
of  slavery  Just  prior  to  the  Civil  War  They 
■aid.  "The  slavery  question  will  divide  the 
church.  Let  us  keep  It  out  of  the  church 
It  la  a  political  and  social  problem.  Let  us 
concentrate  on  the  Gospel  The  church  has 
a  purely  spiritual  mission.  Let  us  aim  at 
the  conversion  of  individuals.  Let  us 
change  the  hearts  of  men  and  they  will 
change  whatever  needs  to  be  changed."  All 
of  this  sounded  very  pious  but  it  was  a  des- 
perate rationalization  Under  the  terrible 
pressures  of  those  tragic  days  we  probably 
would  have  done  the  same  thing  But  it 
was  an  invasion.  That  Interpretation  of  the 
role  of  the  church  still  exists  in  many  quar- 
ters and  has  less  Justlflcation.  Racial  segre- 
gation and  discrimination  is  a  moral  prob- 
lem and  we  ought  to  be  concerned  about 
the  moral  Influence  of  the  laws  under  which 
we  live. 

There  are  two  sources  of  race  prejudice. 
One  Is  personal  and  the  other  is  social  The 
first  Is  psychological  Because  of  fear,  guilt, 
frustration,  and  anger  many  people  have  a 
poisoned  and  distorted  Inner  life.  They  pour 
it  out  in  cruel  abuse  and  reckless  abandon 
upon  any  who  are  near  and  weak  People 
who  differ  in  any  way  are  the  scapegoats  of 
their  pathological  condition.  No  law  will 
cure  people  like  this  of  their  emotional  111- 
nesa.  It  can.  however,  restrain  them.  It 
can  keep  them  from  humiliating  innocent 
children.  It  can  keep  them  from  Intimidat- 
ing men  and  women  until  they  are  afraid  to 
vote.  It  can  protect  a  mans  right  to  earn  a 
living  without  penalizing  him  because  of  the 
color  of  his  skin 

The  other  source  of  race  prejudice  is  social. 
It  is  due  to  economic,  political,  and  social 
conditions  These  behavior  patterns  are 
set  by  custom  and  tradition  But  laws  help 
to  create  these  traditions  There  was  a  time 
when  we  did  not  have  Jim  Crow  laws  after 
the  Civil  War.     It  waa  the  Jim  Crow  law* 


which  helped  to  set  the  local  standards  and 
create  the  folkways.  In  this  way  law  Is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  educational  and  moral 
forces  In  society.  If  the  laws  are  humane 
and  wise  they  can  promote  good  will,  en- 
courage mutual  understanding,  and  set  a 
standard  of  human  dignity  Law  In  this 
sense  does  change  the  hearts  of  men.  It 
does  make  men  more  moral.  It's  influence 
is  limited  but  it  Is  real.  One  of  the  sad 
facts  about  our  present  condition  Is  that 
there  are  so  many  people  of  good  will  who 
are  afraid  to  be  what  they  want  to  be  be- 
cause of  the  fear  of  social  reprisal  and  the 
penalty  of  nonconformity.  Our  segregation 
laws  bring  out  the  worst  that  Is  in  human 
nature  and  discourage  the  best. 

Even  so.  If  I  were  a  Negro  man  I  would  not 
expect  miracles  from  the  law  alone.  I  would 
not  think  It  could  eradicate  all  of  the  roots 
of  prejudice  I  would  be  grateful  If  I  could 
be  protected  from  rome  of  its  effects  upon 
me  and  those  whom  I  love.  If  I  were  driving 
along  the  highway  with  my  family  and  be- 
ing weary  with  the  Journey  wished  to  find  a 
clean,  comfortable  motel  for  the  night  I 
would  not  care  whether  the  proprietor  loved 
me  or  not.  I  would  only  be  Interested  In 
whether  the  rooms  were  satisfactory  I 
wouldn't  be  concerned  about  his  racial  views 
as  long  as  they  did  not  Inflict  undue  hard- 
ship on  my  family  If  I  were  hungry  and 
wanted  to  go  Into  a  restaurant  for  a  meal 
It  would  not  trouble  me  too  much  If  the 
waiter's  stomach  was  churning  because  he 
did  not  want  to  serve  me  I  would  be  quite 
willing  to  leave  him  with  his  own  stomach 
If  he  would  give  me  food  for  mine  I  would 
be  grateful  for  a  law  that  would  let  me 
eat  In  peace  and  dignity  as  a  human  being. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  come  home  to  the 
heart  of  the  Individual  It  Is  here  that  the 
Issue  ought  to  be  settled.  It  Is  here  In  our 
own  Inner  life  that  we  have  the  most  power 
It  Is  for  our  own  heart  that  we  have  the 
greatest  responsibility  We  may  not  be  able 
to  have  much  Influence  on  the  desegregation 
of  society  but  we  can  desegregate  our  own 
heart  If  we  are  controlled  by  racial  prej- 
udice In  our  personal  and  social  life  It  la 
largely  our  own  fault.  We  can  do  something 
about  It  We  may  not  be  able  to  completely 
rid  ourselves  of  our  involuntary  impulses 
and  the  long  training  of  the  custom  of  the 
past.  But  we  can  refuse  to  be  dominated 
by  them  We  can  call  race  prejudice  by  it's 
right  name  It  is  sin  We  can  reaUt  It 
until  the  day  we  die. 

One  of  the  most  distressing  facts  about 
race  relations  In  the  United  States  to  me 
Is  the  belief  that  if  the  members  of  the 
white  Christian  churches  of  the  country 
wished  to  eliminate  the  worst  aspects  of 
racial  segregation  and  discrimination  it  could 
be  done  Why  do  we  not  wish  to  do  It? 
How  Is  It  that  even  the  suffering  of  Ood  in 
Christ  cannot  make  us  brotherly  and  just? 
Why  is  It  that  the  gentle,  kind  people  In 
the  church  are  so  often  callous  and  cruel 
In  race  relations'  I  have  thought  of  it  often. 
I  know  some  of  the  usual  and  obvious  ex- 
planations but  I  always  return  from  my  quest 
still  bewildered 

Studies  have  been  made  to  try  to  determine 
whether  people  who  are  members  of  churches 
are  less  prejudiced  than  those  who  never  go 
to  church.  Do  you  know  there  Is  no  great 
difference'  It  doesn't  seem  to  matter  Often 
people  who  are  without  faith  In  Christ  or  even 
a  Supreme  Being  are  more  human  and  hu- 
mane than  those  who  sing  of  the  cross  and 
talk  of  the  law  of  love  This  Is  something 
worth  thinking  about.  Indeed.  It  calls  us  to 
repentance. 

Mr  William  Strtngfellow  U  a  brilliant 
young  white  lawyer  who  lives  In  East  Harlem 
He  was  raised  In  Northampton,  Mass  .  and 
graduated  from  Harvard  Law  School.  He 
lives  In  East  Harlem  by  preference  He  Is 
a  highly  respected  layman  In  the  Episcopal 
Church.    While  he  Is  not  Impreased  with  the 


religion  of  the  churches  he  Is  sure  of  the 
power  of  the  Christian  Gospel.  He  sometimes 
lectures  at  seminaries  and  law  schools.  He 
Is  an  articulate,  practical  advocate  of  Chris- 
tianity In  our  social  relationships.  Dr.  Karl 
Barth.  the  famous  theologian  from  Switzer- 
land, after  a  trip  to  this  country  called  him, 
"The  conscientious  and  thoughtful  New  York 
attorney  who  caught  my  attention  more  than 
any  other  person."  In  an  article  which  he 
wrote  two  years  ago  he  related  a  highly  per- 
sonal and  symbolic  experience.  He  called  It, 
"an  apocalyptic  episode" 

"On  one  of  those  steaming,  stinking,  sti- 
fling nights  that  each  summer  brings  to 
Harlem  tenements,  I  had  a  dream.  I  was 
walking  In  Harlem  on  125th  Street  In  broad 
daylight  I  seemed  to  be  the  only  white  man 
In  sight.  The  passerby  stared  at  me  balefuUy. 
Then  two  Negroes  stopped  me  and  asked  for 
a  light  While  I  searched  my  pockets  for  a 
match,  one  of  them  sank  a  knife  Into  my 
belly     I  fell.     I  bled     After  a  while,  I  died  " 

I  woke  quickly.  I  felt  my  stomach:  there 
wasn't  any  blood  I  smoked  a  cigarette  and 
thought  about  the  dream : 

The  assault  In  the  dream  seemed  unpro- 
voked and  vicious.  The  death  In  the  dream 
seemed  useless  and.  therefore,  all  the  more 
expensive.  The  victim  In  the  dream  seemed 
Innocent  of  offense  to  those  who  murdered 
him  Except  for  the  fact  that  the  victim 
was  a  white  man  The  victim  was  murdered 
by  the  black  man  because  he  was  a  white 
man.  The  murder  was  retribution.  The 
motive  was  revenge 

No  white  man  Is  Innocent.  I  am  not  In- 
nocent.    Then  I  cried. 

I  wonder  If  any  of  us  have  ever  shed  a  tear 
because  we  help  to  create  despair  and  mur- 
derous hate  In  the  hearts  of  our  fellow  men 
Just  because  we  are  white?  I  wonder  if  It 
troubles  us  that  we  are  not  more  troubled 
about  these  things?  I  wonder  If  It  ever  oc- 
curs to  us  that  the  reason  this  Issue  Is  In  the 
streets  Is  because  It  has  not  been  settled  In 
the  pulpit  and  in  the  pew?  I  wonder  If  some 
of  our  concern  about  law  and  order  Is  not 
due  to  our  desire  to  escape  the  pain  of  re- 
pentance and  the  fear  of  change?  I  wonder 
If  some  of  the  demonstrations  are  an  effort 
to  get  our  attention  so  we  can  hear  the  cry 
of  a  helpless  child,  see  the  hurt  in  a  mother's 
eye,  feel  the  despair  and  hope  of  youth,  and 
learn  who  our  neighbor  is  and  where  our 
brother  Is  to  be  found?     I  wonder. 

In  the  name  of  God  the  Father.  Ood  the 
Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Spirit      Amen. 
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THE  METRIC  SYSTEM 

Mr  McGEE  Mr.  President,  when  our 
Founding  Fathers  were  setting  up  the 
ground  rules  for  our  Nation  they  very 
wisely  decided  that  the  currency  should 
be  based  upon  the  decimal  system  be- 
cause of  the  obvious  advantages  in  the 
order  of  that  system.  Unfortunately, 
their  attention  was  not  directed  to  the 
inadequacy  of  our  system  of  weights  and 
measures. 

As  a  result.  Mr.  President,  we  now 
live  in  a  divided  country.  The  common 
everyday  taslcs  of  measurement,  for 
weighing  potatoes,  measuring  Icite 
strings,  and  automobile  speeds,  still  are 
accomplished  through  a  system  based  on 
the  length  of  a  king's  arm  and  the  weight 
of  a  certain  number  of  grains  of  bar- 
ley. 

But  as  soon  as  we  reach  the  level  of 
the  high  school  science  courses  we  shift 
to  the  metric  system  which  allows  for 
computations  all  but  impossible  imder 
the  old  system. 

My  good  friend  the  junior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  has  suggested 


that  it  is  time  to  study  the  possibility 
of  putting  the  entire  Nation  in  step  with 
the  space  age  and  has  Introduced  legis- 
lation to  that  effect. 

Mr.  President,  the  Evening  Star  car- 
ried an  excellent  editorial  on  Senator 
Pcll's  bill  in  its  February  8  edition,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mmic  Mxarrs 

When  President  Johnson  was  dispensing 
Stetsons  to  visiting  German  ofllcials  at  his 
rsDch  a  few  weeks  ago.  aids  thoughtfully 
marked  the  hats  with  two  sets  of  figures. 
Next  to  a  7>4.  for  example,  was  a  "S9"  in 
parentheses. 

The  latter  number  was  the  hat  size  as  ex- 
pressed In  centimeters.  The  same  system 
ti  used  throughout  Europe  and  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  for  measurements  In  cloth- 
ing, washing  machines,  missiles.  Olympic 
records,  and  Just  about  anything  else  you 
can  name. 

The  double  numbers  game,  as  any  Amer- 
ican exporter  will  confirm.  Is  a  headache. 
While  we  cling  to  Inches,  yards,  gallons, 
ounces,  pounds,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Ir- 
regular Anglo-Saxon  nightmare  In  measur- 
ing things.  00  percent  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion has  adopted  the  simpler  decimals  of  the 
metric  system.  We  abandoned  the  British 
long  ago  for  our  own  decimals  In  currency, 
but  the  ancient  weights  and  measures  per- 
sist. 

This  raises  serious  questions  about  our 
ability  to  compete  In  future  world  markets. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  had  an  advantage  over 
us  In  dealing  with  neutrals  such  as  India 
because  both  of  them  speak  the  metric  lan- 
guage In  measurements.  General  de  Gaulle 
may  find  other  problems  In  dealing  with 
Red  China,  but  the  two  can  understand  each 
other  In  how  merchandise  Is  weighed.  Are 
we  worried  about  Panama's  ties  to  Cuba? 
They  share  more  than  the  Spanish  tongue  In 
common;  they  both  adopted  the  metric  sys- 
tem generations  ago.  Such  comparisons  can 
be  extended  almost  Indefinitely. 

There  have  been  several  attempts  In  Con- 
gress through  the  years  to  make  metric 
measurements  official.  Three  years  ago  the 
Army  got  tired  of  waiting  and  went  ahead 
with  Its  own  conversion  to  conform  with 
weapons  measurements  In  other  NATO 
countries  Many  U.S.  Industries,  such  as 
drug  and  film  producers,  switched  long  ago. 

Last  month  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee heard  witnesses  from  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Air  Porce,  and  the 
nonprofit  Metric  Association  all  testify  in 
favor  of  a  bill  by  Senator  Pell,  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, to  study  a  national  changeover.  The 
study  would  take  3  years  and  cost  9750.000. 
It  Is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  final  re- 
port would  recommend  gradually  adopting 
metric  units. 

Such  a  change  will  be  expensive;  one  esti- 
mate runs  as  high  as  til  billion  But  the 
alternative  In  isolation,  misunderstanding, 
and  lost  trade  may  be  far  most  costly  to  the 
United  States  In  the  long  run. 


THE  MEAT  IMPORT  SITUATION  AS 
VIEWED  BY  A  U.S.  PROCESSOR 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent days  we  have  heard  several  expres- 
sions of  concern  from  the  cattle  and 
fanning  industry  about  the  critical  ques- 
tion of  meat  imports. 

Last  week  at  the  National  Livestock 
Feeders  Association's  National  Confer- 
ence on  Foreign  Trade  in  Meats,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  hear  a  discussion  of  this 


pressing  matter  by  a  U.S.  producer  of 
manufacturing  meat,  Mr.  Floyd  Segel, 
president  of  the  Wisconsin  Packing  Co., 
of  Milwaukee. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  much -needed 
discussion  of  this  subject,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  text  of  Mr. 
Segel 's  remarks  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Foreign  Meat  Situation  as  Viewed  bt 
A  DoMJisTic  Producer  or  MANurACTtJRiNC 
Meat 

(Address  by  Floyd  A.  Segel) 

You  are  very  kind  to  invite  me  to  address 
your  convention  and  to  explain  to  you  my 
personal  experiences,  attitudes,  and  pro- 
posals concerning  beef  and  meat  Imports  and 
exports.  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  exercise 
the  right  of  every  American  to  criticize  gov- 
ernment policy  and  to  champion  a  cause,  and 
the  viewpoints  I  espouse  are  mine  alone.  I 
stand  before  you  a£  a  meatpacker;  by  defini- 
tion, one  who  earns  his  livelihood  in  the 
production  of  meat — in  the  conversion  of 
live  cattle  to  dressed  beef — and  It  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  I  do  not  represent 
the  views  of  any  of  the  trade  organizations 
In  which  I  hold  elected  positions. 

The  firm  I  head  is  a  family-owned  enter- 
prise founded  by  my  father  40  years  ago. 
We  operate  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  In  a  single 
plant  slaughtering  only  cattle,  and  boning 
or  fabricating  virtually  all  of  the  cattle  we 
kill.  We  are  a  small  business  employing  160 
people  with  an  annual  payroll  in  excess  of 
$1  million.  In  its  proper  perspective  the 
slaughtering  business  must  properly  be  re- 
garded as  an  extension  of  agriculture.  The 
slaughtering  industry  and  its  relation  to 
cattle  producers  is  no  different  than  the 
relationship  of  the  cotton  gin  to  the  cotton 
farmer  or  the  grain  elevators  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  rice  or  wheat  or  corn.  Meatpack- 
ing companies  unfortunately  do  not  have  a 
happy  profit  situation.  For  example,  in  a 
recent  American  Meat  Institute  survey  of  98 
reporting  companies,  the  percentage  of  earn- 
Ings  to  sales  for  1962,  the  latest  year  for 
which  the  figures  are  available,  was  less  than 
seven-tenths  of  1  percent.  Our  profits  are 
only  slightly  better  than  one-quarter  of  a 
cent  per  pound  of  meat  sold.  The  pricing 
of  meat  and  the  reflection  of  these  values 
In  the  pricing  of  the  livestock  Is  a  compli- 
cated process  involving  not  only  a  realiza- 
tion of  what  the  consumer  will  pay  for  meat, 
but  considering  the  cost  of  distribution,  what 
our  customers — the  retailers  and  the  whole- 
salers—can afford  to  pay  us  for  that  meat 
and  still  keep  the  volume  moving  In  sufll- 
clent  quantity  to  absorb  all  of  your  produc- 
tion. Meat  must  sell  at  a  price  which  the 
consumer  Is  willing  to  pay.  and  note  that 
I  do  not  say  at  a  price  which  the  consumer 
can  afford  to  pay.  because  the  concept  of  the 
two  Is  completely  different. 

Historically  the  consumer  until  recent 
years  has  been  able  to  pay  a  price  that  would 
absorb  approximately  5'/^  percent  of  dis- 
posable Income,  but  today  that  figure  stands 
at  about  4.7  percent  of  disposable  Income 
and  we  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  this 
Is  all  the  consumer  Is  willing  to  pay.  Meat 
Is  a  bargain.  While  the  cost  of  living  has 
progressively  crept  higher  the  Increase  In  the 
cost  of  living  has  not  been  the  result  of  high 
meat  prices,  but  rather  the  Increase  In  the 
cost  of  housing,  clothing,  services,  and  recre- 
ation. You,  the  farmers  and  producers,  have 
been  the  Instrument  of  the  increase  in  the 
standards  of  living,  but  you  the  producers 
have  not  caused  an  Increase  In  the  cost  of 
living.  On  the  contrary,  you  the  producers 
have.  In  fact,  subsidized  the  American  public. 

Uninformed  consumer  groups  have  often- 
times accused  the  meatpacking  Industry 
of    profiteering,    but   the   fact    is    that   with 


proflts  on  meats  at  a  mere  quarter  of  a  cent 
per  pound  the  accusation  Is  fallacious,  un- 
just, and  does  not  bold  water.  We  obviously 
cannot  remain  In  business  without  profits  or 
without  a  return  on  our  net  worth,  but  even 
if  we  operate  on  a  break-even  basis,  the  dif- 
ference In  cost  to  the  consumer  would  only 
be  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound,  a  margin 
so  low  that  In  all  probability  It  could  not 
even  be  passed  on  the  the  consumer.  Our 
earnings  as  an  Industry,  as  a  percent  of 
assets  in  1962,  was  a  mere  3 14  percent. 

Now  what  has  this  to  do  with  imports 
and  exports?  Only  this,  that  any  outside 
Influence  on  the  marketing  of  meat  can  be 
disastrous  to  the  net  returns  of  the  meat- 
packing industry. 

I  recently  had  the  privilege  of  representing  . 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the 
Variety  Meat  Conference  held  in  Amster- 
dam, Holland,  in  late  November.  The  pur- 
pose of  my  mission  was  to  help  promote 
foreign  trade,  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture did  a  flrst-class  Job  In  staging  this 
exposition,  but  I  discovered  that  Europeans 
make  no  apology  for  their  protectionist  atti- 
tude. For  example,  in  a  prepared  speech 
before  the  conference,  Mr.  Joh  de  Veer, 
chairman  of  the  Netherlands  Commodity 
Board  for  Livestock  and  Meat  had  this  to 
say  in  his  opening  remarks,  "Trade  and 
agricultural  products  between  America  and 
the  countries  forming  the  EEC  must  be  based 
on  two  fundamental  premises:  Soil  which  is 
suitable  for  producing  agricultural  products 
must  remain  In  cultivation,"  and  "The  farm- 
ers who  cultivate  this  soil  must  make  a  rea- 
sonable living.  In  order  to  achieve  this  an 
effective  policy  for  agriculture  must  be  fol- 
lowed and  Imports  must  be  regulated."  The 
result  is  that  the  EEC  has  raised  the  tariffs 
on  beef  variety  meats  to  an  ad  valorem  price 
of  20  percent.  The  EEC  has  raised  U.8. 
pork  levies  from  9.6  to  20  percent  ad 
valorem  and  have  raised  U.S.  lardetaoi 
from  1.6  to  4.6  cents  per  pound.  Europe 
makes  no  apologies  for  Its  high  tariffs  because 
their  governments  feel  and  perhaps  rightly  so 
that  protection  of  agriculture  must  remain 
paramount. 

In  addition  to  these  tariffs  the  European 
Economic  Community  is  proposing  regula- 
tions which  have  the  effect  of  nontariff 
trade  barriers.  They  would  regulate,  for  ex- 
ample, the  inspection  of  meat  and  require 
that  only  veterinary  surgeons  perform  the 
post  mortem  Inspection,  a  physical  Impos- 
sibility for  our  meat  Inspection  division  to 
comply  with  on  account  of  a  lack  of  suffi- 
cient qualified  veterinarians.  They  would 
require  changes  in  facilities  which  would 
hamper  our  efficiency  to  produce  meat  ec- 
onomically. They  would  require  that  meat 
shipped  In  commerce  between  member  coun- 
tries would  require  special  markings  and 
that  the  meat  Inspectors  would  be  required 
to  know  In  advance  that  the  meat  was  to  be 
shipped  for  export. 

This,  of  course,  would  seriously  hinder  afad 
vastly  complicate  our  present  marketing  pro- 
cedures. They  would  prohibit  the  export  of 
meat  from  any  animal  which  had  been  fed 
certain  chemicals  Including  stllbesterol. 
These  proposed  Industry  regulations  would 
apply  to  the  United  States,  but  because  our 
volume  of  trade  in  Europe  is  rather  small  it 
doesn't  have  much  effect  on  our  current  eco- 
nomic situation,  but  most  certainly  would 
close  the  door  to  trade  expansion.  These 
rules  are  not  aimed  at  the  United  States 
alone  nor  are  they  In  any  sense  anti-United 
States,  but  these  rules  will  apply  to  South 
American  countries  and  to  Ireland,  to  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  According  to  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  Wednesday,  January  8, 
1964,  "an  unpublished  24-page  memo  pre- 
pared for  Mr.  Freeman  by  his  trade  experts 
states  that  trade  p>olU:ie8  of  the  slx-natlon 
European  Economic  Community  or  Common 
Market,  eventually  will  ban  most  meat  Im- 
ports, not  only  the  small  outflow  from  the 
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United  States,  but  from  all  other  nations  as 
well.  Tbus.  Australians.  New  Zealanders. 
and  Irish  barred  from  lucrative  EEC  markeis 
would  be  strictly  tempted  to  dump  surplus 
beef,  as  well  as  pork.  lamb,  and  mutton.  In 
the  United  States."  By  a  combination  of 
high  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers.  U.S. 
meats  are  excluded  from  most  foreign  coun- 
tries. We  cannot  be  the  only  ones  with  low 
tariff  barriers  to  meat. 

It  is  said  that  health  and  sanitary  regu- 
lations are  not  considered  as  nontarlff  trade 
barriers,  but  in  many  Instances  they  are 
used  to  limit  Imports  or  to  discriminate  as 
to  sotirce.  Nontarlff  trade  barriers  may  take 
the  form  of  import  quotas  and  embargoes,  or 
they  may  take  the  form  of  variable  levies 
or  what  is  known  as  the  gate  price  system. 
The  purpose  of  a  gate  price  is  to  provide 
additional  protection  against  the  poeslblllty 
of  oversupply  If  there  is  temporary  glut  in 
a  domestic  market.  If  the  c.l.f.  (coat  includ- 
ing freight)  price  is  lower  than  the  gate 
price,  supplementary  levies  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  prices  Is  added  to 
the  basic  levy.  Such  a  system  tends  to  re- 
strict the  volume  of  Imports  to  the  differ- 
ence between  protected  or  supported  domes- 
tic production,  and  total  utilization  and  to 
prevent  the  demoralization  of  domestic 
prices.  Other  trade  barriers  may  take  the 
form  of  conditional  Imports  whereby  the 
voliune  of  imports  are  conditional  upon  do- 
mestic production,  or  final  utilization,  or 
price,  or  any  other  conditional  factors.  The 
point  Is  that  other  nations  embrace  several 
of  these  nontarlff  controls  against  U.S.  pro- 
duction, but  the  United  States  practices  none 
of  these  devices  against  foreign  nations.  I 
would  advocate  for  our  protection,  a  gate 
price  system. 

Throughout.  EEC  policy  Is  geared  to  levies 
related  to  gate  or  minimum  Import  prices 
and  provisions  for  market  intervention  and 
other  safeguards  designed  to  protect  the  com- 
mon market  producer.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  supporting  the  formation  of  EEC 
and  has  not  voiced  any  disapproval  of  these 
protectionist  policies.  Why  the  hell  then, 
can't  our  Government  provide  this  same  pro- 
tection for  our  American  producers? 

Advocates  for  continuation  of  cheap  for- 
eign meat  protest  that  to  dry  up  this  source 
would  drive  the  price  of  hamburger  and  the 
price  of  frankfurters  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  American  consumer.  Nonsense.  Cows 
today  are  bringing  10  cents  a  pound,  but 
when  cows  brought  20  cents  and  the  beef 
brought  40  cents  and  the  manufacturing 
beef  brought  46  cents,  we  did  not  have  $1 
a  pound  frankfurters  and  we  did  not  drive 
the  consumer  away  from  beef  to  alternate 
foods.  There  is  room  In  the  American  con- 
sumer's budget  for  meat  prices  adequate 
enough  to  provide  a  decent  living  and  a 
decent  return  for  American  farmers.  Rais- 
ing tariffs  3  cents  a  pound  to  6  cents  or  re- 
stricting beef  imports  to  5  percent  of  do- 
mestic production  or  Installing  a  gate  tariff 
would  in  no  way  shorten  the  supply,  but 
most  certainly  would  Improve  domestic  cattle 
prices  to  a  profitable  point. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  a  Texas 
meatpacker  offering  for  sale  his  modern 
federally  Inspected  packing  plant,  and  along 
with  his  offer  to  sell  the  plant  came  an  an- 
nouncement that  he  was  becoming  a  meat 
broker  offering  foreign  meat.  On  that  date. 
May  13,  1963.  he  quoted  New  Zealand 
shoulder  clods  at  39 'j  cents;  the  domestic 
market  was  42.  He  quoted  New  Zealand  cow 
meat  at  37  4  cents;  the  domestic  market  was 
42  >  2  cents.  Is  there  any  wonder  he  had  to 
sell  his  packing  house?  Our  only  hope  is 
for  the  future:  and  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment win  right  this  wrong  that  is  being 
perpetrated  on  the  American  meatpacker. 
the  American  workingman.  and  the  Ameri- 
can livestock  producer  We  In  the  industry 
are  not  isolationists  either,  and  do  not  advo- 
cate total  exclusion  of  foreign   meats.     We 


urge  a  combination  of  quotas  and  tariffs  that 
will  limit  imports  to  the  amount  needed  to 
satisfy  domestic  needs  at  prices  comparable 
to  domestic  prices  This  will  continue  to  as- 
sure a  market  for  foreign  products  and  will 
assure  a  profitable  market  for  domestic  meat 
and  will  end  the  favorable  treatment  that 
foreign  meats  get  over  domestic  meat. 

At  one  time  my  firm  enjoyed  a  decent 
business  with  chalnstores  and  sausage  man- 
ufacturers and  canners.  Today,  we  can  no 
longer  sell  the  virtues  of  high  yielding  do- 
mestic meat;  we  can  no  longer  sell  the  vir- 
tues of  freshness  and  bacteria  control:  we 
can  no  longer  sell  the  virtues  of  consistency, 
dependability,  and  uniformity.  We  still  have 
these  virtues  to  be  sure,  but  no  buyer  wiU 
recognize  them  unless  our  selling  price  is  as 
low  as  foreign  prices.  A  study  of  the  yellow 
sheet  will  Indicate  that  these  price  differen- 
tials range  from  2  to  5  cents  a  pound  con- 
sistently, and  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
How  does  this  affect  you?  I  have  already 
Indicated  that  our  inadequate  profit  margins, 
at  best,  amount  to  only  a  quarter  of  a  cent 
per  pound.  So  we  can't  compete  with  the 
5-cent  differential  by  adjusting  our  selling 
price.  There  Is  only  one  way  to  compete  and 
that  is  to  drive  down  the  prices  that  we  pay 
for  your  livestock. 

Meat  has  substltutabiUty  and  it  is  ridicu- 
lous to  assume  that  any  of  our  customers  will 
pay  more  for  domestic  produced  beef  than  for 
foreign  meat  Since  1957  foreign  meat  has 
consistently  undersold  domestic  meat.'  How 
then  are  we  meatpackers  to  pay  you  pro- 
ducers a  fair  price  for  your  cattle  when  our 
selling  price  Is  not  determined  by  the  law 
of  domestic  supply  and  domestic  demand, 
but  our  price  Is  determined  by  the  domestic 
demand  and  the  foreign  supply.  The  foreign 
supply  is  inexhaustible.  The  seven  major 
exporting  countries  have  a  combined  cattle 
population  of  110  million  head — larger  than 
the  U.S.  cattle  population.  And  with  free 
Imports,  our  cattle  population  is  not  107 
million  head,  but  about  220  million  cattle. 

Land  In  Australia  is  available  on  the  basis 
of  less  than  tl  a  square  mile  on  a  50-year 
lease,  and  labor  costs  are  half  of  what  ours 
are.  Because  of  our  high  standard  of  living 
and  because  we  try  to  maintain  reasonable 
price  levels  for  our  agricultural  products  our 
market  Is  extremely  attractive  to  countries 
with  cheap  costs.  For  example,  from  1952- 
62,  US  meatpacking  workers  average  weekly 
wages  Increased  64  percent,  while  the  U.S. 
Consumer  Price  Index  in  the  same  period  of 
time  Increased  only  14  percent.  Meatpack- 
ing wages  Increased  64  percent,  but  in  the 
same  period  all  US.  manufacturing  wages 
Increased  only  39  percent.  We  do  not  seek 
unwarranted  protection.  We  do  not  want 
Government  Intervention.  All  we  want  Is  a 
fair  deal.  Don't  let  foreign  meat  cheapen 
our  prices  or  set  our  market  prices;  don't  let 
foreign  meat  bankrupt  our  cattle  producers, 
don't  let  foreign  meat  contribute  to  the  un- 
employment problem  and  take  away  our 
workers'  Jobs;  don't  let  foreign  meat  close 
up  any  more  packinghouses  We  need  pro- 
tection against  cheap  Imports  which  tend  to 
weaken  the  domestic  price  structure. 

According  to  the  USOA.  since  1956  the 
U.S.  production  of  cow  and  bull  beef  has 
declined  I'i  billion  pounds,  but  Imports 
went  up  1 '  j   billion  pounds.     The  total  ap- 


'  Why  didn't  the  volume  of  imports  from 
Australia  Increase  from  1947  to  1957?  Well, 
1 1 )  following  the  war  Australia  was  rebuild- 
ing Its  herds  and  her  cattle  population  was 
not  as  high  as  now;  (2)  she  h.d  an  agree- 
ment with  the  United  Kingdom  to  send  80 
percent  of  her  exports  there,  and  (3)  during 
the  agreement  she  got  17  to  21  cents  per 
pound  for  her  meat  when  our  price  was  36 
to  42  cents.  It  wasn't  until  1957  that  she 
could  get  out  of  her  agreement  and  send  the 
meat  here  at  prices  double  what  the  United 
Kingdom  would  pay. 


proxlmat4L  supply  of  processing  beef,  using 
the  combined  U.S.  production  and  Imports 
have  remained  about  the  same,  but  the  slg. 
nlficant  Items  are  these:  In  1956,  accordlof 
to  USDA  figures,  the  Imports  as  a  percent  of 
US  cow  and  bull  beef  production,  rose  from 
4.8  percent  to  an  estimated  1963  level  of 
57.2  percent,  a  twelvefold  increase,  and  it 
might  also  be  Interesting  to  note  that  accord- 
ing to  their  official  figures  the  average  prices 
of  canner  and  cutter  cows  at  Chicago  in  1903 
was  at  the  lowest  level  since  1958.  As  im- 
ports went  up,  cattle  prices  went  down.  And. 
yet,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  main- 
tains stoutly  that  imports  have  little  effect 
on  the  prices  American  producers  receive  for 
their  cattle.  If  it  is  true  (and  It  is  true), 
that  prices  went  down  as  Imports  Increased, 
Isn't  it  logical  to  conclude  that  the  only  way 
to  improve  cattle  prices  Is  to  decrease  im- 
ports? There  is  not  a  single  State  In  the 
Union  untouched  by  the  problem  of  im- 
ported meats  I  have  in  my  files  letters  from 
cattlemen  In  Ktssamee,  Fla  ,  and  HUo.  Hawaii, 
and  from  New  York  State  and  Louisiana. 
Last  year  Colorado,  at  the  urging  of  the  Colo- 
rado Cattlemen's  Association,  passed  a  lav 
requiring  the  labeling  of  foreign  beef,  and, 
yet.  according  to  the  cattlemen,  some  160.000 
pounds  per  week  of  foreign  meat  still  reaches 
the  State  of  Colorado.  In  this  partlculsr 
State  the  production  of  beef  is  an  efBclent 
Industry  and  the  conversion  of  beef  to  meat 
Is  done  In  modern,  highly  efficient  plants  and 
the  anK>unt  of  freight  to  deliver  Colorado- 
produced  beef  within  the  State  of  Colorado 
is  practically  nil.  Yet,  foreign  countries 
8.000  miles  distant  are  still  able  to  capture 
a  significant  portion  of  that  market  by  vir- 
tue of  a  5-cent-per- pound  price  differential 
The  same  Is  true  In  my  State  of  Wisconsin, 
a  great  cow-producing  State. 

There  has  been  some  talk  that  these  al- 
ready too  low  tariffs  are  to  be  lowered  still 
further  shortly.  The  only  Justification  for 
lowering  tariffs  would  be  If  present  duties 
were  so  high  that  Imported  meats  would  of 
necessity  sell  for  more  than  domestic  meats 
or  If  the  effect  of  such  tariff  were  to  dis- 
courage Importation.  The  statistics  and  the 
history  of  the  price  differential  between  do- 
mestic and  foreign  meat  proves  this  is  not 
the  case. 

There  are  at  least  3  bills  before  the 
Senate  and  17  bills  before  the  House  which 
call  for  additional  duties  and /or  quotas. 
Now.  It  Is  true  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  no  authority  to  restrict  the  Im- 
portation of  meat  nor  to  set  tariffs  or  quotas. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  however,  is 
created  to  represent  the  Interests  and  wel- 
fare of  American  agriculture  and  to  promote 
Its  security.  Yet,  on  the  numerous  bills  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
reports  have  been  requested  from  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Agriculture,  and  others, 
and  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission.  So  far  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  dragged  Its 
feet  and  has  taken  no  action.  Here  Is  how 
vitally  concerned  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Is  with  your  problems:  With  reference 
to  HR.  5870.  on  June  17,  1963,  an  adverse 
report  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  handed  x>  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means:  on  June  21,  1963.  Agriculture  gave 
the  committee  an  adverse  report  on  HR 
5769;  on  August  8,  1963,  Agriculture  handed 
the  committee  an  adverse  report  on  HJl. 
5560.  We  must  conclude  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  until  Just  recently 
not  taken  seriously  enough  the  threat  of 
these  huge  imports  and  has  advised  the  Con- 
gress not  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

On  April  3.  1963.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman.  In  a  special  report  on  the  cattle 
situation,  said.  "The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  called  on  to  take  steps  to 
restrict  Imports  of  beef.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  evidence  does  not  point  to  ImporU 
as   causing   the   price   decline"    (the   Secre- 
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luj  here  Is  referring  to  the  severe  break  In 
cattle  prices  last  spring),  "the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  no  autnorlty  to  limit  im- 
ports for  economic  reasons."  Now,  the  Sec- 
retary is  correct.  He  himself  has  no  au- 
thority to  limit  Imports  for  economic  rea- 
sons, but  his  Department  In  handing  adverse 
reports  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
In  no  way  encouraged  such  restrictions.  Yet, 
in  November  of  1963,  the  Livestock  and  Meat 
Situation  in  Its  report  stated  on  page  41, 
that  the  effect  on  price  of  a  1 -percent  change 
in  the  per  capita  supply  of  steer  and  heifer 
beef  defiates  the  price  of  choice  steers  In 
Chicago  by  1.33  percent,  and  the  price  of 
utility  cows  by  2.29  percent.  The  report 
goes  on  to  state  (in  table  F  on  page  43), 
that  a  5-percent  assumed  level  of  Imports 
as  a  percent  of  domestic  production  will 
depress  choice  steers  at  Chicago  0.7  percent, 
and  will  depress  the  price  of  utility  cows  by 
1.7  percent.  Further,  a  10-percent  ratio  of 
Imports  to  production  will  depress  choice 
steers  1.1  percent,  and  utility  cows  2.7  per- 
cent, and  a  15-percent  ratio  will  affect  steers 
by  14  percent,  and  utility  cows  by  3.5  per- 
cent. So  the  evidence  does  prove  that  Im- 
ports affect  price.  It  took  the  Department 
a  long  time  and  considerable  prodding  to 
prove  what  every  cattleman  knows  and  what 
every  meatpacker  knows  that  Imports  do 
have  a  significant  effect  on  cattle  prices. 

Further,  the  Secretary  has  stated  that  we 
shouldn't  be  concerned  about  Imports  be- 
cause they  are  In  the  cheaper  grades  of 
meat  Even  though  the  total  combined 
available  supply  of  processing  meat  hasn't 
changed,  the  importation  of  cow  beef  did 
have  a  depressing  effect  on  fat  cattle.  Let 
me  quote  from  the  same  report  again  on 
page  38: 

"Cattle  prices  In  the  short  term  are  In- 
fluenced primarily  by  the  volume  of  cattle 
slaughtered.  Fed  cattle  prices  depend  largely 
on  the  number  and  weight  of  fed  cattle 
marketed  and  the  resulting  production  of 
fed  beef.  Similarly,  cow  prices  depend  prin- 
cipally on  the  supply  of  cow  beef.  To  the 
extent  that  cow  beef  may  compete  with 
fed  beef  for  the  consumer's  dollar,  cow 
prices  have  some  effect  on  fed  beef  prices 
and  vice  versa.  Imports  affect  these  prices 
by  changing  the  total  supply  of  beef  of  that 
quality." 

Exactly.  Any  economist  will  tell  you  that 
beef  competes  with  beef.  It  Is  around  beef 
that  most  meals  are  planned.  When  you 
come  home  from  work  at  night  and  ask 
your  wife,  "What's  for  supper?"  she  does 
not  reply  that  you're  having  succotash  and 
string  beans;  she  docs  not  reply  that  you're 
having  mashed  potatoes  and  biscuits;  her 
reply  Is  more  likely  to  be.  "We  are  having 
steak,  or  we  are  having  pot  roast,  or  we  are 
having  hamburger,  or  we  are  having  meat 
loaf."  Meat  competes  with  meat  for  the 
center  of  the  meal's  attraction,  around  which 
the  vegetables  are  merely  like  satellites.  If 
ihe  Is  serving  chuck  she  cannot  at  the  same 
time  serve  steak.  If  she  is  serving  hambur- 
ger she  cannot  at  the  same  time  serve  stew. 
This  huge  volume  of  Imported  meats  is 
finding  Its  way  Into  hamburger  and  It  com- 
petes with  the  25  percent  of  fat  cattle  which 
goes  for  grinding  purposes,  and  It  competes 
with  the  canner  and  cutter  and  utility  bone- 
less meat  which  would  be  ground  for  ham- 
burger and  It  competes  with  the  primal 
cuts  of  fat  cattle.  It  is  ridiculous  to  assume 
that  the  Importation  of  manufacturing  beef 
does  not  have  an  effect  on  fat  cattle  prices. 

If  a  consumer's  belly  Is  full  of  Australian 
hamburger  he  isn't  going  to  be  in  the  mar- 
ket for  U.S.  steak. 

In  fairness.  I  must  confess  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  not  been  alone 
In  turning  In  adverse  reports  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  also  turned  in  an  adverse 
report  on  these  various  bills.  The  important 
difference  Is  that  the  Department  of  State 


is  not  charged  with  protection  of  agricul- 
ture. It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  past 
and  present  administration  Is  calling  the 
shots  on  this  whole  situation. 

The  administration  in  1962  caused  to  be 
passed  a  law  whereby  worker,  and  companies, 
claiming  Import  injury  can  qualify  for  spe- 
cial "adjustment  assistance."  For  workers 
this  assistance  takes  the  form  of  extra  gen- 
erous Jobless  benefits.  Job  retraining,  and 
moving  allowances;  companies  can  get  cut- 
rate  Government  loans,  tax  help,  and  free 
advice.  Certainly.  American  agriculture  and 
the  meatpacking  Industry  has  been  Injured 
by  the  low  tariffs  and  would  be  even  more 
Injured  were  tariffs  further  cut.  But  the 
American  farmer  and  livestock  producer  Isn't 
Interested  in  "extra  generous"  Jobless  bene- 
fits; the  rancher  is  not  concerned  with  Job 
retraining  and  moving  allowances,  and  he  is 
not  Interested  in  cut-rate  Goverrmient  loans, 
and  he  most  certainly  is  not  interested  In  any 
more  free  advice.  This  problem  Is  different 
than  tariffs  on  transistor  radios  or  optical 
goods  or  window  glass  because  no  other  in- 
dustry is  so  basic  and  important  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  as  is  animal  production. 
The  unemployment  of  200  former  Phllco 
Corp.  employees  might  not  Impress  the  Tariff 
Commission,  but  the  displacement  of  3,500 
Jobs  in  the  slaughtering  Industry  should  open 
the  eyes  of  the  Tariff  Commisslor.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  volume  of  Imports  was 
equivalent  In  carcass  weight  to  3,500,000 
cattle,  and  at  the  slaughtering  level  alone 
this  would  account  for  3,500  Jobs,  to  say 
nothing  of  additional  Jobs  lost  In  trucking, 
marketing,  and  services.  Just  how  bad  does 
the  situation  have  to  get  before  the  admin- 
istration realizes  that  It  may  be  coming  too 
late  with  too  little? 

Boys,  what  hurts  me  affects  you;  what 
squeezes  you  pinches  me. 

This  country's  cattle  Industry  Is  geared  to 
grass.  If  we  discourage  cattle  production  the 
lands  will  go  to  waste  or  they  will  be  put  In 
soil  bank.  With  our  other  agricultural  sur- 
pluses this  land,  even  if  it  were  suited,  should 
not  be  converted  to  grain  production.  Grass 
by  Itself  is  not  a  marketable  commodity;  its 
only  use  is  to  make  beef.  This  country's 
cattle  Industry  by  its  nature  cannot  adjust, 
or  change,  or  relocate,  or  retool  to  alternative 
Jobs  or  production.  And  even  if  it  were 
possible  the  cattlemen  dont  want  the  Gov- 
ernment to  retain  them  or  to  relocate  them; 
all  they  ask  is  that  their  Government  protect 
their  interests  by  putting  an  end  to  the  fa- 
vored treatment  given  to  foreign  meat. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  statistics 
notwithstanding,  it  is  my  opinion  and  the 
opinion  of  many  Informed  cattle  industry 
officials  that  the  current  level  of  Imports  of 
beef  is  not  depressing  the  market  only  1 
to  3  percent  as  the  Government  estimates 
but  that,  in  fact,  the  cattle  market  Is  being 
depressed  91  to  $3  a  hundred. 

Many  prominent  and  intelligent  Govern- 
ment servants  such  as  the  Honorable  Sen- 
ator Carl  T.  Ctnrns,  have  made  proposals 
to  place  additional  tariffs,  and  to  Impose 
quotas,  based  on  the  1957  level.  "This  is  a 
reasonable  proposal,"  Senator  Ctjhtib  says. 
"We  are  not  suggesting  that  all  trade  be  shut 
off.  Imports  were  sufficient  in  1957,  but 
since  that  time  the  Imports  have  gone  up 
and  up  and  up.  The  situation  has  become 
grave  and  demands  immediate  attention.  It 
has  been  conservatively  estimated,"  he  said, 
"that  in  1962  our  imports  of  these  products 
displaced  the  production  of  approximately 
55  million  acres  of  farmland  in  the  United 
States.  In  1963  the  figure  will  be  much 
higher."  And  according  to  Congressman  E. 
Y.  Berkt,  27,000  farm  families  were  put  out 
of  business  and  "sent  to  town  to  Join  the 
army  of  the  unemployed."  The  United 
States  with  Its  relatively  high  prices  is  an 
attractive  market  for  foreign  nations,  and 
with  low  tariffs  and  no  quotas  we  encourage 
them  to  send   meat  here.     Senator  CxTxns 


points  out  that  the  little  nation  of  Haiti, 
for  example,  which  cannot  feed  Its  own  peo- 
ple adequately,  exported  to  the  United  States 
last  year  some  2.7  million  pounds  of  meat. 

There  would  be  no  livestock  Industry  with- 
out the  cow.  While  we  have  developed  arti- 
ficial Insemination  we  have  not  developed  an 
artificial  means  for  fetal  development,  or  for 
the  birth  process,  or  for  raising  a  calf  to 
weaning  age.  In  a  cow-calf  operation  the 
rancher's  equity,  or  net  worth  is  measxired  by 
the  value  of  his  land,  his  brood  herd  and  his 
calves.  If  we  discourage  cow  production, 
land  goes  down  in  value.  And  where  will  you 
get  feeder  calves?  The  basis  for  farm  loans 
is  oftentimes  the  value  of  the  cow  herd  and 
if  the  security  or  collateral  for  the  rancher's 
loan  is  evaporated  as  the  result  of  cheap 
prices  caused  by  foreign  meats  the  lending 
institutions  have  no  alternative  but  to  call 
for  repayment  or  more  collateral.  To  meet 
the  bankers'  demands  the  farmer  liquidates 
his  cows,  aggravating  an  already  serious  sit- 
uation. 

What  does  the  cow  do  for  agriculture?  In 
a  cattle  cycle  of  approximately  7  years  the 
cow  will  reach  a  mature  age  in  perhaps  9 
years,  at  which  time  the  cow  will  be  sent 
to  the  slaughterhouse  and  it  makes  a  big 
difference  to  the  rancher  If  that  cow  brings 
10  cents  a  hundred,  or  $100,  or  If  It  brings 
50  percent  more,  or  $160.  While  that  cow 
is  productive  In  the  9  years  she  will  probably 
produce  seven  calves,  tmd  these  calves  In  an 
efficient  commercial  f eedlot  will  each  con- 
sume at  least  10  pounds  of  grain  for  each 
pound  of  meat  that  they  produce.  And 
these  seven  calves  weaned,  at  400  pounds  and 
raised  to  1.000  pounds  will  consiune  42,000 
pounds  of  feed  which,  at  $50  a  ton,  including 
supplements,  is  worth  $1,050.  And  these 
seven  calves  will  produce  4,200  pounds  of 
meat,  of  which  1,000  pounds  will  become 
hamburger.  And  these  seven  calves  should 
return  to  the  economy,  at  $25  a  hundred- 
weight, $1,720,  so  the  lowly  cow  which  uti- 
lizes grass  lands  has  an  impact  In  its  lifetime 
of  about  $1,900,  and  if  we  apply  the  multi- 
plier effect  to  this  $1,900,  we  will  find  that 
it  will  provide  orders  for  manufacturers  of 
farm  machinery  and  motor  trucks,  and  will 
provide  employment  for  stock  handlers  and 
for  packinghouse  workers  and  for  truckers 
and  railroad  men  and  for  retail  clerks.  Don't 
sell  the  cow  short,  Mr.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Without  her,  there  would  be  no  cattle 
economy.  She  is  the  single  most  Important 
part  in  the  livestock  plcttire.  Her  wcuth 
must  be  protected  and  the  expansion  of  her 
numbers  must  be  encouraged. 

It  does  no  good  to  pretend  that  this  prob- 
lem does  not  exist  and  that  if  we  look  the 
other  way  long  enough  it  will  disappear.  Is 
the  Government  committed  so  thoroughly  to 
the  principle  of  supply  management,  of  en- 
lightened Government  planning  and  pro- 
graming, that  it  would  bring  the  livestock 
Industry  to  its  knees?  Our  cattle  producers 
can  take  care  of  themselves  without  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  If  the  deck  is  not  stacked 
against  them. 

What  about  the  futvire?  If  "The  Past  Is 
prolog"  then  you  aint  seen  nothin'  yet. 
In  September  1963,  It  was  reported  by  XJS. 
Ambassador  Robert  McCIlntock  that  al- 
though present  Argentine  exports  of  canned 
and  cooked  beef  to  the  United  States  is  $12 
million,  Argentine  beef  exports  to  the  United 
States  could  be  increased  to  $50  million  a 
year  if  hoof  and  mouth  disease  is  eradicated. 
Right  now  a  Joint  Argentine-United  States 
Commission  is  working  on  the  hoof  and 
mouth  disease  problem  and  the  Conmiission 
is  optimistic  that  the  disease  will  be  con- 
quered. This  will  add  materially  to  our 
problems.     The  past  is  prolog. 

In  October  of  last  year  Mr.  J.  D.  Orman, 
Chairman  of  the  New  Zealand  Meat  Board 
stated  that  the  American  market  was  of  the 
utmost  Importance  and  he  called  for  a  drive 
to  maintain  access  to  our  markets  and  a 
drive  for  an  increase  In  the  areas  of  demand 
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and  be  said,  "By  this  we  mean  the  promise 
of  new  markets  and  the  enlarged  demand  In 
the  existing  ones  "  He  made  a  plea  that  no 
hindrance  such  as  quotas  or  tariffs  be  placed 
In  the  way.  We  In  the  cattle  industry  make 
a  plea  that  their  frenzied  drive  for  expansion 
does  not  bankrupt  us.  The  other  foreign 
countries  are  encouraging  cattle  herd  expan- 
sion by  making  cheap  land  available  and  so 
now  Australia  has  embarked  on  a  $50  million 
expansion  program  for  packing  plant  facili- 
ties. Past  actions  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  State  Department  have  given 
foreign  producers  the  right  (albeit  a  ques- 
tionable right)  to  assiune  a  certain  percen- 
tage of  OUT  market.  What  will  happen  when 
this  current  domestic  cattle  cycle  peaks  out 
and  slaughter  Increases?  Use  your  Imagina- 
tion as  to  what  will  happen  If  there  should 
be  a  drought  causing  forced  liquidation  of 
herds.  Last  year  81  percent  of  the  Austra- 
lian exports  of  beef  and  veal  was  shipped  to 
the  United  States.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture In  its  1964  outlook  said.  "Price  of 
cows  In  1964  will  depend  on  Imports  of  beef 
as  well  as  domestic  cows'  slaughter.  Im- 
ports will  likely  be  up  again  In  1964  and 
prices  of  cow  beet,  although  expected  to  be 
somewhat  lower,  will  not  be  down  enough  to 
curb  Imports  of  beef  and  veal."  Do  you 
know  that  already  In  1964  bookings  for  ships 
have  Increased  by  10  percent  over  last  year's 
record  shipments?  Remember  this,  by  the 
Department's  own  statistics  Increased  im- 
ports depress  not  only  cow  prices,  but  fed 
cattle  prices  as  well.     The  past  Is  prolog. 

OK.  so  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  does 
not  have  the  power  to  restrict  these  Imports, 
but  he  most  certainly  should  have  enough 
cognizance  of  the  problem  and  awareness  of 
the  consequences  to  go  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  ask  him  to  utilize  the 
powers  he  already  has. 

There  has  been  talk  that  the  Government 
iB  considering  lowering  the  duty  to  1  >4  cents 
a  pound  on  foreign  meat.  This  must  not 
happen.  There  has  been  talk  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  like  to  see  a  voluntary  reduction 
In  Imports,  but  at  what  level  will  these  for- 
eign countries  volunteer  to  cut  their  ex- 
ports? Cattle  and  meat  industry  oflBcials 
estimate  that  a  level  of  5  percent  would  not 
be  too  harmful,  but  I  am  reliably  Informed 
that  the  representatives  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  would  not  settle  for  so  low  a 
figure  and.  in  fact,  want  that  level  set  in 
excess  of  10  percent  at  the  1962-63  figures. 
The  administration  Is  paying  more  heed  to 
diplomats  in  striped  pants  than  to  the  mil- 
lions of  farmers  and  ranchers  in  levls. 

Your  association  has  adopted  the  indus- 
try's most  realistic  view  on  this  whole  prob- 
lem. You  would  not  exclude  foreign  meat, 
but  you  would  advocate  a  system  of  flexible 
duties  and  Import  quotas  tied  Inversely  to 
domestic  production.  You  call  for  an 
equalization  of  tariff  structures  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  and  this 
Is  sound  thinking.  You  call  for  an  encour- 
agement of  U.S.  exports,  but  on  my  recent 
trip  to  Europe  I  found  no  reason  to  be  en- 
couraged. The  EEC  has  increased  duties. 
Installed  gate  levies  and.  further,  by  the  use 
of  nontarlff  trade  barriers  have  set  up  bar- 
riers to  our  shipment  of  processing  meat. 
Cattlemen  in  every  major  cattle-producing 
State  have  passed  resolutions  imploring  the 
Government  to  do  something  about  the  sky- 
rocketing volume  of  beef  imports  but  so  far 
nothing  has  been  done. 

Mr.  C.  W.  McMillan,  the  executive  vice 
president  of  the  American  National  Cattle- 
man's Association,  was  also  a  member  of  the 
team  that  visited  down  under.  In  a  recent 
article  in  the  Farm  Journal,  here  Is  what  he 
had  to  say: 

"Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  that  this  ton- 
nage has  no  direct  bearing  on  fed-cattle 
prices.  True,  most  of  the  shipments  are  of 
manufacturing  beef — a  lean,  boneless  prod- 
uct. However,  more  than  one- fourth  of 
every  one  of  our  fed  beef  carcasses  becomes 


ground  beef,  and  60  percent  of  the  beef  from 
Australia  also  goes  Into  ground  beef  here. 
And,  realizing  that  beef  competes  most  with 
other  beef,  rather  than  pork  or  poultry,  say. 
then  any  extra  tonnage  can't  help  but  de- 
press total  and  specific  prices.  Economists 
figure  that  recent  Import  levels  have  cut 
some  cattle  prices — or  held  others  down  from 
expected  levels — as  much  as  $3  per  hundred- 
weight." 

Let  me  tell  you  what  Mr.  Mikx  Mansttelo. 
Senate  majority  leader  has  to  say.  "I  believe 
there  is  a  sufficient  authority  under  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  and  through  Executive 
action  to  bring  about  some  relief.  The  live- 
stock Industry  Is  one  of  our  most  basic  In- 
dustries in  our  country;  it  cannot  be  allowed 
to  drift.  I  commend  this  matter  of  Increased 
cattle  and  beef  Imports  to  the  attention  of 
our  President  and  his  counselors,  and  ask 
that  it  be  given  immediate  attention  and 
action  at  the  Executive  level." 

This  is  an  election  year,  and  the  voices  of 
the  people  must  be  heard.  If  Washington 
doesn't  heed  our  pleas  and  urglngs  our  voices 
will  be  heard  rising  up  out  of  the  ballot 
box.  It  Is  all  well  and  good  to  pass  resolu- 
tions, but  apparently  that  Is  not  enough. 
You  must  take  it  upon  yourself  right  now, 
this  very  week,  to  write  your  Congressman 
as  an  individual  and  tell  him  how  foreign 
meat  affects  you.  Write  to  the  President  at 
the  White  House  for  he  is  a  knowledgeable 
cattleman  and  will  listen  to  you.  Let  us  not 
have  a  government  by  a  few  people  and  for 
foreign  people;  let's  restore  government  that 
Is  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  its  own  people, 
and  for  its  own  people. 

I  ask  you  to  embrace  this  four-point  pro- 
posal: 

1.  For  you  to  support  legislation  and  for 
you  to  ask  your  Congressman  to  support 
legislation  now  pending  In  the  various  con- 
gressional committees  to  give  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  authority  under  section  22  of 
the  Agriculture  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937.  to  initiate  action  for  administra- 
tive relief  at  the  Tariff  Commission  In  behalf 
of   domestic    livestock   producers. 

2.  To  support  legislation  now  pending  In 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
to  raise  Import  duties  on  livestock. 

3.  To  petition  for  a  quota  based  on  1957 
Import  levels,  or  at  most  5  percent  of  domes- 
tic production. 

4.  To  support  an  Increase  in  tariffs  on 
meats  to  6  cents  per  pound  and  the  lm{>08l- 
tion  of  gate  levies. 

We  are  fighting  for  our  very  existence; 
nothing  less  than  concentrated,  determined 
effort  win  get  the  Job  done.'  You've  t>een 
a  patient  audience  and  I  take  my  leave  on 
a  note  of  thanks  for  giving  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  convictions. 


"FREE"  USE  OP  FEDERAL 
DEPOSITS? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  of  late 
the  subject  of  the  so-called  free  use  by 
the  banks  of  Federal  deposits  has  come 
in  for  discussion  and  some  criticism.  In 
that  connection  I  have  here  a  letter 
which  gives  the  other  side  of  the  story. 
It  is  from  Mr.  Robert  L.  Voss,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Fre- 
mont, Nebr..  and  it  gives  a  picture  of  one 


'  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  talked 
with  the  National  Livestock  Feeders  Associa- 
tion, and  the  American  National  Cattlemen's 
Association,  and  even  the  New  York  Import- 
ers Council.  How  about  talking  with  us 
slaughterers  and  beef  boners?  The  Importers 
have  a  desk  and  a  telephone  on  a  month-to- 
month  basis:  we  have  millions  of  dollars  in 
plants  and  machinery  and  we  employ  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  workers.  Talk  to 
hear   our  story. 


of  the  many  free  services  .vhich  the  banks 
in  turn  perform  for  the  Government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Ricord,  together 
with  the  attached  editorial  from  the 
Northwestern  Banker. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

FiHST  National  Bank  of  Fremont, 

Fkemont.  Ncbk..  February  6,  1964. 
Hon.  Roman  Hruska. 
U.S.  Senator.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hruska:  In  answer  to  Mr. 
Patman.  chairman  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  who  feels  that 
banks  are  being  subsidized  by  free  use  of 
Federal  deposits  in  tax  and  loan  accounts.  I 
would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  that  of  Edwin 
P.  Nellan.  president  of  UJS.  Chamber  of 
Conunerce.  as  reported  editorially  in  the 
February  issue  of  Northwestern  Banker,  a 
copy  of  which  I  am  enclosing 

Here  Is  an  actual  example  of  a  transaction 
I  handled  in  this  bank  today  and  which 
happens  very  frequently.  We  not  only  han- 
dle reissue  of  series  E  bonds  but  also  ex- 
changes of  series  E  bonds  for  series  H  bonds 
in  addition  to  the  many  services  outlined 
so  precisely  by  Mr.  Nellan. 

Our  customer  came  in  with  99  series  E 
Individual  savings  bonds  today  and  requested 
reissue  of  all  of  these  bonds.  The  names  as 
Inscribed  on  the  bonds  varied  from  bond  to 
bond^some  carried  an  initial,  some  did  not, 
some  carried  a  middle  name,  some  did  not. 
The  coowner  on  the  bonds  as  Issued  Is  now 
deceased  and  the  widow  came  to  our  bank 
and  requested  reissue  of  these  bonds  in  her 
name,  with  her  son  named  as  a  coowner. 

This  was  accomplished  by  sorting  these 
bonds  into  five  different  categories  and  list- 
ing them  on  five  different  request  forms.  It 
was  necessary  that  the  widow's  signature  be 
certified  by  a  bank  officer  on  each  form,  that 
a  certificate  of  death  for  the  deceased  hus- 
band be  attached  and  that  differences  In 
name  of  the  deceased  husband  as  shown  on 
the  bonds  and  as  his  name  appeared  on  the 
death  certificate  be  covered  by  an  affidavit 
of  identity.  After  this  had  been  accom- 
plished, the  bank  pays  first-class  postage  on 
these  forms  and  bonds  to  transmit  them  to 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Kansas  City,  a  tem- 
porary receipt  is  issued  to  the  widow  for  the 
bonds  and  2  hours  of  time  has  been  devoted 
to  this  task  by  myself  and  a  secretary. 

The  customer  then  turns  to  me  and  asks. 
"What  do  I  owe  you  for  all  this  service?" 
Our  reply:  "There  Is  no  charge,  we  perform 
this  service  without  charge  for  you  and  for 
our  Government."  A  very  common  reply  of 
our  customers  Is — "I  dont  see  how  you  can 
afford   to  do   it." 

To  be  real  frank  about  It.  we  do  not  see 
how  we  can  afford  to  do  it  either.  We  feel 
that  the  public  does  not  realize  the  extent  of 
these  services  performed  by  their  banks  free 
of  charge  and  apparently  we  have  not  told 
oxir  story  to  our  representatives  In  Congress. 

This  is  not  a  protest  letter — Just  an  honest 
effort  to  tell  our  story  before  we  get  crucified 
by   Congress   for    performing    a   worthwhile 
service  for  our  country. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  L.  Voss. 

Vice  President. 
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(From  the  Northwestern  Banker.  February 
1964] 
Dear  Edwin  P.  Neilan.  Prestoent.  VS. 
Chamber  or  Commerce:  PREsmENT,  Bank  of 
Delaware,  Wilmington:  Banks  throughout 
the  Nation  owe  you  a  vote  of  thanks  for  de- 
fending their  position  against  the  charge 
made  by  Representative  Wright  Patman 
that  "free"  use  of  Federal  deposits  in  tax  and 
loan  accounts  are  a  form  of  subeldy. 


Ai  chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and 
currency  Committee.  Mr.  Patman  recently 
niade  the  charge  on  the  House  floor,  suggest- 
ing that  he  would  end  the  "subsidy"  to  banks 
by  Introducing  legislation  to  require  banks 
to  pay  interest  on  government  funds  kept 
In  tax  and  loan  accounts. 

Tou  answered  Mr.  Patman  by  stating  If 
anyone  was  getting  a  subsidy  it  was  the 
Treasury  Department,  since  banks  perform  a 
great  many  services  for  the  Government  and 
the  costs  of  these  services  exceed  what  is 
earned  from  deposits  in  tax  and  loan  ac- 
counts. 

Pollowing  a  personal  attack  on  you  and 
your  bank,  you  outlined  the  services  which 
the  Bank  of  Delaware  performs  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  1963,  according  to  your  flgures. 
Bank  of  Delaware  absorbed  costs  ranging 
from  $12,000  to  •15,000  for  the  issuance  of 
31,703  savings  bonds;  for  maintaining  a 
payroll  deduction  plan  for  the  sale  of  the 
bonds,  and  for  publishing  advertisements 
soliciting  the  public  to  buy  the  bonds. 

You  also  noted  that  your  bank  cashed 
79,200  Individual  savings  bonds  at  a  net 
cost  of  $12,000;  handled  about  80,000  Gov- 
ernment checks  at  a  cost  of  $6,500;  handled 
8,137  depository  receipts  at  a  cost  of  $2,360. 
and  reported  to  the  Government  all  Interest 
and  dividend  payments  In  excess  of  $10  on 
about  24.000  accounts  for  which  "we  were 
not  reimbursed." 

Your  experience  seems  to  bear  out  the 
nndlng  of  a  study  made  by  the  Treasury 
Department  In  1960  which  reported  that 
banks  do  not  profit  excessively  from  tax  and 
loan  account  deposits. 

We  hope  that  our  banker  readers  will  make 
comparisons  similar  to  the  one  that  you 
made,  Mr.  Nellan.  so  as  to  prove  that  Wright 
Patman  should  have  been  named  "Wrong" 
Patman. 

ADDRESS    BY    FLOYD    E.    DOMINY, 
COMMISSIONER  OF  RECLAMATION 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  im- 
portant speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Floyd 
Dominy.  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Association  at  New  Or- 
leans. February  3.  1964.  Mr.  Dominy  re- 
views the  national  accomplishments  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
speech  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Floyd  E.  Dominy,  Commissioner 
or  Reclamation.  Department  or  the  In- 
terior, Before  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Association  at  New  Orleans.  La.,  Febru- 
ary 3,  1964 

It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  Reclama- 
tion affairs  and  particularly  our  program  in 
the  Missouri  River  Basin. 

Your  historic  position  In  actively  and 
consistently  urging  full  development  and 
conservation  of  the  waters  of  the  Missouri 
River  and  Its  tributaries  for  all  economically 
desirable  uses  Is  one  for  which  this  Nation 
should  be  forever  grateful. 

I  fully  realize  that  you  are  generally  fa- 
miliar with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  but  a 
forgivable  pride  on  my  part  tempts  me  to 
review  briefly  our  national  accomplish- 
ments. 

Since  1902.  when  the  basic  Reclamation 
Act  became  law.  the  total  capital  Invest- 
ment In  Reclamation  facilities  has  been 
about  $4  billion. 

This  Investment  has  been  confined  by 
law  to  the  17  contiguous  Western  States 
with  one  project  also  constructed  In  Alaska. 
Our  purpose  has  been  to  provide  the  tools 


which  pioneer  settlement  has  needed  to  de- 
velop a  flourishing  economy  In  the  rugged 
and  arid  vastness  of  this  western  half  of 
the  Nation. 

Policy  and  commonsense  have  confined 
this  investment  so  as  to  supplement  the 
vigorous  growth  of  an  Irrigated  economy  to 
those  facilities  that  are  needed,  but  which 
are  beyond  the  financial  resources  of  the 
settlers  and  water  users.  The  result  has 
been  a  Reclamation  program  that  has 
grown  and  been  adapted  to  the  new  condi- 
tions that  growth  has  produced.  Starting  as 
a  single-purpose  irrigation  program  in  1902. 
It  is  now  fully  multipurpose  in  scope. 

This  Bureau,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, and  the  many  other  Federal  agen- 
cies involved  in  developing  water  and  land 
resources,  along  with  the  agencies  of  State 
and  local  government,  have  now  learned 
much  of  the  fine  art  of  cooperative  planning 
and  coordination  of  purpose.  This  hasn't 
been  easy.  There  have  been  occasional  fric- 
tions and  some  still  remain.  Many  interests 
are  involved  in  river  development  and  some 
conflict  and  competition  are  Inevitable.  The 
Influence  of  your  association  is  a  continuing 
spur  to  all  of  us  to  achieve  coordination, 
since  your  program  supports  the  full  con- 
cept of  multipurpose  use  of  river  basin  re- 
sources. 

I  am  proud  of  what  reclamation  has  done 
in  Its  62  years  of  history  as  a  builder  of 
the  West.  I  am  proud  that  oior  basic  prin- 
ciples remain  essentially  unchanged  in  con- 
cept. This  program  is  reimbursable  and 
each  proposed  new  project  is  rigorously 
examined  to  assure  that  it  produce  benefits 
that  exceed  the  cost  and  that  it  vrtll  repay 
the  Federal  loan  that  finances  it.  We  are 
today,  as  we  always  have  been,  fully  com- 
mitted to  the  conviction  that  the  family 
farm  is  a  national  asset  of  fundamental  im- 
portance. 

Our  program  Is,  by  law,  designed  to  pre- 
serve and  foster  the  family  farm  as  an  ag- 
ricultural foundation  for  this  new  and 
dynamic  western  culture.  To  these  funda- 
mental concepts  we  have  added,  I  am  happy 
to  report,  a  full  recognition  to  the  many 
other  values  that  water  storage  and  control ' 
can  provide  In  a  vast  region  where  water 
is  the  limiting  resource.  Among  these  other 
values  are  navigation,  flood  control,  water- 
based  recreation,  preservation  of  wildlife, 
stream  pollution  abatement,  and  hydro- 
power. 

In  physical  terms,  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram has  financed  4,400,000  acres  of  new 
irrigation  and  4.200.000  acres  of  supplemental 
irrigation  on  these  arid  lands  of  the  West. 
It  has  constructed  204  storage  dams.  44 
hydroelectric  plants,  as  an  Integral  part  of 
multipurpose  facilities,  and  6.510  miles  of 
canals.  Among  its  more  spectacular  accom- 
plishments we  find  Hoover  and  Grand  Coulee 
Dams.  Under  construction  are  Imposing 
basin  developments  In  the  great  Central  Val- 
ley of  California  and  In  the  principal  river 
systems  of  the  West,  the  Colorado,  the  Mls- 
sovirl.  and  the  Columbia. 

The  payoff  is  clearly  evident  in  the  rapid 
population  growth  of  our  Western  States. 
We  have  long  since  used  up  our  geographic 
frontier  and  more  intensified  xise  of  land 
must  now  provide  the  necessities  of  a  rapidly 
growing  population.  Intensified  use  of  land 
means  Intenslfled  development  of  water  re- 
sources. Nowhere  has  this  axiomatic  truth 
been  better  demonstrated  than  in  the  arid 
Western  States. 

I  draw  Inspiration  from  reclamation's  part 
in  western  development.  I  find  and  accept 
challenge  in  the  many  difficult  tasks  that 
lie  before  reclamation  as  we  face  the  future 
and  seek  to  capitalize  fully  on  the  water 
resources  of  these  great  western  river  basins. 
I  see  a  need  for  reclamation  as  a  nationwide 
program  as  the  Eastern  States  continue  to 
outgrow  the  rich  land  and  water  resources 
that   once    seemed    limitless.    I    have    seen 


emphasis  shift  to  comprehensive  planning 
for  water  development  and  now  foresee  still 
further  changes  in  emphasis  as  we  draw 
more  heavily  on  our  physical  limits  of  water 
supply. 

Storage  and  regulation  of  natural  flows  al- 
ways will  be  of  prime  importance,  but  to 
them  we  now  add,  with  growing  insistence, 
the  need  for  wise  use  of  water,  for  full  con- 
trol of  pollution,  for  more  careful  discrimi- 
nation in  choices  where  there  are  competing 
uses  and  even  for  such  difficult  tasks  as  de- 
veloping an  economic  way  to  convert  sea 
water  to  potable  water  on  the  large  scale 
demanded  by  ever-expanding  agricultural 
and  industrial  uses. 

Your  area  of  direct  Interest  Includes  much 
of  the  area  of  reclamation  activity.  Be- 
tween the  Mississippi  River  and  the  crest 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  lies  about  half  of 
the  geographic  area  of  the  17  reclamation 
States.  Here  also  we  find  accomplishment 
and  challenge.  Nowhere  is  this  better  ex- 
emplified than  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin. 
I  am  glad  to  Join  Governor  Guy,  of  North 
Dakota,  who  has  so  eloquently  argued  the 
merits  of  a  great  Missouri  River  Basin  recla- 
mation proposal,  the  Garrison  Diversion 
Unit.  He  has  talked  of  the  needs  for  water 
development  on  the  high  plains  of  his  State 
and  the  growing  Importance  of  unified  sup- 
port for  balanced  water-resource  develop- 
ment along  the  semlarld  eastern  boundary 
of  the  reclamation  States. 

It  has  been  20  years  since  the  compre- 
hensive development  of  water  resovirces  in 
the  Missouri  Basin  was  authorized  as  a  part 
of  the  1944  Flood  Control  Act.  Here  also 
spectacular  progress  has  been  made  and  an 
extremely  difficult  challenge  remains. 

I  can  Join  Gen.  W.  K.  Wilson  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  In  pointing  with  pride  to  the 
85  million  acre-feet  storage  capacity  our  two 
agencies  have  built  in  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  since  1944.  You  have  seen  the  main 
stem  of  the  Missouri  harnessed  above  Sioux 
City.  Control  of  the  main  stem  fiood  waters 
has  been  achieved.  Navigation  below  Sioux 
City  is  a  growing  reality.  Low-cost  hydro- 
electric power  has  made  it  possible  for  nearly 
all  Missouri  Basin  farms  to  have  central  sta- 
tion power  at  reasonable  rates. 

These  great  reservoirs  have  "brought  un- 
precedented new  water-based  recreational 
possibilities  to  an  area  that  desperately 
needed  them.  Wildlife  resources  have  been 
enhanced.  Many  of  these  berieflts — ^particu- 
larly those  deriving  from  flood  control  and 
navigation — flow  to  the  credit  of  downstream 
Interests.  This  is  to  such  a  pronounced  ex- 
tent that  the  lower  basin  already  has  largely 
gained  its  maximum  benefit  from  the  com- 
prehensive plan. 

It  is  well  to  keep  In  mind,  however,  that 
this  has  not  been  accomplished  without  ex- 
pense to  the  uprlver  States.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  prime  agricultural  and 
wildlife  lands  in  the  flood  plain  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  from  Montana  through  the  Da- 
kotas  are  now  inundated  and  retnoved  from 
use  by  these  malnstem  control  structures. 

This  was  inherent  in  the  comprehensive 
plan.  Dakotans  have  long  since  recognized 
it  to  be  the  price  which  their  States  must 
pay  to  assure  balanced  development.  How- 
ever, as  the  waiting  time  for  beneficial  use 
of  the  stored  waters  for  agriculture  and  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  use  becomes  longer 
and  longer,  these  participants  have  increas- 
ing cause  to  question  whether  the  main- 
stem  reservoir  program  is  a  boon  or  a  bane. 
I  share  the  disappointment  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  upper  basin  States  with  the  lag 
in  irrigation  development  that  has  occurred 
on  this  project.  Not  only  have  the  poten- 
tial water  users  been  deprived  of  a  decade 
of  economic  growth  and  stability  by  this  de- 
lay, but  the  entire  economy  of  the  midlands 
has  failed  to  achieve  the  balanced  strength 
that  might  have  been  attained  from  the  pro- 
duction and  wealth  expected  to  be  created 
through  irrigation  development.    . 
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ThlB.  in  turn.  Is  harmful  not  only  to  the 
upper  Missouri  River  Basin,  but  to  the  cities 
of  the  lower  Missouri  River  and  Mississippi 
River  valleys  where  commerce  has  drawn  so 
heavily  in  the  past  from  the  raw  materials 
and  markets  represented  by  the  prairie 
States  Historically,  agriculture  production 
In  the  plains  States  has  been  the  llfeblood 
of  the  river  cities.  It  can  be  Increasingly 
so  through  Increased  production  and  pur- 
chasing power  associated  with  dependable 
and  diversified  Irrigated  agriculture. 

Since  1944  we  have  developed  about  400.- 
000  acres  of  Irrigated  land  in  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  Only  a  very  small  part  of  this 
new  Irrigated  land  is  in  the  Dakotas.  which 
have  made  the  major  land  contribution  for 
reservoir  space.  There  remains  about  3.500.- 
000  acres  that  we  feel  can  economically  be 
developed  within  our  time  under  a  balanced 
and  comprehensive  multipurpose  program. 
We  are  then  only  10  percent  complete  in  this 
critical  part  of  roiuidlng  out  a  total  job  of 
water  development  on  the  Missouri. 

The  job  of  engineering  planning  U  well 
along  on  many  new  irrigation  units  in  the 
basin.  Among  the  larger  of  these  are  the 
Ckarrlson  diversion  unit  in  North  Dakota, 
the  Oahe  unit  in  South  Dakota,  and  the  Mid- 
State  project  in  Nebraska.  Together  these 
three  potential  assets  to  the  Missouri  Basin 
can  someday  provide  a  water  supply  to  over 
IV^  million  acres  of  dry  land.  Most  of  the 
needed  water  supply  is  already  stored  and 
controlled  In  the  main-stem  storage  reser- 
voirs. 

Continuing  Interagency  study  over  the 
years  assures  us  that  the  Missouri  River 
provides  an  adequate  flow  of  water  to  irri- 
gate these  lands  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide for  all  other  justifiable  uses  of  water. 
The  irrigation  of  these  lands  is  not  a  matter 
of  bringing  uncultivated  land  into  agricul- 
tural production.  These  proposed  irrigated 
acres  are  all  now  dry-farmed,  and  on  them 
you  find  all  the  problems  of  small  grain  pro- 
duction under  erratic  rainfall  that  have 
plagued  the  Oreat  Plains  since  homestead 
days. 

These  new  irrigation  developments  will 
bring  with  them  a  promise  of  stability  of 
production  and  a  diversity  in  cropping  pat- 
tern that  is  needed  so  badly  on  the  Oreat 
Plains  today. 

As  Irrigation  takes  over  from  dry-farming, 
wheat  production  will  be  displaced  by  meat 
production.  Farmers  will  be  freed  from  the 
shackles  of  single-crop  production  that  have 
been  forced  upon  them  by  nature  and  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  choose  much  more 
widely  from  crops  that  are  in  demand 
Puller  use  can  be  made  of  the  farmer's  labor 
time  through  livestock  feeding  Local  agri- 
cultural processing  plants  can  be  built  with 
the  assurance  of  a  stable  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terials. Jobs  will  be  created  on  the  farm.  In 
the  cities,  and  even  outside  the  Missouri 
Basin  as  this  new  agricultural  wealth  multi- 
plies itself  in  the  economic  bloodstream  of 
Intensified  business  and  cultural  develop- 
ment that  follows  irrigation. 

This  is  not  idle  speculation.  You  can 
find  that  this  has  been  demonstrated  again 
and  again  on  reclamation  projects  all  over 
the  Western  States  and.  of  course,  particu- 
larly In  grain-growing  areas.  It  Is  found  on 
the  mile-high  plains  around  Denver,  along 
the  Platte  River  system,  on  the  Yellowstone 
and  on  the  flood  plains  of  the  upper  Mis- 
souri River  itself. 

The  Importance  of  a  stabilized,  diversified, 
and  intensified  agricultural  industry  is 
dramatically  demonstrated  In  our  Pacific 
Southwest  today  Explosion  population 
growth  here  has  been  accompanied  by  par- 
allel growth  in  Industry,  service  businesses, 
educational  plants,  highways  and  all  the 
many  physical  and  economic  evidences  of  a 
vigorous  development  of  regional  resource 
potentials.  This  furnishes  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  results  to  be  expected  when  full 


use  is  made  of  these  potentials  In  this  arid 
and  semlarld  region  It  underscores  the 
importance  of  water  as  the  most  critically 
important  of  all  these  resources,  for  nowhere 
is  water  more  valuable,  more  completely 
used,  nor  more  actively  being  planned  for 
today  than  here. 

Indeed,  expansion  has  come  so  rapidly 
that  new  markets  are  developing  both  East 
and  West  for  agricultural  products  from  the 
Missouri  Basin  It  seems  logical  to  expect 
the  growing  western  market  to  reach  fur- 
ther east  during  the  20  years  or  more  it 
takes  to  build  irrigation  works  and  develop 
significant  new  production  on  such  large 
projects  as  the  Oarrison  diversion  unit. 

Realization  of  these  large  developments 
has  been  delayed  in  recent  years  out  of  a 
legitimate  concern  on  the  part  of  congres- 
sional sources  with  questions  of  overall  fi- 
nancial policy,  for  irrigation  costs.  like  power 
investment,  must  be  repaid.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  recently  submitted 
to  the  Congress,  a  proposed  plan  of  repay- 
ment which  would  place  the  project  on  a 
sound  financial  basis. 

If,  as  we  hope  and  expect,  the  Congress 
ratifies  this  financial  plan,  we  may  expect 
to  have  prompt  consideration  of  pending 
legislation  to  authorize  construction  of  the 
Oarrison  diversion  unit  and  other  like  units. 
We  hope  you  will  lend  your  support  to  this 
effort. 

Your  deliberations  here  are  of  truly  na- 
tional significance  at  this  critical  period  In 
our  country's  history.  All  of  us  are  aware  of 
the  many  demands  upon  the  United  States 
that  have  come  from  our  growing  interna- 
tional responElbilities  and  the  multiplying 
problems  of  our  own  expanding  population 

President  Johnson  has  quite  properly  or- 
dered a  searching  examination  of  proposed 
Federal  expenditures.  Oreat  as  this  Nation 
Is,  there  is  a  limit  to  our  capacity  to  finance 
the  many  desirable  national  programs  that 
are  constantly  being  urged  upon  our  Na- 
tional Government. 

As  a  consequence,  any  proposed  invest- 
ment in  resource  development  is  scrutinized 
and  compared  in  detail  In  this  process  we 
are.  of  course,  weighing  the  relative  value 
of  Investment  in  water  and  land  resources 
as  compared  with  a  wide  range  of  alternative 
expenditures. 

I  am  convinced  that  Investment  In  our 
water  and  land  resources  is  always  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  job  of  building  the  long- 
range  strength  that  this  Nation  needs  to  ful- 
fill  its  destiny,  both  as  a  dominant  force  in 
the  Western  World  and  as  a  shining  example 
before  all  of  mankind. 

We  cannot  reverse  the  course  of  history, 
we  cannot  retreat  to  provincialism,  we  can- 
not afford  to  stand  still — even  if  we  knew 
how  that  could  be  done. 

The  cold  war  is  a  test  of  every  national 
sinew  and  Its  outcome  will  depend  both  on 
how  we  use  our  strength  today  and  how  we 
Increase  it  for  tomorrow.  My  recent  tripe 
abroad,  which  have  Included  two  tours  of 
river  development  projects  in  Russia,  have 
shown  me  first  hand  that  the  USSR,  in- 
tends to  outrun  us  in  developing  natural 
resources  It  is  clear  also  that  Khrushchev 
considers  his  water  resources  to  be  among 
the  most  valuable  of  them  all  in  the  long 
run.  There  is  certainly  no  slacking  off  In 
the  water-resource  development  part  of  his 
total  effort  And  Russia's  economic  strength 
and  stability  will  Increase  in  direct  ratio  to 
the  use  the  Soviet  Union  makes  of  its 
natural  resources,  just  as  ours  has  done. 

We  are  still  far  in  the  lead  in  development 
of  our  rivers  We  can  maintain  that  lead  if 
we  will.  Or  we  can  defeat  our  own  purpose 
by  endless  jangling  and  jockeying  by  sec- 
tional and  single-purpose  interests. 

It  Is  my  hope  and  my  purpose  that  we 
continue  to  maintain  a  national  program 
of  water  development  that  is  balanced  in 
purpose,  efficient  in  execution,  and  compre- 


hensive In  scope.  I  will  continue  to  urn 
that  this  program  maintain  its  historic  rels. 
tive  prominence  in  the  total  national  effort 
to  the  end  we  are  never  surpassed  in  the 
long-time  test  of  strength  between  world 
forces 

It  falls  upon  all  of  us  who  know  the  mean- 
ing of  resource  development  to  be  heard 
during  this  critical  period  of  decision. 
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LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
Sunday  February  16.  46  years  ago.  the 
brave  people  of  Lithuarxia  expressed  their 
newly  won  Independefice  and  freedom  by 
adopting  an  inspiring  democratic  consti- 
tution. 

For  more  than  120  years  this  land  had 
been  held  under  the  iron  domination  of 
its  E>owerf  ul  neighbor  to  the  east.  Russia. 
It  had  risen  in  rebellion  five  times,  only 
to  be  crushed  br  forces  more  numerous 
and  more  powerful  than  its  own. 

Finally,  on  February  16.  1918.  Lithu- 
ania won  its  freedom. 

What  it  accomplished  with  independ- 
ence marks  a  proud  chapter  in  the 
struggle  of  freedom-loving  people  every- 
where, for  this  small  land,  surrounded  by 
historically  hostile  nations,  estabhshed 
a  flowering  democracy  in  the  Balkans. 

More  than  nine  centuries  of  Teutonic 
and  Russian  subjugation  had  not 
dimmed  the  free  spirit  of  these  people, 
and  they  proved  it  with  a  democratic  de- 
velopment which  earned  the  admiration 
of  the  world. 

Under  a  program  of  sweeping  land  re- 
form, some  300.000  independently  op- 
erated farms  were  established.  Indus- 
trial development  spurted  ahead.  Great 
progress  was  made  in  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion, transportation,  and  social  welfare. 

Lithuania  lived  in  peace,  and  pros- 
pered, from  1918  to  1940.  when  the  young 
Republic  was  victimized  by  infiltration 
and  invasion  first  by  the  brutal  legions 
of  Adolph  Hitler,  then  by  the  Russians. 

But  neither  the  tyranny  of  Hitler  nor 
the  oppression  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
served  to  crush  the  bright  hope  of  free- 
dom that  the  Lithuanian  people  have  al- 
ways nurtured. 

Tyrants,  in  the  end.  all  discover  that 
physical  suppression  of  a  ipeople  does  not 
accomplish  suppression  of  an  Idea,  does 
not  erase  the  faith  or  hope  that  freedom 
someday  will  return. 

It  has  been  the  history  of  tyrants  that 
their  tyranny  collapses  and  that  the 
freedom  which  they  brutally  curtailed 
rises  again,  for  Its  spirit  never  dies. 

This  spirit  of  freedom  is  rooted 
strongly  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
Lithuanian  people.  No  Iron  Curtain 
will  stifle  their  hopes  and  prayers  for 
freedom.  Nor  will  it  expunge  from  their 
minds  the  memory  that  for  a  fleeting  pe- 
riod they  flourished  in  freedom. 

Mr.  President.  I  number  among  my 
friends  and  acquaintances  many  persons 
of  Lithuanian  descent,  and  they  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  great  idea  of  freedom  in 
their  homeland  hsis  not  faded  under  the 
horror  and  humiliation  of  20  years  of 
Soviet  rule. 

We  join  these  people  and  their  friends 
throughout  the  world  in  commemorat- 
ing the  day  in  1918  when  this  courageous 
nation  established  its  independence, 
which  lasted  so  brief  a  time  but  which 


saw  such  great  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  advances. 

Sunday.  February  16.  was  indeed  a 
solemn  day,  for  it  reminds  us  that  our 
own  liberties  are  precious  beyond  esti- 
mation. It  reminds  us,  too,  that  mil- 
lions in  this  world  still  suffer  under  the 
iron  heel  of  oppression  and  that  slavery 
elsewhere  diminishes  the  degree  of  our 
own  freedom. 

It  is  fitting  that  Senators  of  this 
greatest  free  Nation  on  earth  commemo- 
rate a  day  that  was  filled  with  hope  and 
express  their  wish  that  freedom  again 
will  shine  across  that  land  nhlch  knew 
Its  blessings  for  so  short  a  time  before 
the  despair  of  tyranny  again  descended. 


THE  lOU'S  NO.   7:    THE  INVESTOR- 
OWNED  UTILITY   DOES  NOT  PAY 
THE  TAXES— YOU  DO 
Mr.  METCALF.     Mr.  President,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  have  been  misled  by 
one  of  the  most  deceptive  advertising 
campaigiis  in  this  Nation's  history. 

They  have  read  advertisements  which 
included  statements  such  as  this: 

The  investor-owned  (electric)  companies 
have  paid  about  912  billion  in  taxes  to  vari- 
ous governments — National,  State,  and  lo- 
cal—over the  past  20  years.  Unlike  Gov- 
ernment owned  and  operated  systems,  they 
have  received  no  public  subsidies. 

Edwin  Vennard,  managing  director  of 
Edison  Electric  Institute,  the  investor- 
owned  utilities'  trade  association,  admits 
what  the  ad  obscures — the  customer,  not 
the  company,  pays  the  taxes. 

Taxes  are  included  in  expenses  which 
are  subtracted  from  revenue  to  deter- 
mine net  operating  income.  A  utility's 
rate  of  return  is  established  by  dividing 
the  net  operating  income  by  the  rate 
base. 

You  pay  the  taxes  when  you  pay  the 
light  bill.  If  you  do  not  pay.  the  com- 
pany cuts  off  your  electricity.  And  you 
cannot  appeal  the  company's  decision  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

In  his  book.  "The  Electric  Power  Busi- 
ness," published  In  1962  by  McGraw-Hill, 
Mr.  Vennard  said: 

Taxes,  like  labor  and  fuel,  are  an  expense 
and.  like  other  costs,  are  Included  In  the 
price  of  the  commodity.  Thus.  In  effect  It 
is  the  customers  who  pay  the  company's 
taxes. 

The  ad  from  which  I  quoted  appeared 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  March  16, 
1954.  It  was  prepared  by  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Department  of  Economics  to  help 
Increase  public  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  important  nationwide  devel- 
opments that  are  of  particular  concern 
to  the  business  and  professional  commu- 
nity served  by — McGraw-Hill — indus- 
trial and  technical  publications.  The  ad 
was  placed  by  the  McGraw-Hill  Co. 

I  selected  a  10-year-old  ad  in  order  to 
show  that  the  campaign  of  deception  has 
been  going  on  for  some  time.  I  chose  an 
ad  by  a  company  other  than  an  electric 
utility  to  show  that  the  lOU's  have  re- 
cruited others  from  outside  their  ranks 
to  carry  on  this  campaign  of  deception. 
I  shall  discuss  more  recent  advertise- 
ments, by  the  lOU's  themselves,  another 
time. 


I  hope  that  by  now  members  of  the 
McGraw-Hill  Departanent  of  Economics 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
Vennard  book  which  their  company  pub- 
lished. 

Mr.  President,  the  remarkable  state- 
ment. In  the  above  advertisement,  that 
the  lOU's  "have  received  no  public 
subsidies,"  Is  deserving  of  separate  treat- 
ment. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  AND  CIVIL  WRONGS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  there 
appeared  in  the  February  issue  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  Journal  a 
splendid  article  concerning  the  so-called 
civil  rights  bill  and  the  evils  that  can 
come  from  attempting  to  legislate  in  the 
area  of  human  relations.  The  article 
was  written  by  Edward  F.  Cummerford, 
of  the  New  York  bar,  who  correctly  con- 
cluded that  if  this  fearsome  civil  rights 
bill  is  enacted,  individual  liberty  and 
property  rights  will  be  dealt  a  severe 
blow. 

I  recommend  the  article  to  all  Mem-- 
bers  of  the  Senate,  and  I  urge  them  to 
heed  its  warning. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Civil  Rights  and  Civil  Wrongs 
(By  Edward  P.  Cummerford) 
(Note. — Edward  F.  Cummerford  has  been 
practicing  law  as  a  private  attorney  In  New 
York  City  for  17  years.  Born  In  Brooklyn 
in  1922,  Mr.  Cummerford  has  lived  all  his 
life  in  the  New  York  area.  He  was  educated 
at  Fordham  University  where  he  received 
the  degree  of  B.S..  LL.B.,  and  an  M.A.  In 
political  philosophy.  Mr.  Cummerford  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  city  of  New  York 
In  1946  and  Is  a  member  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.) 

In  his  novel  of  some  years  ago  called  "Nine- 
teen Eighty-Pour,"  George  Orwell  depicted  In 
frightening  detail  what  life  would  be  like  in 
Britain  in  the  year  suggested  by  hU  title.  A 
monolithic  tyranny  had  come  to  power  and 
had  destroyed  every  semblance  of  freedom. 

Under  the  absolute  and  brutal  rule  of  a 
dictator  called  "Big  Brother,"  men  and 
women  had  been  reduced  to  the  level  of  de- 
humanized automatons.  No  longer  were 
they  permitted  to  act — or  even  to  think — for 
themselves. 

Rational  thought  processes  and  normal 
methods  of  expression  had  been  supplanted 
by  monstrous  perversions  called  "double- 
think" and  "newspeak."  Basic  privacy  as 
we  know  it  had  been  eliminated  completely. 
Fantastic  devices  for  spying  were  In  con- 
stant use  by  the  agents  of  Big  Brother  so 
that  one  never  knew,  even  within  the  con- 
fines of  his  own  home,  when  he  was  being 
observed.  Any  thought  of  revolt  or  diso- 
bedience was  readily  dissipated  by  the  terri- 
fying warning:  "Big  Brother  is  watching 
you!" 

Yet.  some  will  say.  this  was  merely  Action, 
and  Americans  need  have  no  fear  that  such 
eventualities  will  ever  come  to  fwss  In  our 
land.  Let  us  not  forget  that  many  times  In 
the  past  Action  writers  have  foretold  things 
to  come  with  uncanny  prescience. 

In  general,  nations  lose  their  freedom  in 
one  of  two  ways.  The  Arst  is  by  violence, 
either  from  within  or  without;  bombs,  ma- 
chlneguns.  and  the  like  do  the  Job.  The 
second  is  far  more  subtle  and  insidious; 
this  Is  the  slow,  gradual  process  of  evolution. 


By  stages,  freedom  Is  chipped  away,  and  so 
gradually  that  few  are  aware  of  the  real 
meaning  of  the  process  until  It  Is  perhaps 
too  late.  As  each  little  bit  of  freedom  Is 
taken  away,  the  highest  and  noblest  motives 
are  given,  and  the  "best  people"  In  the  land 
give  their  wholehearted  approval.  Their  In- 
tentions may  be  of  the  very  best,  but  of  such 
Is  the  greatest  superhighway  of  them  all 
constructed. 

In  recent  years  this  country  has  been  sub- 
jected to  an  onslaught  of  so-called  civil 
rights  activity.  These  modern  conceptions  of 
civil  rights  do  not  refer  to  the  basic  free- 
doms enumerated  In  the  Bill  of  Rights  of 
our  Federal  Constitution,  such  as  freedom  of 
religion  and  freedom  of  the  press,  but  are 
concerned  rather  with  a  relentless  drive  to 
wipe  out  discrimination  and  bias  based  on 
race  and  religion,  mainly  the  former. 

While  no  decent  person  will  defend  racial 
or  religious  hate,  It  does  not  follow  that 
every  possible  action  taken  to  eliminate  them 
Is  either  good  or  necessary. 

Prohibition  was  termed  a  "noble  experi- 
ment," but  it  did  more  harm  than  good,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  abridged  personal 
freedom  without  sufficient  Justification.  The 
same  basic  error  permeates  much  of  the 
civil  rights  activity  now  In  vogue.  To  con- 
demn these  activities  no  more  makes  one  a 
proponent  of  bias  than  to  oppose  prohibi- 
tion made  one  a  bootlegger  or  a  drunkard. 

This  drive  to  eliminate  discrimination  Is 
largely  a  product  of  the  years  following  the 
close  of  World  War  n.  Generally  It  con- 
sists of  litigation,  legislation,  and  other  ac- 
tions lawful  and  otherwise,  all  purporting  to 
have  the  same  basic  objective:  the  wiping 
out  of  bias. 

In  the  legislative  field  the  typical  pattern 
has  been  enactment  of  a  statute  with  an 
enforcing  agency.  Although  these  antlblas 
laws  vary  In  detail  from  one  Jurisdiction  to 
another,  they  usually  declare  Illegal  discrim- 
ination In  such  areas  as  employment,  hous- 
ing, public  accommodations  and  resorts, 
public  transportation  and,  sometimes,  edu- 
cation 

About  half  our  States  and  some  mtinlci- 
palltles  now  have  such  laws,  many  with  en- 
forcing agencies.  In  New  York,  for  example, 
the  basic  statute  was  passed  In  1945  and 
created  as  the  enforcing  agency  the  State 
Commission  Against  Discrimination,  which 
came  to  be  called  simply  SCAD.  Recently 
Its  name  was  changed  to  the  State  Commis- 
sion for  Human  Rights. 

Invariably  these  agencies  begin  their  work 
In  an  unobtrusive  manner  but,  with  the 
passage  of  time,  they  often  l>ecome  in- 
creasingly aggressive,  seeking  more  powers, 
asking  broader  areas  in  which  to  operate 
and  harsher  punitive  measures  for  alleged 
offenders. 

SEARCHING    FOR    EXAMPLES    OF   BIAS 

Some  have  stated  very  candidly  that.  If 
enough  complaints  are  not  filed  to  keep 
them  busy,  they  will  go  out  searching  for  ex- 
amples of  bias.  Frequently  they  query 
employers  as  to  the  proportions  of  races 
and  creeds  In  their  employ;  they  scrutinize 
employment  applications  to  see  If  there  are 
any  questions  deemed  discriminatory;  they 
scan  advertising  by  hotels  and  resorts  to 
ferret  out  language  that  might  be  a  subtle 
cloak  for  bias. 

These  commissions.  In  short,  seem  to  view 
their  scope  as  ever  widening.  For  example, 
In  1961.  Ogden  R.  Reld,  the  then  chairman 
of  SCAD,  said  that  he  desired  legislation  to 
give  his  agency  power  to  deal  with  bias  in 
promotions  as  well  as  in  Initial  hiring  proce- 
dures. 

The  trend  Is  unmistakably  In  the  direc- 
tion of  more  and  more  power  few  these 
agencies.  As  SCAD  said  in  one  of  Its  recent 
publications:  "While  no  complaint  has  been 
too  minor,  no  objective  has  been  too  large." 

Sometimes  the  activities  of  these  agencies 
verge  on  the  absurd.     In  one  Instance  the 
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owner  of  a  little  barbershop  on  Long  Island 
placed  a  sign  In  his  window  reading  "Kinky 
Haircuts.  $5."  SCAD,  neither  amused  by  his 
crude  attempt  at  subtlety  not  deterred  by 
the  ancient  maxim  de  minimis  non  curat  lex 
(the  law  does  not  concern  Itself  with  trifles), 
took  Immediate  steps  to  punish  him. 

Several  years  ago  the  State  of  New  York 
deleted  the  item  "color"  from  the  various 
details  of  personal  description  on  drivers' 
licenses,  on  the  ground  that  that  Information 
was  discriminatory.  While  such  nonsense 
hardly  merits  comment.  I  cite  It  as  an  ex- 
ample of  bow  far  such  notions  can  be  car- 
ried. 

MOKE    OMINOtrS   THAN    AMUSINO 

In  general,  however,  the  activities  of  the 
antidiscrimination  agencies  are  more  omi- 
nous than  amusing.  In  I9<SI.  the  press  re- 
ported that  the  Philadelphia  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  had  warned  17,000  employers 
In  that  city  that  they  must  not  follow  merely 
the  letter  of  the  antlblas  statutes  but  be  pre- 
pared to  show  that  they  "really  believed  In 
the  spirit"  of  such  laws. 

Recently  a  civil  rights  committee  of  the 
New  York  County  Lawyers  Association  advo- 
cated strengthening  local  laws  against  bias 
In  bousing  by  publicizing  proceedings  to 
embarrass  the  accused:  should  this  not  suf- 
fice, the  committee  concluded,  "considera- 
tion might  t>e  given  to  the  traditional  crimi- 
nal sanctions." 

In  addition  to  antlblas  statutes,  there  Is 
now  a  marked  trend  toward  litigation  to  ac- 
complish related  alms.  Such  suits  Invari- 
ably are  filed  In  Federal  courts,  using  the 
14th  amendemnt  as  a  catchall   foundation. 

In  the  recent  case  of  Taylor  v.  Board  of 
Education,  etc..  of  New  Rochelle,  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  held  that 
where  the  student  body  of  a  public  school 
bad,  over  the  years,  because  of  neighborhood 
changes,  evolved  from  predominantly  white 
to  predominantly — 94  percent — Negro,  the 
Negro  pupils  could  apply  to  the  Federal  court 
for  transfer  to  a  school  whose  racial  makeup 
was  more  in  accord  with  their  preferences. 
Irrespective  of  school  boundaries  or  distances 
involvea. 

This  was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  dty 
and  State  Involved  had  never  required  any 
segregation  In  public  schools,  and  the  board 
of  education  concerned  vigorously  denied 
that  any  racial  considerations  entered  Into 
the  mapping  of  school  districts. 

The  New  Rochelle  case  represents  one  of 
the  most  revolutionary  and  far-reaching  deci- 
sions ever  handed  down  In  this  country,  and 
Its  ultimate  effects  are  beyond  conjecture. 
Similar  suits  are  pending  against  school 
boards  throughout  the  land,  all  predicated 
on  the  theory  that  too  high  a  ratio  of  Ne- 
groes In  a  school,  even  though  the  mere  re- 
flection of  a  particular  neighborhood's  racial 
patterns.  Is  an  evil  and  must  be  corrected  by 
force  of  law. 

A  DISSENT  ON  STTTDElTr  TKANSITSS 

The  dissenting  opinion  of  Judge  Leonard 
P.  Moore  In  the  New  Rochelle  case  should 
be  read  carefully  In  Its  entirety,  for  It  co- 
gently analyzes  the  false  premises  on  which 
the  decision  is  based  and  notes  the  results 
It  Is  likely  to  have.  Judge  Moore  observed: 
"Regardless  of  protestations  to  the  contrary, 
the  effect  and  Implications  of  the  decision 
below  are  to  place  the  operation  of  the 
schools  of  the  country  In  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  courts  or  a  single  Judge.  His  per- 
sonal views  as  to  thofe  pupils  who  should 
be  granted  or  denied  transfers  will  control, 
he  alone  will  decide  what  racial  mixtures 
satisfy  his  concept  of  Integration.  Of  nec- 
essity he  will  have  to  pass  upon  district 
lines  if  he  chooses  to  permit  neighborhood 
schools  to  continue.  His  decrees  will  cause 
schools  to  be  built,  altered,  abandoned.  At- 
tendant thereto  might  even  be  an  Indirect 
fixing  of  th-  city's  school-tax  rate  to  accom- 
plish hU  bidding." 


Other  possibilities,  in  addition  to  those 
Judge  Moore  suggests,  spring  to  mind  May 
a  student  who  feels  that  racial  bias  has  kept 
him  from  a  position  on  an  athletic  team, 
nr  from  a  part  In  a  school  play,  or  has  been 
the  reason  for  a  poor  grade  in  a  course,  there- 
i  pon  approach  the  nearest  Federal  Judge 
seeking  redress? 

DICTATION  BT  JUDGES' 

If  Federal  Judges  can  dictate  the  drawing 
and  altering  of  school  t>oundary  lines  and 
the  racial  composition  of  student  bodies, 
why  may  they  not,  by  the  same  logic,  deter- 
mine the  racial  composition  of  a  residential 
neighborhood  by  appropriate  decrees  and 
orders  directed  to  realty  agents  and  land- 
lords? 

Can  It  honestly  be  maintained  that  the 
Founding  Fathers.  In  their  almost  paren- 
thetical reference  to  "such  inferior  courts  as 
the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain 
and  establish"  in  the  Constitution,  intended 
that  a  Federal  district  Judge  should  exercise 
such  frightening  power  over  the  affairs  of  a 
local  community  which  had  little  or  no  voice 
in  his  selection  and  has  absolutely  no  say 
over  his  ten\ire? 

Almost  with  each  passing  day,  new  and 
strange  events  are  reported  in  connection 
with  this  Inexorable  drive  to  wipe  out  bias. 
Private  property  Is  seized  and  held  by  mobs: 
sit-in  demonstrations  are  conducted  In  State 
capltol  buildings,  city  halls,  board  of  educa- 
tion properties,  and  the  like. 

Racial  pressure  groups  dictate  to  private 
employers  what  the  racial  makeup  of  their 
payroll  shall  be,  and  to  school  boards  what 
the  racial  makeup  of  the  student  body  shall 
be.  Crude  pressure  is  exerted  against  pri- 
vate clubs  because  of  their  membership 
{xillcles.  and  threats  are  heard  to  abolish 
them  altogether. 

What  Is  moat  distressing  about  all  of  this 
Is  that  those  elements  in  the  community 
which  should  be  the  most  responsible — the 
press,  the  clergy,  educators,  yea,  even  the 
bench  and  bar — view  these  examples  of  mob 
action  as  something  good,  and  even  give 
them  their  full  support  and  encouragement. 

A    LUNCH    COCNTKB    OH    A    CHUSCH 

One  cannot  avoid  wondering  if  they  have 
reflected  on  the  proposition  that.  If  a  mob 
can  take  over  a  lunch  counter  because  it  dis- 
likes the  policies  prevailing  within,  it  can, 
by  the  same  token,  take  over  a  church  or  a 
publishing  plant  or  a  university  which  has 
incurred  Its  displeasure. 

In  New  York  City,  which  often  serves  as 
a  bellwether  for  other  places,  some  amazing 
things  have  been  taking  place  along  these 
lines.  Members  of  minority  groups — gener- 
ally considered  to  mean  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Ricans — may  now  apply  for  transfer  to  an- 
other school,  even  many  miles  away,  if  the 
racial  balance  in  the  school  they  attend  does 
not  suit  them.  Large  numbers  of  such  stu- 
dents are  transported  dally  in  buses  at  great 
expense  to  the  taxpayers. 

Several  months  ago  a  "mock  antidiscrimi- 
nation hearing"  was  conducted  in  New  York 
City  at  which  children,  selected  from  ap- 
propriate racial  backgrounds,  acted  out  the 
parts  of  a  would-be  Negro  tenant  and  a 
callous  white  landlord  who  refused  to  rent 
her  an  apartment.  That  Innocent  children, 
of  any  race,  should  be  used  as  pawns  in  these 
weird  sociological  chess  games  is  nothing 
short  of  reprehensible. 

In  1961,  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation issued  a  directive  to  teachers  in  its 
system  to  stop  using  certain  words  and  ex- 
pressions which  might  prove  offensive  to 
minority  groups.  Among  the  proscribed  ex- 
pressions were  "low  socioeconomic."  'fear  of 
walking"  (in  certain  neighborhoods],  "com- 
plete apathy  of  parents,"  and,  believe  it  or 
not,  the  expression  "dedicated  teacher." 

Thus  in  about  two  decades  we  have  passed 
in  rapid  succession  from  the   novel  to  the 


startling  and  from  the  startling  to  the 
grotesque. 

Into  our  repository  of  Anglo-Saxon  Juris- 
prudence, whose  very  foundation  stones  are 
the  maximum  freedom  of  thought  and  action 
for  individuals  «nth  minimum  restraint  and 
interference  by  Government,  some  new  and 
strange  concepts  are  being  Infused  What 
Is  more  alarming,  is  that  they  are  being  ac- 
cepted passively  and  unquestioningly,  by 
most  of  our  populace. 

Liberty  is  being  subordinated  to  equality. 
A  type  of  absolute  egalltarlanism,  riding 
roughshod  over  personal  privacy  and  indi- 
vidual freedom,  has  become  the  order  of  the 
day.  Matters  that  formerly  were  well  within 
the  realm  of  personal  choice  and  decision  are 
now  branded  as  criminal  or  tortious,  with  the 
punitive  police  power  of  Government  stand- 
ing by.  Private  business  and  social  dealings 
now  must  contend  with  the  Government  as 
an  uninvited  third  party,  overseeing  and 
checking  what  private  citizens  do  and  even 
how  and  what  they  think. 

When  bureaucrats  not  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple can  warn  us  to  obey  the  spirit  of  laws 
or  face  penalties;  when  a  Federal  district 
Judge  can  sit  as  the  absolute  overseer  of  a 
local  community's  affairs;  when  schoolteach- 
ers are  muzzled  and  coerced;  when  our  citi- 
zens cease  to  be  free  individuals  and  become 
merely  ethnic  groups  to  l>e  manipulated  ac- 
cording to  some  sociological  dictum;  when 
our  law  and  our  courts  become  merely  the 
extensions  of  the  sociologists'  workshops; 
when  Government  can  Invade  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men  to  search  out  their  subtlest 
motivations  and  innermost  thoughts:  when 
all  of  these  things  come  to  pass  in  our  land 
of  the  free.  It  is  high  time  we  ask  ourselves 
Just  where  we  are  headed. 

EROSION    or    STATE    AUTHOtITT 

The  most  significant  recent  developments 
center  on  proposed  Federal  legislation  in  this 
field.  If  such  laws  were  to  be  enacted,  the 
National  Government  would  be  given  Juris- 
diction and  powers  in  areas  never  previously 
regarded  as  coming  within  its  ambit.  The 
erosion  of  State  and  local  authority  would 
be  tremendously  accelerated. 

The  hour  already  is  late.  We  may  be  even 
now  In  the  twilight  of  our  liberty,  standing 
on  the  very  threshold  of  the  type  of  era  en- 
visioned by  Orwell. 

When  liberty  is  taken  from  some,  it  tends 
ultimately  to  fade  for  all.  When  that  dread- 
ful day  arrives,  there  no  longer  will  be  any 
need  to  argue  about  discrimination,  for  we 
shall  all  be  Joined  together  In  the  terrible 
equality  that  is  slavery. 

As  Justice  Sutherland  observed  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago:  "For  the  saddest  epitaph 
which  can  be  carved  In  memory  of  a  vanished 
liberty  is  that  it  was  lost  because  its  posses- 
sors failed  to  stretch  forth  a  saving  hand 
while  yet  there  was  time." 
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BUSINESSMEN  BACK  BIBLE 
READING 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Christian  Businessmen's  Committee 
International,  a  26-year-old  organiza- 
tion with  some  600  local  groups  totaling 
15.000  members,  held  its  annual  conven- 
tion in  Indianapolis.  For  the  first  time 
in  its  history,  the  convention  passed  a 
resolution,  the  text  of  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  be  printed  In 
the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  or  the  CnaisTiAN  Businessmen's 

COMMITTXE  INTXXNATIONAI. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention,  made  up  of 
its  many  hun4reds  of  delegates,  reaffirm  the 


historic  position  of  many  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  of  this  Nation  to  the  effect  that  true 
education  must  be  based  upon  and  centered 
in  a  positive  acknowledgment  of  Almighty 
Ood,  and  In  a  belief  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world;  and 

That  the  citizens  of  this  Nation,  including 
the  au.y  eiectea  lepresentatlves,  snouid  make 
It  possible  for  our  children  and  our  children's 
children  to  receive  as  part  of  their  normal 
education  the  many  evidences  of  the  exist- 
ence and  reality  of  God,  and  that  His  Word, 
the  Bible,  be  read  and  cherished  as  part  of 
our  great  American  heritage. 


PROJECT   HOPE 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
November.  Dr.  Stanley  E.  Mayall.  of 
Spokane,  Wash.,  sailed  to  Ecuador 
aboard  the  SS  Hope.  This  marked  Dr. 
Mayall's  third  tour  of  duty  aboard  this 
wonderful  ship  that  provides  such  signif- 
icant medical  help  to  underprivileged 
persons  throughout  the  world.  The 
Spokane  dentist  had  taken  earlier  trips 
to  southeast  Asia  and  to  Latin  America 
where  he  gave  of  his  time  and  talent  for 
this  wonderful  work.  In  the  recent  edi- 
tion of  Caementum.  the  University  of 
Oregon  Dental  School  Alumni  Associa- 
tion publication.  Dr.  Mayall  wrote  of  his 
experiences  on  these  earlier  trips.  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  so  that  they  may  fully  under- 
stand the  important  contribution  to 
mutual  understanding  being  carried  out 
by  this  great  white  ship  and  the  men  and 
women  who  serve  aboard  her. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Dats    Are    Bust    but    Rewarding    on    Good 

Ship  "Hope" 

(By  Dr.  Stanley  E.  Mayall) 

Anyone  who  wants  to  realize  the  reser- 
voir of  good  will  in  men  should  know  that 
right  now  there  are  more  than  4.000  ap- 
plications from  professional  people  who 
are  eager  to  Join  the  staff  of  the  SS  Hope 
and  lend  a  hand  to  their  less  fortunate 
brothers  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

These  volunteers  to  the  people  to  people 
health  project  serve  without  pay,  leaving 
the  comforts  of  home,  family  and  practice  to 
help  other  people  to  help  themselves. 

It  was  through  Just  such  an  application 
that  I  was  introduced  to  Project  Hope,  and 
I  must  confess  that  the  4  months  in  south- 
east Asia  and  the  3  months  in  South 
America  and  north  Africa  that  I  spent  with 
the  project  will  be  the  highlight  of  my  life 
and  the  most  inwardly  rewarding  thing  I 
have  ever  done.  If  asked,  I  definitely  would 
serve  again,  even  though  the  financial  drain 
is  quite  burdensome. 

Just  what  is  this  project  and  the  SS  Hope7 

Project  Hope,  whose  offspring  Is  the  SS 
Hope,  Is  the  major  endeavor  of  the  People 
to  People  Health  Foundation,  Inc..  of  Wash- 
ington. DC.  It  is  a  nonprofit,  nongovern- 
ment organization,  and  staffs  a  15,000-ton 
former  Navy  hospital  ship,  the  U.S.S.  Con- 
solation, Is  a  floating  medical  center. 

The  project's  main  objective  Is  to  bring 
the  latest  medical,  dental,  and  nursing  in- 
formation and  techniques  to  the  prof'v- 
slons  of  the  underprivileged  countries  which 
have  asked  for  assistance  in  the  form  of  a 
teaching-treatment  program.  It  costs  ap- 
proximately $3.6  million  to  operate  the  SS 
Hope  for  1  year,  and  all  of  this  money  comes 
from  contributions  of  Individual  Americans, 
from  buniness  "nd  Industry,  from  labor,  and 


from  other  interested  organizations.  This 
amount  represents  approximately  the  same 
amount  that  our  Government  spends  In  Viet- 
nam in  the  course  of  a  3-day  period,  and  I 
will  leave  It  to  you  to  be  the  Judge  of  which 
does  the  most  good. 

The  ship  is  owned  by  the  Navy,  and  loaned 
to  the  project  free  of  charge.  Several  other 
ships,  now  in  mothballs  are  also  available 
to  the  project  when,  and  if,  funds  to  operate 
the  ships  l}ecome  available. 

Some  70  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  phar- 
macists, and  medical  technicians  make  up 
the  permanent  staff  of  the  ship.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  up  to  35  doctors,  who  are  spe- 
cialists in  their  fields,  are  flown  to  the  ship 
for  tours  of  from  2  to  4  months. 

Several  men  from  Seattle  and  the  Inland 
Empire  have  served  with  the  project.  How- 
ever. Dr.  Thomas  A.  Angland  an  orthopedic 
surgeon  from  Yakima.  Wash.,  and  Dr.  Law- 
rence Pence,  a  general  surgeon  from  Spokane, 
Wash.,  Dr.  Gedney  C.  Barclay,  a  general  prac- 
titioner from  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho,  and  my- 
self are  the  only  professional  men  who  have 
served  from  the  Inland  Empire. 

Just  to  see  the  tears  of  gratitude,  or  feel 
the  warm  handshake,  or  pat  on  the  back 
from  these  poor  people  pays  one  a  thousand 
times  over  for  whatever  sacriflces  he  might 
make.  Or  to  try  to  give  an  answer  to  the 
question  "How  soon  will  Hope  come  back?" 
to  a  sick,  crippled,  or  blind  child  almost 
makes  one  swim  back  to  offer  his  help  in  any 
way  that  he  can. 

If  one  can  picture  a  situation  In  a  city  the 
size  of  Spokane  with  two  physicians  and  only 
one  dentist,  then  I  think  he  could  readily 
realize  why  the  lifespan  is  only  32  years  of 
age,  and  the  mortality  rate  is  from  25  to  30 
percent.  This  may  sound  unbelievable,  but 
is  the  case  in  Indonesia  and  Vietnam  where 
the  ship  spent  its  first  tour  of  duty.  The 
mortality  rate  In  South  America  did  not 
present  such  a  pathetic  picture.  However, 
the  plight  of  these  people  is  deplorable  and 
something  the  average  person  cannot  en- 
vision until  he  sees  it  in  person.  In  spite  of 
all  that  these  poor  people  don't  have,  they 
are  the  most  polite,  gracious,  friendly,  happy, 
and  lovable  people  that  I  have  ever  met  or 
seen  any  place  in  the  world.  They  are  eager 
to  learn  and  will  do  anything  to  raise  their 
own  standards. 

They  are  eager  to  know  and  be  known  and 
liked  by  Americans,  and  are  most  coopera- 
tive in  every  way.  On  countless  occasions  I 
have  had  as  many  as  50  children  follow  me 
through  the  Jungle  towns  and  villages.  Just 
in  order  to  be  close  and  friendly  to  someone 
who  was  trying  to  help  them  or  their  people. 
I  have  had  children  beg  me  to  take  them  back 
to  the  States,  and  you  can  take  it  from  me, 
there  Just  aren't  words  that  will  come  out  at 
a  time  like  this.  At  best,  all  that  we  could 
tell  them  was  that  we  would  try  to  come 
back  to  see  them  and  to  help  them — and  in 
all  sincerity  I  hope  we  can  and  will,  funds 
permitting. 

All  of  the  native  physicians,  dentists,  and 
nurses  that  I  met  seemed  adequately  well 
trained,  but  they  were  so  lacking  in  numbers, 
and  so  overworked  that  to  seek  postgraduate 
training  was  almost  unheard  of. 

Their  only  salvation  lies  In  the  training 
of  more  professional  people  and  laymen,  but 
this  takes  a  long  period  of  time,  so  relief  for 
their  plight  is  not  In  the  near  future. 

It  Is  almost  unheard  of  to  have  a  private 
practice  as  all  must  spend  a  certain  percent- 
fge  of  their  time  working  for  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  town  or  village  approved  by  the 
Government — in  short,  they  have  socialized 
medicine,  which  'ust'wiU  not  or  cannot  func- 
tion as  efficiently  as  it  should:  however,  for 
what  they  have  in  numbers,  equipment,  and 
facilities,  I  think  that  as  a  whole  they  are  do- 
ing a  very  commendable  Job.  and  given 
encouragement  and  half  a  chance.  I  feel 
sure  that  they  will  do  nothing  but  Improve 
their  lot  and  situation. 


As  a  permanent  contribution  to  Indonesia 

and  Saigon,  Hope  has  opened  and  Is  staffing 
an  orthopedic  hospital,  the  Ibu  Sukano  Hos- 
pital, in  Djakarta,  and  the  Hop>e  Orthopedic 
Rehabilitation  Center  in  Saigon.  Also  in 
Saigon  a  program  in  oral  surgery  is  being 
Inaugurated.  In  each  instance  these  facili- 
ties are  being  staffed  by  rotating  personnel 
from  the  States. 

So  far  as  these  two  countries  are  con- 
cerned. I  have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  these  programs  because  of  the 
political  and  economic  environment.  If  the 
program  falls  in  these  countries  it  will  not 
be  due  to  lack  of  cooperation  of  the  profes- 
sional man.  nor  the  man  on  the  street,  but 
solely  because  of  the  police  and  military  type 
of  government. 

As  far  as  the  programs  being  carried  out  in 
South  America:  namely.  Peru  and  Ecuador.  I 
feel  that  the  end  results  will  be  far  more 
gratifying  due  mainly  to  a  greater  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  governments,  and  the 
higher  pro  rata  of  professional  people  per 
capita  and  a  seemingly  all  around  higher 
type  of  professional  man,  both  education- 
wise  and  personality  wise.  Fortunately  I  was 
able  to  organize  a  new  dental  society  in  Peru, 
the  name  of  which  is  "Acadamia  Dental  Peru- 
Hope."  This  society's  sole  purpose  Is  to  ele- 
vate their  standards  of  dentistry,  and  they 
are  cooperating  with  and  receiving  help  from 
numerous  State  dental  associations  as  well  as 
the  American  Dental  Association.  The  Ore- 
gon State  Dental  Association  only  last  month 
agreed  to  cooperate  with  and  send  educa- 
tional material  to  this  society.  Also  last 
month  the  American  Dental  Association  gave 
each  member  of  the  society  a  Spanish  trans- 
lation copy  of  "Accepted  Dental  Remedies." 
In  short,  I  have  great  hopes  for  the  future  of 
these  men  and  in  their  efforts  to  elevate  the 
status  of  their  profession. 

And  now  the  good  ship  Hope  lies  at  anchor 
in  the  harbor  of  New  York  where  she  is  t>eing 
repainted,  refitted  and  restocked,  and  made 
ready  to  sail  again.  It  will  leave  New  York 
on  November  20  of  this  year  and  will  arrive 
In  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  on  December  2  where 
she  will  immediately  Etart  in  operation  in 
cooperation  with  the  Government  and  medi- 
cal and  dental  schools  and  the  professional 
people  of  this  country.  Time  only  will  tell 
of  our  success  In  this  country  but  the  neigh- 
boring country  of  Peru  has  much  to  show 
for  Hope's  1-year  tour  of  duty.  A  hospital 
and  a  medical  school  is  staffed  with  Hope 
personnel.  A  public  health  program  is  un- 
derway and  a  dental  society  Is  going  full 
speed  ahead. 

Numerous  other  countries  such  as  Paki- 
stan, Korea,  Taiwan,  Morocco,  etc.,  have 
asked  for  Hope's  help.  However,  funds 
which  must  come  from  the  lay  public  is  the 
governing  factor  on  where  she  goes  next. 
Wherever  she  goes,  she  goes  proudly. 

She  Is  an  efficient  ship  fighting  for  peace 
and  fighting  to  show  the  American  way  of 
life.  She  offers  the  oi>en  hand  of  friendship 
to  the  less  fortunate  people  of  the  world — 
to  help  them  to  better  help  themselves. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  great  propaganda  effort  that  is 
being  waged  to  drum  up  support  for  the 
so-called  civil  rights  bill  soon  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  it  is  always  refreshing 
to  learn  that  there  are  some  groups  in 
this  country  who  refuse  to  be  stampeded, 
but  who  insist  on  examining  the  con- 
tents of  this  mislabeled  package. 

One  such  group  is  the  American  Coali- 
tion of  Patriotic  Societies,  which  is  made 
up  of  more  than  100  organizations  rep- 
resenting some  3  million  Americans  in 
all  50  States  of  the  Union. 
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Mr.  President,  at  Ita  35th  annual  meet- 
ing held  m  Washington  eanuT  IjUS 
month,  the  American  Coalition  adopted 
a  resolution  pointing  out  the  grave  dan- 
ger posed  by  this  pending  legislation  to 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  all  Ameri- 
cans 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  this 
resolution  In  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  belnK  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Civil  Rights  Bills  Contravene  the 
Const  rrtJTioN 

Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  a  patckage  of 
prupused  legislation  which  la  known  us  the 
clvU  rlghU  bill  of  1063  which  consists  actu- 
ally of  nine  bills  designed  to  unconstitution- 
ally expand  the  power  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernmenl  and  particularly  of  the  Federal  ex- 
ecutive department;  and 

Whereas  we  favor  the  proper  protection  of 
clvU  righU  of  all  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  within  constitutional  bounds,  and  do 
not  favor  the  destruction  of  civil  and  prop- 
erty rights  of  all  citizens  to  curry  the  favor 
of  organized  minorities,  and 

Whereas  this  legislation  would  destroy  the 
powers  of  the  States  as  they  were  embodied 
In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  In 
many  areas  of  public  and  private  life.  In  the 
preservation  of  property  and  In  the  election 
of  our  public  officials; 

Resolved.  That  the  American  Coalition  of 
Patriotic  Stx'letles  opposes  the  enactment  of 
the  various  bills  pending  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  iind  similar  bills  pending  In 
the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1.  These  bills  would  destroy  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances  set  up  In  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  between  the  Fed- 
eral Qovernment  and  the  states,  and  that 
system  between  the  executive  department 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  Its  Judicial 
and  legislative  departments. 

2  It  would  ultimately  lead  to  the  electoral 
machinery  In  our  country  being  preempted 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  removed 
from  the  States  to  which  It  has  been  en- 
Uusted  by  the  Constitution 

3.  It  would  subject  business.  Industry,  and 
professional  men  In  our  country  to  the 
whims  of  Federal  Inspectors  In  the  major 
pha.ses  of  their  work,  providing  Federal 
dictation  In  the  hiring,  firing,  promotion,  and 
handling  of  employees.  In  the  services  of  cus- 
tomers and  In  the  financing  of  their  busi- 
nesses substituting  for  our  system  of  free 
enterprise  the  dictatorship  of  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. 

4.  It  would  take  from  homeowners  the 
rights  to  freely  build  or  buy  tholr  own 
homes,  to  decide  to  whom  they  will  rent  their 
homes,  and  to  whom  they  will  sell  their 
homes. 

5.  It  would  transform  all  commerce  into 
Interstate  commerce  and  individual  action 
Into  State  action.  In  order  to  permit  Federal 
control  of  both  under  the  Interstate  com- 
merce clause  and  through  the  use  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States 

6.  Through  the  manipulation  of  the  use  of 
Federal  funds.  It  would  result  In  the  ulti- 
mate Federal  control  of  education,  business, 
and  Individuals  substituting  a  totalitarian 
state  for  the  liberty  under  the  law  which  was 
preserved  for  us  by  our  fathers. 

7  The  pending  version  of  this  legislation 
Is  more  far  reaching,  harsher,  and  more  de- 
structive of  the  American  way  of  life  than 
the  original  bill  which  was  Introduced  In 
June,  although  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  been  deceived  into  believing  that 
It  Is  a  watered  down  and  moderated  version 
of  the  original  bill,  being.  In  fact,  as  was  said 


by  members  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  "the  greatest  grasp  for  executive 
power  conceived  in  the  iOth  century." 


VENEZUELAN  ECONOMY  GROWS 
STRONGER— RELAXATION  ON  RE- 
SIDUAL OIL  IMPORT  CONTROLS 
NEITHER  NEEDED  NOR  INDI- 
CATED 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President.  I 
have  con.slstently  advocated  and  sup- 
ported n  pronram  to  control  Imports  of 
residual  fuel  oil.  This  has  been  my  posi- 
tion because  I  am  convinced  that  exces- 
sive ImpoiLs  of  thi.s  wa.ste  product  from 
fuieign  reflnlnn  operations  are  detri- 
mental to  the  domestic  fuels  Industries 
and  to  the  national  security. 

There  l.s  dlsaRreement  over  this  pro- 
gram. My  colleagues  from  New  York 
and  New  England  are  opposed  to  it.  They 
urKue  that  residual  imports  should  be  In- 
creased by  a  significant  amount,  at  the 
very  least.  Preferably,  they  urpc  that 
all  controls  be  removed  so  residual  oil  can 
be  Imported  in  unlimited  amounts.  They 
are  convinced  that  they  are  acting  In  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  of  their  area. 
Just  as  I  am  convinced  that  my  support 
for  more  adequate  Import  controls  prop- 
erly and  Justifiably  serves  the  people  and 
the  economy  of  West  Vlrwlnla  and  much 
of  the  Appalachian  renlon.  I  feel  It  has 
national  value,  too. 

The  Implications  of  the  proRram  with 
respect  to  the  domestic  economy  and  to 
national  security  are  so  Important  they 
must  be  fully  explored,  discussed,  and  ex- 
plained. 

There  has  been  Injected  Into  the  de- 
bate the  argument  that,  by  maintaining 
controls  of  residual  oil,  the  Nation  Is  im- 
pair n>?  our  relations  with  one  of  our 
stanchest  friends  In  South  America — 
Venezuela — and  that  we  arc  undcrmln- 
InK  the  economic  and  political  stability 
of  th's  strategically  important  nelKhbor. 

No  one  holds  the  democratic  regime 
of  Venezuela  In  hlKhcr  esteem  than  does 
the  Senator  now  speaking.  I  would  not 
be  a  party  to  any  prow  ram  or  any  le^^ls- 
latlon  which  would  adversely  affect 
Venezuela  and  weaken  It  In  the  valiant 
and  successful  fight  It  Is  making  against 
Castroism 

But.  Mr  President,  the  residual  Im- 
port control  proRram  has  not  had  and 
win  not  have  this  effect.  Further.  I  be- 
lieve that  legi.slatlon  <S  2185)  which  I 
have  Introduced,  with  29  colleagues  co- 
sponsoring,  to  give  legislative  sanction  to 
this  program  also  would  not  work  to  the 
detriment  of  Venezuela  The  period 
since  1959.  when  import  controls  on  re- 
sidual oil  became  efTectlve.  has  been  one 
of  .sustained  and  heartening  economic 
growth  for  that  country. 

Venezuela  has  continued,  during  the 
life  of  the  program,  to  Increase  Its  sales 
of  residual  oil  to  the  United  States  for 
much  needed  American  dollars.  In  1959, 
total  export  of  this  product  to  the  Unit- 
ed States.  IncludinK  residual  processed  In 
the  Netherlands  West  Indies  from  Vene- 
zuelan crude,  amounted  to  91.4  million 
barrels  By  1962.  the  latest  year  for 
which  statistics  are  available,  these  ex- 
ports had  increased  to  162  I  million  bar- 
rels, an  Increase  of  77.3  percent. 


Here  are  some  other  pertinent  eco- 
nomic facts  about  Venezuela.  5  years 
after  oil  Import  controls  became  effec- 
tive: Its  gross  national  product  in  1962 
was  exceeded  in  Latin  America  only  by 
Mexico  and  Brazil.  In  1963,  according  to 
the  Venezuelan  Central  Bank,  there  was 
a  20-percent  Increase  in  per  capita  In- 
come, unsurpassed  In  Latin  America. 
The  bank  also  stated  that  international 
reserves  stood  at  $750  million  in  1963 — 
highest  since  1956-57— and  that  there 
existed  a  $150  million  surplus  In  interna- 
tional balance  of  payments. 

Venezuela  ranks  first  among  its  Latin 
American  neighbors  in  total  foreign 
trade  In  1962.  its  exports  totaled  $2.8 
billion,  and  it  had  imports  aRgregating 
$11  billion. 

This  foreign  trade.  Incidentally,  both 
export  and  import.  Is  and  has  been  pre- 
dominantly with  our  country.  In  1962. 
the  United  States  accounted  for  52  6  per- 
cent of  total  Venezuelan  imports  and 
purchased  about  34  percent  of  total  Ven- 
ezuelan exports,  excluding  Venezuelan 
exports  of  petroleum  to  the  Dutch  West 
Indies  which  are  refined  and  largely  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States. 

Petroleum  constitutes  the  bulk  of  Ven- 
ezuelan sales  to  the  United  States.  Of  Its 
exports  to  this  country  in  1962,  which  to- 
taled $882  million,  nearly  95  percent— 
$839.667,585 — was  for  petroleum  and  pe- 
troleum products,  according  to  the  UB. 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

As  might  be  expected.  Venezuela  en- 
Joys  u  favorable  balance  of  trade  with 
the  United  States,  due  almost  entirely  lo 
the  huge  amount  of  oil  It  exports  to  us. 
In  fact.  In  every  year  but  one  since  1955, 
Venezuela  has  enjoyed  a  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade  with  the  United  States.  In 
1962.  the  balance  In  Its  favor  was  $305.- 
500.000 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  are  pleased  to 
know  of  the  significant  economic  gains 
accomplished  by  Venezuela  during  the 
past  5  years  under  a  free  and  democratic 
government.  Also,  it  is  pleasing  that 
trade  with  the  United  States  has  con- 
stituted an  essential  element  In  the  ex- 
panding Venezuelan  economy. 

In  view  of  the  sustained  economic 
growth  of  Venezuela,  I  do  not  see  how 
anyone  can  seriously  contend  that  the 
oil  Import  control  program — Including 
the  residual  quota  system— has  served 
to  weaken  Venezuela  economically,  or  to 
threaten  its  future.  Today.  It  has  a 
sturdy  economy  which  has  contributed 
significantly  to  political  stability. 
Surely,  this  condition  of  economic  and 
political  strength  could  not  prevail  to- 
day If.  over  the  course  of  the  last  5 
years,  the  residual  oil  Import  control 
program  has  been  operating  to  the  detri- 
ment of  Venezuela,  as  some  persons 
allege. 

Under  the  oil  import  control  program 
instituted  by  Presidential  proclamation 
of  March  1959,  imports  have  been  per- 
mitted to  Increase  from  a  rate  of  343,000 
barrels  dally  at  the  beginning  of  the 
program  to  575.000  barrels  dally  during 
the  current  quota  year.  Almost  all  of 
this  Increase  has  been  filled  by  residual 
oil  refined  in  Venezuela,  or  from  Vene- 
zuelan crude  oil  refined  in  the  Nether- 
lands West  Indies. 
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I  pointed  out  also  that  our  bill  (8. 
2185*  does  not  seek  to  Impose  economic 
sanctions  of  any  kind  upon  Venezuela. 
I  recognize  that  as  a  matter  of  practical 
political  considerations  it  would  not  be 
possible,  even  if  I  might  regard  It  per- 
sonally as  desirable,  to  cut  back  imports 
at  this  time.  The  legislation  proposes 
that  Imports  of  residual  oil  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 50  percent  of  total  consumption  of 
residual  in  all  of  the  United  States  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  other 
words,  through  this  legislation  we  are 
willing  to  reserve  50  percent  of  the  do- 
mestic Industrial  fuels  markets  of  this 
type  for  Imported  oil  which,  in  this  case. 
means  oil  primarily  from  Venezuela. 
This,  Mr.  President,  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  generous  formula.  It  by  no  means  is 
an  effort  to  freeze  oil  from  Venezuela 
from  the  US,  market.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  If  the  formula  had  been  in  effect  In 
1963,  It  would  have  meant  an  Increase  of 
3  percent  In  residual  Imports. 

Our  proposed  measure  represents  an 
effort  to  bring  a  degree  of  stability  to  the 
residual  oil  program  which  has  been 
lacking  ever  since  the  program  started. 
In  effect,  what  It  would  mean  Is  that 
domestic  fuel.s — coal  and  domestically 
produced  residual  oil — would  have  a  fair 
opportunity  to  compete  for  a  share  of  the 
growth  market  for  Industrial  fuels  along 
the  east  coast.  What  sponsors  of  this 
legislation  are  trying  to  do  is  to  strike  a 
balance  between  Imports,  which  are  im- 
portant to  our  friendly  neighbors,  such 
as  Venezuela,  and  domestic  fuels. 

Oil  Is  vital  to  the  economy  and  security 
of  this  Nation.  So  is  coal.  In  times  of 
emergency,  the  country  must  have  do- 
mestic sources  of  fuels  capable  of  meet- 
ing any  contingency.  Excessive  Imports 
would  destroy  the  capacity  of  both  do- 
mestic petroleum  and  domestic  coal  to 
meet  this  emergency  requirement. 

Some  critics  of  the  oil  Import  control 
program,  while  conceding  the  validity  of 
Import  controls  on  crude  oil.  have  In- 
sisted that  restrictions  on  residual  im- 
ports could  be  ended  without  serious 
national  security  implications.  The  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Planning,  in  a  report 
last  year,  said  that  residual  controls 
could  be  meaningfully  relaxed  without 
damaging  security. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall.  who 
administers  the  oil  Import  program  and 
has  been  charged  by  the  President  with 
the  responsibility  for  the  oil  policies  of 
this  Nation,  apparently  docs  not  agree 
that  residual  Imports  can  be  taken  out 
of  the  oil  Import  program  without  under- 
mining its  effectiveness. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  ca- 
pable Interior  Secretary  further  dis- 
agrees with  the  OEP  recommendation  of 
last  year,  primarily  on  the  basis  that  the 
OEP  report  was  based  on  a  limited  per- 
spective In  a  recent  publicized  version 
of  a  letter  to  some  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  the  Secretary  stated: 

When  the  national  security  contribution 
of  the  residual  oil  program  Is  measured  In 
the  broader  terms  of  the  overall  petroleum 
import  control  system.  It  Is  apparent  that 
in  order  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
control  program  It  Is  necessary  to  retain 
controls  on  all  of  the  principal  derivatives 
of  crude  oil.  Including  residual  fuel  oil. 


It  is  my  belief,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
policy  enunciated  In  this  letter  by  Sec- 
retary Udall  is  a  sound  one  for  this  Na- 
tion In  view  of  the  urgent  necessity  for 
maintaining  strong  and  expanding  do- 
mestic fuels  Industries  capable  under  any 
circumstances  of  meeting  the  Nation's 
energy  requirements.  Obviously,  this  is 
a  prerequisite  of  national  security. 

The  residual  oil  Import  control  pro- 
gram must  be  maintained.  Should  the 
Congress  decide  that  the  legislative  ap- 
proach Is  not  appropriate  at  this  time, 
then  I  urge  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  hold  the  line  against  further  in- 
creases In  import  quotas.  An  element  of 
stability  must  be  added  to  the  program. 
Such  stability  can  be  achieved  either 
through  enactment  of  a  delineating 
formula  or  by  holding  the  line  at  present 
import  levels. 

A  residual  oil  Import  control  program, 
continued  on  this  basis,  would  not  dam- 
age Venezuela,  which  would  continue  to 
sell  petroleum  and  petroleum  products 
to  this  country  in  volumes  and  values  far 
in  excess  of  commodities  purchased  from 
us.  Such  a  program  would  enable  Vene- 
zuela to  continue  Its  heartening  economic 
gr.owth  and  political  stability. 

Meanwhile,  such  a  program  also  would 
as.sure  the  domestic  fuels  industries  of 
conditions  under  which  they  can  plan 
for  further  growth  and  development  and 
can  compete  for  a  fair  share  of  the 
growth  market  for  industrial  fuels  on  the 
east  coast. 


morale  of  the  service  of  which  he  Is  a 
part,  and  in  bringing  dignity  and  honor 
to  our  country  by  his  wit,  quickness  of 
mind,  and  dedication. 

As  is  well  known.  Mr.  Player  Is  a 
Negro.  The  conditions  which  exist  lend 
interest  to  this  heroic  act. 

I  notice  that  Mr.  Player  has  modestly 
said  he  is  not  entitled  to  any  medal  such 
as  the  Freedom  Medal  which  is  awarded 
by  the  President.  But  there  are  awards 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  can  give 
to  persons  in  the  Foreign  Service  for 
service  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  One  of 
them  is  the  Secretary  of  State's  medal. 
I  hope  Mr.  Player  will  be  considered  for 
it.  I  hope  the  country  will  In  some  way 
recognize  this  fine  act  as  symbolic  of 
actions  we  hope  for  on  the  part  of  all 
members  of  the  Foreign  Service,  and 
that  Mr.  Player  will  not  be  unduly  mod- 
est about  accepting  some  recognition  for 
what  he  has  done  and  for  his  com- 
mendable course  of  action. 


SUSPENSION  OF  RULE  OF 
GERMANENESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  rule  of 
germaneness  be  suspended  while  the  un- 
finished business  Is  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  HARLEY  BREWER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
2772)  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harley  Brewer. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  no  action 
will  be  taken  on  the  bill  today. 


HEROISM  OF  ADGER  EMERSON 
PLAYER 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  notice 
that  no  reference  has  been  made  In  the 
Senate  to  the  heroism  displayed  by  an 
American  Foreign  Service  officer,  Adger 
Emerson  Player,  in  respect  to  the  riots 
that  took  place  in  Ghana  on  February 
4.  On  that  occasion,  Mr.  Player  showed 
great  heroism  in  rescuing  the  U.S.  flag, 
displayed  at  our  Embassy,  from  desecra- 
tion, and  in  generally  comporting  him- 
self in  the  manner  we  expect  of  all  our 
Foreign  Service  officers.  So  I  rise  to 
state  my  appreciation — I  am  sure  many 
other  Senators  share  that  apprecia- 
tion— of   his   action   in   sustaining    the 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  despite 
the  failure  pf  the  United  States  to  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention,  public  support 
for  this  measure  continues  to  grow.  The 
United  States  signed  this  convention  in 
1948  but  never  ratified  it. 

On  January  17  a  group  of  Senators, 
headed  by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Scott),  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pealing to  him  to  urge  action  by  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  where 
the  Genocide  Convention  has  been  bot- 
tled up  since  1950.  The  administration 
replied  that  "it  was  the  intention  of  the 
administration  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention  upon  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,"  but  it  did 
not  indicate  that  it  would  take  any  ac- 
tion to  urge  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  report  out  the  convention 
which  has  been  pending  before  It  for  14 
years. 

The  support  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Genocide  Convention,  which  has 
been  ratified  by  66  nations  including  the 
U.S.S.R..  is  essential  to  the  outlawing 
of  this  terrible  crime  against  humanity. 
I  have  many  times  called  for  action  to 
ratify  this  convention  and  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  so  because  I  believe  the 
United  States  cannot  avoid  making  a 
decision  on  this  issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  resolution  on 
the  Genocide  Conventioif  adopted  by  the 
Federation  of  Jewish  Women's  Organi- 
zations, representing  350  groups  in 
Greater  New  York,  at  its  68th  anniver- 
sary convention,  January  15. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OENOCIDE    CONVrNTlOM 

A  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Pun- 
ishment of  the  Crime  of  Genocide '  was 
adopted  at  the  Third  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  meeting  In  Paris  In 
December  1947.  The  convention  defined 
"genocide"  as  "the  committing  of  certain 
acts  with  intent  to  destroy  In  whole  or  in 
part  a  national,  ethnic,  racial  or  religious 
group  as  such."    Slxty-slx  nations  of  such 
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varying  size  and  political  Influence  as  Aua- 
tralla.  Argentina.  Belgium.  Canada.  Prance. 
Germany.  India.  Israel  and  the  Soviet  Union 
ratified  the  convention.  ThU  far.  the 
United  States  has  not  acted. 

We.  the  delegates,  attending  the  68th  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Women's  Organizations.  Inc..  In  the  New 
York  Hilton  Hotel.  January  15.  1964.  rep- 
resenting 350  groups  with  a  membership 
close  to  150.000  women  mindful  of  the 
sanctity  of  all  life  and  of  the  dreadful 
tragedy  that  swept  over  6  million  of  our 
brethren  in  Europe  during  the  HlUer  era. 
as  well  as  of  the  critical  current  need  to 
affirm  the  dignity  and  equality  of  all  peo- 
ple, again  urge  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  promptly  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention of   the  United   Nations. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Mrs.  Hknbt  Margosites. 

Chairman. 
Mrs.  SAinnx  Schindler, 

Cochairrnan. 


PRANCE.  VIETNAM.  AND  RED  CHINA 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  now  to  speak  of  Prance,  of 
Vietnam,  and  of  Red  China.  Many 
Members  have  spoken  on  these  subjects 
in  recent  weeks.  They  have  said  much 
with  which  I  agree;  they  have  also  said 
much  with  which  I  do  not  agree. 

How  fast  the  world  changes.  How 
complex  things  have  become.  Nowhere 
Is  this  more  evident  than  In  southeast 
Asia  where,  sensitive  and  precarious, 
changing  minute  by  minute,  the  strug- 
gle between  East  and  West  goes  on. 

In  recent  weeks  it  has  become  appar- 
ent that  our  ally.  Prance,  intends  to  as- 
sume a  more  significant  role  in  this  area. 
As  a  first  step  to  doing  so.  Prance  has. 
contrary  to  our  wishes,  recognized  the 
Communist  regime  of  Red  Cliina.  It  Is 
apparently  Prance's  purpose  to  seek  to 
reestablish  her  historic  presence  in 
southeast  Asia  and  to  work  for  a  diplo- 
matic rather  than  a  military  solution  to 
the  problems  of  the  peninsula  once 
known  as  Indochina. 

In  his  press  conference  of  January  31. 
the  President  of  Prance  explained 
Prance's  intentions  in  Asia  saying: 

There  Is,  In  particular,  neither  a  war  nor 
a  peace  imaginable  on  this,  continent  with- 
out China's  being  Implicated  in  it.  Thus. 
It  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  en- 
vision, without  China,  a  p>ossible  neutrality 
agreement  relating  to  the  southeast  Asian 
states,  in  which  states,  for  so  many  reasons, 
we  French  feel  a  very  particular  and  cordial 
Interest. 

The  recognition  of  Red  China  by 
Prance  has  been  soundly  criticized  by 
some  Senators.  It  has  been  greeted  with 
dismay  and  some  panic  here — and  else- 
where in  the  United  States,  and  in  other 
nations.  Criticism  of  Prance  has  been 
harsh  and  hasty.  In  some  cases  this 
criticism  has  made  the  mistake  of  put- 
ting first  things  last:  Prench  recogni- 
tion of  China  is  important;  it  is  not  as 
Important,  however,  as  the  basic  alliance 
of  interests  which  binds  our  two  coun- 
tries together.  The  confidence  and  trust 
that  exist  between  our  two  countries  are 
as  old  as  our  country  itself.  At  no  time 
was  this  shown  to  better  advantage  than 
during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  Octo- 
ber 1962.  We  are  allies  with  common 
cause,  common  heritage,  and  this  is  more 


important  than  our  temporary  differ- 
ences. This  is  far  more  important  and 
must  be  maintained  whether  or  not 
Prance  chooses  to  follow  our  advice  on 
such  matters  as  diplomatic  recognition. 

Our  allies  are  independent  sovcreiKn 
states:  they  will  act  in  their  own  self- 
interest.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
always  and  without  exception  their  in- 
terests should  coincide  with  our  own.  It 
is  enough  that  our  basic  purpose  and 
resolve  should  oe  one  and  the  same. 

We  must  not  confuse  surface  differ- 
ences with  this  common  resolve. 

The  alliance  is  not  served  by  an  in- 
sistence on  our  part  that  our  view  of 
things  and  our  view  only  should  always 
prevail.  Prench  recognition  of  China  is 
disapproved  by  our  Government.  Our 
Government  has  expressed  its  position 
to  the  Prench  Government  by  confiden- 
tial diplomatic  note.  While  it  is  our 
duty  as  Members  of  Congress  to  express 
our  views,  we  cannot — and  wisely  so — 
under  our  constitutional  system  expect 
to  manage  the  day-to-day  foreign  policy 
of  our  country.  We  certainly  cannot  ex- 
pect to  manage  the  foreign  policies  of 
our  allies. 

Since  1945.  it  has  been  our  purpose  to 
rebuild  Europe  In  18  years  we  have 
spent  over  $45  billion  in  doing  so.  This 
policy  has  met  with  almost  supreme 
success.  Europe  is  economically  and 
militarily  strong,  so  much  so  that,  in 
recent  years,  we  have  repeatedly  urged 
Europe  to  assume  more  of  the  burdens 
of  assisting  the  underdeveloped  peoples 
of  the  world  and  to  assume  more  of  the 
responsibility  in  the  waging  of  the  cold 
war.  In  part  as  the  result  of  our  prod- 
ding, the  European  states  have  moved  in 
this  direction.  They  are  participating 
more  In  development  assistance  and  they 
are  helping  to  maintain  stability  and  re- 
strain subversion  in  their  areas  of  inter- 
est. Recent  months  have  made  clear 
how  important  can  be  the  role  of  the  old 
colonial  powers  of  Europe  in  the  areas 
over  which  they  once  held  sway.  In 
Kenya.  In  Tanganyika,  in  Cypnis.  and 
even  to  some  extent  In  the  Congo,  we 
have  seen  newly  independent  nations 
turn  to  their  former  colonial  governors 
for  advice  and  help  In  times  of  crisis. 
Crisis  has  repeatedly  been  stemmed 
without  the  use  of  a  single  American 
soldier. 

Thus  it  should  come  as  no  surprise 
that  Prance  should  now  hope  to  make 
use  of  the  knowledge,  the  experience 
which  80  years  in  southeast  Asia  have 
given  her.  In  the  nations  of  Indochina. 
Prench  is  the  common  language.  Many 
of  the  leaders  of  these  nations  have 
been  educated  In  Prance.  Substantial 
amounts  of  Prench  capital  are  Invested 
In  these  lands.  Prance  has  Interests 
there  and  It  Is  natural  that  she  should 
wish  to  employ  them. 

In  terms  of  the  United  States,  of  Red 
China,  or  of  Russia.  Prance  Is  not  a  pow- 
erful nation.  Her  national  Income  Is 
one-tenth  our  own.  She  now  spends  a 
higher  percentage  of  this  Income  on  arms 
and  defense  than  does  any  country  of 
NATO  with  the  exception  of  our  own. 
She  contributes  in  economic  assistance 
to  underdeveloped  countries  four  times 
the  contribution  of  the  United  Kingdom 


and  close  to  one-half  our  own.  The  re- 
alities of  power  are  such  as  to  limit  the 
size  of  the  role  which  Prance  can  play  in 
southeast  Asia,  or  indeed  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  However,  to  the  extent 
that  she  is  able  to  participate  in  south- 
east Asia,  we  should  not  spurn  the  par- 
ticipation. Prance  has  advantages  here 
which  we  do  not  have.  Langurge,  cul- 
ture, and  capital  are  hers.  She  could 
make  good  use  of  these  advantages. 

It  has  never  been  our  Intent  to  hold  all 
the  world  outside  the  Iron  Curtain  under 
our  own  protection  alone.  We  should 
not  expect  it.  and  we  cannot  afford  It. 

The  war  that  is  now  underway  in 
South  Vietnam  is  not  a  new  one.  It  is 
one  that  has  been  underway  long  before 
commimism  came  to  China.  The  pres- 
sures that  Red  China  is  exerting  on  the 
new  countries  of  Indochina  are  not  new 
pressures. 

Vietnam  has  a  recorded  history  of 
more  than  2.000  years;  2.000  years  of 
struggle  with  the  Chinese  giant  to  the 
north.  Twice  It  has  been  a  part  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  once  for  a  period  lasting 
more  than  a  thousand  years.  The  strug- 
gle is  not  new,  it  will  not  soon  end.  What 
is  new,  relatively  new,  is  the  labeling  of 
this  struggle  as  a  conflict  between  com- 
munism and  freedom. 

In  recent  years.  American  involvement 
in  the  struggle  has  become  extensive.  As 
of  June  30.  1962.  the  United  States  had 
spent  a  grand  total  of  $4,773  million  In 
economic  and  military  assistance  to  the 
three  small  countries  comprising  Indo- 
china— Laos.  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam. 
Since  that  date,  the  Nation  has  spent 
over  a  million  dollars  a  day  In  South 
Vietnam:  we  have  over  15,000  troops  in 
that  Nation;  and  over  three-fourths  of 
the  country  remains  under  guerrilla  con- 
trol. 

We  are  attempting  to  find  a  military 
solution  in  Vietnam  and  if  we  are  de- 
termined to  win,  the  cost  of  this  solu- 
tion will  have  just  begun.  Prance  tried 
a  military  solution  in  Indochina  in  the 
early  fifties  At  the  time  of  the  fall  of 
Dienbienphu  and  the  collapse  of  Prench 
resistance  In  1954,  Prance  had  over  200- 
000  of  her  own  troops,  200,000  Viet- 
namese troops  and  supporting  forces 
numbering  150.000  men  in  the  country. 

It  would  seem  evident.  Mr.  President, 
that  any  possibility  of  obtaining  a  diplo- 
matic solution  should  not  be  scorned;  it 
is  just  this  possibility  which  Prance  now 
intends  to  explore. 

As  a  first  step  in  this  exploration  our 
ally.  Prance,  has  recognized  Red  China, 
In  the  belief  that  no  diplomatic  solution 
Is  conceivable  without  the  participation 
of  the  principal  agitator,  the  instigator 
of  the  problem.  Prance  apparently  be- 
lieves that  relations  with  Red  China  must 
be  normalized  If  fruitful  discussions  are 
to  be  hoped  for. 

Our  policy  should  be  flexible  enough  to 
allow,  even  to  encourage,  such  explora- 
tion. 

Por  too  long  our  policies  in  southeast 
Asia  have  been  locked  in  rigid,  inflexible 
terms  Por  too  long  our  response  to  any 
change  has  been  dogmatic  and  absolute. 
We  have  lacked  the  flexibility  to  turn 
change  to  our  advantage  and  to  grasp 
the  advantages  as  It  comes  along. 
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Our  policies  need  reevaluation.  and 
central  to  this  reevaluation  is  the  defus- 
ing of  Red  China  as  a  domestic  policy 
Issue.  We  must  be  able  to  discuss  Red 
China  as  we  discuss  Qther  nations.  Com- 
munist or  free.  We  hiust  be  able  to  ex- 
amine our  pK)licies  toward  Red  China  in 
terms  of  our  own  self-interest  and  the 
Interests  of  the  free  world,  not  in  the 
terms  of  emotional  display  and  political 

abuse. 

For  14  years  we  have  not  recognized 
Red  China  and  for  14  years,  following 
our  lead,  many  of  the  powers  of  the 
world  have  refrained  from  recognition 
and.  to  a  large  degree,  from  trade  with 
China  Of  the  106  member  states  of  the 
United  Nations  47  recognize  the  Com- 
munist regime;  of  the  14  NATO  states  5, 
including  Prance,  recognize  the  regime. 

For  the  countries  that  have  not  recog- 
nized China,  this  nonrecognltlon  has  run 
counter  to  their  historic  diplomatic  prac- 
tices. They  have  deferred  to  our  wishes. 
For  them,  and  over  most  of  American 
history  for  our  own  country,  the  recog- 
nition of  a  new  regime  was  a  matter  of 
objective  test  and  not  subjective  ap- 
proval. Diplomatic  recognition  involved 
no  moral  judgment.  It  was  not  a  mat- 
ter of  saying  the  new  regime  was  good  or 
bad;  it  was  not  a  matter  of  whether  a 
new  nation  deserved  recognition  or  not; 
recognition  was  a  statement  of  fact.  If 
the  regime  exercised  de  facto  control  over 
Its  territories  and  was  able  to  fulfill  its 
International  obligations,  even  if  It  did 
not  do  so,  it  was  generally  recognized. 

China  Is  a  huge  country  of  700  million 
souls,  as  many  as  all  who  live  in  America 
and  Europe  combined.  China  has  an 
area  of  3,700.000  square  miles,  larger 
than  the  area  of  the  United  States.  In 
14  years  the  Communist  regime's  hold 
on  the  land  and  the  people  has  not  been 
seriously  questioned.  Over  this  period  we 
have  attempted  to  contain  China,  and 
China  has  not  been  contained. 

In  Korea,  India,  Tibet,  Vietnam,  the 
ancient  border  struggles  continue.  The 
great  market  which  China  offers  remains 
as  alluring  to  the  world's  traders  as  it  did 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  We  must  be 
aware  that  pressures  build  and  things 
change  and  we  cannot  hold  our  allies 
forever  to  nonrecognltlon. 

Prance  Is  now  attempting  to  draw  the 
Chinese  Communists  to  something  closer 
to  normal  diplomatic  relations.  If  this 
serves  to  better  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion on  attitudes  and  policy,  then  this 
will  be  to  the  benefit  of  all.  Any  step  is 
useful  that  encourages  Red  China  to  talk 
In  a  responsible  manner.  It  Is  true  that 
present  Indications  of  Chinese  responsi- 
bility are  not  reassuring.  If  there  is  a 
possibility  of  useful  exchanges  with  the 
Chinese  Reds,  then  that  possibility  is  ex- 
ceedingly dim.  We  should  not.  however, 
discourage  the  PYench  efforts. 

Por,  recognized  or  not,  Red  China  is 
there.  She  is  great  because  any  govern- 
ment which  controls  the  land  mass  of 
China  Is  great.  The  fact  that  she  is  evil 
or  that  we  do  not  recognize  her  does  not 
diminish  her  greatness.  If  we  are  not 
prepared  to  destroy  China  or  to  over- 
throw China  we  must  live  with  China. 
If  we  are  to  have  anything  like  a  peace- 
ful resolution  of  southeast  Asia,  China 
must  be  a  party  to  the  resolution. 


This  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  recog- 
nize Red  China.  For  14  years  we  have 
refrained  from  doing  so;  to  do  so  now 
without  adequate  concessions  from  the 
mainland  Chinese  would  be  a  substan- 
tial policy  failure.  Because  we  have  for 
14  years  made  of  recognition  a  matter 
more  than  the  mere  exchange  of  emis- 
saries, our  recognition  of  the  Red  Chi- 
nese regime  would  now  be  taken  by  all 
the  world  as  giving  it  our  moral  appro- 
bation. This,  of  course,  we  cannot  now 
give. 

After  14  years,  American  recognition 
has  importance  far  beyond  the  practical 
aspects  of  the  exchange  of  diplomats. 
It  would  now  represent  a  substantial 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Government,  one  which  should  receive 
in  full  measure  equivalent  concessions 
from  the  Red  Chinese.  I  know  of  no 
evidence  to  show  that  the  Red  Chinese 
are  Interested  In  discussing  such  conces- 
sions. 

It  is  important,  however,  in  our  Asian 
policies,  that  we  strive  to  achieve  flexi- 
bility, flexibility  which  our  policies  in  re- 
cent years  have  failed  to  have.  We  can- 
not allow  ourselves  to  be  frozen  forever 
with  a  rigid  policy  hoary  with  age.  In 
Asia  as  elsewhere  we  must  be  willing  to 
discuss  anything  with  anybody  who  is 
willing  to  discuss  In  a  rational  and  re- 
sponsible manner.  We  are  the  greatest 
power  on  earth  and  we  have  no  need  to 
fear  Red  China  and  no  need  to  fear  nego- 
tiations. 

We  know,  and  the  world  knows,  the 
lamentable,  deplorable  record  of  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Red  Chinese  over  the  last 
14  years.  The  Korean  war.  the  Tibetan 
takeover,  the  Indian  invasion,  and  the 
guerrilla  activities  in  the  Indochinese 
Peninsula  are  well  known.  They  are  ag- 
gressive actions  and  as  such  are  deplored 
by  men  of  good  and  honest  faith  every- 
where. 

This  record  is  well  known.  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  our  national 
Interest  Is  served  by  the  continued  repe- 
tition of  this  record.  We  must  not  let  a 
repetitive  branding  of  Red  China  as  an 
international  bandit  take  the  place  of  a 
responsible  foreign  policy  In  the  Orient. 
Let  us  as  a  nation  remain  strong  and 
resolute,  let  us  resist  Red  Chinese  pres- 
sures in  southeast  Asia  wherever  and 
whenever  they  may  appear;  let  us  also 
make  clear  to  the  world  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  consider  an  Improvement  in  the 
diplomatic  climate  of  our  two  countries 
whenever  the  Red  Chinese  should,  by 
their  actions,  demonstrate  an  interest  in 
such  an  improvement.  Let  us  make  pos- 
sible an  improvement,  let  us  encourage 
an  improvement  instead  of  just  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo. 

China  fell  to  the  Communists  In  1949, 
Since  then  we  have  had  Democratic  and 
Republican  Presidents.  The  time  for 
assigning  blame  is  passed,  if  indeed  it 
ever  existed.  China  and  its  fall  have 
been  hashed  over  in  every  election  from 
1950  to  the  present.  Let  us  be  done  with 
the  hashing,  and  let  us  take  China  out  of 
domestic  politics.  Let  us  put  it  back 
where  it  belongs.  In  Asia,  in  perspective. 
Let  us  be  rational,  let  us  be  flexible.  We 
can  no  longer  afford  in  men  and  in 
money  to  do  otherwise. 


Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RALPH  E.  McGILL'S  SUPPORT  FOR 
CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  12.  the  New  York  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  honored  Ralph  E.  McGill — 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution—with the  Eighth  Annual  Fior- 
ina Lasker  Award  for  his  outstanding 
service  in  defense  of  civil  liberties. 

Mr.  McGill  is  well  known  as  an  ardent 
supporter  of  civil  rights  and  civil  lib- 
erties. His  courageous  stand  on  issues 
which  were  not  always  popular  or  easy 
to  champion  have  won  him  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  all  who  know  him. 
Ralph  McGiU's  remarks  on  this  occasion, 
concerning  the  pending  civil  rights  bill, 
are  worthy  of  our  attention,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks    or    Ralph    McGill.    Editor-Pub- 
lisher   OF    THE    Atlanta    CoNSTmmoN, 
February    '2,    1964,   at  the  Annual   Lin- 
coln's   Day    Dinner    of    the    New    York 
Liberties  Union;  on  the  Occasion  of  His 
Receiving    the    $10,000    Florina    Lasker 
Civil  Liberties  Award 
In  this  10th  anniversary  year  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court's  school  decision,  the   Con- 
gress   finally    Is    moving    to    enact   compre- 
hensive legislation  In  the  area  of  civil  rights. 
During  these  years  the  courts  have  been  left 
to  hold  the  line  alone.     The  school  decision 
served   to  open   up   the  whole   spectrum  of 
civil  rights.     We  saw,  and  were  shamed  by 
the  revelation  of  just  how  really  inadequate 
were  the  citizenship  rights  of  the  Negro.    In 
voting  rights.  In  educational  opportunity,  in 
Jobs    and    housing,    and    In    routine    use   of 
public  accommodations  the  almost  unbeliev- 
able discrepancies  could  no  longer  be  avoided. 
Failure  of  the  Congress  to  act  places  un. 
reasonable,  extra  burdens  on  the  courts.    The 
Senate  will  pass  a  civil  rights  bill  somewhere 
around  late  April  or  early  May.    But  there  Is 
a  possibility  we  shall  be  Into  the  11th  year 
after  the  decision  of  May  1954  before  the  bill 
reaches  the  President's  desk. 

The  10  years  have  not  been  without  prog- 
ress at  the  State  and  local  level.  Only  In 
Mississippi  is  there  still  complete  and  utter 
resistance.  It  Is  almost  a  certainty  that  Fed- 
eral troops  will  be  required  in  Mississippi  by 
next  fall,  or.  earlier.  Alabama  Is  next  In  the 
resistance  promised  by  the  State  political 
leadership.  Elsewhere  there  Is  progress  and 
some  of  It  has  been  considerable.  But.  In  the 
main,  the  overall  progress  has  been  spotty 
and,  In  a  sense,  superficial. 

There  Is  everywhere  an  xinderstandlng  that 
civil  rights  are  to  be  established.  But  In 
too  many  places  at  the  grass-roots  level  there 
is  no  willingness  to  assist  their  establish- 
ment. We  have  the  paradox  of  communities 
waiting  to  be  ordered  to  act  while  protesting 
against  Federal  Interference.  There  still  is 
slow  progress  In  acceptance  of  the  Negro  as 
a  person.  The  distorting  effect  of  genera- 
tions of  segregation  Is  chiefly  responsible. 
There  literally  are  thousands  of  Americans, 
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and  not  all  of  them  In  the  South,  who  have 
never  met.  much  less  known,  a  cultured, 
educated  Negro. 

The  price  of  segregation  Is  a  huge  one  and 
we  will  t>e  paying  for  It  for  a  long  time  In 
many  areas  of  our  lives.  The  white  young 
Southerner  Is  Just  beginning  to  realize  that 
he.  too.  has  been  discriminated  against  by 
segregated  practices.  His  region  did  not  have 
the  per  capita  Income  to  esUbllsh  one  good 
school  system:  yet.  It  set  up  two  poor  ones 
The  Negro  got  the  worst  of  It.  but  all  paid  a 
price.  The  Southerner  today  sees  his  SUte 
and  private  colleges  and  universities  woe- 
fully lacking  in  Income  and  unable  to  set  up 
and  maintain  flrst-rate  graduate  schools. 

The  young  Southerner  knows,  too.  that  he 
has  for  too  long  a  time  been  guided  by  social 
stereotypes,  myths,  and  Images  that  were  In- 
valid. It  is  a  very  exciting  thing  today  to  be 
a  young  Southerner  of  whatever  racial  Iden- 
tity. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  civil  rights  leg- 
islation will  be  when  It  reaches  the  Presi- 
dents desk.  We  can  hope  It  will  become  a 
motivating  force  for  action  at  the  local 
levels.  It  Is  a  somewhat  melancholy  fact 
that  Federal  action,  rather  than  local,  has 
been  necessary  In  all  moves  to  end  Inequities 
In  citizenship.  The  white  primary  laws,  and 
others  that  restricted  voting  rights,  were 
eliminated  by  the  courts.  Graduate  and 
professional  schools  were  opened  to  Negroes 
by  the  courU  In  decisions  some  years  before 
that  of  1954.  The  school  decision  and  others 
assisting  qualified  persons  to  register  and 
vote  came  from  the  Federal  courts.  That  we 
must  turn  to  the  Federal  Government  to 
remove  discrimination  from  State  and  mu- 
nicipally licensed  public  accommodations  Is 
a  revealing  commentary  on  local  government. 

We  now  seem  assured  of  a  civil  rights  bill 
of  some  substance. 

It  may  be  that  the  civil  rights  bill,  when 
finally  enacted  Into  law,  will  serve  to  re- 
duce the  vast  frustration  that  now  exists 
In  all  areas  and  In  both  races.  The  problem 
is  so  Immense  and  complex  and  so  long 
neglected  that  Its  discriminations  have  be- 
come fixed  by  geography,  by  custom,  by 
acquiescence,  and.  In  Southern  States,  by 
laws,  that  one  thinks  of  the  hydra-headed 
monster  of  mythology 

The  civil  rights  bill  should  prove  to  be  a 
pivot.  It  will  be  merely  the  opening  of  a 
door.  The  Issue  of  education,  of  Job  train- 
ing and  opportunity,  of  housing  and  politi- 
cal participation  will  then  confront  us.  The 
rights  bill  should  prove  an  effective  tool. 
Here  In  the  North— In  New  York.  Cleveland. 
Pittsburgh,  as  In  Atlanta  and  other  cities, 
there  is  frustration  In  both  populations.  In 
Atlanta  we  had  done  a  good  Job  and  were 
trying  to  complete  It.  Here  In  New  York  you 
have  done  a  good  Job — but.  as  In  Atlanta.  It 
was  not  complete  Because  of  generations 
of  neglect  the  problems  created  by  segregated 
practices  have  become  so  fixed  by  geography 
and  custom  that  they  are  so  massive  as  to 
deny  quick  solution.  Hence  the  dangers  of 
frustration. 


status,  be  granted  independence,  or  be 
admitted  to  the  Union  of  States.  Inter- 
est in  this  question  is  particularly  strong 
in  my  own  State  of  New  York.  While 
the  Commissioner  cannot  decide  the  issue 
or  actually  effect  any  changes,  their 
thorough  study  and  informed  and  objec- 
tive recommendations  will,  I  know,  speed 
the  peaceful  resolution  of  this  question. 
Mr.  President,  this  Island  stronghold 
of  free  government  is  a  shining  example 
of  what  the  free  enterprise  system  can 
do  for  all  of  Latin  America.  Puerto 
Rico — a  model  of  economic  progress  and 
social  achievement — has  established  its 
own  point  four  program  to  bring  the 
knowledge  based  on  its  own  experience 
to  underdeveloped  nations  The  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  are  more  than  friends: 
they  are  our  partners  in  the  effort  to 
bring  about  peace  and  progress  in  Latin 
America.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
wise  and  worthy  men  will  be  appointed 
to  this  Commission  so  that  the  question 
of  the  permanent  status  of  Puerto  Rico 
can  be  settled  in  the  manner  best  suited 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  its  citizens. 


STATUS  OP  PUERTO  RICO 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  a  most 
significant  bill  in  the  history  of  Puerto 
Rican-Amerlcan  relations  were  cleared 
by  the  Senate  yesterday,  and  sent  to  the 
President  for  his  signature.  The  bill 
calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  Commis- 
sion to  study  the  status  of  the  island 
Commonwealth.  Their  recommenda- 
tions will  be  submitted  to  the  President, 
the  Crovernor  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Congress. 

There  has  long  been  controversy  over 
the  question  of  whether  Puerto  Rico 
should     continue     in     Commonwealth 


NEW  YORK'S  EXPANDING  ROLE 
IN  THE  SPACE  AGE 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  impor- 
tant role  being  played  by  the  State  of 
New  York,  in  a  most  interesting  way.  in 
connection  with  research  and  develop- 
ment, especially  in  space  and  atomic 
activities.  I  have  long  been  concerned 
with  the  vital  role  that  Federal  and  State 
Governments  can  play  by  acting  to- 
gether, espec.ally  with  the  private  sec- 
tor of  the  economy,  to  improve  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation.  This  is  being  done 
admirably  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  successful 
evidence  of  the  workability  of  this  con- 
cept was  made  clear  yesterday  when  the 
State  of  New  York,  through  its  State 
atomic  research  and  development  au- 
thority, executed  an  agreement  with  the 
General  Electric  Co.  to  provide  for  the 
continued  operation  under  State  owner- 
ship of  this  Nations  original  rocket  de- 
velopment and  test  center. 

The  historic  formerly  federally  owned 
installation,  known  as  the  Malta  Test 
Station,  occupies  165  acres  in  the  heart 
of  7,000-acre  Luther  Forest  in  Saratoga 
County,  approximately  15  miles  north  of 
Schenectady.  NY.  The  test  station  was 
sold  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
State  authority  for  $330,000  after  it  had 
been  offered  for  public  bid  and  all  bids 
from  private  industry  had  been  rejected. 

In  addition  to  the  original  V-2  rocket 
facilities  which  are  located  at  the  New 
York  State  test  site,  the  station  includes 
six  test  pits  capable  of  accommodating 
the  static  firing  of  rocket  engines  in  a 
range  of  up  to  250.000  pounds  thrust,  as 
well  as  equipment  for  the  simulation  of 
spacecraft  reentry  and  facilities  for  the 
testing  of  nuclear- related  missile  com- 
ponents and  systems. 

In  its  program  to  utilize  the  station  as 
a  comprehensive  space  technology  and 
atomic  radiation  center,  the  New  York 
authority  will  construct  during  the  next 
18  months  a  $1,500,000  nuclear  pulsed 
reactor   and   related   facilities   to   help 


meet  declared  national  defense  require- 
ments for  the  development  and  test  of 
electronics  equipment  utilized  in  U5. 
missile  programs. 

Under  State  ownership,  the  station 
will  also  be  developed  to  improve  its  serv- 
ice capabilities  in  nuclear-related  space 
fields  and  will  continue  to  perform  serv- 
ices to  industry  and  government  in  the 
northeastern  United  States  similar  to 
those  it  has  been  performing  in  the  past 
under  Federal  ownership. 

The  agreement  announced  yesterday 
is  the  New  York  State  authority's  second 
major  enterprise  undertaken  coopera- 
tively with  private  industry  in  Imple- 
mentation of  the  authority's  objective 
of  assuring  for  New  York  State  a  leading 
role  in  atomic  energy  and  atomic -related 
technologies. 

The  New  York  State  authority's  first 
such  cooperative  enterprise  involves  the 
construction,  now  underway  30  miles 
south  of  Buffalo.  NY.,  of  this  Nation's 
first  plant  to  reclaim  and  recycle  nuclear 
fuels  utilized  in  civilian  atomic  power 
stations.  The  $30  million  western  New 
York  project  is  being  carried  out  coop- 
eratively by  the  authority  with  Nuclear 
Fuel  Services.  Inc..  a  subsidiary  of  W.  R. 
Grace  it  Co..  in  which  the  American  Ma- 
chine &  Foundry  Co.  also  has  an  interest. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  example  of  con- 
structive work  between  Federal  and 
State  Governments  and  private  enter- 
prise and  of  the  boldness  of  New  York 
State's  planning  for  the  space  age  will 
provide  a  meaningful  basis  for  continued 
efforts  in  this  area. 

To  me.  these  activities  are  extremely 
important.  They  demonstrate  the  way 
of  the  future  through  the  cooperation 
in  great  ventures  that  are  impossible  at 
this  time  for  the  private  sectors  of  the 
economy  alone,  but  become  entirely  pos- 
sible in  association  with  Federal  and 
State  Governments.  This  is  especially 
so  where  there  is  the  kind  of  initiative 
and  understanding  of  these  problems 
that  is  displayed  in  New  York  under  the 
leadership  of  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rocke- 
feller. Re.sults  of  a  highly  constructive 
character  are  achieved  for  the  total 
economy  of  the  Nation  as  well  as  for  the 
economy  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
the  region  In  which  it  is  located. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  in- 
formation relating  to  the  subject  I  have 
just  discussed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

GcNEXAL  ELEcrmic  To  Operate  ARDA-Owned 
Test  Station 

New  York.  NY, — Oliver  Townsend,  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  State  Atomic  Research 
and  Development  Authority,  announced  to- 
day that  the  authority.  In  cooperation  with 
the  State  office  of  atomic  and  space  devel- 
opment, had  executed  an  agreement  with  the 
General  Electric  Co..  providing  for  the  con- 
tinued operation  under  State  ownership  of 
this  Nation's  rocket  development  and  test 
center. 

The  historic  formerly  federally  owned  In- 
stallation, known  as  the  Malta  Test  Station, 
occupies  185  acres  In  the  heart  of  7.000-acre 
Luther  Forest  In  Saratoga  County,  approxi- 
mately 15  miles  north  of  Schenectady,  N.Y. 

The  sUtlon.  which  since  Its  estebllshment 
in  1946  has  been  operated  by  the  General 
Electric  Co.,  was  acquired  by  the  authority 
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from  the  Federal  Government  on  February 
4  1964.  to  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  the  au- 
thority's planned  STAR  (space  technology 
and  atomic  radiation)  center. 

The  U.S.  rocket  program  was  born  at 
the  Malta  Test  Station  following  World 
War  II  when  facilities  were  Installed  there 
duplicating  the  wartime  V-2  facilities  con- 
structed by  Germany  at  Peenemunde  on 
the  Baltic  Sea. 

The  station  has  been  substantially  ex- 
panded since  1945.  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  early  work  on  the  American 
rocket  program  was  conducted  there,  In- 
cluding the  development  of  the  primary 
propulsion  unit  of  the  pioneering  U.S.  rocket. 
Vanguard. 

The  total  Investment  In  the  Malta  station 
and  lU  developmental  and  test  facilities  by 
the  Federal  Government  over  the  past  19 
years  amounU  to  approximately  $15  minion. 

Operation  of  the  station  by  the  General 
Bectrlc  Co.  was  carried  out  Initially  under 
contract  to  the  U.S.  Army  and  since  1955  un- 
der contract  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  The  sta- 
tion Is  still  operating  and  currently  employs 
approximately  50  people  engaged  In  work  for 
contractors  of  the  Air  Force,  Army.  Navy, 
and  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

In  addition  to  original  V-2  facilities,  the 
station  includes  six  test  plte  capable  of  ac- 
commodating the  static  firing  of  rocket  en- 
gines In  a  range  of  up  to  250.000  pounds' 
thrust,  as  well  as  equipment  for  the  simula- 
tion of  spacecraft  reentry  and  facilities  for 
the  testing  of  nuclear-related  missile  com- 
ponents and  systems. 

The  station  Is  also  equipped  with  such 
supporting  facilities  as  machine  shops,  labo- 
ratories, environmental  simulation  equip- 
ment, computer  and  data-reduction  devices, 
offices,  and  warehouses. 

In  Its  program  to  utilize  the  station  as  a 
comprehensive  space  technology  and  atomic 
radiation  center,  the  authority  will  con- 
struct during  the  next  18  months  a  $1,500.- 
000  nuclear-pulsed  reactor  and  related  facili- 
ties to  help  meet  declared  national  defense 
requirements  for  the  development  and  test 
of  electronics  equipment  utilized  In  U.8. 
missile  programs. 

Under  State  ownership,  the  station  will 
also  be  developed  to  Improve  its  service  capa- 
bilities in  nuclear-related  space  fields  and 
will  continue  to  perform  services  to  indus- 
try and  government  in  the  northeastern 
United  States  similar  to  those  It  has  been 
performing  In  the  past  under  Federal  owner- 
ship. 

The  contract  announced  today  is  between 
the  State  Atomic  Research  and  Development 
Authority  and  the  General  Electric  Co.'s 
Aerospace  and  Defense  Service  Engineering 
Department  of  Washington.   D.C. 

The  test  station  was  sold  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  State  authority  for 
$33,000  after  It  had  been  offered  for  public 
bid  and  all  bids  from  private  Industry  had 
been  rejected. 

At  the  peak  of  its  activity  in  the  late 
1950's.  the  station  employed  approximately 
500  people.  Since  1960.  activity  at  the  sta- 
tion has  declined  as  missile  and  space  devel- 
opment work  has  been  shifted  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  Industrial  contractors  and 
federally  owned  Installations  In  the  South. 
Southwest,  and  Far  West.  By  selecting  the 
station  as  the  site  of  Its  space-related  atomic 
energy  activities,  the  State  authority  plans 
to  perpetuate  and  expand  the  station  as  a 
major  service  center  supporting  the  testing 
requirements  in  the  Northeastern  United 
Sutes  of  existing  and  potential  Industrial 
contractors  of  Federal  defense,  space,  and 
atomic  energy  agencies. 

The  contract  announced  Is  the  authority's 
second  major  enterprise  undertaken  cooper- 
atively with  private  Industry  In  Implemen- 
tation of  the  authority's  objective  of  assur- 
ing for   New  York  State   a   leading  role  in 


atomic  energy  and  atomic-related  technolo- 
gies. 

The  authority's  first  such  cooperative  en- 
terprise involves  the  construction,  now  un- 
derway 30  miles  south  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  of  this 
Nation's  first  plant  to  reclaim  and  recycle 
nuclear  fuels  utilized  In  civilian  atomic 
power  stations.  The  $30  million  western 
New  York  project  Is  being  carried  out  co- 
operatively By  the  authority  with  Nuclear 
Fuel  Services.  Inc..  a  subsidiary  of  W.  R. 
Grace  &  Co.,  In  which  the  American  Machine 
ti  Foundry  Co.  also  has  an  Interest. 

The  contract  with  the  General  Electric  Co. 
for  operation  of  the  Malta  Station  Is  of  the 
cost-plus-lncentlve-fee  type  and  Is  effective 
through  December  31.  1964.  The  contract 
provides  for  the  purchase  by  the  authority 
of  GE-owned  equipment  at  the  station  for 
$174,500. 

While  the  nuclear-pulsed  test  reactor  and 
Its  related  facilities  are  being  constructed 
at  the  station,  the  authority  will,  under  Its 
contract  with  the  General  Electric  Co..  keep 
the  station  functioning  on  the  same  basis, 
and  with  the  same  charges  to  users,  as  pre- 
vailed under  Federal  ownership  at  the  time 
of  the  station's  acquisition  by  the  authority. 


ENDORSEMENT  OF  LAND  AND 
WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND 
BILL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune  recently  pub- 
lished an  editorial  strongly  endorsing 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
bill  now  pending  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  setting  to  rest  some  of 
the  misinformation  about  that  bill  which 
has  been  spread. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, published  December  17,  1963,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

My  attention  has  been  called  addi- 
tionally to  editorials  published  in  news- 
papers in  Michigan,  Idaho,  Texas,  Ten- 
nessee, Oklahoma,  Ohio,  and  North 
Carolina.  Since  all  are  relatively  short, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  them 
in  the  Record  as  illustrative  of  the  wide- 
spread support  which  this  proposal,  to 
provide  recreational  facilities  for  our 
citizens.  Is  receiving. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Tribune. 
Dec.  17.  1963) 

Fund  Plan  Seen  as  Recreation  Boon 

One  of  the  most  meritorious  but  most 
widely  misunderstood  bills  before  the  88th 
Congress  Is  House  Resolution  3846  to  create 
a  land  and  water  conservation  fund  to 
finance  State  and  Federal  outdoor  recrea- 
tion programs. 

The  bill,  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, must  clear  the  formidable  Rules  Com- 
mittee before  moving  to  the  floor  for  debate. 
The  measure  has  support  from  conservation, 
recreation,  labor,  and  civic  groups  across  the 
country. 

Contrary  to  false  rumors  and  deliberate 
distortions,  the  resolution  does  not  call  for 
new  taxes  or  make  money  automatically 
available  without  going  through  normal  ap- 
propriation processes.  Its  purpose  Is  not  to 
authorize  large-scale  Federal  acquisition  of 
land. 

Basic  premises  behind  the  bill  are: 

1.  States  must  accept  the  key  role  In  de- 
veloping a  balanced  national  outdoor  rec- 
reation program. 

2.  A  substantial  acreage  of  land  must  be 
acquired  by  public  agencies  to  meet  future 


recreation  needs.  The  land  should  be  ob- 
tained promptly,  before  it  becomes  unavail- 
able or  prohibitively  expensive. 

3.  Acquisition  should  be  financed  with  as 
little  Impact  as  possible  on  the  Federal 
budget  and,  els  a  corollary,  the  recreatlon- 
Ists — the  direct  beneficiaries — should  pay  a 
reasonable  share  of  the  costs. 

Money  for  the  recreation  fund  would  come 
from  three  sources:  receipts  from  the  sale 
of  Federal  surplus  real  property  and  related 
personal  property:  receipts  from  the  exist- 
ing 4-cent-per-gallon  Federal  tax  on  motor- 
boat  fuels;  and  revenues  from  a  new  system 
of  recreation  user  fees  and  charges  on  Fed- 
eral recreation  areas. 

Existing  procedures  for  disposal  of  sur- 
plus Government  property  are  not  changed, 
nor  Is  the  favored  treatment  accorded 
States  and  other  political  subdivisions, 
schools,  churches,  and  hospitals. 

Entrance  fees  would  be  charged  under 
the  program  only  In  special  scenic  and  his- 
toric areas  offering  recreational  advantages 
and  administered  by  a  Federal  agency. 
Many  exceptions  are  made  to  eliminate  un- 
fairness and  hardships. 

A  possible  objection  to  the  bill  In  the 
intermountaln  region  may  stem  from 
charging  for  recreational  use  of  national 
forest,  reclamation  and  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  areas,  which  are  now  free  to 
the  public.  The  trend  Is  toward  charging 
for  use  of  all  such  recreation  areas,  how- 
ever. 

Through  the  use  of  a  single  admission 
fee,  good  for  all  designated  areas,  many  In- 
dividuals and  families  would  actually  save 
money  during  the  year  since  one  sticker 
would  admit  them  to  several  parks  and  rec- 
reation areas. 

In  the  next  decade  the  fund  would  chan- 
nel about  $11/2  billion  Into  State  and  Federal 
outdoor    recreation    programs. 

Disbursements  would  be  made  through 
regular  congressional  appropriations  proce- 
dure, vsnth  60  percent  available  for  State 
purposes  and  40  percent  for  Federal  proj- 
ects. States  would  receive  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  approved  planning,  land  acquisition 
and  development  projects. 

Several  States  have  anticipated  enactment 
of  the  bin,  notably  Florida,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Ohio.  They  have  voted  bond  issues 
for  State  recreation  programs.  Washington 
and  California  have  bond  elections  scheduled 
for  next  year. 

Utah  could  benefit  greatly  from  the  fund 
In  the  next  10  years.  Unfortunately  the  State 
Is  handicapped  somewhat  because  of  the 
small  appropriation  made  by  the  last  leg- 
islature for  the  Utah  Park  and  Recreation 
Commission.  The  commission  was  able  to 
acquire  Wasatch  Mountain  State  Park  and  to 
make  some  Improvements  at  Dea^horse 
Point  and  a  few  other  State  parks  or  monu- 
ments, but  It  lacks  funds  for  further  rec- 
reational development  or  to  finance  the 
State's  share  of  such  development  under 
the  proposed  new  Federal  aid  program. 

The  next  legislature  should  remedy  this 
situation.  Meanwhile  Congress  should  he 
urged  to  pass  the  resolution  creating  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund. 

[From  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press. 

Oct.  20.  1963] 

Users  SHOtnj)  Help  To  Pat  fob  Recreation 

Areas 

The  principle  that  users  should  help  to 
pay  for  the  recreational  facilities  made  avail- 
able to  them  by  the  Government'  is  given 
strong  support  In  a  bill  approved  by  the 
House  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  with  strong  bipartisan  support. 

The  bill  would  authorize  a  new  program 
of  grante-ln-ald  to  the  States  for  outdoor 
recreation,  planning,  and  acquisition  of  rec- 
reation lands  and  development  of  recreational 
facilities',  a  program  urged  by  the  Outdoor 
Recreation    Resources    Review    Commission 
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established  by  Congress  In  1958.  The  meas- 
ure also  would  provide  funds  for  acquisition 
and  development  of  Federal  recreation  lands. 

The  best  aspect  of  this  program  Is  that  It 
sets  up  a  fund  to  be  financed  from  specific 
revenues  related  to  recreation.  Receipts 
from  sale  of  Federal  surpliis  real  property, 
receipts  from  the  present  4-cent-a-gaIlon 
Federal  tax  on  motorboat  fuel,  from  proposed 
user  fees  and  charges  on  Federal  recreation 
areas  would  be  dedicated  to  this  fund. 

The  recreation  fees  on  Federal  areas  would 
be  limited  to  Federal  land  and  water  areas, 
where  recreation  facilities  are  provided  at 
Federal  expense.  But  the  principle  that  users 
should  help  to  meet  the  cost  of  these  areas 
Is  firmly  established. 

This  principle,  followed  In  Michigan's  State 
parks  the  last  few  years,  created  no  great 
outcry.  On  the  contrary.  It  Is  gaining  wide 
acceptance  as  a  means  of  financing  much 
needed  improvements  and  expansions  of  the 
park  system  without  dipping  Into  the  State 
general  fund. 

If  this  Is  a  sound  policy  for  States.  It  ought 
to  be  sound  also  for  Federal  areas.  Wht'e  It 
does  not  meet  all  the  objections  to  the  Fed- 
eral recreation  area  acquisition  program.  It 
at  least  gives  one  Important  answer  to  the 
question  of  financing  such  ventures.  It  Is 
one  more  step  In  the  user- tax  principle  first 
established  under  gasoline  tax  laws. 

[From       the      KnoxvUle       (Tenn.)       News- 
Sentinel.  Oct.  5.  1963] 
Conservation      Fund      Needs     Substantial 
User  Fees 

H.R.  3846.  which  will  establish  a  land  and 
water  conservation  fund,  offers  bright  hope 
to  sportsmen  and  other  lovers  of  the  out- 
doors that  the  Nation  and  the  States  will 
have  continuing  financial  resources  to 
acquire  land  and  facilities  to  provide  for 
their  pleasure. 

The  fund  is  to  come  from  the  motorboat 
fuel  tax.  the  sale  of  Federal  surplus  prop- 
erty, and  user  fees.  The  House  Interior 
Committee  Is  now  working  on  the  excellent 
draft  which  emerged  from  Its  subcommittee. 
Several  members  of  the  committee,  fearing 
objections  from  constituents,  are  proposing 
various  amendments  to  cut  the  requirements 
for  user  fees. 

There  will  be  some  compromise.  There 
should  not  be  too  much.  Substantial  user 
fees  are  required  If  this  fund  Is  to  accom- 
plish Its  purpose. 

Organizations  representing  the  users  of  the 
outdoors,  such  as  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, the  Izaak  Walton  League,  the  Wilder- 
ness Society,  and  the  American  Camping 
Association,  have  united  in  asking  Congress 
to  pass  a  strong  bill.  In  effect,  they  are  say- 
ing to  Congress: 

"The  general  taxpayer  pays  most,  but  he 
should  not  be  expected  to  pay  all  of  the 
cost  of  conservation  areas.  Over  and  above 
what  we  pay  as  general  taxpayers,  we  who 
actually  use  and  enjoy  these  areas  should 
pay  special  fees  as  users.  We  don't  mind: 
we  ask  you,  we  urge  you.  to  charge  us" 

It  Is  an  inspiring  example  of  public  spirit 
and  good  sense  Congress  should  heed.  The 
pending  bill  should  be  amended  only  slightly 
and  should  reach  the  floor  In  a  form  that 
will  enable  this  Nation  to  take  a  real  part 
In  practicing  the  principle  of  pay-as-you-u»e 
In  conservation. 


(From  the  Twin  Falls  (Idaho)   Times-News. 

Sept.  9.  19631 

These  Lands   Belong   to   All  People 

Representative  Compton  I  Whttk.  Demo- 
crat of  Idaho  has  gone  back  to  Washington 
to  strike  a  blow  against  an  administration 
bin  designed  to  raise  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  Federal  recreation  lands.  He  Is  carrying 
with  him  a  western  attitude  which  U  as 
Illogical  as  it  la  common. 


The  bill  would  require  the  purchase  of  a 
sticker  for  every  automobile  carrying  people 
Into  the  national  parks  and  forests  for  rec- 
reation. The  sticker  money  would  be  used 
to  buy  additional  recreational  land  In  the 
areas  where  it  Is  most  sorely  needed,  largely 
In  the  Eastern  United  States.  The  western 
objection  to  the  bill  Is  probably  natural 
enough,  even  though  It  Is  not  consistent: 
the  West  doesn't  think, It  should  have  to  help 
pay  for  the  purchase  of  lands  which  will  be- 
come competitive  with  the  West  for  the  tour- 
ist dollar.  It's  not  consistent,  because  the 
same  people  who  express  this  view  also  com- 
plain that  our  national  forests  are  hurting 
the  West  and  declare  we'd  all  be  better  off 
without  them. 

Congressman  White  told  a  reporter  last 
week  that  he  would  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  land  acquisition  bill  which  would  permit 
residents  of  any  State  to  enter  any  Federal 
land  in  that  State  without  a  sticker.  "Ore- 
gonlans  coming  Into  Idaho  would  still  have 
to  buy  the  sticker  and  the  same  would  ap- 
ply to  Idahoans  entering  Oregon  or  Wash- 
ington Federal  land.  But  the  people  of  a 
State  should  be  able  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
the  land  In  their  own  State."  He  doesn't 
like  the  bill  as  It  is,  he  said,  because  "That 
program  could  cause  the  people  of  Federal 
land  States  such  as  Idaho  to  pay  for  the 
recreation  areas  of  wealthier  States." 

Western  Federal  land  users  seem  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  the  Federal  lands  belong  to 
the  people  of  all  the  States,  not  alone  to  the 
people  of  the  States  in  which  they  happen 
to  be  situated.  These  lands  therefore  should 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people,  so 
long  as  such  use  doesn't  unfairly  burden  the 
people  of  any  particular  area.  To  use  these 
lands — not  only  in  the  West  but  wherever 
they  happen  to  be — to  raise  funds  for  the 
acquisition  of  other  land  where  It  Is  badly 
needed  Is  logical.  And  no  one  can  seriously 
say  that  the  cost  of  an  annual  sticker,  at  $3 
to  $5  per  carload,  would  be  unfairly  burden- 
some. 

All  the  Federal  forests  should  be  accessible 
to  all  the  citizens  of  all  the  States  on  the 
same  terms,  since  they  belong  to  all  the 
people.  We  trust  Congress  will  see  It  that 
way  despite  the  parochial  grumbles  from  out 
West. 


[From  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer.  Sept. 

10.  1963) 

Betorz  It's  Too  Lat« 

Only  92.000  acres  were  added  to  the  na- 
tional park  system  between  1941  and  1961. 
Congress  since  has  authorized  an  additional 
222.000  acres.  Including  the  new  national 
seashores  at  Cape  Cod.  Point  Reyes.  Calif., 
and  Padre  Island,  Tex.  But  this  Is  still  no 
more  than  a  speck  on  the  map  compared  to 
the  10  2  million  acres  set  aside  between  1021 
and  1940. 

The  country  has  fallen  behind  in  preserv- 
ing Its  remaining  scenic  wonders,  and  It  has 
come  upon  critical  times  In  this  matter. 
The  land  uses  of  the  future  are  being  de- 
cided today.  Seasides,  lake  shores,  streams, 
scenic,  and  wilderness  areas  must  be  given 
immediate  attention,  or  they  will  be  forever 
lost. 

This  fact  underlies  the  Importance  of  the 
administration's  proposal  for  a  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  as  a  means  of  ac- 
quiring Irreplaceable  open  space  before  It 
Is  overrun.  The  proposal  Is  certain  to  have 
the  approval  of  those  Americans  who  are 
concerned  with  preserving  their  natural 
heritage.  More  Important.  It  has  a  merit 
that  should  appeal  to  even  those  less  wor- 
ried about  the  disappearance  of  open  land 

Land  would  be  acquired  with  the  expense 
borne  largely  by  those  who  benefit  from  the 
acquisitions  The  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  would  be  maintained  with  re- 
ceipts from  recreation  user  charges,  revenues 
from  boat  fuels,  and  the  like. 


The  program  would  Include  guardlansliip 
of  the  remaining  wilderness  and  continued 
development  of  the  recreational  potential  of 
public  lands.  States  would  Join  with  the 
Federal  Government  In  giving  public  protec- 
tion to  areas  that  should  be  kept  Intact. 

There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Since  It  holds  the  promise  of  accom- 
plishing Its  purposes  without  becoming  an- 
other tax  drain.  It  has  a  double  right  to 
succeed.  It's  a  vanishing  America  In  which 
we  live,  and  here  Is  a  device  for  saving  some 
of  It  as  It  Is  and  was. 


[From  the  Ashevllle  (N.C.)   Citizen,  Nov.  28. 

1963) 

A  New  Recreation  Bill  Has  MzRrr 

A  blU  to  provide  for  State  and  Federal 
purchases  of  land  for  outdoor  recreation  has 
been  reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  The  basic  pro- 
visions of  this  measure  are  sound,  and  the 
need  for  It  Is  clear. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  to  be 
financed  by  direct  Federal  appropriations, 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  Government  sur- 
plus property,  revenue  obtained  from  the 
tax  on  motorboat  fuels,  and  admission  and 
user  fees  charged  at  Federal  outdoor  recrea- 
tion areas. 

Of  the  total  money  to  be  appropriated  by 
the  Fund.  60  percent  Is  to  be  devoted  to  otate 
recreation  projects.  Of  this  amount  two- 
fifths  Is  to  be  allotted  equally  to  all  partici- 
pating States;  the  remaining  three-fifths  la 
to  be  allocated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  the  basis  of  need. 

Each  participating  State  must  submit  a 
statewide  recreation  and  conservation  plan 
for  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  Insure  that  It  meshes  with  a  national  plan 
for  recreation  development  which  Congress 
has  directed  the  Secretary  to  prepare.  States 
receiving  grants  from  the  Fund  must  match 
them  on  a  50-50  basis. 

Forty  percent  of  the  Fund's  resources  will 
be  devoted  to  the  acquisition  by  Federal 
agencies  of  land  for  recreational  use.  This 
money  wlU  be  distributed  according  to  the 
number  of  visitor-days  spent  at  existing 
Federal  recreational  areas. 

The  need  for  this  bill  Is  real.  With  Amer- 
ica's rapidly  growing  population,  and  the 
Increased  amount  of  leisure  time  available, 
the  pressure  on  public  recreational  facilities 
Is  steadily  building  up.  Since  1946.  whUe 
US.  population  has  risen  27  percent,  the  use 
of  national  and  State  park  and  forest  sys- 
tems has  Increased  221  percent.  Funds 
should  be  provided  soon  to  Federal  agencies 
and  to  the  States  to  purchase  additional  land 
for  recreation  before  It  Is  taken  over  for 
other  purposes  or  prices  rise  prohibitively. 

Some  provision  should  be  made  In  the  bill 
for  modification  of  user  fees  on  Federal  areas, 
like  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  for  which  the 
land  was  donated  by  the  States.  Otherwise, 
the  essential  features  of  the  bill  are  right. 
It  deserves  passage. 
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[From    the    Arlington    (Tex.)    News   Texan. 

Dec.  1.  1963] 

Sportsmen  Should  Support  Pat-as-Yoo-Go 

Recreation 

By  a  thumping  20  to  6  vote,  the  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  recently 
reported  H  R  3846.  the  pay-as-you-go  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  bill. 

HR  3846  Is  a  fiscally  responsible  method 
of  providing  for  the  mounting  demands  for 
.outdoor  recreation  areas  which  face  us  on  all 
sides  Money  going  Into  the  fund  would 
come  from  modest  fees  which  aU  of  us  would 
pay  at  developed  Federal  recreation  areas, 
from  dedication  of  the  present  4  cents-per- 
gallon  motorboat  fuel  Ux,  from  revenues 
from  sale  of  surplus  Federal  real  property, 
and  from  repayable  advance  appropriations. 


The  user  fees  would  be  charged  at  Federal 
areas  where  a  substantial  recreation  Invest- 
ment hffil  been  made.  Reservoir  areas  under 
lease  from  Federal  agencies  would  be  ex- 
empt, as  would  other  Federal  reservoir  areas 
and  recreation  lands  where  no  substantial 
public  Investment  had  been  made. 

The  fund  proposal  would  provide  match- 
ing grants-in-aid  to  States  for  planning, 
acquiring  and  developing  needed  recrea- 
tion areas.  It  also  would  help  the  Federal 
Government  acquire  certain  needed  recre- 
stlon  areas. 

Most  Texans — and  most  other  Am»"rlr»nF — 
expjct  to  pay  their  own  way  in  the  out  of 
doors.  If  small  user  fees  at  certain  Feueral 
areas  will  help  pay  for  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral recreation  lands  we  need  now  and  In 
the  future,  we  urge  Congress  to  approve  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund. 


gress  will  abate  and  that  support  will  be 
given  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
bill. 


(Prom  the  Enid  (Okla.)   News,  Dec.  8,  1963] 
Outdoor  Recreation  Rates  Fee  Support 

The  other  day  in  a  meeting  at  Norman  a 
Federal  recreation  leader  told  a  group  of  out- 
doors boosters  that  Oklahomans  will  have  to 
help  pay  the  cost  If  they  want  outdoor  recre- 
ation. The  speaker  was  Tom  Kimball,  of 
Washington,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation. 

Kimball  was  among  panelists  at  the  Okla- 
homa outdoor  recreation  conference.  He 
spoke  frankly  about  the  controversial  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  bill,  which 
would  allow  user  fees  on  certain  recreational 
facilities.  If  Oklahomans,  he  said,  do  not 
want  to  pay  fees  for  use  of  recreational 
facilities,  this  means  they  do  not  want  ex- 
panded facilities. 

We  think  Kimball  was  talking  recreational 
sense.  If  we  are  to  develop  and  maintain 
outdoor  recreation,  It  stands  to  reason  that 
some  sort  of  revenue  measure  must  be 
established  to  help  meet  the  expense  of  such 
development  and  maintenance.  It  Is  un- 
reasonable to  exi>ect  the  Congress  to  make 
the  necessary  appropriations  from  the  gen- 
eral funds  to  adequately  support  a  first  class 
outdoor  recreational  park  system.  It  would 
be  prohibitive  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

We  see  nothing  wrong  In  a  moderate  fee 
charge  levied  on  those  who  frequent  our 
outdoor  recreational  facilities.  Such  a  fee 
would  not  be  unbearable  on  individual 
patrons  and  would  over  a  season's  outing 
contribute  a  sizable  sum  toward  the  main- 
tenance and  further  development  of  our  park 
systems.  Americans  are  more  and  more 
taking  to  the  outdoors  for  recreational  pur- 
poses and  the  demands  on  our  park  facilities 
are  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Kimball  pointed  out  to  the  assembly  that 
much  of  the  opposition  to  the  fee  system  for 
outdoor  recreation  Is  coming  from  the  Okla- 
homa delegation  In  Congress.  He  especially 
pointed  out  the  opposition  of  Congressman 
Ed  Edmondson  In  the  House  committee  on 
recreation  and  to  House  Majority  Leader 
Carl  Albert's  opposition.  He  said  that  Okla- 
homa's opposition  Is  holding  up  the  bill  and 
delaying  some  of  the  water  development 
programs. 

The  fee  system  bill,  if  approved  by  Con- 
gress, is  expected  to  provide  some  92  billion 
m  grants  to  States  over  the  next  10  years  for 
recreation  planning,  land  purchase  and  de- 
velopment, the  acquisition  of  Federal  forest 
parks  and  for  fish  and  wildlife  refuges.  These 
funds  would  come  from  the  sale  of  surplus 
Federal  land,  from  the  4-cents-a-gallon  Fed- 
eral tax  on  fuels  used  in  motorboats  and 
from  recreation  fees  and  charges  at  Federal 
areas. 

Oklahoma  can't  stand  still  in  the  develop- 
ment of  her  outdoor  recreational  facilities. 
She  must  keep  pace  with  other  areas  of  the 
Nation  or  lose  out  in  this  tourist-outdoor- 
minded  generation.  We  hope  the  opposition 
to  the  fee  system  by  Oklahomans  in  Con- 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  PRESIDENT 
KENNEDY  AND  MRS.  KENNEDY  BY 
HUGH  B.  BROWN,  PRESIDENT. 
CHURCH  OF  JESUS  CHRIST  OF  THE 
LATTER-DAY  SAINTS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  read 
no  more  moving  tribute  to  our  late  great 
martyred  President  and  his  valiant  First 
Lady  than  the  one  given  at  the  Utah 
State  University  on  January  7  of  this 
year  by  President  Hugh  B.  Brown  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  President  Brown  represented 
the  Mormon  Church  at  the  Kennedy  fu- 
neral. He  felt  deeply  the  grief  and  shame 
which  engulfed  the  country,  and  coun- 
seled against  extremists  who  impugn  the 
motives  of  dedicated  leaders. 

He  urged,  also,  that  we  seek  a  histo- 
rian's perspective  in  the  conflict  with 
communism,  and  keep  "cool  heads,  strong 
hearts,  dauntless  courage,  and  mutual 
confidence  if  we  are  to  bridge  the  dark 
days." 

The  speech  is  an  eloquent  appeal  for 
loyalty  to  our  institutions  and  our  coun- 
try. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Memorial  Services  for  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  January  7,  1964,  Utah  State 
University 

(By  President  Hugh  B.  Brown) 

President  Chase,  members  of  the  faculty, 
distinguished  guests,  and  fellow  students,  be- 
cause It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  fu- 
neral service  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
you  have  honored  me  by  asking  that  I  par- 
ticipate In  this  memorial  service. 

With  thousands  of  others,  I  was  deeply 
moved  ,by  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  the 
funeral  and  memorial  services,  where  kings, 
presidents,  prime  ministers,  and  heads  of 
state  from  most  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
had  assembled  to  mourn  with  the  American 
people  and  to  pay  honor  to  a  truly  great  world 
leader. 

First  may  I  pause  to  pay  tribute  to  one  who 
is  living.  I  have  never  seen  a  finer  demon- 
stration of  courage,  fortitude,  and  faith  than 
I  saw  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  Building 
in  Washington,  D.C..  when  a  tragic  heroine, 
clasping  the  hand  of  her  little  daughter, 
walked  calmly  into  the  enclosure,  knelt  for  a 
moment  by  her  husband's  casket,  kissed  the 
fiag,  and  with  admirable  poise  and  head  erect, 
left  the  building. 

From  the  moment  following  that  awful 
rifle  shot  when  she  cradled  his  head  in  her 
blood-stained  lap,  through  the  vigil  at  the 
hospital  where  he  died,  sitting  by  his  body 
during  the  plane  flight  to  Washington, 
supervising  the  preparations  for  the  funeral, 
the  march  to  St.  Matthew's  Cathedral  and 
then  to  the  rites  in  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery— through  it  all  she  displayed  courage, 
dignity,  and  self-discipline,  which  had  been 
so  characteristic  of  her  husband  and  which 
are  now  revealed  as  Innate  and  mature  vir- 
tues of  that  valiant  first  lady,  Jacqueline 
Kennedy. 

While  the  last  year  has  in  many  respects 
been  a  happy  and  prosperous  one,  we  were 
stunned  and  grieved  by  the  shocking  tragedy 
which  occurred  In  Dallas  on  November  22, 
when  the  most  promising  young  man  of  this 
generation  was  cruelly  shot  down  by  an 
assassin. 


Our  whole  Nation  was  engulfed  by  a  wave 
of  horror,  grief,  and  shame,  but  as  President 
Elsenhower  said:  "Our  country  quickly  ab- 
sorbed the  shock  and  closed  ranks  behind 
the  new  President.  Thanks  to  the  foresight 
of  the  Founding  Fathers  who  provided  in  our 
Constitution  for  an  orderly  succession  to  the 
office  of  President,  there  was  no  faltering  of 
our  Government  or  hiatus  in  our  Executive 
leadership.  Once  again  our  democratic  sys- 
tem demonstrated  to  the  world  that  although 
any  political  leader  may  pass  suddenly  from 
the  scene,  the  institution  of  the  Presidency 
Itself  continues  firm  and  secure."  This  fact 
proves  that  the  American  political  system  is 
tough  and  resilient. 

It  Is  well  that  we  remember  when  we  speak 
of  the  Government  that  it  is,  after  all,  what 
Theodore  Roosevelt  declared  it  to  be:  "The 
Government  is  us.  We  are  the  Government, 
you  and  I." 

Let  us  think  for  a  moment  of  the  real 
meaning  of  our  Constitution,  of  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  things  for 
which  they  stand,  and  of  our  glorious  flag 
which  is  an  emblem.  Just  what  these  things 
stand  for  is  well  stated  by  a  modern  author 
as  follows: 

"The  flag  for  which  the  heroes  fought,  for 
which  they  died,  is  the  symbol  of  all  we  are, 
of  all  we  hope  to  be. 

"It  is  the  emblem  of  equal  rights. 

"It  means  that  this  continent  has  been 
dedicated  to  freedom. 

"It  means  universal  education;  light  for 
every  mind,  knowledge  for  every  child. 

"It  means  that  the  schoolhouse  is  the 
fortress  of  liberty. 

"It  means  that  governments  derive  their 
Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
that  each  man  is  accountable  to  and  for  the 
government.  This  responsibility  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  liberty. 

"It  means  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  bear  his  part  of  the  public  burden, 
to  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  his  town,  his 
county,  his  State. 

"It  means  that  the  ballot  box  is  the  ark 
of  the  covenant;  that  the  source  of  authority 
must  not  be  poisoned." 

"It  means  that  every  citizen  of  the  Re- 
public, native  or  naturalized,  must  be  pro- 
tected; at  home,  in  every  State;  abroad,  in 
every  land,  on  every  sea. 

"It  means  that  all  distinctions,  based  on 
birth  or  blood,  have  perished  from  our  laws; 
that  our  Government  shall  stand  between 
labor  and  capital,  between  the  weak  and  the 
strong,  between  the  individual  and  the  cor- 
poration, between  want  and  wealth,  and  give 
and  guarantee  simple  Justice  to  each  and  all. 

"It  means  that  there  shall  be  a  legal 
remedy  for  every  wrong. 

"It  means  national  hospitality;  that  we 
must  welcome  to  our  shores  the  exiles  of  the 
world,  and  that  we  may  not  drive  them  back. 
Some  of  them  may  be  deformed  by  labor, 
dwarfed  by  hunger,  broken  in  spirit,  victims 
of  tyranny  and  caste — in  whose  sad  faces 
may  be  read  the  touching  record  of  a  weary 
life — and  yet  their  children,  bom  of  liberty 
and  love,  will  be  symmetrical  and  fair.  In- 
telligent and  free."— From  "The  New  Colos- 
sus." by  Emma  Lazarus. 

How  often  we  have  read  on  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  these  poignant  words: 

"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor,  your  hud- 
dled masses  yearning  to  breathe  free,  the 
wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore.  Send 
these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tost;  I  lift  my 
lamp  beside  the  golden  door." 

Herbert  Hoover  gave  us  this  sxunmatlon: 

"America  means  far  more  than  a  continent 
bounded  by  two  oceans.  It  is  more  than 
pride  of  military  power,  glory  in  war,  or  in 
victory. 

"It  means  more  than  vast  expanse  of 
farms,  of  great  factories  or  mines,  magnifi- 
cent cities,  or  millions  of  automobiles  and 
radios. 
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"It  Is  more  even  than  the  traditions  of  the 
great  tide  westward  from  Europe,  which 
pioneered  the  conquest  of  a  continent. 

"It  Is  more  than  our  literature,  our  music, 
our  poetry.  Other  nations  have  these  things 
also. 

'Perhaps  the  Intangible  we  cannot  de- 
scribe Is  the  personal  experience,  the  living 
of  each  of  us.  rather  than  In  phrase,  however 
Inspiring. 

"The  meaning  of  our  America  flows  from 
one  pure  spring.  The  soul  of  our  America 
Is  Its  freedom  of  mind  and  spirit  In  man. 
Here  alone  are  the  windows  through  which 
pours  the  sunlight  of  the  human  spirit. 

"Here  alone  Is  human  dignity,  not  a  dream, 
but  an  accomplishment  " 

To  this  continent  for  nearly  three  cen- 
turies, three  centuries  and  a  half,  men  of  all 
races  have  migrated  and  no  one  has  been 
forced  to  come.  Curiously  most  who  did 
come  escaped  from  some  dissatisfaction,  dis- 
appointment, or  disillusionment,  from  pov- 
erty, hunger,  fear,  inequality,  oppression, 
bigotry.  These  came  to  America.  m'lUons 
from  every  land,  and  here  they  found  what 
they  sought  most;  freedom  to  live  their  own 
Uvea  as  they  chose. 

There  are  other  governments  In  the  wOTld. 
totalitarian  In  their  nature,  which  have 
sworn  to  bury  us.  who  feel  they  can  over- 
take us,  outdo  us.  supersede  and  subjugate 
us.  It  Is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
youth  of  our  land  become  aware  of  the  dan- 
gers that  threaten  us;  aware  also  of  the 
strength  of  our  position  and  the  source  of 
that  strength,  be  alerted  to  the  responsibili- 
ties that  rest  upon  them  to  preserve  our  land 
and  our  form  of  Government  for  futxire 
generations. 

Herbert  Hoover  emphasizes  the  need  for 
us  to  instruct  our  youth  In  the  faith  of  our 
fathers  when  he  said:  "A  nation  Is  strong  or 
weak.  It  thrives  or  perishes  upon  what  it 
believes  to  be  true.  If  oiir  youth  is  rightly 
instructed  In  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  in  the 
traditions  of  our  country.  In  the  dignity  of 
each  individual  man.  then  our  power  will  be 
stronger  than  any  weapon  of  destruction 
that  man  can  devise." 

Freedom  is  a  live  and  growing  plant  which 
must  be  nurtured,  cultivated,  pruned,  and 
kept  fruitful.  Freedom,  like  life.  Is  a  process, 
a  growth  where  the  new  Is  perpetually  crowd- 
ing out  the  old.  There  Is  a  constant  wearing 
away  and  renewing.  The  beautiful  blossom 
of  today  la  by  tomorrow  wilted  and  dry  and 
must  fall  by  the  next  tomorrow  and  be  few- 
gotten,  while  the  new  bud  comes  and  is 
heralded  for  Its  brief  day  So  the  freedom  of 
today,  if  not  kept  up  to  date  by  adjustments 
to  axLit  new  seasons  and  new  occasions,  may 
dry  and  become  musty,  and  actually  become 
serfdom. 

Freedom  without  discipline  is  a  delusion 
and  spills  over  Into  license,  where  law  Is  not 
respected  and  where  decorum  is  not  known. 
When,  however.  In  the  name  of  discipline, 
men  are  robbed  of  their  right  to  think  or 
■peak  or  act;  when  the  will  of  the  few  is  Im- 
posed on  the  many;  when  the  dignity  of  the 
individual  is  denied  and  responsibility  to 
God  rejected;  then  communism  will  flourish 
and  the  people  become  slaves. 

If  you  are  to  enjoy  those  inalienable  rights 
with  which  you  are  endowed  by  the  Creator, 
you  will  not  fawn  before  flattery,  cringe 
before  denunciation;  nor  will  you  yield  to 
your  own  lawless  Impulses. 

Sometimes  the  immigrants  or  refugees  from 
other  lands  see  this  America  of  ours  against 
a  background  which  U  alien  to  us  and  some 
of  their  definitions  of  our  country  and  our 
liberties  cause  us  to  realize  that  we  may  be 
too  cloee  to  the  forest  to  see  the  trees.  Hear 
this  from  a  German  refugee:  "Americanism 
is  not  a  birthplace  nor  a  birthright;  It  is  a 
vision  In  the  brain,  a  cry  In  the  heart,  a 
flame  In  the  soul.  He  who  lives  It  may  have 
it.  and  h*  who  Uvea  it  not  may  never  have  it. 


though  he  may  have  the  names  of  all  the 
patriots  on  his  family  tree." 

And  then  listen  to  a  Frenchman,  still  loyal 
to  his  beloved  Prance:  "With  no  disloyalty  to 
my  beloved  Prance,  I  embrace  America.  I 
salute  its  courage  and  audacity,  its  kindness 
and  good  will.  Its  turbulent  energy  and  un- 
quenchable zest.  I  love  America  because  I 
find  here  both  the  freedom  that  ennobles  life 
and  the  discipline  without  which  freedom 
becomes  anarchy." 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  words  of 
Walt  Whitman,  with  hla  charactertsUcally 
rugged  proae-poetry      He  said: 

"Sail,  sail  thy  best,  oh  ship  of  Democracy 
Of  value  is  thy  freight — 
"Tls  not  the  present  only,   the  past  is  also 

stored  In  thee: 
Thou    boldest   not    the    venture   of   thyself 

alone — 
Not  of  the  Western  continent  alone: 
Earth's   resume   entire   floats   on    thy    keel 

O  ship — 
Is  steadied  by  thy  spars; 
With  thee,  time  voyages  in  trust. 
The  antecedent  nations  sink  or  swim  with 

thee. 
With    all    their   struggles,   martyrs,    heroes. 

epics,  wars. 
Thou  bearest  the  other  continents;    theirs. 
Theirs  as  much  as  thine  Is  the  destination 

port  triumphant. 
Steer  then  with  good  strong  hand  and  wary 

eye. 

0  helmsman — thou  carriest  great  compan- 

ions. 
Venerable,  priestly  Asia  sails  this  day  with 

thee.  America. 
And  Royal  feudal  Europe  sails  with  thee — 
How  can  I  pierce  the  Impenetrable  blank  of 

the  future; 

1  feel  thy  ominous  greatness,  evil  as  well  as 

good. 

I  watch  thee  advancing,  absorbing  the  pres- 
ent, transcending  the  past. 

I  see  thy  light  lighting  and  thy  shadow 
shadowing  as  If  the  entire  globe 

But  I  do  not  undertake  to  define  thee — 
hardly  to  comprehend  thee." 

Those  of  us  who  went  through  two  World 
Wars  and  thought  we  had  fought  a  war  to 
end  wars  and  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy,  those  of  us  who  saw  the  subjuga- 
tion of  nations  and  the  pitiless  occupation  of 
free  lands  by  tyrants,  realize  that  we  must 
never  seek  peace  by  submitting  to  slavery. 

After  two  World  Wars  and  our  experience 
In  Korea,  and  now  In  the  midst  of  a  continu- 
ing cold  war.  we  are  coming  to  realize  that 
our  best  defense  lies  in  the  moral  strength 
of  our  people  In  a  recent  Issue  of  Sunshine 
magazine  appeared  the  following: 

"Despite  the  most  costly  rearmament  pro- 
gram in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  rising 
tide  of  crisis  and  confusion  continues  to 
threaten  to  engulf  America  and  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

"Yet.  from  their  discouragement  and  dis- 
illusionment, the  American  people  are  be- 
ginning to  remember  something  they  have 
too  long  forgotten— that  only  from  their 
moral  strength  can  they  generate  the  power 
to  preserve  their  precious  way  of  life,  and 
to  keep  alive  the  flames  of  freedom  which. 
In  the  chaos  of  the  world  around  us.  sym- 
bolized the  one  hope  for  llberty-lovlng  peo- 
ples everywhere. 

"In  recent  years,  we  have  heard  more  of 
our  leaders — military,  political,  and  re- 
ligious— call  for  the  reawakening  of  the 
trus  American  spirit  In  our  people." 

America  is  great  in  proportion  that  she 
makes  sure  that  she  will  have  great  men 
in  the  next  generation. 

Let  us  beware  of  extremists  In  this  land  of 
ours,  groups  who  attack  the  integrity  and 
Impugn  the  motives  of  some  of  our  greatest 
patriots.  Let  us  not  be  deceived  Into  ac- 
cepting their  un-American  and  undemo- 
cratic philosophies  even  though  they  carry 


some  anti-Communist  banners.  President 
Elsenhower  wrote: 

"Democracy  Is  nothing  but  the  oppor. 
tunlty  for  self -discipline.  We  owe  It  to  our- 
selves to  be  deeply  interested  In  political 
Issues,  to  be  thoughtful  about  the  policiet 
of  our  country — but  we  are  simply  endan- 
gering our  democratic  system  when  we  go 
to  extremes,  deal  in  vilification,  make  threats 
against  our  own  officials,  and  incite  vlolencs 
and  lawlessness  The  Individual  who  un- 
thinkingly goes  to  such  extremes  Is  weaken- 
ing the  whole  structure  of  self-government." 

We  hope  the  young  people  of  this  instl- 
tutlon.  this  State,  and  of  our  country  will 
be  loyal  to  our  institutions,  lojral  to  our 
leaders,  and  dedicated  to  the  principles  set 
forth  In  our  Constitution.  All  of  us  are  op- 
posed to  communism,  but  we  do  not  fight 
communism  best  by  weakening  and  dividing 
our  own  forces  or  destroying  the  faith  of 
others  in  the  integrity  of  our  leaders. 

Let  us  seek  rather  the  historian's  per- 
specUve  and  see  this  conflict  with  com- 
munism, not  as  a  holy  war,  but  as  a  dlfllcult 
and  perilous  struggle  with  an  Implacable 
foe.  We  live  in  a  diverse  world  in  which 
there  is  a  diversity  of  economic  systems, 
political  creeds,  and  philosophic  faiths  We 
know,  in  part  at  least,  what  a  nuclear  war 
would  mean  To  avoid  it  is  the  common  In- 
terest of  all  mankind  and  this  Interest  must 
transcend  all  conflicts  of  Ideology  and  na- 
tional ambition.  We  need  cool  heads,  strong 
hearts,  dauntless  courage,  and  mutual  con- 
fidence if  we  are  to  bridge  the  dark  abyss. 

Let  us  conclude  with  a  paragraph  from  a 
speech  which  President  Kennedy  prepared 
for  delivery  on  that  faUl  day  In  November— 
a  speech  he  was  not  permitted  to  deliver, 
but  he  left  us  this  sublime  paragraph: 

"We  in  this  country.  In  this  generation, 
are — by  destiny  rather  than  choice — the 
watchmen  on  the  walls  of  world  freedom. 
We  ask  therefore  that  we  may  be  worthy  of 
our  power  and  responsibility — that  we  may 
exercise  our  strength  with  wisdom  and  re- 
straint— and  that  we  may  achieve  in  our  time 
and  for  all  time  the  ancient  vision  of  'peace 
on  earth,  good  will  toward  men  '  That  must 
always  be  our  goal — and  the  righteousness 
of  our  cause  must  always  underlie  our 
strength.  Or.  as  was  written  long  ago; 
•Except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watch- 
man waketh  but  in  vain.' " 

Thus  President  John  P.  Kennedy  speaks  to 
us  from  among  the  thousands  of  other  living 
whom  we  call  dead.  They  gave  their  lives  for 
freedom  They  now  pass  to  us  the  torch  as 
he  did.  We  must  hold  It  high  and  not  break 
faith  with  him  or  them.  Their  task— our 
task — will  not  be  finished  until  universal  and 
permanent  peace  Is  established  in  the  earth. 
Thank  you. 
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CAMPAIGN  TO  REMOVE  ARCHI- 
TECTURAL BARRIERS  FOR  HAND- 
ICAPPED 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
believe  most  of  us  realize  that  approxi- 
mately 35  million  Americans  suffer  from 
some  chronic  disease.  A  quarter  of  a 
million  of  our  people  are  in  wheelchairs, 
and  about  the  same  number  are  blind. 
Nearly  200.000  wear  heavy  leg  braces, 
and  139.000  have  artificial  limbs.  Mil- 
lions have  heart  conditions,  and  W/2 
million  are  over  65  years  of  age.  and  heir 
to  the  slowing  down  process  and  ac- 
cumulation of  small  Ills  that  come  with 
the  years. 

Because  of  America's  thoughtlessness 
in  erecting  in  many  public  buildings 
architectural  barriers  which  the  handi- 
capped cannot  hurdle,  millions  of  our 
citizens  cannot  take  care  of  their  business 


personally  In  State,  county,  or  Federal 
office  buildings.  They  have  to  bypass 
libraries  with  high  winding  steps  up  to 
their  entrances,  and  even  ground-level 
buildings  with  fast  revolving  doors. 
They  cannot  travel  conveniently  because 
in  few  motels  or  hotels  are  there  ade- 
quate ramps,  hand  rails,  or  other  ap- 
proaches for  wheelchairs,  crutches,  or 
weak  hearts. 

Often,  when  they  do  get  into  a  build- 
ing, they  find  new  architectural  barriers 
on  the  inside.  There  are  restrooms  with 
no  facilities  for  wheelchairs,  and  tele- 
phone booths  are  so  narrow  that  a  per- 
son in  a  wheelchair  cannot  possibly 
reach  the  phone  Itself.  The  booths 
themselves  and  the  seats  in  them  are  too 
narrow  to  accommodate  crutches  or  a 
heavy  leg  brace.  On  the  phones,  there 
are  no  amplifying  devices  for  the  deaf. 
All  around  are  hazardous  doorways  lead- 
ing to  boilerrooms  or  incinerators,  with 
no  sense-of -touch  markings  on  them  to 
warn  the  blind. 

I  am  sure  that  none  of  us  intended  to 
disregard  the  safety  and  convenience  of 
our  handicapped  when  our  public  build- 
ings were  constructed,  but  that  we  have 
allowed  them  to  be  built  as  they  are 
through  sheer  thoughtlessness.  It  is 
not,  however,  too  late  to  do  something 
about  it. 

A  very  fine  program  to  remove  pres- 
ent hurdles  for  the  handicapped  in  pub- 
lic buildings  and  to  prevent  the  con- 
struction of  future  hurdles  is  underway 
in  my  State  of  Utah.  Because  I  feel  it 
may  be  a  model  for  other  States  and 
communities — and  perhaps  an  inspira- 
tion—I should  like  to  take  the  time  of 
the  Senate  to  say  a  few  words  about  it. 

The  campaign  was  organized  by  the 
Utah  Committee  for  the  Elimination  of 
Architectural  Barriers,  under  the  joint 
cosponsorshlp  of  the  Utah  Society  for 
Crippled  Children  and  Adults  and  the 
Governor's  Comm'ttee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped.  It  is  being  directed 
by  a  broadly  based  steering  committee 
of  25  people,  including  experts  on 
the  handicapped,  and  on  public  and 
community  relations,  and  by  representa- 
tives of  architectural  firms,  construction 
companies.  State  and  local  building 
boards,  city  government,  the  State  legis- 
lature, the  clergy,  the  medical  profession, 
and  many  other  civic  and  church  lead- 
ers. 

As  a  first  step,  a  volunteer  group 
served  as  surveyors  of  major  public  build- 
ings in  the  State,  including  post  offices, 
hospitals,  libraries,  universities,  the  Salt 
Lake  Airport,  the  City  and  County  Build- 
ing in  Salt  Lake,  several  of  the  buildings 
at  Hill  Air  Force  Base  in  Ogden.  and 
other  selected  buildings,  to  find  out  which 
ones  structurally  discriminated  against 
the  handicapped.  The  surveys  were 
thoroughly  covered  by  all  news  media, 
including  both  the  newspapers  and  tele- 
vision stations. 

A  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  cam- 
paign by  the  arrival  in  Salt  Lake  City  of 
Mrs  Louise  Lake,  field  representative  of 
the  National  Society  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren and  Adults.  Inc..  and  the  first 
Woman  to  be  chosen  as  the  "Handicapped 
American  of  the  Year."  She  was  in  Utah 
for  10  days,  during  which  time  she  met 


with  the  steering  committee  in  a  widely 
publicized  and  televised  luncheon.  She 
also  gave  extensive  interviews  to  the 
newspapers,  took  questions  in  her  hotel 
room  on  radio  beep  phones  and  appeared 
on  a  number  of  other  radio  and  television 
programs.  She  visited  the  Salt  Lake 
Senior  Citizens  Center,  where  there  are 
no  architectural  barriers,  and  this  visit 
was  televised. 

During  her  visit  Utah  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations,  and  many  of  our  news- 
papers were  stimulated  to  comment  edi- 
torially on  the  bauTler  removal  campaign. 
They  urged  that  a  city,  county  and  State 
program  be  developed  to  adapt  and  reno- 
vate present  structures,  and  to  assure 
that  future  buildings  be  constructed  with 
appropriate  rsimpways  and  entrance 
ways  and  other  necessary  facilities  for 
the  handicapped. 

Mrs.  Lake's  visit,  and  the  widspread 
publicity  it  was  given  was  followed  up 
by  stories  in  many  of  the  county  weeklies 
throughout  the  State,  and  with  varying 
window  displays  in  many  of  the  down- 
town stores  in  Salt  Lake.  These  window 
displays  dealt  not  only  with  ramps  and 
handrails  and  other  types  of  facilities 
most  desirable  for  public  buildings,  but 
also  with  facilities  for  the  homes  of  the 
handicapped. 

I  was  brought  into  the  campaign — 
and  most  willingly  so — when  Mr.  Ray- 
mond L.  Servatius,  director  of  com- 
munity relations  for  the  Utah  Commit- 
tee for  the  Elimination  of  Architectural 
Barriers,  asked  me  for  assurance  that 
present  Federal  buildings  in  Utah,  and 
those  to  be  constructed  in  the  future, 
would  be  made  to  comply  with  the  com- 
mittee's specifications  for  easy  access  for 
the  handicapped,  and  that  other  facili- 
ties would  be  adjusted  to  take  their  needs 
into  consideration. 

It  was  most  satisfactory  to  be  able  to 
report  that  the  Greneral  Services  Admin- 
istration under  Mr.  Bernard  L.  Boutin, 
its  able  Administrator,  is  undertaking 
E>eriodic  surveys  of  existing  Federal 
buildings  to  identify  architectural  bar- 
riers, and  to  make  recommendations  to 
overcome  them,  and  is  insisting  that  new 
buildings  be  designed  so  that  there  will 
be  at  least  one  ground-level  entrance  or 
exit  which  the  handicapped  can  use.  It 
is  a  reflection  on  the  level  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, it  seems  to  me,  that  in  so  many  of 
our  public  buildings — including  our 
Federal  buildings — a  person  confined  to 
a  wheelchair,  or  in  a  heavy  leg  brace, 
or  with  a  weak  heart,  must  enter 
through  a  level  freight  entrance  at  the 
back  of  the  building  and  reach  public 
areas  only  after  a  trip  through  a  boiler- 
room,  or  a  storeroom,  and  in  a  freight 
elevator. 

It  is  too  soon  to  assess  the  Utah  ac- 
complishments from  the  campaign  to 
remove  architectural  barriers  which  de- 
grade our  handicapped,  but  the  word  I 
receive  is  that  it  is  going  remarkably 
well. 

A  ramp  is  being  installed  at  the  City 
and  County  Building  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
The  Latter-day  Saints  Building  Board, 
the  State  building  board,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  are  all  officially  planning 
future  buildings  on  standards  set  for  use 
by  the  handicapped.  A  Salt  Lake  City 
downtown  plaruiing  association  is  study- 


ing what  has  to  be  done  to  make  the 
entire  area  usable  by  the  handicapped. 
One  of  our  large  theater  chains  in  Salt 
Lake  is  plarming  areas  for  the  wheel- 
chair viewer.  And  this  is  only  the  be- 
ginning. 

The  chairman  of  this  enlightened  cam- 
paign is  Mr.  Harry  R.  James,  director  of 
sports  information  at  the  University  of 
Utah.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of  the 
public -spirited  citizens  who  are  serving 
with  him. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Architectural  Bahrizrs.  Steering  Commtt- 
TEE.  State  op  Utah,  Cosponsored  bt  the 
Utah  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults  and  the  Governor's  Committee  ow 
Employment  for  the  Handicapped 

Mrs.  Louise  Lake,  consultant  and  field 
representative  for  the  National  Society  for 
Crippled  Children  and  Adults,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
111. 

Richard  E.  Walrath.  executive  director, 
Utah  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults. 

Maurice  Warshaw.  chairman.  Governor's 
conrunittee  on  employment  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

Glenn  H.  Johnson,  executive  secretary. 
Governor's  committee  on  employment  for 
the  handicapped. 

L.  B.  Harmon,  Ph.  D..  director.  Utah  So- 
ciety for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults  Re- 
habilitation Workshop. 

Boyd  O.  Hatch,  survey  chairman.  Architec- 
tural Barriers  Committee,  managing  editor. 
Instructor  magazine,  Latter-day  Saints 
Church. 

Rev.  Warren  S.  Bainbridge,  DD.,  minis- 
ter. First  Methodist  Church. 

Sharon  BoUnder,  "Miss  Handicapped 
America."  National  Society  for  Crippled  ChU- 
dren  and  Adults.  Inc. 

Eugene  Brazier,  architect,  Ashton,  Evans, 
Brazier  &  Afsoclates. 

Harold  W.  Burton,  Latter-day  Saints 
Church  Building  Board. 

Don  M.  Chrlstensen.  board  member,  Utah 
Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults. 

Abe  Guss.  Granite  Meat,  president.  Utah 
Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults. 

Vaughn  L.  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  State  director  of 
vocational  rehabilitation. 

Frederick  R.  Hlnclcley,  president,  American 
Paper  Co. 

Louis  E.  Holley,  city  auditor. 

Fred  L.  Markham.  architect.  Provo. 

H.  L.  Marshall,  M.D.,  University  of  Utah 
Rehabilitation  Center. 

Elton  Newman,  M.D.,  State  health  depcu't- 
ment. 

Ray  L.  Servatius,  Utah  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  and  Adults,  public  relations. 

Robert  R.  Sonntag.  Utah  State  Legislature. 

Glen  R.  Swenson,  State  building  board, 
director. 

Clifton  A.  Tolboe,  Tolboe  &  Hardin  Con- 
struction Co. 

William  E.  Zwlck,  Jr.,  Horne-Zwick  Con- 
struction Co. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  view  this 
heartening  Utah  crusade  for  the  handi- 
capped with  great  pride.  It  is  typical  of 
the  fine  community  spirit  with  which 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  Utah  are  blessed, 
and  is  an  example  of  what  enlightened 
and  unselfish  community  cooperation 
can  do. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AID  TO  SMALL  BUSINESS:  REPORT 
OP  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  RETAIL- 
INO.  DISTRIBUTION.  AND  MAR- 
KETING PRACTICES  ON  THE  AU- 
TOMOTIVE TIRE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  a  report  of  my 
Subcommittee  on  Retailing.  Distribution, 
and  Marketing  Practices,  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  which  I 
am  today  filing  with  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee. 

In  this  report  I  note  that  marked 
changes  have  taken  place  since  World 
War  II  in  the  vast,  burgeoning  retail 
markets  throughout  the  country.  Com- 
petitive struggles  for  additional  sales 
and  wider  markets  have  had  a  profound 
effect  on  the  small  businessman  and  in- 
depen...ent  retailer. 

The  advent  of  technological  change, 
the  proliferation  of  discount  houses,  and 
large-scale  direct  selling  have  interposed 
themselves  between  the  small  business- 
man and  the  consumer. 

As  a  result,  the  small  businessman 
finds  himself  in  an  unhappy  paradox  of 
increased  dollar  sales,  with  lower  profit 
margins  and  less  capital  with  which  to 
modernize  or  expand  his  business. 

In  this  competitive  struggle,  the  small 
businessman  continues  to  fight  for  his 
share  of  the  market,  and  is  readily  find- 
ing that  most  of  his  energies  are  con- 
sumed in  just  striving  to  maintain  sales 
at  the  break -even  point. 

Part  of  this  problem  can  be  traced  to 
the  growth  of  direct  selling  by  manu- 
facturers to  high-volume  customers — 
which  is  called  vertical  integration — 
and  partially  to  the  growth  of  nation- 
wide chain  outlets — commonly  referred 
to  as  horizontal  integration. 

This  report  is  an  attempt  to  identify 
these  problems  in  one  particular  seg- 
ment of  retail  sales  activity,  the  automo- 
tive tire  Industry.  It  does  not  pretend 
to  ofTer  complete  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  survival  of  the  small  business- 
man. I  believe  it  would  be  better  to 
regard  the  report  as  a  case  study  and 
an  Indication  of  the  trends  in  retailing 
that  are  worrisome  to  the  independent 
businessman. 

I  do  not  think  it  can  be  denied  that 
competition  in  a  free  marketplace  is  one 
of  the  bulwarks  of  our  economic  system. 
The  loss  of  independent  retailers — par- 
ticularly when  those  losses  run  well  into 
the  thousands — could  well  damage  such 
competition.  Congress  has  the  duty  and 
obligation  to  be  watchful  of  the  trends 
of  the  marketplace,  to  see  that  no  one 
who  comoetes  is  using  inordinate  means 
to  throttle  comoetition  and  subvert  the 
real  basis  of  our  economic  system. 

I  believe  that  Congress  should  con- 
tinue its  investigation  in  these  areas. 
We  cannot  stand  idly  by  and  watch  in- 
dependent small  businessmen  be  swal- 
lowed up  by  questionable  tactics  of  large 
businesses  and  manufacturers.  We  can- 
not   watch    the    demise    of    previously 


healthy  small  enterprises  which  fall  by 
the  wayside  because  they  are  unable  to 
meet  the  rigors  of  volume  selling  and 
price  cutting. 

The  small  merchant  has  an  important 
part  to  play  in  the  economy  and  civic 
enterprise  of  his  community.  His  loss 
as  a  leader,  contributor,  and  taxpayer  in 
the  community  would  be  irreparable. 

Mr.  President,  after  detailing  the  his- 
tory of  the  rubber  tire  industry  in  this 
country,  this  report  which  Is  filed  today 
considers  some  of  the  more  basic  com- 
plaints of  the  Independents,  and  follows 
with  recommendations  which  should  be 
realized  in  the  form  of  legislation,  ad- 
ministrative actions  by  Government 
agencies,  and  actions  by  tire  dealers  and 
tire  manufacturers  themselves. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sec- 
tion of  my  report  entitled  "Recom- 
mendations." from  page  20  through  page 
24,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, in  connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

V     RECOMMENDATIONS 

While  the  Independent  tire  dealers'  dollar 
volume  of  buslnesa  has  steadily  Increased 
In  recent  years,  their  percentage  share  of  the 
market  has  substantially  declined.  The  de- 
cline has  been  most  apparent  In  the  truck, 
o(T-the-road.  and  bus  fields,  and  other  sales 
to  large  accounts.  Independent  dealers  have 
done  relatively  well  In  passenger-tire  sales 
and  other  sales  to  small,  commercial  ac- 
counts. The  problems  confronting  the  tire 
dealer  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  fac- 
ing the  tire  retreaders. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearing,  two  factors 
were  named  as  possible  causes  of  the  tire 
dealers'  loss  In  their  share  of  the  market;  ( 1) 
The  development  of  new  channels  of  distri- 
bution, which  proved  to  be  more  efSclent  In 
serving  certain  classes  of  customers:  and  (2) 
unfair  practices  used  by  the  manufacturers. 
The  tire  manufacturers  alleged  that  the  de- 
cline In  the  percentage  of  the  market  served 
by  dealers  was  largely  due  to  more  efficient 
Innovations  In  distribution,  while  the  deal- 
ers claimed  that  this  decline  was  caused  by 
unfair  practices  and  various  tax  advantages 
used  by  manufacturers. 

Your  subcommittee  has  found  that  the 
manufacturers,  their  company  stores,  and 
other  chain  merchandisers  are  given  unfalr 
tax  advantages,  which  have  decreased  the  In- 
dependent's share  of  the  market.  Actions  to 
remedy  this  situation  are  Included  In  the 
recommendations.  Your  subcommittee  has 
found  little  evidence  to  disprove  the  dealers' 
allegations  of  unfair  practices,  nor  does  It 
possess  the  data  In  this  regard,  which  could 
be  obtained  In  an  Investigation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  If  the  allegations 
are  true,  a  serious  Injustice  has  been  done  to 
the  Independent  tire  dealers  and  the  Amer- 
ican public.  In  some  cases,  the  alleged  un- 
fair practices  are  not  Illegal  under  existing 
law.  Therefore,  your  committee  has  recom- 
mended that  steps  be  taken  to  make  such 
practices  Illegal. 

Recommendations  on  legislation 

1.  Equalization  of  tax  treatment  of  com- 
pany stores  and  Independent  tire  dealers: 
As  discussed  In  complaint  No.  9  above,  com- 
pany stores  are  given  an  unwarranted  advan- 
tage over  dealers  in  that  they  need  not  pay 
excise  taxes  on  a  tire  until  It  Is  sold.  Your 
subcommittee  believes  that  S.  1056  or  H.R. 
3563  (88th  Cong..  1st  sess  ) '  would  serve  to 
remedy  this  situation  and  should  be  enacted 
by  Congress.    Similar  excise  tax  Inequities  in 


other  Industries  characterized   by  dual  dis- 
tribution should  also  be  remedied. 

2.  Information  to  be  submitted  which 
would  lead  to  discovery  of  unequal  treat- 
ment of  markets  by  dual  distributors:  To 
date,  no  case  law  has  developed  under  anti- 
trust statutes  which  would  prevent  tire 
manufacturers  from  running  a  company 
store  with  very  much  reduced  prices  in  a 
market  where  the  manufacturer  wants  to 
gain  a  larger  share  of  the  business  Reduced 
revenues  resulting  from  this  practice  could 
be  made  up  by  profits  from  other  company 
stores  in  markets  where  higher  prices  pre- 
vail. Such  a  practice.  It  seems  to  this  sub- 
committee, constitutes  discrimination  be- 
tween markets,  and  could  place  Independent 
dealers  In  the  reduced-price  market  at  a  con- 
siderable disadvantage.  Competition  u 
bound  to  be  weakened  In  a  situation  where 
independents  fire  forced  to  compete  against 
subsidized  company  stores. 

S.  1108,-'  as  introduced  by  Senator  Lono  of 
Louisiana  In  the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress, would  provide  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  Justice  Department,  and  Con- 
gress with  information  that  could  lead  to 
knowledge  concerning  this  practice.  Its 
companion  piece  of  legislation,  S.  1107.'  also 
sponsored  by  Senator  Long,  touches  on  the 
problem  of  unequal  treatments  of  markets 
by  a  dual  distributor  In  any  Industry  through 
company-owned  outlets. 

The  aim  of  S.  1107  and  S.  1108  Is  to  prevent 
a  dual  distributor  from  using  his  size  and 
entry  Into  many  markets  to  weaken  com- 
petition In  any  one  of  these  markets.  This 
proposed  legislation  Is  a  logical  extension  of 
the  Roblnson-Patman  Act's  proscription  of 
such  use  of  power  by  a  seller.  It  was  your 
commutes  finding  In  Its  Investigation  of  the 
flat  glass  industry  that  similar  practices 
probably  exist  there.  Your  subcommittee, 
therefore,  urges  the  full  committee  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  recommending  pas- 
sage of  S.  1107  and  S.  1108,  or  similar  legisla- 
tion, to  prevent  unequal  treatment  of  mar- 
kets by  dual  distributors. 

3.  Proscription  of  unequal  treatment  of 
different  classes  of  customers:  Your  subcom- 
mittee finds  it  quite  probable  that  tire  man- 
ufacturers make  a  low  profit  on  national  ac- 
counts and  Oovernment  sales  In  order  to 
build  volume,  while  profits  are  supple- 
mented through  higher  profit  sales  to  dealers. 
Your  subcommittee  believes  this  constitutes 
a  discrimination  In  price  and  services  be- 
tween different  classes  of  customers  not  war- 
ranted entirely  by  differences  In  the  cost  of 
selling.  Discrimination  In  pricing  policies 
or  services  between  customers  of  the  same 
class,  such  as  two  dealers  or  two  truckers. 
Is  prohibited  by  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act. 
However,  no  interpretation  of  the  antitrust 
laws  has  developed  to  hold  price  differentials 
between  different  classes  of  customers  illegal 
Your  subcommittee  believes  that  such  legis- 
lation should  be  enacted  to  clarify  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act  In  this  regard.  This 
legislation  would  require  that  differences  In 
prices  and  services  offered  to  two  classes  of 
customers  be  based  on  actual  differences  In 
the  cost  of  selling  to  them  As  such  this  leg- 
islation would  prevent  profits  made  from 
sales  to  dealers  being  used  to  subsidize 
the  entry  of  tire  manufacturers  Inlo  direct 
selling  Such  discrimination  Is  a  serious 
threat  to  small  business  and  the  public 
interest. 

4.  Introduction  of  a  system  of  quality  rat- 
ing In  the  tire  Industry:  The  currently  used 
complex  methods  of  naming  different  brands 
or  lines  of  tires  is  misleading  and  confusing 
to  the  public.  The  FTC  "Tire  Advertising 
Guides"  proscribes  misleading  terminology 
In  advertisements,  yet  It  does  not  provide 
for  an  objective  standard  of  quality  rating  to 
be  applied  to  all  tires.     Such  a  standard  Is 
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needed,  as  the  average  buyer  Is  not  equipped 
to  rate  the  quality  of  tires.  A  system  where- 
by tires  are  rated  according  to  Government 
standards  of  safety,  endurance,  general  qual- 
ity, and  construction,  such  as  Is  done  in  the 
jneat  Industry,  would  let  the  consumer  know 
exactly  what  he  Is  buying.  Your  subcom- 
mittee recommends  that  a  system  of  quality 
rating  would  be  In  the  Interest  of  safe  trans- 
portation, and  should  be  enacted. 

5.  Remove  surtax  exemptions  for  sepa- 
rately Incorporated  chalnstores:  The  tax 
proposals  contained  In  the  President's  Jan- 
uary 24,  1963,  message  to  the  Congress  on 

The  Revision  of  Our  Tax  Structure"  (re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means) 
Included  u  provision  to  close  this  loophole. 
It  is  very  likely  that  the  present  provisions 
allowing  multiple  exemptions  for  separately 
Incorporated  company  stores  have  favored 
growth  of  large  chains.* 

6.  Allow  governmental  and  private  parties 
to  serve  injunctions  and  civil  suits  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act:  Your 
subcommittee  recommends  paasage  of  S. 
1815  ■■  introduced  by  Senator  Humphrey,  or 
S.  1935,«  Introduced  by  Senator  Sparkman. 
as  a  most  Important  element  In  the  Inde- 
pendent's fight  for  survival.  Either  of  these 
bills  would  give  private  parties  the  right  to 
lue  for  damages  caused  by  violation  of  sec- 
tion 3  of   the  Roblnson-Patman   Act. 

Thus,  an  Independent  tire  dealer  who  has 
lost  business  due  to  such  a  violation  could 
recover  his  losses.  These  bills  would 
also  give  the  Justice  Department  power  to 
proceed  civilly  In  violations  of  section  3.  At 
present,  the  Justice  Department  can  bring 
only  criminal  suits  under  section  3.  Suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  these  suits  has  often 
been  very  difficult  because  of  procedural  com- 
plications. 

Recommendations  to  Government  agencies 

1.  The  Justice  Department  should  Investi- 
gate concentration  In  the  sale  and  manufac- 
ture of  replacement  tires  and  take  any  nec- 
essary legal  action  If  such  be  the  case. 

2.  The  FTC  should  Investigate  the  com- 
plaints of  the  tire  dealers  discussed  In  cases 
Noe.  3,  4.  6.  and  7.  particularly  as  to  vio- 
lations of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act.  It 
should  continue  Its  Investigation  of  quan- 
tity limits  and  the  practices  discussed  In 
No.  10.  Your  subcommittee  believes  that  an 
investigation  and  action  In  the  area  of  the 
complicated  price  schedules  would  be  benefi- 
cial to  the  consumer  and  competition  in  the 
Industry. 

Recommendations  to  the  tire  dealers 

1.  It  Is  evident  that  changing  conditions 
in  the  tire  Industry  have  and  are  going  to 
put  Independent  dealers  at  a  disadvantage 
In  certain  areas  of  the  trade.  Hopefully.  In- 
dependent tire  dealers  will  continue  to  be 
an  Important  part  of  the  Nation's  economy 
by  concentrating  on  the  sorts  of  buyers  for 


Apps.  A  and  B.  pp.  25  and  26. 


>  App.  D..  p.  29. 
'  App.  C.p.  27. 


'  Item  4,  p.  10,  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent's "The  Revision  of  Our  Tax  Structures" 
reads  as  follows:  "Since  the  $25,000  surtax 
exemption  and  the  new  22-percent  normal 
rate  are  designed  to  stimulate  small  busi- 
ness, this  reduction  should  be  accompanied 
by  action  designed  to  eliminate  the  advan- 
tage of  the  multiple  surtax  exemptions  now 
•vallable  to  large  enterprises  operating 
through  a  chain  of  separately  Incorporated 
units.  I  therefore  recommend  that  legisla- 
tion be  enacted  which,  over  a  transitional 
period  of  5  years,  will  limit  to  1  the  num- 
ber of  surtax  exemptions  allowed  an  affiliated 
corporate  group  subject  to  80-percent  com- 
mon control.  This  proposal  would  apply  both 
to  affiliated  groups  having  a  common  cor- 
porate parent  and  to  enterprises  sharing  com- 
mon Individual  ownership.  It  will  add  $120 
million  annually  to  tax  receipts." 

'App.E.  p.  32. 

•App.  F,  p.  33. 


whom  they  alone  can  provide  the  best  serv- 
ice and  the  best  deal. 

2.  In  part  II  of  this  report  and  In  the 
course  of  the  hearing.  It  was  noted  that 
company  stores  were  established  Instead  of 
dealerships  because  a  prospective  dealer 
lacked  the  necessary  capital.  The  small  busi- 
ness Investment  company  Is  a  new  type  of 
financial  organization  authorized  by  Con- 
gress In  order  to  meet  the  credit  needs  of 
small  businessmen  such  as  tire  dealers. 
Therefore,  In  order  to  meet  this  lack  of  capi- 
tal, your  subcommittee  recommends  that  the 
tire  dealer  trade  association  consider  organiz- 
ing a  small  business  investment  company 
(SBIC)  for  the  benefit  of  its  members. 

Recommendation  to  rubber  tire  manufac- 
turers 

1.  Manufacturers  should  Institute  a  pro- 
gram to  assist  their  Independent  distribu- 
tors. 

An  enlightened  management  should  real- 
ize that  a  healthy  system  of  independent 
dealerships  Is  of  more  long-run  Importance 
than  any  policy  which  brings  short-run  gains 
in  total  sales  but  damages  the  distribution 
system.  The  manufacturers  would  be  well 
advised  In  serving  their  own  Interests  to  In- 
stitute programs  which  assist  dealers  to 
stay  In  business  and  encourage  new  dealer- 
ships to  be  established. 


HEARINGS  BY  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
ANTITRUST  AND  MONOPOLY  ON 
S.  1815  AND  S.  1935 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  hear- 
ings now  being  held  by  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  They  are  being  held  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart].  They  relate  to 
two  bills  which  have  been  introduced  in 
the  Senate — Senate  bill  1815  and  Sen- 
ate bill  1935.  which  were  introduced  by 
me  and  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama   (Mr.  Sparkman]. 

Today,  being  unable  to  attend  the 
hearing— due  to  some  commitments  with 
the  majority  leader  and  other  Senators, 
I  filed  a  statement  with  this  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  Committee;  and 
I  wish  to  make  a  brief  reference  to  that 
statement. 

The  bills  to  which  I  referred.  S.  1815 
and  S.  1935.  are  designed  to  make  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Robinson -Patman  Act  a 
part  of  our  antitrust  laws.  This  is  leg- 
islation which  is  very  badly  needed  in 
behalf  of  locally  owned  and  operated  en- 
terprises in  all  lines  of  Industry  through- 
out the  country. 

The  proposal  in  the  bills  that  I  have 
mentioned  to  make  section  3  of  the  Rob- 
lnson-Patman Act  an  antitrust  statute 
are  not  new.  I  had  the  privilege  of  sub- 
mitting a  report  in  the  85th  Congress,  2d 
session,  from  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  on  the  role  of  private 
antitrust  enforcement  in  protecting  small 
business.  This  report  was  submitted 
July  18.  1958.  In  that  report,  eight  rec- 
ommendations for  legislative  action  were 
made. 

The  first  recommendation  was  that 
section  3  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act 
should  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the 
antitrust  statutes.  Several  of  the  eight 
antitrust  recommendations  have  already 
become  law.  The  Clayton  Act  orders 
issued  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
now  become  final  judgments  by  the  lapse 


of  time  unless  appealed  under  an  act  of 
the  85th  Congress.  That  was  one  of  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  ear- 
lier report.  Another  recommendation 
that  has  been  adopted  is  that  30  days  be- 
fore becoming  final,  the  terms  of  all  anti- 
trust consent  judgments  or  orders  should 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Before  I  Introduced  S.  1815.  I  con- 
sulted at  some  length  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  with  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  In  charge  of  antitrust 
enforcement.  The  bill  was  drafted  by 
the  legislative  counsel  and  it  is  con- 
sidered by  the  lawyers  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  be  effective  legislation 
for  the  protection  of  competition  If  the 
Congress  were  to  adopt  It. 

The  bill  makes  no  substantive  changes. 
It  provides  that  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  private  enforcement  and 
treble  damage  relief  for  enforcement  by 
the  Justice  Department  through  civil 
proceedings  as  well  as  criminal  proceed- 
ings, and  for  enforcement  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  of  its  provisions 
through  civil  actions. 

Every  precaution  has  been  taken  to 
remove  doubts  or  uncertainties  as  to 
either  major  or  minor  jxjints  which  could 
lead  to  unnecessary  litigation.  This 
legislation  is,  in  part,  necessitated  by  the 
Supreme  Court  case  of  Nashville  Milk 
Company  v.  Carnation  Company,  de- 
cided on  January  20,  1958,  and  found  in 
volume  355.  U.S.  373.  There,  it  was  de- 
cided by  a  5-to-4  split  of  the  Court  that 
section  3  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act 
was  not  a  part  of  the  antitrust  laws.  In 
that  case  a  private  party,  the  Nashville 
Milk  Co.,  sued  the  Carnation  Co.  for 
treble  damages  alleging  that  it  was  in- 
jured by  virtue  of  respondent's  sales  at 
"unreasonably  low  prices."  Sales  at 
"unreasonably  low  prices"  Is  one  of  the 
three  categories  of  practices  prohibited 
by  section  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 
The  Supreme  Court  said  that  a  private 
party  was  not  entitled  to  sue  under  sec- 
tion 3  because  section  3  was  not  one  of 
the  antitrust  statutes.  In  other  words 
that  section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act,  the 
section  which  provides  for  private  relief 
under  the  antitrust  statutes  did  not  apply 
to  section  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act. 

Section  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
is  a  statute  which  had  its  origin  in  this 
honorable  body.  It  deals  with  the  sub- 
ject of  price  discrimination  but  it  goes 
beyond  the  better  known  antlprlce  dis- 
crimination section  2  of  the  Clayton  Act 
and  covers  the  field  of  what  might  be 
aptly  termed  "unfair  pricing." 

Congress  made  Its  first  attempt  to  out- 
law price  discrimination  by  enacting 
section  2  of  the  Clayton  Act  of  1914.  The 
Sherman  Act  which  was  passed  in  1890 
was  designed  to  halt  combinations,  con- 
spiracies, and  trusts  to  restrain  trade. 
However,  by  1914  individual  companies 
had  grown  so  large  that  without  acting 
in  concert  they  could  destroy  cc«npeti- 
tlon  by  certain  forms  of  price  discrimi- 
nation. Although  Congress.  In  1887,  had 
empowered  the  ICC  to  outlaw  price  dis- 
crimination as  to  railroad  rates,  the 
Clayton  Act  was  the  first  attempt  to  pro- 
hibit discriminatory  pricing  practices 
generally. 
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In  spite  of  the  Clayton  Act,  price  dis- 
crimination continued  to  plague  locally 
owned   and   operated   businesses   in   all 
fields  of  American  industry  and  monop- 
oly continued  to  grow.    Big  buyers  con- 
tinued to  get  better  prices  than  small 
buyers.      Chainstores.     chain     packing 
plants,  concerns  of  all  kinds  doing  busi- 
ness on  a  national  basis,  continued  to 
grow.     Local   enterprises   continued   to 
shrink.    In  1936  the  FTXT  issued  a  report 
on  the  subject  matter  of  the  continuing 
trend  toward  monopoly  and  the  growth 
of  chainstores.    This  report  showed  that 
price   discrimination   in   various   forms 
played  a  leading  part  in  the  trend  to- 
ward monopoly.    Pollowuig  this  report. 
Congressman  Patman,  of  Texas,  intro- 
duced a  bill  ui  the  House  to  amend  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Clayton  Act  for  the  purpose 
of  making  illegal  certain  discriminatory 
pricing  practices  specified  in  the  PTC  re- 
port, such  as  advertising  allowances,  un- 
earned brokerage  commissions,  une  sup- 
plying of  special  services  to  some  and  not 
to  others,  and  so  forth.    Senator  Robin- 
son, of  Arkansas,  introduced  a  compan- 
ion bill  in  the  Senate.    These  bills  con- 
tained the  provision  already  in  section  2 
of  the  Clayton  Act  which  permitted  a 
defense  of  good  faith  meeting  of  com- 
petition.   There  are  those,  who,  even  to- 
day, believe  that  without  qualification 
this  defense  has  and  still  does  render  sec- 
tion 2  ineffective.     At  this  same  time. 
Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  and  Senator 
Van  Nuys,  of  Indiana,  had  each  intro- 
duced bills  to  deal  with  price  discrimi- 
nation as  well  as  the  problem  of  sales  at 
unreasonably  low  prices.     It  was  their 
feeling  that  sales  at  unreasonably  low 
prices  by  a  giant  in  the  territory  of  the 
local  independent  obviously  would  de- 
stroy him  just  as  effectually  as  would 
discriminatory  prices.    The  injury  to  a 
local  independent  from  a  competitor's 
pricing  flows  from  prices  that  are  abnor- 
mal by  reason  of  being  discriminatory 
or  unreasonably  low.     These  two  bills 
were  consolidated  and  the  consolidated 
bill  became  section  3  of  the  Robinson- 
Pa  tman  Act.    Thus,  section  3.  as  pointed 
out  in  the  National  Dairies  case,  pro- 
hibits  three   kinds  of   trade  practices: 
First,  general  price  discrimination;  sec- 
ond, geographical  price  discriminaton; 
and  third,  selling  at  unreasonably  low 
prices  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  com- 
petition   or   eliminating    a    competitor. 
The  test  of  Illegality  centers,  as  It  should, 
upon  whether  or  not  injury  to  the  com- 
petitive   system    results.      The    statute 
takes  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the 
health    of    the   competitive   system,    in 
which  the  public  has  an  interest,  is  ad- 
versely affected  when  one  competitor  is 
injured  by  having  to  pay  more  than  an- 
other In  competition  with  him.  and  by 
area  price  discrimination  and  sales  made 
by  unreasonably  low  prices,  when  done 
with  the  intent  or  the  effect  of  suppress- 
ing competition  or  creating  a  monopoly. 
This.  then,  is  a  recognition  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  prohibit  such  a  destructive 
practice  as  price  discrimination  in  its 
various  forms  only  when  It  Is  done  by  a 
predatory   competitor.      Destruction    of 
locally  owned  and  operated  competitors 
is  even  more  certain  when  two  or  more 
competitors  engage  in  price  discrimina- 


tion under  the  excuse  of  meeting  each 
other  or  another  than  when  one  alone 
practices  it. 

Section  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
also  recognizes  the  practical  fact  that 
sales  at  unreasonable  prices  are  destruc- 
tive of  local  competitors  and  therefore, 
of  the  competitive  system  and  prohibits 
such  sales  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
competition  or  eliminating  a  competitor. 
The  question  becomes  why,  if  section  3 
of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  is  a  firmer, 
tougher  approach  to  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices, it  has  not  been  used  more  often? 
I  submit  that  there  are  several  reasons 
for  the  failure  of  this  law  to  reach  its  full 
potential.    The  first  reason  stems  from  a 
general  belief  that  the  portion  of  section 
3  making  sales  below  a  reasonable  cost 
illegal  was  unconstitutional.    The  sec- 
ond reason  for  its  disuse  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Nashville  Milk  Co.  case,  which  I  men- 
tioned earlier.    That  case,  as  I  stated, 
held  that  section  3  was  not  a  part  of  the 
antitrust  laws.    This  meant,  of  course, 
that  private  parties  could  not  sue  for  in- 
juries caused  by  violations  of  section  3. 
The  third  reason  is  that  section  3  is  a 
criminal  statute,  and  thus,  the  Justice 
Department  has  not  been  able  to  proceed 
civilly  for  violations  of  that  section.    The 
fourth  reason  is  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  failed  to  realize  that  it 
could  have  used  section  3  as  a  guide  to 
determine  what  constituted  unfair  com- 
petition under  section  5  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.    With  regard  to 
the  first  reason  a  recent  case  seems  to 
have  removed  this  roadblock.    Following 
a  great  deal  of  activity  by  the  National 
Independent  Dairies  Association  and  the 
House  and  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittees, the  Justice  Department  took  ac- 
tion against  National  Dairies.     In  that 
case  the  Justice  Department  held  that 
National  Dairies  violated  the  provision  of 
section  2  prohibiting  sales  below  a  rea- 
sonable price  by  selling  milk  below  cost. 
National  Dairies  contended  that  section 
3  was  unconstitutional  because  of  vague- 
ness.   The  circuit  court  of  appeals  agreed 
with  National  Dairies  and  held  that  the 
provision     was     unconstitutional.    The 
Supreme  Court,  however,  in  February  of 
this  year  reversed  the  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals and  sent  the  case  back  for  trial  on 
Its  facts.    The  second  reason.  I  hope  to 
overcome  by  the  passage  of  this  bill  which 
I  am  introducing.    The  antitrust  laws 
are  not  self-enforcing  statutes  and  the 
enforcement    agencies    proceed    all    too 
slowly.    It  is  a  well -recognized  fact  that 
private  enforcement  is  what  gives  our 
antitrust  laws  vitality. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  observed  by  stu- 
dents of  our  society  that  the  genius  of  the 
common  law  is  In  the  meeting  of  com- 
mon problems  through  procedures  of  pri- 
vate, rather  than  public  enforcement. 
The  advisability  of  applying  this  practice 
to  statutory  law  is  self-evident.  The 
need  for  private  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  is  even  greater  than  as  to 
other  categories  of  the  law  because  the 
antitrust  laws  confront  squarely  the 
profit  motive.  It  is  unrealistic  to  expect 
voluntary  compliance  with  the  antitrust 
laws  because  of  the  conflict  with  the 
profit  motive  and  because  antitrust  laws 
of  necessity  are  general  in  nature. 
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It  is  equally  unrealistic  to  look  solely 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
PTC  for  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  The  United  States  Is  a  tremendous 
country  in  area,  in  population,  and  in 
volume  of  commerce.  These  enforce- 
ment agencies  can  be  expected  to  bring 
enough  actions  to  provide  guidelines  for 
business  behavior  and  private  litigants 
but  effective  enforcement  throughout 
the  country  can  be  had  only  with  the  aid 
of  private  litigants.  It  was  the  will  of 
Congress  that  the  aid  of  private  citizens 
be  solicited  and  encouraged  as  to  the 
Clayton  and  Sherman  Acts,  the  laws 
presently  name  as  antitrust  statutes, 
and  I  submit  that  section  3  of  the  Robin- 
son-Patman Act.  which  is  the  last  major 
expression  of  the  Congress  in  the  anti- 
trust field,  should  be  included  with  these 
other  great  charters  of  economic  freedom 
so  that  it  too  will  receive  effective  en- 
forcement. It  is  well  recognized  that 
one  of  the  most  significant  consequences 
of  a  Government  antitrust  suit  for  the 
defendant  is  that  It  may  later  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  private  actions.  Witness 
the  rash  of  treble-damage  suits  following 
the  recent,  now  famous.  General  Electric 
price-fixing  suit.  The  public  should  be 
provided  with  this  added  protection  as  to 
section  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 

Only  last  week  the  U.S.  District  Court 
of  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
Judge  Feinberg.  in  one  of  the  treble- 
damage  suits  arising  out  of  the  now 
famous  General  Electric  price-fixing 
case,  held  that  private  injunction  actions 
and  treble-damage  actions  supplement 
Government  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  that  Congress  Intended 
this  result. 

POLICY    or    THE    TREBLX-DAMACE    ACTIONS 

Finally,  the  most  significant  consid- 
eration Is  the  strong  policy  In  favor  of 
private  treble-damage  actions,  which  are 
intended  not  only  to  compensate  those 
injured  by  violations  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  but  also  to  function  as  an  inde- 
pendent method  of  enforcing  antitrust 
policy.  The  Supreme  Court  has  noted, 
in  United  States  v.  Borden  Co.  (1954 
Trade  Cases  67.754).  347  U.S.  514.518 
<1954)  : 

The  private-Injunction  action,  like  the 
treble-damage  action  under  section  4  of  tbe 
act,  supplements  Government  enforcement 
of  the  antitrust  laws;  •  •  •.  These  private 
and  public  actions  were  designed  to  be  cumu- 
lative, not  mutually  exclusive. 

The  third  reason  listed  above.  I  also 
hope  to  overcome  by  the  passage  of  this 
legislation.  The  mechanics  and  details 
for  this  bill  are  very  simple.  In  prior 
years,  bills  to  accomplish  the  same  pur- 
pose have  been  introduced  in  both 
Houses.  These  bills  simply  Included  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  with- 
in the  definition  of  antitrust  laws  as  con- 
tained in  section  1  of  the  Clayton  Act. 
The  present  bill  goes  beyond  this.  The 
simple  expedient  of  Including  section  3 
within  section  1  of  the  Clayton  Act  would 
fail  to  provide  the  Attorney  General  with 
jurisdiction  to  institute  civil  proceedings 
to  restrain  future  violations.  The  pres- 
ent bill  amends  each  of  the  relevant  sec- 
tions of  the  Clayton  Act  so  that  section 
3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  is  placed 
on  a  par  with  the  Clayton  and  Sherman 
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Acts  as  to  all  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  This  insures  that  each  re- 
medial provision  of  the  Clayton  Act  will 
apply  to  section  3  of  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man Act.  The  bill  also  provides  for  civil 
enforcement  of  section  3  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  There  are  those  who 
believe  that  the  lack  of  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings on  the  part  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  was  due  to  the  fact  that  section 
3  as  written  was  a  criminal  statute  and 
that  securing  convictions  in  criminal 
proceedings  would  be  most  difficult  be- 
cause of  the  hurdles  that  have  to  be 
overcome  under  criminal  law.  This  bill 
would  permit  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  bring  civil  proceedings,  to  make  civil 
Investigations,  to  establish  a  violation  by 
a  mere  preponderance  of  the  evidence, 
and  to  secure  remedial  decrees  upon  a 
showing  of  violation.  In  extreme  cases 
it  might  even  permit  preliminary  injunc- 
tions. I  believe  that  by  giving  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  these  tools,  effec- 
tive enforcement  of  section  3  would  be- 
gin Immediately. 

The  fourth  reason  listed  above,  with 
regard  to  lack  of  enforcement  by  FTC, 
I  believe,  will  be  cured  as  soon  as  a  his- 
tory under  section  3  is  established  by 
private  enforcement  and  actions  upon 
the  part  of  the  Justice  Department. 

It  is  well  recognized  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  can  take  the  Sher- 
man Act  and  the  Clayton  Act  provisions 
as  statements  of  public  policy  in  deter- 
mining unfair  methods  of  competition. 
For  reasons  known  only  to  itself,  the  FTC 
has  not  to  date  used  section  3  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  as  a  statement 
policy  upon  which  to  base  a  complaint. 
The  provision  against  making  sales  at 
unreasonably  low  prices  and  practicing 
area  price  discrimination  to  destroy  com- 
petition or  injure  a  competitor  have  be- 
come dormant  since  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  Nashville  Milk.  The 
use  of  leaders  and  sales  below  cost  is 
very  common.  Local  laws  are  continu- 
ously being  invaded  by  big  companies 
through  the  use  of  these  unfair  tactics. 
The  fact  that  the  FTC  could  take  action 
is  no  comfort  to  those  locally  owned  and 
operated  enterprises  whose  markets  are 
ruined.  It  Is  obvious  that  they  will  get 
protection  only  when  they  can  go  into 
the  courts  by  their  own  .acceleration 
and  volition.  Even  if  the  FTC  or  the 
Department  of  Justice  were  to  go  into 
high  gear  to  vitalize  the  provisions  of 
law  contained  in  section  3,  they  would 
be  unable  to  do  the  entire  job  as  the 
courts  have  said  private  enforcement  is 
a  necessary  supplement  to  public  en- 
forcement. 

Action  against  loss  leaders  and  sales 
below  cost  is  very  belated.  The  public 
policy  outlawing  these  practices  was  es- 
tablished as  long  ago  as  1935.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  endorsed  and  "supported 
this  public  policy  and  pointedly  con- 
demned these  practices  in  a  private  suit 
by  the  Oklahoma  Retail  Grocers  Asso- 
ciation against  Safeway  Stores.  Safeway 
Stores.  Inc.,  v.  Oklahoma  Retail  Grocers 
Association,  Inc.,  et  al.  (360  U.S.  334). 
The  Supreme  Court  said: 

The  selling  of  selected  goods  at  a  loss  In 
order  to  lure  customers  Into  the  store  Is 
deemed  not  only  a  destructive  means  of 
competition:  It  also  plays  on  the  gullibility 


of  customers  by  leading  them  to  expect  what 
generally  Is  not  true,  that  a  store  which  offers 
such  an  amazing  bargain  Is  full  of  other 
such    bargains. 

One  could  not  expect  to  find  a  keener 
observation  of  the  evil  of  selling  at  un- 
reasonably low  prices  than  this. 

The  present  legislation  is  inadequate 
because  whatever  relief  is  obtained  in 
terms  of  enforcement  must  be  through 
criminal  proceedings.  But  all  too  often 
the  relief  sought  in  a  situation  in  which 
there  is  price  discrimination  does  not 
merit  criminal  proceedings.  It  would  be 
much  more  desirable  if  a  civil  suit  could 
be  brought,  and  if  such  suit  could  be 
entered  not  merely  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment, but  upon  the  initiative  of  an 
individual  entrepreneur  or  citizen. 

In  short,  there  is  important  proposed 
legislation  now  before  the  Congress 
which  is  designed  to  provide  a  code  of 
fair  competition  for  the  American  free 
enterprise  system.  If  some  measure  of 
that  type  is  not  enacted  we  shall  see  the 
extinction  of  the  independent  business- 
men. We  shall  see  large  combines  take 
over  practically  all  retailing  and  distri- 
bution. We  shall  find  that  thousands  of 
families  and  individuals  now  involved  in 
our  marketing  system  will  be  squeezed 
out.  They  will  become  the  employees — 
if  they  have  any  jobs  at  all — of  the  large 
combines  and  the  large  corporations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  try  to 
protect  our  competitive  structure,  and 
insist  that  such  practices  as  price  dis- 
crimination, which  is  grossly  unfair,  be 
eliminated;  also  that  enforcement  ma- 
chinery be  designed  to  insure  action  by 
the  Government  to  protect  the  individual 
entrepreneur. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  Congress  can  take 
prompt  and  effective  action  to  provide  an 
atmosphere  of  fair  competition  before  it 
becomes  a  financial  impossibility  for  the 
small,  independent  merchant  to  survive 
and  prosper  in  the  American  economic 
system. 

SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDENT  JOHN- 
SON IN  ALL  SECTIONS  OF  AMER- 
ICA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  recent  Harris  survey  again  dis- 
closes the  continuing  popularity  of  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  with  the  American 
people.  The  President  enjoys  a  com- 
manding lead  of  62  to  38  percent  over 
former  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
67  to  33  percent  over  both  Senator  Barry 
Gold  water  and  Gov.  William  Scranton, 
and  71  to  29  percent  over  Gov.  Nelson 
Rockefeller. 

This  most  recent  poll  only  confirms  the 
findings  of  many  earlier  polls  and  surveys 
conducted  in  all  sections  of  the  Nation. 
North,  south,  east,  and  west — we  find 
the  American  people  expressing  over- 
whelming support  and  confidence  in  the 
administration  of  President  Johnson. 

For  example,  the  Detroit  News  poll  has 
Johnson  leading  both  Governor  Romney 
and  Richard  Nixon  by  substantial  mar- 
gins. The  Oklahcwna  City  poll  finds  the 
President  receiving  at  least  59  percent  of 
the  votes  over  any  Republican  challenger. 
Even  in  his  home  State  of  Pennsylvania 
Governor  Scranton  trails  the  President 


by  79.8  to  20.2  percent.  A  poll  of  elected 
public  officials  in  Florida  found  a  large 
majority  expressing  the  belief  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  could  bring  Florida's  elec- 
toral votes  back  to  the  Democratic  col- 
umn this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  various  polls  and  surveys 
demonstrating  the  strong  popularity  of 
President  Johnson  among  American  vot- 
ers be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  polls  and 
surveys  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recopd,  as  follows:  ♦ 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Peb.  17,  19641 

The  Harris  Survey:  Johnson  Outdistances 
GOP  Field 

(By  Louis  Harris) 

President  Johnson  continues  to  lead  all  of 
his  prospective  Republican  opponents  by 
landslide  proportions. 

In  our  last  survey  of  a  cross  section  of 
voters  in  the  Nation,  Mr.  Johnson  defeats 
Richard  M.  Nixon  62  to  38  percent;  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater  and  Gov.  William  Scranton 
by  Identical  67  to  33  percent  margins;  and 
Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  71  to  29  percent. 

Since  January,  the  GOP  front  runner. 
Nixon,  has  slipped  three  points.  His  stand- 
ing Is  now  down  seven  points  from  where  It 
was  In  November,  Just  after  President  John- 
son took  office.  Goldwater  and  Rockefeller, 
who  each  had  dropped  nine  points  between 
November  and  January,  held  their  own  this 
month. 

Meanwhile,  Governor  Scranton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  the  second  month  In  a  row  has 
edged  up  a  point  In  the  presidential  stand- 
ings. He  thus  Is  the  only  one  of  these  four 
GOP  possibilities  who  has  been  gaining  any 
ground.     The  latest  results : 

Race  for  President — Total  voters 

JOHNSON   VERSUS  NIXON 

Percent 

Johnson 60 

Nlxon 31 

Not  sxire •—      9 

JOHNSON  VERSUS   GOX^WATEB 

Johnson 64 

Goldwater 26 

Not  sure , 10 

JOHNSON  VERSUS   SCRANTON 

Johnson •• 62 

Scranton 24 

Not  sure 14 

JOHNSON  VERSUS  ROCKEFELLER 

Johnson , 68 

Rockefeller 22 

Not  sure 10 

When  the  imdeclded  vote  Is  allocated  ac- 
cording to  the  way  those  voters  cast  their 
ballots  in  1960.  here  is  the  trend: 
Vote  trend — Totot  voters 
Nlxon :                                                      Percent 

November 48 

December 42 

January — —  41 

February S8 

Goldwater : 

November *2 

December 86 

January 88 

February 33 

Scranton : 

December t 81 

January ^ 82 

February 33 

Rockefeller: 

November 38 

December 32 

January 29 

February 29 

(Note. — Scranton  was  not  paired  against 
Mr.  Johnson  in  November.) 
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Ntxon  remains  the  strongest  potential 
OOP  candidate,  running  a  full  Ave  points 
ahead  of  GoLOWAm  and  Scranton.  How- 
ever, the  former  Vice  President,  who  only 
recently  has  stepped  up  his  political  activity, 
has  not  been  able  to  maintain  the  relatively 
close  run  he  registered  against  President 
Johnson  in  November. 

The  two  candidates  who  have  been  out 
campaigning  most  vigorously.  Oolowatxr 
and  Rockefeller,  appear  to  have  leveled  out 
at  33  and  29  percent  respectively,  the  low 
point  for  each.  Neither  has  shown  any  signs 
of  gaining  ground  on  President  Johnson. 

Scranton.  the  only  Republican  to  reverse 
the  downward  GOP  trend,  has  been  Increas- 
ingly mentioned  as  an  ultimate  unity  candi- 
date emerging  out  of  a  deadlocked  conven- 
tion. 

Here  are  some  key  breakdowns  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  run  against  all  four  of  these  candi- 
dates combined : 

Johnson  versus  GOP 

[Percent  I 

Febru-    Janu- 
ary ary 

Nationwide 67  W 

By  religion: 

Protestant 04  63 

CathoUc... 76  75 

Jewish _ 75  76 

By  region : 

East 60  67 

Midwest _. 60  68 

South... i 66  64 

West 68  66 

By  size: 

Cities 70  71 

Suburbs 60  68 

Towns 64  63 

nirms 60  61 

By  race : 

White 67  6S 

Negro 79  77 

The  phenomenon  of  Lyndon  Johnson  to- 
day Is  that  he  Is  gaining  among  both  Negroes 
and  Southern  whites:  he  is  nearly  as  ftrong 
In  the  traditionally  Republican  suburbs  as 
he  Is  In  the  normally  Democratic  big  cities; 
he  runs  as  well  among  Catholics  as  did  John 
P.  Kennedy,  and  as  well  among  Protestants 
as  did  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 


(Gallup  poll.  Jan.  15.  1064] 

EiCHT  Otrr  or  Ten  Approvi  Moves  by  JoHi»aoN 

(By  George  Gallup,  director.  American 

Institute  of  Public  Opinion) 

Princeton.  N  J  — After  a  month  and  a  half 
in  office.  President  Johnson  maintains  a  high 
level  of  popularity  with  the  American  public 

In  the  latest  survey — completed  Just  prior 
to  the  President's  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage— 8  out  of  every  10  persons  interviewed 
(80  percent)  say  they  approve  of  the  way 
Johnson  is  handling  his  duties  as  Chief 
Executive. 

A  month  ago — in  the  Gallup  poll's  Initial 
check  on  the  new  President's  standing  with 
the  public — almost  exactly  the  same  propor- 
tion as  today  (79  percent)  accorded  Johnson 
a  vote  of  confidence. 

In  the  earlier  survey,  much  of  Johnson's 
support  could  be  attributable  to  the  public's 
response  in  a  time  of  crisis.  However,  com- 
ments from  persons  interviewed  at  that  time 
indicated  that  the  President  was  winning 
considerable  acclaim  on  his  own  merits. 

Many  persons  applauded  Johnson's  Intent 
to  carry  out  the  Kennedy  program,  most  of 
which  had  Ijeen  found  to  be  popular  with  the 
public.  Others  pointed  to  Johnson's  experi- 
ence in  the  Senate  and  his  role  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent as  valuable  preparation  for  the  Presi- 
dency, sun  others  looked  with  favor  upon 
the  way  he  stepped  into  office  with  authority 
and  the  fast  pace  with  which  he  took  over 
his  responsibilities. 


While  these  same  reasons  are  given  In  the 
latest  survey,  two  new  factors  are  seen  to  be 
operating  in  Johnson's  favor. 

Cited  by  many  persons  is  Johnson's  interest 
In  cutting  costs  Others  are  impressed  by 
his  forceful  approach  to  congressional  legis- 
lation. 

The  attitudes  of  Americans  toward  their 
new  leader  at  the  present  time  are  expressed 
In  such  comments  as: 

"He  knows  what  he  wants  and  is  deter- 
mined to  get  what  he  wants.  He  doesn't  let 
people  push  him  around  " 

"He  went  In  with  a  strong  will  and  con- 
fidence. I  am  Impressed  with  his  wanting 
to  cut  costs." 

"He  Is  looking  out  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  and  is  cutting  expenses  In  Gov- 
ernment." 

In  sum.  a  common  theme  underlying  the 
views  of  many  persons  Interviewed  Is  that 
"Johnson  is  shaping  up  to  be  an  excellent 
President  in  his  own  right." 

Following  is  the  question  which  has  been 
asked  by  the  Gallup  poll  at  regular  Inter- 
vals during  the  terms  of  the  last  four  Presi- 
dents: 

"Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  way 
(name  of  President)  is  handling  his  Job  as 
President?" 

Here  is  a  comparison  of  the  approval  score 
given  Johnson  today  and  in  December: 

Johnson  popularity 

[  Percent ) 

Dectm- 
Today     ber 
Approve  of  L.B.J,  handling  of  Job.  80  79 

Disapprove 6  3 

No    opinion 15  18 

President  Johnson  receives  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  confidence  from  all  groups  with- 
in the  population 

Among  Republicans,  three  out  of  four  (74 
percent)  say  they  approve  of  the  way  John- 
son Is  handling  bis  Job  as  President  Among 
Democrats,  the  figure  Is  85  percent,  and 
with  Independents.  75  percent 

Little  difference  In  the  President's  popular- 
ity rating  is  noted  by  regions  of  the  coun- 
try. The  figures  are;  East — 80  percent;  Mid- 
west— 82  percent;  South — 79  percent;  Far 
West — 76  percent. 

[Gallup  poll   (Catholics),  Dec.  20,  1963) 
Catholics  Seen  Favoring  Pkxsioent  Johnson 

Princeton.  N.J. — Nine  out  of  ten  Catholics 
questioned  by  the  Gallup  poll  said  they 
would  vote  for  President  Johnson  in  prefer- 
ence to  Senator  Barrt  Golowater  in  a  presi- 
dential election. 

Figures  reported  here  by  George  Gallup,  di- 
rector of  the  American  Institute  of  Ptibllc 
Opinion,  showed  President  Johnson  getting 
91  percent  of  the  votes  of  Catholics.  Senator 
Golowater  the  choice  of  6  p>ercent.  and  3 
percent  "undecided  and  other."  Figures 
were  not  given  on  other  Republicans  besides 
Senator  Golowater. 

Gallup  said  the  late  President  Kennedy,  a 
Catholic,  received  78  percent  of  the  votes  cast 
by  Catholics  In  the  1960  election.  He  said 
his  poll  indicates  that  Mr  Johnson  "has  an 
opportunity  to  develop  as  much  support  from 
this  group  as  did  Kennedy." 

However,  Gallup  added,  his  figures  repre- 
sented public  attitudes  in  "the  very  early 
day.s  of  the  new  administration  and  un- 
doubtedly will  change  in  the  future  as  po- 
litical battle  lines'  begin  to  take  more  defi- 
nite form." 

Tht  American  Catholic  vote 

Percent 

Johnson -_... . 91 

Goldwater o 

Undecided 3 


(Gallup  poll.  Jan   21.  1964] 
B.ARRT  Tops  Rocky  in  L.B  J.  Trial 

Princeton.  N  J  .  January  21.— In  trial  beat 
rttces  against  President  Lyndon  Johnson.  Sen- 
ator  Barry  Golowater  wins  greater  support 
from  the  Nation's  Republican  voters  t.^nn 
does  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller. 

However,  as  evidence  of  the  President*! 
great  popularity  with  the  U.S.  public  In  these 
early  weeks  of  the  new  administration.  Mr. 
Johnson  receives  almost  as  much  support 
from  Republicans  as  does  Goldwater.  and  ac- 
tually runs  better  than  Rockefeller  among 
the  GOP  rank  and  file. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  Is  also  stronger 
than  Rockefeller  against  Mr.  Johnson  among 
those  voters  who  classify  themselves  as  In- 
dependents— a  group  becoming  as  Imporunt 
numerically  as  Republicans — although  the 
President  has  a  wide  lead  over  both  con- 
tenders. 

President  Johnson  enjoys  an  overwhelming 
advantage  among  Democratic  voters. 

Gallup  poll  reporters  across  the  Nation 
asked: 

"Suppose  the  presidential  election  were 
being  held  today.  If  Lyndon  Johnson  were 
the  Democratic  candidate,  and  (Barry  Gold- 
water  Nelson  Rockefeller)  were  the  Repub- 
lican candidate,  which  would  you  like  to  see 
win?" 

The  results: 

AMONG     REPUBLICANS 

Percent 

Rockefeller 44 

Johnson 40 

Undecided  and  other a 

Goldwater 47 

Johnson .  41 

Undecided  and  other U 

AMONG   INDEPENDENTS 

Rockefeller 10 

Johnson 79 

Undecided  and  other 11 

Goldwater 18 

Johnson 78 

Undecided  and  other. 6 

AMOMC  ALL  VOTXSS 

Rockefeller 16 

Johnson 77 

Undecided  and  other 7 

Goldwater 18 

Johnson 78 

Undecided  and  other T 
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The  Harris  Survey  :    Nixon   Holds  Dxcisivx 
OOP  Lead 
(By  Louis  Harris) 

Of  all  the  names  in  contention  for  the 
Republican  nomination  for  President,  thst 
of  Richard  M.  Nixon  consistently  receives 
more  support  from  rank-and-file  Republi- 
cans than  any  other.  The  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  broadly  hinted  at  his  availability. 
Including  a  statement  that  he  would  "sacri- 
fice" for  his  party  In  1964. 

Today.  Nixon  is  the  only  Republican  who 
is  capable  of  keeping  President  Johnson's 
current  lead  over  a  Republican  opponent  be- 
low the  60  percent  mark.  In  the  foreign 
policy  area,  where  the  new  President  has  yet 
to  prove  himself  to  the  American  people. 
Nixon  shows  some  promise  of  appeal  as  the 
prospective  Republican   nominee. 

Nationwide  among  GOP  voters.  In  a  three- 
cornered  race  against  Rockefeller  and  Gold- 
water.  Nixon  now  holds  a  decisive  lead: 
National  GOP  primary — GOP  voters 
(Percent  I 

I  1st     Would  not 

choice     vote  lor 

Nixon 43  10 

Goldwater 23  19 

Rockefeller 23  22 

Not  sure 12  4» 


The  deepening  schism  In  Republican  ranks 
ts  evident  by  the  fact  that  roughly  4  In 
every  10  OOP  voters  feel  that  either  Rocke- 
feller or  Goldwater  is  now  unacceptable  to 
them. 

These  results  also  highlight  a  tough  deci- 
sion now  facing  Nixon.  If  he  were  to  enter 
and  run  as  well  In  the  primary  In  New  Hamp- 
shire against  Goldwater  and  Rockefeller  as 
he  does  In  this  nationwide  testing  Nixon 
probably  would  find  himself  in  a  dominant 
position   for   the   Republican    nomination. 

In  our  first  New  Hampshire  sampling  back 
in  November.  Nixon  did  run  ahead  of  the 
other  declared  candidates  among  Republi- 
cans But  once  Nixon  casts  the  dice  and 
enters  primaries,  he  faces  the  risk  of  all 
front  runners:  How  to  avoid  the  State  where 
he  might  come  a  cropper.  Nixon's  decision 
on  whether  to  enter  the  primaries  could  alEO 
affect  the  kind  of  run  he  might  ultimately 
make  in  the  fall,  if  nominated. 

Against  President  Johnson.  Nixon  today  is 
the  only  Republican  to  score  over  40  percent 
of  the  vote: 

Republican     versus    Johnson — Total    voters 

Percent 

Nixon 41 

Romney 34 

Goldwater -     33 

Scranton 32 

Rockefeller 29 

In  direct  pairing  against  President  John- 
son, with  the  undecided  vote  allocated,  Nixon 
runs  8  percentage  points  stronger  than  Gold- 
water  and  12  points  ahead  of  Rockefeller. 
Clearly,  he  stands  out  as  the  strongest  GOP 
contender  with  the  total  electorate. 

However.  Nixon  still  is  running  59-41  per- 
cent behind  Mr.  Johnson  today,  and  this  is 
a  wide  lead  Indeed  for  the  Democrats  To 
close  the  gap  the  former  Vice  President 
would  have  to  find  issues  on  which  he  could 
build  support  well  before  next  summer.  A 
rundown  of  all  key  Issues,  on  which  people 
were  asked  to  say  which  man.  Lyndon  John- 
son or  Richard  Nixon,  would  do  a  better  Job. 
the  size  of  the  task  that  would  face  candi- 
date Nixon  is  Immediately  apparent: 

Would  do  better  job 
[ Percent  1 

Nixon     Johnson 

Keep  spending  In  check 50  50 

Handle  Castro  and  Cuba 47  63 

Handle    Khrushchev 45  65 

Handle  extremists  at  home —  41  69 

Give  leadership  to  allies 41  59 

Work  for  peace 39  61 

Keep  country  prosperous 39  61 

Keep  U.S.  military  strong 38  62 

Move  country  ahead 37  63 

Handle  civil  rights 36  64 

Handle  farm  problems 30  64 

The  key  to  analyzing  these  issues  is  to  ex- 
amine those  on  which  Mr.  Johnson  runs  over 
and  under  the  59  percent  mark  he  pxjlls  gen- 
erally among  the  electorate.  In  the  case  of 
Cuba  and  dealing  with  Khrushchev,  both 
foreign  policy  Issues.  Nixon  appears  to  have 
a  potential  of  doing  quite  will.  The  other 
Nixon  Issue  is  that  of  spending,  an  area  in 
which  Democrats  have  been  vulnerable  for 
some  time,  but  which  has  commanded  a  ma- 
jor share  of  President  Johnson's  attention. 
On  a  whole  range  of  domestic  issues,  however, 
Nixon  does  not  do  well  today. 

In  1960.  Nixon  ran  a  late  campaign,  but 
from  the  position  of  an  Incumbent.  In  1964, 
he  would  be  runnlne  -s  ♦*'»■  rhTren-""-  "is 
dilemma  Is  that  it  may  already  be  none  too 
soon  to  strengthen  any  soft  spots  in  his  ap- 
peal to  American  voters. 
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(From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  27,  1964] 

The  Harris  Survey:  Johnson  Commands  a 

Wide  Lead  With  Negroes.  Southern  Whites 

(By  Louis  Harris) 

In  the  honeymoon  period  following  his 
succession  to  the  Presidency,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  has  been  enjoying  the  best  of  all 
political  worlds.  This  is  nowhere  more 
graphically  shown  than  in  his  seeming  abil- 
ity to  score  highly  among  white  southerners 
at  the  same  time  he  Is  being  backed  by 
Negro  voters  all  across  the  country. 

Today,  against  the  combined  strength  of 
five  leading  Republicans,  the  new  Demo- 
cratic President  runs  ahead  by  almost  2  to  1 
in  the  South  and  by  over  3  to  1  among  Ne- 
groes. However,  these  same  two  groups  are 
headed  on  a  collision  course  over  the  up- 
coming civil  rights  bill,  which  Negroes  favor 
by  4  to  1  and  white  southerners  oppose  by 
almost  2  to  1. 

In  the  latest  pairings  in  the  race  for  Presi- 
dent among  a  carefully  drawn  cross  section 
of  voters,  Mr.  Johnson's  percentages  compare 
as  follows  with  those  of  his  predecessor: 

Vote  among  Negroes  and  in  South 
Vote  for— 
(Percent] 

Johnson,  Kennedy, 
1964  1963 

South .64  47 

Negroes 77  88 

Despite  the  falloff  for  President  Johnson 
among  Negroes,  he  still  Is  running  substan- 
tially as  well  with  this  key  minority  group 
as  did  Mr  Kennedy  In  1960.  Four  years  ago 
the  late  President  polled  78  percent  of  the 
Negro  vote.  The  real  Johnson  gain  has  been 
scored  in  the  South,  where  he  is  a  full  13 
percentage  points  above  th-?  Kennedy  show- 
ing of  1960,  which  was  a  bare  51  percent. 
This  Is  also  17  points  ahead  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent's rating  In  the  South  Just  before  his 
assassination. 

The  Issue  on  which  the  ultimate  fate  of 
President  Johnson  In  the  South  and  among 
Negroes  Is  likely  to  be  determined  Is  civil 
rights,  and  here  Negroes  and  southerners 
sharply  disagree : 

Negroes  and  southerners  on  civil  rights  bill 

\  Percent  ] 

Favor  Oppose 

Southern    voters 34  66 

Negro    voters 81  19 

President  Johnson,  of  course,  has  come  out 
squarely  for  a  tough  civil  rights  meastire, 
asking  that  Congress  pass  the  bill  as  a 
memorial  to  John  F.  Kennedy. 

In  the  South,  nevertheless,  confidence  In 
Mr.  Johnson's  southern  background  leads 
white  voters  to  the  belief  he  will  be  more 
moderate  on  the  racial  issue  than  his  prede- 
cessor. 

On  this  question,  better  than  8  people  in 
every  10  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole  say  It 
makes  no  difference  to  them  that  President 
Johnson  is  a  southerner,  and  that  this  fact 
will  not  Influence  their  Judgment  of  him  as 
President.  However,  the  two  exceptions — 
to  whom  It  definitely  does  matter — are 
southerners  and  Negroes: 

On  L.BJ.  being  a  southerner 

(Percent] 

Doesn't 

Matters  matter 

Totol,    Nation 19  81 

East 8  92 

Midwest. 16  84 

South 32  68 

West 17  83 

Negroes 32  68 

Roughly  a  third  of  the  South  and  an 
identical  percentage  of  Negroes,  nationwide, 


admit  being  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Johnson  is  a  southerner.  Obviously  many 
white  southerners  are  pleased  by  it,  and  ex- 
press an  emotional  loyalty  to  the  first  south- 
ern President  in  thts  century — almost  irre- 
spective of  the  specific  stands  he  might  take. 
By  the  same  token,  many  Negroes  are  worried 
by  the  President's  southern  background,  and 
they  will  want  constant  new  assurances  of 
his  sincerity  on  civil  rights. 


(Los  Angeles  poll,  Jan.   13,   1964] 
Johnson  Leads  in  Southland  Poll 

If  Southland  residents  went  to  the  polls 
today,  they  would  elect  Lyndon  Johnson 
their  President  according  to  the  latest  poll 
by  Western  Opinion  Research  Center. 

The  poll,  a  random  sampling  of  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  shows  Johnson  the  choice 
of  40  percent  of  the  respondents.  Nixon, 
Rockfeller,  and  Goldwater  followed  in  suc- 
cession. 

Among  Republican  voters  only,  Nixon  was 
the  sizable  choice  over  Goldwater  who  in 
turn  was  a  few  ■percentage  points  ahead  of 
Rockefeller. 

Question:  If  you  were  voting  today,  whom 
would  you  support  for  President  of  the 
United  States? 

Answer:  Johnson,  38.4  percent;  Nixon,  16.2 
percent;  Rockefeller,  12.7  percent;  Gold- 
water,  9.1  percent;  other  answers,  23.6  per- 
cent. 

Question'  As  a  Republican,  which  is  your 
choice  for  Republican  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States? 

Answer:  Nixon.  32.7  percent;  Goldwater, 
23.1  percent;  Rockefeller,  19.9  percent; 
Scranton,  5.2  percent;  other  answers,  19.1 
percent.         * 


(Prom   the   Detroit    (Mich.)    News   PoU. 
Jan.  19.  1964] 

Johnson  Leads  News   Poll   in   State 

(By   Richard   W.    Oudersluys.   president, 
Market-Opinion  Research  Co.) 

President  Johnson,  a  southerner,  'would 
sweep  Michigan  against  any  Republican  chal- 
lenger so  far  seriously  discussed  if  the  presi- 
dential election  were  held  today. 

The  size  of  his  lead  over  any  of  the  six 
Republicans  tested  against  him  in  the  first 
Detroit  News  jxjU  of  1964  Is  reminiscent  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  landslide  victories  in 
the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal. 

Governor  Romney  and  Richard  M.  Klxon, 
the  Republican  nominee  in  1960,  topped  the 
list  of  Republican  entries  and  split  honors 
on  the  basis  of  their  showings  against 
Johnson. 

The  figures:  Johnson,  62.5  percent  of  the 
total  vote  to  20.1  percent  for  Romney:  John- 
son 65  percent,  Nixon  20.7  percent. 

The  disparity  between  the  sum  of  the 
percentages  for  contending  entries  and  100 
percent  is  the  present  undecided  vote. 

The  News  poll  also  surprisingly  disclosed 
that  the  two  announced  Republican  presi- 
dential contenders  In  whom  the  party  is 
showing  so  much  Interest  run  at  the  tag  end 
of  Michigan  voter  preferences  as  of  now. 

New  York's  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 
trailed  the  list  of  six  entries  in  his  showing 
against  Mr.  Johnson.  Arizona's  Senator 
Barry   Goldwater  ran  a  poor  fourth. 

The  figures:  Johnson  69.5  percent,  against 
14.8  percent  for  Goldwater;  Johnson  71.7 
percent.  Rockefeller  11.1  percent. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  the  Republican  Party's 
1960  vlce-presldentlal  candidate  in  1960,  ran 
third  and  Gov.  William  Scranton,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, fifth. 

The  figures:  Johnson  64.7  percent.  Lodge 
18.8  percent;  Johnson  69.9  percent,  Scranton 
113  percent. 
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Political  analysts  have  long  speculated  on 
how  Mr  Johnson  would  run  In  a  State  where 
organized  labor  speaks  strongly  In  his  party. 
It  Michigan  can  be  assumed  to  be  somewhat 
typical  of  such  States,  he  presently  would 
have  no  difficulty. 

Organized  labor's  delegates  at  the  1960 
convention  opposed  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  both  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, until  almost  the  end.  Against  his 
strongest  opponent  for  the  vote  of  semi- 
skilled and  unskilled  workers,  Romney,  Mr. 
Johnson  would  take  69.8  percent  of  the  vote. 

Farmers  In  the  rural  Michigan  districts 
turned  In  substantial  margins  for  Mr.  John- 
son. No  doubt,  this  can  be  accounted  for  by 
the  Texan's  conservative  reputation. 

HOLDS     NKGKO     VOTE 

Another  revelation  of  the  poll  Is  Mr  John- 
son's ability  to  hold  the  normal  Democratic 
strength  among  Negro  voters.  His  majorities 
against  the  six  Republicans  ranged  from  75.5 
percent  against  Scranton  and  Qoldwater,  to 
71.8  percent  against  Nixon. 

Surprisingly,  the  long  Rockefeller  family 
devotion  to  aiding  Negroes  is  not  reflected 
In  Rockefeller's  vote.  He  received  5.5  per- 
cent to  Mr.  Johnson's  73.6  percent. 

Mr.  Johnson's  popularity  shows  across  all 
voter  classifications.  In  every  category  of 
the  vote  analyses,  he  shows  wide  majorities 
against  each  of  his  px>salble  challengers. 

OoLDWATEU.  who  is  said  to  have  strong  sup- 
port among  the  young  voters,  does  not  run 
as  well  in  the  21-29  age  group  as  does  Nixon. 
Nixon  pitted  against  Mr.  Johnson,  took  16.6 
percent  of  that  category  to  9.9  for  Ooldwater. 

THEORY     CHALLENCZO 

The  poll  challenges  the  theory  that  Oolo- 
WATX«  would  be  strongly  supported  by  busi- 
nessmen. 

OOLDWATEH  wouM  take  17.4  percent  of  that 
group  to  70.4  for  Mr  Johnson. 

What  effect  formal  announcement  of  their 
candidacies  would  have  on  the  standings  of 
Romney,  Nixon.  Lodge,  and  Scranton  could 
only  be  determined  by  a  pool  after  the  an- 
nouncements were  made. 

The  political  scene  can  change  as  the  con- 
ventions and  the  November  elections  near. 
Mr  Johnson  still  has  to  establish  a  record. 
He  still  is  riding  the  crest  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  popularity.  The  Republican 
campaign  has  yet  to  develop. 

Organization  of  local  and  State  tickets  by 
political  parties  also  will  tend  to  shift  or 
solidify  Interest  In  top  candidates  of  both 
parties. 

Future  Detroit  News  polls  will  report  these 
and  other  trends  and  changes  throughout 
this  election  year. 

[Oklahoma  City  poll,  Jan.  11.  19641 
Oklahoma  Cttt  Poll 

In  a  poll  conducted  by  the  Oklahoma  aty 
University,  the  following  results  were  ob- 
tained: 

If  voters  In  Oklahoma  City  could  cast  their 
ballots  for  any  Republican  candidate  or  for 
Lyndon  Johnson.  Lyndon  Johnson  would 
still  receive  59  oercent  of  the  votes. 

This  is  an  extremely  high  figure  since  It 
Is  doubtful  that  all  Rockefeller.  Nixon  vote* 
would  go  to  Ooldwater,  and  vice  versa. 

The  59-percent  figure  is  the  average  of  five 
ryjlls  taken  in  five  economic  areas  of  the  city. 
Greatest  strength  was  in  the  Negro  vote  (77 
percent ) .  and  greatest  weakness  was  In  the 
highest  Income  area  of  the  citv  (45  oercent). 

Of  the  Reoublican  choice,  Ooldwateb  ran 
best  in  the  high-income  arena  a"d  worst  in 
the  low-income  areas.  Rockefeller  ran  best 
In  the  low-income  areas  and  worst  In  the 
high-Income  areas. 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Jan    23 
1954] 

PkNNSTLVANIA  StITDT  :   PoLL  SHOWS  L.B.J. 

Ahead 

President  Johnson's  political  aids  pri- 
vately  are   circulating   results   of   a   Demo- 


cratic-sponsored Pennsylvania  poll  showing 
him  far  ahead  of  major  Republican  con- 
tenders for  the  White  House. 

The  President's  advisers  are  moat  Im- 
pressed with  the  poll's  indication  Gov.  Wil- 
liam Scranton  is  running  behind  two  other 
potential  GOP  presidential  nominees  In 
Pennsylvania. 

Sources  close  to  Mr  Johnson  said  the  poll, 
constituting  a  "large  statewide  sampling"  of 
voters,  was  conducted  by  a  p>rofe8sional  firm 
under  contract  with  Pennsylvania  party  or- 
ganizations which  sponsored  it. 

Mr.  Johnson's  best  showing  as  the  poll's 
Democratic  presidential  nominee  was  against 
Arizona's  Republican  Senator  Bakit  Gold- 

WATE>: 

Mr.  Johnson,  82.1  percent;  Senator  Gold- 
WATEH.  17  9  percent. 

The  I>emocrats  Pennsylvania  poll  next 
showed : 

Mr.  Johnson,  79.8  percent;  Governor  Scran- 
ton, 20.2  percent 

Mr.  Johnson,  78  4  percent;  New  York  Gov- 
ernor Nelson  Rockefeller,  21.6  percent. 

Mr.  Johnson.  75.2  percent;  former  Vice 
President  Nixon,  24.8  percent. 

Thus,  according  to  this  poll,  Mr.  Nixon 
would  run  strongest  against  Mr.  Johnson  In 
Pennsylvania,  virlth  Governor  Rockefeller  the 
second  best  GOP  votegetter  followed  by  Gov- 
ernor Scranton  and  Senator  Ooldwater. 


(Florida  poll.  Jan.  20.  1064] 
Johnson  Seen  Vicroa  in  1964  Florida  Vote 

(Note. — How  does  a  State  that  has  gone 
Republican  in  the  last  three  presidential 
elections  feel  about  the  1964  candidates? 
Has  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson — a  south- 
erner— a  chance  to  bring  Florida  Into  the 
Democratic  fold  this  year?  The  Miami  Her- 
ald, working  with  the  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
Jacksonville  Times  Union,  and  Lake  Wales 
Highlander,  has  asked  these  questions  In  a 
42-county  survey.     Here  are  the  answers.) 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Is  a  good  bet 
to  bring  Florida  back  Into  the  Democratic 
fold  this  year,  a  42-county  survey  suggested 
Saturday. 

A  majority  of  310  elected  officials,  party 
leaders,  and  random  citizens  questioned  said 
they  thought  the  President  can  reverse  the 
trend  that  has  seen  Florida  go  Republican 
In   the   last  three  national  elections. 

The  reasons  they  gave  were  varied  and 
sometimes  contradictory: 

He's  a  liberal. 

He's  a  conservative. 

He  is  following  policies  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

He  Is  tight  with  the  tex  dollar. 

He  Is  making  a  good  President. 

Those  who  argued  that  Florida  will  again 
go  Republican  said  Johnson  will  loee  because 
he  Is  "too  liberal"  for  Florida,  Is  stuck  with 
unpopular  Kennedy  policies  and  has  yet  to 
prove  himself  as  President. 

The  study  did  not  Include  the  13  Panhan- 
dle counties,  9  Interior  rural  counties  and 
3  rural  Gulf  of  Mexico  counties. 

In  the  1960  presidential  election  only  24 
of  Florida's  67  counties  polled  Republican 
majorities,  but  Richard  M.  Nixon  got  51.5 
percent  of  the  State's  total  vote. 

Those  Interviewed  were  asked  a  four-part 
question  that  went  like  thU: 

Do  you  think  Johnson — If  he  is  a  candi- 
date— can  recapture  Florida  for  the  Demo- 
crats? Why  (or  why  not)?  Who  will  be  his 
Democratic  running  mate?  Who  will  be  his 
Republican  opponent?  Who  will  be  the 
Republican  vice  presidential  candidate? 


44:    NO.    14 

Elected  officials  who  are  supposedly  sensi- 
tive to  sentiment  shifts  In  the  electorate, 
saw  Johnson  taking  Florida 

Of  the  93  interviewed.  44  said  Johnson 
could    do    it    and     14    said    he    could    not. 

Twenty-seven  rode  the  political  fence  with 
"maybe"  and  the  rest  had  no  Idea. 


No  great  surprise  developed  In  the  poll  of 
the  62  county  party  chairmen  or  leaders. 

Moet  of  the  Democrats  saw  victory  in 
Florida  for  Johnson,  moet  of  the  Republi- 
cans saw  defeat  for  him. 

Putnam  County  Democrat  Chairman  Ray- 
mond Smith  gave  his  party's  lone  "no" 
(Johnson  Is  "too  liberal,"  he  said).  Citrus 
County  Republican  Chairman  W.  D.  Hin- 
man  cast  his  party's  lone  "yes"  ("Johnson  la 
so  clever") . 

The  traditional  "man  on  the  street"  mm 
things  much  the  same. 

Of  the  155  Interviewed,  82  said  yes- 
Johnson  can  take  the  SUte.  48  said  no,  and 
25  said  maybe. 

There  was  no  consistent  effort  to  learn  the 
party  affiliation  of  those  Interviewed. 

The  "why"  part  of  the  quiz  sought  to  de- 
tect potential  voter  reasoning.  The  most 
repeated  (49  times)   reply  was: 

"Because    Johnson    Is    a    southerner." 

Next  nearest  response  ( 1 1  times )  was  that 
Johnson  Is  a  conservative.  The  roet  of  the 
reasons  Included: 

Johnson  Is  following  Kennedy  policies,  new 
harmony  among  Florida  Democrats  will  place 
them  behind  Johnaon.  and  Johnson's  present 
policies  are  acceptable  to  Florldlans. 

Who  will  Johnson  /ace? 
Of  155  interviewed: 

Barry    Ooldwater 93 

Richard    Nixon 31 

Nelson    Rockefeller ._. 16 

George   Romney 4 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge l 

Thruston  Morton 1 

No  Idea ao 

Democratic  Party  leaders  see  It  this  way: 

Nixon 14 

Ooldwater 7 

Dark     horse 6 

Rockefeller s 

Scranton . 1 

No    Idea 4 

Totals  In  each  category  amount  to  more 
than  the  number  of  persons  Interviewed. 
Each  possibility  named  by  each  interviewee 
was  tabulated      Some  named  several. 

There  was  a  scattered  response  as  to  who 
Johnson's  Democratic  running  mate  might 
be.  Most  persons  were  uncertain.  The  tabu- 
lation went  like  this  for  elected  officials: 

Johnson's  running  mate 

Hubert    Humphrey 18 

Robert    Kennedy 0 

Sargent   Shrlver 6 

Adlal  Stevenson . 3 

Robert    Wagner ... 3 

Edmund  Brown 1 

Mike    Mansfield _ 1 

George  Smathera... 1 

Earl    Warren 1 

No  Idea 41 

Country  Democratic  chiefs  gave  this  tab- 
ulation : 

Nineteen  said  they  had  no  Idea,  Humphrey 
five.  Robert  Kennedy  three,  Shrlver  three, 
Stevenson  three.  Brown  two.  a  dark  horse 
two,  and  one  each  for  Smathers,  Stuart 
Symington,  and  Wagner. 

Republican  county  chairman  and  party 
leaders  gave  nine  mentions  to  Humphrey. 
Seven  said  they  had  no  Idea.  Others  named; 
Shrlver  four,  and  one  each  for  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, Senator  Henry  Jackson,  Senator  A. 
Rlblcoff.  "a  Kennedy  "  and  "a  liberal" 

The  man  on  the  street  gave  this  rundown: 
Stevenson  five.  Wagner  five,  Smathers  four, 
"a  Kennedy  "  two,  and  one  each  for  Brown, 
AverlU  Harrlman,  Senator  Edward  Kennedy, 
Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy,  Senator  Eugene 
McCarthy,  and  a  dark  horse. 
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I  Minneapolis  poy,  Dec.  29.  1963 1 

johnson  favoaxd  in  state  over  oop 

Opponents 

That  President  Johnson  would  be  a  for- 
midable opponent  to  the  Republican  nom- 


inee for  President  In  1964  Is  Indicated  In 
these  findings  from  a  statewide  survey  by  the 
Ulnneapolls  Tribune's  Minnesota  poll: 

In  a  test  race  between  Mr  Johnson  and 
former  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
Minnesotans  today  favor  President  John- 
jon.  71  to  25  percent. 

The  preference  margins  are  even  tnOte 
one-sided  in  Mr.  Johnson's  favor  when  vot- 
ing-age residents  consider  Senator  Barrt 
OOLDWATER,  Of  Arizona.  and  Gov.  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  of  New  York,  as  possible  GOP 
standard  bearers  In  1964. 

The  heavy  emotional  Impact  of  President 
Kennedy's  death  undoubtedly  Is  reflected  In 
the  survey  findings.  Interviewing  was 
started  In  early  December,  2  weeks  after 
Mr.  Kennedy  was  killed  In  Dallas,  Tex. 

A  balanced  sampling  of  voting-age  men 
and  women  was  asked : 

"Suppose  that  the  presidential  election 
next  November  turns  out  to  be  a  race  be- 
tween Senator  Barrt  Ooldwater,  of  Arizona, 
on  the  Republican  ticket,  and  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 
Which  man  would  you  favor  as  things  stand 
today — Ooldwater  or  Johnson?" 

Similar  questions  were  asked  with  Rocke- 
feller and  Nixon  as  candidates  against  Mr. 
Johnson  The  replies  of  all  Minnesotans 
questioned,  and  of  Republicans: 

[In  percent] 


The  replies:  Percent 

Strong  approval  of  President  Johnson —     54 

Mild   approval 34 

Neutral 8 

Mild    disapproval 3 

Strong  disapproval 1 

Total 100 

While  approval  of  Mr.  Johnson  on  that 
basis  Is  higher  than  It  was  at  any  time  for 
President  Kennedy,  the  fact  that  Interview- 
ing took  place  In  December,  a  short  time 
after  Mr.  Kennedy's  death.  Is  an  Important 
consideration. 

Here  Is  the  extent  to  which  different  types 
of  Minnesotans  approve  of  President  Johnson 
In  the  sxirvey: 

[In  percent] 


Total 


Johnson 
versus 
Oold- 
water 

Johnson 
versus 
Rocke- 
feller 

Johnson 
versus 
Nixon 

All  Minnesotans: 

Favor  Johnson 

Favor  OOP  entry.. 
Neither 

76 

17 

1 

6 

78 
18 

1 
5 

71 
25 

1 

No  opinion 

3 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

Republicans: 

Favor  OOP  entry. 

Favor  John-son 

Neither              .  ... 

SI 
44 

I 
4 

44 

48 
4 
4 

65 

31 

1 

No  opinion 

3 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

Independent  voters  favor  Mr.  Johnson  by 
very  wide  margins  In  all  three  test  races, 
with  Nixon  making  the  strongest  showing  of 
the  Republican  trio. 
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[Prom    the   Minneapolis    (Minn.)    Tribune, 
Jan. 21,  1964) 

Big  Majoritt  in  State  Approve  L.BJ. 
Actions 

Nearly  9  out  of  10  Minnesotans  approve  of 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  at  the  beginning 
of  his  White  House  service,  a  statewide  sur- 
vey by  the  Minneapolis  Tribune's  Minnesota 
poll  Indicates. 

It  is  strong  approval  with  54  percent  of  the 
people  Interviewed  and  mild  approval  In  the 
case  of  34  percent. 

Such  a  popular  start  for  a  President  might 
well  stand  as  a  record  In  Minnesota  If  exact 
comparisons  could  be  made. 

In  a  1961  statewide  sampling  of  Minneso- 
tans, 83  percent  approved  of  the  way  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  handling  his  duties  at  the 
beginning  of  his  term.  Approval  of  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  stood  at  the  77-percent  level 
at  a  comparable  time  In  1953. 

Those  responses  were  In  reply  to  a  direct 
approve-or-dlsapprove  type  of  question. 

In  the  current  survey,  voting-age  men  and 
women  living  in  all  pcu-ts  of  Minnesota  were 
given  a  numbered  rating  scale  making  It  pos- 
sible for  them  to  Indicate  whether  they 
approve  or  disapprove  of  Mr.  Johnson  and 
also  tell  how  strongly  they  held  their  views. 
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[From  the  Boston   (Mass.)    Herald,  Jan.  31, 
1964) 
Johnson  No  Easy   Mark  for  Gunners 
IN  GOP 
(By  George  Mlnot) 
The  Republicans  have  one  problem  bigger 
than  deciding  upon  the  man  to  run  against 
Lyndon  Johnson.     That  Is.  what  sort  of  a 
target  are  they  going  to  make  of  the  Presi- 
dent— what  kind  of  attack  are  they  going  to 
fashion,  and  where  they  are  going  to  find  any 
issues  that  will  appeal  to  the  voters. 

They  are  not  overburdened  with  time. 
While  Ooldwater  and  Rockefeller  have  been 
seeking  votes  In  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  John- 
son has  been  making  hay,  and  doing  a  very 
effective  political  Job.  He  has  moved  Into 
the  center  of  the  road.  Impressed  everybody 
with  his  desire  to  save  money  and  projected 
an  Image  that  for  the  time  being,  at  least, 
has  charmed  every  group  he  has  Invited  to 
the  White  House. 

For  a  little  while  the  Republicans  thought 
they  could  lampoon  Johnson  as  a  man  pull- 
ing rabbits  out  of  a  hat  to  fool  everybody 
Into  believing  he  was  on  their  side.  That 
hasn't  worked  because  he  has  been  so  con- 
vincing. They  thought  they  would  fight  him 
as  a  "small-budget  liberal,"  but  It  turned 
out  that  he's  more  conservative  than  his 
detractors  and  has  presented  the  country 
with  what  looks  like  an  honest  budget  In  the 
bargain. 

Accustomed  to  defeat,  the  great  liberal 
planners  In  the  GOP  thought  Johnson  would 
appeal  to  the  voters  with:  "Elect  me.  I  al- 
ways supported  Jack  Kennedy,  and  he  would 
want  you  to." 

He  was  far  too  smart  for  that.  Instead,  he 
has  made  every  pitch  since  the  first  of  the 
year:  "Elect  me.  I  am  Lyndon  Johnson  and 
I  am  going  to  take  care  of  all  your  Ills  and 
save  money,  too." 

Thus  with  the  conventions  not  too  far 
ahead,  the  Republicans  now  find  Johnson  Is 
going  to  be  a  much  tougher  foe  than  they 
tho\ight  In  the  first  place.  He  Is  not  going 
to  move  to  the  left  and  It's  hard  to  see  how 
he  can  be  beaten  by  a  liberal.  Given  that 
choice  the  voters  will  go  for  a  Democrat 
every  time,  and  with  good  reason.  And  you 
won't  find  any  of  those  bleeding  hearts  de- 
serting the  Democratic  Party,  either.  For 
heaven's  sake,  where  would  they  go? 


So  the  GOP  really  Is  In  a  dilemma.  There 
are  300  or  400  Republicans  running  for  Con- 
gress. They  think  they  would  be  better  off 
with  Ooldwater,  as  they  undoubtedly  -vould. 
But  the  big  wheels  in  the  party,  starting  with 
Ike.  Nixon,  Lodge,  Stassen,  Aldrlch.  Hall, 
Dewey,  Brownell.  Percy,  and  8  or  10  GovemOTs 
are  scared  to  death  of  Ooldwater.  They 
want  a  liberal  like  Scranton. 

That  still  leaves  them  with  few  Issues. 
Johnson  has  the  big  ones  In  peace  and  pros- 
perity, at  least  as  of  today.  They  are  always 
hard  to  beat.  Add  to  that  the  fact  that 
there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  great  demand 
for  a  change — that  people  are  mostly  unwor- 
rled  and  happy,  that  they  seem  to  have  con- 
fidence In  the  new  man — and  yoiu  problem 
becomes  even  harder  to  solve. 

Of  course  there  are  pitfalls  ahead.  The 
civil  rights  fight  offers  some  dangers.  If 
Johnson  agrees  to  compromise  on  the  public 
accommodations  section,  for  instance,  he  will 
antagonize  many  who  normally  would  be 
with  him  In  the  North.  If  he  pushes  for  a 
tough  bin.  southern  dlehards  will  be  angry. 
But  as  of  today,  no  matter  how  tough  John- 
son pushes  few  civil  rights,  you  cannot  en- 
vision his  losing  Texas,  North  Carolina,  Ar- 
kansas, or  Florida,  to  name  Just  four  States, 

It's  possible  Ooldwater  might  "break  Into" 
the  solid  South  If  he  becomes  the  Repub- 
lican candidate,  but  that  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  Northern  States  he  could 
not  possibly  carry. 

There  Is  this  matter  of  ethics  In  Govern- 
ment. If  you  were  a  Democrat  running  on 
a  national  ticket  you  would  be  more  fright- 
ened of  that  Issue  than  any  other.  It  hasn't 
burst  forth  In  all  Its  sordldness,  and  perhaps 
It  won't,  but  Washington  newspapermen  will 
tell  you  there  Is  a  "mess"  In  the  Capital  even 
bigger  than  that  which  plagued  the  Truman  < 
admlnlstratloh . 

Just  how  many  Democrats  turn  pale  at  the 
mention  of  "Bobby"  Baker  and  BllUe  Soi 
Estes,  no  one  ever  will  know,  but  the  ntunber 
is  not  small.  There's  the  Berlin  wall,  the 
terrible  mess  In  South  Vietnam  and  the  fact 
that  labor  leaders  In  several  Industries  have 
the  President  over  a  barrel,  but  none  of  these 
things  Is  likely  to  play  Into  Republican 
hands. 

In  the  unheard  of  event  you  yourself  were 
projected  Into  the  national  scene,  you  would 
run  against  "Washington"  and  the  unclean- 
Uness  there. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WHY  BANKRUPT  OUR  CATTLE 
INDUSTRY? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
those  of  us  who  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned, for  many  months,  about  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  cattle  industry  were 
not  surprised  to  read,  in  a  report  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  last  week, 
that  the  farmer's  share  of  the  consumer 
dollar  spent  for  beef  declined  last  year 
to  a  "19-year" low. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  account  of  this  report,  ap- 
pearing in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
of  February  11.  1964,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

PAXxnt  Shakx  or  Bar  Doixak  at 
19-Ybab   Low 

Washington,  February  10. — The  farmer's 
share  of  the  consumer  dollar  spent  for  beef 
declined  last  year  for  the  lowest  level  since 
1935. 

An  Agriculture  Department  survey  showed 
today  that  beef  averaged  81  cents  a  pound 
compared  with  82.4  cents  In  1962  and  68.5 
In   1954      The  farmer  got  the  equivalent  of 

45.3  cents  a  pound  for  the  beef,  or  56  percent 
of  the  retail  price. 

The  year  before,  the  farmer  got  51.8  cents 
or  63  percent  of  the  price  consumers  paid. 
The  lowest  previous  farm  share  was  59  cents 
in  1961. 

The  Department  said  the  spread  between 
the  retail  price  and  the  equivalent  farm 
price  set  a  new  record  high  of  35.7  cents  last 
year.  This  was  an  Increase  of  5.1  cents  over 
1962. 

RrtAlL.    DKCLINX    LAGS 

Beef  prices  declined  at  the  live,  wholesale, 
and  retail  levels,  following  an  Increase  In 
production  and  In  lix\ports  But  as  usual, 
the  Department  said,  retail  price  declines 
lagged  behind  prices  farmers  received  for 
their  cattle. 

"Thus,  the  farm-retail  spread  widened,  as 
It  usually  does  during  periods  of  heavy  sup- 
ply." the  Department  said. 

It  recalled  that  the  same  kind  of  lag  oc- 
curred In  1962  when  cattle  prices  rose  t<ister 
than  retail  prices. 

The  farmer's  share  of  the  consumer  dollar 
spent  for  pork  last  year  averaged  50  cents, 
down  3  cents  from  1962  and  the  lowest  since 
1959.  when  It  averaged  48  cents. 

Consumers  paid  an  average  of  57.5  cents  a 
pound  for  pork  last  year,  down  2  cents  from 
the  previous  year.  This  was  the  lowest  since 
1960  when  It  was  56.7  cents.  The  farm  share 
averaged  28.8  cents  a  pound  compared  with 

31.4  cents  In  1962. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  have  been  pointing  out  for  more  than 
a  year  now.  the  cattle  industry  of  the 
United  States  has  been  in  trouble  for  two 
reasons  that  are  beyond  the  control  of 
cattle  producers: 

First.  There  is  an  unprecedented  in- 
crease in  beef  imports.  During  a  period 
of  heavy  domestic  production.  Imports 
last  year  reached  an  alltime  high  at  11 
percent  of  the  US.  market.  This  year. 
Imports  were  expected  to  supply  12  per- 
cent to  15  percent  of  the  market. 

Second.  Meat  buying  practices  of  the 
large  retailers,  which  have  resulted  In 
further  spread  between  the  price  received 
by  the  producer  and  that  paid  by  the 
consumer. 

THI    QUISnON    or    IMPORTS 

On  the  first  of  these  two  points:  The 
sigreements  announced  Monday  by  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Agriculture  for 
curtailment  of  imports  from  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  cannot  be  said  to  have 
dissolved  the  problem.  By  removing  the 
prospect  for  further  substantial  increase 
in  beef  imports  this  year,  the  agreements 
should  help  some.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  are  pledged  to  reduce  the  im- 
ports 6  percent  under  last  year.  We  hope 
similar  arrangements  can  be  made  soon 
with  two  lesser  foreign  suppliers,  Ireland 
and  Mexico,  but  Imports  will  still  be 
greater  than  in  any  year  prior  to  1963. 

The  agreements  announced  yesterday 
are  said  to  represent  all  that  could  be 


gotten  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
on  a  voluntary  basis. 

It  remains,  therefore,  for  administra- 
tion agencies  and  the  Congress  to  con- 
tinue their  studies  of  the  effect  of  imports 
on  the  domestic  beef  industry,  and  fur- 
ther consider  whether  it  is  right  that  we 
admit  large  meat  imports  from  nations 
which,  by  unilateral  action,  heavily  re- 
strict their  imports  of  meat  products 
from  the  United  States. 

In  a  talk  in  the  Senate  February  6, 
I  presented  a  letter  from  an  Australian 
national  presently  residing  in  Independ- 
ence, Mo.,  which  clearly  described  the 
unilateral  restrictions  and  embargoes 
Australia  has  against  United  States  poul- 
try and  fMjrk  products.  In  that  the  Aus- 
tralians produce  very  little  pork  and 
poultry.  I  have  urged  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture  and  State  to  explore  the 
reasons  for  these  restrictions  and  the 
steps  necessary  to  have  them  removed. 

As  a  summary  of  the  issues  involved  in 
this  question.  I  commend  to  the  Senate 
comments  made  by  the  St.  Louis  Olobe 
Democrat  in  an  editorial  of  February  14. 
1964.  referring  to  my  talk  of  February  6, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  excerpt  from  that  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from   the   editorial   was  ordered   to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Speaking  Up  roa  Oua  Bezt  Industbt 

Between  1958  and  1963.  as  Senator  Syming- 
ton pointed  out.  Imports  of  beef  from  Aus- 
tralia, our  largest  supplier  abroad,  have  risen 
from  less  than  18  million  pounds  to  a  star- 
tling total  of  517  million. 

Foreign  beef  now  constitutes  11  percent 
of  the  U.S.  supply,  compared  with  1.6  percent 
less  than  10  years  ago 

At  the  same  time  this  foreign  competition 
has  been  having  a  depressing  effect  on  domes- 
tic cattle  prices.  Australia  has  had  a  total 
ban  on  all  US.  frozen  pork  and  chicken,  and 
a  strict  quota  on  canned  chicken,  even 
though  these  products  are  In  limited  supply 
and  great  demand  over  there. 

Why,  Senator  Stmington  wanted  to  know, 
does  the  United  States  condone  the  unilat- 
eral policies  of  other  countries  against  our 
beef  Industry?  He  has  demanded  prompt 
action  to  correct  this  "unjust  balance  of 
trade"  through  negotiated  agreements  or 
tariff  changes. 

Cattle  raisers  and  packinghouse  workers 
wUl  be  most  Interested  In  learning  that  this 
effort  Is  being  made  In  their  behalf.  But 
all  Americans  should  be  glad  to  know  that, 
thanks  to  Senator  Stmington.  Congress  Is 
looking  at  an  export-Import  problem  from 
our  point  of  view,  for  a  change 

Mr.  8YMINOTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  also  asked  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  give  me  a  report  on  a  number 
of  questions  raised  by  Mr.  William  W. 
Beckett,  administrative  vice  president 
and  general  counsel  of  the  Missouri 
Farmers  Association,  the  largest  farm 
organization  In  Missouri,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

For  the  protection  of  the  American 
consumer,  we  believe  with  Mr.  Beckett, 
that  through  meat  inspection  and  label- 
ing, appropriate  efforts  should  be  made 
by  the  administration  and  the  Congress. 
In  his  words : 

( A )  To  afford  the  American  consumer  the 
same  basic  health  safeguards  on  foreign  beef 


that     is     now     provided     for     domestically 
slaughtered  beef,  and 

(B)  To  consider  the  enactment  of  a  label- 
ing law  whereby  foreign  beef  Is  so  labeled 
naming  the  country  of  origin. 

buying    PRACnCCS   or    LABGE    RtTAILCRS 

In  the  second  major  area  where  the 
producers  cannot  solve  their  problems, 
the  buying  practices  of  large  retailers! 
questions  persist  which  merit  further  in- 
quiry and  consideration  both  by  admin- 
istrative agencies  and  the  Congress. 

Here  is  what  one  recent  study  of  re- 
taller  meat  buying  practices  reports : 
rooo  chains  and  independents  dominatc 

The  national  food  chains  retail  61  percent 
of  beef  in  the  United  States,  and  40  to  45 
percent  of  total  supermarket  volume  In  the 
United  States  Is  through  large  Independenu. 

The  Independents  follow  the  national 
chains.  Therefore,  retail  beef  sales  through 
national  and  Independent  food  chains  rep- 
resent about  85  percent  of  the  total  retail 
sales  of  beef. 

In  a  typical  25-store  supermarket  chain, 
35  percent  of  the  total  dollar  volume  Is  In 
fresh  beef.  Of  $100,000  weekly  volume  In  a 
store.  $35,000  will  be  beef. 

Eighteen  percent  of  the  dollar  sales  of  beef 
Is  ground  beef — hamburger.  On  a  pounds 
basis,  hamburger  sales  total  over  50  percent 
of  total  beef  sales  at  retail.  Hamburger  Is 
made  up  In  three  classes  of  meat:  (1) 
Ground  foreign  beef;  (2)  blended  foreign 
and  domestic  beef;  and  (3)  ground  domestic 
beef. 

Beef  is  usually  ground  by  the  retailer. 
One  Informant  explains  there  Is  a  widespread 
preference  for  foreign  beef  because  It  has 
never  been  grain  fed.  Is  unusually  lean,  and 
has  been  frozen,  therefore  somewhat  de- 
hydrated, and  absorbs  up  to  20  percent  more 
water   than   domestic   beef. 

One  pound  of  hamburger  from  foreign 
beef  will  carry  3.2  ounces  more  water,  or  20 
percent  of  the  weight,  which  the  consumer 
buys  at  so  much  a  pound. 

THE     PRICING     PROCEDURE 

Tuesday  noon  of  each  week,  the  national 
chains  advise  the  packers  the  prices  they  will 
pay  for  specific  grades  and  cuts  of  beef. 
Monday  purchases  by  packers  are  on  the 
basis  of  last  Tuesday's  ptlces  payable  by 
chains. 

Until  recently,  one  chain  advised  packers 
on  Wednesday  noon  ot  what  It  was  willing 
to  pay  for  beef.  However,  recently  this  has 
been  changed.  Now  most  If  not  all  chains 
give  advice  on  Tuesday  noon;  then  again  on 
Wednesday  noon  they  cover  the  grades  and 
cuts  not  Indicated  In  the  Tuesday  prices. 
Until  recently,  these  prices  were  posted  In 
writing  on  the  board  at  some  of  the  ex- 
changes. 

The  provlsloners  report  that  they  follow 
the  price  schedules  of  the  national  chains. 

By  this  means,  the  big  chains  can  and  they 
do  dictate  prices.  They  get  away  with  It  be- 
cause the  packer  can  either  take  it  or  leave 
It. 

WHY  THE  CHAINS  CAN   BE  SO  INDEPENDENT 

One  reason  the  large  buyers  can  be  so  In- 
dependent In  their  pricing  lies  In  the  practice 
called  aging  of  the  beef— not  hamburger. 
Just  the  better  cuts.  However,  beef  on  hand 
that  Is  also  In  the  process  of  aging  consti- 
tutes in  effect  a  strategic  reserve  Inventory— 
and  the  size  of  this  Inventory  varies  de- 
pending upon  the  available  supply  and  price. 

One  chain  ages  Its  beef  In  Its  own  ware- 
houses approximately  3  weeks.  The  varia- 
tion In  aging  time  reffects  marketing  of  live 
cattle.  avaUablllty,  and  price  as  well  as 
aging. 

Another  chain  uses  Tender  Ray  light  treat- 
ment, but  sUll  maintains  a  2-  to  3-week 
Inventory. 
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Independents  with  meat-handling  facili- 
ties variously  follow  suit.  The  others  work 
through  packers  and  provlsloners. 

By  staying  out  of  the  buying  market  for 
only  1  week,  any  one  of  the  chains  can  create 
an  oversupply  of  beef  In  any  major  market. 
They  don't  have  to  do  a  thing  but  sit  on 
their  hands  and  not  buy.  That  Is.  If  they 
have  plenty  of  hamburger  beef  on  hand;  be- 
cause that's  the  big  Item. 

HAMBURGER    IS   THE    KEY 

The  importance  of  hamburger  may  not  be 
understood  by  Congress,  the  USDA.  or  even 
by  many  cattlemen.  A  knowledgeable  analyst 
knows  that  cow-llquldatlon  at  an  excess  rate 
always  breaks  the  price  of  beef — all  the  way 
up  the  line. 

Foreign  beef  Imports  play  the  role  of  ex- 
cess cow-llquldatlon  pressure  on  the  price  of 
beef.     And  here  Is  how  It  works: 

Fifteen  percent  of  total  beef  consumption 
in  the  United  States  Is  foreign  beef,  which 
Includes,  at  retail  counters,  the  extra  20  per- 
cent water.  So  the  retail  totol  Is  18  percent 
of  total  beef  consumption. 

Normal  cow-llquldatlon  plus  foreign  beef 
hamburger  and  blend,  plus  extra  water  com- 
bine to  total  a  cow-llquldatlon  equivalent 
rate  higher  than  we  have  seen  In  recent  his- 
tory. 

Some  USDA  economists  may  look  at  for- 
eign beef,  which  Is  suitable  only  for  ham- 
burger and  soup,  and  lacking  experience,  fall 
to  figure  out  correctly  this  "cow-llquldatlon 
equivalent"  factor. 

One  cltl«n  tells  of  having  written  four 
Members  of  Congress  who  referred  the  let- 
ters to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  the 
result  of  which  the  citizen  received  back 
four  separate  Identical  letters  from  the 
USDA.  those  letters  saying: 

"The  large  national  chains  sell  51  f)ercent 
of  the  retail  beef  in  the  United  States.  These 
chains  engage  In  a  free  enterprise  competi- 
tive market  when  buying  beef." 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  prob- 
ably not  proud  of  that  letter — If  he 
knows  about  it.  which  I  doubt — because 
what  the  letter  says  about  "free  enter- 
prise competitive  market"  Is  exactly  op- 
posite to  the  facts  as  presented  In  the 
study  from  which  I  am  quoting. 

These  misunderstandings  when  coupled 
with  their  buying  advantages  protect  the 
chains — large  and  small — from  having  to  en- 
gage In  a  free,  competitive  market — In  the 
following  ways: 

1.  Huge  stocks  of  aging  beef  in  Inventory 
provide  a  buffer  against  development  of  a 
seller's  market.  As  much  as  10  percent  of  a 
year's  supply  has  been  admitted  by  one 
chain  indirectly  through  advertising  and 
promotion   of   Its   own   meat. 

2.  Since  aging  Is  not  required  for  ham- 
burger, foreign  beef  can  be  used  Immediately 
for  that   purpose. 

3.  Foreign  beef  Is  afloat  2  to  6  weeks  be- 
fore reaching  U.S.  ports.  It  Is  bought,  sold, 
sometimes  twice,  bargained  for  while  en 
route.  Most  such  trade  Is  handled  on  the 
telephone. 

4.  Supermarkets  can  project  future  ham- 
burger supplies  easily  by  contracting  en 
route  foreign  beef.  Thus,  the  chains  can 
roll  with  the  punches  In  normal  market- 
ing fluctuations,  particularly  In  buying  low- 
er grades. 

6.  Weakness  In  the  market  always  brings 
down  the  price  of  finished  cattle,  the  better 
grades. 

6.  Two  to  Ave  weeks'  Inventory  gives  a  lot 
of  time  to  "take  up  t)-2  shock"  of  reduced 
supply  of  cattle. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  the  giant  retailers 
as  listed  In  the  six  summary  points  of 
this  study.  It  Is  my  understanding  the 


chains  are  now  taking  2  to  4  weeks  to 
pay  packers  for  their  purchases.  When 
many  millions  of  dollars  are  Involved, 
this  means  a  significant  saving  In  In- 
terest costs. 

The  commission  buyers  and  the  pack- 
ers must  pay  for  the  livestock  they  buy 
within  not  more  than  24  hours,  there- 
fore, in  effect,  are  financing  the  meat 
operation  of  the  chains. 

Repeatedly.  Congress  has  passed  leg- 
islation and  directed  the  executive 
branch  to  prevent  the  monopolistic  buy- 
ing practices  as  are  indicated  In  the 
study  which  I  have  Just  presented  to  the 
Senate. 

The  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act, 
passed  In  1921  and  last  amended  by  the 
Congress  In  1958,  prescribes  rules  of  fair 
competition  and  fair  trade  practice  for 
all  persons  or  firms  engaged  In  livestock 
marketing  and  meatpacking  In  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce. 

Under  this  act,  livestock  market  op- 
erators are  supposed  to  see  to  it  that  bid- 
ding by  buyers  is  open  and  competitive. 

They  need  help  in  carrying  out  their 
duties.  The  livestock  producer  needs 
help;  and  the  consumer  needs  help  In 
order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  productiv- 
ity of  our  American  farms,  at  prices  fair 
to  all  concerned. 

WHAT   CAN    BE    DONE 

Prompt  action  Is  needed.  Certain 
positive  steps  should  be  taken.  Includ- 
ing: 

First.  The  Departments  of  State  and 
Agriculture  should  continue  their  nego- 
tiations to  limit  beef  Imports  to  the  low- 
est practicable  level,  by  negotiation  If 
possible,  otherwise  by  Tariff  Commission 
action. 

Second.  Steps  should  be  taken  Imme- 
diately to  require  labeling  of  foreign 
meats  at  point  of  sale  to  the  consumer. 

Third.  For  the  protection  of  the  Amer- 
ican public,  foreign  packers  and  proces- 
sors should  be  required  to  have  the  same 
type  of  inspection  as  In  this  country. 

Fourth.  Analysts  In  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  representing  the  Ameri- 
can producer,  should  study  further  the 
"cow-liquidation  factor"  when  evaluat- 
ing the  effect  of  foreign  beef  on  our  cat- 
tle markets.  Reduction  In  foreign  beef 
Imports  will  increase  sale  of  older  cows 
which  in  turn  will  reduce  the  annual  calf 
crop  and  help  cut  the  oversupply. 

Fifth.  The  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act  should  be  enforced  to  see  that  bid- 
ding for  meat  and  livestock  is  in  reality 
open  and  competitive. 

Sixth.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  should  in- 
vestigate the  present  buying  practices, 
and  take  such  action  as  necessary  to 
see  that  any  violations  of  antitrust  and 
packers  and  stockyards  laws  are  stopped 
and  violators  punished. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  one  of  many 
talks  which  I  have  made  on  this  sub- 
ject. Unfortunately,  very  little  seems 
to  be  done  about  It.  If  something  is  not 
done,  many  people  who  are  now  in  the 
production  of  beef  in  this  otherwise  very 
prosperous  country  will  go  to  the  wall. 
I  hope  the  administration  will  take 
some  prompt  action  based  on  the  facts 
presented  in  this  talk  this  afternoon. 


OREGON     DUNES     NATIONAL    SEA- 
SHORE.    A     TOURIST    MECCA 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
many  residents  in  the  vicinity  of  Ore- 
gon's beautiful  and  unique  sand  dunes 
are  anticipating  the  creation  of  a  na- 
tional seashore  in  the  area.  They  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  the  dunes  area 
of  the  Oregon  seacoast  will  achieve  its 
full  recreation  potential. 

The  great  possibilities  of  the  Oregon 
Dunes  National  Seashore  as  a  tourist  at- 
traction are  emphasized  in  an  article 
appearing  in  the  current  issue  of  Air 
West,  the  house  organ  published  by 
West  Coast  Airlines.  I  ask  consent  to 
Include  In  the  Record  with  my  remarks 
the  article  entitled  "Dunesville,  Oregon." 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dunesville,  Orxo. 
(By  Dolly  Connelly)  * 
It  Is  early  morning.  Our  feet  are  In  the 
wet  embrace  of  a  vast  sandplle  above  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Along  the  toe  of  black  hlll» 
east  of  our  perch,  cars  zip  silently'  toward 
Coos  Bay.  From  nearby  trees  stare  Invisible 
deer.    The  Isolation  Is  superb. 

Roger  Duncan,  crofter-mayor  of  North 
Bend,  Oreg.,  stands  on  the  domed  drift  as 
one  would  mount  a  podium  In  paradise.  At 
his  feet,  and  far  Into  the  distance,  he  visual- 
izes a  landscape  crawling  with  happy  people 
from  less  fortunate  pastures,  their  toes  tick- 
led by  contact  with  the  carpet  of  coffee- 
colored  sand.  And  at  the  entryways,  signs 
that  read:  "Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore 
Park." 

True,  that  day  has  yet  to  arrive,  but  Dun- 
can knows  It  will,  and  when  he  speaks  of  the 
prospect  of  parkhood  for  this  domain.  It  la 
In  the  tone  of  a  man  putting  another  million 
alongside  the  million  already  banked. 
"It  won't  hurt  us  a  bit,"  he  confides. 
At  the  moment,  our  lone  concern  Is  an 
automotive  freak  adapted  for  service  amid 
the  shifting  coastal  dunes.  Oversize  tires 
and  Inverted  rims  give  It  tracUon  and  sta- 
bility, but  even  a  dunes  buggy  won't  buggle 
with  a  dead  battery  and  our  driver  has  gone 
for  help. 

He  reappears  In  a  bulky  haywagon 
equipped  with  airplane  tires,  borrowed,  per- 
haps, from  a  DC-8,  and  with  a  yank  we  are 
mobile  once  more.  Over  the  next  dune,  down 
a  fresh  deer  track:  another  power  failure. 
Our  daring  young  man  at  the  wheel.  Bill 
Klme.  agent  for  West  Coast  Airlines,  stabs 
here  and  there  with  a  screwdriver  and  says: 
"Push."  Favored  by  a  downhill  slope,  we 
push,  and  go  again. 

As  the  dunes  buggy  breaks  through  the 
pine  trees  north  of  Hauser,  the  sand  turns 
Into  what  would  be  called  muskeg  In  Nome 
and  wet  sagebrush  In  Ephrata  or  Reno.  "In 
the  dry  season  they  make  desert  movies 
around  here,"  says  Bill,  as  he  probes  for 
sound  bottom.  A  couple  hundred  yards 
away  Is  the  surf,  and  soon  we  are  snorting 
along  the  beach  with  foam  spinning  from 
the  tires.  The  tide  Is  high.  Safe  beneath 
the  breakers  are  beds  of  razor  clams.  Salt 
haze  gives  the  Image  a  smoky  tinge.  Ahead. 
In  the  direction  of  Winchester  Bay. 
high  dunes  crowd  the  beach.  We  clamber 
over  the  sea  wall  again  and  hunt  an  Inland 
track.  Planking,  rotted  and  black,  marks 
the  path  of  salvage  tollers  from  a  long-burled 
shipwreck.  The  dune  buggy  scuttles  toward 
huge  sand  castles  among  which  the  Seattle 
Space  Needle  would  seem  scarcely  taller  than 
a  landed  saucer. 

The  leeward  slopes  of  the  dunes  face  north, 
and  they  cast  a  steep  shadow.  We  stop  to 
rig  for  pictures  at  the  summit  of  one  that 
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would  make  a  fair  scaling  teat  for  a  graduate 
Marine.     The  mayor  of  North  Bend  peeked 
over  the  side  and  said : 
"It's   time   I   went   back  and  opened   the 

store."  ^       .         , 

But  he  cUmbe  In  finally,  and  they  barrel 
vertically  Into  the  pit.  up  the  far  side  of  the 
amphitheater,  like  a  yo-yo.  swinging  back 
until  they  stall  below  the  near  edge.  Klme 
won  hlB  point;  The  dune  buggy  dldnt  somer- 
sault. Jifter  all. 

In  places,  the  sands  have  overswept  the 
forested  windbreaks.  Protruding  struU  of 
dead  wood  attest  to  their  suffocating  force. 
And  the  sands  still  march,  but  amid  the  re- 
ceases  of  quiet  arbors  and  tranquil  lakes 
there  Is  no  feeling  of  desolaUon.  Here  Is 
a  refuge  for  humans,  Isolated  and  sublime. 

We  pause  to  speculate  beside  the  reflections 
of  a  small  lake,  as  clear  and  shallow  as  a 
mirror,  on  which  a  lone  duck  was  cruising. 

It  looked  pretty  enough  to  swallow,  but 
we  left  It  for  another  day. 

DUNKS    BILL 

Among  the  Nation's  shorelines,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  a  bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  has  rated  the  Oregon 
Dunes  area  1  of  the  10  most  Important,  rel- 
atively unspoiled,  seashore  areas  In  the  48 
contiguous  States. 

The  proposed  Oregon  Dunes  National  Sea- 
shore U  Ideally  suited  for  outdoor  recreation 
activities,  such  as  flshlng.  camping,  hiking, 
picnicking,  boating,  swimming,  photogra- 
phy, beachcombing,  and  hunting. 

It  Includes  about  31  miles  of  attractive 
ocean  beach  with  clean.  One-textured  white 
sand,  which  varies  In  width  from  30  yards 
at  high  tide  to  125  yards  at  low  tide.  Ad- 
joining the  beach  inland  Is  a  spectacular  ex- 
panse of  moving  sand  that  has  been  swept 
up  from  the  tidal  zone  and  beach  by  the 
wind  and  formed  Into  dunes,  some  of  which 
reach  more  than  200  feet  In  height.  These 
great,  glistening  drifts  form  an  Intricate 
landscape  pattern  of  outstanding  scenic  and 
geologic  Interest  for  which  the  area  has  long 
been  famed.  Except  for  small  islands  of  tree- 
clad  hills  still  protruding  from  the  sands, 
the  dunes  have  completely  Inundated  what 
was  once  a  thick  coniferous  forest. 

Further  Inland  are  ancient  forest-covered 
dunes  rising  to  a  maximum  height  of  450 
feet  above  sea  level.  The  vegetative  cover 
consists  of  dense,  picturesque  conifers  hav- 
ing an  understory  of  varied  shrubs  and  a  fine 
rhododendron  display.  In  the  dunes  there 
are  lrreg\ilarly  shaped,  fresh-water  sylvan 
lakes  with  numerous  peninsulas,  small  bays 
and  tranquil  water  vistas. 

Two  bills  dedicating  the  area  to  park  use 
have  been  introduced  In  Congress  by  Senator 
Maurine  B.  NitniERGEii.  Portland,  and  Con- 
gressman RoaniT  B.  Duncan.  Medford.  Sen- 
ate bill  1137  has  received  favorable  action  by 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

The  park  boundaries  as  revised  would  run 
from  Ten  Mile  Creek.  10  miles  north  of  Coos 
Bay.  northward  to  the  Slltcoos  River,  and 
embrace  approximately  30.000  acres.  Ap- 
proval by  Congress  will  be  required  before 
any  Federal  seashore  acquisition  program  can 
proceed 

THl    HUNTHtS 

The  most  distinguishing  single  fact  of  the 
west  coast  shoreline  Is  Its  battering  surf. 
The  awesome  meeting  of  land  and  sea  largely 
In  a  crashing  of  giant  ground  swells  against 
the  feet  of  mountains  and  the  walls  of  beet- 
ling cliffs  Wave  shock  from  Cape  Flattery 
at  the  extreme  westernmost  tip  of  Washing- 
ton to  Point  Conception  generally  is  con- 
ceded to  be  greater  than  anywhere  else  In  the 
Northern  Hemlsohere  It  makes  for  a  shore- 
line of  such  fascination,  such  extreme  varia- 
tion from  gentle  sandbar-trapped  lagoon  to 
wave-bashed  headland  and  offshore  stacks, 
that  In  many  areas  It  attracts  as  many 
winter  visitors,  campers,  and  beachcombers  as 


It  does  In  summer — notably  at  Kalaloch  and 
Rlalto  Beaches  on  the  Olympic  Peninsula, 
and  In.  the  Oregon  Dunes  strip  extending 
from  Cooe  Bay  to  Florence. 

These  winter  visitors,  who  crowd  every 
available  camping  area  In  snug  trailers  and 
campers,  and  reserve  cabins  at  commercial 
spots  as  eagerly  as  they  do  In  summer,  are  a 
new  kind  of  beach  enthusiast.  The  rougher 
It  Is  the  better  they  like  It. 

They  want  to  feel  the  might  of  the  sea.  to 
be  pushed  by  the  force  of  wind,  sprayed  with 
salt  water.  They  want  to  scream  to  be  heard 
above  the  crash  of  waves.  They  relish  heavy 
fog  that  hides  the  offshore  rocks  and  Islands 
and  through  which  they  hear  the  muffled 
mewing  of  murres  and  gulls.  They  search 
the  coarse  sand  for  treasure  washed  In  by  the 
winter  storms — bits  of  lumber  from  wrecked 
Chinese  junks,  carried  across  the  Pacific  on 
the  Japanese  current:  beautifully  colored 
glass  floats  broken  loose  from  the  nets  of 
Japanese  and  Russian  fishermen  a  third  of 
the  world  away;  agates  and  Jade,  and  drift- 
wood battered  and  polished  Into  strange 
shapes. 

They  wander  the  cold,  violent  beaches  In 
a  kind  of  ecstacy.  clad  In  quilted  clothing 
and  seamen's  waterproof  gear,  sacks  on  their 
backs  and  children  at  their  heels.  They 
learn  the  tides  by  heart,  so  as  not  to  be 
caught  rounding  the  booming  cliffs  and 
bashed  to  death  by  the  returning  seas. 

Their  sport  never  was  seasonal,  and  now 
that  they  flnd  kindred  souls  on  the  lonely 
winter  beaches.  It  grows  more  popular  with 
each  passing  year 


RADIO    ADVERTISINa    STANDARDS 

AS    RELATED   TO   SMOKING   AND 

HEALTH 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  of 
great  interest  to  me  has  been  the  coop- 
erative action  of  the  broadcasting  in- 
dustry, and  by  the  advertising  media  of 
this  country  regarding  cigarette  adver- 
tising. I  therefore  take  special  pleas- 
ure in  calling  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  the  new  policy  Is- 
sued by  radio  station  WMCA  of  New 
York,  of  which  Mr.  R.  Peter  Straus,  for- 
merly of  this  city,  is  president. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Ricord  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record ,  as  follows: 

WMCA, 
New  York.  NY..  January  27.  1954. 

Gentlimin:  WMCA  has  always  tried  to 
maintain  advertising  standards  and  com- 
mercial policies  which  readily  comport  with 
the  broad  public  Interest.  Seldom.  If  ever, 
do  the  established  commercial  practices  or 
recognized  needs  of  resp)ected  advertisers  con- 
flict with  this  public  Interest.  As  you  can 
well  understand,  whenever  such  a  conflict 
does  arise,  the  public  Interest  as  we  perceive 
It  must  emerge  paramount. 

In  view  of  the  findings  reported  by  the 
Surgeon  General's  Committee  on  Smoking 
and  Health,  we  have  reexamined  our  policies 
with  regard  to  the  acceptance  of  tobacco 
products 

After  January  31.  1964 — 

1.  WMCA  will  cancel  and  discontinue  ac- 
cepting advertising  of  cigarettes  between  the 
hours  of  7  pm  and  11  p  m.  Monday  through 
Saturday— In  "The  B  Mltchel  Reed  Show" 
This  program  Is  the  only  segment  of  WMCA's 
broadcast  day  which  directs  a  special  api>eal 
to  young  people  and  which  has  attracted, 
along  with  a  substantial  proportion  of  adults, 
more  than  a  normal  share  of  youthful  listen- 
ers     We  feel,  therefore,  that  cigarette  adver- 


tising   Is    Inappropriate    on    this    particular 
program. 

2.  WMCA  win  continue  to  accept  cigarette 
advertising  In  all  of  Its  commercial  programs 
known  to  have  predominantly  adult  audi- 
ences. I.e.,  all  programs  other  than  "The  B. 
Mltchel  Reed  Show."  We  recognize  that 
cigarette  smoking  will  In  all  probability  con- 
tinue to  be  a  widespread  adult  custom,  and 
at  this  time  we  have  no  objection  to  carrying 
appropriate  advertising  for  competing  brands 
of  cigarettes,  so  long  as  such  advertising  seeks 
the  patronage  of  adults  who  have  chosen  to 
continue  smoking  despite  the  warnings  about 
health.  WMCA  will,  of  course,  continue  to 
study  further  developments  In  the  research 
and  marketing  of  tobacco  products  and  will 
continue  to  evaluate  Its  commercial  policies 
to  make  svire  we  are  acting  In  harmony 
with  the  best  principles  of  public  service  and 
responsible  broadcasting. 

3.  WMCA  will  continue  to  accept  adver- 
tising on  behalf  of  cigars  and  pipe  tobaccos 
in  all  of  Its  commercial  programs. 

4.  WMCA  will  examine,  on  a  case-by-caae 
basis,  the  advertising  claims  of  new  tobacco 
products  and  tobacco  substitutes  and  deter- 
mine acceptability  according  to  available 
evidence  as  to  their  characteristics,  and  In 
compliance  with  all  applicable  governmental 
regulations. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

R.  Prm  Stkatts, 

President. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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SUMMARY  AND  REPORT  ON  ACTIVI- 
TIES   OF    THE    ADMINISTRATION 
AND    CONGRESS    DURING    FIRST 
SESSION      OF      THE      88TH      CON- 
GRESS—ADDRESS    BY     SENATOR 
PEARSON.  OF  KANSAS 
Mr.    DIRKSEN.      Mr.    President,    on 
January    9    the    distinguished    Senator 
from  Kansas  tMr  Pearson!  delivered  an 
address  to  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Con- 
vention In  Topeka,  Kans.,  which  is  In  the 
nature  of  a  summary  and  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  during  the  1st  session  of  the 
88th  Congress.    It  is  truly  a  timely  and 
well-reasoned  report  and  eminently  de- 
serves wider  publicity.    For  this  reason 
I  ask  that  it  be  Included  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Address  bt  U.S.  Sxwatoi  Jambs  B.  PxAasoN. 
Refubucan,    or    Kansas,    Betobe    Kansas 
AoRicm-TumAL  CoNVEMnow .  Jantjart  9. 1984. 
Municipal  AUDrroKfUM,  Topeka,  Kans. 
A  year  ago  on  January  14,  1963.  President 
Kennedy   delivered    his   state   of   the   Union 
message  to  the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress.    The  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple largely  shared  the  President's  view  "that 
the  state  of  this  old  but  youthful  Union  U 
good"     They    also   shared    the    President's 
observation  regarding  the  world  beyond  our 
shores  that  "steady  progress  has  been  made 
In  building  a  world  of  order." 


Against  this  background  the  task  of  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  seemed  to 
t)e  primarily  one  of  lifting  the  burden  of 
taxation  which  thwarted  national  economic 
growth  and  fostered  unemployment  and  Idle 
oipaclty.  of  taking  another  step  forward  in 
the  long  struggle  to  assure  equal  rights  for 
all  of  our  citizens,  of  preserving  and  en- 
hancing our  natural  and  human  resources, 
of  strengthening  our  defense  posture,  and  of 
improving  the  bonds  of  our  friends  through- 
out the  world  In  our  effort  to  extend  freedom 
to  all  mankind. 

These.  In  short,  seemed  Mke  the  logical 
objectives  of  a  sensible  nation  and  a  major 
world  power  In  a  fairly  orderly  world. 

A  number  of  factors  subsequently  Injected 
themselves  Into  this  rather  tranquil  picture 
to  Influence  the  progress  of  major  legislation 
during  the  session  of  Congress  Just  com- 
pleted I  would  like,  therefore,  to  review 
that  session  with  you  In  terms  of  these 
major  Influences  rather  than  In  terms  of 
specific  bills.  I  can  Identify  four  major 
factors  which  altered  programs,  shifted 
priorities  and  generally  disrupted  the  or- 
derly program  submitted  by  the  President 
and  the  ambitious  schedule  planned  by  the 
Congress  for  Itself, 

First.  Congress  and  the  administration  be- 
came Involved  In  a  major  debate  over  the 
proper  role  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
domestic  affairs 

Second,  many  proposals  submitted  by  the 
administration  Involved  substantial  changes 
and  longstanding  concepts  of  government 
procedure. 

Third,  a  number  of  events  occurred  which 
required  substantial  alteration  of  the  con- 
tent and  priority  of  domestic  programs. 

Finally,  the  world  situation  with  which 
the  United  States  Is  so  Intimately  concerned 
underwent  unanticipated  changes  thereby 
Influencing  both  domestic  and  foreign  policy. 

The  first  of  these  factors  Involved  the  basic 
question  of  how  great  a  role  the  Federal 
Oovernment  should  play  In  the  domestic 
affairs  of  the  Nation. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  con- 
cern for  the  unemployed,  for  school  dropouts, 
for  the  aged,  for  the  elimination  of  slums, 
for  the  quality  and  availability  of  education, 
for  equal  rights,  for  agriculture,  labor  and 
business  Is  not  solely  that  of  one  party,  of 
the  representatives  of  one  section  of  the 
country  or  of  the  President  as  compared 
with  the  Congress.  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  President  are  aware  of  the  existence 
of  problems,  but  they  view  the  approach  to 
solving  these  problems  differently  depending 
upon  their  concept  of  the  Federal  system, 
their  Interpretation  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  constituency  they  represent. 

To  deal  with  the  problems  before  the  Na- 
tion as  defined  by  the  administration,  the 
President  submitted  over  400  legislative  re- 
quests to  the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress. Consistent  throughout  these  requests 
was  an  expanded  role  for  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment and  frequently  an  expanded  role 
for  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. These  requests  Involved  the  prob- 
lems of  unemployment,  with  legislation  for 
accelerated  public  works,  extension  of  area 
redevel(H3ment,  revision  of  unemployment 
compensation,  a  youth  conservation  corps. 
a  domestic  peace  corps,  regulation  and  edu- 
cation of  migratory  labor,  and  revision  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law.  They  Included  agri- 
culture with  cotton,  feed  grain  and  dairy 
supply  management  bills.  They  were  con- 
cerned with  education  with  Federal  aid  for 
medical  schools,  for  college  construction,  for 
federally  impacted  school  districts,  for  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools  and  for  new  voca- 
tional education,  manpower  and  library  pro- 
grams. They  proposed  medical  eare  for  the 
aged  under  social  security.  They  broadened 
Federal  powers  with  respect  to  civil  rights. 
They  touched  consumers  with  the  so-called 
truth  In  packaging  and  truth  in  lending  bills. 


They  reached  Into  municipal  and  local  gov- 
ernment through  the  proposal  to  establish 
a  cabinet  level  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  Federal  aid  for  urban  mass  transit  and 
expanded  Federal  activity  with  regard  to  air 
and  water  pollution. 

All  of  these  domestic  propositions  required 
Congress  to  consider  and  determine  the 
proper  degree  of  Federal  participation.  Com- 
mittees and  Members  had  to  study  carefully 
their  Impact  upon  the  Integrity  of  the  States 
and  local  goverrunents  and  upon  the  climate 
created  for  Individual  and  business  Initiative. 
Many  expected  the  administration's  pro- 
gram to  find  ready  reception  In  a  Congress 
In  which  Its  party  held  a  3  to  2  majority  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  a  2  to  1 
majority  In  the  Senate.  It  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  while  there  was  a  common  label, 
It  signified  little. 

This  condition,  I  suppose,  was  to  be  ex- 
pected In  view  of  the  results  of  the  1960  and 
1962  elections.  Recall  that  the  difference  In 
popular  vote  for  the  President  In  1960  was 
little  more  than  100,000  votes  out  of  a  total 
of  over  68  million  and  that  the  efforts  of  the 
administration  to  secure  a  clear  mandate  by 
extensive  participation  In  the  1962  congres- 
sional election  campaigns  had  failed.  Most 
political  observers  Interpreted  the  1962  con- 
gressional elections  as  personal  victories  for 
candidates  rather  than  endorsements  of 
party  or  presidential  policy.  In  short.  Con- 
gress approached  the  1st  session  of  the  88th 
Congress  with  a  Democrat  majority  to  be 
sure,  but  with  no  clear  mandate. 

It  was  not  surprising  then  to  find  that  re- 
gardless of  political  party  affiliation.  Con- 
gress was  generally  composed  of  three  groups 
which  could  be  Identified  on  Issue  after  Is- 
sue. One  group  consistently  favored  greater 
Federal  participation:  another  group  resisted 
every  new  Federal  action,  while  yet  a  third 
group  retained  some  degree  of  fiexlbllity, 
seeking  to  judge  each  measure  on  the  facts; 
not  fearing  a  greater  role  for  the  Federal 
Oovernment  and  possessing  great  confidence 
in  the  capacity  of  the  States  and  the  local 
governments. 

This  is  a  complexion  of  the  Congress  which 
refiects  central  Issues  without  the  use  of  the 
often  confusing  political  labels  of  Republican 
or  Democrat,  liberal  or  conservative.  It  does 
identify  a  condition  and  a  set  of  circum- 
stances which  have  a  major  influence  on  the 
course  of  legislation. 

The  second  major  factor  complicating  the 
activity  of  this  Congress  involved  the  chang- 
ing of  the  traditional  concepts  of  Govern- 
ment procedure. 

The  outstanding  example  of  this  change  in 
concepts  was  the  administration's  proposal 
to  reduce  taxes.  Increase  Federal  spending 
and  plan  a  substantial  deficit  all  at  the  same 
time. 

Basic  tax  and  governmental  finance  theory 
has  been  surprisingly  uniform  from  local  to 
Federal  levels  over  a  period  of  many  years. 
This  long  accepted  concept  was  strikingly 
labeled  "Puritan"  early  last  year  in  contrast 
to  the  Keyneslan  theory  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  its  economic  advisers.  Re- 
gardless of  the  correctness  of  the  more 
theoretical  approach  there  has  been  great 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  cut  taxes  and  Increase  spending  and 
debt  at  the  same  time.  There  also  has  been 
a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  many  Members 
of  Congress  to  accept  the  responsibility  for 
gambling  with  the  economic  future  of  the 
Nation.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  the  proposed 
tax  cut  has  been  the  subject  of  lengthy 
debate. 

Other  proposals  affecting  time-honored 
procedures  caused  great  soul  searching.  For 
example,  many  Members  of  Congress  favored 
setting  aside  wilderness  areas  to  preserve 
some  of  the  natural  assets  bestowed  upon 
this  Nation.  Traditionally,  specific  areas 
would  be  recommended  by  the  President  for 
consideration  by  Congress,  after  proper  pub- 


lic hearings.  This  session  the  administra- 
tion proposed  that  it  be  given  the  authority 
to  define  new  wilderness  areas  and  to  add 
to  existing  areas  without  congressional  ap- 
proval. Congress'  only  control  would  be  an 
opportunity  to  veto  Executive  action  within 
30  days. 

Broader  authority  was  similarly  requested 
to  designate  depressed  areas,  allocate  Federal 
funds  and  negotiate  Federal  contracts.  Con- 
gress' concern  for  this  approach  was  clearly 
Justified  by  the  poor  experience  of  the  Na- 
tion with  the  mismanaged  Area  Redevelop- 
ment program,  a  program  which  Congress 
quickly  cut  back. 

Again,  the  apparent  delay  in  congressional 
action  on  this  category  of  administration 
proposals  does  not  reflect  an  unawareness  of 
national  needs.  In  my  opinion.  It  more 
nearly  represented  a  basic  philosophical 
struggle. 

The  last  two  factors  I  will  mention  would 
well  be  placed  under  the  heading,  "The  Best 
Laid  Plans  of  Mice  and  Men." 

After  the  President  laid  the  administra- 
tion's program  before  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  in  21  mesages  and  405  legislative  re- 
quests, a  number  of  unanticipated  events 
occurred  which  caused  a  reallnement  of  the 
priorities  assigned  domestic  proposals  by  the 
President  as  well  as  those  assigned  to  them 
by  the  Congress. 

In  January,  the  overshadowing  domestic 
problem  was  defined  as  the  need  for  a  tax 
cut  to  stimulate  economic  growth.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  reforms  In  the  tax  system 
were  determined  to  be  just  as  essential  to 
maximizing  our  growth  and  use  of  resources 
as  rate  reduction.  Given  equal  billing  was 
the  theory  that  to  cut  Federal  spending 
would  be  a  grave  mistake  as  to  do  so  would 
dampen  economic  activity  The  fear  of  a 
cyclical  recession  In  late  1964  was  dramati- 
cally presented  to  urge  immediate  action  on 
the  tax  bill. 

By  the  end  of  February,  the  economy  con- 
tinued sluggish.  Reforms  lost  their  equal 
status  In  favor  of  doing  whatever  was  neces- 
sary to  get  a  tax  cut  In  1963.  By  midyear 
tne  economy  was  turning  up  and  the  pres- 
sure for  a  tax  cut  to  stimulate  the  economy 
was  relieved.  The  tax  cut  then  was  stalled 
because  of  high  spending  and  Increases  In 
the  debt  limit  from  $308  to  $315  billion.  At 
this  point,  the  administration  abandoned  the 
case  for  sustained  high  level  spending  by  ad- 
vocating a  frugal  budget  for  1965. 

In  late  February,  the  President  submitted 
a  civil  rights  message  to  Congress.  .  When  the 
bills  to  Implement  the  message  actually 
reached  the  Congress  In  April,  civil  rights 
demonstrations  were  being  accelerated.  As 
a  result  of  these  demonstrations,  the  original 
civil  rights  proposals  were  abandoned.  Fi- 
nally, on  June  19,  near  the  end  of  a  normal 
congressional  session,  a  new  and  highly  con- 
troversial set  of  proposals  was  submitted  to 
the  Congress.  These  represented  a  major 
revision  of  the  original  bills.  As  late  as  the 
end  of  July,  the  Attorney  General  was  still 
preparing  major  changes  In  the  package  plan. 
Throughout  the  first  4V4  months  of  1963 
the  administration  expressed  great  con- 
fidence In  its  wheat  management  program. 
It  could  foresee  no  need  for  a  new  or  a  dif- 
ferent program  In  spite  of  the  discontent  of 
many  wheat  farmers.  The  decisive  defeat  of 
the  proposed  controls  on  wheat  production 
in  the  May  21  referendum  substantially 
altered  the  administration  and  the  congres- 
sional attitude  toward  wheat  legislation.  It 
also  affected  legislation  relating  to  all  farm 
commodities. 

Of  course,  the  year  came  to  a  dramatic 
and  horrifying  close  with  the  assassination 
of  the  President  In  November.  I  am  not 
sure  we  even  now  can  appraise  the  full  Im- 
pact of  this  tragic  event  on  our  national  or 
International  life.  The  repercussions  wUl 
be  felt  for  some  time  to  come.  Needless  to 
say.   Its   Immediate   impact  upon   Congress 
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and  on  matters  under  conBlderatlon  waa  very 
•ubstantlal. 

These,  among  others,  were  unanticipated 
domestic  events  of  such  proportion  as  to 
significantly  alter  the  content  and  the 
priority  of  legislation  under  consideration 
In   the   1st  session  of  the  88th  Congress. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  the  changing 
nature  of  our  world  and  our  part  in  it  was 
never  more  obvious.  Six  new  nations  were 
born  as  colonialism  continued  to  disappear 
In  addition  to  a  new  administration  in  our 
own  country,  new  governments  assumed 
power  m  22  countries,  including  7  in  Latin 
America  and  such  other  major  allied  na- 
tions as  England.  Canada.  West  Germany, 
and  Italy 

The  European  Common  Market,  upon 
which  we  had  placed  great  reliance  as  a 
means  of  exerting  greater  economic  pressure 
on  the  Communist  bloc  and  as  a  forerunner 
of  greater  pwlitical  unity  in  Euro(>e.  re- 
jected Great  Britain  as  a  member  NATO 
was  shaken  because  of  the  attitude  of  Prance 
and.  as  a  result,  our  Western  hemisphere 
defense  posture  required  careful  reevalua- 
tion.  After  5  years  of  apparently  futile  dis- 
armament negotiations  we  unexpectedly 
found  a  basis  for  a  limited  test-ban  agree- 
ment with  Russia.  This  came  on  the  heels 
of  a  breakdown  of  Soviet-Sino  relations  and 
was  followed  by  an  unprecedented  offer  of 
the  Russians  to  buy  Western  wheat  and 
an  offer  by  the  American  President  to  con- 
duct Joint  space  shots. 

In  such  a  changing  world,  it  Is  no  wonder 
that  the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
became  frustrated  with  the  stagnant  condi- 
tion of  our  foreign  aid  program.  After 
years  of  constant  growth  in  our  foreign  aid 
expenditures,  in  spite  of  free  world  capacity 
to  assume  some  of  the  additional  respon- 
sibility, our  foreign  aid  program  plugged 
along  without  clear  objectives  supplying 
funds  to  97  nations  at  the  rate  of  over  $4 
billion  a  year.  When  neither  the  adminis- 
tration nor  congressional  committees  seemed 
able  to  grasp  the  picture  of  discontent. 
Members  of  Congress  gave  the  old  program 
an  extensive  working  over  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  This  consumed 
many  days  of  debate.  The  result  was  a  re- 
duction of  $1.6  billion  in  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriations for  1964.  But  more  important. 
It  has  forced  a  major  review  of  the  whole 
foreign  aid  concept  by  the  administration. 

Thus  it  was  that  Congress  found  it  neces- 
sary to  spend  one  of  its  longest  sessions 
struggling  to  produce  a  record  which  will  be 
variously  measured. 

In  terms  of  the  number  of  bills  passed  as 
compared  with  other  sessions,  the  record 
will  not  look  good.  While  many  major  issues 
are  yet  to  be  formally  acted  upon,  the  prog- 
ress made  on  such  Issues  as  the  tax  bill, 
civil  rights,  education,  mutual  disarmament, 
mental  health,  control  of  air  and  water  [di- 
lution, foreign  aid.  and  development  and 
preservation  of  water  resources,  is  fairly 
respectable,  particularly  in  light  of  the  year's 
development.  Viewed  from  the  fiscal  stand- 
point, the  reduction  of  $6  billion  below  the 
administration's  original  request  presents  a 
pretty  good  record. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  make  thre«  qiilck 
observations. 

First,  it  has  not  been  my  purpose  to  con- 
demn, praise  or  apologize  for  the  action  or 
Inaction  of  the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress. Neither  have  I  attempted  to  discuss 
the  merit  of  the  issues.  It  has  been  my 
purpose  to  suggest  some  of  the  forces  which 
frequently  dictate  the  course  of  congres- 
sional activity.  Unfortunately,  neither  the 
President  nor  the  Congress  can  control  all 
of  these  forces.  Equally  unfortunate  is  the 
fact  that  many  who  are  quick  to  pass  Judg- 
ment never  understand  that  theae  forces 
exist  or.  if  they  do.  they  choose  to  ignore 
them  to  serve  other  ends. 


My  second  concluding  observation  is  that 
the  C8th  Congress  has  completed  one-half  of 
its  term      Much  of  the  spadework  done  in 

1963  will  result  in  crops  to  be  harvested  in 

1964  Nevertheless.  1964  will  bring  its  own 
brand  of  unanticipated  events.  Issues  will 
be  altered  and  the  priorities  will  be  Juggled 
accordingly  Not  the  least  of  the  forces  af- 
fecting legislation  in  1964  will  be  the  presi- 
dential campaign  of  this  fall — and  don't 
discount  its  importance. 

Finally,  as  you  and  I  look  both  to  the  past 
and  to  the  future,  we  would  do  well  to  un- 
derstand that,  in  no  nation,  do  events  ever 
move  forward  in  a  constant  flow  toward  de- 
sired or  perfect  goals  At  times  we  achieve 
prosperity  and  progress.  At  other  times 
this  country,  and  all  countries  experience 
difficulties  and  periods  of  bard  times  and 
self -doubts.  Such  was  1963  But  the  United 
States  has  matured  and  become  the  leader 
of  the  free  world  very  suddenly  when  meas- 
ured by  the  lives  of  civilizations  and  nations. 
Certainly,  we  must  expect  to  experience  some 
growing  pains. 


THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  OF  SENATOR 
MUNDT.  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  MundtI  has  actively  and 
diligently  served  the  people  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota  and  of  the  United 
States  for  a  period  of  25  consecutive 
years  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Recently  the  people  of  South  Dakota, 
as  an  evidence  of  their  appreciation  for 
his  loyal,  patriotic,  and  devoted  service, 
showered  him  with  congratulations  at  a 
25th  anniversary  dinner  In  his  home- 
town of  Madison,  S.  Dak.,  and  in  con- 
nection therewith  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  South 
Dakota  Joined  In  a  concurrent  resolution 
properly  attested  by  the  officials  of  both 
bodies,  expressing  the  appreciation  of 
the  South  Dakota  Legislature  not  only 
for  the  services  rendered  but  for  the 
prestige  which  he  has  brought  to  his 
State  and  for  the  recognition  which  he 
has  achieved  in  all  sections  of  the  Na- 
tion as  a  student  of  government,  as  a 
faithful  legislator,  and  as  a  genuine,  re- 
doubtable American.  These  expressions 
are  so  richly  deserved;  and  it  Is  my 
pleasure  to  submit  for  the  Record  a  copy 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  adopted  by 
the  South  Dakota  Legislature  on  Febru- 
ary 4.  1964,  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  at  this  point  with  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ScNATi   CoNCrraxENT   Resolution    4 

Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  people  of  South  Dakota  for 
the  long,  distinguished  service  of  Karl  B. 
MuNOT.  senior  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota, in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

Whereas  Kabl  E  Mundt.  our  senior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota,  has  devoted  25 
years  in  his  life  to  the  service  of  the  people 
of  South  Dakota  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States:  and 

Whereas  Karl  E.  Mundt  has  served  this 
State  and  Nation  in  both  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  has  achieved  national 
recognition    for    his    contribution     to    the 


growth,   development,   and   freedom   of  our 
State  and  Nation;  and 

Whereas  Karl  B  Mundt  has  earned  the  &f. 
fection  and  esteem  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
people  of  South  Dakota  as  has  been  evl- 
denced  by  the  recent  congratulatory  expres- 
sions extended  to  him  on  the  occasion  of 
his  a5th  anniversary  dinner  at  Madison,  8. 
Dak  :  and 

Whereas  Karl  E  Mundt  has  never  wsvered 
from  his  devotion  to  principle  and  his  self- 
less determination  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  South  Dakota  and  of  the  United 
States:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  people  of  South  Da- 
kota through  their  elected  representatives  in 
the  Legislature  of  South  DakoU  (both  houses 
concurring)  do  hereby  express  their  apprecia- 
tion for  the  long,  distinguished,  devoted  snd 
fearless  service  of  Karl  E.  Mundt  and  wish 
for  him  many  more  years  of  good  health  and 
humanitarian  devotion  to  this  State  and 
Nation;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
delivered  to  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  to  Senator  Mundt. 
and  to  each  member  of  the  congressional  del- 
egation from  South  Dakota. 

Adopted  by  the  senate  January  27,  1084. 
Concurred    in    the    house    of    representa- 
tives February  4.  1964. 

Nils   A.    Boi, 
Lieutenant  Governor, 
President  of  the  Senatt. 
Attest: 

NixLS  P.  Jensen, 
Secretary.  State  Senate. 
Paul  E.  Brown. 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
Attest: 

W.  J.  Matson, 

Chief  Clerk. 
House  of  Representatives. 
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RECESS  TO  12  O'CLOCK  NOON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  48  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
February  20,  1964,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  19  (legislative  day 
of  February  10),  1964: 

Department  or  State 

W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  a  For- 
eign Service  ofllcer  of  class  I,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenlpotenlary  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America  to  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

William  Attwood,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Kenya. 

James  D.  Bell,  of  New  Hampshire,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Malaysia. 

Robert  G.  Barnes,  of  Michigan,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Hashemlte 
Kingdom  of  Jordan. 

Q.  McMurtrle  Godley,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class 
1.  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plen- 
ipotentiary of  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
to  the  Republic  of  the  Congo. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Fehruary  19,  1964 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Job  30:  5:  Behold.  God  is  mighty;  He 
is  mighty  in  strength  and  wisdom. 

Almighty  God,  at  this  noon  hour,  our 
hearts  are  turning  unto  Thee  in  the  an- 
cient and  sacred  attitude  and  prayer 
habit  of  our  human  race. 

May  our  vision  of  Thy  greatness  and 
goodness.  Thy  righteousness  and  justice. 
Thy  love  and  mercy,  be  so  real  and  com- 
pelling that  we  shall  surrender  ourselves 
wholeheartedly  to  Thy  will  and  obey  it 
gladly  and  gratefully. 

We  earnestly  beseech  Thee  to  endow 
our  President,  our  Speaker,  and  our 
chosen  Representatives  with  insight  to 
see  and  read  clearly  Thy  mind  and  wis- 
dom in  all  the  events  and  experiences  of 
this  new  day. 

Grant  that  we  may  have  patience  and 
perseverance,  when  we  are  beset  by  prob- 
lems that  seem  to  become  more  difficult 
to  solve  the  longer  we  ponder  and  discuss 
them. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  178.  An  act  to  make  certain  provisions 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the 
Garrison  diversion  unit.  Missouri  River 
Basin  project,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1,  2,  and  3,  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5945)  entitled.  "An  act  to  establish  a 
procedure  for  the  prompt  settlement,  in 
a  democratic  manner,  of  the  political 
status  of  Puerto  Rico." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1057)  entitled. 
"An  act  to  promote  the  cause  of  cnrninal 
justice  by  providing  for  the  represe'nta- 
tion  of  defendants  who  are  financially 
unable  to  obtain  an  adequate  defense  in 
criminal  cases  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States."  requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Hruska,  and  Mr.  Keating  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  115,  78th  Congress,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  certain  records  of  the  U.S.  Oovern- 
ment,"  had  appointed  Mr.  Johnston  and 


Mr.  Carlson  members  of  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  for 
the  disposition  of  executive  papers  re- 
ferred to  in  the  report  of  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States  numbered  64-10. 


PERMISSION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MANNED  SPACE 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE 
AND  ASTRONAUTICS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Manned  Space  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HARRY  KALICH, 
TALLY  CLERK 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  fact  that  our  tally  clerk,  Harry  W. 
Kalich,  is  planning  to  retire  on  March  1. 
Harry  Kalich  has  been  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  that  capacity  for 
approximately  18  years,  and  during  that 
time  has  made  himself  an  invaluable  em- 
ployee and  an  almost  indispensable  man. 

Harry  comes  from  my  own  congres- 
sional district  in  the  county  of  Queens 
in  New  York,  and  has  been  active  in 
civics  and  politics  in  that  area  for  39 
years.  He  began  his  climb  up  the  politi- 
cal ladder  in  the  sheriff's  office  in  Queens 
County,  where  he  served  as  a  deputy 
sheriff  and  entry  clerk.  He  was  then 
appointed  to  the  position  of  deputy  tax 
appraiser  for  the  State  of  New  York, 
covering  a  large  area  and  working  out 
of  the  Brooklyn  division.  He  was  sub- 
sequently elevated  to  the  position  of 
commissioner  of  motor  vehicles  for 
Queens  County,  and  maintained  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  politics  during  all  those 
years.  He  was  a  Democratic  leader  in 
his  area  in  Queens  for  many  years,  and 
in  addition  served  as  a  Democratic  State 
committeeman  In  the  second  assembly 
district  In  that  county  for  8  years.  His 
ability  and  dedication  to  both  Govern- 
ment and  politics  were  recognized  and 


In  1944  he  was  selected  for  the  post  of 
tally  clerk,  and  has  served  us  all — on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle — faithfully  and 
well  for  almost  18  years. 

His  health  has  not  been  all  It  should 
be  during  the  last  several  years,  but  this 
has  not  affected  In  any  way  the  coopera- 
tion and  consideration  he  has  shown 
each  and  every  Member  of  this  House. 
Now  that  he  must  retire,  on  orders  from 
his  physician,  we  shall  all  miss  him  and 
the  many  courtesies  he  has  performed  In 
so  many  ways.  His  long  career  as  a 
public  servant,  on  the  local,  State,  and 
National  level  is  now  coming  to  an  end. 
and  he  will  be  sorely  missed. 

I  sincerely  hope  he  and  his  wife  will 
have  many  years  of  relaxation  and  hap- 
piness ahead  of  them  In  the  years  to 
come.  I  am  sure  that  Harry,  in  partic- 
ular, will  look  with  fond  memories  on 
his  long  association  with  the  many 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, who  have  held  him  In  such  high 
esteem,  and  who.  In  turn,  have  earned 
his  friendship  and  respect. 

I  know  all  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
wishing  him  the  best  of  everything  for 
the  future. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Rosenthal]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  join  in  the  tributes  to  Harry  W. 
Kalich,  a  personal  friend,  a  fellow  citi- 
zen from  Queens  County,  N.Y.,  and  a 
great  public  servant. 

Mr.  Kalich  has  given  18  years  of  meri- 
torious service  here  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  were  this  all  he  would 
have  earned  the  accolades  of  us  all. 
However,  Harry's  service  to  his  commu- 
nity. State,  and  Nation  started  long  be- 
fore he  arived  on  the  Washington  scene. 
He  has  given  39  years  of  loyal  dedicated 
service. 

When  I  arrived  In  Washington  as  a 
freshman  Member  of  this  body,  It  was  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  me  to  have  this 
friendly  face  from  home  here  to  greet 
me.  He  was  always  available  for  counsel 
and  advice  on  the  legislative  procedures 
which  were  so  new  to  me  at  the  time.  I 
was  and  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  we 
both  hail  from  the  great  Borough  of 
Queens  In  the  city  of  New  York. 

Our  friend  will  be.  greatly  missed  by 
this  body,  but  I  know  that  we  all  know 
he  has  earned  his  retirement  and  we 
wish  for  him  and  his  lovely  wife  many 
long  years  of  happiness  and  good  health 
In  the  leisure  now  before  them. 

Mr.  GILBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  In 
paying  tribute  to  my  dear  friend,  Mr. 
Harry  W.  Kalich,  our  tally  clerk. 

He  has  rendered  faithful  and  Invalu- 
able service  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  18  years.  Harry  Is  a  perfect 
gentleman  In  the  truest  sense  of   the 
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word.  His  unfailing  courtesy,  friendli- 
ness, and  cheerful  service  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  have  endeared  him  to 
aU  of  us. 

Harry  Kallch  has  had  an  Illustrious 
career  in  political  life  for  the  past  39 
years.  He  has  served  In  many  important 
oflBces,  among  them,  as  sheriff  of  Queens 
County,  deputy  tax  appraiser  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  commissioner  of  motor 
vehicles  of  Queens;  he  also  was  secre- 
tary of  former  Congressman  Roe. 

Now  Harry  Kallch  has  announced  that 
he  will  retire  at  the  end  of  this  month. 
My  sincere  wish  for  him  is  that  he  will 
enjoy  many  years  of  leisure  and  all  the 
good  things  that  leisure  can  bring.  He 
is  most  deserving  of  all  the  happiness 
that  life  can  hold.  We  shall  miss  him 
very  much :  he  will  not  be  forgotten.  He 
leaves  us  knowing  he  has  our  affection 
and  gratitude  for  all  his  efforts  in  our 
behalf. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  in 
1936  that  I  was  first  privileged  to  run  for 
the  ofQce  that  I  now  hold.  The  then 
Ninth  District  of  New  York  encompassed 
part  of  Queens  County.  I  was  therefore 
privileged  during  that  year,  and  ever 
since,  to  consider  Harry  Kalich  one  of 
my  fine  friends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Harry  Kalich  has  served 
his  county,  his  party,  and  his  country 
with  credit  and  with  distinction. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  his  many 
friends  today  in  wishing  for  him  many, 
many  years  of  health  and  happiness.  We 
shall  miss  him,  but  we  shall  not  forget 
him. 

Mr.  BECKfiR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  our  good  friend,  Harry  Kalich.  our 
tally  clerk,  who  has  announced  his 
retirement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  known  any 
man  in  my  20  years  of  service  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  legislative  body  who  has  been 
more  kind  and  more  diligent  in  his  duties 
than  Harry  Kalich. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  only  been  asso- 
ciated with  him  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  also  as  a  friend  and 
a  resident  of  a  neighboring  county  of 
mine  on  Long  Island. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  all  miss  Harry 
Kallch.  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  say- 
ing that  I  trust  he  will  enjoy  a  long  nfe 
and  many  years  of  happiness  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  paying  tribute  to  an  outstand- 
ing employee  of  this  House.  It  is  good  to 
do  this.  It  Is  good  that  we  recognize 
there  are  a  great  many  employees  of  the 
House  who  do  a  faithful  and  conscien- 
tious job. 


We  will  all  miss  Harry  Kallch,  we  will 
miss  his  friendship,  we  will  miss  his  ex- 
plosive fashions. 

New  York  can  take  credit  for  bringing 
to  this  House  a  very  wonderful,  a  very 
fine  fellow,  but  we  should  recognize  also 
his  perspicacity.  He  married  a  lady  from 
Massachusetts.  So  we  compliment  him 
for  that,  too. 

I  join  with  the  New  York  delegation 
and  all  of  the  Members  of  this  House  In 
wishing  him  well  in  the  future.  His 
health  has  not  been  too  good.  I  remem- 
ber only  last  year  when  he  underwent  a 
very  serious  operation. 

We  will  miss  his  cheerfulness,  we  will 
miss  his  personality. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  distingiiished  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
■  tleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  somewhat  with  a  feeling 
of  sadness  that  I  first  learned  of  the  im- 
pending retirement  of  my  longtime 
friend,  Harry  Kalich.  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  know  Harry  for  approximately 
30  years.  He  has  ever  been  a  fine  friend, 
and  I  have  greatly  appreciated  this 
friendship  over  the  many  years. 

Harry  Kallch  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing oCacial  of  this  House  for  many  years 
and  has  made  many  friends  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  I  shall  always  be  grateful 
to  him  for  his  many  courtesies,  and  I 
should  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  this 
body  In  saying  to  Harry  and  to  his  lovely 
wife  we  wish  them  both  good  health  and 
happiness  in  their  well-earned  retire- 
ment, and  hope  that  the  retirement  pe- 
riod will  be  for  many,  many  years  to 
come. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  >1eld? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  that  the  gentleman  has  taken  this 
time  to  pay  tribute  to  a  worthy  employee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Upon 
his  retirement  we  shall  miss  one  of  the 
most  devoted  servants  of  the  House,  and 
one  of  the  very  fine  gentlemen  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  reiterate  all  of  the  fine  things 
that  have  been  said  about  Harry  Kalich. 
He  has  served  all  of  us  well  and  faith- 
fully for  many  years.  Along  with  my 
colleagues.  I  shall  miss  him  greatly,  and 
I  do  wish  for  him  the  happiest  retire- 
ment a  man  can  have. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
want  this  high  tribute  to  be  an  ail- 
American  tribute.  I  want  our  very  dear 
friend  to  know  that  we  In  Florida  love 
him  too. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  In  thanking 
him  for  the  excellent  service  he  has  ren- 
dered, and  I  wish  for  him  many,  many 
happy  years  In  his  retirement. 


Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  Harry  Kallch.  who  Is  75  years  old 
though  he  does  not  look  It.  We  will  all 
be  very  sorry  to  see  him  go.  He  has 
been  of  great  assistance  to  all  Members, 
and  I  wish  him  and  Mrs.  Kalich  great 
comfort  and  happiness  in  his  retirement. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  want  to  join  my  col- 
leagues  in  paying  a  well  deserved  tribute 
to  Harry  Kallch  for  his  many  years  of 
devoted  and  conscientious  public  service. 
We  all  regret  his  retiring  from  the 
splendid  service  he  has  rendered  in  this 
Chamber. 

I  think  my  feelings  may  be  somewhat 
different  from  the  others  because  I  have 
an  idea  I  will  be  able  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kalich  many  times  down  my  way.  We 
win  look  forward  to  their  visits  to  Flor- 
ida, and  hope  they  will  be  quite  often. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  praise 
of  Harry  Kalich,  a  distinguished  public 
servant  who,  I  am  honored  and  pleased 
to  say.  spent  many  pleasant  years  in  my 
hometown  on  Long  Island,  during  which 
time  he  not  only  made  many  friends  but 
contributed  much  to  our  community  life. 

The  Congress  loss  is  his  family's  gain, 
and  I  wish  Harry  Kallch  many  happy 
years  In  retirement. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.     I  yield. 

M  r .  ROGERS  of  Florida .  Mr .  Speaker, 
I  Join  my  colleagues  In  expressing  regret 
at  the  retirement  of  Harry  Kallch  and 
wish  him  and  his  wife  much  happiness 
in  the  future.  We  owe  him  thanks  for 
the  wonderful  Job  he  has  done.  I  hope 
we  can  even  convert  him  into  a  Florid- 
Ian  and  get  to  see  him  In  Florida  many 
times. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  should  like  to  join  in  this  tribute  to 
Harry  Kalich  and  wish  him  well.  But 
let  me  remind  him  that,  while  he  may 
visit  Florida  many  times,  his  home  Is  In 
New  York.  Harry  Kalich  has  been  a  de- 
voted and  dedicated  public  servant 
whose  engaging  personality  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  all  of  us  in  this  body. 
As  he  leaves  us  after  so  many  years  of 
public  service.  I  know  we  all  wish  Mrs. 
Kalich  and  him  many  years  of  future 
happiness. 

Mr  BOLLING  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  should  like  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  this  tribute  to  Harry 
Kahch.  I  wish  him  the  very  best  in  a 
long  and  pleasant  retirement. 
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Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  their  statements  about  Harry  Kalich. 
and  wish  him  well  in  his  retirement. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  our  genial  friend.  Harry 
W  Kalich.  the  efficient  tally  clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

We  are  all  sorry  to  learn  that  he  is 
retiring  but  can  understand  his  reasons 
and  desire  for  seeking  retirement  and 
some  years  of  rest.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
courtly  and  most  courteous  officials  of 
the  House  and  is  always  most  helpful. 
We  shall  all  miss  him — we  shall  miss  his 
warm  personality. 

Until  our  friends  had  indicated  that 
Harry  was  a  native  of  New  York.  I  had 
always  referred  to  him  as  "Colonel" 
Kalich — a  son  of  Tennessee.  I  consider 
him  as  an  adopted  Tennessean.  He  is 
indeed  an  all -American. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
first  persons  I  met  in  the  Capitol  when  I 
arrived  as  a  freshman  Congressman  over 
5  years  ago  was  Harry  Kallch.  our  very 
distinguished  tally  clerk.  Harry  Kalich 
is  the  kind  of  fellow  that  has  in  a  very 
quiet  way  accomplished  his  work  with- 
out fanfare  and  with  great  dignity.  I 
can  say  that  my  high  regard  for  him 
has  grown  steadily  over  this  5-year  period 
and  my  friendship  and  feeling  for  him 
has  steadily  increased.  On  many  occa- 
sions he  made  me  aware  of  the  many 
procedures  in  the  House  and  he  has  been 
of  great  assistance  to  me  In  countless 
other  areas. 

Harry  Kalich  has  served  a^  tally  clerk 
for  18  years.  He  came  to  Washington 
with  a  solid  background  in  public  office. 
He  has  held  many  positions  of  public 
trust  over  the  years  having  served  as 
deputy  sheriff  of  Queens  County.  N.Y.  for 
3V2  years,  as  secretary  of  former  Con- 
gressman James  A.  Rowe  of  New  York, 
deputy  tax  appraiser  for  the  State  of 
New  York  and  also  as  Commissioner  of 
Motor  Vehicles  of  Queens  County,  N.Y. 
He  has  been  a  loyal,  devoted,  and  dedi- 
cated public  servant  in  every  position  of 
public  trust  he  has  held. 

As  tally  clerk  in  this  House  he  has 
given  unstintingly  of  his  time  and  we 
have  been  very  fortunate  to  have  a  man 
of  such  fine  qualities  serving  in  this  most 
Important  position. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  know  Harry 
Kallch.  He  has  always  been  courteous 
and  helpful  to  all  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  their  staffs. 

His  exceptional  qualities  of  dignity, 
courtesy,  and  personality  reflect  what  a 
wonderful  person  that  he  is.  Harry 
Kallch  never  portrayed  any  other  picture 
than  one  of  a  man  who  was  content  in 
his  job  and  anxious  to  be  helpful  to  all. 
Of  course  in  mentioning  these  few  and 
inadequate  words  of  praise  for  Harry 
Kalich  I  could  not  let  the  opportunity 
to  pass  without  comment  on  his  neatness 
of  person.  Harry  Kallch  always  dressed 
with  an  excellent  selection  of  clothing. 
His  neckties,  his  vests,  his  very  personal 
appearance  reflected  the  habits  of  a  per- 
son who  was  meticulous  In  his  selection 


of  garments.  His  neatness  in  clothing 
was  also  indicative  of  his  neatness  in  his 
personal  affairs.  Yes,  Harry  Kalich  had 
a  certain  perfection  about  him  that 
prompted  everyone  who  met  him  to  ad- 
mire his  way  of  life. 

Many  times  during  the  past  5  years  I 
have  enjoyed  the  company  of  Harry 
Kalich  and  his  beautiful  and  lovely  wife 
Ann  May  who  of  course  came  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. So  you  see  Harry  always 
used  good  judgment  even  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  bride.  They  are  a  wonderful 
couple  and  it  Is  my  fervent  hope  and 
prayer  that  they  will  enjoy  each  others 
company  for  many  years  to  come. 

I  do  not  know  what  Harry's  plans  are 
for  the  future.  I  do  know  that  if  he  and 
Mrs.  Kalich  decide  to  spend  his  retire- 
ment in  Framlngham,  Mass.,  the  former 
residence  of  Mrs.  Kallch,  the  people  of 
that  area  will  welcome  back  Mrs.  Kalich 
and  will  roll  out  the  red  carpet  for  Harry 
and  receive  him  with  open  hearts.  God 
bless  him. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
always  painful  and  distressing  to  have  to 
say — goodby,  good  luck — to  anyone 
with  whom  we  have  been  closely  asso- 
ciated. When  the  occasion  involves  a 
long  and  dear  friend  It  becomes  a  parting 
of  immeasurable  sadness  and  regret. 

The  most  distinguished  and  efficient 
tally  clerk  of  this  House,  Harry  W.  Ka- 
llch, was  among  the  very  flrst  friends  I 
made  after  entering  the  House.  The 
courteous  assistance  and  guidance  Harry 
gave  me,  and  so  many  other  Members  of 
the  House  through  these  passing  years, 
about  procedures  In  the  Chamber  here 
were  of  Immense  value  and  saved  the 
expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  unneces- 
sary time  and  energy. 

However,   I   believe   that  Harry   has 
more  truly  endeared  himself  to  all  of  us 
by  the  forceful  impact  of  his  sterling 
character     and     striking     personality. 
Throughout  the  years  he  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  us  here  he  has  well  earned 
his   acknowledged   reputation  for  con- 
ducting and  directing  a  most  efficient  and 
cooperative  office.    He  has  never  failed 
to  hold  out  a  helping  hand,  not  only  to 
the  Members  of  this  House,  but  to  all 
members  of  their  staffs  and  House  em- 
ployees.    Many  are  the  Members  here 
who  have  been  prevented  from  making  a 
procedural     misstep     through     Harry's 
alert,    thoughtful,    and    knowledgeable 
guidance.    All  of  these  vitally  important 
gestures  he  has  made  without  ever  any 
pretense  or  overbearance,  but  with  the 
utmost  dignity  and  deconmi.    But  be- 
yond this.  Harry  Kalich  has,  I  think, 
provided  for  all  of  us  a  model  and  exam- 
ple of  the  manner  in  which  a  man  should 
project  himself  in  daily  life  in  this  chal- 
lenging world.     In  all  the  years  I  have 
known  Harry  neither  I  nor  anyone  of 
you  have  ever  seen  him  when  he  was  not 
pleasant,  when  he  was  not  courteous, 
when  he  was  not  ready  with  his  warm 
and  encouraging  smile,  when  his  head 
was  not  confidently  uplifted,  when  he 
was  not  ready  to  engage  in  gay  repartee. 
As  I  am  well  aware,  Harry  has  the  cares 
and  the  concerns  and  the  burdens  of 
each  of  us  and  more  of  them  than  most 
of    us.    Nevertheless,    his    irrepressible 
good  nature  and  his  effervescent  per- 


sonality, impeccably  attired,  has  shone 
forth  upon  us  and  brightened  this  Cham- 
ber's atmosphere  each  day  that  we  have 
been  assembled.  It  is  not  in  this  man 
to  groan,  or  grump,  or  growl  because  I 
think  he  has  truly  found  the  secret  of 
successful  living.  I  think  the  secret  may 
be  contained  in  these  few  lines  I  believe 
reveal  his  philosophy  of  life : 

There  Is  a  destiny  that  makes  us  brothers. 

No  one  walks  this  way  alone. 
All  that  we  put  into  the  lives  of  others 

Comes  back  Into  our  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  indeed  highly  hon- 
ored and  very  proud  to  call  Harry  W. 
Kalich  my  dear,  personal  friend  and  con- 
sider his  friendship  to  have  been  one  of 
the  real  blessings  of  my  own  life.  If  he 
gets  back  even  the  smallest  portion  of 
what  he  has  given  to  others,  In  the  days 
ahead,  his  philosophy  will  have  been 
justified,  and  I  think  such  will  occur. 

Since  he  has  determined  to  leave,  and 
none  of  us  have  been  able  to  make  him 
change  his  mind,  we  must  attempt  to 
resign  ourselves  to  his  leaving. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Harry  W.  Kahch,  tally 
clerk  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, prepares  to  leave  his  post  we  Join 
together  in  wishing  for  him,  and  his 
gracious  charming  wife,  Ann — who  Inci- 
dentally Is  from  my  congressional  dis- 
trict— continuing  good  health  and  good 
fortune  through  many  more  fruitful 
years.  Harry,  you  will  forever  remain  in 
our  grateful  hearts  and  you  will  be  fre- 
quently in  our  remembering  prayers. 
May  God  bless  and  keep  and  direct  you 
and  yours  into  a  new  and  rewarding 
future. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  can  well  be  said  that  every  Member 
and  associate  of  this  House  is  imder- 
standably  deeply  regretful  to  see  our 
truly  beloved  friend  and  valued  help- 
mate, Mr.  Harry  W.  Kalich,  leave  us 
and  thus  terminate  his  more  than  18 
years  of  outstanding,  highly  meritorious 
service  to  this  great  body. 

We  had  hoped  that  Harry  would  re- 
main with  us  and  with  the  House  for 
years  to  come.  After  all,  his  name  is 
synonymous  with  the  House  and  he 
seems  indeed  like  some  veritably  im- 
movable fixture  in  the  heart  of  this 
great  deliberative  body,  serving  as  an 
integral  functioning  part  and  as  one  of 
the  real  guiding,  motivating  spirits  of  one 
of  our  most  important  operational  activ- 
ities. 

In  that  sense,  certainly  this  Chamber 
will  never  be  the  same  without  him.  and 
this  would  be  true  not  only  because  we 
will  sorely  miss  his  tremendously  valu- 
able services  to  our  membership,  but  be- 
cause we  will  also  greatly  miss  his  in- 
credibly lovable,  generous,  and  inspiring 
personality. 

Harry  Kallch  is  one  of  the  very  rare 
individuals  whose  fine  qualities  are  so 
numerous  that  they  are  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  define  or  describe.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  articulate  or  adequately 
enumerate  all  the  wonderful  qualities 
that  make  Harry  Kalich  stand  out  so 
vividly  in  our  minds  and  in  our  hearts 
as  a  man  that  everyone  loves  and  re- 
spects. 
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The  duties  of  tally  clerk  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  of  highest  im- 
portance to  the  efficient  functioning  of 
the  House  itself.  This  high  calling  is 
indeed  a  most  difficult  and  challenging 
task.  It  requires  a  wide  spectrum  of 
qMcial  qualifications  that  are  as  much 
innate  as  they  are  acquired. 

The  tally  clerk  must  be  exceptionally 
well  equipped.  Ordinarily,  he  must  be 
possessed  of  highest  character,  sound 
education,  training  and  experience,  ex- 
ceptionally specialized  ability  and  a  fast- 
moving  agile  mind.  He  must  be  capable 
of  speedy  observations  and  prompt  de- 
cisions. He  must  possess  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  our  membership  and  a 
capacity  for  working  with  other  officials 
of  the  House. 

More  than  that,  he  must  be  mentally 
alert,  highly  experienced  in  his  calling 
and  he  must  constantly  demonstrate  the 
meticulous  grasp  of  the  mass  of  detail 
demanded  by  the  imperative  need  of  ef- 
ficient performance  of  his  duties. 

In  addition,  he  must  exemplify  a 
genuine  enthusiasm  for  his  work,  as  well 
as  those  physical  and  mental  endow- 
ments always  required  by  extended  pe- 
riods of  careful  concentration,  strictest 
accountability  and  persistent,  painstak- 
ing attention  to  ofttimes  incessant  rou- 
tines occasioned  by  the  rules  of  the 
House. 

He  must  have  an  unusual  flair  for  ac- 
curacy and  correctness  and  unflagging 
diligence. 

Without  men  of  such  high  qualifica- 
tions handling  the  afflairs  of  these  par- 
ticular activities  of  the  House,  required 
of  our  tally  clerks,  our  business  could 
well  be  stagnated  and  delayed,  and  our 
efficiency  seriously  impaired. 

But  Harry  Kalich  has  admirably  met 
all  these  exacting  requirements  of  our 
rules.  He  has  met  them  in  superabun- 
dant measure.  He  has  excelled  even  our 
highest  standards.  He  has  made  here, 
during  his  tenure,  a  brilliant  record  of 
devoted,  efficient,  faithful  service  to  this 
House  that  could  never  EKJSslbly  be  ex- 
celled. It  will  long  stand  among  us,  and 
In  this  body,  as  the  highest  inspiration 
and  example  for  ourselves  and,  all  those 
who  serve  us  in  this  great  legislative 
forum. 

That  Harry  Kalich  should  have  meas- 
ured up  as  magnificently  as  he  has.  oc- 
casions no  surprise  for  those  of  us  who 
know  his  background  and  who  have  had 
the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  his 
friendship. 

Before  he  came  here  18  years  ago.  this 
distinguished  public  servant  had  already 
carved  a  proud  niche  for  himself  in  serv- 
ing his  fellow  man.  In  every  field  in 
which  he  served  he  brought  to  bear  the 
splendid  qualifications  and  spirit  of  dedi- 
cation which  we  have  seen  him  display 
in  this  body. 

Thus,  the  rich  experience  that  he 
gained  in  other  positions  of  trust  and 
high  responsibility,  not  only  stood  him 
In  good  stead  in  the  House,  but  enabled 
him  to  serve  us  with  a  distinction  born 
of  keen  awareness  of  his  tasks,  and  rare 
understanding  of  how  to  discharge  them 
with  exceptional  efficiency  and  ever- 
present  dependability. 


But  Harry  Kalich  brought  a  great  deal 
more  to  his  duties  than  a  zeal  for  per- 
fectionism. In  performing  his  work  and 
in  everything  he  undertook,  to  be  sure, 
perfectionism  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous traits  of  his  many-sided  per- 
sonality. It  was  rooted  in  his  very 
philosophy  of  life — a  philosophy  that  al- 
ways put  first  things  first.  It  was 
soundly  grounded  in  fundamental  con- 
cepts that  were  inseparably  associated 
with  his  entire  being. 

He  came  from  a  school  that  believed 
in  the  tenets  of  our  American  Govern- 
ment, our  way  of  life,  our  culture,  our 
basic  ideals,  and  our  resolve  to  preserve 
them  at  all  costs.  His  zeal  for  sartorial 
perfection  was  but  one  side,  yet  for  him 
an  important  side  of  the  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices which  were  followed  so  religiously 
by  this  buoyant,  amiable  spirit  in  our 
midst,  and  which  placed  upon  him  an 
inescapable  Impression  of  the  man  who 
does  things  thoroughly  and  well. 

He  was  a  man  of  deep  loyalties  and 
profound  sympathies,  instinctively  desir- 
ing to  give  of  himself  with  unselfish- 
ness and  wholeheartedness  to  help  and 
advance  every  good  cause  that  he  em- 
braced and  to  make  his  life  complete  in 
the  realm  of  service,  tireless,  effective 
work  and  immeasurable  contributions  to 
the  House,  his  country,  and  his  friends 

"Some  men  are  bom  great,  some  men 
achieve  greatness,  while  others  have 
greatness  thrust  upon  them."  Harry 
Kalich  fell  into  the  first  category.  He 
was  bom  Into  a  family  of  rugged,  de- 
voted, patriotic  people,  and  he  grew  up 
in  an  atmosphere  where  faith  in  his 
Maker  and  devotion  to  his  country  were 
expected  of  everyone.  He  was  a  bom 
leader  among  men  and  throughout  his 
life,  as  well  as  in  this  body,  he  exempli- 
fied this  quality  in  Innumerable  ways. 

He  generously  assisted  the  Members 
and  his  coworkers.  He  was  ready  with 
his  counsel,  willing  with  his  assistance, 
devoted  and  loyal,  in  the  best  sense  of 
these  words,  in  fulfilling  every  measure 
or  mission  dictated  by  the  canons  of 
honor,  honesty,  and  dedicated  service 
and  friendship  that  he  learned  In  his 
family  circle  and  which  have  always 
guided  his  actions. 

One  of  our  greatest  poets  quoted  the 
meaning  of  friendship  in  inspiring  words 
when  he  said:  "When  thou  hast  a  friend 
and  his  adoption  tried,  grapple  him  to 
thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel." 

This  could  well  be  said  of  Harry  Kalich 
because  he  not  only  fully  grasped  the 
meaning  of  these  words,  but  he  lived 
them  throughout  his  life,  and  one  of  the 
most  inspiring,  satisfying,  and  pleasur- 
able experiences  of  my  life  has  been  to 
know  Harry  Kalich. 

The  House  has  been  fortunate  and  we. 
who  serve  here,  have  been  fortunate  and 
blessed  beyond  measure,  to  have  a  man 
like  Harry  working  with  us.  We  are  all 
the  better  for  having  known  and  worked 
with  him.  and  those  of  us  who  were  lucky 
enough  to  know  and  to  enjoy  his  close 
friendship  can  appreciate  best  the  scope 
of  his  devotion  to  the  House  and  the 
charming,  lovable  qualities  that  so  en- 
deared him  to  us. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  very  difficult  to  ap- 
praise with  any  sense  of  accuracy  the 


virtues  and  contributions  of  this  man 
They  are  somehow  not  quite  measurable 
For  the  most  part,  these  qualities  are  to 
be  felt,  rather  than  to  be  defined,  but 
they  leave  a  deep,  everlasting  impres- 
sion of  virtue,  steadfastness,  loyalty 
courage,  and  amiability  that  can  never 
be  forgotten. 

In  recent  years.  Harry  Kalich  has  not 
enjoyed  particularly  good  health,  and 
that  is  probably  one  of  the  reasons  for 
his  retirement  at  this  time.  He  wa« 
never  heard  to  complain  about  his  in- 
disposition He  accepted  it  as  he  ac- 
cepted everything  else  in  his  lifetime 
with  a  supreme  faith,  with  a  sense  of 
submission  to  the  Divine  Master  and  firm 
confidence  in  the  future. 

I  am  very  proud  to  have  known  Harry 
Kalich.  I  am  very  thankful  to  him  for 
his  superlative  contributions  to  thla 
House  and  to  our  country.  I  heartily 
congratulate  him  upon  his  outstanding 
maKniflcent  service,  which  we  will  long 
remember  here. 

Harry  Kalich  will  always  have  a  very 
warm  place  in  our  hearts  and  In  our 
sentiments  of  deep  appreciation.  I 
especially  cherish  the  valued  friendship 
that  I  have  enjoyed  with  him  and  with 
his  beautiful,  gracious,  charming  wife,  a 
native  of  my  own  great  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  has  been  such  a  tower  of 
strength  and  assistance  to  him  through- 
out the  years. 

Harry  may  be  leaving  the  House,  but 
he  will  always  be  with  us  in  our  thoughts, 
in  our  appreciation,  in  our  hearts.  In  our 
gratitude,  and  in  our  affections. 

Whenever  I  think  of  Harry,  I  think 
of  the  great  poet.  Goethe,  who  in  his  day 
wrote  much  of  human  virtue,  loyalty, 
courage,  and  the  sublime  qualities  that 
touch  the  human  heart,  and  spark 
human  achievement. 

"Courage."  said  Goethe,  "Is  the 
greatest  quality  of  the  human  heart. 
Without  it.  thou  wert  better  never  bom." 

Courage  is  the  badge  of  Harry  Kalich. 

May  the  good  Lord  for  many  years  to 
come  bring  to  him.  his  beloved  wife,  and 
all  his  dear  ones,  choicest  blessings  of 
good  health,  success,  happiness,  and 
peace. 

May  every  joy  and  good  fortune  at- 
tend them  always. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement of  Harry  Kalich's  retire- 
ment as  tally  clerk  of  this  House  is  felt, 
I  am  sure,  by  all  the  Members  with  mixed 
feelings.  It  is  with  regret  that  we  will 
feel  his  absence  from  the  front  desk 
where  his  handsome,  solid  countenance 
seemed  to  be  an  expected  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  And,  it  is 
with  joyous  heart  that  we  know  Harry 
will  soon  be  relaxing  and  spending  the 
many  years  ahead  with  his  beloved  Anne 
in  total  enjoyment  of  comfort,  happiness, 
and  good  health. 

I  will  truly  miss  seeing  Harry  in  these 
environs.  But,  I  am  going  to  welc«ne 
him  back  to  his  beloved  Queens  where 
we  have  enjoyed  being  neighbors  for  so 
many  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while 
I  was  cutting  my  political  teeth.  Harry 
was  one  of  the  stalwart  community  and 
political  personalities  of  our  borough. 
We  are  of  different  political  faiths,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  we  are  dear  friends  and 
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have  always  respected  each  other's  opin- 
ions and  the  sincerity  of  our  convictions. 

Harry's  entire  life  has  been  dedicated 
to  politics  and  to  public  service.  And  he 
has  been  a  credit  to  both.  Harry  has 
always  adhered  to  the  philosophy  that 
good  politics  is  good  government  and  he 
has  personally  exemplified  this  philoso- 
phy. 

In  this  House  I  am  certain  every 
Member  admires  him  for  his  faithful, 
capable,  and  sensitive  work  in  recording 
the  votes  of  hundreds  of  Members,  day 
after  day.  year  after  year,  for  18  de- 
voted years.  And  the  greatest  tribute 
to  the  man — and  I  have  known  him  for 
35  years — is  that  I  have  never  heard  any- 
one say  anything  but  nice  things  about 
him.  What  greater  accomplishment  can 
one  gain  in  life? 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  ever  a  man  has  earned 
happy  retirement  years.  It  is  Harry  Ka- 
lich. After  these  many  years  of  service 
to  his  city.  State,  and  Nation.  Harry 
can  now  reflect  with  pride  on  a  life  well 
spent.  And  all  of  us  who  know  him  can 
feel  enriched  in  having  his  friendship. 

Although  Harry  will  not  be  here  to 
answer  the  roll  after  February  29,  we 
know  that  he  is  recorded  In  our  hearts 
as  being  present,  always. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Harry 
W.  Kalich.  chief  talley  clerk  of  the  House. 
is  retiring  at  the  end  of  February  after 
almost  18  years  of  service  with  us.  After 
an  earlier  career  in  government  in  New 
York  he  first  came  to  Washington  to 
serve  as  secretary  to  Congressman 
James  A.  Roe  and  subsequently  assumed 
the  duties  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  he  has  performed  so  ably. 

Harry  Kalich  has  been  a  devoted  pub- 
lic servant,  performing  an  essential  func- 
tion which  requires  accurate,  careful, 
and  meticulous  work.  Now.  on  the  basis 
of  doctor's  orders,  he  is  compelled  to  ac- 
cept much-deserved  retirement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  his  fine  service 
to  you  and  to  Members  as  a  whole,  I  be- 
lieve it  altogether  fitt'ng  that  coupled 
wl^h  our  expressions  of  regret  at  his  re- 
tirement, we  wish  him  every  success, 
happiness,  and  a  return  to  good  health. 
We  are  extremely  erateful  to  him  for 
his  devoted  and  distinguished  service 
over  th°«A  manv  vears. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Harry 
Kalich  Is  a  wonderful  friend  to  all  of  us. 
I  shall  cherish  his  friendship  as  long  as 
I  live.  He  Is  a  devoted  public  servant: 
an  Ideal  public  servant,  and  I  would  like 
to  join  all  my  colleagues  in  saying  to 
Harry  and  his  famllv  we  wish  for  them 
the  best  that  life  affords  and  may  he  en- 
Joy  his  well-earned  retirement  for  many, 
many  years. 

Mr  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  loin  in 
tribute  to  Harry  Kalich.  Not  only  has 
he  been  a  very  good  friend  for  these 
many  years,  but  he  has  been  an  invalu- 
able and  dedicated  public  servant,  and 
a  genuine  asset  to  this  House  and  to  the 
country. 

Harry's  life  has  been  one  of  service, 
and  his  personal  qualities  and  profes- 
sional competence  have  earned  him  the 
sincere  admiration  and  affection  of  all 
of  us  who  have  known  and  worked  with 
him.    I  am  sure  that  he  must  feel  a  deep 


sense  of  gratitude  knowing  that  he  leaves 
us  with  a  job  well  done,  and  I  wish  him 
and  his  charming  wife  all  the  happy 
years  ahead  that  they  so  richly  deserve. 
Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  In  paying  tribute  to  Harry 
Kalich,  a  neighbor  of  mine  in  Queens 
County,  N.Y. 

We  In  the  community  recognize  him  as 
an  outstanding  leader  in  all  fields  bene- 
ficial to  the  community  in  which  he  re- 
sides, and  we  wholeheartedly  approve 
his  unselfish  efforts  as  a  leader  and  mov- 
ing spirit  in  these  activities. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Washington,  Harry 
served  with  distinction  in  the  office  of 
the  Sheriff  of  (Queens  County,  as  deputy 
tax  appraiser  in  the  State  tax  depart- 
ment, and  as  commissioner  of  motor 
vehicles  for  Queens  County. 

Harry  came  to  Washington  in  1945 
and  took  over  the  job  as  tally  clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  where  he 
has  earned  the  respect  of  all  Members. 
During  this  time  we  have  found  him  able, 
courteous,  most  cooperative,  and  friend- 
ly, and  we  appreciate  the  dignified  man- 
ner in  which  he  conducted  the  office  of 
tally  clerk. 

Certainly,  he  has  earned  his  retire- 
ment, and  my  hope  is  that  he  and  Mrs. 
Kalich  will  enjoy  many  years  of  leisure 
and  happiness. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  In 
extending  best  wishes  to  Harry  W.  Ka- 
lich who  will  retire  from  his  duties  as 
tally  clerk  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  accolades  which  have  thus  far 
been  showered  on  him  are  richly  de- 
served. For  Harry  has  served  the  House 
of  Representatives  long  and  well  in  a 
position  of  recognized  responsibility. 

For  myself,  I  miss  him.  Our  associa- 
tion through  the  years  has  been  a  most 
pleasant  one;  and,  for  me.  his  armounced 
retirement  came  as  a  surprise.  Harry's 
youthful  appearance  would  make  it  seem 
that  such  an  event  would  be  years  in  the 
future. 

But,  nonetheless,  this  retirement  is 
well  deserved.  Harry  can,  indeed,  look 
back  on  years  of  accomplishment  and 
good  deeds. 

My  wife  and  I  join  in  wishing  Harry 
and  his  wife  all  the  best  things  in  the 
golden  years  to  come.  May  God's 
choicest  blessings  come  to  you  and  yours. 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  re- 
garding Harry  Kalich. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, everyone  is  aware  of  the  fact  Uiat  a 
British  company,  Leyland  Motors,  is  en- 
gaged in  an  $11  million  contract  to  pro- 
vide 400  buses  for  Communist  Cuba.  I 
feel,  however,  that  there  are  other  facts 
concerning  Leyland  Motors  of  which  ev- 
ery American  should  be  aware. 

Leyland  Motors  has  a  subsidiary  com- 
pany, Standard  Triumph,  which  Is  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  sE>orts  cars, 
conMnonly  known  as  Triumphs.  Great 
numbers  of  these  automobiles  are 
shipped  and  sold  within  the  United 
States.  In  the  last  4  years,  Standard 
Triumph,  according  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  has  sold  over  63,000  autos 
in  the  United  States.  The  last  complete 
full  year  figures  are  from  1962  and  they 
reveal  some  15,781  cars  were  sold,  which 
at  $2,500  per  car,  would  amoimt  to  over 
$39  million  in  total  sales. 

Great  Britain  and  other  "allies"  of  this 
country  see  fit  to  carry  on  trade  with 
Cuba.  Yesterday  the  State  Department 
announced  that  It  was  cutting  off  aid  to 
those  countries.  However,  we  can  do 
more.  Keeping  In  line  with  a  policy  sug- 
gested by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk, 
American  consumers  can  boycott  those 
goods  manufactured  by  companies  ship- 
ping to  Cuba  which  are  sold  here  in  the 
United  States. 

A  perfect  example  of  this  is  Standard 
Triumph.  While  Leyland  Motors  sees 
fit  to  trade  in  complete  disregard  of 
American  policy,  it  nevertheless  keeps  its 
hand  in  the  pocket  of  the  American 
economy.  American  consumers,  by  re- 
fraining from  purchasing  Triumph  auto- 
mobiles, can  help  bring  that  hand  out 
empty.  Castro  Is  truly  a  passenger  in 
every  Triumph  car. 


CASTRO  IS  A  PASSENGER  IN  EVERY 
TRIUMPH  CAR 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HALTING  TRADE  WITH  COMMUNIST 
CUBA 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  threat 
which  Communist  Cuba  poses  to  this 
hemisphere  and  to  the  free  world  cannot 
be  minimized.  As  has  been  pointed  out 
countless  times  In  this  Chamber,  from 
this  base  communism  is  being  exported 
into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  South  and 
Central  America.  It  is  no  Idle  threat 
and  must  be  met  with  bold  action. 

I  commend  the  action  of  the  President 
with  the  announcement  that  foreign  aid 
is  being  cut  off  to  several  of  those  na- 
tions that  are  continuing  to  trade  with 
Communist  Cuba. 

Trade  with  Communist  Cuba  by  buy- 
ing their  products  and  selling  to  them, 
can  only  strengthen  the  hand  of  Castro 
and  is  a  shortsighted  policy  on  the  part 
of  our  allies.  They  have  deluded  them- 
selves into  believing  that  communism 
can  be  lived  with— while  at  the  same 
time  this  insidious  doctrine  and  its  per- 
petrators seek  violent  overthrow  of  each 
of  the  democratic  goverrmients  of  the 
world. 
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I  believe  the  action  of  the  President 
to  be  a  bold  one  and  In  line  with  the 
expressed  will  of  the  Congress.  Aid  to 
several  other  nations  Is  being  studied 
and  I  trust  that  bold  action  will  be  taken 
with  regard  to.  them. 

To  continue  to  subsidize  nations  that 
trade  with  Communist  Cuba  Is  to  be  a 
part  In  financing  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  Dictator  Castro  over  the  enslaved 
people  of  Cuba,  and  what  is  more  hor- 
rible and  terrifying,  to  allow  these  Com- 
munist masters  to  continue  to  train  and 
send  out  agents  whose  sole  purpose  Is 
to  plot  the  violent  overthrow  of  every 
government  now  not  under  the  heels  of 
the  Communist  menace. 

I  commend  President  Johnson  for  his 
action.  I  urge  that  all  aid  to  nations 
trading  with  Communist  Cuba  be  halted 
immediately.  We  cannot  afford  to  do 
less. 

This  Nation  cannot  afford  to  both  sub- 
sidize trade  with  Cuba  and  at  the  same 
time  decry  such  trading.  It  would  make 
a  farce  out  of  our  foreign  policy. 


COMMTTTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND 
CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Gov- 
ernment Statistics  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  this  after- 
noon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTTEE  ON  FINANCE  AND 
COMMERCE  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Finance  and  Commerce  of  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  be  allowed  to  sit  this  after- 
noon during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSIONAL  APPORTIONMENT 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  In  the  congres- 
sional apportionment  case  last  Monday 
sows  further  seeds  of  mischief  In  our 
Federal  system.  The  majority  of  the 
Court  now  abrogates  to  the  judicial 
branch  the  power  to  determine  how  a 
coordinate  branch  of  government — the 
Congress — shall  be  composed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Court  has  departed 
from  its  constitutional  role  as  arbiter  of 
legal  rights  and  has  involved  itself  in 
political  questions. 

The  Members  of  Congress  and  of  each 
State  legislature  are  sworn  to  uphold  the 


Constitution  too.  and  the  organization  of 
government  Is  a  legislative,  not  a  Judicial 
function.  We  face  the  task.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, of  somehow  redefining  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States,  and  we 
should  be  about  It.  If  the  other  coordinate 
branches  of  government  are  not  to  be 
swallowed  up  smd  made  subservient  to 
an  all-powerful  judiciary. 


REDUCING    INDIVIDUAL    AND   COR- 
PORATE    INCOME     TAXES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  may  have  until  mid- 
night. Monday.  February  24.  to  file  a 
conference  report  on  the  bill.  H.R.  8363. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHANGE  IN  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  merely  to  advise  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  H.R.  9022.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  International  Development 
Association  Act,  will  not  come  up  this 
afternoon  as  previously  announced  but 
will  be  programed  for  next  week. 


AUTHORIZING         APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  PROCUREMENT  OF  VESSELS 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
CoLMERl,  and  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 623  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
9640)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  pro- 
curement of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  con- 
struction of  shore  and  offshore  establish- 
ments for  the  Coast  Guard.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  HOEVEN     Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 

the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 

present. 
The  SPEAKER.     Evidently  a  quorum 

is  not  present. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  foi. 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  36] 


Adair 

Dowdy 

Miller.  Calif. 

Ashley 

Dulskl 

Miller,  NY. 

Ashmore 

Edmondaon 

Montoya 

Avery 

Elliott 

O'Brien.  HI. 

Baas 

Plnnegan 

O'Konskl 

Battln 

Plynt 

PoweU 

Berry 

Forrester 

Price 

Bolton. 

Ooodell 

Rains 

Prances  P. 

Oreen.  Greg. 

Rhodes.  Arls. 

Bolton. 

Oubser 

Riehlman 

Oliver  P. 

Hanna 

Roberu.  Ala. 

Broomfield 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Roberts.  Tex. 

Brown.  Calif 

Hoffman 

Roosevelt 

Brown.  Ohio 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rostenkowakl 

Bruce 

Kee 

Roybal 

Buckley 

Kelly 

St.  Onge 

Burkbalter 

Kluczynskl 

Sbeppard 

Burleson 

Komegay 

Short 

Casey 

Leggett 

Smith.  Calif. 

Cederberg 

Leslnskl 

Tupper 

Celler 

Lindsay 

Ddall 

COhelan 

Uoyd 

Weaver 

Collier 

McDowell 

Westland 

Colmer 

McLoskey 

Williams 

Gorman 

Macdonald 

Willis 

Cramer 

MallUard 

Younger 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Dlggs 

Meader 

• 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  348 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  PROCUREMENT  OF  VESSELS 
AND  AIRCRAFT  AND  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  SHORE  AND  OFFSHORE 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE 
COAST  GUARD 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Young]  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Mrs.  St.  George],  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution.  House 
Resolution  623.  provides  for  the  consid- 
eration of  *he  bill.  H.R.  9640.  which  au- 
thorizes appropriations  for  procurement 
of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  construction 
of  shore  and  offshore  establishments  for 
the  Coast  Guard. 

The  resolution  provides  for  an  open 
rule  with  2  hours  of  general  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Coast  Guard  vital 
mission  facilities  have  become  generally 
Inadequate.  There  is  no  branch  of  the 
services  of  the  United  States  that  has 
contributed  more  to  the  security  of  this 
country  In  war  and  in  peace  than  the 
Coast  Guard. 

The  Coast  Guard  in  recent  years  has 
had  an  Inordinate  number  of  additional 
responsibilities  and  duties  placed  upon 
it.  In  connection  with  these  responsibil- 
ities and  duties,  of  course,  it  has  taken 
unto  itself  many  additional  activities. 
Some  of  these  have  been  the  recent  ex- 
pansion of  its  work  to  cover  the  Federal 
Boating  Act  of  1958.  the  growth  of  the 
Russian  fishing  fleet  in  Atlantic  waters, 
the  incursion  of  the  Japanese  fishing  fleet 
in  Alaskan  waters,  the  Cuban  crisis  and 
the  constant  patrol  in  southern  Florida 
waters  caused  thereby. 
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In  addition  to  these  matters  is  the 
practice  of  Russian  fishing  trawlers  in 
^eir  passage  from  Cuba  to  North  At- 
lantic waters  of  trespassing  In  the  ter- 
ritorial waters  of  the  United  States. 

The  Coast  Guard  equipment  has  been 
In  constant  usage  and,  as  a  result  of  this 
constant  ysage.  the  Coast  Guard  has  be- 
come handicapped  and  imperiled  by  in- 
adequate, obsolete,  and  womout  equip- 
ment. This  authorization  bill  is  but  a 
bare  minimum.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  it  is 
a  start  toward  the  extensive  and  neces- 
sary replacement  of  outmoded,  anti- 
quated equipment  and  facilHIes.  This 
bill  authorizes  expenditures  of  $93,299,- 
000.  The  bill  makes  no  change  In  exist- 
ing law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  the  rule,  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  623. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
resolution  makes  In  order  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  9640,  with  2  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  provide  authorization  for  the  procure- 
ment of  vessels,  aircraft,  and  the  con- 
struction of  shore  and  offshore  establish- 
ments for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  for  the 
fiscal  year  1965.  The  bill  as  approved 
by  the  committee  authorizes  a  total  of 
$93,299,000.  It  has  been  noted  by  the 
committee,  and  they  so  state  in  their 
report,  that  in  general  the  committee  is 
concerned  with  the  generally  Inadequate 
facilities,  both  ashore  and  afloat,  with 
which  the  Coast  Guard  must  perform  its 
vital  missions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  a  generally 
conceded  fact.  It  has  often  seemed  to 
me  that  the  Coast  Guard  was  the  step- 
child among  the  services.  I  know  for 
a  fact  that  the  installations  at  New  Lon- 
don certainly  need  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion at  this  time,  notably  the  fleldhouse, 
which  has  also  been  considered  in  this 
legislation  and  has  been  approved. 

I  think  it  can  be  well  said  that  the 
Coast  Guard  has  always  given  a  dollar's 
worth  for  every  dollar  that  has  ever  been 
spent  on  it.  For  this  reason  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  rule,  and  I  trust  that 
the  bin  will  pass. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

IN    COMMrTTEi:    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9640)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  procurement  of  vessels 
and  aircraft  and  construction  of  shore 
and  offshore  establishments  for  the 
Coast  Guard. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  (HJl.  9640)  with 
Mr.  EviNs  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  would  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  procurement 
of  vessels  and  aircraft,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  shore  and  offshore  establishments 
for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  year 
1965. 

On  page  2  of  the  committee  report  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  various  items  In  the 
bill  are  tabulated  under  the  three  major 
headings  of  the  capital  items  Involved: 
vessels,  aircraft,  and  construction.  They 
are  all  essential  items  which  collectively 
represent  but  a  small  first  step  in  a  long- 
range  program  to  rehabilitate  and 
modernize  the  equipment  and  facilities 
of  this  vital  agency. 

General  enabling  authority  under 
existing  law  will  continue  to  cover  such 
matters  as  repair  of  existing  equipment 
and  facilities,  personnel,  and  the  other 
usual  housekeeping  and  maintenance 
items  of  a  Federal  agency. 

This  Is  the  first  annual  authorization 
bill  of  Its  kind  for  the  Coast  Guard. 

Prior  to  World  War  n,  when  the  Coast 
Guard  was  considerably  smaller  and  Its 
responsibilities  were   far   less  than   at 
present,  the  general  procedure  was  to 
request,  from  time  to  time,  authorization 
from  the  cognizant  legislative  committee 
for  the  procurement  of  individual  capital 
units.    This  procedure  continued  up  un- 
til 1949  when  title  14  of  the  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  Coast  Guard,  was 
codified.    The  codification  granted  blan- 
ket enabling  authority  to  the  Secretary 
of    the    Treasury,    thus    obviating    the 
necessity  for  specific  authorization  re- 
quests to  be  considered  by  the  legislative 
committee  prior  to  appropriation  action. 
In    recent   years   the   Committee   on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  has  be- 
come greatly  concerned  over  the  woeful 
and  deteriorating  condition  of  the  Coast 
Guard's  equipment  and  facilities.     We 
found,  moreover,  that   we  were  losing 
touch  with  important  needs  and  develop- 
ments of  the  agency  due  to  our  lack  of 
continuing  authorization  responsibility. 
Thus  It  was  that  last  year  this  lack  was 
remedied  by  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion—Public   Law    88-45 — which    pro- 
vided: 

That  after  fiscal  year  1964,  funds  may  not 
be  appropriated  to  or  for  the  use  of  the 
Coast  Guard  for  the  construction  of  shore 
or  offshore  establishments,  or  for  the  pro- 
curement of  vessels  or  aircraft,  unless  the 
appropriation  of  such  funds  has  been  author- 
ized by  legislation  enacted  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1963. 

That  act,  modeled  after  the  author- 
ization procedure  for  comparable  pro- 
curement and  construction  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  was  reported  only 
after  thorough  hearings  as  to  needs  and 
with  the  full  cooperation  of  high-level 
Treasury  and  Coast  Guard  officials. 

The  bill  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  committee. 

Over  the  years,  the  responsibility  of 
the  Coast  Guard  has  Increased  to  a 
large  extent,  either  because  of  the  del- 
egation of  new  functions  through  legis- 
lation or  the  expansion  of  activities.  In 
the  category  of  new  responsibilities  is 


the  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958,  which 
placed  upon  the  Coast  Guard  new  powers 
and  responsibilities  with  reference  to 
recreational  boating  and  greatly  ex- 
tended Its  geographical  range,  through 
virtually  every  State  In  the  United 
States. 

At  the  same  time.  Its  activities  in  the 
field  of  existing  responsibilities  has  In- 
creased through  the  vast  multiplication 
of  navigational  aids  and  developments 
In  electronics. 

At  present,  the  Coast  Guard  Is  active 
In  49  of  the  50  States  of  the  United 
States,  Wyoming  being  the  sole  excep- 
tion. Its  stations  range  almost  literally 
over  the  entire  world. 

Its  combination  of  functions  Is  unique 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  I 
feel  that  we  can  view  its  accomplish- 
ments with  justified  pride.  Unfor- 
timately,  however,  over  the  years  we 
have  tended  to  take  too  much  for 
granted  and  have  failed  to  furnish  it 
with  the  necessary  modem  tools  to  E>er- 
form  its  many  functions.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, its  fieet  of  36  high -endurance 
cutters,  which  are  vital  for  Iceberg  pa- 
trol, weather  ship  and  long-range  res- 
cue activities,  is  obsolete. 

Mr.  Chairman,  but  for  the  splendid 
and  great  interest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Gary],  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  the 
Coast  Guard,  this  Service  would  be  in  a 
more  deplorable  situation. 

The  newest  vessels  In  the  group  of  the 
important  high-endurance  cutters  are 
war-built  converted  Navy  seaplane  tend- 
ers which  were  never  designed  to  sustain 
the  constant  buffeting  of  North  Atlantic 
and  subarctic  storms. 

Its  fleet  of  medium-endurance  cutters, 
which  constitute  the  backbone  of  law  en- 
forcement and  medium-range  patrol  ac- 
tivities, consists  of  a  hybrid  group  of  ves- 
sels which  demand  constant  excessive 
maintenance. 

The  dedicated  officers  and  men  of  the 
service  not  only  are  operating  with  In- 
adequate tools,  but  are  compelled  to  live 
under  conditions  that  are  substandard 
by  any  reasonable  test.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, on  Annette  Island  In  Alaska,  men 
and  their  families  are  living  in  war-built 
quonset  huts. 

The  Coast  Guard  helicopters,  which 
are  performing  an  increasingly  Impor- 
t£int  function  in  search  and  rescue  duties, 
are  outmoded,  and  where  the  Navy  places 
the  life  of  a  helicopter  at  8  years,  the 
Coast  Guard  is  still  operating  some  that 
are  12  years  old. 

The  present  bill  represents  a  consid- 
erable Increase  in  the  amount  sought  by 
the  Coast  Guard  for  capital  Items  and 
it  Is  my  view,  and  that  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Committee,  that  It  errs  on  the 
side  of  Inadequacy.  The  amount  sought 
by  the  Treasury  for  capital  Items  was 
$71,800,000,  the  Items  of  which  are  shown 
In  the  committee  report  on  the  bill. 

In  the  course  of  its  consideration  of 
the  bin,  the  committee  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  imperative  to  replace 
not  one,  but  two,  of  the  high -endurance 
cutters,  and  to  procure  not  six,  but  eight 
of  the  medium-endurance,  a  total  In- 
crease in  the  requested  authorization  of 
$21,500,000. 
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This  represents  an  increase  in  the  au- 
thorization as  submitted  by  the  Treas- 
ury from  $71,800,000  to  $93,500,000. 

The  committee  is  convinced  of  the 
need  for  all  items  covered  by  this  bill  as 
it  is  reported  to  the  House  with  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  time  to  time  it  has 
been  brought  home   to  me   that  some 
Members  of  this  House  do  not  know  of 
the  scope  of  the  Coast  Guard's  activities 
which  provide  valuable  services  to  the 
life  of  this  country  in  almost  every  State. 
The  public  at  large  does  not  appreciate 
the  many  varied  and  important  functions 
of  this  agency  in  its  peacetime  roles  and 
missions  as  a  part  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, though  its  record  as  a  military 
service  with  the  Navy  during  World  n 
has  received  much  more  public  attention. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  some  of  the  services  that  the  Coast 
Guard  renders.    I  point  out  one  of  the 
worst  flood  disasters  that  occurred   in 
1959  when  after  3   days  of   torrential 
rains    the    Naugatuck    and    Housatonic 
Rivers  in  Connecticut  spilled  over  five 
State  areas,  bringing  havoc  in  its  wake. 
Most  seriously  damaged  by  the  disaster 
was    Connecticut,    including    Stamford 
and  other  towns.    Other  States  affected 
were  New  York.  New  Jersey.  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island,  and  Massachusetts. 
For  days  a  large  contingent  of  Coast 
Guard    personnel    worked    tirelessly    to 
save  the  sick,  to  serve  the  old.  and  the 
women  and  children,  anyone  in  need  of 
help.    Without  a  doubt  they  saved  many 
lives. 

One  might  reflect  on  the  floods  In  the 
Mississippi  Valley  where  the  Coast  Guard 
has  had  to  take  its  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel from  the  Atlantic  Coast,  away 
from  the  required  services  that  were 
needed  in  the  coastal  and  other  areas  of 
their  regular  assignment,  to  go  into  the 
interior  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
render  life-saving  services  and  other  nec- 
essary functions  that  they  are  reqvUred 
to  do  throughout  the  country.  Their 
missions  are  voluminous. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  memorandum  touching  upon  a  few 
additional  examples  of  the  beneficial 
work  of  the  Coast  Guard  In  recent  years : 
EZAMPLZS  OF  Coast  Ouako  Acnvmis 
Last  week  the  Nation's  newBpap>er8  bead- 
lined  the  dramatic  rescue  by  a  Coast  Ouard 
patrol  boat  of  11  passengers  from  the  Yacht 
Hattie  D,  sinking  rapidly  off  Cape  Mendocino. 
Calif.  Working  against  time,  the  Coast 
Guard  managed  to  get  the  passengers  off 
Just  before  the  yacht  went  under.  Later,  a 
Coast  Ouard  helicopter  brought  the  passen- 
gers to  shore. 

Several  months  earlier.  In  the  fall  of  1963, 
the  world  was  electrified  by  the  Coast  Guard's 
almost  miraculous  rescue  of  a  German  sea- 
man who  had  fallen  overboard  In  the  middle 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  Coast  Guard  cutter 
Absecon  was  alerted  and  It  sped  to  the  rescue. 
Through  the  application  of  time-tested 
search  techniques  and  good  Judgment,  the 
Absecon  saved  the  German  sailor  against 
odds  of  a  billion  to  one. 

This  Is  the  Cotut  Guard  at  work  In  search 
and  rescue  on  and  over  the  high  seas,  an 
area  In  which  It  has  won  worldwide  acclaim. 
In  the  past  year,  the  Coast  Ouard  saved 
1,900  persons  and  answered  37.330  calls  for 


assistance.  Involving  a  total  property  value 
of  nearly  $1  billion,  more  than  three  times 
the  Coast  Guard's  budget  for  the  entire  year. 
That's  a  pretty  good  return  for  the  U.S. 
taxpayer  on  his  dollar  by  this  small  service 
of  approximately  31.500  officers  and  men. 

But  search  and  rescue  Is  only  one  of  many 
services  rendered  by  the  Coast  Guard  to 
Americans.  As  the  chief  U.S.  agency  for 
maritime  safety  and  marine  law  enforce- 
ment, the  Coast  Guard  has  Its  work  cut 
out  for  It.  There  Is.  for  example.  Its  ex- 
tensive merchant  marine  safety  program 
aimed  at  making  the  U.S.  merchant  fleet 
the  best  and  safest  In  the  world.  Coast 
Guard  Inspectors  resident  In  shipyards  see 
to  It  that  safety  Is  built  Into  every  American 
vessel,  emphasizing  fire  protection.  Their 
concern  extends  from  the  blueprint  stage, 
through  the  operating  life  of  the  vessel,  to 
its  final  scrapping.  That's  why  no  fatal  fire 
has  occurred  on  any  Amerlcan-bullt  pas- 
senger ship  In  more  than  a  generation.  It 
Is  also  the  reason  that  passengers  on  Amerl- 
can-bullt ships  rest  a  little  easier. 

In  the  rapidly  growing  field  of  recreational 
boating.  Coast  Guard  boarding  teams  criss- 
cross the  States,  making  safety  checks  on  the 
vast  armada  of  recreational  craft.  Greatly 
facilitating  the  Coast  Guard's  work  Is  the 
Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  a  nonmllltary.  vol- 
untary organization  operating  throughout 
the  Nation.  Its  flotillas  can  be  found  in  such 
widely  separated  places  as  Coeur  d'Alene. 
Idaho;  Yuma,  Ariz.:  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah; 
Anchorage.  Alaska;  Dayton,  Tenn.;  and  Still- 
water, Minn. 

Already  the  Coast  Ouard  has  assisted  45 
States  In  setting  up  boating  safety  authori- 
ties. Work  is  now  going  forward  to  establish 
similar  agencies  in  New  Hampshire,  Tennes- 
see. Washington.  Alaska.  Puerto  Rico.  Guam, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

With  the  approach  of  spring  the  Coast 
Guard  Is  preparing  for  its  relief  work  In  areas 
annually  endangered  by  floods.  Together 
with  other  agencies,  principally  the  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  American  Red 
Cross,  the  Coast  Guard  goes  about  Its  hu- 
mane task  of  alleviating  suffering  caused  by 
this  recurring  phenomenon. 

With  Increased  use  of  America's  waterways 
for  the  transportation  of  dangerous  cargoes, 
the  Coast  Guard  has  Intensified  Its  efforts  In 
this  direction.  Working  closely  with  the 
Army's  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  it  helped  to  prevent 
disaster  In  the  case  of  a  barge  heavily  loaded 
with  deadly  chlorine  gas  tanks  which  sank 
In  the  Mississippi.  More  recently,  the  Coast 
Guard  played  an  important  part  In  prevent- 
ing the  ignition  of  a  barge  In  the  Chicago 
River,  carrying  highly  flammable  toluene. 
These  are  the  dlssisters  that  didn't  happen 
because  of  Coast  Guard  alertness  and  they 
can't  be  estimated  In  dollars. 

Coast  Guard  icebreakers  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  on  the  major  inland  arteries  of  com- 
merce, help  keep  shipping  lanes  open  to  in- 
dustry most  of  the  year.  Without  this  vital 
service,  commerce  would  be  seriously  Im- 
paired. 

Few  Americans  know  of  the  vast  network 
of  more  than  42.000  navigation  aids  main- 
tained by  the  Coast  Ouard  In  all  the  naviga- 
ble waters  of  the  United  States.  No  one  can 
estimate  Just  how  many  accidents  were 
averted  because  of  these  aids  In  line  with 
President  Johnson's  economy  efforts,  the 
Coast  Guard  Is  doing  its  beet  to  modernize  its 
aids  system  to  provide  better  service  at  lower 
cost. 

The  Coast  Guard's  helping  hand  Is  ex- 
tended not  only  to  those  In  peril  on  the  sea 
but  also  to  victims  of  natural  disasters  such 
as  floods.  Mostly  these  occur  In  spring  as 
rivers  swollen  with  rain  overflow  their  banks 
and  sweep  everjrthlng  before  them.  The 
destructlveness  of  a  river  gone  berserk  Is  hard 
to  Imagine.     When  that  happen*  the  Coast 


Guard  Is  there  to  bring  a  meas\ire  of  comfort 
to  persons  who  have  seen  all  their  possessions 
carried  away  by  the  raging  torrent. 

One  of  the  worst  flood  disasters  occurred 
in  October  1955  when,  after  3  days  of  tor- 
rential rain,  the  Naugatuck  and  Housatonic 
Rivers  in  Connecticut  spilled  across  a  five 
State  area,  bringing  havoc  in  their  wake 
Most  seriously  damaged  by  the  disaster  was 
Connecticut,  especially  the  cities  of  Stam- 
ford, Croton.  and  Parmlngton.  Other  States 
affected  were  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania. Rhode  Island,  and  Massachusetts 
For  days  a  large  contingent  of  Coast  Guard 
personnel  worked  tirelessly  to  save  the  sick, 
the  old,  women  and  children,  and  anyone  In 
need  of  help.  Pressed  into  service  was  an 
armada  of  Coast  Guard  helicopters,  amphib- 
ious vehicles,  and  small  boats. 

When  the  toll  of  the  storm  was  finally 
reckoned,  there  were  42  dead,  and  30,000  who 
had  been  made  homeless.  Without  the  all- 
out  effort  of  the  Coast  Guard,  the  toll  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  much  greater. 

In  June  1957,  a  flash  flood  smashed  into 
the  small  community  of  Valley  Park,  about  18 
miles  south  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  forcing  hun- 
dreds of  residents  to  leave  their  homes  and 
other  possessions  In  areas  flooded  by  the  Mer- 
rimac  River.  The  flood  resulted  from  a  thun- 
derstorm which  struck  at  7  p.m.,  Friday, 
June  14,  and  continued  for  11  hours. 

To  meet  the  emergency,  the  Coast  Ouard 
pressed  Into  service  every  coastguardsman 
in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis.  Because  power- 
lines  had  been  broken,  a  Coast  Guard  com- 
munications truck  kept  radio  contact 
throughout  flood  operations. 

Inside  the  Valley  Park  High  School,  Red 
Cross  officials  set  up  an  emergency  food  serv- 
ice for  both  the  rescued  and  the  rescuers. 
Hundreds  of  elderly  men  and  women  were 
evacuated  from  the  flood  area  by  Coast 
Ouard  boats. 

In  the  sununer  of  1951,  exceptionally  heavy 
rains  turned  the  upper  reaches  of  several 
mldwestern  rivers  Into  raging  torrents. 
Sweeping  through  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Mis- 
souri, and  parts  of  Illinois,  the  floodwaters 
did  an  estimated  il  billion  In  damage. 

A  prelude  of  what  was  to  follow  came  when 
the  Kaw  (Kans.)  River,  a  relatively  small 
stream,  was  swollen  by  heavy  rainfall, 
{imountlng  to  7  Inches  an  hour.  Suddenly, 
swift  waters  of  the  Kaw.  rising  several  feet 
an  hour,  smashed  Into  North  Topeka,  destroy- 
ing hundreds  of  flne  homes  and  an  extensive 
business  district.  As  the  waters  backed  Into 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  city,  a  call  went  out 
for  Coast  Guard  men  and  equipment. 

Within  3  hours.  Coast  Guard  forces  from 
the  St.  Louis  area  were  at  work.  Through- 
out the  night  of  July  12  and  aU  through  the 
next  day  they  ran  their  boats  continuously. 
They  used  M-2's,  punts  bracketed  together 
in  tandem,  and  powered  by  22-hor8epower 
outboard  motors. 

But  It  was  In  Kansas  City  that  the  Coast 
Guard  did  its  most  outstanding  work.  A 
total  of  157  persons  was  rescued  from  posi- 
tions of  definite  peril,  and  vast  amounts  of 
livestock  and  perishable  foods  were  trans- 
ported to  safer  ground  or  to  places  of  need. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  tasks  carried  out 
by  the  Coast  Ouard  was  the  evacuation  of 
currency  by  the  boatload  from  Kansas  Oty 
Coast  Guard  crews,  accompanied  by  bank 
officials,  removed  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  from  the  Exchange  National  Bank  in 
Kansas  City. 

Finally,  the  Kaw  River,  after  cutting  a 
swath  of  destruction  through  the  Industrial 
section  of  Kansas  City,  poured  Its  silt-laden 
waters  Into  the  already  swollen  Missouri 
River. 

Coast  Guard  men  and  equipment  had  al- 
ready been  dispatched  to  fight  high  waters  at 
Alton.  111.,  and  at  fit.  Charles,  Mo.  For  2  or 
3  weeks,  this  new  crest  of  the  Missouri  headed 
downstream.     More   men.    boats,   and   radio 
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eear  were  moved  into  these  two  areas  and  a 
new  unit  was  set  up  at  Creve  Coeur.  Mo. 

The  muddy  "Mo"  was  a  formidable  foe  as 
It  smashed  through  levee  after  levee  with 
new-found  power.  Once  again  Coast  Guard 
crews  worked  on  a  round-the-clock  basis, 
jhey  evacuated  hundreds  of  persons  along 
with  the  stock  and  personal  possessions. 

The  situation  eased  a  little  as  the  flood- 
waters  reached  the  Mississippi  after  setting 
the  highest  crest  records  in  104  years.  Al- 
though the  Mississippi  was  relatively  low 
when  the  high  waters  of  the  Missouri  came 
m,  more  than  $4  million  In  damage  was 
caused  along  the  Industrial  river  front  In  St. 
Louis.  As  the  flood  receded,  there  was  the 
heartbreaking  Job  of  cleaning  up  the  remains 
of  the  disaster.  Altogether,  this  was  one  of 
the  most  disastrous  floods  in  our  history. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Do  I  understand  that  this 
bill  is  $21.5  million  above  the  budget 
figure? 

Mr.  BONNER.  That  is  an  interesting 
item.  The  Coast  Guard  has  been  most 
economical  and  conservative  in  their  re- 
quests of  the  Treasury.  The  Coast 
Guard  requested  of  the  Treasury  the  ex- 
act item  of  this  total  bill.  The  Treasury 
went  over  these  thoroughly  and  approved 
the  request  of  the  Coast  Guard.  The 
matter  then  went  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cut 
this  amount. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  that 
these  three  vessels  at  this  increased 
amount  will  provide  a  seriously  needed 
requirement  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
functions  that  are  necessary  for  the 
Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  am  not  arguing  with 
the  gentleman  as  to  the  necessity  for 
these    three    additional    vessels.    Whpt 
concerns  me  is  this:  If  I  vote  for  this 
bill,  am  I  going  to  be  accused  by  the  al- 
legedly economically  minded  President  of 
the  United  States  with  being  a  party  to 
having  exceeded  his  budget:   in  other 
words,  will  he  put  the  responsibility  on 
the  Congress  for  having  exceeded   his 
budget  figures?     Incidentally,  it  is  my 
opinion  he  has  given  us  a  budget  figure 
that  I  think  involves  a  lot  of  gimmickry. 
Mr.  BONNER.     I  do  not  think  there 
could  be  any  criticism  whatsoever  of  the 
gentleman   or   anyone   else  who   would 
read  the  report  on  this  bill,  which  came 
out  of  the  committee  unanimously,  and 
the  hearings  that  justify  the  absolute 
need  for  the  amount  here.    In  fact,  the 
amount  ought  to  be  more  than  it  is.    I 
do  not  know  about  the  appropriations  for 
other  agencies,  but  I  do  know  that  this 
one  has  been  woefully  neglected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  quarreling  with 
the  views  of  the  gentleman.  I  just  want 
to  know  what  position  I  am  going  to  be 
in  if  I  vote  for  this  bill,  that  is  $21,- 
500.000  above  the  budget.  I  do  not  want 
the  Pipsident  pointing  his  finger  at  me 
and  saying,  "You  voted  to  exceed  my 
budget."  I  wish  I  could  have  some  as- 
surance before  the  afternoon  is  over  that 
this  is  not  going  to  happen  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  Coast  Guard  performs 


a  very  meritorious  service  and  deserves 
modern  equipment  and  facilities. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Of  course  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  President,  but  knowing  him 
as  I  do  I  do  not  believe,  in  this  in.stance, 
he  could  with  conscience  point  out  any 
excessive,  wasteful  spending. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  he  has  a  con- 
science, and  I  am  sure  he  does,  but  I 
still  do  not  have  an  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion. I  hope  someone  will  elucidate  fur- 
ther before  the  afternoon  is  over. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BONNER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  In  response 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  I  think  all 
the  committee  members  were  concerned 
with  this  when  we  went  into  this  matter. 
But,  after  reading  the  hearings.  I  think 
the  Congress  must  assert  Itself  in  the 
defense  of  this  country.  This  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Coast  Guard  ties  directly 
into  the  defense  of  the  coimtry.  I  am 
hopeful,  as  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is, 
that  we  can  cut  expenses  in  other  areas. 
I  am  sure  his  own  committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  is  one  area  where  he  is  going  to 
be  doing  good  work,  and  I  would  cer- 
tainly support  him. 

As  to  this  $21,500,000,  as  the  chairman 
says,  we  have  neglected  the  Coast  Guard 
year  after  year.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
to  do  a  little  something.  We  can  cut  in 
other  areas.  In  that,  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished ranking  Member  from  the  State 
of  Washington  [Mr.  TollefsonI,  of 
whom  I  am  really  fond  and  in  whom  I 
have  the  greatest  confidence. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  There  is  a  mutual- 
ity of  feeling  there. 

I  think  the  record  should  be  corrected 
a  little  bit.  I  understood  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  to  say  that  the  orig- 
inal request  from  the  Coast  Guard  was 
the  same  as  contained  in  this  bill.  As  I 
recall,  the  original  request  was  greater 
than  this.  The  original  request  for 
capital  expenditure  was  something  like 
$112  million.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
requested  the  Coast  Guard  to  cut  that 
figure  by  $40  million.  We  now  have  re- 
stored $21,500,000. 

Mr.  BONNER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man corrected  me.  This  restores  50  per- 
cent of  the  budget  cut. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  I  agree  with 
what  the  gentleman  has  said  about  the 
Coast  Guard.  I  have  had  occasion  along 
the  New  Jersey  coastline  to  see  it  in 
operation.  It  is  most  eflBcient  and  it  is 
most  worthy  of  every  consideration. 
However,  I  think  that  the  Coast  Guard 
errs  on  the  side  of  economy.  What  the 
gentleman  said  about  the  Coast  Guard 
economy  is  perfectly  true.  But  down  in 
the  district  that  I  represent  in  New  Jer- 
sey we  have  quite  a  structure  of  Coast 
Guard  installations. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  come  up  with  a 
proposition  to  close  three  of  their  sta- 


tions along  their  coastline.  If  they  close 
one  station  that  I  have  in  mind,  it  would 
leave  a  gap  of  100  miles  between  two  sta- 
tions. In  my  opinion,  that  is  uncon- 
scionable. I  have  seen  that  area  devas- 
tated by  tornadoes  when  upwards  of  20 
and  30  houses  have  been  just  blown  and 
washed  out  to  sea  and  if  the  Coast 
Guard  had  not  been  there,  it  would  have 
involved  a  terrible  loss  of  life. 

Mr.  BONNER.     I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman.   I,  too,  have  had  10  or  12  Coast 
Guard  stations  closed  in  my  congres- 
sional district    But  at  the  present  time 
we  have  more  sympathy  and  more  coop- 
eration with  respect  to  the  Coast  Guard 
and  the  Treasury  Department  than  we 
have  had   in  many  years  because  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr.  Tol- 
lefson]  and  I  some  years  ago  went  to 
see  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
pointed  out  to  him  the  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  the  Coast  Guard  with  reference 
to  the  shortage  of  manpower  and  the 
lack  of  tools  to  carry  out  the  responsi- 
bilities and  the  assigrunents  that  this 
House  and  this  Congress  has  placed  upon 
the  Coast  Guard.    I  hope  we  can  look 
into  the  matter  that  the  gentleman  has 
pointed  out  and  see  if  we  cannot  make 
some  correction  about  it. 

Mr.    AUCHINCLOSS.     I    thank    the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  I  think  the  presenta- 
tion made  by  the  chairman  oi  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Bonner]  is  an  excellent  one. 
I  concur  with  most  of  what  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  has  said.  I  am  not 
critical  of  the  Coast  Guard  for  spending 
the  money  they  have  in  an  economical 
fashion.  I  am  critical  of  the  Congress 
for  not  giving  them  a  sufficient  amount 
of  money  to  adequately  perform  their 
work. 

I  happen  to  represent  the  southwest- 
ern part  of  the  State  of  Oregon  which 
includes  a  long  stretch  of   the  Pacific 
Ocean  coastline.    I  have  visited  a  num- 
ber of  the  Coast  Guard  stations  and  I 
know  that  they  are  operated  on  an  eco- 
nomical basis,  and  I  want  them  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so.    But  I  have  had  the  same 
complaint  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  has  just  mentioned.     There  are 
vast  stretches  of  coastal  areas  still  un- 
protected, and  it  makes  no  more  sense  to 
me  than  it  would  to  put  a  fire  depart- 
ment in  every  other  town  or  in  every 
third  town.    I  do  not  think  anyone  can 
argue  that  the  loss  of  one  single  life  or 
one  single  vessel  does  not  cost  more  both 
in  treasure  and  human  suffering  than 
the  small  amount  of  money  that  the 
Coast  Guard  spends  in  maintaining  these 
facilities.    As  I  say,  I  have  had  the  same 
experience  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  has  pointed  out. 

Recently,  we  reactivated  the  Coast 
Guard  station  at  Bandon  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Coquille  River.  That  station  is 
badly  needed  there.  But  in  order  to  acti- 
vate that  station,  they  had  to  close  the 
station  at  Port  Orford  leaving  a  big 
stretch  of  coastline  unprotected. 
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I  want  to  assure  the  Rentleman  of  my 
support  and  I  think  the  support  of  the 
entire  delegation  from  the  State  of  Ore- 
Kon  to  provide  such  additional  authori- 
zations and  appropriations  as  are  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  Coast  Guard  up  to  the 
point  where  it  can  do  its  job  and  do  it 
well. 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  thank  the  Rentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recon- 
nlzes  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  TollefsonI 

Mr  TOLLEPSON  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  is  an  ap- 
propriate time  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
chairman  of  our  full  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Bon- 
ner 1.  It  has  been  my  prlvileRe  to  serve 
with  him  ever  since  I  first  came  to  the 
Congress  back  in  January  of  1947. 
Throughout  all  of  the  years  since  that 
time  I  have  known  no  man  in  this  Con- 
gress who  has  been  more  concerned  and 
Interested  In  the  welfare  of  the  Coast 
Guard  than  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  has  been.  Time  and  again  he 
has  expressed  his  concern  about  the 
deterioration  of  the  facilities  and  equip- 
ment of  the  Coast  Guard.  He  has  In- 
vited members  of  our  committee  to  visit 
many  of  the  Installations  to  see  the 
facilities  at  first  hand  so  that  we  could 
understand,  as  he  understands,  that  the 
Coast  Guard  facilities  were  in  fact 
deteriorating. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  gentleman  most  highly 
for  his  work  in  behalf  of  this  wonderful 
department,  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  think  the  legislation 
we  have  before  us  today  Is  a  result  of  the 
gentleman's  interest  and  activity. 

I  want  also  to  commend  the  members 
of  the  Coast  Guard  Subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Gar- 
MATzl.  who  is  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  LennonI.  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Rogers],  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Glenn),  and  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Mor- 
ton). They  have  all  worked  hard  on 
this  legislation. 

For  the  Information  of  the  committee, 
may  I  say  that  this  is  the  first  legislative 
authority  for  appropriations  for  the 
Coast  Guard  that  has  come  before  the 
House  for  some  15  or  16  years. 

In  a  law  revision  back  in  1948-49 — and 
I  have  forgotten  the  exact  year^ — for 
some  reason  or  other  somebody  over- 
looked the  Coast  Guard.  From  that 
time  to  this  there  has  been  no  need  for 
legislative  authorization  such  as  Is  re- 
quired of  the  other  departments  of  de- 
fense. The  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air 
Force,  as  you  know,  require  authoriza- 
tion legislation  which  emanates  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  will  have  such  a  legis- 
lative authorization  to  come  before  us 
tomorrow  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  This  is  the  first  time  the 
House  will  have  considered  legislative 
authority  for  appropriations  on  the  part 
of  the  Coast  Guard  since  1949.  This 
comes  about  as  a  result  of  legislation 
Introduced  by  our  chairman  a  year  or  so 


ago.  Now  for  the  first  time  In  15  years 
we  are  presenting  legislative  requests 
and  authority,  and  I  think  this  bodes 
well  for  the  Coast  Guard 

Heretofore  the  House  itself  has  not 
had  sufTlcii-nt  Information  a)t>out  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Coast  Guard  really  to 
appropriate'  funds  intelligently.  The 
Coast  Uuard  over  the  years  since  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  I  have 
always  felt,  was  far  too  modest  in  Its 
requests.  I  do  not  want  to  blame  any- 
body down  there  or  to  criticize  anybody, 
but  I  have  said  in  our  committee  ses- 
sions on  more  than  one  occasion  that  I 
felt  the  Coaj.t  Guard  was  not  .sufficiently 
aggre.ssive  In  its  own  interests  That 
picture  seems  to  have  changed  now.  I 
think  It  is  as  a  result  of  a  realization  on 
the  part  of  people  In  the  Coast  Guard, 
of  course,  principally,  but  also  on  the 
part  of  people  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
himself  has  become  concerned  over  the 
.state  of  affairs  .so  far  as  equipment  and 
facilities  are  concerned  in  the  Coast 
Guard. 

I  think  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  succeeding  speakers  will  tell  you 
about  the  equipment  needs  and  the  fa- 
cility needs  of  the  Coast  Guard,  so  I  will 
not  need  to  go  Into  it  now  except  to  say. 
as  I  indicated  earlier,  many  members  of 
the  committee  have  seen  at  first  hand 
the  need  for  replacement  not  only  of 
shoreside  facilities  but  of  the  vessels 
which  the  Coast  Guard  operates.  Nor- 
mally the  life  expectancy  of  a  vessel  is 
25  years.  We  used  to  hold  to  the  figure 
of  20  years  for  many,  many  years,  but  a 
short  time  ago.  several  years  ago.  by 
legislative  action  for  the  first  time  so 
far  as  the  merchant  marine  Is  concerned, 
we  raised  the  life  expectancy  to  25 
years.  Most  of  the  vessels  in  the  Coast 
Guard  by  that  standard  are  obsolete 
right  now  and  should  be  replaced.  The 
Coast  Guard  has  a  program  of  replace- 
ment which  will  run  over  a  period  of 
years,  and  it  Is  hoped  that  by  1975  or 
perhaps  even  by  1970  the  whole  Coast 
Guard  fleet  will  have  been  replaced 

Mr  VAN  PELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  TOLLEFSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin 

Mr  VAN  PELT  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation  and  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton I  Mr.  Tollefson).  and  the  remarks 
of  our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr   Bonner). 

Mr  KNOX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr  KNOX.  Mr  Chairman.  I  should 
also  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
nuttec  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies, the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr  Bonner  1.  and  also  with  my  good 
friend  the  gentleman  from  the  State  of 
Washington  (Mr.  Tollefson). 

I  have  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
that  the  Coast  Guard  has  been  neglected 
to  a  great  degree.  It  has  happended  in 
the  area  which  I  represent  and  at  the 


various  Coast  Guard  stations.  They  do 
not  have  any  schedule  of  work  hours. 
They  are  called  at  all  hours  of  the  night 
to  work  In  the  Great  Lakes  area  In  case 
of  an  S  O  S  of  some  kind  and  they  have 
done  a  terrific  Job  of  patrolling.  I  think 
they  are  worthy  and  certainly  entitled 
to  have  the  best  equipment  that  Con- 
gress can  alTord  to  give  them  for  carry- 
ing out  their  duties,  because  I  do  feel 
sincerely  they  have  been  neglected  In 
the  past. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  contribution  and  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington  I  Mr. 
PellyI. 

Mr  PELLY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  I  Mr. 
Tollefson  I  for  yielding  to  me  and  I  shall 
not  trespass  unduly  on  his  time,  espe- 
cially so  since  I  think  the  arguments  In 
supiKjit  of  this  legislation  have  already 
been  well  covered  by  previous  speakers 
and  by  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
)Mr  Tollefson). 

However.  Mr  Chairman,  as  a  member 
of  the  Hou.se  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee,  which  heard  testimony 
on  this  bill.  I  want  the  Record  to  Indicate 
my  support.  In  previous  years  I  have 
criticized  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  Coast  Guard  for  failure  to  request 
adequate  funds  to  provide  for  the  needs 
and  responsibilities  of  this  important 
public  service  There  has  never  been 
full  recniMilllon  given,  in  my  opinion,  to 
the  ever-expanding  duties  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Its  responsibilities  are  world- 
wide and  It  may  surprise  many  people  to 
learn  that  Its  operations  cover  every 
State  in  the  Union  One  only  has  to 
con.slder  the  Increase  In  pleasure  boating 
and  water  recreation  to  envisage  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Coast  Guards  safety 
patrol  restwnslbllltles. 

One  im|)ortant  area  where  the  lack  of 
vessels  and  airplanes  has  been  apparent 
has  been  In  connection  with  the  protec- 
tu»n  of  our  commercial  fisheries,  espe- 
cially from  Soviet  fishing  fieets  Also 
the  increased  oceanographic  program 
has  added  to  the  already  heavy  burden 
of  the  Coast  Guard.  Likewise  safety  of 
life  and  air  and  sea  rescue  work  requires 
modern  airplanes  and  helicopters 

Altogether  this  authorization  bill  Is 
modest  In  comparison  with  the  needs  and 
It  Is  overdue  because  present  vessels  and 
airplanes  of  the  Coast  Guard  are  out- 
dated and  obsolete. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said.  I  support  this 
legislation  and  urge  Members  to  give  It 
their  favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman   from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS  I  am  interested  in  the 
report  which  refers  to  the  acquisition  of 
63  new  helicopters.  "Including  33  for  new 
stations  and  30  to  Increase  the  inade- 
quate number  at  some  existing  stations." 

Is  there  cooperation  between  the  Navy 
air  stations  and  the  Army  Air  Force 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  helicopters  in 
situations  that  might  serve  the  need  for 
helicopters  used  by  the  Coast  Guard? 
This  is  a  rather  unusual  number  of  new 
helicopters  to  be  adding. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Let  me  say  first 
that  in  this  bill  only  17  helicopters  are 
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provided.  The  plan  to  which  the  report 
refers  is  the  overall,  long-range  plan. 
There  are  only  17  helicopters  In  this  bill. 
With  respect  to  cooperation  between  the 
Coast  Guard  and  other  Department  of 
Defense  agencies  I  am  not  familiar  as  to 
the  details.  I  must  assume  that  they  do 
cooperate,  but  I  do  not  know  that  to  be 
a  fact. 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr  GARMATZ  Mr  Chairman,  for 
the  Information  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  on  page  5  of  the  report  we  find 
this: 

The  plnn  provides  for  n  total  of  41  re- 
placements and  65  nddltloniil  alrrrnft  for  the 
period  1962  86  The  replacement  program 
U  on  schedule  and  will  be  completed  by  the 
procurement  of  14  medium  helicopters.  9  of 
which  are  authorized  herein,  and  6  of  which 
will  be  presented  for  consideration  for  fiscal 
1966.  When  the  nine  covered  herein  are  de- 
livered those  they  replace  will  be  12  years 
old.  which  In  4  years  beyond  their  normal 
lervlce  life. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr  TOLLEFSON.  I  yield 
Mr  GROSS  What  I  wanted  to  try  to 
establish  here  Is  that  we  are  not  pur- 
chasing helicopters  for  the  Coast  Guard 
where  helicopters  and  other  craft  might 
be  available  In  ample  supply  In  the  armed 
services.  If  there  Is  the  proper  coopera- 
tion between  the  Coast  Guard  and  the 
armed  services. 

Mr  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  really  brought  up  a  per- 
tinent question  and  made  a  pertinent 
observation.  But  he  must  remember  that 
the  responsibilities  and  the  duties  of  the 
Coast  Guard  are  one  thing,  the  respon- 
sibilities and  the  duties  of  the  armed 
services  are  another.  The  armed  serv- 
ices have  functions  with  ground  troops 
and  the  fleet,  and  so  forth.  The  Coast 
Guard  has  the  responsibility  of  air  and 
sea  rescue. 

I  must  say  that  the  Marine  Corps,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  have  been  most 
cooperative,  because  the  Coast  Guard 
simply  does  not  have  the  tools  to  work 
with.  In  connection  with  disasters  that 
have  occurred  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the 
armed  services  have  responded  Immedi- 
ately and  loaned  their  facilities  for  res- 
cue and  rehabilitation.  There  Is  no  fuss 
between  the  two  services,  but  I  point  out 
this,  that  the  Coast  Guard  has  lived  on 
the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  table  of 
the  air  service  In  respect  of  planes  and 
boats  from  the  Navy.  They  fly  planes 
and  boats  that  you  might  call  crates. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  went  out  50  miles  on 
an  80-foot  boat  some  time  ago  which 
was  carrying  supplies  to  a  lightship. 
The  crew  was  kept  busy  keeping  this  80- 
footer  afloat  as  they  were  operating  it  In 
an  effort  to  deliver  the  supplies.  It  was 
a  wooden  vessel,  which  was  a  submarine 
vessel  used  during  World  War  II. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  want  to  respond  to  the 
necessity  of  the  Coast  Guard  having  to 


have  these  Items.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  their  real  necessities  and  the  spend- 
ing of  money  to  provide  for  an  adequate 
Coast  Guard.  But  I  Just  do  not  want 
to  see  them  build  up  an  air  arm  In  the 
Coa.st  Guard.  If  one  Is  available  In  any 
of  the  branches  of  the  armed  services. 
I  note  here  that  a  helicopter  station  Is 
to  be  established  at  Detroit.  Mich.  Ap- 
parently, the  reason  Is  an  ever-Increas- 
ing concentration  of  small  pleasure  boat 
activity  In  that  area. 

Well.  I  wonder  If  we  are  going  to  pro- 
vide helicopters  and  planes,  and  what 
have  you.  for  the  benefit  of  the  pleasure 
craft  operators. 

We  are  presently  badly  in  debt  In  this 
country.  The  Federal  debt  Is  now  $309. 
$310.  or  $311  billion. 

I  wonder  If  we  are  entitled  to  go  that 
far  m  taking  care  of  the  pleasure  boat 
operators  with  aircraft  to  fly  over  them. 
I  do  not  know  exactly  what  they  do  in 
the  matter  of  pleasure  boating  and  what 
relationship  there  Is  of  helicopters  to 
pleasure  boating,  unless  there  Is  a  dis- 
aster or  an  accident  of  some  kind.  But 
are  we  going  to  have  helicopters  flying 
over  our  State  highways  In  order  to  take 
care  of  motorists  who  run  out  of  gaso- 
line, or  what  is  the  story? 

Mr.  BONNER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  makes  an  Interesting  observation 
because  he  was  a  good  member  and  an 
active  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  when  we 
pa.ssed  the  Boating  Act. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  Boating  Act  was 
a  bit  unpopular  at  the  time.  However. 
It  Is  very  popular  today,  because  It  has 
taught  individual  citizens  the  dangers 
of  the  .sea  and  the  water. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  helicopters  are 
used  for  llfesavlng  purposes  and  rescue 
purposes.  Their  pilots  are  trained  en- 
tirely different  from  aircraft  and  hell- 
copter  pilots  who  supply  the  ground 
forces  of  the  Marine  Corps,  the  Army, 
and  the  ships  of  the  Navy.  It  is  Just  a 
different  category  of  the  same  machine. 
Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Mr  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross  1  did 
make  a  good  point  and  I  think  I  .should 
comment  on  it  a  little  bit  with  respect 
to  authorizing  helicopters  that  we  do 
not  need  because  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  Force  might  have 
something  available. 

Actually,  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  Coast  Guard  people  who  ap- 
peared before  our  committee,  this  repre- 
sents their  minimum   requirements. 

The  helicopters  are  used  in  a  similar 
fashion  to  a  fire  engine  being  available 
at  the  fire  station.  They  are  available 
there  In  the  event  of  an  emergency.  The 
Coast  Guard  cannot  rely  in  an  emergen- 
cy upon  an  Army  installation  which 
might  be  located  nearby.  That  Army 
installation  at  the  particular  moment 
might  have  its  helicopters  out  on  some 
other  assignment.  So.  this  Is  a  minimum 
requirement. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  happen- 
ing— and  the  gentleman  has  heard  some 
discussion  along  this  line— is  that  a 
number  of  Coast  Guard  stations  have 
been  closed.  The  reason  for  this  is 
the  fact  that  helicopters  have  become 
more  popular  and  effective  as  a  means  of 


search  and  rescue  than  the  boats  used  to 
be.  While  we  are  establishing  some  new 
helicopter  stations,  the  Coast  Guard,  on 
the  other  hand.  Is  eliminating  a  num- 
ber of  other  stations.  This,  of  course, 
represents  a  form  of  substituting  or 
adding  to  the  old  form  of  the  rescue 
system  by  the  use  of  a  helicopter  system 
instead  of  a  boat  system. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  satisfied  that  hav- 
ing heard  from  the  Coast  Guard  repre- 
sentatives many,  many  times  over  the 
years,  the  request  here  is  a  minimum  re- 
quest, and  I  am  satisfied  It  Is.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
very  shortly  this  Congress  will  pass  a 
law  to  provide  a  penalty  against  any  for- 
eign fishing  vessels  coming  into  our  ter- 
ritorial waters  such  as  the  instance 
recently  of  the  Cuban  fishing  vessels 
violating  our  territorial  waters.  I  would 
expect  that  these  very  helicopters  that 
we  hope  to  authorize  In  this  bill  will 
patrol  those  waters  and  see  that  such 
vessels  are  kept  out. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington.  I  believe  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Rogers)  will  probably  tell  us  about  the 
experiences  of  the  Russian  and  Cuban 
fleets  coming  Into  shore  In  the  Florida 
area. 

I  will  tell  you  one  Instance  where  one 
of  our  Coast  Guard  boats  took  out  after 
a  Russian  flshlng  vessel.  They  could  not 
catch  the  flshlng  vessel.  It  pulled  away 
from  the  Coast  Guard  because  the  Coast 
Guard  vessel  was  inadequate  and 
obsolete. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  represent  a 
district  in  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area, 
in  Michigan,  where  the  Air  Detachment 
is  to  be  established  and  where  three 
helicopters  are  to  be  located.  It  is  in 
that  section  around  Detroit,  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Detroit  River  and  Lake  St. 
Clair.  It  has  one  of  the  heaviest  con- 
centrations in  this  country  of  small 
pleasure  craft.  As  a  result  there  are 
accidents,  caused  by  explosions  and 
many  other  reasons.  These  helicopters 
can  get  to  a  place  of  disaster  much 
quicker  to  help  out.  and  to  perform 
rescues,  rather  than  waiting  for  other 
vessels  to  get  there.  This  has  proven 
itself  repeatedly  on  many,  many  occa- 
sions. 

In  addition  to  that,  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  a  lot  of  our  people  go  flshlng  on 
ice  on  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  other  places. 
The  ice  breaks,  and  they  are  out  on  the 
Ice  floes.  It  Is  left  up  to  the  helicopters 
to  perform  the  rescue.  That  also  has 
happened  on  numerous  occasions 
throughout  the  year.  So  I  heartily  ap- 
prove this  part  of  the  program  as  well 
as  the  entire  matter  now  before  us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Apparently  there  is  no 
reference  to  civil  rights  in  this  bill  be- 
cause if  there  was  there  would  be  more 
Members  over  here  listening  to  the  argu- 
ments and  debate  in  connection  with  this 
pending  $93  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of 
order  a  quorum  is  hot  present. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Will  the  gentle- 
man withhold  that  point  until  I  finish 
my  comment? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  withhold  it. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  May  I  say  that 
there  are  no  civil  rights  involved  here,  of 
course.  I  would  like  to  add.  I  may  say 
to  the  gentleman,  perhaps  one  reason 
there  are  not  very  many  Members  over 
here  is  because  the  Members  have  great 
confidence  in  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  week 
there  was  no  lack  of  Members  over  here 
to  constitute  a  quorum. 

I  renew  my  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Fifty-three 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

(Roll  No  37] 

Adair  Dulskl  Miller.  NY 

Ashley  Edmondson  Montoya 

Ashmore  Elliott  O'Brien.  Ill 

Ayres  Finnegan  O'Konskl 

Barrett  Flynt  Powell 

Bass  Forrester  Price 

Batttn  Gallagher  Rains 

Berry  Gill  Rhodes.  Ariz 

Boggs  Gcodell  Rieh'man 

Bolton.  Green,  Oreg.  Roberts,  Ala. 

Frances  P.  Gubser  Roberts.  Tex 

Bolton.  Hanna  Rocsevelt 

Oliver  P.  Hansen  Rostenkowski 

Broomfleld  Harvey,  Ind.  Roybal 

Brown.  Calif  Hawkins  St  Onge 

Brown.  Ohio  Hoffman  Senner 

Bruce  Hull  Sheppard 

Buckley  Jones.  Ala.  Short 

Burke  Kee  Stbal 

Burkhalter  Kelly  Sickles 

Burleson  Kluczynskl  Smith.  Calif. 

Casey  Kornegay  Smith,  Va. 

Cederberg  Leggett  Taft 

Celler  Leslnskl  Taylor 

Clark  Lindsay  Tupper 

Cohelan  Lloyd  i;dall 

Collier  McDowell  Van  Deerlln 

Colmer  McLoskey  Weaver 

Cooley  Macdonald  Whitener 

Corman  Madden  Williams 

Cramer  MailUard  Willis 

Dawson  Martin.  Mass  Wyman 

Dlggs  Meader  Younger 

Dowdy  Miller,  C^llf . 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Albert! 
having  sissumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Evins. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  H.R. 
9640,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  332  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Coast  Guard  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[  Mr.  Garmatz  ] . 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  un- 
fortunately, all  too  many  of  us  fail  to 


consider  the  number  of  ways  in  which 
the  Coast  Guard  affects  our  lives. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  it  operates  an 
ice  patrol  to  protect  the  worlds  ships 
from  the  fate  that  befell  the  Titanic. 
Some  of  us  recall  that  it  operates  a  line 
of  weather  ships  across  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific,  whose  function  is  to  aid  ships 
and  aircraft  in  distress,  furnish  naviga- 
tional aids  for  commercial  and  military 
airlines  and  weather  observations  for  sea 
and  air  tra£Bc. 

Those  of  us  who  own  any  kind  of  boat 
are  aware  of  its  activities  on  all  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  in 
enforcing  safety  regulations.  We  have 
seen  its  lighthouses  and  buoys  on  our 
rivers  and  oceans. 

But  in  addition  to  all  of  these  things,  it 
affects  us  in  many  unseen  ways.  It 
maintains  radio  beacons  and  loran  and 
other  navigation  systems  to  guide  our 
commercial  and  military  ships  and 
planes.  The  loran  network  alone  covers 
almost  half  of  the  globe  and  extends  even 
as  far  as  remote  islands  m  the  Philip- 
pines. 

We  have  read  recently  about  Coast 
Guard  activities  in  intercepting  Cuban 
vessels  within  the  territorial  waters  of 
the  United  States  and  p>ossibly  we  are 
aware  that  it  maintains  a  constant 
patrol  in  the  waters  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba,  to  prevent  any  inter- 
national incidents  involving  that  un- 
happy nation. 

We  Americans  who  have  occasion  to 
travel  in  ships  have  many  reasons  to 
be  thankful  for  the  Coast  Guard  in  its 
activities  designed  for  their  protection. 
Any  ship  built  in  the  United  States  must 
have  its  building  plans  approved  by  the 
Coast  Guard  and  after  its  construction 
it  is  subject  to  regular  Coast  Guard  in- 
spections to  assure  that  all  of  the  safety 
devices  are  functioning  and  that  the 
vessel  in  general  is  in  a  seaworthy  con- 
dition. Its  officers  and  men  must  pos- 
sess licenses  issued  by  the  Coast  Guard 
certifying  their  competency  to  fulfill 
their  duties. 

In  cases  involving  marine  disasters, 
the  Coast  Guard  is  our  first  line  of  de- 
fense. It  maintains  in  New  York  a  com- 
puter-controlled vessel  reporting  system 
by  which  over  90  percent  of  American 
merchant  vessels  and  65  percent  of  for- 
eign vessels  constantly  report  their  posi- 
tions so  that  in  the  case  of  a  disaster  the 
nearest  rescue  vessels  can  be  immedi- 
ately determined  and  dispatched  to  the 
scene. 

This  morning's  New  York  Times  re- 
ports two  instances  of  Coast  Guard 
activity  in  the  Atlantic.  A  British 
freighter  has  gone  down  in  the  North 
Atlantic  and  a  Coast  Guard  plane  has 
dropped  three  life  rafts  near  the  scene. 

At  the  same  time,  an  earthquake  in 
the  Azores  has  resulted  In  a  call  for  help 
relayed  through  the  commander  of  the 
U.S.  forces  in  the  Azores  requesting  a 
li.st  of  ships  available  for  evacuating  the 
inhabitants  of  one  of  the  islands.  The 
Coast  Guard  vessel  reporting  system  in 
New  York  was  able  to  give  him  the  loca- 
tion and  call  letters  of  74  vessels  within 
400  miles  of  the  area. 

In  addition,  of  course,  it  maintains  a 
fleet  of  helicopters  and  short-  and  long- 
range  fixed -wing  aircraft  to  function  In 


situations  Involving  search  and  rescue 
on  the  bays  and  oceans,  as  well  as  its 
fieet  of  cutters  and  smaller  patrol  craft 
to  rescue  victims  of  the  sea. 

Most  Coast  Guard  activities  are  un- 
heralded, and  I  am  afraid  that  it  Is 
guilty  of  far  too  high  a  degree  of  mod- 
esty in  announcing  its  accomplishments. 
The  result  is  the  present  state  of  Its 
equipment,  which  not  only  presents  a 
possibility  of  danger  to  the  devoted  men 
who  must  operate  it,  but  also  to  the  gen- 
eral public  in  that  its  ability  to  perform 
its  functions  may  be  impaired  through 
breakdown  or  inadequacy  of  equipment 
to  do  its  work. 

EKiring  the  conduct  of  the  hearings 
on  this  bill  I  was  greatly  impressed  by 
the  overwhelming  need  for  equipment  to 
replace  that  which  is  presently  overage 
and  obsolete  and  I  am  convinced  that 
every  dollar  sought  to  be  authorized  by 
this  bill  is  vitally  necessary  for  its  suc- 
cess. It  Is  my  hope  that  this  represents 
a  start  in  the  rehabilitation  of  Coast 
Guard  equipment  to  the  end  that  it  may 
continue  its  great  service  to  virtually  all 
of  us  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  part  of  my  remarks 
I  include  the  following  items  from  the 
press: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.   19,  1964) 

Quakes  Rock  Azores  Isle;  Removal  or 
20,000  Starts 

Lajes  AiRBASE.  THE  AZORES.  February  18.— 
Ships  began  removing  the  20.000  Inhabitants 
of  S&o  Jorge  Island  In  the  Azores  tonight, 
while  planes  at  this  US  Air  Force  base  were 
alerted  for  a  possible  airlift  duty  If  con- 
tinuing earthquake  shocks  on  the  Island 
grow  worse. 

Tremors  have  rattled  the  little  Portuguese 
Island  for  the  last  3  days,  causing  panic 
among  the  population  and  tumbling  SAo 
Jorge's  older  buildings.  No  casualties  have 
been  reported. 

The  tremors  are  succeeding  one  another  In 
Increasing  Intensity  and  frequency.  Islanders 
reported  by  radio.  At  least  47  houses  have 
collapsed. 

The  harbormaster  of  Angra  do  Herolsmo, 
on  Terceira  Island  diverted  several  vessels  to 
Sfto  Jorge  by  radio,  and  they  began  loading 
terrified  evacuees. 

LAVA    ERUPTION    FEARED 

Residents  were  afraid  that  the  quake  might 
awaken  a  dormant  volcano  and  spill  molten 
lava  throughout  the  area. 

I  In  New  York  the  Coast  Guard  reported 
receiving  an  appeal  for  help,  broadcast  by 
the  Horta  radio  Tuesday.  It  was  relayed  by 
the  commander  of  U.S.  forces  In  the  Azores 
and  said:  "Suffering  great  earthquake.  Im- 
portant damage  •  •  •  many  ruins.  Request 
all  navigation  available  proximity  this  Island 
render  assistance."  The  Coast  Guard  radi- 
oed back  the  location  and  call  letters  of  74 
vessels  within  400  miles  of  the  Island.) 

The  British  cable  ship  Afirror  of  the  Cable 
and  Wireless  Co.  put  out  from  Horta  harbor 
for  S&o  Jorge  carrying  two  doctors,  a  nursing 
staff,  medical  supplies,  bread,  flour,  and  tents. 

A  ship  left  Angra  do  Herolsmo  today  carry- 
ing 17  ambulances  with  blood  plasma  for  S&o 
Jorge  Island,  to  be  ready  should  the  quakes 
cause  wholesale  casualties. 

Two  U.S.  Navy  tugs  stood  by  In  Praia  da 
Vltorla  harbor  on  Terceira  Island.  They 
were  to  put  to  sea  to  be  available  In  case 
of  any  volcanic  disaster  on  any  other  of  the 
nearby  Islands. 

COMPUTER    tracks    VESSELS 

The  working  heart  of  the  Atlantic  mer- 
chant vessel  report  system  Is  a  computer 
at  the  3d  Coast  Guard  District  office  In  the 
U.S.  customs  house  here. 
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The  system,  which  covers  all  the  Atlantic 
ocean  north  of  the  Equator,  keeps  track  of 
the  hour-by-hour  positions  of  more  than  800 
vessels  plying   the   North    Atlantic  sealanes. 

These  vessels  regularly  report  their  posi- 
tion course,  speed,  destination,  and  esti- 
mated time  of  arrival  at  their  destination. 
This  Information  Is  transferred  first  to  punch 
cards,  then  to  magnetic  tape  and  fed  Into  the 
computer. 

On  command,  the  computer  can  type  out  a 
list  of  all  the  ships  In  a  given  area.  Then 
the  Coast  Guard  can  radio  to  those  ships 
requests  for  help  In  any  emergency.  This 
WM  the  method  used  In  locating  rescue  ships 
for  the  Azores  earthquake. 


Also  ordered  to  the  scene  was  the  311 -foot 
Coast  Guard  cutter  Coos  Bay.  The  cutter 
was  450  miles  away. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  19,  1964] 

THiRTT-nvE  Abandon  British  Freighter  m 

ATLANTIC  Gale:  Liferafts  Dropped  by  Air 

TO  Crew  of  Helpless  Vessel  660  Miles  Off 

Halifax 

(By  Werner  Bamberger) 
A  gale  on  the  North  Atlantic  battered  the 
British  freighter  Ambassador  Into  a  helpless 
hulk  yesterday  and  may  have  taken  the  lives 
of  some  of  her  crew  of  35. 

Incomplete  reports  from  the  Italian  liner 
Uonardo  da  Vinci,  standing  by  the  stricken 
freighter  downwind  at  a  point  660  miles 
southeast  of  Halifax,  said  that  no  survivors 
were  seen  on  the  first  of  three  Uferafts  that 
were  dropped  from  the  air  by  a  Coast  Guard 
plane.  The  scene  Is  1.200  miles  east  of  New 
York. 

At  a  late  hour  last  night  the  lUllan  luxury 
liner  reported  that  she  was  Investigating  a 
second  llferaft.  The  ship  also  Informed  the 
Coast  Guard  that  one  man  was  still  believed 
aboard  the  443-foot  British  vessel,  which  was 
abandoned  by  her  crew  at  2:50  p.m. 

Capt  Oscar  Rlbarl,  master  of  the  33.340- 
ton  luxury  liner,  notified  the  Italian  line 
office  here  that  the  seas  were  the  worst  he 
had  ever  encountered. 

Coast  Guard  sources  expressed  doubt  that 
the  Italian  liner  would  be  able  to  launch  one 
of  her  own  lifeboats  In  such  high  seas  to  pick 
up  the  British  seamen. 

The  10.270-ton  Ambassador  was  sailing 
from  Philadelphia  to  London  with  a  full 
cargo  of  9.516  long  tons  of  wheat  and  corn. 
At  6:47  a.m.  she  sent  an  S  O  S  saying  that 
her  engines  were  dead  and  that  she  was  list- 
ing heavily  to  port. 

The  Italian  liner  Inbound  from  the  Medi- 
terranean with  754  passengers  was  50  miles 
away  at  the  time.  At  12:21  p  m.  the  Leo- 
nardo sent  a  message  that  she  had  sighted 
the  stricken  British  vessel. 

Two  aircraft — a  Canadian  Argus  and  a 
Coast  Guard  C-130 — stood  guard  overhead. 
The  C-130.  piloted  by  Lt.  Clyde  E.  Robblns. 
dropped  three  Uferafts. 

At  3:30  pm.  Lieutenant  Robblns  sent  a 
message  that  he  had  observed  the  Ambas- 
sadors crew  abandoning  ship.  An  hour  or 
so  later,  the  Canadian  plane  sent  word  that 
one  llferaft.  holding  seven  men.  had  over- 
turned. 

The  seven  seamen,  however,  were  able  to 
right  the  raft  and  reboard  It,  the  message 
added 

The  Ambassador  was  foundering  at  a  point 
in  the  Atlantic  where,  according  to  the 
Weather  Bureau,  the  Gulf  Stream  keeps  the 
water  temperature  at  62°.  At  this  temper- 
ature, it  was  paid,  a  man  can  survive  in  the 
water  from  2  to  40  hours,  depending  on  his 
physical  condition. 

The  violence  of  the  wind  and  waves  was 
underscored  by  word  from  the  West  German 
merchant  ship  Carl  Trautwein,  which  was 
also  50  miles  from  the  scene. 

The  16.850-ton  vessel  first  reported  she  was 
unable  to  make  a  180°  turn  to  head  toward 
the  Ambassador  and  later  reported  to  the 
Coast  Guard  that  she  was  standing  still 
against  50-knot  winds  and  angry  seas 


Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Glenn]  . 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the 
five  branches  of  our  military  service,  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  has  for  years  been  the 
most  neglected,  both  by  administrations 
and  by  the  Congress.  I  do  not  know  why 
this  is  so. 

For  years  we  have  let  this  very  fine 
organization  perform  its  duties  with 
ships  and  equipment  that  are  very  much 
overage  and  in  need  of  replacement. 
For  instance,  of  the  25  light  ships  now  in 
service,  11  are  over  40  years  old,  and  there 
is  no  question  but  that  replacement  of 
these  vessels  is  vitally  urgent,  not  only  to 
enable  the  Coast  Guard  to  perform  its 
assigned  duties,  but  even  for  the  safety 
of  the  personnel  aboard,  and  this  is  only 
one  incident. 

In  times  of  war  it  has  been  the  Coast 
Guard  that  has  been  called  upon  to  im- 
mediately transport  the  necessary  per- 
sonnel and  equipment,  which  has  put 
them  in  the  front  lines  of  every  one  of 
our  wars.  Their  peacetime  duties  have 
been  expanded,  not  only  by  the  growth 
of  our  population  and  economy,  but  be- 
cause of  the  duties  necessitated  by  our 
country  becoming  the  leader  in  the  West- 
ern World.  Even  though  neglected,  they 
have  always  been  ready. 

Not  only  does  the  Coast  Guard  patrol 
the  coastal  waters  of  the  United  States 
proper,  including  the  Atlantic,  the  gulf, 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the  Great  Lakes, 
but  also  the  entire  coastal  areas  of 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam, 
and  it  even  maintains  installations  in  the 
Trust  Territories  of  the  South  Pacific, 
and  areas  throughout  the  world. 

The  word  "Coast  Guard"  today  is 
really  a  misnomer.  For  instance,  under 
the  14th  Coast  Guard  District,  with 
groups  and  district  units  located  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  there  are  also  main- 
tained air,  loran,  and  radio  stations  and 
facilities  at  a  number  of  islands  in  the 
Mariana  and  Caroline  groups,  in  the 
Philippines,  and  in  Japan  and  Korea, 
with  its  offshore  islands  of  Okinawa  and 
Iwo  Jima.  It  has  air  detachments  in 
Newfoundland  and  Bermuda  for  covering 
the  North  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Further,  the  Coast  Guard  maintains  a 
Mediterranean  section  with  an  air  sta- 
tion at  Naples,  Italy,  and  loran  stations 
throughout  the  Mediterranean  area  all 
the  way  from  Turkey  to  Spain. 

It  must,  of  necessity,  complement  per- 
formance of  its  duties  with  Coast  Guard 
aircraft,  and  the  use  of  the  helicopter  is 
becoming  more  and  more  practical  in  sea 
rescue  work  as  well  as  in  patrol  duties. 
With  the  rapid  advancement  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  type  of  aircraft,  the 
present  helicopter  fleet  of  the  Coast 
Guard  is  in  need  of  replacement  of  the 
older  models  as  well  as  enlargement  from 
the  standpoint  of  both  safety  and  overall 
economy.  A  recent  study  has  indicated 
that  many  surface  Coast  Guard  stations 
can  be  closed  out  and  the  patrolling  of 
the  areas  and  rescue  duties  incumbent 
thereby  can  be  performed  by  helicopters 
much  more  proficiently  and  economical- 
ly.   This  is  particularly  true  in  the  areas 


of  high -density  boating  and  commercial 
fishing. 

We  all  know  of  the  wonderful  work 
which  the  Coast  Guard  has  performed 
for  years  in  the  field  of  iceberg  patrol, 
but  it  is  not  as  well  known  that  the 
Coast     Guard     maintains     long-range 
search  and  rescue  patrols  from  ocean 
station    positions,    with    six    deepwater 
locations  which  are  continuously  manned 
along  the  transoceanic  air  routes,  com- 
pletely equipped  for  meteorological,  air- 
navigation,  and  communication  services, 
in  additioh  to  rendering  search  and  res- 
cue assistance  as  part  of  a  system  estab- 
lished by  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization.     The  ships  used  are  the 
350-foot,  2,700-ton,  high-endurance  ves- 
sels.   It  Is  the  opinion  of  our  commit- 
tee that  this  authorization  bill  should 
include  two  of  this  type  ship  instead  of 
one,   as  the'  administration  in   its  so- 
called     economy     program     requested. 
The  present  ships  of  this  type  in  service 
are  all  suffering  from  the  deficiencies  of 
age,  affecting  the  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery,   and    even   the    hulls,   with    6 
already  over  25  years  old  and  the  re- 
mainder wilLbe  at  least  25  years  old 
by  1971.     These  ships  must  stand  the 
ravages  of  the  North   Atlantic  in  the 
worst  kind  of  winter  weather  when  on 
duty  station,  and  I  have  always  mar- 
veled how  these  ships  and  these  men 
perform  their  assigned  duties  when  we 
read   of   the   great   ocean  liners   being 
buffeted  by  storms  with  waves  40  to  50 
feet  high,  which  bring  them  into  port 
hours  or  days  late,  sometimes  even  with 
damaged  superstructures. 

I  am  sure  we  all  remember  reading  of 
the  Greek  steamship  Laconia  catching 
on  fire  and  sinking  on  a  cruise  trip  from 
England  to  the  Madeira  Islands,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  record  that  two  of  our 
Coast  Guard  cutters,  the  Echo  and  the 
Delta,  received  the  first  SOS  and  im- 
mediately started  for  the  location  to  ef- 
fect rescue,  but  with  other  ships  being 
closer,  they  were  not  needed.  But,  our 
Guard  cutters  in  their  patrol  duties  were 
ready  and  available,  and  during  this 
emergency  relayed  not  only  the  original 
disaster  message  from  the  Laconia  to 
their  Search  and  Rescue  Headquarters  in 
New  York,  but  for  quite  a  time  were  the 
relaying  stations  for  all  traffic  between 
the  Laconia  and  search  and  rescue  ves- 
sels which  were  close  to  the  scene  of  the 
tragedy. 

The  testimony  before  our  committee 
indicates  that  not  only  is  much  replace- 
ment and  repair  of  ship  facilities  neces- 
sary, but  at  the  shore  installations  as 
well,  much  work  needs  to  be  done. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  Member  of 
this  body  who  will  disagree  with  me 
when  I  say  that  the  money  we  spend  in 
maintaining  and  equipping  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  is  money  well  spent. 

Please  remember  also  that  the  Coast 
Guard  has  supervision  over  safety  in 
the  use  of  our  lakes  and  inland  water- 
ways, and  a  year  or  so  ago  when  I  visited 
the  captain  of  the  port  of  the  Coast 
Guard  station  at  Chicago,  he  told  me 
that  he  has  increasing  fear  every  year 
at  the  commencement  of  the  summer 
boating  season.  The  large  populated 
areas  on  our  waterfronts  are  almost  as 
densely  congested  with  pleasure  boats 
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of  all  sizes  as  are  the  highways  with 
automobiles,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Coast  Guard  to  watch  over  them  in  fair 
weather  and  foul.  This  is  in  addition  to 
its  many  other  shoreside  duties  of  en- 
forcing Federal  laws  at  every  port  of 
entry,  as  well  as  supervising  all  merchant 
marine  safety  on  all  ships  entering  and 
leaving  our  ports  and  harbors. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  our  very 
capable  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  Edward  A.  Garmatz,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Coast  Guard  spent  several 
days  in  hearings  with  Admiral  Roland, 
the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  his  staff.  Admiral  Roland  presented 
a  very  detailed  program  for  the  procure- 
ment of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  for  the 
construction  of  shore  facilities,  as  pre- 
sented in  this  bill.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
a  modest  request,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
this  bill  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  continuation  of  the  services 
which  we  demand  and  expect  of  our 
Coast  Guard. 

Of  particular  interest  to  me  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  a  coastal  area  in  which 
two  of  our  Coast  Guard  stations  are 
about  to  be  deactivated,  is  the  program 
for  helicopters,  and  which  Admiral  Ro- 
land pointed  out  we  are  neglecting. 
With  respect  to  additional  helicopters 
and  helicopter  stations,  he  said  that 
modern  helicopters — the  procurement  of 
17  of  which  are  proposed  in  this  bill — 
promised  the  greatest  advance  since  ra- 
dio in  improving  search  and  rescue  per- 
formance with  instrument  flight  capa- 
bility and  range,  and  endurance  equal 
to  the  demands  of  the  great  majority  of 
rescue  jobs.  These  craft  have  already 
proven  themselves  capable  of  producing 
a  real  reduction  in  the  time  of  rescue 
in  a  wide  variety  of  situations,  and 
please  remember  that  "time  of  rescue"  is 
a  very  good  measure  of  chance  of  sur- 
vival. 

V.^ith  the  addition  of  these  new  heli- 
copters and  planned  new  helicopter  sta- 
tions along  the  coast.  Admiral  Roland 
pointed  out  that  rescue  capability  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances  can  be  re- 
duced to  within  1  hour. 

Just  recently,  in  my  own  district,  sur- 
face rescue  craft  could  not  get  out  to  sea 
because  of  the  icy  conditions  in  the  wa- 
terways in  answering  a  call  for  aid  by 
a  disabled  ship,  but  the  Coast  Guard 
helicopter  rescued  the  persons  aboard 
the  ship  without  too  much  diflHculty.  and 
brought  them  safely  to  port.  This  with 
the  weather  bad  and  10-foot-high  seas 
running,  so  I  am  convinced  that  helicop- 
ters can  not  only  go  where  surface  craft 
cannot,  but  in  all  kinds  of  weather  as 
well. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  state  that  not 
only  do  I  support  this  bill  wholehearted- 
ly, but  I  also  desire  to  extend  my  thanks 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland.  Chair- 
man Garmatz.  for  the  kind  and  consid- 
erate cooperation  which  he  extends  to 
all  members  of  this  subcommittee  in 
both  public  hearings  and  executive  ses- 
sion, and  I  am  indeed  honored  to  serve 
on  this  committee  with  him  as  our  chair- 
man. 

I  would  like  also  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina.  Chairman 
Bonner,  and  ranking  minority  member. 


the  gentleman  from  Washington,  Con- 
gressman ToLLEFsoN,  for  the  contribu- 
tion which  they  made  in  these  hearings 
as  ex  officio  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. The  House  is  fortunate  in  having 
men  of  their  caliber  and  experience  sis 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber on  the  Committee  of  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  add  my  words  of  endorsement  and 
full  support  to  the  statements  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 
Congressman  Bonner,  chairman  of  our 
full  committee,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Mainland.  Congressman  Garmatz,  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Coast 
Guard.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and 
Navigation,  which  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  this  measure  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  shore  and  offshore  estab- 
lishments and  for  the  procurement  of 
vessels  and  aircraft  for  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard. 

Coming  as  I  do  from  coastal  North 
Carolina — an  area  of  significance  to  com- 
mercial water  transportation,  the  fish- 
eries, and  recreational  boating  activi- 
tie.s — I  have  been  familiar  with  the  Coast 
Guard  and  its  functions  for  many  more 
years  than  I  have  served  in  the  Congress. 
In  the  8  years  I  have  served  in  this  House 
I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  continu- 
ously as  a  member  of  the  fubcommlttee 
having  responsibility  for  the  Coast 
Guard.  I  have  interested  myself  in  the 
affairs  of  the  agency.  I  have  been  named 
seven  times  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  Coast  Guard  Academy. 

The  Coast  Guard  today  is  a  far  cry 
from  its  origins  when  the  Revenue  Cut- 
ter Service  was  established  by  the  first 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  in  1790  to  control  smuggling 
in  the  early  years  of  our  Republic.  Its 
roles  and  missions  have  evolved  and 
grown  with  our  Nation  until  now — as  has 
already  been  stated — it  performs  impor- 
tant functions  in  virtually  every  State. 
Since  those  early  beginnings  the  law  en- 
forcement activity  In  the  Coast  Guard 
has  continued  to  grow.  It  is  now  respon- 
sible for  enforcing  or  assisting  in  the  en- 
forcement of  F^eral  laws  on  the  high 
seas  and  waters  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States.  These  laws 
govern  navigation,  shipping  and  other 
maritime  operations  and  the  related  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property.  In  addition 
to  its  own  enforcement  responsibility, 
the  Coast  Guard  has  become  the  enforce- 
ment agent  for  other  Government  de- 
partments and  agencies,  covering  such 
diverse  responsibilities  as  the  loading  of 
dangerous  cargo;  enforcement  of  neu- 
trality laws:  enforcement  of  oil  pollu- 
tion acts;  enforcement  of  treaty  regula- 
tions for  the  protection  of  halibut; 
enforcement  of  the  Pur  Seal  Act.  the 
Whaling  Convention  Act  and  sockeye 
salmon  fisheries  and  other  fishery  mat- 
ters. It  works  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  regarding  the  disposal  of 
nuclear  waste  at  sea.  Negotiations  are 
underway  regarding  procedures  for  the 
inspection  of  nuclear-powered  vessels. 

The  Coast  Guard  coordinates  and  pro- 
vides maritime  search  and  rescue  facili- 
ties for  marine  and  air  commerce  and  for 
the  Armed  Forces.    Other  functions  in- 


clude promoting  the  safety  of  merchant 
vessels,  furnishing  icebreaking  services 
to  keep  navigation  open  in  the  winter- 
time, and  to  support  important  national 
interest  projects  in  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic.  The  agency  is  responsible  for 
developing.  Installing,  maintaining,  and 
operating  maritime  aids  to  navigation 
This  briefiy  outlines  the  year-ln.  year- 
out  peacetime  function  of  the  Coaat 
Guard. 

But  it  has  another  and  great  responsl- 
blllty  for  maintaining  a  state  of  readi- 
ness to  function  as  a  specialized  service 
of  the  Navy  in  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency,  when,  as  in  World  War  n  it 
bore  heavy  burdens  with  an  outstanding 
record,  including  extensive  combat  par- 
ticipation. 

In  the  past  few  years  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  has 
become  increasingly  concerned  over  the 
capability  of  the  Coast  Guard  to  con- 
tinue to  carry  out  effectively  its  heavy 
responsibilities.  Hearings  touching  on 
various  aspects  of  its  program  disclosed 
serious  deficiencies  in  its  capital  plant 
and  equipment.  Its  vessels  were  found 
to  be  inadequate  in  number,  obsolete, 
and  even  unsafe.  These  revelations  sug- 
gested the  desirability  of  providing  for 
authorization  legislation  as  a  prerequi- 
site to  annual  appropriations  for  the 
procurement  of  such  major  items  as  ves- 
sels and  aircraft  and  the  construction 
of  major  shore  and  offshore  establish- 
ments and  facilities.  Such  legislation 
was  enacted  last  year. 

As  the  first  authorization  bill.  H.R. 
9640.  came  before  us  in  January  of  this 
year  and  hearings  were  held  upon  it.  it 
became  clear  to  our  committee  that  we 
must  proceed  without  delay  in  replacing 
and  building  up  this  vital  arm  of  our 
peacetime  and  wartime  strength.  The 
hearings  disclosed  grave  deficiencies. 

Considering  the  overall  needs  of  the 
service,  the  proposal  that  came  before 
us  was  too  modest.  And.  as  has  already 
been  said,  we  felt  constrained  to  amend 
the  measure  by  authorizing  one  more 
high-endurance  cutter  and  two  more 
medium-endurance  cutters  than  were 
requested.  Other  increases  would  sure- 
ly have  been  justified,  but  recognition 
had  to  be  taken  of  the  strain  on  the 
overall  Federal  budget. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
will  immediately  begin  to  seek  ways  of 
adjusting  next  year's  authorization  re- 
quest so  as  to  accelerate  the  pace  of  the 
replacement  and  development  program 
of  the  Coast  Guard. 

With  the  world  in  the  state  it  is  in  to- 
day; with  the  increased  oversea  trans- 
portation by  sea  and  air;  with  the  fre- 
quent incursions  of  alien  vessels  Into  our 
fisheries  and  territorial  waters :  and  with 
the  Increased  significance  of  oceanog- 
raphy to  the  security  and  economy  of 
this  country,  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
our  duties  in  providing  for  this  essential 
service. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Just  so  that  I  may 
have  a  correct  understanding  and  that 
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the  record  may  be  clear,  I  had  stated 
earlier,  when  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Bonner),  had  the  fioor, 
that  the  original  request  from  the  Coast 
Guard  for  capital  outlay  was  some  $112 
million,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
cut  that  $40  million.  Also,  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  cut  about  $40  million 
from  the  total  requested.  Now,  when  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  uses  the 
figure  of  $130  million,  does  he  mean  to 
Include  Items  In  addition  to  the  capital 
Items  which  he  mentioned? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  do  not  Include  the 
$13.5  million,  which  is  not  In  this  author- 
ization bill,  but  which  represents  con- 
tinuing authorizations  that  the  Coast 
Guard  now  has  for  projects  that  have 
been  previously  authorized  under  the 
former  long-range  authorization  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  in  any  event  the  total 
suggested  cut  or  the  total  cut  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  was  $40  million? 

Mr.  LENNON.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  And  in  this  bill  we 
propose  to  restore  $21.5  million  of  that 
amount? 

Mr.  LENNON.     That  Is  true. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  fMr.  Morton  1. 

Mr  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  prac- 
tically everything  has  been  said  here  that 
can  be  said  for  the  Coast  Guard.  All  of 
us  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing both  on  the  full  committee  and  on 
the  subcommittee  which  Is  so  ably 
chaired  by  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gar- 
matz 1  ,  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
function  of  the  Coast  Guard.  However 
I  think  we  have  overlooked  one  impor- 
tant thing  about  the  Coast  Guard  as  far 
as  Its  value  and  use  to  this  great  country. 
That  Is  Its  military  capability  in  time  of 
national  emergency  or  In  time  of  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Coast  Guard,  per- 
haps, represents  our  greatest  pool  of 
highly  skilled,  highly  trained  men  of  the 
sea.  In  time  of  war  the  mission  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  becomes  greatly  ex- 
panded. Therefore,  any  capital  im- 
provements, any  expansion  of  the  facili- 
ties of  the  Coast  Guard  in  time  of  peace, 
represents  a  direct  and  significant  con- 
tribution to  our  total  defense  capability. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  another  point 
that  can  be  made  in  an  argument  for  this 
bill  is  that  the  mission  of  the  Coast 
Guard  is  constantly  changing.  The 
number  of  fishing  vessels  of  other  na- 
tions— some  friendly  and  some  not  so 
friendly — which  have  invaded  our  coast- 
al waters  since  World  War  II  has  been 
staggering.  In  fact,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Rogers!  has  pointed 
out  so  many  times  from  this  very  well, 
Russian  trawlers  and  Cuban  trawlers 
have  virtually  nosed  into  the  beaches  of 
his  State  of  Florida.  The  Coast  Guard 
has  a  direct  and  a  growing  mission  to 
patrol  these  areas.  To  enforce  existing 
laws  and  international  agreements  af- 
fecting the  use  of  our  coastal  areas  by 
foreign  vessels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  a  shame  to  me 
that  any  of  our  weather  ships  should  be 
obsolete.  These  long-range  high-endur- 
ance cutters  are  essential  not  only  for 


modern  long-range  navigational  assist- 
ance for  aircraft,  but  also  they  repre- 
sent important  eyes  and  ears  covering 
distant  areas  of  the  sea.  They  tell  us 
what  is  going  on  far  beyond  our  shores. 
I  do  not  believe  we  have  a  single  one  of 
these  high-endurance  cutters  that  was 
actually  built  for  that  purpose,  or  that 
could  be  called  a  truly  modern  ship. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  us  to  neglect  the 
Coast  Guard,  it  is  the  most  shortsighted 
thing  we  could  do  in  terms  of  develop- 
ing our  national  defense,  our  commerce 
of  the  sea,  our  ability  to  communicate, 
our  ability  to  traverse  the  world  with 
adequate  navigational  devices  and  our 
ability  to  preserve  life  and  limb  of  our 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  important  I  be- 
lieve that  we  also  consider  the  law  en- 
forcement side  of  the  Coast  Guard.  A 
great  deal  of  their  energy  and  resource 
goes  into  this  effort. 

I  feel  that  although  we  are  here  tak- 
ing our  prerogative  and  adding  to  an 
overall  budget  I  think  that  the  Congress 
is  justified  in  spending  this  money.  The 
people  of  this  Nation  will  receive  many, 
many  times  over  a  dollar's  worth  for  ev- 
ery dollar  spent. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  RogersI. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  commending  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing member  of  our  committee  for  the  at- 
tention they  have  given  this  particular 
problem  and  for  the  urgency  with  which 
all  of  the  committee  members  have  dealt 
with  the  need  for  increased  support  of 
the  Coast  Guard. 

I  had  occasion  to  inspect  the  Coast 
Guard  facilities  in  Florida  within  the 
past  10  days.  I  do  not  think  there  Is 
any  service  supported  by  this  Govern- 
ment that  does  as  much  with  the  equip- 
ment, with  the  manpower  and  the  budget 
limitation  that  the  Coast  Guard  does. 
It  is  amazing  to  see  the  responsibility 
that  they  have,  and  just  how  it  is  carried 
out.  Each  Member  of  this  Congress 
should  take  the  time  to  study  the  duties 
of  the  Coast  Guard  and  also  to  look  at 
the  equipment,  much  of  it  obsolete,  much 
of  it  which  we  would  not  dare  let  the 
Army,  the  Air  Force,  or  the  Navy  use. 
Simply  because  it  is  a  peacetime  mission, 
so  to  speak,  we  let  it  go  obsolete,  we  let 
it  go  undermanned  and  underfinanced. 
It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  change  that 
situation. 

Speaking  about  this  equipment,  you 
can  go  right  on  down  the  line.  With  ref- 
erence to  the  high  endurance  cutters,  six 
of  them  are  25  years  old  and  obsolete. 
Others  have  an  average  of  20  years. 
There  are  the  medium  endurance  cut- 
ters, of  which  we  have  30 — 18  are  30 
years  old — 25  years  is  the  cutoff  time  for 
obsolescence.  In  coastal  tenders,  of 
which  there  are  26,  11  are  obsolete.  You 
can  go  right  on  down  the  list,  and  obso- 
lescence is  always  apparent. 

In  the  7th  Coast  Guard  District  in 
Florida,  for  instance,  it  covers  an  area 
which  starts  up  in  North  Carolina.  It 
goes  down  the  Florida  coast  and  the 
Gulf  coast  to  Yucatan,  then  right  on 
down  to  South  America,  and  it  goes  over 
to  San  Juan.    Do  you  know  how  many 


men  this  one  district  has  to  patrol  and 
carry  out  law  enforcement  and  sea  res- 
cue work  in  this  area? — 2.300  men.  No 
wonder  we  cannot  properly  patrol  the 
coast  of  this  country.  We  are  spend- 
ing $50  billion  a  year  for  the  defense  of 
the  United  States,  and  yet,  we  find  we 
have  along  our  own  coast  of  Florida, 
New  England,  and  the  west  coast,  Rus- 
sian trawlers  and  Cuban  fishing  vessels 
penetrating  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States.  I  ask,  how  much  good 
is  it  going  to  do  to  spend  $50  billion  to 
protect  our  people  when  we  are  not  giv- 
ing adequate  surveillance  and  protection 
to  the  shores  close  to  the  heartland  of 
our  country? 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Subcom- 
mittee that  looked  into  this  trawler  prob- 
lem, and  who  did  a  magnificent  job. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  for  the  persever- 
ance and  determination  he  has  shown 
in  making  this  Congress  face  up  to  this 
issue.  I  want  to  commend  him  also  on 
what  he  is  saying  with  reference  to  this 
item  of  money  that  is  being  spent.  I 
would  like  to  bring  this  in  perspective. 
We  are  involved  here  with  a  bill  totaling 
$93  million  for  all  the  procurement  of 
the  Coast  Guard  and  all  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Coast  Guard.  Tomorrow  we 
are  going  to  be  considering  a  bill  which 
has  $92  million,  almost  exactly  the  same 
amount  added  to  it  for  research  and 
development  on  two  different  aircraft 
only. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comment.  I  believe 
he  has  put  this  in  proper  perspective. 
Think  of  it,  research  just  for  two  air- 
planes for  the  armed  services  will  total 
the  entire  amount  of  what  we  are  ask- 
ing to  equip  the  Coast  ,Guard. 

I  do  blame  somebody.  There  have 
been  statements  on  the  floor  that  we  do 
not  know  where  to  place  the  blame.  I 
know  where  to  place  the  blame.  Because 
the  Coast  Guard  has  been  too  timid  in 
asking  for  what  it  really  needs,  and  the 
Treasury  Department  has  been  too  timid, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
not  given  this  adequate  attention,  or  this 
condition  would  never  have  been  allowed 
to  exist. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  for  Mr.  Dil- 
lon, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  de- 
vote some  attention  to  this  problem.  I 
think  it  is  time  for  Mr.  Dillon  to  come 
to  the  Congress  with  suflHcient  requests 
in  order  to  bring  up  to  date  the  facilities 
and  the  manpower  and  the  equipment 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  so  that  they  can 
handle  the  job  for  which  they  are  re- 
sponsible. 

Let  me  point  out  to  you  a  few  things 
about  these  Russian  trawlers  and  these 
Cuban  fishing  vessels  that  we  are  going 
to  see  more  and  more  of  as  this  problem 
develops.  It  is  not  just  a  Florida  prob- 
lem. It  starts  up  on  the  northeast 
coast  of  our  country,  where  they  have  a 
Russian  fleet  of  400  to  500  ships.  We 
have  pictures  of  these  ships.  These 
trawlers  come  down  the  east  coast  and 
pass  off  Florida.    We  have  had  them  on 
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the  west  coast,  along  with  Japanese 
vessels.  We  also  have  them  on  all  sides 
of  our  country  and  the  Coast  Guard  is 
given  the  responsibility  of  surveillance 
and  job  of  doing  something  about  it. 
May  I  bring  to  your  attention  an  un- 
classified document  put  out  by  the  U.S. 
Navy  from  the  Oflfice  of  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  en- 
titled "Atlantic  Fleet  Trawler  Recogni- 
tion Guide."  which  was  published  shortly 
after  the  hearings  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  Special  Investigations 
which  went  into  the  trawler  problem 
last  year.  This  document  has  pictures 
of  Russian  trawlers.  Let  me  read  this. 
This  is  in  a  Government  publication, 
Issued  by  the  Navy. 

The  Soviets,  for  the  past  3  years,  have 
maintained  at  least  one  trawler  designed  for 
Intelligence  collection  off  the  east  coast  of 
the  United  States  on  a  continuous  basis. 

Do  you  know  how  you  can  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Russian  trawler  that 
is  used  as  an  intelligence  ship  and  the 
Russian  trawler  that  is  simply  fishing? 

The  Russian  ln<'elllgence  trawlers  usually 
carry  two  HP-DF  loops,  which  may  be 
located  on  top  of  the  bridge  and  atop  one 
of  the  two  masts,  or  one  on  each  mast. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Could  the  gentleman 
assure  me  before  I  vote  for  this  bill  that 
none  of  these  new  cutters  will  be  used 
to  stop  the  anti-Communist  infiltrators 
from  going  into  Cuba?  Can  the  gentle- 
man give  me  some  assurance  on  that? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  cannot 
assure  the  gentleman  of  that.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  it  is  official  Govern- 
ment policy  that  they  do  not  expect 
raids  on  Cuba  to  be  mounted  from  this 
country.  I  thought  at  the  time  this 
policy  was  not  unreasonable.  They  have 
no  restriction  on  mounting  raids  on 
Cuba  from  other  parts  of  Central  and 
Latin  America.  But  this  has  been  the 
policy  on  Cuba,  and  I  think  it  has  some 
merit.  So  until  that  policy  is  changed, 
there  could  be  no  assurance  which  I  can 
give  the  gentleman,  although  I  have 
concern  at)out  the  problem. 

Mr.  STINSON.  There  is  no  intention 
by  increasing  the  number  of  cutters  of 
stepping  up  the  activity  against  the 
an ti- Communist  raiders? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  am  not 
sure  about  what  is  being  done  along 
those  lines.  What  we  are  concerned 
with  is  the  protection  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Coast  Guard 
to  get  after  these  trawlers  and  the 
Cuban  vessels.  I  think  we  have  moved 
them  along  into  a  position  where  we 
have  them  under  control  We  have  Just 
had  an  example  of  it  Here  is  a  picture 
of  the  Cuban  vessels  that  have  just  been 
picked  up.  Incidentally,  they  are  very 
new  ships  and  very  capable  ships. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr  Goodlinc  1 . 

Mr.  GOODUNG  Mr.  Chairman.  I. 
too.  want  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the  very 
capable,  conscientious,  and  fearless 
chairman  of  our  full  committee  and  also 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 


gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Gar- 
MATZ],  as  well  as  our  ranking  minority 
Member,  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton I  Mr.  TOLLEFSON  1 . 

When  I  stand  here  and  advocate  in- 
creased Government  spending,  it  is  an 
event.  I  only  trust  that  the  Capitol  dome 
will  not  disintegrate  as  I  stand  here. 

The  Coast  Guard.. in  my  opinion,  has 
been  a  second  or  third  cousin  entirely  too 
long.  It  is  called  upon  to  perform  more 
varied  duties  than  probably  any  of  the 
other  services.  It  is  constantly  getting 
additional  duties.  This  morning  in 
hearings  on  the  bill  that  we  were  con- 
sidering. I  heard  some  rather  significant 
statements  and  I  want  to  read  Just  a  few 
of  these : 

Five  years  ago  no  large  fishing  fleets  oper- 
ated off  the  US.  coast  with  the  exception  of 
the  Bering  Sea  Last  year  there  were  over 
200  large,  modern,  foreign  fishing  vessels  off 
our  Atlantic  const  while  at  the  same  time 
approximately  300  foreign  vessels  were  in 
.Alaska  waters  including  the  Gulf  of  Alaska. 

I  consider  the  following  a  very  perti- 
nent statement; 

During  the  last  8  months  16  foreign  ves- 
sels have  been  officially  sighted  by  the  U.S. 
Navy  or  the  Coast  Guard  in  territorial  wa- 
ters within  our  3-mlle  limit  off  Alaska 

Now  I  cite  these  statements  to  show 
that  the  duties  of  the  Coast  Guard  are 
increasing  all  the  time. 

Following  Admiral  Rolands  testimony 
before  our  committee.  I  suggested  to  the 
admiral.  I  trusted  that  the  personnel  he 
commands  Is  not  as  obsolete  and  anti- 
quated as  much  of  the  equipment  he  has. 

I  want  to  cite  just  a  few  places  where 
there  are  distinct  needs. 

In  Elizabeth  City.  N.C..  the  Coast 
Guard  has  Its  largest  aviation  activity. 
One  runway  there  Is  23  years  old  and  It 
must  be  rebuilt  for  safety  reasons.  20  to 
25  percent  of  the  concrete  slabs  there  are 
either  sunken  or  rather  badly  tilted. 

On  Annette  Island  in  southern  Alaska, 
we  have  conducted  air  operations  for  ap- 
proximately 16  years.  They  never  have 
had  adequate  housing  facilities.  At  the 
present  time  they  are  using  World  War 
II  quonset  huts  and  this  detracts  from 
the  desirability  of  assignment  and  it  does 
make  for  serious  morale  problems.  In 
the  admiral's  words: 

Conditions  there  are  horrible.  It  Is  par- 
ticularly bad  since  in  the  very  same  location, 
other  Government  employees  have  good  and 
desirable  housing 

This  good  and  desirable  housing  was 
furnished  by  the  Government. 

In  San  Juan.  PR,  we  have  70  officers 
and  men  and  4  aircraft. 

This  installation  is  now  located  on  a 
naval  station  which  Is  scheduled  to  close, 
and  here  the  Coast  Guard  must  become 
self-sufficient.  In  Wilmington,  N.C..  the 
pier  Is  so  badly  deteriorated  that  repairs 
there  are  no  longer  feasible. 

In  Mayport.  Fla..  the  Coast  Guard  Is 
now  using  naval  facilities  which  are 
wholly  inadequate  for  Ixjth  services. 

On  Sitkinak.  an  island  off  Alaska, 
there  is  an  installation  which  is  support- 
ed almost  entirely  by  air.  The  runway 
there  is  made  of  local  material  which  is 
coarse-ground  gravel  which  cannot  be 
compacted.  This  creates  a  real  hazard 
for  our  aircraft  at  that  station. 


I  was  going  to  comment  on  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy,  but  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Lennon]  has  al- 
ready done  that.  Prom  the  information 
I  have  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  defl- 
nitely  must  be  expanded.  It  is  not  re- 
ceiving the  same  consideration  as  similar 
academies.  I  could  cite  many  more  In- 
stances of  dire  need.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  tMr.  Bonner], 
the  chairman  of  our  committee,  made  a 
very  significant  statement  following  Ad- 
miral Roland  s  testimony  to  the  commit- 
tee. This  is  what  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bonner]  said: 

Admiral,  this  Is  anything  but  a  bright  pic- 
ture of  the  physical  status  of  the  Gout 
Guard  at  the  present  time. 

I  do  want  to  congratulate  the  Coast 
Guard  for  the  commendable  Job  it  is 
doing  with  very  inadequate  and  obsolete 
equipment.  Something  needs  to  be  done, 
and  we  in  this  Congress  need  to  face  up 
to  our  responsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Murphy]. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  about  3  or  4  days  each  week 
I  walk  past  one  of  the  largest  Coast 
Guard  installations  in  this  country.  This 
base  is  located  on  Staten  Island  in  New 
York  City.  I  also  observe  the  Coast 
Guard  Base  on  Manhattan  Island,  New 
York,  several  times  weekly.  It  is  appar- 
ent to  me  and  to  everyone  who  observes 
these  Coast  Guard  yards  that  not  only 
are  the  yard  facilities  inadequate  for  the 
mission  these  people  have  to  perform,  but 
the  ships  and  the  equipment  are  also  in- 
adequate. I  think  that  the  previous 
gentlemen,  from  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  right  on  down  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  sulxjommittee.  have  con- 
curred in  the  fact  that  this  appropria- 
tion is  a  modest  request  on  behalf  of  the 
Coast  Guard  and  entirely  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  fulfill  their  mission.  I 
would  say  it  is  only  due  to  the  high  qual- 
ity of  the  personnel  in  the  Coast  Guard 
and  their  efficiency  that  they  carry  out 
their  many  missions  as  well  as  they  have. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  at  the  present 
time  before  several  committees  of  the 
Congress  there  is  legislation  to  extend 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Coast  Guard 
from  the  3-mile  limit  in  our  territorial 
waters  out  to  the  12-mile  limit.  This 
will  create  a  greater  burden  on  patrolling 
for  the  Coast  Guard.  I  think  unless  we 
act  now  and  approve  the  replacement  of 
the  already  obsolescent  vessels,  we  are 
Roing  to  have  problems  in  expecting  the 
Coast  Guard  to  properly  fulfill  its  mis- 
sion. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  cer- 
tainly will. 

Mr.  CHELF.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  and  compliment 
this  great  committee  that  has  come  to 
this  floor  today  with  this  information. 
I  am  appalled  and  I  am  shocked  to  hear 
our  defenses  insofar  as  our  Coast  Guard 
is  concerned  are  at  such  an  alltime  low. 
The  only  trouble  is  and  the  only  fault  I 
find  with  you  boys  is  that  you  are  just 
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not  asking  for  double  the  amount.    I  am 
for  you.all  the  way.  boys. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  GroverI. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  GarmatzI.  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Bonner  1,  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  I  Mr.  Tol- 
LcrsoNl.  the  ranking  minority  member, 
for  their  deep  concern  and  interest  in 
this  very  important  service  and  security 
branch. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  State  of  New  York 
has  many  rivers  and  lakes.  It  does  not 
boast  extensive  maritime  coasts,  gener- 
ally; but  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties, 
parts  of  which  I  represent,  have  many 
hundreds  of  miles  of  beaches  fronting  on 
ocean,  bays,  rivers,  and  inlets. 

The  south  shore  of  Long  Island  has  a 
long  history  of  maritime  incidents  be- 
ginning with  the  days  of  the  Life  Saving 
Service  and  through  the  years  of  the 
existence  of  the  Coast  Guard.  The  hero- 
ism, the  courage,  the  day-to-day  dutiful 
dedication  of  the  Coast  Guard  is  a  shin- 
ing light  in  the  story  of  New  York. 

The  story  of  this  great  branch  of  serv- 
ice is  not  autobiographical.  The  Coast 
Guard  does  not  blow  its  own  horn.  It 
has  no  Madison  Avenue  public  relations 
techniques.  It  just  drives  along  in  its 
great  tradition,  doing  its  job. 

It  was  to  me  a  great  shock,  as  it  was 
to  others  on  the  subcommittee  on  Coast 
Guard  and  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  generally,  to  find 
the  deterioration  and  obsolescence  of  the 
equipment  and  facilities  of  the  Coast 
Guard  so  far  advanced. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  im- 
mediate steps  be  taken  to  reprogram  the 
Coast  Guard  with  the  very  best  possible 
equipment,  and  H.R.  9640  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  to  keep  "Semper  Paratus" 
In  the  Coast  Guard  motto. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  (Mr.  McIntire]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
in  support  of  this  legislation.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Coast  Guard  for  the  fine 
work  done  by  all  elements  of  this  fine 
organization. 

The  facilities  and  equipment  set  forth 
in  this  authorization  bill  are  seriously 
needed  and  will  do  much  to  assist  in  even 
better  service  to  the  coastal  areas  of  the 
country  and  in  the  security  of  these 
areas. 

I  do.  however,  wish  to  express  the  con- 
cern of  those  of  us  deeply  interested  in 
the  coastal  areas  of  Maine  relative  to  the 
closing  of  facilities  on  the  Maine  coast. 
We  feel  that  these  closings  will  impair 
service  to  our  Maine  fishery  industry  and 
service  to  the  recreational  use  of  the 
area. 


We  have  voiced  our  protests  but  the 
facilities  are  being  closed. 

We  shall  expect  the  Coast  Guard  to  be 
doubly  certain  that  these  changes  will 
not  reduce  vital  service  on  the  Maine 
coast. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Keith]. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  repre- 
sent Cape  Cod  where  we  first  sighted 
these  tremendous  armadas  of  Russian 
fishing  vessels.  Last  summer  I  flew  over 
one  of  these  fleets,  which  was  operating 
a  few  miles  out  beyond  Nantucket.  It 
stretched  from  horizon  to  horizon,  and 
convinced  me  that  we  very  definitely 
need  the  Coast  Guard  to  maintain  sur- 
veillance over  their  operations. 

Secondly.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  last  5 
years,  besides  the  advent  of  hundreds 
of  Russian  fishing  vessels  off  our  coasts, 
there  has  been  the  advent  of  thousands 
of  small  boats  in  Buzzards  Bay  and  a  sim- 
ilar boom  in  boating  in  recreational  areas 
throughout  the  country.  In  Massachu- 
setts, as  recently  as  3  years  ago  we  had 
less  than  30,000  small  boats.  Now  wc 
have  more  than  80,000  registered  in 
Massachusetts.  These  need  the  Coast 
Guard's  services.  For  the  pleasure  boat 
operator,  often  very  inexperienced,  quick 
and  reliable  service  can  spell  the  differ- 
ence in  many  cases  between  life  and 
death. 

An  editorial  in  the  Standard -Times  of 
New  Bedford.  Mass..  recently  commented 
on  the  plight  that  can  befall  the  small 
boat  operator  and  the  resultant  need  for 
the  Coast  Guard.  I  would  like  to  quote  a 
paragraph  that  sets  a  scene  familiar  to 
almost  anyone  who  has  ever  found  him- 
self at  the  mercy  of  the  unpredictable 
sea  in  a  small  boat: 

When  those  sudden  fogs  make  each  boat 
an  island  in  white  nothingness  and  after- 
noon wllllwaws  churn  in  from  the  south- 
west, it  Is  the  assurance  of  the  nearby  Cut- 
tyhunk's  Coast  Guard  that  keeps  the  helms- 
man under  control. 

And  It  Is  the  prompt,  maneuverable  read- 
iness of  the  Cuttyhunk  rescue  craft  to  an- 
swer every  type  of  call  that  has  saved  many 
a  disabled  boating  party  from  distress  or 
even  disaster. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  curtailed  its 
activities  in  many  coastal  areas,  recog- 
nizing perhaps  diminishing  commercial 
requirements.  Our  fishing  vessels  have 
become  quite  reduced  in  number  lately, 
as  they  compete  with  the  flood  of  foreign 
imports.  We  must  recognize  this  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  small  boats,  in 
the  recreational  activities,  and  in  the 
fact  that  we  need  to  extend  the  service 
particularly  in  the  summertime  to  make 
certain  that  these  men  and  women  and 
their  children  have  the  protection  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

May  I  point  out  in  conclusion,  that 
there  is  one  bright  spot  on  the  scene  with 
reference  to  our  fishing  fleet.  We  have 
increased  the  scalloping  operation  con- 
siderably out  of  the  city  of  New  Bedford. 
These  scallopers  need  the  services  which 
are  provided  by  offshore  cutters. 

So,  in  all,  as  has  been  said  by  the  pre- 
vious speakers,  we  must  recognize  the 
Coast  Guard's  changing  and  increasing 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Maine  [Mr.  Tttpper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUPPER.    Mr.  Chairman,  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  ' 
have  multiplied  many  times  in  the  last 
few  years,  yet  Coast  Guard  budgets  have 
not  increased  in  any  direct  proportion. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  Single 
Federal  agency  of  Government  giving 
comparable  service  to  the  American  tax- 
payer for  the  tax  dollars  allocated  to  It. 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  is  handicapped 
by  being  a  branch  of  the  U.S.  Treasury 
Department  instead  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  The  Coast  Guard,  sensitive 
to  the  Treasury  Department's  desire  to 
set  an  example  for  frugality,  submits 
budget  requests  far  too  modest  to  meet 
their  actual  needs.  Incongruously,  these 
lean  requests  are  then  customarily  pared 
down  still  lower  by  the  Bureau  of'  the 
Budget. 

To  add  to  the  dilemma  of  this  oldest 
seagoing  service,  there  is  a  deplorable 
lack  of  public  information  throughout 
much  of  the  country  concerning  the 
various  duties  prescribed  for  the  Coast 
Guard.  Many  unfortunately  think  of  it 
in  vague  terms  as  sort  of  an  auxiliary 
of  the  U.S.  Navy.  Of  course  nothing  is 
further  from  the  truth. 

Anyone  living  along  the  coastal  areas 
of  our  Nation  knows  that  it  is  the  Coast 
Guard  that  is  looked  to  when  a  boat  is 
missing  or  in  distress.  The  search  and 
rescue  mission  of  the  Coast  Guard  has 
risen  dramatically  due  to  the  tremendous 
increase  in  private  Iwating  in  the  United 
States. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Coast  Guard's 
law  enforcement  responsibilities  have 
grown  markedly  due  to  the  Cuban  situ- 
ation, the  Russian  trawler  traffic  in  the 
North  Atlantic  and  along  the  eastern 
seaboard,  and  heavy  concentration  of 
Japanese  and  Russian  fishing  vessels  off 
Alaska. 

Many  Americans  do  not  realize  that 
the  Coast  Guard  has  the  added  chore  of 
picking  up  Cuban  refugees  coming  into 
Florida  in  small  craft  of  every  size  and 
description.  Since  1961,  over  6,300  Cuban 
refugees  have  drifted  into  U.S.  waters 
fleeing  Communist  Cuba.  Nor  is  it  their 
general  realization  that  it  is  .the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  that  has  the  duty  of  pre- 
venting anti-Castro  raiders  from  leaving 
from  U.S.  ports. 

When  a  Russian  or  Cuban  fishing  ves- 
sel is  spotted  just  outside  the  U.S.  3-mile 
limit,  the  Coast  Guard  must  keep  this 
vessel  under  constant  surveillance. 

Cuba  has  developed  a  modem  fishing 
fleet  during  the  last  year.  The  four  ves- 
sels seized  recently  by  the  Coast  Guard 
for  fishing  in  U.S.  territorial  waters  are 
exceptionally  well  built  and  equipped 
with  the  latest  conventional  equipment; 
we  can  assume  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Cuba  intend  to  intensify  their  fishing 
operations  in  this  hemisphere. 

Our  dependence  upon  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  will  be  even  greater  as  a  result  of 
the  probing  by  these  two  coimtries. 

To  attend  to  the  greatly  increased 
search  and  rescue  and  law  enforcement 
demands,  as  well  as  to  carry  out  their 
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other  varied  normal  functions,  will  re- 
quire many  more  vessels,  aircraft,  and 
manpower  than  is  found  In  this  year's 
budget. 

Evidence  is  mounting  that  there  must 
be  a  rapid  buildup  in  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  facilities  and  personnel. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Rivers  1. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding  to  me. 

I  regret  that  due  to  a  commitment  of 
importance  during  the  noon  hour  I  was 
not  present  to  hear  all  the  debate.  But 
I  certainly  join  with  the  other  Members 
in  expressing  the  hope  that  the  Coast 
Guard  will  be  adequately  financed.  We 
In  North  Carolina,  particularly  the  mem- 
bers of  the  North  Carolina  delegation, 
are  very  proud  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bonner]  and 
our  other  member  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Lennon  I .  I  am  sure  that  when  we  vote 
on  this  legislation  all  of  us  will  join  In 
making  the  Coast  Guard  an  even  better 
organization. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  9640  and  to  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Bonner  1.  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Coast  Guard.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey and  Navigation,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Garmatz),  for  their  lead- 
ership in  bringing  this  constructive  and 
realistic  bill  to  the  floor,  and  I  commend 
all  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  for  their 
part  in  reporting  this  bill. 

With  its  25.000  miles  of  coastline  in 
the  North  Pacific,  the  people  of  my  State 
of  Alaska  depend  heavily  upon  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Coast  Guard,  and,  hold  the 
Coast  Guard  in  high  esteem  as  the 
guardian  of  our  shores,  and  the  great 
performer  of  search  and  rescue  missions. 
For  years  this  fine  organization  has  been 
underequipped  and  undermanned  in 
Alaska,  and  sorely  needs  the  housing 
units  and  improved  base  facilities  and 
support  facilities  which  would  be  au- 
thorized by  this  bill. 

Others  who  have  preceded  me  In  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  have  mentioned 
the  increasing  number  of  responsibilities 
which  the  Coast  Guard  has  had  to 
shoulder  in  recent  years.  High  on  the 
list  of  responsibilities  is  the  protection 
of  the  territorial  waters  of  the  United 
States  against  the  increasing  number  of 
enroachments  by  foreign  fishing  vessels. 
Furthermore,  the  day  is  soon  coming 
when,  in  accordance  with  the  conven- 
tion on  the  Continental  Shelf,  the  United 
States  will  be  asserting  ownership  and 
jurisdiction  of  products  up>on  or  attached 
to  the  Continental  Shelf  along  our 
coasts.  This,  in  turn,  indicates  another 
great  Increase  in  patrol   responsibility 


which  the  Coast  Guard  should  be  ade- 
quately Implemented  to  discharge 

In  closing,  I  heartily  advocate  this  pro- 
posed augmentation  of  financial  support 
for  the  Coast  Guard  to  enable  it  to  mod- 
ernize its  facilities,  and  increase  its 
capital  plant,  and  expand  its  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  BONNER  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr  Gilbert). 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
our  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr  Bonner]  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Coast 
Guard,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and 
Navigation,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Garmatz)  for  the  splendid 
work  they  did  in  committee  and  on  the 
floor  in  securing  approval  of  this  bill 
and  in  explaining  its  great  importance, 
and  the  necessity  for  authorization  of 
the  funds  requested,  so  that  the  Coast 
Guard  can  perform  its  vital  missions  and 
satisfactorily  discharge  the  responsibili- 
ties placed  upon  it. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  studying  this  bill. 
I  attended  the  committee  meetings  and 
heard  the  witnesses  who  came  before  us: 
I  know  that  our  Coast  Guard  must  have 
all  the  help  provided  by  this  bill;  that 
the  generally  Inadequate  facilities,  both 
ashore  and  afloat,  with  which  our  Coast 
Guard  Is  now  contending,  mean  neglect 
on  our  part  and  that  the  situation  must 
be  corrected  without  delay.  I  am  happy 
to  give  this  bill  my  hearty  support  and 
to  vote  in  favor  of  it. 

Greatly  increased  responsibilities  have 
been  placed  upon  our  Coast  Guard  in  re- 
cent years.  Expansion  of  activities  due 
to  enactment  of  the  Federal  Boating  Act 
of  1958,  the  growth  of  the  Russian  fishing 
fleet  in  Atlantic  waters,  the  incursion  of 
the  Japanese  fishing  fleet  off  the  State 
of  Alaska,  the  Cuban  crisis,  to  mention 
a  few  facts,  all  demand  that  the  Coast 
Guard  which  has  been  severely  handi- 
capped by  progressive  obsolescence  of  its 
equipment  and  inadequate  funds  with 
which  to  replace  units  when  necessary, 
now  be  given  assistance  to  the  fullest 
extent  so  that  it  can  carry  out  the  ex- 
panded functions  and  increased  respon- 
sibilities required  of  it.  I  urge  all  Mem- 
l)ers  to  vote  in  favor  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Downing). 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation  most  whole- 
heartedly. I  live  in  a  coastal  area  which 
is  constantly  patrolled  by  the  Coast 
Guard.  Personally,  I  have  been  rescued 
twice  by  the  Coast  Guard.  I  am  familiar 
with  their  equipment  and  I  know  that  it 
is  obsolete.  It  is  time  that  we  did  some- 
thing for  the  Coast  Guard.  This  is  the 
first  step  in  that  direction  through  this 
legislation. 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  performs  serv- 
ices all  over  the  world  and  in  every  State 
of  our  Nation  with  the  exception  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming. 

I  am  sure  that  if  a  need  developed  in 
that  great  State,  the  Coast  Guard  would 


meet  It  regardless  of  how  much  it 
stretched  their  capability 

The  Coast  Guard  has  operated  too  lor.g 
with  inefficient  and  obsolete  equipment, 
and  it  is  time  that  steps  be  taken  to  rem> 
edy  their  deplorable  situation.  The  fact 
that  the  Coast  Guard  is  as  efficient  as  It 
is  is  directly  attributable  to  the  high 
caliber  and  dedication  of  the  officers  and 
men  who  compose  this  service. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  thia 
legislation  as  a  first  step  In  doing  some- 
thing which  should  have  been  done  a 
long  time  ago. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  request  for  time. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  request  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl    9640 

A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  pro- 
curement of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  con- 
struction of  shore  and  offshore  establlsb- 
ments  for  the  Coast  Guard. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  fundi 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for  the  use  of 
the  Coast  Ouard.  as  follows: 

Vessels 

For  procurement  of — 

( 1 )  one  high  endurance  cutter: 

(2)  six  medium-endurance  cutters; 

(3)  one  coastal  tender; 

(4)  three  Inland  tenders; 

(5)  three  small  harbor  tugs; 

(6)  nine  small  patrol  cutters;  and 

(7)  one  river  tender. 

Aircraft 

For  procurement  of  seventeen  helicopters. 
Construction 

For  establishment  or  development  of  Coast 
Ouard  Installations  and  facilities  by  acquisi- 
tion, construction,  conversion,  extension,  or 
installation  of  permanent  or  temporary  pub- 
lic works.  Including  the  preparation  of  sites 
and  furnishing  of  appurtenances,  utilities, 
and  equipment  for  the  following  projects: 

Atlantic  coast:  Offshore  light  platforms  st 
Diamond  Shoals  and  Chesapeake  Bay 
entrance. 

Missouri  River:  Moorings  for  river  tender. 

Air  station.  Elizabeth  City,  North 
Carolina:  Replace  runway. 

Air  detachment,  Annette  Island.  Alaska: 
Family  housing  units  and  support  faclllUes. 

Detroit,  Michigan:  Operational  faculties 
for  helicopter  detachment. 

Aircraft  repair  and  supply  base,  Elizabeth 
City.  North  Carolina:  Maintenance  facilities. 

Air  deUchment,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico: 
Maintenance   and   operational   facilities. 

Moorings.  Mayport.  Florida:  Administra- 
tive, operational,  and  maintenance  facilities. 

San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico:  FamUy  housing 
units  and  support  facilities. 

Depot,  Guam:  Replace  operational,  admin- 
istrative, and  supply  facilities. 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina:  Moorings  for 
large  cutter. 

Base,  Ketchikan,  Alaska:  Improve  main- 
tenance facilities. 

Base,  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts:  Improve 
operational   and  maintenance  facilities. 

Academy,  New  London,  Connecticut:  Field 
liovisc 

Loran  Station,  Sltklnak,  Alaska:  Replace 
runway. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON  interrupting  the 
reading  of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with 
and  that  it  be  open  for  amendment  at 
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jny  point  and  that  it  be  printed  In  full 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  1,  line  8, 
itrlke  out  "one  high-endurance  cutter"  and 
insert  "(D  two  high-endurance  cutters". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  10,  strike  out  "six"  and  insert 
•eight". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  much  impressed 
with  the  argument  in  behalf  of  this  bill 
which  was  made  by  my  good  friend  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Lennon).  The  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  is  one  of  the  most  economically 
minded  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

This  bill,  as  we  all  know,  is  $21.5  mil- 
lion above  the  budget,  but  we  can  take 
care  of  that  quite  easily  next  week. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  have  on  the 
noor  of  the  House  next  week  a  bill  which 
was  previously  scheduled  to  come  up  this 
afternoon,  the  bill  dealing  with  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association. 
It  provides  for  an  increase  in  the  capi- 
tal structure  of  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association's  lending  fund,  as  I 
understand  it,  of  some  $312  million. 
This  could  very  well  be  cut  out  alto- 
gether, but  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bonner]  and 
the  ranking  minority  Member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Tollef- 
soN],  as  well  as  the  Members  who  are 
now  on  the  floor — with  your  help  come 
next  week  we  could  provide  the  extra 
money  requested  in  this  bill  and  still  keep 
the  President  well  within  the  overall 
budget  he  has  outlined  by  cutting  the 
$312  million,  not  only  by  $21.5  million, 
but  why  not  cut  it  in  two  or  cut  it  out 
altogether? 

We  would  then  have  a  cushion  to  work 
on  for  some  other  requirements  here  In 
the  United  States. 

I  ask  the  Members  here  this  afternoon 
to  join  with  some  of  us  next  week  In 
cutting  down  that  bill.  Remember,  this 
Is  just  another  foreign  aid  agency  piled 
on  top  of  the  parent  agency,  known  as 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. The  International  Development 
Association  is  a  40-year  lending  opera- 
tion. For  the  first  10  years  there  is  no 
payment  whatever  of  interest  or  on  the 
principal.  In  the  second  10  years  there 
Is  a  small  payment  on  the  principal,  and 
a  slightly  larger  payment  in  the  last  20 
years.  Throughout  the  40  years  not  a 
dime  of  interest  Is  paid.  Of  course,  you 
and  I  know  the  foreign  borrowers  are 
never  going  to  pay  off  these  so-called 
loans.    This  Is  just  another  adjunct  to 


the  foreign  giveaway  program.  Join  with 
me  next  week,  if  you  will,  and  we  can 
take  care  of  today's  spending  on  the 
Coast  Guard  and  still  present  the  Presi- 
dent with  more  than  a  balanced  budget. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  TOLLEFSON)  Mr.  Gross  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  want  to  assure 
the  gentleman  I  will  assist  him  in  his  ef- 
forts to  reduce  whatever  that  figure  may 
be  by  this  amount,  or  more,  and  when 
any  mutual  assistance  program  comes  up 
I  will  assist  him  in  his  efforts  to  cut  those 
programs  as  well. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  wish  other  Members  would  arise  and  hit 
the  sawdust  trail  either  this  afternoon 
or  next  week. 

On  television  last  night  I  saw  pictures 
of  the  British  mission  which  is  going  over 
to  Russia  to  build  chemical,  fertilizer,  and 
other  plants.  The  thought  occurred  to 
me  in  connection  with  this  bill  and  the 
necessity  to  take  care  of  some  of  our  own 
domestic  enterprises,  such  as  the  Coast 
Guard,  that  the  British  could  be  helpful 
to  us.  If  they  have  the  money  to  lend 
the  Russians  or  give  them  credits — call 
it  what  you  will — to  finance  the  building 
of  fertilizer  plants,  chemical  plants  and 
rubber  plants  in  Russia ;  why  do  the  Brit- 
ish not  pay  us  all  or  part  of  the  $13  bil- 
lion they  owe  us?  Anything  wrong  with 
the  British  paying  back  at  least  part  of 
the  $13  billion  we  loaned  them?  We 
would  then  have  some  money  to  take 
care  of  icebreakers  for  the  Coast  Guard, 
endurance  cutters,  and  so  forth. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  British,  if  they 
have  the  money  to  finance  the  Russians, 
cannot  pay  their  obligations  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States.  I  suggest 
that  President  Johnson  get  busy  and  tell 
Prime  Minister  Home  and  Britain's  In- 
ternational bankers  that  we  have  stood 
in  line  waiting  for  our  money  long 
enough. 

It  is  about  time  a  President  of  the 
United  States  made  the  British  aware  of 
some  of  the  facts  of  life,  and  it  is  also 
time  that  victimizing  American  taxpayers 
to  underwrite  bogus  "loans"  to  foreign 
governments  be  stopped. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  taking  this  extra 
time  to  finish  some  remarks  I  was  not 
allowed  to  finish  before  because  of  limita- 
tion of  time.  It  is  important  for  the 
Congress  to  know  a  little  more  about  the 
Russian  trawler  situation  because  it  does 
affect  our  security  and  the  safety  of  our 
Nation.  The  Coast  Guard  does  have  the 
responsibility  here. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  conducted  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  Russian  trawler  situation  and 
they  found  in  two  instances  that  the 
equipment  of  the  Coast  Guard  off  the 
coast  of  Florida  for  the  surveillance  of 
Russian  vessels,  when  they  came  within 
the    territorial    waters    of    the    United 


States,  was  such  that  twice  the  Coast 
Guard  vessels  did  not  have  enough  speed 
to  catch  up  with  the  Russian  trawlers. 
In  one  instance  there  was  a  7  y2 -mile  gap, 
and  in  another  Instance  about  a  3-mile 

gap. 

We  need  to  provide  some  equipment. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  did  not 
ask  the  Budget  Bureau  for  any  money  to 
provide  additional  ships  or  airplanes  for 
this  patrol  on  Russian  trawlers  off  Flor- 
ida, as  recommended  by  a  subcommittee  , 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

He  did  not  even  make  any  request. 
There  was  no  planning.     So  this  com- 
mittee took  it  up  with  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  they  say  that  in  order  effectively  to 
have  continuous  patrols  to  the  degree 
implied  in  the  Florida  Straits,  off  New 
England,  and  the  Alaskan  waters,  the 
Coast  Guard  would  require  a  rough  esti- 
mate of  at  least  three  additional  95 -foot 
patrol   boats,   five   210-foot   minimum- 
endurance  vessels,  six  minimum-range 
patrol  planes,  and  three  long-range  pa- 
trol planes.    Crew  and  support  require- 
ments would  amount  to  about  475  offi- 
cers and  men.    The  activation  and  con- 
struction programs  cost  of  the  needed  fa- 
cihties  is  estimated  at  about  $29,500,000, 
and  an  annual  operating  cost  of  about 
$7,420,000.    It  must  be  emphasized  that 
this  coverage  would  provide  patrols  only 
in  the  areas  listed  above. 

I  would  think  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  could  go  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  ask  them  to  transfer  to  the  Coast 
Guard  suflBcient  vessels  and  manpower 
to  tide  us  over  until  this  committee  can 
go  through  the  authorizing  legislation 
and  we  can  go  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  get  the  ships  and  men  nec- 
essary for  the  Coast  Guard  to  do  the 
work,  because  this  is  an  important  prob- 
lem. It  is  going  to  t>e  with  us.  The  fish- 
ing is  going  to  start  soon  off  New  Eng- 
land. We  are  going  to  see  these  vessels 
coming  up  and  down  our  coasts,  intel- 
ligence vessels  mixed  in  with  the  fishing 
vessels,  and  we  need  a  secure  patrol. 

I  have  talked  to  the  chairman  of  this 
committee,  who  is  greatly  interested  in 
this  problem,  and  he  has  suggested  that 
perhaps  our  committee  can  have  hear- 
ings for  a  supplemental  authorization  to 
take  care  of  this  problem.  I  would  com- 
mend him  for  his  consideration  of  this 
problem,  and  would  like  to  ask  him  if  he 
could  comment  on  the  possibility  of  our 
perhaps  going  into  this,  since  there  is 
an  immediate  and  urgent  need,  as  stated 
by  the  Coast  Guard,  and  they  are  now 
giving  us  information  as  to  the  neces- 
sary equipment  and  men  it  would  take. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BONNER.  The  gentleman  real- 
izes the  fact  that  the  Navy  Department 
has  the  Navy  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  the  Coast  Guard.  There  are 
functions  that  the  Navy,  on  account  of 
international  relations  cannot  perform 
that  the  Coast  Guard  can  perform. 

With  respect  to  coming  in  with  an  ad- 
ditional authorization  bill.  I  want  to  be 
perfectly  frank  about  that  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  all  who  may  read 
the  Record.    The  Coast  Guard  does  need 
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what  is  provided  for  here  In  addition  to 
this  other  that  the  gentleman  refers  to. 
This  is  the  first  authorization  bill  on  this 
matter.  Certainly  I  would  hate  to  com- 
mit myself,  but  we  will  hold  hearings 
again  shortly  with  the  Coast  Guard  as  to 
their  further  needs  and  be  prepared  next 
year,  and  we  will  see  if  as  time  goes  on 
there  is  anything  that  can  be  done  to 
strengthen  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Rogers 
of  Florida  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  perhaps  feel  a  little  more 
urgency  for  the  solution  of  this  problem, 
although  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is  con- 
cerned, too. 

Mr.  BONNER.  The  gentleman  un- 
derstands that  the  personnel  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Is  limited,  of  course. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.     Yes.  I  do. 

Mr.  BONNER.  They  just  do  not  have 
the  personnel  to  do  all  of  the  things. 
When  you  take  a  cutter,  let  us  say.  out 
of  the  Chesapeake  or  the  Delaware  or 
the  New  York  area  to  send  It  down  to 
Florida,  you  are  then  depleting  the  serv- 
ice in  the  Chesapeake  or  the  Delaware 
or  the  New  York  area  which  the  people 
In  those  areas  expect  to  have.  In  other 
words,  they  do  not  have  any  surplus  stuff 
to  use  in  emergency  cases. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  That  Is  true,  of  course. 
What  I  was  asking  was  if  the  chairman 
could,  perhaps,  hold  additional  hearings 
this  year  to  consider  this  problem  as  to 
whether  we  should  give  additional  au- 
thorization because  we  do  not  have  any 
surplus  ships  at  all.  In  fact,  when  a 
ship  has  to  go  into  drydock,  they  do  not 
even  have  a  ship  to  replace  the  one  that 
they  have  to  put  in  drydock.  I  will 
present  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress,  if  it  Is  deemed  advisable,  per- 
haps, on  the  appropriation  bill,  sufficient 
moneys  to  provide  what  is  necessary  for 
the  Coast  Guard  to  have  in  order  to  pa- 
trol our  seas  and  protect  these  shores. 
I  think  in  the  meantime  the  Navy  can, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Coast  Guard, 
provide  enough  facilities  and  men  to  do 
the  necessary  patrolling  off  the  shores  of 
Florida  and  New  England  until  we  can 
provide  the  Coast  Guard  the  necessary 
ships  and  the  necessary  personnel  which 
they  do  not  have  now  but  which  they 
desperately  need  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  security  of  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Committee 
will  rise. 

The  Committee  rose:  and  the  Speaker 
having  resumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Evins, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  9640) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  procure- 
ment of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  con- 
struction of  shore  and  offshore  establish- 
ments for  the  Coast  Guard,  pursuant  to 
the  resolution.  House  Resolution  623.  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  nile.  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 


Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

If  not.  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

RESIGNATION  OF  CONFEREE  ON 
H.R.  463&— PRESIDENTIAL  TRAN- 
SITION ACT  OF   1963 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

February   19.  1964. 

Di:ar  Mr  Speaker:  Please  accept  my  with- 
drawal as  House  conferee  on  H.R.  4638. 

CHET    HOLirlELO. 

The    SPEAKER.    Without   objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREE  ON 
H.R.  4638— PRESIDENTIAL  TRAN- 
SITION ACT  OF  1963 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks  1 
to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  bill.  H.R.  4638. 

The  Clerk  will  notify  the  Senate  ac- 
cordingly. 


AUTHORIZING  PICTURES  TO  BE 
TAKEN  OF  THE  HOUSE  IN  SES- 
SION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  advise  the  House  that  tomor- 
row it  is  expected  House  Resolution  552. 
authorizing  a  picture  of  the  House  in  ses- 
sion, might  be  called  up. 


ELIGIBILITY  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
IN  THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  WHITTEN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Supreme  Court  on  Tuesday.  February  17. 
in  the  case  of  Wesberry  v.  Sanders.  No. 
22,  October  term  1963,  clearly  demon- 
strated that  the  sky  is  the  hmit  so  far 
as  this  Supreme  Court's  efforts  to  take 
over  all  branches  of  the  Government. 


When  the  Supreme  Court  in  that  ded- 
sion  said,  by  a  majority  of  6  to  3,  that 
the  Court  had  a  right  to  determine  who 
is  eligible  to  be  seated  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  it  left  no  question  but 
what  that  court,  in  its  mad  grab  for 
power,  means  to  take  over  the  whole 
country  and  that  the  Constitution  meaos 
absolutely  nothing  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  decision  was  ren- 
dered in  the  face  of  section  5  of  article  I 
of  the  Constitution,  as  follows: 

Each  House  Is  the  judge  of  the  elections, 
returns,  and  quallflcatlons  of  Its  own  Mem- 
bers. 

The  Court  would  add  its  own  restric- 
tions to  the  limitations  of  the  Constitu- 
tion having  to  do  with  eligibility  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  Congress.  The  con- 
stitutional limitations  are  as  follows: 

No  person  shall  be  a  Representative  who 
shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  25  yean 
and  who  shall  not  when  elected  be  a  resident 
of  that  State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fortunately  this  House  of 
Representatives  does  not  have  to  pay  any 
attention  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  this 
instance.  After  all.  the  Supreme  Court 
is  one  of  three  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  although  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  recent  years,  has  stood 
by  while  the  Supreme  Court  has  as- 
sumed the  power  to  legislate  and.  ac- 
tually, to  amend  the  Constitution,  cer- 
tainly unless  the  House  speaks  up  in  this 
instance  it  will  have  made  itself  a  party 
to  a  judicial  dictatorship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have,  therefore,  today 
introduced  the  following  resolution: 
H    Res    629 

Whereas  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  the  House  of  Representatives 
Is  the  sole  judge  of  qualifications  of  lu  own 
members,  and 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  In  the  case  of  Wesberry  against  San- 
ders. No.  22,  October  term,  1963.  In  the  deci- 
sion rendered  on  the  17th  day  of  February 
1964,  has  attempted  to  usurp  this  power 
granted  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  specifically  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives: Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  does  here  and  now  declare  Its  intention 
to  seat  as  Representatives  In  Congress  other- 
wise qualified  Members-elect  whom  the  House 
of  Representatives  may  determine  to  have 
been  duly  elected  In  accordance  with  the 
laws   of  their   respective   States. 

This  resolution,  under  the  rules,  should 
go  to  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee, headed  by  a  strong  believer  in 
the  Constitution,  the  Honorable  Omar 
Burleson,  of  Texas. 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today  intro- 
duced the  following  resolution  which 
would  amend  the  rules  of  the  House,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  628 

Resolved.  That  the  Rules  of  the  House  o* 
Representatives  be  and  they  are  heretoy 
amended  by  inserting  after  rule  VIII  a  new 
rule,  as  follows: 

Rule  vnia.  In  the  exercise  of  Its  power 
specifically  granted  by  section  5  of  article  I 
of  the  Constitution  to  be  'the  judge  of  the 
elections,  returns  and  qualifications  of  Its 
own  Members"  the  House  shall  seat  as  Repre- 
sentatives those  persons,  otherwise  qualified, 
determined  by  the  House  to  b«  duly  elected 
In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  their  respec- 
tive States  notwithstanding  the  determlna- 
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tion  of  any  court  as  to  the  validity  of  any 
fuch  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  rules  this 
would  go  to  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
headed  by  the  distinguished  constitu- 
tional lawyer,  the  Honorable  Howard 
SMrrH  I  trust  and  hope  that  our  friends 
on  these  committees  will  take  immedi- 
ate action,  that  the  Court  may  know 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  rec- 
ognizes in  this  recent  power  grab  by  the 
Supreme  Court  that  it  is  not  merely  the 
Congress  or  Representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress who  are  affected,  but  in  this  de- 
cision this  Court  is  attempting  to  take 
unto  itself  the  right  to  deprive  the  peo- 
ple of  their  power  as  expressed  through 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
constitutional  requirement  is  only  that 
a  Member  be  a  resident  of  the  State  from 
which  he  is  elected.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  several  Members  of  the  pres- 
ent Congress  do  not  even  live  in  their 
district;  and  I  am  advised  the  late  Con- 
gressman Sabbath,  of  Illinois,  served 
some  40-odd  years  and  never  lived  in  his 
district  and.  of  course,  there  have  been 
many  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  high  time  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Con- 
gress restore  its  standing  as  a  coequal 
branch  of  Government,  on  a  par  with  the 
judicial  and  the  executive  departments. 
The  day  is  late.  We  need  to  take  im- 
mediate action. 

Then  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Congress 
wishes  to  provide  for  equal  or  contiguous 
districts,  it  can  be  done  in  a  constitu- 
tional manner  by  the  Congress. 

The  laws  included  such  a  provision  un- 
til 1929;  but  the  Congress,  after  many 
years  of  experience  with  it,  concluded 
at  that  time  to  delete  it.  If  this  action 
should  be  reviewed.  It  is  for  the  Congress 
rather  than  the  courts  to  do  so. 


THEY  CREATED  THEIR  OWN 
TROUBLE 


Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sisk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Departments  of  State,  Commerce,  and 
Agriculture  have  only  themselves  to 
blame  for  the  troubles  they  are  having  in 
regard  to  the  shipment  of  wheat  to 
Russia.  Despite  assurances  that  Ameri- 
can-flag vessels  would  be  permitted  to 
carry  a  fair  share  of  the  wheat  cargoes, 
these  Departments  have  deliberately 
sought  to  exclude  participation  by  Amer- 
ican ships.  Testimony  before  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Conrmiit- 
tee  clearly  reveals  this. 

One  of  the  devices  used  to  exclude 
American  ships  was  the  assertion  that 
the  sale  of  wheat  was  a  commercial 
transaction.  The  purpose  of  the  asser- 
tion was  to  avoid  the  provisions  of  the 
Cargo  Preference  Act  which  provides 
that  at  least  50  percent  of  Government- 
sponsored  cargoes  must  be  carried  in 


US.-flag  vessels.   All  Public  Law  480  car- 
goes are  handled  under  this  act. 

The  assertion  that  wheat  sales  to  Rus- 
sia are  commercial  is.  In  my  opinion, 
unfounded.    There  was  and  is  more  Gov- 
ernment sponsorship  in  these  sales  than 
In  any  sales  of  grain  under  Public  Law 
480.    In  the  first  place,  no  sale  of  wheat 
to  Russia  could  have  been  made  but  for 
the  decision  of  the  President.     There- 
after,  no  private   participation   in  the 
matter  took  place  until  after  the  three 
Departments  had  held  extensive  meet- 
ings to  determine  all  facets  of  the  wheat 
sales.  Including,  if  you  please,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  celling  on  the  ocean  freight 
rates  to  be  paid.     This  celling,  as  ad- 
mitted by   Government  witnesses,   was 
fixed  so  low  as  to  exclude  participation 
by  most  U.S.  ships.    As  further  indica- 
tion that  this  is  not  an  ordinary  commer- 
cial transaction,  the  Government,  not  the 
exporter.  Is  now  negotiating  with  the 
longshoremen  who  say  they  will  not  load 
the  wheat  scheduled  for  Russia. 

All  the  difficulties  now  encountered  by 
the  three  Departments  could  have  been 
eliminated  if  they  had  designated  the 
wheat  sale  transactions  to  be  Govern- 
ment-sponsored— which  they  in  fact 
were.  Then  the  Cargo  Preference  Act 
would  have  applied,  and  the  cargoes 
would  have  been  htuidled  as  they  are 
under  Public  Law  480.  A  higher  rate  is 
paid  to  U.S.  vessels  than  to  foreign  ves- 
sels. This  is  what  Congress  directed  by 
the  Cargo  Preference  Act. 

Interestingly  enough,  under  the  cur- 
rent arrangement  in  addition  to  the 
normal  export  subsidy  of  58  cents  per 
bushel,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  pay  an  additional  141/2  cents  per 
bushel  for  ocean  freight.  It  Is.  of  course, 
paid  "in  kind."  That  is.  the  Department 
pays  the  expKjrter  in  grain  which  he  can 
sell  to  get  cash  to  pay  the  ocean  freight. 
Thus,  the  Government  In  effect  Is  subsi- 
dizing the  foreign-flag  carrier  imder  the 
present  arrangement.  Under  the  Cargo 
Preference  Act  the  American-flag  carrier 
could  participate  to  the  extent  of  about 
50  percent  of  such  subsidy. 


WHEAT  LEGISLATION 


Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  looks  like 
the  House  Is  going  to  be  denied  the  right 
to  work  Its  win  again.  Ever  since  the 
wheat  referendum  was  turned  down  by 
the  farmers  just  about  a  year  ago,  many 
of  us  have  been  urging  that  wheat  legis- 
lation be  passed.  Now  it  appears  the 
other  body  will  be  adding  wheat  legisla- 
tion to  the  cotton  bill  which  we  sent  over 
there  and  send  It  back  to  us. 

By  this  process  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture win  not  report  out  a  wheat  bill. 
Neither  will  the  House  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  work  Its  win  on  a  wheat  bin.  All 
the  House  will  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
is  to  accept  or  reject  the  conference  re- 
port. It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
certificate  wheat  program  which  was  en- 


acted Into  law  In  1962  and  which  the 
farmers  subsequently   rejected   In   1983 
was  never  actually  passed  by  the  House. 
The  omnibus  farm  bill  In  which  It  was 
Included   was   defeated   in   the   House. 
Later,  the  House  passed  a  feed  grains 
and  wheat  bill  which  did  not  include  a 
certificate  plan  and  this  wsis  added  In 
the  Senate  and  accepted  In  conference. 
The  same  situation  arose  In  the  higher 
education  academic  facilities  bill  which 
the   House    passed    with   overwhelming 
support  in  1962.    The  Senate  passed  a 
similar  bill  but  added  a  section  provid- 
ing for  scholarships,  a  provision  which 
the  House  was  not  wUling  to  accept.    As 
a  consequence,  the  House  defeated  the 
conference  report  on  t^is  legislation,  and 
we  were  again  denied  the  opportunity  to 
consider   legislation   in  this   Important 
area.    It  would  be  just  as  detrimental  to 
consider  wheat  legislation  In  this  way. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  certificate  wheat 
plan.   Many  of  my  Democratic  colleagues 
favor  It  and  they  may  be  successful  In 
securing  majority  support  for  It  in  the 
House.    However,  every  Member  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  work  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  type  of  legislation  he 
feels  Is  In  the  national  interest.    We  will 
be  denied  this  opportunity  if  the  present 
plan  prevails. 

Let  me  point  out  one  Important  change 
In  wheat  legislation  which  should  be  en- 
acted; that  is,  when  the  loan  level  Is  as 
low  as  it  win  be  In  1964  without  legisla- 
tion  or   with   the   proposed   certificate 
wheat  program,  the  CCC  resale  formula 
should  be  increased  from  105  percent  of 
the  support  level  to  115  percent  of  the 
support    level    plus    carrying    charges. 
Since  this  is  not  included  in  the  Senate 
bill,  there  is  no  way  It  could  be  added  In 
conference  since  it  would  not  be  ger- 
mane.    In    order    that    my    colleagues 
might  have  a  clear  indication  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  change  in  farm  law.  to- 
gether with  a  listing  of  the  pros  and  cons 
on  this  Issue  which  will  clearly  Indicate 
the  necessity  of  the  change,  I  would  Uke 
you  to  look  over  the  statement  prepared 
by  the  National  Federation  of  Grain  Co- 
operatives which  follows: 
The    Pegs    and    Cons    or    a    Proposal    To 
Increase  the  Dctterential  Between  Sup-  . 
port  and  Resale  Prices  of  Wheat  in  1964 
Legislation — 105  Percent  Versus  IIS.Pir- 
cent  Resale  Price 

i.  introdtjction  and  background 
1.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  provided  that  In  selling 
commodities  for  unrestricted  use.  the  CCC 
price  should  be  not  less  than  105  percent  of 
the  support  price  plus  "reasonable  carrying 
charges"  (Interest,  storage). 

2  In  1958,  Congress  provided.  In  the  case 
of  cotton,  that  the  CCC  sales  price  formula 
should  be  changed  from  105  to  115  percent. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  proposals  to 
make  a  similar  change  applicable  to  wheat  In 
1964  legislation. 

3  The  largest  Influence  on  the  open  mar- 
ket price  of  wheat  at  or  immediately  after 
harvest  Is  the  level  of  suppcM^  prices  avail- 
able In  the  form  of  loans  or  purchase  agree- 
ments to  farmers.  In  subsequent  months, 
the  market  price  Is  Influenced  Increasingly 
by  the  CCC  selling  price  formula,  usually 
called  the  "resale  price."  This  price  is  pub- 
lished monthly  by  CCC  covering  sales  from 
Its  Inventories  for  unrestricted  use. 

4  The  loan  price  at  harvest-time  provides 
the  major  alternative  to  sale  for  cash  at  the 
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current  market  price  by  producers.  Thus, 
the  loan  serves  the  runctlon  of  a  floor  price 
for  wheat.  So  also,  the  CCC  resale  price  be- 
comes the  •celling"  price  because  buyers  of 
wheat  will  not  pay  more  than  the  price  at 
which  at  a  given  time  they  can  buy  It  from 
CCC. 

5.  The  range  between  the  floor  and  the 
celling  prices,  as  described  above,  has  been 
narrowed  by  reduction  in  the  CCC  markup 
to  reflect  carrying  charges  In  recent  years. 

Earlier,  CCC  sold  at  105  percent  of  the  sup- 
port price  during  July,  the  first  month  of  the 
wheat  marketing  year,  then  added  2  cents 
per  month  to  Its  price  to  cover  Interest  and 
storage  costs  to  CCC  for  a  total  of  9  months 
ending  April  30.  It  added  no  carrying 
charges  few  May  and  June — then  reset  Its 
price  at  105  percent  of  the  applicable  support 
July  1. 

The  carrjrlng  charge  of  2  cents  per  month 
was  halved.  (There  were,  as  always,  varia- 
tions reflecting  grade,  class,  location,  billing, 
etc.  Loadlng-out  charges  averaging  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  were  added  to  offset  any 
such  cost  If  incurred  by  CCC  In  connection 
with  the  sale  and.  as  In  the  case  of  "In" 
charges,  can.  for  purposes  of  this  discussion, 
be  disregarded  In  examining  the  changes  In 
the  formula  price.) 

Thus.  CCC's  resale  price  was  reduced  well 
below  the  cost  experience  of  grain  Arms  and 
well  below  customary  trade  practice. 

6.  CCC  operations  are  required,  under  the 
charter  enacted  by  Congress  In  1948-49.  to 
employ  the  usual  and  customary  channels  of 
trade  and  commerce.  Unless  restraint  Is  ex- 
ercised. In  view  of  Its  great  and  growing 
power.  Its  vast  money  resources.  Its  non- 
need  to  subject  Its  operations  to  proflt-and- 
loss  criteria,  CCC  can  dominate  wheat  prices, 
wheat  supplies,  sales,  movements — in  short, 
all  wheat  conunerce  of  a  significant  charac- 
ter. To  do  so  Is  neither  contemplated,  re- 
quired, nor  encouraged  by  Congress  under 
the  laws  so  far  enacted,  but  It  Is  probably 
necessary  for  Congress  to  restate  Its  position 
from  time  to  time. 

n.  ADVANTAGES  OF  THX  U5-PE11CENT  PROVISO 

1.  Recently  In  arguing  the  advantages  of 
certain  measures  Intended  to  reduce  CCC 
Inventory.  USDA  estimated  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing a  bushel  of  wheat  as  averaging  26.21 
cents  per  year.  This  was  made  up  of  13.53 
cents  for  storage  and  handling:  an  average 
of  3.93  cents  for  transportation;  an  average 
cost  incident  to  resale  of  1.24  cents  per 
bushel:  and  Interest  computed  at  Its  esti- 
mated cost  to  CCC  of  7.51  cents  per  bushel. 

Such  estimates  compared  with  the  value 
Judgments  expressed  In  the  advance  In  price 
to  reflect  carrying  charges  at  a  maximum  of 
9  cents  per  bushel  over  a  12-month  period 
Indicates  a  major  contradiction.  Further- 
more. It  Indicates  that  CCC  has  traveled  far 
Indeed  from  the  patterns  employed  in  the 
usual  and  customary  channels  of  trade  In 
figuring  carrying  charges. 

This  contradiction  also  Illustrates  that 
mandates  from  Congress  can  turn  and  twist 
In  unfathomable  ways  within  a  few  years: 
that  the  current  practice  with  respect  to 
carrying  charges  are  unrealistic.  Illogical,  and 
in  violation  of  CCC  charter  provisions. 

This  situation  requires  correction  without 
regard  to  determination  of  the  merits  of  105 
percent  versus  115  percent. 

2.  If  Congress  desires  to  encourage  the 
grain  marketing  Industry  to  exercise  Initia- 
tive and  enterprise.  It  must  reexamine  the 
condition  and  durability  of  the  rules  Con- 
gress established  to  prevent  unfair  competi- 
tion by  CCC. 

3  The  105  versus  115  percent  Issue,  for 
purposes  of  objective  examination  of  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages,  should  be  analyzed 
without  regard  to  the  specific  level  of  sup- 
port. In  the  case  of  various  proposals  for  leg- 
islation for  wheat  presently  under  considera- 
tion, there  Is  a  considerable  variation  In  the 
propoeed  levels  of  support. 


The  Issue  should  be  examined,  first  of  all. 
in  terms  of  lu  effects  on  stimulating  private 
trade  efforts  In  the  marketplace. 

4.  If  the  considered  views  of  the  grain 
marketing  industry  were  requested,  it  may 
be  remarked  parenthetically  that  In  excess 
of  95  to  99  percent  of  the  leaders  would  be 
found  to  view  CCCs  present  role  as  need- 
lessly large  and  as  In  a  state  of  aggressive 
growth. 

An  example :  CCC  requested  the  grain  mar- 
keting Industry  to  expand  grain  storage  space 
for  a  number  of  years.  Rates  were  gradually 
Increased  on  a  number  of  occasions.  Ware- 
hoiisemen  were  offered  other  Incentives  to 
expand  facilities  The  result  has  been  an 
increase  in  commercial  grain  storage  facil- 
ities from  about  1.25  billion  bushels  In  1950 
to  5.453.240.000  bushels  as  of  January  1,  1964. 
The  latter  figure  Is  at  least  twice  to  three 
times  the  normal  needs. 

In  addition,  CCC  owns  bins  and  other 
storage  facilities  with  a  capacity  presently 
rated  at  965  million  bushels  and  has  no  pro- 
gram for  reducing  or  disposing  of  these 
facilities  which  were  originally  brought  Into 
being  with  assurances  to  the  grain  market- 
ing Industry  that  they  were  for  "standby  and 
emergency  use  " 

It  is  axiomatic  that  one  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, even  within  the  same  administra- 
tion. Is  not  bound  by  the  pleadings  or  prom- 
ises of  his  predecessors.  Thus,  the  present 
Secretary,  unless  continuity  of  policy  In 
fairness  to  the  marketing  Industry  Is  Insisted 
upon  by  Congress,  may  proceed  as  he  desires 
In  a  number  of  areas  with  results  which 
can  be  most  serious  to  the  grain  marketing 
Industry. 

To  Illustrate: 

(a)  He  may  favor  the  use  of  CCC-owned 
storage  over  commercial  space,  despite  the 
language  of  the  CCC  charter.  The  CCC- 
owned  storage  facilities  pay  no  taxes  to 
school  districts,  townships,  counties.  States, 
or  the  Federal  Government:  they  are  not 
essential  to  provide  storage  service  at  present 
except  in  a  very  few  localities:  they  are  ex- 
pensive to  maintain  and  administer  because 
they  do  not  Justify  the  cost  of  modern  equip- 
ment for  large.  efDclent  bulk  handling  of 
grain. 

(b)  He  may.  as  he  has  only  recently  Inti- 
mated, place  grain  storage  rates  on  a  com- 
petitive bid  or  other  basis  which  would  de- 
stroy the  public  utility  principle  of  equal 
treatment  for  all  farmers  and  other  deposi- 
tors. The  bid  system  could  result  In  curtail- 
ing operation  of  the  higher-cost  structures  in 
areas  with  the  highest  operating  costs.  It 
would  provide  a  very  great  advantage  to  the 
lowest-cost  but  least  serviceable  storages  from 
the  long-range  standpoint  of  providing  farm- 
ers an  efficient  marketing  system — such  as 
sheepshed-type  storage  and  similar  facili- 
ties. Including  remodeled  military  barracks, 
abandoned  railroad  roundhouses,  etc. 

( c )  Unless  restrained,  he  could  exercise  un- 
challenged authority  to  cut  existing  carrying 
charges  even  further  than  they  have  been 
cut.  He  might,  for  example,  reduce  to  zero 
the  Incentive  of  grain  firms  to  build  Inventory 
for  resale  or  for  millers  to  acquire  stocks  from 
CCC  at  prices  largely  dictated  by  CCCs  resale 
policies  and  practices. 

5.  The  115-percent  resale  minimum  would 
reduce  program  costs  because  It  would  have 
the  effect  of  Increasing  the  volume  of  pur- 
chases to  meet  their  requirements  by  millers 
and  other  end-users  during  harvest  and 
through  the  redemption  of  loans  by  farmers. 
This  would  reduce  the  takeover  volume  of 
CCC 

Each  bushel  of  grain  which  passes  Into  the 
hands  of  CCC  Involves  a  considerable  cost  and 
a  substantial  loss,  especially  during  the  pe- 
riod of  declining  prices  which  are  now  In 
prospect 

For  example,  the  reduction  In  the  value  of 
CCC  Inventory,  assuming  It  will  be  about  1 
bUUon  bushels  as  of  July  1.  In  case  the  sup- 


port price  Is  reduced  from  that  In  effect  last 
year  to  $1.30  or  so,  national  average,  next 
July  1  is  obviously  a  very  substantial  sum. 

6.  The  following  Illustrates  the  basis  for 
computing  the  CCC  resale  price  under  105- 
and  115-percent  provisions  In  case  the  na- 
tional average  wheat  loan  level  should  be 
$1.30  as  of  the  marketing  year  beginning 
next  July  1: 

(a)  The  resale  price  for  CCC  stocks  of  wheat 
acquired  under  past  programs  for  July  of 
thU  year  would  be  $1.30  times  105  percent, 
or  $1,365.  On  August  1,  1  cent  would  be 
added  and  1  cent  per  month  thereafter  for 
8  additional  months.  The  resale  price  would 
reach  Its  maximum  of  $1,455  In  April  1965, 
remaining  at  that  level  until  adjusted  for  the 
new  marketing  year  starting  July  1.  1965.  In 
accord  with  the  law  then  In  effect. 

(b)  Should  the  115-percent  provision  be 
In  effect,  the  resale  price  for  July  1964  would 
be  $1  30  times  116  percent,  or  $1,495.  By 
April  1965,  the  addition  of  an  unrealistic 
"loss-leader"  carrying  charge  of  only  I  cent 
per  month  would  bring  the  resale  price  for 
April,  May,  and  June  of   1965  to  $1,585. 

7  The  115-percent  formula  would  help 
Insure  that  the  United  SUtes  would  not  have 
to  place  an  embargo  on  wheat  exported  to 
comply  with  the  minimum  price  under  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement,  pursuant  to 
the  Nation's  commitment  under  that  agree- 
ment. 

The  July  1964  price,  under  a  $1.30  loan 
level  and  the  105-percent  proviso,  would  place 
the  United  States  In  a  position  where  It  would 
be  offering  wheat  Into  export  channels  below 
the  minimum  price  as  related  to  the  sched- 
ule set  up  under  IWA.  unless  some  unusual 
action  was  taken  by  the  U.S  Government  to 
Insure  meeting  the  IWA  commitment. 

Authority  to  deal  with  this  matter  was 
delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by 
the  late  President  Kennedy  soon  after  farmers 
voted  to  reject  wheat  marketing  quotas  In 
the   referendum    conducted   In   May    1963. 

8.  There  are  other  reasons  to  support  the 
115-percent  proviso,  chiefly  centering  on  low- 
er costs  to  the  CCC.  encouraging  the  use  of 
the  marketing  system,  and  reducing  the 
prospect  of  cycling  of  CCC  stocks.  This  Is 
the  process  whereby  CCC  Ukes  possession  of 
stocks  acquired  under  price  support  with  one 
outstretched  hand  while,  with  Its  other  long 
hand.  It  sells  out  Inventory  which  It  has 
possessed  for  1.  2.  or  3  years.  Where  CCC 
owns  the  commodity  outright,  this  should 
be  known  as  the  stalling  period. 

For  demand  to  be  met  out  of  current  pro- 
duction by  farmers  assists  In  reducing  CCC 
costs:  It  reduces  the  cycling  of  stocks;  it  con- 
tributes to  more  aggressive  marketing  activ- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  grain  marketing  In- 
dustry to  meet  domestic  and  export  needs. 

m.    THE   ARGUMENTS    AGAINST   THE    US-PERCENT 
PROVISO 

1.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has.  at 
present,  authority  to  Increase  support  and  re- 
sale prices.  The  principal  argument  In  op- 
position to  writing  Into  law  a  provision  re- 
quiring a  minimum  resale  price  of  116  per- 
cent of  the  support  price  or  the  market 
price,  whichever  Is  higher.  Is  that  such  au- 
thority resides  in  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture at  the  present  time  and  that  he  would 
exercise  It  If  need  be. 

It  Is  argued  that  public  confidence  In  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the  part  of  farm- 
ers and  the  wheat  marketing  Industry,  on 
the  part  of  Members  of  Congress  of  both 
parties,  and  on  the  part  of  the  PU*'"^  gen- 
erally, is  extremely  high;  that  he  should  oe 
entrusted  with  the  broadest  possible  delega- 
tion of  authority  by  Congress  In  such  mat- 
ters as  the  CCC  resale  price. 

Furthermore.  Congress  should,  It  Is  arguea, 
leave  to  bis  Judgment  and  discretion  »ucn 
matters  so  as  to  insure  that  "a  nonpollticai. 
scientific,  and  enlightened  policy  a°<l  P^ 
gram  would  be  pursued  devoid  of  congres- 
sional   controversy"    which    such    program 
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jpeciflcs  as  the  115-percent  proposal  might 
engender;  that  It  Is  assumed  he  would  seek 
the  guidance  of  the  marketing  Indxistry,  of 
farm  organizations,  and  of  farmers  them- 
jelves  to  guide   his   decisionmaking. 

2.  The  decisions  he  would  make,  because 
they  would  not  be  announced  In  advance, 
oould  well  keep  competitors  of  the  United 
States  In  the  world  wheat  trade  guessing 
long  and  hard;  that  this  tactic  would  be  In 
the  best  tradition  of  Yankee  trading  and 
would  immeasurably  Increase  the  bargain- 
ing power  of  the  United  States  in  interna- 
tional wheat  markets  because  of  his  expe- 
rience and  proved  skill   In  such   matters. 

3.  By  delegating  the  broadest  possible 
powers  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Con- 
gress will  be  arming  him  and  his  successors 
with  the  tools  and  authority  to  exercise  his 
demonstrated  skills  In  public  management, 
in  achieving  efficiency  and  economy,  In  In- 
ventory management.  In  reducing  operating 
costs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
related  matters. 

4.  It  may  well  be  that  the  Secretary,  after 
itudying  the  matter,  may  decide  that  resale 
of  wheat  should  be  at  120  percent  or  a  higher 
percentage  of  the  support  level.  For  Con- 
gress to  have  specified  a  minimum  of  115 
percent  might.  In  such  event,  appear  to  be 
Inhibiting  the  making  of  a  decision  to  speci- 
fy a  higher  resale  price. 

6.  It  is  also  argued  that  the  utility  of  mer- 
chandising efforts,  domestic  and  export,  of 
the  grain  marketing  Industry  have  been 
greatly  overvalued  and  overstated:  that  the 
farmers'  interest  would  be  better  served  by 
enlarging  the  role  of  Government  In  acquir- 
ing stocks  and  disposing  of  them;  and  that 
leaving  the  matter  to  the  determination  of 
the  Secretary  would  facilitate  this  develop- 
ment. 

MEAT  IMPORT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Reifel]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  did  not 
take  long  for  the  people  of  South  Dakota 
to  recognize  the  impact  on  our  No.  1  In- 
dustry, agriculture,  of  the  meat  import 
agreement  reached  Monday  between  the 
United  States,  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land. 

Judging  from  the  letters,  telegrams, 
and  telephone  calls  now  pouring  into  my 
oflBce.  the  livestock  producers  in  South 
Dakota,  who  provide  nearly  70  percent 
of  the  agricultural  income  within  our 
farm  State  economy,  are  thunderstruck. 
We  can  only  regard  this  agreement  as 
a  sellout,  a  surrender,  and  a  catastrophe 
for  our  livestock  industry. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  how  our  ne- 
gotiators could  sacrifice  this  important 
Industry  at  a  time  when  a  massive  tax 
cut  Is  argued  for  as  essential  to  stimulate 
business  expansion,  economic  growth, 
and  head  off  recession.  It  also  comes  at 
a  time  when  official  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment predictions  call  for  a  5-percent- 
or-more  drop  in  farm  income  this  year. 
It  comes  at  a  time  when  farmers  have  no 
wheat  program  to  head  off  a  sharp  break 
in  prices. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  concessions 
given  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  by 
this  agreement,  in  the  face  of  such  eco- 
nomic conditions  confronting  our  farm- 


ers and  livestock  producers,  are  nothing 
short  of  shocking. 

The  agreement  is  referred  to  by  our 
State  and  Agriculture  Departments  as 
one  to  limit  meat  imports  from  these  two 
countries  in  competition  with  our  own 
livestock  production.  This  agreement 
might  be  better  described  simply  as  a 
freeze  on  these  imports  at  near  their 
present  excessive  levels. 

It  was  negotiated  in  clear  disregard  of 
the  wishes  expressed  repeatedly  by  rep- 
resentatives of  livestock  producer  orga- 
nizations and  by  their  elected  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Congress. 

Pursuing  the  "can't  win"  philosophy 
that  we  have  seen  in  some  other  foreign 
policy  decisions,  our  negotiators  acceded 
to  Australia-New  Zealand  wishes  to  use 
the  high-import  years  of  1962  and  1963 
as  the  base  period  on  which  any  rollback 
would  be  based.  Even  at  that,  they  ob- 
tained only  a  6-percent  cutback  in  meat 
imports  and  magnanimously  awarded  a 
growth  factor  of  3.7  percent  a  year  to 
this  foreign  competition. 

Now  the  livestock  producers  of  this 
Nation  do  not  exist  in  a  make-believe 
world  where  there  is  no  competition  for 
their  products.  They  recognize  the  need 
for  international  trade  and  the  fact  that 
trade  must  be  a  two-way  street.  Yet, 
ever  since  the  enactment  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962,  we  have  in  effect 
erected  a  worldwide  network  of  one-way 
signs  pointing  to  the  United  States  as  a 
dumping  ground  for  foreign  products 
and  meat  imports  in  particular. 

Our  livestock  producers  had  recom- 
mended repeatedly  that  the  base  period 
for  seeking  to  obtain  voluntary  conces- 
sions from  our  friends  and  allies,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand,  be  the  average 
level  of  imports  in  the  years  from  1957 
through  1962.  Every  year  in  this  5-year 
period  showed  a  large  volume  of  imports. 
So  it  would  not  have  been  a  low-base 
period.  It  could  hardly  be  regarded  as 
protectionist  or  isolationism. 

Average  beef  imports  for  that  period 
were  1,045.000  pounds,  equal  to  about 
6.7  percent  of  our  own  production.  In- 
stead our  negotiators  from  the  very  be- 
ginning conducted  these  discussions 
from  a  position  of  weakness,  using  the 
high  years  of  1962  and  1963  when  im- 
ports were  twice  as  high  in  terms  of 
domestic  consumption. 

The  agreement  was  rushed  to  conclu- 
sion without  regard  to  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission study  requested  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  to  determine  the  to- 
tal impact  of  these  competitive  meat  Im- 
ports on  prices  received  by  domestic 
producers.  When  the  results  of  that 
study  are  made  known  about  June  1 — 
and  there  is  little  doubt  it  will  show  a 
highly  adverse  impact — the  hands  of 
Congress  will  be  virtually  tied  when  it 
comes  to  providing  any  relief. 

Thus,  our  State,  and  Agriculture  De- 
partment negotiators  have  bargained 
away  not  only  the  rights  of  domestic 
livestock  producers  but  also  the  rights 
of  Congress  by  agreeing  this  Nation  will 
make  no  increases  in  its  duties  on  beef, 
veal,  and  mutton  imported  from  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  Should  Con- 
gress enact  any  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject as  recommended  by  a  number  of 


Members,  the  President  under  the  terms 
of  this  agreement  would  be  dutybound  to 
veto  it. 

In  South  Dakota  the  cattle  industry  is 
an  important  part  of  our  agricultural 
economy.  Our  leading  organization 
representing  that  industry  is  the  South 
Dakota  Stockgrowers  Association  headed 
by  Merton  Glover,  of  Porcupine,  S.  Dak. 

I  include  at  this  point  a  telegram  re- 
ceived from  that  organization  which  is 
typical  of  the  protests  now  pouring  into 
my  office: 

The  Beef  Import  Agreement  announced  on 
Monday.  February  17,  1964,  with  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  permitting  Imports  sur- 
passing anything  this  country  has  ever  ex- 
perienced would  be  disastrous  to  the  cattle 
Industry  of  South  Dakota. 

The  cattle  Industry  In  South  Dakota 
generates  the  greatest  Income,  employment. 
Investment,  and  source  of  urban  main  street 
commerce  of  any  Industry  In  South  Dakota. 

The  Import  agreement  reached  with  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  for  the  years  1964, 
1965,  and  1966  will  cripple  the  cattle  Indus- 
try and  economy  of  South  Dakota. 

We  have  appeared  before  the  Trade  Infor- 
mation Committee  and  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion discussing  the  impact  of  Imports  on 
South  Dakota  and  have  asked  to  be  heard 
In  April  for  the  hearings  authorized  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

We  are  certain  the  agreement  announced 
will  financially  ruin  a  large  number  of  the 
cattle  operators  In  South  Dakota  and  will 
further  prevent  any  expansion  of  the  cattle 
Industry  in  South  Dakota. 

We  ask  this  agreement  be  canceled  by  you 
until  such  time  as  hearings  asked  for  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  can  be  completed 
and  the  total  beef  Import  problem  be  ex- 
amined. 

The  serious  jeopardy  the  agreement  with 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  places  upon  our 
people  and  cattle  operators  requires  me  to 
urge  you  to  give  this  request  your  personal 
and  Immediate  attention. 

Mebton  Glover, 
President,  South  Dakota  Stockgrowers 
Association. 

PoRCTJPiNE,  S.  Dak. 

The  attention  of  Members  is  directed 
especially  to  this  comment  of  Mr.  Glover: 

We  are  certain  the  agreement  announced 
will  financially  ruin  a  large  number  of  the 
cattle  operators  In  South  Dakota  and  will 
further  prevent  any  expansion  of  the  cattle 
Industry  In  South  Dakota. 

The  stockgrowers  association  asks  that 
the  agreement  be  canceled  before  it  has 
even  begun.  Even  this  is  impossible 
under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  for 
the  earliest  date  at  which  it  can  be  can- 
celed would  be  at  year's  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  what  can 
be  done  to  correct  this  flagrant  injustice 
wreaked  upon  the  livestock  producer  by 
this  week's  agreement  which  seems  to 
seal  off  every  possible  avenue  of  relief. 
Certainly  the  livestock  producer  has  re- 
ceived not  even  sympathy  for  the  decline 
in  his  prices  over  the  past  year.  The  best 
advice  one  Cabinet  oflBcial  could  offer 
was  to  recommend  cattlemen  "cut  out 
your  whining." 

The  Agriculture  Department  seems  to 
view  the  problem  as  one  of  producers 
holding  their  animals  too  long  and  mar- 
keting them  at  excessively  heavy  weights. 
This  is  true  to  some  extent,  but  it  Is  the 
only  means  by  which  the  livestock  pro- 
ducer can  hope  to  recover  his  investment. 
He  holds  his  animals  off  the  market 
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extra  long  In  the  hope  that  market  prices 
Blight  recover.  The  far-from-accurate 
market  predictions  of  the  Agriculture 
Department  are  in  part  the  cause  of  this 
overweight  marketing. 

I  understand  the  Department  has  just 
revised  its  predictions  once  more  and 
instead  of  the  market  Improvement 
promised  for  this  month.  It  is  now  ex- 
pected to  show  an  upturn  in  April  or 
May.  How  many  additional  cattle  feed- 
ers will  be  ruined  in  the  interim,  no  one 
can  predict. 

I  appeal  to  those  in  the  Congress  and 
in  the  administration  who  recognize  the 
seriousness  of  this  problem  not  to  re- 
gard this  agreement  as  the  solution,  for 
Indeed  it  is  no  solution  at  all.  It  simply 
makes  permanent  the  problem. 

I  plead  on  behalf  of  the  livestock 
producers  of  this  Nation  and  the  millions 
who  depend  upon  them  for  their  liveli- 
hoods that  continued  study  and  reassess- 
ment be  carried  out  in  the  hope  that 
some  avenue  of  relief  can  be  found.  If 
not  found  soon,  this  agreement  should  be 
terminated  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date. 


SALUTE  TO  LITHUANIA 

Mr.  OOODUNO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Lithuanians  and  people  of  Lithuanian 
descent  around  the  world  are  marking 
three  Important  anniversaries  this 
month.  They  are  observing  the  713th 
anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the 
Lithuanian  state.  They  mark  the  711th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Lithuanian  kingdom,  when  Mindaugas 
the  Great  was  crowned  as  the  first  king 
of  the  Lithuanian  empire.  And  they  re- 
membered the  46th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Lith- 
uania on  February  16.  1918. 

While  these  days  should  be  happy  oc- 
casions for  the  Lithuanians  everywhere, 
they  are  haunted  by  the  fact  that  since 
June  15.  1940.  their  freedom-loving 
country  has  been  suffering  under  the 
hands  of  Soviet  captors.  It  was  then 
that  the  Soviet  Union  took  over  the  little 
country  of  Lithuania  by  force  of  arms. 

We,  in  the  United  States,  can  proudly 
say  that  we  have  never  recognized  the 
incorporation  of  Lithuania  into  the 
Soviet  Union  and  we  continue  to  main- 
tain diplomatic  relations  with  represent- 
atives of  the  Free  Republic  of  Lithuania. 
We  maintain  and  support  the  Lithuanian 
Legation  in  Washington.  D.C..  and  four 
Lithuanian  consulates. 

In  these  days,  when  the  Commimists 
seem  to  be  pushing  ahead  on  nearly 
every  front,  when  they  are  insulting  the 
image  of  freedom  from  Panama  to  Zan- 
zibar, from  Vietnam  to  Guantanamo.  it 
would  be  well  for  us  to  take  a  good  long 
look  at  just  what  this  godless  ideology 
has  done  in  the  past  to  such  freedom- 
loving  peoples  as  the  Lithuanians.    It 


seems  incredible  that  we  could  ever  lose 
sight  of  these  facts  which  I  will  relate 
but  which  are  not,  in  fact,  new. 

Since  Jime  of  1940 — in  23  years — 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  Lithuanian 
population  has  disappeared  at  the  hands 
of  the  Communists.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Lithuanians  have  been  mur- 
dered by  the  Communists  or  have  died  in 
exile  in  Soviet  slave  labor  camps  and 
prisons  in  Siberia  and  other  places  in 
Russia. 

As  the  new  emerging  nations  in  Africa 
and  other  areas  of  the  world  make  new 
demands  for  freedom  and  independence, 
we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
there  are,  on  this  earth,  countries  such 
as  Lithuania,  now  over  700  years  old, 
which  have  the  same  right  to  freedom 
and  Independence  as  any  new  state. 
The  denial  of  freedom  anywhere  in  the 
world  can  lead  to  its  denial  everywhere. 

In  this  connection,  in  November  of 
last  year  I  introduced  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  234.  The  resolution  would 
direct  our  representatives  in  the  United 
Nations  to  bring  before  that  world  body 
the  question  of  holding  free  elections  in 
the  so-called  captive  nations.  It  is 
now  pending  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  In  the  House  and  on  that  com- 
mittee will  soon  take  action  on  this  reso- 
lution. The  text  of  the  resolution 
follows: 

Whereas  since  1918  the  Imperialistic  and 
aggressive  p>ollcies  of  Russian  communism 
have  resulted  In  the  creation  of  a  vast  em- 
pire which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  of  all  the  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world:  and 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  did  not 
come  to  {xxwer  In  Lithuania.  Latvia.  Estonia. 
Poland.  Hungary.  Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia, 
White  Ruthenia.  Rumania.  East  Germany. 
Bulgaria.  Armenia.  Albania.  Cuba,  and  others 
by  legal  or  democratic  processes;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  took  over  the 
aforesaid  countries  by  force  of  arms;   and 

Whereas  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States,  as  the  citadel  of  human 
freedom,  for  leadership  in  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  independence  and  in 
restoring  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their 
Christian,  Jewish,  or  other  religious  free- 
doms, and  of  their  individual  liberties;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  that  the  desire  for  lib- 
erty and  independence  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  of  these  conquered  nations  should 
be  steadfastly  kept  alive;  and 

Whereas  there  exists  a  strong  and  undi- 
vided world  opinion  to  eliminate  all  rem- 
nants of  Imperialism  and  colonialism:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  up  the  liberation  question  of 
Lithuania.  Latvia.  Estonia.  Poland.  Hungary, 
Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia.  White  Ruthenia. 
Rumania,  East  Germany,  Bulgaria.  Armenia. 
Albania.  Cuba,  and  others  before  the  United 
Nations  and  ask  the  United  Nations  to  re- 
quest the  Soviets — 

( 1 )  to  withdraw  all  Soviet  troops,  agents, 
colonists,  and  controls  from  the  aforesaid 
countries; 

(2)  to  return  all  exiles  and  prisoners  from 
Siberia,  prisons  and  slave-labor  cajnps  in  the 
Soviet  Union;   and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  United  Nations  conduct 
free  elections  in  these  countries  under  its 
supervision  and  punish  all  Soviet  Commu- 
nists who  are  guilty  of  crimes  against  these 
nations. 


U.S.  FISHING  RIGHTS 


Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Bob  Wilson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  tn  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  behalf 
of  a  bill  which  I  have  today  introduced 
to  protect  U.S.  fishing  rights. 

The  necessity  for  this  bill  arises  from 
the  misconduct  of  other  nations.  For 
years  our  unofficial  3-mile  territorial 
limit  was  observed  by  fishermen  of  other 
nations  with  a  fair  degree  of  responsi- 
bility. However,  during  the  past  few 
years,  violations  of  our  territorial  waters 
have  occurred  with  annoying  frequency. 

We  have  no  law  at  present  that  has 
teeth.  This  bill  simply  provides  that 
any  foreign  craft  violating  our  territorial 
waters  would  be  subject  to  penalties, 
which  include  seizure  of  catch,  tackle, 
and  cargo.  Imprisonment  of  personnel  for 
up  to  a  year  and  a  fine  of  $10,000.  Pres- 
ent law  establishes  the  illegality  of  vio- 
lating territorial  waters,  but  provides  no 
penalties. 

The  bill  does  not  define  territorial 
waters.  It  does  not  change  any  of  our 
present  fishing  laws,  territorial  designa- 
tions, or  foreign  policy.  It  will  put  the 
United  States  in  line  with  other  nations 
which  zealously  protect  their  territorial 
waters  The  Soviet  Union,  one  of  the 
chief  violators  of  our  territorial  waters 
has.  during  the  past  decade,  seized  854 
Japanese  fishing  vessels  and  7.042  Jap- 
anese fishermen.  In  addition,  the  So- 
viets have  sealed  off  vast  areas  of  produc- 
tive water  which  increases  the  pressure  of 
Japanese  fishermen  on  our  territorial 
waters.  In  recent  months  there  have 
been  incidents  which  could  have  led  to 
serious  international  ramifications  as  our 
fishermen  do  not  intend  to  have  their 
gear  demolished  by  international  poach- 
ers without  reprisal  of  one  means  or  an- 
other 

Today  when  an  International  inter- 
loper is  spotted  within  our  territorial 
waters,  we  can  only  ask  that  he  leave. 
This  bill  would  make  a  future  raid  on 
U.S.  coastal  fisheries  an  unappealing  act, 
fraught  with  risk  of  serious  penalty. 

By  setting  up  a  definite  law — one  which 
is  unmistakable  in  its  intent  and  cover- 
age— and  by  notifying  all  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world  that  we  Intend  to  en- 
force this  law  to  the  fullest,  we  can  pro- 
vide the  protection  our  fishing  industry 
needs. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  necessary  to 
devise  effective  means  of  implementing 
this  law.  Use  of  aerial  and  surface  en- 
forcement would,  I  am  sure,  provide  ade- 
quate coverage  to  discourage  abuses  of 
our  fishing  areas.  Given  authority,  I  am 
certain  that  the  Coast  Guard,  Navy,  and 
other  agencies  can  come  up  with  a 
method  of  patrol  and  interception  that 
will  be  able  to  cope  with  "hit  and  run" 
type  of  poaching  raids. 

This  bill  applies  to  waters  from  Maine 
to  the  gulf,  from  California  to  Alaska. 
Our    fishermen    everywhere    need    this 
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measure  of  protection.  It  provides  for 
protection  of  certain  resources  on  the 
continental  Shelf.  Much  remains  to  be 
done  in  the  field  of  concisely  defining 
these  resources  and  the  extent  of  the  area 
covered.  However,  it  takes  a  valuable 
first  step  in  that  direction,  and  I  believe 
this  provision  is  a  valid  and  important 
part  of  the  bill.  The  bill  passed  the 
Senate  on  October  1,  1963,  without  con- 
troversy. 

I  support  in  general  the  provisions  of 
S  1988  as  it  passed  the  Senate.  There 
are  two  modifications  which  I  would  like 
to  suggest  to  the  committee  for  consid- 
eration. In  section  2,  line  12,  I  would 
recommend  striking  out  the  words  "and 
to  land  Its  catch  In  a  United  States  port." 
This  language.  I  believe,  poses  a  threat 
to  all  of  our  major  fishing  industries,  be 
It  salmon  or  as  in  my  home  area.  tuna. 
It  Is  intended  to  permit  research  vessels 
to  conduct  research  within  the  territo- 
rial waters  of  the  United  States.  The 
idea  of  having  the  vessel  sell  its  catch  at 
US.  ports  opens  an  avenue  of  abuse  that 
could  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  this 
bill.  The  United  Nations  plans  vast  re- 
search projects,  with  participating  boats 
fishing  In  territorial  waters  of  other  na- 
tions and  selling  their  catch  to  defray 
expenses.  The  joker  in  this  deck  is  that 
we  cannot  trust  some  of  the  participat- 
ing nations.  We  know  the  Russian  fish- 
ing trawlers  are  not  all  trawlers,  but  ad- 
vanced espionage  outposts.  What  would 
prevent  a  similar  situation  from  de- 
veloping, where  commercial  fishing  boats 
would  be  designated  as  "research"  ves- 
sels and  actively  engage  in  commercial 
fishing  under  the  protection  of  this  act? 
Although  the  language  says  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  must  get  permis- 
sion from  the  State.  Commonwealth  or 
Territory,  it  has  been  the  painful  ex- 
perience of  lesser  levels  of  government 
that  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
always  recognize  these  provisions  or 
challenges  their  jurisdiction.  To  make 
this  act  effective,  I  feel  we  should  strike 
this  language. 

In  order  that  there  be  no  conflict  by 
interpretation,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
following  language  be  written  into  the 
bill  as  section  5 : 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
amend  or  repeal  the  provisions  of  section 
4311  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended, 
46  use.  251 

This  section  of  the  code  defines  in 
specific  language  fishing  rights  of  Amer- 
ican vessels,  and  in  addition  this  lan- 
guage: 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  treaty  or 
convention  to  which  the  United  States  Is 
a  party,  no  foreign-flag  vessel  shall,  whether 
documented  as  a  cargo  vessel  or  otherwise, 
land  in  a  port  of  the  United  States  its  catch 
of  fish  taken  on  board  such  vessels  on  the 
high  seas,  or  fish  products  processed  there- 
from, or  any  fish  or  fish  products  taken  on 
board  such  a  vessel  on  the  high  seas  from 
a  vessel  engaged  in  fishing  operations  or  on 
the  processing  of  fish  or  fish  products. 

I  feel  it  is  important  that  this  section 
of  the  code  be  fully  effective  and  that 
we  make  it  clear  that  the  measure  under 
consideration  in  no  way  suggests 
changes,  revisions,  or  lessens  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  section. 
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With  these  two  revisions,  this  bill  will 
provide  the  apparatus  to  enforce  an  ex- 
isting law.    As  such  it  is  needed. 


PENNSYLVANIA  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION  FUND 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schneebeli] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pennsylvania's  Governor  Scranton  has 
recently  set  forth  his  recommendations 
for  proposed  changes  in  Pennsylvania 
Unemployment  Compensation  Fund  pro- 
visions in  order  to  retrieve  this  fund 
from  fiscal  collapse.  Presently,  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  owes  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment more  than  $165  million  which 
was  borrowed  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  keep  up  payments  in  previous 
years  to  the  unemployed  In  our  State. 
I  strongly  support  the  Governor's  forth- 
right and  courageous  position  with  re- 
spect to  this  legislation. 

In  an  effort  to  put  this  fund  back  into 
proper  balance  and  to  increase  the  week- 
ly benefits  to  the  legitimately  unem- 
ployed, the  reconunendations  list  the 
elimination  of  loopholes  presently  in- 
herent in  the  State  eligibility  require- 
ments. Some  of  the  heads  of  the  labor 
unions  in  Pennsylvania  have  sought  to 
make  a  political  issue  out  of  Governor 
Scranton's  recommendations  and  have 
put  forth  statements  which  the  Gov- 
ernor has  called  "political  and  mislead- 
ing." Governor  Scranton's  most  recent 
comments  on  this  subject  are  listed  in 
the  statement  which  follows: 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Gov- 
ernor's Office,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  February 
17.  1964 

Comments  by  Gov.  William  W.  Scran- 
ton after  publication  of  a  memorandum  from 
the  U.S.  Labor  Department  to  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  concerning  Scranton  ad- 
ministration proposals  to  reform  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws: 

"Like  most  people  I  am  shocked  that  op- 
ponents of  unemployment  compensation  re- 
form are  channeling  opposition  through  the 
Democratic  National  Committee. 

'This  substantiates  our  charge  that  much 
of  the  opposition  has  been  "blatantly  polit- 
ical.* It  throws  a  cloud  of  suspicion  over 
the  motives  of  reform  opponents,  since  it 
clearly  Indicates  that  they  consider  this  a 
political  issue,  not  an  Issue  of  Pennsylvania's 
economic  survival  and  prosperity. 

"Let  me  make  one  point  emphatically 
clear:  There  Is  no  political  prize  big  enough 
to  make  me  turn  my  back  on  the  unem- 
ployed of  this  State.  It  is  for  their  sake 
that  we  must  have  reform. 

"I  am  not  going  to  stand  by  silently  while 
Pennsylvania's  unemployment  compensation 
mess  continue-  to  fester  until  it  erupts  and 
causes  irrepaiaOle  hardship  to  the  people  of 
this  State. 

"Meanwhile,  the  political  memorandum 
from  the  U.S.  Labor  Department  to  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  emphasizes 
the  weak  position  of  the  reform  opponents. 

"Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  Is  clearly  on 
the  record  favoring  elimination^  the  second 
round  of  benefits.  The  memorandum  to  the 
Democratic  Committee  hints  that  this  posi- 


tion was  contingent  upon  enactment  of  a 
total  Federal  unemployment  compensation 
program. 

"That  Is  not  what  he  said  In  his  letter 
of  July  16.  1963,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral House  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. Without  any  conditions  be  said  in 
that  letter  that: 

"  'This  Department  In  order  to  insure  that 
only  individuals  who  have  had  a  very  recent 
attachment  to  the  labor  force  are  eligible 
for  benefits,  has  encouraged  the  States  to 
modify  their  laws  to  provide  that  the  lag 
j>erlod  be  reduced  to  less  than  3  months. 
Such  modification  of  the  State  lag  period 
would  assure  that  no  Individual  (whether 
State-covered  or  Federal  employee  or  ex- 
serviceman)  would  be  able  to  establish  eligi- 
bility in  a  second  consecutive  benefit  year 
based  on  wages  from  the  last  separating 
employer  paid  prior  to  the  first  benefit  year." 

"Stripped  of  bureaucratic  gobbledygook, 
what  the  Secretary  was  saying — without  any 
Ifs,  ands  or  buts — was  that  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  been  encouraging  the 
States  to  eliminate  the  second  round  of 
benefits.  The  Department's  political  memo- 
randum admits  that  the  reform  of  second 
round  payments  which  we  have  proposed  is 
similar  to  what  they've  been  encouraging 
all  States  to  do. 

"But,  to  give  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  a  political  point  to  argue,  the 
Department  now  says  that  it  favors  elimina- 
tion of  the  second  round  only  If  a  new  Fed- 
eral program  Is  totally  adopted.  That  Is  not 
what  Mr.  Wlrtz  eald  In  his  letter  of  July  16. 

"And  for  good  reason.  The  Federal  pro- 
gram has  to  do  with  the  first  52  weeks  of 
unemployment.  It  does  not  have  to  do  with 
the  30-week  period  for  which  Pennsylvania 
now  pays  the  second  round  and  which  fol- 
lows the  first  52  weeks. 

"Nor  does  the  Labor  Department's  politi- 
cal memorandum  mention  that  not  one 
other  major  Eastern  Industrial  State — ^and 
they  are  the  States  with  which  we  are  in 
competition  for  new  plants  and  new  jobs — 
pays  a  second  round.  Why  hadn't  the  U.S. 
Labor  Department  advocated  that  all  of 
these  States  which  compete  with  Pennsyl- 
vania start  paying  a  second  round  until  a 
new  Federal  program  is  passed? 

"Most  Important  of  all,  the  political  memo- 
randum proposes  no  solutions  to  the  serious 
unemployment  compensation  problems  faced 
by  Pennsylvania.  It  does  not  suggest  how  we 
are  to  get  our  fund  out  of  bankruptcy,  how  we 
are  to  pay  higher  weekly  benefits  to  the  legiti- 
mately unemployed,  or  how  we  are  to  make 
it  possible  for  Pennsylvania  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully for  more  plants  and  more  jobs.  It 
doesn't  offer  a  solution,  because  the  only 
solution  possible  Is  the  reform  program  advo- 
cated by  this  administration. 

"The  U.S.  Labor  Department  Is  obviously 
unable  to  frankly  say  so  In  a  political  memo- 
randum to  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. Instead,  it  blithely  suggests  con- 
tinuing the  loopholes,  forgetting  about  the 
real  problems,  and  assigning  Pennsylvania  to 
a  future  of  high  unemployment  without  a 
fund  capable  of  paying  legitimate  benefits." 


CHAPLAINCY    OF    THE    HOUSE    OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hoeven]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  a  student  inquiry  I  recently  received 
regarding  the  Chaplaincy  of  the  House 
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of  Representatives,  I  was  surprised  to 
find  that  little  has  been  printed  on  the 
history  of  this  position.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  following  report  prepared  by 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service,  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  together  with  a  bibli- 
ography of  references  on  Chaplains  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  will  find  this  mfor- 
mation  most  helpful  in  replying  to  sim- 
ilar inquiries  from  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. 

MlSCZXLANEOTTS  HISTORICAL  DATA  ON  CHAP- 
LAINS IN  THE  House  of  Representatives  or 
THE  United  States 

I.  authority  to  elect  a  chaplain 
The  House  of  Representatives  derives  from 
the  Constitution  Its  authority  to  elect  a 
Chaplain.  The  Constitution  provides  that 
the  House  shall  choose  their  Speaker  and 
other  officers.  The  other  officers  have  from 
time  to  time  been  created  and  their  duties 
defined  by  the  rules  of  the  House,  which 
also  are  made  pursuant  to  the  authority  of 
the  Constitution,  hence  one  of  the  rules  pre- 
scribes the  duties  of  the  Chaplain.' 

n.  OPINING  or  SESSIONS  or  congress   with 

PRATER 

The  custom  of  opening  the  dally  sessions 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
with  prayer  is  a  very  old  one  dating  back  to 
the  Continental  Congress.  The  Journal  of 
the  Continental  Congress  of  September  8. 
1774.  first  records  the  practice,  which  seems 
to  have  been  continued  In  the  Congress 
under  our  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment. For  many  years  It  was  customary  to 
elect  two  chaplains,  one  by  the  Senate  and 
one  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  who 
officiated  alternately;  but  since  1856  each 
House  has  elected  Its  own  Chaplain. 

In  the  first  Congress,  when  the  custom 
came  over  from  the  Continental  Congress, 
George  Washington  was  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Dturlng  a  protracted  struggle  over  the  or- 
ganization of  the  House  In  the  35th  Con- 
gress, and  before  a  Chaplain  was  elected, 
the  House  was  opened  alternately  with  prayer 
dally  by  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  original  reason  for  the  custom,  al- 
though not  of  record,  may  be  readily  as- 
sumed to  be  as  expressed  In  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  House  in  later  years,  that 
"It  eminently  becomes  Representatives  of  a 
people  so  highly  favored  to  acknowledge  in 
a  public  manner  their  reverence  for  God." — 
The    Honorable    William   Tyler    Page. 

in.   excerpts  from   house  report   no.    124,   330 
CONGRESS,     1ST    SESSION 

Let  us  look  at  the  history  of  chaplains  In 
Congress.  Here,  as  before,  we  shall  find  that 
the  same  practice  was  in  existence  before 
and  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
The  American  Congress  began  its  session 
September  5,  1774.  On  the  second  day  of  the 
session,  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  proposed  to  open 
the  session  with  prayer.  I  give  Mr.  Webster's 
account  of  It:  "At  the  meeting  of  the  First 
Congress  there  was  a  doubt  In  the  minds  of 
many  about  the  propriety  of  opening  the 
session  with  prayer;  and  the  reason  assigned 
was.  as  here,  the  great  diversity  of  opinion 
and  religious  belief:  until,  at  last.  Mr 
Samuel  Adams,  with  his  gray  hairs  hanging 
about  his  shoulders,  and  with  an  Impressive 
venerableness  now  seldom  to  be  met  with 
(I  suppose  owing  to  different  habits),  rose 
In  that  assembly,  and.  with  the  air  of  a 
perfect  Puritan,  said  it  did  not  become  men 


'  Letter  from  the  Honorable  William  Tyler 
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professing  to  be  Christian  men,  who  bad 
come  together  for  solemn  deliberation  In  the 
hour  of  their  extremity,  to  say  there  was 
so  wide  a  difference  In  their  religious  belief 
that  they  could  not,  as  one  man,  bow  the 
knee  In  prayer  to  the  Almighty,  whose  advice 
and  assistance  they  hoped  to  obtain:  and, 
Independent  as  he  was.  and  an  enemy  to  all 
prelacy  as  he  was  known  to  be,  he  moved 
that  Reverend  Dushe,  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  should  address  the  throne  of  grace 
in  prayer.  John  Adams,  In  his  letter  to  his 
wife,  says  he  never  saw  a  more  moving  spec- 
tacle. Mr.  Dushe  read  the  Episcopal  service 
of  the  church  of  England;  and  then,  as  if 
moved  by  the  occasion,  he  broke  out  Into 
extemporaneous  prayer,  and  those  men  who 
were  about  to  resort  to  force  to  obtain  their 
rights  were  moved  to  tears;  and  floods  of 
tears,  he  says,  ran  down  the  cheeks  of  pacif- 
ic Quakers,  who  formed  part  of  that  Inter- 
esting assembly;  and  depend  upon  it,  that 
where  there  is  spirit  of  Christianity,  there  is 
a  spirit  which  rises  above  form,  above  cere- 
monies. Independent  of  sect  or  creed,  and 
the  controversies  of  clashing  doctrines." 
That  same  clergyman  was  afterward  ap- 
pointed chaplain  of  the  American  Congress. 
He  had  such  an  appointment  5  days  after 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

On  December  22,  1776;  on  December  13, 
1784;  and  on  February  29,  1788,  It  was  re- 
solved that  two  chaplains  should  be  ap- 
pointed. So  far  for  the  old  American  Con- 
gress. 

There  certainly  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
practice  of  employing  chaplains  in  deliberat- 
ing bodies  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  We  are.  then,  prepared  to  see 
If  any  change  was  made  In  that  respect  In 
the  new  order  of  affairs. 

The  First  Congress  under  the  Constitution 
began  on  the  4th  of  March.  1789;  but  there 
was  not  a  quorum  for  business  till  the  1st 
of  April.  On  the  9th  of  that  month  Oliver 
Ellsworth  was  appointed,  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  to  confer  with  a  commit- 
tee of  the  House  on  Rules,  and  on 
the  appointment  of  chaplains.  The  House 
chose  five  men — Boudinot,  Bland,  Tucker, 
Sherman,  and  Madison.  The  result  of  their 
consultation  was  a  recommendation  to  ap- 
point two  chaplains  of  different  denomina- 
tions— one  by  the  Senate  and  one  by  the 
House — to  Interchange  weekly.  The  Senate 
appointed  Dr.  Provost,  on  the  25th  of  April. 

On  the  Ist  day  of  May  Washington's  first 
speech  was  read  to  the  House,  and  the  first 
business  after  that  speech  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Linn  as  chaplain.  By  whom  was 
this  plan  made?  Three  out  of  six  of  that 
Joint  committee  were  members  of  the  con- 
vention that  framed  the  Constitution.  Madi- 
son. Ellsworth,  and  Sherman  passed  directly 
from  the  hall  of  the  convention  to  the  Hall 
of  Congress.  Did  they  not  know  what  was 
constitutional?  The  law  of  1789  was  passed 
m  compliance  with  their  plan,  giving  chap- 
lains a  salary  of  9500.  It  was  reenacted  in 
1816,  and  continues  to  the  present  time. 
Chaplains  have  been  appointed  from  all  the 
leading  denominations — Methodist,  Baptist, 
Episcopalian.  Presbyterian.  Congregational- 
1st.  Catholic,  Unitarian,  and  others. 

IV     EXCERPTS  or   LTTTEB  CONCEKNING   CHAPLAIN 
WILLIAM    H.   MILBXJUr 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  January  15,  re- 
garding the  service  of  Reverend  William  H. 
MUburn  as  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  beg  to  state  that  he  served  from 
December  7.  1885.  to  March  3.  1893.  during 
the  49th.  50th.  51st.  and  52d  Congresses. 

He  resided  at  1318  14lh  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

The  51st  Congress  was  Republican.  For 
Chaplain  of  the  House  the  Reverend  Charles 
B.  Ramsdell  was  the  Republican  caucus 
nominee.  A  movement  was  started  to  retain 
Dr  Mllburn.  the  former  Chaplain,  be- 
cause he  was  blind  and  although  a  Democrat, 


several  Republicans  voted  for  him  and  be 
was  elected  by  a  vote  of  160  to  155. 

In  the  S2d  Congress  he  was  reelected  by 
a  Democratic  House  without  opposition  and 
afterward  became  Chaplain  of  the  Senate. 

When  "Tom"  Reed  was  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  Chaplain  was  the  blind  and  elo- 
quent orator  Mllburn.  Mllburn  got  into  the 
habit  of  praying  against  gambling  in  stocks 
and  bonds.  Dunham,  a  stocky,  swarthy 
Member  of  the  House  from  Chicago,  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Chicago  Stock 
Exchange. 

So  regular  and  persistent  were  the  Chap- 
lain's dally  attacks  upon  "bucket  shops" 
that  Dunham,  whose  name  figured  promi- 
nently In  certain  doings  In  the  Chicago 
"pit."  went  to  "Tom  "  Reed  and  objected 
vehemently  to  what  he  said  was  getting 
"personal."  Speaker  Reed  only  smiled  and 
In  his  Inimitable  drawl,  said:  "Aw,  Dunham, 
don't  mind  that;  It's  only  the  Chaplain's 
way  of  telling  the  Lord  all  the  news."  > 

V.  EXCERPT  FROM  "HISTORY  AND  PROCEDXTRE  Or 
THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES"  BY  DE  ALVA 
STANWOOD  ALEXANDER.  PACES  89-99 

The  chaplain  opens  each  day's  session  with 
prayer,  for  which  he  receives  a  salary  of  $1,200 
[1916].  It  Is  not  stipulated  that  prayers  be 
short,  or  that  Members  stand  during  the 
service,  but  brevity  and  reverence  are  usually 
observed.  Originally  the  chaplain  was  not 
an  official  of  the  House.  A  concurrent  reso- 
lution named  two  clergymen  of  different  de- 
nominations, who.  Interchanging  weekly, 
supplied  the  Senate  and  House.  The  pro- 
longed speakership  contest  in  1855  inter- 
rupted this  custom,  the  House  meantime  em- 
ploying local  ministers.  Their  prayers.  It 
seems,  too  often  evinced  something  of  the 
partisan  spirit  that  characterized  the  pend- 
ing controversy,  and  in  the  following  Con- 
gress (1857)  certain  Members  who  claimed 
that  the  employment  of  chaplains  confilcted 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  tend- 
ed to  promote  a  union  of  church  and  state, 
made  a  determined  effort  to  discontinue  their 
use.  This  aroused  the  churches  of  the  coun- 
try, and  at  the  end  of  an  acrimonious  debate 
the  House,  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
adopted  the  following  resolution:  "Whereas 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  from  their 
earliest  history  to  the  present  time,  have  been 
led  by  the  hand  of  a  kind  providence  and  are 
Indebted  for  the  countless  blessings  of  the 
past  and  the  present  and  dependent  for  con- 
tinued prosperity  In  the  future  upon  Al- 
mighty God;  and  whereas  the  great  vital  and 
conservative  element  in  our  system  is  the 
belief  of  our  people  In  the  pure  doctrines 
and  divine  truths  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  It  eminently  becomes  the  representa- 
tives of  a  people  so  highly  favored  to  ac- 
knowledge In  the  most  public  manner  their 
reverence  for  God :  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  dally  sessions  of  this 
body  be  opened  with  prayer,  and  that  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  In  this  city  are  hereby 
requested  to  attend  and  alternately  jaerform 
this  solemn  duty."  *  The  adoption  of  thU 
creed  forever  crushed  objection  to  the  pres- 
ence of  a  chaplain.  Nevertheless,  his  status 
remained  unfixed.  It  was  objected  that 
neither  the  Constitution  nor  the  law  recog- 
nized such  an  officer,  and  not  until  the  pay- 
ment of  his  salary  depended  upon  his  taking 
the  ironclad  oath,  adopted  in  1862.  did  his 
official   character   become   established. 

VI.  SELECTED,  ADDmONAL  RETEXENCES  TO  MA- 
TERIAL ON  CHAPLAINS  IN  THE  HOUSE  Or 
REPRESENTATIVES 

"Constitution.  Jefferson's  Manual  and 
Rules   of    the    House   of    Representatives   of 
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WHY  HASNT  CONGRESS  BEEN  EN- 
TITLED TO  THE  TRUTH  ABOUT 
THE  CULTURAL  CENTER? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  WidnallI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Why 
hasn't  Congress  been  entitled  to  the 
truth  about  the  Cultural  Center? 

According  to  a  page  1  report  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  February  18.  1964, 
the  guidance  of  the  cultural  affairs  of  the 
United  States  is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  one  Individual.  According  to  the  re- 
port, the  cultural  affairs  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  to  be  organized  and  di- 
rected by  the  New  York  theatrical  pro- 
ducer, Roger  L.  Stevens,  who  has  been 
serving  since  1961  as  the  Board  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Cultural  Center  and, 
presumably,  will  continue  in  this  post  as 
well. 

Before  President  Johnson  makes  final 
his  decision  regarding  this  concentration 
of  the  art  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Stevens. 
I  would  hope  he  would  take  another  look 
at  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Cultural 
Center  and  the  misinformation  given  to 
the  Congress  regarding  it. 

I  would  think  that  the  President  would 
want  to  concern  himself  about  some  of 
these  actions  which  our  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Ellender.  has  called 
"slick  parliamentary  practices."  I 
would  further  think  that  the  President 
would  at  this  time  be  particularly  sen- 
sitive to  the  possible  conflict  of  interest 
which  arises  from  having  an  active  com- 
mercial theatrical  producer  in  such  an 
influential  Federal  post  as  the  Presiden- 
tial Adviser  on  National  Cultural  Af- 
fairs at  the  White  House. 

It  is  extremely  significant,  I  think, 
that  Mr.  Stevens  as  Board  Chairman  of 
the  National  Cultural  Center  has  told 
Congress  that  he  sees  this  project  as  so 
much  real  estate.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  a  loftier  view  should  be  taken  of  the 
National  Cultural  Center,  and  of  the 
arts  and  artists,  than  the  real  estate 
view. 

Speaking  of  real  estate,  in  December 
of  1963  and  January  of  this  year,  in- 
creasing numbers  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, including  myself,  became  con- 
cerned with  many  unsound  aspects  of 
the  hastily  contrived  change  in  financial 
planning  for  the  National  Cultural  Cen- 
ter. We  were  suddenly  confronted  with 
a  piece  of  legislation  that  had  literally 
been  drafted  overnight  and  which 
alarmed  many  of  us  by  compounding  a 
series  of  questionable  fiscal  actions  by 
the  trustees  of  the  Cultural  Center. 
The  amended  act,  as  finally  adopted  by 
Congress,  included  a  provision  for  a  first 
mortgage  on  a  Presidential  memorial, 
something  that  has  never  been  proposed 
before  in  our  history.  At  the  time  many 
of  our  distinguished  colleagues  and  I 
looked  upon  this  aspect  of  the  amended 
Cultural  Center  Act  with  deep  concern 
and  we  were  supported  in  our  views  by  a 
thoughtful  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  January  7,  1964,  which  said  in 
part: 

The  National  Cultural  Center  should  stand 
on  Its  own  merits.  The  proposal  to  finance 
It  now  In  important  part  through  public 
money  Is  a  complete  reversal  of  the  original 
plan,  which  was  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  provide  only  the  site.     Further- 


more, as  Mr.  WiDNALL  points  out.  the  Govern- 
ment Is  In  effect  pledging  Itself  to  provide 
annual  operating  funds  to  keep  the  project 
solvent — because  obviously  a  Presidential 
memorial  cannot  be  allowed  to  go  bankrupt. 
In  addition,  the  provlsido  for  a  loan  of  $15.4 
million  for  construction  of  parking  facilities 
Is,  as  Mr.  Widnall  says,  tantamount  to  put- 
ting "a  first  mortgage  on  a  Presidential  me- 
morial for  the  first  time  in  our  history." 

The  announced  puipose  of  the  mort- 
gage loan  was  to  finance  an  underground 
parking  facility  for  some  1,600  cars  by 
means  of  a  U.S.  Treasury  loan  of  $15.4 
million — coming  to  an  unprecedented 
cost  of  $10,000  per  car.  Chairman  Roger 
Stevens,  of  the  Cultural  Center,  acknowl- 
edged under  committee  questioning  that 
the  foreseeable  annual  net  income  from 
this  parking  facility  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  annual  interest  on  such 
a  loan,  still  less  allow  provision  for  pay- 
ing off  any  part  of  the  principal. 

Many  members  recorded  their  opposi- 
tion to  this  measure  under  very  difficult 
circumstances. 

A  new  proposal  has  just  been  sent  to 
Congress  by  President  Johnson  which 
bears  seriously  on  the  continuing  finan- 
cial problems  of  the  Cultural  Center. 
The  request  by  the  President,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1964,  is  but  another  chapter  In 
a  sorry  history.  This  comes  as  a  request 
for  supplemental  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal year  1964  and  it  divides  itself  into  two 
parts.  First,  a  request  for  immediately 
appropriating  the  $15.5  million  in  match- 
ing funds  that  the  Congress  authorized 
in  January.  The  President  is  requesting 
that  we  appropriate  these  funds  Imme- 
diately rather  than  waiting  until  the  Cul- 
tural Center  trustees  have  enough  funds 
in  hand  from  private  sources  to  build  the 
Cultural  Center  when  combined  with  the 
Federal  grant.  Our  matching  funds 
should  only  be  about  $9  million  at  this 
point.  The  circumstances  of  this  request 
are  enough  to  warrant  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  make  a  careful  ex- 
amination before  releasing  such  fimds. 
A  second  White  House  request  is  for  the 
sum  of  $3.3  million  to  acquire  additional 
land  for  the  Cultural  Center.  This  is 
$3.3  million  over  and  above  the  $15.5 
million  that  have  been  authorized  as  a 
matching  grant  and  over  and  above  the 
$15.4  million  that  have  been  authorized 
as  a  loan — a  loan  that  is  openly  unpay- 
able and  therefore  should  also  be  con- 
sidered realistically  as  a  grant.  So  now 
suddenly  we  have  a  $50  million  Cultural 
Center  instead  of  the  $30  million  Center 
that  we  thought  we  had  authorized. 
This  Is  one  of  the  fastest  cases  of  infla- 
tion in  the  history  of  finance.  More  will 
undoubtedly  follow. 

My  study  of  the  new  proposal  to  ac- 
quire more  than  double  the  acreage 
originally  authorized  by  Congress  and 
the  associated  background  events  leads 
me  regretfully  to  the  conclusion  that 
matters  have  gone  so  far  that  the  Con- 
gress and  public  are  being  badly  misled. 

I  became  concerned  about  the  land 
problem  relating  to  the  Cultural  Center 
when  the  revised  architectural  plsuis 
were  presented  to  the  public  in  Newport, 
R.I..  in  September  of  1962.  At  that  time 
it  appeared  to  me  that  the  building  was 
not  adapted  to  the  site  which  Congress 
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had  authorized  In  1958.  Upon  Investiga- 
tion I  found  that  this  indeed  was  the 
case .  that  the  architect  and  the  trustees 
had  designed  and  authorized  a  building 
which  in  part  must  occupy  land  that  was 
never  assigned  to  them  by  the  act  of 
Corvgress  under  which  they  exist.  The 
proposed  site  on  which  Congress  voted 
and  which  is  reproduced  pictorally  in 
the  published  hearings  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  which 
is  carefully  described  in  section  3  of  the 
National  Cultural  Center  Act,  consists 
of  about  9  acres  of  which  1  acre,  we 
were  told  in  the  committee  report  in 
1958.  was  not  yet  in  Ctovernment  hands 
in  1958  and  would  have  to  be  acquired. 
In  the  Senate  committee  hearings,  in 
the  House  committee  hearings  and  on 
the  floors  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  it 
was  firmly  stated  by  the  proponents  of 
this  bill  that  the  cost  of  this  additional 
land  acquisition  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  about  $650,000.  This, 
then,  is  the  landsite  and  the  price  of 
acquisition  that  was  covered  by  the  bill 
presented  to  Congress,  and  it  is  the  only 
bill  of  this  sort  that  Congress  has  ever 
acted  on  in  connection  with  the  Cul- 
tural Center. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  trustees  of 
the  Center  knew  that  their  architect  was 
exceeding  the  authorized  site.  It  is  more 
than  self-evident,  because  the  publicity 
issued  by  the  Center  has  regularly,  dur- 
ing the  Stevens  regime,  been  referring  to 
13  acres  rather  than  the  9  acres  au- 
thorized by  Congress.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  trustees 
which  took  place  on  January  18.  1963. 
it  was  noted  that  the  building  plans  did 
not  conform  to  the  authorized  site  and 
that  "the  ofDcers  are  developing  legisla- 
tion to  expand  the  present  site  •  •  • 
sufficiently  for  the  purposes  of  creating 
upon  it  the  building  design  approved  by 
the  board  of  trustees." 

The  summary  of  actions  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  reflects  this. 

The  concern  of  the  trustees  that  legis- 
lation in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to 
the  National  Cultural  Center  Act  would 
be  necessary  to  expand  the  site  was 
correct.  It  was  so  correct  that,  at  the 
urging  of  the  trustees.  Senator  Dirksen 
has  a  bill  in  the  present  Congress  <S. 
315)  that  would  amend  section  3  of  the 
act  so  that  the  Center  would  have  the 
legislative  authority  to  occupy  the  land 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
now  seeks  to  acquire  without  such  legis- 
lative authority. 

The  existence  of  Senator  E>irksen's 
bill,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  introduced 
a  year  ago.  is  extremely  significant. 
Since  the  trustees  knew  that  the  addi- 
tional land  would  be  necessary  for  the 
building  they  had  already  approved,  and 
since  they  had  encouraged  Senator 
Dirksen  to  introduce  his  bill,  why  was 
not  this  amendment  brought  to  Con- 
gress last  summer,  at  the  time  we  were 
asked  to  pass  legislation  amending  the 
act  to  allow  the  National  Cultural  Center 
to  continue  operations  for  3  years? 
Why  did  not  President  Johnson  send 
along  this  important  amendment  with 
the  other  extensive  amendments  he  sent 
to  Coiutress  In  December  1963  in  con- 


nection with  the  change  of  name  and 
financial  plan? 

The  facts  appear  to  Justify  the  view 
that  this  plan  of  action  was  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  Congress  to 
approve  something  it  might  not  have 
approved  if  the  full  story  were  known. 
Because  I  was  aware  of  the  inconsisten- 
cies between  the  architect's  plaps  and 
the  authorized  site  I  asked  the  following 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Jones]  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on 
Augusts.  1963: 

Is  any  further  acquisition  of  land  contem- 
plated for  th«  Cultural  Center? 

This  is  his  reply : 

No,  there  U  none,  or  It  would  be  considered 
along  with  this  legislation.  There  has  been 
no  request  for  additional  land  In  the  last 
2  years  that  I  know  anything  about.  There 
was  about  3  years  ago  a  request  for  additional 
land.  The  Public  Works  Committee  took 
the  position  that  we  have  already  supplied 
a  sufflctent  amount  of  land  to  accommodate 
the  need. 

You  will  find  this  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  109.  part  11.  page  14076. 

Once  again,  I  became  concerned  about 
this  issue  during  the  December  hearings 
before  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
chairmaned  by  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Jones  1.  I  was  alarmed  by 
certain  testimony  by  one  of  the  trustees 
and  I  stated  during  my  own  testimony: 

I  believe  also  It  will  l>e  necessary  to  pass 
further  enabling  legislation  If  they  are  going 
to  acquire  additional  property  and  It  seems 
that  they  have  that  In  mind. 

And  here  is  the  reply  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama: 

There  Is  no  authority  In  this  bill  for  the 
trustees  to  acquire  any  more  property.  Mr. 

WtDNALL. 

You  will  find  this  exchange  on  page  89 
of  the  published  hearings  for  December 
16.  1963.  It  is  now  only  2  months  later 
and  we  suddenly  find  that  the  assurances 
we  have  been  given,  in  regard  to  the  land, 
do  not  really  stand  up:  and  now  the 
President  himself  is  backing  a  plan  to  ac- 
quire more  than  double  the  originally  au- 
thorized acreage  and  to  do  so  without 
any  enabling  legislation  at  all.  If  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  legislation  in  1958  un- 
der President  Eisenhower  to  set  aside 
9  acres  of  land,  why  Is  not  legislation 
necessary  to  set  aside  9  additional  acres 
now  under  President  Johnson? 

As  we  look  more  deeply  into  this  land 
problem  we  find  that  the  trustees  have 
purchased  real  estate  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  For  the  first  time  in  their  pres- 
entations to  Congress,  the  trustees  pro- 
vided a  current  balance  sheet  which  is 
included  in  the  published  hearings  of 
December  12  and  18.  1983.  that  I  have 
just  cited.  On  this  balance  sheet  there 
appears  an  extraordinary  entry  under 
fixed  assets  where  we  find: 
Cost  of  land. .-.  •146.000 

Now  why  should  the  National  Cultural 
Center  balance  sheet  show  land  owner- 
ship as  an  asset  when,  under  the  act.  the 
one  thing  that  was  to  be  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government  was  the  land.  Un- 
der section  3  of  the  act  the  only  authority 
for  anybody  to  acquire  land  for  the  Na- 


tional Cultural  Center  is  vested  in  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission. 
The  act  clearly  specifies,  and  the  legis- 
lative history  proves,  that  the  National 
Cultural  Center  trustees  were  not  author- 
ized by  law  to  acquire  the  land  on  which 
the  building  is  to  stand.  That  being  the 
case,  how  can  any  portion  of  that  land 
be  shown  as  a  capital  asset? 

Thus,  investigation  reveals  the  trustees 
arranging  to  acquire  land  outside  the 
authorized  site  and  adjacent  to  it  and 
becoming  behind-the-scenes  parties  to 
a  purchase  of  private  real  estate  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  limitations  of  the  act 
from  which  they  derive  their  authority 
to  exist.  The  records  of  the  U.S.  district 
Court  show  that  the  actual  conveyance 
of  this  private  property  came  about  as 
the  result  of  a  condemnation  proceeding 
by  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission and  that  the  NCPC  appears  in 
these  records  as  the  buyer  of  this  land. 
Yet.  It  shows  up  on  the  November  30. 
1963.  balance  sheet  of  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  as  a  capital  asset  of  the 
Center. 

To  add  to  this  unusual  real  estate 
transaction  and  accounting,  we  must 
now  consider  the  recent  revelation  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  the  fact  that 
still  another  privately  owned  tract  of 
land  outside  the  authorized  site — one 
that  is  essential  to  the  building  as 
planned  by  the  architect  and  approved 
by  the  trustees — is  now  under  contract 
of  sale  from  one  private  owner  to  an- 
other. I  refer  to  the  famous  Watergate 
Inn  which  was  sold  with  its  one-fourth 
acre  of  ground  for  $900,000  to  a  group  of 
investors  and  on  which  settlement  is 
scheduled  to  take  place  March  3,  1964. 

At  first  glance  it  might  appear  that 
this  is  land  speculation  bsised  on  some- 
one's belief  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  authorize  the  purchase,  and 
pay  a  handsome  profit,  In  order  to  ac- 
quire this  land  for  the  National  Cultural 
Center.  The  facts  as  given  to  the  press 
by  the  buyer  and  seller  show  the  com- 
plete opposite  to  be  the  case.  They  show 
that  both  the  buyer  and  the  seller  con- 
scientiously tried  to  determine  by  direct 
questions  to  the  trustees  of  the  Center  if 
this  land  was  still  essential  to  the  proj- 
ect. They  failed  to  obtain  any  appro- 
priate information  and  so  they  proceeded, 
as  American  citizens  have  the  right  to  do, 
to  sign  their  contract. 

Step  by  step,  this  Congress  and  the 
American  people  which  it  represents 
have  been  led  to  grant  more  and  more  of 
the  taxpayers'  dollars  to  a  venture  that 
becomes  more  inflated  by  the  minute. 

We  are  already  on  notice  that  today's 
demand  for  $3.3  mlUion  for  additional 
land  is  not  the  end.  The  Washington 
Post  of  February  14  reports  that  the 
architect  now  has  plans  for  tunneling 
Rock  Creek  Parkway  under  the  Cultural 
Center  building  to  improve  the  vista.  Is 
there  anyone  in  this  Congress  who  would 
care  to  give  even  a  wild  guess  as  to  what 
that  might  cost,  especially  In  the  low- 
lands adjacent  to  the  Potomac  River?  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  It  will  involve 
many  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  equally 
prophetic  to  say  that  whatever  it  costs, 
the  millions  will  be  tacked  into  some 
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other  convenient  budget,  presumably 
that  for  highways  or  parks  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Stevens,  as  Presidential 
Cultural  Adviser. 

It  might  be  well  to  make  a  short  list  of 
the  steps  which  have  led  Congress  into 
the  serious  mess  with  which  we  are  now 
confronted  in  this  Cultural  Center 
project. 

First.  The  size  of  the  site  and  the  re- 
peated statements  that  no  further  land 
would  be  needed. 

Second.  The  price  of  additional  land. 
Until  the  last  60  days  the  only  additional 
money  for  land  noted  in  the  history  of 
the  legislation  Is  $650,000.  Now,  for  to- 
day's bite,  we  are  being  asked  for  $3.3 
million. 

Third.  The  concealment  of  the  need 
for  extra  land.  In  spite  of  the  existence 
of  a  bill  <S.  315)  which  Senator  Dirksen 
introduced  at  the  request  of  the  Cultural 
Center  trustees  to  enlarge  the  site  by 
amendment,  this  vital  matter  was  not 
exposed  to  Congress  on  either  of  two  oc- 
casions during  the  past  8  months  when 
Congress  was  considering  other  amend- 
ments to  the  same  bill.  Now  the  Presi- 
dent suggests  purchasing  the  additional 
acreage  without  legislative  authority. 

Fourth.  The  cost  of  construction. 
With  great  publicity  it  was  announced 
by  Mr.  Roger  Stevens  in  September  1962 
that  the  Cultural  Center  could  be  built 
for  $30  million  based  on  the  plans  at 
that  time.  The  publicity  material  of  the 
Cultural  Center  consistently  mentioned 
parking  in  connection  with  the  Cultural 
Center  so  that  donors.  Congress,  and  the 
general  public  were  lulled  into  believing 
that  the  cost  of  the  parking  facilities 
were  included  in  the  $30  million  price 
tag.  It  was  revealed  for  the  first  time 
in  December  1963  that  the  so-called 
parking  garage  was  not  included  and 
that  it  would  cost  an  unprecedented 
$15  4  million  to  build. 

Fifth.  The  nature  of  the  parking  ga- 
rage. Part  of  the  explanation  of  the 
high  cost  of  the  so-called  parking  ga- 
rage arises  from  the  fact  that  the  cost 
of  this  structure  Includes  the  actual 
foundations  of  the  theaters  above  as 
well  as  many  working  components  of 
those  theaters.  It  follows  that  these 
components  of  the  so-called  parking 
garage  are  what  account  for  the  major 
part  of  the  high  cost,  and,  of  course,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  parking.  Many  com- 
petent observers  doubt  that  this  will 
actually  work,  because  the  hastily  con- 
trived act  authorizes  the  Treasury  loan 
only  for  a  parking  garage  and  appears 
not  to  authorize  such  a  loan  for  any  part 
of  the  Cultural  Center  structure  itself. 
In  any  event,  the  method  of  presenta- 
tion was  flagrantly  misleading.  This 
was  intensifled  by  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works — No.  1050 — 
which  notes  that  the  parking  facility 
"includes  the  foundation,  loads  of  the 
structure  above,  the  vertical  circulation, 
and  space  for  mechanical  services  of  the 
structure  above  '  Although  this  mate- 
rial is  included  in  the  report,  apparently 
at  the  last  moment  just  before  going  to 
press,  it  was  not  the  subject  of  testimony 
in  the  hearings,  nor  of  House  debate  on 
January  8,  1964. 


Sixth.  The  reporting  of  gift  Income. 
Each  time  that  Congress  has  considered 
the  Cultural  Center  legislation  it  has  re- 
ceived rosy  statements  concerning  the 
ease  with  which  voluntary  contributions 
could  be  solicited.  The  first  such  repre- 
sentations came  from  Mr.  Robert  Dowl- 
ing,  the  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, who  testified  in  1958  that  the  nec- 
essary funds  could  be  raised  publicly  in 
a  matter  of  months.  His  business  part- 
ner, Roger  Stevens,  who  is  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  used  the  White 
House  as  a  forum  last  summer  to  state 
that  he  already  had  $15  million  in  hand 
in  private  gifts.  Yet.  by  December,  when 
appearing  before  Congress.  Mr.  Stevens 
was  able  to  account  for  only  some  $13 
million,  including  a  conditional  grant  of 
$5  million  from  the  Ford  Foundation 
which  has  never  been  fully  described  to 
Congress.  A  fundraising  concert  dinner 
held  at  the  National  Guard  Armory  in 
Washington  a  little  over  a  year  ago  and 
telecast  by  closed  circuit  to  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  was  claimed  in  advance  by 
Mr.  Stevens  as  an  activity  that  would 
raise  $5  million  for  the  Cultural  Center. 
Not  only  was  this  event  universally  de- 
nounced as  an  artistic  failure  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  financial  statements  of  the 
Cultural  Center,  it  produced  some  paltry 
$300,000  in  funds  which  is  a  far  cry  from 
$5  million. 

This  dismal  history  is  the  more  dis- 
heartening because  it  serves  as  the  back- 
ground to  a  project  that  was  created  with 
the  loftiest  of  intentions:  An  arts  center 
for  the  Capital  City  of  the  United  States. 
And  it  was  renamed  with  equally  lofty 
intent  as  the  Washington  memorial  for 
a  much  beloved  President  of  the  United 
States.  President  Kennedy.  The  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center  was  renamed  with 
the  support  of  all  Members  of  Congress. 

At  the  time,  serious  questions  were 
raised  about  the  financing  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Cultural  Center.  We  now 
find  that  the  Cultural  Center  Board 
Chairman,  under  whom  most  of  the  "slick 
parliamentary  practices"  have  taken 
place,  is  being  considered  for  appoint- 
ment by  the  President  as  the  cultural 
czar  of  the  United  States — that  he  is  to 
be  given  the  White  House  post  as  Presi- 
dential Cultural  Adviser,  in  addition  to 
his  post  as  Board  Chairman  of  the  Cul- 
tural Center. 

Even  if  Mr.  Stevens  is  the  ideal  man 
for  this  post,  I  think  that  all  of  the 
foregoing  clouded  issues  relating  to  his 
administration  of  the  Cultural  Center 
should  be  resolved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  before  President  Johnson  can,  in  good 
conscience,  give  him  unlimited  control 
over  the  cultural  destiny  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  should  also  con- 
cern himself  with  the  obvious  conflict 
of  interest  which  will  continue  to  prevail 
and  be  increased  when  Mr.  Stevens,  as  a 
Broadway  producer,  is  faced  with  the 
tantalizing  prospect  of  booking  his  own 
commercial  productions  into  the  Cultural 
Center  of  which  he  is  the  Board  Chair- 
man. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  give  thorough  scru- 


tiny to  the  pending  appropriation  re- 
quests for  the  construction  of  the  Cul- 
tural Center. 


RESIDUAL  OIL  QUOTAS— LIGHTS 
OFF  AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE- 
LIGHTS  UP  HOPE  FOR  MILUONS 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  tMr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
imposition  of  residual  oil  quotas  has  long 
been  a  matter  of  concern  to  thoughtful 
citizens  living  on  the  eastern  seaboard. 
The  battle  to  remove  these  unfair  quotas 
has  been  fought  here  in  the  House  on  a 
broad  bipartisan  front  for  many  years. 

Now  that  we  have  a  President  who  has 
demonstrated  his  concern  for  economy, 
there  is  new  hope  that  these  costly  quotas 
will  be  removed.  By  turning  off  the 
lights  at  the  White  House,  President 
Johnson  has  given  the  Nation  and  the 
whole  world  tangible  evidence  of  the 
importance  of  economy.  Certainly, 
when  fully  apprised  of  the  facts,  he  will 
help  millions  of  Americans  located  on 
the  eastern  seaboard  and  far  removed 
from  the  mineral  resources  so  richly  be- 
stowed on  some  parts  of  our  Nation,  to 
help  reduce  their  light  bills,  too. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
written  to  the  President  suggesting  that, 
just  as  he  has  cut  the  light  bill  at  the 
White  House  by  a  flick  of  a  switch,  he  can 
help  New  England  and  eastern  seaboard 
homeowners  reduce  their  light  bills,  too, 
by  a  stroke  of  the  Presidential  E>en. 

My  letter  to  the  President  follows: 

Congress  of  the  Unfted  States, 

House  of  Repkesentatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  19,1964. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Your  successful  ef- 
forts to  reduce  the  electric  light  bills  In  the 
White  House  have  been  widely  noted.  This 
tangible  evidence  of  your  pledge  for  economy 
in  Government  has  received  well-deserved 
praise.  Believing  with  you  that  economy  in 
Ctovernment  is  an  Important  and  attainable 
goal,  I  commend  your  efforts  and  the  exam- 
ple you  have  set.  In  New  Hampshire  we  still 
have  a  high  regard  for  thrift,  and  despite 
the  BCOfBng  of  Government  economists,  we 
still  view  the  Puritan  ethic  with  esteem. 

Because  of  your  Interest  In  economy,  per- 
mit me  to  suggest  the  next  logical  step. 

For  5  years.  50  million  consumers  along 
the  east  coast  from  Maine  to  Florida  have 
been  trying  to  do  what  you  have  accom- 
plished In  1  month — reduce  their  own  light 
bills.  They  have  tried  to  do  this  by  seeking 
the  removal  of  residual  fuel  oil  controls, 
which  have  l>een  costing  consumers  In  New 
England  alone  close  to  $30  million  a  year  In 
Increased  light  bills  and  heating  costs. 

Removal  of  these  residual  fuel  oil  con- 
trols, Mr.  President,  can  be  accomplished  by 
you  and  you  alone,  not  by  a  "flip  of  a  switch" 
but  by  "a  strolce  of  a  pen."  They  are  un- 
needed  and  unnecessary,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  national  security  and  the 
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safeguarding  of  our  domestic  petroleum  in- 
dustry. By  putting  tlie  lights  out  in  the 
White  House,  and  by  doing  away  with  a  use- 
less system  of  Government  controls,  you  can 
help  50  million  Ame  loans  and  can  further 
prove  that  economy  in  this  era  of  hundred- 
bllllon-dollar  budgets,  does  truly  begin  at 
home. 

Respectfully. 

James  C.  Cleveland. 

Member  of  Congress. 


THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  OP  BUSI- 
NESS—IS IT  THE  ANSWER  FOR 
YOUR  SON  OR  DAUGHTER? 

Mr.  OOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusets  [Mr.  Morse!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
criish  of  young  people  desiring  higher 
education  puts  an  ever  greater  strain  on 
our  educational  resources  and  our  imag- 
ination, one  possible  solution  may  be 
greater  attention  to  junior  colleges.  In 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963.  we  reserved  a  substantial  portion 
of  our  funds  for  Junior  community  col- 
leges. Junior  colleges  of  business  are 
now  receiving  greater  study  as  one  means 
of  channeling  students  into  the  educa- 
tional environment  best  suited  for  them. 
C.  Fred  Burdett,  president  of  Burdett 
College  of  Boston.  Mass..  recently  wrote 
a  fine  article  describing  the  advantages 
of  junior  business  colleges.  The  article 
appeared  in  a  number  of  Massachusetts 
newspapers  and  I  would  like  my  col- 
leagues to  have  the  benefit  of  its  con- 
tents : 

The  JtJNiom  College  or  Business — Is  It  the 
Answer  for  Your  Son  or  Daughter? 

(By  C.  Fred  Burdett.  president.  Burdett 
College.  Boston ) 

Every  high  school  class  produces  a  certain 
number  of  students  who  are  slated  for  a  col- 
lege degree,  another  group  who  have  an  aiBn- 
Ity  for  tools  and  trade,  and  a  third  group,  the 
largest,  who  fall  into  the  so-called  general 
and  business  classifications 

The  road  ahead  for  the  first  two  groups  is 
fairly  well  defined.  College  selection  and 
admission  for  one.  choice  of  technical  school 
or  apprenticeship  for  the  other. 

Not  so  for  the  third  group — the  students 
who  are  not  sure  they  want  to  (or  can)  go 
on  for  4  more  years  of  school,  who  may  not 
have  taken  college  preparatory  courses,  or 
who  want  to  achieve  maximum  employablllty 
In  the  shortest  possible  time.  These  young- 
sters should  continue  their  education,  es- 
pecially the  many  who  are  good  students  and 
would  benefit  by  college-level  Instruction 
A  high  school  diploma  is  no  longer  adequate 
preparation  for  employment — the  complexi- 
ties of  this  age  malce  additional  training  es- 
sential for  advancement. 

So.  what  should  they  do— what  educa- 
tional avenue  is  open  that  will  enhance  their 
chances  of  success? 

Like  their  counterparts  who  will  go  on  for 
a  degree,  most  of  these  young  men  and  wom- 
en will  carve  careers  in  some  form  of  busi- 
ness. Accordingly,  they  should  have  as  much 
of  the  best  business  training  as  possible 
And  they  can.  through  one  of  the  most  rapid- 
ly growing,  but  least  publicized  areas  of  edu- 
cation— that  the  accredited  Junior  college 
of   business      Specifically,  accredited  Junior 


colleges  of  business  because  accreditation  is 
indicative  of  high  standards  and  a  special- 
ized 2-year  curriculum  of  business  subjects 
that  in  general  is  equivalent  in  technical 
content  to  those  offered  by  4-year  Institu- 
tions. 

There  are  over  40  such  Junior  colleges  of 
bvislness  in  the  country.  All  set  rigid  ad- 
missions standards  as  to  grades,  interest,  and 
recommendations,  but  college  preparatory 
courses  and  college  boards,  examinations, 
while  helpful,  are  usually  not  required. 
Educational  programs  are  coordinated  to  the 
requirements  of  business  and  planned  to 
provide  an  understanding  of  business  philos- 
ophy and  ethics  as  well  as  training  In  def- 
inite subject  areas — i.e..  In  the  coeduca- 
tional colleges,  accounting,  marketing,  man- 
agement, and  secretarial  specializations. 

Yearly  costs  vary  throughout  the  country 
but  generally  are  somewhat  lower  per  year 
than  those  of  the  4-year  private  college. 
Total  costs,  again  In  approximate  terms,  are 
roughly  one-half  or  less. 

Student  life  is  much  similar  to  that  at 
other  colleges,  includes  periodic  guidance 
and  counseling  Interviews,  well-rounded  ex- 
tracurricular activities  programs,  sponsored 
travel,  discussion  groups,  etc.  Some  students 
commute,  some  live  in  dorms — many  come 
from  the  Immediate  locale,  but  others  are 
also  attracted  from  many  parts  of  the  world. 

While  programs  are  largely  terminal  in 
nature,  many  Junior  colleges  of  business  have 
established  transfer  relations  with  4-year  in- 
stitutions. Students  from  these  Junior  col- 
leges of  business,  while  prepared  for  imme- 
diate employment,  may  also  transfer  after 
graduation  and  go  on  for  a  degree.  Those 
who  do  want  immediate  employment  will 
find  placement  offices  active  and  a  certain 
amount  of  recruiting.  Employers  are  rapid- 
ly learning  that  the  Junior  college  of  busi- 
ness is  an  excellent  source  of  personnel  who 
need  only  a  minimum  amount  of  on-the- 
job  training 

Students,  and  their  parents,  who  feel  that 
this  may  be  the  answer  to  their  educational 
needs  should  talk  first  to  the  high  school 
guidance  directors  and  then  to  the  admis- 
sions officer  of  the  college  best  suited  to  their 
particular  requirements  A  complete  list  of 
.accredited  Junior  colleges  of  business  may 
be  ftbtained  from  James  R.  Taylor,  executive 
secretary.  Accrediting  Commission  for  Busi- 
ness Schools.  Wayne  University.  Detroit  2. 
Mich. 


THE  NEW  PUBLIC  LAW  480  AGREE- 
MENT  WITH   POLAND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  McDowell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  speaker,  we 
sometimes  fail  to  recognize  the  effective- 
ness of  our  food-for-peace  programs,  the 
Public  Law  480  programs,  and  occa- 
sionally we  hear  complaints  that  the 
people  in  a  foreign  country  are  not 
aware  of  the  Public  Law  480  agreements 
between  the  United  States  and  that  par- 
ticular country.  Such  misgivings  have 
certainly  been  expressed  in  the  past  with 
respect  to  our  agreements  with  Poland. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  occasion  to 
draw  attention  to  the  publicity  in  Poland 
about  the  recently  concluded  Public  Law 
480  sigreement.  On  February  4.  1964, 
the  day  after  the  agreement  was  signed, 
all  four  major  Warsaw  daily  newspapers 


front-paged  the  new  agreement.  Simi- 
lar publicity  was  given  in  the  provincial 
press  throughout  Poland  and  the  Polish 
radio  also  reported  the  new  agreement. 

The  Polish  news  reports  accurately  re- 
ported the  composition  and  terms  of  the 
agreement  which  provide  for  the  sale  of 
$90  million  worth  of  U.S.  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities.  The  new  agree- 
ment consists  of  three  parts;  One  part 
provides  that  Poland  will  convert  into 
dollars,  over  a  3-year  pjeriod.  the  local 
currency  proceeds  derived  from  $30  mil- 
lion worth  of  sales;  the  second  part  pro- 
vides for  a  $30  million  conversion  over 
an  extended  period  of  years:  that  is,  the 
same  terms  contained  In  our  previous 
agreements;  and  the  third  portion  pro- 
vides for  the  commercial  purchase  of  $30 
million  worth  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties in  the  United  States  during  1964. 

I  also  note  with  satisfaction  the  pub- 
lished comments  of  the  Polish  Deputy 
Minister  of  Foreign  Trade  who  earlier 
this  month  visited  the  United  States  and 
met  with  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  as  well  as  with  oflBcials  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  The  Minister  declared 
that  he  expected  the  recent  Public  Law 
480  agreement  "to  pave  the  road  toward 
normalization  and  the  development  of 
economic  and  trade  relations  between 
Poland  and  the  United  States.' 

I  am  happy  that  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment demonstrated  its  appreciation  of 
the  Public  Law  480  agreement  by  giving 
it  such  prominent  publicity.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Polish 
people  are  aware  of  and  appreciate  the 
receipt  of  food  and  other  agricultural 
commodities  from  the  United  States.  It 
Is  another  reminder  of  the  ties  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Polish  peoples. 

For  my  part.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
the  new  Public  Law  480  agreement  with 
Poland  represents  a  significant  step  to- 
ward placing  the  trade  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Poland  on  a 
broader  commercial  basis. 

One-third  of  the  agricultural  com- 
modities involved  in  the  Public  Law  480 
agreement  with  Poland  are  to  be  pur- 
chased on  a  commercial  basis  in  1964. 
One- third  are  to  be  paid  for  with  zlotys 
which  can  be  converted  into  dollars  over 
a  3 -year  period.  Only  the  remaining 
one-third  of  the  commodities  in  this 
agreement  are  being  sold  on  relatively 
soft  terms — the  same  terms  contained  in 
our  previous  Public  Law  480  agreements 
with  Poland — which  enable  that  country 
to  pay  for  them  with  zlotys  and  to  con- 
vert those  zlotys  Into  dollars  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  years.  I  believe  this  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  would  like  to  place  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  translation  of  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  February 
7.  1964.  issue  of  Try  buna  Ludu,  as  well 
as  the  text  of  the  Department  of  State 
release  of  February  3,  1964.  containing 
the  most  recent  Public  Law  480  agree- 
ment with  Poland: 

[Prom  Trybuna  Ludu.  Feb.  7.  19641 
Vice  Minister  Moorzewski   on  the   Course 

or  Economic  Talks  in  the  United  States 

or  America 

In  a  talk  held  with  PAP  correspondent  edi- 
tor Zwlren.  Vice  Minister  of  Foreign  Trade 
Franc Iszek    Modrzewski    recalled    that    the 
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Polish-American  trade  agreement  signed  on 
February  3.  1964.  represents  the  seventh 
successive  agreement  of  this  type  since  1957. 
"However,  the  present  agreement",  pointed 
out  Vice  Minister  Modrzewski.  "introduces 
certain  new  provisions  indicating  a  com- 
paratively universal  development  of  our  re- 
lations In  the  purchase  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts from  the  United  States.  This  agree- 
ment covers  the  purchase  of  these  products 
by  Poland  for  the  amount  of  approximately 
$90  million,  one-third  of  which  is  on  terms 
of  long-term  credit  In  agreement  with  Pub- 
lic Law  480  covering  agricultural  surplus, 
one-third  of  which  Is  on  3-year  credit  with- 
out Interest  (this  is  something  new)  and  is 
also  subject  to  the  regulations  of  Public  Law 
480.  and  one-third  of  which  Is  for  cash.  At 
the  same  time  it  has  been  established  with 
the  Export-Import  Bank  that  operations 
conducted  on  a  normal  commercial  basis  can 
be  financed  on  the  basis  of  18  months'  credit. 

"The  signing  of  the  current  agreement 
should  pave  the  road  toward  normalization 
and  the  development  of  economic  and  trade 
relations  between  Poland  and  the  United 
States.  Both  in  government  as  well  as  in 
the  bank  and  trade  circles  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  notice  the  existence  of  a  better  and 
I  would  say  even  a  more  promising  atmos- 
phere in  the  field  of  Polish-American  trade, 
thanks  to  last  year's  relntroductlon  of  the 
most-favored-nation  clause  for  Poland  by 
Congress.  Although  not  all  obstacles  on  the 
road  toward  the  development  of  Polish- 
American  trade  have  been  removed — here  I 
have  in  mind  certain  legislative  restric- 
tions— It  Is  hoped  that  this  atmosphere  will 
permit  Poland  to  considerably  increase  her 
exports  to  the  American  market  in  1964  and 
subsequent  years,  this  being  closely  con- 
nected with  the  refund  of  credits.  The  list 
of  Polish  goods  sold  on  this  market  already 
comprises  approximately  250  Items. 

"As  far  as  Polish  purchases  in  the  United 
States  are  concerned  they  already  have  a  7- 
year  tradition,  and  the  signing  of  this  year's 
agreement  Indicates  that  they  will  also  grow. 

"In  the  beginning  the  purpose  of  my  visit, 
planned  for  1  week,  was  to  hold  general  talks 
on  the  prospects  for  the  development  of  trade 
relations  between  our  two  countries.  This 
visit,  however,  was  extended  to  2V2  weeks 
In  connection  with  the  negotiations  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  present  agreement.  I  am 
satisfled  with  the  talks  held  on  a  high  level 
with  the  representatives  of  the  American 
Government,  with  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  with  bank  and  economic  repre- 
sentatives. The  talks  were  objective  and 
were  held  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
understanding." 

Agricultural  Commodities  agreements  Be- 
tween   THE    Government   of   the    United 
States  or  America   and  the  Government 
or  THE   Polish   People's   Republic    Under 
Title  I  or  the  AcRicuLTtJRAL  Trade  Devel- 
opment AND  Assistance  Act.  as  Amended 
Agreements  providing  for  the  sale  to  Po- 
land    of     agricultural     commodities     were 
signed   today    in   Washington   by   George  W. 
Ball,  Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  Francls- 
zek  Modrzewski.  Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign 
Trade  of  the  Polish  People's  Republic.    With- 
in the  framework  of  the  agreed  arrangement. 
Poland    will    purchase    surplus    agricultural 
commodities,  including  wheat,  cotton,  edible 
oils,  rice,  and  tobacco,  having  a  total  export 
market  value  of  $90  9  million.  Including  cer- 
tain ocean  transportation  costs. 

As  provided  in  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  (Public  Law 
480),  purchases  under  the  act  will  be  paid 
for  In  local  currency  (Polish  zlotys).  This 
currency  will  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of 
the  United  States  and  will  be  available  for 
use  by  the  U.S.  Government.  Under  one 
agreement  the  Polish  Government  is  sched- 
uled to  commence  by  December  31.  1964,  and 


to  complete  by  December  31.  1967.  the  repur- 
chase for  dollars  of  the  unused  zloty  pro- 
ceeds from  $30.2  million  worth  of  commod- 
ities. A  second  agreement  concluded  on 
the  same  terms  as  in  previous  Public  Law  480 
agreements  with  Poland  provides  that  be- 
ginning January  1974.  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment will  repurchase  for  dollars,  at  the 
annual  rate  of  $750,000.  the  remaining  bal- 
ance of  zloty  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale 
of  $30.7  million   worth  of  commodities. 

Poland  has  also  undertaken,  in  connection 
with  these  arrangements,  to  purchase  with 
its  own  resources  from  the  United  States 
during  1964  an  additional  200,000  metric  tons 
of  feed  grains,  66.000  bales  of  cotton,  5,500 
metric  tons  of  edible  oil  or  tallow,  10,000 
metric  tons  of  rice,  and  other  U.S.  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  bring  the  total  pur- 
chases to  $30  million.  These  purchases  are 
over  and  above  the  amounts  to  be  purchased 
for  the  zloty  equivalent  of  $60.9  million 
mentioned  above. 

These  argreements  represent  another  step 
of  the  U.S.  Government  to  meet  Polish  needs 
by  sales  of  agricultural  commodities,  while  at 
the  same  time  encouraging  further  the  trend 
In  recent  years  to  expand  the  commercial 
basis  of  the  economic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Poland.  Since  1957  agree- 
ments under  Public  Law  480  have  provided 
for  a  total  of  $538.2  million  in  such  sales  to 
Poland,  Including  the  sales  agreements 
signed  today. 

The  texts  of  the  present  agreements  fol- 
low: 

AGREEMENT  A 

{Long-term  agreement) 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  Polish 
People's  Republic: 

Recognizing  the  desirability  of  expanding 
trade  in  agricultural  commodities  between 
their  two  countries  in  a  manner  which  would 
not  displace  usual  marketings  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  these  commodities  or 
unduly  disrupt  world  prices  of  agricultural 
commodities; 

Considering  that  the  purchase  for  Polish 
zlotys  of  agricultural  commodities  produced 
In  the  United  States  of  America  will  assist 
In  achieving  such  an  expansion  of  trade; 

Desiring  to  set  forth  the  understandings 
which  will  govern  the  sales,  as  specified  be- 
low, of  agricultural  commodities  to  Poland 
pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act,  as  amend- 
ed (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  act)  and 
the  measures  which  the  two  Governments 
will  take  individually  and  collectively  in 
furthering  the  expansion  of  trade  In  such 
commodities; 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 
Article  I 
Sales  for  Polish  Zlotys 

1.  Subject  to  issuance  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Government  of  the  Polish 
People's  Republic  of  purchase  authorizations 
and  to  the  availability  of  commodities  under 
the  act  at  the  time  of  exportation,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America 
undertakes  to  finance  the  sales  for  Polish 
zlotys,  to  purchasers  authorized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Polish  People's  Republic,  of 
the  following  agricultural  commodities  in 
the  amounts  indicated: 

I  In  millions  I 

Export 

market 

Commodity:  value 

Wheat $9.  7 

Cotton 6.  7 

Edible   oU 10.8 

Tobacco  (leaf) 2.6 

Ocean  transportation  (estimated)  - —       1.9 

Total 30.  7 


2.  Applications  for  purchase  authoriza- 
tions win  be  made  within  90  calendar  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  agreement, 
except  that  applications  for  purchase  au- 
thorizations for  any  additional  commodities 
or  amounts  of  commodities  provided  for  in 
any  amendment  to  this  agreement  will  be 
made  within  90  days  after  the  eflfectlve  date 
of  such  amendment.  Purchase  authoriza- 
tions will  include  provisions  relating  to  the 
sale  and  delivery  of  commodities,  the  time 
and  circumstances  of  deposit  of  Polish  zlotys 
accruing  from  such  sale,  and  other  relevant 
matters. 

3.  The  financing,  sale,  and  delivery  of  com- 
modities under  this  agreement  may  be  ter- 
minated by  either  Government  If  that 
Government  determines  that  because  of 
changed  conditions  the  continuation  of  such 
financing,  sale,  or  delivery  is  unnecessary  or 
undesirable. 

Article  II 

Uses  of  Zlotys 

1.  The  two  Governments  agree  that  the 
zlotys  accruing  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  as  a  consequence 
of  the  sales  made  pursuant  to  this  agreement 
may  be  used  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  accordance  with 
section  104  of  the  act.  to  help  develop  new 
markets  for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities 
under  subsection  (a)  thereof;  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  goods  or  services  for  other  coun- 
tries under  subsection  (d)  thereof;  to  pay 
U.S.  obligations  under  subsection  (f)  thereof; 
to  finance  educational  exchange  activities 
under  subsection  (h)  thereof;  to  finance  the 
translations,  publication  and  distribution  of 
books  and  periodicals  under  subsection  (1) 
thereof;  and  for  other  expenditures  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
under  subsections  (J),  (k),  (1).  (m).  (n). 
(q).  and    (r")    thereof. 

2.  The  zlotys  accruing  under  the  agree- 
ment may  be  expended  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  for  the  pur- 
poses stated  In  paragraph  1  of  this  article, 
in  such  manner  and  order  of  priority  as  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  determine.  It  Is  understood  that,  with 
respect  to  the  purchase  of  goods  or  services 
for  other  countries,  the  types,  quantities, 
and  prices  will  be  subject  to  negotiation  be- 
tween the  two  Governments. 

Article  III 
Deposit  of  Zlotys 

1.  The  amount  of  Polish  zlotys  to  be  de- 
posited to  the  account  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  shall  be  the 
equivalent  of  the  dollar  sales  value  of  the 
commodities  and  ocean  transportation  costs 
reimbursed  or  financed  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  (except  ex- 
cess costs  resulting  from  the  requirement 
that  U.S. -flag  vessels  be  used)  converted  into 
zlotys.  as  follows: 

(a)  At  the  rate  for  dollar  exchange  ap- 
plicable to  commercial  Import  transactions 
on  the  dates  of  dollar  disbursements  by  the 
United  States,  provided  that  a  unitary  ex- 
change rate  applying  to  all  foreign  exchange 
transactions  is  maintained  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Polish  People's  Republic,  or 

(b)  If  more  than  one  legal  rate  for  foreign 
exchange  transactions  exists,  at  the  highest 
of  any  rate  of  exchange  (I.e.,  the  largest 
number  of  zlotys  per  U.S.  dollar)  established 
by  the  Government  of  the  Polish  People's 
Republic,  or  any  agency  thereof,  prevailing 
on  the  dates  of  dollar  disbursement  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

2.  Any  refunds  of  Polish  zlotys  which  may 
become  due  under  this  agreement  may  be 
made  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  from  funds  available  under 
this  agreement.  Any  refunds  of  Polish  zlotys 
which  may  be  due  or  become  due  under  any 
prior  agreement  under  the  act  for  which  un- 
disbursed funds  are  no  longer  available  In 
the    accounts    of    the    Government    of    tlie 
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United  States  of  America  In  Poland  may  be 
made  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  from  funds  available  under 
this  agreement.  In  the  event  that  a  subse- 
quent agricultural  commodities  agreement 
or  agreements  should  be  signed  by  the  two 
Governments  under  the  act,  any  refunds  of 
zlotys  which  may  be  due  or  become  due  under 
this  agreement  more  than  2  years  from  the 
effective  date  of  this  agreement  would  be 
made  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  from  funds  available  from 
the  most  recent  agricultural  agreement  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  the  refund. 

3.  The  two  Governments  agree  that  the 
following  procedures  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  the  zlotys  deposited  to  the  account  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
under  this  agreement: 

(a)  On  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  such 
zlotys  to  the  account  of  the  United  States 
they  shall,  at  the  same  rate  of  exchange  at 
which  they  were  deposited,  be  converted  and 
transferred  to  a  special  dollar-denominated 
account  to  the  credit  of  the  US.  Government 
In  the  National  Bank  of  Poland 

(b)  Withdrawals  In  zlotys  from  such  spe- 
cial dollar -denominated  account  by  the 
United  States  for  uses  referred  to  In  article 
II  of  this  agreement  other  than  the  purchase 
of  goods  or  services  for  other  countries  shall 
be  paid  by  the  National  Bank  of  Poland  at 
the  highest  of  any  rate  of  exchange  (I.e..  the 
largest  number  of  zibtys  per  US  dollar) 
established  by  the  Government  of  the  Polish 
People  s  Republic,  or  any  agency  thereof,  pre- 
vailing on  the  date  of  the  withdrawal,  pro- 
vided that  If  such  rate  Is  more  appreciated 
than  the  rate  at  which  zlotys  were  deposited 
under  paragraph  1  of  this  article,  the  rate  In 
paragraph  1  shall  apply 

(c)  Payment  for  purchases  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices for  other  countries  referred  to  In  article 
II  of  this  agreement  shall  be  made  by  reduc- 
ing the  balance  In  the  dollar-denominated 
account  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  dollar 
prices  of  such  purchases  agreed  upon  by  the 
two  Governments, 

(d)  If  any  unused  balance  remains  In 
such  special  dollar  denominated  account  on 
and  after  January  2,  1974,  the  Government  of 
the  Polish  People's  Republic  agrees  that,  If 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  shall  so  elect,  the  National  Bank  of 
Poland  will  sell  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  •750.000  In  dollar 
exchange  annually,  beginning  January  2. 
1974,  and  on  each  succeeding  January  2,  such 
dollar  exchanges  to  be  paid  for  by  reducing 
the  balance  In  the  dollar  denominated  ac- 
count by  the  same  amoxmt. 

Article  IV 
General  Undertakings 

1.  The  Government  of  the  Polish  People's 
Republic  will  take  all  possible  measures  to 
prevent  the  resale  or  transshipment  to  other 
countries  or  the  use  for  other  than  domestic 
purposes  of  the  agricultural  commodities 
pxirchased  pursuant  to  this  agreement  (ex- 
cept where  such  resale,  transshipment  or  use 
Is  specifically  approved  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America) :  to  prevent 
the  export  of  any  commodity  of  either  domes- 
tic or  foreign  origin  which  Is  the  same  as 
the  commodities  pvirchased  pursuant  to  this 
agreement  during  the  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  this  agreement  and  ending  with 
the  final  date  on  which  such  commodities 
are  received  and  utilized  (except  where  such 
export  Is  specifically  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America), 
and  to  assure  that  the  purchase  of  such  com- 
modities does  not  result  In  Increased  availa- 
bility of  these  or  like  commodities  for  export 
to  other  countries. 

2.  The  two  Governments  will  take  reason- 
able precautions  to  assure  that  all  sales  and 
purchases  of  agricultural  commodities  pur- 
suant to  this  agreement  will  not  displace 
usual  marketings  of  the  United  States  of 
America    In    these    commodities    or    unduly 


disrupt    world    prices   of    agricultural    com- 
modities. 

3  The  Government  of  the  Polish  People's 
Republic  will  furnish  quarterly  Information 
on  the  progress  of  the  program,  particularly 
with  rcNpect  to  the  arrival  and  condition  of 
commodities:  provision*  for  the  maintenance 
of  usual  marketings  as  descrlt>ed  In  para- 
graph 1  of  the  letter  accompanying  the 
agreement,  and  information  relating  to  Im- 
ports and  exports  of  the  same  or  like  com- 
modities. 

Article  V 
Consultation 

The  two  Governments  will,  upwn  request  of 
either  of  them,  consult  regarding  any  matter 
relating  to  the  application  of  this  agreement, 
or  to  the  operation  of  arrangements  carried 
out  pursuant  to  this  agreement. 

Article  VI 

Entry  Into  Force 

This  agreement  shall  enter  Into  force  upon 
signature. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  repre- 
sentatives, duly  authorized  for  the  purpose, 
have  signed   the   present  agreement. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  Washington.  D.C.  in 
the  English  and  Polish  languages  this  3d  day 
of  February  1964 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Geokce  W.  Ball 

For  the  Government  of  the  Polish  People's 
Republic: 

FftANCISZCX  MODSZEWSKI 
AGREEMENT  B 

{Three  year  agreement) 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  Polish 
People's  Republic: 

Recognizing  the  desirability  of  expanding 
trade  in  agricultural  commodities  between 
their  two  countries  In  a  manner  which  would 
not  displace  usual  marketings  of  the  United 
States  of  America  In  these  commodities  or 
unduly  disrupt  world  prices  of  agricultural 
commodities; 

Considering  that  the  purchase  for  Polish 
zlotys  of  agricultural  commodities  produced 
In  the  United  States  of  America  will  assist 
In  achieving  such  an  expansion  of  trade; 

Desiring  to  set  forth  the  understandings 
which  will  govern  the  sales,  as  specified 
below,  of  agricultural  commodities  to  Poland 
pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act,  as  amended 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  act),  and  the 
measures  which  the  two  Governments  will 
take  Individually  and  collectively  In  further- 
ing the  expansion  of  trade  In  such  commodi- 
ties; 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  I 
Sales  for  Polish  Zlotys 
1.  Subject  to  Usuance  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  accept- 
ance by  the  Government  of  the  Polish  Peo- 
ples  Republic  of  purchase  authorizations 
and  to  the  availability  of  commodities  under 
the  act  at  the  time  of  exportation,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  un- 
dertakes to  finance  the  sales  for  Polish  zlotys. 
to  purchasers  authorized  by  the  Government 
of  the  Polish  Peoples  Republic,  of  the  fol- 
lowing agricultural  commodities  In  the 
amounts  Indicated : 

I  In  millions  I 

Export  market 
Commodity:  value 

Wheat $21.0 

Rice - 1.4 

Cotton - —       4.8 

Ocean  transportation   (estimated)..       3.0 

Total 30.  2 

2  Applications  for  purchase  authorizations 
will  be  made  within  90  calendar  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  agreement,  except 


that  applications  for  purchase  authorizations 
for  any  additional  commodities  or  amounts 
of  commodities  provided  for  In  any  amend- 
ment to  this  agreement  will  be  made  within 
90  days  after  the  effective  date  of  such 
amendment.  Purchase  authorizations  will 
Include  provisions  relating  to  the  sale  and 
delivery  of  commodities,  the  time  and  cir- 
cumstances of  deposit  of  Polish  zlotys  accru- 
ing from  such  sale,  and  other  relevant 
matters. 

3  The  financing,  sale  and  delivery  of  com- 
modities under  this  agreement  may  be  termi- 
nated by  either  Government  If  that  Govern- 
ment determines  that  because  of  changed 
conditions  the  continuation  of  such  financ- 
ing, sale  or  delivery  Is  unnecessary  or  unde- 
sirable. 

Article  II 

Uses  of  Zlotys 

1.  The  two  Governments  agree  that  the 
zlotys  accruing  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  as  a  consequence  of 
the  sales  made  pursuant  to  this  agreement 
may  be  used  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  'n  accordance  with 
section  104  of  the  act,  tc  help  develop  new 
markets  for  US.  agricultural  commodities 
under  subsection  (a)  thereof;  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  goods  or  services  for  other  coun- 
tries under  subsection  (d)  thereof:  to  pay 
U.S.  obligations  under  subsection  (f)  there- 
of; to  finance  educational  exchange  activi- 
ties under  subsection  (h)  thereof;  to  finance 
the  translation,  publication,  and  distribution 
of  books  and  periodicals  under  subsection  (1) 
thereof;  and  for  other  expenditures  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica under  subsections  (J),  (k).  (1),  (m). 
( n ) .  ( q ) ,  and  ( r )  thereof. 

2.  The  zlotys  accruing  under  the  agreement 
may  be  expended  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  for  the  purposes 
stated  In  paragraph  1  of  this  article.  In  such 
manner  and  order  of  priority  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  shall 
determine.  It  Is  understood  that,  with  re- 
spect to  the  purchase  of  goods  or  services  for 
other  countries,  the  types,  quantities,  and 
prices  will  be  subject  to  negotiation  between 
the  two  Governments. 

Article  III 

Deposit  of  Zlotys 

1.  The  amount  of  Polish  zlotys  to  be  de- 
posited to  the  account  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  shall  be  the 
equivalent  of  the  dollar  sales  value  of  the 
commodities  and  ocean  transportation  costs 
reimbursed  or  financed  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  (except  ex- 
cess costs  resulting  from  the  requirement 
that  US  -fiag  vessels  be  used)  converted  Into 
Polish  zlotys,  as  follows: 

(a)  At  the  rate  for  dollar  exchange  ap- 
plicable to  commercial  Import  transactions 
on  the  dates  of  dollar  disbursements  by  the 
United  States,  provided  that  a  unitary  ex- 
change rate  applying  to  all  foreign  exchange 
transactions  is  maintained  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Polish  Peoples  Republic,  or 

(b)  If  more  than  one  legal  rate  for  for- 
eign exchange  transactions  exists,  at  the 
highest  of  any  rate  of  exchange  (i.e..  the 
largest  number  of  zlotys  per  U.S.  dollar) 
established  by  the  Government  of  the  Polish 
People's  Republic,  or  any  agency  thereof, 
prevailing  on  the  dates  of  dollar  disburse- 
ment by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

2.  Any  refunds  of  Polish  zlotys  which  may 
be  due  or  become  due  under  this  agfreement 
more  than  2  years  from  the  effective  date  of 
this  agreement  may  be  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America 
from  funds  available  In  the  accounts  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
In  Poland  other  than  those  accruing  under 
this  agreement: 

3.  The  two  Governments  agree  that  the 
following  procedure  shall  apply  with  respect 
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to  the  zlotys  deposited  to  the  account  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica under  this  agreement: 

(a)  On  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  such 
slotys  to  the  account  of  the  United  States 
they  shall,  at  the  same  rate  of  exchange  at 
which  they  were  deposited,  be  converted  and 
transferred  to  a  special  dollar-denominated 
account  to  the  credit  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment In  the  National  Bank  of  Poland. 

(b)  Withdrawals  In  zlotys  from  such  spe- 
cial dollar-denominated  account  by  the 
United  States  for  uses  referred  to  In  article 
n  of  this  agreement  other  than  the  purchase 
of  goods  or  services  for  other  countries  shall 
be  paid  by  the  National  Bank  of  Poland  at 
the  highest  of  any  rate  of  exchange  (I.e., 
the  largest  number  of  zlotys  per  U.S.  dollar) . 
established  by  the  Government  of  the  Polish 
People's  Republic,  or  any  agency  thereof, 
prevailing  on  the  date  of  the  withdrawal, 
provided  that  If  such  rate  Is  more  appreci- 
ated than  the  rate  at  which  zlotys  were  de- 
posited under  paragraph  I  of  this  article,  the 
rate  in  paragraph  1  shall  apply. 

(c)  Payment  for  purchases  of  goods  or 
services  for  other  countries  referred  to  In 
article  II  of  this  agreement  shall  be  made 
by  reducing  the  balance  In  the  dollar-de- 
nominated account  by  an  amount  equal  to 
the  dollar  prices  of  such  purchases  agreed 
upon  by  the  two  governments. 

(d)  If  any  unused  balance  remains  in 
such  special  dollar-denominated  account  on 
and  after  December  31.  1964,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Polish  People's  Republic  agrees 
that,  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  should  so  elect,  the  National 
Bank  of  Poland  will  sell  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  In  dollar  exchange  on 
January  2,  1965,  the  sum  of  $3  million;  on 
January  2.  1967,  the  sum  of  $9  million;  on 
July  1.  1967,  the  sum  of  $9  million;  and  on 
January  2.  1968,  the  remaining  balance  In 
such  special  dollar-denominated  account, 
such  dollar  exchange  to  be  paid  for  by  re- 
ducing the  balance  In  the  dollar-denomi- 
nated account  by  the  same  amount. 

Article  IV 
General  Undertakings 

1.  The  Government  of  the  Polish  People's 
Republic  will  take  all  possible  measures  to 
prevent  the  resale  or  transshipment  to  other 
countries  or  the  use  for  other  than  domestic 
purposes  of  the  agricultural  commodities 
purchased  pursuant  to  this  agreement  (ex- 
cept where  such  resale,  transshipment,  or  use 
Is  specifically  approved  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America) ;  to  prevent 
the  exjxjrt  of  any  commodity  of  either  do- 
mestic or  foreign  origin  which  Is  the  same 
as  the  commodities  purchased  pursuant  to 
this  agreement  during  the  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  this  agreement  and  ending 
with  the  final  date  on  which  such  commodi- 
ties are  received  and  utilized  (except  where 
such  export  Is  specifically  approved  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica), and  to  assure  that  the  purchase  of  such 
commodities  does  not  result  in  increased 
availability  of  these  or  like  commodities  for 
export  to  other  countries. 

2.  The  two  Governments  will  take  reason- 
able precautions  to  assure  that  all  sales  and 
purchases  of  agricultural  commodities  pur- 
suant to  this  agreement  will  not  displace 
usual  marketings  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  these  commodities  or  unduly  dis- 
rupt world  prices  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities. 

3.  The  Government  of  the  Polish  People's 
Republic  will  furnish  quarterly  Information 
on  the  progress  of  the  program,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  arrival  and  condition  of 
commodities;  the  provisions  for  the  mainte- 


nance of  usual  marketings;  and  information 
relating  to  Imports  and  exports  of  the  same 
or  like  commodities. 

Article  V 
Consultation 

The  two  Governments  will,  upon  request 
of  either  of  them,  consult  regarding  any 
matter  relating  to  the  application  of  this 
agreement,  or  to  the  operation  of  arrange- 
ments carried  out  pursuant  to  this  agree- 
ment. 

Article  VI 
Entry  Into  Force 

This  agreement  shall  enter  into  force  upon 
signature. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  repre- 
sentatives, duly  authorized  for  the  purpose, 
have  signed  the  present  agreement. 

Done  In  duplicate  at  Washington.  D.C.  in 
the  English  and  Polish  languages  this  3d  day 
of  February  1964. 

For  the  Goverrunent  of  the  Polish  People's 
Republic. 

Franciszek  Modrzewski 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

George  W.  Ball 


BRACERO  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  I  received  a  telegram  from  Rev. 
John  A.  Wagner,  of  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
a  member  of  the  National  Council  for  the 
Spanish  Speaking,  concerning  Public 
Law  78.  Public  Law  78  Is  the  bracero 
program,  perhaps  better  known  as  the 
Mexican  slave  labor  law. 

In  his  telegram  Reverend  Wagner  iso- 
lates one  of  the  arguments  which  has 
been  put  forth  in  defense  of  the  slave 
law  bracero  program.  That  is,  the  argu- 
ment that  this  program  is  necessary  for 
the  well-being  of  the  Mexican  economy. 
Reverend  Wagner  points  out  that  nar- 
cotics and  prostitution  are  also  impor- 
tant to  the  Mexican  economy,  and  he 
asks,  "Does  this  mean  that  we  should 
relax  our  narcotic  law  and  openly  adver- 
tise the  house  of  pleasure  so  eagerly 
awaiting  the  American  dollars  just  across 
the  border?"  Indeed.  In  our  own  coun- 
try crime  and  disease  are  also  important 
factors  in  the  economy.  But  they  repre- 
sent wasteful  factors  and  areas  where 
our  productive  capacity  must  be  diverted 
from  more  useful  endeavors.  The  slave 
labor  program  is  in  the  same  class,  for 
it  robs  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans 
of  jobs  and  it  thereby  contributes  to  the 
economic  disease  we  know  of  as  unem- 
ployment. 

With  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
Member  of  this  House,  I  submit  for  the 
Record  a  copy  of  this  excellent  telegram, 
which  urges  that  the  odious  bracero  pro- 
gram not  be  continued  after  1964.  In 
this  cormection,  I  also  submit  a  copy  of 


a  letter  I  recently  sent  to  President  John- 
son: 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

February  18, 1964. 
Hon.  Henbt  B.  Gonzalez. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  understand  that  the  State  Department  is 
advising  President  Johnson  to  promise  Presi- 
dent Mateos  at  their  forthcoming  meeting 
that  Public  Law  78  will  be  continued 
with  a  3-year  phaseout  period.  You  and  I 
know  what  Public  Law  78  has  done  to  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  of  our  American  citizens, 
especially  the  Mexican -American.  This  la- 
mentable program  must  be  allowed  to  die  at 
the  end  of  this  year.  Any  extension  of  Pub- 
lic Law  78  is  not  consistent  with  the  war  on 
poverty  declared  by  President  Johnson. 

The  poorest  of  the  poor  American  citizens 
must  not  be  forced  to  compete  with  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  even  poorer  Mexican  na- 
tionals. Our  poorest  citizens  should  not  be 
made  to  pay  this  price,  regardless  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  bracero  program  to  the  Mexi- 
can economy.  Some  urge  that  the  continua- 
tion of  the  bracero  program  is  necessary 
for  the  well-being  of  the  Mexican  economy. 

Narcotics  and  prostitution  are  also  Im- 
portant factors  to  the  Mexican  economy. 
Does  this  mean  that  we  should  relax  our 
narcotic  law  and  openly  advertise  the  house 
of  pleasure  so  eagerly  awaiting  the  American 
dollars  just  across  the  border?  Neither 
should  the  advantage  to  the  Mexican  econ- 
omy be  the  reason  for  continuing  Public  Law 
78.  I  lu-gently  request  that  you  read  this  wire 
before  the  Members  of  the  House  so  that 
Its  contents  may  be  Included  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  to  emphasize  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  National  Council  of  the  Spanish 
Speaking  to  any  deal  which  would  promise 
to  anyone  the  continuation  of  Public  Law  78 
after  the  end  of  this  year. 

Rev.  John  A.  Wagner. 


Congress  of  the  Unpted  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  10,  1964. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House,  Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  President:  No  doubt  among  the 
topics  you  will  discuss  In  your  meetings  with 
President  Lopez  Mateos  will  be  Included  the 
future  of  Public  Law  78.  the  bracero  law. 

This  Is  to  urge  you  In  the  strongest  terms 
not  to  commit  the  administration  to  a  fur- 
ther extension  of  this  odious  law  and  the 
program  It  created. 

As  you  know,  the  question  of  extending 
Public  Law  78  became  one  of  the  most  con- 
troverslsd  measure  In  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress.  Originally  efforts  were  exerted  to 
get  the  bracero  program  extended  until  1965, 
but  this  was  defeated  In  the  House.  Only 
by  the  most  strenuous  efforts  did  proponents 
of  the  program  gain  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
law. 

Clearly,  the  sense  of  the  Congress  Is  that 
this  program  should  come  to  an  end  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  It  Is  equally  clear  that  President 
Kennedy  opposed  the  program  and  intended 
not  to  extend  it  again.  He  pointed  this  out 
clearly  in  his  administration  and  in  strong 
terms. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  and  In  light  of  the 
Incontrovertible  evidence  that  the  operation 
of  the  bracero  program  has  caused  much 
needless  suffering  to  American  farmworkers 
while  being  of  little  or  no  benefit  to  the 
Mexican  workers,  there  can  be  no  benefit  to 
either  this  country  or  to  Mexico  by  again 
extending  this  program. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  you  have  Initiated 
a  vast  program  to  combat  poverty  In  this 
country.  No  one  knows  as  well  as  yourself 
that  the  poorest  people  In  this  country,  and 
those  who  have  the  least  hope,  are  American 
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migrant  farmworker*.  I  urge  you  not  to 
extend  a  program  which  Is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  for  poverty  in  tills  segment  of  our 
society. 

With  warmest  personal  regards.  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours. 

HXN«T   B.    OONZAUB. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
on  yesterday  inclement  weather  delayed 
my  return  to  Washington  as  a  result  of 
which  I  am  recorded  as  absent  and  not 
voting  on  rollcall  No.  35.  Had  I  been 
present  and  voting.  I  would  have  voted 
In  the  affirmative. 


COMMITTEE  STAFF  FOR  THE 
MINORITY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Halpern],  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker  the  rea- 
sonable protection  of  minority  rights  lies 
at  the  heart  of  representative  govern- 
ment. Unless  the  minority  Is  given  equal 
opportunity  to  compete  with  the  ma- 
jority, democratic  procedure  becomes  a 
mockery  and  a  farce.  Minority  rights 
and  democracy  are  indivisible. 

This  principle  ought  never  to  be  com- 
promised anywhere  in  our  Government, 
but  most  especially  not  in  this  House  of 
Representatives.  Congress  has  had  be- 
fore its  eyes  almost  from  its  birth 
Thomas  Jefferson's  reminder,  expressed 
in  the  very  first  section  of  his  "Manual 
of  Parliamentary  Practice": 

That  as  It  is  always  in  the  power  of  the 
majority,  by  their  numbers,  to  stop  any  Im- 
proper measures  proposed  on  the  part  of 
their  opponents,  the  only  weapons  by  which 
the  minority  can  defend  themselves  against 
similar  attempts  from  those  In  power  are  the 
forms  and  rules  of  proceeding  which  have 
been  adopted  as  they  were  found  necessary, 
from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  in  this 
House  of  Representatives  when  an  addi- 
tional rule  is  urgently  needed  so  that  the 
minority  can  continue  to  defend  them- 
selves. That  rule  must  see  to  it,  under 
one  formula  or  another,  that  the  minor- 
ity party  is  permitted  its  fair  share  of 
committee  staff  aids. 

The  burdens  and  disadvantages  under 
which  minority  members  of  the  House 
have  been  forced  to  work  because  of  the 
lack  of  adequate  staff  aid  are  fast  be- 
coming intolerable.  If  some  substantial 
reform  is  not  adopted  in  the  near  future, 
the  minority  party's  utility  as  a  respon- 
sible and  responsive  opposition  will  seri- 
ously deteriorate. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  knows 
about  the  vital  role  committee  staffs  play 
in  the  legislative  process.  The  wide 
range  and  complexity  of  the  problems 
we  must  deal  with  in  our  daily  work 
require  the  presence  of  experts  of  many 
kinds.  Technicians,  scholars,  research- 
ers, writers.  Investigators,  lawyers  with 
specialized  knowledge — without  these 
professionals  the  membership  of  our 
committees  would  be  so  burled  in  the 


mass  of  legislative  proposals  heaped 
upon  them  and  so  entrapped  by  the  Im- 
mense detail  work  that  hardly  a  fraction 
of  the  work  now  accomplished  would 
ever  be  performed. 

Congress  openly  acknowledged  the 
necessity  for  such  assistance  In  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  by 
authorizing  every  standing  committee  to 
employ  professional  staff  "on  a  perma- 
nent basis  without  regard  to  political 
afBliations  and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fit- 
ness to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office." 

Unfortunately,  the  wording  of  the  law- 
placed  the  power  to  hire  and  fire  such 
staff  in  the  hands  of  the  majority  on 
each  committee.  Frequently,  such  pow- 
er has  been  taken  over  by  the  chairmen 
with  virtually  no  check  upon  their  ac- 
tions. Even  more  unfortunately,  no 
provision  of  any  consequence  was  made 
in  the  law  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
minority  to  equal  access  to  such  staff. 
The  unjust  results  of  these  provisions 
might  have  been  mitigated  somewhat  if 
control  of  Congress  had  fluctuated  be- 
tween the  two  major  parties.  Unhap- 
pily, the  present  majority  has  main- 
tained an  all-too-long  tenure. 

As  a  result,  the  minority  party  In  this 
House,  outnumbered  by  a  ratio  of  about 
3  to  2,  finds  itself  outmanned  in 
the  number  of  committee  staff  aids  by 
about  8  or  9  to  1.  I  understand  that  the 
standing  and  select  committees  of  the 
House  employ  approximately  500  profes- 
sional staff  members:  only  some  60  of 
these  are  permitted  to  the  minority — 
figures  are  based  on  data  compiled  by  the 
Republican  Committee  on  Increased 
Minority  Staffing. 

Five  of  our  committees  actually  em- 
ploy no  minority  staff  at  all.  On  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  the  staff 
responsible  to  the  minority  membership 
number  barely  more  than  one-quarter  of 
the  total.  The  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  balance  is  about  10  to  1.  The 
Judiciary  Committee's  ratio  is  about  12 
to  1.  The  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  has 
five  majority  staff  aids  for  every  one 
minority  assistant. 

Of  course,  numbers  and  ratios  do  not 
completely  define  the  situation.  On 
some  committees  the  professional  staff 
members  appear  to  give  both  parties 
equal  and  objective  service.  Many  other 
committees,  however,  are  under  the 
thumb  of  arbitrary  and  partisan  chair- 
men. The  persons  who  work  for  such 
individuals  Inevitably  reflect  their  atti- 
tudes. Minority  members  of  these  com- 
mittees are  either  refused  staff  assistance 
or  cannot  bring  themselves  to  trust  the 
small   assistance   that  may   be  offered. 

Even  on  those  committees  which  enjoy 
a  nonpartisan  reputation  minority  mem- 
bers can  hardly  be  blamed  for  their  re- 
luctance to  employ  the  services  of  men 
and  women  whose  very  basic  loyalty  be- 
longs to  the  majority.  The  Representa- 
tive from  Iowa  [  Mr  Schwengel  I ,  leading 
advocate  of  reform  in  this  area,  has 
very  rightly  observed  that  to  believe — 
congressional  staffs  can  be  nonpartisan 
simply  Ignores  political  reality.  Obviously 
staff  members  will  have  an  allegiance  to 
those   members   of   a   committee — who   hire 


and   Are,    promote    and   demote   them,  and 
have  first  claim  on  their  time. 

What  are  the  practical  effects  of  this 
staff  imbalance?  Minority  Members  of 
the  House,  like  their  majority  brethren, 
are  constantly  pressed  for  time.  With- 
out sufficient  staff  aid,  minority  views,  in 
too  many  instances,  are  not  written  when 
bills  are  reported.  Committee  investi- 
gations are  carried  on  almost  entirely 
from  the  majority  point  of  view.  Mi- 
nority ideas  for  legislation  or  for  Im- 
provements in  legislation  are  often  aban- 
doned for  lack  of  the  manpower  needed 
to  develop  them. 

The  implications  of  these  difficulties 
go  much  further  than  mere  inconven- 
ience for  the  present  minority  party. 
They  affect  the  very  roots  of  American 
political  theory  and  practice.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  party  in  power  to  attempt  to 
put  its  program  through.  But  it  is  just 
as  important  for  the  political  health  of 
this  country  that  the  majority  be  faced 
with  a  vital,  responsible,  and  dynamic 
opposition.  Our  legal  and  political  sys- 
tems are  both  based  on  the  adversary 
system.  The  duty  of  the  opposition 
party,  in  short,  is  to  oppose,  to  prosecute, 
to  criticize:  vigorously,  conscientiously, 
and  intelligently. 

The  opposition  is  obliged  to  do  even 
more.  It  must  present  to  the  public  rea- 
sonable and  applicable  alternatives — 
and  this  takes  staff  work,  often  difficult 
and  detailed  staff  work.  As  Senator 
Hugh  Scott  has  said : 

We  of  the  minority  are  greatly  concerned 
because  the  means  of  offering  constructive 
alternatives,  through  adequate  help  In  re- 
searching policy  problems.  Is  presently  un- 
available to  us.  Without  adequate  staff  good 
Ideas  die  for  lack  of  public  airing.  We  should 
all  agree  that  good  government  suffers  when 
the  minority  Is  deprived  of  the  means  to 
(1)  develop  constructive  alternatives,  (3) 
offer  sound  criticism  and  evaluation.  (3) 
document  and  communicate  Its  views,  and 
(4)  check  Information  supplied  by  the  ma- 
jority against  Impartial  sources. 

The  problem  is  acute  at  this  moment. 
It  will  become  more  acute  with  every 
year  that  passes  as  the  Nation's  problems 
become  more  and  more  complex  and  as 
the  necessity  for  sound  alternatives  be- 
comes more  crucial. 

Moreover,  there  is  every  reason  for  the 
present  majority  In  Congress  to  be  as 
concerned  about  this  situation  as  we  are: 
there  Is  no  guarantee  that  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  will  forever  hold  the  reins 
of  power. 

What  Is  to  be  done?  How  will  the 
majority  party  carry  out  Its  obligation 
to  maintain  rather  than  maim  our 
two-party  system?  We  of  the  minority 
have  offered  an  equitable  solution,  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Schwengel  1  and  officially  endorsed  by 
the  Republican  conference  of  the  House, 
the  Republican  Governors  of  the  Nation, 
and  the  Republican  National  Committee. 

We  propose  that  the  rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  be  amended.  We  pro- 
pose that  the  minority  Members  of  each 
committee  be  afforded  the  option  of  hir- 
ing staff  members  responsible  only  to 
them.  We  suggest  that  the  minority 
group  be  empowered  to  appoint  two  out 
of  every  five  professional  staff  members 
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and  three  out  of  every  seven  clerical  em- 
ployees on  every  standing  committee  and 
every  subcommittee. 

We  do  not  Insist  upon  a  mandatory 
rule.  On  the  contrary,  we  feel  that  the 
minority  ought  to  exercise  Its  option  only 
on  those  committees  In  which  It  feels  it 
Is  unable  to  obtain  adequate  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  suggestion  has  re- 
ceived enthusiastic  suppK)rt  from  nu- 
merous columnists  and  newspapers  all 
over  the  country.  Sooner  or  later  a  solu- 
tion must  be  found  to  this  problem  so 
that  the  minority  in  Congress  may  prop- 
erly carry  out  Its  democratic  function. 
But,  any  further  delay  in  alleviating  this 
staff  Imbalance  could  prove  detrimental 
to  the  wholesome  development  of  democ- 
racy in  our  country. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Kee  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  the  remainder  of  the  week, 
on  account  of  Illness. 

Mr.  Hanna  (at  the  requ'jst  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  today,  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  accoimt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Randall  for  Thursday.  February 
20,  on  account  of  official  business  par- 
ticipating In  hearings  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Power  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
at  Muscle  Shoals.  Ala. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Feighan,  for  15  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
GooDLiNC).  for  15  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Cameron. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  COOLEY. 

Mr.  Sickles. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Garmatz  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  the  remarks  he  made  today  on 
H.R.  9640. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.  178.  An  act  to  make  certain  provisions 
In  connection  with  the  construction  of  the 
Garrison  diversion  unit.  Missouri  River  Basin 
project,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles : 

S.  573.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elmer  Royal 
Fay,  Sr.; 

S.  1206.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oeorgle 
Lou  Rader; 

S.  1488.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alessandro 
A.  R.  Cacace;  and 

S.  1518.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  O. 
Eastlake. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
cnat  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day, February  20.  1964.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1724.  A  letter  from  the  (Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  development,  procurement,  and 
deployment  of  an  unsatisfactory  missile 
system  by  the  Department  of  the  Army;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1725.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
summary  of  fludlngs  In  the  report  on  the  de- 
velopment, procurement,  and  deployment  of 
a  missile  system  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1726.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  a  report  pertaining  to  the 
appropriation  to  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration for  "Operation  and  mainte- 
nance," for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  pursuant  to 
section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  665);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

1727.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  overpayments  made  under  a  cost- 
plus-a-flxed-fee  contract  for  the  procure- 
ment of  nuclear  submarine  components 
from  Combustion  Engineering.  Inc.,  New 
York.  N.Y.,  awarded  by  the  Bureau  of  Ships, 
Department  of  the  Navy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1728.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  unnecessary  procurement  initiated 
or  planned  because  equipment  requirements 
were  overstated  by  White  Sands  Missile 
Range.  N.  Mex.,  Department  of  the  Army; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

1729.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  overprocurement  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  of  a  spare  fuse  component 
used  for  the  repair  of  missiles,  pursuant  to 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921  (31 
U.S.C.  53),  and  the  Accounting  and  Audit- 
ing Act  of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  67);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1730.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  backlog  of  pending  applications  and 
hearing  cases  as  of  December  31,  1963,  pur- 
suant to  section  5(e)  of  the  Communications 
Act,  as  amended,  July  16,  1952,  by  Public  Law 


554;    to  the   Committee   on  Interstate   and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

1731.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
drafts  of  proposed  legislation  giving  eSect 
to  Legislative  Reconunendatlons  Nos.  1 
through  6  In  the  Commission's  current 
(77th)  annual  report;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1732.  A  letter  from  the  executive  vice  pres- 
ident. National  Fund  for  Medical  Education, 
transmitting  a  report  of  an  audit  of  the  Na- 
tional Fund  for  Medical  Education  for  the 
year  ending  December  31.  1963,  pursuant  to 
section  14(b)  of  Public  Law  686,  86th  Con- 
gress;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ELLIOTT :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  631.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  HH.  9637,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  fiscal  year  1965  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1145).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  632.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  9022,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
International  Development  Association  Act 
to  authorize  the  United  States  to  participate 
in  an  increase  In  the  resources  of  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1146).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  HAIJ»ERN: 

H.R.  10023.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Economic   Conversion   Commission,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 

H.R.  10024.  A  bill  to  grant  credit  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  for 
service  performed  by  Federal  employees  under 
a  cooperative  agreement  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  Statie  of  North 
Carolina  with  respect  to  the  administration 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  In 
such  State,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  JENNINGS: 

H.R.  10025.  A  bin  to  amend  section  4071  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  10026.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
29,  1906,  to  apply  to  the  transportation  of 
animals  In  Interstate  commerce  by  motor 
vehicle;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 

H.R.  10027.  A  bUl  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
period  for  which  pajrments  In  lieu  of  taxes 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain  real 
property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  Its  subsidiaries  to 
other  Government  departments;  to  the  (^m- 
mlttee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 

H.R.  10028.  A  bill  to  prohibit  fishing  in  the 
territorial  waters  of  the  United  States  and 
In  certain  other  areas  by  persons  other  than 
nationals  or  Inhabltents  of  the  United  States; 
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to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 

H.R.  10029.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  appropri- 
ation authorization  for  the  completion  of 
the  construction  of  the  irrigation  and  power 
systems  of  the  Flathead  Indian  Irrigation 
project.  Montana:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BURKE: 

H.J.  Res.  927.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  5-day  period  beginning  September  21. 
1964.  as  "Licensed  Practical  Nurse  Week."  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 

H.J.  Res.  928.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  preserve,  foster,  and  pro- 
tect our  Nations  spiritual  heritage  and  deep- 
rooted  dependence  on  Divine  guidance;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    WHITTEN: 

H.  Res.  628.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  declare 
the  right  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
determine  the  qualifications  of  Its  Members: 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  629.  Resolution  declaring  the  in- 
tent of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  re- 
tain Its  right  to  determine  the  qualifications 
of  Its  own  Members:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr   CONTE: 

H.  Res.  630.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee    on   Post    Office    and   Civil   Serv- 


ice to  conduct  an  Investigation  and  study  of 
solicitations  of  certain  contributions  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  for  charitable  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr    ADDABBO: 
H  R   10030    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Demi- 
John  D.   Downer;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  ASHBROOK: 
H.R  10031.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Olga  I.  Sazdova  and  minor  children.  Zaneta 
Sazdova  and  Ellsabeta  Sazdova;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURKE: 
H.R.  10032.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
J.  Condon;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr   TEAGUE  of  California: 
H  R  10033    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Ignace  D.  Liu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  10034    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dlosdado 
F.  Almazan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R  10035.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
Mougruza  For  tea;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

707  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner.  Avon  Park,  Fla..  requesting  Congress 
to  send  to  all  teachers  copies  of  "Reports  To 
Be  Made  to  Congress"  as  aids  In  teaching 
government  and  history;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

708.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Avon 
Park.  Fla..  requesting  Congress  to  pass  a 
commendatory  resolution  for  the  Supreme 
Court  relative  to  Its  February  17.  1964.  deci- 
sion requiring  congressional  districts  to  re- 
apportion on  an  equal  population  basis;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

709.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Avon 
Park.  Fla..  requesting  Congress  to  ask  the 
American  people  to  ring  bells  and  blow  whis- 
tles for  3  minutes  at  noon  March  4.  1964,  to 
celebrate  the  175th  anniversary  of  the  Con- 
stitution; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

710.  By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM:  Petition  of 
Kearney  County  T-Bone  Club  of  Mlnden. 
Nebr..  objecting  to  the  amount  of  Imported 
beef,  resolving  that  Imports  be  reduced  to 
not  more  than  6  percent  of  domestic  con- 
sumption, resolving  that  members  of  the 
Kearney  County  T-Bone  Club  pledge  them- 
selves to  not  feed  cattle  to  weights  over  1,160 
pounds,  urging  all  cattle  feeders  to  refrain 
from  feeding  cattle  to  over  1,160  pounds;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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The  Johnson-Home  Commaniqne 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALUGHER 

or    NEW    JCaSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19.  1964 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  that  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  this 
Chamber  in  hailing  the  recent  Johnson- 
Home  communique.  Its  tone  of  quiet 
confidence  was  a  source  of  encourage- 
ment. It  reflected  an  air  of  comity  and 
candor.  It  revealed  proven  and  tested 
allies  working  toward  the  attainment  of 
common  goals. 

It  was  the  first  opportunity  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Prime  Minister  Doug- 
las-Home for  a  working  meeting  since 
they  assumed  the  leadership  of  their 
respective  Governments.  But  it  followed 
in  the  high  tradition  of  Wilson  and  Lloyd 
George.  Roosevelt  and  Churchill.  Ken- 
nedy and  Macmillan. 

Both  men  saluted  the  test  ban  accord, 
and  at  the  same  time  reaffirmed  their 
intent  to  search  out  other  ways  of  reduc- 
ing tension,  of  banishing  the  risks  of  war. 
of  lifting  the  crushing  burden  of  arma- 
ment. In  particular  the  Prime  Minister 
welcomed  the  proposals  made  to  the  18- 
Nation  Disarmament  Conference  by  the 
United  States  in  President  Johnson's 
message  of  January  21. 

Both  leaders  pledged  their  full  sup- 
port to  the  United  Nations. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
affirmed  our  common  hopes,  aims,  and 
aspirations  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
Prime  Minister  reemphasized  the  United 


Kingdom  s  support  for  the  U.S.  policy  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  President  reaf- 
firmed the  support  of  the  United  States 
for  the  peaceful  national  independence 
of  Malaysia. 

But  they  found  peace  alone  an  Inade- 
quate goal.  They  sought  it  as  a  neces- 
sary precondition  for  expanding  inter- 
national trade  and  promoting  economic 
growth  for  all  to  the  end  that  all  peo- 
ples of  this  world  may  live  out  their  days 
free  from  the  shroud  of  fear  and  the 
sF>ecter  of  want. 


An  Address  by  the  Honorable  John  E. 
Fogarty,  of  Rhode  Island,  at  the  An- 
nual Dinner  of  the  Maryland  Associa- 
tion for  Mental  Health,  February  11, 
1964 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or    MAXTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19,  1964 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  mentally 
ill  has  become  more  visible  in  recent 
years.  The  neglect  of  the  past  has  been 
replaced  with  new  opportunities  for  the 
care  and  prevention  of  mental  illness. 
Recently  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island,  Congress- 
man PoGARTY.  gave  a  talk  on  this  timely 
subject  before  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Maryland  Association  for  Mental  Health 


on  February  11.  1964.     Under  previous 
permission  I  place  the  text  of  his  ex- 
cellent remarks  in  the  Record: 
Remarks  or  Hon.  John  E.  Fogartt.  Refu- 

siNTATivE.  Second  Congressional  District 

or  Rhode  Island,  at  the  Annual  Dinner 

or  THE  Martland  Association  roR  Mental 

Health.  February  11.  1964 

I  feel  very  much  at  home  here  In  Maryland 
among  you  who  share  with  me  concern  for 
the  mental  health  of  our  citizens.  You  who 
have  had  It  In  your  hearts  to  Join  this  gather- 
ing now  have  It  In  your  hands  to  bring  to 
your  State  a  new  era  of  promise  for  the  men- 
tally 111  and  the  mentally  retarded  toward 
which  we  have  labored  so  long. 

We  meet  together  at  a  time  of  great  mo- 
mentum In  our  Nation's  drive  against  the 
mental  Illnesses.  The  commxmlty  mental 
health  centers  program  envisioned  In  recent 
Federal  legislation,  and  toward  which  you  are 
already  planning  In  your  mental  health  serv- 
ices. Is  a  consummation  of  a  nationwide  ef- 
fort, of  two  decades  of  study  and  work. 

It  Is  to  this  new  opportunity  I  wo\ild  like 
MB  to  address  ourselves  this  evening. 

Mental  health  care  today  concerns  every 
city  and  community  and  State  In  the  coun- 
try. This  point  has  been  made  Indelibly 
clear  to  us  In  Congress.  I  am  sure  It  Is  Just 
as  clear  to  you.  and  that  you  In  the  Common- 
wealth of  Maryland,  who  are  no  strangers  to 
bold  pioneering,  will  continue  the  vital  plan- 
ning, the  action  essential  to  breaking  from 
the  dreary  patchwork  of  old  ways. 

We  can  look  back  to  the  days — the  not-«o- 
far-dlstant  days — when  the  locked  ward,  the 
bolted  door,  and  the  barred  window  were  our 
major  gifts  to  the  menUlly  HI;  when  they 
were  regarded.  If  regarded  at  all.  as  Inmates 
In  the  safe  custody  of  State  asylums. 

Today  the  large.  Isolated  asylum  Is  as  ar- 
chaic as  the  last  vestige  of  the  narrow,  one- 
lane  roads  we  see  beside  our  suiJerhlghways. 
the  pock-marked  relics  which  lead  from  no- 
where to  nowhere. 


Indeed,  no  field  of  public  health  has  under- 
(Tone  more  radical  change  than  the  care  and 
prevention  of  the  mental  Illnesses.  It  con- 
tinues to  undergo  change.  In  the  last  two 
decades,  our  ability  to  treat  the  mentally 
troubled  and  our  capacity  to  prevent  mental 
disorders  have  been  greatly  accelerated. 
Steadily,  our  sole  reliance  on  the  mental  hos- 
piul  has  diminished.  Steadily,  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  mental  hospital  Itself  has 
changed.  We  have  begun  to  deal  significantly 
with  the  mental  health  of  our  citizens  In 
terms  of  our  own  time  and  knowledge,  and 
not  of  some  past  century. 

Today  we  are  far  better  prepared  to  give 
help  to  our  people  as  they  live  In  the  com- 
munities of  our  affluent  land.  We  can  give 
help  to  the  dUturbed  child,  the  unhappy 
adolescent,  the  troubled  new  mother.  We 
can  give  help  to  the  chronic  alcoholic  and  the 
mentally  retarded.  We  can  give  help  to  our 
growing  number  of  elderly  citizens.  A  vast 
Inheritance  of  knowledge  and  dedication  has 
prepared  us.  Now  let  us  move  forward  to 
provide  that  help  on  a  broad  scale. 

When  I  began  my  service  on  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  17  years  ago.  It 
may  have  seemed  a  poor  risk  to  many  to 
sponsor  the  National  Mental  Health  Act  and 
to  provide  funds  for  the  new  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health.  But  In  no  field  of  do- 
mestic well-being  am  I  more  proud  of  our 
efforts,  those  first  hesitant  efforts  to  give 
national  Impetus  against  the  problems  of 
mental  Ills. 

For  our  States  and  communities  can  and 
do  advance  against  the  darkness  of  old  sys- 
tems as  they  are  shown  the  way.  Under  the 
National  Mental  Health  Act.  States  must 
match  each  Federal  dollar  given  for  grants- 
in-aid  with  $1  from  their  own  funds.  In 
actual  practice,  however,  the  States  are  do- 
ing much  more  than  this.  By  1961  they 
were  matching  Federal  funds  of  more  than 
S6  million  for  community  mental  health  serv- 
ices with  $85  million  budgeted  by  State  and 
local  governments. 

This  fostering  of  mental  health  care  with- 
in the  community  Is  refiected  In  the  spread 
of  the  Nation's  outpatient  psychiatric  clinics. 
By  1961,  our  500  clinics  had  grown  to  more 
than  1,500,  sponsored  privately  or  by  schools, 
courts,  universities,  general  and  mental  hos- 
pitals, charities,  foundations,  agencies  for 
veterans,  public  health,  and  welfare.  Today 
56  fewer  persons  per  100.000  population  are 
In  our  public  mental  hospitals  than  there 
were  In  1950.  and  clinics  are  treating  as  many 
patients  as  are  admitted  to  public  and  private 
mental  hospitals  combined. 

On  our  mutual  Journey  Into  mental  health 
research,  exploring  the  barriers  of  the  mental 
Illnesses  has  led  us  to  other  advances  In  the 
care  of  our  people.  Some  disorders  previously 
requiring  long  care  were  responding  to  short- 
er. Intensive  treatment,  frequently  In  the 
general  hospital  near  the  patients'  families 
and  homes.  Today  the  number  of  psychi- 
atric patients  admitted  to  general  hospitals 
equals  the  number  admitted  to  mental  hospi- 
tals. These  citizens  are  being  helped  through 
crises  without  the  Indignity  of  custodial 
care.  This  Is  another  promising  outcome  of 
our  Federal-local  team. 

And  I  could  cite  other  advances  In  the 
mental  health  care  of  our  citizens  In  States 
alert  to  the  model,  the  successful  new  trials 
proceeding  without  respite  in  our  common 
resolve. 

In  these  trials,  we  have  viewed  mental 
health  problems  as  a  spectrum  of  problems 
requiring  a  spectrum  of  services.  Many  ele- 
ments combined  to  remove  our  old  blind- 
folds, to  give  us  this  outlook.  One  element 
Is  the  high  cost  of  traditional,  custodial  hos- 
pital care — last  year,  this  was  more  than  $2 
billion.  Another  element  Is  the  buildup  of 
medical  knowledge  stimulated  In  trying  to 
find  our  way  past  this  costly  deadend.  An- 
other element  Is  our  Invigorating  social  In- 
sight   inherited    from    the    turmoil    of    the 


world's  people  and  tne  consequent  revulsion 
at  public  neglect  of  our  citizen's  needs. 

"Thus,  the  stimulus  we  have  mustered  at 
the  national  level  has'stemmed.  In  democrat- 
ic partnership,  the  backwash  of  stagnant 
medical  care.  Extensive  Federal  grants  spur- 
ring research  in  mental  health,  training 
workers  In  mental  health,  supporting  experi- 
mental projects,  continue.  Now  they  can  go 
forward,  with  your  help,  into  broad  and  in- 
tegrated systems  of  mental  health  services. 

To  this  end.  the  increasing  national  In- 
terest In  the  mental  health  ca»e  of  our  citi- 
zens has  recently  provided  new  momentum. 
Just  1  year  ago  our  late  President  Ken- 
nedy delivered  before  Congress  his  unprec- 
edented message  on  mental  Ulness  and 
mental  retardation.  Within  months,  the 
Federal  Government  provided  action.  With- 
in months,  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Mental  Illness  and  Health 
which  could  be  Implemented  under  the  ex- 
isting law  were  written  Into  the  Federal 
budget:  more  funds  for  Improving  mental 
hospitals,  more  funds  for  training  hospital 
personnel,  more  funds  for  care  of  the  men- 
tally retarded. 

And.  as  a  starting  point  for  a  new  national 
mental  health  program.  $8,400,000  was  ear- 
marked for  nationwide,  long-range  planning 
of  mental  health  services.  It  was  an  effort 
and  a  concept  without  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  public  health  In  our  land. 

For  this  planning,  each  State  was  first 
summoned  to  survey  Its  mental  health  needs 
and  resources,  and  to  have  In  readiness  chan- 
nels Into  every  county  to  Insure  a  flow  of 
participation  in  the  plans.  In  this  common 
cause.  State  agencies;  lay  groups  represent- 
ing church,  school,  and  Industry;  enforce- 
ment officials;  medical  and  social  authori- 
ties met  and  still  confer.  The  wide  repre- 
sentation In  these  preliminary  moves  toward 
planning  has  been  as  unique  as  the  task. 

In  the  fresh  mobilization  against  the  men- 
tal illnesses,  other  recommendations  to  the 
President  were  Introduced  before  Congress 
as  new  legislation,  passed,  and  signed  into 
two  new  laws. 

One  law  amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
assist  States  and  communities  in  preventing 
and  combating  mental  retardation.  This  is 
Public  Law  88-156.  It  provides  massive 
funds  for  four  programs.  For  maternal  and 
child  health  and  crippled  children's  services, 
funds  are  Increased  by  steps  from  $50  million 
a  year  In  fiscal  1963  to  $100  million  In  1970 
and  after.  For  maternity  care  projects  de- 
signed to  prevent  mental  retardation.  $120 
million  has  been  authorized  over  a  5-year 
period.  For  research  projects  In  maternal 
and  child  health  and  crippled  children's  pro- 
grams, there  Is  $8  million  a  year;  and  to  en- 
courage States  to  plan  for  action  against 
mental  retardation,  $2  million  has  been  as- 
signed. 

The  other  legislation,  Public  Law  88-164. 
appropriates,  under  title  I.  $126  million  lor 
the  construction  of  research  centers  for 
mental  retardation,  for  university-associated 
facilities,  and  for  facilities  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  mentally  retarded.  For 
training  teachers  of  mentally  retarded,  emo- 
tionally disturbed,  and  physically  handi- 
capped children.  $47  million  has  been  as- 
signed under  title  III;  $6  million  will  sponsor 
research  and  demonstration  projects  in  the 
education  of  these  handicapped  children. 

It  Is  title  II  of  this  act.  directed  to  the 
welfare  of  the  general  community.  I  now 
submit  to  your  attention.  This  title  provides 
$150  million  In  matching  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters through  1C67.  Starting  In  fiscal  1965, 
the  money  Is  being  made  available  In  Increas- 
ing amounts,  yearly,  from  $35  million  to  $50 
million  m  1966  to  $65  mUllon  In  1967.  to  give 
the  States  ample  time  to  complete  their 
mental  health  services  planning. 

It  is  this  act  which  provides  the  seed, 
nurtured  by  your  tending,  from  which  your 
coordinated  mental  health  services  can  grow. 


If  we  are  about  to  emerge  upon  a  new  hori- 
zon of  care  for  our  citizens,  the  community 
mental  health  center  can  be  seen  as  its  bright 
core.  For  the  goal  of  these  centers  is  the 
goal  of  all  our  efforts — to  prevent  the  mental 
illnesses,  to  diagnose  them  promptly  and  ef- 
fectively when  they  do  occur,  and  to  rehabili- 
tate those  who  have  suffered  from  mental 
disorders. 

Within  our  counties  and  within  our  great 
cities,  the  mental  health  center  can  be  fash- 
ioned into  an  arsenal  of  our  modern  weapons 
against  the  mental  Illnesses.  These  weapons 
include  general  diagnostic  and  evaluation 
service,  acute  inpatient  service,  outpatient 
service,  day-care  service,  and  emergency  serv- 
ice available  around  the  clock.  We  can  arm 
our  centers  with  rehabilitation  service,  con- 
sultation service,  services  for  public  Infor- 
mation and  education,  supervision  of  foster 
homes  and  home  visiting  care.  The  center 
can  become  a  place  for  research,  and  for  the 
training  of  mental  health  workers  needed  In 
our  ranks.  Indeed,  the  center  can  be  a  com- 
munity haven  within  which  our  troubled 
compatriots  can  receive  a  continuity  of  care. 
As  their  needs  change,  they  can  move  among 
the  appropriate  services,  proceeding  from 
diagnosis,  to  cure,  to  rehabilitation  •  •  • 
and  then,  should  the  need  arise,  back  to 
treatment. 

These  centers  can  perform  another  great 
function.  As  you  know,  help  which  we  today 
call  mental  health  guidance  has  been  given 
to  people  since  times  of  old  by  teachers, 
physicians,  and  clergy.  By  providing  pro- 
fessional consultation  for  these  Indispensa- 
ble servants  of  the  community,  and  for 
lawyers,  law-enforcement  officers,  and  social 
workers,  the  center  becomes  part  of  the  very 
pulse  of  mental  Illness  prevention. 

Since  many  of  you  may  become  involved  In 
developing  mental  health  centers  in  Mary- 
land— I  understand  that  your  mental  hygiene 
commissioner  has  had  the  foresight  to  re- 
quest again  in  his  budget  this  year  funds  to 
start  three  mental  health  center  programs — I 
should  like  to  share  with  you  a  few  of  the 
points  made  to  our  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee when  we  considered  the  support  of 
mental  health  centers. 

One  point  made  was  that  there  is  no  In- 
tention of  supporting  facilities  or  services 
which  duplicate — though  they  may  extend — 
those  already  existing  In  a  community. 

Another  point  made  was  that  the  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  can  be  started 
In  different  ways.  Each  center  can  be  as 
unique  as  its  own  community.  It  may  func- 
tion under  a  variety  of  auspices:  State, 
county,  municipal,  and  voluntary.  Phys- 
ically, It  can  exist  under  one  roof  or  become 
the  focal  point  of  services  conveniently  lo- 
cated near  each  other.  It  can  exist  also  un- 
der a  variety  of  organizational  arrangements. 
For  example.  In  one  city,  the  center  may 
be  based  at  a  general  hospital.  Since  most 
of  the  large  general  hospitals  already  furnish 
psychiatric  care,  a  day  service,  night  service, 
and  outpatient  service  could  be  added  all 
at  once,  or  in  stages.  Another  community 
may  decide  that  its  mental  health  center 
should  start  with  an  outpatient  facility.  In 
rural  Pennsylvania,  a  trlcounty  mental 
health  center  established  3  years  ago  for  out- 
patient treatment  has  already  added  a  mobile 
unit,  and  anticipates  expanding  Its  services 
further.  In  New  Haven,  ambitious  plans  are 
already  on  the  drawing  board  for  a  $2  mil- 
lion mental  health  center  under  university 
and  city  auspices.  The  possibilities  are  flex- 
ible, various. 

The  one  common  essential,  however — a 
third  point  emphasized  before  us  in  Con- 
gress— Is  that  to  participate  in  the  Federal 
funding,  each  center  must  fit  within  a  com- 
prehensive, long-range  plan  for  mental 
health  services,  the  planning  now  underway 
In  QUI  States. 
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Now  let  us  consider  some  of  the  challenges 
In  moving  forward  with  the  new  Federal 
benefits. 

As  enacted,  the  law  provides  Federal  aid 
for  the  construction  of  mental  health  cen- 
ters, not  for  their  maintenance  and  staffing. 
Therefore.  In  order  to  share  In  the  appro- 
priation, the  States  will  have  to  Indicate  ade- 
quate support  and  staffing  of  the  centers. 
We  m  Congress  who  advocated  Federal  as- 
sistance for  staffing  hope  now  that  most  areas 
of  the  country  will  be  able  to  provide  this 
needed  assurance  to  get  their  centers  under- 
way. We  hope  that  geographic  differences 
and  lack  of  funds  or  personnel  will  not  de- 
prive some  of  our  less-well-off  States  of 
essential  community  services. 

Another  challenge,  faced  by  all  planners. 
Including  Congressmen.  Is  bow  to  alter  old 
systems  while  still  being,  as  It  were,  en- 
trapped within  them.  In  the  planning  for 
mental  health  services,  all  agencies,  and  ded- 
icated Individuals  Involved  must  look  be- 
yond whatever  special  prerogatives  they  may 
harbor.  In  benefit  to  the  conunon  good  En- 
tanglements over  Jurisdiction,  while  under- 
standable In  such  a  broad  effort,  can  only 
block  our  hard-won  momentiun.  As  a  leg- 
islator. I  can  well  assure  you  that  to  gain 
support  mental  health  leaders  must  present 
coordinated  plans,  a  united  front. 

Whether  In  Annapolis  or  In  Washington, 
we  legislators  want  to  be  reasonably  sure 
that  the  money  we  appropriate  makes  rea- 
sonable sense.  This,  of  course,  presents  an- 
other challenge  to  the  planners  of  new  ways. 

I  commend  to  my  fellow  legislators,  how- 
ever, that  the  public  cost  of  providing  more 
meaningful  and  more  extensive  mental 
health  services  may  prove  to  be  a  wise  In- 
vestment not  only  In  greater  human  happi- 
ness, but  In  budgetary  savings  In  the  long 
run.  The  results  of  one  study,  for  Instance, 
has  shown  that  a  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  for  mental  patients  costing  $53,000 
yielded  reduced  hospital  costs  of  $449,000. 
and  $256,000  In  annual  wages  earned  by  the 
released  patients.  Investment  In  another 
project.  In  Pennsylvania,  Is  conserving  both 
funds  and  human  dignity.  There  the  cost 
of  operating  a  screening  center  for  patients 
headed  for  mental  hospitals  Is  more  than 
offset  by  directing  many  to  less  costly  out- 
patient care. 

Here  In  your  own  State,  I  understand, 
shortened  hospital  stays  resulting  from  Im- 
proved care  and  treatment  has  decreased  the 
average  cost  of  treating  a  patient  40  percent 
over  the  past  10  years. 

To  be  sure,  as  we  extend  our  services  the 
cost  of  caring  for  the  mentally  HI  will  be  met 
to  an  Increasing  extent  by  the  private  sector 
of  our  economy.  Individual  fees.  Individual 
and  group  Insurance  will  share  the  financial 
burden.  But  whatever  arrangements  we 
make  for  the  care  of  the  more  vulnerable 
among  us,  we  can  In  good  conscience  no 
longer  withhold  from  the  public  the  knowl- 
edge, the  skills,  the  promise  which  science 
has  laid  at  our  door. 

In  closing.  I  should  like  to  salute  you  here 
In  Maryland  for  the  forward  advances  you 
have  already  made  In  behalf  of  the  mental 
health  of  your  citizens.  These  advances  you 
are  now  prepared  to  weave  Into  a  concerted 
design  of  services  for  the  future. 

You  have  moved  to  accredit  your  State 
mental  hospitals,  and  you  are  still  Improv- 
ing them  and  expanding  their  service  Tou 
have  moved  to  provide  more  programs  of 
community  care.  In  Baltimore,  a  new  day 
hospital  In  a  rented  building  is  enabling 
mental  patients  to  spend  their  evenings  and 
weekends  at  home  In  the  same  city,  a  new 
clinic  for  alcoholics  Is  bringing  new  hope  to 
many  families.  Tou  have  moved  to  provide 
for  patients  discharged  from  mental  hos- 
pitals and  for  the  mentally  retarded  foster 
homes  to  replace  the  environment  of  Insti- 
tutions, the  environment  of  loneliness. 


Within  the  mental  health  profession,  your 
many  eminent  citizens  have  also  provided 
leadership.  The  first  psychiatric  case  regis- 
ter In  the  Nation  Is  recording  In  Maryland 
data  on  the  prevalence,  patterns  of  treat- 
ment, and  final  outcome  of  mental  disorders. 
One  of  the  first  preliminary  plans  for  plan- 
ning mental  health  services  was  submitted 
by  Maryland,  and  that  planning  Is  now  pro- 
ceeding. 

These  are  some  of  Maryland's  vital  moves, 
and  I  am  certain  there  Are  more.  Surely 
you  will  be  counted  among  the  States  tra- 
versing further  up  the  road,  toward  com- 
munity mental  health.  Prom  $1'2  to  $3 
million  In  Federal  funds  may  be  made  avail- 
able to  your  State  for  the  construction  of 
mental  health  centers.  With  145  centers 
across  the  Nation  anticipated  within  the 
next  3  years,  let  It  not  be  said  that  Mary- 
land failed  to  buUd  for  her  citizens. 

As  we  meet  In  our  halls  of  assembly,  let 
us  recall  the  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
said:  "The  care  of  human  life  and  happi- 
ness, and  not  Its  destruction,  is  the  first  and 
only  legitimate  object  of  good  government." 

As  we  meet  In  our  halls  of  assembly,  let 
us  recall  our  late  young  President  who  was 
to  be  the  tragic  victim  of  the  very  kind  of 
mental  blot  he  sought  to  erase:  the  unseen, 
untended  disorders  which  rebuke  our  civi- 
lization. Who  knows  how  many  untold  acts 
of  violence,  days  of  trouble,  and  nights  of 
misery  shall  never  come  to  pass  because  of 
our  present  determinations? 

When  President  Johnson  Included  mental 
Illness  in  his  first  message  to  Congress  last 
year,  the  signal  was  clear:  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, our  States,  and  our  conununities 
have  at  last  become  inseparable  partners 
against  the  tenacious  shadows  of  public 
neglect.  And  In  partnership,  we  shall  ad- 
vance steadily  toward  new  horizons  of 
mental  health  care.  For.  finally,  we  are  In 
view  of  the  shining,  indeed,  the  lustrous 
reality  that  all  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  mentally  ill  can  achieve  constructive 
living,  and  that  the  mental  health  of  our 
people  can  and  will  be  strengthened  in  every 
city  and  town  In  our  land. 
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or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  19,  1964 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  In  a  February  5  editorial 
attacking  the  President's  farm  message, 
repeated  its  now  familiar  pleas  for  what 
it  terms  a  return  to  the  'free  marketing 
system." 

The  Journal  never  defines  this  system, 
but  invariably  indicates  it  is  something 
we  can  achieve  only  by  going  backward. 
There  was.  the  Journal  intimates,  a 
golden  age  of  freedom  for  farmers  in  our 
past  that  must  be  relocated  and  revived. 
And  it  usually  makes  the  abandonment 
of  existing  programs  for  supporting  the 
price  of  farm  commodities  the  first  step 
in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Journal  is  widely 
read  in  the  Nations  business  community. 
In  casually  casting  aside  programs  for 
farm  commodity  price  support.  It  gives 
no  attention  to  the  distress  this  solution 


to  the  farm  problem  would  cause  in  both 
rural  and  urban  areas  of  the  Nation. 

In  recent  years,  as  a  result  of  techno- 
logical advances,  there  has  been  a  migra- 
tion of  farm  people  to  towns  and  cities. 
There  is  another  form  of  migration  from 
the  land  to  the  city,  however,  and  that 
is  the  movement  of  farm-earned  dollars. 

If  the  Jouinal  wants  to  throw  farm 
programs  out  the  window  it  should,  in 
all  fairness,  warn  its  most  constant  read- 
ers— the  industrialists  and  businessmen 
and  stock  traders — that  they  would  share 
the  cost  of  such  an  action  and  the  cost 
would  run  well  into  the  billions  of 
dollars. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Iowa  State  Uni. 
versity  Center  for  Agricultural  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  shows  net  farm  in- 
come would  drop  by  $5.7  billion — from 
$13  3  billion  in  1962  to  $7.6  billion  in 
1967 — without  national  programs  to  sta- 
bilize prices  and  production  of  feed 
grains  and  wheat. 

The  $5  billion  loss  is  tied  to  the  aban- 
donment of  only  the  feed  grains  and 
wheat  programs — the  losses  would 
mount  even  higher  as  dairy,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, peanut,  and  conservation  cost- 
sharing  programs  were  discarded. 

Five  billion  dollars  will  buy  long  cara- 
vans of  cars,  trucks  and  tractors;  will 
buy  thousands  of  refrigerators.  TV  re- 
ceivers and  other  home  appliances  and 
furnishings :  will  buy  rack  after  rack  of 
clothing  and  box  after  box  of  shoes;  will 
build  and  remodel  homes,  and  provide 
jobs  in  the  factories  and  mills  of  cities 
and  towns  and  for  the  building  trades. 

Where  will  the  industrialists,  the  busi- 
nessmen, the  factory  workers  go  to  find 
a  substitute  for  these  billions  of  dollars? 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  was  founded 
in  1882. 

In  1882  one  American  farmer  produced 
enough  food  for  himself  and  five  others. 
Today  1  American  farmer  produces 
enough  food  for  himself  and  28  other.s. 
The  skills  of  our  farmers,  and  the  pio- 
ductlvity  of  our  farms,  have  made  their 
greatest  gains  in  the  years  since  the 
early  1930's — years  marked  by  farmer- 
Governmer  i  cooj>eration  in  efforts  to 
improve  farm  income.  As  recently  as 
1930  the  number  of  persons  supplied  per 
farmworker  was  slightly  less  than  10. 
Between  1940  and  1960  there  was  a  gain 
of  more  than  15  in  the  number  of  per- 
sons provided  with  food  by  a  single  farm- 
er— from  10  to  25.  Such  progress  does 
not  occur  where  free  enterprise,  free 
competition  and  freedom  for  decision- 
making by  the  Individual  are  prohibited. 

I  do  not  know  what  percentage  of  dis- 
posable income  American  families  had 
to  Invest  In  food  back  In  1882.  But  as 
recently  as  1939  consumers  were  spend- 
ing 22.3  percent  of  their  disposable  in- 
comes for  food.  In  the  war  years  the 
figure  went  up  to  nearly  27  percent.  In 
the  1960s  It  has  been  around  19  percent. 

In  1963,  American  families  had  $403 
billion  of  spending  money  and  they  used 
only  19  percent  of  It— $77  billion— for 
the  purchase  of  food.  In  1948,  15  years 
earlier,  they  were  spending  25.5  percent 
of  their  disposable  Income  for  food.  If 
they  had  been  required  to  spend  the 
same  percentage  of  their  1963  income  for 
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food  as  they  did  in  1948.  their  grocery 
bill  would  have  been  $103  billion. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  greatest  part  of  this 
saving  of  $26  billion  In  1963  In  the  cost 
of  food  to  American  consumers  must  be 
attributed  to  the  dramatic  increase  in 
efficiency  in  agricultural  production  and 
marketing. 

Does  anyone  believe  that  a  substantial 
part  of  this  increased  efficiency  should 
not  be  attributed  to  Government  pro- 
grams? Government  research  has 
shown  the  way  to  more  abundance  and 
more  efficient  production.  Price  sup- 
ports and  other  assistance  to  farmers 
have  given  them  the  assurance  of  stabil- 
ity that  is  necessary  to  effective  planning 
and  the  incomes  with  which  to  purchase 
the  machinery,  equipment,  and  tech- 
nological supplies  that  have  brought 
about  this  Increased  efficiency. 

Even  if  there  is  subtracted  from  the 
$26  billion  saving  to  consumers  in  1963 
the  full  amount  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1964 — about  $6  billion — this  still 
leaves  a  clear  saving  to  American  con- 
sumers in  1963  of  approximately  $20  bil- 
lion compared  to  1949. 

As  everyone  knows,  only  a  relatively 
small  part  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture appropriation  finds  its  way  di- 
rectly to  farmers.  Less  than  $3  billion 
is  programed  for  price-support  opera- 
tions and  approximately  60  percent  of 
this  will  consist  of  nonfarm  expendi- 
tures to  warehousemen,  transportation 
companies,  and  exporters,  and  to  pay  for 
food  donated  to  needy  persons.  The 
other  $3  billion  of  the  appropriation  goes 
to  pay  for  a  multitude  of  programs  and 
services,  many  of  which  are  directly  for 
the  benefit  of  consumers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  reasonable  con- 
clusion that  in  1963,  agricultural  pro- 
grams did  not  cost  consumers  a  cent, 
but  saved  them  something  more  than  $20 
billion  compared  to  15  years  ago. 

Because  of  this  saving  in  their  food  bill, 
city  and  town  families  are  able  to  spend 
more  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
for  health  care,  for  homes  and  home 
furnishings,  and  for  cars  and  recreation. 
How  prosperous  would  these  areas  of  the 
economy  be  In  1963  without  the  $20  bil- 
lion consumers  are  saving  on  food? 

In  the  Wall  Street  Journal's  Farm 
Message  editorial,  reference  is  made  to 
a  proposed  wheat  program  with  the  dec- 
laration it  would  be  lmp>osslble  to  raise 
the  incomes  of  growers  above  currently- 
anticipated  1964  levels  without  boosting 
the  price  of  bread  to  consumers.  The 
legislation  recently  developed  by  the 
Wheat  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Ag- 
riculture Committee  opens  the  avenue 
for  better  farm  returns  than  would  be 
possible  without  such  legislation,  and  at 
the  same  time  protects  consumers  from 
any  bread  price  increase  resulting  from 
wheat  costs.  Under  this  bill,  millers 
would  be  paying  no  more  for  wheat  than 
they  have  been  paying  during  the  past 
year  and  there  would  be  no  rea.son  what- 
ever for  an  increase  in  bread  prices. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
was  not  just  looking  for  something  to  do 
when  It  tried  to  create  some  farm  pro- 
grams in  the  1920's  and  when  it  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  them  in  the  1930's.     It 


was  acting  in  resc>onse  to  human  and 
economic  needs. 

The  Congress,  from  time  to  time,  has 
updated  these  programs  in  response  to 
changing  conditions — and  the  need  to 
update  some  of  them  again  was  made 
clear  in  the  President's  farm  message. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  of  food  and  ag- 
riculture in  the  United  States  of  America 
is  not  the  story  of  failure  written  in  the 
editorial  coliunns  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  It  is  a  story  of  achievement, 
and  the  achievement  is  a  blessing  to 
every  American  consumer  and  the  envy 
of  all  the  world. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19,  1964 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following : 

BOLLCALL6  NOS.  1-21 
CONGRESSIONAL  REPORTS 

During  the  first  month  of  the  88th 
Congress'  2d  session,  which  con- 
vened on  January  7.  I  remained  in  the 
25th  District  conducting  an  extensive  se- 
ries of  public  report  meetings  with  con- 
stituents. Contact  with  the  people  in 
open  and  frank  face-to-face  discussions 
is  to  me  one  of  the  most  essential  fea- 
tures of  government  by,  of,  and  for  the 
people.  My  report  meetings  had  two 
basic  aims:  to  thoroughly  acquaint  con- 
stituents with  my  record  during  the  first 
session,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  views  regarding  the  repre- 
sentation they  received;  and  to  get  the 
benefit  of  their  thinking  on  matters  of 
major  consequence  which  are  likely  to 
come  before  the  Congress  in  1964. 

In  a  normal  congressional  year  such 
meetings  would  have  been  possible  dur- 
ing adjournment  between  sessions.  But 
1963  was  not  a  normal  year.  It  was  the 
fifth  longest  session  in  the  Nation's  his- 
tory, stretching  from  January  9  through 
December  30 — 356  days.  It  would  have 
been  a  disservice  to  citizens  of  my  dis- 
trict, I  think,  to  have  deprived  them  of 
their  right  of  access  to  me  simply  be- 
cause Congress — lai-gely  for  a  variety  of 
internal  reasons — failed  to  act  with  dis- 
patch after  due  deliberation  of  issues 
facing  the  American  people. 

To  insure  that  citizens  had  access  to 
me — and  I  to  them — I  programed  152 
congressional  report  meetings  during 
January,  holding  6  meetings  a  day  during 
the  week  and  8  meetings  on  Saturdays. 
The  meeting  places  were  carefully  se- 
lected throughout  the  district  so  con- 
stituents would  not  have  to  drive  miles 
to  attend.  Every  registered  voter  re- 
ceived an  invitation — printed  at  my  ex- 
pense— advising  him  of  the  time  and 
place  a  meeting  would  be  held  in  his 
neighborhood.  In  addition,  every  voter 
received — at  my  expense — a  12-page 
booklet  containing  my  complete  voting 


record  through  December  4,  my  attend- 
ance record  on  quorum  calls  during  this 
period,  and  explanations  of  why  I  voted 
as  I  did  on  legislation  which  I  thought  to 
be  of  greatest  significance. 

Equipped  with  this  written  and  de- 
tailed report,  the  people  knew  exactly 
what  I  did,  where  I  stood  and  why.  And 
because  they  had  this  information,  it 
was  for  me — and  I  hope  for  them — an 
exhilarating  experience  in  the  exercise  of 
democracy  when  we  met  face  to  face.  It 
was  people-to-E>eople  government  in  the 
highest  sense. 

During  the  days  that  I  spent  with  my 
constituents  in  the  district,  the  House 
had  14  quonmi  calls  and  7  rollcalls.  The 
latter  covered  votes  on  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Airport  Act  (S.  1153); 
amendments  to  the  Library  Services  Act 
(H.R.  4879),  and  amendments  to  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  (HJl.  6041).  On  final 
passage  of  each  of  these  measures  the 
voting  balance  ranged  from  27  to  1  to 
3  to  1  In  favor.  On  these  final  votes  my 
presence  in  the  House  would  not  have 
affected  the  outcome  of  the  proposals, 
one  way  or  the  other.  As  these  meas- 
ures made  their  way  to  the  floor,  I  kept 
in  close  telephone  contact  with  my 
Washington  office  to  determine  whether 
an  issue  was  likely  to  be  decided  by  a 
handful  of  Members.  Had  I  been  pres- 
ent during  final  voting  on  these  bills,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea"  on  each  of  them. 

On  January  31,  with  only  one  more 
round  of  Saturday  congressional  report 
meetings  to  go,  I  flew  to  Washington  to 
be  present  for  debate  and  voting  on  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  My  wife  filled  in  for 
me  at  Saturday's  meetings,  and  I  re- 
scheduled these  report  sessions  for  Feb- 
ruary 15,  when  I  was  In  my  district  dur- 
ing the  Lincoln  Day  recess. 

ROLLCALL    NO.    32 

CIVIL    RIGHTS  ^  .      . 

The  most  comprehensive  civil  rights 
bill  in  the  Nation's  history  passed  the 
House  by  a  margin  of  better  than  2  to  1 
after  9  days  of  debate  on  140  proposed 
amendments.  Credit  for  the  bill's  suc- 
cess must  go  to  138  Republicans  and  152 
Democrats  who  repeatedly  warded  off 
southern  attempts  to  cripple  the  meas- 
ure. But  as  they  went  down  to  defeat, 
outweighed  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  national  opinion,  southern  Con- 
gressmen were  at  all  times  gentlemen 
and  statesmen.  Their  attitude,  oration, 
and  strategy  were  in  the  best  traditions 
of  the  House. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
public  misconception  regarding  provi- 
sions of  the  civil  rights  bill  as  approved  by 
the  House.  Many  well-meaning  Amer- 
icans fear  it  because  they  have  been  mis- 
informed as  to  what  it  Is  and  what  it  is 
not.  They  do  not  understand  what  the 
bill  is  designed  to  accomplish  and  how. 
And  yet  the  bill  deserves  to  be  under- 
stood and  supported  by  all  citizens  who 
hold  allegiance  to  the  American  heritage 
of  freedom,  who  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed  believe  "that  all  men  •  •  •  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable Rights,  that  among  these  are 
Life.  Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Happi- 
ness." 

The  aim  of  the  first  title  of  the  10- 
section  bill  is  to  enforce  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  vote  in  Federal  elections. 
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a  right  guaranteed  by  the  15th  amend- 
ment to  all  citizens,  but  a  right  which 
Is  being  denied  and  thwarted  with  im- 
punity by  many  Southern  States  which 
determine  voting  qualifications  solely  on 
the  basis  of  color. 

PT7BUC    ACCOMMODATIONS 

Title  n  makes  discrimination  unlaw- 
ful in  establishments  that  serve  the  pub- 
lic if  their  operations  affect  interstate 
commerce,  or  if  State  law  requires  that 
a  business  segregate  or  discriminate. 
Covered  under  the  bill  are  hotels,  motels. 
and  lodging  houses  except  those  that  rent 
less  than  six  rooms  and  have  an  owner 
living  on  the  premises.  Also  covered  are 
lunchcounters.  soda  fountains,  gasoline 
stations,  restaurants,  movie  houses,  thea- 
ters, sports  arenas,  and  other  places  of 
exhibition  or  entertainment.  Private 
clubs  are  not  included  in  the  bill.  Public 
accommodation  laws  are  already  in  the 
statute  books  of  32  States — including 
California— and  title  n  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  would  serve  to  make  equal 
access  a  national  right. 

Our  late  and  beloved  President  Ken- 
nedy stated  the  legal  argument  for  title 
n  In  these  words : 

No  property  owner  who  holds  hla  premises 
for  the  purpose  of  serving  at  a  profit  the 
American  public  at  large  can  claim  any  in- 
herent right  to  exclude  a  part  of  the  public 
on  grounds  of  race  or  color.  Just  as  the  law 
requires  common  carriers  to  serve  equally  all 
who  wish  their  services,  so  It  can  require 
public  accommodations  to  accommodate 
equally  all  segments  of  the  general  public. 

Enforcement  provisions  provide  lati- 
tude for  persuasion  and  conciliation  in 
public  accommodations  disputes  and 
guarantee  just  protection  for  the  rights 
of  accused  offenders. 

PTTBLIC   rACIUTIES 

Whereas  places  of  public  accommoda- 
tion are  usually  privately  owned,  public 
facilities  are  generally  owned  by  a  State, 
county,  or  city  and  are  built  and  main- 
tained with  public  funds.  Such  facilities 
should  therefore  be  available  on  an  equal 
basis  to  all  citizens  and  taxpayers.  But 
today  in  many  Southern  counties  and 
cities,  public  parks,  playgrounds,  com- 
munity centers,  libraries,  and  so  forth, 
are  closed  to  Negroes.  Title  III  is  de- 
signed to  provide  legal  assistance  from 
the  U.S.  Attorney  General  to  persons 
who  are  deprived  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment's "equal  protection  of  the  laws  "  by 
being  denied  equal  access  to  and  full 
use  of  public  facilities.  If  the  Attorney 
General  finds  that  an  aggrieved  party 
cannot  bear  the  financial  burden  of  filing 
and  maintaining  a  lawsuit,  the  Federal 
Government  can  bring  court  action  on 
his  behalf.  The  Attorney  General  is  also 
empowered  to  intervene  in — but  not  to 
initiate — suits  seeking  relief  from  denial 
of  "equal  protection"  in  areas  other  than 
public  facilities.  Presumably  this  would 
Involve  cases  of  alleged  denial  of  the 
rights  of  assembly,  petition,  free  speech, 
and  so  forth 

SCHOOL   DESECKCCAT10N 

Title  IV  is  designed  to  speed  up  the 
school  desegregation  process  which  has 
been  moving  at  a  snail's  pace  since  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  10  years  ago. 
At  the  present  rate,  school  desegregation 
In  many  Southern  cities  will  not  be  com- 
pleted for  at  least  another  century.    The 


U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  under 
title  IV,  would  be  authorized  to  give  tech- 
nical assistance  to  school  districts  which 
ask  for  help  in  formulating  and  imple- 
menting desegregation  plans.  The  At- 
torney General  would  be  empowered  to 
bring  court  action  against  school  boards 
which  fail  to  desegregate  if  aggrieved 
parents  certify  that  they  cannot  bring 
their  own  suit  because  of  financial  rea- 
sons or  fear  of  economic  or  personal  re- 
prisals. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

Title  V  extends  the  life  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  for  another  4  years. 
A  product  of  the  1957  Rights  Act.  the 
Commission  Is  authorized  to:  First,  in- 
vestigate complaints  of  denial  of  voting 
rights  because  of  race  or  religion :  second, 
study  segregationist  legal  maneuvers 
aimed  at  denial  of  'equal  protection  un- 
der the  laws';  and  third,  evaluate  Fed- 
eral activity  regarding  the  14th  amend- 
ment's "equal  protection"  clause.  Title 
V  would  also  broaden  the  Commission's 
area  of  activity  by  permitting  it  to  serve 
as  a  national  information  clearinghouse 
on  equal  protection  in  employment,  edu- 
cation, housing,  voting,  transportation, 
and  so  forth.  In  addition,  the  Commis- 
sion could  investigate  complaints  of  vot- 
ing frauds  allegedly  perpetrated  because 
of  a  citizen's  race. 
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Title  VI  is  designed  to  overcome  one 
of  the  greatest  ironies  of  the  Nation's 
racial  problem :  the  support  and  promo- 
tion of  discrimination  by  funds  of  a  Fed- 
eral Government  which  has  ruled  that 
discrimination  is  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Many  hospitals,  for  example, 
constructed  and  equipped  with  Federal 
funds  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act.  either 
do  not  accept  Negro  patients  or  segre- 
gate those  that  are  accepted,  and  deny 
Negro  doctors  staff  privileges.  Many 
universities  and  research  facilities  work- 
ing on  projects  financed  by  the  Federal 
Government  close  their  doors  to  Negroes. 
Many  schoob  built  and  maintained  with 
Federal  funds  under  the  Impacted  areas 
program  are  operated  on  a  segregated 
basis.  Many  Negro  children  are  being 
denied  participation  in  federally  financed 
school  lunch  programs.  Many  Negro 
families  are  being  denied  surplus  com- 
modities provided  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Many  Negroes  are  being 
denied  access  to  housing  built  under  ur- 
ban renewal  programs.  The  list  goes  on 
and  on 

Title  VI  declares  that  discrimination 
in  any  program  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  is  contrary  to  public  poli- 
cy. Federal  agencies  are  authorized,  but 
not  required,  to  withhold  Federal  funds 
after  notice,  hearings,  and  persuasive  ef- 
forts to  obtain  voluntary  compliance  have 
failed.  The  agency  must  also  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress.  An  order  to  cut 
off  funds  must  be  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent, but  penalized  State  and  local  agen- 
cies may  appeal  the  action  in  Federal 
courts 

I  am  hopeful  that  in  most  cases  the 
goals  of  Title  VI  can  be  achieved  without 
resorting  to  actual  cutoff  of  funds.  Two 
years  ago.  for  example,  several  Southern 
universities  agreed  to  admit  qualified  Ne- 
groes to  smUDer  programs  financed  un- 
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der  the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
rather  than  face  the  loss  of  Federal  aid. 
Several  years  ago  a  veterans  hospital  in 
Mississippi  opened  its  doors  to  Negroes 
rather  than  have  no  hospital  at  all 
This  year  several  schools  in  Florida  and 
Texas,  built  and  maintained  under  the 
impacted  areas  program,  admitted  Negro 
children  rather  than  lose  Federal  funds. 
In  any  event,  when  persuasion  and  ad- 
ministrative efforts  fail  to  bring  compli- 
ance.  funds  will  be  withheld  only  from 
a  couiity  or  area  immediately  involved 
in  a  specific  Federal  program.  Aid  would 
not  necessarily  be  halted  to  an  entire 
State.  I 

MI8CEU.ANXOT7S 

Title  VIII  directs  the  Census  Bureau  to 
compile  registration  and  voting  statis- 
tics by  race,  color,  and  national  origin  In 
areas  designated  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Commi-ssion  for  congressional  elections 
since  January  1960.  Such  information 
could  presumably  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
reducing  House  representation,  pursuant 
to  the  14th  amendment,  for  States  which 
deny  the  equal  right  to  vote.  The  bill's 
last  two  titles  provide  for  appeal  pro- 
cedure in  State  courts  and  authorize 
necessary  funds  for  carrying  out  pro- 
visions of  the  act. 

MORALLT     SIOHT 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  three 
titles,  provisions  of  the  bill  have  already 
been  written  into  California  law  with  a 
corresponding  positive  effect  upon  the 
State's  18  million  residents.  California 
has  been  a  pioneer  in  enlightened  race 
relations  and  has  set  an  excellent  exam- 
ple for  the  Nation  to  follow.  There  is 
nothing  in  H.R.  7152  which  will  be  new 
to  Californians. 

In  my  judgment,  the  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  are  morally  right,  in- 
tellectually sound,  legally  correct,  and 
socially  necessary.  I  believe  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  is  more 
than  a  justification  of  rebellion.  It  is 
also  a  statement  of  the  American  demo- 
cratic creed.  It  is  designed  to  justify 
the  past  and  chart  the  future — and  the 
future  is  now.  Today  we  are  a  Nation 
on  trial  and  the  jury  must  be  the  con- 
science of  each  individual.  It  is  our 
opportunity  to  reaffirm  by  translating  in- 
to action  one  of  the  basic  truths  that 
the  Founding  Fathers  held  to  be  self- 
evident — that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
By  so  doing,  we  can  go  forward  accepting 
the  challenge  and  sharing  the  hope 
which  President  Johnson  has  enunciated 
so  eloquently — that  the  world  will  not 
narrow  into  a  neighborhood  before  it 
has  broadened  into  a  brotherhood. 

WAtm    KMPLOTMENT    PXACTICCS 

Title  vn.  the  longest  and  most  com- 
plicated section  of  the  civil  rights  bill. 
declares  it  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  an  employer  to  refuse  to  hire 
or  promote,  to  segregate  or  to  discrimi- 
nate on  the  job  against  any  person  be- 
cause of  his  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin.  This  title  applies  to  labor 
unions  and  employment  agencies,  as 
well  as  to  employers.  For  the  first  year 
after  the  effective  date,  employers  and 
unions  with  100  or  more  workers  are 
covered  This  drops  to  75  the  second 
year  and  50  the  third  year.   Thereafter. 
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all  employers  with  25  workers  in  indus- 
tries affecting  commerce  will  be  covered. 
The  title  establishes  a  five-member 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission to  be  named  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  No  more 
than  three  members  may  belong  to  the 
same  political  party.  The  Commission 
would  be  empowered  to  investigate  com- 
plaints and  go  to  court  in  civil  actions 
to  halt  or  prevent  unlawful  employment 
practices.  Before  bringing  court  action, 
however,  the  Commission  must  first  in- 
vestigate and  then  seek  to  end  the  un- 
lawful practice  by  informal  methods  of 
conference,  conciliation,  and  persuasion. 


The  Commission  is  authorized  to  make 
agreements  ceding  jurisdiction  to  State 
fair  employment  practices  commissions, 
such  as  that  in  California  and  24  other 
States. 

Title  VII  is  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant section  of  the  bill  when  viewed  from 
the  strong  desire  of  20  million  Negroes 
to  build,  through  their  own  efforts,  a 
more  secure  place  in  American  society. 
Statistics  which  show  that  they  are  being 
denied  their  right  to  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  are  impressive:  The  Negro 
unemployment  rate  is  twice  as  high  as 
the  rate  for  whites.  Negro  earnings  are 
slightly  more  than  half  as  high.   Many 


of  the  better  jobs  are  closed  to  Negroes 
altogether.  Across  the  Nation  they  are 
victims  of  the  last-hired,  flrst-flred 
doctrine.  Thus  their  potential  contri- 
bution to  American  society  remains 
unfulfilled.  They  contribute  less  to  pro- 
duction and,  therefore,  have  less  to  give 
toward  consumption.  Negroes  cost  so- 
ciety more  in  unemployment  and  wel- 
fare benefits  than  they  would  if  there 
were  no  color  barriers  to  jobs.  Many 
opponents  of  the  civil  rights  bill  declare 
"Negroes  should  work  to  improve  their 
economic  condition."  Title  VII  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  giving  them  this  op- 
portunity. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThI  RSDAY,  Febri'.xry  20,  1964 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer : 

Eccleslastes  12:  13:  Fear  God,  and  keep 
His  commandments:  for  this  is  the  whole 
duty  of  man. 

Eternal  God.  our  Father,  help  us  to 
appreciate  more  fully  how  sacred  and 
wonderful  Is  the  privilege  we  have  of 
engaging  in  a  moment  of  prayer  and 
yielding  our  minds  to  a  mind  that  is 
infinitely  wiser  than  our  own  to  be  in- 
structed and  guided. 

We  rejoice  that  in  this  quiet  Lenten 
of  prayer  and  meditation  we  may  hold 
fellowship  with  a  heart  that  is  filled  with 
love  and  mercy  toward  all  the  members 
of  the  human  family  who  at  times  are 
so  lonely  and  disquieted. 

Endow  us  during  these  troubled  and 
restless  days  with  calm  and  courageous 
hearts  and  inspire  us  to  cultivate  and 
keep  alive  our  faith  In  Thee  and  In  the 
moral  and  spiritual  values  without  which 
we  have  no  standards  and  no  stability, 
no  peace  and  joy. 

Grant  that  we  may  be  eager  to  follow 
Thy  ways  and  obey  Thy  will  and  live 
righteously  and  honestly,  believing  that 
this  is  Thy  divine  order  for  the  universe 
in  which  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord  who  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  IRRIGATION 
AND  RECLAMATION  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  IN- 
SULAR AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
general  debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND 
ASTRONAUTICS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Manned  Space  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM  N.  McLEOD.  JR. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  infor- 
mation that  William  N.  McLeod,  Jr..  a 
former  clerk  of  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee, received  $2,500  in  gifts  as  a  result 
of  his  employment  by  that  committee, 
should  be  of  serious  concern. 

McLeod  first  stated  he  was  paid  $1,500 
by  Don  B.  Reynolds,  Maryland  insurance 
broker,  for  legal  services  in  connection 
with  passage  of  a  bill  authorizing  con- 
struction of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Stadium.  Reynolds  denied  McLeod  had 
performed  any  legal  service,  and  McLeod 
then  said  the  money  was  a  gift. 

The  Washington  Metropolitan  Police 
Relief  Association  admits  payment  of 
$1,000  to  McLeod  for  his  "courtesies"  to 
the  association  while  an  employee  of  the 
House  District  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  said  this  sort  of  gift  giving 
is  "not  unusual,"  I  urge  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  to  launch  an 
investigation  of  the  activities  of  this 
former  employee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
BALANCE  OF  THIS  WEEK  AND  THE 
NEXT 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  .Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 


of  the  majority  leader  as  to  the  program 
for  the  balance  of  the  week  and  the  pro- 
gram for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  minority 
leader,  today  we  have,  of  course,  the 
military  authorization  bill. 

That  will  be  followed  by  a  resolution 
providing  for  an  oflScial  picture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

On  tomorrow,  under  consent  previ- 
ously granted,  George  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  will  be  read. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Monday  is  District  Day,  and  there  will 
be  called  up  for  consideration  H.R.  9419, 
regulation  of  business  of  selling  secu- 
rities. 

On  Tuesday  the  conference  report, 
H.R.  8363,  Revenue  Act  of  1964,  will  be 
called  up  for  consideration. 

On  Wednesday,  H.R.  8316,  lack  of  au- 
thority of  FCC  to  make  rules  relating  to 
the  length  or  frequency  of  broadcast 
commercials,  will  be  called  up  for  con- 
sideration. 

For  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  H.R.  5838.  amending  the  organic 
act  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
will  be  considered. 

This  announcement,  of  course,  is  made 
subject  to  the  usual  reservation  that 
conference  reports  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time,  and  any  further  program  will 
be  announced  later. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
make  a  further  inquiry  of  the  gentle- 
man? A  number  of  Members  have  ex- 
pressed some  concern  as  to  how  quickly 
on  Tuesday  the  conference  report  on  the 
Revenue  Act  may  be  called  up.  Do  I 
understand  correctly  there  will  be  a  be- 
ginning made  on  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  bill? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  At  the  present  time 
that  is  the  plan. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  And  the  conference 
report  will  come  up  sometime  along  in 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  think  it  would 
not  be  earlier  than  2  o'clock,  although  I 
do  not  want  to  be  held  to  that.  It  is 
planned  to  take  up  the  rule  on  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association  Act 
first. 

May  I  advise  the  gentleman  that  today 
when  the  legislative  program  has  been 
completed,  I  shall  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  adjourn  from  tomorrow  until 
Monday,  and  also  to  dispense  with  Cal- 
endar Wednesday  business. 
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AUTHORIZING  DEFENSE  PRCXTURE- 
MENT  AND  RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  631.  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl 
9637)  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
fiscal  year  1965  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation,  for  the 
A-med  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
three  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment  the  Conunlttee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  Mrs.  [St.  George  1,  and  pending 
that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  631 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  9637. 
a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
fiscal  year  1965  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion, for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  resolution  provides  an 
open  rule  with  3  hours  of  general  debate. 

H.R.  9637  provides  authorization  in  the 
amount  of  $16,914,800,000  for  defense 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1965.  which 
amount  Includes  $2,061,200,000  for  the 
Army.  $5,823,600,000  for  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps,  and  $8,533  million  for  the 
Air  Force. 

The  bin  authorizes  over  2.700  aircraft 
and  about  35.000  missiles  for  all  the  three 
military  services  and  53  new  ships  for 
the  Navy.  The  bill  also  authorizes  the 
conversion  of  seven  ships. 

It  is  appropriate  to  note  that  the  Army 
will  procure  1.282  aircraft  this  year 
which  is  234  less  than  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1964. 

In  the  case  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps,  the  number  of  aircraft  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1964  was  670  while  this 
year  584  are  requested — which  Is  86  less. 

For  the  Air  Force,  the  number  of  air- 
craft being  requested  is  889  which  Is  23 
less  than  authorized  last  year. 

This  is  343  aircraft  less  than  was  au- 
thorized last  year  for  all  three  services. 

The  Army  is  requesting  13.998  missiles 
this  year  as  against  28.196  authorized 
last  year. 

The  Navy  Is  requesting  9.914  as  against 
14.705  authorized  last  year. 

The  Marine  Corps  Is  requesting  1.505 
as  against  400  authorized  last  year. 

The  Air  Force  Is  requesting  9.795  as 
against  16,560  authorized  last  year. 


All  in  all.  this  is  24.649  missiles  less 
than  the  number  authorized  last  year. 
The  reason  for  this  is.  of  course,  the 
large  missile  buys  of  last  year  and  the 
year  before.  We  are  approaching  our 
total  requirements 

In  the  case  of  ships,  this  years  pro- 
gram covers  53  new  ships  and  7  con- 
versions of  which  38  of  the  new  ships  are 
combatant  ships  and  1  of  the  conversions 
Is  a  combatant  ship 

Last  years  authorization  was  for  31 
new  ships  and  35  conversions.  Of  those 
new  ships.  27  were  combatant  and  of 
last  year's  conversions.  26  were  com- 
batant. 

The  large  procurement  programs  of 
the  last  several  years,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  missiles,  permits  a  lower  level  of 
procurement  for  fiscal  year  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  631. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  I  Mrs. 
St.  George  1. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution,  as  has  al- 
ready t)een  stated,  makes  in  order  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  9637.  This  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  important  bills 
to  come  before  the  House  and  it  is  also 
probably  one  of  the  least  controversial 
bills.  It  authorizes  appropriations  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  of  1965  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  ves- 
sels and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
brought  this  bill  out  after  most  careful 
consideration,  as  we  all  know.  It  has 
been  considered  in  the  subcommittee. 
It  has  been  worked  over  in  that  commit- 
tee and  then  again  in  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  highly  technical 
bill.  It  is  a  bill  really  that  no  one  can 
judge  unless  they  sat  in  on  all  of  the 
hearings  and  unless  they  had  heard  all 
of  the  discussions. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  fiscal  year 
1965  request  for  new  obligational  author- 
ity for  the  entire  Department  of  Defense 
totaled  $50,880  million.  Of  this  amount 
$17,185,300,000  was  requested  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  for  authorization  under 
the  provisions  of  section  412tb>  of  Public 
Law  86-149.  as  amended.  The  commit- 
tee modified  the  original  request  by  de- 
leting $270,500,000.  So  that  the  new  net 
total  in  H.R.  9637  is  $16.914.800.000— or 
close  to  $17  billion. 

The  committee,  however,  did  cut.  and 
there  would  have  been  a  further  reduc- 
tion of  $92  million  more,  but  the  com- 
mittee in  its  wisdom  felt  it  was  necessary, 
and  to  fulfill  their  responsibility,  to  con- 
tinue the  building  of  the  manned  bomb- 
ers which  will  not.  incidentally,  be  ready 
for  use.  as  I  understand  it.  until  1970 — 
and  some  say  not  until  1972.  It  seems  to 
me  this  is  a  question  that  has  been  solved 
by  the  committee.  I  doubt  very  much  if 
anything  we  say  or  do  here  will  be  of 
much  importance.  I  am  quite  sure  the 
chairman  has  expressed  it  aptly  when  he 
said  we  should  not  have  all  our  eggs  in 
one  basket. "  That  is  a  very  true  and  old- 
time  saying.  There  is  another  saying 
very  much  like  it  and  that  is.  "It  is  better 
to  be  sure  than  sorry. "    I  fear  very  much 


if  we  do  not  do  what  is  recommended  In 
this  legislation  and  what  has  been  passed 
by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  we 
may  In  time  rue  the  day. 

For  this  reason.  I  feel  sure  the  House 
in  its  wisdom  will  as  usual  back  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  possible  ob- 
jection to  the  rule.  I  feel  that  the  3 
hours  of  general  debate  can  give  us  a 
clear  picture,  thnt  is.  as  clear  as  we 
could  get.  on  such  an  important  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
WicKERsHAMl  5  minutes. 

Mr  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  is  today  considering  legisla- 
tion authorizing  research  and  develop- 
ment funds  for  the  military.  I  feel  that 
it  is  appropriate  to  address  the  House 
on  this  subject  and  on  another  aspect  of 
military  life 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  my  colleague,  good 
friend,  and  chairman,  the  honorable 
Carl  Vinson,  for  the  speed,  effort,  and 
precision  with  which  he  cleared  H.R. 
9637  through  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  House  floor.  It  was 
"leadership  and  generalship"  at  its  best. 
He  set  a  grueling  pace  for  those  of  us 
who  are  privileged  to  be  members  of  his 
committee.  He  started  hearings  at  9:30 
in  the  morning,  and  ran  them  until  7:30 
and  8  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

It  is  my  prayer  that  when  I  reach  the 
age  of  80  years,  I  too  can  set  as  fast  a 
pace,  and  stay  with  it.  as  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia.  The  Congress  is  indeed 
fortunate  to  have  the  services  of  a  man 
with  50  years  of  continuous  experience 
in  the  demanding  field  of  military  leg- 
islation, such  as  Carl  Vinson.  This  Na- 
tion will  feel  a  great  loss  if  he  follows  his 
announced  plans  to  retire  at  the  end  of 
this  Congress. 

Before  President  Johnson  announced 
the  appointment  of  Stan  Musial  as  his 
adviser  on  physical  fitness.  I  heard  sev- 
eral members  suggest  that  the  chairman 
was  the  most  obvious  candidate  for  the 
job.  and  from  the  committee  schedule. 
It  appeared  that  he  was  only  exercising 
his  muscles.  My  hat  is  off  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. He  IS  truly  an  outstanding  gen- 
tleman, legislator,  and  statesman. 

Gentlemen,  at  Fort  Bennlng.  Ga..  the 
infantry  division  has  a  statue  of  the 
Army's  ultimate  weapon.  It  is  a  statue 
of  an  infantryman.  The  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  Admiral  McDonald,  in  Jan- 
uary, told  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  "people"  are  the  Navy's  most  price- 
less asset  Gen.  Curtis  LcMay.  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff,  has  repeatedly  stated  that 
he  considers  "people"  the  Air  Force's 
most  valuable  asset.  This  Congress  has 
recognized  this  fact  by  passing  the  larg- 
est military  pay  increase  in  the  last  dec- 
ade. Today  the  House  considers  a  bill 
for  the  machines  the  military  needs  and 
will  need  to  maintain  the  defenses  of  this 
country  With  such  items  as  new 
manned  bombers,  which  I  have  long  ad- 
vocated, we  are  keeping  our  military 
hardware  up  to  date  and  ready.    But 
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machines  are  only  as  good  as  the  men 
who  operate  them. 

Last  week  the  House  passed  the  most 
far  reaching  civil  rights  bill  in  history. 
Today  I  rise  to  report  on  legislation 
aimed  at  protecting  the  civil  rights  of 
another  major  segment  of  our  society— 
the  members  of  the  military  forces  of 
the  United  States. 

I  want  to  see  the  rights  of  'our  first 
line  of  defense  '  protected  every  bit  as 
much  as  the  civil  rights  our  civilian  so- 
ciety enjoys.  We  know  and  appreciate 
the  importance  of  morale  in  our  Armed 
Forces.  We  have  taken  cognizance  of 
this  fact  in  passing  legislation  concerning 
pay  and  better  housing  for  the  military 
personnel.  Now.  let  us  not  forget  an- 
other major  aspect  of  their  lives — justice 
and  equality  before  the  law. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  report  to  you  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  favorably 
reported  on  6  of  the  18  bills  I  introduced 
on  September  25.  1963,  designed  to  bring 
additional  protection  and  justice  to  the 
millions  of  men  and  women  in  uniform. 
These  six  bills,  which  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  favorably  reported,  have 
also  been  accepted  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  The  Defense  Department  sug- 
gests that  H.R.  8567.  H.R.  8576.  and  H.R. 
8577  be  combined  into  one  bill.  On  H.R. 
8571  the  Department  suggested  certain 
amendments,  which  I  have  incorporated 
in  a  new  bill.  In  reporting  on  H.R.  8574 
and  H.R.  8579.  the  Defense  Department 
suggested  they  be  combined  into  one 
bill.  also. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
for  their  valuable  assistance  with  these 
bills. 

I  have  today  introduced  three  bills  as 
substitutes  for  the  six  bills  now  under 
consideration.  The  first  bill  is  offered 
as  a  substitute  for  H.R.  8567,  H.R.  8576. 
and  H.R.  8577.  The  second  bill  intro- 
duced today  is  a  substitute  for  H.R.  8571 
to  include  only  those  provisions  that 
meet  with  Defense  Department  approval. 
The  third  bill  introduced  today  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  H.R.  8574  and  H.R.  8579. 

In  reporting  on  H.R.  8567.  which  would 
amend  chapter  47,  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  by  adding  a  new  section  to  provide 
that  the  law  officers  of  a  general  court- 
martial  may  conduct  a  pretrial  confer- 
ence, with  counsel  for  both  sides,  the 
accused,  and  a  reporter  present.  The 
Department  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et observed  that  such  procedure  is  desir- 
able as  an  aid  in  affording  the  accused 
a  speedy  trial.  Also,  it  results  in  savings 
in  money  and  man-hours. 

The  Department  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  pointed  out  that  use  of  this 
pretrial  procedure  would  improve  greatly 
the  administration  of  military  justice. 
It  would  eliminate  the  numerous  delays 
now  encountered  after  the  convening  of 
a  court-martial. 

The  Department's  report  on  H.R.  8576. 
which  is  primarily  concerned  with  the 
one-officer  court  and  the  right  to  waive 
trial  by  court-martial  in  favor  of  judg- 
ment by  the  law  officer,  points  out  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  supports  the 
concept  of  a  one-officer  court,  noting  that 
such  a  procedure  has  long  been  recog- 
nized in  Federal  district  courts  where  the 
accused  may  waive  trial  by  jury.     Adop- 


tion of  this  concept  for  use  in  the  Armed 
Forces  would  Improve  the  administra- 
tion of  military  justice  and  would  save 
money  and  man-hours,  the  E>epartment 
advised. 

I  am  delighted  that  these  provisions  of 
H.R.  8567  and  H.R.  8576,  which  received 
such  high  praise  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  approval  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  are  included  in  the  first  bill 
I  Introduced  today. 

With  the  passage  of  this  substitute  bill 
for  H.R.  8567,  H.R.  8576.  and  H.R.  8577, 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  "law 
officer"  in  a  military  court-martial  be- 
come more  like  those  of  a  judge  in  the 
Federal  district  courts;  thus,  the  second 
bill  I  have  introduced  today,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  H.R.  8571,  will  change  the  name 
from  "law  officer"  to  "military  judge," 
and  should  be  of  great  value  to  everyone 
in  understanding  the  scope  of  this  posi- 
tion and  the  powers  and  duties  of  this 
office.  While  some  might  consider  it  only 
a  technical  matter,  It  will  certainly  make 
the  court-martial  procedure  more  un- 
derstandable to  everyone. 

The  third  bill  I  introduced  today, 
which  was  worked  out  as  a  substitute 
for  H.R.  8574  and  H.R.  8579  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  amends  chapter  47 — Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice — of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  869,  arti- 
cle 69,  by  authorizing  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  to  either  vacate  or  modify 
the  findings  or  sentence  or  both,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  in  any  court-martial  which 
has  been  finally  reviewed,  but  which  has 
not  been  reviewed  by  a  board  of  review, 
because  of  newly  discovered  evidence, 
fraud  on  the  court,  lack  of  jurisdiction 
over  the  accused  or  the  offense,  or  error 
prejudicial  to  the  substantial  rights  of 
the  accused. 

The  Defense  Department  has  pointed 
out  that  it  has  been  the  experience  of 
all  the  services  in  this  class  of  cases, 
particularly  with  respect  to  summary 
court-martial  cases  and  those  special 
court-martial  cases  not  reviewable  by  a 
board  of  review,  that  some  provision 
should  be  made  for  removing  the  fact 
of  conviction,  as  well  as  granting  other 
relief.  This  amendment  would  not  limit 
the  power  now  possessed  by  the  Secretary 
concerned,  acting  through  boards  estab- 
lished by  public  law  to  correct  an  error 
or  remove  an  injustice. 

This  bill  will  extend  the  time  within 
which  an  accused  may  petition  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  for  a  new  trial 
from  1  to  2  years. 

I  also  feel  it  is  my  responsibility  to 
report  to  you  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  this  Oklahoma  Congress- 
man are  not  in  agreement  on  H.R.  8578, 
a  bill  to  further  insure  the  fair  and  in- 
dependent review  of  court-martial  cases 
by  prohibiting  any  member  of  a  board 
of  review  from  rating  the  effectiveness 
of  another  member  of  a  board  of  review. 
The  hearings  held  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  In 
February  and  March,  1962,  revealed  that 
in  Army  and  Air  Force  Boards  of  Re- 
view, the  chairman  of  the  board  rated 
the  efficiency  of  the  members  of  the 
board  and  that  these  ratings  helped  de- 
termine future  promotions  and  assign- 
ments of  the  board  members.    Natural- 


ly, this  practice  does  not  promote  the 
independence  of  the  board  members  in 
cases  where  they  disagree  with  the  chair- 
man. Shortly  after  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee hearings,  the  Army  discontinued 
this  practice,  but  the  Air  Force  has  re- 
tained its  rating  system.  Because  such 
rating  systems  threaten  the  fairness  of 
the  appellate  review  of  court-martials, 
including  review  of  serious  Issues  In- 
volving constitutional  rights.  It  should  be 
prohibited.  I  shall  make  my  disagree- 
ment with  the  Department's  report  on 
H.R.  8578  known  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  chairman,  and  shall  hope  for 
a  full  hearing  before  a  subcommittee  In 
order  to  give  this  measure  the  fullest 
possible  consideration. 

The  Defense  Department's  report  on 
H.R.  8570,  a  bill  to  improve  the  structure 
and  designation  of  boards  of  review,  does 
not  favor  its  passage  because  they  feel 
It  would  undermine  the  prestige  of  the 
military  lawyer  inasmuch  as  the  bill 
would  provide  that  the  presiding  oflBcer 
of  the  appellate  court  be  a  civilian.  They 
also  disagree  because  it  sets  a  tenure  of 
office  for  the  military  personnel  assigned 
to  these  boards. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  Department's 
report.  The  highest  position  a  member 
of  the  military  service  can  attain  Is  not  a 
job  description,  but  the  number  of  stars 
he  may  wear  on  his  shoulders.  The  In- 
troduction of  highly  qualified  civilian 
judges  In  the  appellate  system  of  military 
law  assures  us  of  contlr»ued  civilian  con- 
trol of  the  military,  which  I  feel  is  the 
very  backbone  of  this  democracy. 

As  for  the  Department's  complaint  on 
the  bill  establishing  a  tenure  of  oflBce  for 
those  military  officers  assigned  to  such 
duties,  I  find  myself  In  complete  agree- 
ment with  Chairman  Vinson's  principles 
when  he  Introduced  a  bill  establishing 
the  tenure  of  office  for  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  This  tenure  In  the 
justice  field  will  permit  free  and  Inde- 
pendent judgment  of  all  cases,  without 
the  military  board  members  having  to 
fear  being  withdrawn  from  the  assigned 
duty  and  shipped  by  a  slow  boat  to  Viet- 
nam. 

I  shall,  of  course,  make  my  views  on 
H.R.  8570  known  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  seek  a 
hearing  In  order  to  give  full  considera- 
tion to  this  most  deserving  piece  of  leg- 
islation. The  Department's  report  on 
H.R.  8578,  a  bill  to  insure  due  process 
in  the  administration  of  military  justice 
In  the  Department  of  the  Navy  by  estab- 
lishment of  a  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Corps  in  such  Department,  seems  to  be  in 
agreement  with  the  purpose  of  the  bill, 
but  complains  that  it  will  require  addi- 
tional "admirals"  to  get  it  done.  I  shall 
withhold  comment  on  this  report  at  this 
time,  but  with  the  full  understanding 
that  I  shall  comment  on  it  at  a  later  date, 
and  perhaps  we  can.  In  the  name  of 
justice  of  all  naval  personnel,  even  locate 
a  few  additional  "unused  admirals"  for 
the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

Thus,  gentlemen  of  the  Congress,  I  am 
happy  to  report  a  high  batting  average 
on  the  mllltai-y  justice  bills  that  were  In- 
troduced on  September  25.  1963.  The 
Department  of  Defense  has  reported  on 
9  of  the  18  bills.  I  shall  seek  additional 
information  from  the  Defense  Secretary 
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Now  let  \\»  consider  some  of  the  challenges 
In    moving    forward    with    the    new    Federal 

beiieflls 

As  enacted  the  law  provides  Federal  aid 
for  the  construction  of  mental  health  cen- 
tert.  not  for  their  maintenance  and  stafflng 
Therefore,  in  order  to  share  »n  the  appro- 
priation, the  State*  will  have  to  Indicate  ade- 
quate support  .iiid  ntamng  i>f  the  centers 
We  in  Congresa  who  advocated  Federal  as- 
slatance  for  staffing  hope  now  that  moat  areas 
of  the  country  will  be  able  to  provide  this 
needed  assurance  to  get  their  center*  under- 
way We  hope  that  geographic  differences 
and  lack  of  funds  or  personnel  will  not  de- 
prive some  of  our  leas-well-ofT  States  ol 
essential  community  services 

Another  challenge  faced  by  all  planner* 
Including  Congressmen,  Is  how  to  alter  old 
systems  while  still  being  as  It  were,  en- 
trapped within  them  In  the  planning  for 
mental  health  services,  all  agencies,  and  ded- 
icated Individuals  involved  must  Uxik  l>e- 
yond  whatever  special  prerogatives  they  may 
harbor,  In  benefit  to  the  common  good  En- 
tanglements over  Jurisdiction,  while  under- 
standable in  such  a  broad  effort,  can  only 
block  our  hard-won  momentum  As  a  leg- 
islator. I  can  well  assure  you  that  to  gain 
support  mental  health  leaders  must  present 
coordinated  plans,  a  united  front 

Whether  In  Annapolis  or  In  Washington, 
we  legislators  want  to  l)e  reasonably  sure 
that  the  money  we  appropriate  makes  rea- 
sonable sense  This,  of  course,  presents  an- 
other challenge  to  the  planners  of  new  ways 
I  commend  to  my  fellow  legislators,  how- 
ever, that  the  public  coat  of  providing  more 
meaningful  and  more  extensive  mental 
health  services  may  prove  to  be  a  wise  in- 
veaiment  not  only  In  greater  human  happl- 
new.  but  in  btidgetary  savings  In  the  long 
run  The  results  of  one  study,  for  Instance, 
has  shown  that  a  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  for  mental  patients  costing  •53,000 
yielded  reduced  hospital  costs  of  $449  000 
and  WSeoOO  m  annual  wages  earned  by  the 
released  patients.  Investment  In  another 
project.  In  Pennsylranla.  Is  conserving  both 
funds  and  human  dignity  There  the  coat 
of  operating  a  screening  center  for  patients 
headed  for  mental  hospitals  Is  more  than 
offset  by  directing  many  to  less  costly  out- 
patient care 

Here  In  your  own  Slate,  I  understand, 
shortened  hospital  stays  resulting  from  Im- 
proved care  and  treatment  has  decreased  the 
average  coat  of  treating  a  patient  40  percent 
over  the  pcMt  10  ye«rs. 

To  be  sur«.  as  we  extend  our  services  the 
co«t  of  caring  for  the  mentally  111  will  l>e  met 
to  an  increasing  extent  by  the  private  sector 
of  our  economy  Individual  feee.  individual 
and  group  Insurance  will  share  the  financial 
burden  But  whatever  arrangements  we 
make  for  the  care  of  the  more  vulnerable 
among  us.  we  can  In  good  conscience  no 
longer  withhold  from  the  public  the  knowl- 
edge, the  skills,  the  promise  which  science 
has  laid  at  our  door 

In  cloeing.  I  should  like  to  salute  you  here 
m  Marvland  for  the  forward  advance*  you 
have  alreadv  made  in  behalf  of  the  mental 
health  oX  vour  citizens  These  advances  you 
are  now  prepared  to  weave  Into  a  concerted 
design  of  services  for  the  future 

You  have  moved  to  accre<llt  your  State 
mental  hospitals,  and  you  are  still  improv- 
ing them  and  expanding  their  service  You 
have  moved  to  provide  more  programs  of 
communltv  care  In  Baltimore,  a  new  day 
hospital  in  a  rented  building  Is  enabling 
mental  patients  to  spend  their  evemngs  and 
weekends  at  home  In  the  same  city,  a  new 
cUnlc  for  alcoholics  Is  bringing  new  hope  to 
many  families  You  have  moved  to  provide 
for  patients  discharged  from  mental  hos- 
pitals and  for  the  mentally  reurded  foster 
homes  to  replace  the  environment  of  insti- 
tutions, the  environment  of  loneliness. 


Within  the  mental  health  profession,  your 
many  eminent  cltl/ens  have  also  provided 
!ei«<1emhip  The  hrat  psychiatric  case  regis- 
ter 111  the  .Nation  Is  rfCiTtliii^  in  M.u.i.uid 
data  on  the  prevalence,  patterns  of  treat- 
ment, and  final  outcome  of  mental  disorders 
One  .it  the  first  preliminary  plans  for  plan- 
ning meiiul  health  services  was  submitted 
b>  Maryland  mid  that  planning  Is  now  pro- 
ceeding 

These  are  some  of  liarylands  viul  moves, 
and  I  am  certain  there  are  more  Surely 
you  will  be  counted  among  the  States  tra- 
versing further  up  the  road  toward  com- 
munii>  mental  health  From  Sl'i  to  M 
million  in  Federal  funds  may  t)e  made  avail- 
able to  your  SUte  for  the  construction  of 
mental  health  centers  With  145  centers 
across  the  Nation  anticipated  within  the 
next  3  years,  let  It  not  be  said  that  Mary- 
land failed  to  build  for  her  cltuens 

As  we  meet  in  our  halls  of  assembly,  let 
us  recall  the  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
said  The  care  of  human  life  and  happi- 
ness, and  not  Its  destruction,  is  the  first  and 
only  legitimate  object  of  good  government  " 
As  we  meet  in  our  halls  of  assembly,  let 
us  recall  our  late  young  President  who  was 
to  be  the  tragic  victim  of  the  very  kind  of 
mental  blot  he  sought  to  erase  the  unseen, 
untended  disorders  which  rebuke  our  civi- 
lization Who  knows  how  many  untold  acts 
of  violence,  days  of  trouble,  and  nights  of 
misery  shall  never  come  to  pass  t>ecau8e  of 
our  present  determinations'' 

When  President  Johnson  included  mental 
Illness  m  his  first  message  to  Congress  last 
year,  the  signal  was  clear  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, our  States,  and  our  communities 
have  at  last  become  Inseparable  partners 
against  the  tenacious  shadows  of  public 
neglect  And  In  partnership,  we  shall  ad- 
vance steadily  toward  new  horizons  of 
mental  health  care  For.  finally,  we  are  in 
view  of  the  shining.  Indeed,  the  lustrous 
reality  that  all  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  mentally  111  can  achieve  constructive 
living,  and  that  the  mental  health  of  our 
people  can  and  will  be  strengthened  In  every 
city  and  town  in  our  land 
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Mr.  COOLEY  Mr  Speaker,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  in  a  February  5  editorial 
attackmg  the  President's  farm  message, 
repeated  its  now  familiar  pleas  for  what 
it  terms  a  return  to  the  free  marketing 
system.' 

The  Journal  never  defines  this  system, 
but  invanabb'  indicates  it  is  something 
we  can  achieve  onl>-  by  going  backward. 
There  was.  the  Journal  intimates,  a 
golden  age  of  freedom  for  farmers  in  our 
past  that  must  be  relocated  and  revived. 
And  it  usuallj-  makes  the  abandonment 
of  existing  programs  for  supporting  the 
price  of  farm  commodities  the  first  step 
in  that  direction. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  Journal  is  widely 
read  in  the  Nation  s  business  community. 
In  casuallj-  casting  aside  prosrams  for 
farm  commodity  price  support,  it  gives 
no  attention  to  the  distress  this  solution 


to  the  farm  problem  would  cause  in  both 
rural  and  urban  areas  of  the  Nation. 

In  recent  years,  as  a  result  of  techno- 
logical advancts.  there  has  been  a  m.ma- 
tton  of  farm  people  to  towns  and  cities. 
There  is  another  form  of  migration  from 
the  land  to  the  city,  however,  and  that 
is  the  movement  of  farm-earned  dollars. 
If  the  Journal  wants  to  throw  farm 
programs  out  the  window  It  should.  In 
all  fairness.  »  arn  its  most  constant  read- 
ers— the  industrialists  and  businessmen 
and  stock  traders — that  they  would  share 
the  cost  of  such  an  action  and  the  cost 
would  run  well  into  the  billions  of 
dollars. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Iowa  SUte  Uni- 
versity Center  for  AgricvUtural  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  shows  net  farm  in- 
come would  drop  by  $5  7  billion— from 
$13  3  billion  in  1962  to  $7.6  billion  in 
1967— without  national  programs  to  sta- 
bilize prices  and  production  of  feed 
grains  and  wheat. 

The  $5  billion  loss  is  tied  to  the  aban- 
donment of  otily  the  feed  grains  and 
wheat  programs — the  losses  would 
mount  even  higher  as  dairy,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, peanut,  and  conservation  cost- 
sharing  programs  were  discarded. 

Five  billion  dollars  will  buy  long  cara- 
vans of  cars,  trucks  and  tractors;  will 
buy  thousands  of  refrigerators.  TV  re- 
ceivers and  other  home  appliances  and 
furnishings:  will  buy  rack  after  rack  of 
clothing  and  box  after  box  of  shoes:  will 
build  and  remodel  homes,  and  provide 
jobs  in  the  factories  and  mills  of  cities 
and  towns  and  for  the  building  trades. 

Where  will  the  industrialists,  the  busi- 
nessmen, the  factory  workers  go  to  find 
a  substitute  for  these  billions  of  dollars? 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  was  founded 
In  1882. 

In  1882  one  American  farmer  produced 
enough  food  for  himself  and  five  others. 
Todav    1    American    farmer    produces 
enough  food  for  himself  and  28  other.s. 
The  skills  of  our  farmers,  and  the  pro- 
ductivity of  our  farms,  have  made  thtir 
greatest  gains   in  the   years  since  the 
early  1930's — years  marked  by  farmer- 
Governmer  c    cooperation   in   efforts   to 
Improve  farm  income.     As  recently  as 
1930  the  number  of  persons  supplied  per 
farmworker  was  slightly  less  than   10. 
Between  1940  and  I960  there  was  a  gain 
of  more  than  15  in  the  number  of  lar- 
sons  provided  with  food  by  a  single  farm- 
er—from 10  to  25.    Such  progress  does 
not   occur   where   free   enterprise,   free 
competition  and  freedom  for  decision- 
making by  the  Individual  are  prohibited. 
I  do  not  know  what  percentage  of  dis- 
posable income  American  families  had 
to  invest  in  food  back  in  1882.     But  as 
recently  as  1939  consumers  were  spend- 
ing 22  3  percent  of  their  disposable  In- 
comes for  food.     In  the  war  years  the 
figure  went  up  to  nearly  27  percent.    In 
the  1960s  it  has  been  around  19  percent 
In   1963.  American  families  had  $403 
billion  of  spending  money  and  they  used 
only  19  percent  of  it— $77  bUlion— for 
the  purchase  of  food.    In  1948.  15  years 
earlier,  they  were  spending  25.5  percent 
of  their  disposable  Income  for  food.     If 
they  had   been  required   to  spend   the 
same  percentage  of  their  1963  income  for 


food  as  they  did  In  1948.  their  grocery 
bill  would  have  been  $103  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatest  part  of  this 
saving  of  $26  billion  in  1963  in  the  cost 
of  food  to  American  consumers  must  bo 
attributed  to  the  dramatic  Increase  in 
cfBclency  in  agricultural  production  and 
marketing. 

Oocs  anyone  believe  that  a  substantial 
part  of  this  Increased  efficiency  should 
not  be  attributed  to  Government  pro- 
grams'* Oovernment  research  has 
shown  the  way  to  more  abundance  and 
more  efficient  production.  Price  sup- 
ports and  other  assistance  to  farmers 
have  given  them  the  assurance  of  stabil- 
ity that  Is  necessary  to  effective  planning 
and  the  incomes  with  which  to  purchas- 
the  machinery,  equipment,  and  tech- 
nological supplies  that  have  brought 
about  this  increased  efficiency. 

Even  If  there  Is  subtracted  from  the 
$26  billion  saving  to  consumers  in  1963 
the  full  amount  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1964 — about  $6  billion— this  still 
leaves  a  clear  saving  to  American  con- 
sumers m  1963  of  approximately  $20  bil- 
lion compared  to  1949. 

As  everyone  knows,  only  a  relatively 
small  part  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture appropriation  finds  its  way  di- 
rectly to  farmers.  Less  than  $3  billion 
is  programed  for  price-support  opera- 
tions and  approximately  60  percent  of 
this  will  consist  of  nonfarm  expendi- 
tures to  warehousemen.  transE>ortation 
companies,  and  exporters,  and  to  pay  for 
food  donated  to  needy  persons.  The 
other  $3  billion  of  the  appropriation  goes 
to  pay  for  a  multitude  of  programs  and 
services,  many  of  which  are  directly  for 
the  benefit  of  consumers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a  reasonable  con- 
clusion that  in  1963,  agricultural  pro- 
grams did  not  cost  consumers  a  cent, 
but  saved  them  something  more  than  $20 
billion  compared  to  15  years  ago. 

Because  of  this  saving  in  their  food  bill, 
city  and  town  families  are  able  to  spend 
more  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
for  health  care,  for  homes  and  home 
furnishings,  and  for  cars  and  recreation. 
How  prosF>erous  would  these  areas  of  the 
economy  be  in  1963  without  the  $20  bil- 
lion consumers  are  saving  on  food? 

In  the  Wall  Street  Journals  Farm 
Message  editorial,  reference  is  made  to 
a  proposed  wheat  program  with  the  dec- 
laration it  would  be  impossible  to  raise 
the  incomes  of  growers  above  currently- 
anticipated  1964  levels  without  boosting 
the  price  of  bread  to  consumers.  The 
legislation  recently  developed  by  the 
Wheat  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Ag- 
riculture Committee  opens  the  avenue 
for  better  farm  returns  than  would  be 
possible  without  such  legislation,  and  at 
the  same  time  protects  consumers  from 
any  bread  price  Increase  resulting  from 
wheat  costs.  Under  this  bill,  millers 
would  be  paying  no  more  for  wheat  than 
they  have  been  paying  during  the  past 
year  and  there  would  be  no  reason  what- 
ever for  an  increase  in  bread  prices. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
was  not  just  looking  for  something  to  do 
when  it  tried  to  create  some  farm  pro- 
grams in  the  1920s  and  when  it  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  them  In  the  1930's.    It 


was  acting  In  response  to  human  and 
economic  needs. 

The  Congress,  from  time  to  time,  has 
up'iflted  tliese  proprams  in  response  to 
changing  conditions — and  the  need  to 
update  some  of  them  agam  was  made 
clear  in  the  President's  farm  message. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  of  food  and  ag- 
riculture m  the  United  States  of  America 
is  not  the  story  of  failure  written  in  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  It  is  a  ^tory  of  achievement, 
and  the  achievement  is  a  blessing  to 
every  American  consumer  and  the  envy 
of  all  the  world. 
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Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following : 

BOLLCALL6  NOS.  1-21 
CONGRESSIONAL  EEPOHTS 

During  the  first  month  of  the  88th 
Congress'  2d  session,  which  con- 
vened on  January  7,  I  remained  in  the 
25th  District  conducting  an  extensive  se- 
ries of  public  report  meetings  with  con- 
stituents. Contact  with  the  people  In 
open  and  frank  face-to-face  discussions 
is  to  me  one  of  the  most  essential  fea- 
tures of  government  by,  of,  and  for  the 
people.  My  report  meetings  had  two 
basic  alms:  to  thoroughly  acquaint  con- 
stituents with  my  record  during  the  first 
session,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  views  regarding  the  repre- 
sentation they  received;  and  to  get  the 
benefit  of  their  thinking  on  matters  of 
major  consequence  which  are  likely  to 
come  before  the  Congress  in  1964. 

In  a  normal  congressional  year  such 
meetings  would  have  been  possible  dur- 
ing adjournment  between  sessions.  But 
1963  was  not  a  normal  year.  It  was  the 
fifth  longest  session  in  the  Nation's  his- 
tory, stretching  from  January  9  through 
December  30 — 356  days.  It  would  have 
been  a  disservice  to  citizens  of  my  dis- 
trict, I  think,  to  have  deprived  them  of 
their  right  of  access  to  me  simply  be- 
cause Congress — largely  for  a  variety  of 
internal  reasons — failed  to  act  with  dis- 
patch after  due  deliberation  of  issues 
facing  the  American  people. 

To  insure  that  citizens  had  access  to 
me — and  I  to  them — I  programed  152 
congressional  rep>ort  meetings  during 
January,  holding  6  meetings  a  day  during 
the  week  and  8  meetings  on  Saturdays. 
The  meeting  places  were  Carefully  se- 
lected throughout  the  district  so  con- 
stituents would  not  have  to  drive  miles 
to  attend.  Every  registered  voter  re- 
ceived an  invitation — printed  at  my  ex- 
pense— advising  him  of  the  time  and 
place  a  meeting  would  be  held  in  his 
neighborhood.  In  addition,  every  voter 
received — at  my  expense — a  12-page 
booklet  containing  my  complete  voting 


record  through  December  4,  my  attend- 
ance record  on  quorum  calls  during  this 
period,  and  explanations  of  why  I  voted 
as  I  did  on  leeislation  which  I  thought  to 
be  of  greatest  significance. 

Equipped  with  this  written  and  de- 
tailed report,  the  people  knew  exactly 
what  I  did,  where  I  stood  and  why.  And 
because  they  had  this  Information,  it 
was  for  me — and  I  hope  for  them — an 
exhilarating  experience  In  the  exercise  of 
democracy  when  we  met  face  to  face.  It 
was  people-to-people  government  in  the 
highest  sense. 

During  the  days  that  I  spent  with  my 
constituents  in  the  district,  the  House 
had  14  quorum  calls  and  7  rollcalls.  The 
latter  covered  votes  on  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Airport  Act  (S.  1153); 
amendments  to  the  Library  Services  Act 
iH.R.  4879),  and  amendments  to  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  (HJl.  6041).  On  final 
passage  of  each  of  these  measures  the 
voting  balance  ranged  from  27  to  1  to 
3  to  1  in  favor.  On  these  final  votes  my 
presence  In  the  House  would  not  have 
affected  the  outcome  of  the  proposals, 
one  way  or  the  other.  As  these  meas- 
ures made  their  way  to  the  floor,  I  kept 
in  close  telephone  contact  wrlth  my 
Washington  office  to  determine  whether 
an  issue  was  likely  to  be  decided  by  a 
handful  of  Members.  Had  I  been  pres- 
ent during  final  voting  on  these  bills,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea"  on  each  of  them. 

On  January  31,  with  only  one  more 
roimd  of  Saturday  congressional  report 
meetings  to  go,  I  flew  to  Washington  to 
be  present  for  debate  and  voting  on  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  My  wife  filled  in  for 
me  at  Saturday's  meetings,  and  I  re- 
scheduled these  report  sessions  for  Feb- 
ruary 15,  when  I  was  In  my  district  dur- 
ing the  Lincoln  Day  recess. 

ROLLCALL    NO.    33 
CIVIL    RIGHTS 

The  most  comprehensive  civil  rights 
bill  in  the  Nation's  history  passed  the 
House  by  a  margin  of  better  than  2  to  1 
after  9  days  of  debate  on  140  proposed 
amendments.  Credit  for  the  bill's  suc- 
cess must  go  to  138  Republicans  and  152 
Democrats  who  repeatedly  warded  off 
southern  attempts  to  cripple  the  meas- 
ure. But  as  they  went  down  to  defeat, 
outweighed  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  national  opinion,  southern  Con- 
gressmen were  at  all  times  gentlemen 
and  statesmen.  Their  attitude,  oration, 
and  strategy  were  In  the  best  traditions 
of  the  House. 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  a  great  deal  of 
public  misconception  regarding  provi- 
sions of  the  civil  rights  bill  as  approved  by 
the  House.  Many  well-meaning  Amer- 
icans fear  it  because  they  have  been  mis- 
informed as  to  what  it  is  and  what  it  is 
not.  They  do  not  understand  what  the 
bill  is  designed  to  accomplish  and  how. 
And  yet  the  bill  deserves  to  be  under- 
stood and  supported  by  all  citizens  who 
hold  allegiance  to  the  American  heritage 
of  freedom,  who  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed  believe  "that  all  men  •  •  •  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable Rights,  that  among  these  are 
Life,  Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Happi- 
ness." 

The  aim  of  the  first  title  of  the  10- 
sectlon  bill  is  to  enforce  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  vote  in  Federal  elections, 
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a  right  guaranteed  by  the  15th  amend- 
ment to  all  citizens,  but  a  right  which 
is  being  denied  and  thwarted  with  im- 
punity by  many  Southern  States  which 
determine  voting  qualifications  solely  on 
the  basis  of  color. 

PUBLIC    ACCOMMODATIONS 

Title  II  makes  discrimination  unlaw- 
ful in  establishments  that  serve  the  pub- 
lic if  their  operations  affect  interstate 
commerce,  or  if  State  law  requires  that 
a  business  segregate  or  discriminate. 
Covered  under  the  bill  are  hotels,  motels, 
and  lodging  houses  except  those  that  rent 
less  than  six  rooms  and  have  an  owner 
living  on  the  premises.  Also  covered  are 
lunchcounters.  soda  fountains,  gasoline 
stations,  restaurants,  movie  houses,  thea- 
ters, sports  arenas,  and  other  places  of 
exhibition  or  entertainment.  Private 
clubs  are  not  included  in  the  bill.  Public 
accommodation  laws  are  already  in  the 
statute  books  of  32  States — including 
California— and  title  II  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  would  serve  to  make  equal 
access  a  national  right. 

Our  late  and  beloved  President  Ken- 
nedy stated  the  legal  argument  for  title 
n  in  these  words : 

No  property  owner  who  holds  his  premises 
for  the  purpoae  of  serving  at  a  profit  the 
Amerloan  public  at  large  can  claim  any  In- 
herent right  to  exclude  a  part  of  the  public 
on  grounds  of  race  or  color.  Just  as  the  law 
requires  common  carriers  to  serve  eqtully  all 
who  wish  their  services,  so  It  can  require 
public  accommodations  to  accommodate 
equally  all  segments  of  the  general  public. 

Enforcement  provisions  provide  lati- 
tude for  persuasion  and  conciliation  In 
public  accommodations  disputes  and 
guarantee  just  protection  for  the  rights 
of  accused  offenders. 

PUBLIC   rACILTriES 

Whereas  places  of  public  accommoda- 
tion are  usually  privately  owned,  public 
facilities  are  generally  owned  by  a  State, 
county,  or  city  and  are  built  and  main- 
tained with  public  funds.    Such  facilities 
should  therefore  be  available  on  an  equal 
basis  to  all  citizens  and  taxpayers.    But 
today  in  many  Southern  counties  and 
cities,  public  parks,  playgrounds,  com- 
munity centers,  libraries,  and  so  forth, 
are  closed  to  Negroes.     Title  HI  is  de- 
signed to  provide  legal  assistance  from 
the  U.S.   Attorney   General   to  persons 
who  are  deprived  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment's "equal  protection  of  the  laws  "  by 
being  denied  equal   access  to  and   full 
use  of  public  facilities     If  the  Attorney 
General  finds  that  an  aggrieved  party 
cannot  bear  the  financial  burden  of  filing 
and  maintaining  a  lawsuit,  the  Federal 
Government  can  bring  court  action  on 
his  behalf.    The  Attorney  General  Is  also 
empowered  to  intervene  in — but  not  to 
initiate — suits  seeking  relief  from  denial 
of  "equal  protection"  in  areas  other  than 
public  facilities.    Presumably  this  would 
Involve  cases  of   alleged  denial  of  the 
rights  of  assembly,  petition,  free  speech, 
and  so  forth. 


SCHOOL   DESEGREGATION 

Title  IV  is  designed  to  speed  up  the 
school  desegregation  process  which  has 
been  moving  at  a  snail's  pace  since  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  10  years  ago. 
At  the  present  rate,  school  desegregation 
in  many  Southern  cities  will  not  be  com- 
pleted for  at  least  another  century.    The 


U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  under 
title  IV.  would  be  authorized  to  give  tech- 
nical assistance  to  school  districts  which 
ask  for  help  in  formulating  and  imple- 
menting desegregation  plans.  The  At- 
torney General  would  be  empowered  to 
bring  court  action  against  school  boards 
which  fail  to  desegregate  if  aggrieved 
parents  certify  that  they  cannot  bring 
their  own  suit  because  of  financial  rea- 
sons or  fear  of  economic  or  personal  re- 
prisals. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

Title  V  extends  the  life  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  for  another  4  years. 
A  product  of  the  1957  Rights  Act,  the 
Commission  is  authorized  to:  First,  in- 
vestigate complaints  of  denial  of  voting 
rights  because  of  race  or  religion :  second, 
study  segregationist  legal  maneuvers 
aimed  at  denial  of  "equal  protection  un- 
der the  laws':  and  third,  evaluate  Fed- 
eral activity  regarding  the  14th  amend- 
ments "equal  protection  "  clause.  Title 
V  would  also  broaden  the  Commission's 
area  of  activity  by  permitting  it  to  serve 
as  a  national  information  clearinghouse 
on  equal  protection  in  employment,  edu- 
cation, housing,  voting,  transportation, 
and  so  forth.  In  addition,  the  Commis- 
sion could  investigate  complaints  of  vot- 
ing frauds  allegedly  perpetrated  because 
of  a  citizen's  race. 

FEDERAL    FUNDS 

Title  VI  is  designed  to  overcome  one 
of  the  greatest  ironies  of  the  Nation's 
racial  problem:  the  support  and  promo- 
tion of  discrimination  by  funds  of  a  Fed- 
eral Government  which  has  ruled  that 
discrimination  is  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution.   Many  hospitals,  for  example, 
constructed  and  equipped  with  Federal 
funds  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act,  either 
do  not  accept  Negro  patients  or  segre- 
gate those  that  are  accepted,  and  deny 
Negro   doctors    staff    privileges.      Many 
universities  and  research  facilities  work- 
ing on  projects  financed  by  the  Federal 
Government  close  their  doors  to  Negroes. 
Many  schoob  built  and  maintained  with 
Federal  funds  under  the  impacted  areas 
program  are  operated  on  a  segregated 
basis.     Many  Negro  children  are  being 
denied  participation  in  federally  financed 
school    lunch    programs.      Many    Negro 
families  are  being  denied  surplus  com- 
modities provided  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.     Many   Negroes   are   being 
denied  access  to  housing  built  under  ur- 
ban renewal  programs.    The  list  goes  on 
and  on. 

Title  VI  declares  that  discrimination 
in  any  program  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  is  contrary  to  public  poli- 
cy. Federal  agencies  are  authorized,  but 
not  required,  to  withhold  Federal  funds 
after  notice,  hearings,  and  persuasive  ef- 
forts to  obtain  voluntary  compliance  have 
failed.  The  agency  must  also  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress.  An  order  to  cut 
off  funds  must  be  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent, but  penalized  State  and  local  agen- 
cies may  appeal  the  action  in  Federal 
courts. 

I  am  hopeful  that  in  most  cases  the 
goals  of  Title  VI  can  be  achieved  without 
resorting  to  actual  cutoff  of  funds.  Two 
years  ago.  for  example,  several  Southern 
universities  agreed  to  admit  qualified  Ne- 
groes to  summer  programs  financed  un- 


der the  National  I>efense  Education  Act. 
rather  than  free  the  loss  of  Federal  aid. 
Several  years  ago  a  veterans  hospital  in 
Mississippi  opened  its  doors  to  Negroes 
rather  than  have  no  hospital  at  all. 
This  year  several  schools  in  Florida  and 
Texas,  built  and  maintained  under  the 
impacted  areas  program,  admitted  Negro 
children  rather  than  lose  Federal  funds. 
In  any  event,  when  persuasion  and  ad- 
ministrative efforts  fail  to  bring  compli- 
ance, funds  will  be  withheld  only  from 
a  county  or  area  immediately  involved 
in  a  specific  Federal  program.  Aid  would 
not  necessarily  be  halted  to  an  entire 
State. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Title  vni  directs  the  Census  Bureau  to 
compile  registration  and  voting  statis- 
tics by  race,  color,  and  national  origin  in 
areas  designated  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  for  congressional  elections 
since  January  1960.  Such  Information 
could  presumably  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
reducing  House  representation,  pursuant 
to  the  14th  amendment,  for  States  which 
deny  the  equal  right  to  vote.  The  bill's 
last  two  titles  provide  for  appeal  pro- 
cedure in  State  courts  and  authorize 
necessary  funds  for  carrying  out  pro- 
visions of  the  act. 

MORALLY     RIGHT 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  three 
titles,  provisions  of  the  bill  have  already 
been  written  into  California  law  with  a 
corresponding  positive  effect  upon  the 
States  18  million  residents.  California 
has  been  a  pioneer  in  enlightened  race 
relations  and  has  set  an  excellent  exam- 
ple for  the  Nation  to  follow.  There  Is 
nothing  in  H  R.  7152  which  will  be  new 
to  Californians. 

In  my  judgment,  the  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  are  morally  right,  in- 
tellectually sound,  legally  correct,  and 
socially  necessary.  I  believe  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  is  more 
than  a  justification  of  rebellion.  It  is 
also  a  statement  of  the  American  demo- 
cratic creed.  It  is  designed  to  justify 
the  past  and  chart  the  future — and  the 
future  is  now.  Today  we  are  a  Nation 
on  trial  and  the  jury  must  be  the  con- 
science of  each  individual.  It  is  our 
opportunity  to  reaffirm  by  translating  in- 
to action  one  of  the  basic  truths  that 
the  Founding  Fathers  held  to  be  self- 
evident — that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
By  so  doing,  we  can  go  forward  accepting 
the  challenge  and  sharing  the  hope 
which  President  Johnson  has  enunciated 
so  eloquently — that  the  world  will  not 
narrow  into  a  neighborhood  before  it 
has  broadened  into  a  brotherhood. 

FAIR    EMPLOYMENT    PRACTICES 

Title  VII,  the  longest  and  most  com- 
plicated section  of  the  civil  rights  bill, 
declares  it  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  an  employer  to  refuse  to  hire 
or  promote,  to  segregate  or  to  discrimi- 
nate on  the  job  against  any  person  be- 
cause of  his  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin.  This  title  applies  to  labor 
unions  and  employment  agencies,  as 
well  as  to  employers.  For  the  first  year 
after  the  effective  date,  employers  and 
unions  with  100  or  more  workers  are 
covered.  This  drops  to  75  the  second 
year  and  50  the  third  year.   Thereafter, 
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all  employers  with  25  workers  in  indus- 
tries affecting  commerce  will  be  covered. 
The  title  establishes  a  five-member 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission to  be  named  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  No  more 
than  three  members  may  belong  to  the 
same  political  party.  The  Commission 
would  be  empowered  to  investigate  com- 
plaints and  go  to  court  in  civil  actions 
to  halt  or  prevent  unlawful  employment 
practices.  Before  bringing  court  action, 
however,  the  Commission  must  first  in- 
vestigate and  then  seek  to  end  the  un- 
lawful practice  by  informal  methods  of 
conference,  conciliation,  and  persuasion. 


The  Commission  is  authorized  to  make 
agreements  ceding  jurisdiction  to  State 
fffcir  employment  practices  commissions, 
such  as  that  in  California  and  24  other 
States. 

Title  VII  is  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant section  of  the  bill  when  viewed  from 
the  strong  desire  of  20  million  Negroes 
to  build,  through  their  own  efforts,  a 
more  secure  place  in  American  society. 
Statistics  which  show  that  they  are  being 
denied  their  right  to  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  are  impressive:  The  Negro 
unemployment  rate  is  twice  as  high  as 
the  rate  for  whites.  Negro  earnings  are 
slightly  more  than  half  as  high.   Many 


of  the  better  jobs  are  closed  to  Negroes 
altogether.  Across  the  Nation  they  are 
victims  of  the  last-hired,  flrst-flred 
doctrine.  Thus  their  potential  contri- 
bution to  American  society  remains 
unfulfilled.  They  contribute  le.ss  to  pro- 
duction and,  therefore,  have  less  to  give 
toward  consumption.  Negroes  cost  so- 
ciety more  in  unemployment  and  wel- 
fare benefits  than  they  would  if  there 
were  no  color  barriers  to  jobs.  Many 
opponents  of  the  civil  rights  bill  declare 
"Negroes  should  work  to  improve  their 
economic  condition."  Title  VII  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  giving  them  this  op- 
portunity. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thirsday,  Febriary  20,  1964 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer : 

Ecclesiastes  12:  13:  Fear  God,  and  keep 
His  commandments:  for  this  is  the  whole 
duty  of  man. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  help  us  to 
appreciate  more  fully  how  sacred  and 
wonderful  Is  the  privilege  we  have  of 
engaging  in  a  moment  of  prayer  and 
yielding  our  minds  to  a  mind  that  is 
infinitely  wiser  than  our  own  to  be  in- 
structed and  guided. 

We  rejoice  that  in  this  quiet  Lenten 
of  prayer  and  meditation  we  may  hold 
fellowship  with  a  heart  that  is  filled  with 
love  and  mercy  toward  all  the  members 
of  the  human  family  who  at  times  are 
so  lonely  and  disquieted. 

Endow  us  during  these  troubled  and 
restless  days  with  calm  and  courageous 
hearts  and  inspire  us  to  cultivate  and 
keep  alive  our  faith  In  Thee  and  In  the 
moral  and  spiritual  values  without  which 
we  have  no  standards  and  no  stability, 
no  peace  and  joy. 

Grant  that  we  may  be  eager  to  follow 
Thy  ways  and  obey  Thy  will  and  live 
righteously  and  honestly,  believing  that 
this  is  Thy  divine  order  for  the  universe 
in  which  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord  who  is  the  way.  the  truth,  and  the 
life.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  IRRIGATION 
AND  RECLAMATION  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  IN- 
SULAR AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
general  debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND 
ASTRONAUTICS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Manned  Space  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM  N.  McLEOD.  JR. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  infor- 
mation that  William  N.  McLeod,  Jr.,  a 
former  clerk  of  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee, received  $2,500  in  gifts  as  a  result 
of  his  employment  by  that  committee, 
should  be  of  serious  concern. 

McLeod  first  stated  he  was  paid  $1,500 
by  Don  B.  Reynolds,  Maryland  insurance 
broker,  for  legal  services  In  connection 
with  passage  of  a  bill  authorizing  con- 
struction of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Stadium.  Reynolds  denied  McLeod  had 
performed  any  legal  service,  and  McLeod 
then  said  the  money  was  a  gift. 

The  Washington  Metropolitan  Police 
Relief  Association  admits  payment  of 
$1,000  to  McLeod  for  his  "courtesies"  to 
the  association  while  an  employee  of  the 
House  District  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  said  this  sort  of  gift  giving 
Is  "not  unusual,"  I  urge  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  to  launch  an 
investigation  of  the  activities  of  this 
former  employee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
BALANCE  OF  THIS  WEEK  AND  THE 
NEXT 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
•  There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 


of  the  majority  leader  as  to  the  program 
for  the  balance  of  the  week  and  the  pro- 
gram for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  minority 
leader,  today  we  have,  of  course,  the 
military  authorization  bill- 
That  will  be  followed  by  a  resolution 
providing  for  an  oflBcial  picture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

On  tomorrow,  under  consent  previ- 
ously granted,  George  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  will  be  read. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Monday  is  District  Day,  and  there  will 
be  called  up  for  consideration  H.R.  9419, 
regulation  of  business  of  selling  secu- 
rities. 

On  Tuesday  the  conference  report, 
H.R.  8363,  Revenue  Act  of  1964,  will  be 
called  up  for  consideration. 

On  Wednesday,  H.R.  8316,  lack  of  au- 
thority of  FCC  to  make  rules  relating  to 
the  length  or  frequency  of  broadcast 
commercials,  will  be  called  up  for  con- 
sideration. 

For  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  H.R.  5838.  amending  the  organic 
act  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
will  be  considered. 

This  announcement,  of  course.  Is  made 
subject  to  the  usual  reservation  that 
conference  reports  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time,  and  any  further  program  will 
be  announced  later. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr..  Speaker,  may  I 
make  a  further  inquiry  of  the  gentle- 
man? A  number  of  Members  have  ex- 
pressed some  concern  as  to  how  quickly 
on  Tuesday  the  conference  report  on  the 
Revenue  Act  may  be  called  up.  Do  I 
understand  correctly  there  will  be  a  be- 
ginning made  on  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  bill? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  At  the  present  time 
that  is  the  plan. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  And  the  conference 
report  wlH  come  up  sometime  along  In 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  think  It  would 
not  be  eaTlier  than  2  o'clock,  although  I 
do  not  want  to  be  held  to  that.  It  is 
planned  to  take  up  the  rule  on  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association  Act 
first. 

May  I  advise  the  gentleman  that  today 
when  the  legislative  program  has  been 
completed,  I  shall  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  adjourn  from  tomorrow  until 
Monday,  and  also  to  dispense  with  Cal- 
endar Wednesday  business. 
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AUTHORIZING  DEFENSE  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  631.  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Re!^olved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of    the   Whole    House    on    the    State   of    the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
9637)     to    authorize    appropriations    during 
fiscal  year  1965  for  procurement  of  aircraft. 
ml?slles.  and  naval  vessels,  and  research,  de- 
velopment,    test,    and    evaluation,    for    the 
A'med  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes     After 
general   debate,  which  shall  be   confined   to 
the    bill    and    shall   continue   not   to   exceed 
three  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity   member    of    the    Committee    on    Armed 
Services,   the  bUl   shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment  under   the    flve-mlnute   rule.     At    the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report    the    bill    to    the    House    with    such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  en  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit 
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Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  Mrs.  I  St.  George],  and  pending 
that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  631 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  9637. 
a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
fiscal  year  1965  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion, for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  resolution  provides  an 
open  rule  with  3  hours  of  general  debate. 
H  R.  9637  provides  authorization  in  the 
amount  of  $16,914,800,000  for  defense 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1965.  which 
amount  Includes  $2,061,200,000  for  the 
Army  $5,823,600,000  for  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps,  and  $8,533  million  for  the 
Air  Force. 

The  bill  authorizes  over  2.700  aircraft 
and  about  35.000  missiles  for  all  the  three 
military  services  and  53  new  ships  for 
the  Navy.  The  bill  also  authorizes  the 
conversion  of  seven  ships. 

It  is  appropriate  to  note  that  the  Army 
will  procure  1.282  aircraft  this  year 
which  is  234  less  than  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1964. 

In  the  case  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps,  the  number  of  aircraft  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1964  was  670  while  this 
year  584  are  requested— which  is  86  less. 
For  the  Air  Force,  the  number  of  air- 
craft being  requested  is  889  which  is  23 
less  than  authorized  last  year. 

This  is  343  aircraft  less  than  was  au- 
thorized last  year  for  all  three  services. 
The  Army  is  requesting  13.998  missiles 
this  year  as  against  28.196  authorized 
last  year. 

The  Navy  is  requesting  9.914  as  against 
14.705  authorized  last  year. 

The  Marine  Corps  Is  requesting  1,505 
as  against  400  authorized  last  year. 

The  Air  Force  is  requesting  9,795  as 
against  16,560  authorized  last  year. 


All  in  all.  this  is  24.649  missiles  less 
than  the  number  authorized  last  year. 
Tlie  reason  for  this  is.  of  course,  the 
large  missile  buys  of  last  year  and  the 
year  before.  We  are  approaching  our 
total  requirements 

In  the  case  of  ships,  this  years  pro- 
pram  covers  53  new  ships  and  7  con- 
versions of  which  38  of  the  new  ships  are 
combatant  ships  and  1  of  the  conversioris 
is  a  combatant  ship. 

Last  years  authorization  was  for  31 
new  ships  and  35  conversions.  Of  those 
new  ships.  27  were  combatant  and  of 
last  years  conversions,  26  were  com- 
batant. , 
The  large  procurement  programs  oi 
the  last  several  years,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  missiles,  permits  a  lower  level  of 
procurement  for  fiscal  year  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  63 1 . 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  I  Mrs. 
St.  George  1 .  .         _ 

Mrs  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr  Speaker,  this  resolution,  as  has  al- 
ready been  stated,  makes  in  order  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  9637.  This  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  important  bills 
to  come  before  the  House  and  it  is  also 
probably  one  of  the  least  controversial 
bills  It  authorizes  appropriations  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  of  1965  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  ves- 
sels and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
brought  this  bill  out  after  most  careful 
consideration,  as  we  all  know.  It  has 
been  considered  in  the  subcommittee. 
It  has  been  worked  over  in  that  commit- 
tee and  then  again  in  the  full  committee. 
Mr  Speaker,  this  is  a  highly  technical 
bill.  It  is  a  bill  really  that  no  one  can 
judge  unless  they  sat  in  on  all  of  the 
hearings  and  unless  they  had  heard  all 
of  the  discussions. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  fiscal  year 
1965  request  for  new  obligational  author- 
ity for  the  entire  Department  of  Defense 
totaled  $50,880  miUion.  Of  this  amount 
$17,185,300,000  was  requested  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  for  authorisation  under 
the  provisions  of  section  412tb»  of  Public 
Law  86-149.  as  amended.  The  commit- 
tee modified  the  original  request  by  de- 
leting $270,500,000.  So  that  the  new  net 
total  in  H.R.  9637  is  $16,914,800,000— or 
close  to  $17  billion. 

The  committee,  however,  did  cut.  and 
there  would  have  been  a  further  reduc- 
tion of  $92  million  more,  but  the  com- 
mittee in  its  wisdom  felt  it  was  necessary, 
and  to  fulfill  their  responsibility,  to  con- 
tinue the  building  of  the  manned  bomb- 
ers which  will  not.  incidentally,  be  ready 
for  use.  as  I  understand  it.  until  1970— 
and  some  say  not  until  1972.  It  seems  to 
me  this  is  a  question  that  has  been  solved 
by  the  committee.  I  doubt  very  much  if 
anything  we  say  or  do  here  will  be  of 
much  importance.  I  am  quite  sure  the 
chairman  has  expressed  it  aptly  when  he 
said  "we  should  not  have  all  our  eggs  in 
one  basket."  That  is  a  very  true  and  old- 
time  saying.  There  is  another  saying 
very  much  like  it  and  that  is.  It  is  better 
to  be  sure  than  sorry."    I  fear  very  much 


if  we  do  not  do  what  is  recommended  in 
this  legislation  and  what  has  been  passed 
by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  we 
may  in  time  rue  the  day. 

For  this  reason.  I  feel  sure  the  House 
in  its  wisdom  will  as  usual  back  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  possible  ob- 
jection to  the  rule.  I  feel  that  the  3 
hours  of  general  debate  can  give  us  a 
clear  picture.  thr»t  is,  as  clear  as  we 
could  get.  on  such  an  important  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
WicKERSHAMl  5  minutcs. 

Mi*  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  is  today  considering  legisla- 
tion authorizing  research  and  develop- 
ment funds  for  the  military:  I  feel  that 
it  is  appropriate  to  address  the  House 
on  this  subject  and  on  another  aspect  of 
military  life. 

I  should  like  to  taks  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  my  colleague,  good 
friend,  and  chairman,  the  honorable 
Carl  Vinson,  for  the  speed,  effort,  and 
precision  with  which  he  cleared  H.R. 
9637  through  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  House  floor.  It  was 
•leadership  and  generalship"  at  its  best. 
He  set  a  grueling  pace  for  those  of  us 
who  are  privileged  to  be  members  of  his 
committee.  He  started  hearings  at  9:30 
in  the  morning,  and  ran  them  until  7:30 
and  8  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

It  is  my  prayer  that  when  I  reach  the 
age  of  80  years.  I  too  can  set  as  fast  a 
pace,  and  stay  with  It,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia.  The  Congress  is  indeed 
fortunate  to  have  the  services  of  a  man 
with  50  years  of  continuous  experience 
in  the  demanding  field  of  military  leg- 
islation, such  as  Carl  Vinson.  This  Na- 
tion will  feel  a  great  loss  if  he  follows  his 
announced  plans  to  retire  at  the  end  of 
this  Congress. 

Before  President  Johnson  announced 
the  appointment  of  Stan  Musial  as  his 
adviser  on  physical  fitness,  I  heard  sev- 
eral members  suggest  that  the  chamnan 
was  the  most  obvious  candidate  for  the 
job  and  from  the  committee  schedule, 
it  appeared  that  he  was  only  exercising 
his  muscles.  My  hat  is  off  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. He  is  truly  an  outstanding  gen- 
tleman, legislator,  and  statesman. 

Gentlemen,  at  Fort  Benning.  Ga..  the 
infantry  division  has  a  statue  of  the 
Armys  ultimate  weapon.  It  is  a  statue 
of  an  infantryman.  The  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  Admiral  McDonald,  in  Jan- 
uary told  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  "people  •  are  the  Navy's  most  price- 
less asset  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay ,  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff,  has  repeatedly  stated  that 
he  considers  people"  the  Air  Forces 
most  valuable  asset.  This  Congress  has 
recognized  this  fact  by  passing  the  larg- 
est military  pay  increase  in  the  last  dec- 
ade. Today  the  House  considers  a  bill 
for  the  machines  the  military  needs  and 
will  need  to  maintain  the  defenses  of  this 
country.  With  such  items  as  new 
manned  bombers,  which  I  have  long  ad- 
vocated, we  are  keeping  our  miliUry 
hardware  up  to  date  and  ready.    But 
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machines  are  only  as  good  as  the  men 
who  operate  them. 

Last  week  the  House  passed  the  most 
far  reaching  civil  rights  bill  in  history. 
Today  I  rise  to  rep>ort  on  legislation 
aimed  at  protecting  the  civil  rights  of 
another  major  segment  of  our  society — 
the  members  of  the  military  forces  of 
the  United  States. 

I  want  to  see  the  rights  of  "our  first 
line  of  defense"  protected  every  bit  as 
much  as  the  ci\il  rights  our  civilian  so- 
ciety enjoys  We  know  and  appreciate 
the  imjxjrtance  of  morale  in  our  Armed 
Forces.  We  have  tak^en  cognizance  of 
this  fact  in  passing  legislation  concerning 
pay  and  l>etter  housing  for  the  military 
personnel  Now.  let  us  Tto\  forget  an- 
other major  aspect  of  their  lives — justice 
and  equality  before  the  law 

I  am  very  pleased  to  report  to  you  that 
the  Depjartment  of  Defense  has  favorably 
reported  on  6  of  the  18  bills  I  miroducsed 
on  September  25  1&63  designed  to  bring 
add:uona]  protection  and  justice  to  the 
millions  of  men  and  women  in  uniform 
These  six  bilis.  which  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  favorably  reported,  have 
also  been  acc5ept*<J  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  The  Defense  Department  sug- 
cestf  that  H.R  Boer  H.R  8576  and  HJl 
8577  be  ccmabined  into  one  bill  On  'R.B. 
8571  the  Department  suggested  certain 
amendments  •which  I  have  incorporated 
m  a  new  biH  In  reporting  on  "B-B.  8574 
and  HJt  857B  the  Defense  Department 
sugpeBT.ed  the?-  be  combined  into  one 
bill,  also 

I  wist  to  thank  the  Department  *  of 
Defense  and  the  Bureau  o5  the  Budget 
for  their  ^'aluabie  assistance  witt  thest 
billE 

I  have  todBj-  introduced  three  biHf  at 
KubBUtutef.  lor  the  sot  bilit  now  under 
consideratior.  The  first  bill  it  oCered 
af  a  BubBtitute  lor  HJl  8&r7.  B.R  8576 
and  B-H  8577  The  second  biI2  mtro- 
duced  today  it  fc  suDstitutt  lor  HP^  8571 
T.C  include  only  those  provisiont  tiiat 
meen  witfc  Delense  Department  BPpro\'al 
The  third  bil  mtroducec  tode?  it  &  sut- 
strtute  lor  HJl   Bf74  anc  HJt   8r7B 

It.  reportuiF  or.  HJi  Baf7  wmct  wouic 
amenc  chapter  47  title  IC  r'nittfC  States 
Oodt  tf^  aadmr  &  nev  section  tc  provioe 
tha;  the  lev  officers  of  t>  genera;  coun- 
martia.  may  conauc:  i.  pretria.  conle:- 
ence  with  counsel  lor  bott.  sidet  the 
accusec  anc  t  reporter  present  Tht 
Department  anc  the  Bureau  o'.  the  Buof - 
e:  observf  c  tha:  suet,  procedure  i.*^  oesi!  - 
able  a.'  ar.  aic  it  aflortiiiu  the  accusec 
fc  speea?  trial  AisL  i*.  resultt  ir.  sa^•lngt 
IT.  mone^  anc  man-hours 

The  Depunmen:  anc  the  Bureau  o? . 
tne  Budge:  pomtec  ou:  tha:  use  o5  tiu.*^ 
pretria  procedure  wouic  miprovt  greats 
the  administratioi  o*  militar:<  .lustice 
1:  wouic  eliminate  tne  numerou."-  aeiav^ 
nov  encounterec  after  tin  conveniiiF  of 
t  coun-maroiai 

TtM  Department  ^  repor;  or  EP.  Hn7C 
whicr.  a  primarily  coiicemec  witr.  the 
one-oHice:  cour:  anc  tnt  righ:  tc  waive 
:na.  b^  coun-martia;  ir  iavo:  of  mcu-- 
men:  b'  the  lav  oflice:  pomu  ou:  ttiat 
tne  Departmen:  of  Defense  supports  the 
concept  of  i.  one~officet  court  notiiif  tna; 
.suci  fc  procedure  na.'^  ionj.  Deei  recot - 
nizec  11.  Pedera.  distric;  court."^  wnere  tii» 
accusec  vaa.^  waive  tna  b'^  lury      Adora- 


tion of  this  concept  for  use  in  the  Armed 
Forces  would  Improve  the  udtiilnl&lra- 
tion  of  military  juj^tice  and  would  save 
money  and  man-hours,  the  Department 
advised. 

I  am  delighted  that  these  provltlonsi  of 
H  R  8567  and  H  R  8576,  which  received 
such  high  praifce  from  tlie  Depaitment  of 
Defense  and  approval  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  are  included  in  t^ie  first  bill 
I  introducied  uxiay 

With  the  passage  of  this  substitute  bill 
for  H  R  8567,  H  H  8576  and  H  K  8577, 
the  duties  and  respotisibilities  of  the  "law 
officer"  in  a  military  court-martial  be- 
come more  liitt  those  of  a  judge  in  the 
Federal  district  court* ,  thus,  the  sec^tnd 
bill  I  have  iniroducesd  today,  a&  a  su>>sti- 
tute  for  H.R  8571,  will  change  the  liMXD*-. 
from  law  officer'  to  "military  judge  ' 
and  fchouic  be  of  great  value  to  everyone 
i.-'i  lonaerstanding  t^ie  scope  of  this  posi- 
tion and  the  powers  and  duties  of  this 
oflicie  While  some  might  consider  It  only 
a  technical  matter,  it  wiU  oeiXauily  make 
the  court-martiaJ  procedure  more  un- 
derstandable to  everyonie. 

The  third  biU  I  intr*jduc*sd  today. 
which  was  worked  out  a*  a  substitute 
for  H.R  8574  and  HB.  857}^  with  tiie 
Department  o!  Deferise  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  amends  chapter  47— Uiu- 
form  Cc*de  of  Military  Jusuce — of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  secuon  8W  arti- 
cle 6t».  b>'  authorizing  the  Juoge  Aovo- 
cate  G«neraJ  to  either  ^'acate  oj  modify 
the  findings  or  sentence  or  both .  m  whole 
or  in  part,  in  an>  court-martial  which 
has  k>eer.  finallj  revifued  but  wiuch  iias 
rio:  betyn  re\'ie»ed  b>'  a  boarc  of  revifw. 
oecause  of  newly  disc-ovei-ec  evidence 
fjauc  on  tiie  court  lack  of  .mnsdictiot 
o^er  the  accustfC  or  tiie  olfense  oj  error 
pr-ejudicial  to  tiie  suustantiai  rights  of 
the  accused 

The  Delense  Department  tias  pointed 
'im  tiia:  it  hat  ueer.  the  expe'-ieiioe  of 
al;  tiie  sen'ices  ui  this  class  of  ca»» 
parxicuiari>  with  respect  to  summary 
court-martial  cases  and  those  special 
coun-martiaH  cases  not  ifvinwabie  uy  t 
Doait:  of  i-e\'iew  timt  some  piox'isioc 
should  oe  maoe  lo;  lemo^'in^  tne  tact 
of  conviction  as  well  as  granting  othei 
i-eliel  Thit  amendment  would  not  limti 
the  power  nov  i^ossessec  o\  the  Secietar.v 
concernerc  actmt  tniougr.  boards  estao- 
hshe^  vy  puoiic  iaw  lo  cosrect  an  error 
OI  i-emove  ar.  injustice 

Tins  bill  will  extenc  the  time  withm 
wmct.  ai  accusec  may  petition  the 
Juage  Aovocate  Oeneia.  lo!  a  new  trial 
Irom  i  to  2  yeaiT 

I  aisti  leel  it  it  m>  responsibilaj  to 
repon  tc  you  tnat  the  L^parirotmi  of 
Delense  and  tint  Otcianomti  Congiess- 
mai.  art  not  ir.  agieement  or.  H.K  857* 
fa  bill  to  furtrie:  insure  tue  Ian  and  ui- 
aepenoen;  i-eview  of  t-our;.-martiai  caset 
viy  pi-oniDitiiu  an>  memoe:  of  t  uoaixi 
of  reviev  titnr.  ratmi  tiie  eflectivenest 
of  another  memoer  of  t  ooai-c  of  leviev 

Ttie  .hearingt  tieid  oy  tne  Senate  Sui*- 
committe«  oi.  Constitutional  Righu-  ii. 
Feoruary  anc  Mai*ci.  l&fll  reveaiec  tiiat 
ir.  Arm>  anc  Ai:  Foi"Ct  Boards  of  Rt,- 
viev  tiH  ciiaimiai.  of  the  board  rattrd 
tti»  eflicienc>  o.  the  member:  of  tiie 
Doai-c  anc  tiia:  tnese  latmgt  neiperc  Qt- 
lermint  lutuie  promotiont  anc  assign- 
menu<  of  tne  ooarc  memuert      Natural- 


ly, this  iirac'tice  does  iiol  promote  Die 
ind«-i>«-ndenc«?  of  tiie  i>oaid  memijeife  in 
(;us«'6  where  tltey  dlfcayit-e  with  iJie  cliaii - 
man  HhoMiy  utler  llie  benale  bUl>cooi- 
miilee  tieai'lngs,  llie  Army  discoiJliiiued 
this  practic*-,  but  iJie  An  fr'oice  hac  tn- 
taiut-d  its  iallii^  sytitcm  liecuuse  such 
rating  sysums  llii^aU-n  the  laiiiieNb  of 
the  ai4>ellate  review  of  couit-marlials, 
including  jeview  of  st-jious  issuet  in- 
volving constitutional  righu  it  sliouid'i^e 
prohibited  I  shall  make  my  dlsagiee- 
menl  with  tlie  UepaitmeiUs  rep<.;il  on 
H  R  8578  known  to  the  htttUbH  Sei  vit** 
Committe*-  Chan  man  and  siiHll  hope  for 
a  full  h'^anng  Wfoie  a  fcubc.»mmittee  in 
order  uj  give  this  measure  Uie  fulieM, 
p<jt>sible  consideration 

'i'he  t)efense  Depaixment  s  report  on 
H  R  8570  a  bill  \/j  impiove  tiie  sti  uctuie 
aiid  desigiiatiotj  of  boards  of  review ,  <loet 
not  favor  its  p«is>btMie  because  Ui^y  f«ei 
It  would  undeimine  Uie  prestige  of  the 
military  lawyer  iriasdaauch  as  the  blU 
would  pjovide  tliat  Xitk  yiesiding  ijS^atr 
ot  tlie  appeliatt  court  be  «  civilian  'J 'hey 
also  disagree  because  it  sets  a  tenure  of 
office  for  the  ouiitaiy  peisonnel  assigned 
Vj  these  boards 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  DepaitJOient'E 
report  The  hiifheet  potation  a  mieuiber 
of  tiie  military  service  can  attain  is  t^t  a 
>ob  deticription  but  the  num.ber  of  stars 
he  may  wear  ou  ills  shoui<ieis  Tti*  in- 
troduction of  iiigiiiy  iiuali&ed  civilian 
ju<iges  in  the  appellate  system  of  mlhtary 
law  assart*  us  of  oontii*u*3d  civahan  con- 
trol of  tile  mihtar>  wiiich  1  feel  Is  the 
very  bacicbone  of  this  deuioci  acy 

As  lof  the  Departaient  s  complaint  on 
the  bill  establisiuiig  a  tenuie  of  office  lor 
thos^r  miiitarj  officers  assigned  to  such 
duties  I  find  myself  in  complete  agiee- 
ment  with  Ciiairman  Vxk&ok  s  pruioiples 
when  he  introduced  a  bill  establishing 
the  tenure  of  office  lor  members  of  the 
Joint  Ciiiels  of  Staff  This  tenure  it.  tiie' 
justice  field  will  permit  Irtse  and  irHie- 
peiideni  judgment  of  all  oaaes  without 
tlie  military  board  members  having  to 
lear  being  witiKitawi.  liom  tlie  assigtrtjd 
duty  aiiC  siuppec  b>  t  Siow  boat  to  Viet- 
nam 

I  shall,  of  course  make  my  views  on 
HB.  8670  known  to  the  ctiairinar  of  the 
Armt<!  Services  Committee  and  s*«k  a 
hearing  it.  oioer  to  give  lull  consKieia- 
tion  to  th^  most  deserving  piece  of  leg- 
islation Tiie  Department's  report  on 
H.R  8578  a  bill  Lc  iiisuie  due  process 
ill  tiie  aominisuatioi.  of  nuiitaiy  justice 
ill  liie  Department  of  tiie  Navv  by  estab- 
lishment ot  a  Judge  Aovocate  General's 
Corps  iri  such  Department  seems  to  be  ui 
agiejement  witi.  the  purpose  of  tiie  bill 
but  compiaiiis  that  it  will  iequire  a<i<ii- 
tiorial  •  admirals'  to  get  it  doiie.  I  stiall 
withlioid  comment  on  this  report  at  this 
time  bu;  witt;  the  lull  utidei  staiKiing 
ttiat  I  srial-  comment  or;  it  ar  a  ialei  date . 
and  pertiaps  we  can  in  the  name  of 
justice  of  all  naval  persormel  even  locate- 
fc  lew  additional  "  unused  admiiatf'  lor 
ttie  Deparuiient  of  tiie  Navy 

Tiius  gehtieinei.  of  tlie  Congress  I  am 
iiappy  tc  re;port  a  high  totting  average 
OI  the  military  justice  bill.'-  thar  were  in- 
iioducec  or  September  21  IWJb  The 
Department  of  Delense  iiat  report*^  or. 
ii  o'  the  ifc  bili.'^  I  sliall  aeeir.  additional 
mlormatioi   I  rum  tiie  Delense  Secletar^• 
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on  why  i»'p*)rt8  have  not  Ihmmi  flied  on  the 
reinatiitntf  nine  bills,  which  are  as 
follows : 

UK  8565.  a  bill  to  Insure  due  process 
In  the  case  i)f  certain  administrative  ac- 
tions InvolvlnK  military  iMMsonnel. 

H  K  H5H6.  a  bill  to  broaden  tlie  consti- 
tutional protection  aKalnst  double 
Jeopardy  In  the  case  of  military  per- 
»oni\el 

H  K  8568.  a  bill  to  provide  additional 
constitutional  prot»H*tlon  In  certain  cases 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 

H  R  8569.  a  bill  to  protect  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  military  v>ersonnel  by 
Insurliitf  their  rights  ti>  b»'  represent<Kl  by 
qualified  counsel  In  certain  cases. 

H  R  8572.  a  btll  to  implement  the  con- 
.stilutional  rtuhts  of  military  pei-sonnel 
by  pro\  u1m»h  apvH*llate  review  of  certain 
adnuni.strative  board  deciMons 

H  R  8573.  a  bill  to  insure  t^ie  military 
^HM'sonnel  certain  basic  constitutional 
rtiihts  by  prohibiting  command  influence 
m  ctuirt-martial  cases  and  In  certain 
nonjudicial  priH'etHlii\gs 

H  R  8580.  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  47— 
Uniform  t\Hle  of  Military  Justice — so  as 
to  assure  the  constitutional  rights  of 
ci»nfrontation  and  compulsory  process 
by  prv>vidin»:  for  mandatory  appearance 
of  witnesses  and  the  prinluctlon  of  evi- 
dence before  certain  bi>ards  and  ofBcers, 
and  for  other  purvKvies 

H  K  8583  a  bill  to  pnnide  for  compli- 
ance with  coi\slitulional  requirements  In 
the  trials  v^f  pers».>i\s  who  are  charged 
with  having  aunmitltxl  certain  offenses 
while  subjtvi  lo  trial  by  court-martial 
who  have  not  been  tried  for  such  of- 
fenst's,  and  who  are  no  loiiger  subject 
to  trial  by  court-martial 

HR  8581  a  bill  to  panide  for  com- 
vUiance  with  cvuvstitutional  requirements 
In  the  triaU  of  persoivs  who.  while  ac- 
coiniMUiyu\i!  the  Armtnl  hVn.vs  outside 
the  I'nited  States,  cv^mmit  certain 
olTenst's  a*;aiiust  the  United  States 

The  enure  area  of  admimstrative 
b».vauis  and  the  separation  of  mihtary 
VHMsv^nnel  by  these  lxvar\l<i  cannot  be  Cv'tn- 
siderett  by  the  Hovtse  Armed  Services 
Cominuttv  until  s«*ven  of  the  temaining 
nine  bills  haw  t)et"n  rep^yted  by  the  De- 
fense IVvvartinent  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budset  to  tht*  cv>mmitt«v  chairman  It 
is  in  this  area  that  k,a!Vj;a:\x'  kvurt.s 
are  made  official  This  is  the  area  ot 
militai-y  uvitice  that  disgrace's  our  uhole 
cvMuvpl  of  fair  piay  and  equal  ru:hts 
ITies**  seven  bilL<  can  d*.'*  away  with  the 
legal  fnnit  ihes«"  *«.tministraiive  lK>ards 
have  maintaiiu-vi 

Ctftulemen.  last  wtvk  this  House 
V>Assed  the  civil  ruthts  bill.  *hich  it-< 
slr\^5\j:est  suptvrters  claimevl  *v>uld  bring 
.'usuce  to  the  Negrv>  ;xH>uIation  of  this 
Nativ^i  The  enforcement  s>i  that  civil 
right*  bill.  U"  It  should  b«vome  a  public 
laxk  can  *eU  rest  m  the  hands  of  the 
men  aiul  wvHuen  of  the  Armed  FV»rws  oi 
the  V'.uied  States.  In  all  good  cvn- 
scieiHV.  can  yv»u  evi^vt  our  jvrvxv  p*v>- 
pie  to  enforw  the  civil  rights  law  w^sen 
the  military  la*  oowr«;g  their  own  live* 
IS  !XH  ,'ust  aikI  fair*  So*ue  of  yv»u  will 
remtvr.NT  vhe  closfong  luv  of  my  spe*\*h 
Oil  S«s.'CcmNT  J5,  liXS'^^er.  I  ;n:rv*- 
duceU  '»hes<'  15  military  .ustice  bills.  l\ 
c*; :  le*  even  mv^rv  meari.:\g  :odA>  than  :: 
did  $<>me  5  mvviihs  a^o     Thus.  1  retJ«*:. 


"Justice  might  wear  a  blindfold,  gentle- 
men.  but  let  us  never  fOtget  she  also 
carries  a  sword." 

Mr  SISK  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quortim 
Is  not  present. 

Mr  VINSON  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names; 

(Roll  No    38 1 

KX>f\t  r>t|tgs  M«rttn.  M«a» 

.\ciAlr  rv^rn  M.iy 

.\>hn\orr  IV^wdv  Mj-.-idrr 

.\yrrr»  Elliott  MiUcr   Calif 

B«>a  Finn«Yjn  MUlrr  N  T 

Battiit  rivHt  Moiitov* 

Bfrry  rv'»rr*>t«'r  Morn* 

BUtnik  rxilton  Trnn       Murmjr 

FkMton.  Olll  O  Bnen   III 

rr*no«  P  CKxxJell  O  Kon,-.kl 

BrvxnufleUI  Or»nt  Pv^wrll 

Br\'Wit.  C*\\t  H.inna  RAndikll 

Bi\>«ti  Ohio  H«rrry   Ind  Rhode».  .\rU 

Brvio«  H«wkin»  RirhlmAn 

Bucklfjr  Hoffni*n  Robert.-.   .\U 

B\irlih«lter  Homn  Rovb*l 

B\irle>v>n  Jones  AU  St   On^ 

(.'ax-y  Ker  S<cr*»t 

0«l*rt>*rg  Kelly  Senner 

Celler  Klurvynskl  Short 

«.\«Mier  Lecsrtt  Smuh.  Ckllf . 

Oolmer  L«<atn«lLt  Te«<ue  Tex 

Oortn*n  Uord  Tupper 

«.>;»mer  McClorr  Ud*ll 

Ourti»  MACdon«M  Younger 

Dtivt»   TVnn  MjMMen 

rvp.t  M«li::«rcl 

The  SPE.AKER  On  this  roUcall.  350 
Meml)ers  have  responded  to  their  names, 
a  quorum 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with 


AITHORIZINO  DEFENSE  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  RESE.\RCH  .\ND  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

Mr  \TNSON  Mr  Speaker  I  move 
that  the  House  rt'solve  itself  into  the 
Cv.>mmittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideraUon 
of  the  bill  H  R  9^37  to  authoriie  ap- 
prvvriation*  during  flsc*I  year  19*5  for 
prvx'urvment  ot  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
naval  vessels,  and  research,  development, 
lest,  ai^.d  evaluauon  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  arid  for  other  purposes. 

The  mouon  *•»*  agreed  to 
tN    rxx   vN->M«irrm    c>r   rta   wwocx 

Accordingly  the  House  rwolred  itself 
uv.o  the  Committee  ot  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H  R  963T  »ith  Mr 
EV'NOMVt  in  the  chair 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utie  ot  the  bill 

B>  a:va:umous  cv>rjent.  the  first  mul- 
i:\g  of  the  bill  was  dupmaed  with 

The  CH-\1KM.\N  Ctxler  the  rule 
the  ser.Ueman  fnjm  Geontxa  .Mr    Vr>- 


soN  1  will  be  recognized  for  1  '■2  hours 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
ArendsI  will  be  recognized  1*2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Vinson  1. 

Mr  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  30  minutes. 

Mr  VINSON  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill.  HR.  9637.  is  the  annual  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval 
vessels.  It  also  covers  research  and  de- 
velopment for  those  items  and,  for  the 
first  time  this  year,  all  other  research 
and  development. 

It  is  the  largest  authorization  bill  ever 
to  be  presented  to  the  House.  But  at 
the  same  time,  the  program  it  represents 
IS  smaller  than  it  was  last  year.  This 
is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
bill  covers  more  territory  this  year  than 
last  year.  But  it  does  not  involve  any 
new  elements  It  is  just  that  last  year 
some  of  the  things  that  now  require  au- 
thorization did  not  require  authorization 
at  that  time. 

The  bill  toUls  $16,914,800,000.  and  I 
am  going  to  go  into  some  detail  as  to 
just  what  makes  up  this  total.  First. 
however,  let  me  refer  to  the  law  which 
makes  this  authorization  bill  necessary. 

Back  in  1959.  we  passed  Public  Law 
86-149  Section  412' b>  of  that  law  re- 
quired that  there  be  congressional  au- 
thorizations for  the  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  and  naval  vessels. 

In  1962  this  law  was  modified  to  re- 
quire similar  authorization  for  the  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
appropriations  associated  with  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  naval  vessels. 

Last  year,  we  passed  Public  Law  88-174 
and  modified  the  basic  law  once  more 
so  as  to  require  that  appropriations  for 
all  research  and  development  be  author- 
ized. 

The  law  today,  therefore,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sic  610  S«ctlon  4iaibi  oT  Public  Law 
86-149  ±%  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follow* 

°  <b)  No  funds  may  be  appropriated  alter 
December  31.  1980.  to  or  for  the  use  of  any 
Armed  Force  <>i  tlie  United  States  for  the 
pr.vurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  or  naral 
vewe'j  CT  after  December  31.  19«2.  to  or 
for  the  use  of  any  Arrced  Force  of  the  United 
States  for  the  research,  development.  M»t. 
or  ev^uaUon  of  aircraft.  missUes.  or  naral 
Twscli  or  after  December  31.  1963.  to  or  for 
the  use  of  any  Armed  Force  of  the  United 
States  fCT  any  research,  development,  test. 
or  e-.-aluatK-'n.  unless  the  apprcpruticn  of 
such  funds  has  been  authorized  by  lefis- 
;atton  enacted  after  such  dates  ' 

I  am  going  to  deal  in  these  remarks 
with  economies  that  have  been  effected 
withm  the  Department  of  Defease  and  I 
will  make  reference  to  the  fact  that  this 
year  s  bill  shows  a  decline  m  almost  all 
areas  of  procurement  Therefore.  I 
want  to  draw  your  particular  attention  to 
the  fact  that  if  the  new'^  added  juris- 
diction which  I  have  referred  to  were 
not  coiuidered.  the  hill  this  year  would 
be  actually  leas  than  the  bin  las:  year— 
about  tl  3  billion  m  ihe  field  of  procure- 
ment alooe.  or  SI  6  billion  if  both  pro- 
ctirvmect  and  research  were  considered 

You  sbould  DOC  think  for  one  momeit. 
however,  that  the  fact  that  this  biQ  is 
smaller  than  laft  year — and  that  the 
"umber  oi  items  Uiat  we  are  procunn* 
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is  less  than  last  year— has  in  any  way  $270,500,000  less  than  requested  by  the  The  Army  and  the  Marine  Corps  will 

diminished  our  military  strength.  Department.    This  reduction  in  research  continue  at  about  their  present  levels 

Simply  stated,  we  are  reaching  a  point  and  development,  and  this  was  the  only  The  actual  personnel  strengths  at  the 

in    several    areas,    principally    missiles,  place  in  the  bill  that  the  committee  made  end  of  fiscal  1965  wUl  be  about  as  fol 

where  we  are  coming  up  pretty  close  to  any  reductions,  would  have  been  $362.5  lows: 

our  total  needs.     And  we  simply  do  not  million  but  for  the  fact  that  the  com-  .                        •      • 

need  to  buy  as  many  of  the  items  as  we  mittee  added  $92  million  to  this  portion  ^^^"' Vil'^al 

did  before.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  of  the  bill  for  research  and  development  Marine  "corps"""                              isooso 

stronger  in  our  defense  today  than  we  associated    with   the   follow-on   bomber  Air  Force.... .V.V.V.V        838  766 

have  ever  been  in  any  peacetime  period  and  the  improved  manned  interceptor.  '  army  Mvisiovl 

before.  I  will  go  Into  this  matter  in  more  detail  ^n,      a              „           , 

We  have  got  the  best  peacetime  Army  a  little  later  on  ^^^  ^""^  ^'"  continue  to  have  16 

that  we  have  ever   had— the  strongest  It  is  always  a  matter  of  Interest  to  see  ^°°^°^<^  divisions  and   will  continue  to 

Air  Force— and  our  Navy  is  more  power-  the  direction  in  which  we  are  going  in  ^'   ^^  Experimental   Air  Assault  Dl- 

ful  than  all  of  the  other  navies  of  the  legislation  which  involves  sums  as  large  ^^^'°"  ^'  ^°^^  Benning.  Ga. 

world  combined.     So  there  need  be  no  as  there  are  in  this  bill.     I  am,  there-  strategic  air  command 

fear  on  that  score.  fore,  going  to  briefly  compare  this  year's  We  have  about  1,300  strategic  bombers 

Now.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  this  bill  with  last  year's  bill,  and  you  will  today:                      jf 

bill  will  do.  immediately  see  that  the  trend  is  now     eoo b-47 

In  the  area  of  procurement  of  aircraft,  downward.                                                        esc """""11"""      B-52 

the  Departments   will   receive   the   fol-  On  page  3  of  the  report  which  Is  be-     80 "'.1.. ".."".""'  b-58 

lowing  amounts:  fore  you.  you  will  see  a  table  entitled  xhic  1  ^nn  oriii   ho/.h«o  ♦«  -k^,,*  ooc 

aircrait.  columns.     The  first  column  shows  the  hut  f\vp  R-47  winas 

For  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  $1.-  authorization  last  year  and  the  fifth,  or  "  ^  x>-^i  wmga. 

854.900.000  for  584  aircraft.  last  column,  shows  the  authorization  in  *'*''*'-  ^^^s^ls 

For  the  Air  Force,  $3,663  million  for  the   bill   this  year   as   reported   by   the  O"  June  30,  1964,  the  Navy  will  have 

889  aircraft.  committee.  ^^^  active  fleet  of  873  ships  of  which  656 

This  is  a  total  of  2.755  aircraft  in  the  You  will  note  that,  for  example.  Army  will  be  combat  types;  and  ort  June  30, 

bill.  aircraft  procurement  has  gone  down  by  19^5,  there  will  be  an  active  fleet  of  883  . 

You  will  see  all  of  these  aircraft  de-  $60  million — and  Army  missile  procure-  ships,  or  10  more  than  on  June  30,  1964. 

scribed  on  pages  7,  11,  and  19  of  the  com-  ment  for  this  year  is  only  about  one-half  polaris 

mittee  report.  of  what  it  was  last  year.     This  is  also  The  last  .5ix  of  the  planned  fleet  of 

*v.    ri^  area  of  missile  procurement,  true  of  Navy  missiles.     Substantial  re-  41  Polaris  submarines  were  in  last  year's 

the  Departments  will  receive  the  follow-  ductions  are  also  apparent  in  Air  Force  bill     The  entire  force  of  41  submarines 

ing  amounts:         ,^„^  ^^^  „^„  ,      ,,„„„  aircraft  and  naval  vessels  and  the  au-  and  656  missiles  can  be  deployed  by  the 

For  the  Army.  $282,600,000  for  13.998  thorization  for  naval  vessels  has  gone  end  of  flscal  year  1967        ^    "  "^    ^  "'*= 

"Sr^'the  Nkw    ififiniooonn  for  QQid  '^Tn''.^^  fl^iH^°?'°°°        V,       ^  ^      ,  The  first  5  of  these  submarines  will 

muciioc          ^'  *«^'^00'°°°  ^O'^  »'91*  In  the  field  of  research  and  develop-  have  the   1.200-mile  missile.     The  6th 

S.r  fh.  M«Hn.  rnrr^c   tl".  lon  OAH  fnr  "^^^  ^?<=^^^^^,  *'\^^  aircraft,  missiles  through  the  18th  will  have  the  1.500-mile 

1  I^^^^L^V          ^  '  ^^^-l^OOOO  f°'^  and  naval  vessels-the  decrease  is  $442  ^^^^  and  the  19th  through  the  41st. 

1.505  missiles.  million  from  last  year.    Part  of  this  par-  ^ith  the  2  soo-miie  mi^iie 

For  the  Air  Force.  $1,730  miUion  for  ticular  difference  is  a  smaller  request  Tod«v  thpr^   «r^^                     c„h.«o 

9.795  missiles.  than  last  year  and  another  part  of  it  rine^ach  with  16  mi Jult^reSv  fo; 

This  is  a  total  of  35.212  missiles  In  the  consists  of  reductions  made  by  the  com-  I^a^y'^^^A^l  1  of  tLm  t7e  a^tLS 

mittee.  npnlnvpH   ritrhf  nnxti 

There  Is  a  description  of  all  these  mis-  So.  here  is  the  whole  bill  in  a  nut-  °^P^°y^°  "^"^  ^°^- 

siles  on  pages  8.  13.  and  20  of  the  com-  shell:  icbm's 

mittee  report.  The  grand  total  of  the  bill  for  procure-  Today  there  are  about  554  Intercon- 

The  Navy  will  get  53  new  ships  and  7  ment  and  research  and  development  is  tinental  ballistic  missiles  in  place  and 

conversions  at  a  cost  of  $1,966  million.  $16,914,800,000.  ready  to  go.     They  are  divided  up  as 

Thirty-eight  of  these  new  ships  and  one  The  Army  gets  $2,061,200,000.  follows:                                          * 

of  the  conversions  are  combatant-type  The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  get  $5.-     Atlas 126 

vessels.  823.600,000.                                                            Titanl. 54 

Starting  on  page  14  of  the  report,  you  The  Air  Force  gets  $8,533  million.             Titan  ll 54 

will  find  all  of  these  naval  vessels  de-  And  the  defense  agencies  get  $497,200.-     Minuteman 320 

scribed  and  the  estimated  cost  of  each  000.  Within  a  couple  of  months,  there  will 

one  stated.  The  bill  will  authorize  2.755  aircraft  be  another  130  Minutemans  in  place. 

Now.  that  is  a  total  of  $10,613,300,000  for  all  services  and  35.212  missiles  for  only  the  Minuteman  has  solid  fuel 

for  all  of  the  procurement  in  the  bill,  all  services.  ^he  Atlas  and  Titan  have  liquid  fuel" 

Last  year,  for  these  same  items,  we  au-  And  the  Navy  will  get  53  new  ships  And  the  time  will  come  in  the  future 

thorized    $11,915,200,000.     Against   this  of  which  38  are  combatant  and  7  con-  when  we  will  have  only  Minuteman  mis- 

$11.9   billion    in   authorizations,   appro-  versions  of  which  1  is  a  combatant  type,  siles.    They  will  be  improved  from  time 

priations  were  granted  in  the  amount  of  And  as  I  have  said,  in  almost  every  to  time. 

$11.4  billion.     This  Is  only  about  a  4-  area  the  bill  has  gone  down  from  last  gy  1955    we  will  have   1184  ICBM's 
percent  difference.  year.    I  want  to  stress  the  fact  that  the  ^lade  up  of  Atlas,  "ntan.  ^d  Minute- 
Specifically,  there  are  343  less  aircraft  decreases  noted  above  do  not  in  any  way  ^an 
in  the  bill  this  year  than  there  were  last  weaken  our  defense,  and  I  have  told  you  j  should  point  out  that  all  of  the  Mm- 

^^^               o..  *^n  ,               .,       w  ^                 ^^  ^°  uteman  missiles  are  in  hardened  sites 

There  are  24.649  less  missiles  this  year  personnel  and  are  safe  from  any  kind  of.  attack 

than  last  year.  ^t  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1965.  the  total  except  for  a  direct  hit.    They  are  also 

As  for  ships,  last  year's  bill  had  a  total  active  duty   military  is   planned   to  be  dispersed  not  only  throughout  the  coun- 

of  66  new  ships  and  conversions  while  2.680.721.     This  v,'\\\  be  about  6.100  less  try  but  also  widely  dispersed  in  the  In- 

this  year's  bill  has  only  60  ships  and  than  the  number  planned  for  the  end  dividual  locations. 

conversions.     This   year's   bill   is   $193  of  this  fiscal  year,  that  is.  June  30.  1964.  Mr.    Chairman,    the    committee    did 

million  less  than  last  years  authorlza-  Air  Force  strength  will  decline  some-  something  a  little  bit  unusual  this  year 

tion  for  ships.  what  primarily  as  a  result  of  the  phase-  in  that  it  inserted  in  the  report  a  por- 

Now.  for  "Research  and  development."  out  of  the  B-47  bomber.    Navy  strength  tion  of  the  statement  delivered  to  the 

The  bill  requests  authority  for  $6,301.-  will    increase    somewhat    as    additional  committee  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

500.000.    I  want  to  point  out  that  this  is  Polaris   submarines    are    commissioned.  This  section  begins  on  page  41  of  the 
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report  and  is  headed  "Excerpt  from  Sec-  first  two.  including  certain  instrumenta- 

retary  of  Defense  Statement."    It  Is  pre-  tion  and  testing  requested  by  the  Federal 

ceded  by  a  section  of  the  report  desic-  Aviation  Agency  to  assist  m  the  develop- 

nated  as    Decrease  in  Budget — Increase  ment  of  the  supersonic  transport — SST. 

In  Savings  •  This  is  the  situation:   The  last  B-52 

I  hope  that  every  member  of  the  com-  and  the  last  B-58  were  delivered  to  the 

mittee  has  already  read  these  two  sec-  Air    Force    in    October    of    1962       SAC 

tions  and  if  he  has  not.  I  certainly  hope  bomber  strength  will  drop  from   about 

he  will  because  it  provides  truly  sub-  1,300  today  to  935  by  June  1965  through 

stantial  grounds  for  encouragement  In  deactivation  of  all  but  five  B-47  wings, 

the  field  of  expenditures  for  our  defense  These  935  bombers  are  made  up  of: 

I  will  mention  only  a  few  highlights     22b B-^7 

but  I  certainly  do  recommend  these  por-     630 - B-52 

tions  of  the  report  to  every  member  of     no - B-58 

the   committee   and.    indeed,    to   every  r^.^^^  j^  ^^  bomber  anywhere  near 

Member  of  the  House    and  to  the  public,  production.    In  fact,  there  is  no  bomber 

In  the  first  place,  the  total  requests  by  ^^pj^  designed  at  this  time,  and  as  you 

the  Departments  came  to  almost  $61  bil-  j^jj  ^now,  design  to  delivery  on  a  compli- 

hon.     But  the  budget,  as  approved  and  ^,j^^pjj  bomber  is  some  6  to  8  years, 

presented  to  the  Congress,  is  over  $10  j^^^.   ^^^.  3.52  s  and  B-58s  are  going 

billion  less  than  this.  ^o  last  for  a  good  while.     But  the  time 

I  hope  you  will  not  mind  my  making  j^  going  to  come  when  there  will  be  no 

a  somewhat  prldeful  reference  to  the  fact  bombers  if  we  do  not  get  started  on  a 

that  virtually  every  step  taken  by  the  bomber  today.     The  B-52's  and  B-58's 

Secretary  of  Defense   in   reducing  ex-  ^.ju  simply  wear  out.    And  should  this 

penditures  follows  a  course  laid  out  by  happen,  we  will  be  in  the  position  of  de- 

the  Armed  Services  Committee  in  its  re-  pending  entirely  on  missiles,  a  thing  that 

ports  over  the  past  12  years.     No  one.  ^lone  of  us  wants  to  do. 

however,  has  been  able  to  take  the  ac-  ^^^^  Department  of  Defense  is  think- 

tions  recommended  by  the  committee  to  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  bomber  but  there  does  not 

anything  like  the  extent  that  Mr.  Mc-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^.j^  p^gj^  behind  designing 

Namara  has  been  able  to  do.  Q„g   ^^^   getting  one   up  to   the  point 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  McNamara  in  ^-here  it  could  be  produced.    In  the  minds 

his  testimony  conceded  this  debt  when  ^j  ^^  committee,  there  just  is  not  enough 

he  said :  sense  of  urgency  involved  here.    And  we 

I  obtained  a  lot  of  the  Ideas  that  we  have  are   trying   to   create  that  sense  of   ur- 

outllned  here  from  the  reports  of  this  com-  gency  by  putting  $52  million  in  the  bill  so 

mittee  and  from.  I  should  say.  the  reports  of  ^^  ^^  indicate  that  it  is  the  committee's 

the  Comptroller  General.  ^^^^,   ^^^  ^.^  ^j^^j^^  jj_  ^.jh  be  the  view  of 

Some  typical  examples  given  by  Mr.  the  whole  House  that  we  should  step 
McNamara  of  savings  effected  appear  along  this  road  faster  than  we  are  today, 
on  pages  43  and  44.  Again  on  page  46  Now.  I  want  it  clearly  understood  that 
is  a  table  showing  savings  that  were  these  additions  by  the  committee  are  not 
gained  through  competitive  as  distin-  just  an  expression  of  the  committee's 
guished  from  noncompetitive  buying,  views.  We  did  not  start  this  whole  thing. 
The  first  two  items,  for  example,  on  the  Solid  testimony  was  given  to  the  corn- 
table  shows  that  the  price  was  more  niittee  by  General  LeMay.  the  Chief  of 
than  halved  through  competitive  pro-  staff  of  the  Air  Force,  clearly  indicatin:i 
curement.  the  urgency  of  starting  out  on  a  follow- 

And  let  me  draw  your  attention  to  page  on  bomber  and  a  new  interceptor. 

53  of  the  report  under  "Cost  Reduction  Simple  logic— not  technical  informa- 

Goals."    Here  the  report  sets  out  the  tion — tells  anybody  that  if  it  takes  6  to 

goals  set  by  Mr.  McNamara  for  each  of  g  years  from  drawing  board  to  runway 

the  Departments  and  as  you  can  see  in  for  an  airplane,  and  if  you  know  that 

the  table,  every  Department  exceeded  the  your   present  bombers  will   not  do  the 

goal  assigned  to  it  for  fiscal  year  1963  job  6  to  8  years  from  now,  you  had  bet- 

and  the  same  will  be  true  of  fiscal  year  ter  get  started  on  some  new  airplanes 

1964.    And  I  personally  believe  they  will  now. 

be  exceeded  again  for  fiscal  year  1965.  i  believe  what  General  LeMay  says. 

I  think  you  will  all  agree  that  Mr.  Mc-  Now.  that  is  a  simple  explanation  of 

Namara  has  done  a  magnificent  job  and  t^at  particular  addition  to  the  bill, 

should  be  congratulated  for  the  way  he  j^ow.  let  me  say  a  word  about  the  in- 

is  running  the  Department  of  Defense.  terceptor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  now  like  to  re-  j  ^o  not  know  how  many  years  we  have 

fer  to  the  $92  million  added  by  the  com-  been   talking  about  a  new   interceptor, 

mittee  to  the  Air  Force  R.  &  D.  section  Apparently   everybody    agrees   that   we 

of  the  bill.    This  is  made  up  of  $52  mil-  ^^^^  one.  but  nothing  very  much  has 

lion   for  a   follow-on   bomber  and   $40  been  done  about  obtaining  one. 

million  for  an  improved  manned  inter-  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^j^^,.  ^.^  ^ave 

ceptor.     I  shall  refer  to  them  as  the  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  jj^^g^  airplanes  in  the  world 

bomber  and  the  interceptor.  ^^^^j^y  ^^  ^^j.  ^^^  p^j-ce  and  Navy.    And 

The  first  thing  I  would  like  to  say  is  ^.^  ^^q^,  ^j^^^  ^^^  ^FX  is  coming  along 

that  th^  bomber  has  nothing  whatso-  ^.^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^     gut  the  plane 

Se  TecT  SI  ^r^gmal  "S^nT^^'e  ^  -  talking  about-the  intercep^r 

XB-70  was  for  three  airplanes.    We  were  f""st  have  very  special  characteristics, 

advised  by  General  LeMay  that  he  is  rec-  Very  special  in  the  way  of  radar;  that  is, 

ommending  the  cancellation  of  the  third  its  ability  to  see  very  far  in  front  of  it 

airplane  but  that  they  are  going  forward  and  from  a  great  altitude  down  to  the 

with  the  developing  and  testing  of  the  ground— a  much  greater  capability   in 


those  areas  than  any  other  plane  in  the 
world  possesses  today. 

The  reason  we  need  this  interceptor, 
stated  in  the  simplest  of  terms,  is  this: 
You  all  know  that  we  have  on  our  B-52 
bombers  a  missile  called  the  Hound  Dog. 
This  is  a  missile  which  is  launched  by 
the  B-52  at  a  great  distance  from  its 
intended  target  The  missile  proceeds 
to  its  target  and  the  bomber,  if  such  is 
the  plan,  need  not  proceed  anywhere 
near  that  particular  target. 

Now.  the  Soviet  Union  also  has  mis- 
siles somewhat  like  the  Hound  Dog. 
And  the  job  of  the  new  Interceptor  would 
be  to  knock  the  Russian  bomber  from 
the  skies  before  it  got  within  range  of  a 
target  within  the  United  States  at  which 
it  could  launch  its  missile. 

Now.  there  is  much  more  to  be  said 
about  both  of  these  airplanes  but  if  we 
go  very  much  further  than  what  I  have 
said,  we  get  into  classified  areas. 

Now.  as  to  the  bill  as  a  whole,  let  me 
say  this:  There  is  nothing  new  about  it. 
It  is  the  same  annual  authorization  bill 
that  you  have  seen  for  the  past  several 
years.    The  only  thing  that  is  at  all  dif- 
ferent about  It  is  the  fact  that  it  now 
contains  authorization  for  research  and 
development    which    is    not    connected 
with  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels. 
The  committee  became  aware  of  the 
tremendous  interest  that  had  been  gen- 
erated in  the  research  and  development 
programs  being  carried  on  by  the  Gov- 
ernment.   Very,    very    large    sums    are 
spent  each  year  in  this  field,  not  only 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  but  by 
almost  all  agencies  of  the  Government. 
The  reason  for  this,  of  course,  is  quite 
simple:  We  are  living  in  an  age  of  much 
more  than  technological  advance — it  is 
more  an  age  of  technological  explosion. 
This  being  so.  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  progress  as  the  state  of  the  various 
arts  permits  us  to  progress  and.  in  the 
area  of  defense,  we  are  not  seeking  things 
that  are  better,  merely  because  they  are 
better — but  because  our  national  survival 
will  depend  upon  them  being  better. 

A  better  strain  of  corn,  a  better  breed 
of  cattle  Is  a  good  thing  to  have.  But 
we  could  live  without  them.  And  re- 
search and  development  in  those  areas, 
while  important,  are  probably  not  abso- 
lutely essential. 

In  the  area  of  defense,  however,  sec- 
ond best  Is  simply  not  good  enough.  We 
must  make  every  effort  to  keep  well 
ahead  of  the  enemy  in  our  aircraft  and 
missiles  and  naval  vessels.  We  are  not 
talking  about  luxury  here.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  sheer,  stark  necessity. 

So.  as  I  say.  the  bill  is,  in  essence,  just 
more  of  the  same  with  only  the  slight 
difference  that  the  committee  has  taken 
cognizance  of  the  area  of  research  and 
development  which  has  always  been  go- 
ing on  but  which  we  are  authorizing  this 
year  for  the  first  time. 

I  would  like  to  make  particular  note 
of  the  outstanding  work  which  has  been 
performed  for  the  committee  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Price].  He 
is  chairman  of  the  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Subcommittee  and  has  as  his 
right-hand  man  on  the  minority  side  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Becker] . 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Price]  will  have  some  remarks  to  make 
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on  the  subject  of  research  and  develop- 
ment and  I  commend  his  statement  to 
all  of  you  because  he  is  our  expert  In  the 
field  of  research  ?and  development.  We 
all  owe  him  a  debt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  the  bill  and 
this  is  my  statement.  I  will  ask  no 
more  of  the  House  than  has  been  given 
by  it  freely  and  wholeheartedly  in  the 
past:  an  overwhelming  vote  in  favor  of 
this  most  important  defense  legislation. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee yield  to  me? 

Mr.  VINSON.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  can  well  understand 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  in  his  con- 
cern about  the  time  period  of  1970-75. 
This  Is  Indeed  a  very  Important  time  pe- 
riod as  we  look  down  the  road  on  our 
military  preparedness  program  for  those 
years.  I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Chairman, 
however,  with  the  reductions  In  the 
R.D.T.  &  E.  authorizations.  I  realize  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  have  a 
legitimate  concern  for  the  bomber  and 
the  Interceptor  aircraft  development 
during  the  time  period  1970-75.  Just  as 
Important  however  as  these  weapons 
systems  are  our  ASW  efforts  and  many 
of  these  other  systems  under  study  In  re- 
search and  development.  The  commit- 
tee has  cut  these  other  programs.  It 
takes  from  4  to  7  years  to  move  a  new 
system  from  the  start  of  R.D.T.  &  E.  ef- 
forts to  use  by  our  forces. 

Mr.  VINSON.     Of  course  It  Is. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  It  seems  to  me  rather 
than  decrease  research  and  development 
funds,  that  during  the  next  few  years  we 
should  be  Increasing  them.  I  am  not  as 
concerned  about  procurement  funds  dur- 
ing the  time  period  up  until  1969.  We 
do  not  have  any  new  major  weapons  sys- 
tems in  development  and  we  need  these 
systems  in  the  1970-75  time  period. 
R.D.T.  &  E.  Is  the  important  area  in  this 
year's  budget,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  Is 
being  given  proper  consideration  by  your 
committee  recommendations. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman.  Because  of  what  he  says  I 
am  glad  that  he  finds  himself  in  agree- 
ment with  an  amendment  that  the  com- 
mittee put  In  to  provide  $92  million. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  On  the  increase  I  do,  but 
this  is  a  reduction  in  funds  of  $500  mil- 
lion compared  with  the  1964  spending 
level  In  research,  tests  and  evaluation, 
and  for  the  time  period  of  1970-75  this 
Is  the  year  that  we  have  to  be  making 
those  expenditures  if  we  are  going  to  de- 
velop new  systems,  whether  they  are 
offensive  or  defensive. 

Mr.  VINSON.  That  is  the  reason  why, 
after  we  took  the  testimony  of  General 
LeMay.  we  wrote  this  amendment  in. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man as  to  the  strength  of  this  country 
during  the  next  4  years,  but  I  am  con- 
cerned about  It  for  the  period  between 
1970  and  1975. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  will  have  more  to  say 
about  this  matter  later  on. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  at  the 
outset  that  I  wholly  support  this  bill. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  has  de- 


scribed the  bill  In  very  considerable  de- 
tail and  I  will  not  burden  you  with 
repetition  of  facts  and  figures.  I  would, 
however,  like  to  express  to  the  House 
some  deep  concerns  which  I  have  felt 
for  a  long  time  and  have,  on  more  than 
one  occasion  In  the  past,  presented  to 
the  House  when  considering  legislation 
of  this  kind. 

I  suppose  that  it  Is  correct  to  say  that 
again  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
comes  before  the  House  to  continue  what 
some  may  feel  to  be  a  useless  fight 
for  the  retention  of  manned  weapons 
systems  in  our  military  arsenal. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  military 
force  In  this  country  Is  the  result  of 
bilateral  action  with  the  legislative 
branch  and  the  executive  branch  each 
contributing  to  the  end  result. 

There  are,  however,  substantial  dif- 
ferences between  the  contribution  made 
by  each — and  the  failure  of  the  one  to 
authorize  or  the  other  to  execute  frus- 
trates what  Is  ostensibly  a  common  end. 

Of  the  two  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  true  moving  force  behind  the 
establishment  of  an  effective  military 
posture  is  the  legislative  branch — for  it 
must  provide  the  authority  and  the 
funds  to  create  such  a  military  force. 
It  must  always  take  the  first  step.  If  It 
falls  to  perform  Its  proper  function,  the 
Executive  Is  powerless  to  act.  Neither 
branch  can  assume  or  exercise  the  au- 
thority of  the  other.  Responsibility, 
therefore,  is  clearly  fixed  for  each  of 
the  branches  of  the  Government  but, 
again,  it  must  be  kept  In  mind  that  the 
first  step  must  be  taken  by  the  legisla- 
tive branch. 

Neither  the  people  who  elect  us  nor 
our  own  good  conscience  can  permit  us  to 
sit  Idly  by  and  allow  the  executive  branch 
to  both  propose  and  execute.  Sometimes 
It  seems  to  have  been  forgotten — but  we 
are  lawmakers.  And  among  the  laws 
which  we  must  make  are  those  which  re- 
fiect  our  constitutional  power — 

To  raise  and  support  armies. 
To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy. 
To  make  rules  for  the  Government  and 
regulations   of   the   land    and   naval    forces. 

All  too  often  in  the  recent  past,  we  in 
the  Congress  have  found  ourselves 
threshing  about  in  a  sea  of  frustration 
because  the  Congress  cannot,  except  by 
the  most  extraordinary  action,  force  the 
executive  branch  to  take  action. 

And  what  does  all  of  this  lead  to?  It 
leads  to  simply  this : 

We  have  a  very  strong  man  at  the 
head  of  the  Department  of  Defense;  an 
effective  man.  But,  I  fear,  a  man  who 
feels  it  his  bounden  duty  to  make  every 
decision  with  the  Department  by  him- 
self. He  is  a  man  who  does,  indeed,  listen 
to  his  military  advisers  but  I,  for  one, 
must  wonder  how  often  his  decisions 
are  colored  by  what  he  has  heard  from 
his  military  advisers.  Not  very  often, 
I  think. 

We  remember  the  RS-70.  We  re- 
member Skybolt.  And  I  am  fearful  that 
In  the  future  I  may  be  able  to  say.  "We 
all  remember  the  follow-on  bomber  and 
the  improved  manned  interceptor." 

We  added  a  total  of  $92  million  to  the 
bill  for  these  two  airplanes — $52  million 
for  the  bomber  and  $40  million  for  the 


interceptor.  I  hope  and  expect  that  the 
House  will  follow  the  committee  in  these 
two  recommendations.  I  hope  also  that 
the  other  body  will  join  with  us  as  it 
has  in  the  past  in  the  case  of  the  RS-70, 
for  example. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  Congress  does 
express  its  will,  based  on  its  best  judg- 
ment which,  in  turn,  is  based  on  the  firm 
recommendations  of  the  military  people 
within  the  Department  of  E>efense — 
where  will  we  be  then?  Probably  no 
further  along  the  road  than  we  are  at 
this  moment.  Because  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  simply  does  not  seem  to  care 
how  the  greatest  bomber  expert  in  the 
world  feels  about  airplanes. 

I  anticipate — and  I  say  this  with  real 
reluctance — that  he  will  again  say  to 
us.  In  effect:  "I'm  not  really  taking  your 
part  in  the  decisionmaking  process  away 
from  you,  I'm  just  not  abandoning  it  to 
you." 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  alert  the  House 
to  the  fact  that  power  has  moved — on 
tip-toes — from  Capitol  Hill  to  the  Pen- 
tagon, and  once  there,  has  reached  back 
a  friendly  hand  and  issued  a  smiling 
invitation  to  come  on  over  and  watch 
the  computers  work. 

Frankly.  I  am  frustrated.  And  I  think 
a  lot  of  you  listening  to  me  today  are 
frustrated.  It  is  a  disturbing  feeling  to 
sit  in  committee  and  listen  to  the  recog- 
nized military  experts  of  our  country 
state  flatly  that  we  need  this  or  we  need 
that,  and  for  us  to  attempt  to  meet  those 
military  needs  through  legislation  and 
have  the  whole  thing  an  exercise  in  utter 
futility. 

I  am,  indeed,  frustrated. 

Two  years  ago,  the  committee  referred 
in  one  of  its  reports  to  how  the  role  of 
the  Congress  in  determining  national 
policy,  defense  or  otherwise,  had  deterio- 
rated over  the  years.  The  committee  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  the  role  of  the 
Congress  had  come  to  be  that  of  a  some- 
times querulous  but  essentially  kindly 
uncle  who  complains  while  furiously 
puffing  on  his  pipe— but  finally  gives  in, 
hands  over  the  allowance,  grants  the 
permission  or  raises  his  hand  in  blessing 
and  then  returns  to  the  rocking  chair 
for  another  year  of  nodding  and  wonder- 
ing as  to  whether  he  has  done  the  right 
thing.    This  is  a  sorry  sight. 

If  I  exaggerate  somewhat.  It  Is  only 
to  dramatize  the  danger  we  face  as  a 
legislative  body — a  danger  that  can  be 
met  if  we  press  hard  enough. 

Here  we  are  today  with  1 .300  bombers. 
In  1965  this  1.300  bombers  will  become 
935  bombers.  What  will  we  have  In  1970? 
No  one  can  say. 

But  we  do  know  this.  That  the  last 
bomber  was  delivered  to  the  Air  Force 
in  1962  and  that  in  1970  that  last  bomber 
will  be  8  years  old. 

And  what  answer  has  the  Department 
of  Defense  found  to  this  problem?  It 
has  found  no  answer  at  all. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
pointed  out  that  it  takes  7  or  8  years 
from  the  time  a  bomber  is  conceived  to 
the  time  that  It  flies.  And  to  date,  there 
has  not  even  been  a  conception. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  will  be  In  the 
Congress  8  or  10  years  from  now  but 
whether  I  am  or  not,  I  want  to  be  able 
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to  look  back  and  say  that  I  issued  a  warn- 
ing— that  I  did  my  best  to  see  that  a  new 
bomber  airplane  was  started.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  more  that  I  can  do. 

Let  me  speak  for  a  moment  about  the 
state  of  our  fleet.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  it  is  in  excellent  shape  at  this  time. 

We  have  some  873  ships  in  the  fleet 
today — 656  of  these  ships  are  combat 
types.  Our  Navy  is  in  the  forefront  of 
our  defense  and  we  all  have  reason  to 
be  proud  of  it. 

But  let  me  ask  this  question.  Where 
will  we  be  in  that  inevitable  future  which 
we  must  face  if  we  continue  to  build 
ships  at  the  rate  we  are  building  them 
today? 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Rivers)  has  shown  a  great  deal  of 
concern  in  this  field  and  as  chairman 
of  a  subcommittee  looked  into  this  mat- 
ter 2  years  ago.  And  what  he  found 
was  not  encouraging.  He  worked  the 
whole  matter  out  on  a  purely  mathemat- 
ical basis  and  his  conclusion  was  that 
our  Navy  would  be  in  very  dangerous 
shape  less  than  10  years  from  now  unless 
the  course  we  are  pursuing  is  changed 
and  changed  promptly. 

Let  me  show  you  what  this  arithmetic 
is.  The  Navy,  in  1973,  will  have  about 
335  ships  which  either  are  in  existence 
today  or  which  have  been  authorized  and 
which  can  be  considered  as  assets  in 
1973.    That  number  is  335. 

The  next  step  in  the  arithmetic  is  to 
realize  that  the  ships  we  will  have  in 
1973  must  have  been  authorized  by  about 
1970  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  takes 
that  long  for  some  ships  to  be  built, 
launched,  commissioned,  and  made  ready 
for  sea. 

So.  if  we  take  the  number  of  new  ships 
which  are  authorized  for  this  year — that 
Is.  53 — and  multiply  that  by  the  number 
of  years  between  now  and  1970 — that  is. 
7  years — we  get  the  figure  of  371.  If  we 
add  this  371  to  the  335  which  I  have  re- 
ferred to  as  assets  during  that  time,  we 
get  a  total  of  706  ships.  That  is  706  ships 
against  873  ships  which  we  have  today. 

In  other  words,  our  "progress"*  will  be 
from  873  ships  to  706  ships  9  years  from 
today — or  167  ships  less. 

Your  immediate  reaction  might  well 
be.  "Well,  we  will  build  more  ships  in  the 
future."  And  I  will  answer  that;  last 
year  only  33  new  ships  were  authorized — 
although  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
of  the  House  attempted  to  increase  this 
program — and  there  is  no  reasonable  ex- 
pectation that  we  will  see  such  an  in- 
crease in  the  program  in  the  years  to 
come  as  to  warrant  a  belief  that  we  will 
be  able  to  maintain  the  fieet  at  anything 
like  its  present  size. 

I  hope  that  I  have  made  my  major 
point  clear  and  that  is  that  the  voice  of 
the  military,  although,  in  my  own  opin- 
ion, loud  enough,  is  not  being  heard  in 
the  Pentagon.  What  are,  in  truth,  mili- 
tary decisions  are  being  made  on  the 
purely  civilian  basis  of  cost  analysis,  com- 
puter gaming,  and  theoretical  extensions 
of  what  are.  in  essence,  a  civilian's  view 
of  military  matters. 

I  have  said  that  I  am  frustrated  I 
must  also  say  that  I  do  not  despair.  I 
have  great  faith  in  the  American  people 
and  I  have  great  faith  in  the  Members 
of  this  House.     This  trend  can  be  re- 


versed and  I  hope  that  you  will  all  join 
with  me  today  in  beginning  that  reversal. 
The   CHAIRMAN.     The   time  of   the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Bates]. 

Mr  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  overall  I 
believe  we  have  brought  a  good  bill  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  today,  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  whatsoever  in  giving  it  my 
complete  support  as  far  as  It  goes.  But. 
as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  indi- 
cated only  a  few  minutes  ago.  there  are 
many  items  omitted  from  this  bill  which 
I  believe  must  be  put  in  the  bill  next  year 
and  In  subsequent  years. 

Last  year  when  we  addressed  ourselves 
to  the  question  of  ship  obsolescence  on 
this  floor  we  Indicated  quite  clearly  that 
unless  we  took  more  aggressive  action  In 
respect  to  the  fleet  over  the  period  of  the 
next  few  years  our  fleet  would  dwindle. 
Unfortunately.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
has  In  It  less  money  today  for  ships  than 
last  year,  and  last  year's  bill  had  less 
money  In  It  than  the  year  before.  Seven- 
ty-one percent  of  our  ships  today  are  of 
World  War  II  vintage.  They  are  getting 
old.  not  only  advancing  in  age.  but  from 
the  point  of  view  of  practical  usage  they 
are  really  becoming  really  outdated.  I 
think  we  should  do  more  than  we  have 
done  in  this  bill  with  respect  to  the  fleet 
of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

In  that  connection,  I  would  like  to 
make  some  remarks  on  a  subject  which 
is  of  particular  interest  to  me  and  which 
has  a  direct  relationship  to  this  bill  and 
bills  of  this  type  that  we  will  see  in  the 
future.  That  subject  is  nuclear  power 
for  ships  generally,  and  especially  for 
aircraft  carriers. 

There  is  no  aircraft  carrier  in  this  bill. 
The  last  one  was  authorized  2  years 
ago  and.  as  you  know,  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  considerable  discussion  as  to 
whether  it  should  have  a  conventional 
powerplant  or  a  nuclear  powerplant. 
As  authorized.  It  must  have  a  conven- 
tional powerplant.  Legislation  would  be 
necessary  In  order  to  change  Its  pro- 
pulsion to  nuclear  power. 

All  in  all.  this  bill  represents  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  sound  view  that  it  Is 
proper  at  this  time  to  do  something  about 
replacing  many  of  the  old  and  only 
partially  effective  logistical  replenish- 
ment and  amphibious  lift  ships. 

As  you  have  been  told,  today  there  are 
53  new  ships  in  this  bill,  and  7  con- 
versions. This  program  will  cost  almost 
$2  billion. 

In  the  bill  there  are  six  nuclear  attack 
submarines  As  I  am  sure  you  are  all 
aware,  all  of  the  submarines  now  being 
built  are  nuclear  powered,  and  I  do  not 
think  there  can  be  any  serious  argument 
against  this  program. 

In  the  fleet  today,  the  Navy  has  three 
nuclear  powered  surface  ships  in  opera- 
tion. These  are  the  aircraft  carrier 
Enterprise,  the  cruiser  Long  Beach,  and 
the  destroyer  Bainbridge.  I  think  it  fair 
to  say  that  in  a  very  real  sense  these 
three  ships  represent  a  pilot  program 
to  test  nuclear  power  in  these  three  dif- 
ferent types  of  combatant  ships. 

The  Congress  has  authorized  41  bal- 
listic missile  submarines,  and  16  of  these 
have  been  completed.    We  also  have  au- 


thorized 45  nuclear  attack  submarines, 
of  which  17  arc  now  complete.  The  ad- 
dition of  6  nuclear  attack  submailnes 
In  this  bill  will  raise  the  total  number 
of  nuclear  powered  submarines  in  our 
Navy  to  91.  allowing  for  the  loss  of  the 
Thresher.  At  the  present  time,  the  Navy 
is  building  a  destroyer  leader,  named  the 
Truxton,  which  was  added  by  this  body 
to  the  fiscal  year  1962  shipbuilding 
program. 

There  we  have,  then,  a  summary  of 
past  and  present  nuclear  pKJwered  ship- 
building. 

The  advantages  of  nuclear  power  com- 
batant ships  appear  to  be  so  greatly 
accepted  today  that  one  wonders  why 
there  Is  opposition  to  further  extension 
of  nuclear  power  in  the  Navy.  We  no 
longer  have  to  present  our  arguments 
for  nuclear  power  In  terms  of  analytical 
studies  and  technical  judgment,  but  can 
point  persuasively  to  a  great  wealth  of 
operational  experience. 

Nuclear  power  for  submarines  hardly 
needs  to  be  advocated,  for  it  has  proved 
Itself  beyond  the  wildest  expectations  of 
its  early  proponents.  We  take  it  for 
granted  today  that  our  Polaris  sub- 
marines can  take  their  stations  for  the 
defense  of  the  free  world  without  any 
doubt  as  to  their  ability  to  remain  on 
station  for  great  lengths  of  time  and  to 
be  ready  to  resume  station  on  short 
notice. 

The  nuclear  powered  submarines  of 
our  Navy  are  capable  of  sustained  high 
speed  which  the  submariner  of  World 
War  II  would  find  It  hard  to  believe. 
These  submarines  can  penetrate  deep 
Into  enemy  waters  without  any  worry 
over  their  endurance. 

In  summary,  our  new  submarines  can 
maintain  a  much  higher  degree  of  readi- 
ness to  operate  than  could  ever  have  been 
the  case  with  their  oll-burnlng  ancestors. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  the 
program  for  the  building  of  the  Polaris- 
type  submarine  originated  In  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  BATES.  Yes.  it  did.  All  of  us 
who  are  great  believers  In  the  experi- 
ence and  ability  of  Admiral  Rickover, 
and  those  of  us  who  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  as  well  as 
those  of  us  who  served  on  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  were  con- 
vinced as  to  the  desirability  and  the 
necessity  of  such  a  program  very  quickly 
after  the  admiral  made  his  presentation 
to  us. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Surely,  it  is  most 
appropriate  at  this  time  to  also  mention 
Admiral  Rabom  in  this  connection. 

Mr  BATES.  Yes,  Indeed  and  I  believe 
he  should  have  been  awarded  medals  to 
a  greater  degree  than  he  has  been.  Ad- 
miral Raborn  is  one  of  the  great  heroes 
of  the  postwar  period.  I  am  glad  the 
distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House  has 
referred  to  the  admiral  and  I  do  hope 
that  somehow  Admiral  Rabom  will  be 
given  another  medal  commensurate  with 
his  abilities,  the  courage  he  has  demon- 
strated, and  the  many  contributions  he 
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has  made  to  our  country.  It  was,  the 
result  ol  his  tremendous  effort,  because 
of  physical  reasons,  that  he  had  to  leave 
his  post  of  duty  and  Is  now  retired. 

The  experience  which  we  have  gained 
from  the  aircraft  carrier  Enterprise  has 
rendered,  In  my  own  opinion,  entirely 
clear  the  great  advantage  of  nuclear 
power  In  carriers.  Not  only  can  It  steam 
to  distant  parts  of  the  globe — and  steam 
at  high  speed — but  it  can  at  a  moment's 
notice  launch  a  varied  mix  of  airplanes 
capable  of  delivering  a  great  variety  of 
weapons.  The  Enterprise  now  carries 
more  airplanes  than  the  largest  conven- 
tional powered  carrier  in  the  fleet. 

The  reason  for  this  is  quite  simple. 
Additional  space  Is  available  for  these 
airplanes  because  of  the  elimination  of 
the  very  large  amounts  of  fuel  oil  used 
by  a  conventional  powerplant. 

Another  advantage  which  has  been 
established  by  the  Enterprise  is  a  sub- 
stantial decrease  in  the  vulnerability  of 
the  carrier  because  of  her  high  sustained 
speed  and  her  freedom  at  sea  from  the 
requirement  that  she  be  replenished  by 
oilers. 

I  feel  that  the  cruiser  or  large  de- 
stroyer or  frigate  can  experience  similar 
advantages. 

One  of  the  Interesting  and  gratifying 
results  of  operating  the  carrier  Enter- 
prise is  the  realization  that  the  Navy  can 
operate  mixed  types  of  ship  power. 
Right  now,  for  example,  the  Enterprise 
Is  operating  along  with  oil  burning  de- 
stroyers, cruisers,  and  other  ships. 
There  Is  no  serious  degradation  to  the 
Enterprise  because  her  escorts  are  con- 
ventional powered.  As  additional  nu- 
clear powered  ships — large  antisub- 
marine and  antl-alr-escorts  and  car- 
riers— join  the  Enterprise,  the  Long 
Beach,  and  the  Bainbridge,  measurable 
advantages  will  accrue  to  the  force. 

The  real  controversy  over  nuclear 
power  for  naval  ships  centers  around  the 
problem  of  cost.  Here  there  Is  no  argu- 
ment that  nuclear  powered  ballistic  fir- 
ing or  attack  submarines  are  not  eco- 
nomical— to  build  and  to  operate.  But 
for  the  carrier  and  other  surface  vessels, 
there  are  those  who  say  that  we  cannot 
afford  the  luxury  of  nuclear  power  and 
that  it  does  not  afford  us  justifiable  mili- 
tary advantages.  Much  of  this  argu- 
ment is  concerned  with  what  factors  to 
include  in  the  computation  of  the  costs 
of  a  nuclear  carrier  and  a  conventional 
aircraft  carrier. 

If  authorized  now,  a  conventional  car- 
rier would  cost  about  $277  million.  To 
build  a  nuclear  powered  carrier,  we 
would  have  to  add  the  reactors  and  the 
nuclear  core  or  fuel.  The  Navy  would 
also  prefer  the  size  of  the  next  nuclear 
powered  carrier  be  somewhat  larger  than 
the  Enterprise.  This  Increase  In  hull 
size  is  not  necessarily  attributable  to  nu- 
clear power,  but  simply  represents  the 
growth  of  aircraft  carriers. 

We  are  told  that  the  reactors  would 
cost  about  $81  million,  the  nuclear  core 
about  $32  million,  and  the  cost  of  an  in- 
creased hull  would  be  about  $13  million, 
adding  up  to  $126  million  for  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  a  nuclear-powered  ship. 
The  total  cost  of  a  nuclear-powered  car- 
rier, then,  would  be  about  $403  million. 


These  figures  apply  only  to  the  con- 
struction cost  of  a  carrier.  For  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  Increase  In  costs 
which  are  attributable  to  nuclear  power, 
we  should  consider  all  costs  associated 
with  a  warship.  As  a  result  of  their  in- 
vestigation into  this  question,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  recently 
concluded : 

The  total  lifetime  cost  of  the  nuclear  car- 
rier with  its  aircraft  is  estimated  to  be  only 
about  3  percent  more  than  the  lifetime  cost 
of  the  conventional  carrier  with  Its  aircraft. 

What  then  should  our  policy  be  on  the 
question  of  nuclear  power  for  ships? 

First  of  all,  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
we  should  incorporate  nuclear  power  in 
a  naval  vessel  wherever  there  Is  a  military 
gain  and  where  Installation  Is  technically 
and  economically  feasible.  The  Navy 
now  has  a  policy  that  all  combatant  ships 
above  8,000  tons  to  be  built  in  the  future 
should  be  nuclear  propelled.  I  believe  we 
should  endorse  this  policy,  as  well  as  to 
lend  it  a  degree  of  flexibility  by  saying 
that  where  these  gains  and  feasibility 
exist,  we  should  Incorporate  nuclear  pow- 
er in  all  large  combatant  ships,  even  If 
this  means  going  below  the  8,000  ton 
figure. 

The  question  of  economic  feasibility  is 
a  relative  one.  We  should  not  let  our- 
selves be  so  circumscribed  by  artificial 
cost-effectiveness  analyses  that  we  sacri- 
fice Important  military  advantages  for  a 
mere  few  dollars.  I  would  rather  see  the 
slight  additional  money  taken  from  some 
other  program  in  the  military  budget.  In 
this  connection,  we  should  recognize  too, 
that  in  the  final  analysis,  cost  efifectlve- 
ness  Is  little  more  than  an  educated  opin- 
ion. For  there  Is  still  the  problem  of 
what  costs  are  proper  to  Include. 

We  must  continue  to  vigorously  prose- 
cute efforts  to  advance  the  state  of  the  art 
of  nuclear  power.  This  Is  true  not  only  of 
warships,  but  of  merchant  ship  applica- 
tions such  as  the  NS  Savannah  and  of 
atomic  power  generating  stations.  There 
Is  every  reason  to  exp>ect  that  the  re- 
search and  development  will  bring  about 
simpler,  smaller,  safer,  and  more  efiflclent 
nuclear  powerplants. 

Of  course,  one  of  our  principal  objec- 
tives should  be  to  reduce  cost.  If  we  are 
successful  here,  we  will  not  only  conclu- 
sively resolve  the  question  of  nuclear 
power  for  ships,  but  will  be  providing,  at 
the  same  time,  a  wonderful  benefit  for 
our  civilian  nuclear  powerplants  around 
the  country. 

It  is  important  to  Increase  the  number 
of  trained  persons  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
power.  The  development  of  a  large  group 
of  educated  and  skilled  engineers  and 
technicians  will  not  only  Insure  that  we 
are  able  to  operate  the  nuclear  equipment 
on  hand,  but  are  able  to  staff  our  develop- 
ment centers  as  well. 

As  a  final  objective,  I  submit  to  the 
House  that  we  should  encourage  the 
Navy  and  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
speedily  bring  to  us  a  program  that  will 
create  an  entire  nuclear  task  force  in 
our  fleet.  When  this  request  is  presented 
to  us,  I  am  sure  the  Congress  will  exer- 
cise its  wisdom  In  authorizing  the  neces- 
sary construction,  just  as  It  has  done  In 
encouraging  the  adoption  of  nuclear 
power  for  submarines. 


I  would  like  to  speak  briefiy  at  this 
time  on  a  matter  which  Is  of  consider- 
able concern  to  me,  and  I  know  of  great 
concern  to  many  Members  of  Congress, 
and  that  is  the  obsolescence  of  our  fleet. 

Two  years  ago  I  had  the  honor  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  a  subcommittee  of  which 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rivers]  was  chairman,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy]  was  a 
member. 

This  subcommittee  was  appointed  by 
the  chairman  [Mr.  Vinson]  to  look  Into 
the  serious  problem  of  block  obsolescence 
of  our  fieet. 

Now,  until  recently,  block  obsolescence 
has  been  predicated  on  the  principal 
basis  of  mere  age  of  the  ships  of  the  fieet. 
This  was  not  unreasonable  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  ships  In  our 
fieet  today  were  built  during  World 
War   n. 

However,  there  Is  another  serious  prob- 
lem relating  to  obsolescence  of  our  fleet 
which  until  recently  did  not  receive  sufiB- 
clent  attention,  and  that  Is  tactical  ob- 
solescence. Broadly  defined,  this  term 
means  the  Inability  of  a  ship  to  perform 
her  assigned  missions  in  the  face  of 
enemy  threat. 

The  term  "block  obsolescence"  which 
Implies  a  sudden,  wholesale,  overage  con- 
dition of  our  ships,  has  tended  In  the 
past  to  obscure  the  real  nature  of  this 
problem.  As  I  have  indicated,  age,  in 
itself,  does  not  necessarily  represent  a 
measure  of  the  ship's  capability,  or,  in 
reverse,  the  extent  to  which  it  is  obsolete. 

Rather,  it  Is  necessary  to  determine 
first  what  exactly  are  the  precise  criteria 
for  each  type  of  ship  as  such  relate  to 
the  particular  mission  of  that  ship.  Sec- 
ond, when,  in  the  point  of  time,  for  any 
given  ship  or  class  of  ships.  Is  It  no  longer 
tactically  effective,  and,  third,  what  fea- 
sible methods  are  there  for  overcoming 
this  obsolescence. 

At  the  present  time  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  Is  conducting  a  major  study  to 
establish  valid  criteria  for  ship  obsoles- 
cence on  a  ship-by-shlp  and  class-by- 
class  basis. 

I  have  been  Informed  that  the  results 
of  this  study  will  be  presented  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  I  believe 
this  study  win  define  more  clearly  ex- 
actly what  kind  and  how  many  of  the 
ships  which  we  in  the  Congress  should 
authorize  in  the  years  to  come. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  before,  and  I 
wish  to  stress  here,  that  at  the  rate  we 
are  proceeding  in  our  building  of  new 
ships,  our  Navy,  of  very  necessity,  must 
be  degraded  in  the  years  to  come. 

One  might  contend  that  the  tremen- 
dous improvement  in  the  individual 
ship — Its  greater  firepower  and  Its 
greater  speed — has  made  numbers  of 
ships,  as  such,  much  less  meaningful 
than  In  the  past.  While  the  speed  of 
the  Individual  ship  has  tended  to  shrink 
to  some  small  extent  the  vast  retuihes  of 
the  oceans  of  the  world,  this  has  not  been 
enough  to  change  the  classic  situation 
which  requires  our  Navy  to  be  widely  dis- 
persed throughout  the  world. 

A  particular  ship,  or  a  particular  task 
force  of  ships,  cannot  be  In  two  places 
at  one  time — and  no  amount  If  improve- 
ment in  the  ships  themselves  can  ever 
change  this  fact. 
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On  a  purely  arithmetical  basis,  we  are 
headed  for  a  smaller,  and  necessarily  less 
effective  fleet  by  1972  or  1973  This  trend 
must  be  reversed:  the  number  of  new 
ships  to  be  built  each  year  must  be  m- 
creased.  or  we  all  will  have  failed  to  fulfill 
a  clear  and  present  responsibility  toward 
the  defense  of  our  country 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Nation's  first  President.  George  Wash- 
ington, whose  birthday  we  observe  to- 
morrow, declared  in  his  first  annual  ad- 
dress to  both  Houses  of  Congress: 

To  b«  prepared  for  war  Is  one  of  the  most 
effectual  means  of  preserving  peace. 
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I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  9637  because 
it  represents  positive  action  by  the  Con- 
gress in  providing  the  necessary  weapons 
and  materials  for  our  armed  services. 
By  authorizing  nearly  $17  billion  for  mil- 
itary hardware  and  research  and  de- 
velopment upon  new  weapons  systems, 
we  acknowledge  General  Washington's 
concept  that  a  strong  defense  capability 
is  the  best  deterrent  to  actual  conflict. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  particularly  want  to 
voice  my  support  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Service's  recommendation  that 
the  Congress  authorize  $52  million  in 
order  that  substantial  development  work 
can  be  initiated  on  a  follow-on  bomber 
for  our  present  B-52  and  B-58  aircraft, 
and  $40  million  for  development  of  an 
improved  manned  interceptor. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  many  trouble 
spots  throughout  the  world.  We  must 
be  on  guard  in  southeast  Asia,  Africa,  in 
Central  and  South  America,  and  in  the 
Mediterranean  area.  We  can  well  re- 
member the  confrontation  with  the  So- 
viet Union  over  missile  installations  in 
Cuba  in  the  fall  of  1962  SAC  bombers 
played  a  vital  part  in  that  crisis  when 
they  maintained  an  around-the-clock 
airborne  alert  for  approximately  1 
month. 

There  is  a  substantial  and  necessary 
program  to  modernize  and  Keep  the  B-52 
fleet  operational  into  the  1970s.  How- 
ever, we  know  that  sooner  or  later  these 
jet  bombers  will  wear  out  There  are  no 
other  bombers  presently  on  the  drawing 
boards.  The  B-70  bomber,  still  in  the 
developmental  stage,  evidently  is  to  be 
abandoned. 

We  have  been  told  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  that  this  Nation  will  continue  to 
have  a  mixed  force  cf  missiles  and 
manned  bombers.  However,  we  must 
prepare  for  the  day  when  our  present 
bomber  fleet  has  reached  full  deprecia- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  in  listening 
to  our  military  authorities,  such  as  Gen- 
eral LeMay  We  have  been  told  that  we 
can  gain  1  year  in  the  development  of  a 
follow -on  bomber  if  we  begin  now  We 
must  maintain  versatility  and  flexibility 
in  our  defense  system.  We  cannot  do 
this  if  we  place  our  complete  reliance 
upon  missiles  alone. 

Mr  ARENDS      Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 


man from  California  I  Mr  Don  H.  Clau- 
sen 1 . 

Mr  DON  H  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  simply  want  to  rise  to  place  myself 
in  accord  with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
eentleman  from  Massachusetts  who  has 
just  spoken 

As  a  former  Navy  pilot,  having  flown 
planes  off  our  carriers.  I  think  I  can 
speak  with  some  authority  on  the  subject 
that  the  gentleman  has  spoken  about.  I 
would  urge  everyone  who  hns  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  visit  and  go  aboard  one 
of  the  aircraft  carriers,  particularly  to 
see  the  changes  and  advances  that  have 
been  made  in  their  operation.  I  know 
you  would  feel  much  more  secure  for 
having  made  such  a  visit. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation 

Mr  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr    Becker). 

Mr.  BECKER  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
have  been  Informed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  you  have  seen  in  the 
committee  report  on  the  bill  that  we  have 
added  $92  million  to  the  bill  for  studies 
directed  at  a  follow-on  bomber  and  an 
improved  manned  Interceptor. 

I  trust  that  the  House  will  Indulge  me 
when  I  say  that  I  was  at  least  somewhat 
instrumental  In  having  these  two  addi- 
tions—$52  million  for  the  bomber  and 
$40  million  for  the  Interceptor— placed 
in  the  bill. 

I  have  felt  for  some  years  the  same 
concern  which  has  been  expressed  by 
many  members  of  the  committee  and 
many  Members  of  Congress  who  are  not 
members  of  the  committee,  that  we  are 
headed — and  inevitably  headed— for  a 
single  kind  of  defense,  and  that  Is  mis- 
siles. 

This  Is  a  very,  very  serious  matter. 
You  have  been  told  that  our  last  bomb- 
ers were  delivered  to  the  Air  Force  in  the 
latter  part  of  1962.  Those  bomber 
lines— the  B-52  and  the  B-5ft— have  been 
closed  down  since  that  time.  Even  if  we 
wanted  to  buy  some  more  B-52's  or 
B-58's.  we  would  have  to  spend  vast  sums 
of  money  to  get  these  production  lines 
back  In  working  order. 

And.  although  these  are  both  fine  air- 
planes, I  think  it  would  be  unwise  for  us 
to  take  this  course.  The  art  and  science 
of  airplanes,  like  the  art  and  science  In 
all  other  fields,  is  advancing  very  rapidly. 
The  technology  of  today  is  of  little  use  in 
the  weapons  system  of  tomorrow.  And 
we  cannot  afford  to  fall  behind. 

Although  Premier  Khrushchev  has 
talked  about  the  bomber  being  no  longer 
a  truly  effective  weapon,  there  is  very 
good  reason  to  l)elieve  that  he  is  Im- 
proving his  existing  bombers  In  very 
much  the  same  way  that  we  are  improv- 
ing our  own  bombers.  I  cannot  say  with 
any  authority  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
producing  a  new  type  of  bomber  but.  as 
we  all  know,  the  closed  society  of  the 
Soviet  Union  glories  in  its  ability  to  sur- 
prise the  Western  World  with  a  new  mis- 
sile or  a  new  airplane. 

How  many  times  has  our  first  view  of 
a  major  new  Soviet  weapons  system  been 
that  which  we  gained  during  the  May 
Day  parade.  The  development  of  these 
weapons  systems  has  been  kept  a  closely 
guarded  secret,  and  the  first  time  we 


learn  about  it.  it  Is  an  operational  sys- 
tem. So,  how  can  we  say  today  that  they 
are  not  producing  a  new  bomber  and  per- 
haps a  much  more  effective  bomber  than 
we  have  in  our  own  inventory. 

I  feel— and  all  but  a  few  members  of 
the  committee  feel— that  we  are  on  the 
soundest  possible  grounds  in  adding  au- 
thority to  this  bill  for  the  follow -on 
bomber  and  interceptor,  a  total  of  $92 
million.  And  what  Is  our  basis  for  mak- 
ing these  additions?  Our  authority  is 
the  greatest  expert  In  the  world  on 
bombers  and  fighter  aircraft — General 
LeMay.  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force. 

He  said  flatly  and  absolutely  before 
our  committee,  that  there  was  a  need 
and  an  urgent  need,  for  studying,  de- 
signing and  developing  both  a  follow-on 
bomber  and  an  improved  interceptor. 

I  think  we  made  one  tactical  error  in 
committee,  and  I  would  like  to  speak 
about  this  for  a  moment.  Our  discus- 
sion in  committee  revolved  in  very  great 
part  about  the  need  for  stepping  these 
programs  up,  and  stepping  them  up  im- 
mediately. We  talked  in  committee— 
and  talked  at  considerable  length— about 
these  two  airplanes.  But  all  of  our  talk, 
as  I  say,  related  to  the  idea,  the  theory, 
for  these  airplanes.  We  did  not  get  down 
into  the  details  as  to  how,  precisely,  each 
dollar  would  be  spent  during  fiscal  year 
1965. 

It  was  my  own  intention,  and  I  am  sure 
the  belief  of  the  whole  committee,  that 
these  minute  details  would  be  the  sub- 
ject of  papers  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee studied  by  the  staff,  and  presented 
here  on  the  floor  today.  I  regret  to  say 
that  this  is  not  the  case. 

I  want  it  clearly  understood  that  we 
in   the   committee   were   fully   satisfied 
from  the  testimony  given  by  General  Le- 
May, that  there  was  a  real  need  for  these 
two  airplanes,  and  that  the  amount  of 
money  for  each  of  them  was  General 
LeMay  s  own   statement.     We  did   not 
dream  up  the  $52  million  or  the  $40  mil- 
lion" these  are  General  LeMays  figures. 
You  might  well  ask.  "Well,  why  did 
you  now  get  this  detailed  material  as  to 
just  how   each   dollar  would   be  spent 
during  this  fiscal  year?"     The  answer 
to  this  Is  a  very  simple  one:  As  soon  as 
General  LeMay  left  our  committee  and 
went  back  to  the  Pentagon,  he  had  the 
lid  clamped  on  him  so  firmly  that  he 
could  not  say  a  single  word  to  us  from 
then  on.    The  Secretary  of  Defense  sim- 
ply refused  to  permit  the  committee  to 
get  any  information  which  would  permit 
it  to  give  you  the  details  today  as  to  how. 
In  minute  detail,  the  funds  would  be 

spent. 

In  other  words,  since  Mr.  McNamara 
had  not  asked  for  the  follow-on  bomber 
or  the  improved  manned  interceptor,  he 
was  not  about  to  permit  anybody  in  the 
Pentagon  to  help  us  get  the  detailed  facts 
so  that  we  could  make  a  better  case  our- 
selves. 

General  LeMay  may  have  been  gagged, 
but  I  have  not  been.  And  I  am  telling 
you  the  plain,  unvarnished  truth  here  on 
the  fioor  today. 

Wliy  do  I  make  such  a  point  of  this 
parUcular  matter?  It  is  simply  this. 
Those  of  the  committee  who  have  issued 
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"additional  views"  on  this  subject,  seem 
to  place  some  emphasis  on  the  fact  that 
these  details  are  not  known,  that  the 
Department  is  not  really  ready  to  spend 
this  money,  that  it  is.  In  effect  "pressing 
the  art"  to  go  ahead  with  these  studies 
at  this  time. 

Well,  I  do  not  know  where  they  get 
their  information  or  on  what  basis  they 
draw  their  conclusions  unless,  of  CQurse, 
there  has  been  less  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  Pentagon — and  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  very  top  of  the  Pentagon — to 
give  them  Information  than  tp  give  it  to 
those  of  us  who  are  trying  to  get  these 
airplanes. 

I  can  make  no  direct  statements  on 
this  subject  because  I  do  not  have  any 
facts.  But  I  can  draw  reasonably  logical 
conclusions. 

Here  we  have  another  example  of  the 
military  being  overridden  by  the  civilians 
in  the  Department  on  matters  that  are 
of  a  purely  military  nature. 

General  LeMay  during  his  testimony, 
said  that  he  had  his  "best  people"  work- 
ing hard  on  this  matter  for  many 
months.  Now,  you  do  not  put  your  "best 
people"  on  anything  but  your  most  im- 
portant problems.  If  he  thinks  that  he 
should  have  his  best  people  occupied  in 
this  fashion,  that  is  good  enough  for  me. 

You  have  had  the  follow -on  bomber 
and  the  Improved  manned  Interceptor 
described  to  you  by  others  who  have 
spoken.  What  I  am  talking  about  here 
is  the  principle  involved.  Our  bombers 
are  wearing  out.  and  I  do  not  think  It  Is 
reasonable  to  expect  them  to  last  beyond 
1970  or,  at  the  very  latest.  1972. 

Just  stop  for  a  moment  and  think  that 
there  are  B-52's  flying  as  part  of  6ur 
active  Air  Force  today  that  are  already 
10  years  old.  These  planes,  it  is  true, 
will  fly  for  some  more  years.  But  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  very  height  of  fool- 
ishness to  expect  these  airplanes  to  fly 
forever.  And  if  they  will  not  fly  forever, 
then  where  are  we  going  to  be  less  than 
10  years  from  now?  I  will  tell  you  where 
we  are  going  to  be.  We  are  going  to  have 
a  country  studded  with  missiles  and  we 
are  going  to  have  nothing  else. 

As  General  White,  when  he  was  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  so  rightly  said, 
"missiles  have  two  modes — they  can  go 
or  they  cannot  go."  And  once  they  are 
on  the  way.  there  is  nothing  that  can  call 
them  back. 

Missiles  are  Important,  and  I  do  not 
mean  to  degrade  them  in  any  way.  But 
in  the  last  analysis,  they  are  what  we 
could  call  ab.<?olute  weapons.  They 
have  no  flexibility  whatsoever. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  bombers — and 
this  is  true  as  I  speak  here  today — can  be 
in  the  air.  loaded  with  their  weapons, 
ready  to  go  at  all  times.  But  If  there  Is 
some  reason  to  call  them  back  or  to  redi- 
rect them  to  different  targets,  this  could 
be  done.  They  are  flown  by  men.  They 
are  at  all  times  subject  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  people  flying  them  and  the 
commanders  who  are  directing  them 
from  the  ground. 

I  will  end  on  this  note:  We  will  be  in 
a  sorry  state,  indeed,  the  day  that  we 
find  ourselves  with  one  single  weapons 
system — missiles. 

And  I  say  to  you  today  that  unless 
we  reverse  the  present  trend  In  the  Pen- 


tagon, that  Is  where  we  are  going  to  be 
in  the  very  near  future. 

I  call  on  every  Member  of  the  House — 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle — to  support  the 
committee  In  the  addition  of  this  $92 
million  to  the  bill.  You  will  then  be 
participating  in  the  exercise  of  a  consti- 
tutional responsibility  which  has  been 
started  by  the  committee  but  which  can- 
not be  completed  without  your  help. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  support  this  legislation.  Of 
course,  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  I 
am  in  favor  of  it.  It  is  a  flne  bill.  I 
simply  have  one  or  two  changes  to  pro- 
pose in  the  legislation.  I  would  like  to 
invite  Members  who  may  not  yet  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  some  of 
these  proposed  changes  and  the  reason 
for  them  to  look  at  part  II  of  the  commit- 
tee report,  report  1138,  which  I  am  sure 
Is  available  from  the  pages  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  always  of  course 
with  a  certain  amoimt  of  trepidation  that 
any  member  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  opposes  the  view  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  the  major- 
ity, and  this  situation  is  no  different  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  past  few  years 
we  have,  of  course,  gotten  rather  used 
to  having  some  opposition  from  some 
members  of  the  committee  on  some  parts 
of  these  bills.  We  thought  that,  perhaps, 
the  members  of  the  committee  would  be 
a  little  bit  disappointed  if  there  were  not 
some  opposition  today,  even  though  the 
"fearless  five"  of  last  year  on  the  B-70 
question  has  now  become  the  "fearless 
four." 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  have  to  pro- 
pose today,  I  believe  may  be  of  some 
interest  to  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, because  we  are  going  to  offer  an 
amendment  at  the  appropriate  time. 
This  amendment,  I  am  happy  to  advise 
the  Members  in  advance,  is  going  to  be 
the  kind  of  an  amendment  which  every 
Member  of  this  House  Is  always  looking 
for,  an  economy  amendment  which  you 
can  supFwrt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  economy  year. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
made  It  very  clear  that  we  are  all  inter- 
ested in  reducing  excess  expenditures 
and  in  getting  a  dollar  of  value  for  every 
dollar  we  spend.  Here  is  the  first  big 
major  authorization  bill  of  this  2d 
session  of  the  88th  Congress.  I  say  to 
the  members  of  the  committee  that  I 
want  to  urge  you  to  get  your  economy 
vote  In  early  by  supporting  our  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  tight  bill.  It 
has  been  reduced,  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  said,  even  in  the  Department 
of  Defense.  When  it  came  over  to  our 
committee,  it  went,  first,  to  the  Research 
and  Development  Subcommittee  and  the 
members  of  that  committee  reduced  it 
even  further,  recommending  a  reduction 
of  $362  million  in  R.  &  D.  funds.  Per- 
haps, we  went  a  little  bit  too  far.  How- 
ever, we  made  this  reduction  sft  the 
urging  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
who  said  that  we  have  got  to  get  in  step 


with  this  economy  program,  we  have  got 
to  think  and  we  have  got  to  act  economy 
in  our  great  committee.  We  believed 
him.  We  supported  him  on  that  basis. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  recognize  that 
we  do  not  get  everything  we  want  if  you 
believe  in  economy  even  in  the  field  of 
national  defense.  Even  in  that  field,  if 
you  want  economy  you  have  got  to  keep 
a  tight  budget. 

Now,  our  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  the  $92  million  which  the  full 
conunittee  has  recommended  be  added 
back  in  by  way  of  new  aircraft  should  be 
eliminated. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  make  one  thing 
clear,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  are  going  to 
hear — in  fact,  you  have  already  heard 
and  you  have  read  in  the  press — that  this 
is  a  fight  over  the  manned  bomber,  that 
we  who  are  pushing  this  amendment  are 
opposed  to  maimed  strategic  aircraft, 
that  a  great  battle  is  going  to  be  fought  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  to  test  whether  we 
do  or  do  not  still  believe  in  the  manned 
bomber.  Well,  do  not  believe  It.  That 
Is  not  the  question  here  at  all.  We  are 
In  favor  of  aircraft.  One  of  our  Mem- 
bers even  fiew  them,  with  a  very  distin- 
guished record,  during  the  war.  We  be- 
lieve In  aircraft.  In  fact,  we  have  sup- 
ported In  this  bin,  mind  you,  another 
$75  million  for  the  controversial  B-70 
aircraft.  We  believe  in  a  mix  between 
manned  aircraft  and  missiles. 

But  we  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  is  anything  sacred  about 
manned  bombers.  We  do  not  believe 
that  this  House  has  or  should  have  any 
commitment  In  perpetuity  to  the  manned 
bomber  any  more  than  It  should  have 
a  commitment  In  perpetuity  to  the  bat- 
tleship or  the  horse  cavalry.  Every 
weapon  has  got  to  justify  Its  existence 
and  the  money  we  spend  on  It  on  the 
basis  of  hard  fact.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  a  new  aircraft  then  we  ought  to 
know  what  it  is  going  to  do  and  what 
it  proposes  to  add  to  our  national  defense 
and  how  much  money  we  have  to  spend 
on  it. 

All  that  we  opF>ose  In  our  amendment, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  spending  of  money 
on  these  new  aircraft  when  the  record 
itself  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  Air 
Force  itself  does  not  know  exactly  what 
it  wants  in  this  particular  instance. 
This  might  be  called  an  Instance  of 
what  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
Washington  syndrome,  the  feeling  that 
if  you  have  a  problem  and  all  you  do  is 
throw  money  at  it,  somehow  it  will  go 
away.  So.  we  hear,  we  have  a  prob- 
lem, so  if  we  will  only  put  some  money 
in  this  budget,  about  $92  million,  then 
we  can  all  feel  a  little  bit  better  and  we 
can  all  go  home  with  a  clear  conscience. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the 
real  waste  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
over  the  years  has  come  from  si>ending 
money  prematurely  on  projects  nobody 
clearly  knew  what  they  could  do,  like  the 
Dyna-Soar.  the  Typhon,  and  even  the 
B-70.  We  of  the  "fearless  five"  urged 
you  last  year  to  oppose  $363  million  for 
the  B-70.  We  did  not  give  you  a  bum 
steer  then.  We  came  within  a  narrow 
margin  of  carrying  that  recommenda- 
tion on  the  floor.  And  those  of  you  who 
stood  with  us  then,  when  you  go  home 
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now  you  can  hold  your  head  high  be- 
cause you  were  right — and  because  to- 
day. I  year  stlU  later,  the  B-70  is  still  not 
flying  and  it  probably  will  not  get  into 
the  air  now  until  late  this  spring.  Even 
the  Air  Force  itself  has  now  abandoned 
the  B-70  as  a  weapon  system.  Well  this 
is  what  happened  on  one  attempt  to  try 
to  spend  money  before  we  knew  precise- 
ly where  we  were  headed. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  opposing 
the  same  kind  of  thing  on  this  proposal. 
Let  us  see  what  happened  to  this  follow- 
on  bomber?  WeU.  the  Air  Force  said 
last  year.  "We  have  agreed  that  the  B-70 
is  not  getting  anywhere  We  want  to 
find  a  new  plane."  So  the  Air  Force 
asked  last  year  for  a  reprograming  of  $5 
million  to  study  the  concept  of  such  a 
new  plane.  The  Secretary  said  "Look, 
you  already  have  money  in  there  to 
study  such  things.  You  do  not  need  $5 
million  to  make  this  study."  And  they 
did  make  their  study.  This  year  when 
the  budget  came  up  the  Air  Force  said: 

We  want  $53  million  to  move  Into  the 
program  definition  of  a  new  bomber,  and 
also  to  procure  various  componenta. 

The  Secretary  said: 

Look,  you  8tlH  have  not  told  me  exactly 
what  you  want  I  am  wlUlng  to  give  you 
the  $5  million  you  wanted  last  year  so  you 
could  make  the  study  Tell  me  what  you 
want  first,  before  we  spend  all  this  money 
without  knowing  what  we  are  going  to  get. 

That  $5  million  is  in  this  bill  It  was 
presented  to  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee,  we  approved  it.  and 
it  is  already  included  there. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
follow-on  bomber  is  still  nothing  but  an 
idea.  Even  the  Air  Force  Is- not  clear 
just  what  their  idea  is,  because  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  has  not  sent  the 
request  for  this  new  bomber  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

And  let  me  say  further.  In  response 
to  what  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
said  a  moment  ago.  even  the  distin- 
guished Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force. 
General  LeMay.  has  not  come  up  with 
the  answers  to  these  questions  either. 
On  page  7479  of  the  hearings,  in  answer 
to  a  question  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Becker  1  General  Le- 
May Is  quoted  as  having  said: 

It  Is  correct  that  the  formal  papers  have 
not  yet  gone  on  down  because  he  has  asked 
additional  questions — 

referring  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense — 
of  how  we  Intend  to  use  these  bombers,  what 
the  ooerational  concept  Is  going  to  be.  and 
how  many  of  them  are  going  to  be  needed. 
These  are  very  dlfBcult  questions  to  answer 
at  this  particular  time  when  we  are  talking 
about  •  •  • 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON  If  I  have  time  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  statement.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BECKER.  The  gentleman  has 
used  my  name  and  referred  to  me. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  when  my  statement  has  been  com- 
pleted.   My  time  is  running  out. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Read  General  LeMays 
answer.  I  challenge  the  gentleman  to 
read  General  LeMays  answer. 


Mr.  STRATTON.  General  LeMay  said 
•'These  are  very  difficult  questions  to 
answer." 

They  may  be  hard  questions  to  answer, 
but  they  go  to  the  key  of  whether  we  are 
spending  this  $92  million  wisely.  I  do 
not  know  what  we  are  going  to  get.  And 
if  we  do  not  know  how  this  money  Is  go- 
ing to  be  used.  If  we  do  not  know  how  It  Is 
going  to  contribute  to  our  defense,  then 
the  $5  million  is  all  we  need  because  that 
money  is  In  the  bill  precisely  to  answer 
these  specific  questions,  and  until  they 
are  answered  we  cannot  use  the  money 
any  more  wisely  than  It  was  suggested 
last  year  we  use  it  for  the  B-70. 

The  distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  Is  quoted  in  this  morning  s  paper 
as  saying : 

The  cost  of  weapons  systems  has  reached 
such  a  point  that  no  military  organization 
can  make  many  bets  of  new  systems 

Very  difficult  choices  have  to  be  made,  and 
the  time  devoted  to  painstaking  analysis 
will  be  well  worth  while.  In  terms  of  get- 
ting the  right  system  and  the  right  program. 


So  let  us  not  waste  money.  Let  us 
find  out  what  we  want  to  spend  this 
money  for  before  we  go  ahead  and  spend 
it.  For  In  these  two  planes  we  are  not 
just  getting  Into  $92  million.  The  fol- 
low-on bomber  is  the  system  that  will 
cost  ultimately  .-.ome  $5  billion.  The 
improved  manned  interceptor  is  a  sys- 
tem that  will  cost  ultimately  at  least 
$3  billion. 

Mr  McNamara  has  been  praised  by 
the  majority  of  the  committee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  saving  money.  But  the 
reason  Secretary  McNamara  has  saved 
money,  the  reason  he  has  been  a  great 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Is  that  he  has  had 
the  courage  to  refuse  to  spend  money 
on  systems  that  nobody  could  complete- 
ly define  or  completely  understand.  I 
say  that  It  Is  about  time  that  we  In  this 
Congress  demonstrated  the  same  kind 
of  courage.  Let  us  not  just  spend  money 
here  because  of  slogans,  or  words.  Let 
us  not  have  it  said  that  you  can  always 
get  $92  million  out  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives any  day  in  the  week  just 
by  crying  "Manned  bombers!"  We  are 
living  today  after  all  in  a  modern  age  of 
missiles.  Let  us  look  before  we  leap. 
Let  us  look  before  we  spend. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  The  first  thing  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  Is  that  he  has  made 
a  plea  for  economy.  It  is  rather  sur- 
prising in  view  of  his  many  votes  In  the 
House  I  have  noticed,  where  he  never 
voted  for  economy  on  other  things.  If 
he  is  so  much  for  economy,  why  is  he 
fighting  to  keep  the  base  at  Schenec- 
tady? That  Is  In  his  own  district.  It 
is  a  different  kind  of  economy  when  It 
hits  home  in  his  own  district. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  As  the  gentleman 
well  knows,  the  studies  show,  and  in  my 
discussion  in  the  committee  the  other 
day  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Installations  he  agreed  with 
me.  that  that  base  Is  more  economical 
and  more  efflcient  than  others  that  are 
not  being  closed. 


Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  PirnieI. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  mainte- 
nance of  our  military  strength  at  the 
level  required  to  secure  our  Nation 
against  attack  Is  an  objective  to  which  all 
are  committed.  However,  what  con- 
stitutes that  level  in  the  face  of  world 
tensions  and  rapidly  changing  technol- 
ogy Is  not  readily  ascertained. 

First,  the  danger  must  be  correctly  ap- 
praised.   Even  a  quick  glance  at  the  face 
of  the  world  will  disclose  troubled  areas 
in  a  -measles"  pattern.     Despite  gestures 
of  detente,  we  know  that  the  Communist 
conspiracy   Is  continuing   Its  drive  for 
world  domination.    In  so  doing  It  Is  em- 
ploying its  most  effective  techniques  of 
subversion,  and  the  unrest  in  emerging 
nations  Is  being  exploited  with  the  prop- 
aganda machine  working  overtime.    Our 
involvement,  or  threat  of  Involvement, 
has  assumed  such  proportions  that  only 
through  the  most  modern  of  weapons  can 
we  provide  adequate  response.    We  are 
compelled  to  deploy  our  military  strength 
over  widely  dispersed  areas,  so  we  must 
have  the  mobility  and  fiexibility  which 
the  best  modern  technology  can  devise. 
The  cost  of  this  effort  Is  sobering  but 
there  are  few  who  would  suggest  that  we 
take  the  great  risk  which  a  lesser  effort 
would  entail.    The  action  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  In  bringing  H.R.  9637 
to  the  floor  affirmed  Its  conviction  that 
the  military  responsibilities  of  our  Nation 
demand  a  high  level  of  development  and 
procurement    In    our    basic    weaponry. 
The  procurement  portion  of  the  bill  sup- 
ports unchanged  the  request  of  the  De- 
fense   Department    respecting    aircraft, 
missiles,  and  naval  vessels.    Guided  by 
the  study  of  our  distinguished  Subcom- 
mittee for  Research  and  Development, 
we  have  reduced  the  Department's  figure 
by  $362.5  million  and  added  $52  million 
for  the  follow-on  bomber  and  $40  million 
for  the  Improved  manned   Interceptor. 
This  Increased  support  of  the  bomber 
project  was  prompted  by  the  belief  of 
the  committee  that  the  most  satisfactory 
weapon  response  required  a  strategic  mix 
which  would  be  lost  if  ultimate  reliance 
were  placed  solely  on  missiles.    This  con- 
cern has  been  expressed  quite  consistent- 
ly over  recent  years  and  the  House  has 
shared   the   apprehension.    The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Air  Force  rep- 
resentatives confirm  the  vital  role  of  the 
manned  bomber  In  present-day  strategy. 
We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  this 
role  will  terminate  with  the  life  of  our 
B-52  and  B-58  bombers.    Therefore,  It 
seems  mandatory  for  us  to  proceed  with 
all  reasonable  speed  to  provide  the  suc- 
cessor   to    these    very    effective  -planes. 
The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  Gen- 
eral LeMay,  has  made  It  very  clear  that 
time  is  against  us  and  delay  In  pressing 
this  development  Is  dangerous  and  un- 
wise.    The  $52  million  which  we  Include 
for  this  project  in  this  authorization  rep- 
resents  cheap    insurance.    We   do   not 
know  the  precise  status  of  Soviet  bomber 
capability  as  of  this  date  nor  can  we 
predict  with  certainty  the  future  em- 
phasis it  will  receive,  but  we  can  be  cer- 
tain it  will  be  substantial.    According- 
ly, we  must  accelerate  the  research  neces- 
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sary  for  the  selection  of  our  next  ver- 
sion in  this  field.  The  required  leadtime 
is  so  extensive  in  years  that  If  the  deci- 
sion is  not  promptly  made  we  will  Incur 
a  dangerous  gap  before  the  actual  bomber 
can  come  off  the  production  line.  This 
step  which  the  committee  recommends 
Is  vital  If  we  are  not  to  be  caught  off 
guard.  The  same  general  reasoning 
supports  the  additional  funds  for  the 
manned  Interceptor. 

It  Is  argued  that  even  If  we  authorize 
and  subsequently  appropriate  this  addi- 
tional $92  million  for  aircraft  research 
and  development,  the  money  may  never 
be  used.  Certainly  It  will  never  be  done 
without  this  action  on  our  part  and  by 
so  doing  we  are  making  very  clear  our 
judgment  and  our  wishes  In  this  vital 
matter.  We  have  a  responsibility  to  dis- 
charge. We  are  acting  In  good  faith  and 
call  upon  all  concerned  with  this  pro- 
gram to  do  likewise.  We  do  not  ask  or 
expect  that  this  money  will  be  spent 
beyond  the  rate  of  effective  use  but  we 
do  wish  to  do  everything  possible  to  ex- 
pedite the  right  answer.  Many  of  us 
believe  that  the  security  of  our  country 
makes  this  an  action  of  highest  priority. 

The  U.S.  Army,  together  with  other 
members  of  the  defense  team.  Is  faced 
with  an  ever-Increasing  responsibility 
and  problem  of  protecting  this  Nation, 
aiding  new  nations  and  their  allies, 
against  the  basic  world  Communist 
threat.  This  responsibility  requires  our 
personal  constant  vigilance  to  see  that 
our  Armed  Forces  obtain  the  maximum 
capability  to  meet  the  real  and  potential 
capabilities  of  the  Communists  to  wage 
war. 

We  have,  in  the  last  few  years,  seen 
significant  progress  made  In  the  mod- 
ernization of  our  Army  by  the  procure- 
ment of  the  most  advanced  and  modern 
materiel  available.  We  have  seen  the 
Army  equipped  with  a  new  light  anti- 
tank weapon  for  the  individual  Infantry 
soldier;  a  new  and  much  improved  ma- 
chlnegun;  we  have  seen  the  soldier's 
battlefield  mobility  Improved  by  new 
armored  persormel  carriers;  and  the  bat- 
tlefield control  and  command  of  his  ac- 
tions Increased  with  vastly  Improved, 
transistorized  communication  equip- 
ment. We  are  giving  him  the  ability  to 
move  quickly  and  rapidly — overcome  ob- 
stacles such  as  rivers  and  mountains  and 
be  able  to  take  the  battle  to  the  enemy 
at  the  time  and  place  of  our  choosing 
through  the  use  of  modem  Army  air- 
craft. We  have  seen  our  Army  receive 
new  guided  missile  antitank  weapons, 
new  armored  reconnaissance  and  mech- 
anized flamethrower  vehicles;  we  have 
seen  its  artillery  support  being  increased 
by  new  self-propelled  howitzers,  in  lieu 
of  the  towed  howitzer.  We  have  seen 
its  long-range  conventional  and  nuclear 
capability  increased  with  the  addition  of 
the  Sergeant  and  Pershing  missile  sys- 
tems, as  well  as  its  antiaircraft  defense 
capability  improved  with  the  addition  of 
the  Hawk  missile.  However,  we  cannot 
have  a  really  modern  Army  If  we  have 
insufficient  materiel  on  hand  to  support 
the  Army  in  combat,  no  matter  how  mod- 
ern it  may  be.  Likewise,  our  Army 
cannot  be  modern  if  it  was  fully 
equipped,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  its 


equipment  was  of  the  latest  design.  We 
must  have  adequate  quantities  of  equip- 
ment in  all  categories  of  the  latest  design 
available  and  actually  In  the  hands  of 
our  troops  If  we  are  to  have  a  really  mod- 
ern Army  that  Is  capable  of  carrying  out 
its  responsibility  in  protecting  this  Na- 
tion from  the  critical  and  real  Commu- 
nist threat. 

For  our  troops  to  gain  the  advantages 
of  our  scientific  knowledge  and  tech- 
nology, they  must  have  the  new  equip- 
ment that  we  can  produce  in  their  hands 
when  the  battle  starts.  Prototype  and 
drawing  board  designs  are  no  value  to 
the  soldier  engaged  in  combat  against 
forces  equipped  with  superior  materiel. 
The  next  war.  If  It  comes,  will  be  won  or 
lost  with  the  materiel  our  soldiers  take 
into  battle,  not  what  they  would  take  If 
we  were  given  sufficient  time. 

The  Job  of  keeping  our  combat  forces 
at  the  highest  degree  of  combat  capa- 
bility is  a  continuous  process  of  seeing 
that  they  receive  an  adequate  flow  of 
modern  equipment.  Our  whole  society 
and  way  of  life  depends  on  recognizing 
that  a  forward-looking  research  and  de- 
velopment program  must  be  pursued. 
We  must  act  to  keep  our  Army  modern 
and  In  the  highest  state  of  readiness  to 
meet  the  challenge,  where  and  when  it 
comes,  from  the  Communist  bloc. 

We,  In  Congress,  have  done  a  pretty 
good  Job  over  the  past  few  years  in  help- 
irig  to  modernize  our  Army.  But.  there 
is  no  basis  for  complacency,  no  reason  to 
feel  that  we  have  finished  our  Job.  We 
must  continue  to  see  that  the  Army  is 
equipped  in  a  timely  manner  with  the 
new  weapons  and  equipment  appearing 
on  the  horizon  which  will  give  our  forces 
even  greater  capability  to  protect  this 
Nation  and  to  carry  out  this  Nation's  re- 
sponsibilities and  commitments. 

I  am  concerned  as  anyone  with  the 
high  cost  of  meeting  our  defense  needs. 
Where  we  can  economize  without  weak- 
ening our  military  strength  we  should  do 
so.  Postponement  of  necessary  items 
may  masquerade  as  economy  but  we 
should  not  deceive  ourselves  or  the 
country.  During  the  past  year,  I  served 
on  a  Subcommittee  on  Military  Reserve 
Posture.  It  was  clear  that  critical 
shortages  existed  in  the  Active  Army 
units  and  the  Reserve  components  and 
as  a  result  of  extended  hearings,  we  be- 
came convinced  that  modernization  of 
the  equipment  of  the  Army  required  an 
expenditure  of  $3.5  billion  each  year  for 
5  years.  Yet  there  Is  proposed  a  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1965  which  calls  for  a  lit- 
tle over  $2  billion.  Either  the  Informa- 
tion given  to  us  on  the  hearing  was  not 
valid  or  we  are  gambling  in  a  dangerous 
area. 

I  would  like  to  see  world  conditions 
which  minimize  our  threats  but  If  I  read 
the  signs  correctly  there  Is  no  such  indi- 
cation. On  the  other  hand  there  is 
much  to  tell  us  that  if  we  are  not  firm 
and  courageous  we  will  be  subjected  to 
even  greater  pressures  and  indignities. 
Our  ability  to  protect  our  rights  and  our 
willingness  to  do  so  must  go  hand  in 
hand.  Congress  is  concerned  with  pro- 
viding the  means  to  act  and  this  bill  Is 
a  sensible  effort  to  do  so.  It  deserves 
the  full  support  of  the  House. 


Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Cohelan]. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill.  I  also  rise  In  support  of 
the  amendment  Introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
STRATTON],  the  current  leader  of  the 
"fearsome  four."  As  you  know,  his 
amendment  is  designed  to  reduce  the 
proposal  by  $92  million  and  for  the  rea- 
sons that  he  has  already  so  clearly  out- 
lined. 

I  do  not.  however,  go  along  entirely  on 
the  theory  that  we  should  look  at  this  as 
strictly  a  budget  matter;  I  do  not  go 
along  entirely  because  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Research  and  Devel- 
opment, which  went  Into  this  subject  In 
great  detail,  I  would  argue  that  it  Is  not 
only  our  obligation  to  try  to  reduce  the 
spending  levels,  for  the  reasons  that 
have  been  noted  by  my  distinguished  cot- 
league,  but  in  addition  there  is  a  ques- 
tion of  priorities.  I  will  have  more  to 
say  about  this  later,  because  if  we  are 
going  to  add  $92  million,  I  believe  we 
can  better  spend  that  money  in  some, 
other  places,  and  I  will  make  certain 
proposals  at  the  appropriate  time. 

First  of  all,  let  me  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  thank  my  chairman  for  the  time 
that  he  has  given  us  to  argue  our  case. 
I  might  say  also  that  If  the  chairman  is 
allowed  to  carry  out  his  announced  in- 
tention of  retirement  at  the  end  of  this 
88th  Congress,  which  I  sincerely  hope  he 
win  not.  that  this  may  Indeed  represent 
a  milestone  in  our  national  history,  as 
this  will  be  the  last  time  that  Chairman 
Vinson  will  be  presenting  this  always 
formidable  procurement  bill  for  aircraft, 
missiles,  ships,  research,  and  develop- 
ment. Therefore,  while  I  am  in  opposi- 
tion today  in  respect  to  this  amendment, 
and  as  I  have  been  from  time  to  time  In 
the  past.  I  want  to  say  publicly  that  I 
consider  this  In  no  way  detracts  from  my 
deep  personal  regard,  my  great  apprecia- 
tion and  pride  In  getting  to  know  and 
to  serve  with  a  great  American.  Mr.  Carl 
Vinson,  the  chairman^  of  the  House 
Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services.  In  all 
my  time  on  the  committee  he  has  been 
most  gracious  in  his  consideration  of  all 
the  members  of  his  great  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  now  know  and 
as  has  been  set  forth  in  the  committee 
report  on  page  2,  the  Air  Force  requested 
$3,205  million,  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation.  The  full 
committee  accepted  the  recommendation 
of  the  subcommittee  to  reduce  the  Air 
Force  portion  by  $157  million.  In  a 
separate  action  the  full  committee  added 
$52  million  for  the  development  of  a  fol- 
low-on strategic  bomber  and  $40  mil- 
lion for  a  so-called  Improved  manned 
Interceptor.  By  this  action  there  is  left 
a  net  reduction  for  the  Air  Force  of  $65 
million. 

For  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  our 
argument  I  urge  Members  by  all  means 
to  read  the  additional  views  of  Messrs. 
Stratton,  Cohelan,  Pike,  and  Nedzi. 
Meanwhile  I  should  like  to  review  the 
present  situation  as  I  see  It. 

Last  year  our  distinguished  chairman 
appointed  a  Committee  on  Research  and 
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Development.  I  serve  on  that  commit- 
tee under  the  chairmanship  of  our  able 
colleague  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Price  1.  a 
veteran  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  declassified  tran- 
scnpt  of  our  extensive  hearings  may  be 
found  on  pages  7549  through  7906.  some 
357  pages  of  testimony  which  represent 
30  sessions  that  we  went  through  last 
year  and  approximately  25  hours  that  we 
put  in  this  year.  . 

It  should  be  noted  that  when  the  Air 
Force  came  before  our  subcommittee 
there  was  no  effort  made  to  present  their 
case  for  either  the  IMI  or  the  follow-on 
bomber,  except  In  the  broadest  and  most 
general  terms.  This  was  no  accident  as 
the  record  will  show  that  the  proposals 
for  both  the  follow-on  bomber  and  the 
Improved  manned  interceptor  have  not 
even  been  submitted  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force.  And  in  the  hear- 
ings you  can  find  ample  evidence  to  sup- 
port this  statement,  which  was  made  by 
Secretary  Zuckert. 

I  think  it  should  be  clear  by  this  Ume 
that  this  whole  subject  should  have  been 
reviewed  by  our  subcommittee.    And.  In- 
cidentally, this  is  one  ot  the  basic  reasons 
for  my  dissent  on  this  particular  prob- 
lem.   No  one  I  know  of  on  our  subcom- 
mittee is  dogmatic  or  is  unwilling  to  con- 
sider   the    follow -on    bomber    or    the 
improved    manned    Interceptor.    As    a 
matter  of  fact  we  are  all  agreed  that  we 
must  examine  this  question  forthwith. 
This  can  be  done  expeditiously  smd  in  an 
orderly   fashion.     The  entire  question, 
therefore,  should  be  referred  to  the  Re- 
search and  Development  Committee  for 
Intense  study  and  investigation.    We  can 
then  come  back  with  a  report  and  recom- 
mendation  that  will   enable   us   to  go 
forward  in  a  manner  that  will  Insure  we 
are  going  to  minimize  waste  and  maxi- 
mize the  effectiveness  of  any  program 
the  Department  of  Air  Force  comes  up 

with. 

Reluctantly  some  of  us  on  the  Research 
and  Development  Committee  cut  $362 
million  out  of  that  bill.  In  my  own  case 
I  had  great  reservations  about  the  $45.1 
million  that  was  cut  from  the  proposed 
budget  for  military  science.  And  I  in- 
tend to  have  more  to  say  about  this  be- 
fore the  day  is  over. 

One  further  thought  about  the  B-70. 
Last  year  the  then  "Fearless  Five."  as 
we  have  been  called,  urged  you  to  cut 
$363  million  for  2  additional  B-70  R.  &  D. 
bombers 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  wish  to  overdo 
this  because  it  is  fairly  clear  that  the 
B-70  had  much  bad  luck.  But  I  desire  to 
make  my  own  position  clear.  And  the 
testimony  as  contained  in  the  record 
will  clearly  support  it. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  B-70  will  fiy, 
and  I  expect  it  to  fiy.  I  feel  that  there 
will  be  some  fallout,  although  the  record 
will  show  in  the  research  and  develop- 
ment hearings  that  whatever  fallout  we 
are  going  to  get  from  the  B-70  bomber 
is  only  around  $200  million.  Last  year 
the  Air  Force  declared  that  they  had  to 
have  these  two  additional  B-70  bombers. 
Now  we  find,  from  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Brown  and  General  LeMay.  that  it  is  not 
even  going  to  become  a  weapons  system 


oecause  it  has  no  mission.  But  what  we 
are  going  to  get  out  of  it  is  about  $200 
million  worth  of  fallout  which  will  prob- 
ably go  to  the  FAA  in  its  development  of 
the  supersonic  transport.  This  is  true 
even  after  a  total  expenditure  of  $16 
billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
should  be  pretty  good  evidence  that  our 
efforts  here  today  are  in  good  faith.  We 
are  trying  to  do  an  honest  job  as  we  see 
the  situation.  We  sincerely  feel  that  our 
views  in  the  matter  should  prevail  for  all 
of  the  reasons  set  forth  in  our  additional 
views. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  make  one  refer- 
ence to  what  Dr.  Brown  had  to  say  about 
this  matter  in  respect  to  the  B-70.  He 
says,  and  I  quote  Dr.  Brown: 

I  think  the  conclusion  which  I  reached  a 
long  time  ago,  and  which  may  or  may  not 
be  shared  by  the  qualified  people  in  the 
Air  Force,  but  in  any  event  are  the  same  con- 
clusions that  the  studies  have  gotten  to  Is 
that  additional  speed  Is  not  worth  the  add  - 
tlonal  cost  and  addlUonal  dlMculty  for  this 
mission.  There  are  perhaps  other  purposes 
for  a  mach  3  aircraft,  but  the  strategic  capa- 
bility with  which  an  aircraft  can  complement 
missiles  are  not  associated  with  Its  having 
to  go  mach  3 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  pretty 
well  takes  care  of  the  question  of  the 
B-70. 

Now.  what  about  the  IMI?  Why  were 
funds  not  requested?  You  could  look  at 
the  hearings— and  I  do  not  have  time  to 
make  the  references  now— but  the  hear- 
ings are  clear  that  they  never  requested 
anything  before  our  committee. 

The  matter  that  bothers  me— and  I  am 
most  disturbed  about  this— is  that  I  can- 
not understand  why  they  have  to  make 
this  end  run  around  the  Research  and 
Development  Subcommittee.  We  are  a 
hard-working  group.  We  would  have 
been  glad  to  consider  this  question.  But 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  they  did  not 
have  a  proposal.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  has  testified 
to  this.  He  testified  at  the  time  he  was 
before  our  full  committee  that  no  pro- 
posal had  come  from  his  office.  To  be 
sure,  there  had  been  discussions  about 
this,  but  there  had  been  no  proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  suggesting 
is  this:  Bring  us  a  proposal,  bring  it  to 
the  proper  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  We  have 
every  confidence  that  our  subcommittee 
can  come  back  and  make  recommenda- 
tions on  this  question.  This  is  not  sim- 
ple. It  is  a  very  complex  and  difficult 
problem. 

In  the  limited  time  remaining,  let  me 
briefly  restate  our  position  and  our  rea- 
sons for  opposing  the  additional  $92 
million  for  a  follow-on  bomber  and  a 
manned  Interceptor. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  once  again  that 
we  do  not  oppose  this  bill— we  support  it. 
But  we  do  oppose  the  committee's  ac- 
tion in  adding  $92  miUion  to  it— an  ac- 
tion we  believe  to  be  premature,  totally 
unwarranted  by  the  facts,  and  contrary 
to  the  committees  otherwise  rigid  ad- 
herence to  strict  budget  economy. 

As  the  additional  views  make  clear, 
three  stages  are  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  any  new  aircraft:  the  conceptual 
stage,  the  definition  stage,  and  the  acqui- 


sition stage.  And  as  General  LeMay 
testified,  it  would  take  a. year  to  a  year 
and  a  half,  once  th°  concept  had  been 
approved,  for  the  definition  stage  to  be 
completed. 

In  other  words,  at  this  stage  the  Air 
Force  itself  does  not  yet  know  what  it 
wants  for  a  follow-on  bomber.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  $5  million  which  the  Air 
Force  requested,  and  which  our  Sub- 
committee on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment approved,  was  intended  to  provide 
answers  to  just  these  questions. 

It  is  simply  not  clear  what  the  addi- 
tional $52  million  is  to  be  spent  for,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  either  the  committee 
report  or  in  the  hearings  to  answer  this 
question.  It  is  therefore  hard  to  see  how 
funds  could  be  wisely  or  economically 
spent  on  an  aircraft  whose  fuU  config- 
uration and  mission  have  not  even  been 
clearly  defined.  Indeed,  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  on  weapons  systems  which 
have  not  been  clearly  defined  has  been 
a  major  source  of  waste  in  the  past,  as 
programs  such  as  the  Dyna-Soar  and 
Typhon  so  dramatically  illustrate. 

There  is  great  merit  to  the  Air  Force's 
plan  of  a  mixed  strategic  force  of  mis- 
siles and  manned  aircraft  operating  into 
the  1970's.  But  we  must  be  careful  to 
guard  against  building  new  aircraft  for 
the  sake  of  building  them;  before  we 
know  how  a  particular  system  will  be  used 
and  precisely  how  it  will  be  integrated 
with  the  ballistic  missile  force  on  which 
we  are  now  concentrating  so  much  of 
our  effort  and  substance. 

And  we  should  not  forget  that  if  the 
committees  recommendation  is  adopted, 
the  total  cost  of  the  program  will  not  be 
just  $52  million,  but.  rather,  closer  to  $5 
billion. 

As  for  the  IMI.  it  is  significant.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Air  Force  representatives 
who  testified  before  the  Research  and 
Development  Subcommittee  made  no  re- 
quest—none whatsoever— for  funds  for 
this  plane. 

Second,  as  the  additional  views  again 
make  clear,  there  is  substantial  reason 
to  be  concerned  with  the  apparent 
neglect  tendered  one  of  our  basic  aircraft 
for  the  1970's.  the  TFX. 

The  Air  Force,  for  example,  regards 
th"  TFX  as  an  attack  plane,  and  this 
makes  the  appeal  for  a  new  interceptor. 
The  Navy,  on  the  other  hand,  regards 
the  TFX  as  an  Interceptor  and  has  re- 
quested funds  for  a  new  generation  at- 
tack aircraft,  the  VAL.  These  conflicts 
and  discrepancies  obviously  must  be 
cleared  up  before  the  House  can  intel- 
ligently go  over  the  heswi  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  authorize  this  added 
$40  million  for  the  IMI. 

Third,  an  adequate  continental  de- 
fense requires  two  programs— a  sound 
defense  against  aircraft  and  a  sound 
defense  against  missiles.  We  already 
possess  a  substantial  capability  in  the 
first  but  the  second  is  enormously  ex- 
pensive and  we  have  not  yet  really  begun 
to  implement  it.  It  is  hardly  practical— 
either  financially  or  militarily— to  fur- 
ther increase  the  former  when  so  much 
work  remains  to  be  done  in  the  latter. 
Mr.  Chairman,  before  this  House  de- 
cides to  embark  on  new  spending  pro- 
grams totaling  $92  milhon.  I  think  it  is 
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essential  to  know  first  whether  we  would 
really  be  getting  our  money's  worth; 
whether  we  would  really  be  making  a 
corresponding  Increase  in  our  overall  de- 
fensive strength;  whether  any  increased 
defensive  power  that  might  result  would 
exceed  that  which  could  be  obtained  from 
expending  comparable  funds  in  other 
directions,  on  other  weapons  systems. 

In  the  absence  of  persuasive  evidence 
to  the  contrary — and  none  has  been  pre- 
sented— I  do  not  believe  we  are  justified 
in  authorizing  these  additional  funds,  at 
this  time. 

Instead,  I  urge  support  of  the  Strat- 
ton  amendment  when  it  is  made.  And 
I  urge  support  of  the  amendments  which 
I  will  offer  at  the  appropriate  time  to 
restore  shortsighted  cuts  made  in  the 
military  science  programs;  programs 
which  have  a  higher  priority.  In  my 
opinion,  In  fiscal  1965. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Chamberlain]. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill  H.R.  9637. 

I  endorse  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations though  I  recognize  that  even 
with  this  procurement  authorization  we 
will  still  be  inadequate  in  certain  areas. 
I  am  particularly  concerned  about  our 
shipbuilding  program  because  I  am  very 
much  afraid  that  there  are  many  people 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  who  do 
not  have  a  full  conprehenslon  of  the 
importance  of  seapower. 

I  was  disheartened  to  learn  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  is  of  the  opinion 
that  by  the  early  1970's  there  will  be  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  attack  car- 
riers. 

As  the  Importance  of  seapower  In- 
creases with  each  passing  day,  the  need 
for  naval  task  forces  increases  corre- 
spondingly. I  can  see  nothing  in  the 
future  that  will  permit  us  to  reduce  our 
attack  carriers.  In  fact.  I  am  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  have  more  attack  carriers. 

We  were  all  impressed  with  Operation 
Big  Lift,  and  our  ability  to  move  a  divi- 
sion of  troops  by  military  aircraft  in  a 
short  period  of  time.  But  Operation  Big 
Lift  was  made  possible  because  we  pre- 
positioned  heavy  equipment  weeks  and 
months  in  advance,  and  this  equipment 
was  carried  in  the  holds  of  naval  vessels. 
Operation  Big  Lift  was  possible  because 
we  had  overfiight  rights  over  foreign 
countries.  Operation  Big  Lift  was  pos- 
sible because  air  fields  were  ready  to  re- 
ceive American  aircraft.  But  it  does  not 
take  much  imagination  on  anyone's  part 
to  visualize  a  situation  where  we  would 
not  have  prepositioned  equipment;  we 
could  not  get  overfiight  rights,  or  air- 
fields would  not  be  accessible  to  us. 

Until  the  day  arrives  that  we  have  air- 
craft capable  of  long  and  sustained 
flights  carrying  heavy  equipment  and 
men,  and  resupply,  we  are  going  to  need 
carrier  task  forces,  and  more  of  them 
than  we  have  today. 

I  would  also  like  to  endorse,  without 
reservation,  the  additional  $52  million 
that  the  committee  added  as  an  amend- 
ment for  the  development  of  a  follow- 
on  strategic  bomber,  and  the  $40  million 
added  for  an  Improved  manned  inter- 
ceptor. 


In  January  1962,  General  LeMay  di- 
rected the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Re- 
search and  Development,  General  Fer- 
guson, to  convene  a  group  to  examine 
the  nature  of  a  follow-on  aircraft  to 
the  B-52.  The  question  was  studied  in- 
tensively and  a  report  was  submitted  to 
General  LeMay  last  October. 

The  last  2  months  of  this  8  or  9 
months'  study  were  continued  concur- 
rent with  Project  Forecast,  another  Air 
Force  study  of  broader  scope.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  conclusions  and  findings 
of  both  studies  turned  out  to  be  essen- 
tially the  same. 

The  program  which  was  approved  con- 
sisted of  first,  studying  a  group  of  low- 
altitude  maimed  penetrators;  second,  a 
group  of  high-altitude  supersonic  recon- 
naissance airplanes  which  were  penetra- 
tors also;  and  third,  a  group  of  airplanes 
called  MPLE — multipurpose  long -endur- 
ance airplanes — which  were  large  air- 
planes which  would  not  penetrate,  but 
which  would  stand  off  and  launch 
missiles. 

The  concept  of  the  program  consisted 
of  in-house  studies  in  each  of  the  areas, 
to  be  followed  by  contract  studies  over 
the  winter.  The  study  of  these  new 
SAC  systems  was  not  restricted  to  only 
these  three  classes,  but  any  reasonable 
candidate  was  to  be  looked  at.  In  addi- 
tion, the  study  group  was  asked  to  look 
at  modifications  of  existing  airplanes. 

In  examining  the  multipurpose  long- 
endurance  concept,  the  Air  Force  con- 
ducted an  extensive  in-house  study. 
This  was  initiated  as  a  result  of  a  re- 
quest from  Secretary  McNamara  that 
the  Air  Force  look  at  and  consider  such 
a  type  airplane. 

In  1962  the  Air  Force  contracted  for 
studies  on  the  extended  range  strike  air- 
craft system— ERSAS — with  General 
Dynamics  and  Boeing.  In  addition, 
further  in-house  studies  were  con- 
ducted. 

Advanced  manned  precision  strike — 
AMPS — studies  were  conducted  under 
contract  by  General  Dynamics,  Boeing, 
and  North  American.  These  studies 
have  been  completed  and  reports  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Air  Force. 

The  Air  Force  has  a  design  for  the 
airplane  desired.  This  design  is  the  re- 
sult of  many  thousands  of  man -days  of 
examination  of  all  of  the  alternatives, 
and  in  addition,  I  am  sure,  an  expendi- 
ture of  several  millions  of  dollars. 

Testimony  was  that  the  design  itself 
is  not  pressing  the  "state  of  the  art." 
The  fundamental  design  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  experience  with  the  TFX. 
The  engine  is  the  item  or  subsystem  re- 
quiring the  longest  leadtime.  However, 
It  Is  stated  that  the  engine  will  be  of  a 
type  on  which  one  or  more  of  the  engine 
manufacturc-s  is  already  doing  compo- 
nent development. 

Air  Force  testimony  was  that  the  long 
leadtime  items  are  not  the  airframe, 
necessarily,  but  the  engine  and  the 
bombing  and  navigation  systems. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  Air  Force 
has  conducted  sufficient  studies  to  know 
that  the  airplane  required  is  feasible  and 
is  within  the  "state  of  the  art."  No 
technological  breakthroughs  are  re- 
quired. 


Funds  should  be  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated now  for  the  development  and 
testing  of  the  already  identified  long 
leadtime  Items,  the  engine  and  the 
bombing  and  navigation  systems.  The 
funds  authorized  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  would  allow  this  devel- 
opment to  be  accelerated  during  the 
coming  fiscal  year  and  would  increase 
substantially  the  possibilities  of  having 
a  follow-on  system  to  the  B-52  opera- 
tional in  the  early  1970's. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Pncil. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  seems  to 
me  that  in  a  bill  of  the  magnitude  of 
$16,914,800,000  it  Is  very  easy  to  get  lost 
regarding  the  1.5  percent  on  which  there 
may  be  some  disagreement,  and  to  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  on  the  98.5  percent 
there  has  been  no  disagreement  what- 
ever. It  is  a  tribute  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  the  members  of  the 
committee,  that  despite  the  small  dis- 
agreements on  relatively  small  amounts 
the  bill  was  reported  out  of  the  commit- 
tee without  a  dissenting  vote. 

It  is  the  differences,  however,  which 
are  perhaps  a  little  more  interesting  and 
which,  of  course,  make  the  newspaE>ers 
a  little  more  conscious  of  what  we  are 
doing  here. 

I  take  you  back  to  the  report  on  the 
military  authorization  bill  for  last  year. 
Starting  in  the  middle  of  page  4  you  will 
find  a  heading  called  "The  RS-70  Weap- 
ons System."  It  goes  on  for  the  balance 
of  page  4,  page  5.  page  6.  and  to  the  mid- 
dle of  page  7.  and  in  all  of  that,  they  were 
talking  about  the  RS-70  weapons  sys- 
tem. 

In  the  report  for  this  year  you  will  find 
on  page  32  one  paragraph  of  six  lines 
entitled  'XB-70."  They  do  not  call  it 
the  RS-70  this  year.  It  Is  the  XB-70 
program.  That  does  not  mean  It  Is  out, 
that  does  not  mean  there  is  not  any 
money  in  this  bill  for  a  follow -on  bomb- 
er. Anybody  who  tells  you  that  we  are 
not  spending  money  for  a  follow-on 
bomber  this  year,  whether  we  put  the 
extra  $92  million  in  the  budget  or  not,  is 
talking  through  his  hat.  There  is  $55 
million  left  in  the  B-70  program  from 
last  year,  there  are  $20  million  more  for 
the  B-70  program  which  we  have  added 
this  year.  There  is  $5  million  In  the  re- 
search budget  for  the  conceptional 
studies  of  a  follow-on  bomber.  That  is 
$75  million  right  there.  In  addition  to 
that,  every  single  month  that  that  B-70 
program  is  delayed  costs  us  another  $15 
million. 

So  those  who  say  we  are  not  spending 
anything  to  study  the  concept  of  the 
follow-on  bomber  are  not  being  par- 
ticularly sympathetic  to  the  views  of  the 
people  back  home  who  are  paying  the 
price. 

I  .am  glad  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia talked  about  the  fact  that  we  in 
the  Research  and  Development  Subcom- 
mittee cut  $157  million  from  the  R.  &  D. 
budget.  The  interesting  thing  is  that 
not  a  dime  of  what  we  cut  is  being  put 
back  by  this  $92  milliorL  We  cut  it  $157 
million,  and  the  committee  did  not  re- 
store a  dime  of  it.  We  are  putting  In 
$92  million  here  that  the  Air  Force  did 
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not  ask  for  before  the  R.  fc  D.  Committee, 
and  that  was  not  in  the  original  Air 
FV)rce  budget.  We  are  putting  in  $92 
million  based  solely  on  the  testimony  of 
General  LeMay  before  the  full  commit- 
tee It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  Air 
Force  itself  might  almost  rather  have 
$92  million  which  we  cut  from  them  that 
they  had  asked  for  put  back  in  than  $92 
million  that  they  did  not  even  ask  for  in 
the  first  place 

I  should  like  to  talk  a  little  bit  about 
a  different  program.  I  am  later  going 
to  have  an  amendment  to  offer.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  do  not  think  anybody  can 
call  me  a  compulsive  amendment  offerer. 
The  sight  of  a  clean  bill  does  not  trigger 
any  Pavlovian  reaction  within  me  in  a 
desire  to  substitute  my  language  for  the 
bills  language.  In  fact,  after  3  years 
and  6  weeks  in  this  honored  and  honor- 
able body,  this  will  be  the  first  amend- 
ment which  I  have  ever  offered  from  the 

floor. 

This  amendment  will  cut  $171  milhon 
from  the  Navy's  portion  of  the  bill.    At 
the  risk  of  saying  something  so  classified 
that  even  Time  magazine  has  not  printed 
it  yet.  I  will  say  that  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  this  money  will  be  found  in  Navy 
R.  It  D.  and  another  substantial  portion 
of  it  will  be  found  in  Navy  procurement. 
This  amendment  will  be  aimed  at  that 
part  of  the  Navy  procurement  called  the 
VAL  aircraft.    You  will  find  the  VAL  ex- 
plained on  page  11  of  the  committee  re- 
port.   Anyone  with  the  temerity  to  point 
out  that  the  three-line  explanation  there 
comes  to  about  $60  million  a  line  will  be 
met  with  the  argument  that  the  deUils 
are  "secret"  or.  as  we  say  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  Members  in  our  printed 
hearings,  "deleted."   To  those  of  you  who 
may  feel  slighted  by  the  word  "deleted." 
I  want  to  say  to  you  that  as  far  as  this 
program  is  concerned  you  are  not  miss- 
ing a  thing.   I  want  to  assure  you  further 
that  the  more  you  study  this  particular 
procurement  the  more  firmly  you  will  be 
convinced  of  the  need  for  secrecy,  not  to 
protect  the  details  of  this  program  from 
the  terrible  Communists,  but  to  keep  the 
details  of  this  procurement  from  our  tax- 
paying  coristituents. 

The  VAL  is  a  new  attack  aircraft  for 
the  Navy.  It  is  designed  to  be  placed 
on  the  new  aircraft  carriers  which  we 
are  not  building  in  the  late  1960s  or 
the  early  1970s. 

I  hope  that  before  you  vote  on  this 
amendment  you  will  consider  two  things : 
First  of  all.  how  this  program  was  pre- 
sented to  Congress  and  to  the  American 
people,  and  second,  the  merits  of  the 
proposed  aircraft  itself. 

The  proposal  was  presented  to  Con- 
gress as  a  reprograming  action.  To  me. 
a  reprograming  action  has  always  meant 
that  you  take  money  from  one  authorized 
project  and  you  put  it  into  another  au- 
thorized project.  What  was  done  in  this 
instance  was  nothing  even  remotely  like 
this.  We  took  money  away  from  27 
separate  projects  which  had  been  au- 
thorized and  put  it  into  a  new  project 
which  had  not  been  authorized  in  any 
manner. 

The  Navy  called  it  a  modification  of  an 
existing  aircraft.  It  was  just  a  tiny 
little  modification — consisting  of  a  new 


engine,  a  new  fuselage,  new  wings,  and 
new  avionics.  It  comes  out  10  percent 
existing  aircraft  and  90  percent  new  air- 
craft. If  this  can  be  done  by  reprogram- 
ing. the  Navy  can  reprogram  a  barge  into 
a  battleship  or  a  carrier  into  a  cata- 
maran. 

Why  did  they  do  It  by  a  reprogram- 
ing?   Because,  they  said,  time  was  of  the 
essence.     So   important   was  time   that 
they  waited  from  November  until  Febru- 
ary before  announcing  that  this  little 
old  $2  billion  program— and  that  is  what 
it  will  be  eventually— was  heading  deep 
into  the   heart  of   Dallas.     Of   course, 
everyone  In  the  aircraft  Industry  knew 
It  was  heading  for  Dallas  back  In  Decem- 
ber, but  the  Navy   played  games  with 
Congress   on   this   procurement.     They 
showed  us  In  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee pictures  of  four  aircraft  and  they 
said  that  the  changes  In  whichever  one 
of  these  aircraft  was  picked  would  range 
from    30    to    90    percent.      But    they 
did  not  tell  us  they  had  already  decided 
on  the  one  which  was  90  percent  new 
plane.     Since  they  would  not  tell   the 
committee,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  told  them  on  February  1.    The 
Navy  confirmed  it  on  February  11  pub- 
licly.  That  was  a  pretty  date — the  House 
had  finished  the  civil  rights  bill  the  day 
before  and  the  Members  of  the  House 
had  all  gone  home.     I  cannot  conceive 
of  a  better  day  to  slide  that  particular 
announcement  out. 

As  to  the  merits  of  this  aircraft.  I  be- 
lieve It  should  be  Judged  In  conjunction 
with  the  merits  of  all  other  aircraft 
which  are  now  In  production  or  which 
are  now  under  development. 

Aside  from  the  long-ra'ige  strategic 
bombers,  both  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force  have  two  basic  types  of  fighter  air- 
craft, the  interceptor  aircraft,  designed 
to  fight  way  up  there,  and  the  attack 
aircraft,  designed  to  fight  way  down 
there.  The  Interceptor  aircraft  is  de- 
signed to  Intercept  other  aircraft;  the 
attack  aircraft  Is  designed  to  lend  sup- 
port to  troops  on  the  ground  What  do 
we  have  today? 

The  Navy  has  plenty  of  interceptor 
aircraft  designed  to  fight  way  up  there. 
They  have  a  plane  called  the  P-4.  and 
they  think  it  is  the  best  interceptor  in 
the  world.  The  Navy,  however,  says  It 
needs  a  new  attack  plane  called  VAL. 

Now.  the  Air  Force  today  has  a  new 
attack  plane  called  the  F-110.  and  they 
think  It  Is  a  pretty  good  one. 

For  the  future,  the  Air  Force  Is  going 
to  get  another  attack  plane  called  the 
F-lll.  The  Navy  is  going  to  get  a  new 
Interceptor  called  the  TFX.  So  today 
the  Na\-y  Is  producing  one  Interceptor 
and  preparing  to  produce  another,  but  it 
needs  a  new  attack  plane.  The  Air 
Force  Is  producing  one  attack  plane  and 
preparing  to  produce  another  And  one 
amazing  thing  about  It  all  Is  that  the  In- 
terceptor the  Navy  is  now  producing  and 
the  attack  plane  the  Air  Force  Is  now 
producing  are  the  same  plane.  Another 
amazing  thing  about  it  all  Is  that  the 
TFX  which  the  Navy  calls  an  Interceptor 
and  the  F-lll  which  the  Air  Force  calls 
an  attack  plane  will  also  be  the  same 
plane  Just  by  applying  different  labels 
to  them  the  Navy  says  it  needs  a  new 
attack  plane. 


The  VAL  program  is  designed  to  keep 
some  production  lines  which  were  to  close 
down  this  summer  In  operation.  What 
will  this  magnificent  new  naval  aircraft 

do? 

I  quote  from  Admiral  Thach.  page 
7319  of  the  hearings: 


Question.  Admiral,  can  you  tell  me  any 
mission  which  your  new  VAL  can  accomplish 
that  the  A-6A  you  have  just  shown  us  can- 
not accomplish? 

Admiral  Thach.  No.  sir.  Both  can  ac- 
complish the  mission  that  we  have  In  mind. 

Question.  Is  It  not  also  true  that  the  A-6A 
which  you  have  Just  shown  us  can  accom- 
plish a  great  many  missions  which  the  VAL 
that  you  now  propose  to  buy  cannot  accom- 
plish? 

Admiral  Thach.  That  Is  also  true.  sir. 

Question.  The  A-6A  Is  faster.  U  It  not? 

Admiral  Thach.  Yes.  sir.  The  A-6A  U 
slightly  faster. 

Question.  It  has  a  substantially  greater 
carrying  capacity  for  ordnance,  ha*  It  not? 

Admiral  Thach  It  has  more  capacity  than 
was  envisioned  for  thU  specific  requirement, 
sir 

Question.  It   has   a   subsUntlally    greater 

range,  has  It  not? 

Admiral  Thach.  Yes,  sir. 

What  does  the  Air  Force  think  of  this 
program?  I  quote  from  General  LeMay. 
page  7515: 

We  won't  be  interested  In  it.  because  as  I 
understand  It.  It  Is  practically  the  airplane 
they  are  fiylng  now.  with  a  new  engine  In 
it.  which  would  give  a  little  more  range,  a 
little  more  load-carrying  capabUlty.  but 
nothing  like  the  TFX.  And  I  believe  the 
TFX  will  be  a  better  airplane,  not  only  from 
the  users"  standpoint,  from  a  tactical  stond- 
polnt.  but  I  think  It  will  prove  out  from  an 
economic  sundpolnt:  from  a  cost  effective- 
ness standpoint  the  TFX  will  be  much  better 

This  Is  a  brandnew  $2  billion  program. 
Illegitimately  conceived,  and  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  will  vote  for  any  military  pro- 
gram because  they  would  rather  be 
called  soft  In  the  head  than  soft  on 
communism. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Fore- 
man I  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  indeed  to  Join  my  Armed  Services 
Committee  colleagues  today  in  support 
of  this  legislation  authorizing  the  pro- 
curement of  aircraft  missiles,  and  naval 
vessels,  and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation,  for  the  Armed  Forces. 

Of  course,  in  any  procurement  author- 
ization of  this  size,  there  Is  bound  to  be 
some  waste  and  unnecessary  fat,  but  I 
believe  that  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee members,  our  staff  and  the  military 
services  have  done  a  very  reasonable  and 
commendable  Job  In  making  this  an  effi- 
cient, economical  procurement  bill.  I 
support  this  bill  as  is 

Mr  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  lot  of 
talk  today  in  reference  to  the  so-called 
"fearless  five."  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
member  of  the  "We  need  something 
new  32." 

Further.  I  am  pleased  to  support  the 
position  taken  by  Air  Force  Secretary 
Gen.  Curtis  LeMay.  our  distinguished 
committee  chairman  Carl  Vinson,  and 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  our  com- 
mittee who  have  recommended  and  ap- 
proved the  additional  funds  for  the  de- 
velopment of   the   advanced   follow-on 
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manned  bomber  and  the  advanced  im- 
proved manned  intercepter  program. 
We  cannot  afford  to  put  all  our  eggs  In 
one  missile  basket ;  we  must  have  mix  of 
both  missiles  and  advanced  manned  air- 
craft. 

This  country  will  remain  free  only  so 
long  as  we  remain  strong,  militarily 
strong.  We  must  not.  indeed,  we  dare 
not,  drag  our  feet,  back  down,  give  In,  up 
or  out.  I  urge  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Ells- 
worth] such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  points  up  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
basic  fault  in  the  McNamara  approach 
to  our  Nation's  defense  and  security 
policy.  We  are  SE>ending  too  much 
money  building  up  our  conventional  war- 
fare forces  while  at  the  same  time  we  are 
embarked  on  a  slowdown  In  our  capital 
investment  on  the  side  of  technological 
advances,  which  is  a  form  of  pressure  the 
adversary  finds  most  difiBcult  to  meet 
over  the  long  pull. 

In  this  bill,  the  authorization  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion is  down  7  percent  from  what  was 
appropriated  last  year,  while  ships  and 
aircraft  for  conventional  warfare  are 
sharply  up. 

For  example  airlift  aircraft  is  up  19 
percent  over  last  year.  Ships  for  mine 
warfare  is  up  55  percent  over  last  year. 
Amphibious  ships  Is  up  186  percent  over 
last  year.  And  yet  It  was  last  November 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  was 
bragging  about  our  then  existing  conven- 
tional superiority  over  Soviet  bloc  con- 
ventional forces.  In  an  address  to  the 
Economic  Club  of  New  York,  on  Novem- 
ber 18.  1963,  Secretary  McNamara  said: 

The  Warsaw  Pact  total.  Including  the  So- 
viets, Is  only  about  4.5  million.  Against 
that,  it  Is  today  the  members  of  NATO  whose 
active  armed  forces  number  over  5  million. 
The  ground  forces  of  NATO  nations  total 
3.2  million,  of  which  2.2  million  men  are  In 
Europe,  as  against  the  Soviet  ground  com- 
bat forces  total  of  about  2  million  men, 
and  a  Warsaw  Pact  total  of  about  3  million. 
Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
forces  of  course  include  units  stationed  in  the 
Far  East.  In  central  Europe.  NATO  has  more 
men.  and  more  combat  troops,  on  the  ground 
than  does  the  bloc.  It  has  more  men  on  the 
ground  in  West  Germany  than  the  bloc  does 
in  East  Germany.  It  has  more  and  better 
tactical  aircraft,  and  these  planes  on  the 
average  can  carry  twice  the  payload  twice 
as  far  as  the  Soviet  counterparts. 

This  bill  ought  to  be  lower  by  about  $3 
or  $4  billion  being  wasted  on  unneces- 
sary buildup  of  equipment  for  conven- 
tional warfare. 

We  ought  to  be  Investing  more  In 
R.D.T.  i  E.  to  strengthen  our  advance 
technology  for  the  long  haul. 

In  order  to  emphasize  my  views  on  this 
fundamental  and  Important  point.  I  In- 
tend to  vote  against  this  authorization 
bin. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Clan- 
cy] 10  minutes. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  9637  and  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  legislation. 

Although  differences  exist  respecting 
the  emphasis  to  be  placed  on  certain 
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weapons  systems,  most  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  have  questioned  the 
wisdom  of  the  Defense  Department's  de- 
cision to  place  so  much  reliance  on  mis- 
siles. Most  of  us  are  very  disappointed 
over  the  Indifferent  attitude  of  the  De- 
partment In  the  development  and  con- 
struction of  aircraft  to  replace  the  aging 
B-52's  and  B-58's.  It  is  an  imcontro- 
verted  fact  that  we  will  have  no  bombers 
If  we  do  not  now  commence  a  program 
in  order  that  we  can  bring  the  bombers 
into  our  inventory  in  the  seventies. 

We  have  taken  the  position  that  our 
national  defense  effort,  to  be  truly  ef- 
fective, must  be  based  on  a  balanced 
and  fiexible  military  force,  a  force  ca- 
pable of  meeting  any  crisis  or  emergency 
that  may  arise  anywhere  in  the  world, 
be  It  guerrilla  warfare  or  nuclear  attack. 

When  we  urged  passage  of  last  year's 
procurement  authorization  bill,  the 
grave  situation  in  Cuba  was  cited  as  a 
dramatic  illustration  of  the  Communist 
threat  we  must  be  prepared  to  counter. 
Today,  almost  1  year  later,  we  learn  that 
Cuba  is  used  as  a  major  training  ground 
for  subversive  agents  and  guerrillas  from 
many  parts  of  the  globe  promoting  take- 
overs by  Communists  throughout  Latin 
America.  Trouble  brews  in  nearby  Pan- 
ama, as  well  as  other  areas  around  the 
globe.  We  must  be  ready,  and  that  read- 
iness must  not  consist  of  total  reliance 
on  our  missile  capability  for  our  military 
strength.  It  would  in  my  judgment,  be 
dangerous  Indeed  If  the  safety  of  the 
United  States  was  totally  dependent  up- 
on the  faultless  operation  of  electronic 
equipment.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
maintain  a  proper  mixed  striking  force 
of  missiles  and  manned  aircraft,  and 
the  decision  to  increase  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Defense  Department  by 
$92  million  to  further  this  stated  objec- 
tive was  In  my  opinion  a  most  wise  de- 
cision. 

Although  technical  difficulties  have 
naturally  been  encountered  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  RS-70  bomber  program, 
it  appears  that  they  are  being  overcome 
and  we  are  anticipating  a  test  flight  in 
the  near  future.  It  may  be  stated  here 
that  the  money  expended  on  this  air- 
craft to  date  has  paid  for  giant  steps 
forward  in  the  advancement  of  the  art  of 
supersonic  flight. 

Unless  plans  are  made  for  a  new 
bomber,  the  time  will  come.  In  the  not 
distant  future,  when  this  Nation  has  no 
new  bombers  in  the  planning  or  produc- 
tion stage. 

While  we  recognize  the  capabilities  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  commend 
him  for  his  success  to  date  In  Implement- 
ing cost  reductions.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  he  has  seriously  erred  in  his  deci- 
sion to  deemphasize  the  role  of  long- 
range  bombers.  I  am  of  the  further 
opinion  that  he  committed  grave  error  In 
submitting  his  written  statement  to  the 
committee  prior  to  having  the  comments 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  I  would 
hope  that  this  would  not  occur  In  future 
FKJSture  hearings.  I  am  hopeful  there- 
fore that  he  will  see  fit  to  direct  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  $92  million  which  this 
bill  would  authorize  in  the  manner  de- 
sired by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
committee.      This    expenditure    would 


greatly  insure  the  strong  military  pos- 
ture of  the  U.S.  strategic  forces  far 
into  the  1970s  and  will  enable  us  to 
remain  as  the  strongest  Nation  in  the 
world  militarily.  The  cost  of  national 
security  is  high  Indeed,  but  it  must  be 
paid  and  we  can  afford  no  other  position. 
The  committee  has  approved  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Research  and  De- 
velopment Subcommittee  reducing  the 
total  R.  &  D.  budget  request  by  $362  mil- 
lion. Of  this  reduction  $92  million 
was  restored.  I  approve  of  the  com- 
mittee's action  with  one  reservation,  and 
that  has  to  do  with  the  authorization  of 
funds  for  research  and  development  of 
vertical  takeoff  and  landing  aircraft 
programs.  I  believe  that  more  emphasis 
and  more  funding  should  have  been  rec- 
ommended for  the  programs  being  pur- 
sued in  this  country.  Our  programs  are 
much  superior  to  the  English  programs 
and  will  favorably  affect  our  economy. 
Although  this  legislation  authori^s 
the  expenditure  of  in  excess  of  $16.9  bil- 
lion for  military  procurement — the 
largest  sum  authorized  for  this  purpose 
In  the  Nation's  history — the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Armed  Services  Committee  have 
convinced  us  that  any  lower  celling 
would  not  enable  us  to  maintain  the 
level  of  military  preparedness  the  current 
world  situation  demands.  Accordingly,  I 
strongly  urge  passage  of  H.R.  9637  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
GuBSER].  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  this  legislation.  As  can  be 
expected  in  a  bill  which  is  so  compli- 
cated and  so  far  reaching,  and  which  in- 
volves so  many  highly  technical  procure- 
ment items,  I  naturally  have  some  res- 
ervations. I  intend  to  sjjeak  about  those 
reservations,  but  that  should  in  no  way 
be  interpreted  as  detracting  from  the 
fact  that  this  is  on  balance  an  excellent 
bill  and  deserves  the  support.  I  believe, 
of  every  Member  of  this  House. 

First.  I  would  like  to  express  a  doubt, 
a  deep-rooted  doubt,  that  this  Nation  is 
embarking  speedily  enough  upon  a  mili- 
tary space  program. 

We  all  know  that  the  history  of  war- 
fare Is  one  of  continuing  breakthrough, 
technologically  speaking,  followed  by 
moves  from  potential  enemies  to  meet 
that  breakthrough. 

I  sometimes  think  that  we  in  this 
country  have  a  tendency  to  develop  a 
system  and  then  think,  "Well,  this  is  the 
ultimate."  We  have  a  tendency  to  get 
caught  without  having  looked  far  enough 
down  the  road.  Missiles  today  are  looked 
upon  as  the  ultimate  in  a  defense  sys- 
tem. I  cannot  believe  that  the  history 
of  warfare  Is  going  to  change.  I  believe 
further  that  within  a  very  few  years  a 
crucial  advantage  to  a  possible  enemy 
may  be  gained  In  either  Inner  space  or 
outer  space,  or  both. 

I  questioned  General  LeMay  at  con- 
siderable length,  and  Secretary  Zuckert, 
about  our  military  sj>ace  program.  Nat- 
urally the  replies  have  to  be  considered 
as  classified  information.  But  I  can  say 
that  the  Impression  which  I  gained  from 
those  questions  and  answers  was  that 
the  Air  Force  today  is  too  content  to 
wait  for  what  NASA  may  be  able  to  tell 
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them  about  requirements  for  a  military 
spxace  force. 

Now.  early  in  December  some  of  tne 
confusion  was  theoretically  removed 
when  the  Secretary  of  Defense  an- 
nounced that  we  would  embark  upon  a 
manned  orbital  laboratory  program, 
which  would  be  designed  to  give  us  some 
of  the  answers  insofar  as  the  military 
use  of  space  is  concerned. 

At  this  point  the  aerospace  industry 
does  not  have  any  idea  where  the  De- 
partment of  Defense — or  NASA  either, 
for  that  matter— intends  to  go  in  the  mil- 
itary development  of  aerospace.  We  are 
rambling  around  here  In  a  space  cloud 
with  no  definite  indication  of  where  we 
are  going  or  what  our  objectives  are  go- 
ing to  be  In  fact,  at  this  very  moment. 
Industry  does  not  even  know  whether 
the  MOL  program  Is  going  to  be  handled 
by  NASA  or  the  Air  Force. 

The  time  has  come  for  some  declslorw 
to  be  made,  some  objectives  and  guide- 
lines to  be  set  down  and  the  aerospace 
Industry  told  what  to  expect.  This  is 
a  deficiency  which  may  become  acute  in 
the  near  future. 

For  a  few  minutes  today  I  would  Uke 
to  talk  about  a  part  of  aviation  which 
Is  becoming  more  Important  each  year 
I  believe  that  If  the  possible  benefits  of 
vertical  and  short  takeoff  and  landing 
aircraft  can  be  fully  exploited  there  will 
be  radical  changes  In  the  character  of 
future  military  forces.  This  potential 
leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  we  In 
the  Congress  should  strongly  support 
development  In  this  area. 

The  Idea  of  vertical  flight  Is  cerUlnly 
nothing  new— for  It  Is  far  older  than 
aviation  Itself.  Before  conceiving  of  the 
gilder  or  the  powered  flying  machine, 
man  always  thought  in  terms  of  lift  de- 
vices that  would  carry  him  straight  up 
and  down  But  untU  fairly  recently  we 
simply  did  not  have  the  technology  to 
permit  this  kind  of  flight. 

From  the  days  of  the  very  first  air- 
craft, takeoff  and  landing  characteris- 
tics have  always  been  limiting  factors. 
As  military  requirements  demanded 
higher  performance  aircraft,  we  were 
forced  to  longer  and  longer  runways. 
This  was  true  for  both  propeller-driven 
and  jet  aircraft,  and  complicated  our 
operational  problems  In  a  number  of  mis- 
sion areas. 

However,  recent  Improvements  in 
lightweight  gas  turbine  propulsion  sys- 
tems have  offered  several  promising  solu- 
tions to  this  runway  problem. 

These  concepts  have  become  known  as 
VTOL — vertical  takeoff  and  landing- 
and  V  STOL— vertical  and  short  takeoff 
and  landing.  There  are  essentially  two 
approaches:  one  would  use  a  lift  engine 
for  the  vertical  portion  of  the  flight 
and  a  separate  cruise  engine;  the  other 
would  use  the  same  engine  for  lift  and 
cruise,  with  thrust  deflection  or  engine 
tilting  for  vertical  flight-  When  more 
fully  developed,  these  concepts  will  re- 
duce our  dependence  on  airfields;  make 
possible  high  performance,  vertical  ris- 
ing fighter  aircraft;  permit  operations  In 
remote,  primitive  areas;  and  markedly 
Improve  our  airborne  assault  operations. 
The  closer  we  can  get  the  tactical  air- 
craft to  the  commander's  tent  in  the  field 
the  more  efficient  the  aircraft  will  be. 


This  Is  the  reason  for  the  vertical  and 
short  takeoff  and  landing  aircraft. 

We  happen  to  have  two  yVmerican  air- 
craft which  are  ready  to  fly.  In  fact  one 
of  them  will  fly  this  week  at  Edwards 
Air  Force  Base  In  California  and  will  be 
taken  to  Ames  Laboratory  at  Moffett 
Field  next  month  for  tests  in  the  large 
subsonic  wind  tunnel  at  that  installa- 
tion. 

This  particular  aircraft,  and  the  other 
American-made  plane  are  funded  to  the 
extent  of  only  a  half  million  dollars  each 
in  this  particular  bill. 

Now  what  are  we  doing  for  the  tri- 
partite development  being  built  in  Eng- 
land today,  the  British   Hawker   1127? 
We  have  $12.5  million  in  this  bill  for 
that  aircraft.   They  say  that  It  Is  2  years 
further  down  the  research  and  develop- 
ment trail  than  are  the  American  planes. 
Well.  now.  let  us  Just  explore  that  for  a 
moment.    This    aircraft,    the    Hawker 
1127.  win  fly  17  minutes  with  no  payload 
at  all.    The  reason  we  are  putting  $32.5 
million  into  the  program  from  all  three 
of  the  participating  governments — $12.5 
million    from    ourselves— Is    that     the 
powerplant  has  proven  to  be  a  failure 
and   we   have   got   to  start   over   from 
scratch.     So.  If  this  airplane  Is  2  years 
ahead  of  anything  In  the  United  States, 
it  Is  m  this  sense:  that  it  has  already 
been    proven    to   be    a    flop    while    the 
American  planes  give  promise  of  being 
successful. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  in  this  country  we 
are  starving  two  American  aircraft  com- 
panies where  jobless  Americar\s  could 
work  and  giving  them  a  paltry,  measly 
$500,000  apiece.  Here  we  are  pouring 
$12.5  million  In  this  bUl  Into  a  plane  to 
be  developed  In  England  which  Is  already 
a  flop  and  which  has  only  flown  17  min- 
utes, with  no  payload  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  tried  a  week  ago  Sat- 
urday morning  in  our  committee  to  get 
a  little  time  to  discuss  this  matter.    Un- 
fortunately, this  is  a  complicated  bill. 
The    requirements    of    the    legislative 
schedule  are  very   heavy.    I  recognize 
that   we  have  to  move  along  on  these 
things.     However.  3  minutes  is  all  I  was 
able  to  get.    We  poured   $12.5  million 
down  a  rathole  in  that  time  for  $4  mil- 
lion  a   minute.    In   the   meantime   we 
have  starved    two  American  companies 
out  of  their  right  to  develop  an  airplane 
which   would   provide   Americans    with 
jobs.    Furthermore,  they  are  airplanes 
which  will  fly  for  longer  than  17  minutes. 
Mr.  COHELAN.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  GUBSER.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  California  aware  of  the  fact  that 
shortly  or  later  on  during  this  year  the 
Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Devel- 
opment plans  to  look  Into  the  entire 
V  STOL  problem  In  great  detail.  Includ- 
ing all  of  the  varieties  of  aircraft  In  that 
field  the  gentleman  has  been  discussing? 
May  I  say  also  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  believe  he  may  be  Incorrect  with  ref- 
erence to  the  figure  which  he  cited,  be- 
cause as  far  as  at  least  one  of  those  air- 
craft Is  concerned,  the  consortium  air- 
plane, this  was  a  project  that  we 
•bought  Into'  at  a  time  that  we  were 
somewhat    behind.    As    the    gentleman 


well  knows,  without  armament,  it  does 
have  a  greater  capability  than  the  gen- 
tleman has  mentioned. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  If  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman— I  would  like  to  commend  not 
only  the  Subcommittee  on  Research  and 
Development,  but  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Price  1— had  It  not  been  for 
this  wonderful  work  that  this  Research 
and  Development  Subcommittee  has  set 
about  this  year.  I  would  never  have 
heard  of  this  thing.  I  am  delighted  that 
now  we  are  finally  going  to  have  a  sub- 
committee which  Is  going  into  these 
matters.  I  am  quite  sure  If  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  had  had  more 
time  to  go  Into  this  question,  we  would 
not  have  this  $12.5  million  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  point  is  simply  this. 
That  we  should  not  pour  money  Into  a 
program  which  Is  already  a  flop  and 
which  I  do  not  think  has  much  chance 
of  being  much  better  than  a  flop.  We 
should  support  our  own  aircraft  Industry 
when  It  clearly  has  the  better  plane. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  the  fight 
which  he  has  consistently  made  in  this 
regard.  I  believe  the  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely right.  The  amount  of  money 
that  we  have  spent  abroad  In  the  devel- 
opment of  this  vertical  takeoff  aircraft 
Is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  return  we 
have  gotten  from  them.  The  amount 
that  we  have  spent  In  this  country  Is 
ridiculously  small  compared  to  the 
capability  of  the  aircraft  which  are  pres- 
ently being  produced   here. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  There  is  the  sum  of 
$32.5  million  of  U.S.  money  already  In- 
vested m  this  British  Hawker.  It  has 
flown  only  17  minutes. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVEP^  of  South  Carolina.  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
had  the  American  companies  received 
the  same  sort  of  consideration,  backing, 
and  encouragement.  I  venture  the  asser- 
tion that  we  would  have  one  almost  ready 
to  be  operational. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man.   I  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  ARENDS.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  Bob  Wilson  1. 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.     Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  member  of  the  committee.  I  join  my 
colleagues   In  supporting   this  military 
procurement  bill  with  a  few  minor  reser- 
vations which  I  will  go  into  in  a  moment. 
First.  I  want  to  pay  my  personal  trib- 
ute to  the  chairman  of  this  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Vin- 
son 1.  who  Is  ably  shepherding  this  legis- 
lation  through   the   House      Since   this 
bill  Includes  the  procurement  of  many 
ships  for  the  US.  Navy.  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  point  out  that  this  regretfully  may 
well  be  the  last  of  many  ships  that  Carl 
Vinson  has  worked  for  in  his  remarkable 
career  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
When  we  consider  the  Vinson-Tram- 
mell  Act  and  what  It  has  meant  over  the 
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past  years  to  the  maintenance  of  a  mod- 
em U.S.  Navy,  we  can  p>erhaps  grasp  to 
a  slight  extent  the  Imprint  of  this  man's 
personality  on  the  modern  Navy  of  to- 
day. There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  Carl  Vinson  deserves  the  title  of 
"Father  of  the  Modem  U.S.  Navy."  My 
hometown  of  San  Diego.  Calif.,  recently 
gave  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Vinson  I  the  title  of  "Honorary  Citizen  of 
San  Diego"  and,  of  course,  he  is  already 
known  as  "Honorary  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet." 

As  to  this  specific  legislation.  I  support 
the  general  procurement  items  In  the  air- 
craft, missiles,  and  ships,  but  expressed 
great  concern  in  the  committee  about 
the  lack  of  emphasis  by  the  Air  Force  on 
military  space  activities.  I  believe  it  will 
be  imperative  for  us  to  maintain  In  the 
future  complete  military  control  of  space 
if  we  are  to  be  adequately  defended  in 
the  space  age.  I  do  not  believe  the  Air 
Force  has  pursued  the  military  possibil- 
ities of  space  with  sufficient  vigor  and 
enterprise. 

Testimony  before  our  committee  has 
revealed  that  a  real  bomber  gap  will  de- 
velop early  in  the  seventies  unless  we 
follow  the  lead  of  this  committee  in  de- 
ciding today  to  approve  the  $52  million 
added  by  the  committee  for  bomber  de- 
velopment. I  have  no  intention  of  pit- 
ting missiles  against  bombers,  but  I  do 
agree  with  the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee that  this  Congress  would  be  derelict 
in  not  moving  forward  immediately  with 
a  long-range  bomber  program. 

I  flnd  fault  as  well  with  the  failure  of 
our  committee  to  provide  sufficient  em- 
phasis In  the  Vertol  field.  In  this  bill 
we  seem  to  be  gambling  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  on  the  British  designed 
P-1127  Hawker  vertical  takeoff  air- 
craft. As  our  share  of  this  agreement 
with  the  British  and  Germans,  we  are 
granting  $12.5  million  this  year  on  an 
aircraft  that  has  performed  miserably  in 
Its  Initial  tests  and  offers  little  promise 
toward  becoming  a  workable  aircraft. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  two  American 
designed  and  manufactured  aircraft  in 
this  category  are  given  this  year  $500,000 
apiece  despite  the  great  promise  both  of 
these  American  products  show. 

Personally.  I  can  see  some  merit  in 
off-the-shelf  procurement  of  foreign 
military  Items  that  are  superior  to  our 
own,  but  it  Is  plain  foolishness  for  us  to 
lavish  research  dollars  in  this  Important 
new  vertical  takeoff  field  and  grant  In- 
sufficient funds  for  competing  American- 
made  products. 

I  also  feel  compelled  to  express  my 
concern  over  another  reduction  In  the 
research  and  development  expenditures. 
It  is  in  this  area  that  we  insure  ourselves 
for  the  future.  We  cannot  afford  to  let 
technology  development  lag  In  any  area. 
Particularly  am  I  concerned  with  re- 
search and  development  of  weapons  de- 
signed for  use  In  guerrilla  warfare, 
counterlnsurgency.  and  limited  war  situ- 
ations. 

The  committee's  recommended  denial 
of  Navy  requested  funds  for  development 
of  a  special  warfare  airplane  for  counter- 
Insurgency  and  limited  war  application 
causes  me  great  concern.  This  new  air- 
craft is  proposed  specifically  for  the 
situations  I  have  Just  enumerated.    Ac- 


cording to  testimony,  no  present  day  In- 
service  aircraft  has  the  desired  capa- 
bility. This  aircraft  would  see  service 
with  both  the  Marine  Corps  and  the 
Army  in  trouble  areas  such  as  Vietnam. 
Significant  studies  within  the  Marine 
Corps  over  the  past  few  years  and  re- 
cently augmented  by  Department  of  De- 
fense analysis,  attest  to  the  desirability 
and  practicability  of  developing  a  simple. 
Inexpensive  but  rugged  aircraft  tailored 
to  this  mission.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense, through  the  Navy  Bureau  of 
Weapons,  formally  advertised  for  pro- 
posals from  industry  for  such  an  air- 
craft. No  less  than  12  contractors  have 
been  underway  with  this  effort  at  their 
own  expense  for  several  months  in  re- 
sponse to  this  request.  Results  of  this 
effort  are  already  significant.  Large 
amounts  of  wind  tunnel  data  have  been 
generated,  mockups  have  been  built  and 
the  validity  of  proceeding  with  the  pro- 
gram is  virtually  at  hand.  The  fact  is, 
that  this  new  airplane,  scheduled  to  be 
developed  and  built  on  a  firm  fixed  price 
contract,  can  be  produced  for  less  dollars 
than  modification  of  existing  airframes 
which  would  themselves  only  partially 
satisfy  the  requirements.  I  believe  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  since  the  Industry  has 
already  invested  at  least  $12  million  in 
preliminary  studies,  we  should  meet 
them  halfway,  at  least. 

The  COIN  airplane  is  designed  to  per- 
form aerial  reconnaissance,  close  supr>ort 
for  ground  troops,  helicopter  escort  and  a 
variety  of  Ught  logistic  tasks.  It  is  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  a  state-of-the- 
art  development.  It  will  be  powered  by 
two  600-horsepower  turboprop  engines. 
It  will  take  off  in  less  than  800  feet  over 
a  50-foot  obstacle  with  a  full  combat 
load.  The  landing  distance  will  be  less 
than  800  feet  over  a  50-foot  obstacle. 
This  short  takeoff  and  landing  capability 
will  permit  use  of  the  aircraft  from  un- 
prepared fields,  roads,  and  so  forth,  thus 
allowing  operation  of  the  aircraft 
directly  with  the  ground  troops.  As  a 
consequence.  It  will  instantly  be  avail- 
able for  close  support.  In  addition  to  its 
combat  capability,  without  any  modifica- 
tion, the  aircraft  can  carry  two  Utter 
patients  and  three  additional  passengers 
or  upward  of  4,000  pounds  of  cargo. 

Vietnam  Is  only  one  example  of  what 
Is  happening  in  many  places  around  the 
world  and  in  my  opinion  a  versatile, 
rugged  aircraft  such  as  the  proposed 
COIN  aircraft  is  a  valid  requirement. 
Since  so  much  has  already  been  invested, 
on  faith,  because  of  the  call  for  pro- 
posals by  the  Bureau  of  Weapons.  It  is 
my  considered  Judgment  that  it  Is  un- 
wise and  unfair  to  recommend  denial 
of  the  $6  million  requested  to  verify 
this  program.  These  limited  funds  will 
produce  several  aircraft  for  test  pur- 
poses, the  results  of  which  will  be  avail- 
able within  18  months.  Our  judgment 
should  then  be  made  on  these  test  re- 
sults. It  Is  my  recommendation  that  the 
House  reinstate  the  $6  million  requested 
for  this  program. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad 
that  my  remarks  come  at  a  time  when 


there  is  the  least  dissension  In  the  de- 
bate on  the  fioor.  I  would  hope  like  a 
gentle  but  copious  rainfall  in  mid -May 
in  the  Ozark  hills,  the  lightning  some- 
times fiashes,  and  the  thunder  rolls,  and 
that  likewise,  what  I  have  to  say  will 
fall  on  and  startle  the  ears  of  the  listen- 
ers. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  every- 
thing that  has  been  said  by  our  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Milledgeville,  Ga.,  who  has  led  this  pro- 
curement military  armed  services  pro- 
gram today,  and  I,  too.  hope  he  will  re- 
turn early,  often,  and  long. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  9637.  For  almost  a  month  and  a 
half,  members  of  our  committee  have 
held  sessions  with  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  and  his  civilian  or  military 
chiefs.  We  have,  in  marking  up  the  bill, 
tried  to  be  as  frugal  as  possible,  without 
reducing  the  forces  that  are  necessary  to 
Insure  the  national  security  and  the  car- 
rying out  of  national  policy.  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  an  even  more 
basic  and  profound  premise. 

Seventeen  billion  dollars  is  no  small 
amount  of  money,  but  I  believe  it  is  con- 
siderably less  than  those  who  would 
bury  us  are  committed  to  spend  during 
this  same  period  for  weapons  of  war. 
Within  the  past  week,  we  have  heard  It 
reported  that  a  new  ring  of  missile  bases 
are  being  built  around  Moscow,  and  pos- 
sibly Leningrad.  Presumably  these  are 
to  house  antimissile  missiles.  These  ac- 
tions are  hardly  those  of  a  nation  which 
has  any  serious  expectation  of  success, 
in  the  current  disarmament  talks.  They 
are  more  likely  the  actions  of  a  nation 
which  intends  to  be  prepared  for  any 
eventuality,  and  to  take  advantage  of 
any  weakness  which  their  "capitalist" 
adversaries  might  demonstrate. 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  any  less  vigi- 
lant, and  the  funds  contained  in  this  bill 
are  designed  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
our  deterrent.  I  believe  we  would  do  well 
to  consider  the  words  of  our  first  Presi- 
dent whose  birthday  we  will  soon  cele- 
brate. 

He  said : 

There  Is  a  rank  due  to  the  United  Statea 
among  nations,  which  will  be  withheld.  If 
not  absolutely  lost,  by  the  reputation  of 
weakness.  If  we  desire  to  avoid  Insult,  we 
must  be  able  to  repel  It.  If  we  desire  to  se- 
cure peace,  it  must  be  known  that  we  are 
at  all  times  ready  for  war. 

The  dollars  contained  In  the  bill  we  are 
considering  today,  will  not.  by  them- 
selves, secure  the  peace.  They  will  only 
provide  the  tools  of  deterrence,  which 
our  committee  believes  are  necessary  and 
vital  to  secutlty.  We  must  be.  as  a  na- 
tion, like  our  Coast  Guard,  always 
ready — "semper  paratus."  It  will  remain 
the  responsibility  of  our  present  leader- 
ship to  be  aware  of  that  strength  In  the 
forging  of  a  strong  foreign  policy.  If 
others  can  be  persuaded  that  we  are  not 
willing  to  use  our  national  assets  to  guard 
and  protect  vital  American  interests, 
then  we  are  today  really  wasting  $17 
billion  representing  blood,  sweat,  and 
tears  of  millions  of  American  taxpayers. 
If  there  is  no  will,  there  is  no  way.  If 
no  backbone,  honor  will  not  long  re- 
main.   If  our  policy  is  always  based  on 
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fear  we  shall  neither  lead— nor  long 
have  opportunity.  In  short,  we  must 
lead  in  demonstrating  responsibility  and 

"^I^prefer  to  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
America  will  not  give  further  credence 
to  the  naive  hope  of  some  of  our  ad- 
versaries that  we  are  "paper  tigers.      i 
prefer  to  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when 
a  foreign  nation  defiles  our  flag,  murders 
our  citizens,  or  insults  us  in  their  gov- 
ernment controlled  press,  that  we  will 
at  the  very  least,  shut  off  the  flow  of 
American  dollars.     And  if  the  circum- 
stances are  such  that  stronger  action  is 
called  for.  I  prefer  to  hope  that  our  ap- 
proval of  these  funds  today  will  give  the 
Commander  in  Chief  whatever  assurance 
he  needs  that  this  body  is  ready  to  sup- 
port whatever  is  required  to  uphold  our 
naUonal  honor.    I  prefer  to  have  faith 
m  the  informed  judgment  of  our  Peoples^ 
who  I  find  are  usually  well  ahead  of  both 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  In 
their  desire  to  get  on  with  the  job.    We 
must  always  be  vigilant  and  ready,  plus 
willing,  even  in  spite  of  danger  of  death, 
which  is  not  the  worst  thing  to  befall 
man  In  Ufe  on  earth.    The  haunting  and 
ever  present  question  Is.  'Do  we  have  the 

will?" 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers], 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.     Mr. 
Chairman,  at  the  outset  I  want  to  pay 
my  great  respects  to  my  distinguished 
chairman.    We   have   heard   said   here 
what  his  intentions  are  at  the  end  of 
this  session,  but  for  49  years  he  has  been 
in  this  House  of  Representatives.    Half 
of  that  time,  almost  25  of  them.  I  have 
labored  with  this  dedicated  American. 
He  has  led  by  example.     Never  did  he 
count  the  hours  of  his  dedication,  nor  in- 
deed  has  he  ever  placed  a  dollar  mark 
ahead  of  the  security  of  this  country. 
Mr.  ALBERT.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  has  been  here  for  nearly  50 
years.  I  want  everyone  to  know  that  I 
share  the  views  of  the  gentleman  who 
is  now  addressing  the  House,  and  to  add 
that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  will  be 
the  model  committee  chairman  for  others 
In  the  House  to  follow,  for  many  more 
than  50  years  to  come.  I  doubt  that 
he  will  ever  have  a  peer. 

Mr.    RIVERS   of   South    Carolina.     I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

He  has  been  the  father  of  more  things 
to  save  America  than  any  man  since  the 
dawn  of  this  country's  birth.    I  consider 
it  a  privilege  to  have  been  with  this  dedi- 
cated American,  to  serve  and  labor  in 
his  vineyard.     As  I  have  said  on  many 
occasidhs.  I  have  sat  at  his  feet  as  St. 
Paul  sat  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.     If  you 
do  not  know  who  Gamaliel  was.  come  to 
my  office  and  I  will  tell  you.     I  want  to 
pay  my  respects  also  to  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  new  subcommittee  headed  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Price],  on  research  and  de- 
velopment.    Mr.    Vinson    selected    this 
subcommittee  with  great  care  and  he 
placed  in  its  membership  men  of  un- 


questioned ability— unquestioned  ability, 
indeed,  and  of  dedication. 

When  they  made  their  report,  the  com- 
mittee did  not  detract  from  It  in  one 
lota.  Indeed,  it  was  so  good  we  upped 
it  $92  million  just  to  be  sure. 

Someone  has  said  and  talked  about 
the  "fearless  four"  and  the  "fearless 
five  "  I  do  not  know  who  they  are  talk- 
ing about.  But  I  am  glad  I  hold  mem- 
bership in  the  "thinking  33.  •  I  would 
rather  be  wrong  In  the  company  of  Carl 
Vinson  than  50  younger  men  of  a  later 
persuasion.  I  do  not  want  to  detract 
from  anything  that  these  attractive 
young  men  have  said.  But  they  just 
happen  to  be  wrong— they  just  happen 
to  be  wrong.  We  cannot  get  angry  with 
them— we  cannot  get  mad  with  them. 

Let  us  talk  about  what  this  bill  con- 
tains I  am  not  here  to  debate  what  they 
have  proposed.  I  will  debate  that  when 
their  proposals  are  offered. 

I  want  to  address  myself  to  what  is  in 
this  bill.    If.  indeed.  I  know  anything,  it 
It  because  of  24  years  on  this  committee 
and  its  predecessor  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Vinson.    This  is  a  $16,914  million 
bUl     We  spent  day  and  night  to  the  tune 
of  almost  50  hours  on  this  bill— over  45 
hours— day  and  night.    This  Is  not  easy 
with  a  so-called  civil  rights  bUl  running 
concurrently    with    its    deliberation.     It 
takes  a  lot  out  of  a  man  to  be  objective 
under  these  conditions.     What  did  we 
bring  to  you?     We  brought  to  you  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive  bills  or  pro- 
posals since  we  assumed  jurisdiction  in 
this  area.    You  have  heard  Mr.  Arends 
and  what  he  had  to  say  about  the  mission 
of  the  Congress.     Just  to  refresh  your 
memory,  let  me  tell  you  what  the  Consti- 
tution has  told  you  to  do.   I  did  not  write 
the  Constitution.    I  wish  they  would  not 
change  it  without  our  having  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  consider  It  over  In   another 
branch  of  the  Government  and  In  the 
fourth  estate.    But  this  Is  what  the  Con- 
stitution says.     This  Is  what  you  are 
charged  with— 'raise  armies' —"provide 
for  a  navy"— "to  make  rules  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces."    No  other  branch  of  the 
Government  is  given  this  responsibility. 
It  Is  placed  In  your  hands  dlrecUy  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
They  did  not  say  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment.   They  did  not  say  the  State  De- 
partment.   They  did  not  say  the  Com- 
merce  Department.     The   Constitution 
says  the  defense  of  this  country  Is  your 
responsibility.    Let  me  tell  you  what  this 
Congress  did.     We  created   the  Polaris 
submarine.     I  am  glad  I  had  a  Uttie 
something  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.     Of 
course.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Is  the  gentleman  saying 

the  Supreme  Court  has  not  changed  that 

constitutional  provision  to  which  he  has 

referred?  ,  ^,  ^ 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolma.    Not 

much. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Well,  not  yet? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina. 
They  have  not  changed  the  Constitution 
since  yesterday— nightfall  has  not  come 
yet      I   would  not   put  anything   past 


thern— if  you  do  not  fully  understand  my 
position. 

Let  me  tell  you  something.  We  started 
a  Polaris  submarine— thank  God  we  did. 

This  Congress  accelerated  the  airlift. 
Thank  God  we  did. 

We  have  a  plane  that  can  fly  5.000 
miles  with   159  soldiers  in  their  battle 

dress. 

It  will  cost  over  $2  billion  when  our 
procurement  is  completed.    This  is  our 

program.  ,    .  ,,, 

Mr.  NORBLAD.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  wUl 
be  delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  NORBLAD.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  compliments  to  the  gentleman 
as  the  leader  in  the  airlift  and  for  the 
fine  job  that  he  has  done  as  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr    RIVERS   of   South    Carolina.     I 
thank    the    gentleman.    Someone    has 
said  the   Committee  on  Research  and 
Development  did  not  suggest  that  we 
have  a  follow -on  model.    Well,  they  did 
not  ask   the  right  man.    If  they   had 
asked  me.  they  would  have  found  out. 
This  is  no  reflection  on  the  subcommit- 
tee  they  are  going  to  do  a  magnificent 
job  and  it  will  be  implemented  if  I  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.    Their  work  will 
be  adequate  to  keep  them  busy,  because 
they  are  capable,  they  are  competent, 
and  they  are  headed  by  a  distinguished 
and  dedicated  American.    But.  remem- 
ber this:  The  B-47"s  are  gone,  the  B-52"s 
are  on  the  way  out.  and  the  B-58"s  really 
have  never  been  used  too  much. 

Carl  Vinson  says  this — and  he  is  a 
pretty  good  source  of  authority  to  quote: 
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They  will  be  worn  out  before  we  have  a 
new  one  If  Indeed  we  do  not  do  something 
about  It. 

So  many  of  us.  I  included,  interrogated 
General  LeMay  and  said.  ""Do  you  need  a 
follow-on  for  the  B-52?"'  He  said.  '"In- 
deed I  do.  Indeed  I  do  "  In  substance, 
if  not  verbatim,  he  said,  ""I  want  some- 
thing to  complement  the  missiles." 

You  have  heard  Mr.  Vinson  talk  about 
the  Atias.  the  Titan,  and  the  Minute- 
man  These  generations  are  going,  but 
I  can  tell  you  that  the  B-52  is  already 
obsolescent  and  there  Is  nothing  on  the 
drawing  board.  Nothing.  The  $52 
million  which  we  have  suggested  you  put 
In  this  Is  for  the  In-house  continuation 
of  the  research  and  development  to  place 
one  on  the  drawing  boards. 

I  guess  the  wisest  of  philosophers  was 
Aristotle.    He  is  alleged  to  have  said— 
and  I  take  It  on  authority  that  he  did— 
that  only  the  dead  have  seen  the  end  oi 
war     You     remember     your     history- 
What  did  Carthage   do?    Carthage  In 
good  faith  sent  the  best  young  men  that 
they  had  to  Rome  for  the  disarmament 
proposals  of  that  time.    What  happened 
to  them''    They  went  to  Rome  on  a  one- 
way   ticket.    And    what    happened    to 
Carthage?    It   was   plowed   under   and 
covered  by  centuries  of  sand.    I  am  not 
willing  to  put  my  faith  in  the  future  of 
my  country  in  Geneva  or  In  anybody  s 
disarmament  conference  or.  Indeed,  in 
missiles.     I  want  B-52's  and  follow-on 
bombers,  so  many  of  them  that  we  wUi 
not  have  runways  to  hold  them.    I  want 
the  latest  type  missiles  that  California 


can  produce,  and  I  want  so  many  of  them 
that  they  will  stick  up  like  gooseplmples. 

Sam  Rayburn — and  he  was  a  very 
great  American — said  this:  "I  would 
rather  be  a  live  American  with  an  empty 
pocketbook  than  a  dead  one  with  a  full 
one."  This  is  my  philosophy.  I  do  not 
want  to  cut  to  save  a  few  dollars  and 
then  lack  for  something.  I  would  rather 
have  an  overcoat  than  want  one.  if  you 
catch  the  point. 

Now.  take  the  planes  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge. Planes  happen  to  be  my  hobby. 
Also  ships.  Let  me  tell  you  about  ships. 
We  will  not  have  a  navy  if  arithmetic  is 
a  sound  science.  We  had  a  little  inves- 
tigation of  our  naval  vessels.  These  are 
the  things  I  remember.  I  do  not  have  to 
read  this  from  notes.  These  are  the 
things  I  remember.  We  had  a  ship- 
obsolescence  subcommittee  look  into 
this;  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Bates]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy!  were  on  it.  and  I 
forget  who  else — three  of  us,  I  think. 
We  made  a  report  on  it.  The  Navy  told 
us  that  in  1973  they  would  have  335 
ships  in  the  fleet  that  could  be  used.  At 
this  time  they  have  870-plus. 

Now,  this  is  1964.  It  is  9  years  to 
1973.  Take  3  years  off  of  that,  which 
leaves  6  years,  because  it  takes  3  years 
to  build  some  of  them.  If  you  have  875 
ships  now.  in  1973  you  will  have  335. 
You  have  got  6  years.  If  my  arithmetic 
is  correct,  you  will  have  to  build  80  ships 
every  year.  If  you  build  50  as  we  are 
doing  now  we  will  come  up  with,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Arends] 
said,  something  like  135  to  150  short.  So. 
carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  there 
may  come  a  time  when  you  will  not  have 
any  because  you  come  up  short  every  10 
years  with  150  ships. 

Now.  for  the  Navy,  we  have  incresised 
missions.  We  took  on  the  Red  Sea  the 
other  day.  Obsolescence  is  catching  up 
with  us. 

This  is  a  modest  proposal  we  are  bring- 
ing to  you.  Take  the  fighter  airplane. 
We  are  recommending  to  you  now  that 
we  give  to  this  country  an  improved 
manned  interceptor.  What  new  air- 
planes do  we  have  in  the  interceptor 
business?  We  only  have  one  and  it  is 
obsolescent,  the  F-106.  There  is  the 
F4H,  one  of  the  greatest  planes  ever  de- 
signed, made  by  McDonnell.  We  have 
the  A3E  series  of  Douglas.  But  the  Air 
Force  planes  are  obsolescent.  We  want 
to  get  the  VAL  plane.  We  have  recom- 
mended the  VAL  to  take  its  place.  But 
we  do  not  have  a  brandnew  plane  as  an 
Interceptor.  I  defy  anybody  to  tell  me 
that  we  have  one.  The  best  we  have 
today  is  an  obsolescent  interceptor. 

So  our  committee,  responsive  to  its 
responsibility  and  in  view  of  what  I  read 
you  from  the  Constitution,  have  come  to 
you  and  told  you  that  we  propose  that 
we  build  an  improved  manned  inter- 
ceptor. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson]. 
has  said,  "Don't  put  all  your  eggs  in  one 
basket."  Let  us  have  a  James  Forrestal 
philosophy,  a  rounded  defense.  You 
cannot  place  your  faith  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  man.    This  war  may  come. 


This  is  our  proposal,  and  out  of  a 
$600  billion  gross  national  product  we 
are  asking  you  to  give  us  $92  million. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Un- 
like the  gentleman.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  him. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina.  He  said 
we  had  no  new  planes  coming  along; 
that  we  had  no  new  interceptor.  We 
have  the  TFX  coming  along  and  they 
are  going  to  spend  something  like  $6  or 
$7  billion  on  that  aircraft.  Is  that  not 
an  interceptor? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  suggest  that  the  gen- 
tleman use  his  own  figures.  We  have 
not  got  that  now.  My  figures  are  from 
Gen.  Curtis  LeMay.  I  take  him  for  my 
authority.  Besides,  the  TFX  is  an  all- 
purpose  airplane  and  the  TFX  is  only  a 
proposal.  The  TFX  came  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  exclusively.  The 
manned  interceptor  comes  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  I 
know  of  no  better  authority. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  The  genUeman  will 
agree  that  the  TFX  Is  not  an  inter- 
ceptor? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  It  is 
an  all-purpose  airplane.  Everybody 
knows  it  is  not  an  interceptor.  The 
gentleman  knows  that  I  know  better  than 
that. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  the 
Navy  says  that  it  is  an  interceptor,  does 
It  not? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  can 
tell  you  more  about  airplanes  than  a 
show  dog  can  jump  over.  We  do  not 
have  a  new  one.  You  better  get  on  that 
bandwagon  while  time  remains.  Let  us 
get  the  airlift.  We  do  not  have  any 
new  airplanes  but  the  141  that  is  In 
production.  We  have  got  the  obsolete 
124's;  the  interim  130-E's.  the  interim 
135's.  The  only  one  we  have  is  the  141. 
And  this  came  from  the  Congress. 

We  have  never  advised  you  wrong. 
Place  your  confidence  in  that  wise  old 
Georgian. 

I  have  never  been  wrong  in  24  years 
in  following  his  advice  and  I  believe  his 
advice  will  stand  this  country  in  good 
stead  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  do  not  like  to  take  the 
gentleman  off  his  subject,  but  there  is 
one  problem  that  concerns  me  and  one 
which  I  believe  concerns  many  other 
Members  of  the  House. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  or  not 
the  Defense  Department  has  changed  its 
policy  in  awarding  contracts  to  surplus 
labor  areas  in  the  Nation? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  My 
information  is  that  they  have  not.  They 
have  not  changed  that  policy.  I  believe 
I  have  a  note  on  that  somewhere.    Let 


me  see  if  I  have  it  here.  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  asked  me  because  I  felt  that 
someone  would.  I  had  this  problem  come 
up  in  my  own  district.  I  lost  a  contract 
on  this. 

I  am  informed  that  with  respect  to  al- 
location of  contracts — I  assume  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about  labor  surplus 
areas — that  the  policy  has  not  changed 
and  the  contracting  officers  must  follow 
the  monthly  publication  issued  from  the 
Commerce  Department  which  shows  the 
labor  situation  all  over  the  country  by 
State  and  by  area.  If  all  factors  are 
equal  between  two  bidders,  the  bidder 
from  an  area  where  a  labor  surplus  is 
a  fact  gets  the  contract. 

Does  this  answer  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion? 

Let  me  say  this  in  closing:  This  Is  a 
modest,  a  modest,  proposal.  But  we  have 
labored  over  this.  We  recommend  this 
to  the  consideration  of  the  committee 
and  of  the  House,  because  it  is  a  com- 
prehensive budget.  I  believe  It  will  do 
the  job.  If  it  does  not.  we  have  next 
year.  But  this  will  stand  us  for  this 
year.   We  recommend  it  to  you. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  As  the  gentieman 
knows.  I  am  in  full  support  of  the  bill, 
with  the  exceptions  that  have  been  noted 
and  with  some  concern  about  some  other 
areas  in  the  bill.  But  can  the  gentleman 
tell  the  members  of  the  committee  If  we 
today  authorize  the  proposal  for  the  $52 
million  and  the  $40  million  for  both  the 
follow -on  bomber  and  the  improved 
manned  Interceptor,  can  the  gentleman 
give  the  members  of  the  committee  any 
assurance  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations will  appropriate  that  money? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  asked  me  that  ques- 
tion.    I  almost  forgot  to  put  that  In. 

1  have  already  received  my  orders  to 
appear  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, where  I  have  always  been  received 
with  sympathy,  courtesy,  and  outstand- 
ing cooperation. 

Mr.  ARENDS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HosMER]. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  lis- 
tened with  great  satisfaction  to  the 
eloquent  plea  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  that  our  armed  services 
not  be  equipped  with  obsolete  equip- 
ment. 

Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States 
of  America  is  about  to  engage  upon  a 
$277  million  expenditure  for  an  attack 
aircraft  carrier  which  will  be  obsolete 
when  the  keel  is  laid,  which  will  be  ob- 
solete when  it  is  launched,  and  which 
will  be  obsolete  every  minute  during  the 
25  to  30  years  of  its  expected  life. 

This  in  my  opinion  is  a  gross  error. 
It  is  in  my  opinion  an  error  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
correct  and  which  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  can  correct.  And,  let  me 
say  to  my  colleagues,  whether  you  are 
for  or  against  aircraft  carriers,  one  is 
about  to  be  built.    The  issue,  thus.  Is  not 
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'wither  or  not  one  shall  be  built,  but  1963.      In   suj^eque^t    -tion^  the    full  - -".tectfven^U  fnl^^^^^^^^^^ 
whether  or  not  the  one  that  will  be  built  committee    'ncjeased    the    amount    re  m  t              ^^^^^^^  ^^^   ^^^^^^^  ^^ 
will  be  an  obsolete  carrier,  less  effective,  quested   by   the   ^Ir  Force   lor   aircr^^^  v>       management     techniques,     im- 
Tess  powerful,  less  safe,  or  whether  it  >vill  Jl^f ^ych  and  deve  opment  by  $J2  mi^^  Pro  e^          ^.^^     ^^^  objectivity  of  pro- 
^  the  most  modern  equipped  that  this  ^^if/ ^^„^  ^'^^  „^^^ '^J^Ji;^^^^^^^  grams  and   better  coordination   among 
united  States  of  America  can  place  upon  f""^"^^  ^,1'^°'^     °^°7t  e^  receivS  a  the  military  services  and  with  other  Gov- 
the  seas  of  the  world  in  the  protection  Vinson_     TJie  subcommit^^^^^  ernment  agencies.  It  was  on  this  premise 
of  Its  life,  freedom,  and  order.    I  intend  specia  briefing  on  the  follow  on  strategy:  subcommittee  made  Its  recom- 
to  offer  the  members  of  the  comr.ittee  aircraft  during  its  review  of  the  fiscal  ^^^^.^^^  ^^^  reductions  totaling  $362.5 
the  opportunity  to  make  that  decision  V^ar  1965  programs^ However,  no  re  ^^^  recommended   reductions 
by  an  amendment  which  will  cause  that  quest    ^%^f^  ."\^^^„/°^.^5^'^^i  o5  con^  are  discussed  by  budget  activity  begin- 
new    carrier    to    be    constructed    as    a  amount  funded  above  the  $5  m^^^^^  ning  on  page  23  of  the  committee  report, 
modern,  up-to-date  propelled  U.S.  naval  tained  in  the  ^'"^K^^^  .  °^"!!^:J;^„e  JJ^d  The   report   also  contains   a   summary 
vessel  rather  than  an  obsolete,  conven-  testimony  b«/°/^Vinfo™at?oTpresented  chart  for  each  department  broken  down 
tionally  propelled  vessel.  my  review  of  ^he  infoiroatlon  presentea  activities    and   the    amount 

Mr.  VINSON.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  thV"^^°'"'"/"XemenS  fnd  de^^^^^  recommended  for  each  activity, 

the  remainder  of  the  time  on  this  side  the  Air  Force  requirements  and  design  ^^                    noteworthy  ac- 

to    the    gentleman    from    DUnois    [Mr.  concept  are  far  enough   alon^  now  w  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^een  achieved  in  the 

PRICE).                                               ,    ,  ,^  ^^''^'\'''^°ZJ^^^trV£r^einZs     research  and  development  area.    One  of 
Mr.  ARENDS.     Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  gram  during  fiscal  year  l^JS^  r^mktel     the  most  outstanding   of   these  is   the 
the  gentleman  from  Dlinois  [Mr.  Price]  added  b^^he  Armed  Services  Com^^^^^        PoiarTs  missile  system.     Others  are  the 
2  minutes.  would  permit  Initiation  of  ^^^f '°PJ7"^     Shillelagh  and  Tow  in  the  Army  antitank 
Mr.  PRICE.     Mr.  Chairman,  in  prep-  and  testing  o'  the  longest  l^eadUme^^^^^^      arinal  and  the  C-141  transport  aircraft 
aration  for  carrying  out  our  Increased  ments  such  as  the  engine  and  tne  avion      ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^     ^^^^^  successful  de- 
responsibility  to  review  all  military  re-  ics«rstem.                                                        velopment    programs,    along    with    the 
search,  development,  test,  and  evaluation  The  other    add  on  J'y^J'«^"^^^^°„'^d     cancellation  of  certain  unsuccessful  pro- 
authorization    requests,    beginning    th^  mittee   was   for   an  i!"P/°7i*^^JJ^^"/nt     grams,  such  as  Dyna-Soar  and  Typhon. 
year,  the  Subcommittee  on  Research  and  interceptor— IMI.       ^*f.    .^^"^^i^Vi"      reflect  a  reduction  in   the  amount  re- 
Development  received  some  30  briefings  program  was  not  P"f^"'^. ^°  "^..^^^     quested  in  the  fiscal  year  1965  budget  of 
last  fall.    The  purpose  of  these  briefings  search  and  Development  Subcomm  tue.     ^^^^            ^^^^^^^      ^^^  ^^^  ^j  1^^^^- 
was  to  become  more  familiar  with  exist-  i  hope  that  in  the  futurejf  Jhe  muitary                  ^^^  subcommittee's  action,  in  re- 
ing  research  and  development  programs  departments  have  an  urgent  requiremem     ^^         ^^^  authorization  by  $362.5  mil- 
and  those  projected  for  fiscal  year  1965^  for  a  weapons  system  such  as  this  tney              ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^  j^  ^^^^^^ 
In  our  review  the  subcommittee  heard  will  feel  free  to  discuss  the  [natter  wiui     ^^  ^^^  approximately  half  of  this  and 
from  some  56  witnesses  representing  the  the  subcommittee  which  "as  the  assignea     ^^^^  allowed  the  balance  to  be  allocated 
Department  of  Defense  and  each  of  the  responsibility  of  reviewing  ^esearcn  ana     ^  ^^^^^  development  programs. 
military  services.    The  information  pre-  development  P'^og^ms  Prtor  to  seeiung              ^^^  recommendations,  the  subcom- 
sented  comprised  almost  2.500  pages  of  the  support  of  the  full  committee,    mow                    endeavored  to  be  objective  in  its 
transcribed    testimony.     This    material  ever,   in  this  instance    as  in  most  m^^     criticism  and  understanding  of  the  prob- 
was  not  printed  as  a  hearing  vo  ume  be-  stances   I  bow  to  the  wisdom  and  J^^               ^^  ^^^  military  departments.    How- 
cause  much  of  the  unclassified  informa-  ment  of  my  chairman,  the  femieman                   ^^^^  ^^  ^^  increased  attention 
tion  was  included  in  the  hearings  re-  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Y'^'^^^l^rnrtprt    ko     now' being  focused  on  research  and  de- 
leased  by  the  Appropriations  Committee^  support    the   amount   recomnae^ded    to     J°            «     j    ^^^^^^    that    a    critical 
Despite  this  comprehensive  study  and  accelerate  the  development  of  this  new     ^^^|J^^.^  ^^^  warranted.    In  the  past  the 
review,  I  am  the  first  to  admit  that  the  airplane.                                       c„h/.nm      committee,  and  the  Congress,  rarely  has 
Research  and  Development  Subcommit-  m  his  testimony  ^^^o];®  "^^/^pf^I     questioned  the  requests  or  requirements 
tee  neither  knows  all  nor  sees  all  that  mittee.  Dr.  Brown    Director  of  Defense     m             military   departments    for    new 
froes  on   in  the   vast   area   of  military  Research  and  Engineering    stated  that     ""^.^^^^^  ^^^^     ^^ui  the  coming  of 
research    and    development.    We    have  program  and  budgetary  decisions  In  both     ^-^^^^^^^3^;  ^g^  ^^d  the  supersonic  air- 
only  scratched  the  surface.     However.  I  research   and   exploratory   development     J^^,^"'5,7^t^;^dency  has  b^^^ 
do  feel  that  we  have  acquired  a  Umited  ^re   appropriately   made   more    on   the            conventional  and  less  sophisticated 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and  that  *e  basis  of  the  overall    level  of  effort    than     J  e                                             ^^^          .^^ 
are  better  qualified  to  make  recommen-  ^^  detailed  program  content.     He  fur-     ^y^J?";^  "^^^ 

dations  to  the  Congress  today  than  we  ^^er  stated  that  for  fiscal  year  1965  the     **^^;^          j^^  ^^  corrected  several 

were  a  year  ago.                                     ^  exploratory    development    category    re-       Ji''\°^^';  J^^ncreased  funding  and 

The  Defense  budget  submitted  to  the  fleets  a  slight  decrease  ^e^ow  what  was     y^*"^^f3°„*'S,\Xrareas.    Now  the 

Congress    included    a    request    for    new  initially  programed  in  fiscal  year  1964.     ^"JP'^^f "  °"  ^^ 

obligational  authority  of  $6  572  billion     He  justified  this  reduction  with  the  fol-     '^^;['^^^^^l^^lJ^:^^  elaims  In  the  spe- 

for    research,    development,    test,    ana     lowing  statement:  rial  warfare  area     I  do  not  intend  to  dis- 
evaluation.     This  request  compares  with        ^^   ^,^   convinced   that   substantial   in-     -„„  ,^,3  f^-ther  at  this  time,  but  merely 

firii^p/ear   1963  and  the  $6  402  -.J-  ^  V^/^^^^^^^^^^^  ITn^d '^^ropm^nTTu^hoVz'/ti^^^^^ 

billion  in  fiscal  year  1962,  commr  year  one  of  our  primary  concerns  quested  by  the  military  departments. 

The  recommendations  of  the  bubcom-  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  identify  thoae  man-  appears  to  me  that  we  have  reached 

mittee   on   Research   and   Development  ^^^^^  conditions  which  have  in  the  paat  ^y^(L^^  m  the  level  of  Defense  spend- 

reduced  the  requested  amount  by  $362.5  f„,,„  ,„  ^e  highly  productive  of  mmtan  jr  f^P^^'^^%"  3"  J^^  and  development.    Un- 

mUlinn     This  reduction  was  distributed  useful  results     We  then  intend  to  Initiate  ing  for  researcn  ana  °J**^'"*';"\ 

^mong  the  services  as  follows:  new  glides  which  win  make  these  favorable  less  there  is  a  drastic  change  In  the  m  U- 

among  ine  servicer  »  conditions  more  widespread  than  they  have  ^^^y  threat  in  the  near  future,  we  should 

[in  mimonsi  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  p^^^  ^^  ^^^  expectation  that  this  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  levellng-off  condl- 

Army - •"  J  wUl  result  In  more  defense  for  each  explora-  expenditures  for  several 

Jr;y^-e ::::::::::::  l?r5  ^^y  development  do..ar  expended  ^ea„  to  c^me,    B^ause  of  this  belief  I 

Defense  agencies.. MO  I  commend  the  Defense  Department  j^j  ^^^^  ^^^  proposed  reduction  to  the 

— — -  for  this  attitude  and  approach  toward  ^^^j^^ch  and  development  budget  will 

Total - 3"  5  economy  and  efRciency     Further.  I  be-  ^^^^^^^  impair  nor  delay  the  develop- 
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Mr,  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yieW 

Mr,  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr  BECKER.  At  this  time  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Research  and  De- 
velopment, the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr,  PriceI,  Having  the  honor  of  serv- 
ing with  him  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  that  committee,  I  compliment 
the  gentleman  for  the  magnificent  job 
he  has  done.  He  has  well  prepared  our 
meetincis.  and  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man for  the  very  splendid  service  he 
has  rendered. 

Mr.  PRICE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  not  capitalizing  on  some  of  our  most 
important  assets  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations.  Recently  the  United  States 
and  Mexican  Governments  completed 
the  Chamizal  Treaty  concerning  certain 
disputed  property  in  the  El  Paso-Ciudad 
Juarez  area  of  Texas  and  Mexico.  The 
fact  that  the  greatest  power  in  the 
world  today  sat  down  with  a  sister  state 
to  negotiate  as  equals  over  disputed 
property  should  have  been  publicized  far 
and  wide,  throughout  Latin  America  and 
the  world.  For  it  completely  puts  the  lie 
to  our  detractors  here  and  abroad. 

The  Chamizal  Treaty  was  entered  into 
and  worked  out  by  President  Kennedy 
and  completed  by  President  Johnson.  By 
the  terms  of  this  treaty  437  acres  of 
land  are  being  transferred  from  the 
United  States  to  Mexico.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  tremendous  moment,  exceeding  by 
far  the  actual  amount  of  land  Involved. 
In  the  world  today,  where  the  guiding 
principles  of  the  Communist  bloc  are  al- 
most exclusively  based  on  power  politics, 
great  and  p>owerful  nations  just  do  not 
ordinarily  sit  down  with  weaker  ones, 
listen  to  their  demands  and  grant  their 
just  requests.  Such  disputes  usually  end 
in  conflict  in  which  the  larger  fishes 
gobble  up  the  smaller  ones.  But  this  is 
not  the  American  way.  The  United 
States  has  always  been  a  nation  of  right, 
not  might 

The  entire  world  needs  to  know  of  the 
Chamizal  Treaty.  It  reveals  the  false- 
ness and  the  baseness  of  the  charges  of 
the  Communists  and  our  other  enemies 
that  we  are  not  a  freedom-loving  and 
a  peace-loving  Nation.  The  United 
States  has  actively  sought  peace  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  within  the  bounds 
of  reason  and  national  security.  The 
Chamizal  Treaty  Is  a  testament  to  this. 

In  furtherance  of  our  efforts  to  win 
the  peace  and  to  befriend  freedom-loving 
people  everywhere  President  Johnson  is 
leaving  Washington.  D.C.,  today  to  meet 
with  the  President  of  Mexico.  One  of 
America's  most  widely  read  and  most 
perceptive  and  thoughtful  political  col- 
umnists is  Drew  Pearson.  His  column 
for  this  morning  concerns  in  part  the 


forthcoming  conference  between  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B,  Johnson  and  President 
Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos,  of  Mexico.  Mr. 
Pearson  writes  of  some  of  the  evils  that 
have  hampered  relations  with  our  good 
neighbor  to  the  south.  But  he  also  very 
effectively  reveals  the  basic  humanity 
and  good  will  of  the  American  people. 
In  this  lies  our  true  source  of  strength 
and  our  hope  for  the  future. 

With  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Members  of  this  House.  I  would  like  to 
have  reprinted  in  the  Record  the  column 
of  Drew  Pearson  which  appears  in  the 
Washington  Post.  February  20.  1964: 
The  Washington  Merry-Go-Round  :  John- 
son Holds  Mexico's  Esteem 
( By  Drew  Pearson ) 

For  almost  100  years  any  Texan  was  always 
suspected,  sometimes  hated,  by  Mexico.  Its 
people  remembered — Just  as  vividly  as  Tex- 
ans  remembered  the  Alamo — the  War  of  1848 
when  a  good  slice  of  Mexico  was  chopped  of! 
by  flre-eatlng,  plstol-packlng.  land-hungry 
Texans. 

Fifty  years  ago.  perhaps  even  20  years  ago, 
no  one  would  have  believed  that  a  President 
of  Mexico  would  sit  down  on  American  soil 
to  confer  with  a  Texas-born  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  fact  that  It  is  happening  this  week 
Is  due  In  part  to  the  more  commonsense 
shown  by  both  nations;  In  part  to  the  two 
men  who  are  meeting  In  Los  Angeles;  and  In 
part  to  the  people  of  San  Antonio  who  elected 
a  Spanish-American,  Henry  Gonzalez,  to 
Congress,  and  to  the  people  of  El  Paso  who 
elected  another  Spanish-American,  Raymond 
Telles.  as  their  mayor. 

President  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos  Is  a  moder- 
ate who  has  continued  the  land  and  economic 
reforms  of  the  Mexican  revolution — at  first 
bitterly  opposed  by  the  tJnlted  States.  Lo- 
pez Mateos  has  realized  that  American  tour- 
ist trade  and  American  investments  mean 
the  difference  between  prosperity  and  pover- 
ty: so  without  sacrificing  anything  in  the 
way  of  Mexican  pride  and  sovereignty,  he  has 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  work  at  friendship. 

He  became  the  first  Mexican  President  in 
history  to  cross  Into  Texas,  when  he  visited 
the  L.B.J,  ranch  while  Mr,  Johnson  was  Vice 
President,  And  previously  he  conferred  with 
Mr  Johnson  at  Acapulco  when  Mr,  Johnson 
was  Senate  majority  leader, 

JOHNSON'S  friendship 

President  Johnson,  In  turn,  Is  revered  In 
Mexico  as  perhaps  few  other  American  Pres- 
idents, Mexicans  remember  how  he  toured 
San  Antonio  in  an  old  pickup  truck  cam- 
paigning for  Henry  Gonzalez  and  conceived 
the  brilliant  Idea  of  bringing  Pepe  Cantlnfias, 
popular  star  of  "Around  the  World  in  80 
Days,"  to  San  Antonio  to  help  Gonzalez, 

But  most  of  all.  Mexicans  remember  an 
event  which  occurred  during  the  Korean  war 
when  the  people  of  Three  Rivers.  Tex.,  re- 
fused to  bury  a  Mexican-American  boy  killed 
in  battle. 

The  brother  of  the  Governor  of  Taxco  told 
the  story  when  Johnson  went  to  that  city  In 
1958  Tears  streamed  down  his  face  as  he 
spoke,  and  Johnson,  who  doesn't  speak  Span- 
ish well,  couldn't  understand  the  reason. 
But  here  is  what  the  Mexican  said: 

When  a  Mexican  boy.  drafted  into  the 
American  Army,  was  killed  In  Korea,  his  body 
was  brought  back  to  Three  Rivers.  Tex., 
where  he  had  lived.  But  the  one  funeral 
parlor  In  that  little  town  would  not  give  him 
a  burial  because  he  was  a  Mexican, 

"Whereupon  the  Senator  from  Texas  who 
is  with  us  today  telephoned  from  Washing- 
ton: "I  can't  make  the  funeral  parlor  bury 
this  boy,  but  I  can  bring  his  body  to  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery  In  Washington  and 
bury   him  alongside   Presidents.' 


"And  that."  said  the  Mexican  speaker.  "Is 
what  the  Senator  from  Texas  did." 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana I  Mr.  Hebert]. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr  Chairman,  it  was 
not  until  just  a  few  minutes  ago  that  I 
knew  that  I  was  going  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  closing  debate  on  this  bill.  In 
summation,  I  should  like  to  be  as  suc- 
cinct and  as  simple  as  possible,  because 
the  issue  is  very  simple. 

There  is  not  a  Member  of  this  House 
who  does  not  know  that  it  was  a  great 
American.  Al  Smith,  who  said.  "Let's 
look  at  the  record."  If  I  knew  who  said 
It  first  I  would  give  him  credit  when  I 
say.  "The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  In 
the  eating." 

We  are  faced  here  in  one  area  with 
making  a  decision  which  we  have  made 
many  times  before,  and  that  is  the  area 
of  disagreement  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  Congress  shall  discharge  its  re- 
sponsibility as  written  into  the  Consti- 
tution to  support  the  armies  and  navies 
of  this  country.  It  is  in  that  area  that 
we  almost  come  to  an  oversimplification 
of  who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong. 

Recognizing  fully  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  thwarted  in  the  past  by  the 
executive  branch's  refusing  to  take  our 
direction  or  to  fund  the  appropriations 
which  have  been  given  them,  we  never- 
theless cannot  escape  the  fact  that  it 
is  our  responsibility  to  guide  the  way. 
Oh,  I  know  the  story  of  the  RS-70. 
Many  of  you  were  not  here  when  the  car- 
rier United  States  was  canceled  out  by 
Executive  order. 

But  if  you  look  back  in  history  and 
see  exactly  where  the  real  leadership 
has  come  from  in  the  military,  you  will 
find  it  has  come  from  this  body,  as  led 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  I  certainly  will  not 
waste  words  or  time  to  gild  the  lily — 
not  enough  can  be  said  of  him  and  of  his 
great  leadership. 

You  heard  the  distinguished  and  be- 
loved Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives stand  here  today  and  make 
the  statement  about  who  led  the  way  on 
the  Polaris,  the  most  powerful  weapons 
system  the  world  has  ever  known  in  its 
entire  history.  It  was  the  Congress  who 
put  that  weapon  in  our  hands  and  built 
the  Navy  and  the  defenses  we  have. 
Maybe  it  is  significant  that  the  present 
Secretary  of  Defense  was  not  In  office 
then  when  the  Department  of  Defense 
followed  the  lead  of  the  Congress.  Per- 
haps, if  that  were  the  case,  we  would  not 
have  had  the  Polaris  today.  I  can  only 
speak  of  the  future  by  the  past. 

The  chairman  has  been  most  gracious 
in  his  comments  about  the  subcommittee 
which  I  had  the  great  privilege  of  head- 
ing over  the  past  12  years.  He  has  been 
most  gracious  in  naming  me  as  a  leader 
in  this  field.  But  this  work  was  not  done 
alone.  If  ever  there  was  a  bipartisan 
subcommittee,  it  was  that  subcommittee. 
I  pause  to  pay  tribute  to  my  dear  friend, 
former  Congressman  Hess,  who  headed 
the  subcommittee  1  year  and  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  my  successor  to  whom  I  have 
handed  the  reins  and  who  has  helped  me 
so  well,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
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Porter  Hardy.  In  associating  myself 
with  the  remarks  made  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
ArendsI  as  to  his  appreciation.  I  point 
out  to  him.  I  too  have  been  frustrated. 
But  I  have  never  despaired  though  I 
have  been  on  the  brink  of  despair  many 
times.  If  I  had  despaired  and  if  the  sub- 
committee which  I  headed  had  de- 
spaired, you  would  have  a  Secretary  of 
Defense  reporting  to  this  Congress  to- 
day that  by  1967  he  will  be  able  to  save 
$4  billion  a  year.  He  did  not  say  It  in 
his  statement,  but  he  conceded  as  a  re- 
sult of  questioning  that  he  owed  a  great 
debt  to  the  committee  and  the  OAO. 
Where  did  the  guidance  come  from? 

It  came  from  12  long  years  of  prodding 
by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  be- 
ginning back  with  the  single  catalog  as 
introduced  by  our  former  colleague.  Jack 
Anderson,  of  California,  up  through  the 
so-called  chamber   of   horrors   and   up 
through  the  hearings  and  hearings  on 
hearings — and   based  on  accounts   fur- 
nished by  the  General  Accounting  OfBce 
and  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic—based on  a  competitive  bidding  piece 
of   legislation    originally    Introduced   by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia and  later  introduced  by  me.  passed 
by  this  body  and  the  other  body,  and 
enacted  into  law.    There  is  not  a  single 
instance  In  this  saving  of  $4  billion  where 
the   guidance  has   not  come   from   the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.     But  it 
is  a  tribute,  at  least  to  the  ingenuity  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  who  Is  a  genius 
of  management,  and  I  think  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  effective  Secretaries 
of  Defense  I  have  ever  met.    And  I  pay 
him  tribute. 

If  I  had  a  big  business  and  I  wanted 
a  great  manager  of  an  automobile  outfit 
like  General  Motors  or  Ford  or  Chrysler. 
I  would  unhesitatingly  put  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  In  charge  He  is  a  genius  at 
management  and  he  has  demonstrated 
it  here  where  he  has  followed  the  leader- 
ship of  people  who  know.  But  if  I  want 
to  know  something  about  the  military— 
if  I  want  to  know  what  the  future  of 
America  is  in  the  air— I  will  take  Curtis 
LeMay's  word  for  It. 

Too  many  times  now.  and  continuing 
too  many  times,  the  beardless  striplings 
of  the  whiz  kids  are  superseding  the 
judgment  of  the  people  who  have  de- 
voted and  dedicated  their  lives  to  their 
country  in  uniform.  Why  only  yesterday 
it  developed  in  the  hearings  that  the 
Surgeon  General  does  not  have  a  thing 
to  say  about  the  hospitals  in  the  coun- 
try. It  is  a  sad  state  of  aflairs.  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree. 

The  words  I  say  here  are  now  merely 
echoing  the  words  you  heard  In  the  past. 
The  words  may  be  a  little  different,  but 
the  melody  is  the  same.  It  is  our  de- 
cision today,  now.  again,  to  make  posi- 
tive that  we  will  follow  the  experts.  My 
friends,  the  distinguished  gentlemen, 
the  self-styled  "fearless  five."  are  now  re- 
duced down  to  four.  I  claim  no  fear- 
lessness. I  am  scared  to  death  about 
what  is  happening  around  us.  and  I  am 
so  scared  that  is  the  reason  why  I  make 
this  appeal  as  forcefully  as  I  can  for 
you  to  support  this  committee:  vote 
down  any  amendment   that  is  offered. 


The  gentlemen  have  asked  why  did  not 
General    LeMay    suggest    In   the    Com- 
mittee on  Research  and   Development, 
which  Is  headed   by    the   distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  i  Mr  Price  I .  who 
has    done   a    magnificent   job.    that   he 
needed  this.    Why?    How  could  they  be 
so  naive.'     Perhaps  the  tribute  belongs 
to  their  youth.     They  will  learn  when 
they  get  older     Those  men  In  uniform 
cannot  volunteer  one  single  word  or  lota 
of  information  of  anything  that  they  be- 
lieve  luiless   they   are  asked   the   right 
questions,  and  they  were  not  asked  the 
right  questions  until  they  got  before  the 
full   committee.     Then,   as   the   gentle- 
man from  New  York  said.  I  think  after 
General   LeMay   said   what   he   had   to 
say  through  direct  questioning  of  some 
of  us  on  the  committee,  he  was  immedi- 
ately gagged     This  is  what  we  have  to 
put  up  with.     I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Defense  Department  will  spend  this  ex- 
tra $92  million  or  not.     I  do  not  know, 
but  it   is  our   responsibility   to  express 
ourselves  here  today  and  to  repeat,  re- 
peat, and  repeat,  perhaps  with  frustra- 
tion upon  frustration,  but  let  us  never 
despair     I  exhort  you  and  I  ask  you. 
certainly  as  a  great  tribute  to  a  great 
American,    to   follow   the  leadership  of 
that  distinguished  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia. Carl  Vinson,  because  we  shall  never 
see  his  like  here  again. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr  Chairman. 
I  strongly  support  the  committee  bill 
calling  for  updating  our  Nation's  arsenal 
of  weapons  and  assuring  a  strong  and 
prepared  America. 

In  these  perilous  times,  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  permit  any  part  of  our  vital  de- 
fense structure  to  become  obsolete  or  In- 
adequate to  maintain  our  security. 

The  committee  bill  Is  our  best  insur- 
ance of  peace  today,  for  the  men  in  the 
Kremlin  understand  the  language  of 
strength  and  preparedness  better  than 
any  other. 

I  personally  regret  the  committee  cuts 
in  research,  development,  test,  and  evalu- 
ation programs  for  each  of  the  services, 
for  these  programs  are  indispensable  to 
the  preparedness  of  the  Nation  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  I  am  convinced  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  had  already  cut  severely  In 
these  fields. 

The  day  Is  not  far  away  when  mastery 
of  space  will  be  just  as  essential  to  the 
security  of  America  as  mastery  of  the 
air  and  the  seas  is  essential  today.  I 
seriously  question  that  our  military  re- 
search and  development  effort  In  the  field 
of  space  is  adequate,  in  view  of  cutbacks 
already  Imposed  by  administrative  ac- 
tion. 

On  balance,  however.  I  support  the 
committee  recommendations,  and  com- 
mend the  great  chairman  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  for  an  out- 
standing legislative  job. 

The  bill  should  be.  and  I  am  sure  will 
be.  overwhelmingly  approved  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
fully  support  the  Stratton  amendment  to 
strike  out  of  H.R.  9637  the  $92  million  for 
a  new  bomber  development  program  in 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  budget 
which  Is  not  wanted  by  President  John- 
son, not  recommended  by  the  Secretary 


of  Defense,  and  was  only  added  to  the 
$16,914,800,000  appropriation  bill  which 
we  are  considering  today  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  after  hearing  of  testimony  by 
the  Air  Force  alone. 

It  is  clear  from  the  committees  report, 
as  well  as  the  minority  report,  that  this 
Is  a  continuation  of  the  RF-70  bomber 
program  which  has  been  acknowledged 
by  the  Air  Force  itself  as  a  failure  in 
spite  of  the  expenditure  of  $13  billion. 
This  is  completely  contrary  to  President 
Johnsons   economy-in-Government   di- 
rective, a  directive  which  has  been  fully 
agreed  to  by  the  Congress.    It  Is  not  a 
matter    of    not    appropriating    enough 
money    for   a    strong   national   defense 
which  is  involved  in  this  question.     It  is 
entirely  clear  that  the  remaining  amount 
to  be  appropriated  under  H.R.  9637   Is 
adequate   to   provide   a   strong   defense 
program  for  fiscal  year  1965.    This  is  but 
another    attempt    by    defense    Industry 
lobbyists  to  coerce  Congress  into  a  new 
subsidy  program  for  the  aircraft  indus- 
try     Adequate  funds  are  provided  in  this 
bill.  H.R.  9637.  without  this  $92  million 
item  to  provide  for  research  and  develop- 
ment for  any  needed  new  aircraft  pro- 
gram.   In  fact,  the  committee  in  execu- 
tive session  reduced  the   research   and 
development  requests  by  $362  million. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  de- 
serves the  commendation  of  this  Con- 
gress for  his  courage  and  determination 
in  effecting  economies  In  his  Department 
over  the  past  2  years,  economies  which 
have  saved  the  American  taxpayer  sev- 
eral billions  of  dollars.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  irresponsible,  in  this  Instance,  for  Con- 
gress to  force  $92  million  on  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  for  an  unjustified 
program  he  does  not  want  or  need. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  face 
up  to  its  responsibilities  to  not  only  talk 
about  reducing  Federal  expenditures  but 
to  follow  the  lead  of  President  Johnson 
and  be  frugal. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  ac- 
cording to  page  7059  of  the  hearings  held 
m  connection  with  H.R.  9637.  this  blU 
win  authorize  $1,474  million  In  fiscal  year 
1965  for  Department  of  Defense  space 
research  and  development  programs. 
This  represents  a  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately $140  million  from  the  level  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1964.  It  is  in- 
credible that  at  a  point  in  history  where 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  continuing  its 
stepped-up  military  space  programs  and 
scoring  space  success  after  space  success, 
our  Defense  Department's  answer  to  this 
challenge  is  to  reduce  further  the  al- 
ready underfunded  military  space  pro- 
gram. .  ^     ^, 

Contrary  to  what  the  administration 
would  have  us  believe,  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars being  expended  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
are  not  and  cannot  provide  all  of  the 
answers  to  the  problems  facing  this 
Nation  with  respect  to  the  military  impli- 
cations of  space  and  the  military  threat 
from  space  which  Soviet  space  activities 

indicate.  ^t.cpa 

Last  year,  during  debate  on  the  NASA 
authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year  1964.  the 
possible  error  of  our  present  course  was 
widely  discussed.  Since  that  time  the 
administration  has  consistently  refused 
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to  recognize  the  danger  to  the  security  of 
this  Nation  and  the  free  world  which  is 
implicit  in  our  present  course.  This  bill, 
with  a  reduction  of  military  space  ex- 
penditures, is  a  monument  to  the  negli- 
gence of  the  administration  and  its  fail- 
ure to  recognize  the  need  for  a  dramati- 
cally improved  military  space  capability. 

Space  provides  a  new  dimension  In 
military  strategy.  It  presents  boundless 
opportunities  to  the  nation  which  would 
achieve  such  a  dominant  military  advan- 
tage that  It  could  inflict  its  aggressive 
aims  upon  free  societies. 

Mastery  of  near  or  Inner  space — the 
lOO-to-500-mlle  belt  surrounding  the 
earth — could  provide  critical  military 
advantages,  enabling  a  nation  to  extend 
and  preserve  a  deterrent  strength,  or  to 
control,  or  inhibit  those  who  would  use 
their  power  aggressively  to  dominate  life 
on  earth.  Specifically  these  advantages 
include  a  superior  capability  in  recon- 
naissance, intelligence,  and  communica- 
tions, an  ability  to  direct  and  control  far- 
flung  ground,  sea.  and  air  operations,  the 
defensive  potential  to  destroy  or  neutral- 
ize an  aggressor's  missiles  or  his  space- 
launched  attack  vehicles,  and  the  retalia- 
tory capability  to  respond  with  space 
weapons  to  a  surprise  attack. 

The  nation  developing  only  limited 
military  space  competence  could  find  it- 
self in  the  role  of  a  supplicant  to  a  nation 
which  has  successfully  developed  these 
techniques  and  employs  them  to  achieve 
its  political  aims.  For  these  reasons,  the 
minimal  emphasis  being  given  to  mili- 
tary considerations  in  current  U.S.  space 
programs  exposes  the  United  States  to  a 
grave  risk.  Perhaps  nothing  is  so  por- 
tentous for  the  future  security  of  the 
United  States  as  the  prompt  establish- 
ment of  realistic  priorities  In  space 
expenditures. 

Initially,  the  Soviets  repeatedly 
claimed  that  their  space  program  was 
scientific  and  peaceful  in  nature.  But 
in  December  1961,  Premier  Khrushchev 
pointed  out  that  the  space  ships  of  Ga- 
garin and  Titov  could  be  used  to  carry 
nuclear  weapons  to  any  point  on  the 
globe. 

The  obvious  next  step  in  the  Soviet 
space  program — and  it  would  seem  to 
be  almost  predictable — will  logically  be 
a  manned  earth  orbital  rendezvous  mis- 
sion. Certainly,  when  this  event  is  an- 
nounced, it  will  p)oint  even  more  dra- 
matically to  the  Soviet  determination  to 
refine  their  capability  in  inner  space — 
the  most  critical  area  of  space  from  a 
military  standpoint.  Given  an  absolute 
weapon  superiority  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  Soviets  to  implement  their  pol- 
icies on  their  own  terms. 

In  the  face  of  these  Soviet  develop- 
ments, the  United  States  has  assigned 
only  subsidiary  importance,  both  in  dol- 
lars and  manpower  allocated,  to  an  inner 
space  capability  and  military  utilization 
of  that  medium. 

In  an  attempt  to  bring  about  a  reeval- 
uation  of  our  national  goals  in  space.  I 
introduced,  on  August  1.  1963,  House 
Resolution  470  to  create  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  review  and  reappraise  our  national 
space  goals.  Shocking  as  it  may  seem, 
there  is  not  now  and  never  has  been  any 
committee   In   the    Congress   concerned 


with  both  military  and  civilian  space 
programs — and  the  logic  of  our  national 
space  goals. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  American 
nuclear  superiority  has  been  the  chief, 
if  not  the  sole,  deterrent  of  major  mili- 
tary action  by  the  Communists  to  fur- 
ther their  aim  of  destroying  our  society. 
Yet  despite  this  deterrent,  the  Commu- 
nists have  brought  millions  of  once  free 
peoples  under  the  yoke  of  dictatorship 
behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains. 
It  takes  little  imagination  to  project  how 
long  our  own  freedom  would  survive 
should  the  Russians  achieve  an  unques- 
tioned military  superiority  through  the 
military  utilization  of  inner  space. 

Can  this  Nation  pursue  any  course  of 
action  that  could  possibly  lead  to  a  loss 
of  its  liberty?  The  answer  can  only  be 
no.  I  ask,  then,  that  we  act  before  it 
is  too  late  by  reevaluating,  redefining, 
and  restructuring  the  priorities  of  our 
space  program  to  recognize  the  Com- 
munists" unswerving  goal  of  world  con- 
quest and  the  fatal  risk  this  Nation  runs 
in  permitting  their  possible  achievement 
of  that  goal  through  military  space 
superiority. 

Certainly,  today  is  no  time  to  stop  or 
retard  space  exploration.  It  is,  however, 
past  time  for  a  reappraisal  and  redirec- 
tion of  our  space  goals.  We  should  not 
necessarily  abandon  our  ultimate  goals 
of  a  lunar  landing  and  the  use  of  space 
for  peaceful  purposes.  I  suggest  only 
that  in  light  of  the  Communist  record, 
the  direction  of  Soviet  space  programs, 
and  advancing  space  technology,  we  first 
take  the  necessary  precautions  to  insure 
that  peace  and  freedom  survive.  The 
United  States  has  already  achieved  a 
high  level  of  competence  in  space  dis- 
ciplines and  techniques  In  the  6  years  of 
NASA's  life.  The  question  is  one  of  em- 
phasis, of  priorities.  Bluntly,  the  ques- 
tion is  one  of  national  security. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation  and 
wish  to  congratulate  the  committee  for 
the  outstanding  job  it  has  done  in  bring- 
ing this  very  difficult  legislation  to  the 
floor. 

I  should  like  to  particularly  join  in 
supporting  the  appropriation  which  the 
committee  has  recommended  for  re- 
search on  marmed  bombers. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  serve 
under  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay  in  the  20th 
Global  Air  Force  during  World  War  U. 
We  were  bombing  Japan  in  B-29  bomb- 
ers which  took  off  from  Saipan. 

There  can  be  no  question  in  anyone's 
mind  that  one  of  the  truly  great  archi- 
tects of  victory  for  our  side  in  World 
War  II  was  Curtis  LeMay.  It  was  his 
genius;  his  great  skill;  his  confidence 
and  courage;  and  his  extraordniary 
knowledge  of  aerial  warfare  that  pro- 
duced a  campaign  of  havoc  over  Ger- 
many and  paved  the  way  for  the  suc- 
cessful invasion  by  our  forces. 

I  know  of  no  general  in  the  world's  en- 
tire history  who  knew  and  understood 
the  value  of  aerial  warfare  as  thoroughly 
as  did  Curtis  LeMay.  He  had  that  out- 
standing ability  to  marshal  all  the  re- 
sources of  our  aerial  strength  and  deploy 
them  in  a  manner  that  helped  bring 
the  Nazis  to  defeat  much  sooner  than 


anyone  had  ever  dared  imagine.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  because  of 
Curtis  LeMay,  this  Nation  and  the  free 
world  witnessed  the  glory  of  victory 
sooner  and  with  less  losses  than  any 
reasonable  person  could  have  imagined. 
Curtis  LeMay  brought  to  World  War  n 
the  devastating  techniques  of  precision 
daylight  bombing,  which  reaped  such 
destruction  on  Hitler's  industrial  cen- 
ters producing  his  sinews  of  war. 

And  after  he  helped  win  the  war  in 
Europe,  General  LeMay  came  to  the 
Pacific  theater  where  again  through  his 
daring  and  uncanny  knowledge  about 
aerial  bombardment,  he  devised  the 
devastating  fire  raids  which  brought 
Japan  to  her  knees. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  fly  imder  Gen- 
eral LeMay's  command  and  I  can  tell 
this  House  that  anything  Curtis  LeMay 
recommends  for  the  future  of  America 
deserves  the  full  support  of  this  Con- 
gress. Curtis  LeMay  is  a  man  whose 
only  goal  in  life  is  to  make  America  so 
strong  that  not  only  this  generation  but 
future  generations  of  Americans  will  be 
able  to  live  secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
no  enemy  would  dare  violate  the  world's 
peace. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  join  in  supporting  the  committee 
recommendation.  On  this  very  critical 
issue.  I  shall  go  along  with  Curtis  LeMay, 
architect  of  victory  on  two  continents  in 
World  War  n. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hun- 
dred and  five  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
or  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I PEOCCTREMENT 

Sec.  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  fiscal  year  1965  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
and  naval  vessels,  as  authorized  by  law,  in 
amounts  as  follows: 

Aircraft 

For  aircraft:  For  the  Army.  $443,600,000; 
for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  $1,854,- 
900,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $3,663,000,000. 

Missiles 
For  missiles:   For  the  Army,  $282,600,000; 
for   the   Navy,   $660,100,000;    for   the    Marine 
Corps,  $13,100,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $1,730.- 
000.000. 

Naval  vessels 

For  naval  vessels:  For  the  Navy,  $1,966.- 
000,000. 

amendment     offered     BT    MS.     PIKE 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pncz:  On  page 
2,  line  3,  after  "Marine  Corps,"  strike  out 
•$1,854,900"  and  insert  "$1,722,900". 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
about  the  second  part  of  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment Is  in  two  parts,  but  I  understand 
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we  can  take  only  the  first  part  of  it  at 
this  time  as  a  matter  of  procedure 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  second  portion  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  is  to  a  section  that 
has  not  been  read. 

Mr  PIKE.  That  is  correct.  I  was  go- 
ing to  address  myself  only  to  the  first 
portion  at  this  time;  but  it  is  immaterial 
to  me.  I  can  do  either. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire 
amendment  be  considered  at  this  time. 
We  wiU  deal  with  it  as  a  package,  be- 
cause the  money  is  distributed  in  dif- 
ferent places.  

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
report  the  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pike:  On  page 
2.    line   3,    after   "Marine   Corps"   strike   out 
"$1854  900"   and   Insert   "$1,722,900". 

And  on  page  2.  line  19.  strike  out  "$1,329.- 
600"  and  Insert  "$1,290,000". 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Clerk  has  read  $1,854,900.  It  seems  to 
me  that  should  be  billion  and  not  mil- 
lion. May  we  have  the  amendment  re- 
read'' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  Clerk  will  reread  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  the  amendment  be  with- 
drawn for  the  moment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT   OITERED  BY    MR.   HOSMEX 

Mr.  HOSMER.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hosmer:  On 
page  2.  line  10.  strike  out  line  10  and  Insert: 
"For  naval  vessels.  Including  nuclear  propul- 
sion for  CVA-67:   $2,092,000,000." 

Mr.  HOSMER.     Mr.  Chairman,  a  mo- 
ment ago  I  said  that  the  United  States 
is  engaging  upon  the  expenditure  of  $277 
million  very  shortly  for  the  construction 
of    a    new    attack    aircraft    carrier.    I 
charged  that  at  the  time  its  keel  will  be 
laid  down  and  at  the  time  the  ship  will 
be  launched  and  throughout  her  25  to  30 
years  of  expected  life,  she  will  be  obso- 
lescent because  she  will  not  have  nuclear 
power.     In   the   world   today   I   do   not 
think  that  the  United  States  can  afford 
to  send  to  sea  ships  that  are  not  the  finest 
ships  this  Nation  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  admitted 
that  nuclear  propulsion  gives  us  a  better, 
a  finer,  a  more  powerful  ship  than  other- 
wise. But  in  this  case  he  has  simply 
said  that  the  cost  is  too  much;  in  other 
words,  cost  comes  before  excellence  in 
defense. 

That  kind  of  attitude  preceded  World 
War  II.  That  kind  of  attitude  preceded 
World  War  I. 
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The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
eloquently  argued  a  moment  ago  against 
obsolescence.  The  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana eloquently  challenged  the  ability 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  make  de- 


cisions on  military  matters  of  more  im- 
port than  those  made  by  the  military 
people  themselves. 

And  the  military  themselves  do  say 
that  we  must  have,  in  all  instances— the 
Air  Force,  the  Army,  and  the  Navy— the 
best  possible  equipment  we  can  find. 

Believe  me.  my  friends,  whether  you 
are  for  or  against  aircraft  carriers,  a  new 
one  is  to  be  built.   The  issue  is  not  wheth- 
er it  is  to  be  built,  but  whether  we  want 
to  build  an  obsolete  ship  or  the  finest, 
most  modern  ship  that  this  Nation  can 
build     If  so.  we  must  build  a  nuclear- 
powered  ship,  because  for  30  years  ahead 
it   must    defend   freedom    on    the   seas 
throughout  the  world.    For  30  years  this 
ship  must  be  capable  of  being  adapted  to 
new  and  unforeseen  challenges.    It  can- 
not be   so   unless   its   enginerooms  are 
powered    by    nuclear    reactors.      Thirty 
years  back,  we  were  in  the  year  1933. 
Who   then  could  have  anticipated  the 
equipment  that  we  would  have  needed  to 
fight  and  win  World  War  II?     Yet  the 
finest  equipment  built  at  that  time  was 
capable  of  adaptation  to  the  emergencies 
of  World  War  II.    The  obsolete  equip- 
ment of  that  day  was  valueless.     The 
principle  is  the  same  today.    We  must 
make  this  expenditure  in  order  to  be  able 
to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  unforeseen  but 
not   unanticipated   emergencies  of   the 
future. 

Mr    Chairman,  the  sum  that  I  have 
asked  to  be  placed  in  this  bill  is  $126  mil- 
lion greater  than  the  amount  that  Is  now 
contained  In  the  bill.     That  is  what  it 
would  take  to  convert  this  $277  million 
conversion  ship  to  a  nuclear  carrier.    But 
when  you  convert  It  for  this  amount  of 
money  you  buy  a  7  years'  fuel  supply  for 
$32  million,  the  same  amount  that  con- 
ventional fuel  for  the  carrier  and  her  ac- 
companying tanker  would  cost  for  the 
same  period.    You  buy  $81  million  worth 
of  nuclear  propulsion  and  $13   million 
worth  of  reflguring  of  the  hull,  all  of 
which  give  the  ship  excellence  in  offense 
and  excellence  in  defense  over  the  entire 
lifetime  of   this  ship.     This  represente 
only  an  increase  in  cost  of  less  than  2  per- 
cent a  year.    It  represents  an  increase  In 
capability  of  at  least  50  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  can  we  afford  not  to 
add  that  cost  to  get  the  power?    Can  we 
afford  not  to  provide  the  increased  effec- 
tiveness of  the  ships  and  the  safety  of  the 
men  who  sail  her  and  the  safety  for  our 
Nation  by  launching  on  the  seas  a  mod- 
ern nuclear-powered  naval  vessel?    Fur- 
thermore,   this    conversion    to    nuclear 
power  can  be  made  without  any  sub- 
stantial delay  in  getting  the  ship  built. 
With  the  Enterprise  nucleared  now  on 
the  high  seas,  if  we  do  not  make  it  a  nu- 
clear ship,  we  signal  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  the  United  States  no  longer  cares 
about  superiority  and  power,  the  United 
States  no  longer  cares  about  the  threat 
that  is  now  posed  against  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  few  weeks  ago 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
held  extensive  hearings  on  this  subject. 
Such  extensive  hearings  have  not  been 
held  by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices since  1942.  The  Joint  Committee 
heard  the  able  naval  experts;  it  has  heard 
the   Secretary   of   Defense  and   others. 


Then  it  reported  as  follows: 
First,  that  nuclear  propulsion  provides 
significant  military  advantages  for  sur- 
face warships. 

Second,     that     the     increased     costs 
attributable  to  nuclear  power  are  minor. 
Third,  the  new  aircraft  carrier.  CVA- 
67.  should  be  nuclear  powered. 

Now  today  is  the  last  chance  to  make 
it  nuclear  powered.  If  this  Congress  does 
not  act  in  this  amendment,  that  ship  will 
have  conventional  power  and  it  will  be 
an  obsolete  ship,  a  ship  less  than  the  best 
ship  we  can  build.  I  believe  It  would  be 
gross  error  not  to  make  it  the  best. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  the  gentlemen  of 
this  House,  for  the  sake  of  the  Nation, 
to  support  this  amendment  and  author- 
ize the  small  additional  cost  it  adds  to 
this  bill,  and  thereby  to  buy  the  kind  of 
defense  Americans  want— the  best  de- 
fense we  can  buy. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  see  If 
we  can  agree  on  some  time  limitation  for 
the  discussion  of  this  amendment.  I 
think  the  committee  exactly  understands 
the  issue.  It  Is  whether  we  have  a  con- 
ventional airplane  carrier  or  a  nuclear- 
powered  one. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  In  10 

minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  does  the  gentle- 
man agree  that  If  this  action  is  not 
taken  now  that  contracts  will  be  let  and 
that  the  CVA-67  will  be  a  conventional 
rather  than  a  nuclear-powered  carrier? 
Mr.  VINSON.  Yes;  I  agree  that  the 
gentleman  Is  correct  about  that. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  And  does  the  gentle- 
man agree  that  the  authorization  pre- 
viously by  Congress  was  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  of  Defense? 
Mr.  VINSON.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  recommended  it  to  be  a  con- 
ventional carrier  after  a  long  hearing, 
and  on  recommendation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  that  the  nuclear  carrier  Is  a  su- 
perior vessel? 

Mr  VINSON.  I  agree  It  will  cost  $126 
million  more,  and  that  the  program  will 
be  delayed  5  years. 

Mr.  HOSMER.    I  must  respond  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia's  assertion  It 
will  take  4  years.    The  plans  have  been 
made  on  nuclear  propulsion  and  it  will 
not  be  delaved  for  more  than  6  addi- 
tional months.    It  has  already  been  de- 
layed since  the  1963  authorization.     I 
must  add  that  this  ship  must  sail  the 
seas  for  2b  to  30  years.     The  critical 
period  is  when  she  Is  built,  not  when  she 
is  building.     The  protection   that  this 
Nation  requires  Is  from  superior  hard- 
ware, the  kind  of  hardware  that  means 
to  the  other  side  strength  and  a  determi- 
nation that  the  United  States  and  her 
free  world  allies  shall  remain  free.     I 
do  not  believe  we  can  give  that  kind  of 
message  unless  we  send  to  sea  our  most 
modern  equipment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Vinson]? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
that  this  amendment  be  voted  down.  In 
1962  the  Armed  Services  Committee  had 
before  It  an  authorization  for  a  carrier. 
After  long  consideration  and  after  taking 
lots  of  testimony,  the  committee  con- 
cluded It  should  recommend  a  conven- 
tional carrier,  as  requested.  Architects 
were  employed,  drawings  were  made,  and 
on  April  1  they  will  let  the  contract. 
This  coming  April  they  will  let  the  con- 
tract for  the  building  of  a  conventional 
carrier.  It  will  require  at  least  an  addi- 
tional year  to  go  from  the  powerplant 
of  a  conventional  carrier  to  a  nuclear 
carrier.  There  is  a  1-year  delay  there. 
It  requires  3  years  to  build  either  a  con- 
ventional ship  or  a  nuclear  ship.  So  you 
are  delaying  this  airplane  carrier  at  least 
by  1  year,  and  It  would  be  4  years  before 
you  got  the  carrier.  All  the  money  that 
has  been  spent  for  drawings,  plans,  and 
specifications  for  the  powerplant  to  be 
put  in  the  ship  would  be  absolutely 
wasted. 

The  committee  concluded  from  all  the 
facts  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary  that  the  proper  type  of  carrier 
at  this  time  is  a  conventional  carrier. 
The  House  has  authorized  a  conventional 
carrier. 

At  this  late  date  the  gentleman  from 
California  comes  in  and  wants  to  change 
it  from  a  conventional  carrier  to  a  nu- 
clear carrier.  The  committee  is  deeply 
concerned  about  nuclear  power.  We 
have  91  ships  today  in  our  Navy  that  are 
nuclear  ships.  But  on  the  facts  sub- 
mitted in  this  case  we  felt  we  should  not 
duplicate  right  now  the  Enterprise 
carrier. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  wish  to  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  this  is  the  first  opportu- 
nity to  brins  this  decision  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  fear  that  the  gentle- 
man Is  wrong  about  that,  he  could  have 
done  this  last  year,  for  example. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  It  is  the  first  oppor- 
tunity since  hearings  were  held  last  No- 
vember on  the  specific  Issue  of  the  nu- 
clear carrier  out  of  which  a  unanimous 
report  was  made  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy.  The  member- 
ship of  both  bodies  strongly  recommend- 
ed that  the  CVA-67  be  nuclear  propelled, 
after  considering  each  and  every  one  of 
the  objections  that  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  has  made. 

Mr.  VINSON.  The  committee  the 
gentleman  refers  to  Is  the  Atomic  Energy 
Committee.  The  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee did  make  a  recommendation. 
They  could  make  a  recommendation  any 
time  with  relation  to  nuclear  carriers. 
But  the  Congress  has  gone  on  record  on 
this  particular  carrier. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  voted  down,  and  I  ask  for  a  vote. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  HosmerI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Hosmer)  there 
were — ayes  32.  noes  67. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 


Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read  in  its 
entirety  and  that  each  section  now  be 
open  to  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

TITLE    n — RESEARCH.     DEVELOPMENT.     TEST.    AND 
EVALUATION 

Sec.  201.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  fiscal  year  1965  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  I7nlted 
States  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law.  in  amounts 
as  follows: 

For  the  Army.  91.397.000.000; 

For  the  Navy  (Including  the  Marine  Corps) . 
$1,451,000,000; 

For  the  Air  Force.  $3,205,000,000; 

For  Defense  agencies.  $519,000,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  17.  strike  out  •'$1,397,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$1,335,000,000". 

AMEITOMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.  COHELAN 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cohelan  to  the 
committee  amendment:  On  page  2,  line  17, 
strike  out  "$1,335,000,000"  and  Insert  "$1  - 
342.600.000". 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wonder  if  at  this  time  I  should  offer  my 
amendments  en  bloc,  as  I  have  two  other 
amendments  to  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  is  pending 
now  only  the  first  committee  amendment 
to  this  section. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Very  weU.  I  will 
Introduce  the  others  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  because  of  this 
procedural  point  that  I  am  In  the  posi- 
tion of  having  to  argue  this  amendment 
before  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Stratton]  to  strike  the  $92  million. 

As  I  Indicated  in  my  remarks  during 
general  debate,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
there  is  a  serious  question  of  priority 
here.  If  we  are  to  add  $92  million  on 
the  way  we  apparently  are  going  to  do 
it — without  having  the  opportunity  to 
consider  it  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search and  Development,  I  think  the 
matter  of  priority  should  be  very  seri- 
ously considered.  As  I  Indicated  in  my 
earlier  remarks,  I  am  very  reluctant  to 
make  a  recommendation  to  cut  certain 
items.  This  amendment  is  to  restore 
$7,600,000  for  Army  military  science. 

Now  what  the  subcommittee  has  done 
is  to  strike  $45.1  million  for  military 
science,  which  is  basic  research — and 
very  vitally  needed  research  for  the 
armed  services. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me,  this 
is  just  as  important  if  not  more  impor- 
tant than  this  problem  of  the  foUowon 
bomber  and  the  IMI  at  this  time.    The 


Secretary  of  Defense  h^s  plainly  come 
to  the  conclusion  at  this  time,  we  are  not 
at  a  stage  where  we  can  spend  sums  in 
dealing  strictly  with  air  defense.  A 
number  of  projects,  as  we  indicated  in 
our  report,  which  we  regatd  as  meriting 
higher  priority  than  the  two  aircraft 
were  cut  by  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee  in  Its  efforts  to  hold 
research  and  development  spending  at 
an  absolute  minimum  in  line  with  the 
requirements  of  national  defense  and 
strict  budget  economy. 

For  example,  $28.5  million  was  cut 
from  research  in  military  sciences  for 
the  Navy;  $32  million  was  cut  for  air- 
craft engine  research;  and  $17  million 
was  cut  for  ship  studies. 

All  three  of  these  items  are  related  to 
the  priority  basis  of  antisubmarine  war- 
fare. 

For  the  Army,  and  this  is  the  pending 
amendment,  $7.6  million  was  cut  for 
military  sciences  and  $23  million  from 
other  equipment,  with  both  items  relat- 
ing to  development  useful  In  special 
warfare  operations  such  as  now  being 
conducted  in  Vietnam. 

What  this  particular  amendment,  and 
there  will  be  two  to  follow,  proposes,  is 
simply  that  we  restore  $7,600,000  for  mili- 
tary sciences  for  the  Army,  and  I  will 
subsequently  Introduce  amendments  for 
the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson]. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  think  the  committee 
would  be  enlightened,  if  you  would  just 
tell  us  where  all  of  this  study  is  taking 
place.  Where  is  this  research  being  car- 
ried on  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Air  Force?  I  am  asking  that  because 
a  moment  ago  you  were  against  increas- 
ing the  bill  and  now  by  this  amendment 
you  propose  to  Increase  it.  I  just  want 
to  know  where  all  this  research  and  de- 
velopment is  taking  place.  I  am  sure 
you  can  tell  us  where  it  is  taking  place. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  It  is  taking  place  in 
antisubmarine  warfare. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  am  referring  to  where 
it  is  taking  place  geographically.  That 
is  what  I  am  talking  about.  That  is  all 
I  want  to  know  and  I  am  sure  our  col- 
leagues want  to  know  where  all  this  is 
going  on. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Geographically  this 
Is  going  on  In  the  universities  throughout 
the  country  In  the  basic  sciences. 

Mr.  VINSON.  In  which  particular 
universities  is  it  going  on? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  In  many  universities 
throughout  the  country.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  is  trsring  to  get  me  to  say 
this  is  all  going  to  the  University  of 
California,  but  believe  me ;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  VINSON.     I  see. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  It  is  going'  to  every 
university  in  the  country.  Of  course, 
this  Is  an  extremely  Important  item  of 
research  that  we  need  to  continue.  I  do 
not  want  you  to  get  pulled  off  the  bag, 
as  It  were,  because  this  matter  has  been 
called  to  my  attention  by  the  services 
and  there  are  many  areas  here  that  are 
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classified,  but  it  is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant thing. 

Let  me  point  out  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen so  far  as  the  Navy  is  concerned.  We 
have  told  them  that  they  could  not  cut 
oceanography  We  have  told  them  they 
could  cut  other  very  delicate  things  in 
antisubmarine  warfare.  But  there  re- 
mains, for  example,  other  activities. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aebate  on  tne 
pending  amendment  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Price  1. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Research  and  Development  was  unani- 
mous on  this  item  when  it  considered  the 
budget  request  for  the  Army  for  military 
science.  All  seven  members  of  the  sub- 
committee supported  a  minimum  reduc- 
tion in  this  item. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  for  the 
fiscal  year  1965  requested  $154,200,000  for 
the  military  sciences. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  for  the 
fiscal  year  1964  was  funded  in  the 
amount  of  $147,900,000  for  this  Item. 

The  committees  recommendation  was 
to  allow  $146.6  million  in  authorization 
for  military  science  or  a  reduction  of 
only  $7.6  million.  The  two  major  activ- 
ities in  this  item  in  the  military  science 
category  are  for  research  and  explora- 
tory development.  The  subcommittee 
held  thorough  hearings  on  this  matter. 
There  are  a  number  of  items  within  this 
category  The  subcommittee  has  al- 
lowed the  Department  full  flexibility  in 
reprogramins  within  this  category,  so 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  unanimously  at  the  time,  there 
was  little  opportunity  for  this  category 
to  be  hurt  by  this  minimum  reduction. 
Since  the  action  of  the  subcommittee  was 
unanimous  and  has  been  unanimously 
endorsed  by  the  full  committee,  and 
since  this  is  a  very  minimum  reduction 
on  a  SI 54  million  item.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  CohelanI  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  now 
recurs  on  the  committee  amendment. 
The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN     The  Clerk  will  read 
the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  On  page  2.  line  19, 
strike  ■••1.451.000.000"  and  Insert  "$1,329.- 
500.  OOO". 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY    MR    COHELAN 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Cohelan  to  the 
committee  amendment:  On  page  2.  line  19. 


strike    "•1.329.500.000'    and    insert    "$1,358.- 
000.000" 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  this  specific 
item  refers  to  the  Navy  and  on  this  $45.1 
million  for  military  science  what  we  have 
done  inadvertently  is  to  cut  the  Navy 
some  $28.5  million,  which  I  think  any 
fair  person  will  agree  is  a  dispropor- 
tionate amount.  The  object  of  my 
amendment  is  to  take  the  whole  area  of 
military  science  and  give  each  service  the 
amount  they  requested  in  an  effort  to  try 
to  adjust  what  Is  an  obvious  Inequity. 

What  we  have  done — and  I  am  sure  we 
did  not  intend  this — was  to  cut  $28.5  mil- 
lion from  the  Navy  requests  for  research 
and  development  in  the  field  of  military 
science  where  they  are  doing  some  very 
distinguished  work. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  here  letters  and 
correspondence  from  areas  throughout 
the  country  where  this  work  is  going  on. 
where  they  have  made  a  point  that  this 
is  going  to  affect  seriously  some  of  the 
very  important  work  that  the  Navy  is 
carrying  on.    For  example,  I  quote  from 
a  report  on  the  impact  of  what  we  have 
done. 
It  goes  on  to  point  out  that : 
Due  to  constraints  which   may   not  allow 
reduction     of     funding     In     oceanography. 
ARTEMIS  and  In  other  antisubmarine  war- 
fare areas,  the  remaining  Items  In  this  budget 
activity  will  of  necessity  suffer  a  dispropor- 
tionately large   cut.   20   percent      With   the 
cost  rise  of  5  percent  per  year,  the  reduced 
fiscal  year  1965  program  of  $98  6  million  rep- 
resents a  reduction  of  19  percent  below  the 
equivalent  fiscal  year  1963  level  ($110.0  mil- 
lion plus  5  percent  per  year  for  fiscal  year 
1964  and  fiscal  year  1965 — $121  3  million). 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  Is  mani- 
festly unfair.  If  we  are  going  to  put  in 
arbitrarily  by  action  of  the  full  commit- 
tee an  item  of  $92  million  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  this  is  the  proper  place  to  ex- 
press ones  self  on  what  we  think  priori- 
ties should  l)e.  I  would  suspect  that  if 
the  services  had  their  choice  as  between 
what  may  happen  to  the  $92  million  and 
what  would  happen  in  connection  with 
the  $45.1  million,  they  would  choose  the 
$45.1  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  that  there  will  be 
absolutely   no  mistake   about  who   the 
beneficiaries  will  t)e  in  connection  with 
this  particular  item  on  military  science 
I  want  to  refer  you  to  the  hearings  at 
page   7635   and   following   pages,   which 
will     give     you     a     complete     list     of 
the     educational     and     nonprofit     in- 
stitutions      which       receive       military 
prime    contracts    for    experimental    de- 
velopment, test,  and  research  work  for 
1963.    My  own  University  of  California 
is  included  among  those.    It  is  an  array 
of  great  colleges  throughout  the  country ; 
University    of    California    is    certainly 
among  them  along  with  every  other  uni- 
versity in  the  country.     It  so  happens 
that  the  sum  total  as  listed  in  the  com- 
mittee report  as  far  as  the  University  of 
California  is  concerned  is  a  mere   $12 
million.     And  you  must  remember  that 
this  must  be  related  to  the  size  of  the 
institution. 

Let  me  point  out  what  is  going  on  in 
some  of  the  other  great  institutions. 
Georgetown  University  is  receiving  some: 
George     Washington     University     also. 


and  let  us  not  forget  that  the  Georgia 
Medical  College  in  Augusta.  Ga..  is  re- 
ceiving some,  as  are  universities  in  al- 
most every  State  of  the  Union  repre- 
sented by  every  member  on  the  commit- 
tee. So  this  is  not  a  personal  matter  of 
whim  with  me.  It  is  a  very,  very  impor- 
tant item  which  I  consider  to  be  even 
more  important  than  the  addition  of 
S92  million  for  the  follow-on  bomber 
above  the  already  authorized  levels. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  sill  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  this  be  on  the 
committee  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto? 

Mr.  VINSON.    On  this  amendment. 
Mr.  PIKE.    On  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  VINSON.    That  is  right.    We  are 
trying  to  deal  with  one  of  you  at  a  time. 
Mr.   PIKE.     Mr.   Chairman.   I   with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PRICE.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  Is  di- 
rected toward  the  largest  request  in  the 
research  and  development  budget  for 
military  science:  that  is.  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy.  The  Navy  re- 
quested $190,458,000  for  this  budget  ac- 
tivity. The  committee  recommended 
$161,958,000.  a  reduption  of  only  $28y2 
million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
committee,  it  was  felt  that  this  small 
reduction  would  allow  a  continuation  of 
efforts  in  fundamental  research  and  ex- 
ploratory'developments  at  a  level  only 
slightly  below  that  of  fiscal  year  1964, 
and  above  the  funding  level  of  fiscal  year 

1963.  ^        . 

The  Navy  had  the  largest  research  and 
development  effort  in  military  science, 
and  this  particular  category  is  spread 
over  10  different  budget  efforts.  There- 
fore, the  reduction  is  at  a  very  low  figure 
for  the  10  different  budget  estimates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  portion  of  this 
budget  activity  that  is  disturbing  to  the 
committee  is  the  area  of  management 
and  support  which  shows  a  funding  in- 
crease of  almost  50  percent  since  fiscal 
year  1963.  This  is  the  result  of  increased 
contract  efforts  with  nonprofit  institu- 
tions to  conduct  operational  studies  and 
analyses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  believes 
that  these  efforts  can  be  reduced  to  the 
fiscal  year  1963  level  without  endanger- 
ing the  defense  posture  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  suggest  the  defeat  of 
this  amendment  and  I  ask  for  a  vote 
thereon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 

the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 

California  to  the  committee  amendment. 

The    amendment    to    the    committee 

amendment  was  rejected. 
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AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    PIKE 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pike  to  the 
committee  amendment:  On  page  2.  line  19, 
strike  out  "$1,329,500,000"  and  Insert  "$1,- 
290.000.000.'. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  after  some 
procedural  perils,  I  find  myself  here  with 
half  of  an  amendment  to  the  entire  bill. 
I  am  obliged  to  do  it  in  this  manner  be- 
cause of  the  parliamentary  situation. 
However,  in  order  to  simplify  It  I  would 
like  to  say  that  this  particular  amend- 
ment takes  $39.5  million  out  of  the 
Navy's  R.  &  D.  The  other  amendment 
which  I  shall  offer  takes  $132  million  out 
of  the  Navy's  R.  &  D..  representing  a  total 
of  $171.5  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  program  intended 
to  be  affected  by  these  two  amendments 
is  a  new  naval  attack  aircraft,  called  the 
VAL.  I  discussed  earlier  the  fact  that 
this  program  which  will  finally  culmi- 
nate In  a  better  than  $2  billion  appro- 
priation was  commenced  as  a  reprogram- 
ing  action,  although  in  fact  this  Is  90  per- 
cent the  procurement  of  a  new  aircraft. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  now  to  talk 
about  the  merits  of  this  plane.  I  believe 
that  this  program  should  be  judged  in 
conjunction  with  the  merits  of  other  air- 
craft which  are  now  in  production  or 
which  are  under  development. 

Aside  from  our  long-range  strategic 
bombers,  both  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force 
have  two  basic  types  of  fighter  aircraft. 
They  have  the  Interceptor  aircraft  de- 
signed to  fight  way  up  there  and  the  at- 
tack aircraft  designed  to  fight  way  down 
there.  The  interceptor  was  designed  to 
intercept  other  planes.  The  attack  air- 
craft Is  designed  to  help  troops  on  the 
ground.  The  Navy  says  they  have  plenty 
of  interceptor  aircraft  designed  to  fight 
way  up  there. 

We  were  told  earlier  in  general  debate 
there  are  not  any  new  interceptors  un- 
der development,  there  are  not  any  new 
interceptors  under  production. 

I  call  your  attention  to  page  7721  of 
the  hearings  where  Navy  Secretary  Nitze 
refers  to  the  TFX  as  an  interceptor.  I 
call  your  attention  to  page  7236  where 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  refers  to 
the  F-4  as  an  interceptor.  The  Navy 
calls  both  of  these  airplanes  interceptors. 

The  Air  Force,  on  the  other  hand, 
manufacturers  the  F-110.  It  is  a  Mc- 
Donald Phantom  aircraft.  They  call  It 
an  attack  plane.  The  Air  Force  is  also 
going  on  with  the  TFX  program.  They 
call  that  an  attack  plane.  So  today  the 
Navy  is  producing  one  plane  it  calls  an 
interceptor,  and  it  Is  preparing  to  pro- 
duce another  plane  it  calls  an  intercep- 
tor. The  Air  Force  is  producing  a  plane 
it  calls  an  attack  plane,  and  it  is  pre- 
pared to  produce  another  plane  it  calls 
an  attack  plane.  They  are  the  same  air- 
craft. The  Navy  says  it  needs  a  new  at- 
tack plane  because  it  has  not  any  attack 
planes,  but  it  already  has  the  same  two 
planes  that  the  Air  Force  calls  attack 
planes. 

What  will  this  magnificent  new  naval 
aircraft  do?     I  quote  from  page  7319 


of  the  hearings,  the  witness  being  Ad- 
miral Thach : 

.  Question.  Admiral  can  you  tell  me  any 
mission  which  your  new  VAL  can  accom- 
plish that  the  A-6A  you  have  Just  shown  us 
cannot  accomplish? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  Both  can  accomplish  the 
mission  that  we  have  In  mind. 

Question.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  A-6A 
which  you  have  Just  shown  us  can  accom- 
plish a  great  many  missions  which  the  VAL 
that  you  now  propose  to  buy  cannot  accom- 
plish? 

Answer.  That  is  true.  sir. 

That  Is  What  the  Navy  thinks  about 
this  program.  What  does  the  Air  Force 
think  about  this  program?  We  have 
heard  so  much  about  General  LeMay 
and  what  a  wonderful  mind  General  Le- 
May has,  both  as  to  fighters  and  bombers, 
and  I  agree.  But  this  is  what  he  says 
regarding  this  VAL  program  on  page 
7515.  This  Is  the  position  of  the  Air 
Force : 

We  won't  be  interested  In  it.  because,  as 
I  understand  It.  it  Is  practically  the  airplane 
they  are  flying  now  with  a  new  engine  In 
It.  which  would  give  a  little  more  range,  a 
little  more  load-carrying  capability,  but 
nothing  like  the  TFX.  I  believe  the  TFX 
win  be  a  better  airplane,  not  only  from  the 
user's  standpoint,  from  a  tactical  standpoint, 
but  I  think  It  will  prove  out  from  an  eco- 
nomic standf>olnt;  from  a  cost  effectiveness 
standpoint  the  TFX  will  be  much  better. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment  and  all  amendments  there- 
to close  In  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hoi)e 
the  committee  will  vote  down  this  amend- 
ment. We  had  a  very  fine  hearing  on 
this  new  plane.  This  plane  operates  off 
the  airplane  carriers.  You  might  clas- 
sify It  as  an  attack  bomber. 

Pour  big  companies  In  the  United 
States  were  Invited  to  participate.  It  so 
happened  that  we  did  not  have  enough 
planes  to  go  around,  so  they  had  to  select 
one  company.  They  did  not  select  the 
company  located  in  the  district  of  my 
friend  from  New  York.  They  selected 
another  company,  the  Ling-Temco- 
Vought  Co.  down  in  Texas.  The  Navy 
came  before  the  committee  and  said  Con- 
gress had  authorized  money  in  17  other 
instances,  and  they  would  like  to  repro- 
gram  some  of  that  money.  They  also 
said  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  was 
going  to  let  them  have  $15  million  of  his 
emergency  fund  to  use  also.  So  after  a 
lengthy  hearing,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  by  a  roUcall  vote  of  26  to  6 
agreed  to  the  reprograming.  After  It  had 
agreed  to  the  reprograming,  which  au- 
thorized 3  to  be  built,  then  they  came 
before  the  committee  in  the  consideration 
of  this  bill  and  said  they  wanted  to  buy 
35  planes.  The  35  planes  would  cost 
$105,800,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
that  this  amendment  be  voted  down. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  GuBSERl. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thought  all  time  had  expired. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  have  said  enough. 
Everybody  knows  you  carmot  do  every- 
thing you  want  to  do.  But  I  am  not  con- 
cerned about  these  things.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  an  adequate  national  de- 
fense. Here  Is  a  plane  that  can  fly  twice 
as  far  as  the  planes  they  are  replacing 
on  our  carriers,  and  carry  twice  the  load. 
I  ask  that  this  amendment  be  rejected. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  the 
time  remaining  may  I  say  I  agree  com- 
pletely with  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia, the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
May  I  say  that  the  TFX,  the  F-111  as  It 
Is  sometimes  called,  is  technically  an  In- 
terceptor, but  It  is  a  fighter  interceptor. 
On  page  7221  of  the  hearings  it  is  said 
that  the  F-111  will  provide  greater 
"fighter  capabilities"  for  less  carrier 
deck  space.  There  is  no  interceptor 
under  development  which  will  p>erform 
the  mission  of  the  <  IMI  which  this 
amendment  would  delete. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  speak 
briefly  today  in  support  of  H.R.  9637,  this 
year's  authorization  bill  for  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, and  naval  vessels,  and  for  the  re- 
search and  develofHnent  carried  on  by 
the  Etepartment  of  Defense.  I.  would 
like  to  deal  with  three  particular  matters 
since  they  represent  areas  of  special  in- 
terest to  me. 

The  first  of  these  is,  I  think,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  more  imr>ortant 
developments  in  recent  years.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  Army's  Air  Assault  Divi- 
sion which  Is  now  training  and  experi- 
menting at  Port  Benning,  Ga. 

I  have  seen — and  I  am  sure  that  you 
have  seen — references  In  the  press  which 
tend  to  create  the  Impression  that  the 
Army  is  building  up  its  own  Air  Force. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  matter  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  question  over  the 
years  and  I  felt  that  this  should  be  In- 
quired into  and  the  true  facts  discovered. 
I  did  exactly  this  and  this  is  what  I 
found  out. 

The  Army,  at  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  at  present  Is  testing 
a  concept  in  which  aerial  vehicles  replace 
conventional  means  for  the  movement 
of  troops  and  supplies,  and  also  replace 
some  of  the  traditional  flre  support  sys- 
tems with  armed  aerial  platforms. 

Land  wariare  is  based  upon  the  two 
basic  essentials  of  firepower  and  maneu- 
ver. The  firepower  of  today's  soldier  has 
increased  many  times  over  his  World 
War  II  counterpart,  but  his  mobility,  un- 
til recently  keyed  to  the  wheel,  has 
changed  but  little.  By  getting  the  sol- 
dier away  from  the  friction  of  the  earth's 
surface,  he  can  transcend  obstacles  and, 
more  importantly,  can  avoid  much  of  the 
ground  based  flre  of  the  enemy.  I  am 
told  that  in  World  War  II  and  Korea 
over  90  p)ercent  of  the  casualties  in  oiu- 
Armed  Forces  were  suffered  by  soldiers 
on  the  ground. 
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The  air  mobility  concept  was  born  as 
a  result  of  exhaustive-studies  conducted 
to  determine  the  best  methods  of  reduc- 
ing the  ground  soldier's  exposure  to  en- 
emy ground  based  flres.  thereby  reducmg 
casualties,  and  of  increasing  his  ability 
to  move  rapidly  around  the  battlefield, 
thus  reducing  the  size  of  forces  required. 
As  you  know,  the  Army  has  just  reor- 
ganized its  divisions  to  make  them  more 
flexible,  to  increase  their  firepower,  and 
to  adapt  them  to  the  requirements  of  the 
modern  battlefield.    The  Army  is  justly 
proud  of  the  results  of  this  reorganiza- 
tion    Using  the  new  infantry  division 
as  a  base  the  Army  has  developed  and 
organized  an  experimental  air  assault 
division.    This    experimental     division, 
designated  the  11th  Air  Assault  Division, 
was    activated    last    February    at    Fort 
Benning.  Ga.     In  this  new  type  division 
they  have  added  some  350  aircraft,  but 
have  reduced  the  number  of  trucks  by 
over  1  800  and  have  taken  out  all  the 
tanks      and      medium      artillery.    The 
weight  of  equipment  in  this  new  division 
is  substantially  lighter,  actually  about 
one-fourth  the  weight  of  a  standard  in- 
fantry division. 

To  compensate  for  the  loss  of  medium 
artillery  and  tanks,  the  air  assault  divi- 
sion includes  an  aerial  rocket  battalion 
and  a  Little  John  rocket  battalion. 

The  Army  is  now  training  the  person- 
nel and  testing  the  concepts  of  employ- 
ment of  this  division  to  determine  if  it 
offers  significant  advantages  over  divi- 
sions already  in  being.  The  first  test  of 
a  reinforced  infantry  battalion  at  Fort 
Stewart.  Ga.  last  fall  indicated  that  the 
air  mobility  concept  shows  great  promise. 
Additional  testing  by  the  Army  and  also 
by  the  Joint  U.S.  Strike  Command  will 
be  held  this  year. 

The  Army  recognizes  that  the  air  as- 
sault division  is  not  a  panacea  for  all 
types  of  warfare.    In  fact  Army  officers 
candidly   discuss  certain   limitations  in 
the  concept.    They  concede  that  low  and 
slow  flying  aircraft  which  live  and  oper- 
ate   in    the    frontline    environment    are 
vulnerable    to    enemy    action,    but    not 
nearly  so  vulnerable  as  a  slow  moving 
column  of  trucks  or  infantry  marching 
on  foot.     The  current  lack  of  an  all- 
around-the-clock   capability    for   Army 
aircraft  is  often  cited  as  affecting  the 
sustained  fighting  ability  of  air  mobile 
units.    This   is  an   area   to   which   the 
Army  is  devoting  a  considerable  effort 
and  has  a  reasonable  expectation  of  de- 
veloping improvements  in  bad  weather 
capabilities. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  initial  tests 
of  air  assault  units  show  great  promise. 
There  will  be  no  decision  by  the  Army 
or  the  Department  of  Defense  however, 
as  to  placement  of  air  assault  division 
in  the  force  structure  until  all  the  results 
are  in  and  have  been  completely  evalu- 
ated. But  I  feel  the  Army  can  point 
with  pride  to  the  steps  which  they  are 
taking  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
their  forces  by  examining  bold  new  con- 
cepts for  land  warfare  in  the  future. 

I  mentioned  that  1  was  going  to  discuss 
three  matters  relating  to  H.R.  9637  The 
second  of  these  is  the  VAL.  spelled  V-A-L. 
airplane  in  which  the  Navy  is  showing 
such  a  great  interest. 


V.  is  the  designation  for  a  heavier  than 
air  aircraft;  A.  stands  for  attack;  and  L. 
is  the  symbol  for  light ;  a  light  attack  air- 
craft which  will  be  able  to  carry  a  much 
greater  payload  than  the  Skyhawk.  and 
will  have  almost  twice  the  range  of  the 
Skyhawk  This  means,  of  course,  that 
VAL  will  have  more  time  on  station  for 
any  close  support  mission. 

Last  year  the  Navy  in  reviewing  the 
entire  picture  of  its  air-strike  capabilities 
found  that  the  A4  series  of  aircraft  did 
not  fully  meet  its  present  requirements 
The  A4  aircraft  was  designed  in  the  late 
forties  to  deliver  at  the  least  possible 
cost  a  single  nuclear  weapon. 

Today  with  our  great  Nation  faced 
with  an  ever  increasingly  and  vitally  im- 
portant limited  war  role  for  our  aircraft 
carriers,  the  Navy  determined  that  a 
more  versatile  aircraft  with  a  great  non- 
nuclear  capability  is  required.  Although 
this  is  a  new  buy.  it  is  not  a  completely 
new  aircraft.  The  VAL  in  effect  is  an 
improved  version  of  the  P8E  Crusader 
It  will  be  modified  primarily  for  its  at- 
tack mission. 

On  February  11  of  this  year  the  Navy 
announced  the  selection  of  Ling-Temco- 
Vought.  Inc..  of  Dallas.  Tex.,  as  the  win- 
ner of  the  design  competition.    The  se- 
lection was  made  from  proposals  sub- 
mitted   by     four    aircraft    companies: 
Grumman.  North  American.  Douglas  and 
the  Ling-Temco-Vought.    The  Navy  ex- 
pects that  a  fixed  price  development  con- 
tract will  be  awarded  in  the  near  future. 
In  its  fiscal  year  1965  request  the  Navy 
has  asked  for  35  VAL  at  an  Initial  unit 
cost  of  $3,033,857.     It  is  expected  that 
the  unit  cost,  however,  will  average  out 
at  approximately  1.7  million  over  the  life 
of  the  VAL  program.    These  figures  in- 
clude spares  and  repair  parts. 

I  consider  this  VAL  program  one  of  the 
most  important,  if  not  the  most  impor- 
tant, current  effort  and  current  program 
that  the  Navy  has  presented.  I  consider 
it  to  be  essential  to  have  an  aircraft  with 
the  characteristics  of  the  VAL  and  to 
have  that  airplane  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time. 

The  third  matter  which  I  would  like 
to  deal  with  is  the  addition  to  the  bill  of 
$92  million. 

I  feel  the  same  concern  that  you  have 
heard  voiced  so  often;  that  is.  that  we 
are  headed  down  a  road  which  leads  to 
the  total  abandonment  of  the  manned 
bomber. 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  com- 
plete paradox  to  me  that  those  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  defending  the 
United  States  could  be  so  shortsighted 
as  to  place  all  of  our  capabilities  in  one 
single  weapon  system. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  by  any  means 
that  that  has  been  done.  What  I  do 
mean  to  say  is  that  it  is  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  course  now  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  He 
is  a  brilliant  and  capable  administrator; 
of  this  there  can  he  no  doubt.  But  I 
simply  cannot  find  myself  In  agreement 
with  him  that  we  should  not  at  this  time 
start  on  a  new  bomber  when  we  know 
that  It  is  somewhere  between  7  and  9 
years  from  the  time  that  the  studies  start 
on  such  a  complex  system  to  the  time 
that  the  individual  service  actually  be- 


gins to  fly  the  plane  as  an  operational 
weapons  system. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  my  own  opinion. 
I  wonder  why  we  did  not  start  this  years 
ago     I  think  we  are  already  late. 

Mr.  McNamara  himself  said  and  I 
quote : 

We  plan  to  continue  a  mixed  force  of  mis- 
siles and  manned  bombers  throughout  the 
entire  planning  period,  fiscal  years  1965-69. 
Although  most  of  the  aiming  points  In  the 
Soviet  target  system  can  be  best  attacked  by 
missiles,  the  long-range  bombers  wUl  con- 
tinue to  be  used  In  the  followup  attack,  par- 
ticularly against  hard  mlsalle  sites  and 
against  the  targets  which  need  not  be  at- 
tacked within  minutes;  for  example,  weapon 
storage  sites 
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In  the  committee  report,  the  commit- 
tee asks,  and  I  ask  here:  What  is  the 
plan  if  war  does  not  occur  during  the  life 
of  our  present  bombers — the  B-52  and 
the  B-58?  What  will  then  be  used  to 
attack  hard  missile  sites  and  weapon 
storage  sites? 

As  I  say.  the  whole  matter  is  incom- 
prehensible to  me  and  I  will  say  only 
this :  I  voted  for  the  addition  of  the  $52 
million  for  the  follow-on  bomber  and 
the  $40  million  for  the  manned  inter- 
ceptor. In  my  heart  and  in  my  mind  I 
feel  that  I  have  done  the  right  thing  for 
my  country.  I  can  only  hope  that  my 
strongly  felt  belief  will  be  reflected  in 
the  vote  on  this  matter  in  the  House 

tod&y 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Pike]  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The     committee      amendment     was 

agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  20.  strike  out  "»3.205.000.000" 
and  insert  'W. 140.000.000". 

Mr.  COHELAN  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cohelan  to  the 
committee  amendment:  Page  2.  line  20, 
strike  out  •••3,140,000,000-  and  insert 
••$3.149.000.000^". 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee.  I  shall  not 
detain  the  Committee  long.  I  am  offering 
this  amendment  as  a  matter  of  con- 
sistency. Tills  proposed  amendment 
merely  adds  to  the  Air  Force  request  for 
air  science  the  sum  of  $9  million  and  will 
raise  the  existing  sum  by  that  amount. 
Of  course,  this  Is  part  of  the  overall  $45.1 
million  that  I  have  been  seeking  to 
restore  in  the  bill. 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  the  report,  as  you  know, 
praises  Mr.  McNamara  for  his  accom- 
plishments in  saving  money  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  But  most  of  the 
major  savings  that  the  Secretary  has 
made  were  possible  only  because  he  had 
the  courage  to  oppose  the  expendltureoi 
funds  for  projects  which  had  not  been 
fully  considered  or  defined. 


The  Items  I  have  been  proposing  to  be 
retained  in  the  bill  are  all  items  that 
have  been  requested  by  the  various  serv- 
ices and  supported  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Indeed,  I  feel  sure  the  Air 
Force  itself  would  prefer  to  u.se  any  funds 
that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  might 
wish  to  restore  in  the  bill  for  a  project 
such  as  this. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  an  "aye"  vote 
on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Cohelan]  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    STRATTON 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stratton  to  the 
committee  amendment:  On  page  2,  line  20, 
after  •'Air  Force"  strike  out  "$3,140,000,000" 
and  insert  ••$3,048,000,000". 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  past  few  minutes  somewhat  because 
of  the  strange  parliamentary  situation, 
the  fearless  four  have  been  somewhat 
fractured.  But  lest  there  be  some  con- 
fusion with  some  of  the  amendments 
that  have  been  offered  previously,  the 
amendment  which  has  just  been  offered 
is  an  amendment  that  Is  being  offered 
in  behalf  of  our  group  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  It  Is  the  amend- 
ment that  was  brought  to  your  atten- 
tion by  the  letter  circulated  to  the  offices 
of  Members  of  the  House  yesterday.  It 
is  the  amendment  proposed  In  the  addi- 
tional views  which  were  circulated  and 
which  were  printed.  It  is  the  basic 
amendment  addressed  to  the  arguments 
that  have  taken  place  on  this  floor  this 
afternoon  in  those  very  minor  areas  such 
as  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Pike]  has  pointed  out  which  are  con- 
troversial in  this  bill;  namely,  the  wis- 
dom of  expending  $92  million  for  two 
additional  aircraft  which  are  either  not 
very  well  conceived  or  which  yet  have 
not  been  properly  integrated  Into  the 
defenses  of  the  country. 

The  hour  is  late,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  want  to  take  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mittee at  this  hour  to  discuss  this  at 
length.  I  think  that  probably  we  under- 
stand it  well.  This  Is  the  economy 
amendment.  This  is  the  amendment 
that  those  of  you  who  supported  us  last 
year  when  we  asked  your  help  In  striking 
out  the  $363  million  for  the  B-70  plane 
want  to  support  now  and  we  will  wel- 
come your  support.  This  is  the  amend- 
ment that  those  of  you  who  for  some 
mistaken  reason  perhaps,  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  support  us  on  that 
amendment  and.  of  course,  have  been 
regretting  It.  since  this  plane  still  has 
not  gotten  into  the  air — as  I  say,  this 
is  the  amendment  which  you  can  now 
join  us  in  supporting  and  erase  your 
mistake  of  the  last  time. 

This  is  the  economy  amendment.  May 
I  just  say  one  thing  more.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. You  have  heard  a  lot  about  our 
B-70  getting  old;  and  about  our  B-70 
going  out  of  inventory;  and  about  us 
not  having  any  manned  bombers  in  the 


1970s.  Do  not  believe  it.  We  have  in- 
vested $18  billion  in  the  B-52  force  which 
we  have  at  the  present  time.  We  have 
expended  $1.6  billion  in  improving  and 
strengthening  this  force  and  to  have  it 
continue.  In  this  bill  there  are  $306 
million  more  for  strengthening  this 
force. 

Talk  about  getting  old.  The  707  jet 
aircraft,  v/hich  many  of  you  hope  to 
catch,  if  we  can  get  out  of  here  in  time, 
to  go  back  to  your  home  districts,  have 
racked  up  to  date  twice  as  many  flying 
hours  as  the  B-52's  will  have  by  1970, 
and  that,  after  all.  is  the  real  measure 
of  an  aircraft.  Here  is  a  safe,  sound, 
economy  amendment,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
House.  I  am  the  Member  referred  to  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  as  the  one 
who  decimated  the  five  last  year  to  four 
this  year.  I  did  join  with  the  two  gentle- 
men from  New  York,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  in  the  fight  on  the  RS-70  issue, 
because  I  thought  they  were  right  on 
that  issue.  I  still  think  we  were  right 
on  the  RS-70  issue.  I  think  that  history 
has  proven  we  were  right  on  the  RS-70 
issue.  But.  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
House,  this  is  an  entirely  different  issue. 
It  involves  an  entirely  different  concept. 
The  issue  is  very  simple.  The  last  B-52's 
and  B-58's  were  delivered  in  1962.  Those 
B-52's  and  B-58's  are  wearing  out.  At 
the  present  time  we  do  not  have  any- 
thing in  the  mill  to  replace  those  B-52*s 
and  B-58's  when  they  are  obsolete.  All 
of  the  experts  agree  that  we  need  a  fol- 
low-on bomber  to  replace  the  B-52's  and 
B-58's.  We  need  a  mixed  force  of  bomb- 
ers and  missiles.  This,  in  my  opimon, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  an  economy 
amendment;  it  is  an  amendment  which 
will  cost  this  Congress,  this  Government, 
more  in  the  long  run  if  you  do  not  take 
this  step  to  put  the  follow-on  bc«nber 
in  the  mill  now. 

Dissent,  Mr  Chairman,  I  think  is  a 
healthy  thing,  but  healthy  defense  of  the 
country  is  imperative,  and  this  will  de- 
stroy that  healthy  defense.  I  hope  the 
amendment  is  defeated. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia . 

Mr.  HARDY.  Let  me  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  the  statement  he  has 
made.  He  has  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
at  least  this  year  was  different  from  last 
year. 

Mr.  ICHORD.    Entirely  different. 

Mr.  HARDY.  And  we  are  talking 
about  an  entirely  different  matter.  The 
gentleman  very  aptly  said  we  do  not 
have  any  follow -on  bomber  beyond  what 
we  have  now  that  are  actually  in  service 
and  fast  becoming  obsolete  and  running 
out. 

Mr.  ICHORD.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARDY.  The  gentleman  did  not 
mention  the  IMI.  That  is  the  other 
facet  of  this  total  item.  That  is  the 
one  portion  to  which  I  would  like  to 
address  myself.  I  will  not  take  up  much 
time  on  it,  but  as  a  result  of  the  hear- 


ings of  the  subcommittee  conducted  on 
the  defenses  of  this  country.  I  came  to 
the  strong  conclusion  that  we  are  ur- 
gently in  need  of  developing  an  improved 
IMI  to  defend  our  own  country.  It  is 
something  that  must  be  done. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly. 

Mr.  HARDY.  And  the  other  parts 
that  are  in  this  amendment  that  the 
committee  added  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary, in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  want  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  and  I  want  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman in  answer  to  the  statement,  let 
us  be  perfectly  fair  about  this.  The 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force,  jointly  and  collectively  agree 
that  we  need  this  bomber  and  we  need 
this  interceptor.  It  is  not  done  because 
of  General  LeMay  alone.  The  testimony 
in  this  book  here  conclusively  points  out 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  insist  that 
they  need  these  two;  namely,  the  follow- 
on  bomber  and  the  maimed  interceptor. 

Mr.  ICHORD.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Will  the  gentleman 
permit  one  other  comment  on  that  score; 
namely,  that  the  other  point  was  devel- 
oped by  our  subcommittee  in  its  hear- 
ings last  summer  with  respect  to  the 
IMI. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  To  carry  the  point 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
a  bit  further,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  through  the. 
gentleman  from  Missouri  whether  or  not 
it  is  true  that  we  knowingly  accepted  a 
degradation  of  our  air  defenses  through 
the  phaseout  of  certain  radar  centers 
in  anticipation  that  we  could  trade  this 
saving  off  on  a  faster  development  of  the 
improved  manned  interceptor. 

Mr.  HARDY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  let  me  say  the  matter  here  involved 
was  included  in  a  classified  report.  I 
cannot  discuss  this  item  by  item,  but  we 
can  probably  say  this,  that  the  military 
anticipated  the  IMI  would  offset  the  deg- 
radation which  might  otherwise  occur. 

Mr.  GUBSER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairtnan,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

This  amendment  we  are  now  discuss- 
ing is  indeed,  as  the  reformed  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  said,  a  new  program. 
It  is  an  entirely  different  program  and  if 
we  do  not  accept  this  amendment  what 
it  is  going  to  mean  is  we  are  going  to 
have  two  follow-on  bombers  under  de- 
velopment in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica at  the  same  time  next  year.  That 
is  what  it  is  going  to  mean.  We  have 
not  buried  those  B-70's.  They  are  out 
there  in  California.  They  are  sitting 
there  in  the  hangars.  They  are  going 
to  fly  some  day.  Do  we  need  develop  two 
manned  bombers  at  the  same  time? 
Why  do  we  not  wait  and  see  if  we  get 
these  things  off  the  ground?    The  same 
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people  who  are  promoting  this  new  fol- 
low-on bomber  this  year  were  standing 
up  in  this  House  on  this  floor  at  the 
same  time  last  year  saying.  "The  B-70 
is  ready  to  fly." 

The  B-70  is  not  ready  to  fly.      ine 
B-70S  delays  are  costing  us  today  S15 
million  a  month  just  for  standstill  time. 
This  is  the  manned  bomber  that  we  are 
developing    right   now.     Now   they   say 
one  additional  manned  bomber  is  not 
enough,  we  have  got  to  have  two  addi- 
tional manned  bombers.    That  is  what 
this  program  is.     This  is  a  completeiy 
new  and  completely  different  program. 
Before  the  other  one  is  even  completed, 
for  heaven's  sake  in  a  sense  of  reason- 
ableness,  let  us  wait  until   that  B-70 
flies     Let  us  wait  until  it  gets  off  the 
ground     Let  us  wait  until  we  learn  from 
the  B-70  program  all  we  can  learn  from 
it     It  has  cost  us  $L5  billion  for  a  3- 
plane  program  by  the  time  we  get  it  off 

the  ground.  ... 

Mr.  STAFFORD.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont. 

Mr  STAFFORD.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress a  question  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  who  serves  on 
the  Research  and  Development  Subcom- 
mittee. Was  any  presentation  made  in 
our  committee  asking  for  justifying  this 

$92  million?  .     . 

Mr  PIKE.  No  presentation  whatso- 
ever was  made  to  the  Research  and  De- 
velopment Subcommittee  asking  for  this 
$52  million.  This  was  not  soniething 
that  we  took  out  of  the  Air  Force  budget. 
This  was  something  we  put  in  the  Air 
Force  budget  they  did  not  even  ask  for. 
Mr  STAFFORD.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  me  if  there  were  not  some  funds  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  for  the  program 
definition  on  the  B-70?  ,   ^  ^  ,„  .w„ 

Mr  PIKE  There  are  included  m  the 
budget  without  this  $52  million  follow - 
on  bomber  money  $75  million  for  the 
B-70  development  plus  $5  million  for 
the  development  of  a  new  follow-on 
bomber  concept.  •   .  ^  „• 

Mr  STAFFORD.  Is  it  the  opinion  of 
the  gentleman  that  this  $92  million  is 
not  necessary  this  year  or  could  not  be 
effectively  used  this  year? 

Mr  PIKE.  I  would  say  the  gentleman 
is  absolutely  correct.  Nobody  says  that 
there  should  not  ever  be  another  manned 
bomber  but.  for  heavens  sake  let  us 
learn  what  we  can  learn  from  the  Si  2 
billion  we  have  already  spent  on  the  B-70 
before  we  go  hog  wild  on  another  one. 
All  we  have  learned  at  this  point  for  the 
$1  5  billion  which  we  have  invested  in 
that  program  is  that  this  is  not  the  way 
to  build  a  new  manned  bomber. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
CoHELAN]  for  1^2  minutes. 
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Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  and  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  LMr. 

Stratton 1 . 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Becker!  referred  a  mo- 
ment ago  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  with 
regard  to  this  follow-on  bomber. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Committee.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the 
hearings  at  page  7477  at  which  General 
LeMay  says  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  said  we 
should  go  ahead  with  the  bomber.  How-- 
ever.  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
qualified  his  statement  to  some  extent, 
that  he  did  not  buy  the  long  leadtime 
items  which  would  go  into  just  the  pro- 
gram definition  phase. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  have  the  $5  mil- 
lion in  there  to  go  Into  the  program  defi- 
nition phase.  What  General  LeMay  did 
not  tell  the  committee,  but  what  is  a 
fact  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  have  been 
authorized  to  say  so.  is  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  sent  a  memorandum  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  after  they  took 
this  action  specifically  asking  the  Air 
Force  to  give  them  a  little  better  idea  of 
exactly  what  this  follow-on  bomber  was 
all  about.    This  is  what  the  $5  million 

'^Mr  Chairman,  until  those  questions 
are  answered,  we  would  be  wasting 
money  to  spend  another  $93  million,  as 
the  committee  has  proposed. 

Mr  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee  I  want  to 
point  out  in  the  very  brief  time  I  have 
remaining  that  if  we  put  in  this  $92  mil- 
lion for  a  follow-on  bomber  and  for  an 
IMI  aircraft,  which  is  incidentally  in 
quite  a  phantom  state  and  we  have  $5 
million  in  the  budget  for  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired^ 
Mr  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  time  be  al- 
lotted to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr     COHELAN.     Mr.     Chairman.     I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan.    I 
sincerely  appreciate  it. 

Mr  Chairman.  If  this  money  is  au- 
thorized, as  It  was  authorized  In  the  B-70 
program  of  last  year.  I  have  a  strong 
feeling  that  It  Is  very  unlikely  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  Is  going  to  ap- 
propriate this  money.  Not  only  that,  i 
have  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  Defense  Department  will  use  the 
money  If  It  Is  appropriated,  simply  be- 
cause we  do  not  In  fact  have  a  proper 
and  acceptable  proposal. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  one 
objecting  to  these  follow-on  studies^ 
They  are  already  In  the  conceptlonal 
phase  Once  they  bring  up  a  program 
and  tell  us  what  they  are  talking  about, 
then  we  can  consider  and  approve  the 
program.  What  we  have  been  pleading 
for  with  the  members  of  the  Committee 
all  afternoon  In  general  debate— for  those 
members  who  were  not  here— was  to  ask 
the  members  of  the  Committee  to  refer 
this  matter  back  to  the  Research  and 


Development  Subcommittee  where  we 
can  deal  with  It  properly,  correctly,  and 
constructively:  where  we  can  make  ur- 
gent and  serious  study  of  the  IMI  ana 

the  FOB.  .  ^ 

Mr  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  complex 
and  difficult  question.  It  is  not  to  be 
solved  simply  by  throwing  money  at  It. 
And  we  already  have  $5  million  planned 
and  approved  for  fiscal  1965. 

Let  me  quote  what  Dr.  Brown  said 
when  he  was  before  our  Subcommittee 
on  Research  and  Development : 

However,  to  insure  against  uncertainty  or 
possible  errors  in  our  present  estimate  of 
future  wars,  continuing  systenis  studies  of 
alternative  manned  aircraft  systems  are  war- 
ranted. 
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Mr  Chairman,  the  money  is  In  there, 
but  we  do  not  need  $92  million  in  this 
year  authorization  bill. 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  pending 
amendment.  ,     . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 

Bray  I.  ,   ^     w* 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  doubt 
whether  any  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  has  voted  any  more 
consistently  toward  economy  than  L 
Today  we  are  faced  with  a  matter  of 
national  defense.  General  LeMay  says 
that  we  need  this  bomber.  Dr.  Brown, 
as  has  been  stated,  says  that  we  do  not 

need  it.  .      .    ,•  * 

In  this  matter,  are  you  going  to  listen 
to  General  LeMay  or  to  Dr.  Brown?  It 
Is  just  exactly  that  simple. 

We  went  Into  this  matter  fully  In  com- 
mittee. Five  members  voted  against  It. 
One  later  has  repented,  for  which  I  am 

happy.  „.    ..  „ 

It  is  undisputed  that  even  with  the 
money  in  the  bill  we  will  not  have  a  new 
bomber  until  1972.  If  you  wait  until 
next  year  It  will  be  1973. 

The  question  is:  Are  you  going  out  oi 
the  bomber  business?  Today  we  are  still 
ahead  of  Russia  in  bombers.  If  we  cease 
to  go  forward  and  Russia  does  go  for- 
ward and  she  is  certainly  going  forward 
in  the  matter  of  the  production  of 
bombers  and  in  research  and  develop- 
ment of  bombers,  we  will  ultimately  be 
inferior  to  Russia. 

Are  we  going  to  listen  to  General  Le- 
May and  no  one  questions  but  what  he 
is  the  greatest  authority  In  the  world 
on  this  matter,  or  are  we  going  to  listen 
to  Dr.  Brown,  a  33-year-old  physicist? 
That  Is  the  answer  we  will  have  to  make 
in  our  vote  on  this  amendment.  I  urge 
this  committee  to  vote  against  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 

GUBSER  I . 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  basic  Issue  Involved  In  this 
amendment  Is  whether  or  not  we  are  go- 
ing to  paint  ourselves  Into  a  missile  cor- 
ner and  rely  entirely  on  one  concept  of 
defense,  or  we  are  going  to  take  the  con- 
cept which  has  proven  so  successful  and 
retain  the  bomber  which  is  prepared  to 
meet  any  eventuality. 

I  observe  that  a  bomber  can  be  airborne 
and  still  reserve  the  right  until  the  last 
moment  before  the  release  of  a  bomb  to 
turn  back  on  command  from  the  Com- 


mander In  Chief.   That  is  something  that 
can  happen  in  pushbutton  warfare. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  These 
are  capable  of  low  or  high  penetration. 
There  Is  nothing  that  can  compare  with 
it  anyplace  In  the  world.  The  state  of 
the  art  will  be  lost  If  you  cut  this  money 
out;  the  state  of  the  art  on  interceptors 
will  be  lost  if  you  cut  this  out.  The  case 
is  in  your  hands. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross  I. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  regard- 
less of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  this  bill, 
and  I  expect  to  vote  for  it,  one  thing 
that  has  impressed  me  is  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Vin- 
son] is  apparently  closing  out  his  long 
Congressional  career  by  establishing 
some  kind  of  a  record.  Here  is  a  $17  bil- 
lion bill,  and  It  is  printed  on  tvyo  short 
pages. 

I  do  not  recall  during  my  time  In  Con- 
gress of  another  bill  being  presented  to 
the  House,  involving  the  expenditure  of 
$17  billion,  which  involved  less  than  two 
pages  of  double  spaced  type. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  does 
not  retire  this  year.  I  wonder  if  next 
year  he  will  be  here  with  a  bill  contain- 
ing one  printed  line.  $17  biUion?  I  per- 
sonally would  like  to  see  more  line  items, 
advising  where  the  money  will  be  spent. 
On  the  other  hand  I  do  appreciate  the 
economy  in  paper  and  printing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Becker  I.- 
Mr. BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 
I  might  say  to  my  very  dear  friend  from 
Iowa,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  is  not  the  only  one  re- 
tiring this  year. 

Everything  is  being  thrown,  studies, 
and  so  forth,  and  they  are  distorted  and 
twisted. 

I  do  know  of  one  thing,  however:  when 
Members  have  an  interest  in  their  own 
districts  they  have  an  entirely  different 
attitude.  Actually,  the  thing  we  are 
arguing  about  Is  $52  million  for  the 
definition  phase  of  bombers. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  my 
colleague,  did  not  refer  to  certain  testi- 
mony in  here.    I  said: 

I  am  sick  and  tired  of  study,  and  spend- 
ing $5  million  for  studies  which  we  do  not 
get  anything  for. 

That  is  why  General  LeMay  testified 
for  $92  million. 

The  second  reason  they  did  not  come 
before  the  Research  and  Development 
Subcommittee  was  that  the  services  were 
not  permitted  to.  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  by  the  Budget  Director.  The 
only  things  they  could  testify  to  were 
the  questions  we  asked  them  and  what 
was  in  the  budget  requests.  It  was  not 
until  we  got  to  the  full  committee  that 
we  were  able  to  develop  with  General 
LeMay  that  the  bombers  and  intercep- 
tors were  badly  needed. 

I  will  close  by  reading  this  testimony, 
and  I  will  not  take  it  out  of  context.    It 


closes  out  this  entire  argument.    This 
is  the  testimony  of  General  LeMay: 

Mr.  Beckeb.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  this  ques- 
tion, General:  Has  this  matter  of  the  bomb- 
ers and  Interceptors  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed In  the  overall  defense  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs? 

General  LeMat.     Yes.  It  has. 

Mr.  Becker.  And  what  are  their  feelings? 
Have  they  made  any  determination? 

General  LeMat.  The  Joint  Chiefs  have  said 
we  must  go  ahead  with  the  IMI. 

Mr.  Becker.  With  the  bomber. 

General  LeMat.  The  Joint  Chiefs  said  we 
should  go  ahead  with  the  bomber.  However, 
the  Chairman  qualified  his  statement  to 
some  extent,  that  he  would  not  buy  the 
long  leadtime  items,  but  he  would  go  Into 
Just  the  program  definition  phase. 

Mr.  Beckeb.  Now,  this  is  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs? 

General  LeMay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Becker.  I  was  talking  about  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force. 

General  LeMat.  The  Joint  Chiefs  shared 
my  view  that  we  must  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Becker.  They  share  your  views  Ir- 
respective of  the  Chairman;  the  Chairman 
has  a  modification  in  here? 

General  LeMat.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Beckeb.  What  about  the  Interceptors? 

General  LeMay.  We  all,  including  the 
Chairman,  agreed  about  the  interceptors. 

Mr.  Becker.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  know 
what  we  are  waiting  for. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  enough 
evidence  has  already  been  submitted  to 
the  Committee  to  justify  an  overwhelm- 
ing defeat  for  this  amendment.  I  ask 
for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Stratton) 
there  were — ayes  29.  noes  121. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  2.  line  21,  strike  out  "$519,000,000" 
and  insert  "$497,000,000". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  amendments,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  DoNOHUE,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bin  (H.R.  9637)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  fiscal  year  1965  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval 
vessels,  and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation,  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  the 
resolution.  House  Resolution  631,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 


Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  I  am,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali- 
fies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Ellsworth  moves  to  recommit  the 
bill.  H.R.  9637.  to  the  Committee  on. Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  336,  nays  0,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1,  not  voting  94,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  39) 

YEAS— 336 

Abbltt 

Cannon 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Abele 

Chamberlain 

Fuqua 

Abernethy 

Chelf 

Gallagher 

Addabbo 

Chenoweth 

Oarmatz 

Albert 

Clancy 

Gary 

Alger 

Clark 

Oathlngs 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Cleveland 

Olaimo 

Andrews, 

Cohelan 

Gibbons 

N.Dak. 

Conte 

Gilbert 

Ashbrook 

Cooley 

Glenn 

Ashley 

Corbett 

Gonzalez 

Asplnall 

Cunningham 

Goodllng 

Auchlncloss 

Curtln 

GrabowskI 

Baldwin 

Daddarlo 

Gray 

Baring 

Daniels 

Green,  Oreg. 

Barrett 

Davis,  Ga. 

Grlffln 

Barry 

Delaney 

Griffiths 

Bates 

Denton 

Gross 

Battln 

Derounlan 

Grover 

Becker 

Derwlnskl 

Gubser 

Beckworth 

Devlne 

Gurney 

Beermann 

Dlngell 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Belcher 

Dole 

Hagen,  Calif 

Bell 

Donobue 

Haley 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Downing 

Hall 

Bennett,  Mich 

Dulskl 

Halleck 

Betts 

Duncan 

Hal  pern 

Blatnlk 

Dwyer 

Hansen 

Boggs 

Edmondson 

Harding 

Boland 

Edwards 

Hardy 

Bolton, 

Everett 

Harris 

Oliver  P. 

Evlns 

Harrison 

Bonner 

Farbsteln 

Harsha 

Bow 

Fascell 

Harvey.  Mica 

Brademas 

Felghan 

Hays    -X 

Bray 

Flndley 

Healey 

Brock 

Pino 

Hebert 

Bromwell 

Plsher 

Hechler 

Brooks 

Flood 

Hemphill 

Brotzman 

Flynt 

Henderson 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Fogarty 

Herlong 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Ford 

Hoeven 

Burke 

Foreman 

Holland 

Burton 

Fountain 

Horan 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Praser 

Horton 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Frellnghuysen 

Hosmer 

Cahlll 

Frledel 

Huddleston 
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Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Joelson 

Johansen 

Johnson   Calif 

Johnson.  Pa 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jonka 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kanh 

Ka-.tennieler 

Keith 

Kliburn 

Kllgore 

King.  Calif 

King.  N.y. 

Klrwan 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kiinkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Lanlcford 

Latta 

Lennon 

Libonatl 

Llndaay 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Lo  ig.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McCuUoch 

McDi\de 

McDowell 

McFmli 

Mclntlre 

McLoskey 

McMillan 

MacOregor 

M<ulden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin.  Nebr 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Miller.  Calif. 

MUlUen 

Mills 

liilnlsh 

Mlnshall 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 


Mosher 

Murphy.  Ill 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Norblad 

O  Brien.  N.Y 

OHara,  111 

O  Har.i.  M'ch 

OUen.  Mont 

Olson.  Minn. 

ONelll 

Osmers 

Osteriag 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pllchcr 

PltUon 

Piriile 

Poage 

PrfT 

Pool 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purrell 

Quie 

(juiUen 

Reld.  Ill 

Retd.  NY 

Beifel 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa 

Rich 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  S  C 

Robison 

Roolno 

Rogers.  Colo 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Booney.  NY 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roudebu>h 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan.  NY 

St.  Oeorge 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Sthweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

NAYS— 0 


Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sibal 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Slier 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith  Va 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staebler 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Sttnson 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif 

Thomas 

Thompson,  U\ 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thonip'^on.  Tex. 

Thom.son,  Wis 

Toll 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Wagflonner 

Wallhauser 

Watson 

Watts 

Weaver 

Weltner 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wharton 

White 

Whitener 

Whliten 

Wickersham 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson.  Ind 

W  instead 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wyn»an 

Young 

Zablockl 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 
Ellsworth 
NOT  VOTINO — 94 


Adair 

Anderson 

Arends 

Ashmore 

Avery 

Ayres 

Bass 

Berry 

Boiling 

Bolton, 
Frances  P 

Broomfleic' 

Brown.  Calif 

Brown,  Ohio 

Bruce 

Buckley 

Burkhalter 

Burleson 

Cameron 

Carey 

Casey 

Cederl)erg 

Celler 

Clausen. 
Don  H, 

Clawson.  Del 

Collier 

Colmer 

Corman 

Cramer 

Curtis 

Dague 
Davis.  Tenn 


Dawson 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Ell.Ott 

Fallon 

Flnnegan 

Forrester 

Fulton.  Tenn 

GUI 

Goodell 

Grant 

Hanna 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Hawkins 

Hoffman 

Hollfleld 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kluczynskl 

Leggett 

Lesinsikl 

McClory 

Macdonald 

Ma  11  Hard 

Martin.  Calif 

Martin,  Mass. 

Meader 

Michel 

Miller.  N.Y. 


Montoya 
Morris 


Multer 

Murray 

O  Brlen.  Ill 

OKonskl 

Powell 

Rains 

Randall 

Rhodes.  Ariz 

Rlehlman 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Roberts  Tex. 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ryan,  Mich, 

St  Onge 

Secrest 

Senner 

Sheppard 

Short 

Smith.  Calif 

Stubblefleld 

Teague.  Tex, 

T upper 

Udall 

Wilson. 
Charles  H 

Younger 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote . 
Mr.  Arend.s  for.  with  Mr.  Ellsworth  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr  Montoya  with  Mr  Dlggs 

Mr   Forrester  with  Mr   Flnnegan. 

Mr    Randall  with  Mr.  Casey. 

Mr    Burkhalter  with  Mr   Hawkins. 

Mr  Secrest  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr   Grant  with  Mr.  GUI, 

Mrs   Kee  with  Mr   Powell, 

Mr   Kluczynskl  with  Mr  Murray. 

Mr   Dowdy  with  Mr   Senner. 

Mr    Keogh  with   Mr    Martin  of  Massachu- 

Mr.  Ryan  of  Michigan  with  Mr   Goodell. 

Mr.   Buckley  with   Mrs.   Bolton. 

Mr    Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Ander- 

Bon. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  OTConskl. 

Mr   Hollfleld  with  Mr   HofTman. 

Mr    Cameron  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr   Del  Clawson. 

Mr   Macdonald  with  Mr.  Younger. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr    Smith  of  CallfornU, 

Mr    Roybal  with  Mr  Rlehlman. 

Mr   Roberts  of  Texas  with  Mr    Avery. 

Mr    St   Onge  with  Mr    Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr   Carey  with  Mr    Miller  of  New  York. 

Mrs   Kelly  with  Mr   Harvey  of  Indiana 

Mr    Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr    McClory. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr  Celler  with  Mr   Tupper 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr  Dorn  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.    Sheppard    with    Mr     Martin   of   Cali- 
fornia 

Mr.  Leslnskl  with  Mr.  Ayrea. 

Mr    Elliott  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Short. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Mallliard. 

Mr  Rains  with  Mr  Berry. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Dague 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr    Multer  with  Mr.  Broomfleld 

Mr    Colmer  with  Mr   Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.   Stubblefleld  with   Mr    Curtis  of  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  OBrlen  of  Illinois  with  Mr    Meader. 

Mr    Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr,  Roberts  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Udall. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr   Charles  H. 
Wilson 

Mr.     Morris    of     New     Mexico    with     Mr. 
Dawson 

Mr  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  vote  I  am  recorded  as  voting  'nay.'" 
I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Arends  1.  If  he  were 
present  he  would  vote  'yea."  Therefore 
I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  "present." 
The  vote  was  announced  as  alX3ve  re- 
corded 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  TRANSITION  ACT 
Mr.  FASCELL  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
4638  >  to  promote  the  orderly  transfer  of 
the  Executive  power  in  connection  with 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  a 
President  and  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
President. 


GENERAL    LEAVE   TO   EXTEND 

REMARKS 
Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  of 
the  House  desiring  to  do  so  may  have 
permission  to  extend  their  remarks  Im- 
mediately prior  to  the  passage  of  the  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  during  fiscal 
year  1965  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and  research 
and  development,  and  also  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record 
on  this  subject. 


PROVIDING  FOR  AN  OFFICIAL  PIC- 
TURE OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

Mr  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  552  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  loi- 
lows : 

Whereas  the  United  States  Capitol  His- 
torical Society,  an  educational  organization 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  counting  among  its  mem- 
bership some  two  hundred  and  fifty  found- 
ing Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  has  as  its  stated  purpose  the  foster- 
ing of  an  informal  understanding  of  the  In- 
spiration and  promise  of  American  history 
with  the  Capitol  edifice  itself  as  the  focal 
point  of  iu  program,  and 

Whereas  said  society  Is  currently  engaged 
in  the  compilation  and  publication  of  an  Il- 
lustrated historical  Introduction  and  guide 
to  the  United  States  Capitol  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public:  and 

Whereas  said  publication  will  be  a  comple- 
ment to  and  comparable  In  format  to  the 
extraordinary  hUtorlc  guide  to  the  White 
House  recently  developed  and  published  by 
the  White  House  Historical  Association:  and 
Whereas  said  society  In  the  public  Interest 
has  pledged  to  make  available  for  public  use 
negatives  of  all  photographs  which  It  has 
collected  or  newly  processed  for  lU  historic 

guide;   and  .      . 

Whereas  to  complete  and  lend  to  a  book 
•We  the  People"  which  will  serve  to  refiect 
on  the  magnificent  history  of  the  event* 
which  took  place  In  the  Capitol  Building,  said 
society  requests  official  permission  to  make 
for  inclusion  therein  a  color  photograph  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
m  actual  session,  which  wUl  be  used  In  the 
book  to  be  published,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: Therefore  be  It 

Rewired.  That  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  be  lifted  at  a  time  designated 
by  the  leadership  so  that  the  United  States 
Capitol  Historical  Society  be  given  permlssloti 
to  take  some  pictures  of  the  House  In  actual 
session  for  Inclusion  In  their  publication  and 
for  the  use  of  the  news  services  and  any  and 
all  people  who  have  a  legitimate  claim  to  the 
picture 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reso- 
lution sets  out  in  detail  what  it  calls 
for.  I  have  no  requests  for  time.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
I  Mrs.  St.  George  1. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
agree  that  the  resolution  sets  forth  the 
full  purpose  of  this  legislation.  I  have 
no  requesU  for  time.  I  know  of  abso- 
lutely no  objection  to  the  adoption  ol 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  MADDEN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  orderea. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  advise  the  House  that  the  official 
picture  of  the  House,  authorized  by  the 
resolution  just  adopted,  will  be  taken 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  tax  bill  on  Tuesday  next. 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  FRIDAY. 
FEBRUARY  21.  TO  MONDAY.  FEB- 
RUARY 24 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
completes  all  the  legislative  business  for 
the  week.    We  do  meet  tomorrow. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  House  adjourns  tomorrow  it  adjourn 
to  meet  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection.  • 


CALENDAR    WEDNESDAY   BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESOLUTION  TO  PERMIT  PRAYER 
AND  BIBLE  READING  IN  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  for  one  moment  to  tell  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  for  months 
and  months  and  months  rumors  have 
been  going  around,  and  today  are  still 
going  around  more  and  more,  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  hold 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  prayer  in  pub- 
lic schools  and  permission  to  read  the 
Bible  in  public  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  told  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
verbally  from  time  to  time  that  this  was 
going  to  happen.  As  far  back  as  May  of 
last  year  on  this  floor  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler!  said  he  was 
i^'oing  to  make  an  announcement  In  2 
weeks. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  these  ru- 
mors again.  Of  course,  I  realize  that 
there  Is  a  discharge  petition,  discharge 
petition  No.  3,  on  the  desk  on  which 
there  are  145  signatures.  I  say  to  the 
Members  of  this  House  if  you  want  to 
bring  this  subject  to  the  floor  of  the 


House  and  get  it  over  to  the  other  body, 
in  time  for  action  to  be  taken  at  this 
session,  the  signing  of  discharge  petition 
No.  3  is  the  only  route  by  which  we  will 
be  able  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  Members  of 
the  House  will,  pay  some  attention  to 
this  matter  and  sign  the  discharge  peti- 
tion now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  inchide  w!th  my  re- 
marks a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have 
recently  addressed  to  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler], 
Hon.  Emanuel  Celler, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, House  of  Representatives. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Because  there 
are  so  many  rumors  being  circulated  as  to 
the  possibility  of  hearings  being  held  on  my 
House  Joint  Resolution  693,  and  other  reso- 
lutions to  amend  the  Constitution  to  permit 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  public  schools, 
I  would  hope  an  Immediate  response  would 
be  forthcoming  from  you  In  order  to  clear 
up  these  rumors. 

Some  time  ago,  you  told  me  you  were  hav- 
ing a  study  made  by  your  staff  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  that  when  this  study  was  completed 
and  printed,  you  would  assign  this  subject 
to  a  subcommittee  to  hold  hearings. 

I  respectfully  request  that  these  questions 
be  answered  now: 

(1)  Has  this  study  been  completed? 

(2)  Has  it  been  printed? 

(3)  Has  the  subject  been  assigned  to  a 
subcommittee,  and  who  is  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  what  is  the  subcommit- 
tee? 

(4)  Has  a  date  been  scheduled  for  hear- 
ings to  begin;  when  will  these  hearings  be 
completed;  when  can  I  count  on  a  vote  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  and  when 
win  a  rep>ort  be  rendered  to  the  House? 

I  assure  you  I  intend  to  keep  driving  to 
secure  the  necessary  signatures  on  Discharge 
Petition  No.  3,  for  I  am  convinced  that  the 
time  is  drawing  too  short  in  this  session  In 
order  to  complete  action  early  enough  for 
hearings  to  place  this  matter  before  the 
House  for  action  and  to  be  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate early  enough  for  action  by  that  body. 

A  prompt  reply  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Frank  J.  Becker, 
Member  of  Congress. 


FRANK  M.  COFFIN 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Frank 
M.  Coffin,  who  for  4  years  served  as  a 
Member  of  this  House  during  the  85th 
and  86th  Congresses  from  the  Second 
District  of  Maine,  has  recently  been  ap- 
FKJinted  by  President  Johnson  to  serve 
as  the  U.S.  representative  to  the  Devel- 
opment Assistance  Committee  in  Paris. 

Frank  Coffin,  during  his  two  terms  In 
the  House,  was  an  energetic,  imaginative 
and  conscientious  member  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  a  col- 
league for  whom  we  had  affectionate 
regard. 

In  resigning  the  position  of  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator for  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  a  position  to  which 
he  was  appointed  by  the  late  President 
Kennedy   and  which  he  has  held   for 


nearly  3  years.  Prank  Coffin  is  undertak- 
ing the  difficult  assignment  of  represent- 
ing the  United  States  in  the  vital  Com- 
mittee of  12  industrialized  nations  which 
are  combining  their  efforts  to  aid  the 
less-developed  countries  of  the  world. 
The  importance  of  a  deep  and  united 
commitment  by  these  nations  to  assist 
half  of  the  world's  population  In  the  less- 
developed  areas  Is  one  that  particularly 
concerns  the  United  States.  The  De- 
velopment Assistance  Committee  which 
is  generally  known  as  the  DAC,  was 
formed  on  the  Initiative  of  the  United 
States.  Our  strong  and  continuing  con- 
cern In  seeing  that  our  industrialized 
partners  increase  both  the  amounts  and 
terms  of  aid  was  underscored  in  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  appointment  of  Prank 
Coffin. 

In  making  the  Coffin  appointment,  the 
President  said : 

This  appointment  reflects  the  seriousness 
with  which  I  view  the  work  at  DAC.  We 
hope  It  win  make  steady  progress  toward  the 
stimulation  of  greater  and  more  effective 
participation  of  a  common  aid  effort  by  the 
industrialized  nations  of  the  free  world. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  under  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Frank  Coffin 
prepared  himself  well  not  only  for  the 
Important  responsibilities  he  has  held 
as  Deputy  Administrator  for  AID,  but 
for  the  new  challenge  that  confronts  him 
in  DAC.  As  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  he  first 
evidenced  Interest  In  the  free  world  com- 
mon aid  effort  by  heading  a  major  study 
of  the  Common  Market  which  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  forum 
similar  to  DAC  and  which  would  include 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  DAC  was  formed  In  1961.  the  year 
after  Frank  Coffin  left  the  House.  He 
lead  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  first  an- 
nual review  and  confrontation  conducted 
by  DAC  In  the  summer  of  1962.  As  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, he  and  our  former  colleague  Brooks 
Hays,  undertook  the  first  two  major  con- 
gressional studies  of  Canadian-United 
States  relations  and  worked  toward  the 
development  of  a  permanent  Canada- 
United  States  Interparliamentary  group 
which  Is  now  a  well  established  and  effec- 
tive charmel  of  communications  between 
our  Congress  and  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment. As  Deputy  Administrator  of  AID, 
he  has  been  an  able  and  articulate  advo- 
cate of  the  executive  branch  In  testimony 
before  our  committee  and  other  com- 
mittees of  the  House. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of  the 
House,  and  particularly  the  members  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  join  me 
In  wishing  Frank  Coffin  success  In  this 
new  and  challenging  position  for  which 
he  Is  so  exceptionally  well  qualified. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  Insert  an 
editorial  printed  In  the  Washington  Post 
of  February  18  entitled  "Mission  in  Paris" 
praising  the  appointment  of  Frank  Coffin 
to  the  Development  Assistance  Com- 
mittee. 

Mission   in   Paris 

Prank  Coffin,  the  able  Maine  Democrat, 
has  been  appointed  to  a  post  of  great  poten- 
tial importance  in  Paris.  He  will  become 
U.S.  representative  to  the  Development  As- 
sistance Committee,  which  has  as  Its  task 
the  coordination  of  European,  American  and 
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Japanese  rorelgn  aid  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries "Coordination"  Is  a  deadly  word,  but 
In  this  case  It  clearly  describes  a  necessary 
function.  Besides  giving  multilateral  direc- 
tion to  aid.  DAC  will  strive  to  encourage  a 
growing  European  participation  In  assistance 
to  poorer  countries. 

What  Is  especially  gratifying  about  the 
appointment  Is  that  It  has  ended  Mr  Coffin's 
prolonged  tour  In  diplomatic  Umbo.  He  has 
been  operations  director  for  the  AID  agency, 
a  thankless  chore,  and  his  name  had  been 
on  President  Kennedys  desk  last  November 
as  Ambassador-designate  to  Panama.  That 
appointment  was  never  made,  and  this  coun- 
try was  unrepresented  In  Panama  when  the 
canal  crisis  flared  up  It  Is  good  that  Mr 
Coffin  has  now  t)een  assigned  a  task  In  which 
his  zeal  and  dedication  can  be  used  to  good 
purpoee. 

WE  CAN  AND  MUST  WIN  IN  VIETNAM 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter, 
including  articles,  editorials,  and  reports. 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     ZABLOCKI.     Mr.     Speaker,     in 
some  circles  recently  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  United  States  seek  some 
form  of  neutralization  as  a  solution  for 
the  situation  In  Vietnam. 

The  suggestion  has  come  from  Hanoi, 
from  France's  President  de  Gaulle,  and 
now  even  from  our  own  legislative  halls. 
Such  expressions  from  Americans,  it 
seems  to  me,  do  a  grave  disservice  to  the 
brave  Vietnamese  people  who  have  dem- 
onstrated, and  are  continuing  to  demon- 
strate, their  desire  to  win  the  present 
guerrilla  conflict  against  the  Communist 
Vietcong. 

Their  morale,  their  feeling  of  national 
purpose,  is  most  important  to  winning 
this  fight.  Their  morale  Is  the  first  line 
of  defense. 

The  effect  of  statements,  from  Amer- 
ican legislators,  whether  or  not  they 
have  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the 
administration,  are  bound  to  be  con- 
strued by  the  Vietnamese  as  indications 
that  the  United  States  is  growing  weary 
of  the  grueling  guerrilla  war  and  want 
to  pull  out. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
want  Communist  aggression  defeated  in 
Vietnam. 

But  the  Vietnamese  may  not  realize 
this.  They  are  accustomed  to  hearing 
suggestions  of  neutralization  from  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  French,  but 
not  from  Americans. 

The  spirit  of  these  people  has  been 
assaulted  heavily  in  recent  months. 
Morale  sagged  as  a  result  of  the  political 
chaos  which  accompanied  the  over- 
throw of  the  Diem  regime  and  the  sub- 
sequent ouster  of  the  Minh  military 
junta. 

Further.  French  views  on  the  struggle 
with  the  Vietconij  have  caused  discour- 
agement. Vietnamese  fear  that  this  at- 
titude may  become  general  throughout 
the  Western  alliance,  causing  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  men  and  assistance. 

These  latest  statements  from  Ameri- 
can statesmen  can  only  indicate  to  them 


that  their  worst  fears  have  been  realized. 
that  the  United  States  is,  indeed,  con- 
sidering neutralization  for  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Besides  worrying  our  Vietnamese  al- 
lies, these  statements  give  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Vietcong. 

The  Vietcong,  I  am  convinced,  were 
losing  their  war  of  attrition  prior  to  the 
assassination  of  President  Diem.  Subse- 
quently they  rallied  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese suffered  setbacks.  But  these  set- 
backs are  no  reason  to  panic. 

There  is  concrete  evidence  that  the 
regime  in  Hanoi  Is  meeting  with  wide- 
spread unpopularity  among  its  own  peo- 
ple over  the  war  which  is  draining  off 
resources  from  an  already  depressed 
economy. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  other 
problems.  Their  harvest  last  year  was 
at  least  20  percent  below  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  They  have  been  unable  to 
rally  the  Soviet  Union  to  support  the  war 
directly.  Morale  among  the  Vietcong  is 
a  continuing  problem. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  include  two  recent  newspaper  ar- 
ticles which  spell  out  some  of  the  difllcul- 
tles  which  beset  North  Vietnam. 

I  From    the    Christian    Science    Monitor. 

Feb    19,  19«41 

Hanoi  Bares  Weaknesses 

(By  Robert  R    Brunn) 

Washington. — Communist  North  Viet- 
nam's woes  are  giving  sizable  encouragement 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  regime  and  the 
United  States 

Some  kind  of  a  respite  Is  being  offered 
hard-pressed  American  officials  dealing  with 
the  guerrilla  war  They  argue  that  now  Is 
the  time  to  place  aggressive  pressure  on  the 
Communist  forces 

Self-admitted  weaknesses  of  the  Hanoi 
government  of  North  Vietnam,  some  rather 
surprising  assumptions  by  the  Communists, 
and  US  Intelligence  assessments  add  up  In 
this  way: 

Hanoi  grimly  assumes  that  the  angulsh- 
provoKlm?  war  will  continue,  without  any 
question,  through  1964  and  beyond  This 
Is  despite  Washington's  acknowledgment 
that  the  next  4  months  are  crucial. 

Hanoi  Is  combating  the  widening  unpopu- 
larity of  the  war  In  the  south  which  Is 
draining  off  resources  from  a  seriously  de- 
pressed economy  Apathy  often  characterizes 
the  civilian  attitude 


MOSCOW    REJECTION 

Last  year's  North  Vietnamese  harvest  was 
at  least  20  percent  below  1962's  middling 
harvest  Some  starvation  Is  visible  but  there 
Is  no  general  disaster  In  sight 

Moscow  has  flatly  turned  down  a  direct 
Hanoi  plea  for  aid  to  support  the  war.  The 
North  Vietnamese  reason  that  they  can't 
afford  to  turn  their  backs  politically  on 
Pelplng.  and  that  Pelplngs  gasping  economy 
can  give  them  little  help  In  terms  of  food  or 
weapons. 

Morale  among  the  Communist  Vietcong 
troops  In  the  guerrilla  war  Is  a  continuing 
problem  for  the  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment Analysts  have  seen  absolutely  no 
evidence  that  the  division  between  pro- 
Pelplng  and  pro-MoBCOw  camps  seriously 
hampers  the  war  effort,  as  such  The  major 
Hanoi  decision  to  side  openly  with  Pelplng 
was  bound  to  leave  a  disappointed  minority 
but  there  have  been  no  demotions,  no  dis- 
sident voices  raised 

Hanoi  has  a  healthy,  decisive  respect  for 
U  S  military  power  and  sees  the  superior 
weapons,  equipment,  and  manpower  of  the 


South  Vietnamese  are  stUl  a  major  obstacle 
to  victory  The  Communists  fear  an  escala- 
tion of  the  war  bringing  an  open  U.S.  Inva- 
sion of  North  Vietnam  and  this  has  tended 
up  to  now  to  keep  the  Communist  military 
effort  within  a  limited  framework. 

While  the  Vietcong  at  times  has  lU  guer- 
rillas at  battalion  strength,  they  are  In  no 
position  to  coordinate  such  units  In  massive 
movements  against  the  South  Vietnamese. 
One  factor  Is  the  lack  of  well-anchored  sup- 
ply bases  for  such  operations. 

Neutralization  of  North  Vietnam  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  utterly  out  of  the  question  in 
the  minds  of  the  Hanoi  regime. 

Much  of  the  above  analysis  comes  out  of 
a  careful  American  study  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant statement  made  by  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment In  several  years. 

PROTRACTED    TRIALS 

It  was  spelled  out  In  two  articles  in  the 
January  and  February  Issues  In  Hanoi's 
principal  Journal  Hoc  Tan,  and  a  third  arti- 
cle In  the  newspaper  Nhan  Dan. 

This  official  line  laid  down  by  the  articles 
in  Hoc  Tan  Is  designed  to  seep  down  through 
the  ranks  of  the  faithful  and  be  Imported 
to  South  Vietnam  and  discussed  by  the  fight- 
ing guerrillas,  observers  here  believe. 

When  the  articles  speak  of  "new.  hard. 
long  protracted  trials"  In  the  war  and  use 
the  word  "protracted"  over  and  over  again, 
the  signal  Is  that  the  Hanoi  Communists  are 
not  thinking  In  terms  of  a  rapid  termina- 
tion of  the  war  or  the  imminent  defeat  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Communists  expect  a 
mounting  military  Initiative  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  complain  that  often  they  will  have 
to  meet  modern  weapons  with  rusty  nails 
and  crossbows. 

ECONOMIC    DRAIN 

Analysts  emphasize  there  Is  no  widespread 
disaffection  In  North  Vietnam.  The  farm 
situation  is  grim  but  not  beyond  hope. 

But  there  Is  little  doubt  there  Is  a  solid 
body  of  opinion  In  the  north  that  the  never 
ending  war  Is  the  primary  cause  for  the 
weakness  of  their  economy. 

The  war  In  South  Vietnam  Is  seen  here  as 
basically  an  Indigenous  one,  gaining  Its  sup- 
port from  within  Vietnam.  It  Is  a  "dirty" 
war.  and  one  which  has  Its  grim  aspects  for 
the  Communists  who  have  had  no  spectacu- 
lar victories  These  magazine  articles  were 
designed  to  buck  up  the  morale  of  the  fight- 
ing men. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb    16,  1964) 

Hanoi  Appears  Worried  Ovex  War  s  Progress 

( By  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld) 

From  Hanoi  last  week  came  signs  that  the 
grueling  war  In  South  Vietnam  Is  as  uncer- 
tain and  troubling  to  Communist  North  Viet- 
nam as  to  the  United  States. 

This  message  of  doubt  and  difficulty  was 
extracted  by  Washington  from  what  was  de- 
scribed as  the  most  ImporUnt  statement 
o(  North  Vietnamese  policy  In  the  last  few 
years. 

On  one  side,  the  Hanoi  Communists 
warned  that  China  would  defend  them  If  the 
United  SUtes— in  order  to  win  In  South  Viet- 
nam—invaded or  attacked  the  north  The 
terms  of  the  warning,  however,  clouded  the 
question  of  how  much  Soviet  or  nuclear  help 
Hanoi  might  get. 

NEUTRALIZATION  XEJECrEO 

On  the  other  side.  North  Vietnam  rejected 
suggestions  for  Its  own  neutrallratlon,  as 
distinct  from  the  neutralization  of  the  South 
But  in  so  doing  It  raised  doubts  alwut  the 
Communists'  heart  for  continued  combat. 

In  place  of  both  "escalation  "  and  neutrali- 
zation as  desirable  or  likely  turns.  Hanoi 
laid  out  a  policy  embracing  the  Chinese  line 
of  continued  struggle  against  "Imperialism 
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and  abandoning  the  Soviet  line  of  accommo- 
dation. 

But  In  facing  up  to  "new,  hard,  long  and 
protracted  trials"  against  the  U.S. -supported 
Government  of  South  Vietnam.  Hanoi  avoid- 
ed deadlines,  timetables  and  any  other  as- 
surances except  open-ended  prophecies  of 
"final  victory." 

These  policy  developments  came  In  major 
articles  In  the  January  and  February  num- 
bers of  Hanoi's  chief  Journal  Hoc  Tap.  and 
In  a  short  article  In  the  chief  newspaper. 
Nhan  Dan. 

The  January  number  had  been  suppressed 
In  Hanoi  until  last  Tuesday,  when  both  It 
and  the  February  Issue  were  publicized.  The 
newspaper  article  was  distributed  next  day. 

MOSCOW  COOL 

The  occasion  was  the  failure  of  a  North 
Vietnamese  mission  to  Moscow  to  reach 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  This  re- 
sult of  the  trip  was  suggested  by  the  frosty 
and  fading  treatment  given  the  mission  by 
the  Soviet  press.  Departing  Moscow,  the  del- 
egation stopped  off  In  Pelplng  early  last  week 
and  arrived  back  In  Hanoi  yesterday. 

To  Washington,  the  Journal  articles  had 
the  appearance  of  position  papers  prepared 
for  the  confrontation  In  Moscow,  while  the 
brief  newspaper  story  was  an  updating  re- 
quired by  events. 

The  delegation's  doings,  the  publication 
schedule  of  the  three  articles  and  their  con- 
tent— all  Indicated  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese regime  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  finally  has 
fallen  off  Its  neutral  perch  In  the  Slno-Sovlet 
dispute  and  now  Is  on  the  side  of  Pelplng. 

The  delayed  January  article  quoted  Soviet 
Premier  Khrushchev  critically  without  nam- 
ing him.  It  declared:  "All  arguments  and 
actions  for  "all-round  cooperation'  with  U.S. 
Imperialism  and  all  hopes  to  prevent  war  and 
uphold  world  peace  through  consultation  and 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  are  Il- 
lusions." 

"The  people  In  the  south  should  not  pin 
their  hope  on  the  'sincere  desire  for  peace' 
of  the  U.S.  aggressor,  nor  should  they  wait 
for  15  or  20  more  years  for  the  defeat  of 
the  Imperialist  camp  In  economic  competi- 
tion." 

Said  Hanoi:  "The  only  way  to  achieve 
peace   Is  to   fight   against  Imperialism." 

The  February  article  dealt  In  practical 
terms  with  the  conduct  of  the  war.  It  spoke 
confidently  of  the  advantages  conferred  on 
the  Communist  guerrillas  by  their  tactics 
and  morale — calling  morale  the  "main  de- 
cisive factor"  In  a  number  of  their  con- 
spicuous victories. 

LOW    ON    WEAPONS 

Morale  Is  more  important  than  weapons 
and  physical  means  to  those  who  lack  the 
latter,  observers  here  noted.  They  pointed 
out  the  article's  stress  on  the  fashioning  of 
rudimentary  weapons  such  as  rusty  nails 
and  the  capture  of  enemy  weapons  by  the 
guerrillas.  This  suggested,  too.  no  change  In 
the  low  level  of  physical  Chinese  support 
of  the  war.  and  therefore  no  prospect  of 
quick  success. 

In  a  key  section.  Hanoi  said  that  "the  U.S. 
Imperialists  can  only  choose  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing three  courses:" 

1.  To  withdraw  But  only  by  heavier  and 
heavier  defeats  will  this  result. 

2.  To  "Introduce  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  more  troops  and  large  quantities  of  arms, 
and  apply  new  techniques  to  carry  on  the 
war  for  some  years." 

WORLD    OPINION    CITED 

Arguing  against  this  course.  Hanoi  cited 
world  opinion  and  past  events  In  Laos.  Al- 
geria, and  Vietnam.  "As  for  the  eventual 
use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  by  the 
United  States,"  It  said,  the  closeness  and 
Irregularity  of  the  front  lines  make  this 
unlikely.    It  added  obliquely:  "It  Is  difficult 


for  the  U.S.  Imperialists  to  estimate  before- 
hand all  the  consequences." 

3.  To  broaden  the  war  and  Invade  North 
Vietnam  In  an  attempt  to  win  victory  In 
South  Vietnam.  Then,  threatened  Hanoi, 
the  United  States  "would  have  to  cope  not 
only  with  North  Vietnam,  but  also  with 
China  or  eventually  with  the  socialist  camp 
as  a  whole." 

The  phrase  "or  eventually"  was  taken  here 
as  a  purposefully  vague  reference  to  Soviet 
support.  The  same  vagueness  was  seen  in 
the  statement  that.  If  the  United  States  used 
nuclear  weapons,  "that  might  directly  lead 
to  retaliation  with  the  same  weapons." 

MORALE    A    WORXT 

The  Nhan  Dan  newspaper  article  took  up 
neutralization.  The  French  have  proposed 
such  a  course  for  South  Vietnam  but  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  said  It  must  apply  to  both 
north  and  south  to  be  worth  considering. 

"Why  did  Johnson  raise  the  question  of 
neutralizing  both  zones  of  Vietnam,  al- 
though he  knows  too  well  that  our  people 
will  never  accept  the  neutralization  of  North 
Vietnam?"  asked  Nhan  Dan.  It  answered; 
"To  soothe  the  tendencies"  for  peace  and 
neutrality  in  South  Vietnam. 

Analysts,  noting  the  possible  haimful 
effects  on  military  morale  of  talk  about 
neutralization,  said  this  statement  was  a  way 
to  reject  the  French  proposal  without  spoil- 
ing relations  with  French  President  de 
Gaulle. 

This  statement  was  one  of  many  which  led 
analysts  here  to  suspect  that  Hanoi  Is  wor- 
rying about  the  morale  of  the  forces  It  sup- 
ports in  the  south. 

Both  these  articles,  it  should  be  pointed 
out,  emphasize  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Chinese  Communists  do 
not  see  any  resolution  to  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam  in  the  near  future. 

Neither.  I  might  add,  should  the  United 
States.  There  is  not  going  to  be  a  quick 
military  victory.  Even  with  increased 
U.S.  help  to  a  politically  stable  South 
Vietnam,  it  might  be  a  decade  or  more 
until  the  Vietcong  resistance  is  broken. 

U.S.  aid  and  combat  training  teams  are 
going  to  be  needed  in  Vietnam  for  quite 
some  time  to  come.  We  are  going  to  need 
much  perseverance. 

One  alternative,  of  course,  is  neutral- 
ization of  the  two  Vietnams.  This  course 
would  ultimately,  I  am  convinced,  result 
in  complete  Communist  dominance  in 
the  whole  of  the  Indochina  Peninsula. 

For  Red  China  is  not  going  to  be  con- 
tent to  be  buffered  by  neutral  states. 
She  is  going  to  want — and  need — satel- 
lites, as  the  Soviet  Union  wanted,  and 
obtained,  satellites. 

As  the  late  President  Kennedy  said  in 
an  important  foreign  policy  speech  last 
September : 

China  is  so  large,  looms  so  high  just  be- 
yond the  frontiers,  that  If  South  Vietnam 
went.  It  would  not  only  give  them  an  Im- 
proved geographic  position  for  guerrilla  as- 
sault on  Malaya,  but  would  also  give  the 
impression  that  the  wave  of  the  future  In 
southeast  Asia  was  China  and  the  Com- 
munists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  v;e  cannot  let  that  hap- 
p>en.  We  cannot  give  way — or  appear  to 
give  way  before  the  expansionist  policies 
of  Communist  China.  Instead,  we  must 
make  our  stand  in  Vietnam  as  long  as 
the  freedom-loving  people  of  that  nation 
ask  our  assistance  in  this  joint  endeavor 
against  communism. 

The  question  has  been  asked  whether 
we,  in  terms  of  the  American  lives  and 


resources  expended,  prefer  what  exists 
in  South  Vietnam  to  what  we  see  in  Laos 
and  Cambodia. 

To  that  I  answer  a  resounding,  yes. 

In  South  Vietnam  we  see  a  brave  and 
proud  people  battling  to  keep  their  na- 
tion free  in  the  f^ce  of  brutal  attacks  by 
Communist  guerrillas. 

In  Laos  in  recent  days  we  have  seen 
the  Communist  Pathet  Lao  forces  win 
more  territory  against  the  neutralist  and 
rightist  forces  which  are  slowly,  but 
surely,  being  backed  to  the  wall.  In 
Laos  we  see  a  sham  of  neutralization 
where  each  day  the  Communist  forces 
commit  another  violation  of  the  Geneva 
accords. 

Some  observers  have  all  but  written 
off  Laos  to  the  Communists. 

In  Cambodia  we  have  seen  a  steady 
drift  toward  Peiping.  Yesterday,  for 
example,  the  press  carried  a  report  that 
Prince  Sihanouk  would  seriously  consi- 
der alining  his  country  with  Communist 
China  and  North  Vietnam. 

I  would  rather  see  a  fight  being 
mounted  against  Communist  aggression 
than  stand  by  while  country  after  coun- 
try, like  a  string  of  dominoes,  goes  down 
before  the  Communist  advance. 

My  belief  is  that  the  American  people 
who  have  three  times  in  this  century 
mounted  major  campaigns  to  defeat 
totalitarianism,  will  not  flinch  before  this 
challenge. 

Certainly  we  do  not  welcome  the  ex- 
penditures in  men  and  resources  which 
might  be  demanded  of  us  in  continuing 
our  presence  in  South  Vietnam.  Every 
dollar  spent  could,  no  doubt,  be  put  to 
good  use  here  in  our  own  country.  Every 
American  boy  killed  will  leave  hearts 
stricken  with  grief.  We  do  not  make 
these  sacrifices  lightly ;  we  make  them  in 
the  knowledge  that  if  we  fail  to  remain 
fllrm  in  Vietnam,  then  southeast  Asia 
may  be  lost  to  the  free  world. 

Let  us  not  minimize  the  extent  of  our 
country's  commitment  in  Vietnam.  Let 
us  not  delude  ourselves  about  how  much 
is  at  stake  in  that  beleaguered  country. 

True,  this  is  a  war  that  the  Viet- 
namese must  fight  and  try  to  win  them- 
selves. But  they  cannot  do  it  alone. 
With  the  resources  of  the  Communists 
thrown  on  the  other  side,  the  scales  are 
weighted  against  them.  Our  Nation,  as 
the  leader  of  the  free  world,  must  help 
tip  the  balance  on  the  side  of  freedom. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  in  our  national  inter- 
est. That  same  question  could,  I  sup- 
pose, be  asked  about  Korea  and  Berlin. 

As  in  those  situations,  the  answer  can 
only  be  aflBrmative.  A  firm  stand  In 
South  Vietnam  is  in  our  national  and  in- 
ternational interests. 

While  we  do  not  wish  additional 
commitments  of  men  and  equipment  in 
South  Vietnam,  let  us  not  hesitate  to 
provide  them  should  it  become  necessary. 
While  we  do  not  wish  to  involve  U.S. 
troops  in  direct  fighting  in  South 
Vietnam,  let  us  not  shrink  from  such 
involvement  should  it  become  necessary. 

While  we  do  not  desire  to  fight  a 
Korea-type  war  in  South  Vietnam,  let  us 
not  rule  out  the  possibility.  By  remain- 
ing firm  in  Vietnam,  we  prevent  such  a 
probability. 
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Mr  Speaker,  the  forces  of  light  strug- 
gle against  the  forces  of  darkness  In 
southeast  Asia.  This  battleground  has 
seen  some  victories  for  fre^  world  forces, 
some  defeats.  The  war  itself  still  hangs 
in  the  balance;  its  outcome  is  by  no 
means  certain. 

Seen  in  that  light.  Vietnam  becomes 
more  than  Just  a  country  of  15  million 
people.    It  is  a  symbol  of  American  In- 
tentions and  a  test  of  our  perseverance. 
As  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Far  East  and  Pacific  and  an 
American  citizen.  I  do  not  want  history 
to  record  that  because  of  the  narrowly 
construed  opinion  of  what  is  in  our  na- 
tional interest,  the  United  States  failed 
to  stand  in  Vietnam,  and  found  that 
such  a  course  led  it  to  further  with- 
drawals and  ultimate  decline. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  by  Mr  Hanson  Baldwin  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  on  Sun- 
day February  16.  1964.  I  am  also  Includ- 
ing an  article  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  by  Joseph  C.  Harsch  which  em- 
phasizes that  patience  and  tenacity  may 
yet  pay  off  for  the  United  States  In  Viet- 
nam: 

IProm  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.   16.  1964) 

The  War  in  South  Vittnam— Is  Victory  for 

THE   WEST   Possible''— Much    Depends   on 

STABiUTY   IN  Saigon  and  New  Leadership 

FOR  THE  ARMED  FORCES— THE  MlUTARY  SIT- 
UATION Has  Deteriorated  and  the  Ulti- 
mate Outcome  Is  in  Doubt 

(By  Hanson  W  Baldwin) 
South  Vietnam's  moment  of  truth  appears 
to  be  at  hand.  The  4-month  dry  season, 
when  counterguerrllla  operations  are  easier, 
has  started  but  against  a  dismal  military  and 
political  background 

Another  military  coup  d'etat  In  Saigon 
has  shaken  both  South  Vietnam  and  Wash- 
ington The  French  recognition  of  Commu- 
nist China  and  Communist  or  neutralist 
gains  in  bordering  Laos  and  Cambodia  have 
made  the  position  of  a  strong  antl-Commu- 
nlst  South  Vietnamese  Government  far  more 

dlfflcult. 

The  Vletcong.  the  Communist-led  guer- 
rillas, have  Increased  the  tempo  of  their 
attacks  and  clearly  have  the  Initiative  In  the 
important  Mekong  Delta  region  and  In  some 
other  areas  of  the  country.  And  last  week 
the  Communists  opened  a  new  campaign  of 
terrorism  against  the  16.000  US.  military  and 
civilian  personnel  In  South  Vietnam  and 
brought  the  war  of  stealth  and  assassina- 
tion, of  ambush  and  subversion,  to  the  homes 
and  playgrounds  of  Americans  In  Saigon. 

President  Johnson  said  that  "we  are  not 
pulling  out  of  southeast  Asia,  because  we 
are  not  willing  to  yield  that  part  of  the 
world  to  •   •   •  communism." 

Nevertheless,    more    and    more    people    In 
Washington  and  abroad  were  asking:  Is  vic- 
tory possible  In  South  Vietnam? 
X.  military  picturi 
There  Is  no  doubt  that,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Washington  and  the  antl-Communlst 
leaders  of  South  Vietnam,  the  military  situa- 
tion has  deteriorated  In  the  last  10  months. 
Part  of  the  deterioration  Is  more  apparent 
than  real.    Washington,  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  S.  McNamara  and  Gen.  Maxwell 
D.  Taylor  In  particular,  has  become   aware 
since   the   overthrow   of   the  regime  of   Ngo 
Dlnh   Diem    last   November,   that   they   had 
accepted  too  much  at  face  value  the  exag- 
gerated reports  of  "successes"  of  the  South 
Vietnamese   Government   and   of   some   top 
U.S.  mlllUry  sources  In  Saigon. 
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However,  If  the  Vietnamese  war  was  not 
going  as  well  as  Washington  said  It  was.  there 
certainly  had  been  considerable  Improvement 
since  the  dark  days  of  2',  years  ago.  when 
the  United  States  began  Its  big  buildup  of 
effort  and  aid  With  US  aid.  the  South 
Vietnamese  were  better  trained,  better  or- 
ganized, and  better  equipped,  and  In  some 
areas  they  had  cleared  out  the  Vletcong 
guerrillas  and  undertook  the  slow  and  gruel- 
ing business  of  wearing  down  the  enemy. 

Early  last  year,  though  the  war  was  never 
over  the  hump.  It  could  be  said,  with  fair 
certainty,  that  the  tide  of  defeat  had  been 
dammed  and  that  It  was  the  end  of  the  be- 
ginning ,  ,_,  , 
But  a  spring,  summer,  and  fall  of  political 
Instability  and  military  deterioration  have 
now  culminated  In  a  second  military  coup 
and  the  resumption  by  the  Vletcong  of  ex- 
tensive aggressive  and  successful  operations. 
The  Communists  hold  the  Initiative  In  much 
of  the  country,  and  the  ultimate  outcome  la 

In  doubt  ^      ^   J 

The  statistics  of  this  "war  In  the  shadows 
can  be  misleading,  but  they  provide  some 
Index  to  the  present  situation.  Our  1962 
estimate  of  15.000  to  20.000  hard  core  Vlet- 
cong regulars  has  now  increased  to  about 
25  000  and  30  000  to  35.000  may  actually  be 
a  more  accurate  total  The  increase,  despite 
South  Vietnamese  claims  of  Inflicting  about 
30  000  casualties  on  the  Vletcong  In  each  of 
the  last  2   years.   Is  attributable  to  several 

factors;  ^    „   . 

( 1 )  Exaggerated  casualty  claims  by  Saigon. 

(2)  Defections.  Including  some  from  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army,  and  extensive  re- 
cruitment in  south  Vietnam  by  the  Vlet- 
cong. 

( 3 )  Inflltratlon  Into  South  Vietnam  during 
the  last  3  years  from  North  Vietnam.  Laos. 
Cambodia,  and  elsewhere  of  about  21.000— 
perhaps  more— tough,  highly  trained  Com- 
munists 

The    Vletcong    regulars    are    considerably 
better  equipped  than  they  were  2  years  ago. 
as  increased  hits  upon  US  helicopters  dem- 
onstrate     They  employ  many  more  machine- 
guns,  mortars,  and  recolUess  rifles,  and  more 
automatic   and   semiautomatic   small   arms, 
either  made  In  China,  or  Imported  through 
China  from  the  Soviet  bloc.     But  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  their  armory  Is  Indigenous; 
It  has  been  captured  from  South  Vietnamese 
troops  or  manufactured.  In  crude  but  effec- 
tive   form,    m    South    Vietnam    Itself     The 
ratio  of  weapons  captured  to  weapons  lost 
still  considerably  favors  the  Vletcong.  as  to 
a  lesser  extent,  do  recent  casualty  estimates. 
guerrilla  strength 
In  addition  to  the  Vletcong  regulars,  there 
are  estimated  to  be  100,000  to  125.000  active 
supporters  or  part-time  guerrillas,  a  number 
which  appears  to  be  Increasing,  plus  an  un- 
determined number,  hundreds  of  thousands, 
or  even  millions,  of   civilians  whose  active 
sympathies  or  enforced  cooperation  aid  the 
Communists- the  "sea"  In  which  the  guer- 
rilla • flsh" swim 

The  South  Vietnamese  Government's  forces 
total  about  380.000— about  200.000  of  them 
regulars,  the  rest  In  the  civil  guard,  self-de- 
fense corps,  and  other  paramilitary  organiza- 
tions. 

The  Government  can  claim  some  areas. 
Saigon  and  Its  Immediate  vicinity,  though 
not  Immune  to  Communist  terrorism.  Is  firm- 
ly held  The  central  coastal  area  Is.  on  the 
whole,  under  fairly  firm  Government  con- 
trol. The  rugged,  mountainous  central  high- 
lands area,  home  of  the  primitive  montag- 
nards.  Is  less  certain,  but  US  special  forces 
teams  have  made  considerable  progress,  and 
the  area,  though  by  no  means  completely 
pacified.  Is  not  the  free  and  open  sanctuary 
for  the  Vletcong  It  once  was. 

The  delUi  region,  which  Is  the  great  rice 
producing  area  and  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
try, is  the  vital  battleground,  and  here  the 


dry  season  opens  with  the  Government  forces 
eagerly  on  the  defensive  and  with  much  of 
the  area  controlled- not  only  by  night  but 
also  by  day— by  the  Vletcong  Nevertheless, 
m  1963  the  Government  exported  surplus 
rice;  In  1962  It  was  forced  to  Import  rice. 

U.    AREA'S    IMPORTANCE 

South  Vietnam  ha«  major  strategic,  politi- 
cal psychological  and  economic  Importance 
m  southeast  Asia  and  to  the  United  States 
global  image. 

Perhaps  most  Important  to  Washington.  In 
any  long-term  assessment  of  the  consequen- 
ces of  a  defeat  there.  Is  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  been  fully  committed  to 
victory.  Both  President  Kennedy  and  his 
brother  promised  a  fight  to  the  finish  against 
communism.  If  this  finish  should  not  be 
successful,  or  If  the  United  States  should  re- 
nege on  Its  promise,  the  "paper  tiger"  Image 
of  the  United  States  so  sedulously  cultivated 
by  Pelplng.  particularly  after  the  Korean  war 
and  the  French-American  defeat  In  Indo- 
china, would  become  a  powerful  psychologi- 
cal liability  for  Washington's  policies  In  the 
Orient. 

The  encroachmenU  of  communism  and 
neutralism  In  the  threat  of  Chinese  armies  to 
India  have  already  shaken  Thailand  A  vic- 
tory by  the  Communists  In  South  Vietnam 
would  probably  mean  communism's  eventual 
conque.<!t  by  bloodless  coup  or  by  creeping 
aggression,  of  most  of  the  rest  of  the  south- 
east Asian  peninsula  and  would  pose  a  threat 
to  Malaya  and  the  Important  Singapore 
Strait. 

SEVERE  DEFEAT 

No  matter  how  viewed  the  loss  of  South 
Vietnam  would  mean  a  severe  moral,  political 
and  psychological  defeat  for  the  United 
States  In  the  Orient,  and  also  a  blow  to  our 
military  Image  since  the  policies  and  the 
tactics  employed  there  were  worked  out  and 
backed  to  the  full  by  Secretary  McNamara, 
General  Taylor  and  other  military  officials 

South  Vietnam  also  has  a  considerable 
economic  Importance  as  a  rice  bowl  and 
would  be  a  welcome  prize  both  to  the  Com- 
munist-controlled Industrial  northern  part 
of  the  country  and  to  overpopulated  China. 


"        ni.    MILrTARY    REQtnREMENTS 

Additional  military  equipment  (except  for 
replacements  and  a  few  new  specialized 
Items  peculiarly  suited  to  the  climate,  ter- 
rain, and  nature  of  the  war)  Is  emphatically 
not  a  requirement.  The  South  Vietnamese 
Army  Is  more  lavishly  equipped  with  modern 
weapons  and  equipment,  and  has.  thanks  to 
US-operated  helicopters  and  U.S.  support, 
more  tactical  mobility  and  better  air  support 
than  any  other  army  In  southeast  Asia. 

There  Is  less  agreement  whether  South 
Vietnam  has  enough  men  under  arms  to  do 
the  Job  Most  observers  believe  there  Is  no 
requirement  for  an  Increase  In  numbers;  the 
problem  Is  to  Improve  the  combat  capability 
of  those  already  In  uniform.  But  any  discus- 
sion of  quantitative  or  qualitative  manpower 
requirements  sooner  or  later  brings  up  the 
question  of  whether  It  Is  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  Intervene  In  South  Vietnam 
with  combat  units  In  addition  to  the  ad- 
visory and  support  forces  there  now.  Most 
observers  do  not  feel  that  such  an  Involve- 
ment is  essential  to  victory  If— and  the  If  i« 
a    big    condition— other    requirements    are 

met 

What  Is  needed.  It  Is  generally  agreed,  are 
new  policies,  new  leaders,  new  tactics,  ana 
new  intangibles— and  It  Is  the  last  named 
that  will  make  all  the  difference  between 
men  In  uniform  with  rifles  In  their  hands 
and  an  army. 

The  new  policies  should  aim  at  reducing 
the  amount  of  supplies  and  the  numbers  o: 
trained  Communists  flowing  to  the  Vletcong 
across.  South  Vietnam's  borders.  This  is  » 
difficult  but  not  impossible  task. 


ACCRESSrVE   MOVES 

Aggressive  attempts  to  seal  off  South  Viet- 
nam's frontiers,  aided  by  political  efforts  In 
Cambodia  and  Laos,  and  to  project  a  South 
Vietnamese  guerrilla  effort  Into  North  Viet- 
nam, would  probably  more  than  repay  their 
costs.  The  establishment  of  anti-Communist 
guerrilla  forces  of  any  consequence  In  North 
Vietnam  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  (less 
so  In  Laos)  but  not  Impossible.  So  far.  the 
small  and  experimental  efforts  made  have 
been  doomed  by  overcaution  and  all  sorts  of 
caveats  from  Washington. 

Direct  and  open  attack,  by  bombing  or 
other  means,  against  the  North  Vietnamese 
privileged  sanctuary  appears  to  have  little 
support  chiefly  because  such  assaults  would 
escalate  or  greatly  broaden  the  war.  without 
compensating  military  results.  The  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  could  not  halt  the  flow 
of  supplies  to  the  Vletcong.  particularly  since 
most  of  their  weapons  are  captured  from  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army. 

New  leadership — aggressive,  tough,  imag- 
inative and  with  the  will  to  fight — is  essen- 
tial to  any  prescription  for  victorv.  It  is 
needed  at  many  levels,  particularly  in  th^ 
higher  levels  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Armv 
Washington  has  made  a  contribution  of  Its 
own  to  this  end  by  sending  Lieut.  Gen.  W.  C. 
Westmoreland  as  a  deputy  and  apparent  un- 
derstudy for  Gen.  Paul  D.  Harklns.  who  may 
retire  soon.  At  the  same  time,  the  command 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  area,  under  which  Viet- 
nam comes,  will  change  this  spring,  and 
there  may  be  changes  in  the  high  command 
in  the  Pentagon 

NEW    LEADERSHIP 

The  new  leadership  Is  needed  most  in  the 
Vietnamese  Army,  particularly  in  lieutenant 
colonels,  colonels,  and  division  and  corps 
commands. 

Only  the  new  leadership  can  foster  the 
new  tactics — or  rather  the  old  time-tested 
tactics  that  are  essential  for  victory  In  any 
war  of  counterlnsurgency. 

Aggressive  patrolling  Is  their  keynote:  It 
has  usually  been  conspicuous  by  Its  absence 
In  the  past.  The  tactics  must  be  keyed  to 
mobility — not  only  to  helicopter  mobility, 
but  to  shanks  mare  mobility,  to  denying 
the  Vletcong  the  sanctuary  of  the  night 
hours  and  of  large  tracts  of  Jungle  and 
swampy  terrain.  The  mobile  tactics  must 
emphasize  continuous,  aggressive  patrolling 
day  and  night,  the  utilization  of  ambush, 
the  unceasing  harrying  of  all  known  guerrilla 
units,  the  seizure  of  the  initiative  from  the 
enemy,  the  elimination  of  as  many  static 
posts  as  possible  and  a  definite  transfer  of 
the  main  emphasis  to  mobile  warfare,  utiliz- 
ing the  helicopter  for  transport  where  advis- 
able, but  using  it  also  to  supply  Jungle 
patrols. 

The  new  leadership  and  the  new  tactics, 
which  are  indispensable  to  victory,  mean  also 
the  most  Important  of  the  new  intangibles: 
a  growth  of  the  will  to  fight,  a  desire  to  de- 
feat the  Communists,  on  the  part  of  the 
Vietnamese  regulars  and  their  paramilitary 
support  forces. 

IV.    POLITICAL    requirements 

The  most  Important  of  the  political  re- 
quirements for  victory,  and  perhaps  the  most 
dlfflcult  to  achieve,  is  Vietnamese  political 
stability.  South  Vietnam,  never  a  nation  In 
the  Western  sense,  but  more  a  loose  amal- 
gam of  village,  tribal,  and  factional  loyalties 
and  rivalries,  has  experienced  two  coups  in 
a  few  months.  The  army,  the  only  national 
"cement"  in  the  social  structure,  has  been  in- 
volved in  both  and  it  is  evident  there  are 
many  factions  and  much  politics  In  the 
army.  If  another  coup  occurs,  the  army 
might  well  degenerate  Into  many  power- 
seeking  factions  each  more  intent  on  its  own 
elevation  than  on  national  preservation 
For  South  Vietnam  today,  threatened  by  a 
powerful  Internal  enemy  heavily  supported 


from  without,  it  is  quite  clear  that  two  coups 
are  enough.  Political  and  hence  military 
stability  are  essential  to  victory. 

WAR    or   ATTRITION 

A  major  requirement  for  v/innlng  any  long- 
drawn-out  war  of  attrition  is  public  support; 
both  the  Vietnamese  Government's  and  the 
U.S.  Government's  restrictive  and  misleading 
public-relations  policies  have  contributed 
greatly  to  a  declining  lack  of  support,  which 
could  be  fatal.  And  Washington,  with  its 
tremendous  bureaucracy,  has  sometimes 
hampered  rather  than  helped  those  trying 
to  win  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Differences  in 
Washington  have  been  reflected  in  the  Amer- 
ican team  in  Saigon,  on  the  one  hand;  on 
the  other,  there  has  been  overcontrol  from 
Washington. 

Political  and  psychological  efforts  to  deny 
the  Communist  flsh  the  support  of  the  pop- 
ulation sea  In  which  they  swim  must  also  be 
accelerated.  These  require  a  combination 
of  military,  psychological,  social -economic, 
and  civic-action  activities.  The  fortlfled- 
hamlet  program  plays  an  Important  role  In 
this  process,  for  the  civilian  has  to  be  offered 
some  security  against  Communist  duress. 
But  the  hamlet  program  is  of  little  use 
when  established  in  areas  normally  con- 
trolled by  strong  Communist  forces,  which 
can.  at  leisure,  overrun  any  desired  hamlet. 
It  is  far  more  important,  however,  when 
Vletcong  units  are  broken  up  and  harried: 
then  the  peasant  can  find  real  security  in 
collective  measures. 

The  political  recipe  for  victory  should  also 
include  diplomatic  measures  to  strengthen 
the  an|l-Communlst  position  in  Laos  and 
truly  to  neutralize  Cambodia. 

v.    the    STAKES 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  stakes  are  high 
in  Vietnam.  They  are  considerably  more  im- 
portant than  the  economic,  political,  and 
strategic  value  of  the  country.  For  In  Vlet-v 
nam  the  United  States  has  fielded,  for  the 
first  time,  its  concept  of  counterlnsurgency 
and  has  made  Its  first  all-out  attempt  to 
erect  a  defense  against  Communism's  creep- 
ing aggressions  and  Premier  Khrushchev's 
tactics  of  national  wars  of  liberation.  If 
the  defense  falls,  if  the  dam  breaks,  there 
will  be  no  clear-cut  line  drawn  against  Com- 
munist expansion  in  Southeast  Asia  or  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  A  new  victory  for 
communism  would  have  most  serious  Inter- 
national and  domestic  consequences. 

Because  the  United  States  has  been  mor- 
ally, militarily,  and  politically  committed  In- 
South  Vietnam,  because  Its  prestige  is  In- 
volved and  because  the  consequences  of  fail- 
ure would  have  worldwide  repercussions, 
most,  but  not  all.  Washington  officials  believe 
the  price  of  victory  must  be  paid  even  If 
the  price  includes  some  limited  commit- 
ment of  U.S.  combat  forces. 

VI.  THE  FUTURE 

The  Intangibles  of  the  Vietnamese  situa- 
tion make  nice  power  equations  illogical  and 
forecasts  impossible.  The  military  situa- 
tion has  deteriorated;  in  some  areas  it  is 
bleak.  Indeed.  But  It  is  by  no  means  hope- 
less— if.  The  greatest  imponderable  Is  the 
stability  and  ability  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government.  If  it  fails — as  it  may  if  there 
is  another  coup,  as  there  may  be — the 
achievement  of  military  victory  may  become 
politically  and  psychologically  impossible 
and  there  will  be  increasing  demands  for  a 
political  solution,  that  is.  some  form  of 
neutralization.  From  Washington's  point  of 
view  this  could  only  mean  delayed  defeat, 
for  neutralization  would  almost  certainly 
mean  an  eventual  Communist  takeover. 

DISTANT  VICTORY 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  is  stable  and  the  re- 
quirements of  victory  are  met,  there  will  be 


much  more  blood,  sweat,  and  tears  before 
any  definitive  results  become  apparent.  For 
wars  of  attrition,  and  particularly  counter- 
guerrilla  operations,  are  slow  and  wasting. 
Results,  or  the  lack  of  them,  must  be  meas- 
ured against  the  yardstick  of  months  and 
years,  not  days. 

Thus,  the  great  problem  in  South  Vietnam 
today  is  that  defeat,  even  though  masked  In 
terms  of  a  "political  settlement,"  could  come 
quickly,  whereas  victory,  no  matter  what  is 
done,  Is  far  away. 


[Prom  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Feb.  14,  1964] 

The  Ritt  in  the  Vietnam  Clouds 

(By  Joseph  C.  Harscb) 

London. — Patience  and  tenacity  may  yet 
pay  off  for  Washington  over  Vietnam. 

The  current  general  assumption  is  that 
the  American  position  there  is  suspended 
helplessly  and  hopelessly  between  the 
danger  of  disengagement  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  winning  a  military  victory. 

But  as  so  often  happjens  in  power  politics 
there  Is  now  a  tiny  ray  of  light  through 
the  gloom  from  unexpected  quarters.  There 
Is  interesting  evidence  that  the  Communist 
Party  In  North  Vietnam  is  now  badly  split 
between  the  Pelplng  and  Moscow  factions, 
even  to  the  point  of  resistance  to  continua- 
tion of  the  war  from  within  the  Communist 
leadership. 

First  hints  of  possible  trouble  within  the 
Communist  ranks  date  from  last  October. 
Appeals  for  unity  within  the  party  became 
so  insistent  and  persistent  as  to  suggest  a 
possibility  that  perhaps  unity  was  less  than 
perfect. 

Since  then  a  top  party  delegation  has  been 
suddenly  and  without  advance  warning  sent 
off  first  to  Pelplng  and  then  to  Moscow.  The 
circumstances  suggest  that  this  constitutes 
an  urgent  effort  to  persuade  Moscow  and 
Pelplng  to  reconcile  their  differences  on  the 
ground  that  without  such  reconciliation  the 
party  in  North  Vietnam  will  be  dangerously 
divided. 

Reasons  for  an  opposition  group  to  form 
In  Vietnam  arise  out  of  the  fact  that  Moscow 
has  cut  down  its  aid  to  the  North  Vietnam 
Communists  since  President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
refused  to  sign  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
and  thus  alined  himself  with  Pelplng  in  the 
big  Internal  division  in  the  Communist 
world. 

Apparently  Pelplng  is  unable  to  make  up 
for  the  decline  In  Soviet  aid,  thus  leaving 
North  Vietnam  with  a  declining  economy 
and  the  continuing  drain  of  the  war. 

Seen  from  the  Western  side  of  the  fence, 
the  Communists  sometimes  seem  to  enjoy 
unlimited  resources  and  energy,  but,  of 
course,  this  is  not  always  the  case. 

We  know  now  that  the  Korean  war  put  a 
severe  strain  on  the  economies  of  all  the 
European  Communist  countries.  In  fact,  an 
interesting  case  can  be  made  that  the  dis- 
locations caused  by  that  war  were  actually 
at  the  root  of  all  the  troubles  Moscow  has 
since  had  with  Its  satellites. 

The  struggle  in  Vietnam  has  seemed  to 
Westerners  to  be  frustrating.  There  has 
never  yet  been  a  native  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment which  could  earn  and  hold  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people.  The  guerrilla  tactics 
used  by  Communists  in  the  rice  paddies  of 
the  Mekong  River  Delta  have  not  yet  yielded 
to  any  military  formula  the  West  has  ever 
been  able  to  devise. 

Many  a  Western  statesman  has  examined 
and  re-examined  the  problem  and  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  one  of  those  mon- 
strous cases  where  there  seemed  no  end 
ever  in  sight — nothing  but  the  continued 
frustration  of  being  unable  either  to  con- 
clude or  get  out. 

But  as  so  often  happens  In  war  the  mo- 
ment comes  when  the  side  so  conscious  of 
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Its  own  difficulties  and  weaknesses  discovers 
that    the   opponent   has   his    weaknesses   as 

well.  .       , 

The  implication  would  appear  to  be  ciear 
that  this  is  no  time  to  talk  or  think  of  dis- 
engaging or  calling  oft  the  military  effort. 
On  the  contrary,  it  should  be  maintained 
as  vigorously  as  possible  because  relaxing 
now  could  save  the  hard-line  Communist^ 
by  the  one  sure  means.  All  Vietnam  would 
fall  to  them  while  the  Peiplng  extremist 
faction  Is  still  in  control. 

At  the  same  time,  exploration  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  neutralization  of  the  entire  coun- 
try should  go  on  and  could  eventually  be 
the  solution— at  such  time  as  the  Moscow 
faction  came  out  on  top. 

Moscow-style  communism  would  serve  the 
West  better  In  the  Far  East.  Just  as  Peiplng 
stvle  communism  was  an  Improvement  for 
the  West  when  It  broke  out  In  Albania  and 
thus   broke   up   Moscow's   European   empire. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.    ZABLOCKI  1.    I     congratulate    the 
gentleman  on  his  statement.    As  rank- 
ing member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  think  the  gentlemans 
statement    has    particular    significance. 
I  happen  to  know  that  the  gentleman  has 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  studying  this 
very  serious  problem   in  Vietnam.     He 
has  visited  that  war- torn  counti-y  to  ob- 
tain firsthand  information.     There  can 
be  no  question  that  for  the  world  to  turn 
its  back  now  on  those  who  continue  to 
struggle  for  freedom  in  Vietnam  would 
be   to   set   back   the   cause   of   freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.    I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 
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great  promise.  He  has  been  diligent  in 
the  unswerving  service  he  has  given  to 
the  fine  district  in  the  State  of  New  York 
that  he  has  the  honor  to  represent  here. 
I  am  honored  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  to  the  gentleman 
man  from  New  York.  Frank  Horton. 
my  gratitude  for  the  courageous  service 
he  has  rendered  oa  the  field  of  battle 
and  to  express  my  confidence  that  his 
achievements  as  a  lawmaker  and  states- 
man will  be  no  less  meritorious. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  BroyhillI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  pay  tribute 
today  to  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Congressman  Hor- 
ton. for  the  service  he  has  and  is  render- 
ing this  great  Nation.  Courageous  serv- 
ice in  an  honorable  cause  is  a  supreme 
achievement  in  human  life.  Having 
served  here  with  Frank,  my  admiration 
for  his  dedication  and  devotion  to  princi- 
ple has  grown  with  our  association. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  he  has  given  serv- 
ice to  his  country  in  time  of  war.  Cer- 
tainly, he  possesses  the  personal  qualities 
that  makes  possible  an  unselfish  choice 
when  the  battlefield  was  before  him. 

He  still  jMJssesses  those  qualities,  and 
now  is  prepared  to  use  them  in  this 
Chamber.  Indeed,  his  short  record  in 
Congress  has  already  marked  him  as  a 
legislator  of  great  ability  and  under- 
standing. His  dedication  to  his  princi- 
ples has  shown  him  to  be  a  leader  of 


PANAMA  SITUATION 
Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Keith  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KEITH.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems confronting  the  United  States  in 
Panama  remain  unsolved.     The  situa- 
tion is  serious  and  it  should  receive  seri- 
ous   attention.      Among    the    questions 
which  we  should  pose  is  "To  what  extent 
is  this  Communist  inspired?"    The  evi- 
dence is  now  beginning  to  confirm  sus- 
picions of  Communist  involvement  in  the 
Panama  flareup     We  should  take  a  long 
hard  look  at  the  facts  and  in  this  con- 
nection, I  refer  the  following  article  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  of  February  1.  1964. 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
[Prom   the   Chicago  Tribune.   Feb.    1,   19«41 
Identify  Reds  in  Canal  Rtox— 40  AcrrATOHS 
ARMED.   Most  Visited  Cuba— Took  Advan- 
tage or  Flag  Incident 
New  Yokk.  January  31.— Communists  and 
Fidellstas   (Castroltes)    helped  organize   and 
develop  the  antl-Amerlcan  riots  in  Panama 
In  which  21  person*  were  killed  and  several 
hundred  Injured,  authoritative  sources  told 
United  Press  International  here  today. 

The  sources  supplied  photographs  and 
Identifications  of  participants.  They  In- 
cluded 70  known  Communists  and  fellow 
travelers.  40  of  whom  were  armed  and  played 
leading  roles. 

Most  were  said  to  have  been  recent  visitors 
to  Cuba,  Communist  China,  or  the  Soviet 
Union. 

ARREST    SOME    RADICALS 

I>sptte  Panamanian  denials,  the  sources 
said  Panama  authorities  arrested  some  of 
the  better  known  radicals  on  American 
complaints 

Panama  released  them  quickly  because  of 
their  student  status  and  government  fears  of 
adverse  public  reaction  In  Panama 

The  sources  said  a  flag-raising  incident  at 
Balboa  Hltjh  School  In  the  Canal  Zone  for 
which  American  students  were  responsible 
gave  the  Communists  and  Castroltes  the  In- 
cident they  long  had  sought  to  provoke 
violence 

Their  subsequent  actions  responded  to 
appeals  from  Havana  for  riots  and  disorders 
throughout  Latin  America  to  divert  world 
opinion  from  Venezuelan  charge*  of  Cuban 
aggression  filed  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States 

INTERRUPT    STUDENT    RALLY 

UPIs  sources  traced  organized  agitation 
In  the  days  immediately  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing the  flag-raising  incident  as  follows; 

On  January  9,  Communist  speakers  inter- 
rupted a  student  rally  at  the  National  Insti- 
tute In  Panama  City  to  announce  a  march 
on    Balboa    High    School      The    Communist 


orators  were  identified  as  Floyd  Brltton, 
Carlos  Nunez,   and   Virginia   Ramirez. 

They  called  for  violence  after  the  march. 

Brltton.  26.  has  been  registered  as  a  Com- 
munist since  1960.  He  instigated  demon- 
strations against  the  American  Embassy  In 
Panama  City  In  1955.  participated  In  the 
Cuban-sponsored  guerrilla  activity  in  the 
Panamanian  Interior  in  1959.  and  In  student 
riots  against  the  Panama  Canal. 

He  was  a  guest  of  Fidel  Castro  In  1961  and 

1962. 

On  January  10.  after  a  night  of  rioting. 
Communist  leaders  appeared  at  the  National 
Institute  to  dUtrlbute  arms  to  demonstra- 
tors. 

IDENTIFY    THREE    REDS 

Identined  In  this  activity,  and  their  names 
reported  to  the  Panama  national  guard,  were 
Cleto  Souza.  Ruben  Darlo  Souza.  Jorge 
Turner,  and  Cesar  Carrasqullla. 

Darlo  Souza  was  arrested  In  Panama  In 
1953  while  with  a  Russian  who  was  carrying 
Information  about  active  Communists  and 
Communist  sympathizers  In  Panama. 

Turner  has  been  a  Communist  Party  mem- 
ber since  1945  Carrasqullla  was  Identified 
as  a  Communist  cell  leader  in  the  science 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Panama. 

These  men  were  heard  urging  the  crowd 
to  -kill  Americans'  and  keep  up  the  disor- 
ders "until  all  Americans  have  left  Panama." 
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FBIEND    OF    CASTRO 

Later  In  the  day.  Thelma  King,  a  deputy 
in  the  national  assembly  and  close  friend  of 
Castro,  led  a  mob  of  1.000  persons  to  national 
headquarters  to  demand  weapons  to  "fight 
Americans." 

Radio  Trlbuna.  of  which  she  Is  part  owner, 
broadcast  appeals  for  mob  violence  against 
Americans  and  US.  properties. 

Miss  King  has  been  a  frequent  visitor  to 
Havana. 

A  subsequent  meeting  at  Panama  univer- 
sity which  led  to  further  violence.  wa«  or- 
ganized by  Victor  Avlla.  24.  He  was  de- 
scribed as  a  Communist  student  leader  since 
1960  and  a  former  secretary  general  of  the 
Panamanian  students  federation. 

LINKED   TO    ROLES 

Other  Panamanian  Communists  linked  to 
active  roles  In  4  days  of  antl-Amerlcan  snip- 
ing, rioting,  looting,  and  burning  were  said 
to  Include  David  Turner,  Samuel  Gutierrez, 
and  Alvaro  Menendez  Franco. 

Turner,  a  Communist  Party  member  since 
1946  has  been  particularly  active  In  recent 
month*  among  student  groups.  Gutierrez 
is  a  Communist  Party  aid  In  Mexico  Men- 
endez Franco  Is  an  associate  of  Miss  King. 

These  men  were  photographed  provoking 
violence. 


HATS  OFF 
Mr.  HALLECK     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland) 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.  ,  ^     ^,  ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  eggs 
are  sUll  a  big  bargain  even  after  50 
years.  A  well-known  and  successful 
farmer  and  a  distinguished  constituent 
of  mine.  J.  Prentice  Weston,  of  Benning- 
ton. N.H  .  points  out  in  a  letter  to  the 
Petersborough  Transcript  that  eggs  are 
selling  for  the  same  price  of  60  cents  a 
dozen  as  they  were  back  in  1913.  can 
you  think  of  any  other  product,  be  i 
food,  clothing,  or  what  have  you,  that  » 


better  than  it  was  50  years  ago,  and  yet 
selling  for  1913  prices?"  asks  Mr.  Weston. 
I  agree  with  him  that  we  should  take  our 
"hats  off"  to  U.S.  poultrymen. 
I  commend  the  letter  to  my  colleagues : 

I  Prom  the  Petersbc«-ough  Transcript, 
Nov. 21,  1963] 

Hats  Off 

Editor:  I  read  with  considerable  interest 
your  final  Item  under  heading  of  November 
13.  1913.  "50  years  ago."  Eggs  at  that  time 
were  selling  for  60  cents  a  dozen  In  Man- 
chester and  hard  to  obtain. 

And  now.  Just  50  years  later,  eggs  are  still 
selling  for  60  cents  a  dozen  with  no  problem 
as  to  scarcity,  and  believe  It  or  not,  they 
are  better  eggs. 

Can  you  think  of  any  other  product,  be  It 
food,  clothing,  or  what  have  you,  that  Is 
better  than  It  was  50  years  ago,  and^yet 
selling  for  1913  prices? 

You  and  your  readers  should  certainly  say, 
"hats  off"  to  the  poultrymen  of  the  United 
States. 

Sincerely, 

J.  Prentice  Weston, 

Bennington. 


RESEALING   CCC   GRAINS 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
written  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  re- 
questing that  the  Americsm  farmer  be 
given  first  consideration  in  the  resealing 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks 
of  grains.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  all 
grains  presently  stored  on  farms  should 
be  made  available  for  resealing. 

In  view  of  falling  farm  income,  the  de- 
clining share  of  the  national  income  go- 
ing to  the  agricultural  segment,  and  the 
tightening  price-cost  squeeze  experienced 
by  our  fanners,  it  Is  suggested  that  the 
farmer  receive  first  consideration  in  CCC 
storage  plans  this  year. 

The  farmer  should  be  given  the  deci- 
sion to  reseal  If  he  chooses,  and  to  seal 
the  qualified  1963  grains.  It  would  be 
unconscionable  to  deprive  our  farmers  of 
this  needed  Income  In  favor  of  commer- 
cial Interests.  In  Minnesota  alone,  the 
income  from  the  storage  of  the  prin- 
cipal grains  under  CCC  loan  on  farms 
could  be  over  $15  million  in  1964  out  of 
a  national  total  of  over  $105  million. 

The  decision  on  resealing  should  be 
forthcoming  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  In  the  near  future  It  is 
hoped  that  this  year's  decision  is  in  favor 
of  the  American  farmer  and  that  these 
grains  will  remain  on  our  family  farms 
across  the  Nation,  where  this  storage 
revenue  is  badly  needed. 


ARA  AND  THE  GORED  OX 
Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Lancen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  recent  editorial  broadcast  by  one  of  the 
many,public  spirited  radio  stations  in  our 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Min- 
nesota. The  editorial,  broadcast  over 
KBUN  In  Bemidji  and  called  to  our  at- 
*tentlon  by  James  Hambacher,  president 
of  the  Bemidji  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
documents  another  in  the  growing  list  of 
tragic  blunders  by  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration. 

Bemidji,  Minn.,  Is  the  land  of  Paul 
Bimyan  and  Babe  the  Blue  Ox.  But  I 
assure  you  the  complaint  registered  in 
this  editorial  is  no  myth. 

KBUN  Commentary 
There  is  an  old  expression  which  says.  "A 
thing  Is  good  or  bad  depending  upon  whose 
ox  Is  being  gored."  And  people  in  this  area 
who  have  viewed  the  Increasing  number  and 
scope  of  Federal  agencies  with  disinterest 
may  suddenly  discover  that  Bemldjl's  ox  U 
about  to  be  gored. 

In  this  Instance,  the  ox  Is  the  NtiPly 
Corp.— Just  about  the  only  manufacturing 
Industry  In  this  commtmity.  The  Federal 
agency  about  to  lend  a  hand  In  the  goring 
Is  the  ARA,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration. 

With  a  great  deal  of  political  speechmak- 
Ing  this  fairly  new  bureaucracy  was  launched 
to  provide  counseling  and  money  to  assist 
depressed  areas  In  the  establishment  of  new 
Industry  and  new  payrolls.  It  sounded  good 
to  some  people.  Others  couldn't  have  cared 
less,  and  still  others.  Including  KBUN  fore- 
warned that  ARA  was  simply  robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul,  was  simply  moving  Industry  Into 
one  poor  Industrial  area  by  pirating  It  away 
from  a  thriving  Industrial  area. 

NuPly,  as  every  Bemldjlan  shoiUd  know 
makes  hardboard.  NuPly  has  18  competitors 
In  the  United  States,  and  there  are  188  hard- 
board  plants  In  the  world,  in  the  United 
States  the  19  hardboard  plants  are  equipped 
to  produce  3.3  billion  feet  of  hardboard  a 
year.  Sales  last  year  amounted  to  2.2  bUllon 
feet  or  about  two- thirds  of  what  the  domestic 
Industry  can  produce  If  It  operates  at  full 
capacity.  It  Is  obvious  that  we  are  not 
using  anywhere  near  what  existing  plants 
can  produce.  And,  under  those  circum- 
stances. It  Is  Just  as  obvious  that  there  Is  no 
ne«d  for  more  hardboard  plants. 

There  Is  still  another  problem,  16  percent 
of  the  sales  of  hardboard  in  1963  were  Im- 
ports, mainly  from  Sweden,  and  that  16 
percent  was  a  30-percent  Increase  In  Imported 
hardboard  sales  over  the  preceding  year. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
summed  up  the  hardboard  situation  In  a 
survey  made  for  ARA  and  we  quote  from 
It.  "Imports  Increased  sevenfold  during  the 
period  from  1952  to  1962.  While  Interin- 
dustry competition  Is  extremely  intense,  the 
problem  of  foreign  competition  Is  the  single 
factor  most  Important  to  consider.  Foreign 
producers  can  sell  standard  hardboard  for 
less  In  this  country  than  domestic  producers. 
Existing  facilities  are  apparently  more  than 
adequate  to  supply  all  demand  in  the  United 
States  for  several  years." 

That  survey  was  made  for  ARA  and  It 
should  certainly  have  killed  any  Ideas  about 
building  more  plants  In  a  field  that  Is  al- 
ready having  trouble  operating  at  full 
capacity,  and  what  is  ARA's  reaction  to  this 
survey,  this  good  advice,  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce? 

ARA  has  studies  now  underway  which 
could  result  In  adding  as  many  as  17  more 
hardboard  plants  In  the  United  States.  The 
closest  one  and  the  nearest  threat  to  NuPly 


Is  a  $6  million  plant  proposed  for  Superior, 
Wis.,  six  times  the  size  of  NuPly.  Investors 
win  be  asked  to  put  up  only  $300,000.  the 
Federal  Government  will  put  up  65  percent 
of  the  total  In  taxpayers'  money,  and  the 
banks — protected  by  Government  Insured 
loans — will  put  up  the  balance. 

The  financing  of  this  new  hardboard 
plant  at  Superior  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  mostly 
do-lt-ourselves  financing  of  NuPly.  putting 
men  to  work  In  the  new  plant  at  Superior 
will  only  reduce  employment  In  BemldJl  be- 
cause the  market  does  not  need  the  Increased 
hardboard  production. 

A  new  plant  at  Superior  will  also  reduce 
the  demand  for  wood  In  Bemidji — and  local 
farmer-loggers  and  pulpcutters  will  lose 
some  of  their  Income. 

We  know  It  will  serve  no  purpose  to  adopt 
a  "We  told  you  so"  attitude  toward  ARA, 
and  we  know  it  wlU  do  no  good  to  write 
to  Minnesota's  two  Senators  since  they  are 
not  about  to  stop  a  new  plant  from  being 
built  on  Minnesota's  border;  furthermore, 
they  are  not  about  to  stop  logrolling  or  vote 
swapping  with  Wisconsin's  counterparts  in 
Congress;  our  own  Congressman  Odin  Lan- 
gen is  one  of  the  few  who  wisely  voted 
against  ARA  and  you  might  write  to  him. 

But  It  would  probably  be  more  to  the 
point  to  write  to  Eugene  D.  Foley,  Admin- 
istrator, Small  Business  Administration, 
Washington  25,  D.C.,  or  to  William  Batt.  Jr.. 
Administrator,  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration, Washington  25,  D.C.  It's  a  little 
late  but  you  might  tell  them  that's  our  ox 
that's  about  to  be  gored. 


COMBINED  CHARITY  DRIVE  FOR 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  resolution  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  calling  on  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  to 
hold  Investigatory  hearings  on  a  recent- 
ly announced  proposal  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  initiate,  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis,  a  combined  charity 
drive  for  Federal  employees. 

John  Macy,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  proposed  a  new 
type  of  fundraislng  campaign  for  Fed- 
eral employees.  It  would  be  a  single  cam- 
paign which  would  combine  the  united 
fund  agencies,  federally  approved  health 
agencies,  and  certain  international  agen- 
cies into  the  same  drive.  Employees  will 
be  permitted  to  pay  for  their  pledges 
through  payroll  deductions. 

Most  of  us  who  have  long  supported 
the  united  fund  approach  for  community 
giving  in  our  own  areas  must  realize 
that  the  success  of  such  an  approach 
depends  upon  centralized  conmiunity 
budgeting.  By  forcing  agencies  unwill- 
ing to  have  their  budgets  reviewed 
through  a  community-based  committee 
process  and  unwilling  to  give  up  their 
regular  communitywlde  campaigns  to 
combine  with  others,  in  one  drive  with 
payroll  deductions,  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment  will  be  weakening  the  united  fund 
approach.  Instead  they  will  be  en- 
couraging separate  efforts  of  those  very 
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agencies  which  have  been  unwilling,  in 
many  instances,  to  cooperate  in  a  com- 
munitywide  campaisn.  Moreover  the 
choice  of  acencies  participating  can  be- 
come entirely  a  matter  of  administrative 

whim 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  opposi- 
tion expressed  to  this  program  and  I  be- 
lieve that,  in  fairness  to  all  concerned, 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee should  look  into  both  sides  of  this 
proposal,  allow  all  interested  parties  to 
testify,  and   then  report  their  findings 
and  recommendations  back  to  the  House. 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  present- 
ly has  put  this  plan  on  an  all-or-nothing 
basis       There    may    well    be    alternate 
proposals  which  will  have  the  full  sup- 
port of  all  the  affected  agencies.     This 
is  the  goal  that  we  .should  be  striving 
for     However,  only  with  a  public  airing 
of  all  the  issues  involved  will  substitutes 
and  alternatives  present  themselves. 

The  plan  recommended  by  Chairman 
Macy  is  completely  different  from  the 
type  generally  followed  in  business,  in- 
dustry, and  labor.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  presented  no  good  rea- 
sons why  the  plan  for  the  Federal  em- 
ployees should  run  counter  to  those 
found  in  private  sectors. 

For  these  reasons.  I  have  introduced 
this  House  resolution  and  I  am  asking 
other  Members  of  the  House  who  are 
familiar  with  and  concerned  about  com- 
munity fundraising  techniques  to  sup- 
port my  resolution  for  an  early  commit- 
tee hearing  on  this  most  important  mat- 
ter. _^_____^__ 

WHEAT  BILL  IS  ACTUALLY  A  TAX 
ON  POOR  PEOPLE 
Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  FindleyI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  starting  his  war  on 
poverty  by  proposing  a  tax  on  poor 
people. 

The  administration  wheat  bill  iHR 
9780  >  proposes  a  processing  tax  on  flour, 
and  this  tax  of  course  will  be  passed  on 
to  consumers  Poor  people  are  the  big- 
gest users  of  flour  and  flour  products. 
As  income  goes  down,  use  of  wheat  prod- 
ucts in  the  diet  goes  up. 

Here  are  typical  statistics  from  USDA : 
Home    use    of    wheat    products    per    person 
per  week 
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pay  The  geographical  area  of  greatest 
poverty  Is  southern  United  States,  and 
the  statistics  show  that  the  use  of  wheat 
products  in  that  area  is  even  heavier 
among   poor  people   than   the  national 

average.  ^  ,         ., 

In  view  of  the  current  Interest  In  civil 
rights,  it  is  noteworthy  that  one-half  of 
the  nonwhlte  population  has  an  annual 
family  income  of  less  than  $3,000 

Further  evidence  of  the  repressive 
character  of  this  tax  comes  In  a  study 
of  the  percentage  of  the  lamlly  budget 
spent  for  wheat  products. 

(Percent  spent  for  wheat  producU) 
Annual  Income  per  family: 
Under  $2.000 «  « 

•2.000  to  ta.gsQ - — -  ^  * 

•3.000  to  •3.999 5  ■ 

•4.000  to  •4.999 '  ^ 

•5  000  to  •saaQ  ^. » 

•6,000  to  •7.999 *  ° 

•8.000  to  •9.999. * " 

Based  on  current  prices  and  futures 
and  making  allowance  for  the  processing 
tax  It  Is  likely  that  under  the  adminis- 
tration wheat  bill.  US.  mills  would  have 
to  pay  about  35  cents  more  per  bushel 
for  wheat  than  this  year  That  can  be 
translated  into  a  price  Jiimp  of  nearly 
$1  on  100  pounds  of  flour 


SENATE  HAS  NO  RIGHT  TO 
ORIGINATE  FLOUR  TAX 
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It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  a  processing 
tax  on  flour  would  fall  most  heavily  on 
low -income  people,  those  least  able  to 


Mr.  HALLECK  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  FindleyI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  FINDLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  the  best 
information  available  indicates  that  the 
other  body  In  the  next  few  days  will 
act  on  a  greatly  amended  version  of  the 
Cooley  cotton  bill— H.R.  6196— which 
was  passed  by  this  body  last  December. 
Greatly  amended  is  a  term  much  too 
modest  to  describe  the  transformation 
that  has  occurred.  The  cotton  bUl  has 
become  a  legislative  monstrosity,  as  It 
now  Includes  as  a  separate  title  the 
wheat  certificate  program  which  has 
been  under  consideration  by  .the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  but  as  yet  has 
not  been  reported  for  consideration  by 
this  body. 

The  wheat  program  would  be  financed 
by  a  processing  tax  on  flour.  US.  mills 
would  be  required  to  buy  a  70-cent  cer- 
tificate— which  can  accurately  be  de- 
scribed as  a  flour  tax— for  each  bushel 
of  wheat  processed  into  food  for  U.S. 
consumption.  Certificates  would  be 
issued  directly  by  the  US.  Government. 
They  would  be  required  regardless  of 
where  and  by  whom  the  wheat  Is  pro- 
duced. 

Therefore.  In  my  opinion,  the  certifi- 
cates very  clearly   qualify  as  a  tax. 

Under  the  Constitution,  revenue  mea- 
sures must  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Therefore  I  appeal  to 
Members  of  the  other  body  to  strike 
from  the  bill  the  title  which  would  au- 
thorize the  flour  tax,  and  thus  permit  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  pro- 


ceed with  the  orderly  consideration  of 
the  flour  tax  proposal— H.R.  9780— so 
that  Members  of  this  body  may  work 
their  will  in  the  customary  and  proper 
fashion. 

If  the  other  body  passes  the  bill  for  a 
flour  ux.  it  will  very  likely  come  before 
this  body  only  as  a  conference  report. 
Thus,  the  House  would  not  only  be 
denied  Its  constitutional  prerogative  to 
originate  the  tax  measure,  it  would 
have  only  1  hour  for  debate  of  a  major 
new  tax  measure.  No  amendments 
would  be  possible,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  measure  has  had  no  previous  con- 
sideration m  this  body.  Our  only  avenue 
of  influence  would  be  through  a  motion 
to  recommit  with  instructions. 

Surely  this  tx)dy  will  wish  to  assert  Its 
proper  constitutional  authority  on  this 
measure,  just  as  It  did  so  clearly  in  1960. 
At  that  time,  during  an  all-night  session, 
this  body  rejected  an  attempt  by  the 
other  body  to  originate  an  extension  to 
the  Sugar  Act.  which  Includes  a  process- 
ing  tax  similar   to  the   proposed   flour 

tax. 

On  July  2.  1960.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 217.  providing  for  an  extension  of 
the  Sugar  Act.  came  to  the  House.  This 
body  responded  by  adopting  on  a  voice 
vote.  House  Resolution  598,  stating  that 
the  Sugar  Act  was  an  act  raising  revenue 
and  under  the  Constitution  an  extension 
of  it  had  to  originate  In  the  House.  I 
refer  to  Legislative  Calendar,  88th  Con- 
gress, final  No.  14.  page  85.  Adoption  of 
House  Resolution  598  had  the  effect  of 
tabling  Senate  Joint  Resolution  217. 

Those  present  for  the  House  action  will 
recall  that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  217 
was  rejected  by  a  voice  vote  that  fairly 
shook  the  rafters. 

Inasmuch  as  the  wheat  program— like 
the  Sugar  Act— would  raise  revenue,  a 
parallel  situation  exists  as  to  constitu- 
tional authority  to  originate. 
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JOSEPH  W.  BARR.  CHAIRMAN.  FDIC. 

MAKES  A  POLICY  STATEMENT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Joseph 
W  Barr.  the  recently  appointed  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  issued  his  first 
policy  statement  a  few  days  ago.  It  was 
a  good  statement— an  auspicious  begin- 
ning He  showed  commendable  vision 
when  addressing  the  330  Washington 
office  employees  of  the  agency,  calling 
for  support  of  President  Johnson  s  war 
on  poverty,  and  expressing  the  clear  in- 
tention to  help  where  needed  In  dealing 
with  any  threats  to  the  economy. 

STATTMrNT  OF  POLICY  BT  JOSEPH  W.  Ba«B 

Three  weeks  ago.  after  I  had  been  sworn  In. 
President  Johnson  made  a  short  speech  to 
the  audience  gathered  In  the  Cabinet  roora 
He  told  one  of  his  favorite  stories  about  tne 
time  in  Indianapolis  several  years  ago  wlien 
he  was  concluding  a  speech  by  urging  tne 
audience  to  seize  a  matchless  opportunity  to 


obUin  a  great  public  servant  by  voting  for 
me.  His  oratory  was  superb,  but  he  forgot 
my  name.  When  1  saw  that  he  was  groping. 
I  called  out  In  tones  that  I  hoped  were  sub- 
dued, but  seemed  to  echo  through  the  hall. 
•Barr.  Joe  Barr."  He  finally  heard  me.  and 
I  had  a  recommendation  by  the  then  major- 
ity leader  of  the  Senate.  (I  also  was 
elected.) 

There  Is  a  sequel  to  this  story  which  the 
President  does  not  tell.  Before  he  left  town 
he  asked  me  to  call  him  In  Texas  the  minute 
the  polls  closed.  I  called  him  to  Inform  him 
that  I  had  been  elected;  he  congratulated  me 
briefly  and  then  told  me  to  stand  by  for  a 
call  the  next  morning.  At  10  a.m.  the  next 
day  one  of  his  senior  staff  members  called 
to  tell  me  precisely  how  to  begin  a  con- 
gressional career.  During  the  next  few 
months.  I  saw  Senator  Johnson  frequently 
for  help  and  advice.  His  advice  was  simple: 
"Determine  for  yourself  how  you  can  be  most 
useful.  I  will  help  you  get  In  a  position 
where  you  can  make  your  best  contribution." 
President  Johnson  has  a  wide  reputation 
for  being  effective  with  the  Congress.  Oddly 
enough.  I  never  see  any  perceptive  analyses  of 
"Why."  In  my  opinion  his  strength  iles  In 
two  directions.  To  those  Senators  senior  to 
him  who  gave  him  the  responsibility  of 
majority  leader,  his  strength  lies  In  their 
knowledge  that  he  discharged  his  duties  well 
and  faithfully.  To  those  Senators,  and  Con- 
gressmen like  myself,  who  were  Junior  to 
him.  his  strength  lies  In  their  knowledge  that 
he  gave  them  a  chance  to  do  their  best.  I 
am  going  to  try  to  Imitate  both  of  those 
attributes. 

This  Corporation  was  born  In  desperate 
days.  In  1931.  2.293  commercial  banks  with 
•  1.7  billion  In  deposiu  failed.  The  next 
year  there  were  1.453  bank  failures  with 
•706  million  In  deposits,  and  for  1933  the 
total  was  a  shocking  4.000  banks— with  total 
deposits  of  more  than  •3.5  billion. 

This  tidal  wave  of  bank  failures  destroyed 
public  confidence  In  the  commercial  banking 
system  and  Its  demand  deposits  which  con- 
stituted at  that  time  about  two-thirds  of  the 
money  supply  of  the  country.  Recovery  was 
impossible  unless  public  confidence  In  de- 
mand deposits  and  in  the  banking  system 
was  restored. 

The  Glass-Steagall  Act  of  1933  established  , 
this  Corporation  and  was  unquestionably  the 
single  moat  Important  factor  In  restoring  the 
viability  of  the  Nation's  deposit  currency. 
There  were  no  mile-long  parades  such  as 
that  which  kicked  off  the  NRA.  The  Cor- 
poration began  quietly  under  the  aegis  of 
Mr.  Walter  J.  Cummlngs.  who  certainly  did 
not  compare  In  dramatic  or  forensic  ability 
with  some  of  the  more  colorful  early  New 
Deal  figures.  But  the  Corporation's  success 
has  been  little  short  of  Incredible.  Bank 
failures  are  almost  unknown.  The  possibil- 
ity of  losing  money  in  a  failed  bank  does  not 
occur  to  an  American  citizen.  The  possi- 
bility of  a  sharp  and  sudden  contraction  In 
the  money  supply  resulting  from  a  wave  of 
bank  failures  Is  a  factor  which  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  the  Treasury  no  longer 
take  Into  account  In  their  respective  areas  of 
money  and  debt  management. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  success  of  the  Cor- 
poration Is  almost  embarrassing.  Let  none 
of  us  think  that  we  can  rest  secure  and  com- 
placent in  this  lovely  building  on  top  of  our 
almost  (3  billion  in  assets. 

My  favorite  lines  from  the  speeches  of  the 
late  President  John  P.  Kennedy  are  these: 
We  are  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  not  the  top. 
The  absence  of  war  Is  not  peace.  The  ab- 
sence of  recession  Is  not  growth."  This  Is 
the  way  that  I  view  the  posture  of  this 
Corporation.  The  horror  of  thousands  of 
bank  failures  Is  behind  us  and  I  intend  to 
devote  sufficient  time  to  our  problems  of 
regulation  and  examination  to  see  that  It 
stays  behind  us.     But  our  demand  deposits 


and  our  money  supply  face  less  apparent  but 
nonetheless  real  challenges. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  faces  a  dally 
struggle  to  reduce  and  eliminate  our  bal- 
»nce-of -payments  deficit.  Anything  that  I 
can  do.  or  that  this  Corporation  can  do,  to 
assist  him  In  his  efforts,  should  be  done 
without  hesitation. 

The  President,  as  he  guides  our  foreign 
policy  in  a  troubled  and  turbulent  world, 
may  also  have  use  for  the  nonfinanclal  re- 
sources of  this  Corporation  In  the  support  of 
the  International  financial  Institutions 
which  we  have  helped  to  create. 

Finally.  President  Johnson  has  declared 
war  on  poverty.  This  attack  will  be  of  ne- 
cessity complicated,  tedious,  and  demanding. 
However,  this  Corporation  vsrlU  not  shrink 
from  any  responsibility  in  this  area  which 
the  President  may  wish  to  delegate  to  us. 

Neither  I  nor  this  Corporation  has  the 
competence  to  move  In  all  areas  of  public 
policy  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  do  so. 
But  In  those  areas  which  contain  a  present 
or  potential  threat  to  our  economy,  we  shall 
not  hesitate  to  move  If  our  help  Is  needed. 
In  addition  to  our  regulatory  and  examina- 
tion duties,  we  act  in  this  Corporation  as 
trustee  for  nearly  $3  billion  in  assets  of  the 
American  people.  Surely  our  responsibility 
as  trustees  runs  to  more  than  petty  bicker- 
ing over  details  of  regulatory  policy. 

In  the  past  10  days  I  have  watched  over 
500  men  and  women,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  work  their  way  through  many 
Intricacies  and  controversies  surrounding 
taxes  and  civil  rights.  Surely  if  they  can 
resolve  national  differences  In  these  terribly 
troubled  and  complex  areas,  then  three  men. 
the  Chairman  of  this  Corporation,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  can  sit 
together  and  reason  together  about  the  dif- 
ferences that  divide  the  commercial  banking 
community.  If  we  cannot,  then  I  believe 
that  the  Congress  is  perfectly  Justified  in. 
firing  us  all  and  starting  over  again  either 
with  new  men  or  a  new  system. 

I  Invite  you  to  Join  me  In  a  climb  up  "the 
side  of  the  hill."  I  make  you  only  one 
promise — the  same  promise  that  President 
Johnson  gave  to  me — the  promise  that  I  will 
give  each  of  you  the  chance  to  do  his  best. 


LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requcot  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  eloquent  and  forceful  reso- 
lution submitted  by  the  Lithuanian 
community  of  Kearny,  Harrison,  and 
North  Arlington,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
'46th  anniversary  of  that  gallant  nation's 
Declaration  of  Independence : 

Whereas  the  Lithuanian  nation  on  the 
16th  of  February  1918  established  an  inde- 
pendent national  state;  and 

Whereas  during  22  years  of  national  In- 
dependence the  Lithuanian  Republic  made 
cultural,  economic,  and  social  advancements 
comparable  to  those  achieved  by  the  Western 
Democracies;  and 

Whereas  on  the  15th  of  June  1940  the 
Soviet  Union  flagrantly  violated  Lithuania's 
sovereignty  by  occupying  and  subsequently 
forcibly  incorporating  Lithuania  into  the 
Soviet  Empire;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America, 
being  the  strongest  fr»e  nation  In  the  world. 


in  every  way  possible  gives  encouragement 
and  assistance  to  those  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
other  underdeveloped  areas  who  are  less 
fortunate  than  the  United  States,  yet  who 
strive  for  the  fruits  of  freedoms;  and 

Whereas,  by  the  same  token,  Lithuania, 
with  Its  long  and  honorable  political  history 
and  traditions,  i>erseveres  In  its  hope  that 
some  day  Its  3  million  people  once  again 
will  enjoy  the  democratic  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  liberty,  as  a  nation: 

Therefore,  we,  the  representatives  of  the 
Lithuanian  community  of  Kearny,  Harrison, 
and  North  Arlington,  N.J..  assembled  at  the 
Lithuanian  Catholic  Community  Center  of 
Kearny,  N.J.,  on  this  solemn  occasion,  the 
16th  day  of  February  1964.  do  hereby  unani- 
mously request  you.  our  Congressman,  Peter 
W.  RoDiNO,  in  your  official  capacity  as  U.S. 
Congressman  to  keep  alive,  by  open  discus- 
sion, the  cause  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
and  to  give  your  support  to  measures  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 
whose  ultimate  purpose  is  to  restore  to 
Lithuania  Its  historic  claim  of  freedom  as 
an  Independent  nation  in  the  free  world. 

Affirmed  by  our  signatures: 

Rev.  Raymond  P.  Thompson, 
Councilman  Peteh  W.  Velevas, 
Joseph  N.  Belza. 

In  the  name  of  the  Lithuanian  community 
of  Kearny,  Harrison,  and  North  Arlington, 
N.J..  on  the  16th  of  February  1964. 


CANAL  ZONE  POLICE:  PERIL  OP 
COMMUNISTIC  REVOLUTIONARY 
INFILTRATION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  mak- 
ing a  statement  to  the  House  on  Febru- 
ary 7,  1964,  strongly  condemning  a  pro- 
posal of  the  Gov.  Robert  J.  Fleming,  Jr., 
of  the  Canal  Zone  to  employ  alien  Pana- 
manians as  members  of  the  Canal  Zone 
Police  Force,  I  have  looked  briefly  into 
the  history  of  that  fine  body  and  have 
received  additional  Information  concern- 
ing a  plan  that  could  destroy  its  effective- 
ness as  a  protective  force  for  the  Panama 
Canal. 

The  Canal  Zone  Police  Force  started 
with  the  appointment  in  1904  of  Capt. 
George  R.  Shanton,  who  had  served  with 
Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders 
in  Cuba.  Recruited  largely  from  care- 
fully selected  ex-U.S.  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines,  the  force  adopted  the  khaki 
uniform  of  the  Rough  Riders  in  honor  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt  who,  by  then,  was 
President.  Brought  into  public  spot- 
light by  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  Canal  Zone  Police  established 
high  standards  of  performance  and  mo- 
rale, and  become  famous  as  one  of  the 
best  law  enforcement  agencies  of  the 
world,  with  an  ultimate  record  of  80  per- 
cent convictions  on  arrests.  During  the 
crucial  tests  of  three  major  wars  and 
serious  border  violence,  it  has  rendered 
indispensable  services  in  the  protection 
of  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imagine  the  shock  to  the 
Members  of  this  fine  body  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens on  first  learnirig  on  February  3, 
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1964  that  Panamanian  nationals  would 
be  employed  as  members  of  the  police 
force  charged  with  heavy  responsibili- 
ties in  the  protection  of  the  Canal  Zone 
and  Panama  Canal  against  'lawlessness 
and  disorder'— Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty. 
Since  making  my  February  7  state- 
ment I  have  received  much  Information 
supplementary  to  that  previously  stated 
to  the  House. 

The  facts  are  simple  and  arc  here  sum- 
marized : 

First.  The  Governors'  program  to  em- 
ploy aliens — Panamanians — as  members 
of  the  Canal  Zone  Police  Force  was  se- 
cretly  formulated   without  consultation 
with  the  Canal  Zone  police  membership. 
Second.  Police  union  officials  did  not 
learn  of   it  until  Monday.  February  3. 
1964    when  they  were  notified  that  the 
Canal  Zone  Police  Force  would  be  aug- 
mented by  110  additional  members,  with 
50  of  them  non-US.  citizens— Panama- 
nians.      '  -   ,  .     «       1 
Third.  More  than  70  off-duty  Canal 
Zone  police.  In  full  uniform,  formed  a 
protest  group  on  February  3  outside  the 
Canal  Zone  Administration  Building  soon 
after  the  disclosure  of  the  plan. 

Fourth.  Word  about  the  plan  reached 
the  Canal  Zone  from  Washington  and  not 
from  Panama  Canal  authorities. 

Fifth.  One  police  union  official  has 
charged  that  the  plan  "Is  a  State  De- 
partment idea  originated  here  through 
the  U.S.  Embassy." 

Sixth.  As  a  direct  result  of  the  an- 
nounced program,  three  policemen  have 
handed  in  their  resignations  and  five 
have  requested  their  retirement. 

Seventh.  The  chairman  of  the  welfare 
committee  of  the  Canal  Zone  Pacific 
Civil  Council  emphasized  that  these 
separations  are  "a  very  serious  thing  be- 
cause (they>  reflect  the  attitude  of  the 
U.S.  citizens  in  the  Canal  Zone." 

Eighth.  Samuel  Roe.  Jr..  Canal  Zone 
police  officer  and  legal  adviser  of  the 
Canal  Zone  Police  Association,  made  the 
following  statement  published  on  Febru- 
ary 7: 

The  position  of  the  Canal  Zone  police  Is 
that  if  we  cant  have  the  caliber  of  men  we 
have  today,  and  US.  citizens,  then  we  will 
do  everything  possible  to  destroy  the  entire 
administration  plan  to  beef  up  the  Canal 
Zone  police  and  carry  on  with  what  we  have 
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Ninth.  Canal  Zone  Policeman  Roe  was 
suspended  from  duty  on  February  8  be- 
cause of  his  published  statement. 

Tenth.  The  Giovernor's  plan  disregards 
section  147— security  positions— and  sec- 
tion 149 — merit  system— of  title  11. 
Canal  Zone  Code— Public  Law  87-845— 
and  the  wise  safeguards  for  Panama 
Canal  security  that  these  related  sec- 
tions provide. 

Eleventh.  The  proposed  hiring  of 
aUens  was  planned  to  take  place  over  a 
period  of  2  years  so  that  the  process  would 
be  so  gradual  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Congress  would 
not  appreciate  what  was  taking  place 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  foregohig  facts  are 
the  essentials  of  what  many  experienced 
officers  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  coun- 
try consider  would  be  a  serious  breach 
in  the  security  system  for  protecting  the 
Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal.  In  view 
of  all  the  facts  in  the  situation,  any  other 


view  reflects  a  naivete  on  the  part  of  the 
architects  of  the  plan  that  Is  Incredible. 
Moreover,  the  proposal  raises  serious 
questions  as  to  subversion  in  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  revealed  of 
communistic    revolutionary    leadership 
and    direction    of    the    recent    Panama 
mobs  and  the  failure  of  the  Panamanian 
Government  to  prevent  Castrolte  infiltra- 
tion of  Panama,  it  must  be  clear  that  If 
the  proposal  to  employ  Panamanians  as 
Canal  Zone  police  Is  adopted,  commu- 
nistic revolutionists  will  infiltrate   Into 
the  ranks  of  those  thus  accepted  with 
disastrous   results      What   greater  folly 
and  criminal  stupidity  can  there  be  than 
to  employ  as  police  officers  in  the  Zone 
at  this  time  when  the  world  is  on  fire  and 
communistic    revolution    Is    everywhere 
aiding   the  conflagration  to  employ  in 
security  positions  in  the  Canal  Zone  those 
who  have  no  allegiance   to  the  United 
States  and  who  may  at  any  time  be  guilty 
of  sabotage  and  violence.    This  danger 
has  been  demonstrated  as  shown  by  the 
fact   that    during    the    recent   violence. 
Panamanians   employed    In    the    Canal 
Zone  were  involved  In  shooting  attacks. 

Already  we  are  employing  large  num- 
bers of  Panamanians  as  workmen  In 
canal  operations;  but  these  are  not  secu- 
rity positions  as  are  Canal  Zone  police. 
Certainly  we  should  go  no  further  in  the 
employment  of  Panamanians.  We  must 
deal  with  the  cruel,  realistic  situation  at 
hand  and  not  be  governed  by  maudlin 
sentiment. 

To  the  end  that  the  people  of  our 
Nation  and  the  Congress,  especially  the 
members  of  the  investigating  and  appro- 
priating committees,  may  be  supplied 
with  the  documentation  on  which  the 
above  factual  summary  Is  based.  I  quote 
excerpts  from  three  letters  from  Panama 
Canal  employees,  including  two  from 
members  of  the  police  force,  and  Panama 
and  Washington  newspaper  stories  as 
part  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  urge  that  the 
committees  of  the  Congress  having  cog- 
nizance of  security  and  appropriation 
questions  Involved  by  this  situation  start 
immediate  inquiries  Into  this  pending 
peril  to  Panama  Canal  security. 

FiBRUAiY  9.   1964. 
Dear  Congressman  Flood;  I  am  a  member 
of   the  Canal  Zone  police  force  and   I  have 
been  employed  by   the  police  division   since 
1952.     It  is  not  unusual  to  witness  appease- 
ment of  aliens  by  the  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone;    however,  the  Governor  haa  presently 
carried    his    appeasement    of    aliens    to    ex- 
tremes    The  Governor  has  proposed  the  hir- 
ing and  training  of  aliens  on  the  Canal  Zone 
police  force      He  has  proposed  the  hiring  of 
100  additional  policemen  to  bolster  the  Canal 
Zone  police  force,  of  which  50  will  be  non- 
U  S    citizens      Regardless  of  duties  assigned 
to  alien  policemen,  those  50  policemen  would 
be  aliens  owing  no  allegiance  or  loyalty  to 
the  US    Government.     The  Governors  pro- 
posal should  gravely  concern  the  US.  Con- 
gress  m   view   of   the  existing   crisis   In   the 
Canal  Zone.     Should  the  Governors  plan  be 
accepted.  Panamanians  would  know  all  plans 
of  the  Canal  Zone  police,  and  during  times  of 
disorder  we  would  not  only  have  to  combat 
aliens  from  across  the  boundary:  we  would 
have  them  In  our  own  ranks 

There  Is  some  evidence  that  an  alien  indus- 
trial guard  at  Cristobal.  Canal  Zone,  turned 
out  to  be  one  of  the  snipers  during  the  Janu- 
ary 9  riots     If  an  alien  Is  disloyal  In  a  minor 


capacity,  he  wUl  be  disloyal  when  given 
greater  authority  and  responslbUlty.  Aliens 
employed  by  the  US  Government  took  part 
m  the  riots  In  January  and  against  the 
United  States  in  1959. 

To  implement  this  asinine  proposal,  agency 
officials  are  prepared  to  totally  disregard  sec- 
tion 147  (security  positions)  and  section  149 
(merit  system)  of  title  11.  Canal  Zone  Code- 
Public  Law  87-845.  Further,  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  above  plan  will  be  In  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  intent  of  Congress  as  outlined 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office  aiid 
Civil  Service  In  their  House  Report  No.  1889 
(85th  Cong.  2d  sess  ).  which  precedes  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  85-550,  of  which 
sections  147  and  149  are  part  of  the  provi- 
sions incorporated  In  Public  Law  87-845 
(Canal  Zone  Code). 

The  Governor  should  realize  that  all  aliens 
hired  as  police  officers  would  have  the  same 
power  of  arrest  as  American  officers  and  the 
same  personnel  regulations  would  have  to 
.'overn  both.  This  would  mean  that  Ameri- 
cans would  be  subject  to  arrest  by  aliens  and 
that  alone  will  result  In  eventual  chaos  In 
the  Canal  Zone.  They  would  have  the  same 
oi:portunltle8  for  promotion  and  that  would 
mean  that.  In  time,  aliens  would  be  In  policy- 
making positions  which  would  further  Im- 
peril Canal  Zone  security. 

Congress  should  also  note  the  secrecy  In 
which  the  Governor  tried  to  effect  his  plan 
He  failed  to  notify  the  president  of  the  Police 
Union  Policemen  received  notice  of  the 
proposed  plan  from  Washington  and  not  from 
local  Canal  Zone  officials.  How  long  will 
Congress  allow  the  Governor  to  operate  under 
a  veil  of  secrecy  and  continue  to  cause  a 
feeling  of  Insecurity  among  Americans? 

I  along  with  other  Americans,  am  asking 
for' the  assistance  and  intervention  of  our 
Congress  In  prohibiting  the  Implementation 
of  the  Governors  plan,  which  can  only  lead 
to  further  compromise  of  the  United  States 
and  eventual  chaos  In  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  Enclosed  are  a  number  of  newspaper 
clippings  concerning  the  Canal  Zone. 
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Pebruabt  7.  1964. 
Dear  Representative  Flood:  I  am  not  a 
resident  of  your  State.  In  fact.  I  have  no 
residence  In  the  United  States.  The  Canal 
Zone  has  always  been  my  home.  I  nave 
always  admired  your  stand  on  the  Canal 
Zone  and  I,  along  with  other  Canal  Zone 
policemen,  solicit  your  support  In  seeing 
that  Congress  appropriates  no  funds  for  the 
employment  of  policemen  other  than  Ameri- 
can citizens  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

It  is  shocking  to  know  that  the  Governor 
of  the  Canal  Zone  would  place  the  security 
of  the  Canal  Zone  In  Jeopardy  by  hiring  aliens 
who  on  January  9  Invaded,  burned,  and 
destroyed  property  and  killed  four  US. 
soldiers  Aliens  employed  In  the  Canal  Zone 
have  been  disloyal  In  capacities  that  are  not 
of  a  security  nature.  How  can  aliens  swear 
allegiance  to  a  government  other  than  their 
own? 

Should  the  Governors  plan  be  acceptea 
Canal  Zone  police  operations  would  be  no 
secret  to  Panamanians,  and  Canal  Zone 
policemen  would  not  only  have  to  contena 
with  alien  Invaders,  we  would  have  them  in 
our  own  ranks. 

The  police  division  would  also  be  removed 
from  the  Canal  Zone  merit  system.  The 
same  personnel  regulations  would  have  to  be 
established  for  both  alien  and  Amer  can 
policemen  They  would  have  to  be  given 
the  same  opportunities  for  promotion.  Thi« 
would  mean  that  In  time  aliens  would  be  in 
policymaking  positions.  They  would  have 
the  same  power  of  arrest  that  American  offi- 
cers have.  Americans  will  not  tolerate  being 
pushed  around  by  aliens  In  territory  under 
American  jxirlsdlctlon. 

It  is  very  strange  that  the  Governor  trlea 
to  secretly  effect  his  plan  and  made  no  at- 
tempt to  notify  the  president  of  the  Ponce 


Union.  Policemen  became  aware  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's secret  plan  from  Washington  and 
not  through  Canal  Zone  officials. 

The  time  has  come  when  Congress  should 
put  an  end  to  the  secret  operations  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal,  who  Is  pres- 
ently attempting  to  appease  aliens,  endanger 
Canal  Zone  security,  and  c.eate  a  feeling  of 
Insecurity  among  Americans  employed  In  the 
Canal  Zone. 

FZSRUART  3.  1964. 
Dear  Congressman  Flood:  The  U.S.  citi- 
zens of  the  Canal  Zone  have  asked  I  call 
your  attention  to  one  of  the  most  diabolical 
plans  ever  proposed  by  a  Governor  or  mem- 
bers of  the  Panama  Canal  Board  of  Di- 
rectors— the  hiring  of.  and  the  training  of 
aliens  for  positions  on  the  Canal  Zone  Police 
Force. 

It  is  proposed  to  hire  about  100  additional 
policemen  to  bolster  the  Canal  Zone  Police 
Force  of  which  50  will  be  non-US.  citizens. 
Irrespective  of  the  duties  assigned  the  alien 
policemen,  these  50  pollcemen-to-be  would 
still  be  aliens  owing  no  allegiance  or  loyalty 
to  the  U.S.  Government.  The  contemplated 
proposal  should  gravely  concern  the  U.S. 
Congress  In  view  of  the  existing  crisis  In  the 
Canal  Zone. 

Due  to  recruitment  difficulty  of  screening 
and  selecting  50  desirable  aliens  (Panama- 
nians) agency  officials  report  the  alien  addi- 
tions to  the  force  may  take  about  2  years  to 
complete.  I  believe  the  agency's  2-year  tar- 
get date  was  made  to  help  overcome  protests 
and  budgetary  problems  expected  by  the 
Congress. 

To  Implement  this  asinine  proposal,  agency 
officials  are  prepared  to  totally  disregard 
section  147  (security  positions)  and  sec- 
tion 149  (merit  system)  of  title  II  of  the 
Canal  Zone  Code — Public  Law  87-845.  Fur- 
ther, the  Implementation  of  the  above  plan 
will  be  In  direct  violation  of  the  Intent  of 
Congress  as  outlined  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  In  their 
House  Report  No.  1869  (85th  Cong..  2d  sess.) 
which  preceded  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  85-550,  of  which  sections  147  and  149 
are  part  of  the  provisions  incorporated  In 
Public  Law  87-845  (Canal  Zone  Code). 

A  delegation  of  some  40  U.S.  policemen  re- 
cently Informed  Col.  David  Parker,  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  that  they 
were  prepared  to  lay  down  their  lives  In  the 
course  of  their  duties,  however.  In  view  of 
recent  circumstances  they  could  not  and 
would  not  accept  the  plan  to  Integrate 
"aliens"  Into  the  Canal  Zone  Police  Force. 

We  are  asking  for  the  assistance  and  In- 
tervention of  our  Congress  prohibiting  the 
Implementation  of  this  plan  which  can  only 
lead  to  further  compromising  of  the  U.S. 
position,  and  eventual  chaos  In  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  Feb.  11,  1964) 

Canal  Zone  Policeman  Suspended  for 

Opposing  Natives  on  Force 

A  veteran  U.S.  police  officer  has  been  sus- 
pended from  the  Canal  Zone  Police  Force  for 
opposing  the  plan  to  integrate  Panamanians 
into  the  unit 

Sam  Roe.  Jr.,  48.  legal  and  techhlcal  ad- 
•■iser  of  the  Canal  Zone  Police  Lodge  (AFL- 
CIO) .  was  reportedly  reprimanded  by  his  su- 
periors and  suspended  last  week  for  state- 
ments against  the  plan.  He  has  been  a 
Canal  Zone  police  officer  for  29  years. 

Gen.  Robert  J.  Fleming,  Jr.,  Governor  of 
*he  Canal  Zone,  last  week  announced  plans 
to  bring  about  20  Panamanians  Into  the 
police  force  soon.  Ultimately  some  50  to  75 
Pa.'iamanlans  would  be  used  to  reinforce  the 
peacekeeping  units  inside  the  zone,  mostly 
•n  communities  heavily  populated  by  Pana- 
manians. 

It  was  understood  that  Roe  was  summoned 
before  Police  Chief  E.  C.  Shipley  late  last 
week  and  suspended  with  pay  after  a  reprl- 
aiand  for  a  statement  to  newsmen. 


I  From    the  Panama  American,  Panama 

(Republic  of  Panama) ,  Feb  10. 1964] 

Canal  Zone  Suspends  Roe  for  Criticizing 

Republic  of  Panama  Enlistments 

Canal  Zone  policeman  Samuel  Roe.  Jr.,  has 

been  suspended  from  his  Job  by  Police  Chief 

E.  S.  Shipley,  reliable  sources  said  today. 

Although  Roe  declined  to  comment  on  re- 
ports of  his  suspension,  the  source  said  the 
long-service  policeman  was  suspended  at  the 
weekend  because  of  statements  concerning 
Panama  Canal  administration  plans  to  hire 
110  Panamanian  nationals  for  the  Canal 
Zone  Police  Force,  which  were  published  In 
the  Panama  American  last  Friday. 

Sources  said  that  although  Roe  has  been 
suspended  from  duty  since  Saturday  he  Is 
receiving  full  pay. 

Meanwhile  local  civic  council  sources  to- 
day announced  plans  to  circulate  statements 
reportedly  made  by  Canal  Zone  Gov.  Robert 
J.  Fleming,  Jr.,  at  a  civic  council  executive 
meeting  held  in  the  Balboa  Heights  Admin- 
istration Building  December  12,  1962. 

Fleming,  at  that  meeting,  allegedly  said 
that  there  were  four  classifications  of  em- 
ployment in  the  Canal  Zone  which  would 
not  undergo  changes — the  police  force,  fire 
department,  comptroller's  office  positions, 
and  supervisory  and  technical  Jobs  on  the 
Panama  Canal  locks. 

Civic  council  sources  said  Fleming  claimed 
that  because  of  the  law  there  would  be  no 
transfer  of  Jurisdiction  and  no  changes  In 
the  court  system.  "This  was  violated  last 
night  when  a  National  Guardsman  from 
Panama  entered  the  zone  and  went  to  the 
Balboa  High  School  to  escort  out  a  Pana- 
manian youth  who  was  carrying  a  Panama- 
nian banner."  one  source  said. 


(From  the  Panama  American,  Feb.  7,  1964] 
Plan  To  Hire  Republic  of  Panama  Nationals 

FOR    Canal    Zone    Police    Meets    Strong 

Opposition 

Officials  of  the  Canal  Zone  Police  Union 
vowed  today  they  will  do  everything  possible 
to  "destroy"  Panama  Canal  administration 
plans  to  bring  110  Panamanian  nationals 
Into  the  zone  police  force. 

The  Panama  Canal  Pilots  Association  and 
the  Central  Labor  Union  (CLU),  have  re- 
portedly backed  protests  from  the  Canal  Zone 
Police  Union  terming  the  move  as  a  "dra- 
matic Inroad  and  a  breach  In  the  Canal  Zone 
security  system." 

First  reports  yesterday  said  Gov.  Robert 
J.  Fleming,  Jr.,  intended  enrolling  some  40 
Panamanians  into  the  police  force  before 
Sunday  "to  meet  any  situation  which  might 
arise  in  relation  to  the  proposed  demonstra- 
tion by  Panamanian  students  this  Sunday. 
In  observance  of  the  first  month  after  the 
January  9  riots." 

But  later  newscasts  based  on  Information 
supplied  by  the  Panama  Canal  omitted  pre- 
vious reports  that  the  Panamanians  would 
be  sworn  in  "immediately,"  saying  they 
would  be  hired  "on  a  normal  recruiting 
basis."  These  later  reports  also  claimed  that 
the  number  of  Panamanians  to  be  hired  "has 
not  yet  been  announced." 

Police  union  officials,  however,  said  they 
had  been  told  during  a  meeting  with  Lt.  Gov. 
David  S.  Parker.  Monday,  that  110  Panama- 
nian and  United  States  citizens  would  be 
hired  with  30  Panamanians  serving  in  super- 
visory categories  and  3  working  as  liaison 
officers. 

Over  70  off-duty  Canal  Zone  policemen  In 
full  uniform  formed  a  protest  group  outside 
the  Balboa  Heights  Administration  Building 
Monday — shortly  after  rumors  of  the  plan  to 
hire  Panamanians  for  the  police  force  be- 
came known. 

The  protest  group  stayed  in  front  of  the 
building  until  one  of  their  union  officials 
was  allowed  to  attend  a  meeting  with  Parker 
at  which  the  official  announcement  to  Imple- 


ment the  force  with  Panamanian  nationals 
was  made. 

Meanwhile  It  was  learned  that  three  zone 
policemen  have  handed  In  their  resigna- 
tions and  five  have  requested  their  retire- 
ment as  a  direct  result  of  the  administration 
announcement. 

This  move  was  termed  "a  very  serious 
thing  because  It  reflects  the  attitude  of  the 
U.S.  citizen  in  the  Canal  Zone."  Arthur  C. 
Payne,  chairman  of  the  Pacific  Civil  Council 
Welfare  Committee,  said. 

"The  position  of  the  Canal  Zone  Police 
Is  that  if  we  can't  have  the  caliber  of  men 
we  have  today,  and  U.S.  citizens,  then  we 
will  do  everything  possible  to  destroy  the 
entire  administration  plan  to  beef  up  the 
Canal  Zone  Police  and  carry  on  with  what  we 
have,"  Samuel  Roe.  an  official  of  the  Police 
Union  said. 

The  first  announcement  of  the  Governor's 
plan  yesterday  said  "the  plan  to  strengthen 
the  police  force  was  revealed  when  he  [the 
Governor]  ordered  special  security  measures 
along  the  boundary  between  the  Canal  Zone 
and  Panama." 

But  an  announcement  read  over  SCN  tele- 
vision last  night  claimed  "the  obvious  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  maintaining  peace  is 
sharing  work  with  the  greatest  number  of 
Latin  Americans." 

Richard  Meehan,  president  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Police  Union,  countered  this  statement, 
saying  "Panamanians'  loyalty  in  carrying  out 
these  tasks  can  be  questioned.  This  plan 
will  cause  a  large  number  of  Americans  to 
quit  and  go  home." 

Reliable  sources  said  that,  contrary  to 
Panama  Canal  indications  that  the  Pana- 
manian policemen  will  be  charged  only  with 
looking  after  areas  housing  a  predominantly 
Panamanian  population,  the  Panamanians 
will  be  given  "technical  Jurisdiction  over 
Fourth  of  July  and  President  Kennedy 
Avenues,  the  Thatcher  Perry  Bridge  and  all 
the  territory  on  up  to  Arraljan." 

Commenting  on  reports  that  the  hiring 
of  Panamanians  will  do  away  with  the  merit 
system — a  system  similar  to  the  civil  service 
system  practiced  in  the  United  States — Canal 
Zone  Police  Union  officials  said  "the  only 
reason  for  doing  away  with  the  merit  system 
Is  to  provide  the  Panama  Canal  with  the 
ability  to  commit  discriminatory  practices 
in  the  hiring  of  Panamanian  nationals 
against  these  same  Panamanian  nationals." 
Roe  said  that  when  the  Panamanian  po- 
licemen Join  the  zone  force,  they  will  receive 
"our  salary  less  the  25-percent  differential. 
But  no  one  has  been  able  to  get  near  the 
Governor  to  get  the  true  picture." 

Union  officials  also  pointed  out  that  In 
their  opinion,  the  plan  to  hire  Panamanians 
as  policemen  is  far  from  reality.  "Before 
this  can  be  done  permission  must  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
then  a  go-ahead  from  the  Budget  Bureau — 
the  people  who  will  provide  the  money," 
union  spokesmen  said. 

But  one  union  official  said  "If  the  Budget 
Bureau  doesn't  give  It  permission  then  the 
State  Department  will  probably  go  ahead 
and  provide  the  money.  This  Is  a  State  De- 
partment  Idea  originated  here  through  the 
U.S.  Embassy." 


THE  HONORABLE  FRANK  HORTON, 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  NEW 
YORK 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Foreman]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased,  indeed,  to  take  this  time  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to- 
day to  pay  tribute  and  appreciation  to 
one  of  our  finest  Members,  my  good 
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friend,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Frank  Horton.  Our 
colleague.  Frank  Horton.  has  just  been 
decorated  by  the  US  Army  with  the 
Bronze  Star  Medal  for  his  outstanding 
performance  and  heroism  during  World 
War  11.  During  World  War  II.  he  re- 
ceived the  Legion  of  Merit,  a  decoration 
for  even  greater  valor  than  that  neces- 
sary to  qualify  for  the  Bronze  Star 
Medal. 

This  award,  coming  almost  20  years 
after  Frank  Horton's  valiant  service  is 
significant.  Indeed,  for  up  until  the  mo- 
ment that  Brig.  Gen.  F.  W.  Boye  made 
the  award.  Frank  Horton  was  unaware 
of  its  nature.  An  Army  research  officer 
had  accidentally  discovered  our  col- 
league's eligibility  for  the  Bronze  Star 
during  a  periodic  review  of  Army  Reserve 
records. 

Because  Frank  Horton,  now  a  Reserve 
lieutenant  colonel,  had  previously  been 
awarded  the  Combat  Infantryman  Badge 
for  distinction  in  wartime  service,  he  was 
entitled  to  the  Bronze  Star.  In  decorat- 
ing Congressman  Horton,  General  Boye 
read  from  the  official  authorizing  order 
which  cited  Frank's  'exemplary  conduct 
in  ground  combat  against  the  armed 
enemy  while  assigned  as  first  lieutenant 
to  the  60th  Infantry  Regiment,  on  or 
about  July  3,  1944.  in  the  European 
Theater  of  Operations." 

We  who  serve  in  the  Congress  with 
Frank  Horton  are  indeed  proud  of  him, 
his  background,  and  particularly  the  out- 
standing record  he  is  making  for  the 
folks  of  New  York's  36th  Congressional 
District.  He  works  hard,  and  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the 
preservation  of  Individual  liberty  Is  ex- 
emplary. We  need  more  men  like  Frank 
Horton.  I  hope  the  good  folks  of  New 
York  will  return  him  to  us  in  the  Con- 
gress so  long  as  he  is  willing  and  capable 
of  serving. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  HalleckI. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  a  gal- 
lant colleague.  Frank  Horton. 

He  came  to  our  ranks  with  an  out- 
standing record  of  service  to  his  com- 
munity and  to  his  country. 

He  has  distinguished  himself  in  what- 
ever capacity  he  has  undertaken,  in  civic 
affairs,  as  a  public  official  in  his  home- 
town, in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States;  and  most  recently,  as  a  Member 
of  the  Congress. 

He  has  my  warmest  congratulations 
for  the  belated  recognition  which  has 
come  his  way  for  bravery  and  devotion 
to  duty. 

Prank  Horton  is  a  fine  American 
whom  we  are  all  justly  proud  to  have 
among  us. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  in  this  tribute  to  my  dear  friend  and 
colleague.  I  am  proud  of  what  he  has 
accomplished  here  in  Congress  and  of 


the  patriotic  duty  that  he  has  performed 
through  the  years  to  his  country  not 
only  in  the  Army  in  combat  but  here  in 
Congress. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana   [Mr.  LoNCl. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  In  the  State  of  Louisiana  are  also 
particularly  happy  to  see  this  honor  that 
has  come  to  Congressman  Horton.  You 
know.  I  guess.  Congressman  Horton 
represents  the  reverse  of  what  is  often 
true.  He  was  raised  in  Baton  Rouge. 
La.,  and  graduated  from  high  school 
there.  He  graduated  from  Louisiana 
State  University  before  World  War  n. 
Then  he  had  a  distinguished  record  dur- 
ing World  War  n  and  then  left  us  in 
the  Southland  and  left  the  glorious 
Democratic  Party  and  turned  Republican 
and  moved  to  upstate  New  York. 

We  are  happy  to  see  this  honor  come 
to  him.  and  I  am  certainly  very  happy  to 
add  my  personal  congratulations  to  an 
outstanding   American. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Louisiana  for 
his  comments.  I  might  note  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Horton)  got  the  proper  start  in 
life,  however,  for  before  going  to  Loui- 
siana, he  was  born  in  Cuero,  Tex.,  and 
there  are  a  lot  of  good  folks.  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  who  come  from  that  part 
of  the  country.  We  are  proud  to  claim 
at  least  a  part  of  Frank  Horton  and  his 
outstanding  accomplishments. 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  join  with  the  New  York  congressional 
delegation  In  congratulating  our  col- 
league. Congressman  Frank  Horton,  on 
being  awarded  the  Army's  Bronze  Star 
Medal  for  World  War  n  heroism.  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  good  news  comes 
as  no  surprise  to  me  as  I  consider  Con- 
gressman Horton  one  of  the  outstanding 
'Members  of  the  US.  Congress.  He  has 
impressed  me  as  being  one  of  the  most 
able  and  conscientious  Congressmen  to 
be  elected  to  this  distinguished  body  dur- 
ing the  26  years  I  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

Mr  Horton  enjoys  the  respect  of  every 
member  of  the  House  District  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  privileged  to  act  as 
chairman.  I  do  not  know  of  any  piece 
of  legislation  that  has  been  referred  to 
the  House  District  Committee  that  has 
not  received  the  serious  consideration  of 
my  colleague.  Congressman  Horton,  and 
he  has  proven  to  be  a  wealth  of  strength 
to  our  committee. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  good  peo- 
ple of  his  congressional  district  on  their 
sound  judgment  in  selecting  Frank  Hor- 
ton to  represent  them  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. I  can  assure  each  of  them  that 
their  welfare  in  the  National  Congress 
is  in  good  hands.  I  have  seen  Members 
come  and  go  by  the  hundreds  since  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  Congress  and. 
as  I  have  previously  stated,  I  have  not 


met  one  that  I  thought  was  better  quali- 
fied to  serve  as  a  Member  of  the  National 
Congress  than  Frank  Horton. 

We  are  all  extremely  happy  to  see 
Frank  receive  this  extraordinary  recog- 
nition, being  presented  with  the  Army's 
Bronze  Star  Medal,  and  we  wish  for  him 
continued  success  as  a  lawmaker  in  the 
most  outstanding  lawmaking  body  In  the 
world  and  in  all  of  his  business  endeavors 
in  private  life.  I  am  certain  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  gained 
a  great  deal  by  having  Frank  Horton 
serve  as  a  Member  of  this  body  and  I 
am  also  certain  that  every  member  of  the 
House  District  Committee  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  standing  of  our  committee 
has  been  greatly  enriched  and  improved 
by  having  Frank  Horton  as  one  of  our 
members. 

It  is  my  sincere  opinion  that  Frank 
Horton  will  go  down  In  history  as  one 
of  our  greatest  lawmakers  the  same  as 
he  came  out  of  the  Army  as  one  of  our 
greatest  heroes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  talk  for  hours 
concerning  the  fine  manner  In  which 
Congressman  Horton  has  conducted 
himself  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and 
the  good  work  he  has  done  In  having 
some  of  the  most  Important  legislation 
that  has  been  presented  to  the  Congress 
during  the  past  2  years  enacted  into  law. 
I  wish  Congressman  Horton  and  his 
family  all  the  good  things  of  life  and 
that  we  win  have  the  privilege  to  have 
him  as  a  Member  of  Congress  as  long  as 
he  will  agree  to  make  sacrifices  from  his 
private  life  to  serve  as  a  lawmaker  In 
this  body. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  for  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  for  the  past  year  and 
a  few  months  to  become  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton  1. 
We  have  worked  together  on  a  committee 
of  this  Congress  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
dedication  to  duty  which  he  has  mani- 
fested as  a  member  of  that  committee 
is  characteristic  of  his  dedication  to  duty 
during  military  service  In  time  of  con- 
flict. It  is  unfortunate  that  this  award 
which  he  earned  so  many  years  ago  was 
so  late  in  coming.  I  would  not  want  to 
be  a  party  to  having  it  said  that  It  was 
20  years  before  his  outstanding  service 
as  a  Member  of  this  Congress  was  noted 
by  some  of  us  who  are  privileged  to  serve 
with  him. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
for  his  foresight  and  thoughtfulness  in 
getting  the  time  for  us  to  take  note  of 
this  belated  bestowal  of  the  honor  which 
the  gentleman  earned  so  long  ago.  It  is 
a  wonderful  thing  to  be  recognized,  even 
late.  I  am  sure.  All  of  us  who  have  had 
the  privilege  of  military  service  during 
the  time  of  the  great  wars  in  which 
our  Nation  has  been  engaged  always  feel 
a  bond  of  friendship  and  comradeship; 
and  I  am  sure  that  all  of  those  who 
served  here  who  are  entitled  to  wear  the 
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ribbon  of  military  service  appreciate  the 
Army's  taking  note  of  this  wonderful 
performance  by  our  friend  while  he  was 
in  the  military. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  for  his  fine 
remarks.  I  am  sure  that,  having  served 
on  the  committee  with  our  friend  from 
New  York  he  knows  him  perhaps  even 
better  than  I  do.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments that  he  made. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  pride  In  the  accomplishments  of  a 
distinguished  colleague  and  pleasure  that 
his  accomplishments  have  once  more 
been  recognized,  that  I  join  with  other 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  commending  the  Honorable  Frank 
Horton,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  on  his 
selection  by  the  U.S.  Army  as  a  recipient 
of  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  Award. 

Mr.  Horton  has  been  so  honored  for 
his  outstanding  military  leadership  and 
heroism  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  while  serving  with  the  Army  for  3 
years  in  the  campaigns  of  Africa  and 
Italy  during  World  War  n. 

Twice,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  set  aside  a  brilliant  legal  career  for 
service  to  his  country.  First,  as  an  In- 
fantry officer  in  the  Second  World  War; 
and,  second,  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

This  Bronze  Star  Medal  Award,  earned 
.some  20  years  ago,  is  one  more  item  of 
convincing  evidence  of  his  patriotic  and 
devoted  service  to  his  country. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[  Mr.  BrotzmanI  ,  who  has  been  so  helpful 
in  arranging  this  time. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  At  the  outset  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Foreman]  in  arranging  this 
special  order  in  his  usual  careful  and 
thorough  manner  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
good  colleague,  Mr.  F^ank  Horton.  of 
New  York.  It  has  been  a  distinct 
pleasure  for  me  to  work  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  in  arranging  to  pay 
tribute  to  this  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  who  are  engaged  in 
politics  know  how  competitive  our  world 
is.  This  is  true  not  only  in  politics  but 
in  virtually  every  endeavor  we  engage 
in.  However,  in  the  history  of  man 
there  has  been  no  keener  competition  or 
greater  test  than  that  found  in  our  war- 
time military  service. 

With  this  in  mind  it  is  with  respect 
and  admiration  that  I  join  my  colleagues 
today  in  expressing  our  congratulations 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Frank 
Horton,  for  belatedly  receiving  the 
Bronze  Star  Medal  for  World  War  11 
heroism  while  serving  as  a  combat  in- 
fantryman. This  recent  award  plus  his 
previous  decorations  including  the  Le- 
gion of  Merit  attest  to  his  outstanding 
ability  and  courage  during  wartime. 

He  also  serves  his  country  at  r>eace  as 
he  is  doing  so  admirably  in  the  U.S. 


Congress.  Today  we  especially  take  note 
of  Frank's  military  feats,  but  I  also  want 
to  congratulate  him  for  his  exemplary 
work  with  young  people,  in  the  legal 
profession,  and  in  the  sports  world. 

This  Nation  has  benefited  greatly  from 
the  services  to  date  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Congressman  Horton. 
Let  us  hope  he  will  continue  to  serve  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  many 
more  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
other  tributes  of  Members  of  the  House 
honoring  our  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Horton]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  for  his  contribution 
in  this  tribute  to  our  distinguished  friend 
and  colleague  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  delighted  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  commending  Frank  Horton 
upon  his  selection  to  receive  the  Bronze 
Star.  Frank's  outstanding  military  lead- 
ership as  a  combat  officer  in  World  War 
II,  is  characteristic  of  the  man  we  have 
come  to  know  here  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Early  in  his  career  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  Frank's  aggressive  ability, 
depth  of  understanding,  and  willingness 
to  accept  responsibility  was  apparent  to 
me  because  of  our  service  together  on  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
He  quickly  won  the  respect  of  senior 
members  of  this  committee  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  it  became  evident  that 
we  would  hear  a  great  deal  more  from 
this  gentleman  from  New  York.  His 
effectiveness  in  behalf  of  his  constit- 
uency is  superior  and  his  devotion  to 
the  sei-vice  of  his  Nation  has  been  un- 
swerving. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  serve  with  Frank 
Horton  and  I  congratulate  him  upon 
this  recognition  by  a  grateful  Nation  for 
heroism  in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
comparatively  short  period  of  time  that 
he  has  served  as  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  the  36th  District  of  New  York. 
Frank  Horton  has  earned  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  all  his  colleagues  here. 
Both  in  his  committee  work  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  he  has  achieved  a 
stature  and  a  reputation  fof-  keenness  of 
mind  and  fearless  integrity. 

I  have  been  particularly  fortunate  in 
having  Frank  serve  as  a  member  of  Sub- 
committee No.  4,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Our  work  has  been  par- 
ticularly difficult  and  trying  during  this 
Congress,  and  I  can  say  in  all  sincerity 
that  no  other  member  of  that  group  has 
surpassed  Frank  Horton  in  diligence,  in- 
telligence, and  forthright  adherence  to 
those  principles  of  sound  goverrunent 
and  constructive  legislation  which  are 
his  convictions. 

Knowing  Prank  as  I  do,  therefore,  and 
holding  him  in  the  highest  esteem,  I  was 
in  no  way  surprised  to  learn  that  he  has 


recently  been  belatedly  cited  for  "ex- 
emplarly  conduct  in  combat  against  the 
armed  enemy"  while  serving  as  an  officer 
of  the  60th  Infantry  Regiment  in  Europe 
during  World  War  II.  The  fact  that 
because  of  some  confusion  in  the  records, 
this  recognition  came  to  Frank  some  20 
years  after  he  had  displayed  on  the  field 
of  battle  that  courage  and  devotion  to 
his  country  which  exemplify  the  highest 
ideals  of  American  manhood,  does  not 
in  any  way  dim  the  luster  of  his  courage- 
ous deeds. 

We,  his  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  see  in  Frank  Horton 
an  outstanding  young  Congressman  with 
a  bright  future  of  distinguished  service 
to  his  country,  his  State,  and  his  com- 
munity. 

In  addition  to  his  other  accomplish- 
ments. Frank  was  born  in  the  great 
State  of  Texas  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  and  Texas  is  proud  indeed  to 
claim  as  a  native  son  this  gallant  soldier 
and  statesman. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure that  I  join  with  my  colleagues  today 
in  this  appreciation  tribute  and  salute 
to  an  outstanding  member  of  this  body. 
Congressman  Prank  Horton.  As  a 
member  of  the  influential  House  District 
of  Columbia  Committee,  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  and 
special  subcommittees,  he  has  made  an 
impressive  and  exemplary  record.  We 
are  proud  of  Frank  Horton,  not  only  be- 
cause of  his  military  accomplishments 
and  awards,  but  particularly  for  the 
great  job  he  is  doing  in  representing 
New  York's  36th  Congressional  District 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most 
pleased  to  learn  that  our  colleague, 
Frank  Horton,  from  my  own  State  of 
New  York,  has  been  awarded  the  Bronze 
Star  Medal  for  outstanding  service  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  This  recognition 
will  be  none  the  less  pleasing  to  Frank 
because  it  is  belated  for  it  will  recall 
memories  of  places  and  people  associated 
with  the  war  years.  His  continuing 
service  in  the  Army  Reserve  sets  a 
worthy  example  of  responsibility  and  I 
know  it  gives  encouragement  and  leader- 
ship to  Reserve  activities  in  his  home 
city  of  Rochester.  We  are  not  surprised 
that  his  military  career  brought  re- 
peated honors  for  his  record  in  the 
House  is  one  of  faithful  and  dis- 
tinguished performance.  We  look  for- 
ward to  his  future  years  in  this  House 
knowing  the  same  high  standard  of 
public  service  will  be  maintained.  I  am 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate Frank  on  this  flne  honor  and 
to  express  my  pleasure  at  having  him  as 
a  colleague. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  this  afternoon  in 
honoring  F^nk  Horton  for  his  great 
service  to  his  country  in  time  of  war  as 
well  as  in  time  of  peace.  I  am  proud, 
indeed,  to  be  a  fellow  member  of  the 
88th  Club. 

During  World  War  II  he  served  with 
distinction  and  heroism  as  an  infantry 
officer  in  North  Africa  and  Italy — receiv- 
ing the  Legion  of  Merit  and  the  Combat 
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Infantryman  Badge.  Just  recently,  in 
line  with  his  duty  as  a  Reserve  lieutenant 
colonel,  the  US.  Army  discovered  that 
through  an  error  he  had  not  received  the 
Bronze  Star  to  which  he  was  entitled 
because  of  outstanding  leadership  in 
World  War  II— and  I  am  happy  that  this 
error  was  rectified,  with  the  Bronze  Star 
being  presented  to  him  early  this  month. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  a  Reserve 
officer  since  his  discharge  from  active 
duty  FR.^NK  has  been  a  successful  lawyer 
and  has  been  very  active  in  civic  affairs 
His  Ions  years  of  dedicated  service  to  his 
country  were  culminated  with  his  elec- 
tion to  the  88th  Congress  in  the  fall  of 
1962.  He  has  already  clearly  demon- 
strated his  ability  as  a  legislator;  and  I 
know  that  his  contributions  will  con- 
tinue to  be  outstanding. 

Mr.  CELT  ER.  Mr  Speaker,  congratu- 
lations to  our  colleague.  Fr.\nk  Horton 
We  salute  his  heroism,  and  we  know  that 
he  honors  all  of  us  by  wearing  the 
Army's  Bronze  Star  Medal  Having  pre- 
viously been  awarded  the  Lepion  of  Merit 
and  the  Combat  Infantryman  Bad-e. 
this  further  recognition  has  been  long 

overdue. 

I  am  happy  to  join  with  all  of  our 
colleagues  in  applauding  Fr.ank  Horton 
and.  further,  to  thank  him  for  his  devo- 
tion and  bravery  of  which  we.  after  all. 
are  the  beneficiaries 
Well  done.  Frank. 

Mr  BROTZMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
our  due  recogniti'^n  and  respect  to  Frank 
Horton.  who  recently  has  been  awarded 
the  Army's  Bronze  Star  Medal  for  heroic 
service  In  World  War  II. 

Frank  is  a  most  unassuming  gentle- 
man, and  no  doubt  wishes  that  we  would 
have  refrained  from  this  public  expres- 
sion of  recognition  of  his  wartime  service. 
However.  Frank  is  representative  of 
the  type  of  civil  soldier  who  performs  so 
well  in  the  crises  which  have  confronted 
our  Nation  and  his  record  Is  an  Inspira- 
tion to  all  who  know  him.  He  is  an  ex- 
tremely conscientious,  persevering,  and 
effective  Member  of  this  body  and  all  of 
us  hold  him  In  even  higher  respect  now 
that  we  fully  appreciate  his  outstanding 
military  service  in  World  War  n. 

Mr  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr  Speaker, 
for  one  who  has  not  served  his  country 
In  a  military  capacity,  but  who  enjoys 
the  heritage  of  liberty  and  freedom  that 
those  servicemen  and  veterans  have 
made  possible.  I  am  happy  to  extend  con- 
gratulations to  our  friend,  colleague,  and 
freshman  Member  of  Congress  for  the 
honor  recently  bestowed  upon  him. 

Fkank  Horton.  in  receiving  the  Army's 
Bronze  Star  Medal  for  World  War  n 
heroism,  permits  many  of  us  to  recognize 
his  other  outstanding  military  leadership 
accomplishments  as  an  infantry  officer 
In  North  Africa  and  Italy.  It  is  a  privi- 
lege to  bask  in  the  reflected  glory  that 
comes  to  one  of  our  Members  especially 
when  It  Is  so  well  deserved  During  my 
brief  service  In  the  88th  Congress  it  is 
apparent  that  Frank  Horton  brings  the 
same  degree  of  ability  and  leadership  to 
this  House  that  he  provided  In  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country  on  active  duty  in  World 
War  n.  and  as  a  Reserve  lieutenant 
colonel.  I  take  personal  pride  In  being 
counted  among  his  friends. 


Mr  SHRIVER.  Mr,  Speaker.  It  Is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  be  associated  with  the 
tributes  which  have  been  paid  today  to 
my  able  and  dedicated  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  Frank  J  Horton. 
Our  country  owes  a  great  debt  to  Frank 
Horton  for  his  bravery  and  outstanding 
military  heroism  as  an  Infantry  officer  In 
North  Africa  and  Italy.  America  and  the 
citizens  of  the  36th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  State,  in  particular,  are 
fortunate  to  have  him  continue  serving 
thpm  in  this  greatest  of  all  legislative 
bodies 

Since  Congressman  Horton  Is  my 
neighbor  in  the  House  Office  Building.  I 
can  testify  firsthand  to  his  dedication  to 
his  constituents  and  his  counti-y  In  ful- 
filling his  responsibilities  as  an  elected 
representative.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  serve 
with  him  and  to  work  with  him  in  the 
best  Interests  of  the  United  States 

Mr.  FORD  Mr  Speaker,  we  ofler  rec- 
ognition today  to  Representative  Frank 
Horton.  of  New  York,  who  earlier  this 
month  received  the  Bronze  Star  Medal 
for  World  War  II  heroism  Previously 
awarded  the  Combat  Infantryman 
Badge.  Frank  was  cited  for  'exemplary 
conduct  in  ground  combat  against  the 
armed  enemy  while  assigned  as  first  lieu- 
tenant to  the  60th  Infantry  Regiment  on 
or  about  July  3.  1944.  in  the  European 
Theater." 

At  that  time  First  Lieutenant  Hortons 
regiment  had  finished  18  days  of  combat 
at  the  front  in  the  Cottln  Peninsula  in 
France  and  proceeded  south  of  Los  Bieux. 
France.  Shortly  after  this,  the  60th  Reg- 
iment took  part  in  the  1st  Army's  push 
to  the  Marlgny-Coutances  area.  While 
in  the  Infantry.  Representative  Horton 
also  took  part  in  amphibious  landings  in 
North  Africa  and  Italy,  serving  from 
June  1941  to  January  1946  and  receiving 
thp  Legion  of  Merit  and  the  Combat 
Infantryman  Badge.  We  congratulate 
our  colleague.  Frank  J.  Horton.  on  re- 
ceiving the  Bronze  Star  and  for  his  valor- 
ous service  in  the  campaign  In  France. 

As  Lieutenant  Horton,  he  served  his 
country  well.  As  Congressman  Horton 
we  know  that  he  will  continue  to  exert 
all  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WEAVER  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  participate  in  this 
tribute  to  my  New  York  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Frank  Horton. 

Frank  Horton  has  not  only  compiled 
an  outstanding  military  record,  but  has 
made  a  creditable  record  in  Congress, 
giving  effective  representation  with  the 
national  Interest  In  mind  to  the  district 
he  represents. 

We  are  proud  to  have  him  in  Congress. 
His  guidance  and  advice  has  been  invalu- 
able in  helping  us  make  considerable  de- 
cisions on  the  many  important  legislative 
matters  afTecting  this  country. 

In  his  first  year  as  a  Representative 
he  joined  and  played  an  important  role 
in  a  bipartisan  effort  to  find  solutions  to 
the  continuing  problems  of  communism 
and  Cuba.  His  contributions  to  this  dis- 
cussion were  practical  and  effective. 

The  House  of  Representatives  Is  hon- 
ored to  have  Prank  Horton  among  Its 
many  Members  who  have  served  this 
country  In  Its  wars. 


I  Join  with  the  other  Members  of  the 
House  In  congratulating  Congressman 
Horton  for  having  won  the  Bronze  Star 
Medal  Award  for  heroic  achievement  in 
the  mihtary  service.  May  he  have  many 
more  years  of  service  to  his  district  and 
our  Nation. 

Mr  GURNEY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  join 
in  recognizing  the  honor  which  has  been 
bestowed  on  our  friend  and  colleague. 
Frank  Horton.  by  being  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  Medal  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

Lt.  Col.  Frank  Horton's  brilliant  mili- 
tary record  during  World  War  11  has 
been  pieviously  acknowledged  by  the 
award  of  Legion  of  Merit  and  the  Com- 
bat Infantryman's  Badge. 

During  the  dark  days  of  World  War 
II.  in  the  campaigns  of  North  Africa 
and  Italy.  Frank  Hortons  valiant  lead- 
ership provided  strength  and  inspiration 
for  the  men  of  the  60th  Infantry  Regi- 
ment 

His  stalwart  devotion  to  duty  while  in 
command  of  an  Infantry  company  dur- 
ing the  amphibious  landing  of  Allied 
troops  in  north  Africa  In  November  of 
1942.  and  his  participation  with  British 
forces  during  subsequent  landings  in 
Italy  In  September  of  1943  made  an  in- 
valuable contribution  to  our  final  victory 
in  Europe  less  than  2  years  later 

Those  of  us  who  are  honored  to  work 
with  Congressman  Frank  Horton  In 
committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  well  aware  of  his 
loyal  adherence  to  the  principles  of  truth. 
Integrity,  and  fairness. 

In  expressing  my  high  esteem  and 
eminent  regard  for  Frank  Horton.  I  am 
profoundly  grateful  to  the  electors  of  the 
36th  Congressional  District  of  New  York 
for  selecting  a  man  of  such  exceptional 
stature  and  rare  ability  to  represent  them 
in  Congress. 

Mr  KILBURN  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
a  great  addition  when  Frank  Horton 
Joined  the  New  York  delegation  In  Con- 
gress. I  am  glad  that  he  is  finally  being 
presented  with  the  Army's  Bronze  Star 
Medal  for  World  War  n  heroism.  This, 
of  course,  has  to  do  with  his  distin- 
guished war  record.  But  it  seems  to  me 
he  has  earned  some  kind  of  a  star  for 
his  work  here  In  Congress.  As  we  all 
know,  he  Is  an  able,  dedicated,  conscien- 
tious, and  outstanding  Member  of  the 
House  I  am  proud  that  he  was  elected 
from  my  home  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
the  Honorable  Frank  J  Horton,  who  Is 
an  up-and-coming  freshman  Member  of 
the  House,  was  recently  surprised,  I  un- 
derstand, when  a  brigadier  general  of 
the  Army  appeared  at  his  office  to  present 
him  with  the  Army's  Bronze  Star  Medal 
for  his  heroism  In  North  Africa  and  Italy 
during  World  War  II.  Though  he  had 
previously  been  awarded  the  Legion  of 
Merit  and  the  Combat  Infantryman 
Badge.  I  was  nonetheless  delighted  to 
It-arn  of  this  belated  additional  recog- 
nition of  hLs  outstanding  service  as  an 
infrantry  officer  during  the  hostilities. 

Representative  Horton  Is  a  fine  gen- 
tleman and  his  outstanding  service  Is  by 
no  means  limited  to  the  Army  Infantry, 
but  Is  also  evidenced  by  his  record  as  a 
member   of   his   home   commurUty.   his 
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State,  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Though  a  busy  lawyer  prior  to  his  elec- 
tion to  Congress,  he  still  found  time  to 
engage  In  many  worthwhile  activities 
consistent  with  his  interest  In  the  public 
welfare  and  In  the  youth  of  our  country, 
as,  for  example,  his  work  in  the  areas  of 
civil  defense  and  the  Boy  Scouts.  Since 
turning  his  energies  to  his  responsibilities 
as  a  US.  Representative,  he  has  made 
a  fine  record  both  In  his  committee  wdftc 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  offer  him  my  heartiest  con- 
gratulations for  his  distinguished  service 
to  his  country  not  only  in  military  com- 
bat but  also  as  a  fine  citizen  and  legis- 
lator. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  join  in  tribute  to  my  col- 
league from  Rochester.  N.Y.,  Representa- 
tive Frank  Horton.  upon  the  recent 
award  to  him  of  the  Bronze  Star  Medal 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army.  Though 
this  award  is  more  than  a  little  belated, 
we  are  glad  to  see  the  Army  correcting 
this  oversight  which  has  existed  for  al- 
most 20  years  since  the  time  Frank  par- 
ticipated in  the  invasion  of  Italy. 

I  am  sure  that  those  challenging  and 
difficult  days  of  World  War  II  provided 
a  sobering  yet  strengthening  experience 
for  Frank,  as  they  did  for  most  of  the 
young  men  who  served  our  country  in 
that  heroic  conflict.  Certainly  those  ex- 
periences are  of  particular  value  here 
in  the  Congress  where  so  many  of  our 
responsibilities  are  related  to  the  defense 
and  security  of  our  Nation. 

Congressman  Horton.  of  course,  has 
been  well  prepared  for  his  responsibilities 
here  In  Congress  by  many  experiences, 
in  addition  to  his  military  service.  His 
training  in  the  law  at  Cornell  University 
and  the  practice  of  law  in  Rochester,  his 
service  as  a  member  of  the  Rochester 
City  Council  from  1955  to  1961.  his  ex- 
perience with  Republican  ward  and 
county  committees,  as  president  of  the 
Rochester  Community  Baseball  Club  and 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Baseball  League,  and  in  church, 
fraternal,  and  civic  positions— all  these 
have  provided  a  wealth  of  training  and 
experience  which  enable  Frank  Horton 
to  represent  so  ably  the  broad  Interests 
of  the  people  of  his  area. 

In  his  short  time  In  the  Congress,  our 
colleague.  Representative  Horton  has 
demonstrated  that  he  is  a  sensitive  and 
vigorous  representative  of  his  constitu- 
ents' Interests,  and  he  has  labored  dili- 
gently on  the  legislative  responsibilities 
of  his  respective  committees.  I  am  con- 
fident his  contributions  to  good  Govern- 
ment for  our  Nation  will  continue  to 
broaden  and  grow  with  his  lengthening 
service  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  salute  him  on  this  occasion 
and  am  happy  in  the  knowledge  of  this 
deserved  recoenltlon. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  be- 
lated award  of  the  Army's  Bronze  Star 
medal  to  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Prank  Horton.  of  New  York,  presents  us 
with  the  happy  opportunity  not  only  to 
offer  our  congratulations  on  his  record  of 
outstanding  military  leadership  during 
World  War  II  but  also  to  consider  the 
way  In  which  our  friend  and  associate 
has  responded  so  impressively  to  the 
broader  and  potentially  more  significant 
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possibilities  for  public  service  here  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

From  a  background  rich  in  public  and 
private  service  to  the  people  of  his  com- 
munity. Rochester,  N.Y.,  Frank  Horton 
has  brought  to  the  House  qualities  which 
have  earned  him  an  enviable  reputation 
in  just  a  few  short  months — a  high  de- 
gree of  common.sense,  a  thoughtful  and 
scholarly  approach  to  his  job,  an  aware- 
ness of  the  complexity  of  so  many  of  the 
issues  before  us,  a  taste  for  hard  work,  a 
willingness  to  face  difficult  questions 
forthrightly  and  take  a  stand  on  con- 
troversial issues. 

When  these  valuable  qualities  are 
wedded  to  great  ability  and  to  a  consci- 
entious sense  of  obligation  to  his  country 
and  his  constituents — as  they  are  in  the 
per.son  of  Frank  Horton — then  we  have 
a  Congressman  who  is  serving  in  the 
finest  traditions  of  this  body. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  as  a  Repub- 
lican, and  as  a  colleague  who  has  en- 
joyed his  friendship.  It  is  a  special 
pleasure  for  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  join  so 
many  of  our  colleagues  today  in  paying 
deserved  tribute  to  Frank  J.  Horton — a 
gentleman  who  has  brought  a  positive 
outlook  and  a  sound,  inquiring  and  per- 
ceptive mind  to  the  deliberations  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  as  an  admirer  of  my  able  col- 
league from  New  York,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  in  paying  tribute  to  our  distin- 
guished associate,  the  Honorable  Frank 
J.  Horton. 

In  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
military  leadership  while  an  infantry 
officer  in  North  Africa,  and  Italy  during 
World  War  II.  Congressman  Horton 
was  previously  awarded  the  Legion  of 
Merit  and  the  Combat  Infantry  Badge. 
As  is  now  known,  by  virtue  of  these 
earlier  decorations,  he  should  have  also 
been  awarded  the  Bronze  Star.  This 
has  now  been  presented  to  him,  and  al- 
though 20  years  late.  It  Is  gratifying 
to  know  that  the  Army  has  corrected  its 
oversight. 

Congressman  Horton  has  fulfilled  his 
duties  here  in  Congress  effectively  and 
with  the  same  courage  which  he  demon- 
strated on  the  battlefields  of  World  War 
II.  I  hope  that  he  will  be  a  Member  of 
this  distinguished  body  for  years  to 
come,  and  I  congratulate  him  upon  this 
additional  honor  which  he  so  deserves. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  in- 
deed a  pleasure  to  congratulate  our  col- 
league from  New  York,  Frank  Horton, 
upon  receiving  the  Army's  Bronze  Star 
for  World  War  II  heroism.  This  honor, 
with  his  previous  awards  of  the  Legion 
of  Merit  and  the  Combat  Irifantryman 
Badge,  provides  a  fitting  tribute  to  a 
man  whose  entire  life  has  meant  accom- 
plishment and  dedication  to  the  Amer- 
ican principles. 

Although  a  freshman  Member  of  Con- 
gress, his  young  life  has  been  one  of  pub- 
lic service,  first  to  his  country  through 
distinctive  performance  in  the  military 
service,  then  to  his  community  and  State 
through  worthwhile  contributions  to  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow  residents,  and  now 
through  national  service  in  this  legisla- 
tive body. 


I  am  grateful  to  our  colleagues.  Ed 
Foreman  and  Don  Brotzman,  for  arrang- 
ing this  time  for  the  inclusion  of  our 
remarks.  They,  along  with  Prank  Hor- 
ton, constitute  three  of  our  young  Mem- 
bers who  have  made  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  work  of  this  assembly  in 
their  first  terms.  Their  outstanding 
and  effective  efforts  are  a  credit  to  these 
men  and  the  people  who  sent  them  here. 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
freshman  Member  of  the  88th  Congress 
one  of  the  most  gratifying  pleasures  has 
been  the  privilege  of  meeting  so  many 
wonderful  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
Nation.  Without  seeming  presumptlous 
I  think  each  of  us  can  point  with  pride 
to  the  outstanding  character  and  ability 
of  the  Members  who  were  elected  to  serve 
in  this  great  body  at  the  1962  election. 

Throughout  the'  past  year  it  has  been 
my  pri  ilege  to  learn  to  know  Congress- 
man, Frank  Horton,  of  New  York,  and  to 
count  him  among  my  personal  friends. 
Not  only  has  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  fMr.  Horton]  shown  great  ability 
and  skill  in  legislative  procedures  but  I 
feel  he  has  become  one  of  the  most, ef- 
fective and  outstanding  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  was  delighted  to  learn  of  the  recent 
honor  granted  Frank  in  the  award  of  the 
Army's  Brorize  Star  Medal  for  heroism 
during  World  War  II.  This  is  indeed  a 
high  honor  and  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  paying  compliments  to  him  today  and 
wish  him  many,  many  years  of  success- 
ful service  in  this  legislative  body. 

Mr.  GRO'VER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  with  the  news  of  an- 
other great  honor  being  bestowed  on  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  York, 
Hon.  Prank  Horton. 

Since  I,  like  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  fMr.  Horton]  am  a  freshman 
Congressman  from  New  York.  I  have  a 
ready  opportunity  to  observe  his  depth  of 
knowledge  of  the  mechanics  of  New  York 
State  government,  its  people,  their  needs 
and  problems,  and  his  already  demon- 
strated ability  and  readiness  to  work 
tiresome  hours  in  their  interest. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  qualities  of 
leadership,  courage,  and  good  judgment, 
which  earned  him  great  honors  in  his 
military  career,  will  bring  to  the  Con- 
gressman great  honors  as  a  legislator  and 
a  statesman. 

It  is  an  honor  to  be  associated  with 
him. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  join  with  the  other  Members  of 
the  House  in  a  well  deserved  salute  to  our 
colleague.  Prank  Horton,  who  has  been 
awarded  the  Army's  Bronze  Star  for 
World  War  n  heroism. 

As  a  freshman  Member  of  Congress, 
Frank  has  worked  diligently,  giving  his 
time  and  efforts  to  one  task,  to  make 
this  country  and  our  system  of  govern- 
ment work  just  a  little  better.  Prank 
has  already  established  himself  as  an 
outstanding  Member  of  Congress,  and 
we  in  New  York  feel  it  is  our  good 
fortune  to  have  him  as  a  Member  of  our 
congressional  delegation. 

I  am  proud  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  expressing   our  thanks  to  him   for 
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his  many  accomplishments  and  to  con- 
gratulate him  upon  his  selection  to  re- 
ceive the  Bronze  Star. 

Mr  ARENDS  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a 
rare  event,  mdeed.  for  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress serving  in  his  first  term  to  be  com- 
mended on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

But  our  colleague.  Frank  Horton,  is 
that  rare  individual  who  Is  being  so 
commended  today. 

Frank  Horton  is  an  outstanding  at- 
torney, a  Reserve  officer  with  a  dis- 
tinguished war  record,  and  a  man  who 
has  made  many  vital  contributions  to 
his  State  and  his  congressional  district. 
But  in  addition  to  his  civil  accom- 
plishments. I  would  like  to  join  with  his 
many  friends  today  in  extending  my 
congratulations  for  the  recent  presenta- 
tion of  the  Bronze  Star  which  Frank 
Horton  won  as  an  infantry  officer  in 
Italy  and  north  Africa  20  years  ago. 

By  inadvertence,  the  War  Depart- 
ment, at  that  time,  never  presented 
Frank  Horton  with  the  Bronze  Star  and. 
modest  as  he  Is  concerning  his  own  ac- 
complishments, he  never  sought  recog- 
nition for  his  valor.  A  review  of  his 
service  records  indicated  that  he  was 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  but,  actually, 
it  had  never  been  officially  presented  to 
him. 

Recently.  Brig.  Gen.  P.  W.  Boye,  U.S. 
Army,  called  on  our  distinguished  col- 
league to  present  to  him  the  medal 
which  he  won  for  bravery  20  years  ago. 
Frank  Horton  is  now  a  Reserve 
lieutenant  colonel.  He  has  never  lost 
his  interest  In  Reserve  matters  or  his 
dedication  to  the  security  of  the  Nation 
I  congratulate  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Rochester,  N.Y  ,  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  people  of  his  congressional 
district  for  their  wisdom  in  sending  a 
man  of  his  ability  to  serve  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Frank  Horton  is  the  kind  of  American 
that  the  Nation  needs  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  these  troubled 
times.  We  need  his  judgment:  we  need 
his  ability;  we  need  his  already  demon- 
strated courage;  and  we  need  his 
patriotism. 

I  am  very  proud  to  call  him  my  friend 
and  colleague. 

Mr,  BELCHER.  Mr  Speaker,  you 
know.  I  love  pleasant  surprises.  And 
who  does  not?  That  is  why  I  would  have 
liked  to  have  been  present  in  Frank 
Horton 's  office  the  other  day  when  Brig. 
Gen.  F.  W  Boye  paid  him  a  surprise  visit 
to  award  him  the  Army's  Bronze  Star 
Medal— 20  years  overdue.  It  would  have 
been  worth  any  number  of  Polaroid  films 
to  get  the  expression  on  Frank's  face 

Fortunately  for  the  rest  of  us  though. 
Frank  became  a  Member  of  our  group 
last  year,  and  so  cannot  hug  this  honor 
to  himself,  but  must  share  the  experience 
with  us. 

While  we  all  have  heard  it  said  that 
Congress  is  made  up  of  men  and  women 
from  all  walks  of  life.  I  like  to  believe  It 
draws,  too.  from  the  "cream  of  the  crop": 
and  when  we  suddenly  find  among  us 
such  heroes  as  Frank,  then,  by  golly,  I 
just  like  to  sit  right  up  and  say,  'I  told 
you  so." 

There  are  many  in  Congress — indeed 
throughout  the  NaUon— who.  in  those 


dark  years  of  World  War  II.  so  faithfully 
served  their  country:  ofttimes  making 
the  supreme  sacrifice  It  just  seems  to 
me  that  America  has  been  bountifully 
blest  down  through  Its  history  with  In- 
dividuals who  proved  they  loved  their 
country  more  than  themselves  When 
one  stops  to  recall  the  terrible  history  of 
that  World  War.  then  he  can  honestly 
appraise  the  value  of  such  an  award  as 
the  Army's  Bronze  Star  and  of  the  man 
who  so  dutifully  won  it. 

We  are  more  fortunate  probably  than 
we  realize  to  have  a  man  of  Frank's 
caliber  still  faithfully  serving  his  coun- 
try to  the  best  of  his  ability  And  we  can 
rest  assured  that  the  same  strength, 
courage,  and  perspicacity  which  carried 
him  to  heroism  in  World  War  II  will  con- 
tinuously return  to  carry  him  onward  In 
his  work,  day  by  day.  I  believe  we  have 
proof  of  this  in  Frank  s  first  year  as  a 
Congressman— a  year  ago  when  he  came 
to  Washington,  he  surveyed  the  field 
and  quickly  grasped  the  complexities  of 
Congress,  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
and  began  his  labor. 

Frank,  to  say  that  I  am  proud  to  serve 
with  you  is  the  understatement  of  the 
year:  and  my  wholehearted  congratula- 
tions on  this  "hour  of  glory"— in  which 
we  all  shared. 

Mr.  BROCK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  be  associated  with  my  colleagues 
today  in  paying  a  well-earned  tribute  to 
our  esteemed  colleague,  Frank  Horton. 

The  Armys  award  of  the  Bronze  Star 
Medal  to  Frank  is  but  another  in  a  long 
line  of  honors  paid  the  effective  Repre- 
sentative from  New  York's  36th  Congres- 
.sional  District.  Whether  in  his  church, 
the  Boy  Scout  movement,  civil  defense 
work,  freemasonry,  bar  associations,  vet- 
erans organizations,  or  in  Congress  serv- 
ing the  people  of  his  district.  Frank  Hor- 
ton has  consistently  demonstrated  out- 
standin:;  qualities  of  leadership.  "No 
task  too  small:  no  challenge  too  great" 
could  well  be  the  motto  of  the  man  we 
honor  today.  His  many  accomplish- 
ments reflect  this  wholesome  attitude. 

On  the  floor  of  this  body.  I  have  had 
opportunities  to  observe  Frank  both  in 
thought  and  action.  He  is  a  dedicated 
public  servant  and  a  tireless  worker. 

Knowing  of  his  courageous  military 
service  as  a  combat  infantry  officer  in 
North  Africa  and  Italy  during  World 
War  II.  I  would  like  to  salute  Col.  Prank 
J.  Horton  on  his  belated  but  much-de- 
served Bronze  Star  award. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
always  a  proud  moment  for  us  In  the 
Congress  when  one  of  our  Members  Is 
cited  for  extraordinary  accomplishment 
and  It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me,  as  I  know  it 
Is  my  colleagues,  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  this  tribute  to  Frank 
Horton. 

Although  It  Is  20  years  late,  I  am  sure 
that  the  award  of  the  Bronze  Star  to 
Frank  for  heroism  does  not  come  as  a 
surprise  to  anyone  who  knows  him.  His 
record  of  achievement  speaks  for  Itself 
and  a  military  award  for  meritorious 
service  fits  right  into  the  pattern. 

Frank  Horton  has  previously  been 
awarded  the  Combat  Infantryman  Badge 
for  distinction  in  wartime  service  and 
the  Legion  of  Merit.  The  specific  action 
for  which  he  was  cited  In  the  award  of 


the  Bronze  Star  was  exemplary  conduct 
in  ground  combat  against  the  enemy  in 
North  Africa  and  Italy  In  1944  while  as- 
signed as  1st  lieutenant  to  the  60th  In- 
fantry Regiment  Through  an  over- 
sight the  award  had  never  been  pre- 
sented until  discovery  of  the  error  was 
made  recently  by  the  Army. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  know  and 
work  with  Frank  since  he  came  to  Con- 
gress In  January  1963.  He  has  per- 
formed his  duties  here  In  the  Congress 
with  the  same  diligence  and  devotion  he 
displayed  on  the  battlefield  years  earlier. 
I  know  he  will  be  around  for  a  good  many 
years  and  that  we  will  be  hearing  many 
more  good  things  from  him. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND     Mr.  Speaker,  rec- 
ognition by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
that  Frank  Horton  earned  the  Bronze 
Star  for  his  service  in  World  War  II 
makes    this    a    fitting    time    to    review 
Frank's   many   other   accomplishments. 
Frank  has  been  an  outstanding  member 
of    both    the    Government    Operations 
Committee  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  and  has  well  served  the  vot- 
ers of  the  36th  District  In  New  York  as 
an  all-round  leader.     Having  grown  up 
in  Texas  and  Louisiana.  Frank  moved  to 
Rochester,  N.Y..  after  graduation  from 
Cornell  University  Law  School.    He  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  community  lead- 
er In  municipal  government,  church  af- 
fairs, civil  defense,  minor  league  base- 
ball, bar  association  activities,  and  serv- 
ice to  youth. 

As  a  fellow  freshman  Member  of  the 
88th  Congress  I  know  Frank  as  a  friend 
always  able,  ready,  and  willing  to  take  the 
initiative.  Hard  work  and  conscientious 
effort  are  characteristic  of  Frank's  work. 
His  fine  military  record  was  thus  but  the 
beginning  of  a  career  of  service  that  we 
can  all  join  in  hoping  will  continue  for 
many  more  successful  and  rewarding 
years.  The  Republican  Party  and  the 
House  are  stronger  for  having  the  bene- 
fit of  Frank's  service. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  tc  have  this  opportunity 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  a 
most  deserving  tribute  to  the  Honor- 
able Frank  Horton,  who  serves  his  coun- 
try so  well  both  In  war  and  In  peace.  A 
leader  In  all  worthwhile  civic  endeavors 
he  contributes  greatly  to  the  welfare  of 
his  State  and  his  Nation.  A  devoted  pub- 
lic servant  Is  deservedly  being  honored 
today  by  his  Nation.  May  he  long  con- 
tinue to  serve  in  this  great  body  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th  of  June  1944,  along 
a  stretch  of  beach  known  as  the  Nor- 
mandy Peninsula,  strong  winds  began 
to  blow  out  of  the  northeast.  Along  that 
beach,  and  just  Inland  from  It,  were  ele- 
ments of  the  most  gigantic  military  In- 
vasion ever  mounted  In  an  overwater 
attack.  By  noon  the  winds  had  reached 
such  velocity  that  ferrying  operations  to 
bring  supplies  to  the  troops  ashore  had 
been  suspended.  By  evening  the  winds 
had  Increased  to  32  knots  along  the 
beach  and  small  boats  were  being 
pounded  to  pieces  In  the  mountainous 

W£IVCS. 

All  night  long  the  storm  blew.     By 
morning  the  artificial  port  built  to  sup- 
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ply  the  Allied  troops  was  beginning  to 
break  up.  The  fioatlng  breakwater  had 
cast  loose  from  Its  moorings,  and  was 
pounding  against  the  pier:  by  evening 
the  full  scale  of  the  disaster  was  ap- 
parent: the  pier  could  not  possibly  hold. 
On  the  21st  of  June  the  ports  pierheads 
were  carried  away,  the  bridging  connect- 
ing the  port  to  the  shore  was  a  twisted 
mass  of  jimk;  the  bridge  of  supplies  to 
the  Allied  troops  ashore  in  Normandy 
had  been  cut. 

On  Normandy  itself  the  troops 
crouched  In  foxholes  and  weathered  the 
storm  as  soldiers  have  always  endured 
hardships.  But  on  the  evening  of  the 
21st  of  June,  General  Collins  knew  that 
he  would  be  fighting  with  only  the  sup- 
plies he  had  on  the  beach.  There  was 
no  way  of  knowing  when  the  flow  would 
begin  again.  There  could  be  no  waiting 
while  the  enemy  built  up  his  supplies. 
He  ordered  an  attack  on  Cherbourg  for 
the  following  morning. 

The  9th,  the  79th,  and  the  4th  Divi- 
sions of  the  VII  Corps  of  the  American 
1st  Army  were  assigned  the  task  of 
taking  Cherbourg.  The  9th  and  79th 
were  to  carry  the  attack  while  the  4  th 
was  to  seal  off  the  city  from  the  east. 
On  the  morning  of  June  22.  after  a  heavy 
bombardment  from  the  air  and  from  the 
ground,  the  9th  Army  moved  to  the  at- 
tack, led  by  the  60th  Infantry  Regiment. 
The  60th,  echeloned  to  the  left  to  guard 
Its  open  flank,  captured  Acquevllle  in 
the  flrst  half  hour.  By  evening  it  was 
at  the  outskirts  of  Flottemanville.  and  on 
the  following  day  Flottemanville  fell  to 
the  60th.  They  were  In  the  outer  ring 
of  the  Cherbourg  fortress.  On  the  24th 
of  June  the  60th  moved  along  the  north 
flank  of  the  9th  Division  deeper  into 
Cherbourg.  On  the  25th.  the  60th  was 
deep  in  the  fortifications.  On  both  sides 
the  4th  and  79th  Divisions  pressed  Into 
Cherbourg,  and  on  the  26th  of  June  the 
capture  of  the  first  great  city  of  the  war 
was  recorded  when  Generalleutnant 
Karl-Wllhelm  von  Schlieben  surrendered 
the  city  of  Cherbo'irg. 

These  are  the  facts  as  history  will  tell 
them  as  long  as  the  stories  of  battles  will 
endure.  But  I  call  up  these  facts  from 
history  to  note  another  fact,  another 
tiny  grain  in  the  sand  heap  of  history. 
There  was  a  young  first  lieutenant  in  the 
60th  Infantry  of  the  9th  Division  of  the 
VII  Corps  of  Gen.  Omar  Bradley's  1st 
Army.  He  had  already  earned  his  spurs 
In  the  invasion  of  north  Africa.  His 
name  was  Prank  Horton. 

Prom  Cherbourg  the  60th  Infantry 
Regiment  was  to  go  on  to  win  new  laurels 
in  the  battle  to  liberate  Europe.  We  are 
proud  that  one  of  our  colleagues  was  a 
member  of  that  splendid  unit.  We  are 
proud  that  even  now.  nearly  20  years 
after  that  battle  In  Cherbourg,  the  Army 
has  seen  fit  to  bestow  a  new  award  on 
Prank. 

In  many  ways  the  award  Is  neces- 
sary. The  Legion  of  Merit  which  Prank 
had  already  received  Is  eloquent  tribute 
to  his  personal  bravery.  And  the  Com- 
bat Infantryman's  Badge  which  he  wears 
Is  an  award  that  generals  have  coveted. 
It  Is  certainly  one  decoration  that  is  an 
outstanding  honor  for  all  who  wear  it. 


On  this  occasion  I  am  happy  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  who  pay  tribute  to 
Prank  today.  He  Is  a  man  who  was 
willing  to  die  for  his  country;  he  is  no 
less  willing  to  live  for  his  country.  He 
has  served  well  in  time  of  war;  he  will 
serve  no  less  in  time  of  peace.  If  the 
test  of  a  man's  future  Is  his  past,  then 
the  people  of  the  36th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict in  New  York  can  be  proud  to  be 
represented  by  Prank  J.  Horton,  as  all  of 
us  here  are  proud  to  be  associated  with 
him  in  the  House. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  happy  to  join  my  colleagues  In  con- 
gratulating the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York.  Prank  Horton.  on  re- 
ceiving the  Army's  Bronze  Star  Medal 
for  his  outstanding  service  In  World  War 
n.  I  understand  that  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  fMr.  Horton]. 
served  as  an  infantry  officer  in  the  cam- 
paigns In  North  Africa  and  Italy,  and 
was  awarded  this  decoration  for  heroism 
displayed  on  those  fronts. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  and  priv- 
ilege to  serve  In  this  body  with  Prank 
Horton.  and  I  greatly  enjoy  our  associa- 
tion. He  has  been  a  leader  in  organized 
baseball  and  was  president  of  the  Roch- 
ester club  In  the  International  League. 
I  have  followed  baseball  for  many  years 
and  we  have  had  a  common  Interest  in 
discussing  events  taking  place  in  the 
baseball  world.  If  Ford  Prick  should 
retire  as  commissioner  of  baseball  I  con- 
sider Prank  an  excellent  choice  for  this 
high  position. 

I  wish  Prank  continued  success  In  all 
of  his  activities.  He  is  a  most  able  and 
effective  Member  of  the  House.  It  makes 
me  very  happy  to  extend  my  good  wishes 
on  this  happy  occasion. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  happy  today  to  salute  my  good 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York.  Prank  Horton. 

He  is  an  outstanding  Congressman 
who  has  been  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
bipartisan  effort  to  secure  equal  oppor- 
tunity now — for  all  Americans.  Con- 
gressman Horton  was  one  of  those  in 
June  1963.  who  joined  in  introducing  the 
Equal  Rights  Act  of  1963.  basing  bUl  of 
rights  profectlons  firmly  on  the  14th 
amendment.  This  approach  was  subse- 
quently adopted  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  the  historic  civil  rights  bill 
which  passed  the  House  on  February  10. 
Congressman  Horton  well  and  effec- 
tively represents  his  district  and  Nation. 
It  is  a  privilege  to  serve  with  him  in  this 
House. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  Joining 
with  my  colleagues  in  commending  my 
fellow  New  Yorker,  the  Honorable  Prank 
Horton,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  receiv- 
ing the  Bronze  Star.  This  medal,  testi- 
fying to  his  personal  bravery  in  combat. 
Is  richly  deserved  by  a  gentleman  who 
has  consistently  demonstrated  a  deep 
devotion  to  his  country  In  the  area  of 
public  service. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  whenever 
a  new  Member  comes  here  there  are 
bound  to  be  trying  days  and  hours.  In 
this  discovery  my  situation  has  proved 
no  exception  and  I  am  happy  to  join  with 
his  many  friends  in  the  House  in  express- 


ing my  appreciation  to  Prank  Horton  for 
his  continued  helpfulness  and  generous 
cooperation  during  these  difficult  times. 
Prank  Is  an  outstanding  Member  of  this 
body  and  a  great  credit  to  his  district 
and  State. 

Time  and  again  he  has  risen  courage- 
ously to  meet  squarely  some  of  the  great 
questions  we  are  here  called  upon  to  de- 
cide. His  work  on  the  floor,  in  commit- 
tee, in  the  88  Club  and  in  the  Republican 
conference  has  been  distinguished.  It  is 
a  privilege  for  me  to  have  made  the 
acquaintance  of  my  colleague  from  New 
York's  important  36th  District. 

I  am  proud  also  that  Congressman 
Horton  has  recently  received  the  Army's 
Bronze  Star  Medal  for  heroism  In  World 
War  n.  I  am  not  surprised  to  learn  this 
however,  for  this  signal  recognition  of 
valor  and  merit  confirms  the  Impression 
of  an  outstanding  Member  of  Congress 
that  has  come  to  those  of  us  who  have 
observed  Prank's  effective  work  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
delighted  to  join  my  colleagues  in  hon- 
oring the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Horton].  He  has  devoted  his  life  to 
public  service.  As  a  distinguished  Army 
officer,  a  veteran  of  the  Rochester  City 
Council,  and  an  able  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Congress,  he  has  demonstrated  that  he 
has  an  unusually  keen  mind,  a  willing- 
ness to  work  hard,  a  warm  sense  of 
humor,  and  an  ability  to  lead  and  work 
well  with  his  associates. 

I  congratulate  Prank  Horton  on  his 
valuable  service  to  this  Nation  and  wish 
him  well  In  the  coming  years. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Army  Just  recently 
discovered  that  the  Bronze  Star  Medal 
was  due  Prank  Horton  for  World  War 
n  heroism,  in  cormectlon  with  his  out- 
standing military  leadership  as  an  Infan- 
try officer  In  north  Africa  and  Italy. 

To  their  everlasting  good  fortune,  the 
people  of  the  New  York  States  36th  Con- 
gressional District  also  have  discovered 
Prank  Horton's  outstanding  leadership 
qualities,  and  gave  him  their  own  special 
kind  of  medal  by  electing  him  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Bronze  Star  Medal  which  Prank 
Horton  has  received  from  the  Army  can 
only  add  luster  to  his  previous  awards 
of  the  Combat  Infantryman  Badge  and 
the  Legion  of  Merit. 

But  Prank  has  been  adding  his  own 
brand  of  luster  to  his  role  as  a  Congress- 
man, for  he  is  one  of  our  most  conscien- 
tious and  hardworking  Members  who 
spends  his  every  conscious  hour  proving 
that  the  faith  and  trust  which  his  con- 
stituents have  placed  in  him  Is  not  mis- 
placed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  not  only  commending  Prank  Horton 
AS  an  outstanding  American,  but  also  as 
one  of  the  most  praiseworthy  Members 
of  the  New  York  State  congressional  del- 
egation. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  today  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  Congressman  Prank 
Horton.  a  man  who  has  proved  to  be  as 
brave  and  courageous  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  he  was  on 
the  battlefield. 
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Just  recently,  the  U.S.  Army  awarded 
the    gentleman    from    New    York    [Mr. 
HoRTONl    the    treasured    Bronze    Star 
Medal  for  World  War  11  heroism.     In 
decorating  our  brave   colleague  earlier 
this  month.  Brig.  Gen.  P.  W.  Boye  cited 
his  exemplary  conduct  against  the  enemy 
while  assigned  as  1st  lieutenant  to  the 
60th  Infantry  Regiment  on  July  3.  1944. 
in  the  European  theater  of  operations. 
The  fact  that  Mr.  Hortons  eligibility 
for  this  high  award  was  discovered  only 
recently  in  past  records  by  an  Army  re- 
search officer  detracts  not  at  all  from  the 
meaning    of    this    honor.      For    during 
World  War  11,  our  friend  and  associate 
won  a  decoration  for  even  greater  valor 
than  that  necessary  to  qualify  for  the 
Bronze  Star  Medal— the  Legion  of  Merit. 
Mr.  HoRTON  served  in  defense  of  our 
country  during  that  trying  and  danger- 
ous period  from  1941  to  1946.    With  the 
infantry,  he  made  amphibious  landings 
in  North  Africa  and  Italy,  in  addition  to 
his  other  activities  as  a  brave  soldier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  serve 
with  a  man  such  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  HortonI,  a  man  whose 
honor  and  courage  has  been  as  remark- 
able in  this  body  as  in  battle. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  my  colleagues  today 
in  paying  tribute  to  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing newer  Members,  Frank  Horton.  of 
New  York.  Frank's  latest  honor,  that  of 
the  Bronze  Star,  caps  a  distinguished 
career  of  public  service  in  his  com- 
munity, in  wartime,  and  here  in  the 
House,  and  indicates  that  Frank  can 
look  forward  to  a  future  studded  with 
more  accomplishments.  My  very  best 
wishes  to  Frank  on  this  occasion  and  for 

the  future. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  join  with 
other  Members  of  the  House  today  In 
congratulating  our  able  colleague.  Repre- 
sentative Frank  Horton.  of  New  York,  on 
his  receiving  the  US.  Army  Bronze  Star 
Award. 

Frank  Hortgn's  Bronze  Star,  earned 
as  an  infantry  officer  in  North  Africa  and 
Italy  during  World  War  II.  represents 
yet  another  recognition  of  his  fine  rec- 
ord of  service  to  his  fellowman. 

The  citizens  of  the  36th  Congressional 
District  in  New  York  are  fortunate  to 
have  such  a  worthy  representative  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  take  a  part  in  this  tribute 
to  Congressman  Frank  Horton  today. 
As  a  matter  of  record.  I  think  it  is  prop- 
er to  list  some  of  the  background  and 
biographical  information  about  this  out- 
standing American. 

Congressman  Frank  Horton.  U.S. 
Representative  from  the  36th  District 
of  New  York  State,  was  born  in  Cuero. 
Tex.,  on  December  12,  1919.  He  attended 
grammar  and  high  school  in  Baton 
Rouge.  La.  He  received  a  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  from  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity in  1941.  and  a  bachelor  of  laws, 
LL.B.  degree  from  Cornell  University  Law 
School  in  1947.  He  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Phi  Kappa  Phi  honor  society 
at  Cornell  University. 

Frank  Horton  entered  active  duty  with 
the  U.S.  Army  in  June  1941  as  second 


lieutenant  and  was  released  to  inactive 
duty  January  1946  with  rank  of  major. 
He  holds  a  commission  as  lieutenant  col- 
onel in  U.S.  Army  Reserve.  His  foreign 
service,  from  November  1942  to  August 
1945.  consisted  of  various  assignments 
in  North  Africa  and  Italy.  He  served 
in  base  section  headquarters  in  Casa- 
blanca and  Bizerte.  North  Africa,  and 
in  Naples  and  Leghorn.  Italy.  Frank 
Horton  commanded  an  infantry  com- 
pany which  participated  In  amphibious 
landing  of  American  troops  in  North 
Africa  on  November  8.  1942,  and  partic- 
ipated in  amphibious  landing  of  Amer- 
ican and  British  forces  in  Italy  during 
September  1943  as  a  member  of  G-3 
Section.  5th  Army  Headquarters. 

Our  colleague  moved  to  Rochester, 
NY.,  in  July  1947  after  graduation  from 
Cornell  University  Law  School.  He 
passed  the  bar  examination  in  July  1947. 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  as  an  attor- 
ney in  September  1947.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  law  firm  of  Moser,  John- 
son &  Reif.  47  South  Fitzhugh  Street. 
Rochester.  N.Y..  in  June  1947.  and  be- 
came a  partner  in  January  1952. 

He  is  past  president  of  Federation  of 
Bar  Associations  of  Western  New  York: 
was  secretary  of  the  Rochester  Bar  Asso- 
ciation for  4  years  from  June  1953.  to 
June  1957 :  served  on  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Young  Lawyers  Section  of 
the  New  York  State  Bar  Association: 
was  elected  to  Order  of  the  Coif,  legal 
honor  society,  1947:  is  member  of  the 
Monroe,  New  York  State,  and  American 
Bar  Associations:  is  member  of  executive 
committee,  Cornell  Law  School  Associa- 
tion. 

Congressman  Horton  s  political  career 
has  been  one  of  exemplary  service.  He 
was  elected  to  Rochester  City  Council  in 
1955  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  and  was 
reelected  for  a  4-year  term  in  1957.  He 
served  on  the  council  from  1955  through 
December  1961.  He  was  chairman  of 
city  council  public  utilities  and  special 
services  committee  and  served  as  mem- 
ber of  joint  city-county  planning  com- 
mittee, joint  city-county  civic  center 
committee,  chairman  of  port  survey 
and  park  subcommittees  of  city-county 
planning  committee. 

He  served  as  committeeman  for  the 
18th  ward  from  1952  to  present:  served 
as  vice  president,  18th  Ward  Men's  Club: 
vice  chairman,  18th  ward:  ward  and 
county  committee  from  1957  to  present. 
He  served  as  campaign  manager.  Repub- 
lican campaign  1960,  and  as  director 
1962.  Republican  campaign  training 
course. 

He  was  elected  to  serve  in  the  88th 
Congress,  having  been  sworn  in  January 
9.  1963.  representing  the  36th  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York  State:  ap- 
pointed to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
House  District  of  Columbia  Committee  as 
well  as  three  subcommittees  of  that  com- 
mittee: appointed  to  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee  as  well  as  the  Military  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee  of  that  committee; 
and  is  a  member  of  the  88th  Club. 

He  is  an  elder — since  1950 — and 
trustee— since  1953— of  Central  Presby- 
terian Church,  past  president  of  Central 
Church  Chapter  of   Presbyterian   Men. 


member  of  Men's  Work  Council— 1950- 
58 — and  Ministerial  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  Rochester  Presbytery— 1954-60. 
He  taught  Sunday  school:  is  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  Roches- 
ter Presbytery  and  New  York  Synod  of 
New  York  since  1959. 

He  was  master  of  Seneca  Lodge  No. 
920.  F.  &  A.M.— 1962:  past  president  of 
Masonic  Service  Bureau — 1955  and  1956: 
director  of  the  Masonic  Service  Bureau: 
member  Rochester  Consistory.  Scottish 
Rite:  Damascus  Temple.  Shrine:  Hamil- 
ton Chapter  No.  62.  R.A.M.:  Doric  Coun- 
cil No.  19.  R.  it  S.M.:  Monroe  Com- 
mandery  No.  12.  Knights  Templar. 

As  a  sportsman  and  civic  leader.  Frank 
Horton  served  as  president  of  the  Roch- 
ester Community  Baseball.  Inc. — Red 
Wings— from  1957  to  June  1962:  execu- 
tive vice  president.  International  League 
1959-60:  attorney  for  International 
League  1957  to  1962:  chairman,  Minor 
League  Committee.  National  Association 
of  Professional  League.  Major-Minor 
League  Player  Development  Committee; 
served  on  Major-Minor  League  Radio- 
TV  Committee  for  baseball. 

In  1958,  he  testified  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  in  connection  with 
the  problem  of  major  and  minor  leagues 
in  baseball  and  also  conferred  with  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice as  a  representative  of  the  minor 
leagues.  Also,  he  participated  in  discus- 
sions with  US.  diplomatic  personnel  on 
several  occasions  regarding  continuance 
of  baseball  by  International  League 
teams  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Horton  is  coowner.  with  William 
Swift  of  Brighton.  N.Y.,  of  Camp  Path- 
finder, a  boy's  camp  located  in  Algon- 
quin Park.  Ontario.  Canada.  This  camp 
has  been  in  operation  for  over  30  years 
and  was  formerly  owned  and  operated  by 
Herman  Norton  of  Rochester,  NY.  The 
camp  specializes  in  outdoor  education 
for  boys  6  to  16  years  of  age  with  empha- 
sis in  canoe  tripping  and  hiking. 

Frank  Horton  was  sector  warden. 
Civil  Defense  for  Northeast  sector — city 
and  county— 1951-56:  taught  in  Civil 
Defense  Training  School  and  supervised 
instructions  of  wardens;  past  president 
Reserve  Officers  Association:  member 
and  past  secretary.  18th  Ward  Business- 
men's Association:  member  of  executive 
committee.  1954  to  date.  Otetiana  Coun- 
cil, Boy  Scout;  member  Ad  Club,  mem- 
ber Downtown  Post.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  member.  Doty  Magill  Legion  Post. 
Frank  is  married  to  the  former  Mar- 
jorie  Wilcox  of  Interlaken.  N.Y.  They 
have  two  fine  sons.  Prank,  17;  Steven, 
12. 

So  goes  the  brief  summary  of  the  ac- 
tive life  and  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments of  a  fine  man  and  dedicated  Con- 
gressman, our  colleague.  Frank  Horton 
of  Rochester.  NY. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  the  other  Members  who 
are  today  acknowledging  the  outstand- 
ing military  career  of  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  Prank  Hor- 
ton. Being  awarded  the  Army's  Bronze 
Star  is  Indeed  a  great  honor  and  we  all 
congratulate  him.  However,  his  military 
service  represents  just  one  phase  of 
Prank  s  successful  and  effective  career. 
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Prom  the  end  of  the  war  and  up  until  his 
election  to  Congress  he  served  his  com- 
munity of  Rochester.  N.Y.,  with  distinc- 
tion as  a  private  citizen  and  then  as  an 
elected  official.  In  1962  he  was  elected 
to  the  88th  Congress  where  he  has  made 
outstanding  contributions  as  a  new 
Member.  We  all  look  forward  to  a  long 
and  productive  career  for  him  in  the 
House  as  a  Congressman.  I  am  confi- 
dent it  will  continue  to  be  as  outstanding 
as  his  career  In  the  military  as  an  in- 
fantryman. In  selecting  Frank  Horton 
to  represent  them,  the  citizens  of  his  dis- 
trict have  chosen  well. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  join  in  this  tribute  to  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Representative  Frank  Horton. 

Prank  Horton's  bravery  "above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  "  is  appropriately 
recognized  through  the  award  to  him  of 
the  Army's  Bronze  Star  medal  for  his 
heroism  in  World  War  II. 

In  addition  to  his  ready  call  to  duty 
and  personal  bravery.  Frank  Horton  has 
demonstrated  his  qualities  for  public 
service  as  a  Member  of  Congress  repre- 
senting the  36th  District  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to 
serve  with  Prank  Horton  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Prom  this  experience,  I 
know — firsthand — of  his  interest  in  pro- 
moting efficiency  and  economy  in  the 
operation  of  our  Federal  departments 
and  agencies.  I  expect  his  record  of 
public  service  in  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
match  his  outstanding  military  service  in 
the  U.S.  Army. 

I  salute  Prank  Horton  as  a  brave  pa- 
triot and  as  a  wise  and  able  Member  of 
the  greatest  legislative  body  in  the 
world— the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  Join  In  this  merited  tribute  to 
our  colleague  and  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Congressman  Horton. 

I  am  equally  pleased  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  has  corrected  the  pre- 
vious oversight  and  awarded  Colonel 
Horton  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  for 
World  War  n  heroism. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  Congressman 
Horton.  with  characteristic  modesty, 
limited  the  reference  to  his  World  War 
II  career  to  the  simple  line  "service  in 
North  Africa  and  Italy  from  November 
1942  to  August  1945*  in  the  Congres- 
sional Directory. 

It  will  be  20  years  next  year  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n  and  it  is  good  to 
have  a  reminder  of  this  kind  of  the 
valiant  and  heroic  service  of  many  of 
our  colleagues  and  of  countless  fellow 
Americans  in  that  titanic  struggle. 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
.  There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEH^JD 
Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  tribute  to  our  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Horton]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy of  New  York  1 .    Is  there  objection  to 


FOR    MORE    EFFECTIVE    FOREIGN 
AID:  A  PROPOSAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York) .  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  McDowell]  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.   McDowell.     Mr.   Speaker,   the 
assaults  on  the  foreign  aid  program  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  in  the  press  and 
elsewhere  are  more  than  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  the  present  pattern  of  AID 
as  an  instrument  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
Is  In  serious  trouble.     Even  those  of  us 
who  are  firmly   behind  AID  recognize 
that  there  has  to  be  a  drastic  revision 
of  the  program  In  order  to  sustain  it. 
The  shortcomings  of  the  AID  program 
need   not   be   reviewed   here — that   was 
amply  done  In  the  debates  In  the  House 
and  the  Senate.     What  Is  needed  is  a 
specific  proposal  to  serve  as  a  focus  for 
public  discussion,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
Government,  from  which  will  emerge  a 
consensus  on  the  role  and  organization 
of  AID  activities.    Only   then  will  the 
United  States  be  able  to  use  this  essen- 
tial Instrument  of  foreign  policy  more 
effectively  In  the  future  than  has  been 
done  in  the  past.    Committed  as  I  am 
to  the  necessity  of  foreign  aid  as  an  In- 
strument of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  I  am 
concerned  that  without  substantial  re- 
vision, the  program  will  be  rendered  Im- 
potent   by    the    Ineffectiveness    of    the 
drones  In  Its  mushrooming  bureaucracy 
and  Its  opponents  In  the  Congress  who 
came  close  to  succeeding  In  gutting  the 
foreign  aid  bill  last  year.    This  proposal 
is  not  as  a  result  of  any  consultation 
with  any  branch  of  the  Government,  but 
contains  my  personal  views  and  those 
of  competent  advisers  outside  of  Govern- 
ment and  legislative  circles. 

There  are  four  major  factors  in  this 
proposal  that  are  submitted  for  consid- 
eration and  public  discussion.  First, 
military  aid  should  be  divorced  from 
other  forms  of  aid  and  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense:  second, 
nonmilitary  aid  activities  should  be 
placed  under  a  new  organization  de- 
signed for  management  rather  than  op- 
eration: third,  the  new  organization, 
much  smaller  In  size,  should  be  located 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
and  not  attached  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, or  stand  alone  as  the  newest  and 
least  effective  Independent  agency; 
fourth,  the  execution  of  the  AID  program 
should  be  accomplished  primarily  by 
contracts  with  private  industries,  foun- 
dations, universities,  both  State  and  pri- 
vate ones,  and  other  Government  agen- 
cies which  administer  programs  similar 
to  the  ones  required  by  AID. 

First,  military  aid  performs  a  specific 
function  as  a  part  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
Briefly  stated,  its  purpose  Is  to  assist 
countries  requesting  It  to  Increase  their 
strength  to  withstand  Communist  ag- 
gression either  from  without  or  within. 
This  is  basically  a  military  problem  or, 
particularly  with  the  relatively  new 
countries,  at  least  a  police  one,  and  aid 


directed  toward  that  end  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  Defense  officials  who  carry 
that  responsibility  with  our  Government. 
Some  concern  will  be  expressed  for  the 
necessity  of  relating  all  of  aid  effort  and 
some  misgiving  remains  about  the  nature 
of  the  so-called  "military  mind"  for  this 
task,  complicated  as  It  Is  In  most  coun- 
tries with  Involved  political  factors — 
Vietnam  being  a  conspicuous  example. 
Increasingly,  Defense  officials  have  dem- 
onstrated a  much  broader  grasp  of  the 
role  of  military  assistance  to  new  coun- 
tries. In  recent  years  the  correlation  of 
foreign  political  considerations  with 
military  programs  has  improved  with 
the  establishment  of  political -military 
offices  In  the  State  Department  and  De- 
fense. Too,  the  lesson  at  long  last  has 
gotten  home  to  most  military  leaders 
that  a  military  solution  alone  In  under- 
developed areas  will  not  suffice  In  the 
gray  area  between  all-out  war  and  peace. 
Separating  military  support  from  eco- 
nomic aid  can  be  absorfcied  in  our  overall 
defense  budget  at  a  time  when  that 
budget  can  be  reasonably  reduced.  Such 
a  separation  could  reduce  the  overall  aid 
figure  by  one-third  to  one-half  Its  pres- 
ent total. 

Second,  all  nonmilitary  aid  activities 
in  the  future  should  be  the  responsibility 
of  a  new  and  small  organization  de- 
signed to  manage  rather  than  to  operate. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  which 
successfully  managed  the  exceedingly 
complex  development  of  the  uses  of  the 
atom  is  an  example  of  the  distinctive 
role  I  think  the  new  AID  agency  should 
have.  The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
with  its  refined  techniques  of  managing 
the  assignments,  not  Itself  operating 
them.  Is  another  example.  Getting  AID 
officials  out  of  the  operating  responsi- 
bilities of  a  vast,  bureaucracy  and  limit- 
ing their  role  to  management  seems  to  be 
the  only  feasible  way  to  free  these  top 
officials,  many  of  whom  are  well  quali- 
fied, for  the  fundamental  and  tough 
policy  decisions  which  must  be  made 
and  supervised.  Limited  to  management 
functions  as  this  proposal  specifies,  the 
overextended  field  activities  of  AID  peo- 
ple as  an  agency  of  the  Government 
would  be  reduced.  .The  organization  In 
turn  would  be  freed  of  a  large  number  of 
time-servers  who  originally  were  re- 
cruited by  AID  In  one  or  the  other  of  Its 
earlier  Incarnations  who  are  now  turned 
into  administrators  more  Interested  In 
the  continuation  of  programs  to  Insure 
their  own  tenure  than  In  the  completion 
of  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  recipient 
countries  and  a  subsequent  saving  of  tax 
dollars. 

Third,  the  new  organization,  limited  to 
management  functions,  should  be  placed 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
similar  perhaps  to  the  role  performed  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  This  posi- 
tion in  the  hierarchy  of  the  Government 
would  give  officials  In  the  new  organiza- 
tion better  access  to  all  the  line  depart- 
ments which  was  not  so  easily  available 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  State  Department, 
as  it  now  operates.  With  its  location  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  the 
new  organization  would  be  In  a  far  better 
position  to  coordinate  the  involvement  of 
other  agencies  concerned  with  aid  and  to 
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manage  the  contracts  let  to  accomplish 
the  objectives  of  the  program.  Further- 
more. Its  new  location  would  put  It  closer 
to  the  source  of  ultimate  decisions  in  for- 
eign policy,  the  Presidency  itself.  It  could 
be  assumed.  I  should  hope,  that  the  State 
Department  would  keep  the  President 
informed  of  any  political  considerations 
affecting  AID  programs. 

Fourth,  with  the  new  organization  de- 
signed for  management  and  located  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  the 
operation  of  the  AID  program  should  be 
accomplished  by  contracts  with  qualified, 
competent  organizations,  both  public  and 
private.     This  pattern,  one  particularly 
appropriate  for  the  mixed  state,  has  been 
utilized  with  success  In  other  major  Gov- 
ernment   programs,   as  complex   If   not 
more  so,  as  the  requirements  for  AID 
Several  advantages  support  this  proposal, 
already  used  In  a  lesser  degree  In  the  cur- 
rent AID  efforts.    In  simple  language  by 
using  contracts.  It  would  be  easier  to  as- 
certain what  was  being  done  In  the  AID 
program,  at  what  cost,  for  how  long,  and 
by  whom.     The  self-perpetuating  tend- 
ency of  the  bureaucracy  to  keep  Its  ac- 
tivities going  would  be  checked  by  a  de- 
termination before  a  contract  Is  let  how 
long  It  would  take  to  complete  a  specific 
project  and  at  what  cost.    The  specifica- 
tions for  the  project  would  be  determined 
in  advance  of  the  letting  of  the  contract, 
and  the  progress  In  fulfilling  the  contract 
could  be  controlled  by  a  phased  releasing 
of  funds  as  specific  steps  are  completed. 
Even  with  its  shortcomings,  the  contract 
arrangement  Is  a  much  better  manage- 
ment tool  than  the  present  arrangements 
In  that  It  has  a  bulltin  terminal  date  with 
a  predetermined  cost.    In  using  this  de- 
vice, any  criticism  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program  would  be  directed  at  the 
contracting  organizations,   thus  getting 
some  of  the  problems  associated  with  AID 
activities  off  the  back  of  the  State  De- 
partment.     It   could   be   anticipated.    I 
think,  and  It  might  as  well  be  recognized 
now  If  this  proposal  Is  to  be  considered 
realistically,  that  Congress  would  specify 
that  all  contracting  agencies  be  Ameri- 
can   based.      After   all.    It    Is    American 
money  that  Is  involved  and  American  In- 
terests at  stake.     Moreover.  I  have  not 
noticed   any   of    our   allies,   particularly 
those  who  are  now  prospering  largely  as 
a  benefit  of  earlier  U.S.  aid  programs — 
the  Marshall  plan,  for  example— using 
American  concerns  in  their  aid  activities, 
modest  as  it  is  In  too  many  instances. 

Other  aspects  of  the  sprawling  func- 
tions of  AID  should  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  In  redefining  the 
role  of  the  agency.  Without  discussing 
them  in  detail  here,  a  listing  of  the  more 
important  ones  will  indicate  the  reor- 
ganization task  that  needs  to  be  done. 
Development  loans  should  be  handled  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank  or  the  World 
Bank.  These  institutions  have  developed 
the  machinery  for  evaluating  loan  appli- 
cations. With  their  experience — and 
profits — they  should  be  willing  to  make 
some  of  the  "soft"  loans,  assuming  some 
of  the  risks  involved  in  putting  capital 
In  new  countries.  This  activity  basically 
is  the  banking  business  and  should  be 
handled  as  such  and  not  by  bureaucrats 
posing  as  bankers. 
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Public  Law  480  should  be  made  an 
integral  part  of   the   total  program   of 
AID,  accounted  for.  and  put  to  work  in 
programs  clearly  compatible  with  U.S. 
interests  and  those  of  the  countries  In 
which  the  funds  are  located.     The  re- 
sources of  trade  rather  than  aid  must  be 
developed  to  bring  the  commercial  ac- 
tivities of  new  countries  more   in  line 
with     sound     industrial     development. 
Pompous  fat  such  as  gold-plated  Cadil- 
lacs,    mahogany    and    brass     trimmed 
yachts,  jet  airliners,  huge  airports  with 
little  or  no  air  traffic,  must  be  taken  out 
of  our  economic  aid  to  new  and  under- 
developed countries.    We  are  not  a  king- 
dom and  as  a  republic  we  do  not  need  to 
carry  such  competition  to  every  friend- 
ship.     These    examples    of    use    of    aid 
funds    have   played   into   the   hands   of 
isolationist  demagogues  at  the  expense  of 
concrete  economic  AID  projects.     The 
usefulness  of   increasing   the   guaranty 
provisions   for   U.S.   private   investment 
in  these  areas  should  be  given  careful 
consideration. 

The  task  before  us.  Congress,  the  pub- 
lic, and  countries  receiving  aid.  is  tre- 
mendous and  complex,  but  nonetheless 
imperative  If  AID  is  to  continue  its  use- 
fulness as  an  instrument  of  foreign 
policy.  The  success  of  aid  efforts  in  the 
Marshall  plan,  the  support  of  Turkey 
and  Greece  under  the  Truman  doctrine, 
and  the  reconstruction  of  Japan  as  a 
strong  ally  in  the  Pacific  area,  demon- 
strates the  effectiveness  of  aid  properly 
administered  and  utilized.  There  were 
programs  in  which  economic  and  mili- 
tary considerations  were  dominant  and 
relatively  less  involvement  in  internal 
political  reforms  was  required. 

President  Truman's  now  too  often  for- 
gotten point  4  declaration  In  1950  rec- 
ognized the  drastically  altered  role  ad- 
dressed to  the  task  of  development  in 
newly  independent  countries  in  contrast 
to  the  reconstruction  of  politically  ma- 
ture countries  whose  productive  capac- 
ities were  victims  of  World  War  II.    Tru- 
man's proposition  that  the  task  of  de- 
velopment should  be  shouldered  largely 
by  private  industry  was  not  taken  up 
then  and  the  responsibility  for  this  role 
fell    to    successive    aid    organizations — 
ICA.  MSA.  and  the  current  AID.    Unfor- 
tunately the  transition  from  reconstruc- 
tion to  development  has  not  met  with 
success  commensurate  with  the  cost  and 
efforts.    Now.  before  AID  is  the  victim  of 
Its  critics  and  its  own  unwieldy  efforts. 
Is  the  time  to  redefine  its  role  and  design 
the  organization  to  accomplish  its  stra- 
tegic assignment  with  less  money  doing 
a  better  job. 

The  vitality  and  ingenuity  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  of  the  United  States 
must  be  better  utilized,  and  given  more 
responsibility  for  future  aid  programs. 


PROJECT    PRAYER    CALLS    FOR    A 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  IMr.  FeiciianI  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  930 
as  a  means  of  Indicating  publicly  my 


support  for  and  association  with  the  na- 
tional movement  to  bring  about  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  would  re- 
move any  and  all  doubts  about  the  citi- 
zen right  to  make  reference  to  belief 
In  or  reliance  upon,  or  Invoking  the  aid 
of  God  or  a  Supreme  Being  In  any  public 
or  governmental  facility  under  any  and 
all  circumstances  and  for  other  similar 
purposes. 

Millions  of  Americans  believe  this  tra- 
ditional right  has  been  Injured  or  other- 
wise Impaired  and  are  concerned  that 
a  trend  has  developed  which  will  even- 
tually drain  from  our  public  life  that  firm 
reliance  upon  divine  providence  which 
provided  our  Founding  Fathers  with  en- 
lightenment, strength,  and  courage  to 
pursue  the  purposes  of  their  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Our  Nation  was  born 
in  the  circumstances  of  dedicated  spirit- 
ual beliefs.  We  grow  strong  and  powerful 
by  adhering  to  those  fundamental  be- 
liefs, and  our  destiny  demands  that  we 
remain  firm  and  faithful  In  our  adher- 
ence to  those  spiritual  beliefs. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  on  school 
prayers  has  given  rise  to  many  questions 
about  the  rights  of  our  children  to  rec- 
ognize God  or  a  Supreme  Being  as  the 
guiding  light  In  the  formative  and  most 
impressionable  years  of  their  lives.  All 
of  us  are  aware  of  the  negative  influences 
which  bear  upon  the  lives  of  our  children 
as  well  as  the  need  for  strong  spiritual 
motivation  If  they  are  to  mature  into 
happy  and  well  rounded  citizens  of  the 
future.  The  question  of  separation  of 
church  and  state  Is  a  proper  one  and 
It  Is  our  American  tradition  that  this 
separation  be  maintained  But  this  does 
not  require  that  we  must  separate  the 
children  of  our  Nation  from  God  or  a 
Supreme  Being  once  they  enter  a  public 
Institution  or  facility.  The  same  prin- 
ciple applies  to  the  use  of  any  public 
facility  whether  by  adults  or  children. 

Concern  over  this  trend  to  Isolate  God 
or  a  Supreme  Being  from  all  our  public 
affairs  has  caused  many  Members  of 
Congress  to  Introduce  resolutions  calling 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  reverse  that  trend.  There  have 
been  no  public  hearings  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  those  pending  resolutions. 
The  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
CellerI.  has  informed  me  that  he  has 
ordered  a  staff  study  of  the  pending  reso- 
lutions. Presumably  public  hearings  will 
be  scheduled  when  the  staff  study  Is  com- 
pleted, which  I  trust  will  be  soon. 

There  is  also  before  Congress  a  dis- 
charge petition  to  bring  the  pending 
resolutions  directly  before  Congress  for 
consideration  and  action.  A  number  of 
Members  have  signed  the  discharge  pe- 
tition and  other  Members  would  readily 
sign  except  for  the  fact  that  In  doing 
so  they  would  provide  the  necessary 
number  of  signatures  which  In  turn 
would  establish  a  precedent  with  which 
they  are  not  In  agreement.  This  pro- 
cedural matter  Is  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  substantive  intent  of  the  Members 
who  have  Introduced  such  resolutions. 
Accordingly,  a  solution  must  be  found 
which  will  accomplish  the  purposes  In- 
tended and  bring  the  Issue  before  Con- 
gress for  debate  and  decision. 
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I  am.  therefore,  Informing  Chairman 
Celler  today  that  as  ranking  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  I  am 
prepared  to  chair  public  hearings  on  this 
Important  public  Issue. 

The  millions  of  Americans  who  have 
joined  In  the  efforts  of  Project  Prayer 
have  a  right  to  have  their  voices  heard. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  McClory  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Arends).  for  Febru- 
ary 20  and  21.  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness participating  in  hearings  of  Nat- 
ural Resources  and  Power  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Goverrunent  Op- 
erations at  Muscle  Shoals.  Alabama. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman.  for  60  minutes,  on  tomor- 
row; and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  McDowell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa),  for  15  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Peichan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa),  for  15  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAJIKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa)  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Carey. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  5945.  An  act  to  establish  a  United 
States-Puerto  RJco  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Puerto  Rico. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  R  5945  An  act  to  establish  a  United 
States-Puerto  Rico  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Puerto  Rico;  and 

H.R.  7356.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  nomination  and 
selection  of  candidates  for  appointment  to 
the  Military.  Naval,  and  Air  Force  Academies. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Friday,  February  21,  1964,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1733.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an 
audit  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington for  the  fiscal  year  1963.  pursuant  to 
the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act 
(31  use  841)  (H.  Doc.  No.  233);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

1734.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasiiry.  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  a  flat  fee 
for  services  performed  In  connection  with 
the  arrival  in.  or  departure  from,  the  United 
States  of  a  private  aircraft  or  private  vessel, 
and  for  other  purposes";  tOL  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  on  crimes  against  bank- 
ing institutions  (Rept.  No.  1147).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PASCELL:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  4638.  A  bill  to  promote  the  orderly 
transfer  of  the  Executive  power  In  connec- 
tion with  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
office  of  a  President  and  the  Inauguration 
of  a  new  President  (Rept.  No.  1148).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 

H.R.  10036.  A  bill  to  create  the  Freedom 
Commission  for  the  development  of  the  sci- 
ence of  counteraction  to  the  world  Commu- 
nist conspiracy  and  for  the  training  and  de- 
velopment of  leaders  In  a  total  political  war; 
to  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 

HJl.  10037.  A  bill  to  create  the  Freedom 
Commission  and  the  Freedom  Academy,  to 
conduct  research  to  develop  an  integrated 
body  of  operational  knowledge  In  the  politi- 
cal, psychological,  economic,  technological, 
and  organizational  areaa  to  Increase  the  non- 
mllltary  capabilities  of  the  United  States  In 
the  global  struggle  between  freedom  and 
communism,  to  educate  and  train  Govern- 
ment personnel  and  private  citizens  to  under- 
stand and  Implement  this  body  of  knowledge, 
and  also  to  provide  education  and  training 
for  foreign  students  In  these  areas  of  knowl- 
edge under  appropriate  conditions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

H.R.  10038.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees"  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954 
and  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  with 
regard   to  filing  designation  of  beneficiary. 


and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS: 
H.R.  10039.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of 
methods  of  helping  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  victims  of  future  flood  and  earth- 
slide  disasters;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  \ 

By  Mr.HAGEN  of  California: 
H.R.  10040.  A  bill  to  prohibit  fishing  In  the 
territorial  waters  of  the  United  SUtes  and  in 
certain  other  areas  by  any  vessel,  except  a 
vessel  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.R.  10041.  A   bill   to   Improve   the   public 
health  through  revising,  consolidating,  and 
improving   the   hospital   and   other   m*dlcal 
facilities    provisions   of    the    Public    Health 
Service  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  10042.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  increase  the  oppor- 
tunities for  training  professional  nursing 
personnel,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conamlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HJl.  10043.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion for  assistance  In  the  provision  of  grad- 
uate or  specialized  public  health  training, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 
HJl.  10044.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  medical  care 
for  certain  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  are  entitled  to  retired  or  retainer  pay, 
or  equivalent  pay.  and  who  served  on  active 
duty  for  at  least  90  days  during  time  of  war 
or  conflict,  and  their  dependents;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York: 
HJl.  10046.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  overtime  compensation  to  substi- 
tute employees  In  the  postal  field  service, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  Of  California : 
HJl.  10046.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  so  as  to  per- 
mit injured  employees  entitled  to  receive 
medical  services  under  such  act  to  utilize 
the  services  of  optometrists;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  WHTTENER: 
HJl.  10047.  A  bill  to  grant  credit  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
for  service  performed  by  Federal  employees 
under  a  cooperative  agreement  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  with  respect  to  the  administration 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  In 
such  State,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WICKERSHAM: 
H.R.  10048.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  47 
(Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  by  creating  single- 
officer  general  and  special  courts-martial. 
pro\idlng  for  law  officers  on  special  courts- 
martial,  affording  accused  persons  an  op- 
portunity to  be  represented  In  certain  special 
courts-martial  proceedings  by  counsel  having 
the  qualifications  of  defense  counsel  detailed 
for  general  courts-martial,  providing  for  cer- 
tain pretrial  proceedings  and  other  pro- 
cedural changes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  10049.  A  bill  to  further  Insure  to  mili- 
tary personnel  certain  due  process  protection 
by  providing  for  military  judges  to  be  de- 
tailed to  all  general  courts-martial,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  10050.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  47 
(Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice)  of  title 
10.  to  authorize  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
to  grant  relief  In  certain  courts-martial  cases, 
to  extend  the  time  within  which  an  accused 
may  petition  for  a  new  trial,  and  for  other 
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purpoMs:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr   WILLIS; 
HR  10061.  A  bin  to  amend  Public  Law  W- 
373   as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  report- 
inK  date    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judllcary. 
By  Mr   CHARLES  H    WILSON: 
HJl  10052.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  13.  United 
States   Code,    to    provide    for    a    mid-decade 
census   of   population,    unemployment,   and 
housing  in   1966  and  every   10  years  there- 
after;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr  BONNER: 
H  R  10053  A  bill  to  amend  section  503  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  relating  to 
the  construction  differential  subsidies,  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr   LENNON: 
HR  10064     A  bin  to  grant  credit  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  for 
service  performed  by  Federal  employees  under 
a  cooperative  agreement  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
with   respect    to   the    administration   of   the 
Pair  Labor   Standards   Act   of    1938  In   such 
State    and  for  other  purposes:   to  the  Com- 
mitted on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr    BUCKLEY; 
HR  10056    A  bin  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the   fiscal  years  1966  and   1967  for 
the  construction  of  certain  highways  In  ac- 
cordance with  title  33  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works 
By  Mr    NELSEN: 
H  R  10056    A  bUl  to  limit  the  authority  of 
the   Commodity   Credit   Corporation    to   sell 
any   food   grains  and   feed   grains  owned  or 
controlled  by  it;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture 

By  Mr   ROOSEVELT: 
H  R  10057    A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
6    1933.  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  develop  and  maintain  Im- 
proved,   voluntary    methods    of    recruiting. 
training,  transporting,  and  distributing  agri- 
cultural workers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr   TOLLEPSON; 
HR  10058    A  bill  to  amend  section  503  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.   1936.  relating  to 
construction    differential    subsidies:    to    the 
Committee  on   Merchant   Marine  and   Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr  BECKWORTH: 
H  R.  10059  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  provi- 
sions which  presently  prevent  an  Individual 
from  simultaneously  receiving  both  a  full 
old-age  or  disability  Insurance  benefit  and  a 
full  widow's,  widower's,  or  mother's  Insurance 
benefit;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr    DERWINSKI: 
HJ  Res  929    Joint   resolution  authorizing 
and   requesting    the   President   to   designate 
April  9.  1964.  as  a  day  for  observance  of  the 
courage    displayed    by    the    uprising    In    the 
Warsaw  ghetto  against  the  Nazis;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   FEIGHAN: 
H.J.  Res  930    Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment     to    the     Constitution    of     the 
United    States;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    STAFFORD; 
H.J  Res.  931.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an   amendment   to  the  Constitution   of   the 
United    States;    to    the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York: 
H.  Con.  Res.  268.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congre«s  with  respect 
to  the  persecution  by  the  Soviet  Union  of 
persons  because  of  their  religion;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aflairs. 
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By  Mr  JOELSON; 
H  Con  Res  369.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  bring  the  Baltic  States  question 
before  the  United  Nations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  AODABBO: 
H  Con.  Res.  370    Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  persecution   by   the  Soviet  Union  of 
persons  because  of  their  religion;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr   FLOOD 
H  Res  633    Resolution    to    Investigate    so- 
licitations of  certain  contributions  from  Gov- 
ernment employees  for  charitable  purposes, 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Ui   TAFT: 
H.  Res.  634    Resolution    to    Investigate    so- 
licitations of  certain  contributions  from  Gov- 
ernment  employees  for  charitable  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr   GURNEY: 
H  Res.  635    Resolution    to    Investigate    so- 
licitations   of    certain    contributions     from 
Government   employees   for   charitable   pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr  SCHWEIKER: 
H  Res.  636    Resolution    to   investigate   the 
solicitation    of    certain    contributions    from 
Government   employees   for   charitable   pxir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  take  notice  of  a 
declaration  of  an  emergency  relating  to  the 
operation  and  effect  of  chapter  125  of  the 
sessions  law  of  1963.  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  GALLAGHER 
HR.  10060.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
Clinton   Lewis:    to   the    Committee    on   the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  KEOOH; 
HJl.  10061.  A   bin    for    the    relief    of    Vlto 
Glammona;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H  R.  10062    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  J. 
Tavormlna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts: 
HR.  10063.  A  bin  for   the  relief  of  Dlmas 
Perelra  Tavares;    to   the  Committee   on   the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  PHILBIN : 
H  R.  10064.  A  bin   for   the  relief  of  Maria 
Coutoupldls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama: 
HR.  10065.  A  bin    for   the   relief  of   John 
Raymond   Witt;    to   the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R  10066.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Joe  C. 
Oden;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  ROOSEVELT; 
HR.  10067.  A   bin    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Dlckranouhl   Barsamlan;    to   the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  VAN  PELT: 
HR.  10068.  A   bill    for    the   relief    of    Miss 
Dlmltra     Petta     and     Miss     Demetra     Kou- 
troumbl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE 

Thirsday,  Fkiiriary  20,  1964 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  10. 
1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  I  Mr.  MetcalfI. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DX)..  ofTered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  God  of  truth.  Father  of  our 
spirits,  all  is  Thine  except  the  drifting 
clouds  of  unrighteousness  which  in  the 
end  cannot  hide  Thy  light,  which  no 
darkness  can  put  out. 

For  those  who  here  in  perilous  times, 
sent  to  this  body  by  those  who  put  their 
trust  in  them,  and  who  speak  for  the 
peoples  best  welfare,  we  pray  for  their 
deliverance  from  the  subtle  lures  of  of- 
fice and  from  the  arrogance  which  lurks 
always  in  power,  and  for  the  unswerving 
determination  to  bow  to  no  compulsion, 
save  the  sovereignty  of  their  own  con- 
science. 

Steady  us  in  all  our  decisions  and  in 

all  our  ways,  with  the  knowledge  that 

only  in  Thy  will  is  our  peace  and  our 

victory. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemers  name. 

Amen.  

THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day. February  19.  1964.  was  dispensed 
with. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECXmVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  notified  the  Senate  that 
Mr.  Brooks,  of  Texas,  had  been  ap- 
pointed a  manager  at  the  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon  to  the  bill 
( H.R.  4638 )  to  promote  the  orderly  trans- 
fer of  the  executive  power  In  connection 
with  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office 
of  a  President  and  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  President,  vice  Mr.  Holifield 
excused. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills.  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HR.7381.  An  ret  to  simplify,  modernize, 
and  consolidate  the  laws  relating  to  the  em- 
ployment of  civilians  In  more  than  one  posi- 
tion and  the  laws  concerning  the  civilian 
employment  of  retired  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  9640.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore  estab- 
lishments for  the  Coast  Guard. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  al.so  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  5945)  to  establish  a 
United  States-Puerto  Rico  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  it  was 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  7381)  to  simplify,  mod- 
ernize, and  consolidate  the  laws  relating 
to  the  employment  of  civilians  in  more 
than  one  pHJsition  and  the  laws  concern- 
ing the  civilian  employment  of  retired 
members  of  the  uniformed  services,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfiQce  and  Civil  Service. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  it  was  ordered  that 
there  be  a  morning  hour,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY 
TO  FILE  REPORT  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT TONIGHT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a 
report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  willing  to  have  a  little  more  time 
allowed,  if  necessary.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned  the  committee  can  have  until 
tomorrow  night — although,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  shall  be  ready  by  6 
o'clock  tonight. 

As  I  understand,  one  or  more  members 
of  the  committee  wish  to  file  minority 
views.  Whether  they  will  be  ready  by 
tonight.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
that  proviso.  I  should  like  to  have  my 
unanimous-consent  request  acted  on; 
and  if  any  difficulties  arise  in  the  mean- 
time. I  shall  be  most  happy  to  withdraw 
the  request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  committee 
will  be  allowed  until  midnight  tonight — 
as  requested — to  file  a  report. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  the  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  were  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


SUSPENSION  OF  EQUAL  OPPORTU- 
NITY REQUIREMENTS  OF  SEC- 
TION 315  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OP  1934 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  at  the  desk  a  privileged  matter — a 
message  from  the  House,  in  connection 
with  House  Joint  Resolution  247  and  the 
Senate  amendment  to  that  measure.  I 
ask  that  it  be  taken  up  at  this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nouncing its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  247)  to  suspend  for  the  1964 
campaign  the  equal  opE>ortunity  require- 
ments of  section  315  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  for  legally  qualified 
candidates  for  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice  President,  and  requesting  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ment and  agree  to  the  request  of  the 
House  for  a  conference,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  appointed 
Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, Mr.  ScoTT,  and  Mr.  Prouty  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


BEEF  IMPORT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounced a  voluntary  agreement  with 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  on  beef  im- 
ports. These  two  countries  provide  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  our  imports  of 
fresh  and  frozen  beef  and  veal.  The 
agreement,  as  I  understand  it,  is  sub- 
ject to  review  after  3  years. 

In  brief,  the  agreement  guarantees 
foreign  exporters  of  beef  to  the  United 
States  approximately  11  percent  of  our 
domestic  market,  holding  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  exports  to  the  United 
States  at  the  1962-63  average,  allowing 
for  consumption  growth. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  small  step — a 
very  small  one — in  the  right  direction; 
but  it  is  not  enough.  It  provides  little 
protection  for  our  domestic  industry  at 
a  time  when  prices  are  down.  During  the 
current  calendar  year,  it  will  provide  a 
6-percent  reduction,  as  compared  with 
1963  imports. 

The  idea  of  a  voluntary  negotiated 
agreement  with  these  two  major  beef  ex- 
FKjrters  is  excellent — but  certainly  not 
one  that  guarantees  foreign  suppliers 


such  a  major  foothold  on  our  beef  mar- 
ket. We  cannot  blame  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  when  they  can  get  an 
agreement  which  will  permit  them  to 
continue  to  export  to  the  United  States 
at  a  rate  comparable  to  those  of  the  two 
highest  years  in  history.  The  American 
cattle  industry  is  the  one  that  is  being 
hurt.  It  would  have  been  far  more  real- 
istic if  the  average  imports  had  been 
computed  over  the  past  5  years,  instead 
of  the  last  2  years. 

In  addition,  I  am  somewhat  concerned 
about  the  effect  such  an  agreement  will 
have  on  efforts  to  aid  the  domestic  live- 
stock industry,  in  light  of  the  delicate 
state  of  our  international  trade  negotia- 
tions. Frankly,  I  am  anxious  to  see  a 
much  more  idealistic  quota  established, 
either  through  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
recommendations  or  congressional  ac- 
tion. It  is  for  this  reason  that  my  col- 
league [Mr.  Metcalf]  and  I  have  pre- 
pared, for  introduction,  legislation  which 
would  establish  a  quota  system  on  beef 
imports,  based  on  the  past  5 -year  av- 
erage. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  this  bill,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  my  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the 
Senators  from  North  Dakota  [  Mr.  Young 
and  Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  TMr.  McGovern],  and  the 
Senators  form  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper 
and  Mr.  Miller!  ;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  the  text  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  and  a  letter  on  the  same 
issue  which  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]  and  I  ad- 
dre.ssed  to  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  bill  held  at  the  desk, 
for  additional  cosponsors,  until  Monday, 
February  24. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  and  letter  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  the  bill  will  be  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  bill  (S.  2525)  to  restrict  imports 
of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  into  the  United 
States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mansfield 
^for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
total  quantities  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton 
(In  all  forms  except  canned,  cured  and 
cooked  meat,  and  live  animals)  originating 
In  any  country  which  may  be  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption 
during  any  period  of  12  months  shall  not 
exceed  the  average  annual  quantities  of  such 
products  Imported  from  such  country  dur- 
ing the  5-year  period  ending  on  December 
31,  1963:  Provided,  That  beginning  January 
1,  1965,  there  may  be  an  annual  Increase  In 
the  total  quantities  of  such  products  which 
may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  such  purpose,  corresponding  to 
the  annual  rate  of  Increase  in  the  total  Unit- 
ed States  market  for  such  products,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Mansfield 

Is  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senatx. 
Office  of  the  Majority  Leadek. 
Washington.   DC  .  February  19.  1964. 
Mr.  Ben  Dorfman. 
Chairman.  US.  Tariff  Commiasion, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  Informed  that 
on  February  20,  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
will  consider  copper  for  possible  inclusion 
on  the  Presidents  list  of  articles  for  con- 
sideration in  trade  agreement  negotiations. 
Because  copper  is  the  leading  mineral  in  the 
State  of  Montana's  active  mining  industry, 
we  wish  to  take  this  means  of  opposing  any 
reduction  on  rates  of  duty  on  copper  Im- 
ports We  can  find  no  Justification  for  low- 
ering the  present  duty  on  foreign  copper; 
in  fact,  the  original  4-cent  tax  should  be 
restored,  based  upon  the  statistical  position 

of  the  industry.  .    ^     »      ,    „♦ 

The  domestic  copper  mining  industry  is  at 
present  at  a  disadvantage  because  of  exces- 
sive production  of  high  grade  ores  In  Africa 
and  South  America.  Should  the  tariff  be 
lowered  and  the  demand  for  domestic  copper 
fall  off  the  domestic  mines  would  be  In 
severe  economic  difficulties.  In  addition, 
our  foreign  suppliers  often  enjoy  cheaper 
water  transportation  and  certain  tax  advan- 

We  wish  to  remind  the  Commission  that 
copper  tariffs  are  not  and  never  have  been 
tor  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  or  penalizing 
foreign  metal,  but  principally  are  to  provide 
a  balance  of  relative  costs  of  those  who  sup- 
ply world  markets.  Under  present  condi- 
tions, the  excise  of  1.7  cents  per  pound  is  too 
low  to  provide  the  necessary  protection, 
therefore,  we  endorse  the  industry's  request 
that  the  tariff  be  restored  to  4  cents  per 
pound  This  would  then  put  domestic  mines 
OTi  a  competitive  basis  with  foreign  mines^ 

In  reviewing  the  tariff  on  copper,  we  ask 
that  prime  consideration  be  given  to  na- 
tional security  demands.  We  also  urge  that 
no  recommendations  be  made  which  w  11  be 
adverse  to  a  healthy  domestic  copper  mining 
industry  operating  under  a  reasonably  bal- 
anced situation. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration,  and  w.e 
ask  that  this  letter  be  made  a  part  of  the 
printed  proceedings  of  this  hearing. 

With  best  personal  wishes,  we  are. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mike   Mansfield 

T.ir»    MeTCALF. 


UNITED  STATES-MEXICO 
NEGMDTIATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day President  Johnson  will  fly  to  Cali- 
fornia where  he  will  hold  2  days  of  meet- 
ings in  Palm  Springs  with  President 
Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos.  of  Mexico.  The 
Chiefs  of  State  will  discuss  problems  of 
mutual  concern  to  our  two  countries,  as 
well  as  of  concern  to  the  hemisphere  and 
the  world. 

A  quick  glance  at  history  reveals  that 
all  has  not  always  been  well  between  our 
two  countries.  However,  history  also 
shows  that  no  problem  between  nations 
can  long  defy  solution  when  negotiations 
are  entered  into  a  spirit  of  friendship 
and  good  faith  and  a  genuine  desire  to 
succeed  Fortunately,  this  has  been  the 
tenor  of  United  States-Mexican  relations 
over  the  last  three  decades,  beginning 
with  the  good  neighbor  policy  of  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  and  reaching  a  high 
point  under  the  administrations  of  Pres- 
idents Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

Recent    approval    of    the    Chamizal 
Treaty — whereby  a  longstanding  border 


grievance  was  settled— removes  a  great 
barrier  to  further  understandings.  The 
Chamizal  problem,  which  has  been  a  di- 
visive factor  between  our  countries  for 
nearly  a  century,  could  not  have  been 
settled  without  the  friendship  and  states- 
manship of  the  Mexican  Government; 
and  we  are  most  appreciative  of  the  role 
played  by  its  great  President.  Adolfo 
Lopez  Mateos. 

I  am  confident  that  the  one  remain- 
ing serious  border  problem — that  of  deal- 
ing  with  the  salinity   of  water  which 
flows    from    the    Southwestern    United 
States  into  northern  Mexico — can  be  re- 
solved   in    a   similar   spirit.     Certainly 
President  Johnson  is  eager  to  maintain 
and  improve  existing  relations  on  the 
high  plane  to  which  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Lopez  Mateos  helped  bring  them, 
and  in  which  President  Johnson  played 
a    highly   signiflcant   but    unpublicized 
part.    And  I  know  I  speak  for  my  col- 
leagues in  both  Houses  when  I  say  that 
we  look  forward  to  the  visit  of  the  Mexi- 
can   Congressmen    to    Washington    on 
March  3.  4.  and  5.  when  we  shall  discuss 
this  and  other  items  of  mutual  interest. 
Mr.   President,   in   his   meeting   with 
President     Johnson.     President     Lopez 
Mateos    will    encounter   a   neighbor   of 
Mexico  whose  friendship  for  that  great 
land  is  of  long  standing.    Coming  as  he 
does  from  a  State  with  a  large  popula- 
tion  of   Mexican   extraction.   President 
Johnson  has  long  been  aware  of  the  con- 
tributions which  these  people  have  made. 
A    short   excerpt    from    the   history    of 
Texas-Mexican  relations,  and  of  a  part 
which  President  Johnson  has  played  in 
them,  is  told  in  an  article  by  columnist 
Drew   Pearson  which   appeared  in  this 
morning's  -Washington  Post.    I  commend 
its  reading  to  my  colleagues,  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Johnson  Holds  Mkxico's  Esteem 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 
For  almost  100  years  any  Texan  was  al- 
ways suspected,  sometimes  hated,  by  Mexico. 
Its  people  remembered — Just  as  vividly  as 
Texans  remember  the  Alamo — the  war  of 
1848  when  a  good  slice  of  Mexico  was 
chopped  off  by  flre-eatlng.  pistol-packing, 
land-hungry  Texans 

Fifty  years  ago.  perhaps  even  20  years  ago. 
no  one  would  ha«ve  believed  that  a  President 
of  Mexico  would  sit  down  on  American  soil 
to  confer  with  a  Texas-born  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  fact  that  it  is  happening  this  week 
Is  due  In  part  to  the  more  commonsense 
shown  by  both  nations;  In  part  to  the  two 
men  who  are  meeting  In  Los  Angeles;  and  In 
part  to  the  people  of  San  Antonio  who 
elected  a  Spanish-American.  Henry  Gon- 
zalez, to  Congress,  and  to  the  people  of  El 
P.\so  who  elected  another  Spanish-American, 
Raymond  Telles.  as  their  mayor 

President  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos  is  a  mod- 
erate who  has  continued  the  land  and  eco- 
nomic reforms  of  the  Mexican  revolution— 
at  first  bitterly  opposed  by  the  United  States 
Lopez  Mateos  has  realized  that  American 
tourist  trade  and  American  investments 
mean  the  difTerence  between  prosperity  and 
poverty;  so.  without  sacrificing  anything  in 
the  way  of  Mexican  pride  and  sovereignty, 
he  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  work  at 
friendship. 


He  became  the  first  Mexican  President  in 
history  to  cross  into  Texas,  when  he  visited 
the  LBJ  ranch  while  Mr.  Johnson  was  Vice 
President.  And  previously  he  conferred  with 
Mr.  Johnson  at  Acapulco  when  Johnson  was 
Senate  majority  leader. 

JOHNSON'S     FRIENDSHIP 

Prei^ldent  Johnson,  in  turn,  is  revered  In 
Mexico  as  perhaps  few  other  American  Presi- 
dents. Mexicans  remember  how  he  toured 
San  Antonio  In  an  old  pickup  truck  cam- 
paigning for  Henry  Gonzalez  and  conceived 
the  brilliant  Idea  of  bringing  Pepe  Cantln- 
flds,  popular  sUr  of  "Around  the  World  in 
Eighty  Days."  to  San  Antonio  to  help 
Gonzalez. 

But  most  of  all.  Mexicans  remember  an 
event  which  occurred  during  the  Korean  war 
when  the  people  of  Three  Rivers.  Tex.,  re- 
fused to  bury  a  Mexican-American  boy  killed 
In  battle. 

The  brother  of  the  Governor  of  Taxco  told 
the  story  when  Johnson  went  to  that  city 
In  1958.  Tears  streamed  down  his  face  as 
he  spoke,  and  Johnson,  who  doesn't  speak 
Spanish  well,  couldn't  undersund  the  rea- 
son.   But  here  Is  what  the  Mexican  said: 

When  a  Mexican  boy.  drafted  Into  the 
American  Army,  was  killed  In  Korea,  his  body 
was  brought  back  to  Three  Rivers.  Tex.,  where 
he  had  lived.  But  the  one  funeral  parlor 
in  that  little  town  would  not  give  him  a 
burial  because  he  was  a  Mexican. 

•Whereupon  the  Senator  from  Texas  who 
Is  with  us  today  telephoned  from  Washing- 
ton: "I  can't  make  the  funeral  parlor  bury 
this  boy.  but  I  can  bring  his  body  to  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery  In  Washington  and 
bury  him   alongside  Presidents." 

•And  that,"  said  the  Mexican  speaker.  "Is 
what  the  Senator  from  Texas  did." 


1964^ 
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PROGRAM  FOR  PRODUCTION  AND 
CONSUMPTION  OF  COTTON  AND 
WHEAT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  I  announce  that 
if  there  are  no  difficulties  connected  with 
the  filing  of  the  report  on  the  wheat  and 
cotton  bill  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  by  midnight  tonight, 
it  would  be  the  hope  of  the  leadership  to 
bring  up  that  bill  tomorrow  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  reading  of  Washington's 
Farewell  Address. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
Senate's  making  progress,  but  we  have 
not  yet  received  a  bill  from  the  commit- 
tee. I  do  not  see  how  we  can  intelli- 
gently debate  a  bill  we  have  not  yet  seen. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  won- 
der if  we  would  not  make  l)etter  time  if 
Senators  had  an  opportunity  first  to  read 
the  bill— which  will  not  be  available 
imtil  tomorrow  morning — to  study  it  and 
then  proceed  to  consider  it  next  week. 
I  shall  not  object  if  that  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator wishes  to  do.  but  I  think  the  Sena- 
tors would  be  trying  to  debate  something 
they  do  not  know  anything  about.  We 
do  too  much  of  that  as  it  is. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
a  good  argument,  as  always.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  report  will  be 
available  this  afternoon.  I.  of  course, 
made  the  request— which  would  have  to 
be  a  unanimous-consent  request — with 
the  idea  in  mind,  though  I  did  not  state 
it    that  the  report  would  be  available. 


But  if  the  Senator  desires.  I  would  be 
most  happy  to  change  the  tentative  an- 
nouncement to  make  it  applicable  to 
Monday. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Unless 
we  are  sure  we  will  get  the  report  and 
have  time  to  read  it,  I  think  it  would 
be  better  to  carry  it  over  until  next  week. 
However.  I  would  be  willing  to  wait  until 
later  in  the  day  to  see  how  much  prog- 
ress is  made  toward  completing  the  re- 
port. I  understand  that  the  committee 
has  until  midnight  to  file  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has  a 
point,  and  I  will  discuss  it  with  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRBISEN.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  in  order  to  make  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  valid,  the  Senate  would 
have  to  adjourn. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  cor- 
rect; It  would  require  unanimous  con- 
sent to  bring  up  the  report  while  the  Sen- 
ate is  in  recess. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Would  the  majority 
leader  say  he  is  not  expecting  any  votes 
tomorrow,  but  only  statements  on  the 
bill  about  which  he  is  talking? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  bill  is 
brought  up  tomorrow,  the  joint  leader- 
ship could  assure  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  that  there  would  be  no 
votes  tomorrow. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  pursuant  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  made  previously,  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mi- 
nority and  supplemental  views  on  the  bill 
to  be  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  be  filed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ET  CETERA 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Fbe  fob  Services  Ptrfobmed  in  Connection 
With  the  Arrival  In,  oh  Departure  Prom, 
the  United  States  of  a  Private  Aircraft  or 
Private  Vessel 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  a  flat  fee  for  services  performed 
in  connection  with  the  arrival  In,  or  depart- 
Uue  from,  the  United  States  of  a  private  air- 
craft or  private  vessel,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

AtJDiT  Report  on  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  an  audit  report  on  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington,  fiscal  year  1963   (with 


an  accompanying  report);   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Unnecessary  Procurement  Be- 
cause EQtnpMENT  Requirements  Weh,e 
Overstated  by  WnrrE  Sands  Missile  Range, 
New  Mexico 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  -on  unnecessary  procurement 
initiated  or  planned  because  equipment  re- 
quirements were  overstated  by  White  Sands 
Missile  Range,  New  Mexico,  Department  of 
the  Army,  dated  February  1964  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Overpayments  Made  Under  a  Cost- 
Plus-a-Fixed-Fee  Contract  for  Procure- 
ment OF  Nuclear  Submarine  Componente 
From  Combustion  Engineering,  Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  overpayments  made  under 
a  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  contract  for  the  pro- 
curement of  nuclear  submarine  components 
from  Combustion  Engineering,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  Department  of  the  Navy,  dated 
February  1964  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY- 
RESOLUTION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
adopted  at  a  mass  meeting  of  Lithua- 
nian-Americans, in  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  on 
February  16, 1964,  relating  to  Lithuanian 
independence,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  6196.  An  act  to  encourage  Increased 
consumption  of  cotton,  to  maintain  the  In- 
come of  cotton  producers,  to  provide  a  spe- 
cial research  program  designed  to  lower  costs 
of  production,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  874);  with  minority  and  supplemental 
views. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield  relating 
to  the  report  on  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 

Leverett  Edwards,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a 
member  of  the   National   Mediation   Board. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Metcalf,    Mr,   Burdick,   Mr.   Young 

of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 

Miller,  and  Mr.  Hickenlooper)  : 

S.  2525.  A  bill  to  restrict  imports  of  beef, 

veal,  and  mutton  into  the  United  States;  to 

the  Committee  on  Finance. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

S.  2526.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wright  O. 
James;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KT .LENDER  (by  request)  : 

S.  2527.  A  bill  to  amend  paragraph  (a)   of 

the  act  of  March  4,  1913,  as  amended  by  the 

act  of  January  31,  1931    (16  U.S.C.  502);   to 

the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  MORSE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Metcalf)  : 

S.  2528.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  874, 
81st  Congress,  in  order  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  local  educational  agencies  in  the 
education  of  children  of  needy  families  and 
children  residing  In  areas  of  substantial  un- 
employment with  unemployed  parents;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  tin- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HILL: 

S.  2529.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  Increase  the  opportunities  for 
training  professional  nursing  personnel,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  2530.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  extend  the  authorization  for 
assistance  in  the  provision  of  graduate  or 
specialized  public  health  training,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  2531.  A  bill  to  improve  the  public  health 
through  revising,  consolidating,  and  improv- 
ing the  hospital  and  other  medical  facilities 
provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

By  Mr.  GRUENING   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bartlett)  : 

S.  2532.  A  bill  to  aid  In  the  administration 
of  the  Pribllof  Islands,  In  Alaska,  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  to  provide  for  the 
self-sufficiency  of  the  inhabitants  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Macnuson)  : 

S.  3633.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Manson  Unit,  Chelan  Division,  Chief 
Joseph  Dam  project,  Washington,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH  (by  request)  : 

S.  2534.  A  bill  to  authorize  outpatient 
medical  services  to  certain  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  World  War  II,  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

S.  2535.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Oar 
Wah;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 

S.J.  Res.  157.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide a  means  for  determination  of  the  In- 
ability of  the  President  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervin  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 

INVESTIGATION  OF  GOVERNMENT 
COMPETITION  WITH  PRIVATE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  the  following 
resolution  <S.  Res.  299)  ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations : 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment   Operations,    or    any   duly    authorized 
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subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  lU  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
for  the  purpose  of  determining — 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  are  engaged  In 
the  production  or  furnishing  of  goods  and 
services  which  can  be  supplied  by  private 
enterprise; 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  necessity  or  the 
national  security  require  that  such  goods  and 
services  be  produced  or  furnished  by  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Government;   and 

(3)  the  means  and  methods  by  which  the 
function  of  producing  or  furnishing  such 
goods  and  services  may  be  transferred  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time  and  to  the  greatest 
practicable  extent  to  private  competitive  en- 
terprise within  the  United  States. 

S«c  a  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  March  1.  1964.  through 
January  31.  1966.  Is  authorized  to  ( 1 )  make 
such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advisable;  (2) 
employ  upon  a  temporary  basis  technical, 
clerical,  and  other  assistants  and  consul- 
tants Provided.  That  the  minority  Is  author- 
ized, at  Its  discretion,  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  to  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government 

Skc  3  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings upon  the  study  and  investigation  au- 
thorized by  this  resolution,  together  with  Its 
recommendations  for  such  legislation  as  It 
deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  but  not  later  than  January 
31.  1965. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$125,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
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hospital  treatment  with  this  outpatient 
care. 

In  any  event.  I  feel  that  this  Is  a 
A'orthy  area  for  extensive  study,  and 
this  bill  provides  a  vehicle  for  explora- 
tion of  the  needs  and  solutions  In  this 
area. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bin  (S,  2534)  to  authorize  out- 
patient medical  services  to  certain  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I.  World  War  II.  and 
the  Korean  conflict,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborouch. 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


A   BILL  TO   PROVIDE   OUTPATIENT 

TREATMENT  OP  VETERANS  BY  VA 

HOSPITALS 

Mr.  YARBOROUCH.  Mr.  President. 
I  introduce,  by  request,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  which  would  permit  out- 
patient treatment  by  the  Veterans"  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  for  veterans  of 
World  War  I,  World  War  II.  or  the  Ko- 
rean conflict  who  are  in  receipt  of  a 
pension  under  chapter  15.  title  38. 
United  States  Code. 

This  is  an  area  where  more  study  Is 
needed.  The  veteran  population  is 
growing  older  and  its  health  problems 
are  more  acute.  This  bill  will  give  the 
appropriate  committee  of  the  Senate  an 
opportunity  to  look  deeply  into  this 
matter. 

This  bill  would  extend  the  outpatient 
program,  which  presently  exists  for  vet- 
erans of  the  Spanish-American  War. 
the  Boxer  Rebellion,  and  the  Philippines 
Insurrection,  to  Include  the  veterans  of 
both  World  Wars  and  Korea. 

Under  existing  law  veterans  other 
than  those  above  mentioned  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  before  they  can  be  treated.  It 
might  be  far  less  expensive  to  provide 
those  veterans  who  do  not  need  extended 


PRESIDENTLAL     SUCCESSION     AND 
DISABILITY 

Mr.  ERVIN  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 20  I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 147  which  would  provide  a  method 
to  select  a  new  Vice  President  in  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  in  that  office.  It 
would  also  provide  a  method  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  ofDces  of  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President  should  these  of- 
fices be  vacant  at  the  same  time. 

I  have  testified  in  support  of  this  joint 
resolution  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Consitutional  Amendments,  That  sub- 
committee had  before  it  eight  resolutions 
dealing  with  the  questions  of  Presidential 
succession  and  disability.  Because  of 
the  variety  of  solutions  to  these  vexing 
problems  proposed  by  these  resolutions. 
I  would  like  to  discuss  the  reasons  why 
I  think  my  resolution  best  meets  the 
country's  needs.  Following  my  remarks 
on  the  problem  of  succession.  I  shall 
discuss  the  problem  of  Presidential  dis- 
ability and  introduce  a  resolution  on 
that  subject. 

These  are  problems  of  very  serious 
proportions  and  it  is  most  fitting  that 
so  much  thought  has  been  given  them. 
I  am  pleased  that  there  have  been  pro- 
posed a  number  of  constructive  solu- 
tions to  these  problems,  and  I  congratu- 
late our  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Bayh.  who.  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments, 
has  conducted  hearings  on  this  vital  sub- 
ject. 

The  system  which  I  have  proposed 
has  the  advantage  of  utilizing  the  same 
method  for  filling  vacancies  in  the  of- 
fice of  Vice  President  and  in  the  offices 
of  President  and  Vice  President  together, 
I  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  prepare 
for  the  possibility,  however  remote,  that 
both  of  our  top  executive  positions  might 
be  vacant  and  I  think  it  highly  desirable 
that  the  same  method  be  used  to  meet 
both  contingencies. 

For  this  reason.  I  do  not  support  the 
system  of  succession  embodied  In  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  139  or  that  In  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  148.  These  resolu- 
tions provide  that  upon  the  succession 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  Vice  President, 
he  shall  nominate  a  candidate — in  the 
case  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  139 — or 
between  two  and  five  candidates — in  the 
case  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  148 — to 
fill  the  office  of  the  Vice  President.  Upon 
confirmation  by  the  Congress  of  the  new- 


President's  choice — under  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  139 — or  upon  selection  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  one  of  the 
new  President's  nominees — under  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  148 — the  candidate  so 
selected  assumes  the  office.    This  system, 
of  course,  could  not  be  used  to  fill  vacan- 
cies in  both  executive  offices  because  it 
presupposes  the  existence  of  a  Vice  Pres- 
ident who  will  nominate  his  successor 
once  he  has  succeeded  to  the  Presidency. 
Uniformity,  in  this  instance,  is  not  dic- 
Uted    solely   out   of    consideration    for 
form.    All  have  agreed  that  a  new  Vice 
President  should  be  selected  upon  suc- 
cession to  the  Presidency  of  the  former 
Vice  President.    One  of  the  main  rea- 
sons for  favoring  such  a  plan  is  the  fact 
that  we  want  the  successor  to  the  Pres- 
idency to  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  a 
considered  judgment  that  he  possesses 
the  characteristics  necessary  to  make  a 
good  President,    We  do  not  want  the  po- 
tential successor  to  the  Presidency  to  be 
a  man  who.  while  eminently  suited  to  be 
Secretary  of  State  or  Speaker  of  the 
House,  lacks  the  qualities  necessary  to 
make  a  good  President     We  therefore 
want  to  guard  against  a  system  of  suc- 
cession which  places  a  man  in  the  Pres- 
idency by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  holds 
a  certain  designated  office. 

If  this  Is  true  In  the  case  of  the  man 
who  Is  to  serve  as  Vice  President,  it  Is 
certainly  even  more  compelling  in  re- 
gard to  an  individual  who  Is  chosen  to 
serve  as  President.  Thus.  I  feel  that  we 
should  not  provide  for  the  contingency 
that  both  our  highest  executive  offices 
will  be  vacant  at  once  with  a  different 
plan  than  that  which  we  employ  to  fill 
the  single  vacancy  In  the  Vice-Presi- 
dential office. 

For  this  reason.  I  do  not  favor  a  resolu- 
tion which  makes  no  provision  for  filling 
a  dual  vacancy  as  is  the  case  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  148,  Nor  do  I  favor 
meeting  this  contingency  by  providing 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  succeed  to 
the  Presidency,  as  does  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 139,  Again.  I  do  not  favor  this 
arrangement  because  the  Secretary  of 
State  Is  selected  by  the  President  on  the 
basis  of  his  ability  to  serve  In  that  posi- 
tion; he  Is  not  selected  by  the  people  or 
their  representatives  as  President, 

I  might  point  out  that  those  who  advo- 
cate that  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  be 
first  in  line  of  succession  in  order  to 
avert  a  situation  where  a  member  of  one 
party  succeeds  a  President  elected  by  the 
other  party  will  also  not  avoid  this  pos- 
sibility. In  every  recent  administration 
members  of  both  parties  have  served  as 
Cabinet  officers  and  while.  I  am  sure  they 
faithfully  execute  administration  policy 
in  their  particular  departments.  I  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  they  share  their 
Chief's  views  on  all  policy  questions. 

Turning  to  another  facet  of  this  ques- 
tion. Mr.  President.  I  want  to  recall  the 
objection  to  the  Succession  Act  of  1886 
voiced  by  President  Truman.  That  law. 
which  was  in  force  until  1947  when  the 
present  succession  law  was  enacted,  pro- 
vided that  the  Secretary  of  State,  fol- 
lowed by  other  members  of  the  Cabinet 
In  stated  order,  would  succeed  to  the 
Presidency,  President  Truman  believed 
that  it  was  undemocratic  for  a  Vice 
President,  who  had  himself  succeeded  to 
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the  Office  of  President,  to  be  able  to 
pick  his  successor  and  therefore  advo- 
cated that  elected  representatives  of  the 
people,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
be  first  in  the  line  of  succession,  I  be- 
lieve that  as  a  practical  matter  the  same 
objection  can  be  made  to  succession 
measures  which  allow  the  new  President 
to  nominate  his  successor  while  the  Con- 
gress merely  confirms. 

It  is  my  view  that  during  a  time  of 
crisis,  such  as  exists  following  the  death 
of  a  President,  all  responsible  political 
factions  will  rally  to  the  administration. 
For  this  reason,  it  appears  to  me  that  a 
system  which  allows  the  new  President 
to  nominate  his  successor  would,  in  prac- 
tice, be  subject  to  President  Truman's  ob- 
jection— it  would  allow  the  new  Presi- 
dent who  had  not  been  elected  to  the  Of- 
fice to  handpick  his  successor.  This  is 
true  because  Congress  would  be  loath  to 
rebuff  the  new  President  by  refusing  to 
confirm  his  choice. 

Yet  this  same  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  rebuff  the  fledgling  ad- 
ministration would  be  an  asset  in  a  sys- 
tem which  gave  to  the  Congress  the  au- 
thority to  select  the  new  Vice  President. 
This  reluctance  would  impede  any  at- 
tempt to  cause  a  change  of  party  in  mid- 
stream and  at  the  same  time  would  allow 
the  President's  successor  to  be  democrat- 
ically selected. 

I  think  it  very  important  that  any 
President  or  potential  President  be  se- 
lected by  a  democratic  process.  The  very 
cumbersome  mechanics  of  a  country- 
wide popular  election  prevent  recourse  to 
this  solution  when  time  is  of  the  essence. 
Nor  do  I  think  it  feasible  to  appoint  an 
interim  President  or  Vice  President  by 
one  method  and  then  fill  the  office  or  of- 
fices permanently  by  a  future  popular 
election.  This  would  give  the  interim  of- 
ficial no  real  mandate — a  state  of  affairs 
we  can  ill  afford  in  this  nuclear  age 
when  the  events  of  a  week  or  a  day  can 
alter  the  course  of  history. 

Because  the  Members  of  Congress  are 
elected  by  the  people,  they  best  reflect  the 
popular  will.  Election  of  executive  offi- 
cers by  Congress,  puts  selection  only  one 
step  removed  from  popular  vote.  Fur- 
thermore, my  resolution  provides  that 
Congress  shall  meet  and  vote  In  joint 
session,  each  Member  having  one  vote. 
Under  this  system,  the  preponderance  of 
voting  strength  rests  with  the  House  of 
Representatives.  This  Is  justified.  I 
think,  because  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  are  elected  every  2  years  while 
only  one-third  of  the  Senate  is  elected 
concurrently  with  the  President  and 
Vice  President.  For  this  reason,  the 
House  is  more  likely  to  be  in  accord  with 
the  views  of  the  administration,  I  do  not 
think  It  Is  wise  to  allow  one  House  of 
Congress  to  defeat  a  candidate  for  whom 
a  majority  of  the  total  membership  of 
Congress  indicates  approval, 

I  might  add.  at  this  point,  that  I  see  no 
reason  to  restrict  the  class  of  persons 
from  whom  Congress  can  select.  I  think 
that  there  are  many  State  Governors  or. 
indeed,  distinguished  men  in  the  private 
sector  of  national  life,  who  are  as  quali- 
fied as  any  to  serve  in  our  highest  execu 
live  office. 


I  do  not  think  that  election  of  two  Vice 
Presidents  at  the  time  of  presidential 
elections  is  a  felicitous  solution  to  the 
problem  of  Presidential  succession.  For 
one  reason,  I  share  the  fear  of  those  who 
express  doubt  as  to  whether  the  type  of 
person  who  we  would  want  to  be  second 
in  line  to  the  Presidency  would  be  will- 
ing to  serve  in  this  position.  It  Is  only 
recently  that  we  have  seen  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency become  an  office  of  major  impor- 
tance ;  bisecting  it  might  well  impede  this 
salutary  trend.  I  think  this  plan  has  an- 
other serious  defect.  It  is  not  inconceiv- 
able that  tragedy  could  strike,  vacating 
both  Vice  Presidential  offices  and  that  of 
the  President,  It  is  not  rare,  at  occa- 
sions of  state,  for  all  our  top  executive 
officers  to  be  present,  and  we  cannot  for- 
get that  ours  is  the  age  of  th€  nuclear 
bomb.  An  adequate  succession  plan,  I 
feel,  must  provide  a  method  to  fill  any 
and  all  vacancies  that  occur  when  they 
occur,  a  short  list  of  successors  will  not 
do. 

To  those  who  feel  that  our  present  suc- 
cession law  is  adequate,  let  me  say  that 
I  consider  it  vital  to  have  at  all  times  a 
Vice  President  who  can  be  briefed  on  and 
participate  in  important  matters  of  state. 
Only  in  this  way  can  continuity  in  our 
Government  l)e  assured.  But  I  want  to 
reiterate  the  statement  which  I  made  be- 
fore the  Constitutional  Amendments 
Subcommittee  that  my  objections  to  the 
present  system  do  not  in  any  way  reflect 
doubt  on  the  abilities  of  the  Speaker,  Mr. 
McCoRMACK,  or  on  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Hayden.  Each.  I 
think,  would  make  a  fine  and  able  Presi- 
dent should  he  be  called  upon  to  serve 
in  that  capacity. 

PHESIDENTIAL    DISABILTTT 

Mr.  President,  I  now  would  like  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  question  of  Presi- 
dential disability,  I  am  introducing,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  joint  resolution 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution relating  to  Presidential  disability 
which  I  would  like  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

While  the  country  has  had  three  dif- 
ferent laws  relating  to  succession,  none 
of  which  we  have  had  to  utilize,  we  have 
never  promulgated  a  law  relating  to  dis- 
ability and  there  have  been  at  least  two 
situations  when  such  a  law  was  needed. 
Perhaps  this  deficiency  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  disability  raises  thornier  and 
touchier  problems  than  does  succession. 
For  solving  the  problem  of  Presidential 
succession  involves  deciding  who  can  best 
fill  a  vacant  office,  Provldirfg  for  Presi- 
dential disability  necessitates  selection 
of  those  who  must  make  the  awesome 
judgment  to  remove  from  office  our  high- 
est executive  officer. 

I  think  that  we  must  look  to  the  Con- 
stitution to  solve  this  difficult  problem. 
The  Constitution  provides  a  method  of 
impeachment  for  cause.  I  see  no  reason 
why  this  same  method  cannot  be  invoked 
to  render  decision  on  physical  or  mental 
disability.  The  fifth  clause  of  article  I, 
section  2.  of  the  Constitution  gives  to  the 
House  sole  power  of  impeachment.  To 
the  Senate  is  given  the  power  to  try  all 
impeachments  in  article  I,  section  3, 
clause  6,  This  clause  further  provides 
that  a  two-thirds  majority  is  necessary 


for  removal.    The  Chief  Justice  presides 
over  the  deliberations. 

My  resolution  follows  this  system  to 
the  extent  that  that  is  possible.  Under 
it  the  House  must  declare  its  belief  that 
the  President  is  disabled,  and  the  Senate, 
presided  over  by  the  Chief  Justice,  must 
so  find  by  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  present. 

Impeachment  proceedings,  of  course, 
contemplate  permanent  removal  from 
office.  Disability,  It  is  always  hoped,  will 
be  a  temporary  affliction.  Therefore,  I 
have  added  a  second  section  to  provide 
a  mechanism  to  determine  when  dis- 
ability has  terminated.  The  section  pro- 
vides that  whenever  the  President  de- 
clares in  writing  that  he  is  no  longer 
disabled,  the  Senate,  sitting  as  before, 
shall  determine  by  majority  vote  whether 
this  is  the  case. 

I  know  that  many  will  say  that  this 
system  is  unwieldy.  But  make  no  mis- 
take, removing  a  President  from  office, 
even  temporarily  and  without  blame,  is 
serious  business.  It  is  not  work  for  a 
small  group  of  men,  operating  out  of  the 
searching  light  of  public  scrutiny.  It  is 
nothing  that  should  be  done  hsistily  and 
without  serious  deliberation.  While  its 
consequences  for  the  individual  in- 
volved are  not  so  serious  as  successful 
impeachment,  its  consequences  for  the 
country  are  every  bit  as  serious. 

Therefore,  I  oppose  all  plans  for  decid- 
ing when  a  President  is  disabled  which 
place  on  the  Cabinet  or  on  any  small 
group  of  men  this  awful  burden. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves,  either,  in 
a  belief  that  Cabinet  members  are  al- 
ways united  as  one  behind  their  Chief. 
The  fact  that  Edwin  Stanton,  Secretary 
of  War,  in  Andrew  Johnson's  Cabinet 
actively  conspired  against  the  President, 
while  feigning  loyalty  to  him,  is  well 
known.  One  authority  on  Johnson's  im- 
peachment has  referred  to  Stanton  as 
"lago  in  the  War  Department,"  John- 
son's inauspicious  inauguration  as  Vice 
President  perhaps  laid  the  groundwork 
for  the  machinations  which  followed  his 
tenacity  as  President  in  maintaining  con- 
victions, which  he  believed  in  accord 
with  constitutional  government  and  his 
conscience. 

Again,  a  lesson  from  the  period  of 
President  Wilson's  disability  is  instruc- 
tive. It  was  well  known  that  the  Presi- 
dent felt  that  Secretary  of  State  Lansing 
was  not  supporting  his  policies.  If  the 
Cabinet  had  had  the  power  to  remove 
Woodrow  Wilson,  there  would  always  be 
nagging  suspicions  that  their  action  was 
motivated  out  of  personal  disagreement 
with  the  President's  policies.  This  is  be- 
cause the  Cabinet,  unlike  the  Congress, 
does  not  deliberate  in  public;  it  does  not 
marshal  the  facts  openly  nor  are  its 
conclusions  open  to  public  scrutiny. 

Therefore.  I  feel  that  removal  of  the 
President  should  only  be  made  by  a  de- 
liberative body  whose  actions  are  subject 
to  public  scrutiny.  The  Senate  is  such  a 
body  and  such  procedure  is  in  keeping 
with  the  constitutional  precedent  for  re- 
moval from  office. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
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without  objection,  the  joint  resolution 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  157) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution to  provide  a  means  for  deter- 
mination of  the  inability  of  the  President 
to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of 
his  office,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ervin,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembUd  {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  propoaed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States : 

"A«ncL«  — 

"Section  1.  Whenever  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  proceedings  taken  as  In  the 
case  of  an  Impeachment,  declares  Its  belief 
that  the  President  has  suffered  an  Inability 
to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
otnce.  the  Senate  shall  determine  whether 
such  Inability  exists.  When  the  Senate  Is 
sitting  for  that  purpose.  Members  thereof 
shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation,  and  the 
Chief  Justice  shall  preside  No  determina- 
tion that  such  disability  exists  may  be  made 
without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  present. 

"Skc.  2.  Whenever  a  President  as  to  whom 
any  such  determination  has  been  made 
makes  written  declaration  to  the  Senate  and 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  before  the 
end  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected, 
that  his  Inability  has  been  removed,  the 
Senate  shall  determine  whether  said  In- 
ability has  been  removed.  Any  such  deter- 
mination shall  be  made  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  section  1.  except  that  a  determina- 
tion to  the  effect  that  the  inability  of  the 
President  has  been  removed  shall  be  made 
upon  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  present.  Upon  the 
making  of  any  such  determination  by  the 
Senate,  the  President  shall  resume  the  dU- 
charge  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  Presi- 
dent unless  the  term  for  which  he  was 
elected  shall  have  expired. 

"Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  States  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  submission 
to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 
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NOTICE    OF    PUBLIC    HEARING    OF 
NOMINATION      OF      EDWARD      J. 
BRENNER.  OF  NEW  JERSEY.  TO  BE 
COMMISSIONER  OF  PATENTS 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  standing  Subcommittee 
on  Patents.  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  subcommit- 
tee has  scheduled  a  public  hearing  on 
the  nomination  of  Edward  J.  Brenner, 
of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Commissioner  of 
Patents. 

The  hearing  will  commence  on  Friday. 
February  28.  at  10  a.m..  In  room  3302. 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Anyone  wishing  to  testify  or  file  a 
statement  for  the  record  should  com- 
municate immediately  with  the  office  of 
the  subcommittee,  room  349-A.  Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington.  DC.  tele- 
phone Capitol  4-3121.  or  Government 
code  180.  extension  2268. 

The  subcommittee  corisists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston!, the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
HartI.  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
IMr  BtTRDicKl.  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr.  ScoTTl.  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  IMr.  FoNCl.  and  myself. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  BILLS  FOR 
PAYMENTS  TO  SENECA  INDIANS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
ChxtrchI.  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs.  I  wish  to  announce 
that  the  subcommittee  will  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  H.R.  1794  and  S.  1836.  two  bills 
that  provide  for  payments  to  the  Seneca 
Indians  for  lands  required  for  the  Kinzua 
Dam  and  Reservoir  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Monday. 
March  2.  1964.  at  10  a.m..  in  room  3110. 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  and  all  par- 
ties who  are  interested  in  testifying  on 
this  proposed  legislation  should  contact 
the  staff  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  at  the  ear- 
liest opportunity. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  A  KENNEDY  AID- 
THEODORE  C.  SORENSEN 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
carried  an  article  by  Max  Freedman 
about  Theodore  Sorensen.  one  of  the  late 
President  Kennedy's  closest  aids. 

Occasionally  in  the  limelight,  more 
often  in  the  background.  Mr.  Sorensen 
was  a  principal  assistant  in  the  design 
of  the  President's  domestic  policies.  Be- 
cause his  thinking  on  most  issues  was 
close  to  the  President's  and  because  he 
was  an  expert  at  translating  ideas  and 
ideals  into  tangible  policies,  his  work 
in  the  White  House  was  of  immense 
value  to  the  Nation. 

After  the  assassination.  Mr.  Sorensen 
agreed  to  stay  in  the  White  House  at  the 
request  of  President  Johnson.  But  now 
that  the  critical  period  of  transition  has 
been  successfully  passed.  Mr.  Sorensen 
Is  leaving  the  Government  to  write  a 
book  about  President  Kennedy.  His 
qualifications  for  this  task  are  unique, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  product  of  his 
labors  will  be  an  enduring  contribution 
to  the  historical  literature  of  our  times. 
Mr.  Freedman's  article  is  a  fitting 
tribute  in  which  the  outstanding  nature 
of  Mr.  Sorensen's  service  to  the  Nation 
is  revealed  with  great  clarity  and  per- 
ception. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  previously  referred  to  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 

Feb.   17.  19641 
A    Tribute    to    a    Kennidt    Aid — Theodore 
SoRENsiNS   Role   Seen    More   Than    Just 
That  or  Speech wRrrni 

(By  Max  Freedman) 
On    Wednesday,    a    few    days    before    his 
departure    from    Washington,    Theodore    C. 


Sorensen.  the  special  counsel  few  President 
Kennedy,  will  be  honored  at  a  public  cere- 
mony sponsored  by  the  present  and  former 
members  of  the  Cabinet  and  by  his  closest 
associates  In  the  Government.  It  Is  difficult 
to  recall  any  other  public  servant  who  has 
received  such  a  tribute,  and  Impossible  to 
think  of  anyone  with  an  equal  claim  to  pub- 
lic recognition. 

It  Is  a  strange  misconception  of  Mr.  Sor- 
ensen's role  to  think  of  him  prlmarUy  or  es- 
sentially as  Mr.  Kennedy's  most  trusted 
speechwTlter.  He  Is  the  last  man  to  mini- 
mize the  power  of  eloquence  as  the  champion 
of  great  causes.  But  he  knows  that  the  art  of 
politics  consists  In  turning  Ideas  Into  achieve- 
ments; and  he  towered  Into  greatness  as  an 
architect  of  policy  and  a  master  of  strategy. 
He  was  so  valuable  to  Mr  Kennedy  In  the 
drafting  of  state  papers  precisely  because  he 
was  so  familiar  with  the  Ideals  and  hopes  of 
the  leader  whom  he  delighted  to  serve. 

This  surely  Is  the  central  point,  the  one 
which  means  the  most  to  Mr.  Sorensen.  He 
saw  In  Mr  Kennedy  the  leader  who  embodied 
and  fulfilled  his  own  highest  principles  of 
government.  It  was  never  necessary  for  Mr. 
Sorensen  to  attribute  to  Mr.  Kennedy  any 
spacious  Ideals  of  his  own.  His  task  was 
rather  to  draw  out  and  express  the  Ideals 
which  glowed  with  quiet  passion  In  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's mind  and  heart. 

One  tiny  story  will  Illustrate  the  almost 
unique  gift  which  Mr.  Sorensen  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  both  had  In  being  able  to  laugh 
at  themselves  without  ever  laughing  at  their 
principles.  Within  a  few  days  of  Its  delivery. 
President  Kennedy's  inaugural  address,  with 
Its  soaring  eloquence  and  majestic  Idealism, 
w.^s  universally  recognized  as  a  noble  affirma- 
tion of  the  faith  which  has  often  glorified 
America  In  times  of  challenge.  The  over- 
fiowlng  praise  rather  embarrassed  the  Presi- 
dent, and  one  day  tSi.  Sorensen  drew  gusts 
of  laughter  from  Mr.  Kennedy  by  bringing 
him  a  hilarious  parody— never  published  to 
this  day — of  the  Inaugural  address. 

Now  Mr.  Sorensen  would  have  put  his 
hand  In  the  fire  to  protect  the  principles  of 
that  speech,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  served  those 
Ideals  with  gay  courage  to  the  moment  of 
his  death.  For  both  of  them  what  mattered 
above  everything  else  was  the  victory  of  prin- 
ciples, not  the  glory  of  words;  and  they 
shrank  with  wise  reserve  from  turning  the 
tributes  to  the  speech  Into  the  exaltation  of 
the  speaker. 

We  are  fortunate  beyond  the  usual  meas- 
ure of  men   In  knowing  that  before  many 
months  havr  passed  we  will  be  able  to  look 
at  President  Kennedy  and  the  record  of  his 
administration  through  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Sor- 
ensen   and    Arthur    Schleslnger.    Jr.      Their 
two  books  win  not  be  competitive,  for  they 
win    approach    their   subject   from   different 
points  of  view,  and  wUl  throw  accumulated 
light  on  a  gallant  and  unforgettable  figure. 
Mr.  Schleslnger  came  to  the  White  House 
with    an    established    reputation    as    a    his- 
torian, a  biographer,  and  an  Interpreter,  and 
defender  of  democratic  values.    His  years  In 
the  White  House  add  another  notable  chap- 
ter to  his  record  of  public  service.    But  with 
Mr.  Sorensen  It  Is  rather  different.     He  will 
not  only  be  rearing  a  monument  to  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy: he  win  also  be  going  on  a  pilgrimage 
into   his   own   past.     He    has   It  within   his 
power  to  write  a  book  about  President  Ken- 
nedy that  win  be  at  once  unique,  invulner- 
able and  immortal.  If  It  Is  no  exaggeration 
to  use  Augustine  Blrrell's  words  In  tribute  to 
Gibbon. 

Then,  his  task  completed.  Mr  Sorensen 
wUl  be  on  his  own.  That  may  well  be  the 
beginning  of  a  new  career  of  great  signi- 
ficance for  the  American  people.  Mr.  Soren- 
sen will  not  seek  elected  ofBce  for  himself; 
but  In  the  world  of  Ideas  and  In  the  clash 
of  debate  his  Influence  will  often  count  de- 
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clslvely,  and  it  will  be  an  Influence  with 
wh'ch  scrambling  politicians  will  have  to 
reckon.  Countless  people,  especially  young 
people  with  an  adventurous  faith  In  the  des- 
tiny of  America,  look  to  Mr,  Sorensen  as 
a  spokesman  for  their  hopes.  Not  even  the 
cruel  changes  of  a  democracy  can  dim  our 
memory  of  his  valiant  services,  nor  extin- 
guish our  conviction  that  In  service  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  other  Presidents  he  will 
many  times  place  the  whole  country  again 
under  obligation  to  him. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
DEATH  OF  FATHER  MAZZUCHEL- 
LI— WHAT  ONE  MAN  DID  FOR  HIS 
COUNTRY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day marks  the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Father  Samuel  Charles  Maz- 
zuchelll.  Father  Mazzuchelll  did  not  ask 
what  his  country  could  do  for  him  but 
he  spent  34  years  doing  for  his  country 
in  educational,  civic,  architectural,  and 
religious  fields.  One  hundred  years  ago, 
when  pioneers  were  building  the  West  on 
the  constitutional  rock  of  the  Pound- 
Irig  Fathers.  Samuel  Charles  Mazzuchelll. 
missionary,  died  a  victim  of  doing  for 
others,  having  contracted  pneumonia  on 
an  errand  of  mercy  for  a  neighbor  in 
southwestern  Wisconsin. 

Citizens  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Illi- 
nois have  long  honored  Mazzuchelll  In 
their  territory  as  "Builder  of  the  West." 
On  the  centennial  of  his  death,  Febru- 
ary 23,  1864,  we  wish  to  go  on  record 
here  today  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  as  striving  to  make  him  known 
to  a  wider  circle  of  Americans. 

As  a  missionary  builder,  his  transform- 
ing touch — both  apostolic  and  architec- 
tural— helps  to  make  'America  beautiful 
for  patriots'  dream  that  sees  beyond  the 
years."  In  1830,  Samuel  Mazzuchelll  was 
the  solitary  priest  from  the  waters  of 
Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi across  the  widespread  prairies 
of  Wisconsin.  Iowa,  and  Illinois.  Italian 
born,  he  came  to  the  United  States  as  a 
Dominican  missionary  in  1828.  Newly 
ordained  in  Cincinnati,  he  set  out  from 
there  to  serve  the  Inhabitants  of  Michi- 
gan Territory,  beginning  at  Mackinac 
and  Green  Bay. 

Reared  in  the  Old  World  refinement  of 
a  comfortable  Milanese  family,  he  bore 
the  privations  of  the  wilderness  with 
urbanity  and  courage.  He  traveled  by 
canoe,  on  foot,  on  snowshoes.  and  on 
horseback.  He  shared  the  Indian's  tepee 
and  the  white  man's  cabin.  He  was  a 
friend  of  tribal  chieftain  and  fort  com- 
mandant. He  planned  the  first  curric- 
ulum for  Indians  in  native  idiom  and 
cooiperated  with  the  Indian  agents  in 
Green  Bay  and  Fort  Winnebago  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  Menominee.  Winne- 
bago, and  Chippewa.  He  published  the 
first  book  to  be  printed  in  what  is  now 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  1834. 

Father  Mazzuchelll  also  plarmed  an 
adult  education  class  for  Indians  as  well 
as  a  curriciUum  for  their  children  in  the 
mission  school,  including  a  program  of 
agriculture,  manual  training  and  domes- 
tic arts  hitherto  unknown  among  the 
aborigines.  He  attempted  to  redress  the 
wrongs  committed  against  the  Indians 


and  petitioned  the  Indian  Affairs  Bureau 
in  Washington  for  money  to  further  the 
red  man's  education.  He  once  wrote,  "It 
is  just  as  hard  for  the  Indian  to  leave 
his  home  as  it  is  for  a  white  man."  He 
could  say  this  with  feeling  as  he  himself 
was  a  voluntary  exile. 

Prom  1835  to  1843  the  missionary  fol- 
lowed the  direction  of  the  Mississippi 
through  Portage.  Prairie  du  Chien,  Ben- 
ton. Galena,  to  Dubuque,  Garryowen, 
Bellevue.  Muscatine,  I>avenport,  and 
Burlington,  teaching,  designing,  sharing, 
ministering  to  the  sick  in  numerous 
epidemics. 

Always  a  participant  in  civic  concerns, 
he  discoursed  with  preachers  of  other  be- 
liefs, some  of  whom  donated  to  his 
church-building  funds.  He  was  always 
amiable,  excluding  no  one  from  the  scope 
of  his  charity,  whatever  their  rank, 
means,  race  or  religion. 

Political  assemblies,  public  ceremonies, 
national  holidays,  social  gatherings  were 
all  opportunities  to  speak  about  God  and 
the  moral  obligations  of  citizens  to  serve 
their  country  which  he  constantly 
praised  as  a  gift  of  God's  bounty.  These 
are  his  words  from  a  public  address  In 
1835: 

The  Supreme  Maker  has  opened  before  us 
the  treasures  of  His  benevolence  by  locating 
us  in  a  country  which  His  almighty  power 
and  Infinite  providence  has  made  to  abound 
with  all  that  Is  necessary  and  useful  to  hu- 
man life. 

Friends  of  Father  Mazzuchelll  Included 
all  clsisses:  Indian  braves,  French  trad- 
ers, German  farmers,  Irish  miners, 
pioneer  Americans,  all  won  over  and 
charmed  by  his  courtly  Old  World  man- 
ners and  his  priestly  example.  Civic 
leaders  like  Henry  Dodge,  Wisconsin's 
first  Governor:  George  Wallace  Jones, 
Iowa's  first  Senator,  and  Chief  Justice 
Dunn  sought  his  advice. 

One  historian  recorded  that  "the 
esteem  In  which  he  was  held  by  all  classes 
marked  him  not  only  as  a  great  priest 
but  also  as  a  great  citizen."  When  the 
first  legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Wis- 
consin convened  in  Belmont  in  1836,  he 
was  the  chaplain  and  at  the  opening 
session  addressed  the  members  on  gov- 
ernment. 

At  the  first  Independence  Day  rally 
held  in  Dubuque.  Iowa,  that  same  year 
he  gave  the  following  toast: 

May  the  American  Republic  be  lasting, 
glorious,  and  powerful  and  may  Wisconsin 
Territory  whose  birthday  we  celebrate  shortly 
be  not  Inferior  to  any  of  the  States. 

Wisconsin  Territory  included  both 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa  until  1838. 

When  the  legislature  next  convened 
In  Burlington  he  persuaded  the  Senate 
to  hold  its  sessions  in  his  yet  undedl- 
cated  church  of  Saint  Paul. 

Mazzuchelll 's  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  American  law  and  life 
amazes  the  native  bom.  Though  for- 
eign by  birth  and  education,  he  under- 
stood and  loved  America  and  applied 
for  citizenship  in  1842.  A  chapter  in 
his  "Memoirs" — written  in  1844 — notable 
for  its  correctness  of  thought  and 
lucidity  of  exposition,  is  that  which  de- 
scribes the  relations  of  church  and  state 


in  the  American  Republic.    It  reads  in 
part: 

The  Constitution  of  this  great  Republic 
was  framed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  who  all  on  one  plane  of  equality, 
were  not  willing  to  yield  to  the  law  the  very 
least  right  over  their  particular  and  multi- 
form religious  creeds;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  design  of  the  Constitution  was  simply 
to  provide  for  the  well-being  of  each  indi- 
vidual, giving  him  a  guarantee  for  every- 
thing pertaining  to  him  as  personal  prop- 
erty. 

Again : 

The  legislators  of  the  United  States  had 
In  view  the  establishment  in  their  law  of 
that  straight  line  which  separates  the  civil 
power  from  conscience,  leaving  to  this  last, 
all  doctrines,  true  or  false,  with  all  their 
present  and  futxire  consequences,  good  or 
bad.  The  very  fact  that  the  civil  authority 
Is  obliged  to  protect  the  citizen  In  the  prac- 
tice of  his  devotions  Is  the  very  strongest 
proof  that  the  majority  Is  rellgioucly 
Inclined.  Woe  to  that  country  If  the  mass 
of  Its  people  shall  ever  become  unbelievers. 
Then  will  religion  lose  that  protection 
which  makes  It  now  so  free  to  act  •  •  •  a 
republic  demcn-allzed  Is  worse  than  any  form 
of  government  whatever. 

From  the  "Iowa  Historical  Annals" 
comes  the  following  summary  tribute  of 
Father  Mazzuchelli's  role  in  the  building 
of  the  Nation: 

Of  all  the  pioneers  of  civilization  in  the 
Interiors  of  oxxi  frontiers,  few  have  contrib- 
uted more  largely  to  its  diffusion,  less  nu- 
merous still  are  those  who  are  Identified  more 
Intimately  in  the  formation  of  the  States. 
And  among  those,  no  one  has  loved  more 
profoundly  the  Institutions  of  our  country 
and  foresaw  more  clearly  our  splendid  suc- 
cesses than  Samuel  Charles  Mazzuchelll, 

The  lEist  20  years  of  his  life  were 
devoted  to  forming  good  citizens  through 
pastoral  and  educational  pursuits.  Sln- 
slnawa  Mound  College  for  men,  St. 
Clara  Academy  for  girls;  and  the  Ameri- 
can Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy 
Rosary,  a  teaching  sisterhood  that  today 
p>erpetuates  the  social  principles  he  en- 
acted during  his  busy  apostolate — these 
Institutions  were  among  the  first  to  be 
chartered  by  the  new  State  of  Wis- 
consin. The  latter  two  foundations 
still  function  usefully  as  the  crowning 
achievements  in  a  life  of  teaching  and 
building.  Twenty-four  churches  as  well 
as  a  number  of  public  buildings,  making 
some  30  establishments  In  all,  are  cred- 
ited to  his  apostolic  zeal  and  architec- 
tural skill. 

This  patriot-preacher  designed  the 
courthouse  and  markethouse  at  Galena, 
111.;  the  courthouse  at  Fort  Madison, 
Iowa,  and  Is  credited  with  being  consul- 
tant architect  of  the  old  State  capitol  of 
Iowa  City.  He  planned  streets  for  Iowa 
City  and  named  many  of  the  streets  in 
Shullsburg,  Wis.  This  town  has  acquired 
some  fame  due  to  the  uniqueness  of  those 
nsmies,  Including  faith,  charity,  justice, 
truth,  goodness,  and  judgment. 

It  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  with  his  draftman's  tools,  this 
"Builder  of  the  West"  literally  carved 
for  himself  a  niche  in  the  Hall  of  Fame 
In  our  Nation's  Capitol.  Whether  or  not 
his  adopted  country  will  ever  place  his 
statue    there,    he    remains    a   creditor 
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whom  no  material  monument  could  in 
fact  repay. 

The  Galena  Gazette  of  September  26. 
1835.  quoted  from  Father  Mazzuchellis 
speech  at  a  cornerstone  laying : 

Be  It  then  our  moat  aacred  duty  to  defend 
the  rtghte  and  Ubertlee  of  this  land,  even 
to  the  cost  of  our  lives  when  bo  required 
because  having  our  patriotism  strengthened 
and  Invigorated  by  the  love  of  God  and  our 
neighbor,  we  are  necessarily  Induced  Into 
the  obligation  of  becoming  useful  members 
of  society. 

Prom  the  same  speech: 

The  land  In  which  we  dwell  together  be- 
comes a  strong  bond  of  union  between  us. 
Thus,  we  become  animated  by  a  noble  and 
patriotic  zeal  and  courage  In  the  defense  or 
protection  of  all  Its  Interests,  either  ecclesi- 
astical or  civil. 

And  Anally: 

The  peaceful  man  must  see  that  Christi- 
anity Is  the  most  powerful  promoter  of  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  states;  and  the  patriotic 
mind  has  to  be  convinced  that  It  Inspires 
men  with  that  love  of  their  own  country 
which  has  ever  been  the  peculiar  character- 
istic of  great  and  exalted  minds. 

Father  Mazzuchelll  scorned  the  Ameri- 
can dollar  in  his  own  Interest,  but  lived 
his  life  under  its  motto.  "In  God  We 
Trust."  His  varied  Interests  and  mul- 
tiple talents  are  expressed  In  the  Ameri- 
can slogan  for  the  union  of  States:  "E 
Plurtbus  Unum."  Like  the  American 
eagle  he  drew  great  lines  across  the  sky 
of  American  life.  He  carried  the  twin 
standards  of  faith  and  freedom  Into  un- 
chartered areas  of  the  Midwest  and  be- 
cause of  his  lone  and  early  passage,  the 
migration  of  many  others  was  made 
easier. 

Unawwe  no  doubt  of  the  symbolism 
which  Is  apparent  today,  the  missionary 
chose  the  Mound  of  Slnsinawa.  which  is 
the  Indian  word  for  eagle,  to  build  the 
foundation  which  makes  Slnsinawa  a 
significant  word  through  the  132  schools 
and  the  102.000  pupUs  taught  by  his 
Dominican  Sisters  of  Slnsinawa 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Men  of  action  must  first  be  men  of 
dreams.  If  the  realization  of  patriots' 
dreams  falls  short  of  building  those 
"alabaster  cities  that  gleam  undlmmed 
by  human  tears."  it  is  the  failure  of  their 
successors  that  cause  the  tears  and  not 
the  stufr  of  which  the  dreams  are  made. 
When  Father  Mazzuchelll  died  in  1864 
the  story  of  his  career  was  widely  printed 
in  newspapers  across  the  country.  The 
San  Francisco  Monitor,  the  Cincinnati 
Telegraph,  and  the  Metropolitan  Record 
of  New  York  carried  eulogies.  From  the 
Record,  May  28.  1864.  the  following  is  an 
exerpt : 

Today  he  [Samuel  Mazzuchelll  1  Is  found 
at  the  mansion  of  the  affluent,  tomorrow  in 
the  hovel  of  the  poor;  but  for  all  alike  he 
had  that  modest  look  of  persuasive  elo- 
quence whose  command  was  Irresistible. 
There  he  Is.  high  upon  the  scaffold  of  a 
church,  with  coat  off  and  sleeves  tucked  up. 
Industriously  at  work  In  brick  and  mortar. 
In  the  evening,  you  see  him  In  the  pulpit 
discoursing  on  •  •  •  Christian  philosophy, 
and  tomorrow  he  lectures  on  the  science  of 
political  economy,  but  always  and  every- 
where present  when  sacred  duties  of  the 
ministry  required.    Wonderful  little  man. 
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INTERNATIONAL   COFFEE 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  the  Senate  considered  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement.  At  that  time 
I  protested  that  it  was  a  long  step  in 
the  direction  of  international,  worldwide 
price  supports. 

In  view  of  the  unfortunate  conse- 
quences of  domestic  price  supports,  with 
the  enormous  burden  on  our  taxpayer, 
and  the  pitiful  results  for  our  farmers, 
I  felt  that  it  was  a  mistake.  A  constit- 
uent of  mine  in  Milwaukee,  Leonard 
Campbell,  has  written  to  me.  pointing 
out  eloquently  the  impact  of  the  coffee 
situation  on  his  business,  the  great  in- 
crease in  cost,  and  what  it  has  done  to 

I  have  had  occasion  to  talk  with  a 
large  number  of  restaurant  owners  in 
Wisconsin  in  recent  days,  and  they  also 
report  that  the  international  coffee  sit- 
uation has  developed  to  the  point  where 
they  have  to  pay  an  extremely  high  price 
for  their  coffee,  which  is,  of  course,  es- 
sential for  their  operation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
cellent letter  from  Mr.  Leonard  Camp- 
bell and  two  clippings  on  the  matter 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  clippings  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Hot  Corra  Sebvici. 
Miltoaukee,  Wi3.,  February  15,  1964. 
Senator  Wo-liam  Pkoxmerk, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  We  are  faced  with 
a  problem  that  to  us  is  quite  serious,  and 
It  appears  to  be  getting  steadily  worse. 
Whether  or  not  you  can  be  of  help  to  us  Is  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  We  will  assure  you  of 
our  sincere  appreciation  for  any  assistance 
that  you  may  And  possible  to  render  In  the 
amelioration  of  our  situation. 

Our  problem  Is  basically  the  adverse  effect 
that  the  recent  drastic  Increases  In  coffee 
prices  Is  having  on  our  business  We  are  a 
small  business  operating  In  the  traditional 
manner  under  our  American  free  enterprise 
system,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  finest  and 
fairest  of  them  all.  We  are  sure  that  you 
share  our  opinion  In  this  point  of  view. 

We  genuinely  try  to  make  the  most  of  our 
opportunities  and  thereby  contribute  our 
modest  share  to  the  growth  and  welfare  of 
our  community,  our  State,  and  our  Nation. 
In  the  true  spirit  of  good  citizenship.  In  so 
doing  we  provide  self-sufflclency  through 
steady  employment,  for  five  families,  and 
are  able  to  make  our  share  of  tax  dollars 
continue  to  flow  Into  the  proper  channels  in 
support  of  our  various  levels  of  government, 
local.  State,  and  National.  We  are  Indeed 
proud  to  have  the  opportunity  of  participat- 
ing In  this  great  American  way  of  life,  but 
we  are  likewise  finding  It  more  and  more 
difficult  to  maintain  our  normal  Incentive, 
which  Is,  of  course,  the  opportunity  to  earn 
a  reasonable  return  on  our  Investment  of 
funds,  time  and  effort  devoted  to  our  busi- 
ness enterprise. 

We  are  particularly  restricted  In  our  abil- 
ity to  defend  our  position  against  the  In- 
roads of  Increasing  costs  of  our  basic  com- 
modity ingredient,  namely  coffee.  Inasmuch 
as  we  cannot  merely  "pass  along"  the  In- 
creases In  price  which  comes  to  us,  by  raising 
our  selling  price.  Were  we  In  the  ordinary 
channels  of  trade  such  as  the  wholesale  or 
retail  outlets,  or  restaurant  or  catering  fields. 


we  could  probably  minimize  the  effect  of 
higher  costs,  by  corresponding  Increases  in 
our  selling  price  But.  sir.  we  are  not  able 
to  do  this  because  we  sell  our  coffee  a  cup 
at  a  time  through  coin  operated  vending 
machines.  We  are  virtually  "locked  In"  as 
far  as  our  selling  price  U  concerned.  It  Is 
actually  neither  feasible  nor  desirable  to  un- 
dertake "odd  penny"  pricing  In  our  business, 
due  to  mechanical  and  other  practical  con- 
siderations. ^  ^ 
Now  our  purpose  In  writing  to  you  about 
this  dilemma.  Senator.  Is  to  ask  whether  you 
can  help  us  to  try  to  get  some  relief  from 
this  sharply  Increasing  price  of  coffee.  We 
understand  that  the  recent  spurt  In  coffee 
prices  Is  largely  caused  by  the  action  of  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement,  which  Is 
aimed  at  raising  world  coffee  prices  for  the 
benefit  of  the  coffee  producing  countries. 

We  enclose  a  couple  of  clippings  from  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  which  comment  on  this 
slttiatlon.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  one 
of  these  contains  the  sUtemcnt  that  this  In- 
ternational Coffee  Agreement's  effect  largely 
depends  upon  the  ratification  of  the  tJ.S. 
Senate,  without  which  the  agreement  be- 
comes virtually  useless,  and  by  Implication, 
coffee  prices  will  cease  to  be  artificially  sky- 
rocketed, and  will  tie  restored  to  their  nor- 
mal levels  based  upon  world  supply  and 
demand.  If  thU  bit  of  reporting  by  our 
local  paper  Is  accurate,  you  can  understand 
of  course  why  we  hasten  to  appeal  to  you 
as  our  U.S.  Senator,  to  support  our  pleas 
for  help.  We  want  to  avoid  being  "bled  to 
death"  In  order  to  subsidize  the  coffee  pro- 
ducers. 

Rightly  or  not,  we  have  the  Impression 
that  much  of  the  effort  on  the  part  of  our 
Government  In  rendering  economic  aid  In 
whatever  form  It  may  take,  to  the  Latin 
American  countries.  Is  Intended  to  overcome 
the  Infiuence  of  communistic  subversion  be- 
ing so  actively  directed  by  the  Castro  regime 
from  Cuba.  We  wholeheartedly  support  this 
objective.  However,  we  note  from  a  recent 
statement  In  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  a  copy 
of  which  Is  attached  herewith,  that  our  con- 
tribution to  11  of  the  principal  coffee  pro- 
ducing countries,  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program,  amounts  to  $1,101  million 
during  the  past  2  years. 

We  cannot  help  but  wonder  how  far  It  is 
deemed  necessary  and  prudent  to  go  In  pur- 
suing this  program  of  financial  aid  to  our 
neighbors  to  the  south  of  us,  especially 
when  the  effect  of  It  begins  to  hit  our  own 
citizens  here  at  home  so  hard.  In  the  form  of 
sharp  increases  In  commodity  prices  such  as 
the  present  coffee  situation  reflects.  In  addi- 
tion to  Inevitable  Increases  that  must  be  ex- 
pected In  the  form  of  further  tax  burdens 
that  will  have  to  come  In  order  that  such  pro- 
grams can  be  maintained. 

It  would  be  our  hope,  that  the  benefits  of 
the  general  aid  extended  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  would  suffice  to  Illustrate  our 
unmatched  benevolence  to  these  people, 
without  the  necessity  of  further  penalizing 
our  already  overburdened  business  people 
and  citizens  In  general  with  painful  price 
Increases  on  our  dally  cup  of  coffee. 

You  may  or  may  not  realize  It.  Senator,  but 
we  speak  for  a  fairly  substantial  group  In  the 
vending  Industry  In  making  this  plea.  Not 
officially,  of  course,  but  what  goes  for  us  as 
Individuals,  also  pertains  to  the  entire  vend- 
ing industry  which  Is  dependent  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  on  the  sale  of  coffee  through 
coin  operated  dispensing  machines,  for  a  sat- 
isfactory livelihood.  The  latest  estimates  of 
sales  of  coffee  by  this  means,  for  1963,  Is  from 
»250  million  to  $260  million  which  Is  a  lot 
of  cups  of  coffee.  Each  and  every  cup  sold 
Is  subject  to  the  Inexorable  price  squeeze  In- 
filcted  upon  the  businessmen  who  operate 
these   coffee   vending   machines. 

We  respectfully  ask  you   to  pause  in  re- 
fiectlon  (rf  the  problem  that  this  Interna- 
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tlonal  Coffee  Agreement  Imposes  upon  this 
group  of  hard-working  Americans,  who  are 
completely  helpless  to  combat  the  adverse 
affects  of  this  coffee  price  squeeze. 

If  It  Is  true  that  the  ratification  of  this  In- 
ternational Coffee  Agreement  Is  still  to  be 
acted  upon  by  the  U.S.  Senate,  we  urge,  that 
you  use  whatever  Influence  you  may  deem 
proper  In  explaining  our  situation  to  those 
Senators  whose  direct  vote  will  determine 
the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  this  agree- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

We  would  greatly  appreciate  your  com- 
ments on  this  matter,  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Leonard  Campbell. 


be  most  unfortunate  If  an  apparently  tem- 
porary market  condition  were  allowed  to 
dash  such  a  worthy  goal. 


1961-63   aid  granted    to   11   coffee -producing 
nations.  Alliance  for  Progress  program. 

Country :  Million 

Mexico $191 

Guatemala 23 

El  Salvador... 46 

Nicaragua ^ 21 

Costa  Rica 25 

Panama 34 

Honduras 16 

Ecuador 73 

Colombia 202 

Venezuela 112 

Brazil 358 

Total... 1, 101 

I  Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal] 
Seek  To  Halt  Rise  of  Coffee  Prices 

London,  England. — An  emergency  meeting 
of  the  58  member  International  Coffee  Coun- 
cil has  been  requested  for  February  10  to 
consider  ways  of  halting  recent  sharp  price 
rises. 

Joao  Santos,  executive  director  of  the 
council,  said  the  request  came  after  a  week 
of  discussion  by  the  organization's  14  mem- 
ber executive  board. 

Reliable  sources  said  the  board  had 
agreed  to  bring  about  2  million  extra  bags 
of  coffee  Into  the  market  to  counter  price 
increases. 

GROUNDS  IN  the  COFFEE 

Certainly  most  people  sip  their  morning 
coffee  without  a  thought  to  the  international 
economic  and  political  implications  of  the 
steaming  black  liquid. 

In  terms  of  global  trade,  coffee  Is  the  sec- 
ond most  important  commodity  in  the  world 
exceeded  only  by  petroleum.  It  Is  cultivated 
in  70  countries  and  in  9  of  these  accounts 
for  more  than  50  percent  of  all  foreign  ex- 
change earnings. 

New  problems  are  now  percolating  in  the 
world  coffee  market.  Wholesale  prices,  which 
dropped  to  a  14-year  low  last  summer,  have 
since  spurted  more  than  30  percent.  The 
executive  board  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement,  a  pact  drafted  last  year  by  57 
producing  and  consuming  countries  in  an 
effort  to  stabilize  the  market,  now  has  under 
consideration  a  request  Immediately  to  in- 
crease coffee  export  quotas.  The  intention 
is  to  inflate  supply  of  world  coffee  and  there- 
by depress  prices. 

Source  of  the  present  trouble  seems  to  be 
a  shortage  of  supply,  which  Brazil  and  other 
coffee  lands  attribute  to  recent  drought  and 
fire  damage  to  trees.  This  explanation  Is 
challenged  In  some  quarters  as  a  counterfeit 
excuse  for  driving  up  prices. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  situation  is  rais- 
ing doubts  about  the  entire  coffee  agreement 
In  the  U.S.  Senate,  which  has  yet  to  ratify 
the  pact.  Without  U.S.  approval  the  agree- 
ment is  virtually  worthless,  since  Aiperlcans 
consume  more  than  half  the  world's  coffee. 

The  principal  motive  behind  the  Inter- 
national agreement — to  help  Insure  a  stable 
source  of  Income  for  some  of  the  world's 
pxxjrest  lands — Is  basically  sound.    It  would 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE  FEDERATION  OF 
WOMEN'S  CLUBS  SUPPORTS  DE- 
TERGENT CONTROL 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  Hampshire  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  supports  congressional  action  to 
banish  detergent  residues  from  our 
streams  and  ground  water.  The  Senate 
has  passed  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  which  in- 
clude a  measure  of  control  over  the  water 
problems  created  by  nondecomposable 
detergents.  These  problems  include  per- 
sistent foaming,  increasing  ability  to 
penetrate  substrata  to  contaminate  wells, 
changes  in  oxygen  content  of  streams, 
and  impaired  efficiency  of  municipal 
sewage  treatment  works.  I  am  highly 
gratified  by  the  public-spirited  response 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  to  this  problem  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
passed  by  their  midwinter  meeting  at 
Concord  on  January  22,  1964,  t>e  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Water  Pollution  Control  1964 

Whereas  the  lakes,  rivers  and  streams  of 
New  Hampshire  are  vital  to  its  very  exist- 
ence; to  its  economic  and  social  progress; 
and  to  the  public  health  and  welfare  of  its 
people;  and 

Whereas  the  domestic  agricultural,  fishing, 
wildlife,  industrial  productive  capacity  and 
recreational  uses  are  seriously  threatened  be- 
cause of  pollution  of  our  streams,  rivers  and 
lakes,  and 

Whereas  prevention  and  control  of  pollu- 
tion Is  necessary  to  serve  the  widest  possible 
range  of  human  needs;  and  the  presence  of 
nonbiodegradable  chemicals  in  detergents  Is 
causing  serious  problems  in  municipal  and 
private  sewage  treatment  plants;  is  polluting 
our  rivers,  lakes  and  streams,  and  has  already 
reached  the  underground  water  table,  thus 
polluting  both  public  and  private  wells; 

Whereas  the  responsibility  of  water  pollu- 
tion control  Is  primarily  State  and  local: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  New  Hampshire  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  urges  Its  members  to 
promote  a  program  of  education  emphasizing 
the  urgency  of  prevention  and  control  of 
water  pollutants;  and  further 

Resolved.  That  the  New  Hampshire  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  urges  that  (1)  private 
industry,  local.  State  and  Federal  agencies 
encourage  research  and  that  they  cooperate 
to  accomplish  adequate  water  supply  and 
pollution  abatement;  that  (2)  pollution  con- 
trol be  developed  as  an  Integral  part  of 
river-basin  programs;  and  that  (3)  stronger 
regulatory  laws  Including  the  ban  on  non- 
biodegradable detergents  be  enacted  to  Im- 
prove water  pollution  control. 

Helen  P.  MaDan 
Mrs.  Edwin  S.  MaDan. 
Chairman,   Conservation   Department, 
New  Hampshire  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
PIONEERS  IN  ENGINEERING  ED- 
UCATION 

Mr.  McINTYRE.     Mr.  President,   the 
United  States  is  engaged  in  an  undra- 


matic  effort  to  solve  a  critical  problem, 
the  shortage  of  well  qualified  scientists 
and  engineers.  We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  "brain  drain"  of  senior 
scientists  and  recent  Ph.  D.'s  from  Great 
Britain  to  the  United  States.  The  les- 
ervoir  of  top-flight  scientific  manpower 
upon  which  a  nation  may  draw  is  obvi- 
ously a  matter  of  central  concern.  The 
Engineering  Manpower  Commission  is  a 
private  body  that  has  done  excellent  work 
in  this  field.  Their  1963  report  stated: 
In  the  face  of  growing  need,  the  year-by- 
year  decline  in  engineering  enrollments  and 
graduations  poses  a  severe  threat  to  our  Na- 
tion's wholesome  industrial  and  economic 
growth,  as  well  as  to  its  influence  as  a  stabi- 
lizing force  in  the  free  world. 

I  am  pleased  to  note.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  National  Science  Foundation 
will  devote  the  principal  part  of  their  ef- 
fort, in  the  first  year  of  implementing 
President  Kennedy's  scientific  manpower 
program,  to  the  critical  need  for  more 
graduate  degree  awards  in  engineering. 
We  must  increase  not  only  the  number 
of  engineers  working  for  government  and 
industry,  but  also  the  number  who  will 
become  teachers  of  engineering.  Thus 
I  welcome  the  leadership  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Hampshire  in  this  area  of 
critical  national  need. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  W.  Ar- 
thur Grant's  article.  "University  Pioneers 
a  Plan  for  More  Engineers. '  from  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire  Alumnus 
for  February  1964  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  these  remarks. 

There  bting  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

UNrvERsiTY  Pioneers  a  Plan  for  More  En- 
gineers 
(By  W.  Arthur  Grant) 

Amid  mounting  evidence  that  cold  war 
skirmishes  of  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's 
will  increasingly  be  waged  on  the  production 
line,  many  informed  voices  are  echoing  con- 
cern over  the  fact  that  during  the  next  dec- 
ade. Russia  will  graduate  1.4  million  en- 
gineers as  against  an  estimated  435,000  In 
the  United  States. 

The  predicted  shortage  of  trained  engineer- 
ing talent  is  a  particularly  vexing  one  for 
the  United  States.  Declining  enrollments 
In  the  Nation's  engineering  colleges — and 
shrinking  graduating  classes — come  at  a  time 
when  hard-sell  recruitment  programs  seek  to 
excite  would-be  engineers  with  salaries,  sta- 
tus and  other  Inducements  considered  the 
acme  in  careerlsm  today. 

A  committee  on  engineering  student  at- 
trition, appointed  by  the  Engineering  Man- 
power Commission  to  make  a  nationwide 
survey  of  the  problem  last  spring,  pointed  Its 
finger  at  the  Nation's  colleges  as  a  major 
factor. 

Attrition  rates  of  from  30  to  50  percent 
among  technology  colleges  in  the  United 
States  are  "discouraging  large  numbers  of 
capable  students  from  even  considering  en- 
gineering as  a  career."  the  committee  re- 
ported.    It  observed: 

"A  surprisingly  large  number  of  students 
who  have  both  the  talent  and  the. desire  for 
engineering  fall  by  the  wayside  In  educa- 
tional systems  that  are  archaic,  haphazard, 
impersonal,  and  lacking  in  vital  motivation." 

The  University  of  New  Hampshire's  College 
of  Technology  arrived  at  a  similar  Judgment 
nearly  4  years  ago  after  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  Its  engineering  student  attrition 
rate.  From  that  exhaustive  review  emerged 
a  new  philosophy  and  a  fresh  approach,  a 
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prototype  of  programs  now  under  considera- 
tion on  the  campuses  of  many  engineering 
colleges 

The  UNH  plan  has  two  distinct  phases: 

1  A  reduction  In  the  traditionally  high 
attrition  rate  among  student  engineers  to 
pre-erve  their  thin  ranks  and  thereby  In- 
crease the  number  of  graduating  engineers. 

2  The  seeking  out  and  encouraging  of 
more  talented  young  men  and  women  to  en- 
roll in  the  unlversltys  College  of  Technology 

Four  years  have  passed  since  the  university 
came  to  grips  with  the  problem  The  efTort 
began  in  1959  shortly  after  Dr  Robert  N. 
Falman  became  dean  of  the  College  of  Tech- 
nology. After  18  months'  service  with  the 
engineering  sciences  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  In  Washington. 
D  C  Dean  Falman  was  deeply  concerned  over 
the  Nations  critical  demand  for  engineering 
talent  and  the  tremendous  loss  of  potential 
engineers   on   college   campuses. 

A  statistical  survey  of  the  class  which  en- 
tered the  College  of  Technology  in  1958  re- 
vealed that  nearly  50  percent  had  volun- 
tarily withdrawn  from  the  college,  trans- 
ferred to  nonenglneering  courses,  or  had 
failed  to  satlsfv  the  colleges  academic  re- 
quirements in  their  first  year  The  casualty 
rate  was  typical  of  experience  In  Americas 
engineering  schooU  over  the  past  40  years. 
But  New  Hampshire  decided  to  do  something 
about  It  and  this  winter  the  college  could 
report  that  85  percent  of  its  1962  freshman 
engineering  class  had  successfully  completed 
its  first-year  studies 

During  the  Intervening  years,  a  variety  of 
committees  had  Investigated  and  made  rec- 
ommendations on  a  wide  range  of  problem* 
bearing  on  the  engineering-student  attrition 
rate  Almost  to  a  man.  the  investigators 
underscored  the  Importance  of  student  moti- 
vation To  deal  with  this  factor,  the  college 
developed  a  new  basic  technology  course  for 
freshman  engineers  Dr  Oswald  T  Zimmer- 
man, chairman  of  the  department  of  chemi- 
cal engineering  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  course .  expl  a  1  ns ; 

"These  youngsters  come  to  us  to  become 
engineers  but.  traditionally,  they  have  spent 
their  first  2  years  In  basic  science  and  mathe- 
matics courses  that  afforded  little  or  no  con- 
tact with  engineering  We  wanted  to  Intro- 
duce the  engineering  fields  to  them  and.  at 
the  same  time,  demonstrate  the  tie  between 
these  subjects  and  their  future  careers 

The  new  course  strikes  directly  at  one  of 
the  biggest  weaknesses  among  todays  stu- 
dents—an inability  to  translate  word  prob- 
lems into  mathematical  formulas  for  solu- 
tion purposes. 

•These  students  are  adept  at  understand- 
ing the  principles  of  mathematics  and  engi- 
neering but  they  falter  when  they  have  to 
use  precise  measures  to  determine  exact  an- 
swers •  reports  Prof  Alden  L  Winn,  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  electrical  engi- 
neering and  one  of  the  eight  veteran  faculty 
members  who  te*ch   the  course 

The  basic  technology  course  also  Intro- 
duces computer  programing,  formerly  re- 
served for  the  Junior  and  senior  years. 

Motivation  and  problem-solving  deficien- 
cies also  figured  in  the  development  of  a 
revised  basic  physics  course  for  freshman 
engineers 

In  colleges  across  the  country,  students  In 
basic  courses  have  traditionally  studied  only 
classical  material -developments  within  the 
physics  field  prior  to  1900  Modern  physics, 
encompassing  such  post- 1900  developments 
as  atomic,  nuclear,  and  relativity  theories, 
have  generally  been  left  for  specialized  study 
in  the  upper-class  years 

•In  essence,  our  youngsters  have  been 
studying  the  same  material  and  doing  the 
same  experiments  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers did."  explains  Dr  Robert  E  Houston 
Jr  associate  professor  of  physics  who  di- 
rected development  of  the  revised  program 
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•  While  interested  and  quite  knowledgeable 
in     the    terminology    of    modern    phyiilcs- 
which  they  read  about  In  their  daily  news- 
papers- they    had    little    classroom    contact 
with  it."  lie  aOds. 

The  new  physics  program  Is  u  l'.,-yeur 
course  which  stresses  the  teaching  of  about 
10  fundamental  conservation  principles  as 
they  apply  <"  ^^'^  classical  and  modern 
physics,  and  thus  demonstrate  the  unity  of 
the  entire  discipline 

T)ie  course,  with  revised  experimental 
work  each  year.  ..rTers  a  quick  UKjk  at  the 
highlights  of  phvbi.s  .iiid.  in  Us  second  and 
third  semesters.  gi>es  into  the  conceptual 
and  mathematical  details  of  those  highlights. 
It  has  helped  reduce  the  failure  rate  among 
physics  students  from  35  percent  in  1959  to 
less  than   10  percent  last  year 

In  yet  another  area,  the  College  of  Tech- 
nology has  dramatically  overhauled  the  I'j- 
year  mathematics  program  required  of  all 
freshman  engineers  Calculus  is  now  the 
basic  course,  replacing  a  previous  combina- 
tion of  algebra-trigonometry  and  calculus- 
analytical  geometry  in  separate  .semesters. 

A  remarkable  new  placement  test  has  been 
devised  to  place  freshmen  In  graded  math 
sections  About  80  percent  of  entering  fresh- 
man engineers  have  a  better  than  3-to-l 
chance  of  earning  a  grade  of  C  or  better 
and  are  assigned  to  a  main  or  fast  track  cal- 
culus course  The  other  20  percent— stu- 
dents who  would  be  quite  probable  casual- 
ties in  the  fast  course-  are  placed  in  slower 
sections  offering  more  time  for  Individual 
and  remedial  attentum 

Dr  M  Evans  Monroe,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  mathematics,  states  that 
nearly  40  percent  of  the  1959  freshman  engi- 
neers failed  the  new  calculus  course  without 
the  benefit  of  the  ability-graded  sections 
Last  year,  only  14  percent  failed  and  with- 
drawals have  dropped  from  24  in  1959  to 
only  4  this  past  year 

Many  other  factors  enter  Into  the  UNH 
plan  Thev  Include  revamping  of  the  faculty 
adviser  program  an  emphasis  upon  use  of 
the  colleges  most  experienced  teachers  to  In- 
struct first-year  courses,  and  a  sweeping 
study  of  outslde-the-classroom  Influences 
upon  students- ranging  from  the  environ- 
ment In  which  they  study  to  the  off-campus 
professional  contacts  available  to  them 

Dr  John  B  Hraba.  associate  dean  of  the 
college,  sums  up  the  colleges  new  phi- 
losophy; 

•With  very  few  exceptions,  we  know  that 
every  student  admitted  to  this  college  Is  ca- 
pable of  succeeding-  If  he  wants  to.  Our 
attention  continues  to  be  centered  on  the 
factors  which  cause  otherwise  able  students 

to  fall." 

With  New  Hampshire's  pioneering  work 
behind  him.  it  was  not  surprising  that  Dean 
Falman  should  be  selected  by  the  engineers 
Joint  council  to  serve  on  Its  committee  on 
engineering  student  attrition— or  that  many 
of  the  recommendations  proposed  by  the 
committee  to  the  Nation's  engineering  col- 
leges   should    reflect   actions   undertaken   at 

UNH. 

Fortified  with  the  brightened  prospects  for 
success  which  their  college  can  now  offer, 
teams  from  the  College  of  Technology  are 
today  beating  a  path  to  secondary  schools 
throughout  the  East  In  search  of  engineering 
candidates  This  Is  the  implementation  of 
the  second  phase  of  the  UNH  plan 

The  Importance  of  their  mission  Is  under- 
scored by  the  Manp<iwer  Comml.sslons  ad- 
monition "Competition  with  Europe.  Russia 
and  Japan  will  mount  at  an  accelerating 
pace.  Jeopardizing  large  sectors  of  American 
industry  Beyond  our  own  needs,  there  Is  our 
growing  moral  commitment  to  the  free  world 
to  assist  newly  emerging  nations  in  their 
educational  and  technological  growth  The 
technological  manpower  pools  of  these  com- 
petitive   nations    (Russia    and    the    United 


SUtes)  could  be  a  decisive  force  In  the 
struggle  between  communism  and  the  free 
world  ■' 
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MENTAL  HEALTH  CHALLENGE 
Mr.    TALMADOE.     Mr.    President,    a 
great  deal  has  been  accomplished  in  re- 
cent years  in  the  area  of  mental  health, 
on  both  the  National  and  State  levels. 

Of  this  we  can  be  proud,  but  we  know 
that  much  remains  to  be  done.  This 
ConRress  last  year  enacted  into  law  a 
provision  for  Federal  matching  funds  for 
the  construction  of  community  mental 
health  centers  throughout  the  Nation  I 
consider  this  one  of  the  most  important 
actions  of  the  Congress,  and  believe  it  to 
be  a  significant  step  toward  the  solution 
of  the  problems  of  the  mentally  ill. 

In  a  recent  address  before  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Georgia  Association 
for  Mental  Health  in  Macon.  Ga.,  Mr. 
Mike  Gorman,  executive  director,  the 
National  Committee  Against  Mental  Ill- 
ness, rightly  pointed  out  that  it  is  now 
up  to  local  communities  to  translate  this 
new  legislation  into  specific  programs. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Gorman's  splendid 
address  is  deserving  of  wide  dissemina- 
tion, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

The    New    Mental    Health    Challenge   roa 
All  Americans 
(By  Mike  Oorman.  Washington.  DC.) 
The    gauntlet    was    thrown    down    by    our 
martyred    President    less    than    a    year    ago 
when    he    sent    to    the    Congress    the    first 
message  on  mental  health  and  mental  retar- 
dation ever  submitted  by  a  Chief  Executive 
of   this   Nation      In   that   message,   he  said: 
•This  situation    has   been    tolerated   far   too 
long       It    has    troubled    our    national    con- 
science—but  only  as  a  problem  unpleasant 
to  mention,  easy  to  postpone  and  despairing 
of  solution    •  •  •     The  time  has  come  for  a 
bold  new  approach" 

The  Congress  responded  to  the  challenge 
and  enacted  into  law  a  bill  providing  Fed- 
eral matching  funds  for  the  construction  of 
mental   health   and  mental  retardation  cen- 
ters in  the  heart  of  the  community     In  affix- 
ing his  signature  to  this  legislation  on  Octo- 
ber   31.     1963.     former    President    Kennedy 
noted     'The  Nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  all   who   have  made  this  legislation  pos- 
sible     It   was  said.   In  an   earlier   age.  that 
the  mind  of  man  Is  a  far  country  which  can 
neither   be   approached   nor   explored      But. 
today    under  present  conditions  of  scientific 
achievement.  It  will  be  possible  for  a  nation 
as  rich  In  human  and  material  resources  as 
ours  to  make  the  remote  reaches  of  the  mind 
accessible      The  menUlly  111  and  the  men- 
tally retarded  need  no  longer  be  alien  to  our 
affections  or  beyond   the  help  of  our  com- 
munities." 

There  Is  really  no  way  In  which  I  can  ade- 
quately convey  to  you  the  historic,  prece- 
dent-shattering importance  of  this  legisla- 
tion. In  very  simple  terms.  It  repudiates  two 
centuries  of  Isolation  and  custodial  con- 
finement of  the  menUlly  HI.  and  It  proclaims 
their  inalienable  right  to  skilled  and  com- 
passionate treatment  in  the  milieu  in  which 
they  live.  love,  work,  and  aspire. 

Describing  this  legislation  as  "one  of  the 
boldest  programs  In  the  field  of  menUl 
health  in  the  history  of  the  world."  Senator 
HrBEaT  Humphhet  told  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Association  of  MenUl 
Health  last  November  that  If  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  88th  Congress  had  achieved  noth- 


ing more  than  the  passage  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's mental  health  program.  It  could  lay 
Justifiable   claim   to   a   memorable   record. 

The  task  before  all  of  us  now.  here  In 
Georgia  and  throughout  the  Nation.  Is  to 
translate  these  new  concepts  for  the  care 
of  the  mentally  111  from  broad  generalities 
Into  specific  programs. 

In  the  words  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson:  "Go 
put  your  creed  Into  your  deed." 

Let  us  remember  that  we  must  honor  a 
solemn  commitment  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  American  people  In  putting  this  com- 
munity mental  health  concept  Into  effect. 
Your  program  for  this  convention  lists 
separate  panels  on  attitudes  and  services.  I 
submit  that  these  two  areas  are  closely  re- 
lated— that  through  the  provision  of  Inten- 
sive care  for  the  mentally  111  when  It  Is 
needed  and  where  It  Is  needed,  you  will  do 
more  to  change  community  attitudes  than 
through  a  hundred  pamphlets  or  a  thou- 
sand speeches. 

As  a  first  step  you  are  engaged  here,  as 
are  your  sister  States  throughout  the  coun- 
try, In  comprehensive  planning  designed  to 
develop  solid  foundations  for  new  mental 
health  services  tailored  to  meet  the  specific 
needs  of  each  community. 

This  Is  a  precious  opportunity  which  must 
not  be  missed.  Noting  that  this  Is  the  first 
time  such  a  total  planning  effort  has  been 
made  In  any  health  area,  Dr.  Robert  Felix 
observed  recently  that  "the  mental  health 
field,  which  for  so  long  lagged  behind  other 
health  areas,  has  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate on  a  national  scale  the  value  of  com- 
prehensive, long-term  planning  In  a  broad 
medlcal-soclal  problem  area." 

Hundreds  of  professional  workers  will  be 
involved  in  hammering  out  these  plans  over 
the  next  several  years,  but  they  must  be 
augmented  and  guided  by  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  citizens  who  care  so  deeply 
that  they  will  Insist  upon  a  clean  break  with 
the  custodial  past 

First  and  foremost,  we  must  realize  that 
this  Is  a  long,  uphill  fight.  Equally  Impor- 
tant, we  must  abandon  the  mendicant^  some- 
what apologetic  approach  we  take  when  we 
ask  for  a  few  crumbs  from  our  national 
bounty.  Our  stance  must  be  vigorous,  ag- 
gressive and  unwavering  In  our  continued 
efforts  to  shape  a  new  and  enlightened  na- 
tional policy  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
the  mentally  111. 

In  doing  this,  we  must  adhere  to  a  boldly 
proclaimed  set  of  minimum  standards  short 
of  which  we  will  not  compromise  under  any 
circumstances. 

In  testifying  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee last  year.  I  said  that  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  we  Ulk  of  the  right  of  a  child  to  a  good 
public  education,  we  must  talk  of  the  right 
of  every  Individual  who  needs  It  to  early 
psychiatric  treatment  designed  to  make  him 
a  happier  and  more  effective  Individual.  Dr. 
B  H  McNeel.  commissioner  of  mental  hos- 
pitals of  Ontario  In  Canada,  summed  up  this 
minimum  medical  demand  concisely  when  he 
said  recently:  "Adequate  treatment  should  be 
available  for  all  psychiatric  patients  as  early 
as  possible,  as  continuously  as  possible,  with 
as  little  dislocation  as  possible,  and  with  as 
much  social  restoration  as  possible.  Treat- 
ment should  be  available  on  the  Job,  but  if 
that  Is  not  possible,  with  the  patient  still 
living  at  home,  and  If  that  Is  not  possible.  It 
should  be  done  In  the  community,  and  If 
that  Is  not  possible,  then  without  breaking 
the  ties  which  commit  the  patient  to  his 
community." 

As  a  statement  of  our  national  objectives 
in  the  mental  health  field.  I  commend  to  you 
the  words  of  Dr.  Felix,  who  told  the  Congress 
last  year  that  •public  mental  hospitals  as 
we  know  them  today  can  disappear  In  25 
years '•  If  all  levels  of  government  and  the 
public  at  large  unite  In  this  great  endeavor. 
We  must  devote  particular  attention  to 
the  several  millions  of  Americans  who  need 


psychiatric  treatment,  but  cannot  get  It  to- 
day because  It  Is  too  expensive.  There  Is  no 
point  In  establishing  a  chain  of  community 
mental  health  centers  designed  to  apply 
Bsychiatrlc  band-aids  to  neurotics  from  mid- 
dle-Income and  upper-Income  groups.  We 
must  first  of  all  guarantee  treatment  in 
depth  to  those  who  are  seriously  ill. 

We  have  been  much  too  gentle  In  calling 
health  Insurance  plans  to  task  on  this  point. 
Many  health  insurance  plans  still  discrim- 
inate against  the  hospitalized  mentally  111. 
Furthermore,  as  we  move  out  Into  the  com- 
munity, we  face  a  real  challenge  In  convinc- 
ing these  health  Insurance  plans  that  It  Is 
wiser  and  far  less  expensive  to  cover  the 
patient  on  a  short-term  ambulatory  basis 
than  In  any  expensive  hospital  bed.  In  a 
long  and  somewhat  wearying  experience 
dealing  with  executions  of  these  plans.  I  am 
convinced  that  they  will  take  no  forward 
steps  of  this  kind  unless  the  public  pressure 
Is  intense. 

We  must  supply  that  pressure. 
We  face  an  exciting  challenge  In  providing 
psychiatric  services  for  emotionally  disturbed 
children.  Here  again,  we  have  often  settled 
for  the  bare  minimum — a  separately  desig- 
nated ward  In  an  overcrowded  state  nospital 
or.  Infrequently,  a  10-  to  20-bed  unit  which 
Is  almost  Immediately  overloaded  with  a 
backlog  of  cases. 

Happily,  there  are  places  In  this  country 
where  the  mendicant  approach  Is  being 
abandoned. 

Several  months  ago.  I  spent  a  day  visiting 
the  Massachusetts  Mental  Health  Center  in 
Boston.  Its  buildings  are  not  very  prepos- 
sessing, but  Its  services  to  suffering  mankind 
are  magnificent.  With  a  full-time  staff  of  14 
psychiatrists,  plus  59  psychiatric  residents,  It 
handles  4.000  patients  a  year.  Its  doors  are 
open  to  all.  yet  It  has  no  waiting  list.  In  Its 
emergency  walk-tn  clinic,  It  handles  more 
than  2.000  patients  a  year.  It  assigns  pa- 
tients to  Its  various  services — the  24-hoar 
hospital,  the  day  hospital,  the  night  hospital, 
or  the  emergency  clinic — on  the  t)asls  of 
psychiatric  need,  not  on  the  basis  of  ability 
to  pay  or  the  comfort  of  the  staff. 

As  we  go  about  the  task  of  building  a 
nationwide  chain  of  community  mental 
health  centers,  we  will  run  up  against  the 
negatlvlsts  who  argue  that  the  goals  we  set 
are  Impossible  because  we  do  not  have  the 
manpower. 

In  1947.  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  was  allocated  $1  million  to  Inaugu- 
rate a  training  program  In  the  various  psy- 
chiatric disciplines.  In  that  first  year.  It 
supported  the  training  of  219  professionals. 
The  negatlvlsts  argued  that  this  was  about 
the  limit — the  field  of  mental  illness  was  too 
discouraging  and  dreary  to  attract  many  new 
people. 

How  wrong  these  naysayers  have  been. 
Federal  and  State  training  programs  more 
than  doubled  the  number  of  psychiatrists, 
clinical  psychologists,  social  workers  and 
psychiatric  nurses  In  a  decade — from  about 
22.000  In  1950  to  45.000  In  1960  The  cur- 
rent training  program  of  the  Natlonrl  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  Is  supporting  close 
to  4.000  trainees  a  year,  and  a  most  conserva- 
tive estimate  Indicates  that  there  will  be 
85.000  professional  workers  In  the  key  mental 
health  disciplines  available  to  this  country 
by  1970. 

Furthermore,  we  have  Just  begun  to  tap 
the  potential  of  professional  and  nonpro- 
fessional people  In  related  fields.  For  ex- 
ample, during  the  past  5  years,  thousands 
of  family  physicians,  pediatricians,  and  other 
nonpsychlatric  specialists  have  enrolled  In 
formal,  postgraduate  courses  designed  to  in- 
crease their  psychiatric  skills.  TTiesc  physi- 
cians, who  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
hospitalize  their  emotionally  disturbed  pa- 
tients In  the  new  mental  health  centers,  will 
provide  an  enormous  complement  of  addi- 
tional skilled  manpower. 


By  the  same  token,  we  must  avail  our- 
selves of  the  skills  of  other  members  of  the 
medical  team.  Your  use.  here  In  Georgia, 
of  the  public  health  nurse  as  the  contact 
and  followup  person  with  mentally  111  pa- 
tients and  their  families  is  but  one  of  the 
many  Illustrations  of  the  new  flexibility  we 
must  adopt. 

If  and  when  we  satisfy  the  negatlvlsts  as 
to  the  adequacy  of  psychiatric  manpower, 
they  will  then  move  two  steps  to  the  right 
and  tell  us  that  this  country  cannot  afford 
to  treat  the  mentally  ill  on  the  same  basis 
as  It  now  treats  the  physically  HI. 

We  must  make  a  strong,  factual  case  In 
answer  to  these  people.  We  must  point  out 
to  them  that  the  direct  and  Indirect  costs 
of  mental  Illness  and  mental  retardation  now 
exceed  $3  billion  a  year.  The  States  alone 
spend  more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year  for 
the  maintenance  of  large  Institutions  for 
the  care  of  the  mentally  HI.  These  present 
costs  are  a  tremendous  drain  upon  our  econ- 
omy. More  important,  the  loss  of  effective, 
functioning  people  is  a  constant  hemorrhage 
which  this  democracy  can  111  afford. 

We  have  Impressive  documentation  to  the 
effect  that  early,  intensive  treatment,  while 
more  expensive  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  Is 
considerably  cheaper  per  patient  than  long- 
term  custody  at  supposedly  economical  rates. 
You  have  proven  this  here  In  Georgia 
over  the  past  few  years,  and  I  have  cited  your 
experience  in  talks  In  many  parts  of  the 
country.  To  me.  the  most  dramatic  result  of 
your  experiment  In  hospitalizing  mental 
patients  In  general  hospitals  in  some  of  your 
larger  cities  Is  not  the  economic  saving — it  Is 
the  saving  of  human  beings  who  have  not 
only  been  kept  from  going  to  the  State  hos- 
pital but.  In  a  remarkably  large  number  of 
cases,  have  found  successful  employment.  I 
commend  Georgia  Industry  and  the  Georgia 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  this  re- 
markable program  of  placing  the  mentally 
restored  In  Job  situations. 

Our  critics  may  grant  us  the  point  that 
early,  intensive  treatment  pays  oft  in  human 
and  economic  terms,  but  they  then  will  argue 
that  taxes  are  already  too  high — that  this 
democracy  cannot  bear  this  further  financial 
burden. 

I  am  willing  to  grant  the  point  that  these 
community  mental  health  centers  will  be 
relatively  expensive  to  operate,  and  that  we 
do  not  have  detailed  cost  statistics  from 
every  State  In  the  Union.  Suppose  the  aver- 
age cost  is  $20  a  bed — this  Is  still  $15  a  bed 
under  the  comparable  cost  for  care  of  physi- 
cal Illness  In  our  general  hospitals. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  our  affluent  so- 
ciety, many  of  us  who  have  testified  before 
Federal  and  State  legislative  bodies  for  In- 
creased financing  of  intensive  treatment 
services  have  been  forced  on  many  an  oc- 
casion to  restrict  our  case  to  the  economic 
savings  which  accrue  from  support  of  such 
services.  Over  the  years,  a  very  good  case 
has  been  made  against  the  unimaginative 
construction  of  huge  State  mental  hospi- 
tals which  eat  up  tax  dollars  at  a  staggering 
rate. 

However.  I  would  like  to  submit  the  prop- 
osition that  the  Issue  of  economic  savings 
has  a  relatively  low  priority  in  the  field  of 
mental  health. 

The  overriding  consideration  Is  the  treat- 
ment and  return  to  society  of  thousands 
..pon  thousands  of  sick  individuals.  This 
is  the  true  measure  of  our  worth  as  a  so- 
ciety. 

However,  when  we  talk  about  increased 
financing  of  mental  health  services  so  that 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  mental  pa- 
tients can  be  returned  to  productive  living. 
we  run  up  against  the  hoary  argument  that 
public  taxation  has  reached  a  confiscatory 
level  and  that  the  individual  citizen  is  groan- 
ing under  a  tax  burden  which  he  is  increas- 
ingly unable  to  handle. 
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Have  we.  Indeed,  as  a  people,  been  Increaa- 
i:ig  our  expenditure  for  public  services  at  a 
rate  which  Is  too  burdensome  for  the  In- 
dividual taxpayer? 

In  his  beautifully  documented  study  The 
Question  of  Government  Spending."  Francis 
M  Bator  notes  that  In  the  years  from  1929 
to  1959,  nondefense  spending  as  a  percent- 
age share  of  the  nondefense  output  of  our 
economy  rose  only  slightly:  •We  have  been 
committing  In  the  postwar  period  only  a 
slightly  larger  fraction  to  such  communal 
uses  as  schools,  roads,  sanitation,  urban  re- 
newal, etc  .  than  we  did  In  1929  and  a  smaller 
share  than  In  1939  and  1940  " 

When  we  consider  the  rapid  rise  In  our 
population— a  record  growth  of  3  million  In 
a  year— added  to  a  sharp  Jump  In  individual 
personal  Income,  we  cannot  but  conclude 
that  the  so-called  heavy  burden  of  Increased 
taxes  for  public  services  Is  an  undocumented 
myth 

What  are  we  spending  our  money  on  these 
days?  A  1962  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
survey  reports  that  our  gains  In  Income  have 
far  outstripped  our  basic  living  costs  since 
1957;  we  now  spend  a  smaller  share  of  our 
Income  on  the  basic  necessities— food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter. 

In  1961.  for  example,  we  spent  $20  billion 
on  recreation:  $11  billion  for  alcoholic  bev- 
erages, more  than  $7  billion  for  tobacco  prod- 
ucts and  $3 '2  billion  for  TV  sets,  radios, 
and  phonographs.  We  also  managed  In  that 
same  affluent  year  to  spend  $323  million  for 
chewing  gum  Over  and  above  these  and 
many  other  expenditures,  we  managed  to 
accumulate  the  record  sum  of  $78  billion  In 
savings  and  in  durable  assets. 

Now.  and  much  more  to  the  point,  how 
much  of  our  booming  personal  Income  did 
we  spend  on  these  onerous  State  taxes  about 
which  we  hear  so  much  talk?  In  1961  we 
spent,  measured  In  constant  dollars.  4  per- 
cent of  our  personal  Income  for  State  taxes 
as  against  3  7  percent  In  1948.  In  other 
words.  In  a  period  of  13  years  there  was  a 
rise  of  only  three-tenths  of  1  percent  In 
the  portion  of  our  Individual  Incomes  which 
went   to   State   government   In   the   form   of 

Zeroing  In  on  the  target,  how  much  did 
we  spend  on  mental  hospitals  as  a  percent- 
age of  our  personal  Incomes?  In  1961  we 
spent  elghteen-hundredths  of  a  percent  of 
our  persona!  Income  on  mental  hospitals, 
as  against  seventeen-hundredths  of  a  per- 
cent In  1948.  In  very  simple  terms.  In  13 
years  we  devoted  only  an  additional  one- 
hundredth  of  a  percent  of  our  personal  In- 
comes to  the  support  of  mental  hospitals 
How  about  State  mental  hospitals  operat- 
ing expenditures  as  a  percentage  of  total 
general  State  expenditures?  According  to  a 
survey  Jointly  conducted  by  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association  and  the  National  As- 
sociation for  Mental  Health,  less  than  3  per- 
cent of  general  State  funds  went  to  mental 
hospitals  in  1961.  a  significant  drop  from 
the  3'3  percent  which  was  devoted  to  these 
facilities  in  1956. 

Is  this  a  fair  proportion  of  State  expendi- 
tures? By  way  of  contrast.  State  govern- 
ments In  1961  devoted  28  percent  of  their 
funds  to  highways.  In  that  year,  as  a  na- 
tion, we  spent  $10  billion  for  highways  Fur- 
thermore, the  Department  of  Commerce  re- 
cently estimated  that  the  accelerated  na- 
tional highway  program  Inaugurated  In  1957 
would,  upon  completion  In  1972.  cost  the 
American  people  $55  billion. 

I  know  that  you  here  In  Georgia,  and  your 
sister  States  throughout  the  South,  will  not 
be  a  party  to  any  defeatist  gospel. 

Ten  years  ago,  I  participated  In  a  4-day 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Regional  Educa- 
tional Board  In  Atlanta  at  which  the  pioneer 
regional  program  for  Interstate  cooperation 
m  mental  health  research  and  training  was 
hammered  out.  Over  the  past  decade,  the 
Southern  Regional  Council  on  Mental  Health 


Research  and  Training  has  played  a  signifi- 
cant part  In  welding  the  16  States  of  the 
southern  Governors'  conference  Into  a  coor- 
dinated effort  to  lift  the  mental  health 
standards  of  this  entire  region. 

While  taking  pride  in  these  accomplish- 
ments, I  know  that  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  In  a  re- 
port released  last  November,  the  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board  called  for  in- 
creased State  support  for  research  and  train- 
ing, and  for  bold  steps  so  that  existing  Insti- 
tutional services  could  be  decentralized  and 
mental  health  services  brought  cXoaer  to  the 
community. 

You  have  responded  to  this  challenge  In 
many  ways  here  In  Georgia,  starting  with 
the  magnificent  series  of  articles  by  Jack 
Nelson  In  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  You 
have  accomplished  a  top-to-bottom  revamp- 
ing of  MllledgevUle  State  Hospital  which  has 
earned  the  admiration  of  the  Nation.  Un- 
der the  skilled  administration  of  Dr  I  H. 
MacKinnon,  that  vast  institution  has  been 
broken  up  Into  eight  separate  unlU,  each 
operating  as  a  complete  hospital  In  itself 
Most  exciting  Is  the  fact  that  MllledgevUle  Is 
training  personnel  In  all  of  the  psychiatric 
disciplines,  and  that  much  of  this  training 
Is  being  made  possible  by  Slate  training 
stipends. 

In  an  effort  to  strength  your  mental  health 
research  and  training  potential,  you  are  now 
embarked  on  the  construction  of  the  Georgia 
Mental  Health  Institute  In  Atlanta  which, 
when  completed,  will  surely  be  one  of  the 
outstanding  facilities  In  the  country  for  serv- 
ice to  patients,  for  the  training  of  your 
own  native  sons  In  the  various  psychiatric 
disciplines  and  for  the  furtherance  of  re- 
search  knowledge 

Your  division  of  mental  health,  now  under 
the  skilled  direction  of  my  good  friend  Dr. 
Addison  Duval,  Is  pioneering  in  the  close 
coordination  of  your  State  hospital  and  com- 
munity mental  health  services.  I  am  sure 
that  representatives  of  many  States  Involved 
In  planning  efforts  will  come  to  Georgia  In 
the  near  future  to  learn  from  you  how  you 
have  used  facilities  such  as  your  general  hos- 
pitals, and  personnel  such  as  your  public 
health  nursef.  to  establish  a  close,  continu- 
ing contact  with  the  mentally  HI  from  the 
point  of  their  admission  to  hospitalization  to 
their  aftercare  needs  In  the  community. 

In  his  magnificent  Inaugural  address  In 
January  1561.  our  late  President  told  us  that 
the  road  would  not  be  easy:  "AH  this  will  not 
be  finished  In  the  flr^t  100  days  Nor  will  it 
be  finished  In  the  first  1.000  days,  nor  In  the 
life  of  this  administration,  nor  even  perhaps 
In  our  lifetime  on  this  planet  But  let  us 
begin." 

Here  In  Georifla  and  throughout  this  great 
land,  let  us  continue. 


Other  man.  We  must  see>c  Justice  and 
unity  throuph  a  continued  dedication 
to  the  principles  on  which  this  country 
was  founded  This  is  a  year-around  Job. 
a  day-to-day  task 

I  commend  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  for  their  work  in 
urging  all  citizens  of  every  race,  creed, 
and  color  to  rededicate  themselves  to 
the  true  spirit  of  brotherhood  in  their 
every  endeavor.  And  I  say  let  each  one 
of  us  take  up  this  cause— this  week,  and 
every  week. 
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Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
for  over  30  years  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jews  has  spon- 
sored an  annual  Brotherhood  Week, 
which  in  1964  is  being  observed  this  week. 
It  seems  to  me  like  a  particularlv  an- 
propriate  time  for  all  of  us  to  think 
about  the  meaning  and  spirit  behind  this 
special  civic  observance. 

This  is  a  time  when  the  pressures 
on  all  of  us,  from  our  top  leaders  down 
to  each  citi7en,  to  meet  new  and  dif- 
ficult problems  seem  to  mount  daily.  It 
is  a  time  of  change  and  challenge  on  the 
local,  the  national,  and  the  international 
levels.  We  must  meet  these  challenges 
with  the  patience,  determination,  and 
imagination  which  can  only  be  derived 
by  evei-y  man  putting  forth  his  best  ef- 
fort to  work  in  cooperation  with  e.ery 


RIGHT  OP  THE  FEDERAL  TAXPAYER 
TO  CHALLENGE  THE  UNCONSTI- 
TUTIONAL EXPENDITURE  OF  FED- 
ERAL FUNDS 

Mr,  ERVIN,    Mr,  President,  when  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963 
was  debated  before  the  Senate  last  fall. 
Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper  and  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  make  It  certain 
that  any  Federal  taxpayer  suing  in  be- 
half of  himself  and  all  other  taxpayers 
could  question   the  constitutionality   of 
disbursement  of  Federal  funds  to  church- 
owned,  controlled,  or  operated  colleges 
and   universities.     Some   time   ago,   Mr, 
Kenneth    Culp    Davis,   John    P.    Wilson 
professor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Law  School,  made  an  excellent  ad- 
dress entitled    Standing  To  Sue  in  Re- 
ligion Cases,"  which  deals  in  an  Illumi- 
nating manner  with  this  subject  and  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  the  Federal  tax- 
payer is  adversely  affected  In  fact  by  an 
unconstitutional  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  and  Is  entitled  to  challenge  such 
expenditures   notwithstanding   the  lan- 
guage used  by  the  court  In  Frothlngham 
against   Mellon.     This  excellent  article 
should  be  made  available  to  all  Members 
of  Congress,  and  for  this  reason,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  body  of  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  printed  as  follows: 

Standing  To  Sue  in  Religion  Cases 
(By  Kenneth  Culp  Davis) 
The  Constitution  Is  still  the  Constitution 
and  Is  still  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
even  when  no  one  has  standing  to  enforce  It 
m  court.  Yet  we  In  the  United  States  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  relying  on  the 
courts  for  enforcement  of  the  Constitution 
that  we  often  make  the  untenable  assump- 
tion that  a  constitutional  provision  that 
cannot  be  Judicially  enforced  Is  the  equiv- 
alent of  no  constitutional  provision.  We 
tend  to  forget  that  In  most  countries  of  the 
world,  courts  are  not  used  at  all  to  enforce 
constitutional  limitations  on  legislative 
powers.  When  no  one  has  standing  In  court 
to  enforce  the  Constitution,  we  ought  to 
think  of  ourselves  as  having  a  system  to  as- 
sume that  the  Constitution  Is  nonexistent 
to  that  extent. 

This  observation  gives  standing  a  rather 
special  importance  that  It  ought  not  to  have. 
My  subject  Is  standing  to  challenge  viola- 
tions of  the  religion  clauses  of  the  first 
amendment.  This  subject  Is  one  small  por- 
tion of  the  general  law  of  standing,  which 
Is  especially  confused  and  contradictory  In 
both  Federal  courts  and  State  courU  One 
major  reason  for  the  confused  case  law  Is 
is  that  Judges  often  give  their  primary  atten- 
tion to  the  law  of  standing,  and  that  Judges 
sometimes  manipulate  the  law  of  standing 
so    as    to    produce    the    substantive    resulU 


they  deem  desirable.  But  those  who  believe 
that  the  law  of  standing  is  nothing  but 
the  product  of  manipulation  are  Just  as 
wrong  as  those  who  believe  that  It  Is  noth- 
ing but  the  product  of  logical  analysis.  My 
opinion  Is  that  the  law  of  standing  Is  a  mix- 
lure  of  logical  analysis  and  manipulation 
In  some  cases  manipulation  motivates.  In 
some  logical  analysis  motivates,  and  In  some 
combination  of  the  two  elements  motivates. 
I  think  that  time  spent  In  logical  analysis 
of  the  law  of  standing  can  be  time  well 
spent,  so  long  as  we  remember  that  It  Is 
not  the  only  factor  at  work. 

One  who  tries  to  produce  some  order  out 
of  the  chaotic  law  of  standing  must  con- 
struct his  own  philosophy  of  standing  or  at 
least  his  own  approach,  and  before  I  begin 
my  discussion  of  standing  In  religion  case|, 
I  think  I  should  disclose  my  basic  assump- 
tion. My  whole  philosophy  of  standing, 
elaborately  developed  In  more  than  a  hun- 
dred pages  of  my  "Administrative  Law  Trea- 
tise" and  In  the  supplement  to  the  treatise 
to  be  published  this  month,  can  be  stated 
m  one  extremely  simple  sentence:  One  who 
Is  adversely  affected  In  fact  by  governmental 
action  should  have  standing  to  challenge  It. 
I  use  the  words  "In  fact"  to  Indicate  that  the- 
ories about  a  legal  right  or  a  legal  wrong 
are  unnecessary.  The  test  should  be  adverse 
effect  In  fact.  The  view  I  have  been  advo- 
cating was  the  basis  for  the  Supreme  Court's 
sound  decision  In  the  Bantam  Books  case  of 
1963;  the  Court  said  the  plaintiffs  had  stand- 
ing because  they  "have  In  fact  suffered  a  pal- 
pable Injury."     (372  U.S.  58,  64  (1963),) 

Now  I  find  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
decided  about  60  cases  Involving  the  religion 
clauses  of  the  first  amendment,  although  I 
am  often  In  doubt  as  to  what  cases  to  In- 
clude or  exclude.  Of  the  60,  9  seem  to  me  to 
have  significance  to  the  law  of  standing. 
Surprisingly  enough.  In  view  of  the  general 
confusion  about  the  law  of  standing.  I  think 
that  the  nine  cases  form  a  largely  coherent 
body  of  law,  both  more  orderly  and  more 
satisfactory  than  the  rest  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  law  of  standing.  Indeed,  eight  of 
the  nine  opinions  I  am  Inclined  to  approve 
rather  fully.  The  only  opinion  I  shall  criti- 
cize adversely  Is  the  McGowan  opinion  of 
1961.  Lest  you  think  I  am  mellowing  In  old 
age,  I  shall  disagree  all  along  the  line  with 
some  of  the  commentators. 

The  nine  cases  raise  two  questions — 
whether  taxpayers  as  such  have  standing, 
and  whether  other  parties  have  standing.  It 
is  Important  to  keep  the  two  questions  dis- 
tinct, even  though  both  questions  may  come 
up  In  the  same  case.  Let  us  look  first  at 
standing  of  taxpayers. 

TAXPAYERS 

The  1899  decision  In  Bradfleld  v.  Roberts, 
175  U.S.  291,  Is  without  modern  significance. 
A  taxpayer  was  allowed  to  challenge  validity 
of  an  appropriation  by  Congress  for  a  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  hospital  allegedly  oper- 
ated by  a  sisterhood  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  Court  simply  passed  over  the 
question  of  standing  without  either  decid- 
ing or  discussing  It.  The  Court  found  Its 
position  on  the  standing  question  Just  24 
years  later,  when  it  held  In  Frothingham  v. 
Mellon,  262  U.S.  447.  that  a  Federal  taxpayer 
lacks  standing  to  challenge  a  Federal  expen- 
diture. That  the  Court  In  the  Bradfleld 
case  found  It  easier  to  decide  the  merits 
than  to  decide  the  question  of  standing  had 
little  or  no  effect  on  development  of  the  law 
of  standing. 

In  the  Cochran  case.  281  U.S.  370  (1930), 
citizens  and  taxpayers  of  Louisiana  sued  in 
State  courts  to  restrain  the  State  board  of 
education  from  spending  for  supplying  free 
schoolbooks  to  schoolchildren.  Including 
those  In  church-afflllated  schools.  The 
main  thrust  of  the  challenge  went  not  to 
religion  but  to  use  of  public  funds  for  pri- 
vate purposes.     The  Supreme  Court  consid- 


ered the  merits  without  discussing  sUnding. 
The  case  contributes  to  the  orthodox  and 
consistent  theory  that  a  State  or  local  tax- 
payer who  has  standing  under  State  law  to 
challenge  a  substantial  public  expenditure 
may  have  h's  case  considered  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  That 
question  has  arisen  many  times  and  the 
Supreme  Court  has  always  given  the  same 
answer. 

The  next  case  In  our  series.  Ei'erson,  330 
trs.  1  (1947).  Is  consistent  with  the  Cochran 
case  and  Is  consistent  with  all  later  Supreme 
Court  law  on  standing.  A  taxpayer  of  a 
school  district  was  allowed  to  challenge  the 
school  district's  reimbursement  of  parents 
of  parochial  school  students  for  bus  trans- 
portation. The  theory  Is  clear:  An  uncon- 
stitutional expenditure  of  public  funds  ad- 
versely affects  a  local  taxpayer,  who  therefore 
has  standing  to  challenge  the  expenditure. 
The  Doremus  case,  342,  U.S.  429  (1952), 
was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  Cochran 
and  Everson  cases.  A  taxpayer  was  held 
without  standing  to  challenge  a  New  Jersey 
statutory  requirement  of  Bible  reading  In 
.the  public  schools.  In  distinguishing  Ever- 
son, the  Court  said  that  for  a  taxpayer  to 
have  standing,  his  action  must  be  "a  good- 
faith  pocketbook  action,"  and  that  the  Injury 
In  the  Doremus  case,  unlike  that  In  Everson. 
was  not  "a  direct  dollars-and-cents  Injury." 
The  Court  very  helpfully  added  a  remark  that 
some  of  the  commentators  have  apparently 
failed  to  understand:  "It  Is  not  a  question 
of  motivation  but  of  possession  of  the  req- 
uisite financial  Interest  that  Is  •  •  •  In- 
jured by  the  unconstitutional  conduct." 

A  financial  Interest  of  a  State  or  local  tax- 
payer Is  Injured  by  an  unlawful  expenditure, 
but  a  financial  Interest  of  a  taxpayer  Is  not 
Injured  when  the  Bible,  Instead  of  some  other 
book.  Is  read. 

In  determining  the  standing  of  a  taxpayer 
as  such,  then,  the  Important  distinction  is 
between  State  or  local  action  which  In- 
volves a  substantial  expenditure  and  State 
or  local  action  which  does  not  involve  such 
an  expenditure.  The  Supreme  Court  con- 
sistently allows  standing  to  challenge  a  State 
or  local  expenditure  but  denied  standing  In 
the  Doremus  case  because  an  expenditure 
was  not  Involved. 

Nearly  every  State  court  that  has  passed 
upon  the  question  allows  standing  when  ex- 
penditure Is  Involved  but  only  a  handful  do 
when  expenditure  Is  not  Involved.  My  state- 
ment Is  directly  at  variance  with  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Jaffe  In  the  Harvard  Law  Review,  who 
has  written  that  40  States  allow  a  taxpayer 
to  challenge  local  action  "whether  or  not  it 
has  an  Impact  on  the  expenditure  of  funds." 
76  Harv.  L.  Rev.  at  1280.  In  this.  Professor 
Jaffe  Is  clearly  In  error;  most  of  the  cases 
Professor  Jaffe  relies  upon  Involved  an  Im- 
pact on  expenditure  and  his  statement  Is 
simply  a  mistake. 

PARTIES    OTHER    THAN    TAXPAYERS 

The  standing  of  parties  other  than  tax- 
payers to  raise  questions  under  the  religion 
clauses  of  the  first  amendment  Is  also  the 
subject  of  Supreme  Court  law  that  Is  reason- 
ably clear,  consistent,  and  satisfactory,  except 
for  one  opinion.  The  first  case  was  Mc- 
Collum,  333  U.S.  203  (1948).  The  parent  of 
a  child  currently  In  school  was  held  to  have 
standing  to  challenge  a  system  of  allowing 
religious  teachers  to  come  Into  public  school 
buildings  and  provide  religious  teaching. 
Although  the  Court  disposed  of  the  standing 
question  In  one  sentence,  citing  a  case  which 
was  uphelpful,  the  ground  for  standing  was 
clear.  The  parent  was  clearly  adversely  af- 
fected In  fact.  The  school  had  a  system 
which  Influenced  children  toward  religion 
distasteful  to  the  parent.  That  ought  to  be 
enough  for  standing.  The  Court  held  it 
enough  for  standing. 

The  Doremus  case  is  easy  to  distinguish, 
for  the  child  of  the  plaintiff  parent  had  al- 
ready graduated,  and  furthermore,  no  charge 


was  made  that  the  Bible  reading  conflicted 
with  convictions  of  either  the  parent  or  the 
child.  For  all  that  appeared,  the  plaintiff 
was  in  no  way  adversely  affected  In  fact. 

On  the  question  of  standing  of  a  parent  to 
challenge  the  constitutionality  of  what  a 
school  does.  I  think  that  both  the  McCollum 
case  and  the  Doremus  case  are  clearly  sound. 
The  parent  was  adversely  affected  In  fact  In 
McCollum  and  therefore  had  standing.  The 
parent  was  not  adversely  affected  In  fact  In 
Doremus  and  therefore  lacked  standing. 

In  the  Zorach  case.  343  U.S.  306  (1925), 
the  basis  for  standing  was  again  clear,  for 
the  plaintiffs  were  parents  whose  children 
were  currently  attending  the  public  schools 
and  who  were  affected  In  fact  by  the  released 
time  program.  Because  the  children  were  In- 
fluenced, the  parents  had  standing. 

The  same  is  true  and  seems  to  me  to  be 
even  obviously  true  of  the  Engel  case,  370 
U.S.  421  (1962).  The  parents  of  current  pu- 
pils asserted  that  the  prayer  In  the  public 
schools  was  contrary  to  the  beliefs  of  them- 
selves and  their  children.  Although  pupils 
were  free  to  be  excused  during  the  prayer,  the 
Court  declared:  "When  the  power,  prestige, 
and  financial  support  of  government  Is  placed 
behind  a  particular  religious  belief,  the  In- 
direct coercive  pressure  upon  religious  mi- 
norities to  conform  to  the  prevailing  ofBclally 
approved  religion  Is  plain."  The  pressure, 
without  coercion,  surely  should  be  enough 
for  standing,  as  the  Court  silently  assumed 
In  the  Engel  case. 

Although  some  commentators  have  ex- 
pressed consternation  about  the  Court's  fail- 
ure to  mention  any  problem  of  standing  In 
the  Engel  case,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  stand- 
ing was  sufficiently  clear  that  no  such  men- 
tion was  necessary,  especially  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  no  party  was  urging  lack  of  stand- 
ing. 

Prof.  Arthur  Sutherland,  In  76  Harv.  L. 
Rev.  25,  27  (1962),  says  that  the  Engel  case 
suggests  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  some- 
what revised  Its  previous  ideas  concerning 
standing  because  the  Court  did  not  require 
the  plaintiff  to  show  a  direct  injury.  But 
I  think  a  direct  Injury  was  shown.  The  In- 
Jury.  In  my  opinion,  is  to  parents  whose 
children  must  choose  between  listening  to 
a  prayer  that  is  offensive  to  their  religious 
sensibilities  and  absenting  themselves  from 
the  prayer  ceremony,  perhaps  at  the  psy- 
chological expense  of  overriding  a  child's  In- 
stinctive dislike  for  nonconformity.  Pro- 
fessor Kurland  has  suggested  in  his  discus- 
sion of  the  Engel  case,  1962  Sup.  Ct.  Rev. 
1.  22,  that  "Perhaps  the  Court  is  starting 
down  the  road  toward  Justification  of  the 
'public  action'  that  Professor  Jaffe  has  ad- 
vocated." 1  do  not  at  all  agree.  The  tra- 
dition of  the  Supreme  Court  against  the 
public  action  Is  strong  and  clear  and  almost 
uniform.  Professor  Jaffe  does  not  cite  a 
single  case  In  which  the  Supreme  Court  has 
entertained  an  action  brought  to  vindicate 
the  public  Interest  by  a  citizen  having  no 
le?al  Interest  of  his  own.  Because  the  plain- 
tiff's In  the  Engel  case  were  adversely  af- 
fected, the  Court's  action  with  respect  to 
standing  In  the  Engel  case  seems  in  all  re- 
spects in  accord  with  conventional  doctrine, 
and  resort  to  a  doctrine  the  Court  has  con- 
sistently rejected  Is  unnecessary  to  explain 
the  case. 

The  Schempp  case,  374,  U.S.  203  (1963),  is 
entirely  orthodox  In  Its  holding.  School- 
children and  their  parents  were  held  to  have 
standing  to  challenge  Bible  reading  in  the 
public  schools  in  which  the  children  were 
students.  The  Court  properly  said  that  the 
children  and  parents  were  "directly  affected 
by  the  laws  and  practices  against  which 
their  complaints  were  directed.  These  In- 
terests surely  suffice  to  give  the  parties  stand- 
ing to  complain."  The  holding  Is  clear  and 
simple  and  consistent  with  other  cases.  I 
like  the  language,  "directly  affected."  That 
the    children    could    be    excused    from    the 
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Bible  reading  did  not  affect  their  sUndlng: 
one  parent  had  decided  agalnat  having  hU 
children  excused  'for  several  reasons.  Includ- 
ing his  belief  that  the  children's  relation- 
ships with  their  teachers  and  classmates 
would  be  adversely  affected."  I  am  fully  In 
accord  with  a  footnote  statement  of  Mr. 
Justice  Brennan  In  his  concurring  opinion 
that  "these  parents  have  very  real  grievances 
against  the  respective  school  authorities 
which  cannot  be  resolved  short  of  constitu- 
tional adjudication,"  374  U.S.  at  267. 

THE  DOCTKINX  EMimCINO  r«OM  THE  CASE  LAW 

Now.  the  standing  law  I  have  discussed  so 
far  seems  clear,  simple,  and  consistent:  A 
State  or  local  taxpayer  who  has  sUndlng 
under  State  law  to  challenge  a  substantial 
public  expenditure  may  have  his  case  con- 
sidered by  the  Supreme  Court,  but  such  a 
taxpayer  may  lack  standing  In  the  Supreme 
Court  If  no  such  expenditure  Is  challenged 
A  party  whose  Interest  Is  In  protecting  his 
child  from  what  he  deems  to  be  the  wrong 
religious  Inffuence  has  standing  to  object 
to  that  influence.  The  clarity,  simplicity, 
and  consistency  of  this  case  law  seems  to 
me  highly  meritorious. 

The  only  feature  of  the  law  I  have  dis- 
cussed that  I  would  change  Is  the  holding  In 
Frothingham  v.  Mellon  that  a  Federal  tax- 
payer has  no  standing  to  challenge  a  Fed- 
eral expenditure.  I  think  that  Is  unsound 
because  I  think  a  Federal  taxpayer  Is  ad- 
versely affected  In  fact  by  an  unconstitutional 
expenditure. 

If  we  have  a  Federal  budget  of  a  hundred 
billion,  and  If  General  Motors  pays  more 
than  a  billion  Federal  Income  taxes,  then  1 
think  that  when  the  Government  under- 
takes a  program  costing  $10  billion,  the  cost 
to  General  Motors  Is  more  than  $100  million. 
and  I  think  that  General  Motors  ought  to 
have  standing  to  complain  of  unconstitu- 
tionality of  the  program  My  flgyres  show 
the  utter  and  complete  unsoundness  of  the 
language  of  Mr.  Justice  Sutherland  In  the 
Frothlngham  opinion  (For  a  full  discus- 
sion of  my  reasons  for  thinking  the  Froth- 
lngham doctrine  unsound.  I  refer  you  to 
section  22  09  of  my  treatise.) 

Yet  I  acknowledge  that  the  Frothlngham 
doctrine  la  deeply  embedded  In  our  legal 
system  and  U  unlikely  to  be  changed,  even 
though  Mr  Justice  Douglas  has  recently 
announced  In  a  separate  opinion  that  he 
has  great  difficulty  with  the  Frothlngham 
doctrine.  Public  Affairs  Associates  ».  Kick- 
over.  369  US.  111.  114  (1962). 

If  the  Supreme  Court  were  Inclined  to  al- 
low a  Federal  taxpayer  to  challenge  a  Federal 
expenditure,  I  could  come  up  with  a  pretty 
respectable  analytical  argument  that  would 
allow  this  result  without  overruling  Froth- 
lngham At  the  time  of  Frothlngham  we 
had  no  Federal  statute  on  standing  We 
have  such  a  stotute  now.  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  which  provides  for  challenge 
of  administrative  action  at  the  InsUnce  of 
one  who  Is  "adversely  affected." 

The  committee  reports  of  both  Senate  and 
House  committees  said  that  meant  adversely 
affected  In  fact.  The  action  to  challenge  the 
disbursement  could  be  brought  against  the 
disbursing  officer  to  challenge  hU  admlnls- 
Uatlve  action,  and  the  APA  would  be  fully 
applicable.  The  applicability  of  the  APA. 
enacted  In  1946.  would  be  the  ground  for 
distinguishing  Frothlngham. 

TH«    UNSATISFACTOaT    M  COWAN    OPINION 

The  only  unsatUfactory  sUndlng  law  the 
Supreme  Court  has  produced  In  cases  In- 
volving religion  stems  from  the  McGowan 
opinion.  366  US.  420  (1961).  which  In  turn 
spilled  over  Into  a  footnote  In  the  Schempp 
opinion. 

The  McGowan  case.  Involving  challenge  by 
a  stores  employees  who  were  Indicted  for 
violating  Sunday  closing  laws,  held  that  those 
who  assert  only  an  economic  Injury  (1 )  do 
not  have  standing  to  assert  Infringement  of 
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religious  freedoms  of  others,  and  (2)  do 
have  standing  to  raise  the  question  of  vio- 
lation of   the  establishment  clause. 

My  appraisal  of   the  McGowan  case  rests 
heavily  upon  a  distinction  that  seems  to  me 
essential  to  sound  thinking  about  sUndlng 
even  though  the  Supreme  Court  has  never 
recognized    It.     The   distinction    Is    between 
standing    to    Initiate   a   proceeding   In   court 
and  standing   to  Uke  a   particular  position 
In  a  proceeding   to  which  one  Is  already  a 
party.     U    you    stop    and    think    of    all    the 
cases  we  have  discussed   before  we  came  to 
the  McGowan  case,  you  will  observe  that  In 
every    case    the    problem    of    sUndlng    was 
whether    the    particular    party    could    be    a 
plaintiff,  that  Is.  whether  he  could  sUrt  the 
Judicial   machinery   in  motion.     But   In  the 
McGowan  case,  the  question  was  not  whether 
the  stores  employees  could  be  plaintiffs,  they 
were  defendants   In   a   criminal   prosecution 
that  had  already  been  properly  commenced 
The  question  In  the  McGowan  case  was  not 
whether  A  could  go  Into  court  to  get  a  de- 
claratory Judgment  that  the  Sunday-closing 
sutute   would    interfere    with    Bs    religious 
liberty      If    It   had    been,    the   Court    might 
properly  have  held  that  A  lacked  standing. 
The  question  was  whether  A,  In  a  criminal 
proceeding    already    commenced    against    A. 
could  point  out  to  the  Supreme  Court  that 
the  Court's  own  action  would   Infringe  the 
religious     liberty     of     B     and     others.     The 
Court   In  my  opinion  should   not  have  dis- 
posed   of    that   question    on    the   ground   of 
lack  of  sundlng. 

If  the  Court  had  understood  the  McGowan 
problem.    It    would    have    used    Barrows    v. 
Jacksor^.   346   U.S.   249    (1953).    as   authority 
in  favor  of  standing.     In  that  case,  whites 
were  permitted  to  assert  the  constitutional 
rights  of  Negroes:  not  only  that,  but  the  Ne- 
groes  whose   constitutional   rights  were   as- 
serted were  Negroes  In  general  and  not  any 
particular    or    Identified    ones.      The    plain- 
tiffs, whites,  sued  the  defendant,  a  white.  In 
a  State  court   for  damages  for  breach  of  a 
restrictive  covenant  against  use  or  occupa- 
tion  of   land   by    non-Caucasians.     The   de- 
fendant   prevailed   on    the    ground   that   an 
award  of  damages  would  Infringe  rlghu  of 
unknown    non-Caucasians;     the    white    de- 
fendant was  allowed  to  assert  the  rights  of 
Negroes  not  before  the  court      In  trying  to 
explain   why  this  could  be  done,  the  Court 
confessed  a  rather  complete  Intellectual  pov- 
erty; It  approved  the  rule  that  a  party  can- 
not challenge  constitutionality  of  a  statute 
unless  he  Is  within  the  class  whose  consti- 
tutional  rlghu  are  allegedly   Infringed,  and 
then  said  little  more  than  that  this  case  was 
•a  unique  situation"   In   which   the  reasons 
for  the  standing  rule  were  outweighed  by  the 
need    to   protect   fundamental    rlghu. 

The  Court  should  have  enunciated  a  prin- 
ciple that  a  party  always  has  standing  to 
call  to  a  court's  attention  the  Illegality  of  a 
course  of  action  which  the  court  Is  contem- 
plating. A  party  who  lacks  standing  to  Inl- 
tlaU  a  proceeding  may  have  sUndlng  to  ask 
the  court  to  refrain  from  a  course  of  action 
which  the  court  may  Uke  on  lU  own  motion 
or  refrain  from  taking. 

The  McGowan  holding  that  the  criminal 
defendants  lacked  standing  to  assert  that 
the  Court's  enforcement  of  the  sUtute  would 
Infringe  the  religious  freedom  of  others  Is 
contrary  to  at  least  eight  Supreme  Court 
decisions  In  which  parties  to  proceedings  al- 
ready InltlaUd  have  been  allowed  to  assert 
the  constitutional  rlghU  of  nonparties  All 
these  cases  are  discussed  In  sections  22  05- 
22.07  of  my  treatise. 

The  McGowan  opinion  seems  to  me  further 
unfortunate  In  so  sharply  separating  the 
two  religion  clauses  of  the  first  amendment 
The  Court  seems  to  overlook  the  plain  fact 
that  both  clauses,  as  applied  to  State  action, 
necessarily  rest  upon  freedom  or  liberty. 
Logically,  both  clauses  as  restralnU  on 
SUte  action  have  to  be  brought  within  the 
word    "liberty"  In  the  'life,  liberty,  or  prop- 


erty" provision  of  the  14th  amendment.  The 
only  way  a  SUte  can  violate  the  esUbllsh- 
ment  clause  Is  by  depriving  a  person  of 
"liberty"  within  the  meaning  of  the  14th 
amendment. 

The  McGowan  opinion's  unfortunate  sepa- 
ration of  establishment  from  free  exercise 
for  purposes  of  sundlng  led  the  Court  In  the 
Schempp  opinion  to  make  the  flagrantly 
unsound  statement  that  "the  requlre- 
menU  for  standing  to  challenge  SUU  action 
under  the  esUbllshment  clause,  unlike  those 
relating  to  the  free  exercise  clause,  do  not 
include  proof  that  particular  religion  free- 
doms are  Infringed."  374  U.S.  at  224.  I  do  not 
see  how  the  establishment  clause  can  be 
violated  by  State  action  unless  some  per- 
son Is  deprived  of  "liberty"  under  the  14th 
amendment.  In  other  words,  a  State  can  no 
more  violate  the  esUbllshment  clause  with- 
out  infringing  freedom  or  liberty  than  a 
State  can  violate  the  free  exercise  clause 
without   Infringing  freedom   or   liberty. 

FEDERALISM 

Now  I  want  to  go  back  to  one  complicating 
factor  about  the  law  of  standing  that  I  have 
heretofore  omitted  from  consideration— fed- 
eralism. We  must  know  not  only  who  has 
sundlng  in  a  Federal  court  and  who  has 
standing  In  a  State  court  but  also  whose  aw 
of  sundlng  governs  Supreme  Court  review 
of  a  SUte  court  decision.  May  a  party  have 
sundlng  m  the  Supreme  Court  If  he  lacl^  It 
in  a  SUU  court,  and  may  he  lack  sUndlng  In 
the  Supreme  Court  If  he  has  It  In  the  SUU 
court? 

Although   some   commenUtors   seem   per- 
plexed  about  these  questions.  I   think  that 
the  main  answer  Is  entirely  clear:   The  Su- 
preme Court  does  and  must  malnUln  lU  own 
law  of  standing,  and  no  State  court  decision 
for  or  against  sUndlng  Is  binding  upon  It: 
at  the  same  time,  the  Supreme  Court  keeps 
its  sysum  of  sUndlng  flexible  and  goes  along 
with  the  StaU  law  of  standing  whenever  In 
particular  circumstances  It  sees  fit  to  do  so. 
To  the  exunt  that  Federal  law  of  standing 
resU  on  the  constitutional  concept  of  case  or 
controversy.     SUU     courU    obviously     lack 
power  to  bind  the  Supreme  Court  about  In- 
terpreutlon    of    the    Federal    Constitution. 
The  holding  In  the  Summers  case.  325  U.S. 
461    (1945).  that  the  Supreme  Court  would 
decide   for  Itself  whether  a  case  or  contro- 
versy exlsU.  afur  the  Illinois  court  had  held 
that  a  case  or  controversy  was  absent  under 
Illinois  law.  Is  clear  law  and  necessary  law. 
So   is    the    holding    In    Doremus    that    even 
though  the   New   Jersey   court  had  reached 
the    merlU   desplU   doubU   about  sundlng. 
the  Supreme  Court  was  still  free  to  apply  Its 
own  law  of  case  or  controversy.     The  Doer- 
mus  case  even  seems  to  me  obviously  sound 
in  lu  view  that  Supreme  Court  law  of  suna- 
mg  must  override  SUU  law  of  sUndlng.  for 
otherwise  the  Supreme  Court  could  be  com- 
pelled to  give  advisory  opinions  to  SUU  leg- 
islatures m  reviewing  the  decUlons  of  State 
courU  in   the  half  dozen  SUUs   (Including 
MassachusetU)  In  which  the  highest  courts 
give  such  advisory  opinions. 

Of  course,  nothing  binds  the  Supreme 
Court  to  have  a  rigid  sysUm  of  sUndlngor 
to  make  lU  system  logical  or  conslsunt  -The 
Court  is  entirely  capable  of  throwing  logic 
to  the  winds,  and  sometimes  I  am  Inclined  to 
defend  It  In  doing  so  For  Instance,  even 
though  some  minds  prefer  the  beauties  oi 
logical  symmetry.  I  think  the  Court  behaves 
sensibly  when  It  refuses  to  decide  an  espe- 
cially difficult  question  of  standing  and  dis- 
poses of  a  case  by  deciding  the  relatively  easy 
quMtlon  of  the  merlU.  This  Is  essential  y 
what  It  did  in  the  1899  Bradfleld  case:  t 
simply  backed  away  from  deciding  what  n 
called  the  "alleged  defect  of  parties." 

When  no  question  about  standing  is  urged 
by  the  parties,  the  Court  has  a  discretionary 
power  to  decide  on  the  merlU.  skipping  the 
question  of  sUndlng.  as  It  did  In  the  Tml 
Examiners'  Conference  case.  345  U.S.  128,  l^ 
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( 1953) .  and  In  the  old  case  of  Heim  v.  McCall, 
239  U.S.  175  (1915),  or  It  can  consider  the 
standing  question  on  lU  own  motion,  as  it 
did  In  Sforer,  351  U.S.  192,  197  (1956).  The 
Helm  case  can  also  be  explained  away  as 
having  arisen  before  the  Supreme  Court  cre- 
aUd  lu  modern  law  of  sUndlng.  But  in 
Wieman  v.  Updegraff,  344  U.S.  183  (1952), 
the  Court  considered  the  merlU  In  a  suit  by 
a  StaU  Uxpayer  even  though  the  issue  was 
a  nonflnanclal  one.  Since  the  Court  did  not 
mention  the  subject  of  sUndlng.  the  case 
can  be  explained  as  (1)  an  oversight,  (2)  as 
an  exercise  of  discretion  to  skip  the  problem 
of  sUndlng  when  the  parties  do  not  urge  lack 
of  standing.  (3)  as  a  decision  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  bend  to  the  StaU  law  of 
standing  when  It  wanU  to.  or  (4)  as  a  de- 
cision that  a  StaU  taxpayer  has  sUndlng  to 
raise  the  nonflnanclal  Issue. 

That  the  Court  can  go  In  either  direction 
In  such  circumstances  Is  emphasized  by  a 
really  extreme  case  in  the  opposlu  direction. 
Gauge  Lumber  Co.  v.  Rowley.  326  U.S.  295 
(1946).  holding  that  an  employer  In  a  work- 
men's compensation  case  lacked  sUndlng 
even  though  he  had  a  financial  InUrest  at 
stake,  even  though  the  SUU  specifically  pro- 
vided that  Judicial  review  could  be  had  by 
an  "employer."  and  even  though  the  SUte 
court  had  ricognlzed  the  employer's 
sUndlng. 

The  combination  of  the  Gauge  case  with 
the  Wieman  case,  two  cases  at  opposite  ends 
of  the  scale  but  Involving  the  same  abstract 
problem  of  sUndlng,  shows  that  the  Court 
keeps  a  discretionary  power  which  It  Is  quite 
capable  of  exercising  Inconsistently.  Or.  If 
you  prefer,  this  pair  of  cases  shows  that  the 
Court  Is  willing  to  manipulate  the  law  of 
standing  to  consider  the  merits  when  It 
wanU  to  and  to  avoid  the  merlte  when  It 
wanU  to. 

The  most  flagrant  Indifference  to  the  law 
of  standing  that  I  have  encountered  Is  the 
Adler  case.  342  U.S.  485  (1952).  The  Court 
refused  to  discuss  either  sUndlng  or  ripe- 
ness or  even  to  sUte  the  facU  that  bore  on 
the  problems  of  standing  and  ripeness,  even 
though  a  dissenting  opinion  vigorously  as- 
serted that  the  plaintiffs  lacked  standing  and 
even  though  the  most  direct  precedent  sup- 
ported the  dissenting  opinion. 

WHO  CAN   CHALLENGE  FEDEKAL  AID  TO  CHURCH- 
ATFILIATEO  SCHOOLS? 

Now  let's  Uke  up  the  burning  question 
that  I'm  sure  you  want  me  to  try  to  answer : 
If  Congress  appropriates  funds  for  schools. 
Including  or  excluding  all  or  some  church- 
afllllated  schools,  who.  If  anyone,  has  sUnd- 
lng to  raise  the  question  whether  the  re- 
ligion clauses  of  the  first  amendment  are 
violated? 

The  answer  Is  probably  no  one,  unless 
Frothingham  v.  Mellon  Is  changed  or  vio- 
lated or  unless  a  sUtute  provides  for  stand- 
ing. I  use  the  word  "probably"  because  real 
life  so  often  outruns  Imagination:  the  con- 
stitutional problem  can  conceivably  bob  up 
In  complex  litigation  In  some  totally  unex- 
pected  way. 

More  ImporUnt  than  that  remote  possibil- 
ity Is  the  clear  congressional  power  to  pro- 
vide for  sUndlng.  A  commenutor  who  says 
that  because  case  or  con{roversy  Is  a  con- 
stitutional requirement  it  cannot  be  satis- 
fled  by  a  statutory  provision  seems  clearly 
on  the  wrong  track. 

One  Idea  Is  that  legislation  could  provide 
that  a  Federal  taxpayer  shall  have  standing 
to  challenge  the  constitutionality  of  any 
disbursement  under  the  particular  statute. 
Although  constitutionality  of  such  a  provi- 
sion Is  not  wholly  free  from  doubt,  I  think 
it  would  be  constitutional  for  many  reasons, 
three  of  which  are:  (1)  The  Supreme  Court 
even  without  such  a  sUtute  considered  the 
meriu  of  the  Bradfleld  case  In  a  suit  by  a 
Federal  taxpayer  to  challenge  an  expendi- 
ture;  the  SUtute  would  merely  provide  for 
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what  the  Supreme  Court  on  lU  own  motion 
has  already  done.  (2)  Judicial  tolerance 
for  a  legislative  Judgment  ought  to  be  suf- 
flclent  to  allow  Congress  to  enact  a  law  of 
SUndlng  that  most  State  courU  have  de- 
veloped; In  nearly  all  States  that  have 
passed  upon  the  question,  a  Uxpayer  has 
SUndlng  to  challenge  an  expenditure.  (3) 
On  the  merlU,  one  who  Is  hurt  by  govern- 
menUl  action  ought  to  have  standing  to 
challenge  It,  and  I  think  a  Federal  Uxpayer 
is  hurt  by  a  Federal  expenditure.  I  agree 
with  the  SUte  courU  that  allow  SUte  and 
local  taxpayers  to  challenge  expenditures, 
and  the  Impact  of  Federal  taxpayers  Is  much 
greater  than  the  Impact  of  SUte  and  local 
taxes. 

Another  way  of  creating  sUndlng  to  chal- 
lenge Federal  dlsbursemenU  for  education 
Is  preferable  to  conferring  standing  on  Fed- 
eral Uxpayers.  although  I  think  a  good  sUt- 
ute would  provide  for  both  methods.  The 
orthodox  law  of  standing  is  that  one  whose 
legal  right  is  at  suke  normally  has  standing 
to  go  to  court  to  enforce  the  legal  right.  All 
that  Congress  has  to  do  to  confer  standing 
is  to  create  a  legal  right  in  a  party  who  will 
raise  the  question.  For  instance.  Congress 
could  appropriate  for  all  schools  to  which 
Congress  is  constitutionally  empowered  to 
appropriate,  it  could  Instruct  the  admlnis- 
trator  to  deny  funds  to  any  school  whose 
right  to  receive  the  funds  Is  constitutionally 
doubtful,  and  It  could  provide  that  any 
school  whose  application  for  funds  is  denied 
Is  entitled  to  Judicial  review  of  the  question 
whether  the  funds  may  be  granted  to  the 
school  without  violating  the  Constitution. 
Such  a  system  would  validly  confer  standing 
upon  a  parochial  school,  and  such  a  system 
would  assure  a  Judicial  determination  of  the 
constitutional  UmiU. 

That  a  sUtutory  provision  conferring  the 
right  of  Judicial  review  can  create  standing 
where  no  sUndlng  exlsU  without  the  statuU 
can  be  beautifully  demonstrated  with  two 
cases,  both  involving  Federal  appropriation 
of  money  to  States  and  both  involving  the 
question  of  sUndlng  of  the  SUte  to  chal- 
lenge the  validity  of  the  action  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Without  a  statute  pro- 
viding for  Judicial  review.  MassachusetU  had 
no  SUndlng  to  challenge  the  Maternity  Act. 
This  Is  the  prominent  case  of  Masachu^etts 
v.  Mellon,  1923.  But  when  the  statute  pro- 
vides for  Judicial  review,  as  did  the  Hatch 
Act,  Oklahoma  was  held  to  have  sUndlng  to 
challenge  a  determination  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  which  would  have  reduced 
Federal  highway  granU  to  Oklahoma.  The 
Supreme  Court  declared:  "By  providing  for 
Judicial  review  of  the  orders  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Congress  made  Okla- 
homa's right  to  receive  funds  a  matter  of 
Judicial  cognizance.  Oklahoma's  right  be- 
came legally  enforceable."  Oklahoma  v.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  330  U.S.  127,  137 
(1947). 

I  think  It  safe  to  say  that  the  power  of 
Congress  to  confer  standing  by  provldln;^ 
Judicial  review  by  one  who  seeks  to  enforce 
a  legal  right  is  beyond  reasonable  doubt. 

SOME    PERSPEcnVE    ABOUT    STANDING 

My  guess  Is  that  most  violations  of  the 
first  amendipent's  religion  clauses  may  be  be- 
yond Judicial  challenge  because  no  one  has 
standing.  Perhaps  we  shall  never  know 
whether  trusting  in  God  on  all  our  coins  and 
some  of  our  currency  is  unconstitutional, 
because  no  one  can  raise  the  question  In 
court.  Similarly,  we  probably  have  no  means 
of  knowing  whether  prayers  in  the  Houses  of 
Congress  are  constitutional,  or  religious  serv- 
ices in  Federal  hospitals  and  prisons,  or  use 
of  the  Bible  in  administering  oaths,  or  In- 
cluding God  In  the  pledge  of  allegiance,  or 
allowing  income  tax  deductions  for  contribu- 
tions fo  religious  organizations,  or  exempting 
religious  organizations  from  income  tax.  or 
giving  them  postal  privileges. 


Are  we  not  allowing  the  law  of  standing 
partly  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  bill  of 
rlghu?  Does  not  the  law  of  standing  largely 
cancel  out  the  religion  clauses  of  the  first 
amendment? 

SUte  constitutional  provisions  against  use 
of  public  funds  in  support  of  religion  are 
relatively  effective,  because  State  Uxpayers 
generally  have  standing  to  challenge  the  con- 
stitutionality of  State  expenditures.  A  strik- 
ing illustration  of  this  is  the  administration 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  under 
which  Federal  funds  go  to  the  educational 
agency  of  each  State,  except  that  when  the 
SUU  educational  agency  Is  not  permitted  by 
SUte  law  to  disburse  directly  to  schools  with 
religious  affiliation,  the  Federal  Government 
makes  the  disbursement  directly  to  the 
schools.  According  to  a  memorandum  fur- 
nished by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  In  1961  to  a  Senate  com- 
mittee, "In  more  than  half  of  the  States  the 
educational  agency  has  considered  that  it 
could  not  make  the  funds  available  to  non- 
profit private  schools  and  as  a  result  in  those 
States  the  Secreury  of  Agriculture  makes 
funds  available  directly  to  such  nonproflt 
schools,  including  those  with  religious  affilia- 
tion."  Hearings  before  Subcommittee  on 
Education  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  87th  Congress.  1st  Ses- 
sion, 146  (1961). 

Relatively,  the  SUte  constitutional  pro- 
visions are  obeyed  and  the  Federal  consti- 
tutional provisions  may  be  Ignored.  We  don't 
know  whether  the  school  lunch  program  for 
church-affiliated  schools  violates  the  Federal 
Constitution  and.  Judicial  enforcement  being 
unavailable  for  lack  of  standing,  we  go  ahead 
with  the  program  despite  unresolved  doubU 
about  constitutionality. 

Again  I  ask:  Are  we  not  allowing  the  law 
of  standing  to  eat  away  a  large  portion  of 
our  constitutional  UmlUtlons  on  govern- 
ment? 

I  see  no  escape  from  saying  "Yes"  to  that 
question. 

Our  theory  that  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  are  bound  by  the  Constitution 
whether  or  not  the  Judicial  branch  enforces 
it  is  largely  overriden  by  the  reality  that  con- 
stitutional Issues  usually  remain  open  until 
the  Judges  close  them.  Constitutional  pro- 
visions that  are  not  Judicially  enforced  Und 
to  become  the  equivalent  of  no  provisions. 

The  law  of  standing  does  largely  cancel 
out  some  constitutional  protections. 

Then  what  should  we  do? 

One  proposal  is  that  we  should  open  the 
doors  to  the  courU  to  suits  by  "any  citizen" 
whenever  a  public  Interest  is  involved.  I 
oppose  this  Idea  because  It  goes  much  further 
than  Is  necessary  to  correct  the  known  de- 
flclencles  in  the  law  of  sundlng  and,  unless 
all  the  relevant  Supreme  Court  decisions  on 
the  subject  are  overthrown.  It  could  be 
adopted  only  by  a  constitutional  amendment. 
I  think  Marbury  v.  Madison  should  remain 
the  foundation  for  Judicial  review  of  legisla- 
tion, that  the  main  business  of  courts  should 
continue  to  be  to  resolve  controversies  be- 
tween parties  whose  interests  are  at  stake, 
that  the  courts  should  continue  to  close 
their  doors  to  citizens  who  have  no  interests 
at  stake,  and  that  the  Supreme  Court  was 
right  In  1793  In  refusing  to  give  advisory 
opinions  to  two  citizens  by  the  name  of 
George   Washington   and   Thomas   Jefferson. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  throwing  all  our  tra- 
ditions into  the  fire  If  we  must  do  so  in 
order  to  solve  serious  problems  of  our  own 
generation.  But  I  see  nothing  to  gain  by 
allowing  "any  citizen"  to  be  a  plaintiff  on 
any  question  of  public  interest.  I  have  never 
seen  a  real  case,  and  I  have  never  yet  been 
able  to  imagine  a  hypothetical  case,  in  which 
a  plaintiff  who  is  without  an  interest  of  his 
own  should  In  my  Judgment  be  allowed  to 
Initiate  a  proceeding  in  court.  If  anyone 
here  can  think  up  such  a  case.  I  wish  he 
would  call  it  to  my  attention. 


/ 
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What  the  law  of  standing  needs  Is  not  a 
demolition  of  the  whole  frameworlc  wu*.in 
which  our  courts  now  work  but  a  slight 
shift  of  attitudes  within  the  existing  frame- 
work What  we  need  Is  consistent  Judicial 
acceptance  of  the  simple  proposition  that 
any  party  who  Is  adversely  affected  In  fact 
by  governmental  action  should  have  standing 
to  challenge  It  in  court  And.  contrary  to 
Frothingham  v.  Mellon.  I  think  that  a  Fed- 
eral taxpayer  Is  adversely  affected  In  fact  by 
an  unconstitutional  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds 
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to    the   Members   of    Congress   representing 

this  State. 

J.   L.  White. 

Ernest  I    Strickland. 

K.  C.  Long. 
Approved  by  the  Good  of  the  Order  Com- 
mittee: 

J.    A.    Pritchett. 

W.  O   Sdco 

James     E.     Masteller. 


RESOLUTIONS    ADOPTED    BY    THE 
NORTH   CAROUNA   STATE  COUN- 
CIL    OF     THE     JUNIOR     ORDER. 
UNITED  AMERICAN  MECHANICS 
Mr.  ERVIN.     Mr.  President,  during  its 
1963  session,  the  North  Carolina  State 
Council    of    the    Junior    Order    United 
American  Mechanics  adopted  certain  res- 
olutions and   reciting   its  position  with 
respect  to  some  of  the  crucial  issues  con- 
fronting our  country.    These  resolutions 
merit  the  consideration  of  the  Congress, 
and   for  this   reason.   I   ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  printed  as  follows: 
Resolution    3:    Support    or    the    Immigra- 
tion   AND    Nationalfty    Act    (McCarkan- 
Walter  Act) 

Whereas  the  McCarran-Walter  Act.  which 
was  passed  In  1952  over  a  Presidential  veto, 
has  been  subject  to  unremitting  attacks  by 
Communists,  hyphenated  Americans,  politi- 
cal auctioneers  and  liberals,  and  continuous 
efforts  have  been  made  to  have  It  repealed 
or  altered  by  amendments  detrimental  to 
the  best  Interest  of  our  country;  and 

Whereas  the  maintenance  of  our  protective 
national  origins  Immigration  system,  em- 
bodied m  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Is  vital  to  the  preservation  of  this  Re- 
public, and  to  the  welfare  of  Its  citizens;  and 
Whereas  there  Is  deep  concern  by  officials 
of  Government,  labor  unions  and  taxpayers' 
associations  about  the  problems  posed  by 
the  high  degree  of  unemployment,  the  an- 
ticipated further  loss  of  Jobs  resulting  from 
automation  and  the  mounting  numbers  and 
costs  of  welfare  cases,  all  of  which  Increased 
quotas  will  aggravate,  not  correct;  and 

Whereas  those  opposed  to  the  act  have  re- 
sorted to  the  technique  of  chipping  away  at 
the  act  by  law  enforcement,  administrative 
interpretations  and  amendments  which  have 
the  effect  of  undermining  the  foundations  of 
our  cultural  Integrity  and  threaten  our  se- 
curity; and 

Whereas  there  are  now  pending  In  the 
Congress  proposals  to  Increase  the  quotas  36 
percent  or  more,  to  expand  the  classes  of 
aliens  who  are  admlssable  for  permanent 
residence  outside  quota  llmlUtlons;  to  pool 
unused  quotas;  to  abolish  the  National  ori- 
gins quota  system  and  to  recompute  the  en- 
tire basis  of  allotlng  quotas  to  the  end  that 
our  historic  immigration  policies  will  be 
abandoned:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  State  Council  of  North 
Carolina.  Junior  Order  United  American 
Mechanics,  in  session  assembled  this  9th  day 
of  August  1963.  at  Greensboro.  That  It  favors 
the  law  as  it  now  stands  and  reaffirms  Its 
confidence,  trust  and  reliance  In  this  law. 
and  is  most  strongly  opix)sed  to  Its  repeal  or 
amendment,  the  admission  of  additional 
numbers  of  aliens,  or  relaxing  the  require- 
ments for  admission  or  deportation;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  State  secretary  be  re- 
quested to  forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution 


Resolution  4:  Our  Stand 

Whereas  during  the  past  110  years,  the 
Junior  Order  United  American  Mechanics, 
as  an  American  patriotic  society,  has  adopted 
hundreds  of  resolutions  in  the  field  of  Amer- 
icanism; and 

Whereas  certain  of  these  resolutions,  to- 
gether with  current  ones,  ha.c  been  reviewed 
by  competent  officials  of  the  order  and  Judged 
to  be  pertinent  and  vital  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation  and  each  American;    and 

Whereas  most  of  the  resolutions  set  forth 
below  can  be  acted  upon  by  Members  of  the 
U  S    Congress,    now.   therefore,  be  It 

Rewlved.  That  the  State  Council  of  North 
Carolina.  Junior  Order  United  American  Me- 
chanics, assembled  this  9th  day  of  August. 
1963  in  the  city  of  Greensboro,  respectfully 
petitions  the  US.  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives representing  this  State  to: 

1  Preserve  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States.    Its    Constitution,    institutions,    and 

laws;  ,  . 

2.  Preserve  Intact  the  Immigration  and 
Natlouallty  Act  and  to  oppose  any  liberaliz- 
ing amendments  thereto; 

3  Maintain  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  and  to  oppose  the  granting  of  Federal 
or  State  aid  to  parochial  or  securian  educa- 
tional Institutions; 

4  Encourage  the  study  of  the  US.  Consti- 
tution and  American  history  in  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  Nation  that  Amer- 
ican youth  may  have  a  fuller  understanding 
of  our  unique  form  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment and  a  truer  concept  of  national 
patriotism; 

5  Never  cease  combating  communism  and 
Its  efforts  to  control  and  colonize  areas  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere; 

6.  Support  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities; 

7  Oppose  the  recognition  of  Red  China 
and  the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations. 

8.  Protect  desecration  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  by  antl-Amerlcan 
agitators  abroad  and  provide  penalties  for 
deliberate  and  malicious  violators  of  the 
Flag  Code  (Public  Law  77-829)   at  home; 

9  Halt  postage-free  flow  of  communistic 
propaganda   In   the  United   States. 

10.  Preserve  the  Conally  Reservation  as  a 
necessary  safeguard  to  our  national  security; 
11  Seek  enforcement  of  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility provisions  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  seek  suspension  In  voting  rights 
of  all  nations  which  are  delinquent  in  their 
United  Nations  dues  and  assessments,  so  long 
as  the  United  States  remains  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations;  and  make  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  United  States-United  Nations 
relations  to  determine  whether  it  Is  In  the 
best  Interest  of  the  United  States  to  remain 
a  member  of  that  which  is  being  increas- 
ingly confused  and  preyed  upon  by  Socialist 
and  Communist  politicians; 

12  Request  assurances  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  the  OuanUnamo 
Naval  Base  will  not  be  surrendered  to  com- 
munistic Cuba  and  that  said  base  shall  be 
mainuined  at  the  httrhest  state  of  military 
and  naval  preparedness; 

13.  Sponsor  legislation  which  would  re- 
assert, reactivate,  and  effectively  maintain 
the  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine: 

14  Preserve  our  historic,  indispensable  and 
time-tested  policies  for  the  U  S.  control  in 
oerpetulty  over  the  Canal  Zone  and  the 
Panama  Canal; 


15  Secure  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  a 
bill  containing  a  minimum  loyalty  oath 
which  will  clearly  bind  all  governmental  offi- 
cials and  employees  to  defend  the  United 
States  of  America;  and  (a)  make  it  obvious 
that  an  American  citizen's  loyalty  should  be 
directed  toward  his  Nation  and  not  to  a  given 
administration  in  Government;  and  (b)  en- 
dorse the  loyalty  oath  required  for  Govern- 
ment loans  under  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  State  Council  of  North 
Carolina.  Junior  Order  United  American 
Mechanics,  request  the  subordinate  councils 
under  Its  Jurisdiction  to  urge  their  members 
to  appeal  to  relatives,  friends,  neighbors,  and 
fellow  citizens  to  write  their  Senators  and 
Congressmen  that  the  voice  of  the  American 
people  may  be  heard  on  these  Issues;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  State  secretary  be  and 
he  la  hereby  directed  to  send  copies  of  this 
resoluUon  to  the  Members  of   the  Congress 
representing  this  State  and  to  the  local  press. 
J.  L.  White. 
Ernest  D.  Strickland. 
K.  C.  Long. 
Approved  by  the  Good  of  the  Order  Com- 
mittee: 

J.  A.  PRrrcHETT. 

W.  G.  Sugg. 

James  E.  MASTELLim. 


1964. 
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JUDICIAL    REVIEW    OF    CONSTITU- 
TIONAUTY  OF  USE  OF  FEDERAL 
TAX  MONEYS  TO  ACQUIRE  LANDS 
AND     BUILDINGS     FOR     CHURCH 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 
Mr.  ERVIN.     Mr.  President,  Senator 
John  Sherman  Cooper  and  I  attempted 
unsuccessfully    to    amend    the    Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  to  make 
it  certain  that  there  could  be  a  judicial 
review    of   the   constitutionality   of   the 
use  of  Federal  tax  moneys  to  acquire 
lands  and  construct  buildings  for  church 
colleges    and    universities.     The    Char- 
lotte News,  of  Charlotte.  N.C..  carried 
thoughtful   editorials   on   December    18 
and    December    27.    1963.    commenting 
upon  this  matter.    Since  this  question 
will  undoubtedly  continue  to  arise  until 
it  is  settled  either  by  congressional  ac- 
tion or  judicial  decision,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  editorials  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  printed  as  follows: 
iFrom  the  Charlotte    (NO    News.  Dec.   18. 
19631 

DUCKING    A    PRINCIPLE 

Comment  on  passage  of  the  $1.2  billion 
college  aid  bill  generally  has  approved  the 
absence  of  abrasive  debate  over  what  Is  called 
the  religious  l:sue.  The  Implication  of  much 
of  this  comment  is  that  the  religious  Issue  U  a 
sham  raised  for  reasons  having  nothing  to  do 
with  education  The  Implication  Is  false; 
worse  the  thinking  It  reveals  obscures  a 
critical  issue  having  everything  to  do  with 
education. 

The  broad  issue  Is  how  Americans  wish  to 
spend  public  funds  for  education;  whether 
they  wish  to  support  private  and  church- 
supported  Institutions  and.  If  so.  In  what 
ways  and  to  what  degree  In  pa.«t  sessions  of 
Congress  the  cl.ish  of  opposing  philosophies 
on  this  Issue  brought  stalemate  In  1962  the 
college  aid  bill  died  in  the  midst  of  such 
controversy  This  time  it  passed  but  with  the 
central  Issue  relatively  muted 

Senator  Ervin  posed  the  constitutional 
question  He  called  up  a  string  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  dealing  with  the  first  amend- 


ment's prohibition  of  the  establishment  of 
religion.  In  Everson  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion (1947).  Senator  Ervin  pointed  out.  the 
Court  majority,  approving  a  State  law  reim- 
bursing parents  for  transportation  of  chil- 
dren to  parochial  schools,  staled  that  the  law 
went  to  the  verge  of  the  Constitution. 

"If  that  statute  went  to  the  verge  of  the 
Constitution,  certainly  a  statute  which 
would  authorize  the  appropriations  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  to  construct 
buildings  for  church  owned  or  controlled  or 
operated  colleges  and  universities  would  go 
beyond  the  verge  of  the  Constitution."  he 
said. 

Senator  Ervin  was  speaking  for  an  amend- 
ment he  offered  with  Senator  Cooper  which 
would  have  permitted  a  taxpayer  to  file  suit 
challenging  the  constitutionality  of  a  grant 
or  loan  under  the  program  •  The  amend- 
ment was  dropped  in  House-Senate  confer- 
ence and  we  are  left  with  Senator  Er^in's 
fear  that  for  technical  reasons  a  constitu- 
tional test  of  the  law  may  not  now  be  pos- 
sible. 

We  hope  that  this  Is  not  the  case.  Sen- 
ator Ervins  doubts  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  legislation  are  well  founded.  Nor  is 
this  legislation  necessarily  granted  Immu- 
nity by  a  clause  forbidding  grants  or  loans 
for  sectarian  use.  We  have  Justice  Douglas' 
opinion  to  the  contrary  in  a  case  decided 
earlier  this  year: 

"Financing  a  church  either  in  the  strictly 
religious  activities  or  in  its  other  activities 
is  equally  unconstitutional,  as  I  understand 
the  establishment  clause. "  Justice  Douglas 
wrote. 

Beyond  the  Issue  of  constitutionality  lie 
the  Issues  of  a  purely  practical  nature.  The 
money  appropriated  for  a  ^5-year  program  of 
college  construction  will  be  available  In  the- 
ory to  all  of  the  Nation's  2,100  colleges  and 
universities,  including  at  least  700  church- 
related  Institutions  belonging  to  the  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Education,  which  lobbied 
for  the  bill.  Officials  concede  that  this  Is 
spreading  the  available  public  resources  a 
bit  thin. 

It  Is  surely  no  exercise  of  religious  bigotry 
to  question  whether  the  larger  public  Inter- 
est is  served  by  this  thinning  process.  Yet 
this  vital  question  was  all  but  submerged  by 
the  desire  to  have  a  bill  at  all  costs. 

This  desire  produced  a  bill  that  Is  being 
hailed  in  educational  circles  as  a  landmark 
comparable  to  the  Morrill  Act  which  created 
State  universities  through  land  grants.  This 
may  be.  Yet  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  a 
constitutional  test  of  the  law  will  not  arise. 
It  Is  hard  to  believe  the  law  would  survive,  or 
should  survive,  such  a  test. 


I  Prom  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  News, 
Dec.  27.  19631 

It  Will  Rise  Again 

In  the  editorial  reprinted  in  the  columns 
to  the  right,  the  Greensbq^o  Daily  News 
suggests  that  we  placed  too  much  emphasis 
on  the  religious  issue  in  our  discussion  last 
week  of  the  higher  education  bill.  The  Dally 
News  cautions  against  being  affrighted  by  the 
bugaboo  of  the  absolute  wall  of  separation 
between  church  and  state  and  suggests  that 
we  consult  our  own  editorial  position  on  the 
New  York  Regent's  Prayer  decision  for  com- 
fort. 

But  we  are  no  more  dismayed  by  an  imag- 
inary wall  of  separation  than  by  any  fears 
that  a  Catholic  in  the  White  House  would 
sell  out  to  the  Vatican.  Our  editorial  posi- 
tion in  the  Regent's  Prayer  case  was  simpler 
than  that:  We  thought  that  the  Supreme 
Court  had  stepped  where  It  need  not  have 
stepped;  that  It  had  senselessly  wasted  Its 
prestige  on  customs  which  were  firmly  fixed 
In  the  traditional  pattern  of  public  educa- 
tion and  which  offered  no  significant  threat 
to  constitutional  liberty. 


Our  concern  in  last  week's  editorial  was 
with  the  appropriation  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  public  funds  for  use  in 
improving  private  and  parochial  institutions. 
We  are  concerned  with  this  and  dismayed 
that  it  was  accomplished  with  such  a  tenu- 
ous recognition  of  sudden  and  drastic  de- 
parture from  American  political  tradition. 

The  constitutional  Issue  Is  not  as  simple 
as  the  Daily  News  seems  to  think.  There  is 
room  for  lively  debate  between  observers  who 
agree  that  the  "establishment"  clause  In  the 
Constitution  was  not  meant  to  forbid  any 
and  all  contact  between  church  and  state. 
Degree  is  important  in  constitutional  mat- 
ters. One  may  doubt  that  the  reading  of  a 
prayer  before  class  fatally  offends  the  Con- 
stitution and  still  believe  that  the  massive 
expenditure  of  public  funds  for  private  edu- 
cation does. 

Other  powerful  considerations  stand. 
Having  opened  the  door  to  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds  for  private  schools  on  a 
college  level,  have  we  not  Invited  the  same 
kind  of  thing  on  an  elementary  and  second- 
ary level?  Does  this  not  raise  new  and 
delicate  questions  of  Federal  control  of  edu- 
cation? 

In  short,  we  do  not  fear  what  the  Dally 
News  fears  we  fear.  We  are  concerned,  in- 
stead, with  the  politics  of  the  entering  wedge 
of  support  for  private  education.  We  are 
mightily  concerned  about  whether  the  edu- 
cation bill  Just  passed  isn't  too  great  a  com- 
promise of  resources.  We  detect  a  measure 
of  euphoria  in  the  Dally  News  observation 
that,  after  all.  the  act  responsible  for  this 
thinning  out  of  support  for  education  "will 
surely  be  renewed  and  augmented  In  the 
future." 

Surely.  And  augmented  and  augmented 
some  more  unless  It  Is  declared  unconstitu- 
tional. But  the  significant  question  Is 
whether  this  augmentation  Is  desirable  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy.  The  significant 
question  is  the  one  we  posed  as  quoted  by 
the  Daily  News  •  •  •  "whether  Americans 
wish  to  support  private  and  church-sup- 
ported institutions  and.  If  so.  In  what  ways 
and  to  what  degree." 

This  Issue  was  not  debated  fully  by  a 
Congress  preoccupied  with  other  concerns. 
The  very  Congressmen  who  might  have  been 
expected  to  raise  the  Issue  Instead  suppressed 
It  in  the  name  of  wringing  out  passage  of 
soifie  kind  of  higher  education  bill. 

The  Issue  will  not  disappear  because  Con- 
gress wishes  It  would  disappear.  It  will  rise 
to  haunt  us  all  as  the  Nation  tackles  the 
complex  of  educational  problems  ahead.  It 
win  rise  and  rise  again — until  it  is  met. 


THE  STATUE  OF  FREEDOM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  atop  the 
Capitol  dome  is  a  lady  who,  in  statu- 
esque and  symbolic  form,  has  just  passed 
her   100th  birthday. 

She  came  to  us  from  Italy.  Her  trip 
to  the  United  States  was  delayed  by 
storms  and  there  were  moments  when 
she  might  have  rested  on  the  ocean  floor 
instead  of  high  above  this  Chamber.  She 
is  clad  in  flowing  garments.  A  wreath  of 
stars  is  around  her  head,  and  over  this 
are  perched  plumes  reminiscent  of  the 
American  Indian.  Her  right  hand  rests 
on  the  hilt  of  a  sheathed  sword.  Her 
features  are  classic  in  the  Grecian  man- 
ner. 

She  is  the  Statue  of  Freedom.  With 
some  deference  I  mention  her  age,  but 
chiefly  I  call  attention  to  the  variety  of 
her  composition;  for  freedom  is  com- 
posed of  many  elements,  and  significant 
aspects  of  freedom  have  come  to  us  from 
foreign  shores  and  through  stormy  dif- 


ficulties. Indeed,  such  a  lofty  position 
for  this  lady  immigrant  is  not  inappro- 
priate, especially  in  these  times  when  we 
would  seek  to  provide  greater  immigra- 
tion opportunities  for  access  to  the 
United  States. 

She  may  not  be  modishly  gowned  in 
modern  fashion;  a  contemporary  artist 
might  produce  a  different  conception. 
But  she  stands  with  historic  poise  and 
as  a  reminder  of  the  continuing  diver- 
sity of  our  life.  Her  placement  on  the 
dome  was  heralded  by  a  35-gun  salute 
from  Capitol  Hill  a  century  ago. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  indication  that 
the  past  can  be  combined  with  the  pres- 
ent and  to  illustrate  the  ^^itality  of  this 
lady,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
most  interesting  and  somewhat  whim- 
sical article  from  VFW,  the  monthly 
publication  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  be  inse/ted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

She's  100  Ylars  Old — And  Doing  the  Twist 
(By  Mrs.  A.  R.  Forbush) 

The  Statue  of  Freedom  (not  of  Liberty — 
that's  in  New  York  Harbor)  which  surmounts 
the  dome  of  the  Capitol  Building  in  Wash- 
ington. DC,  is  misbehaving. 

This  year,  the  lady  is  100  years  old.  She 
Is  clad  In  the  flowing,  bulky  garments  of  an 
indefinite  period  of  antiquity,  and  both  her 
hands  are  holding  a  sword,  shield,  and 
wreath. 

Yet.  uncomfortable  as  her  perch  may  be. 
and  however  awkward  her  costume  and  ac- 
cessories. Freedom  Is  doing  the  twist. 

In  fact,  J.  George  Stewart.  Capitol  Archi- 
tect, said  recently  that  pressures  caused  by 
the  movement  of  the  dome,  which  has  shown 
to  twist  from  3  to  4  inches  a  day  following 
the  course  of  the  sun,  were  affecting  the 
west  front  of  the  building. 

Freedom,  the  dear  girl,  has  had  an  ad- 
venturous life.  She  was  born,  so  to  speak. 
In  Rome,  Italy,  where  her  sculptor,  Thomas 
Crawford,  had  his  studio.  He  was  the  father 
of  F.  Marlon  Crawrford,  the  novelist. 

Such  a  rugged  time  did  Freedom  have 
getting  here  that  it  often  seemed  she  would 
never  reach  the  United  States,  let  alone  the 
top  of  the  Capitol  where  she  is  now,  and 
has  long  been.  It  seems,  twisting  at  the  rate 
of  4  Inches  a  day. 

She  arrived  In  this  country,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  In  pieces.  (Which  Is  what  some 
doctors  say  teenagers  will  be  In  if  they  overdo 
their  twisting.) 

Crawford  modeled  his  Impressive  figure  in 
Rome,  and  for  the  plaster  model  which  was 
to  be  cast  in  bronze  in  the  United  States  he 
received  only  $3,000.  After  Crawford's  death, 
under  his  wife's  supervision,  the  model — al- 
most 20  feet  high — was  completed,  packed, 
and  shipped  on  the  bark,  Emily  Taylor. 
Then  excitement  for  Freedom  really  began. 
Storms,  leaks,  repairs — a  stop  at  Gibraltar  to 
caulk  the  ship  and  restore  the  shifting 
cargo — resalling,  new  storms,  worse  leaks — 
part  of  the  cargo  had  to  be  Jettisoned  and  It 
proved  a  desperate  ordeal  to  keep  the  ship 
afloat  across  the  Atlantic — and  finally  the 
battered  Emily  Taylor  put  Into  British-owned 
Bermuda  on  July  27.  1858,  750  miles  off  the 
American  coast.  There,  the  ship  practically 
disintegrated. 

Freedom,  as  part  of  the  miscellaneous 
cargo  remaining,  was  unloaded  and  stored  In 
a  shed  along  the  Bermuda  waterfront.  The 
Bermuda  Royal  Gazette.  In  November  1858, 
announced  on  Its  front  page  there  would  be 
a  sale  of.  "sails,  hull,  boats,  anchors,  and 
spars"  of  the  Emily   Taylor,   "which  vessel 
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put  into  the  port  In  dlstref«s"-but  luckily 
?he  part  of  the  cargo  listed  as  -statuary 
was  not  included  The  plaster  lady  spent  a 
quiet,  though  disjointed.  8  months  In  Ber- 
muda, one  of  the  first  travelers  to  enjoy  a 
rest  cure  on  that  lovely  island.  As  she  was 
all  in  pieces,  she  undoubtedly  needed  It 

Finally,  the  bark  G  W  Hortor  arrived  with 
part  or  the  sl;uuary.  The  rest  *ventu.illy 
arrived  at  New  York.  March  30.  1859.  and 
was  shipped  in  disconnected  ch""^  "^  P'j*.^: 
ter  to  Washington  by  wat«r  aboard  the 
schooner  Statesman— ttit  final  portions  ar- 
rlvluK  late  In  1859  Poor  Freedom  Her 
troubles  were  not  yet  over.  She  was  re- 
iissembled  at  the  Clark  Mills  foundry  north- 
east of  Washington  at  Bladensburg  to  be 
cast  In  bronze.  . 

The  Civil  War  was  the  next  catastrophe 
for  her  In  May  of  1861,  work  was  ordered 
stopped  on  the  statue  because,  "the  Govern- 
ment has  no  money  to  spend  except  on 
self-defense." 

Though  much  of  the  contract  had  been 
completed,  everything  was  loaded  on  a  raii- 
JC^Vtcar  and' taken  to  Washington  where 
work  was  progressing  on  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing After  a  time  the  lady  was  returned  to 
the    foundry   and    work   proceeded   with   her 

casting  In  bronze  

A  gap  in  available  records  at   this  po  nt 
would   make    It   appear    that    Freedom,    like 
some  other  ladles,  is  coy  about  revealing  her 
exact  birthday      If  the  date  should  be  that 
of  her  first  assembly,  it  could  have  been  In 
November    1862.   for   then  she   was  set  upon 
a     temporary     pedestral     on     the     Capitol 
Grounds     The  annual  report  of  Thomas  U 
Walter    architect   of   the   Capitol   extension. 
dated    November    1.    1862.    states    that     the 
statue  of  Freedom,  which  is  intended  as  the 
crowning  feature  of  the  dome.  Is  completed 
and    removed    to    the    grounds   east    of    the 
Capitol,  where  It  has  been  placed  on  a  tem- 
porary   pedestal.    In    order    that    the    publ  c 
may    have    an    opportunity    to    exam  ne    It 
before  it  Is  raised  to  Its  destined  position^ 
So  there  was  one  more  step,  much  delayed, 
before  Freedom  attained  her  permanent  posi- 
tion of   prominence      It  was   not  until   late 
in  1863  that  she  was  hoisted  by  steam  ap- 
paratus to  the  dome,  again  In  parUs  because 
of  the  terrific  weight  -and  on  December  a. 
the    final    section,    the    head    and    shoulders 
(this  in  Itself  weighing  2,700  pounds)    was 
put  In  place 

The  Federal  City  of  Washington  was  circled 
by  camps  at  the  time  from  which  thousands 
of  soldiers  eagerly  watched  the  Capitol  dome 
for  the  unfurling  of  the  Union  fiag  which 
was  to  signal  completion  of  the  installation. 
Curiously.  It  was  forbidden  that  any  of  those 
engaged  in  the  task  make  any  noise  what- 
ever or  even  wave  their  hats 

Less  difficult  to  enforce  was  the  prohibition 
"that  anyone  get  on  the  head  after  It  is  up 

At  noon,  the  signal  was  given  and  the  head 
was  elevated,    the    flag   was   broken   out    15 
minutes    later,    whereupon    35-gun    salutes 
were  fired,  first  from  a  field  battery  on  Capi- 
tol Hill,  then  from  one  fort  after  another 
Freedom  was  officially  home 
The  immensity  and  strength  of  the  Capitol 
.     dome    upon   which    the   statue    rests,   draws 
the  admiration  of  most  visitors. 

Above  the  outer  colonnade,  and  resting 
directly  over  and  bearing  upon  a  strong 
foundation.  36  Immense  ribs  of  Iron  ascend, 
of  a  semlelllpsoldal  shape  These  are  the 
skeleton  of  the  huge  creation  H\indreds 
upon  hundreds  of  Iron  panels,  with  clamps 
and  screws  innumerable,  riveted  Into  one 
circuit  of  architectural  symmetry  around 
these  metal  ribs,  constitute  the  dome 

The  influence  of  the  sun  upon  this  vast 
Iron  structure  is  great.  The  sun  sways  Its 
4  455-ton  weight  even  as  It  cau.ses  the  fragile 
sunflower  to  bend  and  follow  the  course  of 
Its  flaming  path  This  fact  has  been  tested 
by  Interesting  vibratory  experiments,  made 
in   August    1865.   by   Mr    B    B    French,  Jr.. 


civil  engineer.  In  conjunction  with  Profewor 
Henry  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  The 
experiments  indicated  that  the  dome  o«cll- 
Uited  a  distance  of  between  3  and  4 
inches  The  motion  Is  south,  southwest, 
then  west,  and  as  the  retiring  sun  declines 
and  finally  disappears,  north,  northeast  and 
east,  returning  t.)  its  original  p-xsltUm 

Visitors  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
in  Washington  can  view  the  ^^8i_nalj>laswr 
d.-^t 


I  have  hoped  that  with  this  distin- 
guished expert  support  behind  the  rec- 
ommendations, the  executive  branch 
and  the  Congress  would  now  act  speedily 
on  these  recommendations.  So  far  there 
has  been  no  indication  of  action,  per- 
hap.s  because  of  controversy  over  the 
Commission's  recommendation  that  the 
Bureau  be  removed  from  the 
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"^aZ^^^^  "r^r  :;poT\h;     ?;^rr?  6e-parTme-nt  and  split  between 
of    her  Tword   While   her   left   holds   a     the  Justice  Department  and  th_f  Depart- 


hilt    of    her    sword    wniie    ner    len    i^v,.«»    -  me  oustiti-  i-^  h— "■• j  xir„if„«> 

wreath  and  shield     A  medallion  below  the  ^^^^^  ^f  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

bodice    bearing    the    letters    •US"    gathers  ,^, ^^  mov  nnt  be  advantageous 

her      draperylike      attire.        Her      headdress 
lb    the   most   startling   ornamentation      The 


classic  "liberty  cap."  with  which  Crawford 
had  crowned  his  creation,  had  been  rejected 
because  in  ancient  Greece  the  Insignia  was 
that  of  freed  slaves 

Ironically,    It    had    been    JefTerson    Davis. 
Confederate  President   at   the   time   of    Lib- 
erty s    rise,    who    had    carried    through    the 
project   to  replace  the  "liberty  cap"  with  a 
curious    feathered    helmet,    encircled    with 
stars   and   surmounted   by   an  eagles   head 
Davis  arranged  this  alteration  when  he  was 
US     Secretary    of    War    prior    to    the    War 
Between    the    States      This   change    vaguely 
suggests   an    Indian   bonnet   and   results   In 
the  frequent  guess  by  some  that  the  statue 
represents  Pocahontas.    The  redesign  pleased 
very  few  at  the  time:  there  was  strong  pres- 
sure to  have  Freedom  hauled  down  and  her 
headdress  again  restyled      The  cost  and  dlf- 
flculty    of    this   proposal,    however,   resulted 
in    general    agreement    to    let   well    enough 
alone 

Ornamentation  has  since  been  added  by 
10  platlnum-tlpped  lightning  rods;  1  on 
the  head;  6  on  headdress  feathers:  1 
on  each  shoulder,  and  1  on  the  shield.  A 
ring  of  lights,  recently  Installed,  Illuminates 
the  base  of  the  statue  These  additions,  of 
course,  have  not  been  duplicated  on  the 
plaster  model  at  the  Smithsonian,  Though 
Just  as  tall— 19  feet  8  Inches— It  also  does 
not  have  the  Immense  weight  of  the  giant 
bronze  figure  on  the  Capitol  dome 

There  she  stands  and  twists — all  14,985 
pounds  of  her  As  an  awed  visitor,  hearing 
of  her  steady,  rhythmic  motion,  once  ex- 
claimed— "Some  shimmy!" 


THE  STATUS  OF  THE  FIGHT 
AGAINST  NARCOTICS  ADDIC- 
TION 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr  President,  the  re- 
port finally  published  last  month  by  the 
Presidents  Advisory  Commission  on 
Narcotic  and  Dru«  Abuse,  should  have 
marked  the  historic  break  with  the  past 
which  I  have  Ions  advocated,  by  begin- 
ning to  treat  addiction  as  an  illness  and 
not  merely  as  a  crime.  The  Commission 
set  the  stage  for  this  new  look  by  back- 
ing, in  its  comprehensive  report,  what  I 
have  continually  urged— along  with  my 
colleague.  Senator  Keating— as  the  basic 
minimums  of  an  enlightened  view  of  this 
social  disease : 

1  Legislation  to  provide  Federal  assistance 
to  State  and  local  governments  and  non- 
profit organizations  for  broad  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  programs  In  the  metropolitan 
environment  of  those  afflicted. 

2  Legislation  authorizing  Federal  civil 
commitment  for  treatment  of  narcotic 
abusers  as  an  alternative  to  criminal  con- 
viction and  Imprisonment. 

3  Development  of  a  comprehensive  Fed- 
eral research  program  within  the  NaUonal 
Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

4  A  massive  effort  to  achieve  effective  In- 
ternational control  of  the  distribution  of 
dangerotis  drugs. 


This  may  or  may  not  be  advantageous, 
but  whatever  the  dispute  on  its  merits, 
it  should  not  sidetrack  the  administra- 
tion from  acting  on.  and  recommending 
to  the  Congress,  the  basic  requirements 
of  a  modern  program  to  solve  the  drug 

abuse  problem.  .    *  *w        w^ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  oe 
included  in  my  remarks  at  this  point  a 
recent  editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  bearing  on  this  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows. 
I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb,  7.  1964) 

DISMANTUNO      A       NaECOTIC      THI»BT 

One  proposal  In  the  newly  published  re- 
port of  the  President's  Commission  on  Nar- 
cotics and  Drug  Addiction  Is  that  the  Treas- 
urys  Narcotics  Bureau  be  dismantled,  with 
the  Justice  Department  assuming  lU  police 

functions,  ,  .  „„» 

The  response  to  this  suggestion  could  not 
have  been  much  chillier  If  the  Commission 
had  come  out  for  dope  smuggling  Officials 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Justice  Department 
New  York  Cltys  Police  Conunlssloner— Just 
about  everyone  who  commented  condemned 

the  Idea,  .   ,^    .. 

That  reaction  Is  not  only  strange  but  dis- 
quieting It  Is  symptomatic  of  the  whole 
rigid  policy  which  for  so  long  has  made  the 
narcotics  problem   even   worse   than   It   has 

^To     consider     the     administrative     setup 
Itself     It    has    never    made    much    sense    to 
have"  the    Governments    fiscal    agency    en- 
gaged in  battling  a  major  criminal  problem: 
the    transfer    to    the    Justice    Department 
would  merely  be  a  step  toward  more  logical 
organization      In  fact,  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion   on    Government    Reorganization    pro- 
posed Just  such  a  move  as  long  ago  as  1949 
But  It  is  more  than  a  matter  of  admin- 
istrative efficiency      For   the    Narcotics  Bu- 
reau has  become  a  symbol  of  a  single  theory 
of  dealing  with  drug  addiction     This  theory 
rests    on    the    premise    that    addiction    Is   a 
crime  and.  for  all  practical  purposes    lUtle 
more    than    that.     It   Is    to   be   dealt   with 
largely  by   "strong'   laws  and  "strong     en- 
forcement, »   »,„. 
This   Is   the    theory   the   Government   has 
followed  for  half  a  century:  for  the  Bureau 
It  has  become  almost  a  narcotic.     Yet  the 
drug  problem  remains  with  us;  If  anything. 
It   is  more  virulent   than  ever      It  Is  clear 
that   strong    laws   and    strong   enforcement 
are  hardly  deterring  addicts. 

As  the  President's  Commission  cMnment- 
ed  It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  narcotic 
addict  who  Is  physically  and  psychologically 
dependent  on  a  drug  will  forgo  satisfaction 
of  his  craving  for  fear  of  a  long  prison  sen- 
tence The  weakness  of  the  deterrence  argu- 
ment Is  proved  every  day  by  the  fact  that 
Illicit  traffic  In  narcotics  continues," 

In  seeking  a  more  effective  approach,  a 
start  can  be  made  by  recognizing  that  ad- 
diction is  a  medical  as  well  as  criminal 
problem.  Some  people  become  hooked  ac- 
cidentally through  medical  treatment  to  re- 
lieve pain.  Some  fall  Into  the  habit  because 
of  psychological  aberration,  curiosity,  many 
other  reasons. 


Therefore,  says  the  Commission.  Federal 
regulations  should  be  amended  "to  reflect 
the  general  principle  that  the  definition  of 
legitimate  medical  use  of  narcotics  and 
legitimate  medical  treatment  of  a  narcotics 
addict  are  primarily  to  be  determined  by 
the  medical  profession," 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  rules  of  the 
Narcotics  Bureau  often  confuse  the  physi- 
cian. From  fear  of  prosecution  he  may  re- 
fuse to  use  drugs  to  treat  addicts  or.  more 
often,  he  may  refuse  to  treat  them  at  all. 
For  the  same  reason  the  addict  may  shun 
physicians  In  his  mind,  at  least,  he  has 
little  recourse  but  to  seek  out  the  dope 
peddler  whose  exorbitant  proflts  batten  on 
the  addict's  seemingly  uncontrollable  urge 
for  drugs. 

With  that  In  mind,  the  Commission  sug- 
gests that  the  law  should  be  changed  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  dope  peddler  and 
the  addict  who  possesses  drugs  only  for  his 
own  use  Changes  also  are  overdue  in  the 
present  heavy  mandatory  sentences  and  re- 
strictions on  parole.  These  not  only  deny 
courts  and  enforcement  officials  any  exer- 
cise of  judgment  but  make  the  addicts  out- 
look practically  hopeless. 

Neither  the  Commission  nor  we  are  sug- 
gesting the  unrestricted  sale  of  narcotics. 
Nor  are  we  urging  changes  Just  to  be  soft 
on  addicts;  the  aim  Is  to  find  a  more  sensible 
approach  that  would  be  of  some  help  to 
some  of  them.  Above  all.  perhaps,  future 
policy  and  practice  must  be  flexible,  for 
there  Is  much  still  to  be  learned  about  drug 
addiction.  It  would  be  folly  to  replace  the 
current   status   quo    with    new   rigidity. 

Dismantling  the  Narcotics  Bureau,  the 
symbol  of  that  status  quo.  would  accomplish 
little  by  Itself,  But  If  It  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a  more  humane,  more  fruitful  ap- 
proach to  the  problem.  It  would  be  a  good 
place  to  start. 


PRESIDENTIAL  PRAYER  BREAKFAST 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  many 
fine  articles  and  editorials  have  been 
written  regarding  the  recent  Presidential 
prayer  breakfast. 

David  Lawrence,  one  of  our  Nation's 
outstanding  columnists,  wrote  an  article 
entitled  "Prayer  Breakfast  a  Voluntary 
Affair.  "  It  is  an  excellent  discussion  and 
analysis  of  the  breakfast. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  made  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Prayer  Breakfast  a  Voluntary  Affair 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington, — Perhaps  a  Presidential 
prayer  breakfast,  such  as  Is  held  here  an- 
nually, may  seem  like  a  paradox  But  the 
name  describes  a  meeting  of  more  than  1.000 
persons,  most  of  them  in  the  Government, 
who  sat  down  together  In  the  ballroom  of 
the  Mayflower  Hotel  one  morning  to  pray 
together. 

Since  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  himself 
was  at  the  head  table,  the  event  could  hardly 
he  criticized  on  constitutional  grounds,  and 
President  Johnson  took  particular  pains  In 
his  speech  to  point  out  that  there  Is  a  dif- 
ference between  prayer  that  is  voluntary  and 
prayer  that  Is  directed  by  the  state  Itself 
He  said: 

"We  who  hold  public  office  are  enjoined 
hy  our  Constitution  against  enacting  laws 
to  tell  the  people  when  and  where  or  how 
to  pray. 

All  our  experience  and  all  our  knowledge 
proves  that  Injunction  Is  good.  For.  if  Gov- 
ernment could  ordain  'he  people's  prayer,  the 
Government  could  alpo  o-n-in  its  own  wor- 
ship— and  that  must  never  be. 


"The  separation  of  church  and  state  has 
served  our  freedom  well  because  men  of  state 
have  not  separated  themselves  from  church 
and  faith  and  prayer, 

"I  believe  that  t^ese  annual  prayer  break- 
fasts serve  a  most  useful  purpose  In  both 
reminding  and  reassuring  the  people  that 
those  w{io  hold  their  trust  are  themselves 
godly  and  prayerful  men  and  women," 

It  was  Impressive  to  see  In  the  audience 
such  an  array  of  Government  officials  and 
some  Ambassadors.  The  Speaker  of  the 
House  was  there,  as  well  as  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  both  political  parties. 
Senator  Prank  Carlson,  of  Kansas,  pre- 
sided. Businessmen,  lawyers,  and  public  of- 
ficials from  various  States,  Including  some 
Governors,  also  participated  In  this  nonpoUt- 
Ical  affair.  The  occasion  was  sponsored  by 
the  International  Christian  Leadership,  and 
the  audience  was  comprised  of  Catholics, 
Protestants,  and  Jews. 

President  Kennedy  made  a  speech  to  a 
similar  gathering  just  a  year  ago.  and  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  before  him  did  likewise. 
The  program  was  devoted  entirely  to  the 
spiritual  theme.  It  began  with  a  song  from 
the  Navy  Choir,  and  the  Invocation  was  de- 
livered by  George  Hayes,  a  prominent  Negro 
layman. 

Gov,  Mark  Hatfield,  of  Oregon,  made  an 
Impressive  talk  on  the  meaning  of  prayer, 
and  then  Dr.  Billy  Graham  delivered  an  im- 
passioned address  on  the  need  for  spiritual 
help  In  these  troublous  times.  He  sketched 
the  grave  situations  that  exist  throughout 
the  world  and  pointed  regretfully  to  the 
many  emotional  controversies  of  today,  In- 
cluding the  racial  question.  He  said  this 
would  never  be  settled  In  the  streets,  but 
only  In  the  homes  and  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
President  Johnson  In  his  address  made  an 
Interesting  suggestion — that  In  the  city  of 
Washington,  the  seat  of  Government,  there 
must  be  "a  fitting  memorial  to  the  God  who 
made  us  all." 
He  added: 

"Our  Government  cannot  and  should  not 
sponsor  the  erection  of  such  a  memorial  with 
public  funds.  But  such  a  living  memorial 
should  be  here.  It  should  be  a  center  of 
prayer,  open  to  all  men  of  all  faiths  at  all 
times. 

"The  world  is  given  many  statistics  about 
the  per  capita  vices  of  Washington,  but  the 
world  knows  all  too  little  about  the  per 
capita  virtues  of  those  who  live  and  labor 
here." 

The  occasion  was  an  extraordinary  one. 
Not  a  word  of  politics — Implicit  or  explicit — 
was  expressed.  Nor  was  there  any  comment 
on  the  policies  of  the  Government, 

The  meeting  was  devoted  entirely  to  the 
encouragement  of  prayer  breakfast  groups 
throughout  the  country.  These  are  voluntary 
meetings  held  by  small  groups  In  every  city 
and  State.  The  movement  was  founded  by 
Dr,  Abraham  Verelde  who  also  Initiated  the 
breakfast  groups  at  the  Capitol  In  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  more  than  20  years  ago. 
Now  there  are  many  breakfast  groups,  com- 
posed of  personnel  of  State  as  well  as  city 
governments. 


THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT'S 
STEPCHILD:  THE  U.S.  MINING  IN- 
DUSTRY—A NEW  APPROACH  IS 
LONG  OVERDUE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing my  service  in  the  Senate.  I  have  re- 
peatedly expressed  my  great  concern 
that  more  attention  should  be  paid  by 
the  Congress  to  the  importance  of  our 
mining  industry  in  the  United  States. 
As  I  have  said  before,  it  frequently 
seems  as  though  the  mining  industry  is 
the  one  part  of  our  economy  which  has 
been  completely  neglected  over  the  years 


in  planning  national  policies.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Minerals,  Materials,  and 
Fuels  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  I 
had  repeatedly  called  to  my  attention 
the  real  needs  of  the  mining  industry  for 
assistance  which  have  been  either  ig- 
'.  nored  or  opposed  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government. 

In  the  case  of  the  gold  miners,  a  group 
uniquely  damaged  by  arbitrary  Govern- 
ment action,  it  has  been  impossible,  so 
far,  to  enlist  the  very  important  support 
of  the  Treasury  and  Interior  Depart- 
ments for  the  enactment  of  legislation 
that  would  be  important  in  reviving  this 
almost  extinct  enterprise.  Gold  miners 
cannot  now  produce  gold  profitably  be- 
cause of  an  arbitrary  price  set  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  30 
years  ago  which  cannot  be  changed. 
The  unduly  stringent  Order  No.  Lr-208  of 
the  War  Production  Board  during  World 
War  II  which  closed  all  the  gold  mines 
was  another  example  of  arbitrary  Gov- 
ernment action  directed  against  the  gold 
miners  which  proved  to  be  a  blow  that 
has  never  been  fully  or  fairly  compen- 
sated. 

No  other  gold  mining  country  among 
our  allies  and  associates  in  the  war  took 
a  similar  step.  Canada,  South  Africa. 
Australia  all  continued  to  produce  gold. 
The  U.S.  Government  alone  put  its  gold 
miners  out  of  business.  It  seems  to  me 
inexcusable  that  the  executive  branch 
has  never  been  willing  to  recognize  that 
the  gold  miners  deserve  special  assistance 
not  only  because  this  is  a  very  important 
industry  but  because  the  difficulties  it 
faces  arise  entirely  from  repressive  meas- 
ures imposed  by  the  executive  branch 
from  which  there  has  been  no  appeal. 

I  hope  there  will  come  a  time*  when  a 
different  attitude  will  prevail  and  legis- 
lation to  revitalize  the  gold  mining  in- 
dustry can  be  enacted. 

The  negative  attitudes  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  toward  the 
mining  industry  are  not  restricted  to  gold 
miners  alone.  In  fact,  this  lack  of  sym- 
pathy toward  the  mining  industry  is  ap- 
parent in  almost  every  context.  For  ex- 
ample, I  introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1964  which  was  designed 
to  eliminate  an  existing  restriction  on 
amounts  mming  industries  may  deduct 
for  exploration  expenditures.  This  mod- 
est proposal  to  aid  the  miners  was  stran- 
gled by  opposition  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. It  is.  again,  my  hope  that 
patient  exploration  of  the  issues  involved 
will  develop  a  new  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  Treasury  Department  and  that 
eventually  we  may  be  able  to  obtain  at 
least  some  tax  relief  for  the  mining 
industry. 

The  premise  on  which  I  have  sought 
legislation  to  remove  restrictions  on  ex- 
ploration expenditures  in  the  mining  in- 
dustry has  been  that,  in  modern  days, 
exploration  techniques  for  minerals  are 
wholly  comparable  with  research  pro- 
grams of  other  industries,  which  ex- 
penses are  entirely  deductible. 

The  significance  of  the  great  changes 
in  mining  exploration  techniques  which 
have  occurred  are  evidence  in  reading  a 
most  interesting  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Sunday,  February  16.  The  arti- 
cle   "Modern    Sourdoughs    Bring    New 
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Techniques  tx)  Ancient  Search  for  Min- 
erals" describes  the  new  world  of  pros- 
pecting in  which  highly  sophisticated 
scientific  methods  are  used  to  explore  for 
mineral  deposits.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  together  with  an- 
other related  article  in  the  same  issue  of 
the  New  York  Times  dealing  with  a  new 
look  in  silver  mining  in  the  State  of 

Utah.  ^      _^    , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  16,  19641 

MOOERM  SOURDOUGHS  BRING  NEW  TECHNIQUES 
TO  ANCIENT  SEARCH  FOR  MINERALS 
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(By  John  M.  Lee) 

Mining  has  long  held  a  romantic  fascina- 
tion for  Americans 

Almost  100  years  ago.  when  Bret  Hartc 
wrote  "The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp."  eastern- 
ers delighted  In  the  crusty  color  of  the  Cali- 
fornia mining  country. 

Although  the  sourdough  and  his  burro  have 
yielded  to  the  engineer  In  light  plane  or  sta- 
tion wagon,  mining  remains  a  great  adven- 
ture Its  contemporary  dimensions  Include 
political  turmoil  abroad,  world  price  com- 
petition and  the  technology  of  the  computer 

age. 

Mining  also  faces  the  mundane  problems 
of  rising  costs  and  declining  grades  of  some 
domestic  ores.  But  these  problems  are  being 
tackled  through  the  cost-cutting  and  Im- 
proved efHclency  of  automation  and  mecha- 
nization. Employment,  however.  Is  declining. 
Some  2.500  minerals  specialists  who  grap- 
ple with  these  Issues  are  In  New  York  this 
week  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining.  Metallurgical,  and  Pe- 
troleum Engineers 

Most  of  their  150  technical  sessions  at  the 
Astor  and  Statler  Hilton  hotels  will  deal 
with  the  techniques  of  finding,  extracting, 
refining,  and  using  mineral  products. 

But  mining  has  broadened  Its  horizons, 
and  some  sessions  will  deal  with  Interna- 
tional financing,  the  exploitation  of  minerals 
In  underdeveloped  countries  and  the  social 
consequences  of  closing  a  mine. 

For  the  next  few  days.  Manhattan  can 
stake  a  claim  as  the  world's  biggest  mining 
camp. 

The  Importance  of  the  minerals  Industries 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  From  the  days  of 
King  Solomons  mines  and  the  Damascus 
sword,  minerals  and  their  effective  use  have 
formed  the  base  of  national  wealth  and 
power. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  minerals  Industries 
comprise  metals,  such  as  iron  ore.  copper,  and 
sliver;  nonmetalUc  minerals,  such  as  gypsum, 
potash,  sand,  and  gravel,  and  mineral-derived 
fuels,  like  coal.  oil.  and  gas. 

The  value  of  mineral  production  last  year 
climbed  to  a  record  $19  7  billion,  the  US. 
Bureau  of  Mines  reports.  The  1963  figure 
was  some  MOO  million  above  the  previous 
high  In  1962  and  continued  the  upward  trend 
begun  In  1959. 

0UT1.00K    CALXID    BRIGHT 

With  the  uses  of  minerals  and  mineral 
fuels  so  intertwined  with  an  expanding  in- 
dustrial economy,  the  outlook  is  bright 
Charles  White  Merrill.  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines"  Mineral  Divisions,  writes  In  the 
February  Issue  of  Mining  Engineering: 

"It  is  clear  that  the  overall  demand  for 
minerals  is  not  only  assured  but  Is  certain 
to  expand  for  many  years  ahead." 

Mr.  Merrill  warns,  however,  that  not  all 
minerals  can  be  expected  to  expand  their  use 
at  the  same  rate  He  notes,  for  example, 
the  decline  In  Importance  of  anthracite  coal 
and  the  rise  of  natural  gas. 


Other  observations  are  that  the  mineral 
supply  of  the  future  must  be  won  from  lower 
and  lower  grade  materials,  often  at  greater 
depths;  that  mechanization  and  automation 
will  continue  to  advance,  and  that  mineral 
demand  can  often  be  reduced  by  more  effi- 
cient consumer  use. 

Other  factors  that  can  Influence  mineral 
use  are  the  competition  between  metals,  such 
as  between  aluminum  and  steel,  and  the 
competitive  challenge  of  metal  substitutes, 
such  as  plastics. 

SEARCH   CONTINUES 

He  also  notes  the  enormous  Investments 
needed  for  efficient  mining  today  and  warns 
of  the  need  for  political  stability  wh»n  con- 
sidering Investing  In  underdeveloped  nations. 

"Engineering  Judgments."  he  says,  "fre- 
quently Involve  political  appraisals  more  dif- 
ficult than  the  technologic  ones." 

With  the  demand  for  minerals  taken  for 
granted,  the  search  for  new.  higher  grade  or 
more  accessible  mineral  deposits  continues. 
The  newer  techniques  of  geophysics  and  geo- 
chemistry have  been  supplementing  the  old- 
er geology. 

P.  W.  Guild  of  tl.»"  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
Illustrates  modern  corporate  practices  in  a 
current  Mining  Engineering  article  by  quot- 
ing Paul  A.  BalUy.  president  of  the  Bear 
Creek  Mining  Co..  to  this  effect: 

"At  the  reconnaissance  stage,  we  have  done 
regional  geologic  map  compilation  and  quite 
a  lot  of  literature  search.  Our  reconnais- 
sance in  the  field  Involves  the  use  of  air- 
planes and  helicopters  for  what  can  be  called 
geo-optical  reconnaissance." 

BArriN   ISLAND  TO  BRAZIL 

"We  also  use  some  geochemlcal  explora- 
tion methods.  The  geophysics  division  con- 
tinues to  use  the  Induced  polarization 
method  for  defining  shallow  sulfldlzed 
areas. 

"At  the  physical  exploration  stage,  we  have 
started  using  operations  research  in  evalu- 
ating drill  hole  spacings.  and  statistical 
methods  In  evaluating  assay  data  " 

What  a  far  cry  this  Is  from  the  prospector, 
his  pick,  and  shovel. 

Last  year,  minerals  exploration  turned  up 
rich  Iron  ore  on  Baffin  Island  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  gold  In  Canada's  Northwest  Territory, 
molybdenum  In  Wyoming,  and  zinc  in  Brazil. 

The  rise  In  the  price  of  silver  has  stimu- 
lated exploration  for  that  metal,  particularly 
around  the  old  western  camps.  Mr.  Guild 
says,  with  some  new  finds  apparently  being 
made. 

He  also  notes  the  Increasing  role  that  In- 
ternational organizations  are  playing  In 
mineral  development  The  World  Bank  has 
helped  finance  Gabon  maganese  and  Maurl- 
tanlan  Iron,  although  not  at  the  exploratory 

stage. 

A  more  direct  role  Is  played  by  the  United 
Nations  Special  Fund,  which  is  administered 
by  Paul  G  Hoffman  as  managing  director. 
The  Fund  engages  in  preinvestment  surveys, 
feasibility  studies,  and  technical  training  In 
minerals  and  metallurgy. 

The  Fund  presently  has  underway  27  proj- 
ects from  Argentina  to  Upper  Volta  at  a  cost 
of  $40.3  million.  The  objective  is  to  aid  eco- 
nomic development  through  the  building  of 
local  mining  and  refining  industries. 

In  Africa,  for  example,  mineral  resources 
hold  that  continent's  great  promise  of  In- 
dustrialization and  Increased  export  earn- 
ings. 

Mining  Investments  abroad,  however,  have 
taken    on    an    Incredible    complexity 

Last  November.  In  Liberia,  an  Iron  ore 
project  known  as  the  Lamco  Joint  Venture 
was  dedicated,  but  only  after  a  decade  of  fi- 
nancial, engineering,  and  construction  ac- 
tivity Involving  United  SUtes.  German. 
Swedish,  and  Llberlan  participants  and  the 
expenditure  of  $220  million. 

The  hazards  of  oversea  investment  were 
dramatized  In  the  change  of  regime  In  Cuba 


and  the  subsequent  elimination  of  that 
Island  as  an  Important  source  of  nickel  and 
cobalt  for  the  United  States. 

In  a  symposium  this  week,  L  C  Raymond, 
senior  mining  engineer  at  Ford,  Bacon  & 
Davis,  Inc..  will  comment  on  the  risks  of 
oversea  Investment.  In  a  paper,  he  sug- 
gests : 

"These  risk  factors  can  be  greatly  cush- 
ioned by  recourse  to  law  and  order,  possibly 
a  special  arbitration  group  connected  with 
the  World  Court  " 

Despite  the  risks,  foreign  ores  continue  to 
be  sought  when  the  grade  Is  high  and  when 
the  economics  of  extraction  and  shipment  are 
attractive.  But  the  Influx  can  create  com- 
petitive problems  for  the  domestic  Industry. 

MEETING    COMPETITION 

In  the  case  of  iron  ore.  however,  domestic 
producers  are  meeting  the  competition  with 
high-iron-content  pellets.  In  the  case  of 
lead  and  zinc,  domestic  producers  have  been 
successful  m  obtaining  quotas  to  limit  im- 
ports. 

The  combination  of  lead  and  zinc  quotas 
and  higher  demand  for  these  metals  have  led 
to  higher  prices,  which  In  turn  could  stimu- 
late greater  domestic  mine  production. 

Politics  and  mining  are  Inevitably  mixed. 
with  mining  interests  affected  by  Govern- 
ment stockpile  a'jcumulations  or  disposals 
and  by  the  proposed  wilderness  bill,  which 
would  exclude  minerals  prospecting  from 
designated  recreational  areas.  Mining  sub- 
sidies are  often  proposed. 

On  a  State  level,  the  possibility  of  massive 
Investments  In  Minnesota  taconlte.  a  low- 
Iron  rock,  hinges  on  the  approval  by  Min- 
nesota voters  this  fall  of  a  referendum  on 
so-called  fair  tax  treatment  for  the  taconlte 
mining  Industry. 

The  U.S.  mining  industry  sometimes  raises 
a  protectionist  cry  on  the  ground  that  this 
country  must  become  self-sufficient  In  min- 
erals as  a  defense  in  the  cold  war. 

Although  this  country  leads  the  world  In 
mineral  output  and  consumption,  the  point 
is  raised  that  Us  share  of  the  world's  total 
is  dwindling  rapidly  More  attention  to  do- 
mestic resources  Is  urged. 

The  counterargument  is  that  the  United 
States  could  not  become  completely  self- 
sufficient  If  It  wanted  to  Although  this 
country  is  liberally  endowed  with  most  re- 
sources, some  Important  ones,  such  as  tin, 
are  either  not  available  at  all  or  not  available 
In  large  quantity  or  in  economically  extract- 
able  grades. 

In  addition,  friendly  nations  with  minerals 
to  rell  must  be  supported  through  liberal  and 
mutually  profitable  trade  policies,  this  argu- 
ment holds 

Consequently,  foreign  policy  might  bear  on 
the  future  of  the  minerals  industries  as  much 
as  advanced  control  systems  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  ore. 


I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.   16.  19641 

Snow  Nor  Cold   Halts  Mining,  but  Those 

Ski  Gals  Might 

Park  Crrr.  Utah.  February  15.— Neither 
snow,  nor  cold,  nor  sleet,  nor  ice  is  slowing 
ore  production  here  In  the  operating  mines 
of  Utah"8  oldest  silver  camp,  "but  those  ski 
gals  are  liable  to  bring  work  to  a  shuddering 
stop  anytime  soon.""  That"s  the  considered 
opinion  of  mining  men  lining  the  bar  In  the 
Bucket.  Tommy  Matthews  popular  spa  in 
Park  City. 

To  foster  employment  In  what  was  once 
Utah's  busiest  silver-lead-zinc  district,  the 
United  Park  City  Mines  Co.  recently  utilized 
a  $1.2  million  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration loan  to  construct  a  2'i  mile  long 
gondola  lift,  a  chair  lift  and  two  J-bar  tows 
atop  the  snowy  Wasatch  peaks  Into  which 
Its  mine  shafU  burrow. 

THE   whistling  STOPS 

As  a  result,  when  the  snows  deepened  Just 
before   Christmas,   skiers   Including   quite  a 
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few  women  began  stemming  and  schussing  swept  cluster   of   mine  buildings  6.000  feet  whose  Darent  both   livp«?   and   wnrlr«!   nn 

past  the  shaft  house  and  offices  of  the  old  above  sea  level  ^^       parent   DOin   lives   ana   works   on 

Silver   King   Mine  Co      "Eyes   popped   for  a  "This  is  pretty  easy  compared  with  three  ^^i^""^}  Property.     The  COSt  of  this  por- 

whlle.  but  now  the  whistling  has  stoppped  winters  I  spent  in  the  Andes."  Mr    Hansen  "°"  °^  ^^^   amendment   WOUld   thus   be 

and    mining    Is    back    to    normal."   says   Art  says,   "We   have   all   the   conveniences    tele-  under  $140  million  a  year.     The  second 

Gray,  an  underground  superintendent.  vision,  stores  In  Eureka."    But  he  commutes  category    for   which    payment   would    be 

S.  K.  Droubay.  mining  engineer  who  man-  75  miles  to  Salt  Lake  City  each  weekend  to  made  relates  to  areas  designated  by  the 

ages  both  the  resort  and  mining  operations  be   with    his   wife   and   children,   and   adds  Secretary  of  Labor  as  areas  of  substan- 

of  United  Park  City,  believes  he  is  the  only  "trying  to  make  a  mine  Is  never  easy."  tial   unemployment      In   January   there 

mining  man  extant  who  scans  the  skies  In  Mr.   Hansen's  development  work  Includes  wPrP^Q  Jnrh  nrpo^  thrnLhnllf  f^  .™f« 

hopes  of  heavier  snowstorms.  sinking  a  1.500-foot-deep  shaft,  constructing  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  throughout  the  COUn- 

"We  have  about  100  men  working  under-  shops,  compressor  houses,  assay  office,  hoists  *'^' 

ground   In   Park  City  and  snow,  or  lack  of  and  related  structures.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

It.  don't  bother  them  at  all."  he  says.     "But  "If  you  plan  It,  you  can  do  It.  and  keep  that  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a  listing 

plenty    of   snow   means    plenty  of  work   for  pretty    much    on     schedule."    he     believes,  of  these  areas  and  the  number  Of  families 

another  100  employees  of  our  recreation  dl-  "Partly  It's  because  of  new  materials.    Nowa-  receiving    unemolovment    comnpnsatinn 

vlslon-and  most  of  them  running  the  lifts  days  you  can  use  plastics  and  heaters  and  Kprfpflt^ L  nrt^t^H                  Compensation 

and  gondolas  are  ex-miners."  pour  concrete  even  though  we've  got  a  foot  "^^j}^^  °^  pnniea. 

Elsewhere  in  the  mountainous  West,  mln-  of  snow  and  zero  weather."  There   being   no   objection,   the   state- 

Ing  engineers  look  at  snow  and  below-zero  Proper    lubrication    keeps    bulldozers    and  ment  was  ordered  tO  be  printed  in  the 

temperatures  less  favorably,  although  mod-  snow-removal  gear  operating,  proper  cloth-  Record,  as  follows: 

em  machinery  and   proper  lubricants  keep  Tng  makes  outdoor   work  far  easier  than  a  .,„„„    „,        v  *      *.  . 

open-pit  mines,  as  well  as  underground  oper-  decade  or  so  ago.    "Why.  some  of  my  people  ^"^    °^   substantial    unemployment   as   of 

ations.     running     smoothly     despite     bitter  like  the  winter  weather  so  much  they  drive  mid-January  1964 

weather.     Near  Ely.  Nev.,  a  perennial    "ice-  ever  to  Alta   for  some  skiing  on   their  day        1-  Fresno,    Calif .._     7.200 

box  of  the   Nation"   where   temperatures  of  off.  almost  70  miles."  Mr.  Hansen  says  with        2.  San    Diego,    Calif 16,100 

15  below  zero  are  not  uncommon.   Kenne-  a  grin.                                                                               3.  San  Jose,    Calif 12,500 

cott   Copper   Corp.   crews   keep   pretty   close  4.  Stockton,    Calif 6  500 

to  the  goal  of  24,000  tons  of  ore  and  80.000  The  ACTING   PRESIDENT  pro  tem-       5.  Waterbury,    Conn 3,500 

tons  of  waste  that  must  be  moved  from  the  pore.     Is    there    any    further    morning       6.  Miami,    Fla ?!  600 

Ruth  open  pit  dally.  business?                                                                        7.  South  Bend,  Ind.' 6. 100 

ONE  big  blizzard  Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I       S.Brockton,   Mass.. 4,600 

According     to     Canadian-born     M      J  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.                 ,«•  r*"  ^*^""i**^- -.:,"" v.- ■-    ^'^^ 

O'Shaughnlssy.       heavy-set.       round-faced.  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  ?    ^^Ilf,''"-    """"^'"*-    ^^^              5,800 

cheerful  chief  of  Kennecott's  Nevada  opera-  pore.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll.                   ,0    New    BPrifnrri"M«r""' ««aa 

r^bl^lTnz^arrrn'jrnl'lrr ''"  "'^'^ '°'  ^^The^legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  il:  Sng^eirChrpVeV-kVl^okV,    '' '^ 

.rV:tlT:.Z';^rZlL:'^^Z.TS.  Mr    morse.     M.    President.    I    ask  14.  Wo^cSt^V,-^^^^^^^                               IZ 

the  reduction  plant  20  miles  away  at  McGili  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the     ]l  I^     vJ ^  ^?r    «  t         ' ^'  ^^ 

set  off  major  headaches  for  all  mine  faml-  quorum  call  be  rescinded.                                     ,,    Tp«il  rit^    m  t           J' i^ 

lies.     Keeping  ore  from  freezing  In  railroad  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-      is    Newark     N  J       Jfi  inn 

trucks    are    Mr.    O'Shaughnessys    operating      ordered.        "  o?    S"''^?°'"^'.^J;-  — "A:": '^•^ 

problems,  "but  you  meet  them  by  preparing  ^^""^^^~                              ^1.  Hamllton-Mlddleton,    Ohio 3.600 

in  advance."  he  says.  ASSISTANCE       TO       CERTAIN       LO-     23    Erfr'pa       I'^Z 

At  Halley.  Idaho,  not  far  from  Sun  Val-  r-Ai       ttt-itt/^ a 'rri^M a t       sr^-c-Kir^TTi'c         H    t  L     5         ",; °'^^ 

ley.   Gavin   Young,   project  mana-rer  at  the  ^^^     EDUCATIONAL     AGENCIES—     24.  Johnstown,  Pa 6,500 

Federal    Resources    Co.s    Silver    Star-Queen  AMENDMENTS     TO    PUBLIC     LAW     25.  Philadelphia,   Pa 79,800 

Mine  echoes  Mr.  0'Shaughnessy"s  motto  sad-  874                                                                              ^^    Pittsburgh,  Pa 48,700 

ly  adding.  "You  can  have  plenty  of  trouble  „     ,,^„„^      ,,„...              ^           27.  Scranton,    Pa 8,300 

with    winter    weather    If    you're    not    ready  Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  I  send  tO     28.  Wllkes-Barre-Hazelton.  Pa 13.600 

That's  why  we  spent  our  time  mining  snow  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill     29.  Mayaguez,  PR.. 1,000 

a  few  weeks  back  "  to  amend  Public  Law  874  to  provide  pay-     30.  Ponce,    PR 1.600 

Mr.    Young   explains   that   his  men   were  ments  to  local  school  districts  based  upon     oi^"    Juan,   P.R 8.900 

building  a  new  mill,  but  couldn't  get  the  two  additional  categories  of  public  school     H  ^?ttll"o"'^^^*"*'''**"   ^^- ^^.V^ 

'"°ynur^.\TJ''^  '"""'t.^^'l.''^"'".'^"  .H  pupils  who  have  a  relationship  to  Federal  3I  SaimoX^lort  TthuV"  t^"^"    tJS 

You  could  ski  down  the  ridge  where  the  nrncrromc  onH  o/.fi„i*s/^o      ^rv,^  v,in  „„v.,ij             ±Jeaumont-fort    Arthur.    Tex 3,400 

room  should   have   been.     In   fact,  some  of  PfO^^ams  and  activities.     The  bill  WOUld     35.  Seattle,  Wash.' 28,300 

the  men  did,"  Mr.  Young  says  ruefully.    The  ^'^°  amend  existing  law  to  provide  the     36.  Tacoma,  Wash.'... l     6.600 

roof  Is  on  now.  machinery  Is  being  installled  Commissioner  of  Education  with  author-     37.  Charleston,  w.  Va__. 3,000 

and  the  mill  will  be  operational  In  March,  ity  tO  phase  out  payments  in  connection      3^    Huntington,    W.    Va 4,400 

But  that  was  the  ftrst  time  I  ever  mined  with   termination   of  existing   programs     ^®    Wheeling,  W.  Va 3,600 

snow  out  of  the  inside  of  a  building^'  over  a  3-year  period,  instead  of  the  pres-  '  All  the  foregoing  areas  with  these  excep- 

rtr^'      J?\"°    «o       W^hos  frigid  Coeur  gnt  1 -year  period.  tlons  have   had  substantial    unemplojanent 

JeneTa!  ^nm?  supe^l^^n^enWor^lty/r^Ii  "  enacted,  the  bill  would  recognize  the  '-  ^  P^^'od  of  at  least  9  months. 

Resources.  Is  trying  to  prepare  the  Conjee-  Federal    connection    for    school    district  Note.— Total  number  of  benefit  payments. 

ture-Star  Mine  for  springtime  operation.  payment  purposes   of   first,   children   of  449.100. 

"It  gete  a  bit  rough."  he  reports,  "since  school  age  on  whose  behalf  parents  are  Average    number  of   children   per   unem- 

we've  got  almost  20  miles  of  road  to  Bay-  currently  receiving  payments  under  the  ployment  compensation  benefit  families  estl- 

yiew  to  keep  open  ourselves,  and  the  snow  aid  for  dependent  children  welfare  pro-  '"»^«'  ^^  2.6. 

IS  4  or  5  feet  deep.  ^    second    children  in  families  Number    of   children   on   whose    account 

His  eight-man  crew  manages  without   a  receiving    unemDlovment    comopn^^^^^  «^^°ol  '^^^^^^''^  payments  by  virtue  of  unem- 

telephone.  "but  we  are  real  comfortable,  with  receiving    unemployment    compensation  piovment  comoeiwatlon  benefit  rPi«tionRh«n 

electric  blower  stoves  giving  us  all  the  heat  benefits  in  those  areas  which  have  been  fs  i'^?  ego                                         relationship 

ZnTV    ^'  t  ^^"^''^  ".r^*  ""If  !?''\  T  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  jtetlmated  cost  based  on  25  percent  of  local 

kind  of  used  to  snow:    after  alL  it  start-  areas  of  substantial  unemployment.  contribution  rate  (average  payment  made  by 

rilr  o^h"1,u°'^'^v,      ?^       /\     .  V^^  '^^^':^  "  is  estimated  that  there  are  currently  Federal  Government  to  sch^l  districts  under 

Sme  flslln.  in^X^v  f«.c.  innHp'r'L^^wh^n  ^ome    2-million    school    age    children    in  category  a  of  Public  Law  874  for  children 

thT weather^  eLes  off  "            P°'^^"°^  "^^'^  families  receiving  aid  for  dependent  chil-  ^hose  parents  are  both  employed  on  and  who 

eases  on  ^^^^  payments.     The  bill  provides  that  if  "^«  °"  ^«^"^^  property)   $78,815,050. 

T     rr.  X-.    *^*"™ '^"*'*  ^'^"^^  the  number  of  children  in  a  school  dis-  Mr    MORSE      Mr    President     Sena- 

..L^o^-^rJirn"!  ^g'^olufr 'w.tt  '"\^  ^>'!.■■'i™'  "r-  »'  *e  tota.  tor.  will  note  thatX  geS'raphieafSt 

wrong."  is  the  mining  engineer  in  charge  number  of  children  who  were  in  average  tnbution  ranges  from  Fresno.  Calif.,  and 

of  a  Kennecott  effort  to  establish  a  new.  daily  attendance  during  the  year  that  the  Seattle  on  the  west  coast  through  the 

productive  siiver-iead-zinc  operation.   Head-  district  could  receive  for  each  child  a  pay-  Midwest — Mirmesota  and  Indiana  are  on 

m?  up  a  46-man  crew.  Mr.  Hansen  has  head-  ment  equal  to  25  percent  of  the  payment  the  list — to  the  east  coast  and  Southern 

quarters  6  miles  from  Eureka  In  a  wind-  made  under  Public  Law  874  for  a  child  states  of  Florida,  Tennessee  and  Texas 
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It  is  estimated  that  the  school  district 
would  receive  payments  based  upon  2.6 
times  the  number  of  unemployment 
compensation  benefits.  The  rate  of 
payment  in  this  category  would  also  be 
set  at  25  percent  of  the  payment  made 
for  a  child  whose  parent  both  lives  and 
works  on  Federal  property. 

I  am  currently  in  the  process  of  de- 
riving cost  figures  for  this  portion  of  the 
program,  but.  in  my  judgment,  the  total 
cost  of  the  program  initially  would  not 
exceed  $200  million  annually,  or  less 
than  is  being  appropriated  for  category 
A  and  B  payments  under  Public  Law 
874. 

The  important  point,  however,  is  that 
this  money  would  be  funneled  directly 
into  those  areas  by  these  twin  standards 
having  a  great  need  for  additional 
school  funds.  Every  large  metropolitan 
center  would  receive  help  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  educate  these  young- 
sters for  whom  the  Federal  Government 
through  the  twin  programs  of  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  and  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  has  already  as- 
sumed a  responsibility. 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
I  am  not  wedded  to  the  precise  language 
of  the  bill.  It  would  be  my  hope  that 
hearings  upon  it  could  perfect  the  detail 
and  the  language. 

I  suggest  to  Senators  that  the  bill  has 
certain    advantages    in    its    approach 
These  Include: 

First,  the  decision  as  to  which  school 
district  the  aid  shall  go,  and  the  amount. 
Is  automatically  determined  by  objective 
verifiable  factors  associated  with  de- 
pressed areas  whether  rural  or  urban 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  may  have  an  additional  10 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Second,  the  certifica- 
tion to  the  school  district  from  local  wel- 
fare offices  and  unemployment  compen- 
sation offices  of  the  numbers  of  children 
in  each  category  could  be  accomplished 
with  a  minimum  of  clerical  expense,  and 
in  addition,  such  a  program  should  not 
increase  Federal  employment  percepti- 
bly. 

Third,  under  the  procedure  no  ques- 
tion of  Federal  control  of  local  educa- 
tion is  raised: 

Fourth,  all  metropolitan  areas  and 
many  additional  school  districts,  par- 
ticularly in  areas  such  as  Appalachia. 
could  qualify  for  assistance,  thus  add- 
ing significantly  to  the  political  support 
for  the  program ; 

Fifth,  since  this  is  not  a  general  aid 
bill  but  rather  a  pin-pointed  assistance 
to  economically  distressed  school  dis- 
tricts bill.  I  would  hope  that  it  could 
escape  the  church-state  and  racial  is- 
sue controversies :  and 

Sixth,  it  possesses  a  philosophy  or  logic 
for  the  aid  given— the  children  in  the 
two  new  categories  are  already  related 
to  Federal  programs. 


The  Federal  Government  is  contribut- 
ing to  their  housing,  clothing,  and  food 
through  the  AFDC  and  the  unemploy- 
ment  compensation    programs.     These 
children  and  their  families  are  not  in 
economic  brackets  whereby  the  local  tax 
base  is  enhanced  by  their  presence.    By 
adopting  these  amendments  we   would 
be   recognizing   that   the   Federal   Gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility,  m  part,  to 
help  to  educate  the  children  so  that  in 
the  future,  through  education,  perhaps 
these  cycles  of  poverty  could  be  broken. 
School  districts  which  have  large  num- 
bers of  children  from  very  low  income 
families  have  costs  which  are  greater  in 
many  instances  than  high  income  sub- 
urban school  districts— yet  far  too  often 
they  do  not  have  the  revenues  to  finance 
the  types  of  program  which  are  needed 
if  the  native  talent  and  ability  of  the 
child  is  to  be  developed.    The  additional 
$200  million  or  more  annually  that  this 
program  might  cost,  perhaps,  is  justi- 
fied if  it  serves  to  reduce  the  ranks  of 
the  future  unemployed. 

One  thing  we  can  be  sure  of.  unless 
we  strive  to  find  ways  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem of  poverty,  we  will  serve  only  to  per- 
petuate it  Education  may  not  be  the 
only  key  to  the  door  of  opportunity,  but 
without  education  that  door  will  remain 
locked. 

The  bill  has  two  main  sections.  The 
final  section  of  the  bill  is  designed  to 
Kuard  against  the  disruption  of  an  on- 
going program  in  the  event  of  a  cancel- 
lation of  the  military  or  defense  activity. 
At  the  present  time  the  phaseout  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  would  take  place  within 
a  year  I  am  suggesting  that  the  Com- 
missioner be  given  authority  to  stretch 
out  the  termination  of  this  impacted  area 
program  for  3  years  wrten  he  finds  this 
to  be  appropriate.  I  can  foresee  that 
the  elimination  of  a  defense  activity  in 
an  area  can  cause  just  as  great  or  greater 
problems  for  a  school  system  as  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  program. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  as  intro- 
duced be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  held  at  the  desk  for  additional 
CDsponsors  until  the  close  of  business. 
February  28. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bin  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and.  without  objec- 
tion, will  be  printed  In  the  Record  and 
held  at  the  desk  as  requested. 

The  bill  <S  2528'  to  amend  Public 
Law  874.  81st  Congress.  In  order  to 
provide  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  In  the  education  of  children  of 
needy  families  and  children  residing  In 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment  with 
unemployed  parents.  Introduced  by  Mr 
Morse  tfor  himself  and  Mr  Metcald. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
flnanclal  assistance  for  local  educational 
agencies  In  areas  affected  by  Federal  activity. 


and  for  other  purposes",  approved  September 
30  1950  (20  use.  236)  U  amended  ( 1 )  by 
inserting  "(a)"  aft«r  •Section  1."  and  (2) 
by  inserting  at  the  end  of  such  section  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

■•(b)  It  Is  further  declared  that  In  recog- 
nition of  the  continuing  policy  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
mote full  employment  throughout  the  Na- 
tion and  to  encourage  education  necessary 
to  such  employment.  It  is  also  the  purpoee 
of  this  Act  to  provide  assistance  to  local 
educational  agencies  In  the  education  of  chil- 
dren of  needy  families  and  children  residing 
in  areas  of  subsUntlal  unemployment  with 
unemployed  parents."  ^  ^   w 

Sec    2    Such   Act   Is   further  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  4  a  new   section   as 
follows: 
•children  of  neidt  families  and  children 

RESIDING     in    areas    OF    SUBSTANTIAL    UNEM- 
PLOYMENT  WITH    UNEMPLOYED   PARENTS 

"Authorization 

"Sec  4 a.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  comput- 
ing the  amount  to  which  a  local  educational 
agency  Is  entitled  under  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall  determine 
the  number  of  children  who  were  In  average 
dally  attendance  at  the  schools  of  such 
agency,  and  for  whom  such  agency  provided 
free  public  education,  during  such  fiscal 
year,  and  who.  while  In  attendance  at  such 
schools — 

"( 1 )  were  dependent  children  for  the  pur- 
poses of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

or  _,     . 

••(2)  resided  In  an  area,  which  during  a 
major  portion  of  such  year  was  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  an  area  of  sub- 
stantial unemployment,  with  one  or  more 
parents  neither  of  whom  was  regularly  em- 
ployed and  at  least  one  of  whom  waa  draw- 
ing State  unemployment  compensation. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section  a  child  may 
not  be  counted  under  both  clauses  1  and  2 
of  this  subsection  for  the  same  period. 

"DETEKMINATIOK    OF    AMOUNT 

"(b)  The  amount  to  which  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  is  entitled  under  this  section 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  an  amount  equal 
to  ( 1 )  25  per  centum  of  the  local  contribu- 
tion rate  (determined  under  section  3(d)) 
multiplied  by  (2)  the  number  of  children 
determined  under  subsection  (a) . 

•'MINIMUM    REQUIREMENT 

"(c)  No  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  any  payment  for  a  flscaJ 
year  with  respect  to  a  number  of  children 
determined  under  subsection  (a)  unless  the 
number  of  children  who  were  in  average 
dally  attendance  during  such  year  and  to 
whom  such  subsection  applies — 

•  ( 1 )    Is  ten  or  more;  and 

•(2)  amounts  to  3  per  centum  or  more  of 
the  toUl  number  of  children  who  were  in 
average  dally  attendance  during  such  year 
and  for  whom  such  agency  provided  free 
public  education. 

Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  the  Commissioner  may  walv-e 
the  3  per  centum  condition  of  entitlement 
whenever.  In  his  Judgment,  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances exist  which  would  make  the  ap- 
plication of  such  condition  Inequitable  and 
would  defeat  the  pvuixjses  of  this  section 

•DETERMINATION   OF    NUMBER   OF  CHILDREN 

"(d)  The  determination  whether  a  local 
educational  agency  has  met  the  percentage 
requirement  for  eligibility  under  this  section 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  estimates  by  the  Commissioner  prior  to 
the  close  of  such  year,  except  that  an  under- 
estimate made  by  the  Commissioner  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  not  operate 
to  deprive  an  agency  of  Its  entitlement  to 
any  payments  under  this  section  to  which 
It  would  be  entitled  had  the  estimate  been 
accurate." 
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Sec.  3.  Sections  3(f)  and  4(d)  of  such  Act 
are  each  amended  ( 1 )  by  Inserting  after 
•such  agency  Is  otherwise  entitled  under  this 
section  for  such  year"  the  following:  "and 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years",  and  (2)  by 
striking  out  "current  expenditures  for  such 
year"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'current 
expenditures  for  such  years  ". 

Sec.  4.  Section  5  of  such  Act  Is  amended 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "or  4" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '•4.  or  4A".  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (c)  by  striking  out  "and 
4(a)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "4(a). 
and  4A". 

Sec  5.  Section  9  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

•'(11)  The  term  'State  unemployment  com- 
pensatlon^  means  unemployment  compensa- 
tion paid  to  an  Individual  under  State  law 
or  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act." 

Sec  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30,  1964 


WHEAT  AND  COTTON  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
shy  speaking  on  an  agricultural  subject, 
because  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  but 
I  did  wish  to  bring  out  what  has  hap- 
pened In  the  committee,  inasmuch  as  we 
shall  be  debating  the  particular  issue 
within  the  next  few  days,  and  also  to 
present  to  the  Senate  some  questions  as 
to  the  merit  of  the  bill  that  was  reported. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  bill 
finally  reported  by  the  committee  over 
the  objection  of  the  chairman  was  a  bill 
which  was  not  even  considered,  so  far  as 
hearings  were  concerned,  but  was  pushed 
through  as  a  compromise,  with  wheat 
and  cotton  lumped  together. 

The  proposals  for  both  wheat  and  cot- 
ton have  one  basic  ingredient  In  common, 
and  that  Is  that  the  farmers  who  will  re- 
ceive support  under  them  will  receive 
payment  for  their  crops,  part  of  It  In  the 
marketplace  and  part  of  it  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  In  general,  this  Is 
considered  as  the  payment  Issue,  Involv- 
ing the  question  of  whether  the  Govern- 
ment Itself  should  provide  a  part  of  the 
income  for  the  farmers  who  are  produc- 
ing the  crops. 

There  are  a  number  of  different  view- 
points on  this  question.  I  recently  re- 
ceived a  document  from  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  dated  Febru- 
ary 1964.  entitled  "Questions  and  An- 
swers on  The  Payments  Issue'." 

I  must  say.  in  all  candor,  that  this  is 
about  as  clear  an  exposition  of  the  basic 
i.ssues  we  shall  be  asked  to  debate — 
either  this  week  or  next  week — as  I  have 
vet  seen  on  this  particular  agricultural 
problem. 

For  example: 

Question  No  1.  What  kind  of  payments 
are  we  talking  about? 

Answer.  Any  kind  of  Government  payment 
■hat  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
•'  part  of  the  income  farmers  receive  for  the 
sale  of  their  products. 

This  is  true  whether  we  do  it  in  the 
form  of  support,  in  the  form  of  loans,  or 
in  the  form  of  certificates— which  is 
what  Is  being  proposed  at  this  point, 
certificate  payments  for  wheat  supports. 
We  are  doing  it  whether  it  applies  only 
to  cotton  and  wheat,  as  in  this  particular 
bill,  or  whether  it  also  applies  to  the 


dairy  production  supports  which  have 
been  asked  for  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

It  seems  to  me  that  finally  we  must 
come  to  a  decision  on — and  a  basic  de- 
cision— as  to  whether  we  are  to  go  along 
with  producers  in  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry themselves,  who  feel  that  they 
can  do  better  by  getting  free  from  gov- 
ernmental control,  or  whether  we  are 
going  to  keep  them  encased  in  a  system 
whereby  we  provide  incentives  for  their 
prices  and  still  say  that  they  must  reduce 
production  even  with  that  incentive. 
These  two  things  conflict  on  every  occa- 
sion and  on  every  other  program  with 
every  other  commodity  in  this  country. 

We  should  not  forget  that  support 
payments  were  designed  to  promote  In- 
creased production.  Yet,  in  the  agri- 
cultural field,  for  some  reason  wholly 
bewildering  to  me  and  to  many  others, 
we  provide  the  support  payments  and 
then  say  there  is  no  reason  why  produc- 
tion will  be  cut  down.    It  makes  no  sense. 

Inasmuch  as  I  believe  this  particular 
series  of  questions  and  answers  is 
productive  and  will  be  useful  in  the  de- 
bate soon  to  follow,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  document  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Payments 
Issue 

Should  farmers  get  their  income  in  the 
marketplace  or  partly  from  the  market  and 
partly  from  some  sort  of  Government  pay- 
ment? In  other  words,  the  Issue  Is  whether 
Government  checks  should  be  used  to  pay 
a  part  of  the  price  farmers  receive  for  their 
products.  This  Is  the  hottest  farm  policy 
Issue  before  Congress  during  this  election 
year  of  1964. 

The  following  questions  and  answers  have 
been  prepared  to  facilitate  understanding  of 
this  Issue : 

Question.  What  kind  of  payments  are  we 
talking  about? 

Answer.  Any  kind  of  Government  payment 
that  Is  made  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
a  part  of  the  Income  farmers  receive  for  the 
sale  of  their  products. 

Question.  What  commodities  would  be 
affected  by  current  payment  proposals? 

Answer.  Legislation  now  before  Congress 
proposes  various  types  of  payments  for  dairy 
products,  wheat,  and  cotton.  If  the  pay- 
ments approach  Is  adopted  for  these  major 
commodities.  It  can  be  expected  to  spread 
to  the  rest  of   agriculture. 

Question.  What  Is  proposed  for  dairy 
products? 

Answer.  Senator  McCarthy  of  Minnesota 
has  proposed  a  plan  under  which  producers 
reducing  production  of  manufacturing  milk 
would  receive  Government  payments  of  not 
to  exceed  50  cents  per  hundredweight  on 
their  marketings. 

Question.  What  is  proposed  for  cotton? 

Answer.  There  are  two  types  of  payment 
proposals  on  cotton.  Under  the  Cooley  bill, 
which  has  passed  the  House,  payments  would 
be  made  to  handlers  (in  effect,  to  the  mills) 
to  compensate  In  full  or  In  part,  for  the 
subsidies  already  being  paid  on  cotton  ex- 
ports An  additional  payment  would  be 
made  to  each  cotton  grower  on  the  first  15 
bales  of  his  production  although  this  might 
be  disguised  by  a  program  of  buying  such 
cotton  at  the  support  level  and  offering  it 
for  resale  at  a  lower  price. 

Under  the  Talmadge-Humphrey  bill  cotton 
would  be  supported  at  the  world  price  level, 
and  payments  would  be  used  to  provide  ad- 


ditional support  for  cotton  produced  within 
a  domestic  allotment.  All  such  payments 
would  go  directly  to  producers.  Producers 
would  receive  one  rate  of  payment  for  the 
first  15  bales  of  production,  within  domestic 
allotments,  a  lower  rate  for  the  next  15  bales 
of  such  production,  and  a  still  loWer  rate  for 
production  In  excess  of  30  bales. 

Question.  What  Is  proposed  fo^  wheat? 
Answer.  The  major  payment  proposals  for 
wheat  are  the  so-called  voluntary  certificate 
plan  and  the  Humphrey  bill.  Pending  cer- 
tificate proposals  are  based  on  the  plan  which 
growers  voted  down  in  the  May  1963  wheat 
referendum.  Cooperating  growers  would  re- 
ceive certificates  entitling  them  to  payments 
on  certificate  wheat.  The  total  number  of 
certificates  to  be  Issued  would  be  based  on 
domestic  human  consumption  and  a  portion 
of  wheat  exports.  Some  versions  provide  for 
one  level  of  payments  on  the  domestic  por- 
tion of  the  certificate  wheat  and  a  lower  rate 
on  the  export  portion.  The  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed payments  would  be  partly,  or  com- 
pletely, offset  by  a  processing  tax  (bread 
tax).  The  cost  could  be  completely  offset  If 
participation  were  low  slnc%  the  tax  col- 
lected on  wheat  sold  by  noncooperators  could 
cover  the  cost  of  the  payments  on  export 
wheat.  If  participation  were  high  It  would  be 
necessary  to  use  Treasury  funds  for  payments 
on  the  export  portion  of  the  certificate  wheat. 
Under  the  Humphrey  bill  cooperating  pro- 
ducers would  receive  a  payment  of  not  more 
than  65  cents  per  bushel  on  50  percent  of 
the  normal  yield  of  their  planted  acres 
(which  is  assumed  to  be  the  domestic  por- 
tion of  the  crop ) ,  and  25  cents  per  bushel  on 
the  other  50  percent  (which  Is  assumed  to  be 
export  wheat )  This  plan  Is  similar  to  the 
certificate  plan  In  many  respects.  The  prin- 
cipal difference  is  that  under  the  Humphrey 
bill  all  payments  would  be  financed  by  the 
Federal  Treasury  as  there  Is  no  provision  for 
a  processing  tax. 

Question.  Aren't  some  of  these  proposals 
similar  to  the  present  feed  grain  program 
in  some  respects? 

Answer.  Yes.  Under  the  1963  and  1964 
feed  grain  programs  cooperating  producers 
qualify  for  both  commodity  loans  and  price 
support  payments.  For  example,  In  1963 
cooperating  corn  producers  were  eligible  for 
price  support  loans  at  a  national  average  rate 
of  »1.07  per  bushel,  and  a  price  support  pay- 
ment of  18  cents  per  bushel  on  the  normal 
yield  of  their  planted  acres. 

Question.  Are  there  objections  to  a  pay- 
ment plan  such  as  the  one  now  In  effect 
on  corn? 

Answer,  "yes.  Payments  are  wrong  In  prin- 
ciple because  they  are  destructive  of  the 
market  system.  Under  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram the  producer  makes  his  production  " 
plans  on  the  assumption  that  corn  is  worth 
$1.25  per  bushel.  But,  since  he  is  getting 
part  of  the  support  price  (18  cents  In  1963) 
from  the  Government,  he  bases  his  live- 
stock production  plans  on  the  assumption 
that  corn  Is  worth  only  $1.07  per  bushel.  A 
situation  of  this  type  encourages  an  over- 
production of  both  corn  and  livestock.  The 
feed  grain  program  is  supposed  to  reduce 
production  but  the  1963  feed  grain  crop  was 
the  largest  on  record. 

Question.  Is  there  any  common  denomi- 
nator in  these  various  plans? 

Answer.  Yes.  While  the  various  plans 
differ  in  form  and  detail  they  all  propose  to 
make  producers  dependent  upon  Government 
payments  for  a  part  of  the  price  of  their 
product. 

Question.  Is  this  a  new  issue? 

Answer.  No;  the  issue  raised  by  current 
payment  proposals  is  the  same  as  that  raised 
by  the  Brannan  plan,  which  Congress  re- 
jected in  1949  Regardless  of  differences  in 
form  and  detail,  the  current  payment  pro- 
posals are  all  "Brannan-type  plans." 

Question.  What's  the  difference  between 
Brannan-type  payments  and  the  payments 
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that  are  made  under  the  ACP  and  Conser- 
vation Reserve  programs? 

Answer  Payments  for  retiring  land  or  fol- 
lowing conservation  practices  are  not  de- 
structive of  the  market  system.  They  do  not 
come  between  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer of  farm  products  by  establishing  one 
price  level  for  the  producer  and  a  lower  price 
level  for  those  who  buy  his  product  as  all 
Brannan-type  programs  would  do  They  do 
not  divide  farmers  into  classes  and  establish 
separate  prices  for  commodities  produced 
by  each  class  as  the  Cooley  and  Talmadge 
bills  would  do.  They  do  not  force  the  Indi- 
vidual farmer  to  sell  products  of  Identical 
quality  for  different  prices  as  the  certificate 
plans  would  do. 

Question    Would    payments  make   It   pos- 
sible  to  support  prices  without  production 

controls?  ^  «  .» 

Answer.  No.  except  in  the  case  of  a  deficit 
commodity  such  as  wool.  Payments  would 
stimulate  excessive  production  of  most  com- 
modities and  this  additional  production 
would  depress  prices  below  the  level  that 
would  prevail  on  a  free  market  With  pay- 
ments stimulating  production  the  prices  pre- 
vailing In  the  market  would  not  be  true 
•market  prices'- they  would  be  -Govern- 
ment-wrecked prices.-  Proponents  recognize 
that  payment  programs  would  require  con- 
trols to  limit  Government  costs.  In  a  num- 
ber of  current  proposals  the  purpose  of  the 
payments  Is  to  buy  compliance  with  a  Gov- 
ernment  supply-management    program 

Question  Would  Congress  provide  the 
money  for  a  large-scale  payments  program? 
Answer  No  one  can  answer  this  question 
with  absolute  certainty.  A  payment  pro- 
gram covering  all  of  agriculture  would  cost 
billions  of  dallors.  Farmers  are  a  constantly 
declining  percentage  of  our  total  population. 
There  may  well  be  a  limit  to  the  willingness 
of  the  Congress  (a  majority  of  whose  mem- 
bers are  primarily  responsible  to  nonfarm 
people)  to  vote  the  vast  sums  that  would 
be  required  for  a  full-scale  payments  pro- 
gram year  after  year.  Farmers  might  well 
have  to  enter  Into  political  deals  with  other 
groups  such  as  organized  labor  In  order  to 
round  up  votes  for  piyment  appropriations 
Question.  What  would  happen  If  Congress 
should  provide  less  than  the  full  amount 
needed    for   a  payment   program' 

Answer  The  payments  promised  producers 
would  have  to  be  reduced.  The  easiest  way 
to  do  this  would  be  to  limit  the  amount  that 
may  be  made  to  any  one  producer  The  pro- 
posal in  the  Talmadge-Humphrey  cotton  bill 
to  establish  a  graduated  scale  of  payment 
rates  for  producers  who  receive  domesUc  al- 
lotments of  more  than  15  bales  Illustrates 
one  method  of  limiting  payments  to  indi- 
viduals. Other  proposals  would  simply  set 
a  limit  on  the  tot.il  amount  that  may  be 
paid  to  any  one  producer. 

Question.  Are    there    limitations   on    pay- 
ments under  the  Wool  Act? 

Answer.  Not  yet:  however,  a  limitation  of 
$1000  has  been  proposed  The  11  Western 
States  plus  Texas  and  South  Dakota,  have 
95  percent  of  the  growers  that  would  be  af- 
fected by  such  a  limitation.  The  other  37 
States  have  the  remaining  5  percent  of  the 
affected  growers.  Thus,  the  politics  of  num- 
bers favors  the  adoption  of  a  limitation  so 
that  the  payments  to  smaller  producers  can 
be  increased. 

Question.  How  would  a  limitation  on  pay- 
ments to  individuals  affect  producers? 

Answer.  It  would  set  a  celling  on  oppor- 
tunity In  agriculture  Since  payments  would 
stimulate  production  and  depress  market 
prices.  It  would  become  unprofitable  to  pro- 
duce more  than  the  amount  eligible  for  the 
payments. 

Question.  How  would  a  payment  program 
affect  efficiency? 

Answer  Producers  would  be  encouraged  to 
continue  high-cost  Inefficient  production  in 
order   to  get   the   payments.     On   the  other 


hand,  the  restrictive  effect  of  controls  and 
limitations  on  payments  would  fall  primarily 
on  the  producers  with  efHclent-slze  units. 

Question  How  would  a  payment  program 
affect  consumers? 

Answer  Any  program  that  encouragw  In- 
eflBclency  means  high-cost  food  and  fiber 
when  total  cosU  (market  prices,  plus  pay- 
ments)  are  taken  into  account. 

Question  Who  U  for  the  payment  ap- 
proach? 

Answer  The  payment  approach  is  advo- 
cated by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
groups  that  favor  a  Government-managed 
agriculture.  In  the  past  3  years  a  number 
of  supply  management  programs  have  been 
rejected  either  by  the  Congress  or  by  pro- 
ducer referendums  So,  the  supply  mana- 
gers are  now  pinning  their  hopes  on  the  idea 
that  payments  can  be  used  to  buy  support 
for  Government  supply  management  pro- 
grams. 

Question  Where  do  labor  unions  stand  on 
the  payments  Issue? 

Answer  Labor  unions  are  generally  in 
favor  of  payments  Union  leaders  are  no 
doubt  Interested  In  cheap  food,  but  their 
real  objectives  are  to  keep  as  many  people 
as  possible  on  the  farm  (and  out  of  the  Job 
market)  and  to  break  down  the  farmers- 
traditional  Independence.  If  farm  Income 
were  dependent  on  annual  congressional  ap- 
propriations farm  groups  might  well  be 
forced  to  support  union-backed  --welfare" 
legislation  In  order  to  get  union  support  for 
farm  appropriations. 

Question    Where  do  businessmen  stand  on 
this  issue? 

Answer  Some  businessmen  who  buy  and 
sell  farm  products  think  that  the  payment 
approach  would  "get  the  Government  out" 
of  their  business.  Some  who  sell  to  farmers 
think  that  payments  would  give  farmers 
more  spending  money.  Dealers  In  farm 
products  should  ask  themselves  whether  they 
can  really  -get  the  Government  out  of  their 
business*  by  destroying  the  market  system. 
Those  who  sell  to  farmers  should  ask  them- 
selves whether  farmers  will  be  better  cxu- 
tomers  under  a  system  that  emphasizes  In- 
dividual opportunity,  permits  farmers  to  ad- 
Just  to  changing  conditions  and  encourages 
the  development  of  adequate  units:  or  a  sys- 
tem that  fosters  Inefficiency  and  seU  a  cell 
ing  on  opportunity. 


The  ACTING  PRFSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not,  morning  business  is 
closed. 

MR.  AND  MRS    HARLEY  BREWER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business,  which  the  clerk 
will  state  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  An  act  for 
the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlcy 
Brewer. 

MASS    TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  tax  bill  debate,  last  week.  I  made  the 
comment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
once  it  was  enacted,  the  accompanying 
sanctimonious  outbursts  for  Federal  fis- 
cal responsibility  would  soon  turn  into 
polite  whispers  and  then  quietly  dis- 
appear into  oblivion.  I  further  stated — 
and  one  does  not  have  to  be  a  prog- 
nosticator  to  do  this — that  once  a 
respectable  period  of  time  went  by  after 
its  enactment,  the  race  for  more  and 
greater  Federal  spending  would  get  un- 
derway with  lightning  speed.     The  bill 


has  not  been  signed  into  law  yet— but 
already  the  Federal  subsidy  idealists  are 
on  their  way  again.    The  mad  dash  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  by  special  interest 
groups   has  started,  and   as   usual   the 
American     taxpayers — especially     those 
who  work  conscienciously  to  meet  their 
needs    and    wants— will    end   up   being 
trampled  on  like  so  many  jack  rabbits 
in   a   stampede.      Well,   if   it   is   really 
beyond  our  power  to  help  protect  the 
American  taxpayer  from  these  spurious 
Treasury  raids— undeniably  some  of  us 
in  Congress  are  desperately  trying— then 
we  can  at  least  alert  the  responsible  cit- 
izen,  so  that   he   can   protect   himself 
wherever  possible  from  the  onslaught  of 
Federal  fiscal  irresponsibility. 

According  to  a  notice  on  the  front 
page  of  the  American  Transit  Associa- 
tion's recent  weekly  newspaper,  there 
will  be  a  meeting  this  week  of  a  group 
known  as  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Steering  Committee  here  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  I  urge  my  brethren  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  take  spe- 
cial notice  of  this  group— whatever  it 
might  call  itself— because  the  object 
of  this  meeting  will  undoubtedly  in- 
clude the  development  of  a  program  to 
pressure  House  Members  to  vote  for  the 
mass  transit  subsidy  bill  now  pending 
in  the  House  Rules  Committee.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  notice  bluntly  im- 
plies just  that. 

The  new  program  that  the  group  will 
push  for  seems  Innocent  enough,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  budget  submitted  to  Con- 
gress Only  $75  million  is  asked  for  in 
fiscal  1965  to  get  the  transit  subsidy  pro- 
gram going.  After  all.  $75  million  from 
a  $100  billion  budget  is  nothing  but  the 
proverbial  drop  in  the  bucket.  The  new- 
ly formed  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Steering  Committee  will  no  doubt  try  to 
convince  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  this  new  program 
is  nothing  more  than  that. 

Let  me  briefly  show  for  the  Record 
what  this  seemingly  innocent  plea  will 
amount  to  if  the  transit  subsidy  bill  is 
enacted. 

First  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  bill 
contemplates  $375  million  in  direct  sub- 
sidies, a  $375  million  revenue  bond  guar- 
antee program  and  a  loan  program,  all 
to  be  used  by  local  and  State  public 
bodies  for  building  mass  transportation 
facilities.  The  program  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  special  office  in  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  which 
was  set  up  less  than  2  years  ago.  HHFA 
would  decide  which  cities  would  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  Federal  aid  under  the 
overall  program. 

If  I  may  digress  here  briefly— this  pro- 
posed subsidy  program  is  being  advocated 
by  these  special  interests  groups  because, 
they  say.  the  Federal  Government  sub- 
sidizes the  construction  of  highways 
which  in  turn,  is  causing  more  traffic 
congestion,  air  pollution,  'miles  and 
miles  of  unsightly  concrete  and  asphalt.' 
to  use  their  words,  in  the  Nation's  cities. 
But  they  are  quick  to  add  that  highways 
are  necessary— as  if  this  were  a  revela- 
tion. So  it  follows,  they  say.  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  the  obligation 
to  subsidize  local  mass  transit.  What 
logic. 


Mr.   President,   it   is  more   than   just 
about  time  to  set  those  so-called  facts 
right.    The  Nation's  highway  program  is 
being  paid  for  by  the  users  of  the  high- 
ways  through   gas.    rubber,   and   excise 
taxes.    These  taxes  go  into  a  special  Fed- 
eral trust  fund— and  for  the  benefit  of 
the    transit    subsidy    proponents    it    Is 
known    appropriately    as    the    highway 
trust  fund — and  these  user  charges  pay 
for  the  construction  of  a  national,  coast- 
to-coast  highway  system  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis.     Furthermore,  this  high- 
way system  unites  all  cities  in  the  Nation 
without  regard  to  their  size;  funds  are 
apportioned  accordingly.    And  this  na- 
tional system — I  want  to  emphasize  the 
words  national  system — serves  not  only 
the  automobile  users  but  the  "baker  and 
candlestick  maker."  the  trucking  Indus- 
ti-y  and  business  in  general  by  the  deliv- 
ery of  products  over  the  highways  be- 
tween the  cities  as  well  as  within  them. 
In  addition,  the  Nation's  fire  and  police 
departments  and  school  buses — as  well  as 
ambulances    on    emergency    calls — use 
these  highways.    Who  else  but  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  act  as  the  cata- 
lyst for  collecting  the  charges  imposed  on 
the  users  of  the  highways  and  coordinate 
the  development  of  a  national  system  of 
highways?    The  argument  by  the  transit 
subsidy  proponents  concerning  the  Fed- 
eral aid  highway  is  specious. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  transit  subsidy 
proposal,  if  enacted,  will  not  be  paid  for 
by  the  users,  and  funds  for  carrying  it 
out  will  come  from  the  general  treasury 
which  contains  taxes  collected  from  ev- 
eryone In  all  parts  of  the  country.  Only 
the  users  of  transit  would  directly  bene- 
fit from  this  subsidy  program. 

How  many  cities  would  be  eligible  for 
direct  subsidy  under  this  proposal?  As 
constituted,  no  one  would  really  know 
until  the  HHFA  Administrator  de- 
cided, of  course.  But  here  are  some 
hopeful  guidelines  as  to  the  program's 
possible  cost.  The  Census  Bureau  sta- 
tistical breakdown  shows  that  there  are 
212  standard  metropolitan  areas.  These 
are  areas  having  50.000  or  more  inhab- 
itants. According  to  a  study  paid  for  by 
the  Federal  Government,  the  total  pro- 
jected needs  for  only  40  of  these  212  areas 
for  developing  new  transit  facilities 
amounts  to  some  $10  billion  over  the  next 
16  years.  So.  if  the  Federal  Government 
puts  up  two-thirds  of  the  net  project  cost 
of  each  facility  involved,  this  could 
amount  to  two-thirds  of  the  total  cost — 
or  as  high  as  $6  billion  as  the  Adminis- 
trator of  HHFA  pointed  out  in  testimony. 
But  the  point  of  my  statement  is  that  the 
real  figure  would  be  considerably  higher 
than  6  billion  or  even  10  billion  if  the 
program  were  to  go  into  effect,  because 
then  more  and  more  cities  would  fight 
for  their  rightful  share.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  price  tags  for"  new 
Federal  programs  are  almost  always  un- 
derestimated. This  program  is  no  ex- 
ception. The  irony  of  the  whole  thing  is 
that  the  proposal  is  strictly  a  bis  city 
attempt  to  get  the  American  taxpayer  to 
foot  the  bill  for  its  transit  facilities; 
facilities  which  it  can  pay  for  if  it  wants 
to.  San  Francisco — as  well  as  other 
cities  around  the  country — has  proven 
that. 
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Mr.  President.  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  statement  a  report  given 
at  a  conference  on  urban  passenger 
transportation  held  recently  by  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  shows  that 
the  Nation's  urban  areas  have  the  wealth 
to  pay  for— and  subsidize  if  need  be — 
their  own  transit  construction  programs. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  so  the 
American  Transit  Association,  with  a 
membership  of  250  transit  systems — 
out  of  a  total  of  about  1,200 — is  trying 
to  get  the  transit  subsidy  bill  enacted. 
But  the  American  Transit  Association 
has  a  selfish  financial  interest  in  getting 
good  old  Uncle  Sam  to  pay  their  transit 
bill.  This  meeting  in  Washington  is  of 
interest  to  those  who  stand  to  gain  by 
the  passage  of  a  program  that  will  cost 
the  American  taxpayer  well  over  $10 
billion,  if  it  is  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  now  that  the  matter  of 
Federal  fiscal  responsibility  has  sub- 
sided, the  gold  rush  is  on  again — not  the 
old-fashioned  type  of  course,  but  the  one 
that  leads  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 
Maybe  it  is  time  for  the  Nation's  tax- 
payers to  form  a  committee  of  its  own 
that  will  successfully  head  off  the  stam- 
pede before  it  reaches  them — at  least  as 
it  relates  to  this  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated,  assem- 
bled in  Washington  this  week  is  the  so- 
called  urban  mass  transportation  steer- 
ing committee,  meeting  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  favorable 
consideration  of  the  great  urban  mass 
transportation  bill  which  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  last  year  and  Is  now  pending 
in  the  House. 

In  my  judgment,  if  the  bill  eventually 
becomes  law  it  will  entail  an  expense  of 
at  least  $10  billion  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  before  the  program 
Is   finally   put   Into   effect.     There   has 
been  considerable  talk  about  reduction 
of  governmental  expenses  so  as  to  war- 
rant the  tax  reduction  which  was  made. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     The  Senator  from 
Ohio  estimates  that  it  will  cost  $10  bil- 
lion before  the  nrogram  is  finally  put 
Into  efifect.    Would  he  not  agree  that 
over  the  years  that  expenditure  will  con- 
tinue Indefinitely  and  will  grow  as  the 
years  pass  by.  certainly  so  long  as  the 
Federal  Government  offers  this  kind  of 
superincentlve,  this  kind  of  grant,  this 
vast  amount  of  subsidy  to  a  mass  trans- 
portation system?     There  is  every  rea- 
son why  the  local  communities  are  sure 
to  rely  on  the  Federal  Goverment  to  pro- 
vide the  money  rather  than  paying  for 
it  through  its  own  fare-box  operation. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  concur  completely 
in  what  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
said.    This  will   be  a   peimanent  pro- 
gram, in  my  judgment.    It  will  mean 
that  forever,  hereafter,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  buying  buses,  terminal 
facilities,  and  equipment,  to  finance  gov- 


ernmentally  local  0F>erated  mass  trans- 
portation systems. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  also  agree  that  this  kind  of 
program  will  result  in  wasteful  expendi- 
tures. Inasmuch  as  there  will  not  be  the 
same  kind  of  Incentive  to  eliminate  the 
uneconomic  runs  of  the  bus  system,  for 
example,  that  there  will  not  be  the  same 
incentive  for  keeping  costs  down  that 
there  would  be  if  operators  faced  the  al- 
ternative to  efficient  operation  of  higher 
fares  or  higher  local  property  taxes? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  concur  in  the  state- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Strong  proof  Is  available  as  to  what  hap- 
pens in  the  efforts  to  fiscally  manage  a 
local  mass  transportation  system  when  it 
is  being  subsidized.  New  York  has  not 
been  able  to  solve  its  problem — neither 
has  Boston  or  Philadelphia.  There  are 
other  communities  in  the  Nation,  includ- 
ing my  own  city  of  Cleveland,  which  have 
made  It  an  objective  to  operate  the  sys- 
tem on  a  self-sustaining  basis — and  It 
has  done  so. 

My  judgment  is  rather  unalterable 
that  the  moment  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment begins  to  subsidize  these  systems, 
all  concern  about  prudent  management 
will  be  thrown  to  the  winds.  The  deficits 
will  mean  nothing  because  the  Federal 
Government  will  pick  them  up.  I  repeat, 
I  concur  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  said. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  should  like  to  re- 
mind the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  during 
the  process  of  debate  on  the  mass  transit 
bill.  I  brought  up  the  point  of  whether 
we  should  eliminate  the  provision  which 
now  permits  all  Federal  aid  to  be  cut  off 
from  an  entire  area  if  the  administrator 
or  the  transit  agency  does  not  like  the 
rate  structure  which  is  put  in.  even 
though  it  may  have  been  approved  by  the 
local  or  State  public  utilities  commission. 
Can  the  Senator  tell  me  whether  this 
provision  is  still  in  the  House  bill  that 
is  about  to  be  debated,  or  whether  we 
have  an  opportunity  at  least  of  getting 
out  of  this  autocratic  power? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  cannot  answer  that, 
because  I  do  not  know.  The  Senator 
gives  me  information  of  which  I  have 
not  been  aware.  Has  It  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  yet? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  believe  It  Is  still  in 
committee. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  In  committee, 
but  the  committee  does  not  feel  that  we 
should  enter  into  this  expenditure.  The 
pi-essure  is  on  to  get  the  committee  to 
lelease  it.  I  hope  that  the  good  judg- 
ment which  has  been  manifested  by  the 
committee  members  will  not  now  be 
thrown  aside,  because  it  is  needed,  more 
than  ever  in  face  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  reduced  prospective  revenues  to 
the  Government  by  $11  billion  through 
the  tax  reduction. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  agree  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  One  word  further, 
Mr.  President. 
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The  sponsors  of  the  bill  are  arKuing 
that  the  U.S.  Government  should  finance 
the  building  of  interstate  highways. 
They  sav.  "If  we  are  financing  the  build- 
ing of  interstate  highways,  logically  we 
should  finance  the  mass  transportation 
systems  of  the  various  communities 
throughout  the  country."  There  is  a 
flagrant  weakness  in  this  argument  of 
the  proponents  of  the  mass  transporta- 
tion bill.  We  forget  completely  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  imposed  a  spe- 
cial gasoline  tax.  an  excise  tax  on  tires 
and  accessories  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing the  trust  fund  to  build  highways. 

There  was  no  contemplation  of  Impos- 
ing a  special  tax  to  finance  this  eternal 
program    which    Is    being    urged.     The 
taxpayers  generally  will  have  to  provide 
the  money.     When  hearings  were  held 
on  the  measure  before  the  Commerce 
Commission,  a  Mr.  Maloney.  of  Boston, 
in  charge  of  the  Boston  transit  system, 
testified  that  he  was  highly  elated  by 
the  results  being  obtained  in  a  pilot  test 
that  was  being  made     The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spent  $4  million  in  Boston.    The 
State   of    Massachusetts   put   up   some 
money  and  the  local  people  put  up  some 
money  also     It  was  decided  that  If  fares 
were  cut  by  one-third  and  train  service 
increased  by   75   percent,   people  would 
give  up  their  automobiles  and  ride  the 
trains. 

Mr  SIMPSON.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 
Mr  SIMPSON     Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  it  is  possible  to  beguile  car 
owners  into  not  using  their  automobUes 
by  any  such  subterfuge? 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  did  not  think  so  at 
that  time,  and  my  judgment  has  been 
corroborated  by  what  happened  on  the 
Boston  ii  Maine  Railroad. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  It  happened  also  in 
Chicago.  The  reverse  Is  exactly  the  fact. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  Mr.  Maloney 
was  in  charge  of  the  project.  Ten  mil- 
lion dollars  was  made  available.  Fares 
were  reduced  by  33 '3  percent,  and  the 
frequency  of  train  service  was  increased 
by  75  percent. 

About  3  weeks  ago  the  program  was 
abandoned.      Automobilists    would    not 
give  up  the  convenience  of  their  auto- 
mobiles.   They  did  not  ride  the  trains. 
There  was  also  a  rather  fascinating 
sidelight  to  all  this.    The  transportation 
expert  of  Northwestern  University  testi- 
fied   last    March    that    even    if    auto- 
mobilists were  paid  to  ride  the  trains, 
unless  they  were  picked  up  in  front  of 
their  homes  and  brought  to  their  offices, 
they  would  not  ride  the  trains. 
Mr.  McNAMARA  rose. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  had  not  intended 
to  participate  in  the  debate.  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  what  the  Senator  is 
saying,  however. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  and  I 
will  be  together  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  some  statistics, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Plight  of  MmiopoLiTAN  Areas— Too 
Mant  Governments.  Too  Few  Financial 
Powers'" 
(By  Ralph  E.  Rechel.  consultant.  Economics 
and  Organization  of  Transportation.  Wash- 
ington. DC  ) 

These  sheets  present  data  on  trends  In  the 
numbers  of  Jurisdictions  (I),  on  the  taxes 
collected  from  metropolitan  area  residents 
by  all  levels  of  government  (II).  and  on  the 
dependence  of  local  governments  on  trans- 
fers of  money  from  State  and  Federal  levels 
(III).  These  figures  provide  rough  measures 
of  the  Jurisdiction  problem  and  of  the  past 
financial  trends 


I.  TRENDS  IN  THE  NVMBEK  OF  JURISDICTIONS  IN- 
VOLVED IN  METHOPOLrTAN  REGIONAL  TRANS- 
PORTATION PROBLEMS 

The  first  portion  of  the  1962  Census  of 
Governments  to  be  tabulated  and  published 
covers  government  organization.  This  census 
report  shows  that  l)€tween  1952  and  1962: 

The  number  of  counties  decreased  by  10. 
primarily  caused  by  the  elimination  of  coun- 
ties In  Connecticut. 

The  number  of  municipalities  Increased  by 
1.190  due  to  new  Incorporations. 

The  populations  In  many  of  the  newly  In- 
corporated areas  (effectively  severed  from  a 
more  unified  type  of  administration)  are 
large:  23  new  cities  had  over  100.000  people 
when  incorporated;  423  new  cities  had  over 
10.000  people. 

The  number  of  townships  decreased  by  58 
due  to  the  above  incorporations. 

The  number  of  special  districts  (not  in- 
cluding school  districts)    Increased  by  4.283 

The  number  of  school  districts,  the  govern- 
ment unit  least  related  to  finance  of  trans- 
portation facilities,  decreased  by  6.000  due  to 
consolidations. 

Central  cities  of  50.000  or  more  population 
and  their  contiguous  urban  county,  or  coun- 


ties,  are  designated   as  standard  metropoli- 
tan statistical  areas  (hereafter  SMA)  In  Fed- 
eral statistics.  Including  the  census  of  gov- 
ernmenU      The  census  shows  that  between 
1957    and    1962    the    number    of    SMA's    in- 
creased    from     174     to     212.       Within     the 
212  SMAs  there  were  Increases  of  298  (8  per- 
cent) in  the  number  of  municipalities  and  of 
1.675  (45  percent)   In  the  number  of  special 
districts    in   the    5   years   between    1957   and 
1962.     ThTC  was  a  decrease  of  one  county. 
Since  the  urban  passenger  transportation 
problem  Is  located  primarily  In  the  SMA's.  it 
Is    clear    that    the    number    of    Jurisdictions 
which   must  cooperate   In,    or   organize   for, 
planning,  financing,  and  operating  areawlde 
transportation  services  are  Increasing.     This 
will  inevitably  maJce  cooperation  and  organi- 
zation In  the  metropollun  areas  more  dlfB- 
cult. 

In  1962  the  212  SMA's  contained  310  coun- 
ties. 4.142  municipalities.  2.575  townships, 
and  5.411  special  districts.  While  many  of 
the  latter  will  not  affect  transportation  di- 
rectly, there  were  310  multiple-purpose  dis- 
tricts and  773  highway  districts.  Housing 
and  urban  renewal  accounted  for  another 
1.099  districts.  While  there  Is  no  data  on 
the  number  of  special  districts  having  the 
power  to  tax  property  within  SMA's.  over 
half  of  all  special  districts  (not  Including 
school  districts)  in  the  United  States  possess 
such  power.  Presumably  half  or  more  of  the 
districts  within  SMA's  have  taxing  powers. 

II     WHO  PAYS  THE  TAXES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES? 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion 
of  revenues  of  local.  State,  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments which  are  collected  from  people  re- 
siding in  SMA's.  Since  the  revenue  portions 
of  the  1962  Census  of  Governments  have  not 
been  published,  the  data  are  from  the  1957 
Census  of  Governments  and  the  1957  report 
of  collections  by  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
The  methods  of  estimating  State  and  Federal 
tax  colelctlons  In  SMA's  are  contained  in  an 
appendix  note.  . 


EstimaU  of  the  collection  oj  all  taxes  inside  and  outside  of  metropolitan  areas,  fiscal  year  1957 


Level  of  government 


1.  Foleral  tax  collections       

2.  State  collection.*  and  charges. . 

3.  Lo<al  collections  and  charges. . 

\.  Total    

5.  I9fi0  population. 


Total  public 
revenue  ' 


>  $82,387,233 
'  20. 728. 217 
« 18. 407, 000 


121,522.450 


Revenue* 

from  outside 

.SMA's 
(thousands) 


$25,722,408 

6«.  867. 736 

5.339.000 


Revenues 

from  inside 

SMA's  » 


37.  748. 144 


178.464 


66.079 


$56,664,825 
14,(m,4»l 
13,068.000 


Percent  of 
total  reve- 
nues from 
SMA's 


68.8 
67.7 
71.0 


83,774.306 


68.9 


112,385 


63.0 


\  \^:!^t^:^:t.^^X'^^^'^^^  customs  duties  and  charge,  or  «.les  revenues  of  various  Federal 
'">  VnK  oJ:iVlh'T74"'sM  As  ,n  the  1*17  .^n.^us.    There  are  212  in  the  19f^  census  which  is  not  yet  published. 


The  answer  to  the  title  question  Is.  of 
course.  'People  who  live  In  metropolitan 
areas  ••  Since  the  methods  of  estimation 
tend  to  undervalue  the  State  and  Federal 
collections  In  SMAs.  and  there  are  now  212 
SMAs  rather  than  the  173  used  In  1957.  It  is 
conservative  to  assume  that  at  least  75  per- 
cent of  all  Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes  are 
paid  by  residents  of  metropolitan  areas. 

Since  these  areas  are  the  primary  pro- 
ducers of  wealth  and  taxes  in  the  country, 
the  question  may  well  be  asked.  "Why  do 
they  have  to  come  to  Washington  for  mon- 
ey? "  A  principal  reason  Is  that  these  major 
groups  of  taxpayers  are  not  able  to  effectively 
control  or  channel  the  collection  and  spend- 
ing of  the  public  funds  which  they  provide. 
This  lack  of  control  Is  la'gely  caused  by  the 
multitude  of  pollUcal  Jurisdictions  acting 
within  the  SMAs,  and  the  many  Umite  on 


the  powers  to  act  of  the  individual  unlU  of 
local  government.  Legally,  towns,  cities, 
counties,  and  special  districts  are  much  bet- 
ter equipped  to  spend  money  handed  to 
them  from  the  outside  than  to  raise  and 
spend  their  own  money,  or  to  cooperate 
with  equivalent  jurisdictions  In  spending 
Jointly  the  locally  raised  funds.  The  local 
government's  power  tends  to  be  negative  in 
effect  rather  than  creative. 

It  Is  clear  that  SMA's  do  not  get  "free" 
money  from  Washington,  since  they  already 
supply  most  of  Washington's  money. 

Ill  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  RECEIVE  LARGE  PO«- 
TIONS  OF  THE  FUNDS  THET  SPEND  FROM  STATE 
AND    FEDERAL    SOURCES 

The  dependence  of  local  governments 
(Cities,  townships,  counties)  on  transfers  of 
funds  from  the  State  and  Federal  Oovern- 
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ments  Increased  steadily  until  1950.  Since 
that  time  local  revenues  have  Increased  at  a 
slightly  more  rapid  rate  than  the  transfers 
from  outside. 


Vcar 

Transfers 

from  State 

and 

Federal 

sources 

(millions 

of  dollars)' 

Statp- 

Koderal 

transfers 

as  jMTct'nt 

of  total 
local  Kov- 
ernmont 
revenue 

1902 

.«6 
321 
811 
1.932 
3.501 
4.428 
7.  ,539 

6.6 

lv«2 

8-3 

I«32 

14  3 

I'.MO 

27  8 

11M8 

30  8 

1950 

31  6 

1»57 

29  7 

'  Of  these  amounts,  the  direct  Federal  grants  are  lei^s 
than  10  porcent  of  lt:e  Kedcral-Slate  total  In  all  years. 

The  1957  figure  consists  of  $350  million 
granted  directly  to  local  governments  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  $7,189  million 
transferred  to  them  by  State  governments. 
An  additional  $3,523  million  was  granted  to 
the  States  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Much  of  this  was  spent  In  urban  areas  for 
education,  public  welfare,  highways,  etc.,  so 
that.  In  terms  of  the  physical  location  of  ex- 
penditures rather  than  the  government  unit 
doing  the  spending,  the  total  transfers  to 
local  governments  were  substantially  greater 
than  the  above  table  Indicates.  The  ratio 
Is  probably  35  to  40  percent. 

All  of  the  above  data  Include  all  local  gov- 
ernments, both  In  and  out  of  SMA's.  State 
and  Federal  grants  constituted  25.1  percent 
of  the  general  revenues  of  local  governments 
In  SMA's  in  1957.  or  4.6  percentage  points 
less  than  the  ratio  for  all  local  governments. 
This  may  indicate  that  revenues  are  increas- 
ing more  rapidly  in  the  SMA's  than  outside. 
No  historical  trend  is  available. 

These  figures,  while  Indicating  a  favorable 
change  In  trends,  emphasize  the  relative 
financial  weaknesses  of  local  government  as 
presently  operated.  If  metropolitan  regional 
needs  of  great  magnitude  are  to  be  effectively 
dealt  with  by  local  governments,  much 
strengthening  will  be  necessary. 

APPENDIX    NOTE — METHOD    OF    ESTIMATING    FED- 
ERAL    AND    STATE    TAX     DISTRIBUTIONS    TO    SMA'S 

The  taxes  and  charges  collected  by  the 
local  governments  in  the  SMA's  were  reported 
directly  by  SMA  and  by  State  In  the  census 
of  governments.  State  tax  and  charge  reve- 
nues were  reported  by  the  Census  but  with- 
out any  geographic  breakdown  within  the 
State.  The  Federal  revenues  were  taken 
from  the  annual  collection  report  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  for  1957  where  the 
moneys  are  Identified  by  the  State  In  which 
the  collection  took  place.  The  total  of  State 
and  Federal  revenues  for  each  State  were 
distributed  between  residents  of  SMA's  and 
all  other  residents  on  the  basis  of  the  1960 
Census  of  Population.  While  this  Is  a  con- 
venient method  for  a  brief  analysis  such  as 
this,  the  use  of  population  has  a  number  of 
disadvantages. 

States:  Detailed  studies  of  the  distribu- 
tion by  county  of  State  revenue  collections 
have  indicated  that  urban  taxpayers  contrib- 
ute about  5  to  8  percent  more  per  capita 
than  do  rural  taxpayers.  Thus  the  State 
revenues  from  the  SMA's  are  understated  by 
perhaps  5  percent  or  more. 

Federal:  Although  the  IRS  collections  are 
reported  by  State  many  problems  arise  in 
relating  such  collections  to  the  people  who 
actually  paid  the  taxes  as  consumers.  Cor- 
porate Income  taxes,  paid  originally  by  the 
entire  population,  are  concentrated  as  col- 
lections in  a  few  of  the  States  with  large 
populations  In  the  SMA's.  On  the  other  hand 
the  manufacturer's  excises  on  alcohol  and 
tobacco  products  are  collected  In  predomi- 
nantly rural  States  although  paid  largely  by 
the  urban  population  (the  latter  constitutes 


over  70  percent  of  the  total ) .  For  purposes 
of  this  analysis  It  Is  assumed  that  these 
defects  roughly  cancel  out;  that  Is,  do  not 
shift  enough  Income  among  States  with  dif- 
fering ratios  of  SMA  population  to  seriously 
affect  the  suggested  distributions. 

Federal  taxes  are  much  more  strongly 
alined  with  Income  than  are  State  taxes. 
Therefore  the  Federal  taxes  collected  In 
SMA's  are  more  seriously  understated  by 
using  distributions  based  on  rural-urban 
population  ratios  than  are  State  taxes.  Aver- 
age annual  cash  Income  differences  between 
urban  and  rural  populations  range  from  15 
to  25  percent.  It  Is  not  possible  to  Judge 
the  probable  understatement  of  SMA  Federal 
tax  production  without  additional  analysis. 

While  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  origins 
of  taxes  and  charges  paid  to  governments 
would  cause  many  changes  in  details,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  75-percent  ratio  estimated 
for  SMA's  in  the  text  would  be  changed  more 
than  5  percentage  points. 


Mass  Transit  Steering  Ccmmittee  Meets 
February  18 

Washington.  DC. — The  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Steering  Committee  will  hold  a 
meeting  here  on  Tuesday,  February  18,  in  the 
Housing  Center  on  L  Street.  This  Committee 
is  the  one  set  up  to  assist  toward  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  mass  transportation  bill. 
All  parties  Interested  In  attending  the  meet- 
ing are  invited  to  do  so.  Further  details  can 
be  obtained  from  ATA  Headquarters  in  New 
York. 


UNITED   STATES   TERMINATES 
ASSISTANCE   TO   ALLIES 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
admini^ration.  after  interminable  study 
and  a  few  quarterback  sneaks,  has 
reached  a  consensus,  labored,  and 
brought  forth  a  brilliant  coup  d'etat 
against  communism  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  This  deft  blow  was  de- 
livered Tuesday  by  terminating  U.S. 
military  assistance  programs  to  two  of 
our  stanchest  Europ>ean  allies. 

The  administration  has  moved  off 
dead  center,  but  from  where  I  sit,  the 
villains  of  the  piece  have  escaped  un- 
scathed while  we  have  placed  ourselves 
at  the  throats  of  our  friends. 

The  action,  in  the  name  of  anticom- 
munism,  has  indicated  our  willingness  to 
slap  down  our  allies  and  cleave  the 
Western  alliances  provided,  of  course, 
that  the  administration's  critics  are 
mollified  and  Castro  is  not  goaded  into 
threats  of  a  "thermonuclear  holocaust." 
But,  of  paramount  importance,  Mr. 
President,  the  administration  has  an- 
nounced to  the  world  the  extent  to  which 
its  alternatives  of  action  have  been  re- 
duced in  meeting  the  challenges  of  the 
cold  war. 

Communist  Cuba  is  the  root  of  the 
strife  to  the  south.  The  State  Depart- 
ment, with  an  assist  from  the  press, 
handed  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles  and  its 
7  million  inhabitants  to  communism  on 
a  silver  platter.  Now.  a  half  decade 
later,  comes  the  terrifying  realization 
that  Khrushchev  and  Castro  have  boxed 
the  United  States  into  a  corner. 

In  just  5  years  Khrushchev,  without 
firing  a  shot  or  sacrificing  a  Russian 
soldier  anywhere  in  the  Caribbean,  has 
caused  us  to  make  a  mockery  of  our  al- 
liances, obviate  our  sacred  trusts,  and 
turn  against  the  nations  with  which  we 
must  identify  ourselves  to  survive. 
Khrushchev  has  bluffed,  coerced,  sub- 


verted, and  bought  a  position  of  Soviet 
preeminence  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  so  frightened  the  timid  souls  who 
execute  our  foreign  policy  that  not  a 
finger  is  raised  against  him. 

In  the  administration's  eyes  our  alter- 
natives are  deteriorating  so  rapidly  that 
the  only  action  we  can  now  take  against 
Communist  aggression  is  against  our 
friends  and  allies.  We  cannot  chase  the 
bear  or  pull  the  beard.  We  can  only 
strike  at  our  friends — for  they  will  not 
strike  back. 

Mr,  President,  the  Congress  enacted 
the  law  under  which  the  administration 
is  directed  to  end  aid  to  countries  violat- 
ing our  facetious  embargo  on  Cuban 
trade.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that  law. 
I  voted  for  it  when  the  foreign  aid  bill 
was  passed.  But,  I  feel  it  important  that 
this  question  be  raised:  Must  this  legis- 
lation now  become  an  "out"  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  use  in  circumventing  a  » 
decision  on  the  source  of  the  violence 
that  pervades  the  Western  Hemisphere? 

On  January  31  I  placed  in  the  Record 
a  speech  in  which  I  said,  in  regard  to 
French  recognition  of  Communist  China : 

The  tragedy  of  the  French  action  Is  that 
it  Is  a  byproduct  of  what  might  be  termed 
America's  policy  of  "the  great  vacillation." 
U.S.  policymakers  had  not  caused  us  to  stand 
firm  In  Europe  and  In  our  own  hemisphere, 
and  we  had  not  guided  with  decisiveness  the 
thrust  of  the  free  world  against  the  menace 
of  international  communism. 

I  would  hazard  the  opinion  again,  Mr. 
President,  that  had  the  United  States 
conducted  its  foreign  affairs  in  a  man- 
ner compatible  with  its  position  and  its 
responsibilities,  and  had  we  developed 
the  hand-tailored  opportunities  in  April 
of  1961  and  October  of  1962  to  expel  com- 
munism from  Cuba,  we  would  not  today 
find  our  alternatives  of  action  limited  to 
striking  against  our  allies  or  doing  noth- 
ing at  all. 

I  am  not  defending  the  British  and 
French  policy  of  trading  with  Castro.  It 
is  a  demonstrably  false  policy.  The  Brit- 
ish position  that  a  fat  Communist  is  more 
amenable  than  a  lean  one  recalls  the 
profundity  of  Neville  Chamberlain  when 
he  brought  peace  to  Europe  in  the  1930's 
only  to  find  England  in  the  middle  of  a 
savage  war  months  later  and  his  name 
synonymous  with  appeasement. 

As  David  Wills  of  Three  Star  Extra 
put  it  last  Friday: 

The  British  argue  that  a  well-fed  Com- 
munist, a  fat  and  confident  Communist,  loses 
his  revolutionary  zeal  and  ceases  to  be  a 
Communist.  Hence,  they  conclude  the  best 
way  to  defeat  the  Communists  is  to  trade 
with  them — to  feed  them  and  to  fatten 
them.  Now  the  British  surround  their  argu- 
ment with  an  atmosphere  of  superior  wis- 
dom presumably  gathered  over  the  centuries 
while  we  were  indifferent  and  inexperienced 
in  foreign  affairs.  But  this  assumption  Is 
not  supported  by  the  facts.  Before  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  successive  British  govern- 
ments were  just  as  determined  to  Ignore  Hit- 
ler's written  threats  as  they  now  are  to  be- 
little the  Communist  menace.  Despite  all 
warnings  Chamberlain  pursued  appeasement 
until  disaster  was  inevitable.  The  unequaled 
bravery  displayed  by  the  British  when 
their  backs  were  to  the  wall  was  matched 
only  by  the  blindness  with  which  they  ma- 
neuvered themselves  into  this  desperate  con- 
dition. The  record  suggests  that  the  Brit- 
ish may  be  as  wrong  now  in  trading  with 
Russia    as    they    were    in    appeasing    Hitler 
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•  *  •  Just  as  wrong  tn  fact  as  we  were 
m  sellln.j  scrap  Iron  ta  Jap.ui  In  the  thir- 
ties 

Those  arc  strong  and  prophetic  words. 
Moreover,  it  can  be  said  another  way. 
that  Britain  is  as  wronti  in  trading  with 
Communist  Cuba  as  we  are  in  peddhnu 
our  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  re- 
routing to  Cuba. 

Tuesdays  action,  although  not  of  great 
importance  from  a  dollars  and  cents 
basis,  can  be  expected  to  have  symbolic 
Impact  on  relations  with  our  allies. 

Two  English  newspapers,  the  Daily 
Telegraph  and  the  Guardian,  made  the 
most  indicative  remarks  The  Daily 
Telegraph  said  the  move  amounted  to 
a  rather  undignified  end  to  one  of  the 
historic  postwar  arrangements  between 
the  two  countries  Both  the  newspa- 
pers noted  the  absurdity  of  one  member 
of  an  allied  triumvirate  terminating  its 
aid  to  the  other  members  for  an  of- 
fense" of  which  all  three  are  equally 
culpable.  The  Guardian,  aware  of  the 
shiver  of  trepidation  that  runs  through 
the  State  Department  whenever  Castro's 
name  is  mentioned,  correctly  opinated 
that  "the  Americans  merely  contrive  to 
hurt  their  friends  without  hurting  Cas- 
tro." 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  SIMPSON  I  yield. 
Mr  LAUSCHE  It  is  a  coincidence 
that  a  few  days  ago  there  came  to  my 
ofllce  a  letter  from  a  citizen  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  whose  name  I  shall  not  identify, 
reciting  facts  giving  strong  corrobora- 
tion to  the  correctness  of  the  views  which 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  just  ex- 
pressed. 
I  read  from  the  letter: 

Fkbrvart  18.  1964. 
Hon   Frank  J  L.\i'scHS. 
Sen-  Senate  Office  Buxldtng. 
Waihington.  DC. 

D».\«  Mr  L.\vsche  In  January  1964.  I 
spent  si^me  time  In  Mexico,  not  as  a  tourist, 
but  as  a  memt>er  of  the  wedding  party  of  a 
physician  friend  of  mine  In  fact,  I  was  the 
best  man  at  this  wedding,  which  not  only  had 
a  civil  ceremony  on  one  day  but  a  religious 
ceremony  the  next  Because  of  this  I  spent 
considerable  time  In  the  homes  of  profee- 
sicnal  and  business  Mexicans,  many  of  whom 
I  have  known  from  previous  visits  to  Mexico 
This  trip  was  limited  to  visiting  of  friends 
m  Mexico  City  and  spending  a  few  days  In 
Taxco 

I  am  giving  you  this  outline  so  that  you 
win  realt/e  that  what  I  am  writing  you  about 
IS  not  hearsay  picked  up  by  a  random 
tourist 

The  Mexican  citizens  with  whom  1  came 
In  contact  are  very  much  perturbed  and  be- 
wildered at  the  United  States  so-called  for- 
eign policy  They  cannot  understand  what 
has  happened  to  our  State  Department 
They  cannot  understand  why  a  country  like 
the  United  States  has  suddenly  taken  the 
attitude  as  they  phrased  it  lof  hiding  under 
the  bed  whenever  s^^me  small  country  poli- 
tician s;\id  boo>  This  got  to  l>e  very  em- 
barrassing to  both  my  wife,  our  daughter, 
and  myself  because  it  was  brought  up  at  each 
place  we  were  They  are  especially  con- 
cerned abv-vut  the  Cuban  situation,  as  they 
iire  now  being  infjltrated  to  such  a  state 
that  the  Cuban  agents  openly  work  among 
the  student*  at  the  university  They  made 
the  statement  many  times  that  they  were 
not  concerned  about  the  older  Mexican  peo- 
ple, regardless  of  class  but  that  It  was  the 
students  who  were  being  indix-trlnated  and 


who  are  now  beginning  to  raise  trouble  for 
them. 

Everyone  with  whom  1  talked  emphasized 
the  fact  that  while  Mexico  was  strongly  pro- 
United  States,  they  could  not  be  expected 
to  continue  In  that  manner  unless  the 
United  States  did  an  about  face  and  did 
something  to  regain  the  vast  amount  of  lost 
prestik;e  Needless  to  say  this  Is  very  humil- 
iating to  one.  when  one's  very  good  friends 
bring  up  these  problems.  In  fact.  It  has 
been  more  than  humiliating  to  me  here  In 
the  United  States  to  see  how  we  have  dete- 
riorated In  our  handling  of  these  situations. 

I  spent  considerable  time  with  various 
physicians,  many  of  whom  teach  at  the  great 
University  of  Mexico  Medical  School,  They 
are  having  their  problems  with  socialized 
medicine  and  told  me  that  many  of  their 
top  men  were  leaving  Mexico  to  practice  In 
other  countries  because  of  this  sltviatlon. 

Trusting  this  information   from  an  Inter- 
ested citizen  may  be  of  some  help  to  you  in 
getting  us  (out  from  under  the  bed)  I  am. 
Yours    very    truly. 


The  p>eople  of  the  world  want  to  honor 
us.  By  our  weakness  in  asserting  our 
rights,  we  are  making  impossible  the 
fulfillment  of  the  will  of  the  people  of 
the  world. 

The  difnculties  in  which  we  f^nd  our- 
selves in  countless  places  around  the 
world  should  be  a  matter  of  grave  con- 
cern to  everv  citizen  of  our  country, 

Mr  SIMPSON  Mr  President.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  contributions 
made  to  this  discussion  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio.  The  letter 
which  he  read  thoroughly  accords  with 
my  views  as  to  what  is  happening  Cas- 
tro's Communist  base  in  Cuba  is  now- 
causing  trouble  all  over  the  world,  and 
will  continue  to  cause  increased  trouble. 


EARTHQUAKE  AT  AZORES  ISLANDS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  once 
again  tragedy  has  struck  the  Azores 
Islands  An  earthquake  hit  the  island  of 
Sao  Jorge  on  Tuesday,  causing  wide- 
spread damage  and  forcing  at  least  20.- 
000  persons  from  their  homes. 

In  1958.  when  a  similar  calamity 
struck  the  Azores.  President  Kennedy, 
then  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  co- 
sponsored  special  emergency  legislation 
to  provide  nonquota  immi<Trant  visas  so 
that  some  of  these  displaced  Portugese 
citizens  could  enter  the  United  States. 

The  tragedy  of  this  week  is  just  as 
great  and  it  calls  for  similar  compas- 
sionate action  on  the  part  of  our  coun- 
try 

As  soon  as  the  reports  are  in  on  the 
extent  of  the  damage  and  the  number 
of  persons  rendered  homeless  by  the 
catastrophe.  I  intend  to  introduce  sim- 
ilar emergency  legislation  to  relax  the 
immigration  quota. 

I  hope  It  will  find  the  support  of  Con- 
gress, 

INTIMIDATION  OF  SENATOR 
DIRKSEN 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  t)ody  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Intimidating  Senator  Dirksen.  " 
written  by  William  S  White  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Evening  Star  of  yesterday. 
February   19.   1964      Mr    White,  who  as 


we  all  know  is  one  of  the  most  astute  and 
able  correspondents  and  columnists  in 
the  Washington  newspaper  field,  has 
written  a  remarkably  fine  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Intimidating  Senator  Dirksen 
(By  William  S,  White) 

The  United  States  has.  In  the  old  phrase, 
now  seized  the  Issue  of  civil  rights.  A  long 
and  bitter  struggle  over  that  bill,  as  already 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  now 
opens. 

Now  opens,  too,  the  most  powerful  and 
open  pressure  upon  a  single  Senator — Ever- 
ett McKiNLET  Dirksen.  of  Illinois — ever 
applied  In  the  memory  of  old  Washington 
hands. 

Senator  Dirksen,  the  Republican  leader  of 
the  Senate,  has  long  been  an  advocate  of 
civil  rights  In  general.  He  has.  however, 
been  opposed  to  any  unqualified  grant  of 
power  to  the  Federal  Government  to  compel 
privately  owned  businesses  to  serve  Negro 
customers  against  their  will.  He  does  not 
like  or  support  such  discrimination.  But 
he  honestly  questions  whether  Federal  com- 
pulsion would  not  be  an  unconstitutional 
intrusion  on  the  right  of  private  property 

All  the  same,  the  proposed  ban  on  this 
form  of  discrimination  Is  the  heart  of  this 
whole  bin.  as  the  Negro  organizations  now 
see  It  To  oppose  It  Is  to  be  treated  as 
"against  civil  rights  " 

The  Negro  organizations  frankly  Intend  to 
drive  Senator  Dirksen  from  his  present  posi- 
tion of  resistance  on  principle  by  the  most 
extraordinary  demonstrations  against  a  sin- 
gle public  officeholder  ever  seen  In  the  United 
States  since  those  directed  a  century  ago 
against  Individual  Senators  not  willing  to 
vot«  a  verdict  of  Impeachment  against 
President  Andrew  Johnson  In  the  Recon- 
struction  aftermath  of  the  Civil   War, 

PERSONAL    DEMONSTRATIONS 

James  Farmer,  national  director  of  the 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality,  has  publicly  de- 
clared that  there  will  t)e  extensive  demon- 
strations In  Illinois  against  the  Senator  per- 
sonally He  has  added  that  people  will  march 
en  mass."  to  the  post  ofQces  there  to  file 
handwTitten  letters  protesting  Senator 
Dirksen  s  attitude 

The  Senator,  himself — whose  courage  and 
high  sense  of  responsibility  have  rightly  be- 
come familiar  to  a  Senate  which  once  bad 
reason  not  quite  so  highly  to  regard  him — 
has  retorted : 

•All  the  picketing  they  may  do  In  my 
home  State  and  all  the  picketing  they  may 
do  here  Is  nothing  more  than  a  form  of  un- 
justified duress  to  secure  a  Judgment 
against  my  convictions,"  If  the  day  should 
come  when  such  pressure  could  force  him  to 
change  honestly  held  convictions,  he  has 
added,  on  that  day  be  would  leave  the  Sen- 
ate 

Without  going  at  the  moment  Into  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  public  accom- 
modations section  of  the  civil  rights  bill, 
some   observations   are   now   essential. 

MOSISM 

This  sort  of  naked  attempted  Intimida- 
tion of  a  U  S  Senator  Is  not  a  part  of  any- 
body's civil  rights  It  Is  Instead,  a  profound 
civil  wrong  This  is  not  the  way  of  fair 
men  m  a  free  society  This  Is  moral  and 
Intellectual  mobism  And  those  who  con- 
done It.  either  out  of  a  confusion  of  motives 
or  a  lack  of  courage,  will  live  to  regret  a 
shameful  siirrender  to  hysteria  and  dema- 
goguery 

What  happens  to  Senator  Dirksen  p>er- 
sonally  In  itself  U  Important  Ptir  he  has 
behaved  with  civility  and  honor  In  a  high 
post  in  a  forum  whose  whole  tradition  Is 
the  assumption  tbat  great  public  Issues  are 
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to  he  settled  In  the  minds  of  men  and  not  by 
crude  menace.  In  whatever  form  It  might 
take. 

But  what  happens  to  Senator  Dirksen  as 
a  symbol  Is  even  more  Important.  If  pres- 
sure groups,  however  earnestly  motivated, 
can  picket  a  Senator  In  the  exercise  of  his 
duty  and  conscience,  as  though  he  were  some 
Industrial  plant  refusing  a  wage  Increase, 
where  does  the  picketing  stop? 

Can  a  Judge  be  terrorl'^ed  to  turn  from  an 
unpopular  to  a  popular  decision  In  a  case  at 
law?  Can  a  Jury  be  swayed  In  the  very 
courtroom  by  the  chants  of  plc'tets  under  the 
courthouse  windows,  or  thrust  from  Its  con- 
victions by  the  physical  pressures  of  march- 
ing men  shouldering  and  elbowing  It  as  It 
goes  out  to  lunch? 

Can  a  somber  and  Infinitely  complicated 
national  issue  be  decided  by  the  simple 
process  of  selecting  a  single  man  of  respon- 
sibility and  pouring  out  upon  him,  day  and 
night,  the  angry,  demands  of  one  set  of 
partisans  in  the  dispute?  Is  this  legislation? 
Or  Is  this  the  thin  and  terrible  end  of  a 
wedge  that  might  one  day  be  driven  into 
the  whole  fabric  of  orderly  responsibility 
In  this  Nation? 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  PROCUREMENT  OF 
VESSELS  AND  AIRCRAFT  AND 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  SHORE  AND 
OFFSHORE  ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR 
THE  COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  849,  S.  2456. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S. 
24561  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft  and 
construction  of  shore  and  offshore  es- 
tablishments for  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment,  on  page 
1.  after  the  enacting  clause,  to  strike 
out  "That  funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated,  without  fiscal  year 
limitation,  for  the  use  of  the  Coast  Guard 
as  follows:"  and  insert  "That  the  sum  of 
$71,799,000  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  1965  for  the  use 
of  the  Coast  Guard  as  follows:";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
sum  of  »71. 799,000  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  1965  for  the  use  of 
the  Coast  Guard  as  follows: 

VESSELS 

For  procurement  of — 

( 1 )  one  high-endurance  cutter: 

(2)  six  medium-endurance  cutters: 

(3)  one  coastal  tender: 

(4)  three    Inland    tenders: 

(5)  three   small   harbor  tugs: 

(6)  nine  small  patrol  cutters:  and 

(7)  one  river  tender. 

AntCRAFT 

For  procurement  of  seventeen  helicopters. 

construction 
For  establishment  or  development  of  Coast 
Ouard    installations    and    facilities    by    ac- 


quisition, construction,  conversion,  exten- 
sion, or  installation  of  p)ermanent  or  tem- 
porary public  works,  including  the  prepara- 
tion of  sites  and  furnishing  of  appur- 
tenances, utilities,  and  equipment  for  the 
following  projects. 

Atlantic  Coast:  Offshore  light  platforms  at 
Shoals  and  Chesapeake  Bay  entrance. 

MlESourl  River:  Moorings  for  river  tender. 

Air  Station.  Elizabeth  City.  North  Caro- 
lina:   Replace  runway. 

Air  Detachment.  Annette  Island.  Alaska: 
Family  housing  units  and  support  facilities. 

Detroit,  Michigan:  Operational  facilities 
for  helicopter  detachment. 

Aircraft  Repair  and  Supply  Base.  Eliza- 
beth City,  North  Carolina:  Maintenance 
facilities. 

Air  Detachment,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico: 
Maintenance   and    operational    facilities. 

Moorings.  Mayport.  Florida:  Administra- 
tive, operational  and  maintenance  facilities. 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico:  Family  housing 
units  and  support  facilities. 

Depot,  Guam:  Replace  operational,  ad- 
ministrative,   and    supply   facilities. 

Wilmington.  North  Carolina:  Moorings 
for  large  cutter. 

Base.  Ketchikan,  Alaska:  Improve  main- 
tenance facilities. 

Bafe,  Woods  Hole.  Massachusetts:  Im- 
prove operational  and  maintenance  facilities. 

Academy.  New  London,  Connecticut: 
Field  house. 

Loran  Station,  Sitklnak.  Alaska:  Replace 
runway. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
lessage  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  9640. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  bill  (H.R. 
9640)  to  authorize  authorizations  for 
procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft  and 
construction  of  shore  and  offshore  estab- 
lishments for  the  Coast  Guard,  which 
was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  strike  from  H.R.  9640  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  to  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  language  of  S.  2456  as  it  is 
proposed  to  be  amended. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  9640)  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendment  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  there- 
on, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  appointed 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Macnuson,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Prouty,  and  Mr.  Beall  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  Senate  bill 
2456  is  indefinitely  postponed. 

Mr.  B.\RTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 


this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
concerning  the  bill,  together  with  an 
excerpt  from  the  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  excerpt  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  procurement  of  vessels 
and  aircraft  and  construction  of  shore  and 
offshore  establishments  for  the  Coast  Guard. 
The  committee  authorized  a  sum  of  $71,799.- 
000  to  be  appropriated  to  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  the  fiscal  year  1965. 

amendment  to  the  bill 

The  committee  amendment  modified  the 
bill  In  two  respects  As  introduced,  the  bill 
Included  no  dollar  figures  for  specific  Items 
authorized  or  for  a  total  authorization  and 
the  bin  would  have  permitted  the  Coast 
Guard  to  carry  authorizations  forward  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation  for  purposes  of  fu- 
ture appropriations. 

When  the  act  requiring  this  authorization 
(Public  Law  88-45)  was  enacted,  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  report  stated  that  one 
purpose  of  the  legislation  was  to  bring  the 
congressional  procediues  affecting  the  Coast 
Guard  into  harmony  with  those  relating  to 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  It  is  also 
acknowledged  that  the  operations  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Involve  significantly  smaller  ap- 
propriations and  special  consideration  may 
be  required  to  assure  the  necessary  flexi- 
bility. 

For  the  past  several  years  the  practice  has 
been  to  enact  two  authcH-ization  bills  an- 
nually for  the  Armed  Forces,  one  primarily 
for  procurement  and  research  and  a  second 
for  construction  of  military  installations. 
The  practice  has  been  to  include  specific 
dollar  figures,  with  limited  authority  for 
adjusted  increases,  on  items  of  military  con- 
struction and  to  provide  specific  dollar  fig- 
ures on  total  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, and  vessels.  The  funds  are  authorized 
with  fiscal  year  limitations.  The  committee 
amendment  to  the  bill,  therefore,  has  the 
dual  effect  of  placing  an  overall  dollar  limi- 
tation on  the  authorization  and  limiting  the 
authorization  to  the  single  fiscal  year  1965. 
The  latter,  of  course,  has  no  effect  on  the 
question  of  whether  funds  appropriated  may 
be  held  until  expended,  which  is  a  concern 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  committee  did  not  attempt  at  this 
time  to  establish  any  permanent  practice  in 
respect  to  future  Coast  Guard  authoriza- 
tions, but  it  is  hoped  that  the  legislation 
Introduced  next  year  will  follow  more  closely 
the  practices  developed  under  the  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Armed  Forces. 

legislative  background 
This  bill  represents  the  first  legislative 
proposal  submitted  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Ouard 
to  obtain  authorization  for  appropriations 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-45.  That  act, 
passed  and  approved  by  the  President  in 
June  1963,  provides  that  no  funds  may  be 
appropriated  to  the  Coast  Guard  for  the 
procurement  of  vessels  or  aircraft  or  the 
construction  of  shore  or  offshore  establish- 
ments unless  the  appropriation  of  such  funds 
has  been  authorized  by  law.  Public  Law  88- 
45  gives  the  Coast  Guard  the  same  oppor- 
tunity as  is  given  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  to  present  a  construction  and 
procurement  program  to  Congress. 

The  committee  received  the  bill  on  Janu- 
ary 22  of  this  year.  Hearings  were  held 
January  29  and  the  bill  was  ordered  reported 
February  7.  In  responding  promptly  to  this 
request  for  authorization,  the  committee 
recognizes  that  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Coast  Guard  have  increased  by  severalfold  In 
recent  years  and  obsolete  and  inadequate 
facilities  and  vessels  have  continued  to  pyra- 
mid. 
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ANALYSIS 

Vessel   Tt-placf-ment   program 

The  Coust  Guard  construction  and  pro- 
curement authorizations  Included  in  this 
bill  are  parts  ol  u  comprehensive  program 
documented  In  Coast  Guard  reports  relating 
to  the  replacement  and  augmentation  of 
vessels,  aircraft,  and  shore  establishments 

In  respect  to  the  authorization  of  vessels, 
the  basic  plan  provides  for  a  construction 
schedule  which  will,  by  1975.  make  available 
to  the  Coust  Guard  an  adequate  fleet  of 
serviceable  and  modern  ships  The  basic 
program  for  this  year  would  permit  the  re- 
placement of  15  vessels  and  the  construction 
of  0  new  augmenting  vessels 

The  vessel  replacement  program  Includes 
the  construction  of  one  350-foot.  270-ton, 
high-endurance  vessel:  Ave  medium-endur- 
ance vessels  of  210  feet  In  length;  one  coastal 
tender  of  157  feet;  three  Inland  tenders,  two 
tujirs.  and  three  patrol  boats  of  100  feet  or 
less. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  36  ships  now  classed 
as  high-endurance  vessels  These  are  the 
Coast  Guards  largest  and  most  versatile  ves- 
sels. They  are  used  In  long-range  search  and 
rescue  and  In  ix-ean  station  duty  primarily 
Six  of  these  vessels  are  over  25  years  old  and 
all  of  the  36  will  be  at  least  25  years  old  by 
1971  The  committee  approved  authoriza- 
tion for  the  construction  of  one  vessel  for 
replacement  The  Coast  Guard  noted  that 
a  second  vessel  Is  to  be  reconditioned  during 
1965    with    funds   outside   the   authorization 

bill 

The  Coast  Guard  uses  the  medium-endur- 
ance vessel  primarily  for  search  and  rescue 
work  immediately  offshore  along  our  coast 
The  Coast  Guard  has  30  vessels  In  this  cate- 
gory that  are  or  will  be  overage  by  1970 
The  program  for  fiscal  year  1965  authorizes 
the  replacement  of  five  vessels  of  this  class 
with  cutters  of  210  feet  overall  in  length  with 
a  maximum  speed  of   18  7  knots 

The  Coast  Guard  has  26  vessels  of  the 
coastal  buoy-tender  class  Eleven  of  these 
ships  will  be  obsolete  by  the  end  of  1964  At 
the  present  time  two  are  under  construction 
from  funds  previously  made  available  The 
authorisation  for  fiscal  1965  permits  the  re- 
placement of  one  additional  vessel  of  this 
class  with  a  tender  of  157  feet  overall  with 
a  maximum  speed  of  14  knots 

The  Coast  Guard  uses  inland  buoy  tend- 
ers to  service  navigation  aids  In  harbors, 
lakes,  and  rivers  It  employs  small  harbor 
tugs  for  operations  In  ports  The  1965  pro- 
gram authorizes  the  replacement  of  three 
obsolete  Inland  tenders  and  ftve  small  harbor 

tugs 

Vessel  augrtientatiorx  program 

In  addition  to  the  replacement  of  certain 
obsolete  Coast  Gviard  vessels  the  comprehen- 
sive vessel  plan  recommends  the  addition 
of  a  total  of  31  vessels  by  1975  The  1965 
program  includes  nine  of  these  ships  These 
Include  one  medium-endurance  cutter,  seven 
patrol  boats,  and  one  river  tender. 

The  medium-endurance  cutter  will  be  as- 
signed primarily  to  fisheries  patrol.  In  de- 
scribing the  need  for  this  additional  vessel. 
Adm  Edwin  J  Rollln.  Commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  stated 

Other  missions  at)sorb  all  our  presently 
available  capability  for  this  type  of  work  and 
m  face  of  the  influx  of  foreign  vessels  .nto 
traditional  American  fishing  grounds  It  has 
become  more  and  more  urgent  to  put  vessels 
on  patrol  in  the  fishing  areas  to  enforce  laws 
carry  out  surveillance  In  connection  with 
fishing  activities,  and  provide  protection  for 
American  Interests  on  the  fishing  grounds  " 
The  seven  patrol  boats  to  be  constructed 
wUl  be  used  for  search  and  rescue  purposes 
and  cU«e-in  law  enforcement  work  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  new  vessels  will  be  sta- 
tioned at  Etons  Neck.  N  T  .  Fort  Pierce  and 
Fort  Myers.  Fla  .  Port  Hueneme.  Calif  ; 
Seattle.     Wash  .      Petersburg      Alaska,     and 


American  Samoa  The  addition  of  these 
steel-hull,  small  patrol  crafU  will  complete 
the  total  r»>quirement  for  this  type  of  vessel 
set  out  In  the  approved  plan  of  Coast  Guard 
vessel  requ'remtnts. 

The  new  river  tender  Is  programed  for  use 
out  of  St  Joseph.  Mo  The  servicing  of 
aids  to  navigation  In  the  upper  Missouri 
River  was  Initially  accomplished  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  on  a  reimbursable  basis  The 
new  tender  will  permit  the  Coast  Guard  to 
assume  this  function 

Aircraft  replacement  program 

The  Coast  Guard's  request  for  authoriza- 
tion to  purchase  aircraft  Is  based  on  a  5- 
year  aviation  plan  The  plan  requires  both 
a  schedule  for  replacement  and  a  program 
for  augmentation  of  the  present  cap  bllltles 
For  the  5-year  plan.  1962  througK  1966.  41 
replacement*  and  65  additional  aircraft  wtie 
recommended 

The  replacement  program  will  be  com- 
pleted by  the  procurement  of  nine  hell- 
copters  as  proposed  by  this  years  authoriza- 
tion and  five  during  the  1966  fiscal  year 
The  helicopters  are  a  new  turbine-powered 
amphibious  type  which  was  first  put  In 
service  In  1963 


pected  to  do  its  job  unless  it  is  given 
the  tools  which  are  modern. 

We  read  daily  of  the  growth  of  the 
fishing  fleets  of  the  Soviet  Union,  of 
Japan,  of  Cuba,  and  other  nations. 
These  fleets  are  modern.  So  it  Is  ap- 
propriate that  we  authorize  a  sum  which 
will  procure  for  the  Coast  Guard  vessels 
and  aircraft  of  the  same  or  better  cali- 
ber. And  it  Is  urgent  that  we  construct 
shore  and  oflshore  establishments 
equipped  to  cope  with  the  demands  of 
this  age. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  by  my  able  friend 
and  colleague.  Senator  Bartlett.  makes 
authonzation  for  the  following 

Vessels : 

1  high-endurance    cutter 114.  000.  000 

6  medium-endurance  cutters.  22.  500.  000 

1  coastal    tender 2.500.000 

3  Inland    tenders 2.100.000 

3  small  harbor  tugs. 795.000 

9  •mall  patrol  cutters 3,375.000 

1  river    tender 600.000 


Aircraft  augmeritation  program 
Sixty-three  of  the  sixty-five  additional  air- 
craft called  for  by  the  aviation  plan  will  be 
helicopters      The   Coast   Guard   has   already 
received  appropriations  for  17  of  the  63     The 
1965   program   provides  for  eight   additional 
helicopters     The  new  helicopters  will  be  as- 
signed as  follows    Three  to  a  new  station  In 
Detroit,  two  to  Kodlak.  Alaska,  one  to  New 
Orleans,  and  two  to  Corpus  Chrlstl. 
Construction    program 
This  bill  would  authorize  the  Coast  Guard 
to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  15  shore 
and  offshore  establlshmenU     These  Include 
the    replacement    of    overage    lightships    at 
Diamond    Shoals    and    Chesapeake    Bay    en- 
trance with  two  offshore  light  platforms;  the 
construction    of    mooring    facilities    for    the 
Missouri   River    tender;    the   replacement    of 
the  runway  at   the  air  station  at  Elizabeth 
City.    N.C :    the    construction    of    24    family 
housing    units    at    Annette    Island,    Alaska; 
the  establishment  of  an  air  detachment  at 
Grosse    Polnte.    Mich;    the    construction    of 
a   paint   and   doj)e    shop   at    Elizabeth   City. 
N  C  ;    the    Improvement   of   operational    and 
maintenance    facilities    In    San    Juan.    FH: 
the    construction    of    moorings   at    Mayport. 
Fla  ;     the    construction    of    family    housing 
units  at  Port  Buchanan.  San  Juan.  PR  :  the 
replacement  of  storm  damaged   facilities  at 
Guam:   the  replacement  of  existing  mooring 
facilities  at  Wilmington.  NC  :  the  Improve- 
ment of  facilities  at  Ketchikan.  Alaska,  and 
Woods    Hole.    Mass;    the   construction    of   a 
fieldhouse    at    the    Academy.    New    London. 
Conn  ;  and  the  Improvement  of  the  runway 
at   Sltkinak.  Alaska 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  provides  the  citizens 
of  this  Nation  with  heroic,  unwritten  24- 
hour  service  as  it  pat  rob  our  coastal 
waters  and  stnves  to  keep  our  fishermen 
and  pleasure  boatowners  safe.  As  the 
Coast  Guard  works  to  do  this,  so  must 
It  be  ever  on  the  alert  to  protect  our 
territorial  waters  against  the  growing 
encroaching  of   foreign  fishing   vessels. 

In  the  State  of  Alaska  the  Coast 
Guard  must  patrol  thousands  of  miles 
of  jagged  coastline.  The  job  is  not  easy, 
but  when  vessels  of  other  nations  ven- 
ture illegally  and  unwisely  into  our 
waters,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Coast  Guard 
to  protect  our  waters. 

Obviously,  and  I  have  said  this  many 
times,  the  Coast  Guard  cannot  be  ex- 


ToUl 45.770.000 

Aircraft      17    helicopters 9.350.000 

Construction :  Construction  of 
shore  and  offshore  establish- 
ments.-  16.679.000 


Total 71.799.000 

The  total  cost  for  these  vessels,  air- 
craft, and  shore  and  offshore  establish- 
ments is  $71,799,000  The  investment  is 
small  but  the  return  Is  great. 

For  example,  the  seven  patrol  boats  to 
be  constructed  will  be  used  for  search 
and  rescue  purposes  and  close-in  law  en- 
forcement work  That  work  will  be  done 
in  New  York.  Florida.  California.  Wash- 
ington, Petersburg.  Alaska,  and  Amer- 
ican Samoa.    And  it  can  be  expanded. 

The  construction  program  proposed 
authorizes  the  Coast  Guard  to  proceed 
with  work  in  15  areas,  including  Annette 
Island.  Ketchikan,  and  Sltkinak.  Alaska. 
The  historical  development  of  the  work 
of  the  Coast  Guard  dates  from  1790  when 
the  old  Revenue  Cutter  Service,  the  Life- 
saving  Service,  and  Bureau  of  Marine 
Inspection  and  Navigation  were  amal- 
gamated. 

And  the  function  of  the  Coast  Guard 
today  includes  the  saving  and  protecting 
of  life  and  property,  maritime  law  en- 
forcement, the  providing  of  navigational 
aids  to  maritime  commerce  and  to  trans- 
oceanic air  commerce,  the  promoting  of 
the  eCBciency  and  safety  of  the  American 
merchant  marine,  and  the  readiness  for 
military  operations. 
The  motto  of  this  fine  service  group  is 
Semper  Paralus. '  which  means  "always 
ready." 

That  the  Coast  Guard  has  brilliantly 
lived  up  to  its  motto  even  as  it  has  been 
inadequately  equipped  cannot  be  denied. 
That  the  Coast  Guard  will  surpass  its 
previous  record  when  it  is  properly  out- 
fitted is  inevitable. 

I  endorse  the  legislation  which  will 
make  this  possible. 

I  discussed  the  plight  of  the  Coast 
Guard  in  protecting  our  coastal  waters 
when  I  spoke  before  persons  attending 
the  16th  annual  session  of  the  Gulf  and 
Caribbean  Fisheries  Institute  held  in 
Miami.  Fla..  on  November  11,  1963. 


In  that  sjaeech  I  said: 

The  need  for  both  the  penalties  and  the 
extension  Is  further  demonstrated  by  actions 
of  the  Russian  fishing  fleet.  Soviet  vessels 
have  repeatedly,  under  cover  of  morning  fog, 
penetrated  Inside  our  3-mile  limit.  Russian 
whaling  vessels  have  taken  whales  well  with- 
in It  and  have  been  observed  doing  It.  When 
detected  by  plane,  they  have  often  not 
moved,  and  only  with  the  approach  of  our 
Coast  Guard  vessels  have  they  moved  out. 
Hitherto  they  have  had  nothing  to  fear.  The 
Coast  Guard  vessel  merely  escorts  them  out- 
side of  the  3-mlIe  limit.  Actually.  If  S.  1988 
becomes  law.  we  shall  need  faster  vessels 
because  as  of  now  they  are  not  fast  enough 
to  catch  the  Russian  ships  I  have  repeat- 
edly requested  the  administration  to  station 
faster  vessels — a  destroyer  or  two — In  Alas- 
kan waters  to  overtake  and  apprehend  such 
violators.  Up  to  now.  we  are  limited  to  es- 
corting them  outside  our  waters  and  then 
making  a  protest  to  the  Russian  Foreign 
Office. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  known  by  and 
closer  to  the  people  of  Alaska  than  to 
the  people  in  any  other  State.  We 
cherish  it.  Its  record  of  performance 
has  been  superb.  We  must  give  it  the 
tools  it  needs  to  carry  on  In  the  face  of 
expanding  needs. 


US.   POLICIES   ON   VIETNAM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
that  the  majority  leader  is  in  the  Cham- 
ber. I  hoped  he  would  be,  so  that  I 
could  say  a  word  of  comment  about  his 
statement  of  yesterday,  which  is  of  such 
great  Interest  to  all  of  us  here  and  to 
the  world,  concerning  our  posture  in 
Vietnam.  I  believe  it  is  essential  that 
other  Senators  have  a  word  to  say  about 
this  very  vexing  subject  in  order  to  de- 
velop what  in  this  country  we  always  so 
proudly  consider  to  be  a  consensus  of  the 
judgment  of  the  people  upon  it. 

While  I  sympathize  deeply  with  the 
motives  and  the  feeling  which  dictated 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana IMr.  MansfieldI— widely  inter- 
preted as  lending  some  aid  and  supE>ort 
to  the  position  of  President  de  Gaulle  in 
respect  to  Vietnam.  Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
the  general  situation  in  southeast  Asia, 
and  as  bearing  importantly  on  the  de- 
bate with  respect  to  the  continuance  of 
the  American  presence  there — it  would 
be  most  unhappy  and  most  harmful,  in 
my  judgment,  if  an  impression  should 
get  abroad  that  we  have  lost  confidence 
in  the  fundamental  reason  why  we  are 
in  South  Vietnam  or  in  our  determina- 
tion to  help  the  Vietnamese  carry  on 
that  struggle  for  freedom,  as  long  as  It  is 
humanly  possible  to  carry  it  on,  and  that 
we  are  looking  for  some  way  out;  or  that 
the  American  people  require  assurances 
that  we  are  trying  to  find  a  way  out  be- 
cause they  are  unhappy  about  what  is 
taking  place  in  Vietnam  and  reluctant  to 
continue  our  assistance. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  any 
such  impression  was  sought  to  be  created. 
I  speak  because  I  wish  to  express  myself 
In  an  affirmative  way,  not  in  any  negative 
sense,  with  respect  to  the  p>olicy  which 
we  are  pursuing  there.  Also  by  express- 
ing what  I  conceive  to  be  the  sentiment 
of  the  country,  we  shall  SE>eedily  ascer- 
tain in  editorial  comment  and  in  other 
ways  In  which  our  great  democracy  has 


a  way  of  expressing  itself,  what  is  the 
sentiment  of  the  country,  and  thereby 
generate  a  good  debate  on  the  subject. 

A  headline  in  the  New  York  Times  to- 
day reads.  "Mansfield  Supports  Paris 
Effort  in  Asia."  Senator  Mansfield  will 
him.self  in  due  course,  I  am  sure,  say 
W'hether  that  headline  is  justified  or  not. 
Nonetheless,  it  will,  as  I  say,  arouse  com- 
ment. Therefore  I  should  like  to  make 
my  contribution  to  what  I  consider 
should  be  the  consensus  on  this  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe  that  the 
American  people  support  the  presence  of 
the  United  States  in  Vietnam.  I  believe 
they  recognize  the  fact  that  our  pres- 
ence there  is  important  enough  to  war- 
rant the  risks  which  we  are  running.  I 
believe  that  in  the  great  understanding 
our  people  have  of  these  grave  and  dif- 
ficult problems,  they  will  accept  those 
risks — yes,  even  accept  the  casualties — 
if  they  believe  there  is  the  remotest 
chance  in  that  way  to  keep  the  Commu- 
nist grip  from  encompassing  Vietnam. 

Also.  I  believe  it  has  been  widely  con- 
sidered in  this  country — perhaps  unjust- 
ly, but  certainly  widely  considered — that 
if  we  adopted  the  attitude  of  General  de 
Gaulle  in  that  area,  it  would  represent 
a  diminution  in  American  effort,  some 
lessening  in  our  support,  perhaps  even 
a  decision  to  pull  out  and  let  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  do  whatever 
it  pleases. 

It  seems  to  me  that  General  de 
Gaulle's  position  with  respect  to  this  situ- 
ation is  made  possible,  as  General  de 
Gaulle's  positions  have  been  made  pos- 
sible in  so  many  other  areas  of  the  world, 
only  by  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
is  present  and  is  taking  the  "rap."  If 
we  were  not  there  helping  to  hold  the 
line  against  the  inundation  of  South 
Vietnam  by  Communists,  there  would 
be  no  room  for  the  lofty  preachment 
by  General  de  Gaulle  that  somehow  the 
whole  area  should  be  negotiated  into 
a  neutralized  area.  It  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  and  his  ad- 
ministration in  Cambodia  would  indulge 
in  the  luxury  of  inviting  neutralization, 
with  some  hope  of  success,  if  the  United 
States  were  not  helping,  at  tremendous 
cost  and  sacrifice  both  of  treasury  and 
of  blood,  to  buttress  the  whole  area  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Many  of  us  have  been  terribly  dis- 
mayed by  the  shaky  position  in  Laos 
and  the  real  uncertainty  whether,  with- 
in the  proximate  future.  Communists, 
notwithstanding  any  agreement  about 
neutralization  and  an  armistice  in  terms 
of  conflict,  would  not  then  overrun  the 
country. 

Let  us  remember,  too,  that,  what  we 
are  dealing  with  is  a  Communist  giant, 
nothing  else.  That  Communist  giant  is 
the  great,  overwhelming  figure  that 
stands  over  everything  that  is  happen- 
ing in  Asia  today;  and  Ho  Chi  Minh. 
of  North  Vietnam,  is  nothing  but  a  crea- 
ture of  Communist  China. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  which  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  just  made.  I 
am  sorry  I  have  not  been  able  to  follow 
the  full  content  of  his  speech,  because — 


as  always — I  know  he  makes  a  distinct 
contribution. 

But  I  would  say  that  while  Communist 
China  is  a  menacing  shadow  over  all  of 
southeast  Asia — and  perhaps  we  could 
say  over  south  Asia,  as  well,  in  view  of 
the  aggressive  tactics  of  Communist 
China  some  months  ago  against  India — 
it  is  my  belief  that  so  far  as  Hanoi — 
North  Vietnam — is  concerned,  based  on 
the  ancient  enmity  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  toward  China,  the  relationship 
between  Hanoi  and  the  Soviet  Union  may 
well  be  closer  and  may  prove  to  be  a 
mitigating  factor. 

I  would  point  out  that  so  far  sis  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  is  concerned,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  he  did  not  indicate  that 
Communist  China  should  be  brought  in- 
to consideration  in  connection  with  all  of 
old  Indochina,  but  that  his  remarks  di- 
verged in  two  directions.  One  was  recog- 
nition of  Peiping,  which  I  think  was  a 
tragic  mistake,  as  I  said  yesterday;  and 
in  that  respect  I  join  in  the  remarks 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut IMr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  IMr.  Lausche],  and  others  in  de- 
ploring that  act.  Aside  from  what  the 
French  did  on  their  own  responsibility  in 
that  respect,  and  in  connection  with  a 
government  which  Is  acting  within  those 
bounds,  I  was  sorry  to  note  that  the  Grov- 
ernment  of  Formosa  broke  relations  with 
General  de  Gaulle,  although  I  under- 
stand that,  in  effect,  that  was  forced  by 
Paris,  in  an  attempt  to  get  away  from 
continued  French  recognition  of  Formo- 
sa and  to  make  possible  French  recogni- 
tion of  Peiping.  That  is  an  unfortunate 
situation;  and  I  think  the  Nationalists 
by  their  action  took  President  de  Gaulle 
out  of  a  hole  in  which  he  had  Inadvert- 
ently placed  himself. 

So  far  as  the  other  divergent  view — 
Indochina — is  concerned.  I  think  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle,  who  is  a  man  of  great  his- 
toric perspective,  and  quite  often  offers 
ideas  which  at  least  are  worth  considera- 
tion— whether  they  prove  to  be  right  or 
wrong,  only  time  will  tell — is  aware  of  a 
deepening  diflBculty  in  that  area;  and 
certainly  France,  based  on  80  years  of  ex- 
perience in  Laos.  Cambodia,  and  the  two 
Vietnams.  is  in  a  position  to  speak  with 
some  degree  of  authority. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States  has 
15.500  troops  there  at  the  present  time,  sis 
"advisers."  We  are  faced  with  a  number 
of  choices.  We  can  go  ahead  and  can 
increase  our  military  commitment  and 
can  increase  our  resource  expenditures 
and  can  carry  the  war  to  North  Viet- 
nam, and  maybe  into  Communist  China, 
itself,  and  be  prepared  to  pay  the  con- 
sequences. I  do  not  think  that  is  the 
motive  behind  American  thinking.  I 
hope  it  is  not. 

Or  we  can  withdraw.  I  think  that 
would  be  just  bls  bad  a  mistake,  because 
then  South  Vietnam  and  the  rest  of 
southeast  Asia  would  be  plsiced  at  the 
mercy  of  elements  cormected  with  the 
Communist  movement. 

There  may  be  a  third  alternative,  and 
it  may  be  the  suggestion  advanced  by  De 
Gaulle — which  may  be  a  good  one  or  may 
be  a  bad  one;  at  the  moment,  no  one  can 
tell.   But  if  any  stability  is  to  be  brought 
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to  South  Vietnam,  it  Is  not  going  to  be 
done  on  the  basis  of  coup  after  coup  after 
coup. 

Personally.  I  deplore  what  happened 
to  the  late  President  Ngo  Diem  Dinh, 
who.  in  spite  of  all  his  faults.  I  thought 
was  a  good  man.  and  who  did  maintain 
a  degree  of  civilian  control  over  that  gov- 
ernment If  he  had  his  way.  I  think  he 
might  in  time  have  achieved  a  degree  of 
stability  which  would  have  redounded  to 
the  benefit  of  his  country. 

But  if  we  go  back  to  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ment of  1954.  to  whtch  we  were  not  sig- 
natories, we  recall  that  that  agreement 
partitioned  Vietnam  at  the  17th  paral- 
lel, and  also  contained  a  provision  that 
within  2  years  thereafter  there  would  be 
elections,  in  both  North  Vietnam  and 
South  Vietnam,  as  to  what  the  future  of 
the  country  would  be. 

I  do  not  endorse  the  election  proposal 
In  that  Geneva  Agreement:  but.  after  all. 
we  did  agree — at  least,  by  association — 
to  a  line  of  demarcation  of  the  17th 
parallel. 

I  believe  that  the  stability  of  South 
Vietnam  must  be  maintained;  and  if.  for 
example,  there  is  some  way,  based  on  De 
Gaulle's  suggestion,  and  apart  from  any 
consideration  of  Peiping  and  recognition 
of  Communist  China,  that  this  stability 
could  be  given  a  chance  to  enhance  it- 
self, and  if  Vietnam  could  become  a  more 
stable  nation,  then  I  think  the  idea,  if  not 
the  proposal,  is  at  least  worth  consider- 
ing. 

I  repeat  that  it  may  be  a  good  Idea:  it 
may  be  a  bad  idea:  it  may  have  some 
value :  it  may  be  worthless.  But  we  have 
to  have  something  to  contrast  with  the 
choice  between  going  all  the  way  In  or 
all  the  way  out;  and  one  of  the  Ideas  ad- 
vanced in  that  area  is  such  a  factor  as 
an  international  patrol  which  would 
guarantee  a  true  neutrality  and  a  true 
territorial  integrity  which  would  stop  the 
flow  of  arms  along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
trail — or  by  sea.  which  is  the  way  they 
seem  to  be  coming  in  at  the  present 
time — that  stability  perhaps  to  be  main- 
tained by  American  troops  who  are  there, 
and  or  perhaps  by  others  of  interna- 
tional agencies,  so  that  there  would  be  a 
type  of  neutrality  based  on  guarantees — 
not  on  words,  proposals,  or  promises. 

So  I  think  these  statements  should  be 
made — even  though  they  have  taken  a 
little  longer  than  I  anticipated  when  I 
asked  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  to  yield — in  order  to  indicate 
that  a  proposal  coming  from  a  quarter 
with  which  we  have  had  differences,  but 
with  which  we  are  still,  on  the  whole, 
friendly,  should  not  be  treated  casually, 
should  not  be  tossed  out  the  window; 
but  if  such  an  idea  has  merit,  it  should 
be  given  some  consideration;  and  if. 
after  study,  we  find  that  it  has  no  merit, 
then  it  should  be  tossed  aside. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
resF>ects  the  majority  leader  more  than 
I  do  I  have  said  that  many  times,  and 
I  am  sure  he  knows  that. 

I  rose  today  only  to  make  clear  what 
I  think  needs  to  be  made  clear  even  if 
that  does  involve  a  difference  with  the 
majority  leader. 

What  I  thought  needed  to  be  made 
clear  was  that  the  struggle  which  we  are 
helping   to  wage  in  South  Vietnam  is 


understandable  to  the  American  people, 
and  that  they  are  determined  to  wage 
it.  and  that  they  will  not  stop  waging  it 
until  they  see  a  much  better  solution 
than  De  Gaulles  idea  that  he  will  "take 
care  of  it",  and  just  ieave  it  to  him." 
After  all.  he  'took  care  of  it"  at  Dien 
Bien  Phu.  too 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  No;  he  did  not. 
because  he  was  not  in  power  at  the  time. 

Mr.   JAVITS.     I  am  speaking   about 

France. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  But  on  the  basis 
of  what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  has  said.  I  hope  he  will  keep 
in  mind  the  other  two  alternatives— be- 
cause he  is  making  a  distinct  contribu- 
tion, and  we  have  remained  silent  too 
long  on  this  subject. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  the  people  to  talk 
about  Panama  and  Cyprus  and  the  diffi- 
culties there;  but  perhaps  the  most  diffi- 
cult problem  at  the  present  time  is  the 
one  In  southeast  Asia.  On  that  basis 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  intelligence  the 
Senator  from  New  York  always  displays, 
I  think  his  suggestions  will  be  a  service 
to  the  country,  which  is  displaying  great 
interest  in  this  most  difficult  and  vexa- 
tious problem. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
most  grateful  to  the  majority  leader. 

I  point  out  that  the  minute  we  begin 
to  talk  about  neutralization  and  neutral- 
ism, the  backbone  and  the  spirit  could  go 
out  of  the  action  which  is  being  taken 
in  this  struggle.  No  one  would  intend 
that  or  desire  it  to  happen,  but  such 
things  do  happen. 

Therefore.  I  thought  It  important  to 
emphasize — and  to  speak  these  words  in 
the  same  forum— the  determination  of 
the  American  people,  as  I  view  it.  to 
carry  on  the  struggle  in  Vietnam  until 
there  Is  a  far  more  viable  solution. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  remember  that 
our  forces  are  in  South  Korea,  and  have 
been  there  for  14  years;  that  South 
Korea  has  not  been  neutralized:  but  that, 
nonetheless,  the  confrontation  between 
ourselves  and  the  Communist  Chinese  In 
South  Korea  has  been  a  very  restraining 
influence  upon  the  Communist  Chinese, 
and  will  continue  to  be  for  a  very  long 
time  to  come. 

Let  us  remember  also  In  respect  of 
Communist  China  that  her  incursion 
against  India,  her  deals  with  Pakistan, 
the  taking  of  Tibet,  and  her  assaults, 
which  for  the  moment  have  ceased,  on 
Taiwan,  certainly  are  not  reassuring  In 
terms  of  the  intentions  of  Communist 
China,  which  I  believe  are  very  clear — to 
dominate  the  whole  of  the  Asian  Con- 
tinent. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  I  believe  he  assumes  far 
too  much  when  he  assumes  that  the  rela- 
tions between  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  Moscow- 
are  better  than  the  relations  between  Ho 
Chi  Minh  and  Mao  Tse-tung.  I  believe 
there  are  many  proverbs,  both  Eastern 
and  Western,  to  the  effect  that  the  tiger 
at  the  door  is  much  more  important  than 
the  tiger  in  the  forest. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me.  and  to  most 
Americans,  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  could  be 
carrying  on  this  guerrilla  war  throughout 
South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  and  Into 
Laos  without  the  friendship,  support,  and 
alliance  of  the  Commumst  Chinese,  who 


are  on  his  doorstep,  and  without  whom 
he  could  not  survive  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
will  go  back  over  his  history,  he  will 
recall  that  the  enmity  between  Vietnam, 
and  the  Chinese  to  the  north  goes  back 
well  over  1.000  years.  Much  of  Vietnam, 
and  almost  all  of  southeast  Asia,  were 
either  tributary  to  or  vassal  kingdoms 
of  the  Chinese  emperors. 

There  is  an  inherent  fear  on  the  part 
of  all  Vietnamese  because  of  the  nearness 
of  China;  and  there  is.  I  believe,  testi- 
mony to  the  effect  that  even  In  recent 
weeks  there  have  been  exchanges  of 
missions  between  Moscow  and  Hanoi 
by  means  of  which  North  Vietnamese 
groups  went  to  Moscow  for  the  purpose 
of  seeking  assistance  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  when  the 
activities  in  Laos  were  being  carried  on 
by  the  Pathet  Lao,  it  was  not  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  who  were  sending  down 
the  supplies  by  sea  from  Vladivostok  and 
elsewhere  on  the  Siberian  coast,  but  it 
was  the  Soviet  Union  which  was  sending 
down  those  supplies  to  Haiphong,  the 
port  for  Hanoi,  and  from  there  sent 
overland  into  Laos  and  were  taken  over 
by  the  Pathet  Lao. 

There  have  been  no  indications,  I  ad- 
mit, that  in  recent  months  there  have 
been  any  Soviet  airlifts  or  Soviet  sea 
trips  from  Vladivostok  or  any  other  ports 
to  Hanoi.  But  I  still  think  that  basically 
the  friendship  is  toward  Moscow,  and 
basically  the  enmity  on  the  part  of  the 
Vietnamese,  North  and  South,  is  still 
directed  toward  Peiping. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
not  wish  to  be  distracted  from  the  main 
scene  by  what  is  a  sideshow.  We  all 
know  that  the  Poles  and  the  Finns  hate 
the  Russians,  too.  Nevertheless,  those 
people  do  the  bidding  of  the  Russians 
because  they  have  no  other  choice.  Be 
that  as  it  may.  the  end  point  is  as  fol- 
lows: If  North  Vietnam  should  be  able 
to  overrun  South  Vietnam,  and  thus  de- 
stroy the  whole  position  in  south  and 
southeast  Asia,  she  would  be  doing  an 
Inestimable  service  to  Communist  China. 
That  is  all  I  am  speaking  about. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Who  has  indicated 
that  North  Vietnam  would  seek  to  over- 
run South  Vietnam?  Who  has  brought 
out  any  indication  that  General  Giap. 
an  able  soldier,  has  ever  used  his  troops 
on  that  basis  to  penetrate  into  North 
Vietnam?  It  may  be  that  elements  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  Army  have  pene- 
trated into  South  Vietnam.  I  do  not 
know. 

But  south  of  Saigon,  In  the  Mekong 
Delta,  there  are  a  number  of  Commu- 
nist Vietcong  elements  which  do  not 
seem  to  be  decreasing  in  number,  and 
which  have  been  most  effective  in  fight- 
ing the  Vietnamese  Army  In  that  par- 
ticular area.  Of  course,  circumstances — 
geography  and  terrain — are  on  their 
side,  as  was  the  case  In  the  Red  River 
Delta  outside  of  Hanoi  when  the  French 
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were  in  control  and  tried  to  subjugate 
that  area.    They  were  unsuccessful. 

The  point  is  as  follows:  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  only  irregular  ele- 
ments have  been  coniing  into  South  Viet- 
nam. Perhaps  certain  elements  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army  have  also  come 
In.  Again,  I  do  not  know  for  certain  the 
facts  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  »The  Senator  from  NeW; 
York  has  certainly  not  charged  that 
which  he  knows  nothing  about  as  to  the 
regular  elements  of  the  North  Vietna- 
mese Army.  But  it  Is  very  clear — and 
upon  this  point  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  received  ample  confirmation — 
that  the  lines  of  supply  and  the  base 
of  support  for  what  Is  going  on  In  South 
Vietnam  are  in  North  Vietnam. 

When  things  really  became  hot,  as 
they  did  at  one  time  In  the  northern 
provinces,  the  Communist  elements 
moved  over  into  North  Vletman  for  rest, 
reequlpment,  and  supply.  Without  that 
base,  the  whole  operation  of  the  Com- 
munists In  South  Vietnam  would  be  un- 
tenable. We  well  know  Communist 
technique  in  these  wars  of  so-called  na- 
tional liberation  which  are  fought  in 
precisely  that  way.  We  also  know  that 
if  the  Communists  should  take  over  in 
South  Vietnam,  it  would  be  as  effective, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  free  world, 
in  that  there  would  be  another  Com- 
munist state  which  would  play  freely 
with  North  Vietnam  and  Communist 
China.  That  is  the  only  point  I  am 
making. 

I  do  not  desire  to  be  diverted  from 
my  main  point.  I  believe  the  American 
people  support  what  is  being  done  in" 
South  Vietnam.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  American  people  are  In  any  mood  to 
back  away  from  it.  If  they  are.  they 
should  not  be,  because  though  we  are 
suffering  casualties  and  running  grave 
risks,  the  alternatives  are  far  more  dire. 
Let  us  remember  that  even  a  great  na- 
tion must  suffer  casualties  currently  in 
order  to  avoid  even  greater  casualties 
later.  The  present  r>ositlon  In  south  and 
southeast  Asia — representing  still  a 
rampart  against  the  absolutely  uncon- 
trolled expansion  of  Communist  China, 
which  preaches  to  all  its  people  that  its 
ultimate  aim  is  the  destruction  not  only 
of  the  free  world,  but  specifically  the 
United  States  of  America  and  its  peo- 
ple— it  seems  to  me  Is  only  insurance 
against  a  future  which  seems  so  fore- 
boding in  terms  of  the  intentions  at  the 
moment  which  Communist  China  de- 
clared and  reiterated  for  so  very  long. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  yet.  I  shall  yield 
in  a  moment.  My  only  purpose  in  speak- 
ing is  that  on  the  one  hand  we  are  told 
that  we  should  have  a  completely  open 
mind  about  this  area,  that  we  should 
consider  President  de  Gaulle's  sugges- 
tions— and  I  assume  those  of  anyone 
else — and  also  that  we  should  be  search- 
ing for  new  methods,  new  techniques, 
and  new  ways  of  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem. I  believe  it  is  also  important  to 
reiterate  our  fortitude  and  determina- 
tion to  stay  in  South  Vietnam  and  do 
the  job.  though  it  is  costly  and  difficult. 
We  should  reiterate  our  determination 
to  try  to  find  a  viable,  freely  elected  gov- 


ernment for  South  Vietnam,  pursuing 
very  much  the  same  policy  that  we  have 
pursued,  notwithstanding  reverses,  in 
South  Korea,  and  for  the  very  same  rea- 
sons. I  merely  reiterate  that.  I  believe 
It  Is  extremely  important.  I  do  not 
think  there  should  be  any  sapping  or 
lessening  of  the  morale  of  the  American 
people,  nor  do  I  believe  that  the  Penta- 
gon should  be  doubtful  of  the  fortitude 
of  the  American  people,  or  that  there 
must  be  a  promise  that  we  will  not  pull 
out  or  they  will  not  stick  it  out.  That 
was  the  mistake  made  after  World  War 
II  that  was  so  costly  to  us  In  terms  of  the 
rise  of  the  Communist  power  In  Europe. 
It  resulted  In  nothing  but  losses;  and  we 
are  still  licking  our  wounds  today.  We 
do  not  wish  to  repeat  that  experience  In 
southeast  Asia. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  repetition 
of  the  debate  about  morale,  as  we  did 
with  General  MacArthur.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary for  a  determination  that  we  must 
wipe  out  the  northern  base  for  this  oper- 
ation In  South  Vietnam.  Sufficient 
unto  the  day  Is  the  work  thereof. 

All  that  must  be  reiterated  now  Is 
that  we  know  what  we  are  doing.  We 
will  continue  to  do  it.  It  Is  worth  doing. 
No  one  in  the  Pentagon  or  In  the  Senate 
need  have  the  "Jitters"  about  it.  It  is 
high  time  that  some  people  understand 
that  the  American  people  are  adults. 
They  understand  that  in  order  to  make 
an  omelet,  some  eggs  must  be  broken. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.    Not  yet.    A  little  later. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  first  like  to 
finish  my  thought. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
used  a  word  which  I  believe  needs  cor- 
rection. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  If  the  Senator  would 
permit  me  to  finish,  I  should  be  glad  to 
withdraw  the  word  "jitters." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Very  weU. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  speak  in  the 
affirmative.  I  love  the  majority  leader 
too  much  to  be  critical.  I  mean  that  In 
every  way.  I  wish  to  speak  only  in  the 
affirmative.  I  think  there  must  be  co- 
joined  with  whatever  he  has  said  and 
whatever  Secretary  McNamara  has  said 
about  the  fact  that  we  will  bring  people 
back  from  Vietnam  a  reiteration  of  the 
American  determination  to  do  what  we 
are  doing,  even  though  It  involves  losses, 
to  persist  In  doing  what  we  are  doing, 
to  undertake  our  commitment  and  to 
carry  it  through,  because  it  is  worth- 
while, and  because  the  alternatives  are 
greater  losses,  both  in  national  terms 
and  in  terms  of  killed  and  wounded  and 
the  expenditure  of  treasure. 

That  is  all  that  needs  to  be  said  about 
It.  If  we  have  both  understandings, 
certainly  the  United  States  should  al- 
ways keep  an  open  mind.  I  am  sure  the 
majority  leader,  and  others,  as  well  as 
I,  am  for  our  experts  in  the  State  De- 
partment and  others  using  their  inge- 
nuity to^  see  if  they  cannot  come  for- 
ward with  a  better  line  of  policy.  I 
have  heard  people  raise  some  questions, 
but  I  think  we  are  convinced  that  what 
we  are  doing  Is  necessarj'  and  that  no 
pullout  is  necessary  in  order  to  placate 


a  feeling  by  some  American  people  that 
we  are  doing  the  wrong  thing.  On  the 
contrary,  it  Is  the  right  thing,  and  I 
think  we  must  continue  to  do  it  in  the 
national  Interest  and  In  the  interest  of 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  understand  the 
Senator  made  a  comparison  of  the 
United  States  long  sojourn  of  14  years 
in  South  Korea  with  the  situation  In 
South  Vietnam.  Has  the  Senator  noted 
the  marked  difference  in  the  attitude  of 
the  South  Koreans  from  that  of  the 
South  Vietnamese?  The  South  Koreans 
were  opposed  to  the  Communists.  They 
fought  bravely  and  incurred  many  losses. 
The  United  States  went  in  there  to  help 
those  who  wanted  to  help  themselves. 
There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  will  on  the 
part  of  the  South  Vletnsunese  to  wage  a 
fight  against  the  Communists.  It  con- 
trasts with  the  will  to  fight  of  the 
Koreans.  That  Is  the  basis  of  our  diffi- 
culty In  Vietnam.  The  Vietnamese 
show  no  great  enthusiasm  for  being 
saved.  That  is  why  our  ijerformance 
there  has  not  been  as  successful  as  it 
should  have  been.  Will  the  Senator  com- 
ment on  that  point? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  On  the  first 
point,  I  would  prefer  not  to  say  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  have  not  been  willing 
to  fight.  On  occasion  they  have  shown 
a  great  Intrepidity  and  have  sustained 
great  losses,  both  civilian  and  military. 
It  seems  to  me  the  problem  has  been 
one  of  government  stability  and  the 
question  of  whether  the  government 
has  had  the  interests  of  the  people  at 
heart,  which  has  been  a  blow  to  morale. 
Nevertheless,  I  would  not  try  to  draw  a 
precise  comparison  between  the  South 
Koreans  and  the  South  Vietnamese. 

I  was  only  pointing  out  that  we  have 
had  military  programs  In  a  dangerous 
spot  for  a  long  p>eriod  of  time,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  dangers  and  losses,  the 
policy  has  paid  off.  because  the  Com- 
munist forces  have  been  restrained  in 
that  area  of  the  world  for  a  very  con- 
siderable time.  I  was  only  making  the 
analogy  that  we  carmot  look  at  these 
problems  In  terms  of  short  swings.  We 
must  take  the  longer  swings  into  con- 
sideration. That  was  the  only  compar- 
ison I  was  making. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Does  the  Senator 
think  that  if  our  action  In  South  Vietnam 
Is  not  more  successful  than  It  appears  to 
have  been,  we  should  go  In  there  with 
greater  strength,  more  manpower,  and 
more  equipment  and  win  the  war  for  the 
South  Vietnamese? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  think  I  have  made  my 
views  on  that  point  very  clear — that  we 
ought  to  continue  doing  what  we  are 
doing.  I  am  not  sitting  In  the  Pentagon 
and  judging  the  strategic  and  tactical 
necessities.  If  I  could  write  a  one-line 
directive.  I  think  it  would  be  that  we 
should  do  what  we  are  doing.  We  should 
continue  with  our  "Instruction"  in  that 
area,  and  support  it  with  highly  tech- 
nical assistance,  and  also  incur  the 
danger  which  is  involved,  which  is  a 
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help  to  the  morale  of  the  Vietnamese, 
and  do  our  utmost  to  bring  about  a  freely 
elected  government  there. 

I  cannot  say  to  the  Senator  that  I 
would  send  In  a  new  group  of  instructors, 
or  take  out  an  old  group,  or  increase  the 
number  from  15.500  to  16.500.  or  reduce 
it  to  14.500.  I  do  not  know.  That  is 
why  I  have  said  we  should  continue  to 
do  what  we  have  been  doing:  that  the 
effort  is  worthwhile,  and  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  backing  it  up.  or  should 
be;  and  that  we  should  determine  to 
cojoin  our  ideas,  as  was  done  in  the 
debate  engaged  in  yesterday,  in  looking 
at  De  Gaulle's  neutralist  Ideas,  and 
thinking  of  other  ways  to  deal  with  the 
problems. 

I  had  feared  that  unless  our  ideas 
were  cojoined,  the  result  might  be  to  lead 
people  to  feel  that  the  United  States  was 
looking  for  a  way  out. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  there  should  be  an  open 
mind,  but  I  do  not  think  anyone  can 
state  with  any  degree  of  assurance  that 
our  policy  and  performance  in  Vietnam 
to  date  have  been  successful.  We  have 
been  in  there  for  a  long  time  and  we 
have  lost  substantially,  both  in  American 
lives,  and  in  southeast  Asia  over  four 
billion  dollars  in  money.  We  are  now 
spending  at  the  rate  of  a  million  dollars 
a  day.  Will  the  Senator  admit  that  if 
this  situation  continues  much  further 
without  success,  we  should  have  an  al- 
ternative? Does  the  Senator  think  that 
If  we  continue  in  this  way  we  should  go 
into  that  area  with  larger  forces  and 
see  If  we  can  win  the  war.  instead  of  hav- 
ing a  stalemate,  which  would  go  on  and 
on  with  loss  of  American  lives  and  sub- 
stance? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  to  the  Increase  in 
forces.  I  think  I  have  answered  that 
point  by  saying  I  would  continue  to  do 
what  we  have  been  doing  At  least  we 
have  outlined  an  objective  and  have 
learned  what  is  required  to  carry  out 
that  objective. 

With  respect  to  the  success  or  lack  of 
it.  I  certainly  am  no  apologist  for  the 
administration.  However.  South  Viet- 
nam has  not  been  taken  over  by  the 
Communists.  If  that  took  place,  it 
would  be  a  disastrous  rout  for  us.  That 
has  not  happened.  I  do  not  want  it  to 
happen. 

I  would  certainly  rather  have  that 
situation  than  the  alternative.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana,  as  well 
as  I.  and  the  rest  of  us.  would  want  to 
guard  against  it.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
my  making  this  statement.  When  one 
gives  tongue  to  an  idea,  one  can  interest 
others  in  it.  and  perhaps  arrive  at  a 
consensus,  just  as  we  should  look  at  all 
problems  with  fairness,  with  open  eyes, 
and  try  to  decide  on  our  own.  But  that 
is  no  •■flap"  for  pulling  out  of  Vietnam 
because  certain  people  have  determined 
that  we  should  not  pursue  what  we  have 
been  doing  That  is  all  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  say  today. 
Mr  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  also  the  majority  leader,  for  their 
kind  contributions. 


Mr.  PROUTY.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  yield. 
Mr  PROUTY.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  has  rendered  a  signal  service  to 
the  country  by  a  logical  analysis  of  the 
situation  in  South  Vietnam.  What 
really  concerns  the  top  military  person- 
nel in  the  Pentagon  is  the  fact  that 
mesisures  are  not  being  taken  which 
would  enable  them  to  win  the  war  with 
Vietnam.  I  think  that  concerns  our  of- 
ficials. I  commend  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  The  discussion 
which  has  taken  place  this  afternoon 
has  broken  a  long  silence  on  affairs  in 
Vietnam.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  has  performed  a  service. 
I  know  he  agrees  with  me  when  I  say 
the  answer  is  not  an  increase  in  forces 
or  resources,  to  carry  the  war  into  North 
Vietnam  or.  for  that  matter,  possibly 
into  Communist  China  itself.  I  know  he 
agrees  with  me  that  the  answer  is  not 
a  withdrawal  of  the  American  forces  in 
South  Vietnam  at  the  present  time.  But 
if  he  agrees  with  me  in  those  two  re- 
spects, I  believe  we  should  keep  an  open 
mind  to  consider  other  possibilities. 
While  we  may  disagree  with  a  man  of 
the  stature  of  General  de  Gaulle  from 
time  to  time — and  I  do.  most  certainly — 
nevertheless.  I  have  a  great  respect  for 
him  t)ecause  I  believe  he  Is  doing  for  his 
country  that  which  France,  by  and  large, 
wishes  him  to  do.  When  he  does  these 
things,  he  sometimes  comes  Into  dis- 
agreement with  his  allies:  but  that  is 
his  responsibility,  just  as  what  we  do  is 
our  responsibility. 

The  mere  fact  that  he  advanced  the 
idea  covering  the  old  associated  states 
of  French  Indochina  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  our  reaction  should  be 
to  treat  It  In  a  casual  way  or  to  pay  no 
attention  to  it. 

I  believe  an  open  mind  is  a  good  thing. 
I  believe  discussions  concerning  a  most 
difficult  part  of  the  world  In  which  we 
are  heavily  Involved  are  worthwhile.  I 
believe  that  so  far  as  Vietnam  Is  con- 
cerned. It  Is  just  as  Important  as  Cuba, 
even  though  one  Is  10.000  miles  away 
and  the  other  is  only  90  miles  from  our 
shores. 

I  point  out  that  late  news  stories  are 
to  the  effect  that  no  more  dependents 
would  go  to  Guantanamo.  and  that  those 
who  are  there  would  be  brought  home 
when  their  regular  tours  of  duty  were 
over,  if  not  before.  Perhaps  we  have  too 
many  dependents  in  South  Vietnam. 
Perhaps  a  conflict  of  interest  exists  be- 
cause of  this  fact  But  I  point  out.  If  my 
understanding  is  correct,  that  what  we 
have  sent  to  South  Vietnam  are  probably 
the  best  we  have  in  the  way  of  fighting 
men,  that  they  are  the  elite  of  the  vari- 
ous services,  and  that  they  all  volun- 
teered for  that  hazardous  duty.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  discussion  should 
not  occur.  There  is  no  reason  why  de- 
bate and  differences  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  should  not  be  stated  because  ways 
and  means  will  have  to  be  found  not  only 
in     South     Vietnam,     but     elsewhere 


throughout  the  world,  to  face  the  changes 
which  occur  and  to  try  to  do  our  best 
as  the  leader  of  the  free  world,  as  the 
Nation  charged  with  the  primary  respon- 
sibility, in  my  opinion,  in  too  many  areas 
of  the  world,  to  find  different  answers 
and  to  face  different  changes  in  different 
times. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  to  my  answers  in 
agreement  or  disagreement  with  respect 
to  the  basic  posture  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  I  have  already  expressed  my 
views  in  my  address,  and  I  shall  let  those 
answers  stand  as  answers  to  those  ques- 
tions. 

As  to  General  de  Gaulle.  I  too.  have 
great  respect  for  him.  He  was  a  great 
hero  during  the  war.  He  Is  a  great  hero 
to  his  people.  I  deeply  believe,  however, 
that  General  de  Gaulle  could  not  be 
doing  what  he  Is  doing  for  France  unless 
we  were  around  to  do  what  we  are  doing 
for  the  free  world,  and  that  so  long  as 
this  Is  a  rather  free  ride,  we  had  better 
be  wary  of  how  we  operate  In  taking 
these  grand  suggestions. 

That  Is  the  only  thing  I  stressed  In 
my  speech — that  we  had  better  not  be 
distracted  from  persevering  in  the  basic 
policy  in  relation  to  the  free  world,  and 
that  our  people.  In  my  judgment,  should 
support  It. 

That  was  the  reason  for  my  speaking 
today.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana  that  the  airing  of  this  issue  is 
valuable. 

I  believe  that  he  and  I  made  somewhat 
similar  speeches  in  regard  to  Berlin. 
The  Senator  from  Montana  first  au- 
thored the  suggestion  with  respect  to 
some  possible  change  or  consideration  of 
a  change  in  the  status  of  Berlin.  He 
took  up  the  issue  in  much  the  same  way 
I  am  doing  today,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  reach  a  consensus.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI 
participated  in  this  debate,  along  with 
many  other  Senators.  The  result  was  a 
better  consciousness  in  the  United  States 
of  Its  policy  and  determination  as  to  how 
to  pursue  it  to  the  best  effect 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr  MANSFIELD  There  was  a 
change  which  resulted  In  the  wall  being 
created  between  East  and  West  Berlin, 
instead  of  a  unified  Berlin,  a  Berlin  to 
be  the  future  capital  of  a  unified  Ger- 
many. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  do  not  wish  to  raise 
that  problem  again,  but  it  was  my  view 
that  the  result  might  have  been  ex- 
tremely d^ingerous  to  the  continued 
presence  in  Berlin  of  the  allies.  At  the 
time,  the  Russians  could  easily  have 
taken  over  Berlin  and  made  of  It  the 
capital  of  East  Germany.  In  any  case, 
the  decision  could  have  gone  either  way. 
in  my  judgment,  but  I  believe  that  our 
debate  upon  the  subject  or  consideration 
of  the  subject  is  helpful  to  the  country, 
as  I  hope  this  one  will  be. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Speaking  of  Ber- 
lin, this  is  one  area  in  the  world  where 
the  U.S.  Government  Is  in  effect  begging 
the  Soviet  authorities  and  the  Soviet 
troops  to  remain,  because  we  do  not  wish 
to  displace  them  by  East  Germans. 
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Mr.  JAVITS..  Mr.  President,  that  is" 
a  subject  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  dis- 
cuss at  some  other  time;  but  right  now 
I  believe  we  had  better  keep  our  eyes 
fastened  on  the  Vietnamese  ball,  which 
Is  serious  enough. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  Is  always  a 
pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  debate  and  discuss  Issues, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  for  those  remarks.  I  am  pleased 
at  his  reference  to  me.  He  knows  full 
well  that  I  deeply  feel  the  same  way 
about  him. 


INTER-AMERICAN    COMMITTEE    ON 
THE  ALUANCE  FOR  PROGRESS    " 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  comment  for  just  a  few  moments 
on  what  I  believe  to  be  a  significant  new 
development  In  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. As  my  friends  In  the  Senate  know, 
I  have  had  a  long  and  intense  interest 
In  the  problems  and  opjxtrtunities  in 
the  countries  closest  to  us.  I  recently 
returned  from  Europe,  where  I  believe 
we  made  considerable  progress  In  har- 
nessing new  resources  from  private 
sources  for  Latin  American  develop- 
ment through  the  organization  I  had  the 
honor  to  cospwnsor  known  as  ADELA. 

There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
what  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  been 
lacking  Is  multilateralism.  It  has  been 
too  much  an  American  show.  This  is 
why  I  have  been  so  Interested  In  getting 
more  European  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Now,  the  Latin  ^  American  countries 
and  the  United  s£ates  have  taken  an- 
other step  forward  in  the.  inevitable 
process  of  making  this  a  true  alliance, 
rather  than  merely  another  foreign  aid 
program.  The  20  member  nations  have 
established  a  small.  7-natlon  committee, 
to  be  headed  by  a  distinguished  Latin 
American  chairman.  Carlos  Senz  de 
Santamaria.  Finance  Minister  of  Colom- 
bia, which  can  convert  this  program 
from  a  relationship  of  rich  uncle  and 
poor  relatives  to  one  of  free  and  equal 
partners.  The  new  group  is  designed  to 
involve  our  Latin  American  friends  in 
the  appraisal  of  each  other's  progress 
and  performance  under  the  criteria  of 
the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este.  instead 
of  having  this  job  performed  by  the 
United  States.  That  way,  It  is  more 
likely  that  judgments  will  be  accepted 
in  good  grace  rather  Ihan  resented  as 
dictation. 

The  new  group  is  also  charged  with 
making  recommendations,  based  on  the 
joint  appraisals  and  analyses,  on  the 
resources  each  Latin  American  country 
should  generate  for  its  development,  and 
on  the  distribution  of  funds  that  become 
available  from  abroad. 

The  European  Economic  Community, 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development,  and  nongovern- 
mental organizations  are  Invited  to  join 
the  CIAP's  meetings.  This  is.  of  course. 
In  addition  to  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  and  other  hemispheric  or- 
ganizations with  an  obvious  and  direct 
Interest  In  the  progress  of  the  Allfance. 


I  believe  this  is  a  most  healthy  devel- 
opment. Only  by  involving  all  member 
countries  in  the  policymaking  and  co- 
ordinating work  on  a  permanent  basis 
will  this  become  a  true  Alliance.  Only 
by*  doing  everything  to  draw  other  in- 
dustrialized countries,  especially  those  of 
Western  Europe  and  Japan,  into  the 
Latin  American  development  programs 
shall  we  succeed  in  generating  the  re- 
sources needed  for  the  gigantic  task  we 
have  set  ourselves  in  this  hemisphere.  I 
hope  that  this  new  organization  will  so 
operate  in  carrying  out  its  responsibility 
that  this  Government,  in  making  avail- 
able U.S.  funds,  will  be  able  to  rely 
heavily  on  their  recommendations. 

Finally,  only  through  such  deep  and 
constant  involvement  with  us  and  the 
West  European  countries  will  our  Latin 
American  friends  come  to  fully  realize 
the  need  to  provide  greater  opportunities 
for  private  enterprise  to  do  its  share  In 
the  development  process. 

The  new  multilateral  group  is  indeed 
a  welcome  step  forward.  It  will  provide 
a  forum  not  only  for  the  20  Alliance 
members  to  weld  themselves  into  a  gen- 
uine team  of  builders.  It  will  also  be  a 
useful  means  to  attract  others  outside 
the  hemisphere,  and  to  galvanize  private 
enterprise  where  contributions  are  indis- 
pensable for  developing  Latin  America. 

I  hope  that  we  will  give  the  new  group 
all  the  support  it  needs.  I  am  confident 
that  Ted  Moscoso,  who  will  represent  us 
in  it.  and  for  whose  ability  and  dedication 
I  have  the  highest  respect,  is  the  best 
man  we  could  have  picked  to  give  it  that 
support. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  Febru- 
ary 2,  entitled  "New  Life  in  the  Alliance." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Life  for  the  Alliance 

The  Inter-American  Committee  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  has  been  elected  and 
will  soon  be  starting  work.  All  of  Latin 
America  will  watch  to  see  whether  the  Al- 
liance vi^ll,  in  truth  as  well  as  in  theory, 
become  a  hemispheric  program  run  by  all 
the  nations  and  not  just  by  the  United 
States. 

A  distinguished  Latin  American — Carlos 
Sanz  de  Santamaria — has  been  elected  chair- 
man. He  Is  a  good  choice  because  of  his 
caliber,  his  familiarity  with  the  ITnited  States 
and  Brazil,  where  he  served  as  Ambassador, 
and  his  popularity.  Mr.  Santamaria  evi- 
dently received  some  assurances  that  he 
would  be  able  to  exercise  genuine  authority 
before  he  accepted  the  post. 

Much  of  the  criticism  leveled  against 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  by  Latin  AJner- 
Ica  has  been  that  it  is  simply  an  Instru- 
ment of  U.S.  politics.  Unhappily,  the  pro- 
gram has  been  treated  as  such  by  Congress 
and  on  occasions  by  the  State  Department. 
When  Washington  wanted  to  punish  the 
£>ominican  military  Junta  which  staged  a 
coup  last  September,  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration unilaterally  stopped  Alliance  aid 
and  withdrew  all  Alliance  personnel  from 
the  E>omlnican  Republic.  The  same  thing 
seems  to  be  happening  now  In  the  case  of 
Panama. 

The  Idea  for  the  new  conunlttee.  known 
as  ICAP,  was  first  put  forward  by  two 
South  American  statesmen,  the  Brazilian 
Kubltschek  and  the  Colombian  Lleras 
Camargo.     At  the  second  annual  review  of 


the  Alliance  In  S&o  Paulo  In  November,  the 
size  and  composition  of  the  committee  were 
agreed  upon. 

Since  then  President  Johnson  has  over- 
hauled his  Latin-American  staff  at  the  State 
I>epartment  and  White  House,  putting 
diplomatic,  economic  and  Alliance  affairs  un- 
der Thomas  Mann,  who  has  a  difficult  and 
delicate  task.  He  must  satisfy  Congress, 
which  cut  foreign  aid  funds  so  brutally;  he 
must  arrange  to  give  the  United  States  Its 
due  role,  which  has  to  be  a  very  big  one; 
and  he  must  satisfy  the  Latin  Americans 
that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  really  Is  an 
alliance  of  all  active  members  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  minority  leader  wishes  to  be 
recognized  at  this  point,  so  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 
be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  12 
O'CLOCK  NOON  TOMORROW- 
READING  OF  WASHINGTON'S 
FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  state  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
I  Mr.  Muskie]  will  read  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  shortly  after  the  Sen- 
ate convenes  tomorrow. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  some 
weeks  ago  I  received  a  letter,  eloquent 
In  Its  simplicity,  signed  by  the  members 
of  homeroom  15  of  the  Condon  Junior 
High  School  in  Detroit.  Mich.  The  stu- 
dents wrote  to  tell  me  the  reasons  as  they 
see  them  for  action  by  Congress  on  civil 
rights  legislation. 

Sometimes  the  straightforward  state- 
ments of  young  people  viewing  the  world 
they  live  In  are  far  more  impressive  and 
persuasive  than  speeches  made  here  on 
this  floor,  and  for  that  reason  I  sisk 
unanimous  consent  that  this  thoughtful 
letter  from  students  at  the  Condon  Jun- 
ior High  School  in  Detroit  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DETBorr,  Mich.. 

January  13,  1964. 

Deab    Senator   Habt:    We    are    very    sorry 

about  the  former  President's  death.    He  was 

so  concerned  with  the  civil  rights  bill;  and 

would  have  like  to  have  seen  it  pass.     We 
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fe€l  that  the  civil  rights  bill  should  be  past 
In  the  remembering  of  President  Kennedy. 

So  the  Condon  Junior  High  School  put 
down  some  facts  why   the  bill  should  pass. 

I  In  war  all  races  flght  side  by  side 

2.  We  feel  all  people  should  be  allowed 
m  any  public  place 

3  All  races  should  be  able  to  vote  In  any 
part  of  the  United  States 

4.  Students  ought  to  be  allowed  In  any 
school. 

5  A  person  should  not  be  turned  down  In 
a  Job  because  of  race 

6  A  person  should  live  where  he  wanu 
to  live 

7.  All  persons  should  be  allowed  to  use 
public  transportation 

8  All  persons  should  get  the  same  pay 
for  the  same  work. 

9.  People  should  be  protected  from  bomb- 
ing, shooting  and  other  forms  of  hurt  by 
racial   hatred. 

10  People  ought  to  be  allowed  to  worship 
In  any  church  they  want 

II  Any  race  ought  to  be  allowed  to  walk 
down  the  street  without  beln«  criticized  be- 
cause of  their  race  We  hope  the  bill  will 
pass. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Condon  Junior  High  Homeroom  15:  Wil- 
liam wmiarskl.  Charlie  Chlsholm. 
Stephanie  Stevenson.  Charlene  Tom- 
Unson.  Samuel  Thompson.  Brenda 
Plemons.  David  Hill.  Nathaniel  Black. 
Ernestine  Griffin.  Ronnie  Berry.  Sam- 
mle  Jo  Andlng.  Larry  Clemons. 
Yvonne  Lawrence,  Kenneth  Robinson, 
Ernestine  Elam.  Clarence  Perkins. 
Doris  Goldsmith.  Lyonel  Davis.  Lucille 
Diane  Shaw,  James  Sims.  La  Verne 
Cheatham.  Freddie  M  Taylor.  Jacque- 
line Howell.  Marvin  Lee,  Nell  Rose 
Brooks,  Jean  KUdy.  Douglas  Mitchell. 
Gall  Puckett.  Allen  Peery.  Carolyn 
Moore.  Aaron  Rials.  Jr  .  Marlene  Pearl 
Robertson.  Gregory  Fountain.  Lanclne 
D  Martin.  Pranklln  D.  Carter.  Sher- 
rle  A.  Johnson. 


SCIENTISTS   MELNICK   AT   BAYLOR 
COLLEGE     OF     MEDICINE     MAKE 
PROGRESS  IN  WAR  ON  CANCER 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH      Mr    President, 
the  battle  against  the  deadly  ravages  of 
cancer  goes  on  daily  in  scientlflc  labora- 
tories all  over  the  country.     Our  ablest 
researchers  are  making  every  effort  to 
discover  the  causes  of  this  malignant 
disease    which    takes   so    many    human 
lives  every  hour  of  the  day. 

Scientists  have  turned  their  attention 
to  the  virus  for  possible  clues  in  their 
search  for  eventual  control  of  cancer. 
One  of  the  leading  figures  in  this  field, 
a  scientist  with  an  international  reputa- 
tion, who  played  an  important  role  in 
the  development  of  the  polio  vaccine,  is 
associated    with    Baylor    University    in 
Houston.  Tex.    He  is  Dr  Joseph  L.  Mel- 
nick,   chairman   of   the   Department   of 
Virology  of  Baylors  College  of  Medicine 
This  week  Dr.  Melnick  presented  to  a 
symposium  in  New  York  City  the  results 
of  recent  studies  which  hold  out  hope 
of   an   important   breakthrough   in   the 
role  of  viruses  in  cancer     Dr    Melnick 
was  assisted  in  these  researches  by  his 
wife,  Dr  Hatilda  Benyesh-Melnick.  who 
has  achieved  an  independent  reputation 
for  her  own  studies.     They  are  one  of 
the  few  scientific  couples  who  work  side 
by  side  in  the  same  laboratory.    They  are 
an  excellent  example  of  the  tireless  men 
and  women  who  spend  their  lives  in  self- 
less dedication  to  humanity.     Texas  is 


proud  to  have  them  on  the  staff  of  one 
of  its  finest  universities 

Excellent  articles  describing  recent  de- 
velopments in  their  researches,  as  an- 
nounced this  week,  have  been  printed 
in  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  Tuesday.  February  4. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb   4.  1964 1 

Pakticles  SiMtLAB  TO  Vwuscs  Aat  Found  in 

THi  Blood  or  Leukemia   Patients 

(By   Robert  K    Plumb* 

The  discovery  of  particles  that  look  like 

viruses  In   the   blood   of   children  who  have 

leukemia   was   reported   here   yesterday   at   a 

symposium  on  virology 

The  medical  scientist  who  made  the  report. 
Dr  Joseph  L.  Melnick.  of  the  Baylor  College 
of  Medicine  In  Houston,  declined  to  say 
flatly  that  his  team  had  proved  for  the  first 
time  the  presence  of  viruses  In  association 
with  human  cancer 

Leukemia  Is  a  form  of  cancer  Particles 
that  look  like  viruses  have  l)een  previously 
found  In  the  blood  of  leukemia  patients  but 
have  never  been  positively  Identified  as 
viruses. 

During  recent  years.  It  has  become  widely 
believed  that  viruses  and  cancer  are  associ- 
ated. The  list  of  viruses  capable  of  produc- 
ing cancer  In  animals  grows  almost  dally 

It  Is  known  that  viruses  that  commonly 
Infect  man  can  produce  cancer  In  laboratory 
animals  The  list  Includes  the  adenovirus, 
popova.  and  pox  virus  groups  But  the  role 
of  viruses  In  human  cancer  remains  unde- 
fined. 

A  difficulty  Is  that  the  causative  viruses 
may  disappear  after  cancer  develops  and  be- 
come "masked'"  or  "hidden."  There  has  been 
no  laboratory  technique  for  demonstrating 
the  presence  of  these  hidden  viruses. 

Associated  with  Dr.  Melnick  In  new  studies 
at  Baylor  were  his  wife.  Dr  Matilda  Beny- 
esh-Melnick. Dr  Kendall  Smith,  and  Dr 
Donald  Fernbach.  As  a  model  for  their 
research  they  took  a  well-studied  situation 
In  which  virus-caused  leukemia  occurred  In 
fowl. 

The  particles  the  group  found  have  been 
studied  by  an  electron  microscope  so  that 
physicians  with  an  ordinary  light  micro- 
scope can  make  blood  counts 

The  strange  particles  appear  to  l)elong  to  a 
class  of  viruses  known  as  the  myxovlruses. 
About  a  hundred  children  with  leukemia 
and  children  without  leukemia  have  been 
studied  at  Baylor  The  particles  were  found 
In  0  to  90  percent  of  the  leukemic  children 
and  In  fewer  than  10  percent  of  the  children 
without  leukemia 

The  group  took  tissue  from  leukemia 
patients  and  grew  It  to  determine  whether 
cells  from  the  tissue  would  develop  changes 
characteristic  of  viral   Infection. 

In  the  case  of  leukemia  and  a  disease 
called  Infectious  mononucleosis,  cultures 
grown  out  of  bone  marrow  of  children  trans- 
formed spontaneously  Into  a  cell-tsrpe  char- 
acteristic of  leukemia 

In  addition,  the  same  kind  of  particle 
present  In  the  blood  of  the  patients  was 
found  in  the  culture  fluids  The  group  took 
this  to  be  a  demonstration  of  their  virus- 
like character 

Strangely,  the  same  particles,  and  their 
ability  to  appear  In  transformed  bone  mar- 
row cultures,  were  found  In  children  with 
Infectious  mononucleosis 

Dr  Melnick  and  his  associates  believe  they 
have  demonstrated  some  sUnllarlty  between 
leukemia  and  infectious  mononucleosis. 
They  have  adopted  as  a  working  hypothesis 
the  Idea  tliat.  in  Infectious  mononucleosis. 


antibodies  are  produced  that  In  time  stop 
the  disease  process.  In  leukemia,  they  be- 
lieve, no  anlllHxly  production  occurs,  and  the 
disease  progresses  until  the  patient  dies 

If  a  virus  Is  shown  to  be  the  cause  of 
leukemia,  the  agent  might  be  used  to  pro- 
duce a  vaccine  against  leukemia.  Just  as 
vaccines  are  used  to  protect  against  other 
virus  diseases 

The  virus  symposium,  held  here  at  the 
Barblzon  Plaza  Hotel.  Is  one  of  a  series  on 
virology  held  every  2  years  by  the  Oustav 
Stern  Foundation. 

I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  4.  1964) 
Scientists  Discovee  Vieuslike  Pabticles  in 

Blood  That  Mat  Be  Cause  or  Letjkemia 

New  Yobk — SclentlsU  may  have  uncov- 
ered another  important  clue  Indicating  vi- 
ruses as  a  cause  of  the  childhood  type  of 
blood  cancer,  leukemia. 

A  Houston  research  team,  using  a  new  tech- 
nique of  viewing  and  counting  viruses,  said 
they  found  large  quantities  of  viruslike  par- 
ticles In  the  blood  of  about  80  percent  of  leu- 
kemic children  studied  Similar  viruslike 
particles  were  found  In  the  blood  of  only 
about  10  percent  of  normal  children  checked 
In  the  study.  The  viruslike  particles  also 
were  found  In  test  tubes  containing  bone 
marrow  cells  from  leukemic  children.  Bone 
marrow  is  Involved  In  the  manufacture  of 
blood  cells 

The  researchers  said  they  aren't  yet  posi- 
tive that  the  particles  are  actually  viruses. 
But  as  a  result  of  their  research  and  similar 
research  findings  at  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute In  Bethesda.  Md  .  a  project  will  be 
launched  by  several  other  groups  to  inoculate 
newborn  baboons  and  monkeys  with  the  par- 
ticles This  will  be  a  test  to  discover  If  the 
particles  could  cause  leukemia  or  some  simi- 
lar disease  In  the  animals. 

Scientists  in  the  past  few  years  have  grown 
Increasingly  suspicious  that  leukemia,  as  well 
as  some  other  cancers,  might  be  caused  by 
viruses  This  suspicion  centers  mainly  on  the 
acute,  childhood  type  of  leukemia,  which  Is 
usually  fatal  within  a  few  months:  another 
type,  chronic  leukemia,  usually  occurs  In 
adults  and  can  last  for  years 

Most  of  the  evidence  In  the  recent  studies 
shows  that  the  submlcroscoplc  germs  can 
cause  leukemia  In  animals  such  as  fowl  and 
mice 

PBEVENTION.   TBEATMENT    FOSSIBlLrriES 

So  far.  researchers  have  been  unable  to  find 
evidence  of  a  virus  In  human  leukemia  c«- 
other  cancer  cells  Such  a  discovery,  how- 
ever, would  open  up  the  possibility  of  finding 
a  preventive  or  treatment  of  some  type.  Vac- 
cines, for  example,  are  made  of  killed  or  weak- 
ened viruses  that,  when  Injected,  stimulate 
the  body  to  build  up  an  Immunity  to  the  par- 
ticular disease  caused  by  the  viruses. 

The  finding  In  Houston  was  reported  here 
by  Dr  Joseph  L.  Melnick  of  Baylor  Univer- 
sity College  of  Medicine  In  Houston.  The 
report,  made  before  a  meeting  of  virologists 
sponsored  by  the  Gustav  Stern  Foundation, 
covered  research  by  Dr  Melnick.  his  wife.  Dr. 
Matilda  Benyesh-Melnick.  and  Drs.  Kendall 
Smith  and  Donald  Fernbach 

Using  a  new  technique  to  count  viruses, 
the  group  looked  at  blood  plasma  taken  from 
34  children  with  leukemia  Examining  the 
blood  under  a  powerful  electron  microscope, 
they  conuted  large  quantities  of  viruslike 
particles  In  blood  from  19  of  the  children. 
They  then  looked  at  blood  from  40  normal 
children  and  were  able  to  find  quantities  of 
the  virus  particle  In  the  blood  of  only  4 
children. 

In  a  related  experiment,  they  grew  bone 
marrow  cells,  taken  from  leukemic  children. 
In  the  test  tube  The  bone  marrow  cells  were 
chosen  because  the  bone  marrow  Is  Involved 
In  leukemia,  a  disease  In  which  a  large  quan- 
tity of  cancerous  white  blood  cells  Is  pro- 
duced. 
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In  the  test  tube,  the  bone  marrow  cells 
produced  cells  similar  to  that  seen  In  leu- 
kemia. When  the  researchers  examined  the 
fluid  In  which  the  bone  marrow  cells  were 
grown,  they  found  the  viruslike  particles. 
Under  an  electron  microscope  the  viruslike 
particles  appear  physically  similar  to  viruses 
known  to  cau.se  leukemia  In  fowl.  Dr.  Mel- 
nick explained. 

COOPEBATIVE  STUDY  PLANNED 

Dr.  Melnick  said  the  group  couldn't  say  for 
certain  that  the  particles  they  see  are  viruses. 
He  also  noted  that,,  whether  the  viruslike 
particles  could  cause  disease  would  have  to 
await  further  research.  In  an  Interview  later, 
however.  Dr  Melnick  said  that  research  at  the 
National  Carjcer  Institute,  part  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  was  turning  up  simi- 
lar findings.  As  a  result,  the  cooperative 
study  among  several  groups  would  get  under- 
way with  newborn  baboons  and  monkeys  to 
find  out  If.  the  particles  have  disease-causing 
capacity  If  It  turns  out  that  the  animals 
after  receiving  the  particles  develop  leukemia 
or  some  similar  condition.  It  would  mean 
"we're  on  the  right  track."  he  explained 

In  the  Houston  study.  Dr.  Melnick  said  the 
group  unexpectedly  discovered  that  the  blood 
from  persons  sufTerlng  Infectious  mononucle- 
osis, sometimes  called  "kissing  disease,"  also 
contained  large  quantities  of  the  viruslike 
particles  similar  to  those  seen  In  the  blood  of 
leukemic  children.  The  significance  Isn't  cer- 
tain, but  Dr.  Melnick  noted  that  Infectious 
mononucleosis,  also.  Is  a  disease  Involving  al- 
teration of  the  blood.  The  germ  that  causes 
the  disease  has  never  been  discovered 

TTie  resflnrcher  said  one  tentative  theory 
might  be  that  both  leukemia  and  Infectious 
mononucleosis  are  caused  by  the  same  family 
of  viruses. 

Dr.  Mel  nick's  report  was  made  primarily  to 
describe  the  value  of  the  new  virus  counting 
method.  He  noted  there  are  apparently  many 
virus 'diseases  In  which  there  are  no  known 
chemical  or  biological  methods  of  detecting 
the  viruses  These  hidden  virus  diseases,  he 
said,  appear  to  Include  leukemia  and  Infec- 
tious mononucleosis.  The  method  of  physi- 
cally counting  viruses  holds  promise  In  de- 
tecting possible  disease-causing  viruses  for 
further  experiments.  "If  such  methods  prove 
successful,  the  term  'hidden  viruses'  might 
no  longer  apply  to  human  leukemia  and  In- 
fectious mononucleosis,"  he  said. 


NATO  AND  CRISIS 

I.    INTBODUCTION  » 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
number  of  years  now  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance  has  been  divided  within  itself. 
That  division  has  been  noted  by  vir- 
tually all  competent  commentators  on 
the  European  scene.  It  has  been  the 
subject  of  speeches  and  international 
debates  between  heads  of  government, 
defense  and  foreign  ministers,  civil 
servants,  and  parliamentarians.  No 
person  who  considers  himself  informed 
on  world  events  can  be  unaware  of  It. 

This  divisi<Jn  arises  essentially  over 
the  question  of  military  strategy.  But 
it  is  compounded  by  conflicting  economic 
policies  and  alinements.  by  differing  po- 
litical goals,  and  so  forth.  These  factors 
are  all  mutually  interacting,  with  the  re- 
sult that  a'  difference  in  any  one  of  them 
may  have  adverse  ramifications  for 
NATO.  Since  the  divisions  within  NATO 
are  presently  serious,  and  since  they  often 
involve  views  and  interests  of  the  mem- 
bers which,  strictly  speaking,  may  not  be 
NATO's  concern  but  nevertheless  affect 
the  relations  between  NATO  members, 
many  commentators  have  referred  to  a 


crisis  within  NATO.  This  term  may  be 
too  strong,  if  a  crisis  is  thought  of  as  a 
flash-point  threatening  to  disintegrate 
NATO  at  one  stroke,  but  may  not  be  too 
strong  if  one  contemplates  the  serious 
breach  that  has  developed  within  NATO 
over  the  past  few  years. 

n.   THE    Mn-ITABY    ASPECT 

The  differences  within  NATO  over 
military  strategy  are  actually  a  product 
of  the  revolution  in  weaponry,  and  the 
changing  military  environment  which 
that  revolution  has  produced.  Ameri- 
can strategic  thinking  has  undergone 
something  resembling  a  total  reversal 
over  the  past  3  years,  although  certain 
of  its  elements  have  remained  consistent 
for  roughly  a  decade.  This  changing 
thinking  has  clashed  with  European 
conceptions,  most  specifically  with  the 
politicomilitary  aims  of  President  de 
Gaulle.  Indeed,  although  rival  French 
and  American  strategic  concepts  have 
been  highlighted  since  1961,  it  is  prob- 
ably safe  to  say  that  this  rivalry  began 
with  General  de  Gaulle's  advent  to 
power  in  1958,  although  France  actually 
inaugurated  her  drive  for  a  nuclear 
capability  even  earlier. 

At  its  inception,  NATO's  strategy  was 
essentially  simple.  It  was  based  on 
America's  monopoly  of  the  atomic  bomb 
and  the  means  to  deliver  it.  Assuming 
a  Soviet  attack  in  Europe,  it  called  for 
conventional  forces  to  fight  a  holding 
action,  while  the  finishing  blow  to  the 
Soviet's  home  base  was  struck  by  Amer- 
ican strategic  airpower.  When  it  proved 
diflicult  to  raise  the  ground  forces  orig- 
inally envisioned,  NATO's  force  goals 
were  trimmed,  and  the  concept  of 
the  tripwire  was  elaborated.  Under  it, 
NATO's  ground  forces  were  to  act  as 
little  more  than  a  screen  to  determine 
the  weight  and  charsicter  of  a  Soviet  at- 
tack. If  such  an  attack  proved  genuine, 
nuclear  retaliation  was  to  be  immediate. 
Mr.  Dulles  applied  the  concept  of  re- 
taliation to  any  attack  on  the  recipient 
of  an  American  guarantee.  There  could 
be  no  question  of  meeting  such  an  attack 
with  conventional  forces.  Instead,  we 
would  retaliate  massively  with  our  nu- 
clear weapons.  It  is  obvious  that  Ameri- 
can strategy  in  this  p>eriod,  then,  wheth- 
er applied  to  Europe  or  other  areas  of  the 
world,  relied  on  our  nuclear  primacy. 

This  strategy  of  retaliation  was  ad- 
mirably suited  to  protect  Europe  against 
a  large-scale  Soviet  ground  attack,  so 
long  as  the  United  States  maintained 
sole  possession  of  nuclear  power.  In 
addition,  it  dovetailed  neatly  with  Eu- 
rope's order  of  priorities,  for  it  permitted 
economic  reconstruction  behind  Amer- 
ica's nuclear  shield.  But  when  the  So- 
viet Union  began  to  develop  its  own 
nuclear  and  thermonuclear  capability, 
the  strategy  began  to  be  questioned. 
For  one  thing,  it  was  realized  that  tac- 
tical nuclear  weapons  would  not  neces- 
sarily make  up  for  the  difference  in  man- 
power between  Soviet  and  NATO  forces. 
Assuming  that  the  Soviet  Union  also  de- 
veloped tactical  nuclear  weapons,  any 
Soviet  attack  would  inflict  huge  casual- 
ties on  NATO's  forces,  even  if  sustaining 
heavy  casualties  itself.  NATO's  slim  re- 
serves would  be  quickly  depleted.  Hence 
the  tripwire  theory  diminished  in  ac- 


ceptability as  it  seemed  that  the  retalia- 
tory strategy  might  require  more,  rather 
than  fewer,  ground  troops. 

The  result  was  a  shift  in  emphasis 
from  the  defensive  to  the  deterrent  vsdue 
of  nuclear  weapons,  accompanied  by  an 
undercurrent  which  began  to  question 
the  credibility  of  any  tactical  nuclear 
response — Osgood,  Robert  E.  "NATO: 
Problems  of  Security  and  Collabora- 
tion." American  Political  Science  Re- 
view, March  1960,  pp.  119-120.  All  of 
this  was  prior  to  the  advent  of  mis- 
siles. The  appearance  of  IRBM's  may 
not  have  altered  the  essential  strategic 
picture,  but  certainly  that  of  ICBM's — 
the  Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missiles — 
did.  The  new  factor  in  the  equation 
was  the  tremendously  increased  risk 
of  massive  destruction  to  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  There  had  al- 
ways been  the  risk  of  considerable  dev- 
astation to  this  country  once  the  Soviet 
Union  acquired  a  nuclear  capability,  and 
built  up  a  bomber  force  with  the  capacity 
to  deliver  a  nuclear  attack.  But  the  de- 
velopment of  ICBM's  meant  that  large- 
scale  destruction  within  the  United 
States  was  a  virtual  certainty  in  the 
event  of  nuclear  attack.  According  to 
some  estimates,  that  devastation  might 
mean  the  death  of  half  our  population 
and  the  destruction  of  three-fourths  of 
our  cities — Gallois,  Pierre  M.  "XJS. 
Strategy  and  the  Defense  of  Europe." 
Orbis,  Summer  1963.  p.  228.  If  America 
had  not  been  completely  out  of  reach 
before,  it  was  now  in  the  front  lines. 

This  consideration  began  to  play  an 
increasing  role  in  American  strategic 
thinking.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
1950's  a  number  of  writers  and  political 
opponents  of  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration began  to  criticize  our  dep>endance 
on  nuclear  retaliation,  asserting  that  we 
thereby  committed  ourselves  to  a  course 
of  action  where  even  minor  intrusions 
might  eventuate  in  all-out  nuclear  war. 
They  argued  that  nuclear  retaliation 
was  not  necessarily  appropriate  as  a  re- 
sponse to  the  great  variety  of  provoca- 
tions which  the  Communists  might  em- 
ploy. Furthermore,  the  Soviet  Union 
might  not  regard  such  retaliation  as 
credible,  and  hence  would  continue  to 
nibble  at  our  flanks.  What  the  United 
States  needed  was  the  ability  to  meet 
something  less  than  all-out  nuclear  at- 
tack with  something  less  than  an  all-out 
response.  Otherwise  we  might  risk  an 
unnecessary  nuclear  exchange,  with  all 
'  of  its  destructive  consequences. 

When  the  Kennedy  administration  as- 
sumed power  in  January  of  1961  it  put 
into  effect  this  strategy  of  options  and 
flexible  response.  It  exhorted  our  NATO 
allies  to  increase  their  contributions  to 
NATO's  conventional  forces,  not  only  to 
enforce  a  pause  in  Europe  during  which 
the  United  States  might  consider  its  op- 
tions, but  also  to  help  ease  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance-of -payments  problem.  Europe  had 
heard  these  exhortations  before,  ever 
since  the  inception  of  NATO  in  fact,  but 
had  done  little  to  satisfy  them.  Now, 
however,  European  suspicions  were 
aroused.  They  wondered  whether  the 
United  States  was  not  asking  them  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  a  conventional  war 
without  guaranteeing  to  come  to  their 
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assistance.  Once  the  nuclear  Ruarantee 
was  suspect,  it  was  just  one  step  to  the 
demand  for  an  independent  nuclear  de- 
terrent The  course  that  General  dc 
Gaulle  has  followed  apteals  to  those 
within  the  NATO  countries  who  hold  this 
view 

The  idea  of  independent  deterrence  is 
looked  upon  with  disfavor  in  the  United 
States  for  two  basic  reasons      In  the  first 
place,  if  the  United  States  is  to  pursue 
a  strategy  of  flexible  response,  it  must 
retain  as  tight  control  of  Western  nu- 
clear capabilities  as  possible.     We  want 
to  be  able  to  select  that  form  of  response 
that  we  believe  is  most  appropriate  to  a 
given   situation,   and    not    have   Europe 
force  our  hand.    As  it  has  so  often  been 
put.  we  want  an  American  finger  on  the 
nuclear   trigger.     In   the   second    place, 
the  United  States  quite  .genuinely  fears 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.    Not  only 
would  it  diminish  our  control  of  events 
within  the  Western  Alliance,  but  it  would 
multiply  the  difficulties  of  peacekeeping 
all  around  the  world     In  more  concrete 
terms,  the  wider  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  around  the  world,  the  greater 
the  chances  for  the  outbreak  of  nuclear 
war    At  the  present  moment  the  nuclear 
powers    include,    besides    ourselves,    the 
USSR,   Great  Britain,  and  now  pre- 
sumably France     In  a  few  years  main- 
land China  may  join  that  group.  A  num- 
ber of  other  countries  have  the  potential- 
ity of  making  nuclear  weapons.  Sweden 
for  example,  or  Germany.     Both  Israel 
and  Egypt  have  been  reported  as  devel- 
oping nuclear  capabilities.    It  can  read- 
ily be  seen  how  much  of  a  temptation 
nuclear  weapons   would   pose   for  those 
seeking   a  quick  solution   to  protracted 
or  bitter  rivalries      Hence  U.S.  concern 
In  this  regard  is  undoubtedly  genuine. 

But  a  considerable  segment  of  the 
population  and  leadership  of  our  NATO 
allies  is  skeptical  of  this  concern.  They 
believe  it  masks  a  simple  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  to  share 
effective  control  of  the  deterrent.  Since 
their  own  fate  is  bound  up  with  whatever 
decisions  America  might  choose  to  make 
concerning  the  deterrent,  they  believe 
they  should  be  given  a  much  greater 
measure  of  control  over  decisions  involv- 
ing its  deployment  and  use.  This  de- 
mand took  shape  a  number  of  years  ago. 
and  was  advanced  by  various  NATO  gov- 
ernments prior  to  the  change  of  admin- 
istration in  1961.  Yet  under  the  spur  of 
the  French  example,  these  demands  have 
become  more  insistent  in  recent  years. 

The  thesis  of  those  Europeans  op- 
posed to  American  NATO  strategy  Is 
roughly  as  follows:  Europe  can  no  longer 
rely  on  Americas  commitment  to  come 
to  Its  defense.  In  a  crisis  the  United 
States  may  well  decide  that  it  is  not 
going  to  suffer  catastrophic  destruction 
in  order  to  preserve  Western  European 
freedom  and  indep>endence.  Further- 
more, since  Europe  is  tightly  packed, 
with  little  room  to  spare,  its  chances  of 
surviving  a  nuclear  blow  are  far  less  than 
those  of  the  United  States.  As  a  conse- 
quence Europe  must  develop  its  own  nu- 
clear force,  of  sufficient  strength  not  only 
to  retaliate  against  a  Soviet  nuclear 
strike,  but  to  prevent  it  from  happening 
In  the  first  place.    This  means  that  any 


European — or  French — deterrent  must 
be  sufficiently  credible  to  the  Soviet 
Union  as  actually  to  deter.  Secretary 
McNamara  is  on  record  as  questioning 
the  credibility  of  any  such  deterrent — 
Speech  of  Secretary  McNamara.  Ann 
Arbor.  Mich  .  June  16.  1962  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Office  of  Public  Affairs. 
No.  908-62. 

Indeed  if  a  major  antagonist  should 
believe  that  there  was  a  substantial  like- 
lihood of  its  being  used  independently,  it 
was  his  view  that  such  a  force  might  ac- 
tually invite  a  preemptive  strike.  Using 
such  a  small  nuclear  force  against  cities 
of  a  major  nuclear  pow  er  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  suicide,  and  its  employment 
against  significant  military  targets  would 
have  a  negligible  effect  on  the  outcome  of 
any  conflict.  In  thus  voicing  adminis- 
tration views.  Secretary  McNamara 
threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  De  Gaulle. 

This  divergence  in  strategy  between 
the  United  States  and  Gaulllst  France  is 
at  the  heart  of  the  difficulties  now  plagu- 
ing NATO  At  times  this  quarrel  has 
taken  on  overtones  of  bitterness,  with 
neither  side  wishing  to  yield  any  conces- 
sions to  the  other.  The  United  States 
has  been  particularly  Incensed  by  the 
French  questioning  of  our  good  faith,  and 
by  French  intimations  that  they  want  to 
have  the  power  to  trigger  nuclear  war 
if  necessary  in  order  to  commit  America 
to  massive  intervention  on  their  behalf. 
Paraphrasing  a  recent  sentence  of  Louis 
Halle,  the  French  President,  employing 
his  own  deterrent  would  have  virtually 
the  same  power  as  the  American  Presi- 
dent to  detonate  our  deterrent — Halle. 
Louis  J..  "The  Wrangle  Over  Strategy." 
the  New  Republic.  January  18.  1964, 
page  20. 

President  de  Gaulle's  policies  are  the 
most  dramatic  manifestation  of  an  in- 
creased  concern   of    NATO's   European 
members  for  a  greater  voice  in  alliance 
decisions     involving     nuclear     weapons. 
Several  American  proposals  have  sought 
to  relieve  this  concern,  but  since  we  have 
been  reluctant  to  permit  many  fingers  on 
the  nuclear  trigger,  these  proposals  have 
not    evoked    an    enthusiastic    response. 
During  1958  and  1959,  we  deployed  Thor 
and  Jupiter  missiles  in  Britain.  Italy,  and 
Turkey,  but  not  on  the  territory  of  any 
other  member  of  the  alliance.    Next,  we 
offered  to  sell  ballistic  missiles  to  Europe, 
while  keeping  custody  of  the  warheads, 
but   this   idea   found   little   acceptance. 
Then,  in  December  1960.  at  the  NATO 
foreign  ministers'  meeting  in  Paris.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Herter  proposed  consider- 
ation of  the  establishment  of  a  medium- 
range  sea-based  ballistic  missile  force. 
Under  the  plan,  the  United  States  would 
commit     5     Polaris     submarines,     each 
carrying  18  missiles,  to  NATO  before  the 
end  of  1963.    In  return,  our  NATO  allies 
were  to  buy  100  more  missiles  from  the 
United  States.    A  plan  for  joint  control 
of  this  force  would  then  be  worked  out. 
After  the  Kennedy  administration  as- 
sumed  office.   Secretary    Rusk    renewed 
this  commitment.     In  May  of  1962.  five 
Polaris  submarines  were  earmarked  for 
NATO     But  the  project  went  no  further, 
for  in  the  summer  of  1962  the  admin- 
istration decided  that  a  surface  fleet  was 
a  preferable  method  for  any  multilateral 


experiment  As  presently  conceived, 
such  a  force  would  consist  of  25  surface 
ships,  each  carrying  8  Polaris  missiles. 
This  would  make  a  force  of  200  missiles 
in  all.  The  crews  of  these  ships  would  be 
mixed,  representing  at  least  three  na- 
tions, with  the  United  States  one  of  these 
in  every  case.  The  estimated  total  cost 
of  such  a  force  would  be  $4  to  $6  bil- 
lion, spread  out  over  an  8-  to  10-year 
period,  with  the  greater  part  to  be  borne 
by  the  United  States  and  West  Germany. 
The  ships  and  supporting  bases  for  this 
force  would  require  a  10.000-man  force. 
It  would  be  under  the  overall  command 
of  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander. 
Europe.  Close  liaison  would  be  main- 
tained by  NATO,  the  U.S.  Strategic  Air 
Command,  and  Britain's  Bomber  Com- 
mand, and  European  officers  would  par- 
ticipate in  target  planning  at  SAC 
Headquarters — Congressional  Quarterly, 
week  ending  July  5.  1963.  page  1083. 

At  about  the  time  that  the  United 
States  was  coming  to  the  decision  to 
press  for  a  multilateral  surface  force  as 
the  means  of  satisfying  pressures  within 
NATO,  it  was  also  in  the  process  of  de- 
ciding to  abandon  Skybolt.  Since 
Britain  had  pinned  her  defenses  to  this 
standoff  missile,  which  was  flred  from 
an  aircraft,  the  United  States  appeared 
to  have  pulled  the  rug  from  under 
Britain's  independent  deterrent.  Brit- 
afn's  reaction  was  one  of  great  conster- 
nation and  anger,  and  Anglo-American 
relations  were  severely  strained,  at  least 
for  a  short  time.  The  upshot  of  this  con- 
troversy was  the  Nassau  agreement  of 
December  1962.  under  which  the  United 
States  was  to  make  Polaris  missiles 
available  to  Britain,  while  Britain  would 
supply  the  nuclear  warheads  and  the 
submarines  to  carry  the  missile  systems. 
Although  this  British  force  and  equiva- 
lent American  forces  were  to  be  included 
in  a  projected  NATO  nuclear  force. 
Britain  was  to  retain  control  of  this 
nuclear  deterrent  in  the  event  supreme 
national  interests  required  it. 

Since  the  Nassau  agreement  spoke  of 
assigning  Polaris  submarines  to  a  NATO 
force,  it  implied  that  a  mutual  deterrent 
force  would  include  undersea  as  well  as 
surface  vessels.  With  our  more  recent 
emphasis  on  a  surface  fleet,  it  is  not 
clear  whether  the  current  conception 
still  includes  both  types  of  vessels,  al- 
though that  is  probably  the  case — at 
least  one  knowledgeable  commentator. 
Alastair  Buchan.  has  stated  unequivo- 
cally that  the  multilateral  force  would 
include  undersea  and  surface  ships.  See 
his  "The  Control  of  Western  Strategy."  • 
Royal  United  Service  Institution  Jour- 
nal.   November  1963.  page  305. 

If  we  are  to  be  precise,  we  must  dis- 
tinguish the  multilateral  from  the  multi- 
national force.  A  multilateral  force  im- 
plies an  integrated  arm.  Including  crews 
of  mixed  nationalities  on  missile  carry- 
ing ships,  such  ships  to  be  under  a  com- 
mon command.  A  multinational  force, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  group  the 
countries  which  have  either  nuclear 
weapons  of  their  own  or  impKjrtant 
nuclear  delivery  vehicles  into  a  special 
relationship  in  NATO,  for  purposes  of 
planning.  While  joint  action  is  implied, 
it  would  be  joint  action  by  allies,  but  by 
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separate  and  Indejoendent  national 
forces.  The  United  States  has  cham- 
pioned the  multilateral  idea,  although 
it  has  been  suggested  that  France  and 
even  Britain,  which  presented  the  multi- 
national idea  at  Nassau — ibidem — might 
l)refer  the  multinational  approach. 

The  dispute  with  Britain  arising  from 
the  cancellation  of  Skybolt  could  not 
help  having  an  impact  on  NATO  as  a 
whole.  For  one  thing,  it  gave  added 
force  to  the  p)osition  of  De  Gaulle,  who 
could  point  to  the  dangers  of  pinning 
one's  defense  on  the  United  States.  For 
another.  It  undermined  the  British  claim 
to  a  special  relationship  witli  the  United 
States,  a  claim  deriving  in  part  from 
Britain's  possession  of  a  nuclear  capa- 
bility. 

The  United  States  made  the  same  of- 
fer to  France  that  it  had  made  to  Brit- 
ain at  Nassau;  but  President  de  Gaulle 
rejected  It,  on  the  ground  that  France 
had  neither  the  warheads  nor  the  sub- 
marines to  carry  Polaris.  He  restated 
France's  intentions  of  pressing  on  with 
her  program  for  an  independent  det^- 
rent.  a  force  de  frappe.  He  may  well 
have  been  strengthened  in  his  resolve  by 
the  Skybolt  affair,  despite  his  prior  re- 
sentment at  Anglo-American  nuclear 
collaboration  and  French  exclusion 
therefrom.  Such  resentment,  while  un- 
derstandable, overlooks  the  fact  that 
Britain  attained  her  nuclear  capability 
without  special  assistance  from  the 
United  States,  having  built  up  a  backlog 
of  knowledge  during  the  Joint  wartime 
effort  to  develop  the  atomic  bomb.  But 
If  De  Gaulle  enjoyed  British  discom- 
fiture, his  official  posture  was  correct. 
All  in  all.  the  Skybolt  incident  hardly 
reflected  credit  on  U.S.  leadership  of  the 
alliance,  and  indeed  may  have  led  to  a 
temporary  decline  in  allied  confidence  in 
such  leadership. 

Confidence  has  not  been  fully  restored 
by  the  multilateral  surface  force  plan. 
Most  of  NATO's  members  feel  the  plan 
is  Impractical;  and  strong  criticism  of  it 
has  been  voiced  in  the  European  press 
and  In  some  official  circles.  British 
naval  officers  are  said  to  be  particularly 
skeptical.  However,  the  United  States 
can  truthfully  point  out.  in  reply,  that 
despite  its  repeated  invitations,  the 
European  members  of  NATO  have  never 
advanced  any  precise  and  careful  plans 
for  sharing  nuclear  control. 

So  far  as  conventional  military  forces 
are  concerned,  the  problem  remains 
what  it  always  has  been — the  reluctance 
of  NATO's  members  to  meet  their  com- 
mitments. Britain  has  been  talking  of 
cutting  down,  and  even  withdrawing,  her 
Army  of  the  Rhine.  French  troops  as- 
signed to  NATO  fall  short  of  programed 
.strength.  Part  of  the  problem  is  eco- 
nomic, but  a  greater  part  of  it  may  well 
lie  in  the  rather  widespread  European 
belief  that  any  war  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion would  be  bound  to  be  a  nuclear 
holocaust;  and  that  if  this  is  so,  there 
is  not  much  point  in  building  up  con- 
ventional forces. 

One  country  which  has  not  not  fol- 
lowed this  philo.sophy  is  West  Germany, 
which,  along  with  the  United  States,  fur- 
nishes most  of  the  ground  troops  for 
NATO's  crucial  central  front.  This  puts 
the  Germans  in  a  position  to  demand  nu- 


clear equality,  a  demand  which  the 
United  States  well  realizes  might  shatter 
the  alliance.  It  was  in  at  least  partial 
anticipation  of  such  a  demand — to  fore- 
.•<tall  the  controversy  that  nuclear  arms 
for  Germany  would  be  sure  to  provoke, 
while  at  the  same  time  honoring  legiti- 
mate German  interests — that  the  United 
States  put  forward  the  multilateral  de- 
terrent force  plan.  Germany  may  pro- 
test that  she  has  no  intention  of  asking 
for  nuclear  arms;  but  the  Gaullist  drive 
for  an  independent  nuclear  force  could 
weaken  her  resolve.  Certainly  this  is  a 
strong  argument  in  the  American  arsenal 
against  French  nuclear  aspirations. 

A  final  military  problem  is  posed  by 
the  generally  cool  attitude  of  France  to- 
ward NATO.  In  1959,  France  withdrew 
her  Mediterranean  fieet  from  NATO  con- 
trol; and  in  June  of  1963,  she  took  simi- 
lar action  with  her  North  Atlantic  fieet. 
In  1958  and  1959,  France  refused  to 
integrate  her  tactical  air  forces  with  the 
rest  of  NATO.  In  1960,  she  agreed  to 
unify  such  forces  in  the  forward  area 
only — that  is,  in  a  zone  on  either  side  of 
the  Franco-German  frontier.  It  was 
only  after  this  French  action  that  a 
unified  air  defense  system  running  from 
Turkey  to  Norway  was  established  by 
NATO. 

One  might  conclude,  then,  that  for  the 
past  3  years  the  strategic  problems  within 
NATO  have  become  intensified,  and  no 
satisfactory  solution  for  these  problems 
has  yet  been  found.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  one  of  the  reasons  for  this 
intensified  conflict  was  the  increased 
lack  of  consultation  between  the  United 
States  and  its  NATO  allies  in  the  actual 
formulation  of  that  strategy — Buchan. 
Alastair,  "Partners  and  Allies,"  For- 
eign Affairs.  July  1963.  page  632.  Thus, 
the  doctrine  of  "controlled  nuclear  re- 
sponse" arose  out  of  American  discus- 
sions,  and  was  presented  to  the  Euro- 
peans as  a  fait  accompli.  This  only 
served  to  nurture  Europ>ean  suspicions — 
Buchan.  Alastair,  "Partners  and  Allies." 
Foreign    Affairs.    July    1963.    page    632. 

ni.    POLITICAL    ABRASIONS 

Since  its  inception,  a  number  of  polit- 
ical disputes  have  arisen  within  NATO. 
The  one  issue  that  most  consistently  en- 
tangled the  United  States  was  colonial- 
ism, with  the  United  States  favoring  in- 
dependence for  particular  dependent 
areas  when  such  indei>endence  was  op- 
posed by  the  metropolitan  pwwer.  which 
also  happened  to  be  a  NATO  member. 
Thus,  we  clashed  with  France,  over 
Algeria;  and  with  Belgium,  over  the 
Congo.  <  For  the  past  3  years  such  a 
clash  has  infected  relations  between  this 
country  and  Portugal.  In  1961.  the 
United  States  voted  witli  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  for  a  resolution  calling  for  an 
inquiry  into  conditions  in  Angola.  Then 
we  voted  for  a  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  Portugal  to  institute 
reforms  in  Angola.  Portugal  also  de- 
plored our  failure  to  take  stronger  action 
against  the  Indian  seizure  of  Goa,  a 
Portuguese  territory  on  India's  coast. 
The  dilemma  for  U.S. "policy  was  simimed 
up  by  Arthur  Krock  as  follows: 

The  perplexity  of  the  U.S.  Government 
created  by  the  latest  Afro-Asian  activity  in 


the  U.N.  against  the  Portuguese  in  Angola 
grows  out  of  policies  which  require  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  to  try  simultaneously 
to  ride  twu  horses  galloping  in  opposite  di- 
rections. Our  fundamental  military  alliance 
in  NATO,  and  its  strength  depend  greatly 
on  the  unity  which  this  Government  is  ever 
urging.  Our  fundamental  diplomatic  policy 
is  to  demonstrate  by  votes  in  the  U.N.  and 
otherwise  that  the  United  States  unreserv- 
edly supports  movements  for  the  independ- 
ence of  people  everywhere.  (New  York 
Times,  June  8,  1961.) 

The  United  States  has  never  fully  ex- 
tricated itself  from  this  predicament. 

Portuguese  sovereignty  over  the 
Azores,  where  the  United  States  has  had 
bases  since  World  War  II,  put  them  in 
a  position  to  exercise  considerable  lever- 
age when  the  United  States  sought  an 
extension  of  these  base  rights.  Because 
of  our  desire  to  have  the  agreement  ex- 
tended without  a  prohibitive  increase  in 
the  Portuguese  asking  price,  either  polit- 
ical or  financial,  even  though  the  bases 
are  less  important  than  formerly,  we 
backtracked  somewhat  from  our  previous 
stand  on  Angola,  abstaining  from  a  vote 
on  a  Security  Council  resolution  calling 
upon  Portugal  to  grant  independence  to 
her  African  colonies.  This  action,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  satisfied 
neither  the  Portuguese  nor  the  Africans. 
When  our  lease  on  the  Azores  bases  ex- 
pired at  the  end  of  1962  the  Portuguese 
let  us  stay  on,  pending  a  new  settlement. 
We  are  still  there  on  this  somewhat  un- 
satisfactory ad  hoc  basis.  There  seems 
little  doubt  that  the  Portuguese  inclina- 
tion to  drag  matters  out  is  directly  re- 
lated to  their  dissatisfaction  over  U.S. 
policy  regarding  their  African  posses- 
sions. 

Just  as  the  importance  of  Portugal 
within  NATO  was  pointed  up  during 
1962-63.  so  was  that  of  her  Iberian 
neighbor.  Spain.  Spain  is  not  a  member 
of  NATO;  but  the  United  States  main- 
tains there  bases  which  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  NATO  strategy.  The  de- 
fense pact  under  which  the  United  States 
exercised  its  rights  to  these  bases  ex- 
pired in  September  1963.  It  was  renewed 
for  a  5-year  period,  but  not  until  after 
concern  had  been  expressed  over  pos- 
sible Spanish  exploitation  of  her  position 
to  gain  admission  to  NATO,  or  at  least 
to  effect  a  closer  association  with  the 
alliance.  Formal  Spanish  application 
for  admission  would  have  elicited  formal 
Scandinavian  opposition,  and  perhaps 
split  the  alliance.  That  such  an  applica- 
tion was  not  made  is  due,  at  least  in 
part,  to  the  buildup  of  Polaris  and  other 
missile  forces,  and  the  subsequent  de- 
cline in  importance  of  Spanish  air  bases. 
But  Spain  did  not  come  off  too  badly  in 
the  base  negotiations.  In  a  joint  state- 
ment of  Secretary  Rusk  and  the  SpanisJ . 
Foreign  Minister  the  United  States  af- 
firmed its  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  Spain  to  the  security,  well-being,  and 
development  of  the  Atlantic  and  Medi- 
terranean areas.  There  is  to  be  a  joint 
consultative  committee  on  defense,  with 
headquarters  in  Madrid.  A  threat  to 
either  country  is  a  matter  of  common 
concern,  and  both  coimtries  recognize 
that  the  security  of  each  of  them  is  nec- 
essary to  the  common  security.  If  this 
agreement  does  not  admit  Spain  to 
NATO  directly,  it  nevertheless  appears 
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to  amount,  as  the  French  paper  Le 
Monde  pointed  out.  to  a  military  pact 
which  is  not  formally  called  one — Le 
Monde,  September  28.  1963.  As  such,  it 
can  have  a  definite  bearing  on  NATO 
policy  at  some  future  date. 

At  the  present  moment  the  political 
problem  most  threatening  to  NATO  is 
the  quarrel  between  the  Greeks  and 
Turks  on  Cyprus.  The  particulars  of 
that  quarrel  need  not  concern  us  here. 
The  United  States  was  asked  by  Britain, 
along  with  West  Germany.  France,  and 
Italy,  to  supply  troops  for  a  NATO  peace- 
keeping force  on  Cyprus.  We  were  re- 
luctant to  become  involved,  but  agreed 
provisionally  to  go  along.  But  the  plan 
is  now  dead  because  the  Cyprus  Govern- 
ment refused  to  accept  it.  Apparently 
the  Cyprus  Government  did  not  like  the 
idea  of  any  NATO  force,  because  Turkey 
is  a  NATO  member,  and  under  the  1960 
Constitution  of  Cyprus.  Turkey.  Greece, 
and  Britain  as  guarantors  of  Cyprus'  in- 
dependence, each  may  intervene  in 
Cypriot  aflairs. 

At  any  rate,  Cyprus  and  Britain  ad- 
dressed an  urgent  appeal  to  the  U.N., 
and  the  problem  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Security  Council.  It  has  been  re- 
ported that  a  plan  advanced  by  U  Thant. 
the  Secretary  General,  has  found  favor, 
and  stands  a  good  chance  of  accept- 
ance. This  plan  calls  for  an  interna- 
tional force  to  maintain  the  peace  in 
Cyprus,  and  the  appointment  of  a  neutral 
mediator  who  would  seek  a  long-range 
political  settlement.  From  the  Cypriot 
point  of  view  the  essential  thing  is,  at 
the  very  least,  a  declaration  of  respect 
for  Cyprus'  sovereignty.  At  the  maxi- 
mum they  would  like  a  repudiation  of 
those  provisions  giving  Greece.  Turkey, 
and  Britain  the  right  to  intervene. 

The  United  States,  and  indeed  all  other 
members  of  NATO,  must  proceed  with 
caution  in  this  dispute,  lest  it  get  out  of 
hand  and  blow  apart  NATO's  eastern 
flank.  If  nothing  else,  the  dispute  is  in- 
structive in  pointing  out  that  NATO  is 
anything  but  a  monolithic  structure. 
Unfortunately  it  also  highlights  Britain's 
conventional  weakness,  for  her  troops 
have  been  stretched  so  thin  by  a  succes- 
sion of  crises  that  she  was  forced  to  turn 
to  her  fellow  NATO  members  for  assist- 
ance lest  she  further  deplete  her  already 
undermanned  forces  in  Germany.  De- 
spite the  decline  in  British  conventional 
strength  furthermore,  there  is  little  like- 
lihood of  the  present  Conservative  or  of 
a  possible  future  Labor  government  in- 
stituting conscription. 

If  the  Cyprus  quarrel  is  presently  the 
most  severe  within  NATO  that  should 
not  obscure  the  fact  that  Franco-United 
States  disagreements  characterize  the 
political  as  well  as  the  militao'  sphere. 
On  January  22.  1963.  a  treaty  of  coopera- 
tion was  signed  between  France  and  Ger- 
many, which  was  ratified  in  May  by  the 
German  Bundestag  and  m  June  by  the 
French  National  Assembly  This  treaty 
signalized  the  French  desire  to  play  an 
independent  political,  as  weil  as  military, 
role  On  the  German  side  this  treaty 
was  largely  the  doing  of  former  Chancel- 
lor Adenauer,  who  reportedly  was  im- 
happy  with  what  he  believed  to  be  a 
more  flexible  attitude  of  the  Kennedy 


administration  toward  Berlin.    It  is  also 
conceivable  that  the  Chancellor  had  been 
won  over  to  the  view  that  Europe  must 
have  its  own  nuclear  deterrent,  and  be- 
lieved that  joining  forces  with  De  Gaulle 
might  help  bring  this  about.    But  what- 
ever   Adenauer's    motivation,    it    seems 
fairly  clear  that  the  Bundestag  was  not 
too  happy  with  the  arrangement,  for  it 
ratified  the  treaty  with  a  preamble  re- 
affirming German  commitments  to  the 
United  States,  to  NATO,  to  the  unifica- 
tion of  Germany,  and  to  the  unification 
of  Western  Europe  through  the  integra- 
tion of  Britain  and  other  countries  wish- 
ing to  join.    Other  German  leaders,  such 
as  the  present  Chancellor.  Erhard.  For- 
eign Minister  Schroeder.  and  President 
Lubke  were  all  known  to  be  uneasy  at 
this  tack  In  German  policy.    For  while 
under   other   circumstances    a    Franco- 
German  rapprochement  might  give  cause 
for  satisfaction,  under  present  circum- 
stances, with  De  Gaulle  mistrustful  of 
American  leadership  and  determined  to 
pursue  his  own  policy,  it  gave  cause  for 
anxiety.     For   one  thing,  these  leaders 
bfelieved.  Germany  should  not  be  drawn 
into  any  Franco- American  quarrel.    For 
another,    it    seemed    obvious    that    the 
French  connection  could  provide  no  real 
substitute  for  the  American  guarantees 
that  are  vital  to  West  German  security. 
In  any  event  it  does  not  appear  likely 
that   the    Franco-German    Tieaty   will 
be  a  touchstone  of  Bonn's  policy,  now 
that  Dr.  Adenauer  has  left  the  scene. 
This  is  apparently  the  case  not  only  be- 
cause Germany  wants  American  nuclear 
protection,  but  also  because  the  German 
interest   in   reunification   seems   rather 
unlikely  to  be  advanced  by  a  GauUist 
orientation  to  her  policy.    This  does  not 
mean  the  end  to  French  foreign  policy 
initiatives,  some  of  which  we  are  going 
to  deem  inimical  to  our  interests.    The 
recognition   of   Communist   China    and 
the  suggestion  for  the  neutralization  of 
Vietnam  are  two  current   illustrations. 
As  long  as  France  desires  to  play  a  more 
active  role  on  the  world  stage  we  may 
expect  such  periodic  eruptions,  with  con- 
comitant strains  on  NATO. 

rv.    ECONOMIC    PmOBLEMS 

Throughout  its  existence  NATO  has 
been  necessarily  concerned  with  eco- 
nomic problems  which  might  adversely 
affect  the  defense  effort.  First  and  fore- 
most was  the  simple  fact  of  the  economic 
burden  the  NATO  defense  effort  imposed 
on  its  members.  Then  followed  the  re- 
lated problems  of  rising  prices,  possible 
inflation,  imbalance  of  payments,  dif- 
ficulties in  the  procurement  and  dis- 
tribution of  raw  materials,  and  so  forth. 
While  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
grumbling  over  the  economic  require- 
ments of  NATO,  and  indeed  the  reluc- 
tance to  meet  force  goals  can  be  attrib- 
uted partially  to  this  factor,  the 
difficulties  enumerated  did  not  cause  any 
major  breach  within  NATO 

But  NATO  could  not  escape  repercus- 
sions arising  from  the  attempt  to  unite 
Europe  economically.  In  particular, 
it  is  undeniable  that  French  rejection 
of  BriUin  s  bid  for  entry  into  the  Com- 
mon Market  a  year  ago — although 
technically  the  negotiations  concerned 
the  establishment  of  conditions  for  en- 


try— imposed  a  severe  strain  on  Franco- 
British  relations  and  thus  indirectly  on 
NATO,  to  which  each  of  the  Six  belong. 
Although  the  Common  Market  did  not 
break  up.  and  indeed  the  other  members 
opposed  the  French  action,  the  drive  for 
European  integration  did  lose  momen- 
tum. Furthermore  the  French  decision 
meant  the  perpetuation  of  Western  Eu- 
rope's division  into  two  economic  camps, 
with  leading  NATO  members  in  each. 
Other  pronouncements  of  President  de 
Gaulle  relative  to  the  economic  affairs 
of  the  Common  Market  have  caused 
some  uneasiness  among  the  other  mem- 
bers, particularly  a  statement  of  last 
July  29  in  which  he  said  that  at  the 
forthcoming  round  of  tariff  negotiations 
between  the  United  States  and  Europe 
the  Common  Market  must  either  stand 
on  its  own  feet  or  it  must  disappear. 
This  was  coupled  with  a  statement  that 
Europe  must  assure  its  own  food  sup- 
plies, which  was  taken  to  mean  that 
France  must  have  an  assured  market 
for  her  agricultural  produce  within  the 
Common  Market. 

But  generally  speaking,  agricultural 
policy  within  the  Common  Market  is  not. 
at  this  writing,  a  major  source  of  stress 
within  NATO.  Rather,  difficulties  arose 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Com- 
mon Market,  and  it  was  these  which  for 
a  time  threatened  to  engender  unwonted 
bitterness. 

These  dilBculties.  embodied  in  the  so- 
called    chiCken    war,    had    their    origin 
in  the  EEC's  implementation  of  the  first 
phases  of  its  common  agricultural  policy. 
As  part  of  this  process,  the  Market  raised 
its  ad  valorem  duties  on  American  poul- 
try from  15  percent  to  45  percent.    The 
United  States  estimated  that  this  would 
cause  damages  to  American  poultry  ex- 
ports amounting  to  S46  million.    The  EEC 
assessed  the  damages  at  far  less,  and 
argued   that   in   any   event  community 
poultry    producers    were    fast    adopting 
U.S.  mass  production  methods,  and  that 
as  a  result  we  were  going  to  lose  much 
of  our  European  market  fairly  soon,  any- 
way.   With  the  Common  Market  stand- 
ing   adamant,    the   United   States    took 
steps  to  retaliate,  by  withdrawing  trade 
concessions  on  a  number  of  commodi- 
ties to  make  up  for  the  estimated  losses 
to  our  poultry  industry.    Eventually  the 
Common  Market  accepted  mediation  of 
the  dispute  by  a  special  GATT  panel,  as 
we  had  earlier  proposed.     That  panel 
fixed  the  damage  to  the  United  States  at 
$26   million,    rather    than    S46    million. 
This  was  a  great  deal  closer  to  the  mar- 
ket estimate  of  $19  million  than  to  our 
own    figure      This    past    January    the 
United   States    withdrew   trade   conces- 
sions to  EEC  countries  equal  to  the  value 
of  this  particular  loss.    Thus  while  the 
matter  has  been  smoothed  over,  there 
has  been  a  certain  decline  in  confidence 
in  this  country  over  the  direction  the 
EEC  might  be  taking.     Obviously,  this 
could   complicate   our   relations   within 
NATO. 

One  reason  for  US.  vehemence  against 
the  increase  m  poultry  tariffs  lay  in  the 
difficult  US.  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion. The  United  Stales  has  continued 
to  insist  that  its  European  allies  pay  a 
greater  share  of  both  the  defense  and 
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foreign  aid  load  as  a  means  of  reducing 
our  unfavorable  balance-of-payments 
position  and  the  consequent  gold  out- 
flow. Our  allies  have  generally  stepped 
up  their  expenditures  in  these  areas, 
particularly  with  respect  to  foreign  aid. 
but  in  our  view  their  efforts  have  not 
been  commensurate  with  what  their 
booming  economies  can  support.  This 
question  has  been  a  continuing  source  of 
friction  within  NATO,  that  was  high- 
lighted during  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, and  may  be  again  in  the  future. 

V.    SOME    PARTING    THOUGHTS 

NATO  i^  beset  with  problems,  so  much 
so  that  some  people  predict  its  dissolu- 
tion. Yet  it  has  never  been  free  of 
problems  from,  the  moment  the  rearma- 
ment of  Germany  was  decided  upon.  In 
the  past  few  years  differences  over 
strategy  and  over  the  control — in  the 
sense  of  the  right  of  review^^to  be  exer- 
cised by  our  European  allies  with  respect 
to  nuclear  weapons,  have  perhaps  been 
exacerbated.  This  is  due  primarily  to 
the  clash  fostered  by  the  French  belief 
in  the  need  for  their  own  deterrent  sys- 
tem, and  the  American  feeling  that  we 
must  maintain  as  close  control  as  pos- 
sible over  the  decision  to  employ  nuclear 
weapons  if  our  strategy  of  flexible  re- 
sponse is  to  be  viable.  This  strategic 
argument  is  complicated  by  political  and 
economic  problems  which  in  themselves 
are  considerable  sources  of  internal 
NATO  division.  The  plan  Amefica  is 
advocating  to  accommodate  allied  insist- 
ence on  sharing  control  of  nuclear 
strategy,  that  is  the  multilateral  sea- 
borne force,  appears  to  have  a  less  than 
50-50  chance  of  adoption  by  NATO. 
Even  If  it  is  eventually  accepted.  France 
will  probably  continue  to  construct  her 
own  nuclear  force  and  go  her  own  in- 
dependent way.  If  It  is  not  adopted. 
NATO  will  continue  to  be  plagued  by  the 
necessity  of  finding  some  feasible  method 
of  sharing  nuclear  control.  In  either 
case,  the  waters  of  NATO  will  probably 
be  rolled  for  some  time  to  come. 

VI    A  CALL  FOR  A  NATO  SUMMIT  CONFERENCE 

I  have  discussed,  briefly  some  of  the 
history  of  NATO,  and,  more  particularly 
some  of  the  problems  which  beset  the 
alliance  at  present.  These  problems  are 
very  real,  and  they  must  be  met.  It  is 
most  appropriate,  therefore,  that  we  seek 
means  through  which  solutions  to  them 
might  be  found. 

If  we  desire  to  lead  the  West  from  wis- 
dom as  well  as  from  strength,  now  is  the 
time.  This  means,  as  I  see  it,  a  NATO 
summit  conference,  a  conference  which 
we  should  call.  That  conference  should 
be  held  as  quickly  as  it  can  be  organized 
and  the  necessary  staff  work  done. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  NATO  drift. 
Nor  should  we  permit  the  call  for  such 
a  conference  to  originate  in  another 
quarter — let  us  say  the  French  quarter. 
If  it  does,  wounded  pride  might  dictate 
our  rejection,  and  wounded  pride  seldom 
makes  for  wise  decisions.  Most  of  all, 
we  should  not  wait  until  particular  quar- 
rels and  irritations  boil  up  into  one  grand 
crisis.  If  that  happens,  any  conference 
we  call  would  meet  hastily,  under  ex- 
treme pressure,  with  111 -prepared  posl- 
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tions.  Its  chances  for  success  would 
hence  be  very  slim. 

No,  we  should  not  respond  after  the 
situation  has  gotten  out  of  hand,  as  has 
all  too  often  been  the  case  in  the  years 
since  World  War  II  ended.  We  should 
seize  the  initiative.  A  call  for  a  NATO 
smnmit  conference  would  proclaim  our 
concern  with  the  state  of  the  alliance, 
our  realization  that  our  policies,  how- 
ever well  conceived  in  terms  of  our  own 
interest,  do  not  necessarily  satisfy  the 
interests  of  the  alliance  as  a  whole.  Or, 
if  we  believe  they  honestly  do,  a  NATO 
summit  conference  would  give  us  a  plat- 
form, which  we  would  have  to  use  most 
thoroughly  and  carefully,  to  explain  to 
our  allies  why  we  think  this  way. 

I  would  like  to  see,  the  United  States 
resume  its  leadership  of  the  West,  a 
leadership  which  can  be  respected  and 
admired,  rather  than  simply  borne  with. 
A  NATO  summit  conference  would  be 
the  first  step  In  that  direction. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  couple  of  com- 
ments and  then  a  question  or  two? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  First  of  all,  I  have 
been  listening  with  great  Interest  to  the 
Senator's  analytical  summary  of  the 
problems  we  have  In  NATO.  There  Is 
no  doubt  that  those  problems  exist. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  they  have  In- 
creased in  the  last  2  or  3  years.  I  had 
the  opportunity,  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
of  visiting  a  good  many  of  the  NATO 
bases.  It  became  apparent,  in  the  proc- 
ess of  visiting  the  military  bases,  that 
many  of  the  nationals  in  them,  includ- 
ing the  Turks  and  Greeks,  who  have 
been  historic  enemies,  were  working  very 
well  together  in  a  combined  effort  to  try 
to  offset  the  Communist  pressure  we 
were  having  on  all  flanks.  But  it  also 
became  clear  to  me  that  the  political 
pressures  were  not  solved. 

During  this  process,  I  got  to  Spain. 
It  was  a  great  surprise  to  me  to  learn 
that,  although  Spain  Is  not  one  of  the 
NATO  countries,  nevertheless  her  armed 
forces  were  maneuvering  In  conjunction 
with  the  NATO  forces.  Her  military 
maneuvers  were  apparently  under 
Spain's  own  auspices  and  obviously,  un- 
der her  own  command,  but  she  had  the 
deflnite  intention  of  cooperating  with  the 
NATO  forces  to  help  us,  if  called  upon. 
I  thought  it  was  very  interesting. 

I  was  also  interested  In  the  comments 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  on  agricul- 
tural problems  with  the  Eluropean  Eco- 
nomic Community,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  chicken  problem.  I  believe 
the  Senator  stated  that  our  Government 
has  said  we  would  lose  $46  million  if  the 
treaty  were  used,  and  GATT  said  we 
would  lose  $26  million.  I  was  interested 
because  recently  we  entered  into  a  volun- 
tary agreement  with  the  Australians  and 
New  Zealanders  so  far  as  livestock  Im- 
portations into  this  country  are  con- 
cerned. The  State  Department  has  gone 
ahead  and  entered  into  these  negotia- 
tions for  the  agreement,  under  which 
the  Australians  and  the  New  Zealanders 


will  be  permitted  to  bring  into  this  coun- 
try a  little  over  10  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  livestock  produced  for  con- 
sumers in  this  country.  This  is  an  In- 
crease of  some  85  percent  over  what  we 
were  importing  in  1960. 

It  builds  into  our  economy  a  leverage 
for  the  Australians  and  New  Zealanders 
and  their  livestock  which  at  the  present 
moment  is  costing  our  own  national 
economy  $2  billion.  Not  $26  million  but 
$2  billion. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  should  emphasize  that 
point  once  more.  So  let  me  help  him 
by  asking  the  question:  Did  the  Senator 
say  $2  billion? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes;  I  said  $2  bil- 
lion. This  is  the  direct  loss  which  the 
economy  will  suffer  in  terms  of  the 
agreement  entered  into. 

It  strikes  me  that  somewhere  along 
the  line  we  must  not  only  try  to  do  some- 
thing to  expand  our  exports,  but  also  we 
must  be  realistic  enough  to  recognize 
that  if  all  the  other  countries  come  Into 
our  country  and  use  our  country  as  a 
primary  market  for  their  production,  our 
own  domestic  production  will  be  at  least 
reduced  and  may  be  eliminated — at  least 
curtailed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  un- 
employment level  in  this  country,  which 
we  are  trying  to  lower,  will  be  seriously 
affected.  This.  I  believe,  the  State  De- 
partment and  those  in  favor  of  the  idea 
have  not  really  come  to  grips  with  yet. 

On  trade  with  Communist  countries, 
which  is  another  subject,  I  wish  to  ask 
a  question.  Section  2  of  the  NATO 
Agreement  permits  us  to  call  a  confer- 
ence on  an  overall  trade  agreement,  in- 
cluding the  agreed  on  policies  on  trade 
with  Communist  countries.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  do  not  have  the 
charter  before  me,  but  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  been  trying 
to  urge  a  policy  under  which  we  could 
have  some  kind  of  conference,  such  as 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  just 
called  for,  on  trade  with  Communist 
countries.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  tjrpe 
of  conference  among  the  NATO  coun- 
tries at  the  high  level  of  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  speaking  would  be 
a  magnificent  forum  to  make  a  start. 
At  the  moment,  we  are  going  in  every 
direction  at  once. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  sure  that  would 
be  a  conference  that  would  be  germane, 
and  one  about  which  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  American  Government 
should  be  much  concerned.  We  see 
what  has  happened  in  connection  with 
shipments  to  Cuba  and  other  Commu- 
nist countries  by  our  Western  Allies.  It 
is  a  matter  which  disturbs  most  of  us 
in  this  country.  A  conference  would  af- 
ford an  opportunity  to  stress  our  point 
of  view  and  try  to  persuade  our  allies 
that  it  is  in  their  interest,  as  well  as 
ours,  to  reduce  those  shipments  quite 
considerably. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  dlstin- 
giilshed  Senator  from  Vermont.  He  has 
rendered  a  great  service  with  his  anal- 
ysis.   It  gives  the  Senate  the  historical 
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background  on  the  situation  we  are  fac- 
ing and  the  problems  that  lie  ahead. 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


AMENDMENT     OF     FEDERAL     AIR- 
PORT ACT 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  on  S  1153. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr  Hart 

in  the  chair  >  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  1153)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Airport  Act  to  extend  the  time 
for  making  grants  thereunder,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 
That  section  2  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act 
(49  U.S. C    lion  Is  amended: 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  designation  "(a)" 
at  the  beginning  thereof; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "(except  advance  plan- 
ning and  engineering  for  which  specific 
grants  have  been  made)"  Immediately  after 
"specifications"  In  paragraph  (6): 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and  the  Virgin 
Islands"  In  paragraph  (7)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam": 

(4)  by  Inserting  "of  the  advance  planning 
and  engineering  cosU  or"  Immediately  after 
"portion"  in  paragraph  (10); 

(5)  by  Inserting  "the  United  States  Air 
Force."  Immediately  after  "Navy."  In  para- 
graph (11);  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  the  subsection  heading 
"Airport  Classifications"  and  all  of  aubaec- 

tlon  (b).  „  „.„ 

Sec.  2  Section  3(b)  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1102(b))  Is  amended; 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  phrase  "War  and 
Navy  Departments"  wherever  It  appears  In 
the  subsection  heading  and  text  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Defense"; 

and 

(3)   by   striking  out   "such  DepartmenU 
and   Inserting  In   lieu   thereof  "the  Depart- 
ment" 

Sec  3.  Section  4(a)  of  such  Act  (49  U  S  C. 
H03(a>)  is  amended  by  Inserting  "and  for 
advance  planning  and  engineering  therefor" 
immediately  after  "airport  development". 

Sec.  4.  Section  5(d)  of  such  Act  (49  U  S  C. 
1104(d))  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(4)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act  in  the  several  States.  In  addition  to  other 
amounts  authorized  by  this  Act,  appropria- 
tions amounting  In  the  aggregate  to  $199,- 
500.000  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  made  to 
the  Administrator  over  a  period  of  three  fiscal 
years,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1965  Of  amounts  appropriated  un- 
der this  paragraph.  $66,500,000  shall  become 
available  for  obligation,  by  the  execution  of 
grant  agreements  pursuant  to  section  12.  be- 
ginning July  1  of  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30.  1965.  June  30.  19««.  and 
June  30.  1967.  and  shall  continue  to  be  so 
available  until  expended 

"(5)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act  In  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  In  addition  to  other  amounU  au- 
thorized by  this  Act.  appropriations  amount- 
ing In  the  aggregate  to  $4,500,000  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  made  to  the  Administrator 
over  a  period  of  three  fiscal  years,  beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965 
Of  amounU  appropriated  under  this  para- 
graph. $1,500,000  shall  become  available  for 
obligation,  by  the  execution  of  grant  agree- 
ments pursuant  to  section  12.  beginning  July 
1  of  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 
1965.  June  30.  1966.  and  June  30,  1967,  and 
shall  continue  to  be  so  available  until  ex- 


pended Of  each  such  amount.  40  per 
centum  shall  be  available  for  Hawaii,  40  per 
centum  shall  be  available  for  Puerto  Rico, 
and  20  per  centum  shall  be  available  for  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

"(6)  For  the  purpose  of  developing,  in  the 
several  States,  airports  the  primary  purpoee 
of  which  Is  to  serve  general  aviation  and  to 
relieve  congestion  at  airports  having  high 
density  of  trafHc  serving  other  segments  of 
aviation.  In  addition  to  other  amounts  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  for  such  purpose,  appro- 
priations amounting  In  the  aggregate  to 
$21  000,000  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  made 
to  the  Administrator  over  a  period  of  three 
fiscal  years,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30  1965  Of  amounts  appro- 
priated under  this  paragraph.  $7  000.000  shall 
become  available  for  obligation,  by  the  ex- 
ecution of  grant  agreements  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 12.  beginning  July  1  of  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1965.  June  30,  1966, 
and  June  30.  1967,  and  shall  continue  to  be 
so  available  until  expended  " 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act  (49 
use   1105(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  5(d)(1)"  In  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
",5(d) (1),  or  5(d) (4)":  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "for  advance  planning 
and  engineering  or"  Immediately  after 
"granU"  In  the  second  sentence 

(b)  Section  6(b)  (I)  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1105(b)(1))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  5(d)  (1)"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ".  5(d)(1),  and  6(d) 
(4)";  and  . 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section  6(d)  (3)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sections  5(d)(3) 
and  5(d)  (6)".  .^  „  „  ^ 

(c)  Section  6(b)  (2)  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1105(b)(2))   Is  amended — 

( 1 1  by  Inserting  "for  advance  planning  and 
engineering  grants  or"  Immediately  after 
"available"  In  the  first  sentence; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "advance  planning  and 
engineering  or"  Immediately  before  "proj- 
ects" In  the  second  sentence;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands" each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  In  each  such  place  "the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam". 

(d)  Section  6(c)  of  such  Act  (49  U  S.C 
1105(c))  is  amended  by  Inserting  "advance 
planning  and  engineering  and"  Immediately 
before  "projects". 

Sec  6  Section  7  of  such  Act  (49  U  S  C. 
1106)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by   Inserting   In    the   section   heading 

"ADVANCE     PLANNING     AND     ENCINEEKINC     AND" 

immediately  before  "paoJECTS"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "advance  planning  and 
engineering  and"  immediately  before  "proj- 
ects" where  It  flret  appears  In  the  text: 
and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "advance  planning  and 
engineering  cosu  or"  Immediately  after 
"United  States  share". 

Sec.  7  Immediately  after  section  7  of  such 
Act.    Insert    the    following    new    secUon: 


"ADVANCE    PLANNING    AND   ENCINCESING   CSANTS 


"Sec  8  For  the  purpose  of  developing  air- 
port layout  plans  and  plans  designed  to  lead 
to  a  project  application,  the  Administrator  Is 
authorized  to  make  granU  to  sponsors,  based 
upon  approved  advance  planning  and  en- 
gineering proposals,  for  not  more  than  66  S 
per  centum  of  the  estimated  cost  thereof. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  airport 
layout  plan'  means  a  plan  for  an  airport 
showing  boundaries  and  proposed  additions 
to  all  areas  owned  or  controlled  by  the  spon- 
sor for  airport  purposes,  the  location  and 
nature  of  existing  and  proposed  airport  fa- 
cilities and  structures,  and  the  location  on 
the  airport  of  existing  and  proposed  non- 
avlatlon  areas  and  ImprovemenU  thereon." 
Sec  8.  (a)  The  section  heading  of  section 
9  of  such  Act  (49  use  1108)  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "abvawce  puanning  and  cncineeb- 


iNO     pnoposALS     AND'     Immediately     before 

"PaOJECTS". 

(c)  Section  9(b)  of  such  Act  (49  U5.C. 
1108(a))  Is  amended  by  inserting  "an  ad- 
vance planning  and  engineering  proposal  or" 
Immediately  after  "Administrator'*  where  It 
first  appears  in  the  first  sentence 

(c)  Section  9(b)  of  such  Act  (49  U.8.C. 
lioe(b))   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "submission  of  a  proj- 
ect" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "submU- 
slon  of  an  advance  planning  and  engineer- 
ing proposal  or  a  project";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "advance  planning  and 
engineering  proposal  or"  Immediately  before 
"project"   the  second   time  It  appears. 

(d)  Section  9(c)  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1108(c))   Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "submission  of  a  proj- 
ect" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "submis- 
sion of  an  advance  planning  and  engineer- 
ing proposal  or  a  project";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "Guam,"  Immediately 
after  "the  Virgin  Islands,'". 

(e)  The    first    sentence    of    section    9(d) 
(1)    of  such   Act    (49  use    1108(d)(1))    U 
amended  to  read  as  follows;  ""All  such  proj- 
ects   and    advance    planning    and   engineer- 
ing   proposals   shall    be   subject   to   the   ap- 
proval   of    the     Administrator,    which    ap- 
proval shall  be  given  only  If  he  Is  satisfied 
that   the   project  or  advance   planning   and 
engineering  proposal  Is  not  Inconsistent  with 
plans    (existing   at   the   time  of  approval  of 
the    project   or    advance    planning    and   en- 
gineering   proposal)    of   public   agencies   for 
the  development  of  the  aree  In  which  the 
airport  Is  located  and  will  contribute  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  thU  Act, 
that  sufficient  funds  are  available  for  that 
porUon  of  the  project  or  planning  and  en- 
gineering  costs   which   are   not  to   be  paid 
by   the  United   States  under  this  Act,  that 
the    project    or    planning    and    engineering 
win  be  completed  without  undue  delay,  that 
the  public  agency  or  public  agencies  which 
submitted   the   project  application  or  plan- 
ning   and    engineering    proposal    have    legal 
authority  to  engage  In  the  airport  develop- 
ment as  proposed,  and  that  all  project  spon- 
sorship  requlremenu  prescribed   by  or   un- 
der the  authority  of  this  Act  have  been  or 
will  be  met.'" 

Sec  9.  (a)  Section  10(a)  of  such  Act 
(49  use  1109(a))  Is  amended  to  read  hM 
follows: 

■"General  Provision 

•Sec.  10  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
sections (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  section, 
the  United  States  share  payable  on  account 
of  any  approved  project  under  this  Act  shall 
not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  allowable 
project  costs." 

(b)  Section  10(b)  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
lioe(s))  U  amended  by  striking  out  "(1): 
and  the  maximum  United  States  share  un- 
der subsection  (a)(2),"'. 

(c)  Section  10(c)  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1109(c))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
parentheses  and  all  words  within  the  paren- 
theses and  Inserting  "".  not  to  exceed  75  per 
centum.". 

Sec  10  Section  11  of  such  Act  (49  U.8.C. 
1110)  Is  amended: 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4) 
through  (8)  as  paragraphs  (5)  through  (9). 
respectively,  and  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  paragraph  (3)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4)  appropriate  action.  Including  the 
adoption  of  zoning  laws,  has  been  or  will 
be  taken,  to  the  extent  reasonable,  to  re- 
strict the  use  of  land  adjacent  to  or  In  the 
Immediate  vicinity  of  the  airport  to  acUvl- 
tles  and  purposes  compatible  with  normal 
airport  operations  Including  landing  and 
take-off  of  aircraft; ": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(6)"  In  the  last  sen- 
tence and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(6)"; 
and 


(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Except  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  a  provision  of  law 
specifically  set  forth  in  this  Act  or  In  another 
Act  of  Congress,  no  rule,  regulation,  require- 
ment, restriction,  or  order  heretofore  or 
hereafter  Issued,  established,  proclaimed,  or 
published  by  any  officer,  employee,  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  establishment  in,  of,  or 
under  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment shall  apply  to  the  construction,  main- 
tenance, operation,  or  administration  of  any 
airport  or  project  with  respect  to  which 
funds  have  been  or  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended under  this  Act," 

Sec.  11.  Section  12  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.e. 
1111)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  to 
read  as  follows:  "Upon  approving  an  ad- 
vance planning  and  engineering  proposal  or 
a  project  application,  the  Administrator,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  shall  transmit 
to  the  sponsor  or  sponsors  of  the  advance 
planning  and  engineering  proposal  or  proj- 
ect application  an  offer  to  pay  the  United 
States  share  of  the  planning  and  engineer- 
ing costs  or  allowable  project  costs."'; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "of  the  project"  where 
it  appears  in  the  third  sentence;  and 

(3)  by  amending  the  last  sentence  to  read 
as  follows:  "Unless  and  until  such  a  grant 
agreement  has  been  executed,  the  United 
States  shall  not  pay,  nor  be  obligated  to  pay, 
any  portion  of  the  costs  which  have  been 
or  may  be  incurred." 

Sec.  12.  Section  14  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1113)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  '"advance  planning  and 
engineering  costs  or"  immediately  before 
"allowable"   in    the   second   sentence; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "of  the  project"  each 
place  It  appears  In  the  second  and  third 
sentences: 

(3)  by  Inserting  "advance  planning  and 
engineering  or"  immediately  before  "airport 
development"  each  place  it  appears  In  the 
second  and  fourth  sentences; 

(4)  by  inserting  "of  advance  planning  and 
engineering  costs  or"  immediately  after 
"United  States  share"  In  the  third  sentence; 
and 

(5)  by  inserting  "planning  and  engineer- 
ing or"  immediately  after  "such"  where  it 
first  appears  in  the  fourth  sentence. 

Sec.  13.  The  Federal  Airport  Act  is  amend- 
ed further  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  section  as  follows : 

"ACCESS    TO     RECORDS 

"Sec.  21.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  grants 
under  this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as 
the  Administrator  shall  prescribe,  includ- 
ing records  which  fully  disclose  the  amount 
and  the  disposition  by  such  recipient  of 
the  proceeds  of  such  grants,  the  total  cost 
of  the  plan  or  program  in  connection  with 
which  such  grants  are  given  or  used,  and 
the  amount  and  nature  of  that  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  plan  or  program  supplied 
by  other  sources  and  such  other  records  as 
will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

'"(b)  The  Administrator  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  their  duly  authorized  representatives, 
shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit 
and  examination  to  any  books,  documents. 
papers  and  records  of  the  recipient  that  are 
pertinent  to  the  grants  received  under  this 
Act." 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  and  request 
a  conference  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives thereon,  and  that  the  Chair 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding   Officer  appointed  Mr.   Mon- 


RONEY,  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Morton,  and  Mr. 
ScoTT  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


THE  lOU'S,  NO.  8:  WATER  OVER  THE 
DAM  IN  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  a  Virginia  State  senator,  Edward 
O.  McCue  of  Charlottesville,  asked  for 
an  investigation  of  high  electric  and  tele- 
phone rates  in  his  State,  despite  record 
earnings  by  the  utilities. 

Senator  McCue's  interest  Is  warranted. 

The  value  of  Virginia  Electric  &  Power 
Co.  common  stock  has  increased  in  capi- 
tal value  more  than  five  times  during  the 
past  11  years.  Dividends  have  been 
handsome.  The  value  of  each  stock- 
holder's 1953  investment  has  increased 
more  than  50  percent  annually  since 
that  date.  However,  there  have  been  no 
major  adjustments  in  rates  charged  resi- 
dential customers  for  about  10  years. 
And  that  last  major  adjustment,  af- 
firmed in  a  Virginia  court  in  1955,  was  a 
rate  increase. 

A  review  of  the  hearing  which  pre- 
ceded that  increase,  and  an  examination 
of  statements  made  subsequently  by  of- 
ficials of  Vepco  and  the  State  corpora- 
tion commission — the  utility  regulatory 
body  in  Virginia — illustrate  how  the 
electric  consumer  is  subsidizing  the 
stockholder  and  how  the  regulation  of 
lOU's  has  broken  down. 

Customers  of  Vepco — and  they  in- 
clude Members  of  this  body — are  billed 
every  other  month.  Vepco  was  in  the 
process  of  changing  from  monthly  to  bi- 
monthly billing  during  the  1953  rate 
hearing.  Maximilian  George  Baron,  an 
attorney  for  Arlington  County,  which 
was  fighting  the  proposed  rate  increase, 
asked  the  company  treasurer.  Samuel 
Edward  Ratcliffe — now  vice  president — 
how  much  the  company  would  save  by 
bimonthly  billing.  Mr.  Ratcliffe  replied 
that  some  150,000  customers — about  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  served — were  already 
on  bimonthly  billing.  The  company 
planned  to  put  about  25.000  more  cus- 
tomers on  bimonthly  billing,  he  said,  "so 
the  only  additional  savings  that  might  be 
gained  would  be  with  respect  to  this  25,- 
000  additional  customers." 

"What  is  the  amount  that  would  be 
saved  on  that?"  asked  Arlington 
Country's  counsel. 

"That  would  run  approximately 
$60,000  a  year."  responded  Vepco's  treas- 
urer. 

The  State  corporation  commission 
accepted  the  company's  stated  position. 
Commissioner  H.  Lester  Hooker  said,  in 
his  opinion: 

This  protestant  [Arlington  County)  also 
asserted  that  expenses  should  be  reduced  be- 
cause of  savings  to  be  anticipated  from  bi- 
monthly billings.  •  •  •  The  savings  from 
bimonthly  billing  are,  as  the  treasurer  of 
the  company  testified,  of  a  very  modest 
amount  and  almost  all  of  the  savings  that 
are  practical  have  been  already  realized. 

Therefore,  the  predicted  Income  re- 
flected no  savings  in  expenses  by  reason 
of  additional  bimonthly  billing  of  Vepco 
customers. 


Mr.  President,  now  let  us  see  what  the 
company  and  the  commission  have  said 
more  recently  about  bimonthly  billing. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Will,  at  that  time  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Vepco,  journeyed  to  New 
York  in  March  1960,  where  he  was  inter- 
viewed by  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  I 
shall  read  one  paragraph  from  the 
Journal's  March  7,  1960,  article: 

The  (Virginia  Electric  &  Power)  company's 
ratio  of  operating  ext>enses  to  operating  reve- 
nues was  41.72  percent  last  year,  according  to 
Mr.  Will,  reflecting  a  gradual  decrease  from 
49.07  5  years  ago.  He  said  the  company  esti- 
mated a  "further  slight  improvement"  in 
this  ratio  in  1960.  Contributing  toward  the 
lower  ratio,  Mr.  Will  states,  was  the  com- 
pany's method  of  billing  its  customers  every 
other  month,  saving  $2  million  last  year  over 
the  cost  of  monthly  billing. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  appear  that 
savings  from  bimonthly  billing  are  not  as 
modest  as  the  company  and  commission 
visualized  they  would  be. 

However,  to  my  knowledge,  neither  has 
suggested  that  electric  rates  be  reduced 
to  reflect  this  saving. 

Under  the  water-over-the-dam  prin- 
ciple of  utility  regulation,  the  party 
which  benefits  from  a  miscalculation  of 
predicted  income  is  not  required  to  share 
the  benefits  with  the  other  party. 

This  month  a  Vepco  customer  in 
northern  Virginia  asked  the  State  cor- 
poration commission  how  much  the 
company  had  saved  in  recent  years  by 
bimonthly  billing,  and  the  extent  to 
which  these  savings  were  reflected  in  the 
rate  structure.  The  reply  from  the  State 
corporation  commission  said: 

We  do  not  have  any  specific  Information 
concerning  the  amount  of  money  saved  by 
the  Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co.  by  the  use 
of  bimonthly  billing. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  the  Interest  of 
a  Virginia  State  senator  In  this  subject 
is  warranted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  a  United 
Press  article  appearing  In  the  February 
18  issue  of  the  Northern  Virginia  Sun, 
under  the  heading  "Bill  Asks  Utility  Rate 
Probe":  a  series  of  three  articles  by  Rice 
Odell  which  appeared  last  year  in  the 
Washington  Dally  News;  a  letter  to  the 
State  corporation  commission  from  the 
Arlington  County  board,  dated  August 
21.  1963,  and  an  analysis  of  earnings  and 
rates  of  Vepco  and  the  Chesapeake  & 
Potomac  Telephone  Co,  of  Virginia, 
which  was  prepared  by  Martin  Bennett 
Associates,  consultant  to  the  Norfolk 
City  Council. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  the  unani- 
mous conclusion  of  the  Arlington  County 
board  based  upon  a  study  by  the  county 
public  utilities  commission: 

The  rate  of  return  for  Vepco,  instead  of 
fluctuating  about  the  6-percent  level  which 
the  State  corporation  commission  said  was 
appropriate  in  1953,  actually  reached  the  7- 
percent  level  in  1962  and.  based  on  ciurent 
Information,  the  rate  continues  to  climb. 
The  stockholders  have  benefited  greatly  as 
their  dividends  per  share  have  increased  123 
percent  since  1954.  At  the  same  time,  the 
residential  user  of  electricity  who  is  unable 
to  take  advantage  of  the  new  promotional 
rates,  is  eligible  for  a  maximum  annual  rate 
saving  of  but  60  cents. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Northern  Virginia  Sun. 
Feb    18.  19641 
BILL  Asks  Utility  Rati:  Probe— Telephone. 
Electric    Prices    Hrr 
Richmond — Senator  Edward  O    McCue  of 
Charlottesville  wants  to  And  out  why  tele- 
phone   and    electric    rates    In    Virginia    are 
••quite  hlgh'^  despite  record  earnings  of  the 
States  utility  companies 

McCue  Introduced  a  resolution  Monday 
that  would  require  the  State  corporation- 
commission  to  provide  the  answers  by  Feb- 
ruary 24  to  a  long  string  of  questions  "for 
the  protection  of  homeowners  and  domestic 
users  " 

The  resolution  was  one  of  51  last  minute 
measures  Introduced  In  the  upper  chamber 
of  the  Virginia  General  Assembly.  Further 
legislation  during  the  current  session  may  be 
Introduced  only  by  unanimous  consent  of  the 
members  or  on  request  of  the  Governor. 

McCue  remarked  on  the  senate  floor  last 
week  that  he  had  received  a  "flood  of  letters^^ 
from  homemakers  In  the  Richmond  area  in 
response  to  the  suggestion  of  Joseph  Weeks, 
a  television  commentator  on  WRVA-TVs 
••News  Probe. ■•  an  editorial  program 

Weeks  told  his  viewers  last  week  to  squawk 
to  Senator  McCue  If  they  thought  their  util- 
ity rates  were  too  high.  Consequently. 
McCue  said  he  received  more  than  50  letters 
from  the  Richmond  area  complaining  about 
utility  rates. 

Weeks  contended  McCue  favored  taxing  the 
utility  companies  to  the  point  where  they 
were  forced  to  raise  their  rates. 

However.  In  his  resolution  McCue  said: 
•'It  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  general  public  that  the  stock  of  the 
major  power  companies  and  telephone  com- 
panies has  increased  In  value  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  •  •  •  stock  splits  have  taken 
place  •  He  singled  out  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co.  as  recently  splitting  its 
stock  shares  3  for  1.  and  proposing  to  have 
a  further  2  for  1  stock  spilt 

••These  companies  are  making  money  hand 
over  foot."  he  said  on  the  senate  floor 
•"Being  a  businessman.  Im  not  against  mak- 
ing money  I  only  wish  Id  have  gotten  in  on 
the  split  with  some  of  that  AT.  St  T  stock. "• 
The  resolution  asked  the  State  corpora- 
tion commission  to  report  on  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  rates  of  return  allowed  major  tele- 
phone and  electric  companies  In  1948  and 
the  rate  allowed  today 

The  average  sales  price  of  telephone  and 
electric  stock  In  1948  and  the  price  today, 
disregarding  splits 

Rates  for  electricity  in  Virginia  as  com- 
pared with  those  charged  in  the  neighbor- 
ing States. 

The  average  lowest  price  charged  the  home- 
owner for  the  minimum  electric  bill  com- 
pared with  the  price  charged  major  indus- 
trial users  of  electricity. 

The  last  day's  flood  of  bills  and  resolu- 
tions, which  brought  the  total  to  442  in  the 
senate  for  the  entire  session.  Included  a 
Republican  bill  that  would  abolish  closed- 
door  sessions  from  the  general  assembly 
down  to  the  local  school  board. 

Senator  James  Turk  of  Radford  sponsored 
the  measure  to  require  all  public  meetings 
to  be  open  to  the  public — excluding  execu- 
tive sessions. 

These  sessions  could  be  called  only  on  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  'national  defense,  the 
negotiations  for  the  sale  of  public  property, 
in  which  the  reputation  of  any  person  Is 
at  issue  " 

Turk  also  sponsored  a  bill  to  require  that 
Commonwealth's  attorneys  represent  the 
State  highway  department  in  all  matters  In- 
volving land  acquisition  and  rights-of-way 
As  It  stands  now.  the  department  appoints  Its 


attorneys,  subject  to  approval  by  the  attor- 
ney general 

It  was  revealed  last  week  that  at  least  15 
members  of  tre  general  assembly  were  work- 
ing for  the  highway  department  on  rights- 
of-way. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News) 

Are  Electric  Bills  Too  High? 

(By  RlceOdell) 

(One  of  a  series) 

If  you  think  your  electric  bills  are  too  high, 

you  may  be  right. 

A  number  of  experts  think  bills  in  the 
Washington  area  are  running  an  average 
of  $1  or  more  per  month  above  what  should 
be  allowed 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  electric  com- 
panies are  gouging  their  customers.  They 
are  charging  rates  set  by  law.  However, 
there  Is  growing  concern  that  the  legal  rates 
may  be  too  high. 

Various  commissions  serve  as  watchdogs 
for  the  consumer.  They  are  supposed  to  see 
that  the  rates  charged  are  "Just  and  reason- 
able." and  they  have  the  power  to  back  up 
their  findings. 

But  If  the  consumer  thinks  this  is  a  guar- 
antee against  being  overcharged,  he  might 
change  his  mind  If  he  knew  how  the  system 
works. 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  three  utility  com- 
missions have  taken  a  sudden  Interest  In  the 
rates  being  charged  by  the  two  big  electric 
companies  serving  the  Washington  area — 
Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.  and  Virginia 
Electric  Power  Co. 

The  Maryland  and  District  public  utilities 
commissions  have  both  launched  investiga- 
tions of  Pepco  rates  and  the  Arlington  Pub- 
lic Utilities  Commission  seeks  a  probe  of 
Vepco  rates. 

The  District  PUC.  which  last  set  rates  for 
Pepco  in  1959.  now  suspects  that  Its  more 
than  376.(XX)  customers  are  being  overcharged 
at  the  rate  of  roughly  $7  million  a  year. 

This  would  come  out  to  more  than  918  a 
year  per  average  customer. 

(This  figure  does  not  Indicate  how  the 
burden  is  divided  between  residential  and 
commercial  users  ) 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  suff  of 
the  Arlington  Public  Utilities  Commission 
has  concluded  that  Vepco's  810.000  customers 
are  paying  almost  $15  million  a  year  more 
than  they  should.  This  also  represents 
about  918  a  year  per  average  customer. 

At  the  moment.  Pepco  officials  are  declin- 
ing to  make  any  comment  on  the  situation. 
Vepco  has  denied  any  overcharge  at  any 
time. 

Here's  how  things  work: 
The  regulatory  commission  at  any  time 
It  deems  appropriate,  holds  a  hearing  and  is 
then  supposed  to  fix  rates  designed  to  be 
"Just  and  reasonable."  This  may  involve 
either  raising  or  lowering  the  previous  rates 
There  are  several  factors  usually  considered 
In  deciding  what  is  reasonable: 

The  company  should  not  be  allowed  to 
reap  profits  which  far  exceed  those  of  normal 
business. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  company  should  be 
allowed  to  earn  enough  so  it  can  provide 
sound  management  and  credit  and  attract, 
at  low  cost,  the  investment  capital  it  needs  to 
operate  properly. 

WHAT'S   PAim? 
What  rate  of  return  on  Investment  Is  con- 
sidered fair? 

The  Supreme  Court  has  said  this  varies 
with  the  company  and  the  circumstances. 
Leaving  off  the  extremes,  the  opinions  of 
State  commissions  usually  vary  from  around 
5.25  to  7.25  percent. 

(The  conservative  or  liberal  character  of 
a  commission  Is  usually  reflected  In  the  per- 
centage   considered    reasonable.) 

In  general,  a  6-percent  rate  of  return  on 
Investment  has  long  been  regarded  as  the 


norm.  In  fact,  since  1954  the  District  PUC 
has  tried  to  set  Pepco  rates  which  would 
return  6  85  percent.  In  Virginia  In  1953,  the 
authorities  said  that  a  proper  rettirn  would 
be  5  87  percent. 

In  spite  of  this,  studies  Indicate  that  the 
present  profits  of  Pepco  are  more  than  6.6 
percent,  and  those  of  Vepco  about  7  percent. 

That  sounds  slight,  but  consider  what  It 
would  mean  In  the  case  of  Vepco  to  have  a 
return  of  6  87  percent,  for  example,  rather 
than  5  87  percent: 

The  company's  rate  base  (or  capital  invest- 
ment) at  the  end  of  1962  was  nearly  9717 
million.  The  1  percent  difference  on  that 
amounU  to  almost  97.2  million. 

For  the  company  to  realize  that  amount 
of  profit,  after  Federal  taxes  of  53  percent 
are  taken  out,  it  would  have  to  take  in  gross 
revenues  of  almost  915  million — and  that 
915  million  represenU  overcharge  to  the  cus- 
tomers beyond  what  is  necessary  to  yield  the 
approved  5  87  percent  profit. 

Vepco's   BrnciENCY    Brings    It   Under   Fimi 

(By  Rice  Odell) 

(Second  of  a  scries) 

There  is  evidence,  too  strong  to  be  ignored, 
that  the  rates  being  charged  by  Virginia 
Electric  it  Power  Co.  are  too  high  to  be  con- 
sidered "reasonable,'^  as  that  word  is  used 
In  utility  rate  semantics. 

There  has  been  no  major  change  In  the 
rates  since  March  1,  1954 — but  the  story  of 
company  earnings  is  far  different.  These 
are  some  Illustrations: 

In  1953  the  average  market  price  of  Vepco 
common  stock  was  a  little  over  925.  It  has 
recently  been  around  944.  In  addition,  since 
1953  there  have  been  2-for-l  and  3-for-2 
stock  splits,  so  that  every  share  in  1963  has 
turned  into  3  shares  today. 

Thus  a  single  925  share  in  1953  has  In- 
creased in  capital  value  today  to  over  9130. 
In  addition,  dividends  (adjusted  for  the 
spliU)   have  totaled  921.82. 

Added  to  the  stock  value  increase  of  9105 
this  gives  a  total  gain  to  the  stockholder  of 
9126.82 — or  an  annual  average  gain  of  912.68. 
which  Is  just  over  50  percent  each  year  on 
the  1953  market  price, 

CONStn-TANT 

This  analysis  comes  from  Laurence  S. 
Knappen.  a  public  utility  consultant. 

••You  have  to  allow  them  to  keep  their 
credit  good  and  attract  capital,  but  that's 
the  kind  of  return  you  expect  to  get  in  a 
speculative  venture,"  be  said. 

Mr.  Knappen,  who  has  worked  in  the  field 
for  20  years,  defends  his  figures  on  ground* 
that  the  formula  used  is  the  very  same  which 
company  witnesses  across  the  country  have 
often  adopted  In  their  efforts  to  get  ratei 
Increased — by  claiming  inadequate  market 
value  of  stock. 

Throughout  the  United  States  electric  com- 
panies have  shown  a  pattern  of  increased 
profits  due  to  heavier  sales,  greater  efficiency, 
and  new  technology.  Revenues  rise  while 
company  costs  go  down. 

Vepco  speaks  proudly  of  this  In  Its  1982 
annual  report:  "That  Important  measure  of 
the  efficiency  of  our  operations,  ratio  of  ex- 
penses to  revenues,  continued  to  im- 
prove •  •  •  and  has  been  almost  constantly 
downward  in  the  past  10  years."  A  graph 
Illustrates   the  improvement  sharply. 

(It  is  a  measure  of  the  difficulty  which 
regulatory  commissions  face  that  it  is  next 
to  Impossible  to  change  rates  fast  enough 
to  keep  pace  with  this  growing  efficiency.) 

Vepco  has  answered  charges  of  overly  high 
rates  by  saying,  among  other  things,  that 
electricity  is  a  great  '•bargain"  and  that  its 
cost  per  unit  used  has  gone  down  while  the 
cost  of  living  has  gone  way  up.  This  argu- 
ment has  an  attractive  sound,  but  it  misses 
the  point.  It  says  nothing  about  earnings. 
From  1953  to  1962,  Vepco  has  reported 
steadily   Increasing   net  operating   revenues 
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(•17.7  to  949.4  million),  net  Income  ($12.9 
to  933  4  million)  and  earnings  per  share  of 
common   stock    (89  cents  to  92.35). 

The  Arlington  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion, using  the  same  formula  accepted  by 
the  Virginia  Supreme  Court  In  1953.  has 
concluded  that  the  rate  of  return  has  risen 
from  the  approved  6.87  percent  of  10  years 
ago  to  a  current  6.99  percent. 

Such  a  seemingly  small  difference  would 
actually  Involve  additional  charges  to  the 
public  of  some  915  million  a  year. 

The  final  word  on  rates  in  Virginia  comes 
from  the  three-man  State  Corporation  Com- 
mission (SCC)  In  Richmond.  Arlington  and 
Norfolk  are  among  the  few  local  governments 
which  have  been  able  and  willing,  on  their 
own,  to  challenge  the  status  quo  on  behalf 
of  their  residents. 

In  1960,  the  city  of  Norfolk  wondered 
about  Vepco's  rates  and  retained  Martin 
Bennett  Associates  of  Washington,  utility 
consultants,  to  report  on  the  situation. 

The  result  was  a  finding  that  the  1960  rate 
of  return  ranged  somewhere  between  6  36 
percent  and  6.93  percent,  depending  on  the 
method  of  calculation  used. 

••Earnings  are  high  in  our  estimation,"  the 
firm  said. 

The  staff  of  the  SCC  Itself  has  reported 
to  the  Commission  that  the  1962  rate  of 
return  was  6.36  or  7.01  percent,  depending  on 
how  Federal  Income  tax  payments  are  taken 
Into  account. 

The  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association  earlier  this  year  Issued  a  report 
on  ■•overcharges^^  of  38  major  electric  utili- 
ties in  the  country.  Assuming  6  percent 
to  be  a  fair  rate  of  return,  it  estimated 
that  from  1956  to  1960,  Vepco's  customers 
paid  983.6  million  too  much. 

Vepco  responded  that  the  claim  was 
•'absurd  on  its  face." 

For  normal  residential  use.  at  least,  Vepco 
rates  are  noticeably  higher  than  those  of 
Pepco  across  the  river,  but  that  does  not 
take  into  account  various  factors,  including 
commercial  and  Industrial  schedules. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  all  the  figures  can 
be  looked  at  many  ways  In  determining  rates 
of  profit.  And  there  Is  also  no  doubt  that 
they  are. 

For  example,  much  depends  on  whether 
the  "rate  base"  (or  roughly  capital  Invest- 
ment) Is  taken  from  the  end  of  the  year 
or  as  an  average  during  the  year. 

AVERAGES 

Most  State  commissions  use  the  average, 
which  substantially  lowers  the  base  and 
thereby  Increases  the  rate  of  return.  (In 
the  last  year  alone,  for  example,  Vepco's 
rate  base  or  capitalization  Increased  956  mil- 
lion during  the  year.) 

•  Vepco,  however,  has  been  allowed  to  use  the 
yearend  base  since  1953.  and  feels  this  is  the 
proper  method.  Were  the  year's  average  In- 
vestment used,  the  base  would  be  lowered 
by  half  of  the  956  million  added  during  the 
year — much  to  the  consumers  advantage — 
in  figuring  rates  of  return  on  that  Invest- 
ment. 

But  to  the  consumer's  pocketbook  there 
is  an  even  more  Important  battle  of  account- 
ing going  on  throughout  the  country.  It 
Involves  different  ways  of  treating  taxes 
which,  for  the  average  Vepco  customer. 
makes  a  difference  of  913  or  more  In  his 
billl  each  year. 

The  most  Important  type  of  tax  adjust- 
ment was  discussed  in  outspoken  fashion 
recently  by  Howard  Morgan,  outgoing  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  On 
February  28.  while  testifying  before  a  special 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
subcommittee,  he  said: 

"The  electric  and  gas  utilities  of  the  United 
States  are  currently  syphoning  off  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  a  year  of  consumers' 
money  by  means  of  paying  taxes  to  the 
Treasury  on  a  basis  of  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion, while  reporting  their  tax  expenses  to 
the  Commission  for  rate-making  purposes  on 


the  basis  of  the  full  taxes  they  would  have 
paid  without  accelerated  depreciation. 

"This  means  that  the  consumers  are  be- 
ing charged  huge  amounts  representing 
phantom  taxes  which  are  not  paid  and  In  the 
opinion  of  most.  If  not  all,  disinterested 
students  of  taxation,  will  never  be  paid." 

The  FPC  which  is  changing  Its  political 
makeup,  now  has  under  review  the  question 
of  how  deferred  taxes,  as  well  as  investment 
tax  credit,  should  be  treated  for  rate-mak- 
ing purposes.  The  utility  world,  with  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  riding  on  the  out- 
come, has  its  fingers  crossed. 

S.  E.  Ratcliffe,  treasurer  of  Vepco,  says  that 
taxes  should  be  reportable  as  if  paid  in  full 
without  benefit  of  accelerated  depreciation. 

He  said  If  this  method  is  used — and  last 
Dece.  ber's  93.2  million  decrease  in  com- 
mercial and  industrial  rates  is  taken  Into 
account,  among  other  things — the  rate  of 
return  for  Vepco  is  now  about  6.1  percent 
rather  than  the  7  percent  claimed. 


Behind  Vepco  Probe:   New  PUC  Member 

(By  RlceOdell) 
(Third  of  a  series) 

Arlington  County  officials  are  trouble- 
makers for  the  Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co. 

Ten  years  ago,  when  Vepco  asked  for  a 
rate  increase,  Arlington  protested  vigorously, 
carrying  the  case  all  the  way  to  the  Virginia 
Supreme  Court. 

Arlington  lost. 

new  conclusion 

Now  the  Arlington  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission has  concluded  that  Vepco's  current 
rate  of  return  is  about  7  percent  rather 
than  the  acceptable  6  percent. 

It  has  asked  the  Arlington  County  Board 
to  request  the  State  corporation  commission 
make  a  "serious  Inquiry"  Into  Vepco  rates. 
The  county  board — voting  4  to  0 — agreed  to 
make  the  request. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  Arlington  PUC 
suddenly  became  concerned  over  Vepco.  In 
January  Laurence  S.  Knappen.  a  public 
utility  consultant  just  turned  65  and  ready 
for  retirement,  was  named  vice  chairman 
of  the  commission.  A  dogged  fighter,  he  is 
not  a  favorite  of  the  utility  companies. 

"For  20  years  I've  been  working  the  con- 
sumer's side,"  Mr.  Knappen  said.  "The  big- 
gest trouble  is  getting  the  public  to  act  in 
time.  Until  somebody  complains,  nothing 
happens. 

'"The  residential  users  are  always  the  last 
ones  to  get  any  downward  revisions  of  rates." 
he  said.  "They're  not  organized.  There  are 
all  sorts  of  things  large  companies  can  do 
to  drive  bargains." 

For  example,  Industries  can  threaten  to 
get  dlesel  engines  and  generate  their  own 
power. 

Mr.  Knappen  said  that  was  once  involved 
in  one  case  he  became  convinced  that  the 
power  company  was  selling  electricity  at  a 
loss  to  a  large  client. 

PET    PHRASE 

There  is  a  pet  phrase  which  keeps  creeping 
up  in  the  utility  field — "regulatory  climate." 
This  is  a  polite  way  of  referring  to  outlook 
of,  a  regulatory  commission.  The  climate  is 
either  favorable  to  the  companies  or  to  the 
consumers. 

For  example,  in  1960  the  city  of  Norfolk 
had  some  doubts  about  the  rates  Vepco 
was  charging  In  the  State  and  asked  a 
Washington  firm  to  make  a  study.  The  firm 
concluded  that  although  it  felt  the  rates 
were  too  high,  but  said.  "We  believe  that  the 
regulatory  climate  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  would  thwart  any  attempt  to  obtain 
a  rate  reduction  at  this  time." 

A  number  of  observers  are  still  pessimistic 
about  the  "climate."  Although  the  three- 
member  State  Corporation  Commission's 
findings  were  protested  in  1953.  and  there 
has  been  every  indication  of  steadily  Increas- 
ing earnings  by  Vepco,  the  commission  has 


held  no  hearing  on  general  rate  changes  for 
almost  a  decade. 

What  will  happen  to  the  Arlington  re- 
quest Is  quite  uncertain.  The  News  asked 
the  newest  member  of  the  SCC.  Judge  Jesse 
W.  Dillon,  whether  he  thought  that  a  6.36 
percent  rate  of  return  (reported  for  Vepco  In 
1962  by  the  SCO's  own  staff)   was  excessive, 

••I  don't  think  so,"  he  said. 

Asked  about  the  7.01  percent  rate  which 
the  staff  reported  through  use  of  a  more  com- 
mon method  of  allowing  for  income  taxes 
(based  on  accelerated  depreciation).  Judge 
Dillon  said.  •'That  may  be  getting  close  to  the 
borderline." 

He  added  that  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion has  not  yet  ruled  on  how  accelerated 
depreciation  should  be  treated  for  rate-mak- 
ing purposes.  "We'll  probably  not  go  against 
the  FPC."  he  said. 

If  the  FPC  says  that  the  accelerated  de- 
preciation is  to  be  used,  the  books  of  the 
utilities  will  show  a  far  higher  rate  of  return 
and  provide  a  better  chance  of  getting  rates 
lowered. 

The  regulatory  climate  manifests  itself  In 
many  ways.  Mr.  Knappen  said.  Whichever 
party  is  pressing  for  a  rate  change  may  be 
warned  by  someone  on  or  close  to  the  Com- 
mission, "This  is  not  the  time  to  take  ag- 
gressive action." 

Often,  he  said,  a  diligent  Commission  staff 
may  work  hard  to  present  evidence  for  a 
needed  rate  change,  only  to  have  an  un- 
sympathetic Commission  Itself  quash  the 
case. 

high  PRorrr 

Mr.  Knappen  said  he  knew  one  staff  mem- 
ber who  took  a  report  to  a  commissioner 
which  showed  that  a  firm  was  earning  at  a 
rate  of  more  than  15  percent. 

••Isn't  that  Interesting"  the  Commlsslbner 
said,  taking  the  report  from  him  and  putting 
it  back  on  the  shelf. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  only  has 
jurisdiction  over  wholesale  interstate  rates, 
so  when  it  orders  a  refund  from  one  supplier 
to  another,  there  is  no  provision  for  passing 
any  of  it  on  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Knappen  said  he  has  run  across  a  num- 
ber of  Instances  In  which  official  transcripts 
of  hearings  were  changed  or  doctored  to  stilt 
someone's  taste. 

Once  in  a  Kentucky  case,  he  said,  the  treas- 
urer of  a  company  referred  In  testimony  to 
his  firm  as  having  "sold  the  Treasury  a  bill 
of  goods."  The  comment  didn't  appear  In 
the  official  record. 

In  an  Indiana  case,  someone  remarked  that 
something  was  missing  from  the  transcript 
and  the  attorney  for  a  company  said  to  a 
group  of  people,  "Well,  I  cooperated  with 
the  stenographer  to  clean  up  the  record." 

Sometimes,  Mr.  Knappen  said,  things  are 
removed  without  anyone  afking.  It  even 
happened  to  him.  He  said  he  once  made  a 
statement  at  a  hearing  embarrassing  to  him- 
self. He  had  calculated  some  figures  on  the 
stand,  adding  that  he  would  be  glad  to  stand 
corrected.  He  was  corrected  a  few  minutes 
later. 

But  when  the  transcript  appeared,  Mr. 
Knappen's  first  calcvUatlons  had  been  re- 
moved. He  said  stenographers  possibly  take 
it  upon  themselves  to  eliminate  things  they 
consider  unnecessary,  or  perhaps  something 
embarrassing,  out  of  sympathy  for  the  wit- 
ness. 

BRIBERY 

Other  obstacles  to  reaching  a  just  con- 
clusion in  a  regulatory  case  have  included 
bribery  and  even  keeping  an  official  on  the 
payroll  of  a  utility  company.  That  Is  to 
say  nothing  of  the  weight  that  mere  friend- 
ship can  carry. 

There  are,  of  course,  thousands  of  ways 
In  which  books  and  figures  can  be  shifted,  to 
hide  or  pad  Items. 

As  if  all  these  potential  obstacles  aren't 
enough,  some  commissions  simply  have  too 
small  a  staff  to  watch  over  the  utilities  under 
their  jurisdiction. 
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And.  with  utility  coBta  constantly  going 
down  and  earnings  up.  any  commtsslor  Is 
hard  put  to  keep  up  with  the  current  situ- 
ation. 

The  tlmelag  Involved  In  laborious  admin- 
istrative procedure  (and  sometimes  Judicial 
as  well)  makes  it  nearly  impossible.  If  a 
rate  reduction  is  threatened,  a  company  can 
usually  think  of  many  ways  to  delay  the  day 
when  it  is  ordered.  Just  as  those  on  the  con- 
sumers' side  can  try  to  postpone  an  increase. 

OmCE  OF  THE  COUNTT  BOAKD. 

Arlington.  Va  .  August  21.  1963. 
State  Corporation  Commission, 
Richmond.  Va. 

Gentlemen:  At  its  August  10,  1963  meet- 
ing the  Arlington  County  Board  unani- 
mously voted  to  accept  the  recommenda- 
tion of  its  Public  Utilities  Commission  and 
authorized  the  forwarding  to  the  State  Cor- 
poration Commission  of  a  request  that  the 
commission,  on  its  own  motion,  issue  a  show 
cause  order  to  the  Virginia  Electric  ii  Power 
Co.  asking  that  company  to  appear  and  give 
Justification  for  the  rate  of  return  now  being 
earned  and  to  show  cause  as  to  why  Its  rates 
for  electric  service  in  Virginia  should  not  be 
further  reduced.  In  support  of  its  request 
the  board  offers  the  following: 

On  March  1,  1954.  the  Virginia  Electric  & 
Power  Co  instituted  new  electric  rate  sched- 
ules, pursuant  to  a  decision  of  the  State  Cor- 
poration Commission  in  case  No.  11788. 
which  was  handed  down  on  December  30. 
1953.  In  its  decision,  the  commission  stated 
(at  p.  66  of  1954  SCC  annual  report) .  "In  the 
light  of  all  the  testlr.iony  of  record,  it  is  our 
opinion  that  a  proper  rate  of  return  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  6  percent."  (The  commission 
actually  allowed  5  87  percent.)  While  minor 
downward  adjustments  have  been  made  In 
the  Vepco  rates,  an  examination  of  the  earn- 
ings and  rate  of  return,  developed  for  each  of 
the  succeeding  years  on  the  same  basis  as 
that  employed  by  the  majority  in  rendering 
the  decision,  reveals  a  steady  climb  upward 
from  6  percent.  The  following  table  reflects 
Increased  rates  of  return  on  net  Investment 
In  plant  and  allowances  (rate  base)  enjoyed 
by  the  company  since  the  change  of  the  rates 
In  1953.  The  data  are  system  results  which 
Include  minor  and  relatively  insigniflcant 
amounts  of  plant,  revenues  and  expenses 
attributable  to  the  gas  portion  of  the  busi- 
ness and  to  those  portions  of  the  electric 
business  In  North  Carolina  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Percent 

.: 5  68 

5  82 

5  95 

-J  6  18 

:  6.21 

6  28 

8  28 

6  48 

7.03 


3  for  2  in  1963.  with  the  price  of  the  stock 
having  Increased  very  substantially  as  the 
dividend  rate  was  increased  at  least  once  in 
each  of  the  years.  The  trends  of  earnings, 
dividends  and  stock  prices  are  shown  below 
(all  figures  are  adjusted  for  stock  splits  in 
1957  and  1963) : 


1954 --- 

1955. 

1956 

1957 — - 

1958 - - - 

1959 - -- 

1960 --- 

1961- - - 

1963 - --- 

The  earnings  and  profits  for  Vepco  have 
Increased  substentlally  by  virtually  every 
standard  of  analysis  which  may  be  applied 
as  is  Illustrated  in  the  table  below: 


(Dollar  amounts  in  thousands] 


Return  on 
common 

sto«k 
equity  ' 

Return  on 

total 

capital 

Enuity  per 
snare  of 
common 

spUt  »wts 

1«M 

IMS 

IVM 

Ptretnt 

10.44 
11  39 
11.57 
10.  W 
10.  »7 
».«7 
10.37 
11.19 
12.09 

Ptretnt 

9.« 
9.95 
6.13 
6.18 
6.29 
6  17 
6.21 
6.66 

7.  a 

t7  02 
7  46 
8.03 

1967 

itn 

9.23 
9.86 

ItM 

11.11 

vm 

IMl 

11.70 
12.28 

i9e8 

12.97 

E;irninKS 

per 

sh^ire 

Pivldends 
snare 

Prici'  of 

common 

stock  > 

1954  

$0.73 
.85 
.93 
1.01 
1.08 
1.11 
1.21 
1.37 
1.97 

1.58 

$0  4667 
.51M 
.5833 
.6501 
.6834 
rJ32 

sono 

.8668 
933J 

9332 

.9M6 

$10  10 

19,S5                  

r.>  96 

1956         

14.  23 

1957       

15  90 

1058       

22.33 

1958       

24  33 

igAO                  

29.71 

I9KI      

39.33 

19«2           

37.60 

\va  (U  months 

en<lF<l  Ji'nt) 

I9fi3     (in«licate<l     tor 

1 0UT)  i\ci  V 1 ' ff  n 

44  37 

l*a  (riirrcnt  iinnual 

1.0400 

NET  orER.^TINO  INCOMt— COn. 

Adjustroont  for  Increased  rates. . 
Earnings  durinK  period.  - . 


Rate  of  return  (earnings  per 
rate  base) 


1993  rate 
case  > 


2.301 


18.446 


5.8" 


1962 


50.016 


6.90 


'  Prices  are  averrtges  of  hitjh  an<I  low  for  ea<  h  period. 

A  comparison  of  the  results  of  operations 
of  the  electric  portion  of  the  business  for  the 
period  ended  December  31,  1962,  with  those 
for  the  12  months  ended  June  30.  1953.  which 
were  used  in  the  1953  rate  case,  presents,  the 
Arlington  County  Board  believes,  a  prima 
facie  case  for  a  prompt  review  of  the  rate 
structure  of  the  Virginia  Electric  &  Power 
Co.  Using,  as  nearly  as  is  practicable,  the 
same  basis  for  developing  net  operating  In- 
come, rate  base,  and  rate  of  return  as  was 
employed  by  the  majority  in  the  1953  deci- 
sion, it  appears  that  the  rate  of  return  for 
this  company  has  increased  from  the  5  87 
percent  allowed  to  about  7  percent  In  1962. 
The  comparative  results  are  shown  below. 
IDullitr  iimoimts  in  thousand-s] 


RATE   PASE,  END  Of  PERIOD 


EU-<tri«'  pl;»n t 

Electric  portion  of  common  utility 

plant 

rUint  arqrisltlon  adjustments  .  .. 
Miscclliineoiis  pliint 


Total  plant  investment. 


Reserves: 
r>ej>recl;»tlon: 

Ele«tric  plant 

Eleitric      portion, 

pUuit      

.\  morliz.it ion  of  plant  arqulsi- 
tion  ;«<ljiMtnu'iita 


1953  rate 

case' 


$329,828 

3.706 
17.254 


33a  788 


common 


Total  reserves 

rUint  Investment  less  reserves 


Working  cupilal: 
M,ttcri.ils  iknd  supplies, 
("iush  t4«iday>) 


Total  worklnit  •-apital  .. 
Rate  base,  end  of  perlal 
NET  l>PER\TINr.  INCOME 


Operating  revenues    

0|HTalm«  revenue  deductions: 

OlHTatini!  cxju'nMes 

I>epreciation 

.\murtization    of    ac<iUisitlon 

adjustments 

Taws: 
Federal  income: 

Currently  j>ay»ble 

I)eferred 

Other 


$39,535 

251 

n.OTR 


1962 


$81. S.  054 
6.883 


1  From  decision,  pp.  61-66  of  SCC  1954  Annual  Report. 

•Includes  (low lizard  adjustments  for  declining  bal- 
ance $2.13t).ail),  guldelme  lives,  $761.01X1;  and  investment 
tax  credit,  $1.!*h5.0«10,  as  reported  in  company  reports. 

>  Includes  downward  adjustment  of  $1.0«5.ilO<l  for  por- 
tion of  current  Income  tax  provided  In  prior  years,  as 
reported  in  company  reports. 

<  Estimated. 

The  rate  of  return  for  Vepco.  Instead  of 
fluctuating  aToout  the  6-percent  level  which 
the  State  corporation  commission  said  was 
appropriate  in  1953,  actually  reached  the  7- 
percent  level  in  1962.  and  based  on  current 
information  the  rate  continues  to  climb.  The 
stockholders  have  benefited  greatly  as  their 
dividends  per  share  have  increased  123  per- 
cent since  1954.  At  the  same  time,  the  resi- 
dential user  of  electricity  who  is  unable  to 
take  advantage  of  the  new  promotional  rates, 
is  eligible  for  a  maximum  annual  rate  saving 
of  but  60  cents.  In  view  of  these  facts,  and 
those  contained  in  the  body  of  this  letter, 
the  Arlington  County  Board  believes  that 
the  Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co  should 
be  required  to  come  before  the  commission 
and  Justify  the  rate  of  earnings  being  earned 
and  to  show  cause  as  to  why  lU  earnings 
level  should  not  be  adjusted  downward  to 
the  level  authorized  by  the  commission  in 
the  1953  rate  case. 

The  Arlington  County  Board  respectfully 
requests  that  the  commission,  on  its  own 
motion,  issue  such  a  show  cause  order,  and 
further  requests  that  the  commission  keep 
the  board  fully  Informed  as  to  any  and  all 
proceedings  which  may  develop  from  ttols 
request. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  W.  Richards, 
Chairman.  Arlington  County  Board. 
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Analysis   or   Earnings    and   Rates  or  Two 
Virginia  Utilities 


823.378  I.    VIRGINIA    ELECnUC  AND   POWE«  COMPANT 


$124.  297 
891 


aVM«4 


■<S».  923 


9,291 
4.460 


Net  ofieratlnL'  income 

.\dd   interest   during  construc- 
tion  


I  Ratio  of  earnings  per  share  to  equity  per  share. 
During  the  years  since  the  1953  rate  case, 
the  stock  has  l)een  spilt  2  for  1  In  1957  and 


Balance 

Deduct  charitable  donations 


76.550 

40,134 

5,735 

I.  US 


7.3M 
Sk497 

1.V602 
72H 


129,188 

668.190 

11.946 
7. 210 

ia7M 

716,946 

170.937 

6.\716 
19.  (t71 


16.330 

»5 


122.931 
'  I,6s7 
13.876 


46.  M« 
3.310 


90.166 
•190 


Virginia  Electric  and  Power  Co.'s  present 
rates  became  effective  March  1.  1954,  pursu- 
ant to  the  corporation  commissions  order  of 
December  30,  1953  (case  No.  11788;  9  PUR3d 
225)  The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Arlington 
County  appealed  the  commission's  decision 
but  it  was  affirmed  by  the  Virginia  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeals  on  April  25,  1955  (87  SE2d 
139;  8  PUR3d  120) .  Since  becoming  effective, 
the  rate  schedules  have  undergone  certain 
minor  revisions  such  as  changes  In  the  min- 
imum bill. 

In  iU  order  of  December  30,  1953,  the  com- 
mission found  that  a  rate  of  return  of  about 
6  percent  was  proper  on  a  rate  base  reflecting 
year-end  original  cost  less  book  reserve  plant 
balances.  The  revenues  allowed  actually 
produced  a  return  of  5.87  percent  on  the  test 
year  rate  base,  which  Included  allowances 
for  cash  working  capital,'  materials  and 
supplies,  construction  work  In  progress,  and 
plant  acquisition  adjustments.  The  net  util- 
ity income  reflected  the  deduction  of  charita- 
ble contributions,  the  amortization  of  plant 
acquisition  adjustments,  and  Interest 
charged  to  construction  On  this  basis  we 
calculate  the  company's  1960  return  earned 
at  636  percent. 

At  the  time  of  the  1953  proceeding,  the 
company   held  certificates  of  necessity  en- 


Total 

See  tootnotes  at  end  of  table. 


16.245  i        50,016 


« The  allowance  was  equal  to  40  days' 
operating  expenses  and  was  not  offset  by  tax 
accruals. 


abllng  It  to  accelerate  the  amortization  of 
certain  facilities  for  Federal  income  tax 
purposes.  Subsequint  to  January  1,  1954, 
the  company  had  the  option  of  utilizing  one 
of  the  forms  of  liberalized  depreciation  on 
all  additions  to  plant  but  it  was  not  until 
1960  that  it  used  this  option  to  reduce  taxes 
by  $420,000. 

In  contrast  to  the  commission's  treatment 
of  rate  base  and  income  items  in  the  1953 
case,  we  have  calculated  VEIPCO's  rates  of 
return  earned  for  each  of  the  calendar  years 
1956  through  1960  by  utilizing  ratemaking 
principles  which  we  have  advocated  in  other 
Jurisdictions.  We  used  an  average  rate  base 
for  each  year  since  the  plant  represented  by 
the  average  Investment  in  any  year  Is  most 
properly  related  to  the  Income  pr-^duced  In 
the  same  year.  The  average  rate  base  In- 
cluded materials  and  supplies,  plant  acquisi- 
tion adjustments,  and  an  offset  for  accumu- 
lated deferred  taxes  resulting  from  the  rapid 
amortization  of  emergency  facilities.'  Re- 
lating reported  net  utility  Income,  normal- 
ized for  Income  taxes  deferred  by  rapid 
amortization,  to  the  rate  base,  we  calculate 
the  following: 

Percent 

1956 6.  85 

1957. __  7. 18 

1958... 7.  14 

1959 7.  09 

1960 6.93 

If  we  had  allowed  for  working  capital  In 
arriving  at  the  average  rate  base,  the  rates 
of  return  might  be  slightly  lower.  For  in- 
stance, the  1960  return  would  be  6.84  percent 
if  an  allowance  equal  to  40  days'  operating 
expense  were  made.  In  a  rate  case,  we  would 
propose  offsetting  any  cash  working  capital 
allowance  with  funds  available  to  the  com- 
pany because  of  income  tax  accruals  and/or 
lack  of  synchronization  in  collecting  rev- 
enues and  paying  expenses.  Although  the 
rates  of  return  would  be  affected  by  includ- 
ing in  the  rate  base  any  Items  in  construc- 
tion work  in  progress  which  are  actually  in 
service,  an  estimate  of  items  In  service  at 
specific  dates  would  require  analysis  of  the 
company  records.  Thus,  the  above  rates  of 
return  may  not  be  precisely  those  arrived 
at  after  a  full-scale  analysis  for  a  rate  pro- 
ceeding, but  they  are  a  reasonable  approxi- 
mation. 

Recent  press  reports  indicate  that  the 
company's  1961  earnings  have  improved,  ris- 
ing from  11.86  per  share  for  calendar  1960 
to  $1.95  per  share  for  the  9  months  ended 
September  30,  1961,  on  an  annual  basis.  For 
the  same  period  in  1960,  earnings  were  $1.82 
on  an  annual  basis. 

Over  the  5-year  period  1956-60.  the  com- 
pany's net  Investment  in  total  plant  In- 
creased from  $407  to  $590  million.  Over  the 
same  period  the  net  investment  in  electric 
plant  rose  from  $385  to  $558  million.  In- 
stalled electric  generating  capacity  Increased 
from  845  megawatts  at  December  31,  1955,  to 
1.507  megawatts  at  the  end  of  19£9.  The 
addition  of  modern  generating  equipment 
reduced  the  Investment  in  that  plant  from 
$147  to  $132  per  kilowatt  of  Installed  ca- 
pacity. Production  expenses  exclusive  of 
fuel  declined  from  0.736  mill  per  kilowatt- 
hour  of  net  generation  in  1955  to  0.564  mill 
in  1959.  The  company's  operating  ratio ' 
declined  slightly  from  54.1  percent  in  1956  to 
52.7  percent  in  1960.  Thus,  it  appears  that 
the  company  has  been  in  a  period  of  declin- 
ing costs. 

To  compare  Norfolk's  residential  electric 
bills  with  those  in  other  cities,  we  selected 
from  the  Federal  Power  Commission's  typical 


'  Accumulated  deferred  taxes  under  sec- 
tion 168  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  are 
treated  as  temporary  Interest-free  loans  by 
the  Government. 

'  Ratio  of  operating  expenses.  Including 
depreciation,  to  operating  revenues. 


electric  bills,  1961,  11  cities  In  the  South  At- 
lantic Division  and  1  Kentucky  city.*  The 
South  Atlantic  Division  Is  comprised  of  8 
States,  7  bordering  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
Delaware  to  Florida,  West  Virginia,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  We  tabulated  and  av- 
eraged typical  bills  in  cities  with  populations 
ranging  from  50,000  to  1  million  because  of 
our  desire  to  Include  the  rates  of  all  large 
companies  In  these  States.  Comparing  typi- 
cal bills  in  Norfolk  with  the  mean  average 
for  the  12  cities  shows  that  customers  of 
Vepco  pay  higher  bills  at  the  minimum  and 
at  the  25  kilowatt-hour,  100  kilowatt-hour, 
and  250  kilowatt-hour  consumption  levels. 

At  the  40  kilowatt-hour  and  500  kilowatt- 
hour  consumption  levels,  residential  bills  in 
Norfolk  are  slightly  lower  than  the  average 
bills  in  the  12  comparable  cities.  In  neigh- 
boring North  Carolina,  residential  bills  are 
lower  at  virtually  all  levels  of  consumption. 

The  comparison  of  industrial  bills  Is  com- 
plicated by  the  number  of  rate  schedules 
available  to  customers.  Assuming  that  all 
customers  would  avail  themselves  of  the 
favorable  tariff  for  their  demand  and  con- 
sumption, we  considered  the  lowest  bill  for 
each  level  of  demand  and  consumption.  We 
attempted  to  select  cities  or  areas  in  the 
South  Atlantic  region  with  Industrial  facili- 
ties similar  to  those  in  Norfolk.  Admittedly, 
this  is  a  matter  of  Judgment.  Comparing 
the  mean  average  of  the  bills  in  10  other 
cities  with  those  in  Norfolk,  we  found  that 
typical  bills  were  lower  for  Norfolk  Industrial 
customers  at  6  of  the  10  consumption  levels 
for  which  bills  were  reported.  Contrasting 
the  Appalachian  Power  Co.'s  bills  with 
Vepco 's  reveals  that  the  Norfolk  rates  were 
higher  in  only  three  of  the  categories  re- 
ported. Bills  in  North  Carolina  cities  were 
consistently  below  those  in  Norfolk. 

Although  Vepco's  earnings  are  high  in 
our  estimation,  we  believe  that  the  regula- 
tory climate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia would  thwart  any  attempt  to  obtain 
a  rate  reduction  at  this  time. 

n.    CHESAPEAKE  &  POTOMAC  TELEPHONE  CO. 
OF    VIRGINIA 

The  present  rates  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Potomac  Telephone  Co.  of  Virginia  were  put 
Into  effect  January  1,  1958,  pursuant  to  the 
commission's  December  31,  1957,  order  (case 
No.  13591;  21  PUR3d  239).  The  city  of 
Lynchburg,  et  al.,  took  an  appeal  from  the 
order  but  the  Virginia  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeals  affirmed  it  on  March  16,  1959  (107 
SE2d  462;  28  PUR3d  368) . 

In  that  case,  the  commission  allowed  a  6.38 
percent  rate  of  return  on  an  original  cost, 
less  book  reserve,  year-end  rate  base.  In  ad- 
dition to  including  in  the  rate  base  con- 
struction work  in  progress,  plant  acquisition 
adjustments,  materials  and  supplies,  and  an 
Allowance  for  cash  working  capital  equal  to 
20  days'  operating  expenses,  the  commission 
rejected  annualization  of  revenues  and  in- 
cluded an  attrition  allowance  of  $466,000  as 
an  adjustment  to  test  year  utility  Income. 
Making  these  same  adjustments  to  1960  oper- 
ating data,  we  calculate  the  company's  earn- 
ings to  be  6.56  percent.  This  is  confirmed  by 
section  F  of  the  company's  answer  to  the 
city's  inquiry  as  reported  in  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  of  April  6.  1961.  According 
to  that  report,  the  corporation  commission's 
routine  investigation  revealed  that  the  com- 
pany was  earning  a  return  of  approximately 
6.5  percent  on  an  annual  basis  during  the 
last  6  months  of  1960. 

As  we  did  for  Vepco.  we  have  based  our 
calculations  on  an  average  rate  base  includ- 
ing materials  and  supplies.^  Relating  the 
company's  reported  utility  income,  adjusted 
for  its  share  of  the  parent  company's  income 


» Tennessee  was  initially  considered  but 
deleted  because  of  TVA's  abnormally  low  gen- 
eration costs. 

=  No  plant  acquisition  adjustments  or 
accumulated  deferred  taxes  were  recorded. 


tax  saving,  to  the  rate  base  we  have  calcu- 
lated the  following  rates  of  return: 

Percent 

1956 6.83 

1957 6.29 

1958 '7.66 

1959-- 7.  66 

1960 7.  67 

'  Increased   rates    effective   January   1 . 

The  same  infirmities  discussed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  analysis  of  Vepco's  rates  of 
return  earned  apply  in  this  case  although 
the  weaknesses  are  probably  even  less  sig- 
nificant. 

The  adjustment  made  to  net  income  re- 
ferred to  above  is  commonly  known  as  the 
"NARUC  adjustment"  and  has  been  used  In 
rate  proceedings  by  many  State  commissions. 
Essentially,  the  NARUC  adjustment  imputes 
a  debt  ratio  to  the  operating  companies  in 
the  Bell  System  equivalent  to  the  debt  ratio 
of  the  consolidated  sytem.  The  adjustment 
is  especially  Important  In  considering  the 
earnings  of  a  company  such  as  C.  &  P.  which 
has  no  outstanding  publicly  held  debt  and 
therefore  does  not  have  the  tax  advantage 
of  large  Interest  deductions.  Rather,  these 
advantages  accrue  to  and  are  retained  by  the 
parent  company  in  its  capacity  as  financing 
vehicle  for  the  system. 

In  addition  to  indicating,  from  our  point 
of  view,  that  the  company's  earnings  are  ex- 
cessive, this  analysis  also  demonstrates  that 
earnings  have  been  relatively  stable  since  the 
commission's  1957  order.  However,  some  of 
the  stability  results  from  Including  the 
NARUC  adjustment  from  parent  company 
taxes.  Without  this  adjustment,  earnings 
for  1958,  1959,  and  1960  would  be  7.11.  7.30, 
and  7.19  percent  of  the  average  rate  base,  re- 
spectively. The  effect  of  the  1957  rate  case  Is 
also  apparent  in  the  company's  operating 
ratio,  which  for  the  5  most  recent  years  has 
been  as  follows : 

Percent 

1956 66.  42 

1957 _\ 68.02 

1958 1  61.96 

1959 60.  91 

1960 60.  66 

'  New  rates. 

Any  comparison  of  telephone  rates  must 
take  into  consideration  not  only  the  size  of 
the  cities  but  also  the  companies'  relative 
costs  of  service  and  the  number  of  tele- 
phones In  each  calling  area.  Although  the 
company  Indicates  that  rate  comparisons  are 
of  little  value  because  of  the  variation  In 
these  factors  among  cities,  it  presented  In 
section  E  of  Its  answer  to  the  city  a  tabula- 
tion of  telephone  rates  In  various  cities 
scattered  over  the  entire  country.  Appar- 
ently the  companies  were  selected  so  that 
10  would  have  business  line  rates  higher 
than  Norfolk's  and  10  would  have  rates  be- 
low those  in  Norfolk. 

The  costs  of  service  In  the  company's  se- 
lected cities  would  undoubtedly  vary  widely 
because  of  the  variations  In  economic  and 
geographic  condiyons  over  the  country.  The 
number  of  telephones  in  the  service  areas 
also  varies  widely  with  Norfolk  falling  some 
60,000  below  the  median  of  241,000.  The 
nearby  cities  of  Charlotte,  Greensboro, 
Winston-Salem  and  Raleigh — all  with  more 
than  60,000  phones  in  their  calling  areas — 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  from  the 
tabulation,  although  Mr.  Cash  reveals  on  page 
8  of  his  August  25  letter  that  the  rates  in  all 
four  cities  are  considerably  less  than  C.  &  P.'s. 
Even  virlth  all  these  Infirmities  the  company's 
tabulation  shows  that  Norfolk's  residential 
rates  are  fourth  or  fifth  highest  depending 
on  whether  Individual  line  or  two-party  serv- 
ice Is  considered. 

It  Is  evident  that  C.  &  P.'s  rates  are  not 
low.  More  Important,  the  company's  earn- . 
Ings,  In  our  opinion,  are  excessive.  How- 
ever, as  indicated  by  the  commission's  re- 
view of  C.  &  P.'s  1960  operations,  little  hope 
exists  for  reducing  rates  at  this  time. 
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FLORIDA  EAST  COAST  RAILWAY 
STRIKE 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President.  In  a 
speech  on  the  evening  of  February  5.  I 
drew  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
railroad  strike  tn  Florida  and  to  various 
abuses  of  power  by  the  Alfred  I.  du  Pont 
estf  te.  which  controls  the  struck  Florida 
East  Coast  Railway. 

I  pointed  out  that  this  Du  Pont  estate  Is 
amonK  other  things,  a  large  bank  holding 
company,  but  it  is  not  registered  under 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956. 
Both  this  Florida  Du  Pont  estate  and  the 
Florida  East  Coast  Railway  are  run  by 
the  same  man.  Mr.  Edward  Ball. 

Mr.  President,  the  past  few  days  have 
brought  Important  and  dangerous  devel- 
opments in  this  Florida  railroad  strike. 
The  latest  of  these  developments  are 
described  in  articles  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  yesterday  and  today. 

I  shall  read  the  first  few  paragraphs 
of  yesteiday  s  New  York  Times  story,  as 
follows: 

Bal  H\iiBOCii.  Pla  .  February  18  — Assistant 
Secretary  James  J  Reynolds  said  tonight  he 
would  recommend  thai  the  Florida  Ea.«;t 
Coast  RaU*.«y  be  denied  access  to  Cape 
Kennedy   and  adjacent  Merrltt  Island. 

Mr  Reynold.s  returned  here  from  Daytona 
Beach,  where  he  had  been  unsuccessful  in 
getting  the  road's  officials  to  resume  negotia- 
tions with  representatives  of  the  U  non- 
opeiatlng  unions  that  have  been  on  strike 
for  13  montlM 

Mr.  President.  In  my  speech  on  the 
night  of  February  5.  I  expressed  some 
criticisms  of  James  Webb.  Director  of 
NASA,  who  had  annoimced  that  NASA 
was  going  to  make  this  spur  available  to 
Mr  Ball. 

I  pointed  out  that  Director  Webbs 
position  was  contrary  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Presidential  Board  of  In- 
quiry established  to  investigate  this  dis- 
pute. 

It  Is  the  old  story  of  turning  labor 
matters  over  to  defense  experts.  That  is 
always  a  mistake,  for  we  have  learned 
to  our  great  regret,  time  and  time  again, 
that  to  do  so  does  not  protect  the  free- 
dom either  of  American  workers  or 
American  management. 

As  I  said  on  the  night  of  February  5. 
during  the  war  we  did  not  do  that,  we 
turned  labor  matters  over  to  a  War  Labor 
Board,  tripartite  in  nature,  consisting  of 
an  equal  number  of  public,  employer, 
and  labor  representatives. 

Mr.  President,  the  strength  of  our  de- 
mocracy is  foimd  in  oiu-  ability  to  ad- 
here to  our  system  of  economic  freedom 
in  times  of  crisis.  In  our  system  we  do 
not  and  we  cannot  substitute  military 
procedures  for  peaceful  methods  for  the 
settlement  of  labor  disputes 

On  the  night  of  February  5. 1  warned— 
before  any  crisis  had  arisen — that  we 
were  headed  straight  into  a  crisis.  Sub- 
sequent events  have  proved  how  right  I 
was.  We  are  not  through  with  that  crisis. 
The  free  workers  in  this  country  are 
not  going  to  work  tmder  the  tyrannical 
regime  that  Mr  Ball  is  attempting  to 
establish  on  the  Florida  East  Coast 
Railway. 
Z  I  return  to  the  New  York  Times 
article : 

Latwr    Secretary    W.    WUlard    Wlrtz    has 
asked  Edward   Ball,   dialrman   of   the  road. 


and  O  E  Leighty.  chairman  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Executives  Association,  to  meet  with 
Mr  Reynolds  in  an  attempt  to  set  up  pro- 
cedures for  resolving  the  violent  dispute 
Mr  Ball  went  to  Daytona  Beach,  but  in- 
sisted that  a  court  reporter  l)e  present  to 
record  this  discussion  with  l^elghty 

Mr.  President,  imagine  seeking  to 
carry  on  mediation  with  a  court  reporter 
present.  It  is  just  not  done  In  this  pro- 
fessional field  by  any  mediator.  Mr. 
Reynolds  was  quite  right  in  following  a 
course  of  action  which  the  story  in  the 
New  York  Times  now  records. 

I  wish  to  pav  my  high  respects  to  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  James  Reyn- 
olds. So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  no  one 
could  be  higher  on  the  list  of  rated 
ability  in  the  field  of  labor  relations  and 
labor  negotiations  than  Mr.  James 
Reynolds. 

Mr  Reynolds  said  he  would  not  permit  the 
reporter    to   record   the   Informal   discussion 
It  was  unnecessary  In  a  conference  of  hon- 
orable men.  he  said,  and  would  Inhibit  the 
freedom  of  talk 

As  a  result  Mr  Reynolds  met  separately 
wich  Mr  Ball  and  three  other  executives  of 
the  company  He  propcned  that  wages  and 
other  Issues  be  submitted  to  binding  arbitra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Leighty  agreed  to  accept  binding  ar- 
bitration, but  there  appeared  to  be  no 
prospect  of  It  In  view  of  Mr  Ball's  adamant 
position 

Mr.  President,  todays  story  in  the  New 
York  Times  gives  some  additional  com- 
ments by  Mr  Reynolds,  as  follows ; 

At  a  press  conference  he  criticized  Mr. 
Ball's  attitude  and  .^ald  his  labor  relaUons 
philosophy    had    no    place    In    this    century 

It  is  a  rather  interesting  story,  and 
reads  in  part  as  follows: 

Bal  Harbouh  Fla  .  February  19  —The  Rail- 
way Labor  Executives  Association  called  on 
President  Johnson  today  to  reverse  what  it 
called  the  provocative  opening  of  a  Gov- 
ernment-owned railroad  spur  at  Cape  Ken- 
nedy for  the  use  of  the  struck  Florida  East 
Coast  Railway 

Meanwhile,  a  subcommittee  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Missile  Sites  Labor  Commission  was 
expected  to  convene  In  Florida  this  week  to 
seek  a  solution  to  the  dispute  at  the  Space 
and  Missile  Center 

The  difficulties  at  Cape  Kennedy  grew  out 
of  picketing  by  the  striking  railroad  men 
when  the  Florida  East  Coast  started  to  move 
freight  into  the  facility  last  week 

The  sulK-ommlttee — David  L  Cole.  John  T 
Dunlop.  and  William  Slmkln;  Director  of  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service — 
will  examine  only  the  Involvement  at  Cape 
Kennedy  and  the  potentially  disruptive  effect 
of  continued  use  of  the  partly  completed  spur 
there 

Mr  President.  I  digress  to  say  that 
Mr.  David  L.  Cole,  John  T.  Dunlop.  and 
William  Simkin  are  recognized  in  the 
field  of  labor  relations  work  as  three  of 
the  most  able  mediators  and  arbitrators 
in  this  country  All  of  these  three  men 
performed  outstanding  work  for  us  on 
the  Railway  Labor  Board  during  my 
service  on  the  board  during  the  war. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  article  in 
the  New  York  Times. 

James  J  Reynolds.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Lal>or.  was  unsuccessful  yesterday  In  getting 
railroad  officials  and  representatives  of  the 
11  nonoperating  unions  on  strike  to  engage 
In  direct  bargaining 

When  Edward  Ball,  chairman  of  the  Flor- 
ida East  Coast,  refused  a  proposal  for  binding 


arbitration.  Mr  Reynolds  said  he  would  rec- 
ommend that  the  railroad  be  denied  access 
to  the  spur  for  transporting  materials  to  the 
space  center 

In  other  words,  his  recommendation 
would  be  directly  opposite  to  the  position 
taken  by  Mr.  Webb,  the  head  of  NASA. 
a  position  that  Mr.  Webb  never  should 
have  taken  in  the  first  place,  because  he 
should  have  known  that  this  Involved 
basic  policy  problems  of  great  concern 
to  our  country  and  to  the  administration 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration announced  last  week  that  It 
would  permit  the  railroad  to  use  the  new 
spur 

The  Presidential  board  of  Inquiry  that 
studied  the  strike  recommended  against 
opening  the  spur  to  the  railroad  last  fall. 
But  NASA  took  the  view  that  It  was  ob- 
ligated by  contract  to  permit  the  railroad  to 
use  It. 

tJnlon  picket  lines  temporarily  halted  con- 
struction at  the  cape.  Picketing  was  stopped 
by  a  temporary  restraining  order,  which  later 
expired,  but  the  unions  have  agreed  to  hold 
off  picketing  temporarily  and  to  give  73 
hours'  notice  l>cfore  resuming  It. 

Mr  Reynolds  said  today  that  continued 
use  of  the  spur  by  the  railroad  during  the 
strike  could  have  a  disruptive  effect  on  oper- 
ations and  construction  at  the  space  center. 

Mr.  President,  the  labor  philosophy  of 
Mr.  Ball  is  obviously  the  philosophy  of 
such  18th  century  individualism  that  he 
seems  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  In  1964 
labor  is  a  commodity  and  must  be  re- 
quired to  work  under  such  conditions  and 
for  such  wages  as  an  employer  proposes 
to  give  labor— take  It  or  else— forgetting 
the  fact  that  the  rights  of  management 
are  as  limited  as  the  rights  of  labor.  In 
that  neither  has  the  power  of  autocracy 
and  that  both  must  be  required  to  com- 
ply with  the  overall  public  interest. 

That  is  a  lesson  which  Mr.  Ball  and  a 
few  remaining  antiunion  tyrants  In  this 
country  have  never  learned. 

Mr.  President,  from  my  study  of  this 
situation  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the 
views  voiced  by  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  Reynolds 

Mr  Edward  Ball  has  steadily  refused 
to  negotiate  In  any  significant  way 
throughtout  this  13 -month-old  strike. 
He  has  made  no  settlement  ofler  what- 
ever for  13  months.  He  has  rejected  the 
recommendations  of  a  Presidential 
Emergency  Board,  which  the  unions  ac- 
cepted He  has  repeatedly  refused  all 
pleas  to  arbitrate,  while  the  unions  have 
agreed  to  do  so. 

He  continues  to  make  money  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  taxpayers.  He 
is  perfectly  willing  to  take  a  direct  and 
indirect  subsidy  benefit.  Let  us  not  for- 
get that  the  great  defense  program 
which  feeds  this  railroad  in  no  small 
part  amounts  to  a  form  of  subsidy. 

Mr.  Ball.  In  fact,  threatens  to  torpedo 
our  whole  voluntary  system  for  handling 
railroad  labor  disputes  under  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act. 

Mr.  President,  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Ed 
Ball,  is  primarily  a  bariker.  He  runs  a 
great  chain  of  31  banks  in  Florida. 
These  events.  I  think,  demonstrate  very 
clearly  that  a  banker  of  this  kind  has  no 
business  running  a  railroad. 

The  only  reason  Mr.  Ed  Ball  Is  In 
charge  of  the  Florida  East  Coast  Rail- 
road today  is  that  the  Du  Pont  estate, 
which  he  runs,  was  exempted  from  the 
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Bank    Holding    Company    Act.      Next     any  segment  of  the  American  economy,  power  given  by  the  vast  landholdlngs 

Wednesday.  I  intend  to  offer  a  bill  to  end     for  we  know  that  monopoly  is  irreconcila-  he  controls  to  defy  the  highway  author- 

this   unjustifiable   special -privilege   ex-     ble  with  economic  freedom;  monopoly  is  ities    in   Florida.     I   fully   documented 

emption  from  this  act.                                    irreconcilable  with  competitive  freedom,  those  statements  in  my  speech  the  other 

Why  was  this  major  bank  holding  com-        The   public   policy    behind    the  Bank  night, 

pany  with  its  31   banks  excluded  from     Holding  Company  Act  of  1955  and  1956  is  We  in  Congress  have  let  Mr.  Ball  keep 

coverage  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company     a  policy  to  protect  the  American  people,  all  his  vast  power  by  exempting  the  Du 

Act?     During  Senate  hearings  on  that     to  protect  American  consumers,  to  pro-  Pont  estate  from  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 

bill.  back   in   1955  and  1956,  this  very     tect  American  taxpayers,  to  protect  all  Pany  Act.    That  act  required  other  bank 

question  was  raised.     It  was  raised  by    of  us  from  being  required  to  have  our  holding  companies  to  divest  themselves 

my  good  friend  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douc-     economic  rights,  our  economic  freedom,  of  control  over  all  nonbanking  enter- 

LAsl.  among  others.                                        jeopardized  by  powerful  financial  com-  Prises.    The  Du  Pont  estate  was  not  re- 

And  the  reply  given  by  other  Senators    bines.    So  a  part  of  the  purpose  of  the  quired  to  do  so. 

at  the  hearings  was  this:  The  Alfred  I.     Bank  Holding  Company  Act  was  to  re-  It  is  an  estate  the  chief  characteristic 

du  Pont  estate's  money,  they  said,  goes     quire  great  financial  banking  institutions  of  which  is  the  operation  of  31  banks, 

primarily   for  charity— to   aid   crippled     to  divest  themselves  of  such  operations  This  gives  it  the  most  powerful  financial 

children.                                                           as  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway.    That  influence  in  the  entire  State  of  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  in  making  that  reply,     is  what  ought  to  have  been  done.    It  is  The  Du  Pont  estate,  with  its  31  banks, 

our  colleagues  were  misled.     Someone     what,  in  my  judgment,  must  be  done  now  was  not  covered  by  the  Bank  Holding 

had  misled  them.    Prom  the  very  begin-     in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  Florida  Company  Act.    I  suggest  it  is  time  to  do 

ning.  nearly  all  the  Du  Pont  estate's  large     and  of  the  country.  so  now. 

income  has  gone  to  the  late  Mr.  du  Font's        i  repeat,  so  that  there  will  be  no  ques-  The  "charity"  excuse  offered  for  the 

widow.  Mrs.  Jessie  Ball  du  Pont.                  tion  about  my  emphasis  on  this  point,  ^^  Pont  empire  was  not  valid.    I  repeat: 

I  have  here  a  certified  copy  of  the  an-     that  after  Mrs.  du  Pont  last  year  de-  Senators  were  misled;  Mrs.  du  Pont  gets 

nual  accounting  of  the  Du  Pont  estate's     ducted   12   percent   of  her  income  for  the  money — Mr.  Ball  gets   the  power, 

trustees,  filed  with  the  circuit  court  of     charitable     purposes,     she     had     left  which  he  then  proceeds  to  abuse.    We 

Duval  County.  Fla..  on  January  27,  1964,     $7,584,862.57  for  her  personal  use.     It  should  no  longer  make  a  special  excep- 

covering  the  year  1963.                                    is  also  true  that  after  Mrs.  du  Font's  tion  for  these  people.    We  should  bring 

This  accounting  shows  the  Du  Pont     death,  the  income  now  going  to  her  will  them  imder  the  Bank  Holding  Company 

estate  received  income  of  $9,546,025.11  in     go  wholly  to  the  foundation  for  crip-  Act  and  keep  them  there. 

1963.    The  accounting  shows  that  after     pled  children.    But  that  does  not  make  ^  ^^  unanimous  consent  that  a  por- 

certain  expenses  and  after  certain  small     the  estate  a  charitable  foundation   or  tion  of  the  24th  annual  report  of  the 

annuities  paid  to  other  persons,  the  an-     institution  now.    During  the  lifetime  of  trustees  of  the  Alfred  I.  du  Pont  estate, 

nuities  payable  to  Mrs.  Jessie  Ball  du     this  lady,  there  can  be  a  powerful  com-  entitled    "Schedule    'G'— Income    cash 

Pont  by  the  estate  last  year  totaled  $8,-     bine,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  speech  on  disbursements."  be  printed  at  this  point 

591.889.28.                                                        the  evening  of  February  5.  exercising  in  ^"  the  Record. 

Over  $8*2   million  of  income  to  one     no  small  degree  a  choking  stranglehold  There  being  no  objection,  the  report 

lady  is  not  charity.     Let  us  not  forget     on  the  economy  of  the  State  of  Florida,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

that  she  has  been  receiving  vast  sums    I  specified  on  the  night  of  February  5  as  follows: 

of  money  for  more  than  20  years  out  of     how  Mr.  Ball  has  said  to  the  commu-  schkd'i.e  a 

this  estate  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ed     nities  of  Florida  in  which  the  estate  has  income  cash  disbursements 

Ball,  her  brother.                                              its  properties,  "I  will  pay  this  amount  of  ^''"  J-  lo^to  ^ec.  3i,  i963  inclusive: 

Mrs.  du  Pont,  in  fact,  must  have  re-     taxes,  and  no  more."   His  political  power,  Jesstp  Baii  du  Pont $500000 

ceived  more  income  last  year  than  almost     his  economic  power,  his  despotism  are  EihertDent '. '""""       8;ooo!oo 

any   other  member  of  her  sex   in  the     so  great  that  in  many  parts  of  Florida  Florida  National  Bank  of  Jackson- 

world.    I  am  told,  for  example,  that  the     he  rules  with  an  iron  economic  hand. : — — 

yeariy  allowance  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of     We  must  find  out  whether  he  is  bigger         Nemo- Je^liV  maintenance 2?^2S222 

England  amounts  to  £475.000     That  is     than  the  Government.  Tru.stees' misceiianeo-s  expense" 2m  5 

about  $1,425,000.    Mrs.  du  Font's  income        I  shall  give  the  Senate  and  the  House  ^  M^'r^a't^e'"'*""'  ^*'"^'  ^^^^^'  ^^^ 

far  overshadows  that  of  the  Queen  of     of   Representatives    an   opportunity   to  interest'Vid  on  hank  loansV.'.r.".".."/'      19312  so 

England.                                                           cast  their  votes  on  that  subject,  for  I  Florida  intangible  tax  ....  ""]"'"*"    zsa'.sn.ea 

No,   Mr.  President,  the  Alfred  I.  du     shall  seek  to  bring  this  financial  tyranny  InnUn^^^^ZtLT^^ZSinVio      ''•'^■" 

Pont  estate  is  not  a  charitable  organiza-     under  the  control  of  the  Bank  Holding  ixwkiet 60.614.93 

tion,  and  it  never  has  been.                           Company  Act.    Once  it  is  placed  under  ^'^^^  ^*"  *^"  p**"'-  P«^fcTed  annuity.    200.000.00 

Let  us  not  forget  that  when  she  gets     ^^®   Bank   Holding   Company   Act.   the  other  annuities  as  follows: 

this  money,  it  Is  subject  to  her  disposal;     Problems  of  the  Florida  East  Coast  Rail-  Sioue  L^Tannon JSS  S 

she  can  do  with  It  what  she  wishes.    As     ^^y  ^111  vanish,  because  Mr.  Ball  will  Katherine  i^chatfleid": 5  wS  m 

Senators  will  see  in  a  moment  what  Is    ^^^"  ^^^^  ^  dispose  of  its  property,  as  Mrs.  h  e.  crist soo.oo 

left  over  at  the  time  of  her  death  is  an-     ^^  should  have  been  required  to  do  years  mhlrine  c  .oardneV J  too  So 

other  matter.     It  is  true  that  Mrs.  du     *^°-  EUrabeth  saxon  Jakes '500.00 

Pont  assigned  about  12  percent^l2  per-        Mr.  President.  I  do  not  begrudge  this  l  vfnderpiff& i'Saoo 

cent  of  more  than  $8  million — of  her  Du     lady  her  ample  income.    I  have  been  told  Maurice  du  Pom  Lee." '..'.'.'.'.'.     15.00000 

Pont  estate  income  last  year  to  a  charita-     she  is  a  fine  lady.    I  wish  her  a  long  life.  Rich^d  h"  i^^  ^' '' soon  m 

ble    foundation    for    crippled    children.     ^  mention  Mrs.  du  Font's  income  now  Marga LeeManony""".'"""""       ^ooo^oo 

After  deducting  this  12  percent  assigned     solely  because  the  phony  charity  excuse  Anne  Evans  Matthewson 1.200.00 

to  charity,  she  had  left  $7,584,862.57.  ^^^  used  to  justify  excluding  the  Du  Pont  K  caihT.^  Waiis" ^'^  00 

Back  in  1955  and  1956,  if  it  had  not     estate  from  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Irene  waish.        1.200.00 

been  for  the  representation  that  this  es-     Act.    Senators  were  misled  on  the  mat-  ^-  C-  Oenise  du  Pont  zapfle......      30.000.00 

tate  was  a  charitable  institution— which     ^^^-  „   .^'''*?**'— ,   -,- i.-     -.- 86,200.00 

it  is  not^the  Du  Pont  estate  would  have        Mr^  President  as  I  said,  the  man  who  E^',f  Sl'^^Sld  ?i'  NemoSk  «'«'^«»«^ 

been  brought  under  the  Bank  Holding     runs  the  Lhi  Pont  estate  Is  Mrs.  du  Font's  Foundation 1,007  026  71 

Company  Act.     If  it  had  been  brought     brother.  Mr.  Edward  Ball,  and  Mr.  Ball  ^^^                                   .  -^  „,  „ 

under  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act.     ^**  gravely  abused  the  vast  economic  Pius  incom^baV^w  i^VVedon  D^"  '•***''^'*^ 

It  could  not  possibly  have  maintained  its     POwer  left  In  his  hands  by  the  Du  Font's  3'.  '962 200.000.00 

Interest  in  both  the  Florida  East  Coast     estate  exemption  from  the  Bank  Holding  toui..... T»r862~57 

Railway  and  In  Its  numerous  banks It      Company  Act.  Less  income  balance  reserved  onDcail,    '      '      ■       > 

would  have  had  to  divest  one  or  the        Mr.  Ball  has  abused  his  power  over       ''^ 200.000.00 

other.    One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Bank     his  railroad,  the  Florida  East  Coast  Rail-  Total 7.384.862.67 

Holding  Company  Act  is  to  prevent  great     way.    Mr.  Ball  has  abused  his  power  by  ""'fnTm"  u'nTrl^vo^^K'i^m'^^^^      1  007  026  71 

nnancial  institutions,  great  banking  com-     refusing  to  pay  the  property  taxes  owed  "'" 

bines,  from  having  a  stranglehold  on    by  this  railroad.   Mr.  BaU  has  abused  the  imJ^D^!3ri^^'^!^!^^:.l^:.!:  9.M,m.n 
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Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
uimnimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ARREST   OF   MISS   CAROLE   ELAINE 
MERRITT  IN  CANTON.  MISS. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  a  number  of  letters  from  citizens 
in  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  discussing  the  plight 
of  Miss  Carole  Elaine  Merritt.  who  is 
held  in  jail  in  Canton.  Miss.,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  movement  of  Negroes  to  at- 
tempt to  attain  certain  objectives. 

I  know  nothing  about  the  merits  of  the 
charges  that  were  placed  against  her. 
However.  I  am  told  that  she  is  required 
to  post  a  $500  property  bond  to  procure 
her  release  pending  trial.  The  pledgers, 
friends  of  hers,  have  offered  to  post  $500 
In  cash;  but  seemingly,  under  the  law. 
the  enforcement  officials  have  the  right 
to  reject  that  type  of  bond  and  Insist 
that  a  $500  property  bond  be  posted. 
She  has  not  been  able  to  procure  the 
$500  property  bond.  She  has  been  able 
to  procure  $500  In  cash — which  her 
pledgers  are  willing  to  post. 

I  cannot  understand  why  it  should  be 
insisted  that  the  $500  in  cash  is  not  ac- 
ceptable, and  that  a  $500  real  property 
bond  has  to  be  posted  with  the  court. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  people 
shall  be  allowed,  pending  criminal  pro- 
ceedings, to  be  released  on  the  posting 
of  adequate  ball  Whether  this  lady  is 
guilty  of  the  offense  with  which  she  has 
been  charged.  I  do  not  know,  as  I  have 
said:  but  I  am  certain  that  if  I  am  re- 
lating the  facts:  namely,  that  it  is  In- 
sisted that  she  post  a  $500  real  property 
bond,  and  that  the  $500  In  cash  Is  not 
acceptable.  Justice  is  not  being  done. 

I  called  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
discussed  this  subject,  and  asked  the  De- 
partment, through  its  representatives,  to 
check  Into  the  matter.  I  was  told  that 
it  will  do  so.  I  hope  the  Department  will 
be  able  to  accomplish  something  In  be- 
half of  getting  this  lady  released,  so 
there  will  be  accorded  her  the  justice  to 
which  she  Is  entitled  under  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

Carole  Merritt  Is  a  very  superior  young 
woman  who  won  a  scholarship  to  Vassar 
College  from  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Vassar 
Club  and  graduated  from  Vassar  cum 
laude. 

Mr.  President.  I  jrield  the  floor. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  tMr. 
McIntyrb  in  the  chair  > .  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS  HAS 
LAGGED  FAR  BEHIND  HOPES 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  Hadassah  magazine 
appears  an  article  entitled  "Squalor  and 
Wealth:  Alliance  for  Progress  Has 
Lagged  Far  Behind  Hopes."  The  article 
was  written  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  GruenincI. 

As  I  have  been  heard  to  say  before.  I 
repeat  that  I  do  not  know  of  a  keener 
student  and  scholar  of  Latin  American 
problems  than  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
He  has  been  the  author  of  many  writings 
on  Latin  America :  and  his  book  on  Mex- 
ico is  still  a  standard  reference  in  the 
universities  of  this  country,  in  connec- 
tion with  any  course  dealing  with  United 
States-Mexican  problems. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  does  well  to 
point  out.  In  the  article,  that  our  re- 
sponsibility In  regard  to  Latin  America 
is  to  see  to  it  that  we  do  a  better  job 
of  exporting  to  Latin  America  the  Insti- 
tutions of  economic  freedom,  for  It  Is 
impossible  to  solve  the  problems  of  squal- 
or until  something  is  done  about  putting 
food  Into  empty  stomachs.  Empty 
stomachs  do  not  make  for  vigorous  ex- 
ponents of  our  wishes,  when  it  comes  to 
a  matter  of  a  political  Ideology.  So  If 
we  do  something  to  help  raise  their 
standard  of  living — and  that  was  the 
great  vision  of  President  Kennedy  at  the 
time  when  he  Initiated  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program — we  have  a  much  bet- 
ter chance  to  stem  the  tide  of  commu- 
nism In  Latin  America. 

So  I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  this  penetrating  article:  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  his 
courtesy  and  his  kind  words.  Coming 
from  him,  the  knowledgeable  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs,  his  words  constitute,  for  me.  the 
highest  tribute  which  could  be  rendered 
on  the  floor  of  this  body. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  in  extending  congratulations  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska,  because  he  is. 
and  has  been  for  decades,  a  recognized 
authority  in  the  field  of  Latin-American 
affairs:  and  when  he  spjeaks  or  writes  on 
that  subject,  his  words  are  well  worth 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the  en- 
tire country. 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  grateful  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  his  kind  words,  even 
though  they  may  not  be  fully  deserved. 
I  appreciate  the  wonderful  support  he 
has  continually  given  in  connection  with 
these  matters  He.  himself,  is  an  expert 
on  foreign  affairs,  as  his  every  utterance 
demonstrates,  as  well  as  on  domestic 
matters. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  words  are 
very  well  deserved :  othen*  ise  they  would 
not  have  been  spoken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Squalor  and  Wealth  :  Alliance  for  Progress 
Has  Lagged  Fab  Behind  Hopes 
(Note. — The  violence  in  Panama  last 
month  is  symptomatic  of  the  volcanic  emo- 
tions of  the  impoverished  people  of  Latin 
America  described  in  this  exclusive  article 
by  Senator  Ernest  Grueninc.  The  achieve- 
ments and  failures  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress In  dealing  with  this  explosive  situation 
are  analyzed  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska.) 

( By  Ernest  Orueninc) 
Addressing  Latin  American  diplomats  and 
Members  of  Congress  and  their  wives  at  a 
White  House  reception  on  March  13.  1961. 
less  than  2  months  after  his  Inauguration. 
President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  launched 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  It  proposed  a  co- 
operative effort  for  the  economic  and  social 
rehabilitation  of  Latin  America.  It  pro- 
jected a  great  vision.  It  offered,  by  means  of 
a  major  Joint  undertaking,  to  try  to  bring  the 
Latin  American  nations  abreast  of  mld-20th 
century  potentials. 

Reviewing  the  similarities  In  the  histories 
of  the  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere — 
their  self-establishment  as  self-governing 
nations — the  late  President  then  pointed  out 
their  great  deficiencies  In  economic  well- 
being.  He  depicted  the  contrast  between 
their  abundant  natural  resources  and  "the 
dally  degradations  of  hunger  and  poverty" 
suffered  by  millions  of  Latin  Americans.  He 
stressed  their  lack  of  decent  shelter,  their 
111  health  and  Inadequate  protection  from 
disease,  their  widespread  Illiteracy. 

These  conditions,  he  said,  made  for  the 
Infiltration  of  alien  forces,  seeking  again  to 
impose  on  the  people  of  the  New  World  the 
despotisms  of  the  Old,  with  ideologies  for- 
eign to  the  freedom  vlsloned  by  the  great 
leaders  of  Latin  American  Independence, 
Bolivar  and  San  Martin,  and  by  our  own 
founders;  and  that  the  peril  had  never  been 
greater  than  now 

President  Kennedy  was  referring  to  the 
Communist  takeover  In  Cuba  and  to  the  dan- 
ger that  similar  overthrows  would  take  place 
in  other  neighboring  countries.  Unques- 
tionably the  Communist  Infiltration  and 
capture  of  Cuba,  the  first  of  Its  kind  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  gave  both  Impetus  and 
urgency  to  the  proposal  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

Throughout  these  messages.  President 
Kennedy  repeatedly  stressed  the  need  of  the 
recipient  nations  enacting  measures  of  self- 
help. 

"Only  the  most  determined  efforts  of  the 
American  nations  themselves  can  bring 
success  to  this  effort."  he  said  in  his  White 
House  address  of  March  11,  1961. 

"Its  effectiveness  depends  on  the  willing- 
ness of  each  recipient  nation  to  improve  Its 
own  Institutions,  make  necessary  modifica- 
tions In  Its  social  patterns  and  mobilize  Its 
own  domestic  resources  for  a  program  of 
development."  he  said  In  his  March  14  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  and  then  specified:  "Even 
at  the  start  such  measures  will  be  a  condi- 
tion of  assistance  *  •  •  Priorities  will  de- 
pend not  merely  on  need,  but  on  the  demon- 
strated readiness  of  each  goverrunent  to 
make  the  Institutional  Improvements  which 
promise  lasting  social  progress." 

And  twice  again  In  the  same  message  he 
stressed  these  conditions: 

"When  each  nation  demonstrates  Its  will- 
ingness to  abide  by  these  general  principles, 
then  outside  revenues  will  be  available." 

Finally  the  late  President  declared:  "So 
that  each  recipient  nation  will  live  up  to  the 
principles  of  self-help  and  domestic  reform 
outlined  above,  funds  wUl  not  be  allocated 
until  the  operating  agency  receives  assur- 
ances that  the  country  being  aided  will  take 
those  measures  necessary  to  insure  that  the 
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particular  project  brings  the  maximum  so- 
cial progress." 

The  two  basic  principles  stressed  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  as  essential  to  the  successful 
functioning  of  the  Allanza  Para  El  Progreso 
(to  give  It  Its  Spanish  name);  namely.  (1) 
the  strengthening  of  democratic  Institutions 
and  safeguarding  of  human  rights,  and  (2) 
the  Intensification  of  self-help,  were  affirmed 
by  a  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
American  Republics,  meeting  at  Punta  del 
Este.  Uruguay.  In  January  1962.  Thus  these 
principles  and  conditions  received  bilateral 
assent  and  sanction  from  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Republics  to  the  south  of  us. 

How  has  the  Allanza  fared  since  then? 

The  realistic  answer  must  be  highly  qual- 
ified. 

But.  first,  let  It  be  said  that  In  the  writer's 
view,  the  purpose  of  the  program  Is  noble. 
Its  objectives  desirable,  and  Its  value.  If 
achievable,  unquestioned. 

Unfortunately,  In  Its  execution,  perform- 
ance, and  results  have  lagged  far  behind 
hopes. 

To  date,  the  United  States  has  poured 
somewhat  In  excess  of  $7  billion  Into  28 
countries  to  the  south  of  us.  This  figure 
may  cause  surprise,  since  there  are  only  20 
Latin  American  Republics.  18  of  them  His- 
panic-American, while  the  official  language 
of  Brazil  Is  Portuguese,  and  that  of  Haiti. 
French.  But  the  United  States  has  also 
given  aid  to  the  United  Kingdom's  colonies 
of  British  Guiana  and  British  Honduras,  to 
Surinam  (Dutch  Guinea).  Trinidad.  Tobago 
and  Jamaica,  also  until  very  recently  British 
colonies.  (Personally,  I  consider  that  folly. 
The  mother  country  should  have  furnished 
the  aid.  If  It  was  required;  but  that  Is  another 
matter.) 

As  for  our  Latin  American  aid,  there  Is  not 
too  much  to  show  for  this  vast  expendlt\ire. 
In  two  of  the  largest  countries.  Argentina 
and  Brazil.  Into  which  nearly  a  billion  and 
two  billion  dollars  have  gone  respectively,  the 
money  has.  In  my  Judgment,  been  totally 
wasted. 

The  fault.  In  my  view,  Is  Uncle  Sam's.  We 
have  not  lived  up  to  the  specific  prescription 
of  reform  and  self-help  required  of  them  In 
President  Kennedy's  repeated  assertions.  In 
both  countries  the  governments  have  been 
unstable,  dependent  on  the  whim  of  the  mili- 
tary, and  unable  or  unwilling  to  make — and 
keep — commitments  of  self-help. 

At  this  point  It  might  be  desirable  to  In- 
dicate what  some  of  the  measures  of  self- 
help  specified  by  President  Kennedy  as  pre- 
requisites to  our  aid  are,  and  why. 

Nearly  all  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
(there  are  a  few  exceptions)  have  a  feudal 
structure  at  the  top  of  which  a  plutocracy, 
composed  of  a  relatively  few  families,  allied 
with  the  military,  controls  the  wealth  and 
power.  These  families  manage  the  nation's 
finances  and  resources.  They  own  most  of 
the  land.  In  contrast,  the  vast  majority 
live  In  abject  misery.  A  typical  Illustration 
of  this  contrast  exists  In  almost  every  Latin- 
American  city  where  the  luxurious  palaces 
of  the  few  and  mighty  look  down  on  the  vast 
and  loathsome  slums  of  the  many.  This  con- 
trast has  never  seemed  to  trouble  the  con- 
sciences of  the  Intrenched  oligarchy. 

What  President  Kennedy  was  In  effect  ask- 
ing was  that  the  ruling  powers  distribute 
some  of  their  vast  landholdlngs  equitably; 
cease  their  usurious  lending  practices — 36 
percent  a  year  Is  not  uncommon;  tax  them- 
selves— which  they  have  never  done;  permit 
the  new  revenues  to  go  to  social  and  economic 
betterment  of  the  masses;  and  invest  their 
own  funds  at  home  rather  than  stash  them 
away  In  Swiss  banks.  So  far  the  response  In 
many  Latin-American  countries  has  been 
negligible.  Maybe  it  was  naive  to  expect 
this  power  elite  to  depart  from  encrusted 
practices,  to  divest  Itself  of  some  of  Its  riches 
and  pelf  so  that  the  masses  on  whose  backs 
Its  aflluence  rests  can  Improve  their  living 


standards.  But  the  alternative  to  this  pro- 
posed evolutionary  approach,  as  President 
Kennedy  sought  to  make  clear,  was  bloody 
revolution,  which  In  this  day  probably  means 
another  Castro-Communist  type  of  takeover. 

Yet.  despite  noncompliance,  the  United 
States  has  repeatedly  made  lavish  grants  and 
so-called  loans  to  Brazil,  whose  repeated 
promises  for  antl-lnflatlon  measures  and 
other  reforms  have  never  been  kept.  Simi- 
lar departure  from  the  prescribed  Alliance 
principles  has  characterized  our  relations 
with  Argentina. 

In  other  countries  also— Peru,  Ecuador, 
Guatemala,  and  more  recently  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Honduras — the  duly  elected 
regimes,  chosen  by  as  close  an  approximation 
to  free  and  democratic  elections  as  those 
countries  have  ever  known,  were  overthrown 
by  military  Juntas,  using  as  the  Instruments 
of  overthrow  the  tanks,  airplanes  and  ma- 
chlneguns  furnished  by  the  United  States, 
presumably  for  hemispheric  defense.  These 
military  coups,  bringing  to  power  by  force 
Irresponsible  elements  with  whom  It  Is  im- 
possible to  work  out  an  assured  economic 
and  social  pwogrsm  (to  which  they  are  gen- 
erally hostile),  nullify  the  efforts  previously 
made  by  the  United  States  and  consign  the 
funds  already  advanced  to  the  familiar  "down 
the  drain." 

Some  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars 
have  already  been  wasted  on  military  aid  to 
Latin  America.  The  United  States  has  ag- 
gravated the  situation  by  not  holding  firm 
In  nonrecognltlon  and  withholding  of  aid 
to  the  usurping  juntas.  After  a  brave  show 
of  nonrecognltlon  and  cancellation  of  aid 
In  Peru,  the  policy  was  reversed  and  aid  re- 
simied  2  weeks  later. 

Such  a  vacillating  and  shilly-shallying 
policy  engenders  no  respect  for  the  United 
States  or  confidence  In  Its  pronouncements. 
If  continued  it  will  spell  the  end  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress.  However,  in  November 
1963,  the  U.S.  Senate,  belatedly  assuming 
some  of  Its  constitutional  responsibility  to 
be  watchful  of  the  authorization  of  funds, 
amended  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  elim- 
inate military  aid  to  Latin  America.  Like 
all  such  provisions.  It  was  quaiifled  by  giv- 
ing the  President  the  right  to  make  excep- 
tions where.  In  his  judgment,  the  national 
interest  required  It. 

In  other  countries  our  program  appears  to 
have  fared  better.  It  Is  too  early  to  so  state 
categorically.  But  In  a  number  of  the 
small  Central  American  countries,  and  In 
Colombia  and  Venezuela  and  Chile,  efforts 
are  being  made  to  carry  out  those  nations' 
responsibilities  under  the  prescriptions  laid 
down  by  the  author  of  the  Alliance.  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy,  and  ratified  by  the 
conference  at  Punta  del  Este.  Concomi- 
tantly schools,  housing,  clinics,  roads,  tech- 
nical assistance,  and  other  material  benefits 
have  flowed  from  U.S.  dollars  and  are  tan- 
gible and  visible  evidences  of  the  U.S.  high 
purpose. 

The  need  Is  so  great,  however,  and  so  un- 
dercut by  the  population  explosion — greater 
in  Latin  America  than  elsewhere — that  only 
a  mighty  coop>eratlve  effort  and  reform  will 
spell  the  progress  to  which  the  Alliance  Is 
dedicated.  For  only  by  adherence  to  the 
mutuality  of  the  effort  can  the  program 
advance.  The  fault  in  not  insisting  upon 
adherence  to  the  prescribed  conditions  lies 
with  the  U.S.  administration  of  the  program. 

What  Is  needed.  In  short.  Is  selectivity. 
We  should  work  with  those  nations — and 
only  with  those  nations — that  are  willing 
to  work  with  us  for  the  common  and  highly 
desirable  objectives  of  the  Alliance. 

To  achieve  these  objectives  through  demo- 
cratic processes  was  an  Integral  part  of 
President  Kennedy's  proposal.  But  let  no 
one  be  deluded  that  this  goal  Is  easy  of  at- 
tainment. The  history  of  most — though  by 
no  means  all  Latin  American  countrleE — Is 
that  of  alternation  between  chaos  and  dic- 
tatorship.   One  may  observe  pertinently  that 


in  their  mother  countries,  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, after  a  thousand  years  of  exposure 
to  Western  European  civilization,  there  are 
still  dictatorships  ( the  dictatorships  of  Fran- 
co and  Salazar)  while  their  people  enjoy 
none  of  the  basic  freedoms — of  press,  speech 
and  assembly — that  the  Allanza  hoped  to 
Inculcate  along  with  economic  progress. 

True,  the  Alliance  Is  scarcely  3  years  old; 
It  must  be  tried  further  before  final  judg- 
ment can  be  rendered  on  it. 

But.  unless  that  further  trial  rigidly  ad- 
heres to  the  sound  principles  predicated  for 
It,  It  will  be  a  failure. 

One  basic  fact  that  the  administrators  of 
our  foreign  aid  program  have  lost  sight  of 
needs  to  be  stressed.  It  Is  this:  No  country 
Is  obliged  to  accept  our  aid.  Neither  is  the 
United  States  obligated  to  give  aid  to  any 
country.  Unless  these  twin  axioms  are  to 
govern  our  actions  In  the  administration  of 
the  foreign  aid  program,  of  which  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  Is  a  part,  we  can  face 
only  disillusion  and  failure. 

The  purpose  of  the  Alliance  is  too  worthy 
to  be  allowed  to  fall.  But  It  has  failed  In 
part  to  date,  and  will  fall  completely  unless 
It  becomes  a  two-way  enterprise.  Instead  of 
what  It  has  been,  a  careless  and  prodigal 
disbursement  of  American  funds  without 
vigilance  and  determination  as  to  their  ulti- 
mate useful  application. 


PROGRAM  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
H.R.  6196.  THE  COTTON- WHEAT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess 
until  tomorrow,  I  wish  to  announce  that 
after  consultation  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  with  other  Senators 
who  have  been  consulted,  It  Is  our  Inten- 
tion, following  the  reading  of  George 
Washington's  Farewell  Address,  to  have 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  House  bill  6196.  the  cotton-wheat  bill, 
which  has  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  cognizant  of 
the  Senator's  problems  in  connection 
with  scheduling  measures  for  considera- 
tion, and  so  forth;  but  I  think  this  mat- 
ter should  not  be  passed  over  without 
elucidation. 

I  preface  my  remarks  by  saying  that  I 
realize  that  the  Senator  from  Montana 
has  very  great  problems  In  connection 
with  scheduling  the  consideration  of 
measures;  second.  In  no  way  do  I  chal- 
lenge his  desire — and  it  Is  urgently 
mine — to  schedule  the  consideration  of 
the  civil  rights  bill  and  to  have  it  dis- 
posed of,  although  we  know  its  considera- 
tion will  take  a  considerable  length  of 
time. 

However,  we  have  been  carried  along 
here,  without  anyone's  really  raising  hob 
about  the  situation,  and  have  waited  for 
the  conference  report  on  the  tax  bill  to 
be  made,  although  normally  there  would 
have  been  an  adjournment,  and  the  sec- 
ond reading  of  the  civil  rights  bill  would 
have  been  in  order,  and  It  could  have 
been  placed  on' the  calendar,  and  could 
have  been  brought  up  for  consideration. 
A  question  of  proportion  is  always  In- 
volved. So,  Mr.  President,  many  of  us 
felt — although  we  were  most  unhappy 
about  it — that  that  was  one  of  the  facts 
of  life  with  which  we  had  to  live,  and 
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that  it  would  take  a  few  days,  and  then 
that  would  be  done. 

In  the  cloakrooms  there  has  been  talk 
to  the  effect  that  the  farm  bill  would  be 
brought  up  first,  and  thus  would  to  that 
extent  delay  the  Senate's  consideration 
of  the  civil  rights  bill. 

So  I  wish  to  ask  this  question — and  I 
emphasize  the  fact  that  I  am  not  doing 
this  idly  or  on  a  nit-picking  basis: 
Should  it  appear— assuming  that  the  lax 
bill  will  finally  be  disposed  of  by  Wednes- 
day, let  us  say— that,  come  Wednesday 
night  or  Thursday,  the  farm  bill  is  still 
being  debated— and.  after  all,  it  could  be 
filibustered,  too — could  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  in  all  fairness  to  him  and  to  his 
many  responsibilities  and  obligations — 
give  us  some  outline  of  his  plans? 

If  we  are  to  let  the  farm  bill  run  its 
course  and  to  hold  the  civil  rights  bill 
out  of  consideration  until  the  farm  bill 
has  run  its  course,  some  of  us  would 
have  strong  objections. 

I  merely  lay  that  point  before  the  Sen- 
ate, without  jumping  to  conclusions,  as 
a  problem  not  only  for  me,  but  for  the 
country.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
talk  in  the  newspapers  about  the  fact 
that  civil  rights  bill  will  be  stalled.  We 
all  understand  that  the  newspapers  like 
to  write  things  in  a  dramatic  way.  out 
I  do  think  it  would  be  helpful  for  the 
Senator  to  state — if  he  feels  he  can — his 
full  purpose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  raised  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  a  legitmate  one. 
I  have  been  in  close  contact  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI.  about 
our  plans.  He  has  always  given  me  the 
utmost  of  cooperation,  understanding, 
and  tolerance.  As  we  all  know,  it  is  the 
understanding  as  of  the  moment  that  it 
will  be  Tuseday  before  the  House  will  be 
able  to  take  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  tax  bill.  We  hope  to  take  It  up 
as  shortly  thereafter  as  it  is  possible  to 
do  so. 

We  do  not  know  how  long  it  will  take 
to  dispose  of  the  farm  bill,  but  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  if  it  is  not  disposed  of  by 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday — and  I  doubt 
that  it  will  be— the  farm  bill  will  be  laid 
aside  and  the  conference  report  on  the 
tax  bill  will  be  taken  up. 

We  hope  that  there  will  be  no  dilatory 
or  delaying  tactics  and  that  as  soon  as 
the  farm  bill,  the  conference  report  on 
the  tax  bill  and  the  authorization  for 
military  procurement — which  I  under- 
stand will  not  take  too  much  time— are 
disposed  of.  we  shall  face  the  civil  rights 
bill  with  our  decks  as  clear  as  possible. 
I  assure  the  Senator— and  I  am  sure 
he  knows  this — that  there  is  no  attempt 
to  stall  the  civil  rights  bill.  But  the 
Senator  has  been  a  Member  of  both 
Houses  long  enough  to  understand  some 
of  the  difficulties  that  confront  the  lead- 
ership from  time  to  time,  and  to  be 
aware  of  the  pressures  which  descend 
upon  on  us  on  occasion,  with  which  we 
find  it  quite  difficult  to  cope. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further?  He  has  been 
very  gracious. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.     I  do  not  desire  to  put 
any  words  in  the  Senator's  mouth,  but 


may  we  assume,  first,  that  what  the  ma- 
jority leader  proposes  is  that  the  only 
two  that  will  be  considered  are  the  farm 
bill  and  the  military  procurement  bill 
with  the  conference  report  on  the  tax 
bill,  which  in  any  event  has  priority  un- 
der the  rules,  to  come  in  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday,    and    that    then    the    civil 
rights  bill  will  be  considered?     Second, 
those  of  us  who   may   feel   that   other 
measures  would  take  too  long,  thus  de- 
fer the  civil  rights  bill  too  long,  I  as- 
sume would  have,  under  the  procedures 
which  we  follow,  a  number  of  opportuni- 
ties, if  the  Senate  set  aside  the  farm  bill 
for  the  conference  report  on  the  tax  bill, 
and  then  came  back   to  it.     I  assume 
that  if  we  strongly  objected  to  taking  It 
up  again,  we  could  have  a  vote  on  that 
question.     If   we  came   to  the  military 
procurement  bill,  we  could  proceed  in 
the  the  same  way. 

Two  items  should  be  cleared  of  rec- 
ord: First,  an  understanding  with  the 
majority  leader  as  to  the  bills  which  will 
come  before  the  civil  rights  bill;  and. 
second,  the  fact  that  no  opportunity  will 
be  foreclosed — as  a  number  of  Senators 
may  feel  that  considerations  of  the  two 
bills  to  which  I  have  referred  will  take 
longer  than  we  have  any  right  to  defer 
the  civil  rights  bill— to  an  appropriate 
way  to  get  at  that  issue. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  My  answer  to  the 
first  question  would  be  "Yes."  However, 
if  bills  of  minor  importance,  about 
which  there  should  be  no  difficulty,  are 
reported.  I  assume  that  the  Senate  would 
allow  us  to  bring  them  up  for  passage  or 
consideration. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand  that. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Second.  I  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  will  not 
bind  the  hands  of  the  leadership,  because 
we  do  not  wish  to  take  away  the  rights 
of  any  Senator.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  once  the  bill  is  called  up.  it  will  not 
be  called  up  for  the  purpose  of  being  laid 
aside.  There  will  be  plenty  of  time  to 
devote  to  the  civil  rights  bill.  I  am  sure, 
the  Senator  is  aware,  that  it  will  take  not 
weeks,  but  very  possibly  months,  before 
we  can  come  to  a  definitive  conclusion  on 
that  matter.  So.  if  the  Senator  and  the 
Senate  would  allow  us  a  little  flexibility. 
we  would  appreciate  it  most  deeply,  be- 
cause our  task  is  not  too  easy. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  will  in- 
dulge me.  certainly  we  are  assured  that 
the  controversial  bills — the  farm  bill  and 
the  military  procurement  bill — are  the 
only  two  bills  which  will  stand  in  the 
way.  Second,  the  Senator  will  have  to 
move  to  take  up  the  farm  bill  and  the 
military  procurement  bill.  If  any  of  us 
feel  strongly  about  the  order  of  prece- 
dence at  that  time,  we  shall  naturally 
have  an  opportunity  to  bring  before  the 
Senate  that  Issue.  I  hope  we  will  not 
have  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  right  is  the 
right  of  every  Senator.  But.  as  always. 
the  leadership  anticipates  that  Senators 
will  give  us  their  most  serious  considera- 
tion and  cooperation. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Would  the  Senator  be 
willing  to  estimate  the  time  when  the 
civil  rights  bill  would  be  taken  up  under 
that  schedule? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  could  not  give  an 
answer   to  that  question  until   we   get 


underway  on  the  farm  bill.  Then  I 
would  be  able  to  answer  the  question 
better,  but  it  will  be  as  soon  as  possible. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  like  to  have 
the  Senator  engage  in  suppositions.  I 
know  the  Senator  has  read,  as  I  have, 
speculation  on  the  intercession  of  a  farm 
bill  between  the  present  time  and  the 
time  of  taking  up  the  civil  rights  bill. 
I  think  It  would  be  most  reassuring  if 
the  Senator  should  choose — and  I  sub- 
mit it  to  the  Senator— to  tell  the  Senate 
what  will  be  done  if  there  is  an  inordinate 
delay. 

For  example,  suppose  there  were  a 
filibuster  against  one  of  the  other  bills. 
Will  the  Senator  continue  in  his  deter- 
mination to  bring  up  the  civil  rights  bill 
within  a  very  proximate  time? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
say  on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader  that 
at  least  on  four  separate  and  distinct 
occasions  we  have  conferred  with  respect 
to  bringing  up  the  farm  bill.  At  the  very 
first  of  those  meetings.  I  told  him  there 
was  some  opposition  on  this  side,  and 
there  was  the  expressed  hope  that  per- 
haps it  could  be  deferred  until  after  civil 
rights  came  up  for  consideration  In  the 
Senate. 

At  the  second  meeting  I  had  occasion 
to  confer  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  AncENl.  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  HicKENLOOPER  1 .  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  all  of 
whom  have  quite  an  abiding  interest  In 
the  farm  bill.  As  a  result  of  the  many 
conversations  that  have  taken  place 
within  the  past  2  days,  it  was  quite 
agreed  that  the  farm  bill  could  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  as  of  tomorrow,  after 
the  reading  of  Washington's  Farewell 
Address. 

So  I  think  we  have  composed  all  of 
our  differences  on  this  side,  in  th2  hope 
that  we  can  dispose  of  the  farm  bill,  and. 
for  as  long  as  it  takes,  the  military  pro- 
curement bill,  about  which  there  is  some 
urgency,  and  then  proceed  to  civil  rights. 
Then  we  will  sUy  on  civil  rights.  I 
think  that  it  Is  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leaders  intention,  once  we  take 
up  civil  rights,  to  stay  with  it  until  we 
either  resolve  the  issue  or  discover  there 
is  no  sword  sharp  enough  to  cut  the 
Qordian  knot. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Would  the  Senator  an- 
swer the  same  question  I  propounded  to 
the  majority  leader?  Would  the 
minority  leader  join  with  the  majority 
leader  in  the  statement  that  should 
there  prove  to  be  an  inordinate  delay 
with  respect  to  these  measures,  which  will 
be  interposed,  that  such  delay  will  not 
be  permitted  to  defer  the  consideration 
of  the  civil  rights  bill  beyond  that  reason- 
ably proximate  time  within  which  the 
leader  had  intended  to  bring  it  up? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Speaking  only  for  the 
minority  leader,  it  would  be  easy  for  me 
to  give  the  Senator  from  New  York  that 
assurance,  because  my  attitude  on  the 


farm  bill  is  anything  but  a  felicitous 
one. 

It  strikes  a  note  of  deep  and  durable 
unhapplness  in  me.  In  my  present  frame 
of  mind.  I  expect  to  oppose  it  on  every 
possible  count,  so  that  if  it  tailed  off, 
with  the  hope  that  perhaps  it  could  be 
cast  into  outer  darkness,  it  would  make 
the  minority  leader  happy  indeed.  But 
I  do  not  wish  to  speak  for  the  majority 
leader  on  that  point. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  the  majority 
leader  has  already  answered  the  ques- 
tion, but  being  a  fairly  experienced  law- 
yer, I  will  not  ask  the  majority  leader 
again. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  I  have  an  abid- 
ing faith  in  the  understanding  and 
tolerance  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DirksenI — an  abiding  faith  based  on 
long  personal  exF>erience. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  we  know 
what  the  request  is? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  was  my  request?  I  have  forgotten 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To  take 
up  the  farm  bill  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  I  am  not  mak- 
ing that  request.  I  merely  have  an- 
nounced to  the  Senate  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  reading  of  the  Washing- 
ton's Farewell  Address,  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  H.R.  6196,  the  agricultural 
bill  on  cotton  and  wheat,  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BEEF  AND  VEAL  IMPORTS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  received  a  telegram  from  a  man 
in  Oklahoma  City.  I  think  he  expressed 
a  timely  thought,  and  I  should  like  to 
quote  it: 

Beef  Imports  based  on  1962-63  quotas — 

He  wired — 

is  like  throwing  a  drowning  man  a  life  line 
with  a  rock  tied  to  It. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  cattlemen 
are  in  trouble  and  that,  to  survive,  they 
need  action  now.  He  ended  the  tele- 
gram with  a  plantlve  cry  of  "help." 

I  concur.  I  have  been  calling  on  the 
administration  to  do  something  about 
the  beef  and  veal  Import  problem  for  a 
year.  I  agree  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  who,  on 


February  18,  said  the  agreement  entered 
into  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
represented  a  surrender  on  our  part — 
see  pages  3082-3086,  Congressional 
Record,  February  18,  1964. 

I  believe  that  selecting  the  2  highest 
import  years  and  using  the  average  as 
the  limitation  base  for  1964  imports  does 
not  meet  the  problem.  It  Is  only  a  token 
gesture. 

So  I  have  joined  in  a  bill  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  which  would  provide  a  base 
or  limitation  represented  by  the  average 
of  the  last  5  years  of  imports  of  these 
items.  I  think  this  is  a  far  better  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  than  what  has  been 
a  voluntary  measure.  Although  I  have 
some  reservations  about  the  bill,  we  want 
to  see  some  action  taken;  and  the  fact 
ithat  the  majority  leader  has  seen  fit  to 
introduce  the  legislation  speaks  for  it- 
self. 

I  fear  that  if  we  do  not  meet  the  prob- 
lem without  further  delay,  the  situation 
this  year  may  worsen. 

I  suggest  the  possibility  that  if  all  the 
beef  and  veal  exporting  countries  eventu- 
ally come  under  the  terms  of  the  new 
agreement,  beef  and  veal  imports  into 
the  United  States  this  year  may  well  be 
higher,  not  lower,  than  in  1963. 

I  realize  that  press  releases  on  the 
agreement  with  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land suggest  that  the  1964  importation 
level  will  be  6  percent  lower  than  in  1963. 
If  this  6-percent  stipulation  were  ap- 
plied to  all  types  of  imports  of  beef  and 
veal — bsised  on  the  assumption  that  all 
exporting  nations  will  eventually  be  cov- 
ered by  the  agreement — imports  of  all 
types  of  beef  and  veal  would  drop  to 
1,095,175.000  pounds — product  weight — 
from  the  1963  total  of  1,165  million 
pounds — estimated.  But  this  will  not 
happen  under  the  agreement.  More- 
over, imports  should  be  rolled  back  much 
more  than  that. 

Let  me  explain.  There  Is  a  defect  in 
the  agreement.  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land propose  to  limit  exports  to  the 
United  States  of  beef  and  veal  "in  all 
forms  except  canned,  cured,  and  cooked 
meat  and  live  animals."  But  these  ex- 
cepted items  are  still  included  in  the 
totals  for  1962  and  1963,  which  estab- 
lish the  base  for  continuing  future  limits. 

Granted  canned,  cured,  and  cooked 
meat  represents  today  only  a  minor  por- 
tion of  the  imports  from  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  Nevertheless,  these  prod- 
ucts should  have  been  excluded  from  the 
base,  and  It  is  unlikely  that  other  coun- 
tries will  accept  a  different  base  when 
agreements  are  negotiated  with  them. 

In  1963.  total  imixjrts  of  canned,  cured, 
and  cooked  beef  and  veal  amounted  to 
approximately  114  million  pounds — one- 
tenth  of  the  total  beef  and  veal  imports. 
If  exclusion  of  these  canned,  cured,  and 
cooked  meats  from  the  base  were  pro- 
vided for  by  all  agreements  covering  all 
imports,  the  1964  ceiling  on  beef  and  veal 
imports — other  than  canned,  cured,  and 
cooked — would  be  987  million  pounds, 
one  hundred  and  eight  million  pounds 
less  than  it  will  lae.  So,  Mr.  President, 
as  the  result  of  this  defect  in  the  agree- 
ment we  can  expect  108  million  pounds 
of  imports  of  fresh  and  frozen  bone  and 


boneless  beef  and  veal  which  should  not 
come  into  this  country  to  aggravate  the 
markets  of  our  livestock  feeders  and  our 
cattlemen. 

In  addition,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the 
agreement  fails  to  put  any  limitation  at 
all  on  the  amounts  of  canned,  cured,  and 
cooked  meat  imported  into  this  country. 

And  if  you  do  not  think  that  this  will 
occur,  I  should  like  to  Invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  a  press  release  of 
January  26  by  the  Australian  Minister 
for  Primary  Industry,  the  Honorable  C. 
F.  Aderman. 

In  agreement  with  the  Australian  live- 
stock industry,  it  is  planned  "to  introduce 
legislation  in  the  next  session  of  Parlia- 
ment to  give  effect  to  industry  proposals 
for  meat  market  diversification." 

The  legislation,  according  to  the  re- 
lease, will  lake  the  form  of  imposing  a 
levy  on  all  cattle  over  200 -pound  dressed 
weight,  sheep  and  lambs  slaughtered  tor 
human  consumption  "to  provide  the 
finsince  necessary  to  undertake  addi- 
tional measures  to  diversify  markets  for 
Australian  meat." 

Continuing : 

without  doubt,  the  continued  prosperity 
of  the  Australian  meat  Industry  Is  bound  up 
with  the  necessity  to  Insure  that  satisfactory 
arrangements  are  made  to  preserve  our  ex- 
isting markets  and  to  develop  new  ones. 
The  proposed  legislation  Is  aimed  at  the 
maximum  development  of  the  domestic  mar- 
ket and  diversification  of  export  markets  In 
the  long-term  Interests  of  the  Australian 
meat  Industry. 

There,  in  a  nutshell,  is  what  Australia 
plans  to  do.  And  we  can  rest  assured  that 
this  diversification  will  be  felt  here. 

But  there  are  other  weaknesses  in  that 
agreement  negotiated  by  the  United 
States. 

In  its  press  release,  the  State  Depart- 
ment said  that  "iDoth  exporting  countries 
have  agreed  that  the  proportion  of  pri- 
mal cuts,  sucjh  as  steaks  or  roasts,  should 
not  exceed  approximately  the  current 
levels." 

In  a  background  statement  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  State  Department 
had  this  comment: 

Agreements  provide  that  the  proportion  of 
primal  cuts — I.e..  better-quality  cuts  such  as 
steaks  and  roasts — In  each  country's  beef 
and  veal  shipments  to  the  United  States  Is 
not  to  exceed  the  present  percentage  these 
cuts  constitute  In  the  country's  total  beef 
and  veal  exports  to  the  U.S.  market. 

"Not  to  exceed  the  present  percentage" 
is  underlined. 

Parenthetically,  I  might  add  the  State 
Department  says  that  Imports  of  primal 
cuts  have  been  blamed  by  the  domestic 
cattle  industry  as  important  causes  of 
low  prices.  Australian  exports  to  the 
United  States  of  this  grade,  incidental- 
ly, amount  to  about  5  percent  of  their 
total. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  text  of  the 
Australian  note  to  the  United  States — 
the  New  Zealand  text  is  worded  similar- 
ly: 

Australia  shall  use  its  best  endeavors  to 
limit  Its  exp>c»-t6  to  the  United  States  of  bet- 
ter-quality primal  cuts  of  beef  and  veal, 
such  as  steaks  and  roasts,  approximately  to 
the  percentage  these  cuts  currently  consitl- 
tute  of  total  annual  exports  of  beef  and  veal 
from   Australia   to  the  United  States. 
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Note  the  difference  In  wording— the 
United  States  says  the  two  have  agreed 
to  a  limitation :  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land both  say  they  shall  use  their  "best 
endeavors"  to  limit  Its  export  of  this 
tyF>e  of  cuts. 

Thus,  in  my  mind  at  least.  It  Is  ques- 
tionable whether  those  countries  must 
limit  thl.s  type.  And  If  their  "best  en- 
deavors'  do  not  prove  Rood  enough,  they 
could  actually  step  up  these  Imports 

Mr  President,  there  are  commitments 
In  that  agreement:  It  assures  these  na- 
tions a  definite  share  of  our  market: 
It  may  assure.  In  effect,  that  the  Congress 
cannot  take  any  action  to  correct  the 
situation  and  If  It  does,  the  President  may 
be  obligated  to  veto  the  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Stale  Department  pri'ss  release  and  the 
press  statement  of  the  Australian  Min- 
ister may  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

United  States  Concludis  Meat  Ageeements 
Wn-H  A  I' •THAU  A  AND  New  Zealand 
The  OovernmeiiU  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  have  agreed  to  limit  meat  exports 
U)  the  United  States,  the  DepartmenU  of 
State  and  Agriculture  announced  today. 

Australia  and  New  ZeiUand  are  the  prin- 
cipal suppliers  to  the  United  States  of  beef 
and  veal  The  agreements  announced  today 
were  concluded  because  U  S  Imports  if  these 
products  have  Increased  miu-kediy  tht  past 
few  years  Beef  cattle  prices  are  low  and 
declined  importantly  in  1963  Low  domestic 
prices  were  m(.>Btly  caused  by  heavy  domestic 
production  of  fed  beef  However,  analysis  by 
the  US  Department  of  Agriculture  show 
that  imports  al30  were  a  contributing  factor 
The  agreement  with  Australia  covers  beef. 
veal  and  mutton  In  all  forms  other  than 
canned,  cured  and  cooked  meats  and  live 
animals  The  one  with  New  Zealand  covers 
only  beef  and  veal  Australia  Is  the  only 
sulxstuntlal  foreign  supplier  of  mutton  to  the 
U  S  market  Mutton  is  parUally  Inter- 
changeable In  use  with  manufacturing  beef, 
the  kind  of  beef  which  constitutes  the  bulk 
of  American  Imports 

Australia  has  agreed  to  limit  lU  exports 
In  1964  to  24J.0OO  U>ng  tons  (Ma  million 
pounds),  in  1965  to  351.000  long  tons  (562 
million  pounds)  and  In  1966  to  260.(X)0  long 
tons  (583  million  pvmndst  product  weight  of 
the  meats  covered  In  Its  agreement 

New  Zealand  has  agreed  to  limit  Its  ex- 
ports In  1964  to  103.000  long  tons  t231  mil- 
lion pounds),  in  1065  to  107.000  long  tons 
(239  million  pounds)  and  In  1966  to  111.000 
long  tons  (248  million  pounds)  product 
weight  of  the  meats  covered  In  Its  agreement 
The  quantities  for  1964  reflect  the  aver- 
age level  of  US  Imports  from  each  country 
m  1962  and  1963.  The  quantities  specified 
for  1965  and  1066  are  calculated  at  an  annual 
growth  rate  of  3  7  percent  based  on  the 
agreed  limits  for  1964  exports  This  growth 
rate  corresponds  to  the  expected  rmte  of  In- 
creaae  In  the  total  US.  market  for  these 
meats.  The  agreements  provide  for  triennial 
review  of  this  growth  factor  and  adjust- 
ment as  appropriate  for  each  succeeding 
period 

The  agreemenU  provide  for  preservation 
of  the  present  pattern  of  trade  In  meat  prod- 
ucU  tMtween  the  United  States  and  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  Both  exporting  countries 
hsTs  agreed  that  the  proportion  of  primal 
cuu.  stich  as  steaks  or  roasts,  should  not 
exceed   approximately  the  cxirrent   IsvaU. 


The  agreemenU  represent  an  ImporUnt 
contribution  to  the  stability  of  the  meat 
Industries  of  the  three  countries  US  do- 
mestic producers  and  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  suppliers  will  be  able  to  share  equi- 
tably In  the  growth  In  the  US   market. 

The  United  States  has  received  assurances 
from  both  Australia  and  New  Zealand  that 
In  implementing  the  agreements  they  will 
not  discriminate  against  U  S  -owned  meal- 
Industry  Interests  In  their  countries 

Both  agreements  are  of  indefinite  dura- 
tion, but  they  may  be  terminated  by  either 
party  upon  at  least  6  months'  notice  prior 
to  the  end  of  any  calendar  year. 

The  three  Governments  agreed  on  the  de- 
sirability of  expanding  world  trade  In  meat 
and  meat  producU.  To  that  end  they  re- 
ttfnrm  their  Intention  to  continue  efforts 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT)  to  negotiate  broader  Interna- 
tional arrangemenU  to  expand  access  of  meat 
exporting  countries  to  all  major  world  mar- 
kets The  agreements  with  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  could  be  Incorporated  into  such 
a  broader  arrangement 


Text  or  AtrsTUALiAN  Note  to  the  United 

States 
I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  recent  discus- 
sions In  Washington  between  representatives 
of  the  Government  of  Australia  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  with  regard  to 
the  desire  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  con- 
cerning the  level  of  future  exports  of  Aus- 
triillan  beef.  veal,  and  mutton  to  the  United 
Slates  As  a  result  of  these  discussions.  I 
have  further  the  honor  to  propose  that  the 
following  agreement  shall  t>ecome  effective 
t>etween  our   Governments 

The  Governments  of  Australia  and  the 
United  States  have  agreed  to  the  following 
nteasures  In  the  Interest  of  promoting  the 
orderly  development  of  trade  in  beef.  veal, 
and  mutton  l>etween  Australia  and  the 
United  States  In  assuming  the  following 
obligations,  the  Governments  of  Australia 
and  the  United  States  are  seeking  as  well  to 
preserve  approximately  the  present  pattern 
of  trade  In  l>eef.  veal,  and  mutton  l>etween 
the  two  countries 

1.  Accordingly,  the  Australian  Government 
shall  limit  exporu  from  Australia  to  the 
United  SUtes  of  beef.  veal,  and  mutton  (in 
all  forms  except  canned,  cured,  and  cooked 
meat  and  live  animals),  in  accordance  with 
the   following 

la)  Exports  shall  be  limited  to  a  total  of 
24J  OOO  long  tons  in  calendar  year  1964.  251.- 
(XX)  long  tons  In  calendar  year  1965.  and  260.- 
000  long  tons  In  calendar  year  1966.  all  In 
terms  of  product  weight. 

(b)  In  each  succeeding  calendar  year  there 
shall  be  an  Increase,  corresponding  to  the  es- 
timated rate  of  Increase  In  the  total  US 
market  for  these  meats  This  Increase  In 
the  total  US  market  Is  presently  esUmated 
to  t)e  3  7  percent  annually 

(c»  The  purpose  of  the  annual  Increases 
established  In  paragraphs  (S)  and  (b)  Is  to 
secure  to  Australia  a  fair  and  reasonable 
share  m  the  growth  of  the  U  S  market. 
There  shall  l>«  a  triennial  review  and.  as 
appropriate,  an  adjustment  of  this  estimated 
rate  of  Increase  in  consumption  to  apply  to 
the  succeeding  3 -year  period  The  first  such 
review  shall  take  place  no  later  than  Octo- 
ber 1.  1966. 

(d)  Australia  shall  maintain  approxi- 
mately the  present  relationship  t>etween  l>eef 
and  mutton  exporU  to  the  United  States 

«e)  Australia  shall  use  lU  best  endeavors 
to  limit  lu  exports  to  the  United  States  of 
better-quality  primal  cuts  of  beef  and  veal, 
such  as  steaJu  and  roasts,  approximately  to 
the  percentage  these  cuts  currently  consti- 


tute of  total  annual  exports  of  beef  and  veal 
from  Australia  to  the  United  States. 

2  Australia  underU-kes  to  limit  Its  ex- 
poru to  the  United  SUtes  upon  the  under- 
sundlng  that  Australia  will  not  be  adversely 
affected  by  such  llmlUtlons  In  relation  to 
the  position  of  other  subsUntlal  suppliers 
In  the  US  market  and  so  long  as  Australia's 
access  to  the  US  niarket  for  beef.  veal,  and 
mutton  Is  not  limited  by  an  Increase  In  the 
duties  of  these  producU. 

3  The  US  Government  shall  continue  to 
permit  access  each  year  Into  the  United 
States  of  beef.  veal,  and  mutton  exported 
from  Australia,  up  to  the  maximum  quantity 
determined  for  that  year  In  accordance  with 
provisions  of  paragraphs  1(a)  and  1(b)  of 
this  agreement. 

4  The  Governmenu  shall  continue  to  Uke 
an  active  and  leading  role  In  negotiating  In 
the  GATT.  In  harmony  with  the  objectives 
agreed  at  the  ministerial  meeting  of  the 
GATT  In  May  1963.  arrangemenU  leading  to 
expanding  access  In  meat  ImporUng  coun- 
tries. 

5.  Should  such  a  wider  InUrnatlonal 
arrangement  l>e  reached.  It  could  subsume 
this  agreement. 

6  The  Governmenu  agree  to  consult,  at 
the  request  of  either  Government,  on  any 
questions  arising  on  the  ImplemenUtlon  of 
this  agreement. 

7  Either  Government  may  termlnaU  this 
agreement,  effective  at  the  end  of  a  calen- 
dar year,  by  written  notice  given  at  least  180 
days  prior  to  the  end  of  that  calendar  year. 

If  these  proposals  are  accepUble  to  your 
Government  this  note  and  your  note  of  ac- 
ceptance shall  form  an  agreement  between 
our  Governmenu. 

Accept,  sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

Text  or  US.  Note  to  Aost»alia 

Exczixxnct:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to 
your  note  of  February  17.  1964.  concerning 
trade  In  beef.  veal,  and  mutton  between 
Australia  and  the  United  SUtes  which  reads 
as   follows: 

'I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  recent  dis- 
cussions In  Washington  between  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  of  Australia  and 
the  Goveriunent  of  the  United  SUtes  with 
regard  to  exporU  of  Australian  beef.  veal,  and 
mutton  to  the  United  SUtes  As  a  result  of 
these  discussions.  I  have  further  the  honor 
to  propose  that  the  following  agreement  shall 
become  effective  t>etween  our  GoverrmienU: 

■The  Governmenu  of  Australia  and  the 
United  SUtes  have  agreed  to  the  following 
measures  In  the  Interest  of  promoting  the 
orderly  development  of  trade  In  beef.  veal, 
and  mutton  between  Australia  and  the 
United  SUtes  In  assuming  the  following 
obligations,  the  Governmenu  of  Australia 
and  the  United  States  are  seeking  as  well  to 
preserve  approximately  the  present  pattern 
of  trade  In  beef.  veal,  and  mutton  l)etween 
the  two  countries. 

"I  Accordingly  the  Australian  Govern- 
ment shaU  limit  exporU  from  Australia  to 
the  United  SUtes  of  beef.  veal,  and  mutton 
(In  all  fornu  except  canned,  cured,  and 
cooked  meat  and  live  animals) .  In  accordance 
with  the  following: 

"(a)  ExporU  shall  be  limited  to  a  toUl  of 
342.000  long  tons  In  calendar  year  1964. 
251.000  long  tons  In  calendar  year  1965.  and 
260.000  long  tons  In  calendar  year  1966.  all  In 
terms  of  product  weight. 

"(b)  In  each  succeeding  calendar  year 
there  shall  t>e  an  Increase,  corresponding  to 
the  estimated  rate  of  Increase  In  the  total 
US  market  for  these  meaU.  This  Increase 
In  the  total  US.  market  Is  presently  es- 
timated to  be  3  7  percent  annually. 

••(C)  The  purpose  of  the  annual  Increases 
esublished  In  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  Is  to 
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secure  to  Australia  a  fair  and  reasonable 
share  In  the  growth  of  the  U.S.  market. 
There  shall  be  a  triennial  review  and.  as  ap- 
propriate, an  adjustment  of  this  estimated 
rate  of  Increase  In  consumption  to  apply  to 
the  succeeding  3-year  period.  The  first  such 
review  shall  uke  place  no  laUr  than  Octo- 
ber 1.  1966. 

"(d)  Australia  shall  malnUln  approxi- 
mately the  present  relationship  between  beef 
and   mutton   exports   to   the   United   States. 

"(e)  Australia  shall  use  Its  best  endeavors 
to  limit  lU  exporU  to  the  United  StaUs  of 
better  quality  primal  cuU  of  t>eef  and  veal, 
such  as  steaks  and  roasU.  approximately  to 
the  percentage  these  cuu  currently  con- 
stitute of  toUl  annual  exporU  of  beef  and 
veal  from  Australia  to  the  United  States. 

"2.  Australia  undertakes  to  limit  lU  ex- 
porU to  the  United  SUtes  upon  the  under- 
standing that  Australia  will  not  be  adversely 
affected  by  such  limitations  in  relation  to 
the  position  of  other  substantial  suppliers 
in  the  U.S.  market  and  so  long  as  Australias 
access  to  the  U.S.  market  for  beef,  veal,  and 
mutton  is  not  limited  by  an  increase  in 
the  duties  on  these  products. 

"3.  The  U.S.  Government  shall  continue 
to  permit  access  each  year  into  the  United 
SUtes  for  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  exported 
from  Australia,  up  to  the  maximum  quantity 
determined  for  that  year  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraphs  1(a)  and  1(b) 
of  this  agreement. 

"4.  The  Governmenu  shall  continue  to 
take  an  active  and  leading  role  in  negotiat- 
ing In  the  GATT.  In  harmony  with  the 
objectives  agreed  at  the  ministerial  meeting 
of  the  GATT  in  May  1963.  arrangemenU 
leading  to  expanding  access  In  meat  import- 
ing countries. 

"5.  Should  such  a  wider  international  ar- 
rangement be  reached.  It  could  subsume  this 
agreement. 

"6.  The  Governments  agreed  to  consult,  at 
the  request  of  either  Government,  on  any 
questions  arising  on  the  ImplemenUtlon  of 
this  agreement. 

"7.  Either  Government  may  terminate  this 
agreement,  effective  at  the  end  of  a  calendar 
year,  by  written  notice  given  at  least  180 
days  prior  to  the  end  of  that  calendar  year. 

"If  these  proposals  are  accepUble  to  your 
Government,  this  note  and  your  note  of 
accepUnce  shall  form  an  agreement  between 
ova  Governmenu." 

I  have  the  honor  to  confirm  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  that 
the  agreement  outlined  in  your  note  is  ac- 
cepUble to  the  U.S.  Government  and  will 
govern  trade  in  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  be- 
tween Australia  and  the  United  SUtes. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances 
of  my  highest  consideration. 


(For  the  SecreUry  of  SUte) . 


Text  or  New  Zealand  Note  to  thx  Untted 
Statxs 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  recent 
discussions  in  Washington  between  repre- 
senUtlves  of  the  Government  of  New  Zea- 
land and  the  Government  of  the  United 
SUtes  with  regard  to  the  desire  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  SUtes  to  arrive  at  an 
undersUndlng  concerning  the  level  of  future 
exporU  of  Ijeef  and  veal  from  New  Zealand 
to  the  United  SUtes.  As  a  result  of  these 
discussions.  I  have  the  honor  to  propose  that 
the  following  agreement  shall  l>ecome  effec- 
tive between  our  Governmenu: 

The  Governmenu  of  New  Zealand  and  the 
United  SUtes  have  agreed  to  the  following 
measures  In  the  Interest  of  promoting  the 
orderly  development  of  trade  In  beef  and  veal 
tietween  New  Zealand  and  the  United  SUtes. 
In  assuming  the  following  obligations,  the 


Governmenu  of  New  Zealand  and  the  United 
SUtes  have  agreed  on  the  desirability  of  pre- 
serving approximately  the  present  pattern 
of  trade  in  these  producU  between  the  two 
countries. 

1.  Accordingly,  the  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment agrees  to  limit  exporte  from  New  Zea- 
land to  the  United  States  of  beef  and  veal 
(In  all  forms  except  canned,  cured,  and 
cooked  meat  and  live  cattle).  In  accordance 
with  the  following: 

(a)  ExporU  shall  be  limited  to  a  total  of 
103.000  long  tons  in  calendar  year  1964, 
107.000  long  tons  in  calendar  year  1965.  and 
111,000  long  tons  In  calendar  year  1966,  all 
In  terms  of  product  weight. 

(b)  In  each  succeeding  calendar  year 
there  shall  be  an  Increase,  corresponding  to 
the  estimated  rate  of  Increase  In  the  toUl 
U.S.  market  for  these  meate.  This  Increase 
In  the  toUl  U.S.  market  is  presently  esti- 
mated to  be  3.7  percent  annually. 

(c)  The  purpose  of  the  annual  Increases 
established  In  paragraphs  1(a)  and  1(b)  is  to 
secure  to  New  Zealand  a  fair  and  reasonable 
share  in  the  growth  of  the  U.S.  market. 
There  shall  be  a  triennial  review  and,  as  ap- 
propriate, an  adjustment  of  this  estimated 
rate  of  Increase  in  consumption  to  apply  to 
the  succeeding  3 -year  period.  The  first  such 
review  shall  Uke  place  no  later  than  Octol^er 
1.  1966. 

(d)  The  New  Zealand  Government  shall 
use  lU  best  endeavors  to  limit  exports  from 
New  Zealand  to  the  United  SUtes  of  better 
quality  primal  cuU  of  beef  and  veal,  such  as 
steaks  and  roasU.  approximately  to  the  per- 
centage these  cuU  currently  constitute  of 
toUl  annual  exporU  of  beef  and  veal  from 
New  Zealand  to  the  United  States. 

2.  The  New  Zealand  Government  shall 
limit  exporte  from  New  Zealand  to  the  United 
States  upon  the  understanding  that  New 
Zealand  will  not  be  adversely  affected  by 
such  llmlUtlons  in  relation  to  the  position 
of  other  substantial  suppliers  In  the  U.S. 
market  and  so  long  as  New  Zealand's  access 
to  the  U.S.  market  for  beef  and  veal  is  not 
limited  by  an  Increase  in  the  duties  on  these 
producU. 

3.  The  U.S.  Gtovernment  shall  continue  to 
permit  access  each  year  Into  the  United 
States  for  beef  and  veal  exported  from  New 
Zealand,  up  to  the  maximum  quantity  de- 
termined for  that  year  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraphs  1(a)  and  1(b) 
of  this  agreement. 

4.  The  Governmenu  shall  continue  to  take 
an  active  and  leading  role  in  negotiating  In 
the  GATT.  In  harmony  with  the  objectives 
agreed  at  the  ministerial  meeting  of  the 
GATT.  In  May  1963,  arrangemenU  leading 
to  expanding  access  In  meat  Importing  coun- 
tries. 

5.  Should  such  a  wider  International  ar- 
rangement be  reached,  it  could  subsume 
this  agreement. 

6.  The  Governments  agreed  to  consult,  at 
the  request  of  either  Government,  on  any 
questions  arising  on  the  ImplemenUtlon  of 
this   agreement. 

7.  Either  Government  may  terminate  this 
agreement,  effective  at  the  end  of  a  cal- 
endar year,  by  written  notice  given  at  least 
180  days  prior  to  the  end  of  that  calendar 
year. 

If  these  proposals  are  acceptable  to  your 
Government  this  note  and  your  note  of  ac- 
cepUnce shall  form  an  agreement  between 
our  Governmenu. 

Accept,  sir,  the  renewed  assvirances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 


Text   or  UJ8.   Notx  to   New   Zealand 
Excellency:    I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to 
your  note  of  February  17,  1964.  concerning 
trade  in  beef  and  veal  between  New  Zealand 


and  the  United  States  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  recent  dis- 
cussions In  Washington  between  represenU- 
tlves  of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
gard to  the  desire  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  arrive  at  an  undersUndlng 
concerning  the  level  of  future  exports  of 
beef  and  veal  from  New  Zealand  to  the 
United  States.  As  a  result  of  these  discus- 
sions, I  have  the  honor  to  propose  that  the 
following  agreement  shall  become  effective 
between  our  Governments: 

"The  Governmenu  of  New  Zealand  and 
the  United  SUtes  have  agreed  to  the  follow- 
ing measures  In  the  Interest  of  promoting 
the  orderly  development  of  trade  in  beef  and 
veal  between  New  Zealand  and  the  United 
States.  In  assuming  the  following  obliga- 
tions, the  Governmenu  of  New  Zealand  and 
the  United  States  have  agreed  on  the  desir- 
ability of  preserving  approximately  the  pres- 
ent pattern  of  trade  in  these  products  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

"1.  Accordingly,  the  New  Zealand  Govem- 
agrees  to  limit  exporte  from  New  Zea- 
land>^  the  United  SUtes  of  beef  and  veal 
(In  a^^forms  except  canned,  cured  and 
cooked  meat  and  live  cattle),  In  accordance 
with  the  following. 

"(a)  Exporte  shall  be  limited  to  a  totel 
of  103,000  long  tons  in  calendar  year  1964, 
107,000  long  tons  In  calendar  year  1965.  and 
111. OCX)  long  tons  In  calendar  years  1966,  all 
In  terms  of  product  weight 

"(b)  In  each  succeeding  calendar  year 
there  shall  be  an  Increase,  corresponding  to 
the  estimated  rate  of  increase  in  the  toUl 
U.S.  market  for  these  meate.  This  Increase 
In  the  toUl  U.S.  market  Is  presently  esti- 
mated to  lie  3.7  percent  annually. 

"(c)  The  purpose  of  the  annual  Increases 
established  In  paragraphs  1(a)  and  1(b) 
is  to  secure  to  New  Zealand  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable share  In  the  growth  of  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket. There  shall  be  a  triennial  review  and, 
as  appropriate,  an  adjustment  of  this  esti- 
mated rate  of  increase  in  consumption  to  ap- 
ply to  the  succeeding  3-year  period.  The 
first  such  review  shall  Uke  place  no  later 
than  October  1.  1966. 

"(d)  The  New  Zealand  Government  shall 
use  iu  best  endeavors  to  limit  exporU  from 
New  Zealand  to  the  United  SUtes  of  bet- 
ter-quality primal  cuU  of  beef  and  veal, 
such  as  steaks  and  roasU,  approximately 
to  the  percentage  these  cute  currently  con- 
stitute of  total  annual  exporte  of  beef  and 
veal  from  New  Zealand  to  the  United  States. 

"2.  The  New  Zealand  Government  shall 
limit  expKjrte  from  New  Zealand  to  the  Unit- 
ed SUtes  upon  the  undersUndlng  that  New 
Zealand  vsrlll  not  be  adversely  affected  by 
such  llmlUtlons  in  relation  to  the  position 
of  other  subsUntlal  suppliers  In  the  UJS. 
market  and  so  long  as  New  Zealand's  access 
to  the  U.S.  market  for  beef  and  veal  Is  not 
limited  by  an  increase  in  the  duties  on  these 
products. 

"3.  The  U.S.  Government  shall  continue 
to  permit  access  each  year  Into  the  United 
SUtes  for  beef  and  veal  exported  from  New 
Zealand,  up  to  the  maximum  quantity  de- 
termined for  that  year  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraphs  1(a)  and  1(b) 
of  this  agreement. 

"4.  The  Governments  shall  continue  to 
Uke  an  active  and  leading  role  In  negotiat- 
ing In  the  GATT.  In  harmony  with  the  ob- 
jectives agreed  at  the  Ministerial  meeting  of 
the  GATT  in  May  1963  arrangemenU  leading 
to  expanding  access  in  meat  importing  coun- 
tries. 

"5.  Should  such  a  wider  International  ar- 
rangement be  reached,  It  could  subsume  this 
agreement. 
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"6.  The  Governments  agree  to  consult,  at 
the  request  of  either  Oovernment.  on  any 
questions  arising  on  the  Implementation  of 
this  afcreement 

"7  Either  Government  may  terminate  this 
agreement,  effective  at  the  end  of  a  calendar 
year,  by  written  notice  given  at  least  180  days 
prior  to  the  end  of  that  calendar  year. 

"If  these  proposals  are  acceptable  to  your 
Government  this  note  and  your  note  of  ac- 
ceptance shall  form  an  agreement  between 
our  Governments." 

I  have  the  honor  to  confirm  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  SUtes  that 
the  agreement  proposed  In  your  note  la  ac- 
ceptable to  the  U  S.  Government  and  will 
govern  trade  In  beef  and  veal  between  New 
Zealand  and  the  United  States. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances 
of  my  highest  consideration. 

(For  the  Secretary  of  State ) 


proved  In  principle  by  the  Australian  Agri- 
cultural Council,  which  Includes  all  State 
Ministers  for  Agriculture,  and  by  the  Aus- 
tralian Meat  Exporters'  Federal  Council." 
Mr     Adermann   said. 

•The  Initiative  taken  by  the  meat  Industry 
is  an  Important  step  In  the  right  direction. 
The  proposals,  when  implemented,  will  con- 
tribute substantially  to  the  future  welfare 
of  this  great  Industry.  As  such,  they  have 
the  full  support  of  the  Government."  Mr. 
Adermann  said 


Meat  MARKrrs  Pi.an:  Statement  by  the 
Minister  for  Primary  iNotJSTmY.  the  Hon- 
orable C.  P  Adermann 

The  Minister  for  Primary  Industry.  Mr. 
C.  F  Adermann.  announced  today  that  the 
Commonwealth  Government  hiis  agreed  to 
Introduce  legislation  In  the  next  session  of 
Parliament  to  give  effect  to  Industry  propos- 
als for  meat  market  diversification. 

Mr.  Adermann  said  the  legislation  would 
provide  for  the  Introduction  of  a  levy  on  all 
cattle  (over  200  pounds  dressed  weight), 
sheep  and  lambs  slaughtered  for  human  con- 
sumption to  provide  the  finance  necessary 
to  undertake  additional  measures  to  diversify 
markets  for  Australian  meat. 

"The  rate  of  levy  will  be  fixed  annually 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Australian 
Meat  Board  after  consultation  with  the  In- 
dustry. The  Incidence  of  the  levy  will  be 
borne  by  the  producer  sector  of  the  Industry, 
and  provision  will  be  made  In  the  legislation 
for  meat  operators  and  selling  agents  to  have 
the  legal  right  to  pass  back  the  Incidence 
of  the  levy  at  the  time  the  stock  are  pur- 
chased for  slaughter 

"The  funds  derived  from  the  proposed 
slaughter  levy  would  be  used  by  the  Austral- 
Ian  Meat  Board  for  market  diversification  and 
to  undertake  additional  meat  promotion  In 
Australia  and  overseas."  Mr.  Adermann  said 
There  were  special  factors  associated  with 
the  Australian  meat  export  trade  which 
pointed  to  the  need  for  new  measures  In  the 
marketing  of  Australian  meat. 

•Without  doubt,  the  continued  prosperity 
of  the  Australian  meat  Industry  Is  bound 
up  with  the  necessity  to  Insure  that  satis- 
factory arrangements  are  made  to  preserve 
our  existing  markets  and  to  develop  new 
ones.  The  proposed  legislation  Is  aimed  at 
the  maximum  development  of  the  domestic 
market  and  diversification  of  export  markets 
In  the  long-term  Interests  of  the  Australian 
meat  Industry."  Mr.  Adermann  said. 

The  Minister  said  that  provision  would 
also  be  made  In  the  legislation  for  the  recon- 
stltutlon  of  the  membership  of  the  Australian 
Meat  Board.  The  reconstituted  Board  would 
comprise  nine  members — a  chairman,  five 
meat  producer  representatives,  two  meat  ex- 
porter representatives  and  a  Commonwealth 
Government  representative. 

Mr  Adermann  said  that  the  proposed  live- 
stock slaughter  levy  would  replace  the 
existing  cattle  slaughter  levy  and  the  cur- 
rent charge  on  meat  exports.  However,  the 
cattle  and  beef  research  scheme  would  con- 
tinue, part  of  the  new  levy  being  used  to 
finance  this  research  scheme 

"The  principles  of  these  proposals  were 
submitted  to  the  Government  by  the  Aus- 
tralian Woolgrowers"  and  Graziers"  Council 
and  the  Australian  Wool  and  Meat  Producers 
Federation.     The    proposals    have    been    ap- 


DECLINE  OF  EGG  PRICES 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Piesldent,  the  egg 
producers  of  the  United  States,  In  re- 
cent day.s,  have  .seen  the  bottom  drop  out 
of  their  market. 

Egg  prices  have  declined  by  more  than 
12  cents  a  dozen  and  there  is  no  assur- 
ance that  the  decline  will  not  continue. 

Market  fluctuatioiis  are  to  be  expected 
in  any  indastry.  but  this  one  felt  by  the 
egg  producers  is  particularly  severe. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  cor- 
rrctly  forecast  last  November  that  there 
would  be  a  drop  in  prices  in  early  1964. 
But  I  am  wondering  why  remedial  meas- 
ures could  not  have  been  set  in  motion 
to  prevent  a  decline  of  such  proportion. 

On  February  10.  I  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Honorable  Orville  Freeman,  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  in  which  I  pointed 
out  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and 
asked  whether  there  was  any  program 
relating  to  Government  purchases  of 
whole  and  dried  eggs,  or  any  other  action 
taken  to  improve  the  situation. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  last 
Wednesday  evening  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  did  take  steps  to  ease  the 
producers'  plight  by  plans  to  make  avail- 
able soon  dried  eggs  to  families  receiving 
foods  under  the  direct  food  distribution 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  my 
letter  of  February  10  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  February  10.  1984. 
Hon.  Orville  Freeman. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  The  New  York  market 
on  fancy  large  white  eggs  opened  at  34  cents 
per  dozen  today.  This  Is  a  drop  of  ll^i  cents 
In  3  weeks.  Corresponding  losses  have  been 
reflected  at  Chicago  and  other  commodity 
exchanges. 

I  recognize  that  In  the  November  outlook 
Issue  on  the  poultry  and  egg  situation,  pub- 
lished by  the  USDA  Economic  Research  Ser\'- 
vlce.  It  was  forecast  that  prices  were  likely 
to  fall  below  the  1963  level  In  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1964. 

Market  fluctuations  naturally  are  to  be 
expected,  but  this  one  Is  particularly  severe 
and  Is  working  hardship  on  farmers  In  the 
egg  producing  business 

I   am   wondering   whether   you    have   any 
program  relating  to  Government  purchases 
of  whole  or  dried  eggs  or  any  other  action 
designed  to  Improve  the  situation. 
Sincerely. 

Jack  Miller 

Mr.  MILLEIR.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  suf- 


ficient knowledge  of  a  trend  to  antici- 
pate this  problem  before  now : 

The  annual  average  of  prices  farmers 
received  for  eggs  dropped  from  36.2 
cents  a  dozen  in  1960  to  34  cents  In  1963. 
The  average  price  of  a  dozen  eggs  as 
a  percentage  of  annual  averaged  parity 
price  declined  from  76  percent  in  1960 
to  71  percent  in  1963. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  eggs 
dropped  from  334  in  1960  to  316  last 
year. 

A  stepup  in  production  is  cited  as  one 
possible  reason  for  the  drop  although 
available  statistics  do  not  indicate  that 
this  boost  in  production  is  so  great  as 
to  have  had  a  noticeable  effect. 

Another  possible  reason  for  part  of 
the  decline.  I  believe,  could  be  attributed 
to  the  unpredictable  Oovernment  pur- 
chasing policy,  as  well  as  the  sharp  drop 
in  such  purchases.  I  hope  the  Secre- 
tary's action  of  Wednesday  will  do  much 
to  correct  this  situation. 

Government  purchases  of  dried  eggs, 
according  to  the  January  issue  of  the 
•  Poultry  and  Egg  Situation"  put  out  by 
the  Department,  decreased  from  1,763,- 
000  cases  in  1960  to  778,000  cases  in 
1963.  In  1963,  Government  purchases 
were  made  in  only  4  months  while  in 
1960  such  purchases  were  spread  over 
10  months.  In  1961.  Government  pur- 
chases were  made  in  only  6  months  and 
in  1962.  only  5  months. 

It  would  seem  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment returned  to  a  policy  of  spreading 
its  purchases  as  was  the  case  in  1960, 
it  would  do  much  to  stabilize  the  mar- 
ket. 

Secretary  Freeman,  in  his  statement 
of  Wednesday,  indicated  as  much  when 
he  said: 

Removal  of  surplus  egg  supplies  will  help 
also  stabilize  prices  to  producers  during 
the  coming  peak  season  of  production. 

And  perhaps  the  egg  producers,  at  the 
same  time,  could  intensify  their  efforts 
to  open  up  new  oversea  markets  for 
their  products.  It  should  be  noted  that 
in  1960  egg  exports  of  frozen  or  pre- 
served types  totaled  2,640,000  pounds 
while  in  1963  they  had  dropped  to  801,- 
000  pounds. 

Perhaps  an  investigation  is  warranted, 
to  determine  the  extent  speculators  may 
have  had  a  hand  in  the  severe  market 
fluctuations. 

These  are  all  proposals  which  merit 
serious  consideration  if  a  repetition  of 
the  current  problems  are  to  be  avoided. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing tables  and  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture statement  be  placed  In  the  Record: 

First.  "Factors  in  monthly  supply  of 
shell  eggs,  1960  to  date." 

Second.  "Number  of  layers  on  farms, 
rate  of  egg  production,  and  total  egg  out- 
put on  farms,  by  months.  January  1957 
to  date." 

Third.  "Eggs,  Exports.  Imports." 

Fourth.  "USDAs  Purchases.  Dried 
Whole  Egg  Solids." 

Fifth.  "Text,  Freeman's  announce- 
ment on  egg  product  purchases." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record 
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Factors  in  monthly  supply  of  shell  eggs,  1960  to  date  ' 
[In  thousands  of  cases] 
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Year  and  Item 


1S«0: 

Eiofs  produced  on  farms 

Shell  pRgs  to  sti>ra»£e 

Ekrs  broken  toratnerclolly  « 

EpKs  ust'd  for  hatchln([ 

itolancv        

Oovernment  purchases:  Dried  •. 
1061: 

EftR.s  produced  on  farms 

.">hpll  rK(!.<  to  storatie 

Ect."'  broken  commercially' 

EpRs  used  for  hatchlnK   -  

HMance 

Oovernment  purchases:  Dried ». 
1902: 

Ekrs  produced  on  farms  

•Shell  efrpi  to  storage  

E(!K5  broken  commercially  • 

E(t?s  used  for  hatching 

Balance 

Government  purcha;*?:  Dried  >. 
1903: 

E(tp  produced  on  (arms 

.''hell  ents  to  storage   

Eisjrs  broken  commercially  » 

Eees  used  for  hatchlnK 

Balance 

Government  purchases:  Dried  ». 


January 


15.092 
llfi 
853 
760 

13.363 
255 

14,394 
4 

792 

Ml 

12. 737 


14.708 

-10 

812 

801 

13. 105 


14.309 

-53 

050 

799 

12.973 


February 


14.319 

41 

1.297 

9.54 

12.027 

248 

13.617 

-31 

797 

1.1,55 

11.696 

345 

13.730 

9 

938 

1.102 

11.687 


13,333 

-35 

737 

1.030 
11.601 


March 


15. 542 
-164 
1.240 
1 .  073 

13. 393 
202 

1.5.831 

2 

1.100 

1.260 

13,469 

642 

15,961 

18 

1,457 

1,197 

13,289 

112 

15.730 

22 

1,333 

1,178 

13,203 


April 


1.5.356 

118 

1.280 

1.170 

12.788 

116 

15, 394 

27 

1,726 

1.167 

12. 474 

186 

15.053 

-4 

1,562 

1,153 

1Z942 

340 

15.050 

5 

1.800 

1,100 

12,631 

155 


May 


15, 753 

454 

2.  521 

910 

11.868 

25 

15.467 

160 

2.088 

910 

12.309 
421 

15.872 

267 

2,277 

907 

12,  421 
278 

15.807 

144 

Z109 

941 

12.613 
298 


June 


14,442 

357 

2,247 

773 

11,066 


14,289 

127 

1.977 

S23 

11.362 
382 

14.050 

75 

2,230 

823 

11.528 

338 

14.733 

74 

1.850 

847 

11.9f2 

280 


July 


13.936 

-81 

1.034 

660 

12. 323 

376 

14.033 

-51 

1,302 

731 

12.061 

108 

14. 395 

-54 

1.713 

747 

11.989 

138 

14.594 
-41 

1.481 

768 

12.380 

45 


Augu.<t 


13. 344 

-283 

919 

603 

12.105 

282 

13,  597 

-34 

1,059 

635 

11.937 


13, 919 

-93 

1,238 

699 

12, 075 


14,208 

-27 

1,715 

698 

12.362 


Septem- 
ber 


12.672 

-2fi3 

499 

617 

11.819 
222 

13.100 
-55 
772 
621 

11,762 


13,439 
-23 

815 
741 

11.906 


13. 825 

-52 

778 

738 

12.161 


October 


13.117 

-214 

476 

617 

12.238 

29 

13,803 
-80 
801 
627 

12,455 


14,114 

9 

704 

737 

12.664 


14.  244 

-17 

725 

753 

12,783 


Novem- 
ber 


13. 144 

-173 

258 

683 

12. 376 

8 

13.828 

-62 

790 

677 

12,423 


13,947 
-74 

584 

737 

12,700 


14.138 

-26 

629 

795 

1Z738 


Decem- 
ber 


14.092 

-20 

359 

773 

12.980 


14,653 
-44 

786 

787 

13, 124 


14.  561' 

-45 

534 

789 

13,283 


14, 675 
-44 


847 


Total 


170.809 

-112 

12.983 

9.593 

148. 345 
1.763 

172.006 

-37 

13.990 

10.264 

147.799 

2.084 

174.  901 

78 

14.865 

10.433 

149. 685 

1,205 

175. 175 
-50 


10.554 

'"'778 


>  48  SUtes. 

>  Excluding  eoulvalent  of  Oovernment  purchases  of  dried  or  frozen  eggs. 
'  Shell  equivalent. 


Source:  Poultry  and  Egg  Situation.  January  1964,  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA. 


Number  of  layers  on  farms,  rate  of  egg  production,  and  total  egg  output  on  farms,  by  months,  January  1967  to  date  ' 

A.  AVERAOE  FOR  THE  MONTH 


Item  and  year 

Unit 

January 

February 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septem- 
ber 

October 

Novem- 
ber 

Decem- 
ber 

Average  number  of  layers  on 
farms: 
1967 

Million 

....do 

333 

321 
327 
SIO 

ao6 

810 
306 

325 
314 
321 
309 
301 
300 
302 

310 
307 
316 
302 
297 
303 
300 

305 

299 
308 
295 
292 
297 
296 

294 
290 
297 
288 
286 
290 
291 

284 
284 
286 
281 
281 
285 
287 

280 
282 
281 
276 
279 
282 
288 

286 
288 
286 
277 
282 
286 
289 

300 
301 
299 
285 
293 
295 
295 

313 
315 
311 
295 
303 
303 
302 

321 
324 
317 
303 
309 
306 
306 

324 

1988 

329 

1960 

1980 

do.. 

do 

319 
308 

19611 

do 

312 

19«2» 

do 

308 

196S> 

do 

307 

1904' 

do 

Eggs  laid  per  100  layers: 

1957 - 

Eggs 

1,606 
1,664 
1.676 
1.719 
1.699 
1.713 
1,698 

1.543 
1.537 
1.612 
1,067 
1,634 
1.618 
1.593 

1,862 
1.806 
1,908 
1,851 
1.923 
1,902 
1,895 

1.872 
1.861 
1, 911 
1.873 
1,903 
1,901 
1,906 

1,919 
1,933 
1,963 
1,969 
1,952 
1,972 
1.966 

1.772 
1.796 
1,828 
1.850 
1,833 
1.859 
1,855 

1,718 
1,757 
1.798 
1.816 
1.815 
1,840 
1,845 

1,621 
1.660 
1.701 
1,736 
1,739 
1.757 
1,777 

1,491 
1.530 
1.565 
1.601 
1.616 
1.646 
1,665 

1.489 
1.564 
1,580 
1.600 
1.645 
1,680 
1,702 

1,459 
1,548 
1,542 
1,561 
1,617 
1,087 
1,668 

1.588 

1966 

1960 

1960 

do 

do 

do 

1.632 
1.661 
1.649 

19611 

1982' 

do 

do 

1,697 
1,706 

19«3« 

1964" 

do 

do 

1,724 

ToUl  Duntbly  egg  prodac- 
tlon: 
1957 

Million  cases.. 
do 

^ 

14.9 
14.8 
15.2 
15.1 
14.4 
14.7 
14.4 

13.9 
13.4 
14.4 
14.3 
13.0 
13.8 
13.4 

16.3 
15.4 

16.7 
15.5 
15.9 
10.0 
15.8 

15.9 
15.4 
10.3 
15.4 
15.4 
15.7 
15.7 

15.7 
15.0 
10.2 
15.8 
15.5 
15.9 
15.9 

14.0 
14.2 
14.5 
14.4 
14  3 
14.7 
14.8 

13.3 
13.8 
14.1 
13.9 
14.1 
14.4 
14.0 

12.9 
13.2 
13.5 
13.3 
13.8 
14.0 
14.2 

1Z4 
1Z8 
13.0 
1Z7 
13.1 
13.5 
13.7 

13.0 
13.7 
13.6 
1.11 
13.8 
14.2 
14.3 

13.0 
13.9 
13.6 
13.1 
13.9 
14.0 
14.2 

14.3 

1988 

1989 

1960 

14.9 
14.7 
14.1 

1961  1 

do 

14.7 

1963 « 

19631 

do 

14.6 
14.7 

19841 

..do  . 

r 

B.  FIRST-OF-MONTH 

^ 

Number  of  layers  on  farms: 
1967     

Million 

....  do 

337 
324 
330 
319 
309 
312 
306 
307 

51.8 
62.9 
52.9 
64.9 
53.6 
55.0 
65.0 
55.3 

176 
171 
175 
175 
166 
172 
169 
170 

328 
317 
324 
313 
303 
308 
303 

321 
311 
319 
306 
299 
305 
301 

310 
304 
312 
299 
296 
301 
209 

300 
294 
303 
292 
289 
294 
294 

289 
286 
291 
284 
283 
287 
289 

279 
281 
281 
278 
280 
282 
285 

280 
283 
282 
275 
279 
283 
286 

292 
292 

291 
279 
286 
289 
291 

309              317 
309              320 
300              315 
291              299 

299  306 

300  306 
300              306 

324 

1068     

329 

1938        

....do 

319 

1960 

do 

307 

19611 

do 

311 

1962  • 

1963" 

1904  1      

do 

do 

.  -  do 

309 
307 

Eggs  laid  per  100  layers: 

1957 

Eggs 

61.9 
54.5 
55.2 
56.0 
56.9 
66.4 
54.7 

68.3 
56.3 
59.9 
58.9 
60.8 
60.2 
69.1 

61.9 
60.8 
63.2 
60.6 
63.2 
62.5 
63.1 

63.0 
63.2 
64.0 
64.2 
63.6 
64.2 
63.0 

00.8 
61.5 
62.6 
62.9 
62.4 
63  0 
62.9 

67.8 
68.2 
59.3 
60.0 
69.8 
60.9 
60.8 

53.5 
56.1 
56.6 
57.3 
57.3 
57.8 
58.3 

61.0 
52.0 
53.1 
54.7 
54.9 
55.5 
56.4 

48.4 
60.0 
51  3 
52.0 
52.9 
64.3 
54.7 

47.8 
50.9 
50.7 
51.2 
53.3 
54.1 
55.2 

40.6 

1966 

...*!do. 

62.4 

1959 

1960 

1961 « 

19621 

1968« 

1964* 

do 

do 

do 

:::::&::::::: 

do 

62.2 

52.8 
54.5 
55  0 
56.0 

Dally  rate  of  egg  production: 

1957 

1068 

Million  eggs... 
do 

170 

173 
179 
175 
169 
170 
160 

187 
172 
191 
180 
182 
184 
178 

192 
185 
196 
181 
187 
188 
188 

180 
186 
194 
187 
184 
189 
188 

176 
176 
182 
179 
177 
181 
181 

160 
164 
167 
167 
167 
172 
173 

150 
156 
159 
157 
160 
164 
187 

149 
152 
155 
153 
157 
160 
104 

150 
£        155 
*        167 
151 
158 
163 
164 

152 
163 
160 
153 
163 
166 
168 

161 
172 

iii.i 

do 

do 

do 

do 

166 
162 
169 
170 

19611 

.do.... 

172 

1964* 

do 

>  Includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
CX 208 


Source:  Poultry  and   Egg  Situation,  January  1964,  Economic  Research   Service 
USDA. 
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Eggs 


February  20 


Exports: 

In  shell.    .  

Hatching 

Oilier 

nrie<l 

Frozen,  preserrwi 

Imports; 

In  shell.  

Chicken.. - 

Other 

Drle<l,  whole,  yolks,  albumen 
Frozen/prei)are<l — 


IMO 


'  Preliminary. 


USDA'a  purchases 

Sec.  32 

Sec.  8 

Mil-        Mil- 
lion        lion 
pounds     dol- 
lars 

.Mil- 
lion 
pounds 

Mil- 
lion 
dol- 
lars 

Orle^i  whole 
ids: 
1959 

egft  sol- 

12 
19 
22 
13 
8 

U 
21 
27 
13 
9 

8 

9 

IQAfl 

1(M1 

10119 

IMjI 

Source:  .Secretarv's  OfBce,  l>epartment  of  .\Kricultnre. 
Feb.  20,  1964. 

Mr.   MILLER.     Here    is   full    text   of 
story  released  in  Washington  at  5  p.m., 
Wednesday.  February  19: 
Freeman  Announces  Addition  or  Egg  Pkod- 

ucTS     TO     Needy     Persons     Distribution 

Program 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Free- 
man announced  today  that  the  Department 
would  soon  make  available  dried  eggs  to  fam- 
ilies receiving  foods  under  the  direct  food 
distribution  program.  Purchases  of  dried 
whole  egg  solids  will  be  made  with  section  32 
funds. 

The  Secretary  said.  'This  action  Is  being 
taken  In  response  to  President  Johnson's 
overall  objective  of  easing  the  Impact  of 
poverty  among  needy  people.  The  recent 
substantial  decline  in  egg  prices  to  produc- 
ers makes  a  highly  nutritious  protein  food 
readily  available  for  supplementing  the  diets 
of  hungry  people.  A  second  consideration  Is 
that  the  removal  of  surplus  egg  supplies  will 
help  also  stabilize  prices  to  producers  during 
the  coming  peak  season  of  production." 

Currently,  over  5  million  needy  persons  are 
being  provided  with  sxirplus  foods  In  48 
States  and  over  1.500  counties. 

Procurement  details  regarding  the  pur- 
chase program  will  be  mailed  to  the  trade 
next  week. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ASSISTANT  FXDR 
CONSUMER  AFFAIRS  IN  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  LABOR 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  As- 
sociated Press,  in  a  dispatch  appearing 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  February  16. 
performed  a  service  in  calling  attention 
to  the  possibility  of  a  duality  of  func- 
tions stemming  from  a  recent  action  of 
President  Johnson. 

In  placing  the  new  post  of  Presidential 
Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs  in  the 


Total 


Dozen 
17.547.000 

6.207.000 
11.340,000 

Pound$ 
5,417.000 
2.640.000 

i>07en 
2. 610, 000 
Z4O5,0OO 
205,000 

Pound* 
3.000 
13,000 


Value 


$11,847,000 
7.403.000 
4.  444, 000 


5,218.000 
1.166,000 


1.  IM.flOO 
974.000 
220,000 


1961 


ToUl 


4,000 
8,000 


Dozen 
14,677.000 
8.842.000 
5,835,000 

Pound* 
4. 94U.  000 
3,657,000 

Dozen 
2.  522. 000 
2.369.000 
153.000 

Pound* 
4a  000 
4.000 


Value 


$11,645,000 
9,259.000 
2,386,000 


4.424.000 
1.737,000 


1,071,000 
883.000 
188,000 


46,000 
4,000 


1962 


Total 


Dozen 
8,572,000 
6.842.000 
1.730.000 

Pound* 
4,353.000 
2.035.000 

Dozen 
1.560.000 
1,326.000 
234,000 

Pound* 
None 
4.000 


Value 


$7,970,000 

7,272,000 

608.000 


4.37Z0OO 
971,000 


508.000 
478.000 
300.000 


1963 


Total 


None 

^ooo 


Dozen 
17.591.000 
9,906.000 
7,685,000 

Pmmdi 
5,074,000 
801.000 

Dozen 
■  1,334.506 
>  984,199 
1  350, 307 

POUTid* 

>  185 
14,765 


Value 


$11,706,000 
9,157.000 
2.549.000 


5.475.000 
416.000 


■954.000 


7.000 


Source:  Library  of  Congress,  Auricultural  nivUlon,  Feb.  18,  1964. 


Labor  Department,  the  report  pointed 
out,  the  President  may  have  overlooked 
or  may  not  have  been  fully  aware  of 
the  consumer -oriented  services  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

I  hope  that  when  the  new  post  becomes 
fully  operational,  that  there  will  be  no 
overlapping  of  services.  I  hope  also  that 
establishment  of  the  new  post  is  not  the 
first  step  toward  a  new  agency. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  should  be 
informed  as  to  the  scope  of  this  new 
position  of  Presidential  assistant  and 
exactly  what  services  will  be  entailed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle, entitled  "Consumers  Aided  by  Farm 
Agency."  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Consumers  Aided  bt  Farm  Agenct — De- 
partment Prides  Itself  and  Electronic 
Devices 

Washington.  February  15. — President 
Johnson  gave  the  Agriculture  Department  a 
Jolt  when  he  put  the  new  post  of  Presiden- 
tial Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs  in  the 
Labor  Department. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  prided 
Itself  on  Its  services  aimed  at  helping  con- 
sumers. But  the  President  gave  the  new 
position  to  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Labor.  Some  In  the  Depart- 
ment believe  that  Mr  Johnson  may  have 
overlooked  or  may  not  have  been  fully  aware 
of  the  many  consumer-oriented  services  car- 
ried out  along  with  farm  programs. 

The  Department  says  that  Its  consumer 
services  reach  Into  50  areas,  ranging  from 
food  grading,  nutritional  research  and  cloth- 
ing studies  to  house  planning. 

Yet  the  Department  quite  obviously  has 
not  had  great  success  In  Impressing  its  con- 
sumer  interests   on   the   general   public. 

Aside  from  consumer  benefits  from  farm 
production  research,  the  Department  offers 
the  general  public  such  services  as  inspec- 
tion and  grading  of  meats,  poultry,  eggs, 
dairy  products,  fruits  and  vegetables — serv- 
ices designed  to  assure  consumers  good, 
clean,  wholesome  food. 

The  Department  has  some  of  the  world's 
leading  authorities  on  nutrition,  textiles, 
horticulture,  and  other  fields  of  Interest  to 
city  people  as  well  as  farm  people 

If  the  consumer  has  any  question  regard- 
ing soil,  water,  fruits,  vegetables,  flowers, 
trees,  shrubs — any  that  are  connected  with 
food.  Its  preparation,  care,  preservation,  how 
to  buy.  nutrition,  planning  houses  or  kit- 
chens, making  or  mending  clothes,  control- 
ling Insects,  he  can  get  a  bulletin  covering 


the  subject  or  a  personal  answer  to  a  specific 
question  by  writing  the  Department. 

For  years  the  Department  has  been  Issu- 
ing guides  on  best  food  buys  at  various 
seasons  of  the  year.  It  has  done  much  of 
the  research  leading  to  new  wash-and-wear 
fabrics. 

The  Department  studies  and  advises  house- 
wives on  buying  and  care  of  household  ap- 
pliances, cookwear,  and  other  equipment.  It 
has  developed  flre-reslstant  cotton  materials. 
It  has  Issued  a  shopper's  guide  for  men's 
suits.  It  has  developed  a  durable  flre-re- 
tardant  paint  for  outside  use. 

The  Department  has  helped  develop  wool 
sweaters  and  blankets  that  can  be  washed 
by  machine,  permanently  pleated  wool  skirts, 
and   permanently   creased   wool   trousers. 

It  has  bulletins  on  sUln  removal,  mil- 
dew control,  repair  of  rugs,  laundry  methods, 
pattern  alteration,  house  location,  fireplaces, 
and  chimneys,  care  of  wood  floors,  household 
pest  control,  drainage,  house  plants,  recrea- 
tion, community  projects,  family  budgeting, 
consumer  credit,  and  on  how  to  meet  na- 
tional defense  emergencies. 


LEE  P  LOOMI8 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  jour- 
nalistic giant  whose  Influence  and 
reputation  extended  far  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  the  State  of  Iowa,  died  on  Feb- 
ruary 10.  He  was  Lee  P.  Loomis,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
Inc..  a  group  of  Midwest  and  Rocky 
Mountain  newspapers  and  radio-televi- 
sion stations. 

Many  things  can  be  said  about  Lee  P. 
Loomis — of  his  vision,  his  warmhearted- 
ness, his  love  of  Mason  City,  Iowa,  and 
the  State  of  Iowa. 

But  no  more  fitting  tribute  can  be 
given  than  the  words  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  associated  for  so  long.  I 
believe  the  remarks  of  Philip  Adler.  pub- 
lisher of  the  Davenport,  Iowa,  Daily 
Times,  and  president  of  Lee  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  and  W.  Earl  Hall,  editorial  consul- 
tant and  former  publisher-editor  of  the 
Mason  City  Globe -Gazette,  best  sum  up 
the  life  and  contributions  of  Lee  P. 
Loomis. 

Said  Mr.  Adler: 

He  had  a  lifelong  dedication  to  newspaper 
work,  a  faculty  for  making  friends,  an  en- 
thusiasm for  selling  and  a  business  fore- 
sight which  will  long  be  remembered.  He 
leaves  a  legacy  of  good  works  In  his  home 
community  of  Mason  City,  his  chtirch,  and 
among  newspapermen  everywhere. 
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Said  Mr.  Hall: 

Newspaperlng  was  not  merely  the  life- 
work,  It  was  the  life  of  Lee  Loomis.  While 
he  possessed  a  singularly  wide  range  of  In- 
terests, all  of  the  others  were  linked  to  Jour- 
nalism. Just  about  every  recognition  that 
could  come  to  him  did  come  but  his  great- 
est satisfactions  came  from  the  performance 
of  the  task  at  hand  each  day. 

Lee  P.  Loomis  will  not  soon  be  forgot- 
ten. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing articles  relating  to  the  death  of 
Mr.  Loomis  be  placed  in  the  Record: 
First.  "We  Were  Proud  To  Call  Him 
Boss,"  "Lee  Loomis  Leaves  Legacy  of 
Good  Work. '  "Lee  P.  Loomis:  A  Man  of 
Contracts."  and  "Thanks.  Boss."  all  from 
the  Mason  City,  Iowa.  Globe-Gazette; 
and  second.  'Lee  Loomis,"  from  the 
Sioux  City.  Iowa,  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Globe-Gazette.  Feb.  11. 1964] 
We  Were  Proud  To  Call  Him  Boss 

An  association  of  almost  40  years  between 
Lee  Loomis  and  the  writer  has  come  to  an 
end  In  the  death  of  our  beloved  publisher 
emeritus.  There  Is  sadness  around  the  office 
where  he  presided  with  a  smile,  a  soft  voice 
and  a  general  tone  of  friendliness  that  made 
"Boss"  a  term  of  affection. 

Newspaperlng  was  not  merely  the  llfework. 
It  was  the  life  of  Lee  Loomis.  While  he  pos- 
sessed a  singularly  wide  range  of  Interests, 
all  of  the  others  were  linked  to  Journalism. 
Jxist  about  every  recognition  that  could  come 
to  him  did  come  but  his  greatest  satisfac- 
tions came  from  the  performance  of  the 
task  at  hand  each  day. 

His  first  contact  with  newspaperlng  was  at 
Ottumwa  where  on  the  parent  paper  he  was 
assigned  to  the  most  onerous  tasks  of  the 
profession — farm-to-farm  subscription  solici- 
tation, bookkeeping  and  the  like.  His  uncle, 
A.  W.  Lee,  founder  of  the  Lee  papers,  wanted 
to  test  him.  His  being  a  nephew  wasn't 
enough.  At  Muscatine  the  trial  was  con- 
tinued. He  measured  up  by  earning  first  the 
managing  editorship,  then  the  publisher- 
ship. 

In  1925  when  he  came  to  Mason  City  as 
publisher,  he  had  reached  full  professional 
maturity.  His  discipline  had  given  him  not 
merely  an  understanding  but  a  mastery  of 
every  phase  of  newspaperlng.  His  coming 
was  an  event  of  significance  not  alone  to  the 
Globe-Gazette  but  for  Mason  City  and  the 
extensive  area  In  north  Iowa  and  southern 
Minnesota  served  by  our  dally  newspaper. 

The  Loomis  Journalistic  credo  contained 
two  cardinal  guidelines: 

1.  The  accent  must  always  be  on  the  news 
In  newspaper.  While  reasonable  earnings  are 
essential  to  a  free  press,  they  must  never  be 
at  the  expense  of  news  content. 

2.  A  newspaper,  to  fulfill  Its  fundamental 
responsibility,  must  make  Itself  a  part  of  the 
life  of  the  community  In  which  it  exists.  In 
short.  It  must  be  a  good  citizen. 

This  philosophy  made  working  with  and 
under  Lee  Loomis  a  Joy.  It  meant  separation 
of  the  editorial  and  the  business  operations 
of  the  paper.  News  has  been  handled  with  no 
restralnte  other  than  those  suggested  by  edi- 
torial Judgment  and  good  taste. 

In  the  working  out  of  things,  too,  the  deter- 
mination of  editorial  policy  resided  In  the 
editorial  department.  This  Is  not  to  say, 
however,  that  the  Loomis  counsel  was  not 
sought  on  matters  of  Import.  It  was  freely 
sought  and  freely  given. 

The  amazing  range  of  the  Loomis  Interest 
In  his  church  and  In  all  projects  designed  to 
advance  the  cause  of  Mason  City  and  north 


Iowa,  as  well  as  those  of  Journalism.  Is  set 
forth  elsewhere.  His  Imprint  on  the  face  of 
our  community  will  be  discernible  far  Into 
the  future. 

A  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Lee  Loomis 
personality  was  his  ability — and  it  amounted 
almost  to  a  genius — for  giving  leadership 
quietly  and  from  behind  the  scenes.  He  was 
content  to  let  others,  including  this  writer, 
represent  him  and  the  newspaper  over  which 
he  presided  so  long  and  so  ably. 

A  profound  sorrow  Is  manifest  In  all  de- 
partments of  the  Globe-Gazette.  No  "boss" 
ever  had  a  greater  love  or  loyalty  from  his  as- 
sociates. When  the  plant  now  nearlng  com- 
pletion Is  dedicated  later  this  year,  there  will 
be  one  fact  uppermost  In  the  minds  of  us  all : 

"That's  a  monument  to  Lee  Loomis." 


[From  the  Globe-Gazette,  Feb.  11, 1964] 

Lee   Loomis  Leaves  Legacy  or  Good  Work 

(By  Philip  Adler) 

Philip  D.  Adler,  president,  Lee  Enterprises. 
Inc.:  "Lee  Loomis  stood  tall  as  a  newspaper 
publisher  In  the  Midwest.  His  publishing 
career  touched  three  cities  and  largely  de- 
veloped the  Lee  newspaper  group  In  the  Mid- 
west and  Montana.  His  Interest  In  radio  and 
television  brought  the  Lee  Interests  Into 
this  field. 

"For  60  active  years  as  a  newspaperman, 
Lee  Loomis  devoted  himself  wholeheartedly 
to  the  task  which  A.  W.  Lee  began.  He  had 
a  lifelong  dedication  to  newspaper  work,  a 
faculty  for  making  friends,  an  enthusiasm 
for  selling,  and  a  business  foresight  which 
win  long  be  remembered. 

"He  leaves  a  legacy  of  good  works  In  his 
home  community  of  Mason  City,  his  church, 
and  among  newspapermen  everywhere. 

"Mr.  Loomis'  accomplishments  Included  an 
invaluable  contribution  to  the  development 
of  the  Davenport  newspapers.  His  Interest 
In  their  success  made  him  a  frequent  visitor 
who  became  a  familiar  figure  In  the  offices 
of  the  Times  and  the  Democrat  for  two  gen- 
erations. 

"In  the  Lee  group  his  death  brings  a  per- 
sonal loss  to  hundreds  of  newspapermen  and 
women  with  whom  he  worked  and  whom  he 
Inspired." 

Ray  N.  Rorlck,  Globe -Gazette  publisher: 
"The  uplifting  Influence  of  Lee  P.  Loomis 
will  be  the  star  on  which  Globe-Gazette  em- 
ployees win  set  their  sights  for  all  of  the  fore- 
seeable future.  Woe  to  that  employee  who 
sought  to  practice  anything  less  than  the 
very  highest  In  ethics.  He  was  personal  coun- 
selor to  every  one  of  his  employees  and  re- 
vered by  every  single  one.  His  passing  Is 
very  real  and  personal  to  each  of  us." 

W.  Earl  Hall,  editorial  consultant  and 
former  editor  of  the  Globe-Gazette:  "Our  39 
years  together  on  the  Globe-Gazette  have 
proved  a  rich  and  stimulating  association.  I 
have  been  proud  always  to  call  Lee  Loomis 
'Boss.'  At  the  core  of  his  professional  credo 
was  an  Insistence  that  the  'news'  In  'news- 
paper' have  the  emphasis.  This  meant  news 
and  editorial  Independence  in  the  making  of 
our  dally  newsp'^iper.  This  Is  one  of  the  rich 
heritages  bequeathed  by  Lee  Loomis  to  our 
newspaper." 

(From  the  Globe-Gazette,  Feb.  12,  1964] 

Lee  P.  Loomis;  A  Man  of  Contrast 

(By  Thor  J.  Jensen) 

Active  supervision  of  10  dally  newspapers 
and  associated  radio  stations  means  man- 
aging of  millions  of  dollars  of  business  and 
more  millions  of  property. 

It  made  Lee  Loomis  one  of  the  biggest 
businessmen  In  Iowa  for  many  years.  Pew 
of  his  neighbors  realized  It.  He  didn't  talk 
about  it. 

His  wife  didn't  talk  about  It  either.  She 
was  used  to  It.  "I  had  a  husband  for  6 
monttis,"  Mrs.  Loomis  once  observed,  "and 
after  that,  I  had  a  newspaperman." 


She  refeA-ed  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Loomis, 
at  the  age  of  31,  was  called  back  from  his 
honeymoon  to  become  publisher  of  the  Mus- 
catln  Journal.     That  was   In   1915.     Within 

6  months  the  newspaper  took  his  time. 

He  came  to  Mason  City  April  1,  1925,  when 
the  Globe-Gazette  became  affiliated  with  the 
Lee  Newspapers.  That  led  him  to  say  later: 
"What  a  hell  of  an  April  Pool's  Joke  to  play 
on  good,  unsuspecting  Mason  City  -people." 

He  used  strong  language,  no  doubt  dating 
back  to  his  days  as  police  reporter  In  Ot- 
tumwa. It  took  him  4  years  to  persuade 
Margaret  Anna  Hakes  to  marry  him,  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  her  minister  father 
kept  asking: 

"Are  you  sure  you  want  to  marry  this 
young  man,  who  uses  such  strong  language 
over  the  phone?" 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  for  some  years 
one  of  two  men  who  kept  the  financial  head 
of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  In  Mason  City 
above  water.  Said  the  man  who  at  that 
time  was  In  charge  of  the  finances: 

"Several  times  I  went  to  Lee  or  'Bide'  Way 
and  told  them  the  problem.  Each  time  Lee 
would  call  in  his  secretary  and  tell  her  to 
make  out  a  check.     Mr.  Way  did  the  same." 

The  language  he  had  learned  In  his  youth 
followed  a  short  term  as  a  bookkeeper  of  the 
Ottumwa  Courier.  One  day  the  publisher, 
A.  W.  Lee,  looked  over  his  shoulder  and  said : 

"Lee,  you'd  make  a  good  bookkeeper — If 
you  could  only  write." 

So  Loomis  became  a  cub  reporter.  He  was 
a  born  versifier.  Even  his  police  report  was 
In  verse.  It  was  spicy,  he  said  In  later  years, 
because  that's  the  way  the  town  was  then. 

It  was  so  spicy,  he  recalled  with  a  laugh, 
that  some  days  he  and  the  city  editor  would 
make  It  a  point  to  be  out  bf  the  building 
when  the  paper  got  to  Mr.  Lee's  desk.  It  was 
read. 

The  Ottumwa  publisher  may  not  have 
thought  much  of  Lee  Loomis  as  a  bookkeeper, 
but  when  he  became  head  of  the  Lee  Group, 
he  became  again  a  bookkeeper. 

Every  month  he  received  from  each  of  the 
10  Lee  papers  a  report  on  that  month's  busi- 
ness by  departments.  That  record  he  kept  in 
his  little  black  book.  He  could  tell  at  all 
times  how  business  was  going  In  each  of  the 
10  newspapers.    He  was  In  command. 

When  he  walked  Into  the  composing  room 
of  the  Globe-Gazette,  the  printers  said, 
"Good  morning,  Lee."    They  went  to  work  at 

7  a.m.  and  he  was  there  then  or  soon  after. 
He  was  earlier  than  the  reporters. 

Despite  his  command  of  10  newspapers,  he 
never  overlooked  the  smaller  details.  Mrs. 
Loomis  confesses  that  was  the  one  thing  she 
complained  to  him  about — wearing  himself 
out  with  details.  He  couldn't  help  It.  He 
had  to  be  at  the  newspaper  whenever  the 
press  was  running  and  before.  Including  Sun- 
day evenings  if  he  was  In  Mason  City. 

His  minute  attention  to  Globe-Gazette 
matters  didn't  keep  him  from  giving  a  full 
measure  of  his  time  to  civic  affairs. 

Bank  failures  plagued  north  Iowa  when 
he  came  to  Mason  City.  He  took  a  leading 
part  In  trying  to  stop  them  and  in  softening 
the  effects  of  their  closing. 

Thp  depression  followed  the  bank  closings 
and  brought  him  new  community  worries. 
When  the  Mason  City  Community  Chest  had 
an  Immediate  need  for  more  money  for  relief, 
he  told  others: 

"I'm  subscribing  the  first  $100  toward 
$1,000  more.  Now  you  go  out  and  get  the 
other  $900." 

He  was  usually  first. 

When  It  became  obvious  that  Mason  City 
must  have  an  airport  to  take  the  place  of 
railroad  passenger  traffic,  he  took  the  lead  in 
raising  a  special  fund  of  $3,000  to  send  emis- 
saries to  Washington.  The  result  was  the 
Federal  grant  which  made  possible  the  Mason 
City  Municipal  Airport. 

When  World  War  II  was  over  and  hoxislng 
was  a  problem,  he  subscribed  the  first  $1,000 
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for  the  Olobe-Oazette  and  the  second  $1,000 
for  KOLO  to  OFKHnlze  the  Mason  CUy  Devel- 
opment A*«<iclatlon  He  added  more  thou- 
sands later,  when  needed 

Lee  LoomlB  led  but  usually  was  not  the  one 
In  the  public  eye  Someone  else  was  chair- 
man, as  a  rule  In  later  years,  however,  he 
WHS  chairman  of  the  fund  drive  which  made 
possible  the  conversion  of  what  had  been 
built  as  a  hospital  Into  our  Good  Samaritan 
Home 

His  verslfylnK  stayed  with  htm  as  long  aa 
he  was  active  The  annual  gridiron  show  at 
the  Mason  City  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Christmas  parly  died  when  he  stopped  wrlt- 
ing  It 

So  long  as  he  wrote  It.  the  script  was  full 
of  verse  and  spicy  (but  never  barbed)  com- 
ments abt>ut  his  neighbors  For  more  than 
20  years,  with  Lester  Mllllgan  at  the  piano, 
he  wrote  partxlles  on  popular  songs  and  poked 
fun  at  the  Mason  City  scene 

He  didn't  mind  kidding  himself.  In  1930 
he  wrote  In  the  script : 

•Say.  this  crime  situation  Is  getting  worse 
I  saw  two  men  stick  up  a  guy  on  the  street 
Friday  afternoon  ■" 

•Aw.  that  wasn't  a  holdup  That  was  Bide 
Way  and  Lee  Loomls  raising  money  for  the 
Episcopal  Church." 

"How  did  Bide  and  Lee  get  on  that  church 
board  anyway?" 

"Well,  they  say  the  rough  element  rose  up 
and  demanded  recognition  " 

His  parodies  were  not  always  funny  One. 
a  parody  on  "Oklahoma."  was  used  for  many 
years  by  the  Mason  City  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce chorus 

"Maaon  City,  where  the  corn  grows  tow'rlng 

round  about. 
Where  men  work  and  play,  and  fill  each  day 
With  a  lust   for  living  like  a  shout 
Every  day  we're  milling  out  cement,  making 

brick  and  tile:   ovir  pork's  the  style 
Happy,  busy.  yes.  and  so  content. 
We  know  we  belong  to  our  State, 
And  the  State  we  belong  to  Is  great. 
And  when  we  say 
Yeeow— I-O-W-A— I-o-way. 
We're  only  saying. 
You're  mighty  fine 
Mason  City.  Mason  City.  Okay!" 

An  active  Republican,  he  nevertheless 
never  hesitated  to  kid  politics  and  politicians 
In  the  minstrel  chorus.  Earl  Dean.  Democrat, 
and  Earl  Hall.  Republican,  were  constantly 
pitted  against  each  other  as  donkey  and 
elephant. 

Dean.  In  1943.  sang  this  one 

"The  Republicans  think  they   are  lucky. 
And   they   boast    to  the   vote  In  Kentucky 
You  partisans  gloat:    on  the  prospects  you 

dote 
But  wait  till  our  Franklin  goes  after  the 
vote  ■' 


The  chorvis  was  prophetic : 

"Oh,  what  a  beautiful  morning 
Oh.  what  a  beautiful  day' 
I've   got    a    wonderful    feeling 
Kverythlng's  going  our  way" 

Lee  Loonus  brought  radio  to  Mason  City 
In  1940  he  even  kidded  about  that 

"Barl  Hall  cheers  for  the  OOP 
While    Etghmey    lores    Democracy, 
But    Old   Lee   Loomls.    ain't   It   so? 
He  Just  loves  KOLO  " 

One  of  the  moat  beauUful  things  he  wrote 
was  m  1944  when  the  Reds  had  exploded 
their  atom  bomb,  the  Communists  had  taken 
China  and  things  were  gomg  not  too  weU 
at  home  After  a  recital  In  song  of  all  the 
dlacouraglog  events,  came  ihcM  concluding 
lines 


Throughout  the  land  the  churchbells  ring. 
And   carols  of   Joy   the  children    sing. 
Old  Santa  comes  In  fabled  sleigh— 
If  we  could  only  make  him  stay- 
One  day  we'll  banish  doubt  and  fear 
And  fill  their  void  with  love  and  cheer. 
Our  fondest  wish  to  you.  our  peers, 
May    your    days    be    turned    to    Christmas 
years!" 

(From  the  Olobe-Oaxette.  Feb    13.  1984) 
Thanks.  Boss 

We  said  goodby  to  "the  boss"  today 

Each  of  us  who  still  tread  the  steps  of  the 
building  Lee  Loomls  loved  so  much  did  It 
In    our    own    Individual    way. 

How  does  one  give  a  parting  heartfelt 
salute  to  a  man  who  was  father  to  all.  a 
counselor  to  many  and  a  gentle  critic  of  both 
the  veteran  and   the   neophyte   alike? 

One  does  It  best  with  thoughts,  those  and 
little  mental  Images  painted  by  the  broad 
pen  of  personal  relationship 

For  some  of  us  In  the  Globe-Oaiette  family 
this  Intimate  contact  was  established  and 
nurtured  over  a  span  of  nearly  40  years.  For 
others,  the  more-or-less  newcomers.  It  rep- 
resents only  a  millisecond  In  this  man's  long 
and  venerable  newspaper  career 

There  was.  for  Instance,  that  blustery  Feb- 
ruary afternoon  almost  10  years  ago  to  the 
day. 

We  had  Just  come  to  the  wire  news  desk 
assignment  from  the  city  hall  beat  and  were 
still  unaccustomed  to  all  the  workings  Mr 
Loomls  happened  Into  the  newsroom,  as  he 
often  did  late  In  the  day.  and  noticed  the 
consternation  written  on  our  face 

"There's  a  tremendoua  photo  here  on  the 
shooting  at  Des  Moines."  we  almost  shouted, 
"and  we  could  get  it  into  the  North  Iowa  edi- 
tion If  we  call  the  engraver  back  from  home." 

This,  of  course,  necessitated  a  Juggling 
of  schedule  and  extra  expense 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  voice  from 
the  doorway  made  the  decision  for  us 

"U  It  will  make  It  a  better  paper,  go  ahead 
and  do  It."  was  the  never-to-be-forgotten  bit 
of  advice  "Your  Job  U  to  get  the  news  into 
this  edition." 

The  decision,  of  course,  was  the  correct 
one.  His  basic  tenet  that  news  Is  the  very 
essence  of  newspaperlng  can  never  be  chal- 
lenged 

Then  there  were  thoae  seemingly  too-fre- 
quent Iniraomce  telephone  calls  "from 
downstairs" — pointing  out  what  we  at  that 
time  believed  to  be  Inconsequential  correc- 
tions of  grammar  or  wrist -slapplngs  on  plca- 
yunlsh  deviations  from  fact 

"Let  the  little  things  get  away  from  you 
and  you're  In  trouble  "  was  the  admonition 
we  received — and  deserved 

Yes.  we  all  have  learned  there  Is  an  Im- 
portant place  for  such  critical  "flyspecklng" 
In  carrying  out  our  dally  asslgnmenU  We 
learned  because  we  had  a  superior  teacher 
These  are  Just  two  Indelible  vignettes  of  a 
good  friend  we'll  never  forget  We  could 
recite  many,  many  more 

But  now  It's  back  to  the  Job  at  hand 
There  are  deadlines  to  meet  and  readers  to 
serve 

That's  the  way  Le«  Loomls  would  bare 
wanted  It  Alter  all.  the  readers  were  bU 
friends,  too 


catlne   Journal,    for    several    years    prior    to 
1925 

Mr,  Loomls  was  truly  an  Iowa  newspaper- 
man, receiving  his  early  training  on  the 
Ottumwa  Courier  before  going  to  Muscatine. 
There  and  at  Mason  City  he  was  active  In 
the  affairs  of  the  profession  on  both  State 
and  regional  basis  He  loved  Iowa  and  "sold" 
Iowa  to  everyone  who  would  listen.  His 
organizational  and  administrative  abilities 
were  great,  and  he  was  one  of  the  State's 
most  respected  newspapermen.  His  many 
contributions  to  his  profession  will  long 
stand  to  mark  his  time  In  Iowa  JournalUm. 


"Ob.  all  Is  gloom  and  all  is 
But  stop — What  cynic  told  you  ao? 
Green  grows  the  holly— the  snow  is  white 
The  Tuls  log  ar«  givw  cxmuon  llfht 


[From  tl»e  Sioux  City  Jounaal.  Feb  12.  I»e41 
Lxx  LooMO 
Everybody  who  was  at  all  active  In  the 
newspaper  business  In  Iowa  from  the  early 
19'20  $  to  the  early  19«0's  knew  Lee  P  Loomls. 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Lee  Enterprlaes. 
which  owns  newspapers  and  radio  stations 
In  a  number  of  midwestern  and  Rocky  Moun- 
um  cities  Most  people  knew  blm  as  pub- 
lisher of  the  Maaon  City  Olobe-Gazette. 
which  he  helped  make  Into  one  of  the  State's 
flne  newspapers  Older  j)er«3ns  In  the  pro- 
fession recall  him  as  publisher  of  the  Mus- 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr.  President.  I  have 
important  speaking  erigagements  in  my 
State  on  March  13.  14,  20.  21.  and  24. 
and  on  April  1.  2.  18.  21.  and  22. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  be  excused  from  attendance  on  the 
sessions  of  the  Senate  on  those  days. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
a  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Miller  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion. It  is  so  ordered. 
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PLANS  FOR  A  CHANCERY  CENTER 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  20  I  introduced  S.  2444,  a  bill  to 
create  a  chancery  center  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  An  unfortunate  oversight 
in  preparing  the  oCBcial  copy  of  the  bill 
led  to  the  omission  of  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
BeallI  who  joined  as  a  cosponsor  In 
offering  the  bill.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  is  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee, 
whose  constructive  influence  has  brought 
many  urgently  needed  projects  to  com- 
pletion in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
regret  that  his  name  was  omitted  from 
this  bill  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  may  be  added  at  the  next  printing.    , 

There  has  been  much  interest  gener- 
ated in  the  proposal  for  an  international 
chancery  center.  WMAL,  a  radio  and 
television  broadcasting  company  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  has  stated  editorial 
support  for  the  idea  of  an  international 
center.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
copies  of  recent  WMAL  editorials  be  re- 
printed at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial* 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcou>. 
as  follows: 

Chakcxst  Btttlowg 

Senator  Mclirrrxi  of  New  Hampshire,  has 
proposed  a  handsome  International  center 
m  Washington  for  the  location  of  chanceries 
and  other  ofBce  buildings  of  foreign  govern- 
ments We  have  proposed  the  same  Idea 
before  and  strongly  believe  In  the  merits  of 
such  a  project  When  completed,  the  center 
would  eliminate  the  need  for  chanceries  in 
resldental  areas 


Foreign  governments,  particularly  those  of 
new  nations,  could  lease  office  space  to  con- 
duct their  affairs.  Developed  by  private  in- 
vestors, the  project  would  cost  the  taxpayers 
nothing.  Proposed  legislation  would  au- 
thorize the  use  of  urban  renewal  powers  to 
clear  land  for  the  enclave.  The  center  would 
also  serve  as  a  convenient  place  for  diplo- 
matic,  social,    and    recreational    events. 

We  agree  with  Senator  McInttre  that  an 
International  center  Is  feasible  and  would 
be  a  great  asset  to  Washington, 


RtTSSIAN    EMBASST — CHANCERY    LOCATION 

The  controversy  over  the  Chevy  Chase  lo- 
cation of  the  Russian  Embassy-Chancery 
remains  unsettled.  Construction  of  the 
proposed  facility  on  the  Bonnie  Brae  estate 
has  been  temporarily  blocked.  A  Federal 
Judge  recently  ruled  that  permission  for  the 
site  was  granted  after  the  White  House  and 
State  Department  exerted  undue  pressure  In 
favor  of  the  location. 

Judge  Pine  suggests  that  a  new  board  be 
created  specifically  to  hear  the  Bonnie  Brae 
case.  We  believe  the  zoning  application 
should  be  denied. 

Neighbors  opposed  the  proposed  embassy- 
chancery  because  It  would  be  Incompatible 
with  the  neighborhood.  They  also  feared 
heavy  traffic  congestion  and  possible  demon- 
strations  against  the   Russian   Government. 

We  advocate  that  an  International  center, 
to  serve  all  nations,  be  built  In  downtown 
Washington,  The  center  could  easily  become 
a  new  urban  renewal  project.  An  Interna- 
tional center  Is  the  only  appropriate  place 
for  countries  to  establish  new  accommoda- 
tions. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
also  greatly  encouraged  by  the  editorial 
support  given  to  the  idea  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  February  3,  1964.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
reprinted  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CENTEI  ro>  CHANCEXtES 

A  certain  urgency  attends  the  suggestion 
of  a  center  for  foreign  governments'  chan- 
ceries. Several  large  missions  are  currently 
looking  for  sites  Into  which  to  expand.  If 
a  center  Is  to  be  established  by  Congress,  It 
needs  to  be  done  In  time  for  these  tenants. 

Senator  McInttxe's  bill  for  this  purpose  Is 
warmly  regarded  by  the  State  Department, 
and  for  good  reason.  The  chanceries,  with 
their  air  of  commerce  and  their  parking  dif- 
ficulties, are  not  welcomed  In  Washington's 
residential  neighborhoods.  Their  Intrusions 
have  proved  a  source  of  continued  local  fric- 
tion, trivial  but  by  no  means  negligible.  Sen- 
ator FuLBXiGHT's  bill,  passed  last  year  by  the 
Senate,  would  prohibit  any  new  chanceries  In 
residential  zones.  Senator  McInttre  nO|w 
proposes  to  authorize  a  30-acre  site,  under 
the  District's  urban  renewal  program,  for 
a  spacious  and  well -designed  new  center  In 
which  foreign  governments  could  find  quar- 
ters. 

Before  Congress  passes  the  bill.  It  will  de- 
mand the  answer  to  one  obvious  question: 
Where  Is  the  chancery  center  to  be?  If  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission  can 
bring  Itself  to  make  a  recommendation 
promptly,  the  Mclntyre  bill  may  yet  be  en- 
acted In  time  to  serve  the  diplomats,  and  to 
save  the  neighborhoods  Into  which  their 
chanceries  would  otherwise  have  moved. 

Of  course,  no  chancery  center  will  meet 
all  the  ofBce  needs  of  foreign  diplomats.  For 
this  reason  further  action  on  the  Fulbrlght 
bill  Is  also  Important.  Before  It  goes  any 
further,  however.  It  should  be  amended  so  as 
to  ease  the  restrictions  on  the  location  of 
chanceries.  If  Congress  Is  unwilling  to  lay 
down  guidelines  for  the  Board  of  Zoning  Ad- 


justment In  granting  exceptions  for  the  lo- 
cation of  chanceries  In  residential  neighbor- 
hoods. It  should  at  least  keep  the  door  open 
for  such  facilities  In  apartment  zones. 

NOTICE   OF    HEARINGS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  entirely  with  the  Post's  statement, 
that  a  certain  urgency  attends  this  prob- 
lem. Therefore  I  would  like  to  state 
that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  convene 
hearings  before  the  Business  and  Com- 
merce Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  during  the 
first  week  of  March  or,  failing  that,  the 
week  following. 

I  recently  addressed  the  Chevy  Chase 
Citizen's  Association  on  this  problem. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  that  address  appear  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Chanceries  and  the  Nation's  Capttal 
(An  address  by  U.S.  Senator  Tom  McInttre, 

Chevy  Chase  Citizens'  Association,  Febru- 
ary 17,  1964) 

As  you  know,  the  Congress  Is  entrusted 
with  the  power  of  legislating  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  I 
share  In  the  responsibility  for  governing  its 
680.000  citizens  and  68  square  miles.  My 
experlsnce  In  local  government  in  New 
Hampshire  has  convinced  me  that  progress, 
which  Is  after  all  why  governments  are  In- 
stituted among  us,  comes  from  strong  local 
concern  for  local  government.  When  the 
machinery  of  government  Is  dismantled  and 
the  National  Legislature  has  to  concern  It- 
self with  local  affairs.  It  doesn't  lake  long  for 
public  opinion  to  die  down  to  a  dead  calm. 
Prom  1802  to  1874  there  was  a  measure  of 
home  rule  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  by 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War  the  problems  of 
the  Capital  City  had  really  become  intolera- 
ble. Population  was  growing  far  more 
rapidly  than  the  city  could  pay  for  needed 
public  works  and  services. 

Exceptionally  difficult  racial  problems 
arose.  The  city  became  ugly  and  grew  In  a 
heedless  fashion.  These  problems  were 
solved,  for  a  short  time,  by  giving  control 
of  the  District  to  Congress.  But  new  prob- 
lems have  arisen,  and  I  think  the  time  has 
come  when  Congress  should  begin  to  yield 
back  local  control  and  at  least  a  limited 
amount  of  home  rule.  Only  then  can  citi- 
zens and  their  Government,  In  close  and 
continuing  consultation,  begin  to  make 
meaningful  progress  on  problems  of  depriva- 
tion, the  quality  of  municipal  services,  the 
city's  Qnances.  and  its  problems  of  persistent 
crime. 

And  another  of  these  problems  is  the 
city's  unplanned  growth.  In  my  few  months 
In  the  Nation's  Capital,  I  have  come  to  feel 
that  almost  every  residential  area  Is  threat- 
ened by  freeways,  commercial  invasion, 
crime,  blight,  and  other  problems.  Any  flne 
vista,  whether  a  downtown  street  or  a 
stretch  of  wild  country,  can  be  put  on  the 
block.  There  Is  little  confidence  that  what 
Is  best  In  this  beautiful  metropolitan  area 
will  necessarily  endure.  And  I  think  it  is 
this  lack  of  confidence,  well  Justified  to  be 
sure,  that  has  accounted  for  the  strong 
fight  waged  by  many  local  groups.  Including 
the  Chevy  Chase  Citizens'  Association, 
against  chancery  development. 

the     national     capital     DIPLOkfATIC 
COMMUNITT 

The  public  law  creating  the  Capital  area, 
passed  In  1790,  calls  the  District  of  Columbia 
"the  permanent  seat  of  government  of  the 
United  States."  And  to  our  Government, 
over  100  foreign  governments  are  accredited 


for  the  conduct  of  diplomatic  relations.  I 
believe  that  Washington's  status  as  an  In- 
ternational capital  is  welcome  to  almost  all 
residents  of  the  area.  The  diplomats  who 
come  here  and  their  families  receive  a  warm 
welcome  in  this  characteristically  American 
and  friendly  city.  But  it  seems  extremely 
shortsighted  to  me,  that  better  provision 
should  not  have  been  made  for  the  location 
qj  the  offices  which  these  governments  em- 
ploy In  conducting  relations.  I  was  aston- 
ished to  discover  that  chanceries  were  not 
even  subject  to  zoning  regulations  until 
1957.  Their  growth  has  been  largely  un- 
planned and  has  tended  to  center  in  the 
Sheraton-Kalorama  area  between  Rock 
Creek  Park.  Massachusetts  Avenue,  and 
Connecticut  Avenue.  And  as  the  number  of 
new  countries  has  grown,  so  have  the  pres- 
sures for  new  chancery  locations.  But  I 
have  formed  the  impression  that  the  light- 
ning of  chancery  location  can  strike  Just 
about  anywhere,  without  any  regard  to  the 
real  needs  of  the  neighbor hoN3d. 

Now  It  Is  one  thing  to  be  bewitched  by  ad- 
vertisements in  Holiday  magazine:  palm 
trees,  tropic  sunsets,  snow-covered  moun- 
tains, or  French  villages.  But  It  Is  quite 
another  to  find  a  five-story  bustling  office 
building,  surrounded  by  swarms  of  cars,  with 
streams  of  visitors,  right  in  the  middle  of  a 
residential  area.  There  was  abundant  testi- 
mony at  the  hearing  before  our  subcommit- 
tee that  no  one  could  be  sure  which  neigh- 
borhood would  be  chosen  next  for  chancery 
development.  Since  1957  chanceries  have 
been  defined  as  commercial  uses  of  property 
under  the  District  of  Columbia  zoning  law. 
Whenever  a  property  owner  wanted  to  sell  to 
a  foreign  government  for  chancery  purposes 
in  a  residential  neighborhood.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  apply  to  the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjust- 
ment for  a  special  exception.  The  standard 
by  which  these  were  granted  was  never  de- 
fined In  so  many  words,  but  compatibility 
with  the  neighborhood  was  the  most  Impor- 
tant requirement.  If  a  proposed  foreign 
government  business  office  was  out  of  place, 
a  special  exception  would  be  denied.  If  It 
was  compatible,  the  special  exception  would 
be  granted.  Some  30  special  exceptions 
have  been  granted  since  this  procedure 
began  in  1957, 

ROLE  OF  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

I  do  not,  however,  share  In  the  view 
sometimes  expressed,  that  the  State  De- 
partment Is  a  leading  cause  for  unplanned 
chancery  development  In  Washington.  The 
Department  actually  has  never  been  granted 
legal  authority  to  equal  Its  undeniable  re- 
sponsibility for  chancery  affairs.  It  Is  an 
exceedingly  unsatisff^ctory  legal  situation. 
If  the  Department  does  not  intervene,  an 
ambitious  real  estate  salesman  may  fill  a 
residential  block  with  chanceries.  If  It  does 
Intervene  with  the  foreign  government,  the 
real  estate  salesman  can  still  promise  to 
sell.  If  it  Intervenes  with  the  Board  of  Zon- 
ing Adjustment,  It  may  invalidate  the  order 
of  the  Board,  as  recently  happened  with  the 
Soviet  chancery  application.  No  one  here 
would  deny  that  the  State  Department  ought 
to  exercise  general  guidance  of  chancery 
matters.  In  line  with  Its  responsibilities  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress.  But  the 
law  ought  to  be  clear  as  to  what  the  Depart- 
ment can  and  should  do,  and  what  It  cannot 
and  should  not  do.  It  Is  an  Invitation  to 
confusion  to  give  the  Board  of  Zoning  Ad- 
justment authority  to  waive  the  law.  On  the 
other  hand,  without  a  measure  of  home  rule, 
it  Is  very  hard  for  the  District  government 
to  resist  the  State  Department  once  Its  mind 
Is  made  up.  Now  some  measure  of  discretion 
is  proper  In  government,  but  we  should 
have  a  much  more  definite  law  governing 
chancery  affairs  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  legal  situation  Is  chaotic.  The  real 
estate  situation  Is  uncertain.  I  can  tell  you 
that  the  foreign  governments  themselves 
find  the  uncertainty,  confusion,  and  delay 
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Just  about  a«  troublesome  as  the  residents 
of  the  District  do. 

That  Is  a  brief  glance  at  the  problem  as 
I  see  It.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national set  and  am  certainly  not  an  expert 
on  District  of  Columbia  residential  areas. 
Up  In  New  Hampshire  we  have  a  wry  saying 
that  an  expert  is  an  ordinary  fellow  from 
out  of  town.  Well.  I  am  certainly  from  out 
of  town,  and  I  think  my  approach  to  this 
problem  Is  ordinary  enough,  but  Im  not  an 
expert.  We  all  want  to  preserve  the  quality 
of  the  Nations  CaplUl.  We  all  want  to  do 
what  Is  right  by  the  diplomatic  community. 
And  I  think  It  Is  possible  to  strike  a  fair  bal- 
ance In  adjusting   these  different   Interest*. 

THE    rULBRlCHT    BILL,    S.    646 

In  July  the  Senate  passed  the  Pulbrlght 
bill,  S.  646.  which  bans  chanceries  from  all 
neighborhoods  zoned  for  residential  pur- 
poses. It  Is  presently  before  the  Multer  sub- 
committee of  the  House  District  Committee 
for  their  consideration.  That  bill  was  quite 
simple.  Upon  the  date  of  Its  enactment  no 
chancery  or  business  office  could  be  built  In 
a  residential  area,  and  no  existing  chancery 
could  be  enlarged  beyond  the  extent  of  what 
would  require  a  building  permit.  The  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  the  bill  was  to  close  a  loop- 
hole In  the  Zoning  Act  whereby  chanceries 
could  acquire  these  special  exceptions.  It 
would  treat  foreign  government  business 
operations  Just  as  present  law  treats  foreign 
commercial  operations  or  American  commer- 
cial operations.  Still,  on  examination,  there 
would  be  problems  remaining  If  the  bill  were 
enacted.  Chanceries  would  have  to  acquire 
property  In  special  purpose  or  commercial 
districts  which  are  beyond  the  means  of 
many  countries.  There  would  still  be  no 
planning.  And  the  measure  would  seem  to 
be  aimed  at  countries  which  are  newly  Inde- 
pendent and  do  not  yet  have  chanceries  In 
Washington.  "Why  can't  we  be  permitted 
to  have  chanceries  in  the  same  kind  of  area 
as  all  the  other  countries?"  would  be  the 
question. 

THX    CHANCEKT    CENTER    BILL 

Partly  because  the  Pulbrlght  bill  would 
not  solve  the  whole  problem,  I  gave  con- 
siderable thought  to  the  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing somewhere  In  Washington  a  precinct 
for  chanceries — an  international  center. 
Within  the  boundaries  of  such  a  center  for- 
eign governments  could  construct  buildings 
or  rent  space  for  the  conduct  of  their  business 
of  diplomatic  representation  Social  and 
recreational  facilities  might  be  provided  for 
the  diplomatic  corps.  Businesses  and  chari- 
ties with  oversea  Interests  might  construct 
offices  or  rent  space.  Tour  facilities  could 
be  provided  for  students  and  others  visiting 
Washington  to  learn  more  about  our  foreign 
relations. 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced,  with  the  very 
welcome  cosponsorshlp  of  Senator  Glenn 
Beall,  of  Maryland,  would  grant  to  the  Re- 
development Land  Agency  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  power  to  condemn  up  to  30 
acres  for  this  purpose  The  Senate  has 
passed  a  bill.  S.  628,  to  give  this  Agency  such 
powers  over  commercial  areas  of  the  city, 
but  It  has  not  passed  the  House.  The  Re- 
development Land  Agency  would  have  the 
fXJwer  to  create  a  chancery  center  In  anv 
blighted  residential  area  of  the  city,  but  the 
Beall-Mclntyre  bill  would  give  them  this 
power  for  commercial  areas  as  well.  Thus, 
It  Is  entirely  consistent  with  the  earlier  Pul- 
brlght bill  and  would  complement  It  nicely, 
or  so  It  seems  to  me. 

This  bill  would  also  solve  the  pressing 
problem  of  the  need  for  chancery  space  on 
the  part  of  new  countries.  It  would  pro- 
vide that  foreign  governments  awaiting  the 
completion  of  space  within  the  chancery 
center  could  occupy  an  existing  building  In 
a  residential  area  for  up  to  3  years  while 
space   was   being   completed  In   the   center. 


No  new  building  permits  would  be  Issued 
With  permission  of  the  District  Oovernment 
and  the  State  Department,  under  appropriate 
regulations  which  would  be  Issued  alter  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  a  foreign  government  could 
rent  existing  space  until  It  was  able  to  move 
into  the  center  Thus  the  long-range  ob- 
jective of  the  Pulbrlght  bill  would  be  pre- 
served, because  the  governmenU  would  have 
to  leave  the  space  when  their  time  was  up. 
but  the  short-term  needs  could  also  be  met. 
It  is  my  hope  that  this  slight  liberaliza- 
tion In  the  terms  of  the  Pulbrlght  bill  will 
help  It  to  win  passage  in  the  House. 

The  countries  seeking  to  enlarge  their 
chanceries  or  build  new  ones  Is  about  one 
dozen.  As  new  nations  become  Independent, 
the  list  will  grow.  Larger  nations  on  every 
continent  seek  to  construct  or  lease  office 
space  In  the  next  few  years.  The  presence 
of  their  governments,  and  famous  Interna- 
tional corporations  and  charities  would  re- 
assure the  newly  independent  nations  that 
the  American  people  were  not  relegating 
them  to  any  position  of  unimportance  Thus 
this  would  not  be  a  ghetto.  Far  from  be- 
ing a  preserve  for  smaller  nations,  the  chan- 
cery center  could  rapidly  become  a  spot  of 
international  architectural  distinction,  and 
countries  would  welcome  a  chance  to  locate 
there. 

That  Is  one  reason  for  the  use  of  the  ur- 
ban renewal  power.  It  would  then  be  pos- 
sible to  give  the  center  a  unified  design, 
like  a  handsome  college  campus  or  group  of 
buildings.  It  would  be  my  hope  that  the 
developer  would  be  willing  to  construct  suf- 
ficient low-cost  housing  In  the  vicinity  so 
that  displaced  families  could  continue  to  live 
In  their  familiar  neighborhood 

The  diplomats  are  welcome  In  every  sec- 
tion of  Washington,  so  It  would  not  be  the 
Intention  to  reserve  housing  space  for  them 
either  In  or  near  the  center.  There  might 
be  a  club,  and  a  hotel  for  transients,  but 
that  Is  a  different  matter.  Thus,  there 
would  be  no  suspicion  that  the  diplomats, 
as  opposed  to  their  offices,  would  be  asked 
to  locate  in  any  particular  part  of  Wash- 
ington. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  bringing  these 
offices  together  In  a  center  would  be  that 
services,  such  as  secure  electronic  communi- 
cations, might  be  made  available  to  the 
smaller  countries  whose  facilities  at  the 
United  Nations  are  increasingly  burdened. 
For  the  first  time  they  would  be  able  to 
transmit  and  receive  messages  direct  from 
Washington,  without  having  to  wait  for 
them  to  be  relayed  back  and  forth  from 
New  York.  There  would  also  be  service 
businesses,  such  as  travel  and  office  services, 
perhaps  a  foreign  bookshop,  and  almost 
certainly  an  American  hospitality  center 
somewhere  In  the  chancery  precinct. 

This  bill  would  make  a  distinct  contribu- 
tion to  the  beautlflcatlon  of  Washington. 
Development  would  be  In  private  hands 
without  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  I  hope  that 
you,  with  your  concern  for  our  foreign  rela- 
tions and  also  the  Integrity  of  neighbor- 
hoods, would  give  It  your  sui>port  I  am 
confident  that  the  foreign  governments  and 
our  State  Department  will  support  this  Idea 
I  warmly  hope  that  city  planners  and  others 
who  are  professionally  concerned  with  the 
urban  progress  of  Washington  will  soon 
agree  upon  a  site.  In  light  of  the  fact  that 
participation  by  both  large  and  small, 
wealthy  and  less  wealthy  countries  will  be 
necessary  for  the  center,  one  of  the  principal 
needs  Is  for  a  rapid  growth  of  public  support 
for  this  project  and  rapid  action  by  the 
agencies  of  Government.  I  hope  I  will  enjoy 
your  support  In  the  campaign  to  create  such 
a  center  in  the  District.  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  will  urge  the  Government  agencies 
to  hasten  In  their  work  toward  passage  of 
the  bill  and  active  planning  for  the  chan- 
cery center.  The  disputes  over  the  Soviet 
Chancery  and  perhaps   some  of   the  other 


well-publicized  chancery  problems  will  have 
served  a  useful  public  purpose  If  they  help 
to  bring  about  this  outcome. 


RECESS    UNTIL   NOON   TOMORROW 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  previous  order,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  48  minutes  p.m."  the  Senate, 
under  the  previous  order,  took  a  recess 
until  tomorrow,  Friday.  February  21. 
1964,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  20  (legislative  day  of 
February  10),  1964: 

Department  or  Commerce 

Nicholas  Johnson,  of  Iowa,  to  be  Maritime 
Administrator.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

Pulton  Freeman,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Mexico. 

The  following-named  persons,  now  For- 
eign Service  officers  of  class  2  and  secretaries 
In  the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also  con- 
suls general  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Perry  H.  CuUey,  of  California. 

John  H.  Stutesman,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Elmer  E.  Yelton.  of  Texas,  now  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  3  and  a  secretary  In 
the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also  a  consul 
general  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Donald  C.  Ide.  of  Washington,  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  3, 
a  consul,  and  a  secretary  In  the  diplomatic 
service  of   the   United   States  of   America. 

John  R.  Vought,  of  New  York,  for  apf>olnt- 
ment  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  4, 
a  consul,  and  a  secretary  In  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  following-named   Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers for  promotion  from  class  7  to  class  6: 
Raymond  J    Alvarez,  of  California. 
WUUam  Bodde.  Jr..  of  Maryland. 
John  S.  Brims,  of  New  Jersey. 
John  W.  Campbell,  of  California. 
Richard  P.  Draves,  of  New  York. 
Irving  Lewis  Puller.  Jr..  of  Virginia. 
Marshall  J.  Jeannero.  of  Florida. 
Francis  M  Klnnelly.  of  Maine. 
Clint  A.  Lauderdale,  of  California. 
Allan  M.  Parrent,  of  Kentucky. 
James  D.  Phillips,  of  Kansas. 
John  E.  Reinertson,  of  Wisconsin. 
G.  Henry  M  Schuler,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Frederick  S.  Vaznaugh,  of  California. 
E^ugene  R.  Vlklngson,  of  Minnesota. 
David  E.  Zwelfel.  of  Colorado. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers for  promotion  from  class  8  to  class  7: 

Miss  Peggy  A.  Antonldes,  of  Illinois. 

Charles  H.  Barr,  of  Washington. 

Adrian  Anthony  Basora.  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

John  Franklin  Campbell,  of  California. 

Donald  D.  Casteel.  of  Wyoming. 

Reed  Cecil,  of  Texas. 

John  H  Christensen,  of  Iowa. 

Daniel  H.  Clare  III.  of  New  York. 

Harvey  T  Clew,  of  Connecticut. 

Edward  Knapp  Dey,  of  New  York. 

Clarke  N.  Ellis,  of  California. 

Henry  A.  Engelbrecht,  Jr.,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Patrick  J.  Flood,  of  Ohio. 

William  A.  Garland,  of  Iiiaryland. 

Ralph  E.  Hamll.  of  New  York. 

William  B.  Harris,  of  California. 


P.  Stephen  Hoffman,  of  New  York. 
Robert  Onan  Homme,  of  Minnesota. 
Robert  G.  Houdek,  of  Illinois. 
David  A.  Hughes,  of  Washington. 
William  P.  Kelly,  of  Pennsylvania. 
WUUam  A.  K  Lake,  of  Connecticut. 
William  Harold  Levlt.  Jr.,  of  Callfcwnla. 
Joseph  Charles  Luman.  of  Pennsylvania. 
James  Richard  Matz,  of  Texas. 
Bradford  WUUam  Miller,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 
Ronald  Peter  Myers,  of  Michigan. 
MlBs  Leona  M.  Nelles.  of  South  Dakota. 
Robert  F  Ober,  Jr..  of  Illinois. 
Bradford  C.  Oelman,  of  Ohio. 
Samuel  R  Peale,  of  New  York. 
Reynold  A  Rlemer.  of  New  York. 
Robert  M  Ruenltz,  of  California. 
Murray  C.  Smith,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Richard  L.  Storch.  of  Illinois 
Maurice  M.  Tanner,  of  Arizona. 
MUton  J.  WUklnson,  of  CaUfornla. 

The  following- named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  7, 
vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  In  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

John  M.  Beshoar,  of  Colorado. 

Michael  V.  Connors,  of  Washington. 

John  P.  Ferrlter,  of  New  York. 

John  H.  Flncher.  of  Illinois. 

T.  Patrick  KUlough,  of  Texas. 

Miss  JuIieAnn  McOrath,  of  Illinois. 

Franz  H.  Mlsch.  of  California. 

John  C.  Stephens,  of  Colorado. 

WUUam  L.  Swing,  of  North  Carolina. 

Norman  E.  Terrell,  of  Washington. 

Miss  Paula  Ann  Wlegard,  of  Maryland. 

Augustus  J.  Williams,  Jr.,  of  Georgia. 

The  following-named  persona  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  8, 
vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  In  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Richard  C.  Alvarado,  of  Texas. 
Lynn  Darrell  Bender,  of  California. 
Miss  Klrsten  Campbell,  of  New  Jersey. 
L.  Selwyn  Coates,  of  Ohio. 
Peter  Collins,  of  New  York. 
John  H.  Hawes.  of  New  Jersey. 
Alvln  Helfeld.  of  New  York. 
Herbert  J.  Horowitz,  of  Michigan. 
Richard  M.  Ogden,  of  Connecticut. 
Karl  S.  Richardson,  of  Nebraska. 
David  H.  Shlnn.  of  Washington. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  consuls  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Lewis  P.  Achen.  of  Montana. 
Miss  AUeen  Aderton,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Dewey  W.  Conner,  of  Kansas. 
Samuel  P.  Dlell,  of  Michigan. 


Michael  L.  Dl  Legge,  of  Virginia. 

PhlUp  P.  Dorman.  of  California. 

John  P.  Pay.  of  Virginia. 

George  G.  Jespersen.  of  Maryland. 

Robert  P.  Jordan,  of  Massachusetts. 

Jcjeph  Klnal,  of  Nevada. 

Samuel  H.  Rlckard  III.  of  Maryland. 

John  H.  Scanlon.  of  Missouri. 

Edward  H.  Sims,  of  South  Carolina. 

Peter  N.  Synodls,  of  California. 

Wilbur  P.  Weeks,  of  Connecticut. 

Gerold  D.  O'Grady,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  a 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  officer,  to  be  a  consul 
and  a  secretary  In  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  following- named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  vice  consuls  of  the  United 
States  of  America : 

John  J.  Ewlng.  of  California. 
Leonard  C.  Gmlrkln,  of  Ohio. 
Nicholas  Letsou,  of  New  Hampshire. 
Leonard  Whistler,  of  Connecticut. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  secretaries  In  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Donald  Porter  Barnes,  of  Colorado. 

Stuart  T.  Baron,  of  California. 

WllUam  A.  Bell,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Robert  E.  Button,  of  New  Jersey. 

Richard  D.  Drain,  of  Maryland. 

OrvlUe  J.  Emory,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

James  A.  Hlgham,  of  Massachusetts. 

Jack  H.  Mower,  of  California. 

John  B.  Rlordan,  of  Virginia. 

WUUam  C.  Slmenson,  of  Virginia. 

David  L.  Smock,  of  Florida. 

Arthur  Stein,  of  Florida. 

Marvin  Welssman,  of  Ohio. 

In  the  Navt 
Having  designated,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231, 
Rear  Adm.  Alexander  S.  Heyward,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Navy,  for  commands  and  other  duties  deter- 
mined by  the  President  to  be  within  the 
contemplation  of  said  section,  I  nominate 
him  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  while  so  serving. 

In  the  IkCARiNE  Corps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  temjxjrary  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  major  general  subject  to 
qualification   therefor    as   provided   by   law: 

George  E.  Tomllnson 

John  L.  Winston 

Public  Health  Service 
The  following  candidates  for  personnel  ac- 
tion   In    the    Regular    Corps    of    the    Public 


Health     Service     subject     to     qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 

I.    FOR    appointment 

To  be  senior  surgeons 

Merlin  L.  Brubaker 
Jean -Maurice  Poltras 
John  E.  Scott 

To  be  senior  assistant  surgeons 

WUUam  L.  WUkle  Donald  W.  Dlppe 

Larry  H.  Dlzmang  Peter  L.  Putnam 

To  be  dental  surgeon 
John  D.  Suoml 
To  be  senior  assistant  dental  surgeons 
Benjamin  H.  Brown,      Ray  E.  Holloway,  II 

Jr.  Alan  J.  Trager 

John  Polio  Edward  Kuzma 

Robert  C.  Birch 

To  be  sanitary  engineer 

Charles  W.  Northlngton 

To  be  sanitary  engineer 

Thomas  M.  Moore  Ralph  R.  Wirt 

James  D.  Russell  WUUam  P.  Buchholz, 

Richard  P.  Boggs  Jr. 

John  P.  Sorg  Jerry  L.  Butler 

To  be  junior  assistant  sanitary  engineer 
Robert  P.  Stein 

To    be   senior   assistant   pharmacist 
Jesse  P.  Walker,  Jr. 

To  be  assistant  pharmacists 
Lelghton  H.  Tooms       Norman  L.  Dunfee 
Ronald  A.  Gomes  Francis  P.  Barletta 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitarians 
John  G.  Todd 
Donald  R.  Smith 

To  be  assistant  sanitarian 

John  J.  Bolen 

To  be  senior  assistant  therapist 

WUUam  D.  Wallls 

To  be  senior  assistant  health  services  officer 

Roger  W.  Turenne 

To  be  assistant  health  services  officers 

Robert  M.  Moroney 
Philip  C.  Hoyer 
Charles  W.  Roach 

II.     rOR  PERMANENT  PROMOTION 

To  be  senior  nurse  officer 
Mildred  K.  McDermott 

In  THE  Coast  Guard 
The  following-named  person  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  permanent  commissioned  teach- 
ing staff  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy 
as  an  Instructor  with  the  grade  of  lieutenant: 
Jlmmle  D.  Woods 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Armed  Forces  Help  in  a  Ciyil  Emergency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WALTER  ROGERS 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20.  1964 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  blizzard  of  Immense  proportions  re- 
cently swept  across  the  Texas  Panhandle, 
the  district  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  piling  up 
snow  on  the  level  to  a  depth  of  25  inches 
and  more.  Drifting  of  this  new  fallen 
snow  caused  enormous  drifts  and  it  was 


virtually  impossible  for  ranchers  In  some 
sections  of  the  Panhandle  to  transport 
feed  to  their  starving  cattle. 

In  this  emergency,  which  threatened 
to  result  in  severe  losses  of  cattle,  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force  came  to  the  as- 
sistance of  National  Guard  units  based 
in  the  Panhandle.  An  aerial  hay  drop 
from  C-119  flying  boxcars  was  organized 
and  executed,  more  than  2,200  bales  of 
hay  were  dropped  to  snowbound  cattle 
in  isolated  pastures,  and  as  a  result  the 
loss  of  cattle  was  held  to  a  minimum. 

I  am  proud  to  pay  deserved  tribute  to 
the  men  of  our  armed  services  who  par- 
ticipated in  this  mission.  I  described 
the  operation  and  its  success  in  my  week- 
ly newsletter  to  my  constituents,  and  I 


include  it  In  the  Record  as  a  tribute  to 
the  oCacers  and  men  who  served  so  well: 

Dear  Fellow  Texan  :  When  I  first  received 
word  that  a  blizzard  had  begun  In  the  Pan- 
handle. I  knew  that  human  lives  might  be 
endangered  and  that  thousands  of  cattle 
might  be  stranded  without  feed  In  the  driv- 
ing, drifting  snow.  I  telephoned  my  friend 
MaJ.  Gen.  Selden  Simpson  in  Amarillo  and 
offered  my  help  should  the  National  Guard 
division  he  commands — the  famous  36th  Di- 
vision— require  the  help  of  the  U.S.  Army  or 
Air  Force  In  aUevlatlng  distress.  General 
Simpson  said  he  would  keep  me  advised  of 
the  situation.  We  both  recognized  that  an 
airdrop  of  cattle  feed  might  be  necessary 
before  the  storm  abated. 

Late  Thursday  night.  General  Simpson 
telephoned  to  inform  me  that  Panhandle 
ranchers,  particularly  In  Gray  County,  feared 
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their  herds  would  suffer  heavy  losses  unless 
feed  could  be  delivered  to  them.  BUzzard- 
bound  cattle  had  been  without  feed  since  the 
previous  Monday,  and  General  Simpson  said 
losses  would  mount  rapidly  unless  feed  could 
be  gotten  to  them  within  36  hours  An  air- 
drop of  feed— a  •haydrop'— appeared  nec- 
essary, he  said.  He  suggested  that  cargo 
helicopters  might  be  employed  and  said  that 
men  from  Panhandle  units  of  the  36th  Di- 
vision stood  ready  to  load  the  aircraft  and 
mark  drop  zones. 

I  then  conferred  with  Lt  Gen  Carl  H 
Jark.  the  commanding  general  of  the  4th 
Army  at  Fort  Sam  Houston  In  San  Antonio 
General  Jark  well  understands  the  problems 
that  can  develop  on  the  plains  when  a  heavy 
snowstorm  strikes,  and  he  promised  Imme- 
diate assistance  In  planning  and  organizing 
a  hay  drop  to  the  stranded  cattle.  The  gen- 
eral assigned  the  duty  of  working  out  the 
details  to  the  4th  Armys  young  operations 
officer.  MaJ.  Conrad  K.  Hausman.  The  Job 
was  one  for  the  Army  and  the  Army  area 
command  because  the  Defense  Department 
has  designated  the  Army  as  the  action  agent 
for  coordinating  the  emergency  assistance  of 
all  services  when  problems  arise  within  the 
continental  United  States. 

Major  Hausman  obviously  relishes  such 
assignments— not  only  because  they  provide 
a  means  by  which  the  Army  can  be  of  direct 
assistance  to  American  citizens  but  also  be- 
cause planning  and  executing  such  opera- 
tions provide  good  training  for  more  warlike 
emergencies. 

Working  closely  with  General  Jark.  Major 
Hausman  quickly  determined  that  the  Air 
National  Guard  In  Texas  was  not  equipped 
for  the  task.  The  Texas  ANG  has  fighter 
aircraft  and  a  few  reconnalsance  helicopters 
but  no  cargo  aircraft.  Major  Hausman  con- 
tacted the  4th  Air  Force  Reserve  Region  to 
determine  the  status  of  Reserve  air  crews 
which  might  be  coming  on  active  duty  for 
training  or  which  might  be  on  emergency 
call.  He  and  General  Jark  had  determined 
that  the  most  suitable  aircraft  for  the  hay 
drop  mission  were  C-119's.  the  old  flying  box- 
cars, and  such  planes  were  based  at  Kelly 
Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio,  and  Ellington 
Air  Force  Base.  Houston.  Major  Hausman 
lined  up  crews  for  four  C-119's  at  Ellington 
Air  Force  Base,  home  base  of  the  924th 
Squadron  of  the  446th  Troop  Carrier  Wing. 
Crews  were  alerted  and  Major  Hausman  mes- 
saged headquarters  In  Washington  for  the 
necessary  high-level  approval.  That  was 
quick  in  coming,  and  at  the  Pentagon  the 
people  who  knew  of  the  plans  for  the  opera- 
tion dubbed  It  "The  Case  of  the  Hungry 
Cows." 

Meanwhile.  General  Jarks  staff  members 
were  In  contact  with  General  Simpson  and 
also  with  me  and  with  MaJ.  Gen.  Dwlght  O. 
Montelth,  the  commanding  general  at  Ama- 
rlllo  Air  Force  Base.  All  was  In  readiness 
for  the  planes  to  fly  from  Houston  to  Ama- 
rlllo  to  begin  loading  hay— but  as  of  Friday 
afternoon  not  enough  hay  had  been  rounded 
up.  While  waiting  for  the  hay  to  be  ac- 
cumulated. General  Simpson  reported  to  me. 
he  was  dispatching  National  Guardsmen  In 
trucks  to  go  to  the  ranches  to  see  If  they 
could  push  through   to  the  pastures. 

At  noon  Saturday,  the  four  planes  of  the 
924th  Squadron  reached  Amarlllo  Air  Force 
Base  and  hay  was  loaded  aboard.  Through 
that  afternoon  and  on  Into  Sunday  after- 
noon, the  wonderful  crewmen  of  the  924th 
flew  sortie  after  sortie  over  5  Panhandle 
counties,  dropping  more  than  2.200  bales  of 
hay  to  the  cattle  below.  So  hungry  were 
the  cattle  that  as  the  planes  swung  around 
for  a  second  pass  over  the  fields,  the  men 
aboard  could  see  the  cattle  beginning  to  eat 
hay  dropped  to  them  moments  before.  Gen- 
eral Simpson  reported  to  me  that  the  opera- 
tion was  highly  successful.  "The  ranchers 
were  100  percent  enthusiastic  about  It."  he 
■aid.    "It    saved    tbelr    necks."    The    good 


news  that  came  this  week  was  that  the  air 
drop  helped  reduce  cattle  losses  from  the 
storm  far  below  the  loss  experienced  In  the 
1957  blizzard. 

To  General  Jark  and  Major  Hausman.  Gen- 
eral Simpson.  General  Montelth.  and  their 
staffs— and  to  the  flying  crewmen  of  the 
924th  Squadron  at  Ellington— my  heartiest 
congratulations  and  thanks  for  a  Job  well 
done. 


our  peoples— a  bond  that  I  hope  will  be 
strengthened  by  good  citizens  of  both 
countries. 


An  Episode  Daring  the  Panama  Riot* — 
Panamanian  Employee*  Protect  the 
Property  of  an  American  Employer  in  a 
Voluntary  Round-the-Clock  Vigil 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  20.  1964 

Mrs.  SXJLUVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though the  news  from  Panama  in  recent 
weeks  has  emphasized  existing  tensions 
between  the  Panamanian  Government 
and  our  own.  there  is  considerable  evi- 
dence that  the  people  of  Panama  still 
recognize  the  close  ties  of  friendship 
which  have  Ixjund  our  two  countries  to- 
gether over  the  years. 

For  instance,  I  have  been  told  of  one 
such  event  that  took  place  during  the 
critical  days  of  rioting  in  Panama  last 
month.  Although  the  headlines  pointed 
up  the  existing  differences  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama,  this  event  re- 
flects a  happier  picture  of  relations  be- 
tween our  peoples. 

At  the  time  of  the  riots  following  the 
Canal  Zone  flag  Incident,  I  am  told,  the 
Sears  Roebuck  Store  in  Panama  City  had 
no  company  representatives  at  the  store. 
The  U.S.  president  of  Sears"  Panamanian 
operations  was  in  the  United  States,  and 
along  with  other  Americans  in  the  area. 
the  store  manager  was  warned  to  remain 
at  home  and  stay  off  the  streets  by  the 
State  Department  because  of  the  volatile 
situation. 

In  the  midst  of  the  strife  and  con- 
fusion, and  unbeknownst  to  Sears'  store 
manager  or  any  other  company  super- 
visor. 28  Panamanian  employees  volun- 
tarily set  up  a  24-hour  patrol  of  the  store 
properties.  The  volunteer  patrol  con- 
tinued throughout  the  crisis,  and  com- 
pany property  and  Interests  were  un- 
harmed. After  the  weekend  rioting. 
Sears  reopened  on  Monday,  but  the  patrol 
continued  to  guard  the  premises  on  a 
round-the-clock  basis. 

Small  as  it  is.  I  believe  this  incident 
reflects  the  basic  friendship  that  exists 
between  Americans  and  Panamanians  of 
good  will — a  hemispheric  friendship  that 
can  and  should  increase  between  good 
neighbors  and  partners  in  progress. 

The  United  States  does  have  friends 
among  the  people  of  Panama  and  Cen- 
tral America.  Despite  the  efforts  of 
enemies  who  agitate  to  stir  up  anti- 
American  feeling,  this  evidence  of  Sears' 
Panamanian  employees  who  voluntarily 
protected  American  property,  conceivably 
at  some  personal  risk,  demonstrates  a 
commendable  bond  of  friendship  between 


Statement  Supporting  Hospital  Aid  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20.  1964 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share 
the  hope  entertained  by  many  of  my  col- 
leagues that  the  able  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  this  House  will  in  this  ses- 
sion favorably  report  to  the  House  the 
hospital  aid  bill  as  strongly  recommended 
by  President  Johnson  and  supported,  I 
believe,  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country. 

I  should  like  to  submit  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
a  statement  In  support  of  the  hospital  aid 
bill  which  I  made  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  November  21. 
1963. 

Statement  or  the  Honorable  Claude  Pepper 
IN  THE  House  or  Representatives  on  Hos- 
ptTAL  AND  Medical  Care.  November  21.  1963 
Mr.    Chairman.    I    am    not    altogether    a 
stranger  to  this  subject  or  related  subjects. 
You  will  recall  that  back  In  the  early  days  of 
the  war  our  people  were  shocked  at  the  large 
number  of  our  men  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  44  who  were  rejected  from  selective  serv- 
ice because  of  physical  and  educational  In- 
adequacies.     In    the    field   of    health   alone. 
2.997.000  men  were  rejected  because  of  physi- 
cal defects. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  that  was  a  matter 
of  vital  concern  to  our  national  secxirlty.  I  In- 
troduced In  the  other  body  a  resolution 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mittee which,  among  other  things,  had  the 
obligation  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  Investigation.  In  cooperation  with  such 
public  and  private  agencies  and  such  persons 
as  It  might  see  fit  to  consult,  regarding  the 
distribution  and  utilization  of  medical  per- 
sonnel, facilities,  and  related  health  services. 
For  some  3  years,  that  committee  func- 
tioned and  was  known  generally  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  War  Time  Health  and  Education,  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  of  the  other  body.  As  I 
said.  I  had  the  honor  to  be  chairman  of  that 
committee.  We  made  a  number  of  Inquiries 
Into  the  health  needs  of  our  people,  the  per- 
sonnel which  was  available  to  care  for  the 
needs  of  our  people  in  the  area  of  physical 
health,  and  what.  In  addition  to  what  was 
already  available,  the  Federal  Government 
might  provide. 

As  a  part  of  that  Investigation  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  conclusions  we  reached  on  account 
of  it  our  committee  recommended,  among 
other  things,  that  the  Federal  Government 
set  up  a  program  to  assist  In  the  building  of 
hospitals  over  the  country  and  our  recom- 
mendations came  to  be  the  Hill-Burton  bill 
which  originated  In  the  other  body  and 
which  Is  now  the  law  of  the  land,  and  It  has 
done  Immeasurably  good. 

Fortunately.  It  maintains  the  principle  of 
simply  being  primarily  concerned  with  the 
provision  of  hospital  facilities  and,  as  you 
know,  today  Federal  assistance  Is  available 
to  public  or  private  hoeplUls  on  the  basis  of 
their  serving  the  needs  In  the  area  where  they 
happen  to  be  located.  There  Is  no  way  to 
tell  you  how  many  lives  have  been  saved,  how 
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much  the  health  of  the  people  of  this  country 
has  been  promoted  by  that  measure  which 
was  undertaken  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  has  been  steadily  maintained  and 
enlarged  by  the  Congress. 

We  also  recommended  an  extensive  pro- 
gram of  Federal  programs  In  the  field  of  re- 
search and  as  an  outgrowth  of  that  and  of 
other  proposals  we  have  today  many  Institu- 
tions In  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
which  are  making  Immeasurably  valuable 
contributions  to  the  health  of  the  people  of 
our  country  •  •  •  the  prolonging  of  the 
lives  of  our  citizens,  by  virtue  of  the  research 
that  Is  being  carried  on.  But  It  became  ap- 
parent to  all  of  us.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  not 
only  did  we  need  the  hospital  facilities  and 
the  medical  and  other  personnel  of  tech- 
nical abilities,  but  we  also  had  to  find  some 
way  to  make  It  possible  tor  the  people  of  this 
country  to  get  the  benefits  of  these  facilities 
and  the  Immeasurable  skills  that  are  now 
available  In  this  country  from  our  tech- 
nical i>ersonnel  In  the  medical  field. 

We  discovered  as  a  result  of  our  Investi- 
gation that  the  private  Insurance  program 
as  It  then  existed,  and  I  think  the  same  Is 
true  today;  was  not  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  people.  We  discovered  that  the 
people  did  not  have  the  private  means  that 
would  make  those  facilities  and  that  per- 
sonnel available  to  them. 

Consequently,  back  near  the  middle  forties, 
my  committee  strongly  recommended  a  na- 
tional health  Insurance  program  or  cc«n- 
pulsory  health  Insurance  program,  as  it  was 
variously  called  and  later  recommended  by 
President  Truman.  The  bill  came  to  be 
known  as  the  Wagner-Murray-Dlngell  bill 
of  which  I  was  an  Introducer  and  I  have  con- 
stantly maintained  the  stability  and  sound- 
ness of  that  principle. 

Today,  however,  I  think 'our  primary  con- 
cern Is  to  limit  the  application  of  that  prin- 
ciple to  the  hospital  area,  to  the  provisions 
of  hospital  care,  and  today  I  do  not  favor 
the  Inclusion  of  anything  In  the  principle 
or  In  the  program  except  a  provision  of  hos- 
pital facilities,  because  I  think  the  principle 
should  have  a  fair  trial  In  the  provision  of 
those  facilities.  After  sound  exp>erlence  the 
Congress  and  the  country  can  determine 
whetiier  we  need  to  go  or  should  go  beyond 
the  limitations  of  that  program  which  is 
embodied  today  basically  In  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  President  and  In  the  bill  In- 
troduced by  the  able  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  King,  which  with  his  permission 
I  was  permitted  to  Introduce  a  copy  of  In  the 
House. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  all  know,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  deemed  this 
subject  of  sufficient  Importance,  that  is,  the 
provision  of  care  for  the  elderly  in  many 
fields,  to  send  a  special  message  to  the  Con- 
gress In  February  1963.  In  the  course  of  that 
message  the  President  said: 

"Our  senior  citizens  are  sick  more  fre- 
quently and  for  more  prolonged  periods  than 
the  rest  of  the  population.  Of  every  100  per- 
sons age  65  or  over.  80  suffer  some  kind  of 
chronic  aliment.  28  have  heart  disease  or 
high  blood  pressure,  27  have  arthritis  or 
rheumatism,  10  have  Impaired  vision,  and 
17  have  hearing  Impairments.  16  are  hos- 
pitalized one  or  more  times  annually.  They 
require  three  times  as  many  days  of  hospital 
care  every  year  as  persons  under  the  age 
of    65. 

"Yet.  only  half  of  those  age  65  and  over 
have  any  kind  of  health  Insurance,  only  one- 
third  of  those  with  Incomes  under  $2,000  a 
year  have  such  Insurance;  only  one-third  of 
those  age  75  and  over  have  such  Insurance; 
and  it  has  been  estimated  that  10  to  15  per- 
cent of  the  health  costs  of  older  people  are 
reimbursed  by  Insurance." 

The  able  chairman  of  the  special  commit- 
tee which  has  been  making  a  study  In  the 
province  of  the  aging  In  the  other  body,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan.  Sena- 


tor McNamara.  in  a  report  he  made  in  Feb- 
ruary of  1963  said : 

"Even  those  of  the  aged  who  are  fortunate 
at  one  time  or  another  to  be  able  to  secure 
some  degree  of  protection  through  the  pur- 
chase of  hoepltallzatlon  insurance  have  felt 
these  often  frail  needs  slip  or  slipping  from 
their  grasp,  for  Increases  In  the  cost  of  hos- 
pitalization have  even  outstripped  the  rise 
in  hospital  charges.  No  other  major  Items  of 
consumer  expense  have  experienced  rises 
comparable  to  the  Increases  In  the  cost  of 
hospital  services  and  hospitalization  Insur- 
ance. These  two  items  are  in  a  class  by 
themselves.  By  way  of  comparison,  during 
the  period  1960  through  1962.  the  price  of 
food  Increased  by  some  4  percent,  clothing 
by  about  2  percent,  and  housing  by  approxi- 
mately 4  percent,  as  compared  with  an  in- 
crease of  an  estimated  27  percent  In  hospital 
service  charges." 

Now,  what  are  the  needs  of  these  people? 
How  adequate  Is  their  ability  to  provide  these 
facilities  and  services  for  themselves? 

The  President  touched  upwn  that  point. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  his  comments  to  the  Con- 
gress in  February  of  last  year.  The  President 
said: 

"The  average  annual  Income  received  by 
aged  couples  Is  half  that  of  younger  two- 
person  families  Almost  half  of  those  over 
65  living  alone  receive  $1,000  or  less  a  year, 
and  three-fourths  receive  less  than  $2,000  a 
year.  About  half  the  spending  units  headed 
by  persons  over  65  have  liquid  assets  of  less 
than  $1,000.  Two-fifths  have  a  total  net 
worth.  Including  their  homes,  of  less  than 
$5,000  One  out  of  8 — 2>4  million  people — 
are  on  public  assistance,  averaging  about  $60 
per  month  per  person,  supplemented  by 
medical  care  payments  averaging  about  $15 
a  month." 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  prior  to  coming  here 
this  morning,  I  called  on  the  telephone  the 
county  manager  of  Dade  County — a  part  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  In  this 
House — Mr.  Irvln  MacNalr.  We  have  two 
county  hospitals  In  Dade  County. 

By  the  way,  our  population  In  our  county 
is  a  little  over  a  million.  Jackson  Memo- 
rial and  Kendall  hospitals  are  the  county 
hospitals.  In  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  fiscal 
year  1962-63,  the  budgets  of  those  two  hos- 
pitals were  $17,727,000.  Of  that  budget  the 
county  of  Dade,  from  funds  derived  from  the 
taxpayers  of  our  county,  contributed  in  ex- 
cess of  $8'/^  million.  Less  than  half  of  the 
budgets  of  those  two  county  hospitals  was 
met  by  private-paid  patients  who  were  pa- 
tients and  hospitalized  In  those  two  county 
institutions. 

In  the  current  year,  and  the  fiscal  year  be- 
gins October  1,  for  the  fiscal  year  1963-64,  Mr. 
MacNalr  advised  me  the  budget  for  those 
two  county  hospitals  Is  $18,729,831  and  the 
budget  of  the  county  contains  funds  of  a 
little  over  $81/2  million  to  be  contributed  by 
the  county  for  meeting  this  budget  of  some- 
thing over  $18  million  because  of  the  In- 
ability of  so  many  of  the  patients  In  these 
two  institutions  to  meet  the  charges  that 
were  Incurred  by  their  hospitalization  In 
those  two  institutions. 

Now,  the  county  welfare  people  of  course 
determine  how  much  the  patient  can  pay 
of  his  own  expenses  Incurred,  and  what  the 
patient  cannot  pay  Is  a  part  of  this  budget 
or  taxpayer's  contribution  to  the  cost  of  hos- 
pital care  for  the  people  of  our  county.  We 
do  not  In  Dade  County  have  any  limitation 
of  residence  to  make  one  eligible  to  get  the 
benefit  of  this  problem.  As  you  know,  un- 
der certain  other  programs  there  is  a  F>erlod 
of  residence  required  before  the  citizen  can 
get  the  benefit  of  the  program. 

Consequently,  a  good  many  of  our  people 
are  transients  that  come  or  tourists  that 
come  from  other  parts  of  the  country  but 
they  live  In  our  county.  They  are  human 
beings,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that 
our  county  has  recognized  and  our  people 


have  supported  the  county  in  doing  it,  bur 
Christian  or  our  religious  obligation  to  those 
people  to  provide  that  which  they  cannot 
themselves  provide  to  enable  them  to  get 
the  hospital  care  that  their  physical  condi- 
tion requires. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  lay  down  a  prem- 
ise upon  which  I  stand  before  this  honor- 
able committee  and  our  House  and  the  coun- 
try in  advocating  the  King  bill  and  the 
President's  recommendations  and  hospital 
care  for  our  senior  citizens. 

I  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  If  it  Is  sound 
and  desirable  to  have  old-age  and  survivors 
Insurance  which  when  a  citizen  passes  the 
age  of  retirement  entitles  him  to  an  annuity 
of  so  much  a  month  under  that  program,  the 
extension  of  that  program  to  provide  a  fund 
which  would  provide  hospital  care  for  the 
citizen  when  he  or  she  reaches  the  same  age 
of  eligibility  Is  not  only  sound,  but  more 
desirable  than  the  one  that  would  provide 
the  monthly  annuity. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. "Well,  why  give  any  hospital  assistance 
to  anybody  who  doesn't  need  it?  Well,  why 
provide  an  annuity  to  a  retired  citizen  who 
doesn't  need  It?  Why  impose  a  tax  upon 
the  employer  and  upon  every  eligible  em- 
ployee under  the  old-age  and  survivors  In- 
surance program  when  there  are  many  who 
could  get  along  without  It?" 

Some  of  them  would  have  means  of  their 
own  when  they  retire.  Some  of  them  would 
be  able  to  work  and  earn  enough  to  provide 
their  food,  and  lodging,  and  their  clothing, 
and  their  essential  requirements.  Others 
could  live  on  their  children.  Some  of  them 
could  share  the  blessings  of  charity  and  the 
benedictions  of  kindness  In  their  commu- 
nity. But  why  have  we  determined  not  to 
rely  upon  those  sources  in  order  that  a  man 
or  woman  when  he  or  she  comes  to  the  age 
of  62  or  65  might  have  an  assured  minimum 
Income  which  would  contribute  at  least  a 
minimum  level  of  living  to  that  citizen  of 
the  greatest  and  richest  country  in  the  world? 

Because  human  experience  has  taught  that 
most  people  don't  save.  Some  are  unable  to 
save  enough.  Some  are  beset  by  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  misfortunes  in  the  course  of  their 
life. 

We  know  that  the  fact  Is  that  moet  of 
them,  however  worthy  they  are  in  character 
and  pyoseessed  of  virtue,  come  to  that  age  in 
their  lives  without  the  necessary  means  to 
sustain  them  on  a  decent  minimum  level  of 
living  as  America  believes  Is  the  right  of 
the  people  of  this  land;  so  through  old-age 
and  sur\ivors  insurance  we  tax  the  employer 
and  through  him  the  people  and  we  tax  every 
covered  employee  so  that  when  the  time  of 
retirement  comes  there  will  be  a  little  an- 
nuity available. 

Prior  to  the  recent  amendment  it  was  only 
$40  a  month  for  some.  I  believe  the  maxi- 
mum Is  now  $140  or  $150  a  month  for  an 
individual,  but.  it  is  there.  And.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, have  you  ever  heard  anylxxly  say  that 
he  regretted  his  contributions  in  his  working 
lifetime  to  the  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance ftmd  with  the  provision  that  from 
that  fund  there  would  be  a  monthly  stim 
available  to  him  when  he  came  to  the  age 
of  retirement? 

I  have  never  heard  an  employer.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, say.  "I  resent  the  compulsion  of  my 
Federal  Government  that  made  me  con- 
tribute an  amount  equal  to  that  contributed 
by  my  employees  Into  a  fund  which  will 
give  an  annuity  to  my  employees  when  they 
reach  the  age  of  retirement."  So  the  people 
who  pay,  the  covered  employee  and  the  cov- 
ered employer,  I  haven't  heard  protesting 
before  this  Congress  or  before  your  honor- 
able committee,  asking  that  you  relieve  them 
of  that  obligation  to  provide  retirement  bene- 
fits. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  that  there  is 
even  greater  reason  to  extend  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  social  security  to  the  provision  of 
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a  fund  out  of  which  hoepltal  care  could  be 
provided  tx)  senior  citizens  than  there  U  for 
the  provision  of  a  fund  out  of  which  a  mini- 
mum annuity  would  be  available  when  the 
covered  person  reached  the  age  at  retirement. 

Now,  why? 

Well,  because  hospital  expenses,  as  every- 
body agrees,  are  more  common  to  that  seg- 
ment of  our  citizens  than  to  a  younger  group; 
in  the  second  place,  because  hospital  ex- 
penses are  a  contingent  thing  which  nobody 
can  evaluate  Nobody  can  tell  how  much 
the  hospital  bill  Is  going  to  be.  You  can 
know  what  a  minimum  level  of  living  is. 
You  can  get  along  on  »50  or  $75  or  •100  o' 
$150  a  month,  but  suppose  the  hospital  bill 
Is  $2,500.     Where  Is  the  money  coming  from 

for  that? 

In  regard  to  Insurance  on  our  homes  no- 
body says.  "Well,  all  right,  you  can  Insure 
vour  home  and  If  It  burns  up  you  can  get 
$75  a  month  for  30  years."  If  my  home 
burns  1  dont  want  $75  for  30  years.  I  warit 
the  amount  to  restore  my  home,  to  repair 
It  or  rebuild  it  If  I  have  a  fire  I  dont  know 
what  the  extent  of  the  Are  will  be.  I  don  t 
know  the  amount  of  damage  to  my  home, 
so  the  insurance  policy  provides  that  my 
home  will  be  repaired  or  replaced  In  substance 
by  the  insurer,  whatever  the  amount  of  the 
damage  Is.  and  It  seems  to  me  the  same 
principle  applies  here. 

I  think  I  recall  having  seen  the  figures, 
and  I  am  sure  your  able  committee  Is 
thoroughlv  cognizant  of  all  of  them  that 
of  the  senior  citizens  who  went  Into  hospi- 
tals—I  believe  something  like  1  of  10  of 
those  covered  by  social  security— the  »ver»ge 
hospital  bill  was  over  $700 

Now  Mr  Chairman.  $700  Is  a  large  amount 
of  money  to  a  lot  of  people,  particularly 
In  this  age  group  of  no  longer  earning,  de- 
pendent upon  the  savings  of  a  lifetime  or 
upon  good  fortune  which  may  have  brought 
in  some  financial  stability,  so  I  say  Mr  Chair- 
man, that  If  old  age  and  survivors  Insur- 
ance Is  sound  and  desirable,  the  extension 
of  the  principle  and  the  proven  principle— 
and  you  deserve  great  credit.  Mr  Chairman, 
you  and  your  able  committee  for  this  pro- 
gram—the extension  of  that  program  to 
provide  the  funds  required  for  hospital  care. 
Ls  sound  and  even  more  desirable  than  the 
old  age  and  survivors  insurance  program  of 
today,  which  none  would  eliminate,  which 
provides  a  limited  annuity  when  the  citizen 
comes  to  the  time  of  retirement. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  said  I  knew  of  no  em- 
ployee or  employer  coming  here  to  protest 
to  this  honorable  and  able  committee  against 
extending  the  old  age  and  survivors  Insur- 
ance program  to  cover  hospital  care.  Where 
are  the  employees,  Mr  Chairman,  In  your 
hearing  room  protesting  against  the  possible 
imposition  of  this  tax  upon  them? 

What  do  the  labor  leaders  say  who  repre- 
sent as  able  spokesmen  the  organized  work- 
ing people  of  the  country?  Do  they  come 
here  to  protest  against  this  burden  that  the 
President  is  asking  you  to  Impose  upon  their 
members'  They  come  here  to  support  this 
program.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Do  you  see  here  in  your  hearing  room  or 
U  your  calendar  crowded  with  protests  from 
the  employers  who  would  pay  half  of  the 
tax  under  this  program?  I  haven't  seen 
them.  They  don't  trouble  me  I  haven't 
heard  of  an  organized  lobby  from  the  em- 
ployers of  this  country  who  would  have  to 
pay  one-half  the  cost  of  this  measure  If  It 
were  enacted. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  employees  are  asking 
you  for  this  program  The  senior  citizens 
are  begging  for  It.  Mr  Chairman  The  em- 
ployers are  not  protesting  and  I  believe  In 
general  they  accept  the  principle  as  sound 
So  where  does  the  opposition  come  from? 
Not  from  the  people  who  would  pay  the  tax 
I  don't  know  how  vigorous  the  opposition 
of  ho«pltal  care  but  In  general  I  think  the 
only  thing  the  hospital  would  fear  is  that 
maybe  there  might  be  Interference  In  their 
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administration.     I  think  adequate  safeguards 
can  be  thrown  around  that. 

No  Mr  Chairman,  according  to  my  experi- 
ence' and  I  do  not  say  It  In  any  way  dls- 
DaraKlng  to  them,  the  most  articulate  spokes- 
men In  America  today  against  this  proposal 
are  not  the  people  who  pay  and  the  hospitals 
who  would  provide  service.  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  It  comes  from  the  medical  profession, 
from  the  doctors. 

I  venture  to  say.  Mr  Chairman,  that  as 
outstanding  as  Is  the  skill  of  the  medical 
profession  In  Its  own  area,  we  Americans  can 
consider  how  the  bill  at  the  hospital  of  the 
retired  senior  citizens  can  be  paid  without 
necessarily  relying  upon  the  financial  advice 
or  the  political  sagacity,  or  the  governmenUl 
knowledge  of  the  medical  profession,  devoted 
to  a  technical  area  which  Is  somewhat  be- 
yond the  problems  that  you  are  considering 

here 

So    Mr   Chairman.  I  believe  this  Is  a  most 
vital'  matter  to  so  many  of  the  people  of  our 
country.      In    my    county,    and    I    add   only 
this  In  conclusion  and  I  thank  you  for  your 
indulgence,  there  are  over  100.000  people  who 
are  covered  by  old-age  and  survivors  Insur- 
ance  and  I  dont  have  the  figures  as  to  how 
many    of    thote    people.    Mr    Chairman,    are 
included  within  the  $8'j  million  that  I  as  a 
taxpayer   In   my   county  contributed   to  the 
hospitalization  of  people  who  could  not  pay 
for   hospitalization   In  my  county,   but   If  a 
tent^  of  my  population  Is  covered  by  old-age 
and  survivors  Insurance.  I  can't  but  believe 
that  a  great  deal  of  this  burden  upon  us  as 
taxpayers  In  our  country  would  be  relieved 
If   these   people   had   as   they   paid,   as  they 
worked     provided    their    own    funds    out    of 
which  these  hospital  charges  could  be  paid. 
Mr    Chairman.  I  end  as  I  began      I  afBrm 
that   If   old-age    and   survivors   Insurance    Is 
sound  and  desirable,  the  extension  of  that 
principle  to  cover  the  provision  of  hoeplUl 
coverage  to  retired  citizens  Is  not  only  sound, 
but  even  more  desirable  and  Imperative  be- 
cause It  affects  human  life  and  health  ItMlf. 


Pro{res$  Report  on  the  88th  Coii«Te$i  to 
the  Re$ideiiti  of  the  15th  Concessional 
District 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or  Nrw  Toa« 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday .  February  20.  1964 


Mr  CAREY  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Un- 
coln-Washington  birthday  interval  is  an 
opportune  time  to  assess  the  record. 
Rains,  and  goals  of  the  88th  Congress 
and  report  on  my  stewardship  to  the 
people  of  our  district. 

The  88th  Congress,  with  Its  longest 
session  in  peacetime  history,  has  already 
written  seme  new  records  into  history 
but.  for  that  matter,  so  have  the  beloved 
Mets.  Some  may  say  the  comparison 
is  appropriate. 

I  believe  that  we  stayed  In  there  like 
Yankees,  pitched  as  hard  as  Koufax.  and 
will  end  our  session  with  a  major  league 
legislative  average. 

No  one  can  dispute  that  at  this  stage 
we  have  two  eye-catching  four-masters 
to  our  credit  in  the  House:  the  success- 
ful passage  of  the  tax  cut  and  civil  rights 
bills.  The  success  of  these  bills  is  the 
result  of  Intensive,  tedious,  and  devoted 
committee  study  and  action.   Committee 


work  Is  the  keystone  of  an  effective  leg- 
islature. 

In  baseball,  as  In  the  National- Ameri- 
can  pastime  we   call   Congress,   spring 
training  does  the  conditioning  that  wins 
ball  games  and  we  did  our  training  In 
committees  until  our  bills  were  fit  and 
ready     This  Congress  took  time  because 
Members  labored  long  and  well  to  shake 
out  the  kinks  and  to  bring  bills  to  the 
floor  in  shape  to  meet  any  test. 
THE  TAX  ctrr 
In  the  tax  reduction  bill,  the  prepara- 
tion  of   the   Committee  on   Ways   and 
Means  enabled   us  to  pass  the  bill  by 
an  overwhelming  margin.     The  report 
of  the  House-Senate  conferees  will  prob- 
ably be  adopted  by  a  landslide  because 
the  tax  cut  Is  sound  and  timely.     This 
reduction  Is  the  first  In  the  20  years  since 
withholding  began  and  It  will  be  retro- 
active to  January  1.  1964.    I  supported 
this  bill  because  the  next  best  thing  to 
earning  more  for  your  keep  is  keeping 
more  of  your  earnings.    It  Is  a  good  bUl 
because  it  ends  the  burden  of  Govern- 
ment as  a  majority  shareholder  In  busi- 
ness  profits   and   frees   capital   for   the 
expansion  of  private  enterprise  with  more 
employment.    It  Is  beneficial  for  salary 
and  wage  earners  with  an  average  cut  of 
20  percent  and  has  especially  favorable 
provisions  for  senior  citizens  and  heads 
of  families. 

My  sole  disappointment  is  that  the  bill 
does"  not  give  effect  to  the  plan  I  have 
sponsored  to  give  tax  credit  for  tuition 
and  educational  expense  i  H.R.  5491  >     It 
Is  commonsense  that  we  encourage  the 
Investment  In  education  which  tuition 
represents.    Tuition  costs  have  Increased 
100  percent  In  10  years  and  private  col- 
leges especially  are  hard  put  to  meet 
higher  costs.    Unless  these  schools  can 
handle  their  share  of  Increased  enroll- 
ment, public  colleges  will  be  called  upon 
to  do  this  with  Government  carrying  the 
entire  freight.    This  would  be  far  more 
costly  than  tuition  credit.    I  intend  to 
press  for  hearings  and  consideration  of 
my  bill.    The  fact  that  a  similar  plan  by 
Senator  Ribicoff  of  Connecticut  came 
within  three  votes  of  passage  In  the  Sen- 
ate without  the  benefit  of  full  hearings 
is  a  good  sign  for  future  action. 

It  Is  imporUnt  to  note  that  tax  reduc- 
tion is  feasible  only  because  Congress 
has  fixed  a  Ught  Ud  on  expenditures. 
Using  a  fine  mesh  strainer  on  appropria- 
tions, we  sifted  budget  requests  until  we 
were  able  to  effect  reductions  of  $6.3  bil- 
lion This  protects  the  soundness  of  the 
dollar  and  precludes  Inflation  which 
could  abate  the  efTect  of  the  tax  cut 
President  Johnsons  scaling  down  of 
budget  requests  by  another  $600  million 
is  further  evidence  that  responsive  gov- 
ernment need  not  be  expensive  govern- 
ment. 

"TH«    EDUCATION    CONCaiSS 

At  the  outset  of  the  88th  Congress  I 
sought  and  secured  a  significant  change 
in  committee  assignment.  I  asked  to 
be  shifted  from  the  snug  vaults  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to  the 
stormy  arena  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  1  did  so  because  the 
greatest  areas  of  challenge  and  oppor- 
tunity before  us  are  In  the  education  of 
our  children  and  all  others  who  need 


education  or  are  needed  by  education. 
My  activities  on  this  committee  have 
been  gratifying  to  me  and,  I  believe, 
meaningful  to  the  people  of  our  district 
and  our  country. 

In  fact.  If  this  Congress  could  be  rated 
by  our  children  and  their  descendants 
as  It  Is  by  our  contemporaries.  I  feel  It 
would  be  accorded  a  superior  grade  for 
Its  work  In  education  alone.  This  Is  so 
because  much  of  the  legislation  we 
psissed  Is  of  far-reaching,  long-range 
efTect  that  will  l)enefit  many  future  gen- 
erations. 

I  am  not  alone  in  this  appraisal. 
President  Johnson  describes  our  deeds 
In  education  in  this  manner: 

This  Congress  Is  well  on  its  way  to  doing 
more  for  education  than  any  Congress  since 
the  Land  Grant  College  Act  was  passed  100 
years  ago. 

He  later  stated  on  signing  one  of  our 
committee  bills  that — 

This  session  of  the  Congress  will  go  down 
In  history  as  the  "Education  Congress  of 
1963." 

Our  district  was  honored  In  that  your 
Representative  was  Invited  t-«  the  White 
House  for  the  signing  of  these  vital  edu- 
cation bills.  The  pens  used  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  three  occasions  will  lie  displayed 
In  our  district  oflQce  as  a  tribute  to  the 
devotion  of  our  people  to  excellence  in 
education. 

Our  district  has  more  students  en- 
rolled In  secondary,  college,  and  graduate 
schools  than  any  congressional  area  In 
the  United  States.  It  was  my  pleasure 
to  demonstrate  this  to  the  U3.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  Hon.  Francis  Kep- 
pel.  during  his  visit  to  our  county  at  my 
Invitation  during  the  American  Educa- 
tion Week  proclaimed  by  our  late  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy.  To  his  memory, 
because  he  had  that  special  grace  of  in- 
tellect and  devotion  to  knowledge,  our 
work  in  education  under  his  leadership 
win  stand  as  his  most  effective  monu- 
ment. The  last  message  I  heard  from 
him.  during  a  visit  to  the  President's 
house,  was  a  wish  expressed  In  the  Lin- 
coln btedroom  that  we  would  achieve  the 
gains  in  education  so  necessary  to  true 
equality  in  opportunity  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

A  recital  of  these  gsdns  will  indicate 
how  well  we  succeeded  In  our  committee. 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  Is 
the  first  general  college  aid  program  ever 
enacted.  It  provides  for  loans  and 
grants  for  both  public  and  private  col- 
leges on  a  fair  and  equal  basis.  The 
bill  will  provide  the  funds  for  expansion 
of  college  facilities  so  that  all  institu- 
tions can  expand  to  meet  the  new  wave 
of  enrollment  without  raising  tuition  be- 
yond reach. 

To  help  students  meet  tuition  costs 
through  loans,  we  tripled  the  size  of 
student  loan  funds  so  that  no  student 
may  be  denied  access  to  financial  as- 
sistance. All  students  In  public  and 
private  colleges  are  eligible. 

Recognizing  technological  develop- 
ments and  the  Impact  of  automation,  we 
energized  manpower  development  and 
training  aid  and  expanded  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act. 

These  are  designed  to  hit  at  hard 
core  unemployment  and  the  demand  for 


new  skills  In  a  broad  range  from  tech- 
nical training  to  practical  nursing.  It 
is  significant  to  note  that  vocational  ed- 
ucation has  been  a  category  of  Federal 
aid  since  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917, 
but  it  awaited  the  action  of  this  Con- 
gress to  bring  Its  provisions  Into  ca- 
dence with  today's  needs. 

We  recognized  the  advancing  level  of 
literacy  and  demand  for  good  reading 
and  extended  the  Federal  Library  As- 
sistance Act.  Until  this  Congress,  the 
benefits  of  this  act  were  available  only 
to  rural  areas  under  10.000  persons  so 
that  our  own  cities  and  others  were  in- 
eligible. We  struck  down  that  wall  of 
discrimination  against  city  residents  and 
made  equal  benefits  available  to  all. 

The  Health  Professions  Education  Act 
passed  by  this  Congress  will  bring  the 
long  and  expensive  training  required  to 
become  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  and 
other  health  and  medical  professionals 
within  the  means  of  thousands  of  qual- 
ified students.  Until  we  passed  this  bill 
the  number  of  medical  school  applicants 
was  declining,  from  22,279  In  1950  to 
14.397  in  1960.  One-fourth  of  our  In- 
terns and  residents  were  foreign  medical 
school  graduates.  Existing  medical 
schools  could  not  accommodate  Increased 
numbers  and  the  cost  of  education  for 
careers  In  medicine  and  health  was  be- 
yond average  means.  Now  with  con- 
struction grants  for  both  public  and 
private  medical  .schools  and  loans  avail- 
able to  students  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
osteopathy,  et  cetera,  we  are  reversing 
the  scarcity-of -practitioner  trend  in  the 
healing  arts. 

This  entire  report  could  be  devoted  to 
our  gains  in  education  but  to  do  so  would 
be  to  slight  our  progress  In  many  other 
fields.  But  before  leaving  the  subject  of 
education,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
every  bill  we  passed  made  adequate  pro- 
vision for  fair  and  equal  treatment  for 
all  students  and  all  interests  in  educa- 
tion— public  and  private — without  dis- 
crimination. In  considering  every  bill 
that  comes  before  my  committee  I  will 
continue  to  urge  that  the  basic  Ameri- 
can principle  of  equality  in  educational 
assistance  at  every  level  of  government 
must  prevail.  In  general  education,  our 
GI  bill  for  junior  Is  earning  support 
steadily. 

A  complete  recital  of  all  the  measures 
enacted  by  the  88th  Congress  is  beyond 
the  compass  of  this  synopsis  but  I  do 
believe  that  are,as  where  we  Initiated 
new  or  breakthrough  programs  deserve 
mention. 

MEKTAL    RETARDATION    AND     MENTAL    HEALTH 

For  the  first  time,  acting  on  a  beam  of 
hope  from  enlightened  research,  this 
Congress  met  the  national  aspects  of 
the  problem  of  mental  retardation. 
Through  grants  to  be  administered 
through  the  States'  public  and  private 
nonprofit  centers  for  research,  clinical 
treatment,  care  and  education  of  the 
mentally  retarded  will  be  provided.  In 
the  words  of  our  late  President,  who  was 
personally  devoted  to  this  legislation,  we 
are  now  certain  "that  those  who  have 
felt  the  hand  of  fate  will  not  be  victims 
of  neglect." 

In  the  field  of  mental  health  we  found 
that  the  Nation  is  suffering  from  over- 


crowded and  Inadequate  facilities  for 
the  mentally  ill.  Half  the  hospital  beds 
In  the  country  are  occupied  by  mental 
patients  under  the  old  system  of  quaran- 
tining the  patient  rather  than  pursuing 
care  and  treatment.  New  methods  of 
therapy,  rehabilitation,  and  research 
through  community  centers  to  be  con- 
structed, should  result  in  long-term  sav- 
ings and  restoration  of  human  resources 
under  this  program. 

In  the  entire  field  of  handicaps  we  in- 
creased our  commitment  to  crippled  chil- 
dren and  maternal  health  services,  and 
In  a  variety  of  other  programs  we  pro- 
vided for  new  treatment,  training  and 
facilities  for  those  impaired  in  vision, 
speech  or  hearing. 

I  was  honored  to  be  named  last  month 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Gallaudet 
College,  the  only  such  college  in  the 
world.  It  is  my  hope  that  I  can  make 
a  substantial  contribution  to  education 
for  the  deaf  in  this  new  capacity. 

THE    CLEAN    AIR    BILL 

In  November  1953,  New  York  City  suf- 
fered a  temperature  inversion,  a  lid  of 
warm  air  overlaid  cooler,  heavier  air. 
at  ground  level.  For  10  days  a  stagnant 
pall  trapped  pollutants  and  smog  himg 
over  the  city.  By  the  time  it  blew  out 
to  sea  240  persons  had  died.  With  the 
fumes  of  increasing  traffic  density  and 
Industrial  and  power  production  drift- 
ing across  State  borders,  it  was  high  time 
for  the  Government  to  act  on  air  pollu- 
tion. I  am  especially  concerned  for  our 
area  by  reason  of  the  imminent  increase  * 
in  vehicle  exhaust  fumes  which  will  fol- 
low from  the  new  bridge  across  the  nar- 
rows and  its  approaches. 

Now,  by  a  joint  undertaking  of  local, 
State,  and  Federal  governments,  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  will  abate  the 
nuisance  of  respiratory  poisons  which 
cause  chronic  disease  and  aggravate 
heart  conditions  as  well  as  causing  eco- 
nomic damage  of  $11  billion  yearly. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AND  MERCHANT  MARINE 

With  half  of  every  Federal  dollar  in- 
vested in  our  national  security,  we  are 
assured  that  our  defense  Is  the  strongest 
in  the  world.  The  words  of  Washington, 
175  years  ago.  are  still  valid.  "To  be 
prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  preserving  peace,"  he  said 
in  his  first  annual  address.  With  Com- 
munist-fed eruptions  freckling  the  face 
of  the  earth,  we  cannot  let  down  in  our 
firm  policy  of  preparedness.  This  in- 
cludes a  mix  of  modern  armaments.  In 
specifics,  It  also  means  a  strong  surface 
fieet,  modern  and  well  maintained,  with 
shipyards  such  as  the  New  York  Naval 
Shipyard  modernized  and  up  to  strength 
to  serve  that  fieet.  I  am  pleased  that  our 
entire  New  York  delegation  without 
partisanship  is  committed  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  mission  of  our  shipyard  as 
a  vital  service.  - 

At  the  same  time  we  must  probe  in 
every  way  for  peaceful  reduction  of  world 
tensions  and  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  President  Johnson 
that  the  peril  of  nuclear  war  Is  reduced 
and  less  threatening  than  at  any  time 
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since  the  weapons  of  ultimate  destruc- 
tion became  operational. 

As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
to  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy. 
I  have  a  deep  personal  interest  in  the 
growth  of  our  maritime  service.  I  am 
distressed  that  our  loss  of  freight  to  for- 
eign-flag operators  has  reduced  our  share 
of  seaborne  commerce  to  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  world  market.  I  intend 
to  support  legislation  now  before  Con- 
gress to  build  up  a  modern  competitive 
merchant  fleet  built  In  our  domestic 
shipyards  and  manned  by  American 
merchant  sailors  to  gain  a  proper  share 
of  world  tonnage.  In  the  light  of  the 
flvefold  expansion  of  the  Soviet  mer- 
chant fleet  now  underway,  we  must 
support  a  building  program  or  yield  our 
traditional  position  of  sea  supremacy. 

BECREATION    AND    CONSERVATION 

In  addition  to  my  responsibilities  on 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  I 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Our  record  in  this  com- 
mittee continues  to  be  one  of  achieve- 
ment in  the  development  of  parks,  pres- 
ervation of  natural  resources,  and  crea- 
tion of  recreational  opportunities.  The 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  bill  to 
finance  park  and  open  space  area  ac- 
quisition of  underdeveloped  acreage  is 
pending  after  favorable  committee 
action.  It  is  hopeful  that  we  can  also 
make  progress  on  the  wilderness  bill  to 
preserve  primitive  areas  for  future 
generations. 

This  year  we  enacted  a  law  to  set  up 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  to 
look  to  our  future  needs  and  cooperate 
with  State  and  local  agencies  to  see  that 
the  unspoiled  areas  of  the  Nation  and 


our  flsh  and  wildlife  opportunities  are 
not  overrun  with  asphalt. 

In  our  own  State  the  creation  of  a 
national  seashore  at  Fire  Island  has  had 
favorable  hearings  before  my  subcom- 
mittee and  should  be  enacted  durmg  this 
session. 

GENERAL 

Since  this  report  is  meant  only  to  hit 
the  legislative  high  spots,  it  does  not  In- 
corporate the  many  other  items  of 
garden-variety  legislation  on  which  the 
Congress  has  acted,  such  as  equal  pay  for 
women,  privately  built  housing  for  the 
elderly,  the  military  pay  raise,  et  cetera. 
Each  of  these  was  a  gain  which  we  pro- 
duced after  extended  study  demon- 
strated clear  and  definite  needs  and 
Federal  responsibility. 

Among  others,  our  attention  is  now 
concentrated  on  such  problems  as  that 
of  the  aging,  treated  in  the  Carey- 
Fogarty  bill,  the  "Older  Americans  Act." 
which  has  been  voted  favorably  in  our 
subcommittee  This  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  hospital  care  for  the  aging  on 
which  we  are  continuing  hearings  to  try 
and  reach  a  solution  worthy  of  broad 
support.  In  any  solution  we  must  not 
sacrifice  our  present  health  standards 
which  the  medical  profession  has  made 
the  highest  in  the  world. 

NEW   OlSTKICT  omCE 

In  addition  to  the  legislative  activities 
here  in  the  Capitol,  I  am  encouraged 
that  so  many  of  our  residents  have  seen 
fit  to  write  on  Federal  matters  of  interest. 
Nothing  is  more  inspiring  to  a  Repre- 
sentative than  to  have  an  interested 
electorate,  whether  we  agree  or  disagree. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  ex- 
tended session  of  Congress  needed  to 


cope  with  the  complex  of  national  prob- 
lems has  reduced  the  time  that  I  am  able 
to  spend  in  our  district  in  personal  dis- 
cussion with  our  residents. 

To  offset  this  and  to  provide  close  con- 
tact with  my  constituents  and  to  make  it 
convenient  for  people  of  our  district 
to  present  their  needs  and  problems  I 
opened  a  new  district  office  centrally  lo- 
cated at  7718  Fourth  Avenue. 

This  office  is  staffed  by  competent 
assistants  throughout  the  week  and  you 
can  contact  us  at  any  time  by  calling 
Terrace  9-2300.  I  am  gratified  that 
through  our  district  offices  we  have 
handled  many  hundreds  of  requests  such 
as  information  for  school  papers,  ex- 
planation of  Presidential  succession,  job 
opportunities  in  Federal  service,  and  just 
plain  complaints,  which  I  welcome  as  a 
sign  of  healthy  diversity. 

I  shall  continue  to  be  present  in  our 
district  office  every  Saturday  morning, 
when  legislative  duties  permit,  as  I  have 
been  for  the  last  3  years.  I  extend  a 
cordial  invitation  to  any  of  our  residents, 
regardless  of  age.  origin,  or  party  affili- 
ation, to  visit  with  me  at  my  Washington 
or  Brooklyn  offices  from  Monday  through 
Saturday.  There  are  so  many  national 
problems  I  would  like  to  solve  with  you 
and  so  little  I  can  do  without  you. 

In  closing,  it  is  my  hope  that  before 
the  adjournment  sine  die  of  the  88th 
Congress  we  can  strive  together  without 
partisanship  or  prejudice  to  move  toward 
the  high  destiny  which  lies  ahead  for 
this  great  Nation  In  order  that  the 
dreams  and  hopes  of  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  will  be  realized.  We  have  made 
a  good  beginning  and  I  will  do  my  best 
to  continue. 
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SENATE 

Friday,  Febri.xry  21, 1964 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday.  February  10. 
1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  MetcalfI. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father,  God.  we  turn  to  Thee  in 
the  heat  and  burden  of  another  day. 
grateful  for  the  love  that  our  indifference 
cannot  discourage  and  for  the  patience 
that  our  folly  cannot  exhaust. 

As  noontide  marks  the  fast-hurrying 
day  and  as  the  voices  in  this  Chamber 
are  hushed  to  silence  in  a  moment  of  de- 
votion, we  would  steady  our  hearts  and 
minds  in  the  glorious  thought  that  amid 
all  life's  fleeting  scenes,  we  are  with 
Thee  who  changeth  not. 

We  seek  the  sense  of  the  invisible  and 
the  eternal  that  alone  can  bring  peace 
and  restoration  to  jaded  bodies  and  to 
spirits  whose  strength  is  spent. 

Grant  us  such  a  vision  of  our  needy 
world,  with  all  its  yawning  divisions  and 
its  poisoning  suspicions,  and  yet  with 
its  dawning  sense  of  human  brotherhood. 


that  the  decisions  that  are  here  made 
may  never  have  to  be  reversed  by  those 
who  come  after  us.  but  that  they  may  put 
us  among  the  architects  of  a  kindlier 
earth  and  of  the  final  parliament  of 
peace  and  plenty  in  which  every  kindred 
and  tongue  shall  find  their  rightful  place. 
We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemers  name. 
Amen.  

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  tHR.  9637)  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  fiscal 
year  1965  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation,  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  9637)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  fiscal  year  1965  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
naval  vessels,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation,  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


READING  OF  WASHINGTON'S 
FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  order  of  January  24, 
1901.  as  modified  for  this  particular  year. 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  will  now 
be  read  by  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKiE  1 ,  heretofore  designated  for  that 
purpose  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  advanced  to  the  desk, 
and  read  the  Farewell  Address,  as 
follows : 

To  the  People  of  the  United  States: 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens:  The 
period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 
administer  the  executive  government  of 
the  United  States  being  not  far  distant, 
and  the  time  actually  arrived  when  your 
thoughts  must  be  employed  in  desig- 
nating the  person  who  is  to  be  clothed 
with  that  important  trust,  it  appears  to 
me  proper,  especially  as  it  may  conduce 
to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the 
public  voice,  that  I  should  now  apprise 
you  of  the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to 
decline  being  considered  among  the 
number  of  those,  out  of  whom  a  choice 
is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me 
the  justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  reso- 
lution has  not  been  taken,  without  a 
strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations 
appertaining  to  the  relation  which  binds 
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a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country;  and  that, 
in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service 
which  silence  in  my  situation  might 
imply.  I  am  infiuenced  by  no  diminution 
of  zeal  for  your  future  interest;  no  defi- 
ciency of  grateful  respect  for  your  past 
kindness:  but  am  supported  by  a  full 
conviction  that  the  step  is  compatible 
with  both. 

The  acceptance  of.  and  continuance 
hitherto  in  the  office  to  which  your  suf- 
frages have  twice  called  me,  have  been 
a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the 
opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for 
what  appeared  to  be  your  desire.  I  con- 
stantly hoped  that  it  would  have  been 
much  earher  in  my  power,  consistently 
with  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty 
to  disregard,  to  return  lo  that  retirement 
from  which  I  had  been  reluctantly 
drawn.  The  strength  of  my  inclination 
to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election, 
had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an 
address  to  declare  it  to  you;  but  mature 
reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and 
critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  the  unanimous  advice 
of  persons  entitled  to  my  confidence, 
impelled  me  to  abandon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  con- 
cerns, external  as  well  as  internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclination 
Incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of  duty 
or  propriety;  and  am  persuaded,  what- 
ever partiality  may  be  retained  for  my 
services,  that  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  our  country,  you  will  not 
disapprove  my  determination  to  retire. 
The  impressions  with  which  I  first 
undertook  the  arduous  trust,  were  ex- 
plained on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  trust.  I  will  only  say 
that  I  have,  with  good  intentions,  con- 
tributed towards  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  government,  the 
best  exertions  of  which  a  very  fallible 
judgment  was  capable.  Not  unconscious 
in  the  outset,  of  the  Inferiority  of  my 
qualifications,  experience,  In  my  own 
eyes,  perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  has  strengthened  the  motives  to 
diffidence  of  myself;  and,  every  day,  the 
increasing  weight  of  years  admonishes 
me  more  and  more,  that  the  shade  of 
retirement  Is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it 
will  be  welcome.  Satisfied  that  If  any 
circumstances  have  given  peculiar  value 
to  my  services  they  were  temporary.  I 
have  the  consolation  to  believe  that, 
while  choice  and  prudence  Invite  me  to 
quit  the  political  scene,  patriotism  does 
not  forbid  it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment 
which  Is  to  terminate  the  career  of  my 
political  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit 
me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgment 
of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to 
my  beloved  country,  for  the  many  honors 
it  has  conferred  upon  me;  still  more  for 
the  steadfast  confidence  with  which  It 
has  supported  me;  and  for  the  oppor- 
tunities I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  mani- 
festing my  Inviolable  attachment,  by 
services  faithful  and  persevering,  though 
in  usefulness  unequal  to  my  zeal.  If 
benefits  have  resulted  to  our  country 
from  these  services,  let  it  always  be  re- 
membered to  your  praise,  and  as  an  In- 
structive example  In  our  annals,  that 


under  circumstances  in  which  the  pas- 
sions, agitated  in  every  direction,  were 
liable  to  mislead  amidst  appearances 
sometimes  dubious,  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune often  discouraging — In  situations 
in  which  not  unfrequently  want  of  suc- 
cess has  countenanced  the  spirit  of 
criticism,  the  constancy  of  your  support 
was  the  essential  prop  of  the  efforts,  and 
a  guarantee  of  the  plans,  by  which  they 
were  effected.  Profoundly  penetrated 
with  this  idea.  I  shall  carry  It  with  me 
to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to 
unceasing  vows  that  heaven  may  con- 
tinue to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  Its 
beneficence — that  your  union  and  broth- 
erly affection  may  be  perpetual — that 
the  free  constitution,  which  Is  the  work 
of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly  main- 
tained— that  its  administration  in  every 
department  may  be  stamped  with  wisdom 
and  virtue — that,  in  fine,  the  happiness 
of  the  people  of  these  states,  imder  the 
auspices  of  liberty,  may  be  made  com- 
plete by  so  careful  a  preservation,  and 
so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing,  as  will 
acquire  to  them  the  glory  of  recommend- 
ing it  to  the  applause,  the  affection  and 
adoption  of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a 
stranger  to  It. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a 
solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which  cannot 
end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  natural  to  that  solicitude, 
urge  me.  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
to  offer  to  your  solemn  contemplation, 
and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent  re- 
view, some  sentiments  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  much  reflection,  of  no  Inconsider- 
able observation,  and  which  appear  to  me 
all  Important  to  the  permanency  of  your 
felicity  as  a  people.  These  will  be  offered 
to  you  with  the  more  freedom,  as  you 
can  only  see  in  them  the  disinterested 
warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who  can 
possibly  have  no  personal  motive  to  bias 
his  coimsel.  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an  en- 
couragement to  it.  your  indulgent  recep- 
tion of  my  sentiments  on  a  former  and 
not  dissimilar  occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with 
every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recom- 
mendation of  mine  Is  necessary  to  fortify 
or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  consti- 
tutes you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to 
you.  It  Is  justly  so;  for  it  is  a  main 
pillar  In  the  edifice  of  your  real  Inde- 
pendence; the  support  of  your  tranquil- 
lity at  home ;  your  peace  abroad ;  of  your 
safety;  of  your  prosperity;  of  that  very 
liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But 
as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from  differ- 
ent causes  and  from  different  quarters 
much  pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices 
employed,  to  weaken  In  your  minds  the 
conviction  of  this  truth,  as  this  is  the 
point  in  your  political  fortress  against 
which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal enemies  will  be  most  constantly 
and  actively  'though  often  covertly  and 
insidiously)  directed;  It  is  of  infinite 
moment,  that  you  should  properly  esti- 
mate the  immense  value  of  your  national 
union  to  your  collective  and  individual 
happiness;  that  you  should  cherish  a 
cordial,  habitual,  and  immovable  attach- 
ment to  it;  accustoming  yourselves  to 
think  and  speak  of  it  as  the  palladium 
of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity; 


watching  for  its  preservation  with  jeal- 
ous anxiety;  discountenancing  whatever 
may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  It  can, 
in  any  event,  be  abandoned;  and  Indig- 
nantly frowning  upon  the  first  dawning 
of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion 
of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to 
enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link 
together  the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement 
of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens  by 
birth,  or  choice,  of  a  common  country, 
that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate 
your  affections.  The  name  of  American, 
which  belongs  to  you  in  your  national 
capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  just  pride 
of  patriotism,  more  than  any  appellation 
derived  from  local  discriminations. 
With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you 
have  the  same  religion,  manners,  habits, 
and  political  principles.  You  have,  In 
a  common  cause,  fought  and  triumphed 
together;  the  independence  and  liberty 
you  possess,  are  the  work  of  joint  coun- 
sels, and  joint  efforts,  of  common  dan- 
gers, suffering  and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however 
powerfully  they  addressed  themselves  to 
your  sensibility,  are  greatly  outweighed 
by  those  which  apply  more  immediately 
to  your  Interest. — Here,  every  portion  of 
our  country  finds  the  most  commanding 
motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  pre- 
serving the  union  of  the  whole. 

The  north,  in  an  unrestrained  inter- 
course with  the  south,  protected  by  the 
equal  laws  of  a  common  government, 
finds  in  the  productions  of  the  latter, 
great  additional  resources  of  maritime 
and  commercial  enterprise,  and  precious 
materials  of  manufacturing  industry. — 
The  south  in  the  same  intercourse,  bene- 
fiting by  the  same  agency  of  the  north. 
sees  its  agriculture  grow  and  Its  com- 
merce expand.  Turning  partly  into  Its 
own  channels  the  seamen  of  the  north, 
it  finds  its  particular  navigation  Invigo- 
rated ;  and  while  it  contributes,  in  differ- 
ent ways,  to  nourish  and  increase  the 
general  mass  of  the  national  navigation, 
it  looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a 
maritime  strength,  to  which  itself  is  im- 
equally  adapted.  The  east,  In  a  like  In- 
tercourse with  the  west,  already  finds, 
and  In  the  progressive  improvement  of 
Interior  communications  by  land  and 
water,  will  more  and  more  find  a  valuable 
vent  for  the  commodities  which  it  brings 
from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at  home. 
The  u}est  derives  from  the  east  supplies 
requisite  to  its  growth  and  comfort — and 
what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  conse- 
quence, it  must  of  necessity  owe  the  se- 
cure enjoyments  of  Indispensable  outlets 
for  its  own  productions,  to  the  weight, 
infiuence,  and  the  future  maritime 
strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble  com- 
munity of  interest  as  one  nation.  Any 
other  tenure  by  which  the  west  can  hold 
this  essential  advantage,  whether  de- 
rived from  its  own  separate  strength ;  or 
from  an  apostate  and  unnatural  con- 
nection with  any  foreign  power,  must  be 
instrinsically  precarious. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  country 
thus  feels  an  immediate  and  particular 
Interest  in  union,  all  the  parts  com- 
bined cannot  fail  to  find  in  the  united 
mass    of    means    and    efforts,    greater 
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strength,   greater  resource,  proportion- 
ably  greater  security  from  external  dan- 
ger, a  less  frequent  interruption  of  their 
peace  by  foreign  nations;  and.  what  is 
of  inestimable  value,  they  must  derive 
from  union,  an  exemption  from  those 
broils    and    wars    between    themselves, 
which  so  frequently  afflict  neighboring 
countries  not  tied  together  by  the  same 
government;  which  their  own  rivalship 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  produce,  but 
which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  attach- 
ments,  and   intrigues,   would   stimulate 
and  embitter.    Hence  likewise,  they  will 
avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown 
military    establishments,    which    under 
any  form  of  government  are  inauspicious 
to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  regarded 
as  particularly  hostile  to  republican  lib- 
erty.   In  this  sense  it  is.  that  your  union 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop  of 
your  liberty,  and  that  the  love  of  the  one 
ought  to  endear  to  you  the  preservation 
of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persua- 
sive  language   to  every   reflecting   and 
virtuous  mind  and  exhibit  the  continu- 
ance of  the  union  as  a  primary  object 
of   patriotic  desire.     Is   there  a  doubt 
whether  a  common  government  can  em- 
brace so  large  a  sphere?  let  experience 
solve  it.    To  listen  to  mere  speculation  in 
such  a  case  were  criminal.    We  are  au- 
thorized to  hope  that  a  proper  organiza- 
tion  of   the  whole,   with   the  auxiliary 
agency  of  governments  for  the  respec- 
tive subdivisions,   will   afford   a  happy 
issue  to  the  experiment.    It  is  well  worth 
a  fair  and  full  experiment.     With  such 
powerful  and  obvious  motives  to  union, 
affecting  all  parts  of  our  country,  while 
experience  shall  not  have  demonstrated 
its  impracticability,  there  will  always  be 
reason  to  distrust  the  patriotism  of  those 
who.  in  any  quarter,  may  endeavor  to 
weaken  its  hands. 

In  contemplating   the   causes   which 
may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as  mat- 
ter of  serious  concern,  that  any  ground 
should  have  been  furnished  for  char- 
acterizing parties  by  geographical  dis- 
criminations.— northern  and  southern — 
Atlantic  and  western:  whence  designing 
men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a  belief  that 
there  is  a  real  difference  of  local  inter- 
ests and  views.    One  of  the  expedients 
of  party  to  acquire  influence  within  par- 
ticular districts,  is  to  misrepresent  the 
opinions   and   aims  of   other   districts. 
You  cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much 
against  the  jealousies  and  heart  burn- 
ings which  spring  from  these  misrepre- 
sentations; they  tend  to  render  alien  to 
each  other  those  who  ought  to  be  bound 
together  by  fraternal  affection.    The  In- 
habitants of  our  western  country  have 
lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  head; 
they  have  seen,  in  the  negotiation  by 
the    executive,   and   in   the   unanimous 
ratification  by  the  senate  of  the  treaty 
with  Spain,  and  in  the  universal  sat- 
isfaction at  the  event  throughout   the 
United    States,    a    decisive    proof    how 
unfounded   were    the   suspicions    prop- 
agated among  them  of  a  policy  in  the 
general  goveriunent  and  in  the  Atlantic 
states  unfriendly   to   their  interests  in 
regard  to  the  Mississippi.     They  have 
been  witnesses  to  the  formation  of  two 


treaties,  that  with  Great  Britain  and  that 
with  Spain,  which  secure  to  them  every- 
thing they  could  desire,  in  respect  to  our 
foreign  relations,  towards  confirming 
their  prosperity.  Will  it  not  be  their 
wisdom  to  rely  for  the  preservation  of 
these  advantages  on  the  union  by  which 
they  were  procured?  Will  they  not 
henceforth  be  deaf  to  those  advisers,  if 
such  they  are.  who  would  sever  them 
from  their  brethren  and  connect  them 
with  aliens? 

To  the   efficacy   and  permanency  of 
your  Union,  a  government  for  the  whole 
Is  indispensable.     No  alliance,  however 
strict,  between  the  parts  can  be  an  ade- 
quate substitute;    they  must  inevitably 
experience  the  infractions  and  interrup- 
tions which  all  alliances,  in  all  times, 
have  experienced.    Sensible  of  this  mo- 
mentous truth,  you  have  improved  upon 
your  first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution of  government,  better  calcu- 
lated than  your  former,  for  an  intimate 
union,  and  for  the  efficacious  manage- 
ment of  your  common  concerns.    This 
government,  the  offspring  of  our  own 
choice,      uninfluenced      and      unawed. 
adopted  upon  full  investigation  and  ma- 
ture deliberation,  completely  free  in  its 
principles,  in  the  distribution  of  its  pow- 
ers, uniting  security  with  energy,  and 
maintaining  within  itself  a  provision  for 
its  own  amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to 
your  confidence  and  your  support.    Re- 
spect for  its  authority,  compliance  with 
its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its  measures, 
are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  true  liberty.    The  basis  of  our 
political    systems    Is    the    right   of    the 
people  to  make  and  to  alter  their  consti- 
tutions of  government. — But  the  consti- 
tution which  at  any  time  exists,  until 
changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act 
of  the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obliga- 
tory upon  all.     The  very   idea  of  the 
power  and  the  right  of  the  people  to 
establish    government,    presuppose    the 
duty   of   every   individual   to  obey   the 
established  government. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  all  combinations  and  associations, 
under  whatever  plausible  character,  with 
the  real  design  to  direct,  control,  coun- 
teract, or  awe  the  regular  deliberations 
and  action  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
are  destructive  of  this  fundamental 
principle,  and  of  fatal  tendency.— They 
serve  to  organize  faction,  to  give  It  an 
artificial  and  extraordinary  force,  to  put 
in  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the 
nation  the  will  of  party,  often  a  small 
but  artful  and  enterprising  minority  of 
the  community;  and  according  to  the 
alternate  triumphs  of  different  parties, 
to  make  the  public  administration  the 
mirror  of  the  ill  concerted  and  incongru- 
ous projects  of  faction,  rather  thsui  the 
organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans 
digested  by  common  councils,  and  modi- 
fled  by  mutual  interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations 
of  the  above  description  may  now  and 
then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are 
likely.  In  the  course  of  time  and  things,  to 
become  potent  engines,  by  which  cun- 
ning, ambitious,  and  unprincipled  men. 
will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of 
the  people,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves 
the    reins    of    government;    destroying 


afterwards  the  very  engines  which  have 
lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  gov- 
ernment and  the  permanency  of  your 
present  happy  state  it  is  requisite,  not 
only,  that  you  steadily  discountenance 
Irregular  opposition  to  its  acknowledged 
authority,  but  also  that  you  resist  with 
care  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  its 
prlniclples,  however  specious  the  pretext. 
One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect, 
in  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  altera- 
tions which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the 
system;    and   thus  to   undermine  what 
cannot  be  directly  overthrown.  In  all  the 
changes  to  which  you  may  be  involved, 
remember  that  time  and  habit  are  at 
least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true  charac- 
ter of  governments,  as  of  other  human 
Institutions:— that  experience  is  the  sur- 
est standard  by  which  to  test  the  real 
tendency  of  the  existing  constitution  of  a 
country:— that  facility  In  changes,  upon 
the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and  opin- 
ion, exposes  to  perpetual  change  from 
the   endless   variety  of  hypothesis  and 
opinion:  and  remember,  especially,  that 
for   the   efficient   management   of  your 
common  Interests  In  a  country  so  exten- 
sive as  ours,  a  government  of  as  much 
vigor  as  is  consistent  with  the  perfect 
security  of  liberty  Is  indispensable.    Lib- 
erty itself  will  find  In  such  a  government 
with  powers  properly  distributed  and  ad- 
justed, its  surest  guardian.    It  is.  Indeed, 
little  else  than  a  name,  where  the  gov- 
ernment is  too  feeble  to  withstand  the 
enterprises  of  faction,  to  confine  each 
member  of  the  society  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  to  maintain 
all  in  the  secure  and  tranquil  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  of  person  and  property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  parties  in  the  state,  with  par- 
ticular references  to  the  founding 
them  on  geographical  discrimination. 
Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehensive 
view,  and  warn  you  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  against  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  Insepara- 
ble from  our  nature,  having  its  root  in 
the   strongest   passions   of   the   human 
mind— It  exists  under  different  shapes 
in  all  governments,  more  or  less  stified. 
controlled,  or  repressed;  but  in  those  of 
the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in  Its  greatest 
rankness,  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 
The  alternate  domination  of  one  fac- 
tion over  another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit 
of  revenge  natural  to  party  dissension, 
which  in  different  ages  and  countries  has 
perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities, 
is  itself  a  frightful  despotism.    But  this 
leads  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and 
permanent    despotism.      The    disorders 
and  miseries  which  result,  gradually  in- 
cline the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security 
and  repose  In  the  absolute  power  of  an 
individual;  and.  sooner  or  later,  the  chief 
of  some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or 
more    fortunate   than    his   competitors, 
turns  this  disposition  to  the  purpose  of 
his  own  elevation  on  the  ruins  of  public 
liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extrem- 
ity of  this  kind,  (which  nevertheless 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight)  the 
common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the 
spirit  of  party  are  sufficient  to  make  it 


the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to 
discourage  and  restrain  it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public 
councils,  and  enfeeble  the  public  admin- 
istration. It  agitates  the  community 
with  111  founded  jealousies  and  false 
alarms;  kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part 
against  another;  foments  occasional  riot 
and  Insurrection.  It  opens  the  door  to 
foreign  influence  and  corruption,  which 
finds  a  facilitated  access  to  the  govern- 
ment Itself  through  the  channels  of  party 
passions.  Thus  the  policy  and  the  will  of 
one  country  are  subjected  to  the  policy 
and  will  of  another. 

There  Is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free 
countries  are  useful  checks  upon  the 
administration  of  the  government,  and 
serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
This  within  certain  limits  Is  probably 
true;  and  In  governments  of  a  mo- 
narchical cast,  patriotism  may  look  with 
Indulgence,  if  not  with  favor,  upon  the 
spirit  of  party.  But  In  those  of  the  popu- 
lar character.  In  governments  purely 
elective,  it  Is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encour- 
aged. Prom  their  natural  tendency,  It 
is  certain  there  will  always  be  enough  of 
that  spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose. 
And  there  being  constant  danger  of  ex- 
cess, the  effort  ought  to  be,  by  force  of 
public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage 
it.  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched.  It  demands 
a  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  It  burst- 
ing Into  a  flame,  lest  instead  of  warming, 
it  should  consume. 

It  Is  Important  likewise,  that  the  habits 
of  thinking  In  a  free  country  should  In- 
spire caution  in  those  intrusted  with  its 
administration,  to  confine  themselves 
within  their  respective  constitutional 
spheres,  avoiding  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach 
upon  another.  The  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of 
all  the  departments  in  one,  and  thus  to 
create,  whatever  the  form  of  government, 
a  real  despotism.  A  just  estimate  of  that 
love  of  power  and  proneness  to  abuse  it 
which  predominate  In  the  human  heart. 
Is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of 
this  position.  The  necessity  of  reciprocal 
checks  In  the  exercise  of  political  power, 
by  dividing  and  distributing  it  Into  dif- 
ferent depositories,  and  constituting  each 
the  guardian  of  the  public  weal  against 
invasion  of  the  others,  has  been  evinced 
by  experiments  ancient  and  modem; 
some  of  them  In  our  country  and  under 
our  own  eyes. — To  preserve  them  must  be 
as  necessary  as  to  Institute  them.  If,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribu- 
tion or  modification  of  the  constitutional 
powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong,  let 
it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the 
way  which  the  constitution  designates. — 
But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpa- 
tion; for  though  this.  In  one  Instance, 
may  be  the  Instrument  of  good,  it  is  the 
customary  weapon  by  which  free  govern- 
ments are  destroyed.  The  precedent 
must  always  greatly  overbalance  In  per- 
manent evil  any  partial  or  transient 
benefit  which  the  use  can  at  any  time 
yield. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which 
lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and 
morality  are  Indispensable  supports.  In 
vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of 
patriotism,  who  should  labor  to  subvert 


these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness, 
these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men 
and  citizens.  The  mere  politician,  equally 
with  the  pious  man.  ought  to  respect  and 
to  cherish  them.  A  volume  could  not 
trace  all  their  cormections  with  private 
and  public  felicity.  Let  it  simply  be 
asked.  Where  is  the  security  for  property, 
for  reputation,  for  life.  If  the  sense  of 
religious  obligations  desert  the  oaths 
which  are  the  Instruments  of  Investiga- 
tion in  courts  of  justice?  And  let  us  with 
caution  indulge  the  supposition  that 
morality  can  be  maintained  without  re- 
ligion. Whatever  may  be  conceded  to 
the  influence  of  refined  education  on 
minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and 
experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect,  that 
national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclu- 
sion of  religious  principle. 

It  Is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or 
morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular 
government.  The  rule.  Indeed,  extends 
with  more  or  less  force  to  every  species 
of  free  government.  Who  that  Is  a  sin- 
cere friend  to  It  can  look  with  Indiffer- 
ence upon  attempts  to  shake  the  founda- 
tion of  the  fabric? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary 
Importance,  Institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion 
as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  It  should  be 
enlightened. 

As  a  very  Important  source  of  strength 
and  security,  cherish  public  credit.  One 
method  of  preserving  It  Is  to  use  It  as 
sparingly  as  possible,  avoiding  occasions 
of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but  re- 
membering, also,  that  timely  disburse- 
ments, to  prepare  for  danger,  frequently 
prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to 
repel  it;  avoiding  likewise  the  accumu- 
lation of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning  oc- 
casions of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exer- 
tions, in  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have 
occasioned,  not  vmgenerously  throwing 
upon  posterity  the  burden  which  we 
ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The  execution 
of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  repre- 
sentatives, but  It  Is  necessary  that  public 
opinions  should  cooperate.  To  facilitate 
to  them  the  performance  of  their  duty,  it 
Is  essential  that  you  should  practically 
bear  in  mind,  that  towards  the  payment 
of  debts  there  must  be  revenue;  that  to 
have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes,  that 
no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are  not 
more  or  less  inconvenient  and  unpleas- 
ant; that  the  intrinsic  embarrassment 
inseparable  from  the  selection  of  the 
proper  object  f  which  is  always  a  choice 
of  difficulties) ,  ought  to  be  a  decisive  mo- 
tive for  a  candid  construction  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  government  in  making  it, 
and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  In  the 
measures  for  obtaining  revenue,  which 
the  public  exigencies  may  at  any  time 
dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards 
all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony 
with  all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin 
this  conduct,  and  can  it  be  that  good 
PKjlicy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will 
be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and.  at 
no  distant  period,  a  great  nfitlon,  to  give 
to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too 
novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided 
by  an  exalted  Justice  and  benevolence. 


Who  can  doubt  but,  in  the  course  of  time 
and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan 
would  richly  repay  any  temporary  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  it;  can  it  be  that  Provi- 
dence has  not  connected  the  permanent 
felicity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue?  The 
experiment,  at  least,  is  recommended  by 
every  sentiment  which  ennobles  human 
nature.  Alas!  is  it  rendered  Impossible 
by  its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  noth- 
ing is  more  essential  than  that  perma- 
nent. Inveterate  antipathies  against  par- 
ticular nations  and  passionate  attach- 
ments for  others,  should  be  excluded; 
and  that  in  place  of  them.  Just  and  ami- 
cable feelings  towards  all  should  be  cul- 
tivated. The  nation  which  indulges  to- 
wards another  an  habitual  hatred,  or  an 
habitual  fondness.  Is  In  some  degree  a 
slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  Its  animosity  or 
to  its  affection,  either  of  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and 
its  interest.  Antipathy  in  one  nation 
against  another  disposes  each  more 
readily  to  offer  Insult  and  Injury,  to  lay 
hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to 
be  haughty  and  Intractable  when  acci- 
dental or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute 
occur.  Hence,  frequent  collisions,  ob- 
stinate, envenomed,  and  bloody  contests. 
The  nation,  prompted  by  111  wlU  and  re- 
sentment, sometimes  Impels  to  war  the 
government,  contrary  to  the  best  calcu- 
lations of  policy.  The  government  some- 
times participates  in  the  national  pro- 
pensity, and  adopts  through  passion 
what  reason  would  reject;  at  other  times, 
it  makes  the  animosity  of  the  nation  sub- 
servient to  projects  of  hostility,  insti- 
gated by  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sin- 
ister and  pernicious  motives.  The  peace 
often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty  of 
nations,  has  been  the  victim. 

So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment 
of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  fa- 
vorite nation,  facilitating  the  Illusion  of 
an  Imaginary  common  Interest  In  cases 
where  no  real  common  interest  exists, 
and  Infusing  Into  one  the  enmities  of 
the  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  p&T- 
ticipation  in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of 
the  latter,  without  adequate  inducements 
or  justifications.  It  leads  also  to  con- 
cessions, to  the  favorite  nation,  of  privi- 
leges denied  to  others,  which  Is  apt 
doubly  to  injure  the  nation  making  the 
concessions,  by  unnecessary  parting 
with  what  ought  to  have  been  retained, 
and  by  exciting  Jealousy,  Ul  will,  and  a 
disposition  to  retaliate  in  the  parties 
from  whom  equal  privileges  are  with- 
held ;  and  It  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted 
or  deluded  citizens  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  favorite  nation,  facility  to 
betray  or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their 
own  country,  without  odium,  sometimes 
even  with  popularity;  gilding  with  the 
appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obli- 
gation, a  commendable  deference  for 
public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for 
public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  compli- 
ances of  ambition,  corruption,  or  infat- 
uation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in 
innumerable  ways,  such  attachments  are 
particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  en- 
lightened and  independent  patriot.   How 
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many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to 
tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to  prac- 
tice the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead 
public  opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the 
public  councils! — Such  an  attachment  of 
a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be 
the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
influence   (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me 
fellow  citizens*,  the  jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought   to   be   constantly   awake; 
since  history  and  experience  prove,  that 
foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  bane- 
ful foes  of  republican  goverrunent.     But 
that  jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  im- 
partial, else  it  becomes  the  instrument  of 
the  very  influence  to  be  avoided,  instead 
of  a  defense  against  it.     Excessive  par- 
tiality for  one  foreign  nation  and  ex- 
cessive dislike  for  another,  cause  those 
whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only 
on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even 
second  the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other. 
Real  patriots,  who  may   resist  the  in- 
trigues of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to  be- 
come  suspected    and   odious;    while    its 
tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and 
confidence  of  the  people,  to  surrender 
their  interest. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us.  in 
regard  to  foreign  nations,  is.  in  extending 
our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with 
them  as  little  volitical  connection  as 
possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already 
formed  engagements,  let  them  be  ful- 
filled with  perfect  good  faith:— Here  let 
us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  Interests, 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote 
relation.  Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  in 
frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of 
which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  con- 
cerns. Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be 
unwise  in  us  to  Implicate  ourselves,  by 
artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes 
of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combina- 
tions and  collusions  of  her  friendships  or 
enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation 
invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent course.  If  we  remain  one  people, 
under  an  efficient  government,  the  period 
is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  material 
»njury  from  external  annoyance;  when 
we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will 
cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time 
resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respect- 
ed; when  belligerent  nations,  under  the 
Impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon 
us.  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us 
provocation,  when  we  may  choose  peace 
or  war.  as  our  interest,  guided  by  Justice, 
shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so 
peculiar  a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own 
to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why.  by 
interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of 
any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European 
ambition,  rlvalship.  Interest,  humor,  or 
caprice? 

It  Is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of 
permanent  alliance  with  any  portion  of 
the  foreign  world;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we 
are  now  at  liberty  to  do  It;  for  let  me  not 
be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing 
infidelity  to  existing  engagements  I 
hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to 
public  than  private  affairs,  that  honesty 


is  always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  It. 
therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  ob- 
served in  their  genuine  sense.  But  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary,  and  would 
be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves 
by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  re- 
spectable defensive  posture,  we  may 
safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for 
extraordinary  emergencies. 

Harmony,   and   a    liberal   Intercourse 
with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by 
policy,  humanity,  and  interest.    But  even 
our  commercial   policy  should  hold  an 
equal  and  impartial  hand;  neither  seek- 
ing nor  granting  exclusive  favors  or  pref- 
erences; consulting  the  natural  course  of 
things;    diffusing    and    diversifying    by 
gentle  means  the  streams  of  commerce, 
but  forcing  nothing;   establishing  with 
powers  so  disposed,  in  order  to  give  trade 
a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of 
our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  support  them,  conventional 
rules  of  Intercourse,  the  best  that  present 
circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  will 
permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be 
from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied  as 
experience  and  circumstances  shall  dic- 
tate; constantly  keeping  In  view,  that  it 
Is  folly  In  one  nation  to  look  for  disin- 
terested  favors   from   another;    that   it 
must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  Independ- 
ence for  whatever  It  may  accept  under- 
that  character ;  that  by  such  acceptance, 
it  may  place  Itself  In  the  condition  of 
having    given    equivalents    for    nominal 
favors,  and  yet  of  being  reproached  with 
ingratitude  for  not  giving  more     There 
can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect, 
or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  na- 
tion to  nation.     It  is  an  illusion  which 
experience  must  cure,  which  a  just  pride 
ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you.  my  countrymen, 
these  counsels  of  an  old  and  affectionate 
friend.  I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make 
the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I  could 
wish;  that  they  will  control  the  usual 
current  of  the  passions,  or  prevent 
our  nation  from  running  the  course 
which  has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny 
of  nations,  but  if  I  may  even  flatter 
myself  that  they  may  be  productive  of 
some,  partial  benefit,  some  occasional 
good ;  that  they  may  now  and  then  recur 
to  moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to 
warn  against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign 
intrigue,  to  guard  against  the  impostures 
of  pretended  patriotism;  this  hope  will 
be  a  full  recompense  for  the  solicitude 
for  your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been 
dictated. 

How  far.  In  the  discharge  of  my  official 
duties,  I  have  been  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  delineated,  the 
public  records  and  other  evidences  of  my 
conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  to  the 
world.  To  myself,  the  assurance  of  my 
own  conscience  is.  that  I  have,  at  least, 
believed  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war 
in  Europe;  my  proclamation  of  the  22d 
of  April.  1793.  is  the  Index  to  my  plan. 
Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice,  and 
by  that  of  your  representatives  In  both 
houses  of  congress,  the  spirit  of  that 
measure  has  continually  governed  me. 
uninfluenced  by  any  attempts  to  deter  or 
divert  me  from  It. 


After  deliberate  examination,  with  the 
aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could  obtain.  I 
was  well  satisfied  that  our  country, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound  In 
duty  and  Interest,  to  take  a  neutral  posi- 
tion. Having  taken  it.  I  determined,  as 
far  as  should  depend  upon  me.  to  main- 
tain it  with  moderation,  perseverance 
and  firmness. 

The  considerations  which  respect  the 
right  to  hold  this  conduct.  It  Is  not  nec- 
essary on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I  will 
only  observe  that,  according  to  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  matter,  that  right,  so 
far  from  being  denied  by  any  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  has  been  virtually 
admitted  by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct 
may  be  Inferred,  without  anything  more, 
from  the  obligation  which  justice  and 
humanity  Impose  on  every  nation,  in 
cases  in  which  It  Is  free  to  act.  to  main- 
tain Inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  towards  other  nations. 

The  Inducements  of  Interest  for  ob- 
serving that  conduct  will  best  be  referred 
to  your  own  reflections  and  experience 
With  me  a  predominant  motive  has  been 
to  endeavor  to  gain  time  to  our  country 
to  settle  and  mature  Its  yet  recent  Instl- 
titutions.  and  to  progress,  without  Inter- 
ruption, to  that  degree  of  strength,  and 
consistency  which  Is  necessary  to  give  It. 
humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  its 
own  fortunes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of 
my  administration.  I  am  unconscious  of 
intentional  error.  I  am  nevertheless  too 
sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think  It 
probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be,  I 
fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert 
or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  may 
tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope 
that  my  country  will  never  cease  to  view 
them  with  indulgence;  and  that,  after 
forty-five  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to  its 
service,  with  an  upright  zeal,  the  faults 
of  Incompetent  abilities  will  be  consigned 
to  oblivion,  as  myself  must  soon  be  to 
the  mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  In  this  as  in 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fer- 
vent love  towards  It.  which  is  so  natural 
to  a  man  who  views  in  It  the  native  soil 
of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  sev- 
eral generations ;  I  anticipate  with  pleas- 
ing expectation  that  retreat  in  which  I 
promise  myself  to  realize  without  alloy, 
the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in 
the  midst  of  my  fellow  citizens,  the  be- 
nign Influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free 
government — the  ever  favorite  object  of 
my  heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I 
trust,  of  our  mutual  cares,  labors  and 

dangers. 

Geo.  Washington. 

United  States. 

17th  September,  1796. 
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COMMENDATION  OF  SENATOR 

MUSKIE 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  this  occasion  to  commend  the  dis- 
tingiilshed  Sermtor  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MuskieI  for  the  way  In  which  he  read 
the  Farewell  Address  of  the  first  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States.    I  have  never 
listened  to  a  better  delivery  of  it. 

I  am  most  happy  that  the  Senate  has 
set  a  precedent  and  a  tradition  by  means 
of  which  this  message  can  be  delivered 
to  us  once  each  year,  to  bring  home  to  us 
reminders  not  only  of  the  newness  of 
this  Nation,  but  of  Its  integrity  and  the 
contributions  made  by  those  who  took 
part  in  founding  It. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
February  20,  1964,  was  dispensed  with. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business  for  the 
consideration  of  the  nomination  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Executive  S.  88th  Congress.  Ist  session. 
Partial  Revision  of  Radio  Regulations  (Ge- 
neva. 1959).  and  Additional  Protocol  (Ex. 
Rept.  No.  3): 

Executive  A.  86th  Congress,  2d  session. 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Republic  of  Austria  regard- 
ing the  return  of  Austrian  Property.  Rights, 
and  Interests  (Ex    Rept.  No.  4); 

Executive  P.  88th  Congress.  1st  session. 
International  Agreement  Regarding  the 
Maintenance  of  Certain  Lights  In  the  Red 
Sea  (Ex.  Rept.  No.  5);  and 

Executive  C.  88th  Congress.  1st  session. 
Amendments  of  the  International  Conven- 
tion for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution  of  the 
Sea  by  Oil.  1954.  adopted  by  a  Conference  of 
Contracting  Governments  convened  at  Lon- 
don on  April  11.  1962  (Ex.  Rept.  No.  6). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  nomination  on  the  Exec- 
utive Calendar  will  be  stated. 


NATIONAL  MEDIATION  BOARD 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Leverett  Edwards,  of  Oklahoma, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board  for  the  term  expiring  February  1. 
1967. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion Is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  Immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nom- 
ination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964— COT- 
TON AND  WHEAT  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  about  to  make  a  unanimous-consent 
request.  Before  doing  so.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
yesterday  I  discussed  with  as  many  inter- 
ested Senators  as  possible  the  possibility 
of  bringing  up  the  agricultural  bill 
having  to  do  with  cotton  and  wheat. 
I  know  that  I  missed  consulting  with 
some,  but  I  assure  the  Senate  that  that 
was  not  intentional.  Yesterday,  toward 
the  close  of  business,  I  made  the  follow- 
ing statement  concerning  H.R.  6196,  the 
cotton-wheat  program : 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  until  to- 
morrow. I  wish  to  announce  that  after  con- 
sultation with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  with  other  Senators  who  have 
been  consulted.  It  Is  our  Intention,  following 
the  reading  of  George  Washington's  Pare- 
well  Address,  to  have  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  House  bill  6196.  the 
cotton-wheat  bill,  which  has  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Agricultxire  and 
Forestry. 

At  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  House  bill  6196,  and  that  It  be 
made  the  pending  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
6196)  to  encourage  increased  consump- 
tion of  cotton,  to  maintain  the  Income  of 
cotton  producers,  to  provide  a  special 
research  program  designed  to  lower  costs 
of  production,  and  for  other  purpKJses. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
hope  the  majority  leader  will  not  insist 
on  that  request  today.  I  promised  him 
yesterday  that  I  would  try  to  obtain 
copies  of  the  bill  and  report  so  that  I 
might  study  them  overnight.  I  was  un- 
able to  obtain  this  Information  then. 
However,  the  bill  and  report  are  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  but  they  have  been 
available  only  in  the  past  couple  of 
hours.  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  should 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  a  bill  of 
this  nature  until  Senators  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  it  thoroughly.  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Montana  will  not 
put  us  in  the  position  of  having  to  ob- 
ject, but  will  agree  to  a  delay  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  until  Senators  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine  it  for  at 
least  1  day. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  will  recall  that  yesterday  in 
our  discussion,  in "  which  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  other  Sena- 
tors were  included,  it  was  stated  that 
the  leadership  would  consider  that  pro- 
F>osal  and  would  hold  it  open  during 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  to  ascertain 
exactly  what  the  situation  was.  It  was 
my  understanding — perhaps  incorrect — 


that  during  the  late  afternoon  this  ques- 
tion had  been  settled.  However,  a  prom- 
ise was  made,  or  at  least  implicitly  made. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  If  I  could  re- 
ceive definite  assurance  that  the  bill 
could  be  taken  up  on  Monday,  I  would  be 
most  happy  to  agree  to  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Of 
course,  the  Senator  from  Montana  knows 
that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  him 
that  assurance;  I  can  speak  only  for  my- 
self and  I  am  speaking  merely  as  of  to- 
day. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  understand. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
not  studied  the  bill  sufficiently  to  say 
that  I  could  accept  it.  So  far  as  the  bill 
relates  to  cotton  It  Is  proposed,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  to  adopt  an  entirely  new 
type  of  program.  This  is  the  Brannan 
ni£m,  and  many  Senators  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  are  opposed  to  that.  It  is  my 
desire  to  understand  the  extent  to  which 
the  bill  would  implement  the  so-called 
Brannan  plan. 

For  years  I  have  opposed  any  sem- 
blance of  the  Brannan  subsidy  program 
for  American  agriculture. 

Not  only  is  such  a  program  extremely 
costly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  tax- 
payers but  it  would  also  place  our  farm- 
ers in  a  straitjacket  of  bureaucratic  con- 
trols. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Montana  will 
not  press  that  request  today.  If  he  did, 
I  would  feel  constrained  to  object. 

I  have  always  tried  to  cooperate  with 
him.  Monday  will  have  to  be  taken  care 
of  when  it  comes.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  could  not  now  agree  to  any 
definite  procedure  on  Monday.  We  shall 
have  to  wait  until  then  to  determine 
what  the  procedure  should  be  next  week. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  think  I 
could  give  the  majority  leader  that  as- 
surance, either,  much  as  I  should  like  to 
do  so.  because,  as  has  been  stated,  the 
report  has  been  on  the  desks  of  Senators 
for  only  about  2  hours,  and  they  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  digest  it. 
Moreover,  Senators  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  hear  from  cotton  farmers 
or  wheat  farmers,  who  would  be  very 
greatly  affected  by  this  measure,  which 
is  of  sweeping  importance. 

This  matter  could  well  go  over  until 
Monday,  although  I  cannot  say  that  I 
would  be  prepared  to  agree  to  have  the 
Senate  take  it  up  then.  I  represent  the 
greatest  cotton  producing  State  in  the 
Nation;  and  I  feel  that  a  great  deal  of 
work  should  be  done  on  this  measure 
before  the  Senate  takes  it  up. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  heard  rumors  to  the  effect  that  what 
is  happening  might  happen. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  has  stated 
that  he  comes  from  the  largest  cotton 
producing  State  in  the  Union.  I  assume 
he  is  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
majority  leader  and  certain  other  Sena- 
tors come  from  some  of  the  largest  wheat 
producing  States,  and  that  if  something 
is  not  done  shortly  to  give  assurance  to 
the  wheat  ranchers,  the  possibility  of 
giving  them  any  help  at  all  will  be  prac- 
tically cast  into  oblivion. 
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So  we  are  faced  with  that  situation; 
and  I  am  faced  with  a  very  difficult  situ- 
ation, because  I  happen  to  be  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Montana  and  also  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  concur  in  the  state- 
ment that  something  needs  to  be  done, 
and  probably  needs  to  be  done  soon  A 
delay  of  a  few  hours  could  maice  a  great 
deal  of  difTerence  in  respect  to  our  atti- 
tude in  regard  to  this  measure,  our  reac- 
tion to  it,  and  the  popular  reaction  to  It. 
Let  me  also  point  out  that  a  good  deal 
of  wheat  is  raised  in  Texas,  too. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  However.  Montana 
far  exceeds  Texas  in  the  production  of 
wheat,  and  probably  also  would  exceed 
Texas  in  terms  of  geography,  if  the 
mountains  in  Montana  were  flattened 
out. 

Mr.  TOWER  But  even  when  the  Ice 
there  melts.  Texas  will  stUl  be  bigger. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  Senators  realize  the  '  fix"  the  lead- 
ership finds  Itself  in  because  the  Senate 
Is  taking  a  recess  from  day  to  day  and  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  very  shortly  the 
civil  rights  bill  will  be  before  the  Senate. 
Once  that  happens.  It  Is  my  guess  that 
all  bets  will  be  off.  the  decks  will  have  to 
be  cleared,  and  we  shall  spend  our  time 
almost  exclusively  on  that  measure. 

So  it  appears  to  me  that  the  best 
chance,  and  perhaps  the  only  chance — 
although  I  am  not  at  all  certain  as  to 
that — for  the  Senate  to  consider  the  cot- 
ton-wheat bin.  which  was  regularly  re- 
jKjrted  by  one  of  the  standing  committees 
of  the  Senate,  would  be  either  today  or 
Monday. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.      Mr. 

President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Etelaware.  I  as- 
sure the  majority  leader  that  I  will  in 
the  future,  as  I  have  in  the  past,  cooper- 
ate with  him.  I  recognize  the  problems 
which  confront  him.  I  have  always  sup- 
ported the  majority  leader  when  he  has 
moved  that  the  Senate  take  up  a  bill,  re- 
gardless of  whether  I  favored  or  opposed 
the  bill:  and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so. 
Someone  must  bear  the  responsibility  for 
arranging  the  program  and  procedure  In 
the  Senate,  and  I  am  not  trying  to  dic- 
tate as  to  what  measures  the  majority 
leader  should  or  should  not  ask  the  Sen- 
ate to  consider. 

But  I  point  out  that  this  bill  is  of  major 
importance:  and  Senators  who  are  not 
on  the  committee,  but  very  much  inter- 
ested in  this  measure,  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  bill.  It  was  for 
that  reason  that  I  was  asking  that  the 
majority  leader  not  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  consider 
the  bill  today.  I  did  not  want  to  be  put 
in  the  position  of  objecting  to  the  re- 
quested procedure  for  the  Senate,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  felt  that  it  was  reason- 
able to  ask  that  this  measure  go  over  un- 
til we  have  at  least  had  an  opportunity 
to  read  the  bill,  study  the  report,  and 
prepare  our  opposition. 

In  the  Interest  of  orderly  procedure 
and  perhaps  more  harmony  next  week  I 
suggested  that  the  request  could  be  car- 


ried over  from  today,  rather  than  re- 
newed at  this  time 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  appreciate  the 
statement  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  made. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  I 
still  appreciate  the  fact  that  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  wishes  to  make  such  a  re- 
quest he  is  perfectly  within  his  rights 
in  doing  so  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  must  say.  in  all 
frankness,  before  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  EllenderI.  that  I 
must  make  that  request,  because  I  have 
no  other  choice.  However.  I  appreciate 
the  candor  with  which  various  Senators 
have  expressed  their  feelings. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  EllenderI. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object— although  I 
shall  not  object — it  seems  to  me  that  in 
order  to  have  cotton  and  wheat  legisla- 
tion passed  In  time  for  it  to  be  effective 
for  this  years  crop,  this  bill  should  be 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  before 
March  1. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  agree  to  allow  the  bill 
to  be  laid  before  the  Senate  today,  with 
the  understanding  that  votes  on  it  would 
not  be  taken  until  Monday. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  No;  I 
would  not  enter  into  such  an  agreement 

today,  because  the  bill 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment would  save  a  great  deal  of  time,  for 
then  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  who  is  managing  the  cotton 
section  of  the  bill,  could  have  his  say" 
today. 

I  wish  to  state  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  cot- 
ton measure,  and  I  propose  to  tell  the 
Senate  why  I  am  opposed  to  it.  I  shall 
do  so  in  due  time.  But.  in  all  fairness.  I 
believe  the  course  requested  might  not 
only  save  time,  but  also  make  it  pos- 
sible to  have  the  bill  enacted  or  some 
action  taken  on  the  bill  before  March  1. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  want 
to  cooperate  with  the  majority  leader  in 
arranging  the  program  of  the  Senate  al- 
though I  am  not  too  interested  In  trying 
to  expedite  the  consideration  of  a  bill 
which  I  will  vote  against. 

But.  even  so.  I  am  willing  to  have  the 
Senate  have  an  opportunity  to  work  its 
will.  It  is  not  my  fault  that  the  bill  was 
not  before  us  prior  to  this  time.  We 
have  been  busy  attempting  to  resolve  In 
conference  the  differences  on  the  tax  bill; 
and  in  the  past  few  days  I  have  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  my  time  to  that  work. 

Therefore  I  have  not  had  any  oppor- 
tunity to  read  either  the  bill  or  the  re- 
port, and  I  doubt  whether  many  Sen- 
ators— other  than  those  on  the  commit- 
tee—are familiar  with  the  bill.  This  bill 
involves  expenditures  amounting  to  sev- 
eral hundred  million  dollars;  and  they 
would  affect  not  only  the  farmers  but  the 
consumers,  but  in  addition  it  Is  important 
to  the  forgotten  taxpayers. 

Therefore,  at  least  the  Senate  should 
have  a  chance  to  do  our  homework,  to 
study  the  bill  and  the  report.  Certainly 
there  should  be  such  an  opportunity  be- 
fore the  Senate  proceeds  to  deal  with  the 
biU. 


For  these  reasons  I  would  object  to  a 
request  today  to  make  the  bill  the  pend- 
ing business  This  is  not  a  threat  In 
regard  to  the  procedure  next  week;  but 
I  would  ob.ect  today  to  a  request  to  make 
a  bill  of  such  major  importance  the  pend- 
ing business.  Any  bill  which  involves 
expenditures  of  several  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  deserves  more  attention.  Do 
not  forget  that  Senators  did  not  see  the 
bill  or  the  report  until  1  or  2  hours  a«o. 
So.  with  great  reluctance.  I  feel  that  I 
must  register  that  objection  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
Mr  President;  I  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
understand — and  I  say  this  with  distress 
on  my  part — the  position  taken  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Williams]  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower];  but 
I  assure  the  Senator  from  Delaware  that 
he  is  acting  wholly  within  his  rights,  that 
every  Senator  has  that  right  and  that 
privilege,  and  that — contrary  to  some 
newspaper  reports — there  will  be  no  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  leadership  to 
"ram"  the  cotton-wheat  bill  through  the 
Senate. 

It  is  our  hope  to  do  everything  we  pos- 
sibly can — and  I  use  the  plural  pronoun 
because  yesterday  I  discussed  this  matter 
on  three  or  four  occasions  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader.  I  tried  to 
■  clear  the  deck."  so  to  speak,  so  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  bring  up  this  bill 
today. 

But  it  appears  that,  under  the  rxiles 
of  the  Senate,  and  in  consideration  of 
the  rights  of  each  individual  Senator, 
that  will  not  be  possible. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not 
only  did  the  majority  leader  discuss  the 
question  with  the  minority  leader  yes- 
terday, but  he  also  discussed  it  with  me; 
and  I  told  him  that  I  would  try  to  obtain 
copies  of  the  bill  and  be  ready  today.  I 
regret  that  I  was  not  able  to  do  so.  But 
the  majority  leader  did  everything  he 
could  possibly  do  to  reach  such  an  ar- 
rjuigement  in  advance;  and  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  that  my  objection  Is 
made  with  great  reluctance,  and  In  no 
way  should  it  be  interpreted  as  an  indi- 
cation of  a  feeling  that  the  majority 
leader  Is  trying  to  do  something  Im- 
proper or  is  trying  to  "steamroller"  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware.  I  appreciate  very 
much  his  remarks. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  read  articles 
by  some  columnists  about  "efforts  to  ram 
the  bill  through."  If  anyone  Is  to  be 
blamed.  I  wish  to  take  my  place  in  the 
front  lines.  Last  year  the  committee  of 
which  I  am  chairman  held  over  a  week 
of  hearings  on  cotton  legislation,  but  at 
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that  time  the  House  had  not  acted  and 
the  committee  could  not  get  together  on 
a  bin. 

When  I  returned  to  Washington  in 
January  I  felt  that  there  was  a  need  for 
cotton  legislation,  as  wen  as  wheat  legis- 
lation, and  I  approached  members  of  the 
committee,  and  agreement  was  reached 
to  hold  hearings  at  a  particular  time. 
Those  hearings  proceeded  In  order,  until 
the  Senate  began  consideration  of  the 
tax  bill.  Then  the  Senate  began  holding 
sessions  early  in  the  day.  and  objection 
was  made  to  all  committee  meetings. 
Our  hearings  were  discontinued. 

Soon  after  action  on  the  tax  bin  was 
completed.  I  was  successful  in  having 
the  committee  meet  and  the  hearings 
were  completed  in  2  days.  Insofar  as  I 
know,  complete  hearings  have  been  held 
on  the  subject,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  some  parts  of  the  cotton  bill  that 
were  added  in  the  past  few  days  before 
the  committee  considered  cotton  and 
wheat  legislation  In  executive  session. 

When  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  decided  to  report  the  bin, 
and  in  order  to  lay  the  matter  before  the 
Senate  as  fully  as  possible  there  was  an 
understanding  that  a  complete  report  on 
the  bin  would  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  giving  his  views  as  to  the 
bill,  as  it  was  reported  from  the  commit- 
tee, and  also  Its  implications.  I  oeheve 
the  Senate  has  before  it  practically  all  the 
arguments,  for  and  against. 

The  only  thing  the  committee  did  not 
have  was  testimony  as  to  some  of  the 
provisions  in  the  cotton  bill  that  was 
brought  in  at  the  last  minute.  Even  with 
that  situation,  if  we  are  to  have  any 
effective  cotton  or  wheat  legislation  that 
will  do  any  good  for  the  cotton  and  wheat 
crop  this  year,  some  of  which  has  been 
planted  and  some  more  of  which  will  be 
planted  in  the  spring,  It  is  Imperative 
that  the  Senate  act  before  March  1. 

I  took  the  position  that  this  matter 
should  be  brought  before  the  Senate  be- 
fore the  civil  rights  debate  begins.  Of 
course.  I  realized  that  If,  as.  and  when 
we  started  that  debate,  there  would  be 
little  opportunity  to  take  up  any  other 
legislation. 

So  I  hope  the  majority  leader  will, 
either  later  in  the  day  or  not  later  than 
Monday,  make  another  effort  to  have 
this  bill  considered,  so  that  it  may  be 
enacted  before  the  end  of  next  week. 
If  we  can  do  that,  I  feel  confident  that 
legislation  can  be  enacted  in  time  to  as- 
sist the  cotton  farmers  as  weU  as  the 
wheat  farmers  in  the  crops  to  be  planted 
this  year. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  assure  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  that  what 
he  has  suggested  Is  my  intention.  I  hope 
we  shall  be  successful.  I  assure  him  I 
Shan  do  everything  I  possibly  can.  within 
the  rules  and  with  full  publicity  ahead 
of  time,  to  consider  the  bill  and  dispose 
of  it.  if  at  all  possible. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young  ] ,  a  senior  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
yielding  to  me.    This  is  a  matter  of  the 


utmost  imjKjrtance  to  the  wheat  pro- 
ducers, and  I  am  sure  to  the  cotton 
producers  as  well.  If  nothing  is  done, 
the  cash  price  of  wheat  wUl  drop  at  least 
25  percent,  and  perhaps  as  much  as  30 
percent,  a  drop  that  the  wheat  producers 
cannot  take. 

Every  farm  organization,  starting  back 
at  the  time  of  the  wheat  referendum, 
and  before,  promised  new  legislation. 
The  Farm  Bureau  was  the  first  one,  even 
before  the  last  wheat  referendum.  They 
promised  that  If  the  farmers  voted  "no" 
they  would  get  new  legislation. 

I  do  not  know  all  that  they  are  say- 
ing here  in  Washington.  Every  farm 
organization  is  working  to  obtain  new 
legislation,  because  they  all  realize  its 
importance.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senate  could  take  at  least  2  or  3  days 
to  consider  this  kind  of  legislation,  which 
Is  so  Important  not  only  to  the  farm 
economy  but  that  of  the  whole  Nation. 
Wheat  is  produced  in  all  48  States  on 
the  mainland. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern]. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  reaffirm  what  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  has  said.  An  the 
Information  we  have  had  in  the  commit- 
tee from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as 
the  Senator  has  indicated,  shows  there 
will  be  a  drop  of  somewhere  between  $500 
and  $700  mUlion  In  agricultural  In- 
come this  year  If  Congress  does  not 
act  on  the  wheat  situation.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  additional  legislation,  it  would 
represent  a  drop  of  about  one-third  in 
the  Income  of  the  wheat  farmers  of  this 
country. 

The  President,  in  his  agricultural  mes- 
sage a  few  days  ago.  reminded  us  that 
the  income  of  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  is  only  about  55  percent  of  the 
national  average.  At  a  time  when  we 
are  talking  about  having  some  relief 
through  tax  legislation  and  other  devices 
to  stimulate  the  economy,  it  does  not 
seem  to  make  much  sense  to  sit  idly  by 
and  permit  one  segment  of  the  economy 
that  is  already  distressed  to  suffer  an- 
other loss  in  Income  of  between  $500  and 
$700  mUllon. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee [Mr.  ELLENDER]  for  almost  super- 
human efforts  In  having  this  bill  reported 
from  the  committee. 

I  think  it  is  especially  commendable 
In  view  of  the  fact  that,  though  he  per- 
sonally objects  to  some  features  of  the 
bUl,  he  nevertheless  worked  harder  than 
any  other  member  of  the  committee  to 
bring  this  legislation  out  In  time,  because 
he  knew,  if  it  was  to  be  effective  at  all,  it 
had  to  be  on  the  statute  books  by  the  first 
of  March.  I  think  we  all  owe  him  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  join  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  in  what  he  has  said 
about  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
his  perseverance  and  determination. 

I  also  wish  to  join  in  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  has  said  about  what  was  told  the 
farmers  in  the  Dakotas  and  Montana; 
namely,  that  if  they  voted  against  the 
referendum.  Congress  would  come 
through  with  legislation  in  the  field  of 


wheat.  Here  we  are  trying  to  get  through 
this  legislation.  The  very  organization 
that  stated  that  Congress  would  come 
through  with  legislation  Is  in  part  hold- 
ing up  legislation  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  is  no  new 
wheat  legislation.  It  is  the  same  meas- 
ure that  was  passed  last  year.  In  my 
opinion,  there  is  absolutely  no  change  in 
it  except  that  the  present  law  is  put  on  a 
voluntary  basis  instead  of  providing  for 
a  referendum. 

I  stated  last  year,  when  the  enactment 
of  wheat  legislation  was  being  consid- 
ered, when  It  was  defeated,  that,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  I  would  not  attempt  to  have 
new  legislation  enacted. 

I  do  not  consider  the  wheat  provision 
in  the  pending  measure  as  new  legisla- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  we  would  gain  much 
by  attempting  to  try  this  program  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  in  the  hope  that  it  can 
be  tried ;  and.  If  there  are  any  defects  In 
it,  we  can  add  to  or  subtract  from  it  as 
time  goes  on. 

I  am  satisfied  that,  if  Senators  wUl 
read  the  bill  and  compare  it  with  exist- 
ing law,  they  wUl  find  very  nttle  added 
to  the  law  except  to  put  the  program  on 
a  voluntary  basis. 

I  am  very  anxious  to  have  the  biU 
taken  up,  in  an  effort  to  pass  it  in  time 
to  make  it  effective. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  em- 
phasize that  I  am  not  objecting  to  hav- 
ing the  Senate's  having  an  opportunity 
to  work  its  wUl.  What  the  majority  lead- 
er and  other  Senators  have  said  is  en- 
tirely correct.  When  the  farmers  re- 
jected the  wheat  plan  in  the  referen- 
dum last  year  promises  were  made  by 
numerous  farm  organizations  and  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  legislation 
would  be  introduced  and  that  they  would 
try  to  enact  a  new  legislative  proposal. 
However,  it  is  also  true  that  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture took  a  strong  position  that  there 
should  be  no  legislation  and  were  op- 
posed to  any  legislation  of  any  descrip- 
tion.   It  was  said  that  none  was  needed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  IVIANSFIELD.  In  all  fairness,  I 
do  not  beheve  that  was  the  exact  posi- 
tion taken  by  President  Kennedy  and 
Secretary  Freeman,  but  it  was  a  posi- 
tion taken  on  a  number  of  occasions  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  who  unselfishly 
and  with  good  heart  reversed  himself  in 
an  attempt  to  meet  a  deadline  and  meet 
the  situation  which  exists  for  wheat 
farmers. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  may  be  correct  in  part.  I  know 
the  new  administration  is  recommending 
some  legislation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     There 
was  also  somewhat  of  a  switch  in  the 
position  of  the  administration.     Again. 
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all  I  am  suggesting  is  that  if  the  proposed 
legislation  involving  $600  million  or  $800 
million  is  so  important,  it  should  at  least 
be  studied  by  Members  of  the  Senate  be- 
fore they  are  asked  to  vote  on  it. 

All  I  am  asking  Is  that  on  the  bill 
which  has  been  available  to  us  for  only  2 
hours,  there  be  at  least  1  more  day  in 
order  that  Senators  may  take  it  home 
and  study  it. 

Again.  I  compliment  the  majority 
leader  for  his  tolerance  and  fairness  in 
this  regard.  I  assure  him.  as  I  have  in 
the  past,  that  whenever  he  is  ready  to 
move  to  consider  a  bill,  whatever  It  may 
be— whether  I  am  for  It  or  against  it— 
I  shall  always  cooperate  with  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Senate,  and  will  continue 
to  cooperate  with  him  In  his  right  to 
determine  the  legislative  program  of  the 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  E>elaware. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  meets  on 
Monday  next,  that  the  Chair  lay  before 
it  as  the  pending  business  Calendar  No. 
850.  H.R.  6196. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  hope  the  majority  leader  will 
not  make  such  a  request  today,  because 
If  he  did  I  would  have  to  object.  I  would 
have  to  object  to  this  bill  being  made  the 
pending  business  not  only  today  but  also 
on  Monday.  I  do  not  wish  to  do  that. 
Monday  is  another  day.  and  perhaps  we 
could  proceed  without  objection.  I  would 
prefer  not  to  make  objection  to  It  Mon- 
day, but  If  the  request  Is  pressed  today 
there  will  be  objection. 

As  I  stated  earlier.  I  am  not  willing  to 
give  consent  to  make  this  bill  the  pend- 
ing business  until  at  least  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  and  study  the 
bill.  I  would  hope  the  majority  leader 
would  not  press  the  second  request,  be- 
cause I  am  afraid  it  would  be  misunder- 
stood as  a  strong  indication  the  bill  would 
not  be  considered  Monday,  and  I  believe 
It  would  be  better  If  we 
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In  advance,  because  I  would  object  to  any 
request  made  today.     I  hope  that- 


Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
feel  I  am  In  the  position  where  I  must 
make  this  request  to  try  to  get  some  as- 
surance that  the  bill  will  be  taken  up 
on  Monday,  even  If  the  request  Is  denied. 
I  do  so  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  for  consideration  the  military 
procurement  bill,  the  conference  report 
on  the  tax  bill,  and  the  civil  rights  bill. 
Once  the  civil  rights  bill  comes  up.  all 
bets  are  off.  because  there  will  not  be 
much  Ume.  So.  if  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  desires  to  object.  I  will  under- 
stand his  position  thoroughly,  as  I  know 
he  understands  mine;  and  if  objection 
is  made.  I  shall,  of  course,  make  another 
request  on  Monday. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  will  object  today;  and  I  sug- 
gest that  it  would  have  been  easier  to 
obtain  consideration  of  the  bill  on  Mon- 
day, had  we  not  had  to  object  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore     Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  regret 
that  objection  has  to  be  made. 

In  order  that  we  may  make  it  clear — 
because  we  cannot  always  be  In  the 
Chamber— I  hope  there  will  be  no  further 
request  made  today  unless  I  am  notified 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  no 
request  made  today.  Nor  will  request 
be  made  on  the  bill  without  the  fore- 
knowledge of  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
and  I  would  hope,  his  approval. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  repeat.  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing or  threatening  what  will  happen  on 
Monday.  I  thought  it  was  a  reasonable 
request  that  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  the  bill.  As  I  pointed  out  to  the 
majority  leader  yesterday.  I  did  try  to 
get  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  study  it  over- 
night, but  I  was  unable  to  get  a  copy 
either  of  the  bill  or  the  report  until  a 
couple  of  hours  ago.  It  was  for  that  rea- 
son I  asked  to  have  It  go  over  until  Mon- 
day. I  would  have  to  make  the  same  ob- 
jection to  any  request  made  today,  but  I 
assure  the  Senator  from  Montana  it  is  a 
reluctant  and  friendly  objection. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  generally  known  that  the  House 
win  consider  the  conference  report  on 
the  tax  bill  on  Tuesday  next. 

If  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  assume  that 
the  farm  bill  might  be  laid  down,  would  It 
be  the  intention  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  at  the  appropriate  moment, 
to  set  it  aside,  so  that  the  tax  bill  confer- 
ence report,  which  is,  after  all.  a  priv- 
ileged matter,  would  be  considered  as 
soon  as  It  reached  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  Is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  While  the  Senate 
continues  in  recess,  is  a  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  farm  bill  in  order? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Such  a  motion  would  not  be  In 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
further  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  Is  true.  then, 
that  the  Senate,  while  continuing  In  re- 
cess, can  proceed  to  the  farm  bill  only 
by  unanimous  consent,  and  that  objec- 
tion raised  by  any  one  Senator  can  block 
such  requesf 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore    The  answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senate  ad- 
journs to  meet  the  requirement  that  a 
bill  must  lay  over  1  legislative  day  before 
it  can  be  motioned  up,  under  the  prec- 
edents of  the  Senate,  will  not  second 
reading  be  had  during  the  morning  hour 
on  the  civil  rights  bill? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  is 
correct. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  from  Montana  will 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
when  second  reading  Is  had,  will  not  cer- 
tain motions,  points  of  order,  and  other 
debatable  matters  then  be  In  order? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Yes,  such  matters  would  then  be  In 
order,  after  second  reading. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  reason  I  have 
raised  these  parliamentary  Inquiries  is 
to  lay  before  the  Senate,  insofar  as  it 
is  within  my  power  to  do  so,  the  facts  as 
I  see  them  relative  to  parliamentary  pro- 
cedures under  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
I  respect  the  right  of  each  and  every 
Senator  to  exercise  his  privileges  within 
the  rules. 

I  am  sorry  it  Is  not  possible  to  get  the 
bin  up  today,  because  It  is  an  important 
bill  to  my  part  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  to  other  parts,  but  I  am  hopeful  that 
when  Senators  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  report  over  the  weekend,  per- 
haps— in  their  wisdom,  and  In  a  spirit 
of  charity  and  cooperation— we  may  be 
able  to  bring  up  the  bill  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana yield? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  should 
like  to  address  a  parliamentary  sugges- 
tion to  the  majority  leader— he  can  make 
a  motion  to  adjourn  any  time  he  wishes, 
can  he  not? 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.      The    Senator    Is 

correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Such 
motion  the  majority  leader  would  make 
would  be  supported  by  me.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  could  follow  It  with  a 
motion  to  take  up  any  bill  he  wished  and 
I  will  support  that  motion. 

I  felt  It  was  a  perfectly  reasonable  re- 
quest to  ask  for  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  bni.  The  majority  leader  win  admit 
that  when  the  tax  bUl  was  reported  by 
the  committee  I  was  one  of  those  who 
wished  to  file  a  minority  report.  I  did 
not  t>eneve  It  was  wise  to  cut  taxes  $10 
or  $11  binion  in  the  face  of  a  $10  billion 
deficit.  I  waived  my  right  to  file  a 
minority  report,  in  order  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  could  get  the  bill  before  the 
Senate.  I  have  tried  hard  to  cooperate 
with  him  In  every  way  possible,  and  I 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

I  respect  the  position  of  the  majority 
leader,  however,  and  want  to  emphasize 
that  my  objection  here  today  Is  In  no 
way  Intended  as  criticism  of  his  proce- 
dure. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana Is  one  of  the  fairest  and  one  of  the 
greatest  majority  leaders  ever  to  hold 
that  EKJsltlon. 

I  am  sure  that  he  recognizes  It  Is  a 
reasonable  request  to  have  the  bill  go 
over.  I  did  not  put  the  Senate  In  the 
parliamentary  position  In  which  it  now 
finds  Itself.  I  am  not  trying  to  jockey 
the  Senate  into  a  position  where  It  can- 
not work  its  will.  I  do  feel  this,  however, 
that  we  have  spent  many  weeks  and 
months  when  the  administration  could, 
had  it  wished,  had  the  farm  bUl  before 
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the  Senate.  Perhaps,  had  they  been  as 
anxious  as  they  are  now.  we  could  have 
had  the  farm  bill  disposed  of. 

That  statement  is  intended  as  no  crit- 
icism of  the  majority  leader.  He  can 
only  bring  up  bills  which  come  out  of 
the  committees.  Nevertheless,  I  still  feel 
that  there  Is  no  piece  of  legislation,  par- 
ticularly one  Involving  expenditures  of 
$600  to  $800  million,  that  could  be 
considered  so  Important  to  require 
action  by  the  Senate  without  Senators 
ever  having  had  the  opportunity  to  read 
the  bin. 

All  I  am  asking  Is  that  we  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  study  and  read  the  bill. 
The  taxpayers,  at  least,  are  entitled  to 
that  much  consideration  on  our  part; 
whether  we  vote  for  or  against  the  bin 
later  is  a  matter  for  each  Senator  to 
determine  as  to  what  he  believes  should 
or  should  not  be  done.  Certainly  we 
cannot  Intelligently  approach  a  decision 
on  that  question  without  at  least  first 
reading  the  bill.  We  cannot  read  it  until 
it  Is  printed,  and  It  was  printed  only  2 
hours  ago. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  not  disagree  with  any  of  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware.  I  believe  he  understands 
the  position  I  am  in  and  the  reason  why 
the  postulates  were  raised  and  the  par- 
liamentary inquiries  were  made.  When 
a  bill  Is  reported,  I  believe  it  is  my  re- 
sponsibility, in  conjunction  with  the 
minority  leader  insofar  as  that  is  p)«s- 
sible,  and  with  other  Senators  who  are 
Interested,  to  undertake  a  procedure — 
which  I  did  earlier  in  the  day — and  I  as- 
sure the  distinguished  Senator  that  there 
was  nothing  devious  behind  It.  I  merely 
wished  the  record  made  clear  so  that 
Senators  could  understand  the  situation, 
and  that  every  means  had  been  used  to 
try  to  bring  up  the  bill. 

Of  course  the  Senate  could  adjourn, 
but  the  Senator  knows  the  reason  why  I 
cannot  move  to  adjourn  at  this  time. 
We  shall  have  to  wait  and  take  our 
chances. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wish 
to  state  that  at  the  time  I  was  raising 
this  objection  yesterday,  I  said  I  would 
try  to  get  a  copy  of  the  bin  and  try  to 
read  it  overnight.  At  that  time,  I  did 
not  even  know  such  a  parliamentary  sit- 
uation existed.  I  should  have  known, 
but  I  was  not  approaching  the  question 
from  that  standpoint. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  certain  of 
that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  was 
not  a  part  of  any  plan  to  jockey  the 
majority  leader  into  a  parUamentary  sit- 
uation. Had  I  been  able  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  bill  and  report  last  night, 
perhaps  I  would  not  be  in  the  Chamber 
objecting  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  knows,  with  me  his  word 
is  his  bond. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Keating]. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  inquiries  ad- 
dressed by  the  majority  leader  to  the 
Chair  have  made  the  situation  clear.  I 
preface  my  inquiry — if  I  may  have  the 


attention  of  the  majority  leader — by  say- 
ing that  I  am  something  less  than  en- 
thusiastic about  the  Brannan  plan  bread 
tax  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  we  should  get  one  thing  straight, 
if  the  Senator  from  New  York  will  yield 
briefly. 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  from  Montana  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Many  Members  of 
Congress  representing  large  industrial 
States  have  the  idea  that  the  farmers 
are  responsible  for  the  Increase  in  the 
price  of  bread. 

If  we  go  back  over  the  past  decade,  we 
will  find  that  the  average  price  of  a 
bushel  of  wheat  to  the  farmer  has  been 
$2  a  bushel,  and  that  when  it  goes  to 
the  miller,  in  St.  Paul  or  some  other  loca- 
tion. It  probably  costs  50  cents  more  to 
mill  it  into  flour.  Over  the  past  decade 
and  longer,  the  farmer  has  been  receiv- 
ing practically  the  same  price;  during 
that  period  of  time,  the  price  of  bread 
has  gone  up  from  16  cents  to  approxi- 
mately 36  to  38  cents. 

So  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  farmer. 
We  cannot  blame  the  farmer,  when  we 
talk  about  the  wheat  bin  and  the  price  of 
bread,  because  the  farmer,  as  well  as  the 
consumer,  is  getting  it  "in  the  neck." 
Someone  in  the  middle,  not  the  mUler 
or  the  rancher,  is  getting  the  gravy. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Pursuing  my  state- 
ment as  to  the  Brannan  bread  tax  bill, 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  sensitivity  of 
some  Senators  over  the  contention  that 
some  Senators  make,  that  these  contin- 
ued increased  subsidies  to  wheat  growers 
do  have  an  effect  on  the  price  to  the 
consumer  in  large  industrial  areas;  but 
I  did  not  intend  to  debate  the  subject 
today  and  intended  to  hold  that  off  for 
the  farm  bill. 

I  wished  to  preface  my  remarks  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  with  a  frank  ad- 
mission that  I  have  serious  reservations 
about  the  wheat-cotton  bin.  In  any 
event,  however,  I  believe  it  is  time  we 
gave  some  priority  to  civil  rights  In  the 
scheduling  of  the  Senate's  business  and  I 
am  deeply  disturbed  by  the  delay  in  get- 
ting the  civil  rights  biU  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  impression  was  first  created  that 
the  conference  report  on  the  tax  bin  had 
to  be  disposed  of  prior  to  consideration 
of  civil  rights  legislation,  but  the  col- 
loquy which  took  place  on  the  floor  today 
has  made  It  very  clear  that  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  tax  bill  could  be 
brought  up  at  any  time.  It  could  be  con- 
sidered in  the  middle  of  the  debate  on 
the  civil  rights  bill  or  during  the  debate 
on  any  other  bin,  as  a  matter  of  the 
highest  privUege  and  priority.  There- 
fore, the  conference  report  on  the  tax  bill 
could  never  have  been  a  reason  for  de- 
laying consideration  of  the  civil  rights 
bni. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  KEATING.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  I  understand, 
the  Senator  indicates  that  he  has  little 
or  no  Interest  In  cotton  or  wheat  legis- 
lation. 


Mr.  KEATING.  That  Is  not  a  correct 
statement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  that  he  has  a 
great  interest  in  the  civil  rights  bin.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  have  an  interest  In 
cotton  and  wheat  legislation.  I  intend  to 
be  on  the  floor  and  debate  the  bni.  What 
I  indicated  was  that  I  did  not  expect,  at 
the  moment,  to  support  the  bill. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand. 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  interested  in 
any  legislation  that  comes  .  before  the 
Senate.  The  point  I  am  making  is  that 
civil  rights  deserves  to  be  given  priority. 
I  wish  to  make  it  clear  to  the  majority 
leader  and  other  Senators  that  I  am 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  continual  in- 
tervention of  other  proposed  legislation 
ahead  of  the  civH  rights  bUl,  which,  I 
had  hoped,  would  follow  the  considera- 
tion of  the  tax  bUl.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  also  that  the  conference  report  on 
the  tax  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  necessity  for  the  delay  on  the  civn 
rights  bni.  As  I  view  the  parliamentary 
situation,  any  Senator  can  get  recogni- 
tion at  any  time  in  the  middle  of  any  de- 
bate to  bring  up  the  conference  report  on 
the  tax  bill.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  highest 
privilege. 

It  Is  now  obvious  that  the  real  reason 
the  civil  rights  biU  is  being  delayed  is  In 
order  to  enact  a  farm  bill  and  also.  I 
understand,  a  bill  for  military  procure- 
ment authorizations.  Of  course  these 
are  matters  of  great  importance  but 
civil  rights  would  be  delayed  indefinitely 
if  it  is  to  be  displaced  whenever  other 
legislation  is  reported. 

I  hope  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  if  the  debate  on  these  important 
matters  runs  into  a  long  period  of  time, 
win  not  allow  it  to  continue  to  delay  con- 
sideration of  the  civil  rights  bni. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  subject  was 
discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  yes- 
terday. The  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  I  gave  assurance  that  the 
civn  rights  bill  would  not  be  unduly 
delayed.  We  did  think,  so  long  as  we 
had  this  little  interregnimi,  that  If  we 
could  finish  consideration  of  the  mni- 
tary  procurement  authorization  bin  and 
the  cotton-wheat  bill  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  it  would  not  delay  very 
much — perhaps  by  no  more  than  a  day 
or  so — the  taking  up  of  the  civil  rights 
bill.  I  assure  the  Senator  that  when  we 
get  the  civil  rights  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate, there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  dis- 
cuss the  issue  and  to  educate  the  coun- 
try, as  some  of  our  colleagues  use  that 
term. 

We  have  been  cognizant  of  the  situa- 
tion and  have  been  doing  our  best  to  see 
if  it  would  not  be  possible  to  bring  the 
civil  rights  bill  to  a  second  reading  at 
the  conclusion  of  or  shortly  after  dis- 
position of  the  conference  report  on  the 
tax  bill  by  both  Houses. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
"plenty  of  time"  will  be  occupied  In  the 
discussion  of  the  civn  rights  bin  and  this 
is  another  point  which  needs  emphasis. 
I  had  hoped  that  the  pressures  for  a  cot- 
ton bin,  which  come  primarily  from  those 
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who  traditionally  have  been  In  the  fore- 
front of  the  opposition  to  civil  rights  leg- 
islation, would  help  expedite  considera- 
tion of  the  civil  rights  bill.  Referral  of 
the  wheat-cotton  bill  until  after  civil 
rights  might  well  be  helpful  in  convinc- 
ing some  of  those  who  are  opposed  to 
civil  rights  legislation  that  the  debate, 
while  full,  should  be  somewhat  short- 
ened. The  same  perhaps  might  be  true 
of  the  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion bill.  I  am  not  aware  whether  It  is 
a  matter  that  could  be  handled  this  week 
or  next  week,  or  whether  it  could  be  han- 
dled somewhat  later.  There  may  be 
good  reason  for  considering  it  now.  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  that.  Apparently 
the  situation  has  been  canvassed  and  it 
has  been  found  to  be  undesirable  or  un- 
wise to  proceed  in  that  way  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  leadership. 

Of  course.  I  am  in  no  position  to  say 
whether  that  is  the  case.  I  can  only 
express  the  hope  that  since  the  decision 
has  been  made  to  take  up  the  cotton  and 
the  military  procurement  bills  first,  it 
will  not  cause  an  indefinite  delay  in 
bringing  before  us  the  civil  rights  bill, 
and  that  at  some  stage— and  I  would  not 
want  to  ask  the  Senator  to  try  to  say 
specifically  at  what  stage — if  the  con- 
sideration of  those  bills  was  not  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  they  might  be  put  aside 
in  order  to  take  up  the  civil  rights  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe,  in  fair- 
ness, as  far  as  the  leadership  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  been  canvassing  the 
situation  rather  thoroughly.  We  do  not 
believe  any  dilatory  or  delaying  tactics 
will  be  used.  We  believe  that  the  au- 
thorization bill  for  military  procurement 
is  vitally  needed  legislation,  and  that  it 
could  be  passed  without  too  much  delay. 
We  believe  that  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try who  live  in  the  West  and  in  the  South 
are  entitled  to  consideration  in  the  mat- 
ter of  wheat  and  cotton.  We  also  be- 
lieve that  at  the  first  moment,  after  the 
tax  conference  report  is  agreed  to  by 
both  Houses,  we  should,  as  expeditiously 
as  possible,  come  to  the  consideration  of 
the  civil  rights  bill.  However,  we  do  not 
intend  to  bring  up  a  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  It  aside.  If  we  bring  up  a  bill 
we  like  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  conclu- 
sion one  way  or  another,  and  then  enter 
the  ring  for  the  main  event. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor would  like  to  do  It  that  way.  I  had 
hoped  that  it  would  be  possible  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  civil  rights  legislation,  and 
not  have  it  displaced. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  are  not  dis- 
placing it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Everyone  believed 
that  It  would  follow  consideration  of  the 
tax  bill.    That  has  not  been  the  case. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  will  follow  the 
tax  bill.  If  a  day  or  so  intervenes  In 
between.  It  will  not  make  much  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Obviously  there  will 
be  more  than  a  day  or  so  In  between. 
The  tax  bill  was  passed  long  ago. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  the  Senator  re- 
ferring to  the  tax  bill  or  to  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  tax  bill? 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  conference  re- 
port can  be  brought  up  at  any  time.    If 


we  were  debating  the  civil  rights  bill 
at  this  moment,  the  conference  report 
on  the  tax  bill  could  be  brought  up  for 
debate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  That  Is  correct; 
and  It  would  be  debatable. 

Mr   KEATING     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  could  be  debated 
for  a  long  time.  Under  the  plan  I  sug- 
gested. It  might  not  be  so  debated. 


can  b«  used  agalnat  us  from  now  on  by  the 
Communist  nations  to  persuade  our  allies  to 
trade  with  them  on  extended  credit  We.  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Senate-House  Republi- 
can leadership,  strongly  urge  the  Johnson 
administration  to  revalue  further  extension 
of  the  wheat  deal  before  the  diplomatic  dam- 
age it  Is  doing  is  beyond  repair. 
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STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  DIRKSEN 
AND   REPRESENTATIVE   HALLECK 
ON    THE     WHEAT    TRANSACTION 
WITH  THE  SOVIET  UNION 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.      Mr. 
President,   the  wheat   transaction   with 
the  Soviet  Union  has  gone  from  bad  to 
worse.      Senator    Dirksin    and    Repre- 
sentative Halleck,  speaking  for  the  Sen- 
ate-House Republican  leadership,  issued 
statements  yesterday.  February  20.  at  a 
press  conference  that  lay  the  cold  facts 
on  the  line.  These  statements  are  worthy 
of  detailed  study  by  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  statements  be  printed  In 
the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Dtrkbtn 
The  wheat  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Ini- 
tiated last  October  and  currently  being  fe- 
verishly pursued  by  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. Is  doing  far  greater  damage  to  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  than  It  1»  good  to  the 
American    economy. 

The  chain  of  events  which  has  followed 
this  reversal  of  our  economic  policy  toward 
Russia  shows  how  costly  the  decision  has 
been  It  has  all  but  destroyed  our  economic 
blockade  of  Cuba,  a  result  forecast  by  Repre- 
sentative Halleck  on  October  2  last  year 
when  he  said:  "If  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion puts  lU  stamp  of  approval  on  sale  of 
wheat  to  the  Soviets,  how  can  oxir  Govern- 
ment expect  to  persuade  other  nations  not  to 
trade  with  Cuba  In  the  future?" 

The  truth  Is  now  upon  us.  We  can  no 
longer  persuade  them. 

Our  ally.  Prance.  Is  reportedly  negotiating 
a  $10  million  truck  deal  with  Cuba  Our  ally, 
Spain.  Is  negotiating  for  the  sale  of  100  fish- 
ing vessels  and  two  freighters  to  Cuba.  Our 
ally,  Great  Britain,  has  sold  400  buses  to  Cuba 
over  our  protest,  and  another  600  are  on 
order.  Pour  British  airliners  are  being  re- 
conditioned for  Cuba.  Now  negotiations  are 
underway  for  British  delivery  of  $14  million 
in  heavy  roadbulldlng  machinery  to  Castro. 
Worse  yet.  France  has  recognized  Red 
China  Equally  bad.  our  NATO  agreement 
limiting  credit  to  5  years  to  the  Communist 
nations  Is  on  the  verge  of  collapse.  While 
France.  Italy,  and  West  Germany  watch. 
Britain  Is  now  negotiating  a  15-year  credit 
with  the  Soviets  for  $448  million  in  fertilizer 
and  chemical  plants.  Japan  Is  considering 
credits  and  trade  with  Red  China. 

These  nations  use  the  wheat  deal  as  an  ex- 
cuse Britain's  Prime  Minister  Home  stood 
on  the  White  House  steps  last  week  and  made 
It  clear  the  British  Intend  to  trade  with  the 
Communist  nations  Former  Prime  Minister 
Ishlbashl.  a  leading  Japanese  advocate  of 
trade  with  Red  China,  has  hailed  the  wheat 
deal  as  the  "big  turning  point"  In  making 
trade  with  Communist  nations  possible. 

In  short,  the  wheat  deal  Is  turning  Into  a 
diplomatic  nightmare  Nothing  has  so  un- 
dermined our  leadership  of  the  free  world  In 
a  score  of  years.    We  have  set  a  precedent  that 


Statement  by  Representative  Hallleck 

The  wheat  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
not  only  playing  havoc  with  our  world  leader- 
ship but  It  Is  also  disrupting  our  economy  at 
home. 

Our  maritime  unions  are  directing  a  boy 
cott  against  loading  wheat  In  American  ports 
for  shipment  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  they 
have  adopted  a  strongly  worded  resolution 
this  week  denouncing  the  wheat  deal  as  a 
grotesque   blunder. 

Our  shipowners  are  up  In  arms  because 
the  White  House  pledge  that  50  percent  of 
the  wheat  deliveries  would  be  In  American 
ships  has  not  been  kept,  with  nearly  75 
percent  of  the  wheat  tonnages  having  been 
shipped  so  far  on  foreign  vessels. 

The  American  taxpayers  are  awakening  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  paying  as  much  as 
84  cents  a  bushel  In  special  subsidies  so  that 
the  wheat  can  be  sold  to  the  Soviet  Union 
at  the  far  lower  world  price  Instead  of  at 
the  price  an  American  would  pay  If  he  bought 
It. 

Our  fanners  find  themselves  In  a  dilemma 
because  the  White  House,  not  they.  Initiated 
a  deal  supposedly  for  their  benefit  which  Is 
giving  the  Soviet  Union  a  big  financial  break 
at  the  expense  of  the  US.  Treasury.  And 
the  subsidies  for  the  Russians"  benefit  keep 
climbing  The  present  estimate  Is  that  the 
American  taxpayers  will  contribute  more 
than  $40  million  In  subsidies  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  finally,  the  Members  of  Congress — kept 
In  session  day  after  day.  night  after  night 
until  last  Christmas  Eve  because  President 
Johnson  Insisted  on  authority  to  give  ex- 
tended Export-Import  Bank  credits  to  the 
Soviet  Unlon^now  know  that  the  original 
congressional  prohibition  against  sales  of 
Government-subsidized  agrlctUtural  com- 
modities to  Communist  nations  was  right. 
This  wheat  deal  has  turned  Into  a  sorry 
mess.  The  only  winner  has  been  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  Is  exactly  what  many  of  us 
predicted.  The  American  taxpayers,  our 
maritime  unions,  and  our  shippers  are  the 
losers.  It  Is  time  a  halt  was  called  on 
these  transactions  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  believe  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people.  Including  American  farm- 
ers, would  support  such  a  move. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CAPTAINS  ON  THE 

MINORITY  SIDE,  FOR  DEBATE  ON 

THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  pre- 
viously Indicated  that  I  would  announce 
the  appointment  of  seven  captains  on 
the  minority  side  to  assist  In  our  delib- 
erations on  the  civil  rights  bill. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
K£ating1  win  be  the  captain  on  title  I: 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrus- 
KAl  on  title  II;  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits]  on  title  HI;  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr  Cooper]  on 
title  IV;  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Scott  1  on  title  V;  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton!  on  title 
VI;  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case]  on  title  Vn. 

In  addition,  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty whip  and  I  will  be  on  hand.  I  trust, 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  to  give 


such  counsel  and  guidance  as  we  can  in 
the  orderly  deliberations  and  the  extend- 
ed discussion  that  we  anticipate  will  take 
place  In  connection  with  the  civil  rights 
bill. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senate  now  In  the  morning  hour? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  the  Senator  will  permit  the 
Chair  to  do  so,  he  would  like  to  lay  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  unfinished  business. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  HARLEY  BREWER 

The  Chair  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business,  H.R.  2772,  for  the 
relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harley  Brewer. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unarumous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


REPORT  OF  A   COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with   amendments: 

S.  2136.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  of  1938.  as  amended  (Rept. 
No. 875). 


BILL  INTRODUCED 

A  bin  was  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 

S.  2536.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WUfredo 
R.  Emano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keating  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


WILFREDO  EMANO 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
private  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2536)  for  the  relief  of 
WUfredo  R.  Emano.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Keating,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  nor- 
mally I,  like  other  Senators,  do  not  enter 
in  the  Record  any  comments  relating  to 
a  private  bill;  but  this  Is  such  an  un- 
usual situation  that  I  wish  to  speak 
about  it.  because  It  Is  a  case  behind 
which  lies  one  of  the  most  heartwarming 
and  fascinating  tales  of  the  Second 
World  War,  a  tale  that  warrants  retell- 
ing for  the  historical  record. 

It  Involves,  of  course,  the  beneficiary 
of  this  bin,  WUfredo  Emano.  and  his 
friend,  Mr.  Andrew  A.  Mancuso,  or  as 
he  Is  affectionately  called,  "Gus"  Man- 
cuso. 

"Gus"  Mancuso  now  runs  an  elevator 
In  the  U.S.  Courthouse  in  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Twenty  years  ago.  however,  and  10.000 
miles  away,  "Gus"  Mancuso  was  one  of  a 
small  band  of  brave  and  heroic  GI's  who 
refused  to  submit  to  the  Japanese  In- 
vader In  the  Philippines  and  who  held 
out  In  the  mountains  of  Mindanao  carry- 
ing on  guerrilla  warfare  against  the 
Japanese  occupation  forces. 

It  was  there.  In  a  small  village  of 
north-central  Mindanao,  that  "Gus"  met 
WUfredo  Emano.  then  a  small  boy.  WU- 
fredo's  family  befriended  "Gus"  and  his 
fellow  GI's.  gave  them  safety  and  shelter, 
supplied  them  with  the  bare  necessities 
of  life.  "Gus"  says  these  fine  Filipino 
natives  made  the  difference  between  life 
and  death  for  the  Americans,  and  en- 
abled them  to  continue  peppering  the 
Japanese  with  hit-and-run  guerrilla 
raids  for  the  duration  of  the  Japanese 
occupation. 

As  I  have  said,  WUfredo  Emano  and 
his  family  thus  gave  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  American  cause  In  the  Pacific, war. 
Today,  more  than  20  years  later.  WU- 
fredo Emano  Is  a  visitor  to  our  shores 
and  now  in  Buffalo,  having  renewed  his 
old  war  comradeship  with  "Gus"  Man- 
cuso. Again,  however,  there  Is  a  familiar 
ring  to  this  tale.  WUfredo  would  like 
nothing  more  than  to  become  a  perma- 
nent U.S.  resident  and  ultimately  obtain 
U.S.  citizenship.  He  was  born  and  raised 
under  the  American  flag,  served  our 
country  In  time  of  war  when  boys  of  his 
age  here  In  the  States  were  in  grammar 
school,  and  Is  as  much  an  American  at 
heart  as  he  Is — as  a  legal  matter — a  citi- 
zen of  the  Philippine  Republic.  More- 
over, WUfredo  was  graduated  from 
college  with  a  degree  in  business  admin- 
istration and  has  achieved  skills  that 
would  enable  him  to  contribute  greatly 
to  the  benefit  and  welfare  of  our  country. 

Yet,  despite  all  this,  there  is  no  hope 
for  his  now  obtaining  U.S.  permanent 
residence  under  the  regular  Immigra- 
tion laws.  His  mlsfortime  Is  that  he 
happened  to  be  born  in  the  Philippines, 
which,  though  under  the  American  fiag 
at  the  time,  later  became  independent; 
and  as  such.  It  was  assigned  an  annual 
national  origins  quota  based  on  the  pro- 
portion of  persons  of  Filipino  ancestry 
found  in  the  U.S.  population  of  1920,  15 
years  before  WUfredo  Emano  was  born. 
Which  is  to  say,  simply,  that  the  Philip- 
pine annual  quota  Is  the  miriimum  quota 
of  100.  is  heavily  oversubscribed,  and 
stands  as  an  insurmountable  barrier  to 
the  regular  admission  of  the  WUfredo 
Emanos  of  this  world  for  U.S.  residence 
and  citizenship. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  extremely 
meritorious  bUl,  in  my  judgment.  The 
whole  background  cannot  be  done  full 
justice  by  me  in  the  limited  time  avail- 
able. Fortunately,  there  is  a  great  story 
on  this  case,  bylined  by  Reporter  Roland 
Powell,  which  was  published  in  the  Buf- 
falo Evening  News  of  November  16,  1963. 
In  order  that  the  full  stirring  history  of 
the  wartime  friendship  of  "Gus"  Man- 
cuso and  Wilfredo  Emano  may  be  avail- 
able to  interested  Congressmen  and  the 
public,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

War    Record    Oittstanding,    Btrr    Gus    Man- 
cuso  Is   Last   One   To   Talk   About   It 
(By  Roland  Powell) 

Twenty  years  and  lO.OOO  miles  is  a  long 
way  from  the  steaming  Jungle  and  formidable 
mountains  of  the  Japanese-Invaded  Island 
of  Mindanao  to  the  bustling  metropolitan 
city  of  Buffalo. 

But  that  distance  has  been  bridged  by  a 
Buffalo  man  and  his  wartime  Filipino  com- 
panion. 

Reunited  recently  In  Buffalo  were  Andrew 
A.  Mancusco.  48.  of  842  Prospect  Avenue,  and 
WUfredo  Emano.  29.  of  Orlente  Mlsamls 
Province,   Mindanao,  Philippines. 

Mr.  Mancuso,  now  an  elevator  operator  In 
the  U.S.  Courthouse,  was  a  member  of  the 
small  and  heroic  band  of  Americans  who  re- 
fused to  surrender  to  the  Japanese  when 
World  War  II  erupted  In  the  Pacific  and 
chose  Instead  to  flee  to  the  mountains  and 
continue  the  fight. 

Mr.  Emano  was  only  a  small  boy  In  a  native 
village  In  north-central  Mindanao  when 
the  Japanese  troops  landed.  When  the 
weary,  ailing  group  of  American  soldiers 
made  their  way  to  his  village  young  WUfredo 
Joined  with  his  merchant  father  In  getting 
food  and  other  supplies  to  them,  even  under 
the  watch  of  the  Japanese.  Among  those 
soldiers  was  "Gus"  Mancuso. 

The  companionship  between  American 
guerrilla  and  young  Filipino  boy  ripened 
during  the  month  after  month  of  hit-and- 
run  and  plain  survival  fighting  of  the  stub- 
born Americans. 

As  with  most  soldiers,  many  of  the  memo- 
ries of  war  faded  for  Mr.  Mancuso  over  the 
years.  He  still  kept  In  touch  with  some  of 
his  buddies  and  a  few  years  back  attended  a 
reunion  of  Mindanao  guerrillas. 

He  remembered  some  of  the  Filipinos  who 
had  aided  him,  making  the  difference  between 
life  and  death.  He  remembered  little  WU- 
fredo whom  he  had  not  seen  since  leaving 
the  Island. 

There  was  no  question  about  It.  Mr. 
Mancuso  was  unprepared  when  he  received 
a  telegram  from  a  WUfredo  Emano  announc- 
ing he  was  planning  to  arrive  the  next  day 
by  plane  at  Buffalo  to  visit  his  wartime 
friend. 

The  reunion  at  the  airport  took  place  last 
February  when  Mr.  Emano  arrived  with  a 
6-month  visitor's  visa.  Little  was  said  about 
It;  Mr.  Mancuso  Is  not  one  to  relate  volun- 
tarily his  war  experiences,  and  the  fact  that 
he  had  a  visitor  here  from  the  Philippines 
would  have  led  to  that  explanation.  But 
when  the  6  months  was  over  Mr.  Mancuso 
and  Mr.  Emano  appeared  at  the  U.S.  Immi- 
gration office  seeking  a  6-month  extension  of 
the  visa,  which  was  granted. 

The  story  was  out.  Simultaneously  there 
came  on  the  market  a  new  book,  "They 
Fought  Alone"  which  tells  the  story  of  the 
Mindanao  guerrillas  with  Mr.  Mancuso's 
name  mentioned. 

The  string  of  Incidents  leading  to  the 
meeting  In  the  Philippines  began  before  the 
war.  After  graduating  In  1934  from  Lafayette 
High  School,  where  he  captained  the  base- 
ball team.  "Gus"  Mancuso  worked  for  a 
grocery  chain  and  belonged  to  the  National 
Guard's  174th  Regiment. 

Early  In  1941.  with  Europe  at  war  and  war 
clouds  hanging  over  the  Pacific,  though  not 
seen  by  everyone.  Mr.  Mancuso  quit  bis  Job 
and  Joined  the  Army. 

He  took  basic  training  and  then  with  other 
peacetime  Army  recruits  was  sent  to  the 
Philippines,  serving  In  Manila  and  at  Clark 
Field  with  the  440th  Aviation  Bomb  Ord- 
nance Group.  In  late  1941  he  was  trans- 
ferred south  to  the  big  Island  of  Mindanao. 
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In  December  the  Japanese  launched  their 
surprise  many-pronged  attack. 

Mr.  Mancusos  unit  was  stationed  In  the 
Province  of  Bukldnon  In  northern  Mindanao. 
The  Japanese  landed  at  the  nearby  Bay  of 
Illgan  and  at  other  points  on  the  coast  and 
It  became  apparent  the  Americans  were  In 
for  It. 

Supplies  ran  low  and  the  loaaes  were  heavy. 
Then  came  word  from  MaJ.  Gen.  William 
Sharp,  commander  of  US.  troops,  that  the 
decision  to  surrender  had  been  made. 

It  was  May  5.  1942,  when  "Gus"  Mancuso 
and  his  buddies  were  called  together  by  their 
lieutenant  and  told  to  prepare  to  surrender 
the  next  day  to  the  Japanese. 

"The  lieutenant  said  he  needed  four  vol- 
unteers to  take  a  truck  to  our  outposts  and 
pick  up  the  weapons  which  would  be  turned 
over  to  the  Japanese."  Mr  Mancuso  recalled. 
•He  said  the  Japanese  promised  good  treat- 
ment If  we  gave  them  no  more  trouble. 

"I  figured  this  detail  was  my  chance  even 
though  I  had  been  In  the  Army  long  enough 
to  know  not  to  volunteer.  I  raised  my  hand 
and  three  of  my  buddies,  seeing  It,  Joined 
me.  We  got  the  truck  and  spent  the  night 
picking  up  the  machlneguns  and  rifles. 

"I  told  my  buddies  I  wasn't  going  back  and 
they  said  they  were  with  me  " 

Mr  Mancuso  said  his  thought  was  to  make 
his  way  to  the  sea.  get  a  boat  and  Join 
American  forces  somewhere  else.  The  Idea 
of  remaining  as  a  guerrilla  hadn't  occurred 
yet. 

The  truck  ran  out  of  water,  as  luck  would 
have  It,  so  they  couldn't  have  returned  to 
their  outfit  before  the  Japanese  arrived  Mr. 
Mancuso.  who  still  shows  some  concern  about 
disobeying  orders,  said  he  gave  out  the  guns 
to  Filipinos  passing  through  on  their  way 
Into  the  hills  to  continue  fighting  for  their 
homeland. 

"We  followed  them  and  walked  for  2  weeks 
never  knowing  where  we  were.  We  ate  off 
the  land  and  It  wasn't  much.  I  wore  out  a 
new  pair  of  Army  shoes  and  when  we  arrived 
at  a  little  Manobo  tribe  village  all  of  us  were 
Sick." 

The  Manobos  cared  for  them  until  late 
August  "Gus  ■  Mancuso  figured  It  was  time 
to  move  on. 

"I  figured  I  was  going  to  die  there  of  Ill- 
ness. I  heard  some  other  Americans  were 
still  free  In  the  Jungle  and  In  the  hills  and 
were  forming  guerrilla  bands.  My  buddies 
stayed  behind  and  I  headed  out  alone,  going 
north." 

Most  of  his  hiking  experience  had  been  on 
the  west  side  streets  of  Buffalo,  but  "Gus" 
Mancuso  made  it.  weeks  later,  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mindanao.  There  he  met  Carlos  Garcia. 
Governor  of  the  Island  of  Bohol  to  the  north 
and  later  to  become  President  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Mr.  Garcia  was  forming  resistance  groups 
and  Mr  Mancuso  went  with  him  to  Bohol, 
remaining  there  until  November  when  con- 
tacted by  representatives  of  Col.  Wendell 
Fertlg  who  was  forming  a  guerrilla  organiza- 
tion In  Mindanao  and  needed  every  Ameri- 
can soldier  and  sailor  he  could  get. 

Then,  of  all  things,  romance  entered  the 
picture 

The  small  boat  taking  Mr.  Mancuso  to 
Mindanao  ran  Into  a  storm  and  put  Into 
the  tiny  Island  of  Camlguln  between  Bohol 
and  Mindanao  He  made  friends  with  a 
family  named  Gatasl  and  especially  with 
itieir  pretty  19-year-old  daughter,  Predlcta. 
Within  a  short  time  they  were  married,  not 
exactly  In  line  with  regulations  for  activity 
behind  enemy  lines. 

Mr.  Mancuso  returned  to  Mindanao.  Join- 
ing a  force  commanded  by  Lt.  Col.  Ernest 
McCUsh  It  was  the  110th  DlvUlon.  10th 
Military  District,  as  designated  by  Colonel 
Fertlg  Mr.  Mancuso  was  made  a  lieutenant 
and  given  a  combat  unit  whose  Job  It  was 
to  seek  out  and  battle  small  groups  of  Jap- 
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anese.  part  of  the  hit-and-run  tactics  of  the 
guerrillas,  all  aimed  at  tying  up  Japanese 
forces  on  the  Island 

The  months  went  by  with  the  Americana 
sustaining  themselves  with  the  help  of 
friendly  Filipinos.  Including  the  Emano 
family  Later  supplies  were  sent  In  by  sub- 
marines 

On  March  9.   1944,  a  son  was  born  to  Mr. 
itnd  Mrs   Mancuso  on  the  Island  of  Camlguln 
He  was  named  Arthur,  for  the  general.     His 
father  had  a  brief  visit  with  him  before  going 
back  Into  the  Mindanao  Jungle 

In  February  1945 — the  Philippines  now  In- 
vaded by  American  forces— Mr  Mancuso  was 
repatriated  to  Leyte. 

There  he  e.xplalned  to  unsympathetic  of- 
ficers that  he  had  a  wife  and  son  on  Camlguln 
and  wanted  to  bring  them  to  Leyte.  He  re- 
ceived reluctant  permission  to  go  after  them. 
Mrs  Mancuso  and  Arthur  were  brought  to 
Leyte  and  Lieutenant  Mancusco  then  was 
able  to  arrange  passage  on  a  San  Francisco- 
tx>und  ship 

Arthur  Is  :^  recent  graduate  of  Erie  County 
Technical  Institute  The  Mancusos  have 
five  other  children,  Augustine,  17;  Dorothy, 
15,  Catherine,  14:  Andrew.  Junior.  9;  and 
Ann  Marie.  7— all  born  In  Buffalo. 

•Gus"  Mancuso  has  one  more  desire,  but 
the  pay  of  a  Government  elevator  operator 
apparently  will  prevent  It.  He  would  like  to 
be  able  to  attend  another  reunion  of  his  old 
Mindanao  guerrillas 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  introduced  today  deserves  enactment, 
and  I  intend  to  do  everything  I  can.  as 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee  which  will 
pass  on  the  measure,  to  hasten  its  favor- 
able consideration  by  our  committee  and 
by  the  Senate 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  FOR  S. 
2176.  TO  EXTEND  FEDERAL  MEAT 
INSPECTION  AND  TO  PERMIT  CO- 
OPERATION WITH  STATE  MEAT 
INSPECTION  SERVICES 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  In  all 
further  printings  of  S.  2176,  the  meat  In- 
spection bill  which  I  have  introduced, 
the  name  of  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr,  Williams]  be  listed  as  a 
sponsor  of  the  legislation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  in  or- 
der to  make  a  statement  concerning  the 
Seneca  Indians,  is  it  necessary  for  me  to 
ask  that  the  rule  of  germaneness  be 
waived? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. No.  The  rule  of  germaneness  of 
debate  has  been  waived  while  the  Sen- 
ate is  considering  the  present  unfinished 
business  that  was  just  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  thank  the  Chair. 


provided  that  the  Senecas  should  have 
their  land  in  perpetuity.  When  it  was 
decided  that  the  building  of  the  Kinzua 
Dam  would  require  the  taking  of  some  of 
that  land,  a  long,  drawn-out  court  battle 
ensued,  and  we  who  opposed  the  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty  lost.  Construction  of 
the  dam  is  almost  complete,  and  Indian 
lands  will  be  flooded  this  fall. 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  and  I  In- 
troduced proposed  legislation  to  com- 
pensate the  Senecas  for  this  taking,  and 
a  similar  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
House.  The  Indian  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Interior  Committee  held 
extensive  hearings  on  the  measure  and 
reported  a  fine  bill  which  was  promptly 
passed  by  the  House.  A  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Aflairs 
Committee  has  scheduled  hearings  on 
the  measure  on  March  2.  That  is  where 
we  stand  now. 

Meanwhile,  what  has  happened  to  the 
500  Senecas  who  must  leave  their  homes 
by  October  1?  Have  they  been  able  to 
plan  new  homesltes  or  begin  construc- 
tion? No.  Mr.  President,  because  until 
the  Senate  passes  the  bill,  the  Indians 
cannot  even  obtain  loans  to  begin  con- 
struction. Until  they  are  guaranteed  a 
fixed  amount  of  compensation  they  can- 
not con.struct  the  homes,  roads,  utility 
facilities,  schools,  and  public  buildings 
which  they  will  need  by  October  1.  In 
the  short  space  of  7  months  they  will 
have  to  construct  two  entirely  new  com- 
munities— and  they  cannot  even  borrow 
the  money  to  begin. 

The  injustice  of  this  situation  should 
be  apparent  to  all.  Now  we  must  deter- 
mine to  enact  this  legislation  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  House  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  bill.  The  record  which  was 
made  in  the  other  body  should  preclude 
the  necessity  for  delay  here.  I  would 
hope  that  this  measure  could  be  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  soon  after 
the  March  hearing  as  possible.  The 
Senecas  have  already  suffered  by  our 
violation  of  this  treaty.  Let  us  do  what 
we  can  to  minimize  the  hardship  by 
making  sure  that  they  receive  sufficient 
and  speedy  compensation. 


SENECA  INDIANS  AND  KINZUA  DAM 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on 
Washington's  Birthday  in  1961,  the  New 
York  Times  published  an  editorial  de- 
ploring the  violation  of  one  of  our  oldest 
treaties.  The  Pickering  Treaty  with  the 
Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  signed  during 
the  administration  of  our  first  President. 


RESOLUTION  OF  ONEIDA  COUNTY. 
NY..  BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  move  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  eliminate  the  Rome  Air  Materiel 
Area  from  Grifflss  Air  Force  Base  in 
Rome.  NY..  Is  a  source  of  grave  con- 
cern. As  the  Oneida  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  has  pointed  out.  there  has 
been  no  adequate  Information  from  the 
Defense  Department  as  to  the  reasoning 
and  the  full  cost  savings  which  are 
claimed.  In  fact,  there  Is  a  strong  con- 
viction In  the  area  that  the  President 
himself,  to  whom  thousands  of  communi- 
cations have  been  addressed,  knows  none 
of  the  details  behind  the  move  which  Is 
being  carried  out  by  the  Pentagon  in  the 
name  of  economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  resolution  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Oneida  County 
Board  of  Suj?ervlsors. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Hecord,  as  follows: 

REsoLtrnoN  28  bt  the  Board  or  Supebvtsors, 
Oneida  Countt,  NY. 

Whereas  the  Defense  Department  of  the 
United  States  has  announced  and  confirmed 
the  proposed  removal  and  dispersal  of  the 
Rome  Air  Materiel  Area  (ROAMA)  for  rea- 
sons of  economy  In  national  defense  spend- 
ing of  Federal  tax  moneys;  and 

Whereas  the  most  sincere  and  diligent  ef- 
forts of  legislators  and  executive  officials  of 
local.  State  and  national  governmental 
bodies,  and  of  competent  and  respected  busi- 
ness leaders  have  not  been  able  to  Influence 
officials  of  the  Defense  Department  to  pro- 
vide to  the  citizen  taxpayers  of  upstate  New 
York  bona  fide,  detailed  justification  of 
claimed  economies  involved  in  the  proposed 
removal  of  ROAMA:  and 

Whereas  detailed,  bona  fide  studies  of  the 
overall  effect  of  the  loss  of  ROAMA  on  the 
economic  well-being  of  upstate  New  York 
have  produced  Incontrovertible  evidence  that 
such  effect  will  be  disastrous  to  the  welfare 
of  this  area,  and  will  In  fact  bring  severe 
hardship   to   thousands  of  our  people;    and 

Whereas  these  studies  have,  In  fact,  con- 
clusively demonstrated  that  the  overall  ef- 
fect on  real  costs  to  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  can  only  be  mate- 
rially Increased  by  the  dispersal  to  other 
facilities  of  the  ROAMA  function  of  world- 
wide supply  of  ground  electronic  defense 
equipment;  and 

Whereas  the  Mohawk  Valley  of  upstate 
New  York  has  for  years  been  officially  desig- 
nated as  an  area  of  economically  depressed 
conditions  with  high  unemployment;  and 

Whereas  for  the  reasons  above  specified 
thousands  of  the  citizen  taxpayers  of  this 
area  have  expressed  their  concern  and  their 
chagrin,  their  feeling  of  having  been  "let 
down"  by  an  agency  of  their  Government  In 
Washington,  and  have  Individually  appealed 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's announcement  In  this  matter:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  Oneida  County  Board 
of  Supervisors,  speaking  sincerely  for  the 
many  thousands  of  citizens  In  the  Mohawk 
Valley  of  upstate  New  York,  does  hereby 
respectfully  memorialize  and  petition  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  Intercede  In 
this  matter,  and.  In  fact,  implores  the  Presi- 
dent to  controvert  and  cancel  the  proposed 
removal  of  ROAMA,  thus  permitting  the  In- 
dustrial, business,  and  human  resources  of 
this  area  to  continue  their  rightful  role  in 
the  defense  of  our  Nation,  at  the  same  time 
retaining  a  major  facility  which  has  been  and 
Is  vital  to  the  economic  welfare  of  this  area; 
and   be   It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of"  this  resolution 
shall  be  dispatched  forthwith  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  to  both  New  York 
Senators;  to  all  individual  members  of  the 
New  York  congressional  delegation;  to  all 
Individual  New  York  State  legislators  repre- 
senting all  upstate  New  York  counties  and 
to  the  mayors  of  the  cities  of  Rome.  Utica, 
and   Syracuse. 


NOMINATIONS  REPORTED  FAVOR- 
ABLY BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
In  executive  session,  I  report  favorably 
from  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  the  nomination  of  Freder- 
ick C.  Belen,  of  Michigan,  to  be  Deputy 
Postmaster  General,  vice  Sidney  W. 
Bishop,  resigned,  and  the  nomination  of 
William  M.  McMillan,  of  Texas,  to  be 


an   Assistant  Postmaster  General,  vice 
Frederick  C.  Belen,  elevated. 

The  nominations,  which  were  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  committee,  are  in 
the  nature  of  promotions.  Mr.  Belen's 
promotion  is  to  the  position  of  Deputy 
Postmaster  General,  and  Mr.  McMillan's 
promotion  Is  to  the  position  of  an  As- 
sistant Postmaster  General. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  nomina- 
tions, so  that  the  nominees  may  assume 
the  duties  of  their  offices. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. As  in  executive  session,  and  with- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
firmed, and  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  rec- 
ognition that  the  Senate  has  given  to 
Fred  Belen  by  confirming  his  nomina- 
tion to  be  Deputy  Postmaster  General 
of  the  United  States  is  a  richly  deserved 
one.  Fred  Belen  has  had  a  long  career 
in  the  postal  service,  including  years  of 
service  with  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  Many  of 
us  know  him  well.  All  of  us  in  Michi- 
gan who  know  him  have  the  highest  re- 
gard for  him  and  are  delighted  that 
President  Johnson  and  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Gronouski  have  presented  to  us  this 
afternoon  an  opE>ortunity  of  demonstrat- 
ing our  admiration  for  him  by  advising 
and  consenting  to  his  nomination. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  every 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  and  others  who  were 
familiar  with  the  activities  of  the  nomi- 
nees in  the  past  spoke  openly  in  the  hear- 
in  .  today  in  praise  of  both  nominees, 
especially  Mr.  Belen. 

I  am  highly  pleased  that  Mr.  Belen's 
nomination  to  be  Deputy  Postmaster 
General  has  been  confirmed.  Senators 
may  recall  that  some  years  ago  I  visited 
Europe  and  studied  post  office  opera- 
tions there.  Mr.  Belen  accompanied  me 
on  that  Investigation.  At  that  time  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  learn  at  first 
hand  of  his  outstanding  capability.  I 
know  he  has  the  makings  of  a  very  good 
Deputy  Postmaster  General. 


ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AT  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
text  of  the  speech  which  President  John- 
son is  delivering  today  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  is  not  yet 
available  in  this  city.  But  summaries  of 
its  content  are  already  on  the  news 
tickers. 

It  appears  from  these  reports,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  address  is  a  major 
expression  on  foreign  policy  and  the 
problems  which  confront  us  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  The  President  notes 
the  handling  of  the  difficulty  at  Guan- 
tanamo  and  the  problem  with  Panama. 
In  both  instances  his  attitude  now,  as 
it  has  been,  is  one  of  a  maturity,  a  re- 
straint and  responsibiUty  befitting  a 
great  nation.  This  attitude  which  he  has 
consistently  maintained  has  already  done 
a  great  deal  to  bring  about  the  most  ef- 
fective possible  handling  of  these  po- 
tentially explosive  situations.    Insofar  as 


Cyprus  is  concerned,  the  President  makes 
clear  in  his  statement  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  help  in  any  constructive  way 
which  may  open  up,  but  that  we  will 
avoid — and,  I  believe,  most  properly — 
a  direct  military  involvement  in  that  dis- 
pute. He  stresses,  too,  the  fact  that  the 
Vietnamese  conflict  is  primarily  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  and  its  people,  that  our  role  is 
to  fulfill  our  commitments  to  assist  them 
to  attain  stability,  but  it  is  not  to  place 
ourselves  in  the  forefront  of  that  con- 
flict. And  while  providing  this  assur- 
ance, he  delivers  a  most  timely  warning 
to  the  Communists  that  they  are  playing 
a  most  dangerous  game  in  the  aggres- 
sive acts  which  they  are  committing  In 
the  area. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  Mr. 
Johnson  did  well  to  note  that  the  Com- 
munist bloc  is  not  Immune  to  Interna- 
tional difficulties,  that  intracamp  diver- 
gences such  as  those  between  China  and 
Russia  are  in  many  ways  far  more  pro- 
found than  our  own.  This  is  a  healthy 
antidote  to  a  tendency  among  some  in 
the  Nation  to  push  the  panic  button  and 
to  bewail  what  is  seen  as  an  American 
monopoly  on  international  hard  times — 
a  tendency  particularly  visible  in  an  elec- 
tion year. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Johnson's 
speech  in  California  is  that  of  a  Presi- 
dent who  grasps  the  world's  realities  and 
who  seeks  to  deal  with  them  with  ma- 
turity and  responsibility  and  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  goal  of  securing  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  a  world  at  peace.  He  is  to  be 
commended  for  laying  it  on  the  line,  to 
the  end  that  the  American  people  may 
have  a  balanced  picture  of  what  we  face 
in  the  world  from  where  we  stand. 


FARM  ORGANIZATION  POLICIES 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senate  prepares  to  deliberate  on 
farm  legislation  in  the  near  future,  I  be- 
lieve that  my  colleagues  will  be  interested 
in  a  public  affairs  editorial  broadcast  by 
radio  station  KCMO  on  February  8, 
"Farm  Organization  Policies."  This  edi- 
torial clearly  presents  the  problem  of  the 
farmer:  "It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  for 
a  man  to  own  half  a  county  to  earn  a 
living  on  a  farm";  also,  the  need  for  farm 
leaders  to  "reevaluate  their  position  in 
this  respect  *  •  •  compromise  and  pull 
together  to  work  for  the  betterment  of 
the  most  important  single  business  in  the 
country."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  editorial  from  the 
Springfield,  Mo.,  Leader-Press  of  Feb- 
ruary 4,  "The  Law  of  Demand,"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as   follows: 

Speak  Up 

It's  time  to  speak  up.  KCMO  broadcasting 
presents  an  editorial  on  farm  organization 
policies. 

New  reports  show  that  farm  population 
continues  to  drop  fast,  with  a  loss  of  5,000 
farms  In  Missouri  this  pcist  year  and  a  de- 
crease of  2,000  in  the  number  of  farms  In 
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Kansas  for  the  past  12  months.  Actually, 
there  have  been  corresponding  declines  for 
all  States  In  the  country  except  Idaho  where 
the  number  of  farms  held  steady. 

Farm  families  make  up  only  around  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  population  at  this  time; 
and  while  a  high  percentage  of  the  Nation's 
work  force  is  Involved  In  agriculture  Indi- 
rectly, farmers  dont  carry  the  weight  In  Con- 
gress that  they  have  In  past  years.  In  addi- 
tion, farm  organization  spokesmen  haven't 
been  able  to  agree  on  the  type  of  legislation 
that  Is  best  for  agriculture;  this  disagreement 
has  certainly  been  a  detriment  to  the 
Industry 

There  Is  no  magic  answer  to  the  farm 
problem,  but  surely  the  answer  should  be 
found  In  making  family-size  farms  a  place 
where  normal  American  families  can  earn 
a  decent,  respectable  living  It  ought  not 
to  be  necessary  for  a  man  to  own  half  a 
county  to  earn  a  living  on  a  farm. 

Some  farm  organization  leaders  feel  that 
we  must  have  strict  quotas  designed  to  keep 
production  In  line  with  demand  and  that 
farm  operators  should  respect  such  quotas. 
Others  feel  that  we  have  already  drifted  en- 
tirely too  far  from  the  market  system  In 
which  supply  and  demand  regulate  produc- 
tion, and  that  farm  programs  should  take 
a  new  direction.  The  Issue  has  been  a  wedge 
that  has  split  farm  representation  badly:  the 
chances  of  passing  suitable  farm  bills  can't 
be  good  until  farm  organizations  do  present 
a  united  front,  particularly  with  farm  popu- 
lation making  up  a  relatively  small  portion 
of  the  total. 

It  is.  undoubtedly,  time  that  farm  leaders 
reevaluate  their  position  In  this  respect  •  •  • 
compromise  and  pull  together  to  work  for 
the  betterment  of  the  most  important  single 
business   In   the  country. 

I  Prom    the    Springfield    (Mo.)    Leader-Press, 

Feb. 4,  19641 

The  Law  or  Demand 

If  American  farmers  want  any  substantial 
Federal  assistance  In  maintaining  the  prices 
of  what  they  grow,  they're  going  to  have  to 
cut  production  and  bring  it  down  to  a  vol- 
ume more  commensurate  with  demand. 

That.  In  effect.  Is  what  President  Johnson 
said  when  he  offered  his  farm  program  to 
Congress  last  Friday.  In  fact,  the  new  Presl- 
dents  program  doesn't  differ  greatly  from 
that  of  his  predecessor,  the  late  President 
Kennedy. 

Whatever  Congress  may  think  about  It.  Mr. 
Johnson  U  already  pushing  toward  that  goal. 
In  hU  earlier  budget  message  to  Congress,  the 
suggested  appropriations  for  the  whole  Fed- 
eral agricultural  program  were  slashed  a 
sharp  16  percent — from  $6.9  billion  this  year 
to  $5.8  billion  for  next  year.  And  the  budget 
for  direct  farm  subsidies  In  the  form  of  price 
supports  was  trimmed  back  from  $19  billion 
to  $1.7  billion. 

In  both  cases,  this  reverses  the  steady  push 
higher  of  agriculture  budgets  In  the  past  and 
Is  rather  Indicative  of  the  President's  Inten- 
tions. If  any  more  spelling  out  is  required. 
liT  Johnson  has  let  It  be  known  be  goes  along 
with  Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman  in  his 
thinking,  which  has  been  that  If  farmers 
want  price  supports,  they  are  not  only  going 
to  have  to  try.  they  must  actually  succeed 
In  cutting  production. 

We're  sure  that,  whatever  farm  organiza- 
tions and  farmers  may  think  of  this,  the 
American  taxpayers  will  be  preponderantly 
m  favor  of  It. 

Alter  the  resounding  defeat  of  his  wheat 
program  last  May.  we're  skeptical  that  Mr 
Freeman  or  Mr.  Johnson  will  permit  a  pro- 
gram to  be  offered  on  a  compulsory  cutback 
basis.  Rather,  new  programs  will  be  tailored 
along  the  line  of  the  one  for  feed  grains, 
which  provides  for  voluntary  cooperation. 
But  this  has  it«  built-in  compulsions  in  that 
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the  farmer  who  doesn't  cooperate  is  left  out 
in  the  cold  when  It  comes  to  Federal  price 
supports. 

The  thing  about  It  is  that  the  feed  grain 
program  Is  working  reasonably  well,  and  sur- 
pluses have  dwindled,  as  have  Government 
holdings  In  those  grains. 

The  President  didn't  spell  out  any  of  the 
mechanics  for  his  plan— probably  they 
haven't  been  worked  out  In  entirety  yet— but 
he  did  suggest  compensatory  payments,  ap- 
parently along  the  line  of  the  Brannon  plan 
that  was  rejected  some  15  years  or  more  ago. 

No  doubt  about  It.  the  President's  plan  will 
meet  strong  opposition  from  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  which  claims  the 
largest  membership  of  any  farm  organization. 
The  Farm  Bureau  usually  battles  any  plan 
that  Is  not  Its  own.  and  this  Is  far  removed 
from  what  It  has  proposed  In  any  of  iU  pro- 
gram  suggestions. 

But  there's  no  denying  the  trend,  either, 
something  Mr.  Johnson  Is  too  sharp  a  poli- 
tician to  overlook  or  misread,  and  the  trend 
Is  to  cut  off  farm  subsidies,  farm  programs 
unless  they  actually  can  accomplish  what 
they're  supposed  to  do.  cut  down  the  sur- 
pluses as  well  as  aid  farm  Income. 


CRITICISM  OP  TESTIMONY  OF 
ROGER  FREEMAN  ON  EDUCATION 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  authoritative  voices  In 
the  country  on  the  subject  of  financing 
education  and  the  related  topic  of  Fed- 
eral aid  is  Mr.  Roger  Freeman  of  the 
Hoover  Institution  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. Last  spring  he  testified  before  the 
Education  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
of  which  I  am  a  member.  When  the 
hearings  were  printed  they  Included,  un- 
known to  Mr.  Freeman,  a  letter  to  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  critical  of  Mr. 
Freeman's  testimony.  Inasmuch  as  the 
latter  never  had  an  opportunity  to  reply 
to  such  criticism,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  Mr. 
Freeman's  letter  to  me  of  January  28. 
1964.  in  which  he  comments  on  the 
criticism  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Hoover  Institution 
ON  War.  Revolution,  and  Peace, 

Stanford.  Calif..  January  28, 1964. 
The  Honorable  Baut  Golowatek, 
The  U.S.  Senate, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Last  May  27  I  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  on  title  IV  of  the  pending 
National  Education  Improvement  Act  of 
1963  (S.  580)  dealing  with  higher  education. 
My  prepared  statement  was  placed  In  the 
record  of  the  committee  and  appears  on 
pages  1272-1295  ("Education  Legislation." 
1963.  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  U.S.  Senate.  88th  Cong..  Ist 
sess.).  You  also  Inserted  my  statement  In 
the  Congressional  Record,  volume  109.  part 
7.  pages  9464-9473. 

After  the  hearings  report  was  published  I 
found  that  Immediately  following  my  state- 
ment a  letter  was  Inserted,  from  Mr.  John 
D.  Mlllett.  President  of  Miami  University  to 
the  Subcommittee  Chairman  Senator  Watne 
Morse,  which  charges  me  with  "misinforma- 
tion." "misinterpretation."  "statistical  mis- 
representation."  etc.  (pp.  1295-96  of  the  hear- 
ings report). 


1  did  not  know  of  this  letter  until  after 
the  hearings  were  closed  and  the  report  had 
been  printed.  I  therefore  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  answer  the  charges  In  the  publica- 
tion In  which  they  appeared.  These  charges 
are  wholly  unsubstantiated  and  merely  fab- 
ricated claims  which  can  easily  be  disproved. 
However  since  they  were  publicly  levied.  I 
believe  that  I  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  answering  them  publicly.  I  would  appre- 
ciate It  very  much.  Senator.  If  you  could  give 
the  proper  publicity  to  this  letter  so  that 
the  Members  of  Congress  may  Judge  the  facts 
for  themselves. 

I  quoted  In  my  statement  the  conclusions 
of  the  Commission  on  Financing  Higher  Edu- 
cation, sponsored  by  the  Association  of 
American  Universities,  which  were  unequivo- 
cally opposed  to  an  extension  of  Federal  aid 
to   higher   education: 

"This  commission  has  reached  the  unani- 
mous conclusion  that  we  as  a  nation  should 
call  a  halt  at  this  time  to  the  Introduction 
of  new  programs  of  direct  Federal  aid  to  col- 
leges and  universities.  We  also  believe  It 
undesirable  for  the  Government  to  expand 
the  scope  of  Its  scholarship  aid  to  individual 
students.  Our  position  is  based  on  what 
we  regard  as  conclusive  considerations.' 

I  also  quoted  one  of  the  members  of  the 
commission,  President  Carter  Davidson,  of 
Union   College: 

"One  brood  highway  to  financial  secxirlty 
the  members  of  the  commission  viewed 
unanimously  as  the  'primrose  path  that  leads 
to  the  everlasting  bonfire.'  ThU  road  was 
named  Federal  Government  support.  Some 
of  us  at  first  felt  that  we  should  even  ad- 
vocate that  the  Federal  Government  should 
withdraw  Its  support  from  those  areas  which 
It  is  now  already  subsidizing,  but  we  finally 
agreed  that  this  step  was  impracticable  and 
that  we  would  be  satisfied  If  the  Federal 
Government  would  stop  where  it  now  Is  and 
give  to  private  Initiative  the  chance  to  show 
that  It  really  believes  sufficiently  in  higher 
education  to  give  it  ample  support." » 

Mr.  MUlett  admitted  that  the  quotation  is 
accurate,  but  added: 

"The  real  point  Is  that  the  quotation  is 
also  historical.  Only  the  footnote  gives  the 
date  of  the  report,  which  was  1952.  He  does 
not  point  out  that  the  statement  advocated 
a  halt  to  the  Introduction  of  new  programs  'at 
this  time."  The  commission  was  not  trying  to 
speak  for  all  time.  It  was  speaking  primar- 
ily about  the  decade  of  the  1950's  which  lay 
ahead." 

Mr.  Mlllett  went  on  to  say  that  the  com- 
mission failed  to  foresee  the  subsequent  great 
enrollment  growth  which  has  changed  the 
situation  greaUy  since  1962. 

But  a  few  months  earlier,  in  an  article.  "Fi- 
nancing Higher  Education:  10  Years  Later" 
in  the  Educational  Record  for  January  1963 
Mr.  Mlllett  wrote  that,  "the  conclusions  of 
the  Commission  on  Financing  Higher  Edu- 
cation have  not  been  outdated  either  by 
events  or  by  further  analysis." 

So.  while  In  his  article  in  January  1963  Mr. 
Mlllett  told  his  readers  that  the  conclusions 
of  the  commission  were  still  valid  and  had 
not  been  outdated  by  events,  he  then  charged 
me  before  the  Labor  and  Welfare  Commit- 
tee with  using  a  quotation  that  is  "historical" 
and  no  longer  valid. 

Mr.  MUlett's  Inconsistency  can  easily  be  ex- 
plained. The  Commission  on  Financing 
Higher  Education  was  created  by  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Universities  for  the 
purpose  of  counteracting  the  recommenda- 
tions of  President  Truman's  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  (known  as  Zook  Commls- 
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>  "Nature  and  Needs  of  Higher  Education"; 
The  report  of  the  Commission  on  Financing 
Higher  Education.  Columbia  University 
Press.  1952.  pp.  157-168. 

» Carter  Davidson,  "Blind  Alleys  In  College 
Finance."  the  Educational  Record,  April  1953. 


sion)  which  had  advocated  large  Federal 
grants-in-aid  to  public  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. The  membership  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Financing  Higher  Education  in- 
cluded: Detlev  M.  Bronk,  president  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  Paul  H.  Buck,  provost 
of  Harvard  University.  Lee  A.  DuBridge. 
president  of  the  CalUornia  Institute  of 
Technology,  J.  E.  Wallace  Sterling,  president 
of  Stanford  University.  Henry  M.  Wrlston, 
president  of  Brown  University,  etc. 

Mr.  Mlllett  served  as  the  commission's  staff 
director.  In  his  mentioned  article  in  Janu- 
ary 1963  he  wrote  that,  "this  was  the  most 
comprehensive  study  of  higher  education 
ever  undertaken  In  the  United  States  up  to 
this  time.  I  am  tempted  to  add  that  it  was 
a  study  the  full  importance  of  which  was  not 
Immediately  realized.  Now.  10  years  later. 
It  may  be  better  evaluated." 

Mr.  Millett's  national  reputation  was 
largely  established  by  this  study  of  which 
he  is  Justly  proud.  There  is  Just  one  fly  In 
the  ointment:  The  commission  came  out 
squarely  and  forcefully  against  Federal  aid 
to  higher  education — as  the  quotations  I 
gave  earlier  prove — but  Mr.  Mlllett  now 
favors  Federal  aid.  Thus  he  found  my  state- 
ment embarrassing  and  wrote  to  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  that 
the  quotation  I  used  was  historical  and 
formed  without  knowledge  of  the  present 
situation — a  few  months  after  he  had  praised 
the  commission's  findings  as  not  outdated 
by  events  or  further  analysis  (but  without 
citing  the  conclusions  against  Federal  aid). 
In  trying  to  ease  his  own.  admittedly  diffi- 
cult, situation,  Mr.  Mlllett  then  charged  me 
with  misrepresentation.  This  is  a  clever 
trick — If  one  can  get  away  with  It. 

Mr.  Millett's  other  claims  are  of  the  same 
order.     For  example,  he  wrote: 

"Moreover  Mr.  Freeman  does  not  cite  his 
sources  for  various  enrollment  projections. 
He  gives  us  an  average  of  four  projections 
but  I  cannot  find  out  what  they  are." 

My  statement  cited  the  sources  quite 
clearly:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Pop- 
ulation Reports,  series  P-20,  Nos.  52,  89,  and 
120,  series  P-25,  No.  232.  This  is  as  spe- 
cific as  I  could  be.  Anybody  familiar  with 
statistical  techniques  can  easily  check  and 
verify  the  figures  with  these  Census  Bureau 
publications. 

Mr.  Mlllett  charged  me  with  being,  "guilty 
of  statistical  misrepresentation  when  he  uses 
averages  for  all  levels  of  education  from 
which  to  draw  certain  conclusions  about  edu- 
cational needs." 

The  fact  Is  that  my  tables,  which  appear 
on  pages  1278  and  1279  of  the  hearings  show 
historical  data  and  projections  for  each  level 
of  education — kindergarten  and  elementary, 
high  school,  college  and  professional 
schools — separately,  and  then  a  combined 
total.  The  data  can  easily  be  verified  with 
the  Census  Bureau  reports. 

Mr.  Mlllett  charged  that  I  "say  nothing 
about  differential  enrollment  expansion  In 
the  future  between  public  Institutions  of 
higher  education  and  private  institutions  of 
higher  education." 

This  Is  simply  not  true.  I  pointed  out  (p. 
1275  of  the  hearings)  that  enrollment  at 
public  IHL  has  increased  226  percent,  at 
private  IHL  only  131  percent  since  1940.  that 
the  difference  In  tuition  rates — which  now 
average  four  times  higher  in  private  than 
In  public  IHL — makes  It  too  expensive  for 
many  parents  to  send  their  children  to  pri- 
vate institutions  and  that  the  competitive 
position  of  private  IHL  is  deteriorating. 
Mr.  Mlllett  wrote: 

"It  would  look  as  if  Mr.  Freeman,  in  the 
name  of  efficient  utilization  of  plant,  wants 
to  compel  students  to  conform  to  a  3-year, 
12-month  program  of  education,  as  opposed 
to  a  4-year,  9-month  program  of  education." 
Mr.  Mlllett  said,  "It  would  look  as  if  •  •  •" 
It  probably  looks  so   to  nobody  but  to  Mr. 


Mlllett.  Nowhere  did  I  suggest  that  students 
should  be  compelled  to  go  through  a  3-year. 
12-month  college  education.  I  did  suggest 
that  plant  facilities  be  used  the  year  around. 
Students  may  get  their  12  quarters  or  6 
semesters  or  9  trimesters  in  3  or  4  or  more 
years,  as  they  please. 

Mr.  Millett's  charge  that  I  Ignore  "the  fact 
that  many  students  need  summer  employ- 
ment In  order  to  help  meet  the  financial 
burden  of  higher  education"  is  without  sub- 
stance. Students  can  take  off  a  quarter  in 
the  summer  or  at  some  other  time  If  they 
want  to  take  a  Job.  Nor  does  Mr.  Millett's 
claim  that  I  completely  Ignore  the  number 
of  Institutions  on  a  semester  calendar  which 
also  have  a  summer  session.  Summer  ses- 
sions, in  most  cases,  are  only  short — about 
6  weeks  on  the  average — and  attended  by  only 
about  one-third  the  regular  enrollment. 
They  are  no  substitute  for  all-year  use  of  in- 
structional and  other  facilities  on  a  regular 
basis  which,  according  to  expert  testimony 
I  cited,  can  extend  the  capacity  of  available 
plant  by  one-fourth  to  one-third. 

I  could  go  on  and  dissect  and  disprove 
each  paragraph  in  Mr.  Millett's  letter.  But 
this  would  take  more  time  and  space  than 
seems  Justified.  The  fact  Is  that  there  is  no 
substance  or  substantiation  whatsoever  for 
Mr.  Millett's  claim  that  "all  the  way  through 
Mr.  Freeman's  testimony  there  are  items  of 
misinformation  or  misinterpretation  which 
each  by  itself  seems  relatively  minor,  but 
which  in  total  can  be  quite  damaging." 

Damaging  to  what  or  to  whom? 

The  fact  is  that  all  of  my  statements  are 
clearly  documented  and  can  easily  be  veri- 
fied by  reference  to  the  specific  citations. 
They  include  no  major  or  minor  misinforma- 
tion. My  statement  can  be  damaging  only 
to  Mr.  Millett's  ambition  to  reconcile  his  ad- 
vocacy of  expanded  Federal  tUd  to  higher 
education  with  the  findings  and  conclusions 
of  the  Commission  which  he  served  as  staff 
director.  This  is  a  problem  which  he  cannot 
solve  by  levying  reckless  charges  against  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Roger  A.  Freeman. 


PRAISES  USTS  OFFICE  IN  JAPAN 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  day  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
E.  E.  Swofford,  president  of  the  Alaska 
Travel  Promotion  Association,  which  I 
desire  to  share  with  my  colleagues.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
be  printed  following  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Swofford  reported  to  me  that  the 
recent  trip  to  Japan  by  a  group  of  Alas- 
kans who  went  over  to  promote  travel 
to  Alaska  from  the  island  nation  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Pacific  met  with  a  warm 
reception  everywhere  and  had  a  tremen- 
dously successful  stay. 

Mr.  Swofford  went  on  to  say  that  much 
of  the  success  can  be  attributed  to  the 
help  given  by  the  U.S.  Travel  Service  of- 
fice in  Japan,  headed  by  Mr.  Martin 
Pray.  Mr.  Swofford.  as  will  be  noted, 
is  warm  in  his  praise  of  Mr.  Pray's  lead- 
ership which  has  brought  about  effective 
accomplishments  by  the  Travel  Service 
oflBce  in  Japan.  With  these  conclusions. 
I  find  myself  in  hearty  agreement.  I  was 
in  Tokyo  not  long  after  the  oflBce  had 
been  opened  and  was  favorably  impressed 
by  the  ability  and  diligence  of  the  staff 
under  Mr.  Pray's  direction;  and  from 
others  I  learned  of  the  real  and  helpful 
work  which  had  already  been  made  in 
creating  interest  in  travel  to  the  United 
States  by  Japanese  people. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Alaska  Travel  Promotion  Absocution, 

Seattle,  Wash.,  February  10, 1964. 
The  Honorable  E.  L.  Bartlett. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bartlett:  A  group  of  15 
members  of  the  Alaska  Travel  Promotion  As- 
sociation, which  included  4  Eskimos  and 
Miss  Alaska,  have  Just  returned  from  a  tour 
of  Japan  promoting  Alaska  as  a  tourist  des- 
tination. Without  exception,  all  of  us  who 
were  involved  with  this  program  believe  that 
It  was  a  tremendous  success.  We  had  na- 
tionwide television  coverage;  we  had  dally 
articles  for  about  10  days  In  the  major  Jap- 
anese language  newspapers;  we  had  excel- 
lent coverage  In  the  Englisl  language  news- 
papers; and  we  put  on  a  2-hour  program  for 
six  audience-type  shows  In  Tokyo  and  Osaka. 

None  of  the  above  would  have  been  pos- 
sible had  we  not  had  the  U.S.  Travel 
Service  office  In  Japan  to  organize  this  for 
us.  Mr.  Martin  Pray,  who  is  the  director 
for  USTS  in  Japan,  is  a  topnoch  represent- 
ative for  our  country  in  this  key  post  and 
he  certainly  did  an  outstanding  Job  In  orga- 
nizing our  Alaska  program.  Since  I  lived  in 
Japan  for  6  years  prior  to  coming  to  my 
present  post  with  Pan  American,  I  believe 
I  can  speak  with  some  authority  on  the  im- 
portance of  Mr.  Pray's  Job  in  Japan  and  the 
outstanding   work    he   is   doing. 

I  understand  that  there  is  some  question 
In  the  minds  of  some  of  our  leaders  In  Con- 
gress about  the  value  of  the  U.S.  Travel  Serv- 
ice. I  would  like  for  you  to  know 
the  value  of  this  one  trip  alone  to  Alaska 
more  than  Justifies  continuing  USTS,  whose 
budget  Is  minimum  when  compared  to  many 
of  the  expendlt\ires  required  by  otir  Federal 
Government  and  the  returns  from  which 
are  Inestimable  In  the  promotion  of  peace 
in  the  world. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  E.  SworroRD. 

President. 


"NORIHWIND"  CRUISES  OFF  SIBE- 
RIAN WATERS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  we 
hear  much  of  Russian  fishing  vessels 
equipped  with  heavy  radar  sighted  along 
our  coastline.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
these  ships  are  performing  certain  sur- 
veillance activities  on  behalf  of  the  So- 
viet Union. 

It  is  both  refreshing  and  reassuring  to 
report  to  the  Senate  on  certain  activities 
undertaken  by  our  own  Government. 

Last  fall  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Cutter 
NorthwiTid  undertook  and  successfully 
completed  an  epic  voyage.  The  269 -foot 
icebreaker,  out  of  the  port  of  Seattle, 
sailed  through  the  East  Siberian  Sea,  be- 
tween the  Novo  Sibirskie  Ostrova  and  the 
Siberian  mainland,  deep  into  the  Laptev 
Sea.  This  astonishing  voyage  marks  the 
first  time  on  record  a  U.S.  vessel  has 
penetrated  this  far  into  the  forbidding 
ice-choked  waters  north  of  Siberia. 

The  Coast  Guard  and  the  country  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  Northwind,  her 
skipper,  Capt.  Joseph  P.  Martin,  her  oflB- 
cers  and  the  216  members  of  her  crew.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  roster  of 
the  Northwind's  oiHcers  and  a  list  of  the 
scientific  personnel  who  participated  in 
the  cruise  may  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
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Throughout  the  cruise  oceanography 
sounding,  observations,  and  samples 
were  taken.  The  information  gathered  is 
now  being  analyzed.  It  will  be  of  value 
to  scientists,  to  mariners,  and  it  will  be 
of  assistance  to  us  in  our  defense  ac- 
tivities. 

The  voyage  was  in  no  way  secret.  It 
was  publicly  announced.  There  was  no 
response  from  the  Russians  to  the  an- 
nouncement. It  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  Soviets  kept  the  Northwind  un- 
der radar  surveillance.  At  one  point  in 
the  trip,  a  Soviet  plane  circled  the  ship 
at  low  altitudes.  Aside  from  this  single 
incident,  the  Northwind  had  no  other 
contact  with  Russian  ships  or  planes, 
even  though  it  often  came  as  close  as  15 
miles  to  the  Russian  mainland. 

The  extent  of  the  scientific  work  ac- 
complished on  the  voyage  is  indicated  by 
a  summary  of  the  observational  program 
prepared  by  the  Coast  Guard:  180  serial 
oceanographic  stations.  201  gravity  core 
or  orange  peel  samples.  60  radiosonde  ob- 
servations. 363  surface  synoptic  obser- 
vations, 106  plankton  tows. 

With  this  information  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  determine  more  accurately  the 
flow  of  ocean  current,  the  water  sources 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  the  types  of 
marine  life  which  the  ocean  can  support. 
It  will  be  possible  to  formulate  a  history 
of  the  sedimentary  deposits  in  the  deltas 
of  the  major  Siberian  rivers,  and  from 
this  to  know  more  accurately  the  geologic 
history  of  Siberia.  The  samples  taken  at 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers  will  also,  to  some 
extent,  indicate  the  industrial  activities 
up  river.  The  water  samples  taken  will 
allow  the  accurate  determination  of  the 
sonar  characteristics.  This  will  be  useful 
information  for  our  nuclear  submarine 
fleet  to  have. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the 
Northwind,  her  crew  and  the  Coast 
Guard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  roster 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

USCG   "NOKTHWIND."    K08TI*   OF  OmCDW.    19S3 
OCEANOGRAPHIC    CSUISK 

Capt.  Joseph  P.  Martin,  commanding 
officer. 

Comdr.  Llboum  A.   Pharrls.  Jr..  executive 

officer. 

Lt.    Comdr.    John    V.    Caffrey.    operations 

officer. 

Lt.  Richard  Rounsevelle. 
Lt.  Barry  C.  Robert*. 
Lt.  (Jg.)  Lloyd  E   Helber. 
Lt.  (Jg  )  James  D.  Johnson. 
Ens.  Arthur  W.  Mergner.  Jr. 
Ens.  Richard  B.  OTCeefe. 
Ens.  Lawrence  M.  Schilling. 
Ens  Michael  P  Studley. 
Ens.  James  L.  Webster. 

CIVILIAN  SCIENTinC  PntSONNEL  ON  BOAKO 
usee  "NOBTHWIND."  OCKANOCKAPHIC  CEUISE. 
1963 

William  H.  Gladfelter,  senior  scientist, 
oceanographer.  US.  Naval  Oceanographic 
Office. 

James  P.  Sullivan,  oceanographer.  US. 
Naval  Oceanographic  Office 

James  J.  McConnell.  geologist.  U.S.  Naval 
Oceanographic  Office. 

Harris  D.  Saunders,  oceanographer.  U.S. 
Naval  Oceanographic  Office. 

Vlst  L.  Howard,  oceanographer.  U.S.  Naval 
Oceanographic  Office. 

Michael  J  Llnclc.  Jr  .  cartographer  iphoto) . 
US.  Naval  Oceanographic  Office. 
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Norman  E.  Carroll,  meteorological  tech- 
nician. U.S.  Weather  Bureau. 

Louis  A.  Codlspotl.  University  of  Wash- 
ington.                                                       ..  — ,     w 

Harvey  C.  Peterson.  University  of  Wash- 
ington.                                                      ^  „,     . 

Frederick    S.    Osell.    University    of  Wash- 

Ington. 
Lloyd    B.    Ellis,    University    of    Southern 

California. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Hunklns.  Lamont  Geophysical 

Institute. 

Mr.  Perry  Parks,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Steven  den  Hartog.  University  of  WU- 
consln. 

COAST  GUARD  OCEANOGRAPHIC  PERSONNEL  ON 
USCG  "NORTHWIND."  OCEANOGRAPHIC  CRUISE. 
19«3 

Lt.  James  S.  Washburn. 
Chief  Aerographer  Donald  C  Bailey. 
Aerographer     Second     Class     Michael     L. 
Smith.  ^  _  ,„. 

Aerographer  Second  Class  Gerald  F.  lUlng- 

worth. 

Aerographer  Second  Class  Russel  L.  Rey- 
nolds. 

Seaman  William  M.  Shearer. 


WYOMING  STATE  TRIBUNE  EDI- 
TORIALIZES ON  INCOME  TAX 
CREDITS  FOR  COLLEGE  EDUCA- 
TION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though it  is  entirely  academic  since  the 
Senate  has  passed  the  administration's 
tax  reduction  bill,  I  should  like  to  call 
my  colleagues"  attention  to  an  editorial 
from  the  February  3  Wyoming  State 
Tribune  alluding  to  a  tax  bill  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Ribicoff,  which  I  sup- 
ported. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  had 
proposed  that  a  percentage  of  certain 
college-connected  expenses  be  made  de- 
ductible from  Federal  income  tax.  I  felt 
this  proposal  was  sound.  It  would  al- 
leviate the  great  burden  placed  upon 
families  sending  their  children  to  col- 
leges without  increasing  the  already  sig- 
niflcant  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  field  of  education.  I  regret 
that  the  amendment  did  not  gain  ma- 
jority support. 

So  that  some  of  the  thinking  in  Wyo- 
ming on  this  subject  can  be  made  known. 
I  ask  that  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune 
editorial  by  James  Flinchum  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

ll-Tom  the  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  SUte  Tribune. 
Feb. 3. 1964) 
Real  Aid  to  Education 
Senator  Ribicoit.  of  Connecticut.  Is  seek- 
ing to  make  a  thoroughly  palatable  propoel- 
tlon  a  part  of  the  tax  reduction  bill.     It  Is  a 
feature    combining    both    aid    to    education 
and  a  decrease   In  the  Federal   Income   tax. 
and    yet   for    a   clearly   speclfled    reason    the 
Johnson   administration   appears   to    be  op- 
posed to  the  measure. 

Mr  RiBicorr.  who  was  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  In  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration before  succesefuUy  running  for 
the  Senate,  offers  an  Idea  that  will  be  en- 
thusiastically accepted  by  both  Republicans 
and  DemocraU  alike,  particularly  those  par- 
ents who  have  college-age  children  or  who 
have  offspring  whom  they  Intend  to  send  to 
college 

The  Ribicoff  proposition  Is  this:  A  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  credit  would  be  granted  on 


the  first  $1,500  of  tuition  fees,  books,  and 
supplies  of  a  student  at  an  Institution  of 
higher  education:  this  credit  would  be  ex- 
tended on  a  sliding  scale  formula  with  re- 
spect to  students  at  public  and  private  edu- 
cational Institutions,  and  It  would  be  made 
available  to  each  and  every  person  who  pays 
tuition.  The  credit  also  would  be  limited 
so  that  It  iwovldes  greater  benefits  to  lower 
Income  families,  thus  serving  as  an  Increased 
Incentive  for  them  to  send  their  children  to 
college. 

The  Senate  vote  on  the  tax  cut  bill  to  which 
Senator  RiBicorr  seeks  to  attach  his  college 
credit  proposal,  will  come  this  week.  The 
latter  already  has  been  defeated  by  a  close 
vote  of  10  to  7  In  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee apparently  on  Johnson  administration 
orders. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  Idea  advanced  by 
Mr.  RiBicorr  originally  was  proposed  by 
President  Kennedy:  but  for  some  reason  It 
now  has  been  discarded  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration despite  its  avowed  pledge  to 
carry  out  the  Kennedy  program.  What 
happened  to  bring  about  thU  change  of 
mind  cannot  Immediately  be  determined. 

But  it  Is  worth  pointing  out  that  the 
present  administration's  opposition  Is  based 
on  the  Idea  that  aid  to  education  can  best 
be  supported   through   Federal   granU. 

Said  the  Baltimore  Sun  In  an  editorial  of 
January  23:  "The  I  Senate  Finance  |  Com- 
mittee majority  opposes  the  Ribicoff  pro- 
posal following  the  administration's  con- 
tention that  education  can  be  financed  more 
efficiently  through  grants  and  loans." 

But  the  Sun  also  asks:  Can  It?  It  pro- 
ceeds to  point  out  that  any  administrative 
effort    would    involve   considerable   cost. 

The  Ribicoff  proposal  Is  direct  tax  relief; 
It  Is  the  kind  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
that  can  be  welcomed  by  all  because  It  In- 
volves no  strings,  no  direction,  and  still  ac- 
complishes the  same  purpose. 

The  great  fear  about  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation Is  that  besides  the  costly  administra- 
tive operation,  adding  to  the  already  stagger- 
ing burden  of  operating  the  Goverrunent. 
It  Imposes  the  threat  of  Federal  controls. 

ThU  Is  not  a  theory;  It  Is  fact  Washing- 
ton seeks  to  govern  through  the  granting  of 
largesse.  The  Ribicoff  proposal  would  take 
away  this  element  of  doubt  Involved  In  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education;  In  fact.  It  Is  similar  In 
format  to  the  proposition  advanced  by  Sen- 
ator GoLDWATER  last  year  that  taxpayers 
be  granted  tax  credits  on  the  basis  of  local 
school  district  Uxes  they  pay.  This  also 
amounted  to  simple,  direct,  and  untram- 
meled  Federal  aid  to  education,  but  the  ex- 
ecutive department  of  the  Goverimient  has 
displayed  a  notable  reluctance  to  even  ac- 
knowledge that  such  a  proposition  exists. 

It  seems  very  likely  that  the  college  aid 
Idea  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  will 
die  aborning,  which  la  too  bad. 
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AMBASSADOR  FARLAND  AND 
PANAMA 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  syndi- 
cated columnist.  Henry  J.  Taylor.  In  a 
column  published  February  3.  tells  of  the 
treatment  Joseph  S.  Farland.  former 
Ambassador  to  Panama,  received  upon 
his  recent  return  to  the  United  States 
and  to  private  life.  Although  Farland 
has  been  acclaimed  as  a  Latin  American 
expert  virtually  without  peer  and  as  a 
person  of  high  Integrity,  his  advice  and 
counsel  on  the  crisis  brewing  In  Panama 
were  apparently  not  sought  by  the  State 
Department. 

Of  special  significance  Is  a  quote  by 
Columnist  Taylor  that : 

We  here  In  the  SUte  Department  will  take 
care  of  any  discussions  about  Panama  with 


the  CIA  ourselves.  Further,  you  are  not  to 
have  discussions  with  Members  of  Congress 
on  the  Hill. 

This  statement  was  allegedly  made  by 
Edwin  Martin,  the  then  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Latin  American  Affairs 
to  Ambassador  Farland.  Had  the  Am- 
bassador been  able  to  tell  his  story  to 
Congress  or  to  someone  with  a  receptive 
ear.  much  of  the  bloodshed  in  Panama 
might  have  been  averted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Henry  J  Taylor  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ambassador    Not    Consulted 
(By   Henry   J.   Taylor) 

This  firsthand  look  at  what  really  hap- 
pened to  former  Ambassador  of  Panama 
Joseph  S.  Farland  •  should  explain  much 
about  what  confronts  President  Johnson. 
And  why  dangerous  event  after  event  abroad 
Is  a  surprise,  surprise,  surprise  to  those  at  the 
top  on  whom  our  security  depends. 

Ambassador  Farland  Is  an  ex-FBI  agent, 
counterintelligence  expert,  chief  of  mission 
for  3'/j  years  In  Panama  before  returning 
last  August,  and  acclaimed  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  ambassadors  we've  ever  had 
In  Latin  America.  He  resigned  last  August 
and  returned  to  private  life  In  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va. 

State  Secretary  Dean  Rusk  told  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  January  15,  that 
he  was  taken  by  surprise  by  events  In  Pan- 
ama. The  committee  asked  whether  his  De- 
partment had  fully  consulted  the  returned 
ambassador  whose  reports  had  long  bristled 
with  Information  about  the  Castro  buildup 
and  the  mounting  crisis  In  the  Isthmus. 
"Oh.  yes,  Farland  has  been  completely  de- 
briefed," Rusk  testified. 

Now  obviously,  something  or  someone  was 
wrong  some  place.  Ambassador  Farland  has 
stated  publicly  that  he  was  asked  nothing, 
and  had  sat  around  Washington  for  3  solid 
weeks  without  being  consulted  ("de- 
briefed") .  So  I  asked  Farland  to  tell  me  ex- 
actly what  went  on.     He  agreed  to  do  so. 

He  said  Secretary  Rusk  In  his  testimony 
apparently  relied  on  a  subordinate  who  re- 
ported to  him  after  engaging  Farland  Ip  a 
short,  and  largely  Irrelevant  conversation, 
that's  all. 

That  State  Department  man  was  named 
Lansing  Collins.  "We  did  hardly  more  than 
pass  the  time  of  day,  Collins  and  I,"  Far- 
land  told  me. 

That  the  Secretary  of  State  himself  ad- 
mittedly failed  to  consult  Farland,  as  CIA 
Director  John  A.  McCone  likewise  failed  even 
to  see  him.  was  Inexplicable.     How  come? 

"When  I  arrived  home  In  August."  Far- 
land  answered,  "and  the  State  Department 
circulated  Its  customary  notice  to  appro- 
priate agencies  listing  returned  ambassadors 
available  for  consultation,  a  man  In  the 
White  House  went  to  work.  His  name  Is 
Ralph  Dungau.  On  whose  authority  he 
acted  I  do  not  know.  But  Dungau  tele- 
phoned the  various  agencies.  Including  the 
Pentagon,  that  I  was  not  to  be  Invited  for 
consultation." 

Farland  then  coupled  this  action  with  a 
previous  event.  "Earlier  In  the  Panama 
crisis,"  he  stated,  "when  I  went  to  Washing- 
ton for  consultation  In  the  late  fall  of  1962, 
Edwin  Martin,  the  then  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Latin-American  affairs,  stepped 
In.  Martin  literally  ordered  me  to  have  no 
contact  with  top  CIA  executives  and  any 
congressional  leaders." 

"  'We  here  In  the  State  Department  will 
take  care  of  any  discussions  about  Panama 
with  the  CIA  ourselves.     Further,   you  are 


not  to  have  discussions  with  Members  of 
Congress  on  the  hill,'  Martin  directed." 

Subsequently,  Ambassador  Farland  met 
President  Kennedy  dvirlng  the  late  Presi- 
dent's conference  with  Latin-American  presi- 
dents at  San  Salvador  last  March. 

"President  Kennedy  did  not  know  about 
Martin's  directive  to  me,"  Farland  con- 
tinued, "and  In  Martin's  presence  he  crossed 
up  Martin  on  the  congressional  angle  while 
Martin  remained  silent.  The  President  told 
me  to  see  Inquiring  congressional  leaders  on 
my  next  trip  home.  I  had  nothing  but  cour- 
tesy, understanding  and.  so  far  as  I  know, 
approval  from  President  Kennedy  personally 
and  directly." 

I  asked  about  the  CIA  espionage  situa- 
tion. Including  Castro  penetrations  In  Pana- 
ma. Farland  described  the  CIA  as  an  out- 
of-hand  aggregation  "underzealous  In  know- 
ing what  was  happening  In  Panama  and 
overzealous  In  building  a  CIA  empire  In  the 
Zone."  He  revealed  the  additional  stops 
and  blocks  he  encountered  behind  the  scenes 
In  trying  to  bring  this  agency  Into  line. 

"The  station  chief  had  exposed  himself  as 
a  prominent  figure  In  the  high  social  world." 
Farland  stated,  "and  It  was  easy  to  see  that 
the  whole  thing  was  loose.  They  simply  did 
not  know  what  was  going  on.  I  spelled  this 
out  repeatedly  to  both  the  State  Department 
and  CIA's  Washington  headquarters  In  terms 
of  Isthmus  and  American  security.  Neither 
acted.  It  took  me  nearly  a  year  to  get  the 
station  chief  removed — -a  very  decisive  and 
critical  year — and  then  only  when  CIA  Di- 
rector McCone  himself  came  to  Panama  and 
heard  the  facts  direct  from  me  In  my  house." 

Bravely,  Ambassador  Farland  gives  one 
phase  of  the  maze  President  Johnson  faces. 
And  our  public,  too. 


OAS  CULTURAL  AFFAIRS  DIRECTOR 
REPLIES  TO  FIDEL  CASTRO 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  Amer- 
ican preoccupation  with  the  dollars  and 
cents  aspect  of  the  struggle  against  com- 
munism In  Latin  America  sometimes 
overshadows  another  important  round  of 
the  conflict — one  that  is  fought  not  with 
bullets  and  violence  but  with  pages  and 
eloquence. 

For  several  years  a  few  modest  pub- 
lications aimed  at  the  Latin  American 
intelligentsia  have  been  the  sounding 
board  for  avant-garde  thought  on  both 
sides  of  the  ideological  fence. 

One  such  publication — El  Corno — fea- 
tured a  letter  some  months  ago  that 
was  written  In  reply  to  an  effusion  by 
Cuba's  bearded  dictator  who  had  hoped 
to  use  the  magazine  to  laud  his  Com- 
munist revolution. 

The  retort  came  from  Argentina  born 
Dr.  Rafael  Squlrru.  the  articulate  and 
dynamic  Director  of  Cultural  Affairs  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  in 
Washington. 

Dr.  Squlrru  challenged  Castro's  as- 
sertion that  the  revolution  Is  "every- 
thing," saying  that  as  a  student  of  law: 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  those  regimes 
[the  Communists]  are  Incapable  of  giving 
that  minimum  guaranty  that  Is  still  being 
offered  by  the  democracies. 

Freedom  cannot  be  svirrendered  either  to 
give  water  to  the  thirsty,  to  give  food  to  the 
hungry,  or  to  clothe  the  ragged,  because 
freedom  Is  more  than  clothing,  more  than 
bread,  more  than  water,  and  more  than  the 
air  Itself.  Freedom  Is  the  possibility  of  the 
spirit. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  this  letter 
by  Dr.  Squirm  to  the  attention  of  my 


colleagues  and  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  who  might  question  the 
worth  of  cultural  programs  In  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  excerpts  of  the 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pan  American  Union, 

July  24. 1963. 

I  read  the  last  Issue  of  "El  Corno"  with 
much  Interest  and  care.  The  content  of  this 
Issue  Is  of  great  Interest  for  Its  quality.  I 
have  some  objections  to  make  about  the 
statements  made  by  Fidel  Castro  Ruz,  which 
I  consider  to  be  fallacious.  His  final  state- 
ment simis  up  his  entire  thinking:  "(for 
those  who  are)  with  the  revolution,  every- 
thing; ( for  those  who  are )  against  the  revolu- 
tion, no  rights  at  all."  The  whole  problem, 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  rests  In  who  Inter- 
prets this  final  doctrine  and  bow  he  Inter- 
prets It.  When  Impartial  judges  are  lacking, 
every  guarantee  of  justice  Is  automatically 
vitiated,  and  when  I  refer  to  Judges  I  mean 
an  Independent  Judicial  power.  As  a  student 
of  law.  I  thoroughly  Investigated  these  condi- 
tions within  the  Fascist  and  Communist  ma- 
chinery, and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
those  regimes  are  Incapable  of  giving  that 
minimum  guarantee  that  Is  still  being  offered 
by  the  liberal  democracies,  despite  all  the 
shortcomings  and  Imperfections  that  can  be 
attributed  to  them.  On  the  plane  of  the 
struggle  for  power.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  tyranny  Is  exercised  by  rightist  or 
leftist  extremists.  For  the  thinking  man 
who  knows  of  freedom,  and  I  use  the  term 
"know"  (saber)  In  Its  double  connotation 
of  knowing  and  enjoying,  there  can  be  no 
compromise  In  this  respect,  even  though  the 
most  heart-rending  banners  are  waved. 
Freedom  cannot  be  surrendered  either  to 
give  water  to  the  thirsty,  to  give  food  to 
the  hungry,  or  to  clothe  the  ragged,  because 
freedom  Is  more  than  clothing,  more  than 
bread,  more  than  water,  and  more  than  the 
air  Itself.  Freedom  Is  the  possibility  of  the 
spirit.  When  absent,  what  there  Is,  is  some- 
thing else  and  that  something  else  Is  what  is 
expressed  by  all  those  who  try  to  be  artists 
In  the  regimes  where  freedom  does  not  exist. 
It  Is  because  I  have  experienced  life  in  com- 
munities where  there  is  no  freedom  that  I 
find  empty  all  the  words  that  are  written 
without  the  basis  of  this  essential  human 
dignity:  the  obligation  of  the  Intellectual, 
which  Is  not  to  serve  an3rthing  but  the  pur- 
pose of  his  own  revolution — the  great 
struggle  he  must  wage  with  himself. 

RArAEL  Squirru, 

Director,  Department  of  Cultural  Affairs. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATORS  WHO  AU- 
THORED THE  ORIGINAL  GI  BILL 
IN  1944 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  World  War  n  GI  bill  helped  lift  teen- 
agers born  In  the  depression  years  to  an 
educational  level  where  many  are  now 
the  leaders  of  the  1960's.  The  Korean 
conflict  GI  bin  further  proved  the  bene- 
fits of  this  kind  of  legislation  for  veter- 
ans of  military  service. 

It  Is  hard  for  me  to  understand  how 
such  forcible  demonstrations  of  good  ef- 
fects from  GI  bin  educational  assistance 
can  be  pushed  aside.  No  legislation  will 
ever  prove  Its  value  more  fully  than  have 
the  GI  bills  of  the  past.  It  is  essential 
that  we  use  what  we  have  learned  from 
them  to  continue  educational  assistance 
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to  military  veterans.  If  we  had  contin- 
ued it  since  the  end  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict, our  country  would  be  better  pre- 
pared now  and  in  the  next  decade  to 
handle  the  technological  and  scientific 
problems  we  face. 

That  is  why  I  am  working  for  passage 
of  the  cold  war  GI  bill.  S.  5.  which  is  co- 
sponsored  by  38  of  my  colleagues. 

Of  nearly  8  million  GI's  who  received 
training  under  the  original  GI  bill,  more 
than  2  million  went  to  college.  3 '2  mil- 
lion more  got  precoUege  training,  and 
millions  more  got  vocational  or  other 
training. 

The  two  previous  GI  bills  materially 
added  to  the  Nation's  welfare  and  pro- 
ductivity by  giving  us  180,000  doctors, 
nurses,  and  medical  personnel.  113,000 
physicists  and  research  scientists.  450.000 
engineers,  and  230.000  schoolteachers,  in 
addition  to  other  occupations  and  pro- 
fessions. The  contribution  made  and  to 
be  made  by  veterans  is  incalculable,  espe- 
cially in  light  of  our  still  desperate  need 
for  more  teachers,  more  scientists,  and 
more  engineers. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  appropriate  at 
this  time,  on  the  eve  of  George  Washing- 
ton's birthday,  to  pay  tribute  to  those 
in  the  Senate  who  sponsored  the  original 
GI  bill.  They  are  names  easy  to  remem- 
ber; a  few  of  them  still  serve  in  the 
Senate.  I  honor  them  today  for  their 
vision  and  wisdom. 

The  bill  was  S.  1767,  78th  Congress.  It 
was  sponsored  by  the  following  Sena- 
tors: 

Mr.  Clark  of  Missouri,  Mr.  George,  Mr. 
Vandenberg,   Mr.   Walsh  of   Massachu- 
setts.  Mr    Barkley,   Mr.   Connally.  Mr 
OMahoney.  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr    McKellar, 
Mr.  Guffey,  Mr.  Bankhead,  Mr.  Wagner. 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Utah.  Mr.  Johnson  of 
California.  Mr  Johnson  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
RadcliCfe.  Mr.  Lucas.  Mr.  La  Follette.  Mr. 
Davis.    Mr.    Tydings.    Mr.    Thomas    of 
Idaho.    Mr.    Butler.    Mr.    Capper.    Mrs. 
Caraway,  Mr.  McFarland,  Mr.  Maybank, 
Mr.  McCarran,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Hill, 
Mr.  Scrugham.  Mr.  Hayden.  Mr.  Bilbo, 
Mr.  Trumtin,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Brooks, 
Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  Stewart,  Mr. 
Clark  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Wiley,  Mr   Gurney, 
Mr.  Langer,  Mr.  Overton,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Oklahoma.  Mr.   Eastland,  Mr.  Millikin. 
Mr.  Wherry.  Mr.  Willis.  Mr.  Moore.  Mr. 
Wheeler.  Mr.  Gillette.  Mr.  Wallgren.  Mr. 
Bone.  Mr.  Nye,  Mr.  Bridges,  Mr.  Rever- 
comb,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Reynolds,  Mr. 
Smith,    Mr.    Jackson.    Mr.    Buck.    Mr. 
Tobertson.  Mr.  Tobey.  Mr.  Welsh  of  New 
Jersey.   Mr.   Green.   Mr.   Chandler.  Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Holman,  Mr.  Bushfleld.  Mr. 
Hawkes.  Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  Downey,  Mr. 
Mead,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Weeks,  Mr.  Mur- 
dock,  Mr.  Ferguson.  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr. 
Byrd,  Mr.  Shipstead,  and  Mr.  Cordon. 

The  bill  as  enacted  contained  many 
provisions  which  originated  in  the  minds 
of  various  persons  and  organizations. 
Many  people  worked  for  the  enactment 
of  the  legislation.  The  Record  shows 
that  there  was  no  organized  opposition 
as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  55  to  0  and  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  387  to  0.  The  people 
of  this  country  approve  the  present 
pending  bill  by  about  that  proportion 
now.  Given  a  chance  the  people  them- 
selves would  pass  it  now. 
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DEFENSE  CUTBACKS  HIT 
PROFESSIONALS 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President. 
Business  Week  magazine.  In  a  recent 
Issue,  reported  a  sharp  drop  In  jobs  for 
engineers  and  scientists  in  the  wake  of 
defense  cutbacks.  Although  the  num- 
ber of  jobs  eliminated  was  small — 
counted  in  the  thousands — the  signifi- 
cance of  their  loss  was  great.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Business  Week  editors: 

After  a  lag.  layoffs  of  engineer*  and  scien- 
tists ordinarily  are  followed  by  layoffs  In  pro- 
duction departments.  Supplies  orders  are 
canceled.     The  effects  spread  out. 


The  magazine  pointed  out  that  the 
cutbacks  in  employment  tend  to  be  con- 
centrated in  certain  industries — aero- 
space, defense  installations,  and  atomic 
energy— and  In  certain  parts  of  the  coun- 
try—the Boston  area.  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, parts  of  the  Midwest,  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  and  California. 

A  decline  In  high  skill  employment  has 
in  the  past  been  a  prologue  to  major  dips 
In  the  economy,  according  to  the  Busi- 
ness Week  article  However,  the  out- 
look Is  for  more  large-scale  layoffs  among 
our  highest  skilled  workers.  The  jobs 
of  2.000  persons  are  threatened  at  Han- 
ford.  Wash  .  when  a  scheduled  shutdown 
of  a  nuclear  reactor  takes  place  next 
January.  An  additional  1.700  jobs  In 
Hanford  may  be  eliminated  when  Gen- 
eral Electric  relinquishes  Its  contract 
there. 

Both  President  Johnson  and  Secretary 
McNamara  have  promised  further  cut- 
backs m  defense  spending,  as  the  need 
for  additional  weaponry  declines  and 
existing  military  installations  and  weap- 
ons production  plants  are  no  longer  re- 
quired Unless  we  give  serious  thought 
now  to  ways  to  convert  our  present  mili- 
tary productive  capacity  to  the  produc- 
tion of  needed  civilian  goods  and  services, 
we  will  face  a  steadily  worsening  eco- 
nomic situation.  Moreover,  we  will  have 
forfeited  the  opportunity  to  turn  a  cut- 
back in  defense  spending  into  a  program 
for  improving  the  hves  of  our  people  and 
the  economic  strength  of  our  Nation. 

I  have  a  bill  presently  before  the  Com- 
merce Conjmittee.  under  the  able  chair- 
manship   of    the    senior    Senator    from 
Washington     (Mr.     MacnusonI,    which 
would    establish    a   National    Economic 
Conversion  Commission  to  plan  for  the 
orderly  transfer  of  resources  from  de- 
fense Into  nondefense  production.     My 
bill.    S.    2274.    would    also    provide    for 
studies  by  firms  now  receiving  defense 
contracts    of    their    clviUan    production 
capabilities.      Nine    Senators    have    co- 
sponsored  the  bill,  and  12  Congressmen 
have    introduced    identical   bills   In   the 
House  of   Representatives.    I  have  re- 
cently been  to  the  west  coast  and  New 
York  and   talked  with  business  leaders 
and  State  officials,  all  of  whom  are  deeply 
concerned  with  this  problem.    Expres- 
sions of  interest  In  my  bill  have  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  from 
many  different  economic  groups. 

Secretary  McNamara  recently  told  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  that: 
The  Defense  Department  cannot  and 
should  not  assume  responsibility  for  creat- 
ing a  level  of  demand  adequate  to  keep  the 
economy  healthy  and  growing     Nor  should 


it.  In  developing  Its  programs,  depart  from 
the  strictest  standards  of  military  need  and 
operating  efficiency  In  order  to  aid  an  eco- 
nomically distressed  company  or  community. 

I  believe  the  Secretary's  position  on 
that  point  Is  unassailable  His  proper 
concern  is  to  run  a  trim  and  effective 
fighting  force.  Unless  our  Government 
Is  concerned  with  the  economic  impact 
of  defense  cutbacks,  however,  we  may 
see  the  dream  of  an  end  to  the  arms  race 
turn  Into  a  mghtmare  of  economic  dis- 
location and  unemployment.  S.  2274 
would  create  a  governmental  body  to  deal 
with  this  growing  problem,  and  I  hope 
that  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
will  recognize  the  need  for  prompt  legis- 
lative action. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  article  from  Business  Week 
magazine  to  which  I  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Dktense   cutbacks    Hrr   PuonssioNALS— It's 

THE  Fourth  Pikioo  or  SnaiNKmo  Dimant) 

roR  Encikeem  and  Scientists  w  15  Years; 

Earlid  Ones  Heealded  Bad  News  roR  the 

ECONOMT 

Industry's  demands  for  engineers  and  scl- 
entlsU  dipped  sharply  during  the  past  7 
months  Jobs  became  harder  to  find— and 
to  hold.  Layoffs  spread  In  the  wake  of  de- 
fense cutbacks. 

The  number  of  Jobs  eliminated— In  the 
thousands— were  mlnlscule  when  compared 
with  total  employment.  But  public  man- 
power experts  and  union  officials  were  none- 
theless concerned  Three  times  before  In  a 
decade  and  a  half,  similar  cutbacks  In  tech- 
nical employment  were  followed  In  8  months 
or  less  by  dips  In  the  economy. 

After  a  lag.  layoffs  of  engineers  and  sci- 
entists ordinarily  are  foUowed  by  layoffs  In 
production  departments  Supplies  orders 
are  canceled     The  effects  spread  out. 
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THE  PATTE«N 

The  profile  of  the  present  drop  In  demand 
for  engineers  and  scientists  Is  shown  graphi- 
cally by  a  demand  Index  prepared  by  Deutsch 
4k  Shea.  Inc  .  a  manpower  communications 
firm  The  Index  U  based  on  technical  re- 
cruitment advertising  In  21  major  market 
areas  Decembers  figure  of  65.2  (1961= 
100  0 1  was  the  lowest  point  since  the  Index 
was  begun  In  July  1960  (chart),  and  com- 
pared with  973  In  the  same  month  of  1962 
and  100  3  In  December  1961. 

The  Index  readings  throughout  1963  were 
lower  than  In  the  preceding  year,  but  Arnold 
R.  Deutsch.  president  of  Deutsch  &  Shea.  Is 
particularly  concerned  about  what  has  t>een 
happening  since  last  May.  The  index  since 
mid- 1963  has  t>een  a  succession  of  "sharp 
danger  signals  for  the  economy."  according 
to  Deutsch  He  sees  no  present  Indication 
that  the  trend  will  be  reversed. 

On  a  basis  of  past  patterns.  thU  could  mean 
serious  troubles  for  the  economy  In  mld- 
1964.  but.  this  being  an  election  year,  the 
troubles  probably  will  be  averted— or  at  least 
delayed  Even  so.  while  the  economy  may 
not  suffer,  engineers  and  scientists  are  ex- 
pected to  feel  an  unaccustomed  hurt  In  a 
continuing  downtrend  of  Job  opportunities. 

WHERE  rr  HUnTS 

Many  in  the  Boston  area,  with  clusters  of 
electronics  planU  and  research  centers,  are 
suffering  now.  So  are  others  In  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  defense  plants  Many  In 
the  Midwest  are  affected  and  the  blow  has 
crossed  the  country  to  big  Installations  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  In  California. 

Cutbacks  at  Boeing  Co.  as  a  result  of  the 
Dyna-Soar  cancellation  are  the  deepest  over 


a  short  period  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  The  newest  cutbacks  are  on  the  heels  of 
a  substantial  decline  due  to  other  defense 
program  economies.  Boeing — and  yie  Seattle 
area — is  suffering  the  consequences. 

UNMANNED    DESKS 

Among  engineers,  layoffs  now  total  a  few 
more  than  500.  a  smaller  numl>er  than  first 
anticipated.  Boeing,  like  every  other  em- 
ployer depending  on  research  and  develop- 
ment contracts.  Is  Inclined  to  hold  onto  as 
many  engineers  as  possible.  A  visitor  to  a 
Boeing  engineering  department  last  week  saw 
areas  of  unmanned  desks  and  drawing 
boards — but  also  large  numbers  of  engineers 
assigned  to  "reading  up"  In  their  technical 
Journals. 

GRADUAL   CI7TBACK 

In  the  same  area,  operations  of  the  Han- 
ford scientific  laboratory  face  a  gradual  cur- 
tailment, as  General  Electric  Co.  relinquishes 
Its  contract  there.  Up  to  1,700  engineers  and 
scientists  could  be  affected,  but  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  hopes  to  bring  In  a  new 
contractor.  Meanwhile,  shutdown  of  one 
reactor  at  Hanford  next  January  will  end 
2.000  high-skilled  Jobs. 

Down  the  Pacific  coast,  engineers  and  sci- 
entists are  being  let  out  In  aerospace  and 
other  plants  and  development  projects. 
There's  more  unemployment  In  engineering 
ranks  in  California  than  there  has  been  for 
some  time.  On  balance,  the  figures  aren't 
serious  yet — but  they  are  being  watched  with 
growing  worry. 

In  San  Francisco.  Government  defense  cut- 
backs have  contributed  to  a  sharp  decline  In 
the  electronics  Industry,  reversing  a  13-year 
boom.  Layoffs  have  been  mounting  among 
skilled  technical  staffs.  An  employer  said  a 
week  ago  that  the  situation  Is  expected  to 
■get  worse  still"  In  1964  unless  Goveriunent 
business  picks  up. 

BRIGHTER    SPOTS 

Cutbacks  have  spread  In  the  Los  Angeles 
area,  too,  but  with  silver  linings  In  the  dark 
clouds,  according  to  some  recruiting  officers. 
One  said  he  had  been  unable  to  hire  enough 
engineers  before  to  fill  a  quota  set  for  him; 
now  he  can  hire  as  many  as  he  needs  and  get 
better  ones.  Others  agreed  that  "pseudo- 
engineers '  hired  and  tolerated  before  can 
now  be  weeded  out  and  replaced  with  "engi- 
neers mated  to  specific  assignments." 

The  cutbacks  haven t  hit  as  hard  yet  In 
the  Southeast  and  Southwest.  But  In  the 
Cape  Kennedy,  Fla..  area  there  Is  talk  of 
"a  definite  slowdown  of  any  Influx  of  new 
people  Into  the  Cape — they  won't  be  needed." 

PREDICTIONS 

From  an  Industry  standpoint,  current  de- 
fense cutbacks  are  In  three  areas:  aerospace, 
defense  Installations,  and  atomic  energy. 
According  to  the  Defense  Department,  there's 
some  doubt  about  total  Job  losses:  Job  shifts 
are  more  likely — as  one  firm  loses  Its  missile, 
another  picks  up  a  new  contract. 

According  to  the  Aerospace  Industries  As- 
sociation of  America,  employment  in  the  in- 
dustry In  1964  Is  expected  to  be  higher  than 
In  1963 — more  than  1.300.000  as  compared 
with  1,260.000  In  1963  and  1.150.000  In  1962. 

The  decision  to  discontinue  plutonlum  pro- 
duction Is  expected  to  eliminate  3.400  jobs  In 
2  years. 

The  shutdown  or  reduction  of  activities  at 
33  defense  Installations  (including  26  in  the 
United  States)  will  cost  8.500  civilian  Jobs 
and  about  8.000  service  jobs  by  mld-1967. 

UNIONS'    MESSAGE 

Unions  are  urging  reconsideration  of  the 
orders  for  a  levellng-off  of  Government 
spending.  The  timing  Is  wrong,  they  say; 
any  further  retarding  of  the  national  econ- 
omy could  be  dangerous. 

Longer  range.  Deutsch  says,  the  market  for 
engineers  will  firm  up  again— 1963-64  may 
prove  to  be  only  a  pause  for  assimilation  of 
Immense  strides  being  made  In  technology. 


U.S.  ACTIONS  ON  CUBA 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  al- 
most 1  year  ago,  in  my  first  speech  in  this 
Chamber.  I  warned  of  the  dangers  of 
excessive  preoccupation  with  the  antics 
of  Castro.  I  would  like  to  quote  a  para- 
graph from  that  speech  today,  which  I 
think  is  still  timely: 

I  am  constrained  to  speak  out.  against 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  dangerous  fixation 
on  Castro  that  Is  not  worthy  of  this  great 
Nation.  I  submit  that  we  have  become  so 
Involved  In  charges  and  countercharges  at>out 
our  Cuban  policy  that  we  have  come  close 
to  losing  sight  of  the  real  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion In  the  hemisphere.  We  have  Ignored  the 
Biblical  warning  against  straining  at  a  gnat 
and  swallowing  a  camel. 

In  that  speech  I  also  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  hysteria  over  Cuba 
manifested  in  some  Government  quarters 
was  not  shared  by  the  vast  majority  of 
the  American  people.  Most  Americans 
know,  as  do  our  more  practical-minded 
policy  planners,  that  Castroism  is  a 
symptom,  not  the  cause,  of  the  basic  ills 
of  Latin  America. 

It  was  particularly  disheartening, 
therefore,  to  read  recently  that  the 
United  States  was  cutting  off  military 
aid  to  five  nations — including  Britain 
and  France — as  punishment  for  their 
continued  trade  with  Cuba.  The  whole 
cutback  amounts  to  less  than  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  for  the  five  countries  to- 
gether, and  it  is  absurd  to  think  that  our 
action  will  have  any  helpful  effect  on 
our  foreign  policy.  The  only  result  is  to 
demonstrate  once  again — undoubtedly  to 
the  delight  of  Castro  and  his  Conimunist 
allies — that  our  preoccupation  with  that 
tiny  island  continues  to  cause  us  to  take 
inar.e  and  ineffective  action. 

Mr.  President,  next  to  the  story  on  the 
cutback  of  military  aid  to  our  allies  in 
yesterday's  New  York  Times  there  was  a 
stimulating  analysis  by  Max  Frankel,  en- 
titled "Confusion  on  Cuba."  The  sub- 
head states  the  diflBculty  precisely: 
"United  States,  Reacting  to  Pressures, 
Finds  Policies  Worry  Allies  and  Aid  Cas- 
tro." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Times  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  19,  1964] 
Confusion  on  Cxtba — UNrrED  States,  React- 
ing TO   Pressures,   Finds   Policies  Worrt 
Allies  and  Aid  Castho 

(By  Max  Frankel) 

Washington.  February  18. — Cuba  is  again 
causing  more  confusion  than  concern  here. 
Once  again,  just  as  an  administration  seemed 
ready  to  live  with  the  frustration  of  Premier 
Fidel  Castro's  survival.  It  has  stumbled  into 
a  series  of  moves  that  merely  advertise  the 
frustration  and  greatly  disturb  Its  friends 
abroad.  In  calmer  moments,  officials  here 
readily  acknowledge  that  Premier  Castro 
and  Castroism  thrive  on  public  demonstra- 
tions of  Yankee  belligerence  and  Impotence. 
Yet  circumstances  and  the  real  or  Imagined 
pressures  of  Congress  and  the  voters  keep 
conspiring  to  give  the  Cuban  leader  the 
headlines  and  the  United  States  merely  more 
headaches. 

In  the  last  2  weeks  alone,  the  Cuban  prob- 
lem has  provoked  the  administration  Into 
a  number  of  statements  and  motions  that 


It  came  to  regret.  Taken  together,  they  sug- 
gest an  extraordinary  sensitivity  that  does 
not  In  fact  correspond  to  basic  policy  judg- 
ments. 

Soviet  troops  continue  their  gradual  exo- 
dus from  the  Island.  U.S.  reconnaissance 
planes  continue  their  dally  flights  unmolest- 
ed. Havana  has  not  seriously  molested  the 
Guantanamo  Naval  Base.  The  rest  of  Latin 
America  has  shown  cooperation  to  limit  the 
movement  of  agents  and  propagandists  from 
the  Island. 

TRADE  embargo  FAILS 

The  only  major  annoyance  has  been  the 
continuous  failure  of  the  U.S. -sponsored 
trade  embargo.  This  has  become  more  evi- 
dent as  Cuba  acquired  more  foreign  exchange 
from  sugar  sales.  But  there  was  never  any 
doubt  that  the  Western  allies  would  refuse 
to  prohibit  nonstrateglc  trade  with  the  Is- 
land. In  fact,  administration  officials  have 
themselves  pointed  to  the  relatively  small 
volume  of  that  trade  and  minimized  its 
value  to  Havana. 

Yet  when  the  Coast  Guard  seized  four 
Cuban  fishing  boats  In  Florida  waters  and 
Cuba  retaliated  by  temporarily  shutting  off 
the  flow  of  water  to  the  Guantanamo  Naval 
Base,  Washington  bristled.  For  24  hours. 
It  imagined  a  crisis,  began  to  ship  Its  own 
water  and  threatened  to  dismiss  2.500  Cuban 
workers  at  the  base. 

That  reaction  served  primarily  to  remind 
the  British  and  other  allies  that  Washington 
was  willing  to  buy  water  and  labor  from 
Havana  to  suit  Its  convenience.  The  crisis 
finally  blew  over  and  fewer  than  600  base 
workers  were  actually  discharged.  But  then 
the  administration  announced  the  gradual 
withdrawal  of  wives  and  children  from  Guan- 
tanamo, as  though  to  concede  the  base's  vul- 
nerability. 

Last  week.  President  Johnson  and  others 
again  urged  Britain's  Prime  Minister.  Sir 
Alec  Douglas-Home,  to  restrain  trade  with 
Cuba.  They  dwelt  only  briefly  on  the  sub- 
ject and  did  not  expect  to  alter  British  views, 
but  there  was  so  much  talk  here  about  the 
Cuban  trade  that  newspapers  gave  the  im- 
pression It  had  dominated  the  conference. 

Simultaneously,  officials  began  to  sprecul 
the  word  that  they  planned  to  get  tough 
with  uncooperative  allies.  There  were  hints 
of  formal  sanctions,  but  finally  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  explained  that  he  meant 
only  to  warn  foreign  traders  of  possible  "con- 
sumer reaction"  In  the  United  States. 

That  barely  disguised  Invitation  to  private 
boycotts  contradicted  the  deep-seated  belief 
of  the  Secretary  and  the  adnilnlstratlon  that 
foreign  policy  was  the  business  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, not  of  private  citizens.  They  had 
worked  hard  to  end  private  boycotts  of  Polish 
hams  and  Yugoslav  wood  products  last  year. 
Only  this  week,  they  were  working  hard 
to  prevent  the  seamen's  unions  from  block- 
ing wheat  shipments  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

EXPLANATIONS  BARBED 

The  accumulated  embarrassments  appt^- 
ently  stung  the  State  Department.  In  an- 
nouncing today  the  cutoff  of  aid  to  5  of  19 
nations  that  take  part  in  Cuban  trade,  it 
barred  all  questions  and  refused  any  explan- 
ation. It  did  not  wish  to  be  forced  to  say 
why  some  countries,  such  as  Greece,  were 
given  the  benefit  of  a  vague  phrase  of  ex- 
tenuation In  the  Foreign  Aid  Act.  while  oth- 
ers, such  as  Spain  and  Morocco,  were  not. 

Nor.  apparently,  did  the  State  Depart- 
ment wish  to  explain  that  its  grand  gesture 
against  Britain.  France,  and  Yugoslavia 
amounted  to  the  cancellation  of  only  $100,- 
000  In  aid  to  each.  For  most  of  the  day, 
therefore,  reports  of  a  multlmlllion  dollar 
sanction  went  forth  from  the  Capital. 

Only  a  few  months  ago.  the  administra- 
tion was  vehement  in  Its  pressure  to  prevent 
Congress  from  "legislating  foreign  policy"  in 
the  foreign  aid  bill.  Accordingly,  It  ob- 
tained an  escape  clause  for  every  prescribed 
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sanction  In  the  law.  No  one  would  say  to- 
day whether  the  administration  was  yield- 
ing to  Congress  after  all.  or  whether  It  agreed 
with  Congress  In  this  case,  or  what  this  lat- 
est anti-Cuba  meaoure  could  be  reasonably 
expected  to  achieve. 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr  President,  the 
reaction  in  Europe  was  swift  and  pre- 
dictable. The  Washington  Post  yester- 
day wrapped  it  up  well,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Post  article,  en- 
titled. -British  Feel  More  Sadness  Than 
Anger  at  Aid  Cut."  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

British  Peel  More  Sadness  Than  Anger  at 
AiDCtrr 
LONDON.  February  19 —Britain  reacted 
more  m  sadness  than  in  anger  today  at  the 
formal  end  of  U.S.  aid  In  retaliation  for 
trade  with  Cuba. 

For  the  British,  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
$7,400  and  officials  went  out  of  their  way  to 
acknowledge  that  the  U  S.  Government  had 
no  choice  because   of   legislation. 

But  there  were  warnings  of  a  serious 
Anglo-American  quarrel  If  suggestions  for  an 
unofficial  American  boycott  of  British  goods 
are  carried  out 

There  are  no  differences  of  opinion  on  the 
subject  here.  The  most  anyone  has  had  to 
say  for  the  American  decision  came  from 
Prime  Minister  Douglas  Home,  who  pointed 
out  It  was  not  President  Johnsons  doing  and 
that  he  also  was  not  responsible  for  the  mar- 
itime unions  stand  on  shipping. 

On  the  aid  cut.  the  Dally  Telegraph  sound- 
ed the  dominant  tone,  saying  that  for  Brit- 
ain "the  move  amounted  to  no  more  than  a 
rather  undignified  end  to  one  of  the  historic 
postwar  arrangements  between  the  two 
countries." 

It  recalled  that  In  the  early  postwar  years. 
Britain  received  nearly  $10  billion  of  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid  from  the  United 
States 

The  Times  of  London  pointed  out  that  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  had  opposed  the  legislation 
requiring  the  aid  cutoff,  and  said  the  admin- 
istration Is  "leaning  over  backward  to  lessen 
any  harm  the  new  measure  may  do." 

Sir  William  Black,  chairman  of  Leyland 
Motors  which  has  the  contract  for  selling 
buses  to  Cuba,  told  a  news  conference  that 
"we  hope  the  well-Informed  public  opinion 
In  America  will  be  sensible  and  broadmlnded 
enough  to  take  this  at  Its  true  value  I 
think  the  American  people  will  show  a  sense 
of  proportion  In  this." 

Elsewhere  there  were  angry  comments 
about  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk's  state- 
ment that  the  public  might  boycott  Leylands 
Triumph  cars.  Rusks  remarks  were  taken 
as  an  official  hint  to  U.S.  consumers,  not  as  a 
warning. 

"If  America  has  a  surplus  of  wheat."  said 
Black,  "we  have  a  surplus  of  buses."  add- 
ing that  Leyland's  will  fulfill  the  option  to 
sell  another  1.000  buses  to  Cuba  If  Havana 
takes  It  up. 

The  chairman  of  the  company  went  on  to 
say  that  Japan.  Prance.  Germany.  Italy. 
Spain,  and  Czechoslovakia  had  also  bid  for 
the  bus  contract  which  Leyland  won. 

"Why  is  it  worse  for  us  to  tender  and  be 
successful  than  for  the  others  to  tender  and 
be  unsuccessful?"  he  said. 

The  sharpest  public  comment  against  the 
US.  move  came  from  the  Guardian.  In  an 
editorial  headed  "Petty  Spite  in  the  Family." 
it  said  "it  should  be  a  prime  task  of  British 
diplomacy  to  convince  Washington  that 
boycotts  of  third  parties  In  International 
trade  are  objectionable  In  principle  and  like- 
ly to  be  futile  In  practice. 


"The  Americans  merely  contrive  to  hurt 
their    friends    withourt    hurting   Castro."    it 

siild.  ,     ...    ^  ... 

In  sum.  Britain  is  not  crying  fool  at  the 
US  stand,  but  It  U  loudly  shouting  "fool- 
ish." 

FRENCH  SEE  AMERICA  HURT  MOST  BT  ACTION 

Paris.  February  14  —American  suppression 
of  aid  to  countries  whose  ships  or  planes 
call  m  Cuba  wasn't  really  meant  to  hurt  any- 
body France  editorialists  seem  to  have 
agreed  tonight,  but  as  a  result  of  European 
resentment  at  the  gesture,  the  one  hurt  may 
be  America  herself.  . 

This  country's  most  esteemed  pair  of  radio 
commentators.  Georges  Altschuler  and 
Georges  Leroy.  of  Europe  No.  1.  agreed  that 
on  the  practical  plane  no  very  Important  re- 
sults were  to  be  expected  from  an  act  which 
in  an  election  year  "is  designed  to  impress 
American  voters  with  the  firmness  of  their 
President." 

They  pointed  out  how  carefully  the  wind 
was  being  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb  by 
applying  the  measure  only  where  it  would 
cause  no  real  damage,  as  in  exempting  agri- 
cultural aid  to  Yugoslavia. 

But  they  predicted  that  Europe  would  not 
relish  the  decision's  arrogant  attitude  of.  "I 
pay.  so  I  command."  It  is  possible  that  the 
United  States  will  receive  her  answer  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

The  Catholic  daily  La  Croix  predicts  that 
the  reaction  may  wreck  completely  the  Ken- 
nedy round  of  tariff  negotiations,  due  to  open 
soon  in  Geneva. 

"At  a  time  when  the  United  States  is  de- 
veloping her  trade  with  the  countries  of 
the  East."  Le  Monde  writes,  "such  reprisals 
provoke  sharp  reactions  •  •  •  We  knew  that 
American  aid  was  not  always  disinter- 
ested. •    •    •  This  has  Just  been  confirmed." 


DEFENSE  FUEL  POLICY  NEEDS  RE- 
APPRAISAL TO  REFLECT  ECO- 
NOMIC IMPACT  ON  COAL-PRO- 
DUCING AREAS 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  yesterday  introduced  a  le.sson 
in  how  much  can  be  accomplished  when 
men  who  are  sincere  and  conscientious 
of  their  responsibilities  sit  down  infor- 
mally around  a  conference  table. 

For  more  than  a  decade  the  coal  in- 
dustry has  protested — justifiably.  I  be- 
lieve— criteria  used  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
converting  from  coal  to  other  fuels  In 
boiler  plants  at  military  installations. 

There  has  been  considerable  corre- 
spondence and  discussion  of  the  subject 
for  a  long  time ;  yet.  a  firm  solution  has 
somehow  previously  failed  to  develop. 

Recently  I  arranged  for  representa- 
tives of  the  National  Coal  Association, 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
and  the  National  Coal  Policy  Conference 
to  attend  a  meeting  to  which  I  also  in- 
vited the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Properties  and  Supplies  and 
members  of  his  staff  responsible  for  fuel 
policy  determination.  We  met  in  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  room  in  an  atmosphere 
wholly  devoid  of  acrimony  or  even  irrita- 
tion despite  the  very  emphatic  conflict  of 
opinions  on  a  subject  that  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  coal  industry. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  introduce  Ste- 
phen P.  Dunn,  president  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  to  open  the  coal  indus- 
try case.  He  in  turn  asked  Mr.  Glenn  L. 
Coryell  and  Mr.  Marc  G.  Bluth  to  outline 


coal's  position  on  the  matter,  and  then 
graciously  complimented  the  Defense  De- 
partment representatives  for  their  tra- 
ditional honesty  in  dealing  with  coal  in- 
dustry   representatives.      I    shall    ask 
unanimous  consent   to   include   in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
the  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Bluth. 
Immediately    after    that    statement,    I 
should  like  to  submit  the  remarks  of  W. 
A.   tTony>    Boyle,  president  of  UMWA. 
who  was  ably  represented  at  the  meet- 
ing by  Michael  F.  Widman,  director  of 
research  and  development  for  that  or- 
ganization.    Mr.  Widman  introduced  a 
note  which  should  have  the  sympathy 
of   the   entire   Congress.     Mr.   Widman 
showed  conclusively  that  to  permit  con- 
versions from  coal  to  other  fuels  at  mili- 
tary  installations   is   in  direct   conflict 
with  the  Presidents  plan  to  eliminate 
poverty  from  our  land.    Since  the  Ap- 
palachian region  is  particularly  affected 
with  the  ravages  of  unemployment  and 
accompaning  poverty,  it  is  all  the  more 
illogical  for   a  Government   facility  to 
consider  dispensing  with  coal  at  the  ex- 
pense of  more  miners  and  their  families. 
Gen.  Louis  H.  Renfrow.  director  of  leg- 
islation.  National  Coal  Policy   Confer- 
ence, was  present  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Moody,  president  of  that  organi- 
zation, and  he  made  a  susbtantial  con- 
tribution to  the  discussion. 

We  found  the  Department  of  Defense 
oCBcials  most  understanding  of  coal's 
problems.  They  agreed  to  reevaluate 
the  policies  which  have  tended  against 
the  use  of  coal.  I  personally  believe  that 
Mr.  Boyle's  suggestion  that  the  eco- 
nomic impact  on  depressed  areas  be  con- 
sidered in  Defense  fuel  purchases  should 
be  made  a  part  of  the  policy  of  every 
Government  department  and  office,  for 
it  is  farcical  to  pursue  a  program  under 
the  guise  of  economy  which  in  itself 
creates  unemployment  and  increases 
burdens  and  costs  of  welfare  and  other 
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agencies. 

Yesterday  we  made  a  great  step  for- 
ward in  resolving  differences  that  had 
persisted  for  much  too  long.  I  would  be 
remiss  if  I  failed  to  point  out  that,  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. I  was  esi)ecially  proud  and  apprecia- 
tive of  the  cooperation  which  I  received 
from  the  group  of  highly  intelligent  and 
conscientious  members  of  the  Defense 
Department  who  appeared  at  yesterday's 
meeting. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Boyle  and  Mr.  Bluth  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  There  being  no  objection,  the 
statements  were  ordered  to  be  printed  as 
follows: 

STATEMENT       BY       W.       A     BOYLE.       PHESIDKNT. 

Unffed  Mine  Workers  or  America,  on  the 

IMPACT    OF    THE     FUEL    POLICY     OF    THE     DK- 

partment  of  Defense  Upon   Employment 

IN  THE  Coal  Industry 

Today,  much  attention  is  laelng  given  to 
the  problem  of  the  Appalachian  area  of  this 
Nation.  The  plight  of  many  of  the  people 
in  this  region  has  demanded  attention,  and 
the  forces  of  government  are  being  mobi- 
lized for  this  end. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
made  the  rehabilitation  of  Appalachla  a  na- 
tional policy.  A  governmental  commission 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Under  Secretary 


of  Commerce  is  expected  to  issue  a  report  on 
the  Appalachian  region  within  the  next  few 
weeks. 

Many  Government  agencies  are  already  at 
work  to  help  the  Appalachian  region.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  has  Its  Area  Rede- 
velopment Administration  to  help  the  de- 
pressed areas  of  the  Nation  to  help  them- 
selves to  greater  prosperity.  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
the  Office  of  Coal  Research  are  engaged  In 
research  activities  to  find  new  uses  for  coal, 
and  thus  to  improve  the  market  ixjtential  for 
the  Industry. 

State  governments  are  also  attempting  to 
do  what  can  be  done.  The  State  of  West 
Virginia  has  established  coal  research  facil- 
ities at  the  University  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  has  a  sim- 
ilar research  agency,  the  Coal  Research 
Board,  which  operates  full  time  to  develop 
the  market  potential  for  coal. 

Fundamentally  all  of  these  diverse  activ- 
ities are  aimed  at  one  objective — the  creation 
of  Jobs.  For  there  can  be  no  victory  over 
poverty,  no  end  to  the  substandard  existence 
of  so  many  of  our  citizens,  no  hope  for  their 
children  without  Jobs. 

Thus.  In  the  final  analysis  we  return  always 
to  Jobs,  to  useful,  productive,  and  secure 
employment. 

This  Is  what  we  should  discuss  here  today. 
For,  the  purchase  of  coal  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  means  Jobs;  Jobs  for  coal  miners, 
and  Jobs  for  those  who  depend  upon  coal 
miners.  The  coal  used  in  defense  installa- 
tions mean  wages  In  coal  areas,  and  a  meas- 
ure of  prosperity  for  coal  miners  and  their 
families. 

We  believe  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  recognize  its  responsibility  in  this 
area.  We  believe  that  the  work  being  done 
to  rehabilitate  the  depressed  areas  of  this 
Nation,  and  most  especially  the  coal  areas, 
should  be  aided  and  not  hindered  by  the 
fuels  purchasing  policy  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  We  are  convinced  that  Depart- 
ment policy  should  give  consideration  to  the 
broad  national  picture,  and  not  merely  the 
narrow  considerations  of  fuel  costs  alone. 

Coal  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  attempts  to 
rehabilitate  Appalachla.  If  coal  Is  prosper- 
ous, the  Appalachian  area  will  also  be  pros- 
perous. This  is  the  reason  for  the  many 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  coal  industry  by  gov- 
ernmental agencies.  This  Is  why  we  urge 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  consider  the 
Impact  on  coal  when  it  purchases  fuel. 

We  have  made  certain  calculations  on  the 
effect  that  the  purchases  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment have  on  the  coal  Industry  and  the 
coal  miners.  Remember  that  in  the  final 
analysis  we  are  speaking  of  Jobs  and  the 
people  who  depend  upon  them. 

The  Department  of  Defense  purchases 
about  5  million  tons  of  coal  annually.  We 
must  ask  what  does  this  mean  in  terms  of 
Jobs,  and  economic  Impact  upon  the  Appa- 
lachian area? 

According  to  statistics  complied  by  the 
National  Coal  Policy  Conference  the  produc- 
tion of  5  million  tons  of  coal  provides  em- 
ployment for  2,000  men.  These  men  would 
support.  If  we  assume  that  there  are  4  In 
each  family,  an  additional  6,000  people  bring- 
ing us  to  a  grand  total  of  8,000  people  de- 
pending directly  upon  the  coal  purchases  of 
the  Defense  Department. 

If  we  assume  that  each  of  these  men  will 
work  an  average  of  200  days  per  year,  this 
means  that  the  fulfillment  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  Department  will  require  400,- 
000  working  days  per  year.  This  means  that 
wages  for  coal  miners  supplying  coal  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  total  $9,700,000. 

But  this  is  not  the  end  of  those  wages. 
Economists  tell  us  that  money  spent  in  the 
economy  has  a  much  broader  Impact  than 
the  actual  dollar  amount.  This,  if  we  apply 
a  "multiplier"  of  three,  it  means  that  the 
toUl  dollar  effect  to  coal  areas  is  $29,100,000. 


Remember  that  we  do  not  Include  any  of  the 
auxiliary  Industries  such  as  rail  transporta- 
tion, etc.,  which  would  add  greatly  to  the 
total. 

In  addition,  the  welfare  and  retirement 
fund  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica is  of  great  benefit  to  the  coal  areas.  This 
fund  pays  pensions,  medical  care,  and  other 
benefits  to  its  beneficiaries.  It  Is  directly 
dependent  upon  the  production  and  sale  of 
coal  for  Its  revenue.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment purchases  represent  Income  to  the  fund 
of  some  $2  million,  which  represents  over 
26,000    Individual    pension    payments. 

Thus,  we  may  see  that  the  effect  of  Defense 
procurement  upon  the  coal  Industry,  and 
upon  coal  miners  Is  significant  Indeed.  In 
fact,  to  us  it  means  Jobs  for  our  members, 
and  security  for  their  families.  To  the  de- 
pressed areas  of  the  Appalachian  region  and 
.  to  the  other  coalfields.  It  means  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  Industry  and  Income  In  the 
economic  life  of  the  communities  Involved. 

^We  do  not  believe  that  this  source  of  Jobs 
and  Income  should  be  overlooked  by  those 
who  are  charged  with  area  development. 
Nor  do  we  feel  that  the  policy  of  the  Defense 
Department  should  be  other  than  the  main- 
tenance of  Its  coal -fired  Installations  as  a 
contribution  to  the  alleviation  of  human 
distress,  and  the  preservation  of  Jobs. 

We  may  look  at  the  significance  of  these 
purchases  in  another  way.  Defense  Depart- 
ment coal  consumption  Is  more  than  the 
total  production  in  19  counties  reporting 
In  West  Virginia,  5  counties  in  Virginia,  21 
counties  In  Pennsylvania,  22  counties  in 
Ohio,  37  counties  In  Kentucky,  10  counties  In 
Indiana,  and  12  in  Illinois. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  Impact  of  Defense 
ptu-chases  means  a  great  deal  to  coal  mining 
regions. 

However,  the  use  of  coal  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  always  under  attack  by 
other  fuels.  Very  often  conversions  are 
made;  conversions  Justified  by  cost  figures 
derived  from  engineering  analysis.  In  fact, 
such  cost  estimates  are  the  reason  we  are 
here  today. 

We  are  not  In  a  position  to  debate  the 
various  methods  of  computing  fuel  costs. 
However,  we  would  like  to  pose  a  question  of 
total  costs,  of  human  costs,  of  the  cost  that 
will  accrue  to  the  Nation  because  of  the  loss 
of  a  market  of  some  5  million  tons  of  coal. 
We  are  assuming  the  maximum  loss  to  per- 
mit an  analysis  of  the  Impact  upon  coal 
areas. 

Obviously  the  loss  of  5  million  tons  of 
coal  would  mean  the  displacement  of  2,000 
coal  miners,- or  the  equivalent  of  400,000 
man-days  of  work.  It  would  also  mean  the 
loss  of  $9,700,000  In  wages,  and  the  multi- 
plier effect  of  $29,100,000.  We  might  point 
out  that,  in  this  instance,  the  loss  of  these 
wage  payments  would  in  all  probability  re- 
sult In  the  loss  of  additional  business  as 
stores  and  businesses  are  forced  to  contract, 
and  thus  add  to  the  cycle  of  unemployment. 

Naturally,  the  money  which  would  have 
gone  to  the  welfare  and  retirement  fund 
would  be  lost,  thereby  weakening  the  ability 
of  the  fund  to  provide  for  benefits  for  coal 
miners  and  their  families. 

Some  6,000  people  In  coal  mining  areas 
would  lose  their  means  of  support,  and  be 
forced  to  endure  unemployment  of  a  more  or 
less  long  duration.  In  this  respect,  we 
might  point  out  that  the  duration  of  un- 
emplojmient  in  coal  mining  areas  is  usually 
longer  than  the  national  average,  and  often 
extends  for  years  unabated. 

There  are  direct  financial  costs  Inherent  In 
this  unemployment.  Consider  only  two  of 
them: 

Unemployment  compensation  is  paid  to 
those  coal  miners  who  are  laid  off.  The  ex- 
tent of  these  payments  and  the  length  of 
time  a  beneficiary  may  receive  them  varies. 
For  our  purposes,  we  have  assumed  that  the 
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top  payment  is  $35  per  week  and  the  length 
of  eligibility  is  26  weeks. 

This  would  mean  that  the  loss  of  2.000  Jobs 
would  entail  a  weekly  unemployment  Insur- 
ance payment  of  $70,000.  And,  If  the  men 
were  forced  to  exhaust  their  benefits  under 
the  program,  it  would  amount  to  an  expendi- 
ture of  some  $1,820,000. 

This  Is  one  of  the  prices  that  would  have 
to  be  paid  for  the  loss  of  only  one  market 
for  bituminous  coal.  It  Is  a  price  which, 
we  believe,  should  be  considered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  all  of  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  who  are  contemplating  the 
conversion  of  their  facilities  from  coal  to 
other  sources  of  fuel. 

We  must  assume  that  many  of  the  miners 
who  are  out  of  work  will  eventually  receive 
some  type  of  public  assistance.  This,  too, 
represents  an  immediate  and  direct  cost  to 
the  Government,  both  State  and  Federal. 

Under  only  one  such  public  assistance  pro- 
gram, the  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children,  the  average  payment  per  family 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is  $129  per  month. 
Thus,  for  every  month  that  the  displaced 
miner  receives  such  assistance  the  cost  of 
the  program  Is  $258,000.  For  every  year 
that  they  are  on  such  programs,  the  cost 
amounts   to  some  $3,196,000. 

These  are  very  real  and  tangible  costs  of 
unemployment.  They  are  costs  which  must 
be  borne  by  government.  Further  they  are 
costs  which  go  on  and  on;  they  are  never 
really  able  to  break  what  President  Johnson 
calls  "the  cycle  of  poverty." 

But  there  are  other  considerations  which 
argue  against  the  unemployment  of  men  In 
coal-mining  areas.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
single  one  is  the  dedication  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  do  something  to  help  these  people. 
Perhaps  America  recognizes,  at  long  last, 
the  grave  danger  of  persistent  and  chronic 
unemployment  in  our  Nation,  and  the  social 
and  economic  Ills  that  spring  from  such  un- 
employment. 

We  do  not  contend  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  can  eliminate  poverty  In  the  coal 
areas  of  the  Nation.  Nor  do  we  believe  that 
the  5  million  tons  of  coal  purchased  by  the 
Department  will  spell  either  prosperity  c* 
ruin  for  the  coal  miners  In  America. 

But,  we  do  suggest  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible terms  that  these  purchases  can  be  used, 
and  used  quite  effectively.  In  the  fight 
against  unemployment  and  In  the  efforts 
being  undertaken  to  aid  Appalachla.  We  do 
contend  that  the  Defense  Department  coal 
consumption  produces  Jobs  and  Income  to 
coal  miners,  and  thus  helps  to  maintain  a 
semblance  of  economic  order  in  the  coal 
areas.  We  do  contend  that  5  million  tons  of 
coal  is  a  large  and  Important  part  of  the 
marketing  structure  of  the  coal  Industry. 

On  the  other  side  the  loss  of  this  market, 
either  all  at  once  or  a  little  at  a  time,  would 
be  damaging  to  the  coal  Industry.  It  would 
be  depressing  to  the  already  depressed  Appa- 
lachian coal  areas.  It  would  add  to  the  bur- 
dens of  those  men  and  women  already  stag- 
gering under  the  weight  of  poverty,  want, 
and  privation.  Finally,  It  would  serve  to 
maintain  the  vicious  cycle  of  poverty  which 
condemns  not  only  the  present  generation, 
but  also  those  who  follow,  to  the  depths  of 
economic  despair. 

Therefore,  we  urge  a  close  consideration  of 
all  cost  factors  occasioned  by  conversion.  We 
urge  that  those  charged  with  the  policy- 
making authority  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense recognize  the  economic  Impact  of  their 
action  upon  coal -mining  communities  and 
upon  coal  miners  and  their  families.  We  also 
would  suggest  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense recognize  the  key  role  that  It  can  play 
In  the  preservation  of  the  coal  industry  and 
In  the  maintenance  of  this  Industry  as  viable 
and  strong;  an  Indispensable  asset  to  the  re- 
construction of  Appalachla  and,  indeed,  all 
other  coal-producing  sections  of  the  Nation. 
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Finally,  we  would  suggest  that  the  cost  of 
conversion  Is  often  a  great  deal  more  expen- 
sive than  the  use  of  coal  even  without  any 
consideration  of  social  factors,  and  certainly 
the  Inclusion  of  these  factors  should  Insure 
against  conversion  In  most  Instances. 

Statement  bt  National  Coal  Association  on 
Charging  Military  Labor  Against  Cost  or 
Operating  Coal-Fired  Heating  Plants,  and 
Proposed  Conversion  of  Hand-Fired  Coal 
BtTRNiNC  Plants  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 
A  number  of  years   ago  a  question  arose 
about  charging  military   (GI)    labor  against 
the    operating    cost    of    coal- fired     heating 
plants    at    military    Installations.     GI    labor 
has  been  and   Is  extensively  used  In  hand- 
firing   coal    In   small    boilers,    furnaces,    and 
stoves,  particularly  In  barracks  buildings  at 
many  Army  posts  located  In  different  parts 
of  the  country. 

When  this  situation  first  came  to  our  at- 
tention, we  attempted  to  learn  the  source 
of  a  so-called  directive  to  the  various 
branches  of  the  armed  services.  Our  In- 
quiries developed  the  Information  that  this 
alleged  directive  or  ruling  had  been  Issued 
by  the  Comptroller  Generals  Office  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  which  was  to  the 
effect  that  all  "nonorganlzatlonal  or  non- 
mllltary  ■  type  of  labor  performed  by  GI's 
will  be  subject  to  a  book  charge  and  In- 
cluded In  certain  reports  pertaining  to  the 
use  of  funds  allocated  to  each  Installation. 
It  was  our  understanding  that  the  original 
purpose  of  this  ruling  was  to  prevent  a  given 
Installation  from  reducing  the  final  cost  of 
a  project,  for  which  full  funds  had  been 
authorized,  for  the  use  of  GI  labor.  For 
example.  $200,000  may  be  authorized  for  the 
construction  of  streets  at  a  given  Army  base. 
Apparently  In  the  past  the  commanding  of- 
ficer or  other  duly  authorized  post  official, 
could  delegate  the  use  of  a  number  of  GI's 
for  certain  labor  work  with  the  project  and 
by  doing  so  perhaps  save  a  certain  amount 
of  money  which  he  could  use  for  some  other 
purpose  that  had  not  been  authorized  or 
funded  Under  this  ruling  or  directive,  there 
would  be  a  bookkeeping  charge  against  the 
project  amounting  to  so  much  per  hour  for 
each  man-hour  of  work  by  the  GI's.  The 
charge  per  hour — or  labor  rate — seems  to 
vary  and  this  apparently  Is  due  to  the  varia- 
tion In  the  rating  of  the  men  (GI's)  per- 
forming this  service  and  perhaps  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  what  so-called 
fringe  benefits  should  be  Included  In  the 
charge. 

At  the  time  of  our  Inquiries  and  contacts 
with  the  Comptroller  Generals  Office  and 
later,  we  did  not  see  a  copy  of  any  written 
directive  or  ruling.  Indeed,  the  Information 
furnished  us  was  nebulous  and  largely  "hear- 
say "  We  were  unable  to  pinpoint  the 
specific  terms  and  assumed,  therefore,  that 
the  Information  given  to  us  was  correct  and 
authentic  even  though  we  took  the  position 
then  as  we  do  now  that  assessment  of  GI 
labor  costs  against  a  project  Is  In  reality 
only  a  bookkeeping  charge  The  example  we 
have  cited  and  our  comments  so  far.  It  Is 
true,  concern  a  new  construction  project,  but 
the  so-called  directive  on  GI  labor  costing 
has  been  used  In  evaluating  the  benefit*  of 
fuel  conversion  projects. 

For  some  time  the  charging  of  OI  labor 
against  the  operating  costs  of  coal-fired  heat- 
ing plants  did  not  constitute  a  serious  threat 
In  the  loss  of  a  substantial  volume  of  busi- 
ness to  the  coal  Industry  This  situation 
prevailed  until  a  proposal  was  made  to  con- 
vert all  the  coal-fired  plants,  as  well  as  oU- 
flred  plants,  at  Port  Bragg.  N C.  from  coal 
to  gas.  The  gas  utility  serving  this  area 
through  the  services  of  a  consulting  engi- 
neering firm  prepared  a  very  detailed  study 
of  various  fuels  consuming  equipment  on 
the  base.  This  study  proposed  the  conver- 
sion of  all  coal.  oil.  and  electric  equipment  at 
Fort  Bragg  to  gu.     Since  this  proposal  was 


received  and  analyzed  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers" Office,  we  understand  that  the  central 
coal-fired  plants  have  been  eliminated  from 
the  proposed  conversion  program  leaving  the 
hundreds  of  hand-fired  units  In  the  program, 
which  are  tended  by  GI  labor. 

The  principal  part  of  the  conversion  pro- 
gram with  which  we  are  concerned  would  be 
started  at  once  and  completed  within  a  5- 
year  period,  although  the  original  proposal 
envisioned  a  period  of  10  to  12  years  to  put 
the  entire  conversion  program  Into  effect. 
The  proposal  as  originally  presented  by  the 
gas  company  claimed  that  for  an  expendi- 
ture of  $2,600,000  an  overall  savings  of  well 
over  a  million  dollars  would  result.  The 
Chief  of  Engineers"  Office  reviewed  the  study 
and  revised  the  savings  to  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars  a  year.  At  first 
this  would  appear  to  be  a  very  substantial 
savings  and  the  conversion  cost  Justifiable. 
However,  the  claimed  annual  savings  of 
$725,000  can  be  achieved  only  when  charging 
the  $626,000  to  GI  labor.  The  Department 
of  Defense  policy  that  the  cost  of  any  fuel 
conversion  project  must  be  amortized  within 
5  years  could  not  possibly  be  met  If  the  GI 
labor  charge  Is  eliminated.  Our  position  Is 
simply  that  the  GI  military  labor  charge  Is 
not  an  out  of  the  pocket  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. This  conversion  will  In  no  way  permit 
the  Government  to  save  $626,000  as  a  result 
of  not  having  to  assign  these  GI's  to  the  work 
they  are  presently  performing.  We  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  Fort  Bragg  conversion 
should  be  considered  from  the  viewpoint  that 
no  bodies  are  removed  from  the  payroll.  They 
are  assigned  other  duties  on  the  post.  We 
do  not  concur  that  It  was  ever  Intended  to  be 
used  to  Justify  the  spending  of  capital  funds 
for  elementary  post  duties  of  GI  personnel 
The  work  of  GIs  on  coal-fired  plants  Is  a  part 
of  the  routine  duties  assigned  to  such  per- 
sonnel— similar  to  assignments  such  as 
cleaning  grounds,  kitchen  duties,  tending 
lawns,  and  various  other  duties  related  to 
maintaining  post  operations. 

To  pursue  further  the  question  of  a  so- 
called  written  directive  or  regulation,  when 
the  Department  of  Defense  authorities  were 
first  contacted  by  us  on  this  GI  labor  ques- 
tion, we  were  referred  to  the  Accounting  and 
Audit  Division.  "The  Properties  and  Instal- 
lations Office  at  Defense  could  not  produce 
written  substantiation,  either  from  the 
Comptroller  Generars  Office  or  the  DOD  Of- 
fice of  Accounting  and  Audit.  We  had  an 
Informal  conference  with  an  official  In  the 
Accounting  and  Audit  Office.  We  endeavored 
to  find  out  exactly  where  the  regulation  on 
GI  labor  originated.  The  Accounting  and 
Audit  Office  could  not  supply  this  Informa- 
tion stating  It  was  generally  applied  as  a 
matter  of  policy  and  we  were  referred  back 
to  the  Properties  and  Installations  Office. 

While  this  statement  covers  the  situation 
at  Fort  Bragg  on  GI  labor  charge  against 
coal-fired  plants  as  a  basis  for  Justifying  the 
conversion  f  om  coal  to  gas.  the  GI  labor 
question  applies  to  all  Defense  Installations 
where  conversions  from  coal  to  other  fuels 
are  proposed  Involving  the  use  of  military 
labor. 

To  conclude:  the  coal  Industry  contends: 
y  1 1  that  the  costing  of  GI  labor  against  coal- 
fired  heating  plants  Is  not  a  proper  charge; 
(2)  that  It  Is  merely  a  bookkeeping  trans- 
action: (3)  that  no  labor  Is  eliminated:  (4) 
that  GI's  a  e  only  assigned  to  other  poet 
duties  If  they  are  not  tending  coal-fired 
plants:  (5)  that  the  conversion  costs  at  Fort 
Bragg  cannot  be  amortized  In  the  5- year  pay- 
back period  to  meet  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's criteria:  and  (6)  that  the  conversion 
of  the  Fort  Bragg  plants  will  further  aggra- 
vate the  unemployment  problem  In  the 
Appalachla  a^ea  where  the  coal  for  Port 
Bragg  originates. 

The  bltumlnous-coal-produclng  industry, 
through  the  National  Coal  Association,  re- 
quests a  full-Bcaie  review  of  the  Department 


of  Defense's  position  that  the  costing  of  GI 
labor  is  a  policy  matter.  If  the  Department 
of  Defense  continues  to  adhere  to  this  policy 
on  future  proposed  conversion  projects,  no 
matter  where  oc  what  branch  of  the  military 
may  be  Involved,  we  respectfully  urge  that 
the  question  be  brought  before  the  Senate 
and  House  Armed  Services  Committees  for 
clarification  and  such  remedial  legislative 
action  as  may  be  necessary  by  the  Congress. 
The  critical  nature  of  the  Fort  Bragg  con- 
version p  oposal  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that 
a  line  Item  of  $1,422,000  Is  In  the  military 
construction  bill  for  the  1965  fiscal  year. 

Coal  requirements.  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 


Fiscal  year 
1963 

Fiscal  year 
1964 

E([(f        

19.200 

6.800 

36,800 

19.200 

Stoker  (dwble  screened).. 
14  by  0  Inch 

5.900 
45,700 

ToUl 

62.800 

7a  800 

Source:  Defense  Petroleum  Supply  Center. 

Mr.  MANSF^ELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  McGovERN  in  the  chair). 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  lOU'S— NO.  9— RATES  OF  RE- 
TURN EXCEEDED  THOSE  AL- 
LOWED BY  REGULATORY  AU- 
THORITIES 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President.  Stand- 
ard &  Poor's  July  18.  1963.  survey  of  the 
investor-owned  utilities,  lOU's — provides 
further  proof  of  increasing  profits  and 
decreasing  regulation  of  electric  power 
companies,  at  the  expense  of  millions  of 
American  consumers. 

Standard  &  Poor's  is  a  leading  invest- 
ment adviser  and  financial  publisher. 
Its  report,  headlined  "A  Dynamic  Growth 
Industry."  began  with  these  words: 

The  extraordinary  growth  of  the  electric 
power  and  light  Industry  during  recent  years 
Is  but  a  foreshadowing  of  continued  prog- 
ress to  come.  According  to  estimates  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  as  detailed  by 
regions  In  the  map  on  this  page,  the  Nation's 
electric  load  In  1980  may  t>e  nearly  3.75  times 
greater  than  the  880  billion  kUowatt-hours 
of  1960.  at  some  2.866  billion  kilowatt-hours. 
This  projection,  released  early  In  1962.  Is 
about  33  percent  higher  than  that  Included 
In  the  year-earlier  study.  The  1962  projec- 
tion makes  greater  allowance  for  growth  In 
electric  air  conditioning  and  space  heating, 
as  well  as  increasing  saturations  for  high 
electric  use  appliances  such  as  water  heaters, 
clothes  dryers,  ranges,  and  food  freezers. 
Revised  projections  will  probably  be  released 
by  the  FPC  when  Its  extensive  national  power 
survey  Is  completed,  possibly  early  In   1964. 

Under  the  heading  "Industry  Char- 
acteristics." Standard  &  Poor's  had  this 
to  say  about  regulation: 

Rate  regulation  of  utilities  was  strict  for 
many  years,  but  eased  considerably  alter 
1946.  To  offset  Inflated  fuel  and  labor  coeU 
and  to  provide  sufficient  earnings  to  attract 
new  capital  to  finance  heavy  construction 
expenditures,   regulatory   bodies   have   since 
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granted  numerous  rate  Increases  of  one  form 
or  another  to  various  utilities. 

The  "Rates"  section  of  Standard  & 
Poor's  report  told  how  "rates  of  return 
on  invested  capital  reached  or  exceeded 
those  allowed  by  regulatory  authorities." 
The  section,  in  full,  reads  as  follows: 

The  long-term  downward  trend  of  electric 
rates  was  halted  at  the  end  of  World  War  11. 
During  the  years  1946-62,  regulatory  author- 
ities granted  numerous  upward  adjustments 
of  rate  structures  to  compensate  for  Increas- 
ing costs,  principally  for  fuel,  wages  and 
materials,  and  a  37-percent  Increase  In  Fed- 
eral normal  and  surtax  rtaes.  It  is  encour- 
aging that  a  number  of  commissions  In 
recent  years  authorized  higher  returns  than 
had  been  allowed  previously. 

In  the  past  few  years,  a  number  of  electric 
utilities  Increased  their  earnings  to  the  ex- 
tent that  rates  of  return  on  invested  capital 
reached  or  exceeded  those  allowed  by  regula- 
tory authorities.  This  occurred  primarily  In 
States  which  adopted  "flow-through"  ac- 
counting for  tax  savings  resulting  from  the 
use  of  accelerated  depreciation,  whereas  pre- 
viously these  utilities  were  permitted  to  offset 
the  tax  savings  by  making  provisions  for  de- 
ferred Income  taxes.  To  alleviate  this  sit- 
uation, some  companies  have  made  volun- 
tary rate  reductions  for  certain  types  of 
service  which  will  do  them  the  most  good 
from  a  promotional  standpoint.  Many  of 
these  adjustments  were  for  electrical  heat- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  making  this  type  of 
service  more  competitive  with  other  types  of 
heating. 

In  view  of  the  past  record.  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that,  when  needed,  regulatory  au- 
thorities will  continue  to  grant  rate  relief 
to  electric  power  companies  to  augment  re- 
turns sufficiently  to  attract  the  capital  nec- 
essary to  finance  expansion.  Conversely,  it 
Is  also  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  utili- 
ties will  make  voluntary  rate  reductions 
whenever  possible  to  maintain  good  rela- 
tionships with  the  authorities  and  also  to 
stimulate  the  usage  of  electricity. 

The  road  ahead  is  quite  unlike  the  ter- 
rain foreseen  15  years  ago  by  John  T. 
Flyrm  in  his  "The  Road  Ahead."  Mem- 
bers may  recall  that  the  lOU's  spent 
thousands  of  dollars  sending  out  copies 
of  the  book  and  its  condensation  by  the 
lOU's  hip-pocket  friend.  Reader's  Digest. 
Plynn  visualized  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent  wanted  to  wreck  the  private 
power  industry.  He  said  the  "socialist 
planners"  had  good  reason  to  believe  that 
"they  have  the  private  power  industry  on 
the  run."  However,  Standard  k  Poor's 
reported,  under  the  heading.  "Revenue 
trend": 

Revenues  of  the  electric  power  industry 
were  in  a  consistent  upward  trend  for  the 
past  20  years,  despite  the  fact  that  Industrial 
receipts  declined  In  3  of  those  years.  The 
rate  of  gain  Increased  In  the  years  following 
World  War  n.  partly  as  a  result  of  rate  In- 
creases. 

There  Is  nothing  on  the  horizon  to  suggest 
any  change  in  the  Impressive  trend  of  rev- 
enues for  electric  utilities,  even  allowing  for 
the  possibility  of  periodic  rate  reductions. 
Growing  popularity  of  appliances,  electric 
heating,  and  alr-condltloning  equipment, 
coupled  with  the  high  level  of  residential 
construction,  should  foster  gains  In  this  di- 
vision more  than  sufficient  to  offset  any 
periodic  reductions  In  industrial  business. 
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electric  requirements  are  supplied  by  private 
power  companies.  The  generating  capacity 
of  these  companies  constitutes  about  76  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  total,  compared  with  78 
percent   a  decade   ago. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  subjects  of 
"earnings"  and  "dividends"  of  investor- 
owned  electric  utilities.  Standard  &  Poor's 
reported  the  following: 

Earnings  of  electric  light  and  power  com- 
panies are  noted  for  their  relative  stability 
during  periods  of  declining  business  activity. 
ThU  was  clearly  demonstrated  In  1949.  when 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Index  of  Industrial 
production  (1957-69=100)  dropped  around 
5.4  percent,  while  composite  net  Income  of 
utilities  expanded  some  15  percent.  The  same 
impressive  pattern  continued  In  1958.  While 
total  corporate  profits  of  ail  Industries 
dropped  some  18  percent,  earnings  of  the  elec- 
tric power  companies  gained  7.6  percent. 
This  was  followed  by  a  further  rise  of  close  to 
10  percent  In  1959,  another  of  8.4  percent  In 
1960  when  total  Industrial  profits  declined 
3.8  percent,  and  one  of  6.2  percent  In  1961  at 
a  time  when  Industrial  profits  were  only 
nominally  higher.  The  year-to-year  gain  In 
electric  utilities'  earnings  In  1962  was  6.1  per- 
cent compared  with  close  to  16  percent  for 
total  Industrial  profits. 

With  the  exception  of  a  nominal  decline  In 
1951,  earnings  of  the  industry  expanded  un- 
interruptedly in  each  of  the  post- World  War 
II  years  through  1962.  This  Impressive  rec- 
ord reflected  expanding  demand  and  rate  In- 
creases granted  by  regulatory  authorities  to 
offset  the  sharp  rise  in  costs  and  Federal  tax 
rates  experienced  during  that  period. 

Indications  are  that  the  upward  trend  of 
net  income  will  be  extended  for  some  time. 
Revenues  undoubtedly  will  rise,  and  econo- 
mies stemming  from  new  generating  plants 
will  aid  the  cost  ratio,  particularly  through  a 
reduction  In  the  amount  of  fuel  required  to 
produce  electricity.  The  amount  of  coal  used 
In  1962  to  generate  a  kUowatt-hour  of  elec- 
tricity was  only  around  0  85  of  a  pound,  com- 
pared with  1.3  pounds  In  1946.  There  still 
remains  considerable  opportunity  for  fur- 
ther Improvement,  since  new,  large-scale 
generating  units  are  using  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  a  pound  of  coal  per  kilowatt- hour 
of  generation. 

The  long-term  dividend  record  of  electric 
operating  utilities  Is  better  from  the  stand- 
point of  continuity  and  stability  than  that 
of  the  Industrial  or  rail  groups.  A  stable 
dividend,  which  makes  for  a  high  credit  rat- 
ing. Is  of  paramount  importance  to  utility 
companies,  since  they  must  raise  a  large 
part  of  funds  necessary  for  property  addi- 
tions and  improvements  In  the  capital 
markets. 

The  trend  of  common  dividends  paid  by 
electric  utilities  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II  has  followed  the  upward  movement  In 
earnings.  Prom  the  end  of  1945.  aggregate 
common  disbursements  Increased  approxi- 
mately 315  percent,  compared  with  a  328  per- 
cent Increase  in  total  earnings  available  for 
common  stock. 

Electric  utilities  as  a  group  paid  out  some 
69.5  percent  of  available  earnings  in  com- 
mon dividends  In  the  5  years  through  1962. 
The  payout  ratio  should  hold  around  that 
level  In  the  future  and  with  the  longer- 
range  outlook  for  earnings  promising,  the 
policy  of  liberalizing  payments  periodically 
Is  expected  to  continue. 


RECESS  TO  MONDAY.  AT  NOON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon,  on 
Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  sigreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  to  Monday,  February  24 
1964.  at '12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  21  (legislative  day 
of  February  10),  1964: 

National  Mediatiom  Boakd 

Leverett  Edwards,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Mediation  Board  for 
the  term  expiring  February  1.  1967. 

Post  Orricx  Department 
Frederick  C.  Belen,  of  Michigan,  to  be  Dep- 
uty Postmaster  General. 

William  M.  McMillan,  oX  Texa«,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Postmaster  General. 


^■^ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Friday,  February  21,  1964 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Judges  6:12:  The  angel  appeared  unto 
Gideon  and  said:  '•The  Lord  is  with  thee, 
thou  mighty  man  of  valor." 

Almighty  God.  we  thank  Thee  for  that 
great  day  in  the  calendar  of  our  national 
history  when  we  are  privileged  to  call 
to  mind  the  life  and  character  of  George 
Washington  who  stood  like  a  giant 
among  his  contemporaries  and  whom 
men  reverently  and  afTectlonately  call 
the  "Father  of  his  Country." 

Our  hearts  expand  with  pride  as  we 
think  of  his  spirit  of  adventure,  his  for- 
titude in  times  of  hardship,  and  his 
fidelity  to  the  principles  of  righteous- 
ness and  justice  which  inspired  him  to 
champion  the  cause  of  the  oppressed 
colonists. 

We  rejoice  In  his  testimony  to  a  lofty 
idealism  when  he  exhorted  his  fellow  men 
to  labor  and  keep  alive  within  their 
breasts  that  little  spark  of  celestial  fire 
called  "conscience." 

How  grateful  we  are  for  his  humble 
spirit  and  devout  faith  which  sent  him 
down  upon  his  knees  in  prayer  at  Val- 
ley Forge  In  order  that  he  might  know 
how  to  march  in  step  with  the  eternal 
will  and  wisdom  of  God. 

Grant  that  the  memory  of  that  patriot 
may  strengthen  the  soul  of  our  Republic 
and  encourage  us  to  labor  in  faith  and 
faithfulness  for  Thy  glory  and  the 
blessedness  of  all  mankind. 

In  Christ's  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


As    regards    the    lOU's    comisetitlon. 
Standard  L  Poor's  said : 

In  spite  of  all  the  activity  of  local,  State, 
and  Federal  agencies,  most  of  the  country's 


Mr.  President,  the  record  shows  that 
the  road  ahead  for  the  electric  com- 
panies is  a  smooth  downgrade.  The  rec- 
ord also  shows  that,  unless  there  is  more 
competition  or  better  regulation  in  this 
field,  the  companies'  ratepayers  will  con- 
tinue to  line  the  pockets  of  the  stock- 
holders. 


THF  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
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that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  an 
amendment  In  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  Is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H  R  9640  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore  estab- 
lishments for   the  Coast   Guard. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr. 
Prouty.  and  Mr.  Beall  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1153)  entitled 
•An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Airport 
Act  to  extend  the  time  for  making  grants 
thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes." 
agrees  to  the  conference  requested  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr  Mon- 
RONCY.  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr  Lauschk.  Mr 
Hart.  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Morton,  and  Mr. 
Scott  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  joint  resolution  iH.J.  Res.  247*  en- 
titled 'Joint  resolution  to  suspend  for 
the  1964  campaign  the  equal  opportunity 
requirements  of  section  315  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  for  legally 
qualified  candidates  for  the  ofBces  of 
President  and  Vice  President.'  disagreed 
to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Monroney. 
Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr. 
Prouty  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  without  establishing 
a  precedent,  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  be  permitted  to  extend  their 
remarks  In  the  Congressional  Record 
today  and  include  pertinent  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  S  FAREWELL 
ADDRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  order 
of  the  House  of  February  17.  1964.  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  [Mr  MatsunacaI  to  read  George 
Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  humility  that  I  now 
attempt  to  lend  voice  to  the  immortal 
words  of  George  Washington  as  spoken 
in  his  Farewell  Address  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  read  the  Farewell 
Address,  as  follows: 

To  the  People  of  the  United  States: 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens:  The 
period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 


administer  the  executive  government  of 
the  United  States  being  not  far  distant, 
and  the  time  actually  arrived  when  your 
thoughts  must  be  employed  In  desig- 
nating the  person  who  is  to  be  clothed 
with  that  Important  trust,  it  appears  to 
me  proper,  especially  as  it  may  conduce 
to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the 
public  voice,  that  I  should  now  apprise 
you  of  the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to 
decline  being  considered  among  the 
number  of  those,  out  of  whom  a  choice 
Is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you.  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me 
the  justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  reso- 
lution has  not  been  taken,  without  a 
strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations 
appertaining  to  the  relaUon  which  binds 
a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country;  and  that, 
in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service 
which  silence  in  my  situation  might 
imply.  I  am  Influenced  by  no  diminution 
of  zeal  for  your  future  interest ;  no  defi- 
ciency of  grateful  respect  for  your  past 
kindness;  but  am  supported  by  a  full 
conviction  that  the  step  is  compatible 
with  both 

The  acceptance  of.  and  continuance 
hitherto  In  the  ofBce  to  which  your  suf- 
frages have  twice  called  me.  have  been 
a  uniform  sacrifice  of  Inclination  to  the 
opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for 
what  appeared  to  be  your  desire.  I  con- 
stantly hoped  that  it  would  have  been 
much  earlier  In  my  power,  consistently 
with  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty 
to  disregard,  to  return  to  that  retirement 
from  which  I  had  been  reluctantly 
drawn.  The  strength  of  my  inclination 
to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election, 
had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an 
address  to  declare  It  to  you;  but  mature 
reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and 
critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  the  unanimous  advice 
of  persons  entitled  to  my  confidence, 
impelled  me  to  abandon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  con- 
cerns, external  as  well  as  Internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclination 
incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of  duty 
or  propriety;  and  am  persuaded,  what- 
ever partiality  may  be  retained  for  my 
services,  that  In  the  present  circum- 
stances of  our  country,  you  will  not 
disapprove  my  determination  to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first  un- 
dertook the  arduous  trust,  were  explained 
on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  this  trust,  I  will  only  say  that 
I  have,  with  good  intentions,  contributed 
towards  the  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  the  government,  the  best  ex- 
ertions of  which  a  very  fallible  judg- 
ment was  capable.  Not  unconscious  in 
the  outset,  of  the  Inferiority  of  my  qual- 
ifications, experience,  In  my  own  eyes, 
perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
has  strengthened  the  motives  to  diffi- 
dence of  myself;  and,  every  day.  the  In- 
creasing weight  of  years  admonishes  me 
more  and  more,  that  the  shade  of  retire- 
ment is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it  will  be 
welcome.  Satisfied  that  if  any  circum- 
stances have  given  peculiar  value  to  my 
services  they  were  temporary.  I  have 
the  consolation  to  believe  that,  while 
choice  and  prudence  Invite  me  to  quit 
the  political  scene,  patriotism  does  not 
forbid  It. 


In   looking   forward    to   the   moment 
which  is  to  terminate  the  career  of  my 
political  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit 
me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgment 
of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to 
my  beloved  country,  for  the  many  honors 
it  has  conferred  upon  me;  still  more  for 
the  steadfast  confidence  with  which  it 
has  supported  me;   and  for  the  oppor- 
tunities I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  mani- 
festing   my    Inviolable    attachment,    by 
services  faithful  and  persevering,  though 
in   usefulness   unequal   to   my   zeal.     If 
benefits   have   resulted   to   our   country 
from  these  services,  let  it  always  be  re- 
membered to  your  praise,  and  as  an  In- 
structive example  In  our  annals,   that 
under  circumstances  in  which  the  pas- 
sions, agitated  in  every  direction,  were 
liable    to   mislead    amidst    appearances 
sometimes  dubious,  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune  often   discouraging— in   situations 
in  which  not  unfrequently  want  of  suc- 
cess has  countenanced  the  spirit  of  criti- 
cism, the  constancy  of  your  support  was 
the  essential  prop  of  the  efforts,  and  a 
guarantee  of  the  plans,  by  which  they 
were    effected.      Profoundly    penetrated 
with  this  idea.  I  shall  carry  it  with  me 
to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  Incitement  to 
unceasing  vows  that  heaven  may  con- 
tinue to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its 
beneficence — that  your  union  and  broth- 
erly  affection  may  be  perpetual — that 
the  free  constitution,  which  Is  the  work 
of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly  main- 
tained—that its  administration  in  every 
department  may  be  stamped  with  wisdom 
and  virtue— that,  in  fine,  the  happiness 
of  the  people  of  these  states,  under  the 
auspices  of  liberty,  may  be  made  com- 
plete by  so  careful  a  preservation,  and 
so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing,  as  will 
acquire  to  them  the  glory  of  recommend- 
ing it  to  the  applause,  the  affection  and 
adoption  of  every  nation  which  Is  yet  a 
stranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps.  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a 
solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which  cannot 
end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  natural  to  that  solicitude, 
urge  me.  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
to  offer  to  your  solemn  contemplation, 
and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent  re- 
view, some  sentiments  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  much  reflection,  of  no  inconsider- 
able observation,  and  which  appear  to  me 
all  important  to  the  p)ermanency  of  your 
felicity  as  a  people.  These  will  be  offered 
to  you  with  the  more  freedom,  as  you 
can  only  see  In  them  the  disinterested 
warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who  can 
possibly  have  no  personal  motive  to  bias 
his  counsel.  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an  en- 
couragement to  It.  your  indulgent  recep- 
tion of  my  sentiments  on  a  former  and 
not  dissimilar  occasion. 

Interwoven  as  Is  the  love  of  liberty  with 
every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recom- 
mendation of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify 
or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  consti- 
tutes you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to 
you.  It  is  justly  so;  for  It  Is  a  main 
pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  inde- 
pendence: the  support  of  your  tranquil- 
lity at  home:  your  peace  abroad;  of  your 
safety;  of  your  prosperity;  of  that  very 
liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But 
as  It  Is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from  dlfler- 
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ent  causes  and  from  different  quarters 
much  pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices 
employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the 
conviction  of  this  truth,  as  this  is  the 
point  in  your  political  fortress  against 
which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal enemies  will  be  most  constantly 
and  actively  (though  often  covertly  and 
insidiously)  directed;  It  is  of  infinite 
moment,  that  you  should  properly  esti- 
mate the  immense  value  of  your  national 
union  to  your  collective  and  individual 
happiness;  that  you  should  cherish  a 
cordial,  habitual,  and  immovable  attach- 
ment to  It;  accustoming  yourselves  to 
think  and  speak  of  it  as  the  palladium 
of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity; 
watching  for  its  preservation  with  jeal- 
ous anxiety;  discountenancing  whatever 
may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can. 
in  any  event,  be  abandoned;  and  indig- 
nantly frowning  upon  the  first  dawning 
of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion 
of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to 
enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link 
together  the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement 
of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens  by 
birth,  or  choice,  of  a  common  country, 
that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate 
your  affections.  The  name  of  American, 
which  belongs  to  you  in  your  national 
capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  just  pride 
of  patriotism,  more  than  any  appellation 
derived  from  local  discriminations. 
With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you 
have  the  same  religion,  manners,  habits, 
and  political  principles.  You  have,  in 
a  common  cause,  fought  and  triumphed 
together;  the  independence  and  liberty 
you  possess,  are  the  work  of  joint  coun- 
sels, and  joint  efforts,  of  common  dan- 
gers, suffering  and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however 
powerfully  they  addressed  themselves  to 
your  sensibility,  are  greatly  outweighed 
by  those  which  apply  more  immediately 
to  your  interest. — Here,  every  portion  of 
our  country  finds  the  most  commanding 
motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  pre- 
serving the  union  of  the  whole. 

The  north,  in  an  unrestrained  inter- 
course with  the  south,  protected  by  the 
equal  laws  of  a  common  government, 
finds  in  the  productions  of  the  latter, 
great  additional  resources  of  maritime 
and  commercial  enterprise,  and  precious 
materials  of  manufacturing  industry. — 
The  south  in  the  same  intercourse,  bene- 
fiting by  the  same  agency  of  the  north, 
sees  its  agriculture  grow  and  Its  com- 
merce expand.  Turning  partly  into  its 
own  channels  the  seamen  of  the  north, 
it  finds  its  particular  navigation  invigo- 
rated; and  while  it  contributes,  in  differ- 
ent ways,  to  nourish  and  increase  the 
general  mass  of  the  national  navigation, 
it  looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a 
maritime  strength,  to  which  Itself  is  im- 
equally  adapted.  The  east,  in  a  like  in- 
tercourse with  the  west,  already  finds, 
and  in  the  progressive  Improvement  of 
Interior  communications  by  land  and 
water,  will  more  and  more  find  a  valuable 
vent  for  the  commodities  which  it  brings 
from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at  home. 
The  west  derives  from  the  east  supplies 
requisite  to  its  growth  and  comfort — and 
what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  conse- 
quence, it  must  of  necessity  owe  the  se- 


cure enjoyments  of  indispensable  outlets 
for  its  own  productions,  to  the  weight, 
influence,  and  the  future  maritime 
strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble  com- 
munity of  interest  as  one  nation.  Any 
other  tenure  by  which  the  west  can  hold 
this  essential  advantage,  whether  de- 
rived from  its  own  separate  strength;  or 
from  an  apostate  and  unnatural  con- 
nection with  any  foreign  power,  must  be 
intrinsically  precarious. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  country 
thus  feels  an  immediate  and  particular 
interest  in  union,  all  the  parts  com- 
bined cannot  fail  to  find  in  the  united 
mass  of  means  and  efforts,  greater 
strength,  greater  resource,  proportion- 
ably  greater  security  from  external  dan- 
ger, a  less  frequent  interruption  of  their 
peace  by  foreign  nations;  and,  what  is 
of  inestimable  value,  they  must  derive 
from  union,  an  exemption  from  those 
broils  and  wars  between  themselves, 
which  so  frequently  afflict  neighboring 
countries  not  tied  together  by  the  same 
goverrunent;  which  their  own  rivalship 
alone  would  be  suflBcient  to  produce,  but 
which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  attach- 
ments, and  intrigues,  would  stimulate 
and  embitter.  Hence  likewise,  they  will 
avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown 
military  establishments,  which  under 
any  form  of  government  are  inauspicious 
to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  regarded 
as  particularly  hostile  to  republican  lib- 
erty. In  this  sense  it  is,  that  your  union 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop  of 
your  liberty,  and  that  the  love  of  the  one 
ought  to  endear  to  you  the  presei-vation 
of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persua- 
sive language  to  every  refiecting  and 
virtuous  mind  and  exhibit  the  continu- 
ance of  the  union  as  a  primary  object 
of  patriotic  desire.  Is  there  a  doubt 
whether  a  common  government  can  em- 
brace so  large  a  sphere?  let  experience 
solve  it.  To  listen  to  mere  speculation  in 
such  a  case  were  criminal.  We  are  au- 
thorized to  hope  that  a  proper  organiza- 
tion of  the  whole,  with  the  auxiliary 
agency  of  governments  for  the  respec- 
tive subdivisions,  will  afford  a  happy 
issue  to  the  experiment.  It  is  well  worth 
a  fair  and  full  experiment.  With  such 
powerful  and  obvious  motives  to  union, 
affecting  all  parts  of  our  country,  while 
experience  shall  not  have  demonstrated 
Its  impracticability,  there  will  always  be 
reason  to  distrust  the  patriotism  of  those 
who,  in  any  quarter,  may  endeavor  to 
weaken  its  hands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which 
may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as  mat- 
ter of  serious  concern,  that  any  ground 
should  have  been  furnished  for  char- 
acterizing parties  by  geographical  dis- 
criminations,— northern  and  southern — 
Atlantic  and  western;  whence  designing 
men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a  belief  that 
there  is  a  real  difference  of  local  interests 
and  views.  One  of  the  expedients  of 
party  to  acquire  influence  within  par- 
ticular districts,  is  to  misrepresent  the 
opinions  and  aims  of  other  districts. 
You  cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much 
against  the  jealousies  and  heart  burn- 
ings which  spring  from  these  misrepre- 
sentations; they  tend  to  render  alien  to 


each  other  those  who  ought  to  be  bound 
together  by  fraternal  affection.  The  in- 
habitants of  our  western  country  have 
lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  head; 
they  have  seen,  in  the  negotiation  by 
the  executive,  and  in  the  unanimous 
ratification  by  the  senate  of  the  treaty 
with  Spain,  and  in  the  universal  sat- 
isfaction at  the  event  throughout  the 
United  States,  a  decisive  proof  how 
unfounded  were  the  suspicions  prop- 
agated among  them  of  a  policy  In  the 
general  government  and  In  the  Atlantic 
states  unfriendly  to  their  interests  in 
regard  to  the  Mississippi.  They  have 
been  witnesses  to  the  formation  of  two 
treaties,  that  with  Great  Britain  and  that 
with  Spain,  which  secure  to  them  every- 
thing they  could  desire,  in  respect  to  our 
foreign  relations,  towards  confirming 
their  prosperity.  Will  it  not  be  their 
wisdom  to  rely  for  the  preservation  of 
these  advantages  on  the  union  by  which 
they  were  procured?  will  they  not  hence- 
forth be  deaf  to  those  advisers,  if  such 
they  are,  who  would  sever  them  from 
their  brethren  and  connect  them  with 
aliens? 

To  the  eflBcacy  and  permanency  of 
your  Union,  a  goverrunent  for  the  whole 
is  indispensable.  No  alliance,  however 
strict,  between  the  parts  can  be  an  ade- 
quate substitute;  they  must  Inevitably 
experience  the  infractions  and  interrup- 
tions which  all  alliances,  in  all  times, 
have  experienced.  Sensible  of  this  mo- 
mentous truth,  you  have  improved  upon 
your  first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution of  government,  better  calcu- 
lated than  your  former,  for  an  intimate 
imion,  and  for  the  eflBcacious  manage- 
ment of  your  common  concerns.  This 
government,  the  offspring  of  our  own 
choice,  uninfluenced  and  unawed. 
adopted  upon  full  investigation  and  ma- 
ture deliberation,  completely  free  in  its 
principles,  in  the  distribution  of  its  pow- 
ers, uniting  security  with  energy,  and 
maintaining  within  itself  a  provision  for 
its  own  amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to 
your  confidence  and  your  support.  Re- 
spect for  its  authority,  compliance  with 
its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its  measures, 
are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  true  liberty.  The  basis  of  our 
political  systems  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  make  and  to  alter  their  consti- 
tutions of  government. — But  the  consti- 
tution which  at  any  time  exists,  until 
changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act 
of  the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obliga- 
tory upon  all.  The  very  idea  of  the 
power  and  the  right  of  the  people  to 
establish  government,  presuppose  the 
duty  of  every  individual  to  obey  the 
established  government. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  all  combinations  and  associations, 
under  whatever  plausible  character,  with 
the  real  design  to  direct,  control,  coun- 
teract, or  awe  the  regular  deliberations 
and  action  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
are  destructive  of  this  fundamental 
principle,  and  of  fatal  tendency. — They 
serve  to  organize  faction,  to  give  it  an 
artificial  and  extraordinary  force,  to  put 
in  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the 
nation  the  will  of  party,  often  a  small 
but  artful  and  enterprising  minority  of 
the  community;   and  according  to  the 
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alternate  triumphs  of  different  parties, 
to  make  the  public  administration  the 
mirror  of  the  ill  concerted  and  Incongru- 
ous projects  of  faction,  rather  than  the 
organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans 
digested  by  common  councils,  and  modi- 
fied by  mutual  interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations 
of  the  above  description  may  now  and 
then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are 
likely,  in  the  course  of  time  and  things, 
to  become  potent  engines,  by  which  cun- 
ning, ambitious,  and  unprincipled  men. 
will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of 
the  people,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves 
the  reins  of  goverrunent;  destroying 
afterwards  the  very  engines  which  have 
lifted  them  to  unjuSt  dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  gov- 
ernment and  the  permanency  of  your 
present  happy  state  it  Is  requisite,  not 
only,  that  you  steadily  discountenance 
irregular  opposition  to  its  acknowledged 
authority,  but  also  that  you  resist  with 
care   the  spirit  of  Inno'^ation  upon  Its 
principles,  however  specious  the  pretext. 
One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect, 
in  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  altera- 
tions which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the 
system;   and   thus   to  undermine  what 
cannot  be  directly  overthrown.    In  all 
the  changes  to  which  you  may  be  In- 
volved, remember  that  time  and  habit 
are  at  least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true 
character   of    governments,  as  of  other 
human  institutions:— that  experience  Is 
the  surest  standard  by  which  to  test  the 
real  tendency  of  the  existing  constitution 
of  a  country: — that  facility  In  changes, 
upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and 
opinion,    exposes    to    perpetual   change 
from  the  endless  variety  of  hypothesis 
and  opinion:  and  remember,  especially, 
that   for   the   efficient   management   of 
your  common  Interests  in  a  country  so 
extensive  as  ours,  a  government  of  as 
much   vigor   a,s   is  consistent  with   the 
perfect  security  of  liberty   is  indispen- 
sable.   Liberty  itself  will  find  in  such  a 
government   with  powers  properly  dis- 
tributed and  adjusted,  its  surest  guard- 
Ian.    It  is.  Indeed,  little  else  than  a  name, 
where  the  government  is  too  feeble  to 
withstand  the  enterprises  of  faction,  to 
confine    each    member    of    the    society 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  laws. 
and  to  maintain  all  in  the  secure  and 
tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  per- 
son and  property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  parties  Ln  the  state,  with  par- 
ticular references  to  the  founding  of 
them  on  geographical  discrimination. 
Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehensive 
view,  and  warn  you  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  against  the  baneful  effects  of 
the  spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  insepara- 
ble from  our  nature,  having  its  root  In 
the  strongest  passions  of  the  human 
mind.— It  exists  under  different  shapes 
in  all  goveri\ments.  more  or  less  stifled, 
controlled,  or  repressed,  but  in  those  of 
the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest 
rankness.  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 
The  alternate  domination  of  one  fac- 
tion over  another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit 
of  revenge  natural  to  party  dissension, 
which  in  different  ages  and  countries  has 
perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities. 


is  itself  a  frightful  despotism.  But  this 
leads  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and 
permanent  despotism.  The  disorders 
and  miseries  which  result,  gradually  in- 
cline the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security 
and  repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an 
Individual;  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  chief 
oZ  some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or 
more  fortunate  than  his  competitors, 
turns  this  disposition  to  the  purpose  of 
his  own  elevation  on  the  ruins  of  public 
liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extrem- 
ity of  this  kind  (which  nevertheless 
ought  not  be  entirely  out  of  sight)  the 
common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the 
spirit  of  party  are  sufficient  to  make  It 
the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to 
discourage  and  restrain  it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public 
councils,  and  enfeeble  the  public  ad- 
ministration. It  agitates  the  community 
with  ill  founded  Jealousies  and  false 
alarms ;  kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part 
against  another;  foments  occasional  riot 
and  insurrection.  It  opens  the  door  to 
foreign  influence  and  corruption,  which 
finds  a  facilitated  access  to  the  govern- 
ment itself  through  the  channels  of  party 
passions.  Thus  the  policy  and  the  will  of 
one  country  are  subjected  to  the  policy 
and  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free 
countries  are  useful  checks  upon  the 
administration  of  the  government,  and 
serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
This  within  certain  limits  is  probably 
true;  and  in  governments  of  a  mo- 
narchical cast,  patriotism  may  look  with 
indulgence,  if  not  with  favor,  upon  the 
spirit  of  party.  But  in  those  of  the  popu- 
lar character.  In  governments  purely 
elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encour- 
aged. Prom  their  natural  tendency,  it 
is  certain  there  will  always  be  enough  of 
that  spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose. 
And  there  being  constant  danger  of  ex- 
cess, the  effort  ought  to  be.  by  force  of 
public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage 
it.  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it  demands 
a  uniform  vigilance  to  preven*  it  burst- 
ing into  a  flame,  lest  instead  of  warming, 
it  should  consume. 

It  Is  Important  likewise,  that  the  habits 
of  thinking  in  a  free  country  should  In- 
spire caution  in  those  intrusted  with  its 
administration,  to  confine  themselves 
within  their  respective  constitutional 
spheres,  avoiding  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach 
upon  another.  The  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of 
all  the  departments  in  one,  and  thus  to 
create,  whatever  the  form  of  government, 
a  real  despotism.  A  just  estimate  of  that 
love  of  EKJwer  and  proneness  to  abuse  it 
which  predominate  in  the  human  heart, 
is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of 
this  position.  The  necessity  of  reciprocal 
checks  in  the  exercise  of  political  power, 
by  dividing  and  distributing  it  into  dif- 
ferent depositories,  and  constituting  each 
the  guardian  of  the  public  weal  against 
invasion  of  the  others,  has  been  evinced 
by  experiments  ancient  and  modern; 
some  of  them  in  our  country  and  under 
our  own  eyes. — To  preserve  them  must  be 
as  necessary  as  to  institute  them.  If.  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribu- 
tion or  modification  of  the  constitutional 


powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong,  let 
It  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the 
way  which  the  constitution  designates. — 
But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpa- 
tion; for  though  this.  In  one  instance, 
may  be  the  instrument  of  good,  it  is  the 
customary  weapon  by  which  free  govern- 
ments are  destroyed.  The  precedent 
must  always  greatly  overbalance  in  per- 
manent evil  any  partial  or  transient 
benefit  which  the  use  can  at  any  time 
yield. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which 
lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and 
morality  are  indispensable  supports.  In 
vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of 
patriotism,  who  should  labor  to  subvert 
these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness, 
these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men 
and  citizens.  The  mere  politician,  equally 
with  the  pious  man.  ought  to  respect  and 
to  cherish  them.  A  volume  could  not 
trace  all  their  connections  with  private 
and  public  felicity.  Let  it  simply  be 
asked.  Where  is  the  security  for  property, 
for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of 
religious  obligation  desert  the  oaths 
which  are  the  instruments  of  investiga- 
tion in  courts  of  justice?  And  let  us  with 
caution  Indulge  the  supposition  that 
morality  can  be  maintained  without  re- 
ligion. Whatever  may  be  conceded  to 
the  influence  of  refined  education  on 
minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and 
experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect,  that 
national  morality  can  prevail  In  exclu- 
sion of  religious  principle. 

It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or 
morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular 
government.  The  rule,  indeed,  extends 
with  more  or  less  force  to  every  species 
of  free  government.  Who  that  is  a  sin- 
cere friend  to  it  can  look  with  Indiffer- 
ence upon  attempts  to  shake  the  founda- 
tion of  the  fabric? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary 
importance,  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion 
as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  should  be 
enlightened. 

As  a  very  Important  source  of  strength 
and  security,  cherish  public  credit.  One 
method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as 
sparingly  as  possible,  avoiding  occasions 
of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but  re- 
membering, also,  that  timely  disburse- 
ments, to  prepare  for  danger,  frequently 
prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to 
repel  It;  avoiding  likewise  the  accumu- 
lation of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning  oc- 
casions of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exer- 
tions. In  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have 
occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing 
upon  posterity  the  burden  which  we 
ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The  execution 
of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  repre- 
sentatives, but  it  is  necessary  that  public 
opinions  should  cooperate.  To  facilitate 
to  them  the  performance  of  their  duty.  It 
is  essential  that  you  should  practically 
bear  in  mind,  that  towards  the  payment 
of  debts  there  must  be  revenue;  that  to 
have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes,  that 
no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are  not 
more  or  less  inconvenient  and  unpleas- 
ant; that  the  intrinsic  embarrassment 
inseparable  from  the  selection  of  the 
proper  object  (which  is  always  a  choice 
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of  diflBcultles) .  ought  to  be  a  decisive  mo- 
tive for  a  candid  construction  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  government  in  making  It. 
and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the 
measures  for  obtaining  revenue,  which 
the  public  exigencies  may  at  any  time 
dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards 
all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony 
with  all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin 
this  conduct,  and  can  it  be  that  good 
policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will 
be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and.  at 
no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give 
to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too 
novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided 
by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence. 
Who  can  doubt  but,  in  the  course  of  time 
and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan 
would  richly  repay  any  temporary  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  it;  can  it  be  that  Provi- 
dence has  not  connected  the  permanent 
felicity  of  a  nation  with  Its  virtue?  The 
experUnent,  at  least.  Is  recommended  by 
every  sentiment  which  ennobles  human 
nature.  Alas!  Is  It  rendered  Impossible 
by  its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  noth- 
ing Is  more  essential  than  that  perma- 
nent. Inveterate  antipathies  against  par- 
ticular nations  and  passionate  attach- 
ments for  others,  should  be  excluded; 
and  that  in  place  of  them,  just  and  ami- 
cable feelings  towards  all  should  be  cul- 
tivated. The  nation  which  indulges  to- 
wards another  an  habitual  hatred,  or  an 
habitual  fondness,  is  in  some  degree  a 
slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  Its  animosity  or 
to  its  affection,  either  of  which  is  sufiB- 
clent  to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and 
its  interest.  Antipathy  In  one  nation 
against  another  disposes  each  more 
readily  to  offer  Insult  and  Injury,  to  lay 
hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to 
be  haughty  and  Intractable  when  acci- 
dental or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute 
occur.  Hence,  frequent  collisions,  ob- 
stinate, envenomed,  and  bloody  contests. 
The  nation,  prompted  by  ill  will  and  re- 
sentment, sometimes  lmf)els  to  war  the 
government,  contrary  to  the  best  calcu- 
lations of  policy.  The  government  some- 
times participates  in  the  national  pro- 
pensity, and  adopts  through  passion 
what  reason  would  reject;  at  other  times, 
It  makes  the  animosity  of  the  nation  sub- 
servient to  projects  of  hostility,  insti- 
gated by  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sin- 
ister and  pernicious  motives.  The  peace 
often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty  of 
nations,  has  been  the  victim. 

So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment 
of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  fa- 
vorite nation,  facilitating  the  illusion  of 
an  imaginary  common  Interest  In  cases 
where  no  real  common  interest  exists, 
and  infusing  into  one  the  erunities  of 
the  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  par- 
ticipation In  the  quarrels  and  wars  of 
the  latter,  without  adequate  Inducements 
or  justifications.  It  leads  also  to  con- 
cessions, to  the  favorite  nation,  of  privi- 
leges denied  to  otheis,  which  is  apt 
doubly  to  Injure  the  nation  making  the 
concessions,  by  unnecessary  parting 
with  what  ought  to  have  been  retained, 
and  by  exciting  jealousy,  ill  will,  and  a 
disposition  to  retaliate  in  the  parties 


from  whom  equal  privileges  are  with- 
held ;  and  It  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted 
or  deluded  citizens  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  favorite  nation,  facility  to 
betray  or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their 
own  country,  without  odium,  sometimes 
even  with  popularity;  gilding  with  the 
appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obli- 
gation, a  commendable  deference  for 
public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for 
public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  compli- 
ances of  ambition,  corruption,  or  infat- 
uation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in 
innumerable  ways,  such  attachments  are 
particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  en- 
lightened and  independent  patriot.  How 
many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to 
tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to  prac- 
tice the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead 
public  opinion,  to  Influence  or  awe  the 
public  councils ! — Such  an  attachment  of 
a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be 
the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  Insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
Influence  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me 
fellow  citizens,)  the  jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake; 
since  history  and  experience  prove,  that 
foreign  Influence  Is  one  of  the  most  bane- 
ful foes  of  republican  government.  But 
that  jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  im- 
partial, else  it  becomes  the  instrument  of 
the  very  influence  to  be  avoided,  instead 
of  a  defense  against  it.  Excessive  par- 
tiality for  one  foreign  nation  and  ex- 
cessive dislike  for  another,  cause  those 
whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only 
on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even 
second  the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other. 
Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  In- 
trigues of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to  be- 
come suspected  and  odious;  while  Its 
tools  and  dupes  usurp  th6  applause  and 
confidence  of  the  people,  to  surrender 
their  interest. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us.  In 
regard  to  foreign  nations,  is,  in  extending 
our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with 
them  as  little  political  connection  as 
possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already 
formed  engagements,  let  them  be  ful- 
filled with  perfect  good  faith: — Here  let 
us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests, 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote 
relation.  Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  in 
frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of 
which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  con- 
cerns. Hence,  therefore.  It  must  be 
unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by 
artificial  ties.  In  the  ordinary  vicissitudes 
of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combina- 
tions and  collusions  of  her  friendships  or 
enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation 
invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent course.  If  we  remain  one  people, 
under  an  efficient  goverrmient,  the  period 
Is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  material 
Injury  from  external  annoyance;  when 
we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will 
cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time 
resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respect- 
ed; when  belligerent  nations,  under  the 
impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon 
us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us 
provocation,  when  we  may  choose  peace 


or  war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice, 
shall  counsel. 

Why  forgo  the  advantages  of  so  pecu- 
liar a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own 
to  stand  upon  foreign  giound?  Why,  by 
interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of 
any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European 
ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humor,  or 
caprice? 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of 
permanent  alliance  with  any  portion  of 
the  foreign  world ;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we 
are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it ;  for  let  me  not 
be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing 
Infidelity  to  existing  engagements.  I 
hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to 
public  than  private  affairs,  that  honesty 
Is  always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  It, 
therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  ob- 
served in  their  genuine  sense.  But  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary,  and  would 
be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves 
by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  re- 
spectable defensive  posture,  we  may 
safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for 
extraordinary  emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse 
with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by 
policy,  humanity,  and  interest.  But  even 
our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an 
equal  and  impartial  hand;  neither  seek- 
ing nor  granting  exclusive  favors  or  pref- 
erences; consulting  the  natural  course  of 
things;  diffusing  and  diversifying  by 
gentle  means  the  streams  of  commerce, 
but  forcing  nothing;  establishing  with 
powers  so  disposed,  in  order  to  give  trade 
a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of 
our  merchants  and  to  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  support  them,  conventional 
rules  of  intercourse,  the  best  that  present 
circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  will 
permit,  but  temix)rary,  and  liable  to  be 
from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied  as 
experience  and  circumstances  shall  dic- 
tate; constantly  keeping  in  view,  that  It 
is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  distin- 
terested  favors  from  another;  that  it 
must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  Independ- 
ence for  whatever  it  may  accept  imder 
that  character;  that  by  such  acceptance, 
it  may  place  itself  In  the  condition  of 
having  given  equivalents  for  nominal 
favors,  and  yet  of  being  reproached  with 
ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.  There 
can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect, 
or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  na- 
tion to  nation.  It  is  an  illusion  which 
experience  must  cure,  which  a  just  pride 
ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you,  my  countrsmien, 
these  counsels  of  an  old  and  affectionate 
friend,  I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make 
the  strong  and  lasting  Impression  I  could 
wish;  that  they  will  control  the  usual 
current  of  the  passions,  or  prevent 
our  nation  from  running  the  course 
which  has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny 
of  nations,  but  if  I  may  even  flatter 
myself  that  they  may  be  productive  of 
some  partial  benefit,  some  occasional 
good;  that  they  may  now  and  then  recur 
to  moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to 
warn  against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign 
intrigue,  to  guard  against  the  impostures 
of  pretended  patriotism;  this  hope  will 
be  a  lull  recompense  for  the  solicitude 
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for  your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been 
dictated. 

How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  ofBcial 
duties.  I  have  been  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  delineated,  the 
public  records  and  other  evidences  of  my 
conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  to  the 
world.  To  myself,  the  assurance  of  my 
own  conscience  is.  that  I  have,  at  least, 
believed  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war 
In  Europe;  my  proclamation  of  the  22d 
of  April.  1793,  Is  the  index  to  my  plan 
Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice,  and 
by  that  of  your  representatives  in  both 
houses  of  congress,  the  spirit  of  that 
measure  has  continually  governed  me, 
uninfluenced  by  any  attempts  to  deter  or 
divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the 
aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could  obtain.  I 
was  well  satisfied  that  our  country, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound  in 
duty  and  interest,  to  take  a  neutral  posi- 
tion. Having  taken  it.  I  determined,  as 
far  as  should  depend  upon  me,  to  main- 
tain it  with  moderation,  perseverance 
and  firmness. 

The  considerations  which  respect  the 
right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I  wUl 
only  observe  that,  according  to  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  matter,  that  right,  so 
far  from  being  denied  by  any  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  has  been  virtually 
admitted  by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct 
may  be  inferred,  without  anything  more, 
from  the  obligation  which  justice  and 
humanity  impose  on  every  nation,  in 
cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  act.  to  main- 
tain inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  towards  other  nations. 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  ob- 
serving that  conduct  will  best  be  referred 
to  your  own  reflections  and  experience. 
With  me  a  predominant  motive  has  been 
to  endeavor  to  gain  time  to  our  country 
to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent  insti- 
tutions, and  to  progress,  without  inter- 
ruption, to  that  degree  of  strength,  and 
consistency  which  is  necessary  to  give  it, 
humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  its 
own  fortunes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of 
my  administration.  I  am  unconscious  of 
intentional  error.  I  am  nevertheless  too 
sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think  it 
probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be.  I 
fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert 
or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  may 
tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope 
that  my  country  will  never  cease  to  view 
them  with  indulgence:  and  that,  after 
forty-five  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to 
its  service,  with  an  upright  zeal,  the 
faults  of  incompetent  abilities  will  be 
consigned  to  oblivion,  as  myself  must 
soon  be  to  the  mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fer- 
vent love  towards  it,  which  is  so  natural 
to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native  soil 
of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  sev- 
eral generations;  I  anticipate  with  pleas- 
ing expectation  that  retreat  in  which  I 
promise  myself  to  realize  without  alloy, 
the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in 


the  midst  of  my  fellow  citizens,  the  be- 
nign influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free 
government — the  ever  favorite  object  of 
my  heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I 
trust,  of  our  mutual  cares,  labors  and 
dangers. 

Geo.  Washington. 
United  States. 

17th  September.  1796. 


MR.    MATSUNAGAS    DELIVERY    OP 

GEORGE     WASHINGTON'S     FARE- 
WELL ADDRESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  state  that  this  is  the  18th 
time,  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
House,  that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
listening  to  the  reading  of  the  great 
Farewell  Address  of  the  Father  of  Our 
Country.  I  have  never  heard  it  read 
better  than  it  was  read  today.  Our  col- 
league from  Hawaii  [Mr.  MatsxjnagaI 
has  really  done  a  masterful  job.  I  know 
I  express  the  sentiments  of  the  House 
when  I  say  that  we  congratulate  him  and 
we  extend  to  him  our  gratitude  for  his 
fine  performance. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  desire  to  join 
in  the  remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  In  my  35  years  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  I  have  never  heard 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  delivered 
in  a  better  or  a  more  effective  manner. 
The  people  of  Hawaii,  our  distinguished 
friend  [Mr.  MatsunacaI.  and  his  dear 
family — Mrs.  Matsunaga  and  the  chil- 
dren— are  all  justified  in  feeling  proud. 
I  congratulate  my  dear  and  distinguished 
friend. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  wish 
to  join  the  distinguished  Speaker  and 
our  distinguished  majority  leader  and, 
I  know,  all  who  listened  to  the  moving 
reading  of  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress. Our  colleague  from  Hawaii  made 
those  immortal  words  leap  into  new  life. 

While  I  cannot  look  back  upon  as 
many  years  of  service  as  our  Speaker  or 
our  majority  leader,  I  wish  to  say  that 
of  all  the  occasions  upon  which  I  have 
been  proud  of  being  the  floor  manager 
for  the  bill  which  brought  Hawaii  into 
the  sisterhood  of  States.  I  was  never 
more  proud  than  today. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  wish  to  join  the  dis- 
tinguished S(>eaker  of  the  House,  the 
majority  leader,  and  others,  in  compli- 
menting the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  MatsunacaI.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  appropriate  that  the  gentleman 
who    represents   one    of    our    youngest 


States,  presented  the  message  to  us  to- 
day.  He  is  to  be  congratulated. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
proud  of  the  oratorical  presentation  of 
President  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress by  Congressman  Spark  Matsunaga 
of  Hawaii  this  morning — given  in  com- 
memoration of  Washington's  birthday 
anniversary.  Personally  Congressman 
Matsunaga  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  congenial  men  in  the  House.  He 
is  a  considerate  individual  with  poise 
and  a  beneficent  attitude  of  helpfulness 
toward  others.  He  is  an  optimist  and 
looks  happily  upon  life  with  deep  con- 
tentment and  appreciation — avoiding 
anger  and  gloom. 

In  the  years  that  I  have  attended  the 
House  ceremonies  on  Washington's 
Birthday,  no  one  presented  Washington's 
Farewell  Address — a  masterpiece  of  ora- 
torical effort  in  Itself — with  such  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness  that  carried  with 
it  such  deep  impressions  of  the  advice 
and  admonitions  so  vividly  portrayed  by 
President  Washington  for  the  guidance 
of  the  future  leaders  of  the  Republic. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  emphasized  with  ges- 
ticulatory  precision  the  high  principles 
clothed  in  the  key  phrases  enunciated 
by  President  Washington.  He  did  honor 
to  his  State,  his  constituency,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  a  fine  fo- 
rensic effort  well  done.  It  was  a  splendid 
address  worthy  of  the  purposes  intended. 
I  congratulate  my  good  friend  from 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  As  a  Repre- 
sentative of  the  49th  State,  I  feel  a  par- 
ticular affinity  for  the  Representatives 
of  the  50th  State.  Alaska  worked 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Hawaii  in  the 
joint  effort  for  10  or  15  years  in  further- 
ance of  statehood  for  both  the  49th  and 
50th  States.  Therefore  I  feel  I  would 
be  remiss  if  I  did  not  acknowledge  the 
great  talent  and  the  fine  performance  of 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaga]. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House 
adjourned  until  Monday.  February  24, 
1964.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows :   ^ 

173^  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture,   transmitting   a    draft   of    proposed 


196^ 
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legislation,  entitled,  "A  bill  to  extend  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", and  remarks  on  the  agricultural  ex- 
port program  under  Public  Law  480;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1736.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Boaid,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  Board  covering  fiscal  year  1963. 
pursuant  to  section  205  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  10069.  A    bill    to    authorize    the    ex- 
change of  lands  adjacent  to  the  Lassen  Na- 


tional   Forest   In   California,   and   for    other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

H.R.  10070.  A  bill    to  amend   section   7701 

"of    the    Internal   Revenue   Code   of    1954    to 

clarify  the  tax  status  of  certain  professional 

associations  and  corporations  formed  under 

State  law;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  SHORT: 
H.R.  10071.  A    bill    to    restrict    Imports   of 
beef,    veal,    and    mutton    Into    the    United 
States;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 


Davldovlc,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.   TEAGUE  of  Texas  Introduced  a   bill 

(H.R.    10072)     for    the    relief    of    Vlastlmlr 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

711.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Padre 
Gomez  General  Assembly,  Knights  of  Colum* 
bus,  Quezon  City.  Philippines,  petitioning 
consideration  of  its  resolution  with  reference 
to  expressing  regrets  and  sorrow  at  the  as- 
sassination and  untimely  death  of  President 
Kennedy,  and  extending  sympathy  to  his 
family;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

712.  Also,  Petition  of  Heru-y  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  requesting  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  abide  by  the  United  Nations 
Charter;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Mr.  Samael  A.  Goldsmith  Receives 
Award  of  Jewish  Federation  of  Metro- 
politan Chicago 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  21, 1964 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr  Speaker,  in 
these  days,  when  so  many  in  our  country 
are  looking  to  the  Federal  Government 
to  take  care  of  their  needs,  it  Is  hearten- 
ing to  know  that  the  Jewish  Federation 
of  Metropolitan  Chicago  continues  to  rely 
on  private  philanthropy  and  privately 
supported  agencies  for  the  care  of  the 
aged,  infirm,  and  troubled.  The  Federa- 
tion believes  strongly  in  the  concept  of 
individual  responsibility  and  has  es- 
tablished a  memorial  award  in  memory 
of  Julius  Rosenwald,  one  of  the  Pedera- 
tions  founders  and  its  first  president, 
which  is  given  each  year  to  that  indi- 
vidual who  has  made  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  advance  the  purposes  of  the 
Federation. 

This  year,  the  award  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Samuel  A.  Goldsmith,  who  was  the 
unanimous  first  choice  of  the  award 
committee.  The  influence  of  Mr.  Gold- 
smith, who  will  complete  his  50th  year 
in  the  field  of  social  work  this  year,  has 
spread  far  beyond  the  Chicago  area.  He 
has  been  cited  by  the  Illinois  Welfare 
Association  as  a  high-ranking  welfare 
statesman  of  Illinois,  whose  able  direc- 
tion and  skillful  leadership  in  meeting 
the  human  needs  of  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity and  in  serving  humanity  throughout 
the  world  have  been  outstanding  and 
without  parallel. 

Among  the  many  significant  posts  held 
by  Mr.  Goldsmith  have  been  the  presi- 
dency of  the  National  Conference  of  Jew- 
ish Social  Work ;  executive  director  of  the 
Jewish  Charities  of  Chicago  and  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Fund;  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Refugee  Service; 
chairman  of  the  Chicago  Mayor's  Com- 


mittee on  the  Relief  Problem;  and  with 
Dr.  Robert  Maynard  Hutchins,  former 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
he  organized  the  special  gift  activities  of 
a  huge  fundraising  eflfort  for  relief  work 
in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  later  helped 
in  the  organization  of  the  Community 
Fund,  serving  as  a  member  of  its  board  of 
directors  and  of  its  executive  committee 
for  20  years.  As  a  lieutenant  colonel,  Mr. 
Goldsmith  served  under  the  Allied  Mili- 
tary Government  and  then  under  the 
Allied  Control  Commission  in  Sicily  and 
Italy.  He  was  later  called  to  become 
chief  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Branch 
Allied  Forces  Headquarters,  Mediter- 
ranean Theater  of  Operations. 

For  his  services  to  humanity  and  his 
achievements  in  the  advancement  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Jewish  Federation,  Mr. 
Goldsmith  richly  merits  the  highest  and 
most  precious  award  of  the  Federation 
and  serves  as  an  inspiration  to  all  who 
believe  that  through  individual  effort 
and  service  the  cause  of  human  welfare 
can  best  be  advanced. 


Washington  Criticized  Alliances  and 
Applaaded  Unions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  21, 1964 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  George 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  was  one 
of  his  least  understood  and  most  mis- 
represented speeches.  In  it  he  warned 
of  the  frailties  of  all  alliances,  but  ap- 
plauded the  federal  union  system  that 
had  recently  been  adopted  by  the  Amer- 
ican States. 

He  said: 

To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of  your 
Union  a  government  for  the  whole  Is  indis- 
pensable. No  alliance,  however  strict,  be- 
tween the  parts  can  be  an  adequate  substi- 
tute.    They  must  Inevitably  experience  the 


Infractions  and  Interruptions  which  all  alli- 
ances In  all  times  have  experienced.  Sensi- 
ble of  this  momentous  truth,  you  have  Im- 
proved upon  your  first  essay  by  the  adoption 
of  a  constitution  of  government  better  cal- 
culated than  your  former  for  an  Intimate 
union  and  for  the  efficacious  management  of 
your  common  concerns. 

In  short,  Washington  said  that  an  alli- 
ance cannot  be  an  adequate  substitute 
for  a  government.  In  words  so  clear 
they  cannot  be  misunderstood,  he  said 
that  alliances  "must  inevitably  experi- 
ence the  infractions  and  Interruptions 
which  all  alliances  in  all  times  have  ex- 
perienced." 

Without  exception,  alliances  have 
failed  to  stand  the  test  of  time.  They 
are  unworthy  of  confidence.  They  are 
fundamentally   doomed   to  failure. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion is  no  exception. 

The  NATO  alliance  has  experienced 
an  abundance  of  the  "Infractions  and 
interruptions"  which  Washington  fore- 
told. 

To  cite  a  few :  Cyprus,  French  recogni- 
tion of  Communist  China.  British  sale  of 
buses  to  Cuba,  Canadian  sale  of  wheat  to 
Red  China,  French  blackball  of  British 
entry  in  the  Common  Market,  U.S.  can- 
cellation of  Skybolt,  test  ban  treaty  of 
Moscow,  essentially  a  bilateral  deal  be- 
tween United  States  and  Russia,  with- 
drawal of  missiles  from  Turkey  and 
Italy,  U.S.  insistence  on  keeping  keys  to 
all  NATO  atomic  weapons,  stalemate 
over  the  multilateral  naval  forces,  and 
broad  tendency  toward  coexistence  with 
the  Communists,  compromise,  talk  of 
disarmament — each  of  which  tends  to 
weaken  the  thin  thread  of  alliance. 

Our  nuclear  policies  now  place  more 
trust  in  our  enemies  than  in  our  friends. 
We  have  never  been  at  war  with  France 
at  any  time  since  this  Republic  was 
founded.  And  yet,  our  nuclear  policies 
deny  France — and  other  NATO  na- 
tions— the  nuclear  weapons  we  know — 
and  they  know — the  enemy  p>ossesses. 

We  complain  when  the  British  sell 
buses  to  Cuban  Communists,  but  see 
nothing  wrong  in  selling  wheat  to  Rus- 
sia, the  heartland  of  the  Communist 
movement. 
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We  fight  a  chicken  war  with  our 
friends,  and  hand  the  enemy  "super- 
duper"  bargains  in  wheat — better  prices 
than  we  offer  to  our  friends. 

These  events — the  inevitable  infrac- 
tions and  interruptions  of  which  Wash- 
ington spoke — have  caused  a  steady  de- 
terioration of  NATO. 

When  we  review  our  weak  follow- 
through  after  the  Cuban  confrontation, 
the  withdrawal  of  missiles  from  our 
NATO  allies — Turkey  and  Italy— our 
shameful  silence  over  the  murder  of  U.S. 
airmen  over  East  Germany— who  can 
blame  our  European  allies  for  wonder- 
ing if.  in  a  showdown,  we  would  really 
use  nuclear  weajaons  to  defend  their 
homes?  Who  can  blame  them  for  seek- 
ing, in  their  own  way.  to  appease  the 
Communists? 

Not  long  ago,  I  heard  one  of  our  top 
military  leaders  bitterly  exclaim.  "We 
have  a  minimal  deterrent,  no-win  policy." 

Present  policies  are  heading  us  to  ulti- 
mate isolation  in  which  liberty  will  surely 
perish  from  within  if  not  from  aggres- 
sive forces  across  the  borders.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  sea  of  communism,  we 
would  likely  resort  to  police-state  meth- 
ods at  home  to  meet  the  police-sute 
menace  abroad. 

NATO  has  been  described  as  the  most 
hopeful  agency  we  have  for  peace  and 
freedom.  But,  at  best,  it  is  but  a  hope- 
ful beginning.  It  is  far  weaker  than  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  which  were 
criticized  by  Washington  and  found  to 
be  totally  inadequate  in  the  18th  century. 

If  a  system  was  too  flimsy  for  the 
horse-and-buggy  days,  can  we  safely  set- 
tle for  one  still  more  flimsy  for  the 
rocket  age? 

NATO  is  an  alliance  and  nothing  more. 
As  such,  it  carries  in  it  the  same  seeds  for 


self-destruction  typical  of  all  alliances. 
In  its  present  form  it  is  doomed  to  fail- 
ure. 

Our  NATO  defense  force  hangs  by  the 
tiny  thread  of  national  expediency. 
Unanimity  is  required  before  anything 
can  be  done.  In  the  flashing  Instant 
of  a  nuclear  showdown,  unanimity  may 
come  too  late  or  not  at  all. 

No  one  can  foretell  the  decision  of  any 
member  of  NATO— not  even  our  own— 
until  the  moment  of  crisis  arrives. 

The  present  NATO  structure  is  not 
good  enough.  We  must  build  the  house 
of  freedom  on  solid  rock,  not  the  shift- 
ing uncertain  sands  of  alliance.  The 
best  foundation  is  the  Federal  union  sys- 
tem which  Washington  himself  ap- 
plauded. It  is  as  American  as  apple 
pie.  and  everyday  America  bespeaks  its 
success. 

It  is  high  time  we  start  to  rebuild 
NATO  into  a  federal  union,  so  that  free- 
dom-loving people  can  avoid  the  infrac- 
tions and  interruptions  of  which  Wash- 
ington so  eloquently  warned. 


Report  to  the  People  of  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressiooal  Di«trict  of  Wiscontin — 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  21.  1964 

Mr.     BYRNES    of    Wisconsin.       Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 

88th  Cong..  l»t  aeaa. 


marks,  I  include  a  report  to  the  people 
of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Wisconsin  on  my  voting  and  attendance 
record  for  the  1st  session  of  the  88th 
Congress. 

The  report  includes  all  roUcall  votes. 
Its  purpose  is  to  collect  in  one  place  and 
in  concise  form  information  which  is 
scattered  through  25,696  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  descriptions  of  the  bills  and  the 
amendments  or  motions  in  the  report 
are  for  purposes  of  identification  only ;  no 
attempt  is  made  to  describe  the  legisla- 
tion completely  or  to  elaborate  upon  the 
issues  involved.  This  word  of  caution 
is  advisable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
descriptions  used  are,  for  the  most  part, 
taken  from  the  official  titles  of  the  bills 
which,  unfortunately,  do  not  always  re- 
fiect  the  nature  or  true  purpose  of  the 
legislation.  Upon  request.  I  will  be 
pleased  to  furnish  more  complete  infor- 
mation concerning  any  particular  bill,  as 
well  as  a  summary  of  the  issues  involved 
and  the  reasons  for  my  vote. 

The  furnishing  of  this  report  con- 
tinues a  service  I  began  in  the  1st  session 
of  the  80th  Congress.  This  is  the  17th 
report  of  my  voting  and  attendance  rec- 
ord. These  17  reports  show  how  I  voted 
on  2,164  questions  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Based  on  quorum  calls  and 
the  record  votes,  they  also  show  an  at- 
tendance record  of  93  percent. 

In  addition  to  the  votes  shown  in  this 
report,  there  were  137  quorum  calls  in 
the  House  which  are  omitted  to  conserve 
space.  This  accounts  for  the  noncon- 
secutive  numbering  of  the  rollcalls.  I 
answered  "present"  to  120  quorum  calls, 
and  I  was  absent  for  17  quorum  calls. 
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Roll- 
rall 
No. 

Date  1983 

2 

Jan.      9 

3 

4 

Jan.     9 
Jan.      9 

5 

Feb.  77 

S 

Feb.  27 

8 

Mar.  11 

9 

Mar.  12 

12 
13 
14 

Mar.  13 
Mar.  13 
.Vlar.  13 

^ 

Ifl 

Apr.     4 

19 

Apr.   10 

20 

Apr.   10 

23 

24 

Apr.   24 
Apr.   24 

2» 

30 

Apr.   25 
Apr.   2S 

33 

Apr.   J9 

38 

May    « 

40 

May    7 

41 

May    8 

43 

May    9 

Measure,  question,  anil  re«ilt 
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Election  of  .''peakpr.    (McCormack  2.**.  llalleck  l/.V> -       .,        ■. »__J 

II    Res.  5,  permanently  enlarging  lluu^   Rules  Coinmitlw  from  »3  to  15  memOers: 
On  oplirlng  thi-  pnvious  (luesimn  ifri<Ung  ilehote).     (Adopteil  249  to  itu.) 

n,XT^?fZlnT'nv^--^n\^^^^^  ' 

On  pa.<sage.     i  l'i».V4>'<l  254  to  l.M.) .  

H   Res.  249.  proviillng  (un<ls  for  Coinn.lttee  on  Un-Anwrlauj  Activities: 

On  agreeing  to  resolution.     (.Agreed  to  386  to  20.) 

II. R.  2438.  eitenillng  the  inlliUrj-  ilraft  laws: 

nR^«TrruU>or{i\'nri'r.^lentV^^^  

On  pa.<.sagi'      i  I'a.s.'H'-l  378  to  21  )..  .,     ,       -  „i  ,oAi.' " 

II  R   24*)    luthorUing  apim»prwtit)ii.'«  for  nillltory  aniu<  procurement  during  fiscal  1964. 

•   On  an'ien.lment  a.Ming  $3«3.70l\0«)  for  the  RS-;0  pUine.     *A;'?P,%','««/"  riLxiiiVn-i'i^ ' 

On  motion  to  recommit  "ith  instructions  to  reduce  bill  by  MM.385.2S0.     tReJi>ctedl4»lo2:8  ) 

H.R*i*sSnfaking'SSpnVt?ons       Treasury  and  r«t  Office  IVpartmenU.  E»ecuUve  Office  of  "the  PfwJdeni;  id  cert.ta  Independent' 

agenri<-s  for  flscal  l*M 

Onpasaage.     (Passed  386  to  17.)  - 

H  R.  5517.  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  1963  ,      ._,.  .  _  ,  .  j  „..j  ooq.«iil«  \ 

On  amendment  providing  an  additional  ♦45().i)<i»Mi<>«>  for  acct-leratedpubUc  works  program.    (Adopted  228  to  184.) 

U.R.  5389.  rep«aling  law  authorl  ing  Federal  Reserve  silver  certiflcates: 

H.R^rj!tX!i^^l.ingT^r^noVF^lral  grants  to  medical,  d.ntal^ 

medicine,  dintlstry.  anil  asttopathy                                                                          ,  u  u.„,  .^  i-i  i„y»D  i                                   "=-    1 
On  motion  to  riit)mniit  with  in.struitions  to  deleU- student  loan  provisions.     ( Rejected  1 . 1  to  £W. ) —4 

On  passage      i  ra.s.scd  JWto  I22.i -- -   -  , "* 

H.R.  4997.  mwlirying  and  extending  h-e«l  grain  program  |irior  to  May  21  wheat  referendum 

On  motion  to  n-commit.     (Rejerled  196  to  205.) 

On  l>assage      ( I'assed  208  to  19-^  ) 

*""'"  '"""  " " '""  erthebiU.     (Adopted  292  to  SO.) 

tatlons: 


Vote 


H  J.  Res    'Vu  limiting  u*  of  funds  for  foreign  travel  by  .Members  and  employees  of  Congress  and  requiring  itemUod  reports: 

On  agreeing  to  resolution      (Agreeil  to  387  to  2.) 

"  ''o^mot'J^'rre^illlimStVX^^^^^  to  disagree  to  Senate  amendment  provWin.  I^^.000  for  an  In t^natlonal  Peace 

H.R.  95o[Mnending"the  Interim  I  Security  Act  to  provide  itor  maximum  personnel  security  In  th«  National  Security  Agency: 

On  passage.     (Pas-setl  340  to  40.) 


Ualleck. 

Nay. 
N»y. 

Nay. 

Ym. 

Ycft. 

Not  voting.! 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Ye^ 
Nay. 
Yea. 

Ye». 

Nay. 

Yea. 
N.y. 

Ye». 

Yefc 

Yea. 

Yf. 

Y«. 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Roll- 
call 
No. 


44 

45 

40 


51 

52 


54 


58 
50 


61 

66 
72 
74 
79 
81 
83 


Date  1003 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


May  13 


May 

May 


May  14 


May 

May 


H.R  4274 


On  pak^;[?'"ll?ik^^^8\o  m'^kT.''*  ""**"*=  "'''*'  **"^**"  '"  "*  '^'^^^  "-«  •«  nialnUinlng 


H.R.  5517, 
On 


)17.  making  supplemental  appr'opriaVions'for  "fisa«Ti963 
adoption  of  conference  report.     (Adopted  242  to  129.) 


order: 


II.  Re: 


Ri>"  'S£l''i'!,?;;^H.'r„1' ■r.ri^lM*'^^"""  (ending  debate)  on  amendmViirr^; 


fore 


^^%t^;if''^--'^='^^°''^^^^ 


U.R 


/^2,uJ^'"*^ '"  resolution.     ( Rejected  153  to  217.) 


zerland  and  other 


Vote 


May  23 

May  29 
May  29 

June    4 
June    4 


u     ^'^'^f^^      ( J'a.-vsed  213  to  204  )  ciwmi  exu,ung  »JOa.(KX),000.(X)0 ceiling  without  Increase.     (Rejected  195  tolsa  ) 

"w^^-  ^'^'^"^'"^  '-  ^onM,er.Uon  ^■H:R:«a6:^uiri^  t^it  VquaVw^  beVompeiiitedV^ihe^^ 


II 


June 
June 


11 


on  Education  and  Uborto  "totemationiVLa'b^ 


II    D,"  *Ef '"•11°^;^''°'""°"      (Agreed  to  362  to  9.)  . 

oSL'nl^ioro^^i'ern'c/rGera  '""'^  '"'  '""'''  of  «ruin-f.iemb^-rs-of-CommUt-^- 
if  D   ?..n?'^"'."''  \°  resolution.     (Agreed  to  278  to  52.) 

■^O^l'.ZT'Xi^\eTl'^t^^^^^^^^^^  

e^S!ril^«  '^^  '  y^-  '^  ^''^""'"•'- ^^'■»'>«^»'-'^^'^  «»o-^^^idenri^l^mn  li-C^ 


';KftT5^\^o?S""^^"^''^^"^  '^°"'  "^'"^  ^''  ^°  '^^'-^  -  ^-'*  "-•  "ecutlve  department  without  usual  legislative  process' 
On  motion  toadloiim  inr  ini«>^"o  VfV.;i:."'".V"n---:.--.,------.: .-----. __  *        '*"=  process. 


(Rejected  53  to"276.Y.";:".:::::::;:::;;  Nay, 

Nay. 


85 
87 
91 

n 
as 

06 
97 


June  12 
June  13 
June  18 


June  19 
June  24 
June  26 


101 
102 


104 
106 


108 

110 

HI 

113 

115 

116 

118 

121 

122 


124 

126 

132 
133 

138 

139 

144 

146 

151 

156 

157 

160 

162 


July 
July 
July 
July 

July 
July 

July 
July 

July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


17 


25 
30 


31 


"•''oS^aTTp^'i:iv]7i'r.s^'^'^^^^^^  

"■'\.n'S>^";ffi[;.2'^i^^«'««'«»  

''•Vn'S^rTp'at'i'd^2^t?;^r*''°"'"~"^^^  " 

l%n"f^:^Te'"'aZ^'^rzvr''^'''^^^^  - 

"rldfoVute^^by^n^alor'^^atl''""^''"^ 

u  o^P.K^*?***'     '  ^^'-'^'^  263  to  126.) J«^       I  1  V  ana 

"•'^n'5^'";K^'^rfe^-^f'»"'^t<''Milltary-Appe.istorlife^^^  - 

""o^iKi^'^eSrns^Si^^jiifcry^f^'^''"'^"^^^^  - 

H.R  5279.  inaking  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior'forn«^iiQ^." 

%r  ?^^°at='!?^  ^utCT  5WcreJi'U"K.f^  "  "^  ^dlSement  to  Senate  appropriation  for  plans  for  the  Smith- 


Yea. 

Nay. 
Nay. 


Nay. 

Yea. 
Nay. 


Yea. 


Yea. 
Yea. 


Yea. 


H  R^  M7?° oM?K  °'  ™"'"^"<*  "-eport.     (Adopted  333  to  50.) 
ajend^-  *"""'"*'"«  O*"''™'  Services  to  coordinate  the  purchase- and  "utilisation  of  el^VronYc  diu 


H.R 


^mT^*".'**?  'Of^commit.     (Rejected  96  to  258.) 


processing  equipment  by  Federal 


H.R 


On'^f.'T^i  l^t"o'',S^")  ^^^^^  '°'  theprevention  and  abate^enVof-airpoUutlon 


(Clean  Air  Act): 


a^^aiS^r  "^^'" '^'--*- '-"'''-•  »n^ '-•1^'^  the  orderly  transltl^ 

u.R.'s»7Ti'xu.^diTfon'^e:^i'tifiK?f:;'  ^x^n^irr""  "^i'  'T'",^'"-  ^'^^^'^  -^^^^^ 

On  mitlon  fn  r/«^?,.„,r™,.°!i'J5  ?'J^^.  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  and  lncrea.s1 


On  motion  to  reWmiiVronfwenw  rcil^n  and"insiS'^"H^!Il*  "'  ^f  Wn/ton  and  Increa-slngits  rendingauthorlty 

,    »«*ncy.    (Adopted  379  to  11.)       **  ''^''  '""^  '"-'''**  °"  disagreement  to  Senate  amendment  continuing  •'b^ffi-  financing  for  the 

el^Sem^reUdlng^  ISr^i^U^i:-  °' ''"''  "*"""• »  ^''"'PP"'*  ^^  '"^"^  amendment  in  the  conference  report  on  H . R  5207  the  For 
On  apeeing  to  resolution.     (Agreed  to  234  to  166.)  ,  ine  ror- 


„  On^a^inTto  X'lirrlST^^ 


nl^*  ■"'^'O'"*',  "K  $5,203,719,400  for  NASA  for  fiscal  1964" 
On  passage.     (Passed  335  to  57).  ««"  i»««. 


and  Space  AdmlnlstratTon: 


I  on  a  raciaUy  nondiscriminatory  basis.     (Rejected  181  to 


Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug 
Aug.  28 
Sept.  10 
Sept.  11 
Sept.  24 
Sept.  25 
Sept.  25 
Oct.  1 
Oct.      1 


H.K.  4955,  \ocational  Education  Act  of  1963  - 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructiom  to  require  programs  to  be  conducted  ( 

On  passage.     ( Pas.-»ed  378  to  21  ) 

OnH^^V.Tn'^HL'l!^  existing  temporary  $.30^.000,000,000  nationardebt  limit- 

ed  K  SS  )°" '°  "'«>"'™'  *"h  instructions  to  reduce  temporary  llmU  to $307,000.0 

On  passage.    (Passed  221  to  175.) " 

ofleiJ^'^'  '™*'*'°^  '^^  '""■^'^t  of  Columbia  Code  to  increaseinvestigativc 


l.OOO.OOOand  to  limit  extension  for  2  months.    (Rejects 


D^.l.T""*"?  '^  recommit.    (Rejected  114  to  222  ) 


powers  of  the  police  and  to  fix  stricter  p^nikiesfwii^rUta 


"•  V,l^^'rpa*,tt^Tto^71!7'"  °' ^'''*^™' ^"'^ -d"i°^"f^^ 

"  "nl**^-  '.'"'f'or'""!?  appropriations  of  $*.687,675,()0()  tix  foreign  aid  in  fls^i  1»U- 

R"  ^."A'""  1°  ^':':?'''""l  *  "'•  instructions  to  r'educe  bill  1^^.'S)^.^'Ta-.^h  .„  ^  ..  ,»o  ^ 


(Agreed  to  222  to  188.).... 


On  passage  Of  hill  as  reduced  by  a,«ve"mo,^on""rP:^^22^'?^r 

H.R   7500.  aiithoriring  $5,350,820,400  for  the  .NASA  in  fisSlj^'  

On^m^lon  to  recommit  conlerence  report  with  instructions  to  reduce  authorimion  to  amount  approved  by  the  House 

S.  .5?6"."^rKtfrirorFl^&  i^t'"'"'"'  '*"''  •^•> - 

On  p;issage.     (Pass«"(l  335  to  18.) 

•  o^  a';^^gt"^^rt7orTA;i^^i  ^s^ix'^'^^'^^'"'^^^ 

n.  Res.  527,  providuig  for  consideration  of  H.R.  83ia,  the  Revenue  Act  of  iflkV- 
H  R^«^".K  1,'°  '■<-«o'""on.  (Agree<l  to  324  to  67.)  .  "*^'"'"«  ^ct  of  1963. 
U.K.  8363,  the  Revenue  Act  of  1963:  


(Rejected  176 


I  programs  and  activities: 


H.R 


.3H^HST£^^^^^"»"5iif.  "rR!s..s3"K  a*"  -  >">"""'  ".""«"o;"„pe„au^'„„;,"^ 


H 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


5555,  authoriiing  a  military  pay  increase'  

p  "  *r.2P"°°  ^!.™"'f'*"<*  "■PO"-    (Adopted  333  to  5  ) 


Nay. 

Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Nay. 
Nay. 
Yea. 

Nay. 
Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 


Nay. 
Yea. 
Nay. 
Yea. 


Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 


Yea. 
Nay. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Not  votlng.i 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Not  voting.' 

Not  voting.' 
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Roll- 
call 
No. 


Date  1M3 


165 

167 

170 
171 

172 

174 

176 

178 

180 

183 

184 

188 

lIlW 

101 

102 

104 

19S 
106 

200 

202 

203 

205 

207 

200 

211 


213 

210 
220 

224 

226 

227 
228 

230 

233 

234 

235 

237 
238 
240 
242 
243 
245 

246 
248 

251 

252 


Oct.      7 


Oct. 

Oct. 
Oct. 


Mrasure,  qufstlon,  and  result 


Oct.    14 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


IS 
21 
22 
23 

28 
28 


H 


Oct.    31 
Oct.    31 


Not. 

Nov. 

Not. 

Not. 
Nov. 

Not. 

Nov. 

Nov. 


Re,  Ml.  providing  for  Hou*-  afteement  to  a  .«^nat^  amendment  extending  tor  1  year  <he  Hfr  of  the  Civil  Rights  CommL-Blon: 

Onmotlontosasi)endrulPsandagm-tori'«)lution.     (AgreiMto2^to*M. 

H  R   7179  m;iklnie  Lii)pro|>rl;itions  for  the  IVpartnunt  of  [>-li'nse  lor  n.scal  IWM.  ^ 

On  adopt'""  <>' '•o"f''""'^^'' f"'P«''      *  ^'^"'^ '*"'', '^ '.!    «"Vi^;V»\L;.Viofii' 

11. R.  8747.  i.rnMng  appropriations  lor  •sundry  '"<'''Pt"''«'"f  .""^^h.  ?l.,Pt^v  rioooo  1100     (Relecte<l  145  to  102.) 

On  motion  to  rtcoiimiit  with  instruction.s  to  re<iuce  .N.\>.\  budget  b>  jano.ouo.iiw.    '"'J^*  _''i' _"'"';•"     ""^ 

H  R^587r^«llfy'ing"mlre.nent  hcnents  of  OUtrlct  of  Columbia  municipal  jud|M: 
HR^'S^uVhorlnriM^annua.lyforSye.rsWaldpubUc.nd  private  ^^^^  

On  passage      (1'as.sed  158  to  154  ) 

8.  157fi,  MenWl  Retardation  KacUlties  Act.  

On  ailoption  of  conference  report.     ( Adopteil  200  to  13.) :;";"/:"r.ui-' vVr«riK»'R«^i«l  ^i^'iritv  Act- 

H  R  8821.  iwnendlng  the  Temporary  Unemployment  Compensation  Act  and  title  XII  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

n.R^?oS.''^b..sMnTa'«^""i»^^^^^  proce-lures  for  settlement  of  political  sutus  of  Puerto  R'^^^^  """'^y /._,. 

On  passage,     i  t'assed  320  to  44  >..  "  .'W     '  __"_■«.;.".' 

n.J.  Re5!782,  continuing  appropriations  for  certain  depariment.«  of  Ooveramenl. 

On  aBTeeinu  to  resolution.     (Agreed  to  280  to  11.) ■_- jiVwli.'         ' 

H   Re"  314  glinting  mldttional  travel  authority  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

On  agreeing  to  resolution.     (Rejected  110  to  164.) ....- 

H  R  6500,  authorliing  certain  con.st ruction  at  military  installations. 

On  adoption  of  confen-nce  report.     lAdooted  356  to  I.)  

H.R.  8195.  extending  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program  for  1  year: 

On  passage.     (1'a.ssed  173  to  160.) - - 

H.R.  6143.  College  Academic  Facilities  Act:         ..„._,.  

On  adoption  of  conference  report.     (Adopted  258  to  WJ.i Vi"-."-.-;''.' 

H  R  8920  revising  the  Di-strlct  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act. 

n    R^er^'7ro\"irgr  \Ve  ^S'r!^^^^^^^^  

°^"SaMn;tmSur;SnalSumuion,W)i;^^  


Vote 


H  R 


On  motion  to  nn-ommit.     (Rejected  172  to  107.) . 
On  passage.     (Passed  187  to  179). 


Nov.  18 
Nov.  10 


Nov. 
Dec. 


20 


H  R^^SH^^horiM^'he'^TtelrsUs  topartU^itiVe  ^d'ci^^^  under  the  International  CofTee  Agreement: 

II  R'^MTTu'uiori.^rS  to  W"li.V;^-foVparVicip«Uon-lVy  f 

tton    On  motion  to  susfnnd  rules  iin.l  pass.     '<V^'^^ 'P^J^'^^'---^----v.--^r------r-^^  

H  R  SlX-i  iluthorizmK  pul.lic  r.-cn>allonal  facilities  at  Sanlbrd  Reservoir.  Canadian  River  project.  Texas. 

On  motion  to  susp«'nd  rules  and  pass.     (Passed  2K1  to  ^' -^^  ---- y  ■------:-,- i:r-r---^ -  

H  R  0130.  making  appropriations  (or  military  construction  for  the  Department  of  Defen.se  for  nscal  1964. 

On  passage.     (Pass«'.l  332  to  5.) /-..viJ-V  v;.^^ 

H.R.  9140,  Pul)llc  works  appropriation  bill  for  nscul  1964: 

On  passage.     (Pas.sed  3,W  to  27. K  


S.  777.  authorizing  filnTfoMhe  .lVmrControl"andDtom;iienVX^nV>""for'l"^and  1965  and  Imposing  certain  llmltatton*: 


Pec.    2 


Dec. 
Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 
Dec. 


On  passage.     (Pa.s.<!ed  251  to  l.'M.). 
9124.  revising  ROTC  programs: 


Dec.   10 


Dec. 
Dec. 


10 
11 


Dec.   12 


Dec.   12 
Dec.   12 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


16 


Dec.   17 


255 
256 


Dec. 
Dec. 

Dec. 
Dec. 

Dec. 
Dec. 


I!.HSS;SiSSiWsi,iSx 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.     (Passed  301  to  18.) 

H.R.  619»i.  suhsidizing  the  cotton  industry: 

On  motion  to  recommit.     (Rejected  170  to  224.)       

HR^"78rfu'UuKpXVU1^n*of$3;6^  

On  adoption  of  conference  rei>ort.     (Adopted  195  to  'M)        ..--..--;.--------■------; 

H.R.  8029.  authorizing  construction  of  $400,000,000  rail  transit  system  for  W ashington.  U.t... 

On  motion  to  recommit.     (Agreed  to  .'7H  to  76.) ;  "i, --v,,iii 

H  R  8747  making  appro|)riations  for  sundry  lndet>endent  omces  for  nscai  i»*. 

'  8n  ±onTo;V"e^'lo"ser.;'amen,imenr.'on^ 
H  R  S^i'  rSJ^!;iin"r;:;!'oft"n;;:\orV''r:r.'^riL'l^^^  of  air  poUutlon  (Clean  Air  Act): 

H    R^er5f9'^p;:,"v?ding"frr'"r.Kion*oY^^^^ 

8nSn7oaSn'{or"th^VaTln'o^^-r°to'preve^ 

(Agm>d  to  214  to  166.)  ._    .     -      ,  „»«^  I 

H  R  9140.  making  appropriatloas  for  public  works  for  fiscal  1964:  I 

h' R"m5^'iihor°L*n7neT?un"r}"r  exii^^^^^ 
"on  aonTo'^J^ommit'^ol^erTnce  report  with  instructions  to  delete  authorizations  of  $150  million  tor  new  Federal  work-study  program 
and  residential  vocational  education  schools  added  by  .><enate.     (Rejected  180  to  19J.) 

'  On  adoption  of  conference  report.     (Adopted  301  to  **•' - -•  Vu    fC  ™";.;;;";Vf"ri;to«;^"fciVflJ4Vl"QiM' 

H.R  9130.  making  appropriations  for  military  construction  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  1064. 


Ye«. 

Yea. 
Ye«. 

N»y. 

Nty. 

Ym. 

Yes. 

Ye«. 

Ye«. 

Nay. 

Not  voting.' 

Not  Totlng.i 

Ym. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Nay. 

Not  voting.' 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Not  voting.' 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Not  voting.' 

Not  TOtlng.' 

Yea. 
Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Nay. 

Yea. 


On  adoption  of  conference  repwrt.     (Adopted  301  to  4.) 


H  R  MOO  mak  ng  apt  rm  r^^  for  foreign  aid  for  fiscal  1964.  a  cut  of  $1,700,000,000  from  administration  s  request: 

O^S^itTon  to  r^mmU  wuh  instmctions  to  har  Export-Import  Bank  from  guaranteeing  credit  of  Communist  governments.    (Agreed 


19 


H 


to  218  to  169.1.  „        J  „..  .     ,,-, 

On  passage,  as  amended  hy  above  motion.     (Passed  2S0  to  135) ; " " " • " " • 'rCC-Vv 

"•«On^motZ^|3'ri^^^r^r?^  t;n?;e"rm;Xr"au^tt^S'SS!SS^:;S)ra^nstructlon  of  Knowles  Dam  in  Montana. 

H  R.  9413?provldlng  for  S(^cent  coins  bearing  likeness  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy: 

On  motion  to  sus;>end  rules  and  pass.    (Agreed  to  352  to  6J^--     vV"V".:.i";r-;«"A;jJ^m".' 

H  J   Res  875  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  1964  for  menUl  retardatton  programs. 

R;s.'5^i'aivin>lSl'n^^\^Vk  against- conference- -^^^^^^^ 
Export-Import  Hank  guarantees  on  credit  to  Communist  countries  for  purchase  of  U.h.  commodities 
On  adoption  of  resolution.     (Adopted  182  to  95.) ^^ 

"•''onotTol.'foVe^'ZTl^rferlC^^^^^^  fn'^rucuJns  to  Insist  on  disagreement  to  Senate  a-endment  P-^mUUr^  Pt^sldetit  to 

auThorrte  F x^rt^mlxjrt  Hank  guarant^vs  on  credit  to  Communist  countries  for  purchase  of  C .S.  co-nmodmes.  J  Agre..d  to  141^10  136.) 
H.  Res.  6tH).  waiv 
mlttlng  Preside 

On  motion  to  .  - -       ,,     «      i  ,ocj 

"  ^On^ltZ^ro^r^nd^'^^rf^r'^nr^^^^^^  to  authorize  Export-Import  Bank  guarantees  on  <«dlt  to  Communist 

countries  for  purchase  of  U.S.  commodities.    (Agreed  to  189  to  158.) 


^-  Kintso  order  'a^d  autho7^ng  mot^n  to  ai^pt  Senate  amendment  to  second  conf.ren«-  re,M,rt  on  H.R   0499.  per- 
ent  toSoriie  Exp^t-Import  Hank  guarantos  on  credit  to  Communi.st  countries  for  purchase  o   U.S.  commodities: 
o  ronsider  n^solution!^  ( Rej^ted  SrZ  to  105.  a  %i  vote  being  required  without  1-day  layover  of  rule.) 


Yea. 
Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 

Nay. 
Yea. 


Nay. 
Nay. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Febrtary  24,  1964 

The  House  met  at  12  oclock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer : 

Luke  17:   5:  Lord,  increase  our  faith. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  who  art  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  our  minds  and  hearts,  create 
within  us  those  desires  which  Thou  dost 
delight  to  satisfy. 

Bring  us  into  complete  accord  and 
harmony  with  Thy  wise  and  holy  will 
and  may  we  be  worthy  of  the  many 
blessings  of  Thy  kind  and  gracious  provi- 
dence. 

Grant  that  we  may  feel  that  no  prom- 
ise is  too  good  to  be  true  and  no  prayer 
uttered  by  our  stammering  human 
speech  is  too  faint  and  indistinct  to  be 
heard  and  answered  by  Thy  divine  love 
and  grace. 

May  we  daily  give  ourselves  to  Thee 
gladly  and  humbly  in  a  new  consecra- 
tion, which  is  the  only  return  we  can 
make  for  all  Thy  goodness  and  loving 
kindness. 

Hear  us  in  His  name  who  loves  us 
with  an  everlasting  love.    Amen. 


the  Honorable  Jack  Shelley,  who  was 
elected  mayor  of  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Elected  to  represent  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  California.  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  you  know  the  gentleman 
from  California  LMr.  Burton]  is  a  Demo- 
crat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most  pleased  and 
highly  honored  that  he  is  here  with  us. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  I  sincerely 
trust  that  the  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle — and  I  say  this  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  left  side  of  the  aisle,  as  well  as 
the  right — are  as  gracious  and  as  cour- 
teous to  you  as  they  have  been  to  me. 
They  are  a  wonderful  group  and  you  will 
dearly  love  working  with  them. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, February  21,  1964,  was  read  and 
approved. 

SWEARING  IN  OF  MEMBER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Mr.  Phillip  Burton, 
/be  permitted  to  take  the  oath  of  office 
today.  His  certificate  of  election  has  not 
arrived,  but  there  is  no  contest  and  no 
question  has  been  raised  with  respect  to 
his  election. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California  appeared 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  and  took  the 
oath  of  ofifice. 


Absent.    If  present,  would  have  voted  "yea.' 


«  Absent.    If  present,  would  have  voted  "nay." 


THE  HONORABLE  PHILLIP  BURTON 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues  assembled,  it  gives  me  a  great 
deal  of  personal  pleasure  in  my  declin- 
ing period  of  service  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  be  able  to  present 
to  you  the  Honorable  Phillip  Burton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Phillip  Burton  has 
served  in  the  State  of  California  As- 
sembly since  1956.  He  was  recently 
elected  by  special  election  to  fill  the  con- 
gressional seat  vacated  by  our  colleague. 


COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  9640)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  procure- 
ment of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  con- 
struction of  shore  and  offshore  estab- 
lishments for  the  Coast  Guard,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  agree  to 
the  conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees :  Messrs. 
Bonner,  Garbiatz,  Lennon,  Tollefson, 
and  Glenn. 


sponsored  transaction  which  it  actually 
was,  rather  than  a  commercial  transac- 
tion. What  the  Government  sought  to 
do  was  to  avoid  the  Cargo  Preference  Act 
which  provides  at  lesist  50  percent  of 
Government-sponsored  cargo  be  carried 
in  American-flag  ships. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the 
newspap>er  carries  a  story  to  the  effect 
that  the  Russians  did  not  want  to  use 
American-flag  ships  because  the  rates 
were  higher,  as  though  the  Russians 
were  going  to  pay  the  freight  rates. 
The  fact  is,  according  to  the  testimony 
given  in  our  committee,  our  Government 
is  to  pay  the  ocean  freight  rate  to  the 
tune  of  141/2  cents  per  bushel. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  In  all  of 
the  discussion  they  are  trying  to  make 
a  case  that  this  is  something  which  is 
arbitrary.    The  law  provides  that  now. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  That  the 
grain  must  be  shipped.  50  percent,  in 
American  bottoms.  That  law  has  been 
on  the  statute  books  more  than  12  years. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  That  is  correct.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ADVANCED 
RESEARCH  AND  TECHNOLOGY. 
HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE 
AND  ASTRONAUTICS 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Advanced  Research  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  while  the 
House  is  in  session  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LONGSHOREMEN  REFUSE  TO  LOAD 
WHEAT  FOR  RUSSIA 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  an  old  line  that  goes  something  like 
this:  "Oh  what  angled  webs  we  weave, 
when  first  we  practice  to  deceive." 

It  appears  that  our  Government  got 
itself  caught  in  one  of  its  own  webs. 
The  morning  paper  carries  a  story  to 
the  effect  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  returned  from  Miami  without  hav- 
ing had  any  success  in  getting  the  long- 
shoremen to  load  the  wheat  for  Russia. 
That  could  all  have  been  avoided  by 
calling  this  transaction  a  Govemment- 


THE  PRESERVATION  OF  FREEDOM 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  day  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
young  constituent,  Tony  Poteet.  in 
Titusville.  Fla.,  which  I  would  like  to 
share  with  the  House. 

My  young  friend  writes: 

I  am  interested  in  the  things  going  on 
around  me.  and  I  am  also  concerned.  I 
often  wonder  what  will  happen  to  this 
country  someday,  wondering  if  it  will  be 
under  Conununist  rule  or  if  It  will  be  able 
to  preserve  its  freedom.  This  problem  really 
bothers  me.  sir,  and  I  would  be  grateful  If 
you  would  help  me  settle  my  problem. 

I  reacted  to  this  letter  as  any  of  you 
would.  It  really  touched  me  that  a  boy 
of  14  is  so  worried  about  his  country's 
future  he  would  sit  down  and  write  his 
Congressman. 

But  then  the  next  reaction  was.  what 
has  created  this  fear  that  the  United 
States  might  lose  this  ideological  battle 
with  communism? 

The  only  conclusion  I  could  come  to 
is,  from  where  this  young  man  stands, 
communism  seems  to  be  winning. 

Where  is  the  pride  and  confidence 
which  has  historically  provided  the 
strength  to  keep  America  free? 

It  is  certainly  not  between  the  lines 
of  this  letter. 

And  this  is  not  the  isolated  concern  of 
one  student  from  Titusville,  Fla. 

His  words  are  occurring  with  great 
frequency  in  the  voice  of  the  next  gen- 
eration. 
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His  fears  are  a  challenge  to  our  lead- 
ers in  this  cold -war  struggle. 

His  concern  is  a  warning  to  all  of  us 
who  smugly  take  our  freedom  for 
granted. 

This  14-year-old  boy  is  concerned,  and 
If  we  do  not  start  acting  like  we  are  in 
this  battle  to  win,  his  concern  will 
slowly  erode  to  complacency  and  cyni- 
cism. . 

In  answering  this  young  mans  letter 
I  expressed  confidence  that  we  would 
preserve  our  freedom  as  long  as  we 
realize  it  could  be  lost. 

I  told  this  boy  how  firmly  I  believe 
America  will  continue  to  be  the  land  of 
the  free,  but  only  so  long  as  it  also  re- 
mains the  home  of  the  brave. 


ZANZIBAR 
Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
our  usual  alacrity.  I  notice,  we  have  rec- 
ognized Zanzibar.  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er it  is  a  republic  or  a  dictatorship.  I 
imagine  no  one  else  knows. 

I  should  like  to  read  something  about 
Zanz.bar,   so  that  the  Members  of   the 
House  can  get  an  idea  as  to  how  that 
country  is  run.    This  is  quite  interesting. 
Ex-Mau  Mau  John  Okello.  "field  marshal" 
of  the  first  stage  of  the  Communist  coup.  Is  a 
man  who  likes  to  keep   his  desk   top  clear. 
Five  minutes  after  former  Education  Minis- 
ter Shaikh  Muhsln  surrendered  to  the  new 
government  on  January  14.  Okello  announced 
he  would   be    hanged   forthwith   along   with 
assorted    colleagues.      "I    must    do    the    Job 
qxilckly,"  he  explained,  "so  that  stability  re- 
turns to  the  Island."    Later  the  same  day  he 
strung   up   former   Finance   Minister   Shakh 
Juma   Aley   and   Assistant   Minister   Rashldl 
Hamadl  Othman  (along  with  a  thousand  or 
two  nonmlnlsters) .     He   then  broadcast  an 
order  for  another  former  minister.  Ilek  Sallm, 
to  report  at  once  to  the  police  for  hanging 
Otherwise,  Okello  promised,   he  would  soak 
Sallm  In  gasoline  and  put  a  match  to  him. 
"Everything  Is  going  splendidly."  revolution- 
ary President  Karume  observed  to  an  Inter- 
viewer that  afternoon.    "The  entire  country 
Is  delighted  with  the  revolution." 

I  presume  we  consider  this  a  country 
of  great  freedom-loving  people. 


votes  in  the  House  by  some  means  or 
other.  I  do  not  know  how  it  was  accom- 
plished, but  if  Members  of  the  House 
had  stood  by  their  original  votes  we 
would  not  have  this  situation  at  all.  The 
sale  of  wheat  to  Russia  ought  to  have 
been  defeated  and  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  and  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  voted  to  stop  it.  as  did  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  when  the  first 
vote  was  taken. 

We  are  also  learning  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  that  foreign 
governments  are  using  our  sale  of  wheat 
to  Russia  as  the  basis  for  telling  us  to 
go  jump  in  the  lake  when  we  ask  them 
to  stop  doing  business  with  Cuba.  So  this 
Government  is  now  caught  in  a  trap  of 
its  own  making.  We  never  should  have 
been  in  this  Communist  wheat  deal  if  65 
votes  had  not  been  changed  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  administration 
arm  twisting. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names : 

[Roll  No.  401 


WHEAT  SALE  TO  RUSSIA 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say 
to  my  friend  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  ToLLEFSoN]  that,  of  course, 
we  should  never  have  gotten  into  this 
bind  over  the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia  if 
there  had  not  been  some  arm  twisters  In 
the  administration  who  could  change  65 


Abbltt 

-Anderson 

Ashbrock 

Ashmore 

Avery 

Bass 

Battln 

Becker 

Blatnlk 

Hoggs 

Boiling 

Bolton. 

Oliver  P. 
Brademas 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Bruce 
Buckley 
Burleson 
Burton.  Utah 
Cahlll 
Carey 
Celler 
Chelf 
Clausen. 

DonH 
Col'ler 
Corbett 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis.  Tenn. 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Dowdy 
Dulskl 


Edmondson 

Elliott 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Forrester 

Olalmo 

Glenn 

Grabowskl 

Orant 

Gray 

Orover 

Gubser 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Harsha 

Hemphill 

Hoffman 

Jennlng.s 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Lankford 

Leggett 

Lealnskl 

Long.  Md. 

Mainiard 

Martin.  Calif. 

Matthews 

Meader 


Miller.  N.Y. 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Morris 
Nix 

Norblad 
O'Brien,  III. 
O'Konskl 
Pepper 
Poage 
Puclnskl 
Qule 
Rains 
Reld,  N.Y. 
Rhodes.  Ariz. 
Roberts.  Ala. 
Roosevelt 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roybal 
St.  Onge 
Senner 
Slbal 

Smith,  Iowa 
Staebler 
Steed 
Taft 

Teague.  Tex 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Vanlk 
Watson 
Whalley 
Wilson. 
Charles  H. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  327 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorxim. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  DAY 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  District  of 
Columbia  day.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Aber- 
nethyJ. 


REGULATION  OP  BUSINESS  OP 
SELLING  SECURITIES 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R. 
9419)  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of 
the  business  of  selling  securities  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  for  the  licens- 
ing of  persons  engaged  therein,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"District  of  Columbia  Securities  Act". 

DEFXNmONS 

Sec.  2.  When  used  In  this  Act,  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires — 

(a)  "Agent"  means  any  Individual  other 
than  a  broker-dealer  who  represents  a  broker- 
dealer  or  Issuer  In  effecting  or  attempting  to 
effect  purchases  or  sales  of  securities. 
"Agent"  does  not  Include  any  Individual  who 
represents  an  Issuer  In  ( 1)  effecting  transac- 
tions In  an  exempt  security.  (2)  effecting  ex- 
empt transactions,  or  (3)  effecting  transac- 
tions with  existing  employees,  partners,  or 
directors  of  the  issuer  if  no  commission  or 
other  remuneration  Is  paid  or  given  directly 
or  Indirectly  for  soliciting  any  person  In  the 
DlsUlct.  A  partner,  officer,  or  director  of  a 
broker-dealer  or  Issuer,  or  a  person  occupy- 
ing similar  sUtus  or  performing  similar 
functions.  Is  an  agent  only  If  he  otherwise 
comes  within  this  definition. 

(b)  "Broker-dealer"  means  any  person  en- 
gaged In   the  business  of  effecting  transac- 
tions In  securities  for  the  account  of  others 
or  for  his  own  account.    "Broker-dealer"  docs 
not  include  (1)  an  agent,  (2)  an  Issuer,  (3) 
a  bank,  savings  Institution,   or   trust  com- 
pany, or   (4)    a  person  who  has  no  place  of 
bxislness   In   the   District   If    (A)    he   effects 
transactions  In  the  District  exclusively  with 
or  through   (I)    the  Issuers  of  the  securities 
involved    In    the    transactions.     (ID     other 
broker-dealers,  or  (111)   banks,  savings  Insti- 
tutions,   trust    companies.    Insxirance    com- 
panies, investment  companies  as  defined  In 
the  Investm  --nt  Company  Act  of  1940.  pension 
or   profit-sharing   trusts,   or  other   financial 
Institutions  or  Institutional  buyers,  whether 
acting  for  themselves  or  as  trustees,  or  (B) 
during    any    period    of    twelve    consecutive 
months  he  does  not  direct  more  than  fifteen 
offers  to  sell  or  buy  Into  the  District  In  any 
manner  to  persons  other  than  those  specified 
In   clause    (A),   whether   or   not   the   offeror 
or  any  of  the  offerees  ts  then  present  In  the 
District 

(c)  "Commission"  means  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  so  designated  by  section  21  of  this  Act. 

(d)  "DlsUlct"  means  the  DlsUlct  of  Co- 
lumbia, either  as  a  territorial  area  as  defined 
in  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  June  22. 
1874,  entitled  "An  Act  to  revise  and  con- 
solidate the  statutes  of  the  United  States, 
general  and  permanent  in  their  nature,  relat- 
ing to  the  DlsUlct  of  Columbia.  In  force  on 
the  first  day  of  December,  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-three"  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  1-101),  or 
as  the  government  and  municipal  corpora- 
tion of  that  name  as  created  by  section  2 
of  such  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1-102).  depend- 
ing on  the  context 

(e)  For  the  purjxjse  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  "exempt  security"  means — 
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(1)  any  security  (Including  a  revenue 
obligation)  Issued  or  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States,  any  State,  any  political  sub- 
division of  a  State,  the  District,  or  any 
agency  or  corporate  or  other  InsUumentallty 
of  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing:  or  any  cer- 
tificate of  deposit  for  any  of  the  foregoing; 

(3)  any  security  Issued  or  guaranteed  by 
Canada,  any  Canadian  Province,  any  political 
subdivision  of  any  such  Province,  any  agency 
or  corporate  or  other  Instrumentality  of  one 
or  more  of  the  foregoing,  or  any  other  for- 
eign government  with  which  the  United 
States  currently  maintains  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. If  the  security  is  recognized  as  a  valid 
obligation  by  the  issuer  or  guarantor; 

(3)  any  security  Issued  by  and  represent- 
ing an  Interest  in  or  a  debt  of,  rr  guaranteed 
by,  any  bank  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  bank,  savings  Insti- 
tution, or  trust  company  organized  and  su- 
pervised under  the  laws  of  any  State; 

(4)  any  commercial  paper  which  arises 
out  of  a  current  transaction  or  the  proceeds 
of  which  have  been  or  are  to  be  used  for 
current  transactions,  and  which  evidences 
an  obligation  to  pay  cash  within  nine 
months  of  the  date  of  Issuance,  exclusive 
of  days  of  grace,  or  any  renewal  of  such 
paper  which  Is  likewise  limited,  or  any  guar- 
antee of  such  paper  or  of  any  such  renewal; 
or 

(6)  any  investment  oonUact  Issued  in 
connection  with  an  employees'  stock  pur- 
chase, savings,  pension,  profit-sharing,  or 
similar  benefit  plan. 

(f)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  "exempt  transaction"  means — 

(1)  any  Uansactlon  between  the  Issuer  or 
other  person  on  whose  behalf  the  offering 
Is  made  and  an  underwriter,  or  any  transac- 
tion among  underwriters; 

(2)  any  transaction  in  a  bond  or  other 
evidence  of  Indebtedness  secured  by  a  real 
or  chattel  mortgage  or  deed  of  tr\ist,  or  by  an 
agreement  for  the  sale  of  real  estate  or  chat- 
tels. If  the  entire  mortgage,  deed  of  trust, 
or  agreement,  together  with  all  the  bonds 
or  other  evidences  of  Indebtedness  secured 
thereby.  Is  offered  and  sold  as  a  unit; 

(3)  any  transaction  by  a  receiver  or  Uiistee 
In  bankruptcy; 

(4)  any  ofTer  or  sale  to  a  bank,  savings 
Institution.  Uust  company,  insurance  com- 
pany, Investment  company,  as  defined  In  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940,  pension  or 
profit-sharing  trust,  or  other  financial  Insti- 
tution or  Institutional  buyer,  or  to  a  broker- 
dealer,  whether  the  purchaser  is  acting  for 
Itself  or  In  some  fiduciary  capacity; 

(5)  any  Uansactlon  pursuant  to  an  offer 
directed  by  the  offeror  to  not  more  than 
twenty-five  persons  In  the  District  dxirlng 
any  period  of  twelve  consecutive  months, 
whether  or  not  the  offeror  or  any  of  the  of- 
ferees Is  then  present  In  the  DlsUlct,  If  the 
seller  reasonably  believes  that  all  the  buyers 
In  the  DlsUlct  are  purchasing  for  invest- 
ment; 

(6)  any  offer  or  sale  of  a  preorganizatlon 
certificate  or  subscription  If  (A)  no  com- 
mission or  other  remuneration  is  paid  or 
given  directly  or  Indirectly  for  soliciting  any 
prospective  subscriber,  and  (B)  the  number 
of  subscribers  does  not  exceed  twenty-five, 
and  (C)  no  payment  Is  made  by  any  sub- 
scriber; 

(7)  any  transaction  pursuant  to  an  offer 
to  existing  security  holders  of  the  Issuer. 
Including  persons  who  at  the  time  of  the 
transaction  are  holders  of  convertible  se- 
curities. nonUansferable  warrants,  or  trans- 
ferable warrants,  exercisable  within  not  more 
than  ninety  days  of  their  Issuance,  if  (A) 
no  commission  or  other  remuneration  (other 
than  a  standby  commission)  Is  paid  or  given 
directly  or  indirectly  for  soliciting  any  se- 
curity holder  In  the  District,  or  (B)  the 
Issuer    first    files    a    notice    specifying    the 


terms  of  the  offer  and  the  Commission  does 
not  by  order  disallow  the  exemption  within 
the  next  five  full  business  days;  or 

(8)  any  transaction  effected  with  existing 
employees,  partners,  or  directors  of  the  is- 
suer if  no  commission  or  other  remunera- 
tion Ls  paid  or  given,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
for  soliciting  any  person  In  the  District. 

(g)  "Fraud",  "deceit",  and  "defraud" 
shall  not  be  limited  to  common  law  deceit. 

(h)  "Guaranteed"  means  guaranteed  as  to 
payment  of  principal.  Interest,  or  dividends. 

(I)  "Issuer"  means  any  person  who  Issues 
or  proposes  to  Issue  any  security,  except 
that — 

(1)  with  respect  to  certificates  of  deposit, 
voting-trust  certificates,  or  coUateral-Uust 
certificates,  or  with  respect  to  certificates  of 
Interest  or  shares  in  an  unincorporated  In- 
vestment trust  not  having  a  board  of  direc- 
tors or  persons  performing  similar  functions, 
or  of  the  fixed.  resUlcted  management,  or 
unit  type,  the  term  "Issuer"  means  the  per- 
son or  persons  performing  the  acts  and  as- 
suming the  duties  of  depositor  or  manager 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Uust  or 
other  agreement  or  instrument  under  which 
the  security  is  Issued;  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  certificates  of  interest 
or  participation  In  oil,  gas.  or  mining  titles 
or  leases  or  in  payments  out  of  production 
under  such  titles  or  leeises,  there  is  not  con- 
sidered to  be  any  "Issuer". 

(J)  "Person"  means  an  individual,  a  cor- 
poration, a  partnership,  an  association,  joint- 
stock  company,  a  trust  where  the  interests 
of  the  beneficiaries  are  evidenced  by  a 
security,  an  unincorporated  organization,  a 
government,  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
government. 

(k)  (1)  "Sale"  or  "sell"  includes  every 
contract  of  sale  of,  contract  to  sell,  or  dis- 
position of,  a  security  or  interest  in  a 
security  for  value. 

(2)  "Offer"  or  "offer  to  sell"  Includes  every 
attempt  or  offer  to  dispose  of,  or  solicitation 
of  any  offer  to  buy,  a  security  or  Interest  in 
a  security  for  value. 

(3)  Any  security  given  or  delivered  with, 
or  as  a  bonus  on  account  of,  any  purchase  of 
securities  or  any  other  thing  Is  considered  to 
constitute  part  of  the  subject  of  the  pur- 
chase and  to  have  been  offered  and  sold  for 
value. 

(4)  A  purported  gift  of  assessable  stock 
is  considered  to  Involve  an  offer  and  sale. 

(6)  Every  sale  or  offer  of  a  warrant  or 
right  to  purchase  or  subscribe  to  another 
security  of  the  same  or  another  Issuer,  as  well 
as  every  sale  or  offer  of  a  security  which  gives 
the  holder  a  present  or  future  right  or 
privilege  to  convert  Into  another  security  of 
the  same  or  another  issuer,  is  considered  to 
include  an  offer  of  the  other  security. 

(6)  The  terms  defined  in  this  subsection 
do  not  include  (A)  any  bona  fide  pledge  or 
loan;  (B)  any  stock  dividend,  whether  the 
corporation  distributing  the  dividend  is  the 
Issuer  of  the  stock  or  not,  if  nothing  of  value 
Is  given  by  stockholders  for  the  dividend 
other  than  the  surrender  of  a  rlgh't  to  a  cash 
or  property  dividend  when  each  stockholder 
may  elect  to  take  the  dividend  in  cash  or 
property  or  in  stock;  (C)  any  act  Incident 
to  a  class  vote  by  stockholders,  pursuant  to 
the  certificate  of  incorporation  or  the  ap- 
plicable corporation  statute,  on  a  merger, 
consolidation,  reclassification  of  securities, 
or  sale  of  corporate  assets  in  consideration 
of  the  Issuance  of  securities  of  another  cor- 
poration; or  (D)  any  act  Incident  to  a 
Judicially  approved  reorganization  in  which 
a  security  is  issued  in  exchange  for  one  or 
more  outstanding  securities,  claims,  or  prop- 
erty interests,  or  partly  in  such  exchange 
and  partly  for  cash. 

(1)  "Security"  means  any  note;  stock; 
treasury  stock;  t>ond;  debenture;  evidence  of 
indebtedness;  certificate  of  interest  or  par- 
ticipation In  any  profit-sharing  agreement; 


collateral-trust  certificate;  preorganizatlon 
certificate  or  subscription;  Uansferable 
share;  investment  conUact;  voting-trust 
certificate;  certificate  of  deposit  for  a  secu- 
rity; certificate  of  Interest  or  participation 
in  an  oil,  gas,  or  mining  title  or  lease  or  in 
payments  out  of  production  under  such  a 
title  or  lease;  any  conUact  issued  by  an  In- 
surance company  pursuant  to  section  41  of 
chapter  in  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  35-541);  or.  In  general,  any  inter- 
est or  Instrument  commonly  known  as  a 
"security",  or  any  certificate  of  interest  or 
participation  In.  temporary  or  interim  cer- 
tificate for.  receipt  for.  guarantee  of.  or  war- 
rant or  right  to  subscribe  to  or  purchase, 
any  of  the  foregoing.  "Security"  does  not 
include  any  insurance  or  endowment  policy 
or  annuity  conUact  under  which  an  Insur- 
ance company  promises  to  pay  a  fixed  sum 
of  money  either  in  a  lump  sum  or  period- 
ically for  life  or  some  other  specified  period, 
(m)  "State"  means  any  State,  territory,  or 
f>osses6lon  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  but  not  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

FRATTD 

Sec.  3.  It  «hall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son, in  connection  with  the  offer,  sale,  or 
purchase  of  any  security,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly— 

(a)  to  employ  any  device,  scheme,  or  ar- 
tifice to  defraud; 

(b)  to  make  any  unUue  statement  of  a 
material  fact,  or  to  omit  to  state  a  material 
fact  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  state- 
ments made,  in  the  light  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  made,  not 
misleading:  or 

(c)  to  engage  in  any  act,  practice,  or 
course  of  business  which  operates  or  would 
operate  as  a  fraud  or  deceit  upon  any  person. 

LICENSE    requirement 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  transact  business  in  the  District 
as  a  broker-dealer  or  agent  unless  he  is  ef- 
fectively licensed  under  this  Act. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  broker- 
dealer  or  issuer  to  employ  an  agent  unless 
the  agent  is  effectively  licensed  under  this 
Act.  The  license  of  an  agent  shall  not  be 
effective  during  any  period  when  he  Is  not 
associated  with  a  particular  broker-dealer  or 
a  particular  issuer.  When  an  agent  begins 
or  terminates  a  connection  with  a  broker- 
dealer  or  Issuer,  or  begins  or  terminates 
those  activities  which  make  him  an  agent, 
the  agent  as  well  as  the  broker-dealer  or 
Issuer  shall  promptly  notify  the  Commission. 

(c)  Every  license  and  renewal  license  shall 
expire  one  year  from  Its  effective  date,  but 
in  any  case  in  which  timely  and  sufficient 
application  for  a  renewal  license  has  been 
made  in  accordance  with  section  5 (a)  no 
license  shall  expire  until  final  action  of  the 
Commission  upon  such  pending  application. 
The  Commission  may  by  rule  or  order  fix  a 
schedule  for  the  first  renewal  of  licenses  so 
that  subsequent  renewals  may  be  staggered 
over  the  one-year  period.  For  this  purpose 
the  Commission  shall  reduce  the  license  fee 
proportionately  for  any  Initial  license  which 
may  expire  before  one  year  from  its  effective 
date. 

LICENSE    PROCEDtTRE 

Sec.  5.  (a)  A  broker-dealer  or  agent  may 
obtain  an  Initial  license  by  filing  with  the 
Commission  an  application  executed  by  all 
partners,  directors,  and  officers  of  the  appli- 
cant personally  engaged  in  the  securities 
business  In  the  District,  together  with  a  con- 
sent to  service  of  process  pursuant  to  section 
15(f)  of  this  Act.  The  application  for  each 
broker-dealer  applicant  shall  contain  the  fol- 
lowing Information,  and  for  each  partner, 
officer,  or  director,  each  person  occupying  a 
similar  status  or  performing  similar  func- 
tions and  each  person  directly  or  Indirectly 
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controlling  such  broker-dealer  the  Informa- 
tion prescribed  In  subdivisions  (3).  (4).  (8) 
and  (7):  and  the  application  for  each  agent 
shall  contain  the  Information  specified  In 
subdivisions  (3).  (4).  (5)  and  (7)  : 

(1)  the  applicant's  form  and  place  of  or- 
ganization; 

(2)  the  applicant's  proposed  method  of 
doing  business: 

(3)  the  qualifications  and  business  his- 
tory of  the  applicant: 

(4)  each  injunction  or  administrative  or- 
der or  conviction  of  a  misdemeanor  Involv- 
ing a  security  or  any  aspect  of  the  securities 
business  and  any  convlct'on  of  a  felony: 

(5)  each  disciplinary  action  by  a  secu- 
rities exchange  or  securities  association 
within  the  ten  years  preceding  the  date  of 
application: 

(6)  the  applicant's  financial  condition 
and  history:  and 

(7)  such  other  matters  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  by  rule  prescribe  as  being  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  In  the  public  interest  or 
for  the  protection  of  Investors. 
The  Commission  may  by  rule  or  order  re- 
quire an  applicant  for  an  Initial  license  to 
publish  an  announcement  of  the  applica- 
tion In  one  or  more  specified  newspapers 
published  In  the  District.  If  no  denial  order 
Is  In  effect  and  no  proceeding  Is  pending 
under  section  10.  a  license  shall  become  ef- 
fective at  noon  of  the  thirtieth  day  after  any 
application  Is  filed.  The  Commission  may 
by  rule  or  order  8f)eclfy  an  earlier  effective 
date,  and  It  may  by  order  defer  the  effective 
date  until  noon  of  the  thirtieth  day  after 
the  filing  of  any  amendment  to  an  applica- 
tion. A  license  of  a  broker-dealer  shall  be 
deemed  to  constitute  a  license  of  any  agent 
who  Is  a  partner,  officer,  or  director,  or  a  per- 
son occupying  a  similar  status  or  performing 
similar  functions. 

(b)  An  applicant  for  an  Initial  or  renewal 
license  shall  f>ay  a  filing  fee  The  filing  fee 
for  an  Initial  or  a  renewal  license  shall,  ex- 
cept for  agents,  be  fixed  by  the  Commis- 
sion but  shall  not  exceed  $125  for  a  broker- 
dealer,  plus  an  amount  not  exceeding  $12  50 
for  each  partner,  officer,  and  director,  and 
each  person  occupying  a  similar  status  or 
performing  similar  functions,  who  transacts 
business  In  the  District.  The  filing  fee  for 
each  renewal  license  for  an  agent  shall  be 
>5. 

(c)  A  licensed  broker-dealer  may  file  an 
application  for  a  license  of  a  successor, 
whether  or  not  the  successor  Is  then  in  exist- 
ence, for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  period 
during  which  the  license  of  such  broker- 
dealer  Is  effective.  There  shall  be  no  filing 
fee. 

(d)  Each  broker-dealer  licensed  In  the  Dis- 
trict shall  have  and  maintain  a  minimum 
net  capital  of  $25,000.  except  that  the  Com- 
mission may.  by  rule,  fix  a  minimum  net 
capital  In  lesser  amounts,  but  In  no  case  less 
than  $5,000  net  capital,  for  a  broker-dealer 
with  a  limited  license  which  authorizes  such 
broker-dealer  to  engage  only  in  transactions 
In  securities  registered  under  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  The  Commission  may 
by  rule  prescribe  a  ratio  between  net  capital 
and  aggregate  Indebtedneos. 

(e)  The  Commission  may  by  rule  require 
a  licensed  broker-dealer  or  the  agent  of  an 
Issuer  to  p>ost  a  surety  bond  Issued  by  a  cor- 
porate surety  company  licensed  to  do  busi- 
ness in  the  District  of  Columbia  In  such 
amounts  up  to  $25,000  and  on  such  condi- 
tions as  the  Commission  may  determine  to 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  In  the  public  In- 
terest or  for  the  protection  of  Investors,  the 
surety  bond  of  a  licensed  broker -dealer  to 
cover  such  broker-dealer  and  all  licensed 
agents  thereof  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
Every  bond  shall  provide  for  suit  thereon 
by  any  person  who  may  have  a  cause  of  ac- 
tion arising  under  section  14  of  this  Act.  and. 


If  the  Commission  by  rule  or  order  requires, 
by  any  jjerson  who  may  have  a  cause  of  ac- 
tion not  arising  under  this  Act  Every  bond 
shall  provide  that  no  suit  may  be  maln- 
Ulned  to  enforce  any  liability  on  the  bond 
unless  brought  within  two  years  after  the 
sale  or  other  act  upon  which  such  liability 

(f)  The  license  of  a  broker-dealer  or  agent 
may  be  renewed  by  filing  with  the  Commis- 
sion prior  to  the  expiration  thereof  an  appli- 
cation conUlnlng  such  Information  as  the 
Commission  may  require  to  indicate  any 
material  change  In  the  information  con- 
tained In  the  original  application  or  any  re- 
newal thereof,  payment  of  the  prescribed  fee 
and.  In  the  case  of  a  broker-dealer,  a  fi- 
nancial statement  showing  the  financial  con- 
dition of  such  broker-dealer  as  of  a  date 
within  one  year  prior  to  the  date  of  such  ap- 
plication for  renewal 

UNLAWfTTL     BXPaXSKNTATTON     CONCIBNINC 
LICINSINC 

Sec.  6  (a)  Neither  the  fact  that  an  ap- 
plication for  a  license  has  been  filed  nor  the 
fact  that  a  person  Is  effectively  licensed  shall 
constitute  a  finding  by  the  Commission  that 
any  document  filed  under  this  Act.  or  that 
any  statement  made  therein,  U  true,  com- 
plete and  not  misleading  Neither  any  such 
fact  nor  the  fact  that  an  exemption  Is  avail- 
able for  any  person,  security  or  transaction 
shall  mean  that  the  Commission  has  passed 
In  any  way  upon  the  merits  or  qualifications 
of.  or  recommended  or  given  approval  to.  any 
person,  security,  or  transaction. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  broker- 
dealer  or  agent  to  make,  or  cause  to  be  made, 
to  any  prospective  purchaser,  customer,  or 
client  any  representation  inconsistent  with 
subsection  (a) 

KXCOBOS     AND    BKPOBTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Every  licensed  broker-dealer 
and  agent  shall  make.  keep,  and  preserve  for 
such  periods,  such  accounts,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  papers,  books,  and  other 
records,  and  make  such  reports,  as  the  Com- 
mission by  rule  shall  prescribe  as  necessary 
or  appropriate  In  the  public  Interest  or  for 
the  protection  of  Investors 

(b)  All  the  records  and  reports  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject  at  any 
time  or  from  time  to  time  to  such  reasonable 
periodic,  special,  or  other  examinations  by 
the  Commission,  within  or  without  the  Dis- 
trict, as  the  Commission  may  deem  necessary 
or  appropriate  In  the  public  Interest  or  for 
the  protection  of  Investors.  Por  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  unnecessary  duplication  of 
examinations,  the  Commission.  Insofar  as  It 
may  deem  It  practicable  In  administering 
this  subsection,  may  cooperate  with  the 
securities  administrator  of  any  State,  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  and 
any  national  securities  exchange  or  national 
securities  association  registered  under  the 
Secvirltles  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

m.IMG      or      SALES      AND      ADVEBT18IN0 
UTBmATTniE 

Sec.  8  The  Commission  may  by  order  re- 
quire any  specific  broker-dealer  or  agent  to 
file  with  the  Commission  any  prospectus, 
pamphlet,  circular,  form  letter,  advertise- 
ment, or  other  sales  literature  or  advertising 
communication  addressed  or  Intended  for 
distribution  to  prospective  Investors,  except 
sales  and  advertising  literature  describing  an 
exempt  security  as  defined  In  section  2(e) 
or  used  In  an  exempt  transaction  as  defined 
In  section  2(t) . 

MISLEADING     FILINGS 

Sec.  9  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  make  or  cause  to  be  made.  In  any 
document  filed  with  the  Commission  or  In 
any  proceeding  under  this  Act.  any  state- 
ment which  is.  at  the  time  and  In  the  light 
of  the  circumstances  In  which  It  Is  made, 
false  or  misleading  In  any  material  respect. 


DENIAL,     trrOCA-nON.     SUSPENSION.     CANCELLA- 
TION, AND  wrTMDEAWAL  OF  LICENSES 

Sec  10  (a)  The  Commission  may  by  order 
deny,  suspend,  or  revoke  any  license  If  It  finds 
that  the  order  Is  In  the  public  Interest  and 
that  the  applicant  or  licensee  or.  In  the  case 
of  a  broker-dealer,  any  partner,  officer,  or 
director,  any  person  occupying  a  similar 
status  or  performing  similar  functions,  or 
any  person  directly  or  IndlrecUy  controlling 
the  broker-dealer — 

(1)  has  filed  an  application  for  a  license 
which  as  of  lU  effective  date,  or  as  of  any 
date  after  filing  in  the  case  of  an  order  deny- 
ing effectiveness,  was  Incomplete  In  any  ma- 
terial respect  or  contained  any  statement 
which  was.  in  light  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  It  was  made,  false  or  mislead- 
ing with  respect  to  any  material  fact; 

(2)  has  willfully  violated  or  willfully 
failed  to  comply  with  any  provision  of  this 
Act  or  any  rule  or  order  under  this  Act.  or 
has  violated  or  failed  to  comply  with  the 
minimum  capital  requirement  of  section  5(d) 
or  any  ratio  rule  prescribed  thereunder; 

(3)  has  been  convicted,  within  the  past 
ten  years,  of  any  misdemeanor  involving  a 
fiduciary  relationship  or  a  security  or  any 
aspect  of  the  securities  business,  or  of  any 
felony,  or  has  been  acquitted  of  any  such 
offense  within  the  same  period  solely  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  insane  at  the  time  of  Its 
commission: 

(4)  Is  permanently  or  temporarily  en- 
joined by  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion from  engaging  In  or  continuing  any  con- 
duct or  practice  Involving  any  aspect  of  the 
securities  business; 

(5)  Is  the  subject  of  an  order  of  the  Com- 
mission denying,  suspending,  or  revoking  a 
license  as  a  broker-dealer  or  agent; 

(8)  Is  the  subject  of  an  order  entered 
within  the  past  five  years  by  the  securities 
administrator  of  any  State  or  by  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  denying  or 
revoking  a  license  or  registration  as  a  broker- 
dealer  or  agent,  or  the  substantial  equivalent 
of  those  terms  as  defined  In  this  Act.  or  Is  the 
subject  of  an  order  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  suspending  or  expelling 
him  from  a  national  securities  exchange  or 
national  securities  association,  or  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  United  States  Poet  Office  fraud 
order:  but  (I)  the  Commission  may  not  Insti- 
tute a  revocation  or  suspension  proceeding 
under  clause  (6)  more  than  two  years  from 
the  date  of  the  order  or  action  relied  on.  and 
(II)  it  may  not  enter  an  order  under  clause 
(6)  on  the  basis  of  an  order  under  a  State 
act  unless  that  order  was  based  on  facts 
which  would  currently  constitute  a  ground 
for   an  order   under   this  section: 

(7)  has  engaged  In  dishonest  or  unethical 
practices  In  the  securities  business  or  while 
acting  m  any  fiduciary  capacity: 

(8)  Is  Insolvent,  either  In  the  sense  that 
his  liabilities  exceed  his  assets  or  In  the 
sense  that  he  cannot  meet  his  obligations 
as  they  mature;  but  the  Commission  may 
not  enter  an  order  against  a  broker-dealer 
under  this  clause  without  a  finding  of  In- 
solvency as  to  the  broker-dealer;    or 

(9)  Is  not  qualified  on  the  basis  of  such 
factors  as  training,  experience,  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  securities  business,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  subsection  (b). 
The  Commission  may  by  order  deny,  sus- 
pend, or  revoke  any  license  If  it  finds  that 
the  order  Is  In  the  public  Interest  and  that 
the  applicant  or  licensee — 

(10)  has  failed  reasonably  to  supervise  his 
agents  If  he  Is  a  broker-dealer;  or 

(11)  has  failed  to  pay  the  proper  filing 
fee;  but  the  Commission  may  enter  only  a 
denial  order  under  this  clause,  and  It  shall 
vacate  any  such  order  when  the  deficiency 
has  been  corrected 

The  Commission  may  not  institute  a  suspen- 
sion or  revocation  proceeding  solely  on  the 
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basis  of  a  fact  or  transaction  known  to  It 
when  the  license  became  effective  unless  the 
proceeding  Is  Instituted  within  the  next 
thirty  days. 

(b)  The  following  provisions  shall  govern 
the  application  of  section  10(a)(9): 

( 1 )  The  Commission  may  not  enter  an 
order  against  a  broker-dealer  on  the  basis 
of  the  lack  of  qualification  of  any  person 
other  than  (A)  the  broker-dealer  himself  If 
he  Is  an  Individual  or  (B)  an  agent  of  the 
broker-dealer. 

(2)  The  Commission  may  not  enter  an 
order  solely  on  the  basis  of  lack  of  expe- 
rience If  the  applicant  or  licensee  Is  quali- 
fied by  training  or  knowledge  or  both. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  consider  that 
an  agent  who  will  work  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  a  licensed  broker-dealer  need  not 
have  the  same  qualifications  as  a  broker- 
dealer. 

(4)  The  Commission  shall  by  rule  provide 
for  an  examination,  which  may  be  written  or 
oral  or  both,  to  be  taken  by  any  class  of.  or 
all.  applicants. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  by  order  sum- 
marily postpone  Issuance  of  a  license  or  sus- 
pend an  effective  license  pending  determina- 
tion of  any  proceeding  under  this  section. 
Upon  the  entry  of  the  order,  the  Commission 
shall  promptly  notify  the  applicant  or  licen- 
see, as  well  as  the  employer  or  prospective 
employer  If  the  applicant  or  licensee  Is  an 
agent,  that  It  has  been  entered  and  of  the 
reasons  therefor  and  that  within  fifteen  days 
after  the  receipt  of  a  written  request  the  mat- 
ter will  be  set  down  for  hearing.  If  no  hear- 
ing Is  requested  and  none  is  ordered  by  the 
Commission,  the  order  will  remain  In  effect 
until  It  is  modified  or  vacated  by  the  Com- 
mission If  hearing  Is  requested  or  ordered, 
the  Commission,  after  notice  of  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  may  modify  or  vacate  the 
order  or  extend  It  until  final  determination. 

(d)  If  the  Commission  finds  that  any  li- 
censee or  applicant  for  a  license  Is  no  longer 
In  existence,  or  has  ceased  to  do  business  as 
a  broker-dealer  or  agent,  or  has  been  ad- 
judicated to  be  of  unsound  mind  or  Is  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  a  committee,  con- 
servator, or  guardian,  or  cannot  be  located 
after  reasonable  search,  the  Commission  may 
by  order  cancel  the  license  or  application. 

(e)  Withdrawal  of  a  license  of  a  broker- 
dealer  or  agent  shall  become  effective  thirty 

'days  after  receipt  of  an  application  to  with- 
draw or  within  such  shorter  period  of  time 
as  the  Commission  may  determine,  unless  a 
revocation  or  suspension  proceeding  Is  pend- 
ing when  the  application  is  filed  or  a  pro- 
ceeding to  revoke  or  suspend  or  to  Impose 
conditions  upon  the  withdrawal  Is  Instituted 
within  thirty  days  after  the  application  Is 
filed.  If  a  proceeding  Is  pending  or  Insti- 
tuted, withdrawal  shall  become  effective  at 
such  time  and  upon  such  conditions  as  the 
Commission  shall  by  order  determine.  If  no 
proceeding  Is  pending  or  Instituted  and  with- 
drawal automatically  becomes  effective,  the 
Commission  may  nevertheless  Institute  a  rev- 
ocation or  suspension  proceeding  under  sec- 
tion 10(a)(2)  within  one  year  after  with- 
drawal became  effective  and  enter  a  revoca- 
tion or  suspension  order  as  of  the  last  date 
on  which  the  license  was  effective. 

(f)  No  order  may  be  entered  under  any 
part  of  this  section  except  the  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (c)  without  (1)  appropriate 
prior  notice  to  the  applicant  or  licensee  (as 
well  as  the  employer  or  prospective  employer 
if  the  applicant  or  licensee  is  an  agent), 
(2)  opportunity  for  hearing,  and  (3)  find- 
ings and  conclusions,  as  well  as  the  reasons 
or  basis  therefor,  upon  all  the  material  Issues 
of  fact,  law,  or  discretion  presented  on  the 
record. 

INVESTIGATIONS    AND    StTBPENAS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Commission  In  Its  discre- 
tion (1)  may  make  such  public  or  private 
Investigations  within  or  without  the  District 
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as  it  deems  necessary  to  determine  whether 
any  person  has  violated  or  is  about  to  violate 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  rule  or  order 
hereunder,  or  to  aid  In  the  enforcement  of 
this  Act  or  In  the  prescribing  of  rules  and 
forms  hereunder.  (2)  may  require  or  permit 
any  person  to  file  a  statement  In  writing, 
under  oath  or  otherwise  as  the  Commission 
may  determine,  as  to  all  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances concerning  the  matter  to  be  In- 
vestigated, and  (3)  may  publish  Information 
concerning  any  violation  of  this  Act  or  any 
rule  or  order  hereunder,  except  that  no 
public  statement,  notice,  or  release  concern- 
ing any  Investigation,  proceeding,  or  order 
under  this  Act  which  Is  not  a  finding  of  a 
hearing  examiner  or  of  a  Commissioner  or  a 
final  determination  of  the  Commission  shall 
allege  a  violation  of  this  Act  or  a  ground  for 
denial,  suspension,  or  revocation  of  a  license, 
unless  such  statement,  notice,  or  lease  speci- 
fies that  such  allegations  are  unproved  until 
final  determination,  and  that  the  purpose  of 
the  Investigation  or  proceeding  is  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  allegations  are  true. 

(b)  Por  the  purpose  of  any  Investigation 
or  proceeding  under  this  Act.  the  Commis- 
sion may  administer  oaths  and  affirmations, 
subpena  witnesses,  compel  their  attendance, 
take  evidence,  and  require  the  production 
of  any  books,  papers,  correspondence,  mem- 
orandums, agreements,  or  other  documents 
or  records  which  It  deems  relevant  or  ma- 
terial to  the  Inquiry. 

(c)  In  case  of  contumacy  by.  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  Issued  to  any  person,  the 
United  States  District  Covu-t  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  u  x)n  application  by  the  Com- 
mission with  the  approval  of  the  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
may  lssu»  an  order  compalling  such  person 
to  appear  before  the  Commission,  or  the 
officer  designated  by  It,  there  to  produce 
documentary  evidence  If  so  ordered  or  to 
give  evidence  touching  the  matter  under  in- 
vestigation or  In  question;  and  any  failure 
to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be 
punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

(d)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  at- 
tending and  testifying  or  from  producing 
any  document  or  record  before  the  Commis- 
sion, or  the  officer  designated  by  it,  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  court  order  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c),  on  the  ground  that  the  testimony  or 
evidence  (documentary  or  otherwise)  re- 
quired of  him  may  tend  to  incriminate  him 
or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture; 
but  no  Individual  may  be  prosecuted  or  sub- 
jected to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on 
account  of  any  transaction,  matter,  or  thing 
concerning  which  he  is  by  such  order  com- 
pelled, after  claiming  his  privilege  against 
self-incrimination,  to  testify  or  produce  evi- 
dence (docuTientary  or  otherwise),  except 
that  the  individual  testifying  shall  not  be 
exempt  from  prosecution  and  punishment  for 
perjury  or  contempt  committed  In  testify- 
ing. 

(e)  Any  person  compelled  to  appear  in  per- 
son before  the  Commission  or  a  representa- 
tive thereof  shall  be  accorded  the  right  to 
be  accompanied,  represented,  and  advised  by 
counsel. 

INJUNCTIONS 

Sec.  12.  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the 
Commission  that  any  person  has  engaged  or 
Is  about  to  engage  In  any  act  or  practice  con- 
stituting a  violation  of  this  Act  or  any  rule 
or  order  hereunder,  it  may  in  its  discretion 
bring  an  action  In  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enjoin 
the  acts  or  practices  and  to  enforce  compli- 
ance with  this  Act  or  any  rule  or  order  here- 
under. Upon  a  proper  showing  a  permanent 
or  temporary  Injunction,  restraining  order, 
or  writ  of  mandamus  shall  be  granted  and 
a  receiver  or  conservator  may  be  appointed 
for  the  defendant  or  the  defendant's  assets. 


The  court  may  not  require  the  Commission 
to  post  a  bond. 

CRIMINAL    PENALTIES 

Sec  13.  (a)  Any  person  who  shall  willfully 
violate  any  provision  of  this  Act  except  sec- 
tions 3  and  9,  or  who  shall  willfully  violate 
section  9  knowing  the  representation  to  be 
false  or  misleading  in  any  material  respect, 
shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  three 
years,  or  both, 

(b)  Any  person  who  shall  vrtllfully  violate 
section  3  of  this  Act  shall  upon  conviction 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both, 

(C)  Any  person  who  shall  wilfully  violate 
any  ru'.e  or  order  under  this  Act  shall  upon 
conviction  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both; 
but  no  person  may  be  Imprisoned  for  the 
violation  of  any  rule  or  order  If  he  proves 
that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  rule  or 
order. 

(d)  No  person  shall  be  prosecuted,  tried, 
or  punished  for  any  offense  under  this  Act 
or  any  rule  or  order  hereunder  unless  the 
Indictment  Is  returned  or  the  Information  Is 
filed  within  five  years  next  after  such  offense 
shall  have  been  committed. 

( e )  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  limit  the  power  of  the  United  States  or  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  punish  any  per- 
son for  any  conduct  which  constitutes  an 
offense  under  any  other  Act  of  Congress  ap- 
plicable In  the  District,  or  under  any  munic- 
ipal ordinance  or  regulation  of  the  District, 
or  at  common  law. 

CIVIL  LIABILITIES 

Sec.  14.   (a)   Any  person  who — 

(1)  offers  or  sells  a  security  in  violation 
of  section  4(a)  or  6(b)  of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  offers  or  sells  a  security  by  means  of 
any  untrue  statement  of  a  material  fact  or 
any  omission  to  state  a  material  fact  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  the  statements.  In  the 
light  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  made,  not  misleading  (the  purchaser 
not  knowing  of  such  untruth  or  omission), 
and  who  shall  not  sustain  the  burden  of 
proof  that  he  did  not  know,  and  in  the  exer-  , 
else  of  reasonable  care  could  not  have 
known,  of  such  untruth  or  omission. 

shall  be  liable  to  the  person  purchasing  such  . 
security  from  him.  and  the  purchaser  may 
bring  a  civil  action  to  recover  the  considera- 
tion paid  for  the  security  with  Interest 
thereon  and  with  costs  and  reasonable  at- 
torney fees  less  the  amount  of  any  income 
received  on  the  security,  upon  the  tepder  of 
the  security,  or  for  damages  if  he  no  longer 
owns  the  security.  For  this  purpose  dam- 
ages shall  be  the  amount  that  would  be  re- 
coverable upon  a  tender,  less  the  market 
value  of  the  security  when  the  buyer  dis- 
posed of  it  and  interest  from  the  date  of  dis- 
position. 

(b)  Any  person  who  directly  or  indirectly 
controls  a  seller  liable  under  subsection  (a), 
any  partner,  oflScer,  or  director  of  such  a 
seller  and  any  person  occupying  a  similar 
status  or  performing  similar  functions,  any 
employee  of  such  a  seller  who  materially  aids 
In  the  sale,  and  any  broker-dealer  or  agent 
who  materially  aids  in  the  sale  shall  also  be 
liable  Jointly  and  severally  with  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  seller,  unless  the  non- 
seller  who  shall  be  so  liable  sustains  the  bur- 
den of  proof  that  he  did  not  know,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  reasonable  care  could  not 
have  known,  of  the  existence  of  the  facts  by 
reason  of  which  the  liability  is  alleged  to 
exist.  There  shall  be  contribution  as  in 
cases  of  contract  among  the  several  persons 
so  liable. 

(c)  Any  tender  specified  In  this  section 
may  be  made  at  any  time  before  entry  of 
Judgment. 

(d)  Any  liability  or  cause  of  action  under 
this  section  shall  survive  the  death  of  any 
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person  who.  If  living,  would  have  such  a  lia- 
bility or  cause  of  action. 

(e)  No  person  may  bring  an  action  under 
this  section  after  two  years  from  the  con- 
tract of  sale.  No  person  may  bring  an  action 
under  this  section  (1 )  If  the  buyer  received 
a  written  offer,  before  suit  and  at  a  time 
when  he  owned  the  security,  to  refund  the 
consideration  paid  for  the  security  together 
with  interest  at  6  per  centum  per  annum 
from  the  date  of  payment,  less  the  amount 
of  any  Income  received  on  the  security,  and 
If  he  failed  to  accept  that  offer  within  thirty 
days  of  its  receipt,  or  (2)  If  the  buyer  re- 
ceived such  an  offer  before  suit  and  at  a 
time  when  he  did  not  own  the  security,  un- 
less he  rejected  the  offer  in  writing  within 
thirty  days  of  its  receipt. 

(f)  No  person  who  has  made  or  engaged 
In  the  performance  of  any  contract  In  viola- 
tion of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any 
rule  or  order  hereunder,  or  who  has  acquired 
any  purported  right  under  any  such  contract 
with  knowledge  of  the  facts  by  reason  of 
which  Its  making  or  performance  was  in 
violation,  may  base  any  suit  upon  the  con- 
tract. , 

(g)  Any  condition,  stipulation,  or  provi- 
sion binding  any  person  who  acquires  any 
security  to  waive  compliance  with  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  with  any  rule  or  order 
under  this  Act  shall  be  void. 

(h)  The  rights  and  remedies  provided  by 
this  Act  shall  be  In  addition  to  any  other 
rights  or  remedies  that  may  exist  at  law  or  In 
equity,  but  this  Act  shall  not  create  any 
cause  of  action  not  specified  In  this  or  sec- 
tion 5(e) . 
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SCOPE  OF   ACT   AND  SEBVICE  OF  PROCESS 

Sec.  15  (a)  Sections  3.  4(a).  6.  and  14  shall 
apply  to  persons  who  sell  or  offer  to  sell  when 
(1)  an  offer  to  sell  Is  made  In  the  District, 
or  (2)  an  offer  to  buy  is  made  and  accepted 
In  the  District. 

(b)  Sections  3.  4(a).  and  6  shall  apply  to 
persons  who  buy  or  offer  to  buy  when  ( 1)  an 
offer  to  buy  Is  made  In  the  District,  or  (2) 
an  offer  to  sell  is  made  and  accepted  In  the 

District. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  an  offer 

to  sell  or  to  buy  la  made  in  the  District 
whether  or  not  either  party  Is  then  present 
in  the  District,  when  the  offer  (1)  originates 
from  the  District  or  (3)  la  directed  by  the 
offeror  to  the  District  and  received  at  the 
place  to  which  It  Is  directed  (or  at  any  post 
office  In  the  District  In  the  case  of  a  mailed 
offer ) . 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  an  of- 
fer to  buy  or  to  sell  Is  accepted  In  the  District 
when  acceptance  ( 1 )  la  communicated  to  the 
offeror  In  the  District  and  (2)  has  not  pre- 
viously been  communicated  to  the  offeror 
orally  or  In  writing,  outside  the  District.  Ac- 
ceptance Is  communicated  to  the  offeror  In 
the  District,  whether  or  not  either  party  Is 
then  present  In  the  District,  when  the  offeree 
directs  It  to  the  offeror  In  the  District  reason- 
ably believing  the  offeror  to  be  In  the  Dis- 
trict and  It  Is  received  at  the  place  to  which 
It  is  directed  (or  at  any  post  office  In  the 
District  In  the  case  of  a  mailed  acceptance ) 

(e)  An  offer  to  sell  or  to  buy  Is  not  made 
in  the  District  by  anything  appearing  In  (1 ) 
any  bona  fide  newspaper  or  other  publication 
of  general,  regular,  and  paid  circulation,  cir- 
culated by  or  on  behalf  of  the  publisher  In 
the  District  which  la  not  published  In  the 
District,  or  which  Is  published  In  the  District 
but  has  had  more  than  two-thirds  of  Its 
circulation  outside  the  District  during  the 
past  twelve  months,  or  (2)  any  radio  or 
television  program  received  In  the  District 
which  originates  outside  of  the  District. 

(f)  Any  applicant  for  a  license  under  this 
Act  shall  file  with  the  Commission.  In  such 
form  as  it  by  rule  may  prescribe,  an  Irre- 
vocable consent  appointing  each  member  of 
the  Commission  or  his  successor  In  office  to 
be  his  attorney  to  receive  service  of  any  law- 
ful process  In  any  noncriminal  suit,  action. 


or  proceeding  igalnst  him  or  his  successor, 
executor,  or  administrator  which  shall  arise 
under  this  Act  or  any  rule  or  order  here- 
under after  the  consent  has  been  filed,  with 
the  same  force  and  validity  as  If  served  per- 
sonally on  the  person  filing  the  consent.  A 
person  who  shall  have  filed  such  a  consent 
in  connection  with  one  application  or  offer- 
ing need  not  file  another.  Service  may  b« 
made  by  leaving  a  copy  of  the  process  in 
the  office  of  the  Commission,  but  u  shall 
not  be  effective  unless  ( I )  the  plaintiff  forth- 
with shall  send  notice  of  the  service  and  a 
copy  of  the  process  by  registered  mail  to 
the  defendant  or  respondent  at  his  last 
address  on  file  with  the  Commission,  and 
(2)  the  plaintiffs  affidavit  of  compliance 
with  this  subsection  shall  be  field  In  the 
case  on  or  before  the  return  day  of  the  proc- 
ess, if  any,  or  within  such  further  time  as 
the  court  may  allow. 

(g)    When  any  person,  including  any  non- 
resident of  the  District,  shall  engage  In  con- 
duct prohibited  or  made  actionable  by  this 
Act  or  any  rule  or  order  under  this  Act  and 
he  shall  not  have  filed  a  consent  to  service 
of  process  under  subsection  (f )  and  personal 
Jurisdiction   over   him   cannot  otherwise   be 
obtained  In  the  District,  that  conduct  shall 
be  considered  equivalent  to  his  appointment 
of  each  member  of  the  Commission,  or  his 
successor  in  office,  to  be  his  attorney  to  re- 
ceive service  of  any   lawful   process  In   any 
noncriminal     suit,     action,     or     proceeding 
against   him   or   his   successor,   executor,   or 
administrator   which   shall    arise    from    that 
conduct  and  which  shall  be  brought  under 
this   Act    or    any   rule   or   order   under    thU 
Act    with  the  same  force  and  validity  as  If 
served  on  him  personally.     Service  may   be 
made  by  leaving  a  copy  of  the  process  in  the 
office  of   the  Commission,   but   it   shall   not 
be   effective   unless    (1)    the   plaintiff   forth- 
with shall  send  notice  of  the  service  and  a 
copy  of  the  process  by  registered  mall  to  the 
defendant  or  respondent  at  his  last  known 
address  or  shall  take  other  steps  reasonably 
calculated    to    give    actual    notice,    and    (2) 
the   plaintiffs   affidavit   of   compliance   with 
this  subsection  shall  be  filed  In  the  case  on 
or  before  the  return  day  of  the   process.  If 
any.    or    within    such    further    time    as    the 
court  may  allow. 

(h)  For  the  purposes  of  subsections  (i) 
and  (g)  of  this  section,  the  term  "plaintiff" 
includes  the  Commission  in  any  suit,  action, 
or  proceeding  Initiated  by  It. 

(i)  After  service  of  process  under  this  sec- 
tion the  court,  or  the  Commission  In  a  pro- 
ceeding before  It.  shall  order  such  continu- 
ance as  may  be  necessary  to  afford  the 
defendant  or  respondent  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  defend. 

ADMINISTKATION    OF   ACT 

Sec  16  (a)  This  Act  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  Commission  is 
hereby  authorized  to  establish  such  offices 
and  with  such  names  or  titles,  and  to  ap- 
point and  employ  such  officers  and  employees 
and  prescribe  their  duties,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
and  such  positions  shall  be  subject  to  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949. 

tb)  All  collections.  Including  fees,  received 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  deposited  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  In  a  trust 
fund  from  which  may  be  paid.  In  the  same 
manner  as  provided  by  law  for  other  expend- 
itures of  the  District,  the  expenses.  a«  au- 
thorized by  the  Commission,  of  he.irlngs 
held  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Including  steno- 
graphic and  reporting  services  (by  contract 
or  otherwise)  and  rental  or  purchase  of 
equlp.-nent.  Whenever  the  amount  of  such 
trust  fund  exceeds  •5.000.  the  excess  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  funds  deposited  In  the 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(c)    Appropriations  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  ore  hereby  authorized. 


Id)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  .shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do 
business  and  any  vacancy  shall  not  impilr 
the  power  of  the  remaining  members  to 
exerc.sc  all  the  powers  of  the  Commission. 
In  the  c  ise  of  any  application,  investigation, 
inquiry,  hearing,  or  proceeding  under  this 
Act.  tie  Commission  may  designate  one  of 
Its  members  or  a  hearing  examiner  to  ex- 
amine documents,  hear  testimony,  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Commission  the  record  of  testi- 
mony and  such  documents  with  his  pro- 
posed findings  and  conclusions  of  fact  and 
law. 

(e)  The  CommUslon  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  make,  amend,  and  rescind  such  rules, 
order.-*,  and  forms,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  rules,  orders,  and 
forms  governing  applications  and  amend- 
ments thereto,  investigations.  Inquiries, 
hearings,  and  proceedings,  and  Including  by 
rule  definitions  of  any  terms,  whether  or  not 
used  In  this  Act.  Insofar  as  the  definitions 
are  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Art.  For  the  purpose  of  rules  and 
forms,  the  Commission  may  classify  persons 
and  matters  within  its  Jurisdiction  and  may 
prescribe  different  requirements  for  different 
classes 

(f)  No  rule.  form,  or  order  may  be  made, 
amended,  or  rescinded,  unless  the  Commis- 
sion finds  that  the  action  Is  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  the  public  Interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  investors  and  consistent  with 
the  purposes  fairly  Intended  by  the  policy 
and  provisions  of  this  Act  In  prescribing 
rules  and  forms  the  Commission  may  co- 
operate with  the  securities  administrator  of 
any  State  and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  with  a  view  to  effectuating  the 
policy  of  this  Act  to  achieve  maximum  uni- 
formity in  the  form  and  content  of  license 
applications,  records,  and  reports,  and  other 
documents    wherever  practicable. 

(g)  The  Commission  may  by  rule  or  order 
prescribe  ( 1 )  the  form  and  content  of  state- 
ments, records,  reports,  and  other  documents 
required  under  this  Act  or  rules  or  orders 
thereunder,  (2)  the  circumstances  under 
which  such  statements,  records,  reports,  or 
other  documents  shall  be  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission, and  (3)  whether  any  required  state- 
ments, records,  reparts.  or  other  documents 
shall  he  certified  by  independent  or  certified 
public  accountants. 

(h)  All  rules  and  forms  of  the  Commis- 
sion made  under  this  Act  shall  be  published, 
(li  No  provision  of  this  Act  imposing  any 
liability  shall  apply  to  any  act  done  ot 
omitted  in  good  faith  in  conformity  with 
any  rule  form,  or  order  of  the  Commission, 
notwithstanding  that  the  rule.  form,  or  order 
may  later  be  amended  or  rescinded  or  be  de- 
termined by  Judicial  or  other  authority  to 
be  invalid  for  any  reason. 

(J)  A  document  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
filed  or  submitted  to  the  Commission  when 
It  Is  received  by  it  during  regular  business 
hours. 

(k)  The  Commission  shall  keep  a  register 
of  all  license  applications  which  are  or  have 
ever  been  effective  under  this  Act.  and  all 
denial,  suspension,  postponement,  or  ""^^o- 
catlon  orders  entered  under  this  Act.  Such 
register  shall  be  open  for  public  Inspection 
during  regular  business  hours. 

(1)  License  applications  and  materials 
submitted  therewith  or  In  connection  there- 
with may  be  made  available  to  the  public 
under  such  rules  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe.  Such  rules  may  include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to.  rules  prescribing  reason- 
able fees  for  furnishing  photostatic  or  other 
copies  upon  request.  The  Commission  may 
certify  under  seal  such  copy  or  copies  of  any 
document  available  to  the  public  or  any 
entry  In  the  register,  and  any  copy  so  certi- 
fied shall  be  admitted  as  evidence  with  the 
same  effect  as  the  exemplifications  oX  rec- 
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ord  referred  to  In  section  1070  of  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1901   (D.C.  Code.  sec.  14-401). 

(m)  The  Commission  may  refer  evidence 
concerning  violations  of  this  Act  or  of  any 
rule  or  order  under  this  Act  to  the  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  may.  with  or  without  such  reference. 
Institute  criminal  proceedings  under  this 
Act.  The  Commission  shall  comply  with  any 
request  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  the  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  or  the  United  States  Attorney 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  any  Infor- 
mation or  evidence  coming  to  It  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Act  The  Commission 
in  its  discretion  may  refer  any  information  or 
evidence  coming  to  It  In  the  administration 
of  this  Act  to  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  securities  admin- 
istrator of  any  State,  or  to  any  national 
securities  exchange  or  national  securities 
association  registered  under  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

(n)  Any  hearing  held  by  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  ths  Act  shall  be  public  unless 
the  Commission  in  its  discretion  and  with 
the  consent  of  all  the  parties  to  such  hear- 
ing order  that  the  hearing  be  conducted 
privately. 

JUDICIAL    sEvnw 

Sec.  17.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  7  of  the 
Act  of  April  1.  1942.  entitled  "An  Act  to  con- 
solidate the  Police  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Municipal  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  known  as  'the 
Municipal  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia", to  create  'the  Municipal  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia",  and  for 
other  purposes"*  (DC.  Code.  sec.  11-772),  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  Any  final  order  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Securities  Act." 

AOVISORT  cOMMirrxE 

Sxc.  18.  The  President  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  appoint  a  District  of  Columbia  Securi- 
ties Advisory  Committee  which  shall  consist 
of  six  members,  who  shall  be  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  State  of 
Maryland  or  the  State  of  Virginia,  at  least 
two  of  whom  shall  be  actively  engaged  in 
the  securities  business  and  at  least  two  of 
whom  shall  be  members  of  the  bar  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  members  shall 
be  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  experience 
and  qualifications  to  advise  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  on  all  phases  of  the  securi- 
ties business.  The  members  shall  be 
appointed  for  staggered  terms  of  three  years 
each,  with  two  members  appointed  each 
year,  to  serve  without  compensation  and 
eligible  for  reappointment  for  additional 
terms,  provided  that  not  more  than  two  of 
the  terms  are  In  succession.  The  duration 
of  the  terms  of  the  first  members  apoolnted 
hereunder  shall  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  at  the 
time  of  their  appointment.  The  members 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  select  their 
own  chairman.  Meetlnes  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  shall  be  held  when  called  bv  the 
Chairman  of  the  Public  Service  Commission 
and  m^v  be  attended  bv  mem^^ers  o'  the  cald 
Commission.  The  Advisory  Committee  shall 
give  the  Public  Service  Commission  the  ben- 
efit of  its  advice  on  anv  and  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  administration  of  this  Act, 
particularlv  the  adoption,  am^^dment  or 
repeal  of  rules,  regulations,  and  forms  pro- 
vided for  herein. 

SEVERABtlXTT 

Sec.  19.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstance  shall  be  held  invalid,  the  in- 
validity shall  not  affect  other  provisions  or 


applications  of  the  Act  which  can  be  given 
effect  without  the  Invalid  provision  or  ap- 
plication, ard  to  that  end  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  are  severable. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec.  20.  (a)  Sections  3.  13(b),  13(d),  16, 
and  21  of  this  Act,  together  with  definitions 
of  terms  used  therein,  shall  take  effect  upon 
approval  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  remaining  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  at  12:01  antemeridian  on 
the  one  hundred  and  eightieth  day  after  ap- 
proval of  this  Act.  or,  if  tne  o..e  hundred  and 
eightieth  day  be  a  holiday  in  the  District,  at 
12:01  antemeridian  on  the  first  business  day 
thereafter. 

Sec.  21.  The  Public  Utilities  Commission 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  established  by 
paragraph  97  of  section  8  of  the  Act  of 
March  4,  1913.  entitled  "An  Act  making  ap- 
propriations to  provide  for  the  expenses  of 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  for 
other  purposes""  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  43-201) 
hereafter  shall  be  known  as  the  "Public 
Service  Commission  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia". Wherever  reference  Is  made  to  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  any  Act  of  Congress,  or  in 
any  compact  authorized  by  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress, or  In  any  regulation  or  order,  such 
reference  shall  be  held  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  Public  Service  Commission  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Sec.  22.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
26  of  title  II  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act 
(DC.  Code.  sec.  35-425)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting 'other  than  variable  contracts  de- 
scribed in  section  41  of  chapter  III  of  this 
Act"  immediately  after  "applications  for  in- 
surance". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  29  of 
such  title  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  35-428)  is  amended 
by  inserting  ",  other  than  as  a  broker  deal- 
ing solely  in  variable  contracts  described  in 
section  41  of  title  III  of  this  Act,"  imme- 
diately after  "life  insurance  broker". 

(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section,  nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  exempt 
any  person  or  company  from  any  require- 
ments of  law  relating  to  Insurance  compa- 
nies, agents,  brokers,  or  solicitors. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  38,  strike  out  lines  19  and  20,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  word  'and' 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  8.  (2)  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  9  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ';  and',  and  (3)  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph." 

Page  41,  line  11  strike  out  "25"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "26". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  this  is  a  longtime  needed  piece  of 
legislation  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  provides  for  the  regulation  of  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  securities  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  for  the  licensing  of  in- 
dividuals engaged  in  such  business. 
Thei-e  is  now  no  provision  for  the  licens- 
ing of  this  type  of  operation,  with  the 
result  that  there  has  been  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fraud  practiced  upon  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  licensing  and 
regulation  shall  be  handled  by  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission,  the  name  of  which 


has  been  changed  to  the  Public  Service 
Commission. 

The  author  of  the  b-U  is  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Spring- 
er 1.  He  has  done  a  fine  job  In  bringing 
the  legislation  to  thet  attention  of  the 
committee  and  the  House.  I  wish  to 
commend  him  for  his  effort. 

PURPOSE     OF     THE     BILL 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose ol  this  bill  is  to  provide  for  the 
licensing  and  regulation  of  securities 
dealers  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Un- 
like all  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  ex- 
cepting only  the  State  of  Delaware,  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  no  local  secu- 
rities laws  similar  to  the  so-called  blue- 
sky  laws  which  regulate  security  sales 
Although  the  District  of  Columbia  is  e 
Federal  jurisdiction,  the  existing  Federal 
securities  acts  apply  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  only  to  the  extent  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  these  acts  apply  to  thf 
various  States.  The  legislative  histoi-y  of 
the  Federal  securities  statutes  make^ 
clear  that  their  purpose  and  intent  is  no* 
that  of  being  legal  tools  for  local  regula- 
tion of  agents,  dealers,  and  brokers  deal 
ing  with  the  local  public.  While  the  Fed 
eral  acts  have  been  actively  enforced  ir 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  local  citi 
zens  have  been  without  the  usual  protec- 
tions wh'ch  would  normally  be  suopl'e*^ 
by  a  local  blue-sky  law.  The  limited 
application  of  the  Federal  acts  to  loca) 
pr'^blems  was  observed  by  the  Honorable 
William  L.  Cary,  Chairman  of  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission,  who 
stated : 

Under  the  Federal  acts,  the  Commission's 
power  Is  largely  punitive  or  remedial,  not  pre- 
ventive. There  are  only  limited  controls  over 
entrance  into  the  securities  business.  Usu- 
ally, we  cannot  act  until  violations  have 
taken  place  and  Investors  have  suffered— 
until  fraud  has  been  committed,  or  the  firm's 
net  capital  depleted  beyond  the  limit  allowed 
by  law.  (Statement  to  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Conunlttee.  Subcommit- 
tee on  Commerce  and  Finance,  May  21,  1962.) 

HISTORY    OF    THE    LEGISLATION 

The  absence  of  any  local  licensing  or 
regulatory  provisions  relating  to  the 
securities  business  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  resulted  in  three  problems: 
First,  inexperienced  p>ersons  engaged  in 
the  securities  business,  with  a  consequent 
increase  in  the  rate  of  failures:  second, 
the  lack  of  licensing  controls  enables 
persons  who  lack  financial  responsibility 
to  engage  in  the  securities  business,  with 
consequent  losses  to  the  local  public ;  and 
third,  persons  who  cannot  qualify  in  or 
have  been  forced  out  of  business  in  other 
jurisdictions  find  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia a  convenient  place  to  conduct  their 
operations.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  become  a  trou- 
ble spot  in  the  securities  business,  and 
the  rate  of  failures  and  public  losses  has 
accelerated  during  the  past  several 
years. 

Prom  July  1.  1955.  to  June  30.  1959, 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion brought  12  enforcement  proceed- 
ings against  District  of  Columbia 
broker-dealers.  During  the  succeeding 
4-year  period  from  July  1,  1959,  to  June 
30,  1963,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission    brought    21     proceedings 
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against  such  securities  dealers  In  the 

IDlstrlct. 

During  the  5-year  period  ending  June 
30.  1963.  the  National  Association  of 
Securities  Dealers'  complaints  against 
District  of  Columbia  securities  dealers 
increased  650  percent,  as  compared  to 
the  national  average  increase  of  215 
percent.  In  1960  the  association  filed 
complaints  against  25  percent  of  its 
members  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
compared  with  8  percent  of  its  members 
nationwide.  In  1961  the  association 
fUed  complaints  against  18  percent  of  its 
members  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  as 
compared  to  9  percent  of  its  members 
nationally.  In  1961.  18  percent  of  the 
association  members  located  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  failed  compared  with 
8  percent  failures  nationally. 

On  a  regional  basis,  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  during  the  4- 
year  period  from  January  1960  to  June 
30  1963.  has  brought  more  actions 
against  District  of  Columbia  securities 
firms  than  in  the  5-State  area  of  Dela- 
ware. Maryland.  Pennsylvania.  Virginia, 
and  West  Virginia  combined— 20  actions 
having  been  brought  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  compared  with  13  in  the  5 
States. 

As  the  record  of  these  actions  devel- 
oped it  became  Increasingly  clear  that 
numerous  persons  who  had  been  forced 
out  of  business  in  other  Jurisdictions 
were  establishing  themselves  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  approximately  30  percent  of 
the  securities  firms  operating  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  could  not  qualify  to 
operate  in  most  of  the  States  under  the 
local  "blue  sky"  laws  applying  in  those 
Jurisdictions. 

During  the  period  1957  through  1961. 
the  Commission  closed  67  broker-dealers 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  one- 
third  of  these  cases,  an  officer,  director, 
or  owner  has  been  connected  with  a  firm 
previously  closed  by  the  Commission. 
In  1  case,  persons  associated  with  a  firm 
closed  by  the  Commission  spawned  16 
new  firms.  Nine  of  these  firms  have 
failed  or  gone  out  of  business  voluntarily 
or  involuntarily. 

The    need    for    legislative    action    is 
clearly  apparent. 

BILL    DRAITINC 
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This  bill.  H.R.  9419  •  and  its  forerunner. 
H  R.  4200) .  was  drafted  by  a  group  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  Government 
agencies,  private  bodies  and  associations, 
lawyers,  securities  dealers,  and  financial 
groups  most  closely  connected  with  the 
securities  business  and  regulation  prob- 
lems  presented.     Participating   in    the 
drafting  were  the  US.  attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Office  of  the 
Corporation  Counsel  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Securities  and  Exchanne 
Commission,   the   District  of  Columbia 
Bar  Association  Committee  on  Securities, 
and  the  National  Association  of  Securi- 
ties Dealers,  and  with  consultation  with 
numerous  private  experts  In  the  securi- 
ties field. 

The  purpose  of  the  drafting  committee 
was  to  prepare  legislation  designed  to 
meet  the  most  urgent  needs  for  regula- 
tion of  the  securities  business  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.   The  language  of  Hil. 


9419  was  developed  with  reference  to  the 
Uniform  Securities  Act  which  is  a  model 
law  proposed  for  State  legislation  by  the 
National  Conference  of   Commissioners 
on  Uniform  State  Laws.    The  legislation 
recommended  by  the  drafting  committee 
paralleled  closely  the  provisions  of  the 
Uniform  Securities  Act.  with  the  excep- 
tion that  part  3  of  the  Uniform  Act.  re- 
lating   to    the    registration   of   security 
issues,  was   not  included  in  the  draft. 
This  was  omitted  since  very  few  issues 
originate  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
such  other  public  offerings  as  are  made 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  would  be  sub- 
ject to  any  controls  in  the  States  where 
the  issues  originated  and  such  issues  are 
always  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Securities  Act  of  1933  regarding 
disclosure  statements.     In  consequence, 
the  scope  of  the  bill  is  directed  to  that 
part  of   the   securities   business  which 
deals  with  the  relationship  of  the  seller  of 
securities  with  the  public.    The  bill  will 
regulate  the  conduct  of  broker-dealers 
and  agents  through  the  creation  of  a  li- 
censing authority  and  clothing  it  with 
enforcement  powers  to  make  licensing 
and  regulation  effective  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.   The  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  act  is  placed  In  the 
Public  Service  Commission  which  is  suc- 
cessor to  the  Public  Utilities  Commission 
as  provided  in  the  bill.     The  estimated 
annual  cost  of  administration  of  the  act 
is  $24,000.  of  which  amount  about  80  per- 
cent would  be  derived  from  the  fees  paid 
by  licensees. 

Your  committee  held  public  hearings 
and  received  detailed  testimony  regard- 
ing the  need  for  the  legislation,  and  spe- 
cific explanation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  and  their  application  to  the  securi- 
ties business  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Testimony  was  presented  by  the  US.  at- 
torney for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  the  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Trading  and  Exchanges  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, the  Corporation  Counsel  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Washington 
Board  of  Trade,  the  Investment  Bankers' 
Association  of  America,  the  Variable  An- 
nuity Ufe  Insurance  Co.  of  Washington. 
DC.  and  others. 

The  witnesses  who  appeared   before 
your  committee  were  essentially  in  agree- 
ment as  to  the  need  for  regulatory  legis- 
lation, although  there  were  some  differ- 
ences expressed  as  to  certain  provisions 
of  the  bill.     At  the  conclusion  of  the 
hearings,  your  committee  directed  that 
further  effort  be  made  to  reconcile  the 
differences,    as    to    specific    provisions, 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee.    If  agreement  were  not  reached 
on  any  particu'ar  issue,  separate  reports 
and  recommendations  were  to  be  sub- 
mitted concerning  the  remaining   con- 
flicting viewpoints  to  enable  the  commit- 
tee to  be  fully  informed  of  the  respective 
merits  of  the  opposing  views  to  assist  in 
final  committee  decisiorts.    As  a  result  of 
this  direction  from  the  committee,  re- 
ports were  received  which  resolved  all  of 
the  important  remaining  issues  with  the 
exception  of  one.    The  committee  adopt- 
ed the  recommendations  which  compro- 
mised  the   differences  between   various 
parties. 


VARIABLE    ANNUTTY    CONTRACTS 

The  principal  issue  In  disagreement 
related   to  the  jurisdiction  over  agents 
and  broker -dealers  offering  variable  an- 
nuity contracts  to  the  public.     Within 
recent  years,  some  life  insurance  com- 
panies bepan  to  offer  to  the  public  for 
the  first  time  a  type  of  contract  known 
as  a  variable  annuity  contract.    In  the 
86th  Congress.   Public  Law  86-520   (74 
Stat.  418 »  was  enacted  which  authorized 
insurance  companies  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  issue  variable  annuity  con- 
tracts.   The  Congress  recognized  the  dif- 
ference between  the  standard  type  of  life 
Insurance  policies  and  annuities  and  the 
variable  type  annuity  contract.    The  law 
provided  that  all  funds  received  from 
purchasers  of  variable  annuity  contracts 
must  be  segregated  from  the  funds  re- 
ceived by  the  issuing  company  from  any 
other  tvpe  of  life  insurance  contract  in 
order  to  prevent  any  intermingling  of 
the  respective  funds.     Thus,  the  com- 
pany issuing  a  variable  annuity  contract 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  has  to  estab- 
lish a  separate  account  for  each  variable 
annuity  contract.    This  account  creates 
for  the  owner  of  the  variable  annuity 
contract  an  interest  in  a  folio  of  secu- 
rities similar  to  that  interest  which  is 
secured  by  a  purchaser  of  mutual  fund 
shares. 

Meanwhile,   issue   was   raised   in   the 
courts  as  to  whether  or  not  a  variable 
annuity  contract  was  a  security  within 
the  definitions  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933  (48  Stat.  74)  as  amended,  and  the 
Investment  Company   Act  of   1940    <54 
Stat.  789)    as  amended,  and  therefore 
subjected   the   Issuing   Insurance  com- 
pany to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.    In  its  de- 
cision in  the  case  of  SEC  v.  Variable  An- 
nuity Life  Insurance  Company,  359  U.S. 
65  (1959).  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  variable  annuity  contracts  sold 
by  the  companies  involved  in  the  case 
were  investm^^nts  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933  and  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940.    In  the  light 
of  the  decision  in  that  case  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  District  of  Columbia  insur- 
ance law.  your  committee  considered  the 
separate  recommendations  presented  by 
the  U.S.  District  Attorney  and  the  Office 
of  the  Corporation  Counsel  in  determin- 
ing the  regulatory  jurisdiction  over  the 
sale  of  such  contracts  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

In  reaching  its  determination,  your 
committee  took  into  consideration  the 
following  principles  of  regulation:  First, 
where  persons  or  companies  are  doing 
business  with  the  public  and  are  subject 
to  licensing  and  regulation,  the  regula- 
tory controls  should  normally  be  (and 
normally  are)  directed  to  a  specific  serv- 
ice or  product;  second,  where  the  same 
party  conducts  a  business  involving  more 
than  one  service  or  product  for  which 
licensing  is  required,  then  the  party 
must  subject  himself  to  the  regulatory 
jurisdiction  of  each  of  the  respective 
agencies  responsible  for  enforcement  of 
the  law;  third,  efficient  and  effective  en- 
forcement of  regulatory  law  should  re- 
quire responsibility  by  a  licensee,  under 
a  statute,  to  only  one  regulatory  body  in 
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connection  with  a  particular  service  or 
product. 

Your  committee  resolved  the  issue  re- 
lating to  variable  annuity  contracts  by 
determining  that  under  the  present 
court  decisions  and  law,  agents  or  bro- 
ker-dealers offering  variable  annuity  in- 
surance contracts  to  the  public  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  be  required 
to  secure  licenses  and  will  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  If  the  same 
party  offers  two  products  to  the  public; 
namely,  variable  annuity  contracts  and 
also  standard  annuity  and  life  Insurance 
contracts,  he  would  be  required  to  be  li- 
censed under  both  this  act  and  the  life 
Insurance  laws  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Such  an  agent  or  broker-dealer 
would  be  on  equal  footing  with  the  bro- 
ker-dealer or  agent  offering  to  the  public 
mutual  funa  shares  and  at  the  same 
time  offering  standard  life  insurance 
policies. 

Inasmuch  as  the  scope  of  this  legisla- 
tion Is  narrowed  to  apply  only  to  the 
licensee  selling  variable  annuity  con- 
tracts or  other  securities  to  the  public 
and  does  not  include  any  provision  giv- 
ing the  regulatory  agency  any  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Issuer  of  such  securities  or 
contracts  nothing  in  the  bill  limits  or 
is  Intended  to  limit  jurisdiction  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  and  the 
general  control  which  that  Office  exer- 
cises over  Insurance  companies  as  to 
the  quality  and  character  of  insurance 
policies  and  contracts  including  varia- 
ble annuity  contracts,  or  the  Superin- 
tendent's supervision  and  regulation 
of  insurance  company  representatives, 
agents,  or  brokers  offering  other  than 
variable  annuity  contracts  to  the  public. 

CONCLUSION 

Your  committee  also  considered  the 
possible  aoDlicatlon  of  the  deflnHion  of 
broker-dealer  to  the  individual  investor 
who  engages  In  individual  trading  in  se- 
curities In  the  course  of  manae;ement  of 
his  own  investments  or  who  Is  acting  in 
a  fiduciary  capacity.  It  is  not  the  Intent 
of  the  committee  that  such  a  person 
come  within  the  definition  of  a  broker- 
dealer  defined  In  section  2(b)  of  the  bill. 
Although  his  transactions  would  be  for 
his  own  account,  he  would  not  be  "en- 
gaged In  the  business."  Thus,  a  person 
who  is  effecting  transactions  for  his  own 
account  but  Is  not  engaged  In  "business" 
as  a  trader  In  securities  does  not  fall 
within  the  definition  of  a  broker-dealer. 
In  contrast  a  person  who  effects  trans- 
actions on  his  own  account,  to  avoid  the 
aopearances  of  his  actual  "business"  of 
tradinfiT  In  securities,  would  fall  within 
the  definition  of  a  broker-dealer. 

Your  committee  also  gave  studied  con- 
s'deration  to  the  enforcement  power  of 
the  Commission  through  the  use  of  the 
summary  suspension  of  licenses.  The 
need  for  public  protection  In  aggravated 
cases  was  recognized  and  also  the  right 
of  licensees  when  engaged  In  a  properly 
conducted  securities  business  to  be  free 
from  unwarranted  harassment  or  iniury. 
It  Is  not  the  view  of  your  committee 
that  the  suspension  power  be  used  re- 
luctantly but  rather  that  the  power  be 
used  judiciously. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  protection  of 
Investors  can  be  guaranteed  during  the 


pendency  of  Commission  proceedings  un- 
less there  is  such  a  summary  suspension 
power  as  Is  provided  in  section  lOio  of 
the  bill.  Nevertheless,  the  Commission 
should  be  alert  to  any  possibility  of  abuse 
of  the  summary  suspension  power  and 
the  possibility  of  injury  to  a  securities 
business.  Your  committee  assumes  that 
the  Commission  would  exercise  the  sum- 
mary suspension  power  sparingly,  invok- 
ing it  where  danger  of  Injury  to  investors 
would  be  substantial  without  it.  The 
matter  is  one  which  must  depend  upon 
the  informed  judgment,  integrity,  and 
care  of  the  agency  entrusted  with  this 
power,  and  the  provisions  of  section  10 
(c )  are  approved  by  your  committee  with 
the  expectation  that  the  Commission  will 
so  administer  the  act. 

This  bill  was  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee unanimously  after  long  hearings 
and  very  careful  consideration.  The  in- 
spiration for  the  bill  was  provided  In  a 
series  of  articles  prepared  by  a  noted  lo- 
cal newspaperwoman.  Miss  Miriam  Ot- 
tenberg,  and  published  In  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star.  Miss  Ottenberg,  in 
her  own  Inimitable  manner,  and  most  ef- 
fectively, unearthed  for  the  public  to  see 
the  fraud  that  was  being  practiced  upon 
citizens  of  the  District  because  of  the 
lack  of  appropriate  regulating  author- 
ity. We  commend  her  for  a  great  serv- 
ice to  the  citizens  of  the  District. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  commend  this 
legislation  to  the  membership  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  State  in  the  Union, 
excepting  only  the  State  of  Delaware, 
has  what  Is  generally  known  as  "blue 
sky"  laws  regulating  their  respective  se- 
curities Industries. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  law 
governing  the  District  of  Columbia  secu- 
rities business,  the  resulting  legal  vacu- 
um has  made  the  District  a  haven  for  un- 
scrupulous migratory  broker-dealers 
who  have  gravitated  to  this  area  where 
they  know  they  can  expect  the  least  in- 
terference with  their  activities. 

Complaints  against  District  of  Colum- 
bia securities  dealers  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Securities  Dealers  Increased 
650  percent  within  the  past  5  years,  com- 
pared with  215  percent  nationally.  In 
1960  the  NASD  filed  complaints  against 
25  percent  of  Its  District  members,  as 
compared  with  9  percent  on  a  nationwide 
basis.  In  1961  18  percent  of  the  District 
members  failed,  compared  with  8  percent 
nationally.  Action  in  that  year  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
was  taken  against  more  firms  in  the  Dis- 
trict than  against  the  combined  total  In 
Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Dela- 
ware, and  Pennsylvania. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Commission- 
ers feel  that  the  present  provisions  of  the 
code  empowering  them  to  regulate  busi- 
nesses are  Inadequate  to  properly  police 
the  securities  business.  This  bill  is  the 
result. 

The  limited  application  of  the  Federal 
acts  to  local  problems  was  observed  by 
the  Honorable  William  L.  Cary,  Chair- 
man of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  who  stated: 

Under  the  Federal  acts,  the  Commission's 
power  Is  largely  punitive  or  remedial,  not 


preventive.  There  are  only  limited  controls 
over  entrance  Into  the  securities  business. 
Usually,  we  cannot  act  until  violations  have 
taken  place  and  Investors  suffered — until 
fraud  has  been  committed,  or  the  firm's  net 
capital  depleted  beyond  the  limit  allowed  by 
law.  (Statement  to  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  Subcommit- 
tee on  Commerce  and  Finance.  May  21.  1962.) 

Because  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
had  no  licensing  or  regulatoi-y  provisions 
relating  to  the  securities  business  three 
problems  have  resulted : 

First.  Inexperienced  persons  engage  In 
the  securities  business,  with  a  consequent 
Increase  In  the  rate  of  failures;  second, 
the  lack  of  licensing  controls  enables  per- 
sons who  lack  financial  responsibility  to 
engage  In  the  securities  business,  with 
consequent  losses  to  the  local  public;  and 
third,  persons  who  cannot  qualify  in  or 
have  been  forced  out  of  business  in  other 
jurisdictions  find  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia a  convenient  place  to  conduct  their 
operations.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  become  a  trou- 
ble spot  in  the  securities  business,  and 
the  rate  of  failures  and  public  losses  has 
accelerated  during  the  past  several  years. 

Based  upon  all  of  this.  It  Is  very  ao- 
parent  that  legislative  action  is  needed. 
This  bill,  H.R.  9419— and  its  forerunner. 
H.R.  4200 — was  drafted  by  a  group  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  Government 
agencies,  private  bodies  and  associations, 
lawyers,  securities  dealers,  and  financial 
groups  most  closely  connected  with  the 
securities  business  and  regulation  prob- 
lems presented.  Partlcloatlng  in  the 
drafting  were  the  UJS.  attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Office  of  the 
Corporation  Counsel  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Bar  Association  Committee  on  Secu- 
rities, and  with  consultation  with  numer- 
ous private  experts  In  the  securities  field. 

The  bill  very  closely  parallels  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Uniform  Securities  Act 
and  provides:  First,  licensing  require- 
ments; second,  bonding;  third,  minimum 
capitalization;  fourth,  proper  record- 
keeping; fifth,  inspection  of  sales  and 
advertising  literature;  sixth,  measures 
against  false  or  misleading  statements 
or  documents;  seventh,  measures  dealing 
with  misleading  applications  for  li- 
censing; eighth,  procedures  dealing  with 
denial,  revocation,  suspension,  cancella- 
tion, or  withdrawal  of  licenses;  ninth,  for 
administration  of  this  act  by  the  PUC. 
to  be  renamed  by  this  act  the  Public 
Service  Commission;  tenth,  investiga- 
tory powers  to  the  Commission;  eleventh, 
authorizes  appropriations  to  enforce  the 
act;  and,  twelfth,  provides  for  judicial 
review. 

I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  that  the  most  careful  thought  has 
been  given  to  the  drafting  of  this  legis- 
lation and  we  believe  that  It  Is  a  model 
for  a  blue  sky  law  in  1964. 

There  is  no  opposition  to  this  bill— at 
least  no  opposition  has  appeared  to  tes- 
tify against  the  bill.  I  have  had  no  let- 
ters from  any  persons  or  organizations 
opposing  the  bill.  I  believe  that  anyone 
who  has  any  knowledge  of  this  situation 
realizes  that  this  bill  has  a  broad  public 
interest  and  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  badly  in  need  of  such  a  law. 
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Mr  Speaker.  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  series  of  articles  by  Miriam 
Ottenberg.  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  titled 
•Investors  Beware."  These  articles  cov- 
er the  dates  February  4.  5.  6.  and  7.  1962. 
In  the  Washington  Star. 

tThe  matter  referred  to  follows:  > 
I  From  the  Washington   (DC.)   Star. 
Feb.  4.  19621 

INVESTOHS  BEWAEE:    1  Of  3  DiSTKICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA Brokers  Found  To  Be  Unsafe 
(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 
More  than  100  firms  are  dealing  In  stocks 
and  bonds  In  Washington,  but  one-third  of 
them  couldn't  operate  In  most  of  the  States. 
That  means  the  chances  are  one  In  three 
that  the  unwary   Washington   Investor  may 
run  into  a  broker-dealer  who  knows  nothing 
about    the    business    or    who    pays    the    rent 
with    his    customer's    Investment    money    or 
who    applies    high-pressure    tactics    to    sell 
questionable  stocks. 

The  present  danger  to  Washington  In- 
vestors is  emerging  in  Investigations  con- 
ducted by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  the  National  Association  of  Se- 
curities Dealers  and  the  Better  Business 
Bureau. 

The  steadily  worsening  situation  here  In 
the  promotion  and  sale  of  low-priced,  over- 
the-counter  securities  lay  behind  the  SEC's 
recent  decision  to  send  a  task  force  of  In- 
vestigators Into  Washington  on  a  cleanup 
mission. 

The  National  Association  of  Securities 
Dealers,  self-policing  organization  In  the 
securities  field,  reports  that,  in  Its  regular 
examinations  of  more  than  100  Investment 
firms  here.  It  has  recently  been  taking  action 
against  1  out  of  3  firms. 

The  better  buslneas  bureau  hired  an  ex- 
FBI  agent  to  InvesUgate  Washington  securi- 
ties firms.  On  the  basis  of  his  findings  of 
shoddy  and  unethical  practices,  the  bureau 
called  on  the  SEC  and  the  dealers'  a-'socla- 
tlon  to  increase  their  Investigative  staffs  and 
step  up  enforcement  activities  here. 

The  bureau  cited  "the  promotional  ac- 
tivities and  business  methods  of  some  of 
these  securlUea  firms  |thatl  have  resulted 
in  severe  loBses  to  the  Investing  public  in 
this  area." 

ROJABLB  FlXlfS  CONCCRNKO 

Established  Investment  firms  here  are  seri- 
ously concerned  by  the  sudden  Increase  in 
Inexperienced,  financially  unstable  firms  as 
well  as  the  out-of-town  promoters  flocking 
Into  Washington. 

The  many  reliable  firms  welcomed  the  Bet- 
ter Business  Bureau  Investigation  and  have 
lat)ored  with  the  dealers'  organization  In 
Its  self-pollclng  activities  as  they  see  the 
city's  reputation  for  safe  dealings  In  securi- 
ties threatened. 

They  are  aware  of  the  Increasing  number 
of  victims — the  stock-buying  customers — 
many  of  whom  are  Investing  for  the  first 
time.  Nearly  800  customers  were  caught  in 
the  collapse  of  1  firm  last  year  and  their 
experience  has  been  duplicated  on  a  smaller 
scale  by  the  customers  of  other  firms. 

These  newcomer  firms  have  opened  their 
doors  with  promotional  fanfare,  accepted 
money  from  their  customers  to  buy  stock  and 
closed  their  doors.  In  some  cases,  they  have 
protected  their  Investors  But.  In  other  cases, 
the  customers  have  been  seriously  hurt. 

A  Star  survey  of  more  than  60  firms  which 
have  opened  for  business  here  since  January 
1980.  showed  that  approximately  one-third 
of  them  have  already  gone  out  of  bu.«lness  or 
been  put  out  of  business  by  the  SEC  or  the 
National  Association  of  Securities  Dealers. 

In  1  recent  week  alone,  two  Washington 
firms  were  expelled  by  the  dealers'  group  and 
three  Washington  firms  were  named  In  ac- 
tions launched  by  the  SEC. 

Since  the  start  of  1960.  the  SEC  has  ob- 
tained   Injxinctlona   against    11    Washington 


firms  and  revoked  the  dealer  registrations  of 
9  firms.  The  SEC  regional  office  covers 
Pennsylvania.  Maryland.  Virginia.  West  Vir- 
ginia. Delaware,  and  the  District,  but  In  the 
past  2  years,  half  of  the  SEC  actions  against 
broker-dealers  throughout  the  region  have 
been  against  Washington  firms 

During  the  same  period,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Securities  Dealers'  District  com- 
mittee has  filed  formal  complaints  against  44 
Washington  firms,  expelled  18.  suspended  1. 
and  fined  20.  It  has  revoked  the  registra- 
tions of  19  salesmen  and  fined  2  a  toUl  of 
t4.000. 

The  closed  doors,  the  Injunctions,  revoca- 
tions and  complaints  do  not  happen  over- 
night Before  a  firm's  Inexperience,  lack  of 
operating  capital  or  questionable  activities 
leads  to  formal  action,  plenty  of  customers 
have  had  a  chance  to  lose  their  savings 

Both  the  SEC  and  the  dealers'  association 
report  that  evidence  of  violation  of  rules  de- 
signed to  protect  the  Investing  public  Is 
worse  here  than  anywhere  else  In  their 
regions 

Both  bodies  are  aware  of  the  prime  cause: 
Washington  has  no  local  law  to  safeguard  In- 
vestors against  questionable  or  financially 
unfit  dealers. 


NO    LOCAL   CONTROL 

Unlike  most  SUtes.  Washington  has  no 
local  control  over  the  dealers  or  the  stocks 
they  sell  It  has  no  requirement  that  broker- 
dealers  be  experienced  or  trained  l)efore  go- 
ing Into  the  business  of  handling  other  peo- 
ple's money  It  has  no  local  control  over 
salesmen  It  also  has  no  requirement  that 
broker-dealers  have  any  money  of  their  own 
before  they  go  Into  business. 

WUh  more  stringent  regulations  going  on 
the  books  m  many  Eastern  St  ites.  promoters 
have  gotten  out  one  step  ahead  of  legal  ac- 
tion and  moved  Into  Washington  where  they 
feel  comparatively  safe  until  the  SEC  or  the 
dealers'  association  catches  up  with  them. 

Out-of-town  firms  with  no  stock  exchange 
connections  have  opened  branch  offices  here 
to  esc-ipe  the  local  controls  rxerted  over  their 
headquarters  In  other  States. 

Characteristic  of  some  of  the  newcomer 
firms  are  their  fancy  names,  many  of  which 
are  so  close  to  those  of  esubUshed  firms  as 
to  be  Indistinguishable  when  said  fast.  The 
names  also  are  designed  to  give  the  Impres- 
sion to  customers  that  a  two-room  Arm  haa 
nationwide  connections. 

The  lack  of  operating  capital,  however.  Is 
rated  particular  y  dangerous  to  the  custom- 
ers Until  the  SEC  pins  down  a  violation  of 
Its  rule  that  a  firm  cannot  owe  20  times  more 
than  Its  net  capital,  some  of  these  firms  use 
their  customers'  money  to  pay  the  rent,  pro- 
mote their  business  and  furnish  their  offices. 
When  their  doors  close,  the  ctistomen' 
money — If  there's  anything  left — can  be  at- 
tached  by  other  creditors. 

The  Star's  survey  of  newcomer  firms 
showed  seven  have  gone  Into  business  here 
in  the  past  2  years  with  $500  or  less  In  cash. 
One  of  them  started  with  tlOO  More  than 
half  surted  with  less  than  $5,000.  Many 
were  In  the  hole  financially  with  the  cosu  of 
launching  their  business  before  they  even 
began  accepting  customers'  money  to  buy 
stocks. 

Their  lack  of  experience  In  the  buslneaa  Is 
equally  apparent — and  as  potentially  harm- 
ful to  the  customers. 

experience  lack  shown 
Of  the  45  firms  who  have  registered  with 
the  SEC  since  the  start  of  1960  and  are  sUll 
In  business,  the  SUr's  survey  showed  that 
7  had  no  previous  experience  In  the  se- 
curities field.  Four  reported  less  than  a 
year's  experience  Nine  got  their  only  train- 
ing as  salesmen  for  a  now  defunct  firm  or  In 
one  of  the  firms  stemming  from  It.  In  10 
firms,  only  1  member  of  the  company  had 
any  previous  experience.    In  only  11  ot  the 


45  firms,  all  the  partners  had  some  previous 
experience    but   frequently   not  much  of   It 

(From  the  Washington   (DC.)    Star.  Feb.  5. 
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Investors     Beware:      Various     Techniques 

Used  To  Lure  Unwary 

(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 

The  techniques  for  selling  low-grade  stocks 
to  unwary  Washington  Investors  range  from 
elaborate  stage  settings  to  fast  telephone 
patte 

While  the  stock  promoters  pretend  the 
greatest  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  their 
customers'  money  Bnd  act  as  though  their 
only  concern  Is  to  let  a  client  In  on  a  good 
thing,  their  actual  goal  Is  to  make  a  killing 
before  the  stock  they  tout  becomes  worthless 

They  can  get  away  with  their  gimmicks 
here  longer  than  in  most  other  places  be- 
cause Washington  has  no  law  to  assure  local 
controls  ove.'  the  Investment  firms  or  their 
salesmen. 

Washington  has  many  reliable,  firmly  es- 
tablished investment  firms  but  one-third  of 
those  In  business  here  today  would  not  be 
allowed  to  operate  in  most  other  cities. 

EXAMPLES    OF    TECHNIQtJES 

Selling  techniques  of  some  stock  promoters 
are  shown  In  reports  of  an  ex-FBI  agent  who 
•shopped  "  Washington  Investment  firms  for 
the  Better  Business  Bureau.  In  customer 
complalnu  and  In  reports  of  unethical  prac- 
tices furnished  by  Washington's  reputable 
firms.     Here's  the  pattern: 

1  To  create  the  Impression  that  stocks  of 
little  value  are  being  heavily  traded,  the  pro- 
moter installs  a  blackboard  in  his  office  and 
changes  the  stock  quoUtlons  on  It  hou  ly. 

While  a  customer  listens  the  promoter 
calls  a  well-known  investment  firm  and  aaks 
for  the  latest  price  on  a  stock.  When  the 
promoter  geu  the  answer,  he  tells  the  cus- 
tomer: "See,  the  big  boys  are  trading  In 
this,  too.'" 

JUST    WINDOW    dressing 

The  impressed  customer  doesn't  realize 
that  the  blackboard  quotations  are  Just 
window  dressing  He  doesn't  know  that  the 
answe  given  bv  the  big  firm  was  simply  read 
from  the  dally  sheet  of  over-the-counter 
listings  and  that  a  repuUble  firm  wouldnt 
touch  the  particular  stock  He  also  U  una- 
ware that  the  buying  price  of  the  stock 
given  to  him  Is  subsUntlally  higher  than 
the  price  the  promoter  got  over  the  tele- 
phone. 

RepuUble  firms  are  trying  to  curb  this 
p  actlce  by  offering  to  call  back  with  the 
answer  when  thev  suspect  a  fly-bv-nlght  out- 
fit Is  on  the  other  end  of  the  telephone.  If 
their  suspicions  are  proved  correct,  they 
don't  call  back— but  they  can't  detect  them 

all. 

2  To  create  the  Illusion  of  resoectablllty. 
a  shoestring  ouft  claims  It  Is  trading  regu- 
larly with  one  of  the  well-known  firms. 

To  prove  It.  the  promoter  flashes  a  bill  on 
the  letterhead  of  the  big  Investment  house 
The  bill  was  easy  to  come  by.  The  promoter 
simply  ordered  some  well-known  stocks  or 
bonds  as  any  customer  cculd  do.  Even  If  he 
lost  a  little  money  on  the  deal,  he  has  evi- 
dence to  show  the  doubting  customers  that 
he  does  business  with  recognized  firms 

3.  To  attract  servicemen  with  a  few  dollars 
to  invest,  the  promoters  recruit  officers  re- 
tiring from  the  Armed  Forces  as  salesmen  or 
Junior  partners  The  promoters  are  at- 
tracted by  the  service  contacts  of  these  form- 
er officers  as  well  as  by  their  savings. 

The  ex-FBI  agent  working  with  the  better 
business  bureau  reported  hearing  a  promoter 
addressing  several  telephone  callers  by  their 
officer  rank,  and  added:  'It  has  become  rather 
obvious  during  this  Investigation  that  the 
Armed  Forces  offer  a  tremendous  market  for 
over-the-counter  dealers" 

A  number  of  letters  from  customers  who 
loat    their   tavlnp   In   the   collapee   of   one 
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Washington  firm  came  from  both  officers  and 
enlisted  men. 

ATnUCTlNO  SALESMEN 

4.  To  attract  salesmen  with  some  money  of 
their  own.  the  promoters  put  help-wanted 
ads  for  salesmen  in  the  newspapers  on  the 
sam»  day  they  advertise  spectacular  new 
Issues. 

When  the  would-be  salesmen  apply  for 
Jobs,  they  have  to  agree  to  Invest  In  these 
questionable  new  stocks  themselves  before 
they  can  go  to  work.  They  are  expected  to 
get  their  relatives  and  friends  Into  the  deal, 
too.  To  milk  them  a  little  mor",  the  pro- 
moters make  them  pay  various  fees  as  well  as 
a  lump  sum  for  so-called  training. 

The  wife  of  one  salesman  who  went  Into  a 
now  defunct  firm  complained  that  her  hus- 
band had  given  up  a  good  Job  In  another 
field.  Invested  all  their  savings  In  the  stocks 
he  was  supposed  to  sell  and  ended  up  with 
neither  savings  nor  Job. 

VARIOUS  gimmicks 

5.  To  drain  the  financial  resources  of  their 
customers  the  promoters  have  several  gim- 
micks. 

One  convinced  a  customer  to  cash  In  his 
life  Insurance  and  put  the  money  In  low- 
priced  stocks  which  would  grow  and  grow 
In  value. 

The  head  of  another  firm  here  told  the 
better  business  bureau  Investigator  that  cus- 
tomers left  their  money  with  him  and  au- 
thorized him  to  use  his  own  discretion  In 
buying  and  selling  stocks.  The  reputable 
firms,  with  plenty  of  capital  behind  them, 
are  extrem-ly  cautious  about  accepting  any 
such  discretionary  accounts  and  do  It  only 
In  Individual  cases  for  longstanding  cus- 
tomers 

A  similar  promoter  concentrates  on  older 
people  who  have  clung  through  the  years 
to  a  few  blue  chip  stocks.  They  are  advised 
to  sell  the  blue  chips  because  they  can  get 
more  Income  out  of  a  lower  priced  stock. 
They  are  not  warned  that  a  promised  8-per- 
cent dividend  might  be  accompanied  by  a 
greater  risk.  So  they  give  up  safe  Invest- 
ments In  favor  of  stock  In  struggling  young 
companies  that  can't  make  ends  meet. 

TXLEPHONE  USX 

8  To  promote  sales,  promoters  hire  a  bat- 
tery of  part-time  telephone  salesmen  Pro- 
sjsectlve  customers  called  at  random  are  told 
a  stock  selling  for  $2  has  Just  gone  up  an 
eighth  and  the  ••Inside"  word  from  New 
York  Is  that  it  actually  has  gone  up  a 
quarter.  No  reputable  firm  would  bother  to 
use  fractional  changes  to  Interest  Investors 
but  the  salesmen  are  trained  to  give  the 
Impression  that  the  stock  Is  moving  fast  and 
the  time  to  get  In  on  quick  profits  Is  now. 

Or  prospective  Investors  are  told  the  sales- 
man has  "Inside  Information"  about  a  con- 
templated merger,  a  spectacular  earnings  re- 
port, a  new  Invention,  an  extra  dividend,  a 
big  order  the  company  has  Just  received 
or  a  successful  test  of  a  complicated  gadget. 

Some  of  the  promoters  have  imported 
high-pressure  salesmen  from  New  York. 
One  of  their  favorite  gambits  Is  the  earnest 
assurance  that  the  salesman  has  bought 
stock  In  this  venture  for  his  mother.  Ob- 
viously, the  customer  Is  led  to  believe  If  a 
man  put  his  own  mother's  money  In  this 
stock,  it  must  be  safe. 


In  many  places,  both  the  investment  firms 
and  their  salesmen  are  subject  to  local  reg- 
ulation, but  not  in  Washington. 

I  Prom    the    Washington    (D.C.)    Star,    Feb 
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Investors  Beware:  Case  or  I  Firm  and 

800  Victims 

(By  Miriam  OUenberg) 

When  a  Washington  investment  firm  called 

American  Diversified  Securities,  Inc.,  closed 

Its  doors  last  year,  close  to  800  customers  were 

caught  in  the  collapse.     Their  claims  amount 

to  over  half  a  million  dollars. 

Nobody  Is  sure  yet  what  can  be  salvaged 
for  the  customers  and  other  creditors,  but 
the  company's  ultimate  deficit  Is  expected 
to  run  over  a  million  dollars. 

The  story  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  American 
Diversified  Is  the  story  of  what  can  happen 
In  a  community  without  a  local  law  to  pro- 
tect Investors  from  Inexperienced  and  under- 
capitalized Investment  firms. 

orrsHooTS  sprout  up 

It  Is  a  continuing  story,  because  many  of 
American  Diverslfled's  former  salesmen  and 
associates  have  opened  Investment  firms  of 
their  own — and  some  of  them  have  already 
run  afoul  of  Federal  regulations. 

Six  have  been  named  In  proceedings  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  or  the 
National  Association  of  Securities  Dealers. 
Four  others  have  closed.  At  least  seven  are 
still  In  business.  Among  other  newcomers 
to  the  burgeoning  securities  business  here 
are  broker-dealers  who  gained  their  only  ex- 
perience In  firms  launched  by  former  Amer- 
ican Diversified  salesmen. 

Some  of  these  offshoots  presumably  have 
learned  something  from  the  experience  of 
American  Diversified  and  are  trying  to  con- 
duct a  different  kind  of  business.  But  a 
survey  shows  that  others  belong  In  the  one- 
third  of  Washington  Investment  firms  which 
wouldn't  be  allowed  to  operate  in  most 
States. 

Most  of  American  Diversified 's  successors 
are  selling  the  same  kind  of  stock,  using 
the  same  sales  methods  and  operating  with 
the  same  lack  of  experience  and  shaky 
financing  that  contributed  to  American  Dl- 
verslfied'B  boom-and-bust  history. 
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BEGAN    AS  ONE-MAN   FIRM 


ANOTHER   argument 

Or  the  argument  Is  advanced  that  low- 
priced  stocks  are  safer  to  buv  because  they 
can't  drop  as  far  as  the  high-priced  stocks. 

Complaints  from  the  public  Indicate  that 
many  of  those  fieeced  were  buying  stocks  for 
the  first  time.  Typical  of  their  Innocence  Is 
one  victim's  remark  that  she  did  not  In- 
vestigate the  salesman  before  she  let  him 
take  her  money  because  she  thought  all 
stock  salesmen  had  to  be  licensed 


American  Diversified  had  Its  origin  In  a 
one-man  company  launched  in  February 
1958,  with  $2,200  and  no  previous  experience 
In  the  securities  business.  It  Incorporated 
In  August  1958. 

Its  cash  amounted  to  less  than  $3,000 
when  It  launched  Its  plan  to  raise  capital  to 
keep  going.  It  started  Issuing  stock  In  Its 
own  newly  formed  corporation  and  an- 
nounced Its  program  to  organize  mutual 
funds  among  members  of  national  orga- 
nizations. 

During  1959.  according  to  a  report  of  a 
court-appointed  accountant,  49.000  shares  of 
American  Diversified  stock  were  sold.  Ulti- 
mately, this  accountant  reported,  $335,000 
was  raised  through  stock  sales.  People  paid 
as  much  as  $28  a  share  for  American  Diversi- 
fied stock. 

The  mutual  fund  concept  which  had  at- 
tracted stockholders  never  got  off  the  ground. 
While  waiting  for  It  to  materialize,  the  com- 
pany engaged  In  selUrg  over-the-counter  se- 
curities and  started  underwriting  stock 
issues. 

EXPANDED     RAPIDLY 

The  company  rapidly  expanded.  Prom  20 
employees  in  1958.  It  had  grown  to  120  by 
September  1960.  Like  similar  companies.  It 
took  on  retired  officers  from  the  Armed 
Forces  who  could  and  did  interest  officers 
and  enlisted  men  in  the  low-priced  stocks 
being  offered    by   the   company. 

Among  Its  other  salesmen  were  former 
used  car  salesmen,  discounthouse  salesmen. 


electricians,  men's  wear  salesmen,  floor  man- 
agers, and  hotel  clerks.  Much  of  their  busi- 
ness was  done  by  telephone. 

American  Diversified  spread  out.  It 
opened  a  Philadelphia  office,  merged  with 
another  company  and.  in  the  fall  of  1980, 
opened  offices  In  Miami  and  New  York. 

At  that  point,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  moved  in.  The  SEC  tries  to 
lirotect  the  Investing  public  by  requiring  the 
firms  Intrusted  with  the  public's  money  to 
keep  a  proper  record  showing  who  owes 
what  to  whom. 

COURT  issrrxs  injunction 
In  September  1960.  district  court,  at  the 
request  of  the  SEC.  enjoined  American  Diver- 
sified from  doing  buslners  until  Its  books 
and  records  complied  with  SEC  rules.  An 
SEC  Investigator  reported  at  the  time  that 
the  books  were  3  months  behind  and  that 
the  firm  had  about  3.000  customers'  accounts 
"many  of  which  contain  Inaccurate  securi- 
ties positions  and  errors  which  reflect  pur- 
chases for  which  the  firm  has  not  received 
payment  and  many  unrecorded  receipts  and 
deliveries  of  securities." 

Summarizing  American  Diverslfled's  rapid 
expansion  and  Its  first  setback,  the  court- 
appointed  accountant  reported: 

"Despite  this  feverish  growth,  the  company 
at  no  time  earned  any  Income  •  •  •.  For 
the  most  part,  the  company  was  living  on 
its  expectations.  The  company  had  geared 
Itself  to  a  high  volume  operation.  When 
such  was  not  forthcoming,  losses  became 
severe.  The  SEC  shutdown  for  the  fall  of 
1960  was  a  heavy  burden  to  overcome. 
Opening  two  new  offices  during  this  same 
period  was  an  excessive  one." 

PRESSES  STOCK  DRIVE 


After  the  SEC  shutdown.  American  Di- 
versified brought  in  a  national  accounting 
firm  to  straighten  out  its  books.  The  firm, 
according  to  a  later  report,  had  to  make 
more  than  1,000  corrections  in  the  records. 

When  the  records  were  adjusted,  the  com- 
pany was  allowed  to  reopen  for  business  In 
January  1961. 

In  less  than  2  months,  it  was  in  financial 
trouble  because  of  its  heavy  operating  ex- 
penses and  vast  corps  of  salesmen.  The 
court-appointed  accountant  tells  how  the 
company,  faced  with  a  second  shutdown, 
zeroed  in  on  one  stock  and  feverishly  began 
promoting  it.  The  chosen  stock  went  from 
$7  a  share  on  March  11  to  2174  by  April  3. 

American  Diversified  salesmen  were  busy. 
Letters  from  customers  who  were  solicited 
to  buy  the  chosen  stock  during  the  March 
drive  are  now  In  the  files  of  the  trustee  in 
bankruptcy  in  the  American  Diversified  case. 
One  mldwestern  customer  said  he  was 
called  long  distance  on  March  20  and  advised 
to  buy  50  shares  of  the  chosen  stock  at  $13  a 
share.  He  said  he  was  called  again  a  week 
later  by  the  same  salesman,  who  told  him 
the  stock  had  been  recommended  by  a  New 
York  Investment  house  which  sounded  to 
him  like  Rothschild.  Urging  him  to  buy 
more,  the  salesman  said  the  stock  was  now 
selling  at  $20  and  was  expected  to  go  much 
higher. 

BOUGHT  $6,000   OF  STOCK 

A  Washington  doctor,  also  solicited  by 
telephone,  reported  he  bought  $6,000  worth 
of  the  stock  on  M^rch  17.  A  Washington 
woman  wrote  that  she  bought  $237.50  worth 
of  the  stock  on  March  13  and  added  that 
"this  may  not  apoear  to  be  an  impressive 
transaction,  but  these  shares  were  paid  for 
out  of  savings  accumulated  through  11  years 
of  hard  work  as  a  waitress." 

A  Shreveport  (La.)  man  isn't  sure  exactly 
what  he  bought.  He  knows  he  bought  50 
shares  of  this  stock  on  January  17  and  sold 
25  shares  on  March  13.  Then,  he  said  he 
was  notified  the  next  day  that  he  had  sold 
another  25  shares  but  his  salesman  told  him 
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to  Ignore  that  notice  because  It  was  a  mU- 
take  and  he  stUl  had  25  shares.  On  March 
27,  he  was  notified  that  he  had  sold  his  re- 
maining 25  shares  but  In  April  he  was  ad- 
vised that  he  had  bought  50  shares,  "which 
was  news  to  me." 

COUU)N'T     PAT     FOR     SHARES 

The  flurry  of  activity  reflected  In  these 
letters  and  dozens  like  them  climaxed  when 
American  Diversified  couldn't  pay  for  the 
shares  It  had  ordered  from  other  brokers  to 
All  Its  customer  orders.  It  tried  to  cancel 
the  orders  but  most  of  the  brokers  refused 
to  allow  cancellation  and  American  Diversi- 
fied was  stuck.  Customers  clamored  for  pay- 
ment on  the  stock  they  had  sold  or  stock  cer- 
tificates for  the  shares  they  had  bought. 
American  Diversified  had  neither  enough 
money  nor  stock  to  satisfy  Its  customers. 

At  that  point,  the  company  was  so  far  In 
the  hole  that  It  had  clearly  violated  the  SEC 
rules  forbidding  a  securities  dealer  from 
owing  20  times  more  than  his  net  capital. 
On  April  6,  a  district  court  Judge,  at  the 
request  of  the  SEC,  granted  a  temporary 
restraining  order  to  halt  American  Diversi- 
fied from  transacting  business  until  It  could 
comply  with  the  net  capital  rule. 

An  SEC  affidavit  filed  In  court  at  that  time 
reported  that  the  company's  deficiency  In 
capital  amounted  to  $217,804  47  and  aggre- 
gate Indebtedness  to  all  others  amounted  to 
tl.064.41691.  Among  these  others  were  the 
customers  who  had  been  pressed  to  buy  the 
"hot"  stock— which  la  now  selling  at  around 
50  cents. 

VICTIMS     ARS     MANT 

They  weren't  the  only  victims.  The  letters 
sent  to  the  trustee  In  bankruptcy  reflect  the 
disappointment,  despair,  and  heartache  of 
many  others  who  never  received  the  stock 
they  bought  nor  were  paid  for  the  stock  they 
sold. 

One  man  wrote  that  he  had  put  money 
into  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  stock 
over  many  years  while  he  was  saving  to  buy 
a  home.  When  he  thought  he  had  enough, 
he  turned  over  his  60  shares  of  AT.  &  T.  to 
American  Diversified  to  sell  for  him.  He 
should  have  gotten  a  check  within  5  days. 
When  It  didn't  come  In  2  weeks,  he  asked 
questions  and  was  told  the  check  had  been 
sent  to  the  wrong  address.  He  couldn't  un- 
derstand that  because  the  confirmation  of 
the  sale  had  reached  him  all  right.  By  the 
time  the  check  finally  arrived,  the  company 
was  In  receivership  and  payment  had  been 
stopped. 

A  Florida  mother  said  she  went  Into  the 
stock  market  early  last  yeeu-  to  make  a  quick 
profit  to  help  finance  her  daughter's  opera- 
tion. When  the  time  came  to  sell  the  stock 
and  take  her  profit,  she  still  hadn't  received 
the  stock  certificates.  So  she  couldn't  sell. 
She  Is  still  waiting  for  $2,795  In  stock  certifi- 
cates or  cash. 

CERTinCATE  STATUS   UHCttTAIM 

The  stock  certificates  of  some  of  the  cus- 
tomers have  been  located,  but  It  hasn't  been 
decided  yet  whether  they're  entitled  to  the 
stock  they  bought  or  whether  they  must 
Join  the  other  customers  In  participating  in 
whatever  can  be  salvaged  from  the  collapse. 
Some  of  the  stock  certificates  won't  help 
the  customers  much  now.  In  any  case.  If 
they  had  received  the  certificates  when  they 
were  supposed  to  they  could  have  sold  at  a 
profit  or  at  least  broken  even.  Now.  several 
of  the  Issues  touted  by  American  Diversified 
salesmen  have  fallen  more  sharply  than  they 
rose  and  today  are  only  worth  a  fraction  of 
what  they  cost. 

Last  June,  after  the  court-appointed  ac- 
countant went  over  the  books  of  American 
Diversified  and  attempted  to  trace  the  trans- 
actions, he  reported  to  the  receiver: 

"There  are  many  peculiar,  strange,  and 
mystifying  transactions  which  have  created 
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a  substantial  feeling  of  uncertainty  on  our 
part.  •  •  •  We  recommend  further  Investi- 
gation." 

HOW   TO   PICK   A   BROKER 

There  are  many  reliable,  established  In- 
vestment firms  In  Washington  w-th  whom 
you  can  Invest  with  confidence.  To  wouid- 
be  Investors,  they  give  this  advice: 

1.  Know  the  Investment  firm.  Check  with 
your  banker  or  other  financial  adviser  on  the 
firm's  background  and  reputation. 

2.  Insist  on  reading  the  prospectus  or  cir- 
cular before  you  Invest  In  a  new  stock  to 
understand  Just  how  much  risk  Is  Involved. 

3  Never  buy  stocks  on  the  basis  of  un- 
solicited telephone  calls.  This  Is  the  high- 
pressure  approach  that  can  lure  you  Into  los- 
ing money. 

4.  If  a  salesman  makes  extravagant  prom- 
ises about  a  new  or  recently  issued  stock  but 
declines  to  put  his  sUtements  In  writing, 
watch  out— and  report  to  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  or  the  NaUonal  Asso- 
ciation of  Securities  Dealers. 


iProm  the  Washington   (DC.)    Star.  Feb.  7 

1962] 

Investors  Beware:    Law  Is  Needed  Here  To 

Protect  Buyers 

(By  Miriam  Ot  ten  berg) 

Investors  In  48  States  are  better  protected 
against  unscrupulous  or  financially  unfit 
investment  firms  than  are  the  Investors  In 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

Everywhere  In  the  country  but  Delaware. 
Nevada  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  some 
form  of  "blue  sky  "  law  regulates  securities 
dealers  and  the  stocks  they  trade 

Most  of  these  State  laws  would  prevent 
one-third  of  Washington's  investment  firms 
from  operating.  That's  the  conservative 
estimate  of  the  proportion  of  marginal  firms 

liere.  ^  ..  ,  .. 

State  enforcement  of  "blue  sky  laws  is 
part  of  a  three-pronged  defense  against  un- 
qualified investment  firms  and  questionable 
stocks.  The  other  two  prongs  are  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  and  the 
National  Association  of  Securities  Dealers. 
Washington  lacks  the  first  prong— a  local 
law  to  keep  out  under-capitalized,  under- 
experienced  and  unethical  firms  peddling 
questionable  stocks. 

As  a  result,  the  other  two  prongs— the 
SEC  and  the  dealers'  association  regional 
offices — report  more  complaints  and  more 
violations  of  securities  rules  here  than  any- 
where else  In  their  regions. 

To  cope  with  the  local  problem,  the  SEC 
has  sent  a  task  force  of  Investigators  Into 
Washington  on  a  cleanup  drive.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Securities  Dealers  has 
stiffened  Its  examination  requirements  for 
those  selling  stock,  but  the  dealers'  associa- 
tion's self-policing  efforts  cover  only  Its  own 
members  At  least  seven  of  the  recently 
established  firms  here  are  not   members. 

Many  of  the  States  have  recently  tight- 
ened their  securities  laws.  A  number  of 
them  have  amended  their  laws  to  conform 
to  the  tough  Uniform  Securities  Act.  a 
model  State  law  drafted  by  a  board  of  ex- 
perts. These  actions  have  prompted  more 
out-of-towners  to  come  to  Washington 
where  they  can  operate  free  from  local  con- 
trols. 

Maryland  has  a  blue  sky  law  but  proposes 
to  Ughten  It  A  committee  appointed  by 
Governor  Tawes  has  come  up  with  a  draft 
of  legislation  closely  paralleling  the  Uniform 
Securities  Act.  Governor  Tawes  has  already 
tagged  It  as  a  priority  meaisxire  for  the  new 
s-'s.'-lon  of  the  Maryland  General  Assembly. 
If  Maryland  succeeds  In  tightening  lu  law. 
some  of  Its  ousted  promoters  can  be  ex- 
pected to  cross  the  line  Into  Washington. 

Virginia  has  a  strict  law  patterned  after 
the  uniform  act.  The  Virginia  law.  regula- 
tions drafted  under  It  and  Its  forthright 
enforcement  are  widely  regarded  as  success- 


ful In  keeping  questionable  operators  out  of 
the  State 

THREE   CONTROLS 

Generally,  the  SUte  laws  provide  these 
three  types  of  regulations: 

1.  Antlfraud  provisions  which  enable 
blue  sky  administrators  to  Issue  public  warn- 
ings, investigate  suspected  fraud,  move  in 
fast  to  stop  fraudulent  activities  and  punish 
malefactors. 

2.  Registration  or  licensing  of  broker- 
dealers  and  their  salesmen,  which  is  aimed  at 
keeping  out  the  unqualified  or  unethical, 
assuring  supervision  of  their  activities  and 
putting  them  out  of  business  If  they  fall 
below  required  standards. 

3.  Registration  of  the  securities  to  be  sold 
in  a  State,  which  assures  that  the  Investors 
can  learn  about  what  they  are  buying  and 
that  stocks  violating  either  SUte  or  Federal 
laws  are  not  circulating. 

PROTECTION    SLIGHT 

In  Washington,  a  survey  by  the  Star  dis- 
closed, customers  have  been  hurt  most  by  the 
lack  of  any  requirement  that  Investment 
firms  must  have  any  cash  of  their  own  to  do 
business  The  only  protection  offered  to 
Washington  Investors  Is  the  SEC  rule  that 
forbids  a  securities  firm  from  owing  more 
than  20  times  its  net  capital.  However,  by 
the  time  Investigators  discover  this  rule  has 
been  violated,  the  firm  often  has  used  up  the 
customer's  money  on  rent  and  promotion. 
The  firm's  doors  are  shut,  but  that  doesn't 
help  the  customer  who  got  hurt. 

The  Star's  survey  showed  that  more  than 
half  the  Investment  firms  going  Into  business 
here  since  January  1960.  started  with  less 
than  $5,000  and  one  only  had  $100. 

Virginia  authorizes  Its  State  Corporation 
Commission  to  require  a  $25,000  surety  bond 
to  protect  Investors.  The  proposed  Maryland 
act  requires  the  broker-dealer  to  maintain  a 
net  capital  of  at  least  $15,000  and  makes  him 
subject  to  posting  a  surety  bond  up  to 
$10,000. 

Among  other  SUtes.  Michigan  can  require 
the  broker-dealer  to  show  up  to  $100,000  In 
capital.  New  Hampshire  sets  the  figure  at 
$23,000,  und  Pennsylvania  recently  raised  Its 
required  capital  from  $10,000  to  $25,000. 
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TRAINING    IS    LACKING 

In  Washington,  lack  of  experience  has 
proved  the  downfall  of  some  Investment 
firms  which  traded  themselves  Into  bank- 
ruptcy and  took  their  customers'  money  with 
them.  No  training  or  experience  Is  required 
here  of  either  the  broker-dealers  or  their 
salesmen  If  the  firms  stay  out  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Securities  Dealers,  even 
the  protection  of  an  examination  is  lost 

The  lack  of  experience  was  clearly  revealed 
In  the  Star's  survey  of  newcomer  firms  where 
some  of  them  had  no  experience,  some  had 
less  than  a  year  and  less  than  a  third  of 
them  could  report  that  all  members  of  the 
firm  were  experienced. 

In  contrast,  half  the  State  laws  refer  to 
lack  of  training  or  inexperience  as  sufficient 
grounds  to  keep  a  broker-dealer  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Virginia  requires  a  broker-dealer  to  have 
3  consecutive  years  of  experience  In  the 
securities  business  before  he  can  register.  If 
the  firm  Is  a  partnership,  the  majority  of 
the  firm's  members  must  have  3  years'  expe- 
rience and  If  It's  a  corporation,  at  least  2 
officers  must  meet  the  experience  qualifica- 
tion. 

Maryland's  proposed  law  allows  the  com- 
missioner administering  the  "blue  sky  "  law 
to  denv  registration  to  a  broker-dealer  lack- 
ing training,  experience  or  knowledge  of  the 
securities  business.  It  also  allows  him  to 
require  an  examination  of  both  broker-deal- 
ers and  salesmen. 

SITUATION    ON    rRATJD 

In  Washington,  no  local  law  deals  spe- 
cifically with  fraudulent  practices  in  securi- 


ties. The  city  is  protected  by  Federal  law 
more  fully  than  the  States  since  all  but  a 
few  securities  here  are  considered  Interstate 
and  subject  to  SEC  rules. 

Virginia's  law  and  Maryland's  proposed 
law.  however,  offer  the  kind  of  broad  cover- 
age that  would  give  the  US.  attorney  here 
some  clearcut  law  to  use  against  fraud  ar- 
tists in  the  securities  field  if  Washington 
had  a  local  law. 

Virginia's  law.  paralleled  by  the  Mary- 
land proposal,  makes  It  unlawful  to  employ 
any  device,  scheme  or  artifice  to  defraud  in 
the  offer  or  sale  of  any  security,  directly  or 
Indirectly.  It  also  makes  It  a  crime  to  ob- 
tain money  or  property  by  untruth  or  omis- 
sion of  a  material  fact  or  to  engage  In  any 
practice  which  defrauds  or  could  defraud  or 
deceive  the  stock  purchaser. 

RULES  ON   CRIMINALS 

In  Washington,  a  man  with  a  criminal 
record  can  go  Into  the  business  of  dealing 
with  other  people's  money  as  long  as  his 
record  doesn't  Involve  securities.  The  SEC 
rules  bar  the  registration  of  anyone  con- 
victed In  the  past  10  years  of  a  crime  Involv- 
ing securities  or  the  conduct  of  the  broker- 
dealer's  business.  The  SEC  also  bars  those 
previously  enjoined  In  connection  with  se- 
curities transactions  or  cited  by  the  SEC 
for  violating  Its  laws  or  regulations. 

Virginia's  law  requires  that  the  broker- 
dealer  be  of  good  character  and  reputation. 
Virginia's  conrunlsslon  can  revoke  or  refuse 
to  renew  a  registration  In  the  public  Interest 
or  If  the  broker-dealer  has  engaged  In  a 
fraudulent  transaction,  become  Insolvent, 
faces  Insolvency  or  has  been  convicted  of  a 
misdemeanor  Involving  securities  or  any 
felony 

Maryland's  proposed  law  allows  the  com- 
missioner to  deny  or  revoke  a  license  for  any 
felony  conviction,  any  false  or  misleading 
statements  on  the  registration,  any  dishonest 
or  unethical  practice  In  the  securities  busi- 
ness or  Insolvency. 

FAST  FRAUD  ACTION 

Virginia's  law  and  Maryland's  proposed  law 
allow  the  administrator  to  move  fast  against 
the  unethical  or  fraudulent  stock  dealer — 
faster  than  the  authorities  can  move  In 
Washington. 

Both  the  SEC  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Securities  Dealers  acknowledge  that 
they  can  rarely  go  after  the  unqualified,  fi- 
nancially unfit  and  unscrupulous  firms  in 
Washington  until  some  customers  have  al- 
ready been  hurt. 

"The  reason  thev're  selling  Junk  stocks 
here."  one  securities  official  summed  it  up. 
"Is  because  the  people  coming  In  are  pro- 
moters. TTiey  don't  have  the  capital  c«-  the 
experience  to  deal  in  good  stocks  even  If  they 
wanted  to." 

Experts  In  the  field,  from  official  Investi- 
gators to  reputable  Investment  executives, 
are  convinced  the  promoters  will  continue 
to  prey  on  Washington  Investors  as  long  as 
there's  no  local  law  on  the  books  to  dis- 
courage them. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  full- 
page  advertisement,  headlined  "An  Open 
Letter  to  the  Officials  and  the  People  of 
the  United  States."  appeared  in  this 
mornings  Washington  Post.  The  adver- 
tisement was  purportedly  sponsored  by 
a  group  of  Panamanians  who  stated  that 
they  had  "been  authorized  to  publish 
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this  open  letter  on  behalf  of  many  Pan- 
amanians who  regard  themselves  as  true 
friends  of  the  United  States." 

The  advertisement  is  primarily  an  at- 
tack on  what  is  referred  to  as  this -coun- 
try's hard  line  toward  Panama  regard- 
ing the  current  Canal  Zone  dispute. 
Reference  is  made  to  "the  ill-begotten 
pact  of  1903."  and  the  general  tone  of 
the  advertisement  is  critical  of  past  and 
present  U.S.  policy  toward  Panama. 

To  my  mind,  there  is  some  question  as 
to  the  propriety  of  this  advertisement,  in- 
asmuch as  it  represents  an  effort  by 
foreign  citizens  to  circumvent  normal 
channels  of  diplomacy  between  Panama 
and  the  United  States  by  means  of  a  di- 
rect propaganda  appeal.  I  have  no 
doubt  as  to  the  American  people's  ability 
to  recognize  this  propaganda  for  what 
it  is.  but  I  cannot  help  but  wonder  what 
would  be  the  reaction  of  this  same  group 
of  Panamanians  if  a  similar  group  of 
U.S.  citizens  blatantly  attempted  to  by- 
pass normal  Panamanian  Government 
channels  in  our  country's  dealings. 

But  beyond  this  question  of  propriety, 
the  content  of  the  advertisement  itself 
presents  a  distorted  picture  of  the  situ- 
ation regarding  current  United  States- 
Panamanian  differences  over  the  Canal 
Zone.  Especially  distorted  is  the  ad- 
vertisement's emphasis  of  a  statement  of 
John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State  in  1903  at 
the  time  of  the  original  negotiation  of 
the  zone  treaty. 

According  to  the  advertisement,  Mr. 
Hay's  quotation  is  drawn  from  a  report 
of  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  which  studied  United 
States-Panamanian  relations  during  the 
86th  Congress. 

As  chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  most  emphatically 
the  advertisement  conveys  false  impres- 
sions and  implications  both  as  to  the 
subcommittee's  findings  and  the  rele- 
vance of  these  findings  to  the  current 
zone  dispute. 

By  omitting  reference  to  imoortant 
treaty  revisions  of  1936  and  1955,  the 
advertisement  would  have  the  reader  be- 
lieve that  the  original  1903  treaty  terms 
remain  in  force  in  unaltered  form.  The 
fact  is  that  in  both  1936  and  1955,  the 
treaty  was  twice  substantially  revised  at 
the  request  of  and  with  the  full  agree- 
ment and  consent  of  the  Panamanian 
Government.  Moreover,  there  have  been 
numerous  other  concessions  on  the  part 
of  the  U.S.  Government— the  most  nota- 
ble recent  concession  being  that  con- 
tained in  President  Elsenhower's  order 
of  1960,  permitting  joint  flag  showings  In 
the  zone. 

Thus,  the  omission  of  facts  concerning 
these  revisions  and  concessions  leaves  the 
Impression  that  this  country  and  Panama 
are  stUl  operating  under  terms  of  the 
1903  treaty,  arrived  at  some  60  years  ago. 
This  Is  historically  incorrect  and  pre- 
sents a  grossly  false  picture  of  the  cur- 
rent U.S.  position  In  the  zone. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  much  of  our  subcommittee  report 
dealt  with  the  failures  of  Panamanian 
leaders  to  meet  their  responsibilities  to- 
ward Improving  the  living  standards  of 
their  people.  I  would  think  that  many 
of  the  signatories  to  the  advertisement 
appearing  In  this  morning's  Post  might 


better  spend  their  time,  effort,  and  money 
in  the  development  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  their  own  country  and  the 
raising  of  the  living  standards  of  the 
Panamanian  people.  The  Canal  Zone, 
after  all,  is  not  a  natural  resource  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama.  Rather  it  is  a 
contribution  to  hemispheric  and  world 
progress  constructed  at  great  cost  to  the 
Un'ted  States  in  both  lives  and  money. 

By  treaty  and  by  international  law.  the 
United  States  operates  the  Panama 
Canal.  We  have  always  carried  out  our 
treaty  obligations,  and  we  have  every 
right  both  legally  and  morally  to  Insist 
that  responsible  Panamanians  make 
efforts  to  see  that  their  Government  does 
the  same.  In  the  last  analys  s.  friend- 
ship between  our  two  countries  can  only 
find  a  firm  basis  in  mutual  respect  for 
international  law  and  treaty  rights 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
be  permitted  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  would  be  deUghted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  statement.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  know  of  the 
incident  wherein  a  U.S.  marshal  from 
the  Canal  Zone  came  to  the  continental 
United  States  recently  and  landed  in  an 
airplane,  I  believe,  at  Andrews  Field  or 
the  National  Airport  near  Washington? 
The  press  was  waiting  to  Interview  him. 
However,  he  was  removed  from  the  scene 
by  certain  individuals,  unidentified.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  this  U.S.  mar- 
shal came  here  to  tell  Members  of  Con- 
press  and  others  in  this  Government  of 
the  situation  as  it  exists  in  Panama,  but 
he  was  stopped  from  giving  the  press  an 
interview.  Now  the  report  is  current, 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  even 
the  essence  of  truth,  that  he  was  incar- 
cerated in  a  mental  institutioa 

Does  the  gentleman  know  anything 
about  this? 

Mr.  SFLDEN.  This  is  the  first  infor- 
mation I  have  been  given. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  who  is  the  capable  chair- 
man of  the  Inter-American  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  that  the  subcommittee  ascertain 
what  happened  to  this  representative  of 
the  Government  employees  in  the  Canal 
Zone  who  came  to  this  country  osten- 
sibly to  tell  Members  of  Congress  and 
others  of  the  actual  situation  In  Panama. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  will  furnish  me  with  the  Informa- 
tion he  has  been  given.  I  shall  make 
every  effort  to  ascertain  the  facts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  again  I  commend  him  for  his  state- 
ment. 
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Mr  BECKWORTH.    Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH  Mr  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  for  the  excellent  statement  he 
has  made  here  this  morning,  and  to  say 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  that  we  are 
very  fortunate  to  have  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  as  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
American  Affairs  Subcommittee.  He  has 
devoted  a  lot  of  attention  and  study  to 
the  problems  of  this  area,  in  which  he  is 
so  vitally  interested.  He  has  done  an 
outstanding  work.  It  would  be  well  if 
there  are  Members  who  have  not  read 
the  statement  he  made  that  has  been 
printed  in  the  U.S.  News  k  World  Report 
that  they  read  this  statement. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bbckworth)  for  his 
kind  remarks. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  2.  1963.  hearings 
were  held  by  Subcommittee  No.  2  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  H.R.  4200.  the  predecessor 
to  H.R.  9419.  The  bill,  which  was  the 
subject  of  these  hearings,  excluded  vari- 
able annuities  from  its  jurisdiction  and 
this  exclusion  was  supported  by  the  SEC. 
the  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners, 
and  by  the  U.S.  attorney's  offlce.  See 
excerpt  of  statement  which  appears  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

The  only  opposition  expressed  at  this 
hearing  to  the  exclusion  of  variable  an- 
nuities from  the  bill's  provisions  was  by 
the  Investment  Bankers  Association,  a 
trade  association  representing  the  mu- 
tual fund  industry.  A  representative  of 
the  Investment  Bankers  Association  op- 
posed portions  of  the  bill  and  recom- 
mended that  it  be  amended  to  require 
that  variable  annuities  be  regulated  un- 
der the  bill. 

Subsequent  inquiry  on  the  Issue  of 
whether  or  not  variable  annuities  ought 
to  be  brought  within  the  provisions  of 
the  new  "blue  sky  law."  which  H.R.  9419 
proposes,  revealed  that  the  District  Com- 
missioners, as  evidenced  by  their  letter  of 
July  22.  1963,  had  not  changed  their 
position  of  opposition  to  dual  regulation 
of  life  insurance  companies  who  sell 
variable  annuities.  See  copy  of  letter 
attached.  Notwithstanding  this  fact, 
H.R  9419  was  amended  to  bring  variable 
annuities  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bill.  That  this  should  not  have  been 
done  is  evidenced  by  the  following: 

H.R.  4200  was  modeled  after  the  uni- 
form securities  law  developed  by  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Commissioners  on 
Uniform  State  Laws.  When  this  uni- 
form act  was  adopted,  it  was  noted  and 
provided  that  where  the  "variable  an- 
nuity" and  its  sales  were  adequately 
regulated  by  the  insurance  department 
of  the  State,  the  variable  annuity  could 
be  excluded  from  the  definition  of  secu- 
rity. See  excerpt  from  official  notes  on 
uniform  act.  The  variable  annuity  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  subject  to  all 
the  requirements  and  regulations  of  the 
insurance  laws  of  the  District.  The  in- 
surance department  of  the  District  is 
administered  as  effectively  and  efficiently 
as  any  State  in  the  Union.   Special  regu- 


lations have  been  adopted  which  apply 
to  the  issuance  of  variable  annuity  con- 
tracts, and  the  sale  of  variable  annuities 
is  rigidly  and  effectively  controlled. 
Nothing  in  the  congressional  hearings  in- 
dicated any  need  for  further  regulation 
in  this  area. 

Only  recently  the  neighboring  State  of 
Maryland  made  an  extensive  study  on 
this  same  subject  when  they  adopted 
their  new  blue  sky  law.  The  Governor's 
commission  making  this  study  made  the 
same  recommendation.  See  attached 
copy  of  excerpt  from  the  report.  I.  there- 
fore, recommend  that  in  deference  to  the 
position  of  the  District  Commissioners 
who  are  most  directly  affected  by  this  bill, 
that  H.R.  9419  be  amended  as  follows, 
and  that  with  these  amendments.  H.R. 
9419  be  passed. 

Additional  reasons  why  variable  an- 
nuities should  not  be  included  as  securi- 
ties In  H.R.  9419  are  set  forth  in  the 
attached  memorandum: 
Memorandum  on  the  Reasons  Wht  Vari- 
able Annuities  Should  Not  Be  Included 
A3  Securities  in  H  R.  9419 
First.  It  should  be  recognized  that  the 
purpose  of  HR.  4200  was  to  provide  regu- 
lation in  an  area  In  which  no  regulation 
existed  A  brief  review  of  the  summary  .is 
conuined  In  the  articles  by  Miriam  Otten- 
berg  which  was  reviewed  by  the  House  Com- 
merce Subcommittee  chairman.  Indicates 
that  at  no  point  was  there  any  Indication 
that  there  were  any  abuses  in  the  sale  of 
variable  annuities  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  District  of  Columbia  has  one  of 
the  best  administered  Insurance  departments 
In  the  United  States. 

A  second  and  key  point  to  remember  is 
the  fact  that  the  relationship  of  the  agent 
representing  an  insurance  company  to  the 
public  Is  basically  different  from  that  of 
the  security  salesman  who  represents  the 
public  In  purchasing  securities.  In  fact,  the 
relationships  are  almost  the  opposite  of  each 
other  In  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  pub- 
lic coming  to  a  security  salesman  to  pur- 
chase aecurllles.  the  securities  salesman  or 
broker  Is  representing  the  member  of  the 
public  and  as  such  the  public  does  need 
certain  additional  protection  such  as  the 
bonding  requirements  and  the  net  worth  re- 
quirements which  are  provided  In  H.R.  4200. 
However,  when  a  member  of  the  public 
comes  to  a  representative  of  an  Insurance 
company  selling  variable  annuity  contracts, 
the  situation  Is  quite  different.  In  this  case. 
when  the  member  of  the  public  gives  any 
money  (which  as  a  matter  of  practice  is 
usually  in  the  form  of  a  check  payable  to  the 
Insurance  company  Itself),  receipt  by  the 
agent  constitutes  receipt  by  the  company. 
In  this  respect  the  public  Is  fully  protected 
by  the  controls  which  the  Insurance  De- 
partment exercises  over  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  such  companies  In  other  words, 
there  Is  no  necessity  for  the  additional  safe- 
guards which  would  be  Imposed  by  H.R. 
4200. 

A  further  point  which  Is  most  significant 
Is  the  fact  that  HR.  4200.  as  amended  in 
H.R.  9419.  makes  an  effort  to  avoid  the 
question  of  dual  regulation.  Section  22.  for 
example,  would  take  away  from  the  In- 
surance Comml."ssloner  his  Jurisdiction  over 
the  licensing  of  agents  who  sold  solely  vari- 
able annuity  contracts  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  It  Is  inconceivable  to  Imagine  any 
salesman  who  would  be  dealing  only  m  vari- 
able contracts  Agents  for  either  Variable 
Annuity  Life  or  the  Prudential,  the  leading 
companies  who  might  be  doing  business  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  would  definitely  be 
selling  both  variable  annuity  contracts  as 
well  as  all  other  Insurance.  Therefore,  the 
problem  of  dual  regulation  will  not  be  solved 


by  adding  section  22  to  the  bill.  Further. 
It  should  be  pointed  oi-t  In  any  case  that 
the  Insurance  Department  would  still  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  company  and  It  would 
he  inconsistent  and  Impractical  to  have  one 
depiirtment  regulating  the  company  and  an- 
other regulating  the  salesmen. 

The  kev  question  as  raised  by  the  drafters 
of  the  model  bill— and  the  key  question  here 
is  as  follows:  Is  the  sale  of  variable  annui- 
ties In  the  District  of  Columbia  being  ade- 
quately regulated?  If  the  answer  is  "Yes." 
there  Is  no  need  to  Include  them  under  the 
bill.  The  District  of  Columbia  CommU- 
sloners  have  so  found  this  to  be  the  case. 
The  cuiTunittee  which  drafted  the  original 
legislation  found  this  to  be  true.  No  abuses 
of  the  sale  of  variable  annuities  were  found. 

If  more  regulation  Is  needed  In  the  pub- 
lic's Interest,  we  believe  the  proper  approach 
is  as  suggested  In  the  letter  from  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  to  the  sub- 
committee  dated  July  22.   1963.  when   they 

said:  ^^   ^ 

•If  the  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  activities  of  life  Insurance  companies  in 
respect  to  the  Issuance  of  variable  annuity 
contracu  need  more  regulation  than  Is  pos- 
sible under  the  authority  now  vested  In  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance,  the  Commis- 
sioners feel  that  the  Life  Insurance  Act 
should  be  amended  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective." 

Portion  or  Statement  or  William  L.  Cabt, 
Chaoiman  or  the  Secuhities  and  Ex- 
chance  Commission,  Before  Subcommit- 
tee No.  2  or  THE  CoMMrrTEE  on  the  Dis- 
trict or  Columbia.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. ON  H.R.  4200,  88th  Congress.  Mat 
2,  1963 

Mr    Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  William  L.  Cary.  Chairman  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Conunlsslon.     I 
am  here  today  at  your  Invitation  to  testify 
in   favor  of  enactment  of  H.R.  4200.  which 
would  provide  for  the  regulation  of  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  securities  In   the  District  of 
Columbia  and   for  the   licensing  of  persons 
engaged  in  that  business. 
I 
The  Commission,  as  well  as  Industry  or- 
ganizations,   responsible    citizens    and   com- 
mittees   of    Congress,    has    been    concerned 
about  the  lack  of  local  securities  regulation 
m  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  conse- 
quent erosion  of  standards  of  conduct  in  the 
securities   field    here.     On    AprU   21,    1962,   I 
testified  on  those  issues  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee  on   Commerce    and   Finance   of   the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce.   House    of    Representatives.     I    there 
expressed  the  Commission's  concern  with  the 
serious  problems  existing  In   the  Metropoli- 
tan  Washington    area   with    respect    to   the 
conduct,  business  methods,  ethics,  and  qual- 
ifications   of    numerous    broker-dealers    en- 
gaged In  the  securities  business.     I  pointed 
out    that,    although    vigorous    enforcement 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  had 
measurably  reduced  the  gravity  of  the  prob- 
lems, they  cannot  be  a  permanent  substitute 
for  high  regulatory  sUndards.     Indeed,  the 
legislative  history  and   the  language  of  the 
Federal   securities  acts  makes  It  clear  that 
these  statutes  are  not.  and  were  not  Intended 
to  be.  complete  Instruments  for  local  regula- 
tion, but  that  they  contemplated  concurrent 
Jurisdiction  by  local  securities  commissions. 
It  Is  primarily  for  this  reason  that  we  recom- 
mended that  local  regulatory  controls  over 
broker-dealers  be  established  by  a  blue  sky 
law  admlnUtered  under  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia   government    by    an    administrator 
with  an  adequate  enforcement  staff.     In  the 
Commission's  opinion  H.R.  4200  would  fur- 
nish the  local  regulation  necessary  to  com- 
plement the  Federal  statutes  and  would  con- 
tribute   significantly    to    the    protection    of 
Investors  In  the   DUtrlct   of  Columbia.     Its 
benefits  would  not.  however,  be  limited  to 
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this  area,  since  the  Impact  of  Improper  prac- 
tices by  broker-dealers  In  the  District  Is  felt 
not  only  by  residents  of  the  District,  but  also 
by  persons  In  adjoining  States  who  may  have 
dealings  with  such  broker-dealers.  The 
Commission,  therefore,  strongly  favors  en- 
actment of  H.R.  4200. 

in 

There  Is  one  additional  provision  of  the 
bill  to  which  I  should  like  to  address  my- 
self. The  definition  of  "security"  in  section 
2(m)  of  the  bill  excludes  insurance  and  an- 
nuity contracts,  which  are  exempted  under 
section  3(a)(8)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933. 
However,  the  bill  also  excludes  contracts  is- 
sued by  an  Insurance  company  pursuant  to 
section  41  of  chapter  III  of  the  District  Life 
Insurance  Act.  so-called  variable  annuity 
contracts.  Accordingly,  persons  engaged  In 
the  business  of  selling  varlab'e  annuity  con- 
tracU  who  have  compiled  with  the  local  In- 
surance law  would  be  subject  to  regulation 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance,  rather 
than  the  Public  Service  Commission.  It  is 
our  understanding  that  these  provisions  are 
designed  to  prevent  the  sellers  of  variable 
annuity  contracts  from  being  subjected  to 
dual  regulation  by  local  authorities,  and  rep- 
resent an  effort  to  provide  fair,  but  not  op- 
pressive, regulation  on  a  local  level  pending 
further  experience  with  variable  annuity 
contracts. 

The  Commission  has  asserted,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  upheld,  the  prooosH^on  that 
variable  annuity  contracts  are  securities.  Al- 
though In  our  view  persons  who  sell  variable 
annuity  contracts  may  be  more  aoproprlately 
regulated  by  a  securities  commissioner,  we 
do  not  believe  that  this  provision  of  the  bill 
will  have  any  adverse  Impact  upon  our  ad- 
ministration of  the  Federal  securities  laws. 
In  any  event.  It  Is  not  our  understanding 
that  considerations  leading  to  a  choice  of 
regulatory  authorities  on  a  local  level  are 
Intended  to  have  any  significance  with  re- 
gard to  our  administration  of  a  problem 
which  is  national  in  scope. 


Prepared  Statement  or  David  C.  Acheson, 
U.S.   Attorney   roR  the   District   or  Co- 
lumbia.   BsroRE    THE    Committee    on   the 
District   or  Columbia   or  the   Hohse  of 
Representatives,  on  H.R.  4200.  Mat  2.  1963 
My  statement  Is  directed  to  H.R.  4200.  the 
bill  for  the  licensing  and  regulation  of  securi- 
ties dealers  In  the  District  of  Columbia.     I 
would  like  first  to  outline  the  problems  with 
which    the    bill    Is   intended    to   deal,   then 
point  out  the  principal   alms  and   features 
of  the  bill,  and  finally  provide  a  condensed 
comparison    of    the    bill    with    the   Uniform 
Securities  Act,  on  which  It  Is  substantially 
based. 

Unlike  49  of  the  50  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  no  local  securities  legislation 
or  "blue  sky"  law."  Not  surprisingly,  this 
fact,  coupled  with  the  relatively  high  average 
income  level  of  the  population  of  this  metro- 
politan area,  has  aggravated  here  the  prob- 
lems that  are  apparent  In  the  Nation  gen- 
erally. In  several  of  the  ways  by  which  the 
health  of  the  securities  business  can  be 
measured,  Washington.  DC,  compares  very 
unfavorably  with  the  national  average  per- 
formance •  •  •  basic  definitions,  c»'rtaln 
exemptions  from  licensing  are  provided  for 
agents  of  Issuers  of  certain  securities  and  In 
certain  transactions.  These  exemptlc^s  are 
particularized  and  are  kept  to  a  minimum. 
The  definition  of  "security"  (see  p.  10, 
line  4  of  the  bill)  excludes  Insurance  or 
annuity  contracts  payable  "In  a  fixed  sum." 
or  contracts  Issued  by  Insurance  companies 
pursuant  to  section  41  of  chapter  III  of  the 
local  Life  Insurance  Act  (DC.  C"d«>  3'>-'»41). 
This  latter  reference  Is  to  variable  annuity 
contracts  issued  In  compliance  with  the  local 
law  governing  the  same.    The  purpose  of  this 


The  one  State  that  has  none  Is  Delaware. 


handling  of  variable  annuities  In  H.R.  4200 
Is  to  bring  under  regulation  by  this  bill  all 
variable  annuities  sellers  In  the  District  who 
have  not  been  approved  by  the  local  Super- 
intendent of  Insurance  and  have  not  com- 
piled with  section  641  of  the  Insurance  law. 
The  definition  of  "security"  In  this  bill  would 
exclude  from  regulation  variable  annuities 
sellers  who  have  compiled  with  the  local  In- 
surance law  and  are  approved  by  the  Super- 
intendent. The  sellers  In  this  latter  category 
would  then  fall  under  the  regulatory  scheme 
of  the  Insurance  law  and  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  dual  regulation  by  two  local  agencies 
under  two  separate  local  statutes  and  two 
local  sets  of  agency  regulations. 

This    statement   Is    not    the    place    to   at- 
tempt   a    definitive    discussion    of   the    pros 
and  cons  of  regulation  of  variable  annuities 
under    the    securities    laws.     The    Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  variable  annuities  may 
be    regulated    as    securities    for    registration 
purposes   under   the   Federal   Securities  Act 
of  1933,  and  that  Issuers  of  such  annuities 
may    be    treated    as    Investment    companies 
under  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940. 
SEC  v.  Variable  Annuity  Life  Insurance  Co. 
of  America,  et  al.,  359  U.S.  65    (1959).     It 
may  be  that  variable  annuities  also  may  be 
regulated    under    the    Securities    Exchange 
Act   of    1934.    a   question    which   the   courts 
have    not   thus   far   decided.     The   drafting 
committee     did     not     attempt     to     decide 
whether  variable  annuities  are  securities  for 
all  purposes.     Variable  annuity  contracts  are 
sold  and  handled  by  Issuers   in   ways  that 
have  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  selling  and 
handling  of  mutual  fund  shares.     Of  course, 
variable   annuity  contracts   also  have  some 
of   the   basic   aspects  of  Insurance.     In   the 
District  of  Columbia,  variable  annuity  con- 
tracts are  now  subject  to  regulation  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance.     Variable  an- 
nuities and  their  regulation  are  matters  of 
relatively  recent   consideration,   and   experi- 
ence with  the  problem  Is  not  highly  devel- 
oped.    Differences  of  view  exist  among  law- 
yers and  securities  men  as  to  how  variable 
annuities  can  best  be  regulated.     The  provi- 
sions   of    this    bill    regarding    variable    an- 
nuities represent  an  effort  to  find  an  Interim 
solution  that  will  assure  effective,  but   not 
oppressive  local  regulation  pending  further 
experience    with   the   problem. 
Sec.  3.  Fraud: 

The  provisions  of  3  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  are 
substantially  verbatim  from  101(a)  (2)  and 
(3)    of   the    Uniform    Act. 

These  provisions  are  also  closely  similar 
to  those  of  section  17(a)  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933.  Section  17(a)  of  the  1933  act 
is,  by  operation  of  section  2(7)  of  that  act, 
applicable  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
is  not  intended  that  H.R.  4200  should  oust 
the  application  in  the  District  of  section 
17(a)  or  of  any  Federal  statute.  There  may 
be  other  provisions  of  Federal  statutes  that 
are  parallel  to  provisions  of  H.R.  4200  and 
are  applicable  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  was  thought  unwise  to  specify  particular 
provisions  of  Federal  statutes  which  were  to 
remain  in  effect  locally,  for  fear  of  Implying, 
contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  drafting 
committee,  that  provisions  not  specified 
should  be  suspended  locally. 
Sec.  e.  License  Requirement: 
Subsection  4  (a),  (b).and  (c)  are  substan- 
tially verbatim  from  section  201  of  the  Uni- 
form Act,  except  that  the  present  bill — 

( 1 )  uses  the  term  "license"  instead  of  the 
Uniform  Act  term  "registration,"  and 

(2)  omits  the  license  requirement  as  to 
investment  advisers.  This  omission  is  based 
upon  a  desire  to  limit  the  new  administra- 
tive responsibilities  of  the  local  •   •   •. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 


The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 
There  vas  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  ask  a 
question  or  two  concerning  the  bill.  This 
would  in  no  way  inhibit  Bobby  Baker 
insofar  as  stock  in  his  vending  machine 
company  is  concerned? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Provided  he  could 
qualify  for  a  license,  but  may  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  eentleman  from  Iowa 
that  with  such  a  record  he  could  not 
be  licensed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  applies  only  to 
licensed  brokers? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Yes.  this  appUes 
only  to  licensed  brokers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  ApparenUy  it  wiU  not 
slow  him  down. 

I  would  like  to  ask  another  question. 
This  does  not  deal  with  insurance  at  all, 
does  it? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  It  does  Insofar  as 
variable  armulties  are  concerned.  Vari- 
able annuities  was  put  In  this  bill,  and 
that  was  given  a  great  deal  of  thought 
and  consideration  by  the  committee. 
The  Supreme  Court  recently  rendered 
a  decision,  which  decision  has  been  re- 
inforced by  other  decisions  since  then 
which  said  that  variable  annuities  were 
in  the  nature  of  securities.  That  is  the 
reason  variable  annuities  w&s  put  In  the 
bill,  and  that  is  the  only  reason. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  biU  would  not  pro- 
hibit Bobby  Baker  from  borrowing  with- 
out posting  collateral,  another  $125,000 
from  a  Washington.  DC.  bank? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  What  the  gentle- 
man is  talking  about  Is  covered  by  other 
statutes.  This  particular  bill  has  to  do 
with  securities  and  would  cover  only 
those  licensed  to  sell  securities  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  would  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  sale  of  $200,000 
of  life  insurance  to  the  President,  with 
the  premiums  paid  by  the  L.B.J.  Radio 
&  Television  Co.? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.    That  phase  of  In- 
surance is  covered  by  the  insurance  code. 
Mr.  GROSS.    How  about  the  perform- 
ance bond  on  the  construction  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Stadlimi? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  is  covered  by 
another  special  statute  on  security 
bonds.  That  does  not  have  anything  to 
do  with  licenses  to  sell  securities.  This 
is  a  blue-sky  law.  and  may  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  we  have  tried  to  take  all  the 
best  features  we  could  find  from  what 
we  considered  the  best  securities  State 
codes  in  the  entire  country,  and  have 
combined  them  into  this  bill.  This  is 
the  result  not  of  hours  or  days,  but  of 
months  of  work,  and  I  commend  those 
w^ho  have  made  an  honest  attempt  to 
work  out  what  we  believe  is  a  model 
bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  not  say  Bobby 
Baker  is  a  blue-sky  operator,  but  he  has 
been  flying  high.  wide,  and  handsome  in 
this  area  for  a  long  time,  and  T  wondered 
if  this  bill  would  have  anjrthing  to  do 
with  his  operations? 

Mr.  SPRINGFR.  I  would  say  it  would 
if  he  comes  under  the  provisions  of  this 
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insofar  as  the  licensing  of  security  deal- 
ers is  concerned.  It  does  cover  those 
engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  stock 
and  securities  of  all  kinds. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

Uble.  

REVENUE  ACT  OP  1964 
Mr.  MILLS  submitted  a  conference  re- 
port and  statement  on  the  bill  »H.R. 
83631  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  reduce  individual  and 
corporate  income  taxes,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

UTAH    POWER    k    UGHT   CO     RATE 
INCREASE  PROTESTED 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  .  - 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho'' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HARDING.  Mr  Speaker,  we 
presently  have  the  unusual  situation  in 
our  State  of  Idaho  in  which  a  power 
company  that  reported  a  considerable 
increase  in  last  year's  profits  is  attempt- 
ing to  raise  the  electric  rates  that  they 
are  charging  to  hard-pressed  Idaho 
consumers.  Their  profit  increase  slipped 
out  recently  when  the  Utah  Power  & 
Light  Co.  financial  statements  for  last 
year  were  reviewed  in  the  business  sec- 
tion of  a  Salt  Lake  newspaper. 

On  February  4  the  following  Associ- 
ated Press  release  carried  in  the  Idaho 
Palls  Post  Register  quoted  Utah  Power 
L  Light  Co..  as  stating  it  could  no  longer 
provide  top  service  to  its  customers  in 
eastern  Idaho  without  an  increase  in  Its 
rates: 

I  Prom  the  Idaho  Falls  Post  Register. 
Feb. 4,  19641 
UTltiTT  Seeks  Rate  Increase 
PocATKLLO. — Utah     Power     «t     Light     Co. 
claims  It  can  no  longer  provide  quality  serv- 
ice to  its  eastern  Idaho  customers  without  a 
rate   Increase.  t)ecause  oX  higher  costs. 

The  Idaho  Public  Utilities  Commission  Is 
hearing  cross-ex  imlnatlon  of  company  wit- 
nesses on  their  testimony  In  support  of  an 
Increase.  They  say  It  would  be  the  first 
since  1952 

Witnesses  were  questioned  Monday  by 
representatives  of  Monsanto  Chemical  Co.. 
the  General  Services  Administration,  repre- 
senting the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
w.iter  users,  the  Grace  School  District  and 
the  CenUal  Farmers  Fertilizer  Co. 

The  hearing  move*  to  Rexburg  Thursday 
and  Preston  Friday. 

Utah  Power  asks  a  10-percent  boost  for 
the  general  public  and  underground  water 
users,  and  5  percent  for  interruptable  cus- 
tomers such  as  Monsanto  and  the  OSA. 


On  February  6.  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
reported  witnesses  at  Pocate'lo  opposed 
this  flagrant  request  for  rate  Increases  by 
the  out-of-state  power  company  by  fur- 
nishing facts  to  back  up  the  protesters' 
charges  that  rather  than  a  limited  in- 
crease as  the  Utah  Power  li  Light  Co.  had 
claimed,  the  higher  rates  would  actually 
amount  to  a  steal  from  Idaho  farmers 


and  power  users  because  the  company  is 
already  receiving  a  greater  return  In 
Idaho  than  Is  considered  reasonable. 
This  charge  would  also  seem  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  study  conducted  recently 
by  Ronnie  J.  Straw,  staff  economist  of 
the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  who  reported  that  Utah 
Power  &  Light  Co.  in  the  years  1956 
through  1960  had  overcharged  their  con- 
sumers $7,009,000.  Following  is  the 
aforementioned  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
article: 

I  From  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  Feb  6.  1964 1 
Idaho  Recesses  One  Power  Probe 
PocATELLO. — The  Pocatello  phase  of  an 
Idaho  Public  Utilities  Comml.'slon  hearing 
on  application  of  Utah  Power  &  Light  Co  to 
increase  Its  rates  was  recessed  Wednesday 
noon  when  the  company  requested  more  time 
to  study  exhibits. 

Ralph  Wlckberg.  Boise,  commission  chair- 
man, said  the  recessed  session  will  be  re- 
sumed at  Boise.  Dates  will  be  announced 
when  arranged. 

The  recess  will  not  delay  other  parts  of  the 
hearing  In  eastern  Idaho. 

One  win  be  Thursday  at  10:30  a.m.  In 
the  Madison  County  Courthouse  In  Rex- 
burg. and  another  Friday  at  the  same  hour 
In  the  Franklin  County  Courthouse  at 
Preston. 

Mr.  Wlckberg  explained  that  plant  indus- 
try, namely  Monsanto  Chemical  Co  of  Soda 
Springs,  was  confirmed  to  the  Pocatello  ses- 
sion. UP.  &  L.  also  serves  Central  Farmers 
Fertilizer  Co.  at  Georgetown,  but  the  firm 
sent  no  one  to  the  hearing. 

The  Rexburg  and  Preston  sessions  mostly 
win  concern  underground  water  users  and 
Individuals. 

Mark  D  Stenson.  Seattle,  consulting  en- 
gineer for  the  Eastern  Idaho  Pumping  Asso- 
ciation, tossed  a  figurative  monkeywrench 
onto  the  hearing  table  at  Pocatello  by  sug- 
gesting a  reduction  rather  than  an  Increase 
In  power  rates 

He  said  the  UP  ft  L.  rate  of  return  In 
Idaho  is  7.031  percent,  not  4  83  percent  as 
shown  on  the  company's  exhibit. 

"This  substantially  Is  In  excess  of  that 
which  usually  Is  considered  reasonable  and 
suggests  that,  rather  than  Increase  Its  rates 
In  Idaho,  the  company  should  perhaps  con- 
sider a  rate  reduction. 

•Historically,  appropriate  reductions  in 
electric  rates  have  resulted  In  Increased  con- 
sumption by  all  classes  of  customers  and  an 
ultimate  strengthening  of  the  financial  con- 
dition of  utilities."  Mr   Stenson  said. 

The  company  Is  asking  for  a  10-percent  In- 
crease In  Its  residential,  commercial,  and 
farm  rates;  5  percent  In  Its  Industrial  rates. 

The  pumpers  challenged  the  method  of 
allocation  of  the  company's  expenses  on  the 
basis  of  kilowatt-hours  used  rather  than 
facility  capacities. 

They  alro  challenged  the  proposed  regu- 
lations which  would  allow  the  company  to 
require  the  pumpers  to  deposit  the  entire 
estimated  annual  billing  In  advance,  without 
the  company  paying  Interest  on  the  deposits. 
It  was  pointed  out  this  regulation  was  not 
proposed  for  any  other  type  of  customer,  In- 
includlng  pumpers  In  Utah,  by  Ray  Rlgby 
and  Gordon  Thatcher.  Rexburg.  legal  counsel 
for  the  pumpers. 

It  was  estimated  the  advanced  payment 
could  be  at  least  $1  ■,  million. 

Monsantos  exhibit  purported  to  show  that 
the  Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.  property  de- 
voted to  serve  Monsanto  Is  now  earning  a 
fair  rate  of  return 

A  5-p«rcent  Increase  would  add  $150,000  to 
Monsanto's  annual  $3  million  power  bill. 

Monsanto  has  interruptlble  power.  Farm- 
ers use  firm  power  Interruptlble  power, 
coming  from  reserve  supply.  Is  cheaper. 


General  service  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  cross-examined  company  wit- 
nesses to  try  to  bring  out  points  advantageous 
to  the  Government. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Installa- 
tion west  of  Idaho  Falls  Is  served  by  both 
the  UP.  ft  L    and  the  Idaho  Power  Co. 

The  Idaho  Power  Co.  had  a  7'/^ -percent  In- 
crease January  2.  1963. 

Total  operating  revenues  of  UP.  ft  L.  were 
shown  as  $10,447,789  annually.  ThU  In- 
cludes $3,651,370  from  Interruptlble  phos- 
phate furnaces. 

UP  ft  L.  had  a  10-percent  Increase  In  resi- 
dential and  commercial  rates  In   1952. 

Again,  on  February  8,  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  reported  that  at  Preston.  Idaho, 
witnesses  again  registered  strong  opposi- 
tion to  this  unfair  rate  increase.  I  know 
many  of  the  witnesses  mentioned  and  in 
the  past  they  have  been  some  of  the 
power  company's  best  friends.  So  this 
power  company  has  become  so  unreason- 
able In  Its  rate  demands  that  even  Its 
best  friends  In  public  hearings  come  out 
in  opposition  to  their  proposed  rate  in- 
creases. The  following  is  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  report  of  the  Preston  hearing: 
I  From  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  Feb.  8,  1964) 
High  Enough  :  Opponents  Rip  UP.  ft  L.  Rates 
(By  Carl  E.  Hayden) 
Preston.  Idaho.— Opposition  to  the  Utah 
Power  &  Light  Co.'s  wish  to  raise  rates  In 
Idaho  was  expressed  at  an  Idaho  Public  Utili- 
ties Commission  hearing  Friday  In  Preston 
by  a  cross  section  of  rural  and  urban  life. 

One  woman  was  among  those  who  testified. 
No  women  appeared  at  phases  of  the  hearing 
held  earlier  at  Pocatello  and  Rexburg.  Testi- 
mony at  Pocatello  was  largely  confined  to 
irrigation  water  pumping  and  the  phosphate 
Industry  Farmers  gave  most  of  the  testi- 
mony at  Rexburg. 

•When  the  power  company  talks  about  free 
enterprise  and  that  It  pays  heavy  taxes.  It 
refers  to  the  Idaho  Tax  Commission's  valua- 
tion and  assessment."  R.  G.  Cranney,  Preston 
mayor,  said. 

•But  when  it  wants  to  extract  more  money 
from  the  public  it  claims  It  Is  a  public  utility 
and  requests  higher  rates  based  on  a  higher 
valuation  than  the  Idaho  Tax  Commission 
uses,"  the  mayor  said. 

Offer  of  the  Utah  Power  ft  Light  Co.  to 
decrease  Its  heating  rate  In  UUh  by  15  per- 
cent Is  definite  evidence  a  rate  Increase  Is  not 
Justified  In  Idaho."  Mayor  Cranney  said. 

•Idaho  people  teem  to  be  victims  of  cross- 
fire power-pricing  procedures,"  the  mayor 
said.  •While  one  company  receives  rate  in- 
creases ( Idaho  Power  Co.  last  year ) ,  the  other 
sunds  by  biding  Its  time  to  request  an 
equalization." 

E  M.  Naughton.  Salt  Lake  City,  president 
and  general  manager.  UP.  ft  L..  In  oj)enlng 
the  hearing,  said:  "Our  case  Is  rather  simple. 
We  are  requesting  new  rate  schedules  which 
win  yield  additional  revenues  of  $800,000  a 
vear,  which,  based  on  overall  operations  In 
1962.  Is  an  tncreaae  of  7.8  percent.  We  are 
operating  under  Commission  schedules  set 
11  years  ago." 

Mrs  Elizabeth  Call,  who  has  farming,  ho- 
tel, and  grocery  store  Interests  In  Bancroft, 
said  she  understood  UP.  ft  L.  rates  for  farm 
pumping  In  Idaho  are  already  more  than 
Idaho  Power  Co.  rates,  and  that  they  are 
greater  than  hi  Utah. 

She  said  she  has  been  looking  toward  sub- 
stituting natural  gas  for  electricity. 

•Agriculture's  short-term  use  of  electric- 
ity— the  Irrigation  season  Is  but  4  months 
long — has  given  us  considerable  concern  In 
that  It  greatly  reduces  the  annual  load  factor 
of  our  Idaho  business."  Mr.  Naughton  said. 

He  also  noted  that  since  1951  the  irrigated 
land  the  company  serves  In  Idaho  has  In- 
creased from  90,000  to  250.000  acres. 
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"Our  summer  loads  In  Idaho  are  about 
twice  the  winter  loads,"  he  added. 

Referring  to  the  load  factor,  L.  Bryan 
Bergeson,  Weston,  president.  Utlda  Pumping 
Co.,  countered.  ""I  don"t  buy  a  tractor  that 
does  the  minimum  amount  of  work,  because 
sometimes  I  have  to  call  on  it  for  a  maxi- 
mum." 

Tom  Heath.  Preston,  president.  Eastern 
Idaho  Production  Credit,  testified  that  the 
performance  of  Utah  Power  ft  Light  Co. 
stock  does  not  Indicate  necessity  for  an 
increase  In  power  rates. 

Speaking  for  328  persons,  who  signed  peti- 
tions against  the  proposed  Increase,  H.  W. 
Beckstead,  Preston,  president,  Franklin 
County  Farm  Bureau,  cited  the  number  of 
families  in  the  area  unable  to  meet  taxes 
because  of  depressed  farm  returns. 

Other  witnesses  who  appeared  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  power  rate  Increase  were  Myron 
P.  Sorensen,  Malad,  clerk,  Oneida  County 
School  Board:  Mario  W.  Woodward.  Franklin 
farmer:  Nephl  Johnson.  Lewlston.  Utah, 
farmer:  Raoul  Wlstesen,  Bancroft  livestock 
man,  and  Earl  Thiemann,  Preston  hotelman. 

However,  the  most  shocking  thing 
about  this  unjustified,  unfair,  and  un- 
ethical rate  hike  requested  by  the  Utah 
Power  &  Light  Co.  was  exposed  when  on 
February  11.  Bob  Bemick,  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  business  editor,  reported  that 
the  Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.  had  a  profit 
increase  from  $9,507,457  In  1962  to  $9.- 
874.600  in  1963.  This  increase  in  profit 
of  $367,143  enabled  the  power  company 
to  raise  their  dividends  on  preferred  stock 
from  $1 .95  a  share  to  $2.02  a  share.  Fol- 
lowing is  Mr.  Bernlck  column: 
(From  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  Feb.  11,  1964] 
U.P.  ft  L.  Reports  Increase  in  Last  Year's 
Profits 
(By  Robert  W.  Bernlck) 
Utah  Power  ft  Light  Co  Monday  reported 
net  Income  for  last  year,  after  provision  for 
preferred  stock  dividends,  of  $9,874,600.  or 
$2.02  a  Fhare. 

T.  C.  Woodside,  vice  president  and  treasur- 
er, said  this  compares  with  net  on  a  like  basis 
for  1962  of  $9,507,457,  or  $1.95  a  share. 

The  company  and  Its  subsidiaries  had  a  net 
last  year  before  payment  of  $1,078,400  In  pre- 
ferred dividends  of  $10,953,000.  In  1962,  In- 
come on  a  like  basis  was  $10,349,857. 

Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.  and  subsidiaries 
achieved  gro8«  revenues  last  year  of  $64,786,- 
207— up  $6,476,088,  or  9  percent  from  1962 
levels. 

The  utility  reported  net  after  deduction 
for  preferred  dividends  of  $2,563,396,  or  52 
cenu  a  share,  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1963. 
This  compares  with  a  net  of  $2,331,718,  or 
47  cents  a  share,  for  the  like  quarter  a  year 
earlier.  The  Increase  In  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1963  over  the  same  1962  quarter  was  10 
percent 

Earnings  before  payment  of  $269,600  In 
preferred  reoulrements  for  the  1963  quarter 
were  $2,823,996.  up  9  percent  from  compa- 
rable quarter  a  year  ago. 

Total  operating  revenues  for  the  last  quar- 
ter of  last  year  were  $16,099,055.  an  Increase 
of  $1,473,441,  or  10  percent. 

Total  assets  of  the  firm  and  afflllates  as  of 
December  31,  1963.  were  $315,785,512  versus 
$296,433,113  on  like  date  year  earl'er. 

Net  utility  plant  was  carried  at  $298,173  816 
against  $279,682,274  on  December  31,  1962. 

Mr.  Soeaker.  if  this  out  of  State  mo- 
nopolistic power  company  were  truly  in- 
terested in  the  economy  of  Idaho  they 
would  withdraw  this  unreasonable  re- 
quest for  a  rate  hike.  They  would  re- 
turn to  their  Idaho  customers  their  share 
of  the  $7,009,000  In  overcharges  that  they 
collected  during  the  years  1956  through 
1960  by  reducing  instead  of  Increasing 
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the  present  unnecessarily  high  power 
rates  they  are  charging  hard-pressed 
Idaho  farmers  and  power  users  at  a  time 
when  they  are  reporting  an  increase  in 
their  annual  profits. 


CONGRESS  OF  RACIAL  EQUALITY 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recent  civil  rights  debate,  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  was  aware  of  the  con- 
stant presence  of  special  Interest  lobby- 
ists in  behalf  of  the  bill.  These  people, 
representing  various  pressure  groups, 
conducted  the  most  brazenly  insult.ng 
high  pressure  lobbying  actlv.tles  that  I 
have  seen  In  tlie  time  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  this  body. 

One  of  these  outfits,  which  has  since 
claimed  credit  for  having  helped  "lobby" 
the  civil  rights  bill  through  the  House, 
and  which  now  brags  about  the  tactics 
It  used  to  coerce  Members  Into  voting 
their  way,  is  a  motley  crowd  of  profes- 
sional agitators  calling  themselves  the 
"Congress  of  Racial  Equality  '  Its  na- 
tional director  Is  a  hate-peddlng  rack- 
eteer by  the  name  of  James  Farmer. 

Recently,  on  a  nationwide  television 
broadcast.  Parmer  bragged  vociferously 
of  his  lobbying  activities  on  the  civil 
rights  bill. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  checked  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House,  and  I  find  that 
neither  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality 
nor  its  national  director,  James  Farmer, 
is  registered  with  this  body  as  required 
by  law.  Is  It  possible  that  these  people 
consider  themselves  to  be  above  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  as  they  have  demon- 
strated they  feel  about  the  laws  of  our 
States?  In  an  attempt  to  get  the  answer 
to  that  question,  I  have  written  a  letter 
to  Hon.  David  Acheson,  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  calling  these 
facts  to  his  attention.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing, Indeed,  to  learn  whether  these  peo- 
ple will  be  subjected  to  equal  justice 
under  the  law,  as  has  been  meted  out  to 
others  who  have  committed  the  same 
offense. 

For  the  information  of  the  House,  I 
am  Including  herewith  a  copy  of  my  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Acheson. 

Congress  or  the  Untted  States, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  17,  1964. 
Hon.  David  C.  Acheson, 
U.S.  Attorney,  District  of  Columbia. 
U.S.  Courthouse.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Achescn:  On  the  CBS  te'.evlslon 
and  CBS  radio  networks.  Sunday,  February 
16,  1964,  James  Farmer,  national  director 
of  the  Congress  of  Racl.'l  Equality,  made  the 
following  statement  with  reference  to  the 
civil  rights  bill: 

"We  had  lobbyists  from  CORE  In  Wash- 
ington talking  w.th  Congresmen  and  de- 
manding that  they  vote  on  the  bill  and  vote 
for  the  strong  legislation.  We  will  be  doing 
the  same  In  the  Senate.  We  wUl  have  even 
more  lobbyists  and,  Lf  necessary,  there  will 
be  direct  action." 

I  am  Informed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  neither  James  Farm- 


er nor  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality  have 
registered  In  accordance  with  section  267  of 
title   2  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Perhaps  you  will  want  to  initiate  an  in- 
vestigation to  determine  whether  there  has 
been  a  violation  of  the  law  In  this  Instance. 
I  would  appreciate  your  Informing  me  of  your 
findings. 

Thanking  you,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Bell  WnxiAits. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES—MAN OR  MOUSE? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unan'mous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Times  of  yesterday  carried 
a  story  on  the  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  the  case  of  Wesberry  against 
Sanders,  where  the  Supreme  Court  takes 
unto  itself  the  right  to  determine  the 
qualifications  of  Members  of  Congress. 
This  article  Is  headed : 

High  Court's  New  Role 
The    decision    on    congressional    districts 
points  up  Its  enlarged  role   In  the   govern- 
ment structure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  acting  under  the  threat 
of  this  decision,  the  State  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Georgia  passed  a  redistrict- 
Ing  bill  25  minutes  after  midnight  on  the 
last  day  allowed,  only  to  pick  up  today's 
paper  to  see  that.  In  all  likelihood,  their 
action  would  not  satisfy  the  Supreme 
Court  dictatorship. 

Our  colleagues  from  Texas  and  Mary- 
land are  under  the  gun  right  now. 
Shortly  the  rest  of  the  States  might  well 
be.  for  398  Members  of  the  435  In  this 
body  come  from  States  whose  districts 
are  illegal  according  to  the  only  yard- 
stick mentioned  in  the  Court's  opinion. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives must  once  and  for  all  serve  notice 
that  it  will  not  surrender  the  powers 
granted  to  it  under  the  Constitution. 

I  call  on  all  Members  to  urge  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  to  report,  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  House  Resolu- 
tion 628  and  House  Resolution  629,  which 
I  introduced  on  February  19  and  copies 
of  which  appear  on  page  3170  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  that  date. 

By  adopting  these  resolutions  we 
would  tell  the  Supreme  Court  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  the  Constitution 
provides  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  qualifica- 
tion of  its  Members.  If  there  is  need  to 
require  equal  and  contiguous  districts, 
we  should  follow  the  constitutional  ap- 
proach and  have  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives work  its  will  in  this  area.  Under 
this  approach  the  disruptive  effect  of 
action  by  the  Supreme  Court  would  be 
avoided. 

In  fact,  until  1929,  following  each  cen- 
sus the  law  passed  by  the  Congress  pro- 
vided for  contiguous  districts  of  some- 
what equal  population.  There  is  no  rea- 
son for  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
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pay  any  attention  whatsoever  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  area, 
for  the  Constitution  provides : 

Each  House  la  the  Judge  of  the  elections, 
returns,  and  quallflcatlons  of  Its  own  Mem- 
bers. 

The  House  has  jealously  guarded  this 
power  with  regard  to  contested  elections. 
Seating  of  a  Member  is  never  determined 
by  the  courts,  but  by  the  House  Itself. 

To  adhere  to  the  Court's  usurpation 
of  ix)wer  would  make  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  party  to  its  own  destruc- 
tion. If  we  do  not  stand  up  now.  truly 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  deserve 
to  be  listed  as  nothing  but  a  rubber  stamp 
for  the  executive  and  judiciary,  to  be 
belittled  on  every  hand  by  anyone  who 
wishes. 

THE  "DONT  BE  BEASTLY  TO 

CASTRO" SCHOOL 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.    Mr.  Speaker. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 

House  for  I  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks,  and  to  Include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr  Speak- 
er. Columnist  William  S.  White  has 
informed  the  "dont  be  beastly  to  Castro" 
school  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  our  Government  move 
ahead  with  the  foreign  aid  cutoffs  and 
other  steps  to  tighten  the  economic 
blockade  against  Cuba.  He  points  out 
that  this  is  just  the  beginning,  not  the 
end.  of  our  determination  to  stop  our 
"friends  and  allies"  from  further 
strengthening  Castro. 

Mr.  White  concludes  his  column  by 
pointing  out  that  those  who  are  against 
economic  sanctions  against  Castro  are 
also  against  any  form  of  effective  action. 
"If  we  are  not  to  try  to  bring  him  down 
through  economic  sanctions,  what  sanc- 
tions are  left."  Mr.  White  asks.  "What, 
indeed  is  actually  the  policy  of  the  'don't 
be  beastly  to  Castro  school?'  What  is 
it.  despite  all  the  fine  talk,  but  perma- 
nent appeasement?" 

I  ask  that  this  entire  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  Don't  Be  Beastly  School 
(By  William  S.  White) 
Notwithstanding  all  the  shrill  laments  of 
the  don't  be  beastly  to  Castro  school,  the 
U.S.  Government  Is  going  right  ahead  In 
determination  to  do  something  real  about  the 
standing  menace  of  the  armed  Communist 
beachhead  that  Is  Cuba. 

President  Johnson's  action  In  cutting  off 
military  aid  to  countries  persisting  In  t  adlng 
with  Mr.  Castro  Is  only  the  first  step.  Pre- 
dictably, a  howl  of  protest  Is  going  up  from 
certain  political  and  editorial  quarters. 
These  Invariably  find  something  wrong  In 
any  elTort  anywhere  to  put  any  genuine 
squeeze  upon  Mr.  Castro  or  upon  those  Ill- 
advised  Western  allies  who  are  steadily 
strengthening  a  Cuban  economy  which  the 
United  States  Is  trying  so  hard  to  weaken. 
Of  course,  most  of  these  critics  not  only 
encouraged  Mr.  Castro's  "democratic  revolu- 
tion" In  the  first  place  but  also  stooged  for 
him  long  after  It  had  become  Indisputable 
that  he  was  the  head  of  a  Soviet-dominated 
vanguard  In  this  hemisphere.     They  have  an 


Investment  In  a  mortal  error  of  previous 
Judgment  Frantically  they  are  still  pro- 
tecting that  Investment 

The  fact  Is  that  this  one  long-delayed  step 
against  Castroism — the  curtailment  of  aid 
to  Castro  helpers— is  the  beginning  and  not 
the  end  The  Johnson  administration  has 
not  the  slightest  Intention  to  sit  down  and 
let  Mr  Castro  be  further  entrenched  The 
coming  months  will  see  not  less  but  more 
thrusts  to  tighten  the  screws  on  Cuba 
Certain  additional  measures,  indeed,  are  al- 
ready In  preparation. 

oimcs  crrE  election 
The  central  motive  Is  nothing  less  than 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  oi 
Latin  America  But  some  critics  are  sug- 
gesting that  the  true  reason  is  only  that 
this  Is  a  presidential  election  year  Even  If 
this  were  so.  as  It  Is  not.  then  so  what?  It 
Is  not  easy  to  see  what  Is  wrong  with  a 
decent  response  by  a  democratic  gove  nment 
to  the  undoubted  sentiment  of  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  that  wrist- 
tapping  is  no  longer  a  proper  way  to  deal 
with  Castroism. 

In  the  meantime,  and  pending  the  full  de- 
velopment of  other  steps  against  Castro 
Cuba,  the  objections  to  cutting  off  military 
aid  to  such  determined  traders  with  Mr 
Castro  as  Britain  and  France  are  worth  ex- 
amining. 

It  Is  complained  that  the  military  aid  In- 
volved Is  small,  anyhow  True  It  Is  com- 
plained that  this  Is  a  harsh  business  Indi- 
cating that  our  aid  program  to  foreign  coun- 
tries might  have  some  dreadful  •string"  at- 
tached to  It.  True;  and  why  not?  Are  vital 
American  Interests  to  be  eternally  waived  lest 
someb.)dy  be  able  to  say  that  for  once  we  are 
committing  the  crime  of  trying  to  look  after 
ourselves — and  of  others  too  weak  to  look 
after  themselves? 

ALLIED    TRADE    HELD    VTTAL 

It  is  complained  that  Allied  trade  with 
Cuba  Is  in  any  case  a  small  affair.  Basically 
untrue,  because  misleading  It  Is  small  In 
a  relative  way.  But  It  Is  large  and  danger- 
ous In  a  more  real  sense.  For  when  heavy 
equipment  such  as  buses  and  airplanes  are 
sent  to  Mr.  Castro  they  are  easing  his  great- 
est single  problem— the  problem  of  a  collaps- 
ing transportation  system.  It  Is  no  great 
secret  that  when  a  dictator  has  a  good  trans- 
portation system  ready  to  move  troops  and 
weapons  about  quickly  he  can  crush  revolu- 
tionary movements  that  otherwise  might  well 
crush  him. 

It  Is  said  that  the  United  States  Itself  sells 
wheat  to  Russia,  so  why  shouldn't  Brltoln 
and  the  others  send  heavy  equipment  to 
Cuba?  The  answer  Is  easy,  except  to  those 
who  have  never  been  willing  to  support  an 
actual  blow  to  Mr.  Castro  and  never  will  be. 
Wheat  Is  to  eat,  and  this  Government  Itself 
Is  not  attempting  to  halt  any  sale  of  food 
to  Cuba  But  machines  of  all  kinds  are  Mr. 
Castro's  greatest  need  In  maintaining  his 
grip  on  the  Island,  for  machines  are  almost 
as  Important  to  him  now  as  shooting  weap- 
ons. 

Finally,  most  of  those  who  object  to  any 
Interruption  of  trade  with  Mr.  Castro  also 
object,  and  most  vlolenUy.  to  any  sort  of 
military  measure  against  him.  for  any  reason, 
any  time.  If  we  are  not  to  try  to  bring  him 
down  through  economic  sanctions,  what 
sanctions  are  left?  What.  Indeed.  Is  actually 
the  policy  of  the  dont-be-beastly-to-Castro 
school?  What  Is  It.  despite  all  the  fine  Ulk. 
but  permanent  appeasement? 


HOW   TO   TEACH   OUR   CHILDREN 
WITHOUT   REALLY   TRYING 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.     Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 


The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.       OLSEN       of       Montana.     Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  the  oversea  teachers 
received  a  raise  across  the  board  of  $100. 
This  increase  was  for  the  period  of  1963- 
64  school  year.    This  has  been  the  first 
increase  in  oversea  dependents  schools 
salary  schedule  since  September   1960. 
At  that  time  starting  salaries  were  fixed 
at  rates  equal  to  those  paid  teachers  in 
large  U.S.  school  systems  in  September 
1959.    This  was  in  line  with  a  law  passed 
in  1959  by  the  Congress.  Public  Law  86- 
91.  Defense  Department  Overseas  Teach- 
ers  Pay    and    Per.sonnel   Practices   Act. 
The  directive  issued  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Deferise  which  established  the 
September  1960  salary  rates  recognized 
this  schedule.    This  directive,  the  salary 
determination  procedures,  has  not  been 
followed  because  funds  have  not  been 
provided. 

If  the  salary  directive  had  been  fully 
implemented,  the  starting  salaries  of 
oversea  teachers  would  be  at  least  96 
percent  higher  in  1962-63  than  they  are. 
As  a  group  oversea  teachers  have  lost 
more  than  $4  million  in  the  past  3  years 
by  the  failure  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  pay  the  salaries  rightfully  due 
them.  During  this  period  that  teachers' 
salaries  have  stood  still  other  civilian 
Federal  employees  have  had  two  pay 
raises  averaging  13  percent.  It  is  no 
wonder  the  annual  teacher  resignation 
rate  overseas  is  over  three  times  the  na- 
tional average. 

Public  Law  86-91,  the  Oversea  Teach- 
ers Pay  and  Personnel  Practices  Act. 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  issue 
regulations  governing  "the  fixing  of  the 
rates  of  basic  compensation  of  teaching 
positions  in  relation  to  the  rates  of  basic 
compensation  for  similar  positions  in  the 
United  States."  and  not  in  excess  of 
salaries  paid  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

These  regulations,  when  issued  In 
August  1960  provided  that  the  amounts 
of  salaries  were  to  be  established  in  re- 
lation to  salaries  paid  teachers  in  U.S. 
urban  school  jurisdictions  of  100,000 
population  and  over. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  not 
implemented  its  salary  formula  since 
1960-61.  the  NEA  research  division  has 
provided  each  year  the  basic  survey  data 
expected  by  the  formula. 

This  years  findings  indicate  that  the 
arithmetic  average  of  the  salary  for  be- 
ginning or  first-year  teachers  in  the 
bachelor's  degree  salary  class  in  the 
salary  schedule  of  urban  school  dis- 
tricts of  lOD.OOO  population  or  more  is 
$4,693.  The  average  step-rate  increases 
based  upon  experience  are  $201. 

The  table  on  the  next  page  compares 
the  schedule  used  in  the  oversea  schools 
this  year,  with  the  recent  $100  raise  in- 
cluded, with  the  survey  data  for  1962-63 
and  1963-64  and  with  the  schedule  In 
effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
1963-64  for  public  school  teachers  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

On  January  17.  1963,  the  Department 
of  Defense  asked  Congress  for  a  modest 
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increase  of  less  than  2  percent  in  the 
funding  of  its  oversea  schools  for  1963-64. 
This  request,  even  if  authorized  by  the 
Congress,  would  be  insufficient  to  bring 
about  the  justified  pay  increase  for 
teachers  and  the  educational  improve- 
ments long  recommended  by  the  Over- 
seas Education  Association,  the  National 


Education  Association,  and  the  recent 
survey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  urge  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  Improve  their 
school  facilities,  unify  the  administra- 
tion of  the  schools,  strengthen  its  edu- 
cational program,  and  pay  the  teachers 
a  professional  salary. 


Salary  schedule  comparisons  wtth  oversea  teachers'  schedule 


8abU7  class 


Bachelor 'f  degree. 


Schedule  in 

DOD  oversea 

schools, 

1962-03 


(a) iKieS 

(b) '4.380 

1 4,835 

2 i720 

8 4.905 

4 6,090 

a 5,275 

6 5.4«0 

7 5,645 

8 5.830 

• 6,015 


Master's  degrae. 


St- 

1.... 

a... . 

4.... 

7.... 
9.... 


Master's  degree  plus  30. 


■4.365 
•4.550 
4.736 
4.020 
6.106 
6,290 
6,475 
6,660 
8,846 
«,0S0 
«,216 


4.416 


AveratiP  schedule 

in  lartte  urbpn 

school  districts, 

1962-63 


(b) "4,650 

1 

2 

S 

4 

6 

6-.... 
7 


4.835 
6,020 
6.206 
5,890 
6,676 
6,760 
6,946 

8 6,130 

9 6.316 


1 K&49 

2 4.746 

3 4.941 

4 5,137 

5 5.333 

6 8,629 

7 6,725 

8 5,921 

9 6,117 

10 6,318 

11 6,509 

12 6.705 

13 «6,905 


1 4,903 

2 6,108 

3 8,313 

4 6,818 

6 6,723 

6 6,928 

7 6.133 

8 6,838 

9 6,543 

10 6,748 

11 6,953 

12 7,188 

13 7,863 

14 7,668 

1 6,488 

2 8,b86 

3 6,919 

4 6,435 

6 6,385 

6 6,618 

7 6,861 

8 7.084 

9 7,317 


Sslfirv  schedule 
in  District  of  Co- 
lumbia schools, 
1963-64 


10- 
11. 
12. 
IS. 
14. 


7.650 
7,783 
8,016 
8,249 
'8,480 


1 $5,000 

2 5.260 

3 8.520 

4 6.735 

5 6.950 

6 6.166 

7 6.380 

8 6.595 

9 6,810 

10 7.025 

11 7.240 

12 7.455 

13 7.670 

(X) '8,190 

(y) '8.710 

1 5.500 

2 5,760 

3 6.020 

4 6,235 

5 6,450 

6 6,665 

7 6,880 

8 7,095 

9 7,310 

10 7,526 

11 7.740 

12 7,966 

18. 8,170 

(X) '8,690 

(y)  '9,210 

1 6,700 

2 5,960 

8 6.220 

4 6,435 

8 6,650 

6 6,865 

7 7,080 

8 7,295 

9 7,510 

10 7,728 

11 7,940 

12 8,156 

13 8.370 

(X) '8.890 

(y) '9.410 


Averatre  schedule 

In  larfte  urban 

school  districts. 

1963-64 


1 $4,693 

2 4,894 

3 5,095 

4 5,296 

6 5,497 

fi 5.698 

7 5,899 

8 6,100 

9 6.301 

10 6,502 

11 6,703 

12 6.904 

13 «7, 101 


1 5.064 

2 5.277 

3 5.490 

4 5,703 

6 5.916 

6 6.129 

7.- 6.342 

8 6,5,')5 

9  6,768 

10 8.981 

11 7.194 

12 7.407 

13 7.620 

14 '7,829 

1 6,661 

2 5,899 

8 6,137 

4 6,375 

5 6,613 

6 6,851 

7 7,089 

8 7,327 

9 7,666 

10 7,803 

11 8,041 

12 8.279 

13 8,617 

14 '8,766 


■Steps  (a)  and  (b)  on  DOD  schedules  are  used  for  teachers  not  possessing  the  minimum  qualiflcatlons  of  2  years' 
experience  and  required  degree.  .^  jc~a 

*  Final  step  Includes  adjustment  (more  or  less  than  other  Increments)  to  reach  average  scheduled  maximum  in 
average  numt)er  of  steps. 

•  Step  (x)  granted  after  15  yean  of  servioe  and  step  (y)  after  18  years. 


LIMITING  IMPORTS  OF  BEEF 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  announcement  by  the  Agriculture 
Department  and  State  Department  con- 
cerning an  agreement  with  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  limiting  the  Imports  of  beef 
into  this  country  has  not  caused  the 
exuberance  among  persons  in  the  cattle 
industry  that  was  hoped. 

As  early  as  last  April  I  introduced  leg- 
islation concerning  this  problem  as  did 
many  other  Members  of  Congress.  There 
is  no  need  to  review  the  history  of  this 
legislation  as  most  Members  are  fully 
aware  that  no  hearings  were  granted  so 
that  the  subject  matter  might  be  brought 
out  Into  the  open. 


From  that  time  on  I,  along  with  other 
Members,  have  been  calling  upon  the 
administration  to  do  something  about 
the  beef  import  problem.  As  many  Mem- 
bers know  it  was  months  before  either 
the  Agriculture  Department  or  the  State 
Department  even  acknowledged  that  the 
imports  of  meats  Into  this  country  had 
any  effect  on  our  domestic  market.  Very 
frankly,  about  the  only  good  which  has 
come  out  of  this  recent  agreement  is  the 
acknowledgement  by  our  Government 
that  the  problem  is  one  of  concern  and 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  protect  our 
own  American  citizens. 

Once  more.  In  the  signing  of  this  agree- 
ment, it  is  apparent  to  many  of  us  that 
the  administration  is  more  concerned 
with  creating  an  image  than  they  are  in 
actually  solving  the  problem. 

It  was  very  disturbing  to  me  to  learn 
that  In  the  agreement  entered  into  the 
2  highest  years  in  the  history  were  used 
as  selecting  the  average  for  a  limitation 
base  for  1964  imports.  I  think  it  only 
fair  that  we  again  ask  Is  this  a  siurender 


to  external  pressures  on  our  part,  and  is 
this  another  example  where  the  cattle 
producers  of  America  are  being  used  as 
pawns  in  this  international  game  of 
chess? 

We  have  been  told  repeatedly  that  if 
legislative  action  was  taken  to  correct 
the  situation  it  would  create  bad  feel- 
ings with  other  nations  and  that  the 
problem  should  best  be  solved  by  volun- 
tary agreement.  None  of  us  can  take 
issue  with  this  approach  if  in  working 
out  voluntary  agreements  it  did  not  work 
to  the  detriment  of  our  own  citizens. 

I  think  it  should  further  be  pointed  out 
to  the  Members  of  this  body  that  while 
it  is  true  there  have  been  some  limita- 
tions placed  upon  the  imports  of  meat 
that  it  is  also  significant  that  It  would 
appear  there  is  a  real  defect  in  this  agree- 
ment.   I  shall  attempt  to  explain. 

Under  this  agreement  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  propose  to  limit  exports  to 
the  United  States  of  beef  and  veal  "in  all 
forms  except  canned,  cured,  and  cooked 
meat  and  live  animals."  Granted  that  in 
this  category  at  the  present  time  it  may 
represent  only  a  minor  portion  of  the 
Imports  from  these  two  countries,  never- 
theless, it  would  seem  to  me.  that  these 
products  should  have  been  excluded  from 
the  base  because  of  the  effect  it  might 
have  in  setting  precedents  in  further 
negotiations  with  other  countries. 

Furthermore.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  since  this  agreement  fails  to  place 
any  limitation  at  all  on  canned,  cured,  or 
cooked  meat  Imported  into  this  country, 
if  past  experience  means  anything  we  can 
look  for  a  rapid  increase  in  imports  of 
this  type  of  meat. 

I  think  it  also  rather  interesting  that 
when  the  State  Department  made  their 
news  release  concerning  this  agreement 
this  matter  of  canned  meats  was  not 
mentioned.  Are  we  again  seeing  an  ex- 
ample of  managed  news  and  are  we  at- 
tempting to  kid  a  vital  segment  of  our 
American  society? 

In  addition  to  this  defect  in  the  agree- 
ment I  am  sure  I  share  the  disappoint- 
ment of  many  other  Members  that  in 
negotiating  we  did  not  Insist  that  some 
other  period  be  taken  as  a  base  in  arriv- 
ing at  the  amount  of  meat  which  could 
be  Imported.  By  taking  the  1962-63 
average,  which  was  the  highest  in  the 
history,  plus  the  fact  we  included  a  so- 
called  escalator  clause  in  which  Imports 
might  be  raised  on  a  percentage  basis  de- 
pending upon  the  total  amount  of  domes- 
tic consumption,  it  would  seem  we  have 
once  more  placed  our  own  people  at  a  de- 
cided disadvantage. 

It  is  my  understanding  already  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  the  Senate 
which  would  provide  a  base  of  limitation 
representative  by  the  average  of  the  last 
5  years  of  Imports.  While  this  is  a 
rather  different  approach  than  my  origi- 
nal bill  which  would  have  increased 
tariffs  if  the  imports  exceeded  the  aver- 
age of  the  past  5  years  it  would  seem  this 
new  idea,  as  expressed  in  the  Senate  b:ll, 
is  a  far  better  solution  than  what  has 
been  obtained  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

In  any  event  I  feel  the  time  has  come 
for  immediate  action  and  that  this  prob- 
lem should  be  met  head  on  lest  the  situa- 
tion this  year  becomes  worse. 
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MOVINO  COSTS  OF  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unsinimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  reimburse- 
ment of  certain  moving  expenses  of  em- 
ployees transferred  in  the  interest  of  the 
Government  to  a  different  geographical 
location  and  to  authorize  payment  of 
expenses  for  storage  of  household  goods 
and  personal  effects  of  civilian  employees 
assigned  to  isolated  duty  stations  within 
the  continental  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  purpose  today  is  to 
explain  the  purpose  and  justification  in 
detaU  of  my  bill. 

PURPOSE 

To  reduce  the  financial  losses  of  em- 
ployees transferred  in  the  interest  of  the 
Government,  thereby  increasing  the  ac- 
ceptance of  transfers  by  employees  with 
consequent  benefit  to  the  morale  and 
eflBciency  of  the  Federal  work  force. 

JUSTIFICATION 

The  Federal  Government  frequently 
needs  to  transfer  its  employees  from  one 
place  to  another.  Sometimes  this  is 
necessary  because  of  changes  in  program, 
workload,  or  organization,  or  because 
persons  qualified  to  do  the  work  are  not 
available  locally.  Certain  career  sys- 
tems, such  as  the  Forest  Service,  depend 
on  progressive  geographical  movement 
of  employees  to  positions  of  increasing 
responsibility.  Some  types  of  work,  such 
as  bank  examining,  require  periodic 
moves  of  personnel  In  the  Interest  of 
maintaining  objectivity.  In  short,  for 
numerous  good  reasons  it  is  in  the  Gov- 
emments  interest  to  be  able  to  shift 
personnel  readily  from  place  to  place. 

Under    current    legislative    authority, 
the  Government  pays  for  some  of  the 
basic    costs    of    moving    its   employees, 
for  example,  transportation  of  the  em- 
ployee,  his  family,   and  his  household 
goods.    There  is  ample  evidence  to  indi- 
cate that  for  most  employees  these  pay- 
ments fall  substantially  short  of  cover- 
ing   all   the   necessary   and   reasonable 
expenses    related    to    moving.    Under- 
standably,  this   leads  to   reluctance  to 
move     When  employees  are  unable  or 
unwilling     to     transfer.     Government's 
efficiency  drops  and  its  costs  go  up.    Be- 
sides losing  the  services  of  experienced 
employees,  agencies  may  have  to  pro- 
mote less  well-qualified  people  or  spend 
extra  time  and  money  to  find.  hire,  and 
tra'n  new  people  to  do  the  work.     When 
employees  do  make  the  transfers  they 
often  suffer,  in  addition  to  the  incon- 
venience and  the  emotional  stress  of  an 
undesired  move,  direct  financial  losses 
which  they  have  no  way  of  recovering. 
Agencies  say  that  the  certain  prospect  of 
financial  losses  which  the  employee  can 
ill  afford  frequently  tips  the  scale  against 
the  experienced  employees  making  the 
move  his  agency  needs  to  have  him  make. 


There  is  also  a  question  of  equity  in- 
volved. When  the  Government  initiates 
an  employee  move  and  expects  to  bene- 
fit from  it.  it  is  not  fair  to  the  employee 
to  make  him  pay  substantial  sums  for 
expenses  which  are  not  reimbursed 
under  existing  law. 

HOW     MUCH     DO    EMPLOYEES    LOSE? 

To  obtain  recent  information  on  mov- 
ing costs,  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
with  the  cooperation  of  a  number  of 
Federal  agencies,  conducted  a  voluntary 
survey  of  the  expenses  of  more  than 
5.000  Federal  employees  moving  in  the 
United  States  in  fiscal  1962  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  Government.  The  re- 
sults showed  that  more  than  four  em- 
ployees in  five  lost  money  on  their  move. 
The  average  loss  was  $558.  A  signifi- 
cant number  of  respondents — 17  per- 
cent—lost more  than  $1,000. 

WHAT    WERE    THE    LOSSES    FOR? 

Heaviest  losses  were  from  closing  costs 
on  the  sale  of  the  employees  old  home- 
average  $677— followed  by  closing  costs 
on  new  homes— average  $297— above 
normal  living  costs  of  employees  report- 
ing to  the  new  job  ahead  of  their  fami- 
lies—average $257— and  cost  of  tempo- 
rary quarters  for  the  family— average 
$134.  Other  types  of  losses  averaged 
§100  or  less  and  included  cost  of  house- 
hunting trips,  above  normal  food  and 
lodging  costs  for  dependents,  trips  to  the 
old  home  to  help  move,  and  losses  on 
shipment  of  household  goods — one  re- 
spondent in  five,  with  dependents, 
shipped  goods  in  excess  of  the  7,000- 
pound  limit  for  reimbursement.  None  of 
these  losses  typically  incurred  by  em- 
ployees are  reimbursable  under  existing 
law.  In  addition,  employees  reported 
many  other  incidental  or  unforeseen  ex- 
penses not  included  in  the  figures  given 
above. 

WHAT    IS    DONE    FOB    OTHERS? 

The  Government  already  provides  a 
special  relocation  allowance,  equal  to  the 
basic  monthly  allowance  for  quarters, 
for  members  of  the  unformed  services 
whose  dependents  move  when  the  man 
has  a  permanent  change  of  station — 
Career  Incentive  Act  of  1955.  Public  Law 
20.  84th  Congress. 

The  Government  already  provides  for 
officers  and  employees  transferring  un- 
der the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  al- 
lowances and  reimbursement  covering 
many  expenses  of  the  kinds  that  pro- 
duced the  loss  figures  cited— 60  Stat. 
1025.  1026.  and  1027.  Legislation  passed 
in  the  86th  Congress  provides  other  civil- 
ian employees  assigned  to  foreign  areas 
with  special  transfer  allowances  for  ex- 
traordinary, necessary,  and  reasonable 
expenses,  not  otherwise  compensated 
for— Public  Law  86-707. 

Business,  too.  is  far  more  generous  in 
reimbursing  its  employees  for  company 
moves  than  is  the  Government  in  deal- 
ing with  its  civilian  employees.  As  peri- 
odic studies  by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  have  shown,  the  great 
majority  of  businesses  surveyed  reim- 
burse employees  for  such  items  as  travel 
expenses  of  the  family  and  temporary 
living  expenses.  In  addition,  other  al- 
lowances or  combinations  are  granted, 
especially  in  the  case  of  management  and 
professional  employees  who  frequently 


are  afforded  various  types  of  assistance 
in  disposing  of  homes  and  in  meeting 
other  expenses. 

The  financial  penalty  imposed  on  em- 
ployees who  move  at  Government  re- 
quest should  be  reduced.  The  burden  on 
employees  Is  substantial  and  far  less  as- 
sistance in  meeting  it  is  provided  civilian 
employees  transferred  within  the  United 
States  than  Is  provided  for  military  per- 
sormel.  persons  on  foreign  assignment, 
and  business  employees. 

ITEM   COVERAGE 

The  terms  of  the  proposed  legislation 
are  bread  enough  to  provide  needed 
fiexibility  within  the  types  of  expenses 
covered.  For  example,  the  bill  would 
eliminate  the  current  reimbvu-sable  limit 
of  7.000  pounds  on  shipment  of  house- 
hold goods,  now  exceeded  by  about  1  In 
5  persons  with  dependents.  Limits  could 
be  set  by  regulation  and  changed  from 
time  to  time  to  reflect  changes  In  living 
standards  so  as  not  to  penalize  employees 
for  normal  accumulation  of  household 
ffoods 

Under  the  bill  employees  moving  to 
isolated  locations  where  they  cannot  use 
their  household  goods  could  be  reim- 
bursed under  regulations  issued  by  their 
agency  for  up  to  3  years  storage  of  gocds 
In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum weight  the  employee  would  be 
entitled  to  move  under  the  regulations 
governing  moves  generally. 

Reimbursement  for  family  travel  could 
be  set  by  regulation  at  an  appropriate 
rate,  for  example,  one-half  the  regular 
per  diem  rate  for  the  spouse  plus  one- 
fourth  for  each  dependent.  Reimburse- 
ment for  temporary  living  expenses  could 
be  structured  according  to  a  similar 
scale,  with  additional  features  such  as 
diminishing  rates  over  a  30-day  period 
to  encourage  rapid  moves  to  permanent 
quarters. 

EMPLOYEE  COVERAGE 

The  proposed  legislation  would  not 
apply  to  Foreign  Service  officers  or  to 
other  employees  transferring  to  foreign 
areas.  Other  groups  excluded  are:  In- 
termittently employed  experts  and  con- 
sultants on  per  diem  pay;  employees 
transferring  in  their  own  interest;  and 
all  other  persons  not  entitled  to  Govern- 
ment-paid travel. 

ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

Regulations  for  administration  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  Including  the 
method  and  amount  of  reimbursements 
and  who  would  be  eligible  to  receive 
them,  would  be  Issued  for  the  President 
by  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
who  prescribes  other  regulations  under 
the  Administrative  Expenses  Act.  For 
Interagency  moves,  the  head  of  the 
agency  to  which  the  move  Is  made  would 
determine  whether  a  transfer  Is  In  the 
Government's  Interest. 

Administrative  experience  and  chang- 
ing times  may  necessitate  periodic 
changes  in  the  method  and  amount  of 
reimbursements  authorized.  The  over- 
all sums  involved  would,  of  course,  be 
controlled  by  Congress  through  the  ap- 
propriation piocess.  But  as  has  been  in- 
dicated, the  language  of  the  bill  is 
flexible  enough  so  that  changes  In  the 
payments  themselves  could  be  accom- 
plished by  regulation. 
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ESTIMATED  COSTS 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  July  25.  1956,  70  Stat  652— 
5  use.  642a— we  estimate  the  Govern- 
ment-wide cost  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion for  the  first  year  after  enactment 
at  about  $3  million.  This  figure  is  based 
on  cost  data  obtained  from  the  moving 
expense  study,  as  applied  to  an  estimated 
35,000  employees  relocated  each  year  in 
the  interest  of  the  Government.  It  as- 
sumes a  structure  of  payments  such  as 
that  indicated  in  Item  coverage  above 
and  a  continuation  of  the  pattern  of 
moves  as  to  distance,  family  size,  time  in 
temporary  quarters,  and  so  on  as  found 
in  our  survey.  Costs  for  the  following 
4  years  are  dependent  on  the  extent  to 
which  agencies  will  find  It  necessary  to 
transfer  personnel  from  one  locality  to 
another,  but  are  not  expected  to  exceed 
the  first  year's  cost  estimate. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  not  in- 
volve any  expenditure  for  personal  serv- 
ices. Funds  to  make  reimbursements  au- 
thorized by  the  proposed  legislation 
would  be  secured  by  the  individual  agen- 
cies through  their  regular  appropriation 
requests  to  the  Congress.  When  spread 
over  the  many  Federal  agencies  which 
are  authorized  to  transfer  employees, 
these  added  costs  would  not  be  such  that 
they  would  require  additional  funds  to 
be  budgeted.  In  other  words,  the  dif- 
ferences In  cost  would  be  too  minor  in 
any  one  place  to  Involve  anything  but 
the  most  nominal  budget  Impact. 


GOVERNMENT  CENSORSHIP  ON 
SOVIET  TRADE 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker  a 
move  which  bears  all  the  earmarks  of 
Government  censorship  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  announcement  that 
beginning  April  1,  1964,  it  will  discon- 
tinue publication  of  the  dally  list  of  ex- 
port licenses  issued  by  the  Department. 

The  daily  list,  entitled  "Export  U- 
censes  Approved  and  Reexportations 
Authorized."  provides  day-to-day  infor- 
mation on  licenses  Issued  by  the  Com- 
merce Department  outlining  the  type  of 
commodities,  their  value,  and  the  desti- 
nation of  exports  authorized,  including 
exports  to  Communist  nations. 

The  practical  effect  of  ceasing  this 
publication  would  be  to  deny  the  public 
access  to  this  data  on  a  timely  basis  for 
there  is  no  other  similar  source  from 
which  it  is  available. 

As  I  mentioned  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  February  17.  1964  in 
commenting  on  this  action  by  the  Com- 
merce Department,  the  only  reason  cited 
by  the  Department  for  wanting  to  dis- 
continue the  list  is  because  of  its  work- 
load and  the  cost  of  the  daily  list,  which 
has  been  alleged  to  be  $25,000  a  year. 

I  have  been  and  continue  to  be  all  for 
economy  In  Government,  but  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  the  Department  can  be 
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seriously  concerned  about  the  cost  of 
putting  out  this  publication  when  It  has 
pending  before  Congress  a  request  for 
$919  million  to  operate  the  Department 
for  fiscal  year  1965.  including  a  request 
for  $8,203,000  for  printing  and  reproduc- 
tion work. 

In  addition,  can  the  Department's 
claim  that  It  needs  to  save  tax  money  on 
publishing  this  list  be  valid  In  view  of  its 
role  in  the  arranging  of  special  subsidies 
to  grain  companies  of  $2.8  million  to 
help  sell  wheat  to  the  U.S.S.R.?  These 
subsidies  represent  expenditures  in  ad- 
dition to  the  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
regular  export  subsidies  involved  in  the 
wheat  sales. 

In  1961,  shortly  before  publication  of 
the  daily  export  license  list  was  begim  it 
was  reported  that  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Hodges  said  with  regard  to  the 
decision  to  publish  information  con- 
cerning granting  of  export  licenses.  "It 
would  be  consistent  with  the  total  na- 
tional interest"  to  end  the  secrecy  policy. 
Later,  in  October  of  1961.  Secretary 
Hodges  told  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Export  Control,  on  which  It  was  my 
privilege  to  serve : 

I  Instituted  some  months  ago  the  practice 
of  issuing  a  daUy  report  on  export  licenses 
approved  by  the  Department.  These  reports 
give  the  fundamental  data  necessary  to  en- 
able anyone  to  know  what  his  Government 
Is  authorizing  for  export,  to  what  country 
and  In  what  quantity  or  value. 

What  has  changed?  Is  not  it  still 
consistent  with  the  total  national  interest 
to  publish  this  Information?  Is  not  It 
still  important  for  the  people  to  know 
what  their  Government  is  authorizing 
for  export?     I  firmly  believe  it  is. 

There  seems  no  other  conclusion  but 
that  the  decision  to  discontinue  publish- 
ing the  daily  export  license  list  is  a  thinly 
veiled  attempt  to  stem  public  criticism  of 
exports  to  the  Communist  bloc.  It  could 
welLbe  the  forerunner  of  attempts  to 
greatly  expand  such  trade  under  cover 
of  a  news  blackout. 

I  have  written  to  both  President  John- 
K)n  and  to  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Hodges  expressing  my  position  that  the 
public  has  a  right  to  this  information  and 
requesting  that  publication  of  the  daUy 
lists  continue. 

I  have  also  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  today  a  joint  resolution 
which  would  require  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  continue  publication  of  the 
daily  export  license  list.   Under  the  terms 
of  the  resolution,  the  daily  list  would  be 
continued,  containing  information  as  to 
the  country  of  destination,   the  dollar 
value,  and  a  commodity  description  re- 
lating to  export  licenses  issued.    In  addi- 
tion, the  resolution  would  require  publi- 
cation of  the  name  of  the  person,  firm 
organization,  or  other  entity  to  which 
export  licenses  are  granted. 
The  text  of  my  resolution  follows: 
Whereas    the   United    SUtes    Secretary   of 
Commerce  Issues  a  dally  export  license  list 
entitled.  "Export  Licenses  Approved  and  Re- 
exportations Authorized"  which  contains  in- 
formation relating  to  the  country  of  destina- 
tion,  total   dollar    value,   and    a    commodity 
description  pertaining  to  export  licenses  Is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  authoriz- 
ing   exportation    of    commodities,    products, 
and  technical  data  to  other  nations.  Includ- 
ing Communist  nations;  and 
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Whereas  the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
announced  that  as  of  April  1,  1964.  It  plans 
to  discontinue  issuance  of  this  daUy  export 
license  list;  and 

Whereas  this  dally  export  license  list  con- 
tains information  and  data  concerning  ex- 
port licenses  granted  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  the  American  public  Is  entitled 
to  know; and 

Whereas  there  Is  no  other  source  from 
which  the  American  public  can  obtain  timely 
export  licensing  Information:   Therefore  be 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
tn  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Is  hereby  directed  to  continue 
Issuance  on  a  dally  basis  of  the  publication 
entitled,  "Export  Licenses  Approved  and  Re- 
exportations Authorized."  The  Secretary  is 
hereby  further  directed  to  Include  In  this 
publication.  In  addition  to  a  commodity  de- 
scription, total  doUar  value  designation,  and 
country  of  destination  for  each  license  Issued 
authorizing  exportatlons  to  other  countries, 
the  name  of  each  person,  firm,  organization 
or  other  entity  to  which  such  an  export 
license  Is  granted. 

I  Sincerely  solicit  the  interest  and  sup- 
port of  the  Congress  for  this  resolution. 
Two  basic  issues  are  involved.  Govern- 
ment censorship  of  information  and 
trade  with  the  Communist  bloc.  Both 
of  these  are  vital  to  the  security  and  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation  and  its  citizens. 


ALL-OUT  WAR  ON  POVERTY 


Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not 
heard  of  anyone  who  opposed  a  war  on 
poverty  any  more  than  I  have  heard  of 
anyone  supporting  sin  or  being  against 
purity,  motherhood,  and  so  forth.  The 
question  is  what  to  do  about  unemploy- 
ment and  substandard  living.  Some- 
thing more  I  hope  than  practicing  aus- 
terity by  turning  out  lights  at  the  White 
House. 

The  problem  of  poverty  today  consists 
of  some  4  million  Americans  who  have  no 
jobs  and  30  million  people,  so  we  are  told, 
who  hve  in  families  where  incomes  are 
less  than  $3,000  a  year. 

A  solution  in  the  way  of  combating 
poverty — an  all-out  war  on  poverty  if  you 
will — is  wherein  the  rub  lies. 

The  most  frequent  suggestion  to  im- 
prove this  situation  offered  politicians 
here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  is  initiating 
accelerated  public  works  and  expending 
hundreds  of  millions  of  borrowed  Gov- 
ernment money  to  create  employment. 
The  Government  stimulates  construction 
and  when  the  work  is  completed  the 
workers  become  unemployed  again  and 
all  that  remains  is  more  debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  ways  to 
war  on  poverty  with  the  taxpayers' 
money  which  would  create  permanent 
additions  to  employment.  One  of  these 
which  could  take  at  least  100,000  persons 
off  the  rolls  of  the  unemployed  would 
be  for  the  Government  to  employ  Amer- 
ican nationals  abroad.  For  example, 
right  now  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
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is  hiring  Panamanian  policemen  to  pa- 
trol thp  Canal  Zone  and  protect  our  citi- 
zens and  property  Aside  from  the  pov- 
erty issue  one  wonders  what  these  for- 
eign nationals  would  do  in  the  face  of  a 
Panamanian  mob  In  any  event,  let  us 
recall  that  presently  there  are  11.000 
Panamanians  employed  by  us  In  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone  and  just  to  cite  one 
other  example.  3.000  Cubans  until  re- 
cently had  jobs  at  the  U.S.  naval  base  at 
Guantanamo. 

National  security  Interests  also  would 
be  better  served  If  our  State  Depart- 
ment used  American  Instead  of  foreign 
nationals  at  our  embassies  abroad 
After  all  It  Is  known  that  Russians  work- 
ing at  our  Embassy  In  Moscow  are  So- 
viet spies  and  are  members  of  their 
secret  police  while  the  Russians  them- 
selves employ  orily  their  own  nationals 
in  Soviet  embassies  including  the  one 
here  in  Washington.  DC. 

Combating  poverty  in  America,  of 
course,  goes  much  deeper  and  it  should 
be  recognized  too  that  employment  is  not 
necessarily  based  on  spending  vast  sums 
of  money  or  is  in  conflict  with  "frugal- 
ity "_if  I  may  borrow  this  word  from 
the  President's  message  to  Congress  of 
November  27.  1963. 

However,  addressing  myself  to  the 
proposed  all-out  war  on  txjverty  I  think 
it  can  be  shown  that  increased  Federal 
spending  is  not  the  answer  to  substand- 
ard living  in  America. 

Milton  Friedman,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Chicago,  for 
example,  in  his  book  'Capitalism  and 
Freedom"  says  that  in  the  year  1961 
payments  by  goverrunents  including 
Federal.  State,  and  local  programs  at 
all  levels  for  direct  welfare,  old-age  as- 
sistance, social  security,  price  supports. 
and  other  governmental  benefits  totaled 
$33  billion.  Using  Dr  Friedman's 
total  of  $33  billion  it  would  provide  an 
average  payment  of  $6  000  for  each  con- 
sumer unit — family— in  the  10  percent 
of  the  country  with  the  lowest  incomes, 
or  $3,000  per  family  in  20  percent 
of  the  country's  people  with  lowest  in- 
comes. 

Bear  in  mind  that  even  the  annual 
expenditure  of  this  vast  sum — which 
incidentally  does  not  include  many  ad- 
ditional billions  contributed  by  private 
sources — has  not  solved  the  problem  of 
poverty 

Let  us  not.  therefore,  seek  to  cure  the 
situation  with  more  of  the  same  treat- 
ment, but  rather  try  and  study  wherein 
is  the  present  waste  and  failure.  In- 
stead let  us  try  to  determine  how  to 
better  the  existing  programs  to  allevi- 
ate hunger,  sickness,  and  other  human 
needs  in  America. 

Adding  more  Federal  aid  and  assist- 
ance on  top  of  existing  uncoordinated 
and  unworkable  programs  is  not  the  real 
challenge  of  a  war  on  poverty  Rather 
it  is  redirecting  and  redistributing  a 
total  overall  sum  that  should  under  effi- 
cient and  frugal  administration — get- 
ting a  dollars  worth  for  each  dollar — 
take  care  of  all  the  needy  who  are 
worthy  of  being  helped 

Under  such  an  all-out  war  on  poverty 
there  would  be  savings  aplenty  to  the 


taxpayers.  I  am  sure,  in  addition  to  pro- 
viding sufficient  money  to  care  for  all 
Americans  who  need  help. 


DIGEST  OF  TAX  BILL  CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
a  digest  of  the  tax  bill  conference  report. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  very  shortly 
we  will  be  asked  to  corvslder  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  tax  bill.  In  order  to 
help  inform  my  colleagues  I  would  like  to 
include  as  a  part  of  these  remarks  the 
following  digest  of  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  a  good  analysis  of  the  bill  as  it 
now  stands. 

I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  20.  1964] 

CoNriREES  Agree  on  $11  5  Bno-ioN  Tax  Cut: 

Present  Capital  Gains  Rate  Is  RrrAiKB) — 

Acceptance   by   Both   Houses  Is  Expected 

Next  Week— March  Pat  To  Show  Eftect 

(By  Arlen  J.  Large) 
Washington — Congressional       negotiators 
carried  the  administration's  history-making 
$115  billion  tax-reduction  bill  to  the  thresh- 
old of  enactment. 

A  final  House-Senate  compromise  draft, 
agreed  to  yesterday.  Is  almost  sure  to  be 
the  version  sent  to  the  White  House  for  Presi- 
dent Johnsons  signature  next  week,  after 
routine  approvals  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress; these  probably  will  come  next  Tuesday 
or  Wednesday. 

I  dont  expect  any  trouble  In  getting  the 
conference  report  adopted."  said  Senator 
Long.  Democrat,  of  Louisiana.  1  of  the  14  law- 
m.\ Iters  who  smoothed  out  differences  be- 
tween separate  versions  of  the  bill  approved 
earlier  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  tax  cut  will  begin  showing  up  in  em- 
ployees' paychecks  early  next  month 

The  biggest  point  of  difference  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  was  settled  yesterday 
morning  when  the  conference  negotiators 
agreed  to  leave  unchanged  the  present  tax 
laws  treatment  of  capital  gains.  The  House 
bill  would  have  reduced  the  tax  on  long-term 
profits  from  the  sale  of  property,  but  the 
Senate's  resistance  to  changing  this  capital 
gains  rate  was  upheld,  as  expected,  by  the 
conferees 

The  measure,  the  result  of  more  than  a 
year  of  work  by  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
retains  the  rough  outlines  of  the  proposals 
submitted  by  President  Kennedy  in  January 
1963.  The  bill  cuts  individual  and  corporate 
tax  rates,  as  Mr  Kennedy  asked,  but  It  In- 
cludes few  of  the  stiff  revenue-recouping 
•reforms  "  he  wanted 

AVERAGE  CUT  or  19  PERCENT 


The  bill's  two-stage  reduction  will  cut  In- 
dividual tax  liabilities  by  an  average  of  20 
percent  when  fully  effective  In  1965  The 
handful  of  structural  reforms  unfavorable 
to  taxpayers  will  offset  a  fraction  of  these 
rate  cuts,  bringing  the  net  average  reduction 
In  liabilities  to  about  19  percent. 

The  final  bill  Is  more  generous  than  Mr 
Kennedy's  original  call  for  a  net  reduction 
of  $103  billion  In  Individual  and  corporate 
tax  liabilities  The  final  combination  of  rate 
cuts  and  reforms  contained  In  the  bill  wlU 
reduce  liabilities  by  nearly  $11.5  billion  an- 
nually when  the  measure  Is  fully  effective 
next  year 

It  Is  the  biggest  tax  reduction  In  US.  his- 
tory, and  It  marks  a  departure  from  previous 
fiscal  policy      Mr    Kennedy  proposed  It  at  a 


time  when  the  Pederal  budget  already  was  In 
the  red  and  expenditures  were  rising.  Mr. 
Kennedy,  and  President  Johnson  after  him. 
argued  that  the  cut  in  tax  rates  was  needed 
to  raise  the  economy  to  a  permanently  higher 
level  of  activity.  Presidential  eagerness  for 
the  tax  cut  relegated  to  second  priority  the 
structural  reforms  long  sought  by  liberal 
theorists. 

DIVIDEND    TAX    CREDIT    REPEALED 

Perhaps  the  biggest  single  victory  for  the 
tax  reformers  Is  the  bill's  two-step  repeal  of 
the  4-percent  tax  credit  on  dividend  Income, 
although  Congress  insisted  on  a  related  pro- 
vision that  softens  this  blow  to  stockholders. 
The  lawmakers  also  tightened  a  number  of 
other  tax  rules.  Including  those  affecting  ex- 
ecutive stock  options,  but  In  most  cases  Con- 
gress didn't  go  as  far  as  the  Treasury  had 
hoped  when  It  drafted  the  original  proposals. 
One  of  the  administration's  most  far- 
reaching  proposals— taxation  of  capital  gains 
at  death — Isn't  to  be  found  In  the  final  bill 
In  any  form.  And  Mr.  Kennedy's  widely  at- 
tacked request  to  limit  total  Itemized  deduc- 
Uons  to  amounts  that  exceed  5  percent  of 
a  taxpayer's  Income  has  been  reduced  to  an 
almost  unrecognizable  ban  on  deductions  for 
a  few  kinds  of  State  and  local  taxes. 

Throughout  Its  legislative  Journey,  the 
bill's  main  opposition  came  from  conserva- 
tives who  demanded  Federal  spending  be 
cut  sharply  before  taxes  were  reduced.  Re- 
publicans unsuccessfully  tried  to  attach 
spending  limits  to  the  bill  when  the  House 
passed  It  last  September. 

The  Senate's  work  on  the  bill  was  slowed 
late  last  year  by  conservatives  who  wanted 
acUon  delayed  until  the  President  submitted 
his  new  budget  In  January  Mr.  Johnson's 
surprise  forecast  of  slightly  reduced  Federal 
spending  In  the  coming  fiscal  year  helped 
win  the  cooperation  of  Finance  Committee 
Chairman  Ha«rt  Btrd  In  speeding  action  on 
the  measure;  the  veteran  Virginia  Demo- 
crat, however,  refused  to  vote  for  It.  The 
Senate  passed  the  bill  earlier  this  month 
after  narrowly  rejecting  a  Republican  effort 
to  make  It  a  vehicle  for  the  repeal  of  assorted 
Federal  excise  uxes. 

KIT  DECISIONS  LISTID 

Seven  members  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  seven  members  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  were  assigned 
to  reach  a  compromise  on  the  relatively 
minor  differences  between  the  two  bills.  In 
2  4  days  of  Intensive  work,  the  conferees 
made  these  key  decisions. 

Profits  from  the  sale  of  property  held  more 
than  6  months  will  continue  to  be  taxed  as 
before.  The  law  allows  sellers  of  the  prop- 
erty to  Include  only  50  percent  of  these 
profits  in  taxable  Income,  with  the  tax  on 
the  toUl  gain  limited  to  a  maximum  of  25 
percent.  House  bargainers  gave  up  their 
formula  of  cutting  the  capital  gains  inclu- 
sion rate  to  40  percent,  and  the  maximum 
Ux  to  21  percent,  for  property  held  more 
than  2  years. 

One  of  the  exUtlng  capital  gains  tax  rules 
win  be  liberalized.  Present  law  allows  a  net 
capital  loss  Incurred  In  a  given  year  to  be 
used  to  offset  as  much  as  $1,000  of  ordinary 
income  subject  to  tax.  If  the  actual  loss  ex- 
ceeds thU  annual  celling.  It  may  be  applied 
against  $1,000  of  ordinary  Income  In  each  of 
the  next  5  years,  but  no  longer  than  that. 
Senate  conferees  agreed  to  a  House  provision 
extending  the  capltol  loss  carryover,  for  an 
indefinite  number  of  years,  thtis  allowing 
an  annual  offset  of  as  much  as  $1,000  of 
ordinary  income  until  the  capital  loss  Is  ex- 
hausted The  provision  wlU  reduce  Treasury 
revenues  by  an  estimated  $30  million  an- 
nually. 

The  conferees  agreed  on  a  somewhat  lower 
celling,  starting  next  year,  on  tax-free  earn- 
ings of  Americans  residing  abroad  for  more 
than  3  years.  The  old  law  allows  these 
Americans  to  exclude  from  Income  subject  to 
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U.S.  tax  their  first  $35,000  of  earnings  Con- 
ferees lowered  this  to  $25,000.  modifying  a 
much  stlffer  proposal  by  Senator  Gore  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Tennessee.  A  $20,000  celling  on  tax- 
free  earnings  of  Americans  who  stay  abroad 
for  shorter  periods  was  left  unchanged.  The 
revenue  gain  Is  negligible. 

Eliminated  was  a  House  requirement  that 
people  who  receive  medical  insurance  bene- 
fits greater  than  the  cost  of  a  given  Illness 
must  Include  the  excess  In  their  taxable  In- 
comes. 

Part  of  the  1962  expense-account  law  de- 
nying full  travel -expense  deductions  for 
combined  business-vacation  trips  by  high- 
ranking  executives  will  be  repealed.  If  the 
work-and-play  trip  is  within  the  United 
States,  the  full  cost  of  transportation  can  be 
claimed  as  a  deduction,  under  a  Senate  pro- 
vision accepted  by  the  conferees.  The  1962 
rule,  however,  will  still  apply  if  the  executive 
travels  to  another  country.  The  revenue  ef- 
fect Is  negligible. 

A  modified  Senate  provision  benefiting  de- 
partment stores  that  sell  merchandise  under 
revolving  credit  plans  was  accepted  by  House 
conferees.  The  amendment.  In  effect,  lets 
department  stores  stretch  out  their  tax  pay- 
ments on  Installment  payments  received 
from  revolving-credit  customers.  There  will 
be  an  estimated  one-time  revenue  loss  to  the 
Treasury  of  $100  million  this  year,  followed 
by  a  continuing  $5  million  annual  loss  In 
future  years. 
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TAX-RELIEF     SECTIONS     DROPPED 

Several  Senate  provisions  granting  addi- 
tional tax  relief  were  rejected.  Among  them 
were: 

A  $28  million  provision  allowing  business 
purchasers  of  equipment  designed  to  control 
air  and  water  pollution  to  subtract  14  per- 
cent of  the  cost  from  their  flnal  tax. 

A  $25  million  provision  for  deductions  for 
political  campaign  contributions  by  individ- 
uals. 

A  $20  million  liberalization  of  the  rules 
under  which  an  unmarried  taxpayer  can 
qualify  for  favorable  "bead  of  household" 
tax  rates  for  supporting  a  dependent  relative. 

A  $185  million  package  of  deductions  and 
extra  personal  exemptions  for  disabled  per- 
sons. 

A  $45  million  tax  break  for  transferred  em- 
ployees on  company  reimbursements  for 
losses  on  the  hasty  sale  of  their  homes. 

Following  are  the  major  provisions  of  the 
final  bill  as  approved  by  the  House-Senate 
conference  group:  unless  otherwise  noted,  all 
the  changes  from  the  old  law  are  effective  be- 
ginning January  1  of  this  year: 

INDIVIDUAL  TAXES 

The  bin  provides  for  a  two-step  reduction 
In  the  percentage  rates  of  Uxes  levied  on 
Individual  Incomes;  these  rates  currently  run 
from  20  percent  at  the  bottom  bracket  to  91 
percent  at  the  top.  For  this  calendar  year 
the  bin  applies  a  new  range  of  rates  running 
from  16  percent  at  a  revised  bottom  bracket 
to  77  percent  at  the  top.  In  1965  these  per- 
centage rates  will  drop  to  a  range  of  14  to 
70  percent. 

This  schedule  of  tax  rates  determines  the 
taxpayer's  final  liability  when  he  files  his  in- 
come tax  return  after  the  end  of  a  taxable 
year.  TTiroughout  the  taxable  year,  however, 
employees  have  had  a  part  of  their  pay  kept 
back  at  the  source  by  the  withholding  sys- 
tem. At  fn-esent  this  withholding  rate  is 
18  percent:  the  tax  bill  cuts  It  to  14  per- 
cent. This  will  take  effect  8  days  after  the 
tax  bill  Is  signed  Into  law.  and  the  with- 
holding rate  will  continue  at  that  level 
through  1965  and  future  years.  The  reduc- 
tion will  fatten  employees'  paychecks  by 
an  estimated  $800  million  a  month,  begin- 
ning In  early  March. 

CORPORATION     TAXES 

The  bill  cuts  the  old  law's  52-percent  tax  on 
corporate  Incomes  to  50  percent  this  year  and 


further  to  48  percent  in  1965  and  later  years 
The  cut  provides  a  special  break  for  small 
companies  by  giving  an  extra-deep  reduction 
for  corporate   Income  below  $25,000. 

Corporations  currently  pay  a  'normal"  tax 
of  30  percent  on  their  total  Income,  plus  a 
■surtax  "  of  22  percent  on  that  part  of  their 
Income  exceeding  $25,000.  The  bni  provides 
that  the  normal  tax  will  drop  to  22  percent 
this  year  and  will  remain  at  that  level  The 
surtax  for  this  year  win  rise  to  28  percent 
producing  a  combined  corporate  tax  rate  of 
50  percent  for  this  year's  income.  The  sur- 
tax in  1965  and  later  years  will  become  26 
percent,  which  together  with  the  22-percent 
normal  tax  will  produce  a  combined  cor- 
porate levy  of  48  percent. 

The  Interim  50-percent  corporate  tax  rate 
will  be  effective  for  the  taxable  year  after  De- 
cember 31.  1963.  and  the  48-percent  rate  will 
be  effective  for  taxable  years  after  December 
31.  1964.  making  the  change  simple  for  com- 
panies that  keep  their  books  on  a  calendar- 
year  basis.  For  companies  with  fiscal  years 
straddling  these  dates,  a  prorating  system 
Is  to  be  used. 

If  a  corporation's  fiscal  year  ends  June  30 
for  example,  the  effective  tax  rate  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  will  be  51  percent— the  aver- 
age for  6  months  in  1963  at  the  old  52-percent 
rate  and  for  6  months  this  year  at  the  new 
50-percent  rate.  In  the  next  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1965.  the  company's  efifectlve 
tax  rate  will  average  49  percent,  and  the  ulti- 
mate 48-percent  level  will  be  reached  In  the 
fiscal  year  after  that. 

A  company  whose  fiscal  year  ends  Septem- 
ber 30  will  pay  an  effective  rate  of  50  5  per- 
cent in  its  current  fiscal  year.  48.5  percent  the 
following  year,  and  48  percent  after  that 

The  corporate  rate  reductions  would  re- 
duce tax  liabilities  for  corporations  by  $2  2 
billion  when  fully  effective  next  year. 

The  bill  seeks  to  soften  the  Impact  of  the 
corporate  tax  reductions  on  the  Federal 
budget  by  requiring  many  companies  to  ad- 
vance their  taxpaylng  timetables.  Corpora- 
tions owing  an  annual  tax  of  more  than 
$100,000  are  required  by  existing  law  to  pay 
four  Installments  of  estimated  tax.  For  cal- 
endar-year companies,  this  means  quarterly 
installments  of  25  percent  each  on  September 
15  and  December  15  of  the  year  the  tax  is  In- 
curred and  cleanup  payments  due  In  the  lol- 
lowing  year  on  March  15  and  June  16. 

The  bill  requires  a  gradual  speedup  in 
these  payments  over  a  7-year  period,  so  that 
by  1970  the  quarterly  payments  of  25  percent 
each  would  be  due  on  April  15.  June  15 
September  15.  and  December  15  of  the  same 
year  the  ux  liability  is  Incurred.  The  Treas- 
ury estimates  the  new  plan  will  affect  about 
15.000  large  corporations.  The  faster  time- 
table won't  Increase  their  tax  llabnity,  but  It 
will  reduce  their  cash  benefits  from  the  tax 
rate  reduction  during  the  7-year  transition. 

MULTIPLE    CORPORATIONS 

The  bni  seeks  to  discourage  companies 
from  fragmenting  themselves  into  small  sub- 
units  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  reduced 
22-percent  tax  on  earnings  below  $25,000 
Parent-subsidiary  groupings  and  families  of 
companies  with  at  least  80  percent  common 
ownership  are  given  several  ways  to  organize 
themselves  for  taxpaylng  purposes. 

First.  If  a  parent-subsidiary  group  has  been 
filing  separate  tax  returns  for  each  subunlt 
and  each  has  been  exempting  its  earnings 
below  $25,000  from  the  corporate  surtax.  It 
can  start  filing  a  consolidated  tax  return  for 
the  entire  group.  The  group  will  get  only 
one  exemption  from  the  surtax.  But  all  com- 
panies filing  a  consolidated  retiirn  will  bene- 
fit from  the  bill's  repeal  of  the  former  2-per- 
cent penalty  tax  levied  on  consolidated  tax- 
able earnings. 

Also,  a  family  of  companies  with  80  percent 
common  ownership  can  conUnue  to  file  sepa- 
rate returns  and  each  claim  an  exemption 
from  the  new  26-percent  surtax.  But  these 
companies  each  must  start  paying  a  new  6- 


percent  penalty  tax  on  their  first  $25,000  of 
earnings,  in  addition  to  the  new  22-percent 
normal  tax. 

Finally,  a  parent-subsidiary  grouping  can 
continue  to  file  separate  returns  for  each 
subunlt  but  agree  to  claim  only  one  surtax 
exemption  for  the  entire  group.  A  group  of 
companies  taking  this  option  will  be  allowed 
to  exchange  dividends  between  themselves 
tax-free.  Instead  of  paying  tax  on  15  percent 
of  the  Intercorporate  dividends  as  required 
by  existing  law.  Life  and  mutual  casualty 
companies  choosing  this  option  also  will  be 
allowed  a  tax-free  exchange  of  dividends 
among  subunlts.  The  annual  revenue  loss- 
$20  million. 

REVENUE  PRODUCERS  ■■ 

Dividend  credit 

For  the  past  decade  stockholders  have  been 
allowed  to  exclude  from  taxable  Income  their 
first  $50  of  dividend  Income:  the  exclusion 
for  married  couples  filing  a  Joint  return  has 
been  $100.  Also,  stockholders  have  been 
able  to  subtract  from  their  final  tax  4  per- 
cent of  dividend  Income  above  the  $50  or 
$100  exclusion. 

The  bni  doubles  the  exclusion  of  $100  for 
individuals  and  to  $200  for  married  couples 
filing  a  Joint  return,  beginning  with  divi- 
dends received  thU  calendar  year.  But  it 
cuts  the  credit  that  can  be  subtracted  from 
this  year's  final  tax  to  2  percent  of  the 
amount  remaining  above  the  new  $10O-$200 
exclusion.  The  dividend  credit  Is  to  vanish 
in  1965  and  later  years,  while  the  double 
exclusions  are  to  continue.  The  annual 
revenue  gain :  $300  million. 

Sick  pay 

The  bUl  continues  the  old  law's  provision 
allowing  sick  employees  to  exclude  from  tax- 
able income  up  to  $100  a  week  In  pay  re- 
ceived while  off  the  Job,  but  the  rules  are 
tightened  to  discourage  malingering  The 
old  law  allowed  a  worker  to  begin  claiming 
the  sick  pay  exclusion  Immediately  if  he  was 
hospitalized  for  illness  or  injury  and  after 
7  days  if  he  remained  at  home.  The  bill 
requires  a  30-day  waiting  period  before  the 
sick-pay  exclusion  can  begin,  whether  the 
worker  is  hospitalized  or  is  at  home. 

The  new  rule  has  an  Important  exception 
The  old  law  will  still  apply  if  the  employee's 
pay  received  while  he  Is  sick  drops  to  less 
than  75  percent  of  his  regular  weekly  wages 
In  this  event,  he  can  claim  a  weekly  sick-pay 
exclusion  of  as  much  as  $75,  beginning  im- 
mediately If  he  Is  hospitalized  and  after  a 
week  if  he  stays  home.  If  he  Is  still  away 
from  work  after  30  days,  the  weekly  ceiling 
on  the  exclusion  will  rise  to  $100.  the  level 
permitted  for  all  employees  after  30  days 
The  annual  revenue  gain:  $65  mniion. 

Casualty  losses 
The  old  law  has  allowed  taxpayers  an  un- 
restricted itemized  deduction  for  personal 
property  losses  arising  from  accidents,  fires, 
storms  and  theft.  Seeking  to  end  deductions 
for  dented  fenders  and  other  minor  mis- 
haps, the  bill  allows  casualty  loss  deduc- 
tions only  where  each  loss  exceeds  $100. 

The  official  description  of  this  provision 
calls  for  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  words 
"each  loss."  thus  telling  tax  agents  not  to 
subdivide  a  single  expensive  mishap  Into  a 
series  of   below-$l00  losses   that  would  de- 
prive a  taxpayer  of  any  deduction. 
"For  example,"  says  the  House  report  on 
the  bill,  "if  a  storm  damages  a   taxpayer's 
residence  and  his  automobile  parked  in  his 
driveway,  a  single  casualty  is  Involved.    Sim- 
ilarly, if  a  hurricane  causes  high  waves  and 
a  taxpayer  suffers  both  wind  and  flood  dam- 
age  to  his  summer  residence,  a  single  cas- 
ualty Is  involved."     The  new  $100  rule  does 
not  apply  to  casualty  losses   by  businesses 
The  annual  revenue  gain:  $50  million. 
Cras  and  oil 
The  old  law  allows  gas  and  oU  poducers  to 
deduct  from  taxable  Income  2T^  percent  of 
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a  wells  gross  Income,  this  depletion  deduc- 
tion cant  exceed  50  prcent  of  the  wells  net 
income  after  expenses  are  paid  The  bill 
doesnt  make  any  change  in  this  general  rule 
But  It  does  forbid  an  oil-Industry  boolslteep- 
ing  practice  that  has  been  used  to  raise  the 
50-percent-of-net-lncome  celling  and  thus 
Increase  the  depletion  deductions  claimed 

Gas  and  oil  companies  have  been  able  to 
combine  Into  •operating  units"  a  number  of 
separate  leases  or  land  parcels  on  which  pro- 
ducing wells  are  located,  even  if  the  leases 
were  widely  scattered  geographically  By  ag- 
gregating a  carefully  selected  combination  of 
leases,  high-profit  wells  could  be  grouped 
with  low-profit  wells  to  raise  the  'operating 
units"  overall  net  Income 

The  bill  forbids  such  groupings  for  pur- 
poses of  figuring  depletion  deductions,  re- 
quiring the  producers  to  compute  deductions 
for  each  lease  separately  An  exception  per- 
mits two  or  more  taxpayers  to  pool  their 
leases  under  a  -unitization  agreement."  pro- 
vided the  land  parcels  are  close  together  and 
the  Joint  enterprise  Is  logical  from  the  stand- 
point of  geology  and  other  considerations 

The  no-aggregatlon  rule  Is  effective  In  19W 
and  future  years.  In  addition,  leases  that 
have  been  aggregated  In  the  past  must  be 
■  unscrambled"  and  treated  separately.  The 
annual  revenue  gain    •40  million. 

Eliminated  from  the  bill  at  the  last  minute 
was  another  provision  that  would  have  In- 
creased slightly  the  tax  on  nonmlneral  activ- 
ities abroad  of  US  -based  producers  of  oil. 
gas.  and  other  minerals 

Real  estate 
The  bin  Imposes  heavier  taxes  on  profits 
from  certain  sales  of  buildings  and  other 
depreciable  real  estate.  Congress  agreed  with 
the  Treasury's  complaint  that  the  use  of 
extra-fast  depreciation  methods  has  allowed 
sellers  of  buildings  to  convert  ordinary  In- 
come Into  more  favorably  taxed  capital  gains. 
Assume  that  a  building  originally  cost  Its 
owner  $100,000  Using  one  of  the  legal  ac- 
celerated wrtteofT  techniques  that  concen- 
trate depreciation  deductions  In  the  early 
life  of  the  building,  the  owner  has  reduced 
Its  cost  -basis"  to  i70.000  after  4  years.  If 
he  then  sells  the  building  for  $110,000.  under 
the  old  law  he  can  count  as  a  capital  gain 
the   full   MO.OOO   difference 

In  the  bill,  a  complex  formula  requires  the 
seller  to  pay  higher  ordinary  Income  tax  rates 
on  various  portions  of  the  book  profit  aris- 
ing from  the  use  of  depreciation.  If  a  build- 
ing is  sold  within  a  year  after  acquUltlon.  all 
the  profit  arising  from  depreciation  writeoffs 
of  any  kind  must  be  counted  as  ordinary  In- 
come If  the  building  Is  sold  after  12  months 
but  In  less  than  21  months,  then  100  percent 
of  any  "excess"  accelerated  depreciation  Is 
to  be  taxed  as  ordinary  Income.  Thereafter, 
the  portion  of  "excess"  depreciation  taxed  as 
ordinary  Income  upon  sale  of  the  building 
declines  by  1  percentage  point  a  month 
This  portion  vanishes  after  10  years. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  excess  de- 
preciation subject  to  this  formula,  the 
buildings  owner  must  compute  what  his 
depreciation  deductions  would  have  been 
If  he  used  the  nonaccelerated  "straight-line" 
method.  Stralght-llne  depreciation  spreads 
the  annual  writeoffs  equally  over  the  bulld- 
tngs  useful  life,  instead  of  concentrating 
them  In  the  early  years. 

Assume  that.  In  the  example,  stralght-llne 
depreciation  after  4  years  would  have  re- 
duced the  buildings  cost  "basis"  to  $80,000 
Instead  of  the  $70,000  achieved  through  ac- 
celerated writeoffs.  Selling  the  building 
after  4  years,  or  48  months,  the  seller  must 
count  as  ordinary  Income  72  percent  of  the 
$10,000  excess  of  depreciation  over  a  stralght- 
llne  writeoff.  Thus,  with  a  sale  price  of 
$110,000.  the  seller  would  have  $7,200  of 
ordinary  Income  and  a  capital  gain  of  $32,800 
A  number  of  technical  provisions  describe 
how  the  formula  works  If  major  Improve- 
ments have  been  made  In  a  building      The 
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annual    revenue   gain:    $5   million    In    1965. 

rising   to   about   $15   million    In   later   years 

State  and  local  taxes 


The  bin  prohibits  Itemized  deductions  on 
Federal  Income  tax  returns  for  payment  of 
State  and  local  taxes  on  liquor,  cigarettes, 
and  such  miscellaneous  Items  as  hotel  rooms 
and  theater  tickets  Also  banned  are  deduc- 
tions for  State  and  local  drivers"  license  and 
auto  tag  fees 

At  present  State  and  local  taxes  on  ciga- 
rettes and  liquor  are  deductible  only  when 
levied   directly    on    the   consumer    or   stated 
by   the  seller   separately    from   other   taxes. 
Cigarette  and   tobacco  taxes   meet   this  re- 
quirement In  26  SUtes  and  therefore  have 
been  deductible,  but  In  21  other  States  they 
are  collected  at   the  manufacturing  or  dis- 
tributing level  and  haven"t  been  deductible 
anyway:    and   3   States  don't   levy   taxes  on 
cigarettes      Similarly,  liquor  taxes  have  been 
deductible  In  16  States  but  not  In  the  others. 
Still    deductible    under    the    new    law    are 
State  and  local  taxes  on  gasoline,  plus  gen- 
eral sales,  property,  and  Income  taxes.     The 
estimated  annual  revenue  gain:  $300  mlUlon. 
Group  terTTi  inrurance 
The  bill  makes  some  business  executives 
pay  tax  on  part  of  the  group  term  life  Insur- 
ance coverage  their  companies  buy  for  them. 
These  employees  will  be  required  to  count 
as  part  of  their  taxable  Income  those  com- 
pany-paid premiums  that  provide  Insurance 
coverage  exceeding  $50,000      The  amount  to 
be  Included  In  taxable  Income  will  be  deter- 
mined from  premium  tables  prepared  by  the 
Treasury 

The  bill  wont  require  a  company  to  with- 
hold the  tax  an  executive  owes  on  his  Insur- 
ance coverage,  but  It  provides  Instead  for 
periodic  reporU  from  the  company  on  the 
amounts  Its  employees  should  be  Including  In 
their  taxable  Incomes  The  annual  revenue 
gain:  $3  million. 

Personal  holding  companies 
The  bill  contains  a  series  of  new  rules 
Intended  to  discourage  wealthy  individuals 
from  using  closely  held  corporations  as  tax 
shelters  for  dividends  and  other  Investment 
Income. 

The  old  law  provided  that  If  at  least  80 
percent  of  a  companys  Income  Is  from  divi- 
dends and  interest  and.  under  certain  condi- 
tions, from  rente  and  royalties,  the  concern 
Is  classified  as  a  personal  holding  company. 
These  have  been  required  to  pay  a  penalty 
tax  rate  of  75  to  86  percent  on  their 
undistributed  earnings.  The  bill  reduces  the 
old  80-percent  test  to  60  percent  For  those 
companies  with  Incomes  that  fit  this  broader 
definition,  the  penalty  tax  Is  lowered  to  a 
flat  70  percent  to  conform  to  the  new  top*- 
bracket  tax  rate  for  Individuals. 

The  old  law  specifies  that  a  company  can 
escape  the  personal-holdlng-company  classi- 
fication If  at  least  half  Its  Income  Is  from 
rents  or  royalties  received  through  active 
business  operations.  The  bill  toughens  the 
definition  of  ""rental  Income."  thus  allowing 
fewer  companies  to  meet  the  50-percent 
rental  test  and  consequently  classifying 
more  as  personal  holding  companies  There 
are  a  number  of  exceptions  to  the  tighter 
definition,  including  one  for  companies  that 
rent  out  tangible  personal  property,  such  as 
cars  and  trailers,  for  less  than  3  years. 

The  tougher  rules  are  expected  to  require 
soma  present  tax-avoidance  techniques  to  be 
dismantled  so  that  companies  will  escape  the 
personal-holding-company  classification.  So. 
despite  the  lower  penalty  Ux  rate,  the 
Treasury  expecte  the  new  rules  to  raise  $16 
million  m  annual  revenue. 

Bank  loan  insurance 
The  bill  denies  deductions  for  Interest 
payments  on  money  borrowed  under  a  sys- 
tematic plan  to  buy  life  Insurance  The 
provision  Is  designed  to  curb  alleged  abuses 
by  high-bracket  taxpayers  who  borrow  most 
of  the  money  needed  to  pay  premiums  on  life 


insurance,  endowment  contracte.  or  annui- 
ties, then  claim  big  deductions  for  their  In- 
terest payments  on  this  debt.  There  are  a 
number  of  exceptions  to  the  general  ban  on 
such  deductloiis  For  example,  deductions 
for  Insurance  premium  borrowing  still  will 
be  allowed  If  they  don't  exceed  $100,  and 
deductions  are  permitted  If  the  Indebtedness 
results  from  a  sudden  drop  In  Income.  The 
conference  agreed  that  the  general  ban  on 
these  deductions  should  begin  this  year,  but 
that  It  won't  apply  In  cases  where  an  Insur- 
ance contract  was  purchased  before  August  6. 
1963     The  annual  revenue  gain:  $6  million. 

XEVCNUE    REDUCEKS 

Minimum  standard  deduction 
At  present  taxpayers  can  either  Itemize 
their  deductions  for  charitable  contributions, 
medical  expenses,  mortgage  Interest  and  oth- 
er eligible  outlays,  or  they  can  claim  a  stand- 
ard deduction  equal  to  10  p)ercent  of  their 
gross  Incomes.  There  tent  any  dollar  limit 
on  Itemized  deductions,  but  the  standard  de- 
duction on  a  Joint  return  can't  exceed  $1,000. 
The  bill  continues  these  alternatives  but 
adds  a  third  choice  that  the  Treasury  esti- 
mates will  be  taken  by  more  than  13  mil- 
lion low-Income  families.  The  new  "mini- 
mum standard  deduction""  allows  each  tax- 
payer a  flat  $300  deduction  for  himself,  plus 
an  additional  $100  for  his  wife  and  for  each 
exemption  claimed  on  his  tax  return.  Thus, 
for  a  married  couple,  the  new  minimum 
standard  deduction  Is  $400.  which  Is  more  at- 
tractive than  the  10  percent-of-lncome 
method  If  their  Income  Is  below  $4,000.  Like 
the  present  10-j>«rcent  standard  deduction, 
the  new  formula  has  a  celling  of  $1,000. 

The   minimum  standard  deduction  drops 
an  estimated  15  million  taxpayers  from  the 
tax    rolls.      Under    the    old    law.    a    married 
couple  without  children  didn't  have  to  pay 
any  tax  until  Income  topped  $1,333.  reflect- 
ing a  $133   deduction  under  the   10  percent 
rule  and  two  $600  personal  exemptions.  With 
a  $400  minimum  standard  deduction  and  two 
$600  personal  exemptions,  the  couple  won"t 
pay   tax   until   Income   exceeds   $1,600.     The 
annual  revenue  loss:  $320  mUllon. 
Moving  expenses 
The   bill   seeks  to  encourage   mobility  of 
the    labor    force    by    liberalizing    rules    for 
moving-expense  deductions.    The  old  law  al- 
lows a  company's  existing  employee  to  ex- 
clude  from  taxable  Income  any  money  re- 
ceived as  reimbursement  for  the  cost  of  mov- 
ing his  family  and  household  goods  to  a  new 
work  location.    The  bill  continues  this  treat- 
ment without  change,  but  It  also  allows  for 
the  first  time  a  deduction  from  taxable  In- 
come for  expenses  incurred  by  a  newly  hired 
employee  who  Joins  a  company  at  a  distant 
location.    The  new  deductions  can  cover  the 
transportation  costs  of  the  new  employee  and 
his   family,   the  cost   of   meals  and  lodging 
en  route,  and  outlays  for  moving  hoxisehold 
goods.     The  bill  allows  a  similar  deduction 
for  existing  employees  who  are  transferred 
to  a  new  location  without  company   reim- 
bursement for  their  moving  expenses.     The 
deduction  can  be  claimed  only   If  the  new 
Job  would  Increase  the  employee "s  commut- 
ing dlsUnce   by   at  least  20   miles  one-way 
unless  he  moves.    The  annual  revenue  loss: 
$60  million. 

Investment  credit 
The  bin  increases  the  tax  savings  for  busi- 
nessmen who  use  the  Investment  credit  al- 
lowed for  new  purchases  of  equipment.  In 
1962  Congress  allowed  businessmen  to  sub- 
tract from  their  final  tax  as  much  as  7  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  newly  purchased  machin- 
ery and  equipment,  but  It  attached  a 
bookkeeping  restriction  that  diminished  this 
benefit.  The  purchaser  of  a  $100  machine, 
for  example,  could  subtract  $7  from  his  Ux 
but  was  required  to  reduce  to  $93  the  ma- 
chlne"8  initial  value  carried  on  his  books 
for  depreciation  purposes.  This  In  turn  re- 
duced the  annual  amount  the  businessman 
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could  claim  as  a  depreciation  deduction  from 
taxable  Income. 

The  bin  repeals  this  requirement,  allowing 
the  original  $100  cost  of  the  machine  to  be 
written  off  over  Its  useful  life  and  thus  per- 
mitting undiminished  annual  depreciation 
deductions.  The  Increased  deductions  will 
cost  the  Treasury  nearly  $200  million  In 
revenues  by  1965,  according  to  that  agency"s 
estimates. 

Writeoffs  based  on  100  percent  of  the  cost 
can  begin  for  equipment  Installed  after  Jan- 
uary 1  of  this  year.  For  equipment  Installed 
In  1962  and  1963  under  the  old  bookkeeping 
rules,  the  book  value  now  can  be  increased 
by  the  missing  7  percent;  thus,  future  depre- 
ciation deductions  will  be  somewhat  bigger. 

The  bill  also  makes  purchases  of  elevators 
and  escalators  eligible  for  the  Investment 
credit  for  the  first  time,  and  It  contains  a 
technical  provision  designed  to  help  Inde- 
pendent distributors  who  buy  equipment 
from  a  manufacturer  at  a  discount. 

Utilities,  pipelines,  and  other  federally  reg- 
ulated companies  that  use  the  Investment 
credit  also  will  be  helped  by  the  bill,  it  for- 
bids Federal  regulatory  agencies  to  compel 
pipelines,  railroads,  airlines,  truck  and  bus 
operators,  and  other  common  carriers  that 
use  the  7-percent  credit  to  pass  the  tax  sav- 
ing to  consumers  in  the  form  of  lower  rates. 
Federally  ordered  rate  cutting  will  be  allowed 
In  the  case  of  electric,  gas,  water,  telephone, 
and  telegraph  utilities,  which  are  eligible 
for  an  Investment  credit  of  only  3  percent, 
but  the  rate  reductions  must  be  spread  over 
the  useful  life  of  the  newly  purchased  equip- 
ment Instead  of  being  concentrated  in  1  year. 
Elderly  taxpayers 

The  bill  contains  three  provisions  benefit- 
ing taxpayers  aged  65  or  over. 

The  first  is  designed  to  help  elderly  per- 
sons who  want  to  sell  the  family  home  and 
rent  an  apartment  or  a  retirement  residence. 

If  the  home  has  appreciated  in  value,  the 
old  law  imposes  a  capital  gains  tax  on  this 
profit  unless  a  new  home  Is  purchased.  The 
new  law  exempte  from  capital  gains  taxation 
the  first  $20,000  of  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
A  personal  residence  by  a  taxpayer  aged  65 
or  over,  providing  he  has  lived  In  the  home 
for  at  least  5  of  the  past  8  years.  If  the 
home's  sales  price  Is  more  than  $20,000,  the 
proportion  of  the  capital  gain  that  $20,000 
bears  to  the  sales  price  Is  excluded  from  cap- 
ital gains  tax.    For  example: 

A  home  originally  valued  at  $45,000  is  sold 
for  $60,000.  Because  $20,000  is  one-third  of 
the  sales  price,  one-third  of  the  $15,000  gain, 
or  $5,000,  Is  exempt  from  capital  gains  taxa- 
tion. Tax  at  capital  gains  rates  must  be  paid 
on  the  other  $10,000. 

The  annual  revenue  loss  from  this  provi- 
sion: $10  million. 

The  bill's  second  benefit  for  those  over  65 
adds  to  their  present  exemption  from  the 
law's  restriction,  on  deductions  for  doctor 
bills  and  other  medical  expenses,  to  amounts 
exceeding  3  percent  of  gross  Income.  They 
have  been  subject  to  the  rule  limiting  deduc- 
tions for  drugs  and  medicines  to  outlays 
above  1  percent  of  their  Incomes,  and  the 
bin  repeals  this  1 -percent  rule  for  a  tax- 
payer If  he  or  his  wife  has  reached  age  65 
by  the  end  of  a  taxable  year.  The  1 -percent 
rule  likewise  Is  repealed  for  taxpayers  who 
are  paying  drug  and  medicine  expenses  on 
behalf  of  dependent  parents  who  have 
reached  age  65.  Taxpayers  younger  than  65 
must  still  comply  with  the  old  law's  3-percent 
rule  for  general  medical  expense  deductions 
and  the  1 -percent  rule  on  deductions  for 
drugs  and  medicines.  The  annual  revenue 
loss:  $10  minion. 

The  third  benefit  liberalizes  the  special  tax 
credit  granted  to  retired  couples  against  divi- 
dends and  other  kinds  of  investment  Income 
on  Joint  returns.  The  old  law  allows  a  hus- 
band aged  65  or  over  to  take  his  tax  credit  on 
Investment  Income  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$1,524.  provided  he  previously  held  a  Job  at 
least  10  years.    But  If  his  wife  hasn't  had  this 
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work  experience,  he  can't  make  a  similar  com- 
putation on  her  behalf.  In  such  cases  the 
bill  Increases  to  a  maximum  of  $2,286  the  re- 
tirement Income  on  which  the  couple  can 
take  their  credit.  The  retirement  income 
credit  Itself  will  be  17  percent  of  the  Invest- 
ment Income  eligible  under  these  ceilings  In 
1964.  and  15  percent  in  1965,  and  thereafter, 
down  from  20  percent  under  the  old  law. 

Income  averaging 

Artiste,  authors,  lawyers,  athletes,  farm- 
ers, and  others  whose  Incomes  can  Jump 
sharply  In  1  year  long  have  pleaded  for  a  de- 
vice to  ease  the  tax  take  on  their  sudden 
wealth  by  spreading  It  over  their  lean  years. 
The  bill  contains  such  a  formula,  which 
generally  replaces  a  sharply  limited  averag- 
ing provision  of  the  old  law. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  new  averaging  plan, 
the  taxpayer's  big  burst  of  Income  must  be 
at  least  one-third  greater  than  his  average 
annual  Income  in  the  4  preceding  years. 
This  excess,  moreover,  must  be  at  least 
$3,000.  Any  kind  of  Income  Is  eligible  for 
averaging,  except  capital  gains,  glfte.  In- 
heritances, and  net  winnings  from  gambling. 
The  averaging  calculation  is  performed 
solely  on  the  tax  return  for  the  year  in  which 
the  big  Income  was  received.  Assume  an 
unmarried  lawyer  has  had  taxable  Income  of 
$3,000  a  year  since  1961,  and  next  year  lands 
big  fees  that  run  his  taxable  Income  to 
$44,000. 

His  first  step  when  making  out  his  1965  tax 
return  under  the  bill  will  be  to  multiply  his 
$3,000  average  income  during  the  lean  years 
by  1331/3  percent,  getting  $4,000,  which  is 
deemed  his  "base"  Income  for  1965. 

This  Is  subtracted  from  his  total  $44,000 
bringing  It  down  to  $40,000,  which  is  the 
amount  of  Income  subject  to  averaging. 
Spread  over  5  years.  It  would  be  $8,000  a 
year. 

A  preliminary  calculation  Is  needed  to  show 
the  tax  on  his  base  Income  plus  the  $8,000, 
or  a  total  of  $12,000.  Under  the  new  rates, 
the  tax  would  be  $2,830.  Of  that.  $690  Is  at- 
tributable to  the  base  Income  and  $2,140  to 
the  $8,000  of  averageable  Income. 

Then  the  $2,140  Is  multiplied  by  5,  yield- 
ing $10,700.  The  $690  of  tax  on  the  year's 
base  income  is  added  to  that,  bringing  his 
final  tax  for  1965  to  $11,390.  Had  the  fun 
$44,000  been  taxed  without  using  the  aver- 
aging formula,  the  lawyer  would  have  owed 
$18,990. 

In  general,  everybody  who  has  reached  age 
25  will  be  eligible  to  use  the  new  formula, 
though  there  can  be  exceptions.  Averaging 
can  be  performed  for  the  first  time  on  this 
year's  Income,  using  a  4-year  base  period 
stretching  back  to  1960.  The  annual  revenue 
loss:  $40  minion. 

Child   care 

The  bill  allows  bigger  child-care  deductions 
in  certain  cases  by  working  wives,  widows, 
and  widowers  who  pay  others  to  care  for 
their  dep>endent  children  during  working 
hours.  The  old  law  allows  a  deduction  of  as 
much  as  $600  for  paymente  to  nurseries,  day 
schools,  babysitters  and  the  like  by  widows, 
widowers,  and  wives  of  incapacitated  hus- 
bands. The  working  wife  of  a  healthy  hus- 
band, however,  can  claim  the  full  $600  child- 
care  deduction  only  If  their  Joint  Income 
isn't  more  than  $4,500. 

Now  these  rules  are  liberalized  somewhat, 
although  not  as  much  as  the  Senate  wanted. 
The  Joint-Income  ceiling  under  which  a 
working  wife  is  allowed  to  claim  the  full 
child-care  deduction  Is  raised  to  $6,000  from 
$4,500.  The  maximum  deduction  remains  at 
$600  for  working  wives,  widows,  and  widowers 
paying  for  the  care  of  one  child.  If  there 
are  two  or  more  children,  the  maximum  de- 
duction for  these  taxpayers.  Including  work- 
ing wives.  Is  $900. 

Expenses  for  children  under  age  13  will 
qualify  for  the  deduction;  the  present  limit 
Is  under  age  12. 

The  annual  revenue  loss:  $15  million. 


Seized  property 

U.S.  companies  whose  property  has  been 
seized  In  Cuba  and  other  foreign  lands  since 
the  end  of  1958  may  be  helped  by  the  blU. 
It  allows  such  companies  to  use  their  ex- 
propriation losses  to  offset  annual  income 
over  a  10-year  period  Instead  of  the  8  years 
allowed  under  the  old  law.  The  carry-for- 
ward must  be  based  on  the  original  cost  of 
the  seized  property,  not  Ite  market  value  at 
the  time  of  seizure.  The  provision  applies 
only  to  businesses. 

The  bin  also  allows  Individuals  to  claim 
casualty  loss  deductions  (subject  to  the  new 
$100  floor)  for  personal  property  seized  in 
Cuba.  But  because  of  a  drafting  error,  this 
part  applies  to  Cuban  seizures  only  from  now 
on;  the  conferees  agreed  to  work  on  separate 
legislation  later,  making  It  retroactive 
through  1959.  The  annual  revenue  loss:  $5 
million. 

Iron  ore 

Taxpayers  who  lease  out  Iron-ore  produc- 
ing properties  to  mining  companies  win  be 
able  to  count  their  royalty  Income  as  a  cap- 
ital gain  taxable  at  the  maximum  25  percent 
rate.  Instead  of  counting  it  as  ordinary  in- 
come. This  favorable  treatment  won't  be 
available,  however,  for  foreign  leases  or  In 
cases  where  the  party  owning  and  leasing 
the  Iron-ore  property  Is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  operator.  The  annual  revenue 
loss:  $5  million. 

NO    REVENUE   CHANCE 

Stock  options 
The  bill  pute  new  restrictions  on  the  kinds 
of   executive   stock    option    plans   that  can 
qualify  for  favorable  tax  treatment. 

Under  existing  law  a  company  whose  stock 
Is  selling  on  the  market  for  $100  a  share,  for 
example,  can  offer  to  sell  some  shares  to  one 
of  Its  key  executives  at  a  special  price  of 
$95.  The  executive  can  wait  as  long  as  10 
years  before  he  exercises  this  option  and  ac- 
tually buys  the  stock  at  the  fixed  price  of 
$95.  Assume  he  buys  when  the  market  price 
has  reached  $150,  then  sells  after  6  months 
when  the  market  price  has  advanced  further 
to  $160.  The  executive  has  a  ^65  capital 
gain,  taxable  at  a  maxlmimi  25  percent  rate 
instead  of  the  higher  ordinary  Income  rates 
applying  to  big-salary  brackets. 

There  never  has  been  any  controversy 
about  counting  as  a  favorably  taxed  capital 
gain  the  $10  increase  in  value  between  the 
time  the  stock  was  bought  and  Its  sale  6 
months  later.  The  special  benefit  conferred 
by  existing  law  lies  In  the  tax  treatment  of 
the  $55  spread  between  the  option  price  and 
the  market  value  at  the  time  the  executive 
exercises  his  option.  The  Treasury  proposed 
taxing  this  spread  as  ordinary  income  Instead 
of  as  a  capital  gain.  Congress  refused,  but 
devised  the  following  tighter  rules  for  de- 
termining whether  the  spread  between  op- 
tion price  and  market  price  at  the  time  of 
exercise  is  a  capital  gain: 

Once  an  option  is  granted  to  an  executive 
he  must  exercise  It  within  5  years  Instead  of 
10.  This  tends  to  reduce  the  option's  poten- 
tial benefit,  because  there  is  less  time  for 
a  big  gap  to  develop  between  the  option  price 
and  the  market  price. 

To  obUin  full  capital  gains  benefits,  an 
executive  must  hold  option -acquired  stock  at 
least  3  years  before  he  sells  It,  Instead 
of  the  6-month  holding  period  required  by 
the  old  law.  If,  under  the  new  rules,  he  sells 
his  stock  after  6  months  but  in  less  than 
3  years,  the  spread  between  the  option 
price  and  the  market  value  at  the  time  the 
option  is  exercised  is  to  be  taxed  as  ordinary 
income.  This  tax.  however.  Is  to  be  levied 
only  when  the  stock  Is  sold  and  not  at  the 
time  of  exercise.  Any  further  appreciation  In 
market  value  between  exercise  of  the  option 
and  the  stock's  sale  Is  to  be  a  captial  gain, 
if  the  stock  has  been  held  at  least  6  months. 
A  company  offering  the  option  mtist  estab- 
lish an  option  price  equal  to  at  least  100 
percent  of  the  stock's  market  value  at  the 
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time  the  option  Is  granted  Present  law 
allows  partial  capital  gains  benefits  U  the 
option  price  Is  at  least  85  pe'cent  of  the 
market  value  and  full  benefits  If  the  option 
price  Is  within  95  percent  of  the  market 
value 

A  company's  option  plan  won't  necessarily 
be  disqualified  If  It  inadvertently  sets  the 
option  price  lower  than  the  market  value  on 
the  day  the  option  Is  granted  The  execu- 
tive, however,  will  be  required  to  multiply 
any  such  spread  by  a  factor  of  l'^  and  pay 
his  tax  on  this  amount  at  ordinary  Income 
rates  at   the  time  the  option  Is  exercised 

If  after  an  option  Is  granted  the  stock's 
market  value  goes  down,  a  company  gen- 
erally won't  be  able  to  reset  the  option  price 
at  a  lower  level  or  cancel  the  old  option  and 
Issue  a  new  one  at  a  lower  price.  Thus.  If 
a  new  option  Is  granted,  an  executive  won't 
be  able  to  exercise  It  If  he  still  has  an  option 
to  buy  stock  under  an  old  plan.  There  are 
some  exceptions  to  this  rule  Any  outstand- 
ing options  set  up  under  the  old  law  can  be 
canceled  during  calendar  1964.  without  curb- 
ing the  executive's  right  to  exercise  a  new 
option  granted  under  the  revised  rules  Ex- 
ceptions also  cover  certain  cases  where  an 
old  option  could  only  be  exercised  by  an 
executive  In  Installments. 

An  executive  can't  get  capital  gains  bene- 
flu  from  a  stock  option  plan  If  he  owns  more 
than  5  percent  of  his  company's  stock.  But 
this  change  from  the  old  law's  10-percent 
disqualification  rule  has  an  exception  for 
small  businesses  If  a  company's  net  worth  Is 
less  than  91  million,  an  executive  can  still 
own  up  to  10  percent  of  its  stock  before  being 
disqualified  The  5-percent  rule  applies  if 
the  company's  net  worth  Is  more  than  92 
million  Ownership  can  run  between  5  per- 
cent and  10  percent  If  the  company's  net 
worth  Is  between  91  million  and  92  million. 
A  company's  shareholders  must  approve  a 
stock  option  plan  within  12  months  before  or 
after  It  Is  adopted  by  the  management. 
Once  a  plan  Is  adopted.  Its  options  must  be 
granted  within  10  years 

The  new  rules  generally  apply  to  all  stock 
options  granted  to  an  Individual  after  De- 
cember 31.  1963.  Options  granted  after  that 
date  can  be  amended  throughout  this  year 
to  conform  to  the  new  rules  without  reset- 
ting the  original  option  prices. 

These  provisions  apply  to  "qualified  stock 
options  "  granted  to  key  employees.  The  bill 
doesn't  make  any  substantive  change  In  the 
present  tax  treatment  of  stock  purchase 
plans  made  available  without  discrimination 
to  most  of  a  company's  employees  The  bill 
contains  a  new  requirement  for  stockholder 
approval  of  stock  purchase  plans  and  sets 
up  new  standards  of  nondiscrimination. 

Installment  sales  of  property 
Under  the  old  law.  sellers  of  real  estate 
and  other  property  sometimes  have  accepted 
payment  on  an  Installment  basis  but  have 
not  charged  the  buyer  any  Interest  The 
entire  profit  thus  could  be  treated  as  a 
favorable  taxed  capital  gain  The  bill  speci- 
fies that  If  any  part  of  the  payment  Is 
deferred  for  more  than  a  year,  tax  agents 
can  earmark  a  portion  of  the  total  sales 
price  as  "Interest"  and  tax  It  as  ordinary 
Income  to  the  seller  This  rule  wont  apply 
If  a  sale  Is  made  under  a  binding  written 
contract    signed    before   July    1.    1963 

This  section  of  the  bill  Includes  a  slight 
liberalization  of  the  rules  for  parents  who 
pay  college  tuition  In  Installments  They 
win  be  allowed  to  claim  a  deduction  for  "car- 
rying charges  "  on  such  tuition  contract*. 
Charitable  contributions 
The  old  law  allows  an  Individual  to  claim 
deductions  of  as  much  as  '20  percent  of  his 
income  for  gifts  to  charities  and  public  and 
pri\-«te  foundations  An  additional  10  per- 
cent has  been  allowed  for  gifts  to  churches 
and  schools  The  bill  places  a  flat  30  per- 
cent-of-lncome  limit  on  contrlbuuona  to  all 


publicly  controlled  foundations  and  chari- 
table organizations,  but  keeps  the  20  per- 
cent limit  on  glfU  to  private  foundations 
The  measure  also  allows  corporations  to 
carry  forward  for  5  years  their  deductions 
for  contributions  exceeding  the  old  5-per- 
cent-of-income  annual  limit  on  corporate 
gifts,  a  provision  that  Is  retroactive  to  gift* 
beginning  In  1962. 

The  bill  makes  available  for  the  first  time 
a  new  5-year  carryover  for  individuals  whose 
charitable-contribution  deductions  exceed 
the  30  percent  annual  limit. 

There  isn't  any  limit  on  charitable-con- 
tribution deductions  by  wealthy  persons 
(about  100  of  them  in  the  country)  whose 
combined  gifts  and  tax  payments  have 
totaled  at  least  90  percent  of  their  taxable 
income  In  8  of  the  past  10  years.  The  bill 
specifies  that.  In  meeting  this  90  percent 
test,  a  taxpayer  can't  count  his  gifts  to  pri- 
vate foundations  unless  these  organizations 
are  actively  dispensing  money,  but  not  to 
him. 

Some  taxpayers  have  been  claiming  deduc- 
tions for  paintings  or  other  art  objects  tech- 
nically donated  to  museums  but  physically 
retained  at  home  during  the  donor's  life- 
time. The  bill  generally  forbids  such  de- 
ductions unless  the  painting  is  physically 
surrendered  to  the  museum.  However,  this 
rule  wont  take  effect  until  Jxily  1. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  20. 
19641 

New    Tax    Schedules    on    Income    Received 
This  Teak  and  Next 

Washington — How  big  is  your  tax  cut? 

Here  are  the  new  schedules  most  people 
will  use  In  computing  their  taxes  on  Income 
received  in  1964.  1965.  and  later  years. 

The  top  table's  reduced  rates  will  apply  to 
this  year's  Income,  on  which  the  tax  Is  paid 
next  spring  The  bottom  table's  rates,  fur- 
ther reduced,  will  apply  to  Income  received  in 
1965  and  thereafter. 

(These  tables  won't  work  in  computing 
your  1963  Income  tax;  the  rates  for  1963  in- 
come are  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
instruction  book  that  accompanied  your 
Form  1040.) 

The  reduction  for  all  taxpayers  by  1965 
averages  out  to  Just  under  20  percent,  accord- 
ing to  the  Treasury  Department.  The  cut 
for  lower  bracket  taxpayers  exceeds  20  per- 
cent, but  higher  bracket  taxpayers  will  get  a 
smaller  reduction. 

These  schedules  are  for  married  couples 
filing  a  Joint  return.  Single  persons,  and 
married  persons  filing  separate  returns,  can 
use  these  schedules  by  cutting  every  dollar 
figure  In  half  while  leaving  the  percentages 
as  they  stand.  Taxpayers  In  the  "head-of- 
household"  category  must  use  a  different  set 
of  schedules: 
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Calendar  year  1964 


It  taxable  income  i 


( )ver  $1,000  but  not  over  92.000  

Over  fc'.tHM)  but  not  over  $3,000  

Over  $3,000  hut  not  over  $4.000 

Over  $4,i»00  but  not  over  $>t,()00 

Over  $>*.iM^tbut  not  over  $1.'.000  

Over  $1J.(H)0  l>ut  not  over  $16.000 

Over  llrt.OOO  but  not  over  $L>0.000  

Over  $:.'0.(t<H)  hut  not  over  $24,000  

Over  l.M.iKH)  but  not  over  $28,000  

Over  r.'^.(l00  l>ut  not  ober  $32.000 

ov.r  la-.'.OOO  liut  not  over  $36.000 

Ovir  $;V\iKHi  hut  not  over  $40,000   

Over  *40,(HHUiut  not  over  $44.lWO  

Over  $44.iHM)  hut  not  over  $.^2.000 

Over  $.*>.'.(¥¥)  hut  not  over  $64,000  

Over  $l>4.mH)  hut  not  over  $Tti.tlOO  

Over  $7«,0tH)  hut  not  over  $»»S.tHK)  

Over  JsS.iHHlhut  not  over  $liHt.0O(i  

Over  $l(Hi.(Hi<i  hut  not  over  $lJt>.(H»0 

<  >ver  IIJO.IHH)  l>ut  not  over  »140.i>ixi  

Over  $140,000  )>ut  not  over  $l«i0.000 

Over  JltiO.OtH)  hut  not  over  *1>0.(X)0 

Over  llMi.OOO  hut  not  over  *-.>00.ltOO  

Over  $2iH>.iKHM.ut  not  over  WK).(HK> 

Over  $3ot>.o<i«)  liut  not  over  $400,000 

J40l>.000  :intl  over 


The  tax  i 


$160,  plus  16.5  percent  of  excess  over  $1,000. 
$32.S,  plus  17.5  i>ercent  of  excess  over  $2,000. 
$500,  plus  18  i>ercent  of  excess  over  $3,000. 
$6S0.  plus  20  iiercent  of  exce.ss  over  $4,000. 
$1.4W),  plus  23.5  |>ercent  of  excess  over  $8,000. 
$2,420.  plus  27  |>ercent  of  excess  over  $12,000. 
$3,500.  plus  30.5  i>ercent  of  excess  over  $16,000. 
$4,TJ0,  plus  34  t)ercent  of  excess  over  $20,000. 
$6,0S0,  plus  37.5  iiercent  of  excess  over  $24,000. 
$7,5Wi,  plus  41  Iiercent  of  excess  over  $28,000. 
$9,220,  plus  44.5  j>ercenl  of  exce.ss  over  $32,000. 
$11,000,  plus  47.5  percent  of  excess  over  $36,000. 
$12,900,  \>\\is  50.5  |>ercent  of  excess  over  $40,000. 
$14,920.  plas  53  5  Iiercent  of  excess  over  $44,000. 
$19.20t).  plus  5«i  iieri'ent  of  excess  over  $52,000. 
$25,920,  plus  58.5  iiercent  of  excess  over  $»V4.000. 
$32.94tl.  plus  fil  Iiercent  of  excess  over  $78,000. 
$40.2»i0.  plus  »i3.5  Iiercent  of  excess  ov«r  $88,000. 
$47,880.  plus  W  Iiercent  of  excess  over  $100,000. 
$61,080.  plus  68.5  Iiercent  of  excess  over  $120,000. 
$T4,78«>,  plus  71  i>ercent  of  excess  over  $140,000. 
$88,980.  plus  73.5  percent  of  excess  over  tlfiO.OOO, 
$103,ti80,  plus  75  Iiercent  of  excess  over  $180,000. 
$ll8,fi80,  plus  7»"..5  Iiercent  of  excess  over  $200,(HX1. 
$195,180,  plus  76.5  Iiercent  of  excess  over  $3tK1,000. 
9271,680,  plus  77  Iiercent  of  excess  over  $400,000. 


If  Uxablr  income  is  not  over  $1,000.  the  tax  is  16  iiercent  of  taxable  income. 

Calendar  196.5  and  after 


If  ta.X3ble  income  is- 


The  tax  Is— 


( ) ver  $1  .mm  hu  t  not  over  ti.fSO 

Over  •*2.iii»t  Imt  not  over  *;i.iW0 

Over  ■M.irno  Imt  not  over  <4.(M> 

Over  M.miO  hut  not  over  V».H10 

Over  vH.mx  hut  not  over  *12.iM>  ... 
Over  •'rj.lMlO  li»it  not  over  <Hi.(1il0  . . 
Over  siri.diiii  Imt  not  over  sJtMiOO  .- 
Over  >.>(«,(»»»  Imt  not  over  v.M.KW  .. 
over  «.'4.0l»i  lint  not  over  vjs.diii)  ,. 
Over  ■»>,i«»>  Imt  not  over  *3J,I10I»  .. 
Over  v^.'.tmil  Imt  not  over  vW.UlO  .. 
Over  vkl.dHi)  Imt  not  over  Mil.tlOO  .. 
Over  '*40.(«io  hut  not  over  *44.iiilO  .. 
Over  »44.iiOO  but  not  over  SV.OIII*  .. 
Over  «.5.'.i««»  but  not  over  *«>4.iM»  . . 
Over  «M,(ii»i  Imt  not  over  *76.00O  .. 
»>ver  «7r.,t«i  hut  not  over  <»8,Hlll>  .. 
Over  V>8.i»ii(t  hut  not  over  SUm.K'O  . 
Over  *li»i.i««i  hut  not  over  *120,I110. 
(»ver  «I.V,i»»i  Imt  not  over  >14«>,t«*) 
iiver  M40.iitil>  h«it  not  over  ^ItiiUttl. 
Over  ■'iNi.d*!  but  not  over  ^IriO.iiOO. 
Over  >.|««i.n»i  hut  not  over  vjm.mi. 
t>ver  ■'.mi.n*!  hut  not  over  ■«<iii.i»i») 
Over  ■vfcii.imi  Imt  not  over  *4«»',rtW- 
Mtti.tit)  .kiul  over 


$140.  plus  15  penent  of  exi-ess  over  $1.0iio. 
*29n.  plus  16  i>en-ent  of  exi-ess  over  $2,000. 
*4,"i0.  plus  17  iien-ent  of  e\it>ss  over  V'J.OOO. 
i620,  plus  19  percent  of  excess  over  .f4.ilOO. 
$1,380,  plus  22  pen-ent  of  excess  over  *8,iwn. 
$2,260.  plus  25  ivri-ent  of  excess  over  «12.<»10. 
$3,260.  plus  >  in-n'ent  of  excess  over  »16.nilil. 
$4,380.  plus  32  |>en-ent  of  excess  over  «3M10o. 
$,V6IVi,  plus  36  iH-n-vnt  of  excess  over  <24.nOO. 
$7.1t<i,  plus  39  iienent  of  excess  over  $28.t«IO. 
W.6«i«>.  plus  42  perx-ent  of  exc»'ss  over  «J2.<«)0. 
$10,340.  plus  45  Iienent  of  excess  over  »'»6,00O. 
*12.I40.  plus  48  pen-ent  of  excess  over  *40.000. 
$14.iWll.  plus  .^'  |>ercent  of  excess  over  *44,fl00. 
♦I8.(»iti.  plus  Si  iierivnt  of  evtvss  over  $52,000. 
$24,420.  plus  .S5  Iiercent  of  excess  over  >64.0iW. 
*31.<r2ii.  plus  58  |ier<.ent  of  excess  over  >76.00O. 
«37.9Ni.  plus  60  pen-ent  of  excess  over  *S8.(Wt. 
$45,180.  plus  62  pen'ent  of  exi-ess  over  $100,000. 
$57..Wi>.  plus  64  pen-ent  of  excess  over  slJi.OOO. 
$7ii,3ni.  plus  66  Iiercent  of  excess  over  $140,000. 
$83.,V8i>.  plus  68  Iiercent  of  exi-ess  over  $160,000. 
$97. 1-*!,  plus  69  Iiercent  of  excess  over  $180,000. 
*llo.9Ni.  plus  711  iM-nent  of  excess  over  *J0O.00O. 
$l80.!«i.  plus  70  peri-ent  of  exirss  over  *300.000. 
I  9250,960,  plus  70  percent  of  exi-ess  over  $400,000. 


If  tAX^blr  inrome  u  not  over  $1,000.  the  tax  is  14  percent  of  taxable  income. 


A  CRITICAL  LOOK  AT  AMERICA 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr.  TupperI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
received  a  great  many  conmiunications 
concerning  an  article  written  by  the 
noted  correspondent.  Mrs.  May  Craig, 
which  appeared  in  the  Portland,  Maine, 
Sunday  Telegram  on  February  9,  1964, 
and  most  recently  in  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report. 

I  believe  that  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress will  profit  by  reading  this  thought- 
provoking  article  by  one  of  the  finest 
columnists  in  the  country. 

A  Woman  Writer  Takes  a  Critical  Look  at 
America 

Unless  there  is  a  change,  deep  down,  in  the 
American  people,  a  genuine  crusade  against 
self-indulgence.  Immorality,  public  and  pri- 
vate, then  we  are  witnesses  to  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  American  Republic. 

Death  on  the  highways,  a  p>ack  a  day, 
cheating  from  top  to  bottom  in  our  society, 
get  rich  quick,  breakup  of  the  family, 
faltering  in  foreign  policy,  reckless  debt— 
these  have  destroyed  nations  before  us.  Why 
should  we  think  we  can  take  that  path  and 
change  history? 

Look  around  you,  and  everywhere  you  see 
lack  of  principle  and  steadfastness  in  the 
right  and  brave.  The  disgraceful  cover  on 
the  recent  issue  of  a  publication  with  a  na- 
tionwide circulation  and  its  palliating  story 
of  sexual  immorality  adds  adult  consent  to 
the  looseness  of  our  youth,  already  far  down 
the  road  of  delinquency,  shiftlessness,  der- 
ogation of  virginity  in  otir  girls  who  will  be 
the  mothers  of  tomorrow. 

There  is  no  financial  morality  in  our  Gov- 
ernment—  "Charge  It,"  Is  the  accepted 
practice. 

Round  the  world  they  think  they  can  take 
our  money  with  one  hand  and  slap  us  In  the 
face  with  the  other.  We  talk  of  our  leader- 
ship, but  we  are  apparently  incapable  of 
giving  leadership. 

One  listens  with  dismay  to  the  campaign- 
ing for  the  Presidency  that  is  going  on.  Oh. 
for  a  crusader  to  call  us  back  to  dignity  and 
strength  and  austerity. 

What  was  that  last  word?  "Austerity" — 
plain  living  and  high  thinking,  putting  our 
money  Into  the  real  things  of  life,  not  mink- 
handled  saucepans  and  three  cars  In  every 
garage:  public  servants  who  are  not  Bobby 
Bakers.  Schools  for  the  young,  care  for  the 
elderly,  strength  so  that  none  will  dare 
attack  us.  a  worthy  succession  to  those  men 
with  feet  wrapped  in  bloody  bandages  at 
Valley  Forge  to  give  us  liberty.  How  have 
we  used  the  liberty  they  bought  for  us  so 
dearly? 

Because  it  is  unpleasant  to  think  of  un- 
pleasant things,  we  say  the  Soviet  Union  may 
be  changing  its  determination  to  "bury  us." 
Red  China  is  bad.  of  course,  but  maybe  not 
Khrushchev.  Halfheartedly  we  send  Ameri- 
can men  to  die  in  Jungles,  where  we  do  not 
have  the  guts  to  go  In  to  win  or  to  stay 
out. 

We  sell  wheat  to  Russia  to  save  her  from 
a  demonstration  that  communism  cannot 
produce  enough  food  for  its  own  people.  If 
we  do  this  to  get  rid  of  surplus  wheat,  which 
we  have  already  subsidized  and  which  we  will 
subsidize  again  to  give  it  to  the  Communists 
cheaper,  we  might  try  discouraging  the  pro- 
duction of  surplus  wheat  and  remember  the 


old-fashioned  private  enterprise  where  one 
grow.s  for  the  market,  not  the  Government 
storage  bln.s. 

We  faltered  in  Cuba  and  now  she  is  the 
homeland  of  subversion  of  all  Latin  America 
and  Africa.  Where  will  we  find  a  strong 
m.Tn  to  lead  us?  Would  we  vote  lor  one  if 
he  campaigned,  crying  in  the  wilderness  that 
we  come  and  be  saved — from  ourselves?  We 
could  have  saved  Cuba  for  freedom,  and 
saved  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica from  this  nest  of  communism,  but  we  did 
not  Around  the  world  they  do  not  believe 
what  we  say;  they  look  at  what  we  do. 

The  United  Nations  was  founded  in  this 
country.  Now  It  is  a  messy  combination  of 
polyglot  nations,  old  and  new.  grabbing  for 
our  money  and  ignoring  our  halfhearted 
arguments. 

The  Idea  of  letting  In  a  small  nation  of 
fewer  than  a  half  million  people,  utterly  in- 
experienced in  governing  Itself,  unproved  as 
a  stable,  honest  state — letting  them  in 
within  a  few  days  of  their  establishment. 
We  might  at  least  insist  on  a  period  of 
probation. 

The  United  Nations  itself  should  be  forced 
into  financial  honesty  by  the  United  States 
refusing  to  keep  on  paying  the  bills  while 
many  get  a  free  ride  while  outvoting  us. 
The  idea  of  letting  in  Red  China  in  the  face 
of  the  charter  which  says,  "peace-loving  na- 
tions." True,  we  are  against  letting  Red 
China  in,  but  all  we  do  is  get  out  our  hand- 
kerchiefs and  weep  into  them  while  the 
majority  In  the  United  Nations  does  as  it 
pleases. 

We  waste  untold  sums  on  useless  defense, 
and  fall  to  keep  ourselves  truly  strong  In  all 
fields,  to  be  able  to  fight  small  as  well  as 
missile  wars. 

We  sign  test  ban  treaties  with  known 
enemies,  known  defaulters  on  treaties,  that 
we  will  not  test  as  we  may  need  to.  Why 
should  we  put  our  defense  in  such  an  agree- 
ment? If  our  defense  experts — not  busi- 
nessman McNamara  (Secretary  of  Defense)  — 
say  we  need  to  test,  then  let  us  test  without 
asking  permission  of  friend  or  foe. 

We  fiddle-faddle  in  southeast  Asia,  and 
may  be  ignominiously  pushed  out.  Maybe 
we  should  never  have  gone  in  there — let  the 
Reds  take  It — but  there  is  one  thing  for 
sure:  If  we  go  in  anywhere,  we  should  go  In 
to  win. 

We  are  losing  the  respect  of  the  world, 
and  respect  is  more  necessary  to  a  nation, 
as  to  a  person,  than  affection.  We  get  little 
affection  from  the  people  we  have  helped 
over  the  years — and  we  are  losing  respect. 

Nobody  respects  a  fumbler.  a  weak  man,  a 
wobbler,  in  policy  or  deeds. 

First,  every  one  of  us  has  to  clean  out 
weakness  and  selfishness  and  immorality  of 
all  types.  Then  choose  leaders  who  with 
strength  and  principle  and  Intelligence  will 
lead  us  to  where  we  can  have  self-respect 
and  respect  of  others. 

Would  we  elect  such  a  man  if  he  cam- 
paigned on  such  a  platform? 


ESTONIAN      INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, February  24.  marks  the  46th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
independence  of  the  Republic  of  Es- 
tonia.    Unfortunately,     the    people    of 


Estonia,  held  in  bondage  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  are  not  free  to  com- 
memorate this  day.  In  the  free  world, 
however,  the  people  of  Estonian  origin 
and  all  others  interested  in  restoring 
freedom  to  the  oppressed  citizens  of 
commimism  are  commemorating  this 
day  in  most  appropriate  fashion. 

Since  we.  as  a  nation,  continue  to 
support  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion of  peoples,  we  should  give  the  ob- 
servance of  Estonian  Independence  Day 
special  prominence.  If  the  people  of 
that  country  had  their  choice  they  would 
not  remain  within  the  prison  that  is 
the  U.S.S.R. 

On  this  day,  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
brave  people  of  Estonia  and  to  the  46th 
anniversary  of  their  independence,  the 
people  of  Estonia  and  their  supporters 
throughout  the  free  world  renew  their 
pledge  to  work  for  the  day  when  free- 
dom can  be  restored  to  all  iJeoples  be- 
hind the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New-  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
surely  appropriate  that  we  pause  a 
moment  in  our  busy  schedule  to  remem- 
ber the  plight  of  the  oppressed  Estonian 
people.  On  their  46th  independence  day 
anniversary,  Estonians  are  laboring  un- 
der the  same  tyranny  which  the  Soviet 
Union  promises  to  bring  the  whole  world. 
On  the  other  hand,  Americans  do  not 
speak  often  enough  themselves  about 
what  they  hope  to  bring  the  world.  We 
must  not  accept  our  freedom  as  only  our 
own  right.  Freedom  is  the  right  of  every 
human  being,  and  the  great  struggle 
presently  encompassing  the  world  is  the 
manifestation  of  man's  determination 
to  throw  o£f  the  last  vestiges  of  suppres- 
sion. 

Estonia's  tragic  struggle  against  uncon- 
querable odds  in  1940  was  a  bitter  end  to 
22  years  of  freedom,  which  brought  Es- 
tonia to  world  prominence  as  a  prosper- 
ous, progressive  nation.  Now  it  is  a  sat- 
ellite of  the  Russian  people,  exploited  and 
suppressed.  How  clear  a  warning  its  end 
is  for  other  new  small  nations. 

Estonia's  misfortune  has  resulted  in  a 
great  treasure  for  the  United  States,  be- 
cause we  received  many  Estonian  leaders. 
But  we  would  be  happy  to  have  seen  them 
return  to  a  free  Estonia.  We  would  be 
less  fortunate,  but  Estonia  would  be 
infinitely  more  fortunate.  Let  us  wish 
Estonians  everywhere  success  and  happi- 
ness on  their  indeF>endence  day.  Despite 
the  tragedy  of  Soviet  imperialism,  Es- 
tonia is  not  forgotten.  If  free  people 
have  their  way,  Estonia  will  rise  again, 
stronger  and  more  brilliant  than  before. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly]  may  ex- 
tend her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
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The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
your  loved  ones  to  commemorate  with 
you  the  46th  anniversary  of  your  once 
independence  day.  the  Elstonian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  My  prayer  and  wish  is 
to  see  you  regain  your  freedom  and  cele- 
brate your  independence  day  in  your  be- 
loved and  historic  homeland.  For  nearly 
24  years  you  have  been  robbed  of  your 
priceless  possession,  your  freedom,  by 
your  heartless  foes,  and  since  the  early 
days  of  the  last  war  you  have  been  pris- 
oners •"  your  homeland.  You  endured 
all  thv  Icissitudes  of  the  war  in  the 
hope  that  in  the  end  you  would  have  your 
reward  in  freedom  History  records  an 
unfortunate  blot  in  your  lives;  your 
genuine  friends  could  not  help  you  in 
your  struggle  for  your  freedom :  you  have 
been  at  the  mercy  of  your  heartless  op- 
pressors. But  we  millions  of  friends  of 
the  Estonian  people  in  this  great  Repub- 
lic are  hoping  and  praying  for  your  free- 
dom, for  your  deliverance  from  Com- 
munist totalitarian  tyranny.  God  bless 
you  and  may  His  mercy  help  to  keep  alive 
the  spark  of  love  for  the  dignity  of  per- 
son— and  for  justice  to  you  and  yours. 


to  live  in  peace;  nor  were  they  allowed 
to  enjoy  their  richly  deserved  freedom. 
Early  in  the  last  war  the  Soviet  Union 
seemed  determined  to  eliminate  democ- 
cracies  on  its  western  borders.  In  1940 
all  three  Baltic  democracies,  inluding  the 
Estonian  Republic,  were  destroyed;  Es- 
tonia was  overrun  and  occupied  by  the 
Red  Army  and  in  mid- 1940  the  country 
was  annexed  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  that  fateful  year,  for  nearly  24 
years,  these  dauntless  and  daring  Es- 
tonians have  been  livirig  in  misery,  and 
have  been  enduring  the  worst  of  tyran- 
nies known  to  men  in  modern  times. 
Today  they  are  prisoners  in  their  home- 
land, cut  off  from  the  free  world  by  the 
Kremlin-imposed  Iron  Curtain  between 
the  free  West  and  Communist-domi- 
nated East  There  they  have  none  of 
the  freedoms  which  we  in  the  West  con- 
sider our  inalienable  birthright,  and  of 
course  are  not  free  to  celebrate  their  na- 
tional holiday.  Estonian  Independence 
Day.  We  in  this  great  Republic  do  this 
annually  and  thereby  echo  their  genuine 
patriotic  sentiment.  On  the  46th  anni- 
versary of  Estonian  Independence  Day 
the  least  we  in  this  country  can  do  is  to 
wish  them  power  and  fortitude  agairist 
Communist   totalitarian  tyranny. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  STRATTON      Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  t  Mr.  DingellI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  m   the  - 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr  Speaker,  in  1917 
when  the  First  World  War  was  still 
raging,  the  Russian  revolution  shattered 
the  chains  which  had  held  a  score  of 
nationality  groups  in  bondage  for  cen- 
turies. In  Europe  alone  a  number  of 
these  nationalities  regained  their  free- 
dom. Estonians  were  among  these 
people  who  proclaimed  their  national 
independence  on  February  24.  1918,  and 
founded  the  Estonian  Republic  Thence- 
forth these  hard  working  and  sturdy 
Estonians,  numbering  a  bare  million  in 
their  homeland  on  the  northeastern 
shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  Instituted  their 
own  democratic  government,  took  their 
destiny  into  their  own  hands  and  be- 
came masters  of  their  fate. 

For  two  decades  the  Estonian  people 
worked  hard  and  diligently  at  the  task 
of  rebulding  their  war-torn  country  In 
the  course  of  that  relatively  short  time 
they  worked  near  miracles  and  made 
their  country  a  happy  haven  As  one  of 
the  smallest  independent  and  sovereign 
states  in  Europe,  they  gave  a  good  ac- 
count of  themselves  in  all  walks  of  life 
EJconomically,  socially,  culturally  and 
politically,  their  leaders  showed  remark- 
able gifts  and  rare  astuteness.  Wishing 
to  be  at  peace  and  live  on  friendly  terms 
with  all  their  neighbors,  they  were  per- 
fectly content  to  be  left  alone  But  as 
we  know  today,  they  were  not  allowed 


BANKRUPTCIES  AND  BUSINESS 
FAILURES,   195a-63 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Derwinski)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  29.  1960.  the  Honorable  Wright 
Patm.\n.  then  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  made  before 
the  House  a  comprehensive  report  on  the 
status,  at  that  time,  of  the  bankruptcies 
and  business  failures  of  the  country. 
Since  1960  there  has  been  an  ever-in- 
creasing concern  with  the  number  of 
bankruptcies  taking  place  in  the  country 
and  with  the  mounting  'toll  of  small 
business  failures."  Thus,  it  is  fitting  that 
further  and  timely  examination  of  this 
data  he  made 

We  are  all  aware,  in  a  general  way.  of 
the  declining  business  environment  since 
196U  Recognizing  the  value,  in  that 
year,  of  the  report  given  by  my  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Texas.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  assemble  the  statistics  to  up- 
date it.  to  present  for  the  information 
and  consideration  of  the  Members  more 
current  data  reflecting  the  business  cli- 
mate through  the  year  1963.  and  to  an- 
swer currently  arising  questions  similar 
to  those  previously  proposed 

What  has  k)een  the  record  of  business 
failures  over  the  past  6  years?  In  which 
States  and  in  which  industries  are  the 
bankruptcies  and  failures  taking  place? 
How  long  have  the  firms  that  are  now 
failing  been  in  business^  What  is  the 
amount  of  their  liabilities? 

The  tables  which  follow  are  in  answer 
to  these  and  other  questions  which  con- 
front us  all.  Following  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  each.  I  will  insert  them  in  the 
Record  for  the  Memt)ers"  attention. 


The  information  on  business  failures 
once  again  comes  from  the  reports  of 
Dun  &  Bradstreet.  Inc.  It  is  emphasized 
that  such  reports  encompass  only  those 
Arms,  "slightly  more  than  one-half  of 
those  reported  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  ■  appearing  on  the  lists  of 
Dun  ii  Bradstreet,  and  described  by  them 
as  follows: 

Total  Itsted  concerns  represent  the  total 
number  of  business  enterprises  listed  In  the 
Dun  &  Bradstreet  reference  book.  This  book 
includes  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  retail- 
ers, building  contractors,  and  certain  types 
of  commercial  service  including  public  util- 
ities, water  carriers,  motor  carriers,  and  air- 
lines. This  count  by  no  means  covers  all  the 
business  enterprises  of  the  country.  Spe- 
cific types  of  business  not  listed  are:  financial 
enterprises  Including  banks,  and  mortgage, 
loan,  and  Investment  companies;  Insurance 
and  real  estate  companies:  railroads,  ter- 
minals: amusements;  and  many  small  one- 
man  services.  Neither  the  professions  nor 
farmers  are  Included. 

"Failures"  rep>orted  include  only  those 
firms  which  become  bankrupt  or  cease 
operation  under  circumstances  involving 
substantial  loss  to  creditors.  Businesses 
which  close,  at  substantial  and  perhaps 
ruinous  loss  to  the  owners,  but  to  the 
satisfaction  of  creditors,  are  not  counted, 
though,  understandably,  such  closing  is 
of  equal  concern  to  us  in  our  analysis  of 
the  business  climate. 

NUMBEB    or    BUSINESS    FAILUaBB.    19S8-«3 

Table  1,  which  I  insert  at  this  point, 
shows  the  number  of  concerns  in  the  Dun 
k  Bradstreet  list  for  each  year,  195ft-63, 
the  number  of  failures,  and  the  failure 
rate  per  10.000  listed  concerns.  Despite 
the  continuing  and  substantial  drop  in 
the  number  of  listed  firms  each  year 
since  1960.  the  number  of  failures  indi- 
cated for  1961  and  1962  reached  a  high 
unknown  since  1933  The  failure  rate 
of  64  and  61  per  10.000  listed  concerns 
has  not  t>een  equaled  since  immediately 
prior  to  World  War  II.  The  failure  rate 
for  1963.  though  showing  slight  improve- 
ment from  the  years  1960-62.  is  as  high 
as  the  so-called  recession  year  of  1958. 


Table   1 


-Number  of   business  failures, 
19SS-63 


V»'*r 

Number  of 

listed 
(onnrns 

Nurnljer  of 
(allurps 

Failure 

rate  |>er 
lo.noo 

listed 
concerns 

IMt      

2.<7ft.000 

2!  TIM.  on 

2,641.000 
3.SM>.000 
3.SS3.000 

14.904 
14.053 
15,445 
17.075 
15.78^ 
14  374 

96 

IttfiV      

52 

IMO      

57 

1U6I       

64 

IIMC      

61 

m»     

56 

TAH-URE  LlABH-rriES  AND  AVERAGE   LIABILrTY   PER 
FAILURE.    1958-63 

Table  2.  which  I  insert  at  this  point, 
shows  the  total  failure  liabilities  and  the 
average  liability  per  failure  for  the  years 
1958-63.  In  1961  total  failure  liabilities 
exceeded  the  $1  billion  figure  for  the  first 
time  since  1920,  the  first  year  for  which 
figures  are  available.  This  record  high, 
however,  was  exceeded  by  the  total  fail- 
ure liabilities  of  1962.  $1,213,601,000  and 
again  in  1963  when  failure  liabilities  rose 
to  $1,352,593,000.  The  average  liability 
per  failure  in  1963  also  reached  a  high 
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unknown  since  1920.  $90,500.  The  rise 
in  average  liability  increased  from  1962 
to  1963  in  the  amount  of  SI 3,602.  the 
greatest  increase  since  the  immediate 
postwar  years  of  1945  and  1946. 

Table    2. — Failure     liabilities     and    average 
liability  per  failure,  1958-63 
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Table  3.— Distribution  of  business  failures  by 
size  of  liability,  1958-63 


YitiT 


1958. 
1959. 
1U60. 
IWl. 
1962. 
1U«3. 


ToUl  failure 
liabilities 


$?28. 25H.  000 

69L'.  808.  000 

938.  fiai.  0»XI 

1.090.123.000 

1.213.  liOl.  000 

1.352.593.000 


A  verajte 

liability 

per  failure 


U.NDER  $25,000 

V(«r 

.Number 

Percent 

1958. 

9.043 
8.505 
8.  .S72 
9.281 
8.347 
5.781 

60.4 
60.5 
56.5 
54.4 
52.9 
49.2 

1956 

1960 

1961... 



1962 

1963 

t48.fl67 
49.300 
HO.  772 
63.843 
76.898 
90.500 


which  have  failed,  which  have  been  in 
business  over  10  years.  In  1962.  22.4  per- 
ceiTt  of  ^11  the  firms  that  failed  had  been 
in  cmstness  more  than  10  years.  This 
represents  a  record  proportion  of  the 
failures  from  the  ranks  of  the  older 
established  small  businesses.  FiRures 
for  1963  are  not  available  at  this  time. 

Table  4.— Trend  in  age  of  business  failures 

1958-62 

(Percent  In  business  over  10  years] 


Table  3. — Distribution  of  business  failures  by 
size  of  liability,  1958-63 — Continued 
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DisTRiBtrriON   or  business  failures   by   size 

or     LIABILITY.      ie58-63 

Table  3.  which  I  insert  at  this  point, 
sets  forth  the  number  of  failures  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  liabUity  of  the  fail- 
ing firm,  such  liabilities  being  grouped 
under  three  classifications:  Under  $25.- 
000.  $25,000-$100,000,  and  over  $100,000. 
Firms  with  liabilities  under  $100,000. 
which  may  be  properly  viewed  as  smaller 
businesses,  represent  84.8  percent  of 
business  failures.  Firms  with  liabilities 
under  $25,000.  however,  represent  a  de- 
creasing percentage  of  the  total  failures; 
the  percentage  of  failing  firms  repre- 
sented by  liabilities  of  over  $100,000  is 
increasing. 


Year 

Number 

Percent 

1958 

4.456 
4,202 
5.078 
5,725 
5.425 
5.115 

29  8 
29.9 
3Z9 
33.5 
34.4 
35.6 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1958- 
1959- 
1960- 
1961. 
1962. 


OVER  SIOO.OOO 


1958. 

19.V9. 

1960 

1961. 

1962. 

1963. 


1.465 

9.8 

1.346 

9.6 

1.795 

11  6 

2.069 

12.1 

2.010 

12.7 

2,182 

15.2 

1958-82 


TREND    IK    AGE   OF   BUSINESS    FAILURES, 

Table  4,  which  I  insert  at  this  point, 
sets  forth  the  percentage  of  businesses 


21.4 

- 20.6 

20.6 

— — 21.4 

_ ___   22.4 

In  1962,  the  latest  year  for  which 
data  is  available,  35.3  percent  of  all  Arms 
that  failed  had  been  in  business  3  years 
or  less.  This  represents  a  decrease  of 
4.4  percent  from  the  1960  figure.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  percent  of  all  firms  that  failed 
that  had  been  in  business  5  years  or  less 
decreased  3.2  percent  from  the  1960  fig- 
ure. The  percentage  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  firms  that  failed  and  which  were  in 
business  between  6  and  10  years,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  older,  established  firms  in 
existence  over  10  years,  rose  1.4  and  1.8 
percent,  respectively,  since  the  year  1960. 
Further  details  on  the  ages  of  the  firms 
which  have  failed,  by  each  of  the  five 
major  industry  classes  are  shown  in  table 
5.  which  I  insert  at  this  point. 


Table  5.— .1 

ge  of  business  failures,  by  function,  percentages, 

1959-62 

' 

Years  in  bu.sincss 

All  cuuoenis 

Mining  and  manufacturing 

Wholesale 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1«S0 

I960 

1961 

1962 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

I  year  or  leas 

3.6 
18.1 
15.3 

3.8 
19.2 
16.7 

3.2 
16.6 
17.0 

3.1 

15.7 
16.5 

3.1 
16.8 
14.2 

3.1 
15.3 
13.6 

2.4 
14.2 
16.3 

2.6 
13.9 
14.1 

3.3 
12.8 
11.8 

2.7 
15.1 
14.5 

2.0 
11.6 
15.9 

.'  Vf  UTS 

2.3 

3y<Br» 

11  8 

14.7 

Total.  3  years  or  leas 

4  yeara 

37.0 
11.5 
8.6 

39.7 
10.9 
8.0 

36.8 

11.6 

7.8 

35.3 

12.2 

7.9 

34.1 
10.5 

7.4 

32.0 

10.8 

8.2 

32.9 

11.0 

7.1 

30.6 

11.6 

6.8 

27.9 

10.7 

8.7 

32.3 

9.8 

7.7 

29.4 

10.7 

7.5 

28  8 

■1  years 

10  9 

8.6 

1  Dial,  s  y<-ar8  or  leas 

57.1 

58.6 

56.2 

55.4 

52.0 

51.0 

51.0 

49.0 

47.3 

49.8 

47.6 

48.3 

"  years 

6.9 
5.2 
4.2 
3.0 
3.0 

6.4 
4.8 
4.0 
3.2 
2.4 

6.2 
5.6 
4.0 
3.6 
3.0 

6.4 
4.8 
4.6 
3.5 
2.9 

6.7 
4.8 
3.9 
3.0 
3.3 

6.7 
4.-> 
3.7 
3.8 
2.7 

6.6 
4.9 
4.6 
4.1 
3.0 

5.2 
5.4 
4.1 
2.6 
3.5 

6.8 
6.7 
5.1 
3.0 
3.8 

6.5 
4.6 
4.0 
3.2 

2.7 

5.7 
5.6 
4.4 
3.0 
3.4 

6  5 

s  vears   

3  7 

'  yt-ars  

4  6 

Ill  vears     ..                                                 

4  4 

3.1 

Total.  6  to  10  years 

Over  10  years 

22.3 

ao.6 

20.8 
20.6 

22.4 
21.4 

22.2 
22.4 

21.7 
26.3 

21.3 
27.7 

23.2 
25.8 

20.8 
30.2 

24.4 
28.3 

21.0 
29.2 

22.1 
30.3 

22  3 

29.4 

Years  in  business 

Retail 

Construction 

Commercial 

1959 

I960 

5.0 
23.7 
18.4 

47.1 

11.2 

7.3 

1961 

1062 

1969 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1  yearorlMi 

4.3 
21.4 
17.1 

4.1 

20.9 
18.0 

4.0 
19.7 
18.7 

42.4 
12.2 

7.5 

2.0 
12.1 
13.0 

2.3 
13.3 

1.'>.4 

1.6 
10.9 
15.8 

1.4 

8.2 

14.2 

3.6 
18.7 
15.6 

3.4 
18.8 
17.8 

3.7 
13.8 
17.3 

2  years 

3  4 

^<y<*i»rs 

17.2 
15.7 

1  otal,  3  years  or  leas 

i  years » 

42.8 

11.5 

7.9 

43.0 
11.7 

7.6 

27.1 
13.4 
11.4 

31.0 
10.8 
9.6 

28.3 
12.1 
9.0 

23.8 

13.4 

9.9 

37.9 
11.5 
9.6 

40.0 
10.5 
8.2 

34.8 
13.0 
8.4 

36  3 

years 

11  8 

8.1 

Total.  5  yean  or  leas 

'i  years. 

'years 

62.2 

6.3 
5.1 

3.8 
2.7 
2.6 

65.6 

5.5 
4.2 
3.7 
2.8 
1.9 

62.3 

62.1 

51.9 

51.4 

49.4 

47.1 

59.0 

58.7 

56.2 

56.2 

5.4 
5.4 
3.4 
3.1 
2.8 

6.0 
4.2 
4.0 
3.3 
2.4 

8.8 
6.3 
5.4 
4.0 
3.4 

8.7 
7.0 
4.9 
4.0 
3.2 

7.8 
6.6 
5.1 
4.8 
3.7 

8.6 
6.7 
6.2 
4.9 
3.9 

6.7 
4.1 
4.0 
3.2 
3.6 

6.3 
5.1 
4.5 
3.5 
1.8 

6.7 
6.5 
3.9 
3.9 
2.7 

6  6 

1  ye.irs 

4.6 

•years 

5  6 

liiyears 

3  0 

2.5 

Total,  6  to  10  years 

Over  10  years 

».5 
17.3 

18.1 
16.3 

20.1 
17.6 

19.9 
18.0 

27.9 
20.2 

27.8 
20.8 

28.0 
22.6 

30.3 
22.6 

21.6 
19.4 

21.2 
20.1 

23.7 
20.1 

22.3 



21.5 

1958  not  available. 

COMMERCIAL    AND    INDUSTRUL    FAILDRES    BT    44 
DIVISIONS  or  INDUSTRY,  1958-83 

Table  6.  which  I  insert  at  this  point, 
shows   the  number  of  failures  and  the 


failure  liabilities  in  44  lines  of  industry  1961-63.     As  to  the  total  faUure  liabili- 

during  the  period,   1958-63.     As  to  the  ties,  37  of  the  44  divisions  reached  the 

number  of  failures.  33  of  the  44  divisions  6-year  high  during  those  years 
reached  the  6 -year  high  during  the  years 
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Table  it.—Comnurrial  and  industrial  fail iires  by  U  divti^iona  of  industry,  l»o8  6.1 


February  24 


of  Indiwtry 
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MtaiNi  MMi  iMnateetnrtaff. 

MinlOK.  coal,  nil,  and  miso-Ilant-ous. 
Koo«l  and  kindred  pro<IU(  t!< 
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Lumlxr  and  lumlxr  pr(Hliut!t. 
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ClHMuiiuLH  ;ind  alli.Ml  pro<lutUt 

Leutlier  iind  leather  prtxliiets 

Stone,  clay,  and  ({I:l-«<  prcwliicts  

Iron,  steel,  an<I  i>ro<liicts 
Machinery.. 
Transportation  — 
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Number   Liabilities   Number  j  Liabilities 
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Wholesale  trade. 


and 


Food  and  (arm  products 

.\pparel.   --- 

Dry  ftoods -  -  -  -  - 

Lumber,    buikllDR    materials. 

hanlware 

ChemicaLs  an<l  drupi..     

Motor  vehicles  and  auto  equipment 
M  iscellaneous 


MB 
4H 

aao 
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66 

too 

62 
177 
'2M 

t« 
421 

T4ar 


Retail  trade. 


Food  and  liquor - 

General  merchan<lise..    

.\pp«rel  and  accessories       

Furniture  and  honiefumishlnirs 

LunU)er,    building    materials,    and 

bartlware 

Automotive  ftroup  

Eating  and  drinking  places 

Drugstores 

.Mi-scellaneotis 


330 
•3 
46 

175 
SO 
67 

701 


7.514 


Construction 


General  UuiMing  contractors 

Building  sulicontractors • 

Other  contrai'tors 

Coninierciid  service 

Passenger  an<l  freight  transportation. 
Miscellaneous  public  servicr 

Hotels .  ,.--•••• 

Cleaning,  dyeing,  and  repiilrlnf  ... 

Laundries...  .     -  

I'nilertukers.  .  

Other  personal  services 

Bu.stness  and  repair  services 


1,137 
291 

I.  140 
1.041 

504 
1.  101 
1.436 

!•& 


«M5.5(Ki 

17.619 
17.431 
33.082 
30.453 
H.411 
4.477 
12.  668 
10.  «31 
16.797 
3>t.  4M7 
1ft.  83H 
38.704 

~81.9»4 


.4«6        C207.736 


IMO 


S'umlief 


Liabilities 


1861 


Number 


Liabilities 


*> 

176  I 
420 
803 
164 

62 

48 
136 
254 
lOM 
431 

1.387 


8.363 

14.288 

24.126 

24.590 

8.881 

4.S68 

6.T24 

4.143 

15.098 

43.049 

9.457 

44.441 


20.903 
1726 
1.463 

12.840 
1.297 
Z274 

40.481 


2n2n 


290 
42 
43 

153 
60 

74 
736 


6,873 


2.162 


Wi 

1.160 

121 


25.717 
11.438 

jy.  4.W 

4.V  tw 

15.980 
;I9.  .UN) 

;i7. ;«;» 
a.  975 
16,977 


1,113 
281 

1,011 
MI6 

453 

1.015 

1.334 

123 

738 


83.174 


32.603 
1.732 
1.9.M 

10,  171 
1.673 
.-1.340 

40,713 


3.612 

98 

irj 

435 

320 

•KO 

63 

82 
44 

167 

•J» 

\a» 

406 


6300. 63S 


3.83S 


S32S.282 


1962 


Number 


3.S75 


1.473 


19.650 
31. -276 
36.374 
38. 2Vr.' 
12.U84 

5.462 
1-2.786 

4.000 
-27.046 
44.«M2 
16. 8M 
40.9(29 


107.186 


326.833 


115.115 


-2.064 


29.973 
16.303 

38.H41 
35.  859 

15,146 
26.9-22 
35,528 
3.111 
35.250 


331 
46 

36 

184 

45 

116 

736 


.386 


121,  t 


1,177 


388 
43 
76 

121 

41 

6 

71 

431 


62.758 
41.006 
I1.3S1 


6a -284 


749 

1.159 

156 


1.3M 


21.943 

4S7 

•2. 4-24 

43 

17.988 

68 

2.  746 

138 

1.178 

53 

98 

11 

3.-240 

83 

10.667 

431 

66,075 
42.  49-.' 
13, 316 


1,080 
2.Vi 
978 
968 

487 

1.338 

1.436 

166 

TOO 


3B.318 
3,513 
L40a 

14.040 
1.636 
7,404 

49.853 


103 

182 

467 

497 

'238 

94 

75 

64 

18S 

■l»i 

136 

492 


1.734 


341.094 


-2.607 


54.183 


•22.714 
2.823 
9.380 
'2.461 
1.612 
■J82 
3.949 

11,-262 


1.0-JO 

1.419 

168 


1.367 


410 
62 
82 

122 

68 

7 

81 

535 


38.557 
13.844 
35,753 
38,782 

30,063 
49,944 
41.589 
5.817 
17.  745 


201.360 


110,656 
74.  in 
16.536 


318 
86 
43 

341 

58 
138 
890 


16.814 

26.767 

4«l.ft47 

36.824 

16.415 

9.135 

6.074 

5.632 

70.337 

3-2.372 

27.332 

36.933 


85 


J46 

74 

68 

SO 

175 

351 

190 

448 


Liabilities 


$400,001 


48.278 
-23, 167 
36.764 
34.632 
21.127 
43,524 
10,599 
6.304 
26.042 
71.220 
43.526 
34.770 


1063 


Number 


2.400 


Liabilities 


<557.6e9 


158,465 


53.402 
3.038 
1896 

23, 012 
2.407 
6.167 

67.543 


8.303 


1.151 

304 

1.107 

1.033 

530 

1.535 

1.883 

304 

835 


333.043 


2.752 


67.604 
15.483 
39.748 
51.581 

21.511 
51.848 
51,278 
6.633 
37.368 


1.613 


S03 
S3 
31 

306 

65 

100 

863 


136.377 


7.552 


193.005 


1.068 

1.520 

164 


90.376 


38.186 

3,874 
33,371 

3,381 

3.400 
172 

3.563 
24.280 


1.472 


400 

SB 

07 

153 

77 

14 

105 

559 


94.042 
76,685 
■22.  278 


1.078 
304 

1.036 
853 

1.315 

1.4S6 

186 

838 


33,533 
3.304 
1,763 

17.836 
4,607 
5,277 

70.150 


349. 716 


2. 70S 


1.003 
1.498 

202 


8a  328 


30.000 
2.280 

23.786 

4.057 

2.710 

520 

1.8T2 

14.445 


1.390 


71 

70 
145 

57 
5 

07 
558 


51.200 
29.536 
64.986 
62.776 

31.583 
34.357 
47. 137 
5.170 
32,072 


84 

170 

348 

353 

220 

70 

66 

57 

138 

385 

86 

415 


18.  -26U 
209.837 
50. 141 
32.  KM 
'23. 1S«) 
'20.004 
14.537 
9.487 
35.974 
68.418 
33.072 
42.100 


L510 


278 
37 
34 

199 
46 

103 

830 


6.681 


243.535 


133,901 
81.370 
28.264 


851 
351 

889 
678 

439 

1.230 

1.383 

210 

780 


175.071 


21.931 
4.615 
3,848 

27,401 

4,122 

5,594 

107,560 


300,365 


2.401 


1.367 
156 


34.578 
34.307 
39.454 

37.862 

21.388 
36,743 
55.750 
7.057 
32.036 


231,354 


140,630 
66,680 
24.044 


03.972 


-20.350 
3. 60S 

20.057 

4.288 

4,568 

248 

13.023 

17.033 


1.373 


326 
83 
81 

142 

76 

9 

103 

553 


89,104 


21,962 
6,606 

28,465 

5.  89--' 

3,473 

251 

2,564 

19, 871 


NTJMBKX  or  FAlLUmrS.  TOTAL  »An.TT««  LlABt!.!- 
TIIS.  AND  FAILURE  RATE  PER  10.000  LISTID 
FIRMS.   BY   REGION    AND  STATE 

Table  7.  which  I  insert  at  this  point, 
shows  by  regions.  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  number  of  failures  and 
the  total  failure  liabilities  during  the 
years  1958  through  1963.  The  failure 
rate  per  10.000  firms  listed  by  Dun  & 
Bradstreet,  Inc  ,  is  listed  for  the  years 
1958-62;  1963  data  is  not  as  yet  avail- 
able. 


During  the  years  1961-63,  6-year  highs 

for  total  failures  occurred  in  40  of  the 
48  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Also,  in  those  years,  total  failure  liabili- 
ties highs  occurred  in  41  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  As  to  total  failure 
libilities.  1  State  experienced  a  6-year 
high  in  1958,  3  in  1959,  4  in  1950,  9  in 
1961,  14  in  1962,  and  18  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  1963. 

Of  the  48  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  9  suffered  the  highest  failure 


rate  for  the  5-year  period— 1958-62— in 
1958,  2  in  1959,  2  in  1960,  20  in  1961  and 
16  in  1962. 

The  States  of  New  York.  Florida.  Ari- 
zona, Oregon,  and  Californift  have  the 
highest  failure  rates  during  1962,  all  with 
110  failures  or  more  per  10,000  listed 
firms.  Once  again  the  declining  busi- 
ness environment  of  the  years  1961  and 
1962  are  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing this  period  35  of  the  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  had  their  highest 
failure  rate. 


Table  " 

• — Xumhfr  of  failures,  total  failure  liabilities,  and  failure 

rate  per 

10,000  listed  firms. 

6v  region  and  State 

Region  and  State 

1958 

Number 

Liabilities  (In  thousands) 

Failure  rate 

1080 

1080 

1061 

1062 

1963 

10B8 

1060 

1960 

1061 

1063 

1063 

1958 

1959 

I960 

1061 

196:> 

New  England 

908 

BOB 

717 

737 

718 

666 

U9. 114 

-2.-230 
1.9(H 
1.970 
■2-2.  ITO 
l.VMIM 
5.046 

>4a341 

$56,688 

854.308 

963.441 

$110,193 

50 

44 

41 

25 
32 
21 
33 
61 
65 

44 

45 

Maine 

New  Hampshire.. 

Vermont 

Ma.s8aihas«'tts 

Coimecticut 

^       33 

27 

15 

390 

308 

135 

38 
-23 
13 

377 
-2118 
ISO 

'4^566 

30 

33 

14 

295 

-2-J3 

103 

4.600 

26 
19 
-**J 

aoi 

'238 
131 

3.  -249 
7IT 
«)T 

3.127 

1.045 
192 
982 
564 
344 

38 
•J9 
11 

33.^ 

'227 

78 

4^42r 

3. 010 

,W1 

SJi) 

3.004 

1.0O9 

198 

997 

1        5-23 

1        367 

■29 
-23 
4 
323 
l.\9 
1-28 

3.760 

•2.461 
809 
790 

2.7W 

824 

-2.403 

529 

17.  .SOI 

12.  824 

6.-260 

3.875 
2.  4-24 
1.223 
-28.887 
14.  .M9 
.V730 

376. -280 

191.546 
49.071 
3.V663 

146.212 

1.169 
9WI 

1.943 
30.  210 
14.067 

6.019 

397.483 

4.305 

•2.9-20 

999 

28.426 

19.284 

7.577 

8.986 
2.773 
9.  451 
49.-280 
13.847 

590.745 

21 
-27 
22 
42 
76 
S3 

91 

24 
22 
19 
40 
53 
91 

17 
30 
33 

35 
66 

84 

2* 
32 
17 
42 
64 
.SO 

Rhode  Lsland 



Middle  Atlanti*-.?: 

4.900 

232.006 

139.  .va 

43.  47.S 
49.028 

127.416 

238.740 

341.967 

84 

87 

03 

83 

New  York 

New  Jers-y 

Pennsylviinla 

3.365 

778 
826 

~2.374^ 

3.190 
639 

737 

3.003 
714 

802 

~i6W 

173. 178 
•r .  619 
37.952 

•201.  .162 

53.-2««2 
4-2.639 

166.606 

246.750 
58.468 
36.749 

200.585 

216.215 

2S6.075 

67.455 

126 
79 
46 

45 

121 
65 
41 

45 

132 
72 
45 

130 
73 
53 

60 

ll« 
60 
48 

51 

Kast  North  Central 

3.401 

204.101 

61 

Ohio      

664 
168 
632 
547 
373 

740 
143 
•69 

496 
350 

836 
151 
896 
324 
336 

1.002 
1.S7 
963 
371 
305 

36.084 
11.360 
3.S.  n-j-j 
32.  767 
11.983 

-.'9.431 
10.391 

39.S«M 
30.600 
14.328 

38.603 
9.686 
47.367 
37.687 
12.860 

53.340 
9.  -2-28 
53.6-21 
35.560 
13.857 

58.856 
17.798 
63.581 
37.526 
22.820 

54.765 
9.504 
76.045 
47.292 
16.585 

49 
25 
40 
53 

52 

54 

21 
43 
47 
51 

63 
23 

55 
50 
47 

78 
30 
66 

55 

50 

4  i 

30 

Indiana 

Illinois 

.Michigan 

Wisconsin 

69 

52 
38 

1-    ■       ■■ 

1 

1 

l96Jt 
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Tapi.k  7.— a 

umber 

of  failures,  total  failure  liabilities. 

and  failuif  rate  per  10,006  listed  firms,  by 

region  and  State — 

Continued 

Kegion  and  .'Stale 

Numlier 

1958 
35.151 

Liabilities  (in  thou.sands) 

Failure  rate 

\j» 

I0SO 
448 

1960 

1961 
631 

1962 

1963 

1959 
23.754 

1960 
29,204 

1961 

1962 
33. 213 

1963 

1058 
20 

1 
1959 

I960 

1961 

1962 

West  North  Central 

S3B 

403 

607 

559 

40.052 

38,895 

17 

18 

24 

24 

Minnesota 

Iowa          

Missouri    

\i>rth  Dakota 

.<outb  Dakota 

\el)ra.ska           

Kansas 

133 

62 
18^.> 
13 
10 
30 
00 

118 
74 

I.S8 

4 

H 

13 

75 

101 
92 

132 

13 

5 

32 

117 

167 
136 
1.W 

11 
9 

35 
114 

166 
150 
169 

ti 
'J 

35 
79 

181 
116 
119 
4 
10 
50 
79 

7,499 
2.499 
7.764 
1.010 
187 
--•.998 
13.103 

4.098 

4.369 

7.948 

195 

115 

384 

6.645 

5,0.10 
4.393 
T.489 
1.496 
179 
-2.366 
8.231 

8. 142 

8.799 

10.008 

364 

391 

4.443 

7.905 

9,873 

7.129 

8. 870 

220 

•_>oi 

3.120 
3.800 

13,165 

6,863 

10,861 

380 

367 

1258 

.1.001 

24 
12 
26 
12 
8 
11 
26 

21 
14 

22 
4 
5 
S 

19 

18 
18 
19 
12 
4 

12 
30 

32 
27 
23 
11 
7 

13 
29 

33 
21 
27 
6 
2 
13 
21 

<<iiilli  Atlantic 

1.417 

197 
9 

28 
129 

67 
157 
122 
191 
.M7 

1.362 

142 

13 

27 

129 

89 

131 

133 

177 

422 

328 

1.605 

2.188 

1H5 

22 
.^3 
181 
95 
192 
227 
286 
967 

1.907 

163 

21 

16 

147 

81 

135 

215 

302 

8-27 

1.772 

66.802 

68.806 

78.940 

7.043 

I.  .W2 

1161 

10,681 

4, 051 

4.874 

1349 

11.813 

34.4.36 

KM.  631 

131729 

113.281 

41 

36 

47 

63 

57 

Maryland 

160 

18 

30 

143 

K.1 

I. "12 

162 

227 

718 

186 

10 

31 

1.38 

95 

129 

114 

337 

732 

KKV, 

629 

2.680 

7.781 

2.581 

4.913 

1.969 

10.  476 

26,917 

4.425 
3.097 
4.031 
7.385 
5. 123 
4.467 
3,307 
11.904 
24.267 

8.  .163 

1.142 

4.  .176 

18. 66.1 

3.933 

7.  146 

3.126 

19.489 

41.991 

8.816 

790 

1.  10.1 

8.951 

3.829 

11.592 

4.315 

16.  145 

77.186 

9.702 

420 

8.173 

11192 

5.792 

7.759 

3.709 

19.  074 

46.460 

,15 
14 
31 
28 
24 
25 
42 
37 
69 

40 
18 
30 
27 
33 
21 
45 
33 
52 

44 

29 
32 
29 
33 
23 
56 
41 
83 

50 
35 
34 
38 
38 
30 
80 
f6 
122 

Di'lawarp  ... 

45 

1  )isfrlct  of  Columbia... 

Vircinia 

Wr«t  Virginia 

32 

16 
32 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina       

( loorcia 

Kkiridn     . 

34 
21 
79 
62 
110 

K;ist  South  Central  

307 

406 

473 

435 

305 

-20.968 

12.763 

33.016 

34.271 

37.501 

22.147 

27 

22 

27 

31 

29 

Krntucky 

rmnes.'XM' 

.\labama 

80 
157 

72 

88 

59 
133 

80 
56- 

86 

172 

85 

63 

88 
200 

lis 

70 

88 
192 
108 

47 

43 

210 

96 

44 

fi.870 
6.225 
4.390 
3.483 

2.027 
.1.746 
3.202 
1.788 

11.593 

10.850 

4,149 

6,424 

4.526 

19.237 

6.195 

4.313 

6.960 

18.036 

9.460 

3.045 

1494 

in.419 

5.738 

3.496 

20 
36 
21 
34 

14 

30 
22 
22 

21 
38 
23 
23 

22 
44 

30 

26 

21 
42 

M  is.sis.sippl 

29 
17 

'A  .St  South  Central     . 

819 

752 

65 

60 

192 

435 

888 

897 

52 
119 
157 
569 

842 

903 

46.832 

42.325 

77,942 

61267 

138. 131 

76.882 

30 

27 

31 

33 

32 

\rkansas 

55 

02 

222 

450 

76 
105 
190 
.M7 

75 
100 
134 
533 

48 
111 
134 
610 

1.970 

6.431 

8.628 

-29.803 

-2,506 

2.977 

6,676 

30,166 

5.231 

8.078 

0,725 

54,908 

1231 

7.0O9 

9.568 

43.459 

1847 

7.883 

8.915 

118.486 

3.742 

5,714 

14.908 

52. 518 

20 
22 
50 
28 

23 
IS 
41 
26 

27 
25 
40 
31 

18 
29 
34 
36 

1  'klahnma 

27 

l.ouisiana 

25 

Texas 

30 

35 

Mountain 

330 

364 

20 
21 

103 

7 

123 

46 
27 

452 

.538 

486 

r>48 

1.1,301 

17.890 

26,020 

30.398 

34.427 

41 701 

31 

33 

39 

47 

43 

Idaho           

Montana. 

Wyoming 

(  oiorado       .        

New  Mexico          .... 
.\rizonn    .. 
liah..    . 
Nevada 

32 
30 
5 
62 
11 

in 

49 
30 

3.221 

355 

532 
2.334 

40 

17 

5 

110 
43 

183 
37 
17 

42 
17 

I 
154 
fiO 
196 
43 
25 

41 
18 
6 

120 
17 

208 
43 
33 

24 

63 

12 

120 

32 

227 

154 

IC 

911 
1,269 

128 
4,032 

403 
4.288 
2.816 
1.454 

565 
744 
1,017 
.1.108 
1,374 
.1,921 
1,543 
1,628 

1,987 
555 
630 

6,348 

1222 
11,662 

1,623 
993 

1,6.15 

971 

11 

9,447 

4,047 

10.040 

1001 

1226 

1258 

806 

438 

10, 137 

933 

13,840 

4.028 

1,987 

922 
3,134 

714 
C.959 
1356 
17,085 
9.040 
1492 

30 
24 

8 
20 

8 
75 
39 
(0 

19 
16 
26 
32 
5 
74 
37 
61 

37 
13 
7 
32 
27 
100 
29 
36 

40 
14 
1 
48 
37 
102 
34 
54 

39 
15 
9 
37 
11 
110 
34 
72 

I'aciflp 

3.123 

356 

471 
2.296 

3.503 

3.611 

3,272 

2.783 

134,668 

123.922 

214. 328 

296,107 

231,637 

205,558 

115 

109 

119 

126 

117 

Washington 

Oregon 

("alifomia 

438 

541 

2.534 

414 

498 
2,699 

351 
374 

2,.S47 

429 

218 

2.226 

8,144 

11.308 

115.216 

8,715 

9.785 

105,422 

15.534 

13,407 

185,387 

11859 

15,432 

267,816 

13, 521 

13,488 

204,628 

19,698 

13,322 

172,538 

85 
183 
111 

84 
164 
106 

102 
190 
113 

103 
178 
124 

89 
138 
120 

BANIUtUPTCT    PETITIONS    FILED    IN    THE    UNITED 
STATES.     1958-62 

Table  8,  which  I  insert  at  this  point, 
shows  the  bankruptcy  petitions  filed  in 
the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  years, 
1958-62,  and  is  taken  from  the  records 
of  the  administrative  oflBce  of  the  U.S. 
courts.  These  statistics  include  bank- 
ruptcies of  business  firms  of  all  types 
and  all  sizes  and  also  bankruptcies  of  in- 
dividuals and  partnerships  conducting 
professional  oflBces,  farmer  bankruptcies 
and  bankruptcies  of  individuals. 

Representative  Patbian,  citing  the  110,- 
034  bankruptcy  petitions  filed  in  the  U.S. 
courts  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1960,  compared  this  figure  to  that  of  the 
peak  depression  year"  of  1932,  when 
there  were  70,049  bankruptcies.  He  fur- 
ther commented  that  it  was  "extremely 
disturbing  to  note,  furthermore,  that  the 
number  of  business  firms  and  individuals 
who  went  bankrupt  last  year — 1960 — 
were  almost  10,000  more  than  in  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year."  We  find  these  com- 
parisons pale,  however,  when  viewed  in 
the  light  of  the  great  increase,  virtually 
four  times  that  of  fiscal  year  1960.  which 
occurred  in  fiscal  year  1961.  With  this 
increase,  by  far  the  greatest  increase 
since  the  year  1920,  the  first  year  for 
which  these  figures  are  listed,  a  new  high 
of  146,643  bankruptcies  were  reported. 
Yet,  even  this  figure  was  surpsissed  in 
1962.  Data  for  1963  is  not  as  yet  avail- 
able.   Could  it  be  that  Mr.  Patman  now 


suffers  from  a  poverty  of  interest  in  the 
subject  because  figures  show  that  both 
business  failures  and  bankruptcies  are 
on  the  increase? 

Table  8. — Bankruptcy  petitions  filed  in  the 
United  States.  1958-62 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30 : 

1958 91,  668 

1959 100, 672 

1960 110,034 

1961 146,643 

1962 147,  780 


THE  NATIONAL  CULTURAL  CEN- 
TER—FACT AND  FANCY  ABOUT  A 
PROBABLE  WHITE  ELEPHANT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  I  Mr.  KylI  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washing- 
ton Star  newspaper,  of  Washington,  D.C., 
reported  on  February  23,  1964,  that  the 
present  design  for  the  Cultural  Center 
in  the  Nation's  qapital  calls  for  a  mam- 
moth building  whose  base  will  cover 
more  than  l>/2  times  the  amount  of  land 
occupied  by  the  U.S.  Capitol  Building. 
The  Cultural  Center  designed  by  Edward 
D.  Stone  h£is  a  maximum  height  of  at 
least  122  feet  above  grade  on  the  river 
side. 

The  total  project  cost,  according  to  the 
Washington  Star,  will  be  a  minimum  of 
$65  mUlion,  for  a  building  that  will  have 


a  maximum  length  of  700  feet,  and  a 
maximum  width  of  530  feet.  This  news- 
paper article  adds  that  "the  largest 
floor — which  will  be  one  of  three  to  be 
used  for  parking  cars — has  a  total  area 
of  about  6V2  acres.  The  Capitol,  includ- 
ing the  east  front  extension,  covers 
4  acres." 

The  Cultural  Center  building  wUl  in- 
clude a  2,750-seat  symphony  hall,  a 
1,200-seat  theater,  and  a  2,500-seat  hall 
for  opera,  ballet,  and  musical  theater. 

It  has  been  very  difficult  for  the  Con- 
gress to  obtain  the  true  facts  about  the 
Cultural  Center  from  the  Center's  Board 
of  Trustees.  Commenting  on  this  the 
Washington  Star  declared: 

Part  of  the  reason  why  a  number  of  mem- 
bers have  said  that  Congress  has  been  mis- 
led regarding  the  size,  requirements,  and 
cost — 

Of  the  Cultural  Center- 
is  that  there  never  has  been  a  clear  public 
statement  by  the  architect  or  sponsors  that 
gives    the    full   dimensions    of   this    project. 

As  a  result,  an  aura  of  suspicion  has  arisen 
that  can  best  be  cleared  away,  perhaps,  by 
making  very  clear  to  Congress,  and  to  every- 
one else,  that  the  present  design  calls  for  a 
mammoth  building  whose  base  will  cover 
more  than  one-and-a-half  times  the  amount 
of  land  occupied  by  the  Capitol  In  which 
Congress  meets. 

At  least  half  a  dozen  theaters  have 
been  destroyed  in  Washington,  DC,  in 
the  past  few  years,  and  no  explanation 
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has  been  made  of  where  the  patronage  is 
coming  from  for  this  $65  million  struc- 
ture. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Cultural  Cen- 
ter architect,  Mr.  Stone,  in  his  testimony 
before  the  House  and  Senate  Public 
Works  Committees  at  the  joint  hearing 
held  on  December  12.  1963.  in  the  caucus 
room  of  the  Cannon  House  Office  Build- 
ing, in  answer  to  this  direct  question: 
•Mr.  Stone,  how  tall  is  this  building 
going  to  be?"  replied: 

Mr.  Stone.  It  is  60  feet  high  and  added 
that.  "This  Is  approximately  six  stories  " 

There  would  seem  to  be,  and  I  think 
there  is.  a  considerable  discrepancy  here, 
for.  9&  the  Washington  Star  notes: 

An  understanding  of  this  project  also  de- 
mands that  It  be  made  clear  the  building  will 
have  a  maximum  height  at  least  122  feet 
above  grade  on  the  river  side,  and  that  this 
Is  a  12-story  height  as  most  stories  are 
measured . 

The  Congress  has  been  repeatedly  in- 
formed that  this  Cultural  Center  is  a  $31 
million  building  by  its  proponents  in  the 
debate  on  January  8.  1964,  as  well  as  by 
its  proponents  in  the  hearings  held  on 
December  12.  and  December  16.  1963. 
Now  the  Washington  Star  informs  us 
that  the  total  project  value  at  a  mini- 
mum is  about  $65  million. 

The  Washington  Star  is  indeed  right 
in  saying  that — 

If  Congress  fully  understands  what  la  being 
proposed.  It  can  then  make  Informed  deci- 
sions on  lands  and  funds  that  will  minimize 
the  prospect  of  later  recrimination. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  new  proposal 
has  just  been  sent  to  Congress  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson  which  bears  seriously  on 
the  continuing  financial  problems  of  the 
Cultural  Center  in  that  it  calls  for  major 
appropriations  for  the  Cultural  Center 
of  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  Con- 
gress is  asked  to  appropriate  these  funds 
immediately,  this  Washington  Star  ar- 
ticle is  of  major  importance,  and  I  in- 
clude it  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

I  From  the  Washington   (DC.)   Sunday  Star. 
Feb    23.   19641 

UNDKXSTANDtNC  THE  CENTEK 

(By  Robert  J.  Lewis) 

Part  of  the  reason  why  a  number  of  mem- 
bers have  said  that  Congress  has  been  misled 
regarding  the  size,  requirements,  and  cost  of 
the  John  F  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts  Is  that  there  never  has  been  a  clear 
public  statement  by  the  architects  or  spon- 
sors that  gives  the  full  dimensions  of  this 
project. 

As  a  result,  an  aura  of  suspicions  has  arisen 
that  can  best  be  cleared  away,  perhaps,  by 
making  very  clear  to  Congress,  and  to  every- 
one else,  that  the  present  design  calls  for  a 
mammoth  building  whose  base  will  cover 
more  than  one-and-a-half  times  the  amount 
of  land  occupied  by  the  Capitol  In  which 
Congress  meets 

An  understanding  of  this  project  also  de- 
mands that  It  be  made  clear  the  building  will 
have  a  maximum  height  at  least  122  feet 
above  grade  on  the  river  side,  and  that  this 
is  a  12-story  height  as  most  stories  are  meas- 
ured 

Another  fact  that  should  be  faced  squarely 
Is  that  the  total  cost  of  the  proposed  design 
win  not  be  $30  million,  or  even  tSO  million, 
but  at  least  954  or  $55  million,  without  In- 
cluding the  value  of  land  the  Government  al- 
ready owns.    The  current  market  value  of  the 


setting  would  be  at  least  110  million  more, 
which  would  bring  the  total  project  value  to 
a  minimum  of  about  $65  million 

We  do  not  refer  here  to  the  dimensions 
of  this  project  to  harm  It  but  to  help  It.  and 
to  prevent  further  misunderstanding  In  the 
future 

The  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  sponsors 
understandably  has  been  to  minimize  the 
size,  the  requirements  and  the  cost,  and 
this  course,  however  plausible  and  proper  It 
may  have  seemed,  cannot  any  longer  be  as- 
sumed to  be  a  helpful  one  now  that  Congress 
Is  to  be  relied  on  to  appropriate  and  guar- 
antee so  large  a  part  of  the  funds 

One  of  the  reasons  why  no  one  seems  to 
have  a  full  understanding  of  the  great  size 
of  this  proposed  design  Is  that  sponsors  per- 
sist In  referring  to  only  one  part  of  the 
building  ("the  superstructure")  as  the  build- 
ing Itself 

The  substructure  and  superstructure  are 
Insepiirable  parts  of  the  same  building.  The 
substructure  Is  not  underground  It  Is  al- 
most entirely  above  ground  on  the  river  side 
and  Is  exposed  to  view.  This  has  not  been 
made  clear. 

Playing  down  existence  of  the  substructure 
minimizes  the  apparent  size  and  cost  It 
also  Is  the  reason  for  the  real  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  this  project  From  now  on, 
the  sponsors  might  do  well  to  speak  frankly 
of  the  fact  that  the  building  is  an  entity 
with  f  podium  or  base  having  a  maximum 
length  of  700  feet  and  a  maximum  width  of 
530  feet,  and  that  the  maximum  usable  area 
of  the  building  on  Its  largest  level  Is  700 
by  400  feet 

Thus,  the  largest  floor — which  will  be  one 
of  three  to  be  used  for  parking  cars — has  a 
total  area  of  about  e'j  acres  The  Capitol, 
including  the  east  front  extension,  covers 
four  acres. 

Another  thing  to  know  about  this  proposed 
building  Is  that  a  700-foot-long.  27-foot-hlgh 
length  of  the  substructure  will  be  exposed 
to  view  on  the  river  side. 

If  the  present  design  Is  to  be  used  as  the 
final  one  for  the  building.  It  Is  evident  that 
what  is  proposed  here  Is  one  of  the  largest 
structures  In  Washington. 

It  will  be  larger  in  both  length  and  width 
than  the  new  Smithsonian  Museum  of  His- 
tory and  Technology,  which  cost  $36  million, 
and  which  Is  577  feet  long  by  300  feet  wide 
on  the  first  floor  and  steps  hack  to  491  feet 
In  length  and  216  feet  in  width  on  the  sec- 
ond, third  and  fourth  floors. 

The  Center.  In  fact,  has  a  proposed  length 
only  50  feet  short  of  the  huge  750-foot-long 
third  House  Office  Building  now  nearlng  com- 
pletion on  Capitol  Hill  at  a  cost  of  $85  mil- 
lion. 

In  renaming  the  Center  as  a  memorial, 
and  In  voting  authorization  of  $30  9  million 
support.  Congress  has  acted  promptly  and 
generously.  Now  Is  the  time  for  all  the  facts 
about  the  current  design  to  be  made  public 
by  the  architects  and  8p>onsors  In  a  form 
everyone  can  understand. 

If  Congress  fully  understands  what  Is  be- 
ing proposed.  It  can  then  make  Informed 
decisions  on  lands  and  funds  that  will 
minimize  the  prospect  of  later  recrimina- 
tion. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Derwinski,  for  15  minutes,  today: 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  certain  tables. 

Mr.  King  of  New  York,  for  15  minutes, 
on  February  25. 

Mr  ScHWENGEL.  for  30  minutes,  on 
February  25. 


Mr.  Kyl,  for  5  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pelly 

Mr.  Alger  and  to  Include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS. 

Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Springer,  to  include  in  his  remarks 
on  H.R.  9419  four  articles  by  Miriam 
Ottenberg  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Star  on  February  4,  5,  6,  and  7. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stratton)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Brademas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hays. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Tuesday,  February  25.  1964.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


OATH  OF  OFFICE 

The  oath  of  office  required  by  the  sixth 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  provided  by  section  2  of 
the  act  of  May  13,  1884  (23  Stat.  22), 
to  be  administered  to  Members  and  Del- 
egates of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  text  of  which  is  carried  in  section 
1757  of  title  XEX  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  and  being  as  fol- 
lows: 

"I  A  B,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm) 
that  I  will  support  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  against 
all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic;  that 
I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to 
the  same;  that  I  take  this  obligation 
freely,  without  any  mental  reservation 
or  purpose  of  evasion;  and  that  I  will 
well  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to 
enter.    So  help  me  God." 

has  been  subscribed  to  in  person  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  follow- 
ing Member  of  the  88th  Congress,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  412  of  the  80th 
Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  sec- 
tion 30  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States"  (U.S.C.  title  2,  sec.  25), 
approved  February  18,  1948:  Phillip 
Burton.  Fifth  District.  California. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1737  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of    Defense     (Installations    and    Logistics). 


transmitting  the  July  December  1963  report 
on  Department  of  Defense  procurement  from 
small  and  other  business  firms,  pursuant  to 
section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Business  Act.  as 
amended,  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

1738.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  quarterly  report  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  on  the  activi- 
ties and  transactions  under  the  Merchant 
Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946,  for  the  period  ending 
December  31,  1963.  pursuant  to  the  Merchant 
Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  8363.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  Individual 
and  corporate  Income  taxes,  to  make  certain 
structural  changes  with  respect  to  the  In- 
come tax.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1149).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBUC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 
H.R.   10073.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  liberalize  the 
basis  on    which   pension   Is  payable  by  pro- 
viding that  public  or  private  retirement  pay- 
ments shall   not  be  counted  as  Income  and 
that  the  Income  of  the  spouse  shall  be  dis- 
regarded In  the  determination  of  annual  In- 
come  of   a    veteran:    to   eliminate   the   "net 
worth"  eligibility  test;  and  to  repeal  the  re- 
quirement  of   reduction   of   pension   during 
hospitalization    for    veterans    with    depend- 
ents; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  AflTairs. 
By  Mr    HUDDLESTON: 
H  R,  10074    A  bill  to  amend  chapter  53  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  medi- 
cal care  for  certain  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  are  entitled  to  retired  or  retainer 
pay.  or  equivalent  pay.  and   who  served  In 
active  duty  for  at  least  90  days  during  time 
t)f  war  or  conflict,  and  their  dependents;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS : 
H.R.  10075.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
An  act  to  provide  for  Insanity  proceedings 
in  the  District  of  Columbia";    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
H.R.  10076    A  bill  to  amend  the  Adminis- 
trative Expenses  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  reimbursement  of  certain  mov- 
ing expenses  of  employees  transferred  in  the 
interest  of  the  Government  to  a  different  geo- 
graphical location  and  to  authorize  payment 
of  expenses  for  storage  of  household  goods 
md  personal  effects  of  civilian  employees  as- 
signed to  Isolated  duty  stations  within  the 
continental   United  States;    to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  SCHADEBERG ; 
H  R.  10077.  A   bill   to   create   the  Freedom 
Commission    for    the    development    of    the 
science  of  counteraction  to  the  world  Com- 
munist conspiracy  and  for  the  training  and 
development  of   leaders  In   a   total   political 
war;  to  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. 

By  Mr   LIPSCOMB : 
H.J.  Res.  932.  Joint    resolution    to    require 
disclosure  of  Information  concerning  exports 


to  Communist  nations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 

H  Con.  Res.  271.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
posing the  recognition  of  the  village  of 
Whitehall.  Washington  County.  N.Y..  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  U.S.  Navy;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 

H.  Res.  637.  Resolution  to  Investigate  solic- 
itations of  certain  contributions  from  Gov- 
ernment employees  for  charitable  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Alaska,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  favorable  action  toward  the 
Improvement  of  the  Alaska  Highway;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Also,  memorial  of  Legislature  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Guam,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  rec- 
ognize the  problems  of  Guam  and  to  take  the 
necessary  action  toward  solving  these  prob- 
lems; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
H.R.  10078.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Philip 
N.   Shepherdson;    to  the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  10079.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elaine 
Minerva  Hylton;    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.R.  10080.  A    bill    for   the    relief    of   Mrs. 
Goldle    Staklas;    to    the   Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  10081.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Miss 
Remedios  R.  Magtlra;   to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

713.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Republic  of  Cy- 
prus. Nicosia,  Cyprus,  petitioning  considera- 
tion of  its  resolution  with  reference  to  ex- 
pressing support  to  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  for  the  policy  followed  by  It  on  the 
Cyprus  question  for  a  unitary.  Independent, 
and  democratic  State  free  from  outside  Inter- 
vention or  threat,  on  the  basis  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  to 
declare  members  to  struggle  until  the  Cyprlot 
people's  Just  demands  are  satisfied;  to  the 
Committee  on  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

714.  Also,  petition  of  W.  Pearl  B.  Phinney, 
R.N.,  New  York  City,  N.Y.,  petitioning  con- 
sideration of  her  resolution  with  reference 
to  certain  Impeachment  proceedings;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

715.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  petitioning  consideration  of  his 
resolution  with  reference  to  suggested 
changes  In  the  publication  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record;  to  the  Committee  on  Hotise 
Administration. 

716.  Also,  |>etltlon  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  petitioning  consideration  of  his 


resolution  with  reference  to  asking  Congress 
to  require  the  Government  Printing  Office 
to  employ  adequate  help  to  improve  the 
public  sales  activities  of  the  Congressional 
Record;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

717.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park.  Fla.,  petitioning  consideration  of  his 
resolution  with  reference  to  asking  Congress 
to  override  the  Supreme  Court  prayer  de- 
cision by  stotute  legislation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

718.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  petitioning  consideration  of  his 
resolution  with  reference  to  asking  Congress 
to  require  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
show,  by  annual  report,  exact  amounts  ap- 
propriated to  each  Federal  agency  or  depart- 
ment, and  list  them  with  largest  appropri- 
ations first;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
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SENATE 

Monday,  February  24,  1964 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday.  February  10, 
1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  [Mr.  Metcalf]. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DX)..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Merciful  Father,  whose  faithfulness  is 
constant  with  all  our  fickleness,  whose 
forgiveness  outlasts  all  our  transgres- 
sions against  Thy  love  which  will  not 
let  us  go,  we  bemoan  the  delusions  which 
so  often  have  led  us  to  mistake  shadow 
for  substance;  we  confess  that  by  false 
pride  In  our  own  ability  to  achieve  we 
have  been  lulled  into  a  cushioned  opti- 
mism that  the  forked  lightning  of 
threatening  tempests  does  not  warrant. 

And  now  with  jarred  and  jolted  minds 
we  see  the  whole  circle  of  the  world 
about  us  grown  somber  and  terrible 
with  suspicion  and  conflict,  with  ru- 
mors of  war,  and  with  the  smoke  of  a 
judgment  which  engulfs  us  all. 

In  this  testing  day  when  Thou  art 
sifting  out  the  souls  of  men  before  Thy 
judgment  seat,  give  us  the  contempt  for 
our  own  prejudices  and  the  passion  for 
pure  motives  and  spiritual  integrity  in 
ourselves  that  will  enable  us  to  put  on 
the  whole  armor  of  God  as  we  fight  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  downtrodden 
and  exploited,  and  against  the  rulers  of 
the  darkness  of  this  world  and  against 
spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday. 
February  21, 1964,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT" 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 
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EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.  > 
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COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  were  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today 

On  request  of  Mr  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
Subcommittee  on  District  of  Columbia 
Appropriations  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


AGRICULTURAL      ACT      OF       1964— 
COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM- 
REQUEST     FOR     PRESENT     CON- 
SIDERATION OF  A  BILL 
Mr    MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   if 
I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn   to  the   consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  850.  House  bill  6196.  the  cotton  and 
wheat  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  bill  will  be  read  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  tH.R. 
6196)  to  encourage  increased  consump- 
tion of  cotton,  to  maintain  the  income 
of  cotton  producers,  to  provide  a  special 
research  program  designed  to  lower  costs 
of  production,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  this  is  a  complex 
and  far-reaching  proposal,  based  largely 
on  proposals  submitted  by  Under  Secre- 
tary Murphy  on  the  last  day  of  the  hear- 
ings. The  bill  in  printed  form,  along 
with  the  report,  was  given  to  us  on  Fri- 
day. The  document  room  was  unable  to 
provide  additional  copies  which  could  be 
circulated  in  order  to  obtain  a  reaction 
to  the  bill.  Thousands  of  farmers  in 
Texas,  or  those  representing  thousands 
of  farmers  or  others  involved  in  the 
cotton  industry  and  the  wheat  industry, 
have  asked  me  to  do  what  I  could  to 
delay  Senate  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure until  they  could  find  out  what  was 
in  it. 

I  have  before  me  a  stack  of  telegrams 
from  wheat  and  cotton  producers  who 
ask  me  to  do  what  I  can  to  delay  Senate 
consideration  of  the  bill  until  they  can 
find  out  what  is  in  it.  can  make  their 
comments  to  the  committee,  can  obtain 
its  reaction  to  their  views,  and  can  repre- 
sent their  interests 

Therefore,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  will  not  press 
for  action  on  his  request.  I  am  now 
beginning  to  hear  from  my  State,  and  I 


am  reasonably  sure  that  by  tomorrow  I 
shall  have  a  fairly  accurate  reflection  of 
the  attitude  toward  the  bill,  and  how 
it  should  be  amended,  if  at  all. 

I  do  not  intend  to  press  for  an  inde- 
terminable period  of  time  my  objection 
to  consideration  of  the  bill,  because  I 
should  like  to  see  it  dealt  with,  with  all 
deliberate  speed  and  expedition,  for  some 
cotton  legislation  is  needed.  But  under 
the  circumstances  I  believe  I  would  be 
less  than  responsible  if  I  failed  to  note 
that  if  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
is  to  press  for  present  action  on  his  re- 
quest. I  shall  have  to  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  will 
the    Senator    from    Texas    temporarily 
withhold  his  objection? 
Mr.  TOWER.     Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  wish  to  echo 
the  sentiments  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Texas,  by 
pointing  out  that,  according  to  my  un- 
derstanding, the  bill  contains  both  a 
cotton  section  and  a  wheat  section,  and 
that  it  was  the  cotton  portion  of  the 
bill  which  was  deliberated  on  and  was 
voted  on  by  the  House,  but  that  the 
wheat  section  was  added  only  the  other 
day.  within  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Therefore,  insofar  as  the  wheat  section 
of  the  bill  is  concerned,  the  bill  has 
not  received  the  stamp  of  approval — 
much  less  debate — by  the  House.  I  am 
advised  that  in  the  wheat  section  there 
are  certain  provisions  which  could  have 
a  serious  impact  on  the  feed-grain  situ- 
ation. Livestock  prices  in  the  Middle 
West  now  are  in  a  terribly  depressed 
state;  and  a  further  depression,  due  to 
depressed  feed  prices,  could  be  catas- 
trophic. 

Accordingly,  it  seems  to  me  unwise  for 
the  Senate  to  take  up  at  this  time  such 
a  bill — especially  inasmuch  as  the  wheat 
section  has  not  been  debated  or  given 
much  consideration — until  after  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  hear  from  the 
people  in  our  States  and  from  other  in- 
terested persons. 

Therefore.  I  support  the  view  of  the 
Senator   fiom  Texas 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  yield. 
Mr  McGOVERN  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  statement  just  now  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I  believe  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  his  concern 
about  the  possible  impact  on  cattle 
prices  should  prompt  him  to  give  sup- 
port to  speedy  action  on  this  bill,  because 
one  of  the  things  that  would  complicate 
and  agKravate  the  cattle-price  situation 
would  be  failure  on  the  part  of  Congress 
to  act  quickly  to  halt  a  further  skid  in 
wheat  prices  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
knows  that  anything  that  would  result  In 
a  further  drop  in  the  price  of  either 
wheat  or  feed  grains  would  be  the  most 
serious  possible  sort  of  threat  to  cattle 
prices. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  anxious 
to  have  the  Senate  act  quickly  on  the 
bill— and  the  Senate  must  act  before  the 
first  of  March  if  the  bill  is  to  be  effec- 


tive— is  to  prevent  the  very  danger  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  fears. 

As  for  the  argument  about  inadequate 
hearings  and  inadequate  discussion  and 
debate  on  the  proposed  wheat  legisla- 
tion, the  bill  is  basically  the  1962  act, 
which  Congress  debated  at  great  length, 
both  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate. 
Farmers  have  discussed  it  at  great  length 
over  the  past  year  and  one-half.  Our 
committee  has  heard  from  everyone  who 
wished  to  be  heard  on  that  legislation — 
including  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  his  assistants,  and  all  of  the  major 
farm  organizations. 

On  the  basis  of  that  discussion,  we 
have  reported  a  bill — with  strong  bipar- 
tisan support  in  the  committee — which 
merely  strikes  out  the  mandatory  fea- 
tures which  were  present  in  the  proposal 
which  was  offered  last  spring  to  the 
wheat  farmers.  The  aspect  to  which 
many  farmers  objected  was  the  manda- 
tory or  compulsory  features. 

What  we  are  offering  now  is  a  volun- 
tary program  in  which  the  wheat  farm- 
ers of  the  Nation  are  told  that  they  can 
participate  if  they  wish  to  do  so,  or  can 
stay  out  of  the  program  without  penalty 
of  any  kind,  except  that,  of  course,  they 
would  forgo  price  supports  and  certif- 
icate payments. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point,  will  the  Senator  from  Montana 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  understand  that  the 
bill  includes,  among  other  things,  a  pro- 
vision for  so-called  noncertificate  wheat. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  bill  would  not 
change  existing  law  at  that  point;  that 
provision  is  exactly  as  it  was  in  the  1962 
act. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  respond  to  my  question.  It  is  my 
understanding— and  I  have  received  cor- 
respondence to  that  effect — that  the 
wheat  section  of  the  bill  includes  a  pro- 
vision for  noncertiflcated  wheat.  If  it 
does  include  a  provision  for  noncertifl- 
cated  whef»u — and  I  do  not  know  because 
the  bill  has  so  recently  come  from  the 
committee  that  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  it — that  provision  would 
be  at  the  heart  of  the  concern  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  in  respect  to  the  bill, 
because  noncertificated  wheat  would 
then  become  a  competitor  of  feed  grains 
in  my  State  and  in  other  Midwestern 
States,  and  being  a  competitor,  it  would 
tend  to  depress  feed  grain  prices  and.  in 
turn,  livestock  prices.  Perhaps  the  bill 
would  not  Include  noncertiflcated  wheat, 
but  I  have  been  advised  that  it  would. 

Mr  TOWER  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  First.  I  should  like 
to  comment  on  the  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa,  and  then  I  shall  be 
happy  to  have  the  Senator  from  Montana 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  not 
change  the  manner  in  which  noncertifi- 
cated  wheat  is  dealt  with.  There  would 
be  no  change  at  that  point. 
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The  bill  would  provide  a  device  where- 
by farmers  would  be  encouraged  to  cut 
back  on  their  production.  It  would 
,)iovide  a  certificate  and  a  price  support 
program  that  would  have  the  ofTect  of 
raising  the  price  of  the  certificated  wheat. 
To  that  extent  it  would  benefit  the  cattle 
producers.  It  would  have  the  overall  ef- 
fect of  raising  wheat  prices  in  the 
United  States.  To  that  extent  it  would 
be  an  improvement  over  the  situation 
that  we  have  today  in  reference  to  the 
prices  of  wheat  and  cattle. 

If  it  is  not  enacted,  all  wheat  would 
be  nonccitificatcd  and  in  competition 
'.  ith  feed. 

Mr.  TOWER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
■■Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  believe  we  are  now 
involved  in  debating  the  merits  of  the 
measure.  I  do  not  believe  the  merits  are 
111  question  at  this  time.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  the  bill  has  been  available 
to  us  in  printed  form  only  since  Friday, 
and  then  only  in  a  vei-y  limited  quan- 
tity; so  the  bill  could  not  be  circulated 
freely.  Regardless  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  knowledge  of  what  is  in  the  bill— 
and  perhaps  it  has  been  published  in 
newspapers — many  people  would  like  to 
read  the  bill  itself  and  study  its  contents. 
There  is  always  a  lingering  distrust  of 
politicans  in  Washington  on  the  part  of 
people  on  the  farms.  They  wish  to  see 
what  is  in  the  bill  itself.  Rarely  do  we 
take  up  such  an  important  measure  such 
a  short  time  after  it  has  been  reported 
without  publicity  being  issued  on  what 
the  measure  contains.  Senators  should 
have  a  little  more  time— not  much 
more— to  study  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  afraid  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  does  not  agree 
with  us  that  we  ought  to  expedite  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  However.  I  do  not 
believe  he  should  aline  himself  with 
those  who  might  distrust  politicians,  be- 
cause all  of  us  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
happen  to  be  politicians,  and  all  of  us 
have  a  modicum  of  honesty. 

The  bill  was  reported  from  a  regular 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  10  to  3.  The  bill  has  been  on 
the  Calendar  4  days  now.  The  bill  was 
discussed  last  Friday.  Last  Thursday, 
during  colloquy  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
tatcd  as  follows: 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would  say 
'n  behalf  of  the  majority  leader  that  at  least 
n  four  separate  and  distinct  occasions  we 
iiave  conferred  with  respect  to  bringing  up 
the  farm  bill  At  the  very  first  of  those 
meetings.  I  told  him  there  was  some  opposl- 
non  on  this  side,  and  there  was  the  expressed 
iiope  that  perhaps  it  could  be  deferred  until 
'fter  civil  rights  came  up  for  consideration 
n  the  Senate. 

At  the  second  meeting  I  had  occasion  to 
confer  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken  I.  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hicken- 
;.ooPER|.  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  jMr. 
Williams),  all  of  whom  have  quite  an  abld- 
iit;  Interest  In  the  farm  bill.  As  a  result  of 
'he  many  conversations  that  have  taken 
place  within  the  past  2  days,  it  was  quite 
'?reed  that  the  farm  bill  could  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  as  of  tomorrow — 


This  was  last  Friday — 

after   the  reading   of  Washington's   Farewell 
.Address. 

I  should  like  to  interpolate  by  saying 
that  the  statement  was  made  in  good 
faith,  and  there  were  circumstances  over 
which  the  minority  leader  had  no  control 
which  intervened.     Continuing  to  read: 

So  I  think  we  have  composed  all  of  our 
differences  on  this  side.  In  the  hope  that  we 
can  dispose  of  the  farm  bill.  and.  for  as 
long  as  It  takes,  the  military  procurement 
bill,  about  which  there  Is  some  urgency,  and 
then  proceed  to  civil  rights.  Then  ve  will 
stay  on  civil  rights.  I  think  that  it  is  the 
distinguished  majority  leader's  Intention, 
once  we  take  up  civil  rights,  to  stay  with  it 
luitll  we  either  resolve  the  issue  or  discover 
there  is  no  sword  sharp  enough  to  cut  the 
Oordian  knot. 

That  statement  was  made  last  Thurs- 
day evening.  Senators  have  had  the 
weekend  to  examine  the  bill.  Objections 
were  raised  last  Friday.  They  were 
legitimate  objections.  The  bill  has  been 
studied.  The  responsibility  is  ours. 
We  are  supposed  to  speak  for  the  people 
in  the  State  which  we  represent.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senate  is  an  honest  body. 
I  believe  that  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  is  an  honest  commit- 
tee. They  have  done  a  good  job.  I  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  chairman  of 
that  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellender],  who  was  so 
active  in  reporting  the  bill,  even  though 
he  is  vehemently  opposed  to  certain 
parts  of  it. 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  would  keep 
the  discussion  on  a  fairly  high  plane  and 
recognize  the  position  in  which  the 
leadership  finds  itself,  and  do  what  we 
can  to  honor  the  reporting  of  the  bill 
by  a  standing  committee  of  this  body. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  should  like  to  clarify 
what  I  said.  I  did  not  mean  to  cast  any 
aspersions  on  the  Senate.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  could  find  any  more  honest 
an  assembly  of  100  persons  anywhere 
than  exists  in  this  Chamber.  People 
back  home  like  to  see  what  is  being  pro- 
posed in  Washington.  They  do  not  like 
to  accept  everyone's  word  for  what  is 
going  on.  In  a  democratic  process,  it  is 
good  that  they  desire  to  see  for  them- 
selves. I  have  received  a  large  sheaf  of 
mail  and  many  telephone  calls  from  my 
people  stating,  "Hold  it  up  longer  until 
we  can  give  you  our  reaction." 

It  occurs  to  me  that  if  we  were  to  al- 
low 2  or  3  more  days  in  which  to  obtain 
an  accurate  reflection  of  the  attitude  of 
the  people,  we  might  have  much  easier 
going  than  if  we  started  consideration 
of  the  bill  immediately. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  is  very  shrewd.  He  knows  what  he 
is  doing.  I  can  understand  his  position. 
I.  too.  have  received  letters  and  telegrams, 
both  for  and  against  taking  up  the  bill. 
Regardless  of  my  position,  which  Ls  in 
favor  of  the  bill  in  this  instance — but 
even  if  I  were  opposed  to  it — I  would 
make  every  eflfort  to  bring  before  the 
Senate  a  bill  which  had  been  reported 


by  a  standing  committ<?e  and  which  had 
received  due  consideration  by  that  com- 
mittee. As  far  as  the  people  in  the 
States,  which  we  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent, are  concerned,  it  is  up  to  us  to 
make  our  decisions  as  to  whether  the 
proposed  legislation  is  good  or  bad,  vote 
accordingly,  and  then  return  home  and 
be  prepared  to  take  the  consequences, 
whatever  they  may  be. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  have 
in  my  hand  455  telegrams  received  over 
the  weekend  urging  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  proposed  wheat  legisla- 
tion. Practically  all  of  them  favor  this 
or  some  variation  of  the  pending  pro- 
gram. This  is  the  largest  number  of 
telegrams  I  have  received  in  a  period  of 
time  since  the  Taft-Hartley  law  was 
considered  and  passed  approximately  10 
or  12  years  ago. 

The  telegrams  give  some  indication 
of  what  farmers  are  thinking.  Head- 
lines appearing  in  North  Dakota  news- 
papers yesterday  were  not  very  good  for 
the  Republican  Party,  for  they  stated 
that  Republicans  and  the  Farm  Bureau 
are  blocking  consideration  of  wheat  leg- 
islation. I  am  not  one  of  that  kind  of 
Republicans.  I  think  that  wheat  legisla- 
tion should  be  considered  immediately. 
Those  who  favor  the  Farm  Bureau  pro- 
posal should  offer  it  as  a  substitute.  If 
they  desire  me  to  do  so,  I  shall  offer  it  as 
a  substitute.  The  Farm  Bureau  prom- 
ised wheat  legislation,  and  it  is  time  that 
we  get  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  the  names  of  the 
signers  of  the  telegrams  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Emanuel  Tebelius.  • 

Oscar  Solberg. 

Harris  Disrude. 

Wilfred  Tuomala. 

Marvin  Tuomala. 

Albert  Belswlg. 

Ben  Mlckelson. 

Rudy  Mlckelson. 

Mr.  St  Mrs.  Walter  Martz. 

Esmond  Co-op  Creamery. 

Abner  Disrude.  • 

LeRoy  Bechthold. 

Minnie  Tuomala. 

Bert  Gumeringer. 

Art  T\iomala. 

Jerry  Perdaems. 

S.  M.  Young. 

Isadore  Kostelefcky. 

John  E>eck. 

Rlchardton  Farmers  Union  Elevator  Co. 
Mike  Adamskl. 
Edwin  Brodchl. 
Richard  Weidmeier. 
David  Disrude. 
Leonard  Smestad. 

Farmers  &  Merchants  Exchange  of  Esmond. 
N.  Dak. 
Ixjdver  Lo. 
Fred  Williams. 

Horner  &  Horner  U-Save  Store  of  Esmond 
N.  Dak. 

Myron  Disrude. 
Paul  Ross. 
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Vernon  Dlsrude. 
Ray  Becker. 
Bruce  Theel. 
Olaf  Llndbo. 
Maurice  Desroch. 
Fred  Darling. 
Edwin  Keller. 
John  H.  Ben. 

President  and  board  or  directors  of  Farm- 
ers Union  CooperaUve  Oil  Co   of  Jameitown. 
Esmond  Equity  &  Trading  Co. 
Harold  Mlndeman. 
Munster  Elevator. 
ToUey  Skar 
Loula  Hltz 
Francis  O'Connor 
Lewis  O'Connor. 
Gordon  Johnson. 
John  MoUtor. 
Oaelon  Johnson. 
Carl  Amb. 
Ernest  Odegard. 
Chester  Lalum. 
Geo.  Nelmeler. 
Ray  Reiner. 
Bernard  Zlmprlch. 
Robert  Thorson. 
David  M  Olson. 
Walter  Peterson, 
■dwln  Krambeer 
Whitman  Farmers  Union  Oil  Co. 
Ralph  Zlmprlch. 
Paul  Tarasenko. 
Harold  K.  Swltzer. 
Harry  Anderson. 
Gaylord  Olson 
Sterling  Ingwalsen. 
Adolph  Doebler 
O.  G.  Henne 
J.  V.  Leppard 
Earl  R  Larson 
M  J.  Engen. 

Buxton  Farmers  Union  Elevator  Co. 
Arthur  J  Stevens. 
George  Sandvlk. 
Douglas  Hankel. 
Ivan  Sears. 
Lloyd  Sondreal. 
R  Walter  Olson. 
Oscar  Sturlaugson. 
Joe  Olson. 

Harold  Mlchels. 
Elwln  Sears. 
Hugo  Matton. 

Hatton  Grain  Terminal  Association. 

Jens  Ashland. 

Arne  Stafne 

Melvln  Miller 

O.  Reuben  Nash. 

Stanley  McOougall. 

James  HJelseth. 

Mancur  Olson. 

Gottlieb  Hartman. 

Ronald  McLean 

Roy  Sears. 

Regan  Farmers  Union  Co-op. 

Everett  Mattson 

Cavalier  Farmers  Co-Op  Elevator. 

M.  O.  Danlelson 

Osborne  Wangen. 

Ben  Strehlow. 

Lester  Appel. 

Gerald  Dahl. 

Arlo  Olson. 

Albert  Kotajek. 

Whitman  Co-op  Association. 

Orle  Hulzenga 

Clayton  Larson. 

George  Grllley. 

Andrew  Urness. 

Harry  C  Whalen 

Gordon  Hacanson. 

Regan  Farmers  Union  Co-op. 

Oberon  Farmers  Union  Co-op  Elevator. 

Elno  Mattson. 

Don  Brown. 

Curtis  Bergrud. 

Ernest  M.  Hanson. 


Lloyd  Myhter 

Frank  W  Johnson. 

Hans  J  Wangen 

Leeds-Tork  Farmers  Union  Local. 

Hugo  Henke 

Donald  Ralston 

Les  Brown 

Arthur  Vangsness. 

Robert  Mattson. 

Douglas  Rath. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Albert  Becker 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Charles  Slpma. 

Adams  County  Farmers  Union. 

Arthur  T.  Ophaug 

Kenneth  Anderson 

Elmer  Aanerud 

Gordon  Olson 

Art  Des  Laurles. 

Howard  Bangen. 

Oscar  Ladoen. 

Silas  SJol 

Harold  Olson 

Golden  Valley  Farmers  Grain  Co. 

Albln  Haugen. 

Clifford  Daleness 

Archie  Sullivan 

Mr  and  Mrs  Bill  Meyer. 

William  Williamson 

Albert  Madsen 

Levi  Emmel. 

Oscar  H.  Olson 

Harry  BergquUt. 

Emll  Relnholt. 

Paul  Chally 

James  Hultstrand. 

Karl  Henderson 

George  Stensland 

Selmer  Amundrud. 

Charles  Samson. 

Ray  Westby 

Alfred  Robb. 

Garland  Skar*. 

Omar  Johnson 

Lloyd  Erlckson 

Donald  Aune, 

Robert  Laumb. 

Pete  Swensen 

Mrs  Daisy  Schuman. 

Floyd  Hauge 

Clarence  Steen. 

Robert  Benson. 

Alvln  Nelson. 

Robert  Soderholm. 

Darrell  Husle. 

Isak  Hystad 

Dale  Johnson. 

Byron  Duerre 

Clifford  Erlckson. 

Harold  Anderson. 

Denver  Rosberg. 

Sverre  Houge. 

Knute  Bondelt. 

Holbert  Schlmke. 

Eddie  Schmld. 

Albert  F   Pachl. 

C.  J   Dalzell 

Carl  Fugelstln. 

Nels  Berger 

Perth  Farmers  Elevator  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation 

Lloyd  Peterson. 

Seymour  BJorlle. 

Farmers  Union  GTA. 

Judson  Farmers  Union  Mercantile  Co. 

Carl  Klattman 

Carl  Helblg. 

Kurt  Zeutschel. 

Lawrence  Hoesl. 

Glen  Dettman. 

Carl  Held 

Paul  Sormula. 

Alfred  Scoba. 

Tolvo  Hennlng. 

P.  E.  Ellchuck 

Ted  Hagerott. 

Phillip  Eckroth. 

Glenn  Hogan. 

Oscar  Selle. 

August  Dahme. 


Maynard  Kller 

Wilton  Farmers  Union  Oil  Co. 

Clifton  M  Marple 

Farmers  Union  Elevator  Co..  Wheelock. 

Art  Home 

Elnard  Juhala. 

Rudolph  R   Hemmann 

Pittsburg  Farmers  Union  OTA  Elevator 

Walter  Bartholome. 

Epplng  Farmers  Union  Grain  Co. 

Grant  Settlngsgard 

James  D.  Bopp 

Raymond  Gleser. 

Ernest  C.  Ross. 

M   H   Skaley 

Ed  Orgaard 

William  Voegele. 

Ralph  Herseth. 

Lynn  Zlegler. 

Knute  Bondell. 

Oerand    Larson. 

Irving  Naas 

Oscar  Olundberg. 

Arnold  Hill. 

Gordon  W  Schumacher. 

Ronald  Oatby.  i 

Ted  Johnson. 

Leslie  Peterson. 

Melvln  Narum. 

David  W.  MorrU. 

Arnold  Larson. 

Glenn  Hopkins. 

Elvln  Johnson. 

R.  J.  Dlnwoodle. 

Orvln  Ounderson. 

R.  E.  Olson 

Charlie  Miller 

Christ  M   Christiansen. 

Herman   Muhlbradt. 

L.  C.  Bohmback 

Jack  Cowan. 

Kenneth  Presthus. 

T.  R.  Hanson. 

L.  S.  Bo. 

John  Anderson. 

Arnle  Saarl. 

Ivan  Erlckson. 

A.  H.  Berg. 

John  Hendrlckson. 

George  Schlenk. 

John  Orann. 

Adolph  Neuman. 

Russell  CoutU 

Axel  Halberg. 
Robert  Neameyer. 
Leo  Miller. 
Otto  Broeder. 

VlrgU  Buchol2. 

H   N.  Tuck. 

Clarence  Larson. 

Mrs  Fred  Kuebler. 

lir.  and  Mrs  F  B.  Anlel. 

Clementsvllle    Farmers    Cooperative    Ele- 
vator. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Roy  P.  Redman. 

Ted  Scheresky. 

Ed  Hortenstlne  Gays. 

Oscar  Wahlund. 

Edwin  Chrlstlanson. 

Watford  City  Farmers  Union  OH  Co. 

R.  C.  Domres. 

North  Towner  Farmers  Union  Local. 

Ivan  Peterson 

Mr  and  Mrs  Ronald  Holtz. 

OrvlUe  Samuelson. 

George  Olson. 

David  Ford 

Milton  Stevens. 

Harold  Garnaas. 

Wallace  Lien. 

C.  D.  ElUngson. 

Wendell  White. 

Senator  Bronald  Thompson. 

Wegenast  Brothers. 

Herbert  O.  Johnson. 

Ed  Salzleder. 

Earl  O.  Isaacson. 

Ernest  Dallman. 

Howard  Salzleder. 
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Harvey  Wlxo. 

Lynn  Ralston. 

Oren  HUlebrand. 

N  Arthur  Thompson. 

Art  E  Erlckson. 

BJarne  Hegstad 

Melvln  HJelmstad. 

Virgil  Swenson. 

M.  O.  Danlelson. 

Maurice  Hanson. 

George  Ruud. 

Slvert  HJelmstad. 

Martin  Halvorson. 

Ted  Omoth. 

Howard  Nlelson. 

Brllng  Anderson. 

Morris  Hoggle. 

Ever  Hanson. 

Sigurd  Olson,  Jr. 

Sigurd  Olson.  Sr. 

Lloyd  Jordre. 

Isaac  Klndem. 

Henry  Wlddell. 

Raymond  Miiss. 

Leo  Schultz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bdwln  Flesche. 

Clarence  Martin. 

■amy  Ronnlngen. 

Robert  Soderholm." 

Bernard  Soldberg. 

HUmer  Rice. 

Ray  Emanuelson. 

Elmer  Sears. 

Brnest  Martinson. 

W.  A.  Knaln. 

Tom  M.  Moen. 

Oliver  Ruzlcka. 

Christ  Klein. 

James  and  John  Krogstad. 

Melvln  Wlppler. 

Kenneth  Stennes. 

John  H.  Novak. 

Ray  Glnsbach. 

Jerald  Lotvedt. 

OUmore  Ness. 

Bennle  R.  Grove. 

Frank  Klein. 

S.  A.  Torgerson. 

Orlando  Odegard. 

Magnus  M.  Lysne. 

Knute  Loyland. 

Melvln  Moench. 

Arnet  Welnlaeder. 

Roald  Lysne. 

Wayne  Ophaug. 

Dale  Mangln. 

Raymond  H.  Mitchell. 

Clarence  Schermer. 

Glenn  Miller. 

Lud  Laroson. 

O.  B.  Knote. 

Walter  R.  Hageman. 

Ole  L.  Olson. 

Robert  A.  Bush. 

L.  F.  DeHaven. 

Lawrence  Sandbeck. 

Ernest  Pletsch. 

Johnny  Ott. 

Billy  Thorson. 

Cavalier  P.  U.  O.  T.  A. 

Hector  Johnstone. 

Dwlght  Holmes. 

John  Adamskl. 

R.  S.  Hardy. 

Tony  Krance. 

Jack  Soeby. 

Robert  J.  Chrne. 

Emll  Gendreau. 

Alex  Wlsenthal. 

Cllf  Ford. 

Maurice  Dunnlgan. 

Stanley  Metelman. 

J.  I.  Shepard. 

Harley  Kessner. 

Tony  Pfleffer. 

Selmer  Haugen. 

Ross  Van  Home. 

Harvey  Piper. 

Ray  Emanuelson. 
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Arthur  J.  Stevens. 

Adolph  Lysne. 

Jesse  Rae. 

Joseph  Soderberg. 

Gilbert  SpUlum. 

Edwin  E.  Olsen. 

John  Stenberg. 

Ted  Volk. 

Joyce  Knudsvig. 

Ernest  Emanuelson. 

Lars  A.  Larson. 

O.  T.  Holdal. 

Oscar  Pranson. 

Olaf  J.  Ophaug. 

Lee  Bennington. 

Albert  Kven. 

Ernest  Borgeson. 

Walter  Vollmers. 

Orville  I.  Anderson. 

Joseph  KratochvU. 

Robert  Kyllo. 

Fred  Mahoney. 

Oscar  Selle. 

Earl  Ronan  &  Sons. 

David  Holje. 

John  Brown. 

Bennle  O.  Dahl. 

Norman  GJellstad. 

Clarence  Okerson.  '^ 

Lester  F.  Anderson. 

Steve  Dostel. 

J.  G.  Brown. 

Edwin  Plutowski. 

Norman  Westrum. 

Tllford  Hegg. 

Melvln  Klein. 

Joseph  Rose. 

Chester  Johnson. 

Leland  Davis. 

Leo  Schultz. 

Orville  Bragg. 

Sentinel     Butte     Farmers     Elevator     and 
Directors. 
The  Parnhams. 
Alva  Gladue. 
Mel  Sol  berg. 
Douglas  Hoffman. 
Francis  Perdaems. 
Wayne  Powers. 
Milton  Samson. 
Gideon  Bletz. 
Wallace  Jahnke. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  Shoeder. 
George  Ehlers. 
Harold  Arndorfer. 
Fred  Ehlers. 
Melvln  C  DJornholt. 
Russell  Earsley. 
Clayton  Runck. 
Earl  Rosenow. 
A.  K.  Stolzman. 
Lauvem  Shoeder. 
Mr.  Dan  Murphy. 
.     Mr.  John  Bakken. 
Norman  Jellstad. 
Al  Lutgen. 
Isak  Hystad. 
A.  H.  Burkle. 
Norman  Moen. 
J.  Allen  Ogren. 
Andrew  Johnson. 
Orville  Ogren. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  the  discussion  of  the 
pending  business,  many  pertinent  facts 
have  not  yet  been  presented,  either  to 
the  Senate  or  to  the  public.  It  is  time 
that  they  should  be.  I  think  that  the 
450  farmers  who  sent  telegrams  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  would  be  in- 
terested in  what  I  have  to  say. 

Since  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt 
about  the  effect  upon  the  income  of 
wheat  and  cotton  producers,  should  Con- 


gress fail  to  enact  any  new  legislation,  it 
would  seem  in  order  to  set  forth  pertinent 
facts  at  this  time. 

In  my  opinion — and  that  opinion  seems 
to  be  borne  out  by  the  evidence — the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  adequate  au- 
thority under  existing  law  to  maintain 
wheat  and  cotton  price  supports  at  a 
level  comparable  to  this  year's  prices  if 
he  deems  it  advisable. 

Presenting  the  wheat  situation  first, 
let  me  say  that  the  data  I  shall  offer  wel-e 
obtained  from  the  most  recent  official  fig- 
ures of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

I  shall  try  to  present  such  material  in 
terms  that  can  be  understood  by  anyone 
whether  or  not  they  are  farmers. 

The  wheat  marketing  year  runs  from 
July  1  to  July  1. 

The  supply  and  demand  situation  is,  of 
course,  the  basis  of  any  good  legislation 
or  administrative  action. 

On  July  1.  1963,  there  were  on  hand 
1,189  million  bushels  of  wheat  in  the 
United  States.  The  production  for  the 
year  1963  was  1,133  million  bushels. 
Imports  for  the  year  in  the  form  of  feed 
and  other  wheat  products  amounted  to 
5  million  bushels,  making  a  total  supply 
available  for  the  current  marketing  year 
of  2.327  million  bushels. 

The  disappearance  of  wheat  for  the 
current  year  is  estimated  by  the  De- 
partment to  be  1,602  million  bushels,  of 
which  602  million  bushels  will  be  used 
domestically  and  1  billion  bushels  ex- 
ported. 

Deducting  the  amount  of  wheat  used 
at  home  and  the  amount  exported  from 
the  total  available  supply,  the  Depart- 
ment finds  that  when  July  1  1964,  comes 
around  the  total  supply  on  hand  will  be 
725  million  bushels,  or  464  million  bush- 
els less  than  last  July  1. 

Since  it  would  be  impractical  to  base 
legislation  or  administrative  action  on 
the  record  of  the  current  year  alone,  it 
is  necessary  to  look  ahead  through  the 
coming  year  to  the  beginning  of  the 
wheat  marketing  year  which  begins  on 
July  1,  1965,  or  16  months  from  now. 

Again,  the  supply  and  demand  figures 
should  weigh  heavily  in  our  considera- 
tion. 

Starting  on  July  1,  1964,  with  a  carry- 
over of  725  million  bushels,  we  must  add 
the  prospective  production  for  this  year 
in  order  to  get  the  total  supply  avail- 
able. 

Thus  far  the  only  estimate  on  produc- 
tion is  for  winter  wheat. 

If  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimate  of  winter  wheat  production  is 
borne  out.  there  will  be  959  million  bus|i- 
els  produced  this  year.  Add  to  this  the 
most  generous  estimate  of  275  million 
bushels  of  spring  wheat,  and  we  have  a 
total  production  of  1.234  million  bushels, 
which,  added  to  the  carryover,  would 
make  a  total  supply  of  1.959  million 
bushels. 

Now,  what  will  be  our  requirement  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1965? 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  properly 
contends  that  for  security  reasons  we 
should  maintain  a  reserve  of  a  year's 
domestic  supply,  or  600  million  bushels. 
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Then,  he  estimates  exports  for  the 
coming  marketing  year  at  650  to  700  mil- 
lion bushels. 

Since  we  will  use  domestically  another 
600  million  bushels,  it  appears  that  for 
home  use.  for  export,  and  for  security 
reserves  we  must  have  a  supply  of  not 
less  than  1.850  to  1,900  million  bushels, 
which  is  only  50  to  100  million  bushels 
less  than  the  anticipated  total  supply, 
according  to  the  figures  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

In  the  face  of  these  figures,  we  might 
conclude  that  the  U.S.  producers,  con- 
sumers, processors,  and  exporters  of 
wheat  are  "sitting  pretty." 
This  assumption  is  not  warranted. 
First.  We  cannot  assume  that  the  725 
million  bushels  carried  over  is  all  fit  for 
human  consumption.  No  such  miracle 
has  ever  occurred  yet.  To  be  safe,  we 
had  better  deduct  50  million  bushels  for 
shortages  and  deterioration. 

Second.  In  estimating  exports,  the 
Secretary  obviously  did  not  include  any 
continuation  of  exports  to  Russia  and 
other  Communist  countries. 

It  is  understandable  that  the  Secretary 
could  not  safely  include  sales  in  his  esti- 
mate, but.  as  the  newspapers  say.  "a 
reliable  source"  advises  me  that  Eastern 
European  countries  are  already  under- 
taking to  negotiate  for  next  year. 

Even  though  such  sales  might  be  re- 
duced 100  million  bushels  from  this  year, 
we  would  have  to  boost  the  official  esti- 
mate of  requirements  by  another  200 
million  bushels. 

Third.  Department  estimates  are  not 
infallible. 

The  administration  desires  new  legis- 
lation. 

It  is  understandable  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  should  present  his 
testimony  to  Congress  in  the  most  per- 
suasive manner  possible. 

However,  if  we  look  back  to  the  spring 
of  1963,  before  the  referendum  on  the 
wheat  program  then  proposed,  we  find 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  sol- 
emnly and  officially  advising  the  pro- 
ducers that  if  the  program  were  re- 
jected, there  would  be  a  crop  of  1.5 
billion  bushels  this  year. 

The  USDA  planners  missed  their  mark 
by  20  percent,  which,  to  say  the  least, 
was  not  very  good  estimating. 

They  also  told  the  farmers  that  there 
would  be  70  million  acres  of  wheat 
planted  for  the  1964  crop.  It  appears  that 
there  may  be  a  maximum  of  53  million 
acres,  which  means  they  missed  the  mark 
by  about  30  percent  in  that  estimate.  In 
the  estimate  on  exports,  they  missed  the 
mark,  even  further,  by  66%  percent.  All 
of  that  teaches  us  that  the  Department 
estimates  are  not  always  infallible. 

In  the  light  of  known  facts  and  past  ex- 
periences, we  can  safely  assume  that  the 
supply  of  quality  wheat  will  not  equal 
the  demand  for  the  coming  marketing 
year  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut 
into  our  security  reserves  rather  heavily. 
With  virtually  the  entire  carryover 
of  old  crop  wheat  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  with 
the  estimated  production  of  new  wheat 
being  less  than  the  prospective  demand. 


it  would  seem  that  if  the  CCC  with- 
holds Crovernment-owned  wheat  from 
the  market,  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand alone  should  guarantee  a  good 
market  price  to  producers. 

Apparently,  the  Secretary  does  not 
share  this  view— and  there  may  be  sub- 
stance to  this  difference  of  opinion. 

It  is.  of  course,  possible  that  wheat 
buyers  might  persuade  many  farmers  to 
.sell  for  a  lower  price  than  that  warrant- 
ed by  supply  and  demand. 

The  predictions  of  dollar  wheat  made 
by  Department  officials  last  year  would 
lend  itself  to  this  purpose. 

In  the  event  that  no  new  legislation  is 
enacted  and  in  the  event  that  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  alone  will  not  as- 
sure fair  farm  income,  there  is  a  way 
under  existing  law  by  which  the  Secre- 
tary can  maintain  the  price  of  wheat. 

Section  332.  paragraph  C.  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act,  provides  that 
when  there  is  a  "national  emergency" — 
and  we  are  not  at  that  stage  yet — or  a 
"material  increase  in  the  demand  for 
wheat" — and  we  definitely  are  in  that 
position  now — the  Secretary  may  termi- 
nate the  national  marketing  quota. 

If  marketing  quotas  are  terminated 
the  Secretary  may  require  compliance 
with  acreage  allotments  as  a  condition 
of  eligibility  for  price  support  and,  there- 
fore, he  has  the  authority  to  establish 
acreage  allotments  for  1965.  in  the  event 
that  he  does  not  proclaim  a  marketing 
quota. 

If  a  marketing  quota  is  not  proclaimed, 
section  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  provides  that  the  support  price  for 
wheat  to  those  who  comply  with  acreage 
allotments,  if  the  Secretary  required 
such  compliance,  will  be  from  75  to  90 
percent  of  parity,  or  from  S1.89  to  $2.27 
per  bushel,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  with  the 
current  year's  crop  running  465  million 
bushels  behind  the  demand  and  with  a 
material  increase  in  the  demand  for 
wheat,  the  Secretary  is  in  an  excellent 
position  to  maintain  a  highly  satisfac- 
tory income  to  the  wheatgrower. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  with  production 
running  behind  disappearance,  we  must 
either  increase  production  or  cut  down 
on  expwrts. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  asked 
whether  the  Secretary  could  apply  the 
new  support  prices  and  acreage  allot- 
ments to  this  year's  crop,  three-quarters 
of  which  is  already  planted.  He  could 
not  do  so.  But  it  is  perfectly  obvious  to 
anyone  engsiged  m  business  that  with 
the  CCC  owning  all  the  old  wheat  avail- 
able on  July  1.  and  the  new  crops  run- 
ning 2  or  3  hundred  million  bushels  be- 
low requirements  for  the  coming  mar- 
keting year,  and  with  a  support  price  of, 
we  will  say.  $1  89  to  $2  announced  for 
the  1965  crop,  there  would  be  a  scramble 
for  the  1964  crop  which  would  probably 
guarantee  the  best  prices  that  the  wheat- 
growers  have  had  in  years. 

Turning  briefly  to  the  proposed  cotton 
progr£un.  we  find  a  situation  which  we 
have  hardly  considered  before  in  rela- 
tion to  farm  programs. 


At  present,  the  price  of  cotton  to  the 
farmer  is  supported  at  approximately 
32  •  2  cents  per  pound.  The  Secretary  has 
authority  to  continue  supports  at  this 
level  under  existing  law. 

The  bill  reported  out  by  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  would  authorize 
supports  under  different  circumstances 
ranging  from  30  to  34 > 2  cents  per  pound. 
I  have  a  feeling  that  farm  income 
would  not  He  affected  too  greatly  by  this 
change,  although  it  might  result  in  some 
changes  in  the  area  of  production. 

The  most  far-reaching  provision  of  the 
bill  is  that  which  provides  a  subsidy  to 
the  textile  industry  of  the  United  States. 
This  subsidy  would  probably  amount 
to  around  a  half  billion  dollars  a  year 
and  ostensibly  would  permit  American 
manufacturers  to  compete  equitably  with 
or  even  undersell  textile  manufacturers 
of  other  countries  in  world  markets. 

There  are  many  questions  raised  by 
this  proposal  which  are  not  directly  re- 
lated to  farm  programs,  although  our 
cotton  farmers  will  be  affected  by  what 
we  do. 

First.  Will  the  new  policy  of  subsidiz- 
ing the  mills  result  in  a  further  drop  in 
the  world  price  of  cotton,  thereby  creat- 
ing a  need  for  still  higher  subsidies? 

Second.  Will  this  action  on  our  part 
increase  the  probability  of  a  world  trade 
war? 

Third.  Having  established  a  policy  of 
directly  subsidizing  the  textile  industry, 
do  we  go  on  from  there  to  other  lines  of 
manufacture?  What  about  flour  millers 
and  manufacturers  of  aluminum  or  cop- 
per products  and  so  on — and  heaven 
knows  what  the  end  might  be. 

Fourth.  If  we  subsidize  our  export 
manufacturers,  will  we  then  be  willing  to 
do  away  with  tariff  protection  and  im- 
port quotas  so  that  American  consumers 
will  be  able  to  buy  on  a  competitive  mar- 
ket? 

I  am  not  raising  these  questions  in  op- 
position to  the  cotton  provisions  of  the 
bill  because  I  am  not  sure  what  should 
be  done. 

It  may  be  that  the  time  has  come  when 
we  should  fight  vigorously  to  maintain 
and  expand  our  foreign  markets. 

I  am  sure  of  one  thing,  however,  and 
that  is  when  we  decide  to  subsidize  in- 
dustry to  the  tune  of  what  may  turn  out 
to  be  billions  of  dollars,  let  us  be  honest 
about  it  and  not  pretend  we  are  doing  so 
for  the  benefit  of  the  little  farmers. 

If  this  bill  passes,  then  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  should  be  authorized  to  re- 
imburse the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion for  the  cost  of  the  subsidy  and  ap- 
propriations made  to  the  Commerce  De- 
partment for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  has  received  450  telegrams,  and 
I  am  sure  they  come  from  bona  fide 
farmers.  I  have  received  telegrams  from 
some  of  the  largest  banks  and  manufac- 
turers in  the  country,  in  support  of  the 
bill.  So  there  is  another  angle  to  the 
proposal,  other  than  merely  to  help  the 
farmers. 

In  proposing  to  consider  H.R.  6196  at 
this  time,  the  majority  leader  is  quite 
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properly  attempting  to  carry  out  the 
policy  of  his  party.  The  fairness  of  the 
majority  leader  and  his  respect  for  the 
rights  of  all  Senators  has  become  classic. 

In  objecting  to  consideration  of  the 
proposed  legislation  at  this  time,  other 
Senators  are  acting  in  accordance  with 
their  judgment  and  their  conscience. 

My  purpose  in  setting  forth  pertinent 
facts  at  this  time  is  to  assure  the  wheat 
and  cotton  growers  of  this  country  that 
regardless  of  whether  new  legislation  is 
passed  or  not,  there  is  no  need  for  them 
to  suffer  a  loss  of  income  or  a  lowering 
of  prices. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  fully 
aware  of  the  situation  and  I  have  no 
doubt  will  exercise  his  authority  In  a 
competent  manner. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Texas  will  state 
it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  it  correct  that  the 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  is  still  pend- 
ing? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to  address 
myself  to  a  comment  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota. 

Although  there  have  been  accusations 
to  the  effect  that  I  have  been  much  in- 
fluenced by  the  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, I  have  had  very  little  contact  with 
the  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  My  posi- 
tion is  at  variance  with  their  position,  so 
I  should  like  to  disabuse  the  minds  of 
those  who  believe  otherwise. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  constrained  to 
object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Objection  is  heard. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    BEQUEST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  hour, 
the  Senate  turn  to  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  850,  H.R.  6196.  the  cotton- 
wheat  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  TOWER,  Mr.  MILLER,  and  Mr. 
CARLSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Mil- 
ler) is  recognized. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  saying  that  I  will  object  tomorrow, 
but  I  am  constrained  to  object  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  withhold  that  objection?  I 
understand  that  other  Senators  have 
comments  to  make,  so  that  they  may 
have  the  right  to  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
withhold  his  objection? 


Mr.  MILLER.  I  withhold  the  objec- 
tion for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  probably 
shall  not  object,  this  issue  is  more  than 
one  of  farm  programs — it  is  also  one  of 
farm  income.  As  we  begin  discussion  of 
these  farm  programs.  I  believe  we  should 
also  realize  what  is  happening  to  farm 
income. 

It  is  estimated  that  for  the  year  1964 
farm  income  will  be  $11.6  billion.  In  1963 
it  was  $12.2  billion.  In  1960  it  dropped 
to  $12  billion  from  1947  which  was  $17.3 
billion,  the  highest  income  the  farmers 
have  ever  received.  We  cited  the  $400 
million  loss  of  income  last  year  as  a  re- 
sult of  livestock  prices.  If  no  action  were 
taken  on  the  wheat  program  and  there 
should  be  a  lower  margin  of  $1.25  to  $1.30 
a  bushel,  it  would  mean  another  loss  of 
$600  million. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
issue  in  the  Senate  today  is  whether  there 
is  to  be  farm  income,  and  not  particular 
types  of  farm  programs.  The  idea  Is  to 
protect  the  farmer.  We  should  remem- 
ber that  the  parity  ratio  or  the  farm 
program  goal  for  agriculture  has  dropped 
to  its  lowest  level  since  1939.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  begin  to  look  at  some  of 
the  figures. 

Farming  costs  are  at  record  highs. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Aiken]  discussed  the  pro- 
grams and  the  possibility  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  being  in  a  position 
to  take  action.  While  wheat  supplies  will 
not  be  excessive  on  July  1.  1965,  that  is 
the  end  of  the  1964  marketing  year.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  have  to 
determine  this  spring  whether  produc- 
tion in  1965,  together  with  the  carry- 
over, will  result  in  an  excessive  carryover 
on  July  1,  1966,  if  he  does  not  proclaim 
marketing  quotas  on  the  1965  crops. 

I  believe  this  is  of  immediate  concern 
to  us.  When  we  realize  that  the  farmer 
has  to  buy  in  a  domestic  market,  that 
he  buys  his  labor  in  market  that  has  a 
minimum  wage  and  other  fringe  benefits, 
that  he  has  to  pay  for  his  transportation 
and  his  utilities  based  on  Federal  stat- 
utes that  guarantee  a  profit  cost  of  oper- 
ations, and  that  he  buys  his  utilities, 
energy  and  gasoline  in  a  market  that  has 
quotas  and  import  limitations,  it  seems 
to  me,  Mr.  President,  based  on  all  the 
information  we  can  get,  that  some  action 
must  be  forthcoming,  if  we  are  to  protect 
the  farmers'  income  this  coming  year. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President  re- 
serving the  right  to  object— and  I  shall 
not  object — I  listened  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  to  the  statement  made  by  my 
good  friend  from  Vermont  with  respect 
to  wheat  prices.  The  program  he  sug- 
gests would,  of  course,  be  possible  for 
1965.  However,  the  present  wheat  bill 
would  affect  the  1964  crop.  Unless  Con- 
gress acts,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  wheat  will  be  selling  for  $1.35  or 
$1.40  a  bushel.  That  would  certainly 
affect  the  income  of  wheat  farmers.  In- 
asmuch as  wheat  farmers  have  already 
turned  down  the  program,  under  the  law, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  unable  to 


deal  with  price  supports  even  if  he  de- 
sires to  do  so,  because  the  law  prevents  it. 
That  is  because  the  wheat  quota  provi- 
sions have  been  voted  down. 

The  wheat  bill  as  now  presented  to  the 
Senate  does  not  differ  from  the  present 
law,  except  that  it  is  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
rather  than  mandatory. 

With  respect  to  cotton.  I  was  voted 
down  in  the  committee.  However,  not- 
withstanding that  fact,  I  did  not  object 
to  taking  it  up.  It  is  true,  as  my  good 
friend  from  Texas  has  said,  that  the  cot- 
ton provisions  would  change  a  great  deal 
of  what  is  now  the  present  law.  Fur- 
ther, the  cost  of  the  new  program  in  my 
opinion  would  be  much  greater  than  has 
been  alleged  by  the  Department. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  figure 
juggling;  and  I  am  prepared,  when  the 
time  comes,  to  show — and  I  believe  I  can 
successfully  show  it — that  the  cost  of  the 
proposed  program  would  be  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  present  program. 

New  features  have  also  been  added  to 
the  bill.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  substantial  surplus  of  cotton 
at  the  present  time,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  permitted,  during  the  cur- 
rent year,  to  increase  acres  for  export 
over  and  above  the  quota  by  up  to  10 
percent,  if  he  sees  fit  to  do  so.  That  will 
contribute  to  the  production  of  much 
more  cotton  than  we  need. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  export  cot- 
ton would  come  into  competition  with 
the  vast  amount  of  cotton  we  now  have 
in  surplus. 

For  the  years  1965,  1966,  and  1967. 
there  is  no  limitation  in  the  bill  as  to 
the  number  of  acres  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  could  permit  to  be  planted 
in  excess  of  the  allotment.  That  cotton, 
in  my  opinion,  would  also  come  into  com- 
petition with  our  surplus,  which  we  now 
have  on  hand,  and  prevent  it  from  mov- 
ing out  of  CCC  stocks. 

Another  new  feature  is  the  provision 
permitting  cotton  producers  to  cut  back 
on  production  and  receive  payments  of 
up  to  15  percent  above  the  support  price. 
Still  another,  and  the  worst  provision 
in  my  opinion  is  the  requirement  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pay  a  do- 
mestic subsidy  to  other  than  producers 
in  the  same  amount  as  the  export  sub- 
sidy. Today,  that  subsidy,  paid  on  all 
domestic  consumption,  would  be  $42.50 
per  bale,  or  a  total  of  $357  million. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Notwithstanding 
these  facts,  as  I  have  said,  I  was  voted 
down  in  committee.  However,  I  did  all  I 
could  possibly  do  to  get  a  bill  before  the 
Senate.  It  is  before  the  Senate.  In  my 
judgment,  we  should  take  the  bill  up 
at  this  time  and  vote  it  up  or  down, 
or  amend  it  in  one  way  or  another. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  my  first  com- 
ment is  to  indicate  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  ,  that 
much  of  what  he  has  said  in  his  state- 
ment is  most  constructive  and  helpful. 
I  do  not  take  exception  to  many  of  the 
points  he  has  made.   I  said  this  the  other 
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day  with  respect  to  his  address  of  about 
2  weeks  ago.  I  believe  his  address  on  the 
agricultural  situation  was  most  helpful 
and  informative. 

However,  if  wheat  legislation  is  not 
passed  there  will  be  a  direct  and.  I  be- 
lieve, unquestioned  possibility  that  there 
will  be  an  increase  in  wheat  acreage. 

It  is  one  thing  to  anticipate  a  drop  in 
wheat  prices  and  to  adjust  our  wheat 
acreage  accordingly,  and  possibly  not 
adjust  it  very  much,  but  when  we  experi- 
ence a  $1.25  and  a  $1.30  price  for  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  there  will  be  no  end  to 
the  amount  of  wheat  planted. 

We  saw  that  happen  with  respect  to 
corn.  We  cut  back  the  price  support 
levels  on  corn,  and  eliminated  restric- 
tions. I  did  not  vote  for  that  program, 
but  it  did  become  the  law  of  the  land,  be- 
cause a  majority  of  the  Senate  voted  for 
it.  We  saw  millions  more  acres  planted, 
and  the  most  fantastic  production  of 
corn.  We  thought  that  by  lowering 
pnces.  we  would  have  a  built-in  discipline 
or  control,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  on  pro- 
ducers, which  in  turn  would  result  in 
lower  production.  Nothing  has  been 
proved  more  false  than  that  assumption. 
I  listened  to  the  juruor  Senator  from 
Iowa  indicate  some  concern  about  the 
so-called  noncertificated  wheat  pro- 
vision in  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovERNl  made  some  reply  to  that 
statement.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
unless  the  wheat  bill  which  is  on  the 
calendar  is  passed,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, all  wheat  produced  in  the  crop 
year  1964  will  be  nonce rtiflcated  and  will 
be  at  a  price  related  to  the  feed  value 
of  com.  at  about  $1  28  to  $1.30  a  bushel. 
Therefore,  we  would  have  wholesale  com- 
petition with  the  feed-grain  program. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  as  matters  now  stand,  would 
set  the  support  at  $1.26  a  bushel,  which 
is  several  cents  below  what  the  noncer- 
tificated  wheat  would  bring  under  the 
bill,  as  proposed  Therefore,  instead  of 
having  about  75  percent  or  80  percent 
of  the  wheat  moving  at  a  price  of  around 
$2  a  bushel,  we  would  have  the  whole 
crop  supported  at  not  more  than  $1.26  a 
bushel.  That  is  the  basis  of  the  esti- 
mates by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  In  other 
words,  we  would  experience  a  drop  of 
about  $600  million  in  income  for  wheat 
farmers  if  we  do  not  act  between  now 
and  the  end  of  this  month  to  implement 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  I  am  permitted 
to  do  so.  while  reserving  my  right  to  ob- 
ject, I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Inasmuch  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  raised  the  ques- 
tion, as  I  have  already  indicated,  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  bill. 
I  have  been  advised  that  there  is  a  non- 
certiflcated  wheat  provision  in  the  bill; 


therefore.  I  would  like  to  have  more  In- 
formation about  It.  What  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  said  he  has  said 
in  good  faUh.  and  that  is  also  true  of 
what  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
said. 

However,  the  statement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  will  set  the  price 
at  a  certam  figure,  and  that  there  will 
be  a  decline  of  $600  million  In  farm  in- 
come, is  based  on  the  situation  which 
existed  several  months  ago.  That  Is  an 
estimate  which  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  already  shot  down.  The  esti- 
mate was  that  there  would  be  a  very 
great  increase  In  production.  If  the 
premise  is  false — and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  already  proved  it  to  be 
false — I  believe  perhaps  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  had  better  start  recalculat- 
ing their  figures  before  they  tell  us  that 
there  will  be  such  a  drop  in  price  and 
such  a  loss  in  income  as  they  have 
indicated. 

I  believe  we  are  premature  In  taking 
up  the  bill.  That  Is  why  I  felt  con- 
strained today  to  object  to  taking  it  up 
tomorrow.  I  believe  we  ought  to  allow 
at  least  a  day  to  elapse. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  in  a  moment.  I  am  not  making 
any  wild  predictions  as  to  calculations  or 
estimates. 

Unless  some  legislation  Is  passed,  un- 
der exlstliig  law  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  to  adjust  the  price  support 
levels  downward.    I  know — as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  has  said,  and  right- 
ly so — that  certain  administrative  deci- 
sions can  be  made  which  may  help  to 
alleviate  this  situation.    I  am  not  trying 
to  be  dogmatic;    In  fact.   I  belive  that 
ever  since  the  defeat  of  the  wheat  refer- 
endum the  Senator  from  Mirmesota  has 
been  one  of  those  who  have  called  for 
administrative   action,   and   I   have  in- 
dicated that  there  ought  to  be  new  leg- 
islation.    I  have   not  been  conducting 
myself  in  a  dog-in-a-manger  attitude. 
I  do  not  believe  in  punishing  those  who 
rejected  the  proposal  that  was  extended 
to  the  farmers.    I  am  interested  in  farm 
income.    I  would  be  less  than  honest  If 
I  did  not  say  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  farm  income.    I  have  every  right 
to  be  deeply  concerned  about  it.    I  am 
not  an  expert  on  the  subject  of  cotton, 
and  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  in 
the  field  of  wheat.    But  shortly  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  tax  bill  will  be  be- 
fore the  Senate,  and  it  is  calculated  to 
stimulate  the  economic  structure  of  the 
United  States. 

I  know  of  no  person  who  has  estimated 
that  unless  we  pass  a  cotton  bill  or  a 
wheat  bill,  we  shall  have  anything  else 
but  lower  prices  set  on  accumulated  sur- 
pluses of  cotton  and  wheat.  If  that  is 
the  case,  farmers  will  lose  a  part  of  the 
benefit  of  the  tax  bill  by  reason  of  our 
refusal  to  act  on  a  timely  basis  on  wheat 
and  cotton.  It  will  not  do  much  good  to 
act  on  wheat  and  cotton  in  July.    Let  us 


stop  deluding  ourselves,  because  we  are 
not  fooling  any  farmer.  If  we  do  not  act 
on  the  wheat  and  cotton  bill  very 
shortly— in  fact,  we  should  act  on  it  to- 
day: we  should  have  acted  on  It  last 
week — we  shall  have  trouble. 

In  all  good  conscience,  let  us  remember 
that  shortly  we  shall  have  a  highly  con- 
troversial issue  before  us.  namely,  the 
question  of  civil  rights.  Unanimous  con- 
sent is  required  to  proceed  with  the 
wheat  and  cotton  bill.  It  may  require  a 
week  to  debate  it.  I  think  we  should  look 
into  it.  Very  frankly,  I  had  intended  to 
introduce  a  wheat  bill  different  from  the 
one  reported  to  the  Senate.  I  believe 
mine  is  better.  I  had  a  different  pro- 
posal with  respect  to  cotton.  There  are 
some  proposals  on  cotton  that  I  believe 
to  be  acceptable.  But,  be  that  as  it  may, 
as  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr. 
Young)  said,  we  should  consider  these 
proposals  and  vote  them  up  or  down. 

If  the  Farm  Bureau  has  a  proposal 
that  it  wants  enacted,  let  us  bring  it  up 
and  vote  on  it.  If  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  a  proposal,  he  can  offer  it  as 
an  amendment.  If  any  other  Senator 
has  such  a  prop>osal.  he  can  offer  it  as  an 
amendment.  The  only  issue  is:  When 
shall  we  take  up  the  bill? 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  like  many  other  per- 
sons has  naturally  been  giving  credence 
to  the  figures  and  estimates  set  forth  in 
the  45-page  document  which  was  broad- 
cast over  the  wheat  area  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  last  spring.  Al- 
though it  was  assumed  that  there  would 
be  an  overplanting  of  wheat — and  this 
document  said  if  the  farmers  voted  "no." 
70  million  acres  of  wheat  would  be 
planted — it  now  appears  that  about  53 
million  acres  will  be  planted,  which  is  2 
million  acres  less  than  the  55  million  acre 
minimum  national  allotment  up  to  now. 
But  to  assume  there  is  to  be  a  big  in- 
crease in  the  planting  of  wheat,  one  must 
assume  that  many  farmers  will  be  stupid 
enough  to  give  up  the  growing  of  com 
and  soybeans,  which  pay  them  $75  to 
$100  an  acre,  in  order  to  plant  wheat  at 
$35  an  acre.  Farmers  are  not  built  that 
way.  That  is  why  this  year  they  are 
planting  less  than  the  minimum  they 
could  have  planted  2  years  ago  by  2  mil- 
lion acres. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  us  not  be  txx) 
sure  about  that,  because  all  of  the  plant- 
ings are  not  in. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  entire  States  of 
Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  were 
planted  in  spring  wheat  it  would  be 
possible  only  to  catch  up  to  the  minimum 
allowed  2  years  ago. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  very 
properly  pointed  out  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  cannot  announce  a  $2 
support  price  for  wheat  for  the  1964 
crop.  Unless  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  sees  fit  to  dump  its  holdings 
on  the  market  come  the  first  of  July  In 
order  deliberately  to  depress  the  price, 
the  supply  of  free  wheat  is  going  to  be 
20  percent  less  than  the  demand  for  the 
coming  marketing  year.     When  the  free 
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supply  is  20  percent  less  than  the  de- 
mand, it  is  a  seller's  market.  I  do  not 
believe  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  will  ever  per- 
mit the  Secretary  of  Ag.-iculture  to  crush 
the  farm  price  for  wheat  or  any  other 
farm  commodity,  if  he  can  help  it.  I 
think  he  is  too  smart  for  that.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
wants  to  do  that,  either. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  along  with  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  has  been  urging  that  there  be 
a  tightening  up  on  the  operations  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  I  have 
never  believed  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  ought,  willy-nilly,  to 
run  through  the  marketplace.  I  believe 
its  purpose  is  to  supplement,  not  to  sup- 
plant. I  Join  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont in  that  belief.  But  I  wish  I  could 
be  as  hopeful  about  the  more  conserva- 
tive estimates  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  makes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  think  the  Pres- 
ident or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
let  this  terrible  thing  happen  or  cause 
it  to  happen. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  is  one  of  the  wisest  Members 
of  this  body,  especially  on  the  subject  of 
agricultural  policy.  That  is  why  we  all 
listen  to  what  he  has  to  say.  I  must 
say.  with  all  due  respect,  that  even  those 
who  are  opposed  to  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion— and  I  have  heard  from  many  of 
them  who  are  opposed  to  it — are  con- 
cerned that  there  will  be  a  rather  sizable 
crop  and  that  it  will  have  a  depressing 
effect  on  the  market.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  price  will  go  down  to  $1.30 
or  $1.25  in  the  marketplace,  but  we  are 
surely  skating  on  thin  ice.  We  can  take 
some  remedial  action.  I  see  no  reason  to 
take  a  risk. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  predicted  1964  crop 
will  be  a  little  less  than  what  the  Secre- 
tary now  predicts  will  be  the  require- 
ments for  the  coming  year.  But  the 
Secretary  quite  obviously  omits  all  pos- 
sible sales  to  Russia  or  other  Conmiunist 
countries,  which  amounted  to  something 
like  300  million  bushels  this  year.  I  be- 
lieve that  very  probably  it  will  not  be  as 
much  next  year.  Regardless  of  what  the 
Senator  may  say.  reliable  sources  tell  me 
that  those  countries  already  are  looking 
into  the  prospects  for  buying  next  year. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  describe  to  the  Senate 
exactly  what  will  happen  if  the  wheat 
bill  is  not  passed.  It  is  estimated  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
farmers  will  have  $400  million  more  In 
their  pockets  If  the  bill  is  passed  than 
they  would  have  if  the  bill  were  not 
passed. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  was  dis- 
cussing the  income  of  farmers.  The  in- 
come of  farmers  will  be  $400  million  less 
if  this  bill  is  not  passed  than  it  would 
be  under  the  bill.  The  reason  is  that 
it  is  calculated  that  domestic  food  wheat 
may  sell  for  as  much  as  16  cents  a  bushel 
less  if  the  bill  is  not  passed. 

Therefore,  the  bill  should  be  passed. 
Farmers  are  already  preparing  to  plant 
their  spring  crops.     They  will  be  plant- 
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ing  them  in  only  a  few  days.  So  the 
passage  of  the  bill  Is  highly  important. 
Every  day  that  we  can  save  will  mean 
one  more  day  of  benefit  to  the  farmers 
who  are  planting  wheat. 

The  bill  is  important  for  cotton  farm- 
ers, too.  They  will  want  to  know  how 
many  acres  they  can  plant  this  year. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  bill  would  be 
of  great  benefit,  especially  to  small  farm- 
ers throughout  the  South. 

So  I  urge  the  Senator  from  Iowa  ( Mr. 
Miller]  to  join  in  starting  a  movement 
to  have  the  Senate  take  up  the  bill  on 
Tuesday.  We  can  have  another  day  In 
which  to  study  it. 

I  am  learning  that  the  telegrams 
reaching  my  office— I  called  my  office 
only  a  moment  or  two  ago — are  more 
than  10  to  1  In  favor  of  the  bill.  If 
they  continue  to  come  in  such  numbers. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Iowa  also 
would  like  to  check  on  his  mail.  I  am 
sure  that  when  the  wheatgrowers  of  the 
Middle  West  and  Northwest  have  learned 
that  they  will  receive  more  money,  the 
telegrams  in  favor  of  the  bill  will  start 
pouring  in  on  him. 

I  urge  Senators  not  to  object  at  this 
time  to  the  taking  up  of  the  bill.  Let 
us  discuss  whether  it  is  a  good  bill. 
Every  feature  of  the  bill  can  be  dis- 
cussed after  it  has  been  taken  up.  I  do 
not  think  that  this  is  the  proper  time 
to  discuss  that  question,  but  it  is  the 
proper  time  to  stress  to  the  Senate  that 
every  day  counts  in  determining  whether 
to  consider  a  bill  that  will  benefit  the 
farmers  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  yield,  if  I  may.  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Young]. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  believe  in  the 
accuracy  of  the  flgtu-es  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  and  I  should 
like  to  believe  his  optimistic  viewpoint 
about  what  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture could  do  about  wheat  prices  and 
about  what  wheat  prices  would  be. 
Winter  wheat  farmers  did  not  overseed 
as  much  as  expected.  I  understand  that 
ordinarily  they  overseed  about  12  per- 
cent, but  that  this  year  they  overseeded 
about  14  percent;  and  the  amount  they 
plow  down  remains  to  be  seea  Ordi- 
narily they  overseed  for  grazing  pur- 
poses and  to  keep  the  land  from  blowing. 
This  year,  in  the  absence  of  new  wheat 
legislation,  I  think  they  would  not  plow 
down  very  much. 

In  the  spring  wheat  area,  certainly 
the  surplus  of  wheat  has  greatly  in- 
creased. This  year  we  had  an  alltime 
record,  in  storage,  on  January  1  of  179 
million  bushels.  We  had  an  estimated 
carryover,  until  Russian  sales  of  around 
1,100  million  bushels.  Even  if  the  Rus- 
sian sales  materialize,  we  are  going  to 
have  at  least  750  million  bushels;  and 
that,  on  top  of  only  a  rather  small  crop, 
would  mean  a  price-depressing  surplus 
next  year. 

So  I  cannot  believe  that  the  position 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is 
accurate — namely,  that  the  Secretary  of 


Agriculture  could  declare  there  was  an 
emergency  on  the  basis  that  there  Is  a 
shortage  of  wheat. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    No,  that  is  not  true 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  In 
order  to  declare  an  emergency,  he  would 
have  to  determine  that  by  1966  there 
would  not  be  a  surplus;  that  would  be 
the  only  way  by  which  he  could  put  into 
effect  from  75  percent  to  90  percent  sup- 
ports, as  the  Senator  has  said. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  only  have  to  find  that 
there  had  been  a  "material  increase"  In 
the  demand  for  wheat. 

Furthermore,  the  figures  I  used  were 
official  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
figures;  and  I  think  they  are  more  ac- 
curate than  the  ones  issued  before  the 
referendum  last  spring. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  He 
would  have  to  determine  that  there 
would  not  be  a  surplus  carryover  on  July 
1,  1966.  That  is  exactly  what  happened 
to  dairy  commodities  and  cotton;  and 
when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Free- 
man increased  the  price  supixjrts  it  re- 
sulted in  more  surpluses.  By  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  could  he  declare  that 
there  was  not  a  surplus,  and  thus  put 
Into  effect  price  supports  of  from  75  per- 
cent to  90  percent  and  acreage  allot- 
ments. But  even  if  he  did  with  no  man- 
datory controls  that  would  result  in  a 
horrible  increase  in  the  surplus — a 
greater  surplus  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     The  figures  I  used  were 
absolutely  correct;  and  the  citations  of 
law  I  submitted  were  found  by  the  staff 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.    I  asked  them  to  find  the 
provisions  of  the  law  which  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  proclaim  and  also  to  ter- 
minate marketing  quotas.    The  figures  I 
used  were  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  except  I  had  to  estimate  200 
million  bushels  more  for  exports,  which 
he  did  not  include  in  his  estimate,  be- 
cause he  could  not  Include  it.    That  is 
not  known,  for  there  has  not  yet  been 
a  deal  with  the  Communist  countries,  but 
they  are  dickering ;  let  us  be  sure  of  that. 
They  want  to  buy  almost  as  much  as 
they  did  last  year,  but  not  quite  as  much. 
Mr.    YOUNG    of    North    Dakota.     I 
should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  a  com- 
petent attorney  put  into  the  Record,  In 
order  to  support  a  case  for  the  position 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could 
support  prices  for  wheat,  next  year,  by 
from  75  percent  to  90  percent  of  parity, 
without  a  new  law. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  exactly  the  pro- 
cedure I  followed;  I  obtained  the  views  of 
a  competent  attorney — one  who  knows 
agriculture  from  top  to  bottom;  and  he  is 
not  a  farmer. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  had  demonstrated  here  the  im- 
portance of  debate  on  the  farm  bill,  be- 
cause It  is  clear  that  there  are  honest 
differences  of  opinion;  and  we  should 
have  this  bill  here  before  us,  and  It  should 
be  before  us,  not  In  connection  with  a 
point  of  order  or  in  connection  with  a 
reservation  of  the  right  to  object,  but, 
instead,  as  a  measure  which  is  on  the 
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calendar,  and  is  called  up  from  the 
calendar,  and  is  before  the  Senate,  for 
action. 

In  the  estimates  made  on  either  side, 
certain  "ifs"  are  always  included.  In 
making  his  estimates  just  prior  to  the 
referendum,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
had  in  mind  some  "ifs,"  too — relating  to 
the  increased  acreage  which  would  be 
put  into  production  if  the  referendum 
were  defeated. 

Now  we  hear  some  say.  "If  the  Com- 
munists continue  to  buy" — and.  by  the 
way.  as  things  look  at  the  moment,  they 
may  be  buying,  but  there  may  be  no  de- 
liveries. I  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  rec- 
onciliation of  that  problem,  which  af- 
fects shipments  of  the  supplies.  And  if 
the  senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
IMr.  MuNDTl  were  to  gain  a  little  more 
power  in  the  Senate,  the  "if"  about  pur- 
chases by  Communists  would  be  out.  once 
and  for  all. 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  yield  in  just 
a  moment. 

Mr.  NTUNDT.  Very  well. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY  The  other  "if"  Is 
that  if  Western  Europe  were  to  have  a 
crop  failure,  the  United  States  would  ex- 
port about  as  much  as  it  did  this  year 
But  no  one  can  count  on  a  crop  failure 
in  Western  Europe. 

Furthermore,  if  there  is  a  drought  in 
the  United  States,  there  will  be  decreased 
production.    But  that  Is  another  "if." 

I  think  the  point  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  is  trying  to  make  is  that 
even  with  the  most  reliable  estimates  in 
regard  to  the  wheat  carryover  and  pro- 
duction. I  believe  it  will  be  well  nigh  im- 
possible for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  invoke  section  322.  paragraph  (O  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  relat- 
ing to  a  national  emergency;  at  least.  I 
believe  there  would  Xx  quite  a  stew  and 
quite  a  series  of  complaints  if  that  were 
to  be  done. 

The  Secretary  can  tighten  up  some  of 
the  procedures  in  regard  to  the  disposal 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks;  I  think  that  is  a  possibility.  I 
believe  he  could  set  the  resale  price  on 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  a 
little  higher.  But  those  would  be  only 
palliatives,  not  cures;  and  they  do  not 
in  any  way  limit  the  accumulation  of 
additional  surpliises. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  were  refer- 
ring not  only  to  the  price  structure,  but 
also  to  the  production  itself  and  the  ac- 
cumulation of  fxirther  surpluses;  and 
that  applies  to  cotton. 

It  is  true  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, acting  for  the  President,  can 
continue  the  same  price  support  or  loan 
rate  upon  cotton;  but  he  will  also  ac- 
cumulate vast  amounts  of  cotton  in 
storage. 

Without  trying — again — to  be  an  ex- 
pert on  that  matter,  let  me  say  that  I 
would  hope  the  Senate  would  permit  us 
to  take  up  this  farm  bill  expeditiously. 
I  believe  we  should  take  it  up  this  after- 
noon. 

As  soon  as  the  majority  leader  returns 
to    the    floor — foUowmg    some    confer- 


ences—I shall  urge  that  he  try.  once 
more,  to  see  whether  the  Senate  will 
agree  to  take  up  the  bill  today. 

The  report  on  the  bill  has  been  on 
the  desks  of  Senators  since  last  week.  I 
recall  the  time  when  the  Senate  took  up 
a  bill  which  related  to  as  much  as  $50 
billion  for  defense  procurement — legisla- 
tion which  affected  the  very  life  of  the 
Nation — even  though  copies  of  the  bill 
had  been  on  our  desks  for  only  a  few 
minutes;  and  then  some  Senator  asked 
for  unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill,  and  it  was  then 
considered.  I  recall  a  time  when  pro- 
posed legislation  more  far  reaching  than 
this  measure  wsis  passed  even  though 
the  printed  report  was  not  on  the  desks 
of  Senators. 

So.  although  I  have  my  view  in  regard 
to  certain  controversial  legislation,  such 
as  the  civil  rights  bill.  I  believe  we  also 
need  cotton  legislation  and  wheat 
legislation,  and  I  do  not  think  we  should 
stall  it  in  any  way.  We  have  a  difficult 
parliamentary  situation;  and  the  sooner 
we  get  at  this  proposed  legislation,  the 
better. 

Mr.  AIKEN  and  Mr.  MUNDT  addresed 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF  in  the  chair ».  Does,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield;  and  if  so. 
to  whom? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr  President.  I  was 
just  wondering.  I  am  sure  this  pro- 
posed legislation  is  important  to  some 
people,  and  so  is  the  civil  rights  bill. 
Why  not  take  up  the  civil  rights  bill  first, 
and  get  it  out  of  the  way;  and  then  take 
up  the  farm  bill? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  love  to  have  that  done,  and  my 
heart  goes  out  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. But  the  trouble  is  the  calendar. 
I  have  reason  to  believe — on  the  basis 
of  experience  in  the  Senate — that  when 
the  civil  rights  bill  is  called  up,  follow- 
ing both  the  first  reading  and  the  second 
reading,  and  when  the  bill  then  is 
brought  up  by  motion,  we  may  be  here 
a  few  days  discussing  it;  and  I  also  have 
a  feeling  that  the  planting  season  for 
wheat  may  well  be  over  by  the  time  we 
have  completed  our  discussion  of  the 
civil  rights  bill.  In  fact.  I  am  worried 
that  perhaps  the  harvest  will  be  over  by 
the  time  we  get  through  with  the  civil 
rights  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  distinguished 
acting  majority  leader  has  made  the  sug- 
gestion that  perhaps  when  the  majority 
leader  returns,  he  will  renew  his  request 
to  take  up  the  two-pronged  farm  bill. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  has  objected. 
He  registered  a  firm  objection.  The 
question  is  whether  his  objection  stands 
for  the  day  or  whether  objection  must 
be  made  every  time  the  request  is  made, 
because  I  would  feel  compelled  to  pro- 
tect the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to 
inform  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  was  told  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  that  any  new 
unanimous  request  that  might  relate  to 
the  cotton  and  wheat  bill  would  only  be 
made  after  the  Senator  from  Texas  had 
been  informed,  because  there  are  some 
other  procedures  that  might  be  followed. 
So  I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  no  ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  embarrass  anyone, 
but  there  will  be  an  honest  effort  made 
to  find  if  we  can  get  some  date  certain, 
at  least,  to  take  up  the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  It 
ought  to  go  further  than  that.  If  for 
any  reason  the  Senator  from  Texas  is 
tied   up   in   a  committee   meeting   and 

would  not  be  available 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  He  will  be  brought 
back. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  He  should  be  present 
in  the  Chamber  when  the  request  is 
made.  I  shall  protect  him.  I  must  pro- 
tect him.  because  he  registered  a  bona 
fide  objection. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand. 
The  minority  leader  is  absolutely  correct. 
All  rights  will  be  protected.  I  under- 
stand that  a  further  effort  will  be  made 
to  bring  the  cotton  and  wheat  bill  before 
the  Senate:  and  all  Senators  who  are  in- 
terested in  it  will  be  informed  by  word 
of  mouth,  ringing  of  bells.  Western 
Union,  smoke  signals,  or  in  some  other 

way. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  clarify 
a  stfltcmcnt? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  for  a  clari- 
fication. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  majority  lead- 
er changed  his  request  so  that  the  bill 
would  be  considered  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Then  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller  1  entered  an  ob- 
jection temporarily.  He  withdrew  it  in 
order  that  there  could  be  discussion  of 
the  request.  I  believe  that  is  what  is  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  propose  to  object 
after  the  discussion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
merely  accommodating  Senators  who 
wished  to  make  some  remarks. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
First,  there  was  the  objection  to  taking 
up  the  cotton  and  wheat  bill  today.  The 
majority  leader  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  might  be  brought  up  to- 
morrow. I  said  that  I  would  enter  an 
objection  at  the  appropriate  time  to 
taking  up  the  bill  tomorrow.  I  do  not 
know  what  I  shall  do  tomorrow.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  Senator  from  Texas 
will  do  tomorrow.  That  is  the  situation. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
who  musters  more  power  on  the  wheat 
sale  every  day. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  Join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  to  the  extent 
that  I  hope  we  can  get  before  the  Senate 
for  discussion  the  proposed  wheat  legls- 
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latlon  and  cotton  legislation  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  I  agree  with  him. 
I  hope  the  Senate  schedule  will  be  ar- 
ranged to  accomplish  this. 

I  agree  also  that  it  is  a  pretty  precari- 
ous farm  program  that  must  rely  on  the 
presumed  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Commu- 
nists. I  commend  the  longshoremen  for 
having  displayed  more  regard  for  the  best 
interests  of  Americans  and  the  free  world 
In  connection  with  credit  sales  to  Com- 
munist countries  than  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  State  Department,  be- 
cause they  have  refused  to  deliver  what 
the  State  Department  has  authorized  us 
to  sell  on  highly  speculative  credit  terms. 
But  that  is  entirely  a  separate  question. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  made 
that  point  very  well. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  At  some  other  time  it 
should  be  and  will  be  discussed  more 
fully.  I  hope  an  appropriate  farm  bill 
can  be  enacted,  for  I  follow  more  closely 
the  line  of  reasoning  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  IMr.  Young]  that  the 
wheat  farmer  would  prefer  to  have  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  directed  to  do 
thus  and  so  than  to  rely  on  the  optimistic 
hopes  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [  Mr. 
Aiken  ]  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  voluntarily  do  what  is  required  on 
his  own  volition. 

I  feel  that  a  government  of  laws  is 
always  superior  to  a  government  of  men. 
I  wish  to  write  specific  provisions  into 
the  law.  I  think  the  proposed  farm  legis- 
lation can  be  substantially  improved  by 
proper  amendments.  This,  I  submit,  is 
sound  Republican  philosophy. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  connection  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  of  my 
own  to  the  proposed  farm  bill  (H.R.  6196) 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  committee. 
In  the  main,  my  amendment  provides 
that— 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration may  not — 

I  repeat — not — 

not  sell  wheat  owned  or  controlled  by  It 
at  less  than  115  per  centum  of  the  current 
price  therefor,  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges. 

That  would  do  one  of  the  things  which 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  been 
discussing.  This  could  be  the  most  sig- 
nificant factor  in  the  proposed  new  farm 
bill  from  the  standpoint  of  giving  our 
farmers  a  better  price  for  their  wheat 
production.  It  also  moves  in  the  direc- 
tion of  taking  the  Government  out  of 
competition  with  the  private  trade  chan- 
nels and  individual  farmers  in  the  mar- 
keting of  wheat  at  rising  price  levels.  It 
Is  a  salutary  amendment.  I  hope  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  will  support 
it  at  the  proper  time.  I  believe  it  is  one 
of  the  things  which  would  improve  the 
bill  and  increase  chances  of  passing  ap- 
propriate, effective,  and  timely  wheat 
legislation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  have  a  similar  amendment.  I 
hope  we  can  team  up  on  the  question. 

It  is  good  to  have  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  supporting  the  things  I 
believe  are  right. 


I  would  have  felt  much  more  in- 
fiuenced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  if  I  had  not  felt  the  mas- 
sive power  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  when  he  took  us  over  the  traces 
on  the  matter  of  credit  insurance  on  the 
sale  to  the  Communist  countries.  So  I 
am  a  little  worried  and  confused  by  the 
cross  current  of  argument  between  the 
Republicans  on  this  question  of  proposed 
wheat  legislation.  But  I  wish  to  join  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Young] 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  MuNDT],  as  I  have  done  101  times 
before,  for  the  benefit  of  farm  producers. 
I  believe  the  effort  will  be  all  to  the  good. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  not  present  in  the 
Chamber.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
pointed  out  the  agreement  he  had  with 
the  majority  leader  to  be  advised  before 
a  unanimous-consent  request  is  again 
advanced.  That  agreement  also  covers 
notice  in  the  event  there  should  be  a  mo- 
tion made  in  connection  with  taking  up 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Oh,  yes.  I  assure 
the  Senator  that  the  majority  leader 
never  has  done  and  never  would  do  such 
a  thing  when  the  Senate  is  not  fully 
notified  of  his  intention  to  do  so.  More- 
over, that  valiant  guardian  of  the  pub- 
lic interest,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen],  is  present 
to  make  sure  that  Senators  behave. 

SALE     OF     WHEAT     TO     THE     SOVIET     UNION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Since  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Minnesota  alluded 
to  the  fact  that  the  so-called  Soviet 
wheat  was  not  moving  too  freely.  It  ought 
to  be  pointed  out,  first,  that  they  were 
going  to  charge  us  66  cents  a  ton  harbor 
fees  as  against  the  regular  22  cents  until 
we  unearthed  a  1903  treaty. 

Second,  there  was  the  assurance  that 
payment  would  be  cash  on  the  barrel- 
head, until  the  transaction  stretched  out 
into  a  commercial  venture  with  commer- 
cial credit  running  over  a  period  of  18 
months  with  export-import  guaran- 
tees. 

Third,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
not  only  did  the  late  President  of  the 
United  States  give  assurances  about 
shipping  in  American  bottoms,  but  Mr. 
James  Reynolds,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor,  gave  an  unqualified  assurance 
that  that  would  be  done.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  why  the  maritime  unions  are 
up  in  arms.  Only  yesterday  Mr.  Meany 
commented  on  the  fact,  because  here 
was  an  assurance  from  a  responsible 
agent  of  Government  as  to  what  the 
Government  was  going  to  do.  Then  it 
begins  trimming  on  its  own  assurances. 
Other  things  have  entered  into  the  pic- 
ture to  make  it  something  of  a  night- 
mare. So  when  the  story  is  told,  let  us 
tell  the  whole  story  and  get  all  the  facts 
before  the  Senate  and  before  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  wish  my  good  friend  from  Illinois 


to  think  I  am  not  in  full  disagreement 
with  what  he  said,  because  much  of  what 
he  has  said  is  on  the  line. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  All  of  what  I  said  is 
on  the  line. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Much  of  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  said  is  on  the 
line.  If  we  can  obtain  agreement  that 
much  of  what  we  say  is  on  the  line,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  secured  a 
major  victory.  I  was  about  to  say  "con- 
cession," but  one  cannot  concede  if  he 
agrees. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  All  of  what  I  said  was 
on  the  line. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
having  heard  from  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  why  the  estimates  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  are  wrong,  I  want 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovERN] 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  said 
nothing  about  the  estimates  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  only  problem 
is  that  the  "ifs"  and  "ands"  of  the  es- 
timates of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
were  based  on  the  fact  that  we  were 
working  on  a  normal,  healthy  basis  of 
trade  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  wheat. 
I  do  not  think  the  able  Senator  took 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  ships 
did  not  get  off  the  track.  Of  course,  I 
know  that  ships  do  not  travel  on  tracks. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  My  distinguished 
transportation  expert  from  the  State  of 
Minnesota  has  alluded  to  the  Soviet 
wheat  transportation,  and  I  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  the  whole  story  became  a  psu-t 
of  the  record. 

Frankly,  it  is  something  of  a  mess — 
and  all  four  letters  in  that  word  can  be 
spelled  with  capitals. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  after  having 
heard  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
and  now  having  listened  to  the  eloquent 
and  penetrating  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Elinois,  and  the  sage  arguments  by 
the  Serfator  from  Vermont,  whose  esti- 
mates  were   based    and   predicated   on 
wheat  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  one 
way  of  reducing  wheat  stocks.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  he  did  not  consider  the  pos- 
sibility that  such  sales  would  be  erased 
from  the  calculations. 
Mr.  MUNDT.     Let  us  hope  they  are. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     The  Senator  from 
South    Dakota   and    the   Senator   from 
North  Dakota  have  made  a  case,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  supply  of  wheat  and  de- 
mand for  it.  which  have  an  effect  on 
price,  which  demands  legislation. 

I  say  the  Senator  has  completely  dis- 
proved the  estimates  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  once  more? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  at  the  time 
he  had  offered  and  was  doing  his  best  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  the  proposal  that 
went  to  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, never  quite  knew  how  prophetic 
he  was  going  to  be,  because  none  of  the 
insurance  authority  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  has  been  used  except  with 
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respect  to  two  dribbling  shipments  to 
Hungary.  So  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  was  quite  prophetic. 

Mr.  HXJMPHREY.  Under  that  argu- 
ment, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  was  making  much  to  do 
about  little  or  nothing,  because  some  of 
us  said  at  that  time  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  not  going  to  ask  for  credit. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Quite  different  from 
making  much  to  do  about  nothing,  the 
"to  do"  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  al- 
ludes to  has  brought  about  a  salutary 
effect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Precisely. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  The  Senator  has 
tried,  through  many  ways  and  means— 
I  will  not  say  they  were  devious,  but  they 
were  effective — to  see  that  all  the  negoti- 
ations would  result  in  a  great  big  goose 

egg. 
Mr.   DIRKSEN.    Mr.   President,   will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  As  they  say  down  In 
Tennessee,  it  was  one  of  the  greatest 
nothings  that  ever  happened,  so  far  as 
the  country  is  concerned. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 

(Mr.  PULBRIGHT]. 

Mr  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  Senator's  yielding  to  me. 
I  have  been  very  interested  in  the  dis- 
cussion and  argument  of  the  outcome 
of  the  wheat  agreement.  There -^ was  a 
very  interesting  discussion  last  fall.  The 
Senate  acted  on  that  question,  and  ap- 
proved the  Export-Import  Bank  guaran- 
tee of  the  credit,  which,  in  effect,  was 
approval  by  the  Senate  of  the  sale. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  criti- 
cism recently,  and  I  thought  in  an  off- 
hand remark  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
talk  about  private  boycotts  of  sales.    In 
effect,  it  seems  to  me  as  a  result  of  the 
agitation  by  those  who  oppose  the  wheat 
sale,  as  demonstrated  now  by  the  labor 
unions,  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions has  been  taken  out  of  the  control 
of  the  administration  and  the  Senate — 
insofar  as  concerns  the  Senate's  part  in 
having  approved  the  wheat  sale.    In  this 
case  the  labor  union  has  negated  the  for- 
eign policy  as  aimounced  by  the  admin- 
istration and  as  approved  by  the  Senate. 
I  think  this  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  do, 
and  that  we  should  deplore  it  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms.    This  is  an  ef- 
fort   to    achieve    indirectly    what    was 
sought  to  be  achieved  directly,  through 
the  challenge  of  that  bill  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  all 
adds  up  to  the  fact  that  if  this  situation 
continues,  and  if  the  sale  does  not  go 
through,  there  will  be  no  further  sales. 
It  will  mean  that  supplies  of  wheat  which 
have  been  gathering  in  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Inventory  will  con- 
tinue to  mount.  If  the  sale  is  off,  sup- 
plies of  wheat  will  continue  to  grow  and 
mount  in  size.    The  price  will  go  down. 


If  the  price  to  the  producer  and  farmer 
goes  down,  we  shall  be  in  economic  trou- 
ble. 

I  am  hopeful  the  sales  will  go  through. 
I  am  hopeful  that  exports  will  expand. 
If  they  do  not.  much  of  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  has  said  bearing  on 
market  price  and  the  sale  will  have  no 
basis.  But  there  are  some  uncertainties ; 
and  it  is  those  uncertainties  that  plague 

us. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McCrOVERNl.  \ 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  first. 
I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  observa- 
tions of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
think  it  is  a  shocking  situation  when  a 
handful  of  labor  leaders  in  effect  take 
over  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
St&tcs 

On  another  matter,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  very   properly   pointed  to  the 
unreliability  of  some  of  the  estimates  on 
which  we  attempt  to  base  our  actions. 
I  think  we  should  agree  that  what  we 
must  do  is  make  a  judgment  based  on  the 
best  possible  Information  we  can  obtain. 
Without  speaking  directly  to  the  point 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  I 
remind  Senators  that  there  have  been  at 
least  six  studies  by  agricultural  econo- 
mists as  to  what  would  happen  to  the 
farm  economy  in  the  absence  of  any  farm 
program.      There    have    been    various 
studies  showing  that  if  we  do  not  pass  a 
wheat  bill  it  will  have  a  harmful  effect  on 
our  livestock  market,  as  well  as  wheat 
itself.    The  studies  all  indicate  what  will 
happen  if  agriculture  is  thrown  on  a  free 
market,  or  something  near  a  free  market. 
The  latest  study  was  made  at  Iowa 
State  College,  a  distinguished  agricul- 
tural Institution  in  the  State  represented 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa.    This  study 
projected  what  would  happen  in  the  ab- 
sence of  farm  programs  to  stabilize  both 
production  and  price  of  agricultural  com- 
modities.   This  is  what  the  experts  have 
found : 

First  of  all.  farm  income  by  the  year 
1967  would  fall  by  approximately  $5.7 
billion,  or  a  drop  of  40  percent.  Com 
prices  would  drop  to  85  cents  a  bushel. 
Wheat  prices  would  drop  to  94  cents  a 
bushel.  As  a  consequence,  the  price  of 
cattle  would  fall  to  about  $15.80  a  hun- 
dredweight, or  $6  below  the  price  for 
1962. 

Estimated  hog  prices  then  would  be 
$13.50  a  hundred,  and  so  on.  This  means 
a  total  drop  of  some  40  percent  in  net 
agricultural  income.  I  believe  the  best 
estimates  that  are  available  to  us  from 
the  Department  have  made  it  quite  clear 
that  if  we  fail  to  act.  the  best  we  can 
hope  for  in  wheat  prices  for  1964  is 
around  $1.40  to  $1.45.  The  support 
price.  I  should  like  to  emphasize  again, 
will  be  only  $1.26  or  50  percent  of  parity. 
So  I  wish  to  say  to  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  livestock  prices  that  the 
surest  way  we  can  undercut  livestock 
prices  and  knock  the  bottom  out  of  the 
cattle  and  hog  market  is  to  delay  action 
on  the  bill  to  the  point  where  it  cannot 
be  effective  in  time  to  benefit  the  1964 
crop. 


Mr  AIKEN.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  will  agree  it  is  the 
surest  way  to  undercut  livestock  prices. 
It  has  been  amply  proved  already  by  ad- 
mitting unrestricted  Imports  of  meat 
products  from  other  countries  into  the 
US.  market. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  will  agree  with 
the  Senator  that  that  is  one  problem. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  Is  a  problem  for  the 
executive  branch.  It  could  have  stopped 
that  a  year  ago.  before  It  got  started, 
but  it  did  not.  It  was  so  interested  in 
turning  over  our  markets  to  other  coun- 
tries that  would  lose  their  common- 
wealth preference  if  England  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Common  Market,  that  it 
was  trying  to  absorb  those  exports. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  agree  that  an  in- 
crease in  our  imports  is  one  factor  that 
helps  to  determine  the  price  of  our  own 
livestock  prices,  but  it  Is  only  one.  A 
basic  factor  is  the  price  of  feed  grains 
that  go  to  cattle  and  hogs.  Cheap  feed 
grains  mean  cheap  cattle  and  hog  prices 
a  little  later.  I  submit  that  is  a  basic 
cause  of  our  problem. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  other  day,  I  took  oc- 
casion to  compliment  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  on  his  handling  of  the  feed 
grain  situation.  It  has  been  costly.  We 
cannot  deny  it.  But  the  Secretary  has 
held  the  price  at  a  rather  good  level. 

I  wish  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
to  know  why  I  spoke  this  morning  as  I 
did.    The  Senator  may  have  noticed  that 
I  did  not  take  a  position  on  either  part  of 
the  farm  bill,  but  I  do  not  wish  the  wheat 
growers  of  the  Central  Plains  States,  and 
other  States,  to  get  the  idea  that  all  is 
lost  if  they  do  not  get  the  legislation  out 
of  this  session  of  Congress.    In  fact,  I 
believe  the  cotton  part  of  the  bill  would 
get  a  lot  more  votes  than  the  wheat  part, 
anyway;  but  I  do  not  wish  wheat  farm- 
ers to  get  discouraged.    I  believe  there 
Is  a  future  in  growing  wheat.    Regard- 
less of  whether  we  act  on  this  bill  or  not, 
we  are  not  going  to  produce  enough  this 
year  to  meet  the  probable  demand.    So 
there  will  be  still  further  reduction  in 
carry-over  next  year.    My  best  guess  now 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  200  mil- 
lion buishels  or  more ;  but  what  I  was  try- 
ing to  point  out  was  that  there  Is  a  way 
in   which   wheat  prices   can   be  main- 
tained.    If  I  know  the  President  of  the 
United  States — and  all  Senators  worked 
with  him  in  the  Senate  for  many  years— 
and  I  know  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
they  are  not  going  to  let  wheat  prices 
fall  to  a  disastrous  level,  regardless  of 
what  Congress  does. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  fully  recognizes  that  in  terms  of 
the  1964  crop,  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  are  tied,  that  he  has  al- 
ready prescribed  marketing  quotas.  The 
referendum  has  rejected  the  quotas  and 
I  do  not  know  how  the  price  support  can 
go  over  $1.26:  the  law  clearly  says  where 
quotas  are  rejected  support  shall  be  50 
percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  hands  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  are  not  tied.  He  will 
have  control  of  practically  all  of  the  old 
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wheat,  I  believe  It  is  725  million  bushels, 
on  July  1.  and  if  that  is  not  put  on  the 
market  at  the  minimum  allowed  by  law, 
market  prices  will  be  good.  It  is  evident 
that  1964  production  will  be  considerably 
less — I  estimate  20  percent  less— than 
the  requirements;  and,  under  such  con- 
ditions, we  will  have  a  seller's  market.  It 
is  probably  true  that  some  wheat  growers 
might  get  pinched  for  money  and  might 
sell  for  less  than  they  should,  but  wheat 
growers  are  smart  people  and  will  not 
give  away  their  wheat  when  they  realize 
the  demand  Is  greater  than  the  supply — 
assuming,  of  course,  that  the  CCC  will 
not  dump  Its  supplies  on  the  market. 
That  would  depress  prices,  of  course; 
but  I  do  not  believe  they  will  use  CCC 
wheat  to  depress  the  price  to  $1.30  or 
$1.40  a  bushel;  I  do  not  believe  that. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  appreciate  the 
concern  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
that  the  executive  branch  use  whatever 
authority  it  has  to  protect  prices  of  agri- 
cultural commodities,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  relieves  Congress  from  doing 

what  It  can  to  head  off 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  have  an  obligation 
to  the  people  who  have  been  discrimi- 
nated against.  We  also  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  civil  rights  advocates.  I  do 
not  know  which  bill  will  take  longer 
when  it  comes  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  would  hope,  in 
view  of  the  planting  season  that  faces 
us  just  a  couple  of  weeks  down  the  road, 
that  we  could  act  quickly  on  this  matter. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  sure  the  farmers 
of  the  country  are  not  going  to  give 
up  planting  corn  for  $1.25  or  $1.26  a 
bushel,  or  planting  wheat  at  the  same 
price.  Neither  are  they  going  to  give 
up  planting  soybeans  at  $2.50  a  bushel 
when  planting  wheat  would  bring  half 
that  price.  I  believe  this  is  a  practical 
situation,  but  what  I  wished  to  do  is 
reassure  wheat  farmers  that  if  Congress 
does  not  act,  there  is  no  necessity  for  and 
no  probability  of  their  getting  disastrous 
prices  next  year. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  agree  that  we 
must  give  the  farmers  whatever  assist- 
ance we  can  muster  if  the  bill  falls,  but 
I  am  afraid  that  the  rather  optimistic 
conditions  the  Senator  paints  depend  on 
an  awful  lot  of  "ifs."  I  believe  there  are 
at  least  8  or  10  "if"  conditions  that 
would  have  to  be  met  before  what  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  contends  would 
come  true,  so  we  really  cannot  promise 
the  farmers  of  the  country  that  they  will 
get  a  good  price  for  their  1964  wheat 
crop  without  any  new  wheat  law  at  this 
time. 

The  supply  of  wheat  will  be  near  the 
level  of  our  needs  and  prices  will  he  above 
$1.26  supports,  but  below  the  $2  per 
bushel  level  in  case  all  these  "ifs"  come 
true: 

First.  If  winter  wheat  crop  planting 
estimates  prove  correct. 

Second.  If  farmers  follow  the  plow- 
down  pattern  of  recent  years — years 
when  marketing  quota  penalties  were  in 
effect — and 

Third.  If  weather  conditions  are  ex- 
ceptionally unfavorable  from  the  Dako- 
tas  to  Texas  the  next  6  months;  and 


Fourth.  If  spring  wheat  producers  do 
not  overplant  to  any  significant  degree. 
In  short,  if  all  of  these  conditions  did 
exist,  production  could  be  as  low  as  1,200 
million  bushels.  This  production,  taken 
together  with  the  25  million  bushels  of 
"hot "  wheat  available  on  July  1,  the  65 
million  bushels  of  barter  and  donation 
wheat  which  by  law  must  come  from 
CCC  stocks,  the  normal  5-mlllion-bushel 
Imports,  plus  the  65  million  bushels  PIK 
certificate  redemption  wheat,  would 
mean  a  free  supply  of  1,360  million  bush- 
els as  a  bare  minimum ;  and 

Fifth.  If  export  demand  holds  at  a 
high  level  which  depends  on  worldwide 
weather  conditions,  production,  quality, 
response  to  the  1963  situation,  dollar  de- 
mand. Public  Law  480  demand,  and  ship- 
ments, and  so  forth ;  and 

Sixth.  If  wheat  prices  stay  in  the 
range  of  $1.25-$1.35.  we  could  estimate  a 
significant  increase  in  feed  use — as  much 
as  75  million  bushels.  If  prices  are  above 
this  level,  feed  utilization  will  drop 
sharply;  only  if  there  is  stable  domestic 
food  use  and  some  Increase  in  feed  use, 
could  utilization  in  the  range  of  1.280  to 
1,320  million  bushels  occur;  and 

Seventh.  If  all  of  these  assumptions, 
or  "ifs."  were  to  turn  out  as  facts;  and 

Eighth.  If  CCC  abandons  its  long- 
time and  well-accepted  policy  of  pay- 
ment-ln-klnd  for  export  subsidies;  and 

Ninth.  If  CCC  completely  withdrew 
from  the  market  and  locked  up  its 
stocks;  and 

Tenth.  If  the  policy  of  using  wheat 
from  CCC  stocks  for  the  short-term 
credit  program  was  reversed;  and 

Eleventh.  If  wheat  or  flour  for  dona- 
tion programs  were,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible,  obtained  from  private 
stocks,  then  there  would  be  upward  pres- 
sure on  wheat  prices,  at  least  after  the 
normal  harvest  season  glut,  and  season 
average  prices  could  possibly  be  in  the 
range  of  $1.70-$1.75  per  bushel. 

However,  should  all  of  the  supply  and 
utilization  "ifs"  not  generally  material- 
ize, then  even  with  all  of  the  administra- 
tive actions  permissible,  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  the  season  average  prices  could  be 
much  above  $1.40  per  bushel. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  weather  was  real 
good  this  spring,  if  plow  down  was  less 
than  normal,  if  spring  wheat  plantings 
were  up,  if  world  wheat  supplies  were 
good  and  total  utilization  equal  to  recent 
years  prevailed,  then  prices  could  well 
average  in  the  range  of  $1.25-$1.30  for 
the  1964  marketing  year. 

With  only  winter  wheat  seedings  as  a 
guide,  I  do  not  believe  the  incomes  and 
destinies  of  some  1.25  million  wheat 
farmers  should  be  left  to  chance,  or  to 
the  uncertainties  of  weather,  plow  down, 
world  wheat  production,  and  so  forth. 
The  risks,  the  "ifs,"  are  just  too  great^- 
too  much  of  a  gamble. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nelson  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
comments  before  I  close.  First  of  all, 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  had  two  sets 
of  figures,  one  set  relating  to  the  esti- 


mated production  of  acreage  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  other 
relating  to  exports  more  particularly  to 
Communist  countries. 

It  may  be  that  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota believes  that  the  second  set  of 
figures  has  been  demolished:  but  I  as- 
sure him  that  there  has  been  no  de- 
molishment  of  the  first  set  of  figures, 
upon  which  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  premising  the  somewhat  dis- 
mal picture. 

I  do  not  gainsay  the  sincerity  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota.  We  come  from 
the  same  general  area  of  the  country 
and  we  are  all  concerned  about  the 
prosperity  of  the  farmer.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve that  we  had  better  get  our  premises 
lined  up.  I  have  not  seen  anything  yet 
to  refute  the  figures  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  with  respect  to  the  first  total, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  been  premising 
his  viewpoint  on  obsolete  figures  and 
obsolete  estimates  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  which  were  made  about  the 
time  of  the  wheat  referendum  nearly 
a  year  ago. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  a  dog-in-a- 
manger  attitude  on  this  question,  but  I 
pointed  out  earlier  In  the  day  that  I 
have  not  even  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  the  bill;  but  I  must  confess  a  little 
amazement  at  the  great  concern  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  to  get  something 
done  on  the  wheat  biU  right  now. 

After  the  wheat  referendum  rejected 
the  wheat  program  last  spring,  I  was 
among  the  first  In  the  Senate  to  ask 
for  a  new  bill  which  would  give  the  farm- 
ers a  decent  choice.  Months  have  since 
gone  by.  The  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee  was  quoted  as  saying,  I  be- 
lieve, that  after  the  wheat  referendum 
there  would  be  no  farm  bUl  and  that 
was  all  there  was  to  It. 

Other  statements  were  made  by  other 
responsible  Members  of  the  Senate  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  do  not 
recall  hearing  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  say  anjrthing  about  it. 
He  might  have  used  a  little  more  in- 
fiuence  as  the  majority  whip  to  get  a  bill 
before  the  Senate  last  year. 

Months  have  gone  by,  and  suddenly, 
Friday  and  today,  a  great  sense  of  ur- 
gency is  being  displayed  in  the  Senate 
Mr.  McGOVERN.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  not  blaming  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  this  sit- 
uation. He  was  one  of  those  \vho  was  in 
favor  of  a  bill.  Unfortuflately  his  views 
did  not  prevail.    It  is  a  little  late  now. 

it  seems  to  me 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  frcwn 
Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  are  in  good  standing  on  this 
subject.  It  is  a  little  late,  however,  for 
our  friends  on  the  other  side  to  say 
that  the  bottom  will  fall  out  of  things 
if  something  is  not  done  about  the  situa- 
tion today  or  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair).    Is  there  objection 
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to  the  unanimous-consent  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  enter 
my  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  may  I 
address  a  question  to  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader? 

Mr  HUMPHREY      I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  usual,  two  or 
three  different  things  require  my  atten- 
tion. I  wish  to  be  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  if  the  bill  is 
to  come  before  the  Senate  today.  Are 
we  to  understand  that  now  it  has  been 
definitely  decided  that  the  bill  will  not 
come  up  on  the  floor  for  debate? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Regrettably,  that 
is  the  decision.  There  will  be  no  agri- 
cultural bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today.  There  may  be  some  discussion 
of  the  bill,  but  no  further  action. 

Mr    HOLLAND.     I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the   quorimi   call   be    rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NON.  Mr.  ToLLEFSON.  and  Mr  Glenn  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair).  The  Chair,  for  the 
President  pro  tempore,  announces  the 
following  appointments: 

To  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  US. 
Coast  Guard  Academy :  Senator  Walters. 

To  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  US. 
Military  Academy.  Senator  Bible.  Sen- 
ator Holland,  and  Senator  Keating. 

To  the  Commission  on  Battle  of  New 
Orleans  Sesquicentennial  Senator 
Walters. 

To  the  Joint  United  States-Mexican 
Parliamentary  Conference :  Senators 
Ellender.  Johnston.  Gore.  Gruening. 
KucHEL.  Tower.  Mechem.  and  Simpson. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  BIBLE  (by  request): 
S  2537  A  bill  to  amend  the  Policemen 
and  Plremen'8  Retirement  and  Disability  Act 
to  allow  credit  to  certain  meml)ers  of  the 
US  Secret  Service  Division  for  periods  of 
prior  police  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of   Columbia. 

By  Mr  COTTON  (for  himself  and  liz. 
Eastland) : 
S  2538  A  bin  to  amend  section  47  of  title 
28.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  means  for 
the  disquallticatjon  of  circuit  Judges  for  bias 
or  prejudice;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr    ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DoMINlCK)  : 
S  2539    A    bill    for   the   relief   of  Koo-Sun 
Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    NEXSON: 
S.  2540    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emanuel  E. 
Bloch;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    JACKSON    (by  request)  : 
S.  2541    A  bin  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
law  codified    In   5    U  S  C.   39.    and   for    other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr  SMATHERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr  Holland)  : 
S.J.  Res.  158.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize thP  President  to  proclaim  the  week  be- 
ginning February  10  In  each  year  as  Na- 
tional Parkinson  Week;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 


increased  consumption  of  cotton,  to 
maintain  the  income  of  cotton  producers, 
to  provide  a  special  research  program  de- 
signed to  lower  costs  of  production,  and 
for  other  purpo.ses.  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


TO  PRINT  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
ON  THE  FEDERAL  PRISON  SYS- 
TEM 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hruska>  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  300)  to  print  a  Senate  docu- 
ment on  the  Federal  prison  system; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

•  See  the  alxjve  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri,  which  appears  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  dLsagreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H  R.  9640  >  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  procurement  of 
vessels  and  aircraft  and  construction  of 
shore  and  ofTshore  establishments  for 
the  Coast  Guard:  agreed  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Bonner.  Mr.  Garmatz.  Mr  Len- 


AGRICULTURAL      act      of      1964— 

AMENDMENTS    (AMENDMENT    NO. 

424) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  the  bill  (H.R.  J196)  to  encourage 
increased  consumption  of  cotton,  to 
maintain  the  income  of  cotton  producers, 
to  provide  a  special  research  program 
designed  to  lower  costs  of  production, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  MUNDT  submitted  amendmentjs. 
(No.  425 »,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage 


REPEAL    OF    PROVISIONS    OF    LAW 
CODIFIED    IN     TITLE     5.     UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  49 
Mr.  JACKSON     Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, by  request,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  pro- 
vLsions  of  law  codified  in  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  section  39.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

This  bill  has  been  submitted  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  its  purpose  is  to  repeal  the 
provisions  of  law  which  prohibit  the  de- 
tail of  Department  of  Interior  field  per- 
sonnel to  duty  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
except  under  certain  conditions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  explaining  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  <S.  2541)  to  repeal  the  pro- 
visions of  law  codified  in  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  section  39,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Jackson 
is  as  follows: 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

OrricE  or  the  Secretary, 
Washington.  D.C..  February  14. 1964. 
Hon.  Carl  Hatden. 
Preaxdent  pro  tempore. 
US.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  President  pro  tempore:  Enclosed 
Ls  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to  repeal  the 
provisions  of  law  codified  in  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  section  39.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

We  suggest  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  consideration, 
and  we  recommend  that  It  be  enacted. 

The  proposed  bill  repeals  the  provisions  of 
law  that  are  codified  In  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  section  39  (22  Stat.  255  and  34  Stat. 
449 ) .  which  prohibit  the  detail  of  field  per- 
sonnel to  duty  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
except  for  the  performance  of  duties  con- 
nected with  their  respective  field  offices.  The 
language  repealed  provides  as  follows: 

•It  shall  be  unlawful  to  detail  civil  officers, 
clerks,  or  other  subordinate  employees  who 
are  authorized  or  employed  under  or  paid 
from  appropriations  made  for  the  military  or 
naval  estabUshments  or  any  other  branch 
of  the  public  service  outside  of  the  District 
ot  Columbia,  except  those  officers  and  em- 
ployees whose  details  are  specially  provided 
by  law.  for  duty  In  any  bureau,  office,  or  other 
division  of  any  executive  department  In  the 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia,  except  temporary  de- 
tails for  duty  connected  with  their  respec- 
tive offices  ■• 

Repeal  of  these  statutes  would  make  mean- 
ingless the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States 
C<ide.  section  40.  and  title  19.  United  States 
Code,  section  1525  These  provisions  are 
therefore  also  repes^led. 
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Title  5,  United  States  Code,  section  40. 
provides: 

"Nothing  In  section  39  of  this  title  shall 
be  construed  to  prevent  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  from  detailing  one  officer  from  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  for  duty  at  the  Treasury 
Department  at  Washington." 

Title  19,  United  States  Code,  section  1525 
provides: 

"In  connection  with  the  enforcement  of 
this  chapter,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  to  use  In  the  District  of  Co- 
Ivimbla  not  to  exceed  ten  persons  detailed 
from  the  field  force  of  the  Customs  Service 
and  paid  from  the  appropriation  for  the 
expense  of  collecting  the  revenue  from  cus- 
toms." 

Prior  to  the  1951  fiscal  year,  appropriations 
made  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  con- 
tained limitations  on  amounts  available  for 
personal  services  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Such  limitations  were  eliminated  In  the  1951 
Appropriation  Act  for  the  Department,  and 
they  did  not  appear  In  the  Department's 
1952  budget.  This  has  remained  standard 
practice  since  that  time.  The  language 
"personal  services  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia" was  deleted  from  the  Department's  1952 
budget  pursuant  to  section  7  at  the  Adminis- 
trative Expenses  Act  of  1950  (64  Stat.  985. 
986).  which  repealed  the  provision  of  the 
United  States  Code  that  required  specific 
authorization  in  the  appropriations  for  per- 
sonal services  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  need, 
on  occasion,  to  detail  field  employees  into 
Washington.  D.C.,  for  experience  In  techni- 
cal, executive,  management  and  specialized 
work  not  necessarily  related  to  their  field 
tasks  and  to  perform  temporary  duties  In 
order  to  alleviate  temporary  workloads  In 
the  central  offices.  Several  of  the  Depart- 
ment's bureaus  have  experienced  Increasing 
need  for  authorization  to  accomplish  this. 
The  Comptroller  General  has  construed  the 
present  law  as  prohibiting  such  assignments 
unless  directly  related  to  the  performance  of 
field  service.  ' 

The  Department  has  no  Information  as  to 
the  underlying  re^ns  for  this  statutory  re- 
striction upon  details  of  field  employees  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  statute  was 
first  enacted  in  1882  (22  Stat.  255).  The 
Department  is  of  the  opinion  that  It  no 
longer  serves  any  useful  purpose  and  Its  re- 
peal Is  recommended.  If  the  statute  were 
repealed  and  authorization  granted  to  detail 
employees  Into  Washington.  D.C..  there 
would  be  a  small  Increase  In  costs  Involving 
payment  of  per  diem  and  travel  expenses 
However.  It  Is  believed  that  the  Increased 
costs  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  In- 
creased efficiency  resulting  In  the  utiliza- 
tion and  performance  of  personnel. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  draft  bill   from   the  standpoint  of  the 
administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

D.  Otis   Beaslxt, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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been  written  concerning  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  and  penology  in  general.  Dur- 
ing the  hearings  the  penitentiaries  sub- 
committee agreed  that  the  publication 
of  a  collection  of  these  writings  would 
contribute  substantially  to  the  efforts  of 
our  Nation  to  deal  wisely  with  law  vio- 
lators. These  writings  have  been  col- 
lected, and  I  submit,  on  behalf  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  HruskaI  and  myself,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  these  writings 
as  a  Senate  document. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  received,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate docimient  a  collection  of  writings  about 
the  Federal  Prison  system  assembled  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Penitentiaries  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  United 
States  Senate;  and  that  one  thousand  ad- 
ditional copies  be  printed  for  use  of  the 
Committee   on    the   Judiciary. 


ruary    17;    and  a  list  of  former  award  re- 
cipients. 

Discussion  of  advance  showing  of  thje  film 
•One  Man's  Way,"  based  on  the  life  of  Dr 
Norman  Vincent  Peale.  and  starring  Don 
Miorray. 


TO  PRINT  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT  ON 
THE  FEDERAL  PRISON  SYSTEM 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  January  22,  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  National  Penitentiaries 
held  a  hearing  on  the  status  of  our  Fed- 
eral prison  system.  While  our  Federal 
prison  officials  have  their  problems,  the 
fact  is  clear  that  our  Federal  prison  sys- 
tem is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  in 
the  world.  Over  the  years  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
many   fine   articles  and   speeches   have 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  BILUS  TO 
BROADEN  POWERS  OF  FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fi- 
nancial Institutions  of  the  Bankir.g  and 
Currency  Committee,  I  wish  to  give  no- 
tice that  the  subcommittee  plans  to  hold 
a  public  hearing  in  room  5302,  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  at  10  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  March  4,  1964,  on  several 
bills  which  would  broaden  the  invest- 
ment powers  of  credit  unions,  national 
banks,  and  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations.  These  bills  are:  S.  2161 
and  H.R.  8459,  to  broaden  the  invest- 
ment powers  of,  and  to  provide  increased 
administrative  flexibility  for.  Federal 
credit  unions;  S.  2259  and  H.R.  8230, 
broadening  the  power  of  national  banks 
to  lend  on  the  security  of  forest  tracts; 
and  H.R.  9609,  to  broaden  the  invest- 
ment powers  of  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  to  authorize  certain 
Federal  funds  to  be  placed  in  insured 
savings  and  loan  associations. 

Administration  witnesses  will  be  heard 
in  support  of  these  bills.  Any  members 
of  the  interested  industries  or  the  public 
who  may  wish  to  testify  in  connection 
with  these  bills  are  requested  to  notify 
Mr.  Matthew  Hale,  Chief  of  Staff,  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  Room 
5300,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington. DC,  telephone.  Capitol  4-3121. 
extension  3921. 


TAX  CUT  MAY  CONVERT  BOOM  TO 
INFLATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
newly  released  gross  national  product 
figures  for  1963  prove  conclusively  that 
a  boom  is  underway,  even  before  the  ef- 
fects of  the  tax  cut  are  felt. 

The  fourth  quarter  of  1963  showed  an 
increase  of  nearly  $111/2  billion  in  the 
gross  national  product— the  largest  quar- 
terly advance  in  over  2  V2  years.  This  in- 
dicates an  increasingly  vigorous  eco- 
nomic expansion. 

With  the  continuation  of  this  expan- 
sion, we  could  balance  our  budget  within 
a  year  or  so.  Because  of  the  tax  cut. 
however,  we  are  indefinitely  continuing 
budget  deficits. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  this 
expansion  is  due  to  anticipation  of  the 
tax  cut.  The  figures  definitely  disprove 
this  argument.  The  items  that  increased 
the  most  are  those  least  affected  by  the 
tax  cut. 

Look  at  the  facts:  A  major  increase 
was  in  automobiles,  a  durable  purchase 
not  affected  by  minor  changes  in  after- 
tax income.  Major  increases  occurred  in 
exports,  yet  foreigners  do  not  get  a  tax 
cut.  State  and  local  government  pur- 
chases rose  substantially,  although  these 
governments  do  not  get  tax  reductions. 

Thus,  the  danger  flags  are  flying.  Put 
the  tax  cut  on  top  of  these  boom  con- 
ditions and  the  results  will  be  inflation- 
ary, unless  there  is  extraordinary  re- 
straint by  business,  labor,  and  govern- 
ment. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc..  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH : 
Response  by  Walter  N.  Tobrlner.  president. 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Commission- 
ers, in  accepting  national  award  at  the  an- 
nual Brotherhood  Banquet  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  on  Peb- 


WISCONSIN     CONGRESSIONAL     AP- 
PORTIONMENT BEST  IN  NATION 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  the 
Congressional  Quarterly  of  February  21, 
1964,  has  a  report  on  congressional  dis- 
trict disparities  and  variations  apropos 
of  the  one-vote,  one-person  decision  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Georgia  case. 
I  am  proud  and  happy  to  ]X)int  out 
that  Wisconsin  has  the  best  record  of 
any  of  the  50  States.    The  fact  is  that 
Wisconsin,  under  the  new  law  that  has 
recently    been    enacted    reapportioning 
Wisconsin's  congressional  districts,  has 
a  maximum  variation  of  3.4  percent  from 
the  average.     This  means  the  smallest 
of  Wisconsin's  10  congressional  districts 
is  only  about  3  V2  percent  less  than  ideal 
size,   the  largest  only  about  3  percent 
more  than  ideal  size. 

This  is  without  question  the  best  show- 
ing of  any  State.  The  only  States  that 
compare  with  Wisconsin,  that  is,  with  a 
variation  less  than  10  percent  from  Ideal, 
are  Rhode  Island,  which  has  only  two 
districts.  New  Hampshire,  which  has  only 
two  districts.  North  Dakota  with  two  dis- 
tricts, and  Maine  with  two  districts. 
Wisconsin  has  a  more  equal,  one-vote- 
for-one-person  representation  than  any 
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of  the  50  States.  This  is  a  record  in 
which  I  believe  both  Wisconsin  political 
parties  can  take  pride. 

Wisconsin  has  a  Democratic  Governor 
and  a  Republican  legislature.  Gov.  John 
Reynolds  has  done  an  excellent  job  and 
deserves  much  credit  for  having  piloted 
the  congressional  reapportionment  bill 
through  a  Republican  legislature.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Re- 
publican majority  in  the  legislature  de- 
serves credit  for  having  supported  a  bill 
which  provide.s  such  a  close,  almost  pre- 
cise  representation   of   the   populations 


of  the  areas  of  our  State.  The  maximum 
difference  from  the  ideal-sized  district 
in  Wisconsin  is  only  13,000.  When  It  is 
considered  that  Wisconsin  has  10  con- 
gressional districts,  this  is  a  remarkable 
achievement  for  our  Governor  and  our 
legislature. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  published  in  the  Con- 
j,'ressional  Quarterly  Weekly  Report  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 


Congrei^ifiiynal  diMrict  di»piiritie»  and  variations 
|B>w<l  on  ignocrnsua  nicum  ami  8Mh  ConR.  ilivtrictsl 


AlabAtna 

AUi8ka       

Arizona .. 

Arkansiis .,, .. 

California  — 

I'okiraiio 

Connecticut.  

tVlawnrr 

Flori<l:i 

<U'orid»       .-— 

Hawaii 

I<laho       ■ 

niinob       

In«liaiM     

low*      

Kan«9 

Kentucky 

Loubiana... 

Main*" • 

Marylan>l ■ 

^!tt)«.>«chu.•«•tts 

Michigan  (curirril) 

.Vlithitraii  (lUMptPCltOB).. 

Minnt's«)ta 

.MKsi-i.<ippl - 

Mi.<.souri. 

Montana . 

Nebr».<>k*. 

Nev«<la 

Now  llampshtra 

Now  Jerwy 

Nrw  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

Nortn  Dakota 

Ohio  

Oklahoma.  

OreKon  .   

Pennsylvania 

Kho<le  Islan'l 

South  Carolina - 

South  Dakota  

Tennessee  

Teias 

lUh   

Vermont.    .. 

Virtrinia  

WashlnKton  

West  Vir^nia         

Wisconsin  (current)     

Wisconsin  (IDMelrcttoa). 
Wyomtnu  .   


Current 
nuni)>er 
of  Kep- 
n»s«'nt!v- 
tives 


8 
1 
3 
4 

38 

4 


1 
12 

in 

•2 
2 

24 

11 
7 
5 
7 
R 
2 
H 

12 

19 

•19 

8 

5 

10 
2 
3 
1 
3 

IS 
2 

41 

II 
2 

24 
8 
4 

27 
2 
6 
2 
9 

23 
2 
1 

10 

7 

5 

10 

•10 

1 


.<ttate  pop- 
ulation 


a.aM.740 
M8,l«7 

i.3ik:.i«i 

i.TSB.arj 

IJ.  717.  XH 
1.7S3.947 

2.8aS.234 

448. 29C 
4.9Sl.sm 
3.943.  lift 
632.  7T2 
667.191 
10.WI.ia8 
4.662.498 
2. 757. 837 
2,l78.«n 
3,038,  IM 
3,257.022 
989.385 
3.100,680 
S.148.S78 
7.833.194 
7.823.194 
3.4l3.Hli4 
Z  178.  Ml 
4.319.813 
674.767 
1.411.330 
38.V378 
808.921 
8w  086. 782 
961.023 
18.782.304 
4.3a«.  ISS 
683.446 
9.706.397 
2.328.284 
1.768.687 
11.319. 366 
88*.  488 
13K.3M 
880.314 
XS67.om 
ft.S79.677 
880.627 
389.881 
3.988.949 
2.853,214 
1.  880.  421 
3w  951.  777 
3. 961.  777 
330.086 


Aver«ne 
I  list  net 


(•) 

(') 

434.054 

44«^.  SliH 
413,611 
438.487 

•807.047 


Matt- 
mum 
varia- 
tion 


averaii! 
(per- 
cent) 


(M 
(») 
-54  3 

-»-28  8 
-♦-4-.'.  4 
-55.4 

-37  1 


l.anie5t 
district 


(') 

(■) 

412.630 

-»-60  3 

394.312 

-i-iaao 

(») 

*') 

333.506 

22  9 

430.048 

-33.6 

423.863 

-64  6 

383.934 

+  12  3 

435.722 

+23.9 

434.023 

+40  8 

407.128 

-35.3 

484.633 

4.3 

44^986 

+60.5 

439.048 

-IZ3 

•434.632 

+84.8 

411.747 

-3&7 

42ri.733 

+ia3 

435.628 

+30.7 

431.981 

+  17.3 

337.384 

1&7 

470.443 

-110 

(1 

'•) 

303,461 

9.3 

404.452 

+44.8 

(») 

(») 

409.334 

+  l.\  1 

414.  196 

-32.9 

316.223 

5.4 

•  422. 017 

+72  1 

388.047 

+42.5 

442,172 

-40  0 

419,  236 

+31.9 

429,744 

7  0 

397.099 

+33.9 

340.2.^7 

48.3 

396.343 

+58  3 

•  4.'<5.440 

+  118.5 

445.314 

38.6 

(') 

O 

398.695 

+38.0 

407.603 

+25.3 

371084 

-18.6 

39.M78 

-40.1 

395.178 

+H 

(•) 

(») 

(') 
o 

663.510 
573.385 
.'W)t.933 
653. 9M 

689.555 

(') 
660.345 
823.680 

(») 
409.949 
55J.  582 
697,567 
442.406 

filO.  947 
.^36.029 
505.465 
711.045 
478.963 
802.994 
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ADDRESS  BY  POSTMASTER  GEN- 
ERAL JOHN  A.  GRONOUSKI  TO 
COUNCIL  OP  SOUTHSIDE  AD- 
VANCEMENT ASSOCIATIONS.  INC  . 
MILWAUKEE.    WIS. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  9.  speaking  before  the  Council 
of  the  Southside  Advancement  Associ- 
ations,  Inc..   in  Milwaukee.  Postmaster 


General  John  Gronouski  delivered  a 
speech  that  was  excellent  in  many  re- 
spects One  of  the  most  impressive  and 
appealing  parts  of  this  speech,  in  my 
judgment,  was  that  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral discussed  the  subject  of  prejudice 
and  bigotry.  In  view  of  the  pending 
civil  rights  controversy.  I  believe  this 
discussion  by  the  Postmaster  General  is 
most  appropriate. 


Mr.  President,  one  of  the  great  difB- 
culties  in  the  country  today  stems  from 
the  crit.cism  of  certain  ethnic  groups  as 
t>eing  more  biased  than  others  The 
Postmaster  General  addressed  himself  to 
that  subject  in  speaking  to  the  Council 
of  South  Side  Advancement  Associ- 
ations, Inc..  in  Milwaukee.  I  quote  from 
the  speech: 

I  must  admit  to  you.  however,  that  I  do 
get  tired  of  the  snide  comments  I  hear  and 
read  about  Americans  of  Polish  descent. 
Those  of  us  whose  parents  or  grandparent* 
were  born  In  Poland  are  no  strangers  to  dl»- 
criminatlon.  We  have  a  proud  history  of 
nghtlng  agalnat  discrimination  and  oppres- 
alon  wherever  It  exists. 

Americans  of  Polish  origin  apologize  to  no 
one  when  It  comes  to  believing  In  the  basic 
freedoms  of  America.  Our  young  men  have 
fought  and  died  to  preserve  those  freedoms. 
Our  people  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
free  enterprise  system  and  the  American  way 
of  life  which  provides  freedom  of  oppor- 
tunity for  all  our  people. 

Certainly,  there  are  bigoted  people  of  Pol- 
ish descent.  Just  as  there  are  bigoted  people 
of  German  descent  or  Irish  descent  or  any 
national  origin. 

But  I  know  that  I  am  reflecting  the  entire 
history  of  the  Polish  people — both  In  the  old 
country,  and  here — and  that  I  am  speaking 
for  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  of  any 
origin  when  I  say  that  we  believe  In  meas- 
uring each  man  as  an  individual,  regardless 
of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire address  by  Mr.  Gronouski  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  by  John  A.  Gronouski.  Postmaster 
General,  at  the  Annual  BANQtrrT.  Coun- 
cil OF  South  Side  Advancement  Associa- 
tions. Inc..  Milwaukee.  Wis..  February  9, 
1964 

I  am  honored  to  be  here  tonight  to  speak 
at  your  annual  banquet.  Since  I  became 
Postmaster  General  last  September.  I  have 
traveled  to  many  places  across  the  country 
and  I  have  addressed  many  groups.  But  com- 
ing back  to  Wisconsin — and  especially  to 
this  type  of  gathering  of  my  friends  In  Mil- 
waukee— ts  a  special  pleasure  for  me.  I  was 
delighted  to  be  able  to  accept  the  Invitation 
of  your  president.  Adam  Brzostowlcz. 

Soon  after  I  accepted,  a  reporter  wrote  a 
story  In  which  he  attempted  to  ascribe  all 
sorts  of  sinister  motives  to  my  visit  to  the 
south  side  of  Milwaukee.  He  even  went  so 
far  as  to  call  me  "a  carpetbagger  from  Michi- 
gan." despite  the  fact  that  I  was  born  and 
raised  in  Wisconsin  and  have  spent  most  of 
my  life  In  this  State. 

Needless  to  say.  I  have  not  come  here  to- 
night to  do  any  carpetbagging.  but  to  talk 
to  you  about  some  of  the  issues  confronting 
our  Nation  and  our  State. 

I  have  also  come  for  another  reason — to 
talk  about  a  mutual  friend  of  ours,  your 
distinguished  Congressman.  Clem  Zablocki. 
Before  I  left  Wisconsin  to  go  to  Washington. 
I  knew  that  Congrcsaman  Zablocki  was  an 
Important  man  In  the  Nation's  Capital.  In 
the  last  4  months,  however,  I  have  learned 
Just  how  Influential  he  Is 

Clem  Is  one  of  my  closest  friends  and  most 
trusted  advisers  In  Washington.  And  In  that 
respect.  I  am  In  good  company.  There  Is  no 
need  for  me  to  tell  you  how  close  Congress- 
man Zablocki  was  to  our  late,  beloved  Pres- 
ident Kennedy.  And  now  he  has  become  one 
of  the  top  congressional  advisers  to  Pres- 
ident Johnson.  The  secret  to  Congressman 
Zablocki's  success  Is  really  a  very  simple  one: 
While  he  votes  his  convictions  and   asserts 
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his  Influence  and  leadership  on  the  great 
national  and  International  Issues  confronting 
the  Congress,  he  never  forgets  about  the  peo- 
ple who  sent  him  to  Congress.  One  week, 
he  will  be  heading  an  Important  study  mis- 
sion to  southeast  Asia  and  the  next  week 
he  win  be  fighting  to  make  sure  that  Mil- 
waukee gets  the  finest  possible  hospital  to 
care  for  Its  veterans. 

Recently,  when  Clem  was  the  host  at  a 
luncheon  for  me  at  the  Capitol.  I  had  some 
firsthand  evidence  of  his  prestige.  Not  only 
was  he  able  to  command  bipartisan  attend- 
ance from  our  Wisconsin  congressional  del- 
egation, but  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  John 
McCormack.  and  the  House  majority  leader. 
Carl  Albert,  came  to  the  luncheon  out  of 
respect  for  Congressman  Zablocki. 

Although  the  plans  are  not  yet  definite. 
I  have  been  Invited  by  the  Government  of 
Poland  to  visit  the  homeland  of  my  grand- 
parents later  this  year.  If  time  and  cir- 
cumstances permit  me  to  make  the  trip,  I 
hope  I  will  be  able  to  work  In  a  visit  to  an 
outstanding  example  of  the  great  accom- 
plishments of  your  Congressman — the  chil- 
dren's hospital  at  Cracow,  which  is  being 
constructed  with  U.S.  funds. 

That  children's  hospital  would  not  have 
come  about  without  the  great  and  guiding 
force  of  Clem  Zablocki. 

In  the  caliber  of  Its  representation  In  Con- 
gress. Wisconsin  Is  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
States  In  the  Nation.  Our  two  U.S.  Sena- 
tors— Bill  Proxmire  and  Gatlord  Nelson — 
give  us  full-time,  dynamic  representation  In 
the  Senate. 

Here  In  the  State.  I  have  been  told  there  is 
a  movement  afoot  to  sell  the  Idee  that  the 
people  of  the  South  Side  of  Milwaukee  are 
not  concerned  about  the  schools  their  chil- 
dren attend,  or  the  public  Institutions  for 
the  handicapped  and  mentally  ill.  or  the 
roads  our  people  drive  on.  or  the  industrial 
climate  of  Wisconsin. 

I  have  been  told  that  this  movement  which 
Is  afoot  Is  trying  to  sell  the  Idea  that  the 
South  Side  is  a  one-Issue  area. 

Well.  I  consider  that  an  Insult  to  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Side  Milwaukee.  I  consider  It 
a  slander  and  I  know  It  Is  not  true. 

I  know  you  are  deeply  concerned  about  our 
schools — especially  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties— about  the  safety  of  our  highways,  the 
quality  of  our  hospitals  and  mental  Institu- 
tions, the  economic  health  of  our  State  and 
the  many  other  important  Issues  facing  the 
people  of  Wisconsin. 

This  Is  a  nonpartisan  gathering  here  to- 
night and — despite  the  rumors — I  did  not 
come  here  to  give  a  campaign  speech.  But  I 
would  not  be  true  to  myself  If  I  did  not  use 
this  opportunity  to  say  that  Just  as  the 
South  Side  is  not  a  one-issue  area,  my  friend 
John  Reynolds  Is  not  a  one-issue  Governor. 

I  know  and  you  know  that  Governor  Re3m- 
olds  has  been  waging  a  great  battle  in  Madi- 
son against  heavy  odds  In  the  legislature  to 
Uke  care  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  Its 
pe<^le.  You  may  not  agree  with  him  on 
every  Issue,  but  I  know  you  respect  him  for 
fighting  for  you  and  your  children  and  for  a 
brighter  future  for  Wisconsin. 

In  a  more  personal  vein,  I  am  proud  to  be 
able  to  speak  at  this  banquet  which  Is  held 
each  year  close  to  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  one  of  our  greatest  Americans.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  It  Is  an  Ironic  and  tragic 
twist  of  history  that  two  of  our  greatest 
Presidents — Lincoln  and  Kennedy — should  be 
shot  down  by  assassins'  bullets. 

There  are  many  parallels  In  the  lives  of  the 
two  Presidents.  Both  were  great  because 
they  led  public  opinion,  because  they  were 
fearless  and  courageous.  And  they  were 
ffreat  because  they  cared  about  people — the 
little  people,  the  oppressed,  and  the 
afflicted 

A  hundred  years  ago,  Lincoln  fought  to 
free  the  slaves  and  preserve  the  Union.  A 
hundred  years  later.  Kennedy  fought  to  as- 


sure equal  opportunities  for  every  citizen  of 
our  land  and  to  preserve  peace  in  the  world. 
Both  Presidents  died  when  there  still  was 
so  much  they  could  have  accomplished.  But 
both  will  be  remembered  In  history  for  how 
much  they  did  accomplish. 

I  was  only  able  to  serve  President  Kennedy 
for  a  very  short  time  before  his  death,  but 
In  that  i)erlod  I  was  able  to  glimpse  the 
measure  of  the  man  and  to  be  Inspired  by  his 
tremendous  capacities  for  leadership. 

Now  President  Johnson  Is  building  on  the 
accomplishments  of  John  Kennedy.  No  Vice 
President  In  our  history  was  better  qualified 
to  take  over  the  Presidency  than  Lyndon 
Johnson.  His  many  years  In  the  Congress 
gave  him  a  broad  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  every  area  of  government. 

Throughout  the  3  years  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's administration,  President  Johnson 
was  at  his  side,  contributing  to  each  major 
decision.  He  knew  every  phase  of  U.S.  pol- 
icy and  he  was  able  to  take  over  the  reins  of 
Government  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 
The  smoothness  of  the  transition  of  ad- 
ministrations was  enormously  impressive 
and  reassuring,  not  only  to  Americans,  but 
to  people  all  over  the  world.  The  orderly 
transferral  of  power,  in  a  time  of  sudden 
crisis,  was  a  dramatic  demonstration  of  the 
stability  of  our  Government.  It  made  clear 
the  maturity  of  American  political  society 
and  the  strength  of  our  democracy. 

The  skill,  vigor,  and  determination  with 
which  President  Johnson  has  begun  his 
Presidency  have  won  him  almost  unprece- 
dented public  confidence. 

The  President  has  made  it  clear  that  the 
overriding  business  of  this  administration 
is  to  build  on  President  Kennedy's  brilliant 
and  tireless  work  for  world  peace.  In  the 
last  3  years,  we  have  witnessed  a  solid  begin- 
ning on  the  difficult  road  to  an  honorable, 
just,  and  sound  peace. 

President  Johnson  is  working  for  further 
steps  toward  the  control  and  eventual  abo- 
lition of  arms.  At  the  same  time,  he  has 
made  It  abundantly  clear  we  will  at  all  times 
maintain  our  guard. 

At  home,  the  President  has  declared  un- 
conditional war  on  the  remaining  poverty 
in  our  Nation.  And  last  week  he  named 
President  Kennedy's  brother-in-law,  Sargent 
Shrlver,  as  his  special  assistant  to  direct  that 
war.  The  President  wants  to  wipe  out  the 
last  vestiges  of  poverty  in  the  richest  nation 
In   the   world. 

I  am  sure  you  can  understand  what  a  great 
thrill  It  is  for  me — a  smalltown  t>oy  from 
Wisconsin — to  sit  in  the  Cabinet  of  the 
United  States  and  to  be  the  chief  of  the  Na- 
tion's vast  postal  service.  I  have  695,000 
(soon  to  be  590,000)  employees  working  un- 
der me.  Our  work  force  is  about  as  large  as 
General  Motors. 

I  know  you  can  also  understand  how  proud 
and  humble  I  am  to  be  the  first  American  of 
Polish  descent  to  be  a  member  of  any  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet.  In  all  my  actions,  I  will  not 
tarnish  that  honor  and  I  will  try  to  live  up 
to  the  high  standards  of  my  heritage. 

I  must  admit  to  you,  however,  that  I  do 
get  tired  of  the  snide  conunents  I  hear  and 
read  about  Americans  of  Polish  descent. 
Those  of  us  whose  parents  or  grandparents 
were  born  in  Poland  are  no  strangers  to  dis- 
crimination. We  have  a  proud  history  of 
fighting  against  discrimination  and  oppres- 
sion wherever  It  exists. 

Americans  of  Polish  origin  apologize  to  no 
one  when  it  comes  to  believing  in  the  basic 
freedoms  of  America.  Our  young  men  have 
fought  and  died  to  preserve  those  freedoms. 
Our  people  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
free  enterprise  system  and  the  American  way 
of  life  which  provides  freedom  of  opportunity 
for  all  our  people. 

Certainly,  there  are  bigoted  people  of  Pol- 
ish descent.  Just  as  there  are  bigoted  people 
of  German  descent  or  Irish  descent  or  of  any 
national  origin. 


But  I  know  that  I  am  reflecting  the  entire 
history  of  the  Polish  people — both  in  the  old 
country,  and  here — and  that  I  am  speaking 
for  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  of  any 
origin  when  I  say  that  we  believe  in  measur- 
ing each  man  as  an  individual,  regardless 
of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

And  I  am  proud  to  be  working  for  a  man 
In  the  White  House  who  shares  my  deep 
conviction  In  this  matter. 

It  Is  the  American  system  of  freedom  of 
opportunity  that  allows  me — an  American 
of  Polish  descent — to  sit  In  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Johnson  today. 

Those  of  us  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
know  from  personal  experience  what  It  is  like 
to  be  discriminated  against.  Even  now.  I 
get  letters  from  certain  regions  of  the  coun- 
try from  mothers  who  are  upset  because  their 
children's  Polish  names  are  ridiculed  by 
classmates  In  school.  And  I  get  letters  from 
postal  workers  who  believe  they  have  been 
discriminated  against  because  they  are 
Polish. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  obvious:  Anyone 
can  be  discriminated  against  for  any  rea- 
son. And  I  know  from  my  own  heritage 
that  the  Polish  people  have  long  battled 
against  Injustice  and  prejudice. 

We  pay  homage  tonight  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln who  fotight  the  battle  a  hundred  years 
ago,  but  Americans  of  Polish  descent  can 
also  be  proud  of  a  great  Polish  leader, 
Thaddeus  Koscluszko. 

Koscluszko  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1776. 
As  a  colonel  of  engineers,  he  organized  the 
defenses  at  Tlconderoga  and  West  Point, 
contributed  to  Burgoyne's  defeat  at  Bemls 
Heights,  and  strengthened  the  Saratoga  for- 
tifications. A  grateful  Congress  gave  him 
American  citizenship,  a  pension  with  landed 
estates  in  Ohio,  and  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general. 

Koscluszko  was  more  than  a  professional 
soldier  and  engineer.  He  was  an  outstanding 
humanitarian.  Before  he  returned  to  Europe 
In  1798,  he  drew  up  a  will  placing  him  in 
the  forefront  of  the  movement  to  abolish 
slavery. 

It  read:  "I,  Thaddeus  Koscluszko,  being 
Just  on  my  departure  from  America,  do 
hereby  declare  and  direct  that,  should  I 
make  no  other  testamentary  disposition  of 
my  property  in  the  United  States.  I  hereby 
authorize  by  friend  Thomas  Jefferson  to 
employ  the  whole  thereof  In  purchasing 
Negroes  from  among  his  own  or  any  other 
and  giving  them  liberty  in  my  name." 
Thank  you. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  24,  1918,  the  Estonian  people, 
represented  in  their  National  Council, 
cast  off  the  last  vestiges  of  Russian  im- 
perialism, and  declared  themselves  in- 
dependent. This  took  great  courage,  for 
the  Russian  army  was  doing  everything 
in  its  power  to  maintain  control  of  Es- 
tonia. But  the  Estonian  people  knew 
their  rightful  heritage.  They  were  a 
distinct  and  advanced  people,  deserving 
national  self-determination. 

That  day  46  years  ago  was  the  most 
important  in  Estonian  history.  It 
started  a  remarkable  improvement  eco- 
nomically, in  agriculture  and  industry, 
and  it  also  started  an  improvement  in 
Estonia  that  was  really  astounding,  in 
education  and  in  many  other  ways,  as 
this  new,  small  democracy  developed. 

Independence  started  Estonia  on  22 
years  of  amazing  progress  under  democ- 
racy. Agricultural  production  expanded 
tremendously  as  agrarian  reform  gave 
land  to  the  peasants  for  the  first  time 
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in    centuries.      Estonia   soon    was   self- 
sufficient  in  food,   and  even   more,  ex- 
ported great  amounts  of  butter,  pota- 
toes, and   grain.     The   52.000   farms  of 
1919.  owned  by  the  German,  state,  and 
church  monopolies,  became  140.000  small 
family  farms.     As  always,  private  farm 
ownership  led  to  the  greatest  production 
of  food  in  the  nation's  history.     No  one 
went  hungry  in  Estonia  before  the  war. 
Industry  grew  markedly  during  those 
years  of  independence.     Oil  deposits  were 
discovered  and  developed.     Peat,  phos- 
phates,   lumber,    woodpulp    and    paper. 
■L    building    materials,    and    many    other 
•   products  were  produced  by  Estonians  for 
'    their  comfort  and  happiness. 
^        The  economic  boom  was  supplemented 
by  a  major  explosion  of  cultural  progress. 
Education  was  developed  to  the  fullest. 
Illiteracy  was  reduced  to  about  3  per- 
cent, including  many  illiterate  Russian 
refugees.     Schools  were  constructed  at 
an   impressive    rate,   and   nearly   every 
school-age  child  in  Estonia  had  access 
to  education.     The  University  of  Tartu 
was  a  center  of  learning,  with  almost 
3.000  students,  a  library  of  660.000  books, 
and  a  large  faculty  of  noted  educators. 
Music,  art.  and  cultural  pursuits  of  all 
kinds    flourished.      This    was   quite    an 
achievement  for  a  small  nation  of  little 
more  than  a  million  people.    In  short,  it 
was  quite  obvious  that  the  Estonian  peo- 
ple were  devoted  to  freedom.     By  their 
hard  work  and  talents  they  created  a  new 
Estonia,    progressive    and    independent, 
with  every  chance  of  greater  improve- 
ment in  the  future. 

But  we  know  that  this  chance  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Communists  in  1940.  The 
greed  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  its  restless 
search  for  new  peoples  to  conquer 
brought  untold  misery  to  the  6  million 
people  in  the  Baltic  nations.  In  an  age 
when  every  self-respecting  nation  should 
have  been  trying  to  set  an  example  in 
opposition  to  Nazi  degeneracy,  the  Soviet 
Union  chose  instead  to  join  in  the  merci- 
less partition  and  subjection  of  peaceful 
peoples.  The  world  has  seldom  seen  such 
cynicism  and  hypocrisy  from  one  nation 
as  that  evidenced  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1939  and  1940. 

The  Communists  now  think  the  world 
has  forgotten  Estonia.  But  we  owe  it  to 
our  fellow  citizens  from  Estonia  and  to 
free  people  everywhere  not  to  ever  for- 
get what  happened  to  Estonia.  Every 
year  on  Estonian  Independence  Day. 
whether  it  be  the  46th  or  the  100th.  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  send  best 
wishes  and  hopes  for  freedom  and  happi- 
ness to  the  Elstonian  people.  Let  us  hope 
especially  that  in  the  near  future  Estonia 
will  receive  these  greetings  as  a  free  na- 
tion, able  to  accept  them  as  a  part  of  its 
own  joyous  celebration. 


PRESIDENTIAL  TRANSITION  ACT- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  4638)  to  pro- 
mote the  orderly  transfer  of  the  Execu- 
tive power  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  of  oflBce  of  a  Presi- 


dent amd  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  tMr 
Walters  in  the  chair) .  The  report  will 
be  read  for  the  Information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  February  25.  1964.  p.  3539. 
Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  an  authorization  to  assist  in 
meeting  the  costs  of  the  incoming  Presi- 
dent-elect and  Vice  President-elect,  and 
also  of  the  outgoing  President  and  Vice 
President  for  a  j>eriod  of  6  months  after 
the  latter  leave  office. 

The  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  pro- 
vided for  an  authorization  of  $1,300,000. 
When  it  came  to  the  Senate,  we  reduced 
the  authorization  to  $500,000.  In  the 
conference,  after  considerable  discussion, 
we.  in  effect,  split  the  difference  between 
the  House  figure  of  $1,300,000  and  the 
Senate  figure  of  $500,000.  and  agreed 
upon  an  authorizaiton  of  $900,000. 

In  addition,  we  reduced  the  amount 
that  could  be  approved  on  voucher  from 
20  percent  to  10  percent  of  the  total 
amount  to  be  authorized.  This  would 
relate  to  those  matters  which  the  Presi- 
dent-elect decided  Involved  costs  related 
to  what  we  termed  classified  and  essen- 
tial to  the  national  security.  Originally, 
the  bill  provided  that  the  President-elect 
and  the  Vice  President-elect  merely 
needed  to  certify  the  costs  as  confiden- 
tial. The  conference  language  holds 
that  they  must  be  classified  and  essen- 
tial to  the  national  security.  Those  are 
the  two  principal  amendments  that  were 
agreed  upon  in  the  conference  to  resolve 
the  differences  between  the  House  bill 
and  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  have  the  Record  show  that  I  shall 
vote  against  the  conference  report.  I 
hope  I  am  not  penurious  in  my  approach 
to  any  program  to  provide  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  utterly  un- 
realistic and  excessive  to  allow  $900,000 
to  be  expended  between  the  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President  in  No- 
vember and  their  taking  office  in  Jan- 
uary. 

We  hear  much  talk  these  days  about 
economy.  Yet  a  program  of  this  kind  is 
presented  to  us.  which  provides  a  sum. 
beyond  the  salaries  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President,  for  the  support  of  those 
offices  for  a  period  of  6  or  8  weeks  be- 
tween the  November  election  and  the 
assumption  of  power  about  January  20. 

Mr.  President,  when  compared  with 
the  total  budget,  this  is  not  a  large  sum 
of  money.  However,  we  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  budget  is  made  up  of 
thousands  of  items  of  this  size  or  smaller 
items,  and  the  sum  total  of  them  is  what 
leads  to  such  enormous  spending. 

More  than  that.  Mr.  President,  pro- 
posals of  this  kind  are  somewhat  of  sym- 
bols as  to  the  attitudes  of  Congress  and 


the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
toward  spending. 

There  are  already  a  number  of  services 
which  are  available — particularly  to  the 
outgoing  President.  He  is  allowed  a  staff 
and  a  certain  sum  of  money;  and  the 
incoming  President  receives  a  large  num- 
ber of  services  which  are  not  reflected 
in  or  affected  by  this  item— for  example. 
Secret  Service  protection.  He  needs 
that,  but  that  item  appears  elsewhere 
in  the  budget.  There  are  a  number  of 
other  perquisites  which  flow  immediate- 
ly to  one  who  is  elected  President. 

So  it  seems  to  me  wholly  unnecessary 
to  provide  almost  $1  million  to  take  care 
of  these  activities  from  November  until 
January. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  na- 
tional committees  of  the  two  parties  are 
pressing  very  vigorously  for  the  enact- 
ment of  this  proposed  legislation.    Here- 
tofore, such  sums  as  have  been  expended 
have  generally  been  contributed  by  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  or  by 
the  Republican  National  Committee,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  is  improper  to  have  some 
allowance  made  for  these  expenditures. 
For  that  reason,  when  the  bill  was  be- 
fore the  Democratic  Policy  Committee.  I 
suggested  that  the  amount  be  reduced 
from  $1,300,000   to   $500,000;   and   that 
course  was  followed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  called  for  $500,000.    I  think  that 
sum  would  be  ample  to  provide  for  these 
expenses  over  this  period  of  time,  for 
it    amounts   to    more   than   $125,000    a 
month.    Although  the  demands  are  great, 
they  do  not  even  approach  those  which 
are  made  upon  the  time  and  the  re- 
sources and  the  staff  of  one  who  actually 
has  assumed  the  Presidency. 

I  think  it  becomes  rather  ridiculous 
when  the  newspapers  herald  the  fact 
that  the  President  is  going  around  the 
White  House,  turning  out  the  lights,  and 
that  the  post  offices  are  being  darkened 
at  night,  to  save  money,  and  that  we  are 
going  to  return  to  the  homespun  quality 
of  thrift,  which  we  knew  in  our  boyhood 
days,  but  then  to  have  Congress  provide 
$900,000  of  entirely  nev;  money,  really 
for  the  relief  of  the  treasury  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  in.  per- 
haps, the  year  1980  or  the  year  1985.  or 
somewhere  about  then,  and  now  for  the 
relief  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee and  the  other  campaign  commit- 
tees. To  me.  that  approaches  irrespon- 
sibility; and  I  merely  wish  to  have  the 
Record  show  that  I  voted  against  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  seek  to  have  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  taken  on  this  question, 
because  in  my  efforts  to  obtain  some 
reason  and  some  sanity  in  Goverrunent 
spending.  I  have  found  that  about  the 
best  way  to  get  run  over  hard  is  to  advo- 
cate a  reduction  in  expenses  when  one 
is  serving  in  a  Senate  in  which  Members 
speak  continually  about  economy.  If  a 
Senator  really  wants  to  get  trampled 
under  foot,  let  him  just  make  a  motion 
that  expenditures  of  this  sort  be  cut- 
such  a  motion  in  a  Senate  in  which  in- 
dividual Senators  rise  each  day  and  swear 
their  allegiance  to  economy. 

This  provides  too  much  money,  and  I 
regret  it.  I  know  the  Senate  conferees 
must  have  made  an  effort  to  defend  the 
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position  taken  by  the  Senate;  but  in  my 
opinion  the  American  taxpayers  should 
not  be  taxed  more  than  $500,000  to  take 
care  of  the  expenses  of  the  President- 
elect from  the  time  of  the  election  until 
the  time  when  he  assumes  that  office. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  conference  committee, 
let  me  assure  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
that  I  was  highly  in  favor  of  a  $500,000 
limitation.  However,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  knows  that  the  House  was  in 
favor  of  a  much  larger  amount;  and  in 
such  a  case,  normally  an  attempt  is  made 
to  strike  a  balance  between  the  position 
taken  by  the  House  and  the  position 
taken  by  the  Senate;  and  the  balance 
was  struck  exactly  between  the  amounts 
voted  by  the  two  Houses. 

However,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton pointed  out,  in  the  conference,  that 
this  amount  is  a  ceiling;  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  amount  of  money  that  will  be 
appropriated.  This  is  an  authorization 
bill;  and  the  Appropriation  Committees 
may  not  approve  simounts  up  to  the  ceil- 
ing thus  set.  The  expenditures  may  not 
come  anywhere  near  that  amount.  So 
perhaps  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  I 
will,  later,  have  an  opportunity  together 
to  do  something  about  getting  this 
amount  back  to  the  amount  which  we 
think  it  really  should  be. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  distinguished  and  able  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  that  after  a  bill  which  re- 
lates to  what  are  in  the  category  of 
housekeeping  items  is  passed  by  Con- 
gress, thereafter  a  Member  of  Congress 
is  considered  guilty  of  lese  majesty,  if 
not  a  number  of  other  things,  if  he  at- 
tempts to  interfere  with  expenditures 
in  the  White  House — as  would  also  be  the 
case  if  a  Member  of  the  Senate  at- 
tempted to  interfere  with  expenses  in  the 
other  body  of  Congress. 

If  I  had  been  aware  that  splitting  the 
difference  would  be  the  rule  which  would 
be  followed  on  all  occasions,  I  would  have 
endeavored  to  have  the  Senate  vote  for 
$100,000;  and  in  that  case,  we  would  have 
been  much  better  off.  following  the  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  me  say  there  is  in 
the  bill  an  item  which  was  of  even  greater 
concern  to  me.  and  apparently  it  was 
also  of  great  concern  to  other  Senators, 
because  the  House  version  provided  that 
up  to  20  percent  of  this  money  could  be 
spent  for  confidential  items.  The  Senate 
rejected  that  provision,  and  deleted  that 
portion  of  the  bill,  and  did  not  feel  that 
any  of  this  money  should  be  spent  in  a 
confidential  way— with  the  result  that 
the  taxpayers  would  not  know  what  was 
going  on. 

This  question  was  raised  in  the  con- 
ference. At  my  suggestion,  we  struck 
out  the  word  "confidential,"  and  inserted 
in  lieu  thereof  the  phrase  "classified  and 
are  essential  to  the  national  security." 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  newly  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  can  be 
trusted,  so  that  if  he  certifies  that  any 
of  these  expenditures  are  classified  and 
are  essential  to  the  national  security,  we 
should  be  willing  to  recognize  that  per- 


haps there  are  some  items  which  are  in- 
deed essential  to  the  national  security 
and  should  not  be  revealed.  We  already 
do  that  in  the  case  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
President-elect,  the  feeling  of  the  con- 
ferees was  that  this  would  be  a  desirable 
thing,  and  that  an  appropriate  safeguard 
was  placed  on  it. 

The  House  version  provided  for  up  to 
20  percent  of  these  items.  It  was  agreed 
that  that  percentage  would  be  cut  to  10 
percent;  and  it  was  our  feeling  that  with 
that  10  percent  reduction,  plus  the  limi- 
tation I  have  mentioned,  the  interests  of 
the  Senate  would  be  amply  served. 

As  I  have  said,  I  have  reservations  re- 
garding the  amount.  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred $500,000.  However,  I  think  we 
still  will  have  an  opportunity,  at  the  time 
when  the  Appropriations  Committee 
makes  its  report  on  this  item,  to  reduce 
it;  and  if  there  are  good  reasons  for  re- 
ducing it,  I  am  sure  we  shall  do  so.  And 
if  there  are  not  good  reasons  for  request- 
ing the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
vote  in  favor  of  an  appropriation  of 
$900,000,  I  am  sure  that  committee  will 
not  recommend  $900,000.  either. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  for  his 
able  assistance  in  connection  with  the 
conference. 

I  desire  to  point  out  that  we  feel  that 
this  is  definitely  a  ceiling;  and  in  my 
judgment — speaking  only  for  myself,  al- 
though I  ana  sure  I  also  speak  for  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] — they 
can  get  along  with  well  under  the 
$900,000  figure. 

The  House  took  an  adamant  position 
on  the  $1,300,000;  and  the  result — 
$900,000 — was  a  pure  compromise,  noth- 
ing else. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  this  au- 
thorization includes  the  costs  of  the  out- 
going President  and  Vice  President  for 
a  period  of  6  months  from  January  20 
of  the  year  in  which  they  leave  office. 
I  think  it  is  a  rather  Improper  business 
for  the  national  conmiittees  of  both  na- 
tional parties  to  pay  the  costs  of  an  in- 
coming President  and  an  incoming  Vice 
President  in  connection  with  matters 
that  relate  directly  to  their  responsibili- 
ties and  duties  as  President  and  Vice- 
President-elect.  I  do  not  believe  the 
political  parties  should  be  involved  in 
that  sort  of  thing. 

Obviously,  this  program  must  be  kept 
within  bounds.  I  wish  to  make  the 
record  clear  that  we  in  the  Congress 
should  scrutinize  very  carefully  the  re- 
quests for  funds  in  this  regard,  because 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the 
entire  job,  affecting  the  President-elect, 
the  Vice-President-elect,  and  the  out- 
going President  and  Vice  President,  can- 
not be  done  for  a  sum  much  less  than 
the  $900,000  figure.  Therefore.  I  would 
like  the  record  to  show  that  it  was  with 
great  reluctance  that  the  $900,000  figure 
was  agreed  upon. 

It  was  only  in  the  interest  of  getting 
the  proposed  legislation  passed  that  that 
figure  turned  out  to  be  S900.000.  We 
would  expect  that  years  hence — of 
course,  many  years — when  funds  are 
made  available,  they  would  be  scrutinized 


very  carefully;  and  that  this  job  could 
be  done  for  a  sum  very  substantially  less 
than  the  amount  authorized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  HARLEY  BREWER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
2772)  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Har- 
ley  Brewer. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2772)  for  the  relief  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harley  Brewer. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  I  call 
attention  to  the  strong  possibility  that 
the  conference  report  on  the  tax  bill  may 
well  be  considered  tomorrow  afternoon. 

I  have  discussed  the  question  of  the 
four  treaties  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
and  there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  they 
will  come  up  and  perhaps  be  voted  on 
shortly  after  2  p.m.  tomorrow. 

The  bill  (S.  2136)  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.  Calendar  No.  851.  may  be 
brought  up  tomorrow  provided  it  is 
cleared  all  around  and  that  not  too 
much  in  the  way  of  debate  will  be  re- 
quired in  view  of  the  other  possibilities 
inherent  in  the  session  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Can  the  Senator  out- 
line for  us  the  likelihood  of  the  civil 
rights  bill  coming  before  the  Senate? 
Will  it  be  brought  before  the  Senate  fol- 
lowing consideration  of  the  bill  relating 
to  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act 
of  1938?  When  I  was  out  of  the  Cham- 
ber, I  understand  that  objection  was 
made  to  the  consideration  of  the  cotton 
and  wheat  bill.  I  wondered  what  the 
plan  of  the  leadership  was  and  how  that 
plan  would  impinge  on  the  civil  rights 
bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  postponing  the 
taking  up  of  the  civil  rights  bill  until 
next  Monday  or  Tuesday  so  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  get  the  farm  bill  before 
the  Senate  tomorrow  or  the  next  day? 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  has  relatively  little  to  do  about 
it.  as  the  Senator  from  Montana  knows. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  raise  the  ques- 
tion only  because  if  that  procedure  were 
given  serious  consideration,  it  would  have 
to  be  by  unanimous  consent.  The  Sen- 
ator is  asking  me  a  question.  I  am  try- 
ing to  give  him  the  benefit  of  my  thoughts 
as  to  what  moves  can  possibly  be  made. 

Mr.  KEATING.  As  the  Senator 
knows.  I  have  not  been  one  of  the  ob- 
jectors to  taking  up  the  farm  bill 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  understand. 
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Mr.  KEATINO.  However.  I  am  not  In 
accord  with  that  particular  strategy, 
because  I  envision  a  long  debate  on  the 
farm  bill.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would 
be  enacted  in  2  or  3  days.  It  will  re- 
quire long  debate.  I  would  not  like  to 
see  the  proposed  civil  rights  legislation 
deferred  to  that  extent.  Since  I  do 
not  know  what  the  present  plans  are  in 
relation  to  the  cotton  and  wheat  bill.  I 
wondered  if  the  Senator  felt  like  stating 
what  they  were  and  when  we  could  ex- 
pect the  proposed  civil  rights  legislation 
to  be  brought  before  the  Senate.  If  he 
can  do  so.  I  would  appreciate  it.  although 
I  understantJ  perfectly  that  he  may  not 
at  the  moment  be  able  to  respond  to  that 
inquiry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  the  Senator 
knows.  I  tried  to  obtain  unanimous  con- 
sent to  take  up  the  cotton  and  wheat 
bill  tomorrow,  but  there  was  objection 
to  my  request.  If  the  climate  is  right, 
it  is  possible  that  another  attempt  may 
be  made  tomorrow.  I  am  a  little  dis- 
turbed that  a  bill  of  that  nature,  which 
means  so  much  to  the  wheat  ranchers  in 
my  part  of  the  country  and  the  West  in 
general,  as  well  as  the  Middle  West,  has 
encountered  such  difficulty  up  to  now. 

The  Senator  knows  that  time  Is  be- 
coming of  the  essence  insofar  as  con- 
cerns taking  up  the  civil  rights  bill,  al- 
though once  the  Senate  takes  up  that  bill. 
I  am  sure  there  will  be  plenty  of  time 
to  discuss  it.  So  I  am  merely  trying  to 
think  of  various  ways  and  means,  in  the 
shape  of  possibilities,  as  to  what  might 
possibly  be  done  and  still  obtain  consid- 
eration of  the  wheat  and  cotton  bill. 
So  far.  I  must  admit  in  all  candor  that 
I  am  stymied. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr  KEIATING.  Perhaps  I  misunder- 
stood the  inquiry  which  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  addressed  to  me. 
I  would  not  wish  to  have  him  labor  under 
any  false  impressions  regarding  my  in- 
tentions. Did  I  correctly  understand 
him  to  make  the  Inquiry  as  to  whether 
the  Senator  from  New  York  would  ob- 
ject, in  a  new  legislative  day.  the  Senate 
having  adjourned,  to  a  unanimous  con- 
sent request  to  defer  the  second  reading 
of  the  civil  rights  bill?  I  would  have  to 
object  to  that.  I  did  not  understand 
that  that  was  the  question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  The  reason  I  sisked 
the  question  of  the  Senator  was  that  I 
know  of  his  unfailing  desire  to  bring  the 
civil  rights  bill  before  the  Senate  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  make  it  the 
pending  business.  One  of  the  possibili- 
ties being  considered  was  perhaps  post- 
poning the  civil  rights  bill  for  another  3, 
4.  or  5  days.  For  that  reason  I  raised 
the  question  at  that  time.  The  reason 
behind  the  question  is  that  there  would 
be  an  attempt  to  get  the  wheat  and  cot- 
ton bill  out  of  the  way.  It  would  be 
made  the  pending  business  and  disposed 
of. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  would  certainly  be 
disposed  to  object  to  deferral  of  the  sec- 
ond reading  of  the  bill  if  the  Senate 
were  in  a  new  legislative  day  and  the  bill 
were  properly  before  it.  But  that  is 
not  our  present  problem,  of  course. 
That  may  arise  tomorrow  or 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
object  to  posti>oning  the  second  read- 
ing to  a  date  certain? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  would  be  disposed 
to  object  to  anything  which  would  defer 
the  already  deferred  proposed  civil 
rights  legislation  any  further  for  the 
purpose  of  letting  it  be  supplanted  by  a 
farm  bill  or  some  other  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  hope  I  have  explained  the  situa- 
tion to  him  as  best  I  can. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  realize  that.  I 
regret  that  I  did  not  get  the  full  purport 
of  the  question  earlier,  or  I  would  have 
been  more  forthright  before.  I  did  not 
realize  what  the  Senator  had  In  mind. 


RACIAL  PROPAGANDA 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
I  have  pointed  out  the  very  glaring  dif- 
ference in  the  treatment  by  the  news 
media  of  similar  events  arising  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  country.  I  have  done 
that  with  particular  reference  to  the 
misnamed  civil  rights  legislation  and  the 
wave  after  wave  of  propaganda  that  has 
been  disseminated  throughout  the  coun- 
try by  the  great  metrojxilitan  press  and 
by  the  television  networks  which  were 
calculated  to  Inflame  the  people  of  this 
country,  who  may  have  little  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  against  the  white  people 
who  happen  to  reside  in  the  Southern 
States. 

Time  and  again  I  have  seen  instances 
in  which  an  incident  occurring  in  one  of 
the  Southern  States  has  been  blown  up 
by  the  press  and  television  networks  in 
this  country  and  carried  by  the  informa- 
tion services  overseas,  when  similar  in- 
cidents in  other  States  outside  the  South 
have  been  found  way  back  on  page  11 
and  disposed  of  in  very  short  articles, 
with  small  headlines. 

There  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  yesterday  an  article,  over  on  part 
B.  under  a  small  one-column  headline. 
"Five  Arrested  in  Maryland  Race  Af- 
fray." 

This  article  had  to  do  with  some  of 
the  so-called  nonviolent  demonstrations, 
which  have  resulted  in  great  violence. 
This  particular  incident  occurred  in 
Princess  Anne.  Md. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PlV»  A«KESTn>   D«  liAKTtANO  RaC«  AlTmAT 

PRiNcras  Anne.  Md  .  February  22  —Pour 
Negroes  and  a  white  man  were  arrested  and 
a  State  police  captain  was  injured  slightly 
today  when  a  racial  demonstration  broke  out 
brletty  Into  flst-swtnglng  violence. 

About  200  Negroes,  most  of  them  students 
from  nearby  Maryland  State  College,  huddled 
at  the  entrance  to  a  segregated  resta^irant 
and  refused  to  budge  In  defiance  of  police 
orders 

Then  a  white  man  pushed  his  way  out  of 
the  entrance  of  the  restaurant  and  a  fight 
broke  out.  according  to  the  Associated  Press 
He  was  Identified  by  State  police  as  Kenneth 
W.  Alnsworth.  of  Bloxom.  Va..  and  charged 
with  disorderly  conduct. 


Capt.  Paul  Randall,  commander  of  State 
police  on  the  Eastern  ^ore  attempted  to 
break  up  the  sculOe  and  was  struck  In  the 
face. 

On  his  orders  about  15  State  police,  several 
of  them  with  K-9  dogs,  moved  In  and  dis- 
persed the  crowd. 

Police  arrested  three  students  and  a  34- 
year-old  Cambridge.  Md..  man.  The  latter 
was  charged  with  resisting  arrest,  failure  to 
obey  an  ofRcer  and  assault. 

The  students  were  charged  with  disorderly 
conduct  and  failure  to  obey  an  ofldcer. 

Clarence  Cromwell,  of  Cambridge;  Etouglas 
Hutchlns.  21.  of  Donald.  Md.;  Edward  A. 
Davis.  20,  of  Snow  Hill,  and  Thomas  Dopson, 
20.  of  Baltimore,  were  those  arrested. 

One  of  those  arrested  was  bitten  by  one 
of  the  dogs 

The  Maryland  Chapter  of  the  NAACP 
promptly  wired  Gov.  J.  Billiard  Tawes  pro- 
testing police  brutality,  according  to  the 
Associated  Press 

Police  also  had  to  use  dogs  to  disperse 
other  demonstrators  who  had  swarmed  over 
the  police  car  in  which  the  suspects  were 
placed. 

The  demonstrations  In  this  lower  Eastern 
Shore  town  started  this  afternoon  when  more 
than  100  students  gathered  on  the  main 
street  In  front  of  TuU's  Restaurant,  where  a 
Negro  student  had  been  beaten  yesterday 
when  he  and  about  20  others  attempted  to 
gain  admission. 

The  demonstrations  were  directed  for  a 
while  by  Gloria  H.  Richardson,  a  key  figure 
In  the  civil  rights  movement  in  Cambridge. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
article  refers  to  an  incident  involving  the 
action  of  about  200  Negro  students  from 
Maryland  State  College  in  barring  the 
entrance  to  a  segregated  restaurant 
whose  owner  was  endeavoring  to  do  busi- 
ness with  those  he  desired  to  do  business 
with.  The  article  says  the  Negro  stu- 
dents refused  to  budge,  in  violation  of 
police  orders,  from  the  restaurant  en- 
trance. When  a  white  man  undertook 
to  get  out  of  the  restaurant,  a  fight  broke 
out.  and  the  white  man  was  arrested.  I 
supp>ose  he  was  arrested  for  trying  to 
cross  a  picket  line,  but  I  do  not  know  the 
charge  against  him.  In  any  event,  the 
article  says  he  was  arrested.  Capt.  Paul 
Randall  of  the  State  police,  tried  to  break 
up  the  fight  and  was  struck  in  the  face. 
The  article  states  that  on  his  orders, 
about  15  State  police,  several  of  them 
with  K-9  dogs,  moved  in  and  dispersed 
the  crowd.  Several  persons  were  ar- 
rested. Way  down  near  the  bottom  of 
the  article  we  are  told  that  one  of  those 
arrested  was  bitten  by  one  of  the  dogs. 

One  other  paragraph  says  that  the 
police  "had  to  use  dogs  to  disperse  other 
demonstrators  who  had  swarmed  over 
the  police  car  in  which  the  suspects  had 
been  placed." 

Mr.  President,  if  this  incident  had  hap- 
pened in  Alabama.  Georgia.  Tennessee, 
or  South  Carolina,  all  the  network  tele- 
vision crews  would  have  been  there,  with 
all  of  their  paraphernalia,  taking  pic- 
tures, grinding  away,  showing  the  dogs. 
There  would  have  been  pictures  showing 
the  dog  biting  the  student  who  was 
blockading  the  door,  and  those  pictures 
would  have  been  sent  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth — at  the  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayer.  It  has  been  done 
before  when  Incidents  of  this  type  have 
happened  in  the  South.  Pictures  have 
been  shown,  not  only  throughout  this 
country,  but  throughout  the  four  comers 
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of  the  earth,  in  an  attempt  to  show  that 
the  white  people  and  the  policemen  of 
the  Southern  States  are  different  from 
those  of  other  areas. 

If  an  Incident  of  the  type  reported  in 
the  article  had  happened  in  the  area 
that  I  described,  it  would  not  have  ap- 
peared in  part  B  of  the  Washington  Post. 
It  would  have  appeared  on  the  front  page 
under  very  large  headlines  charging  un- 
usual brutality,  and  that  dogs  had  been 
used  against  the  demonstrators;  and  on 
the  editorial  page  there  would  have  been 
the  most  gruesome  cartoon  drawn  by  the 
pen  of  Herblock.  showing  the  alleged 
brutality  wherein  the  dog  had  been  re- 
leased and  had  bitten  the  poor,  unof- 
fending student. 

But  here,  in  the  circulation  area  of 
the  Washington  Post,  in  a  State  where  I 
assume  the  votes  of  all  Members  of  the 
Congress  are  dedicated  and  pledged  to 
voting  for  any  legislation  anyone  may 
introduce  that  might  be  called  a  civil 
rights  bill  and  are  nailed  down;  there 
is  not  a  picture  of  the  dog  biting  a  dem- 
onstrator. Rather,  the  article  states 
that  one  of  those  arrested  was  bitten  and 
that  police  "had  to  use  dogs"  to  drive 
the  demonstrators  away  from  the  police 
car.  Thfs  is  another  illustration  of 
what  I  have  inveighed  against  for  sev- 
eral years.  This  is  deliberate  distortion 
of  the  news,  by  blowing  up  incidents  in 
Southern  States  and  by  playing  down 
those  that  happened  elsewhere.  Mr. 
President,  that  is  reprehensible.  It  is 
an  abuse  of  the  freedom  of  the  media  of 
communication  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

This  is  only  an  illustration.  I  could 
stay  from  here  until  midnight  to  show 
others.  When  I  have  all  my  data  at 
hand,  I  may  do  just  that.  I  am  mc-ely 
showing  that  there  has  heen  a  deliberate 
design  to  limit  and  play  down  all  racial 
Incidents  outside  the  South.  Television 
has  been  playing  it  down,  as  has  the 
press.  When  an  incident  occurs  in  the 
South,  the  TV  networks  have  all  their 
people  on  the  scene,  taking  pictures  and 
describing  incidents  that  are  said  to  be 
brutal.  But  when  a  similar  thing  hap- 
pens in  other  areas  the  artic'e  mildly 
states.  "The  police  also  had  to  use  dogs." 
That  is  the  news  story.  In  other  words, 
no  incident  could  possibly  arise  in  the 
South  in  which  the  police  "had  to  use 
dogs,"  but  when  they  arise  outside  the 
South  the  articles  say  that  they  "had  to 
use  dogs." 

That  is  the  fine,  sweet  spirit  of  fair- 
ness that  has  served  as  propaganda  for 
this  misnamed,  misbegotten  civil  rights 
legislation  that  will  be  brought  up  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  In  the  next  few 
days. 

Any  well  informed  person  would  know 
that  the  news  has  been  deliberately  dis- 
torted. Incidents  have  been  magnified 
and  misrepresented  when  they  occurred 
in  the  South.  When  such  incidents  have 
occurred  outside  the  South,  they  have 
been  minimized.  That  is  one  of  the 
handicaps  that  those  of  us  seeking  to 
preserve  constitutional  government  must 
face.  It  is  one  of  the  difficulties  that  we 
face  in  trying  to  preserve  the  rights  of 
the  legislative  branch  and  keep  it  from 
abdicating  its  fimctions  and  delegating 
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all  its  powers  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States. 

The   brainwashing   of   the  American 
people  has  been  very  effective. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  today 
is  Estonian  Independence  Day.  On  Feb- 
ruary 24.  1918,  the  brave  people  of  Es- 
tonia took  advantage  of  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Russian  empire  to  revolt  and 
declare  their  independence.  For  22  years 
thereafter  they  lived  in  the  golden  age 
of  Estonian  history.  They  observed  rep- 
resentative government,  freedom  of  the 
press,  religion,  and  assembly.  They 
made  enormous  progress  in  economic  and 
cultural  development.  In  1939,  they  were 
surely  more  different  from  their  Russian 
neighbors  than  even  in  1918. 

When  Nazi  Germany  met  with  the  So- 
viet Union  in  1939.  they  signed  a  secret 
protocol  never  equaled  in  history  for 
perfidious  hypocrisy.  According  to  this 
protocol,  Estonia  was  to  become  the  pri- 
vate domain  of  the  Communists,  to  do 
with  as  they  would.  Thus  the  Soviet 
Union,  freed  of  fear  about  its  most  ob- 
vious enemy,  proceeded  to  conquer  Es- 
tonia, all  the  while  assuring  the  world 
that  it  was  only  protecting  Estonia  from 
Gsrmany.  The  left  hand  of  the  world 
knew  not  what  the  right  hand  was  doing. 

Estonia  was  conquered  by  the  now  fa- 
miliar combination  of  internal  sabotage 
aided  by  crushing  exterior  force.  But 
the  fate  of  conquered  Estonia  is  even 
more  horrible  than  the  conquering  it- 
self. Immediately  after  the  Red  Army 
assured  Estonian  Communists  and  their 
Soviet  advisers  of  preponderant  F>ower, 
they  began  to  destroy  every  freedom  that 
Estonians  had  known.  The  right  to  as- 
semble was  denied.  People  were  ar- 
rested and  sentenced  without  trial.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  were  wrenched  from 
their  homes  and  sent  to  Siberia,  the  fa- 
miliar Communist  form  of  genocide.  If 
thousands  of  people  died  in  the  process, 
so  much  the  better.  That  would  aid 
the  resettlement  of  Russian  colonials  in 
the  seaboard  and  richest  agricultural 
areas.  Every  form  of  political  organiza- 
tion except  the  Communist  Party  was 
destroyed.  No  freedom  of  the  press  was 
allowed.  All  publications,  all  entertain- 
ment as  well  as  all  government  became 
the  vehicle  of  the  Communist  state. 

All  of  this  rained  down  on  the  head 
of  helpless  Estonia,  which  had  never 
threatened  anyone.  By  1941  every  sun 
arose  on  a  gray,  desolate  scene  of  homes 
destroyed,  of  families  divided,  of  hun- 
dreds of  graves  and  abandoned  houses. 
The  Communist  mind  had  seen  no  op- 
position to  its  designs,  and  had  finally 
exerted  its  greatest  evil. 

We  serve  our  principles  well  by  pausing 
to  commemorate  the  anniversary  of  a 
nation  now  desolate  and  sad  under  Com- 
munist tyranny.  We  are  in  efifect  hon- 
oring Ihe  convictions  of  our  own  fore- 
fathers who  labored  under  tyranny,  and 
arose  to  throw  it  off,  bringing  to  the 
world  the  highest  form  of  freedom  ever 
devised.  That  is  the  future  for  Estonia 
which  we  desire — freedom.  Independence, 
and  a  return  to  the  bountiful  rewards 
of  representative  government. 


ITALY'S  CONTINUING  PROBLEM: 
THE  STRUGGLE  AGAINST  COM- 
MUNISM 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  the  NATO  alliance  is  trou- 
bled by  so  many  internal  problems,  it 
was  a  special  pleasure  to  welcome  a  re- 
cent visitor  to  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  Italy.  Antonio  Segni's  tour 
last  month  underscored  the  close  bonds 
of  blood  and  thought  which  unite  our 
two  countries  and  reminded  us  that 
Italy  remains  one  of  our  strongest  allies 
in  the  free  world. 

This  Nation  owes  much  to  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Italy  who  chose  to 
emigrate  to  this  land.  They  have  en- 
riched every  field  of  American  endeavor 
and  have  proved  time  and  time  again 
their  patriotic  dedication  to  this  country. 

Because  we  are  such  good  friends  of 
Italy,  we  tend  to  overlook  the  serious 
internal  problems  which  beset  that  na- 
tion, and  particularly  the  serious  threat 
posed  by  communism.  It  behooves  each 
of  us  who  is  dedicated  to  a  free  and 
stable  Italy,  working  for  a  better  life 
for  all  her  people,  to  keep  informed  about 
what  is  going  on  there. 

That  is  why  I  read  with  particular  in- 
terest a  perceptive  article  written  by  my 
longtime  associate,  Stephen  May.  who  is 
now  practicing  law  in  Rochester,  NY. 
Drawing  on  his  extensive  travels  in  Italy 
and  his  continuing  study  of  Italian  af- 
fairs, Mr.  May  wrote  an  enlightening 
analysis  of  Italy's  internal  stresses  and 
strains  which  was  published  in  the 
Rochester   Democrat  &   Chronicle. 

Inasmuch  as  this  is  a  subject  which 
should  be  of  concern  to  all  of  us,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

How  Italy  Fights  To  Contain  the  Reds 
(By  Stephen  May) 

The  recent  visit  of  President  Antonio  Segnl 
reminds  us  again  of  our  Nation's  close  ties 
to  Italy — and  of  the  perplexing  problems  our 
NATO  ally  faces  at  home.  It  is  no  overstate- 
ment to  say  that  Italy's  whole  future  may 
depend  on  the  success  of  the  bold  experiment 
in  coalition  govertunent  on  which  it  recently 
embarked. 

This  experiment  Involves  collaboration  of 
the  Christian  Democrats,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Party  which  has  dominated  postwar  Italian 
politics,  with  the  leftwlng  Socialists  and  two 
moderate  leftwlng  parties.  The  significance 
of  this  "opening  to  the  left" — or  appertura 
a  sinistra — Is  that  It  may  provide  a  stable 
government  equal  to  the  defense  require- 
ments of  the  nation  and  the  social  needs  of 
the  people. 

The  center-left  condition  was  originally 
conceived  as  a  means  to  stem  the  Communist 
tide  and  to  modernize  Italy  socially,  eco- 
nomically, fiscally,  and  educationally.  In  or- 
der to  meet  the  demands  of  a  spectacularly 
expanding  economy.  Both  are  substantial 
undertakings,  the  magnitude  of  which  Is 
little  u.derstood  In  this  cou  itry. 

The  Communist  Party  In  Italy — called  the 
PCI  for  short — numbers  1.600.000  members 
and  Is  the  largest  In  the  free  world.  In  the 
national  elections  of  April  1963  It  polled 
nearly  8  million  votes— over  one-quarter  of 
those  cast — and  Is  thus  the  second  largest 
political  party  In  the  country. 

The  success  of  the  PCI  appears  to  run 
contrary   to  all   the   rules   of  International 
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ptilttira:  Ov»r  l»©  percent  of  ih»  ItullNit  i)«o- 
plo  belong  to  thp  (.'utholU-  Church,  lh»  tradl- 
tloiml  bulwurli  ugwliml  Ihr  Hetlit.  U»»  country 
l«  •nJoytiiK  un|"'»*«**'«'"l'^  proajwrlt y.  nnil 
til*  gov»ri>n»«<ut  In  nrnUy  c«>inmllHHl  to  Ihr 
c»UM>  of  the  frrr  worUJ 

Why.  then  hiui  utholntU-  ron>munl»m. 
which  Buppoaetlly  thrive*  on  poverty  »nd  op- 
position to  NATt).  been  •*>  ■urreaaful  In 
It*ly7  The  iinnwer  llee  In  u  combination  of 
luitule  leitdemhlp.  iiound  ornunUutlon.  opptir- 
tunlun.  p«>verty.  Ignoriuue    itnd  proteet 

tHrong  n>an  of  the  p«rty  l«  lt«  ciinny  gen- 
erKl  ■ecretiiry.  Mowow-trulnetl  PuUnIro  lod- 
lUttl  Tough  und  Ortn  In  inlri»p«rty  nquHb- 
hlen.  he  Clin  wiive  the  clenched  nut  with  the 
beet  of  them  st  workers  riilllee.  or  can  up- 
p«ur  the  eplUime  of  reMm>niible  mlldneee  for 
TV's  mnae  audience 

ToglUttl  hue  workeiJ  hiird  t«>  keep  the 
Communlata  in  the  tniilnetreHm  of  U«lli»n 
politics  Portraying  themaelves  i»»  mod- 
erate* who  reject  Red  China's  belligerent 
uctlce  In  favor  of  winning  power  through 
the  orderly  prix-edures  of  parllamentury 
elections,  they  have  gained  a  large  me«»sure 
of  dtiniestic  respectability 

Well  orgunlned  at  the  local  level,  the  PCI 
works  at  Its  Job  all  year  round.  li\  contrast 
to  lU  opponei\ts.  and  has  subsUntlnl  funds 
«t  lU  dlspoMtl  Time  und  time  again,  clever 
Communist  maneuvers  to  exploit  local  dis- 
content have  p«ld  off  handsomely  «t  the 
polls 

Ind\isUlal  workers,  for  example,  have  been 
asstduouslv  wixied  by  the  Reds,  who  play  up 
to  their  dissatisfaction  with  their  share  of 
luly's  booming  economy  and  who  Identify 
themselves  with  lat>ors  protents  over  wuges 
snd  working  conditions  The  Communists 
have  also  scored  heavily  with  the  underem- 
ployed workers  of  the  south,  such  as  the 
Impoverished  farm  laborers  of  Sicily 

The  unfortunate  fact  Is  that  Italy  s  eco- 
nomic prti*v>erlty  has  spread  only  ;>urtlally  to 
the  lower  economic  classes  which  are  nat- 
urally resentful  of  the  new  wealth  acqtilred 
by  so  many  others  Theirs  Is  often  a  vote 
of  desjH-ratlon— 11  voto  della  dlsprnuilone— 
%  rebellion  against  years  of  grinding  jxnerty. 
which  Is  easily  attracted  by  Communist 
pronxlses  of  the  mvxMx 

The  main  Red  theme  seems  to  be  "Sure, 
things  are  better  but  you  aren't  getting  your 
fair  share  Stick  with  us:  we'll  pnxl  the 
government  und  management  and  get  you 
more  " 

Not  surprisingly  In  a  country  wUh  such 
strong  religious  traditions,  there  Is  little  ef- 
fort to  instill  Marxian  Idei^logy  In  the  minds 
of  the  maseee — and  little  Indication  that 
m.>«t  purtv  members  reuUv  understand  wMnt 
communism  stands  for  To  them,  the  PCI 
is  a  respectable  p«.-«lltloal  party  which 
prv^mlse8  somethitig  better— and  that's  ob- 
viously what  a  lot  of  people  want  to  hear 

Thus,  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  opp«.i«lt»on 
of  the  church  and  the  satisfactions  which 
come  with  continuing  pnxsperlty.  the  Com- 
munists continue  to  get  one  vote  out  of  four 
and  exert  great  Influence  on  all  phases  of 
Italian  life  Their  great  feur  Is  that  they 
will  b«  Is^Mated  from  the  main  bodv  of 
It:iltan  p\''lltlC5  fv->r  thev  recvHrniie  that  times 
are  too  good  to  sel^e  power  by  force  and  that 
tttey  must  continue  to  rely  on  gaining 
ground  at  the  polls 

In  the  immediate  years  after  the  war.  the 
lefrwit'.d  S».x-i*:ist»  led  by  Pletn?  NennI 
were  allied  with  the  Commu"iisr»  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Christian  Democrats  and  as 
champions  of  labor  But  repelled  br  revela- 
tions of  ST«Un^  crimes  and  the  brutal  sup- 
pression of  the  Hungarian  Revolution  by 
tae  SoTlet*.  Nennl  has  since  the  mid- 1950 "» 
led  Ms  p;\rtv  on  an  independent  leftwtng 
cx>ur»e  which  challenged  the  Communlsti 
U-r    the   allegianc*  of    the   Italian   working - 


Although  40  percent  of  lU  memtwrshlp 
nitist  still  be  cDiisldered  pro-Cumnm.iUt.  the 
IrdwiiiK  Sot-lullsts  recently  found  suffljlenl 
i-MmintMi  gr(iU  id  to  enter  InUj  the  alliance 
with  the  Christian  Drmi>crut*  under  Premier 
AUlo  Morn  This  potent  coalition  could  split 
the  It.illun  workers'  m4)vcment.  thus  cutting 
the  heart  out  of  the  Communist  pt)wer  Ixise 
und  IS4>lullng  the  comrudes 

InrvlUkbly.  the  srcondu  upperlura  will  be 
sorely  Uled  by  Comnuinlst  strikes  and  haraas- 
menU  and  by  dissident  elemenu  within  the 
Soclrtllst  and  Christian  DrmiKrutlc  ranks 
pulling  X.O  the  left  and  right.  r«pectlvely 
But.  If  II  survives  und  thrives.  It  could  murk 
11  s  gulflcunt  turning  point  for  Italian  de- 
nuK-rucy 

For  the  ambitious  center- left  program  of 
■<H-lul  und  economic  reform  and  government 
pliimilng  lould  win  aubst.mtlal  working  cUaa 
support  und  eliminate  the  need  tor  the  pro- 
test vi»te  of  the  putt  which  has  gone  U)  tiie 
Comnuinlsts  And  ullhough  the  Nennl  So- 
clallr.ts  continue  to  adhere  Ui  neutralism, 
there  Is  no  Indication  Italy  will  renege  on  lU 
conuultments  to  NATO 

The  appertura  a  sinistra  may  thus  make 
p<«alble  a  secure  and  effective  coalition  which 
will  provide  an  attr.ictlve  alternative  for 
that  dlscx>ntented  one-fourth  of  Italy's  voter* 
who  now  cast  their  lot  with  the  Communlsu 
In  the  long  run.  a  better  life  for  more  o<  our 
luUlun  friends  ctnild  result 

As  President  Segnl  ol»served  In  Washing- 
ton. •  M.iny  ties  of  history.  clvlll«atlon  and 
bUH)d  '  unite  America  and  It.ily  An  In- 
formed, pitletu  und  symp.ithetlc  American 
public,  alert  to  developmenU  In  Italy,  am 
help  keep  those  Ixinds  strong  and  enduring 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr  HART  Mr  President,  we  have 
In  this  country  many  Rroups  with  the 
avowed  goal  of  wiping  out  all  Commu- 
nlsLs  Unfortunately,  many  of  these 
dedicated  persons  operate  at  a  distinct 
dlsitdvanUKC— they  have  never  seen  a 
Communist. 

And.  perhaps  because  of  this  lack  of 
firsthand  Information,  they  seem  to  dis- 
cover them  In  Uie  most  unlikely  places — 
such  as  the  White  House  and  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Today,  as  I  rise  to  comment  on  the 
46th  anniversary  of  the  Independence  of 
Estonia.  I  would  like  to  reverse  custom 
Instead  of  once  analn  pledging  our  aid 
and  moral  support  to  the  Estonians.  I 
would  like  to  bes  their  help 

Certainly  if  there  Is  a  people  In  the 
world  qualified  to  testify  to  the  facts  of 
life  under  the  heel  of  the  Red  boot.  It  la 
the  Estonians 

For  200  years,  the  country  was  domi- 
nated by  the  czar.  Finally.  In  1918.  the 
Est.Milans  managed  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  Russians  only  to  have  them  return 
12  years  later,  brinslng  with  them  the 
"peoples  government.  ■ 

The  "people's  government"  was  not 
accepted  gratefully  by  the  Estonians 
The  story  of  the  persuasion"  used  by 
the  Communists  to  force  this  government 
on  a  people  who  reject^  It  is  a  story  of 
horror — of  mass  murders,  deportation, 
torture,  mock  elections,  the  whole 
w  retched  list 

Rather  than  go  into  the  deUlls.  I  sug- 
gest a  reading  of  Special  Report  No  3 
of  the  Select  Cofnmilt^e  on  Commurust 
Aggression  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  83d  Congress  Minds  and 
memories  will  quickly  be  refreshed. 


Estonia  today,  on  the  46th  anniversary 
of  Its  Independence.  Is  living  under  a 
toUllUrlan  tyranny 

But — many  Eutonlans  have  escaped 
their  chains  and  are  living  In  the  UnlU'd 
States  and  other  free  countries. 

It  Is  to  them  1  turn  today— realizing 
their  sorrow  on  what  should  be  a  Joyful 
day— I  ask  them  to  help  the  world  that 
Is  still  free. 

As  witnesses  to  what  has  happened 
when  communism  captured  a  country.  I 
call  on  the  Estonians  enjoying  the  bene- 
fits of  the  free  world  to  dedicate  them- 
selves anew  to  helping  countries  still  free 
to  remain  free. 

I  ask  them  to  be  even  more  forceful 
in  telling  their  stories.  And.  I  caution 
the  world  s  free  people  to  listen  to  those 
truly  experienced  In  dealing  with  com- 
munism 

Their  story  is  one  we  cannot  afford  to 
Ignore.  

FOREIGN    POUCY     AND    MIUTARY 
POLICY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr  President,  on 
February  12.  retired  Lt  Gen.  Arthur  O 
Trudeau  delivered  a  speech  which  I  be- 
lieve all  Members  of  the  Congress  should 
read  General  Trudeau  minces  no  words 
In  pointing  out  what  he  and  many  of  us 
feel  are  the  wrong  steps  being  taken  In 
our  foreign  policy  and  our  military 
policy,  and  he  si)eaks  on  this  subject  with 
a  knowledge  gained  throufih  many  years 
of  service  to  the  Army  and  his  country 

I    ask   unanimous   consent   that   this 
speech  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Ths  Road  Ahead 

(Remarks  by   Lt    Oen    Arthur  O    Trudeau. 
U  S   Army,  retired,  pre  Ident  Oulf  Research 
&  Development  Co  .  API  Lubrication  Com- 
mittee.   Sheraton-Cadillac    Hotel.    Detroit. 
Mich  .  February  12.   1964) 
Mr   Chairman,  distinguished  guesu.  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute  and 
the  automotive  Industry,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men,   and    fellow   Americans   It    Is   always   a 
pleasure   to   return   to  E>etrolt    to  meet  and 
greet  old  friends  and  to  make  new  ones      I 
have  a  deep  appreciation    for   those   of   you 
rtssoclated  with  the  automotive  industry  who 
during  my  military  career  met  the  challenge 
and  provided  the  military  during  every  emer- 
gency and  over  the  years  with  the  necessary 
track  and  wheeled  vehicles 

As  a  member  of  the  API  central  commit- 
tee on  research  of  the  division  of  science  and 
technology.  I  am  proud  to  serve  with  all  of 
you.  and.  In  particular,  with  those  of  you 
who  are  meml)er«  of  the  lubrication  commit- 
tee and  are  here  today  to  help  smooth  (or 
oil)   the  way  lor  the  automotive  industry. 

No  dovibt  you  did  not  solve  all  your  prob- 
lems today,  but  I  can  think  of  no  better  ve- 
hicle to  provide  o  common  grovind  for  the 
exchange  of  Information  and  discussion  of 
problems  of  mutual  interest  between  the 
engineering,  service,  and  derlgn  executives  of 
the  automobile  manufacturers  and  the  oil 
marketers  and  technologists  concerned  with 
the  maintenance  and  lubrication  of  automo- 
tive eqii  pment  However  1  will  not  attempt 
to  compete  with  the  many  ezperu  in  this 
field  who  are  here  tonight 

Your  many  problems  are  of  direct  concern 
to  me  as  president  of  Gulf  Research  &  Devel- 
opment Co  and  as  a  student  of  world  affairs 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  spent  38  years  In 
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the  Army.  I  am  no  stranger  to  the  oil  Indus- 
try and  the  role  that  science  and  technology 
plays  In  this  Industry  1  can't  overaccent  the 
future  role  of  petroleum  The  whole  econ- 
omy of  the  West  can  turn  on  what  happeru 
to  the  control  and  use  of  petroleum  In  the 
free  world  as  the  principal  source  of  energy 
today  TTila  has  been  noted  for  a  number  of 
years  by  people  concerned  about  world 
strategy  We  see  great  advances  being  made 
by  Russian  oil  In  penetrating  world  markets 
Many  of  you  are  familiar  with  what  Is  hap- 
pening In  Europe  with  the  advent  of  pipe- 
lines and  the  growing  tanker  fleet  for  Rus- 
sian oil  to  flood  the  free  world  This  Is  a 
most  disruptive  Influence  and  may  become 
even  more  critical  before  long  Matter  of 
fact.  I  think  from  here  on  that  the  economic 
struggle  may  be  far  more  Intensive  than  the 
military  strug  le.  assuming  we  maintain  ade- 
quate deterrent  power. 

Tonight.  I  want  to  touch  on  some  of  our 
problems  as  I  see  them  down  the  road  ahead 
I  know  you  share  the  concern  of  many  of  us 
for  our  receding  sUture  In  this  distraught 
and  chaotic  world.  Too  often  I  hear  that 
time  will  solve  our  problenu.  but  time 
Is  not  on  our  side,  unless  we  use  It  more 
wisely  and  courageously.  Too  often  I  hear 
that  "He  who  flghts  and  runs  away,  lives  to 
flght  another  day."  but  this  is  a  sad  philoso- 
phy and  geu  more  difficult  and  less  appli- 
cable as  days  go  on.  There  most  certainly 
comes  a  day  when  that  sutemcnt  can  no 
longer  be  true.  As  someone  said,  "When 
spirits  are  low  and  principles  Ignored,  people 
don't  give  a  damn  If  their  own  ox  Is  gored." 
Winston  Churchill  said.  "If  you  will  not 
flght  for  the  right  when  you  can  easily  win 
without  bloodshed;  If  you  will  not  flght  when 
your  victory  will  be  sure  and  not  too  costly; 
you  m»y  come  to  the  moment  when  you  will 
have  to  flght  with  all  the  odds  against  you 
and  only  a  precarious  chance  of  survival," 
"There  may  be  even  a  worse  case — you  may 
have  to  flght  when  there  Is  no  hope  of  vic- 
tory, because  It  Is  better  to  perish  than  live 
as  slaves." 

I  am  sure  you  and  I  believe  In  what  that 
great  man  said,  but  there  are  many  on  the 
world  scene  today  who  apparently  would 
rather  live  as  slaves  than  stand  up  for  what 
they  must  know  to  be  right. 

Tonight,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  also  as  the 
president  of  the  American  Ordnance  Asso- 
ciation, and  as  an  American  citizen.  Amer- 
ica still  marches  In  the  forefront  of  history, 
though  precariously  at  times.  We  stand  at 
the  opening  of  a  new  and  promising  era — 
the  most  powerful  Nation  In  all  the  world; 
a  nation  recognized  as  blessed  i>eyond  meas- 
ure, with  the  moat  enlightened  form  of  gov- 
ernment In  the  world.  Tet.  at  the  same 
time,  and  this  has  been  historically  true  of 
other  mighty  states  which  have  preceded  us. 
we  flnd  ourselves  challenged  to  defend — or 
better  to  aasert — our  rights  at  a  score  of 
vital  points  along  a  widespread  defensive 
periphery  (even  In  our  back — and  front — 
yard ) .  and  hesitant  to  stand  fast  for  prin- 
ciple and  right.  We  seem  to  still  wallow  In 
the  doldrums  of  the  decade  following  the 
Korean  war  when  victory  meant  compromise 
and  compromise  meant  appeasement  or  ac- 
commodation or  convergence  as  they  call  It 
now.  Despite  bold  words  In  high  places,  this 
remains  the  temper  of  our  policy  actions 
today. 

Let's  quit  coddling  the  Communists.  In 
the  last  2  months  they  have  shot  down  and 
killed  three  of  our  airmen  over  Germany, 
insulted  our  flag  In  Panama,  driven  our  Am- 
bassador out  of  Zanzibar,  and  bombed  our 
Embassy  In  Cyprus,  Despite  this,  we  have 
the  Incongruoiis  sltuaUon  of  a  leading  ad- 
ministration Senator  tell  us  not  to  be  overly 
disturbed  about  such  explosive  develop- 
ment*.    He  further  aaserted  that  American 


foreign  policy  U  "on  the  right  course."  and 
we  snculd  press  on  for  disarmament 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  we  flnd  the 
longshoremen  and  sailors  In  New  York  re- 
fusing to  load  wheat  on  foreign  ihips.  es- 
pecially those  that  have  bten  supplying 
Castro  and  are  now  supposed  to  haul  Ameri- 
can wheat  to  Russia. 

Which  side  U  right?  Let  us  examine  the 
eventt  of  the  past  lew  years.  If  the  Senator 
Is  right,  then  communism  is  receding  and 
freedom  should  be  advancing  There  should 
be  peace  and  stability  in  the  free  world  and 
turmoil  and  trouble  In  Conununlst  lands, 
but  the  very  reverse  of  this  Is  true.  Triggered 
by  the  sale  of  American  wheat  to  Rusita. 
many  of  the  nations  of  the  free  world  are 
now  rushing  not  only  to  recognize  our  self- 
designated  opponenu,  but  are  trying  to  trade 
with  them  on  credit. 

There  la  a  lot  of  talk  about  poverty  In  our 
land,  and  we  all  know  there  Is  some.  I 
think  we  are  told  In  the  New  Testament  that, 
'"I he  poor  you  have  always  with  you."  While 
I.  too,  could  rejoice  If  the  poverty  of  worthy 
r^eople  could  be  alleviated.  I  think  the  flrst 
kind  of  poverty  we  have  to  defeat  U  the  pov- 
erty of  the  spirit  that  has  turned  us  Into  a 
timorous  and  trembling  nation  and  wounded 
our  prestige  all  over  the  world. 

When  our  house  Is  under  heavy  siege,  we 
had  better  repulse  the  assailants  Instead  of 
taking  time  off  to  buy  candy  so  the  kids  will 
stop  crying. 

Talk  of  liberty,  and  freedom,  and  progress, 
is  common  throughout  this  Republic,  yet 
today  there  are  many  Indications  that  too 
many  of  us  fall  to  realize  fully  the  tremen- 
dous threaU  that  face  us  from  within  and 
abroad  and  how  much  Is  really  at  stake  If 
we  lose  the  present  struggle  and  suffer  the 
loss  of  our  blestlngs  that  are  still  the  best 
hope  of  freemen  everywhere.  My  claims  of 
danger  from  within  have  been  openly  strefsed 
many  times  by  many  patriots  Including  Mr. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  one  of  our  greatest  Ameri- 
cans, but  I  know  Mr.  Hoover  has  left  much 
un.-ald.  Read  his  new  article  In  the  current 
Issue  of  the  Harvard  Review  entitled  "The 
Ufl.  Businessman  Faces  the  Soviet  Spy." 
I  wish  there  were  more  pub'.lc  knowledge  of 
the  threat  to  our  Institutions  and  our  youth 
from  non -card -carrying  Communists  and  the 
libertine  and  Fabian  Socialist  left. 

As  General  MacArthur  said,  "There  Is  no 
substitute  for  victory."  The  law  of  life  la 
one  of  struggle.  All  the  world  knows  this, 
but  In  this  favored  segment  of  the  world  we. 
as  a  people,  seem  to  be  forgetful.  With 
3  billion  people  unlUce  even  In  their 
fingerprints,  the  dawn  of  the  Utopia  full  of 
mi.k  and  honey  is  still  only  a  dream.  Strug- 
gle is  a  cross  mankind  is  destined  to  bear  as 
long  as  the  world  exists.  It  will  never  be 
made  of  foam  rubber,  nor  will  the  i>sychla- 
trlst'B  couch  ever  replace  It.  We  don't  need 
any  more  tranquilizers  to  help  us  Ignore  our 
problems,  but  we  do  need  a  moral  adrenalin 
to  stimulate  us  to  solve  them  courageously. 
The  erosion  of  the  moral  Integrity  of  Western 
man  Is  too  prevalent  to  ignore.  I  can't  get 
much  comfort  out  of  the  Ironical  statement 
of  "Don't  worry  about  Cuba — they  are  still  90 
miles  away."  Or,  "We've  contained  them,  at 
least."  Or.  "Let's  accept  disarmament  on 
the  best  terms  we  can  get."  Can  you?  Of 
course,  we  haven't  contained  them.  We've 
hardly  restrained  them.  Td  say.  at  Guan- 
tanamo,  they  are  containing  us. 

After  15  years  erf  such  containment,  there 
Is  hardly  a  section  of  the  free  world's  fron- 
tier that  Is  not  overtly  or  covertly  being 
eroded  or  penetrated  today.  Only  the  torch 
left  In  Castro's  hands  could  have  lighted  the 
fires  in  Panama  and  Guantanamo.  Unchal- 
lengeable power  and  determination  to  stop 
further  erosion  and  preserve  ourselves  and 
Western  civilization  is  the  priceleas  ingredi- 


ent to  any  successful  solution.  Any  weaken- 
Ing  of  our  present  reUtlve  nuclear  deterrent 
or  conventional  military  power  In  the  face  of 
this  challerge  could  be  devisutlng.  Neither 
magic  "black  boxes"  nor  the  Oulja  board  of 
disarmament  can  give  the  solution  to  this 
struggle  Our  obvious  abandonment  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  has  made  us  the  laughing 
stock  of  even  African  tribesmen  from  Cairo 
to  Capetown  and  Tanglers  to  Zanzibar  and 
the  price  of  our  folly  remains  yet  to  be  paid. 
We  must  be  moet  watchful  of  pronounce- 
menu  coming  from  even  prominent  Ameri- 
cans that  the  growth  of  communism  Is  not 
as  Important  as  the  expansion  of  "non- 
Communist  revolutionary"  forces  in  Latin 
America  as  these  latter  are  only  the  Trojan 
horse  hiding  another  form  of  Marxist  so- 
cialism. Our  adult  population  are  so  brain- 
washed we  won't  even  stop  the  erosion  af- 
fecting our  own  children  In  our  schools  and 
on  our  campuses  Now  we're  to  l>e  sold  on 
"converging  coexistence,"  Need  I  tell  you 
where  the  point  of  convergence  will  be? 

Today,  change  Is  more  rapid  and  mean- 
ingful than  In  any  period  during  the  past 
500  years  at  least.  This  situation  is  typified 
by  not  only  the  dramatic  fading  of  the 
boundaries  of  empires,  but  by  ttie  ever- 
Increasing  rate  of  obsolescence  of  l>oth  com- 
mercial products  and  military  weapons — 
and  even  by  ventures  beyond  the  long- 
standing frontier  of  the  atmosphere. 

I  note,  with  satisfaction,  that  our  De- 
fense Department  acknowledges  now  that 
space  does  have  important  defense  Implica- 
tions. We  should  no  longer  delude  our- 
selves as  to  the  critical  aspects  of  the  space 
race  if  we  are  to  survive.  The  orderly  pro- 
gression from  our  proven  capabilities  for 
manned  atmospheric  flight  to  manned  space 
flight  deserves  our  moet  careful  considera- 
tion. 

Technological  developments  and  advances 
in  the  state  of  the  art  of  weaponry,  together 
with  judgments  based  on  projections  of 
future  developments  In  technology,  have 
established  certain  discernible  trends  and 
clianges  In  the  nature  of  our  defense  pos- 
ture. While  opinions  differ  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  following  or  Implementing  such 
change  In  the  composition  of  our  strategic 
forces,  the  trends  themselves  are  established 
and  undeniable,  in  my  opinion. 

The  atomic  test  ban  treaty  has  encour- 
aged a  dangerous  complacency  and  satisfac- 
tion on  the  part  of  many  of  our  people, 
ThU  tricky  treaty  U  rife  with  danger  for 
our  futiu-e  security.  The  apologies  and 
pressvires  that  both  preceded  and  followed 
Its  adoption  indicate  that  even  Its  pro- 
ponents recognized  Its  questionable  value. 
Halloween  Is  with  us  only  l  day  each  year 
and  we  must  beware  of  any  trlck-or-tr^t- 
arrangements  every  day  during  the  rest  of 
this  and  every  year. 

It  is  realized  that  certain  values  have  »>een 
placed  on  both  our  natlonxU  and  interna- 
tional interests  in  reselling  the  important 
decision  to  accept  a  restriction  of  high  alti- 
tude nuclear  testing.  However,  those  of  us 
who  are  somewhat  knowledgeable  cannot 
help  but  express  our  concern  as  to  the  im- 
pact such  a  decision  may  have  upon  the 
future  security  of  our  Nation  and  o\ir  ability 
to  react  In  the  event  of  a  nuclear  attack. 
We  must  not  consider  the  test  ban  treaty 
as  a  recognition  of  a  stalemate  in  the  fur- 
ther development  or  production  of  nuclear 
devices  for  defense. 

The  explosion  of  science  and  technology 
tias  op>ened  doors  never  dreamed  of  a  few 
years  ago.  In  the  nuclear  field  all  of  us. 
both  friend  and  foe.  are  still  Infants.  For 
one  thmg.  we  have  no  way  of  determining 
how  much  we  don't  know.  More  Important 
to  our  security,  we  dont  know  how  much 
our  potential  enemies  do  know,  or  how  long 
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It  will  b«  before — or  even.  If — they  know  more 
than  we  know  today.  A  blind  ban  on  high 
altitude  nuclear  testing  and  on  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  devices  In  space  for  deter- 
rence and  defense  can  be  as  disastrous  to  our 
Nations  security  as  the  failure  to  guard  our 
freedoms  with  continuing  vigilance  and 
courage  along  our  farflung  earthbound  de- 
fense perimeter 

I  can't  accept  a  pseudo-sclentlflc  conclu- 
sion promulgated  by  some  that  since  no  de- 
fense can  be  completely  adequate  we  must 
accept  the  best  disarmament  terms  we  can 
negotiate.  Computer  logic  must  be  tem- 
pered by  human  Judgment  and  experience 
and  the  premium  to  be  put  on  courage,  com- 
monsense  and  adherence  to  principle  was 
never  higher  than  It  Is  today. 

People  talk— but  only  talk— about  our  nu- 
clear defenses  against  enemy  missiles  What 
nuclear  defenses?  We  have  none  The 
Nlke-Zeus  system — Imperfect  though  ll  may 
be — is  our  best  hope  today  but  It  Is  not  In 
production.  Had  the  same  criteria  of  per- 
fection before  production  been  applied  to 
our  other  major  weapons  systems  or  space 
ventures  over  the  last  decade  we  would  have 
nothing  today— not  even  early  warning. 
The  growth  potential  of  this  basic  system  to 
defeat  missiles  and  even  satellites  Is  our 
best  hope  for  a  nuclear  defense  tomorrow. 
Today  we  are  the  world's  greatest  nuclear 
nudist  colony. 

The  added  complacency  (maybe  It's  only 
euphoria)  being  generated  by  the  test  ban 
treaty  and  the  seeming  disregard  for  the 
military  Importance  of  space  or  the  urgency 
for  antimissile  and  satellite  defense  seems 
to  present  the  Soviet  a  real  opportunity  to 
achieve  a  transcendent  advantage  In  these 
fields.  Bluff  and  blackmail  are  bad  enough, 
but  this  could  be  "the  real  McCoy."  This 
may  explain  their  asserted  decrease  In  Inter- 
est In  exploring  the  moon  as  their  resources 
are  uot  Inexhaustible.  Of  course,  by  our 
easing  their  agricultural  problems  they  can 
transfer  needed  men  to  Industry  or  arma- 
ments and  we  certainly  opened  up  a  Pan- 
dora's box  for  which  we  will  pay  p'enty 
Now  some  people  want  to  sell  them  chemical 
plants  on  long-term  credit  so  they  can  out- 
pace us  sooner. 

A   recent   article   Ignores  antlsatelllte  de- 
fense and  mentions  the  apparent  ease  with 
which  the  aggressor  can  always  multiply  the 
number    of    his    missiles   and    decoys.      The 
author  may  have  knowledge  I  don't  possess, 
but  this  Is  far  from  easy  and  fantastically 
expensive.     We  should  know  from  our  own 
experience.     Of  course.  Russia  doesn't  need 
to  do  this  for  as  long  as  we  lack  any  defense, 
their   relatively   unsophisticated   missiles    In 
moderate    numbers   may    All    their   strategic 
requirement.    We  are  thus  graciously  letting 
the  Soviet  "off  the  hook  "  In  this  regard  by 
remaining   naked   but   their   tortured   econ- 
omy would  be  hard  pressed  to  multiply  and 
sophisticate    their   weapons   In    the    manner 
Indicated  except  at  the  expense  of  their  own 
Industrial   base,   their   commercial   competi- 
tion with  the  free  world  or  further  restric- 
tion on  consumer  goods  which  would  not  en- 
hance the  contentment  of  their  own  people 
The  added  deterrent  against  attack  becomes 
obvious  and  Important  If  our  defensive  ca- 
pability against  missiles  and  satellites  could 
be  moderately  good,  even  If  never  absolute 
Thus  we  may  be  awarding  them  not  only  a 
probable   military   advantage,   but    also   po- 
litical    and    economic    advantages    In    this 
stniggle  to  retain  a  free  world. 

Recently,  the  Soviet  displayed  some  new 
antimissile  missiles.  If  any  shift  frcm  their 
•pace  elTort  Is  for  the  purpose  of  concentrat- 
ing their  current  resources  on  the  production 
of  such  a  system  plus  the  placing  of  their 
supermegaton  warheads  In  near-earth  orbit- 


ing maneuverable  satellites,  we  are  really 
facing  the  greatest  threat  that  has  evolved 
to  date. 

All  Communists  have  long  practiced  abso- 
lute deceit  and  treachery  In  their  relation- 
ships with  other  groups  or  nations  as  we 
know.  They  even  advocate  It.  Under  the 
Marxlst-Leninlst  writings,  a  He  Is  totally 
condoned,  even  praised.  If  It  serves  commu- 
nism In  dealing  with  such  people,  there 
can  be  no  real  trust  since  there  Is  no  real 
integrity  on  the  part  of  the  other  signatory 
group  Without  trust  a  treaty  becomes  of 
questionable  value  We  must  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  maintain  an  adequate  deterrent 
and  build  a  defensive  capability  of  suitable 
magnitude. 

D.fense  needs  and  economic  pressures  are 
pushing  industry  toward  the  automated  fac- 
tory  or.   where   this    Is   not   practicable,   to- 
ward the  adoption  of  numerically  controlled 
machines  and  production  lines     This  Is  cer- 
tainly   one    of    our    efforts    with    respect    to 
refineries     I  do  not  Join  with  those  who  see 
automation  as  a  permanent  threat  to  Jobs, 
unions,    and    prosperity,    although    adjust- 
ments to  provide  for  our  growing  labor  force 
must  certainly  be  made      Rather,  to  me.  the 
strict  quality  control  and  Improved  produc- 
tion   which    automation    makes    possible    Is 
the  harbinger  of  a  future  more  prosperous 
and  productive  than  any  period  yet  experi- 
enced In  our  remarkable  history.    If  kitchen 
appliances  were  still  made  by  hand,  very  few 
of  us  could  afTord  them.     I  will  venture  the 
opinion,  without  much  fear  of  contradiction, 
that   electronic   data   computing    and   auto- 
mation today  are  employing  twice  as  many 
persons  at   four  times   the   payroll   of   those 
who    have    become    unemployed    because    of 
them.     Our  unemployed   rolls   could   be   re- 
duced   substantially    today    If    men    had    to 
work  for  their  compensation.     Many  would 
rather  accept   tax-free  unemployment  com- 
pensation than  be  listed  for  social  security 
by  a  private  employer  at  even  larger  wages. 
The  talents  of  man  are  best  developed  and 
employed  where  the  dependence  on  his  physi- 
cal  ability    Is   least.     This   doesn't   mean    a 
world    of    loafers,    however.     Prom    another 
viewpoint,    the    comforts    and    condition    of 
any  society  seem   to   be   generally   In   direct 
proportion  to  Its  utilization  of  all  available 
energy  sources  and  In  Inverse  proportion  to 
Its  dependence  on  human  physical  energy. 
Automation  and  numerical  control  will  con- 
tribute greatly  toward  giving  many  routine 
tafks  to  machines.     Even  more  advanced  is 
symbolic     control    made    possible    through 
completely    automatically    programed    tools. 
One  significant    step   which   should    accom- 
pany the  trend  toward  automation  calls  for 
the  early  standardization  of  machine  tapes. 
It   Is   time   to  act  now.   before   the   problem 
Is  made  more  dlfBcult  and  much  progress  is 
being  made. 

The  degree  to  which  our  Industry  meets 
the  basic  requirements  of  modernization  Is 
the  yardstick  that  will  measure  the  degree  of 
effectiveness  of  our  national  program,  but 
industry  cannot  do  It  alone.  Were  it  not 
for  the  critical  situation  our  Nation  faces — 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  free  world — produc- 
tion deficiencies  could  be  calculated  simply 
In  terms  of  added  costs  and  time  delays  to 
national  progress.  But  with  the  Communist 
threat,  severe  International  competition, 
which  we  ourselves  nourished,  and  the  de- 
mands from  underdeveloped  nations  that 
set  the  scene  for  this  decade  and  beyond,  it 
Is  our  business,  and  our  mutual  concern  to 
see  that  the  play  ends  In  victory  and  not 
In  tragedy  for  ourselves  and  free  peoples 
worldwide.  In  this  respect,  we  all  have  a 
definite  need  to  Improve  oxir  management 
and    administrative    procedures. 

Rapid  expansion  and  cost-plus  contracts 
have  permitted  the  growth  of  waste  and  loose 
control  to  an  unsavory  degree  In  places.  I 
am  glad  to  see  a  tightening  up  on  contract 


procedures  Furthermore,  the  state  of  the 
art  has  progressed  beyond  the  capability  of 
some  executives  to  keep  abreast  of  their  own 
operations. 

Today  Is  a  time  when  our  country  faces 
the  gravest  crisis  In  Its  history      It  seems  to 
me  that  unless  our  leaders,  like  you.  In  Indus- 
try. In  business.  In  government.  In  all  walks 
of    life — with    the    utmost    seriousness    and 
dedication — engage   more  positively   in  solv- 
ing    the    challenging    problems    facing    us. 
America  and  the  whole  free  world  can  suffer 
the    most    dire    consequence.      Communism, 
socialism    and    the    proponents    of    health, 
wealth,   and   happiness  for  all.   fear  a  fully 
awakened  America  and  their  No    1   effort  Is 
lo    lull    us    to   sleep.      Brainwashing    Is    not 
confined  to  enemy  prison  camps.    When  the 
distinction    between    patriots    and    traitors 
grows  dim  In  the  public  mind,   as  It  seems 
to  do  today,  the  doctrines  of  Marx  and  the 
techniques  of  Pavlov   have  made   their  Im- 
print.    Maybe  Johnny  can't  read  but  I  am 
sure  you  can.  and  the  handwriting  Is  on  the 
wall  and  in  the  papers.     I  can  think  of  no 
b3tter   example   of   adding    Insult   to   Injury 
than  to  follow  the  refusal  to  recognize  God 
in   our   schools   by   denying    American    chil- 
dren the  sight  of  their  flag  flying  in  front  of 
their  school.    What's  next?    The  Communist 
goal  has  been  spelled  out  by  every  Red  from 
Lenin  to  Khrushchev— world  domination,  a 
Red  world.    We  are  still  challenged  on  every 
front. 

The  keys  to  our  survival  are  still  faith,  not 
fear;  firmness,  not  fuzzlness;  courage,  not 
complacency:  patriotism,  not  patronage;  and 
sacrifice,  not  selfishness.  The  clarion  call 
to  be  bold,  decisive,  creative,  and  morally 
strong  is  as  clear  as  It  was  to  our  forefathers 
through  the  long  painful  decades  when  they 
stood  alone  and  fought  for  liberty  and  prog- 
ress. We,  In  our  time,  will  be  stronger  and 
better  when  we  weave  back  more  brilliantly 
Into  our  own  fabric  of  thought  and  heart 
the  epic  days  and  deeds  of  our  forebears  and 
of  our  Immortal  great.  As  someone  said 
100  years  ago  when  we  pushed  the  frontiers 
of  freedom  to  the  Pacific  and  built  this  great 
country.  "The  cowards  never  started  and 
the  weak  never  arrived."  I  hope  history  will 
write  a  favorcble  verdict  of  us.  but  what  we 
need  are  strong  men  throughout  this  Nation 
If  we  are  going  to  arrive  at  the  dawn  of  the 
coming  century  Intact. 

Remember,  at  the  age  of  only  188  years, 
our  country  Is  the  oldest  and  proudest  sym- 
bol of  liberty  In  the  world.  Forty  years  after 
our  Revolution  we  had  ejected  the  B  Itlsh  a 
second  time.  Then  President  Monroe  told 
everybody  else.  Including  the  Russians,  to 
keep  out  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  They 
did. 

Another  40  years,  and  our  own  sad  con- 
flict ended  we  had  to  tell  the  French  to  get 
out  of  Mexico.    They  did. 

Another  40  years  and  we  ejected  the  Span- 
ish from  Cuba,  and  told  the  Germans  In  no 
unce  tain  terms  to  sUy  out  of  Venezuela. 
They  did. 

Then  on  20-year  cycles,  we  fought  two 
world  wars  to  Insure  our  freedom  and  hemi- 
spheric solidarity.     We  did 

Now.  after  another  20  years,  our  Cuban 
front  yard  Is  a  playground  for  the  "dead-end 
kids"  and  termites  are  In  the  woodwork  from 
Parsamaquoddy  to  Panama  and  Patagonia. 
I.  for  one,  bow  my  head  In  sorrow  at  this 
low  state  of  American  affairs. 

Let  us  remember,  among  the  Interesting 
wo  ds  of  Rudyard  KlpUng,  the  foUowlng. 
perhaps  prophetic  verse : 

"Fenced  by   your  careful  fathers,  ringed  by 

your  leaden  seas. 
Long  did  ye  wake  In  quiet  and  long  He  down 

at  ease: 
Given  to  strong  deltislon.  wholly  believing 

aUe, 
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Ye  saw  that  the  land  lay  fenceless,  and  yet 

let  the  months  go  by  .  .  . 
But  ye  say.  'It  will  mar  ou-  comfort' 
Ye  say.  "Twill  'mlnlsh  our  trade.' 
Do  ye  wait  for  the  spattered  shrapnel  ere  ye 

learn  how  a  gun  Is  laid  .  .  . 
For  the  low.  red  glare  to  southward  when 

the  raided  cost-towns  burn? 
(Light  ye  shall  have  on  that  lesson,  but  lit- 
tle time  to  learn.)" 

I  am  sure  that  you  as  members  of  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  and  good 
American  citizens  share  my  concern  as  to 
the  future  progress  and  advancement  of  our 
country  and  Its  great  principles  for  the  bene- 
fit of  ourselves  and  freemen  eversrwhere. 

It  is  fitting  that  as  we  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  one  of  our  very 
greatest  Americans,  Abraham  Lincoln,  we  ap- 
praise again  our  humble  beginnings  and  our 
nobility  of  purpose  If  we  are  to  gage  suc- 
cessfully the  rough  course  down  the  road 
ahead. 

With  due  regard  and  regret  for  either  our 
failures  or  our  yet  Incomplete  victories,  we 
need  apologize  to  no  one  for  the  causes  we 
have  advanced  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
We  are  losing  our  pride  in  accomplishment 
and  our  loyalty  to  the  ideals  that  made  us 
great.     The   protection,  the  prosperity,  and 
the  progress  of  our  country  demand  oiir  full- 
est dedication,  struggle,  and  efforts  if  we  are 
to  achieve  these  goals.     It  is  our  paramount 
problem    today.     This   struggle   will    yet    be 
won  by  the  suoerior  spirit,  determination, 
and  tenacity  of  the  victor.     I  hope  It  will  be 
our   side.     If  not.    God   knows   we   will   de- 
serve our  fate.     Greater  devotion  to  the  true 
spirit  of  America  and  continued  exoanslon 
of    the    phenomenal    moral    and    industrial 
power    of    the    United    States    of    America 
would  be  among  the  most  reassuring  signs 
that  this  country  and  the  free  world,  u-^der 
God.    will   not   fail.     On    this   night,   when 
Lincoln's  memory  burns  bright  again,  let  us 
rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  will  only  remain  the  land 
of  the  free  as  long  as  it  continues  to  be  the 
home  of  the  brave — and  that  means  you  and 
me. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


APPRAISAL  OP  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
OP  CONGRESS 

Mr.  OOIDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  p>opular  indoor  sports  en- 
gaged in  in  recent  months  by  our  radical 
left  columnists  and  commentators  has 
been  the  downgrading  of  the  Congress. 
These  people  whose  writings  and  remarks 
are  triggered  either  through  Ignorance, 
or,  God  forbid,  some  sinister  purpose, 
would  have  the  American  pubic  believe 
that  this  Congress  has  been  a  bad  Con- 
gress because  it  has  not  passed  every 
crackpot  suggestion  that  has  reached  it 
or  reached  its  committees. 

A  better  judgment  of  Congress  accom- 
plishments would  be  quality  rather  than 
quantity,  but  obviously  these  centralists 
want  nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
any  leftwing  idea  that  comes  along.  It 
is  time  that  this  Congress  and  the  whole 
congressional  concept  be  defended,  and 
I  was  particulary  happy  to  notice  the 
remarks  made  by  the  Honorable  William 
Jennings  Bryan  Dorn,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, before  the  57th  annual  banquet  of 
the  Alexandria,  Va.,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  February  1  on  this  subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks be  printed  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Open  Season  on  Congress 
(Excerpts  of  address  of  Representative  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan  Dorn,  Democrat,  of 
South  Carolina,  before  57th  annual  ban- 
quet of  Alexandria.  Va.,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, at  Marriott  Twin  Bridges  Motor 
Hotel) 

Congress  Is  being  abused  and  vilified  as 
never  b.fore  In  our  history.  It  is  "open  sea- 
son" on  Congress.  There  Is  a  sinister  cam- 
paign now  underway  to  discredit  and  destroy 
Congress  as  a  coequal  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  as  a  great  traditional 
American  institution.  Many,  oblivious  to 
the  grand  design,  are  unwitting  peddlers  of 
distortion  and  half-truths  about  the  Con- 
gress and  Its  individual  Members. 

Benito  Mussolini,  the  Fascist  dictator,  is 
reported  as  having  referred  to  the  American 
Congress  as  "parliamentary  charlatans." 
Ecnoing  Mussolini's  contempt  for  represent- 
ative government,  like  a  Hltlerlan  voice 
from  the  grave,  the  current  propagandists 
are  blasting  Congress,  thus  the  people's 
ability  to  select  their  representatives.  One 
famous  Journalist  said  the  prestige  of  Con- 
gress "has  sunk  lower  than  a  snake's  belly." 
This  campaign  is  not  only  an  attack  upon 
Congress,  but  an  attack  on  Individual  lib- 
erty, the  private  enterprise  system  and  our 
representative  form  of  government — it  is  a 
vote  of  no  confidence  in  the  people.  It  is 
an  attack  upon  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  role  of  the  Congress 
under  that  Constitution. 

Before  the  Constitution  was  even  consid- 
ered there  was  a  Congress.  The  Continental 
Congress,  acting  for  the  people,  created  the 
United  States  as  a  free  nation.  The  first 
article  in  the  Constitution  Itself  and  the  first 
words  following  the  preamble  deal  with  the 
creation  of  the  Congress  with  a  House  and  a 
Senate. 

The  Congress  Is  today  simply  guilty  of  rep- 
resenting the  American  people  as  provided  in 
the  Constitution.  Congress  is  only  perform- 
ing its  duty,  under  a  solemn  oath  taken  to 
uphold  and  preserve  the  Constitution.  The 
Constitution  has  endowed  Congress  with  the 
authority  to  make  the  Nation's  laws. 

Congress  has  been  criticized  for  staying  in 
session  too  long.  It  is  being  lambasted  for  Its 
seniority  system.  Every  activity  of  Congress 
has  been  "raked  over  the  coals."  Both  barrels 
have  been  leveled  at  the  Ist  session  of  the 
88th  Congress. 

The  1st  session  of  the  88th  Congress,  ending 
during  the  Christmas  holidays,  was  a  great 
and  fruitful  session  of  the  Congress.  It  rep- 
resented the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the 
American  people.  The  American  people  were 
willing  and  are  today  anxious  for  the  Con- 
gress to  remain  in  session  as  long  as  neces- 
sary, not  only  to  consider  good  legislation  but, 
what  Is  more  important,  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  bad  legislation.  The  American 
people  want  this  Congress  to  preserve  their 
Constitution. 

The  last  session  of  this  Congress  exhibited 
a  courage  and  stamina  beyond  the  call  of 
duty.  It  withstood  all  pressure,  ridicule  and 
abuse  to  remain  in  session  and  preserve  the 
Integrity  of  the  Congress  as  a  co-equal  branch 
of  the  Government  and  to  directly  represent 
the  American  people. 

Through  calm,  cool,  exhaustive  study  and 
discussion  by  this  Congress,  the  American 
people  will  get  a  vastly  improved  tax  bill — a 
bill  which  affects  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  in  this  Republic.  After  days  and  even 
months  of  deliberations  and  thorough  con- 
sideration, I  believe  the  Nation  will  get  a 
better  civil  rights  bill  which  will  affect  the 
very  foundation  stones  of  the  Nation  for  the 
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next  100  years.  By  prolonged  study,  the 
entire  free  world  will  have  an  Improved  for- 
eign aid  bill.  Congress  has  gone  over  the 
»50  billion  military  expenditure  with  a  fine- 
toothed  comb.  The  very  security  of  this 
country  and  freedom  everywhere,  throughout 
the  globe,  depend  upon  this  appropriation 
and  careful  scrutiny  by  the  Congress.  Con- 
gress ushered  In  the  age  of  atomic  power, 
astronautics  and  space.  The  stock  market 
and  current  economic  trends  emphasize  the 
wisdom  of  Congress  in  staying  in  session  and 
doing  Its  duty.  Prosperity  indexes  continue 
to  spiral  almost  dally. 

The  United  States  has  reached  Its  exalted 
position  as  the  arsenal  of  democracy  and  the 
heart  and  core  of  the  free  world  under  our 
representative  form  of  government.  We  have 
the  highest  standard  of  living  in  all  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  The  American  people  en- 
joy more  luxury,  the  highest  wages,  the  best 
roads,  the  finest  working  conditions,  equal 
rights  for  man  and  women  largely  as  a  result 
of  wise  legislation  by  the  Congress  over  the 
years.  We  manufacture  over  half  of  the 
world's  automobiles,  television,  and  radio  sets 
and.  yes.  a  great  percentage  of  the  world's 
instrumentalities  of  science  and  culture.  We 
have  a  great  portion  of  the  world's 
libraries,  public  schools,  hospitals,  colleges, 
churches,  dally  newspapers,  and  periodicals. 
The  Congress  played  no  small  role  In  these 
fantastic  accomplishments  not  only  for  the 
American  people  but  we  have  shared  them 
with  the  world.  Congress  helped  create  this 
palladium  of  religious  freedom  and  material 
and  cultural  plenty  by  rejecting  unwise  leg- 
islation as  well  as  enacting  good  laws. 

The  American  people  should  look  into  their 
associations  and  the  background  of  those 
who  constantly  attack  their  Congress.  What 
is  the  purpose  of  this  chorus  of  detractors? 
Whose  bread  do  they  eat?  Why?  What  is 
the  source  of  their  retainers?  How  much 
and  from  whom? 

We  should  resist  these  calculated  efforts  to 
stampede  Congress  Into  ill-conceived  and 
hasty  reforms.  There  are  those  who  want  to 
reform  Congress  out  of  existence.  There  are 
those  who  are  trying  to  nibble  it  to  death. 
Lately  the  Members  of  Congress  have  been 
flooded  with  questionnaires  from  students, 
study  groups,  professors,  and  foundations. 
Polls,  Inquiries,  and  fantastic  suggestions  are 
pouring  In— all  implying  the  need  of  reform 
and  suggesting  that  our  representative  gov- 
ernment is  outmoded. 

Many  of  the  more  vicious  attacks  on  Con- 
gress result  from  the  repudiation  by  the 
Congress  of  selfish  interests  legislation  and 
pet  schemes  of  certain  cliques  and  groups. 
Had  their  personal  projects  and  programs 
been  passed,  in  rubberstamp  fashion,  they 
would  be  praising  the  Congress  as  Hitler 
praised  the  Reichstag  and  Tojo  the  Japanese 
Diet.  Had  their  Idealistic  brainstorms  been 
railroaded  through  by  the  Congress,  then 
their  chorxiB  of  abuse  would  have  been 
changed  to  a  song  of  praise. 

The  Congress  must  not  be  intimidated  and 
pressured  by  seP.sh  interests.  The  Congress 
must  legislate  for  all  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. We  must  continue  to  be  the  citizen's 
contact  with  his  Federal  Government.  Our 
door  must  always  be  open  to  him.  Public 
office  is  a  trust  bestowed  by  the  people  and  I 
believe  this  Congress  has  kept  that  trust. 
We  have  kept  a  firm  and  critical  reign  over 
the  people's  bank  account — the  Public  Treas- 
ury. We  are  the  avenue — and  sometimes  the 
only  avenue — through  which  the  people  can 
reach  the  executive  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  supported  by 
their  own  tax  money.  As  servants  of  the 
people,  the  Congress  is  the  guardian  of  their 
liberty  and  the  trustees  of  their  Treasury. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people  have 
ever  elected  a  more  conscientious  Congress 
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than  the  88th.  I  have  been  associated,  over 
the  years,  with  many  organizations  and  leg- 
islative bodies,  but  I  have  never  been  affili- 
ated with  a  more  dedicated,  determined, 
courageous  and  patriotic  group  of  men  ar.d 
women.  I  have  confidence  In  Its  leadership. 
Its  committee  chairmen  and  Its  Individual 
Members:  and  I  can  asiure  you  that  they 
will  keep  their  sacred  covenant  with  the 
American  people  and  uphold  their  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  PRAY 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
many  Members  of  the  Congress  have 
been  deeply  disturbed  ever  since  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  New 
York  prayer  case  over  the  ultimate  ef- 
fect of  that  decision  upon  the  morals,  as 
well  as  the  ethics,  of  futiu-e  generations. 
While  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  yet 
gone  as  far  as  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  indi- 
cated it  would  have  to  go  to  be  consist- 
ent; namely,  to  outlaw  the  employment 
of  chaplains  at  our  military  academies 
and  for  our  military  forces;  the  employ- 
ment of  chaplains  for  both  branches  of 
the  Congress,  the  Inscription  of  "In  God 
We  Trust'  on  our  currency,  and  so  forth, 
the  Court  has  gone  far  enough  in  the 
subseqiient  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland 
cases  to  create  grave  doubt  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  can  be  voluntary  prayers  In 
the  public  schools  or  the  study  of  any 
part  of  the  Bible  under  the  designation 
of  comparative  literature. 

Several  months  ago.  members  of  the 
Senate  breakfast  group  requested  our  dls- 
tingviished  colleague  from  Wyoming. 
Senator  Simpson,  to  make  a  study  of  the 
various  proposals  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  permit  voluntary  prayers 
In  public  schools  and  the  continued  of- 
ficial recognition  of  the  overwhelming 
public  viewpoint  that  we  are  a  Christian 
nation,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  prayer 
group  next  Wednesday.  Senator  Simpson 
will  report  on  his  study  of  that  vital 
problem. 

In  the  meantime,  a  member  of  our 
breakfast  group.  Hon.  David  Lawrence, 
has  published  In  today's  issue  of  his 
splendid  U.S.  News  k  World  Report  an 
editorial  entitled  "The  Right  To  Pray." 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  that  editorial  may  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Right  To  Pray 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
Plainly,   a   constitutional   amendment  has 
b?come  at»olutely  necessary  to  clear  u  i  the 
confusion  that  has  arisen  as  a  result  of  deci- 
sions of  the   Supreme  Court  of   the  United 
States  banning  prayer  In  the  public  schools. 
For  the  American  people  do  not  know  now 
whether  their  children  can  lawfully  be  given 
In  the  classroom  the  very  Instruction  in  mo- 
rality and  righteous  living  which  Is  so  essen- 
tial  to   the  proper   upbringing  of  American 
youth. 

We  may  today  be  equivocating  If  we  try  to 
ap-5ly  the  High  Coiirfs  ambiguous  words  In 
Its  decisions  on  prayer  In  the  schools  Some 
Interpretations  would  appear  to  permit  the 
reading  of  parts  of  the  Bible  as  a  historical 
or  literary  study.     Public  school  principals. 


In  various  States,  have  already  indicated  a 
desire  to  experiment  with  such  devices  Bat 
how  can  we  be  sure  whether  the  historical 
or  literary  does  not  Invade  the  areas  of  reli- 
gious teaching? 

It  is  much  more  sensible  to  rely  on  a  clearly 
written  constitutional  amendment  which 
emphasizes  the  difference  bstween  voluntary 
and  compulsory  prayer  in  the  schools  or  in 
ceremonies  conducted  under  government  au- 
sp:c:s.  The  provision  In  the  Constitution 
that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof."  should  t)e  con- 
tinued, but  there  should  be  a  clear  definition 
affirmatively  stating  the  basic  principles 
safeguarding  the  free  exercise  of  religion. 

Prayers  are  offered  at  the  opening  of  ses- 
sions of  the  Senate  and  the  House  and  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Itself.  These  are  an  official 
part  of  the  proceedings.  Under  the  Court's 
decisions.  Is  It  at  present  constitutional  for 
any  form  of  religious  exercise  to  be  conducted 
In  buildings  financed  with  Government 
funds? 

Each  individual  has  a  right  to  pray.  Thte 
right  does  not  vanish  when  the  individual 
participates  In  a  governmentally  supported 
proceeding. 

The  argument  that  has  influenced  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  that  any  practice  of  theism — 
to  utter  prayers  expressing  a  belief  In  God — 
Is  In  Itself  equivalent  to  "an  establishment 
of  religion."  and  that  to  let  schoolchildren 
expre.  s  a  belief  In  God  as  they  pray  at  the 
beginning  of  a  schoolday  Is  to  make 
It  a  gox-ernment-dlrected  or  government- 
sponsored  undertaking  which  Is  allegedly 
prohibited  by  the  Constitution 

But  there  is  a  distinct  difference  between 
volition  and  compulsion.  The  atheist  has  a 
right  to  abstain  from  participation  In  any 
prayer,  whether  or  not  God  Is  mentioned  He 
has  no  right,  however,  to  Interpose  his  beliefs 
in  a  manner  that  forbids  others  to  worship 
God  as  they  please — "the  free  exercise"  of 
their  religion. 

It  Is  no  answer  to  the  problem  to  say  that 
the  right  to  pray  can  be  adequately  exercised 
In  the  home  or  at  church  services.  For  the 
value  of  prayer  once  a  week  in  a  chia-ch. 
where  the  attendance  covers  all  ages  and 
large  numbers.  Is  not  as  great  as  the  everyday 
Imp-ict  of  prayer  on  the  minds  of  children  of 
the  same  age  In  a  small  classroom.  Here  the 
teacher  can  promptly  supplement  the  prayer 
with  lessons  explaining  morality  and  in- 
tegrity, thus  Inculcating  In  the  minds  of 
boys  and  girls  at  an  Impressionable  period 
In  their  lives  a  respect  for  fellow  human  be- 
ings, a  respect  for  honesty  as  opposed  to 
cheating,  a  respect  for  the  righU  of  others  as 
opposed  to  Intolerance  and  telRshness. 

Indeed,  how  can  our  youth  be  trained  In 
those  ways  of  living  which  will  help  to  pre- 
vent Juvenile  delinquency  and  crime  unless 
In  some  way  reverence  for  the  Supreme  Be-/ 
Ing  Ls  Instilled? 

The  importance  of  prayer  in  the  school- 
room is  primarily  that  It  Is  strengthened  by 
group  psychology  and  that  It  Is  an  everyday, 
rather  than  a  once-a-week.  stimulus  to 
better  living. 

It  Is  being  asked:  Is  there  a  right  to  pray 
during  proceedings  held  in  any  Government 
building?  If  it  is  constitutional  for  cer- 
tain Individuals  within  the  Government  it- 
self to  organize  collectively  in  trade  unions — 
for  private  purposes — while  others  refrain 
from  Joining,  how  can  it  be  persuasively 
argued  that  there  should  be  no  right  of 
Individuals  to  choose  to  pray  collectively 
In  a  school  provided  by  local  government? 
Certainly  an  individual  may  pray  In  silence, 
but  the  benefit  of  articulation  by  the  group 
Is  then  lost. 

Let  the  new  constitutional  amendment 
make  It  clear  that  prayers  can  be  conducted 


In  the  classroom  on  a  voluntary  basis  and 
that  those  who  do  not  wish  to  attend  may 
be  excused  or  temporarily  released 

The  problem  has  too  long  been  neglected. 
Early  action  is  as  vital  as  the  war  on  poverty 
or  the  war  on  crime.  For  the  right  of  young 
and  old  to  pray  together  voluntarily  In  any 
building  or  facility  provided  by  govern- 
ment—Federal. State,  or  local— is  essential 
to  the  fulfillment  of  the  objectives  stated 
in  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution:  to 
"promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  lil)erty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity." 

EDITORIAL  TRIBUTES  TO  THE  LATE 

PRESIDENT  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 22  many  Americans  will  recall  to  the 
day.  the  tragic  death  of  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  3  months  before  on  Novem- 
ber 22.  News  editors  in  the  State  of 
Nevada  have  paid  tribute  to  his  memory. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  several  of 
their  representative  expressions  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Sun] 
Where  I  Stand 

Forty-eight  hours  In  history. 

Three  men  met  violent  death — a  President, 
a   policeman,  and   an   alleged  assassin. 

The  world  mourns  for  the  President.  A 
family  and  a  few  friends  mourn  for  the  po- 
liceman, for  things  happened  too  fast  to 
dwell  for  long  upon  his  death.  The  as- 
sassin's death  leaves  too  many  unanswered 
questions.  If.  in  fact,  he  were  the  one  who 
pulled  the  trigger,  a  grlef-strlcken  world  Is 
asking  why. 

The  brutal  senselessness  of  It  all  is  what 
is  so  disturbing.  There  seems  to  be  a  con- 
tagion to  violence  that  peacefulness  cannot 
match.  Violence  begets  violence  and  often 
spreads  to  the  meekest  of  men  but  somehow 
meekness  and  peacefulness  do  not  have  a 
soothing  effect  on  the  violent  element  of 
our  society. 

The  Nation  had  misgivings  when  It  was 
announced  that  the  President  would  visit 
Texas,  and  Dallas  in  particular.  Adlal  Stev- 
enson actually  called  the  White  House  to 
dissuade  him  from  the  trip.  The  Nation 
was  uneasy  when  the  President  visited  the 
South  re<;ently. 

It  gets  kind  of  scary  when  the  President 
of  the  United  States  cannot  go  out  amcmg 
the  people  who  elected  him  and  feel  secure 
with  them. 

President  Kennedy  walked  to  the  wall  In 
East  Berlin  He  mingled  with  immense 
crowds  in  West  Berlin.  He  traveled  In 
France,  Ireland,  and  England  where  people 
take  their  politics  seriously  and  was  loved 
and  unharmed  but  in  his  own  beloved  coun- 
try, to  which  he  contributed  so  much,  he  was 
shot  down  like  an   animal. 

What  kind  of  nuts  are  on  the  loose?  What 
sort  of  beasts  are  we  to  tolerate  and  encour- 
age  in  our  midst? 

There  seems  to  be  no  unlocking  of  minds 
that  are  prone  to  the  least  little  suggestion 
of  violence.  We  may  never  learn  what 
prompted  the  action  of  Lee  Oswald  but  we 
do  know  that  Jack  Ruby's  act  was  triggered 
by  Oswalds  violence  after  a  suggestion  by 
his  sister  that  "someone  Is  going  to  kill  that 
man." 

Of  course,  the  sister  of  Ruby  didn't  dream 
that  her  words  could  possibly  be  the  In- 
spiration for  such  stupidity  and  wantonness 
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on  the  part  of  her  brother,  but  evidently  It 
set  him  to  brooding  But  why  do  supposedly 
good.  peace-loving  people  have  such 
thoughts? 

It's  the  haters  who  we  permit  In  print 
and  on  the  air  who  Inspire  such  thoughts 
and  deeds  It's  the  E>an  Smoots  and  West- 
brook  Peglers  and  Robert  Welchs  who  In- 
stigate the  hate  that  leads  the  misfits  and 
malcontents  Into  acts  of  violence. 

From  the  State  of  Texas  alone  more  mil- 
lions go  out  to  further  the  poisonous  doc- 
trines of  the  Gerald  L.  K.  Smiths,  the 
Wlnrods.  the  Smoots.  and  all  the  other  hate- 
mongers  than  from  all  the  other  States  com- 
bined. And  we  wonder  why  a  man  of  peace, 
understanding,  and  good,  a  man  esteemed 
and  loved  by  free  people  throughout  the 
world.  Is  shot  down  In  Texas. 

A  supposed  minister  with  one  of  the  larg- 
est churches  In  Los  Angeles,  a  man  who 
has  amassed  millions  through  hate  sermons, 
Is  sponsored  on  the  air  to  further  Inflame 
the  gullible  and  weakmlnded  by  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  dogfood — which 
incidentally  Is  a  tax  deduction  for  one  and 
tax  freedom  for  the  other. 

And  we  shake  our  heads  In  wonderment 
why  a  man  whose  courage,  Intellectuallsm. 
and  dedication  would  have  set  him  down  In 
history  as  one  of  our  great  Presidents  Is  cut 
down  without  a  chance  to  further  his  great 
contributions   to   the  Nation   and   mankind. 

Preaching  hatred  of  Presidents,  religion, 
color,  and  nationality  should  not  be  tax 
exempt.  It  may  be  protected  under  the  free- 
speech  clause  of  the  Constitution,  but  It 
should  carry  no  bonus  clause  from  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Bureau. 

Take  the  profit  out  of  hate  and  soon  there 
win  be  no  acts  of  violence  by  the  weak- 
minded   and   impressionable. 

If  such  can  be  accomplished,  perhaps  a 
nation's  grief  and  a  family's  desolation  can 
find  some  consolation. 


(Prom  Henderson  (Nev.)  Home  News[ 
A  Tribute  to  Mrs.  John  P.  Kennedy 
To  Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy  : 

For  more  than  80  long,  terrible  hours,  you 
were  the  United  States  of  America — not 
President  Johnson  nor  anyone  else.  Upon 
your  slim  shoulders  rested  the  responsibility 
of  bringing  a  semblance  of  reason  and  order 
to  this  Nation.  You  did  it  well — everything 
you  did  was  right.  Your  husband  would 
have  been  very  proud  of  you,  as  we  all  were. 

You  brought  back  to  the  American  lan- 
giiage  words  which  had  become  almost  obso- 
lete. Words  like  gallant,  pride,  dignity,  for- 
titude, composure,  courage,  good  breeding, 
and  good  manners. 

For  a  while  the  headlong  trend  toward 
casualness  (and  there  Is  a  very  thin  line 
between  It  and  carelessness)  was  halted  and 
we  were  given  an  example  of  what  disciplin- 
ing of  one's  emotions  meant. 

You  showed  us  that  there  are  still  beau- 
tifully trained,  well  controlled,  considerate 
and  compassionate  people  left  In  the  Nation. 

Perhaps  equally  impressive  were  the  ac- 
tions of  your  children.  They  were  delight- 
ful and  lovable  throughout  this  trying 
period.  They,  too,  were  perfect  and  brought 
us  both  Joy  and  sorrow. 

During  those  long  hours  you  represented 
not  only  your  country  at  its  best,  but  all  of 
the  millions  of  widows  of  this  Nation.  Only 
they  can  really  know  and  understand  your 
deep  sorrow  and  grief.  You  represented 
them  well.  You  can  carry  your  bead  high, 
knowing  that  you  did  all  that  your  husband 
expected  of  you. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  find  It  In 
your  heart  to  continue  your  efforts  to  develop 
a  cultural  center  In  our  Nation's  Capital. 
You  are  needed.  Please  do  not  let  this  seed 
you  have  planted  die  out.     We  hope  you  will 


accept  our  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  restora- 
tion work  you  did  at  the  White  House. 

We  know  you  have  the  courage  to  go  on 
with  your  life.  You  have  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy. 

Mrs.  Grace  W.  Byrne. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  ESTONIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  February  24  marks 
the  day  on  which  Estonians  46  years  ago 
ended  the  rule  of  czarist  Russian  oppres- 
sion and  reestablished  their  freedom  and 
independence  which  they  had  lost  in  the 
course  of  imperialist  Russian  expansion 
toward  the  West. 

But  the  new  rulers  of  Russia — the 
Communists — launched  a  violent  mili- 
tary attack  on  the  newly  established  re- 
public, trying  to  subju:zate  its  people 
under  Moscow's  yoke  again. 

In  the  ensuing  war  of  independence, 
1918  to  1920,  Estonians  gallantly  re- 
pulsed the  overwhelming  Soviet  forces 
and  the  war  ended  with  a  peace  treaty  In 
which  the  Soviet  Union  solemnly  recog- 
nized Estonian  independence. 

During  the  following  20  years  of  inde- 
pendent life,  industrious  and  able  Estoni- 
ans achieved  miraculous  results  In  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  cultural  fields. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Eston-an  Re- 
public was  the  first  and  at  that  time  the 
only  country  in  the  world  which  granted 
full  cultural  autonomy  to  its  ethnic  mi- 
norities— Russians,  Jews,  Germans,  and 
Swedes. 

Estonia's  independence  was  recognized 
by  all  countries  of  the  world,  and  it  was  a 
full  member  of  the  then  League  of  Na- 
tions. 

Independent  Estonia,  as  well  as  Fin- 
land— the  people  of  which  country  are 
ethnically  and  linguistically  the  nearest 
kins  to  Estonians — and  the  two  other 
Baltic  Republics — Latvia  and  Lithu- 
ania— checked  conclusively  the  Russian 
Communist  expansion  to  the  West.  They 
constituted  the  northern  flank  of  the 
prewar  'cordon  sanitalre." 

It  is  highly  significant  to  note  that  im- 
perial Russia  by  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century  had  only  three  universities:  two 
in  the  so-called  Baltic  provinces — Tartu 
University,  1632,  in  Estonia,  and  Vilnius 
University.  1578,  in  Lithuania;  the  third 
and  the  only  Russian  university  had  been 
founded  in  Moscow  in  1755;  that  Is,  123 
years  later  than  Tartu  University  in  Es- 
tonia. 

Quite  naturally,  the  Estonians,  being 
proud  of  and  highly  cherishing  their  cul- 
tural, economic,  and  political  achieve- 
ments, of  a  considerably  higher  standard 
than  that  possessed  by  the  peoples  of 
Russia  proper,  could  not  consent  to  be- 
ing pressed  into  Russian  provincial  sta- 
tus, neither  during  the  czarist  reg  me,  nor 
under  the  present  Communist  rule. 

At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  the 
Communist  rulers  of  the  Sov  et  Union 
saw  the  r  chance  of  recapturing  the 
pearls  in  the  imperialist  "czarist 
crown" — the  Baltic  prov.nces — and  at 
once  entered  into  a  criminal  conspiracy 
w  th  Hitler.  That  conspiracy  provided 
for  annihJation  of  independent  Baltic 


republics  in  ascribing  them  to  the  Soviet 
sphere  of  influence.  Under  the  pretext 
of  protecting  them  from  Nazi  Germany, 
the  Soviet  Union  forced  a  treaty  of  mili- 
tary assistance  upon  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania,  and  shortly  after  that  occu- 
pied them  miLtarily. 

Since  then.  Soviet  occupants  have 
committed  terrible  war  crimes  in  Estonia, 
for  which  up  to  the  present  time  no  Com- 
munist war  criminals  have  been  brought 
to  trial. 

The  constitutionally  elected  President 
of  Estonia,  Konstantin  Pats,  was  arrested 
and  deported  to  Russia,  and  up  to  now 
Soviet  administration  has  not  given  any 
information  as  to  his  later  fate. 

By  wholesale  arrests,  outright  killings, 
and  mass  deportations  to  Siberian  slave 
labor  camps,  almost  10  percent  of  the 
entire  Estonian  population  has  been 
eliminated. 

Religious  freedom  has  been  de  facto 
abolished:  Churches  are  subject  to  fla- 
grant destruction,  and  pastors  and 
churchgoers  to  extreme  persecution. 

Russification  of  Estonian  population, 
deportation  of  ablebodled  Estonian  work- 
ers to  faraway  Russian  areas  and  per- 
sonal terror  against  opponents  of  the 
Communist  regime,  amounts  to  genocide; 
all  this  together  with  plunder  of  Estonian 
economic  resources  is  a  form  of  neocolo- 
nialism of  the  worst  kind. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  that  while 
pressure  is  being  exercised  on  certain 
Western  countries  for  abolishment  of 
colonialism  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  no  word  is  being  heard  in  favor  of 
applying  pressure  upon  Soviet  Union  for 
termination  of  its  most  cruel  type  of 
colonialism  in  the  Baltic  countries. 

This  46th  anniversary  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  of  Estonian  Repub- 
lic should  serve  to  remind  freemen  all 
over  the  world  that  millions  of  their  fel- 
low men  are  still  living  under  a  tjrrannl- 
cal  regime. 

The  people  of  Estonia  must  not  be 
forgotten  in  their  fight  for  freedom  and 
self-determination. 

The  United  States  are  being  regarded 
by  the  whole  free  world  as  their  dynamic 
leader  and  a  steadfast  champion  of  lib- 
erty and  justice.  Therefore  the  United 
States  has  the  moral  obligation  to  work 
for  the  restoration  of  freedom  and  self- 
determination  for  Estonia  and  other  cap- 
tive nations. 

Abandonment  by  the  United  States  of 
the  cause  of  Estonia  and  the  other  cap- 
tive and  satellite  nations  of  Europe  would 
be  in  conflict  with  our  solemn  commit- 
ment to  these  people  and  also  against  the 
security  of  our  country. 


FOREIGN  STUDENT  EULOGIZES 
PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though it  is  over  3  months  since  the 
tragic  events  of  November  22,  we  con- 
tinue to  find  repeated  examples  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  President  Kennedy 
was  held  by  residents  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  our  fellow  Americans. 
One  such  feeling  of  regard  and  affection 
was    recently    expressed    by    Wolfgang 
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Thuer  of  Salzburg.  Austria,  in  a  letter  of 
condolences  to  the  Lewiston.  Maine,  high 
school  students  and  teachers. 

Mr.  Thuer  was  a  foreign  exchange 
student  at  the  hieh  school  from  Septem- 
ber 1962  until  his  graduation  in  June 
1963.  During  that  time  he  served  as 
an  excellent  junior  ambassador  of  good 
will,  setting  a  fine  example  by  partici- 
pating in  many  scholastic  and  athletic 
organizations.  He  was  graduated  with 
honors  and  awarded  membership  in  the 
National  Honor  Society. 

I    ask   unanimous   consent    that    Mr 
Thuers  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

To  Mr.   Shapiro,   the   Teachers,  and   All  My 
Friends  at  L.H.S.: 

The  tragic  event  Just  a  few  days  ago  struck 
US  Europeans  as  much  as  U  did  you  Our 
reaction  to  that  cruel  crime  against  de- 
mocracy and  humanity  was  horror  and  con- 
sternation. What  we  felt  for  the  victim, 
your  great  President,  was  sorrow  and  true 
affection,  but  also  appreciation  for  the  tre- 
mendous contribution  he  had  made  on  our 
common  way  toward  peace  Mr.  Kennedy's 
merits  and  achievements  have  certainly  been 
appreciated  by  all  people  throughout  the 
world  who  have  the  same  goal  and  the  same 
optimistic  attitude  as  he  had.  and  even  his 
enemies  will  admit  his  greatness. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1  spent  in  your 
country  1  was  fortunate  to  see  him  person- 
ally, to  hear  his  warm  and  optimistic  appeal 
to  us.  and  to  Join  In  the  enthusiastic  cheers 
of  2.500  youths  from  all  parts  of  our  world 
who  expressed  their  friendship  toward  the 
American  people  and  lu  President  that  way. 
I  will  never  forget  the  impression  of  a  sin- 
cere and  devoted  sutesman  Mr  Kennedy 
made  on  me 

As  I  write  these  words,  however,  the  world 
seems  to  keep  on  going  the  same  every  day 
the  way  it  always  does  People  must  live 
and  work  and  sometimes  forget  the  dead 
Even  the  Americans  will  put  Mr.  Kennedy's 
name  among  many  others  on  the  innumera- 
ble pages  history  has  written.  But  his  atti- 
tudes, his  goals  deserve  more  than  the  cold 
silence  and  criticism  of  history  books.  As 
long  as  we  live  and  as  long  as  we  remember 
John  T.  Kennedy  we  will  make  his  goals 
ours— liberty,  peace,  honesty,  humanity, 
friendship,  and  mutual  support  for  all  men 
and  all  time. 

With  all  those  ideals  In  mind  we  may  try 
to  make  our  world  a  better  place  to  live  In. 
we  may  remember  the  dead,  but  al?o  cele- 
brate our  feasts.  Mourning  and  celebrating 
are  reconcilable  If  we  understand  the  rea- 
sons for  both. 

When  I  am  writing  this  you  are  celebrating 
Thanksgiving  which  recalls  the  first  time 
your  pioneers  looked  back  on  the  work  they 
had  done,  the  achievements  they  had 
reached  In  the  new  and  unknown  country. 
Meanwhile,  this  country  has  become  the 
most  determined  supporter  and  the  strong- 
est defender  of  liberty  Let  us  say  thanks 
for  this  also.  And  for  all  your  future  plans 
and  deeds.  I  wish  you  and  your  people  the 
most  of  success  and  the  traditional  good 
will,  especially  for  this  coming  year  which 
may  be  a  hard  and  decisive  one. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WOLTOANO  TKUm. 


STATEMENT  ON  THE  NEED  FOR 
GREATER  FREEDOM  OP  INFOR- 
MATION IN  ADMINISTRATIVE 
AGENCIES 

Mr    BAYH.     Mr.  President,  as  one  of 
the  cosponsors,  I  wish  to  reiterate  my 


strong  support  for  S.  1666.  which  would 
amend  section  3  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  of  1946  in  order  to  provide 
more  freedom  of  information  on  admin- 
istrative agency  matters. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  which  was 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  LoncI  and  cospon- 
sored  by  a  number  of  other  Senators,  is 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  secrecy  in  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  to  permit  easier 
access  to  information  by  all  interested 
citizens  Except  for  certain  kinds  of 
matters  which,  because  of  proper  rea- 
sons, may  be  specifically  exempted,  all 
administrative  agencies  would  be  re- 
quired first,  to  publish  in  the  Register 
substantive  rules  and  descriptions  of 
organization  and  functional  methods; 
and  second,  to  make  available  for  public 
inspection  and  use  its  opinions,  orders, 
rules,  and  records.  If  information  or 
records  should  be  improperly  withheld, 
any  complainant  could  bring  action  in 
the  proper  district  court  to  force  their 
production,  with  costs  and  attorney  fees 
assessed  to  the  agency. 

8.  1663.  sponsored  by  Senators  Dirk- 
sen  and  Long,  also  provides  for  the  same 
amendment  to  section  3  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act.  In  addition,  it 
proposes  other  amendments  aimed  at  the 
same  end  of  gaining  greater  freedom  of 
Information  in  administrative  agencies. 
Particularly  pertinent  is  section  6(f> 
which,  with  certain  specified  exceptions, 
permits  depositions  and  discovery  be- 
fore administrative  agencies  to  the  same 
extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as  in  civil 
proceedings  in  the  Federal  district 
courts. 

The  changes  proposed  In  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  would  be  fully  in 
accord  with  recommendations  made  by 
the  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States  in  its  final  report,  dated 
December  15.  1962  The  Administrative 
Conference  was  established  by  Executive 
order  of  the  President  for  the  purpose  of 
suggesting  improvements  m  exist  ng  ad- 
ministrative procedures.  Six  Members  of 
Congress — Senators  Dirksen,  Hart,  and 
MusKiE.  and  Representatives  Bennett, 
Harris,  and  Rogers — were  included  in 
the  membership  of  the  Conference.  A 
committee  of  the  Conference,  chaired  by 
Rosel  H.  Hyde  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  presented  a  pro- 
posal that  would  have  required  agenc'es 
which  conduct  adjudicatory  proceedings 
to  provide  rules  permitting  parties  before 
them,  except  as  provided  otherwise  by 
law.  "to  secure  fact  revelation  prior  to 
hearing  through  discovery  techniques." 
The  final  recommendation  adopted  by 
the  Conference  used  the  following  ter- 
minology: 

The  Conference  approves  the  principle  of 
discovery  In  adjudicatory  hearings  and  rec- 
ommends that  each  agency  adopt  rules  pro- 
viding for  discovery  to  the  extent  and  In  the 
manner  appropriate  to  Its  proceedings 

In  addtt(on  to  the  Conference  on  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure,  such  other  or- 
ganizations as  the  Hoover  Commission 
smd  the  American  Bar  Assoc  at'on.  as 
well  as  many  competent  lawyers  and 
scholars,  have  favored  legislation  of  this 
type  There  appears  to  be  widespread 
agreement  that  the  rights  of  participants 


in  administrative  proceedings,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  general  public,  to  have  free 
access  to  agency  opinions,  orders,  rules, 
records  or  other  documents  should  be  un- 
hampered except  for  limitations  to  pro- 
tect national  security  and  personal 
privacy. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  last  October  numerous 
highly  qualified  witnesses  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure  on 
these  bills.  The  evidence  presented  there 
has  convinced  me  of  the  need  for  In- 
creased freedom  of  information  on 
agency  matters.  The  subcommittee 
chairman.  Senator  Long,  has  stated  that 
the  hearings  demonstrated  "beyond  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  the  absolute  necessity 
for  a  new  public  information  statute." 
I  would  like  to  support  fully  this  conclu- 
sion of  my  colleague  from  Missouri,  and 
to  emphasize  the  values  that  would  ac- 
crue from  congressional  action  In  this 
field  by  referring  to  recent  situations 
which  have  arisen  in  my  State  of  In- 
diana. 

In  April  1963.  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission initiated  an  adversary  proceed- 
ing against  the  Indiana  &  Michigan  Elec- 
tric Co.  through  which  it  alleged  in  es- 
sence that  the  company's  sales  at  whole- 
sale for  resale  of  electric  energy  to  more 
than  20  purchasers — municipal  and 
rural  electric — would  subject  such  com- 
pany to  the  rate-fixing  authority  of  the 
Commission.  At  the  same  time  the  com- 
pany was  directed  to  show  cause  why  it 
should  not  file  with  the  Commission  its 
rate  schedule  for  such  customers. 

Although  the  company  was  ordered  to 
produce  extensive  and  voluminous  docu- 
mentation and  was  subjected  to  substan- 
tial prehearing  discovery  of  its  records 
by  FPC  staff  members,  the  company's 
request  for  similar  right  of  prehearing 
discovery  of  material  in  possession  of  the 
FPC  vital  to  its  case  was  denied  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

The  company  then  filed  suit  against 
the  FPC  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Indiana,  asking  the 
court  to  grant  the  discovery  previously 
denied  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
in  its  proceeding. 

In  November  1963.  Judge  Jesse  Ecsh- 
bach  of  the  above-mentioned  district 
court  ruled  that  under  Federal  law  he 
had  no  power  to  grant  the  company  the 
requested  discovery.  However,  the  judge 
in  the  course  of  the  hearing  stated: 

I  might  say  that  I  am  shocked  by  the  arbi- 
trary denial  of  the  very  orderly  procedure 
which  I  consider  necessary  to  due  process 
of  law  by  this  Commission. 

In  his  opinion,  he  pointed  to  the  "In- 
equities presented  by  the  Commission's 
rulings  on  matters  of  discovery."  and 
stated  that  the  examiner's  ruling  "has 
resulted  in  a  complete  and  effective  de- 
nial of  any  prehearing  discovery  for  the 
plaintiff  in  the  Commission  proceed- 
ings." Furthermore,  in  dismissing  the 
complaint,  the  judge  made  the  following 
significant  statement  which  relates  so 
clearly  to  the  purpose  of  these  bills  that 
I  wish  to  quote  four  or  five  pertinent 
sentences : 

In  so  holding,  tiUs  court  Is  not  unmindful 
of  the  fact  that  the  record  In  the  Instant 
case  constitutes  an  alarming  example  of  bow 
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a  private  litigant  before  an  administrative 
agency  may  be  denied  the  opportunity  to 
pursue  the  orderly  procedures  so  vital  to  our 
traditional  notions  of  falrplay.  Contentions 
advanced  by  counsel  for  the  Commission 
through  the  hearings  In  this  cause  afford 
this  court  no  nourishment  to  hold  as  we 
must.  Counsel  for  the  Commission  con- 
tended that  the  plaintiff  did  not  specifically 
designate  the  various  documents  sought.  It 
would  be  strange,  Indeed,  if  the  plaintiff 
could  designate  the  dates  and  authors  of  the 
various  engineering  reports  which  It  has 
never  been  given  an  opportunity  to  examine. 
Likewise,  the  possibility  of  permitting  re- 
stricted discovery  on  the  day  of  trial  affords 
the  experienced  trial  practitioner  no  effec- 
tive remedy  at  all.  This  Is  especially  true 
where  much  of  the  data  sought  consists  of 
long  and  detailed  engineering  and  rate 
studies. 

In  December,  less  than  a  month  after 
the  district  court  decision,  the  Publ'c 
Service  Commission  of  Indiana  served 
formal  notice  of  its  withdrawal  from  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  proceedings. 
The  three  members  of  this  State  com- 
mission unanimously  approved  dropping 
out  of  the  case  because  they  believed  that 
the  State  had  not  been  allowed  adequate 
opportunity  to  prepare  a  defense  against 
the  projected  assumption  of  jurisdiction 
by  the  Federal  agency.  As  early  as  May 
3,  1963,  the  Indiana  commission  had  re- 
quested the  holding  of  a  concurrent 
hearing,  but  this  was  denied  by  the  FPC. 
The  Indiana  commission  also  charged 
that  the  schedule  fixed  for  the  hearings 
did  not  permit  its  staff  sufficient  time  for 
Investigation,  that  its  requests  for  ex- 
tension of  time  were  denied,  and 
especially  that  the  less  than  1  month 
allowed  to  read,  analyze,  and  prepare  a 
defense  against  the  very  extensive  evi- 
dence presented  by  the  FPC  on  Novem- 
ber 4  was  totally  insufficient.  Then,  on 
December  20,  1963,  the  Indiana  Public 
Service  Commission,  after  public  hear- 
ing, entered  Its  order  asserting  Its  juris- 
diction over  the  matter  in  dispute.  The 
Indiana  commission  then  forthwith 
withdrew  from  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission proceeding.  It  is  also  significant 
that  the  public  service  commissions  of 
Maryland  and  Wyoming  withdrew  from 
such  Federal  Power  Commission  proceed- 
ings for  the  same  reasons. 

The  Honorable  Edwin  K.  Steers,  at- 
torney general  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
has  advised  me  by  his  letter,  dated 
February  17,  1964,  that  in  his  opinion 
"these  bills  would  greatly  Improve  the 
procedures  before  Federal  administra- 
tive agencies  and  achieve  a  closer  balance 
between  the  discretionary  powers  of  such 
agencies  on  the  one  hand  and  the  rights 
of  the  parties  appearing  before  them  on 
the  other."  The  Indana  attorney  gen- 
eral cited  another  case  In  Indiana  to 
which  I  direct  your  attention.  He  stated 
as  follows: 

A  more  recent  example  of  the  breakdown 
in  the  administrative  process  appears  in  the 
case  of  the  Public  Sertrtce  Comp-^ny  of  In- 
diana. Inc.  V.  Federal  Power  Commission 
et  al.,  now  pending  In  the  U  8  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Indiana  In 
docket  No.  IH  64-C-lO.  In  that  case  the 
Federal  Power  Conunlsslon  admitted  that  a 
letter,  requiring  the  uUllty  to  fl'e  certain 
rates  and  contracts,  may  have  been  issued 
to  the  utility  without  the  knowledge  or  con- 


sent of  the  Federal  Power  C<xnmis8lon.  Such 
a  letter,  indicating  at  least  an  indicia  of 
authority  If,  in  fact,  unauthorized,  demon- 
strates the  extent  to  which  the  abuse  of 
administrative  process  has  gone. 

Attorney  General  Steers  concluded  his 
statement  with  the  following  comment 
on  these  bills: 

I  am  confident  that  you  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  are  most  desirous  of 
affording  fair  and  impartial  hearings  Ijefore 
Federal  administrative  bodies  and  of  protect- 
ing the  constitutional  rights  of  all  parties  to 
such  proceedings.  Upon  this  premise,  and 
in  light  of  the  situations  directed  to  your 
attention  by  this  letter,  I  urge  serious  con- 
sideration of  this  matter  and  the  passage  of 
Senate  bills  No.  1663  and  No.  1666. 

I  think  the  Indiana  situations  de- 
scribed above,  without  regard  to  the 
merits  of  the  issues  over  which  discovery 
of  information  was  sought,  clearly  dem- 
onstrates that  a  new  approach  to  the 
problem  of  freedom  of  information  Is 
essential.  S.  1663  and  S.  1666  would  do 
much  to  provide  this  new  approach.  For 
this  reason,  they  have  my  full  support 
and  I  hope  that  we  can  enact  them  into 
law  In  the  very  near  future. 


SENATOR  SCOTT  CRITICIZES  HAN- 
DLING OF  10-SENATOR  LETTER 
ON  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 17  nine  Senators  joined  me  in  a 
letter  to  President  Johnson  urging  his 
support  to  our  effort  to  have  the  United 
States  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 
We  pointed  out  that  although  66  other 
nations  have  ratified  this  Important  In- 
ternational document,  the  United  States 
has  failed  to  take  such  action  in  the  15 
years  since  the  convention  was  signed. 

Following  Is  the  reply  I  received.  It 
came  from  the  Department  of  State: 

Dear  Senator  Scott:  I  have  been  asked 
to  reply  to  your  letter  of  January  17  to  the 
President. 

This  admlnlstrat'on  shares  fully  the  con- 
victions which  led  President  Triunan  to  sub- 
mit the  Genocide  Convention  to  the  Senate 
in  1949  with  the  request  for  advice  and  con- 
sent to  its  ratification.  There  can  be  no 
question  of  this  Government's  dedication  to 
the  convention's  purpose  of  outlawing  the 
International  crime  of  genocide. 

It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  administration  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  upon  receiv- 
ing the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
we  hope  that  the  situation  In  the  Senate  will 
develop  to  a  point  where  this  can  be 
achieved. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frederick  G.  Dutton, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  distressed  at 
this  buck  passing.  The  Genocide  Con- 
vention has  languished  for  years  in  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for 
lack  of  leadership  to  ratify  it.  Now  It 
seems  destined  forever  to  remain  In  a 
pigeonhole. 

I  do  not  believe  President  Johnson 
ever  saw  our  letter.  If  he  had,  I  feel 
certain  he  would  have  provided  the  lead- 
ership we  requested.  More  than  likely, 
some  White  House  staff  assistant  gave 
it  a  routine  assignment  to  whatever  Gov- 
ernment agency  was  involved.  It  was 
probably  given  the  same  treatment  as 


letters  requesting  the  President  to  accept 
a  can  of  salad  oil  or  to  crown  a  beauty 
queen. 

But  this  letter,  signed  by  10  Senators, 
deals  with  the  survival  of  civilization 
itself.  It  asks  the  President  to  help  us 
put  the  United  States  on  record  against 
race  murder.  The  beasts  of  this  world 
must  know  that  if  they  try  another 
•'final  solution"  they  must  face  the  kind 
of  reckoning  being  dealt  to  former  Nazi 
executioners  even  today. 

I  know  that  ratification  of  an  inter- 
national document  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Senate.  But  the  Senate  is  a  busy 
legislative  body.  It  must  give  priorities 
to  the  great  mass  of  legislation  before  it. 
Our  request  was  that  the  President  help 
give  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention first  priority.  It  needs  the  push 
that  only  he  can  provide  to  get  the  action 
that  is  so  necessary. 

I  do  not  know  what  next  we  must  do 
in  this  matter.  Perhaps  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  signed  this 
letter,  and  the  many  other  Senators  who 
stand  ready  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention, will  have  a  suggestion  on  what 
our  next  move  must  be. 

The  original  letter  was  signed  also  by 
Senators  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Republican,  of 
Maryland;  Ernest  Gruening,  Democrat, 
of  Alaska;  William  Proxmire,  Democrat, 
of  Wisconsin;  Eugene  J.  McCarthy. 
Democrat,  of  Minnesota;  Edward  V. 
Long,  Democrat,  of  Missouri;  Jacob  K. 
Javits,  Republican,  of  New  York; 
Maurine  B.  Neuberger,  Democrat,  of 
Oregon;  Kenneth  B.  Keating,  Republi- 
can, of  New  York;  Daniel  B.  Brewster, - 
Democrat,  of  Maryland;  and  Daniel  K. 
iNotJYE.  Democrat,  of  Hawaii. 


STEEL  INDUSTRY'S  POSITION  ON 
FORTHCOMING  TRADE  NEGOTI- 
ATIONS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  steel 
industry  recently  has  been  presenting  to 
the  Tariff  Commission  and  the  Trade 
Information  Committee  its  views  with 
respect  to  the  position  to  be  taken  by 
the  U.S.  Government  in  the  forth- 
coming "Kennedy  round"  trade  disctis- 
slons.  Representative  of  the  industry's 
viewpoint  are  statements  by  John  P. 
Roche,  president  of  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute;  Leslie  B.  Worthington. 
president  of  United  States  Steel  Corp.; 
and  Henry  J.  Wallace,  administrative 
vice  president,  commercial,  of  United 
States  Steel  Corp.;  as  well  as  an  article 
appearing  in  the  February  15  Issue  of 
Business  Week  magazine.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  statements  and 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rscori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  John  P.  Roche,  President  or 
American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute,  to  U.S. 
Tardt  Commission  and  Trade   Informa- 
tion Committee.  Washington,  D.C,  Feb- 

BUABT    1964 

My  name  Is  John  P.  Roche,  and  I  am  presi- 
dent of  American  Iron  St  Steel  Institute. 
The  Institute  Is  a  nonprofit  trade  Eissoclatlon 
consisting  of  87  meml>er  companies.  The 
steel  industry  is  truly  one  of  America's  basic 
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Industries.  It  employs  more  than  500.000 
persons  In  about  275  companies  In  300  com- 
munities In  37  States.  »ghty-flve  of  those 
companies  make  raw  steel  required  to  manu- 
facture their  finished  products:  the  remain- 
der are  engaged  In  the  further  processing 
of  semifinished  steel  produced  by  others 
The  Industry  spends  more  than  96  blUlon 
annually  for  the  many  hundreds  of  mate- 
rials, services,  and  supplies  It  consumes  It 
currently  generates  revenues  of  about  $15 
billion  a  year  It  Is  the  basic  material  used 
in  manufacturing  Industries  accounting  for 
about  one-third  of  total  manufacturing  em- 
ployment In  the  United  States. 

Both  the  labor  and  capital  facilities  used 
In  the  steel  Industry  are  highly  specific  to 
steel  production;  that  Is.  neither  resource 
can  be  easily  or  quickly  absorbed  In  other 
sectors  of  the  economy  If  It  happens  to  be 
displaced  by  Imported  steel.  More  Impor- 
tantly perhaps,  steel  or  steel  products  con- 
stitute the  economic  mainstay  of  a  substan- 
tial  number  of  local   communities. 

In  1963,  the  industry  produced  109  3  mil- 
lion tons  of  Ingots  and  steel  for  castings. 
While  that  was  an  improvement  over  the  less 
than  lOO-mllUon-ton  annual  figures  of  the 
previous  5  years.  It  was  well  below  the  117- 
mllUon-ton  record  of  1956  and  was  also  be- 
low the  levels  reached  In  1953,  1956.  and  1957 
Steel  Is  a  vibrant  and  energetic  Industry 
steadily  increasing  Its  efficiency  In  order  to 
Improve  Its  competitive  position  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  has  Its  problems  and  Is  making 
significant  headway  In  solving  many  of  them. 
Of  these,  none  Is  more  Important  or  more 
pressing  than  the  decline  of  our  share  In 
world  steel  trade  through  the  reduction  of 
exports  and  the  fast  rise  In  the  tonnage  of 
foreign  steel  moving  Into  this  country. 

This  adverse  development  In  International 
trade  was  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  the 
steel  Industry  In  1962  when  the  American 
Iron  St  Steel  Institute  adopted  a  resolution 
on  the  subject  of  free  trade  which  says  In 
part :  "We  believe  In  and  subscribe  to  the  ob- 
jective of  a  free  and  growing  two-way  Inter- 
national trade  for  this  country.  No  indus- 
trial nation  like  the  United  States  can  have 
any  other  objective  In  Its  own  t>est  economic 
and  political  Interest." 

The  United  States  Is  no  longer  a  net  steel 
exporter.  It  was  a  substantial  steel  exporter 
through  1957  but  In  the  period  of  1958-62. 
U.S.  exports  of  steel  mill  products  were  re- 
duced to  little  more  than  half  the  volume  of 
the  1953-57  period — or  to  only  6  percent 
of  world  trade  compared  to  about  15  percent 
In  the  earlier  period.  Meanwhile.  Imports  of 
steel  products  Into  the  United  States  nearly 
tripled.  They  rose  to  9  percent  of  world  Im- 
ports, against  4  percent  In  the  1953-57  period. 
And  the  U.S.  foreign  trade  balance  In  steel- 
shifted  from  an  annual  export  surplxis  of 
3  million  to  4  million  tons  to  an  Import 
surplus  of  equal  amount  In  1963. 

World  trade  In  steel  mill  products  has 
been  Increasing  and  reached  44  million  to  45 
million  tons  In  recent  years,  nearly  triple  the 
1950  volume.  But  U.S.  exports  h.we  stag- 
nated at  about  2  million  tons,  while  U.S.  Im- 
ports have  risen  rapidly  to  a  level  of  about 
54  million  tons  In  1963.  The  55  million 
tons  displaced  40.000  steelworkers  and  a  pay- 
roll of  more  than  $300  million.  But  this  U 
history. 

The  American  steel  Industry  Is  determined 
to  recapture  the  markets  which  It  has  lost 
in  this  country  and  to  become  a  significant 
f.actor  once  again  In  the  export  market.  But 
w«  cannot  accomplish  either  objective  with- 
out some  consideration  from  the  Govern- 
ment There  may  have  been  a  time  when 
we  could  have  won  this  battle  without  re- 
gard to  the  hurdles  established  by  other 
governments — but  not  any  more.  Here  are 
a  few  of  the  re.isons  why: 

1.  The  Increasing  trend  toward  self- 
sufflclency  In  steel  on  the  part  of  countries 


that  formerly  Imported  their  requlremenu. 
Steel  mills  ap[>ear  to  be  regarded  by  many 
<is  a  symoot  of  national  prestige  Even 
when  installation  of  a  steel  mill  Is  clearly 
uneconomic  in  the  short  run  and  quite  pos- 
sibly uneconomic  In  the  long  run.  political 
considerations  have  often  led  to  a  decision 
to  use  scarce  resources  to  build  steel  mills 
rather  than  alternative  kinds  of  facilities. 
Thus,  countries  such  as  Venezuela.  Peru, 
Argentina,  Hong  Kong.  Taiwan,  and  the  Re- 
puoilc  of  the  Congo,  which  formerly  consti- 
tuted markeu  for  exports,  are  now  supplying 
much  of  their  own  steel  needs,  and  In  some 
cases  are  even  exporting  small  surpluses. 

2.  Except  for  the  United  States,  major 
steel  exporting  countries  have  traditionally 
maintained  a  two-price  syitem  In  which 
home  market  customers  are  forced  to  subsi- 
d.z?  export  sales  at  dumping  prices  This 
situation  has,  of  course,  been  aggravated  In 
recent  years  by  the  existence  of  substantial 
excess  capacity  In  the  major  steel  producing 
countries,  which  tends  to  Increase  the  pres- 
sure for  expansion  of  export  markets. 

3  The  rapid  trend  toward  p.irlty  of  tech- 
nology and  facilities  among  major  world 
steel  producers,  hence  a  narrowing  In  the  his- 
toric American  advanuge  In  prouuct  quality 
and  productive  efficiency.  Much  of  this  has 
been  a  direct  result  of  U.S.  foreign  economic 
and  technical  assistance. 

4.  The  low  absolute  and  relative  level  of 
U.S.  tariff  rates  on  steel  producu  and  the 
absence  of  nontarlff  trade  barriers  In  the 
United  States  In  contrast  to  their  continued 
existence  abroad. 

This  perh.ips  Is  an  opportune  time  to  men- 
tion briefly  antidumping  and  national  pref- 
erence legislatllon. 

Antidumping  legislation:  Article  VI  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
condemns  duu.plng.  I  believe  that  the  ne- 
gotiators should  urge  that  all  countries 
should  provide  effective  means  of  preventing 
this  unfair  and  disruptive  trade  practice 
and  that  no  concessions  should  be  made 
which   would  weaken  this  principle. 

National  preference  legislation:  The  Fed- 
eral Buy  American  Act  of  March  2,  1933.  Is  a 
statutory  enactment  In  full  force  and  effect 
under  GATT  as  "existing  legislation."  The 
negotiators  from  foreign  countries  may  con- 
tend that  the  United  States  should  agree  to 
relax  the  terms  of  the  American  act.  Our 
negotiators  should  realize  that  other  coun- 
tries have  national  preference  policies,  for- 
mal or  informal,  and  therefore,  should  make 
no  concessions.  This  subject  Is  covered  fully 
In  exhibit  D  of  our  brief. 

U.S.  rates  of  duty  on  steel  mill  products 
are  among  the  lowest  of  all  U.S.  rates  on  In- 
dustrial goods.  For  example,  a  comparison 
of  1961  U.S.  tariff  rates  on  Industrial  goods 
shows  that  steel  products  carry  ad  valorem 
duty  rates  averaging  about  6  percent.  That 
Is  lower  than  any  other  major  product  group 
except  Inorganic  chemicals,  agricultural 
machinery,  and  fertilizers.  Steel  tariff  rates 
are  from  one-half  to  one-third  of  those  of 
other   Industrial   Imports. 

Moreover.  In  steel  trade,  our  tariff  rates  are 
clearly  lower  than  those  of  our  major  com- 
petitors. They  rank  with  the  lowest  averages 
of  duties  on  steel  products  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

At  the  same  time.  It  Is  to  be  borne  In  mind 
that  there  Is  a  significant  difference  In  the 
base  on  which  duties  are  assessed  abroad  as 
compared  with  the  United  States.  The  ad 
valorem  duties  of  the  principal  foreign  coun- 
tries are  Imposed  on  a  cost.  Insurance,  and 
freight  value,  whereas  In  the  case  of  the 
United  States  the  duties  are  based  on  the 
fob.  value  at  the  foreign  point  of  shipment. 
A  recent  study  by  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  shows  that  this  differ- 
ence In  procedure  means  that  countries 
which  levy  on  a  c.l.f.  basis  obtain  an  average 
of  10-percent  Increase  In  their  effective  tariff 
protection   compared   to   the   United   States. 


On  top  of  all  this,  the  Inherent  disadvan- 
tage of  the  United  States  vls-a-vls  the  ECSC 
Is  being  further  compounded  by  the  recent 
move  of  the  high  authority  authorizing  an 
Increase  In  steel  tariff  rates  which  became 
effective  on  February  15.  France  has  already 
raised  lu  duties  and  the  other  countries  are 
expected  to  follow  suit  In  line  with  their 
uadltlonal  policy  of  protecting  the  produc- 
ers of  their  basic  commodities. 

With   respect   to   nontarlff   barriers,   there 
are  a  number  of  practices  In  various  coun- 
wles  which  tend  either  to  limit  their  Imports 
or  to  expand  their  exporu  to  the  detriment 
of    the    U.S    competitive    position    In    world 
markeu.     These   Include   uansactlons  taxes 
and  Import  equalization  taxes,  surcharges  In 
addition  to  tariff  rates.  Import  licensing,  and 
quotas,   foreign   exchange   controls,  customs 
formalities    and    exclusive    supplier    agree- 
menu.  and  the  fact  that  some  market  prac- 
tices prohibited  by  !aw  In  the  United  States 
are  often  condoned  in  some  foreign  countries. 
While  the  Incidence  of  these  barriers  varies 
widely  from  country  to  country,  the  indus- 
trialized nations  generally  are  freer  of  such 
barriers  than  are  the  developing  countries 
But   many    Industlallzed   countries  do   have 
effective  devices  for  limiting  Imports.    Japan 
from  time  to  time  has  invoked  standby  Im- 
port licenses  and  foreign  exchange  controls 
to  curb  Imports      Transactions,  or  equaliza- 
tion, taxes  are  widely  used  in  Western  Europe 
This  drastically  affects  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  countries  like  the  United  States  which 
depend  less  on  such  Indirect  taxes  on  sales 
and   more  on  direct  taxes  on   personal  and 
corporate    net    income.      Present    European 
practice  Is  to  levy  such  uxes  on  imports,  and 
rebate  them  on  exports 

U.S.  producers  are  affected  significantly  In 
three  ways,  by  the  Impact  of  such  taxes: 
(1)  In  US  sales  to  these  countries;  (2)  In 
competition  with  their  products  In  "third 
country"  markets;  and  (3)  In  competition 
with  imports  from  those  countries  in  the 
U.S.  domestic  market. 

In  my  view,  rates  of  duty  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated meaningfully  from  the  additional  bar- 
riers to  trade,  such  as  the  transactions,  turn- 
over, and  equalization  taxes  of  our  main 
European  competitors.  Commercially,  these 
barriers  together  constitute  a  governmentally 
determined  "cost  of  entry"  which  Is  weighted 
against  the  American  steel  producer. 

So  long  as  foreign  producers  of  steel  stand 
securely  behind  a  barrier  comprised  of  tariffs 
plus  Intangible — but  nonetheless  very  real — 
obstacles  to  entry,  e.g..  protracted  delays  In 
processing  clearances.  Import  quotas,  ex- 
change control,  etc..  they  have  the  economic 
wherewithal  for  continuing  to  dump  In  the 
virtually  unsheltered  U.S.  markets.  There 
Is  no  question  but  that  such  protection  pro- 
vides a  particularly  powerful  subsidy  for 
dumping  raids  on  the  U.S.  market. 

I  respectfully  submit.  It  Is  readily  ap- 
parent that  further  reductions  of  US. 
rates  of  duty  on  any  steel  products  could 
only  result  In  the  encouragement  of  further 
expansion  of  foreign  capacity  and  In  more 
damage  to  the  welfare  of  American  steel 
producers  and  their  employees,  and  to  heavy 
longrun  penalties  to  the  American  economy 
as  a  whole. 

We  know  that  the  US.  Government  is  prin- 
cipally concerned  with  the  Impact  of  In- 
ternational trade  on  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position  and  unemployment  in  the 
United  States.  The  American  steel  Industry 
is  equally  concerned.  We  submit  that  both 
these  factors  are  present  equally,  no  matter 
the  size  of  company  or  the  current  status  of 
the  proflt-and-loss  statements  of  the  mem- 
ber companies  of  the  Industry,  large  and 
small. 

The  United  States  had  an  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  trade  In  steel  mill  products  amount- 
ing to  $170  million  In  1963,  Five  years 
earlier  we  had  a  favorable  balance  of  $355 
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million,  a  difference  in  our  payments  posi- 
tion of  over  half  a  billion  dollars. 

Concerning  employment,  steelworkers  com- 
prise an  important  part  of  the  total  labor 
force  In  cities  like  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  Youngs- 
town.  Ohio,  and  Gary,  Ind..  and  represent  the 
bulk  of  workers  in  such  steel  towns  as  Beth- 
lehem. Pa,.  Mlddletown,  Ohio.  Fontana. 
Calif.,  and  many  others. 

In  summary.  I  would  like  to  make  four 
points: 

1.  The  major  objective  of  the  negotiations 
should  be  to  seek  a  large  expansion  of  trade 
while  avoiding  undue  hardships  to  partic- 
ular Industries  and  workers. 

2.  American  steel  producers  find  them- 
seUes  at  a  great  and  increasing  disadvantage 
in  meeting  foreign  competition  at  home  and 
in  world  markets. 

3.  Because  of  the  continuing  growth  in 
the  excess  of  steel  supply  over  demand 
abroad,  there  Is  no  basis  for  expecting  early 
improvement  in  this  position  of  U.S,  pro- 
ducers. 

4.  And,  finally,  American  producers  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  compete  on  a 
basis  of  equality.  This  calls  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  foreign  tariffs,  the  removal  or  low- 
ering of  nontarlff  trade  barriers,  and  the 
elimination  of  destructive  and  unfair  com- 
petitive practices.  If  these  reasonable  ob- 
jectives are  not  attainable  by  f-Mr  negotia- 
tors, the  United  States  should  not  offer  steel 
products  for  tariff  reductions  at  the  GATT 
negotiations.  This  would  still  leave  substan- 
tial inequities  for  which  correction  should 
continue  to  be  sought. 

We  realize  that  the  upcoming  Kennedy 
round  of  negotiations  will  be  one  link  in  a 
long  chain  of  conferences  which  over  the 
years  we  hope,  as  you  do.  will  develop  what 
our  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute  resolu- 
t'on  previously  quoted  calls  "a  free  and  grow- 
ing two-way  International  trade  for  this 
country."  We  are  determined  that  st^el  will 
be  a  strong  and  substantial  contributor  to 
the  growth  of  U.S.  exports. 

We  pledge  our  assistance  In  developing 
the  Government's  policy  on  International 
trade.  To  this  end.  we  respectfully  suggest 
that  you  accept  our  proposal  to  provide  a 
permanent  corps  of  Industry  advisers  to  you 
and  to  any  other  agency  of  our  Government, 
not  only  for  these  negotlaUons,  but  for  the 
future  as  well. 

Testimont     of     Lkslh     B.     Worthinoton, 
PRESiDEhfT.    UNrrtD    Statbs    Steel    Corp.. 
PrrrsBUPGH.  Pa.,  Before  the  Trade  Infor- 
mation Committee,  Oftice  of  the  Special 
Representative    for    Trade    Negotiations. 
Executive  Office  or  the  President.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  February  19,  1964 
My  name  Is  Leslie  B.  Worthington  and  I 
am  president  of  United  States  Steel  Corp., 
625    William    Penn    Place,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
I  welcome  this  chance  to  discuss  with  you 
the  opportunities  and  obstacles  which  I  be- 
lieve confront  our  Government  and  the  steel 
Industry   in    achieving   further   freedom    of 
world  trade. 

In  our  company,  we  believe  In  free  trade 
under  equally  fair  ccwnpetltlve  conditions. 
We  recognize,  however,  that  unfair  and  de- 
structive trade  practices,  such  as  dumping, 
must  be  eliminated  before  free  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign  nations 
In  steel  products  can  be  realized. 

Given  a  competitive  climate  that  Is  fair 
to  all,  we  believe  we  can  succespfully  meet 
the  serious  competitive  problems  that  now 
face  us  In  markets  abroad  and  at  home;  but 
such  a  climate  In  steel  m'll  products  simply 
does  not  exist  in  the  world  today. 

To  ke»p  our  products  comoetltlve  is  our 
reFponslblllty  as  a  steel  producer.  But  to 
keep  a  competitive  cl'mate  that  Is  fair  is 
something  that  only  Oovernment  can  do. 
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Thus,  the  representatives  of  our  Govern- 
ment at  the  trade  negotiations  should  seek 
voluntary  agreement  that  will  eliminate  un- 
fair methods  which  restrict  and  impede 
competition  and  will,  at  the  same  time,  en- 
covu-age  constructive  practices  that  will  pro- 
mote world  trade. 

Only  our  Government  Is  In  a  position  to 
eliminate  destructive  trade  practices  In  steel 
products;  and  we  would  think  that  Govern- 
ment would  undertake  to  do  this,  not  alone 
because  in  this  country  we  believe  in  fair 
competition,  but  also  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  domestic  Industry  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  United  States. 

The  Importance  of  a  vital  steel  Industry 
to  our  Nation  in  wartime  has  been  very  well 
demonstrated  on  three  occasions  during  my 
lifetime.  The  importance  of  the  industry  to 
our  national  economy  in  peacetime  can.  I 
believe,  be  demonstrated  by  reference  to  a 
very  few  representative  data. 

There  are  more  than  500.000  employees  of 
the  American  steel  Industry  engaged  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  steel  mill 
products.  Many  thousands  more  are  em- 
ployed in  the  mining,  processing,  and  trans- 
portation of  raw  materials.  In  the  fabrication 
of  the  mill  products  and  In  related  Industries, 
The  payrolls  of  the  American  steel  pro- 
ducers In  1963  exceeded  $4  billion. 

There  are  steel  plants  in  some  300  different 
communities  in  this  coimtry  and  each  of 
them  contributes  to  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  conununity  in  which  it  is  located. 

Taxss  paid  by  the  steel  companies  in  1962 
to  local.  State,  and  Federal  governments  ex- 
ceeded the  siun  of  their  net  profits  and 
amounted  to  more  than  $743  million. 

During  the  post-World  War  II  period  the 
American  steel  Industry  has  averaged  nearly 
$1  billion  a  year  in  capital  expenditures. 
Such  expenditures  in  1964  are  expected  to 
reach  $lVi  billion. 

ijteel  mill  products  are  the  raw  material 
for  a  host  of  manufacturing  industries  In 
the  United  States.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  nearly  one-third  of  total  man-hours  in 
manufacturing  are  devoted  to  the  further 
fabricating  of  steel  mill  products  into  end- 
use  articles. 

That  a  healthy  and  progressive  steel  In- 
dustry Is  essential  to  the  economy  and  de- 
fense of  this  country  cannot.  I  believe,  be 
seriously  questioned. 

No  doubt  our  Goverrunent  has  a  consid- 
erable stake  in  the  well-being  of  the  steel 
Industry  and,  because  that  well-being  is  now 
under  serious  challenge — and  under  cir- 
cumstances with  which  only  our  Govern- 
ment can  cope — I  be'ie'-e  the  problem  should 
be  made  clear  at  this  time. 

These  circumstances  actually  arise  out  of 
the  tremendous  postwar,  worldwide  growth 
In  steel  production.  Table  30  of  the  brief 
we  have  filed  with  the  Committee  shows  that 
In  1930.  25  nat'ons  produced  steel  and.  of 
the  total  production  of  100  million  ingot 
tons,  the  United  States  produced  about  44 
percent. 

Following  the  end  of  World  War  II— in 
1946 — 30  nations  were  producing  steel  and 
the  United  States  produced  about  54  percent 
of  it.  However,  16  years  later — in  1962 — 55 
nations  were  producing  steel  and,  out  of 
nearly  395  million  tons  of  steel  ingots  poured 
in  that  year,  the  United  States  produced 
Just  under  25  percent. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  1965,  71  nations 
will  be  producing  steel  and  many  of  the 
newcomers  can  be  expected  to  add  to  the 
chaos  that  exists  In  the  export  markets  of 
the  world. 

Since  the  close  of  World  War  IT,  our  Gov- 
ernment has  provided  the  money  to  build, 
modernize,  or  expand  179  different  foreign 
steel  plants.  According  to  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  Au^st  22.  1963.  this  money 
has  reached  the  astonishing  total  of  $1,736 


million.  By  way  of  contrast,  the  American 
steel  producer  has  been  able  to  expand  and 
improve  his  own  steel  mill  facilities  through 
his  ability  to  pay  his  own  way — and  without 
direct  help  of  any  kind  from  his  Govern- 
ment. 

The  view  is  sometimes  expressed  that  at 
least  some  of  the  nations  which  have  built 
or  are  planning  steel  plants  could  better  In- 
vest In  agriculture  or  other  development 
that  would  contribute  more  significantly  to 
the  improvement  of  the  living  standards  of 
their  people.  However  this  may  be.  the  fact 
remains  that  many  nations  continue  to  be 
successful  in  raising  the  large  sums  neces- 
sary for  the  Installation  or  expansion  of 
steel  plants — notwithstanding  that  the 
plants  now  in  operation  around  the  world, 
to  say  nothing  of  plants  now  building  or  in 
the  planning  stage,  have  the  capacity  to  pro- 
duce steel  far  in  excess  of  the  world's  pres- 
ent requirements. 

It  Is  this  foreign  steel  excess  capacity  and 
Its  utilization  to  flood  world  markets  with 
dumped  steel  that  has  created  the  problem 
which  I  believe  must  be  the  concern  of  our 
Government. 

It  seems  to  be  true  that,  in  every  foreign 
country  which  has  a  steel  Industry,  the  gov- 
ernment assists  in  building  an  export  trade. 
Such  assistance  would  account  for  the  prac- 
tice that  appears  generally  to  be  followed 
In  foreign  nations  of  operating  steel  mills  so 
as  to  earn  foreign  exchange,  to  bring  the 
export-Import  trade  Into  balance  and  to 
serve  other  political  considerations. 

In  the  major  foreign  steel-producing  na- 
tions, the  requirements  of  the  domestic  mar- 
ket are  generally  supplied  at  prices  which 
the  steel  producers  Jointly  seek  to  stabilize — 
usually  with  the  aid  of  their  government. 
Since  there  Is  an  excess  of  steel-oroduclng 
capacity  In  these  nations,  the  remaining  pro- 
duction, not  absorbed  In  the  domestic  mar- 
ket, is  then  dumped  in  the  export  market 
at  whatever  prices  It  will  bring.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  the  foreign  steel  producer  is  able 
to  cover  his  fixed  charges  out  of  his  domestic 
sales,  he  is  then  in  a  position  to  price  his 
export  sales  on  his  incremental  costs.  By 
marketing  his  excess  production  in  this  way, 
he  Is  able  to  utilize  a  labor  force  which  either 
the  law  or  local  practice  causes  him  to  main- 
tain, regardless  of  the  need  for  their  serv- 
ices; and  he  is  also  able  to  earn  foreign 
exchange  for  his  government,  and  to  serve 
his  own  financial  interests  in  the  bargain. 

In  many  of  the  smaller  countries,  heavy 
capital  investment  in  modern  steelmaking 
equipment,  lack  of  domestic  or  other  eco-  « 
nomlcal  sources  of  raw  materials,  Inefficient 
labor  and  other  costly  operations  would  In- 
dicate that  serious  losses  must  be  incurred 
on  sales  in  export  but,  nevertheless,  politi- 
cal considerations  seem  to  dictate  that  this 
policy  t>e  followed. 

These  attitudes,  policies,  and  practices  on 
the  part  of  foreign  steelmakers  and  their 
governments.  Including  the  willingness  of 
governments  to  subsidize  exports,  are  reflect- 
ed in  the  steel  export  markets  of  today.  As 
the  volume  of  export  offerings  has  continued 
to  increase,  competition  for  available  busi- 
ness has  become  more  and  more  intense. 
Under  these  circumstances,  prices  on  steel 
products  exported  to  the  United  States  and 
to  non-steel-oroducing  nations  have  been 
driven  to  levels  that  reflect  the  predatory  and 
destructive  competitive  practices  that  are 
prevalent  among  exporters. 

We  in  United  States  Steel  believe  that  it  is 
good  business  to  treat  all  of  our  customers 
alike,  both  large  and  small.  For  this  reason, 
we  Dubllsh  prices  f.o.b,  mill  on  our  steel  mill 
products  and  quote  these  prices  to  each  of 
our  customers.  We  reduce  our  prices  both  at 
the  mill  and  at  delivery  points  to  meet  lowr 
prices  quoted  by  our  domestic  comp«»t'.tor8 
in  competitive  areas  when  we  believe  this  is 
the  sound  thing  to  do  and  when  such  action 
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Is  consistent  with  our  practice  of  treating  all 
of  our  customers  In  an  even-handed  fashion 

My  company  has  on  a  few  occasions  at- 
tempted to  meet  the  Indiscriminate  prices 
quoted  In  the  United  States  by  the  Importers 
of  foreign  steel.  We  found — as  we  lowered 
our  price — that  the  price  on  the  foreign  steel 
was  reduced  correspondingly.  Of  course, 
this  Is  the  characteristic  of  the  dumping 
price — that  It  will  be  lowered  In  whatever 
amount  Is  necessary  to  take  the  business 
away  from  the  domestic  supplier. 

Any  overall  effort  to  meet  dumping  prices 
could  foreseeably  end  In  disaster  for  any 
private  company  that  Is  operating  In  a  free 
competitive  economy.  And  we  have  not  yet 
found  It  advisable  to  attempt  to  meet  on  a 
customer-by-customer  basis  the  dumping 
prices  which  are  being  quoted  on  Imported 
steel  in  the  United  States.  We  are  fully 
aware  that  the  latter  practice  would  work  to 
the  disadvantage  of  those  of  our  customers 
who  prefer  to  buy  domestic  products — even 
though  the  price  Is  higher  than  the  prices 
quoted  on  foreign  steel — as  well  as  those  of 
our  customers  who  are  not  In  a  position  to 
buy  all  or  even  a  substantial  part  of  their 
requirements  from  Importers. 

My  company  tries  to  sell  regularly  In  the 
home  markets  of  other  steel -producing  na- 
tions where  prices  are  stable  and  are  not 
much  different  from  our  own  domestic  prices. 
However.  In  the  non-steel-produclng  foreign 
nations  of  the  world,  It  would  be  necessary 
that  we  meet  dumping  prices  If  we  were  to  be 
successful  In  selling  our  products.  To  un- 
dertake to  do  so  would,  we  think,  favor 
consumers  abroad  to  the  marked  disadvan- 
tage of  our  domestic  customers. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  continue  this  even- 
handed  badls  of  selling  our  products  because 
we  believe  It  Is  Important  that  we  contribute 
aa  much  as  possible  to  the  ability  of  each 
of  our  customers  to  maintain  a  healthy  com- 
petitive position  In  the  markets  In  which  he 
sells  his  products.  A  good  many  of  them 
compete  successfully  In  the  sale  abroad  of 
their  products  made  of  steel,  as  well  as  com- 
peting with  each  other  in  their  own  markets 
In  this  country.  The  United  States  has  a 
favorable  export  balance  of  trade  In  capital 
equipment  and  consumer  durable  goods 
manufactured  from  steel.  One  of  the  factors 
making  this  possible  Is  that  the  manufac- 
txirers  of  these  products  In  the  United  States 
are  able  to  buy  their  steel  from  domestic 
•teel  producers  at  prices  which  compare  fav- 
orably with  the  prices  paid  by  their  foreign 
competitors  in  other  major  steel  producing 
countries. 

With  many  nations  now  striving  for  the 
creation  or  further  expansion  of  steelmak- 
Ing  facilities,  our  problem  Is  becoming  more 
and  more  aggravated  with  the  flooding  of 
export  markets.  This  Is  particularly  true  of 
our  own  coastal  markets.  In  these  markets, 
steel  products  have  been  sold  at  constantly 
declining  (N-lces  as  cutthroat  competition 
from  an  ever  Increasing  number  of  steel  pro- 
ducing nations  has  forced  them  down. 

As  to  Russia  and  the  other  Red  bloc  coun- 
tries, It  Is  very  likely  true  that  they  have  It 
In  their  power  to  enter  any  foreign  market. 
Including  the  United  States,  on  a  basis  that 
would  threaten  the  collapse  of  the  domestic 
Industry. 

The  chaotic  price  competition  In  the  world 
export  steel  trade,  as  reflected  In  the  pricing 
of  exports  of  steel  mill  products  to  the 
United  States,  has  created  a  problem  which 
can  only  be  described  as  critical.  We  be- 
lieve In  free  trade  under  equally  fair  competi- 
tive conditions.  Such  fair  competitive  con- 
ditions simply  do  not  exist  In  the  steel  export 
markets  of  the  world  today. 

History  bears  out  the  view  that  the  sup- 
pression of  unfair  competitive  practices  In 


no  way  hinders  or  stifles  the  flow  of  free 
trade  in  any  market — ^lomestlc  or  foreign — 
quite  the  contrary  If  sUndards  of  fair  com- 
petition could  be  established  in  world  trade 
in  steel  products,  they  woulc.  I  believe,  prove 
a  far  greater  stimulus  to  such  trade  than  any 
adjustments  that  are  possible  In  the  existing 
tariffs  of  the  steel  producing  nations. 

It  Is  our  recommendation,  as  stated  In  our 
brief  that  rates  of  duty  and  nontarlff  trade 
barriers  saoula  be  considered  Jointly  in  rela- 
tion to  their  overall  Impact  on  International 
trade  In  steel  mill  products.  In  this  con- 
nection, both  duties  and  nontarlff  trade  bar- 
riers imposed  by  other  nations  on  Imports 
from  the  United  States  snould  be  compared 
with  the  duties  and  nontarlff  trade  barriers 
imposed  by  the  United  States  on  steel  Im- 
ports fro.n  such  other  nations.  Adjustments 
should  then  be  negotiated  which  will  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  to  the  American  steel 
producer  and  to  the  steel  producers  of  other 
nations  to  compete  In  world  markets  on  a 
fair  basis  of  equality.  Furtnermore.  unfair 
and  destructive  trade  practices,  such  as 
dumping,  must  be  eliminated  before  free 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
nations  In  steel  products  can  be  realized. 
If  these  objectives  cannot  be  accomplished, 
then  steel  mul  products  should  be  piaced  on 
the  US.  reserve  list.  In  addition.  If  other 
nations  should  Increase  their  rates  of  duty 
or  Increase  or  Impose  other  levies  or  barriers 
on  steel  Imports  from  the  United  States,  tnen 
the  U  S.  rates  of  duty  shou.d  be  increased 
correspondingly.     Thank  you. 


TXSTIMONT  or  HXNKT  J.  WALLACE,  ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE Vice  Phesident,  Commeeciai.. 
United  States  Steel  Cobp.,  Pins- 
BLRCH.  Pa.,  Before  the  U.S.  Tarut  Com- 
mission, Washington.  D.C.  February  20, 
1964 

My  name  Is  Henry  J,  Wallace  and  I  am 
administrative  vice  president,  commercial,  of 
United  States  Steel  Corp,  525  William 
Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Until  January  1  of  this  year.  I  was  presi- 
dent of  National  Tube  Division  of  United 
States  Steel.  Upon  tne  consolidation  of  that 
division  with  tne  other  steel  producing  divi- 
sions of  my  company.  I  transferred  to  my 
present  position. 

During  my  years  of  service  with  National 
Tube  Division,  first  In  the  sales  department 
Where  on  August  1.  1950.  I  became  vice  presi- 
dent In  charge  of  sales,  and  then,  starting 
February  1.  1960.  as  president  of  the  division. 
I  either  sold  or  was  responsible  for  the  sale 
of  our  pipe  and  other  tubular  products  In 
competition  with  foreign  products.  Because 
of  my  firsthand  experience.  I  was  selected 
by  my  company  to  appear  today  before  yotir 
Commission. 

Prior  to  the  hearing,  I  handed  to  your 
secretary.  Mr  Bent,  several  copies  of  my 
testimony  to  which  there  Is  attached  a  list 
of  steel  mill  products.  This  list  shows  the 
TSUS  numbers,  the  US,  rates  of  duty,  and 
the  volume  of  Imports  during  1962.  and  the 
first  6  months  of  1963.  for  each  TSUS  Item. 
I  understand  that  a  copy  of  my  testimony 
with  the  appended  list  of  steel  mill  products 
has  been  placed  before  each  of  you. 

If  you  care  to  refer  to  the  list  of  products, 
you  win  note  that  the  rates  of  duty  vary 
considerably  from  product  to  produ:t.  be- 
tween different  sizes  of  the  same  product, 
and  for  carbon  and  alloy  products.  The 
percentage  rates  apply  to  ad  valorem  values, 
which  are  fob,  foreign  port  and  In  all  cases 
lower  than  the  delivered  price  In  the  United 
States  The  volume  of  imports  also  var  es 
greatly  from  product  to  product,  and  within 
the  general  product  category. 

You  will  see  that  the  four  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts   that   have   been    Imported   in   greatest 


volume  carry  very  different  rates  of  duty 
They  are  concrete  reinforcing  bars,  which 
carry  an  Import  duty  of  8.5  percent  ad  valor- 
em; wire  rods  with  Import  duties  on  the  two 
largest  volume  Items  of  one-tenth  of  a  cent 
and  one-quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound,  re- 
spectively, which  are  the  equivalent  of  2.9 
and  5,1  percent  ad  valorem;  welded  standard 
pipe,  which  carries  a  duty  of  three-tenths 
of  a  cent  per  pound,  equivalent  to  4  5  ad 
valorem;  and  structural  shapes  three  Inches 
and  over  with  a  duty  to  only  one-tenth  of 
a  cent  per  pound.  Total  Imports  of  these 
four  products  during  1963  are  estimated  at 
544.000  tons  of  reinforcing  bars,  or  about  17 
percent  of  the  total  U.S.  market;  801,000 
tons  of  wire  rods,  equal  to  almost  40  percent 
of  the  total  market;  670,000  tons  of  welded 
standard  pipe,  over  27  percent  of  the  total 
U.S.  market;  and  544.000  tons  of  structural 
shapes,  or  about  10  percent  of  the  total  U.S. 
market. 

Then  there  are  the  very  Important  flat 
rolled  products.  Carbon  plate  ImporU  rose 
from  37.000  tons  In  1961  to  an  estimated 
275.000  tons  In  1963.  and  the  majority  of 
the  Items  In  this  category  carry  a  duty  of 
8  percent  ad  valorem.  The  bulk  of  hot 
rolled  sheet  Imports  also  have  an  8-percent 
rate  of  duty  and  Imports  rose  from  53.008 
tons  In  1961  to  an  estimated  360.000  tons 
In  1963;  most  cold  rolled  sheet  Imports  have 
an  ad  valorem  rate  of  8  percent,  plus  one- 
tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound,  and  1963  Im- 
ports are  estimated  at  170,000  tons— up  from 
5,000  tons  In  1961;  galvanized  sheets  have  a 
rate  of  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound,  plus 
8  percent  ad  valorem,  and  1963  Imports  are 
estimated  at  209,000  tons,  compared  with 
54,000  tons  In  1961.  Tlnplate  ImporU  have 
a  rate  of  duty  of  eight-tenths  of  a  cent  per 
pound,  and  Imports  grew  from  15,000  tons 
In  1961  to  83,000  tons  In  1963.  The  sharp 
rise  In  Imports  of  each  of  these  flat  rolled 
products,  which  have  moderate  rates  of  duty, 
are  a  cause  of  real  anxiety  among  domestic 
steel  producers. 

By  way  of  contrast,  there  are  some  prod- 
ucts with  low  rates  of  duty  which  have  not 
yet  been  exported  by  foreign  steel  producers 
to  the  United  States  In  significant  volume. 
Examples  are  sheet  piling,  dutiable  at  one- 
tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound,  with  Imports  for 
1963  estimated  at  14,500  tons;  railroad  rails 
and  track  accessories,  which  carry  a  duty  of 
one-twentieth  of  a  cent  and  one-eighth  cent 
per  pound,  respectively,  with  1963  Imports 
estimated  at  10,760  tons;  and  railroad  wheels 
and  axles,  dutiable  at  four-tenths  and  three- 
tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  respectively,  with 
1963  Imports  estimated  at  900  tons. 

The  list  of  steel  mill  products  also  shows 
a  number  of  products  having  moderate  Im- 
port duties  that  have  not  yet  entered  the 
United  States  in  any  significant  quan- 
tity. And  then  there  are  some  high-duty 
Items  that  show  inconsequential  Imports. 
Clad  plates  carry  the  highest  duty  rate  of 
any  of  the  steel  mill  products — 24  percent 
ad  valorem — and  Imports  for  the  last  2  years 
were  less  than  500  tons.  Coated  strip  has  a 
19  percent  ad  valorem  equivalent  rate  and 
few  Imports. 

At  the  other  extreme.  Is  a  free  list  Item — 
barbed  wire — which  has  been  Imported  In 
this  country  In  heavy  volume  for  a  good 
many  years.  During  the  past  few  years,  im- 
ports have  supplied  In  the  neighborhood  of 
50  percent  of  the  total  American  market. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  measure  for  the 
Commission  the  probable  economic  effects 
of  the  modification  of  any  of  these  rates  of 
duty  on  the  Amer'can  producers  of  the 
various  products.  This  would  require  more 
Information  than  we  are  In  a  position  to 
obtain  about  the  domestic  companies  that 
manufacture  and  distribute  the  various  steel 
mill  products.     However,  several  sound  con- 


clusions can  be  drawn  from  what  we  do  know 
of  the  steel  Import  situation. 

First.  I  would  like  to  describe  briefly  the 
trend  of  steel  Imports  Into  this  country. 

As  comoetltlon  has  Increased  between  for- 
eign exporters  In  the  common  garden  variety 
of  products — such  as  welded  standard  pipe, 
reinforcing  bars,  and  wire  rods — the  foreign 
steel  producers  have  moved  Into  markets  for 
the  higher  quality  and  more  sophisticated 
products.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  ex- 
tremely sharp  upturn  during  the  past  2  years 
In  the  Imoorts  of  carbon  steel  plates,  sheet 
and  strip  products,  and  tin  mill  products, 
and  some  stainless  steel  products,  particu- 
larly from  Japan.  Obviously,  foreign  pro- 
ducers are  not  abandoning  their  markets  for 
any  steel  product  In  the  United  States. 
Rather,  they  appear  to  be  seeking  to  expand 
their  markets  in  this  country  to  Include  the 
whole  range  of  steel  mill  products. 

Accordingly,  the  question  as  to  whether 
anv  u  8.  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  a  steel 
mill  product  should  be  reduced  may  prop- 
erly be  examined  In  the  light  of  the  ability 
on  the  part  of  foreign  steel  producers  to 
continue  to  penetrate  more  and  more  of  our 
markets  In  an  ever-Increasing  volume. 

We  are  regarded  here  In  the  United  State* 
by  other  steel-producing  countries  as  the 
world's  majc»-  steel  export  market.  This  Is 
so  because  we  are  consuming  approx'mately 
35  percent  of  all  the  steel  that  Is  produced 
outside  Russia  and  the  satellite  countries 
and  an  exporter  can  now  command  whatever 
volume  of  business  he  wants  If  he  is  willing 
to  sell  In  the  United  States  at  whatever  price 
he  Is  able  to  get.  As  our  foreign  competitors 
see  It — whether  they  are  In  Eurc^e,  Japan. 
Canada.  Mexico.  Australia.  South  Africa  or 
elsewhere — the  U.S.  market  should  absorb  an 
Increasing  proportion  each  year  of  the  world 
ex{x>rt  market.  Now,  the  proportion  of  our 
market  which  Imports  can  be  expected  to 
preempt — unless  our  Government  acts  to 
establish  fair  competitive  market  condi- 
tions— can  be  forecast  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  trend  of  Imports — from  3,163.000  tons 
In  1961  to  6,5  million  tons  In  1963.  The 
potential  Increase  In  Imports  can  also  be 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  vast  ex- 
pansion that  has,  and  Is  taking  place  In  the 
world's  Rteelmaklng  capacity. 

In  1930  only  25  nations  produced  steel  and 
output  was  about  100  million  tons.  By  1946. 
30  nations  were  producing  steel  and  output 
had  Increased  to  124  million  tons.  The  end 
of  World  War  II  sli^naled  a  vast  steel  expan- 
sion program  throughout  the  world  and 
much  of  this  expansion  was  financed  directly 
with  funds  furnished  by  the  U.S,  Govern- 
ment. The  U.S.  steel  producers  also  expanded 
their  plants  at  an  unprecedented  rate,  but 
with  their  own  resources  and  without  direct 
governmental  help.  By  1962,  55  nations  were 
producing  steel  and  world  steel  production 
had  reached  395  million  Ingot  tons.  How- 
ever, the  US.  share  of  world  production  had 
slipped  from  44  percent  In  1930  to  an  esti- 
mated 26  percent  in  1963. 

It  is  expected  that  by  1965  there  will  be 
71  different  nations  producing  steel. 

As  each  new  nation  builds  steel  capacity. 
Its  Internal  market  is  usually  closed  to  fur- 
ther Imports  of  such  steel  mill  products  as 
It  produces.  The  purpose  of  building  a  steel 
mill  Is  to  supply  the  domestic  markets  and. 
In  order  to  fupply  It  at  a  profit,  that  market 
must  be  Isolated  from  world  exoort  prices. 
Since  the  domestic  market  seldom  can  con- 
sume the  total  output  of  the  new  mill,  the 
surplus  production  Is  added  to  the  volume 
formerly  Imported  In  seeking  new  export 
markets.  This  means  principally  the  United 
Stites.  Our  market  Is  not  only  the  largest 
and  richest  of  all,  but  It  is  also  without  trade 
barriers  except  the  Import  duties  that  have, 
since  the  Tariff  Act  oX  1030,  been  greatly  re- 


duced In  successive  negotiations  of  reciprocal 
trade  treaties  and,  during  recent  years,  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Most  foreign  steel  producing  nations  are 
still  expanding  their  steelmaklng  facilities 
and  most  of  them  are  already  equipped  to 
make  steel  In  quantities  far  beyond  their 
domestic  requirements.  A  considerable  part 
of  this  expansion  Is  reported  to  be  for  planned 
exportation  to  the  United  States.  Thus,  we 
should  expect  that  foreign  exporters  will 
make  every  effort  further  to  Increase  their 
already  huge  markets  in  this  country.  As 
a  part  of  this  effort,  their  representatives  at 
Geneva  are  said  to  be  prepared  to  seek  fur- 
ther concessions  In  rates  of  duty  and  modi- 
fication or  repeal  of  our  Antidumping  and 
Buy- American  Acts. 

Next,  with  respect  to  some  of  the  condi- 
tions, causes  and  effects  of  competition  be- 
tween the  foreign  and  domestic  steel  Indus- 
tries which  are  brought  Into  question  under 
section  221(c)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962 : 

I  should  first  say  that  the  general  level  of 
domestic  market  prices  on  steel  mill  products 
is  about  the  same  in  each  of  the  major  steel 
producing  nations.  The  prices  which  our 
domestic  customers  pay  for  most  products 
do  not  differ  significantly  from  the  prices 
paid  by  domestic  consumers  In  Europe  and 
Japan.  Carbon  steel  plates  are  a  standard 
commodity  In  most  steel  producing  coun- 
tries. Our  published  price  at  the  mill  on  a 
common  grade  and  size  of  plate  Is  $6.02  per 
hundredweight  after  cash  discount.  The 
equivalent  figure  for  England  Is  $5,625  and 
for  Japan  $5.80.  For  the  other  principal 
countries,  the  figure  Includes  the  national 
excise  tax  and  for  Germany  It  Is  $6,208;  for 
France  It  U  $6,988  and  for  Canada  It  Is  $5.99. 

The  foreign  steel  producers  who  enter  the 
U.S.  market  offer  nothing  that  Is  not  avail- 
able In  quantity  from  domestic  steel  produc- 
ers. They  offer  no  superior  physical  prop- 
erties, no  closer  tolerances,  no  special  fea- 
tures, no  Increased  usefulness,  and  make  no 
claims  for  their  product  except  that  It  Is 
manufactured  to  meet  American  specifica- 
tions. Their  present  method  of  marketing 
steel  products  Inside  the  United  States  is 
by  underprlclng  the  domestic  producer  In 
whatever  amount  Is  necessary  to  take  the 
customer's  order. 

Such  foreign  steel  producers  do  not  pre- 
tend to  offer  to  their  own  domestic  cus- 
tomers prices  which  would  reflect  the  same 
net  return  as  they  receive  from  sales  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  true  for  two  reasons. 
First,  it  is  unlikely  that  they  could  survive 
by  selling  their  products  at  home  at  the  same 
net  return  they  receive  from  their  sales  in 
the  United  States.  Second,  their  traditional 
method  of  marketing  steel  mill  products  is 
to  maintain  stable  prices  In  their  domestic 
markets,  where  almost  all  of  them  sell  the 
bulk  of  their  production,  and  then  sell  their 
surplus  output,  based  on  their  incremental 
costs,  at  whatever  prices  they  can  obtain. 

In  considering  the  consequences  of  fur- 
ther reductions  in  steel  duties,  the  Commis- 
sion should.  I  believe,  accept  the  fact  that 
reductions  in  rates  have  In  the  past  brought 
about  an  increased  Inflow  of  imported  steel 
and  should  be  expected  to  do  so  to  an  even 
greater  degree  In  the  future.  In  my  view, 
steel  Imports  are  now  excessive  and  have  al- 
ready caused  serious  damage  to  our  economy 
in  those  respects  that  are  prescribed  in  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act. 

An  estimate  of  the  damaging  effects  on 
the  American  econcMny  of  the  importation 
in  1963  of  5.5  million  tons  of  steel  products 
may  be  drawn  from  the  benefits  that  would 
have  derived  from  the  production  of  this 
quantity  of  steel  in  the  United  States.  This 
tonnage  would  have  generated  between  three- 


quarters  to  $1  billion  in  steel  company  reve- 
nues. In  addition  the  production  of  this 
tonnage  would  have  provided  employment 
equivalent  to  some  48.000  additional  work- 
ers to  produce  and  sell  the  steel.  The  added 
payrolls  and  benefits  to  these  workers  alone 
would  have  amounted  to  as  much  as  $400 
million.  The  added  pasrrolls  would  have  been 
spent  by  employees  in  the  steel  producing 
communities  throughout  the  Nation  and 
this  would  have  a  multiplying  effect  on  the 
economy. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  the  whole  employ- 
ment story  since  the  steel  companies  would 
have  purchased  hu-^dreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars In  additional  goods  and  services  from 
their  suppliers  who  in  turn  would  have  pro- 
vided a  substantial  number  of  Jobs  and  pay- 
rolls which  would  have  benefited  both  na- 
tional and  local  economies. 

The  beneficial  effect  on  employment  and 
the  consequent  benefits  to  local  and  national 
business  would  have  also  generated  addi- 
tional revenues  to  local.  State,  and  Federal 
taxing  authorities.  Employees  would  have 
paid  additional  sales,  excise,  payroll  and  In- 
come taxes  to  local.  State,  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments and  the  steel  companies  and  their 
suppliers  would  also  have  paid  out  millions 
of  dollars  In  various  taxes,  such  as  State  and 
Federal  unemployment,  sales  and  Income 
taxes. 

The  total  Investment  In  plants  and  equip- 
ment according  to  the  American  Iron  & 
Steel  Institute  was  $19.5  billion  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1962.  Additional  Investment  In 
1964  Is  estimated  at  $lVi  billion.  To  the 
extent  that  such  facilities  cannot  be  used  in 
steel  production  at  the  normal  rate  for  which 
they  were  designed  and  built,  capital  invest- 
ment then  becomes  idle  and  cannot  other- 
wise  be   employed. 

Thus,  every  additional  ton  of  Imported 
steel  that  is  admitted  into  our  markets 
through  further  reduction  of  duties  means 
additional  unemployment,  further  loss  of 
productivity  and  availability  of  skilled 
workers,  further  loss  to  Government  of  tax 
revenues  and  further  sterilization  of  capital 
Investment  in  domestic  steel  mills. 

Before  closing,  I  want  to  make  the  final 
point  which  I  believe  to  be  of  transcending 
Importance.  The  foreign  steel  that  is  being 
sold  in  the  United  States  today  is  without 
any  significant  exception  being  dumped  in 
our  markets  by  any  reasonable  definition  of 
dumping,  including  that  set  forth  in  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

On  the  west  coast,  we  find  that  prices  on 
Imported  2-lnch  galvanized  pipe  are  being 
quoted  as  low  as  $60  under  our  price.  On 
the  gulf  coast.  Imports  of  this  product  are 
being  sold  at  prices  as  low  as  $58  under  our 
price.  As  a  result,  foreign-made  welded 
standard  p*pe  now  supplies  about  70  percent 
of  both  the  Texas  and  west  coast  markets, 
where  the  saturation  is  greatest.  We  are 
now  selling  this  product  f.o.b.  mill  to  pipe 
Jobbers  at  a  price  of  $198  per  ton  and  are 
quoting  delivered  prices  at  Houston  of  $211 
per  ton,  and  at  Los  Angeles  at  $206  per  ton. 

The  prices  quoted  by  foreign  steelmakers 
in  the  United  States  are  made  after  they  have 
paid  U.S.  Import  duties,  commlEsions  to  Im- 
porters in  the  United  States,  and  transpor- 
tation costs  from  mill  to  seaboard  and  then 
across  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It 
seems  obvious  that  the  foreign  steel  pro- 
ducers' ability  to  stabilize  their  own  domes- 
tic market  prices  makes  It  possible  for  them 
to  follow  such  pricing  practices  within  the 
United  States.  As  I  view  It,  this  is  the  prac- 
tice of  predatory  pricing,  a  practice,  I  am 
told,  that  our  laws  are  Intended  to  suppress. 

I  believe  there  should  be  no  reduction  In 
U.S.  rates  of  duty  until,  by  governmental 
action,  lair  competitive  condltlooB  for  the 
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•ale  of  steel  product*  are  restored  not  only 
in  the  United  States  but  also  in  foreign 
markets 

I  would  like  to  offer  for  the  record  a  copy 
of  the  testimony  given  by  the  president  of  my 
company  before  the  Trade  Information  Com- 
mittee yesterday  explaining  why  we  do  not 
generally  meet  the  prices  of  Imported  steel 
mill  product*  in  the  United  SUtea. 


If  there  are  any  questions.  1  would  be  glad 
to  undertake  to  answer  them. 

Lost  or  Snrn.  Mill  Pboducts,  Ratts  or  DtrrT. 

iMPoaTS  19fl2  AND  FiasT  Halt  1983 

Shown  below  are  the  TSUS  Item  numbers 

for  steel  mill  producU  and  the  rates  of  duty 

applicable  thereto.     Set  opposite  each  Item 


number  la  the  volume  of  Import*  of  that 
product  during  the  year  1962  and  6  months 
1963.  and.  in  the  fourth  column,  the  com- 
mon name  of  the  product  as  it  is  known  to 
American  Industry  and  as  it  is  described  by 
the  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute  and 
other  specification  writing  and  sUtlstlcal 
groups.  Including  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Oov- 
ernment. 


Coninion  product  name 


PetnlflnLihed  (Ingots,  blooms.  bllUts.  sUba  and  shwt  ban): 

Carbon    

IHj ••..... ..............-..------- --- 

Stalnlras - 

Other  alloy  -   -   

Concrpt*"  rf  Inforetnf  bars: 

Carbon    • 

j^  Hoy  .,, .-.-.--- .,.-.....-----.-.- 

Other  bars  (bars  carbon,  alloy  and  cold  ttnlahed): 

Carbon 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Stain  leas 


Other  alloy. 


Hollow  drill  steel: 

Carbon 

I>o 

.Mloy 

Wire  rods: 

Carbon 

Do. 

Do-  ........* — ,...-,..--.----•- 

Do - --■ 

Btalnksa 

Other  alloy 

Stainless 

Other  alloy 

Plates: 

Carbon... ■ 

8talnk'ss.... ■ 

t)ther  alloy 

Ctirboii... • 

St»li\leas 

Other  alloy • 

Clrnl        

Coate<i  carbon — 

Coaletl  alloy 

TInplate      

Temeplate 

HIack  plate 

lio. . 

Sheets,  not  pickled  and  not  cold  rolled: 

Carbon 

Stainless 

O  t  her  alloy 

8he«'Ui  pickled  or  cold  roUed: 

Carbon - -- 

Stainless 

Other  alloy 

Sheets.  iralvanUeil  

She»'t-'i,  other  coated  or  plated: 

Carbon •• 

.\lloy... 

Strip,  hot  rolled: 

Carbon 

Do 

I>o 

Strip  cold  rolled: 

Carbon ■ 

Do 

Do - 

Strip  alloy,  hot  or  cold  rolled: 

Stainless 

.\lloy 

Stainless 

Alloy 

Stainless 

.Mloy .......•-•- — ........... 

Strip,  coated 

Flat  wire: 

Carbon  not  coaled 

l>o 

IH) 

Carbon,  coated 

I>o 

Do 

St:unles»,  not  coated 

Do 

Do  .  

Alloy^MM  coaled 

Do  !!'""1!!I"""I--- 

.Klloy,  coated. 

Do  '"'"""'". 


Se«  footnote*  at  ead  of  Uble. 


TBI'S 
Item  No. 


Rate  of  duty 


608. 15.00 
608. 16.  no 

608.18.2) 
608. 18  40 

608.40.00 
608.41  00 
608.43.00 

608.45.00 
608.46  00 
608.48.00 
608.  M>  00 
608-53.10 

and  SO. 
608.53.40 

and  80. 

608.60.00 
608.61  00 
608.63.00 


S.5  percent  ad  Taloreni • 

ID  5  percent  ad  valorem..... — 

14.5  percent  ad  valorem  ' •- 

14.5  pera>nt  ad  valorem  ' 

8.5  percent  ad  valorem 

Vl.i  percent  ad  valorem..... - 

16.5  percent  ad  valorem  ' 

7  percent  ad  valorem --•- 

10.5  percent  ad  valorem --•-- 

0  I  wnt  per  pound  plus  10.5  percent  ad  valorem... 
0  (KM  cent  jier  pound  plus  10.5  parcent  ad  valorem. 
14.5  percent  ad  valorem  ' J^ 


Imports  (thousand 
net  tons) 


IW 
2 
0 
9 

607 


(«) 


.do'. 


608.: 

608.: 
608.: 
608.: 
608.: 


0.375  cent  per  pound  plus  10  pMvent  ad  vaterem. 

10.7  percent  aa  valorem 

14.7  percent  ad  valorem  » 


0  00 

1  00 
3.00 

r5.00 
6.30 

r6.80 

608.78.30 
608.78.M 

•08. 84. 30 
•O&S&IO 

•0&K7  30 
•08.88.10 

608.  W.  30 
60(«  90.  00 
60H.  06.  JO 
60K96.'J0 
•08.92.00 
•08. 98. 00 
•08.81.00 
•08.82.00 

608.  M  40 
60ti  85  40 
608.85.60 

•••La7.40 
608  88  40 

flOti.Vd.  40 

608  95.60 
608  96  40 

608.02.30 
Mt.0S  20 
•08.04.20 

609.03.40 
•08.09.40 
•00.04.40 

)W9  01^  20 
609.06.40 
•00.07.30 
•00iO7.4O 
•08. 08. 30 
•••.08.40 
•••.17.00 


O.l  cent  per  pound • • 

0.2.^  cent  per  ;>oand 

0.2  cent  per  pound • 

0.375  cent  per  pound 

^35  cent  per  pound  plus  4  percent  ad  valorem  '. . 

}o.S75  cent  per  pound  plus  4  percent  ad  valorem  >. 


107 
6 
2 
3 
0 


O 


Spereent  ad  valorem 

12  percent  ad  valorem  '. — 

do!       

0  1  cent  iier  potmd  plus  8  percent  ad  valorem.... 
O.l  cent  per  pound  plus  l.'  percent  ad  valorem  '.. 

.do"     .         

24  percent  ad  valorem. v-   ■, 

0  I  cent  per  pound  plus  8  pereent  ad  valoreni.... 
O.l  cvnt  per  pound  plus  12  percent  a«l  valorem  '. 
O.Jt  cent  per  pound 

1  cent  per  iiound 

10  percent  ad  valorem •-• 

H  percent  ad  valorem • 

\i  percent  ad  valorem  ' • 

do.' 

0.1  cent  per  pound  plus  »  percent  ad  valorem.  . 
0.1  cent  per  pound  plus  12  percent  ad  valorem  '. 

0.  I  cent  per  pound  plus  8  percent  ad  valorem.  - 


1 
1 

354 
353 

1 
13 


146 

0 

1 
0 
0 


(») 


(») 


.do 


01 


cent  "per  pound  phis  12  percent  ad  ralorem «. 


0 

0 

S3 

4 

47 

no 

2 
2 

48 
8 


(») 


110 


(•) 


6  percent  ad  valorem.  . 
8.5  percent  ad  valorem. 
9.5  percent  ad  valorem. 


6  percent  ad  vak)rem. . . 
8.5  percent  ad  valorem . 
9.5  perc«'nt  ad  valorem. 


10  percent  ad  valorem.' 

....do.' 

12.5  percent  ad  valoreni."... 

....do.' 

13.5  percent  ad  ralorein 

do.' 

19  percent  ad  valorem 


•00.30.00 
609.21.00 
609.23.00 
•OOlS&OO 

W9. 27.  r» 

(««  av  JO 

(i*i9.  31  JO 
»*iO  3-J.  JO 
609.  a>.  40 
•00.31.40 
•00.32.40 
«ai35.00 
•00136.00 
•■•137.00  I 


6  percent  ad  valorem 

8.5  percent  ad  valorem 

10  percent  ad  valorem -..-- 

0  i  cent   (ler  ;x)unil  plus  6  percent  ad  valorem 

O.I  cent  iwr  i»)un.l  plu.''  S  5  i«T(vnt  ad  valorem... 

O.l  cent  (ler  pound  plu."  10  percent  ad  valorem 

10  percent  ad  valorem  ' 

rj.S  percent  ad  valorem  ' 

14  percent  ad  viilorem  ' 

10  percent  ad  valorem  • 

12.5  jiercent  ad  valorem  ' 

14  percent  ad  valorem  ' - -•- 

0.1  cvnt  per  imund  plu.<  10  percent  ad  valorem  "... 
0  1  cent  per  jwund  plus  \lh  jiercent  ad  valorem  '. 
0.1  crni  per  pound  plus  14  jienvnt  ad  valorem  '... 


(») 


101 
38 

108 
70 

116 

81 

0 

4 

15 
67 


(») 

O 
(») 
O 

(♦) 
(») 
I') 


(0 


(») 


(') 


o 


S7 
3 

9 

269 


63 

6 

2 
0 


(») 


1 
I 

117 
334 

0 
5 


104 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
60 

n 


(«) 


49 

no 

4 

1 

52 
6 


o 


(») 
(') 


(«) 


0 
0 
0 
0 
79 
0 
0 

2 
8 
34 
0 
■J 

0 
0 

n 


(«) 
i«) 
(») 
i«) 
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Common  product  name 


Kound  and  shaped  ste«l  win- : 

Carbon 

Do 

Do 

Do     

Do     

Do 

Do 

Do     

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do     

Do.   

Do 

Stain  leai. .."."...".."."  "..'.'.".'.'.'rr.'.'r.'.'.'r.'.w 

stainless  or  alloy 

Aiioy..ii:;!;i;!'!;"""""""*":":; 

stainless,  alloy,  etc 

Do 

Alloy,  coated 

barbed  wire 

Ualvanl7.ed  wire  fencing.. 

Bale  ties 

Do 

Wire  nails. 

Do 

Structural  shapes,  plain,  3  inches  and  over: 

Carbon 

Alloy 

Ban,  shapes  under  S  incbes,  carbon 

Sheet  piling: 

Carbon 

AUov 

Rail  and  track  accessories: 

Ralls,  carbon 

Joint  ban  and  tie  plates,  carbon 

Halls,  alloy 

Joint  bars  and  tie  plates,  alloy 

Wheels  and  axles: 

Axles 

Wheels 

Weldlnf  pipe  and  tubing: 

Carbon 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

AUOT 

Do;!!;"iiii!-ii;"iii:i:iii:iiii"i:: 

Do 

Do 

Other  pipe  and  tubing  and  oil  country  goods: 
Carbon 


Do. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

'"**&o:: 

Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


■  Plus  additional  duties  depending  upon  alloy  content. 

•  Ivess  than  500  tons. 

•  Included  In  "sheets,  galvanized,"  above. 

•  Included  in  609.30  JO  above. 


TSUS 
item  No. 


6r«  40.  10 
600.  40.  20 
6(«.  40.  30 
609.40.40 
609.  40.  50 
609.40.60 
609.  42.  10 
609.42.30 
6(«  42.  30 
609.42.40 
609.  4i .% 
609. 42.  60 
609.  70.  00 
6(J9.  72. 00 
642.ee.U0 
64Z07.00 
609. 46. 10 
609. 45. 30 
609. 45. 40 
609.45.60 
609. 75. 20 
609. 76. 40 
609. 76. 00 
642.02.00 
642.35  00 
642.90.00 
642.91.00 
646.26.00 
646.26  00 

609.80.20 
609.82.00 
600.80.40 

609.96.00 
609.9S.00 

610.  20. 00 
610. 25. 00 
620.21.00 
610. 26. 00 

690.26.00 
690.30.00 

610.30.00 
610. 31. 00 
610. 32. 20 
610  32. 40 
610  32. 60 
610.  35.  00 
610. 36. 00 
610. 37. 20 
610. 37.  40 
610. 37. 60 

610.  39. 20 

610. 39.  40 
610. 42.  20 
610.  42.  40 
610. 45. 00 
610.  48. 00 
610. 40. 00 
610.  40.  20 

610. 40.  40 
610.  43.  20 
610. 43. 40 
610. 46. 00 
610. 61. 20 
610.51.40 
610.  SI.  60 
610. 52. 20 
610. 52. 40 
610. 32. 60 


Rate  of  duty 


8.5  percent  ad  vatomn. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 


0.3  cent  per  pound, 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


ImixMts  (thousand 
net  toQs) 


1962 


(') 


12.5  percent  ad  valorem   . 

0.1  cent  per  pound  plus  i'j.6  percent  ad  valorem 

0.25  cent  per  pound 

1.^  percent  ad  valon-m 

12.6  percent  ad  valorem  ' 

— do 

...do 


;16.6  percent  ad  valorem  '.-. 

0.1  cent  per  pound  plus  16.5  pereent  ad  valorem  ' 
Free.. 


0.25  cent  per  pound... 

Free 

19  percent  ad  valorem II! 

0.5  cent  per  pound.. 

0.2  cent  per  pound. 

0.1  cent  per  pound 

0.1  cent  per  poiuid  plus  4  percent  as  valorem  «. 
0.1  cent  per  pound.. 


do. 

0.1  cent  per  pound  plus  4  percent  as  valorem  '... 

0.05  cent  per  pound. 

0.125  cent  per  pound 

0.05  cent  per  pound  plus  4  percent  ad  vaiorem  '. 
0.125  cent  per  pound  plus  4  percent  ad  valorem  >. 

0.3  cent  per  pound 

0.4  cent  per  pound III! 


87 

03 

9 

6 

46 

7 

10 

51 


6  months 
0(1963 


(') 


0.875  cent  per  pound 

0.625  cent  per  pound 

.Scent  per  pound 


y 


0.875  cent  per  pound  plus  4  percent  ad  valorem  «. 
0.625  cent  per  pound  plus  4  percent  ad  valorem  «. 

.3  cent  per  pound  plus  4  percent  ad  valorem.".... 


1  cent  per  pound 

•7.5  percent  ad  valorem 

12  percent  ad  valorem 

11  percent  ad  valorem 

10.5  percent  ad  valorem 

■0.1  cent  per  pound  plus  4  percent  ad  valorem  '. 

11.5  percent  ad  valorem  ' 

16  percent  ad  valorem  ' 

15.5  percent  ad  valorem  ' 


14.5  percent  ad  valorem  >. 


(») 
(») 


m 


m 


42 
2 
I 
I 

(») 

0 

<7 

42 

I 

1 

1 

270 


1 

280 

8 
0 

10 


V) 

(') 


{») 

V) 

{') 
(») 


38 

34 

0 
3 

24 
5 
5 

17 


25 
0 
1 


O 


21 
1 

29 


(0 


o 


44 

26 

0 

1 

164 

2»4 

I 

UO 

6 

0 


P) 


(«) 


w 


(») 
o 


(«) 


48 
21 

18 


•  Included  In  609.31.20  above. 

•  Included  In  609.32.20  above. 
'  Not  available. 

Sources:  TSUS  (1963,  annotated).    U.S.  Department  of  Commaxe,  FT-llO  report. 


Steel's  case  agairut  imports 


Imports 

Exports 

1957-63 
Imports 
as  percent 
ofv  S. 
apparent 
consump- 
tion 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

iaS7-«3 
Imparts 

oTu.s. 

apparent 
consump- 
tion 

Year 

Tons 

Dollars 

Tons 

Dollars 

Tons 

Dollars 

Tons 

DoUan 

1957 

1,155 

1.707 
4,396 
3,359 

(') 

(') 

516.568 
448,781 

5.348 
2.823 
1.677 
2,977 

{') 

(') 

363.043 
600,845 

1.5 
2.9 
6.1 

4.7 

1961 

3.163 
4.100 
5,054 

380.447 
484.382 
584.891 

1.9M) 
2.013 
1.950 

421087 
424.048 
420,658 

4.7 

5.6 

•6.9 

1958 

1962 

1959 

1063  (11  months) 

1960 

>  Not  avatlabie. 

>  Estimate  by  Jones  A  Laoghlln  Steel  Corp. 


Source:  American  Iron  <Si  Steel  Institute. 
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Whkn  Stxel  Seeks  Help  From  Uncle  Sam — 
Alarm  Over  Inroads  or  Imports  Will 
Bring    the    Industry's    Varsity    Team    To 

Tell  Tasift  Commission  or  Its  Tboubles 
AND  HoPED-roR  Remedies 
SteelF  first  team  goes  to  Washington  next 
week  for  Its  most  Important  confrontation 
with  Government  since  the  price- Increase 
fiasco  of  April  1962.  For  3  days,  presidents 
of  a  dozen  steel  companies  will  tell  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  the  Trade  Information 
Committee  about  the  Industry's  alarm  over 
Its  worsening  world  trade  position  and  the 
remedies  It  suggests 

Steel  will  have  Its  say  as  part  of  the  US. 
preparation  for  the  Kennedy  round  of  trade 
negotiations  due  to  start  May  4  In  Geneva 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tarlfls  and 
Trade.  Last  fall.  Christian  Herter.  chief  US. 
negotiator.  Invited  steel— and  many  other 
Industries — to  provide  "marketplace  knowl- 
edge '  to  guide  U.S.  negotiators  at  the  GATT 
bargaining  sessions.  The  hearings  before 
the  Tariff  Commission  and  TIC  are  part  of 
the  procedure  used  In  establishing  what  the 
United  States  will  offer— and  ask  for — in 
Geneva. 

Industry  shift:  A  month  or  so  ago,  the 
steel  Industry  didn't  seem  to  feel  there  was 
much  point  In  taking  the  hearings  seriously 
Some  felt  that  Herter's  Invitation  should  be 
Ignored.  Then  sentiment  shifted  to  a  per- 
functory filing  of  briefs,  and  next  to  the 
Idea  that  commercial  research  directors  or 
sales  VlP's  should  testify  at  the  hearings. 

But  as  the  Industry  studied  Its  position. 
Its  reaction  grew  more  urgent.  That's  why 
presidents  or  chairmen  of  six  of  the  eight 
largest  producers — plus  those  of  at  least  half 
a  dozen  others — will  testify  for  the  15  min- 
utes each  company  gets  Theyll  make  these 
points: 

Full  employment  Is  Just  as  much  U.S.  pub- 
lic policy  as  Is  freer  trade,  and  right  now. 
the  two  clearly  conflict  In  the  case  of  steel. 

Foreign  steel  producers  are  violating  the 
GATT  agreement  in  various  ways  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  U.S.  steel  Industry. 

Through  Its  postwar  aid  programs.  Wash- 
ington has  helped  build  so  much  new  steel 
capacity  abroad  that  the  US.  steel  Industry 
has  lost  Its  dominance  In  the  world  market. 
Disturbing  figures:  To  emphasize  Its 
plight,  the  industry  can  point  to  the  way  im- 
ports are  steadily  outpacing  exports.  Fig- 
ures for  the  first  11  months  of  1963  show  the 
worst  deficit.  In  tons,  since  1959 — when  we 
first  Imported  more  steel  than  we  exported 
In  dollars,  the  latest  statistics  are  even 
more  disturbing.  Impxjrts  for  the  1 1  months 
were  •100  million  above  total  1962  steel  Im- 
ports. And  steel's  U-month  dollar  deficit 
was  $104  million  greater  than  In  all  1962 — 
$164  million  against  $60  million. 

Strong  language;  In  their  briefs,  steel 
companies  warned  bluntly  that  1964s  steel 
Import  deficit  will  worsen.  From  an  all-time 
high  of  89  percent  of  apparent  US  con- 
sumption In  1963,  prophesied  President  Wil- 
liam J.  Stephens  of  Jones  &  Laughlln  Steel 
Corp..  Imports  could  double  within  18 
months.  Japan,  he  said,  will  have  enough 
galvanized  sheet  capacity  within  2  years  "to 
eliminate  the  United  States  from  world 
markets."  Britain  and  Japan,  he  went  on. 
are  adding  capacity  that  will  render  "world 
trade  conditions  In   tinplate  chaotic." 

United  States  Steel  Corp.  was  milder  In 
its  brief.  But  Its  president.  L.  B.  Worth- 
ington.  pointed  to  "virtually  Insuperable 
barriers  we  now  face"  In  competing  not  only 
here  but  In  the  markets  of  competitors  and 
in  third-country  markets. 

Loss  in  Jobs:  Briefs  dealt  bluntly  with 
unemployment  and  the  way  Imports  are  re- 
ducing employment  levels  here. 

The  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute  brief 
took  the  point  even  further:  "It  is  estimated 
that  the  domestic  steel  Industry  would  have 
provided  $37S-mmion  in  wages  and  salaries 


for  an  additional  50.000  workers  in  1962  If 
it  could  have  maintained  its  1953-57  aver- 
age participation  In  world  steel  trade  and 
had  experienced  no  further  erosion  of  do- 
mestic markets  by  Imports." 

Looking  Just  at  exports.  President  Alfred 
S.  Glossbrenner  of  Youngstown  Sheet  St 
Tube  Co.  said  that  between  1957  and  1962 
"the  loss  In  seamless  pipe  exports  alone  can 
be  measured  as  an  equivalent  loss  of  3.000 
to  4.000  Jobs  in  US    seamless   pipe  mills." 

All   the   15  US.   seamless  mills  and  37  of 

the  38  US    rod  mills  are  located  In  "c"  or 

"d"    labor    markets — those    of    moderate    or 

relatively    substantial    unemployment,    the 

Youngstown  and  Pittsburgh  briefs  note. 

Cost-of -entry  Issue:  What  should  our 
trade  negotiators  do  about  this  In  the  "Ken- 
nedy round"? 

All  agree  that  U.S.  tariffs  on  steel  mill 
products  should  not  be  cut  They  average 
5  9  percent  and  are  the  world's  lowest  But 
some  want  them  put  on  the  reserve  (non- 
negotiable)  list  from  the  start,  while  others 
suggest  this  be  done  only  If  nontariff  con- 
cessions can't  be  had. 

The  difference  U  really  Just  in  bargaining 
technique.  The  steel  industry  Is  unani- 
mous In  wanting  our  GATT  negotiators  to 
equalize  the  "cost  of  entry"  of  steel  prod- 
ucts into  all  steel  Importing  nations.  That 
Involves  considering  all  charges  In  Imports, 
not  merely  duties.  The  US.  charges  duty 
only.  Other  nations  impose  transmission. 
Import,  turnover,  sales,  and  stamp  taxes. 
Moreover,  they  grant  export  subsidies  of 
several  kinds.  Steelmakers  feel  these  dis- 
parities shut  them  out  of  export  markets 
while  propping  open  the  door  for  Imports. 
"'A  100-foot  quantity  of  standard  2-lnch 
pipe  shipped  from  the  United  States  to 
France.  ••  says  AISI  President  John  P.  Roche, 
"accumulates  French  duties,  stamp  taxes, 
and  transaction  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
$18.71.  A  similar  shipment  from  France  to 
the  United  States  Is  assessed  only  the  $1.10 
duty." 

Dumping  problem:  Steelmen  are  equally 
angry  about  dumping,  and  will  say  so  In 
Washington  next  week.  In  seven  steel  cases 
last  year,  the  Treasury  Department  ruled 
that  dumping  took  place  in  five.  But  the 
Tariff  Commission  denied  Injury  in  any. 

Steelmen  note  that  the  European  Coal  St 
Steel  Community  last  month  raised  Its  ex- 
ternal tariff  to  counter  what  It  called  dump- 
ing by  the  United  Kingdom.  Japan,  and 
various  Soviet  bloc  nations.  They  argue 
that  the  GATT  agreement  explicitly  forbids 
dumping — in  language  close  to  the  U.S. 
Anti-Dumping  Act  of  1921.  J.  Sc  L."s  stand  Is 
this:  Strengthen  GATT's  antidumping  pro- 
vision. Including  a  rolled-steel  products  sec- 
tion in  It.  and  Impose  steel  Import  quotas 
until  effective  antidumping  programs  are 
In  operation. 

In  a  letter  to  Herter  this  week.  President 
David  McDonald  of  the  United  Steel  Work- 
ers also  complained  about  the  tariff  hike 
put  through  by  the  Coal  and  Steel  Commu- 
nity But  McDonald  suggested  a  milder  way 
of  meeting  the  problem.  He  said  the  United 
States  should  Insist  on  bargaining  from  the 
old  levels,  refuse  any  concessions  on  steel 
products  If  the  Europeans  refuse  to  do  this. 


NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OP 
SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  it  was  my  honor  to  appear  on  the 
same  platform  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  South  I>akota  [Mr. 
MuNDTl  at  the  national  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators at  Atlantic  City.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  excerpts  of 


my  remarks  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  have  been  asked  tonight  to  talk  about 
the  Issues  facing  Congress  In   1964. 

This  Is  easy  enough  to  do  In  an  age  when 
America  Is  bursting  with  problems  and  is- 
sues But  I  wonder  If  the  concentration  on 
the  year  1964  Is  not  a  mistake. 

I  know  there  are  great  Issues  facing  us  to- 
day— none  any  greater  than  civil  rights,  for 
example — but  I  think  we  should  be  looking 
to  the  future  In  the  fast-moving  world. 

Therefore.  I  say  to  you  that  a  real  Issue 
facing  the  American  people  this  election  year 
Is:  which  political  party  has  the  vision  to 
look  ahead  to  the  year  1974.  or  indeed,  the 
year  2000.  and  make  plans  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges this  country  will  face  then. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  we  have  so  many 
problems  today  Is  that  this  country  did  not 
do  enough  planning  in  1964.  We  Just  sort 
of  let  everything  gather  under  the  rug. 

But  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not 
here  to  criticize  and  harangue.  I  do  not 
want  to  waste  my  time  denouncing  the  sins 
of  the  past.  I  am  a  positive  liberal.  The 
liberalism  of  complaint  and  denunciation 
does  not  satisfy  my  sense  of  public  duty  nor 
my  progressive  spirit.  I  believe  In  the  lib- 
eralism of  advocacy  and  action. 

We  have  problems,  yes,  but  I  say  these 
problems  also  can  mean  opportunity — the 
opportunity  to  give  a  better  life  to  all  our 
people. 

These  are  Just  some  of  the  more  immediate 
tasks  we  face: 

We  iftUst  secure  civil  rights  for  all  our 
citizens.  We  must  correct  what  has  become 
a  citizenship  gap  in  this  country — the  gap 
between  the  promise  and  the  fulfillment  of 
our  Constitution  and  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

We  must  destroy  poverty.  President  John- 
son has  declared  an  allout  war  on  poverty 
In  this  country  and  we  can  win  It.  As  he 
said  In  his  state  of  the  Union  address,  the 
richest  nation  on  earth  can  afford  to  win 
this  war.     '"We  cannot  afford  to  lose  It." 

Our  economy  must  grow  In  all  parts  of  the 
country.  It  must  develop  not  only  on  the 
already  overcrowded  shores  of  our  seacoasts 
and  Great  Lakes,  but  also  In  the  great  heart- 
land between  the  Appalachians  and  the 
Rockies. 

Automation  and  technology  must  create 
new  Jobs,  not  more  Jobless.  It  can  be  made 
a  blessing  and  not  a  curse. 

O'.d  age  must  be  welcomed  with  serenity 
and  lived  In  dignity.  Ifs  disgraceful  that 
the  richest  nation  on  earth  should  provide 
the  least  security  for  Its  elderly. 

We  must  rebuild  our  cities,  revitalize  our 
rural  areas  and  broaden  the  base  of  our 
economy. 

We  must  provide  for  wholesome  leisure- 
time  activity  and  recreation  and  make  it 
available  to  all. 

We  must  conserve  our  natural  resources. 
The  press  of  population  and  Industrializa- 
tion places  a  new.  even  more  urgent  em- 
phasis on  conservation. 

In  all  these  challenges — In  all  these  prob- 
lems— you  will  notice  there  Is  one  common 
denominator — education.  We  must  make 
education,  which  has  become  a  necessity  for 
all,  a  reality  for  all.  And  we  must  make 
sure  that  education  Is  not  Just  an  Interlude 
of  leisure  for  youth  but  Is  a  challenge  that 
prepares  them  for  life  during  an  age  of 
scientific  revolution. 

Lets  look  at  some  of  the  biggest  prob- 
lems facing  this  country  and  see  how  educa- 
tion plays  not  only  a  vital  role — but  the  key 
role. 

Take  poverty  and  unemployment — and 
here  I  want  to  recite  some  facts  to  you.     Two 
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out  of  three  of  the  unemployed  today  do 
not  have  a  high  school  education.  Or  let 
me  put  it  another  way.  One  out  of  10 
workers  who  did  not  finish  grade  school  are 
unemployed.  But  only  1  out  of  50  who  fin- 
ished college  are  unemployed. 

All  these  are  obvious  facts.  We  know  we 
must  keep  our  young  people  in  school  longer. 
But  let's  not  blame  the  young  people  for 
dropping  out  of  school.  Let's  look  a  little 
deeper  at  the  question  and  ask:  Are  they 
dropping  out  because  what  they're  learning 
can't  be  related  to  the  world  they  know 
outside  the  classroom. 

Also,  on  the  question  of  school  dropouts 
are  we  recognizing  the  problem  before  the 
child  actually  leaves  school?  We  do  know 
that  one  out  of  three  students  now  in  the 
fifth  grade  will  drop  out  before  graduation 
from  high  school.  Doesn't  this  teil  us  that 
the  problem  of  the  dropout  begins  long  be- 
fore the  child  becomes  a  teenager? 

The  question  of  civil  rights  Is  also  closely 
linked  to  education.  And  I'm  not  Just  talk- 
ing about  the  Immediate  problems  of  school 
desegregation  or  Integration.  We  have  a 
long  way  to  go  in  this  country  to  overcome 
the  tragic  resulU  of  segregated  education 
and  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  higher  edu- 
cation we  have  given  the  Negro. 

This  Congress  will  pass  a  civil  rlghu  bill. 
I  can  promise  you  that,  and  we  can  guaran- 
tee the  constitutional  rights  of  every  Ameri- 
can, but  It  will  be  a  hollow  victory  unless  we 
add  to  It  a  successful  effort  to  provide  an 
education  to  all  Americans  that  will  let 
them  participate  fully  and  creatively  In 
American  life. 

This  means  an  education  that  will  reach 
out  to  the  dropouts,  the  illiterates,  the  un- 
skilled, the  slum  child  and  the  bewildered 
child  brought  from  a  sharecropper's  farm  to 
the  pressure-cooker  atmosphere  of  the  big 
city.  To  do  this  we  must  explore  new  Ideas 
and  new  proposals  In  education  so  we  can 
reach  these  children. 

I'm  afraid  that  too  many  educators  have 
been  content  with  the  methods  used  back  In 
Dickens'  day.  We  must  begin  thinking 
about  education  as  a  process  that  lasts 
throughout  a  person's  life — not  Just  his 
first  18  or  20  or  22  years. 

We  must  begin  thinking  about  education 
as  a  process  that  demands  greater  fiexlblllty 
in  training  opportunities — the  kind  of  fiex- 
lblllty that  relates  education  to  the  needs 
of  a  rapidly  changing  society. 

I  think  we  have  to  do  more  research  In  the 
fundamentals  of  education.  How  many 
different  ways  do  children  learn?  How  do 
we  relate  teaching  techniques  to  these  dif- 
ferent ways?  Have  we  done  enough  with  the 
new  techniques  available  to  us  in  the  new 
audio  and  visual  aids? 

I  believe  the  Federal  Government  can  do 
much  to  help  in  this  field  by  making  a  bigger 
investment  In  education.  The  Government 
can  underwrite  some  of  the  research  and  it 
can  8t»p  up  its  activities  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  this  research. 

The  Federal  Government  also  can  do  more 
to  provide  greater  opportunities  In  higher 
education.  The  education  bills  we  enacted 
last  year  broke  new  ground  for  aid  to  col- 
leees  and  the  college  student.  But  we  must 
do  more. 

Last  spring  400.000  high  school  seniors 
graduated  In  the  upper  half  of  their  classes 
and  failed  to  go  on  to  college.  More  than 
half  of  them  were  In  the  upper  30  percent 
of  their  class.  Lack  of  money  was  the  major 
reason.  There  also  was  Inadequate  guid- 
ance and  lack  of  incentive. 

But  in  any  case,  I  say.  what  a  tragic  waste. 
What  an  irreplaceable  loss  to  the  Nation. 

I  believe  the  Federal  Government  can  do 

more  to  help  students  go  to  college.     I  think 

we  can  do  this  through  expanded  scholarship 

aid    and    through    Government-guaranteed 
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loans  that  will  be  made  available  to  college 
students  through  their  local  banks  Just  as 
home  mortgage  loans  are  backed  now  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration. 

We  must  not  limit  college  education  to 
Just  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  and  the 
children  of  the  college-educated.  This 
Nation  needs  all  the  talent  It  can  get.  But 
I  also  say  something  more  than  Just  a  na- 
tional talent  pool  is  at  suke.  Democracy 
itself  is  at  stake. 

The  development  of  brainpower  must  be 
the  chief  national  product  of  America  and 
from  here  on  out  education  must  become 
America's  chief  national  Industry. 


ROOSEVELT   DAY    DINNER   SPEECH 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently it  was  my  privilege  to  address  the 
national  Roosevelt  Day  dinner  in  New 
York  City.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  my  remarks  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Liberals  and  the  Challenge  of  Tomorrow 
I    don't    have    to    tell    this    distinguished 
audience  that  1964  Is  an  election  year. 

And  I  guess  that  means  I  don't  have  to 
repeat  the  familiar  refrain  that  1964  is  a 
crucial  year.  To  politicians,  all  election 
years  are  crucial.  It's  like  that  old  remark 
that  all  women  are  beautiful.  Only,  as  you 
know,  some  elections  are  more  crucial  than 
others. 

I  don't  think  it's  an  exaggeration,  though, 
to  say  that  1964  will  mark  a  major  turning 
point  In  the  history  of  this  great  Nation— 
a  year  when  the  great  fundamental  Issues 
that  have  been  troubling  us  for  decades  will 
be  decided. 

As  a  liberal — and  as  a  Democrat — I  can  tell 
you  here  and  now  that  the  administration 
of  President  Johnson  and  the  Congress  will 
meet  these  Issues— the  Issues  of  civil  rights 
and  the  war  on  poverty— and  carry  on  the 
work  started  by  our  late  beloved  President 
John  P.  Kennedy. 

But  as  a  liberal  I  want  to  point  out  that 
1964  is  also  the  year  when  we  must  take 
stock  of  our  talents  and  our  resources  and 
face  up  to  the  reality  of  another  generation 
of  even  more  staggering  problems  at  a  time 
when  we're  still  struggling  with  our  old  ones. 

It's  easy  enough  to  point  out  some  of  the 
more  Immediate  problems : 

Should  the  richest  nation  In  the  world 
have  one  of  the  highest  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment? 

Should  the  richest  nation  in  the  world 
have  the  least  security  for  Its  elderly? 

Should  the  richest  nation  in  the  world  be 
content  with  some  of  the  dirtiest  cities,  the 
most  crowded  streets,  and  the  most  shameful 
slums? 

Should  the  richest  nation  in  the  world  be 
satisfied  with  overcrowded  schools? 

And  should  the  Nation  that  Is  the  leader 
of  a  world  that  is  half  colored  continue  to 
deny  or  Ignore  the  God-given  rights  of  its 
own  colored  citizens? 

The  easy  answer  to  all  these  questions  is 
a  simple  "No."  The  richest  Nation  in  the 
world  should  be  a  proud  example. 

But  as  the  old  saying  goes — things  are 
easier  said  than  done. 

The  liberals  of  this  country  will  have  to 
face  up  to  the  fact  thfit  It's  not  good  enough 
to  point  out  what's  wrong  with  the  richest 
Nation  in  the  world.  And  It's  even  worse  to 
wring  our  hands  and  cry  over  and  over  again 
about  mistakes  of  the  past  and  denounce  the 
same  old  villains. 

I.  for  one,  don't  want  to  waste  my  time 
denouncing   the  sins  of   the   past — even  if 


they  are  Republican  sins.     I  want  to  point 
the  way  to  a  better  life  In  the  future. 

I  am  a  positive  liberal.  The  liberalism  of 
complaint  and  denunciation  does  not  satisfy 
my  sense  of  public  duty  nor  my  progressive 
spirit.  I  believe  in  the  liberalism  of  advocacy 
and  action. 

We  need  criticism — good  constructive 
criticism.  This  is  the  oil  that  makes  our 
democratic  machinery  function  But  in- 
stead of  the  lopsided  emphasis  that's  being 
placed  now  on  what's  wrong  with  our  society 
and  our  institutions,  I  want  a  litt'.e  more 
positive  criticism  that  points  toward  solu- 
tions. 

We  need  the  harmony  of  advocacy  and  the 
Joy  of  affirmation. 

The  time  Is  at  hand  for  this  country  to 
face  the  harsh  facts  of  an  age  where  several 
revolutions  are  going  on  at  the  same  time. 

This  country  now  has  a  full  warehouse  of 
problem  conditions  that  can  present  us  with 
either  great  opportunity  or  profound  crisis. 
This  country  is  bursting  with  population 
growth.  It  is  exploding  with  knowledge.  It 
Is  growing  In  wealth  and  stands  at  the  pin- 
nacle of  world  power.  And  the  movement  of 
our  people  and  the  fast  pace  of  social  change 
Is  almost  beyond  belief. 

All  of  these  conditions  give  us  an  awesome 
responsibility.  But  they  also  give  us  an  un- 
matched opportunity. 

Just  think  of  the  things  we  must  do  to 
carry  out  a  program  that  will  help  the  peo- 
ple, give  progress  to  the  Nation  and  insure 
peace  in  the  world: 

We  must  secure  civil  rights  for  all  our 
citizens.  One  hundred  years  ago  the  Negro 
was  freed  from  slavery.  Today  he  must  be 
guaranteed  the  freedom  of  full  citizenship. 
We  must  correct  what  has  become  a  ""citizen- 
ship gap"  In  this  country — the  gap  between 
the  promise  and  the  fulfillment  of  our  Con- 
stitution and  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion; the  gap  between  the  promise  and  the 
fullflUment  of  our  great  free  enterprise 
system. 

We  must  destroy  poverty.  There  may  al- 
ways be  a  lower  third  or  a  lower  fifth  on  the 
vertical  scale  of  some  Impersonal  computer — 
but  one-third  or  one-fifth  of  our  people 
should  never  live  below  the  level  of  decency. 
People  are  not  statistics.  They  are  human 
beings. 

Our  economy  must  grow  In  all  parts  of  the 
country.  It  must  develop  In  the  great  heart- 
land between  the  Alleghenies  and  the  Rock- 
ies as  well  as  on  the  crowded  shores  of  our 
seacoasts  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

Automation  and  technology  must  create 
new  Jobs,  not  more  joblessness.  It  must 
make  boomtowns.  not  ghost  towns:  build 
new  factories,  not  retire  idle  plants. 

Old  age  should  be  welcomed  with  serenity 
and  lived  in  dignity.  The  ills  and  infirmities 
of  old  age  are  not  a  fault,  not  a  shame.  But 
the  shame  and  the  fault  will  be  ours  if  we 
leave  the  elderly  in  neglect — unwanted  and 
uncared  for.  living  from  day  to  day.  hand  to 
mouth,  in  some  lonely  roomlnghouse,  dread- 
ing the  day  when  Illness  will  rob  them  of 
both  their  money  and  their  dignity. 

We  must  make  education,  which  has  be- 
come a  necessity  for  all,  a  reality  for  all. 
And  we  must  make  sure  that  education  Is 
not  Just  an  interlude  of  leisure  for  youth 
but  Is  a  challenge  that  prepares  them  for  the 
joy  and  experience  of  living. 

We  must  rebuild  our  cities,  revitalize  our 
rural  areas  and  broaden  the  base  of  our 
economy. 

We  must  provide  for  wholesome  leisure- 
time  activity  and  recreation  and  make  it 
available  to  all. 

And  now  more  than  ever  we  must  con- 
serve our  natural  resources.  The  press  of 
population  and  industrialization  places  a 
new.  even  more  urgent  emphasis  on  con- 
servation. 
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We  must  explore  the  unknowns  of  outer 
space  with  a  massive  effort  on  our  own  part 
and  In  a  cooperative  effort  with  other  na- 
tions. 

Above  all.  we  must  preserve  the  peace  of 
this  world  The  days  when  peace  can  be 
used  as  Just  another  propaganda  word  are 
gone.  The  harsh  conditions  of  a  new  age 
demand  constructive  action,  not  mere  Up 
service. 

We  liberals  have  faced  awesome  problems 
before.  The  man  whose  birthday  we  honor 
tonight — Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt — 
brought  this  Nation  out  from  the  depths  of 
a  great  depression  and  really  saved  our  free 
enterprise  and  democratic  system.  He  then 
turned  his  great  talents  to  saving  the  world 
from  the  power-mad  lust  of  Adolf  H.tler  and 
the  militaristic  ambitions  of  the  Japanese 
warlords.  He  envisioned  a  world  of  freedom. 
He  envisioned  a  world  of  law  and  order — 
a  society  of  United  Nations. 

Harry  S.  Truman  carried  on  the  great  tra- 
dition of  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  led  the 
flght  to  save  the  free  world  from  Commu- 
nist domination. 

And  most  recently  this  Nation  was  res- 
cued from  8  years  of  Inbred  apathy  and  In- 
difference by  John  F  Kennedy,  a  vigorous 
young  President  who  revived  the  Idealistic 
faith  of  our  people,  got  this  country  moving 
again,  and  gave  to  humanity  the  hope  of 
peace. 

John  F  Kennedy  not  only  gave  us  the 
inspiration  to  move  this  country  forward,  he 
also  gave  us  the  tools,  the  sinew,  and  the 
strength  so  that  now  the  President  of  the 
United  States  can  talk  about  peace.  He  can 
negotiate  for  peace,  and  not  negotiate  from 
fear.  He  can  negotiate  from  strength,  not 
from  weakness.  And  now  we  can  command 
respect  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  a  point 
where  they  are  willing,  at  long  last,  to  talk 
more  reasonably  and  sensibly  about  the 
problems   that  exist  In   the  world. 

All  these  contributions  from  the  great 
leaders  of  the  past  now  must  be  consolidated 
and  advanced  by  President  Lyndon  B  John- 
son. 

I  can  assure  you  here  tonight  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  Is  pledged  to  the  programs  and 
the  principles  of  John  F.  Kennedy. 

I  want  all  of  you  to  remember  those  great 
words  in  President  Johnson's  address  to 
Congress  shortly  after  the  funeral  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy — "let  us  continue."  For  those 
three  words  sum  up  the  central  theme  of 
the  Johnson  administration. 

I  can  tell  you  that  the  Kennedy  program 
will  be  carried  out  by  the  new  administra- 
tion because  President  Johnson  was  an  In- 
spirational member  of  the  team  that  set 
forth  that  program  He  was  a  part  of  It.  He 
was  a  most  Important  member.  I  know.  I 
sat  there  with  those  men.  I  worked  with 
them.  And  I  know  we  will  continue  the 
Kennedy- Johnson  program. 

I  realize  that  many  of  my  liberal  friends — 
especially  In  the  North — have  In  the  past 
expressed  their  doubts  about  President 
Johnsons  commitment  to  the  cause  of  civil 
rights. 

I  want  to  set  those  doubts  to  rest  right 
know.  President  Johnson  Is  In  this  fight  to 
the  finish.  His  commitment  to  civil  rights 
comes  from  a  long  family  background  of 
deep  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  Indi- 
vidual. It  also  stems  from  his  close  associ- 
ation with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  his 
early  familiarity  with  the  ugly  pattern  of 
dlscrim  nation  against  Mexican-Americans 
he  observed  when  he  was  a  young  school- 
teacher m  south  Texas. 

We  have  today  In  the  White  House,  as  If 
It  was  almost  an  act  of — well.  Indeed.  It  was 
an  act  of  fate — a  man  from  the  South  who 
win  lead  this  Nation  Into  a  united  program 
of  equal  rights  for  all.  What  a  great  op- 
portunity this  Is  for  America. 


Civil  rights  Is  the  great  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  our  time.  But  It  Is  not  the  only 
critical  problem  we  face.  Equally  Impor- 
tant—Indeed. It  Is  Intimately  connected  with 
the  Issue  of  civil  rights— Is  poverty. 

Twenty  million  Americans  live  In  such 
abject  poverty  that  they  must  do  without 
the  barest  essentials.  Another  26  million  live 
at  the  ragged  edge  of  Just  minimum  stand- 
ards. These  two  figures  add  up  to  one  out  of 
every  four  Americans 

This  Is  a  disgrace  In  the  richest  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  I  want  to  say 
now  that  I  totally  reject  the  logic  and  the 
moral  Implications  of  any  candidate  for  pub- 
lic office  who  says  the  poor  deserve  their 
condition  because  they  either  want  to  be 
poor  or  are  too  lazy  to  do  anything  about  It. 
What  sort  of  logic  Is  this?  How  callous 
and  Indifferent  can  you  get?  The  men. 
women  and  children  living  In  poverty  today 
are  those  who  have  been  left  In  the  backwash 
of  our  economic  life — shunted  aside,  forgot- 
ten. They're  the  first  fired  and  the  last 
hired.  When  the  economy  dips  their  plight 
gets  worse,  and  even  when  the  economy  rises 
they  can  hope  for  very  little. 

This  Is  a  condition  that  will  grow  In 
America  unless  we  take  positive  steps  now 
And  I  warn  that  unless  we  do  take  steps  to 
get  at  the  roots  of  poverty  In  this  country, 
we  will  be  In  for  serious  trouble  In  the  years 
ahead  John  L.  Lewis  was  speaking  the  truth 
when  he  said  that  history  warns  us  that  "all 
forms  of  government  fall  when  It  comes  up 
to  the  question  of  bread— bread  for  the 
family,  something  to  eat.  Bread  to  a  man 
with  a  hungry  family  comes  f  rst — before  his 
union,  before  his  citizenship,  before  his 
church  affiliation.    Bread." 

But  we  don't  have  to  wring  our  hands  and 
fear  future  disorders.  We  can  win  this  war 
on  poverty.  A  start  has  already  been  made 
In  the  Presidents  messages  to  the  Congress, 
for  they  have  startled  the  comfortable  In  our 
society  to  an  awareness  that  there  Is  too 
much  poverty  In  our  age  of  plenty. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  start  we  must 
embark  on  new  and  expanded  educational, 
housing  and  public  works  programs.  We 
must  have  a  medicare  program,  a  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  to  take  our  Jobless  boys 
off  the  streets,  and  a  domestic  Peace  Corps 
to  work  In  our  hospitals,  our  mental  Institu- 
tions and  with  the  children  In  our  slums 
and  on  our  Indian  reservations. 

Let  me  say  a  special  word  here  about  medi- 
care, which  Is  a  soundly  financed  program  of 
medical  care  for  the  aged  under  social 
security. 

We  are  a  growing  nation  at  both  ends  of 
our  age  scale — more  babies  at  the  bottom 
and  people  living  longer  at  the  top.  In  both 
cases  this  Is  due  to  the  finest  medical  service 
In  the  world.  But  this  is  a  service  that  costs 
money  and  we  must  find  a  way  to  spread  the 
load  to  help  those  who  are  no  longer  working. 
The  dignity  of  old  age  must  be  respected. 
Illness  Is  not  a  crime  that  must  be  paid 
for  by  financial  poverty  or  the  shame  that 
comes  to  many  when  they  are  forced  to  ac- 
cept charity.  The  young  have  a  duty  to 
help  the  elderly  for  the  young  that  do  not 
respect  age  must  soon  come  to  hate  their 
own  destiny. 

I  spoke  earlier  about  how  this  country 
Is  exoandlng  with  population  growth  and 
rxnlod'ng  with  knowledge.  When  I  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  In  1948  the  population 
of  the  United  States  was  150  million.  Since 
that  time  this  country  has  added  more  peo- 
ple than  the  total  population  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. By  1975  this  country  will  have  225 
million  people 

Just  think  of  what  this  will  mean  In  terms 
of  new  problems.  Economists  speak  about 
the  multiplier  effect  when  they  talk  about 
business  conditions — that  •lO  spent  tends  to 
turn  over  and  cause  $30  or  $40  In  additional 


purchasing  power.  Well,  let  me  tell  you  the 
multiplier  effect  In  social  and  economic 
prcb.ems  brought  by  this  populaUon  growth 
IS  Infinitely  greater  than  any  4-to-l  ratio. 

In  addition  to  this  population  growth 
we've  had  a  tremendous  shift  In  population 
In  this  country  and  It  shows  little  sign  of 
slowing  down.  The  big  city  areas  are  get- 
ting bigger.  The  smaller  towns  are  getting 
smaller.  The  rural  areas  are  drying  up. 
And  the  heartland  of  America  Is  being 
drained  by  the  migration  to  the  seacoasts. 

And  if  you  think  all  this  Is  bringing  stag- 
gering problems,  throw  In  another  even  more 
complex  factor— the  Incredible  pace  of  auto- 
matic and  technological  advance  that  Is  re- 
making our  entire  Industrial  economy.  And 
then  add  to  that  the  multiplier  effect  the 
new  tax  cut  will  have  on  further  Industrial 
research  and  development.  This  surely  will 
mean  more  automation,  more  fantastic 
machines,  more  people  thrown  out  of  work. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  with  these  peo- 
ple? How  are  we  going  to  keep  an  economy 
going  where  much  of  the  production  Is  done 
by  machine?  Machines  don't  buy  products, 
you  know. 

One  answer  Is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment—working closely  with  the  best  minds 
in  the  universities.  In  private  Industry  and 
the  labor  unions  and  In  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments— must  channel  all  the  energy  It 
can  Into  coordinated  research  and  planning 
to  insure  that  this  Nation  has  a  balanced 
economy. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  was  bold  enough  to 
make  a  reality  of  the  dream  of  a  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  he  brought  new  hope, 
new  life,  new  Industries  and  new  Jobs  to  an 
entire  region. 

Today,  we  must  be  bold  enough  to  deal 
with  even  greater  challenges.  We  must  find 
the  Imagination  to  do  extensive  regional 
planning  that  will  broaden  the  economic 
base  of  all  sections  of  the  country.  This  Is 
the  type  of  grand  architecture  we  need  to 
give  scope  and  purpose  to  the  miracles  of 
automation  and  technology  so  we  can  tiu-n 
these  wonders  Into  a  "boon  and  not  a  bane 
to  humanity."  as  President  Johnson  said. 

I  think  one  of  the  first  steps  we  must  take 
Is  to  create  a  Commission  on  Automation. 
Technology,  and  Employment  so  we  can  get 
ready  for  the  comprehensive  planning  that 
Is  essential.  I  have  Introduced  such  legis- 
lation to  carry  out  one  of  the  proposals  In 
President  Johnson's  state  of  the  Union 
message. 

We  also  must  take  bold  steps  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  future  by  Improving 
education  at  all  levels — from  the  day  care 
center  for  preschoolchlldren  to  the  postdoc- 
toral studies  In  the  great  universities. 

The  new  Industries  of  tomorrow  will  re- 
quire technical  and  scientific  skills  that  mil- 
lions of  Americans  do  not  have  today.  We 
have  Just  made  a  start  In  Congress  by  pro- 
viding for  greater  efforts  In  vocational  edu- 
cation. We  must  go  further,  though,  and 
learn  more  about  the  needs  of  tomorrow  so 
we  won't  be  teaching  people  skills  that  are 
obsolete. 

We  have  made  a  start  on  manpower  re- 
training. But  here,  too,  we  have  much  to 
learn.  We  also  must  continue  the  effort  to 
keep  our  young  people  In  school — to  empha- 
size to  them  again  tnd  again  that  the  real 
new  weaKh  In  tnls  country  Is  the  wealth  of 
knowledge  and  skill. 

I'm  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  we 
can  meet  these  challenges  here  at  home.  But 
I'm  also  realistic  enough  to  know  that  It 
would  all  be  meaningless  If  we  couldn't  find 
a  way  to  live  without  war. 

Since  that  day  In  August  In  1945  when 
the  first  atomic  bomb  was  dropped  on  Japan 
the  whole  concept  of  total  war  has  changed 
Since  that  time  we  and  the  Russians  have 
learned  that  there  are  no  winners  In  an 
atomic  war — and  very  few  survivors. 
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But  we  In  this  country  have  also  learned 
that  we  cannot  withdraw  from  the  atomic 
arms  race  with  Russia  or  anyone  else  unless 
we  have  sound  safeguards  against  any  cheat- 
ing. 

We  realize  that  the  road  to  peace  could 
well  be  a  thousand  miles  long,  but  we  are 
prepared  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  old 
proverb  and  take  the  first  step.  We  did  that 
under  President  Kennedy  and  now  Pres'deit 
Johnson  Is  taking  up  the  task  anew  with  his 
recent  proposals  to  Chairman  Khrushchev 
and  the  disarmament  conference  In  Geneva. 

Since  1961  we  have  made  great  strides  to- 
ward achieving  a  permanent  peace — thanks 
largely  to  the  efforts  of  four  great  people  who 
are  no  longer  with  us: 

Dai?  Hammarskjold.  who  gave  his  life  for 
the  United  Nations,  fighting  to  prevent  a 
civil  war  In  the  Congo. 

Eleanor  Roofevelt.  whose  very  personality 
and  spirit  was  an  embod'ment  of  the  noble 
aspirations  of  all  mankind. 

Pope  John  XXIII,  who  had  only  a  short 
time  to  reign  as  Supreme  Pontiff  and  knew 
it,  but  who  with  complete  serenity  and 
confidence  promulgated  one  of  the  great 
documents  on  peace  of  all  time. 

Lastly,  John  P.  Kennedy,  whose  life  was 
struck  down  at  a  time  when  he  had  set  his 
Nation  firmly  down  the  path  to  peace. 

Our  task — Indeed  It  is  our  solemn  duty- 
is  to  finish  the  work  started  by  these  great 
world  leaders. 

Let's  get  on  with  the  Job. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gore 
in  tne  cnair).  What  is  the  will  of  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  "uorum  call  he  rosclndpd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wal- 
ters in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  (at  2  o'clock  and  53  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  un- 
til tomorrow,  Tuesday,  February  25,  1964, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  24  (legislative  day  of 
February  10),  1964: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

The  Foreign  Service  officers  named  In  the 
following  lists  for  promotion  In  the  Foreign 
Service  to  the  classes  indicated,  effective 
April  12.  1964: 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers for  promotion  from  class  2  to  class  1 : 

David  M  Bane,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Taylor  G.  Belcher,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Robert  P.  Corrlsran,  of  Ohio. 

Leo  G  Cvr.  of  Maine. 

Joseph  F.  Donelan,  Jr..  of  New  York. 

John  H.  Stutesman,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 


Charles  D.  Withers,  of  Florida. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers for  promotion  from  class  2  to  class  1 
and  to  be  also  consuls  general  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Herman  H.  Barger,  of  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  Katherlne  W.  Bracken,  of  Florida. 

Robert  M.  Brandln,  of  New  York. 

John  Hugh  Crlmmlns.  of  Maryland. 

William  N.  Dale,  of  New  Mexico. 

Rodger  P.  Davies,  of  California. 

Dwlght  Dickinson,  of  New  Jersey. 

Donald  P.  Downs,  of  Nevada. 

Mlllan  L.  Egert.  of  Maine. 

Richard  Funkhouser,  of  California. 

Fred  L.  Hadsel,  of  Virginia. 

Norman  B.  Hannah,  of  Illinois. 

Douglas  Henderson,  of  Massachusetts. 

Daniel  L.  Horowitz,  of  New  Jersey. 

Frederick  Irving,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Marshall  P.  Jones,  of  Maryland. 

Boris  H.  Klosson,  of  Maryland. 

Mlfs  Carol  C.  Lalse.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

L.  Wade  Lathram,  of  Virginia. 

Howard  P.  Mace,  of  Ohio. 

Roswell  D.  McClelland,  of  Connecticut. 

Thomas  W.  McElhlney,  of  Maryland. 

Joseph  A.  Mendenhall,  of  Virginia. 

Adrian  T.  Middleton,  of  Virginia. 

Joseph  Mlntzes,  of  Pennsylvania. 

George  S.  Newman,  of  New  York. 

David  D.  Newson,  of  California. 

James  L.  O'Sulllvan.  of  Connecticut. 

Howard  L.  Parsons,  of  Iowa. 

Richard  I.  Phillips,  of  California. 

Idar  Rimestad,  of  North  Dakota. 

Harry  H.  Schwartz,  of  Ohio. 

Joseph  John  Sisco.  of  Maryland. 

Rufus  Z.  Smith,  of  Illinois. 

Earl  D.  Sohm,  of  California. 
William  H.  Sullivan,  of  Rhode  Island. 
Miss  Margaret  Joy  Tlbbets,  of  Maine. 

Alfred  G.  Vlgderman,  of  Pennsylvania. 
David  Wilken,  of  New  Jersey. 
Randall  S.  Williams,  of  New  York. 
James  M.   Wilson,   Jr.,   of  the   District  of 
Columbia. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service 
officers  for  promotion  from  class  3  to  class 
2: 

Robert  O.  Blake,  of  California. 
Henry  C.  Boudreau,  of  Maine. 
Delmar  R.  Carlson,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Prank  E.  Cash.,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 
Ernest  J.  Colantonlo.  of  Massachusetts. 
Charles  T.  Cross,  of  Virginia. 
Nathaniel  Davis,  of  New  Jersey. 
Leroy  F.  Day,  of  Maryland. 
Prank  J.  Devlne.  of  New  York. 
Enoch  S.  Duncan,  of  Texas. 
David  H.  Ernst,  of  Maryland. 
Robert  C.  P.  Gordon,  of  California. 
Robert  A.  Hancock,  of  Michigan. 
Peter  Hooper,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 
Alan  G.  James,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Alexander  C.  Johnpoll,  of  New  Mexico. 
Valdemar  N.  L.  Johnson,  of  P'orlda. 
William  C.  Lakeland,  of  New  York. 
Bruce  M.  Lancaster,  of  Mississippi. 
George  T.  Lister,  of  Texas. 
Dayton  S.  Mak,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 
Edward  E.  Masters,  of  Ohio. 
Everett  K.  Me'by,  of  Illinois. 
Edward  W.  Mu'cahy.  of  Arizona. 
Joseph  W.  Neubert.  of  Washington. 
Bernard  Norwood,  of  New  Jersey. 
Melville  E  Osborne,  of  P'orlda. 
Alexander  L.  Peaslee,  of  Ohio. 
LeRoy  P.  Perclval,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut. 
Lewis  M.  Purnell.  of  Delaware. 
Earle  J.  Rlchey.  of  Kansas. 
Jordan  T.  Rogers,  of  Maryland. 
Ralph  Scarrltt,  of  Illinois. 
David  T.  Schneider,  of  New  Hampshire. 
Peter  J.  Skoufis,  of  Maine. 


Sidney  Sober,  of  Arkansas. 
Wells  Stabler,  of  Connecticut. 
Herbert  B.  Thompson,  of  California. 
Vlron  ?.  Vaky.  of  Texas. 
Hendrik  van  Oss,  of  New  Jersey. 
William  H.  Witt,  of  Maryland. 
Chalmers  B.  Wood,  of  Virginia. 
Charles  G.  Wootton.  of  Connecticut. 
Arthur  I.  Wortzel,  of  New  Jersey. 
Parker  D.  Wyman.  of  Maryland. 
The  following-named  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers for  promotion  from  class  4  to  class  3 : 
James  E  Aklns.  of  Ohio. 
Miss  Norah  H.  Als»erlund,  of  Illinois. 
John  C.  Amott,  of  New  Jersey. 
Robert  F.  Andrew,  of  California. 
Daniel  N.  Arzac,  Jr.,  of  California. 
Robert  E.  Barbour,  of  Tennessee 
Richard  W.  Barham.  of  Texas. 
Malcolm  R.  Barnebey.  of  Texas. 
Raymond  J   Barrett  of  New  York. 
Paul  M.  Bergman,  of  New  Jersey. 
Charles  K.  Bevllacqua,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Richard  J.  Bloomfield.  of  Connecticut. 
Richard  W.  Boehm,  of  M  iryland. 
George  P.  Bogardus.  of  Arizona. 
C.  Arthur  Borg,  of  New  York. 
William  P.  Boswell,  of  New  Jersey. 
William  G.  Bradford,  of  Illinois. 
Jack  B.  Button,  of  Kansas. 
William  C.  Canup,  of  Michigan. 
Prank  C.  Carlucci.  of  Pennsylvania. 
James  L.  Carson,  of  Oregon. 
Edward  R.  Cheney,  of  New  Hampshire 
Irving  G.  Cheslaw,  of  Maryland. 
W.  Kennedy  Cromwell  3d.  of  Maryland 
John  J.  Crowley,  Jr.,  of  West  Virginia. 
John  M.  Dennis,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Philbert  Deyman,  of  Minnesota. 
Lee  P.  Dinsmore.  of  M  ryland. 
Robert  B.  Dreessen,  of  Illinois. 
Walter  H.  Drew,  of  Arizona. 
William  L.  Eagleton,  Jr..  of  Illinois. 
William  B.  Edmondson.  of  Nebraska. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  Engdahl,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Miss  Barbara  C.  Pagan,  of  New  York. 

John  M.  Parrlor,  of  North  Carolina. 

Guy  Ferri.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Emmett  B.  Ford,  Jr..  of  North  Carolina. 

Weikko  A.  Porsten,  of  Florida. 

Rona'd  A.  Galduk.  of  California. 

John  N.  Gatch.  Jr..  of  Ohio. 

John  L.  Gawf.  of  Colorado. 

Raymond  E.  Gonzalez,  of  California 

Dale  E.  Good,  of  Ohio. 

Ernest  S.  Guaderrama.  of  California. 

John  L.  Hagan.  of  the  D'stT-'-t  of  Cniximbia 

Charles  M.  Hanson,  Jr.,  of  New  York 

Harry  W.  Heikenen,  of  Minnesota. 

William  A.  He!seth,  of  Florida. 

Harrison  M.  Holland,  of  Washington. 

M'.ss  Margaret  Husfman,  of  Idaho. 

George  R.  Kaplan,  of  Massachusetts. 

Paul  Kelly,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Andrew  I.  Klllgore,  of  Maryland. 

Wl'.llam  S.  Krason.  of  Virginia. 

Paul  H.  Kreisberg.  of  New  York.  • 

John  Krlzay,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Nicholas  S.  Lakas.  of  Connecticut. 

John  C.  Leary,  of  Virginia. 

James  L.  Lee,  of  California. 

Robert  P.  Lent,  of  Maryland. 

Donald  A.  Lewis,  of  New  York 

Henry  J.  Llllenfleld.  of  Maryland. 

Harry  M.  Lofton,  of  Arizona. 

Hobart  N.  Luppl.  of  Connecticut 

Edward  S.  McCIarv.  of  New  York. 

Henry  Hunt  McKee,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Harry  R.  Melone.  Jr..  of  New  York 

Dudley  W.  Miller,  of  Colorado. 

William   B.    Miller,    of   Ohio. 

James  D.  Moffett.  of  Iowa. 

George  C.  Moore,  of  California. 

John  A.  Moran,  m,  of  New  Jersey. 

Laurent  E.  Morln.  of  New  Hampshire. 

Jacob  M.  Myeraon,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
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E.  Jan  Nadelman.  of  New  York. 
Clifford  R.  Nelson,  of  California. 
Harvey  F.  Nelson.  Jr..  of  California. 
D.inlel  O   Newberry,  of  North  Carolina. 
Herbert  S   Okun.  of  New  York. 
Mathlas  J   Ortweln.  of  Pennsylvania. 
William    V.    M.    Owen,   of    the    District   of 
Columbia. 

Miss  Wllma  C.  Patterson,  of  Indiana 
Grover  W    Penberthy.  of  Maryland. 
Raymond  L.  Perkins.  Jr  .  of  Colorado 
Miss  Frangolse  G.  Queneau.  of  the  District 
of  Columbia 

James  F.  Relph.  Jr  .  of  California. 
Woodward  Romlne,  of  Indiana. 
Arthur  H  Rosen,  of  Missouri. 
William  E.  Schaufele.  Jr  ,  of  Ohio. 
Richard  R.  Selby.  Jr  .  of  Ohio. 
Ray  Sena.  Jr  ,  of  New  Mexico. 
Robert  G.  Shackleton.  of  Ohio. 
William  C.  Sherman,  of  Illinois. 
Harry  W  Shlaudeman,  of  California. 
Robert  P   Smith,  of  Texas. 
Andrew  Stalder,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

G.    Alonzo   Stanford,   of  Michigan. 
Charles  J  Stanley,  of  Ohio 
Francis  R.  Starrs.  Jr..  of  California. 
Robern  A.  Stein,  of  New  Jersey. 
Kenedon  P.  Steins,  of  Pennsylvania 
Charles  R    Tanguy.  of  Maryland. 
Toshlo  G.  T8ukahlra,-of  California. 
Nicholas  A.  Vellotes,  of  California. 
Harold  C.  Voorhees,  of  Connecticut. 
Theodore  A.  Wahl.  of  California. 
Royal  J   Wald.  of  California. 
Miss  Mary  L.  Walker,  of  Georgia. 
Peter  C    Walker,  of  Maryland. 
Robert  GUI  Walker,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Karl  F.  Weygand,  of  Massachusetts. 
Je.»n  E   Zlmmermann,  of  Missouri. 
The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  class  5  to  class  4 : 
J.  Bruce  Amstutz.  of  Massachusetts. 
G.  Michael  Bache.  of  New  Jersey. 
Charles  White  Bass,  of  Tennessee 
John  T    Bennett,  of  California 
David  A    Betts.  of  New  York. 
Eugene  H  Bird,  of  Oregon. 
Hyman  Bloom,  of  New  Jersey. 
Merrltt  C    Bragdon.  Jr..  of  Nevada. 
Miss  Dorothy  V    Broussard.  of  Texas. 
Edward  H.  Brown,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Robert  A    Brown,  of  California. 
William  A   Brown,  of  New  Hampshire. 
Paul  F    Canney,  of  Massachusetts. 
Eugene  E   Champagne,  Jr..  of  Florida. 
Miss  Hulda  Christiansen,  of  California. 
Miss  Joan  M  Clark,  of  New  York. 
Miss  Kathryn  O.  Clark,  of  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia. 

Ray  H.  Crane,  of  Utah. 
Miss  Jane  A    Culpepper,  of  Louisiana. 
Miss  Dorothy  J.  Dugan.  of  New  Jersey. 
Fred  A.  Durllng,  of  New  York. 
Paul  S  Dwyer,  of  Ohio. 
George  Palk.  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Arthur  W    Feldman.  of  Washington. 
John    R.    Ferchak.    of    Virginia 
Robert  E.  Ferris,  of  California. 
Carl  E.  Forkel.  Jr..  of  Texas. 
Richard  Forschner.  of  Illinois 
Richard  D  Forster.  of  Colorado 
Louis  A  Gallo.  of  New  York. 
Robert  K  German,  of  Texas. 
Seymour  S  Goodman,  of  Virginia 
Iflss  Shirley  M.  Green,  of  Missouri. 
Clifford  H.  Gross,  of  Florida. 
Robert  P  Gwynn.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 
C   Norman  Hanley.  of  Washington 
Alfred  Harding  IV.  of  New  York 
Miss  EUzibeth  J  Harper,  of  M  ssourl. 
Tobias  Hirtwick,  of  Montana. 
Erland  H   Heglnbotham.  of  California. 
Brewster  R   Hemenway.  of  New  York. 
George  Borman  High,  of  Illinois. 


Roger  P.  Hlpsklnd.  of  IlUnoU. 
George  R   Irmlnger,  of  M.ssourl. 
George  W   Jaeger,  of  Missouri 
Anthony  J.  Jay.  of  Illinois. 
William  R.  Jochlmsen.  of  California. 
Chadwlck  Johnson,  of  Massachusetts 
James  T  Johnson,  of  Montana. 
Miss  Viola  Johnson,  of  Indiana. 
Miss  Betty- Jane  Jjnes.  of  W.sconsln. 
Thomas  A   Kelly,  of  Pennsy.vanla. 
P  Wesley  Kriebel.  of  Maryland 
Dennis  H.  Kux.  of  New  York. 
George  B  Lambrakls.  of  New  York. 
Malcolm  Lawrence,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
Burton  Levin,  of  New  York. 
Robert  A.  Lewis,  of  Connecticut. 
Jack  Llebof.  of  New  York. 
Joseph  A   Hvornese.  of  Colorado 
James  Gordon  Lowensteln.  of  Connecticut. 
M  js  Iiigeborg  M  Lueders.  of  New  York. 
Jack  F  Matlock.  Jr..  of  Vermont. 
J  jhn  B.  McGrath,  of  Rhode  Island. 
Francis  J  McNeil  III,  of  Florida. 
Allen  P  McNeill.  Jr  ,  of  California. 
Calvin  E  Mehlert,  of  California. 
Alan  G   Menchf'r,  of  New  York 
Thomas  N    Metcalf.  Jr..  of  Massachusetts 
Miss  Colette  Meyer,  of  California 
S  Paul  MiUer.  Jr  .  of  California. 
James  B  MJran.  of  Washington. 
Miss  Msrlha  J   Moses,  of  Texas. 
Miss  Helen  J  Mullen,  of  New  York. 
John  Patrick  Mulligan,  of  California. 
Frederick  E.  Myers,  of  Ohio. 
Leonardo  Neher,  of  Illinois. 
Anthony  F.  OBoyle,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Robert  C  Ode,  of  Michigan. 
Klyonao  Okaml,  of  Maryland. 
Miss  Nancy  Ostrander,  of  Indiana. 
J3hn    Patrick    Owens,   of    the    District    of 

Columbia. 
Howard  H.  Palmat'er.  of  Florida 
John  G  Panos.  of  Illinois. 
Edward  M   Peach,  of  Virginia. 
George  W    Phillips,  of  Florida. 
J,  Stanley  Phillips,  of  Tennessee 
William  B  Pounds.  Jr  .  of  Ohio. 
John  M   Powell,  of  Illinois. 
Arthur  W   Parcell.  of  Massachusetts. 
Virgil  P  Randolph  III.  of  Virginia. 
Charley  L   Rice,  of  Texas. 
Miss  Lillian  A  Ross,  of  North  Carolina. 
Edward  M.  Rowell.  of  California 
Leo  J    Ryan,  of  Florida 
Paul  Sadler,  of  Tennessee 
Muneo  Sakaue.  of  California. 
John  D  Scanlan.  of  Hawaii. 
Edward  W  Schaefer.  of  Connecticut. 
Stanley  H   Schaub.  of  Maryland 
Alfred  Schelp.  of  Missouri 
Charles  B.  Selak.  Jr  .  of  Pennsylvania. 
James  F  Shea,  of  Maryland 
Splros  A  Slafacas.  of  Florida 
William  N  Slmonson.  of  Virginia. 
Miss  Alice  M  Smith,  of  North  Carolina. 
Miss  Violet  Smith,  of  New  Jersey. 
Denman  P  Stanfield.  of  Texas. 
Anthony  E  Starcevlc.  of  California 
Blrney  A  Stokes,  of  New  Jersey. 
George  H   Strunz.  of  Arizona 
Raymond  J   Swanson.  of  California. 
Rob?rt  C  Texldo.  of  Rhode  Island. 
Ross  P.  Titus,  of  Illinois 
Miss  Elizabeth  B    Tolman.  of  New  Hamp- 
shire 

Lewis  R  Townsend.  of  New  Jersey. 
Prank  G.  Trinka,  of  New  Jersey. 
James  M   Turner,  of  Tennessee. 
Jacob  Walkln.  of  New  York. 
Robert  T   Wallace,  of  Florida 
Frank    J      Walters,     of     the     DUtrlct     of 
Columbia. 

Miss  Dorothy  H  Webb,  of  California. 
Robert  E  White,  of  Massachusetts 
Samuel  G.  Wise,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 
Victor  Wolf.  Jr  .  of  New  York. 
Albert  L.  Zucca.  of  Virginia. 


The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  class  6  to  class  5: 
Gordon  R.  Beyer,  of  Maryland. 
John  R.  Clingerman.  of  Michigan. 
Richard  H.  Howarth.  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  following- named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers  lor   promotion  from  class  6  to  class  6 
and  to  be  also  consuls  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Madison  M.  Adams.  Jr.,  of  Florida. 
Julio  Javier  Arias,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Rodney  E.  Armstrong,  of  California. 
David    P     Banowetz,    of   Louisiana. 
Norman  E.  Barth,  of  Illinois. 
Harry   E    Bergold.  Jr.,  of  New  York. 
Calvin  C.  Berlin,  of  Ohio. 
Maxwell    K     Berry,   of    Kentucky. 
Richard   C.   Blalock,    of   Oklahoma. 
Archie  M.  Bolster,  of  Virginia. 
Thomas  D.  Boyatt,  of  Ohio. 
Harold  A.   Bratt.  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 
Charles  W    Bray  III.  of  Texas. 
Jere  Broh-Kahn.  of  Ohio. 
Carroll  Brown,  of  Florida. 
Frederick  Z    Brown,  of  Pennsylvania. 
John   A.   Bushnell.  of  Connecticut. 
Harry  A.  Cahlll.  of  Virginia. 
David  W.  Carr,  of  Massachusetts. 
William   Clark.  Jr..  of  California. 
Raymond  C.  Collins,  Jr..  of  New  Jersey. 
Ernst  Conrath.  of  Wisconsin. 
Goodwin  Cooke,  of  New  York. 
John  E    Crump,  of  Kansas. 
Frazler  Draper,  of  Florida. 
Richard  A.  Dwyer,  of  Indiana. 
William  J.  Dyess,  of  Alabama. 
Joseph  O    Eblan,  of  New  Hampshire. 
Richard  W    FavlUe,  Jr.,  of  California. 
Charles  E.  Flnan,  of  Ohio. 
Robert    H    Frowlck,   of  Connecticut. 
Howard   V    Funk,  Jr.,  of   New   York. 
Herbert  Donald  Gelber,  of  New  York. 
James  L   Gorman,  of  Washington. 
John    M.    Gregory,    Jr..    of    Virginia 
John  C    Griffith,  of  Connecticut. 
Terrence  T    Grlndall.  of  California. 
John  T    Haldane.  of   the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Kenneth  O    Harris,  of  West  Virginia. 
Richard  R    Hart,  of  Indiana. 
Samuel  F  Hart,  of  Mississippi. 
Henry  A  Holmes,  of  Kansas. 
Harold  E.  Hiran,  of  Texas. 
Hume  A.  Horan.  of  New  Jersey. 
Edward  Hurwltz,  of  New  York. 
Alton  L    Jenkens,  of  West  Virginia. 
Peter  E  Juge,  of  Louisiana. 
Richard   W.    Kautsky,   of   Arkansas. 
Frederick  T    Kelley,  of  MassachusetU. 
Miss  Bernlce  M    Kelly,  of  Texas. 
Edson  W  Kempe.  of  California. 
James  E  Klley.  of  California. 
Gilbert  H    Kinney,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Donald  A    Kruse.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Larry  E.  Lane,  of  Texas. 

Miss  Morelle  Lasky.  of  California. 

James  N   Leaken.  of  California 

Melvln  H.  Levlne.  of  MassachusetU. 

Wlngate  Lloyd,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Hugh  Cooke  MacDougall.  of  New  York. 

Glfford  D  Malnne.  of  West  Virginia. 

William  H.  Mansfield   III,  of  ConnecUcut. 

Wade  H.  B.  Matthews,  of  Florida. 

James  A.  MatUon,  of  Minnesota. 

Miss  Mary  E  McDonnell,  of  Massachusetts. 

W  Douglas  McLaln.  Jr..  of  Illinois. 

John  C.  Monjo.  of  Connecticut. 

Richard  B.  Moon,  of  Connecticut. 

John  T  Morgan,  of  lUlnoU. 

Robert  J  Morris,  of  Iowa. 

Gottfried  W.  Moaer.  of  Connecticut. 

Roy  C  Nelson,  of  Arizona. 

Richard  F  Nyrop.  of  Minnesota. 

Daniel  A.  ODonohue,  of  Michigan. 

Oscar  J.  Olson.  Jr..  of  Texas. 

Ronald  D  Palmer,  of  Michigan. 

Michael  B.  Pecerl.  of  Florida. 
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Thomas  R.  Pickering,  of  New  Jersey. 
Mrs.  Ann  Pomroy,  of  Illinois. 
M.ss  Jane  M.  Potter,  of  Maryland. 
Charles  T.  PrlndevlUe,  Jr..  of  Illinois. 
Datus  C.  Proper,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Donald  E.  Rau.  of  Florida. 
John  D.  Rendahl.  of  Minnesota. 
Kenneth  N.  Rogers,  of  Florida. 
David  Rowe.  of  Maryland, 
Frank  M.  Schroeder.  of  Michigan. 
Leslie  Andrew  Scott,  of  New  York. 
William  T.  Shlnn.  Jr.,  of  Minnesota. 
William  L.  Simmons,  of  Mississippi. 
Kenneth  N.  Skoug,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Clint  E.  Smith,  of  New  Mexico. 

Joseph  L.  Smith,  of  Indiana. 

Wayne  S.  Smith,  of  California. 

Roger  A.  Sorenson.  of  Utah. 

Frederic  N.  Spotts,  of  Massachusetts. 

Herbert  D.  Swett,  of  California. 

Eugene  S.  Szopa,  of  Maine. 

John  J.  Taylor,  of  Tennessee. 

Nathaniel  B.  Thayer,  of  Massachusetts. 

Donald  C.  Tlce.  of  Kansas. 

Ronald  A.  Webb,  of  California. 

Kenneth  D.  Whitehead,  of  Utah. 

Albert  W.  Whiting,  of  Kansas. 

Marshall  W.  Wiley,  of  IlllnoU. 

Albert  N.  Williams,  of  Michigan. 

Larry  C.  Williamson,  of  California. 

James  P.  Willis.  Jr..  of  California. 

Herbert  Oilman  Wing,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Sidney  L.  Woollons.  of  California. 

Brooks  Wrampelmeler.  of  Ohio. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  class  7  to  class  6: 

David  Anderson,  of  New  York. 

Charles  E.  Angevlne.  of  Colorado. 

Roy  J.  Apel.  of  California. 

Alfonso  Arenales,  of  New  York 

James  E.  Baker,  of  Maryland. 

Miss    Margaret   J.    Barnhart.    of   Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Carl  A.  Bastlanl,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Margaret  E  Beshore.  of  Indiana. 

Harry  R.  Biellng.  Jr..  of  New  YcM-k. 

James  K.  Bishop.  Jr..  of  New  York. 

C.  Thomas  Bleha.  of  Michigan. 

William  D.  Boggs.  of  West  Virginia. 

Miss  Allx  S.  Bouldln.  of  California. 

M.  Lyall  Breckon,  of  Oregon. 

John  Allen  Buche.  of  Indiana. 

Pierce  K.  Bullen,  of  Florida. 

Thomas  J.  Carolan.  Jr..  of  Maryland. 

George  F.  Carr.  Jr..  of  Texas. 

Allen  E.  Caswell,  of  New  York. 

Glenn  Richard  Cella,  of  New  York. 

Timothy  W.  Childs,  of  Connecticut. 

Oeryld  B.  Chrlstlanson.  of  Minnesota. 

William  P.  Clappln,  of  Virginia. 

Hovey  C.  Clark,  of  New  Jersey. 

Harry  L.  Coburn.  of  New  York. 

Temple  G.  Cole,  of  Kentucky. 

Thomas  C.  Colwell,  of  California. 

James  Ford  Cooper,  of  Michigan. 

Edwin  G.  Corr.  of  Oklahoma. 

Trusten  Frank  Crlgler,  of  Arizona. 

Howard  B  Crotlnger,  of  Iowa. 

Jcrtin  S.  Davison,  of  Michigan. 

R.    Robin    DeLaBarre,    of    the    District    of 
Columbia. 

John  W.  DeWltt,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Guy  F.  DlNocenza.  of  Connecticut. 

Robert  B.  Duncan,  of  New  Jersey. 

Thomas  P.  H.  Dunlop.  of  North  Carolina. 

Emil  P.  Erlcksen,  of  California. 

Otho  Evans  Eskln.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Robert  E  Ezelle,  of  California. 

James  R.  Falzone,  of  Massachusetts. 

Harvey  Fergusson,  of  New  Jersey. 

James  Ferrer,  Jr.,  of  California. 

Richard  H.  Flana^n.  of  Massachusetts. 

Miss  Dagmar  Prahme.  of  Ohio. 

Alec  L.  Prance,  of  Ohio. 

Albert  A.  Francis,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Anthony  Q.  Freeman,  of  New  Jersey. 
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Norman  H.  Frlsbie,  of  Massachusetts 

Robert  E  Fritts.  of  Illinois. 

Peter  P.  Frost,  of  Connecticut. 

Gregory  Gay.  of  Ohio. 

Gerald  D.  Gllbertson,  of  Florida. 

Alan  A.  Glse.  of  Indiana. 

Paul  John  Glasoe,  of  Ohio. 

George  G.  B.  Griffin,  of  South  Carolina 

Kurt  P.  Gross,  of  Virginia. 

James  T.  Hackett,  of  California. 

Frank  J.  Haendler,  of  Illinois. 

Frederick  A.  Hahn,  of  New  York. 

Wlllam  H.  Hallman,  of  Texas. 

Paul  J.  Hare,  of  the  D.strlct  of  Columbia, 

M.ss  Thurza  Maureen  Harris,  of  Kansas. 

Donald  P.  Hart,  of  Massachusetts. 

George  W.  Heatley,  of  California. 

Martin  G.  Heflln,  of  Florida. 

John  P.  Helmann,  of  Illinois. 

Charles  Higginson.  of  Massachusetts. 

Sean  M.  Holly,  of  New  York. 

John  W.  Holmes,  of  Massachusetts. 

David  C.  Holton,  of  Virginia. 
Marvin  W.  Humphreys,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Herbert  H.  E.  Hymans,  of  California. 
Don  C.  Jensen,  of  California. 
George  Lockwood  Kelly,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
Richard  N.  Kllpatrlck,  of  South  Carolina. 
Anthony  S.  Kochanek,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 
David  C.  Lacey.  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 
John  J.  LaMazza,  of  New  York. 
William  E.  Landfalr.  of  Ohio. 
Donald  R.  Lesh,  of  Arizona. 
Jon  S.  Lodeesen,  of  Tennessee. 
Matthew  T.  Lorlmer,  of  New  Hampshire. 
George  E  Lowe,  of  Illinois. 
George  Q.  Lumsden,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 
Edward  A.  Mainland,  of  California. 
Louis  M.  Marrano,  of  California. 
Richard  R.  Martin,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Robert  W.  Mashek.  of  Iowa. 
Robert  S.  McClellan,  of  New  York. 
William  J.  McDonough,  of  Illinois. 
Howard  M.  McElroy,  of  New  York. 
Richard  H.  Melton,  of  Maryland. 
Lionel  B.  Miller,  of  Massachusetts. 
James  M.  Montgomery,  of  New  Jersey. 
John  H.  Moore,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Gerald  H.  Murphy,  of  New  York. 
Edward  V.  Nef ,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
John  D.  Negroponte.  of  New  York. 
William  V.  P.  Newlln.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Thomas  J.  O'Donnell.  of  Michigan. 
Robert  O'Nell,  of  New  Jersey. 
Gerald  G.  OpUnger,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Robert  P.  PaganelU,  of  New  York, 
Ross  C.  Parr,  of  Florida. 
Nuel  L.  Pazdral,  of  California. 
Miss  Emily  Perreault,  of  Illinois. 
Donald  K.  Petterson,  of  California. 
Miss  Anne  Plnkney,  of  California. 
J.  Keith  Powell,  of  Texas. 
Henry  Precht,  of  Georgia. 
Frederick  S.  Quln,  of  New  York. 
Alexander  L.  Rattray,  of  California. 
Leo  J.  Reddy,  of  Maryland. 
Robert  G.  Richmond,  of  New  Hampshire. 
Robert  Holmes  Ross,  of  Minnesota. 
George  L.  Rueckert.  of  Wisconsin. 
Thomas  J.  Scanlon.  of  California, 
Charles  W.  Schaller,  of  WUconsln. 
Carl  W.  Schmidt,  of  New  Jersey. 
Richard  C.  Scissors,  of  Missouri. 
William  C.  Sergeant,  of  Florida. 
Robert  E.  Service,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
Pierre  Schoetal,  of  New  York. 
Henry  Sears  Slzer.  of  New  York. 
John  W.  Stahlman,  of  Ohio. 
Robert  R.  Strand,  of  Ohio. 
Peter  A.  Sutherland,  of  Massachusetts. 
Gerald  M.  Sutton,  of  California. 
T.  Elkln  Taylor,  of  Georgia. 
Richard  W.  Teare,  of  Ohio. 


Charles  H.  Thomas.  II,  of  New  Hampshire. 
Richard  S.  Thompson,  of  Washington. 
Thomas  M.  Tracy,  of  Massachu.jetts 
Elwln  T.  Vangas,  of  New  Hampshire. 
James  A.  Verreos,  of  Missouri. 
Stephen  Lee  Walles,  of  Florida. 
Charles  W.  Walker,  of  California. 
John  A.  Warnock,  of  California. 
Jerome  V.  Wattel.  of  New  York. 
E.  Allan  Wendt,  of  Illinois. 
Walter  G.  West,  of  Colorado. 
Keith  W.  Wheelock,  of  Maryland. 
Robert  T.  WlUner.  of  Connecticut. 
H.  L.  Dufour  Woolfley.  of  Louisiana. 
Warren  Zlmmermann.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law. 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grades  Indicated  In  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey: 

To  he  lieutenant  commanders 
Charles  K.  Townsend    Ray  E.  Moses 
Ronald  L.  Newsom 

To  be  lieutenants 

SIgmund  R.  Petersen  Leonard  E.  Pickens 

J.  Rodney  Lewis  Frederick  H  Gramllng 

C.  William  Hayes  Richard  B.  Pallgren 

Seymour  R.  Kotler  Maurice  L.  Gelger 

Darren  W.  Crawford  Gerald  R.  Clchy 

Arthur  L.  Moshos  Michael  H.  Fleming 
Paul  A.  Chernoff 

To  be  lieutenants  (junior  grade) 

J.  Rodney  Lewis  Leonard  E    Pickens 

C.  William  Hayes  Frederick  H.  Gramllng 

Seymour  R.  Kotler  Richard  B.  Pallgren 

Darren  W.  Crawford  Maurice  L.  Gelger 

Arthur  L.  Moshos  Gerald  R.  Clchy 

Paul  A.  Chernoff  Michael  H.  Fleming 

To  be  ensigns 
Woodrow  E.  Bliss,  Jr.    Phillip  C.  Johnson 
David  L.  Hough  Rodger  K.  Woodruff  ~ 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  bv  i^w, 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grades  Indicated  In  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey: 

To  be  lieutenant  commanders 
La  von  L.  Posey 
Philip  J.  Taetz 
James  K.  Richards 
Robert  W.  Franklin 
Sidney  C.  MUler 
Ronald  M.  Bufflngton 
Wesley  V.  Hull 
Wayne  L.  Mobley 
Charles  A.  Burroughs 
Richard  E.  Alderman 
Ray  M.  Sundean 
George  M.  Poor 

To  be  ensigns 
Joseph  M.  Lushene 
Carl  N.  Davis 
Edward  E.  Jones 
Frederick  J.  Kuehn,  Jr. 
Robert  H.  Lelnlnger 
John  E.  Dropp 
Conrad  E.  Huss 
William  Y.  S.  Williams 
Fred  T.  Knowles. 
LIndle  E.  Barnett 
William  J.  Cooke 
Neal  A.  Horst 
Joseph  W.  Dropp 
Walter  P.  Forster  II 
Delwyn  C.  Webster 
Joseph  T.  Smith 
James  O.  Murphy 
Peter  M.  Schldrlch 
Robert  C.  Westphall 
Billy  G.  Morrison 
David  P.  Van  Weele 
Ronald  K.  Brewer 
Gerald  R.  Schlmke 
John  D.  Boon  m 
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John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 


As  policies  are  bigger  than  men  may  it 
be  the  legacy  to  our  great  Nation  that 
much  of  what  our  late  President  initiated 
will  go  forward. 


OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  24.  1964 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bright 
flame  marks  the  final  resting  place  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  of  one  of 
freedoms  most  ardent  and  eloquent  ad- 
vocates. The  voice  once  so  familiar  in 
these  halls  is  now  hushed  in  tragic  death. 
While  its  sound  no  longer  greets  our 
ears,  its  bold  and  fervid  enunciations 
will  never  be  forgotten. 

That  heroic  devotion  to  truth  and  jus- 
tice, to  equality  and  fraternity,  we  so 
often  admired,  and  which  is  exemplified 
by  countless  acts  and  incidents  extend- 
ing through  years  of  an  active  existence. 
Is  a  most  worthy  example  for  all  good 

nnen.  ,       ^      ^ 

The  principles  which  he  professed  and 
the  work  which  he  performed,  profes- 
sions and  practice  being  in  perfect  har- 
mony, will  in  all  future  time  and  in  all 
nations  render  the  name  of  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  a  synonym  for  human 
liberty. 

His  oratorical  powers,  general  infor- 
mation, and  keenness  of  wit  gained  for 
him  a  worldwide  afTection.  As  an  advo- 
cate he  was  quick  and  powerful.  Laying 
hold  of  the  strong  points  in  a  cause,  he 
presented  them  in  a  succinct  and  com- 
prehensive manner.  He  was  always  an 
ardent  friend  of  public  improvement  and 
universal  education,  a  bitter  opponent 
to  human  slavery  and  oppression. 

The  grand  blows  which  he  struck  in 
his  great  battle  for  Uberty  and  justice 
will  long  survive  him  and  leave  their  im- 
press upon  all  lands,  strengthening:  the 
purpose  of  the  toiling  and  strug;^ling  mil- 
lions on  earth.  His  successful  life-battle 
should  teach  us  the  value  and  self-sus- 
taining power  of  a  career  consecrated  to 
the  best  interests  of  his  country  and  his 
fellowmen. 

In  this  impressive  hour,  while  review- 
ing his  heroic  and  unselfish  acts,  let  us 
renew  our  vows  of  fidelity  to  the  great 
principles  which  he  so  long,  so  ably, 
and  so  faithfully  maintained.  Let  us 
here,  and  now.  pledge  our  lives  anew  to 
the  cause  of  human  liberty  and  human 
progress,  resolving  that  no  obstacle  nor 
selfish  interest  shall  cause  us  to  falter, 
so  that  when  we  too  pass  away  the  ben- 
edictions of  mankind  shall  bless  us.  as 
they  now  bless  him  for  whom  we  mourn, 
and  it  shall  be  said  of  us  as  it  is  now  said 
of  him:  "He  hath  not  lived  in  vain." 

The  Image  of  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy needs  no  monument.  The  Imorint 
of  his  mind  Is  upon  the  history  of  his 
country,  and  is  more  ineffaceable  there 
than  all  the  dedication  we  authorize  in 
his  memory.  It  is  the  Stallns  who  die 
in  their  beds.  It  Is  the  Lincolns  and 
the  Kennedys,  the  humanitarians  and 
reformers  who  die  with  their  boots  on. 


President  JoSnion  Addresses  Immigration 
Leader — Ahepa  Supreme  President 
Plumides  Represents  American  Hel- 
lenes at  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  24.  1964 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  I  insert  in  the 
Record  an  article  containing  the  text  of 
President  Johnson's  statement  on  Im- 
migration legislation  on  January  13. 
1964.  at  the  White  House. 

I  wish  to  include  also  an  article  con- 
cerning the  participation  in  this  con- 
ference of  John  G.  Plumides.  supreme 
president  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa. 

Both  these  articles  appeared  in  the 
January-February  1964  Issue  of  the 
Ahepan. 

The  articles  follow : 
Presidint    Ltndon    B.    Johnson    Addresses 
Immigration  Leaders 
President  Johnson  gave  a  rousing  send-off 
to  the  Senate  hearings  on  immigration  legis- 
lation  on  January   13   at   the  White   House. 
Several   membrrs   of   the  Senate  and  H^use 
Judiciary  Committees  were  present.  Including 
Senator    James    O     Eastland.    Democrat,    of 
Mlsslfslppl.  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee:  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart.  Demo- 
crat of  Michigan:  Senator  Kenneth  B  Keat- 
mg   Republican,  of  New  York:  and  Congress- 
man Michael  A  FeiohaN.  Democrat,  of  Ohio, 
chairman    of    the    House    Subcommittee    on 
Immigration  and  Nationality,  on  whom  the 
President   called   for  remarks      Also  present 
were  the  Commissioner  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service.  Mr.  Raymond  F. 
Farrell    and  Mr   Abba  P.  Schwartz.  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular 
Affairs,   as   well   as  a  number   of   officials  of 
the  State  and  Justice  Departments. 

Some  50  leaders  of  national  religious,  la- 
bor, civic,  and  nationality  organizations  at- 
tended the  meeting. 

PRESIDENT    JOHNSON'S    ADDRESS 

President  Johnson  addressed  the  confer- 
ence as  follows: 

••We  have  met  for  the  purpose  of  pointing 
up  the  fact  that  we  have  very  serious  prob- 
lems In  trying  to  get  a  fair  Immigration  law. 
There  Is  now  before  the  Congress  a  bill  that. 
I  hope,  can  be  supported  by  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Congress.  Th'.s  bill  applies 
new  tests  and  new  standards  which  we  believe 
are  reasonable  and  fair  and  right. 

"I  refer  specifically  to:  What  Is  the  training 
and  qualification  of  the  immigrant  who  seeks 
admission?  What  kind  of  a  citizen  would  he 
make  If  he  were  admitted?  What  Is  his  rela- 
tionship to  persons  In  the  United  States? 
And  what  Is  the  time  of  his  application? 
These  are  rules  that  are  full  of  common- 
sense,  common  decency,  which  operate  for 
the  common  good. 


•That  Is  why  in  my  state  of  the  Union 
message  last  Wednesday  I  said  that  I  hoped, 
that  In  establishing  preferences,  a  nation 
that  was  really  built  by  Immigrants.  Immi- 
grants from  all  lands,  that  we  could  aik  those 
who  seek  to  inunlgrate  now.  What  can  you  do 
for  our  country?  But  we  ought  to  never  ask 
•In  what  country  were  you  born?' 

President  Rooeevelt  and  President  Tru- 
man and  President  Elsenhower  and  President 
Kennedy  have  all  asked  for  a  revision  In  the 
present  statute.  The  present  statute  has 
overtones  of  discrimination.  Presdent  Tru- 
man said  that  the  Idea  behind  discrimination 
was.  to  put  It  boldly,  that  English  or  Irish 
names  were  better  and  better  citizens  than 
Americans  with  Italian  or  Greek  or  Polish 
names.  And  such  a  concept  Is  utterly  un- 
worthy of  our  tradition  and  our   Ideals. 

"Now  each  of  us  and  all  of  us  are  descend- 
ed from  immigrants.  I  hope  we  would  ask 
ourselves  this  question:  How  would  we  feel, 
il  we  were  put  In  the  other  fellow's  place? 
Maybe  by  doing  that  and  engaging  In  a  little 
Introspection  for  a  time  we  would  find  It  a 
good  feeling  to  apply  the  Golden  Rule  and  do 
unto  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  unto 
us. 

"GREEK    QUOTA   ONLT    398 

"Great  BrlUln  has  a  quota  of  65.000.  It 
uses  less  than  half  of  that  quota.  Germany 
has  a  quota  of  25.000.  which  It  never  fills. 
Italy  has  a  quota  of  5.645  but  It  has  a  current 
backlog  of  almost  300.000.  Greece  has  a 
quota  of  only  398  but  It  has  a  current  back- 
log of  over  100.000.  So  I  think  that  the  im- 
migration statutes  require  very  special  ex- 
amination. 

"I  would  hope  that  we  would  do  noth- 
ing hasty  and  makeshift,  but  I  hope  that  we 
would  apply  the  tests  that  I  have  outlined 
and  the  standards  that  I  have  suggest- 
ed •  *  '  These  objective  stands.  I  believe, 
would  serve  the  national  Interest  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  Congress  at  this  session  would 
find  that  a  majority  of  its  Members  could 
follow  this  path. 

"I  want  to  thank  each  of  you  for  com- 
ing here  this  morning  I  want  to  ask  you 
to  dedicate  such  time  and  effort  and  your 
talents  as  It  may  be  possible  to  helping  us 
reason  together  and  achieve  the  standards 
that  history  will  record  as  being  fair  and  Just 
and  that  we.  ourselves,  can  be  proud  that 
we  played  a  part  In  helping  to  achieve.  I 
particularly  thank  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress who  have  come  here  this  morning  and 
who  hear  many  conflicting  viewpoints,  but 
who  I  believe  all  were  elected  on  a  platform 
of  doing  what  they  believed  to  be  right 
and  who.  I  am  confident,  when  the  chips 
are  down  will  see  that  fair  and  Just  legisla- 
tion Is  written,  that  If  they  use  It  to  apply 
to  themselves  they  would  feel  they  had  had 
at  least  a  fair  shake." 
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Ahepa  Supreme  President  Plumides  Repre- 
sents AMERICAN  Hellenes  at  Immigration 
Conference  Wfth  President  Johnson 
Washington.  DC— Ahepa  Supreme  Presi- 
dent  John   G.   Plumides   attended   a   special 
White  House  Conference  on  Immigration  on 
Monday.  January  13.  at  10:30  am.,  at  the  In- 
vitation of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Plumides  was  Invited  as  the  only  rep- 
resentative of  all  Americans  of  Hellenic  de- 
scent to  the  conference  which  heard  President 
Johnson  express  his  strong  views  on  the  In- 
equities of  our  present  laws  on  Immigration. 
"President  Johnson  Is  very  much  concerned 
about  this  country's  present  Immigration 
laws,  and  is  strongly  In  favor  of  their  Imme- 
diate revision."  President  Plumides  stated: 
"At  the  White  House  meeting,  which  was  at- 
tended by  about  40  national  leaders  of  labor. 


ethnic,  and  social  groups,  he  spoke  at  length 
with  reference  to  the  Greek  quota." 

The    Ahepa    supreme    president    explained 

that    President    Johnson    stated    that    the 

Greek   Immigration   quota   Is  oversubscribed 

by  some   100.000   at  the  present  time,   and 

that     the     President     also     compared     the 

Greek  and  Italian  quotas  with  German  and 

British  quotas.     "President  Johnson  made  It 

very  clear  that  he  will  Insist  to  Congress  that 

the  Greek  immigration  quota  be  Increased, 

through  revision  of  the  law.  and  that  there 

should   no  longer   be  any  disparagement  In 

such    quotas     between     such     countries     as 

Greece.  Italy.  Germany,  and  England.     The 

conference    with    the    President    lasted    for 

about  35  minutes,  and  everyone  present  was 

greatly  Impressed  with  the  President's  strong 

feelings    and   sincerity  on   the   immigration 

question."  President  Plumides  concluded. 

COSPONSORS 

Cosponsors  of  the  new  Senate  bill  on  Immi- 
gration, as  well  as  members  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  were  also  present.  The 
Ahepa  supreme  president  reported  that  Sena- 
tors Philip  Hart,  of  Michigan,  and  Kenneth 
B.  Keating,  of  New  York,  addressed  the  con- 
ference, speaking  favorably  on  the  bill.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  meeting.  President 
Johnson  reminded  his  audience  that  former 
President  Truman  had  also  previously  point- 
ed out  the  present  inequities  In  Immigration 
laws  as  applying  to  Greece  and  Italy.  In  com- 
parison with  the  quotas  for  England  and  Ger- 
many. 

In  a  short'personal  conversation  with  Pres- 
ident Plumides  before  the  opening  of  the 
meeting.  President  Johnson  said  that  he  was 
very  familiar  with  the  Order  of  Ahep.a,  and 
with  Its  work  In  this  country,  as  well  as  In 
Greece,  and  Canada.  President  Plumides  also 
spoke  with  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  of 
Massachusetts,  brother  of  the  late  President 
Kennedy,  and  Senator  Kennedy  expressed  his 
personal  hope  that  the  new  Immigration  bill 
would  be  passed  during  the  present  session 
of  Congress.  The  Ahepa  supreme  president 
expressed  his  pleasure  in  being  invited  by 
President  Johnson  to  attend  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Americans  of  Hellenic  descent, 
and  affirmed  that  the  Order  of  Ahepa  would 
continue  to  support  and  spearhead  all  efforts 
aimed  at  the  revision  of  present  Immigration 
laws. 
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The  46th   Anniversary  of  Estonian 
Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  24, 1964 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Estonians  are  an  outstanding  example 
of  a  people  who  love  liberty  and  never 
are  discouraged  in  their  fight  to  obtain  it. 
Forcibly  brought  under  the  control  of 
the  Russian  czars  in  the  18th  century, 
they  suffered  for  about  two  hundred 
years  under  this  autocracy  and  finally 
achieved  their  freedom  and  proclaimed 
their  national  independence  on  February 
24,  1918. 

As  a  result  of  the  Russian  Revolution 
of  1917  these  sturdy  and  stouthearted 
people  lived  happily  under  their  own 
democratic  government,  the  Estonian 
Republic,  until  they  were  robbed  of  their 
freedom  in  1940  when  the  country  was 
annexed  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  they 


became  enslaved  under  the  godless  com- 
munism ideology. 

Today  is  the  46th  anniversary  of  the 
independence  they  won  in  1918  and  every 
lover  of  justice  and  freedom  in  the  world 
wishes  them  well.  All  are  thrilled  by 
their  example  of  courage  and  fidelity  to 
those  principles  which  they  hold  so  dear. 
May  their  hope  never  grow  dim,  may 
their  courage  never  be  shaken,  and  may 
they  in  God's  good  time  achieve  their 
heart's  desire  and  renew  their  life  under 
a  republican  form  of  government. 


Anniversary  of  Estonian  Independence 

•   EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  24, 1964 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  little  is 
heard  from  Estonia  now,  but  escapees 
report  that  Russian  Communists  rule 
the  country  with  a  heavy  hand.  Yet  the 
national  ideals  of  a  free  Estonia  are  car- 
ried on  by  some  100,000  Estonians  who 
succeeded  in  escaping  to  the  free  world. 
The  Republic  of  Estonia  was  estab- 
lished after  World  War  I  on  February  24, 
1918.  This  was  not  the  beginning  of  the 
Estonian  State,  however.  This  struggle 
for  freedom  began  more  than  700  years 
ago  and  no  force  could  ever  break  the 
Estonian's  will  for  national  self-determi- 
nation. Many  wars  ravaged  their  coun- 
try and  medieval  fortresses  bear  witness 
to  the  rule  by  power  rather  than  justice. 
In  1918-20  Estonians  fought  courageously 
against  Soviet  Russia  and  German  forces 
and  won  their  freedom. 

The  period  from  1918  to  1940  saw  a 
free  people  give  a  new  look  to  their  coun- 
try. New  and  modern  homes,  hotels, 
public  buildings,  and  factories  were 
erected.  There  was  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  small  farms 
equipped  with  up-to-date  implements. 
Min  ng  and  refining  of  oil  laid  a  solid 
foundation  for  an  expanding  industry 
and  the  national  income  doubled. 

Estonia,  though  small  in  size  was  large 
in  culture.  Education  was  the  primary 
concern  and  the  number  of  students  and 
graduates  of  the  two  universities,  com- 
pared with  total  population,  was  one  of 
the  highest  in  Europe.  It  was  a  land  of 
large  historic  churches  and  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  church  to  the  culture  and  to 
the  educational  development  of  Estonia 
has  been  considerable.  The  intense 
striving  for  their  national  self-expres- 
sion is  reflected  In  their  highly  developed 
literature  and  creative  arts. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  short  period 
of  22  years,  1918  to  1940,  a  proud  and 
courageous  people,  after  700  years  of  for- 
eign occupation,  made  great  strides. 

But  in  1940  Estonia  was  overrun  again. 
This  time  it  was  Soviet  Russia  and  even 
though  the  Western  world  still  recognizes 
its  independence  her  people  are  now 
forced  to  live  under  Russian  Communist 
rule. 


Again  I  repeat.  Mr.  Speaker,  little  is 
heard  from  Estonia  now.  yet  the  national 
ideals  of  a  free  Estonia  are  carried  on  by 
some  100,000  Estonians  who  succeeded  in 
escaping  to  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  these  courage- 
ous people  in  commemoration  of  Eston- 
ian Independence  Day. 


Washington  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  24, 1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  news- 
letter of  February  22. 1964: 

Washington  Report  by  Congressman  Bruce 
Alger,    Fifth    District.    Texas.    February 
22,  1964 

redistricting 
"One  man's  vote  In  a  congressional  elec- 
tion is  to  be  worth  as  much  as  another's." 
That  Is  probably  the  most  Important  sentence 
in  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  on  redistrict- 
ing. Justice  Black,  writing  the  majority 
opinion,  declared: 

"We  do  not  believe  that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  Intended  to  permit  •  •  •  vote- 
diluting  discrimination  to  be  accomplished 
through  the  device  of  districts  containing 
widely  varied  numbers  of  inhabitants.  To 
say  that  a  vote  is  worth  more  in  one  district 
than  in  another  would  not  only  be  counter  to 
our  fundamental  ideas  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment, it  would  cast  aside  the  principle  of 
a  House  of  Representatives  elected  "by  the 
people."  a  principle  tenaciously  fought  for 
and  established  at  the  Continental  Conven- 
tion of  1787." 

As  one  who  believes  In  States  rights  I  re- 
gret that  redistricting  has  been  thrown  Into 
the  Federal  courts.  It  Is  too  bad  our  Texas 
State  officials  failed  In  their  responsibility  of 
meeting  this  problem  and  solving  it.  They 
have  had  plenty  of  time.  Dallas  County  has 
had  disproportionate  representation  for  the 
past  10  years  as  our  district  experienced  un- 
precedented growth  while  adjoining  districts 
have  gained  barely  any  population  growth. 
The  people  of  Texas,  and  especially  the  peo- 
ple of  Dallas,  are  being  robbed  of  equitable 
representation  because  the  Governor  and  the 
Democratic  controlled  State  senate  killed  a 
house  passed  bill  last  year.  This  was  an 
obvious  political  move  and  was  so  stated  and 
the  senate  action  put  politics  ahead  of  the 
principle  that  "one  man's  vote  is  worth  as 
much  as  another's." 

What  has  the  failure  of  the  Texas  Legisla- 
ture to  act  cost  the  people  of  Dallas  County? 

1.  The  latest  available  figures  give  Dallas 
County  a  population  of  1.106.363. 

2.  These  same  figures  show  a  population 
of  219.637  In  the  adjoining  Fourth  District. 

To  Illustrate  how  such  unequal  representa- 
tion affects  the  Individual,  consider  Just  the 
appointment  of  young  men  to  the  military 
academies.  A  boy  in  the  small  Fourth  Texas 
District  has  five  times  a  better  chance  of 
getting  an  appointment  than  does  a  boy  in 
adjoining  Dallas  County.  This  means  that 
when  the  Democratic  Texas  Senate  killed  the 
redistricting  bill  last  year  it  penalized  every 
young  man  In  Dallas  County. 

The  Fifth  Texas  District  has  a  greater 
population  than  16  States  and  10  of  these 
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February  2U 


SUtes  are  represented  by  2  Representatives 
In  the  House  as  well  as  2  Senators. 


stall' 


Popula- 
tion 


Maliir 

Nevk-  lluinpshiri' 

Wrniont — 

R)io<U-  lslan<1 

N'ortli  l>akota.. 

Delaware 

Montana.  

Maho 

Wyomlntt 

New  Mexico 

Vtah 

Nevada 

Alaska -- 

lUwati 

Dallas  County,  Tv%. 
State  of  Texas 


969.2r>5 
Q0ft.»21 
3(«U.88I 
Mo«.488 
632.446 
446.292 
fui,  767 
H67. 191 
330.060 
951.i>23 
8H0.627 
28.V  278 
226.167 
632. 772 
1.106.363 
9, 379. 677 


Ri'piv- 
st-nla- 
lives 


Senators 


2 
i 
2 
2 

■I 

2 

2 
2 
■J 

■2 
2 
i 


WORKLOAD  OP  A  CONGRESSIONAL  OmCC 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  eventually  Dallas 
County  will  get  an  additional  Congressn^an. 
Regardless  ol  how  long  It  takes  to  eliminate 
the  present  inequity,  the  people  of  the  Fifth 
District  may  be  assured  that  they  will  be 
given  the  best  representation  It  Is  possible 
for  me  and  my  staff  to  give  them.  My  rep- 
resentation of  the  people  of  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict is  always  nonpolltlcal.  I  am  proud  of 
the  record  of  service  we  have  been  able 
to  maintain  in  spite  of  the  obvious  difficul- 
ties In  dealing  with  the  heaviest  mall  load 
of  any  congressional  office 

Prompt    attention    Is    given    to    our    case- 
work.    This  consists  of  thousands  of  prob- 
lems of  servicemen,  social  security  recipients, 
taxpayers,  small  businessmen.  Dallas  indus- 
tries, any  citizen  who  has  a  problem  with  any 
one  of  the  many  Federal  bureaus  and  agen- 
cies.  We  receive  thousands  of  requests  for  in- 
formation material  from  students,  teachers. 
citizens    interested   in   learning   about   their 
Government.    In  addition,  we  answer  as  com- 
pletely and  as  promptly  as  possible  the  400 
or  500  letters  each  day  which  deal  with  bills 
pending    In    Congress.      There    is    only    one 
consideration    in    this   office — service   to    the 
people  of  Dallas  County— service  In  handling 
their  problems  and  Inquiries,  in  the  work  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  dealing  with 
tax  legislation,  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
in  debating  measures  which  affect  the  lives 
of  all  of  us. 

CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  NEEDED 

I  regret  the  Texas  Legislature  failed  to  do 
what  was  right  in  redlstrlctlng.  I  would 
rather  not  have  the  Federal  Government 
making  decisions  on  voting  rules  for  the  In- 
dividual States.  Because  the  States  did  not 
assume  the  responsibility  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment did  enter  the  picture  through  the 
Federal  cotirts.  Now  that  action  must  be 
taken,  it  should  not  be  a  court  decision. 
Therefore,  It  is  now  up  to  Congress  to  define 
the  rules  for  congressional  redlstrlctlng  and 
equitable  representation 

Bruce  Alger, 
Member  of  Congress. 


For  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
peoples  of  this  nation  have  been  under 
Communist  rule.  During  this  time  noth- 
ing has  changed  with  regard  to  the  de- 
nial of  fundamental  right  of  people  to 
choose  their  government.  The  right  of 
freedom  of  speech  is  still  as  foreign  as 
the  freedom  of  political  gathering. 

Today  there  are  few  ways  the  people  of 
this  Republic  can  demonstrate  their  atti- 
tude toward  the  one  party  political  re- 
gime, but  the  increasing  number  of 
qualified  voters  who  are  abstaining  from 
exercising  their  rights  is  a  most  notice- 
able one. 

The  existence  of  the  people  in  the 
homeland  is  not  an  easy  one  but  their 
hope  for  a  brighter  future  rests  in  the 
hearts  of  relatives  and  friends  in  the  free 
world.  The  cause  of  all  of  the  captive 
European  nations  is  one  in  which  free- 
dom loving  people  the  world  over  con- 
tinue to  encourage.  I  commend  all  of 
those  people  who  continuously  dedicate 
their  efforts  that  others  may  live  in  peace 
and  freedom. 


Senate  and  House  Members,  Staff  Per- 
sonnel, View  Worthwhile  Film,  "One 
Man's  Way,"  Based  on  the  Life  of 
Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale— Don 
Murray   Present 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  24. 1964 


Estonian   Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  24. 1964 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  46th  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Estonia.  I  pause  with  others  in 
the  free  world  to  recognize  this  day. 


Mr.      RANDOLPH.      Mr.      President. 
Wednesday   afternoon.   February    19.   it 
was  my  privilege,   with   Representative 
John  V.  Lindsay,  of  New  York,  to  host 
an   advance  showing  of  the   f^lm  "One 
Man's  Way."  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building.    This  out- 
standing motion  picture  is  based  on  the 
life  of  one  of  Americas  most  respected 
religious   leaders.   Dr.   Norman   Vincent 
Peale  and  will  premiere  in  Washington 
on  February  26  at  the  Keiths  Theater. 
Invited  guests  on  this  memorable  oc- 
casion were  Members  of   the  Congress, 
staff  personnel,  and  employees   of  the 
various    congressional    committees.     A 
considerable  number  gathered  to  share 
the  inspiration  and  entertainment  of  this 
unusual  picture. 

Each  of  us  is  familiar  with  the  con- 
tributions of  Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale 
to  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  our 
Nation.  Through  his  forceful  ministry 
he  brings  new  insights  and  attitudes  to 
thousands,  and  his  book.  'The  Power  of 
Positive  Thinking,"  has  enjoyed  a  world 
readership. 

An  added  treat  at  the  screening  was 
the  personal  appearance  of  Don  Murray, 
the  accomplished  young  actor  who  carries 
the  role  of  Dr.  Peale.  Mr.  Murray  has 
appeared  in  "Bus  Stop"  and  'Hoodlum 
Priest.  ■  but  is  perhaps  best  remembered 
by  Washington  audiences  for  his  cut- 
standing  portrayal  of  a  youthful  Sen- 
ator in   "Advise  and  Consent." 


Don's  performance  in  "One  Man's 
Way"  is  a  heart  warming  one.  He 
brings  to  the  screen  a  purpose  and  con- 
viction which  accurately  convey  the 
dynamic  personality  of  Dr.  Peale  and 
the  full  impact  of  his  message. 

Special  recognition  and  commenda- 
tion should  also  go  to  Frank  Ross,  pro- 
ducer of  the  picture.  Mr.  Ross  con- 
ceived the  idea  for  the  film,  secured  the 
cooperation  of  Dr.  Peale,  and  supervised 
production  until  a  finished  product  was 
achieved. 

I  recommend  "One  Mans  Way"  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  to  other 
thoughtful  persons.  This  Is  more  than 
the  story  of  a  man— it  is  a  challenge  to 
all  of  us  to  seek  a  rewarding  and  more 
fruitful  life  in  these  times  of  tension  and 
unrest. 

Remarks  by  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wil- 
lard  Wirt2  at  Opening  Session  of  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association's  Symposium 
on  Employment,  February  24,  1964, 
Washington,  D.C. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  24. 1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  in  the 
Record  the  thoughtful  remarks  delivered 
by  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  Labor, 
W.  Willard  Wirtz.  before  the  American 
Bankers  Association  assembly  on  Feb- 
ruary 24.  1964.  The  occas.on  for  Mr. 
Wirtz'  comments  was  the  opening  of  a 
Symposium  on  Employment  sponsored 
by  the  American  Bankers  Assoc.ation 
and  held  in  Washington.  D.C. 

The  text  of  Secretary  Wirtz*  talk  fol- 
lows: 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Alexander.  Secretary  DU- 
lon.  President  Kelly,  and  gentlemen,  there 
has  been  something  of  a  change.  I  suppose 
there  are  few  occasions  where  you  move  from 
a  meeting  one  day  with  the  executive  coun- 
cil of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  and  as- 
sorted unions  for  the  maritime  Industry,  to 
a  meeting  with  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation. With  that  move  in  mind  and  think- 
ing, too.  of  Mr.  Alexander's  reference  to  the 
dangers  of  the  statUtics  with  which  I  am 
about  to  deal.  I  am  reminded  of  the  observa- 
tion that  the  law  of  averages  Is  only  a  matter 
of  proving  that  If  you  are  standing  with  one 
foot  In  the  refrigerator  and  the  other  foot  on 
the  stove,  you  are.  on  the  average,  comfort- 
able.   That  Is  the  way  I  feel  this  morning. 

I  count  apologies  the  poorest  and  worst 
sort  of  introduction  to  a  speech,  and  yet  I  do 
have  a  certain  respect  for  the  art  of  foren- 
slcs.  and  a  very  great  respect  for  this  audi- 
ence. I  hope  you  will  Indulge  my  simple 
word  of  apology  this  moring.  because  as  of 
9:30  last  night  I  was  In  Miami  on  a  quite 
different  mission  and  didn't  get  back  here 
until  1  or  2  o'clock  this  morning  And  the 
attempt  to  develop  In  the  meantime  an  ade- 
quate basis  for  filling  in  this  morning  has  left 
me  with  a  feeling  of  apology:  I  simply  want  to 
express  It  and  ask  not  your  Indulgence  but 
your  understanding  of  It. 

We  are  going  too  fast.  I  think  continu- 
ously these  days  of  James  Thurber's  observa- 


tion that  man  is  simply  moving  too  fast  for  a 
world  that  is  round,  and  before  very  long 
there  Is  going  to  be  a  great  rear  end  collision, 
and  the  object  that  is  coming  up  behind  Is 
man.  So  really  all  I  can  do  this  morning  Is 
talk  with  you  a  little.  If  I  may,  and  ttfll  you 
a  little  about  the  address  I  should  like  to  have 
made  to  you  If  I  had  had  more  time 

You  will  understand  that  these  will  be  ran- 
dom thoughts.  They  will  be  divided  Into 
three,  not  divisions,  but  rough  areas  of  pro- 
jection. I  would  like  to  talk,  first,  about  this 
matter  of  what  unemployment  Is.  and  how 
significant  we  count  it  to  be;  then  I  would 
like  to  talk  some  about  the  relation- 
ship of  hours  of  work  to  employment  and  un- 
employment; and  then,  perhaps  most  partic- 
ularly, of  the  relationship  of  employment  and 
education,  because  this  relationship  seems  to 
me  to  be  so  basically  important. 

NATtTRE  or  PROBLEM 

Now,  let  me  say  a  little  about  an  attempted 
evaluation  of  the  nati're  of  the  unemploy- 
ment problem,  and  of  the  significance  of  It. 
Mr.  Alexander  suggested  that  we  might  an- 
ticipate a  certain  debate  here  between  the 
structuralists  and  the  expansionists.  It  Is 
very  hard  for  me  to  accept  that.  There  was 
a  suggestion  that  that  might  end  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  "a  plague  on  both  your 
houses."  My  approach  to  It  is  quite  differ- 
ent.    I  say  a  blessing  upon  both  your  houses. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
problem  of  unemployment  has  to  be  met 
through  attention  both  to  the  necessities 
for  expansion,  and  to  the  matters  which  we 
have  Identified  as  those  of  structural  unem- 
ployment. 

I  don't  propose  to  enter  upon  that  argu- 
ment because  it  seems  to  me  that  most  of 
the  argument  simply  drains  of!  steam  for  the 
whistle — the  steam  that  could  be  better  put 
to  the  boiler. 

The  answer  Is:  We  have  to  move  on  both 
problems. 

I  think  that  the  evaluation  of  the  problem 
of  unemployment  Is  complicated  by  a  feman- 
tlcal  bad  habit  that  we  have.  Whenever  we 
can  find  a  single  word  that  covers  a  number 
of  things,  and  particularly  whenever  we  can 
find  a  single  statistic  that  may  cover  a  num- 
ber of  things,  we  leap  from  the  single  word 
and  single  statistic  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  have  a  single  problem;  which  Isn't  bad 
enough  until  we  take  the  additional  step  of 
feeling  that  there  must  be  a  single  answer 
to  it,  at  which  point  our  words  and  our 
thought  processes  have  done  us  In  quite 
severely. 

I  think  of  the  unemplojrment  problem  as 
by  no  means  one  problem  at  all,  but  quite  a 
number  of  them,  and  I  woxUd  like  to  talk  a 
little  bit  about  the  essential  parts  of  the 
problem.  I  would  like  to  speak.  Just  briefly, 
about  the  attitude  that  unemployment  Isnt 
nearly  so  Important  as  some  people  may 
think  It  la.  That  becomes.  In  one  form,  a 
doubting  of  statistics  upon  which  the  various 
reports  are  based.  I  know  that  there  is  going 
to  be  some  dlscufslon  of  that  this  morning, 
and  I  shan't  go  Into  it  except  to  say  that  I 
think  that  there  Is  no  question  about  the 
validity  of  the  statistics. 

DANGEROUS  APPROACH 

The  problem  Is  rather  about  the  Interpre- 
tatloru  which  are  placed  on  the  statistics. 
There  Is  one  kind  of  evaluation  of  unem- 
ployment with  respect  to  which  I  feel  myself 
reacting  perhaps  emotionally,  and  that  is  the 
attitude  which  says  that  a  little  unemploy- 
ment Isn't  bad  'f  It  Is  going  to  prevent  a  lot 
of  Inflation.  That  seems  to  me,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  using  only  87  percent  of  our 
p'ant  capacity,  and  only  94  percent  of  our 
manpower,  an  Intolerable  approach,  especi- 
ally in  a  period  In  which  we  have  had  sta- 
bility, particularly  as  far  aa  wholesale  prices 
but  also  retail  prices  are  concerned,  a  period 
of  BUblUty  such  as  that  of  the  last  6  years. 


I  reject  flatly  the  proposition  that  the  con- 
cern about  stability  can  be  met  only  by  crip- 
pling our  growth,  by  maintaining  as  a  brake 
against  inflation  the  unemployment  of  some 
3  or  4  million  people.  I  count  that  view  In- 
tolerable. 

To  whatever  extent  there  Is  a  discounting, 
too.  of  the  fact  of  unemployment  on  the 
grounds  that  the  unemployed  In  this  coun- 
try do  better  than  the  fully  employed  In  a 
good  many  other  countries,  I  find  no  basis 
In  reason  for  it.  I  do  not  believe  being  poor 
In  America  is  any  better  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  being  poor  is  a  lot  worse  In  other  coun- 
tries. I  find  the  only  valid  measure  of  pov- 
erty or  accomp'.lshment  In  terms  of  our  own 
potential  for  making  things  worthwhile,  and 
for  making  life  worthwhile  In  this  country. 
I  don't  count  the  fact  that  unemployment 
or  poverty  Is  measured  d'ff«»rently  here  than 
It  may  be  In  other  countries  aa  In  any  way 
diminishing  that  fact.  Let  me  put  my  polit 
this  way:  We  talk  about  people  In  families 
with  Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000,  as  being  in 
poverty  situations.  I  think  they  are,  despite 
the  fact  that  this  Is  hardly  enough  to  cover 
the  bare  essentials  of  life.  It  Is  said  that 
unemployment  Is  not  too  serious  If  every- 
body has  a  Job.  Well,  that  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  enough.  I  would  naturally  worry 
about  unemployment  If  It  meant  starvation, 
but  I  worry  about  It  equally  If  It  Is  only  that 
degree  of  unemployment  or  underemploy- 
ment which  permits  a  family  to  fall  apart. 
That  casuallty  seems  to  me  Just  as  bad  as 
the  first  one.  As  far  as  poverty  Is  concerned. 
I  repeat  that  I  do  not  believe  it  Is  any  less 
severe  or  less  to  be  concerned  about  In  this 
country  because  of  its  comparison  with  the 
situation  in  other  countries. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  say.  more  broadly 
and  more  generally  than  that,  that  It  does 
seem  to  me  that  we  properly  evalu-'te  and 
understand  the  unemployment  situation 
only  If  we  view  It  In  terms  of  the  relationship 
of  the  economics  to  the  concepts  by  which 
we  live,  by  which  we  guide  ourselves  In  this 
country.  I  assimie  that  means  centrally  the 
opportunity  of  the  individual  to  exp'olt  fully 
whatever  potential  he  may  have,  and  that  we 
measure  unemployment  and  employment  by 
that  measure.  In  fact,  more  generally,  If 
there  Is  a  single  thread  to  the  thoughts  I 
have  In  mind  this  morning,  it  Is  that  we 
should  evaluate  these  matters  of  emp'oy- 
ment  and  unemployment  In  terms  of  their 
relationship  to  the  social  and  political  and 
scientific  aspects  of  life  In  this  country. 

COMPLEX   PROBLEM 

Now,  as  to  the  various  unemployment 
problems  that  we  face,  rather  than  a  single 
one.  these  problems  are  now  being  Increas- 
ingly Identified  through  a  breakdown  of  the 
seasonally  adjusted  monthly  figure.  I  should 
at  this  point  be  delighted  If  there  was  some 
basis  for  throwing  away  the  seasonally  ad- 
Justed  decimal  point  monthly  unemployment 
figure.  It  does  nothing  any  more  except 
measure  the  relationship  of  this  period  to  the 
periods  which  come  before  It.  It  Is  Impor- 
tant for  that  purpose  but  It  conceals  the 
variety  of  problems  which  we  face.  When 
we  say  that  5.6  percent  of  the  people  in  this 
country  are  unemployed.  It  diminishes 
greatly  the  degree  of  the  problems  as  far  as 
the  popular  and  public  understanding  of  It 
is  concerned.  When  we  say  that  there  are  4 
to  4.5  million  people  unemployed  in  a  nation 
of  188  million  people,  which  Is,  by  and  large, 
doing  very  well  by  Itself,  It  Is  very  hard  to 
arouse  enough  concern  about  It.  We  are 
at  the  point  now  where  unemployment  may. 
In  my  Judgment,  become  built  Into  our  econ- 
omy because  we  have  let  It  become  a  habit, 
and  part  of  the  reason  It  has  become  a  habit 
Is  because  It  Is  tied  up  In  these  "one"  figures. 
When  you  point  beyond  them  to  some  other 
things,  then  the  problem  begins  to  emerge. 

First,  there  Is  the  fact  that  over  15  million 
people  last  year  were  unemployed  at  one 
time  or  another.    That  la  15  million  people 


In  this  country.  It  Is  not  enough  to  reduce 
these  people  to  the  point  of  starvation  to  be 
concerned  about  them.  It  Is  perhaps  enough 
that  the  girl  In  that  family  was  the  one 
member  of  her  graduating  class  In  high 
school  who  couldn't  buy  the  right  kind  of 
dress  to  go  to  the  graduation  ceremonies. 
That  Is  not  my  definition  of  poverty,  or  of 
unemployment,  but  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  it  Is  the  kind  of  measure  that  we  ought 
to  be  taking  into  account. 

So,  in  one  way,  to  one  degree  or  another, 
over  15  million  people  were  unemployed  at 
some  time  during  the  year  last  year. 

And  then,  of  course,  there  are  figures  for 
the  various  unemployment  problems  which 
show,  for  examole,  that  among  minority 
groups,  unemployment  Is  not  5  percent,  but 
about  two  times  that.  There  are  figures 
which  show  that  among  the  young  who  are 
members  of  the  work  force,  the  unemploy- 
ment figure  is  not  5  percent  but  three  times 
that. 

Then  there  Is  another  groun  of  figures 
which  casts  some  light  upon  the  extent  to 
to  which  the  employment  needs  of  this  coun- 
try are  being  met  In  one  form  or  In  an- 
other. 

You  have  your  pencils  and  I  would  like  to 
run  through  very  quickly  a  list  of  flgures 
that  show  where  Jobs  have  been  coming 
from  for  the  last  6  years. 

SOME    riCTTRES 

In  the  last  6  years,  between  1957  and  1963, 
there  has  been  an  Increase  In  the  number  of 
wage  and  salary  Jobs  In  this  country,  leaving 
out  the  farm  sector,  of  4,300,000  Jobs.  That 
Is  In  6  years.  The  Increase  Included  In  that 
number  which  results  from  Government 
positions.  Is  2  million  In  round  flgures,  al- 
most all  of  It  at  the  State  and  local  level  and 
most  of  It  In  connection  with  the  schools. 
That  leaves  2,?00,000  Jobs. 

Next  there  Is  an  Item  of  800,000  Jobs  due 
to  Federal,  State,  and  local  goverrunent  pro- 
curement programs.  Put  It  In  or  out  a«  you 
please,  and  I  draw  no  moral  from  It,  but 
by  one  approach  you  would  subtract  from 
those  flgures  those  Jobs  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  gover'^ment  procurement  programs, 
and  that  would  bring  you  down  to  1.500.000. 
Then,  In  this  last  6-vear  period,  there  has 
been  an  Increase  of  700,000  In  lobs  connected 
with  not-for-profit  Institutions.  That 
brings  you  down  to  800,000. 

And  then  there  has  been.  In  the  increase 
In  Jobs  during  these  past  6  years.  600.000 
of  them  which  are  part-time  Jobs.  That 
means  that  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy, leaving  out  that  part  of  It  which  is 
working  iot  the  government  and  for  non- 
profit Institutions,  has  produced  in  the  last 
6  years,  200,000  full-time  Jobs. 

That  is  the  total  increase,  the  net  in- 
crease. 

Now,  I  don't  need  to  even  Interrupt  to 
point  out  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  this 
Is  not  a  set  of  flgures  directed  to  a  proposi- 
tion that  there  should  be  more  govertunent 
supplying  of  Jobs.  Gentlemen,  exactly  the 
opposite.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  full  em- 
ployment is  never  going  to  come  from  any 
set  of  government  programs.  It  is  going  to 
come  from  the  development  of  strength  as 
far  as  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  Is 
concerned.  And  It  bothers  me  greatly  that 
In  the  last  6  years,  the  total  increase  In  the 
number  of  full-time  Jobs  contributed  by  th« 
private  sector  of  the  economy,  leaving  out 
government  and  nonprofit  institutions,  has 
been  200,000  Jobs. 

Now  I  am  cheered  by  the  fact  that  this 
flgure  Is  today  Infinitely  better  than  it  would 
have  been  a  year  ago.  because  in  the  last  year 
there  has  been  an  Increase  of  about  500,000 
Jobs.  So  what  I  have  given  you  Is  the  1967 
to  1963  comparison.  1957  to  1962  would  have 
shown  a  loss.  (Now  I  am  talKlng  about  full- 
time  Jobs  throughout  here.) 
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There  has  been  an  Increase  or  about  500.- 

000  full-time  Jobs  In  this  last  year,  which 
may  mean  that  we  are  on  the  way  up.     But 

1  want  to  stress  the  fact — as  part  of  an 
analysis  of  the  situation  of  unemployment 
today— that  a  principal  part  of  our  problem 
has  been  that  the  private  economy  has  not 
been  functioning  at  the  rate  which  Is  neces- 
sary In  view  of  the  rapid  Increase  m  the  size 
of  the  work  force 

Were  this  earlier,  and  were  the  report  at 
this  point  less  cloudy  as  far  as  the  tax  pro- 
gram Is  concerned.  I  would,  of  course,  point 
out  that  this  Is  exactly  the  reason  that  we 
need  the  tax  reduction  program  I  hope 
that  It  will  help  greatly  as  far  as  the  elimi- 
nation of  this  problem  Is  concerned. 

HOURS  or  WORK 

Now.  there  are  a  few  things  about  some 
of  the  other  details  of  the  unemployment 
situation.  I  would  like  to  point  out  a  few 
things  about  the  relationship  of  the  hours 
problem  to  the  problem  of  unemployment. 
I  suppose  it  Is  only  a  measure  of  foolhard- 
Iness  or  a  suggestion  of  perversity  that  I 
would  go.  3  days  ago.  to  talk  to  the  AFLr-CIO 
Executive  Council  about  my  opposition  to 
the  35-hour  workweek,  and  talk  to  you 
here  today  about  my  support  of  the  proposi- 
tion that  there  should  be  a  larger  penalty 
for  overtime,  when  neither  view  Is  popular 
In   either   quarter. 

But  I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the 
distribution  of  the  hours  of  work  I  read  in 
one  of  the  newspapers  this  morning— I  will 
Identify  It  only  by  saying  It  Is  a  paper  I 
think  of  as  having  the  largest  gap  between 
the  validity  of  Its  editorial  and  Its  reportorlal 
comments  There  Is  an  editorial  In  one  of 
the  morning  papers  which  says  that  when 
you  force  an  employer  to  cut  or  eliminate 
overtime,  you  are  also  telling  the  working 
man  he  can't  work  as  much  or  make  as  much 
monev  as  he  is  able  to  make. 

Well,  poppycock  The  rest  of  the  proposi- 
tion is  that  when  you  don't  supply  a  man 
with  an  opportunity  for  work,  you  are  also 
telling  him  that  he  Is  not  abl«  or  he  cant 
work  as  much  or  make  as  much  money  as 
he  '»  able  to. 

What  we  are  trvlng  to  do  Is  to  And  that 
balance  between  work  and  leisure,  that  re- 
lationship or  that  distribution  of  work 
which  win  provide  the  fullest  opportunity 
to  the  fullest  number  of  people,  to  do  the 
work  which  they  want  to  do. 

There  Is  pointed  out  In  another  article  In 
one  of  the  columns  In  another  of  the  papers 
this  morning,  what  has  been  happening  to 
the  workweek  over  the  period  of  the  last 
50  or  60  years. 

There  has  been  a  sustained  but  not  very 
rapid  dimunltlon  In  the  number  of  hours  In 
the  work  year  for  the  whole  of  this  century, 
at  least.  The  workweek  has  been  going 
down  In  length  about  half  of  one  percent  a 
year  as  a  result  of  one  thing  or  another 

Now.  that  la  not  a  very  good  statistic,  be- 
cause It  went  down  very  rapidly  during  one 
period  of  time,  or  during  two  periods  of  time, 
and   recently  It  has  been   going   down   less 
But  my  point  Is  that  there  has  been  In  the 
experience  of  this  century  an  evolution   In 
the  distribution  of  man's  time  between  work 
and  no  work.     That  process  la  still  going  on. 
I   think  It  is  an  open  question  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  there  should  be  legislative 
affecting  of  the  result      I  think,  as  you  know, 
that  a  legislative  program  by  which  we  would 
reduce  the  workweek  to  35  hours  would  be 
a   mistake.     I   am.   at    the  same    time,    very 
much  concerned  about  a  situation  In  which 
15"/,  million  people  were  working  more  than 
40  hours  on  an  overtime  basis,  and  4V^  mil- 
lion were   unable  to   find  work  which   they 
were  looking  for.    I  think  there  Is  something 
out  of   Joint.     I   would    hope   that   It   Is   a 
matter  which  would  be  worked  out  In  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy.     If  It  Is  not. 
It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  a  matter  to  which 
we  miist  attend  legislatively. 


OVZRTIICK 

President  Johnson  has.  accordingly,  made 
a  recommendation  to  the  Congress  which  Is 
that  this  matter  of  overtime  should  be  re- 
viewed on  an  industry-by-lndustry  basis,  by 
tripartite  committees,  and  that  there  should 
be  an  Increase  In  the  penalty  rate  for  over- 
time, where  It  Is  determined  In  a  particular 
industry  that  an  Increase  In  the  overtime 
rate  from  time  and  a  half  to  double  time 
would  do  two  things:  (1)  would  Increase 
employment;  and  (2)  would  not  result  In 
any  excessive  cost  Increases. 

I  think  that  proposal  deserves  and  de- 
mands consideration.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
resolved  yet  this  matter  of  the  distribution 
of  man's  time  l)etween  work  and  leisure.  I 
don't  think  that  we  have  worked  out  the 
perfect  distribution  of  work  among  the  peo- 
ple in  the  country.  I  don't  think  that  the 
answer  to  those  Is  going  to  come  by  any 
means  entirely  from  law. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  Is  the  same  neces- 
sity today  of  looking  at  this  matter  legisla- 
tively as  there  was  In  1937  and  In  1938.  But 
I  don't  need  to  go  further  Into  details  of 
that  particular  problem. 

Now.  finally.  I  should  like  to  talk  about  the 
relationship  of  unemployment  and  educa- 
tion, because  It  seems  to  me  that  here  Is  the 
most  fruitful  opportunity  for  Immediate 
advance  on  the  employment  problem.  I 
would  like  to  give  you  a  few  more  statistics 
which  suggest  something  of  the  relationship 
of  lack  of  education  and  unemployment  In 
this  country  today.  These  statistics  can  be 
read  several  ways,  and  I  will  want  to  point 
that  out  In  mentioning  them 

The  unemployment  rate  for  Individuals 
today  with  less  than  5  years  of  school  Is  10.4 
percent.  Those  In  the  work  force  who  have 
less  than  5  years  of  school  are  10.4  percent 
unemployed. 

Those  with  9  to  11  years  of  school  are  7.8 
percent  unemployed.  Those  with  13  to  15 
years  of  school  are  4  percent  unemployed, 
and  those  with  16  years  or  more  of  school 
have  an  unemployment  rate  of  1  4  percent. 

I  repeat  that  If  there  was  more  time  we 
could  go  into  a  number  of  the  possible  ex- 
planations of  this,  but  this  salient  fact  stands 
clear.  There  are  others  that  are  of  a  related 
kind. 

CRISIS    roR    UNSKOXEO 

In  1963.  the  educational  attainment  of  un- 
skilled nonfarm  laborers  was  less  than  9 
years  Employment  for  that  group  over 
the  last  10-year  period  has  declined  by  3 '4 
percent  This  Is  a  dlfBcult  figure,  and  I  con- 
sider It  quite  Illuminating  and.  therefore.  I 
would  like  to  l>e  clear  about  spelling  It  out 
If  you  take  the  unskilled  nonfarm  labor 
classification,  where  there  Is  an  educational 
attainment  of  less  than  9  years,  employment 
over  the  last  10  years  has  declined  by  3»4 
percent. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  take  clerical  and 
salps  workers  whose  educational  attainment 
m  1962  was  more  than  12  ^  years,  their  em- 
ployment has  increased  by  14  percent  be- 
tween 1952  and  1962. 

Then  If  you  take  professional  and  techni- 
cal workers  with  an  educational  attainment 
of  16  years,  employment  for  them  during 
this  10-year  period  has  Increased  by  62  per- 
cent. 

These  figures  are  perhaps  only  the  statisti- 
cal confirmation  of  what  we  know  to  be  ob- 
vious in  general,  which  Is  that  the  develop- 
ments In  the  economy  are  fuch  that  there  Is 
a  closer  and  closer  Incidence  t)etween  educa- 
tion and  employment  and  between  lack  of 
education  and  unemployment. 

There  Is  another  factor  In  this  situation, 
another  set  of  statistics  which  I  am  not 
going  to  give  bectuie  I  have  already  talked 
longer  than  I  Intended  to.  or  than  the  cir- 
cumstances I  know  warrant. 

Another  set  of  statistics  will  show  a  very 
close  correlation  between  unemployment  of 
an   Individual    and    the  unemployment   »nd 


lack  of  education  of  his  father;  or.  s\«n- 
marlzlng  the  point,  unemployment  In  this 
country  today  Is  becoming  an  Inherited  char- 
acteristic and  it  Is  being  Inherited  not 
through  the  physical  genes,  but  through  so- 
cial genes  of  lack  of  education,  slums,  and 
so  on  and  so  forth. 

I  am  not  sure  how  much  poverty  we  can 
eliminate  as  far  as  the  adult  generation  is 
concerned.  I  know  that  If  we  could  get 
poverty  and  unemployment  out  of  the  Amer- 
ican bloodstream,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
the  place  to  start  Is  with  the  educational 
program. 

Rather  than  emphasizing  what  can  be 
done  as  far  as  larger  employment  resulting 
from  a  change  In  the  overtime  rates  are 
concerned.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  you 
that  the  single  largest  possibility  of  Im- 
mediate attack  upon  the  unemployment  sit- 
uation wou  d  come  from  getting  2  million 
teenagers  out  of  the  work  force.  There  are 
almost  3  million  of  them  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  19.  who  are  out  of  school  and  In 
the  work  force. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  Is  the  most 
fertile  area  for  moving  Immediately  on  a 
fuller  employment  problem.  t)ecause  I  do  not 
think  most  of  those  3  million  ought  to  be 
there.  I  think  the  number  ought  to  be  cut 
down  by  about  2  million,  and  that  those  2 
million.  Instead  of  being  In  the  work  force, 
should  be  In  school  getting  the  kind  of  prep- 
aration they  need  for  the  employment  which 
lies  ahead. 

If  we  could  accomplish  this  in  one  way  or 
another.  It  would  have  three  effects:  First, 
It  would  develop  a  guarantee  against  future 
unemployment  by  preparing  these  boys  and 
girls  more  fully  for  the  Jobs  that  lie  ahead; 
second.  It  would  take  their  competition  out 
of  a  work  market  In  which  they  are  today 
competing  with  breadwinners  and  so  on;  and 
third.  It  would  make  education  the  biggest 
Industry  In  the  country,  which  It  ought 
to  be. 
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EXTCNDING    FREE    COMPULSORY     EDUCATION 

I  should  like  to  suggest  for  your  considera- 
tion the  proposition  that  there  ought  to  be, 
at  this  point,  an  additional  2  years  added 
both  to  our  free  education  system,  and  to 
our  requiremenu  of  compulsory  education. 
It  is  not  Just  more  education  of  the  same 
kind  that  all  of  these  people  have  been  get- 
ting, but  2  years  more  which  In  a  good  many 
cases  would  Include  advanced  vocational 
education,  as  well  as  preparation  for  college. 
Here  Is  what  we  have  done  In  this  country: 
Over  100  years  ago,  about  150  years  ago  now. 
we  started  developing  this  Idea  of  free  edu- 
cation. We  eventually  came  up  with  the  Idea 
of  free  education  through  high  school.  We 
made  it,  almost  all.  preparaUon  for  college 
But  that  didn't  matter  too  much  because 
those  who  matriculated  either  went  on  to 
college  or  went  Into  a  work  force  where  there 
was  plenty  of  work  for  unskilled  workers. 
It  Is  not  the  situation  today. 

Then  we  did  another  tnlng:  We  provided 
by  law  In  most  States  that  boys  and  girls 
must  stay  In  school  until  they  are  16.  Those 
two  actions  met  the  needs,  oi  that  time,  the 
need  for  education  up  to  16  years,  and  free 
education  up  through  the  high  school  level. 
The  needs,  gentlemen,  have  continually 
changed  In  th«  last  century  and  a  half.  The 
needs  today  are  for  people  with  more  and. 
in  some  cases,  a  different  kind  of  education 
from  what  has  been  supplied  before,  and  the 
needs  are  for  free  education  which  would 
carry  them  through  the  additional.  I  think. 
2  years. 

The  money  involved  here  would  not  need 
to  be  supplied  directly.  In  most  cases  I 
think  It  would  be  better  applied  probably 
through  a  scholarship  or  preferably  a  loan 
program  of  one  kind  or  another. 

I  think  it  IB  against  what  I  grew  up  by. 
People  get  an  education  and  Jobs  In  this 
country  depending  upon  the  Income  of  their 
parent*.     I  am  ashamed  by  the  facts  I  find 


when  I  look  at  the  list  of  high  school  gradu- 
ates In  this  country,  line  them  all  up  ac- 
cording to  the  Incomes  of  their  fathers,  and 
find  that  If  I  take  those  In  the  top  30  per- 
cent of  the  graduating  high  school  class  In 
this  country,  the  top  30  percent  measured 
by  their  fathers'  Income.  46  percent  of  those 
boys  and  girls  go  on  to  college. 

If  I  take  the  bottom  30  percent  measured 
by  their  parents'  Income,  their  fathers'  In- 
come. 12  percent  of  them  go  on  to  college. 
It  Isn't  fair  and  It  Is  bad  business. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  In  the  long 
run  we  will  approach  the  employment  prob- 
lem most  effectively,  the  actual  emp'oyment 
goal  most  effectively.  If  we  attend  to  the 
basic  problem  of  the  relationship  of  educa- 
tion to  employment. 

BREAKING     THE     HABIT 

We  have  it  In  connection  with  the  training 
program,  but  we  have  It  most  basically  In 
connection  with  the  educational  program, 
and  I  think  there  Is  a  great  deal  to  be  done 
about  getting  unemployment  out  of  the 
American  bloodstream.  I  don't  think  that 
there  is  any  reason  for  It  as  a  habit. 

I  point  out  that  the  more  we  look  at  It  the 
more  we  find  that  unemployment,  poverty, 
and  Ignorance  all  go  together.  We  might 
as  well  hit  them  at  one  point  or  another. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  best  way  to 
hit  them  Is  In  connection  with  their  educa- 
tional matter. 

May  I  say  only  this:  Let  us  consider  spend- 
ing time  not  only  on  the  problems  of  wheat, 
or  strikes,  or  something  of  that  kind,  but 
rather  on  the  attempt  to  find  out  what  It  Is 
that  explains  the  fact  that  at  the  height 
of  the  greatest  success  story  In  the  history 
of  man  there  are  AV2  million  people  In  this 
country  who  can't  find  something  to  do. 

Spending  as  I  do  much  time  on  this  prob- 
lem. It  Is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  encourage- 
ment that  the  American  Bankers  Association 
convenes  In  this  symposium  session  for  a 
discussion  of  this  problem.  Not  we,  gentle- 
men, but  you,  will  answer  the  problem  In  the 
long  run. 

There  Is  another  axiom  or  a  little  piece  of 
poetry  that  I  think  about  most  often  in 
connection  with  endeavors  of  what  are  here 
called  public  service.  It  Is  a  measure  of  the 
limitations  of  what  we  can  do  about  it.  It 
is,  I  think,  Goldsmith's  couplet:  "How  small 
a  part  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure, 
that  part  which  kings  and  laws  can  cure." 

I  would  hope  that  the  challenge  of  this 
meeting  by  those  of  us  who  are  with  the 
government,  would  be  that  the  matter  of 
full  employment  Is  primarily  and  basically  a 
matter  which  must  be  left  to  the  private 
economy,  to  the  private  community,  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  private  economy.  I 
hope  you  realize  that  we  conceive  of  a  gov- 
ernment function  as  being  onlv  that  residual 
function  which  It  Is  necessary  to  exercise 
when  the  rest  of  It  doesn't  work. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


District  of  Colnnbia  Commissioners 
Receive  Hnman  Relations  Award  at 
Brotherhood  Dinner  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VIROINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  24, 1964 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  17,  1964,  the  15th  brotherhood 
dinner  of  the  Washington  region  of  the 


National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  was  held  at  the  Sheraton  Park 
Hotel,  with  more  than  1,200  persons  In 
attendance. 

This  respected  organization  is  com- 
prised of  religiously  motivated  people, 
"seeking  through  education  and  discus- 
sion to  promote  civic  cooperation  and 
mutual  understanding  among  men  of 
good  will  of  all  religious  and  ethnic 
groups  without  comoromise  of  religious 
beliefs."  In  the  Metropolitan  Capital 
area  this  effort  is  carried  forward  with 
the  guidance  of  energetic  leaders  and 
members  who  recognize  the  challenges 
of  the  1960's  and  who  meet  the  needs  of 
a  "community  in  change"  with  dynamic, 
imaginative  programs. 

Through  these  worthwhile  projects 
the  NCCJ  is  a  strong  partner  In  the  co- 
operative venture  to  make  this  city  a 
better  habitation  for  all  people.  It  as- 
sists and  complements  the  work  of  other 
human  relations  agencies  in  Washing- 
ton. Its  activities  provide  opportunities 
for  continuing  conference  and  consulta- 
tion among  representatives  of  the  reli- 
gious and  racial  heritages  of  America. 
Therefore,  by  meeting  and  talking  to- 
gether, a  workable  aoproach  to  new  un- 
derstanding is  provided. 

The  program  was  o»^ened  by  dinner 
chairman,  A.  Scott  Offutt.  The  nation- 
al anthem  was  led  by  Walter  F.  McArdle. 
Rabbi  Lewis  A.  Weintraub,  president  of 
the  Washington  Board  of  Rabbis,  gave 
the  invocation.  Following  dinner.  Al. 
Philip  Kane,  cochairman  of  the  Wash- 
ington region  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews,  extended  greet- 
ings and  a  welcome  to  those  In  attend- 
ance. 

Mr.  President,  each  year  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
selects  persons  to  be  honored  with  na- 
tional awards  for  their  eflforts  in  the  field 
of  human  relations.  This  year  the 
honorees  were  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: the  Honorable  Walter  N.  To- 
briner.  President  of  the  Board;  the  Hon- 
orable John  B.  Duncan;  and  Brig.  Gen. 
Charles  M.  Duke.  Presentations  were 
made  by  the  Honorable  Brooks  Hays, 
national  chairman  of  Brotherhood  Week, 
and  a  recipient  of  the  award  last  year. 
Mr.  Hays'  moving  tribute  to  John  F. 
Kennedy,  also  a  past  recipient,  was  a 
high  point  of  the  evening.  I  shall  often 
remember  the  humor  and  heart-warm- 
ing remarks  of  my  former  congressional 
colleague. 

The  citation  presented  to  the  District 
Commissioners  reads  as  follows : 

The  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  acclaims  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  D  strict  of  Columbia — 

For  distinguished  and  courageous  service 
to  the  Nation's  Capital,  especially  In  the 
crisis  year  of  1963; 

For  serious  dedication  to  the  search  for 
solutions  to  the  complex  htunan  relations 
problems  of  their  comnrunlty; 

For  encouraging  all  departments  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  improve  their  human 
relations  practices; 

For  carrying  out  so  skillfully  the  complex 
duties  of  the  Board  which  affect  the  lives  of 
all  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

For  striving  continually  to  enhance  the 
Image  of  Washington  In  the  eyes  of  the 
Nation  and  the  world. 


On  behalf  of  his  fellow  Commissioners. 
Board  President  Tobriner  delivered  a 
meaningful  response.  In  accepting  the 
national  award  Commissioner  Tobriner 
pointed  out  that  for  any  measure  of 
accomplishment  the  total ,  community 
must  be  involved  in  a  committment  to 
brotherhood. 

The  program  closed  with  a  benediction 
by  the  Most  Reverend  Philip  Matthew 
Hannan. 

During  the  evening  a  telegram  was 
received  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  commending  the  work  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Commissioners.  It 
read  as  follows: 

I  want  to  add  a  word  of  appreciation  to 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
whom  you  are  honoring  this  evening.  Mr. 
Tobriner,  Mr.  Duncan,  and  General  Duke 
have  each  made  a  generous  contribution  to 
the  public  life  and  to  the  government  of 
this  city.  Their  efforts  have  helped  to  bring 
this  city  closer  to  the  Ideals  which  we  en- 
shrine in  the  observance  of  Brotherhood 
Week. 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 

Among  the  guests  of  honor  were  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Earl 
Warren,  and  the  dean  of  the  diplomatic 
corps,  Dr.  Guillermo  Sevilla-Sacasa,  Am- 
bassador of  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Leonard  P. 
Aries,  vice  president  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews,  and  Rus- 
sell L.  Bradley,  executive  director,  for  the 
effective  manner  In  which  this  memo- 
rable event  was  planned  and  carried  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix the  message  of  response  by  Com- 
missioner Tobriner,  together  with  a  list 
of  former  award  recipients. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
and  Lst  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Commissioner  Tobriner's  Response 

For  my  colleagues  and  myself,  I  speak. 
our  appreciation  for  this  honor.  There  is 
nothing  that  has  happened  to  us  during  our 
terms  of  oflQce  as  District  Commissioners 
that  has  meant  more  than  this  Brotherhood 
Award.  The  award  Is  made  to  the  Board  of 
Commissioners,  but  it  Is  clear  that  it  is 
really  an  award  for  the  total  efforts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Its  many  departments 
and  agencies  that  are  striving  to  practice 
the  concepts  of  brotherhood  and  equal  op- 
portunity. 

In  a  broader  sense,  the  award  belongs  to 
the  entire  Washington  community.  We  have 
made  progress  In  the  area  of  human  rights 
In  the  District,  but  the  credit  for  this  prog- 
ress. In  a  very  real  and  large  sense,  belongs 
to  private  organizations  such  as  the  national 
conference,  to  the  leaders  of  our  churches 
and  synagogues,  to  the  many  businessmen 
and  civic  leaders  who  have  advanced  the 
cause  of  brotherhood  In  their  own  activi- 
ties, and  to  countless  Individuals  of  good 
will,  white  and  Negro,  rich  and  poor.  For 
any  measure  of  accomplishment  the  total 
community  mu'-t  be  Involved  In  this  com- 
mitment to  brotherhood,  and  no  sector  of  the 
community,  certainly  not  government  alone, 
can  achieve  much  on  Its  own.  If  govern- 
ment has  made  some  contribution  to  this 
progress,  it  is  only  because  we  are  operat- 
ing In  a  favorable  community  climate,  and 
because  we  are  reflecting  a  strong  commu- 
nity consensus  In  support  of  equal  rights 
and  opportunities. 
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And  so.  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. I  accept  this  award  with  pride, 
but  I  accept  It  with  embarrassment,  because 
all  of  us  know  well  that  much  remains  to 
be  done. 

Many  of  our  citizens  still  sufTer  the  indig- 
nities of  racial  and  religious  prejudice  In 
their  dally  lives.  There  Is  still  conflict  and 
division  within  our  community.  Problems 
of  a  serious  nature  remain  unsolved,  and 
Washington  cannot  yet  begin  to  claim  to  be 
a  city  of  brotherhood. 

In  the  year  1555.  Bishop  Latimer,  while 
waiting  to  be  burned  at  the  stake  In  Oxford 


for  heresy,  had  these  words  of  cheer  for 
the  unfortunate  clt.zen  who  was  to  precede 
him.  "Play  the  man  Master  Ridley;  we  shall 
this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by  God's  grace. 
In  England,  as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put 
out." 

Let  us.  also,  dare  to  hope,  that  you  and 
we  have  within  the  past  several  years  here 
m  Washington,  and  with  Gods  grace,  lit  a 
candle  whose  light,  however  dim  and  Im- 
perceptible at  this  time,  may  so  grow  In 
strength  that  hatred  and  bigotry,  prejudice 
and  Intolerance,  may  be  banished  from  all 
the  peoples  of  our  land. 


FoEMfll  AWAKO  RECIPIXNT8 

Hon.  Harry  S.  Truman.  1950;  Hon.  Oscar 
L  Chapman.  1951;  Joseph  D.  Kaufman  (de- 
ceased). 1952;  William  E.  Leahy  (deceased). 
1953;  Frank  R  Jelleff  (deceased).  1954;  Hon. 
Daniel  W  Bell  and  Mrs  Jehu  L  Hunter.  1958; 
Hon  Dwlght  D  Elsenhower.  1956;  E  K  Mor- 
rU.  1957;  Aaron  Goldman.  1958;  Mrs.  Henry 
Gratun  Doyle.  1959;  Milton  S  Kronhelm.  Sr.. 
19flO;  Mrs  Henry  Glchner.  Dr  John  J.  O'Con- 
nor, and  Hon  John  B  Duncan.  19«1;  Hon. 
John  F  Kennedy  (deceased).  1962;  Milton 
W  King,  Hon.  Brooks  Hays,  the  Most  Rev- 
erend Patrick  A    O'Boyle.  D.D..    1963. 


SENATE 

Ti'ESDAY,  Fkbriary  25,  1964 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday.  February  10. 
1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  MetcalfI. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God.  Infinite  in  mercy,  love,  and 
power,  we  come,  knowing  that  apart 
from  Thee,  all  is  vanity,  that  all  other 
cisterns  are  empty  and  broken,  and  that 
in  Thee  alone  is  the  fountain  of  life. 

Pacing  the  cares  of  today  and  the  bur- 
dens of  tomorrow,  we  are  bewildered  by 
the  perplexities  and  confusion  of  the 
world.  Prom  the  threat  and  fever  of 
vexed  global  problems,  from  all  thought 
of  praise  or  blame  of  men.  from  discord- 
ant noises  and  warped  conceptions 
which  beat  upon  our  senses,  at  noontide 
we  would  follow  the  path  to  the  quiet- 
ness of  Thy  presence. 

Touch  every  privilege  we  enjoy  with 
the  halo  of  sharing,  we  beseech  Thee: 
melt  it  into  unselfishness;  translate  it 
Into  service.  Make  every  personal  and 
national  blessing  a  transparent  window 
In  the  temple  of  helpfulness,  so  that  Thy 
spirit  can  shine  through  It  In  glory  for 
human  good. 

In  the  Redeemer's  blessed  name. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday. 
February  24.  1964.  was  dispensed  with. 


(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
read.ng  clerics,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (HR.  9419)  to 
prov  de  for  the  regulation  of  the  business 
of  sellng  securities  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  for  the  licensing  of  per- 
sons engaged  therein,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BI-J.  REFERRED 

The  b  11  (HR.  9419)  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  the  business  of  selling  secu- 
rit  es  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  for 
the  1  censing  of  persons  engaged  there- 
in, and  for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
morning  hour,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

^*On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  and  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  were  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
be  permitted  to  sit  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  this  afternoon. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  this  afternoon. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 

RcpoaT  ON  Actions  Taken  bt  Cont»act 
Adjustment  Boakd 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. Washington.  DC.  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  on  certain  actions  taken  by  the 
Contract  Adjustment  Board,  during  calendar 
year  1962;  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences. 

Repobt  on  TiTLk  I  Agreements  Unodi  Acbi- 
cuLTUkAL  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  or  1954 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator. 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Washington.  D.C..  transmltt.ng, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  title  I  agree- 
ments under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  for  the 
month  of  January  1964  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Reviiw  or  Policies  amd  Proce- 
dures Concerning  Admission  to  and  Dis- 
charges Prom  Junior  Village 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  policies  and 
procedures    concerning    admissions    to    and 
discharges  from  Junior  Village,  Department 
of  Public  Welfare.  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment, dated  February  1964  (wlth  an  ac- 
companying report);   to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Report  on  Weaknessis  in  Admission  and 
Billing  Practices,  District  or  Columbia 
General  Hospital 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  ITnlted  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  weaknesses  In  admission 
and  billing  practices.  District  of  Columbia 
General  Hospital.  Department  of  Public 
Health.  District  of  Columbia  government, 
dated  January  1964  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  on   Department   or  the  Army    Re- 
search    AND   Development   Contracts 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  Department  of  the  Army  research 
and  development  contracts,  covering  the  6- 
month  period  ended  December  31.  1963  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Report     on     Defense     Procurement    From 
Small   and   Other   Business    Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Installations  and  Logistics,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  procurement  from  small 
and  other  business  firms,  for  the  6-month 
period     ended     December    31,     1963     (with 
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an  accompanying  report);   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  on  Transactions  Under  Merchant 
Ship  Sales  Act  or  1946 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
traiumlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  activities  and  transactions  under  the 
Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946.  for  the 
quarterly  period  ended  December  31.  1963 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Report  or  Federal  Pown  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Washington.  DC  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Com- 
mission, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30.  1063  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  or  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  Washington,  D.C..  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that  Board, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1963  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

AtTDiT  Report  on  Financial  Statement  or 
Tennessee    Valley    Authority 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  financial  statement 
of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  fiscal  year 
1963  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Anthracite  Mine  Water  Control 
AND  Mine  Sealing  and  Filling  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  progress  and  accomplishments  of  the 
anthracite  mine  water  control  and  mine 
sealing  and  filling  program,  for  the  year 
1962  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Reports  or  Psocezdinos  or  Judicial  Con- 
rERXNCE  or  the  Unitid  States 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States,  1963.  together  with  his 
annual  report,  for  the  year  1963  (with  ac- 
companying reports) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore : 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"Whereas  the  very  strength  of  a  democracy 
is  that  each  citizen  is  ready  and  willing  to 
help  and  aselst  his  fellows;  and 

"Whereas  there  are  In  America  today  vast 
unmet  needs  for:  (a)  more  adequate  educa- 
tion of  our  youth,  (b)  more  available  and  suf- 
ficient medical  care  for  elderly  citizens,  and 
(c)  more  fit  and  livable  housing  for  the 
underprivileged;    and 

"Whereas  although  the  people  of  Hawaii 
through  the  Hawaiian  homes  program  have 
undertaken  to  assist  some  of  the  many  quali- 
fied Hawallans  who  desire  to  live  In  home- 
stead areas.  State  revenues  are  Insufficient 
to  take  care  of  all  HawaUans  who  are  worthy 
of  assistance;   and 

"Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
have  joined  together  to  help  and  assist  their 
fellows  by  sponsoring,  supporting  and  par- 
ticipating In  socially  oriented  programs  of 
their  Federal  Government:  Now,  therefore. 
be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Second  Legislature  of  the  State  of 


Hawaii,  Budget  Session  of  1964,  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be,  and  It  Is  here- 
by, respectfully  requested  to  enact  such  leg- 
islation as  Is  necessary  to:  (a)  provide  Fed- 
eral aid  for  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation; (b)  provide  medical  and  hospital 
benefits  to  elderly  persons  through  a  social 
security  Insurance  program;  (c)  extend  and 
expand  the  federally  sponsored  and  subsi- 
dized public  housing  programs:  and  (d) 
qualify  the  Z>epartment  of  Hawaiian  Home 
Lands  to  participate  In  Federal  public  hous- 
ing and  similar  federally  sponsored,  socially 
oriented  programs;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  to  the  members  of  Hawaii's  congres- 
sional delegation." 

The  petition  of  Ohio  Bell,  of  Chicago,  111., 
praying  for  a  redress  of  grievances;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  290.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to 
examine,  investigate,  and  study  matters  re- 
lating to  migratory  labor;  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  amendments: 

HJi.  9637.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  fiscal  year  1965  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels. 
and  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion, for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  876) . 

By  Mr.  PASTORE.  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2448.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954  (Rept.  No.  877) . 


REPORT  ON   DISPOSITION   OP   EX- 
ECUTIVE PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Papers 
in  the  Executive  Departments,  to  which 
was  referred  for  examination  and  rec- 
ommendation a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States,  dated  February  17, 
1964,  that  appeared  to  have  no  perma- 
nent value  or  h  storlcal  interest,  sub- 
mitted a  report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency : 

Kenneth  A.  Randall,  of  Utah,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  vice  Jesse 
P.  Wolcott,  term  expiring. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 

Paul  R.  Ignatius,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
I  report  favorably  the  nominations  of 
267  flag  and  general  officers  In  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force.  I  ask  that  these 
nominations  be  printed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  placed  on  the  Exec- 
utive Calendar  are  as  follows : 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  Hall  McCaw.  Judge  Ad- 
vocate Oeneral's  Corps.  U.S.  Army,  for  ap- 
pointment as  the  Judge  Advocate  General, 
U.S.  Army; 

Brig.  Gen.  Harry  Jarvls  Engel,  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General's  Corps,  U.S.  Army,  for  ap- 
pointment as  the  Assistant  Judge  Advocate 
General,  as  major  general.  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps,  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  major  general.  Army 
of  the  United  States. 

Lt.  Gen.  Garrison  Holt  Davidson.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army),  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list; 

MaJ.    Gen.    Edwin    John    Messlnger.    n.S. 
Army,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance  and   responsibility   designated    by ' 
the  President,  to  serve  In  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general; 

George  A.  Weaver.  Howell  E.  Wiggins,  and 
Roland  D.  DrlscoU,  officers  of  the  Naval  Re- 
serve, for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  rear  admiral; 

Rear  Adm.  Benedict  J.  Semmes,  Jr.,  U.8. 
Navy,  for  appointment  as  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel,  to  serve  In  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral; 

Vice  Adm.  Herbert  D.  Riley,  and  Vice 
Adm.  Rufus  E.  Rose.  U.S.  Navy,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  on  the 
retired  list; 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Charles  Haneke, 
U.8.  Army,  and  sundry  other  officers,  for 
temporary  appointment  In  the  Army  of  the 
United  States; 

Brig.  Gen.  Herbert  Borden  Brand,  and 
sundry  other  officers,  for  promotion  as  Re- 
serve commissioned  officers  of  the  Army; 

Capt.  Wilfred  A.  Hearn.  U.8.  Navy,  to  be 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy,  with 
the  rank  of  rear  admiral; 

MaJ.  Gen.  Kenneth  O.  Sanborn  (brigadier 
general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force, 
and  sundry  other  officers,  for  appointment 
in  the  Regular  Air  Force;  and 

Lutlier  C.  Heinz,  and  sundry  other  officers 
of  the  Navy,  for  promotion  In  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
in  addition,  I  report  favorably  the  fol- 
lowing appointments  and  promotions: 
790  In  the  Air  Force  In  the  grade  of 
major  and  below;  1,662  in  the  Army  in 
the  grade  of  colonel  and  below;  3,822  in 
the  Navy  in  the  grade  of  commander 
and  below;  and  127  in  the  Marine  Corps 
In  the  grade  of  captain  and  below. 
Since  these  names  have  already  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record,  In 
order  to  save  the  expense  of  printing 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  infor- 
mation of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk  are  as  follows: 

John  H.  Antonelll,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Air 
Force; 

Robert  G.  Abarr.  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States;  ^  , 
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Benjamin  L.  Aaron,  and  sundry  other  of- 
flcers.  for  temporary  promotion  In  the  U.S. 
Navy:   and 

William  H.  Abel,  and  sundry  other  offlcers, 
for  temporary  promotion  In  the  U.S.  Navy. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

By  Mr.  PUl^RIOHT; 

Carl  T.  Rowan,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  US.  Information  Agency: 

Howard  E.  Haugerud,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
Deputy  Inspector  General.  Foreign  Aiulst- 
ance; 

William  S.  Gaud,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development; 

William  B.  M-icomber,  Jr..  of  New  York,  to 
be  Assistant  Admmlstrator  for  the  Near  East 
and  South  Asia.  Agency  for  International 
Development: 

Pulton  Freeman,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister. 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  Mexico; 

Perry  H.  Culley.  of  California,  and  sundry 
other  persons,  for  promotion  In  the  diplo- 
matic service;  and 

David  M.  Bane,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  sun- 
dry other  persons,  for  promotion  In  the 
diplomatic  service. 


Macnuson.      Mr.      Mansfield.      Mr 
McOee.  Mr.  McGovEKN.  Mr.  Metcalt, 
Mr.     MONRONET.     Mr.     Morse.     Mr. 
Moss.  Mr.   MUNDT.  Mr.   Neison.  Mr. 
Pell.    Mr.    Prouty.    Mr.    Randolph. 
Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Thur- 
mond. Mr    Williams  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Yarborouoh.  and  Mr    Youno  of 
North  Dakota)  : 
S.J.  Res.  159.  Joint  resolution   to  establish 
the    fourth    Friday    In    September    of    every 
year  as  American  Indian  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  JAvrrs  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  METCALF  (for  himself  and  Mr 
MANsnxLO)  : 
S.  2542.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  P. 
Hennessey;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 
S.  2543.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Betty  Tin- 
Sang  Chan  Cho;  and 

S.  2544.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Carl    S. 
Welker;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 
S.  2545.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Isadore 
Rainess:  and 

S.  2646.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Coyle  D. 
Bennett  and  Myrtle  A.  Bennett;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  2547.  A  bin  to  fix  certain  fees  payable 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Dodd  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mi.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
S.  3548    A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Nora  Chln- 
Blng:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr  RANDOLPH  (by  request)  : 
S.  2549.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  so  as  to  permit 
injured  employees  entitled  to  receive  medical 
services  under  such  act  to  utilize  the  services 
of  optometrists;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Al- 
LOTt,  Mr.  Bartlctt,  Mr.  BENNrrr, 
Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Cask.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
CHtTRCH,  Mr.  CxjRTis,  Mt.  Dodo.  Mr. 
DouOLAS.  Mr.  Eastland.  Mr.  Ed- 
MONDsoN.  Mr.  Enole.  Mr.  Pono.  Mr. 
Goldwater.  Mr  Hickknloopek.  Mr. 
Hruska.  Mr  Humphrey.  Mr.  Inouye. 
Mr.    Jackson,     Mr.     Laukhs,     Mr. 


FEES  PAYABLE  TO  COMMISSIONER 
OF  PATENTS  IN  CERTAIN  CASES 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
revise  the  schedule  of  fees  payable  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  to  apply  on 
applications  for  original  patents,  the  re- 
issue of  patents,  and  in  other  steps  con- 
nected with  the  routine  processing  of 
patents. 

The  objective  of  this  bill  is  to  increase 
the  revenue  of  the  Patent  Office  so  as  to 
make  it  substantially  self-supporting. 

These  fees  have  not  been  Increased 
since  the  early  1930's,  so  there  is  ample 
justification  for  raising  them  to  refiect 
more  closely  the  economics  of  the  1960's. 
The  House  approved  a  bill  (H.R.  8190) 
last  month,  to  revise  the  fee  schedule, 
with  the  intention  of  bringing  Patent 
Office  revenues  up  to  the  point  where 
about  three-fourths  of  its  operating 
costs  w'll  come  from  this  source. 

My  bill  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Con- 
necticut Bar  Association,  and  Just  about 
every  patent  attorney  and  businessman 
from  whom  I  have  heard  has  expressed  a 
preference  for  this  proposal  over  the 
House  bill. 

There  have  been  strong  objections  to 
one  section  of  the  House  bill,  and  this 
opposition  has  been  uniform  among  pat- 
ent attorneys  and  businessmen  repre- 
senting both  large  and  small  enterprises. 
This  section  would  Institute  a  new  fee, 
called  a  maintenance  fee,  which  would 
be  charged  over  a  period  of  years.  The 
holder  of  a  patent  would  have  to  make 
these  payments  In  order  to  retain  his 
rights.  Should  he  miss  a  payment,  his 
patent  would  lapse. 

The  maintenance  fee  is  a  new  concept, 
a  new  technique  which  the  Patent  Office 
wants  to  use  in  order  to  obtain  operating 
revenue. 

This  section  of  the  House  bill  then  is 
not  at  all  like  the  other  parts  of  H.R. 
8190,  which  simply  would  raise  the  exist- 
ing fees  to  a  more  realistic  level. 

To  start  to  charge  a  maintenance  fee 
would  be  to  make  a  substantive  change 
In  our  patent  procedures,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  such  an  Important  step  should 
be  undertaken  as  a  part  of  a  bill  of  which 
the  primary  purpose  Is  to  revise  the  Pat- 
ent Office's  fee  schedule. 

During  the  House  debate  on  H.R.  8190, 
as  part  of  the  defense  of  this  new  fee.  It 
was  said  by  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
bin  that  the  maintenance  fee  Is  Intended 
also  to  discourage  big  companies  from 
acquiring  patent  rights  and  then  sitting 


on  and  suppressing  them.  And  a  second 
argument  that  was  made  In  support  of 
the  maintenance  fee  Innovation  Is  that  It 
would  help  the  small  patent  applicant,  by 
deferring  some  of  his  payments  until  he 
Is  sure  that  the  patent  will  pay  off  or  he 
has  received  a  return  from  It. 

But  there  are  good  arguments  that  can 
be  made  In  oppjositlon  to  these  points.  It 
could  run  into  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  for  a  corporation  to  have  to  pay 
a  maintenance  fee  on  each  of  Its  patents. 
And  I  think  this  would  be  the  case  for 
smaller  as  well  as  very  large  corpo- 
rations. 

My  reply  to  the  proposition  that  the 
use  of  a  maintenance  fee  would  be  help- 
ful to  the  small  applicant  is  along  the 
same  lines.  I  think  It  will  be  much  less 
expensive  to  the  small  businessman  if 
only  the  existing  fees  are  increased,  and 
for  this  reason  my  bill  is  limited  to  this 
area. 

The  House  bill  increases  these  routine 
fees,  but  in  a  number  of  cases  not  as 
much  as  I  propose.  For  example,  the 
House  figure  for  the  filing  of  an  applica- 
tion for  an  original  patent  is  $50.  the 
present  fee  is  $30  and  my  bill  would  set 
the  charge  at  $70.  Another  example  is 
for  the  filing  of  an  application  for  a 
trademark,  where  my  bill  sets  a  fee  of 
$60,  as  opposed  to  the  House  figure  of 
$35  and  the  present  fee  of  $25. 

These  higher  charges  are  intended  to 
make  up  for  the  revenue  loss  caused  by 
my  deletion  of  the  maintenance  fee  sec- 
tion in  the  House  bill. 

H.R.  8190  requires  the  following  main- 
tenance fee:  $50  the  5th  year;  $100  the 
9th  year;  and  $150  the  13th  year.  This 
is  a  total  of  $300  that  would  be  charged 
simply  to  maintain  a  patent,  whether  or 
not  it  Is  marketable  and  being  used. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  will  raise 
just  about  the  same  amount  of  revenue, 
slightly  over  $22  million  a  year.  So  the 
Patent  Office  will  be  substantially  self- 
supporting  once  either  measure  is  signed 
Into  law. 

But  my  propKJsal  will  accomplish  this 
worthwhile  objective  without  having  to 
rely  on  a  controversial  new  technique, 
the  use  of  the  maintenance  fee. 

The  Connecticut  Bar  Association,  In 
addition  to  endorsing  my  bill,  has  re- 
quested that  I  introduce  it  as  an  alter- 
native to  H.R.  8190.  And  a  New  Haven 
patent  attorney.  Mr.  Anthony  DeLio,  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  work  In  research. 
In  preparing  facts  and  figures  and  In 
helping  to  work  out  the  details  of  this 
legislation. 

Both  Mr.  DeLio  and  the  Connecticut 
bar  deserve  commendation  for  their  con- 
structive and  thoughtful  work  in  this 
Important  and  complex  field. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  that  the 
approach  to  raising  Patent  Office  fees 
that  I  have  Introduced  today  Is  prefer- 
able to  the  one  passed  by  the  House,  so 
that  we  can  substitute  this  bill  for  H.R. 
8190. 

There  Is  general  agreement  that  patent 
fees  should  be  Increased,  because  of  the 
lapse  of  time  since  the  present  rates  were 
put  into  effect.  Let  us  accomplish  this 
then  by  using  the  tried  and  traditional 
way  rather  than  by  going  Into  a  com- 
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pletely  new  and  controversial  area  of 
patent  procedures  in  order  to  obtain 
these  needed  revenues. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2547)  to  fix  certain  fees 
payable  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Dodd,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


NORA  CHIN-BING 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nora  Chin- 
Blng.  Mrs.  Chln-Bing  wishes  to  file  a 
petition  for  naturalization. 

Mrs.  Chln-Blng,  whose  maiden  name 
was  WU  Ylng,  was  born  in  China  and 
later  moved  to  Taiwan  where  she  mar- 
ried Allan  R.  Chln-Bing,  a  U.S.  citizen, 
in  1958.  With  her  husband.  Mrs.  Chin- 
Blng  was  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence 
on  June  7,  1961.  She  estabnshed  resi- 
dence at  Metairie,  La.  Her  registration 
number  at  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice  Is  A12550657. 

She  remained  In  the  United  States  for 
a  period  of  about  3  months  and  she  has 
nved  In  the  United  States  for  brief  pe- 
riods since  then.  However,  because  her 
husband  Is  employed  abroad — he  Is  cur- 
rently In  Singapore — she  has  not  been 
able  to  remain  physically  present  in  the 
United  States  for  periods  totaling  at 
least  18  months,  which,  in  accordance 
with  section  319(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Is  necessary  before 
she  may  file  a  petition  for  naturalization. 

The  physical  presence  requirement  for 
the  spouse  of  a  U.S.  citizen  Is  waived  un- 
der section  319(b)  of  the  act  If  the 
spouse  is  in  the  employment  of  an  Amer- 
ican firm  or  corporation  engaged  in 
whole  or  In  part  In  the  development  of 
foreign  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  and  Is  regularly  stationed 
abroad  in  such  employment.  Mr.  Chln- 
Blng  works  for  a  Canadian  firm  and,  al- 
though 50  percent  of  the  company  Is 
owned  by  American  shareholders,  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
states  that  Mrs.  Chln-Blng  would  not 
come  under  the  section  319(b)  waiver. 
Therefore,  she  must  be  physically  pres- 
ent in  the  United  States  for  a  period 
totaUng  at  least  18  months  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  for  nat- 
uralization. 

Since  such  prolonged  physical  pres- 
ence In  the  United  States  would  impose 
a  burdensome  separation  of  Mrs.  Chln- 
Blng  from  her  husband  and  family, 
which  I  do  not  feel  Is  warranted,  and. 
since  the  Chln-Bings  have  exhausted  all 
of  their  administrative  remedies,  I  be- 
lieve that  a  private  bUl  enacted  by  Con- 
gress Is  the  only  relief  available  to  them. 
Thus,  I  would  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  promptly  pass  this  measure  and 
thereby  afford  the  desired  reUef  to  Mrs. 
Chln-Blng. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bin  win  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 


The  bill  (S.  2548)  for  the  relief  of  Nora 
Chln-Bing  introduced  by  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


NATIONAL  AMERICAN  INDIAN  DAY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  42  other  Senators,  I 
introduce  a  joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  an  annual  national 
American  Indian  Day  on  the  fourth  Fri- 
day in  September. 

The  cosponsors  of  the  joint  resolution 
are  Senators  Allott,  Bartlett,  Bennett, 
BuRDicK.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Case, 
Clark.  Chttrch,  Curtis,  Dodd,  Douglas. 
Eastland.  Edmondson,  Engle,  Fonc, 
Goldwater.  Hickenlooper.  Hruska. 
Humphrey,  Inouye,  Jackson,  Keating, 
Lausche,  Macnuson,  Mansfield,  McGee, 
McGovERN,  Metcalf,  Monroney,  Morse, 
Moss,  MuNDT,  Nelson,  Pell,  Prouty, 
Randolph,  Russell,  Scott,  Thurmond, 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Yarborough, 
and  Young  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  I  recaU  that  I  Intro- 
duced a  similar  measure  In  the  87th  Con- 
gress, and  that  it  passed  the  Senate  on 
August  14,  1961.  The  measure  was  then 
referred  to  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, but  no  further  action  was  taken. 

This  measure  is  intended  to  provide 
proper  recognition  of  the  important  con- 
tributions to  our  country  by  the  Ameri- 
can Ind  an,  was  first  suggested  to  me  in 
1960  in  a  letter  from  a  7 -year-old  school- 
girl. Lynn  Michaelson,  of  Jackson 
Heights,  N.Y.,    In  pencn,  she  wrote: 

Why  don't  we  have  a  day  called  Indian 
Day  as  a  national  holiday?  We  should  have 
that  day  because  we  shouldn't  forget  the  poor 
Indian  who  used  to  live  on  this  land.  We 
have  Columbus  Day  and  Washington's  Birth- 
day and  even  Mother's  Day. 

After  the  Introduction  of  that  joint 
resolution,  I  received  from  the  Y-Indian 
guides  of  the  YMCA  petitions  signed  by 
more  than  2,000  schoolchndren.  from  22 
States,  urging  enactment  of  the  joint 
resolution.  Many  other  national  organi- 
zations have  since  expressed  their  sup- 
port. 

It  has  been  my  hope  that  the  annual 
celebration  of  American  Indian  Day 
would  assist  in  focusing  pubhc  attention 
on  the  cultural,  social,  and  educational 
growth  of  the  American  Indian,  and 
would  provide  a  reminder  of  the  full  re- 
spect and  dignity  to  which  the  American 
Indian  Is  entitled. 

The  contributions  of  the  American  In- 
dian to  our  culture  are  inextricably  in- 
tertwined with  the  fabric  of  our  society 
and  our  national  character.  Their  in- 
ventive accomplishments,  participation 
with  valor  in  the  ranks  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  and  contribut  ons  to  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  good  government,  among 
many  others,  have  been  noteworthy  and 
have  left  an  IndeUble  imprint  on  this 
country's  history.  A  day  set  aside  to 
honor  their  contributions  wUl.  I  believe, 
acknowledge  publicly  our  historic  debt 
to  the  American  Indian. 

New  York  State  has  always  been  ex- 
tremely proud  of  Its  Indians,  and  has, 
along  with  a  number  of  other   States, 


proclaimed  its  own  American  Indian 
Day.  Enactment  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion would  provide  deserved  national 
recognition. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield' 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  quite  sure  the 
joint  resolution  wUl  be  referred  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Federal  Charters, 
Holidays,  and  Celebrations,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  chairman.  I  can 
assure  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
N?w  York  and  all  the  Senators  who 
have  joined  him  in  sponsoring  the  joint 
resolution  that  suitable  recognition  of 
the  noble  red  man  will  receive  expedi- 
tious attention. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  much  pleased  by  that  assurance. 
That  is  more  progress  than  most  bUls 
or  other  measures  generally  make  on  the 
day  when  they  are  introduced.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  wUl  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  159)  to 
establish  the  fourth  Friday  In  September 
of  every  year  as  American  Indian  Day. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  159  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  that  it  also  be  held  at  the 
desk  for  cosponsors  untU  Friday.  March 
6. 

I  believe  this  is  the  resolution  that 
designates  the  fourth  Friday  in  Septem- 
ber as  American  Indian  Day. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  joint  reso- 
lution wni  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
will  be  held  at  the  desk  for  cosponsors 
untU  Friday,  March  6. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  159  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas  the  American  Indian  is  the  orig- 
inal American  and  has  resided  on  this  con- 
tinent since  time  immemorial;  and 

Whereas  he  has  made  an  Indelible  Imprint 
on  our  national  character  and  culture,  and 
history  is  replete  with  names  and  deeds  of 
many  outstanding  American  Indians  who 
have  contributed  Immeasurably  to  our  way 
of  life,  our  moral  standards,  and  our  love 
of  nature;  and 

Whereas  Indian  woods  and  water  lore,  arts, 
and  handicraft  are  basic  In  the  manuals 
of  the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Camp  Fire 
Girls,  Y-Indlan  Guides  of  Toung  Men's 
Christian  Association,  and  the  many  other 
American  patrlotlsm-bulldlng  youth  groups, 
while  outdoor  enthusiasts,  young,  and  old, 
all  over  the  world,  rely  on  Indian  folkways 
for  guidance  and  Inspiration;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Indian  has  made 
such  other  outstanding  contributions  to  our 
American  economy  as  the  cultivation  of 
corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  beans,  squash,  to- 
matoes, peanuts,  and  melons,  which  have 
today  become  basic  American  industries;  and 

Whereas  a  nvimber  of  States  celebrate  "In- 
dian Days"  In  September  when  traditional 
Indian  festivals  are  held  in  recognition  of 
the  contributions  the  American  Indian  has 
made  to  our  national  life:  and 
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Whereas  the  special  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  American  In- 
dian makes  national  recognition  particularly 
nttlng.  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Sciuite  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  fourth  Fri- 
day in  September  of  every  year  Is  designated 
as  American  Indian  Day.  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  Issue  annually  a  proclamation  set- 
ting aside  that  day  as  a  public  occasion  and 
Inviting  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  that  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies. 

EXEMPTION  FROM  INCOME  TAXA- 
TION OF  CERTAIN  NONPROFIT 
CORPORATIONS  AND  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS—AMENDMENTS *  AMEND- 
MENT NO.  426) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  my  colleague,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Keating  1. 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
BeallI.  I  submit  amendments,  uitended 
to  be  proposed  by  us.  jointly,  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  3297 »  to  amend  section  SOliO  (14) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
exempt  from  income  taxation  certain 
nonprofit  corporations  and  associations 
organized  to  provide  reserve  funds  for 
domestic  building  and  loan  associations, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  memorandum,  re- 
lating to  the  amendments,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendments  will  be  received, 
printed  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance;  and.  without  objection,  the 
memorandum  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  memorandum  presented  by  Mr. 
Javits  is  as  follows : 

Memorandum  on  Amendment  to  H  R.  3397 
Regaeoing  the  New  York  State  Savings 
AND  Loan  Bank 

The  Savings  and  Loan  Banlc  of  the  State  of 
New  York  is  a  quasi-governmental  Instru- 
mentality of  New  York.  It  la  a  nonprofit 
mutual  Institution.  The  bank's  function  Is 
to  maintain  a  liquidity  fund  to  make  loans 
to  banks  which  are  basically  sound  but  short 
of  liquid  assets — the  same  function  as  the 
tax-exempt  Federal  home  loan  banks.  The 
bank  was  exempt  from  Income  taxation  from 
Its  Inception  In  1915  untU  1963  when  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  reversed  Its  previous 
ruling  on  the  narrow  ground  that  the  bank 
does  not  fall  within  the  literal  language  of 
code  section  501(c)  (14,  This  section  was 
enacted  In  1951  to  cover  Institutions  such  as 
the  bank.  This  technical  amendment  cor- 
recu  this  apparently  unintentional  legisla- 
tive oversight. 

The  Savings  and  Loan  Bank  of  the  State 
of  New  York  was  created  by  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  New  York  In  1914 
and  commenced  operating  in  1915  as  the 
Land  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
original  name  was  changed  to  the  present 
one  by  the  New  York  Legislature  in  1933. 

From  its  Inception,  the  Savings  and  Loan 
Bank  has  been  a  creature  of  the  New  York 
State  Legislature.  Proposed  bylaws  for  the 
bank,  the  general  powers  of  the  bank  and 
the  restriction  on  such  powers  as  well  as  the 
composition  of  the  bank's  membership  and 
the  number  and  election  of  the  bank's  direc- 
tors are  all  specifically  regulated  by  statute. 
The  Savings  and  Loan  Bank,  together  with 


its  capital,  accumulations  and  other  funds 
are  exempt  from  State  taxation  under  sec- 
tion 44«.  article  10-B  of  the  New  York  State 
banking  law. 

The  Savings  and  Loan  Bank  U  organized 
without  capital  stock  and  membership  Is 
limited  to  savings  and  loan  associations  In 
New  York  It  Is  authorized  to  extend  credit 
to.  and  act  as  a  service  bank  for.  Its  mem- 
bership. The  bank  Is  also  authorized  to  ad- 
minister a  fund  for  the  insurance  of  savings 
accounts  in  savings  and  loan  associations; 
however,  an  amendment  to  the  New  York 
banking  laws  Is  necessary  before  the  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Bank  can  adopt  a  plan  of 
Insurance.' 

By  letter  dated  July  15.  1935.  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  ruled  that  the  Savings  and 
Loan  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York  was 
exempt  from  Federal  Income  tax  under  sec- 
tion 101(4)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1934  which 
provided  exemption  for  domestic  building 
and  loan  associations.  Congress  In  1951 
eliminated  the  tax-exempt  provisions  for 
domestic  building  and  loan  associations: 
however,  a  tax-exempt  status  for  State-char- 
tered insurance  and  liquidity  funds  was  ex- 
pressly provided  in  what  Is  now  section 
501(0(14).  This  exemption  was  expected 
to  cover  the  Savings  and  Loan  Bank,  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  by  letter  dated 
December  1,  1952,  reaffirmed  the  Ux-exempt 
status  of  the  Savings  and  Loan  Bank. 

By  letter  dated  December  4,  1961,  the  Rev- 
enue Service  notifled  the  Savings  and  Loan 
Bank  of  the  Service's  Intention  to  revoke 
the  bank's  tax-exempt  status  on  the  grounds 
that  the  Service  had  erred  in  reaffirming  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  the  bank  In  1952.  It 
considered  It  had  erred  because  the  Savings 
and  Loan  Bank  did  not  Insure  accounts  in 
savings  and  loan  associations  but  only  pro- 
vided reserve  funds.  By  letter  dated  July  12. 
1963,  the  tax-exempt  status  of  the  Savings 
and  Loan  Bank  was  revoked. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Savings  and  Loan 
Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  been  the 
victim  of  an  unintentional  legUlatlve  over- 
sight. The  predecessor  of  section  501(c)  (14) 
was  added  at  the  behest  of  the  two  mutual 
deposit  guarantee  funds  in  Massachusetts. 
No  thought  was  given  to  New  York.  The 
Ohio  Deposit  Guarantee  Fund  did  not  qualify 
under  the  1951  amendments  and  an  ame.nd- 
ment  In  1960  was  approved  to  correct  this 
discrimination  No  relief  was  censldered 
for  New  York  because  It  was  considered  that 
New  York  was  already  covered  by  the  ex- 
emption. The  Maryland  Savings-Share  In- 
surance Corp.  Is  also  not  covered  by  section 
501(0(14).  It  having  been  organized  after 
the  cutoff  date  In  the  statute,  and  H  R  3297 
has  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  alleviate  this  Inequity. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Coounlttee 
report  on  H  R.  3297  describes  the  functions 
of  organizations  exempt  under  section  501 
(c)  (14)   as  follows: 

"The  organizations  covered  by  this  pro- 
vision are  nonprofit,  mutual  deposit  guaran- 
tee organizations  without  capital  stock  or- 
ganized for  the  t>eneflt  of  a  group  of  mutual 
savings  banks  or  for  a  group  of  building  and 
loan  associations.  These  guarantee  organi- 
zations provide  two  services  for  their  mem- 


t>er  banks.  First,  they  provide  a  deposit  In- 
surance fund  to  aid  their  members  In  finan- 
cial difficulty  and  in  final  extremities  to  pay 
off  the  depositors  In  full  If  a  member  bank  Is 
liquidated.  Second,  they  also  maintain  a 
liquidity  fund  (which  may  or  may  not  be 
a  furd  separate  from  the  deposit  Insurance 
fimd)  to  make  loans  to  member  banks  which 
are  basically  sound  but  short  of  liquid  assets. 
The  deposit  Insurance  fund  Is  built  by  pre- 
mium charges  and  the  liquidity  fund  by  de- 
poslU  made  with  the  guarantee  organization. 
In  addition.  Investment  Income  Is  earned  by 
the  organization  en  both  types  of  funds  al- 
though there  is  little  accumulation  In  the 
case  of  the  liquidity  funds  since  Interest 
generally  Is  paid  on  these  deposits  of  the 
member  banks'-  (H.  Rept.  No.  459.  88th 
Cong..  1st  sess.  (1963) .) 

The  first  of  the  two  fiinctlons  of  the  de- 
posit guarantee  organizations,  that  Is  the 
deposit  Insurance  function,  is  performed  tin- 
der Federal  laws  by  the  tax-exempt  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 
The  second  of  these  two  functions — main- 
taining a  liquidity  fund — Is  performed  under 
Federal  laws  by  the  tax-exempt  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  system.  The  State-created  Insti- 
tutions of  Massachusetts  and  Ohio  (the  only 
deposit  guarantee  organizations  presently 
covered  by  the  exemption),  have  combined 
these  two  functions  in  one  institution. 

It  Is  not  maintained  that  the  Savings  and 
Loan  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York  per- 
forms the  functions  in  New  York  of  the 
PSLIC.  It  does  not.  It  is  submitted,  how- 
ever, that  the  Savings  and  Loan  Bank  does 
perform  the  fimctions  In  New  York  of  the 
Federal  home  loan  banks. 

Section  13  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act  (12  use.  1433)  exempts  from  State 
and  Federal  tax  the  Federal  home  loan 
banks  This  amendment  will  extend  this 
same  tax  treatment  to  a  SUte-chartered  In- 
stitution which  Is  performing  the  same  func- 
tion as  the  Federal  home  loan  bank  system. 
There  Is  no  reason  to  require  that  the  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York 
perform  the  same  functions  as  both  the  Fed- 
eral home  loan  banks  and  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  to  get 
tax  exemption  when  Congress  has  split  these 
functions  between  two  Federal  Instrumen- 
talities and  granted  exemption  from  tax  to 
each.  Unless  It  Is  the  Intention  of  Congress 
to  eliminate  the  "competition"  of  the  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Bank  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  there  Is  no  Justification  for  taxing  the 
quasl-governmenul  InstrumenUllty  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  exempting  from  tax 
the  Federal  home  loan  banks. 

This  amendment  Is  limited  to  those  Insti- 
tutions organized  prior  to  July  22.  1932,  the 
date  when  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act 
was  enacted  by  the  Congress. 
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'  At  the  time  this  section  of  the  New  York 
banking  law  was  adopted,  there  were  about 
250  savings  and  loan  associations  In  New 
York.  A  limitation  was  added  that  the  In- 
surance fund  could  not  be  established  for 
less  than  100  savings  and  loan  associations. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  only  about  100 
savings  and  loan  Institutions  In  New  York 
(other  than  Federal  savings  and  loan  asocla- 
tlons  which  must  obtain  insurance  from  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration) and  some  of  these  are  presently  in- 
sured with  the  PSLIC. 


AGRICULTURAL   ACT   OP   1964— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr  TOWER  submitted  six  amend- 
ments (Nos.  427.  428.  429,  430.  431.  and 
432).  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  in- 
creased consumption  of  cotton,  to  main- 
tain the  income  of  cotton  producers,  to 
provide  a  special  research  program  de- 
signed to  lower  costs  of  production,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


RESTRICTION      OF      IMPORTS      OP 
BEEF.  VEAL.  AND  MUTTON— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 
Mr.   MONRONEY.     Mr.   President.  I 

a^  unanimous  consent  that  my  name 


may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
(S.  2525)  to  restrict  imports  of  beef,  veal, 
and  mutton  into  the  United  States,  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield!  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators)  on  February  20.  1964,  the  next 
time  that  bill  is  printed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RESTRICTION  OP  IMPORTS  OF 
BEEF.  VEAL.  AND  MUTTON  INTO 
THE  UNITED  STATES— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  20,  1964.  the  names 
of  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Carlson, 
Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Dob«nick.  Mr.  Edmond- 
SON,  Mr.  GoLDWATER.  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr. 
Hayden.  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Me- 
CHEM.  Mr.  Simpson,  and  Mr.  Yarborough 
were  added  as  additional  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  (S.  2525)  to  restrict  imports  of 
beef.  veal,  and  mutton  into  the  United 
States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mansfield  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators)  on  February 
20, 1964. 


INDEPENDENCE  OP  ESTONIA 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  Estonia 
became  a  free  and  independent  Republic 
46  years  ago,  on  February  24,  1918;  and 
Estonians  all  over  the  world  outside  of 
their  native  land  are  commemorating 
that  event  this  February  24.  Like  the 
other  Baltic  States,  Elstonla  enjoyed  22 
precious  years  of  self-rule  before  she  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  Soviet  Union's  ar- 
mies. The  conflict  with  Communist  op- 
pression over  the  years  since  then  has 
been  long  and  costly;  but  the  E>eople  of 
Estonia  continue  to  struggle  on,  in  the 
hope  of  eventual  liberation. 

Americans  of  Estonian  extraction  and 
others  who  uphold  the  right  of  self-de- 
termination as  a  principle  of  interna- 
tional law  are  determined  to  keep  alive 
the  desire  for  freedom,  in  spite  of  the 
terror  that  holds  this  unhappy  land  in  its 
grip.  In  Estonia  as  in  other  Baltic  coun- 
tries, the  enslaved  peoples  know  that 
their  struggle  can  have  only  one  conclu- 
sion— the  ultimate  liberation  of  their 
people.  I  join  In  that  hope,  because  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  struggle 
against  Communist  aggression  until  all 
the  people  of  the  world  are  again  free. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  In- 
ouYE  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  HANDLING  OF 
TREATIES  ON  THE  EXECUTIVE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
after  discussion,  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
other  Senators  who  are  concerned,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
treaties  which  are  on  the  calendar  are 
considered — and  I  understand  they  have 
been  cleared  on  both  sides— one  vote  be 
considered  as  four  separate  votes,  and 
that  before  they  are  recorded  in  the 
Record,  there  be  entered  in  the  Record 
an  explanation  of  each  executive  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  only  treaty  which 
concerns  me  in  connection  with  the 
unanimous-consent  request  is  the  one 
which  provides  for  return  of  Austrian 
assets.  Will  the  Senator  from  Montana 
except  it  from  his  present  unanimous- 
consent  request,  with  the  right  to  include 
it  a  little  later  in  the  request?  I  should 
like  to  consider  that  treaty,  in  that  con- 
nection, to  be  certain. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes— and.  of 
course,  with  the  proviso  that  if  anything 
untoward  develops  later,  inasmuch  as 
some  Senators  are  not  now  in  the  Cham- 
ber, the  request  will  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes— and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  treaty  on  return  of 
Austrian  assets,  but  with  the  right  to  in- 
clude it  a  little  later  in  the  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  understand  that 
each  treaty  will  then  appear  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  the  yea-and-nay  vote  will  ap- 
pear three  times — and  possibly  four 
times,  if  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  is  satisfied  in  regard  to  the 
Austrian  treaty;  and  that  an  adequate 
explanation  of  each  treaty  will  also  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Record,  before  the  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  it  is  set  out.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


U.S.  AMBASSADOR  TO  PANAMA 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  feeling  that  had  the  adminis- 
tration acted  promptly  in  naming  a  new 
ambassador  last  fall,  the  trouble  we  are 
now  having  in  Panama  could  well  have 
been  averted.  It  has  been  a  source  of 
puzzlement  to  me,  as  well  as  to  many 
others,  as  to  the  reasons  underlying  the 
failure  to  appoint  an  ambassador  to  that 
vital  nation. 

But  it  is  no  understatement,  to  say  the 
least,  that  I  was  astonished  to  read  in 
the  Washington  Dally  News  of  Feb- 
ruary 4  the  comments  by  the  former  am- 
bassador to  Panama.  Joseph  S.  Farland. 
If  what  Mr.  Farland  says  in  Henry  J. 
Taylor's  column  is  true — and  thus  far 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  otherwise — 
then  it  goes  far  in  explaining  our  recent 


foreign  reversals  not  only  In  Panama  but 
elsewhere  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  these  questions  should 
be  and  must  be  resolved : 

First.  Why  was  not  Mr,  Farland  "de- 
briefed" upon  his  return  Jrom  Panama? 
And  why  had  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
apparently  been  informed  that  Mr.  Far- 
land  had? 

Second.  Why  were  orders  given  that 
Mr.  Farland  was  not  to  be  Invited  for 
consultation  with  various  agencies  which 
should  have  had  the  benefit  of  his  knowl- 
edge? 

Third.  Why  was  Mr.  Farland  ordered 
not  to  have  any  contacts  with  top  CIA 
executives  and  any  congressional  lead- 
ers? 

Fourth.  Why  were  Mr.  Farland's  dis- 
patches warning  of  the  Castro  buildup 
and  mounting  crisis  in  Panama  Ignored? 

Fifth.  Are  there  any  officials  in  the 
State  Department  who  are  hampering 
our  policies? 

These  are  not  idle  questions.  The 
security  of  our  Nation  depends  upon 
their  being  answered.  If  they  are  not. 
then  it  is  quite  obvious  that  we  will  suffer 
more  reverses  such  as  have  occurred  in 
Panama  and  South  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
articles  dealing  with  the  Parland-Pan- 
ama  case,  one  entitled  "What's  Going  on 
Here?"  and  the  other  entitled  "Surprise, 
Surprise,  Surprise" — be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From   the  Washington    (DC.)    Dally   News, 

Feb.  4,  1964] 

Surprise,  StJRPRiSE,  Surprise 

(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

A  firsthand  look  at  what  really  happened 
to  our  former  Ambassador  to  Panama.  Joseph 
S.  Farland,  should  explain  much  about  what 
confronts  President  Johnson.  And  why 
dangerous  event  after  event  abroad  is  a  sur- 
prise, surprise,  surprise  to  those  at  the  top 
on  whom  our  security  depends. 

Ambassador  Farland  is  an  ex-FBI  agent, 
counter  Intelligence  expert,  chlef-of-mlsslon 
for  3V4  years  In  Panama  before  returning  lest 
August  and  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful Ambassadors  we've  ever  had  In  Latin 
America.  He  resigned  last  August  and  re- 
turned to  private  life  In  Morgantown,  W.  Va, 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  told  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that  he  was 
taken  by  surprise  by  events  In  Panama. 
The  committee  asked  whether  his  Depart- 
ment had  fully  consulted  the  returned 
Ambassador  whose  reports  had  long  bristled 
with  Information  about  the  Castro  buildup 
and  the  mounting  crisis  in  the  Isthmus. 
"Oh,  yes.  Mr.  Farland  has  been  completely 
debriefed."  Mr.  Rusk  testified. 

Now.  obviously,  something  or  someone 
was  wrong  some  place.  Ambassador  Farlahd 
has  stated  publicly  that  he  was  asked 
nothing,  and  had  sat  around  Washington  for  ' 
3  solid  weeks  without' being  consulted  ("de- 
briefed") .  So  I  asked  Mr.  Farland  to  tell  me 
exactly  what  went  on.     He  agreed  to  do  so. 

He  said  Secretary  Rusk  In  his  testimony 
apparently  relied  on  a  subordinate  who  re- 
ported to  him  after  engaging  Mr.  Farland 
In  "a  short,  and  largely  Irrelevant  conversa- 
tion," that's  all.  That  State  Department 
man  was  named  Lansing  Collins.  "We  did 
hardly  more  than  pass  the  time  of  day.  Mr. 
Collins  and  I,"  Mr.  Farland  told  me. 
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That  the  Secretary  of  State  himself  ad- 
mittedly failed  to  consult  Mr.  Parland.  as 
CIA  Director  John  A  McCone  likewise  failed 
even  to  see  him.  waa  Inexplicable.  How 
rotne? 

"When  I  arrived  home  In  August."  Mr 
Farland  answered,  "and  the  State  Depart- 
ment circulated  Its  customary  notice  to  ap- 
propriate agencies  listing  returned  ambaa- 
sadors  available  for  consultation,  a  man  In 
the  White  House  went  to  work.  His  name  Is 
Ralph  Dungau.  On  whose  authority  he 
acted.  I  do  not  know  But  Mr  Dungau 
phoned  the  various  agencies.  Including  the 
Pentagon,  that  I  was  not  to  be  Invited  for 
consultation  ■ 

Mr.  Parland  then  coupled  this  action  with 
a  previous  event  "Earlier  In  the  Panama 
crisis."  he  sUted.  "when  I  went  to  Washing- 
ton for  consultation  in  the  late  f\ll  of  1962. 
Edwin  Martin,  the  then  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Stite  for  Latin  American  Affairs,  stepped 
in.  Mr.  Martin  literally  ordered  me  to  have 
no  contact  with  top  CIA  executives  and  any 
congressional  leaders.  We  here  In  the  State 
Department  will  take  care  of  any  dlscus- 
slon.s  about  Panama  with  the  CIA  ourselves 
Further,  you  are  not  to  have  dlscu^lons  with 
Members  of  Congress  on  the  Hill.'  Mr  Martin 
directed  " 

Subsequently.  Ambassador  Parland  met 
President  Kennedy  during  the  late  Presi- 
dent's conference  with  Latin  American  Presi- 
dents at  San  Salvador  lajt  March  "Presi- 
dent Kennedy  did  not  know  about  Mr 
Martins  directive  to  me."  Mr.  Parland  con- 
tinued, "and  In  Mr  Martin's  presence  he 
crossed  up  Mr.  Martin  on  the  congressional 
angle  while  Mr  Martin  remained  silent  The 
President  told  me  to  see  Inquiring  congres- 
sional leaders  on  my  next  trip  home  I  had 
nothing  but  courtesy,  understanding  and.  so 
far  as  I  know,  approval  from  President  Ken- 
nedy personally  and  directly." 

I  a«ked  about  the  CIA  espionage  situation. 
Including  Castro  penetrations  In  Panama 
Mr  Parland  described  the  CIA  as  an  cut-of- 
hand  aggregation  "underzealous  In  knowing 
what  was  happening  In  Panama,  overzealous 
In  building  a  CIA  empire  In  the  zo-^e "  He 
revealed  the  additional  stops  and  blocks  he 
encountered  behind  the  scenes  In  trying  to 
bring  this  Agency  Into  line. 

"The  station  chief  had  exposed  himself  as 
a  prominent  figure  In  the  high  social  world," 
Mr  Parland  stated,  "and  It  was  easy  to  see 
that  the  whole  thing  was  loose  Thev  simply 
did  not  know  what  was  going  on.  I  spelled 
this  out  repeatedly  to  both  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  CIA's  Washington  headquarters  In 
ternw  of  Isthmus  and  American  security. 
Neither  acted  It  took  me  nearly  a  year  to 
get  the  station  chief  removed — a  very  de- 
cisive and  critical  year— and  then  only  when 
CIA  Director  McCone  himself  came  to 
Panama  and  heard  the  facu  direct  from  me 
tn  my  house." 


I  From   the  Washington    (DC.)    DcUly   News. 

Jan   24. 1964] 

What's  Going  on  Hras? 

(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

Secretary  of  SUte  Dean  Rusk.  Uken  by 
surprise  about  events  In  Panama,  told  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  Janu- 
ary 15  that  his  Department  had  consulted 
our  returned  Ambassador.  Joseph  S.  Parland. 
"Oh  yes.  Mr.  Farland  has  been  completely 
debriefed."  he  testified. 

On  Ambassador  Farland's  statement  to 
writer  Victor  Rlesel.  this  Is  absolutely  untrue. 
He  was  asked  about  nothing.  He  sat  around 
Washington  for  3  solid  weeks  without  even — 
or  ever — being  consulted  (debriefed).  Hey. 
Mr.  Secretary. 

It  is  vital  now  for  President  Johnson  to 
And  out  who  In  the  SUte  Department  ar- 


ranged to  misinform  his  Secretary  of  State. 
Repeated  failures  to  be  Informed,  failures 
of  subordinates  to  level  with  their  boss, 
calculated  sabotage  of  Information  such  as 
the  Parland  brushoff.  and  repeated  denials 
of  the  undeniable  mistakes  confront  us  again 
with  the  same  mysteries  we  faced  In  the  days 
of  Yalta  and  of  Alger  Hiss 

Each  crisis  Is  a  surprise — Soviet  missiles 
in  Cuba.  Laos,  the  Berlin  Wall.  Nehru's  In- 
vasion of  Goa.  the  Dominican  revo'.utlon. 
the  Cambodian  backlash.  Zanzibar.  Panama. 
Surprise,  surprise,  surprise  In  the  sacred 
name  of  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
what  s  going  on  here? 

Like  Secretary  Rusk.  CIA  Director  John  A 
McCone  also  failed  Inexplicably  to  consult 
Mr.  Farland  when  the  Ambassador  returned 
from  Panama,  although  Mr.  Farland's  dis- 
patches bristled  with  information  about  the 
Castro  buildup  and  mounting  crisis.  An 
ex-PBI  star,  counterespionage  expert,  the 
chief  of  mission  and  admittedly  the  most 
successful  Ambassador  we've  had  In  Latin 
America  for  many  years.  Mr  Farland  was 
utterly  Ignored.  Who  In  the  CIA  and  State 
Department  kept  him  away  from  the  tops? 
And  why  was  no  new  Ambassador  to  Panama 
appointed  for  5  critical  months  after  Mr. 
Farland's  return  home  last  August? 

Now,  one  of  the  things  Mr  Parland  knew. 
and  that  I  knew,  too,  was  that  the  CIA  In 
both  Cuba  and  Panama  had  been  Infiltrated 
wholesale  by  the  Soviet- trained  Castro 
agents  This  disclosure  was  proven  by  the 
systematic  murders  and  tortures  that  greeted 
Cuban  and  Panamanian  antl-Communlsts 
promptly  after  being  recruited  by  the  CIA. 

Details?  I  repeat  here  the  text  of  my  arti- 
cle of  Feb  uary  27.  1963—11  long  and  decisive 
months  ago — Including  the  name  of  Caftro's 
main  agent  In  Panama,  only  to  prove  beyond 
any  pots  ble  doubt  that  no  surprise  at  the 
top  of   our  Government  Is  permissible. 

"Castro's  guerrilla  fleet  Is  moving  fighters 
and  thtlr  arms  Into  Panama  Costa  Rlcan 
Communist  Julio  Sunol  is  In  Havana  direct- 
ing this  with  support  In  Costa  Rica— on 
Panama's  bo  der  The  chief  debarkation 
point  Is  La  Colma  (Cuba),  now  a  Soviet- 
occupied  port.  Castro's  receiving  agent,  pro- 
tector and  cover  In  Pananui  Is  famous  Pana- 
manian Communist  Thelma  King — vicious, 
relentless,  competent 

"By  air  these  groups  operate  from  the 
Soviet  air  base  at  San  Julian.  90  miles  south- 
west of  Havana,  and  from  San  Antonio  de 
los  Banos.  They  a-e  headquartered  in  down- 
town Clenfuegos  and  the  central  radio  tool 
Is  a  very  modern  Russlan-bullt  station  on 
Key  Breton" 

That  was  February  27.  1963 
Starting  with  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  after  new 
teams  entered  the  Innards  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  CIA.  the  endless  pattern  of 
surp  l5es  and  failures  we  have  would  be 
utterly  Impossible  unless  our  Government 
has  been  Infiltrated  at  the  policy  level. 

The  British.  French.  West  German.  Italian. 
Dutch,  and  Swedish  Governments  have  ex- 
perienced such  Soviet  Infiltration.  As  our 
American  Ambassador  to  Switzerland.  I  saw 
this  happen  even  there.  And  we  are  seeing 
the  fuccess  of  deep-cover  Slno-Sovlet  agenU 
and  fellow  travelers  planted  here. 

As  It  did  to  Chancellor  Adenauer  and  Prime 
Minister  Macmlllan.  It  must  come  as  a  tragic, 
horrible  shock  to  President  Johnson.  But 
all  legislation  and  other  Important  duties 
fall  to  nothing  compared  with  the  heart- 
breaking, shifty,  diabolic  problem  he  con- 
fronts: the  restoration  of  Internal  top-level 
security  Moreover,  he  knows  the  enemy's 
self-serving  alibi  of  "witch  hunt"  will  auto- 
matically blare,  as  always  and  everywhere, 
the  moment  he  moves. 

May  all  intelligent  citizens  and  thoughtful 
newspapers  across  our  country  help  give  him 
the    strength    to    reach    each    discoverable 


truth,  place  seciirlty  above  every  other  con- 
side  atlon  and  let  the  chips  fall  where  they 
may     This  Nation  Is  In  absolute  peril — wltb- 

In  Washington. 

Appeasement  in  Panama:  Since  the  Eaklt 
Thieties  We  Have  Been  GrviNC  in  to  a 
Gaoup  or  Lettists  and  Othebs  Who  Hati 
THE  UHrriD  States 

( By  Edward  Tomllnson ) 
Article  III  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Conven- 
tion between  Panama  and  the  United  States, 
signed  on  November  18.  1903,  states: 

"The  Republic  of  Panama  grants  to  the 
United  States  all  the  rights,  power,  and  au- 
thority within  the  zone  mentioned  and  de- 
scribed in  article  n  of  this  agreement  and 
within  the  limits  of  all  auxiliary  lands  and 
waters  mentioned  and  described  In  said  ar- 
ticle II  which  the  United  States  would  possess 
and  exercise  If  It  were  the  sovereign  of  the 
territory  within  which  said  lands  and  waters 
are  located  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
exercise  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  of  any 
such  sovereign  rights,  power,  or  authority." 
The  tide  of  antl-Amerlcan  propaganda  in 
Panama  has  become  a  seething  campaign  to 
oust  Uncle  Sam  from  control  of  the  Panama 
Canal 

It  Is  being  spearheaded  by  leftist  university 
students,  volatile  nationalists,  and  Com- 
munlsu.  It  has  the  ardent  support  of  the 
majority  of  the  most  prominent  political 
leaders  and  the  powerful  merchants  associa- 
tion of  Panama  City  and  Colon,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  leading  newspajaers  and  radio 
stations. 

This  campaign  against  what  the  extremists 
call  "U.S.  domination  of  Panamanian  terri- 
tory" started  In  the  early  thirties,  when  a 
group  of  Intellectuals  and  antlgrlngo  ele- 
ments set  up  an  organization  to  "promote 
the  internationalization  of  the  canal." 

The  organization  was  called  "The  Pana- 
manian Society  for  International  Action." 
and  Its  founder  was  the  late  Dr.  Rivera 
Reyes  In  1934  Dr.  Reyes  declared  that  the 
original  treaty,  granting  the  United  States 
a  40-mlle-long.  10-mlle-wlde  strip  of  terri- 
tory (known  as  the  zone)  through  which  the 
waterway  extends  from  the  Caribbean  to  the 
Pacific,  "was  born  of  fraud,  perfidy,  and  dis- 
honor." 

"This  great  waterway."  the  doctor  said, 
"should  be  sold  to  an  International  corpora- 
tion In  which  are  represented  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,"  Apparently  at  that  time 
neither  Dr.  Reyes  or  any  other  prominent 
Panamanian  had  given  any  serious  thought 
to  nationalization  of  the  "big  ditch." 

With  the  passing  of  Dr.  Reyes,  the  move- 
ment for  Internationalization  lost  momen- 
tum; but  demands  for  economic  and  financial 
concessions  began  to  Increase.  In  1936  Presi- 
dent Harmodlo  Arias  came  to  Washington 
and  got  the  first  substantial  treaty  revision 
from  the  Roosevelt  administration.  In  these 
negotiations  little  was  said  about  political 
matters  President  Arias  seemed  to  be  well 
satisfied  with  an  Increase  In  the  annuity 
from  $250,000  to  1430.000.  the  ceding  to  the 
Republic  of  certain  lands  of  the  Caribbean 
coast,  curtailment  of  commissary  privileges 
to  persons  living  outside  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  other  economic  considerations. 

Today  Dr  Arias,  through  his  newspapers, 
the  Panama  American  and  La  Hora.  Is  one  of 
the  leading  spokesmen  for  "zone  sovereignty." 
A  year  and  a  half  ago  he  declared  to  this 
writer:  "I  will  never  rest  until  I  see  the  flag 
of  my  country  flying  over  both  the  zone  and 
the  canal." 

Agitation  for  the  "return  to  Panama  of 
sovereignty  over  the  zone"  began  In  earnest 
In  1939.  Pollowlng  the  SpanUh  Civil  War. 
which  ended  with  the  fall  of  Madrid  to  the 
Franco  forces,  many  of  Spain's  liberal  In- 
tellectuals and  prominent  Republicans  ml- 
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grated  to  the  Americas.  One  group  made 
Its  way  to  Panama,  and  there  several  of  Its 
members  were  employed  as  Instructors  In  the 
newly  reorganized  National  University. 

Within  weeks  after  they  assumed  their 
duties,  they  became  Involved  In  Isthmian 
politics  They  helped  to  organize  the  Partldo 
del  Pueblo,  one  of  the  first  Communist  politi- 
cal parties  In  the  Caribbean.  The  PDP  was 
made  up  of  remnants  of  the  old  Rivera  Reyes 
movement,  radical  professors  and  students, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  leftist  labor 
leaders.  The  party  as  such  has  not  been  too 
open  In  Its  activities,  but  Its  members  and 
camp  followers  have  consistently  flailed  away 
at  the  "Imperialist  Yankees"  for  "forcibly 
occupying  a  part  of  our  sacred  territory." 

In  the  early  days  of  World  War  II  the 
antl-U.S.  movement  got  a  powerful  assist 
from  Nazl-Paclst-leanlng  President  Arnulfo 
Arias,  a  younger  brother  of  Dr.  Harmodlo. 
Arnulfo.  as  he  Is  popularly  known  In  Panama, 
was  later  overthrown  and  exiled  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  conflict.  But  the  moment  the 
Ax's  Powers  asked  for  an  armistice,  all  the 
leftists  and  flaming  nationalists,  the  stu- 
dents and  the  newspapers,  along  with  the 
leading  politicians,  launched  another  drive 
against  "U.S.  disregard  of  Panamanian 
sovereignty." 

They  Insisted  that  the  government  expel 
U.S.  forces  from  several  wartime  airfields  and 
other  military  bases  ouUlde  the  Canal  Zone; 
these  had  been  leased  to  us  during  the  emer- 
gency for  the  defense  of  the  canal  and  the 
hemisphere  The  National  Congress  sat  In 
special  session  to  condemn  this  "further 
occupation." 

After  we  had  bowed  to  these  condemna- 
tions, vacated  the  wartime  bases,  and  with- 
drawn all  our  forces  Into  the  Canal  Zone, 
there  were  still  more  demands  for  treaty 
revisions.  In  1955  President  Elsenhower  In- 
vited Jose  Antonio  Remon  to  Washington 
and  agreed  to  Increase  the  annuity  from 
•430,000  to  »1. 930,000  a  year,  gave  over  to 
the  Republic  some  $25  million  worth  of  real 
estate  In  Panama  City  and  Colon,  agreed  to 
build  a  new  $27  million  bridge  across  the 
canal  for  the  Republic's  special  use,  and 
granted  Innumerable  other  financial  and 
economic  beneflts. 

But  even  these  favors  failed  to  satisfy  the 
extremists.  They  have  continued  to  demand 
political  concessions.  In  fact,  they  led  the 
Panamanian  public  to  believe  that  Washing- 
ton had  agreed  to  recognize  Panamanian 
sovereignty  over  the  zone  and  to  permit  the 
flag  of  the  Republic  to  fly  there.  Of  course, 
no  such  promises  were  actually  made. 

Then  In  1956  came  the  Suez  Incident. 
Nasser  took  over  the  Middle  Eastern  water- 
way. Even  while  the  crisis  was  at  Its  peak, 
and  the  French  and  English  were  attempt- 
ing to  drive  the  Egyptlons  out  of  Suez  ter- 
ritory, university  students  whipped  up 
frenzied  antl-U.S.  demonstrations  In  Pan- 
ama City. 

In  July  of  1958  the  student  unions  Issued 
a  new  manifesto,  which  was  endorsed  by 
most  of  the  press  and  political  firebrands, 
calling  for  liquidation  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  and  a  50-50  division  of  the  gross 
(not  the  net)  annual  receipts  of  the  canal. 
They  further  demanded  that  residents  of  the 
Canal  Zone  be  compelled  to  speak  Spanish 
Instead  of  English  and  that  "Members  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States  be  prohibited  from  uttering  uncompli- 
mentary remarks  against  Panama's  dignity." 

In  fact,  from  then  on  nationalization — 
not  Internationalization — became  the  chief 
goal  of  all  the  nationalist  elements  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Reds  and  their  dupes.  Ever 
since  then  an  enormous  streamer  b;arlng 
the  slogan  "The  canal  Is  ours"  has  flown  on 
the  university  campus. 

Dr.  Roberto  Arias,  Cambridge  University 
graduate  and  son  of  Dr.  Harmodlo  Arias,  was 


then  his  country's  youthful  Ambassador  In 
London,  and  he  made  himself  spokesman  In 
Europe  for  the  nationalization  movement. 
Later  he  resigned,  largely  because  President 
Ernesto  de  la  Ouardla  failed  to  back  him  up. 

In  April  of  1959  young  Arias  enlisted  the 
help  of  followers  of  Cuba's  Fidel  Castro  In 
an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  de  la  Guardla 
administration.  Meantime,  members  of  this 
Ul-fated  expedition  revealed  that  In  addition 
to  ousting  the  government,  they  had  been 
scheduled  to  make  a  "token  invasion"  of  the 
Canal  Zone.  Apparently  the  purpose  of  this 
move  was  to  create  an  International  In- 
cident or  an  excuse  to  take  the  dispute  to 
the  United  Nations.  Had  this  been  accom- 
plished, the  Russians  and  the  Arab  States 
would  have  been  able  to  Join  openly  in  de- 
mands for  "justice  to  Panama." 

Although  this  stratagem  failed,  the  plan- 
ners devised  still  other  schemes  to  harass 
Uncle  Sam.  Drs.  Aqulltno  Boyd  and  Ernesto 
CastUlero,  former  Minister  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Vice  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations 
respectively,  announced  plans  to  celebrate 
Panama's  Independence  from  Colombia  on 
November  3,  1959,  by  a  "march  on  the  Canal 
ZDne."  Boyd  said  this  would  be  a  "peaceful 
demonstration,"  merely  to  show  the  flag  In 
the  zone. 

Even  if  Boyd  had  been  sincere,  the  Com- 
munists and  extremists  had  other  plans. 
When  the  march  began,  they  sent  their  agi- 
tators and  goons  Into  the  procession  and 
turned  It  Into  a  bloody  riot  In  which  at  least 
75  Americans — soldiers,  police,  and  civil- 
ians— were  Injured.  "Plants"  in  government 
telephone  exchanges  and  radio  stations 
passed  out  word  that  the  National  Guard 
was  to  remain  In  barracks,  which  It  did,  leav- 
ing the  Canal  Zone  police  and  military  forces 
to  battle  the  attackers  alone. 

When  the  American  forces  stood  their 
ground — against  degrading  Insults,  threats, 
stone  throwlngs,  and  foolhardy  onslaughts 
against  tear  gas  bombs — the  rioters,  like  the 
Immature  kids  they  were,  slunk  away  Into 
Panama  City  and  vented  their  angry  emo- 
tions on  U.S.  business  firms  and  properties. 
But  the  masterminds  behind  the  scenes  had 
not  given  up.  Three  weeks  later  they  led 
another  demonstration  against  the  Canal 
Zone.  This  time  the  Panamanian  National 
Guard  managed  to  get  on  the  J 3b  and  quell 
the  rioters. 

Meantime,  the  State  Department  had  sent 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Livingston  T.  Mer- 
chant to  Panama  City  to  confer  with  officials 
of  the  Republic  and  the  Canal  Company  re- 
garding the  difficulties.  Although  Mr.  Mer- 
chant insisted  that  Panamanian  authorities 
maintain  order  and  protect  U.S.  life  and 
property  In  the  Republic,  he  indicated  that 
Panama  Is  the  "titular  sovereign"  over  the 
Canal  Zone,  whatever  that  means. 

Panamanians  Insist  that  the  Under  Secre- 
tary agreed  that  their  flag  might  be  dis- 
played In  the  zone.  In  fact.  It  Is  the  opinion 
of  a  number  of  people  high  in  our  own  Gov- 
ernment that  this  concession  would  not  Im- 
pair our  rights. 

Mr.  Merchant  had  hardly  arrived  back  In 
Washington  when  the  Panamanian  Foreign 
Minister,  Miguel  J.  Moreno.  Jr..  complained 
to  the  press  In  Panama  City  that  he  had  "not 
yet  received  any  word  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment that  It  intends  to  satisfy  Panama's 
complaints."  He  expressed  Impatience  that 
the  State  Department  had  not  taken  action 
to  have  the  flag  hoisted. 

At  the  moment  a  hot  presidential  cam- 
paign is  on,  with  election  scheduled  to  take 
place  in  early  May.  Meantime,  no  Pana- 
manian official  or  politician  Is  likely  to  coun- 
sel moderation,  much  less  take  a  stand 
against  antl-U.S.  attacks. 

Latin  American  diplomats  In  Panama  City 
have    reported    to    their    governments    that 


more  violence  and  demonstrations  are  to  be 
expected. 

The  most  responsible  Americans  on  the 
Isthmus  are  agreed  that  the  Panamanian 
politicians  as  well  as  the  merchants  will  not 
only  continue  to  Insist  upon  b^t  will  take 
all  the  material  concessions  they  can  get 
and  will  encourage  the  Communist- Na- 
tionalist groups  to  keep  calling  for  national- 
ization. 

The  strategy  now  Is  evident,  and  It  bears 
unmistakable  Communist  earmarks.  First, 
keep  stoking  the  propaganda  mills,  keep 
shouting  about  "Injustices  heaped  upon 
helpless  little  Panama  by  the  powerful 
Yankee  colossus."  Eventually  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple will  begin  to  believe  It. 

Second.  It  may  be  possible  somewhere 
along  the  line  to  create 'an  incident,  perhaps 
the  accidental  killing  of  a  Panamanian  stu- 
dent by  a  U.S.  soldier  or  policeman.  Then  a 
wave  of  righteous  wrath  will  sweep  all  Latin 
America.  As  one  diplomat  puts  It:  "There 
will  be  demands  In  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  the  United  Nations,  and 
throughout  the  Communist  world  for  an  end 
to  unilateral  domination  of  this  world 
waterway." 

Indeed,  most  Panamanians  already  are 
convinced  that  eventually  they  will  be  able 
to  pressure  us  into  sharing  Jurisdiction  over 
the  canal  as  well  as  the  zone.  We  ourselves 
have  given  them  good  reason  to  believe  their 
dream  can  come  true.  Their  efforts  so  far 
have  borne  abundant  fruit.  We  have  yielded 
to  pressure  and  have  made  two  major  revi- 
sions of  the  original  treaty.  Each  time  the 
Panamanians  received  more  than  any  of 
them  ever  expected  to  get. 

They  consider  our  position  regarding  Suez 
as  a  precedent.  In  efl^ect,  we  approved  the 
nationalization  of  that  waterway  by  Eg3rpt. 

Some  of  our  most  Influential  political 
leaders  have  come  out  for  what  they  call  "a 
new  approach"  to  the  canal  question.  Way 
back  at  the  Potsdam  Conference,  Pres  dent 
Harry  S.  Truman  started  the  ball  rolling. 
With  "Old  Joe"  Stalin  listening.  Mr.  Tru- 
man proposed  that  all  strategic  waterways 
be  Internationalized,  and  he  has  repeated  the 
proposal. 

A  few  weeks  ago  presidential  hopeful  Sen- 
ator HiTBERT  Humphrey  took  up  the 
Idea.  The  Minnesota  Senator  said.  In  effect, 
that  we  have  two  alternatives  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone.  We  can  work  out  a  cooperative 
program  with  the  Republic  of  Panama,  giving 
Panama  more  voice  and  rights  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  Or  we  can  go  to  the  United  Nations 
and  offer  to  internationalize  the  canal,  pro- 
viding the  same  is  done  for  other  Inter- 
national waterways. 

Senator  Watne  Morse,  of  Oregon,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Sub- 
committee on  Latin  America,  recently  hired 
a  study  group  from  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, at  the  taxpayer's  expense,  to  look  Into 
and  recommend  a  plan  for  disposing  of  the 
Panama  Canal  question.  The  report  recom- 
mends what  It  terms  "reglonalizatlon"  of  the 
waterway;  that  is,  giving  the  nations  of"  this 
hemisphere  some  say  in  the  affairs  of  the 
canal.  The  Northwestern  University  pro- 
fessors went  on  to  say  that  the  Council  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  might 
establish  an  advisory  canal  commission, 
which  would  supervise  traffic  studies  "in- 
cluding the  long  range  problem  of  arrang- 
ing for  a  second  canal  across  Nicaragua." 

The  group  also  said  that  later  moves  might 
Include  giving  the  Organization  of  American 
States  representation  on  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Canal  Company  and  the  transfer 
of  canal  stock  In  small  blocks  to  the  hemi- 
sphere body.  "By  regionalizing  the  canal  In 
this  way."  the  professors  concluded,  "we  avoid 
the  political  dilemma  of  Internationalizing  It 
through  a  divided  United  Nations,  or  having 
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It  eventually  nationalised   despite  ourselves 
by  the  Panamanians." 

Unfortunately,  too  few  of  our  own 
people — those  In  authority  as  well  as  aver- 
age citizens — teem  to  know  the  main  facts 
about  the  Panama  Canal.  Its  origin,  and  pur- 
pose. The  Isthmus  has  always  been  a  stra- 
tegic artery  of  transportation.  It  was  the 
route  the  Spanish  conquerors  took  to  west- 
ern South  America,  to  the  riches  of  Peru. 
Bolivia,   etc  .   In   the    18th    century. 

In  185fl.  when  our  own  people  were  pio- 
neering to  California.  US.  citizens  built  a 
railroad  across  the  Isthmus  and  thousands 
of  settlers  traveled  to  the  Pacific  coast  by 
that  route  In  1880.  a  French  company 
headed  by  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps.  who  pre- 
viously had  dug  the  Suez  Canal,  attempted 
to  build  a  canal  across  Panama.  Lack  of 
money,  the  ravages  of  disease,  and  Innumer- 
able difficulties  and  hardships  forced  De 
Lesseps  to  give  up. 

By  then  (1889)  we  were  becoming  a  great 
naval  power  During  the  Spanish-American 
War  we  had  found  It  a  hazardous  under- 
taking to  transfer  ovu:  fleet  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  by  way  of  Cape  Horn.  Also 
our  Pacific  coast  and  the  new  Territory  of 
Alaska  were  practically  undefended.  It  be- 
came a  matter  of  the  utmost  strategic 
urgency  to  find  a  shorter  route. 

In  1890.  the  United  States  bought  the 
French  rights  and  holdings,  but  found  ob- 
jections from  Colombia,  of  which  Panama 
was  then  an  isolated  northern  province  On 
November  3.  1903.  the  Panamanians  seceded 
from  Colombia,  and  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  recognized  the  newly  organized 
Panamanian  Government  on  November  6 
Twelve  days  later  we  signed  a  treaty  with 
the  new  Republic,  which  gave  us  the  right 
to  construct  and  operate  the  canal. 

Article  II  of  that  document  grants  the 
United  States  "In  perpetuity"  complete  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  653  square  miles  that 
make  up  the  zone.  Article  III  further  states 
that  Panama  grants  to  the  United  States 
"all  the  rights,  power,  and  authority  within 
the  zone  mentioned  and  described  In  article 
II  •  •  •  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  exer- 
cise by  the  Republic  of  Panama  of  any  such 
sovereign  rights,  power,  or  authority." 

To  seal  the  bargain,  we  paid  the  new  Gov- 
ernment $10  million  In  cash  and  pledged 
ovirselves  to  pay  annually  thereafter  t250.- 
000.  which  m  1955  was  upped  to  »1. 930.000. 
During  Woodrow  Wilson's  administration 
we  paid  Colombia  $35  million,  as  a  friendly 
gesture  and  In  token  of  damages  It  had 
sustained. 

It  probably  Is  too  much  to  expect  even 
intelligent  Panamanians  to  admit  that  what 
we  actually  got  from  them  by  treaty,  and 
for  which  they  received  what  then  was  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  was  a  mere  strip 
of  sodden,  dlsease-rldden  Jungle  and  marsh- 
land, most  of  It  totally  uninhabited. 

Since  1903  we  have  built  a  canal  that  ac- 
commodates the  ships  of  the  whole  world. 
Our  scientists  and  doctors  turned  the 
swan^ps.  as  well  as  the  two  main  Panamanian 
cities.  Into  virtual  health  resorts.  We  have 
built  hospitals,  schools,  homes,  highways, 
stores,  and  shops,  as  modern  as  any  In  the 
world.  We  have  also  built  all  the  facilities 
necessary  to  operate  and  defend  the  biggest 
single  Government-operated  Industrial  setup 
outside  the  United  States  itself. 

Although  we  are  accused  of  reaping  billions 
from  this  project,  to  date  U.S.  taxpayers  have 
spent  more  than  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars 
on  Its  construction  and  maintenance,  but 
they  have  received  from  it  only  a  little  over 
$965  million  In  tolls. 

Meantime,  the  Panamanians  who  spent 
nothing  to  put  It  there,  and  who  take  no 
risks  In  msiklng  It  function  and  pay  Its  way. 
dally  reap  a  windfall  of  benefits  and  profits 
from  It. 


But  regardless  of  what  happened  In  the 
past,  auid  entirely  aside  from  the  question  of 
whether  this  country  has  or  has  not  been 
financially  generous  to  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  Panama,  the  question  now 
arises:  What  U  for  the  ultimate  best  Inter- 
ests of  all  concerned  In  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  thU  vital  waterway? 

Obviously  It  IS  of  the  utmost  Importance 
to  the  other  nations  of  this  hemisphere  and 
to  the  world  In  general,  as  well  as  to  our  own 
country  and  to  Panama,  that  It  be  main- 
tained in  perfect  condition  and  operated  by 
highly  trained  personnel  and  experienced 
directing  heads  Those  in  charge  should 
also  be  men  of  unusual  economic  and  finan- 
cial ability.  If  they  are  to  make  wise  policies 
for  a  multimillion-dollar  corporation  that  by 
law  has  to  be  self-supporting. 

Anybody  with  even  a  cursory  knowledge 
of  the  Panamanian  population  knows  that 
the  little  Republic  does  not  have  the  means  or 
the  know-how  to  do  either.  Even  If  enough 
Panamanians  were  technically  trained  to  do 
the  Job.  the  instability  of  the  country  would 
be  a  danger  to  the  safety  and  dependability 
of  the  canal's  operation  From  1949  to  1959 
there  have  been  seven  different  Presidents, 
almost  one  a  year,  not  one  of  whom  served 
out  his  term.  President  de  la  Guardla  may 
succeed  In  squeezing  through  until  next 
May.  although  he  already  has  experienced 
several  close  calls. 

The  Panamanians  still  Insist  that  we  do 
not  pay  their  people  the  same  wages  that  we 
pay  North  Americans.  Of  course.  thU  Is  not 
true.  It  may  have  been  In  the  past,  but  not 
since  the  last  treaty  revisions.  Since  then,  a 
Panamanian  who  does  the  same  Job  that  a 
North  American  does  gets  the  same  pay.  the 
same  promotions,  the  same  benefits. 

Since  so  many  Panamanians  engaged  in 
agitation  against  the  United  States,  and  par- 
ticipated in  violent  attacks  on  canal  prop- 
erties, the  question  of  security  of  the  Instal- 
lations become.*-,  an  all-lmp)ortant  considera- 
tion. Those  responsible  for  any  organization 
as  vital  to  national  and  hemisphere  de- 
fense as  the  Panama  Canal  would  hesitate 
to  promote  or  put  Panamanians  or  any  other 
than  US.  citizens  In  charge  of  strategic  posts. 
The  Panama  Canal  Is  not  only  a  vital  ar- 
tery of  transportation  but  also  a  critical  link 
In  our  own  national  defense.  It  Is  equally 
important  In  the  defense  of  all  the  southern 
Republics.  None  of  them  likes  to  admit  It. 
of  course,  but  not  one  of  the  20  countries 
could  defend  Itself  against  an  attack  by 
modern  weapons. 

The  United  States  Is  Latin  America's  sole 
defense  In  any  major  war.  The  canal  Is  the 
sole  means  of  shifting  war  vessels  from  one 
ocean  to  another  quickly;  It  is  also  an  indis- 
pensable supply  line.  Unless  we  control  It, 
it  would  be  of  little  use  In  any  emergency. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  nobody  else  put 
a  i>enny  Into  Its  construction,  least  of  all 
the  Panamanians,  these  were  among  the 
chief  reasons  for  making  a  treaty  which  gave 
us  complete  Jurisdiction  over  the  zone  In  the 
first  place.  Divided  authority  and  Jurisdic- 
tion, which  could  cause  disagreement  and 
confusion  at  a  critical  moment,  would  give 
an  enemy  great  advantage  and  would  kill  the 
efficiency  of  the  operations  in  normal  times. 
The  very  fact  that  we  are  committed  to 
NATO,  the  Rio  Defense  Treaty,  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  the  Southeast  Asia  alli- 
ances. Is  a  further  reason  for  maintaining 
the  political  provisions  of  the  1903  treaty. 
Especially  since  we  still  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  dangerous  cold  war  with  Communist  na- 
tions. 

Nor  is  the  mere  fact  that  Panamanian 
leaders  have  changed  their  minds  and  now 
want  to  revise  the  treaty,  not  to  say.  nullify 
It.  sufficient  reason  to  go  along  with  them. 
No  doubt  Mexicans  would  like  to  revise  the 
treaty  that  ceded  California  to  us,  so  that 


their  flag  might  again  fly  over  this  rich  ter- 
ritory. Prance  might  like  to  have  the  treaty 
by  which  we  acquired  Louisiana  and  the  vast 
western  territories  that  went  with  It  over- 
hauled. 

The  insistence  upon  flying  the  Panamanian 
flag  in  the  zone,  "as  a  token  of  titular  sov- 
ereignty." now  the  prime  goal  of  the  Isth- 
mian crusaders.  Is  merely  a  ruse,  a  Trojan 
horse.  Once  there.  It  would  be  pointed  to 
as  an  acknowledgement  of  total,  not  titular, 
sovereignty  It  would  be  an  excuse  for  the 
extremists  to  demand  more  tokens  of  Pana- 
manian power  They  could  point  to  the  flag 
as  a  supreme  demonstration  of  U.S.  deceit — 
"Washington  admits  the  canal  Is  ours  but 
wont  let  us  rule  over  It." 

Even  If  It  were  logical  and  wise  to  make 
political  concessions,  or  If  there  were  no 
threats  of  a  future  war,  this  Is  no  time  even 
to  discuss  the  matter.  Tou  don't  make  con- 
cessions when  an  organized  mob  Is  converg- 
ing on  your  bouse. 

We  have  become  the  great  Western  power, 
but  we  don't  act  the  part  We  are  still 
anxious  to  be  loved  by  everybody.  We  cringe 
every  time  some  government,  even  a  shaky 
one.  or  some  extremist  group  criticizes  or 
throws  spitballs  at  us. 

Nobody  loves  a  great  power.  Nobody  loved 
England  when  Britannia  ruled  the  waves. 
But  they  respected  her.  She  went  straight 
down  the  rocul  of  what  she  thought  was  her 
duty.  She  lived  up  to  her  treaties  and  ob- 
ligations and  expected  others  to  do  like- 
wise. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  the  same  right 
and  the  same  obligation  to  demand  that  Pan- 
ama, the  other  party  to  the  treaty  of  1903. 
live  up  to  Its  obligations,  to  Its  word,  Its  sig- 
nature.    That  Is  what  the  treaty  was  for. 

Finally.  It  Is  time  for  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  to  stop  trying  to  please 
everybody;  such  efforts  mean  that  we  usual- 
ly end  up  pleasing  nobody.  It  would  be  an 
Innovation,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  no  doubt  would  shout  "Hoeanna."  If 
the  White  House  and  Capitol  Hill  would  act 
as  the  responsible  protectors  of  American 
rights  abroad  that  they  are  supposed  to  be. 

One  thing  Is  certain:  Our  rlghu  and  our 
obligations  In  the  matter  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  Its  operation  and  protection,  are 
at  stake. 

At  least  It  is  time  for  our  leaders  to  speak 
with  one  voice,  and  not  as  IX  they  were  the 
Inmates  of  a  tower  of  Babel. 

THK    AlCnUCAN    LEGION'S    POSmON 

At  the  41st  National  Convention  of  the 
American  Legion.  August  25-27.  1959,  the 
conunlttee  on  foreign  relations  reported: 

"1.  We  reaffirm  our  opposition  to  any  pro- 
posal or  effort  to  change.  In  any  way,  the 
status  quo  of  the  Panama  Canal." 

The  convention  adopted  a  resolution  (No. 
645)  that  called  upon  "our  Government  to 
promptly  and  vigorously  use  all  means 
within  our  power  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment or  continuance  of  any  Conununlst  or 
Communist-controlled  government  within 
the  Western  Hemisphere."  and  urged  "all 
American  Republics  to  Join  with  ovir  Govern- 
ment In  the  elimination  of  this  threat  to  the 
freedom  of  the  people  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  of  the  world." 
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BEEP  IMPORT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  20,  1964.  I  addressed  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  new  beef  Import  agreement 
and  the  general  subject  of  beef  imports. 
At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  had 
Intended  to  Insert  a  copy  of  a  letter  my 
colleague  (Mr.  Metcalf]  and  I  addressed 
to  the  US.  Tariff  Commission  on  the  cat- 
tle and  beef  import  situation.    Inadvert- 


ently the  attachment  was  a  letter  to  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  but  on  the  sub- 
ject of  copper  imports. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con^- 
sent  to  have  printed  In  the  body  of  the 
CoNCp.EssioNAL  RECORD  my  Statement 
"Beef  Import  Agreement"  and  the  cor- 
rect attachments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  attachments  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Beet  Impokt  Agreement 
Mr.  M.\NsriELD.  Mr.  President,  on  Monday, 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  announced  a  voluntary 
agreement  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
on  beef  Imports.  These  two  countries  pro- 
vide approximately  80  percent  of  our  Im- 
ports of  fresh  and  frozen  beef  and  veal.  The 
agreement,  as  I  understand  It,  Is  subject  to 
review  after  3  years. 

In  brief,  the  agreement  guarantees  foreign 
exporters  of  beef  to  the  United  States  ap- 
proximately 11  percent  of  our  domestic 
market,  holding  Australian  and  New  Zea- 
land exports  to  the  United  States  at  the 
1962-€3  average,  allowing  for  consumption 
growth. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  small  step — a  very 
small  one — In  the  right  direction;  but  It  Is 
not  enough.  It  provides  little  protection 
for  our  domestic  Industry  at  a  time  when 
prices  are  down.  During  the  current  calen- 
dar year,  It  will  provide  a  6-percent  reduc- 
tion, as  compared  with  1963  ImjKJrts. 

The  Idea  of  a  voluntary  negotiated  agree- 
ment with  these  two  major  beef  exporters  Is 
excellent — but  certainly  not  one  that  guar- 
antees foreign  suppliers  such  a  major  foot- 
hold on  our  beef  market.  We  cannot  blame 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  when  they  can 
get  an  agreement  which  will  permit  them  to 
continue  to  export  to  the  United  States  at  a 
rate  comparable  to  those  of  the  two  highest 
years  In  history.  The  American  cattle  in- 
dustry Is  the  one  that  is  being  hurt.  It 
would  have  been  far  more  realistic  If  the 
average  Imports  had  been  computed  over  the 
past  5  years,  Instead  of  the  last  2  years. 

In  addition.  I  am  somewhat  concerned 
about  the  effect  such  an  agreement  will  have 
on  efforts  to  aid  the  domestic  livestock  In- 
dustry, In  light  of  the  delicate  state  of  our 
International  trade  negotiations.  Frankly.  I 
am  anxious  to  see  a  much  more  realistic 
quota  established,  either  through  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  recommendations  or  congres- 
sional action.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Metcalf]  and  I  have  prepared, 
for  Introduction,  legislation  which  would 
establish  a  quota  system  on  beef  Imports, 
based  on  the  past  5 -year  average. 

B4r.  President.  I  Introduce  this  bill,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalt].  the  Senators 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Btra- 
DICK),  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McOovERN  1 .  and  the  Senators  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HicKENLooPEK  and  Mr.  Miller];  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  text  of  this 
proposed  legislation  and  a  letter  on  the  same 
issue  which  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalp]  and  I  addressed  to 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  bill  held  at  the  desk,  for 
additional  cosponsors,  until  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 24. 

The  Acting  President  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  will  be  printed  In  the  Record,  and  the 
bill  will  be  held  at  the  desk,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 


The  bin  (S.  2525)  to  restrict  Imports  of 
beef,  veal,  and  mutton  Into  the  United 
States.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Mansfield  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows : 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
total  quantities  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton 
(In  all  forms  except  canned,  cured  and 
cooked  meat,  and  live  animals)  originating 
In  any  country  which  may  be  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption 
during  any  period  of  twelve  months  shall  not 
exceed  the  average  annual  quantities  of  such 
products  Imported  from  such  country  dur- 
ing the  five-year  period  ending  on  December 
31.  1983:  ProDtded.  That  beginning  January 
1,  1965,  there  may  be  an  annual  Increase  In 
the  total  quantities  of  such  products  which 
may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  such  purpose,  corresponding  to 
the  annual  rate  of  Increase  In  the  total 
United  States  market  for  such  products,  as 
estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture." 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Mansfield  Is 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C..  February  17.  1964. 
Mr.  Ben  D.  Dorfman. 
Chairman,  U.S.  Tariff  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Crmrman:  In  response  to  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  will 
soon  begin  an  Investigation  of  the  Impact 
of  foreign  cattle  and  beef  Imports  on  the 
domestic  market.  This  Is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable Importance  to  the  State  of  Montana 
as  one  of  the  leading  producers  In  the  live- 
stock Industry. 

The  problems  now  plaguing  the  ranchers 
are  many  and  complex.  Each  day  our  mall 
brings  new  and  more  desperate  appeals  for 
aid  In  stopping  the  present  decline  In  cattle 
prices.  There  Is  an  Immediate  need  to 
stabilize  the  cattle  and  beef  market  or  we 
fear  we  will  be  faced  with  a  situation  of 
momentous  proportions. 

This  is  a  many  sided  problem,  but  one  of 
the  major  causes  is  the  Increasing  share  of 
the  domestic  market  that  Is  being  taken  over 
by  the  Importers.  The  trend  over  the  past 
several  years  has  been  In  this  direction  until 
we  now  find  that  Imported  beef  equals  more 
than  11  percent  of  U.S.  production.  What 
has  been  a  threat  has  now  been  compounded 
Into  an  unfair  and  difficult  situation. 

As  the  members  of  the  Commission  know, 
the  United  States  Is  the  only  major  beef 
market  without  quantitative  restrictions 
and  very  low  duties.  Also,  we  take  51  per- 
cent of  the  world  trade  In  beef.  On  the 
basis  of  these  facts,  we  wish  to  support  the 
Industry  In  Its  request  for  an  establishment 
of  a  quota  system  or  tariff  protection  based 
on  domestic  consumption   and  production. 

The  executive  branch  of  our  Government 
has  the  authority  to  provide  relief  to  the 
cattle  industry.  The  need  is  amply  demon- 
strated. The  Nation's  Government  must 
take  the  initiative  to  prevent  a  very  serious 
economic  depression  In  one  of  our  basic  in- 
dustries The  Tariff  Commission  can  recom- 
mend the  necessary  relief  to  the  President. 
If  the  Federal  Government  does  Its  part.  It 
will  then  be  up  to  the  Industry  itself  to 
handle  problems  such  as  excessive  marketing, 
new  marketing  methods,  and  consumer 
preferences. 
With  best  personal  wishes,  w^  are. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mike    Mahsfield. 

U.S.  Senator. 
Lee  Metcalt. 

US.  Senator. 


SERVICE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 
HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAQ 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday our  distinguished  colleague  In  the 
other  body.  Representative  Harold  C. 
OsTERTAG,  announced  that  he  would  not 
be  a  candidate  for  reelection  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  New  York.  Repre- 
sentative OsTERTAG  represented  the  dis- 
trict geographically  adjacent  to  mine 
when  I  served  In  the  other  body.  He  has 
had  a  distinguished  career  there.  As  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, he  has  been  in  conference  with 
many  Members  of  this  body,  who  must 
have  learned  from  those  conferences  how 
sound  and  conscientious  he  is  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties. 

Congressman  Ostertag  fought  for  his 
country  in  World  War  I,  enlisting  in  the 
74th  Infantry,  27th  Division.  He  served 
with  the  55th  Pioneer  Infantry  in  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force. 

He  has  served  as  State  vice  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  the  Elks,  and  the  Attica  Orange 
and  the  Wyoming  County  Farm  Bureau. 

His  adult  life  has,  in  fact,  been  dedi- 
cated to  public  service  in  his  district — 
the  37th  District — his  State  and  his 
country. 

He  is  leaving  the  Congress  in  full  vigor 
and  in  good  health.  I  am  sure  he  leaves 
with  the  good  wishes  of  all  of  us  who 
have  served  with  him  and  who  know  of 
his  outstanding  service  to  his  country. 

I  express  the  hope  that  he  will  enjoy 
his  retirement. 

Before  his  service  in  the  Congress,  he 
served  for  many  years  in  the  New  York 
State  Legislature,  so  he  has  had  three 
decades  of  dedicated  and  distinguished 
public  service.  I  wish  him  and  his  wife 
and  family  great  happiness  and  the  en- 
joyment of  a  long  life. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  join  In  wishing  well  to 
Representative  Ostertag.  Representa- 
tive Ostertag  has  been  an  indefatigably 
able  Member  of  Congress,  devoted  to  the 
affairs  of  our  State  and  district  and  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Nation.  Incidentally, 
his  is  one  of  the  finest  minds  of  which  I 
know  for  analyzing  the  real  effect  and 
basis  of  a  piece  of  proposed  legislation  or 
public  policy.  Representative  Ostertag 
has  often  prided  himself  upon  the  fact 
that  he  represents  conservative  views.  I . 
feel  very  deeply  that  that  Is  the  kind  of 
skill  which  the  Congress  urgently  needs, 
and  it  represents  the  finest  contributions 
of  a  man  who  so  characterizes  himself 
in  terms  of  the  amalgam  which  is  the 
American  consensus. 

I  am  sorry  that  he  Is  leaving  us.  We 
can  only  be  grateful  to  him  for  the  enor- 
mous service  that  he  has  rendered,  and 
pay  this  extremely  well  deserved  tribute 
to  his  service.  I  join  my  colleague,  his 
next  door  neighbor.  In  the  hojje  and 
prayer  that  he  will  have  a  full  and  happy 
life  in  all  the  years  which  lie  ahead  of 
him. 

I  thank  my  colleague. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Cleric  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  House-passed  H.R.  7152— which  mas- 
querades under  the  false  and  misleading 
title  of  "The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963"  — 
reached  the  Senate,  it  was  Intercepted 
at  the  door  by  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader.  His  announced  purpose  is  to 
bypass  our  established  and  traditional 
practices  and  ask  for  its  consideration  by 
the  Senate  without  referral  to  the  appro- 
priate committee. 

It  is  more  in  sadness  than  In  anger, 
Mr.  President,  that  I  protest  the  manner 
in  which  the  historic  safeguards  of  the 
Senate  are  being  trampled  In  an  effort  to 
stampede  this  vicious  legislation  to  pas- 
sage. This  measure  is  unquestionably 
the  most  radical  and  far-reaching  pro- 
posal in  the  field  of  civil  rights  which  has 
ever  been  presented  to  this  body.  Yet 
we  will  be  asked  to  agree  that  it  should 
be  considered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
without  the  benefit  of  the  committee  ac- 
tion which  has  always  been  considered 
essential  even  In  the  case  of  much  less 
Important  legislation.  Such  disregard  of 
our  longstanding  rules  of  procedure 
should  cause  concern  to  even  the  most 
ardent  supporters  of  this  legislation. 

This  latest  parliamentary  gambit  by 
the  leadership  Is.  unfortunately,  typical 
of  the  zeal  which  has  motivated  support- 
ers of  this  legislation  to  run  roughshod 
over  those  who  have  opposed  it  This  is 
not  the  bill  originally  presented  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  It  is  not 
the  bill  on  which  heariiigs  were  held  by 
that  committee  A  substitute  for  the 
original  bill  was  drafted  in  secrecy  by  a 
few  select  and  unidentified  individuals. 
It  was  then  abruptly  presented  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  and 
was  reported,  according  to  the  minority 
report,  after  having  been  considered  for 
precisely  2  minutes.  Even  after  the  bill 
was  reported,  an  effort  was  made  to 
further  bypass  established  procedure  and 
to  petition  the  bill  from  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. This  maneuver  failed,  however, 
and  rather  brief  hearings  were  held  by 
the  Rules  Committee  The  bill  was  then 
pushed  through  the  House  with  all  pos- 
sible speed. 

The  manner  in  which  the  bill  was  bull- 
dozed through  the  House  committee 
caused  the  dissenting  Members  to  make 
this  statement  in  the  minority  report: 

This  legislation  la  b«lng  reported  to  the 
House  without  the  benefit  of  any  considera- 
tion, debate,  or  study  of  the  bill  by  any  sub- 
committee or  committee  of  the  House  and 
without  any  member  of  any  committee  or 


subcommittee  being  granted  an  opportunity 
to  offer  amendment*  to  the  bill.  This  legis- 
lation la  the  most  radical  proposal  In  the 
field  of  civil  rights  ever  recommended  by  any 
committee  of  the  House  or  Senate.  It  was 
drawn  In  secret  meetings  held  between  cer- 
tain members  of  this  committee,  the  Attorney 
General  and  members  of  his  staff,  and  cer- 
tain select  persons,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
committee  members. 

Surely,  no  one  can  seriously  contend 
that  this  constitutes  proper  legislative 
procedure.  The  members  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  who  opposed  this 
legislation  clearly  felt  that  they  were 
arbitrarily  denied  the  "due  process"  to 
which  the  supporters  of  the  legislation 
give  such  fervent  lipservice. 

The  sponsors  of  this  legislation  now 
seek  to  repeat  this  legislative  injustice  in 
the  Senate.  If  they  should  succeed,  we 
will  see  this  monstrous  bill — which  per- 
haps will  create  the  greatest  flood  of 
strife,  turmoil,  and  conflict  which  this 
Nation  has  seen  in  the  past  100  years — 
being  pushed  through  Congress  without 
the  benefit  of  any  consideration,  debate, 
or  study  by  any  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee whatsoever,  except  for  the  brief 
hearings  by  the  House  Rules  Committee. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  original 
omnibus  civil  rights  bill  (S.  1731)  was 
introduced  In  the  Senate  last  year  and 
that  some  hearings  were  held  on  the  title 
dealing  with  voting  rights.  However, 
there  are  many  important  and  basic  dif- 
ferences between  that  bill  and  H.R.  7152. 

Hearings  were  held  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  on  S.  1732  which 
embodied  the  original  version  of  the  pub- 
lic accommodations  title  of  the  omnibus 
bill.  Again,  however,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  fundamental  and  basic  differences 
between  that  bill  and  the  public  accom- 
modations section  of  the  House-passed 
bill. 

In  addition,  some  hearings  were  held 
in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  on  sep- 
arate FEPC  bills,  which  differed  In  sev- 
eral important  respects  from  the  equal 
employment  opportunity  provisions  of 
title  VII  of  the  House  bill.  In  the  Sen- 
ate, at  least,  it  appears  that  only  pro- 
ponents of  FEPC  were  heard. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  there  have  been 
hearings  by  Senate  committees  on  only 
3  of  the  10  separate  subject  matters  cov- 
ered by  the  House  bill,  and  these  were 
necessarily  incomplete  since  they  were 
directed  to  bills  which  differed  substan- 
tially from  the  House  bill. 

I  say  again.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
attempt  to  force  us  to  legislate  in  this 
hasty  and  unseemly  fashion  does  vio- 
lence to  the  basic  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  orderly  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure. It  flouts  tradition  and  defies 
logic. 

None  will  deny  that  this  Is  the  most 
drastic  and  far-reaching  legislation  in 
the  civil  rights  field  which  this  body 
has  ever  been  asked  to  consider.  It 
deals  with  the  most  sensitive  phases  of 
our  society,  customs,  economy,  and  gov- 
ernmental operations.  It  would  vest  in 
one  Individual — the  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral— more  naked  and  raw  power  over 
the  lives,  properties,  and  habits  of  the 


citizens  of  this  Nation  than  has  ever 
before  been  held  by  any  one  person. 

I  have  said  before,  and  now  repeat, 
that  In  all  of  my  years  of  studying  law 
and  legislation.  I  have  never  before  wit- 
nessed such  a  bold  and  colossal  grab 
for  naked  power.  I  &m  convinced  that 
this  bill,  if  passed,  will  destroy  more  In- 
dividual rights  and  liberties  than  it  could 
possibly  protect.  Under  its  provisions, 
special  privileges  and  special  considera- 
tion will  become  the  Institutionalized 
right  of  organized  minorities. 

This,  however,  is  somewhat  beside  the 
point  of  my  present  discussion.  My 
point  now  is  that  we  are  to  be  asked 
to  pervert  our  traditional  and  time- 
tested  processes  and  to  consider,  debate, 
amend,  act  upon,  and  pass  this  radical 
and  drastic  legislation  without  the  bene- 
fit of  the  committee  study  and  consid- 
eration which  we  consider  essential  even 
in  the  case  of  the  most  insignificant  and 
vmimportant  piece  of  legislation. 

I  am  trying  to  point  out.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent that  this  bill  should  be  carefully. 
Judiciously,  and  thoroughly  studied  both 
from  a  legal  standpoint  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  social,  economic,  and 
political  ramifications.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  has  yet  been  done,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  it  cannot  be  done  \n  de- 
bate on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  where 
partisan  political  considerations  will  as- 
sume the  overriding  Importance  which 
has  become  customary  with  legislation 
of  this  nature. 

I  apprehend — no.  I  am  convinced — 
that  there  Is  no  one  In  this  body  or  in 
the  entire  Nation  who  can  tell  us  pre- 
cisely how  far  this  legislation  goes  and 
what  will  be  its  total  effect  if  it  becomes 
law.  The  revolutionary  Impact  of  it  al- 
most defies  description  and  definition. 
Its  generalized  terminology  and  open- 
end  provisions  are  susceptible  of  the  most 
extreme  and  unlimited  interpretations. 
It  is  deliberately  designed  to  give  the  At- 
torney General  the  broad  and  vast  power 
which  he  seeks.  In  this  regard,  it  can 
very  easily  be  construed  as  a  blank  check 
in  this  field.  This  Is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  bill  requires  precise  definition 
and  careful  circumscription  by  a  duly 
constituted  committee  before  being  con- 
sidered on  the  floor. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time,  Mr. 
President,  to  discuss  in  detail  the  many 
vicious,  piinitive.  and  ill-conceived  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill.  However.  I 
will  comment  briefly  on  one  aspect  of  it 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  im- 
propriety of  considering  this  legislation 
in  the  manner  which  the  leadership  pro- 
poses. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out.  tlUe 
vn — entitled  "Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity"— has  for  its  purpose  the  Im- 
plementation and  effectuation  of  the 
FEPC  concept.  This  Is  the  longest  and 
most  complex  title  in  the  bill.  It  has 
been  greatly  expanded  from  the  original 
administration  proposal.  But  it  has  not 
been  fully  considered,  in  precisely  its 
present  form,  by  any  congressional  com- 
mittee. 
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This  history  of  FEPC  legislation  is  well 
known  to  all  of  us.  FEPC  legislation  has 
been  repeatedly  before  the  Congress  and. 
just  as  repeatedly.  Congress,  In  its  wis- 
dom, has  refused  to  authorize  the  sought 
for  sweeping  and  dictatorial  govern- 
mental control  over  the  private  Indus- 
tries of  this  Nation. 

Now,  however,  this  oft-rejected  con- 
cept is  to  be  brought  before  us  again  in 
a  summary  and  peremptory  manner 
without  the  careful  study  and  analysis 
which  should  be  given  any  measure 
which  proposes  to  grant  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  power  of  life  and  death  over 
almost  all  segments  of  our  industry. 
This  sweeping,  flagrant,  and  unwise  pro- 
posal to  extend  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  Interfere  with  and  con- 
trol the  Nation's  private  Industries 
should  not  be  considered  under  such 
circumstances. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  comment  on  the  widely  held  miscon- 
ception that  this  Is  a  weakened  and 
watered  down  bill.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
measure  passed  by  the  House  is  far 
stronger  and  much  more  objectionable 
than  the  proposals  originally  submitted 
by  the  President  last  year.  Its  consti- 
tutionality Is  even  more  questionable, 
and  it  contains  extreme  and  drastic  pro- 
posals which  the  administration  Itself 
did  not  dare  to  request  originally.  Many 
of  these  proposals  have  not  been  the  sub- 
ject of  any  testimony  or  debate  before 
any  committee  of  the  Congress. 

The  undisputed  fact.  Mr.  President.  Is 
that  H.R.  7152.  as  passed  by  the  House, 
has  not  been  considered,  debated,  or 
stud  ed  extensively  by  any  congressional 
committee — Senate  or  House.  I  hope 
that  the  Members  of  this  great  body  will 
consider  seriously  and  earnestly  both  the 
implications  of  this  measure  and  the 
efforts  to  ramrod  It  to  a  hasty  passage. 
Between  these  efforts  and  the  established 
and  orderly  traditions  of  the  Senate  there 
Is  a  gulf  too  deep  to  swim  and  too  wide 
to  wade. 

I  hope  that  we  will  not  be  led  astray  by 
misguided  zeal  and  enthusiasm.  I  hope 
that  the  memory  of  organized  demon- 
strations in  the  streets  and  the  false  at- 
traction of  high-sounding  catch-all 
phrases  will  not  blind  us  to  the  perhaps 
fatal  consequence  of  following  the  path 
down  which  some  would  lead  us.  Let  us 
adhere  to  and  honor  the  historic  and 
time-tested  traditions  and  procedures  of 
this  body  and  refer  H  R.  7152  to  the  ap- 
propriate standing  committee  for  the 
study  and  consideration  which  its  im- 
portance merits  and  demands.  I  shall 
do  everything  within  my  power  to  insure 
that  this  course  is  followed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


FALLING     BEEP     PRICES— ADDRESS 
BY  SENATOR  McGEE 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming,  had  some 
illuminating  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
falling  beef  prices  and  how  they  relate 
to  Imports  from  abroad  which  he  deliv- 
ered to  the  National  Conference  on  For- 
eign Trade  In  Meats  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
February  13,  1964.  Senator  McGee 
spoke  of  protecting  those  tariff  barriers 
which  exist  and  of  Import  quotas  to  give 
domestic  livestock  producers  a  greater 
degree  of  protection. 

The  Senator's  remarks  were  made  4 
days  before  the  Department  of  State 
announced  Its  agreement  with  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  the  largest  Importers 
of  beef  Into  the  United  States.  The 
agreement,  although  only  a  step,  and  not 
a  giant  one,  reverses  the  direction  of 
ever-increasing  beef  imports  into  this 
country.  Oklahoma  stockmen,  along  with 
all  U.S.  stockmen,  would  have  been  hit 
even  worse  financially  had  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  gone  forward  with  plans  to 
Increase  shipments  to  us  by  more  than 
25  percent  over  this  year.  Instead,  in 
1964  there  will  be  a  rollback  of  about  6 
percent  from  the  1963  average.  In  1965 
and  thereafter  a  slight  annual  increase  is 
provided. 

The  voluntary  restraint  agreed  to  by 
two  of  our  good  neighbors  and  good  cus- 
tomers was  noteworthy.  I  congratulated 
President  Johnson  on  his  prompt  action 
and  expressed  hope  that  the  domestic 
market  would  be  strengthened  and  the 
industry  stabilized  by  this  action. 

In  his  speech,  Senator  McGee  also 
stressed  the  Importance  of  getting  major 
foreign  suppliers  of  meat  to  voluntarily 
divert  these  imports  to  other  nations,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  these  lands  will  increase  their 
consumption  of  meat  as  their  standard 
of  living  Increases. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  McGie's  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Congress  Looks  at  the  Price  or  Beef 
(Remarks    by    the    Honorable    Oale   McOee, 
US.   Senator   from  Wyoming,  at   the  Na- 
tional   Conference    on    Foreign    Trade    in 
Meats.  St.  Louis.  Mo..  February  13,   1964) 

This  speech  Is  going  to  begin  with  a  very 
unpolitical  statement.  I  do  not  have  a  fool- 
proof solution  to  the  problem  of  falling  beef 
prices.  And  If  any  of  you  out  in  the  audience 
do,  I  think  perhaps  we  had  better  change 
places,  and  I'll  listen  to  ycu  Instead. 

But  I  will  say  that  my  lack  of  the  per- 
fect program  Is  not  for  want  of  trying.  The 
State  of  Wyoming,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  derives  al- 
most one-fourth  of  Its  basic  gross  Income 
from  agriculture,  and  79  percent  of  this 
amount  comes  from  livestock  and  livestock 
products.  That  cowboy  is  not  on  our  car 
license  plates  merely  for  historical  pur- 
poses. 

When  I  began  to  collect  my  thoughts  and 
to  organize  my  remarks  for  you  today,  I 
requested  the  Library  of  Congress  to  run  up 
a  tally  of  all  legislation  Introduced  so  far 
in  the  88th  Congress  that  pertains  to  beef 


Imports  and  labeling.  They  sent  me  a  list 
of  Eome  length  on  the  bills  propored  and 
how  they  were  faring  in  the  legislative  mill. 

In  the  Senate  there  are  six  bills  on  the 
subject.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  sponsor  of  three 
of  them.  And  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives there  are  19.  Usually  the  technical  lan- 
guage of  a  bill  is  Greek  to  most  laymen— > 
and  to  many  lawmakers,  too — but  I  think 
that  you  will  readily  understand  what  we 
have  In  mind  with  a  bill  from  which  I  will 
quote  to  you  now : 

"In  addition  to  existing  rates  there  are 
hereby  Imposed  on  the  following  articles 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  during  any  calendar  year  In 
excess  of  the  annual  quota  for  each  such 
article  *  *  *  the  rates  of  duty  as  follows: 

"Cattle,  weighing  less  than  700  pounds 
each,  5  cents  per  pound; 

"Cattle,  weighing  700  pounds  or  more  each, 
6  cents  per  pound:  and 

"Beef  and  veal,  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen. 
12  cents  per  pound." 

That  is  what  this  bill,  which  I  pponsor, 
would  do.  And  I  don't  think  I  need  make 
a  further  explanation  of  why  we  are  working 
so  hard  to  Fhepherd  this  bill  through  the 
legislative  mill. 

Later  this  year  our  trade  negotiators  will 
meet  In  Geneva  to  work  out  a  new  set  of 
tariff  agreements  between  this  country  and 
the  other  nations  of  the  free  world,  especial- 
ly the  Common  Market  countries.  During 
those  meetings,  commonly  called  the  Ken- 
nedy round,  our  representatives  and  those 
of  the  other  nations  Involved  will  work  out 
the  new  tariff  schedules  for  the  next  few 
years. 

In  the  situation  that  confronts  us  in  the 
coming  negotiations,  I  think  that  the  beet 
news  we  could  receive  is  no  news  at  all. 
It  is  my  contention  that  when  our  nego- 
tiators leave  for  Geneva  their  list  of  tariffs 
to  consider  in  the  give  and  take  of  nego- 
tiations should  not  Include  beef.  I  for  one 
am  not  prepared  to  open  up  discussions  on 
beef  tarilTs  In  such  a  bearish  situation.  Our 
best  protection,  and  I  have  so  testified  be- 
fore the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  is  not  t» 
debate  these  tariffs  at  all. 

A  look  at  the  situation  will  tell  you  why 
I  am  Interested  In  protecting  such  tariff 
barriers  to  further  beef  importation  that  now 
exist.  In  the  year  1957  imports  of  live 
cattle,  beef,  pnd  veal  accounted  for  39  per- 
cent of  our  domestic  consximption.  In  1963 
that  figure  had  risen  to  nearly  11  percent. 
And  from  January  to  August  of  last  year 
these  Imports  were  running  22  i>ercent  above 
those  of  the  same  months  a  year  earlier. 

The  lan^est  share  of  this  beef  originates 
In  Australia  and  New  Zealand  with  a  recent 
flurry  from  Ireland.  In  recent  months  there 
has  been  a  steady  stream  of  American  cat- 
tlemen visiting  these  countries  to  find  out 
how  these  producers  from  "down  under"  can 
afford  to  raise  beef,  pay  shipping  costs  half- 
way around  the  world,  pay  a  10  percent  Im- 
port tariff,  and  still  make  a  profit  at  prices 
that  are  ruinous  to  domestic  producers. 

One  answer,  of  course,  is  that  this  beef 
Is  all  range  fed.  This  explains  why  about 
80  percent  comes  in  as  boneless  or  canned 
beef.  But  the  real  answer.  It  seems  to  me, 
is  the  generous  Incentive  proeram  established 
by  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ments to  encourage  farmers  to  open  up  new 
range  areas.  With  the  methods  of  modern 
range  development,  these  people  can  oi>en 
UD  vast  new  grazing  lands  at  a  cost  that  will 
allow  them  to  overcome  every  obstacle  be- 
tween here  and  there  and  still  have  a  fat 
margin  with  which  to  work. 

Since  it  would  be  difficult  to  talk  the  for- 
eign producer  Into  adopting  another  line  of 
work,  we  must  seek  other  means  of  limiting' 
his  intrusion  upon   our  markets.    On  this 
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point  I  favor  a  two-front  approach.  T\nt. 
I  have  strongly  urged  the  President,  the 
Trade  Information  Committee,  the  Tariff 
Commlsalon.  the  SecreUrles  of  Commerce 
and  Agriculture,  and  laat  but  not  leaat.  the 
Congress  to  conalder  the  establishment  of 
an  Import  quota  for  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucu. 

To  many  people,  quotas  and  tariffs  are 
about  the  same  thing — a  means  to  limit 
the  Importation  of  a  product  But  there  Is 
a  significant  difference  which  has  real  mean- 
ing m  foreign  trade  circles  today.  The  dif- 
ference Is  that  a  tariff  seeks  to  restrict 
Imports  by  raising  their  price,  while  a  quota 
limits  them  strictly  on'  the  basis  of  quantity. 
In  the  postwar  era  we  have  seen  a  new 
trend  which  has  made  many  of  our  tariff 
barriers  Ineffective  And  that  Is  the  policy 
of  foreign  governments  to  nullify  the  effect 
of  a  tariff  by  providing  their  exporters  with 
a  subsidy  that  Is  Its  equal.  This  may  be 
expensive  for  them  but  Illustrates  how  much 
they  depend  upon  foreign  trade  and  how 
valuable  American  dollars  are   to  them 

These  facU  are  well  known  to  anyone  who 
has  studied  the  impwrt  trends  In  the  post- 
war world  Yet.  It  Is  a  very  difficult  job  for 
those  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  the 
problem  to  convince  many  of  those  directly 
Involved  In  It— and  that  Includes  Fome  of 
you  here  today— that  we  are  speaking  the 
truth.  I  sponsor  a  Urlff  bill  because  we  need 
some  protection  right  now.  But  we  cannot 
cling  to  the  tariff  as  the  only  future  and 
salvation  to  our  problems.  This  Is  maglnot 
line  thinking  at  Its  very  worst.  If  we  per- 
sist In  this  negative,  defensive  line,  we  shall 
awaken  one  day  to  find  that  the  enemy  has 
run  around  us.  over  us.  and  under  us  and 
has  captured  the  markets  our  tariff  walls 
were  erected  to  protect. 

The  quota  Is  the  only  direct  means  of 
limiting  Imports  that  does  not  have  loop- 
holes. It  provides  a  definite  barrier  to  Im- 
ports beyond  a  certain  amount  and  has  the 
further  benefit  of  letting  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers know  with  greater  certainty  Just  what 
kind  of  competition  to  expect  from  abroad 
So  I  am  convinced  that  our  efforts  to  pro- 
vide the  beef  produ:er8  with  protection  at 
the  Government  level  should  concenUate  on 
a  quota. 

The  second  phase  of  my  attack  on  the  Im- 
ports problem  would  t>e  to  divert  these  Im- 
ports to  other  nations  It  Is  a  well-known 
fact  of  human  nature— at  least  In  our  West- 
ern civilizations — that  when  Income  In- 
creases, so  doss  the  consumption  of  meat. 
Therefore,  as  more  and  more  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  come  to  enjoy  rising  standards 
of  living,  especially  In  Europe  and  Japan,  the 
market  for  beef  expands  It  will  be  up  to  our 
negotiators  to  convince  these  other  meat-pro- 
ducing nations  that  It  Is  In  their  best  Interest 
to  divert  shipments  now  going  to  the  United 
States  to  other  places  And  one  of  the  Incen- 
tives toward  that  Idea  might  very  well  be  the 
suggestion  that.  If  this  reduction  In  meat 
shipments  was  not  made  voluntarllv.  it  might 
be  necessary  for  us  to  eliminate  any  option 
on  their  part  and  Impose  restrictions  which 
may  be  more  limiting  than  the  ones  they 
might  have  on  a  voluntary  basis 

A  similar  battle  to  the  one  we  are  having 
right  now  occurred  several  years  ago  In  the 
cotton  textile  Industry  which  was  In  real  dif- 
ficulty because  of  Imports  from  abroad 
When  It  became  apparent  that  the  domestic 
producers  were  receiving  a  sympathetic  hear- 
ing on  their  complaints  In  Washington,  the 
foreign  producers,  seeing  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall,  entered  Into  a  voluntary  agreement 
for  an  Import  quota.  It  takes  little  business 
logic  to  see  that  the  loss  of  some  business  Is 
better  than  the  loss  of  all  of  It 

I  have  visited  the  White  House  three  times 
under  the  Kennedy  administration  specifi- 
cally to  discuss  thla  problem  and  twice  al- 


ready under  the  Johnson  administration. 
And  at  each  visit  the  reception  to  my  Ideas 
seems  Just  a  bit  warmer  And  It  should  be 
obvious  to  all  of  you  that  our  President  does 
not  need  an  explanation  of  the  cattle  busi- 
ness or  why  It  Is  vital  to  the  economy  of  the 
Nation 

It  Is  imperative  that  we  maintain  the  pres- 
sure on  all  concerned  to  get  something  done 
about  cattle  Imports  We  dare  not  let  the 
pending  bills  languish  In  committees  In  the 
Congress  It  may  well  be  that  on  the  legis- 
lative front  the  cattle  producers  have  spent 
too  much  time  talking  to  each  other  and  not 
enough  time  trying  to  convince  thoM  not 
well  acquainted  with  these  problems.  Cer- 
tainly there  Is  no  lack  of  comment  In  cattle- 
ralslng  circles.  In  the  various  magazines  and 
newspapers  that  serve  the  feeder  and  rancher, 
about  how  Imports  have  affected  the  price  of 
beef. 

In  fact.  I  want  to  Issue  a  warning  here 
today  Anyone  who  thinks  that  If  we  limit 
Imports  we  will  have  It  made  Is  very  mls- 
Uken.  It  la  an  all  too  human  tendency  to 
grasp  for  an  easy-sounding  solution  to  a 
very  complex  problem.  But  the  world  la 
much  too  complicated  to  let  you  get  away 
with  It.  If  those  who  are  concerned  about 
the  economic  state  of  the  cattle  Industry 
wish  to  see  genuine  and  lasting  results,  they 
are  going  to  have  to  maintain  a  steady  attack 
on  several  fronts  at  once. 

But  In  addition  to  the  problem  of  Imports, 
there  are  those  related  to  domestic  market- 
ing practices  Just  about  1  year  ago.  I  took 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  express  my  con- 
cern that  at  the  Denver  market  the  price  of 
fat  cattle  had  been  steadily  falling  In  fact. 
In  a  90-day  period  around  the  holiday  season, 
the  price  had  dropped  »7  per  hundredweight. 
This  was  very  alarming  to  the  beef  produc- 
ers, and  It  was  alarming  to  others  concerned 
for  a  different  reason.  And  that  was  that, 
while  the  price  to  the  producer  dropped 
sharply,  the  price  to  the  consumer  dropped 
not   at   all. 

Upon  Investigation,  our  preliminary  In- 
quiries tend  to  suggest  that  some  of  the 
chalnstores  In  the  area,  which  are  vertically 
Integrated,  may  have  been  playing  fast  and 
loose  with  the  market. 

You  know  that  some  of  these  corporations 
have  plunged  Into  the  cattle  business;  some 
of  them  maintain  their  own  feedlots  Those 
Independents  to  whom  I  have  talked  said 
they  were  convinced  that  the  chain  Involved 
here  would  run  a  large  number  of  Its  own 
fat  cattle  on  the  market  to  break  the  price, 
and  then  at  this  lower  price  buy  enough  beef 
for  their  future  needs.  In  doing  so,  they 
penalized  both  cattlegrowers  and  feeders  of 
a  fair  price  and  likewise  failed  to  pass  along 
the  savings  to  the  housewife. 

In  order  to  find  out  what  was  behind  these 
suange  marketing  fluctuations.  I  Introduced 
a  resolution  Into  the  Congress  which  asked 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  chalnstore  operation  to  see  If 
they  are  using  their  size  to  take  unfair  ad- 
vantage of  the  market. 

Almost  immediately  I  was  beselged  with 
calls  from  people  In  other  parts  of  the  food 
Industry — bakers,  canners.  fruit  producers, 
and  poultry  raisers — who  had  complaints 
similar  to  those  of  the  beef  producer.  And 
this  further  strengthened  my  desire  to  get 
to  the  bottom  of  things,  to  separate  the  ac- 
cusations from  the  facts,  and  to  see  Just 
where  we  stand.  And  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  on  January  31.  In  his  message  on  agri- 
culture. President  Johnson  shared  some  of 
my  concern  over  these  chalnstore  activities 
He  pointed  out  that  one  out  of  every  two 
grocery  dollars — money  from  the  consumer — 
goes  to  fewer  than  100  corporate,  voluntary, 
or  cooperative  chains.  The  President  urged 
the  establishment  of  a  bipartisan  commis- 
sion to  study  the  situation  and' appraise  the 
charges  made  against  the  chains. 


Support  from  the  White  House  Is  always 
welcome  to  anyone  engaged  In  an  undertak- 
ing as  complicated  as  this  one.  But  I  would 
caution  you  that  we  must  not  allow  this  new 
proposal,  which  is  supplemental  to  the  one  I 
made  a  year  ago.  to  be  used  as  an  excuse  to 
let  up  on  the  present  investigation.  0\ir 
beachhead  Is  already  esUbllshed;  it  mtist 
not  be  abandoned. 

Another  factor  that  enters  Into  the  price 
of  beef  U,  of  course,  the  domestic  produc- 
tion. In  this  modern  age  while  there  Is 
much  more  to  marketing  than  the  old  law 
of  supply  and  demand  would  suggest,  that 
law  U  still  at  the  bottom  of  our  marketing 
calculations.  Last  year — the  year  when  the 
price  squeeze  really  started — the  American 
producers  put  on  the  domestic  market  1,104 
million  more  pounds  of  beef  than  he  did 
the  year  before  And  the  trend  for  this 
year  seems  to  be  more  of  the  same.  Cer- 
tainly our  growing  population  Is  eating  more 
beef,  but  It  still  seems  that  an  additional 
billion  pounds  of  beef  will  have  a  real  effect 
upon  the  market. 

We  might  also  consider  In  our  search  for 
price  equality  the  activities  In  competing 
fields.  When  the  east  coast  housewife  can 
buy  chicken  at  26  cents  a  pound,  this  fact 
will  Influence  her  decision  on  what  type  of 
protein  her  family  will  eat  that  week. 

And,  a  little  more  Indirectly,  we  must 
consider  the  quality  and  productivity  of  our 
rangeland,  the  cost  of  transportation,  cer- 
tainly the  price  of  feed  and  how  much  of 
each  bushel  geU  translated  Into  markeUble 
beef. 

One  other  factor  In  this  problem  was 
brought  very  forcibly  to  my  attention  several 
years  ago  right  in  the  Washington.  DC.  area. 
Several  housewives  had  been  complaining 
about  the  quality  of  meat — fresh  meat  they 
thought — that  they  had  been  buying  at  the 
neighborhood  market.  The  meat.  In  this 
case  lamb  and  mutton,  was  of  Obviously  in- 
ferior quality  with  a  taste  and  consistency 
more  akin  to  leather  than  meat. 

Well,    we    did   some    checking    and    found 
that  that  meat  was  not  what  It  was  assumed 
to  be.     For  one  reason  or  another,  the  oper- 
ators of   that  food  chain  had   neglected   to 
make  It  known  that  this  meat  had  traveled 
halfway  around  the  world  In  a  froeen  state 
before  being  offered  to  the  housewife.    I  for 
one  believe  that.  If  the  purchaser  had  known 
the  origins  of  that  meat,  the  decision  to  buy 
It  might  have  been  different.    As  It  was.  the 
bad  reputation  engendered  by  this  unwhole- 
some meat  was  shared  by  the  domestic  prod- 
uct as  well  because  the  housewife  has  no  way 
to  tell  the  difference.     And  while  I  may  be 
prejudiced.  I  maintain  that  any  food  product 
shipped    for   long   distances    In   a   froeen   or 
chilled  state  Is  going  to  loose  quality  along 
the  way— If  It  had  any  to  begin  with.     On 
that  occasion.  Incidentally,  a  simple  phone 
call  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  suf- 
ficient to  clear  up  that  particular  case.    But 
spotchecks  of  that  type  could  not  be  enough. 
So  after  that  experience.  I  returned  to  my 
oflioe  and  drew  up  a  bill.    Its  number  Is  Sen- 
ate bill  61.    It  says: 

•No  Importer,  processor,  packer.  Jobber, 
distributor,  dealer,  retailer,  or  other  person 
shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  freeh  or  fro«en 
meau.  poultry,  or  fish  which  have  been  Im- 
ported Into  the  United  Statee,  or  any  food 
product  processed  In  whole  or  substantial 
part  from  such  meats,  poultry,  or  fish,  unless 
such  meats,  poultry,  flah,  or  products,  or  the 
containers  or  packages  In  which  they  are 
sold  are  marked  or  labeled  In  tuch  manner 
as  to  clearly  Indicate  to  the  purchaser  that 
such  meats,  poultry,  fish,  or  products  were 
not  produced  In  the  United  States." 

But  this  bill  Is  not  designed  Just  to  pro- 
tect the  housewife  against  a  few  tough  lamb 
chops.  A  recent  check  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  shows  that  at  the  present 
time  up  to  20  percent  of  the  Imported  beef 
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Is  being  sold  In  the  higher  cuts,  and  the  per- 
centage Increases  all  the  time.  Just  a  few 
years  ago  none  of  this  meat  was  so  marketed. 

llils  meat  shows  up  In  the  market  show- 
case. In  TV  dlnnerp.  In  the  cutrate  restau- 
rants which  feature  a  91.29  steak,  and  In 
many  other  places.  And  I  would  repeat  again 
that  whatever  reputation  these  meats  earn, 
the  meat  that  you  produce  shares. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  under- 
taken a  study  to  get  some  additional  facta 
and  figures  on  this  problem.  I  am  always 
happy  to  have  more  Information,  but  I  would 
suggest  that  In  this  Instance  we  already 
know  enough  to  get  on  with  the  job  of  In- 
forming the  public. 

This  labeling  should  also  be  right  In  line 
with  the  new  drive  to  give  the  consumer  a 
better  break  In  the  marketplace.  For  noth- 
ing Influences  a  decision  to  buy  any  more 
than  the  shopper's  Idea  about  the  product. 
And  I  am  convinced  that.  If  the  housewife 
Is  shopping  for  fresh  meat,  she  will  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  know  which  Is  really 
fresh  and  which  Is  not. 

And  I  cannot  repeat  too  many  times  that 
this  same  principle — the  opportunity  to  know 
and  face  the  facts — applies  to  the  producer 
as  well.  We  must  understand  the  nature 
of  competition  from  overseas,  we  must  know 
the  nature  of  our  domestic  competitors,  and 
we  must  know  our  own  weaknesses  If  we  are 
to  make  progress. 

The  victory  will  go  to  thoee  who  not  only 
are  willing  to  devote  their  entire  energy  to 
the  battle  but  who  know  their  enemy  and 
will  attack  him  on  all  fronts.  This  Is  the 
Job  you  face  as  producers;  this  Is  the  Job  that 
I  face  as  a  representative  In  a  free  govern- 
ment; and  this  Is  the  job  the  Nation  faces 
If  a  vital  segment  of  our  economy  Is  to  be 
preserved  alive  and  free. 


NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  Hon- 
orable Herbert  C.  Libby,  of  WaterviUe 
and  Pemaquid,  Ma  ne,  retired  from  the 
faculty  of  Colby  College  (Maine),  has 
written  a  review  of  a  Grovemment-pro- 
duced  book  called  "Research  Paper" 
which  appeared  in  the  February  5  edi- 
tion of  the  Watervllle  (Maine)  Morning 
Sentinel. 

Dr.  Llbby  is  a  scholar  and  an  authority 
on  government.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  review  be  placed  in  the 
Record  as  it  deserves  to  be  read: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Book  on  U.S.  Securitt  Desehves  Wide 
Reading 

(By  Herbert  C.  Llbby) 
(EnrroR's  Note. — "ITie  following  review  was 
written  by  Dr   Herbert  C.  Llbby  of  Watervllle 
and  Pemaquid.  who  Is  retired  from  the  fac- 
ulty at  Colby  College.) 

It  Is  somewhat  surprising  and  regrettable 
that  wider  publicity  has  not  been  given  to 
the  Government-produced  book,  called  a 
■Research  Paper."  and  authored  by  a  member 
of  the  "International  Studio  Division,  Insti- 
tute for  Defense  Analyses."  whose  study  at 
the  Institute  extended  over  several  years  or 
until  the  "Research  Paper"  was  given  a  first 
printing  of  limited  edition  in  July  1963. 

The  author  states  that  he  has  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  "observing  U.S.  security  from  the 
vantage  point  of  the  White  House  staff,  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and  the 
National  Security  Staff."  As  the  subject  mat- 
ter deals  chiefly  with  political  relations  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  the  deli- 
cate relationship  between  these  two  countries 
Is  carefully   and   fully  covered.     With   this 


background  the  author  undertakes  to  set 
forth  a  new  policy  for  the  United  States  to 
follow  based  upon  a  serious  search  for  "com- 
mon actions  for  the  control  of  conflict"  be- 
tween the  two  countries  that  would  In  the 
long  run  pave  the  way  for  world  peace.  Pref- 
acing the  enumeration  of  the  ways  and 
means  to  be  employed  to  bring  us  to  an  era 
of  peace,  the  author  expresses  the  belief  that 
the  present  status  quo  of  the  two  nations 
offers  a  suitable  time  for  seeking  out  the  ways 
and  means  that  would  achieve  the  hoped-for 
end,  but  he  makes  clear  that  as  a  nation  we 
must  be  fully  prepared  for  war  if  It  should 
be  forced  upon  us. 

Stating  the  policy  in  a  few  words  It  Is  that 
of  disregarding  any  hope  of  ultimate  peace 
by  a  dependence  upon  "coexistence,"  for  this 
means  nothing  more  than  that  two  nations 
move  along  parallel  roads  with  no  sharing  of 
mutual  benefits,  and  resulting  In  no  peace  at 
all.  The  new  policy  would  endeavor  to 
change  the  two  Independent  nations  Into 
two  Interdependent  nations,  held  together 
by  common  Interests  and  common  benefits, 
with  nuclear  war  eventually  banned. 

The  strikingly  Important  section  of  the 
book  has  to  do  with  the  suggested  ways  of 
bringing  the  two  great  nations  together, 
and  a  list  of  22  suggestions  are  set  forth  and 
fully  examined.  The  reader  is  at  once  chal- 
lenged by  such  a  policy,  and  the  challenge 
Is  even  more  compelling  when  one  realizes 
that  for  a  year  or  more,  and  quite  without 
sensing  It.  otir  Nation  has  adopted  this 
policy. 

How  many  people  there  were  who  strongly 
urged  that  something  be  done  when  the 
bearded  Castro  walked  across  the  waters  and 
became  the  chief  hugger  of  Khrushchev. 
But  nothing  was  done  until  the  Invasion 
plan  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  and  this  was  prompt- 
ly checked  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Castro  still  carries  on.  We  no  longer 
need  to  remain  mystified  by  the  unusual 
situation;  the  proposed  new  policy  fights  shy 
of  all  possible  wars. 

The  test  ban  treaty  which  was  so  stoutly 
fought  In  Congress  and  which  was  finally 
approved  by  a  narrow  margin,  can  also  be 
found  listed  In  the  new  policy. 

The  unexpected  announcement  that  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  long  disallowed  by 
the  United  States.  Is  mentioned  specifically 
In  the  22  suggestions.  The  purchase  of  vast 
quantities  of  wheat  by  the  Soviet  Union  is 
to  be  followed  by  a  purchase  of  fertilizer. 

The  Invitation  extended  to  Khrushchev  to 
Join  us  In  putting  a  man  on  the  moon  Is  part 
of  the  new  policy  but  the  Invltatlou  was  not 
appreciated. 

The  letters  exchanged  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Khrushchev  which  will  probably 
not  be  published  until  the  usual  10-year 
period  elapses,  were  to  be  one  effective  means 
that  would  lead  to  ultimate  peace. 

The  most  anxious  Inquiry  about  the  new 
President  Is  whether  be  Is  to  carry  out  this 
new  policy.  His  predecessor,  the  late  and 
widely  lamented  President  Kennedy  whose 
dedication  to  bis  country's  welfare  could 
not  be  questioned,  based  his  last  two  ad- 
dresses at  the  American  University  and  the 
University  of  Maine  on  the  contents  of  the 
book  we  are  here  discussing. 

And  If  study  Is  given  to  the  state  of  the 
Union  address  by  President  Johnson,  it  will 
be  seen  that  he  sets  forth  not  the  22  sug- 
gestions essential  to  the  new  policy,  but  10. 
and  among  them  Is  found  trade  relations 
with  any  and  all  nations,  and  even  a  further 
mention  of  sharing  In  the  contest  of  Inhab- 
iting the  moon. 

The  question  that  all  thinking  citizens 
may  well  ask  themselves  is  whether  this  new 
policy  Is  the  way  to  universal  peace.  The 
eminent  author  of  the  book  here  mentioned 
offers  an  exhaustive  study  and  he  believes  it 
would. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS— A  CHALLENGE 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  as  we  ap- 
proach consideration  of  the  civil  rights 
bill,  I  cannot  help  noting  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  internationally  in 
the  field  of  human  rights. 

On  December  4.  1963.  Mr.  Jacob  Blau- 
stein  delivered  the  Dag  Hammarskjold 
memorial  lecture  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. Mr.  Blaustein  chose  as  his  subject 
"Human  Rights — A  Challenge  to  the 
U.N.  and  to  Our  Generation,"  a  field  to 
which  he  has  contributed  greatly. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
that  we  read  Mr.  Blausteln's  remarks  at 
a  time  when  the  Senate  is  about  to  make 
a  determination  on  an  important  piece 
of  human  rights  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Blausteln's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Human  Rights — A  Challenge  to  the  Unitxd 
Nations  and  to  Our  Oene«ation 

(Dag  Hammarskjold  Memorial  Lecture  by 
Jacob  Blaustein  at  Columbia  University. 
New  York  City.  December  4,  1963) 

PROFOUND  INTEREST  OF  SECRETART  GENERAL 
DAC  HAMMARSKJOLD  AND  PRESIDENT  JOHN  T. 
KENNEDY  IN  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

In  one  of  my  many  talks  with  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold, which  I  hold  In  precious  memory, 
he  accepted  my  Invitation  to  address  the  50th 
anniversary  dinner  of  the  American  Jewish 
Committee  of  which  I  was  chairman.  We 
agreed  that  his  topic  should  be  human 
rights — the  field  to  which  we  are  directing 
o\iT  thoughts  this  evening. 

In  that  address — so  full  of  wisdom  and 
understanding — he  made  a  basic  and  funda- 
mental statement.  He  said  "We  know  that 
the  question  of  peace  and  the  question  of 
human  rights  are  closely  related.  Without 
recognition  of  human  rights  we  shall  never 
have  peace,  and  It  Is  only  within  the  frame- 
work of  peace  that  human  rights  can  be 
fully  developed." 

Again,  with  reference  to  the  method  for  the 
broadened  attainment  of  human  rights  be 
said:  "The  United  Nations  cannot  lay  down 
the  laws  for  the  life  within  any  national 
community.  These  laws  have  to  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  will  of  the  people  as  ex- 
pressed In  the  forms  Indicated  by  their 
chosen  constitution.  But  Just  as  the  United 
Nations  can  promote  peace,  so  It  can.  In  joint 
deliberations,  define  the  goals  of  human 
rights  which  should  be  the  laws  of  the  future 
In  each  nation." 

Human  rights  are  realized — either  In  their 
plenitude  or  often  Inadequately — within  the 
confines  of  the  national  community.  Among 
the  legacies  left  by  our  late  and  lamented 
President  Kennedy  was  his  valiant  stniggle 
for  civil  rights.  Said  he.  In  his  last  speech 
from  the  forum  of  the  United  Nations  on 
September  21.  1963: 

"The  United  States  of  America  Is  opposed 
to  discrimination  and  persecution  on  grounds 
of  race  and  religion  anjrwhere  In  the  world, 
Including  our  own  Nation.  We  are  working 
to  right  the  wrongs  of  our  own  country. 

"Our  concern  Is  the  right  of  all  men  to 
equal  protection  under  the  law — and  since 
human  rights  are  Indivisible,  this  body  can- 
not stand  aside  when  those  rights  are  abused 
and  neglected  by  any  member  state. 

"Those  rights  are  not  respected  when  a 
Buddhist  priest  is  driven  from  his  pagoda, 
when  a  synagogue  is  shut  down,  when  a 
Protestant  church  cannot  open  a  mission, 
when  a  cardinal  Is  forced  into  hiding,  or 
when  a  crowded  chxirch  service  is  bombed. 
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■'•  •  •  New  efforts."  said  Prealdent  Ken- 
nedy, "are  needed  If  this  Aasembiys  Declara- 
tion of  Hximan  Rights,  now  15  years  old.  Is  to 
have  full  meaning." 

Dag  Hammarskjold  and  John  P.  Kennedy. 
those  two  great  champions  of  human  rights, 
of  Justice  for  peoples  and  among  peoples,  of 
freedom  In  a  responsible  society,  reflected 
aspirations  which  have  been  gaining  wider 
articulation  and  acceptance  during  our  gen- 
eration. 

UNnro       NATIONS       CONCERN        WrrH       HUMAN 
RIGHTS 

In  contrast  to  the  League  covenant,  for 
example,  which  was  silent  on  human  rights, 
the  United  Nations  Charter  mentions  human 
rights  no  less  than  seven  times.  Indeed.  In 
article  1.  which  defines  the  purpoees  of  the 
Organization,  the  promotion  of  human  rights 
is  placed  on  the  same  level  as  the  mainte- 
nance of  International  peace  and  security 
and  the  development  of  friendly  relations 
among  nations. 

The  Impressive  place  given  to  human  rights 
In  the  charter  Is  paralleled  by  the  time  and 
effort  which  the  United  Nations  devotes  to 
those  questions.  In  the  General  Assembly. 
In  the  three  councils,  and  In  various  com- 
missions and  committees,  as  well  as  In  dip- 
lomatic conferences  convened  by  the  United 
Nations,  human  rights  are  a  constant  Item  of 
discussion  and  decision.  Some  of  these  or- 
gans, like  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights, 
the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  and 
the  Subcommlsslon  on  Prevention  of  Dis- 
crimination and  Protection  of  Minorities, 
devote  their  full  and  undivided  attention  to 
these  questions.  To  an  Increasing  extent, 
the  same  thing  can  be  said  of  the  third 
committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  which 
is  becoming  more  and  more  a  human  rights 
committee. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that.  In  a  world  where 
the  rights  of  individuals  are  in  almost  con- 
stant Jeopardy,  the  United  Nations  should  be 
so  concerned  with  them.  The  United  Nations 
responds  very  quickly  to  events;  and.  when 
In  Africa,  for  example,  whole  populations  are 
denied  even  the  most  elementary  rights,  it  is 
natural  that  there  should  be  repercussions 
In  the  world  Organization.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  think,  however,  that  It  is  only 
In  these  highly  publicized  cases  that  the 
United  Nations  exhibits  its  concern  for  hu- 
man rights.  It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  this  concern  is  manifested  almost  dally 
at  every  level  in  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
zation, a  concern  which  reflects  what  Is 
actually  happening  In  the  world  at  large. 

The  vital  reason.  If  not  the  exclusive  one. 
for  this  concern  which  is  reflected  by  the 
charter  was  the  C3mlcal  and  wholesale  viola- 
tion of  the  most  sacred  human  rights  In 
certain  countries  Immediately  before  and 
diu-lng  the  Second  World  War,  where  the 
violation  of  human  rights  became  part  of 
public  policy. 

It  serves  no  useful  purpose  to  reopen  the 
sores  of  history,  and  I  will  not  therefore 
burden  you  with  any  attempt  to  describe 
again  the  horrors  of  Nazi  concentration 
camps,  the  brutal  murder  of  thousands.  In- 
deed millions,  of  men  and  women  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  they  professed  a  re- 
ligion, were  of  a  race  or  held  political  opin- 
ions different  from  those  of  a  dominant 
group  which  had  taken  possession  of  the 
powers  of  the  state.  Nor  will  I  reopen  again 
the  sores  caused  by  the  other  proscriptions, 
indignities,  hardships,  and  Insults  which,  to 
the  shame  of  the  20th  century,  were  Imposed 
on  their  fellows  by  so-called  civilized  men 
in  an  age  that  we  had  been  pleased  to  call 
enlightened. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  to  obtain  the  total 
defeat  of  those  criminals  was  the  principal 
reason  for  which  the  war  was  fought,  and 
that  the  establishment  of  some  means  for 
preventing  a  repetition  of  these  events  be- 


came one  of  the  goals  of  the  peace  settle- 
ment. We  knew  then,  as  we  know  today, 
that  it  Is  our  duty  to  work  for  a  system  under 
which  the  rights  of  every  man  everywhere 
will  be  respected,  honored,  and  upheld  in  es- 
sence and  In  spirit.  In  principle  and  In  prac- 
tice. 

DUMBARTON    OAKS SAN    FRANCISCO 

CONrZRKNCK 

This  was  reflected  In  the  Diimbarton  Oaks 
Proposals  for  the  Establishment  of  a  Gen- 
eral International  Organization  which  were 
published  by  the  Great  Powers  In  the  fall  of 
1944.  The  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals  said 
that  "with  a  view  to  the  creation  of  condi- 
tions of  stability  and  well-being  which  are 
necessary  for  peaceful  and  friendly  relations 
among  nations,  the  new  International  or- 
ganization should,  among  other  things,  pro- 
mote respect  for  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms." 

The  generality  of  the  language  used  in  the 
Diunbarton  Oaks  proposals  failed  to  satisfy 
the  expectations  of  an  aroused  public  opin- 
ion which.  In  this  country  and  other  coun- 
tries, was  Insisting  on  something  far  more 
concrete. 

And  so.  when  In  May  and  June  1945.  the 
representatives  of  the  countries  which  had 
been  associated  in  the  war  against  the  Axis 
met  in  San  Francisco  to  draft  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  there  followed  one  of  the 
most  Interesting  phenomena  in  the  history 
of  international  relations. 

Let  us  recall  that  the  leaders  of  the  prin- 
cipal national,  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions— comprising  a  cross  section  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  from  Its  Impor- 
tant fields  of  endeavor— had  been  called  by 
the  State  Department  to  serve  as  consultants 
to  the  US  delegation. 

And  permit  me.  in  this  connection,  to  make 
a  personal  reference.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  talk  my  colleague,  Judge  Joseph  M. 
Proskauer.  and  I  of  the  American  Jewish 
Committee — an  organization  deeply  con- 
cerned with  human  rights  and  which  several 
years  previous  had  commissioned  Prof.  Hersch 
Lauterpacht  of  Cambridge  University  to 
write  for  the  postwar  era  perhaps  the  first 
definitive  treatise  on  an  International  bill 
of  rights  of  man— I  shall  never  forget  the 
talk  Judge  Proskauer  and  I  had  with  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  a  month  before  his  death. 

The  year,  as  said  before,  was  1945 — when 
the  51  nations  were  sending  their  repre- 
sentatives to  San  Francisco  to  forge  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  The  President  said 
to  us:  "Go  to  San  Francisco  as  consultants. 
Work  to  get  those  human  rights  provisions 
into  the  charter  so  that  unspeakable  crimes, 
like  those  by  the  Nazis,  will  never  again  be 
countenanced  by  world  society." 

And  it  was  those  consulunts,  along  with 
equally  concerned  representatives  of  the 
smaller  countries,  who  were  able,  by  bringing 
pressure  on  the  great  powers,  to  obtain  a 
significant  strengtehnlng  of  the  charter  In 
the  matter  of  human  rights. 

In  the  long  pull.  In  the  day-to-day  atten- 
tion given  to  human  rights  In  the  last  17 
years,  the  nongovernmental  organizations 
(Which  now  have  consultative  status  at  the 
United  Nations)  have  often  seemed  less  ef- 
fective than  In  that  period  of  Intense  con- 
sideration of  the  drafting  of  the  charter.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  these  nongovernmental 
organizations — whether  American  or  Interna- 
tional— will,  in  the  future,  because  of  their 
political  disinterestedness,  bring  their  full 
Influence  to  bear  upon  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  members  who  are  often  mo- 
tivated by  purely  political  considerations. 

The  charter,  as  Anally  drafted,  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Human  Rights 
Commission,  and  placed  certain  duties  In  the 
matter  of  human  rights  on  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  on  the  Trusteeship  and  Eco- 
nomic   and    Social    Councils.      On    member 


states,  too.  was  placed  an  obligation  by  arti- 
cles 65  and  56  to  take  Joint  and  separate 
action  In  cooperation  with  the  organization 
for  the  achievement  of  universal  respect  for, 
and  observance  of.  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  all  without  distinction 
as  to  race.  sex.  language,  or  religion. 

The  task  of  securing  acceptance  of  these 
provisions  was  not  easy.  At  one  point  early 
in  the  conference  the  cause  seemed  lost. 
Let  us  go  back  to  a  scene  In  the  conference 
room  at  the  Falrmount  Hotel  In  San  Fran- 
cisco— the  headquarters  for  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation. It  was  the  morning  of  May  2.  1946. 
The  consultants  to  the  delegation  were  meet- 
ing with  Secretary  of  State  Stettlnlus — when 
we  were  shocked  to  get  the  news  that  our 
recommendations  bearing  on  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  were  not  to  be 
Incorporated  into  the  charter. 

As  a  last  desperate  measure,  the  consul- 
tants appointed  a  conunlttee  of  five  to  pre- 
pare an  eleventh  hour  plea  to  Secretary 
Stettlnlus  and  his  advisor  on  the  fubject. 
the  late  Dr.  Isaiah  Bowman,  president  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  statement  completed,  we  then,  with 
the  other  consultants,  met  again  the  same 
day  with  Secretary  Stettlnlus  and  Dr.  Bow- 
man. Dr.  Fred  Nolde,  director  of  the  Com- 
mission of  the  Churches  on  International 
Affairs,  opened  forcefully  with  a  presenta- 
tion of  our  statement.  We  could  feel  the 
door  come  somewhat  ajar.  It  swung  wider 
after  Judge  Proskauer  delivered  an  eloquent 
appeal  that  combined  logic  and  deep  con- 
cern; Prof.  James  T.  Shotwell.  historian 
and  then  president  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  United  Nations,  drew  on  his 
own  vast  knowledge  of  International  rflalrs 
to  consolidate  our  gains;  Clark  Elche'berger, 
executive  director  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  United  Nations,  spoke  very  ef- 
fectively; and  then  to  remove  the  practical 
objections  of  the  American  delegation  who 
stated  that  it  would  be  Impossible  there  In 
San  Francisco  to  work  out  with  the  other 
delegations,  and  agree  upon,  the  many  pro- 
visions of  a  human  rights  declaration,  yoiir 
present  speaker  proposed  that  the  charter 
merely  state  the  general  principle  and  pro- 
vide for  a  Commission  on  Human  Rights  to 
set  up  the  particulars.  This  was  accented 
as  possible  by  the  Secretary  and  Dr.  Bow- 
man. 

Our  proposal  was  taken  up  the  next  day 
by  the  American  delegation  as  a  whole,  then 
by  the  big  four,  namely  Britain.  China,  Rus- 
sia. In  addition  to  the  United  States.  And 
flnally.  the  "Voice  of  the  People"  as  person- 
ified by  these  nongovernmental  organisa- 
tions was  recognized — the  human  rights  pro- 
visions were  written  into  the  charter — and 
the  way  prepared  for  setting  up  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights. 

It  will  be  noted  that  nowhere  does  the 
charter  place  a  duty  on  the  organization  or 
on  member  states  to  guarantee  human 
rights.  There  were  some  governments  rep- 
resented at  the  conference  which  would 
have  gone  that  far;  the  delegations  of  Chile, 
Cuba  and  Panama  all  put  forward  proposals 
that  would  have  had  the  organization  not 
only  promote  but  also  protect  or  guarantee 
the  observar  :e  of  human  rights.  These  pro- 
posals were  not  adopted  because  the  great 
majority  of  the  governments  represented  at 
the  conference.  Including  the  United  States, 
were  not  willing  to  give  such  wide  powers 
to  the  world  organization. 

UNIVratSAL      DECLARATION      OF      HUMAN      RIGHTS 

It  was  generally  understood  that  one  of 
the  first  tasks  of  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  which  by  article  68  of  the  charter  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  was  required 
to  set  up,  would  be  to  prepare  a  draft  of 
an  international  bill  of  rights. 

The  Commission  on  Human  Rights  was 
duly  established  and  in  February   1947.  be- 
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gan  to  work  under  the  chairmanship  of 
that  great  human  being,  the  late  Mrs.  Elea- 
nor Roosevelt.  As  expected.  It  gave  priority 
to  the  International  BUI  of  Rights  which  It 
decided  would  have  three  parts:  A  declara- 
tion, a  multilateral  convention  and  measures 
of  Implementation. 

The  commlrslon  worked  so  well  that  with- 
in a  little  over  a  year  it  had  completed  Its 
draft  of  the  declaration  and  part  of  a  con- 
vention which  were  sent  up  to  the  General 
Assembly  in  the  fall  of  1948.  After  a  long 
and  difficult  debate,  the  General  Assembly 
adopted,  on  the  night  of  December  10.  1948. 
the  first  step  toward  an  International  Bill 
of  Rights  under  the  name  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  The  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  con- 
sists of  30  articles  in  which  are  defined 
all  the  traditional  civil  and  political  rights, 
as  well  as  the  more  newly  recognized  snd 
more  controversial  economic,  social  and  cul- 
tural rights. 

The  declaration,  which  was  adopted  as  a 
resolution  of  the  General  Assembly,  was 
never  meant  to  be  legally  binding,  but  to 
be.  as  Its  preamble  says,  "a  common  standard 
of  achievement  for  all  peoples  and  all  na- 
tions." Nevertheless,  in  the  15  years  since 
its  adoption.  It  has  acquired  a  political  and 
moral  authority  which  is  unequaled  by  any 
other  international  Instrument  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  charter  Itself.  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  no  international  Instru- 
ment has  ever  received  the  same  acceptance 
on  all  levels  of  society. 

In  the  United  Nations  Itself  it  has  an  au- 
thority which  Is  surpassed  only  by  the 
charter,  and  It  Is  constantly  Invoked  not 
only  In  the  General  Assembly  but  also  in 
the  Security  Council,  in  the  Trusteeship 
Council,  and  other  organs.  It  has  found  its 
way  Into  various  international  conventions, 
including  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  and  the 
European  Convention  on  Human  Rights. 
Many  of  its  provisions  are  reproduced,  some- 
times textually.  in  the  many  national  con- 
stitutions that  have  been  adopted — particu- 
larly In  the  so-called  new  countries  since 
1948;  and  It  has  inspired  and  sometimes  be- 
come part  of  the  national  legislation  of  the 
many  countries.  It  has  even  been  cited  with 
approval  by  national  courts.  It  is.  as  the 
late  Pope  John  XXIII  said  In  his  encyclical 
Pacem  In  Terris.  "a  document  of  the  very 
greatest  Importance." 

CONVENTIONS COVENANTS 

The  next  step  toward  an  International  Bill 
Of  Rights  was  to  have  been  a  multilateral 
convention  which  would  be  legally  binding 
on  those  states  which  ratified  It.  Later  it 
was  decided — largely  on  the  initiative  of  the 
United  States — that  there  would  be  two  con- 
ventions; one  on  political  and  civil  rights; 
and  the  other  on  economic,  social,  and  cul- 
tural rights. 

The  reasoning  given  for  this  division  was 
that  the  two  categories  of  rights  required 
different  modes  of  implementation.  Govern- 
ments can  be  expected  to  insure  respect  for 
political  and  civil  rights,  but  the  Implemen- 
tation of  economic  and  social  rights  can  only 
be  progressive,  particularly  in  the  economi- 
cally underdeveloped  countries.  There  Is 
something  to  be  said  for  this  position,  but  I 
believe  that  the  main  reason  for  supporting 
this  distinction  In  the  United  States  was  the 
fear  of  the  administration  that  the  Senate 
might  refuse  to  ratify  a  convention  on  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  rights. 

The  Commission  on  Human  Rights  finished 
Its  work  on  these  two  conventions,  which  It 
decided  to  call  covenants,  in  1954  and  sent 
them  to  the  General  Assembly  which  has 
been  working  on  them  ever  since;  nor  Is  the 
end  yet  In  sight.  Nine  or  more  years  may 
seem  like  an  unconscionably  long  time  for 
the  General  Assembly  to  have  been  working 
on  these  drafts,  but  the  work  Is  extremely 


dlfllcult  and  often  highly  controversial. 
Some  of  the  articles  of  the^e  covenants  are  as 
intricate  as  the  whole  texts  of  other  conven- 
tions that  have  occupied  the  whole  time  of 
international  conferences  after  careful  diplo- 
matic preparation.  And  they  involve  an  at- 
tempt to  achieve  a  synthesis  of  the  ideals  of 
111  sovereign  states  refiecting  very  different 
religious,  philosophical  and  political  back- 
grounds, and  cultural  traditions  from  the 
Western,  Asian,  and  African  worlds. 

It  should  also  be  noted — and  this  Is  help- 
ful— that  the  debates  on  the  covenants  have 
provided  the  context  for  the  ventilation  of  a 
number  of  such  questions  as  antlcolonlal- 
Ism  and  the  self-determination  of  peoples 
which  are  directly  related  to  basic  human 
rights  and  are  also  highly  political. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  18  years 
after  the  San  Francisco  Conference,  the 
United  Nations  has  still  to  justify  the  hopes 
which,  in  this  particular  matter  at  least,  men 
and  women  everywhere  have  placed  in  It; 
and  It  Is  not  difficult  to  understand  why 
there  should  be  some  dissatisfaction  with 
the  performance. 

The  main  differences  between  the  cov- 
enants and  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  are  (1)  the  covenants  when 
adopted  will  have  a  binding  force  In  Inter- 
national law  not  possessed  by  the  declara- 
tion and  (2)  the  covenants  are  to  be  sup- 
ported by  measures  of  Implementation.  This 
Is  Indeed  their  chief  justification. 

The  question  of  Implementation  Is  there- 
fore most  Important.  Indeed,  this  Is  the 
test  of  the  sincerity  of  governments  in  this 
matter.  As  to  the  mode  of  implementation 
proposed  for  the  Covenant  on  Economic. 
Social,  and  Cultural  Rights,  ratifying  states 
will  only  be  asked  to  report  to  the  United 
Nations  on  the  progress  that  they  make 
toward  the  achievement  of  these  rights. 
These  reports  would  be  reviewed  sympa- 
thetically by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  with  a  view  to  assisting  the  states, 
If  necessary,  toward  achievement  of  the 
standards  laid  down  In   the  covenant. 

In  the  matter  of  civil  and  p>olltlcal  rights, 
however,  the  measures  of  Implementation 
that  have  been  suggested — they  have  not 
yet  been  discussed  by  the  General  Assembly — 
are  more  complicated.  According  to  the 
plan  there  would  be  established  a  factfind- 
ing and  conciliation  organ  known  as  the 
Human  Rights  Committee  to  which  states 
parties  could  complain  that  other  states 
parties  had  violated  their  obligations  under 
the  covenant.  The  Human  Rights  Conunlt- 
tee would  attempt  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment and  falling  this,  would  publish  a  re- 
port Indicating  whether  in  its  opinion  there 
had  been  a  violation  of  the  covenant.  There 
would  also  be  a  right  of  recourse  to  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice. 

Now  the  main  feature  of  this  system  Is  that 
only  states  could  complain  to  the  Human 
Rights  Committee,  and  therein  lies  Its  weak- 
ness. For  experience  has  shown  that  states 
are  unlikely  to  complain  about  the  conduct 
of  other  states  toward  individuals,  unless 
they  have  a  political  reason  for  doing  so. 
That  they  would  not  complain  against  their 
own  conduct  seems  pretty  obvious.  A  simi- 
lar procedure  in  the  International  Labor 
Organization  Constitution  has  been  invoked 
only  three  times  in  43  years. 

NEED    OF  TRANSITION    FROM    PROMOTION  TO 
IMPLEMENTATION    OF     HUMAN    RIGHTS 

It  Is  mainly  for  this  reason  that  many  peo- 
ple think  that  the  Covenant  on  Civil  and 
Political  Rights  should  recognize  a  right  of 
petition  by  Individuals  or,  at  the  very  least, 
by  selected  nongovernmental  organizations. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  these  petitions 
might  be  sifted  by  a  kind  of  International 
attorney  general,  who  would  be  responsible 
for  Instituting  proceedings  before  the  Hu- 
man Rights  Committee.     There  Is  little  rea- 


son for  believing  that  any  appreciable  num- 
ber of  governments  would  be  ready  to  vote  for 
such  a  solution  In  the  General  Assembly,  let 
alone  ratify  a  treaty  which  would  subject 
them  to  the  possibility  of  being  haled  before 
an  International  tribunal  by  an  individual 
or  a  nongoveriunenta'  organization.  And 
yet  the  time  has  come  when  the  United  Na- 
tions should  face  the  immediate  problem  of 
transition  from  merely  promotion  of  human 
rights,  to  Implementation  of  human  rights. 

It  has  been  clear  for  the  past  10  years  that 
the  U.S.  Government  has  not  been  prepared 
to  assume  any  such  obligation.  Indeed,  the 
official  position  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  the  matter  of  the  Covenants 
on  Human  Rights  has  been  that  It  does  not 
favor  them  and  will  not  ratify  them.  Just 
over  10  years  ago  the  late  Secretary  of  State 
John  Foster  Dulles  appeared  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  said 
that  the  U5.  Government  "did  not  Intend 
to  become  a  party  to  any  such  covenant  or 
present  It  as  a  treaty  for  consideration  by 
the  Senate." 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  position  that  our 
Government  has  taken  In  this  matter,  and  I 
think  that  It  should  be  changed.  Indeed 
from  statements  by  our  late  President  Ken- 
nedy and  by  President  Johnson,  one  Is  en- 
couraged to  feel  that  perhaps,  at  least  as  far 
as  the  executive  branch  of  our  Government 
is  concerned,  it  may  be  In  process  of  some 
transition  In  its  position. 

The  policy  of  the  past  10  years  has  been  a 
complete  reversal  of  previous  policy,  a  re- 
treat from  the  position  of  leadership  which 
this  country  had  assumed  In  the  matter  of 
the  International  protection  of  human  rights 
ever  since  the  San  Francisco  Conference.  It 
is  a  denial  of  express  promises  made  when 
this  country  took  the  leadership  In  obtaining 
the  creation  of  the  United  Nations  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  drafting  these  convenants,  and  a 
capitulation  In  the  face  of  agitation  by  a 
minority  which  comprises  some  of  the  most 
reactionary  elements  In  the  country. 

In  this  connection,  It  is  encouraging  to 
note  that  Justice  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  a  recent  speech  called 
for  the  United  Nations  members  to  adopt  a 
treaty  to  Implement  the  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights;  and  also  to  establish  an  Inter- 
national Court  of  Human  Rights  to  Imple- 
ment the  essential  civil  rights  of  the  declara- 
tion. He  said  the  Court  and  the  treaty  would 
seek  to  guarantee  individuals  speedy  and 
public  trials,  legal  assistance,  freedom  from 
coercion,  the  presumption  of  Innocence  until 
proven  guilty  and  security  from  cruel  and 
excessive  punishments.  He  reminded  that 
the  idea  of  an  International  Court  of  Hu- 
man Rights  Is  neither  new  nor  Impractical, 
pointing  out  that  the  Council  of  Europe  set 
up  a  European  Court  of  Human  Rights  in 
1953. 

ACTION     PROGRAM     FOR    PROMOTION     OF    HUMAN 
RIGHTS 

Well,  it  Is  an  111  wind  Indeed  that  blows 
no  good.  And  when  In  1953  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment took  the  position  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, it  recognized  at  the  same  time  the 
need  of  alternative  positive  approaches  by 
the  United  Nations  In  this  field.  So  In  that 
same  year,  the  U.S.  delegation  In  a  meeting 
of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  in 
Geneva,  proposed  that  the  United  Nations 
should  engage  In  a  so-called  action  program 
for  the  promotion  of  human  rights. 

The  other  nations  were  somewhat  skeptical 
about  this  program  at  first  and  not  at  all 
prepared  to  accept  It  as  an  alternative  to 
the  covenants.  On  the  understanding,  how- 
ever, that  It  would  be  treated  not  as  an 
alternative,  but  as  complementary  to  the 
covenants,  the  action  program  was  eventually 
adopted.  It  consists  of  three  operations. 
First,    the    reporting    system    wherein    the 
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Economic  and  Social  Council  ha«  Invited  all 
member  states  to  report  periodically  on  the 
progress  that  these  states  have  achieved  In 
the  matter  of  human  rights,  second,  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  has  under- 
taken a  series  of  global  studies  or  surveys 
on  human  rights;  and  third,  the  General 
Assembly  has  authorized  a  program  of  ad- 
visory services  In  the  matter. 

The  first  feature  of  the  program— the  new 
reporting  system— Is  a  most  Interesting  de- 
velopment. For  one  thing.  It  has  anticipated 
one  of  the  systems  of  implementation  of  the 
covenants  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
broadening  It  to  apply  to  all  states  whether 
they  ratify  the  covenants  or  not.  It  may  be 
objected  that  states  are  under  no  legal  ob- 
ligation to  report.  In  such  a  matter,  how- 
ever, there  Is  a  strong  moral  and  p>olltlcal 
sanction;  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great 
majority  of  member  states  do  report. 

It  is  pretty  obvious  to  me.  however,  that 
the  success  of  this  particular  operation  will 
depend  upon  whether  there  exists  an  alert 
and  informed  public  opinion  In  the  matter. 
Governments — all  governments — particularly 
In  free  societies — are  sensitive  to  public 
opinion;  It  is  the  most  powerful  weapon  In 
political  life.  If  the  public  Insists,  govern- 
ments will  report,  and  they  will  report  ac- 
curately. What  is  more,  public  opinion  can 
Influence  governmenU  to  remedy  any  abuses 
which  the  reports  may  disclose. 

The  real  dUBculty  Is  that  public  opinion 
la  often  too  Inarticulate,  too  loosely  formed. 
I  must  confess  that  I  have  never  read  a  news- 
p&peT  account  of  any  public  protest  based 
on  these  periodic  reports;  and  again.  I 
wonder  whether  the  nongovernmental  orga- 
nizations are  sufficiently  alert.  It  Is  most  Im- 
portant they  should  be. 

The  second  innovation  In  the  action  pro- 
gram was  the  Initiation  of  a  series  of  global 
studies  on  various  human  rights.  The  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  has  now  under- 
taken a  number  of  these  studies,  and  even 
more  have  been  conducted  by  Its  Subcom- 
mlsslon  on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and 
Protection  of  Minorities.  The  studies  have 
dealt  with  all  aspects  of  human  rights;  such 
matters  as  discrimination  In  education,  po- 
Utlcal  rights,  religious  rights  and  practices; 
the  rights  of  llleglUmate  children;  the  right 
of  everyone  to  leave  any  country.  Including 
his  own,  and  to  retxirn  to  his  country;  the 
right  to  be  free  from  arbitrary  arreat.  de- 
tention and  exile;  the  right  of  arrested  per- 
sons to  communicate  with  friends  and  coun- 
sel; and  equality  In  the  administration  of 
Justice. 

These  studies  can  have  Important  reper- 
cussions. Thus,  the  study  on  discrimination 
In  education  resiUted  In  the  adoption  by 
UNESCO  of  an  International  convention  on 
that  subject.  Poeslbly  the  most  Impo  tant 
consequences  of  the  studies  Is  that,  since 
they  are  carried  on  In  cooperation  with  gov- 
ernments, the  latter  are  encouraged  to  review 
their  legislation  and  practice  in  the  matter 
under  review.  But  again,  the  usefulness  of 
these  studies  Is  diminished  by  the  fact  that 
there  apparently  exists  no  organized  public 
opinion,  no  "public  watchdog."  as  It  were. 
In  the  matte  .  And  one  recommendation  I 
now  make  Is  that.  In  this  country  at  least,  a 
committee  of  Independent  and  distinguished 
citizens  be  set  up  which  could  act  as  a  kind 
of  a  'public  watchdog"  In  this  situation. 

The  third  new  operation  Introduced  by  the 
so-called  action  program  Is  the  advisory 
services  In  human  rights.  This  was  un- 
doubtedly inspired  by  the  technical  assist- 
ance which  the  United  Nations  offers  to  eco- 
nomically underdeveloped  countries.  In  the 
case  of  human  rights  this  analogy  does  not 
always  apply.  An  economically  underdevel- 
oped country  Is  not  necessarily  backward  In 
the  matter  of  human   rights;    nor  are  eco- 
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nomlcally  advanced  countries  necessarily  the 
ones  In  which  human  rights  are  most  re- 
spected. If  you  need  any  proof  of  that 
statement.  I  need  only  revert  to  the  example 
of  Nazi  Germany,  which  was  very  well  devel- 
oped economically. 

In  any  event,  the  Secretary  General  has 
been  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly  to 
extend  certain  services  to  governments  which 
equest  them;    these  services  consist  In  the 
provision  of  experts  and  fellowships  and  the 
organization    of    seminars.     The    most    suc- 
cessful part  of  this  advisory  services  program 
seems  to  have  been  the  series  of  human  rights 
seminars  which   have  been   held  In  various 
countries  In  recent  years,  bringing  together 
key  pe  sons  from  various  countries  for  short 
periods  of  time  and  giving  them  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  exchange   their   views  and   expe- 
rience.    These  seminars  have   been  held  In 
all  parts  of  the  world — in  the  Americas,  In 
Europe.    In    Asia,    and    In   Africa,    where    all 
aspects  concerning  the  protection  of  human 
rights  have  been  discussed— the  administra- 
tion of  Justice,  remedies  against  the  abuse 
of  administrative  action,  freedom  of  Info-- 
matlon.  the  role  of  the  police  In  the  protec- 
tion of  hxmian  rights,  rights  of  minorities, 
human  rights  In  developing  countries,  and 
various    aspects    of    the    status    of    women 
These  seminars  have  had  a  considerable  Im- 
pact on  public  opinion  In  the  areas  In  which 
they    have   been    held,   and   they    have   also 
been  helpful  to  the  participants  and  to  gov- 
ernments. 

The  advlFory  services  program,  however.  Is 
still  so  small  In  relation  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  of  human  rights  In  the  world 
that,  while  useful  as  far  a»  It  goes.  It  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  anything  more  than 
an  Interesting  experiment.  This  is.  It  seems 
to  me.  one  of  the  programs  that.  If  we  are 
really  serious  In  this  business  of  the  Interna- 
tional promotion  of  human  rights,  should  be 
considerably  expanded. 

SOME  achii:vi:ments — much  sttll  to  bi  done 
The  future  of  human  rights  was  left  on 
the  doorstep  of  the  United  Nations  at  San 
Francisco.  What  has  been  the  response  of 
the  United  Nations  to  that  challenge?  Has 
the  response  been  adequate? 

I  will  say  this.  The  United  Nations  has 
many  achievements  to  Its  credit.  The  uni- 
versal declaration  of  human  rights  Is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  Important  Inter- 
national Instruments  ever  adopted,  and  It 
has  already  had  a  significant  Impact  on 
events  The  United  Nations  has  also  adopted 
a  number  of  Important  conventions,  includ- 
ing the  genocide  convention  which  our  coun- 
try should  have  ratified  long  ago.  As  to  the 
two  covenants  on  civil  and  political  rights 
and  economic,  social,  and  cultural  rights 
which  we  have  discussed  here,  the  future  Is 
more  uncertain;  but  If  they  Include  an  ade- 
quate system  of  Implementations,  then  all 
the  time  and  effort  devoted  to  them  over  a 
period  of  nearly  two  decades  will  be  Justi- 
fied— provided  a  significant  number  of  coun- 
tries. Including  the  United  States,  ratify 
them.  The  organization  Is  also  engaged  In 
the  token  program  of  advisory  services  which 
I  have  mentioned  and  which.  IX  developed, 
could  be  useful. 

Perhaps  most  Important,  the  United  Na- 
tions has  provided  an  International  forum  for 
the  ventilation  of  a  number  of  great  Issues 
affecting  human  rights  In  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  has  helped  as  earlier  Indicated  to 
crystallize  the  formation  of  International 
opinion.  This.  In  the  final  analysis.  I  would 
emphasize.  Is  the  strongest  weapon  that  can 
be  used  for  the  promotion  of  human  rights 
Merely  to  establish  this  Inventory  Is.  I 
think,  to  answer  the  question  whether  the 
response  to  the  challenge  has  been  adequate; 


for  we  must  put  at  the  other  side  of  the 
ledger  the  urgent  and  tremendous  need  for 
action;  and  when  the  balance  Is  struck,  we 
must  conclude  that  much  remains  to  be 
done— Indeed,  that  an  effort  Is  required 
significantly  greater  than  any  that  has  been 
made  up  till  now. 
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posrrrvE   proposal — UNmo    nations    high 

COMMISSIONER    FOR    HUMAN    RIGHTS 

With  the  above  In  mind,  I  offer  a  positive 
proposal.  It  may  well  be  that  the  time  has 
arrived  to  strengthen  the  executive  powers 
of  the  United  Nations  In  the  matter  of  hu- 
man rights.  Thus,  the  General  Assembly  or 
the  Secretary  General  might  appoint  an  In- 
dependent personality  who  would  be  a  kind 
of  International  commissioner  dealing  with 
human  rights,  bearing  perhaps  the  title  of 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Hu- 
man Rights. 

Such  a  high  commissioner  could,  among 
other  things,  lend  his  good  offices  to  govern- 
ments and  be  available  at  their  request  to 
Investigate  situations  where  there  have  been 
alleged  violations  of  human  rights;  he  could 
assist  underdeveloped  countries  In  the  or- 
ganization of  various  Institutions  for  the 
promotion  of  human  rights;  he  could  advise 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  on  the 
human  rights  aspects  of  the  development 
decade;  and  he  could  assist  the  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  In  lt«  review  of  the  peri- 
odic repxjrts  from  governments  on  human 
rights  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

Creating  such  a  position  would  not  re- 
quire a  treaty.  It  would  be  In  the  same 
category,  for  example,  as  has  been  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees.  Therefore.  It  should 
also  have  the  ready  support  and  cooperation 
of  those  member  states,  like  the  United 
States  and  some  others,  which  have  not  been 
willing  thus  far  to  enter  Into  treaties. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  proposal  Is 
practical  and  the  very  minimum  that  should 
be  done  at  this  time.  If  the  human  rlghte 
commitment  In  the  United  Nations  Charter 
Is  to  be  really  effective,  the  trend  of  develop- 
ment must  be  In  the  direction  of  greater 
capacity  to  deal  with— Initially,  at  least  to 
expoee  and  air.  If  not  to  Judge — specific  viola- 
tions.   I  say  this  Is  the  very  minimum. 

IKVOLVED    IS    PERHAPS   THE    FUTURE   OP   TH« 
HUMAN    RACE   ON    THIS   PLANET 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  United  Nations  con- 
cern  with  human  rights  Is  a  reflection  of  a 
deep  social  malaise  In  our  own  time.  On 
what  the  United  Nations  does,  on  what  we  In 
our  own  country  do,  to  find  and  apply  a  cure 
for  this  malatee  depends  perhaps  the  future 
of  the  human  race  on  this  planet;  Just  as 
much  as  on  the  elimination  of  war  and  the 
control  of  armaments  depends  whether  man- 
kind will  continue  to  Inhabit  It.  That.  In  my 
opinion.  Is  the  challenge  to  our  generation, 
to  our  times — the  challenge  to  the  United 
Nations. 

THE  lOU'S.  NO.   10:  THE  PITCHMEN 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Investor-owned  utilities — I.O.U.'s — and 
American  Medical  Association  are  using 
similar  techniques  to  produce  mail  to 
Congress  which  appears  to  represent 
spontaneous  feelings  of  voters. 

George  Clifford  and  Tom  Kelly  re- 
ported on  this  "sophisticated  mall  pres- 
sure" In  the  February  19  Issue  of  the 
Washington  Daily  News. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  their  column,  entitled 
"AMA  Shotgun."  In  the  body  of  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[The  Washington  Dally  News.  Feb.  19.  1964] 

AMA    SHOTGUN 

(By  George  Clifford  and  Tom  Kelly) 

The  American  Medical  Association  Is  al- 
ready trying  to  shoot  down  medicare  and 
this  time  It's  using  one  great  big  broad- 
bore  shotgun. 

The  bill  Is,  of  course,  still  locked  up  In 
Wilbur  Mills'  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
In  the  House,  and  ordinarily  the  AMA 
strategy  would  be  to  concentrate  heavily  on 
the  committee  members. 

Instead,  for  the  last  couple  of  weeks,  the 
AMA- Inspired  letters  have  been  coming  into 
congressional  offices  all  over  the  Hill. 

The  theory  Is  that  once  the  bill  gets  out 
of  committee  It  will  go  In  and  out  of  the 
Rules  Committee  and  then  zip  to  the  floor. 
It  will  move  so  fast  that  there'll  be  no  time 
to  propagandize  the  House  then,  It  has  to  be 
done  now. 

Proponents  of  medicare  find  the  AMA  ac- 
tion Interesting.  It  Indicates  to  them  the 
AMA  shares  their  belief  that  the  bill  will 
not  be  bottled  up  In  committee  this  year  as 
It  was  the  last  time  it  was  Introduced. 

The  AMA  technique,  however.  Is  an  Inter- 
esting example  of  sophisticated  mall  pres- 
sure. Congressmen  often  get  hundreds  of 
Identical  post  cards  carrying  Identically 
worded  messages  telling  them  to  support 
this  or  denounce  that.  They  can  pretty  much 
discount  these. 

The  current  AMA  practice  Is  to  have 
everyone  In  a  doctor's  office — nurses,  techni- 
cians, receptionists — sign  an  Individually 
worded  letter,  written  on  nonuniform  sta- 
tionery. The  letter  then  seems  to  represent 
the  spontaneous  feelings  of  a  number  of 
people  who  have  no  particular  connection 
with  each  other. 

The  same  technique  has  been  brought  to 
Its  finest  development  by  Project  Action,  a 
lobby  sponsored  by  the  private  power  com- 
panies who  want  to  knock  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

Senator  Lee  Metcalt,  of  Montana,  recently 
dug  up  a  Project  Action  kit  which  told  Its 
clients  how  to  make  the  pitch.  When  deal- 
ing with  an  inside  group) — one  that  can  be 
trusted — each  person  gets  a  pen.  a  choice  of 
various  types  of  stationery,  a  sample  letter, 
a  stamped  (not  metered)  envelope — not 
addressed. 

They  are  then  told  by  the  pitchman  that 
they  have  before  them  "the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  several  of  our  legislative  represent- 
atives. There  Is  also  a  sample  of  a  letter  that 
has  been  written  before  about  this  very 
same  problem.  Please  use  It  only  as  a  guide 
to  the  letter  you  write  In  your  own 
words  •  •  •  you  may  mall  your  letter  your- 
self or  we  will  be  happy  to  mall  It  for 
you." 

One  Congressman  has  reported  that  the 
AMA's  use  of  the  Individual  letter  tech- 
nique has  not  been  entirely  successful. 

A  good  many  research  and  public  clinic 
doctors  have  written  their  letters  as  in- 
structed, but  have  strayed  so  far  from  the 
model  as  to  suggest  that  maybe  medicare 
wouldn't   be   so   bad   after   all. 


CANADA'S      FAMILY      ALLOWANCES 
PLAN  AND  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  days  ahead,  we  can  expect  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  devote  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  consideration  of  proposals  for 
attacking  the  pockets  of  poverty  and  un- 


employment In  various  parts  of  our  coun- 
try. We  can  expect  to  receive  proposals 
aimed  at  expanding  the  purchasing 
power  of  families,  especially  those  In  the 
very  low  Income  groups. 

In  1944,  Canada  enacted  a  family  al- 
lowances program,  which  provided  a 
monthly  check  for  each  child  in  the  fam- 
ily. The  February  17,  1964,  issue  of  the 
Nation  contained  an  article  by  Mr.  Ian 
Sclanders,  Washington  editor  of  Mac- 
lean's magazine,  which  described  the  ex- 
periences our  northern  neighbors  have 
had  with  this  form  of  social  welfare. 

I  ask  consent  to  Include  the  article  In 
the  Record  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Bonus  for  Babies 

(By  Ian  Sclanders) 

Across  the  United  States  there  have  lately 
been  signs  of  mounting  concern  over  pov- 
erty In  distressed  areas,  the  high  rate  of 
school  dropouts,  the  prevalence  of  unem- 
ployment, the  painful  Impact  of  automation 
and  the  limping  gait  of  the  economy. 
Against  this  background  of  related  prob- 
lems. It  Is  odd  that  Washington  has  not 
taken  a  close  look  at  what  the  Family  Allow- 
ances Act  does  for  Canada. 

A  number  of  Americans  have  started  won- 
dering whether  the  concept  of  work  should 
not  be  separated  from  the  concept  of  In- 
come (the  position  taken  by  Robert  Theobald 
In  the  Nation's  special  Issue.  "Abundance," 
May  11,  1963).  And  there  Is  growing  a  con- 
viction that  conditions  will  Increasingly  com- 
pel governments  to  find  ways  to  put  money 
Into  the  hands  of  people  who  are  displaced 
by  machines  or  who  live  In  depressed  re- 
gions. It  Is  also  becoming  apparent  that 
governments  will  have  to  discover  how  to 
keep  the  young  In  school  until  they  gain  the 
education  today's  Jobs  require,  and  bow  to 
bring  about  steady  industrial  expansion  by 
steadily  expanding  consumer  buying  power. 

One  fairly  effective  approach  to  all  this,  to 
Judge  from  Canada's  experience.  Is  for  the 
Federal  Treasury  to  send  a  monthly  check 
to  every  mother,  rich  or  poor,  for  each  child 
under  the  age  of  16. 

This,  or  something  like  It,  Is  done  today 
by  at  least  30  nations.  Of  these,  Canada, 
though  Its  population  is  19  million,  compared 
with  190  million  In  the  United  States,  Is  near- 
est to  the  United  States  economically  and 
socially,  as  well  as  geographically.  It  Is 
similar  enough  to  offer  a  reliable  gllmp>se  of 
what  the  United  States  might  expect  were 
It    to    try    family    allowances. 

The  Canadian  bonus  plan  had  a  rough 
launching  In  1944.  It  was  piloted  through 
parliament  by  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  King, 
the  master  strategist  and  resolute  reformer 
who  was  Prime  Minister  longer  than  anyone 
else  In  his  country's  history — more  than  21 
of  the  27  years  between  1921  and  1948.  There 
were  those  In  King's  own  Liberal  Party  who 
had  serious  mUglvlngs  about  baby  bonuses, 
as  they  were  soon  dubbed.  Conservatives 
fought  hard  against  the  plan  and  enlisted 
the  support  of  Charlotte  Whltton,  then  Can- 
ada's best  known  social  welfare  expert,  now 
mayor  of  the  Canadian  capital,  Ottawa.  She 
predicted  that  a  large  proportion  of  parents 
would  spend  the  checks,  not  on  their  chil- 
dren, but  on  themselves. 

King's  main  arguments  were: 

1.  Family  allowances  would  mean  better 
food,  clothing,  and  medical  and  dental  care 
for  children  In  low-Income  families. 

2.  Income-tax  deductions  for  dependent 
children  had  already  established  the  prin- 
ciple that  parents  raising  children  were  en- 


titled to  financial  concessions  from  the  state, 
but  didn't  help  those  whose  incomes  were  too 
small  to  be  taxed. 

3.  Allowances  would  stamp  out  illiteracy 
and  encourage  the  young  to  go  to  high 
school  because  the  checks  would  stop  In  the 
case  of  a  child  who  stayed  away  from  school 
without  a  satisfactory  excuse. 

4.  They  would  tend  to  narrow  the  wide 
gap  between  high  and  low  personal  Incomes, 
and  between  prosperous  and  Impoverished 
districts.  They  would  do  this  because  they 
would  be  paid  for  by  tax  revenues  and  would 
coet  prosperous  persons  and  places  more, 
and  poor  persons  and  places  less,  than  they 
got  back. 

6.  By  redistributing  Income  and  keeping 
It  circulating  they  would  boost  purchasing 
power  and  the  general  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Against  this  bright  picture  drawn  by  Mac- 
kenzie King  and  the  majority  of  his  Liberals, 
most  of  the  Conservatives  cried  that  the 
program  would  ruin  the  nation.  It  would 
break  the  taxpayer's  back,  It  would  under- 
mine the  Initiative  of  the  laborer  who,  his 
pockets  full  of  baby  bonuses,  would  be  un- 
willing to  work.  "The  allowance  would  be 
wasted  on  drink,  the  birth  rate  of  poorer 
families  would  zoom,  an  unfair  burden  would 
be  Imposed  on  wealthier  Canadians  and  Ca- 
nadian provinces.  So  spoke  the  Conserva- 
tives In  1944,  but  the  FamUy  Allowances  Act 
was  passed  that  year. 

The  original  legislation  fixed  payments  at 
$5  a  month  for  a  child  under  6,  $6  for  ages  6 
to  9,  $7  for  ages  10  to  12.  and  $8  from  age  13 
through  age  16.  The  payments  were  reduced 
by  $1  for  the  fifth  child.  $2  for  the  sixth  and 
seventh,  and  $3  for  the  eighth  and  each  suc- 
cessive child,  on  the  theory  that  children  In 
large  families  could  use  hand-me-downs. 
The  reductions  have  long  since  been  elim- 
inated and  the  present  payments  are  $6  for 
each  child  under  10  and  $8  for  each  child 
from  10  up  to  16. 

The  first  batch  of  checks,  for  a  total  of 
$17,560,934,  went  out  at  the  end  of  June 
1945  to  1,237.764  families  with  2.966.884  chU- 
dren.  By  March  1962  payments  were  going 
to  2,649,317  families  with  6.862.287  children 
and  running  at  143,915.566  a  month  or  9526.- 
986,792  a  year.  (For  a  rough  estimate  of 
what  U.S.  figures  might  be,  multiply  Cana- 
dian figures  by  10.)  If  there  Is  any  criticism 
of  the  baby  bonuses  nowadays.  It  Is  not  that 
they  are  costing  too  much  but  that  they  are 
costing  too  little. 

The  allowances,  from  the  very  beginning, 
were  such  an  unqualified  success  that  the 
shouts  of  the  Conservatives  were  stilled 
within  weeks.  I  can  remember  having  dinner 
In  the  summer  of  1945  with  a  man  who  owned 
the  general  store  in  a  New  Brunswick  fish- 
ing village.  He  grumbled  bitterly  about 
•that  damn  Socialist.  Willy  King,"  and  said 
that  most  of  his  fellow  villagers  would  breed 
like  rabbits,"  so  they  could  get  "more  money 
for  rum."  He  was  a  Conservative  of  Conserv- 
atives, but  when  I  saw  him  the  next  autumn, 
he  had  the  grace  to  admit  he  had  been  wrong. 
"Baby  bonus  checks."  he  told  me.  "buy  about 
a  third  of  the  merchandise  I  sell.  Kiddles' 
clothes,  shoes,  baby  food,  milk — ^you 
wouldn't  believe  how  sales  have  gone  up. 
Kids  who  never  saw  the  Inside  of  a  school 
before  turned  up  when  the  fall  term  opened. 
These  baby  bonuses  are  gonna  be  the  salva- 
tion of  the  country." 

Were  his  neighbors  breeding  like  rabblta? 
No,  not  that  he'd  noUced.  (The  truth  is 
that  Canada's  birth  rate  has  declined  slightly 
since  the  allowances  were  introduced.)  Was 
the  liquor  store  doing  more  business?  Now 
that  was  the  big  surprise,  he  said.  He'd 
been  talking  with  the  liquor  store  manager 
and  his  trade  hadn't  risen  appreciably.  He 
guessed  the  treasury  had  a  good  Idea  when 
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It  made  the  checka  out  to  the  mothers.  And 
he  guessed  maybe  the  checks  were  really  be- 
ing spent  on  what  the  law  said  they  were 
for:  the  maintenance,  care,  training,  educa- 
tion, and  advancement  of  the  child. 

That  was  the  story  all  the  way  across 
Canada,  from  metropolitan  cities  like  Tor- 
onto and  Montreal,  to  the  mining  camps  of 
the  north  and  the  spray-beaten  outposts  of 
Newfoundland,  and  the  windswept  prairie 
hamlets  huddled  around  line  elevators  and 
the  logging  settlements  In  the  towering  for- 
ests on  the  rainy  western  slopes  of  the 
Rockies.  It  has  been  the  story  ever  since,  and 
If  family  allowances  have  proved  one  thing  It 
Is  that  parents  who  steal  from  their  children 
are  so  rare  as  to  be  hardly  worth  mentioning. 
Canada's  police,  schoolteachers,  school  at- 
tendance officers,  the  Children's  Aid  Society, 
and  other  welfare  bodies,  as  well  as  family 
allowance  Investigators,  watch  constantly  for 
children  who  are  not  properly  clothed  and  fed 
and  whose  parents  can  be  suspected  of  spend- 
ing the  treasury  checks  on  themselves.  Of 
the  more  than  24  million  families  to  whom 
these  checks  went  regularly  In  1961.  there 
were  375 — about  one  In  7.000 — In  which  there 
was  evidence  of  misuse. 

What  have  the  baby  bonuses  done  for  Can- 
ada? Children,  even  In  the  remote  back- 
woods, no  longer  grow  up  unable  to  read  or 
write.  With  the  allowances  coming  In.  all 
but  a  tiny  fraction  remain  In  school  until 
they  are  16.  and  by  then  they  have  been  ex- 
posed to  enough  education  to  appreciate  its 
value,  and  far  more  than  ever  In  the  past, 
complete  high  school  After  that  a  sxirprlslng 
number,  among  them  youngsters  from  the 
very  low-Income  groups,  somehow  manage 
to  go  to  college.  Would  allowances  reduce 
dropouts  In  the  United  States?  The  evidence 
suggests  that  they  would 

Canada  has  discovered  that  the  poorer  a 
region  Is.  the  more  the  allowances  accom- 
plish. The  country  has  chronically  de- 
pressed sections  where  the  poverty  Is  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  Appalachian  coal  min- 
ing dlstrlcu.  The  children  In  those  dUtrlcU 
may  not  eat  fllet  mlgnon.  and  they  may 
have  patches  on  their  pants,  but  they  no 
longer  get  rickets  from  malnutrition,  and 
they  no  longer  have  to  stay  home  from 
school  because  they  lack  shoes.  Would  fam- 
ily allowances  be  a  blessing  to  distressed 
US.  areas?     My  guess  Is  that  they  would 

I  wish  I  could  report  that  Mackenzie  King's 
baby  bonuses  had  solved  unemployment  In 
Canada.  Unemployment  Is  still  an  enor- 
mous tragedy  and  worry  there,  as  It  la  In  the 
United  States.  Yet  It  can  be  claimed  quite 
convincingly  that  but  for  the  allowances,  the 
situation  would  be  worse  than  It  la;  and  it 
can  be  argued  the  US.  unemplojrment  fig- 
ures would  Improve  if  family  allowances 
were  adopted.  In  Canada  It  has  been  proved 
that  family  allowances  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy, and  that  the  money  they  represent 
turns  over  fast.  It  has  likewise  been  dem- 
onstrated that  they  cushion  the  Impact  of 
automation,  even  though  it  still  hurts. 

Today,  the  family  allowance  plan  la  uni- 
versally accepted  In  Canada.  All  political 
factions  endorse  It  and  a  party  that  con- 
demned It  would  commit  suicide  No  legis- 
lation In  Canadian  history  has  been  more 
popular  What  would  family  allowances  do 
for  the  United  States?  It  would  be  worth  a 
trial  to  find  out. 


OMAHA  WORLD- HERALD  SERIES  ON 
MEAT  IMPORTS  WIDELY  HAILED 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  last 
week.  In  connection  with  my  remarks  on 
the  critical  situation  facing  the  livestock 
and  farm  Industries  as  a  result  of  rising 
meat  imports,  there  were  printed  in  the 
RccoRi)  at  the  request  of  this  Senator 


the  first  two  installments  in  a  series  of 
articles  appearing  in  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  under  the  bylines  of  Howard 
Silber  and  Darwin  Olofson. 

This  series  has  drawn  widespread 
praise  from  all  over  America  for  focus- 
ing attention  on  this  complex  and  urgent 
matter.  The  writers  and  World-Herald 
Chief  Photographer  Lawrence  Robin- 
son traveled  thousands  of  miles  and  in- 
terviewed scores  of  people  In  their  re- 
search. The  series  represents  in-depth 
reporting  at  Its  best. 

It  is  required  reading  for  anyone  who 
wishes  to  understand  this  Issue. 

The  last  of  the  articles  has  now  ap- 
peared and  I  ask  unanimous  consent. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  final  six  install- 
ments be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
[From    the    Omaha   World-Herald,    Peb.    18. 
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THE  Cattle  Cmisi*— Import  Beef  Pills  Cool- 
ers. Cuts  California  Market  Cost 
( By  Howard  SUber  and  Darwin  Olofson) 
"Certainly  we  have  foreign  beef.     I  dont 
know  any  market  that  doesn't  these  days." 
Wallace   McCarty   led   a  World-Herald   re- 
porter and  photographer  to  the  walk-In  cool- 
er In  the  rear  of  his  small  food  market  In 
Imperial.  Calif. 

•Here  It  Is, "  he  said      "We   always  get  it 
this  way— boned,   frozen.   In   60-pound   car- 
tons   "  w^.^ 
The  lettering  on  the  carton  spelled:  "Prod- 
uct of  New  Zealand" 

•We've  used  this  for  hamburger  for  a 
couple  of  years  In  the  past  I  bought  old 
bulls  for  the  hamburger.  No  more  ThU 
Is  easier  Probably  leaner,  too,"  said  Mr  Mc- 
Carty. 

"Don't  get  me  wrong,  though."  he  con- 
tinued. "Id  go  back  to  our  own  beef,  but 
I  can't.  The  competition  wont  let  me. 
Everybody  uses  this  stuff — the  little  fellow 
like  me.  the  big  chains.  Everybody  In  Cali- 
fornia Probably  a  lot  of  other  places,  too. 
And  the  big  packers  use  It. 

"This  foreign  stuff  saves  me  some  work 
because  It's  boned  It's  a  convenience  to  me. 
But  the  big  market  with  a  high  overhead 
has  a  decided  advantage  In  cutting  down 
labor  costs      It's  helping  the  big  fellow." 

Ralph  Marquez  Is  a  meatcutter  at  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Tea  Co.  supermarket  In 
Calexlco.  Calif  On  his  midweek  day  off 
he  works  part-time  In  the  Airport  Market 
at  nearby  Brawley      He  said: 

■Imported  beef?  Everybody  uses  It.  We 
do— at  the  A  &  P  and  In  Brawley.  too.  And 
I've  seen  It  In  other  chains.  ITe  talked 
about  It  with  other  butchers. 

"It's  lean  and  It's  got  good  color  It  makes 
good  hamburger" 

SMALL    JOBBKBS   STARTED    ««    THE    rUTIES 

The  Orange  Empire  Co-op  of  Riverside, 
Calif..  Is  a  major  food  wholesaler.  It  has  a 
huge  distribution  center  at  Riverside  and 
branches  at  Presno.  Bakersfleld,  San  Diego, 
and  Northrldge,  Calif,  and  at  Las  Vegas, 
Nev  :  Sliver  City.  N    Me«  .  and  El  Paso.  Tex. 

In  addition  to  the  thousands  of  food  mar- 
kets it  serves.  Orange  Empire  lists  among  Its 
customers  US  military  Installations,  schooU 
and  a  number  of  Institutions. 

And  many  restaurants  buy  from  Orange 
Empire  In  fact,  the  cooperative  has  38  cash- 
and-carry  stations  where  operators  of  small 
eating   places  can   pick    up  provisions 

Orange  Empire  la  a  giant  And  It  has 
another  distinction — it  is  the  only  Amer- 
ican Jobber  which  belongs  to  the  Australian 
Meat  Board. 


Bill  Purcell.  the  cooperative's  meat  and 
frozen-food  buyer,  told  the  World-Herald 
Orange  Empire  began  Unporting  beef  fair- 
ly recently,  adding: 

"It  was  on  the  market  out  here.  The 
small  Jobbers  got  Into  the  field  In  the  late 
1950s  and  they  had  a  good  thing.  They 
were  charging  nearly  as  much  as  the  do- 
mestic product. 

"We  aren't  a  packer  and  meat  wasn't  our 
line  But  we  got  Into  it  to  save  our  mem- 
bers money  And  we  did — about  5  cents  a 
pound  on  the  average  " 

DOCTORED   WITH   TENDERIZEES 

Primal  cuts — steaks  and  roaats — are  large- 
ly from  New  Zealand. 

"These,"  Mr.  Purcell  remarked,  "are 
bought  primarily  by  low-grade  restauranU. 
They  doctor  them  with  tenderlzers  and  sea- 
soning and  turn  out  a  fairly  palatable  dish. 

"I've  barbecued  some  of  the  steaks  my- 
self. With  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  tenderlzers 
and  a  good  hot  fire  you  can  eat  them.  But 
they  don't  have  the  flavor  of  a  good  corn- 
fed  American  steak." 

Mr  Purcell  said  grocers  usually  blend  lean 
foreign  beef  with  domestic  plates  and  trlm- 

"Thls  enables  them  to  comply  with  State 
laws  which  dlcUte  the  proportion  of  lean 
meat  In  ground  meat."  he  explained.  "The 
boned  beef  also  reduces  labor  costs." 

"There's  nothing  unusual  about  this  im- 
ported beef     The  people  Down  Under  tell  us 
Its  being  used  all  over  this  country.     They 
say   there's   10   times  as  much  on   the  east 
coast.     Its  become  an  accepted  part  of  the 
business  In  the  last  few  years." 
Why  the  last  few  years? 
The  door  was  unlocked  in  1947  when  the 
duty  on  frozen,  chilled  and  fresh  beef  was 
reduced   from  6  cenU  to  3   cents  a  pound. 
But  the  Unmedlate  effect  of  this  change 
was   slight.      The   principal   reasons   were   a 
ban  on  Imports  of  uncooked  beef  from  many 
Latin  American  countries  because  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease   and   a   trade  agreement 
which  dictated  that  most  beef  and  veal  ex- 
ported by  Australia  and  New  Zealand  had  to 
go  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

oeland  exports  xjr  tenfold 
The  agreement  was  modified  In  October 
1958  and  the  door  burst  open.  Now  about 
83  percent  of  the  vast  quantity  of  beef  and 
veal  exported  by  Australia  U  shipped  to  the 
United  States.  And  most  of  New  Zealand  s 
exported  beef  reaches  markets  here.  too. 

Beef  from  other  foreign  sources  has  Joined 
the  parade.  Imports  from  Ireland  have  risen 
approximate-.y  1.000  percent  in  10^  y«f"- 
Mexico  18  shipping  more  beef  across  the  bor- 
der, some  of  excellent  quality. 

Low  taxes  and  land  and  labor  costt  enable 
these  countries  to  pay  the  3-cent-a-pound 
duty  and  still  undersell  the  US.  product. 
And  in  many  cases  American  capital,  experi- 
ence and  breeding  stock  are  helping  to  boom 
the  cattle  Industry  abroad. 

The  US.  market  U  so  inviting  that,  ac- 
cording to  Senate  testimony  in  the  Bobby 
Baker  case,  the  Haitian-American  Meat  ft 
Provision  Co  of  Port-au-Prince  last  Novem- 
ber was  still  paying  the  former  secretary  to 
the  Senate  majority  a  commission  on  every 
pound  of  meat  it  exported  to  the  United 
States. 

Th9  reason  given  in  the  testimony:  Mr. 
Baker  helped  the  firm  receive  sanitary  ap- 
proval from  the  US.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

I  Prom   the   Omaha   World-Herald.   Peb.    19, 
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THE    Cattle    Crisis — Bic-Monxt    P«opl«    or 

UHiTED  States  Builoihc  Aussie  Be«f  Boom 

(By  Howard  Silber  and  Darwin  Olofson) 

A  ca£e  of  matrimony  U  building  the  beel 

boom  Down  Under. 
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An  Australian  source  In  Washington  told 
the  World-Herald  about  It: 

"In  Just  the  past  4  or  6  months  the  Aus- 
tralian Government  has  received  at  least  20 
Inquiries  from  American  cattlemen  or  cattle 
Interests  about  the  possibilities  of  ranching 
in  AuEtralla. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  Interest. 

"Big- money  people  from  the  United  States 
are  In  Australia  already — the  King  Ranch  of 
Texas,  the  Kern  County  Land  and  Cattle 
Co.  of  California  and  other  American  giants. 

"It's  a  marriage — a  marriage  of  Australian 
land  and  other  resources  with  American  cap- 
ital, experience  and  resourcefulness." 

One  result  of  the  marriage  has  been  an 
astronomical  Increafe  In  Australian  beef  Im- 
ports to  the  United  States.  La?  t  September 
alone,  nine  ships  left  Australian  ports  car- 
rying to  the  United  States  27,301,130  pounds 
of  beef,  403.200  pounds  of  mutton,  61.520 
pounds  of  lamb  and  24.640  pounds  of  variety 
meats. 

The  U.S.  cattle  market  reacted  predictably 
to  this  onslaught  of  cheap  foreign  beef. 
Domestic  prices  dropped,  as  they  had  been 
dropping  for  months. 

And  1963 — which  saw  Australia  ship  near- 
ly half  the  record  1,750  million  pounds  of 
beef  imported  by  the  United  States — may  be 
Just  the  beginning. 

FIRST  gear 

"The  Aussles  haven't  even  shifted  Into  sec- 
ond gear  where  cattle  production  is  con- 
cerned," said  C.  W.  McMillan,  of  Denver, 
Colo  .  executive  vice  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can National  Cattlemen's  Association,  who 
returned  recently  from  an  extensive  inspec- 
tion of  Australian  and  New  Zealand  beef  pro- 
duction and  study  of  export  proFpects. 

"In  Australia."  he  told  a  World-Herald 
reporter,  "only  about  35  percent  of  the  poten- 
tial has  been  achieved.  They've  got  more 
than  13  million  head  of  cattle  now — for  a 
human  population  of  12  million. 

"And.  with  American  inveftors  and  experi- 
enced cattlemen  taking  a  hand,  they  are 
beginning  to  apply  American  management 
techniques." 

Mr.  McMillan  said  an  American  firm  took 
over  a  cattle  station  (ranch)  which  the  pre- 
vious year  had  a  death  loss  of  between  26  000 
and  27.000  head.  The  firm,  he  went  on,  "cut 
the  death  loss  to  a  fraction."  Then,  whereas 
only  40  percent  of  the  cows  had  calved  pre- 
viously, 70  percent  calved  under  the  new 
techniques. 

The  calves-to-cows  ratio  in  the  Nebraska 
Sand  Hills  Is  normally  about  90  percent. 

KNTICEMENTS 

"On  that  particular  station,"  he  continued. 
"It  formerly  took  a  man  a  full  week  to  check 
the  wellr — the  Australian  term  is  bores — 
making  the  rounds  in  a  truck.  Now  he  uses 
an  airplane.  He  can  visit  every  well  In  a  day. 
Obviously,  the  cattle  aren't  dying  of  thirst 
the  way  they  used  to." 

Australian  land  costs  run  as  low  as  11 
cents  a  head  a  year,  said  Mr  McMillan.  "In 
the  United  States  a  conservative  minimum 
Is  $25  in  land  costs  for  every  calf  born." 

The  Aussles  offer  a  Texas-size  welcome  to 
the  American  cattlemen.  The  reasons  are 
obvious:  Australia  wants  to  develop  the  vast 
reaches  of  Its  outback,  increase  its  popula- 
tion,   and    boost    its    economy. 

An  Australian  source  In  Washington  listed 
some  of  the  enticements  to  rural  develop- 
ment to  the  American  cattleman: 

Very  rapid  depreciation  allowed  against 
taxes.  Por  example,  fencing  for  control  of 
dingoes,  which  are  fierce  wild  dogs,  and  other 
pests,  and  such  other  Improvements  as 
earthen  dams  can  be  wholly  depreciated  the 
year  they  are  built. 

Certain  farm  machinery  has  a  S-year  de- 
preciation schedule.-  In  addition,  an  extra 
year  of  depreciation  can  be  claimed.  Thus. 
130  percent  of  the  coat  can  be  written  off. 


Individual  States  provide  long-term,  low- 
interest  loans  for  water-supply  develop- 
ments. Irrigation  Improvements  and  the  like. 
Queensland  will  pay  the  entire  drill  costs  of 
a  well  if  it  turns  out  to  be  dry  or  produces 
poor  water. 

The  Commonwealth  Development  Bank 
helps  farmers  and  cattlemen  by  making 
highly  attractive  loans  on  properties  with 
good  development  prospects. 

There  are  no  restrictions  on  the  transfer 
of  pounds  sterling  to  dollars.  As  a  result. 
American  cattlemen  can  get  their  money 
out. 

Much  of  the  ranching  country  is  lease- 
hold land,  with  terminating  tenure.  A 
leasehold  may  be  for  30  years.  Or  It  could 
extend  50  years  or  more  if  it  Is  thought  that 
a  longer  development  period  is  necessary.  In 
effect,  the  leasehold  land  Is  rented  from  the 
Government.  This  can  be  an  advantage  be- 
cause It  holds  down  the  rancher's  capital 
outlay. 

And  where  the  size  of  the  spread  is  con- 
cerned "the  sky's  the  limit,"  an  Australian 
agricultural  expert  said.  Cattle  stations 
which  cover  1,000  or  2,000  square  miles  "are 
not  unusual,"  he  declared. 

BARRIER  r 

He  told  why  his  country  is  anxious  to  at- 
tract Americans: 

"If  the  land  Is  valued  at  50  cents  an  acre 
the  Australian  rancher  usually  doesn't  see 
any  point  in  spending,  say,  $10  an  acre  on 
Improvements. 

"But  along  comes  one  of  your  country- 
men. He  looks  at  the  land  in  terms  of  what 
he  figures  It  can  produce — and  in  view  of 
what  comparable  land  back  home  is  worth. 
He  determines  it  is  worth  spending  $10  an 
acre  or  more  on  improvements. 

"There's  no  mental  barrier  there." 

The  Australian  discussed  the  40-percent 
rate  mentioned  by  the  American  National 
Cattlemen's  Association  executive. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "it  does  drop  to  40  percent 
in  the  northern  territory  because  of  drought, 
breeding  diseases,  ticks,  dingoes  and  other 
causes." 

American  cattlemen  say  they  would  prob- 
ably go  broke  with  a  rate  that  low. 

But,  low  as  it  is  at  times,  the  Australian 
calving  rate  is  increasing  that  continent's 
beef  production.  And  if  the  volume  of  beef 
Imports  from  Australia  continues  to  in- 
crease, many  American  cattlemen  say  they 
will  go  broke. 


I  Prom  Omaha  World -Herald.  Peb.  20.  1964] 

The   Cattle    Crisis — Choice   Grade    Mexico 

Beef  Not   "Tasty"  to  U.S.  Feeders 

(By  Howard  Silber  and  Darwin  Olofson) 

Big  things  are  happening  in  the  beef  busi- 
ness south  of  the  border. 

And  the  Mexican  accomplishments  and 
ambitious  plans  are  not  calculated  to  ease 
the  lot  of  the  lmp>ort8-plagued  U.S.  cattle- 
man— unless,  of  course,  he  has  financial  in- 
terests in  Mexico.     A  few  do. 

Andres  Trevlno,  a  tall,  handsome  engineer 
who  has  gone  Into  the  cattle  business, 
squinted  Into  the  sunshine  which  burned 
through  the  dust  at  the  Armando  Oallego 
Peedlot  at  Pascualltos,  Baja.  California, 
Mexico. 

Before  him.  eating  hungrily,  were  thou- 
sands of  cattle.  Many  were  nondescript 
range  animals,  gray  or  tawny.  There  were 
some  old  steers  and  bulls  towering  above  the 
rest.    Here  and  there  was  a  stately  Brahman. 

But  Senor  Trevlno  ignored  these  animals. 
He  pointed  to  a  distant  pen. 

"Come,"  he  said  to  a  World-Herald  report- 
er and  photographer,  "let's  look." 

Busy  at  the  feed  bunkers  in  the  large  pen 
were  some  familiar  animals — Herefords,  fat 
and  sleek  heifers. 

"This  is  more  like  It."  said  the  Mexican 
proudly.    "These  will  go  today  to  a  packing 


plant  at  Tijuana.  In  a  few  days  the  meat 
will  be  in  Loe*  Angeles  markets.  These 
animals  will  grade  U.S.  Choice." 

MOST   CHOICE 

Unconcerned,  the  Herefords  ate  on.  Joe 
Peffer,  Brawley.  Calif.,  feeder  and  cattle  buy- 
er, examined  the  ration.  "Alfalfa,  barley, 
cottonseed  meal,  cottonseed  hulls,  barley 
straw  and  a  touch  of  corn."  he  said.  "Not 
bad." 

"We  are  improving  all  the  time."  said 
Senor  Trevlno.  "The  other  day  we  slaugh- 
tered a  load  of  100  cattle.  Eighty-six  were 
Choice." 

Senor  Trevlno  manages  the  Mexican 
branch  of  the  Imperial  Cattle  Co.,  Imperial, 
Calif.  He  told  how  that  firm  Is  working 
closely  with  the  Banco  Naclonale  de  Credlto 
Agrlcola — the  National  Farm  Credit  Bank  of 
Mexico — "to  improve  the  cattle  industry  of 
my  country."    He  went  on : 

"We  have  big  feedlots  and  packing  plants. 
We  plan  more  of  both.  We  are  trying  to 
open  new  markets,  and  the  United  States 
has  tremendous  possibilities  for  vis.  We  al- 
ready ship  meat  to  many  States." 

Senor  Trevlno  listed  the  locations  of  the 
major  feedlots  his  firm  had  helped  build  or 
was  operating : 

Matamoroe.  Tamaulipas;  Torreon  and  Villa 
Acuna.  Coahulla;  Jlmlnez,  Chihuahua; 
Tecoman,  Collma;  La  Concha.  Jalisco;  Com- 
pestela,  Nayarlt,  and  Carbo.  Sonora. 

Packing  plants  functioning  under  the  pro- 
gram are  at  Villa  Acuna  and  Torreon  and  at 
Manzanlllo,  Collma. 

James  Delflno,  Imperial's  president  and  an 
almost  legendary  figure  in  the  west  coast 
cattle  business,  is  Senor  Trevlno's  boss.  Mr. 
Delflno  Is  the  man  who  5  years  ago  con- 
verted a  steamship  Into  a  floating  feedlot 
and  brought  1,700  head  of  Australian  cattle 
to  the  United  States  by  way  of  San  Diego. 

V£.    MONET 

"Sure,"  said  Mi.  Delflno,  "we  plan  six 
more  feedlots  and  enough  packinghouses  to 
handle  the  cattle— one  packinghouse  at 
Mexican  and  two  or  three  others. 

"We're  building  the  feedlots  for  the  Mexi- 
can Oovernment.  We're  helping  In  every  way 
we  can. 

"One  thought  of  the  Mexican  Government 
is  to  improve  the  land  and  get  away  from  a 
cotton  economy.  We  hope  to  raise  every 
bit  of  feed  In  irrigated  areas  and  Improve  the 
soil  at  the  same  time." 

Mr.  Delflno,  who  is  almost  never  seen  in 
a  business  suit — his  usual  clothes  are  a 
Stetson,  shirt,  Lfvls,  and  Western  boots — 
said  some  $50  million  In  American  capital, 
provided  by  "a  number  of  U.S.  banks,"  is 
helping  to  finance  the  Banco  Agrlcola  feed- 
lot- packinghouse  program  and  allied  sheep 
projects. 

"We — ^the  Imperial  Cattle  Co. — guaranteed 
$9  million  In  loans  the  first  year,"  he  told  the 
World-Herald. 

Mr.  Delflno  discounted  the  potentially 
deleterious  effects  of  the  program  on  the 
U.S.  cattle  Industry,  conunentlng: 

"We  plan  to  use  a  great  deal  of  this  meat 
In  Mexico.  Our  idea  is  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  the  beef  for  the  tourist  trade — which  is 
Mexico's  biggest  business.  These  tourists 
are  demanding  better  meat. 

"We're  going  to  give  It  to  them." 

What  about  the  stirplus  beef? 

"It  win  go  on  the  world  market.  We've 
got  an  order  from  Israel  for  2,000  tons  of 
forequarters.  Spain  wants  to  buy  10,000 
tons.     There's  a  big  demand." 

UJB.  TOP  MARKXT 

Reminded  that  these  are  relatively  small 
quantities  and  that  virtually  every  country 
except  the  United  States  has  a  be«f  Import 
quota,  Mr.  Delflno  conceded: 

"Certainly  the  United  States  Is  the  biggest 
and  the  best  market.  There's  no  question  of 
that.     We'll  sell  where  we  can." 
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Senor  Trevlno  had  said  earlier  the  car- 
cassea  of  the  Hereford  heifers  he  was  so 
proud  of  were  to  be  trucked  to  the  Modern 
Meat  Co.  plant  at  Norwalk.  Calif .  a  Loe 
Angeles  suburb.  He  Identified  Modern  Meat 
as  a  Delflno  enterprise. 

Mr.  Delflno.  who  said  his  firm  also  has  a 
cattle  ranch  In  Nevada  and  farms  near 
Bakersfleld.  Calif.,  had  returned  to  the 
United  States  fron\  Australia  the  day  before 
he  was  Interviewed  by  the  World-Herald.  He 
said  he  had  arranged  for  shipments  of  live 
sheep  to  be  used  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
Mexican  flocks. 

He  commented  on  the  cattle  sltxiatlon  In 
Australia : 

"Ifs  a  big  thing  and  getting  bigger 
They're  raising  a  lot  of  cattle  and  exporting 
a  lot  of  beef. 

"And  there's  another  thing — Axistralla  is 
beginning  to  develop  a  cattle  feeding  Indus- 
try. I'm  considering  getting  Into  the  cattle 
business  down  there  myself." 


[From    the    Omaha    (Nebr.)     World -Herald. 

Feb.  31.  1964) 
Thx    Catti-e    C«isi8— us     SoacHTm    Hilps 

Bbxak  Ou»  PnDKms — Pid  Mexican  Cattle 

To     Aro    liixAT    QuALiTT — OaAiN     Shipped 

South  Returns  as  Meat 

(By  Howard  SUber  and  Darwin  Olofson) 

A  long  railroad  bridge  spans  the  Rio 
Orande  to  connect  Laredo.  Tex.,  and  Nuevo 
Laredo,  Mexico.  The  bridge  Is  a  principal 
shipping  link  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico 

Several  times  a  day  long  freight  trains 
move  southward  on  the  bridge.  Many  of  the 
boxcars  contain  grain. 

A  great  deal  of  grain  went  south  last  year 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  report- 
ed that  7.630.017  bushels  of  corn  were  shipped 
to  Mexico  by  the  Conunodlty  Credit  Corpora- 
tion on  a  3-years-to-pay  basis.  The  Interest 
rate  was  4>/^  percent. 

The  com  was  Intended  for  human  con- 
sumption. And  the  tortilla,  a  basic  food  In 
Mexico,  has  cornmeal  as  Its  principal  Ingredi- 
ent. An  Investigation  by  the  World-Herald 
turned  up  no  Indication  that  substantial 
quantities  of  corn  were  misapplied — fed  to 
livestock,  for  example. 

But  from  October  1963  through  September 
1963  a  total  of  8.879.000  bushels  of  grain 
sorghums  rolled  southward  across  the  border. 
Of  that  amount.  388.521  bushels  were  ex- 
ported on  a  credit  basis — a  prlvnte  exoorter 
was  given  12  months'  credit  by  the  CCC  at 
4  percent  interest  Presumably,  he  could 
extend  similar  credit  terms  to  hU  Mexican 
customers. 

MILO    ntOM    UNTTED    STATES 

Grain  sorghum — mllo.  If  you  please — Is  not 
regarded  as  edible  by  humans.  But  mllo  Is 
a  good  livestock  feed,  nearly  as  good  as  corn. 

Mllo  maize  Is  often  seen  In  feedlots  In 
Mexico — feedlots  In  which  cattle  are  being 
fattened  so  that  their  meat  will  be  more  ac- 
ceptable and  win  bring  higher  prices  on  the 
US    market. 

Agriculture  experts  say  Mexico  produces 
only  negligible  quantities  of  grain  sorghums 
and  most.  If  not  all.  of  the  domestic  product 
goes  Into  chicken  feed. 

Thus,  the  principal  soiu-ce  of  mllo  for  cat- 
tle being  gralixfed  In  Mexico  Is  the  United 
States  Kansas  and  Missouri  are  big  shipping 
points. 

•*Tou  bet  they're  using  It,  you  can  go  into 
feedlots  across  the  Rio  Grande  where  they're 
trying  to  fatten  cattle  and  you'll  find  mllo.  a 
lot  of  It."  declared  Bill  Martin  of  Laredo,  a 
buyer  for  the  Producers  Livestock  Marketing 
Association . 

"And  you  know  full  well  where  theyYe  get- 
ting that  mllo^lfs  coming  right  from  this 
side  of  the  border. 

"They're  using  US  mllo  and.  with  It. 
they're  helping  break  our  own  feeders." 


I  Prom   the   Omaha   World-Herald.   Feb.   33. 

19641 
The    Cattle    Ceisis — Beet    States.    Nation 

OaocGT      Feom      Ptnch      or      LrvEsrocK 

Losses— WoBK  Oites  Fxidkb  Only  Feaes. 

Debts— Banker    Sats    Impoets    Plummet 

Prices 

(By  Howa  d  Sllber  and  Darwin  Olofson) 

The  raising  of  cattle  for  beef  Is  the  back- 
bone and  much  of  the  heft  of  American  agri- 
culture. 

More  than  half  the  farms  of  the  United 
States  have  beef  cattle  or  calves.  These 
animals  use  more  than  1  billion  acres  of 
land  and  consume  more  than  70  percent  of 
the  total  tonnage  of  all  harvested  crops. 

In  1958.  the  cash  return  to  producers  f  om 
cattle  and  calves  was  higher  than  the  com- 
bined sales  of  all  six  basic  field  crops — 
wheat,  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice  and  pea- 
nuts. 

THE    BEET   SCORE 

Of  1.087  million  pounds  of  beef  and  veal 
Imported  by  the  United  SUtes  during  the 
first  8  months  of  1963.  a  total  of  more  than 
858,300000  came  from  Australia.  New  Zea- 
land. Ireland,   and  Mexico. 

The  January-August  breakdown,  carcass 
weights  In  pounds,  according  to  the  country 
of  origin : 

Australia 466.  200.  000 

New  Zealand 259.  400.  000 

Ireland -     68.200.000 

Mexico - 64.  500.  000 

Only  Argentina  rivals  the  United  SUtes 
in  the  proportion  of  gross  agricultural  in- 
come derived  from  beef  cattle. 

But  the  beef-cattle  Industry  is  In  trouble. 
Few  cattlemen  realized  a  profit  in  1963.  The 
1964  outlook  Is  no  better,  posslblv  worse 
The  situation  poses  a  serious  threat  to  the 
economy  of  the  cattle  Industry  States — 
which  means  most  of  the  United  States — and 
to  the  Nation  Itself. 

The  Omaha  National  Bank  takes  pride  in 
the  fact  that  it  lends  more  monev  on  cattle 
than  any  other  U.S.  financial  institution. 
Said  John  M.  Shonsey.  vice  president  and 
expert  In  the  field  of  agricultural  finance : 

"I  blame  beef  Imports.    They  have  knocked 
down  prices — at  least  they've  been  the  ma- 
jor contributing  factor." 
CErncAL 

"The  situation  Is  critical  for  the  farmer- 
feeder.  He  has  lost  a  good  part  of  the  work- 
ing capital  he  accumulated  during  the  past 
5  years  To  restore  this  working  capital  he 
has  had  to  Increase  the  mortgage  on  his 
farm — to  run  up  a  heavy  debt. 

"A  continued  downtrend  will  force  many 
feeders  out  of  business  because  they  will  not 
have  any  operating  capital  or  any  credit. 

"Because  of  the  large  numbers  of  cattle 
in  the  United  States,  continued  large-vol- 
ume imports  will  mean,  for  those  able  to 
stay  in  business,  a  substantially  reduced 
standard  of  living.  They  will  buy  less  and 
thev  will  pay  less  In  taxes." 

Mr.  Shonsey  said  merchants  In  small  com- 
munities, truckers  and  others  who  cater  to 
cattlemen  are  feeling  the  slump  already  "be- 
cause of  the  inability  or  reluctance  of  farm- 
ers to  spend  money." 

He  said  the  larw  feeder  who  operates  with 
thousands  of  cattle  "cant  go  through  an- 
other vear  with  prices  at  the  same  level." 
and  added: 

"He  may  have  to  reduce  his  operation  to 
the  point  where  he  becomes  a  farmer-feed- 
er— down  to  200  or  300  cattle — because  of 
his  reduced  capital." 

The  rancher  Is  only  a  little  better  off. 

"But  he.  too.  is  living  off  his  earnings  and 
savings  of  past  years."  said  Mr.  Shonsey. 

"The  cities  are  going  to  feel  the  slximp 
soon — then  the  entire  Nation." 

Mr.  Shonsey's  analysis  is  widely  support- 
ed— by  cattlemen,  other  bankers,  economists. 
These  were  interviewed  by  the  World-Herald: 


Dr.  Everett  Peterson.  University  of  Ne- 
braska agricultural  economist:  "No  one  U 
making  money  on  cattle.  Where  expendi- 
tures can  be  postponed,  they  are  being  post- 
poned. And  this  Is  beginning  to  show  up  in 
trade.  By  the  end  of  this  year  there  will 
be  a  widespread  slump  if  cattle  prices  do  not 
Improve." 

A.  A.  Kruse.  executive  vice  president.  First 
State  Bank.  Audubon.  Iowa:  "They're  losing 
money  or.  at  best,  breaking  even.  And  you 
go  broke  breaking  even.  Farm  mortgages 
have  been  Increasing.  People  are  buying  less. 
This  is  going  to  be  a  rough  year  for  retoilers." 
Darrell  Jensen.  Hamlin.  Iowa,  farmer-feed- 
er: "I  bought  a  new  pickup  in  December 
1962,  and  a  bigger  tractor  the  following 
month  I  couldnt  buy  either  now.  I'd  like 
to  have  a  new  grinder-mixer.  The  imple- 
ment dealer  on  the  highway  has  a  dandy. 
It  would  cost  11.200  with  my  trade-in.  I'm 
going  to  hang  on  to  that  tl.300." 

Raymond  Merk,  Audubon.  Iowa,  grain 
elevator  owner  and  livestock  feeder:  "Some 
of  the  boys  are  having  a  hard  time  making 
payments  now.  Even  the  beet  operators  are 
dipping  deep  into  their  reserves.  It's  not 
good." 

Charles  Hunt,  AtlanUc,  Iowa,  a  large  feed- 
er: "I  lost  money  in  1963.  There's  no  hope 
for  a  substantial  recovery  this  year  and  it 
could  very  well  be  worse.  I  bought  little  or 
no  equipment  at  the  end  of  1963.  I  didn't 
need  the  depreciation  for  tax  purposes  be- 
cause of  poor  business.  By  the  way.  Atlantic 
was  without  a  Ford  dealer  4  months.  We're 
usually  a  pretty  prosperous  city." 

J.  J.  O'Connor,  president.  Walnut  Grove 
Feed  Co.,  AtlanUc,  Iowa:  "The  feed  business 
is  down." 

Harold  Larsen.  Atlantic,  Iowa,  farm  im- 
plement dealer:  "We  couldn't  survive  on 
the  implement  business,  it's  so  poor  now. 
We're  Just  lucky  we're  near  the  Interstate 
Highway  and  have  a  good  truck  service  busi- 
ness." 

Gordon  Johnson.  Waco.  Nebr..  farmer- 
feeder:  "I  lost  money  in  1963.  I  don't  have 
high  hopes  for  this  year.  I'm  standing  still 
on  all  my  purchases.  I'm  not  going  to  buy 
anything  until  I  begin  making  money  again." 
L.  V.  Peterson,  agricultural  representative. 
First  National  Bank.  York,  Nebr.:  "Most 
feeders  are  losing  money  on  every  head. 
We're  going  along  with  them,  as  far  as  we 
can." 

Herman  Tietmeyer,  York,  fanner-feeder: 
"It"s  been  bad,  real  bad.  The  small  fellow 
isn't  likely  to  make  it." 

L.  M.  Stuckey,  president.  Lexington  (Nebr.) 
State  Bank:  "The  slump  is  here.  Oxir  re- 
Ullers  are  feeling  it.  The  lumber  dealers 
are  hurting.  Nobody  is  modernizing,  im- 
proving. And  you  find  younger  farmers  anx- 
ious to  leave  the  farm  and  get  a  salaried 
Job." 

Paul  Glvens,  Lexington.  Nebr.,  farmer- 
feeder:  ""I'm  cutting  down.  It's  a  bad 
situation." 

Pete  Graff,  president.  McCook  (Nebr.)  Na- 
tional Bank:  "Every  cattle  feeder  has  been 
hurt.  The  results  are  evident:  our  retail 
business  here  is  down." 

Les  Horn,  partner.  West  Sale  Barn.  McCook. 
Nebr. ;  "At  least  50  percent  of  the  men  around 
here  who  usually  feed  cattle  are  not  feeding 
at  all.    Everybody's  feeling  It." 

Leonard  Burch.  board  chairman.  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  Greeley,  Colo.,  and  a  former 
president  of  the  Intermediate  Farm  Credit 
Bank  of  Omaha:  '"Our  people  are  being 
ruined.  Conditions  are  as  bad  as  they've 
been  in  17  years." 

Martin  Domke,  Greeley,  Colo.,  large  feeder. 
first  president  of  the  Colorado  Cattle  Feeders 
Association:  "The  best  I  can  possibly  hope 
for  this  year  Is  to  break  even." 

FrancU  M  Petersen,  vice-president,  Den- 
ver XJS.  National  Bank:  "There  are  going  to 
be  a  lot  more  failures  in  the  livestock  Indus- 
try.    The   stock   grower   has   exhausted    his 
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margin  and  Is  raising  money  on  his  capital 
assets.    The  feeder  Is  worse  off." 

Dave  Wilhelm.  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  feeder: 
"I've  had  three  losses  In  a  row." 

Tom  Cooper.  Fort  Morgan,  Colo.,  feeder: 
"I  haven't  made  any  money  In  13  months 
Where  will  It  end?" 

Aubrey  Grauskay.  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  feeder, 
board  chairman.  Arizona  Cattle  Feeders  As- 
sociation: "The  loss  we're  taking  is  a  cash 
loss,  not  an  anticipated  or  paper  loss.  If 
the  direct  loss — not  Including  overhead  and 
other  factors— Is  $25  a  head,  we  think  It's 
an  easy  loss.    That's  how  bad  It  Is." 

Floyd  Urllng,  Indlanola,  Nebr.,  grain  eleva- 
tor owner:  "Another  year  like  1963  and  90 
percent  of  the  small  fellows  around  here 
will  have  to  quit  feeding  cattle." 


I  From  the  Omaha    (Nebr.)    World-Herald. 

Feb.  23. 1964) 

The  Cattle  Crisis — Two  Difficult  Routes 

Lead  to  Relief  for  Beef  Industry 

(By  Howard  Sllber  and  Darwin  Olofson) 

What  can  be  done  about  the  beef  imports 
which  are  ravaging  the  Nation's  cattle  Indus- 
try, threatening  the  economy  of  Its  livestock- 
producing  areas  and  undermining  American 
agriculture? 

There  are  two  ways  to  a  solution: 

Legislation  by  the  Congress. 

Joint  action  by  the  Federal  Tariff  Commis- 
sion and  President  Johnson. 

Action  has  been  started  In.Congress,  in  the 
wake  of  an  aroused  public  opinion,  which 
swept  across  much  of  the  Nation  last  week. 
Article  1,  section  8  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
gives  Congress  the  authority  to  "regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations." 

Senators  and  Representatives  from  cattle 
States  were  virtually  unanimous  In  their  be- 
lief that  the  voluntary  agreements  executed 
with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  will  do  little 
to  shore  up  sagging  cattle  prices. 

BIPARTISAN    ACTION 

Senators  of  such  ordinary  diverse  political 
viewpoints  as  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mans- 
field of  Montana  and  Republican  Bourke 
HicKENLooPER  of  lowa  are  cosponsoring  a  bill 
to  roll  back  beef  Imports  to  the  1959-63 
average. 

Nebraska's  Roman  Hruska  plans  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  pending  wheat  and  cotton 
Import-restricting  legislation.  The  Nebras- 
kan  would  add  beef  to  the  bill. 

Other  Senators  and  a  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  introduced  bills  to  protect 
the  domestic  cattle  industry  from  price- 
crashing  imports. 

The  Tariff  Act  provides  for  Presidential 
action. 

An  Industry  group,  company,  labor  union, 
or  the  like — or  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  or 
President  Johnson  himself — can  ask  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  determine  to  what  ex- 
tent the  Imports  are  hurting  the  cattle  in- 
dustry. 

In  order  to  impose  quotas,  increase  the 
tariff  or  apply  a  combination  of  both,  the 
President  must  have  a  Tariff  Commission  de- 
termination that  the  domestic  Industry  is  In 
trouble.  He  must  also  have  a  recommenda- 
tion for  action. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  asked 
the  Commission  to  study  the  effects  of  beef 
Imports.    A  report  Is  due  by  June  30. 

But  this  was  simply  a  request  for  Infor- 
mation, not  for  a  finding  and  recommenda- 
tion to  the  President. 

THE  barrier:   inertia 

Both  routes  to  relief  for  the  cattle  industry 
are  open.    But  they  are  rocky  and  rough. 

The  most  treacherous  barrier  is  Inertia. 

A  congressional  committee  staff  expert  em- 
phasized this  strongly  Saturday.  He  de- 
clared : 

"I  believe  there  Is  a  hope  on  the  part 
of   the   administration    that,   given   a   little 
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time,  this  will  go  away — that  the  present 
storm  of  protest  from  the  cattle  States  will 
die  out. 

"'A  minor,  temporary  increase  in  the  price 
of  cattle  might  do  It.  Or  time  Itself  would 
permit  them  to  shove  the  problem  under 
a  rug. 

"This  should  not  be  permitted  to  happen." 

He  pointed  out  that  cattle  States  legisla- 
tors on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  "are  all  riled 
up  about  the  voluntary  agreements  wltli 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  the  need 
for   more   effective   Import    restrictions. 

"We've  got  to  keep  them  that  way.  or  we're 
lost,"  he  said. 

If  the  storm  does  die  down,  much  of  the 
cattle  Industry  will  die  with  It. 

A  tariff  expert  told  the  World-Herald 
there  is  no  industry  petition  before  the  Tariff 
OommLssion  for  an  Investigation  of  the 
deleterious  effects  of  beef  Imports  on  the 
cattle  Indvistry. 

■'Obviously,  this  is  needed  if  there  Is  to  be 
a  formal  Investigation.  And  it  is  needed 
now,"   he  said. 

There  Is  still  another  possibility,  a  bit  for- 
lorn perhaps,  in  view  of  the  administration's 
apparent  pride  In  the  voluntary  agreements 
concluded  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
but  still  a  possibility. 

it's  a   possiBiLmr 

If  the  administration  were  to  count  noses 
on  Capitol  Hill  and  discover  that  legislation 
providing  for  beef  Import  restrictions  could 
be  enacted,  the  State  Department  would  be 
driven  back  to  the  negotiating  table  and 
agreements  satisfactory  to  the  cattle  indus- 
try might  result. 

Representative  W.  R.  Poaoe,  of  Texas,  rank- 
ing Democrat  on  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  and  chairman  of  the  Livestock 
Subcommittee,  has  called  the  present  volun- 
tary agreements  Inadequate  and  has  sug- 
gested a  round  of  horsetradlng. 

"I  think  we  ought  to  get  more  and  can 
get  more."  he  told  the  World-Herald. 

Most  others  in  the  House  and  Senate  are 
less  optimistic  about  voluntary  agreements. 
They  believe  the  legislative  route  Is  the  best 
and  that  the  Tariff  Commission  should  be 
tried,  too. 

Senator  Mansfield  Introduced  his  bill  al- 
most immediately  after  the  voluntary  agree- 
ments were  announced. 

He  called  the  State  Department  action  "a 
small  step — a  very  small  one — in  the  right 
direction.    But  it  is  not  enough." 

Cosponsors  of  the  Mansfield  bill  in  addi- 
tion to  Senator  Hickenlooper  are  Senators 
Jack  Miller,  Republican,  of  Iowa,  Lee  Met- 
CALF,  Democrat,  of  Montana.  Milton  Young. 
Republican,  of  North  Dakota,  Quentin  Bur- 
dick,  Democrat,  of  North  Dakota,  and 
George  McGovern,  Democrat  of  South 
Dakota. 

Senator  Miller  called  the  Mansfield  bill  '"a 
far  better  solution"  to  the  problem  of  beef 
imports  than  voluntary  agreements. 

Senator  Hruska  termed  the  agreements  a 
"surrender." 

MUCH  too  liberal 

Senator  Spessard  Holland,  Democrat,  of 
Florida,  member  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  and  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
cultural Appropriations  Subcommittee,  told 
the  World -Herald: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  people  in  charge 
of  making  the  agreement — notably  the  State 
Department — were  much  too  liberal  with  our 
competition.  It  was  nothing  like  a  satisfac- 
tory reduction  of  the  present  stepped-up 
volume." 

Representative  Charles  Hoeven,  of  Iowa, 
top  Republican  on  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  told  the  World-Herald  the  agree- 
ments were  "Just  a  gesture."  He  added :  "The 
responsibility  is  on  President  Johnson.  He 
can  do  something  about  it  if  he  wants  to." 

Senator  Karl  Mundt.  Republican,  of  South 
Dakota,  member  of  the  Agricultural  Appro- 


priations Subconunittee,  told  the  World- 
Herald  the  agreements  are  worse  than  noth. 
Ing  because  they  tend  to  freeze  a  situation 
that  is  very,  very  serious.  He  called  for  im- 
port quotas. 

Senator  Stuart  Symington,  Democrat,  of 
Missouri,  called  for  positive  steps.  Including 
continued  negotiations  by  the  State  and 
Agriculture  Departments  He  suggested 
Tariff  Commission  action  If  the  negotiations 
do  not  bear  fruit.  He  also  called  for  labeling 
of  foreign  meats  at  the  point  of  sale  to  the 
consumer. 

Representative  Bob  Dolr,  Republican,  of 
Kansas,  a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, told  the  World-Herald,  "It's  more  Im- 
portant than  ever"  that  Congress  act  on  im- 
ports-limiting legislation. 

Senator  Carl  Curtis,  Republican,  of  Ne- 
braska, demanded  both  a  tariff  Increase  and 
quotas,  but  pointed  out  this  would  require 
bipartisan  action  in  Congress.  In  addition 
to  beef,  he  called  for  limitations  on  Imports 
of  other  livestock  "and  all  other  agricultural 
commodities." 

impose  embargoes 

Representative  Ben  Jensen,  of  Iowa,  top 
Republican  on  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  told  the  World-Herald  the  United 
States  should  "impose  embargoes  on  meat 
imports  up  to  a  certain  limit.  Just  as  every 
nation  on  earth  embargoes  against  us." 

Representative  Glenn  Cunningham.  Rep- 
resentative, of  Nebraska,  has  Joined  ^  num- 
ber of  House  Members  In  urging  Representa- 
tive Wilbur  Mills.  Democrat,  of  Arkansas, 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  to  hold  hearings  on  legislation 
to  increase  tariffs  when  imports  are  ex- 
cessive. However,  Mr.  Cunningham  said 
quotas  may  be  "a  more  practical  and  im- 
mediate remedy." 

He  charged  that  "the  administration  Is 
responsible  for  these  imports  and,  because 
they  will  do  nothing  about  it.  I  think  legis- 
lation is  the  only  answer  to  force  some  ac- 
tion." 

Representative  Ralph  Beermann.  Republi- 
can, of  Nebraska,  said  he  had  hoped  the  vol- 
untary agreements  would  provide  relief,  but 
instead  the  administration  "sold  the  largest 
segment  of  agriculture  down  the  river."  He 
said  legislation  is  mandatory. 

Representative  Dave  Martin,  Republican, 
of  Nebraska,  said  he  wants  legislation  to 
"severely  limit"  imports. 

In  Nebraska,  Governor  Morrison  insists 
the  President  has  "no  authority"  to  impose 
effective  restrictions  against  Imports.  He 
called  for  legislation. 

Asked  if  President  Johnson  should  ask  for 
legislation,  Mr.  Morrison  replied: 

"No,  the  people  should  demand  it." 
THE  cause:  imports 

Fred  A.  Seaton,  Hastings.  Nebr..  publisher, 
who  was  Interior  Secretary  in  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  called  for  "action  right 
now — not  tomorrow  or  next  year." 

He  said  the  voluntary  agreements  are  "ab- 
solutely worthless.  At  the  very  best  they 
keep  the  cattle  industry  on  the  ropes.  At 
the  worst  they  throw  the  industry  over  the 
ropes." 

■"The  President  has  the  inherent  power  to 
take  care  of  this  Important  problem,"  said 
Mr.  Seaton.  "If  he  needs  help  from  Con- 
gress, he  has  Democratic  control  of  both 
Houses." 

Both  the  National  Livestock  Feeders  As- 
sociation and  the  American  National  Cattle- 
men's Association  are  attacking  the  volun- 
tary agreements.  Both  organizations  want 
import  quotas. 

John  M.  Shonsey,  vice  president  of  the 
Omaha  National  Bank  and  a  nationally  rec- 
ognized authority  on  cattle  Industry  financ- 
ing, diagnosed  the  cattle  industry  sickness: 

"The  industry  is  in  serious  trouble  because 
of  beef  Imports. 
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"There  have  always  been  cycles,  ups  and 
downs,  but  the  Industry  has  always  re- 
covered, responding  to  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand — up  to  now. 

"The  Industry  could  still  operate  under 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  provided 
the  Government  didn't  allow — and  encour- 
age— big  Imports  of  beef." 


UNIVERSITY     OP    SOUTH     DAKOTA 
STUDENTS   EARN    DISTINCTION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
most  impressed  by  the  stories  of  three 
outstanding  students  at  the  University 
of  South  Dakota  that  came  to  my  atten- 
tion in  the  January  1964  issue  of  the 
bulletin  mailed  out  by  the  university. 

Mr.  Larry  Pressler,  currently  serving 
as  president  of  the  University  of  South 
Dakota  student  body,  will  begin  study 
next  fall  at  Oxford  University  as  one  of 
the  Nations  32  Rhodes  scholars.  He  has 
had  a  most  remarkable  career  at  the 
university,  and  as  a  4-H  leader.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Humboldt,  S.  Dak.,  High 
School. 

The  same  Issue  of  the  university 
bulletin  tells  of  the  remarkable  academic 
career  of  Mr.  David  Rumelhart.  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Rumelhart,  of 
Wessington  Springs.  This  young  man 
has  not  only  graduated  with  honors  at 
the  University  of  South  Dakota,  but  has 
been  accepted  for  graduate  study  at 
Stanford  University  with  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's top-rated  graduate  fellowships. 

The  third  honor  student  mentioned 
in  the  university  bulletin  is  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Witt,  a  senior  at  the  university,  from 
Tyndall.  S.  Dak.  He  has  been  awarded 
the  Northwestern  National  Bank 
scholarship  for  1963-64.  This  scholar- 
ship is  given  annually  to  an  outstanding 
senior  in  the  school  of  business 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  stories  of  these  three  young 
men,  as  reported  in  the  bulletin.  Your 
University,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  stories 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Larxt  P»essleb  Is  Rhodes  ScHOLAm 
Larry  Pressler.  who  wUl  begin  study  next 
fall  at  Oxford  University  In  England  as  one 
of  the  Nation  s  32  Rhodes  scholars  Is  a  young 
man  who  understands  the  Importance  of  set- 
ting realistic  goals  and  achieving  them 

He  has.  of  course,  superior  Intellect  and 
a  fine  academic  record  but  what  sets  him 
off  from  many  others  of  equal  Intellectual 
potential  Is  an  Impressive  record  of  expe- 
rience and  achievement  In  a  nvunber  of  ex- 
tracurricular fields. 

Larry,  a  graduate  of  Humboldt  High 
School.  Is  the  first  to  give  credit  to  his  pro- 
fessors and  fellow  students  at  the  University 
of  South  Dakota.  He  appreciates  the  ad- 
vantages offered  by  a  comparatively  small 
State  university 

"The  course  offerings  are  comprehensive." 
Larry  says,  "and  there  is  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  the  personal  relations  with  pro- 
fessors and  fellow  students  that  simply  Is 
not  possible  In  bigger  schools." 

"It  would  have  been  easy  for  a  student 
like  myself  to  have  become  lost  on  a  bigger 
campus.  At  the  same  time.  I  am  afraid 
that  a  smaller  school  would  have  severely 
restricted  the  number  of  experiences  that 
have  so  enriched  my  education  at  the  uni- 
versity "  Larry  Is  completing  a  year  as  stu- 
dent body  president  at  the  University  of 
South  DakoU. 


The  pattern  of  success  In  Larry's  life 
emerged  early  and  has  continued  uninter- 
rupted. He  has  won  a  number  of  4-H  awards 
at  both  State  and  national  levels,  has  been 
a  successful  high  school  and  collegiate  de- 
bater, has  visited  Egypt  as  a  ♦H  delegate  to 
the  1961  International  Agricultural  Fair  at 
Cairo  and  was  one  of  the  two  winners  of  the 
♦-H  National  Citizenship  Award  presented 
m  March  1963  by  the  late  President  John  P. 

Kennedy 

While  a  student  at  the  university,  Larry 
worked  as  part-time  student  assistant  In 
the  Governmental  Research  Bureau.  HU  re- 
sponsibilities there  made  him  familiar  with 
government  publications  and  with  research 
problems  and  methods. 

In  the  summer  of  1962.  Pressler  worked 
with  the  Bureau's  professional  staff  In  col- 
lecting precinct  voting  and  other  records  In 
scores  of  courthouses  and  city  halls  In  the 
State  and  later  helped  process  and  organize 
the  data  as  It  was  prepared  for  publication. 
He  uMllzed  his  experiences  to  write  an  ar- 
ticle on  municipal  records  that  has  since 
been  published  In  the  South  Dakota  Munici- 
palities  magazine. 

Later  In  the  sximmer  of  1962.  Pressler 
served  as  student  Intern  on  the  Republican 
State  campaign  staff. 

"Although  much  of  my  work  was  routine," 
Larry  says,  "being  present  where  things  were 
happening,  closely  observing  political  figures 
and  getting  the  atmosphere  of  political  life 
were  valuable  experiences  that  I  feel  fortu- 
nate to  have  had." 

This  past  summer,  following  his  Junior 
year  at  the  university.  Larry  secured  an 
internship  with  the  US.  Department  of 
State  In  Washington  While  there  he  de- 
voted most  of  his  attention  to  Near  Eastern 
affairs,  which  has  solidified  his  Interest  In 
seeking  a  career  as  a  foreign  service  officer 
with  emphasis  on  that  strategic  part  of  the 
world. 

Larry  also  made  use  of  his  siunmer  In 
Washington  to  see  Congress  In  session  and 
to  deepen  his  awareness  of  the  force  shap- 
ing U  S    foreign  and  domestic  policy. 

Pressler  has  had  abundant  opportunity 
already  to  make  practical  application  of 
his  government  education  In  the  spring  of 
1963  he  took  part  In  a  "revolution"  of  In- 
dependent students  on  campus  and  became 
the  first  student  president  In  years  to  have 
successfully  opposed  the  fraternity -sorority 
combination. 

Pressler  Is  the  third  Rhodes  scholar  se- 
lected from  the  University  of  South  Dakota 
in  recent  years.  Others  were  Truman 
Schwartz  of  Freeman,  who  Just  completed 
work  for  his  doctorate  In  chemistry  at  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  and  Paul 
Van  Buren.  Dell  Rapids,  who  is  studying  law 
at  Stanford  University. 

How    Oni   Student    Will    Get   the   Ph.   D. 
Degeee  fob  $350 

A  college  education  Is  relatively  painless 
financially  If  a  student  Is  willing.  There  are 
many  "C"  and  "D"  students  who  could  be 
doing  "A"  work.  One  doesn't  have  to  be  a 
brain  to  excel  In  college  studies.  The  secret 
Is  to  learn  study  habits  and  value  of  budget- 
ing time  In  the  first  semester  of  college 
Those  were  conclusions  reached  by  one  of  the 
Nations  most  successful  college  seniors  last 
spring 

Officials  m  government,  public  finance. 
business,  agriculture,  education,  and  other 
fields  where  problems  appear  at  times  to  b» 
unsolvable  could  well  take  a  lesson  or  two 
from  University  of  South  Dakota  graduate 
David  Rumelhart.  who  parlayed  a  desire  to 
"be  somebody"  Into  one  of  the  most  aus- 
picious collegiate  careers  of  all  time.  His 
out-of-pocket  cost  was  $350.  the  amount  he 
had  with  him  when  he  arrived  In  Vermillion 
m  the  fall  of  1960  He  Is  now  studying  to- 
ward his  doctorate  In  psychology  at  Stanford 
University 


WONDERFUL   DILEMMA 

Rumelhart  was  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  "sought  after"  college  graduates  In  the 
country  His  only  problem  was.  not  whether 
he  would  have  the  opportunity  to  study  for 
the  doctorate,  but  where  Seven  or  eight 
years  of  collegiate  study  a  few  years  ago 
was  out  of  the  question,  except  for  those  who 
came  from  families  of  "means"  but.  today 
the  question  the  student  must  answer  Is 
which  fellowship  to  accept  Rumelhart  was 
one  of  several  students  at  USD  and  probably 
some  other  colleges,  faced  with  this  wonder- 
ful dilemma. 

"You  have  to  work  at  It."  commented 
Rumelhart.  who  was  offered  all  four  of  the 
top  graduate  fellowships  available — Wood- 
row  Wilson.  Diknforth.  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  and  National  Science  Foundation, 
plus  others  from  Individual  universities. 
"But  you  don't  have  to  be  a  brain."  he  added. 

THOROUGHLY   FRIGHTENED 

Rumelhart  was  graduated  second  high  In 
his  class  of  48  at  Wessington  Springs  High 
School  In  1960  and  had  thought  that  perhaps 
he  would  be  a  C  or  B  student  at  USD  where 
he  planned  to  major  In  psychology.  It  was 
early  In  the  first  semester  of  the  freshman 
year  when  he  was  "thoroughly  frightened" 
with  a  D  minus-minus  grade  on  an  English 
theme  for  having  13  misspelled  words,  that 
Rumelhart  was  awakened  to  the  precept  of 
establishing  study  hablU  and  budgeting 
time.  He  qualified  for  membership  In  Phi 
Eta  Sigma,  freshman  honor  society. 

FIRST    SEMESTER    IS    MOST    IMPORTANT 

Anyone  can  do  It.  contends  Rumelhart. 
•If  he  is  willing  to  work."  After  the  D 
minus-minus  grade  on  the  English  theme. 
Rumelhart  was  "frightened"  enough  to  keep 
a  dictionary  handy  while  writing  subsequent 
themes.  He  emphasized  that  the  first  semes- 
ter Lb  probably  the  most  Important  one  In 
college  It  Is  then  that  the  pattern  for  later 
college  performance  Is  set  In  another  fresh- 
man class,  history,  he  read  as  many  as  20 
outside  books,  which  he  commented  was 
easier  then  than  In  his  upper  class  years 
when  he  was  carrying  more  classroom  hours 
Rumelhart  received  his  B.A  degree  at  sum- 
mer session  commencement  In  August,  a 
month  less  than  3  years  after  enrolling  as  a 
freshman  Most  college  graduates  spend  4 
years  In  school,  but  It  was  possible  for  Rumel- 
hart  to  complete  all  but  6  semester  hours 
of  his  requirement  for  a  double  major  In 
thr?e  academic  years  and  two  summer  ses- 
sions The  final  6  hours  were  completed 
last  summer 

After  the  first  year  at  USD.  Rumelhart 
became  Interested  In  the  field  of  mathematics 
and  by  taking  an  exUa  heavy  load  of  21  or 
22  hours  some  semesters  (normal  load  Is  15 
or  16  hours) .  he  managed  to  work  In  a  major 
in  mathematics  along  with  his  psychology 
major  When  he  received  the  B-A.  degree  he 
bad  completed  31  hours  of  mathematics  and 
32  of  psychology  In  all  three  summer  ses- 
sions he  carried  on  full  time  research  proj- 
ects In  psychology  In  addition  to  regular 
courses 

DOCTORATE    WILL    BE    IN    PSTCHOLOCY 

Psychology  Is  the  field  In  which  Rumel- 
hart wanU  to  take  his  doctoral  study  He 
accepted  a  National  Science  Foundation 
graduate  fellowship  at  Stanford  University 
where  he  will  work  toward  the  doctorate  In 
the  field  of  building  mathematical  models 
for  theory  of  learning  The  practical  appli- 
cation of  such  study  would  be  making  pre- 
dictions on  what  might  happen  In  learning 
situations. 

Rumelhart  Is  already  an  authority  from 
personal  experience  In  how  to  learn  which 
is  an  excellent  foundation  for  graduate  work 
His  graduate  study  will  lead  to  the  Ph.  D. 
degree  which  will  allow  him  to  serve  on  a 
college   faculty   and   continue   research.     He 
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wants  to  be  a  college  teacher  and  feels  that 
a  teacher  must  continue  to  study. 

A    COLLEGE    EDUCATION    FOR    $350 

Rumelhart'8  principal  financial  help  for 
his  undergraduate  education  came  from 
scholarships  and  employment  In  his  church 
student  center,  the  Wesley  Foundation,  where 
he  performed  Janitorial  duties  for  room  rent. 
He  was  one  of  two  students  given  $750  cash 
for  the  1962-63  school  year  from  a  fund 
made  available  by  an  anonymous  donor. 
The  fund,  administered  by  President  I.  D. 
Weeks  makes  possible  two  $750  awards  each 
year  In  hopes  that  they  might  assist  a  worthy 
USD  student  in  becoming  "another  Ernest 
O.  Lawrence."  He  also  received  grants  for 
summer  research,  had  tuition  scholarships 
and  board  Jobs 

RELIGIOUS    ACTIVITY     VALUABLE 

One  of  Rumelhart's  most  valuable  experi- 
ences as  a  university  student  was  being 
associated  with  the  Wesley  Foundation. 
Methodist  student  organization.  He  was 
foundation  president  1  year  and  served  on 
the  board  of  directors  2  years.  The  founda- 
tion work  was  Important  to  him.  he  said. 
In  several  ways,  but  principally  as  an  enrich- 
ment factor  making  possible  what  educators 
call  "education  of  the  whole  person." 
Through  the  Wesley  Foundation.  Rumelhart 
had  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  practical 
aspect  of  public  speaking  while  serving  on 
a  deputation  team.  He  had  preaching  as- 
signments In  the  communities  of  Richland 
and  Elk  Point. 

When  Rumelhart  received  his  USD  degree 
In  August,  It  was  the  end  of  one  phase  of  his 
education  and  the  beginning  of  another.  Be- 
fore matriculating  at  Stanford  In  late  Sep- 
tember he  attended  a  Danforth  fellowship 
conference  In  Michigan  with  other  Danforth 
fellows  from  around  the  country.  While 
his  National  Science  Foundation  fellowship 
at  Stanford  is  his  principal  means  of  sub- 
sistence, he  Is  also  recognized  as  a  Danforth 
fellow  and  a  Woodrow  Wilson  fellow. 

Rumelhart  was  1  of  1,475  college  seniors 
in  the  Nation  to  receive  a  Woodrow  Wilson 
fellowship  and  1  of  104  to  receive  a  Danforth 
Foundation  fellowship.  Purpose  of  both 
awards  Is  to  grant  assistance  to  students  In 
quest  of  a  profession  of  college  teaching. 

NO   COST   TO    RUMELHART    FOR   DOCTORATE 

His  Stipend  at  Stanford  carries  an  award  of 
$1,800  the  first  year,  $2,000  the  second,  and 
$2,200  the  third  and/or  fourth  years  for  doc- 
toral study,  plus  tuition  and  fees  and  travel 
allowance.  The  DanfcM-th  Foundation  also 
promises  additional  financial  aid  If  neces- 
sary and  he  has  received  encouragement  from 
both  foundations  which  has  Inspired  him 
greatly. 

Normally,  a  doctoral  program  takes  3  or  4 
years  of  continuous  study,  but  In  true  Rum^ 
elhart  tradition.  David  wants  to  complete  the 
program  In  two — "If  they'll  permit  me."  His 
3.927  grade  average  (4.000  Is  the  highest 
possible )  as  a  senior  at  USD.  and  his  election 
to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  national  arts  and 
sciences  scholastic  society,  plus  the  convinc- 
ing Rumelhart  philosophy.  Indicate  that  it 
will  come  to  pass. 

Rumelhart's  parents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Everett  Rumelhart.  of  Wessington  Springs. 
His  father  operates  a  Job  printing  establish- 
ment. He  has  a  younger  brother.  Donald, 
who  enrolled  at  USD  last  fall.  He  has  an- 
other brother  In  the  fourth  grade. 

Any  student  can  do  It.  Rumelhart  says. 
If  you  want  to  study  and  take  college  se- 
riously, to  again  quote  Rumelhart.  "any  one 
can  get  a  college  education  relatively  pain- 
lessly financially."     Rumelhart  Is  doing  It. 


Falls  Scholarship  of  $300  for  1963-64,  Dean 
R.  F.  Patterson  announced  today. 

Witt  Is  the  first  to  receive  the  scholar- 
ship which  will  be  made  annually  to  an  out- 
standing senior  In  the  School  of  Business. 
A  good  academic  record  and  the  develop- 
ment of  leadership  qualities  are  the  chief  cri- 
teria In  the  selection. 

Witt  was  on  the  Dean's  honor  list  for  both 
semesters  of  his  Junior  year  and  as  a  fresh- 
man was  elected  to  PI  Mu  Epsllon.  honorary 
mathematics  society.  He  Is  president  of  the 
Business  Student  Association  and  has  held 
offices  In  Delta  Sigma  PI,  professional  busi- 
ness fraternity.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  busi- 
ness school  Investment  club. 

Active  In  all  Intramural  sports,  Witt  has 
also  served  as  chairman  of  the  Intramural 
Sports  Committee.  For  the  i>ast  3  years,  he 
has  served  as  a  counselor  in  a  university 
men's  residence  hall.  After  June  com- 
mencement, Witt  may  go  on  to  graduate 
school  to  prepare  for  a  career  as  a  college 
teacher. 

In  announcing  the  award  Dean  Patterson 
said,  "Robert  Witt  Is  a  fine  example  of  a 
long  line  of  outstanding  seniors  who  have 
been  graduated  from  the  school  of  business. 
He  richly  deserves  this  aWard." 


Tyndall  Senior  Receives  Large  Bank 
Scholarship 
Robert  C.  Witt,  Tyndall  senior  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Dakota,  has  been  awarded 
the   Northwestern    National    Bank   of   Sloux 


SHIPMENT   OF   WHEAT   TO   RUSSIA 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  American  wheat  producer, 
as  is  so  often  the  case,  is  taking  a  beat- 
ing— this  time  because  of  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  act  on  badly  needed  new 
wheat  legislation  and  because  of  the 
longshoremen's  defiance  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  refusing  to 
load  wheat  for  export  to  Russia  unless 
they  can  exact  an  unreasonable  deal  of 
their  own. 

Their  demand  that  50  percent  of  the 
wheat  shipped  to  Russia  be  handled  by 
American  ships  is  just  impossible.  The 
American  merchant  marine  does  not 
have  sufficient  ships.  The  Longshore- 
men's Union  knows  this;  nevertheless,  it 
is  continuing  its  unreasonable  demands. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  refreshing  to  read 
a  very  heart  warming  editorial  appearing 
in  the  Fargo  Forum  published  at  Fargo. 
N.  Dak.,  under  date  of  February  23,  1964. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Fargo  Forum,  Feb.  23,  1964 1 
Administration.    Congress    Are    Permitting 

Dockworkers  To  Kick  Farmers  Around 

North  Dakota  wheat  farmers  should  be 
convinced  by  now  they  are  the  low  men  on 
the  totem  pole  when  they  look  at  what  has 
happened  to  nullify  the  sale  of  some  of  our 
surplus  wheat  to  Russia  In  an  effort  to  get  the 
excess  bushels  down  to  manageable  propor- 
tions. 

Two  unions  of  dockworkers  have  combined 
to  stop  any  further  loading  of  wheat  In 
Russia-bound  ships  because  they  contend 
that  American  vessels  are  not  getting  their 
full  share  of  the  tonnage.  If  the  boycott 
continues.  Russia  will  probably  cancel  the 
whole  deal. 

As  a  direct  result,  more  and  more  criticism 
Is  being  directed  at  the  subsidies  paid  when 
this  grain  was  moved  out  of  storage.  The 
farmers  got  all  the  criticism  because  it  looked 
like  Russia  was  getting  the  benefit  of  the 
subsidy. 

When  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
OK'd  the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia  last  Octo- 
ber, he  specified  that  half  of  the  shipments 


should  be  transported  In  Amerlcan-fiag  ships. 
Because  American  shipping  costs  more  than 
foreign  vessels,  the  Government  had  to  hike 
the  subsidy  paid  on  Durum  wheat  particu- 
larly to  cover  this  excess  shipping  cost. 

When  the  first  big  exporter  to  make  a  deal 
with  Russia.  Continental  Oraln  Co.  of  New 
York,  was  unable  to  secure  enough  American 
ships  to  handle  its  commitments.  It  asked 
the  Maritime  Administration  to  waive  the  re- 
quirement for  50-percent  American  shipping. 

The  company  had  found  enough  American 
ships  to  handle  38  percent  of  Its  sales,  and 
the  Maritime  Administration  agreed  that  it 
could  use  foreign  shipping  for  the  difference 
between  the  38  percent  and  50  percent.  This 
Is  when  the  maritime  unions  balked.  Now 
they  say  no  grain  will  move  on  any  ship. 
American  or  foreign,  until  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration promises  that  there  will  be  a 
50-50  split  of  all  wheat  shipments  to  Russia. 

The  Maritime  Administration,  a  branch  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  has  declared 
that  the  shipping  Is  not  available,  despite  In- 
tensive efforts  over  a  month  or  more  to  find 
the  ships  that  would  carry  the  wheat  to 
Russia  at  the  stipulated  rates. 

Over  a  month  ago.  It  was  rejxjrted  that  the 
Russian  grain  deal  was  producing  a  fantastic 
shipping  situation  and  that  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration was  virtually  forcing  American 
shipowners  who  have  no  desire  to  trade  with 
Russia  to  carry  some  of  the  wheat.  But  the 
American  shipping  Interests,  by  being  unable 
or  unwilling  to  meet  the  conditions  Imposed 
on  the  Russian  trade,  forced  the  Maritime 
Administration  to  declare  American  shipping 
unavailable  and  brought  about  the  present 
crisis  under  which  organized  labor  may  block 
big  export  sales  by  American  agriculture 
which  would  help  level  off  Its  surplus 
problems. 

The  unchallenged  ability  of  the  imlons  to 
block  movement  of  wheat  to  Russia  is  truly 
alarming.  There  have  been  shipping  strikes 
before,  but  they  have  had  little  direct  effect 
on  North  Dakota. 

Now  the  maritime  unions  call  a  boycott, 
and  North  Dakota  farmers  see  the  sale  of 
their  wheat  on  the  world  market  chopped 
off.  This  Is  critical,  because  unless  the 
United  States  can  sell  wheat  In  the  world 
market,  the  wheat  harvest  will  soon  be  cut 
in  half,  or  worse. 

While  the  U.S.  Government  tries  to  end  the 
embarrassing  boycott,  Canada's  Wheat  Board 
chairman,  William  C.  McNamara,  Is  toiu'lng 
the  Soviet  Union  loking  for  a  sequel  to  Can- 
ada's $500  million  grain  sale  to  Russia  last 
fall. 

There  is  a  widely-held  viewpoint  that  Rus- 
sia's farm  shortages  won't  he  solved  for  sev- 
eral years.  There  Is  thus  growing  competi- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
to  ease  their  respective  balance-of-payments 
and  surplus  wheat  problems. 

Canada  has  given  growers  what  amounts  to 
carte  blanche  to  grow  as  much  wheat  as 
they  want. 

The  Wheat  Board  must  follow  up  with 
sales  contracts. 

So  far  Canada  has  had  little  trouble  In 
meeting  its  shipping  schedule  for  the  big 
Russian  contract.  In  case  anyone  wonders 
who  will  supply  Russia  If  the  longshoremen's 
boycott  ties  up  U.S.  wheat.  Just  take  a  look 
at  our  northern  neighbor.  The  boycott  Is 
Inexcusable. 

The  dockworkers  have  made  It  clear  that 
they  will  load  no  wheat  for  Russia  except  on 
their  owa  terms — half  of  every  sale  by  each 
American  export  firm  must  go  In  American 
bottoms,  or  all  sales  will  be  blocked. 

If  the  American  farmer  ever  tried  anything 
so  drastic,  he  would  be  chastised  throughout 
the  Nation  as  a  virtual  traitor.  But  there  Is 
no  way  the  farmers  can  act  completely  In 
unison.  In  this  Instance,  they  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  maritime  unions  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 
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The  unions  don't  care  whether  they  load 
wheat  or  something  else,  because  there  Is 
plenty  of  work  for  them  handling  other 
goods.  But  the  American  farmer  has  only 
one  big  customer  for  Its  wheat  right  now. 
and  that  Is  Russia.  With  the  Senate  getting 
to  the  point  where  It  may  not  be  able  to  pass 
a  new  wheat  bill  to  cover  the  1964  crop — be- 
fore It  gets  Into  lU  civil  rights  wrangle— the 
only  real  help  In  sight  for  the  wheat  farmer  Is 
the  possibility  that  the  surplus  on  hand  will 
be  cut  considerably  by  the  Russian  purchases. 

If  the  blockade  stops  the  sale.  If  there  Is 
no  new  wheat  bill,  then  the  exlsUng  surplus 
will  drive  the  market  price  down  to  the 
expected  support  price  of  tl  35  per  bushel 

The  administration  and  the  Congress  had 
better  wake  up  to  the  critical  situation  they 
are  permitting  to  develop  as  they  continue 
to  kick  the  fanner  around. 


URBAN  RENEWAL  IN  ST  LOUIS 
Mr  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, Hon.  Raymond  R.  Tucker,  mayor 
of  St  Louis,  spoke  last  night  at  the  an- 
nual banquet  of  the  National  Housing 
Conference  here  In  Washington. 

Mayor  Tucker  is  exceptionally  well 
quahfled  to  speak  on  community  devel- 
opment. Today,  as  president  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  he  testified  before 
the  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

As  President  Johnson  pointed  out  in 
his  recent  trip  to  Missouri.  St.  Louis  has 
made  outsUndlng  achievements  in  the 
field  of  urban  renewal.  St  Loulsans 
know  that  much  of  this  progress  has 
been  because  of  Mayor  Tuckers  wise  and 
determined  efforts  to  realize  an  effective 
community  development  program. 

In  celebrating  the  200th  anniversary 
of  its  founding.  St.  Louis  is  reflecting 
this  year  on  Its  colorful  and  historic  past. 
But  It  has  looked  to  the  future  also,  with 
modem  planning  to  give  its  citizens  ade- 
quate housing. 

In  view  of  its  many  valuable  Iruights  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mayor 
Tuckers  speech.  "Thoughts  on  Commu- 
nity Development."  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

Thoughts  on  CoMMUNrrT  DevB-opmknt 
(Address  by  Raymond  R  Tucker,  mayor  of 
St.  Louis,  president.  United  States  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  annual  banquet.  Na- 
tional Housing  Conference.  Washington. 
DC.  Feb  24.  1964) 

Mr  Robblns.  Mr.  Keith,  distinguished 
Members  of  Congress,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
there  are  many  reasons  for  my  pleasure  at 
being  your  speaker  this  evening 

I  am  certainly  flattered  that  I  have  been 
asked  to  talk  about  housing  to  a  group  whose 
members  and  guests  constitute  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  vanguard  of  the  flghters  for 
good  housing  for  over  30  years 

Whether  you  are  public  officials  or  private 
citizens  Interested  In  housing,  you  possess 
the  highest  degree  of  energy,  dedication,  and 
ability  in  the  continuing  effort  to  provide 
decent  homes  for  all  Americans  And  as  I 
consider  the  dedication  of  public  officials  to 
the  cause  of  good  housing  there  comes  Im- 
mediately to  my  mind  the  distinguished  Con- 
gressman fron\  Alabama,  the  Honorable  Al- 
bert Rains  Congressman  Rains,  your  fel- 
low friends  of  housing  devoutly  wish  that 
you  would  change  your  mind  and  again  stand 
for  election  to  the  Congress  You  are  too 
valuable  a  friend  for  us  to  loae 


When  I  was  asked  to  supply  a  Utle  for 
my  speech  this  evening,  I  said  It  would  be 
■Thoughts  on  Community  Development  " 

I  thought  I  was  giving  myself  a  broad 
enough  umbrella  to  cover  virtually  anything 
I  might  say  I  suspect  the  technique  Is 
familiar  to  some  of  you. 

I  do  not  want  to  Imply,  however,  that  I 
am  going  to  give  a  complete  analysis  of  the 
whole  broad  field  of  housing  and  community 
development. 

I  do  however,  want  to  share  with  you  some 
comments  which  appear  to  me  to  be  appro- 
priate  at   this  stage  of  our   housing  efforts 

After  15  years  of  urban  renewal  we  have 
made  progress  Indeed,  we  can  be  proud  of 
our  accompUshmenU.  but  we  are  tar  from 
winning  the  war 

We  have  demolished  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  slum  dwellings,  but  we  sUll  have 
many,  many  more  to  clear. 

We  have  150,000  new  dwelling  unlU  ooon- 
pleted  or  under  develo^)ment  on  urban  re- 
newal sites,  but  we  have  only  begun  to  meet 

the  need. 

We  have  relocated  nearly  300.000  families, 
individuals  and  businesses,  but  we  still  have 
not  discovered  how  to  make  the  process  paln- 
leas.  Relocation  techniques  are  constantly 
improving  based  upon  past  experience  and 
we  must  continue  to  be  open  to  all  thought- 
ful suggestions  for  improvement 

Finally,  we  have  been  endlessly  talking 
about  having  to  make  better  use  of  older 
housing— we  still  havent  come  up  with  the 
final  answers  as  to  how  yo«  can  promote  a 
good  effective  and  economical  rehablllUtlon 
conservation  program  which  will  make  our 
older  urban  neighborhoods  more  attractive 
areas  In  which  to  live 

Since  1949,  we  have  learned  a  great  deal 
about  the  mechanics — the  techniques  of  re- 
newal We  know  how  to  acquire  and  to  clear 
land— we  are  used  to  dealing  with  private 
developers,  and  we  are  developing  greater  ap- 
prectaUon  for  the  final  points  of  architecture. 
We  ar«.  In  short,  rather  expert  In  the  purely 
physical  and  developmental  aspects  of  urban 
renewal,  and  we  tend  to  be  preoccupied  with 
the  physical  qtiallty  o<  our  proJecU  above 
all  else. 

This  concern  Is  deserved  because  we  are 
obligated  to  put  back  on  cleared  land  attrac- 
tive as  well  as  utilitarian  structures.  The 
final  product  of  redevelopment  should  be 
something  we  can  all  be  proud  o*,  some- 
thing of  enduring  value,  and  something  of 
beauty. 

This  concern  with  the  physical  develop- 
menUl  aspects  has  led  some  to  believe  that 
we  are  not  as  concerned  with  the  human 
implications  In  the  program  as  we  should 
be  We  have  been  accused  of  being  heart- 
less in  our  relocation  efforts  with  families, 
cold  and  Indifferent  to  the  economic  difficul- 
ties small  business  displacement  has  some- 
times caused 

We  have  been  accused  of  moving  slums 
around,  of  creating  new  slums  through  our 
redevelopment  efforts. 

We  have  been  told  that  our  redevelopment 
efforts  to  date  have  been  for  the  rich  and  not 
for  the  poor  or  for  the  middle  Income. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  only  mi- 
nority groupw  live  In  urban  renewal  areas  and 
that  the  choice  is  deliberate  since  they  can't 
fight  back,  and  the  disadvantaged  are  easier 
to  push  around 

Much  of  the  currency  that  these  accusa- 
tions have  enjoyed  has  been  due  to  our  In- 
ability to  communicate  with  our  own  citi- 
zens as  much  as  anything  else 

We  have  not  always  done  a  good  Job  of 
expounding  the  merits  of  the  program 

In  my  opinion,  urban  renewal  is  good  for 
us — we  are  for  It  In  St.  Louis  Just  as  the 
people  of  some  700  other  cities  in  the  United 
States  are  for  It. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  am  for  urban  renewal 
Is  because  over  the  long  term  the  program 
win  do  more  good  for  more  people  and  will 


have  greater  effect  on  improving  urban  life 
than  any  other  program  I  can  think  of. 

In  lt«  concentrated  attack  on  slunw.  urban 
renewal  did  more  to  expose  the  ugliness  and 
squalor  of  the  poverty  stricken  among  us 
than  any  other  program. 

Urban  renewal  did  not  cause  problems 
anywhere  near  so  much  as  it  exposed  human 
problems  and  Is  continuing  to  expose  these 
unhappy   elements   In    American   life. 

The  exposure  of  the  deplorable  housing  of 
the  urban  slum  made  the  public  generally 
more  aware  of  the  need  to  provide  adequate 
housing  for  the  forgotten  fifth  of  our  popu- 
lation. And  I  believe  this  attention  has 
been  In  a  large  part  responsible  for  spark- 
ing some  significant  efforts  to  meet  the  needs 
of  this  group. 

No  one  of  us  would  argue  that  housing 
alone,  even  In  the  best  of  neighborhoods.  Is 
the  total  solution  to  the  quest  for  the  good 
life.  But  decent,  healthful  housing  In  attrac- 
tive neighborhoods,  with  adequate  schools, 
plays  an  ImporUnt  role  In  making  It  possible 
for  the  poor  to  break  out  of  the  poverty  cycle. 
To  be  sure,  good  housing  alone  can't  do 
the  Job.  Unquestionably,  however,  family 
life  Is  made  a  good  deal  more  attractive 
when  one  doesn't  have  to  suffer  from  the 
physical  dlscomforU  which  are  common- 
place in  the  slum 

Urban    renewal    has    starkly    exposed    the 
shame  of  the  slum-  the  Indignities  man  must 
suffer  If  he  Is  poor;   and  urban  renewal  was 
the  first  Government  program,  at  any  level 
of   government,   which   said    If   you    take   a 
family  out  of  the  slum  through  a  publicly 
sponsored  clearance   program,  you  must.   If 
possible,  relocate  him  In  standard  housing. 
Other  governmental    programs  which   in- 
volve   displacement    now    are    beginning    to 
recognise  the  obligation  to  make  sxu-e  that 
adequate   relocation    practices  are   followed. 
Relocation    has    brought    home    to    many 
city  officials  the  need  to  do  more  than  just 
find  new   housing  for  the  displaced. 

All  manner  of  social  and  human  problems 
have  been  uncovered  by  the  relocation  proc- 
ess. And  It  Is  Incumbent  on  the  local  public 
agency  to  see  that  every  available  resource 
of  the  community  Is  brought  to  bear  to  help 
the  family  or  Individual  Involved  meet  the 
problem  and  solve  It. 

For  many  famUles  this  change  to  Im- 
proved surroundings  Is  sufficient  for  them 
to  function  at  a  satisfactory  standard,  but 
It  does  not  get  to  the  heart  of  the  problem 
of  the  low-Income  families  and  the  so-called 
culturally  deprived  Individual  or  family. 

Much  more  effective  and  Intensive  efforts 
must  be  made  In  the  direction  of  human 
renewal  If  we  are  to  successfully  attack  the 
fundamental  problem  and  to  carry  out  the 
spirit  of  the  President's  "war  on  poverty." 

The  basis  for  this  position  Is  hard  facts. 
We  know,  for  example,  that  a  dlspropor- 
tlonally  large  segment  of  our  population  Is 
poorly  educated— In  truth  many  are  vir- 
tually Illiterate.  We  know  that  a  large  pro- 
portion, particularly  of  our  low-Income  fam- 
ilies, have  no  male  head  of  the  household. 

We  know  that  an  alarming  number  of  per- 
sons have  no  Job  skills  amenable  to  current 
employment  demandb.  As  a  result  the  In- 
come levels  of  these  families  as  well  as  of 
many  aged  and  disabled  persons  are  far  below 
the   minimal   subsistence   levels. 

Low  rent  public  housing  can  meet  the 
housing  needs  of  such  families  but  until 
these  basic  limitations  are  effecUvely  dealt 
with  the  problem  can  only  grow  in  magni- 
tude and  Intensity.  Essentially  the  same 
facts  of  life  hold  true  whether  we  are  talk- 
ing about  low  rent  housing,  urban  renewal 
sites,  or  other  geographic  areas  of  economic 
depression. 

We  in  St.  Louis  In  cooperation  with  a  wide 
variety  of  public  and  private  agencies  are 
making  a  strong  concerted  effort  to  attack 
these  problems  at  their  roots.  Our  land 
clearance  and  housing   authorities  have  on 
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their  staff  persons  specifically  trained  to 
serve  as  liaison  persons  between  individual 
families  and  community  agencies. 

Public  agencies  at  the  National,  State,  and 
local  level  have  been  actively  participating 
In  this  broad  progfram.  Universities  have 
been  Involved  on  a  consultant  and  research 
basis  In  order  to  give  sound  guidance  to 
active  programs.  The  city  of  St.  Louis  has 
created  a  new  division  of  community  serv- 
ices within  Its  Department  of  Welfare  in 
order  to  expedite  and  coordinate  our  con- 
certed efforts  toward  the  rehabilitation  of 
individual  families.  And  we  hope  to  be 
expanding  our  efforts  soon. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  go  Into  ex- 
tensive detail  about  the  multlfaceted  ap- 
proach of  our  human  redevelopment  pro- 
gram. The  significant  fact,  however.  Is  that 
It  Is  Imperative  that  we  keep  foremost  in  our 
minds  the  concept  that  the  programs  we  are 
carrying  out,  as  much  as  they  deal  with  blue- 
prints and  buildings,  with  budgets  and  bal- 
ances, are  still  people  oriented — and  we  can- 
not afford  to  forget  it. 

More  than  anything  else,  urban  renewal 
has  dramatized  our  Inability  to  provide  de- 
cent housing  for  our  low-income  and  middle- 
income  families. 

The  search  for  needed  relocation  housing — 
which  must  be  available  to  enable  renewal 
to  continue — has  exposed  the  two  fundamen- 
tal weaknesses  of  our  housing  resources.  (1) 
our  apparent  inability  to  come  up  with  a 
viable  program  of  new  housing  for  low-  and 
middle-Income  groups;  and  (2)  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  oiu-  failure  to  come  up 
with  the  means  to  carry  out  a  continuing 
large-scale  program  of  rehabilitation  of  our 
old  housing. 

It  is  time  we  took  the  Initiative  on  both 
these  problems.  It  is  time  we  tried  new 
methods,  new  approaches.  It  Is  time  to  make 
a  decision  to  solve  the  problem  with  action 
and  not  talk. 

To  that  end  the  VS.  Conference  of  Mayors 
has  agreed  to  support  this  year  legislation 
which  would  fM-ovlde  a  demonstration  mid- 
dle-income housing  program  for  the  con- 
struction of  10,000  units. 

The  suggested  program  follows  suggestions 
made  by  Dr.  Wheaton  and  Involves  charging 
a  variable  Interest  rate  which  Is  set  according 
to  the  family's  Income.  We  have  talked 
about  this  approach  for  many  years.  We 
think  it  Is  time  to  actually  test  the  feasi- 
bility of  this  approach. 

In  this  same  area,  further  liberalization  of 
221(d) 3  is  In  order.  Other  approaches  need 
to  be  explored,  but  we  should  try  them.  We 
should  not  be  afraid  to  experiment,  to  test, 
to  exhaust  all  possible  approaches  to  solving 
this  particular  important  problem. 

In  addition,  we  should  tackle  rehabilitation 
in  exactly  the  same  spirit.  We  should  try 
all  possible  avenues. 

Since  1964,  after  an  exhaustive  housing 
survey,  the  city  of  St.  Louis  has  completed  or 
Is  In  the  process  of  rehabilitating  14  neigh- 
borhood areas  consisting  of  2.200  acres  desig- 
nated by  the  city  plan  commission.  The 
program  is  operated  in  areas  where  bousing 
Is  generally  better  than  a  slum  area,  but 
showing  definite  signs  of  blight. 

This  iinlque  program — without  Federal  as- 
sistance— complements  our  Federal -local  ur- 
ban renewal  program. 

Under  our  rehabilitation  program  13.700 
premises  consisting  of  34.400  dwelling  units 
have  been  brought  up  to  standards  estab- 
lished by  our  housing  ordinance,  which  was 
strengthened  early  last  year.  As  a  result 
of  this  code  enforcement  program,  56,400 
housing  violations  have  been  abated  through 
an  orderly  house-to-house  Inspection  pro- 
gram. We  estimate  that  the  citizens  of  St. 
Louis  have  spent  $7,200,000  of  their  own 
money  to  bring  their  properties  up  to  stand- 
ard. 

We  attribute  much  of  the  success  of  the 
St.  Louis  program  to  the  public  Improvement 


features  which,  we  believe,  motivate  the 
homeowner  to  spend  money  on  his  property. 
Under  our  program,  the  city  spends  approxi- 
mately $500,000  per  neighborhood  on  public 
Improvements  simultaneously  with  the  code 
enforcement  program  because  we  recognize 
that  public  facilities,  such  as  parks,  streets, 
street  lighting,  and  other  neighborhood  fa- 
cilities, have  deteriorated  over  the  years  as 
have  our  older  residences.  Thus  far,  the 
city  has  spent  about  $3  million  In  public 
funds  to  Improve  the  neighborhood  environ- 
ment. 

However,  new  techniques  of  financing  for 
the  property  owner  are  needed  for  the  fullest 
success  of  this  type  of  program. 

The  conference  of  mayors  Is  actively  sup- 
porting legislation  which  would  open  221  re- 
habilitation to  the  entire  city  where  the  city 
has  an  approved,  workable  program. 

We  also  would  like  to  have  the  local  pub- 
lic agencies  be  able  to  do  rehab  without  limit 
on  all  projects.  We're  even  ready  and  willing 
to  let  the  LPA  undertake  rehab  work  with 
their  own  work  forces.  We  want  the  local 
agencies  to  have  as  free  a  rein  as  possible  to 
try  to  make  rehabilitation  work. 

The  conference  also  favors  having  housing 
enforcement  costs  associated  with  urban  re- 
newal projects  made  eligible  as  part  of  proj- 
ect costs. 

This  would  go  far  in  bringing  the  man- 
power necessary  to  promote  and  sustain  re- 
habilitation programs  Into  our  project  areas. 
We  believe  the  sustained  effort  which  can  be 
provided  through  systematic  enforcement  and 
help  will  go  a  long  way  toward  developing  a 
viable  rehabilitation  program. 

These  are  In  many  respects  critical  times 
for  the  cities  and  for  the  urban  renewal  and 
public  housing  programs. 

Despite  our  successes,  we  are  far  from 
having  It  made. 

We  continue  to  labor  under  heavy  fire  and 
unfortunately  few  of  our  critics  can  be  cate- 
gorized as  being  constructive. 

We  must  do  a  better  job  of  seUlng  our 
programs — our  goals  and  objectives.  We 
must  stop  telling  each  other  what  we  want 
to  hear — about  how  good  we  are  and  how 
lofty  are  our  aln^s. 

We  must  continue  the  battle  to  eliminate 
blight  and  to  halt  its  spread. 

Recognizing  that  housing  is  not  the  en- 
tire answer  to  social  welfare,  we  must  de- 
vote new  emphasis  to  human  renewal. 

However,  we  must  fully  understand  that 
the  redevelopment  of  our  cities  is  a  central 
element  among  the  efforts  to  Improve  the 
level  of  the  economy  and  to  reduce  poverty. 
Indeed,  properly  drawn  programs  of  urban 
renewal  should  develop  balanced  communi- 
ties In  which  attention  is  given  to  commercial 
and  industrial  regeneration  as  well  as  to 
purely  residential   area«. 

The  balanced  community  approach  would 
help  create  Jobs  for  those  whom  we  are  hous- 
ing. Such  an  approach  will  further  rec- 
ognize the  Interrelationship  which  must  exist 
between  purely  physlcfil  renewal  and  human 
renewal. 

Perhaps  the  ultimate  climate  of  success  for 
our  community  development  programs  will  be 
provided  as  the  public  recognizes  that  prop- 
erly planned  urban  renewal  Is  a  major  weap- 
on In  the  war  against  poverty. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PHYSICAL 
FITNESS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, our  Government  recently  gained 
the  services  of  a  famous  Missourian 
when  President  Johnson  named  Stanley 
Frank  Muslal  as  special  consultant  to 
the  President  in  the  Nation's  physical 
fitness  program. 

Mr.  Musial's  fame  as  a  baseball  player 
is  too  great  to  need  any  more  description 


today.  The  more  than  50  National 
League  or  major  league  records  that  he 
holds  assurf  him  of  recognition  where- 
ever  our  national  pastime  is  enjoyed. 
My  State  is  justly  proud  that  one  of  its 
best  known  citizens  is  to  be  a  part  of  the 
President's  program. 

Since  its  beginning  in  1956  this  pro- 
gram has  had  notable  success  in  calling 
attention  to  the  lack  of  fitness  among 
Americans  and  in  initiating  measures  to 
remedy  this  lack.  Programs  designed  to 
improve  the  physical  condition  of  our 
young  people  are  being  instituted  and 
increasingly  emphasized  in  schools  across 
the  country.  More  than  nine-tenths  of 
our  public  secondary  schools  are  now 
administering  fitness  tests.  Physical 
achievement  tests  given  In  public  schools 
in  the  1962-63  school  year  showed  a  two- 
fold increase  in  passing  scores  over  sim- 
ilar tests  a  year  earlier.  Corresponding 
trends  at  the  college  level  indicate  that 
our  yoimg  people  engaged  in  higher  edu- 
cation are  also  more  fit  than  college  stu- 
dents of  a  few  years  ago. 

Grovernment  action  at  the  State  level 
in  response  to  the  President's  program 
has  been  considerable.  Thirty-two 
States  now  have  fitness  councils  or  com- 
missions and  a  larger  number  have  a  di- 
rector in  the  department  of  education 
responsible  for  development  of  school 
physical  education  programs.  Special 
directives  urging  schools  to  improve  their 
fitness  programs  have  been  issued  by  30 
Governors. 

The  characteristic  American  talent  for 
constructive  self-criticism  has  shown  It- 
self again  as  we  have  acted  to  correct  a 
falling  in  ourselves. 

With  the  appointment  of  Its  new  con- 
sultant we  may  certainly  expect  the  Pres- 
ident's program  to  meet  with  renewed 
success.  In  his  22  years  with  the  St. 
Louis  Cardinals  Stan  Musial  has  estab- 
lished a  reputation  for  the  finest  qual- 
ities of  good  sportsmanship.  An  out- 
standing athlete  on  the  playing  field,  he 
has  also  been  outstanding  as  a  citizen  of 
his  State  and  city.  Mr.  Muslal  has  been 
exceptionally  cooperative  in  lending  his 
support  to  worthy  causes  in  his  com- 
munity. Through  activities  as  a  civic 
leader  and  especially  his  work  with  the 
city's  youngsters  he  has  made  Invaluable 
contributions  to  the  St.  Louis  community. 

The  fine  qualities  of  character  that 
Mr.  Musial  has  shown  throughout  his 
career  should  be  esjjecially  valuable  in 
his  new  capacity  as  special  consultant  in 
the  President's  program.  Our  Govern- 
ment is  fortunate  to  have  the  services  of 
a  man  of  his  abilities. 

I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  all  Mls- 

sourians   when  I   express  my  warmest 

.congratulations  to  Stan  Muslal  on  his 

appointment    as    special    consultant   to 

the  President  on  physical  fitness. 


SARGENT  SHRIVER  TO  DIRECT 
UNCONDITIONAL  WAR  AGAINST 
POVERTY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  no  idea 
has  so  enthusiastically  caught  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  American  public  or  has  so 
well  been  translated  Into  reality  as  that 
of  the  Peace  Corps.    The  success  of  that 
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venture  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  efforts 
of  Its  Duector.  R.  Sargent  Shriver. 

Now  the  President  has  given  Sargent 
Shriver  a  new  job— that  of  organizing  the 
unconditional  war  against  poverty.  Jxist 
what  talents  he  will  bring  to  that  job  and 
the  parallels  that  can  be  drawn  from  his 
Peace  Corps  experience  are  set  forth  in 
an  excellent  story  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  February  22. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  written  by  Eve  Ed- 
strom.  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
'was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

WAsn  Ends   Wrm   Hast*— SHMvra   Thwves 
Amid  a  Chaos  or  CBEATivrrT 
(By  Bve  Edstrom) 
In    six    jammed    offices    just    off    Parragut 
Square,  they  say  It  Is  just  like  the    'good  old 
days'— not   enough  telephones,    typewriters, 
desks,  or  secretaries  but  brainpower  Is  bust- 
ing out  all  over 

The  "good  old  days"  were  just  3  years 
ago  when  R  Sargent  Shriver  created  the 
Peace  Corps.  And  now  In  similar  elbow-to- 
elbow  space  at  806  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  . 
Shriver  Is  masterminding  the  Nation's  cru- 
sade against  poverty 

To  skeptics  who  view  President  Johnson's 
"unconditional  war  against  poverty"  as 
nothing  more  than  a  catchy  campaign  year 
phrase  which  wont  be  translated  Into  mean- 
ingful action.  Shriver  U  quick  to  recall  how 
the  Peace  Corps  was  born. 

"Look  up  President  Kennedy's  San  Fran- 
cisco speech."  he  says.  "The  Peace  Corps  first 
was  mentioned  then  in  just  a  few  sentences  " 
That  happened  just  before  Shrlvers 
brother-in-law.  the  late  John  P  Kennedy, 
was  elected  President  In  November  1960  Yet 
a  couple  of  months  later.  Shriver.  operating 
In  the  same  shoeatrtng  way  that  he  Is  operat- 
ing now.  had  the  Peace  Corps  off  and  run- 
ning 

What  was  berated  then  aa  the  "Kiddle 
Corps"  turned  Into  the  stunning  success  of 
the  Kennedy  administration,  earned  this  Na- 
tion a  global  reputation  for  goodwill,  and 
continues  to  be  the  darling  of  even  the  most 
conservative  Members  of  Congress. 

And  now  the  penal  mists  are  at  It  again. 
They  state  the  war  on  poverty  will  be  hardly 
more  than  a  sklrmlah.  that  at  best  It  will  be 
a  band-aid  program. 

But  even  the  harshest  critics  admit  that 
If  one  man  can  achieve  Shrlver's  stated 
goal — a  "practical,  manageable,  understand- 
able" way  to  effectively  attack  poverty — that 
man  Is  Shriver. 

This  Is  not  because  the  Kennedy  magic  has 
worn  off  on  Shriver.  Shriver  has  a  magic  of 
his  own. 

"He  makes  you  forget  to  go  to  sleep."  says 
Maryann  Orlando  who.  as  Shrlver's  secre- 
tary for  16  years,  has  become  used  to  a  round- 
the-clock  schedule. 

"Its  not  just  that  you  want  to  work  hard 
for  Shriver."  said  Krlc  Tolmach.  the  anti- 
poverty  Information  chief  who  Is  on  loan 
from  the  Labor  Department. 

"He's  magnetic — he  attracts  the  best 
brains  and  then  extracts  the  best  from 
them  ' 

Around  the  conference  table.  Shriver  does 
more  than  pick  brains.  He  Is  the  one  who 
usually  asks  the  key  question — taking  think- 
ing from  one  step  to  the  next,  sifting  think- 
ing from  tried,  true,  but  also  tired  solutions 
toward  new  approaches. 

The  ability  of  the  6-foot.  175-pound  Shri- 
ver to  give  directions  Is  felt  every  time  he 
strides  Into  the  offices  of  his  borrowed  staff. 
And   he    does   this   often — seeking   out  staff 
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members  rather   than   summoning   them   to 

him 

At  first  blush,  Shrlvers  antlpoverty  shop 
appears  to  be  a  Tower  of  Babel  But  a  visi- 
tor actually  can  see  progress  being  welded 
out  of  seeming  chaos 

For  example,  the  clatter  from  the  tjrpe- 
wTlter  in  the  center  of  one  cluttered  office 
may  be  coming  from  Michael  Harrington,  au- 
thor of  "The  Other  America:  Poverty  In 
the  United  States.  "  and  one  of  Shrlver's 
bralnstormers.  With  briefcase  on  his  lap. 
Harrington  Is  turning  out  excellent  prose  In 
space  which  can  accommodate  only  a  type- 
writer  table  and  chair. 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  same  room— and 
because  Harrington  Is  using  the  chair- Com- 
merces  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs. Richard  H  Holton,  must  stand  as  he 
dictates  a  detailed  memorandum  to  a  secre- 
tary  borrowed  from  across   the  hall. 

Shrlvers  top  lieutenants  In  the  anti-pov- 
erty crusade  are  Adam  YarmoUnsky.  special 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Labor  Daniel  "Pat"  Moynl- 
han:  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
James  L  Sundqulst,  and  Prank  Manklewlcz. 
Peace   Corps  representative  for  Peru 

Shriver  also  ranged  far  from  Govern- 
ment seeking  practical  Ideas  One  might 
wonder,  for  example,  why  Shriver  has  dis- 
cussed poverty  with  such  well-heeled  citizens 
as  Daniel  Petrle  of  Avis  Rent-a-Car  or 
Charles  B  (Tex)  Thornton  of  the  Litton  In- 
dustries or  C  Vergil  Martin  of  Carson.  Plrle. 
&  Scott  Co 
"They  have  good  judgment."  says  Shriver 
The  list  of  people  who  have  huddled  with 
Shriver  Is  a  never-ending  one.  Governors, 
mayors,  leaders  In  the  civil  rights,  labor, 
health,  education,  and  welfare  fields  all  have 
found  a  ready  listener  In  Shriver. 

In  addition.  Shriver  Is  making  the  dally 
rounds  of  Cabinet  and  Capitol  Hill  officials. 
He  is  a  master  at  personally  carrying  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress. 

When  the  bill  establishing  the  Peace  Corps 
appeared  to  be  foundering  In  1961.  Shriver 
used  personal  diplomacy  to  sell  the  Idea. 
He  canvassed  Capitol  Hill  like  a  precinct 
worker.  Initiated  a  series  of  breakfasts  with 
small  groups  of  Congressmen,  then  visited 
their  offices. 

A  similar  sustained  Shriver  blitz  In  behalf 
of  the  antlpoverty  program  can  be  expected. 
And  Shriver,  as  the  special  Presidential  as- 
sistant In  charge  of  the  poverty  war.  Insists 
that  he  can  do  that  full-time  job  without 
neglecting  his  other  full-time  job  as  Director 
of  the  Peace  Corps. 

He  notes  that  the  Peace  Corps  has 
"matured,"  that  he  has  a  number  of  able 
men  on  his  staff,  and  that  applications  for 
the  Peace  Corps  are  at  an  alltlme  high 

Shriver  continues  to  whip  up  Interest  In 
the  Peace  Corps  by  making  numerous 
speeches  on  college  campuses  and  continues 
to  Interview  potential  Peace  Corps  men. 

"It  just  means  that  I  work  a  full  7-day 
week  Instead  of  a  partial  one  and  that  the 
workday  stretches  until  10  p.m.  Instead  of 
8  p.m  ,"  he  said.  "You  can  always  find  an 
hour  or  two  more." 

Shriver  can  find  the  hours  because.  In  the 
words  of  a  longtime  friend,  "Sarge  just 
doesn't  need  sleep." 

If  he  does  sleep,  he  can  do  so  In  the  most 
unlikely  places.  For  example,  he  managed 
to  sleep  In  a  noisy  helicopter  over  Israel  dur- 
ing his  January  trip  to  the  Middle  East 
where  he  visited  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  car- 
ried personal  messages  from  President  John- 
son to  heads  of  state  and  delivered  a  Presi- 
dential letter  to  Pope  Paul  VI  In  the  Holy 
Land. 

It  was  when  Shriver  returned  from  that 
trip  that  President  Johnson  gave  him  the 
double-barreled  job  of  running  the  Peace 
Corps  and  fighting  the  j)overty  war. 


That  was  Saturday,  February  1.  On  Sun- 
day, February  2,  Shriver  asked  a  number  of 
brain  trusters  to  his  home  near  RockvUle. 
Md  He  began  a  series  of  discussions  on 
poverty  which  went  well  past  the  dinner  hour 
and  have  continued  ever  since 

Quite  apart  from  the  Immediate  task  of 
drafting  an  antlpoverty  program,  these  dis- 
cussions have  been  considered  of  value  be- 
cause they  have  churned  up  many  Ideas 
which  have  lain  dormant  In  Government 
offices. 

"It  will  be  Interesting  to  note  how  many 
new  programs  Included  in  fiscal  1966  budgets 
win  have  had  their  genesis  In  these  poverty 
discussions,"  one  of  Shrlvers  aids  said 

During  the  last  few  weeks,  Shriver  also  has 
sandwiched  in  a  trip  to  New  York  to  oversee 
the  awards  dinner  of  the  Joseph  P.  Kennedy, 
Jr..  Foundation  of  which  he  Is  executive  di- 
rector, and  a  trip  to  Missouri  and  Illinois  to 
stump  for  the  Peace  Corps. 

On  Monday,  he  did  cancel  a  trip  to  Chi- 
cago for  the  excellent  reason  that  his  fourth 
child  and  third  son  was  born  to  Eunice  Ken- 
nedy Shriver  at  Georgetown  Hospital 

•I  would  rather  be  speechless  In  Washing- 
ton than  m  Chicago. "  he  wired  his  hosts. 

Chicago  was  certain  to  understand.  It 
was  there  that  Shriver  began  to  earn  his 
reputation  as  a  man  who  gets  things  done. 
From  1948  until  he  joined  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, he  was  assistant  general  man- 
ager of  the  Chicago  Merchandise  Mart— the 
largest  commercial  building  In  the  world- 
was  the  youngest  school  board  president  of 
any  of  the  major  cities  of  the  United  States, 
and  was  frequently  mentioned  as  a  possible 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Illinois  Gov- 
ernorship 

And  now  Shriver  Is  being  mentioned  as  a 
possible  1964  vlce-presldentlal  candidate. 

Shriver  admits  he  has  a  tough  job.  While 
the  Peace  Corps  was  a  dream  which  became 
a  reality,  he  views  the  war  on  poverty  as  a 
"nightmare — both  for  the  35  million  Ameri- 
cans who  live  In  poverty  and  for  those  who 
seek  the  means  to  eradicate  poverty." 

But  Shriver  is  not  a  fellow  who  likes  easy 
tasks.  That  Is  obvious  to  a  first- time  visitor 
to  his  office.  Outside  his  office  door  Is  the 
message:  "Bring  me  only  bad  news.  Good 
news  weakens  me." 

Inside  the  door  are  these  messages: 

"There  Is  no  place  on  this  club  for  good 

losers"  and  "Nice  guys  don't  win  ball  games." 

If  the  Shriver  magic  continues  to  work. 

It's  possible  he  may   be   the  nice  guy  who 

does  win  the  ball  game. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THEODORE  C. 
SORENSEN 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  end 
of  this  month  marks  what  I  sincerely 
hope  will  be  only  a  temporary  inter- 
ruption in  the  public  service  career  of 
one  of  this  Nations  keenest  and  most 
productive  minds.  I  refer  to  the  deci- 
sion of  Theodore  C.  Sorensen  to  leave 
the  White  House  staff  in  order  to  write 
a  book  about  the  late  John  P.  Kennedy. 
No  one  can  object  to  this  decision;  we 
can  only  wish  Mr.  Sorensen  well  and 
look  with  anticipation  toward  the  publi- 
cation of  that  book. 

Mr.  President.  Theodore  Sorensen  has 
combined  service  to  a  man  and  service 
to  a  country  in  the  highest  tradition  of 
of  both.  On  Sunday.  February  23,  the 
Washington  Post  published  an  excellent 
article,  written  by  Carroll  Kilpatrick. 
about  Theodore  Sorensen  and  his  rela- 
tionship with  President  Kennedy.    I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Poet.  Feb.  23,  1964) 
More  Than  a  Speech  Writer 
(By  Carroll  Kilpatrick) 
"A  great  President  Is  not  the  product  of 
his  staff  but  the  master  of  his  house."  Theo- 
dore C.  Sorensen  wrote  last  year  in  his  book 
"Decision-Making  In  the  White  House."     In 
the  same  book.  Sorensen  said,  however,  that 
"a  good  White  House  staff  can  give  a  Presi- 
dent that  crucial  margin  of   time,  analysis, 
and    judgment    that    makes    an    unmanage- 
able problem  more  manageable." 

In  those  two  sentences.  Sorensen  said 
about  everything  that  needs  to  be  said  about 
a  President  and  his  staff. 

Outside  Washington,  there  may  be  little 
Interest  In  an  official's  staff.  Here  It  Is  rec- 
ognized that  a  staff  tells  not  only  a  great 
deal  about  the  man  who  assembled  It  but 
also  how  effective  he  may  be  In  carrying  out 
his  tasks.  It  Is  altogether  fair  to  judge  a 
President  by  the  staff  he  assembles. 

When  Ted  Sorensen  leaves  the  White  House 
this  week  as  Special  Counsel  to  the  President 
to  write  a  book  about  President  Kennedy,  he 
leaves  a  void  that  will  be  Inordinately  diffi- 
cult to  fill. 

To  the  public  Sorensen  Is  known  primarily 
as  a  speech  writer.  He  was  far  more  than 
that,  and  he  probably  would  not  have  been  a 
successful  speech  vwlter  If  he  had  not  also 
been  a  participant  In  the  making  and  carry- 
ing out  of  policy  as  well  as  a  man  who  shared 
the  late  President's  Intellectual  interests. 

Sorensen  was  highly  effective  In  the  White 
House  because  he  had  played  a  key  role 
for  Mr.  Kennedy  at  almost  every  point  In  hJs 
8-year  senatorial  career.  Sorensen  had 
helped  put  together  Senator  Kennedy's  leg- 
islative program.  He  had  helped  him  write 
a  book.  "Profiles  In  Courage."  He  had  helped 
devise  the  strategy  for  the  presidential  cam- 
paign. 

He  was  present  at  every  crisis  of  the  presi- 
dential years.  And  when  they  arose,  whether 
over  Mississippi  or  Cuba,  the  President  al- 
ways turned  quickly  to  Sorensen  for  advice 
and  counsel  and  to  see  that  the  machinery 
of  government  was  functioning. 

The  two  men  were  Intellectually  and  emo- 
tionally very  much  alike.  Most  of  the  arti- 
cles on  Sorensen  have  emphasized  that  he 
was  a  Midwesterner.  a  Unitarian,  a  product 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska  while  John  P. 
Kennedy  was  a  New  Englander.  a  Catholic,  a 
product  of  Harvard  and  the  son  of  a  multi- 
millionaire. 

But  these  differences  were  not  so  Important 
as  the  feature  writers  have  tried  to  make 
out.  The  President  and  Sorensen  had  simi- 
lar Intellectual  Interests.  Each  had  a  love 
of  the  English  language,  a  penchant  for  the 
apt  quotation,  a  lean  style,  a  sense  of  his- 
tory, a  deep  love  of  politics  and  a  true 
wit. 

When  Sorensen  said  that  "a  President  Is 
not  the  product  of  his  staff,"  he  unquestion- 
ably had  Mr.  Kennedy  foremost  In  mind. 
Some  persons  mistakenly  thought  that  the 
President  was  dependent  upon  Sorensen  for 
writing  ability,  for  the  historical  allusion  or 
for  the  poetry  in  the  Inaugural  Address. 
Sorensen  knew  better,  as  his  statement  about 
staff  made  clear. 

Each  man  made  It  possible  for  the  other  to 
function  better,  but  neither  man  was  de- 
pendent on  the  other.  Each  would  have 
made  his  mark  without  the  other. 

Some  persons  thought  that  the  President 
was  a  better  editor  than  Sorensen.  The  lat- 
ter has  said  that  every  speech  he  ever  wrote 
for  the  President  was  really  the  President's 
own  because    the  President   gave   directions 


for  what  was  to  be  said,  then  edited  and 
reedlted. 

Reporters  covering  President  Kennedy 
knew  that  he  wrote  and  rewrote  until  time 
to  speak,  sometimes  discarding  or  adding 
major  sections.  Persons  who  sat  at  a  head 
table  with  Mr.  Kennedy  at  a  dinner  at  which 
he  was  to  speak  often  must  have  regarded 
him  as  a  poor  companion;  he  was  too  busy 
rewriting  his  speech  to  engage  In  small  talk. 
Sorensen  always  keeps  Bartlett's  Familiar 
Quotations  by  his  desk,  but  the  President 
was  as  able  as  Sorensen  to  find  the  proper 
quotation,  usually  from  his  own  prodigious 
memory.  In  the  primary  campaigns  of  1960. 
Senator  Kennedy  almost  never  had  a  pre- 
pared speech  before  him  as  he  sfwke  and 
each  speech  was  new  In  some  way,  as  though 
he  could  not  abide  hearing  himself  make  the 
same  speech  over  and  over  again. 

Those  sp>eeches  were  full  of  quotations 
friMn  everyone  from  Bismarck  to  Thomas 
Jefferson  to  St.  Paul.  Once  during  the  Wis- 
consin campaign  In  1960,  I  asked  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy how  her  husband  managed  to  remember 
the  lines  he  used  so  well  from  history  or 
literature. 

She  replied  that  he  seemed  never  to  forget 
anything  "A  few  days  ago  I  was  reading  the 
New  Yorker  on  the  plane  when  I  came  across 
a  quotation  from  Bernard  Shaw,"  she  said. 
"I  read  it  to  Jack.  I  wasn't  sure  he  was 
listening,  but  two  nights  later  I  heard  him 
use  It  In  a  speech  exactly  as  1  had  read  It  to 
him." 

It  has  been  said  that  Sorensen,  the  George 
Norrls  liberal,  was  responsible  for  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's fX)lltlcal  education.  That  Is  a  great 
oversimplification.  Here  again,  two  first- 
rate  minds  worked  on  each  other. 

By  late  1952,  when  Sorensen  first  met  the 
young  man  from  Massachusetts,  John  Ken- 
nedy had  written  a  very  good  book  called 
"Why  England  Slept"  that  differed  radically 
from  the  views  of  his  father,  who  was  Am- 
bassador to  England  during  the  period  cov- 
ered In  the  book:  he  had  served  three  terms 
In  the  House  and  had  just  been  elected  to 
the  Senate  In  the  Elsenhower  landslide  year 
of  1952.  Sorensen  was  then  24;  Mr.  Kennedy 
was  34. 

The  Senator-elect  had  two  brief  interviews 
with  Sorensen.  He  told  him  he  had  been 
elected  on  a  promise  to  help  rebuild  New 
England  industry.  "I  want  you  to  go  to  Bos- 
ton, meet  the  business  and  university  lead- 
ers and  help  me  build  a  program,"  the  Sena- 
tor-elect said. 

It  was  a  challenge,  and  Sorensen  gladly 
accepted  It.  He  says  that  from  the  very 
beginning  he  thought  he  was  working  for 
an  exceptional  person  who  ought  to  become 
President. 

As  Mr.  Kennedy  saw  more  of  the  country 
and  learned  more  about  politics  and  the 
needs  of  the  people,  read  more  deeply  and 
perhaps  listened  also  to  Sorensen,  who  was 
a  libertarian  at  heart,  he  became  more  of  a 
traditional  liberal,  though  he  never  liked  the 
world.  But  anyone  with  the  late  President's 
Inquiring  mind,  willingness  to  experiment 
and  eagerness  for  facts  would  have  grown. 
Sorensen  was  a  contributor  to  the  process 
without  being  responsible  for  It. 

And  Sorensen  grew,  too.  He  learned  from 
the  practical  politician.  In  a  radio  Inter- 
view last  October,  Sorensen  was  asked  If  he 
believed  that  a  poor  politician  could  make 
a  good  President. 

"No.  I  don't."  Sorensen  replied.  "I  used 
to  think  that  a  man  who  was  scholarly  and 
able  and  talented  would  make  a  good  Presi- 
dent even  though  he  couldn't  be  elected 
President — that  Is,  If  we  could  only  appoint 
him.  It  would  be  fine. 

"I  don't  believe  that  any  more.  It  re- 
quires In  the  White  House  a  large  amount 
of  the  same  qualities  that  It  requires  In 
a  presidential  candidacy — that  is,  the  ability 
to  understand  people,  and  their  needs,  and 


to  reflect  their  aspirations,  and  to  win  their 
support  behind  a  program. 

"It  requires  an  ability  to  get  along  with 
politicians  In  the  Presidency,  just  as  It  does 
as  a  candidate,  and  it  requires  a  good  deal  of 
organizational  ability  and  physical  stamina 
merely  to  survive  the  primaries  and  the  con- 
vention and  the  campaign.  So  I  think  otir 
best  Presidents  are  also  our  best  politicians." 

To  paraphrase  Sorensen,  the  best  staff- 
men  for  a  President  are  the  men  who  have 
shown  the  organizational  ability  and  the 
stamina  that  are  required  of  a  staff  assistant 
In  a  campaign.  The  best  staffmen  and  the 
best  speechwrlters  are  the  men  who  have 
shared  the  Intellectual  Interests,  the  ex- 
citement and  the  disappointments  of  the 
candidate. 

Sorensen  did  all  these  things.  He  also 
argued  with  his  Chief  at  times,  disagreed 
with  him  frankly  and  yet  always  served  him 
loyally. 

Now  he  Is  going  to  write  the  book  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  wanted  to  write  himself. 

"I  never  planned  to  write  It,"  Sorensen 
has  said.  "He  often  told  me  to  make  a  note 
of  this  or  that  for  our  book.  'Not  our  book. 
Mr.  President;  your  book.'  I  always  replied." 

Now  it  is  Sorensen's  book  alone.  No  one 
is  better  prepared  to  write  It. 


SPEECH  BY  COMMISSIONER  OF 
RECLAMATION.  FLOYD  E.  DOM- 
INY,  BEFORE  WYOMING  STATE 
CONFERENCE  OP  AGRICULTURAL 
STABILIZATION  AND  CONSERVA- 
TION SERVICE  COMMITTEEMEN 
AND  COUNTY  OFFICE  MANAGERS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr,  President,  no  one  in 
Wyoming  should  have  to  have  the  im- 
portance of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
to  our  State  explained  to  him.  Yet,  as 
in  so  many  other  instances,  it  is  all  too 
human  for  us  to  take  for  granted  the 
blessings  we  receive  through  the  con- 
certed efforts  of  many  people  and  the 
foresight  of  Government  and  citizen 
working  as  a  team. 

Therefore.  I  was  pleased  to  note  an 
excellent  address  on  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  deUvered  re- 
cently in  Casper,  Wyo.,  before  the  State 
Conference  of  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service  Committee- 
men. The  speech  was  given  by  my  good 
friend.  Floyd  E,  Dominy,  Commissioner 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Wyoming  is  proud  that  Floyd  Dominy 
got  his  start  in  our  State,  and  proud  of 
his  continued  ties  with  our  land  and 
people.  In  his  speech  he  spoke  not  oiily 
of  the  record  of  accomplishment  of  the 
Bureau,  but  also  of  those  concepts  of  re- 
source development  and  conservation  of 
our  vital  heritage  of  land  and  water  that 
have  guided  the  Bureau's  efforts  to 
change  wasteland  into  productive  crop- 
land. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Dominy's  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Speech  by  Commissioner  of  Reclamation 
Floyd  E.  Dominy,  Before  Wyoming  State 
Conference  of  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion AND  Conservation  Service  Commit- 
teemen AND  County  Office  Managers, 
Casper,  Wyo.,  January  30,  1964 

I  was  delighted  to  accept  the  Invitation  of 
your  executive  director,  Jack  Asay.  to  speak 
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at  this  meeting.  It  was  In  this  State  that 
my  professional  career  began  During  the 
depression  years  In  Campbell  County,  I  had 
my  first  lessons  In  the  Importance  of  resource 
conservation  and  development. 

My  visits  to  Wyoming  are  less  frequent 
than  I  would  like  them  to  be  because  I  have 
a  reclamation  program  In  18  other  States  to 
attend  to  and  have  project  development 
teams  In  several  foreign  countries  as  well. 

The  ASCS  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
have  much  In  common.  We  should  have  a 
close  relationship  and  understanding  of  each 
others  purposes.  Our  objectives  are  the 
same  to  the  extent  that  we  both  have  the 
Interests  of  farmers  and  economic  stability 
and  growth  of  the  Nation  at  heart.  Our 
mutual  alms  go  even  further.  One  of  your 
programs  Is  designed  to  bring  production  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains  Into  better  balance 
with  needs  and  reduce  accumulated  surplus 
stocks. 

Whenever  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
brings  Irrigation  water  to  a  block  of  dry 
farmed  land,  the  farmers  can  and  do  di- 
versify from  a  one-crop  operation  such  as 
wheat  to  nonsurplus  crops  such  as  forage, 
vegetables,  and  seed  crops  Reclamation  for- 
age crops  are  an  Important  complement  of 
production  In  the  important  livestock  In- 
dustry. 

There  are  numerous  historical  facts  which 
make  the  relationship  between  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  the  State  of  Wyoming 
a  close  one.  Long  before  sUtehood.  the  first 
Wyoming  Territorial  Assembly  In  1869  passed 
a  law  prohibiting  construction  of  dams  across 
any  running  stream  which  might  hinder  tim- 
ber, log.  and  tie  drives.  It  provided  a  pen- 
alty of  $5  per  day  for  each  day  a  dam  was 
allowed  to  remain  after  notification  that  the 
dam  had  been  declared  a  nuisance. 

Later  assemblies,  exercising  foresight  and 
wisdom,  reversed  this  procedure  and  made 
It  possible  for  the  State  to  begin  develop- 
ment of  Its  water  resources.  In  1888.  pro- 
vision was  made  for  appointment  of  a  ter- 
ritorial engineer  The  man  appointed  was 
Dr.  Elwood  Mead  On  his  advice,  the  1888 
assembly  passed  a  law  dedicating  "the  wa- 
ters of  the  territory  to  the  public  for  use  of 
the  people."  Dr  Elwood  Mead  later  became 
Commissioner  of  Reclamation  and  served 
with  distinction  In  that  position  from  1924 
until  1936.  Lake  Mead,  the  great  reservoir 
backed  up  behind  Hoover  Dam.  Is  named 
for  him. 

Next  year  Wyoming  will  observe  Its  75th 
birthday.  It  Is  a  matter  of  considerable 
pride  to  me  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
has  had  a  vital  part  In  the  development  of 
this  State  during  mo6t  of  these  years.  Bu- 
reau projects  In  Wyoming  have  provided  op- 
portunities for  livelihood  and  Investments 
beginning  shortly  after  enactment  of  the 
Reclamation  Act  In  1902. 

Our  Investment  In  plant,  property  and 
equipment  located  physically  within  the 
State  totaled  $234,635,813  during  the  period 
1903  through  1962. 

Prom  sagebrush  flats  and  wasteland,  ir- 
rigation has  transformed  the  pioneer  Sho- 
shone project  area  Into  lush,  productive 
farms.  Water  users  on  the  project  are  now 
producing  crops  on  almost  77.000  acres. 
Since  the  first  crop  year  In  1908  when  the 
producUon  from  1.500  acres  was  valued  at 
$16,800.  the  water  users  have  produced  crops 
having  a  cumulative  value  of  approximately 
$115  million.  The  contribution  to  farm  In- 
come from  the  sales  of  livestock  and  live- 
stock products  enhances  this  total  consid- 
erably 

Another  pioneer  development,  of  which  we 
are  Justly  proud.  Is  the  North  Platte  project 
On  this  project,  too.  first  Irrigation  deliv- 
eries were  made  In  1908  Project  works  cur- 
rently can  serve  335,000  acres,  of  which  about 
28  percent  are  In  Wyoming.  Water  Is  de- 
livered to  about  2.650  farms  which  produce 
gross   annual   crop   values  of  approximately 


$22  >  2  million.  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  Print  No.  12  (1956>,  which  Is  a 
story  of  the  North  Platte  project,  states  that 
the  Irrigated  areas  and  the  towns  therein 
support  27  times  as  many  people,  and  provide 
40  times  the  Income,  as  do  adjacent  dryland 
areas  oX  equivalent  size. 

I  am  happy  to  say  to  the  sportsmen  of  this 
area,  that  we  have  worked  out  arrangements 
for  a  fiow  of  water  downstream  from  Kortes 
Dam  for  this  year,  which  will  assure  main- 
tenance of  the  fishery  resource.  We  will 
continue  to  seek  some  reasonable  arrange- 
ment to  maintain  It  on  a  permanent  basis, 
without  detriment  to  the  primary  revenue 
producing  functions.  In  final  analysis  the 
project  Is  reimbursable  and  this  we  must 
keep  foremost  In  mind. 

Even  the  much  maligned  Rlverton  proj- 
ect Is  an  asset  to  the  State  and  to  the  Na- 
tion. From  1925.  when  first  water  was  made 
available  to  one  farm,  through  1962  the  Rlv- 
erton project  has  produced  crops  having  a 
cumulative  gross  value  of  over  $47  million 
In  August  1962.  a  five-man  Wyoming  recla- 
mation projects  survey  team  was  appointed 
to  study  existing  and  proposed  reclamation 
developments  and  to  make  recommendations 
pertaining  to  the  high  altitude  and  short 
growing  season  farmers  must  contend  with 
In  Wyoming  The  team  consisted  of  excep- 
tionally well  qualified  men  representing  the 
University  of  Wyoming,  the  Wyoming  Nat- 
ural Resource  Board,  the  National  Reclama- 
tion Association,  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  and  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Com- 
mission. Two  meml)ers  of  the  team  have  ex- 
tensive ranching  and  banking  experience  In 
Wyoming. 

The  team  has  done  an  excellent  Job  in 
evaluating  the  problems  and  making  spe- 
cific, constructive  recommendations.  The 
comprehensive  study  by  this  team  has  en- 
abled us  to  recommend  legislation  which 
would  provide  the  means  to  a  final  solution 
to  problems  which  have  plagued  the  Rlver- 
ton project  We  are  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  restore  normal  operation  of  the  proj- 
ect and  to  Improve  Its  productive  capabilities. 
But  let's  not  dwell  further  on  what  has 
been  done.  Instead  we  must  look  to  the 
future  It  hardly  needs  to  be  emphasized 
to  you  that  limited  water  supplies  In  the 
West,  coupled  with  Immense  social  and  eco- 
nomic growth,  compel  emphasis  on  multiple- 
purpose  water  resource  development.  Under 
the  most  Ideal  conditions,  the  time  required 
for  completion  of  requisite  feasibility  stud- 
ies, the  perfection  of  a  project  plan  and  es- 
sential study  by  Congress  Is  substantial. 

There  Is  now  an  underlying  sense  of  xu- 
gency  In  water  resource  development  which 
demands  that  we  step  up  the  tempo  and 
shorten  the  span  between  project  conception 
and  beginning  of  construction.  The  pres- 
sures of  an  exploding  population,  and  the 
Importance  of  keeping  our  economy  growing 
are  among  the  considerations  which  make 
reclamation  a  matter  of  great  urgency. 

There  are  still  some  large-scale  Irrigation 
possibilities  In  this  State  which  can  be  de- 
veloped through  a  coordinated,  baslnwlde 
type  approach  such  as  that  In  the  Upper  Col- 
orado River  This  approach  opens  the  door 
to  development  of  participating  projects  in 
a  basin — a  door  which  has  been  closed  here- 
tofore because  of  the  limitations  In  water 
users'  ability  to  repay  the  costs  of  the  irri- 
gation works  needed 

Under  the  storage  project,  as  authorized  In 
1956.  revenues  from  the  sale  of  p)ower  pro- 
duced at  dams,  such  as  Flaming  Gorge  and 
Glen  Canyon,  will  be  utilized  through  the 
basin  fund  to  assist  farmers  on  participating 
projects  In  the  repayment  of  Irrigation  con- 
struction costs.  Power  revenues  will  pay 
about  85  percent  of  the  cost  of  participating 
project  Irrigation  facilities  With  this  vital 
financial  assistance,  expanded  development 
and  use  of  Wyoming's  water  resources  can 
proceed 


Corxstructlon  of  several  participating  proj- 
ects Is  underway.  Including  the  Seedskadee 
and  Lyman  developments  In  this  State.  We 
hope  to  get  the  Savery-Pot  Hook  project  au- 
thorized In  this  session  of  Congress. 

Let  me  elaborate  on  the  current  status  of 
the  Seedskadee  project.  Fontenelle  Dam  is 
essentially  complete,  powerplant  construc- 
tion Is  going  forward,  but  construction  of  the 
canal  system  has  been  deferred  until  we  can 
obtain  some  definite  answers  from  the  oper- 
ation of  a  development  farm.  In  the  Moun- 
tain States  Irrigation  often  cannot  be  profit- 
ably undertaken  Independently  of  a  livestock 
economy:  the  two  must  be  Integrated.  The 
traditional  160-acre  single  ownership  acre- 
age limitation  imposed  by  reclamation  law 
Is  a  related  stumbling  block  In  some  high 
altitude  agriculture.  Congress  has  relaxed 
this  limitation  for  selected  projects,  yet  we 
seek  to  remain  within  the  concept  of  an  eco- 
nomic-size family  farm. 

From  the  Seedskadee  development  farm, 
which  we  are  working  on  now.  we  will  deter- 
mine the  most  adaptable  water  management 
practices,  crop  production,  livestock  han- 
dling techniques  and  their  relationship  to 
optimum  family  size  farm  units  and  efficient 
design  of  a  project  distribution  system. 
Land  leveling  will  begin  as  soon  as  the  frost 
Is  out  of  the  ground  In  the  spring  and  plant- 
ings will  be  Initiated  In  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months. 

The  University  of  Wyoming  will  have  a 
primary  role  In  the  operation  and  manage- 
ment of  the  farm  from  the  time  of  seeding 
on  through  the  life  of  the  study.  We  look 
forward  to  utilizing  the  talents  and  expe- 
riences of  the  university  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable. 

I  have  repeatedly  used  the  phrase  "large 
scale  Irrigation  proJecU"  In  discussing  past 
and  future  development  in  Wyoming. 
Nevertheless,  there  Is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  many  smaller  projects  throughout 
the  State  should  be  undertaken  as  well. 

Water  users'  organizations  in  Wyoming, 
and  in  other  Missouri  Basin  States,  may  be 
overlooking  an  excellent  avenue  for  devel- 
oping small  irrigation  projects  which  many 
other  States  are  utilizing.  As  I  have  indi- 
cated, however,  high  elevation  areas  with 
short  growing  seasons  do  have  difflcultles  In 
repaying  total  costs  and  generally  need  as- 
sistance beyond  the  usual  allocations  to 
nonreimbursable  functions.  The  program 
should  be  studied,  however,  for  possible  ap- 
plication In  1966.  Congress  established  a 
small  reclamation  projects  program  under 
which  certain  types  of  organizations  can  ob- 
tain loans  for  small  reclamation  projects 
and  grants  for  those  portions  of  the  projects 
that  are  nonreimbursable  as  a  matter  of 
national  policy. 

Grants  may  be  made  for  fiood  control  and 
fish  and  wildlife  purposes  where  these  are 
of  general  public  benefit.  The  portion  of 
the  loan  attributable  to  the  Irrigation  of 
lands  held  In  160  acres  or  leas  in  a  single 
ownership  Is  Interest  free. 

The  proJecu  must  be  Irrigation  projects 
but  may  also  serve  other  purposes  If  these  are 
Incidental  to  the  primary  development. 
The  purposes  may  Include  domestic.  Indus- 
trial, or  municipal  water  supplies  and  com- 
mercial power,  as  well  as  the  nonreimbursa- 
ble functions,  provided  Irrigation  Is  the 
principal  purpose  of  the  project 

Furthermore,  the  loans  are  available  not 
only  for  new  construction  but  also  for  re- 
habilitation and  betterment  of  existing  irri- 
gation systems.  I  recommend  strongly  that 
water  users  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act.  The  program  has  been  widely  accepted 
and  Is  providing  excellent  results  In  many 
States.  Moreover,  legislation  has  been  in- 
troduced In  Congress  which  would  further 
Improve  Its  workability. 

In  talking  about  the  remaining  water  re- 
source   development    possibilities    wherever 
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they  may  be.  In  Wyoming  or  elsewhere,  we 
should  look  also  at  what  it  takes  to  get  them 
going.  There  Is  a  tendency  toward  com- 
placency, of  overlooking  the  fact  that  our 
Nation's  population  will  double  In  about  40 
years.  Too  few  people  are  aware  of  the  tre- 
mendous quantities  of  water  which  are  re- 
quired for  municipal  and  industrial  purposes. 
You  probably  know  that  about  800  tons  of 
water  are  required  to  produce  1  ton  of  al- 
falfa; 240,000  gallons  of  water  for  each  1,000 
pounds  of  processed  wool  material,  but  do 
you  know  that  320,000  gallons  of  water  are 
required  to  produce  a  ton  of  aluminum? 
Six  thousand  gallons  to  produce  a  ton  of 
steel,  and  11  barrels  of  water  to  produce  a 
barrel  of  beer? 

Regardless  of  the  vantage  point  from 
which  the  situation  Is  viewed  It  Is  obvious 
that  we  cannot  meet  our  future  needs  unless 
a  steady  pace  In  water  resource  development 
is  maintained. 

In  my  30  years  of  Federal  service,  I 
have  consistently  held  the  view  that  the 
States  should  do  as  much  as  they  possibly  can 
In  cooperation  with  local  and  private  en- 
titles and  the  Federal  Government.  The 
SUte  of  Wyoming  Is  to  be  commended  for 
Its  foresight  In  contracting  with  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  for  up  to  60,000  acre-feet  of 
storage  space  for  municipal  and  Industrial 
water  in  Fontenelle  Reservoir.  This  was 
the  first  contract  we  negotiated  with  a  State 
for  the  repayment  of  municipal  and  indus- 
trial water  supply  costs  under  the  terms 
of  the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958. 

You  have  probably  heard,  as  I  have,  chal- 
lenges of  the  prudence  of  agricultural  use 
of  our  water  supplies  when  the  prospects  for 
municipal  and  Industrial  needs  are  so  great. 
If  beneficial  use  of  water  can  be  made  now 
for  agricultural  purposes,  we  should  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  construct  the  necessary  stor- 
age and  conveyance  works  but  they  should  be 
built  for  maximum  possible  use  for  all  pur- 
poses. 

Provisions  which  recognize  preferred  uses 
of  water  can  be  made  in  authorizing  legis- 
lation and  repayment  contracts.  In  this 
fashion,  the  development  will  be  there  ready 
to  go  to  work  for  whatever  Industry  may 
appear.  Planners  of  industrial  installations 
are  usually  very  reluctant  to  consider  locat- 
ing In  a  locality  when  they  find  that  3.  4.  or 
more  years  will  be  required  to  develop  a  suit- 
able water  supply. 

To  a  very  real  degree,  the  term  "reclama- 
tion" no  longer  signifies  simply  the  reclaim- 
ing of  arid  lands;  it  means  reclaiming  and 
expansion  of  the  economy  of  the  West  and 
the  Nation.  The  single  ingredient  which 
every  segment  of  the  western  economy  must 
have  for  growth  and  survival  Ls  water. 

Although  the  frame  and  body  of  reclama- 
tion is  still  irrigation,  of  no  less  Importance 
are  stable  municipal  and  industrial  water 
supplies.  These  will  insure  the  economic 
health  of  our  marketplaces  and  provide  in- 
dustrial employment  opportunities  for  oxir 
labor  forces. 

Collateral  consideration  of  unquestioned 
value  Is  the  advantageoias  use  of  water  sup- 
plies for  revenue-producing  hydroelectric 
power,  for  the  conservation  of  fish  and  wild- 
life, and  for  the  enhancement  of  recreation. 
The  essentiality  of  water  supply  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  this  area  has  been  so 
clearly  demonstrated  that  the  two  phenom- 
ena cannot  be  considered  separately. 

Where  there  Is  an  adequate  supply  of 
water,  the  economy  fiourlshes  and  the  popu- 
lation grows.  Without  this  resource  little 
can  be  done  to  develop  either  agriculture  or 
industry. 

Here  in  Wyoming,  where  you  have  the 
headwaters  of  three  great  river  systems.  It 
seems  to  me  doubly  Important  that  we  should 
Join  In  a  renewed  effort  to  put  the  water  to 
work.  After  It  leaves  your  borders,  there  Is 
no  reclaiming  It.  You  should  make  maxi- 
mum use  of  every  drop. 


LANDMARK  LEGISLATION— THE 

POOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1962 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  recent  speech  before  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Soil  Conservation  Districts 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Preeman  pointed  out  that  much 
has  happened  in  resource  development 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962  which  all  Amer- 
icans can  applaud. 

With  passage  of  this  important  meas- 
ure, the  Congress  recognized  that  land 
had  new  values  beyond  the  production 
of  food  and  fiber.  As  an  example,  land 
which  once  lay  idle,  is  now  being  con- 
verted to  the  production  of  grass  and 
timber  and  to  wildlife  and  recreation 
uses. 

This  has  meant  a  great  deal  to  the 
rural  community  in  terms  of  an  expand- 
ing economy— and  to  the  urban  and  city 
family  in  terms  of  recreation  opportuni- 
ties. 

In  order  to  give  my  colleagues  an  op- 
portunity to  read  this  excellent  speech, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Signs  of  Change 

(Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrviUe 
L.  Freeman  before  the  National  Association 
of  Soil  Conservation  Districts,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  February  4,  1964) 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  you  again. 

Two  years  ago  I  met  with  you  at  Phila- 
delphia for  the  first  time  as  your  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  I  deeply  appreciate  the  fine 
cooperation  and  support  I  have  received  from 
your  organization  and  your  president,  Ma- 
rion Monk,  during  the  past  2  years. 

Today  we  meet  again  as  friends,  as  co- 
workers in  resource  development.  I  recog- 
nize many  faces  In  this  room.  Many  of  you 
I  met  during  our  series  of  highly  successful 
land  and  people  conferences. 

Since  that  day  In  Philadelphia  much  has 
happened  in  resource  conservation  that  all 
Americans  can  applaud.  I  want  to  cite  just 
a  few  examples,  and  to  commend  and  thank 
this  association  and  you  personally  for  help- 
ing to  make  them  possible. 

In  Cameron  Parish,  La.,  Curtis  McCain  and 
George  Greathouse,  cooperators  with  the 
Gulf  Coast  Soil  Conservation  District,  opened 
an  80-acre  farm  pond  converted  from  marsh- 
land with  the  assistance  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service.  They  are  now  getting  ex- 
tra Income  from  what  formerly  was  idle  land. 
People  pay  a  dollar  a  day  for  fishing  privi- 
leges and  a  small  fee  for  boat  rentals.  The 
owners  operate  a  bait  stand  and  refreshment 
stop,  which  add  to  the  convenience  of  the 
fishermen  and  the  income  of  the  owners. 
The  land  grossed  almost  $30  an  acre  the 
first  year  Previously  it  had  not  produced 
enough  to  pay  Its  share  of  the  taxes. 

Near  Ithaca,  N.Y..  James  Gordon,  with  as- 
sistance from  USDA  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice technicians,  has  opened  his  one-time 
livestock  farm  as  an  ideal  spot  for  vacation- 
ing campers.  A  former  half -acre  stock  water 
pond  has  been  converted  for  swimming.  Ad- 
jacent to  this  is  a  well  equipped  athletic 
field.  He  has  75  campsites  for  which  he 
charges  $2  the  first  day  and  $1.50  each  addi- 
tional day.  He  has  built  a  small  store  in 
the  barn  to  supply  campers  with  emergency 
Items  and  Ice. 

In  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  Philip  M.  Mitchell 
has  converted  his  265-acre  grain  farm  into 
the  Bull  Rvm  Hunting  Preserve.     The  pre- 


serve is  open  for  pheasant  hunting  6  months 
a  year.  Hunters  are  charged  a  fee  of  $15 
which  entitles  them  to  two  pheasants  each. 
The  farm  is  well  stocked  with  birds.  Natu- 
ral vegetation  and  fields  planted  with  sor- 
ghum In  contour  strips  provide  excellent 
bird  cover. 

In  the  State  of  Washington,  Clayton  Merry 
Is  revamping  his  1,040-acre  cattle  ranch  in 
Chumstlck  Canyon  near  Leavenworth  to  In- 
clude recreational  and  wildlife  develop- 
ments ranging  from  pheasant  and  fish  pro- 
duction to  horseback  riding  and  overnight 
camping. 

His  conservation  plan  provides  for  a  by- 
pass and  two  small  dams  that  also  will  pro- 
vide water  for  fishing  ponds.  Three  ponds 
on  two  creeks  running  through  his  property 
win  be  used  as  reservoirs  and  fish  ponds  for 
public  fishing  for  a  fee.  He  also  is  licensed 
to  operate  a  shooting  preserve  on  200  acres 
of  his  ranch,  and  plans  bird-rearing  pens, 
kennels  for  boarding  hunting  dogs,  and  a 
clubhouse.  In  addition  he  will  board  and 
room  saddle  horses,  and  will  develop  camp- 
sites  and  cabins  for  overnight  camping. 

In  West  Virginia,  WUllam  D.  Bailey,  a  oo- 
operator  in  the  Northern  Panhandle  Soil 
Conservation  District,  has  converted  his  136 
acre  dairy  farm  to  a  golf  course,  which  opened 
Memorial  Day  in  1962. 

As  many  as  250  golfers  play  the  course  on 
weekends  and  holidays,  and  from  75  to  125  on 
weekdays.  The  Baileys  are  also  developing 
trails  through  the  40-acre  woods  with  picnic 
tables  and  grills,  and  two  ponds  are  kept 
stocked  with  fish  as  extra  benefits  to  the 
golfers  and  their  families. 

The  Bailey  farm  barely  supported  one 
family  prior  to  converting  to  recreation. 
Now  it  supports  three  families. 

These  are  but  a  few  example  of  what  is 
being  done  by  17,500  district  cooperators 
who.  since  the  passage  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962.  have  establUhed  one 
or  more  income-producing  recreation  en- 
terprises on  their  land.  Of  these,  about 
2,500  adopted  recreation  as  a  primary  source 
of  Income  on  750,000  acres  of  land.  Another 
17.500  cooperators  have  consulted  with  tech- 
nicians of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
about  the  possibilities  of  going  Into  income- 
producing  recreation  in  some  degree. 

You  can  justifiably  claim  a  good  bit  of 
credit  for  what  has  been  done  to  bring  a 
new  source  of  income  to  rural  America. 
But  I  also  want  to  share  that  credit  among 
some  other  people. 

First,  I  think  the  Congress  deserves  recog- 
nition for  enacting  the  legislation  which  has 
made  much  of  this  possible.  Few  people 
appreciate  the  significance  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962  and  what  it  means 
both  to  the  rural  community  in  terms  of  an 
expanding  economy,  and  to  the  urban  and 
city  family  in  terms  of  recreation  opportu- 
nities. It  is  a  landmark  in  resource  conser- 
vation legislation. 

And  I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  some 
other  agencies  of  the  Department,  for  In  this 
program  all  of  them  are  participants. 

Farmers  Home  Administration  makes  cred- 
it available  to  farmers  and  to  nonprofit  rural 
organizations  for  development  of  recreation 
facilities.  To  date,  139  farm  operators  and 
27  nonprofit  associations  in  41  States  have 
received  $3'/i  million  in  loans  for  recreation 
development. 

Under  the  pilot  cropland  conversion  pro- 
gram, county  ASC  farmer  conunlttees  (with 
technical  assistance  for  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  Forest  Service)  entered  Into  5-  to 
10-year  agreements  with  farmers  in  128  coun- 
ties in  37  States  to  shift  129,000  acres  out  of 
cropland.  Of  this  8,300  acres  went  Into  rec- 
reation use  and  114.000  acres  to  grass. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  also  shared 
the  cost  of  establishing  conservation  prac- 
tices that  contribute  to  recreation  and  wild- 
life development  through  the  agricultural 
conservation  program  In  1963. 
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There  also  ha«  been  a  good  response  to 
the  expanded  watershed  protection  and  flood 
prevention  program  which  allows  cost  shar- 
ing on  recreation  developments  In  small  wa- 
tershed projects. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  recelvea 
proposals  for  Including  recreation  as  a  cost- 
shailng  feature  In  55  projects  In  29  States. 
The  total  estimated  cost  of  these  develop- 
ments Is  about  $29  million,  divided  about 
equally  between  Federal  and  local  funds. 
In  addition.  50  watershed  projects  Include 
flsh    and    wildlife    development    proposals. 

The  advances  In  resource  development  over 
the  past  2  years  are  notable  because  they 
have  occurred  In  so  short  a  space  of  time  To 
me  this  Is  a  most  encouraging  sign  that  we 
are  beginning  to  better  understand  the  causes 
of  change  In  rural  America,  and  to  mold 
change  to  the  advantage  of  people.  I  have 
tried  to  bring  this  point  Into  sharper  focus 
in  the  foreword  to  the  1963  Yearbook  of 
Agriculture  with  these  words 

"Signs  of  change  are  everywhere.  We  see 
them  in  the  growth  or  decline  of  communi- 
ties, the  building  of  highways  and  otl.er  fa- 
cilities, the  moving  of  people  to  new  homes 
and  Jobs,  the  renewal  of  cities  and  the 
growth  of  suburbs,  the  enlargement  of  some 
farms  and  the  disappearance  of  others,  ques- 
tions about  the  place  of  family  farms  as  a 
dynamic  force  In  agricultural  production, 
shifts  In  the  uses  of  land,  and  changes  In  our 
human  relationships.  Institutions,  and  aspi- 
rations of  rural  and  urban  America  alike 

•All  such  changes  are  challenges  to  direct 
American  energy.  American  dynamism,  Amer- 
ican ability,  and.  yes.  American  humanltar- 
lanlsm  toward  a  greater  fulfillment  of  the 
American  goal. 

•I  believe  the  Federal  Government  must 
take  a  leading  part  In  r\iral  development  be- 
cause of  Its  wide  scope  But  the  work  also 
will  require  Investment  capital  and  the  help 
of  commerce  and  Industry  It  wlU  require 
the  resources  of  State  and  local  government 
But  It  can  succeed  only  with  the  Initiative 
and  leadership  of  local  people 

•To  the  fulfillment  of  these  opportunities, 
we  commit  our  imagination,  technical  skills, 
and  powers.  Let  us  not  seek  tasks  to  fit  our 
talents  Let  us  rather  pray  that  our  talents 
fit  the  obligations  before  us  " 

Let  me  say  that  In  President  Johnson  we 
have  the  kind  of  President  who  can  stretch 
hla  talents  and  our  talents  to  this  Job  Presi- 
dent Johnson  la  dedicated  to  the  conservaUon 
IdeaU.  for  he  Is  a  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tionist by  persuasion  and  by  personal  partici- 
pation as  well  His  roots  are  deep  In  the  soil. 
He  is  a  rancher  who  lives  on  a  ranch  and  oper- 
ates two  others.  All  his  land  Is  under  a  basic 
conservation  plan  He  Is  a  cooperator  with 
two  Texas  soil  oorwervatlon  districts. 

Lyndon  B  Johnson  Is  a  long-time  friend  of 
agriculture  and  of  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion He  proved  that  time  and  again  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  and  through  his  many 
years  as  Senator  and  majority  leader  and  Vice 
President.  The  first  bill  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  to  authorize  the  small  watershed  pro- 
gram was  S   877. 

As  President  he  continues  to  be  a  friend  of 
agriculture  and  conservation  and  soil  con- 
servation districts.  He  undersUnds  your 
work  and  believes  in  It.  This  administration 
will  do  all  within  our  power  to  support  soil 
and  water  conservation  districts  In  the  cru- 
cial days  ahead. 

The  projects  and  programs  I  have  described 
thus  far  emphasize  only  recreation.  But 
recreation,  however.  Is  Just  one  of  the  new 
uses  that  can  be  found  for  land  that  Is  pro- 
ducing crops  which  are  In  overabundance. 

Many  rural  communltle*  have  discovered 
new  economic  opportunities  by  growing  live- 
stock and  timber  on  land  that  had  been  pro- 
ducing crops  already  In  surplus.  Soil  and 
water  conservation  districts  have  long  pro- 
vided leadership  In  this  field,  for  shifting  land 
to  uses  for  which  It  la  better  suited  ha*  al- 


ways been  a  basic  part  of  your  prog/am.  Co- 
operators  m  your  nearly  3.000  districts  are 
converting  about  2  5  million  acres  of  cropland 
to  less  Intensive  uses  each  year.  This  land 
is  not  being  idled  Rather  It  U  being  con- 
verted to  a  use  for  which  the  soils  are  better 
suited-  the  prtxluctlon  of  grass  and  Umber 
and  to  wildlife  and  recreation  uses. 

More  than  one-fourth  of  the  cropland  go- 
ing permanently  to  grass  Is  located  In  the 
Great  Plains  where  the  Great  Plains  conser- 
vation program  has  helped  to  speed  up  this 
process  To  date,  nearly  14.000  long-term 
cost -sharing  contracts  will  convert  I  million 
acres  to  grass,  or  23  percent  of  the  cropland 
on  these  farms  and  ranches 

Finally,  even  more  concentrated  efforU  to- 
ward land  conversion  and  resource  develop- 
ment will  be  planned  In  the  new  resource 
conservation  and  development  projects,  also 
authorized  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1962  We  have  received  applications  for 
assistance  from  local  sponsors  of  about  20  of 
these  proposed  projects,  covering  about  30 
million  acres  In  15  States. 

R  C  II  D  projects  are  a  new  approach  to 
assisting  rural  communities.  They  are  In- 
tended to  carry  out  a  program  of  land  con- 
servation and  land  utilization  in  an  area 
where  acceleration  of  current  conservation 
activities,  plus  the  use  of  new  authorities, 
will  provide  additional  Income  and  Job  op- 
portunities to  lu  people 

Until  about  a  month  ago  there  were  no 
funds  available  for  these  activities.  Pend- 
ing the  availability  of  funds.  I  had  author- 
ized, in  1963,  planning  assistance  for  three 
projects— one  In  Indiana,  one  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  one  In  Minnesota.  There  are 
funds  available  for  a  total  of  10  proJecU  this 
year  and  next  I  am  today,  therefore,  an- 
nouncing approval  of  planning  asslsUnce 
for  the  other  seven  new  resource  conserva- 
tion and  development  proJecU.  one  each  In 
the  Statef  of  Georgia.  Vermont.  New  Mex- 
ico, South  Dakota.  Wisconsin,  and  Oregon 
and  one  on  land  In  both  Washington  and 
Idaho  I  have  directed  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  to  give  planning  assistance  to 
the  local  sponsors  of  these  10  R  C  &  D  proj- 
ects. The  details  of  these  newly  authorized 
projects  are  being  made  available  here  to- 
day. 

These  new  proJecU  represent  a  major  step 
forward  In  rural  areas  development  Some 
of  you  will  have  a  prominent  role  In  these 
C.  St  D.  projecU.  But  are  all  of  you — all 
15.000  officials  of  the  nearly  3.000  local  dis- 
tricts—ready to  participate  fully,  to  assume 
a  position  of  leadership  In  rural  areas  de- 
velopment? Are  all  of  your  programs  and 
your  Ideas  in  tune  with  1964? 

At  your  Philadelphia  meeting  I  offered 
each  district  a  modernised  memorandum  of 
undersundlng  that  called  for  lifting  your 
slghU  to  broadened  objectives,  to  modernize 
your  work  programs  to  fit  todays  and  to- 
morrows  swiftly  changing  needs. 

Since  then  about  a  third  of  the  districts 
have  updated  their  programs  and  entered 
into  new  agreements  with  the  E>epartment  of 
Agriculture  This  Is  a  splendid  start,  and  I 
commend  those  who  have  taken  this  step 
and  the  many  others  who  are  working  to- 
ward It 

These  revisions  reflect  that  the  Job  of  soil 
conservation  dlsUlcts  has  changed  greatly 
since  the  first  one  was  organized  nearly  27 
years  ago  The  greatest  changes  have  come 
In  the  past  few  years  Once  you  worked 
almost  solely  with  the  Individual  farmer 
and  rancher,  helping  him  plan  and  Install 
a  conservation  program  tailored  to  his  land 
and  his  needs.  That  Is  still  a  big  part  of 
your  Job.  and  It  will  remain  so.  In  the  past 
quarter  century,  you  have  built  an  unchal- 
lenged reputation  of  leadership  In  soil  and 
water  conservation  and  agricultural  land  use. 
Your  challenge  today,  however.  Is  to  move 
boldly  Into  community  wide  resource  devel- 
opment action,  providing  the  one  element 


that  will  make  rural  areas  development 
really  work :  local  Initiative  and  local  coordi- 
nation and  direction.  I  urge  you  to  be  In 
the  lead  In  RAD  activities  In  your  home  com- 
munity, for  RAD  Is  on  the  move  and  It  will 
continue  to  gain  momentum. 

Rural  areas  development  Is  a  Job  you  have 
done  for  years,  for  lu  base  Is  the  full  devel- 
opment and  management  of  the  land  and 
water  resource  of  the  community  These 
resources  give  us  our  wealth,  the  foundation 
on  which  to  build  an  Improved  economy. 

So  I  say  to  you  that  you  have  many  real 
challenges  today.    Among  them  are: 

1.  To  get  and  keep  your  district  program 
up  to  date 

a  To  participate  In  the  work  closely  with 
the  RAD  committee  In  every  county. 

3  To  help  plan,  develop,  and  sponsor  re- 
source conservation  and  development  proj- 
ects. 

4.  To  go  all  the  way  with  multipurpose 
watershed  projects — from  the  Idea  through 
planning  and  Installation  and  operation  and 
management.  They  create  employment,  at- 
tract new  rural  Industries  to  reliable  water 
supplies,  reduce  flood  losses,  bring  new  rec- 
reational developmenu  around  reservoirs, 
and  most  Important  of  all — new  community 
pride  emerges  In  Improvement  and  progress. 

5.  To  help  In  every  possible  way  with  the 
Department's  credit  and  loan  programs,  es- 
pecially those  directly  related  to  resource 
development. 

6.  To  participate  fully  In  the  program  de- 
velopment group  activity  of  the  agricultural 
conservation  program  In  every  county. 

7  To  tie  to  the  cropland  conversion  pro- 
gram as  It  develops  It  Is  directly  related  to 
your  district  program  by  departmenUl  pol- 
icy. 

8.  To  Uke  full  advantage  of  today's  op- 
portunities In  urban-rural  planning,  one  of 
the  keystones  to  RAD  Not  all  of  the  con- 
servation problems  are  farm  problems.  They 
extend  from  the  farm  fields  Into  the  streets 
and  alleys  of  the  county  seat.  They  are 
rural-urban  problems.  All  are  community 
problems,  for  natural  resources  are  Inter- 
locked and  they  Interact — each  Is  a  link  In 
a  chain. 

9.  To  encourage  greater  financial  partici- 
pation In  resource  conservation  by  State  and 
local  governments.  Non-Federal  contribu- 
tions to  soil  and  water  conservation  dlstrlcU 
were  about  $44  million— about  $17  million 
from  local  govtrnment,  $14  million  from 
States,  and  •!!  million  from  Individuals. 
This  Is  excellent,  because  It  indicates  more 
people  are  aware  of  conservation  needs  than 
ever  Ijefore.  But  that  record  can  and  must 
be  improved  If  we  are  to  move  ahead  as  fast 
as  the  needs  Indicate. 

The  dimensions  of  the  resource  Job  we  face 
are  staggering.  Land  today  has  new  values 
beyond  the  production  of  food  and  fiber.  It 
Is  looked  upon  as  a  source  of  community 
stability  and  economic  growth,  as  the  de- 
velopment base  for  new  Jobs,  for  recreational 
opportunities,  for  living,  and  working  space 
and  other  beneflu  that  relate  to  nonfarm 
as  well  as  to  farm  and  ranch  people. 

As  you  know,  a  major  objective  of  USDA 
prop^ms  In  the  past  3  years  has  been  to  help 
improve  farm  Income,  to  broaden  the  Income 
base  for  fanners  and  ranchers,  and  to  help 
them  shift  land  that  Is  either  unsulted  or 
unneeded  for  culUvaUon  away  from  the  pro- 
duction of  surplus  crops 

The  Department's  land  and  water  con- 
servation efforU  which  contribute  to  Uils 
are  decentralized  They  are  controlled  and 
managed  at  the  local  level  by  local  people- 
responsible  local  citizens  like  the  officers  of 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts.  These 
are  not  Federal  programs.  They  are  local 
programs  with  Federal  assistance  We  want 
them  to  remain  that  way. 

The  progress  of  the  past  2  years  reflects 
the  wisdom  of  this  approach,  and  the  promise 
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of  the  future  depends  on  how  well  you  and 
other  leaders  move  ahead  to  the  Job  at  hand. 

When  you  return  home  I  urge  that  you 
make  your  voice  heard,  and  yotir  leadership 
felt.  You  and  I  know  that  the  big  Job,  the 
vital  Job  of  resoiirce  conservation  and  de- 
velopment. Is  on  the  private  lands  of  this 
Nation.  You  and  I  know  that  this  Job  Is  not 
moving  along  as  fast  as  It  should.  You  and 
I  know  that  dollars  for  this  purpose  are  rot 
expenditures  but  Investments.  You  and  I 
know  that  the  resource  conservation  and  de- 
velopment Job  on  private  lands  Is  linked  to 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  all  our  people 
and  to  our  future  as  a  nation. 

For  us  to  know  these  things  Is  not  enough. 
Others  must  know.  They  must  be  told  by 
those  who  know,  and  understand,  and  be- 
lieve, and  care. 

I  win  do  my  part,  but  the  Job  Is  largely 
yours.  You  are  the  people.  When  the  people 
speak,  all  men  listen 


SENATOR  BARTLETT  SUPPORTS  A 
12-MILE  LIMIT  FOR  OUR  FISH- 
ERIES 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  19  my  able  friend  and  colleague 
from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Bartlett]  discussed 
the  urgency  for  legislation  which  would 
make  it  unlawful  for  foreign  vessels  to 
fish  inside  the  territorial  waters  of  this 
Nation. 

His  bill.  S.  1988.  which  would  put  teeth 
into  existing  law,  has  been  approved  by 
the  Senate  and  is  now  under  considera- 
tion in  the  other  body.  Senator  Bart- 
lett's  testimony  at  the  time  was  before 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee.  His  discussion  of  the 
situation  confronting  our  fishermen  is 
thorough  and  thoughtful.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  of  his  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  Senator 
Bartlett  endorses  emphatically  action 
by  the  United  States  to  extend  its  pres- 
ent 3-mile  fishing  limit  to  12  miles. 

Such  an  extension  is  required  if  we  are 
to  harvest  our  fisheries. 

Let  me  quote  directly  from  the  inform- 
ative statement  made  by  my  colleague: 

The  United  States  stands  virtually  alone 
as  a  world  fishing  power  with  no  Jurisdiction 
over  our  fisheries  beyond  the  3-mlle  limit 
and  with  certain  knowledge  that  these  ex- 
tensive coastal  fisheries  are  the  target  of 
foreign  fishing  Interests.  We  find  ourselves 
m  this  position  even  while  knowing  that  over 
80  percent  of  the  United  States  catch  off  our 
coast  Is  teken  within  a  12-mlle  limit.  I  be- 
lieve that  pressure  will  continue  to  grow  In 
support  of  action  by  the  President  to  extend 
Jurisdiction  over  our  coastal  fishery  resources 
by  establishing  a  12-mlle  fishery  zone  to 
assure  the  conservation  of  this  natural 
wealth.  The  clear  International  trend  Is  to 
recognize  the  right  of  any  foreign  nation  that 
has  traditionally  fished  within  the  12-mlle 
zone,  and  we  must  make  certain  that  the 
rights  of  U.S.  fishermen  are  fully  and  un- 
conditionally protected  In  this  respect.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  President  can  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  to  act  and  es- 
tablishes a  12-mlle  fishery  conservation  zone 
o(T  our  coast  before  these  resources  become 
traditionally  fished  by  Russia  and  Cuba  or 
any  other  foreign  nation  and  are  thereby 
destroyed  or  lost. 

I  commend  him  for  his  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  a  depressing  situation  which 
must  not  be  allowed  to  continue. 


On  previous  occasions  I  have  discussed 
the  defects  of  our  present  policy  of  main- 
taining a  3-mile  territorial  water.  This 
policy  permits  the  fishing  vessels  of 
other  nations  to  make  themselves  at 
home  in  our  waters,  gorge  themselves 
with  our  fish,  and  sometimes,  ironically, 
to  even  compound  their  profits  as  they 
sell  to  U.S.  consumers  the  very  product 
which  has  been  taken  from  our  waters. 

The  lesson  illustrated  in  the  story  of 
the  Trojan  horse.  Mr.  President,  is  re- 
peated every  day  we  allow  an  archaic 
policy  established  during  the  days  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  cannonball  to  continue 
unchanged. 

My  biU.  S.  1816,  introduced  June  28, 
1963,  would  remedy  the  present  situa- 
tion by  extending  the  territorial  waters 
of  the  United  States  for  fishing  pur- 
poses to  12  miles.  Today,  more  than 
ever  before,  the  need  for  this  action  is 
imperative. 

When  the  United  States  adopts  the 
12-mile  limit,  the  provisions  of  Senator 
Bartlett's  bill  subjecting  foreign  viola- 
tors of  our  territorial  waters  for  fishing 
to  arrest,  trial,  and  penalties  would  ap- 
ply equally  to  these  waters.  12  miles 
wide.  Both  measures  are  desirable  to 
protect  our  fishermen  and  our  fishing 
industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  or  Senator  E.  L.  (Bob)  Bartlett 
Betore  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  on  S.  1988,  February 
19,  1964 

The  Introduction  of  this  bill,  S.  1988,  and 
the  need  for  Its  early  enactment  are  related 
directly  to  the  recent  appearance  of  foreign 
fishing  fleets — primarily  Russian,  Japanese, 
and  more  recently  Cuban— off  the  coast  of 
the  United  States.  Five  years  ago  no  large 
foreign  fishing  fleets  operated  ofT  the  U.S. 
coast,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bering  Sea. 
The  picture  has  drastically  changed  since 
then.  Last  year  there  were  over  200  large, 
modern  foreign  fishing  vessels  off  our  Atlantic 
Coast  while  at  the  same  time  approximately 
300  foreign  vessels  were  In  Alaska  waters. 
Including  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  operating  along 
both  coasts  at  times  within  15  miles  or  less 
of  the  mainland.  Not  Infrequently  foreign 
fishing  vessels  strayed  within  our  territorial 
waters.  These  water  are  reserved  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  our  own  fishermen  and  are 
subject  to  thr  fishery  regulations  of  our 
States. 

Alaska  has  been  the  State  hardest  hit  by 
these  violations.  During  the  last  8  months, 
16  foreign  vessels  have  been  officially  sighted 
by  the  U.S.  Navy  or  Coast  Guard  In  terri- 
torial waters  within  our  3-mlle  limit  off 
Alaska.  My  guess  is  that  there  have  been 
numerous  unreported  Instances  also.  The 
latest  known  Incident  occurred  on  January  17 
of  this  year,  approximately  2  weeks  before 
the  four  Cuban  vessels  were  found  In  our 
territorial  waters  off  I>ry  Tortugas.  The  re- 
cent Alaska  Incident  Involved  a  Soviet  fish- 
ing vessel  sighted  within  2  miles  of  Attu  by  a 
Navy  aircraft.  Apparently  there  Is  something 
of  Interest  In  the  area  since  on  the  27th  of 
November  last  year,  the  Navy  reported  a 
Soviet  fishing  vessel  In  the  same  area,  again 
within  2  miles  of  our  coast.  The  Navy  re- 
ported at  that  time  the  trawler's  actions  in- 
dicated a  willful  violation  of  our  territorial 
waters. 

Now  we  are  without  defense  of  any  kind. 

Today  there  Is  no  provision  In  the  U.S. 
law  of  any  kind  to  prevent  effectively  fish- 
ing In  our  territorial  waters  by  foreigners. 


When  foreign  fishing  vessels  enter  those 
waters  they  do  so  Illegally. 

But  there  Is  no  penalty  whatsoever — 
none — which  they  confront  If  they  violate 
our  national  sovereignty  100  times  a  day  by 
drifting  back  and  forth  across  the  limit  of 
the  territorial  sea. 

The  Coast  Guard  may  escort  such  vessels 
beyond  the  3-mlle  limit  and  does  when  It 
discovers  them  too  close  to  our  line  of  coast. 
But  In  effect  the  Coast  Guard  can  only  say 
to  the  master  of  the  offending  ship  "please 
go  away." 

In  law  there  Is  no  provision  for  the  seizure 
or  forfeiture  of  these  vessels  or  their  cargoes 
or  for  any  penalties  against  the  officers  and 
crew. 

The  present  law  46  US C.  251  only  In  the 
most  general  and  really  vague  terms  gives  to 
U.S.  vessels  exclusive  privilege  of  fishing  up 
to  the  limit  of  our  territorial  waters  by 
providing  that  they  shall  be  exclusively  for 
"vessels  employed  In  the  coasting  trade  or 
fisheries."  Actually,  the  fact  Is  that  exist- 
ing law  Is  so  vague  that  one  has  no  clear 
meaning  of  what  Is  Intended  after  reading  It. 
The  purpose  of  S.  1988  Is  to  make  It  clearly 
unlawful  for  any  foreign  vessels  to  fish  In  the 
U.S.  territorial  waters  or  to  take  Continental 
Shelf  fishery  resources  which  belongs  to  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  making  these 
actions  unlawful  the  bill  provides  appro- 
priate penalties  for  violators  and  establishes 
the  necessary  enforcement  machinery. 

I  believe  the  wording  of  the  bill  makes  It 
quite  clear  that  the  legislation  Itself  estab- 
lishes no  new  claim  of  Jurisdiction.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  Is  simply  to  provide  for  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  any  claims  made  by 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  scope 
of  Its  territorial  waters  and  with  respect  to 
Continental  Shelf  fishery  resources  which  be- 
long to  the  United  States.  The  bill  does  not 
define  either  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States  or  any  fishery  zone  nor  does 
the  bill  Identify  what  particular  fishery  re- 
sources of  the  Continental  Shelf  appertain 
or  belong  to  the  United  States.  These  claims 
have  been  established  or  In  the  near  future 
will  be  established  by  International  agree- 
ment or  by  other  executive  action. 

The  United  States  has  recognized  the  3- 
mlle  limit  as  the  scope  of  Its  territorial 
waters  since  Thomas  Jefferson  took  that  po- 
sition In  1793.  If  later  the  United  States  ex- 
tends Its  Jurisdiction  on  the  high  seas  as 
numerous  other  nations  recently  have,  the 
penalties  provided  In  the  bill  would  continue 
to  apply. 

There  are  two  possible  bases  under  which 
the  United  States  may  claim  fishery  resources 
of  the  Continental  Shelf.  The  first  possible 
claim  is  based  on  the  Submerged  Lands  Act 
and  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Act  of  1953. 
This  legislation  extended  U.S.  jurisdiction 
over  the  natural  resources  of  the  seabed  and 
subsoil  of  the  Continental  Shelf.  Natural 
resources  was  defined  to  Include  marine  ani- 
mals. On  the  basis  of  this  extension  of  Juris- 
diction the  President  of  the  United  States  In 
March  of  1960  Issued  an  executive  proclama- 
tion. Proclamation  No.  3339.  claiming  Juris- 
diction over  a  living  coral  reef  and  Its  as- 
sociated marine  life  on  the  Continental  Shelf 
beyond  the  3-mlle  limit  off  Florida.  The 
executive  has  not  to  my  knowledge  proceeded 
pursuant  to  this  legislation  to  extend  the  U.S. 
Jurisdiction  over  any  other  living  resource 
of  the  shelf.  The  wording  of  the  bill,  how- 
ever, Is  sufficiently  broad  to  prohibit  any  for- 
eign vessel  from  taking  the  marine  resources 
protected  by  the  executive  proclamation  and 
will  permit  a  further  Interpretation  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Act  and  the  Sub- 
merged Lands  Act  to  Include  additional  living 
resources  of  the  Continental  Shelf. 

The  second  basis  of  claim  over  resources 
of  the  Continental  Shelf  rests  on  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  Continental  Shelf  signed  in  Ge- 
neva In  1958  as  part  of  the  United  Nations 
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Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Thla  con- 
vention has  been  ratified  by  the  United  States 
and  by  20  other  nations  It  must  be  ratified 
by  only  one  additional  nation  before  It  be- 
comes effective.  Since  legislation  Is  pend- 
ing In  Britain  and  In  Germany  to  ratify  the 
convention.  It  would  appear  that  the  conven- 
tion will  become  effective  within  the  next 
few  months. 

On  the  basis  of  this  convention  the  United 
States  will  gain  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over 
the  fishery  resources  of  the  ContlnenUl  Shelf 
as  defined  In  the  convention.  Article  2(4) 
of  the  convention  defines  these  resources  as 
those  living  organisms  of  the  sedentary 
species  which  at  their  harvesUble  stage  are 
Immobile  or  are  unable  to  move  except  in 
constant  physical  contact  with  the  seabed. 
This  I  understand  very  clearly  Includes 
oysters,  clams,  and  crawling  crabs,  such  as 
the  Alaska  king  crab  and  the  dungeness  crab. 
If  this  bill  becomes  law  and  the  convention 
on  the  Continental  Shelf  becomes  effective, 
the  penalty  provision  of  the  bill  would  apply 
to  any  violations  of  our  claims  pursuant  to 
the  convention  as  well  as  claims  under  the 
Outer  ContlnenUl  Shelf  Lands  Act. 

The  Continental  Shelf  Is  that  submerged 
portion  of  our  continent  that  has  been  over- 
lapped by  the  oceans.  Along  the  Atlantic 
Coast  the  maximum  distance  from  the  shore 
to  the  outer  edge  of  the  shelf  Is  250  miles 
and  the  average  distance  Is  70  miles.  In  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  the  maximum  distance  Is  200 
miles  and  the  average  Is  about  93  miles.  The 
area  off  Alaska  Is  estimated  to  contain  600.000 
square  miles,  an  area  almost  as  large  as 
Alaska  Itself 

S  1988  provides  that  the  penalties  apply 
unless  otherwise  provided  by  an  Interna- 
tional agreement  or  unless  a  license  has  been 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  after 
the  certification  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  any  State  affected  that  such  per- 
mission was  In  the  national  Interest.  Con- 
cern has  been  expressed  over  the  provision 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  issue  a  license  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  any  State 
affected  Although  I  believe  adequate  pro- 
tection Is  assured  by  the  requirement  that 
both  State  and  Federal  officials  concur,  the 
committee  may  wish  to  look  again  at  the 
need  for  this  exception  and  as  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  protection  afforded. 

This  legislation  Is  similar  to  statutes  found 
In  other  coastal  nations.  The  closest  exam- 
ple Is  the  Canadian  Coastal  Fisheries  Protec- 
tion Act  passed  In  1953.  However.  In  certain 
respects  S  1988  is  not  as  severe  as  the  Cana- 
dian statute  The  penalties  in  the  Canadian 
act  carry  a  fine  of  $25,000  or  Imprisonment 
for  a  term  of  2  years  whereas  S  1988  places  a 
limit  of  $10,000  fine  and  Imprisonment  for  1 
year.  Only  a  vessel  and  the  master  or  other 
person  In  charge  of  the  vessel  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  penalty  under  S  1988  This  Is  In 
contrast  to  the  Canadian  act  which  under 
certain  circumstances  would  Impose  a  pen- 
alty upon  any  person  aboard  the  foreign 
vessel. 

In  considering  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion most  fishermen  have  Indicated  to  me 
that  they  were  amazed  that  there  Is  no  pen- 
alty or  provision  for  the  seizure  of  foreign 
fishing  vessels  operating  In  our  territorial 
waters  today.  Although  I.  too.  was  amazed 
to  learn  this  fact  I  believe  It  Is  understand- 
able In  light  of  the  situation  we  faced  only 
a  few  years  ago.  Two  years  ago  the  U.S. 
fishermen  were  accustomed  to  seeing  Soviet 
fishing  vessels  only  In  the  North  Atlantic 
and  in  the  Bering  Sea.  But  In  the  summer 
of  1962  the  situation  began  to  change  swiftly. 
During  that  summer  for  the  first  time,  So- 
viet vessels  entered  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  with 
well  over  100  vessels,  some  of  which  were 
engaged  Intentionally  or  otherwise  In  de- 
stroying our  crab  gear  close  to  Kodlak.  The 
Russian  fleet  continued  along  the  southern 
coast  of  Alaska  and  within  30  miles  of  Cor- 


dova. Later  that  summer  several  foreign 
fishing  vessels  were  sighted  as  far  south  as 
Washington  State  and  Oregon.  During  that 
same  time,  the  summer  of  1962.  a  parallel 
advance  was  being  made  In  the  Atlantic.  As 
many  as  160  Soviet  vessels  were  sighted  off 
the  Atlantic  Coast  The  Soviet  vessels  were 
reported  off  the  mld-Atlantlc  States  and  sev- 
eral moved  along  the  coast  of  the  Carollnas 
and  as  far  south  as  Florida. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  year  our  consulate 
in  Vera  Cruz  reported  that  several  Soviet 
vessels  had  been  operating  In  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  using  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  for 
supplies 

In  the  summer  of  1963  this  effort  was  In- 
tensified By  May  of  last  year  there  were 
140  Japanese  vessels  operating  off  Alaska 
primarily  along  an  area  15  to  20  mUes  north 
of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  from  20  to  60 
miles  south  of  Kodlak  In  addition  there 
were  40  Russian  vessels  operating  In  the 
Bering  Sea  and  In  the  Gulf  of  Alaska. 

In  June  of  last  year  the  Japanese  fleet  of 
approximately  140  vessels  continued  their 
operations  The  number  of  Russian  vessels 
Increased  to  60.  operating  primarily  off  Ko- 
dlak and  within  40  to  60  miles  of  Bristol 
Bay. 

By  July  of  last  year  the  Russian  fleet  had 
swelled  to  230  vessels  concentrating  approx- 
imately 15  to  40  miles  off  the  coast  In  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska.  The  Japanese  fleet  re- 
iTfilned  relatively  stable  at  approximately 
100  vessels  but  there  was  some  Indication 
of  a  decrease  In  activity. 

Through  August  and  September  there  were 
approximately  150  Russian  vessels  and  100 
Japanese  vessels  operating  at  times  within 
15  to  40  miles  off  Kodlak  and  In  the  Gulf  of 

A  1  ask A 

The  number  of  foreign  flshlng  vessels  oper- 
ating off  Alaska  sharply  decreased  during 
the  fall  but  by  January  of  thU  year,  only 
1  month  ago.  there  were  again  over  200  Rus- 
sian vessels  operating  near  Alaska  In  the 
Bering  Sea. 

I  submit  this  month-by-month  account 
of  the  situation  In  order  to  give  to  the  com- 
mittee an  Impression  of  the  degree  of  In- 
tensity of  the  foreign  fishing  operations  near 
our  coast.  I  think  that  It  should  be  em- 
phasized that  these  vessels  concentrate  where 
fish  can  be  taken  In  substantial  quantities. 
This  frequently  means  along  the  edge  of 
our  Continental  Shelf  which  at  times  lies 
very  close  to  our  coast. 

The  size  of  this  operation  Itself  suggesU 
that  It  would  be  anticipated  that  Intrusions 
within  our  territorial  waters  would  occur. 
This  Is  particularly  true  when  there  are  no 
penalties  attached  to  such  Intrusions.  I 
have  prepared  for  the  committee  a  list  of 
Incidents  In  which  the  16  foreign  vessels 
have  been  sighted  within  the  territorial 
waters  of  Alaska  In  the  past  8  months.  I 
am  personally  convinced  that  more  will  oc- 
cur this  summer,  particularly  If  no  legisla- 
tion Is  passed  to  provide  any  effective  deter- 
rent. 

I  have  referred  primarily  to  the  situation 
off  Alaska  but  It  Is  well  known  that  Russian 
fleets  have  operated  frequently  within  15  to 
20  miles  off  Cape  Cod  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  even  at  times  within  4  miles.  It  has 
also  been  confirmed  that  Cuba  through  the 
Swiss  Embassy  In  Havana  has  recently  noti- 
fied the  United  States  that  we  can  expect 
an  accelerated  level  of  Cuban  flshlng  near 
our  Gulf  coast  States  this  summer.  If  the 
Cubans  have  learned  to  flsh  from  the  Rus- 
sians (and  I  am  convinced  they  have)  I 
believe  the  Cubans  will  flsh  as  close  to  shore 
as  we  permit.  Sometimes  they  will  flsh  closer. 
I  believe  that  It  would  be  a  misconception 
If  one  were  to  Interpret  this  foreign  flshlng 
activity  off  the  United  SUtes  In  Isolation. 
Actually  the  trend  has  been  to  Increase  sub- 
stantially the  world  flshery  catch  and  to 
improve  substantially  and  modernize  flshlng 
vessels. 


One  of  the  most  obvious  examples  of  this 
postwar    expansion    Is    the    Russian    fishing 
industry      The   Soviet   catch   has   Increased 
approximately  fourfold  since  1946.     The  pri- 
mary effort  In  this  accelerated  program  has 
been  to  develop  a  Soviet  high  seas  fishery. 
The    Importance    g'ven    to    foreign    flshlng 
grounds  Is  due  In  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  catch  In  the  Baltic.  Caspian  and  Black 
Seas    has    substantially    decreased    and    has 
suffered  from  excessive  exploitation.    In  1950 
only    40    percent    of    the    Soviet    catch    was 
taken  on  the  high  seas.    By  1962  this  flgure 
had  reached  80  percent.     This  Russian  ac- 
complishment  has    been    made    possible    by 
the  construction   and   operation   of   modern 
trawlers    and    factory    ships.      The    trawlers 
ranged   from  2.400  tons   to  3.200   tons  with 
crews  of  approximately  100  men  each.     The 
largest  vessels  are   the  Soviet  floating  can- 
neries and  mother  ships  which  have  a  crew 
of   up  to   640      These   modern   vessels  have 
permitted    Russia    to    take    flsh    In    waters 
throughout  the  world  and   have  permitted 
this    to    be    accomplished    with    the    use    of 
rough,  high   seas  tactics.     Russian  trawlers 
have  recently   been   Involved   In   serious  in- 
ternational Incidents  off  Plymouth  and  De- 
von. England;  Scotland;  Norway;  and  Alaska. 
Criticism  has  been   made  not  only   of   the 
rough    tactics    used    but    reports    were    also 
made  that  the  Soviet  trawlers  caused  a  de- 
crease In  the  resources  along  the  coast. 

Primarily  as  a  result  of  this  Increased  for- 
eign flshlng  activity,  numerous  nations  with- 
in the  past  5  years  have  extended  their  Ju- 
risdiction over  fishery  resources  beyond  the 
traditional  3-mlle  limit.  This  has  been  done 
frequently  by  establishing  fisheries  zones 
similar  In  many  respects  to  other  contiguous 
zones  recognized  by  the  United  States  such 
as  those  for  customs  and  Immigration.  At 
the  time  the  question  of  the  territorial  sea 
was  raised  at  the  United  Nations  Conference 
In  1958  a  majority  of  coasUl  nations  did  not 
exercise  Jurisdiction  over  fisheries  beyond 
their  3-mlle  limit.  Within  the  past  few 
years  the  situation  has  drastically  changed. 

Well  over  a  majority  of  coastal  nations 
today  exercise  Jurisdiction  over  fishery  re- 
sources beyond  the  3-mlle  limit.  Many  of 
the  traditional  coastal  States  that  have  stood 
In  favor  of  the  limited  Jurisdiction  have 
swung  sharply  In  the  other  direction.  For 
example  Canada  made  public  last  year  Its 
Intention  to  exercise  Jurisdiction  over  a  12- 
mlle  fishery  zone  beginning  In  May  of  this 
year.  Last  month  In  London  a  European 
fisheries  convention  agreed  to  recommend  to 
their  governments  a  new  convention  which 
would  give  to  each  of  the  13  coastal  states  the 
exclusive  right  to  fish  within  a  6-mlle  zone 
and  to  Impose  Its  regulations  In  a  further 
zone  between  6  and  12  miles  which  would 
remain  open  only  to  fishermen  who  had  tra- 
ditionally fished  the  area.  Those  attending 
the  Conference  Included  the  United  Kingdom. 
Belgium.  Denmark.  France.  Germany.  Ice- 
land. Ireland.  Italy,  the  Netherlands.  Norway. 
Portugal,  Spain  and  Sweden. 

The  United  States  stands  virtually  alone 
as  a  world  flshlng  power  with  no  Jiu-lsdlc- 
tlon  over  our  fisheries  beyond  the  3-mlle 
limit  and  with  certain  knowledge  that  these 
extensive  coastal  fisheries  are  the  target  of 
foreign  fishing  Interests.  We  find  ourselves 
In  this  position  even  while  knowing  that 
over  80  percent  of  the  U.S.  catch  off 
our  coast  Is  taken  within  a  12-mlle  limit. 
I  believe  that  pressure  will  continue  to  grow 
in  support  of  action  by  the  President  to  ex- 
tend Jurisdiction  over  our  coastal  fishery 
resources  by  establishing  a  12-mlle  fishery 
zone  to  assure  the  conservation  of  this 
natural  wealth.  The  clear  International 
trend  Is  to  recognize  the  right  of  any  foreign 
nation  that  has  traditionally  fished  within 
the  12-mlle  zone,  and  we  must  make  certain 
that  the  rights  of  U.S.  fishermen  are  fully 
and  unconditionally  protected  in  this  respect 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  President  can  make 
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the  necessary  arrangements  to  act  and  es- 
tablishes a  12-mlle  fishery  conservation  zone 
off  our  coast  before  these  resources  become 
traditionally  fished  by  Russia  and  Cuba  or 
any  other  foreign  nation  and  are  thereby 
destroyed  or  lost. 

This  bill  Is  only  a  step  In  the  direction  of 
conserving  our  offshore  fishery  resources 
This  type  of  legislation  was  passed  by  other 
nations  similarly  situated  years  ago.  This  Is 
an  essential  step  If  the  United  States  Is  tc 
begin  to  meet  Its  obligation  to  conserve  and 
protect  our  coastal  fishery. 

TABLE    or    FOREIGN     VIOLATIONS    OF    ALASKAN 
TERRITORIAL    WATERS 

( 1 )  Two  Soviet  trawlers  on  June  3,  1963, 
sighted  within  3-mlle  limit  near  Port  MoUer. 

(2)  Two  Soviet  fishing  vessels  (one  mother 
ship  and  one  catcher)  on  June  28.  1963, 
sighted  within  te  rltorlal  waters  off  Sutwlk 
Island. 

(3)  One  Japanese  whaler  on  July  3.  1963. 
sighted  I'/j  miles  from  Cape  Edgecumbe. 

(4)  Three  Japanese  whaling  vessels  on 
July  10.  1963.  sighted  within  territorial 
waters  off  Coronation  Island. 

(5)  Pour  Soviet  whale  killer  vessels  on  July 
30.  1963,  sighted  1  '^  miles  west  of  Nakchamik 
Island. 

(6)  Two  Soviet  whale  killers  on  August  30, 
1963,  sighted  within  3-mlle  limit  off  Adak. 

(7)  One  Soviet  trawler  on  November  27, 
1963.  sighted  2  miles  from  Shemya  Island. 

(8)  One  Soviet  fishing  vessel  on  January 
17.  1964.  sighted  2  miles  off  Attu. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  WAR  ON  POV- 
ERTY NEEDS  MORE  ACCELER- 
ATED PUBLIC  WORKS  FUNDS 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  a 
thoughtful  appraisal  of  the  tax  cut  bill 
is  found  in  the  current,  February  29, 
issue  of  the  New  Republic.  It  Is  au- 
thored by  T.R.B.,  the  pen  name  of  that 
knowledgeable  Washington  correspond- 
ent. Richard  L.  Strout. 

He  points  out — and  this  is  in  accord 
with  my  for  sometime  reiterated  re- 
marks on  the  floor— that  the  tax  cut 
bill  we  have  enacted  will  not  appreciably 
reduce  unemployment;  that  indeed  by 
promoting  modernizing  of  factories  and 
thus  automation,  may  actually  Increase 
unemployment. 

The  article  urges,  as  I  have,  that  what 
Is  needed  are  "job-rich"  projects,  of 
which  he  lists  several  categories.  First, 
and  foremost  of  these.  I  believe,  is  ac- 
celerated public  works  whose  inadequate 
$900  million  appropriation  has  long  since 
been  exhausted.  A  year  ago  I  introduced 
a  bill  which  would  authorize  an  addi- 
tional $3  billion.  Subsequently  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  introduced  a  bill  for 
$1.5  billion.  Neither  increase  has  been 
acted  upon.  Although  it  has  been  known 
for  nearly  a  year  that  the  funds  for  ac- 
celerated public  works  have  run  dry, 
over  $700  million  of  excellent  projects 
have  been  approved  and  are  ready  to 
go. 

President  Johnson's  declared  war  on 
poverty — which  is  virtually  synonymous 
with  unemployment — an  action  on  his 
part  which  should  have  the  militant 
support  of  every  American,  could  have 
no  better  sendoff  than  the  enactment 
of  one  of  the  pending  measures  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  accelerated  public  works, 
legislation  which  has  amply  demon- 
strated its  value  and  its  effectiveness  in 
putting  people  to  work  at  the  same  time 


that  it  supplies  communities  with  worth- 
while needed  projects.  Indeed  without 
such  action  and  other  similar  action  the 
President's  wisely  declared  war  on  pov- 
erty will  not  be  won. 

Hearings  authorized  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee, 
Senator  McNamara,  have  been  held  im- 
der  the  able  chairmanship  of  Senator 
Jennings  Randolph  of  West  Virginia. 
Testimony  has  been  received  from  State 
Governors  and  other  State  officials, 
county  and  municipal  officials,  and  citi- 
zens in  private  life.  It  forms  an  impres- 
sive record  of  the  need  and  urgency  for 
this  legislation.  I  urge  the  President 
promptly  to  give  it  his  unqualified  sup- 
port. 

And  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
T.R.B.'s  article  from  the  New  Republic 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  : 

War  on  Povebtt 
[Prom  the  New  Republic,  Feb.  29,  1964) 
The  original  Kennedy  tax  bill  was  a  sweetly 
proportioned  economists'  dreamboat.  It  was 
full  of  reforms,  i.e..  it  closed  loopholes. 
(These  are  mostly  dropped.)  It  proposed 
$4.9  billion  offsets  to  tax  cuts.  (Offsets  are 
reduced  to  $800  million.)  It  proposed  a 
smooth,  two-stage  stimulus.  (Congress  has 
concentrated  most  of  the  relief  into  one  big 
bounce  this  year.)  Again,  J.F.K.  asked  for 
speed.  (Congress  took  a  year  and  a  hall.) 
The  tax  cut  was  exciting  because  for  the 
first  time  we  tried  to  abort  a  threatened 
recession  before  it  happened;  it  was  an  eco- 
nomic pep  pill  wrapped  in  a  deliberate  deficit. 
This  was  revolutionary.  The  Reader's  Di- 
gest-Eisenhower economic  school  will  never 
be  quite  the  same  again.  The  world  has 
moved.  But  deary  me.  what  a  price  Congress 
has  extorted. 

To  begin  with:  speed.  While  Congress 
fiddled,  the  British  parliament,  in  April, 
darted  in  and  out  again  with  an  equivalent 
tax  cut  that  has  been  successful.  We 
dragged  it  drearily  out.  Oiie  asks  whether 
our  Government  is  nimble  enotigh  to  achieve 
economic  balance  or  can  it  only  act  sifter 
the  emergency  has  appeared? 

Most  serious  fault  Is  in  the  who-gets-what. 
We  think  this  is  a  rich  man's  tax  cut.  We 
fear  It  won't  cut  unemployment  much  be- 
cause It  tries  to  fertilize  the  economic  plant 
at  the  top,  not  the  roots. 

You  can  skip  this,  if  you  hate  figures;  but 
here  is  the  score  as  we  see  it:  In  1962  the 
Treasury  gave  corporations  a  preliminary  $2 
billion  tax  cut.  Now  it  gives  them  $2.2  bil- 
lion more,  a  total  of  $4.2  billion.  This 
money  will  go  into  great  new  factories  and 
labor-saving  machines  (while  the  saved  labor 
goes  on  the  dole)  although  some  15  percent 
of  existing  factories  are  idle. 

More  valuable  for  the  economy,  the  tax  bill 
also  gives  some  $9  billion  relief  to  individ- 
uals. Fine.  But  who  gets  what?  From  this 
total  of  about  $9  billion  for  individuals,  the 
poor  man  gets  no  relief.  The  grateful  $3,000- 
a-year  man,  2  percent;  the  $7,500-a-year  man. 
2.1  percent;  the  afOuent  $100.000-a-year  man 
gets  8.3  percent  and  the  rich  $200,000-a-year 
man.  16  percent.     And  so  on. 

We  figure  that  the  well-to-do  ($10,000  or 
over)  constitute  13  percent  of  the  population 
but  that  they  get  33  percent  of  this  cut. 
Maybe  that's  necessary.  The  trouble  eco- 
nomically is  that  whereas  the  poor  man 
spends  his  increase  right  away  and  thereby 
Irrigates  the  economy,  the  wealthy  man  tends 
to  Invest  a  good  chunk  of  his.  Where  does 
It  go?  Well,  it  goes  into  Wall  Street,  per- 
haps, to  bid  up  the  shares  of  General  Motors 


stock;    in  other  words  into  more  plant  and 
more  automated  machinery.     It  adds  to  the 
$4.2  billion  for  corporate  investment  which 
"we  already  mentioned  above. 

The  irony  is  that  President  Johnson  Is 
simultaneously  launching  an  attack  on  pov- 
erty. The  shadow  that  lies  over  America's 
economy  is  unemployment — poverty — call  it 
what  you  wlU.  A  better  distribution  of  this 
big  tax  cut  would  have  got  the  money  down 
where  it  counts,  consumption  rather  than 
investment.  Better  still,  in  retrospect,  we 
could  have  spent  this  same  amount  of  Treas- 
ury deficit  in  the  desperately  starved  public 
sector:  Job-rich  public  housing,  for  example, 
urban  renewal,  mass  transportation,  schools, 
and  the  like.  What  we  see  is  an  election 
year  boom  ahead:  but  one  that  may  not  last 
long  because  the  tax  cut  stimulus  is  going 
to  the  wrong  places  and  the  wrong  people. 


HARTKE     COLLEGE    STUDENT    AID 
BILL 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 3,  just  before  the  beginning  of  the 
tax  bill  discussion  concerning  Senator 
RiBicoFF's  amendment  to  give  tax  credit 
for  the  expenses  of  college  students,  I 
offered  a  bill  dealing  in  broad  fashion 
with  the  problems  of  financial  aid  to 
students  in  higher  education. 

Even  though  the  tax  bill  has  now  gone 
to  its  final  stage  of  consideration  and 
the  Ribicoff  amendment  is  not  a  part  of 
it,  I  am  sure  there  is  still  a  volume  of 
mall  arriving  in  the  offices  of  many  of  the 
Members  pleading  for  help  or  relief  of 
some  sort  from  the  burdens  of  college 
costs.  At  the  time  of  its  introduction. 
S.  2490  was  promised  an  early  schedule 
of  hearings  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
as  chairman  of  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee. He  has  kept  his  word,  and  the 
first  such  hearing  was  held  on  Febru- 
ary 20. 

Mr.  President,  because  there  was  not 
sufficient  opportunity  in  the  midst  of  the 
tax  bill  discussion  to  present  fully  the 
reasons  for  my  offering  at  that  time 
an  alternative  approach  to  the  Ribicoff 
tax  credit  amendment,  and  because  the 
subject  of  aid  to  students  in  higher 
education  is  one  over  which  there  is  in- 
creasingly great  concern  throughout  the 
country,  in  order  that  Members  may 
have  the  benefit  of  a  fuller  exposition  of 
the  ways  in  which  the  Hartke  bill  will 
meet  the  rising  demand,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  insertion  in  the  Record  of 
the  testimony  which  I  presented  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education  concern- 
ing this  bUl,  and  also  a  table  showing  the 
loan  plan  to  students. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  table  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Vanck  Hartke  Con- 
cerning THE   Higher   Education  Student 
Assistance   Act  .of   1965,   S.  2490.   Intro- 
duced BT  Senator  Hartke  on  Fcbruart  3, 
1964.  to  the  Education  Subcommittee  of 
the    Senate    Labor    and    Public    Welfare 
Committee,  February  20,  1964 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  wxjuld  like  to  begin  my 
statement  in  support  of  S.  2490.  the  Higher 
Education   Student   Assistance   Act   of    1965 
which  I  introduced  on  February  3.  1964,  by 
quoting  from  President  Kennedy's  sUtement 
to  the  Congress  in  his  message  on  educa- 
tion  dated   January  29.   1963.     He  said: 

"Our  present  American  educational  system 
was  founded  on  the  principle  that  oppor- 
tunity for  education  In  this  country  should 
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be  available  to  all— not  merely  to  those  who 
have  the  ability  to  pay.  •  •  •  Now  a  verlU- 
ble  tidal  wave  of  student*  Is  advancing  In- 
exorably on  our  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, where  the  annual  costs  per  student 
are  several  times  as  high  as  the  cost  of  a 
high  school  education,  and  where  the 
costs  must  be  borne  In  large  part  by  the 
student  or  his  parents  •  •  •  Well  over  half 
of  all  parents  with  school  age  children  ex- 
pect them  to  attend  college  But  only  one- 
third  do  so  Some  40  percent  of  those  who 
enter  college  do  not  graduate,  and  only  a 
small  number  continue  Into  graduate  and 
professional  study  The  lack  of  adequate  aid 
to  student*  plays  a  large  part  In  this  dis- 
turbing record." 

President  Kennedy  went  on  to  speak  of 
the  objective  of  Federal  legislation  In  this 
area,  saying  that  "It  has  not  fulfilled  Its 
original  objective  of  assuring  that  no  stu- 
dent of  ability  win  be  denied  an  oppor- 
tunity for  higher  education  because  of  fi- 
nancial need." 

It  Is  that  which  the  present  bill  seeks 
to  do.  to  provide  through  four  separate  ap- 
proaches means  whereby  we  may  fulfill  the 
responsibility  of  this  Nation  to  assure  that 
"no  student  of  ability  will  be  denied  an  op- 
portunity for  higher  education  because  of 
financial  need."  It  will  do  this  though  ex- 
pansion of  the  National  Etefense  Education 
Act  student  loan  program;  through  a  new 
program  of  providing  guarantees  for  student 
loans  obtained  through  non-Oovernment 
sources:  through  a  Federal  scholarship  pro- 
gram; and  through  a  work-study  program  of 
self-help  to  the  student  which  will  also  be 
helpful  to  the  Institutions.  In  this.  I  agree 
with  Commlasloner  Francis  Keppel  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  when  he  said  to  this  com- 
mittee last  June  25.  "the  best  way  to  think 
about  this  problem  of  financial  aid  at  the 
college  level  Is  In  terms  of  a  combination 
of  ways  of  going  about  It  No  single  meth- 
od would  seem  to  me  to  be  suitable  to  every 
student."  '  As  he  went  on  to  say,  we  need 
•a  package  approach"  for  solution  of  the 
students  financial  problem,  and  he  specified 
the  element*  of  this  bill— namely,  "scholar- 
ship aid."  "loans."  "and  finally,  work,"  add- 
ing that  "It  Is  this  combination  that  makes 
sense  to  me." 

It  Is  my  Intention  today,  first,  to  review 
quickly  some  of  the  salient  facts  about  the 
need  for  Increased  higher  education  as  a 
necessity  for  our  national  welfare;  second. 
to  point  out  again,  as  has  been  done  before 
this  committee  on  other  occasions,  the  loas  of 
potential  national  leadership  sustained  be- 
cause of  the  financial  difficulties  faced  by 
today's  college  students  and  their  parents; 
and  then  to  speak  of  the  8p)eclfic  effects  of 
this  bill  toward  achieving  that  major  goal 
of  assuring  "that  no  student  of  ability  will 
be  denied  an  opportunity  for  higher  educa- 
tion t)ecause  of  financial  need." 

THK    CHANCING    JOB    MIX 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  national  In- 
terest, the  education  of  our  youth  to  their 
fullest  potential  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  need  we  have  for  that  education.  As 
long  ago  as  1960  the  U.S  Department  of 
Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  made  some 
startling  estimates  concerning  the  changing 
•Job  mix"  which  Is  occurring  during  this 
decade.     The  essential  faat  Is  that: 

( 1 )  Farm  labor  Is  decreasing  absolutely  by 
one-sixth  In  this  decade  despite  the  increase 
In  population. 

(2)  In  absolute  numbers,  unskilled  Jobs 
are  remaining  stationary. 

(3)  Semiskilled  Jobs  In  blue-collar  work 
are  Increasing  at  a  rat«  lower  than  the  work 


force  Increase,  or  about  18  percent  Ijetween 
1960  and   1970 

(4)  Skilled  workers,  such  as  craftsmen, 
foremen,  and  the  like  will  Increase  by  24 
percent,  slightly  more  than  the  expected  20- 
percent  gain  In  the  work  force. 

(5)  Proprietors,  managers,  and  officials  will 
increase  at  the  same  24-percent  rate. 

(6)  Clerical  and  sales  forces  will  go  up 
slightly  faster,  by  27  percent.  But — and  this 
Is  the  most  significant  factor  for  us  here — 

l7)  A  41 -percent  increase  Is  expected  In 
professional  and  technical  occupations,  a 
growth  rate  more  than  double  that  of  the 
labor  force  as  a  whole. - 

We  are  already  seeing  the  effects  of  this 
change  In  the  Job  mix  In  the  shortage  of 
qualified  professional  and  technical  people, 
for  whom  advertisements  In  the  classified 
sections  of  newspapers  In  every  major  city 
are  crying  most  strenuously  while  at  the 
same  time  there  are  Increasing  numbers  of 
unemployed  among  the  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled. It  is  because  of  our  great  need  for 
supporting  technicals  as  well  as  professionals 
that  this  bill  calls  for  broadening  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  loan  au- 
thority to  non-degree-granting  schools,  such 
as  technological  Institutes,  which  provide 
supportive  personnel  In  these  crucial  areas 
although  they  are  not  4-year  colleges 

EDUCATION    AS    INVESTMENT 

One  writer  has  put  the  case  for  Federal 
support  of  higher  education  In  Its  strictly 
economic  aspects  about  as  succinctly  as  It 
can  be  done  when  he  says.  "The  most  funda- 
mental economic  argument  Is  simply  that 
the  Intellect  of  the  young  Is  an  essential 
natural  resource  that  must  be  developed 
and  used  to  the  fullest  If  the  Nation  Is  to 
maximize  satisfactions  for  the  citizenry.  In 
this  economic  sense  higher  education  be- 
comes a  process  that  produces  capital  In  the 
form  of  Improved  Intellectual  equipment  for 
future  service  In  the  society." ' 

This  concept  of  educational  potential  as 
a  national  resource  Is  one  which  has  been 
slow  to  develop,  but  one  which  we  are  In- 
creasingly accepting  In  this  Nation  as  we 
strengthen  the  educational  process  through 
Increased  Federal  support  In  recent  years 
It  U  time  that  we  accepted  It  fully  rather 
than  tentatively,  making  a  much  Increased 
effort  to  develop  systematically  this  natural 
resource.  As  the  same  writer  puts  It.  "The 
Federal  Government  must  concern  Itself 
with  higher  education  because  the  producU 
of  education  are  essential  to  the  Nation's 
growth  and  well-being.  It  has  to  be  recog- 
nized that  the  returns  from  Investment  in 
education  accrue  not  only  to  the  Individual 
but  also  to  the  Nation  of  which  he  Is  a  part. 
In  effect,  the  social  benefiU  from  education 
exceed  the  private  benefits — another  reason 
why  complete  reliance  cannot  be  placed  on 
the  free  market  allocation  of  resovirces  to 
education  "  * 

In  order  to  secure  public  understanding  of 
this  undeniable  fact,  we  need  to  educate  our 
citizens  away  from  the  popular  view  of  edu- 
cation as  a  cost  and  a  burden  to  the  public, 
since  In  reality  it  U  an  Investment  with  divi- 
dends which  are  handsome  both  to  the  in- 
dividual and  to  the  Nation. 

Dr  T  W  Schultz  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago has  calculated  that  for  each  dollar  spent 


'  Education  Legislation  Hearings.  1963.  vol. 
V.  p.  2486. 


J  Address  of  Louis  F  Buckley,  then  New 
York  Regional  Director.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  before  the  Catholic  Economic  As- 
sociation. St.  Louis.  Dec.  28.  1960. 

•  Roy  E  Moor.  "The  Federal  Government 
Role  In  Higher  Education."  In  Economics 
of  Higher  Education.  U.S.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  1962.  p  208 

*  Ibid.,  p.  209. 


In  all  education  there  is  a  return  of  17  cenU 
each  year.  Certainly  a  17-percent  return  Is 
a  rate  which  would  find  a  rush  of  Investors 
If  It  were  on  a  private-profit  basis  I  will  not 
attempt  to  outline  the  Intangible  economic 
benefits  associated  for  the  Nation  with  Im- 
proved education,  which  Include  reduction 
of  poverty  and  reduction  of  crime,  the  un- 
predictable but  real  addition  to  profiUble 
Ideas  developed  by  the  educated  In  both  an 
economic  and  a  social  sense,  and  the  im- 
provement of  race  relations,  which  all  evi- 
dence shows  has  a  positive  correlation  with 
educational  attainment  for  both  races. 

But  I  do  want  to  refer  to  a  1961  study  of 
average  Incomes  for  males  aged  25  to  64. 
which  shows  Increasingly  high  returns  for 
added  years  of  schooling  at  the  level  of  in- 
dividual Income — which  presumably  meas- 
ures to  some  extent  also  added  value  to  so- 
ciety. Those  who  had  completed  the  eighth 
grade  earned  $4,750  In  1961.  a  sum  $1,267 
greater  than  the  $3,493  earned  by  grade 
school  dropouts. 

The  high  school  graduate's  average  Income 
In  1961  Jumped  another  $1,352  above  the 
eighth-grade  graduate  to  $6,102.  But  the 
biggest  gain  came  in  the  added  earnings  of 
the  college  graduate  over  the  high  school 
graduate  The  college  graduate's  Income  in 
1961  averaged  more  than  50  percent  above 
that  of  the  high  school  graduate,  shooting 
up  to  $9,530.  It  Is  not  a  coincidence  that 
the  20  percent  who  attended  college  hold 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  Jotw  that  pay 
above  $5,000  per  year.' 

THE    STUDENT    AND    COLLEGE    COSTS 

Evidence  previously  presented  to  this  com- 
mittee" shows  that  college  enrollment  of 
first-time  students  first  passed  the  million 
mark  In  the  fall  of  1961.  when  total  enroll- 
ment was  less  than  4  million.  It  Is  expected 
that  next  year  the  total  will  top  5  million 
for  the  first  time,  and  Indeed  Is  estimated 
at  5.257.000  But  despite  the  dramatic  in- 
crease In  college  attendance,  there  Is  a  great 
loss  of  potential  college-qualified  youth  to 
the  overcrowded  Job  market  at  lower  levels 
simply  because  college  costs  have  also 
splraled.  Let  me  remind  you  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Keppel  t)efore  you  last  June  25. 
when  he  pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  attend- 
ing college  In  public  Institutions  has  risen 
from  a  low  of  $730  In  1930  to  $1,480  today 
and  a  projected  $2,400  In  1980.  with  the 
1962-63  average  direct  cost  In  private  insti- 
tutions already  reaching  $2,240. 

"Comparison  of  these  average  costs  with 
the  current  annual  median  family  Income  of 
$5,700."  said  Dr.  Keppel.  "Indicates  immedi- 
ately that  a  college  education  represents  an 
extremely  large  outlay  for  most  American 
families  As  a  major  Item  of  expenditure 
It  Is  second  only  to  the  purchase  of  a  home." 
The  burden  is  particularly  heavy  in  the 
case  of  a  family  with  several  children.  If 
there  are  three  children  each  2  years  apart 
In  age  and  schooling.  If  each  enters  college 
Immediately  upon  concluding  high  school, 
there  will  be  8  years  of  these  high  costs 
without  a  break,  and  during  two  of  those 
years  the  doubled  cost  of  two  In  college  at 
one  time.  All  of  us  know  such  cases,  and 
some  of  us  have  experienced  them  or  can 
expect  to  shortly,  as  In  my  own  case.  At 
the  figure  cited  for  a  public  Institution,  the 
total  becomes  nearly  $18,000  spread  over  only 
8  years;  at  a  private  institution.  It  would  be 


'All  figures  of  last  3  paragraphs  drawn 
from  "People.  Jobs  and  Growth"  by  Prof. 
Arthur  Mauch  (University  of  Michigan)  in 
Banking,  the  American  Bankers'  Association 
publication,    for    February    1964. 

•  Education  legislation  1963.  hearings.  V. 
exhibit  11.  pp.  2411-2412. 
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nearly  $27,000.  And  this  does  not  take  ac- 
count of  the  projected  rise  In  college  costs. 

What  Is  the  effect  In  loss  of  potential  tal- 
ent for  the  well-educated  leadership  of  the 
Nation?    Dr.  Keppel  continues: 

"It  Is  no  wonder,  then,  that  each  year  be- 
tween 100.000  and  200.000  able  high  school 
graduates  who  have  high  aptitude  and  Inter- 
est for  college  fall  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion, many  because  of  financial  Inability  to 
do  so.  According  to  the  1962  findings  of  the 
Office  of  Education-financed  Project  Talent, 
30  percent  of  the  high  school  seniors  In  the 
80  to  90  academic  percentile  of  their  class 
and  43  percent  of  those  in  the  70  to  80  per- 
centile failed  to  enter  college. 

"Moreover,  enrollment  figures  Indicate 
that  approximately  40  percent  of  all  stu- 
dents who  begin  college  withdraw  before 
graduation.  Many  of  these  are  talented  but 
leave  college  because  of  financial  hardships. 
Surely  this  Is  an  Intolerable  loss  to  the  Na- 
tion of  urgently  needed  college-trained  man- 
power. In  the  case  of  every  American 
youngster  with  college  capabilities  who  Is 
denied  the  opportunity  of  starting  or  com- 
pleting a  college  education  we  not  only  limit 
the  Individual  opportunities  which  come 
with  greater  education,  but  we  also  retard 
our  scientific  advance,  slow  our  economic 
growth,  and  deplete  our  reservoir  of  future 
leadership."  ' 

The  relationship  of  education  to  employ- 
ment has  been  stressed  many  times  In  the 
past  before  this  committee.  Unemployment 
and  all  Its  concomitant  miseries  are  a  fester- 
ing problem  of  the  American  economy.  We 
will  serve  the  national  Interest  well  If  we 
can.  by  education,  transfer  some  of  the 
capable  but  financially  unable  from  the  po- 
tentially unemployed  to  the  ranks  of  those 
for  whom,  because  of  full  training,  there 
Is  no  lack  of  work.  A  recent  Michigan  State 
University  study  has  shown  that  between 
1952  and  1960  the  rate  of  unemployment 
among  those  with  less  than  a  high  school 
education  Increased  by  13  percent.  But  In 
the  same  period,  unemployment  rates  among 
college  graduates  dropped  by  36  percent. 

The  demand,  and  the  necessity,  for  college 
graduates  Is  Increasing.  The  bill  before  us 
for  consideration  Is  therefore  a  necessity  for 
the  fullest  development  of  our  greatest  re- 
maining "natural  resource."  the  talents  of 
those  whose  ability  Is  great  but  whose  finan- 
cial circumstances  are  limited. 

In  the  February  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Bankers'  Association,  Bank- 
ing, Prof.  Arthur  Mauch  discusses  "People, 
Jobs,  and  Growth."  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  this  article,  appearing  as  It  does  In  a 
publication  speaking  to  and  for  what  is  con- 
sidered an  economically  conservative  seg- 
ment of  the  community.  Speaking  to  the 
Nation's  bankers  In  their  own  Journal,  he 
says,  "If  financing  of  education  is  to  be  ade- 
quate, the  public  must  accept  the  fact  that 
such  support  is  an  Investment  that  brings 
high  returns  and  that  we  can  afford  to  make 
the  Investment — indeed  that  we  can  ill  af- 
ford not  to." 

Professor  Mauch  continues.  "Our  gross  na- 
tional product  Is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$600  billion  a  year.  If  we  credited  the  ef- 
fects of  education  to  only  10  percent  of  this, 
Instead  of  the  20  percent  or  more  than 
studies  Indicate  would  be  Justified.  It  would 
not  seem  out  of  line  to  Invest  up  to  $60 
billion.  Only  about  $25  billion,  or  less  than 
5  percent.  Is  being  spent  by  educational  In- 
stitutions from  kindergarten  through  uni- 
versity,  both   public    and   private." 

I  quote  one  further  paragraph:  "The  most 
able  students  should  have  an  opportunity 
for   education  beyond  high   school.     Unfor- 


'  Ibid.  pp.  2353-2354. 


tunately  academic  ability  of  the  student 
and  financial  status  of  the  parent  do  not 
always  coincide.  College  costs  are  rising. 
Unless  loans  or  scholarships  are  provided, 
a  valuable  resource  will  be  wasted." 

In  line  with  Dr.  Keppel's  concept  of  a 
"package"  to  which  I  referred  earlier,  the 
bill  which  I  have  Introduced  will  offer  a 
means,  far  better  than  some  which  have 
been  suggested  and  which  do  depyend  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  the  coincidence  of 
student  ability  and  parental  financial  status, 
at  least  with  respect  to  the  income  tax.  In 
the  combination  of  loans  with  government 
guarantee,  outright  scholarships  for  the  most 
able  students  without  resources,  and  course- 
related  paid  work  programs  there  is  some 
feature  available  for  everyone  capable  of 
maintaining  acceptable  college  academic 
standards,  as  I  shall  show. 

First,  however,  before  turning  to  the  sp>e- 
clfic  provisions  of  the  bill,  I  want  to  speak 
not  only  about  the  economic  benefits,  as  I 
have  been  doing,  but  also  about  the  eco- 
nomic needs  of  the  students  and  the  degree 
of  loss  the  Nation  suffers  by  their  financial 
disabilities. 

These  are  the  young  people  that  the  pack- 
age in  my  bill  is  designed  to  help — "every 
American  youngster  with  college  capabili- 
ties" now  retarded  in  his  educational  effort 
by  financial  lacks.  The  problem  is  not  en- 
tirely that  of  the  lowest  Income  segment, 
although  that  is  often  automatically  the 
group  to  whom  college  opportunity  is  finan- 
cially denied.  For  example,  the  Educational 
Testing  Service  has  found  that  among  the 
highest  10  percent  of  public  high  school 
seniors,  by  aptitude  test,  30  percent  of  those 
graduating  in  1955  did  not  go  on  to  college. 
For  these,  based  on  high  merit,  the  bill  would 
make  available  scholarship  funds,  which 
might  be  supplemented  with  loans  and/OT 
work. 

But  there  Is  a  need  for  relief  from  the 
high  costs,  from  the  burden  of  college  edu- 
atlon's  price  tag  for  the  middle  income  family 
as  well.  Here  it  Is  often  possible  for  the 
first  year  of  two  of  college  costs  to  be  fi- 
nanced by  planned  savings.  But  for  the 
college-capable  of  only  average  grades,  there 
are  not  presently,  and  probably  will  not  be. 
scholarships;  and  perhaps,  on  the  principle 
of  an  educational  means  test  of  the  sort  now 
employed  by  the  many  schools  affiliated  with 
the  College  Scholarship  Service,  there  should 
not  be.  But  the  burden  Is  still  there.  My 
bill  will  benefit  particularly  this  group 
through  the  opportunities  afforded  for  vastly 
increased  conrunercial  loans  for  college  edu- 
cation which  the  guarantee  of  their  repay- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government,  much  as 
we  now  guarantee  PHA  loans  for  housing, 
will  stimulate.  The  truly  upper  Income 
group,  for  whom  the  benefits  would  be  largest 
under  a  tax  credit  plan,  do  not  have  this  prob- 
lem In  the  same  degree;  they  already  have 
resources  or  borrowing  f>ower  with  which  to 
meet  the  need. 

I  turn  now  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
Itself. 

STUDENT  LOANS 

In  some  respects  the  opportunity  to  bor- 
row money  as  an  investment  In  his  future 
career  may  be  of  greater  value  to  the  student 
than  the  opportunity  for  scholarships.  There 
are  many  very  capable  people,  future  lead- 
ers who  do  not  have  or  do  not  acquire  the 
high  degree  o'  academic  proficiency  which 
could  win  them  a  scholarship  on  the  basis 
of  grades  or  other  such  merit  tests.  Yet  they 
can.  and  should  profit  by  the  college  educa- 
tion they  may  secure  if  finances  permit. 
Here,  as  In  the  whole  of  this  bill's  total  pack- 
age, the  emphasis  is  not  a  regressive  back- 
ward look  to  the  ability  of  the  parents  to 
earn  enough  to  secure  a  tax  credit,  but  on  a 
progressive  forward  look  to  the  ability  of  the 


student  himself  to  earn  the  means  to  repay 
the  loans  granted  to  him. 

Two  of  the  four  parts  of  this  bill  deal 
with  loans.  The  first,  the  expansion  of 
National  Defense  Education  Act  funds 
and  the  extension  of  new  borrowing 
beyond  June  30,  1965,  requires  par- 
ticipation in  the  loau  by  the  Institution, 
which  puts  up  $1  out  of  every  $10  of 
the  amount  loaned  to  the  student.  Because 
the  loans  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
institution,  there  is  a  close  scrutiny  of  the 
need  and  an  effort  to  place  the  money  where 
it  will  be  the  most  valuable  in  its  effect. 
The  result  Is  a  considerable"  emphasis  on  the 
most  severe  need. 

But  the  second  loan  provision,  that  for 
guarantees  of  commercial  loans,  will  open 
the  door  to  the  middle-income  family  and 
the  student  who  has  thefr  backing  for  the 
securing  of  help  with  less  regard  to  severe 
need.  In  many  cases,  it  may  not  make  a  final 
difference  In  the  ability  of  the  student  to  go 
to  college  but  it  may  make  a  vital  difference 
in  the  financial  situation  of  the  family. 
Essentially,  too,  it  shifts  the  focus  from  the 
family  to  the  individual,  who  in  most  cases 
would  be  the  responsible  borrower  although 
the  family  might  be  -the  cosigner  and  re- 
sponsible secondarily.  Now  all  too  often  the 
only  way  a  student  can  secure  a  commercial 
loan  is  through  the  security  his  family  can 
provide,  such  as  a  mortgage  on  the  family 
home.  The  two  are  not  duplicating  each 
other,  but  are  complementary  to  each  other. 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE    EDUCATION    ACT    LOANS 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
amendments  embodied  in  Public  Law  88-210, 
part  B,  provided  for  $135  million  in  fiscal 
1965  and  such  sums  as  may  l>e  necessary  Ip 
the  following  3  fiscal  years  for  students  hold- 
ing prior  loans.  It  also  raised  the  loan  cell- 
ing per  institution  from  $250,000  to  $800,000. 
Under  it  new  money  authorization  ends  June 
30,  1965. 

The  success  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation loan  system  is  undoubted.  One  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  institu- 
tions participated  In  fiscal  1962.  when  they 
added  nearly  $7.4  million  of  their  own  funds 
to  the  almost  $90  million  provided  by  the 
Federal  funds  authorized.  The  cumulative 
total  by  June  30,  1962.  was  nearly  $225  mil- 
lion advanced  to  students,  with  a  loss  of  only 
$700.  With  average  loans  of  about  $470.  aid 
had  been  given  to  327.000  undergraduates 
and  more  than  36.000  graduate  students. 

According  to  a  survey  of  students  borrow- 
ing in  fiscal  1961.  9  out  of  10  were  dei>endent 
on  availability  of  a  student  loan  to  begin 
or  continue  In  college.  Two  out  of  every  five 
came  from  families  with  annua]  incomes  be- 
low $4,000.  and  five  out  of  seven  from  families 
with  less  than  $6,000.  Nearly  a  third  were  fi- 
nancing their  expenses  entirely  from  non- 
family  sources — loans,  scholarships,  and  part- 
time  work;  8  out  of  10  got  more  than  half 
their  funds  in  such  a  manner.  Of  further 
significance,  74  percent  had  brothers  and 
sisters  of  college  age  or  younger.' 

These  facts  indicate  the  great  extent  of  the 
need  for  student  loans,  a  need  which  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  program 
has  never  been  able  to  satisfy.  The  growing 
demand  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  with  a 
$250,000  limitation  on  the  amount  available 
to  any  one  institution,  34  colleges  and  uni- 
versities requested  more  than  that  limit  in 
fiscal  1961.  Requests  over  the  limit  rose  to 
102  in  fiscal  1962.  and  to  123  institutions  in 
the  1963-64  year.  Even  though  the  ceiling 
has  now  been  lifted  to  $800,000.  the.  1963  re- 
quests included  three  beyond  even  that -sum 
and   four  more   In   excess  of   $700,000.     The 
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present  bill  does  not  set  any  such  arbitrary 
limitation,  which  tends  to  penalize  the  stu- 
dent attending  the  largest  schools  by  making 
loans  unavailable  even  though  the  college 
Is  willing  to  put  up  Its  share  of  the  fluid. 
The  University  of  Minnesota,  for  example,  as 
the  one  with  the  largest  request  asked  for 
$1,017,000  for  loans  to  1.607  students  at  an 
average  of  •478  In   1963-64- 

Whlle  the  new  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  amendmenu  provide  $135  nalUlon 
for  fiscal  1964.  the  new  bill  would  lift  this  to 
$200  million  and  would  authorize  also  the 
amount  of  $250  million  each  for  2  years  be- 
yond that,  plus  the  sums  necessary  In  the 
following  4  years  to  carry  students  with  prior 
loans.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  to  close 
out  this  program  as  the  present  law  would 
do.  but  that  It  needs  to  be  enlarged. 

Further  enlargement  would  be  accom- 
plished by  extending  loan  preference  not 
only  to  prospective  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  teachers,  but  also  to  college  and 
university  teachers.  It  would  also  Increase 
the  annual  loan  limit  for  undergraduates 
from  $1,000  to  $1,500  and  to  $2,500  for  grad- 
uate or  professional  students  with  total 
limitations  of  $7,500  for  undergraduates  and 
$10,000  for  graduates. 

In  addition,  and  perhaps  this  Is  the  most 
Important  change  In  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  loan  program,  there  Is  a  new 
definition  of  Institutional  eligibility  In  ad- 
dition to  Institutions  awarding  a  bachelors 
degree,  there  would  also  be  eligible  Junior 
colleges  and  technical  schools  offering  at 
least  a  2-year  program  requiring  high  school 
graduation  for  admission  These  must  l>e 
accredited  by  a  nationally  recognized  accred- 
iting agency  on  a  list  to  be  published  by  the 
Commissioner,  or  In  some  Instance  by  an  ad- 
visory committee  If  there  is  no  proper  agency 
Here  we  are  attempting  to  meet  the  need  for 
technical  p)ersonnel  and  to  avoid  the  present 
discrimination  against  the  Junior  college  or 
contununltly  college  type  of  Institution. 

LOAN    INSinUNCE    PKOCIAM 

For  the  moment  I  shall  skip  the  under- 
graduate scholarship  program  In  order  to 
consider  with  you  the  loan  Insurance  provi- 
sions of  part  C  For  the  most  part.  I  am 
sure  you  are  familiar  with  this,  which  ap- 
pears with  slight  change  In  this  version  sub- 
stantially as  It  does  In  S  580.  on  which  you 
have  held  hearings.  The  major  change  from 
that  bill  Is  In  the  doubling  of  the  total 
amount  authorized  as  Insurable  and  In  the 
doubling  of  the  revolving  Insurance  fund 
from   $500,000  to  $1    million. 

While  the  bill  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out all  Its  parts.  It  Is  probable  that  for  the 
small  sum  of  Investment  needed  to  put  such 
a  program  Into  effect,  the  resuiu  here  would 
be  the  most  valuable  as  a  stimulant  to  what 
might  be  called  the  private  sector  of  the 
college  education  economy  It  would  vastly 
expand  loan  funds  available  to  students, 
since  It  would  give  that  added  measure  of 
guarantee  against  loss  which  would  release 
many  sources  of  funds  by  those  who  now 
rightly  feel  that  an  unsecured  loan  to  a  stu- 
dent IS  too  great  a  risk  for  their  situation 
This  would,  of  course.  Include  regular  bank- 
ing Institutions,  but  It  might  conceivably 
make  It  possible  for  colleges  and  universities 
to  Invest  some  of  their  own  endown»ent  funds 
in  the  education  of  their  studenU  rather 
than  In  stocks  and  bonds 

Nowhere  have  I  seen  a  better  Indication 
of  the  deep  and  urgent  need  for  such  a  pro- 
gram than  In  the  publication  of  the  Credit 
Union  National  Association  (CUNA),  the 
Credit  Union  magazine,  for  May  1963  I 
should  like  to  Include  at  the  end  of  my  testi- 
mony as  an  exhibit  two  pages  of  tabulations 
which  appear  there  stating  the  condition* 
under  which  education  loans  may  be  secured 


from  some  of  the  rapidly  expanding  State 
student  loan  guarantee  corporations,  most 
of  them  publicly  financed;  through  United 
Student  Aid  Funds.  Inc  .  which  has  head- 
quarters in  Indianapolis  and  guarantees 
bank  loans  in  some  30  States  where  the  plan 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  SUte  bankers  as- 
sociation; the  plans  of  a  number  of  large 
banks;  and  those  of  the  subsidiaries  of  two 
finance  companies.  One  of  the  most  arrest- 
ing features  of  this  tabulation  Is  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  true  Interest  rate,  which  appears 
In  a  separate  colunxn 

The  great  need  for  student  loans  is  Indi- 
cated by  the  rapid  development  of  the  State 
plans,    of    which    the    MassachusetU    Higher 
Education       Assistance       Corp.       privately 
financed   by  contributions   from   businesses. 
Individuals,  and  charitable  foundations  was 
the    first,    beginning   In    1956      Incidentally, 
by  1962  this  plan  had  loaned  alwut  $6  mil- 
lion to  nearly    13.000  students  with  default 
by   only   56   Involving   a    total    of   Just   over 
$24,000      The  New  Jersey  Higher  Education 
Assistance   Corp    In    Its   first   2    years   guar- 
anteed $600,000  In  loans  to  over  1.000  stu- 
denU   with    only    1    default,    which    was    a 
result  of  death.     This  Is  a  good   Ind'catlon 
that  student  loans  even   though   unsecured 
are  actually  good  risks  If  properly  handled.'" 
While    Interest   under    these   plans   ranges 
from  3  percent  In  Wisconsin  to  6  percent  In 
some  SUtes.  the  tabulation  shows  that  stu- 
dent   loan    plans    sponsored    by    individual 
large  banks  run  to  a  true  Interest  rate  rang- 
ing around  11  to  12  percent.     But  the  shock- 
ing    development,    one     which     shows     the 
strength  of  the  demand  for  commercial  loans 
at  even  the  most  highly  unfavorable  rates. 
Is  the  way  In  which  the  largest  finance  com- 
panies have  moved  Into  the  field  with  their 
own     incorporated     high-rate     plans,    plans 
which  m  many  cases  are  trusted  by  the  bor- 
rowers   and    unknowingly    recommended    by 
college    authorities    without    realization    of 
their  ownership  or  usurious  terms.     One  of 
these    Is    Education    Funds.    Inc  .    of    Provi- 
dence.    RI.     a     subsidiary     of     Household 
Finance    Corp      As   the   chart   shows,    under 
Ito  three  repayment  plans,  with  loans  rang- 
ing up  to  $14,000.  the  equivalent  Interest  rate 
runs  to  approximately  26.  36.  and  55  percent 
The    Credit    Union    magazine    article    has 
more  deUlls  about  the  operations  of  one  of 
the  best  known  plans,  operating  throughout 
the  country,  the  Tuition  Plan.  Inc  .  of  New 
York,  a  subsidiary  of  C  IT.  Financial  Corp 
Under    their  40-month  repayment  plan   the 
effective  Interest  rate  Is  an  unbelievable  60  02 
percent      Here  Is  the  article's  description  of 
how  this  Is  done : 

"The  tuition  plan  will  furnish  a  student 
$500  a  semester  for  eight  semesters  In  return 
for  a  fixed  service  charge  of  $240.  paid  at 
the  rate  of  $106  a  month  for  40  months 
beginning  a  month  after  the  first  advance 
Instead  of  being  a  repay-as- you-go  plan.  It 
soon  evolves  Into  a  prepayment  plan  which 
indicates  the  parent  Is  either  paying  the 
company  to  hold  his  money  Instead  of  vice- 
versa,  or  he  Is  paying  a  huge  amount  of 
money  on  some  very  small   advances 

"In  effect,  the  parent  repays  $530  on  a 
$500  advance  during  each  of  the  first  2 
semesters  and  then  prepays  $212  before  the 
start  of  the  third  semester  This  means  the 
third  advance  is  only  $288  plus  the  $212 
which  has  been  prepaid  By  the  beginning 
of  the  third  year,  the  parent  Is  given  $424 
of  his  own  money  back  and  a  $76  advance 
to  equal  the  $500  SUll  the  monthly  pay- 
ments of  $106  continue  until  the  parent  re- 
ceives no  more  advances  but  Is  given  back 
his  own  money  to  pay  the  expenses  for  the 
final  two  semesters  of  college  The  service 
charge  as  applied  to  this  plan  Is  comparable 
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to  a  true  annual  Interest  rate  of  60.02  per- 
cent." 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  need  for 
more  favorable  terms  for  commercial  student 
loans.  In  the  light  of  such  situations  as  this 
whlcli  apparently  *ind  enough  need  from  bor- 
rowers to  make  them  operable.  My  bill 
would  allow  borrowing  to  be  Insured  up  to 
$2,000  In  1  year,  with  a  $10,000  celling  on  the 
toUl.  with  the  fund  liable  for  no  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  unpaid  balance  and  In- 
terest In  case  of  default  The  loan  would 
go  to  the  student  himself,  who  must  be  a 
full-time  attendant  under  the  Institution's 
rules  and  In  good  academic  standing.  If 
the  borrower  Is  a  minor,  endorsement  may 
be  required.  Repayment  may  extend  over  a 
lO-year  period  and  normally  would  begin  1 
year  after  completion  of  schooling.  Interest 
would  be  within  a  maximum  prescribed  by 
the  commissioner,  and  most  probably  would 
be  6  percent,  with  the  one-fourth  of  1  per- 
cent charged  for  the  guarantee  service  In- 
cluded. This  would  be  paid  by  the  loaning 
Institution. 

One  difference  from  the  provUlons  of 
S.  580  Is  the  Incorporation  of  a  new  section 
allowing  the  commissioner  to  Issue  a  com- 
prehensive Insurance  coverage  certificate  to 
any  eligible  lender.  ellmlnaUng  the  need  for 
a  separate  certificate  on  each  Individual 
loan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  provision  of  this  kind 
has  been  talked  about  for  several  years.  A 
bill  to  provide  for  student  loan  Insurance 
was  Introduced  Into  the  Senate  by  our  pres- 
ent President,  then  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson, 
as  long  ago  as  September  14.  1959.  In  the 
bill  S.  2710  of  the  86th  Congress.  President 
Kennedy's  message  to  which  I  referred  at 
the  beginning  of  my  remarks  called  for  en- 
actment of  such  a  provision  In  these  words: 
"I  recommend  that  the  Congress  enact  legis- 
lation to  •  •  •  authorize  a  supplementary 
new  program  of  Federal  Insurance  for  com- 
mercial loans  made  by  banks  and  other  In- 
stitutions to  college  students  for  educational 
purposes." 

I  made  such  a  proposal  In  the  87th 
Congress,  and  renewed  It  In  the  present  Con- 
gress with  my  separate  bill.  S.  1115.  which 
was  a  narrower  concept  than  the  one  now 
before  us  The  need  U  very  great,  the  cost 
Is  very  small,  and  the  amount  of  benefit  for 
the  surging  numbers  of  youth  who  need  aid 
of  this  sort  Is  almost  Incalculable.  I  have 
no  doubt,  however,  that  once  In  operation 
It  may  very  well  serve  many  more  than  the 
110.000  It  Is  estimated  would  be  aided  by  It 
each  year  after  (U  Initial  beginning  In  1965 

DNDCaCBAOUATC  SCHOLAtSHIPS 

There  Is  no  further  need  here  to  argue  the 
desirability  of  college  scholarships  In  order 
to  benefit  the  Nation  by  assisting  the  aca- 
demically capable  but  financially  Incapable 
student,  whose  waste  of  potential  talent  Is 
robbing  the  Nation  of  thU  great  "natural 
resource"  Senator  Ribicoit.  then  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  In  1961 
stated  before  this  committee  In  one  para- 
graph the  basic  need  for  Federal  scholarships. 
His  testimony  on  the  bill  S  1241  of  that  year, 
which  proposed  a  scholarship  program  by  the 
Government.  Is  equally  applicable  today  to 
the  bill  before  us: 

"The  proponed  plan  of  scholarships  would 
implement  the  efforU  already  begun  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  to  assist 
the  States  and  high  schools  in  their  pro- 
grams for  the  early  Identification  and  motiva- 
tion of  Ulented  youth  through  improved 
counseling  serviecs.  It  would  provide  for  a 
national  talent  search,  to  be  conducted  on 
a  partnership  basis  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States,  to  discover,  encourage, 
and  assist  significant  numbers  of  students  of 
high  ability  who  otherwise  might  be  unable 
to  enter  college  It  is  designed  to  stimulate 
and  supplement  rather  than  to  supplant  or 
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discourage  additional  scholarship  assistance 
by  the  SUites.  corporations,  voluntary  groups, 
and  other  private  sources.  Actually,  the  seri- 
ousness and  size  of  the  problem  of  erosion 
of  talent  warrants  vigorous  participation  by 
all  sectors,  public  and  private,  of  our  society 
In  its  solution." 

It   Is  estimated  that  this  fall   1.2  million 
students  will  enter  college  as  freshmen.     At 
the  same  time,  a  study  of  more  than  300.000 
applicants  In  the  National  Merit  Scholarship 
Competition   In   1958-59  showed  that  about 
10  percent  of  those  qualifying  for  college  In 
the  upper  30  percent  of  the  group  did  not 
enter  college  most  often  for  lack  of  finances. 
On  this  basis.  10  percent  of  the  1.2  million 
figure  will  be  about  the  number  left  behind 
for   financial   reasons,   or   120.000  students. ■- 
My  bill,  which  would  provide  an  average 
$750  scholarship  and  a  $1,000  annual  maxi- 
mum, does  not  begin  to  meet  the  need,  since 
It  would  provide  for  only  50.000  new  students 
each  year  for  4  years,  while  continuing  those 
previously  In  the  program.     The  cost  would 
he  $37.5  million  each  year,  with  a  peak  total 
of  $150  million  In  the  fourth  year,  when  the 
program    would    be    helping   a    total    200.000 
students.     Need  would  be  a  controlling  cri- 
terion, with  student  selection  made  by  State 
commissions  on   scholarships.     Each   State's 
allotment  of  funds,  except  for  2  percent  of 
the  total  divided  among  Puerto  Rico.  Guam, 
the   Canal    Zone.  American   Samoa  and   the 
Virgin   Islands,  would  be  half  on  the  basis 
of  the  relative  number  of  high  school  grad- 
uates In  the  State  and  half  on  the  basis  of 
the  State's  population  aged   14  through   17. 
The  scholarship  could  be  used  without  re- 
gard to  State  boundaries,  at  "any  Institution 
of    higher    education    which    admits    him." 
These   features  are  essentially   the  same  as 
those  specified  In  the  administration  bill  of 
1961.  and  like  that  bill  the  present  measure 
would  also  award   the  Institution  attended 
by  the  scholarship  holder  $350  as  a  "cost  of 
education  allowance." 

Scholarship  awards  have  been  Increasing 
in  recent  years  from  nongovernmental 
sources,  as  we  have  Increasingly  realized  their 
necessity.  But  they  are  still  far  from  ade- 
quate to  reach  more  than  a  part  of  the 
talented  but  relatively  poor.  If  we  are  to 
make  the  all-out  effort  to  abolish  poverty 
which  Is  being  now  so  earnestly  considered, 
there  Is  no  better  Investment  than  this  to 
raise  a  bright  slum  boy  to  a  higher  level  of 
possibilities. 

How  great  Is  the  need?  Is  It  not  possible 
that  the  great  number  of  scholarships  al- 
ready available  can  do  the  Job? 

There  has  been  manful  effort  by  the 
colleges  and  universities  themselves  to  offer 
scholarships  for  the  needy.  In  the  decade 
between  1949-50  and  1959-60.  the  number  of 
higher  Institutions  awarding  scholarships 
increased  substantially.  In  1949-50,  1.198 
colleges  and  universities  out  of  a  total  of 
1.808  gave  $27  million  In  scholarships  to 
124223  students.  But  10  years  later  1,677 
out  of  2,011  Institutions  granted  more  than 
898  million  In  scholarshliM  to  287.589  stu- 
dents. Almost  one-third  of  the  total,  how- 
ever, was  concentrated  In  the  three  States  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachu- 
setts.'■" 

The  largest  scholarship  program  financed 
by  public  rather  than  private  funds  is  that 
of  New  York  State,  which  In  1961-62  pro- 
vided scholarship  and  fellowship  aid  to  about 


"  "Aid  for  Higher  Education."  hearings  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  1961- 
p  60 

'Figures  from  OfHce  of  Education.  Con- 
RF.ssioNAL  Record.  Feb  4.  1964.  p    1894. 

'  •  "Non-Federal  Undergraduate  Scholar- 
ships." OfBce  of  Education  memorandum  In 
subcommittee  hearings  of  August  1961.  Aid 
for  Higher  Education,  p.  67;  and  West 
Financial  Aid  to  the  Undergraduate,  p.  32. 
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40.000  residents  of  the  State  In  a  total 
amount  of  $15.7  million.  The  principle  of 
publicly  financed  scholarships  is  far  from 
new  here:  the  first  provided  by  New  York 
State  gave  $100  annually  for  4  years  to 
128  Cornell  University  students.  This  Is  not 
so  surprising  as  the  date,  which  was  1868. 
The  program  was  increased  from  128  to  150 
scholarships  In  1895.  and  In  1913  the  first 
750  regents'  scholarships  were  established. 
Nearly  every  year  since  1954  there  have  been 
Increases  and  additions  made  available. 

New  York  State  Is  not  alone.  California 
began  Its  scholarship  program  with  640 
awards  In  1956.  and  In  1965  the  total  num- 
ber of  authorized  scholarships  will  reach 
5.120.  Illinois.  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island. 
Maryland,  and  Virginia  also  have  State-sup- 
ported scholarship  programs  of  significance. 
But  It  Is  worthy  of  note  that  all  of  the  States 
with  such  programs  are  among  those  with 
higher  per  capital  Incomes  than  the  States 
with  the  greatest  need  for  help  to  their 
students.  Nothing  less  than  a  Federal  schol- 
arship program  will  reach  many  of  those 
who  need  help  most. 

In  addition  to  Institutionally  sponsored 
and  State  sponsored  scholarships,  there  are 
those  by  private  groups.  Including  labor 
unions,  business  firms,  civic  organizations, 
women's  clubs,  churches,  and  others.  The 
Educational  Testing  Service  has  estimated 
that  In  1960-61  business  firms  and  corpora- 
tions gave  37.000  grants  worth  $22.5  million. 
The  total  of  undergraduate  scholarship  as- 
sistance In  l961-«2  has  been  estimated  by 
the  Office  of  Education  at  $150  million.  The 
report  stating  this  figure  adds.  "Although 
this  sum  represents  a  considerable  effort  to 
overcome  the  economic  barriers  to  higher 
education.  It  Is  not  regarded  as  adequate 
In  view  of  recent  Increases  In  tuition  charges 
and  other  college  costs  and  the  growing  num- 
ber of  high  school  graduates  who  have  the 
requisite  ability  and  seek  the  opportunity 
for  higher  education."  '« 

In  view  of  the  great  need,  and  In  order  to 
harvest  the  "natural  resource"  of  the  Na- 
tion's underprlvlledged  brainpower.  I  feel 
that  the  50.000  scholarships  per  year  In  this 
program  Is  a  vital  part  of  the  total  package. 

WOKK-STUDY    PROGRAM 

This  brings  us  to  the  final  part  of  this 
comprehensive  student  aid  bill,  the  work- 
study  program.  Again,  this  is  much  the 
same  as  S.  580.  the  administration  bill  which 
you  have  considered  earlier,  though  on  a 
larger  scale.  It  would  help  more  studente 
than  any  other  part  of  the  program  except 
loans,  with  an  estimated  330.000  being  as- 
sisted each  year.  However,  the  concept  In- 
volves more  than  a  make- work  assistance 
program.  The  entire  drive  of  this  device  Is 
toward  better  programs  of  professional  prep- 
aration for  careers,  since  funds  granted  to 
the  Institutions  for  this  use  would  go  for 
academically  related  work,  not  for  leaf 
raking,  snow  shovelling,  or  any  such  non- 
mental  activity.  Rather,  both  the  Institu- 
tion and  the  student  would  gain  from  work 
done,  for  example  by  teaching  and  research 
assistants  who  will  learn  while  they  earn. 
Likewise.  In  such  programs  as  those  Involv- 
ing case  work  or  public  welfare  trainees,  pub- 
lic school  teaching  Interns  or  teacher  aids, 
pursing  trainees,  or  similar  courses  with  off- 
campus  work  requirements,  payment  will 
be  allowed  for  such  service.  One  difference 
from  S.  580  is  the  specific  Inclusion  of  the 
purpose  "to  assist  such  Institutions  to  de- 
velop and  expand  courses  of  study  requiring 
periods  of  full-time  on-the-job  training." 

It  is  significant  that  In  1959-60  more  stu- 
dents were  employed  by  institutions  of  higher 
education  than  the  number  receiving  scholar- 
ships from  the  Institutions.  Studies  at  the 
University  of  IlUnlos  In   1961   showed  that 

"  "Aid  for  Higher  Education,"  p.  69. 
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48  percent  of  single  men  and  69  percent  of 
the  married  men  at  the  school  received  some 
Income  from  employment  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, while  36  percent  of  single  women  and 
59  percent  of  wives  were  also  money-earners. 
At  Wisconsin  a  study  of  the  same  year  re- 
vealed similar  figures.  46  percent  of  resident 
men  and  42  percent  of  resident  women,  with 
lower  figures — 35  and  21  percent — for  those 
coming  from  out£lde  the  State. 

"It  is  apparent."  says  Elmer  D.  West  in 
an  American  Council  on  Education  publlca- 
tlon.»-'  "that  the  working  student  Is  not  a 
rarity  on  the  college  campus.  Workweeks 
of  10  hours  may  not  seem  long,  but  they  are. 
one- fourth  of  the  normal  workweek  of  a  man 
employed  full  time.  The  10  hours  are.  In 
most  cases.  In  addition  to  the  requirements 
of  full-time  academic  work.  Many,  of  course, 
work  more  than  10  hours,  which  Is  taken 
as  the  average."  Then  Mr.  West  adds  this 
sentence,  which  p>olnts  up  the  effect  of  the 
work-study  program  In  this  bill:  "One  can 
only  speculate  on  the  advantage  of  assign- 
ing this  "more  than  10  hours  per  week'  to 
the  task  of  learning  instead  of  earning." 
This  Is  what  the  course-related  work-study 
program  would  do.  Other  sources.  Inciden- 
tally, estimate  that  proba*)ly  an  average  erf 
40  percent  of  all  students  are  employed. 

There  is  one  other  thing  this  part  of  the 
bill  would  achieve,  as  a  sort  of  side  effect  or 
as  a  "fallout "  result.  It  would  remove  a 
sizeable  number  of  students  who  must  work 
from  filling  stations  and  tazlcabs  and  Jobs 
as  supermarket  stockboys,  opening  up  a 
measxire  of  employment  for  possible  replace- 
ment by  those  with  no  Jobs  at  all.  The  type 
of  unskilled  labor  at  which  the  college  stu- 
dent Is  typically  employed  off  campus  Is  pre- 
clsely  the  type  of  work  which  Is  In  shortest 
supply  to  meet  the  needs .  of  those  at  the 
bottom  of  the  employment  ladder. 

IK   CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  have  made  here  a  fuller  and  leng- 
thier statement  than  I  might  have  prepared. 
I  have  done  so  in  order  that  I  might  try  to 
anticljyate  many  of  your  questions  and  to 
make  a  comprehensive  case  for  the  necessity 
for  such  a  "package"  of  educational  assis- 
tance to  students  at  the  post-high  school 
level. 

Let  me  reiterate.  Our  most  precious  re- 
source lies  within  our  youth.  We  once  al- 
lowed OUT  forests  to  be  despoiled,  our  hill- 
sides to  be  eroded,  our  streams  to  be  pol- 
luted. But  of  the  value  of  these  resources 
and  the  need  for  their  conservation  we  have 
become  Increasingly  aware.  Programs  of  the 
Federal  Government  now  include  appropria- 
tloiis  for  air  pollution  control,  for  develop- 
ment of  better  hybrid  corn,  for  recreation 
areas,  for  the  preservation  and  Improvement 
of  natural  beauty  areas.  Isnt  It  time  that 
we  realized  that  expenditure  Jor  college  edu- 
cation assUtance  Is  a  vltol  Investment,  not 
an  expense? 

Now.  this  year.  Is  the  time  to  start.  We 
have  all,  here  In  the  Senate,  felt  the  surge 
of  response  to  another  type  of  proposal  for 
college  aid.  one  which  would  have  cost  dou- 
ble the  amount  Involved  In  thU  comprehen- 
sive bill.  We  know  that  the  people  of  this 
Nation  are  ready  to  back  such  forward-look- 
ing legislation  as  this  which  Is  directed  to- 
ward our  youth  themselves.  We  know  that 
there  Is  not  only  a  demand  for  student  aid 
but  a  very  real  need  behind  the  demand.  I 
hope  and  trust  that  in  this  committee,  with 
its  distinguished  members  and  most  able 
chairman,  there  will  be  sufficient  acceptance 
of  the  need  and  a  considered  Judgment  that 
this  Is  the  appropriate  answer  to  that  need, 
so  that  this  bill  will  be  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  eventually  enacted  Into  law. 


'""Financial  Aid   to  the  Undergraduate," 
1962;  p.  52. 
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SURVEY  REPORT  ON  WALNUT  RIV- 
ER   BASIN.    KANS.— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  submitted  a  com- 
prehensive survey  report  on  the  Walnut 
River  Basin  in  Kansas. 

The  report  recommends  the  construc- 
tion of  several  reservoirs  on  that  stream 
for  the  control  of  floods  and  the  supply 
of  water  for  beneficial  uses.  It  is  my  sin- 
cere hope  that  we  may  get  early  author- 
ization of  these  recommendations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  made  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 

Whereas  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Tulsa 
District.  Tulsa,  Okla..  has  completed  a  com- 
prehensive survey  report  of  the  Walnut  River 
Basin  in  Kansas;  and 

Whereas  their  favorable  report  has  been 
approved  by  the  Southwest  Division  Engi- 
neer. Corps  of  Engineers,  Dallas,  Tex.,  and 
forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors.  Washington.  D.C..  with 
recommendation  that  the  survey  report  be 
approved  in  its  entirety  and  authorized  by 
Congress;  and 

Whereas  this  basinwide  project  is  of  the 
most  vital  Importance  to  the  city  of  Augusta. 
Kans.,  for  a  dependable  municipal  water  sup- 
ply, for  industrial  uses,  for  flood  control,  and 
for  other  needful  and  beneficial  purposes,  and 
recognizing  that  undue  emphasis  on,  or  elim- 
ination of.  any  portion  of  the  inseparable 
projects  would  defeat  the  overall  flood  con- 
trol benefits  inherent  in  the  recommended 
basin  system :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  governing  body  of  the 
city  of  Augusta.  Kans.,  unanimously  urges 
the  approval  and  authorization  of  the  recom- 
mended system  of  the  Towanda,  El  Dorado, 
and  Douglass  Reservoirs,  and  the  local  fiood 
protection  works  at  El  Dorado  and  Winfield, 
Kans..  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and  that 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  Kansas 
congressional  delegation,  the  Kansas  Water 
Resources  Board,  and  other  Interested  par- 
ties. This  resolution  adopted  at  the  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  governing  body  of  the  city 
of  Augusta.  Kans..  this  17th  day  of  February 
1964. 

Ivan  H.  Rich, 
President  of  the  Council. 


DISARMAMENT  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  several  recent  edi- 
torials which  make  observations  and 
suggestions  concerning  the  disarmament 
negotiations  presently  underway  in  Ge- 
neva. 

A  significant  editorial  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  Saturday.  February 
22.  which  echoes  the  thoughts  of  many 
of  us.  If  disarmament  is  to  be  more 
than  a  negative  action,  taken  out  of  fear 
of  destruction,  specific  programs  must 
be  worked  out  to  make  effective  use  of 
the  money  and  productive  capacity  that 
will  accrue  to  this  Nation  as  we  are  able 
to  reduce  our  output  of  weapons.  The 
human  result  as  well  must  be  taken  into 
account;  because,  as  I  am  painfully 
aware,  a  State  like  New  Jersey,  which  is 
the  fourth  largest  defense  contractor  in 
the  country,  pays  a  terrible  price  in  un- 
employment when  there  are  defense  cut- 
backs.   This  is  why  I  support  the  Mc- 


Govern  bill.  S.  2274  and  the  Humphrey- 
Hart  bill.  S.  2427.  These  biUs  would,  if 
enacted,  provide  us  with  valuable  data  in 
the  complex  field  of  economic  reorga- 
nization. 

As  significant  as  these  approaches, 
however,  is  some  planning  to  determine 
how  the  capacity  and  funds  now  engaged 
in  making  weapons  can  most  effectively 
be  channeled  into  the  battle  our  Pres- 
ident has  called  upon  us  to  wage  against 
poverty.  In  this  connection  it  is  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  the  earliest  writer 
to  advocate  disarmament  had  a  plan  for 
the  utilization  of  the  swords  he  wanted 
destroyed — they  were  to  be  beaten  into 
plowshares.  Let  us  at  least  be  as  pre- 
pared with  suggestions  as  he  was. 

The  other  editorials  which  I  referred 
to  deal  with  the  current  discussion  over 
the  mutual  destruction  of  bombers.  The 
Soviet  delegate.  Mr.  Tsarapkin.  has  ad- 
vocated that  all  bombers  from  all  coun- 
tries be  destroyed.  American  officials 
immediately  characterized  such  a  pro- 
posal rfs  "neither  acceptable  to  nor  prac- 
tical." I  concur  in  that  judgment  and 
am  extremely  pleased  to  have  further 
indication  of  the  firm,  discerning,  and 
knowledgeable  attitude  of  our  negotia- 
tors, who  are  admirably  led  by  William 
Foster  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency. 

1  also  concur  with  editorials  on  this 
subject  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  earlier  this  month.  Both  of  these 
papers  view  the  Soviet  proposal  as  un- 
realistic and  insincere.  By  contract, 
both  papers  expressed  support  for  the 
American  suggestion  for  the  verified  de- 
struction of  obsolescent  bombers  on  a 
one-for-one  basis.  To  me.  these  com- 
ments and  the  American  proposals  re- 
fiect  sound  and  reasonable  judgment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
editorials  entitled  "Burn  the  Bombers" 
from  the  February  10  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  "Bomber  Bonfire"  from  the 
February  2  issue  of  the  Washington  Post, 
and  "Poverty  and  Disarmament"  from 
the  February  22  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom   the  Washington   Evening  Star.   Feb. 

10.  19641 

Burn  the  Bombees? 

In  Informal  discussions  with  the  Russians 
last  year.  American  representatives  suggested 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
Join  In  building  a  "bonfire"  to  destroy  their 
obsolete  or  obsolescent  bombers.  The  prime 
purpose  of  this,  as  our  officials  explained, 
would  be  to  keep  such  weapons  from  finding 
their  way  into  markets  where  they  could  be 
bought  up  by  small  powers.  Thus  there 
would  be  less  chance  of  those  powers  en- 
gaging In  air  strikes  against  each  other,  and 
the  cause  of  peace  would  thereby  be  served. 

This  idea  now  has  been  seconded  by 
Semyon  Tsarapkin,  the  Kremlin's  chief  rep- 
resentative at  the  Geneva  Disarmament  Con- 
ference. But  he  has  enlarged  upon  it  to  an 
extent  that  almost  burlesques  it.  What  the 
Soviet  Union  wants,  he  says,  is  to  light  a 
"bonfire" — and  right  away — that  would  de- 
stroy "all  bombers  of  all  countries."  The 
proposal  could  hardly  be  more  unrealistic.  It 
is  based  on  the  untenable  premise  that 
weapon -carrying  planes  of  every  type  are  al- 


ready obsolete.  The  fact  is  that  they  are  not. 
The  United  States  has  no  Intention  of  burn- 
ing up  aircraft  It  still  can  use  to  good  effect. 
Neither,  of  course,  does  a  country  like  Prance. 
And  neither  does  Russia. 

Mr.  Tsarapkln's  remarks  must  be  judged 
accordingly.  They  plainly  indicate  that  the 
Kremlin  is  not  really  being  very  serious  in 
responding  to  the  American  idea  of  destroy- 
ing obsolescent  aircraft  like  our  B-47's  and 
the  Soviet  Badgers.  Nevertheless  the  idea  re- 
mains sound.  If  it  were  made  operable,  It 
could  head  off  proliferation  of  bc«nbers 
which,  In  their  way.  are  as  dangerous  as 
bombs. 


I  Prom  the  Washington   Post.   Peb.  2.   1964] 
Bomber  BoNFiRi 

The  Soviet  proposal  to  destroy  bombers 
surely  Is  vague  enough  and  possibly  Is  prom- 
ising enough  to  merit  the  clarification  which 
the  American  Government  now  seeks.  In  a 
formal  session  of  the  disarmament  confer- 
ence at  Geneva,  the  Soviet  delegate.  Mr. 
Tsarapkin.  spoke  of  an  agreement  to  destroy 
obsolete  bombers.  Since  this  seemed  to  re- 
semble an  older  American  suggestion  for  a 
one-by-one  Joint  "bonfire"  of  obsolete  Amer- 
ican B-47'8  and  Soviet  Badgers,  the  American 
delegate,  Mr.  Poster,  passed  a  preliminary 
Judgment  In  favor. 

This  was  good.  A  B-47-Badger  bonfire 
would  not  reduce  the  security  of  either 
country  or  alter  the  balance  of  power;  nor 
would  it  rouse  the  sleeping-dog  inspection 
problem.  But  it  would  serve  the  extremely 
positive  purpose  of  preventing  the  bombers 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  third  countries 
by  whom  they  might  be  used.  It  also  would 
be  a  useful  psychological  display  of  real 
disarmament. 

In  the  corridors  at  Geneva,  however,  Mr. 
Tsarapkin  gave  a  less  encouraging  version, 
saying  that  all  countries  and  not  Just  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  should 
throw  bombers  Into  the  fire,  and  that  all 
bombers  and  not  Just  obsolete  ones  should 
be  burned.  The  broad  scope  of  this  version 
doubtless  dooms  any  early  hope  for  It. 
Prance  and  China,  who  count  on  airplanes 
to  carry  their  future  nuclear  bombs,  would 
reject  it.  to  cite  but  one  complication.  Nor 
can  Moscow  be  taken  seriously  for  an  Idea 
which  would  obviously  be  to  its  own  strategic 
disadvantage;  destruction  of  bombers  would 
expose  Moscow  to  the  full  effects  of  its  own 
Inferiority  In  strategic  missiles. 

Surely  small  steps  are  easier  and  more 
likely  than  large.  The  Idea  of  burning  all 
bombers  In  the  world  may  produce  a  glorious 
Imaginary  confiagratlbn  for  some  future  day. 
But  the  burning  of  useless  Soviet  and  Amer- 
ican bombers  could  make  a  welcome  and 
warming  blaze — now. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  22.  1964) 
Poverty  and  Disarmament 

Profits,  wages,  and  emplo3rment  are  all  at 
record  levels  today,  yet  4  million  Americans 
are  Jobless  and  30  million  live  in  families 
whose  incomes  are  less  than  93,000  a  year. 
At  all  levels  of  government — from  the  White 
House  to  city  hall — programs  for  combating 
poverty  are  being  feverishly  drafted,  with 
next  November  well  In  mind. 

No  undertaking  could  be  more  deserving 
of  total  national  commitment  than  aggres- 
sive war  against  urban  and  rural  slums, 
against  undereducatlon,  against  Inadequate 
medical  care  and  other  manifestations  of  en- 
crusted social  neglect.  The  danger  is  that  the 
campaign  will  degenerate  too  quickly  into 
empty  sloganeering  and  thus  leave  in  greater 
despair  than  ever  those  whom  It  Is  supposed 
to  help. 

The  conquest  of  poverty  will  be  neither 
swift  nor  cheap.  For  the  first  year  President 
Johnson  says  he  hopes  to  make  nearly  a 
billion  dollars  In  new  money  available  for 
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Federal  antlpoverty  programs.  However,  the 
Indications  are  that  the  amount  actually  to 
be  spent  for  the  1964-65  fiscal  year  will  not 
exceed  one-third  that  amount.  This  Is  per- 
haps as  much  as  can  be  usefully  applied  at 
the  start;  but  vastly  larger  appropriations 
win  be  necessary  later  if  the  assault  Is  to 
attain  the  massive  dimensions  essential  to 
chop  away  the  root  causes  of  dependency. 

The  Nations  awareness  of  this  need  comes 
Just  as  It  has  been  found  possible  to  make  the 
first  modest  cuts  In  the  bllUon-dollar-a-week 
military  budget  What  could  be  more  ap- 
propriate than  to  establish  now.  as  a  matter 
of  conscious  national  policy,  a  clear  link  be- 
tween cutbacks  In  defense  spending  and  In- 
creased Investment  In  human  welfare  and 
community  services'' 

Improved  International  understanding, 
plus  the  overkill  capacity  already  possessed 
by  both  sides  in  the  cold  war.  may  In  the 
foreseeable  future  permit  dependable  agree- 
ments for  scaling  down  outlays  for  weapons 
How  quickly  such  cuts  can  be  made  with 
safety  we  do  not  yet  know.  But  already  the 
possibility  that  a  development  so  beneficial 
to  all  peoples  would  upset  the  domestic  econ- 
omy has  prompted  President  Johnson  to  ap- 
point a  special  Cabinet  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament Planning 

By  a  decision  now  that  a  large  part  of  the 
funds  released  from  defense  will  be  ear- 
marked for  schools,  housing,  health,  and 
public  works,  the  movement  away  from  mili- 
tary war  could  be  coupled  with  a  movement 
forward  In  the  war  against  poverty.  By  this 
example,  a  powerful  spur  would  simulta- 
neously be  applied  to  other  governments 
to  make  slmllai-  commitments  for  realloca- 
tion of  their  resources  to  peaceful  programs. 
The  campaign  against  poverty  could  even- 
tually be  turned  Into  the  worldwide  under- 
taking It  must  be  for  true  security  and  the 
abolition  of  want. 


APPROACH  TO  ALLIANCE  FOR 
PROGRESS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  a  new 
grassroots  approach  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  underway.  It  is  an  approach 
that  makes  sense. 

In  brief,  it  is  a  plan  for  an  alliance  of 
people  in  an  area  of  a  State  with  people 
in  a  Latin  American  country  for  a 
meaningful  partnership  for  progress.  It 
is  a  direct  attempt  to  draw  a  close 
identification  between  them— private 
U.S.  organizations  on  the  one  hand  and 
villagers  in  our  sister  republics  on  the 
other.  The  encouraging  thing  about 
this  approach  is  that  our  Government  is 
not  giving  another  handout  but  is  act- 
ing as  a  catalyst  to  stimulate  the  more 
elTective  use  of  the  private  sector  in  our 
foreign  aid  program — a  better  use  of  our 
institutions  and  industries  which  are 
willing  and  able  to  help. 

Interest  in  this  type  approach  has 
mushroomed  until  there  have  been  offers 
from  groups  throughout  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  the  program  and 
help  fill  the  needs  for  these  small  items. 
Several  States  are  already  actively  par- 
ticipating. Many  States  are  in  ad- 
vanced stages  of  planning,  while  many 
have  expressed  a  real  interest  in  learn- 
ing how  to  take  part. 

Heading  this  program  is  Mr.  James 
Boren.  special  assistant  to  the  US.  Co- 
ordinator for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Mr.  Boren  recently  made  a  trip  to  the 
West  in  response  to  interest  in  Colorado. 
Idaho,  and  Nevada.  He  addressed  a 
representative  civic  and  business  group 


in  Las  Vegas  at  a  luncheon  meeting  to 
explain  the  program  of  grassroots  help 
to  our  Latin  neighbors.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tne  article 
concerning  the  meeting,  published  in  the 
Las  Vegas  Review -Journal  for  Febru- 
ary 7,  1964.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  Las  Vegas  Review- Journal.  Feb.  7. 
19641 
U.S    Aid  Tells  Vegans  Latin  Policy 
A  "hand   In  glove"  self-help  program   for 
Latin    American    nations    and    communities 
has  been  Instituted  In  22  States  of  our  Na- 
tion. James  Brown  of  the  State  Department 
said   here   Thursday. 

Boren.  special  assistant  to  Thomas  Mann, 
newly  appointed  AsslsUnt  Secretary  of  State 
for  Latin  American  Aflalrs  and  US  Coor- 
dinator for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  met 
with  40  civic  and  business  leaders  here. 

In  the  past  4  months  Boren  said  the  Idea 
of  cities  or  States  Instituting  programs  In 
cooperation  with  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has 
developed  from  absolutely  nothing  Into  a 
growing  movement." 

A  native  of  Wichita  Falls.  Tex  .  Boren  was 
formerly  Deputy  Director  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  traveled 
throughout  Latin  America 

In  essence.  Boren  said.  US.  conununltles 
have  formed  Alliance  for  Progress  commit- 
tees to  assist  In  a  project  In  which  the 
people  of  a  Latin  American  nation  are  them- 
selves deeply  Involved. 

"It  might  l)e  helping  provide  a  sewing  ma- 
chine for  an  orphanage  or  a  Jackhammer  for 
a  village  attempting  to  build  a  road  with  the 
plck-and-shovel   method."   he   said. 

Boren  termed  the  "grassroots  level  pro- 
gram" one  of  the  brighter  hopes  of  the 
United  States  to  prevent  communistic  In- 
fluences from  getting  a  hold  on  the  Impov- 
erished  peoples   of   Latin   America. 

"One  of  the  most  rewarding  things  about 
the  program  Is  that  the  people  of  the  vil- 
lages or  cities  in  Latin  America  are  receiv- 
ing the  very  real  Impression  that  people  of 
the  United  States  care  about  them,  that 
there  Is  hope  and  they  are  not  the  forgotten 
people  of  the  world." 

He  stressed  that  the  small  projects  for 
Latin  countries  are  not  gifts,  but  exchanged 
for  self-help  on  their  part 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  was  Intlated  by 
the  late  President  Kennedy,  and  has  l>een 
termed  "absolutely  vital"  by  President  John- 
son 

The  United  States  along  with  other  nation 
members  of  the  Alliance,  pledged  In  1961  "to 
seek  the  common  objective  of  all  In  a  grand 
offensive  against  poverty,  and  despair  In  this 
continent  " 

Through  the  Alliance  Latin  nations  are 
given  loans  which  are  repayable  In  cash, 
technical  assistance  In  establishing  Insti- 
tutions and  programs,  and  other  aid  based 
on  the  nation's  own  active  participation 

The  program  headed  by  Boren  Is.  as  he 
terms  It.  "an  efTort  to  buy  a  little  more 
time"  for  the  larger  programs  of  the  Al- 
liance to  l>ear  fruit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  CONSIDERATION  OP 
TREATIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  executive  session.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
treaty  for  the  return  of  Austrian  assets. 
Executive  A  (86th  Cong.  2d  sess.).  the 
debate  be  limited  to  45  minutes.  30  min- 
utes to  be  under  the  control  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI  and  15  minutes  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  Fulbricht],  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  leadership  to  bring  up  the  other 
three  treaties  at  about  2  o'clock,  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  possible.  When  they 
have  been  disposed  of.  it  is  intended  to 
have  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Executive  A.  the  treaty  relat- 
ing to  the  return  of  Austrian  assets. 
When  that  treaty  has  been  disposed  of, 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  Senate  will  be 
approaching  the  time  when  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  tax  bill  may  well  br 
available  to  the  Senate  for  consideration 
and  debate. 

Mr.  President,  as  in  legislative  session, 
I  suggest  the  at>sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With  re- 
spect to  the  treaty  relating  to  the  return 
of  Austrian  assets,  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  has  been  reached,  providing 
for  45  minutes  of  debate.  30  minutes  to 
be  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  IMr.  JavitsI  and  15  minutes  to  be 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
IMr.  Fulbricht  1. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  refer  to 
that  treaty:  I  am  referring  to  the  three 
treaties  which  are  to  be  voted  on  en  bloc. 
It  IS  my  understanding,  according  to  the 
previous  order  of  the  Senate,  that  they 
are  to  be  considered  first. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  are  Executive 
C.  Executive  F.  and  Executive  S. 


PREVENTION  OF  POLLUTION  OF  THE 
SEA  BY  OIL 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  proceeded  to  consider  the  treaty. 
Executive  C   t88th  Cong..  1st  sess.i.  on 


prevention  of  pollution  of  the  sea  by  oil. 
which  was  read  the  second  time,  as]  fol- 
lows: 

Amendments 

(The  following  are  the  amendments  to  the 
International  Convention  for  the  Prevention 
of  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  OH.  1954: ) 

1.  The  existing  text  of  Article  I  of  the 
Convention   Is  replaced  by  the  following: 

"article  I 

"(1)  For  the  purposes  of  the  present  Con- 
vention, the  following  expressions  shall  (un- 
less the  context  otherwise  requires)  have  the 
meanings  hereby  respectively  assigned  to 
them    that  Is  to  sav: 

'  The  Bureau'  has  the  meaning  assigned 
to  It  by  Article  XXI; 

"  'Discharge'  In  relation  to  oil  or  to  oily 
mixture  means  any  discharge  or  esca{>e  how- 
soever caused: 

"  'Heavy  diesel  oil'  means  marine  dlesel  oil, 
other  than  those  distillates  of  which  more 
than  50  percent  by  volume  distills  at  a  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  340°  C.  when  te8ted"by 
A.S.T.M.   Standard  Method  D.  86/59; 

"  "Mile'  means  a  nautical  mile  of  6,080  feet 
or  1.852  metres; 

"  'Oil'  means  crude  oil.  fuel  oil,  heavy  dlesel 
oil  and  lubricating  oil,  and  'oily'  shall  be  con- 
striied  accordingly; 

"  "OUy  mixture'  means  a  mixture  with  an 
oil  content  of  100  parts  or  more  in  1.000,000 
parts  of  the  mixture; 

"  'Organization'  means  the  Inter-Oovern- 
mentai  Maritime  Consultative  Organization; 

"  'Ship'  means  any  sea-going  vessel  of  any 
type  whatsoever.  Including  floating  craft, 
whether  self-propelled  or  towed  by  another 
vessel,  making  a  sea  voyage;  and  'tanker' 
means  a  ship  In  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  cargo  space  Is  constructed  or  adapted  for 
the  carriage  of  liquid  cargoes  In  bulk  and 
which  Is  not,  for  the  time  being,  carrying  a 
cargo  other  than  oil  In  that  part  of  Its  cargo 
space." 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  the  present  Con- 
vention, the  territories  of  a  contracting  gov- 
ernment mean  the  territory  of  the  country 
of  which  It  is  the  government  and  any  other 
territory  for  the  International  relations  of 
which  it  is  responsible  and  to  which  the 
convention  shall  have  been  extended  under 
Article  XVIII." 

2.  The  existing  text  of  Article  II  of  the 
convention  is  replaced  by  the  following: 

"article  n 

"  ( 1 )  The  present  convention  shall  apply  to 
ships  registered  In  any  of  the  territories  of 
a  Contracting  Government  and  to  unreg- 
istered ships  having  the  nationality  of  a 
Contracting  Party,  except: 

"(a)  tankers  of  under  150  tons  gross  ton- 
nage and  other  ships  of  under  500  tons  gross 
tonnage,  provided  that  each  Contracting 
Government  will  take  the  necessary  steps, 
so  far  as  Is  reasonable  and  practicable,  to 
apply  the  requirements  of  the  Convention 
to  such  ships  also,  having  regard  to  their 
size,  service  and  the  type  of  fuel  used  for 
their  propulsion: 

"(b)  ships  for  the  time  being  engaged  in 
the  whaling  Industry  when  actually  em- 
ployed on  whaling  operations; 

"(c)  ships  for  the  time  being  navigating 
the  Great  Lakes  of  North  America  and  thplr 
connecting  and  tributary  waters  as  far  east 
as  the  lower  exit  of  St.  Lambert  Lock  at 
Montreal  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Canada; 

"(d)  naval  ships  and  ships  for  the  time 
being  used  as  naval  auxiliaries. 

"(2)  Each  Contracting  Government  un- 
dertakes to  adopt  appropriate  measures 
Insuring  that  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  the  present  Convention  are,  so  far 
as  is  reasonable  and  practicable,  applied  to 
the  ships  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (d) 
of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  Article." 


3.  The  existing  text  of  Article  III  of  the 
Convention  is  replaced  by  the  following: 

"article  III 

"Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Articles  IV 
and  V: 

"(a)  the  discharge  from  a  tanker  to  which 
the  present  Convention  applies  within  any  of 
the  prohibited  zones  referred  to  in  Annex  A 
to  the  Convention,  of  oil  or  oily  mixture 
shall  be  prohibited; 

"(b)  the  discharge  from  a  ship  to  which 
the  present  Convention  applies,  other  than  a 
tanker,  of  oil  or  oily  mixture  shall  be  made 
as  far  as  practicable  from  land.  As  from  a 
date  three  years  after  that  on  which  the 
Convention  comes  Into  force  for  the  relevant 
territory  in  respect  of  the  ship  In  accordance 
with  paragraph  (1)  of  Article  II.  sub-para- 
graph (a)  of  this  Article  shall  apply  to  a 
ship  other  than  a  tanker,  except  that  the 
discharge  of  oil  or  of  oily  mixture  from  such 
a  ship  shall  not  be  prohibited  when  the  ship 
is  proceeding  to  a  port  not  provided  with 
such  facilities  for  ships  other  than  tankers 
as  are  referred  to  in  Article  VIII; 

"(c)  the  discharge  from  a  ship  of  20,000 
tons  gross  tonnage  or  more,  to  which  the 
present  Convention  applies  and  for  which 
the  building  contract  is  placed  on  or  after 
the  date  on  which  this  provision  comes  into 
force,  of  oil  or  oily  mixture  shall  be  pro- 
hibited. However,  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
master,  special  circumstances  make  It 
neither  reasonable  nor  practicable  to  retain 
the  oil  or  oily  mixture  on  board,  it  may  be 
discharged  outside  the  prohibited  zones  re- 
ferred to  in  Annex  A  to  the  Convention. 
The  reasons  for  such  discharge  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  Contracting  Government  of 
the  relevant  territory  in  respect  of  the  ship 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  of  Article 
II.  Pull  details  of  such  discharges  shall  be 
reported  to  the  Organization  at  least  every 
twelve  months  by  Contracting  Govern- 
ments." 

4.  The  existing  text  of  Article  IV  of  the 
Convention  is  replaced  by  the  following: 

"article  IV 

"Article  ni  shall  not  apply  to: 

"(a)  the  discharge  of  oil  or  oily  mixture 
from  a  ship  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
safety  of  a  ship,  preventing  damage  to  a 
sWp  or  cargo,  or  saving  life  at  sea; 

"(b)  the  escape  of  oil  or  of  oily  mixture 
resulting  from  damage  to  a  ship  or  unavoid- 
able leakage,  if  all  reasonable  precautions 
have  been  taken  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
damage  or  discovery  of  the  leakage  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  or  minimizing  the 
escape: 

"(c)  the  discharge  of  residue  arising  from 
the  purification  or  clarlflcatlon  of  fuel  oil 
or  lubricating  oil,  provided  that  such  dis- 
charge is  made  as  far  from  land  as  is  prac- 
ticable." 

5.  The  existing  text  of  Article  V  of  the 
Convention  Is  replaced  by  the  following: 

"articxe  V 

"Article  III  shall  not  apply  to  the  dis- 
charge from  the  bilges  of  a  ship: 

"(a)  during  the  period  of  twelve  months 
following  the  date  on  which  the  present 
Convention  comes  Into  force  for  the  relevant 
territory  In  respect  of  the  ship  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (1)  of  Article  n,  of  oily 
mixture; 

"(b)  after  the  expiration  of  such  period, 
of  oily  mixture  containing  no  oil  other  than 
lubricating  oil  which  has  drained  or  leaked 
from  machinery  spaces." 

6.  The  existing  text  of  Article  VI  of  the 
Convention  is  replaced  by  t^e  following: 

"article  VI 
"(1)  Any  contravention  of  Articles  III  and 
IX  shall  be  an  offence  punishable  under  the 
law  of  the  relevant  territory  In  respect  of 
the  ship  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (1) 
of  Article  n. 


"(2)  The  penalties  which  may  be  Imposed 
under  the  law  of  any  of  the  territories  of  a 
Contracting  Government  In  respect  of  the 
unlawful  discharge  from  a  ship  of  oil  or  oily 
mixture  outside  the  territorial  sea  of  that 
territory  shall  be  adequate  in  severity  to 
discourage  any  such  unlawful  discharge  and 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  penalties  which 
may  be  imposed  under  the  law  of  that  ter- 
ritory in  respect  of  the  same  Infringements 
within  the  territorial  sea. 

"(3)  Each  Contracting  Government  shall 
report  to  the  Organization  the  penalties  ac- 
tually Imposed  for  each  Infringement." 

7.  The  existing  text  of  Article  VII  of  the 
Convention  Is  replaced  by  the  following: 

"ARTICLE  vn 

"(1)  As  from  a  date  twelve  months  after 
the  present  Convention  comes  Into  force  for 
the  relevant  territory  In  respect  of  a  ship  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  of  Article  II. 
such  a  ship  shall  be  required  to  be  so  fitted 
as  to  prevent,  so  far  as  reasonable  and  prac- 
ticable, the  escape  of  fuel  oil  or  heavy  dlesel 
oil  Into  bilges,  unless  effective  means  are 
provided  to  ensure  that  the  oil  In  the  bilges 
Is  not  discharged  in  contravention  of  this 
Convention. 

"(2)  Carrying  water  ballast  in  oil  fuel 
tanks  shall  be  avoided  If  possible." 

8.  The  existing  text  of  Article  VIII  of  the 
Convention  Is  replaced  by  the  following: 

"ARTICLE  vin 

"(1)  Each  Contracting  Government  shall 
take  all  appropriate  steps  to  promote  the 
provision  of  facilities  as  follows: 

"(a)  according  to  the  needs  of  ships  using 
them,  ports  shall  be  provided  with  facilities 
adequate  for  the  reception,  without  causing 
undue  delay  to  ships,  of  such  residues  and 
oily  mixtures  as  would  remain  for  disposal 
from  ships  other  than  tankers  if  the  bulk 
of  the  water  had  been  separated  from  the 
mixture : 

"(b)  oil  loading  terminals  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  facilities  adequate  for  the  recep- 
tion of  such  residues  and  oily  mixtures  as 
would  similarly  remain  tor  disposal  by 
tankers; 

"(c)  ship  repair  ports  shall  be  provided 
with  facilities  adequate  for  the  reception  of 
such  residues  and  oily  mixtures  as  would 
similarly  remain  for  disposal  by  all  ships 
entering  for  repairs. 

"(2)  Each  Contracting  Government  shall 
determine  which  are  the  ports  and  oil  load- 
ing terminals  In  Its  territories  suitable  for 
the  purposes  of  sub-paragraphs  (a),  (b)  and 
(c)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  Article. 

"(3)  As  regards  paragraph  (1)  of  this  Arti- 
cle, each  Contracting  Government  shall  re- 
port to  the  Organization,  for  transmission  to 
the  Contracting  Government  concerned,  all 
cases  where  the  facilities  are  alleged  to  be 
Inadequate." 

9.  The  existing  text  of  Article  IX  of  the 
Convention  Is  replaced  by  the  following: 

"article  IX 

"(1)  Of  the  ships  to  which  the  present 
Convention  applies,  every  ship  which  uses  oil 
fuel  and  every  tanker  shall  be  provided  with 
an  oil  record  book,  whether  as  part  of  the 
ship's  official  log  book  or  otherwise,  in  the 
form  specified  In  Annex  B  to  the  Conven- 
tion. 

"(2)  The  oil  record  book  shall  be  com- 
pleted on  each  occasion,  whenever  any  of 
the  following  operations  takes  place  In  the 
ship: 

"(a)  ballasting  of  and  discharge  of  ballast 
from  cargo  tanks  of  tankers; 

"(b)   cleaning  of  cargo  tanks  of  tankers; 

"(c)  settling  In  slop  tanks  and  discharge 
of  water  from  tankers; 

"(d)  disposal  from  tankers  of  oily  residues 
from  slop  tanks  or  other  sources; 

"(e)  ballasting,  or  cleaning  during  voyage, 
of  bunker  fuel  tanks  of  ships  other  than 
tankers: 
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"(t)  disposal  from  ships  other  than  tankers 
of  oily  residues  from  bunker  fuel  tanks  or 
other  sources; 

"(gi  aceldental  or  other  exceptional  dis- 
charges or  escapes  of  oil  from  tankers  or 
ships  other  than  tankers. 
In  the  event  of  such  discharge  or  escape 
of  oil  or  oily  mixture  as  Is  referred  to  In 
sub-paragraph  (c)  of  Article  III  or  in  Article 
IV.  a  statement  shall  be  made  In  the  oil 
record  book  of  the  circumstances  of.  and 
reason  for.  the  discharge  or  escape 

"(3)  Each  operation  described  In  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  Article  shall  be  fully  re- 
corded without  delay  In  the  oil  record  book 
so  that  all  the  entries  In  the  book  appro- 
priate to  that  operation  are  completed  Each 
page  of  the  book  shall  be  signed  by  the  of- 
ficer or  officers  In  charge  of  the  operations 
concerned  and.  when  the  ship  Is  manned, 
by  the  master  of  the  ship  The  written  en- 
tries In  the  oil  record  book  shall  be  In  an 
official  language  of  the  relevant  territory  In 
respect  of  the  ship  In  accordance  with  para- 
graph (1 )  of  Article  II.  or  in  English  or 
French. 

'■(4)  Oil  record  books  shall  be  kept  In  such 
a  place  as  to  be  readily  available  for  inspec- 
tion at  all  reasonable  times,  and.  except  In 
the  case  of  unmanned  ships  under  tow.  shall 
be  kept  on  board  the  ship.  They  shall  be 
preserved  for  a  period  of  two  years  after  the 
last  entry  has  been  made. 

••(5>  The  competent  authorities  of  any  of 
the  territories  of  a  Ck)ntractlng  Government 
may  Inspect  on  board  any  ship  to  which  the 
present  Convention  applies,  while  within  a 
port  In  that  territory,  the  oil  record  book 
required  to  be  carried  In  the  ship  In  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  Article, 
and  may  make  a  true  copy  of  any  entry  In 
that  book  and  may  require  the  master  of  the 
ship  to  certify  that  the  copy  is  a  true  copy 
of  such  entry.  Any  copy  so  made  which 
purports  to  have  been  certified  by  the  master 
of  the  ship  as  a  true  copy  of  an  entry  In 
the  ship's  oil  record  book  shall  be  made 
admissible  in  any  Judicial  proceedings  as 
evidence  of  the  facts  stated  In  the  entry. 
Any  action  by  the  competent  authorities 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  taken  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible  and  the  ship  shall 
not  be  delayed." 

10.  The  existing  text  of  Article  X  of  the 
Convention  Is  replaced  by  the  following: 

"ARTICLE    X 

"(1)  Any  Contracting  Government  may 
furnish  to  the  Government  of  the  relevant 
territory  In  respect  of  the  ship  In  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  Article  II  par- 
ticulars In  writing  of  evidence  that  any  pro- 
vision of  the  present  Convention  has  been 
contravened  In  respect  of  that  ship,  where- 
soever the  alleged  contravention  may  have 
taken  place.  If  It  Is  practicable  to  do  so. 
the  competent  authorities  of  the  former  Gov- 
ernment shall  notify  the  master  of  the  ship 
of  the  alleged  contravention. 

"(2)  Upon  receiving  such  particulars,  the 
Government  so  Informed  shall  investigate 
the  matter,  and  may  request  the  other  Gov- 
ernment to  furnish  further  or  better  par- 
ticulars of  the  alleged  contravention  If  the 
Government  so  Informed  is  satisfied  that 
sufficient  evidence  is  available  in  the  form 
required  by  its  law  to  enable  proceedings 
against  the  owner  or  master  of  the  ship  to 
be  taken  in  respect  of  the  alleged  contra- 
vention, it  shall  cause  such  proceedings  to 
be  taken  as  soon  as  possible,  and  shall  In- 
form the  other  Government  and  the  Orga- 
nization of  the  result  of  such  proceedings." 

11  The  existing  text  of  Article  XFV  of  the 
Convention  is  replaced  by  the  following: 

"ARTICLE    XIV 

"(1)  The  present  Convention  shall  remain 
open  for  signature  for  three  months  from 
this  days  date  and  shall  thereafter  remain 
open  for  acceptance. 


"(2)  Subject  to  Article  XV.  Uie  Govern- 
ment of  States  Members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions or  of  any  of  the  Specialized  Agencies 
or  parties  to  the  Statute  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  may  become  parties 
to  the  present  Convention  by 

"(a)  signature  without  reservation  as  to 
acceptance: 

"(b)  signature  subject  to  acceptance  fol- 
lowed by  acceptance,  or 

"(c»   acceptance. 

"(3)  Accepunce  shall  be  effected  by  the 
deposit  of  an  Instrument  of  acceptance  with 
the  Bureau,  which  shall  Inform  all  Govern- 
ments that  have  already  signed  or  accepted 
the  present  Convention  of  each  signature  and 
deposit  of  an  acceptance  and  of  the  date  of 
such  signature  or  deposit  " 

12.  The  existing  text  of  Article  XVI  of  the 
Convention  is  replaced  by  the  following: 

"ARTICLE    XVI 

"(I)  (a)  The  present  Convention  may  be 
amended  by  unanimous  agreement  between 
the  Contracting  Governments 

"(b)  Upon  request  of  any  Contracting 
Government  a  proposed  amendment  shall  be 
communicated  by  the  Organization  to  all 
Contracting  Governments  for  consideration 
and  acceptance  under  this  paragraph 

"(2)  (a)  An  amendment  to  the  present 
Convention  may  be  proposed  to  the  Organiza- 
tion at  any  time  by  any  Contracting  Govern- 
ment, and  such  proposal  if  adopted  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Orga- 
nization upon  recommendation  adopted  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  Maritime  Safety 
Committee  of  the  Organization  shall  be  com- 
municated by  the  Organization  to  all  Con- 
tracting Governments  for  their  acceptance. 
"(b)  Any  such  recommendation  by  the 
Maritime  Safety  Committee  shall  be  com- 
municated by  the  Organization  to  all  Con- 
tracting Governments  for  their  consideration 
at  least  six  months  before  it  is  considered 
by  the  Assembly. 

"(3)  (a)  A  conference  of  Governments  to 
consider  amendments  to  the  present  Con- 
vention proposed  by  any  Contracting  Gov- 
ernment shall  at  any  time  be  convened  by 
the  Organization  upon  the  request  of  one- 
third  of  the  Contracting  Governments. 

"(b)  Every  amendment  adopted  by  such 
conference  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  Con- 
tracting Governments  shall  be  communi- 
cated by  the  Organization  to  all  Contracting 
Governments    for   their    acceptance. 

"(4)  Any  amendment  communicated  to 
Contracting  Governments  for  their  accept- 
ance under  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  this  Arti- 
cle shall  come  into  force  for  all  Contracting 
Governments,  except  those  which  before  it 
comes  Into  force  make  a  declaration  that 
they  do  not  accept  the  amendment,  twelve 
months  after  the  date  on  which  the  amend- 
ment Is  accepted  by  two-thirds  of  the  Con- 
tracting Governments. 

"(5)  The  Assembly,  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority vote.  Including  two-thirds  of  the  Gov- 
ernments represented  on  the  Maritime  Safety 
Committee,  and  subject  to  the  concurrence 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Contracting  Govern- 
ments to  the  present  Convention,  or  a  con- 
ference convened  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  Article  by  a  two-thirds  majority  vote, 
may  determine  at  the  time  of  Its  adoption 
that  the  amendment  is  of  such  an  impor- 
tant nature  that  any  Contracting  Govern- 
ment which  makes  a  declaration  under  para- 
graph (4)  of  this  Article  and  which  does  not 
accept  the  amendment  within  a  period  of 
twelve  months  after  the  amendment  comes 
Into  force,  shall,  upon  the  expiry  of  this 
period,  cease  to  be  a  party  to  the  present 
Convention. 

"(6)  The  Organization  shall  Inform  all 
Contracting  Governments  of  any  amend- 
ments which  come  into  force  under  this  Ar- 
ticle, together  with  the  date  on  which  such 
amendments  shall  come  into  force. 


"(7)  Any  acceptance  or  declaration  under 
this  Article  shall  be  made  by  a  notification 
in  writing  to  the  Organization  which  shall 
notify  all  Contracting  Governments  of  the 
receipt  of  the  acceptance  or  declaration  " 

13  The  existing  text  of  Article  XVIII  of 
the  Convention  Is  replaced  by  the  following: 

"article  xvrn 

"(1)(»)  The  United  Nations  In  cases  where 
they  are  the  administering  authority  for  a 
territory  or  any  Contracting  Government  re- 
sponsible for  the  International  relations  of 
a  territory  shall  as  soon  as  possible  consult 
with  such  territory  in  an  endeavour  to  ex- 
tend the  present  Convention  to  that  terri- 
tory and  may  at  any  time  by  notification  in 
writing  given  to  the  Bureau  declare  that  the 
Convention  shall  extend  to  such  territory. 

"(b)  The  present  Convention  shall  from 
the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  notification  or 
from  such  other  date  as  may  be  specified  In 
the  notification  extend  to  the  territory  named 
therein. 

"(2)  (a)  The  United  Nations  in  cases  where 
they  are  the  administering  authority  for  a 
territory  or  any  Contracting  Government 
which  has  made  a  declaration  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  Article,  at  any  time  after  the 
expiry  of  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  date 
on  which  the  present  Convention  has  been  so 
extended  to  any  territory,  may  by  a  notifi- 
cation In  writing  given  to  the  Bvireau  after 
consultation  with  such  territory  declare  that 
the  Convention  shall  cease  to  extend  to  any 
such  territory  named  In  the  notification. 

■(b)  The  present  Convention  shall  cease 
to  extend  to  any  territory  mentioned  In  such 
notification  one  year,  or  such  longer  period 
as  may  l)e  specified  therein,  after  the  date 
of  receipt  of  the  notification  by  the  Bureau. 

"(3)  The  Bureau  shall  Inform  all  the  Con- 
tracting Governments  of  the  extension  of  the 
present  Convention  to  any  territory  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  Article,  and  of  the  ter- 
mination of  any  such  extension  under  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  stating  in  each 
case  the  date  from  which  the  Convention  has 
been  or  will  cease  to  be  so  extended." 

14.  The  existing  text  of  Annex  A  to  the 
Convention  is  replaced  by  the  following: 

"annex  a — prohibited  zones 
"(1)    All  sea  areas  within  50  miles  from  the 
nearest  land  shall  be  prohibited  zones. 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  Annex,  the  term 
from  the  nearest  land'  means  from  the  base- 
line from  which  the  territorial  sea  of  the  ter- 
ritory in  question  Is  established  in  accordance 
with  the  Geneva  Convention  on  the  Terri- 
torial Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone.  1958'. 

"(2)  The  following  sea  Eireas.  Insofar  as 
they  extend  more  than  50  miles  from  the 
nearest  land,  shall  also  be  prohibited  zones: 

"(a)   PAcmc  ocean — the  Canadian   western 

ZONE. 

"The  Canadian  Western  Zone  shall  extend 
for  a  distance  of  100  miles  from  the  nearest 
land  along  the  west  coast  of  Canada.. 

"(b)     NORTH    ATLANTIC    OCEAN,    NORTH    SEA    AND 
BALTIC    SEA. 

"(i)  The  North-West  Atlantic  Zone 
"The  North-West  Atlantic  Zone  shall  com- 
prise the  sea  areas  within  a  line  drawn  from 
latitude  38°47'  north,  longitude  73°43'  west 
to  latitude  SQ'SS'  north,  longitude  68°34' 
west  thence  to  latitude  42°05'  north,  longi- 
tude 64  37'  west  thence  along  the  east  coast 
of  Canada  at  a  distance  of  100  miles  from 
the  nearest  land. 

"(ii)  The  Icelandic  Zone 
"The    Icelandic    Zone   shall   extend    for    a 
distance  of  100  miles  from  the  nearest  land 
along  the  coast  of  Iceland. 

"(Hi)  The  Norwegian.  North  Sea  and  Baltic 

Sea  Zone 

"The  Norwegian.  North  Sea  and  Baltic  Sea 

Zone  shall  extend  for  a  distance  of  100  miles 

from    the   nearest   land   along   the   coast   of 
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Norway  and  shall  include  the  whole  of  the 
North  Sea  and  of  the  Baltic  Sea  and  its 
Gulfs. 

"(iv)  The  North-East  Atlantic  Zone 
"The  North-East  Atlantic  Zone  shall  In- 
clude   the    sea    areas    within    a    line    drawn 
between  the  following  positions: 

■Latitude:  'Longitude: 

■■62*  north  "2"   east, 

■64*   north  "00* 

■64°  north  "10°  west, 

■60°  north  "14*  west; 

■■54°30'  north  "30*   west, 

■■53"   north  "40*  west; 

■44*20'  north  "40°  west. 

■■44°20'  north  "30*  west; 
•46*   north 

"20°  west,  thence 
toward  Cape  Pln- 
Isterre  at  the  in- 
tersection of  the 
50-mlle  limit. 

"iv)   The  Spanish  Zone 

"The  Spanish  Zone  shall  comprise  the  areas 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  within  a  distance  of 
100  miles  from  the  nearest  land  along  the 
coast  of  Spain  and  shall  come  Into  ojiera- 
tion  on  the  date  on  which  the  present  Con- 
vention shall  have  come  Into  force  In  re- 
spect of  Spain. 

"(rt)  The  Portuguese  Zone 
■The  Portuguese  Zone  shall  comprise  the 
area  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  within  a  distance 
of  100  miles  from  the  nearest  land  along 
the  coast  of  Portugal  and  shall  come  into 
operation  on  the  date  on  which  the  present 
Convention  shall  have  come  Into  force  in 
respect  of  Portugal. 

"(C)     MEDITERRANEAN    AND    ADRIATIC    SEAS THE 

MEDITOtRANEAN     AND    ADRIATIC    ZONE 

"The  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  Zone 
.'^hall  comprise  the  sea  areas  within  a  dis- 
tance of  100  miles  from  the  nearest  land 
along  the  coasts  of  each  of  the  territories 
bordering  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic 
Seas  and  shall  come  into  operation  in  re- 
spect of  each  territory  on  the  date  on  which 
the  present  Convention  shall  have  come  Into 
force  in  respect  of  that  territory. 

"(D)     BLACK    SEA    AND   SEA    OF    AZOV — THE    BLACK 
SEA    AND  SEA  OT    AZOV  ZONE 

"The  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azov  Zone 
Jhall  comprise  the  sea  areas  within  a  dis- 
tance of  100  miles  from  the  nearest  land 
along  the  coasts  of  each  of  the  territories  bor- 
dering the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azov  and 
shall  come  Into  operation  in  respect  of  each 
territory  on  the  date  on  which  the  present 
Convention  shall  have  come  Into  force  In 
respect  of  that  territory. 

"Provided  that  the  whole  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Sea  of  Azov  shall  become  a  pro- 
hibited zone  on  the  date  on  which  the  pres- 
ent Convention  shall  have  come  Into  force 
In  respect  of  Roumanian  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

"(E)     RU)    SEA — THE    SEA    ZONE 

"The  Red  Zone  shall  comprise  the  sea 
areas  within  a  distance  of  100  miles  from 
the  nearest  land  along  the  coasts  of  each  of 
the  territories  bordering  the  Red  Sea  and 
shall  come  into  operation  in  respect  of  each 
territory  on  the  date  on  which  the  present 
Convention  shall  have  come  into  force  In 
respect  of  that  territory. 

"(r)    PERSIAN  GULF 

"(i)  The  Kuwait  Zone 

"The  Kuwait  Zone  shall  comprise  the  sea 

area    within   a   distance   of    100   miles   from 

the  nearest  land  along  the  coast  of  Kuwait. 

"(tj)    The  Saudia  Arabian  Zone 

■The  Saudi  Arabian  Zone  shall   comprise 

the  sea  area  within  a  distance  of  100  miles 

from    the   nearest    land    along   the   coast   of 

Saudi  Arabia  and  shall  come  into  operation 


on  the  date  on  which  the  present  Conven- 
tion shall  have  come  into  force  in  respect  of 
Saudi  Arabia. 

"(O)     ARABIAN   SEA,   BAT    OF  BENGAL  AND   INDIAN 
OCEAN 

"(<)   The  Arabian  Sea  Zone 
"The  Arabian  Sea  Zone  shall  comprise  the 
sea  areas  within  a  line  drawn  between  the 
following  positions: 

"Latitude  "Longitude 

"23°33'  north  "68'^20'  east, 

"23°33'  riorth  "67°30'  east; 

"22°  north  "68°  east, 

"20°  north  "70°  east; 

"18°55' north  "72°  east. 

"  15 °40' north  .  "72*42' east; 

"8°  30'  north  "75°  48'  east. 

"7*10'  north  "76°50'  east; 

"7°10' north  "     '■78°14' east. 

"9°06' north    .  "79 '82' east, 
and  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  date  on 
which   the   present    Convention   shall    have 
come  into  force  In  respect  of  India. 

"(ii)    The  Bay  of  Bengal  Coastal  Zone 
"The    Bay   of    Bengal    Coastal    Zone   shall 
comprise  the  sea  areas  between  the  nearest 
land  and  a  line  drawn  between  the  following 
positions : 

"Latitude  "Longitude 

"10°  15' north  "80° 50' east. 

"14°30' north  "81*38' east; 

"20°20' north  "88' 10' east. 

"20° 20'  north  "88°  east, 

and  shall  come  Into  operation  on  the  date 
on  which  the  present  Convention  shall  have 
come  Into  force  in  respect  of  India. 

(Hi)  The  Malagasy  Zone 
The  Malagasy  Zone  shall  comprise  the  sea 
area  within  a  distance  of  100  miles  from  the 
nearest  land  along  the  coast  of  Madagascar 
west  of  the  meridians  of  Cape  d'Ambre  in 
the  north  and  of  Cape  Ste.  Marie  In  the  south 
and  within  a  distance  of  150  miles  from  the 
nearest  land  along  the  coast  of  Madagascar 
east  of  these  meridians,  and  shall  come  into 
operation  when  the  present  Convention  shall 
have  come  into  force  In  respect  of  Mada- 
gascar. 

(  H  )     AUSTRALIA — THE  AUSTRALIAN  ZONE 

The  Australian  Zone  shall  comprise  the 
sea  area  within  a  distance  of  150  miles  from 
the  nearest'  land  along  the  coasts  of  Aus- 
tralia, except  off  the  north  and  west  coasts 
of  the  Australian  mainland  between  the 
point  opposite  Thursday  Island  and  the 
point  on  the  west  coast  at  20°  south  latitude. 

"(3)  (a)  Any  Contracting  Government 
may  propose : 

"  ( 1 )  the  reduction  of  any  zone  off  the  coast 
of  any  of  its  territories; 

"(11)  the  extension  of  any  such  zone  to  a 
maximum  of  100  miles  from  the  nearest 
land  along  any  such  coast,  by  making  a  dec- 
laration to  that  effect  and  the  reduction  or 
extension  shall  come  Into  force  after  the 
expiration  of  a  period  of  six  months  after 
the  declaration  has  been  made,  unless  any 
one  of  the  Contracting  Governments  shall 
have  made  a  declaration  not  less  than  two 
months  before  the  expiration  of  that  period 
to  the  effect  that  it  considers  that  the  de- 
struction of  birds  and  adverse  effects  on 
fish  and  the  marine  organisms  on  which  they 
feed  would  be  likely  to  occur  or  that  Its 
interests  are  affected  either  by  reason  of 
the  proximity  of  its  coasts  or  by  reason  of 
its  ships  trading  in  the  area,  and  that  it  does 
not  accept  the  reduction  or  extension,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

"(b)  Any  declaration  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  made  by  a  notification  In 
writing  to  the  Organization  which  shall 
notify  all  Contracting  Governments  of  the 
receipt  of  the  declaration. 

"(4)  The  Organization  shall  prepare  a  set 
of  charts  indicating  the  extent  of  the  pro- 


hibited zones  In  force  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  Annex  and  shall  issue 
amendments  thereto  as  may  be  necessary." 

15.  The  following  changes  to  be  made  In 
Annex  B  to  the  Convention : 

"1.  Throughout  the  Annex  replace  the 
words  'Identity  numbers  of  tank(s)"  by 
"Identity  numbers  of  tank(8)  concerned'. 

"2.  In  Form  1(a)  replace  the  words  "Place 
or  position  of  ship'  by  Place  or  position  of 
ship  at  time  of  discharge'. 

"3.  In  Form  1(d)  and  Form  U  (a)  and  (b) 
replace  the  words  'Place  or  position  of  ship' 
■  by  'Place  or  position  of  ship  at  time  of  dis- 
poaal'. 

"4.  In  Form  1(c)  add  a  new  line  17  as  fol- 
lows: 17.  Approximate  quantities  of  water 
discharged'  and  re-number  lines  in  (d)  18 
to  20. 

"6.  Delete  the  words  'from  ship'  in  the 
headings  of  Forms  1(d)  and  n(b). 

"6.  In  Form  III  replace  the  words  'Place  or 
position  of  ship'  by  'Place  or  position  of  ship 
at  time  of  occurrence'." 

[  Certified  by  the  Acting  Secretary-General 
of  IMCO  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  1962  Conference  of 
Contracting  Governments  to  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  Pol- 
lution of  the  Sea  by  Oil.  1954.] 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President. 
Executive  C.  amends  a  convention  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  in  1961— the  In- 
ternational Convention  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil.  The 
purpose  of  this  convention  was  to  regu- 
late the  discharge  of  oil  and  oily  wastes 
on  the  high  seas  by  tankers  and  other 
ships,  in  order  to  control  the  harmful 
effect  of  these  discharges  on  beaches 
and  coastal  areas,  birds,  and  other  wild- 
life, and  fish  and  marine  resources.  In 
general,  the  convention  provided  for  a 
50 -mile  zone  around  the  coasts  of  all 
countries  into  which  no  oil  or  oily  wastes 
could  be  discharged.  It  also  provided  for 
the  maintenance  and  inspection  of  oil 
record  books  on  all  convention  ships,  and 
specified  the  ships  to  which  the  conven- 
tion was  to  apply. 

The  committee  recommended  this 
convention  to  the  Senate  in  1961.  but  it 
did  not  gloss  over  its  shortcomings 
which  had  kept  the  United  States  from 
signing  the  convention  at  the  time  it 
was  negotiated  in  1954.  In  fact,  the 
Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification,  subject  to  one  understand- 
ing, two  reservations,  and  five  recom- 
mendations— all  proposed  by  the  E>e- 
partment  of  State— to  deal  with  these 
shortcomings.  By  the  same  token,  the 
committee  shared  the  view  of  the  De- 
partment that  by  becoming  a  party,  the 
United  States  could  be  more  effective  in 
its  efforts  toward  improving  the  con- 
vention and  eliminating  oil  pollution. 
The  amendments  now  before  the  Senate 
are  largely  the  result  of  this  effort. 
Many  of  the  amendments  were  proposed 
by  the  United  States,  and  all  of  them  are 
considered  improvements  over  the  orig- 
inal provisions. 

Briefly  stated,  the  amendments 
strengthen  the  existing  convention,  first, 
by  the  addition  of  new  categories  of 
ships,  both  large  and  small,  which  must 
practice  antip>ollution  measures;  second, 
by  extending  the  system  of  prohibited 
zones  from  50  to  100  miles  from  .shores 
where  pollution  is  particularly  prevalent ; 
and  third,  by  amending  the  prescribed 
penalties  and  enforcement  procedures. 
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The  committee  report  contains  a  full 
description  of  all  amendments. 

There  are  several  points  that  1  might 
note  in  passing  One  is  that  the  revised 
convention  makes  the  former  under- 
standing, reservations,  and  recommen- 
dations urmecessai-y  The  new  provi- 
sions eliminate  the  language  that  gave 
rise  to  them  before.  A  second  one  is 
that  the  convention  applies  only  to  ships 
on  the  high  seas.  Within  U.S.  terri- 
torial waters,  only  U.S.  laws  apply— in 
this  case,  the  Oil  Pollution  Acts  of  1924 
and  1961.  The  last  point  I  wish  to  stress 
is  the  complete  agreement  by  Govern- 
ment agencies,  industry,  and  conserva- 
tion groups  on  the  merits  of  these  amend- 
ments. This  was  disclosed  at  a  public 
hearing  on  February  11. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
feels  that  as  a  leading  proponent  of  more 
effective  antipollution  measures,  the 
United  States  should  accept  these 
amendments  promptly.  I  ask  that  the 
Senate  now  give  its  advice  and  consent 
to  their  acceptance. 


MAINTENANCE  OF  CERTAIN  UQHTS 
IN  THE  RED  SEA 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  proceeded  to  consider  the  treaty. 
Executive  P  (88th  Cong..  1st  sess.),  on 
maintenance  of  certain  lights  in  the  Red 
Sea.  which  was  read  the  second  time,  as 
follows : 
International     agreement    Regardinq    the 

Maintenance   of   Certain    Lights   in   the 

Red  Sea 

The  contracting  Governments: 

Considering  that  certain  lights  on  the  Is- 
lands of  Abu  All  and  Jabal  at  Talr  In  the  Red 
Sea  were  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the 
Ottoman  Government  and  subsequently 
maintained  on  the  behalf  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  said  Government:  and 

Considering  that  in  the  course  of  the  1914- 
18  war  the  above-mentioned  Islands  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  forces  of  His  Britannic  Maj- 
esty: and 

Considering  that  by  Article  16  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Turkey  signed  at  Lau- 
sanne on  24th  July.  1923,  Turkey  renounced 
all  her  rights  and  titles  over  the  above-men- 
tioned Islands,  the  future  of  these  Islands 
t)elng  a  matter  for  settlement  by  the  Parties 
concerned:  and  that  no  agreement  on  the 
subject  of  the  future  of  the  above-mentioned 
Islands  has  been  come  to  among  the  Parties 
concerned:  and 

Considering  that  In  1930  a  Convention 
was  signed  on  behalf  of  certain  interested 
Governments,  making  provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  lights  on  the  above- 
mentioned  Islands:  and  that  the  Convention 
of  1930  did  not  come  Into  force  but  the 
lights  continued  to  be  maintained  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  with 
contributions  towards  the  cost  thereof  from 
the  Governments  of  Germany.  Italy  and  the 
Netherlands:    and 

Considering  that  the  outbreak  of  the  1939- 
45  war  put  an  end  to  the  arrangement  just 
recited  and  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  maintained  the  two 
lights  and  since  1945  has  received  contribu- 
tions towards  the  cost  thereof  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Netherlands:   and 

Desiring  to  conclude  an  agreement  which 
will  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  lights 
on  the  Islands  of  Abu  All  and  Jabal  at  Talr 
In  the  Interests  of  shipping  and  for  the  shar- 
ing of  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  In  an 
equitable  manner: 

Have  agreed  as  follows:  — 


articxz  1 

In  the  present  Agreement : 

(I)  the  word  "tonnage"  means  net  ton- 
nage as  ascertained  In  accordance  with  the 
tonnage  measurement  rules  of  the  Suez 
Canal  Authority; 

(ID  the  expression  "vessels  of"  a  Govern- 
ment means  vessels  registered  in  the  metro- 
politan territory  of  that  Government; 

(ill)  the  expression  "contributing  Govern- 
ment" means  a  contracting  Government 
which  for  the  financial  year  In  question  has 
not  relieved  Itself  of  liability  to  contribute 
by  giving  notice  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  5; 

(Iv)  the  expression  "financial  year"  means 
the  twelve  months  ending  31st  March;  and 

(v)  the  expression  "the  lights"  means 
lights  on  the  Islands  of  Abu  All  and  Jabal 
at  Talr. 

article   2 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  6,  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  shall  be 
the  Managing  Government  and  as  such  shall 
continue  to  manage  and  maintain  the  lights. 
The  Managing  Government  may  appoint  an 
agent  to  act  on  its  behalf  at  a  fee  agreed 
between  the  Managing  Government  and  such 
agent. 

arttclk  3 

(1)  The  contributing  Governments  shall 
defray  the  expense  of  managing  and  main- 
taining the  said  lights  by  contributions 
based  on  the  total  tonnage  of  the  vessels  of 
each  contributing  Government  as  ascer- 
tained in  accordance  with  paragraphs  (5) 
and  (6)  of  the  present  Article. 

(2)  The  Managing  Government  shall  for- 
ward to  the  other  contracting  Governments, 
as  soon  as  possible  after  31st  March  In  each 
year,  particulars  of  the  expenditure  which 
It  has  incurred  In  managing  and  maintain- 
ing the  lights  during  the  previous  financial 
year,  a  statement  of  the  contribution  due 
from  each  contributing  Government  and  an 
estimate  of  the  next  year's  expenditure. 
Should  this  estimate  exceed  £30.000  the 
Managing  Government,  at  the  request  of  any 
contributing  Government,  shall  call  a  meet- 
ing of  the  contributing  Governments  to  dis- 
cuss the  estimate. 

(3)  Should  It  become  desirable  to  expend 
on  renewals,  replacements,  or  repairs,  other 
than  normal  maintenance,  more  than  £5,000 
In  any  one  financial  year,  the  Managing 
Government  shall  consult  the  other  con- 
tributing Governments,  by  a  meeting  of 
contributing  Governments  should  any  one 
so  request,  or  In  writing  If  not  so  requested, 
before  Incurring  such  expenditure  In  excess 
of  £5.000  except  In  case  It  Is  necessary  to 
provide  for  any  sudden  emergency;  In  that 
event  the  contributing  Governments  shall 
be  Informed  as  soon  as  possible. 

(4)  Each  other  contributing  Government 
shall  pay  to  the  Managing  Government  the 
amount  of  its  contribution  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  receipt  from  the  Managing 
Government  of  the  statement  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (2)  of  the  present  Article  and  In 
any  event  within  twelve  months  after  the 
statement  Is  received. 

(5)  The  Managing  Government  shall  as- 
sess the  contributions  on  the  total  tonnage 
of  the  vessels  of  each  contributing  Govern- 
ment passing  through  the  Suez  Canal  as 
compared  with  the  total  tonnage  of  all 
vessels  of  all  the  contributing  Governments 
passing  through  the  Suez  Canal :  the  ton- 
nage In  each  case  being  the  tonnage  (as  as- 
certained from  publications  Issued  by  the 
Suez  Canal  Authority)  passing  through  the 
Suez  Canal  during  the  calendar  year  ending 
31st  December  Immediately  preceding  the 
said  31st  March. 

(6)  Where  however  a  contributing  Gov- 
ernment has  made  representations  before 
Slat   March   In   any  year   to  the   Managing 


Government  that  the  total  tonnage  of  Its 
vessels  passing  through  the  Suez  Canal  In 
the  previous  calendar  year  was  substantially 
greater  than  the  tonnage  benefiting  from 
the  lights,  and  produces  figures  to  that  ef- 
fect, the  Managing  Government  shall  assess 
the  contribution  of  that  Government  In  re- 
spect of  that  calendar  year  on  the  total  ton- 
nage of  Its  vessels  benefiting  from  the  lights 
(this  total  tonnage  to  be  determined  by 
agreement  between  the  Managing  Govern- 
ment and  the  contributing  Government  con- 
cerned) as  compared  with  the  total  tonnage 
of  all  vessels  of  all  the  contributing  Gov- 
ernments passing  through  the  Canal,  and 
shall  re-assess  the  contributions  of  all  the 
other  contributing  GovernmenU  In  respect 
of  that  calendar  year  proportionately. 

(7)  Subject  to  any  declaration  made  un- 
der Article  9(4).  each  contributing  Govern- 
ment shall  pay  lU  first  contribution  under 
the  present  Agreement  In  respect  of  the  ex- 
penditure Incurred  in  whichever  of  the  fol- 
lowing financial  years  is  the  later,  (a)  the 
financial  year  in  which  the  present  Agree- 
ment comes  into  force  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Article  11,  or  (b)  the  finan- 
cial year  in  which  It  becomes  a  party  to  the 
present  Agreement  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Article  9. 

article   4 

(1)  If  for  any  reason  the  contribution  of 
a  contributing  Government  in  respect  of  any 
financial  year  has  not  been  paid  within  the 
twelve  months  time  limit  referred  to  in  Arti- 
cle 3(4)  the  defaulting  Government  remains 
responsible  for  the  contribution  outsUndlng 
and  the  Managing  Government  shall  use 
every  endeavour  to  obtain  the  monies  due. 

(2)  If  such  efforts  prove  abortive  after  a 
lapse  of  2  years  the  other  contributing  Gov- 
ernments shall  defray  the  amounts  In  de- 
fault In  the  proportions  laid  down  In  Article 
3(1)  and  the  rights  under  Article  3  (2)  and 
(3)  and  under  Article  7  shall  be  suspended 
with  respect  to  the  defaulting  Government 
until  outstanding  paymenu  are  made  and 
payment  of  contributions  resumed. 

article   s 

( 1 )  Each  contracting  Government  has  the 
right  to  discontinue  Its  contribution  for  any 
financial  year  upon  giving  written  notice  to 
the  Managing  Government  before  1st  Octo- 
ber In  the  previous  financial  year;  It  shall 
continue  to  be  responsible  for  Its  current 
contribution  up  to  the  31st  March  following 
the  date  of  giving  such  notice.  Any  Govern- 
ment giving  such  notice  shall  state  the  rea- 
sons therefor,  and  for  the  financial  year  In 
respect  of  which  its  contribution  Is  thus  dis- 
continued the  rights  of  that  Government  un- 
der Article  3(2)  and  (3)  and  Article  7  of  the 
present  Agreement  shall  be  suspended.  It 
shall,  however,  remain  a  party  to  the  present 
Agreement. 

(2)  The  Managing  Government  shall  In- 
form all  contracting  Governments  of  any  no- 
tice received  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  present  Article. 

ARTICLE     6 

(1)  The  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom has  the  right  to  discontinue  Its  obliga- 
tion to  be  Managing  Government  by  giving 
to  the  other  contracting  Governments  writ- 
ten notice  to  this  effect.  Its  obligation 
shall  cease  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year 
following  the  financial  year  In  which  notice 
was  given. 

(2)  In  such  event,  the  contracting  Gov- 
ernments shall  consult  among  themselves 
with  a  view  to  appointing  another  Govern- 
ment as  Managing  Government  or  making 
other  arrangements  for  the  management  of 
the  lights.  If  no  such  arrangements  are 
made  before  the  obligation  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  ceases  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  the  present 
Article,  the  present  Agreement  shall  cease  to 
be  In  force. 
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ARTICLK  7 

If  any  contracting  Government  desires  that 
any  amendment  should  be  made  In  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  Agreement,  it  shall 
communicate  Its  proposals,  together  with  the 
re.isons  therefor,  to  the  Managing  Govern- 
ment. The  Managing  Government  shall  In- 
form all  the  other  contracting  Governments 
of  any  proposal  for  amendment  received  by 
it  with  a  request  that  they  shall,  as  soon  as 
pos.'ible,  inform  It  whether  they  accept  the 
proposal.  A  contracting  Government  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  accepted  a  proposal  for 
amendment  only  after  a  notification  of  ac- 
ceptance has  been  filed  with  the  Managing 
Government.  If  a  proposal  for  amendment 
is  accepted  by  all  the  contributing  Govern- 
ments, the  Managing  Government  shall  draw 
up  a  certificate  of  the  amendment  which  has 
been  so  agreed  and  communicate  It  to  all 
the  other  contracting  Governments,  and  the 
amendment  shall  be  deemed  to  have  come 
into  force  on  the  date  of  the  certificate  un- 
less a  different  effective  date  has  been  pro- 
vided In  the  accepted  proposal. 

ARTICLE    a 

Nothing  in  the  present  Agreement  shall  be 
regarded  as  constituting  a  settlement  of  the 
future  of  the  Islands  or  territories  referred 
to  In  Article  16  of  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne 
or  as  prejudicing  the  conclusion  of  any  such 
settlement  In  the  future. 

ARTICLE    e 

( 1 )  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  the  present  Article,  the  Government 
of  any  State  Invited  to  attend  the  Diplo- 
matic Conference  regarding  the  maintenance 
of  certain  lights  In  the  Red  Sea  held  in 
London  from  11th  to  13th  October,  1961, 
n.imely  Denmark.  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, Finland.  France.  Greece,  Italy.  Liberia, 
Netherlands,  Norway.  Pakistan.  Panama, 
Sweden.  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
United  Arab  Republic,  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the 
L'nited  States  of  America,  may  l>ecome  a 
party  to  the  present  Agreement  by 

(1)  signature  without  reservation  as  to  ac- 
ceptance; or 

111)   signature  subject  to  acceptance,  fol- 
lowed by  acceptance;  or 
I  HI)    acceptance. 

(2)  The  present  Agreement  shall  be  open 
for  signature  from  the  20th  of  February  to 
the  19th  of  August.  1962  and  thereafter  It 
shall  remain  open  for  acceptance. 

(3)  Acceptance  shall  be  effected  by  the 
deposit  of  an  Instrument  of  acceptance  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

(4)  Any  Government  which  deposits  its 
instrument  of  acceptance  after  the  present 
Agreement  has  come  Into  force  may  declare 
that  Its  acceptance  shall  not  take  effect  until 
1st  April  following  the  date  of  Its  signature 
or  acceptance 

(5)  The  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom shall  Inform  all  signatory  Governments 
and  all  Governments  that  have  accepted  the 
present  Agreement  of  each  signature  or  ac- 
ceptance received  and  the  date  of  its  receipt 
and  of  any  declaration  made  in  accordance 
With  paragraph  (4)  of  the  present  Article. 

ARTICLE    10 

If  In  any  calendar  year  the  total  tonnage 
of  the  vessels  of  any  Government  other  than 
a  contracting  Government  passing  through 
the  Suez  Canal  exceeds  1  per  cent,  of  the 
total  tonnage  of  all  vessels  passing  through 
the  Suez  Canal,  the  Managing  Government, 
after  obtaining  the  assent  of  all  contracting 
Governments,  shall  Invite  that  Government 
to  become  a  party  to  the  present  Agreement. 

ARTICLE    11 

The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
shall  notify  all  signatory  Governments  and 
all  Governments  which  have  accepted  the 
present  Agreement  when  the  total  tonnage 


of  the  vessels  passing  through  the  Suez 
Canal  of  those  Governments  which  have 
taken  the  action  required  by  Article  9  to 
become  parties  to  the  Agreement  has.  In  the 
preceding  calendar  year,  exceeded  50  per  cent. 
of  the  total  tonnage  of  all  vessels  which  have 
passed  through  the  Suez  Canal  in  that  year, 
and  the  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  on 
the  date  of  such  notification. 

ARTICLE    12 

(1)  Any  contracting  Government  may 
denounce  the  present  Agreement  by  giving 
written  notice  to  the  Managing  Govern- 
ment. A  notice  of  intention  to  discontinue 
contributing  for  an  Indefinite '  period  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  notice  of  denunciation. 
Denunciation  shall  take  effect  at  the  end  of 
the  financial  year  following  that  In  which 
notice  is  given  and  a  contributing  Govern- 
ment shall  remain  liable  for  a  contribution 
incurred  before  Its  denunciation  takes  effect. 

(2)  The  Managing  Government  shall  in- 
form all  contracting  Governments  of  any 
such  notice  received  by  it. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorised  thereto  by  their  respective  Gov- 
ernments, have  signed  the  present  Agree- 
ment. 

Done  In  London  this  20th  day  of  February 
1962,  In  the  English  and  French  languages 
of  which  the  English  text  shall  be  authori- 
tative, in  a  single  copy  which  shall  be  de- 
posited In  the  archives  of  the  Goverpment 
of  the  United  Kingdom  which  shall  transmit 
certified  copies  thereof  to  each  Government 
which  has  signed  or  accepted  the  present 
Agreement. 

Denmark : 

B.  Richnagel 

3rd  August  1962 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany : 
R.  Thierfelder 

16.  August  1962 

Subject  to  acceptance. 

Greece : 

Italy: 

P.    QUARONI 

14  August  1962 
Subject  to  acceptance. 
Liberia: 
Netherlands: 

A.  Bentinck 

16.  August  1962 
Subject  to  acceptance. 
Norway : 

E.  Ulstein 

17  August  1962 
Subject  to  acceptance. 
Pakistan : 
Panama : 
Sweden : 

GUNNAR    HaCCLOP 

2d  of  August  1962 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics: 
United  Arab  Republic: 
United    Kingdom    of    Great    Britain    and 
Northern  Ireland: 

J.    B.    GODBER 

Feb  20th  1962 
United  States  of  America: 
Stephen  C.  Brown 

March  2,  1962 
Captain  Harry  L.  Morgan,  U.S.CG. 
March  2,  1962 
Subject  to  acceptance. 
Certified  a  true  copy: 

Foreign   Ottick,   London,   August  20 
1962. 

R.  W.  Mason 
Librarian   and   Keeper  of   the  Papers 
for  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
Executive  F.,  although  a  new  agreement, 
is  addressed  to  an  old  problem.  After 
World  War  I,  Turkey  surrendered  sov- 
ereignty over  two  islands  in  the  Red  Sea 
on  which  it  had  maintained  lighthouses 


since  before  that  war.  Sovereignty  to 
this  date  over  these  islands  has  not  been 
established;  but  the  British,  as  the  World 
War  I  occupying  power,  undertook  to 
tend  them,  with  varying  assistance  from 
several  Western  European  nations.  In 
recent  years,  with  the  lighthouses  re- 
quiring repairs  and  capital  improvement, 
the  United  Kingdom  has  come  to  feel 
that  this  burden  ought  to  be  shared  by 
the  nations  whose  shipping  made  the 
greatest  use  of  these  lights.  Twelve  na- 
tions accepted  the  United  Kingdom  in- 
vitation to  the  conference,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  agreement  now  before  the 
Senate.  Five  of  these  nations  have  com- 
pleted their  acceptance  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

The  committees  report  describes  the 
agreement  in  detail.  Its  principal  fea- 
ture is  a  cost-sharing  formula  based  on 
the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  of  each  con- 
tributing Government  transiting  the 
Suez  Canal,  as  compared  to  the  total 
tonnage  of  all  contributing  governments 
transiting  the  canal.  This,  clearly,  will 
be  a  variable  figure,  depending  on  the 
tonnages  and  the  number  of  contribut- 
ing governments.  At  its  maximum,  the 
Department  of  State  estimates,  it  would 
come  to  approximately  $5,800  a  year. 

The  lighthouses  in  question  are  con- 
sidered by  industry  and  Government 
agencies  alike  to  be  important  aids  to 
navigation  in  the  southern  end  of  the 
Red  Sea.  The  United  States  has  pre- 
viously participated  in  cost-sharing 
agreements  of  this  nature.  Currently, 
the  North  Atlantic  Ice  Patrol  is  being 
financed  by  17  governments  according  to 
a  similar  formula. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  rat- 
ification of  Executive  P. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  vote  on  the  three 
treaties,  exclusive  of  the  treaty  on  re- 
turn of  the  Austrian  assets,  be  had  at 
2  o'clock  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  will  state  It. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  yet. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
assure  the  Senator  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  will  be  asked  for.  and  that  by  2 
p.m.  there  will  be  a  sufficient  attendance 
of  Senators  to  order  them. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Very  well. 


PARTIAL  REVISION  OF  RADIO  REG- 
ULATIONS— GENEVA.  1959— AND 
ADDITIONAL  PROTOCOL 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  proceeded  to  consider  the  treaty. 
Executive  S  (88th  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  on 
partial  revision  of  the  radio  regulations — 
Geneva,  1959 — and  additional  protocol, 
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which  was  read  the  second  time,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Pinal  Acts  or  the  Extraordinary  Adminis- 
trative Radio  Conference  To  Allocate 
Frequency  Bands  roR  Space  Radiocom- 
munication  Purposes 

abbreviations 
The  following  abbreviations  are  used  In  the 
annexes,  to  Indicate  the  nature  of  amend- 
ments made  In  the  partial  revision  of  the 
Radio  Regulations :  MOD.  modification;  SUP. 
suppression;  ADD.  addition;  NOC.  no  change 
Note— If  a  modlflcatlon  effects  only  the 
drafting  of  a  number,  without  changing  the 
substance,  the  following  symbol  Is  used: 
MOD 

PARTIAL    REVISION    OF    THE    RADIO    REGULATIONS. 
GENEVA.    1959 

Recommendation  No  36  of  the  Ordinary 
Administrative  Radio  Conference,  Geneva, 
1959,  recommended  that  the  Administrative 
Council  of  the  Union  should  consider  the 
convening.  In  the  latter  part  of  1963,  of  an 
Extraordinary  Administrative  Radio  Con- 
ference to  allocate  frequency  bands  for  Space 
Radlocommunlcatlon  Purposes. 

The  Administrative  Council  considered 
this  question  during  Its  annual  session.  In 
1962.  and.  at  Its  session  In  1963.  adopted 
Resolution  No.  524.  which,  with  the  prior 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  Union,  determined  the  Agenda  of  the 
Conference  and  decided  that  it  should  be 
convened  In  Geneva  on  7th  October  1963. 

The  Extraordinary  Administrative  Radio 
Conference  accordingly  convened  on  the  ap- 
pointed date,  and  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Nos.  60  and  61  of  the  Con- 
vention, revised  the  relevant  portions  of  the 
Radio  Regulations.  Geneva.  1959.  Particu- 
lars of  these  revisions  are  given  In  the  at- 
tached Annexes. 

The  revised  provisions  of  the  Radio  Regu- 
lations. Geneva.  1959.  shall  form  an  Integral 
part  of  the  Radio  Regulations,  which  are 
annexed  to  the  International  Ttelecotnmu- 
nlcatlon  Convention.  They  shall  come  Into 
force  on  the  first  of  January.  1965.  upon 
which  date  the  provisions  of  the  Radio  Reg 
ulatlons.  Geneva.  1959.  which  are  cancelled 
or  modified  by  these  revisions,  shall  be  abro- 
gated. 

The  delegates  signing  this  revision  of  the 
Radio  Regulations.  Geneva,  1959,  hereby  de- 
clare that  should  an  administration  make 
reservations  concerning  the  application  of 
one  or  more  of  the  revised  provisions  of  the 
Radio  Regulations.  Geneva.  1959.  no  other 
administration  shall  be  obliged  to  observe 
that  provision  or  those  provisions  In  Its  re- 
lations with  that  particular  administra- 
tion. 

In  witness  whereof  the  delegates  of  the 
Members  and  Associate  Member  of  the  Union 
represented  at  the  ExtrEWjrdlnary  Administra- 
tive Radio  Conference,  Geneva,  1963.  have 
signed  in  the  names  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries this  revision  of  the  Radio  Regulations. 
Geneva.  1959.  In  a  single  copy  which  will 
remain  In  the  archives  of  the  International 
Telecommunication  Union  and  of  which  a 
certified  copy  will  be  delivered  to  each  Mem- 
ber and  Associate  Members  of  the  Union. 

Members  and  Associate  Members  of  the 
Union  shall  Inform  the  Secretary-General  of 
their  approval  of  the  revision  of  the  Radio 
Regulations.  Geneva.  1969.  by  the  Extraor- 
dinary Administrative  Radio  Conference. 
Geneva.  1963.  The  Secretary-General  will 
Inform  MemtJers  and  Associate  Members  of 
the  Union  promptly  regarding  receipt  of  such 
notifications  of  approval. 

Done  at  Geneva.  November  8.  1963. 
For  the  Democratic  and  Popular  Republic 
of  Algeria: 

M.   BOUGARA 

For  the  Argentine  Republic: 
J.  A.  AtrrxLLi 
J.  J.  Etulain 


O.  B.  Russo 

H    TlZEIRA 

For  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia: 

L.  M    Harris 
For  Austria: 

F.  Henneberc 

A.  Sapik 
For  Belgium: 

L.  Ros 

P.   BOUCHIER 

A   Vancoillie 
For     the     Byelorussian     Soviet     Socialist 
Republic : 

L     PODORSKU 

For  the  Peoples  Republic  of  Bulgaria: 

M    Velkov 
For  the  Kingdom  of  Cambodia: 

Y    Khamvann 
For  Canada: 

W.  A.  Caton 
For  China: 

P   Cheng 

S.  Chen 
For  the  Republic  of  Cyprus: 

A   E    Embeooklis 
For  the  Vatican  City  State: 

A.  Stefanizzx 

H    DE  Riedmatten 
For  the  Republican  of  Colombia: 

E    Arango 

M    Vega  O 

A.    ViLLEGAS  A. 

O.   ROVIRA    ARANCO 

A.  Tapias  Rocha 
F.  Hotos  Arenas 

For  the  Republican  of  the  Congo  (Leopold- 
vllle)  : 

S    SiXRAKOWSKI 

For  the  Republic  of  Korea : 

P.  8  Chin 

C.  W.  Pak 

J.  S  Chot 

H.  P.  Sim 
For  Cuba: 

Dr.  E.  Camejo-Arguoin 

J.  A.  Vallaoares 

R  Gn. 
For  Denmark: 

G   Pedersen 

B.  Nielsen 
P.  V.  Larszn 

For  the  Group  of  Territories  represented  by 
the  French  Office  of  Overseas  posts  and 
telecommunications : 

G     AUNEVEUX 

For  Spain: 

J.    M.    ANIEL-QunOOA 

J.  Garrido 
J    M*  Arto 
For  the  United  States  of  America: 

Jos.    H.    McCONNELL 

For  Ethiopia: 

D    Betxne 
For  Finland: 

K    Ahti 

A     SiNKKONKN 

For  France: 

B    de  Chalvron 

Y.  Place 
For  Ghana: 

J.  A.  Eshun 
For  Greece: 

A.  Marancouoakis 
For  the  Hungarian  People's  Republic: 

L.  HorvAth 

A.  LbRINCZT 

R    Kerpel 

For   the  Republic  of  India: 

V.  V    Rao 

M    D.  Sant 
For  the  Republic  of  Indonesia: 

Pratomo 

S.  Abdulrachman 

I    Alisjahbana 
For  Ireland: 

T.  O.  Dalaich 

J.  Malone 
For  Iceland: 

S.  Thorkxlsson 


For  the  State  of  Israel : 

ING    E.  Ron 

O.  Lev 

Y    Yannat 
For  Italy: 

F    Nicotera 
For  Jamaica: 

G.  A    Gauntlett 
For  Japan: 

S.  FujiKi 

S.  Namba 
For  the  State  of  Kuwait: 

A.  A    Alsaaooon 

A.  Y.  Khalil 

A.  K.  Alchunaim 
For  Lebanon: 

N.  Katata 
For  the  Republic  of  Liberia : 

S.  H  Butler 
For  the  Principality  of  Uechtenstsin : 

W  Klein 

R.    MONNAT 
H.   A.   KlEITXR 

For  Luxembourg: 

P.    BOUCHIER 

For  Malaysia: 

M.  Sbck  Wah 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Morocco: 

L.    BOLTAMI 

A.  Drissi 
For  Mexico: 
Ad  referendum 

J  J.  Hern  Andes 
For  Monaco: 

C.  CH    SOLAMtTO 

For  Norway: 

N.  J.  SOBXRG 

P.  Mortensen 

K.   HAMMnSTEOM 

For  New  Zealand: 

J.  M.  Power 

D  C.  Rose 
For  Uganda: 

V.  G    Bennett 
For  Pakistan: 

O.  H     MOHAMXO 

A.  B.  M.  Tahkr 
For  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands; 

A.  D    J    UURBANUB 
J.  J.  VORMER 

M.  T.  M  FoNvnx« 
For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines: 

L.  Carcia 
For  the  Polish  People's  Republic: 

K     KOZLOWSKI 

For  Portugal: 

M    Amaro  Vikixa 

M  J  F  DA  Costa  Jaroim 

R.  Lopes  C  Duarte 

A.  Ramalho 
For  the  Spanish  Provinces  of  Africa: 

J.  M.  Paroo 

J.  M*  Ruiz  de  Assin  Musso 
For   the  United   Arab  Republic: 

A.  B  El  Siddik  Eid 

A.  K  El  Hartt 

H.  Aboel  Bari 
For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany: 

H.  Presblkr 

A.  HXILMANN 

For  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugo- 
slavia : 

V.  Popovic 
For  the  Ukranlan  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 

J.  Omeljanenko 
For  the  Rumanian  People's  Republic: 

M    Gricore 

B.  lONrrA 
A.  Spataru 

For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  BrlUln 
and  Northern  Ireland: 
Charles  Booth 
James  H.  H  Merriman 
I.  StQ.  Sevirin 
For  the  South  African  Republic  and  Ter- 
ritory of  South  West  Africa: 
J.  Z.  VEjrna 

A.    BlRREI.l, 

H.  C.  Vn^oxN 
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For  Sweden: 
H.  Sterkt 

E.   ESPING 

For  the  Swiss  Confederation: 
W.  Klein 

R.   MONNAT 

H.  a   Kietfer 

For  Tanganyika: 

R   F.  Williams 
Fur  the  Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic: 

Inc.  M.  Zahradnicek 
For  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Jos.  H.  McConnell 
James  T.  Devine 
For  the  Overseas  Territories  for  the  inter- 
national relations  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  are  re- 
sponsible : 

D.  C.  Masters 
For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics: 
A.  Badalov 
For  Kenya: 

V.  G.  Bennett 

annex  1 — revision  of  article  1  or  the  radio 
regitlations 
Article  1  of  the  Radio  Regulations  shall  be 
amended  as  follows:  For  Regulation  Nos.  34 
and  35.  there  shall  be  substituted  the  follow- 
ing Regulations: 

"section  n.  RADIO  systems,  services  and 

STATIONS 

"MOD  34 — Aeronautical  Station:  A  land 
station  In  the  aeronautical  mobile  service. 
In  certain  Instances  an  aeronautical  station 
may  be  placed  on  board  a  ship  or  an  earth 
satellite. 

"MOD  35— Aircraft  Station :  A  mobile  sta- 
tion in  the  aeronautical  mobile  service  on 
board  an  aircraft  or  an  air-space  vehicle." 

Regulation  Nos.  70.  71.  72  and  73  shall  be 
repealed. 

After  Regulation  No.  75,  there  shall  be 
Inserted  the  following  Regulation: 

"ADD  75A — Radio  Astronomy  Station:  A 
station  in  the  radio  astronomy  service." 

After  Regulation  No.  84.  there  shall  be  in- 
serted the  following  Regulations: 

"ADD  84AA — Terrestrial  Service:  Any  ra- 
dio service  defined  in  these  Regulations, 
other  than  a  space  service  or  the  radio 
astronomy  service. 

"ADD  84AB — Terrestrial  Station :  A  station 
in  a  terrestrial  service. 

"ADD  title: 

"SECTION     IIA.     SPACE     SYSTEMS.     SERVICES     AND 
STATIONS 

"ADD  84AC — Space  Service:  A  radlocom- 
munlcatlon service  between  earth  stations 
and  space  stations,  or  between  space  stations, 
or  between  earth  stations  when  the  signals 
are  re-transmitted  by  space  stations,  or 
transmitted  by  reflection  from  objects  In 
space,  excluding  reflection  or  scattering  by 
the  lonsphere  or  within  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere. 

"ADD  84AD— Earth  Station:  A  station  in 
the  space  service  located  either  on  the  earth's 
surface.  Including  on  board  a  ship,  or  on 
board  an  aircraft. 

"ADD  84AE — Space  Station:  A  station  In 
the  space  service  located  on  an  object  which 
Is  beyond.  Is  intended  to  go  beyond,  or  has 
been  beyond,  the  major  portion  of  the 
earth  s  atmosphere. 

"ADD  84AF — Space  System:  Any  group  of 
co-operating  earth  and  space  stations,  pro- 
viding a  given  space  service  and  which.  In 
certain  cases,  may  use  objecta  in  space  for 
the  reflection  of  the  radlocommunlcatlon 
signals. 

"ADD  84AG  —  Communication  -  Satellite 
Service:  A  space  service  between  earth  sta- 
tions, when  using  active  or  passive  satellites 
for  the  exchange  of  communications  of  the 
fixed  or  mobile  service,  or  between  an  earth 
station  and  stations  on  active  satallltes  for 


the  exchange  of  communications  of  the 
mobile  service,  with  a  view  to  their  re-trans- 
mission to  or  from  stations  in  the  mobile 
service. 

"ADD  84AH  —  Communication  -  Satellite 
Earth  Station :  An  earth  station  in  the  com- 
munication-satellite service. 

"ADD  84AI  —  Communication  -  Satellite 
Space  Station.  A  space  station  in  the  com- 
munication-satellite service,  on  an  earth 
satellite. 

"ADD  84AJ— Active  Satellite:  An  earth 
satellite  carrying  a  station  Intended  to  trans- 
mit or  retransmit  redlocommunlcatlon  sig- 
nals. 

"ADD  84AK — Passive  Satellite:  An  earth 
satellite  Intended  to  transmit  radlocommunl- 
catlon signals  by  reflection. 

"ADD  84AL — Satellite  System:  Any  group 
of  co-operating  stations  providing  a  given 
space  service  and  Including  one  or  more 
active  or  passive  satellites. 

ADD  84AM — Space  Research  Service:  A 
space  service  in  which  spacecraft  or  other 
objects  In  space  are  used  for  scientific  or 
technological   research   purposes. 

"ADD  84AN — Space  Research  Earth  Sta- 
tion: An  earth  station  in  the  space  research 
service. 

"ADD  84AO — Space  Research  Space  Sta- 
tion: A  space  station  in  the  space  research 
service. 

ADD  84AP— Broadcasting-Satellite  Service: 
A  space  service  in  which  signals  transmitted 
or  re-transmltted  by  space  stations,  or  trans- 
mitted by  reflection  from  objects  In  orbit 
around  the  Earth,  are  Intended  for  direct  re- 
ception by  the  general  public. 

"ADD  84AQ  —  Radlonavlgatlon  -  Satellite 
Service:  A  service  using  space  stations  on 
earth  satellites  for  the  purpose  of  radio- 
navigation,  Including,  in  certain  cases,  trans- 
mission or  re-transmission  of  supplementary 
Information  necessary  for  the  operation  of 
the  radlonavlgatlon  system. 

"ADD  84AR  —  Radlonavlgatlon  -  Satellite 
Earth  Station :  An  earth  station  In  the  radlo- 
navigatlon-satelllte  service. 

"ADD  84AS  —  Radlonavlgatlon  -  Satellite 
Space  Station:  A  space  station  in  the  radlo- 
navigatlon-satellite  service,  on  an  earth 
satellite. 

"ADD  84AT  —  Meteorological  -  Satellite 
Service:  A  space  service  in  which  the  results 
of  meteorological  observations,  made  by  in- 
struments on  earth  satellites,  are  trans- 
mitted to  earth  stations  by  space  stations 
on    these   satellites. 

"ADD  84AU— Meterologlcal-Satelllte  Earth 
Station :  An  earth  station  In  the  meteorolog- 
ical-satellite service. 

"ADD  84AV— Meterologlcal-Satelllte  Space 
Station:  A  space  station  In  the  meteorolog- 
ical-satellite service,  on  an  earth  satellite. 

"ADD  84A W^-Space  Telemetering ;  The  use 
of  telemetering  for  the  transmission  from  a 
space  station  of  results  of  measurementa 
made  In  a  spacecraft.  Including  those  relat- 
ing to  the  functioning  of  the  spacecraft. 

"ADD  84AX — Maintenance  Space  Telem- 
etering: Spvace  telemetering  relating  exclu- 
sively to  the  electrical  and  mechanical  con- 
dition of  a  spacecraft  and  Its  equipment  to- 
gether with  the  condition  of  the  environ- 
ment of  the  spacecraft. 

"ADD  84AY — Space  Telecommand:  The  use 
of  radlocommunlcatlon  for  the  transmission 
of  signals  to  a  space  station  to  initiate, 
modify  or  terminate  functions  of  the  equip- 
ment on  a  space  object,  including  the  space 
station. 

"ADD  84AZ — Space  Tracking:  Determina- 
tion of  the  orbit,  velocity  or  Instantaneous 
position  of  an  object  in  space  by  means  of 
radiodetermination.  excluding  primary  radar, 
for  the  purpxose  of  following  the  movement 
of  the  object. 

"ADD  Title: 

"SECTION    IIB.    SPACE    ORBITS    AND    TYPES    OF    OB- 
JECTS   IN    SPACE 

"ADD  84BA — Deep  Space:  Space  at  dis- 
tances from  the  Earth  equal  to  or  greater 


than  the  distance  between  the  Earth  and  the 
Moon. 

"ADD  84BB — Orbit:  The  path  In  space  de- 
scribed by  the  centre  of  mass  of  a  satellite  or 
other  object  in  space. 

"ADD  84BC— Angle  of  Inclination  of  an 
Orbit:  The  acute  angle  between  the  plane 
containing  an  orbit  and  the  plane  of  the 
earth's  equator. 

"ADD  84BE)— Period  of  an  Object  In  Space: 
The  time  elapsing  between  two  consecutive 
passages  of  an  object  In  space  through  the 
same  point  on  Ita  closed  orbit. 

"ADD  84BE— Altitude  of  the  Apogee:  Alti- 
tude above  the  surface  of  the  Earth  of  the 
point  on  a  closed  orbit  where  a  satellite  is  at 
Its  maximum  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
Earth. 

"ADD  84BF— Altitude  Of  the  Perigee:  Alti- 
tude above  the  surface  of  the  Earth  of  the 
point  on  a  closed  orbit  where  a  satellite  is  at 
ita  minimum  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
Earth. 

"ADD  84BO— Stationary  Satellite:  A  satel- 
lite, the  circular  orbit  of  which  lies  In  the 
plane  of  the  earth's  equator  and  which  turns 
about  the  polar  axis  of  the  Earth  In  the 
same  direction  and  with  the  same  period  as 
those  of  the  earth's  rotation. 

"ADD  84BH — Spacecraft:  Any  tsrpe  of  spacs 
vehicle.  Including  an  earth  satellite  or  a 
deep-space  probe,  whether  manned  or  un- 
manned." 

ANNEX  2 REVISION  OF  ARTICLE  3  OF  THE  RADIO 

REGULATIONS 

Article  3  of  the  Radio  Regulations  shall  be 
amended  as  follows: 

For  Regulation  No.  1 14.  there  shall  be  sub- 
stituted the  following : 

"MOD  114.  S  2:  Any  new  assignment  or  any 
change  of  frequency  or  other  basic  charac- 
teristic of  an  existing  assignment  (see  Ap- 
pendix 1  or  Appendix  lA)  shall  be  made  in 
such  a  way  as  to  avoid  causing  harmful  In- 
terference to  services  rendered  by  stations 
using  frequencies  assigned  in  accordance 
with  the  Table  of  Frequency  Allocations  In 
this  Chapter  and  the  other  provisions  of 
these  Regulations,  the  characteristics  of 
which  asslgnmente  are  recorded  in  the  Mas- 
ter International  Frequency  Register." 

After  Regulation  No.  116  there  shall  be 
inserted  the  following  new  Reg^atlon: 

"ADD  116A.  I4A:  For  the  purpose  of  re- 
solving cases  of  harmful  Interference,  the 
radio  astronomy  service  shall  be  treated  as  a 
radlocommunlcatlon  service.  However,  pro- 
tection from  services  in  other  bands  shall  be 
afforded  the  radio  astronomy  service  only  to 
the  extent  that  such  services  are  afforded 
protection  from  each  other." 

ANNEX   3 REVISION  OF  ARTICLE  5  OF  THE  RADIO 

REGULATIONS 

Article  5  of  the  Radio  Regulations  shall  be 
amended  as  follows: 

In  the  Table  of  Frequency  Allocations  for 
the  band  9  995-10  005  kc/s  there  shall  be 
substituted  the  following: 

"kc/8 


Allocation  to  services 

Region  1 

Regions 

Region  3 

9  996—10  005 

• 
Stendard  frequency 
204    214    215" 

* 

"NOC  204.  214. 

"MOD  215:  The  band  10  003-10  005  kc/s 
Is  also  allocated,  on  a  secondary  basis,  to  the 
space  research  service." 

In  the  Table  of  Frequency  Allocations  for 
the  band  15  450-16  460  kc/s  there  shall  be 
substituted  the  following: 
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"kc/« 


Allocution  to  services 

Region  1 

Keition  2 

Ke^ion  3 

I5  430-15  782 

Fixed 

IS  742- 18  768 

Fixed 

Space  mearch  2iaA 

IS  708-16  4«0 

Fixed  " 

"NOC  228.   229.  230.   231.   232.  233.   236. 

"SUP  234. 

"MOD  235;  The  band  39  936-40  002  Mc/s 
la  also  allocated,  on  a  secondary  basis,  to  the 
space  research  service." 

In  the  Table  of  Frequency  Allocations  for 
Region    2    and    for    the    band    68-74  6    Mc/a 
there  shall  be  substituted  the  following: 
"Mc/s 


"ADD  215A;  In  Bulgaria.  Cuba.  Hungary. 
Poland.  Roumanla.  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
USSR.,  the  space  research  service  la  a  pri- 
mary aervlce  In  the  bands  15  782-15  768  kc,  a 
and  18  030-18  036  kc  a." 

In  the  Table  of  Frequency  Allocatlona  for 
the  band  18  030-20  010  kC/ a  there  ahall  be 
substituted  the  following: 

"kc/s 


Allocation  to  services 


ReKion  1 


Region  2 


Region  3 


18  090—18  036 


Fixed 

Space  research    215A 


18  036— 10  OM 


Fixed 


1«  900-20  010 


Stantlard  ftequency 
204    220    221    221A" 


"NOC  220 

"MOD  221:  The  band  19  990-20  010  kc/a  la 
also  allocated,  on  a  secondary  baaia,  to  the 
space  research  service. 

"ADD  221  A:  The  frequency  20  007  kc/a 
may  also  be  used.  In  emergency,  in  the  search 
for,  and  rescue  of,  astronauts  and  space  ve- 
hicles. Emissions  must  be  confined  In  a 
band  of   ±  3  kc  s  about  this  frequency." 

In  the  Table  of  Frequency  Allocatlona  for 
the  band  29  7-41  Mc  s  there  shall  be  sub- 
stituted the  following: 

"Mc  s 


Allocation  to  services 


Region  1 


Region  2 


Regions 


20.7—30.005 

Filed  228  229  231  232 

.Mobile 

233 


30.006-30.010 

Fixed  .rs  2»  '231 

.Mobile 

Space  lesearch 

Space  (satellite  idcntlflcatlon) 

233 


30.010-37.750 

Fixed  22J«  2-J9  29)  231 

Mobile 

233 


37.75-38.25 

Fixed  228  22°  231 

Mobile 

Radio  astronomy 

2S3 


38.'25-41 


Fixed  -228  -•29  230  23i 

Mobile 

233  -235  -23^" 


Allocation  to  services 

Region  1 

RegioaS 

Refkn) 

66-74.8 

6»-73 
Fixed 
Mobile 
Broadcasting 

68-70 

73-74.6 
Radio 

astronomy 
253A2S3B 

70-74.6" 

"SUP  263. 

"ADD  253A:  In  Region  2.  fixed,  mobile  and 
broadcaatlng  aervlce  operatlona  prevloualy 
authorized  In  the  band  73-74.6  Mc  a  may 
continue  to  operate  on  a  non-interference 
baala  to  the  radio  aatronomy  aervlce. 

"ADD  253B:  In  Cuba,  the  band  73-74.6 
Mc/a  la  also  allocated  to  the  fixed,  mobile 
and  broadcasting  services  " 

In  the  Table  of  Frequency  Allocatlona  for 
the    band    117  975-144    Mc  a    there   shall    be 
aubstltuted  the  following: 
"Mc/s 


Allocation  to  services 


Region  1 


Region  2 


Regions 


117975—132 


Aeronautical  mobile  (R) 
273    znK 


132-136 
Aeronautical 
mobile  (r) 
273A  274  275 


132-136 
Fixed 

Mol)ile    273A    276    277 
•278    ZTO 


136-137 
Fixed 
Mobile 
Space  research 

(telemeter- 
ing and 
traclilng) 
•281 A 


136—137 
Space  research 

(telemetering 
and  tr.)cking) 


281A    28IB 


136-137 

Fixed 

Mobile 

Space  research 
(telemeter- 
ing and 
tracking) 

281 A 


137—138 

Mete«irc)Iog1cal-sntelllte 

Spaof  ri's«'iiroh  Ufleiiietering  and  tracking)  281 F 

Space  telemetering  and  tracking) 

•275A    •279A    -2810    2811)    281 E 


138—143.6 
Aeronautical 
.Mol)ile  (or) 

275  282  283 


138-143.6 
Fixed 

Mobile 
Radiolocation 


138-143.6 
Fixed 
Mobile 

278  279A  284' 


'MC/S 


Allocation  to  services 

Region  1 

Region  2 

Region  3 

143»V-I43.«5 

143.6-143.65 

143.6-143.65 

.\eronaiitieal 

Fixed 

Fixed 

mobile  (or)- 

Mobile 

Mobile 

Space  re- 

Siwce re- 

Space re- 

search 

search 

search 

(telemeter- 

(telemeter- 

(telemeter- 

ing and 

ing  :uul 

ing  and 

tr.uking) 

traiking) 

tracking) 

275  282  283 

Radiolocation 

'278  •279A  284 

143fi5^-l44 

143.65-144 

143.65-144 

Aeronautical 

Fixe<l 

Fixe<l 

mobile  (or) 

Mobile 

.Mobile 

275  2S2  283 

Kadioloeation 

278  279A  '284  " 

"NOC  273. 

"ADD  273 A:  In  the  band  117-975-132  Mc  t 
and  in  the  band  132-136  Mc  a  where  the 
aeronautical  mobile  (R)  aervlce  Is  authorized, 
the  uae  and  development,  for  thla  service, 
of  systems  using  space  communication  tech- 
niques may  be  authorized  but  limited  Ini- 
tially to  satellite  relay  stations  of  the  aero- 
nautical  mobile  (R)  service.  Such  uae  and 
development  shall  be  subject  to  coordination 
between  administrations  concerned  and 
those  having  services  operating  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Table,  which  may  be  affected. 
"NOC  274 

"MOD  275:  In  Burundi.  Ethiopia.  Nigeria, 
Sierra  Leone.  Gambia.  Portuguese  Oversea 
Provinces  In  Region  1  south  of  the  equator. 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Rwanda  and  the 
R.  of  South  Africa  and  Territory  of  South 
West  Africa,  the  bands  132-136  Mc's  and 
138-144  Mc/a  are  allocated  to  the  fixed  and 
mobile  services. 

"ADD  275A:  In  Burundi,  Nigeria,  Sierra 
Leone.  Gambia.  Portuguese  Oversea  Prov- 
inces in  Region  1  aouth  of  the  equator,  Rho- 
desia and  Nyasaland.  and  Rwanda,  the  band 
137-138  Mc  a  la  alao  allocated  to  the  fixed 
and  mobile  services. 
•NOC  276.    277. 

"MOD  278:  In  New  Zealand,  the  bcmda 
132-136  Mc/s  and  138-144  Mc/a  are  allocated 
to  the  aeronautical  mobile  (OR)  service. 

"MOD  279:  In  Australia,  the  band  132-136 
Mc  s  la  allocated  to  the  aeronautical  mobile 
service. 

"ADD279A:   In    Australia,    the    band    137- 
144  Mc/a  la  also  allocated  to  the  broadcast- 
ing service  for  television. 
"SUP  280. 
"SUP  281 

"ADD218A:  For  the  use  of  the  band  136- 
137  Mc  8.  see  Reconunendatlon  No.  7A. 

"ADD281B:  In  Region  2.  the  band  136-137 
Mc^s  la  also  allocated  to  the  fixed  and  mobile 
aervlces  until  1  January.  1969.  Thereafter. 
In  Cuba,  the  band  will  continue  to  be  allo- 
cated also  to  the  fixed  and  mobile  services. 

"ADD  281C:  In  Algeria.  Bulgaria.  Hungary. 
Kuwait.  Lebanon.  Morocco,  Poland,  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  Yugoslavia.  Rou- 
manla. Czechoslovakia  and  the  USSR.,  the 
band  137-138  Mc  s  la  alao  allocated  to  the 
aeronautical  mobile  (OR)  aervlce.  In  the 
remaining  countries  of  Region  1.  the  band 
137-138  Mc/a  la  alao  allocated  to  the  aero- 
nautical mobile  (OR)  service  until  1  Janu- 
ary. 1969. 

"ADD  281D:  In  Norway,  Switzerland  and 
Turkey,  the  band  137-138  Mc/a  la  also  allo- 
cated to  th<»  fixed  service  and  mobile,  except 
aeronautical  mobile,  service  until  1  Janu- 
ary. 1969. 

"ADD  281E:  In  Regions  2  and  3,  the  band 
137-138  Mc/s  Is  also  allocated  to  the  fixed 
and  mobile  aervlces  until  1  January.  1969. 
Thereafter.  In  Cuba.  Malaysia.  Pakistan  and 
the  Philippines,  the  band  137-138  Mc/a  will 
continue  to  be  allocated  also  to  the  fixed 
and  mobile  services. 

"ADD  28 IF:  The  band  137-138  Mc/s  will 
be  used  mainly  for  research  concerning  the 
establishment,  technical  Improvement,  and 
maintenance  of  operational  space  systems. 

"MOD  282:  In  Austria,  the  Netherlands 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  the  band  138-144 
Mc  s  will,  at  some  future  date,  be  allocated 
to  the  fixed  service  and  mobile,  except  aero- 
nautical mobile,  service. 

"MOD  283:  In  Denmark.  Greece.  Norway. 
Portugal.  F.R.  of  Germany.  Sweden.  Switzer- 
land and  Turkey,  the  band  138-144  Mc/a  Is 
also  allocated  to  the  fixed  service  and  mobile, 
except  aeronautical  mobile  (R).  service. 

"MOD  284:  In  China,  the  band  138-144 
Mc/s  la  also  allocated  to  the  radiolocation 
service." 

In  the  Table  of  Frequency  Allocations  for 
the  band  144-150  05  Mc/a  there  shall  be  aub- 
stltuted the  following: 


196^ 


'Mc/s 


Allocation  to  servipes 

Heploii  1 

Region  2 

Region  3 

— 

144-146 

Amateur 
284  A 

146-149.0 

Fixed 

.Mobile  except 
aeronautical 
mobile  (R) 

274  285  285A 

146-148 

Amateur 
289 

148—149.9 

Fixed 
.Mob'le 
285/.  290 

149.9-150.05 

Radionaviftation-.satellite 
285  H" 

"ADD  284A:  In  the  band  144-146  Mc/s. 
.irtlficial  satellites  may  be  used  by  the  ama- 
teur service. 

"MOD  285:  In  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland. 
and  the  R.  of  South  Africa  and  Territory  of 
South  West  Africa,  the  bands  146-149.9  Mc/s 
and  150.05-174  Mc/s  are  also  allocated  to 
the  aeronautical  mobile  service. 

'ADD  285A:  The  frequencies  148.25  Mc/s 
•  15  kc/8  and  154.2  Mc/s  ±15  kc/s  may  be 
used  for  space  telecommand,  subject  to 
agreement  among  the  administrations  con- 
cerned and  those  having  services  operating 
in  accordance  with  the  Table,  which  may  be 
affected. 

"ADD  285B:  Stations  operating  In  the  fixed 
and  mobile  services  may  continue  to  use 
this  band  until  1  January.  1969.  This  ces- 
sation date  shall  not  apply  in  Austria,  Bul- 
garia, Cuba.  Hungary,  Iran.  Kuwait,  Morocco, 
PaklsUn.  the  Netherlands,  Poland,  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  'Vugoslavla  and  Rou- 
manla where  the  fixed  and  mobile  services 
will  continue  to  have  equal  primary  status 
with  the  radlonavlgatlon-satelllte  service. 
(See  Recommendation  No.  8A) 

"NOC  289. 

"MOD  290:  In  New  Zealand,  the  bands 
148-149.9  Mc/s  and  150.05-156  Mc/s  are  al- 
located to  the  aeronautical  mobile  (OR)  serv- 
ice." 

In  the  Table  of  Frequency  Allocations  for 
the  bands  150  05-174  Mc/s  there  shall  be  sub- 
stituted the  following: 


'Mc/s 
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"MOD  285. 

"MOD  286:  In  Region  1,  the  band  150.05- 
153  Mc/s  Is  also  allocated  to  the  radio  astron- 
omy service.  In  making  asslgrunents  to  new 
stations  of  other  services  to  which  this  band 
Is  allocated,  administrations  are  urged  to 
take  all  practicable  steps  to  protect  radio 
astronomy  observations  from  harmful  Inter- 
ference. 

•"ADD  286A:  In  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
band  150.05-151  Mc/s  is  allocated  to  the 
radio  astronomy  service,  and  the  band  151- 
153  Mc/s  Is  allocated  to  the  radio  astronomy 
service  on  a  primary  basis  and  to  the  mete- 
orological aids  service  on  a  secondary  basis; 
however,  in  this  band  the  provisions  of  No. 
274  apply. 

"NOC  287. 

"NOC  288. 

"MOD  290." 

In  the  Table  of  Frequency  Allocations  for 
the  band  174-216  Mc/s  there  shall  be  sub- 
stituted the  following: 
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Allocation  to  services 

Region  1 

Region  2 

Region  3 

150.05—151 

Filed 

Mobile  except 
aeronautical 
mobile  (r) 

■274  285  286 
286A 

150.06-174 

Flxe«l 

Mobile 

286A287 

150.05—170 

Fixed 

Mobile 

285A  '287  290 

151-154 

Fixed 

Mobile  except 
aeronautical 
mobile  (R) 

Meteoro- 
logical aids 

285  286  286A 

154-156 
Fixed 
Mobile  except 

neronaatic!)! 

mobile  (R) 
285  28SA 

156—174 
Fixed 
Mobile  except 

aeronautical 

mobile 
'285  287  288 

170—174 
Fixed 
Mobile 
Broadcasting" 

"Mc/s 


Allocation  to  services 

Region  1 

Region  2 

Region  3 

174-216 
Broadcasting 

291  292  293  294 

174-216 

Fixed 

Mobile 
Broadcasting 

294    295    296" 

"NOC  291.  292.  293.  295,  296. 

"MOD  294:  The  band  183-1-184-1  Mc/s 
is  also  allocated,  on  a  secondary  basis,  to  the 
space  research  service." 

In  the  Table  of  Frequency  Allocations  for 
the  band  235-328-6  Mc/s  there  shall  be  sub- 
stituted the  following: 


"Mc/s 


Allocation  to  services 


Region  1 


Region  2 


Region  3 


235-267 


Fixed 
Mobile 
305    309 


267-272 


Fixed 

Mobile 

Space  309A    309B 

(telemetering) 


272-273 


Fixed 

Mobile 

Space  309A 

(telemetering) 


273-328.6 


Fixed 

Mobile 
310" 


"NOC  305,  309,  310. 

"ADD  309A:  Space  stations  employing  fre- 
quencies In  the  band  267-273  Mc/s  for  telem- 
etering ptirposes  may  also  transmit  track 
Ing  signals  In  the  band. 

■ADD  309B:  In  the  band  267-272  Mc/s 
Individual  administrations  may  use  space 
telemetering  in  their  countries  on  a  primary 
basis,  subject  to  the  agreement  of  the  ad- 
ministrations concerned  and  those  having 
services  operating  In  accordance  with  the 
Table,  which  may  be  affected." 

In  the  Table  of  Frequency  Allocations  for 
the  band  335.4-401  Mc/s  there  shall  be  sub- 
stituted the  following: 


"Mc/s 


Allocation  to  services 


Region  1 


Region  2 


Region  3 


335.4-399.9 


Fixed 
Mobile 


399.9—400.05 


Radlonavlgatlon-satelllte 

SUA 


400.05—401 


Meteorological  aids 

Meteorological-satellite    (main- 
tenance telemetering) 

Space    resea.xh     (telemetering 
and  tracking) 

S12A    313'  314" 


'•ADD  311  A:  Stations  operating  In  the  fixed 
and  mobile  services  may  continue  to  use 
this  band  until  1  January.  1969.  This  cessa- 
tion date  shall  not  apply  In  Bulgaria,  Cuba, 
Greece,  Hungary,  Iran,  Kuwait,  Lebanon, 
Morocco,  the  United  Arab  Republic  and 
Yugoslavia  where  the  fixed  and  mobile  serv- 
ices will  continue  to  have  equal  status  with 
the  radlonavlgatlon-satelllte  service.  (See 
Recommendation  No.  8A) 
"SUP  312. 

"ADD  312A:  In  Sweden,  the  band  400.05- 
401  Mc/s  is  also  allocated  to  the  fixed  and 
mobile  services  until  1  January,  1966. 

"MOD  313:  In  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Greece. 
Hungary,  Poland,  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
Yugoslavia,  Roumanla,  Czechoslavakla  and 
the  U.SS.R..  the  band  400.05-401  Mc/s,  is 
also  allocated  to  the  fixed  and  mobile  serv- 
ices. 

'"MOD  314:  In  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
band  400.05-420  Mc/s  Is  also  allocated  to 
the  radiolocation  service;  however,  between 
400.05  and  410  Mc/s  the  allocation  to  the 
radiolocation  service  Is  on  a  secondary 
basis." 

In  the  Table  of  Frequency  Allocations  for 
the  band  401-406  Mc/s  there  shall  be  sub- 
stituted the  following : 

"Mc/s 


Allocation  to  services 


Region  1 


Region  2 


R%ion3 


401—402 


Meteorological  aids 

Space  (telemetering)    315A 

FUed 

Mobile  except  aeronautical 
mobile 

314    315    3156    316 


402—406 


Meteorological  aids 

Fixed 

Mobile  except  aeronautical 
mobile 

314    315    316    Sir* 


"MOD  314. 

"NOC  315. 

"ADD  315A:  Space  stations  employing  fre- 
quencies between  401-402  Mc/s  for  telemeter- 
ing purposes  may  also  transmit  tracking 
signals  In  this  band. 

"ADD  315B:  In  Australia,  the  space  (telem- 
etering) service  in  the  band  401-402  Mc/s 
Is  a  secondary  service. 

"NOC  316. 

"MOD  317:  The  band  404-410  Mc/s  In 
Region  2  and  the  band  406-^10  Mc/s  In 
Regions  1  and  3  are  also  allocated  to  the  radio 
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astronomy  service  An  appropriate  con- 
tinuous band  within  these  llmlta  shall  be  des- 
ignated on  a  national  or  area  basis.  In  mak- 
ing assignments  to  stations  of  other  services 
to  which  these  bands  are  allocated,  adminis- 
trations are  urged  to  take  all  practicable 
steps  to  protect  radio  astronomy  observations 
from  harmful  Interference  • 

In  the  table  of  frequency  allocations  for 
the  band  420-470  Mc  s  there  shall  be  substi- 
tuted the  following : 

"MC/8 


Allocution  to  services 

Region  1 

Region  2 

Region  3 

420-430 
Fixed 
Mobile  e.x'^pt 

aeronuutk-al 

mobile 
Rudiol«)catlon 
31H    319 

. , 

430-440 
Amateur 
Radiolocation 
31«    319    3.>0 
321     322 

420— 4iO 

Radiolocation 
Amateur 

318    319A    323    324 

440— 4ao 
Fixed 
Mobile  except 

iieronautlcal 

mobile 
Radiolocation 
318    319    319A 

*so-4m 

Fixed 
Mobile 
318    319A 

4«)— 470 

Fixed 

Mobile 

MeteorologU-nl-satelllte    318A" 

•NOC  318.  319.  320.  321,  322.  323.  324. 

•'ADD  318A:  In  Bulgaria.  Cuba.  Hungary. 
Poland.  Roumanla.  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
U  S.S  R..  the  band  460-470  Mc  's  may  be  used, 
on  a  primary  basis,  by  the  meteorological- 
satellite  service  subject  to  agreement  among 
admlnlstratioris  concerned  and  those  having 
services,  or  intending  to  Introduce  services, 
operating  In  accordance  with  the  Table, 
which  may  be  affected. 

"ADD319A:  The  band  449  75-45025  Mc/s 
may  be  use<l  for  space  telecommand,  subject 
to  agreement  among  the  administrations  con- 
cerned and  those  having  services  operating  In 
accordance  with  the  Table,  which  may  be  af- 
fected " 

In  the  Table  of  Frequency  Allocations  for 
the  bands  470-890  Mc  s  there  shall  be  sub- 
stituted the  following: 

"MC/8 


•NOC  326.  329 

•MOD  330:  In  Regloi  1.  except  the  Afri- 
can Broadcasting  Area*,  the  radlonavlgatlon 
service  may  continue  to  operate  In  the  band 
606-610  Mc  s  until  the  band  Is  required  for 
the  broadcasting  service. 

•330  1*  For  the  purposes  of  this  Regulation 
the  term  African  Broadcasting  Area* 
means: 

•(a)  African  countries,  parts  of  countries, 
territories  and  groups  of  territories  situated 
between  the  parallels  40*  South  and  30* 
North. 

"(b)  Islands  In  the  Indian  Ocean  west  of 
meridian  60°  East,  situated  between  the 
parallel  40°  South  and  the  great  circle  arc 
Joining  the  points  45^  East.  11 '30'  North 
and  SO'  East.  16     North. 

"(c)  Islands  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean  east  of 
Une  B  defined  In  No.  131  of  these  Regula- 
tions, situated  between  the  parallels  40* 
South  and  30'  North. 

•ADD  330A:    In  the  African  Broadcasting 
Area;   the  band  606-614  Mc  s  Is  allocated  to 
the  radio  Mtronomy  service. 
"NOC  331 

"MOD  332:  In  Region  1.  except  the  Afri- 
can Broadcasting  Area*,  the  band  606-614 
Mc/s.  and  In  Region  3.  the  band  610-614 
Mc/«  may  be  used  by  the  radio  astronomy 
service  AdmlnUtratlons  shall  avoid  using 
the  band  concerned  for  the  broadcasting 
service  as  long  as  possible,  and  thereafter,  as 
far  as  practicable,  shall  avoid  the  use  of 
such  effective  radiated  powers  as  will  cause 
harmful  Interference  to  radio  astronomy  ob- 
servatlotu. 

'•In  Region  2,  the  band  608-614  Mc/s  Is  re- 
served exclusively  for  the  radio  astronomy 
service  until  the  first  Administrative  Radio 
Conference  after  1  January.  1974  which  is 
competent  to  review  this  provision;  however, 
this  provision  does  not  apply  to  Cuba. 
"NOC  336.  337,  338.  339  " 
In  the  Table  of  Frequency  Allocations  for 
the  band  890-1215  Mc/s  there  shall  be  sub- 
stituted the  following: 


'Mc  8 


Allocation  to  services 

Region  1 

Region  2 

Region  3 

470-382 

470-«90 
Broadcasting 

332 

470— SM 

585—610 

Radlonaviga- 
tion 

336    337 

582-606 

606-790 

Broadcasting 

326    32>)    330 
33UA    331 
332 

610-890 
Fixed 

Mobile 
Broadcasting 

332    338    339 

790-890 

Allocation  to  services 

Region  1 

Region  2 

Region  3 

880-942 

890-942 

880-042 

Flxe<l 

Fixed 

Fixed 

Bro(iilca.<<ting 

Radiolocation 

Mobile 

Radiolocation 

Broadcasting 
Radiolocation 

329    331    333 

339A    340 

339    339A 

339A 

942—960 

942-960 

942-960 

Flxetl 

Fixed 

Fixed 

Broadcasting 

Mobile 
Broadca.«tlng 

329    331    333 

339A 

338   339   339A 

339A 

960— 1  21S 

Aeronautical  rai 

llonavlgatlon 

341" 

"NOC  333.  340. 

"ADD  339A:  Specific  portions  of  the  fre- 
quency band  900-960  Mc  s  may  also  be  used, 
on  a  secondary  baste,  for  experimental  pur- 
poses In  connection  with  space  research. 

•MOD  341:  The  band  960-1  215  Mc  s  te 
reserved  on  a  world-wide  basis  for  the  use 
and  development  of  airborne  electronic  aids 
to  air  navigation  and  any  directly  associated 
ground-based  facilities" 

In  the  Table  of  Frequency  Allocations  for 
the  band  1  400-1  660  Mc  s  there  shall  be 
substituted  the  following,  the  allocations  In 
the  Radio  Regulations.  Geneva.  1959.  being 
retained  for  the  band  1  429-1  525  MC/S: 


"MC/8 


Allocation  to  services 


Region  1 


Region  2 


Region  3 


1400—1427 


Radio  astronomy 


1427-14'29 


Fixed 

Mobile  except  aeronautical 
mobile 

Space  (telecommand) 


1429-1525 


1525—1535 

Fixed        350B 

Space  (telem- 
etering) 

390A 

Mobile  except 
aeronautical 
mobile  3500 


1429-1435 


1435—1525 


152&-1536 

Space  (telem- 
etering) 

3S0A 
Fixed 


Mobile     3S0D 


ise^' 


1429—1526 


1525-1535 

Fixed         360 B 

Space  (telem- 
etering) 

360A 

Mobile       350E 


1535—1540 


Space  (telemetering) 
3S0A  361    362    362C 


1540-1660 


Aeronautical  radlonavlgatlon 
351    352    362 A    352  B  352  D" 


"ADD  350. 

••ADD350A:  Space  stations  employing  fre- 
quencies In  the  band  1525-1540  Mc/s  for 
telemetering  purposes  may  also  transmit 
tracking  signals  In  the  band. 

"ADD  350B:  As  regards  the  category  of  the 
fixed  service,  see  Resolution  No.  3A. 

"ADD  350C:  In  Albania.  Bulgaria.  France. 
Hungary  Kuwait,  Lebanon.  Morocco.  Poland, 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  Yugoslavia,  Rou- 
manla Czechoslovakia  and  the  USSR.,  the 
band  1  525-1  535  Mc/s  Is  also  allocated,  on 
a  primary  basis,  to  the  mobile,  except  aero- 
nautical mobile,  service.  As  regards  the  cate- 
gory of  thte  service,  see  Resolution  No.  3A. 

"ADD350D:  In  Cuba,  the  band  1525-1 
535  Mc  s  Is  also  allocated,  on  a  primary  basis, 
to  the  mobile  service. 

"ADD  350E:  In  Japan,  the  band  1  525-1  535 
Mc/s  Is  also  allocated  to  the  mobile  service, 
on  a  primary  basis,  until  1  January.  1969. 

■MOD  351 :  In  Italy,  the  band  1  535-1  600 
Mc/s  Is  also  allocated  to  the  fixed  service 
until  1  January.  1970. 

•MOD  352:  In  Albania.  Bulgaria,  Hungary. 
Poland  Roumanla,  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
USSR.,  the  band  1535-1660  Mc/s  Is  also 
allocated  to  the  fixed  service.  As  regards 
the  catei?ory  of  the  fixed  service  In  the  band 
1  535-1  540    Mc/s,    see    Resolution    No.    3A 

••ADD352A:   The    bands    1540-1660    Mc's 

4  200-4  400  Mc  s.  5  000-5  250  Mc  s  and  15  4- 
15  7  Gc  s  are  reserved,  on  a  worldwide  basis, 
for  the  use  and  development  of  airborne 
electronic  aids  to  air  navigation  and  any  di- 
rectly associated  ground-based  or  satellite- 
borne  facilities. 

••ADD352B:   The    bands    1540-1660    Mc  s. 

5  000-5  250  Mc/s  and  15  4-15  7  Gc/s  are  also 
allocated  to  the  aeronautical  mobile  (Rl 
service  for  the  use  and  development  of  sys- 
tems using  space  communication  techniques 
Such  use  and  development  te  subject  to 
agreement  and  co-ordination  between  ad- 
ministrations concerned  and  those  having 
services  operating  In  accordance  with  the 
Table,  which  may  be  affected. 

•ADD  352C  In  Morocco  and  Yugoslavia^ 
the  band  1535-1540  Mc/s  te  also  allocated 
to  the  aeronautical  radlonavlgatlon  service 
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"ADD:  352D:  In  Austria,  Indonesia  and  the 
F.R.  of  Germany,  the  band  1  540-1  660  Mc/s 
Is  also  allocated   to  the  fixed  service." 

In  the  Table  of  Frequency  Allocations  for 
the  bands  1  660-1  710  Mc/s  there  shall  be 
substituted  the  following,  the  allocations  In 
the  Radio  Regulations.  Geneva.  1959.  being 
reUlned  for  the  band   1  670-1  690  Mc/s. 


"Mc/8 


Allocation  to  services 


Region  I 


Region  2 


Region  3 


1  660—1  664.4 


Meteorological  aids 
Meteorological-satellite    324A 
353    364    364A    364B 


1  664.4—1  668.4 


Meteorological  aids 
Meteorological-satellite    324A 
Radio  astronomy 
363    363A    364    364A    364B 


1  668.4—1  670 


Meteorological  aids 
Meteorological-satellite    324A 
363    364    364A    364B 


1670—1080 


1690-1700 

Meteorologi- 
cal aids 

Meteorologi- 
cal-satellite 
324  A 
FUed 

Mobile  exoept 
aeronautical 
mobile 

363    354A 


1690—1700 
Meteorological  aids 

Meteorological-satellite    324A 


364A    354C" 


"MC/8 


Allocation  to  services 

Region  1 

Region  2 

Region  3 

1  700-1  710 

1  700-1  710 

1  700-1  710 

FUed 

Space  research 
(telemetering 

Fixed 

Space  research 

and  tracking) 

Mobile 

(telemeter- 

ing and 

tracking) 

Space  research 
(telemeter- 
ing and 

Mobile 

365A 

tracking)" 

"ADD  324A:  It  Is  Intended  that  meteorolog- 
ical-satellite space  stations  operating  in  thte 
band  shall  transmit  to  selected  earth  sta- 
tions. The  location  of  such  earth  stations 
te  subject  to  agreement  among  administra- 
tions concerned  and  those  having  services 
CX 219 


operating    In    accordance    with    the    Table, 
which  may  be  affected. 

"NOC  353. 

"ADD  353A:  In  view  of  the  successful  de- 
tection of  two  spectral  lines  In  the  region  of 
1  665  Mc/8  and  1  667  Mc/s  by  astronomers,  ad- 
ministrations are  urged  to  give  all  practi- 
cable protection  In  the  band  4  664.4-1  668.4 
Mc/s  for  future  research  In  radio  astronomy, 

"NOC  364. 

"ADD  354A:  In  Algeria.  Bulgaria.  Cuba, 
Hungary,  Kuwait,  Lebanon.  Morocco.  Paki- 
stan, Poland,  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Yu- 
goslavia, Roumanla.  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
USSR.,  the  bands  1  660-1  670  Mc/s  and 
1  690-1  700  Mc/s  are  also  allocated  to  the 
fixed  service  and  the  mobile,  except  aeronau- 
tical mobile,  service. 

""ADD  354B:  In  Australia.  Cyprus,  Spain, 
Ethiopia,  Indonesia.  Israel,  New  Zealand, 
Portugal,  the  Spanteh  Provinces  In  Africa, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Sweden  and  Switzer- 
land, the  band  1  660-1  670  Mc/s  Is  also  al- 
located, on  a  secondary  basis,  to  the  fixed 
service,  and  the  mobile,  except  aeronautical 
mobile,  service. 

■"ADD  354C:  In  Australia,  Indonesia  and 
New  Zealand,  the  band  1  690-1  700  Mc/s  te 
also  allocated,  on  a  secondary  basis,  to  the 
fixed  service  and  the  mobile,  except  aero- 
nautical mobile,  service. 

"SUP  356. 

""ADD  355A:  In  Cuba,  the  band  1  700-1  710 
Mc/s  Is  also  allocated  to  the  fixed  and  mobile 
services." 

In  the  Table  of  Frequency  Allocations  for 
the  bands  1  710-2  290  Mc/s  there  shall  be 
substituted  the  following : 


"Mc/8 


Allocation  to  services 

Region  1 

Region  2 

Region  3 

1  710—1  770 
Fixed 
Mobile 
366 

1  710—1  770 

FUed 
MobUe 

1  770-1790 
Fixed 

Meteorologl- 
cal-sateUlte 
356AA 

Mobile 
366 

1770-1790 

FUed 
Mobile 

Meteorological- 
satelUte     366AA 

1790-2  290 
FUed 
Mobile 
356    366A 

1790-2  290 

FUed 

Mobile 

366A" 

"NOC  356. 

"ADD  356AA:  In  Bulgaria,  Cuba,  Hungary, 
Poland,  Rotunanla,  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
U.S.SJI.,  the  meteorological -satellite  service. 
In  the  band  1  770-1  790  Mc/s.  shall  be  on  a 
primary  baste,  subject  to  co-ordination  with 
the  administrations  concerned  and  those 
having  services  operating  in  accordance  with 
the  Table,  which  may  be  affected  by  the 
siting  of  earth  stations. 

ADD  356 A:  The  band  2  110-2  120  Mc/s 
may  be  used  for  teleconunand  In  conjunction 
with  spacecraft  engaged  In  deep  space  re- 
search, subject  to  agreement  between  the 
administrations  concerned  and  those  having 


services  operating  In  accordance   with   the 
Table,  which  may  be  affected." 

In  the  Table  of  Frequency  Allocations  for 
the  band  2  290-2  300  Mc/s  there  shall  be  sub- 
stituted  the  following: 

"Mc/8 


Allocation  to  services 

Region  1 

Region  2 

Region  3 

2  290—2  300 

Fixed 

Space  research 
356C  (telem- 
eteringand 
tracking  in 
deep  space) 

Mobile 

2290-2300 

Space  research 
(telemetering 
and  tracking 
space) 

366B 

2290-2300 

Fixed 

.Mobile 

Space  research 
(telemetering 
and  tracking 
In  deep 
space)" 

"ADD  356B:  In  Cuba,  the  band  2  290-2 
300  Mc/B  te  also  allocated  to  the  fixed  mobile 
services. 

"'ADD  356C:  In  Austria,  the  sp>ace  research 
service  in  the  band  2  290-2  300  Mc/s  te  a 
secondary  service." 

In  the  Table  of  Frequency  Allocations  for 
the  band  2  560-2  700  Mc/s  there  shall  be 
substituted  the  following: 


"Mc/8 


Allocation  to  services 

Region  1 

" 

Re8lOD2 

Region  3 

2550-2680 

FUed 
MobUe 
362  363  364 

2690-2700 

Radio  astronomy 

363    364A    364B    365" 

'"NOC  362. 

"'MOD  363:  In  the  PH.  of  Germany,  the 
band  2  550-2  690  Mc/s  te  allocated  to  the 
fixed  service;  and  the  band  2  690-2  700  Mc/8 
te  also  allocated  to  the  fixed  service. 

""MOD  364:  In  Region  1.  tropospherlc  scat- 
ter systems  may  operate  In  the  band  2  55(^ 
2  690  Mc/s  imder  agreements  concluded  be- 
tween admlntetratloite  concerned  and  those 
having  services  operating  In  accordance  with 
the  Table,  which  may  be  affected. 

""ADD  364A:  In  Algeria,  Bulgaria,  Cuba, 
Hungary.  India.  Israel,  Kuwait.  Lebanon, 
Morocco.  Pakistan,  the  Philippines.  Poland, 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  Yugoslavia.  Rou- 
manla. Czechoslovakia  and  the  U.S5JR.,  the 
band  2  690-2  700  Mc/s  te  also  allocated  to 
the  fixed  and  mobile  services. 

""ADD  364B:  In  Algeria,  Bulgaria,  Hungary. 
Poland,  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Yugo- 
slavia. Roumanla,  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
U.S.SJI.,  tropospherlc  scatter  systems  may 
operate  in  the  band  2  690-2  700  Mc/s  under 
agreements  concluded  between  administra- 
tions concerned  and  those  having  services 
operating  In  accordance  with  the  Table, 
which  may  be  affected. 
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"MOD  365:  In  wfcing  assignments  to  sta- 
Uons  In  the  Oxed  and  mobile  services,  ad- 
mlnUtratlona  are  urged  to  take  all  practi- 
cable steps  to  protect  radio  astronomy  ob- 
servations from  harmful  Interference." 

In  the  Table  of  Prequency  Allocations  for 
the  bands  3  300-4  200  Mc  s  there  shall  be 
substituted  the  following: 

"lie/* 


AUocattantoanrloes 

RpKion  1 

ReKkin2 

Refloa3 

3  300-3  400 

3300-3  400 

Ra<lioloeation 
370    371 

Ratliolocation 

Amateur 
378 

3  400-3  600 

3  400-3     900 

Flir<l 

Radiolocation 

Mobile 

Comtnunleii- 
tion-suiellite 
374  A  (satel- 
llte-to-earth) 

Communication-sntellite  374A 
{satellite-to-«'arth) 

Amateur 

37V 

Radiolocation 
373  373  374  375 

3S0O-3  70O 

Fixed 

Mobile 

Radiolocation 

Communlca- 
tion-satellite 
374A     (satel- 
lite-to-earth) 

3S0O-3  70O 

Ra<liolocation 

Communica- 
tion-mtellite 
374A  (satel- 
lite-to-earth) 

Fixed 

Mobile 

3600—4  200 

Fixed 

Communlcrt- 
tion  satellite 
374A  (salel- 
liU>-lo^arth) 

Mobile 

377    378 

3  700-4  200 

Flxe<l 

Mobile 

Communication-satellite  374A 
(satellite-to-earth) 

374 

37V 

"NOC  370.  371.  872,  374.  375.  376,  377.  378. 

"MOD  373:  In  Denmark.  Norway.  Sweden 
and  Switzerland,  the  fixed,  mobile,  radio- 
location and  communication-satellite  serv- 
ices operate  on  a  basis  of  equality  In  the 
band  3  400-3  600  Mc/s. 

"ADD  374A:  ThU  band  may  also  be  used 
for  the  transmission  of  tracking  and  tele- 
metering signals  associated  with  communi- 
cation-satellite space  stations  operating  In 
the  same  band. 

"MOD  379:  In  Australia,  the  band  3  700- 
3  770  Mc  8  is  allocated  to  the  radiolocation 
and  communication-satellite  servtcea. 

"SUP  380." 

In  the  Table  of  lYequency  Allocations  for 
the  bands  4  200-5  000  Mc/s  there  shall  be 
substituted  the  following: 


"Mc/s 


Allocation  to  servlcrs 

Rpf  ion  1 

Region  2 

ReiciaaS 

4 '200-4  400 

Aeronautical  ra<lionavi|catlon 

352A  381    382    3» 

4400-4  700 

Fixed 

Mobile 

Communication-satellite    SWA 
(earth-to-satellite) 

4700-4900 

Fixed 

Mobile 

364    305 

4  980-5  MO 

4  990-5  000 

4  900-5UUO 

Fixed 
Mobile 

Ra<lio 
astronomy 

Fixed 
Mobile 

Ra«lio 
astronomy 

Radio 
astronomy 

3S5 

383A 

36S" 

"MOD  384:  In  All>ania.  Austria.  Bulgaria. 
Hungary.  Poland.  Roumanla,  Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  USSJl..  the  band 
5  250-5  350  Mc/s  Is  also  allocated  to  the 
radionavlgatlon  service. 

"ADD  384A:  In  Sweden,  the  band  5  2S&-5 
350  Mc  s  Is  also  allocated  to  the  radionavl- 
gatlon service  " 

In  the  Table  of  Frequency  Allocations  for 
the  bands  5  650-6  425  Mc/S  there  shall  be 
substituted  the  following: 


-Mc/m 


"MOD  365. 
"NOC  381. 
"NOC  382 
'NOC  383 
"ADD  383A; 


In  Cuba,  the  band  4990-5000 

Mc^s  Is  also  allocated  to  the  fixed  and  mobile 
services,  and  the  provisions  of  No.  366  apply. 

"ADD  392A:  This  band  may  also  be  used 
for  the  transmission  of  telecommand  signals 
associated  with  communication-satellite 
earth  stations  operating  In  the  same  band." 

In  the  Table  of  Frequency  AllocaUons  for 
the  bands  5000-5350  Mc/s  there  shall  be  sub- 
stituted the  following: 

"lic/s 


Allocation  to  Mrvlces 


Region  1 


Region  2 


Regioa3 


5  000-5  290 

Aeronautical  radionavlgatlun 
MSA    3S2H 


5  •290—5  236 

RadiolocHtlon 
Space  research 
384 


5  295-3  380 

Radiolocation 


Allocation  to  servlees 

Region  1 

RegloD2 

Re«ion  3 

561fr-8«70 

Radiolocation 
Amateur 
388    389 

5670-5725 

Radiolocation 

Amateur 

Space  research  (deep  ipaee) 

188    389    388A 

572.S-SMO 
Radiolocation 
Communica- 
tlon-satelUte 
3«C?A  (earth- 
to -satellite) 

Amateur 
354  388  390  391 

.^725—9850 

Radiolocation 

Amateur 

aso  301 

5«yv    5929 

Fixed 

Mobile 

Communica- 
tion-satellite 
3«eA  (earth- 
to-aatelllU>) 

3«l 

.wo- 9026 
Radiolocation 

Amateur 
101 

IWiflO-9825 
Flx«d 
Mobile 

Communica- 
tlon-aatellite 
3gSA  (eartta- 
to-aatelUte) 

Radiolocation 

391 

S0S5-M25 

Fixed 
Mobile 

Communication -satellite    302  A 
(eartb-to-nteUlte)" 

"NOC  364.  388.  389.  391 

"ADD  389A:  In  Bulgaria.  Cuba,  Hungary, 
Poland.  Roumanla.  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
D.S.S.R..  the  space  research  service  Is  a 
primary  service  In  the  band  5  670-5  726 
Mc/s. 

"MOD  390:  In  Albania.  Bulgaria.  Hungary. 
Poland.  Roumanla.  Czechoelavakla  and  the 
U.S5JI .  the  band  5  800-5  860  Mc/s  U  allo- 
cated to  the  fixed,  mobile  and  communica- 
tion-satellite services. 
•SUP  392  •' 

In  the  Table  of  Frequency  Allocations  for 
the  band  6  428-7  750  Mc/s  there  shall  be 
substituted  the  following: 
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•Mc/8 


Allocation  to  services 


Reffionl 


Region  2 


Regions 


6  425—7  250 


FUed 
Mobile 
392F393  303A 


7  250-7  300 


Communica  tloD-eateUite 
(Satelllte-to-earth) 

374A  S02C  392D  3920 


7  300-7  750 


Fixed 

Mobile 

Communicstlon-satelUte    374  A 
392  D  (satelUte-to-eartb) 

SB2F." 


"ADD  392C:  Stations  of  the  fixed  and 
mobile  services,  previously  authorized  In  the 
bands  7  250-7  300  Mc/s  and  7  976-8  025  Mc/s, 
may  continue  to  operate  until  1  January, 
1969.  This  provision  does  not  apply  to  the 
countries  listed  In  3920  and  392H. 

"ADD  392D:  As  an  exception,  passive  com- 
munication-satellite systems  also  may  be  ac- 
commodated In  the  band  7  250-7  750  Mc/s, 
subject  to: 

"(a)  agreement  between  administrations 
concerned  and  those  whose  services,  operat- 
ing In  accordance  with  the  Table,  may  be 
affected: 

"(b)  the  co-ordination  procedure  laid 
down  In  Articles  9  and  9A. 

"Such  systems  shall  not  cause  any  more 
Interference  at  active  earth  station  receivers 
than  would  be  caused  by  fixed  or  mobile 
services.  Power-flux  density  limitations  at 
the  earth's  surface  after  reflection  from  the 
passive  communication-satellites  shall  not 
exceed  those  prescribed  In  these  Regulations 
for  active  communication-satellite  systems. 

"The  maxlmiim  effective  power  radiated 
In  any  direction  In  the  horizontal  plane  by 
earth  stations  of  passive  satellite  systems 
shall  not  exceed  -1-55  dbW,  not  taking  the 
site  shielding  factor  Into  account.  If  the 
distance  between  a  transmitting  station  of 
a  passive  system  and  the  territory  of  another 
administration  exceeds  400  km,  this  limita- 
tion may  be  Increased  In  that  direction  by  2 
db  for  each  100  km  In  excess  of  400  km  up  to 
a  maximum  of  65  dbW. 

"ADD  392F:  In  the  bands  7  200-7  250  Mc/s 
and  7  300-7  750  Mc/s,  the  meteorological - 
satellite  service  may  use  a  band  up  to  100 
Mc/s  In  width  on  a  primary  basis.  These 
bands  may  also  be  used  for  the  transmission 
of  tracking  and  telemetering  signals  asso- 
ciated with  meteorological-satellite  space 
stations  operating  In  the  same  band. 

"ADD  3920:  In  Algeria.  Austria.  Bulgaria, 
C3rprus.  Cuba,  Ethlopa,  Finland.  Hungary, 
Japan.  Kuwait.  Lebanon.  Liberia.  Malaysia, 
Morocco,  the  Philippines.  Poland,  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  Yugoslavia.  Roumanla, 
Sweden,  Switzerland.  Czechoslovakia  and 
the  USSR.,  the  band  7  250-7  300  Mc/s  U 
also  allocated  to  the  fixed  and  mobile 
services. 

"MOD  393:  In  lUly,  the  band  6  450-6  675 
Mc/s  Is  also  allocated  to  the  radiolocation 
service. 

"ADD  393A:  The  band  7  120-7  130  Mc/s 
may  be  used  for  telecommand  In  association 
with  space  services,  subject  to  agreement  be- 
tween the  administrations  concerned  and 
those  having  services  operating  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Table,  which  may  be  affected." 

In  the  Table  of  Frequency  Allocations  for 
the  band  7  750-8  500  Mc/s  there  shall  be 
substituted  the  following: 


"MC/S 


Allocation  to  services 


Region  1 


Region  2 


Region  3 


7790—7900 


Fixed 
Mobile 


7900-7975 


Fixed 

MoUle 

Communication-satellite  392A 
(eartb-to-satelllte) 


7975-8025 


Communication-satellite 
(earth-to-satelllte) 

392A     392C     S02H 


8025—8400 


Fixed 

Mobile 

Communication-satellite    392A 
(rarth-to-satellite) 

394    3^8 


8400—8500 
Fixed 
Mobile 
Space  research 
394A394D 


8400—8500 
Space  research 


394C 


8400-8500 
Fixed 
Mobile 

Space  research 
394A  3WD" 


"ADD  392H:  In  Algeria,  Bulgaria,  Cuba, 
Ethiopia,  Finland,  Hungary,  Japan,  Kuwait, 
Lebanon,  Morocco,  Poland,  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  Yugoslavia,  Roumanla,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Czechoslovakia  and  the  U.S.SJI., 
the  band  7  976-8  035  Mc/s  Is  also  allocated  to 
the  fixed  and  mobile  services. 

"MOD  394:  In  Aiistralla  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  band  8  250-8  400  Mc/s  Is  allo- 
cated to  the  radiolocation  and  communica- 
tion-satellite services. 

"ADD  394A:  In  Australia  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  band  8  400-8  500  Mc/s  Is  allo- 
cated to  the  radiolocation  and  space  research 
services. 

"ADD  394B:  In  Israel,  the  band  8  025-8 
400  Mc/s  Is  allocated,  on  a  primary  basis,  to 
the  fixed  and  mobile  services  and.  on  a  sec- 
ondary basis,  to  the  communication-satellite 
service. 

"ADD  394C:  In  Cuba,  the  band  8  400-8  500 
Mc/s  Is  also  allocated  to  the  fixed  and  mobile 
services. 

"ADD  394D:  In  Austria.  Belgium,  France, 
Israel.  Luxembourg  and  Malaysia,  the  alloca- 
tion to  the  space  research  service  In  the  band 
8  400-8  500  Mc/s  Is  on  a  secondary  basis." 

In  the  Table  of  Frequency  Allocations  for 
the  bands  9  800-10  500  Mc/s  there  shall  be 
substituted  the  following: 

"Mc/s 


Allocation  to  services 

Region  1 

Region  2 

Region  3 

9  800—10  000 

Radiolocation 

Fixed 

400    401    40IA 

10  000—10  500 

Radiolocation 

Amateur 

401 A     402    403" 

"NOC  400.  401.  402.  403. 

"ADD  401A:  The  band  9  975-10  026  Mc/s 
may  be  used  by  weather  radar  on  meteorolog. 
ical  satellites." 

In  the  Table  of  Frequency  Allocations  for 
the  bands  10.56-10.7  Oc/s  there  shall  be 
substituted  the  following : 

"GC/B 


Allocation  to  services 


Region  1 


RegloDS 


Regions 


10.55—10.68 


Fixed 

MobUe 

Radiolocation 


10.68—10.7 


Radio  astronomy 
405A    405B" 


"SUP  405. 

"ADD  405A:  In  Australia  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  band  10.68-10.7  Oc/s  Is  also 
allocated  on  a  secondary  basis,  to  the  radio- 
location service. 

"ADD  405B:  In  Algeria,  Bulgaria,  Cuba, 
Hungary.  Japan,  Kuwait,  Lebanon,  Pakistan, 
Poland,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Yugo- 
slavia, Roumanla,  Czechoslovakia,  and  the 
U.S.S  Jl.,  the  band  10.68-10.7  CK:/s  Is  also  allo- 
cated to  the  fixed  and  mobile  services." 

In  the  Table  of  Frequency  Allocations  for 
the  bands  14-15.7  Oc/s  there  shall  be  sub- 
stituted the  following : 

"Gc/8 


Allocation  to  services 

Region  1 

Region  2 

Region  3 

14—14.  3 

Radionavlgatlon 
407 

14.3-14.4 

Radionavigation-satellite 

14. 4—15. 25 

Fixed 
Mobile 

15.25—15.35 

Space  research 
409A409B 

15. 35—15. 4 

Radio  astronomy 
409C 

15.4-15.7 

Aeronautical  radionavlgatlon 
352A  352B  407" 

"MOD  407:  In  Albania.  Bulgaria.  Hun- 
gary. Poland,  Roumanla,  Czechoslovakia  and 
the  U.S.SJI.,  the  bands  13.26-13.6  Gc/s,  14. 
175-14.3  Gc/8,  16.4-17.7  Oc/s,  21-22  Gc/s. 
23-24.25  Gc/s  and  33.4-36  Gc/s  are  also  al- 
located to  the  fixed  and  mobile  services. 

"ADD  409A:  In  Algeria,  Bulgaria,  Cuba, 
Hungary,  Kuwait,  Lebanon,  Morocca,  Paki- 
stan, Poland,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Yu- 
goslavia, Roumanla,  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  the  band  15.26-16.36  Gc/s  Is  also 
allocated  to  the  fixed  and  mobile  services. 

"ADD  409B:  In  A\istrla.  Belgium.  Japan, 
the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  the  P.R.  of  Ger- 
many, the  United  Kingdom  and  Switzerland, 
the  band  16.26-15.36  Gc/s  is  also  allocated, 
on  a  secondary  basis,  to  the  fixed  and  mobile 
services. 

'ADD  409C:  In  Algeria,  Bulgaria.  Cuba, 
Hungary.  Kuwait,  Lebanon,  Morocca,  Paki- 
stan, Poland,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Yu- 
goslavia, Roumanla,  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
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USSJi..    the   band    1536-16.4    Oc/s    U   alK) 
allocated  to  the  fixed  and  mobile  services  " 

In  the  Table  of  Frequency  Allocations  for 
the  bands  17.7-31  Oc/s  there  shall  be  sub- 
stituted the  following: 

"Oc/a 


Allocation  to  servtees 


Refton  1 


RecionS 


RcgtonS 


17.7— 1».3 


FllMl 

Mobile 


19  J- 19.4 


Ra<lk)  aitronomy 
409l> 


19.4-21 


Flsed 
Mobile" 


"ADD  409D:  In  Bulgarta.  Cuba.  Hunganr. 
Kuwait.  Lebanon.  Poland,  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  Roumanla.  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
U.S.S.R..  the  band  19.»-19.4  Oc/s  Is  also  allo- 
cated to  the  fixed  and  mobile  services." 

In  the  Table  of  frequency  AllocaUons  for 
the  bands  25.25-40  Oc/s  there  shall  be  sub- 
stituted the  following: 

"OC/8 


Allocation  to  services 


Redonl 


IU«ion2 


ReRion3 


25.25—31 


Filed 
Mobile 


31-31.3 


Flied 
Mobile 


413B 


31>-^1.5 


Radio  astronomy 


31.5— 31 J 

Space 
raseareb 

FUed 

Mobile 


31.5— 31 J 

Space 
research 


40BC 


31.5—31.8 

Space 
research 

Fixed 

Mobile 


31.8—32.3 


RadiooavlKation 
Space  research 
4I2R 


X2.3-33 


RadiooavlKation" 


"Oc/a 


Alloeation  to  tmriers 


Reirlon  I 


33—33.4 

Ra<lio 

a.«tronomy 
KhiIIu- 

navlfstion 


Refflon  3 


Rrfion  S 


33-33.4 


Ka<lionavlg9t)on 
4I2F 


33  4-34.2         Ra<llolocutlon 

407     MM    412    4120 


34.2-35.2 


Raillolocatlon 
Spaer  ivsmrch 
407    4m    412    413C    413D 


35.2-36 


Radioloeatlon 
407     t08    412 


30—40 


Ku.mI 
Mobile 

4iaB" 


"ADD  405C:    In  Cuba,  the  band  31  5-31 B 
Oc  s  Is  also  allocated,  on  a  secondary  baaU. 
to  the  fixed  and  mobile  services. 
"MOD  407 
"NOC  40«.  412 

"ADD  412A:  In  Bulgaria.  Cuba.  Hungary. 
Poland,  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Rou- 
manla. Czechoslovakia  and  the  U.S.S.R..  the 
band  31  3-31  5  Gc/s  la  also  allocated  to  the 
fixed  and  mobile  services 

"ADD  412B:  In  Bulgaria.  Cuba.  Hungary. 
Poland.  Yugoslavia,  Roumanla.  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  the  U.S.S.R  .  the  space  research 
service  Is  a  primary  service  In  the  band  31.8- 
32  3  Oc/s. 

"ADD  412C:  In  Bulgaria.  Cuba.  Hungary. 
Poland.  Roumanla.  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
U.S.S.R..  the  space  research  service  Is  a  pri- 
mary service  In  the  band  34.2-35J  Oc/s. 

"ADD  412D:  The  band  34.4-34.5  Oc/i  may 
be  used  by  weather  radar  devices  on  meteoro- 
logical-satellites for  the  detection  of  cloud. 

"ADD  412E:  In  Bulgaria.  Cuba.  Hungary, 
Poland.  Yugoslavia.  Roumanla,  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  the  USSR.,  the  band  36.5-37.6 
Oc/s  Is  also  allocated  to  the  radio  astronomy 
•ervlce. 

"ADD  412F:  In  Cuba  and  India,  the  band 
33-33.4  Oc/s  la  also  allocated  to  the  radio 
astronomy  service. 

"ADD  4120:  In  Bulgaria.  Cuba.  Hungary. 
Poland.  Yugoslavia.  Roumanla.  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  the  US  SJl..  the  band  33  4-34  Oc/« 
Is  also  allocated  to  the  radio  astronomy 
service. 

"ADD  412H  In  Bulgaria.  Cuba,  Hungary, 
Poland,  Roumanla,  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  the  space  research  service  Is  a  pri- 
mary service  In  the  band  31-31.3  Oc/a." 

ANNKZ  4 aiVISION  OT  AKTICLK  7  OF  THE  BAOIO 

aXGOLATIONS 

Article  7  of  the  Radio  Regulations  shall  be 
amended  as  follows: 

After  Section  VI,  there  shall  be  Inserted 
the  following  new  sections  VII,  VIII  and  IX : 

"ADD:  'Section  VII.  Terrestrial  Services 
sharing  Frequency  Bands  with  Space  Serv- 
ices between  1  Oc/s  and  10  Oc/«. 


"Choice  of  iites  and  frequencies 
"ADD  470A— I  18:  Sites  and  frequendea  for 
terrestrial  stations,  operating  In  frequency 
bands  shared  with  equal  rights  between  ter- 
restrial and  space  services,  shall  be  selected 
having  regard  to  the  relevant  reconunenda- 
Uona  of  the  C  C.I.R.  with  respect  to  geo- 
graphical separation  from  earth  stations. 

"Power  limits 

"ADD  470B — {  19(1) :  The  maximum  effec- 
tive radiated  power  of  the  transmitter  and 
associated  antenna,  of  a  station  In  the  fixed 
or  mobile  service,  shall  not  exceed  -f  55  dbW 
"ADD  470C  (2)  :  The  power  delivered  by  a 
transmitter  to  the  antenna  of  a  station  in 
the  fixed  or  mobile  service  shall  not  exceed 
+  13  dbW 

"ADD  470D  (3) :  The  limits  given  In  470B 
and  470C  apply  in  the  following  frequency 
bands  allocated  to  reception  by  apace  sta- 
tions In  the  communication-satellite  service, 
where  theae  are  shared  with  equal  rights 
with  the  fixed  or  mobile  service:  5800-5850 
Mc  8  (for  the  countries  mentioned  In  390); 
5850-5925  Mc/s  (Regions  1  and  3);  5925- 
6425  Mc  s;  7900-8100  Mc/s." 

"ADD:  'Section  vm  Space  Services  shar- 
ing Frequency  Bands  with  Terrestrial  Serv- 
ices between  1  Oc/s  and  10  Oc/s. 

"Choice  of  Sites  and  Frequencies 
"ADD  470E — i  20:  Sites  and  frequencies  for 
earth  stations,  operating  In  frequency  bands 
shared  with  equal  rlghta  between  terrestrial 
and  space  services,  shall  be  selected  having 
regard  to  the  relevant  recommendations  of 
the    CCIR     with    reepect    to    geographical 
separation  from  terrestrial  stations. 
"Power  Limits 
"ADD  470F— I  21    (1):    Earth  StaUons   In 
the  Communication-Satellite  Service 

"ADD  470G  (2)  :  The  mean  effective  radi- 
ated power  tranamltted  by  an  earth  station 
In  any  direction  In  the  horizontal  plane ' 
shall  not  exceed  +55  dbW  In  any  4  kc/a 
band,  except  that  It  may  be  Increased  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  470H  or  4701.  How- 
ever, in  no  caae  shall  It  exceed  a  value  of  +  66 
dbW  In  any  4  kc/s  band. 

"ADD  470H  (3):  In  any  direction  where 
the  distance  from  an  earth  station  to  the 
boundary  of  the  territory  of  another  admin- 
istration exceeds  400  km.  the  limit  of  +55 
dbW  In  any  4  kc/s  band  may  be  Increased 
In  that  direction  by  2  db  for  each  100  km 
In  excess  at  400  km. 

"ADD  4701  (4)  :  The  limit  of  +56  dbW  In 
any  4  kc/s  band  may  be  exceeded  by  agree- 
ment between  the  admlntotratlona  concerned 
or  affected. 

"ADD  470J  (6)  :  The  limits  In  4700  apply 
In  the  following  frequency  bands  allocated 
to  trsinamlsslons  by  earth  stations  In  the 
communication-satellite  service,  where  these 
are  shared  with  equal  rights  with  the  fixed 
or  mobile  service :  4400-4700  Mc  s  5800-6860 
Mc  s   (for  the  countries  mentioned  In  390), 


■  For  the  purpose  of  this  Regulation,  the 
effective  radiated  power  transmitted  In  the 
horizontal  plane  shall  be  taken  to  mean  the 
effective  radiated  power  actually  transmit- 
ted towards  the  horizon,  reduced  by  the  slte- 
shleldlng  factor  that  may  be  applicable. 
The  value  of  this  slte-shleldlng  factor  shall 
be  determined  as  Indicated  In  Section  5  of 
the  Annex  to  Recommendation  No.   lA. 
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5850-5925  Mc  s  (Regions  1  and  3).  6926-6425 

Mc  s.  7900-8400  Mc  s. 

"Minimum  angle  of  elevation 

"ADD  470K— S  22  (1):  Earth  Stations  In 
the  Communlcatlons-Satell'.te  Service. 

"ADD  470L  (2)  :  Earth  station  antennas 
shall  not  be  employed  for  transmission  at 
elevation  angles  less  than  3  degrees,  meas- 
ured from  the  horizontal  plane  to  the  central 
axis  of  the  main  lobe,  except  when  agreed  to 
by  the  administrations  concerned  or  affected 

"ADD  470M  (3)  :  The  limit  given  In  470L 
applies  In  the  following  frequency  bands  al- 
located to  transmission  by  earth  stations  In 
the  communlcatlon-aatelUte  service,  where 
these  are  shared  with  eqvial  rights  with  the 
fixed  or  mobile  service:  4400-4700  Mc/s,  5800- 
5850  Mc  s  (for  the  countries  mentioned  In 
390),  6850-5925  Mc/s  (Regions  1  and  3), 
5925-6425  Mc  s,  7250-7750  Mc/s,  7900-8400 
Mc/s. 

"Power  flux  density  limits 

"ADD  470N — J  23  (1):  Conmiunlcatlon- 
SatelUte  Space  Stations. 

"ADD  470O  (a)  :  The  total  power  flux  den- 
sity at  the  earth's  surface,  produced  by  an 
emission  from  a  communication-satellite 
space  station,  or  reflected  from  a  passive 
communication  satellite,  where  wlde-devla- 
tlon  frequency  (or  phase)  modulation  Is 
used,  shall  In  no  case  exceed  - 130  dbW/m» 
for  all  angles  of  arrival.  In  addition,  such 
signals  shall  If  necessary  be  continuously 
modulated  by  a  suitable  waveform,  so  that 
the  power  flux  density  shall  In  no  case  ex- 
ceed — 149  dbW/m'  In  any  4  kc/s  band  for  all 
angles  of  arrival. 

"ADD  470P  (b)  :  The  power  flux  density 
at  the  earth's  surface,  produced  by  an  emis- 
sion from  a  communication-satellite  space 
station,  or  reflected  from  a  passive  conununl- 
catlon  satellite,  where  modulation  other  than 
wide-deviation  frequency  (or  phase)  modu- 
lation Is  used,  shall  In  no  case  exceed 
-152  dbW/m'  In  any  4  kc/s  band  for  all 
angles  of  arrival. 

"ADD  470Q  (c)  :  The  limits  given  In  470O 
and  470P  apply  In  the  following  frequency 
bands  allocated  to  transmission  by  space  sta- 
tions In  the  conununlcatlon -satellite  service, 
where  these  are  shared  with  equal  rights 
with  the  flxed  or  mobile  services: 

3400-4200  Mc/s 

7250-7750  Mc/s 

"ADD  470R  (2)  :  Meteorological-Satellite 
Space  Stations.* 

"ADD  4708  (a):  The  power  flux  density 
at  the  earth's  surface,  produced  by  an  emis- 
sion from  a  meteorolglcal-satelllte  space  sta- 
tion, where  wide-devlatlon  frequency  (or 
phase)  modulation  Is  used,  shall  In  no  case 
exceed  — 130  dbW/m=  for  all  angles  of  arrival. 
In  addition,  such  signals  shall  If  necessary 
be  continuously  modulated  by  a  suitable 
waveform,  so  that  the  power  flux  density 
shall  In  no  case  exceed  — 149  dbW/m^  in  any 
4  kc/s  band  for  all  angles  of  arrival. 

"ADD  470T  (b):  The  power  flux  density 
at  the  earth's  surface,  produced  by  an  emis- 
sion from  a  meteorological-satellite  space 
station,  where  modulation  other  than  wide- 
devlatlon  frequency  (or  phase)  modulation 
Is  used,  shall  In  no  case  exceed  —152  dbW/m' 
In  any  4  kc/s  band  for  all  angles  of  arrival. 

"ADD  470U  (c)  :  The  limits  given  In  470S 
and  470T  apply  In  the  following  frequency 
bands  allocated  to  transmissions  by  space 
stations  In  the  meteorological-satellite  serv- 
ice, shared  with  equal  rights  with  the  flxed 


'  In  view  of  the  absence  of  any  C.C.IJl. 
Recommendations  relative  to  sharing  be- 
tween the  meteorolglcal-satelllte  service  and 
other  services,  power  flux  density  levels  ap- 
plicable to  communication-satellite  space 
stations  are  extended  to  meteorological-satel- 
lite space  stations. 


or  mobile  service:  1660-1670  Mc/s.  1690-1700 
Mc/s,  7200-7250  Mc/s.  7300-7750  Mc/s. 

"The  limits  given  In  470S  and  470T  also 
apply  In  the  band  1770-1790  Mc/s  although 
the  meteorological-satellite  service  Is  a  sec- 
ondary service  In  this  band. 
•ADD: 

"SECTION   IX.   SPACE  SERVICES 

"Cessation  of  Emissions 
"ADD  470V— §  24:  Space  stations  shall  be 
made  capable  of  ceasing  radio  emissions  by 
the  use  of  appropriate  devices  '  that  will  en- 
sure deflnlte  cessation  of  emissions." 

ANNEX  5 — REVISION  OF  ARTICLE  B  OF  THE  RADIO 
REGni.ATIONS 

Article  9  of  the  Radio  Regulations  shall  be 
amended  as  follows:  The  title  of  the  Article, 
the  title  of  Section  1  and  numbers  486,  487, 
and  491  shall  be  substituted  by  the  follow- 
ing: 

MOD:  "Notlflcatlon  and  Recording  In  the 
Master  International  Frequency  Register  of 
Frequency  Assignments  to  Stations  in  Ter- 
restrial Services."  * 

MOD:  "Section  I.  Notification  of  Fre- 
quency Assignments  and  Co-ordination  Pro- 
cedure to  be  Applied  In  appropriate  Cases." 

MOD  486:  "§  1.  (1)  Any  frequency  assign- 
ment''  to  a  fixed,  land,  broadcasting*, 
radlonavlgatlon  land,  radiolocation  land  or 
standard  frequency  station,  or  to  a  ground- 
based  station  In  the  meteorological  aids  serv- 
ice, shall  be  notified  to  the  International 
Frequency   Registration   Board, 

"(a)  If  the  use  of  the  frequency  con- 
cerned Is  capable  of  causing  harmful  Inter- 
ference to  any  service  of  another  administra- 
tion «;  or 

"(b)  if  the  frequency  is  to  be  used  for  in- 
ternational radio  communication;  or 

"(c)  If  It  Is  desired  to  obtain  International 
recognition  of  the  use  of  the  frequency." « 

MOD  487:  "(2)  Similar  notice  shall  be 
given  for  any  frequency  to  be  used  for  the 
reception  of  mobile  stations  by  a  particular 
land  station  In  each  case  where  one  or  more 
of  the  conditions  specified  In  No.  486  are 
applicable." 

MOD  491:  "§3(1)  Whenever  practicable 
each  notice  should  reach  the  Board  before 
the  date  on  which  the  assignment  Is  brought 
Into  use.  It  must  reach  the  Board  not  earlier 
than  ninety  days  before  the  date  on  which  It 
Is  to  be  brought  Into  use.  but  In  any  case 
not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  It 
Is  actually  brought  Into  use.  However,  for 
a  frequency  assignment  to  a  station  In  the 
flxed  or  mobile  service  mentioned  In  No. 
492A.  the  notice  must  reach  the  Board  not 
earlier  than  2  years  before  the  date  on  which 
the  assignment  Is  to  be  brought  into  use. 

After  Regulation  No.  492,  there  shall  be 
Inserted  the  following  new  Regulations: 

ADD  492A:  "§  3A(1)  Before  an  administra- 
tion notlfles  to  the  Board,  or  brings  into  use 
any  frequency  assignment  to  a  station  In  the 
flxed  or  mobile  service,  whether  for  trans- 
mitting or  receiving,  In  a  particular  band 
allocated  with  equal  rights  to  the  space  serv- 


*  Battery  life,  timing  devices,  ground  com- 
mand, etc. 

ADD:  "For  the  notlflcatlon  and  recording 
In  the  Master  International  Frequency  Reg- 
ister of  frequency  assignments  to  stations  In 
the  space  and  radio  astronomy  services,  see 
Article  9A. 

ADD  486.4:  ♦  The  attention  of  administra- 
tions Is  specifically  drawn  to  the  application 
of  the  provisions  of  Nos.  486(a)  and  486(c) 
in  those  cases  where  they  make  a  frequency 
assignment  to  a  station  in  the  fixed  or  mo- 
bile service,  located  within  co-ordination 
distance  of  an  earth  station  (see  No.  492A), 
In  a  band  which  these  services  share  with 
equal  rights  with  the  space  service.  In  the 
frequency  spectrum  between  1  and  10  Gc/s. 


Ice  and  the  fixed  or  mobile  service  in  the  fre- 
quency spectrum  between  one  and  ten  Oc/s. 
it  shall  effect  coordination  of  the  assignment 
with  any  other  administration  which  has 
previously  effected  co-ordination  under  the 
provisions  of  No.  639AD,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  earth  station.  If  the  proposed 
station  In  the  fixed  or  mobile  service  Is  to  be 
located  within  the  co-ordination  distance  '  of 
the  earth  station,  and  the  necessary  band- 
widths  of  emission  of  the  station  concerned 
in  the  space  service  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  station  concerned  in  the  fixed  or  mobile 
service  on  the  other,  are  separated  by  less 
than  six  Mc/s.  For  this  purpose  It  shall  send 
to  any  other  such  administration  a  copy  of 
a  diagram  drawn  to  an  appropriate  scale  In- 
dicating the  location  of  the  station  In  the 
fixed  or  mobile  service  and  all  other  perti- 
nent details  of  the  proposed  frequency  as- 
signment, and  the  approximate  date  on  which 
It  Is  planned  to  begin  operations." 

ADD  492B:  "(2)  An  administration  with 
which  co-ordination  Is  sought  under  No. 
492A  shall  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  co-or- 
dination data  within  thirty  days  and  shall 
promptly  examine  the  matter  to  establish: 

"(a)  In  the  case  of  a  frequency  assignment 
to  be  used  for  transmitting  by  the  station  in 
the  fixed  or  mobile  service,  whether  the  use 
would  cause  harmful  Interference  to  the 
service  rendered  by  Its  earth  stations  oper- 
ating in  accordance  with  the  Convention  and 
these  Regulations,  or  to  be  so  operated  within 
the  next  two  years,  with  the  provision  that  In 
this  latter  case  co-ordination  specified  in 
No.  639AD  has  been  effected  or  the  co-ordina- 
tion procedure  has  already  begun: 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  a  frequency  assign- 
ment to  be  used  for  reception  by  the  station 
in  the  flxed  or  mobile  service,  whether  harm- 
ful Interference  would  be  caused  to  reception 
at  the  station  In  the  flxed  or  mobile  service 
by  the  service  rendered  by  its  earth  stations 
operating  In  accordance  with  the  Convention 
and  these  Regulations,  or  to  be  so  operated 
within  the  next  two  years,  with  the  provision 
that  In  this  latter  case  co-ordination  specified 
In  No.  639AD  has  been  effected  or  the  co- 
ordination procedure  has  already  begun: 
and  shall,  within  a  further  period  of  thirty 
days  either  notify  the  administration  re- 
questing co-ordination  of  Its  agreement  to 
the  proposals  or,  U  this  Is  not  possible,  indi- 
cate the  reasons  therefore  and  make  such 
suggestions  as  it  may  be  able  to  offer  with 
a  view  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem." 

ADD  492C:  "(3)  No  co-ordination  under 
No.  492A  is  required  when  an  administration 
proposes: 

"(a)  to  bring  Into  use  a  station  in  the  fixed 
or  mobile  service  which  is  not  located,  in  re- 
lation to  an  earth  station,  within  the  co- 
ordination distance  defined  In  No.  492A.1;  or 

"(b)  to  change  characteristics  of  an  ex- 
isting assignment  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
increase  the  probability  of  harmful  inter- 
ference to  the  earth  stations  of  other  ad- 
mlnlstrt^tlons." 

ADD  492D:  "(4)  An  administration  seek- 
ing co-ordination  may  request  the  Board  to 


'ADD  492A.1:  For  the  purposes  of  this 
Article  the  expression  "co-ordination  dis- 
tance" means  the  distance  from  an  earth 
station  calculated  along  the  lines  of  the  pro- 
cedures shown  In  Recommendation  No.  lA 
within  which  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  use 
of  a  given  transmitting  frequency  at  this 
earth  station  causing  harmful  interference 
to  stations  In  the  flxed  or  mobile  service  in 
the  frequency  spectrum  between  one  and  ten 
Gc/8,  sharing  the  same  frequency  band,  or. 
as  the  case  may  be.  of  the  vise  of  a  given  fre- 
quency for  reception  at  this  earth  station 
receiving  harmful  Interference  caused  by 
such  stations  In  the  fixed  or  mobile  service. 
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endeavour  to  effect  co-ordination.  In  thooe 
caaea  where: 

"(a)  an  administration  with  which  co- 
ordination Is  sought  under  No.  492A  faila  to 
reply  within  a  period  of  ninety  days; 

•*(b)  there  Is  a  disagreement  between  the 
administration  seeking  co-ordination  and  an 
administration  with  which  co-ordination  la 
sought  aa  to  the  probability  of  harmful  in- 
terference: or 

"(c)  co-ordination  tietween  administra- 
tions is  not  poaaible  for  any  other  reason 

"In  so  doing.  It  shall  furnish  the  Board 
with  the  necessary  Information  to  enable  it 
to  effect  such  co-ordination." 

ADD  492E:  "(5)  Either  the  administration 
seeking  co-ordination  or  an  administration 
with  which  co-ordination  Is  sought,  or  the 
Board,  may  request  additional  Information 
which  they  may  require  to  assess  the  prob- 
ability of  harmful  interference  to  the  serv- 
ices concerned." 

ADD  49aP:  "(6)  Where  the  Board  receives 
a  request  under  No.  492D(a),  or  where  the 
Board  receives  no  reply  within  90  days  to  its 
request  for  co-ordination  In  the  case  fore- 
seen In  No.  49aD(c).  It  shall  Immediately  send 
a  telegram  to  the  administration  with  which 
co-ordination  is  sought  If  no  reply  has  been 
received  from  that  administration  within  a 
period  of  60  days  from  the  date  of  despatch 
of  the  telegram,  it  shall  be  deemed  that  the 
administration  with  which  co-ordination  was 
sought  shall  have  iindertaken  that  no  com- 
plaint will  be  made  in  respect  of  any  harm- 
ful Interference  which  nuiy  be  caused  by  the 
station  in  the  fixed  or  mobile  service  to  the 
services  rendered  by  Its  earth  station. 

ADD  492G:  "(7)  Where  necessary,  as  part 
of  the  procedure  under  No.  492D.  the  Board 
shall  assess  the  prot>ablllty  of  harmful  inter- 
ference. In  any  case,  the  Board  shall  in- 
form the  administrations  concerned  of  the 
results  obtained." 

POr  Regulations  Nos.  493  and  494.  there 
shall  be  substituted  the  following  Regula- 
tions: 

MOD  493:  "f  3B  (1)  Whatever  the  means 
of  cooimunicatlon.  including  telegraph,  by 
which  a  notice  Is  transmitted  to  the  Board. 
It  shall  be  considered  complete  If  it  contains 
at  least  those  appropriate  baste  characteris- 
tics specified  in  Appendix  i.  ' 

MOD  4i>4:  "(3)  Complete  notices  shall  be 
considered  by  the  Board  in  the  order  of  their 
receipt." 

The  following  new  title  la  added  after 
No.  499 : 

ADD  409 A:  "Sub-Section  HA.  Procedure  to 
be  followed  in  the  case  where  the  provisions 
of  No.  492A  are  not  applicable." 

For  Regulation  No.  S35.  there  shall  be  sub- 
stituted the  following  Regulation: 

MOD  535:  "I  17  In  applying  the  provisions 
of  the  whole  of  this  Sub-Section,  any  resub- 
mitted notice  which  Is  received  by  the  Board 
more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
the  date  of  its  return  by  the  Board  shall  be 
considered  as  a  new  notice." 

After  Regulation  No.  670.  there  shall  be 
Inaerted  the  following  new  Regulations : 

ADD  570AA:  "Sub-Section  IIB.  Procedure 
to  be  followed  in  the  case  where  the  provi- 
sions of  No.  492A  are  applicable." 

ADD  570AB:  "f  33 A  The  Board  shall  exam- 
ine each  notice: 

ADD  570AC:  "(a)  with  respect  to  Its  con- 
formity with  the  Ck>nvention.  the  Table  of 
Frequency  Allocations  and  the  other  provi- 
sions of  the  Radio  Regulations  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  relating  to  the  co-ordination 
procedure  and  the  probability  of  harmful 
Interference):" 

AIM>  570AD:  "(b)  with  respect  to  Its  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  No.  492A  relat- 
ing to  the  co-ordination  of  the  use  of  the  fre- 
quency assignment  with  the  other  adminis- 
trations concerned: " 

ADD  57aAS:  "(c)  where  appropriate,  with 
respect  to  the  probability  of  harmful  Inter- 
ference to  the  service  rendered  by  an  earth 


receiving  station  for  which  a  frequency  as- 
signment already  recorded  in  the  Master  Reg- 
ister Is  In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
No.  639AS.  and  If  the  corresponding  fre- 
quency assignment  to  the  space  transmitting 
station  has  not.  In  fact,  caused  harmful  In- 
terference to  any  frequency  assignment  In 
conformity  with  No.  501  or  570AC.  as  appro- 
priate, previously  recorded  In  the  Master  Reg- 
ister." 

ADD  570AF  I  23B:  "Depending  upon  the 
findings  of  the  Board  subsequent  to  the 
examination  prescribed  In  Nos  570AC.  570AD 
and  570AE,  further  action  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows: " 

ADD  570AG:  "!5  2SC(1)  Finding  unfavo\ir- 
able  with  respect  to  No.  570AC  " 

ADD  570AH:  "(3)  Where  the  notice  In- 
cludes a  specific  reference  to  ^he  fact  that 
the  station  will  t>e  operated  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  No.  115.  the  assign- 
ment shall  be  recorded  in  the  Master  Regis- 
ter. The  date  of  receipt  by  the  Board  of  the 
notice  shall  be  entered  In  Column  2d." 

ADD  570AI:  "(3)  Where  the  notice  does 
not  Include  a  specific  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  station  will  be  operated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  No.  115.  It  shall 
be  returned  Immediately  by  airmail  to  the 
notifying  administration  with  the  reasons 
of  the  Board  for  this  finding  and  with  such 
suggestions  as  the  Board  may  be  able  to  offer 
with  a  view  to  the  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  problem." 

ADD  570AJ:  "(4)  If  the  notifying  admin- 
istration resubmits  the  notice  unchanged.  It 
shall  be  treated  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  No.  570AI." 

ADD  670AK:  "(5)  If  It  is  resubmitted  with 
a  specific  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  sta- 
tion will  be  operated  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  No.  115,  the  assignment  shall  t>e 
recorded  In  the  Master  Register.  The  date  of 
receipt  by  the  Board  of  the  resubmitted 
notice  shall  be  entered  in  Column  2d." 

ADD  570AL  "(6)  If  the  notifying  admin- 
istration resubmits  the  notice  with  modifica- 
tions which,  after  re-examination,  result  In 
a  favourable  finding  by  the  Board  with  re- 
spect to  No.  570AC.  the  notice  shall  be 
treated  under  the  provisions  of  Nos.  570AM 
to  570AZ.  However,  in  any  subsequent  re- 
cording of  the  assignment,  the  date  of  re- 
ceipt by  the  Board  of  the  resubmitted  notice 
shall  be  entered  in  Colvimn  2d." 

ADD  570AM:  "§23D(1)  Finding  favourable 
with  respect  to  No.  570AC." 

ADD  570AN:  "(3)  Where  the  Board  finds 
that  the  co-ordination  procedure  mentioned 
In  No.  570AD  has  been  successfully  completed 
with  all  administrations  whose  earth  sta- 
tions may  be  affected,  the  assignment  shall 
be  recorded  In  the  Master  Register.  The  date 
of  receipt  by  the  Board  of  the  notice  shall  be 
entered  In  Column  2d." 

ADD  570AO:  "(3)  Where  the  Board  finds 
that  the  co-ordination  procedure  mentioned 
In  No.  570AD  has  not  t>een  applied,  and  the 
notifying  administration  requests  the  Board 
to  effect  the  required  co-ordination,  the 
Board  shall  take  the  appropriate  action 
necessary  and  shall  Inform  the  administra- 
tions concerned  of  the  resxilta  obtained.  If 
the  Board's  efforts  are  successful,  the  notice 
shall  be  treated  In  accordance  with  No. 
570AN.  If  the  Bocuxl's  efforts  are  unsuc- 
cessful, the  notice  shall  be  examined  by  the 
Board  with  respect  to  the  provisions  of  No. 
570 AE.  • 

ADD  570AP:  "(4)  Where  the  Board  finds 
that  the  co-ordination  procedure  mentioned 
m  No  570 AD  has  not  been  applied,  and  the 
notifying  administration  does  not  request 
the  Board  to  effect  the  required  co-ordina- 
tion, the  notice  shall  be  returned  immedi- 
ately by  airmail  to  the  notifying  administra- 
tion with  the  reasons  of  the  Board  for  this 
action  and  with  such  suggestions  aa  the 
Bocu^  may  be  able  to  offer  with  a  view  to 
the  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem." 


ADD  570AQ:  "(6)  Where  the  notifying  ad- 
ministration resubmits  the  notice  and  the 
Board  finds  that  the  co-ordination  pro- 
cedure mentioned  in  No.  670AD  has  been 
successfully  completed  with  all  administra- 
tions whose  earth  stations  may  be  affected, 
the  assignment  shall  be  recorded  in  the 
Master  Register.  The  date  of  receipt  by 
the  Board  of  the  original  notice  shall  be 
entered  In  Colunm  2d.  The  date  of  receipt 
by  the  Board  of  the  resubmitted  notice  shall 
be  entered  In  the  Remarks  Column." 

ADD  570AR:  "(6)  Where  the  notifying 
administration  resubmits  the  notice  with  a 
requect  that  the  Board  effect  the  required 
co-ordination.  It  shall  be  treated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  No.  670 AO.  How- 
ever. In  any  subsequent  recording  of  the 
assignment,  the  date  of  receipt  by  the  Board 
of  the  resubmitted  notice  shall  be  entered 
In  the  Remarks  Column." 

ADD  570AS:  "(7)  Where  the  notifying 
administration  resubmits  the  notice  and 
states  It  has  been  unsuccessful  In  effecting 
the  co-ordination,  it  shall  be  examined  by 
the  Board  with  respect  to  the  provisions  of 
No.  570AE.  However.  In  any  subsequent  re- 
cording of  the  assignment,  the  date  of  re- 
ceipt by  the  Board  of  the  resubmitted  notice 
shaU  be  entered  In  the  Remarks  Column." 
ADD  570AT:  J23E(1)  Finding  favourable 
with  respect  to  Nos,  670AC  and  570AE." 

ADD  570AU:  "(2)  The  assignment  shall 
be  recorded  In  the  Master  Register.  The 
date  of  receipt  by  the  Board  of  the  notice 
shall  be  entered  In  Colvunn  2d." 

ADD  570AV:  "i23F(l)  Finding  favourable 
with  respect  to  No.  570 AC  but  unfavourable 
with  respect  to  No.  570AE." 

ADD  570AW:  "(2)  The  notice  shall  be  re- 
turned Immediately  by  airmail  to  the  notify- 
ing administration  with  the  reasons  of  the 
Board  for  this  finding  and  with  such  sug- 
gestions as  the  Board  may  be  able  to  offer 
with  a  view  to  the  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  problem." 

ADD  570AX:  "(3)  Should  the  notifying  ad- 
ministration resubmit  the  notice  with  modi- 
fications which  result,  after  re-cxamlnation. 
In  a  favourable  finding  by  the  Board  with 
respect  to  No  570AE.  the  assignment  shall 
be  recorded  In  the  Master  Register.  The 
date  of  receipt  by  the  Board  of  the  original 
notice  shall  be  entered  In  Column  2d.  The 
date  of  receipt  by  the  Board  of  the  re-sub- 
mltted  notice  shall  be  Indicated  In  the  Re- 
marks Column." 

ADD  570AY:  "(4)  Should  the  notifying  ad- 
ministration re-submlt  the  notice,  either  un- 
changed, or  with  modifications  which 
decrease  the  probability  of  harmful  interfer- 
ence, but  not  sufficiently  to  permit  the  pro- 
visions of  No  670AX  to  be  applied,  and 
should  that  administration  insist  upon  re- 
consideration of  the  notice,  but  should  the 
Board's  finding  remain  unchanged,  the  as- 
signment shall  be  recorded  in  the  Master 
Register.  However,  this  entry  shall  be  made 
only  If  the  notifying  administration  informs 
the  Board  that  the  assignment  has  been  In 
use  for  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
without  any  complaint  of  harmful  Interfer- 
ence having  been  received  The  date  of  re- 
ceipt by  the  Board  of  the  original  notice 
shall  be  entered  In  Column  2d.  The  date 
of  receipt  by  the  Board  of  the  advice  that 
no  complaint  of  harmful  Interference  has 
been  received  shall  be  Indicated  In  the  Re- 
marks Column." 

ADD  570AZ:  "(5)  The  period  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  mentioned  In  No.  570- 
AY  shall  count  from  the  date  when  the  as- 
signment to  the  station  in  the  fixed  or  mo- 
bile service  which  received  an  unfavourable 
finding  is  brought  Into  use.  If  the  assign- 
ment to  the  earth  station  Is  then  In  use; 
otherwise,  from  the  date  when  the  assign- 
ment to  the  earth  station  Is  brought  Into 
use. 

"But  if  the  assignment  to  the  earth  sta- 
tion has  not  been  brought  Into  use  by  the 
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notified  date,  the  period  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  shall  be  counted  from  this  date. 
Allowance  may  be  made  for  the  additional 
period  mentioned  in  No.  570BG." 

ADD  670BA:  "S23G(1)  Change  in  the 
Basle  Characteristics  of  Assignments  already 
recorded  In  the  Master  Register." 

ADD  570BB:  "(2)  A  notice  of  a  change  in 
the  basic  characteristics  of  an  assignment 
already  recorded,  as  specified  in  Appendix  1 
(except  those  entered  in  Columns  3  and  4a 
of  the  Master  Register),  shall  be  examined 
by  the  Board  according  to  Noe.  670 AC  and 
570AD  and,  where  appropriate.  No.  570AE. 
and  the  provisions  of  Nos.  570 AO  to  570 AZ 
Inclusive  applied.  Where  the  change  should 
be  recorded,  the  asslgrunent  shall  be  amend- 
ed according  to  the  notice." 

ADD  570BC:  "(3)  However,  In  the  case  of 
a  change  In  the  basic  characteristics  of  an 
assignment  which  Is  in  conformity  with  No. 
570 AC.  should  the  Board  reach  a  favourable 
finding  with  respect  to  No.  570AD.  and.  where 
Its  provisions  are  applicable,  with  respect  to 
No.  570AE.  or  find  that  the  change  does  not 
Increase  the  probability  of  harmful  Inter- 
ference to  assignments  already  recorded,  the 
amended  assignment  shall  retain  the  original 
date  In  Column  2d.  In  addition,  the  date  of 
receipt  by  the  Board  of  the  notice  relating 
to  the  change  shall  be  entered  in  the  Re- 
marks Column." 

ADD  570BD;  "5  23H  In  applying  the  pro- 
visions of  the  whole  of  this  Sub-Section,  any 
resubmitted  notice  which  is  received  by  the 
Board  more  than  two  years  after  the  date 
of  Its  return  by  the  Board,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  new  notice." 

ADD  670BE:  "$231(1)  Recording  of  Fre- 
quency Assignments  notified  before  being 
brought  into  \ise." 

ADD  570BF:  "(2)  If  a  frequency  assign- 
ment notified  in  advance  of  bringing  Into 
use  has  received  a  favourable  finding  by  the 
Board  with  respect  to  Noe.  570AC  and  570AD 
and,  where  appropriate,  with  respect  to  No. 
570AE,  it  shall  be  entered  provisionally  in 
the  Master  Register  with  a  special  symbol  In 
the  Remarks  Column  Indicating  the  provi- 
sional natxire  of  that  entry." 

ADD  570BO:  "(3)  If.  within  the  period  of 
thirty  days  after  the  projected  date  of  bring- 
ing Into  use,  the  Board  receives  confirmation 
from  the  notifying  administration  of  the 
date  of  putting  into  use.  the  special  symbol 
shall  be  deleted  from  the  Remarks  Column. 
In  the  case  where  the  Board,  in  the  light  of 
a  request  from  the  notifying  administration 
received  before  the  end  of  the  thirty-day 
period,  finds  that  exceptional  circumstances 
warrant  an  extension  of  this  period,  the  ex- 
tension shall  in  no  case  exceed  one  hundred 
and  fifty  A&yB." 

ADD  570BH:  "(4)  In  the  circumstances 
described  In  No.  670AY,  and  as  long  as  an 
assignment  which  received  an  xinfavorable 
finding  cannot  be  resubmitted  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  provisions  of  No.  570 AZ,  the 
notifying  administration  may  ask  the  Board 
to  enter  the  assignment  provisionally  in  the 
Master  Register,  In  which  event  a  special 
symbol  to  denote  the  provisional  nature  of 
the  entry  shall  be  entered  in  the  Remarks 
Column.  The  Board  shall  delete  this  sjrmbol 
when  It  receives  from  the  notifying  admin- 
istration, at  the  end  of  the  period  specified 
In  No.  570AY,  the  Information  relating  to 
the  alMence  of  complaint  of  harmful  Inter- 
ference." 

ADD  570BI:  "(5)  If  the  Board  does  not 
receive  this  confirmation  within  the  period 
referred  to  in  No.  570BG  or  at  the  end  of  the 
period  referred  to  In  No.  570BH.  as  appro- 
priate, the  entry  concerned  shall  be  can- 
celled." 

For  Regulation  No.  572.  there  shall  be 
substituted  the  fcrflowlng  Regulation: 

MOD  572:  "J  24,  The  procedure  for  record- 
ing dates  In  the  appropriate  part  of  Column 
2  of  the  Master  Register  which  shall  be  ap- 
plied according  to  the  frequency  bands  and 


services  concerned  Is  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing Nos.  573  to  604  for  frequency  assign- 
ments referred  to  In  Sub-Section  IIA." 

After  Regulation  No.  611,  there  shall  be  In- 
serted the  following  new  Regulation: 

ADD  611  A:  "(6)  If  harmful  Interference  to 
the  reception  of  any  station  whose  assign- 
ment Is  in  accordance  with  No.  639AS  is  actu- 
ally caused  by  the  use  of  a  frequency  assign- 
ment which  Is  not  In  conformity  with  No.  501 
or  570AC,  the  station  using  the  latter  fre- 
quency assignment  must,  upon  receipt  of  ad- 
vice thereof.  Immediately  eliminate  this 
harmful  Interference." 

For  Regulations  Nos.  613  and  615.  there 
shall  be  substituted  the  following  Regula- 
tions: 

MOD  613:  "(2)  The  Board.  In  the  light  of 
all  the  data  at  Its  disposal,  shall  review  the 
matter,  taking  Into  account  No.  501  or  570AC 
and  No.  502.  503.  570AD  or  670AE.  as  apprc^rl- 
ate.  and  shall  render  an  appropriate  finding, 
informing  the  notifying  administration  prior 
either  to  the  promulgation  of  Its  finding  or 
to  any  recording  action." 

MOD  615:  "§  38  (1 )  After  actual  use  for  a 
reasonable  period  of  an  assignment  which 
has  been  entered  in  the  Master  Register  on 
the  Insistence  of  the  notifying  administra- 
tion, following  an  unfavourable  finding  with 
respect  to  No.  502.  503  or  570AE,  as  appropri- 
ate, this  administration  may  request  the 
Board  to  review  the  finding.  Thereupon  the 
Board  shall  review  the  matter,  first  having 
consulted  the  administrations  concerned." 

ANNEX  6 ADDITION  OF  A  NEW  ABTICLE    (AHTICLE 

9A)    TO  THE  RADIO  REGITLATIOMS 

The  following  new  Article  9A  shall  be 
added  to  the  Radio  Regulations  after  Arti- 
cle 9: 

"ARTICLE    BA NOTITICATION   AND    RECORDING   IN 

THE  MASTER  INTERNATIONAL  FREQITENCT  REG- 
ISTER or  rREQTTENCT  ASSIGNMENTS  TO  STA- 
TIONS IN  THE  SPACE  AND  RADIO  ASTRONOMY 
SERVICES 

"Section  1.  Notification  of  frequency  assign- 
ments and  co-ordination  procedure  to  be 
applied  in  appropriate  cases 
ADD639AA:  "§  1  (1)  Any  frequency  assign- 
ment ■  to  an  earth  or  space  station  shall  be 
notified  to  the  International  Frequency  Reg- 
istration Board : 

"(a)   If  the  use  of  the  frequency  concerned 
is  capable  of  causing  harmful  interference  to 
any    service   of   another   administration;    or 
"(b)   if  the  frequency  is  to  be  used  for  in- 
ternational   radio    communication;    or 

"(c)  If  it  is  desired  to  obtain  international 
recognition  of  the  use  of  the  frequency. 

ADD  639AB:  "(2)  Similar  notice  shall  be 
given  for  any  frequency  to  be  used  for  the 
reception  of  transmissions  from  earth  or 
space  stations  by  a  particular  space  or  earth 
station  In  each  case  where  one  or  more  of 
the  conditions  specified  In  No.  639AA  are 
applicable." 

ADD  639 AC:  "(3)  Slmiliar  notice  may  be 
given  for  any  frequency  or  frequency  band 
to  be  used  for  reception  by  a  particular  radio 
astronomy  station.  If  It  Is  desired  that  such 
data  should  be  included  In  the  Master 
Register." 

ADD  639 AD:  "§  3  (1)  Before  an  adminis- 
tration notifies  to  the  Board  or  brings  into 
use  any  frequency  assignment  to  an  earth 
station,  whether  for  transmitting  or  receiv- 
ing. In  a  particular  band  allocated  with 
equal  rights  to  the  space  service  and  the 
fixed  or  the  mobile  service  In  the  frequency 
spectrum  between  one  and  ten  Gc/s,  it  shall 
effect  co-ordination  of  the  assignment  with 
any    other    administration    whose    territory 


ADD  639  AA.l:  '  "The  expression  frequency 
assignment,  wherever  it  appears  in  this  Ar- 
ticle, shall  be  understood  to  refer  either  to  a 
new  frequency  assignment  or  to  a  change  in 
an  assignment  already  recorded  In  the  Master 
International  Frequency  Register  (herein- 
after called  Master  Register) ." 


lies  wholly  or  partly  within  co-ordination 
distance,'  but  only  In  respect  of  the  fixed  or 
the  mobile  service.  For  this  purpose  It  shall 
send  to  any  other  administration  a  copy  of 
a  dlagTEun  drawn  to  an  appropriate  scale  in- 
dicating the  location  of  the  earth  station  and 
showing  the  co-ordination  distance  from  the 
earth  station,  for  the  cases  of  transmission 
and  reception  by  the  earth  station,  as  a 
function  of  azimuth  and  the  data  on  which 
It  is  based,  Including  all  f>ertlnent  details  of 
the  proposed  frequency  assignment,  as  listed 
In  Appendix  lA,  and  an  indication  of  the  ap- 
proximate date  on  which  It  Is  planned  to 
begin  operations." 

ADD  639AE:  "(2)  An  administration  with 
which  co-ordination  is  sought  under  No. 
639AD  shall  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  co- 
ordination data  within  thirty  days  and  shall 
promptly  examine  the  matter  to  establish : 

"(a)  in  the  case  of  a  frequency  assign- 
ment to  be  used  for  transmitting  by  the 
earth  station,  whether  the  use  would  cause 
harmful  Interference  to  the  service  rendered 
by  Its  stations  in  the  fixed  or  the  mobile 
service  operating  In  accordance  with  the 
Convention  and  these  Regulations,  or  to  be 
so  operated  within  the  next  two  years; 

"(b)  in  the  case  of  a  frequency  assign- 
ment to  be  used  for  reception  by  the  earth 
station,  whether  harmful  Interference  would 
be  caused  to  reception  at  the  earth  station 
by  the  service  rendered  by  Its  stations  In  the 
fixed  or  the  mobile  service  operating  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Convention  and  these 
Regulations,  or  to  be  so  operated  within 
the  next  two  years; 

and  shall,  within  a  further  period  of  thirty 
days,  notify  the  administration  requesting 
co-ordination  of  its  agreement.  If  the  ad- 
ministration with  which  co-ordination  is 
sought  does  not  agree  it  shall,  within  the 
same  period,  send  to  the  administration 
seeking  co-ordination  a  copy  of  a  diagram 
drawn  to  an  appropriate  scale  showing  the 
location  of  its  stations  in  the  fixed  or  the 
mobile  service  which  are  within  the  co- 
ordination distance  of  the  earth  transmit- 
ting or  receiving  station,  as  appropriate,  to- 
gether with  all  other  relevant  basic  charac- 
teristics, and  make  such  suggestions  as  it 
may  be  able  to  offer  with  a  view  to  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  problem.  A  copy  of 
these  data  shall  be  sent  to  the  Board,  as 
notification  within  the  period  specified  for 
such  a  case  In  No.  491." 

ADD  639 AF:  "(3)  No  co-ordination  under 
No.  639AD  is  required  when  an  administra- 
tion proposes: 

"(a)  to  bring  into  use  an  earth  station 
which  is  located  in  relation  to  the  territory 
of  an  other  country,  outside  the  co-ordina- 
tion distance  defined  in  639 AD.  1; 

"(b)  to  change  the  characteristics  of  an  ex- 
isting assignment  In  such  a  way  as  not  to 
increase  the  probability  of  harmful  Interfer- 
ence to  the  stations  in  the  fixed  or  the  mobile 
service  of  other  administrations; 

"(c)"  to  bring  into  use  an  earth  station  In 
the  band  4  400-4  700  Mc/s  or  the  band  8 
100-8  400  Mc/s;  or 

"(d)  to  operate  an  earth  station  located 
on  board  a  ship  or  aircraft;  however.  In  such 


ADD  639AD.1 :  '  "For  the  purposes  of  this 
Article  the  expression  'co-ordination  dis- 
tance' means  the  distance  from  an  earth  sta- 
tion calculated  along  the  lines  of  the  proce- 
dures shown  in  Recommendation  No.  lA 
within  which  there  is  a  possibility  of  the 
use  of  a  given  transmitting  frequency  at  this 
earth  station  causing  harmful  Interference 
to  stations  in  the  fixed  or  the  mobile  service 
in  the  frequency  spectrum  between  one  and 
ten  Gc/s,  sharing  the  same  frequency  band, 
or,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  use  of  a  given 
frequency  for  reception  at  this  earth  station 
receiving  harmful  interference  caused  by 
such  stations  in  the  fixed  or  the  mobile 
service." 
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a  caae  the  operation  of  thla  station  In  a  band 
referred  to  In  No  839AD.  If  the  ship  or  air- 
craft Is  within  the  co-ordination  distance 
with  respect  to  the  boundaries  of  another 
country,  shaU  be  subject  to  prior  agreement 
between  the  admlnUtra^Ujns  concerned.  In 
order  to  avoid  harmful  ib^rference  to  the 
established  flxed  and  mobile  services  of  that 

country."  . 

ADD  639AO:  "(♦)  An  administration  seek- 
ing co-ordination  may  request  the  Board  to 
endeavour  to  effect  co-ordination  In  those 
cases  where: 

"(a)  an  administration  with  which  co-or- 
dination la  sought  under  No  639AD  falls  to 
reply  within  a  period  of  ninety  days; 

"(b)  there  U  a  disagreement  between  the 
admlnUtratlon  seeking  co-ordination  and  an 
administration  with  which  co-ordination  Is 
sought  as  to  the  probability  of  harmful  In- 
terference; or  ^     .    .  » 

"(c)  co-ordination    between    admmUtra- 

Uons  Is  not  possible   for  any  other  reason. 

"In  so  doing.   It  shall   furnish   the  Board 

with  the  necessary  Information  to  enable  It 

to  effect  such  co-ordination." 

ADD  639 AH;  "(5)  Either  the  administra- 
tion seeking  co-ordination  or  an  administra- 
tion with  which  co-ordination  Is  sought,  or 
the  Board,  may  request  additional  Informa- 
Uon  which  they  may  require  to  assess  the 
probabUlty  of  harmful  Interference  to  the 
services  concerned." 

ADD  6S9  AI:  "(6)  Where  the  Board  re- 
ceives a  request  under  No.  639 AG  a) .  or  where 
the  Board  receives  no  reply  within  ninety 
days  to  Its  request  for  co-ordination  In  the 
case  foreseen  in  No.  639AG  c).  It  shall  im- 
mediately send  a  telegram  to  the  adminis- 
tration with  which  co-ordination  Is  sought 
If  no  reply  has  been  received  from  that  ad- 
ministration within  a  period  of  sixty  days 
from  the  date  of  despatch  of  the  telegram. 
It  shall  be  deemed  that  the  admlnlsuatlon 
with  which  co-ordlnaUon  was  sought  shall 
have  undertaken  that  no  complaint  will  be 
made  In  respect  of  any  harmful  Interference 
which  may  be  caused  by  the  earth  station  to 
the  services  rendered  by  lU  stations  In  the 
fixed  or  the  mobile  service." 

ADD  639 AJ:  "(7)  Where  necessary,  as  part 
of  the  procedure  under  No.  639 AG.  the  Board 
shall  assess  the  probability  of  harmful  Inter- 
ference. In  any  case,  the  Board  shall  Inform 
the  administrations  concerned  of  the  re- 
sults obtained." 

ADD  639AK:  "1 3  Per  any  notification 
under  No.  639AA.  639AB.  or  639AC.  an  Indi- 
vidual notice  for  each  frequency  assignment 
shall  be  drawn  up  as  prescribed  la  Appendix 
lA,  which  specifies  In  SecUons  B.  C,  D.  E  or 
F  the  basic  characteristics  to  be  furnished, 
according  to  the  caae.  It  Is  recommended 
that  the  notifying  administration  should 
also  supply  the  additional  data  called  for  In 
Section  A  of  that  Appendix,  together  with 
such  further  data  as  It  may  consider  appro- 
priate." 

ADD  639 AL:  "|  4(1)  For  a  frequency  as- 
signment to  an  earth  or  space  station,  each 
notice  must  reach  the  Board  not  earlier  than 
two  years  before  the  date  on  which  the  as- 
signment Is  to  be  brought  Into  use  It  must 
reach  the  Board  In  any  case  not  later  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  before  this  date, 
except  In  the  case  of  assignments  In  the  space 
research  service  In  bands  allocated  exclu- 
sively to  this  service  or  In  shared  bands  In 
which  this  service  Is  the  sole  primary  serv- 
ice. In  the  case  of  such  an  assignment  In 
the  space  research  service  the  notice  should, 
whenever  practicable,  reach  the  Board  be- 
fore the  date  on  which  the  assignment  Is 
brought  Into  use.  but  In  any  case  must  reach 
the  Board  not  later  than  thirty  days  after 
the  date  It  Is  actually  brought  Into  use  " 

ADD  639AM:  "(2)  Any  frequency  assign- 
ment to  an  earth  or  space  station,  the  notice 
of  which  reaches  the  Board  after  the  ap- 
plicable period  specified  In  No  639AL.  shall. 
Where  It  la  to  be  recorded,  bear  a  remark 
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in   the   Master  Register   to  Indicate   that  It 
Is  not  In  conformity  with  No.  639AL." 

"Secllo-i  II  Procedure  for  the  Examina- 
tion of  Notices  and  the  Recording  of  Fre- 
quency Assignments  in  the  Master  RegUter." 
ADD  639AN  "«  5  Any  notice  which  does 
not  contain  at  least  those  characteristics 
specified  In  Appendix  lA  (Sections  B.  C.  D. 
E.  or  F.  as  appropriate)  shall  be  returned 
by  the  Board  Immediately,  by  airmail,  to 
the  notifying  administration  with  the  rea- 
sons therefor." 

ADD  639AO:  'I  6  Upon  receipt  of  a  com- 
plete notice,  the  Board  shall  Include  the 
particulars  thereof,  with  the  date  of  receipt, 
in  the  weekly  circular  referred  to  In  No.  497. 
which  shall  contain  the  particulars  of  all 
such  notices  received  since  the  publication 
of  the  previous  circular." 

ADD  639AP:  "5  7  The  circular  shall  con- 
stitute the  acknowledgement  to  the  notify- 
ing administration  of  the  receipt  of  a  com- 
plete notice." 

ADD  639AQ  "i  8  Complete  notices  shall 
be  considered  by  the  Board  In  the  order  of 
their  receipt.  The  Board  shall  not  postpone 
the  formulation  of  a  finding  unless  It  lacks 
sufficient  data  to  render  a  decision  In  con- 
nection therewith;  moreover,  the  Board  shall 
not  act  upon  any  notice  which  has  a  tech- 
nical bearing  on  an  earlier  notice  still  under 
consideration  by  the  Board,  until  It  has 
reached  a  finding  with  respect  to  such  earlier 
notice." 

ADD  639 AR:  "5  0  The  Board  shall  examine 
each  notice:" 

ADD  639 AS:  "(a)  with  respect  to  Its  con- 
formity with  the  Convention,  the  Table  of 
Frequency  Allocations  and  the  other  provi- 
sions of  the  Radio  Regulations  (with  the 
exception  of  those  relating  to  the  co-ordina- 
tion procedure  and  the  probability  of  harm- 
ful Interference) ;" 

ADD  639 AT:  "(b)  where  appropriate,  with 
respect  to  Its  conformity  with  the  provi- 
sions of  No  639AD  relating  to  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  the  use  of  the  frequency  assign- 
ment with  the  other  administrations  con- 
cerned;" 

ADD  639 AU:  "(c)  where  appropriate,  with 
respect  to  the  probability  of  harmful  Inter- 
ference to  the  service  rendered  by  a  station  In 
the  fixed  or  the  mobile  service  for  which  a 
frequency  assignment  already  recorded  In 
the  Master  Register  Is  In  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  No.  501  or  570AC.  as  appropriate. 
If  this  frequency  assignment  has  not.  In  fact, 
caused  harmful  Interf eren^  to  any  frequency 
assignment  In  conformity  with  No.  639AS 
previously  recorded  In  the  Master  Register  " 

ADD  639 AV:  "§  10  Depending  upon  the 
findings  of  the  Board  subsequent  to  the  ex- 
amination prescribed  In  Noe.  639AS.  639AT 
and  639AU  further  action  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows : " 

ADD  639AW:  "J  11(1)  Finding  favourable 
with  respect  to  No.  639AS  In  cases  where  the 
provisions  of  No.  639AT  are  not  applicable." 
ADD  639 AX:  "(2)  The  assignment  shall 
be  recorded  In  the  Master  Register.  The  date 
of  receipt  by  the  Board  of  the  notice  shall 
be  entered  In  Column  2d." 

ADD  639AY:  "112(1)  Finding  unfavour- 
able with  respect  to  No    639AS  " 

ADD  639 AZ:  "(2)  Where  the  notice  In- 
cludes a  specific  reference  to  the  fact  that 
the  station  wlU  be  operated  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  No.  115.  the  assignment 
shall  be  recorded  in  the  lifaster  Register  The 
date  of  receipt  by  the  Board  of  the  notice 
shall  be  entered  In  Column  2d." 

ADD  639BA:  "(3)  Where  the  notice  does 
not  Include  a  specific  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  station  will  be  operated  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  No  115.  It  shall  be 
returned  Immediately  by  airmail  to  the  noti- 
fying administration  with  the  reasons  of  the 
Bowd  for  thU  finding  and  with  such  sugges- 
tions as  the  Board  may  be  able  to  offer  with 
a  view  to  the  satisfactory  solution  ot  the 
problem." 


ADD  639BB:  "(4)  If  the  notifying  admln- 
UtraUon  resubmits  the  notice  unchanged.  It 
shall  be  treated  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  No.  639BA.  If  It  Is  resubmitted 
with  a  specific  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
station  win  be  operated  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  No  115.  or  with  modifica- 
tions which,  after  re-exaralnatlon,  result  in 
a  favourable  finding  by  the  Board  with  re- 
spect to  No.  639AS.  and  the  provUlons  of 
No  639AT  are  not  applicable,  the  assignment 
shall  be  recorded  in  the  Master  Register. 
The  date  of  receipt  by  the  Board  of  the  re- 
submitted notice  shall  be  entered  In  Column 
2d." 

ADD  639BC;  "5  13  (1)  Finding  favourable 
with  respect  to  No.  639AS  In  cases  where  the 
provisions  of   No.   639AT  are   applicable." 

ADD  639 BD:  "(2)  Where  the  Board  finds 
that  the  co-ordination  procedure  mentioned 
In  No.  639AT  has  been  successfully  completed 
with  all  administrations  whose  flxed  or  mo- 
bile services  may  be  affected,  the  assignment 
shall  be  recorded  In  the  Master  Register. 
The  date  of  receipt  by  the  Board  of  the  notice 
shall  be  entered  In  Column  2d  " 

ADD  639BE:  "(3)  Where  the  Board  finds 
that  the  co-ordination  procedure  mentioned 
In  No  639AT  has  not  been  applied,  and  the 
notifying  administration  requests  the  Board 
to  effect  the  required  co-ordination,  the 
Board  shall  take  the  appropriate  action  nec- 
essary and  shall  Inform  the  administrations 
concerned  of  the  results  obtained.  If  the 
Board's  efforts  are  successful,  the  notice  shall 
be  treated  In  accordance  with  No.  639BD.  If 
the  Board's  efforts  are  unsuccessful,  the  no- 
tice shall  be  examined  by  the  Board  with 
respect  to  the  provisions  of  No.  639AU." 

ADD  639BF:  "(4)  Where  the  Board  finds 
that  the  co-ordination  procedure  mentioned 
In  No.  639AT  has  not  been  applied,  and  the 
notifying  administration  does  not  request 
the  Board  to  effect  the  required  co-ordina- 
tion, the  notice  shall  be  returned  Immedi- 
ately by  airmail  to  the  notifying  adminis- 
tration with  the  reasons  of  the  Board  for 
this  action  and  with  such  suggestions  as  the 
Board  may  be  able  to  offer  with  a  view  to 
the  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem." 

ADD  639BG:  "(5)  Where  the  notifying  ad- 
ministration resubmits  the  notice  and  the 
Board  finds  that  the  co-ordination  procedure 
mentioned  In  No.  639AT  has  been  succees- 
fully  completed  with  all  ad  minis  tratlona 
whose  fixed  or  mobile  services  may  be  af- 
fected, the  assignment  shall  be  recorded  In 
the  Master  Register.  The  date  of  receipt 
by  the  Board  of  the  original  notice  shall  be 
entered  In  Column  2d.  The  date  of  receipt 
by  the  Board  of  the  resubmitted  notice  shall 
be  entered  In  the  Remarks  Column." 

ADD  639BH:  "(6)  Where  the  notifying  ad- 
ministration resubmits  the  notice  with  a  re- 
quest that  the  Board  effect  the  required 
co-ordination.  It  shall  be  treated  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  No.  639BK. 
However,  In  any  subsequent  recording  of  the 
assignment,  the  date  of  receipt  by  the  Board 
of  the  resubmitted  notice  shall  be  entered 
In  the  Remarks  Column." 

ADD  639BI:  "(7)  Where  the  notifying  ad- 
ministration resubmits  the  notice  and  states 
It  has  been  unsuccessful  In  effecting  the  co- 
ordination. It  shall  be  examined  by  the 
Board  with  respect  to  the  provisions  of  No. 
639AU.  However.  In  any  subsequent  record- 
ing of  the  assignment,  the  date  of  receipt 
by  the  Board  of  the  resubmitted  noUce  shall 
be  entered  In  the  Remarks  Colxmin" 

ADD  639BJ  "5  14  (1)  Finding  favourable 
with  respect  to  Nos    639AS  and  639AU." 

ADD  639BK;  "(2)  The  assignment  shall  be 
recorded  In  the  Master  Register.  The  date 
of  receipt  by  the  Board  of  the  notice  shall 
be  entered  In  Column  2d." 

ADD  639BL  "J  15  (1)  Finding  favourable 
with  respect  to  No  639AS  but  unfavourable 
with   respect   to  No    639AU " 

ADD  639BM;  "(2)  The  notice  shall  be  re- 
turned immediately  by  airmail  to  the  notify- 
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Ing  administration  with  the  reasons  of  the 
Board  for  this  finding  and  with  such  sug- 
gestions as  the  Board  may  be  able  to  offer 
with  a  view  to  the  satisfactory  solution  ot 
the  problem." 

ADD  639BN:  "(3)  Should  the  notifying 
administration  resubmit  the  notice  with 
modifications  which  result,  after  re-examlna- 
tlon.  In  a  favourable  finding  by  the  Board 
with  respect  to  No.  639AU,  the  assignment 
shall  be  recorded  In  the  Master  Register. 
The  date  of  receipt  by  the  Board  of  the 
original  notice  shall  be  entered  in  Column 
2d.  The  date  of  receipt  by  the  Board  of  the 
resubmitted  notice  shall  be  indicated  In  the 
Remarks  Column." 

ADD  639BO:  "(4)  Should  the  notifying 
administration  resubmit  the  notice  either 
unchanged,  or  with  modifications  which  de- 
crease the  probability  of  harmful  Interfer- 
ence, but  not  sufficiently  to  permit  the  pro- 
visions of  No.  639BN  to  be  applied,  and 
should  that  administration  Insist  upon  re- 
consideration of  the  notice,  but  should  the 
Board's  finding  remain  unchanged,  the  as- 
signment shall  be  recorded  In  the  Master 
Register.  However,  this  entry  shall  be  made 
only  If  the  notifying  admlnstratlon  Informs 
the  Board  that  the  assignment  has  been  In 
use  for  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
without  any  complaint  of  harmful  Interfer- 
ence having  been  received.  The  date  of  re- 
ceipt by  the  Board  ctf  the  original  notice 
shall  be  entered  In  Column  2d.  The  date  of 
receipt  by  the  Board  of  the  advice  that  no 
complaint  of  harmful  Interference  has  been 
received  shall  be  Indicated  In  the  Remarks 
Column." 

ADD  639BP:  "(6)  The  period  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  mentioned  In  No. 
639BO  shall  count  from: 

"The  date  when  the  assignment  to  the 
earth  station  which  received  an  unfavoTir- 
able  finding  is  brought  Into  use.  If  the  as- 
signment to  the  station  in  the  fixed  or  the 
mobile  service  is  then  In  use; 

"Otherwise,  from  the  date  when  the  as- 
signment to  the  station  In  the  fixed  or  the 
mobile  service  Is  brought  Into  use. 

"But  if  the  assignment  to  the  station  in 
the  fixed  or  mobile  service  has  not  been 
brought  Into  use  by  the  notified  date,  the 
period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  shall 
be  counted  from  this  date.  Allowance  may 
be  made  for  the  additional  period  mentioned 
In  No.  639BT." 

ADD  639BQ:  "|  16(1)  Notices  relating  to 
radio  astronomy  stations." 

ADD  639BR:  "(2)  A  notice  relating  to  a 
radio  astronomy  station  shall  not  be  ex- 
amined by  the  Board  with  respect  to  No. 
639AT  or  639AU.  Whatever  the  finding,  the 
assignment  shall  be  recorded  In  the  Master 
Register  with  a  date  In  Column  2c.  The  date 
of  receipt  by  the  Board  of  the  notice  shall 
be  recorded  In  the  Remarks  Colximn." 

ADD  639BS:  "S  17(1)  Change  In  the  basic 
characteristics  of  assignments  already  re- 
corded In  the  Master  Register." 

ADD  639BT:  "(2)  A  notice  of  a  change  In 
the  basic  characteristics  of  an  assignment  al- 
ready recorded,  as  specified  In  Appendix  lA 
(except  the  call  sign,  the  name  of  the  station 
or  the  name  of  the  locality  In  which  It  Is 
situated)  shall  be  examined  by  the  Eoard  ac- 
cording to  No.  639AS.  and,  where  appropriate, 
No.  639AT  or  639AU,  and  the  provisions  of 
No.  639AW  to  639BR  Inclusive  applied. 
Where  the  change  should  be  recorded,  the  as- 
signment shall  be  amended  according  to  the 
notice." 

ADD  639Bn:  "(3)  However,  In  the  case  of 
a  change  In  the  characteristics  of  an  assign- 
ment which  is  In  conformity  with  No.  639AS, 
should  the  Board  reach  a  favourable  finding 
with  respect  to  No.  639AT  or  639AU,  where 
these  provisions  apply,  or  find  that  the 
change  does  not  Increase  the  probability  of 
harmful  Interference  to  assignments  already 
recorded,  the  amended  assignment  shall  re- 


tain the  original  date  In  Column  2d.  The 
date  of  receipt  by  the  Board  of  the  notice 
relating  to  the  change  shall  be  entered  In  the 
Remarks  Column." 

ADD  639BV:  "§  18  In  applying  the  pro- 
visions of  the  whole  of  this  Section,  any  re- 
submitted notice  which  Is  received  by  the 
Board  more  than  two  yeers  after  the  date  of 
Its  return  by  the  Board,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  new  notice." 

ADD  639BW:  "5  19(1)  Recording  of  Fre- 
quency Assignments  notified  before  lielng 
brought  into  use." 

ADD  639BX;  "(2)  If  a  frequency  assign- 
ment notified  In  advance  of  bringing  Into 
use  has  received  a  favoiirable  finding  by  the 
Board  with  respect  to  No.  639AS  and,  where 
appropriate.  No.  639 AT  or  639 AU,  It  shall 
be  entered  p>rovlslonally  In  the  Master  Reg- 
ister with  a  special  symbol  In  the  Remarks 
Column  Indicating  the  provisional  nature  of 
that  entry." 

ADD  639BY:  "(3)  If,  within  the  period  of 
thirty  days  after  the  projected  date  of  bring- 
ing Into  use,  the  Board  receives  confirmation 
from  the  notifying  administration  of  the 
date  of  putting  Into  use,  the  special  symbol 
shall  be  deleted  from  the  Remarks  Colxmin. 
In  the  case  where  the  Board,  In  the  light  of 
a  request  from  the  notifying  administration 
received  before  the  end  of  the  thirty-day 
period,  finds  that  exceptional  circumstaiuies 
warrant  an  extension  of  this  period,  the  ex- 
tension shall  In  no  case  exceed  one  hundred 
and  fifty  days." 

ADD  639BZ:  "(4)  In  the  dixmmstances 
described  in  No.  639BO,  and  as  long  as  an 
assignment  which  received  an  unfavorable 
finding  cannot  be  resubmitted  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  provisions  of  No.  639BP,  the 
notifying  administration  may  ask  the  Board 
to  enter  the  assignment  provisionally  In  the 
Master  Register,  In  which  event  a  special 
symbol  to  denote  the  provisional  nature  of 
the  entry  shall  be  entered  in  the  Remarks 
Column.  The  Board  shall  delete  this  sym- 
bol when  It  receives  from  the  notifying  ad- 
ministration, at  the  end  of  the  period  speci- 
fied In  No.  639BO,  the  Infcnonatlon  relating 
to  the  absence  of  complaint  of  harmful 
Interference." 

ADD  639CA:  "(6)  If  the  Board  does  not 
receive  this  confirmation  within  the  period 
referred  to  in  No.  639BY  or  at  the  end  of  the 
period  referred  to  In  No.  639BZ,  as  appropri- 
ate, the  entry  conoemed  shall  be  cancelled. 

"Section   III.  Recording  of  findings   in   the 
Master  Register" 

ADD  639CB:  "\  20  In  any  case  where  a 
frequency  assignment  Is  recc«xled  In  the 
Master  Register,  the  finding  reached  by  the 
Board  shall  be  Indicated  by  a  symbol  In 
Coltmin  13a.  In  addition,  a  remark  Indicat- 
ing the  reasons  for  any  finding  shall  be  In- 
serted In  the  Remarks  Column." 

"Section  IV.  Categories  of  frequency  assign- 
ments" 

ADD  639CC;  "J  21  (1)  The  date  In  Column 
2c  shall  be  the  date  of  putting  Into  use  noti- 
fied by  the  administration  concerned.  It  Is 
given  for  information  only." 

ADD  639CD:  "(2)  If  harmful  Interference 
to  the  reception  of  any  station  whose  assign- 
ment is  in  accordance  with  No.  501,  570AC 
or  639AS  as  appropriate,  is  actually  caused 
by  the  use  of  a  frequency  assignment  which 
is  not  in  conformity  with  No.  639AS,  the 
station  using  the  latter  frequency  assign- 
ment must,  upon  receipt  of  advice  thereof, 
immediately  eliminate  this  harmful  Inter- 
ference. 

"Section  V.  Reviews  of  findings" 
ADD  639CE:  "{22  ( 1 )  The  review  of  a  find- 
ing by  the  Board  may  be  undertaken: 

"At  the  request  of  the  notifying  adminis- 
tration. 

"At  the  request  of  any  other  administra- 
tion Interested  In  the  question,  but  only  on 
the  grounds  of  actual  harmful  Interference. 


"On  the  Initiative  of  the  Board  Itself  when 
It  considers  this  is  JustlAed." 

ADD  639CF:  "(2)  The  Board,  In  the  light 
of  all  the  data  at  Its  disposal,  shall  review 
the  matter,  taking  Into  account  No.  639AS 
and  No.  639AT  or  639AU,  where  these  latter 
provisions  apply,  and  shall  render  an  appro- 
priate finding.  Informing  the  notifying  ad- 
ministration prior  either  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  Its  findings  or  to  any  recording  ac- 
tion." 

ADD  639CG:  "S  23  (1)  After  actual  use  for 
a  reasonable  period  of  an  assignment  which 
has  been  entered  In  the  Master  Register  on 
the  Insistence  of  the  notifying  administra- 
tion, following  an  unfavourable  finding  with 
respect  to  No.  639AU,  this  administration 
may  request  the  Board  to  review  the  finding. 
Thereupon  the  Board  shall  review  the  mat- 
ter, having  first  consulted  the  administra- 
tions concerned." 

ADD  639CH:  "(3)  If  the  finding  of  the 
Board  Is  then  favourable.  It  shall  enter  In 
the  Master  Register  the  changes  that  are  re- 
qiiired  so  that  the  entry  shall  appear  In  the 
future  as  if  the  original  finding  had  been  fa- 
vourable." 

ADD  639CI :  "  (3 )  If  the  finding  with  regard 
to  the  probability  of  harmful  interference 
remains  unfavourable,  no  change  shall  be 
made  in  the  original  entry. 

"Section  VI.    Modification,  cancellation  and 
review  of  entries  in  the  Master  Register" 

ADD  639CJ:  "}  24  In  case  of  permanent 
discontinuance  of  the  use  of  any  recorded 
frequency  assignment,  the  notifying  adminis- 
tration shall  inform  the  Board  within  ninety 
days  of  such  discontinuance,  whereupon  the 
entry  shall  be  removed  frcm  the  Master 
Register." 

ADD  639CK:  "§25  Whenever  It  appears 
to  the  Board  from  the  Information  available 
that  a  recorded  assignment  has  not  been 
brought  into  regular  operation  in  accord- 
ance with  the  notified  basic  characteristics, 
or  is  not  being  used  in  accordance  with  those 
basic  characteristics,  the  Board  shall  con- 
sult the  notifying  administration  and,  sub- 
ject to  Its  agreement,  shall  either  cancel  or 
suitably  modify  the  entry." 

ADD  639CL:  "{  26  If,  in  connection  vrlth 
an  enquiry  by  the  Board  under  No.  639CK, 
the  notifying  administration  has  failed  to 
supply  the  Board  within  ninety  days  with 
the  necessary  or  pertinent  Information,  the 
Board  shall  make  suitable  entries  in  the  Re- 
marks Col\imn  of  the  Master  Register  to  In- 
dicate the  situation. 

"Section  VII.    Studies  and  recommerulations" 

ADD  639CM:  "{  27  (1)  If  It  iB  requested  by 
any  administration,  and  If  the  clrcvimstances 
appear  to  warrant,  the  Board,  using  such 
means  at  Its  dlsi>oeal  as  are  appropriate  in 
the  circumstances,  shall  conduct  a  study  of 
cases  of  alleged  contravention  or  non-observ- 
ance of  these  Regulations,  or  of  harmful  In- 
terference." 

ADD  639CN:  "(2)  The  Board  shall  there- 
upon prepare  and  forward  to  the  adminis- 
tration concerned  a  repcM-t  containing  its 
finding  and  recommendations  for  the  aoiu- 
tlon  of  the  problem." 

ADD  639CO:  "S  28  In  a  case  where,  as  a 
result  of  a  study,  the  Board  submits  to  one  or 
more  administrations  suggestions  or  recc«n- 
mendatlons  for  the  solution  of  a  problem, 
and  where  no  answer  has  been  received  frtMn 
one  or  more  of  these  admlnistrat>ons  within 
a  period  of  ninety  days,  the  Board  shall  con- 
sider that  the  siiggestlons  or  redommenda- 
tions  concerned  are  unacceptable  I  to  tbe  ad- 
ministrations which  did  not  answer.  If  It 
was  the  requesting  administration  which 
failed  to  answCT  within  this  period,  the 
Board  shall  close  the  study. 

"Section  VIII.  Miscellaneous  provisions" 
ADD  639CP:  "S  29    The  technical  standards 
of  the  Board  shall  be  based  upon  the  rele- 
vant  provisions   of    these    Regulations    and 
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the  Appendices  thereto,  the  decisions  of  Ad- 
mmistratlve  Conference*  of  the  Union  aa 
appropriate,   and    the    Recommendations   of 

the  C  C  I  R  ■■ 

ADD  639CQ:  "§30  The  Board  shaU  pro- 
mulgate to  admlnlsuatlons  Ita  findings  and 
reasons  therefor,  together  with  all  changes 
made  to  the  Master  Register,  through  the 
weekly  circular  referred  to  In  No.  497." 

ADD  639CR:  "J  31  In  case  a  Member  or 
Associate  Member  of  the  Union  avails  Itself 
of" the  provUlons  of  ArUcle  27  of  the  Con- 
vention, the  Boerd  shall,  upon  request,  make 
Its  records  available  for  such  proceedings  as 
are  prescribed  In  the  Convention  for  the 
settlement  of  International  disputes." 

ANNZX  7— MTVISION  OF  ARTICLE  14  OF  THI  RADIO 
RICUUATIONS 

Article  14  of  the  Radio  Regulations  shall 
be  amended  as  follows:  For  Regulation  No. 
895  there  shall  be  substituted  the  following 
Regulation: 

MOD  695:  "§  3.  In  order  to  avoid  Interfer- 
ence :  . 

"locations  of  transmitting  stations  and. 
where  the  nature  of  the  service  permits, 
locations  of  receiving  stations  shall  be  se- 
lected with  particular  care; 

"radiation  In  and  reception  from  unneces- 
sary directions  shall  be  minimized,  where 
the  nature  of  the  service  permits,  by  taking 
the  maximum  practical  advantage  of  the 
properties  of  directional  antennae; 

"the  choice  and  use  of  transmitters  and 
receivers  shall  be  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Article  12; 

"space  stations  shall  be  fitted  with  appro- 
priate devices  to  quickly  terminate  their 
radio  emissions  whenever  required  to  do  so 
tinder  the  provisions  of  these  RegulaUons." 

ANNEX  8— REVISION  OT  ARTICLE   15  OF  THE  RADIO 
REGULATIONS 

Article  15  of  the  Radio  Regulations  shall  be 
amended  as  follows:  After  Regulation  No. 
711.  there  shall  be  Inserted  the  following 
new  Regulations : 

ADD  711A:  "J  8A.  When  the  service  ren- 
dered by  an  earth  station  suffers  Interference, 
the  administration  having  Jurisdiction  of  the 
receiving  station  experiencing  the  interfer- 
ence may  also  approach  directly  the  admln- 
Utratlon  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  inter- 
fering station." 

ADD  71  IB:  "i  SB.  When  cases  of  harmful 
Interference  occur  as  a  result  of  emissions 
from  space  stations,  the  admlnUtratlons  con- 
cerned shall,  upon  request  from  the  admin- 
istration having  JurlsdlcUon  over  the  staUon 
experiencing  the  Interference,  furnish  cur- 
rent ephemeral  data  necessary  to  allow  cal- 
culation of  the  poslUons  of  the  space  sta- 
tion." 
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ANNEX  9 REVISION  OF  ARTICLE  19  OF  THE 

RADIO   REGULATIONS 

ArUcle  19  of  the  Radio  RegulaUons  shall 
be  amended  as  follows:  For  Regulation  No. 
735.1  there  shall  be  substituted  the  follow- 
ing Regulation: 

MOD  735.1:  "1.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
technique.  It  U  recognized  nevertheless  that 
the  transmission  of  identifying  signals  for 
certain  radio  systems  (e.g.  radlo-determlna- 
Uon.  radio  relay  systems  and  space  systems) 
Is  not  always  possible." 

After  Regulation  No.  737.  there  shall  be 
inserted  the  following  new  Regulation: 

ADD  737A:  "I  2A  In  the  event  that  the 
transmission  of  Identification  signals  by  a 
space  station  Is  not  possible,  that  station 
shall  be  Identified  by  specifying  the  angle  of 
inclination  of  the  orbit,  the  period  of  the 
object  In  space  and  the  altitudes  of  apogee 
and  perigee  of  the  space  station  In  kilo- 
metres. In  the  case  of  a  space  station  on 
bcxurd  a  stationary  satellite,  the  mean  geo- 
graphical longitude  of  the  projection  of  the 
MtelUte's  position  on  the  surface  of  the 
Earth  shall  be  specified."    (See  appendix  lA.) 


After  Regulation  No.  773,  there  shall  be 
Inserted  the  following  new  Regulation: 
ADD;  "Stations  In  the  Space  Service." 
ADD  773A  "«  21  A.  When  call  signs  for  sta- 
tions in  the  space  service  are  employed.  It  Is 
recommended  that  they  consist  of  two  let- 
ters followed  by  two  or  three  digits  (other 
than  digits  0  and  1  In  cases  where  they  Im- 
mediately follow  a  letter)."  (See  also  No. 
737  A.) 

ANNEX     10 REVISION     OF     ARTICLE     20     OF    THE 

RADIO    REGULATIONS 

Article  20  of  the  Radio  Regulations  shall  be 
amended  as  follows  For  Regulation  No  808, 
there  shall  be  substituted  the  foUowlng  Reg- 
ulation: ^    ,_  ^,     , 

MOD  808:  "(VH)  Ust  VH.  Alphabetical 
Ust  of  Call  Signs  Assigned  from  the  Interna- 
tional Series  to  StaUons  Included  In  Lists  I  to 

VI  and  VIIIA  "  ^   ,.  ^    . 

After  Regulation  No.  811.  there  shall  be  In- 
serted the  following  new  Regulation: 

ADD  811  A:  "(VTIIA)  List  VIIIA.  List  of 
StaUons  In  the  Space  Service  and  In  the  Ra- 
dio Astronomy  Service. 

"ThU  list  shaU  contain  particulars  of  earth 
and  space  stations  and  of  radio  astronomy 
stations  In  this  list,  each  class  of  station 
shall  occupy  a  special  section  " 

For  Regulation  No.  815,  there  be  substi- 
tuted the  following  Regulation: 

MOD  815:  "J  2  (I)  The  Secretary -General 
shall  publish  the  amendments  to  be  made  In 
the  documents  listed  In  Nos.  790  to  814  Inclu- 
sive Once  a  month  administrations  shall 
Inform  him.  In  the  form  shown  for  the  lists 
themselves  In  AppendU  9.  of  the  additions, 
modifications  or  deletions  to  be  made  In  Lists 
IV,  V  and  VI  using  for  this  purpose  the  appro- 
priate symbols  shown  In  AppendU  10.  Fur- 
thermore, In  order  to  make  the  necessary  ad- 
ditions, modifications  and  deleUons  to  Lists 
I.  II.  in  and  VIIIA.  he  shall  use  the  data  pro- 
vided by  the  International  Frequency  RegU- 
tratlon  Board,  obtained  from  the  Informa- 
tion received  In  application  of  the  provUlons 
of  Articles  9.  9A  and  10  He  shall  make  the 
requisite  amendments  to  List  VH  by  using 
the  data  he  has  received  for  UsU  to  VI  and 

vinA.  •  ^  „  w 

After  Regulation  No.  829,  there  shall  be 
Inserted  the  following  new  Regulation: 

ADD  829A:  "J  lOA.  The  LUt  of  SUUons  In 
the  Space  Service  and  In  the  Radio  Astron- 
omy Service  (List  VIIIA)  shall  be  repub- 
lished at  intervals  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary-General  RecapltulaUve  supple- 
ments shall  be  published  every  six  months." 

For  Regulation  No.  831.  there  shall  be  sub- 
stituted the  following  RegulaUon: 

MOD  831:  "I  12.  (I)  The  forms  In  which 
the  Usts  I  to  VI  inclusive.  Lists  VIII  and 
vniA  and  the  Radlocommunlcatlon  Statis- 
tics are  to  be  prepared  are  given  in  Appendix 
9.  Information  concerning  the  use  of  these 
documents  shall  be  given  In  the  Prefaces 
thereto  Each  entry  shall  Include  the  ap- 
propriate symbol,  as  shown  In  Appendix  10. 
to  designate  the  category  of  station  con- 
cerned. Additional  symbols,  where  neces- 
sary, may  be  selected  by  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral, any  such  new  symbols  being  notified 
by  the  Secreury -General  to  administra- 
tions" 

ANNEX     11— REVISION     OF    APPENDIX     1     OF    THE 
RADIO    REGtTLATIONS 

Appendix  1  of  the  Radio  Regulations  shall 
be  amended  as  follows 

NOC:  "Section  A  Basic  CharacterlsUca  to 
be  Furnished  for  Notification  under  No.  488 
of  the  Regulations." 

MOD.  Column  5a:  Locality t les )  or  area(8) 
with  which  communication  Is  established. 

•This  Is  not  a  basic  characteristic  for  land. 
radlona%lgatlon  land,  radiolocation  land  or 
standard  frequency  stations,  or  for  ground- 
based  StaUons  In  the  meteorological  aids 
service." 


MOD,  Column  5b:  Length  of  circuit  (km) 
•This    Is    a    basic    characterUtlc    only    for 
land,     radlonavlgatlon     land,     radiolocation 
land  and  standard  frequency  stations  " 

MOD:  Supplementary  Information:  refer- 
ence frequency  or  frequencies.  If  any,  and 
any  co-ordination  required  by  No.  492A. 

NOC  Section  B  Basic  Characteristics  to 
be  Furnished  for  NoUflcatlon  under  No.  487 
of   the  Regulations. 

MOD.  Column  4b:  Country  In  which  the 
receiving  land  station  is  located. 

MOD.  Column  4c:  Longitude  and  latitude 
of  the  site  of  the  receiving  land  station. 

MOD,  Column  5a:  Name  of  the  receiving 
land  station. 

MOD,  Column  5b:  Maximum  distance  In 
km  between  mobile  stations  and  the  receiv- 
ing land  station 

MOD,  Column  6:  Class  of  mobile  stations 
and  nature  of  service 

MOD.  Column  7:  Class  of  emission  of  mo- 
bile stations  and  necessary  bandwidth. 

MOD.  Column  8:  Highest  power  used  by 
the  mobile  stations. 

MOD.  Column  10:  Maximum  hours  of  op- 
eration of  the  mobile  stations  (O.M.T.) 

ADD.  Supplementary  Information:  any  co- 
ordination required  by  No.  492A. 
SecUon  C      Title  not  modified. 
ADD.  Supplementary  InformaUon:  any  co- 
ordination required  by  No.  492A. 

Section   E.   II.     Title  not  modified. 
MOD.  Column  4b  (reception)  :  The  coun- 
try   In   which   the   receiving  land  station   Is 

MOD.  Column  4c  (reception)  :  The  geo- 
graphical co-ordinates  (In  degrees  and  min- 
utes) of  the  site  of  the  receiving  land  staUon 
MOD.  Column  6a.  para.  3:  For  land,  radio- 
navigation  land,  radiolocation  land  and 
standard  frequency  stations,  and  ground- 
based  stations  In  the  meteorological  aids 
service.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  Indicate  any 
Information  in  this  column 

MOD.  Column  6a.  para.  5:  For  reception 
In  the  circumstances  described  In  No.  487. 
the  name  of  the  locality  by  which  the  re- 
ceiving land  station  Is  known  or  In  which 
It  Is  situated  should  be  Indicated. 

MOD.  Column  8b.  para  2:  For  reception 
In  the  circumstances  described  In  No.  487, 
the  maximum  dUtance  between  the  mobile 
stations  and  the  receiving  land  station 
should  be  Indicated. 

MOD.  Column  6b.  para  3:  This  Informa- 
tion is  not  a  basic  characteristic  except  In  the 
case  of  paragraph  2  above,  and  In  the  case 
of  land,  radlonavlgatlon  land,  radiolocation 
land  and  standard  frequency  stations.  In 
these  latter  cases,  the  distances  shown  shall 
represent  the  service  ranges. 

MOD.  Column  6.  para.  2:  When  the  fre- 
quency assignment  Is  used  for  reception  In 
the  circumstances  described  in  No.  487.  the 
class  of  station  and  nature  of  service  appli- 
cable to  the  mobile  stations  should  be 
Indicated 

MOD.  Column  7.  para  2:  When  the  fre- 
quency assignment  Is  used  for  reception  in 
the  circumstances  described  In  No.  487.  the 
particulars  to  be  Indicated  are  those  appli- 
cable  to  the  mobile   stations. 

MOD.  Column  8,  para.  5:  When  the  fre- 
quency assignment  Is  used  for  reception  In 
the  circumstances  described  In  No.  487.  the 
power  of  the  mobile  stations  should  be  Indi- 
cated. U  not  all  of  the  stations  use  the  some 
power,  the  highest  power  should  be  Indi- 
cated. 

MOD.  Column  10.  para.  1:  When  the  fre- 
quency assignment  is  used  for  recepUon  In 
the  circumstances  described  In  No.  487  the 
maximum  hours  of  operation  are  those  re- 
lating to  the  mobile  stations. 

Supplementary  Information.  TlUe  not 
modified. 

MOD  para  5:  Only  the  information  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  3  above  U  a  basic  charac- 


teristic; it  Is  recommended,  however,  that  the 
Information  under  paragraphs  1  and  2  above 
be  supplied.  However,  in  the  case  of  sta- 
tions In  the  fixed  or  mobile  service  referred 
to  In  No.  402A,  the  name  of  any  administra- 
tion with  which  co-ordination  of  the  use 
of  the  frequency  has  been  sought  and  the 
name  of  any  administration  which  such  co- 
ordination has  been  effected  are  basic  char- 
acteristics. 

ANNEX     la ADDITION    OF    A    NEW    APPENDIX    TO 

THE  RADIO   REGULATIONS 

The  following  new  Appendix  lA  shall  be 
added  to  the  Radio  Regulations  following 
Appendix  1: 

APPENDIX  I A NOTICES  RELATING  TO  STATIONS  IN 

THE  SPACE  AND  RADIO  ASTRONOMY  SERVICES 

(See  Article  9  A.) 

Section  A.  Generalinatructiona 

1.  A  separate  notice  In  a  form  convenient 
to  the  noUfylng  administration  shall  be 
sent  to  the  International  Frequency  Regis- 
tration Board  for  notifying: 

each  new  frequency  assignment, 
any    change    In    the    characteristics    of    a 
frequency  assignment  recorded  in  the  Master 
International    Frequency    Register    (herein- 
after called  the  Master  Register) , 

any  total  deletion  of  a  frequency  assign- 
ment  recorded    In    the   Master   Register. 

2.  When  submitting  notices  under  No. 
639AA  for  earth  and  space  transmitting  as- 
signments and  under  No.  639AB  for  space 
and  earth  receiving  assignmenta.  separate 
notices  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Board. 
In  the  case  of  a  passive  satellite  system,  only 
earth  transmitting  and  receiving  assignmenta 
shall  be  notified. 

3.  In  the  case  of  a  satellite  system  em- 
ploying multiple  space  stations  with  the 
same  general  characteristics; 

for  stationary  satellites,  a  separate  notice 
shall  be  submitted  for  each  space  station; 
and 

for  non-stationary  satellites,  one  notice 
covering  all  the  spwce  stations  may  be  sub- 
mitted. 

4.  The  following  Information  should  be 
shown  on  the  notice : 

(a)  the  serial  number  of  the  notice  and 
the  date  on  which  the  notice  is  sent  to  the 
Board; 

(b)  the  name  of  the  notifsrlng  administra- 
tion; 

(c)  sufficient  data  to  identify  the  particu- 
lar satellite  system  in  which  the  earth  or 
space  station  will  operate; 

(d)  whether  the  notice  reflecte  (1)  the 
first  use  of  a  frequency  by  a  station,  (2)  the 
first  use  of  an  additional  frequency  by  a 
station,  (3)  a  change  in  the  characteristics 
of  a  frequency  assignment  recorded  in  the 
Master  Register  (Indicate  whether  the 
change  is  a  replacement,  addition  or  deletion 
of  existing  characteristics),  or  (4)  a  deletion 
of  an  assignment  in  all  of  ita  notified  char- 
acteristics; 

(e)  any  other  information  which  the  ad- 
ministration considers  to  be  relevant,  e.g., 
any  special  channelling  arrangementa  <x 
methods  of  modulation,  the  degree  of  ter- 
rain shielding  throughout  all  azlmutbal  an- 
gles for  the  earth  stations,  an  Indication 
that  the  assignment  concerned  would  be  op- 
erating in  accordance  with  No.  116,  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  use  of  the  notified  fre- 
quency if  such  use  Is  restricted,  or,  in  the 
case  of  notices  pertaining  to  space  stations. 
If  the  transmissions  of  the  station  are  to  be 
permanently  switehed  off  after  a  certain 
period. 

Section  B.  Basic  characteristics  to  be  fur- 
nished in  notices  relating  to  frequencies 
used  by  earth  stations  for  transmitting 

Item  1.  Assigned  frequency:  Indicate  the 
assigned  frequency  as  defined  in  Article  1, 


in  kc/8  up  to  30  000  kc/8  Inclusive,  and  In 
Mc  /B  above  30  OCX)  kc  /s. 

Item  2.  Date  of  putting  Into  use: 

(a)  In  the  case  of  a  new  assignment,  indi- 
cate the  date  (actual  or  foreseen,  as  appro- 
priate) of  putting  the  frequency  assign- 
ment into  use. 

(b)  Whenever  the  assignment  is  changed 
In  any  of  ita  basic  characteristics,  as  shown 
in  this  Section  (except  in  the  case  of  a 
change  in  Items  3  or  4a) ,  the  date  to  be  given 
shall  be  that  of  the  latest  change  (actual  or 
foreseen,  as  appropriate). 

Item  3.  Call  sign  (Identification) :  Indi- 
cate the  call  sign  or  other  identification 
used  In  accordance  with  Article  19. 

Item  4.  Identity  and  location  of  the  earth 
station: 

(a)  Indicate  the  name  by  which  the  sta- 
tion is  known  or  the  name  of  the  locality 
in  which  it  is  situated. 

(b)  Indicate  the  country  in  which  the  sta- 
tion is  located.  Symbols  from  the  Preface 
to  the  International  Frequency  List  should 
be  used. 

(c)  Indicate  the  geographical  coordinates 
(in  degrees  and  minutes)  of  the  transmitter 
4ite. 

Item  5.  Station (s)  vrith  which  communi- 
cation Is  to  be  established: 

Identify  the  associated  receiving  spcu:e 
station (8)  by  reference  to  the  notification 
thereof  or  in  any  other  appropriate  manner, 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  passive  satellite,  the  iden- 
tity of  the  satellite  and  the  location  of  the 
receiving  earth  station(8). 

Item  6.  Class  of  station  and  nature  of 
service:  Indicate  the  class  of  station  and 
nature  of  service  i>erformed,  using  the  sjmi- 
bols  shown  in  Appendix  10. 

Item  7.  Class  of  emission,  necessary  band- 
width and  description  of  transmission : 

(a)  Indicate  the  class  of  emission,  neces- 
sary bandwidth  and  description  of  transmis- 
sion, in  accordance  with  Article  2  and  Ap- 
pendix 6. 

(b)  In  any  case  where  there  are  one  or 
more  reference  frequencies  in  a  particular 
emission,  indicate  such  frequencies. 

Item  8.  Power  (kW)  :  The  power  supplied 
to  the  antenna  shall  be  notified  as  follows, 
according  to  the  class  of  emission : 

Mean  power  (Pm)  for  amplitude  modu- 
lated emissions  using  unkeyed  full  carrier, 
and  for  all  frequency  modulated  emissions 
(see  No.  96); 

Peak  envelope  power  (Pp)  for  all  classes 
of  emission  other  than  those  referred  to 
above.     (See  No.  95.) 

Item  9,  Transmitting  antenna  charac- 
teristics : 

(a)  Indicate  in  degrees  from  the  horizontal 
plane  the  planned  minimum  operating  angle 
of  elevation  of  the  antenna. 

(b)  Indicate  in  degrees,  clockwise  frt»n 
True  North,  the  planned  range  of  azlmuthal 
angles. 

(c)  Indicate  the  beamwidth,  in  degrees, 
between  the  half  power  pointe  (describe  in 
detail  if  not  symmetrical) . 

(d)  Indicate  the  isotropic  gain  (db)  of  the 
antenna  in  the  direction  of  maximum  radia- 
tion (see  No.  100). 

(e)  Indicate  the  maximum  Isotropic  gain 
(db)  of  the  antenna  in  the  horizontal  plane 
with  the  antenna  at  any  angle  of  elevation 
above  the  minimum  angle  of  elevation  (see 
No.  100). 

(f)  Indicate  the  height  (metres)  of  the 
antenna  above  mean  sea  level. 

Item  10.  Maximum  hours  of  operation: 
Indicate  in  G.M.T.  the  maximum  hours  of 
operation  on  the  frequency  shown  In  Item  1. 

Item  11.  Co-ordination:  Indicate  the  name 
of  any  administration  with  which  co-ordina- 
tion has  been  effected  for  the  use  of  this 
frequency,  and,  if  appropriate,  the  name  of 


any   administration  with  which  co-ordina- 
tion has  been  sought  but  not  effected. 

Item  12.  Operating  Administration  or 
Company:  Indicate  the  identity  of  the  op- 
erating administration  or  company  and  the 
pxostal  and  telegraphic  addresses  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  which  commimlcation 
should  be  sent  on  urgent  matters  regarding 
interference,  quality  of  emissions  and 
questions  referring  to  the  technical  opera- 
tion  of   stations    (see    Article    16). 

Section  C.  Basic  ctiaracteristica   to   be  fur- 
nished in  notices  relating  to  frequencies 
to  be  received  by  earth  stations 
Item  1.  Assigned  frequency:  Indicate  the 
assigned  frequency  of  the  emission  to  be  re- 
ceived, as  defined  In  Article  1,  In  kc/s  up  to 
30  000   kc/s    Inclusive,    and    in    Mc/s   above 
30  000  kc/s. 
Item  2.  Date  of  putting  Into  use: 

(a)  In  the  case  of  a  new  assignment  in- 
dicate the  date  (actual  or  foreseen,  as  ap- 
propriate) when  reception  of  the  assigned 
frequency  begins. 

(b)  Whenever  the  assignment  is  changed 
in  any  of  ita  basic  characteristics,  &b  shown 
in  this  Section  (except  in  the  case  of  a 
change  in  Item  3a) ,  the  date  to  be  given 
shall  be  that  of  the  latest  change  (actual  or 
foreseen,  as  appropriate) . 

Item  3.  Identity  and  location  of  the  re- 
ceiving earth  station : 

(a)  Indicate  the  nam.e  by  which  the  re- 
ceiving earth  station  Is  known  or  the  name 
of  the  locality  in  which  it  is  situated. 

(b)  Indicate  the  country  in  which  the  re- 
ceiving earth  station  is  located.  Symbols 
from  the  Preface  to  the  International  Fre- 
quency List  should  be  used. 

(c)  Indicate  the  geographical  coordinates 
(in  degree  and  minutes)  of  the  receiver  site. 

Item  4.  Associated  transmitting  station  (s) : 
Identify  the  associated  transmitting  space 
station (s)  by  reference  to  the  notification 
thereof  m*  in  any  other  appropriate  manner, 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  passive  satellite,  the 
identity  of  the  satellite (s)  and  the  associated 
transmitting  earth  station (s) . 

Item  5.  Class  of  station  and  nature  of  serv- 
ice: Indicate  the  class  of  station  and  nature 
of  service  performed  using  the  symbols  shown 
in  Apoendix  10. 

Item  6.  Class  of  emission,  necessary  band- 
width and  description  of  the  transmission  to 
be  received: 

(a)  Indicate  the  class  of  emission,  neces- 
sary bandwidth  and  description  of  the  trans- 
mission to  be  received,  in  accordance  with 
Article  2  and  Appendix  5.  Indicate  also  the 
overall  receiver  bandvridth  at  which  the  re- 
ceiver response  is  6  db  below  maximum. 

(b)  In  any  case  where  there  are  one  or 
more  reference  frequencies  in  a  particular  re- 
ceived emission,  Indicate  such  frequencies. 

Item  7.  Earth  station  receiving  antenna 
characteristics : 

(a)  Indicate  In  degrees  from  the  horizon- 
tal plane  the  planned  mlnim\im  operating 
angle  of  elevation  of  the  antenna. 

(b)  Indicate  in  degrees,  clockwise  from 
True  North,  the  planned  range  of  azlmuthal 
angles. 

(c)  Indicate  the  beamwidth,  in  degrees, 
between  the  half  power  polnta  (describe  in 
detail  if  not  symmetrical ) . 

(d)  Indicate  the  isotropic  gain  (db)  of 
the  antenna  in  the  direction  of  the  main 
lobe  (see  No.  100). 

(e)  Indicate  the  maximvim  isotropic  gain 
(db)  of  the  antenna  in  the  horizontal  plane 
virlth  the  antenna  at  any  angle  of  elevation 
above  the  minlmimi  angle  of  elevation  (see 
No.  100). 

(f)  Indicate  the  height  (metres)  of  the 
antenna  above  mean  sea  level. 

Item  8.  Maximum  hours  of  reception:  In- 
dicate in  G.M.T.  the  maximum  hours  of  re? 
ception  of  the  frequency  shown  in  Item  1. 
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Item  9.  Oo-ordlnatlon :  Indicate  the  name 
of  any  admlnUtratlon  with  which  co-ordina- 
tion has  been  effected  for  the  use  of  the  fre- 
quency, and.  If  appropriate,  the  name  of  any 
administration  with  which  co-ordination  has 
been  sought  but  not  effected. 

Item  10.  Noise  temperature:  Indicate  the 
over-all  receiving  system  operating  noise 
temperature  CK)  under  "quiet  sky"  condi- 
tions at  the  planned  minimum  operating 
angle  of  elevation  of  the  antenna. 

Item  11.  Operating  Administration  or 
Company :  Indicate  the  Identity  of  the  oper- 
ating administration  or  company  and  the 
postal  and  telegraphic  addresses  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  which  communication  should 
be  sent  on  urgent  matters  regarding  In- 
terference and  questions  referring  to  the 
technical  operation  of  stations  (see  Article 
15). 

Section   D    Basic  characteristics   to   be  fur- 
nished in  notices  relating  to  frequencies 
used  by  space  stations  for  transmitting 
Item  1.  Assigned  frequency:   Indicate  the 
assigned   frequency  as  defined  in  Article    1. 
Incite  8  up  to  30  000  kc  s  Inclusive,  and  In 
Mc  s  above  30  000  kc  s. 

Item  2.  Date  of  putting  into  use: 

(a)  In  the  case  of  a  new  assignment.  In- 
dicate the  date  (actual  or  foreseen,  as  ap- 
propriate) of  putting  the  frequency  asslgrn- 
ment  Into  use. 

(b)  Whenever  the  assignment  U  changed 
In  any  of  Its  basic  characteristics,  as  shown 
in  this  Section  (except  In  the  case  of  a 
change  in  Item  3  or  4).  the  date  to  be  given 
shall  be  that  of  the  latest  change  (actual 
or  foreseen,  as  appropriate) 

Item  3.  Call  sign  (Identification):  Indi- 
cate the  call  sign  or  other  Identification  used 
in  accordance  with  Article  19. 

Item  4.  Identity  of  the  space  station (s)  : 
Indicate  the  Identity  of  the  space  station (s) 

Item  5.  Area  of  coverage:  Indicate  the  area 
of  intended  coverage  or  the  name  of  the 
locality  and  country  In  which  the  associated 
receiving  station (s)   Is  located. 

Item  6.  Orbital  information:  Indicate, 
where  applicable,  the  angle  of  Inclination  of 
the  orbit,  the  period  of  the  object  In  space 
and  the  altitudes  of  apogee  and  perigee  of 
the  space  statlon(s)  In  kilometres.  In  the 
case  of  a  space  station  aboard  a  stationary 
satellite.  Indicate  the  mean  geographical 
longitude  of  the  projection  of  the  satellite's 
position  on  the  surface  of  the  Earth 

Item  7.  Class  of  station  and  nature  of 
service:  Indicate  the  class  of  station  and  na- 
ttire  of  service  performed,  using  the  symbols 
In  Appendix  10. 

Item  8.  Class  of  emission,  necessary  band- 
width and  description  of  transmission: 

(a)  Indicate  the  class  of  emission,  neces- 
sary bandwidth  and  description  of  transmis- 
sion. In  accordance  with  Article  3  and  Ap- 
pendix 6. 

(b)  In  any  case  where  there  are  one  or 
more  reference  frequencies  In  a  particular 
emission.  Indicate  such  frequencies. 

Item  9.  Power  (Watts)  :  The  power  sup- 
plied to  the  antenna  shall  be  notified  as 
follows,  according  to  the  class  of  emission: 

Mean  power  (Pm)  for  amplitude  modu- 
lated emissions  using  unkeyed  full  carrier, 
and  for  all  frequency  modulated  emissions 
(see  No.  96). 

Peak  envelope  power  (Pp)  for  all  classes  of 
emission  other  than  those  referred  to  above 
(see  No.  95). 

Item  10.  Transmitting  antenna  character- 
istics: 

(a)  Indicate  the  beamwldth.  In  degrees, 
between  the  half  power  points  (describe  In 
detail  If  not  symmetrical ) 

(b)  Indicate  the  Isotropic  gain  (db)  of 
the  antenna  In  the  direction  of  maxlmtmi 
radiation  (see  No.  100). 

(c)  For  a  stationary  satellite  employing 
directional  antennas,  indicate  the  point  on 


the  Earth's  surface  towards  which  the  an- 
tenna Is  directed  and  the  accuracy  of  main- 
taining this  direction. 

Item  11.  Btoxlmxmi  hours  of  operation: 
Indicate  In  QMT.  the  maximum  hours  of 
operation  on  the  frequency  shown  In  Item  1 
Item  12.  Number  of  space  stations:  In  the 
case  of  non -stationary  satellites.  Indicate  the 
number  of  space  stations  covered  by  the 
notice. 

Item  13.  Operating  Administration  or 
Company:  Indicate  the  Identity  of  the  op- 
erating administration  or  company  and  the 
postal  and  telegraphic  addresses  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  which  communication  should 
be  sent  on  urgent  matters  regarding  Inter- 
ference, quality  of  emissions  and  questions 
referring  to  the  technical  operation  of  sta- 
tions (see  Article  15). 

Section   E.   Basic  characteriaties  to   be  fur- 
nished in  notices  relating  to  frequencies  to 
be  received  by  space  stations 
Item  1.  Assigned  frequency:   Indicate  the 
assigned  frequency  of  the  emission  to  be  re- 
ceived,  as  defined   in  Article   1.  in  kc/s   up 
to  30  000  kc/s  Incltislve.  and  In  Mc/s  above 
30  000  kc/s. 

Item  2.  Date  of  putting  Into  use: 

(a)  In  the  case  of  a  new  assignment  In- 
dicate the  date  (actual  or  foreseen,  as  ap- 
propriate) when  reception  of  the  assigned 
frequency  begins. 

(b)  Whenever  the  assignment  Is  changed 
In  any  of  Its  l)aslc  characteristics,  as  shown 
In  this  Section  (except  In  the  case  of  a 
change  In  Item  3) .  the  date  to  be  given  shall 
be  that  of  the  latest  change  (actual  or  fore- 
seen, as  appropriate). 

Item  3.  Identity  of  the  receiving  space 
statlons(8)  :  Indicate  the  Identity  of  the  re- 
ceiving space  statlon(s). 

Item  4.  Orbital  Information:  Indicate, 
where  applicable,  the  angle  of  Inclination  of 
the  orbit,  the  period  of  the  object  In  space 
and  the  altitudes  of  apogee  and  perigee  of 
the  space  sUtlon(s)  In  kilometres.  In  the 
case  of  a  space  station  on  board  a  stationary 
satellite  indicate  the  mean  geographical  lon- 
gitude of  the  projection  of  the  satellite's 
position  on  the  surface  of  the  Earth 

Item  5.  Associated  transmitting  earth  sta- 
tlon(s)  :  Identify  the  associated  transmitting 
earth  statlon(s)  by  reference  to  the  notifica- 
tion thereof  or  In  any  other  appropriate 
manner. 

Item  6.  Class  of  station  and  nature  of 
service :  Indicate  the  class  of  station  and  na- 
ture of  service  performed,  using  the  sym- 
bols shown  In  Appendix  10. 

Item  7.  Class  of  emission,  necessary  band- 
width and  description  of  the  tran8mls6lon(s) 
to  be  received : 

(a)  Indicate  the  class  of  emission,  neces- 
sary bandwidth  and  description  of  the  trans- 
mlsslon(s)  to  be  received.  In  accordance  with 
Article  2  and  Appendix  5.  Indicate  also  the 
over-all  receiver  bandwidth  at  which  the  re- 
ceiver reaponse  Is  6  db  below  maximum.  In 
the  case  of  a  communication-satellite  space 
station,  designed  to  receive  as  a  composite 
signal  two  or  more  emissions  In  contiguous 
channels  and  transmitted  from  one  or  more 
earth  stations,  the  descriptions  should  state 
the  number  of  such  emissions,  the  spacing 
between  their  assigned  frequencies  and  the 
total  bandwidth  collectively  encompassed  by 
them. 

(b)  In  any  case  where  there  are  one  or 
more  reference  frequencies  In  a  particular 
received  emission.  Indicate  such  frequencies. 

Item  8.  Space  station  receiving  antenna 
characteristics; 

(a)  Indicate  the  beamwldth  In  de^ees. 
between  the  half  power  points  (describe  in 
detail  If  not  symmetrical). 

(b)  Indicate  the  Isotropic  gain  (db)  of 
the  antenna  In  the  direction  of  the  main  lobe 
(see  No.  100). 


(c)  ror  a  stationary  satellite  employing 
directional  antennas.  Indicate  the  point  on 
the  EUirth's  surface  towards  which  the  an- 
tenna Is  directed  and  the  accuracy  of  main- 
taining this  direction. 

Item  9.  Maximum  hours  of  reception: 
Indicate  In  GMT.  the  maximum  hours  of 
reception  of  the  frequency  shown  In  Item  1. 

Item  10.  Number  of  space  stations:  In  the 
case  of  non -stationary  satellites.  Indicate  the 
number  of  space  stations  covered  by  the 
notice. 

Item  11.  Noise  temperature:  Indicate  the 
over-all  receiving  system  operating  noise 
temperature  (°K). 

Item  12.  Operating  Administration  or  Com- 
pcmy:  Indicate  the  Identity  of  the  operating 
administration  or  company  and  the  postal 
and  telegraphic  addresses  of  the  administra- 
tion to  which  communication  should  be  sent 
on  urgent  matters  regarding  interference  and 
questions  referring  to  the  technical  opera- 
tion of  stations  (see  Article  16). 
Section  F.  Basic  characteristics  to  be  fur- 
nished  in   notices  relating  to  frequencies 

by  radio  astronomy  stations 

Item  1.  Observed  frequency:  Indicate  the 
centre  of  the  frequency  band  observer.  In 
kC'S  up  to  30  000  kc/s  Inclusive,  and  in 
Mc  s  above  30  000  kc's. 

Item  2.  Date  of  putting  Into  use; 

(a)  Indicate  the  date  (actual  or  foreseen, 
as  appropriate)  when  reception  of  the  fre- 
quency band  begins. 

(b)  Whenever  there  U  a  change  In  any  of 
the  basic  characteristics,  as  shown  in  this 
Section  (except  In  the  case  of  a  change  In 
Item  3b).  the  date  to  be  given  shall  be  that 
of  the  latest  change  (actual  or  foreseen,  as 
appropriate ) . 

Item  3.  Name  and  location  of  the  station: 

(a)  Indicate  the  letters  "RA". 

(b)  Indicate  the  name  by  which  the  sta- 
tion Is  known  or  the  name  of  the  locality 
In  which  It  Is  situated  or  both. 

(c)  Indicate  the  country  In  which  the  sta- 
tion Is  located.  Symbols  from  the  Preface  to 
the  International  Frequency  LUt  should  be 
used. 

(d)  Indicate  the  geographical  co-ordi- 
nates (In  degrees  and  minutes)  of  the  sta- 
tion site. 

Item  4.  Bandwidth:  Indicate  the  width 
of  the  frequency  bcmd  observed  by  the 
station. 

Item  6.  Antenna  characteristics:  Indi- 
cate the  antenna  type  and  dimensions,  ef- 
fective area  and  angular  coverage  In  azimuth 
and  elevation. 

Item  6.  Maximum  hours  of  reception: 
Indicate  In  O.M.T.  the  maximum  hours  of 
reception  of  the  frequency  band  shown  in 
Item  1. 

Item  7.  Noise  temperature:  Indicate  the 
over-all  receiving  system  noise  temperature 
CK). 

Item  8.  Class  of  observations:  Indicate  the 
class  of  observations  to  be  taken  on  the  fre- 
quency band  shown  In  Item  1.  Class  A  ob- 
servations are  those  In  which  the  sensitivity 
of  the  equipment  U  not  a  primary  factor 
Class  B  observations  are  those  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  can  be  made  only  with 
advanced  low- noise  receivers  using  the  best 
techniques. 

Item  9  Operating  Administration  or  Com- 
pany: Indicate  the  identity  of  the  operating 
admlnUtratlon  or  company  and  the  posUl 
and  telegraphic  addresses  of  the  administra- 
tion to  which  communication  should  be  sent 
on  urgent  matters  regarding  Interference  and 
quesUons  referring  to  the  technical  opera- 
tion of  sUUons  (see  Article  16). 


ANNEX 


13 — EKVISION     or     APPENDIX     •     TO    THE 
SADIO     SBCtTLATIONS 

Appendix  9  to  the  Radio  Regulations  shall 
be  modified  as  follows:  After  List  VIII.  there 
shall  be  Inserted  the  following  new  List: 
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For  the  cases  where  these  data  must  be  supplied,  see  Nos.  630AA,  630AB,  and  630AC. 
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ANNXX  14 BCVISION  OT  AFPZNDtZ  10 

In  Appendix  10  of  the  Radio  Regulations 
there  shall  be  Inserted  in  alphabetical  order 
the  following  additional  symbols: 

EC:  Communication-satellite  space  sta- 
tion. 

ED:  Space  telecommand  space  station. 
EH:  Space  research  space  station. 
Space  tracking  space  station. 
Meterologlcal-satellite  space  station. 
Radlonavlgatlon-satelllte    space    sta- 


EK 
EM 

EN 

tion. 

ER 

RA 


TC: 

tlon. 
TD: 
TH: 
TK: 
TM: 

tlon. 
TN: 

tlon. 
TR: 


Commtinlcatlon-satelllte    earth    sta- 

Space  telecommand  earth  station. 
Space  research  earth  station. 
Space  tracking  earth  station. 
Meteorological -satellite     earth     sta- 

Radlonavlgatlon-satellite    earth    sta- 

Space  telemetering  earth  station. 


Space  telemetering  space  station. 
Radio  astronomy  station. 


ADDrnoNAL  Protocol 
At  the  time  of  signing  the  Acts  of  the 
Extraordinary  Administrative  Radio  Confer- 


ence, Geneva,  1963,  the  undersigned  dele- 
gates take  note  of  the  fact  that  the  following 
reservations  have  been  submitted  by  certain 
signatories : 

ABGENTINE     REPUBLIC 

The  Argentine  Delegation  states  that  its 
country  does  not  recognize  any  frequency 
assignments  that  may  be  made  directly  or 
indirectly  on  behalf  of  any  other  Power  w 
Powers  for  any  type  of  service,  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  spectrum,  for  the  Malvlans 
Islands,  the  South  Georgian  Islands  or  the 
South  Sandwich  Islands,  over  which  terri- 
tories the  Argentine  Republic  ezerciaes  sov- 
ereign  rights.     The   non-mention   of   other 
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terrttorle«  mu«t  not  be  taken  to  Imply  re- 
nunciation of  the  Argentine  Republic's  sov- 
ereignty over  them  In  any  event,  the 
Argentine  Republic  reserves  the  right  to  use 
as  Its  own  any  radio  frequencies  that  may  be 
assigned  under  the  above-mentioned  condi- 
tions 

CUBA 

In  signing  the  Pinal  Acts  of  the  Extraor- 
dinary AdmlnUtratlve  Conference  on  Space 
Radlocommunlcatlon,  Geneva.  1963.  on  be- 
half of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  the  Delegation 
of  Cuba  makes  the  following  statement. 

Considering 

(a)  That  a  world-wide  plan  for  the  space 
radlocommunicatlons  service  has  not  been 
established; 

(b)  That  principles  guaranteeing  equi- 
table participation  by  all  countries  In  the 
spHce  radlocommunlcatlon  service  have  not 
been  adopted: 

(c)  That  some  of  the  clauses  contained 
In  the  procedure  for  frequency  notlflcatlon 
and  co-ordination  do  not  satisfy  the  Inter- 
eats  of  Cuba: 

(d)  That  changes  have  been  made  In  the 
Table  of  Frequency  Allocations  which  might 
Impair  the  normal  operation  of  Cuban  radlo- 
conununlcatlons; 

Cuba  herewith  formally  reserves  Its  com- 
plete freedom  of  action  and  the  right  to 
reject  those  provisions  of  the  Extraordinary 
Administrative  Conference  on  Space  Radio- 
communication.  Geneva,  1963.  which  would 
be  prejudicial  to  the  Interests  of  Cuba. 
UNrrcD  STATES  or  amexica  and  TXXKrroRixs  or 

THE    DNrrED    STATES    OF    AlCISICA 

The  Delegations  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  signing  the  Final  Acts 
of  the  Extraordinary  Administrative  Radio 
Conference.  Geneva.  1963,  declare  that: 

1.  There  has  heretofore  always  existed  be- 
tween all  countries  of  Region  2  very  close 
co-operation  and  agreement  In  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Table  of  Frequency  Allocations 
contained  In  the  Radio  Regulations  of  the 
Union: 

a.  This  co-operation  has  In  large  measure 
been  necessary  since  most  countries  In  Re- 
gion a  are  either  In  close  geographical  prox- 
imity to  one  another  or  are  separated  by 
relatively  short  distances  over  water,  such 
over-water  separation  affording  substantially 
less  protection  from  harmful  Interference 
than   does   the   same   separation   over   land; 

3.  By  virtue  of  the  co-operation  referred 
to  In  1.  above.  It  has  not  In  the  past  been 
necessary  for  any  country  of  Region  3  to 
request  the  insertion  of  any  footnotes  In  the 
Table  of  Frequency  Allocations  which  con- 
stitute an  exception.  Insofar  as  a  particular 
country  la  concerned,  to  the  International 
allocation  of  a  particular  frequency  band  or 
bands; 

4.  The  Delegation  of  Cuba  to  the  present 
Conference  has  decided  to  disassociate  Its 
country  from  the  decisions  of  all  other  dele- 
gations from  Region  3  with  resp>ect  to  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Table  of  Frequency 
Allocations  as  modified  by  this  Conference: 

tXNrrEB  KINGDOM  or  GREAT  BRTTAIN  AND 
NORTHERN    OIZLAND 

The  delegation  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  declares 
that  It  does  not  accept  the  statement  of  the 
Argentine  delegation  contained  In  Its  decla- 
ration Insofar  as  this  statement  disputes  the 
sovereignty  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  In 
the  United  IDngdom  over  the  FalkJand  Is- 
lands and  the  Falkland  Islands  dependencies 
and  it  wishes  formally  to  reserve  the  rights 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  this  ques- 
tion. The  Falkland  Islands  and  the  Falk- 
land Islands  dependencies  are  and  remain 
an  integral  part  of  the  territories  together 
making  up  the  member  hitherto  known  as 
Colonies.  Protectorates,  Oversea  Territories, 
and  Territories  under  Mandate  or  Trustee- 


ship of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  on  beh.-xlf  of  which  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
ern Ireland  acceded  to  the  International 
Telecommunication  Convention  (Buenos 
Aires.  1952)  on  November  16.  1953,  and  which 
Is  described  in  the  International  Telecom- 
munication Convention  (Geneva.  1959 (  as 
oversea  territories  foe  the  international  re- 
lations of  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  are  responsible 

The  statement  of  the  Argentine  delegate 
that  •  tionmentlon  of  other  territories  must 
not  be  taken  to  imply  renunciation  of  the 
Argentine  Republic's  sovereignty  over  them" 
is  noted.  Insofar  as  thU  may  be  Intended 
to  refer  to  the  British  Antarctic  territory. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land have  no  doubt  as  to  their  sovereignty 
over  the  British  Antarctic  territory,  and  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Argentine 
Government  article  FV  of  the  AntarcUc 
Treaty  to  which  both  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment and  the  United  Kingdom  Government 
are  parties 

(The  signatures  which  follow  the  addi- 
tional protocol  are  the  same  as  those  repro- 
duced on  pages  03-24  of  this  volume  ) 

In  effect.  Malaysia  is  Malaya  as  It  was  be- 
fore September  16.  1963,  but  with  the  addi- 
tion of  new  territories.  This  principle  was 
publicly  stated  In  a  broadcast  by  the  Malay- 
sian Permanent  Secretary  of  External  Affairs 
on  September  16  There  Is  thus  complete 
legal  continuity  as  a  single  entity  between 
Malaya  and  Malaysia 

It  is  clear  therefore  that  Malaya  and  Ma- 
laysia are  one  and  the  same  state  It  may 
be  recalled  that  recently  Malaysia  was  elected 
to  the  U.N.  Security  Council— to  alternate 
with  Czechoslovakia — without  the  Identity 
of  Malaysia  being  called  Into  question. 

MEXICO 

While  signing  the  Final  Acts  of  the  Ex- 
traordinary Administrative  Radio  Confer- 
ence, Geneva.  1963.  the  Delegation  of  Mexico 
announces  that  its  Administration  intends  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  resulting  from 
the  revised  Radio  Regulations.  Nevertheless, 
the  Delegation  states  that  the  Government 
of  Mexico  reserves  the  right  to  take  any 
steps  it  may  deem  necessary  to  safeguard  Its 
Interest  in  cases  where  any  Member  or  As- 
sociate Member  of  the  Union  falls  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  the  said  Regula- 
tions or  where  a  reservation  made  by  an- 
other country  has  a  harmful  effect  on  the 
telecommunication  services  of  Mexico. 

PAKISTAN 


While  the  Delegation  of  Pakistan  Is  fully 
conscious   of    the   desirability   of   early    Im- 
plementation of  the  decisions  of  the  Extraor- 
dinary    Administrative     Radio     Conference. 
Geneva.  1963.  with  a  view  to  expediting  the 
development  and  establishment  of  Space  Ra- 
dlocommunicatlons on  a  worldwide  basis,  it 
cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Space  Ra- 
dlocommunlcatlon techniques  are  still  In  a 
state  of   development  and  experimentation. 
The  provisions  regarding  sharing  criteria  and 
the  Interference  potentialities  between  Space 
Radlocommunicatlons    and    Terrestrial    sys- 
tems are  not  based  on  practical  experience 
between    operational    Space    and    Terrestrial 
systems  and  these  problems  are   still  under 
the  study  of  the  C  C.IJl..  whose  present  Rec- 
ommendations are  provisional      No  sharing 
criteria  has  been  laid  down  for  the  sharing 
of  the  bands  below  1  Gc,  s.     Pakistan  being 
a  new  and  developing  country  In  two  parts, 
whose  Internal  communications  are  also  de- 
pendent on   Radio,   the   ability   of   Pakistan 
to   follow   In   these   circumstances,   the   new 
and  amended  provisions  of  the  Radio  Regu- 
lations agreed   by   this   Conference  will  de- 
pend  upon  the  freedom  from  any  Interfer- 
ence,   which    can    be    caused    by    the   space 
services. 


The  Delegation  of  Pakistan  therefore,  re- 
serves for  lu  country  the  right  to  Uke.  in 
the  last  resort,  necessary  measures  for  the 
fulfillment  of  lU  telecommunication  need. 
In  so  doing.  Pakistan  will  however,  en- 
deavour to  avoid  harmful  Interference  to  the 
Radio  services  of  other  admlnUtrations. 

THE     DEMOCRATIC      AND     POPtJl-AR     REPTTBLIC     OF 
ALGERIA.  KUWArr.  THE  UNITED  ARAB  REPUBLIC 

Considering 

That  the  effective  implementation  of  the 
United  Nations  Resolution  on  the  Interna- 
tional Co-operaUon  on  the  peaceful  uses 
of  outer  space  (Resolution  No.  1721  (XVI)) 
must  eventually  be  baaed  on  the  estab- 
lishment by  Members  and  Associate  Members 
of  the  Union,  of  worldwide  plans  concern- 
ing all  categories  of  space  service  which  will 
provide  for  the  equitable  participation  of  all 
countries  of  the  world  In  such  service  in 
the  spirit  of  the  above-menUoned  Resolu- 
tion: 
Considering 

1.  That  no  such  worldwide  plan  reflecting 
the  needs  of  all  countries  of  the  world  for 
space  services  has  yet  been  esUbllshed; 

3  That,  the  frequency  bands  allocated  for 
communication-satellite  services,  as  con- 
Ulned  In  arUcle  5  of  the  revised  radio  regu- 
lations, are  based  on  entirely  empirical  der- 
ivations and  do  not  in  any  way  correspond 
to  the  actual  requirements  of  all  countries; 
3  (a)  That,  the  frequency  sharing  be- 
tween communication-satellite  services,  and 
terrestrial  services  as  allocated  In  the  fre- 
quency tables  were  baaed  on  provisional 
criteria,  as  provided  by  the  C.C.IR.; 

(b)  That,  the  same  provisional  sharing 
criteria  for  communication-satellite  services, 
were  applied  to  other  services,  where  no 
sharing  criteria  were  available,  thtis  protec- 
Uon  of  terrestrial  services  from  harmful 
Interference  Is  doubtful; 

(c)  That,  the  procedure  of  calculation  of 
coordination  distances  is  provisional,  and.  In 
no  way  provides  assurance  of  interference- 
free  operation  of  satellite  communications; 

4.  That,  the  technical  progress  In  all  the 
development  of  the  various  categories  of 
space   services  U   not  sufficiently  advanced; 

5.  That,  the  economic  considerations  in- 
volved in  the  establishment  and  operaUon  of 
such  services,  could  not.  so  far.  be  assessed. 
thus  placing  small  countries  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage; 

6  That,  the  said  cost,  the  legal  and  other 
conditions  that  shall  govern  the  use  of  such 
a  system  are  not  yet  evident  for  consldera- 

Uon. 
The    above-mentioned    countries    reserve 

the  right: 

(a)  To  take  all  the  necessary  measures  to 
protect  their  existing  as  well  as  planned 
services  without  placing  any  llmltaUons 
whatsoever  on  the  equipment  In  use  or  to  be 
used  In  the  future  In  all  frequency  bands: 

(b)  To  adopt  all  measures  necessary  to 
protect  their  rlghta  concerning  frequency 
registration  priority  after  the  Implemen- 
tation of  the  revised  Radio  Regulations. 

However,  the  above-mentioned  countries 
do  contribute  towards  the  advance  of  the 
new  space  telecommunication  technique  that 
was  started  by  the  pioneering  countries  and 
accept  the  frequency  l>ands  allocated  for  the 
safety  of  lives,  space  research  and  world-wide 
meteorological  services 

DENMARK,   NORWAY,   SWEDEN,    AND   SWITZERLAND 

In  signing  the  Final  Acta  of  the  Extraordi- 
nary Administrative  Radio  Conference. 
Geneva.  1963.  the  Delegations  of  the  above- 
mentioned  countries  declare  that,  as  Radio- 
location Service  on  land,  on  board  ships  and 
in  the  air  has  been  established.  U  being  In- 
troduced or  Is  planned  In  the  frequency 
bands  3  400-3  600  Mc  s  and  5  725-5  850  Mc/s 
in  conformity  with  the  Table  of  Frequency 
Allocations  of  the  Radio  Regulations.  Geneva. 
1959.  the  Administrations  of  the  above- 
mentioned  countries  find  dlfflculty  In  afTord- 
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ing  general  protection  to  the  Communica- 
tion-Satellite Service  In  other  countries,  the 
Communication-Satellite  Service  having 
been  authorized  in  these  bands  according  to 
the  new  Radio  Regulations.  Geneva,  1963. 
However,  the  Administrations  of  the  above- 
mentioned  countries  are  willing  to  take  all 
practicable  steps  In  order  to  coordinate  the 
two  services  after  agreementa  with  Admin- 
istrations concerned. 

Addendum  to  the  Additional  Protocol 
argentine  republic 

The  Argentine  delegation  declares  that  Ita 
country  reserves  the  right  to  take  all  neces- 
sary steps  to  protect  Ita  radio  services  In 
cases  where  any  member  or  associate  mem- 
ber of  the  Union  falls  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  radio  regulations  as  revised 
by  the  present  Conference  or  where  the 
reservations  made  by  such  members  have  a 
harmful  effect  on  the  telecommunication 
services  of  the  Argentine  Republic: 

CANADA 

The  Canadian  delegation  wishes  to  record 
ita  concern  at  the  appearance  of  footnotes 
In  region  2  concerning  the  use  of  frequencies 
for  space  purpwees.  The  question  of  such 
footnotes  breaks  the  long-established  pattern 
to  which  all  countries  in  this  region  have 
adhered,  sometimes  by  sacrifices  on  their 
parta  as,  for  example,  we  have  seen  to  be 
the  case  at  this  Conference. 

Canada  would  view  with  grave  concern 
any  radio  operations  In  region  2  which  would 
detract  from  the  efficient  and  agreed  use  of 
the  radio  spectrum. 

The  Republic  of  Cuba,  we  note,  formally 
reserves  Ite  complete  freedom  of  action  to 
reject  those  provisions  of  the  final  acta  of 
the  Extraordinary  Administrative  Radio 
Conference  which  she  may  feel  are  prejudicial 
to  the  mtereste  of  Cuba.  Because  all  coun- 
tries of  region  2  have  hitherto  displayed  a 
continued  desire  to  cooperate,  we  hope  that 
this  reservation  by  Cuba  does  not  Imply  an 
Intention  not  to  cooperate  fully  with  other 
members  of  the  region  In  the  rational  use 
of  the  spectrum. 

In  these  circumstances.  Canada  has  no 
choice  but  to  associate  Itaelf  with  the  proto- 
col submitted  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  territories  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  insofar  as  it  concerns  these  foot- 
notes subscribed  to  by  Cuba  which  may  be 
found  now  or  in  the  future  to  be  objection- 
able to  Canada.  It  Is  understood,  of  course, 
that  the  same  reservations  apply  to  the  final 
protocol  submitted  by  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 

RKPITBLIC  OF  COLOMBIA 

The  Republic  of  Colombia  reserves  the 
right  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  safeguard 
Ita  services  operating  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  the  radio  regulations  In  all  cases 
where  such  services  are  affected  by  those  of 
,  other  countries  operating  In  contravention 
of  the  said  regulations  and.  In  particular,  of 
the  table  of  frequency  allocations. 

The  Republic  of  Colombia  will  also  take 
similar  staps  in  cases  where  the  rlghte  recog- 
nized by  the  convention  are  affected  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  application  of  the  radio  regula- 
tions. 

5.  In  light  of  the  foregoing,  the  Delega- 
tions of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  the  United  Stitas  of  America 
cannot  accept  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  any  obliga- 
tion to  observe  the  exceptions  claimed  by 
Cuba  in  those  footnotes  to  the  Table  of 
Frequency  Allocations  which  were  adopted 
by  the  present  Conference  and  which  spe- 
cifically name  Cuba. 

RXITTBLIC     OP    XNDONIStA 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Delegation  of  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia  to  the  Extraordinary 
Administrative  Radio  Conference  to  allocate 
frequency  bands  for  Space  Radlocommunica- 
tlons, a  country  must  first  accede  to  the  In- 
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tarnatlonal  Telecommunication  Convention 
before  it  has  the  right  to  participate  In  the 
International  Telecommunication  Union 
Conference.  The  Indonesian  delegation  re- 
fers to  the  representation  of  Malaysia  In 
which  case  the  Indonesian  Delegation  could 
not  have  any  other  opinion  than  that  it 
should  be  considered  as  a  new  country  which 
Is  assumed  to  comprise  the  Member  country 
Malaya  (Federation  of)  and  the  Associate- 
Member  Singapore-British  North  Borneo,  and 
to  which  Article  18  of  the  Convention  ap- 
plies. As  up  to  the  Plenary  Session  of  this 
Conference  on  6  November.  1963,  a  notlflca- 
tlon by  the  Secretary-General  concerning  the 
accession  of  the  above-mentioned  new  coun- 
try has  not  been  received  by  the  Indonesian 
Administration,  the  Delegation  of  the  Re- 
public of  Indonesia  would  like  to  reserve  the 
right  of  Ita  Government  not  to  recognize 
the  representation  of  Malaysia  In  the  Ex- 
traordinary Administrative  Radio  Conference 
to  allocata  frequency  bands  for  Space  Radio- 
communications,  as  such  recognition  would 
be  In  contradiction  with  the  said  Article  18 
of  the  Convention. 

MALAYSIA 

The  Delegation  of  Malaysia  declares  that  It 
does  not  accept  the  statement  of  the  Indo- 
nesian Delegation  contained  In  ita  declara- 
tion regarding  Malaysia.  The  original  Con- 
stitution of  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  which 
made  provisions  for  amendmenta.  was 
amended  by  an  Act  of  the  Malayan  Parlia- 
ment before  Malaysia  Day  on  16th  Septam- 
ber.  1963.  This  Act  took  account  of  the  in- 
corporation of  Singapore,  Sarawak  and  Sabah 
(N.  Borneo)  with  the  former  Federation  of 
Malaya  and  brought  about  a  change  of  name 
to  Malaysia.  This  Agreement  has  been  pos- 
sible following  an  Agreement  between  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  Government  of  the  Federation 
of  Malaya,  and  by  giving  the  Royal  Assent 
to  the  Act,  Her  Majesty  relinquished  sover- 
eignty In  Singapore,  Sarawak  and  Sabah. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Partial  Revision  of  the  Radio  Regula- 
tions and  Additional  Protocol  were  signed 
by  delegates  of  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Extraordinary  Administrative  Radio 
Conference  on  Space  Communication, 
which  was  held  in  Geneva  from  October 
7  to  November  8, 1963. 

The  purpose  of  the  Partial  Revision  of 
the  Radio  Regulations  is  to  revise  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  1959  Geneva  Radio 
Regulations  which  were  approved  by  the 
Senate  in  1961.  It  has  as  its  essential 
objective  the  allocation  of  frequency 
bands  for  space  radiocommunication  and 
radioastronomy.  More  specifically,  it 
deals  with  the  allocation  of  frequencies 
in  the  radio  spectrum  for  satellite  com- 
munications, space  research,  naviga- 
tional satellites,  meteorological  satellites, 
telecommand,  telemetry,  tracking  of 
space  vehicles,  and  amateur  radio 
operators. 

The  committee  has  been  assured  that 
interested  parties  were  given  adequate 
opportunity  to  participate  in  formulating 
the  VS.  position  on  the  Partial  Revision 
of  the  Radio  Regulations.  The  Partial 
Revision  has  great  significance  for  the 
United  States  and  the  entire  world,  and 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  without  delay  give 
its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 

I  should  add  that  an  error  occurred  in 
the  printing  of  the  Final  Acts  of  the 
Geneva  Radio  Conference.  The  error 
appears  on  page  51  of  Executive  S,  the 
message  from  the  President  transmitting 
the  Partial  Revision  of  the  Radio  Regu- 


lations and  Additional  Protocol.  The 
band  "4700-4900"  should  be  corrected  to 
read  "4700-4990",  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  correction 
be  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  correction  will  be 
made. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that,  by  unanimous  consent, 
the  vote  will  be  taken  at  2  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Wal- 
ters in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 


RECESS    UNTIL    1:55    O'CLOCK    P.M. 
TODAY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  now  mo"e  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  5  minutes  of  2. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
1  o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  until  1  o'clock  and  55 
minutes  p.m.  the  same  day. 

At  1  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  OflBcer  (Mr.  Wal- 
ters in  the  chair). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  question  of  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tions of  ratification  of  the  three  treaties. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  objection,  the  three  treaties.  Execu- 
tive S.  F,  and  C,  will  be  considered  as 
having  passed  through  their  various 
parliamentary  staces,  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  point  of  submission  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  ratification,  which,  without 
objection,  will  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
without  being  read. 


PREVENTION  OF  POLLUTION  OF  THE 
SEA  BY  OIL 

The  resolution  of  ratification  is  as 
follows: 

Resolved  {ttDO-third3  of  the  Senatora 
present  concurring  therein) ,  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  acceptance  of  amend- 
menta of  the  International  Convention  for 
the  Prevention  of  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by 
Oil,  1964,  which  were  adopted  by  a  confer- 
ence of  contracting  govemmenta  convened 
at  London  on  April  11,  1962.  (Executive  C. 
Eighty-eighth  Congress,  first  session.) 
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The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
of  ratification. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson), the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Clark),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin).  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara).  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse!,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [  Mrs.  Neuberger  ) .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss) ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  I  Mr.  SmathersI  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss )  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  t  Mr. 
Morse  )  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Kuchel) 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Saltonstall)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent, and  If  present  and  voting,  they 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  88. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

I  No.  40  Ex.  I 
YEAS — 88 


Aiken 

Allott 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

BeaU 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggi 

Brewster 

Bunllck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Cooper 

Coiton 

CurtU 

Dlrkaen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

B<tstland 

Edmondaon 

Blender 

Bngle 

Pong 

Pulbrlght 

Ooldwater 

Oore 


Anderson 

Church 

Clark 

Brrln 


Oruenlng 

Hartke 

Hay den 

Hlckeniooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

JavtU 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan. Idaho 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Lausche 

Long.  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

MagnusoD 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McCIellan 

McOee 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

Mechem 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Monroneiy 

NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTING— 12 

Hart  Moss 

Kuchel  Neuberger 

McNamara  Saltonstall 

Morse  Smatbers 


Morton 

Mundt 

Musklc 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RlMcoff 

Robertson 

RUSMll 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smith 

Spark  man 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Walters 

Williams.  N  J. 

Williams.  Del. 

Tarborough 

Young.  N  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


that  period  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  seven  other 
countries.  ( Executive  F..  88th  Cong..  1st 
sess  ) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
of  ratification. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church  1.  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Clark  1,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  ErvinI,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  HartI,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  McNamara  1,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  MoRsil.  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mrs  Neuberger). 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Mossl.  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Smath- 
ERS)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  MoRSEl  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Kuchel] 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstall)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent and,  if  present  and  voting,  they 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  88. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

I  No.  41   Ex.] 
YEAS— «8 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Mc- 

GovERN  in  the  chair).  Two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  concurring  there- 
in, the  resolution  of  ratification  is  agreed 
to. 


A' ken 

Allott 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

BeaU 

Bennett 

Plble 

BoggB 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va 

Byrd,  W  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Edmondson 

Ellender 

Bngle 

Pong 

Pulbrlght 

Ooldwater 

Oore 


Anderson 
Church 
Clark 
Ervln 


Oruenlng 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckeniooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N  C. 


Morton 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcofl 

Robertson 

Russell 


Jordan.  Idaho     Scott 
Keating  Simpson 


Kennedy 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

Magnuaon 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McCIellan 

McGee 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

Mechem 

Metcalf 

M'.ller 

Monroney 

NAYS— 0 


NOT  VOTING — 12 

Hart  Moss 

Kuchel  Neuberger 

McNamara  Saltonstall 

Morse  Smatbers 


Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Walters 

Williams.  N.J. 

Williams.  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


MAINTENANCE  OP  CERTAIN  LIGHTS 
IN  THE  RED  SEA 

The  resolution  of  ratification  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  {two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  acceptance  of  the  In- 
ternational Agreement  Regarding  the  Main- 
tenance of  Certain  Lights  In  the  Red  Sea. 
which  was  open  for  signature  from  Pebru- 
ary  20,  1062,  to  August  19.  1962.  and  during 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concurring 
therein,  the  resolution  of  ratification  is 
agreed  to. 

PARTIAL  REVISION  OF  RADIO  REG- 
ULATIONS    (GENEVA,     1959)     AND 
ADDITIONAL  PROTOCOL 
The  resolution  of  ratification  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  {tioo-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein) ,  That  the  Senate 


advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Partial  Revision  of  the  Radio  Regulations, 
Oeneva.  1959.  with  annexes,  and  the  Addi- 
tional Protocol  signed  at  Geneva  on  Novem- 
ber 8.  1963.  by  delegates  of  the  United  States 
of  Arnerlca  and  other  countries  represented 
at  the  Extraordinary  Administrative  Radio 
Conference  held  at  Geneva.  October  7 
through  November  8,  1963.  (Executive  S. 
88th  Congress,  first  session.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
of  ratification. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  An- 
derson 1.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
CHURCH ) ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Clark),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  McNamara),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse  1,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  Neuberger  ) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss),  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Smathers) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Morse)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Kuchel  1 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstall)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent and,  if  present  and  voting,  they 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  88. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

(No.  42  Ex.) 

YEAS — 88 

Aiken  Oruenlng 

Allott  Hartke 

Bartlett  Hayden 

Bayh  Hlckeniooper 

BeaU  Hill 

Bennett  Holland 

Bible  Hruska 

Bogga  Humphrey 

Brewster  Inouye 

Burdlck  Jackson 

Byrd,  Va.  Javits 

Byrd,  W  Va.  Johnston 

Cannon  Jordan,  N.C. 

Carlson  Jordan.  Idaho 

Case  Keating 

Cooper  Kennedy 

Cotton  Lausche 

CurtU  Long.  Mo. 

Dlrksen  Long,  La. 

Dodd  Magniison 

Domlnlck  Mansfel* 

Douglas  McCarthy 

Bartland  McCIellan 

Edmondson  McOee 

Ellender  McOovern 

Bngle  Mclntyre 

Pong  Mechem 

Pulbrlght  Metcalf 

Ooldwater  MUler 

Oore  Monroney 

NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTING— 12 

Anderson  Hart  Moss 

Church  Kuchel  Neuberger 

Clark  McNamara  Saltonstall 

Eryln  Morse  Smathers 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concurring 
therein,  the  resolution  of  ratification  is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 


Morton 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RlblcofT 

Robertson 

Russell 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Walters 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams.  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  each  treaty  will  be  recorded 
separately  in  the  Congressional  Record 
with  an  explanatory  note,  and  that  the 
yea-and-nay  vote  will  be  subsequently 
set  out  In  connection  with  each  of  the 
three  treaties? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  will  be  the  next 
order  of  business  before  the  Senate?  I 
assume  the  Senate  is  still  in  executive 
session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
next  order  of  business  Is  consideration 
of  the  Austrian  Treaty. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  has  been  allotted  to  that 
subject? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  45  minutes  of  debate  on  the 
treaty. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  address  a  question  to  the  majority 
leader  with  respect  to  the  remainder  of 
the  day  and  particularly  the  schedule  for 
tomorrow,  so  that  there  will  be  a  clear 
understanding  as  to  when  the  Senate  will 
convene.  What  disposition  will  be  made 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  tax  bill 
and  such  other  matters  sis  are  likely  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
endeavor,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  to 
answer  the  questions  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  There  will  be 
a  45-minute  limitation  of  debate  on  the 
consideration  of  the  Austrian  treaty,  the 
time  to  be  divided  between  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits)  and  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fitlbright]. 

It  is  anticipated  that  shortly  there- 
after the  Senate  will  receive  from  the 
House  the  conference  report  on  the  tax 
bill.  When  that  report  comes  to  the  Sen- 
ate, It  will  be  taken  up  immediately  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long).  It  is  anticipated  that  a 
number  of  Senators  will  wish  to  make 
their  views  known,  both  pro  and  con,  on 
this  most  important  conference  rep>ort. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
vote  on  the  conference  report  be  post- 
poned until  12:15  p.m.  or  12:30  p.m.  to- 
morrow. I  am  willing  that  that  arrange- 
ment be  entered  into  under  the  following 
provisos : 

First,  that  unanimous  consent  will  be 
given  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote — I  am  sure 
that  Is  what  is  desired — on  the  confer- 
ence report  at  12:15  tomorrow. 

Second,  that  following  the  vote  on  the 
conference  report,  the  second  reading  of 
the  civil  rights  bill  be  in  order,  and  that 
all  rights,  privileges,  prerogatives,  and 
whatnot,  on  all  sides  be  protected.  It 
was  my  original  intention  to  try  to  see  if 
it  would  not  l>e  possible  to  reach  a  vote 
on  the  conference  rejwrt  tonight,  then 
to  adjourn,  and  then,  without  anything 
else  intervening,  go  Into  the  next  legis- 


lative day.  which  would  automatically  in 
time  bring  about  a  second  reading  of  the 
civil  rights  bill.  But  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  and 
the  Senate  are  agreeable.  I  shall,  on  the 
basis  of  the  specifications  which  I  feel 
obliged  to  make,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  12:15  p.m.  tomorrow,  the  Senate 
have  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  tax  bill,  and  that  Im- 
mediately following  that  vote,  the  Senate 
move,  as  In  the  ordinary  procedure,  to  a 
second  reading  of  the  civil  rights  bill, 
with  the  absolute  assurance  that  the 
rights  of  all  parties  will  be  preserved, 
safeguarded,  and  maintained,  and  that 
all  proceedings  having  to  do  with  the 
second  reading  be  proceeded  with  until 
disposed  of. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader  a 
question  at  that  point. 

Mr.  President.  If  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  will  yield,  is  it  his  proposal 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  tonight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  the  moment,  and 
on  the  basis  of  this  understanding,  yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  has  the  ma- 
jority leader  In  mind  as  to  the  hour  of 
convening  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Twelve  o'clock. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  would  think,  since  It 
would  be  only  a  hiatus  of  15  minutes, 
12:30  rather  than  12:15  would  be  a 
slightly  more  suitable  hour  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  proceed  to  vote  on  the  tax  bill  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  be 
agreeable  to  me,  but  as  the  minority 
leader  knows,  I  have  been  subjected  to 
not  infrequent  attacks  with  the  charge 
that  I  have  been  delaying  civil  rights 
legislation.  As  the  minority  leader  well 
knows,  we  are  in  a  position  where,  once 
bills  have  been  reported,  referred,  or 
otherwise  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  insofar  as  we  can  bring  those 
bills  before  the  Senate,  in  as  expeditious 
a  manner  and  in  as  reasonable  a  man- 
ner as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  it  has 
been  done. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wUl  put  my  shelter- 
ing arm  around  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader.  I  have  been  called  Pabius, 
after  the  distinguished  Roman  general. 
So  I  will  give  him  comfort  and  consola- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  a  further  inquiry.  My 
understanding  is  that  there  will  auto- 
matically be  a  second  reading  of  the 
civil  rights  bill  now  pending  at  the  Pres- 
ident's desk.    Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  With  respect  to  the 
second  reading,  that  may  be  a  matter 
of  some  controversy,  because  under  rule 
xrv  the  majority  leader  is  In  a  position 
to  ask  that  further  proceedings  with  re- 
spect to  the  civil  rights  bill  be  suspend- 
ed, in  which  event  it  would  go  to  the 
Senate  Calendar.    Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct,  subject  to  any  point  of  order 
that  might  be  made. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  A  point  of  order  could 
be  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act.  In  which 
event  that  point  of  order  probably  would 
have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 


its  disposition.  Instead  of  being  decided 
by  the  Chair.     Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  have  that  sdternative. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  understand:  except 
it  Is  subject  to  appeal  from  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  say  that,  in 
the  normal  course  of  things,  such  an  ap- 
peal would  be  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Montana  proposing  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to 
be  advised  as  to  whether  there  has  been 
any  order  entered  for  the  Senate,  when 
it  concludes  its  deliberations  this  after- 
noon, to  stand  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
has  not  been. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  that  event.  I  would 
have  to  object  to  the  Senator's  request, 
because  it  would  bring  up  the  second 
reading  and  proceedings  thereon  in  the 
middle  of  a  legislative  day,  whereas  the 
Senate  has  to  adjourn  before  a  matter 
would  ordinarily  be  handled  that  way. 
If  the  Senator  will  preface  his  request 
with  the  request  that  when  the  Senate 
concludes  its  deliberations  today  it  stand 
adjourned  until  12  o'clock  tomorrow.  I 
believe  a  part  of  that  objection  will  be 
eliminated.  Then  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  vote  at  12:30  or  12:15.  It 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  good  rule  of 
commonsense  to  say  that  immediately 
after  the  ascertainment  that  a  quorum 
Is  present,  the  Senate  ought  to  proceed 
to  vote.  It  would  take  about  10  or  15  or 
20  minutes  to  develop  a  "live"  quorum. 
That  would  give  every  Senator  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  present. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  My  understanding  is 
that  when  there  is  an  appointed  hour, 
there  is  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  My  suggestion  is  that 
at  12  o'clock  there  be  a  quorum  call,  and 
that  after  the  ascertainment  of  a  quo- 
rum, the  Senate  will  proceed  to  vote  on 
the  conference  report  on  the  tax  bill. 

I  would  have  no  objection  then  to  a 
unanimous -consent  request  that  the 
misnamed  civil  rights  bill  be  Isild  before 
the  Senate  by  the  Chair  for  the  second 
reading,  because  after  the  Senate  ad- 
journed that  would  be  done  as  a  matter 
of  course  under  the  rules.  It  would  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  for  a  second  read- 
ing and  any  other  proceeding  that  might 
be  had.  That  provision  should  be  in  the 
unanimous -consent  request. 

With  those  slight  modifications — I  al- 
ways try  to  be  practical  and  agreeable — 
I  would  have  no  objection  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  matters 
which  Senators  might  consider.  I  real- 
ize that  some  of  our  colleagues  are 
thirsting  for  the  blood  of  those  of  us 
who  place  a  different  construction  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  so-called  civil 
rights  measure,  but  it  might  be  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  today  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  reported  the 
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authorization  biU  for  procurement  of 
military  hardware  to  equip  men  in  uni- 
form in  aU  branches  of  the  service,  as 
well  as  the  research  and  development 
progrsun. 

No  appropriation  bill  can  be  enacted 
until  that  authorization  is  passed.  I  have 
worked  diligently  on  that  bill,  against 
the  interests  of  my  opposition  to  the  so- 
called  civil  rights  bill,  because  of  my  in- 
terest in  my  country,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  national  defense.  I  have  tried 
to  bring  that  bill  before  the  Senate  3  days 
after  it  passed  the  other  body. 

In  my  judgment,  that  bill  should  be 
passed  by  the  Senate  before  it  proceeds 
to  consider  what  Is  called,  by  those  who 
are  most  euphemistic,  civil  rights  legis- 
lation. 

There  is  also  pending  some  agricultur- 
pj  legislation  that  is  of  vital  concern  to 
certain  parts  of  the  country.  I  realize 
that  that  measure,  too.  is  controversial. 
It  could  be  taken  up.  I  have  no  idea  how 
long  consideration  of  that  bill  would 
require.  Unless  a  counterfilibuster  of 
some  kind  were  started.  I  should  not 
think  the  military  procurement  bill  would 
consume  more  than  a  couple  of  hours. 
I  do  not  believe  there  are  more  than 
one  or  two  matters  in  controversy,  and 
they  are  not  of  great  and  overriding  Im- 
Dort&ricc 

I  do  not  know  how  far  the  Senator 
from  Montana  intends  to  go.  but  having 
some  responsibility  for  the  military  bill, 
and  being  conscious  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  against  my  interest  so  far  as  my  oppo- 
sition to  the  so-called  civil  rights  bill  is 
concerned.  I  think  the  Senate  should 
take  action  on  that  bill,  so  as  not  to 
handicap  the  Appropriations  Committee 
in  the  other  body  from  proceeding  with 
the  all- Important  bill  which  carries  more 
than  one-half  of  the  total  expenditures 
of  Government. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  has  just  said.  So  far 
as  the  word  "adjournment"  is  concerned, 
I  ass;u"e  the  Senator  that  there  was  an 
oversight  on  my  part,  because  I  had  con- 
templated that. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Senators  now 
have  a  pretty  good  understanmng  of  uie 
situation,  and  with  the  proviso  that  the 
rights  of  Senators  will  be  maintained 
and  that  the  regxilar  procedure  will  be 
followed,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  adjourns  tonight,  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow, and  that  at  12:30  there  be  a 
vote  on  the  conference  report  on  the  tax 
bill,  after  the  quorum  call,  and  that  upon 
the  disposition  and  announcement  of 
that  vote,  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
which  would  have  been  followed  had  this 
situation  not  intervened,  and  had  the 
Senate  adjourned  tonight.  Do  I  make 
myself  clear? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  for  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  will  state  It. 

Mr.  JAV^TS.  The  Chair  was  asked 
about  the  question  of  an  appeal  from  a 
ruling  of  the  Chair  on  a  point  of  order 
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as  to  the  use  of  rule  XTV,  and  the  possi- 
bility that  the  Chair  would  leave  the 
question  to  the  Senate. 

Will  the  Chair  enlighten  the  Senate 
as  to  the  question  of  debate  In  each  In- 
stance? Can  Senators  debate  Incidents 
to  leaving  the  question  to  the  Senate 
within  the  control  of  the  Chair,  or  Is  It 
subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
Is  no  limit  on  debate  on  a  question  that 
Is  submitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  Chair 
for  Its  own  decision. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  On  an  appeal  from  a 
niUng  of  the  Chair,  what  Is  the  rule? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
same  procedure  would  apply  on  an  ap- 
peal from  a  riillng  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  both  cases  debate 
would  be  limited  only  by  the  niles  of  the 

Senate?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  can  understand 
the  concern  with  the  anticipated  legisla- 
tive situation  on  the  so-called  civil  rights 
bill:  but  I  hope,  in  this  time  of  great 
pressure,  that  Senators  will  not  lose  com- 
pletely their  sense  of  perspective.  I  hope 
Senators  will  look  into  the  parliamentary 
question  that  would  be  involved,  as  to 
whether  one  Member  of  the  Senate,  be 
he  leader  or  be  he  the  most  junior  Sen- 
ator, has  the  right  by  a  single  objection 
to  bypass  the  committees  of  the  Senate 
and  bring  a  bill  to  the  calendar.  That 
is  the  issue  that  will  be  before  the  Sen- 
ate from  a  parliamentary  standpoint 
tomorrow. 

Today  I  had  occasion  to  review  swne 
of  the<  debate  that  took  place  in  1957. 
and  I  noted  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
and  pleasure  that  both  the  late  la- 
mented, then  Senator.  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,  then  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  and  the  present  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  the  then  Sen- 
ator from  Texas.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
voted  in  the  minority,  that  a  single  Sen- 
ator did  not  have  the  inherent  right  to 
take  a  bill  away  from  a  committee  of  the 
Congress. 

I  was  proud  to  note  those  who  voted 
that  way  in  a  39-to-45  vote.  Among 
th°m  was  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [  Mr. 
Morse  1.  who  was  advocating  the  most 
stringent  legislation  in  this  field  long 
before  many  of  the  newcomers  to  the 
so-called  civil  rights  side  had  made 
themselves  known.  He  stated  that  he 
could  not  stultify  himself  by  voting  that 
one  Senator  could  deny  the  prerogatives 
of  committees,  as  specifically  outlined 
under  rule  XXV. 

I  do  not  wish  to  debate  the  question 
today,  but  I  hope  Senators  will  look  into 
it.  no  matter  how  casual  it  may  be.  This 
is  a  matter  that  has  to  do  with  the  prec- 
edents and  procedures  of  the  Senate. 
I  do  not  deny  the  right  of  any  Senator 
to  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  this  mis- 
named civil  rights  bill,  but  if  we  vote 
to  bypass  the  committee  system  we  shall 
be  repeating  a  dancierous  precedent  that 
reversed  the  precedents  to  the  contrary 
on  a  matter  that  did  not  arouse  emotion 
and  excite  political  fear  in  Members  of 
the  Senate. 


On  that  issue,  the  Senate  voted  60  to 
15  that  1  Senator  did  not  have  such  a 
right  to  bypass  the  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  bring  a  bill  to  the  calendar. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr.  Ftjl- 
BRiGHTl  will  remember  that  occasion.  It 
had  to  do  with  oleomargarine  bill  In 
1948.  The  same  question  was  Involved, 
and  it  was  only  when  this  so-called  civil 
rights  legislation  came  up  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  Senate  voted  that  one  Senator, 
by  demanding  that  the  measure  go  over, 
could  have  a  right  to  upset  the  commit- 
tee procedures  of  the  Senate. 

I  hope  Senators  will  not  consider  this 
a  dilatory  action  on  my  part.  It  is  not  a 
part  of  a  filibuster.  I  am  seeking  only 
to  remind  the  Senate  of  its  responsibil- 
ities and  of  the  desirability  of  not  throw- 
ing its  rules  out  the  window  when  a  cer- 
tain type  of  legislation  comes  along.  We 
should  apply  the  same  rule  whether  we 
are  enthusiastically  In  favor  of  a  piece 
of  legislation  or  whether  we  are  against 

it. 

I  ask  Senators  to  look  Into  the  ques- 
tion, to  study  it.  and  to  consider  the  prec- 
edents prior  to  1957.  Any  procedure  is 
more  desirable  than  the  roughshod,  run- 
over-them-if-you-can.  the-end-Justlfles- 
the-means  ruling,  that  one  Senator,  by 
objecting,  can  bypass  committees. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  and  Mr.  MUNDT  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  LauscheI. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  was  the  differ- 
ence between  the  vote  in  1957  and  the 
one  In  1960? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Identical  ques- 
tion was  presented  to  the  Senate.  In  con- 
nection with  a  bill  that  was  called  a  civil 
rights  bill.  It  passed  the  House  In  1957 
and  came  over  to  the  Senate:  and  the 
Senate  made  the  ruling  that  one  objec- 
tion bypassed  the  committees. 

In  1960  the  so-called  civil  rights  bill 
was  first  brought  up  for  debate  as  an 
amendment  to  the  famous  Stella  school 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
E>akota  [Mr.  MundtI. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  wonder  If  the  Sena- 
tor would  be  willing  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
the  two  yea-and-nay  votes  to  which  he 
alluded,  in  1957  and  1960.  so  that  Sena- 
tors may  have  them  available  to  study? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do 
so.  However,  the  Issue  was  different  In 
1960.  The  Senator  referred  to  two  yea- 
and-nay  votes.  Does  he  mean  In  1948 
and  1957? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  two  yea-and-nay 
votes  to  which  the  Senator  has  referred. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  One  was  on  the  in- 
nocuous issue  of  oleomargarine  in  1948. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  was  not  an  in- 
nocuous issue. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  I  mean,  a  relatively 
innocuous  issue,  on  oleomargarine. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  Is  not  fioi  Innocuous 
Issue  to  the  dairy  Industry. 

Mr.  RUSSEL.  The  vote  was  56  to  15, 
as  I  remember,  that  one  Senator  could 
not  bypass  committees.  When  the  ques- 
tion arose  In  1957.  and  the  Identical  Issue 
came  up  in  connection  with  the  clvU 
rights  bill,  the  Senate  reversed  Itself  and 
by  a  small  margin— I  bel-eve  it  was  45  to 
39.  because  it  happened  to  be  a  civil 
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rights  bill — held  that  one  Senator,  on 
objection,  could  knock  down  and  bypass 
the  whole  committee  system  on  which  all 
of  our  legislation  depends. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  Senate  Procedure  which  set 
forth  the  practices  and  precedents  of  the 
Senate  as  to  this  procedure.  I  also  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  two  yea- 
and-nay  votes  referred  to,  with  some  ex- 
planation on  each,  be  printed  In  the 
Re'"ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  two  yea- 
and-nay  votes  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  b&  follows: 

Under  the  present  rule  and  practice,  the 
Presiding  Officer  makes  the  reference  of  bills 
to  committees,  both  those  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  and  House  bills  messaged  to  the  Sen- 
ate. An  appeal  may  be  taken  from  the 
decision  of  the  Chair  In  making  the  refer- 
ence, at  the  time  It  Is  made. 

A  Senate  bill  upon  Its  Introduction  or  a 
House  bill  which  has  been  messaged  to  the 
Senate,  upon  objection  to  further  proceed- 
ings on  It  after  the  second  reading  under 
rule  xrv.  paragraph  4,  may  be  placed  on 
the  calendar  Instead  of  being  referred. 

In  1948.  under  a  decision  of  the  Senate, 
after  a  House  bill  had  been  messaged  to  the 
Senate  and  objection  had  been  made  to  Its 
fiu'ther  consideration  at  that  time,  a  ques- 
tion of  reference  of  the  bill  was  raised,  under 
section  137  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  which  momentarily  stayed  any 
action  of  placing  the  bill  on  the  calendar. 
A  point  of  order  was  then  made  regarding 
the  priority  of  rights  under  nile  XIV.  para- 
graph 4,  as  compared  to  section  137  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act. 

Under  rule  XX.  the  Chair  then  submitted 
the  following  question  to  the  Senate  for 
decision:  "Is  the  point  of  order  of  the  Sen- 
ator •  •  •  well  taken?"  The  point  of  order 
was  not  sustained  and  the  Chair  under  sec- 
tion 137  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946  made  the  reference,  from  which 
an  appeal  was  In  order. 

In  1957.  under  a  like  situation,  an  objec- 
tion, under  paragraph  4  of  rule  XIV.  having 
been  made  to  further  proceedings  on  a  Hoxise 
bill  which  had  been  read  twice  without  being 
referred,  the  Senate  reversed  Its  decision  of 
1948,  and  decided  that  rule  XXV.  which  pro- 
vided, among  other  things  for  mandatory 
references  of  bills,  as  amended  by  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  did  not 
supersede  and  annul  said  paragraph  4  of  rule 

xrv. 

The  President  pro  tempore  thereupon 
made  the  following  statement : 

"The  Chair  wishes  to  make  a  general 
statement  of  the  parliamentary  situation  so 
that  all  Senators  may  be  fully  advised  of 
the  procedure  which  is  contemplated. 
There  is  an  unfortunate  conflict  In  con- 
struction between  rule  XTV  of  the  Senate 
and  section  137  of  the  Reorganization  Act. 
At  the  moment  it  is  needless  to  go  Into  the 
details  of  this  conflict,  but  It  turns  finally, 
apparently,  upon  the  pure  question  as  to| 
who  is  first  recognized  by  the  Chair  to  assert 
his  rlghU  under  these  two  conflicting  rules. 

"The  situation  has  never  heretofore  arisen. 
Therefore,  we  are  making  an  entirely  new 
precedent — a  point  which  can  be  of  very 
■erlous  moment  to  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate.  Therefore,  the  Chair 
proposes  that  the  Senate  shall  settle  the 
matter  for  Itself. 

"In  order  to  accomplish  this  result,  the 
following  procedure  Is  necessary.  The  Chair 
win  first  recognize  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Wherry]  to  raise  the  question, 
which  he  Is  entitled  to  raise  under  section 
137  of  the  Reorganization  Act.  which  re- 
quires the  Chair,  without  debate,  to  make 


a  reference  of  the  pending  bill  to  the  com- 
mittee which  in  his  judgment  has  appro- 
priate Jurisdiction.  When  that  motion  has 
t>een  made  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
and  recognized,  the  Chair  will  recognize  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  |Mr.  Pulbright]  to 
raise  a  point  of  order  regarding  the  priority 
of  his  rights  under  rule  XIV  of  the  Senate. 
When  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  made 
his  point  of  order,  the  Chair,  under  rule 
XX  of  the  Senate,  will  submit  to  the  Senate 
Itself,  for  decision,  the  question  whether 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  entitled  to 
priority  under  rule  XTV.  or  whether  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  entitled  to  priority 
under  section  137  of  the  Reorganization  Act. 
This  procedure  has  been  dUcussed  with  all 
concerned,  and  seems  to  be  the  fairest  way 
to  resolve  an  exceedingly  difficult  and  per- 
plexing parliamentary  Impasse." 

Mr.  Wherry,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 137  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  raised  a  question  as  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  which  the  bill  should  be  referred. 

Mr.  PuiARiGHT  raised  a  question  of  order; 
viz.  that  under  paragraph  4  of  rule  XIV,  after 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  if  objection  Is 
made  to  fxirther  proceedings  thereon,  the  bill 
should  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PEEsmcNT  pro  tempore,  under  para- 
graph 2  of  rule  XX,  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate   the    question    of    order    raised    by   Mr. 

PULBRIGHT. 

On  the  question.  Is  the  point  of  order 
made  by  Mr.  Pui^right  well  taken? 

After  debate,  it  was  determined  in  the 
negative:  Yeas,  15;  nays.  56. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Maybank.  the  yeas  and 
nays  being  desired  by  one-flftJi  of  the  Sen- 
ators present.  Senators  who  voted  in  the 
affirmative  are:  Connally,  Pulbrlght.  Oreen, 
Hatch,  Johnston  of  South  Carolina,  Kllgore, 
Lucas,  McClellan,  Maybank,  Moore,  Murray, 
O'Danlel,  O'Mahoney.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma, 
and  Tydlngs. 

Senators  who  voted  in  the  negative  are: 
Aiken,  Baldwin,  Ball,  Brewster,  Brooks,  Buck, 
Butler,  Byrd,  Cain,  Capper,  Chavez,  Cooper, 
Cordon,  Oonnell,  Downey,  Eastland,  Ecton, 
Ferguson,  Gumey,  Hayden,  Hlckenlooper, 
Hoey,  Ives,  Johnson  of  ColcHtido,  Kem,  Know- 
land,  LangM-,  Lodge,  McC«j-thy,  McParland. 
McOratb,  McKellar.  McM&hon,  Magnuson, 
Malone,  Martin,  MUllkin,  Morse,  Myers,  Reed. 
Robertson  of  Virginia,  Robertson  of  Wyo- 
ming, Russell,  SaltonstfUl,  &nlth,  Stennls. 
Thomas  of  Utah,  Thye,  Tobey,  Vandenberg, 
Watkins.  Wherry,  Wiley.  WllUams,  Wilson, 
and  Young. 

So  the  Senate  decided  that  the  point  of 
order  was  not  well  taken. 

The  PREsmzNT  pro  tempore,  in  the  follow- 
ing statement,  referred  the  bill  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Porestry: 

"The  Chair  confronts  the  parliamentary 
duty  of  referring  this  bill  to  the  appropriate 
committee  under  the  rules.  There  Is  a  strong 
argument  to  be  made  in  favor  of  reference 
either  to  the  Committee  on  Plnance  or  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Porestry. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  Chair  wishes 
to  afford  the  Senate  an  opportunity,  so  far 
as  possible,  to  decide  the  reference  for  Itself. 
This  could  have  been  done,  under  the  old 
rules,  by  direct  submission.  But  the  Re- 
organization Act  provides  that  a  question  of 
Jurisdiction  'shall  be  decided  by  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  of  the  Senate,  without  debate  In 
favor  of  that  conunittee  which  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  subject  matter  which  predomi- 
nates In  the  proposed  legislation.'  But  'such 
decision  shall  bie  subject  to  appeal.' 

"Confronting  this  injunction  of  law,  the 
Chair  will  proceed  to  make  an  initial  refer- 
ence in  open  session,  without  presuming,  of 
course,  to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  the  legisla- 
tion In  any  aspect  whatever.  But  the  Chair 
specifically  invites  an  appeal  without  prej- 
udice If  the  Senate  desires  a  different  parlia- 
mentary disposition  of  the  measure. 


•The  Chair's  decision  is  moved  by  the  fol- 
lowing considerations: 

"Reference  of  the  bUl  to  the  Plnance  Com- 
mittee may  be  strongly  urged  on  the  basis 
of  its  oversimplified  title.  'An  act  to  repeal 
the  tax  on  oleomargarine.'  because  the  first 
duty  assigned  to  the  Plnance  Committee 
under  the  Reorganization  Act  is  Jurisdiction 
over  revenue  measures  generally.  On  the 
other  hand.  It  can.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair,  be  even  more  persuasively  contended 
that  revenue  is  only  incidental  in  the  pur- 
poses of  this  bill;  and  that  'the  subject  mat- 
ter which  predominates' — that  being  the 
controlling  phrase  in  the  Reorganization 
Act — is  the  agricultxiral  economy,  which 
clearly  lies  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Porestry. 

"House  hearings  on  the  bill  disclose  a  state- 
ment by  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Wiggins  that  'revenue  considerations  are  not 
Involved.'  This  is  particvUarly  significant 
since  the  Supreme  Court  Itself  has  said  in 
Millard  v.  Roberta  (202  VS.  429)  that  rev- 
enue bills  are  those  that  levy  taxes  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  are  not  bills  for 
other  purposes,  which  may  Incidentally  cre- 
ate revenue.' 

"Again  reference  of  the  bill  to  the  Finance 
Committee  may  be  strongly  urged  on  the 
basis  of  the  fact  that  two  previous  Senate 
bills,  S.  985  and  S.  1907,  for  this  same  pur- 
p>08e  have  been  referred  in  the  Senate,  dur- 
ing the  present  Congress,  to  the  Plnance 
Committee  although  no  action  has  even 
been  taken  on  them  in  that  committee. 
This  was  done  on  the  basis  of  their  titles  in 
usual  routine  at  the  legislative  desk  when 
no  occasion  arose  to  examine  the  full  text 
of  the  bills  to  determine  the  subject  matter 
which  predominates. 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  can,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Chair,  be  even  more  persuasively  con- 
tended that  the  most  recent  full  exploratioS'^*., 
of  this  subject  matter  in  the  Senate  was 
made  in  connection  with  S.  1744  In  the  78th 
Congress  which  was  referred  to  the  CcMn- 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  which 
held  hearings  that  have  been  used  In  these 
current  debates. 

"On  this  point,   it  is   significant  to  not# 
that  when  this  same  legislation  original)* 
came  to  the  Senate  on  June  7.  1886,  precise)* 
the    same    sort    of    controversy    which    sti 
reigns  today  was  settled  by  a  Senate  vot 
of  22  to  21  in  favor  of  reference  to  the  Con 
mlttee  on  Agrlcultvire. 

"It  Is  further  significant  to  note  that 
though  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Ccxn- 
mlttee  is  particularly  tender  of  its  revenue 
prerogatives,  the  present  bill  was  handled  In 
the  House  by  the  Coqamlttee  on  Agriculture. 

"In  the  Senate  there  is  a  mixed  record  of 
reference  over  the  years  In  respect  to  various 
types  of  oleo  legislation.  As  a  result,  the 
precedents  are  far  from  clear.  But  it  seems 
clear  to  the  Chair,  after  a  faithful  examina- 
tion of  the  entire  subject,  that  the  pending 
bin  Is  not  a  revenue  measure  In  the  appro- 
priate sense  of  that  phrase  as  defined  in  the 
Reorganization  Act;  but  that  the  subject 
matter  which  predominates — the  controlling 
phrase  in  the  Reorganization  Act — ^lies  pre- 
ponderantly within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Porestry. 

"The  Chair  rules  that  the  House  bill  HJl. 
2245  Is  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Porestry.  The  Chair  Invites  an 
appeal,  if  the  Senate  disagrees,  so  that  the 
will  of  the  Senate  may  control." 


(Vote  No.  57) 

SUBJECT 

HJl.  6127,  to  protect  the  civil  rights  of 
persons  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  Vote  on  Russell  point  of  order  to 
Knowland  objection  to  further  iM-oceedlng 
after  second  reading  of  the  bill  under  Sen- 
ate rule  XIV,  paragraph  4. 
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The  Vice  President  laid  before  tbe  Senate 
H  R.  6127  for  a  second  reading.  Immediate- 
ly after  the  House-passed  bill  was  so  read 
Senator  Knowland.  who  had  obtained  rec- 
ognition, objected  to  any  further  proceed- 
ing thereon,  pursuant  to  that  part  of  para- 
graph 4.  rule  XIV,  which  provides  that  every 
bill  and  Joint  resolution  introduced  on  leave 
and  every  bill  and  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House  which  shall  have  received  a  Orst  and 
second  reading  without  being  referred  to  a 
committee,  shall.  If  objection  be  made  to 
further  proceeding  thereon,  be  placed  on  the 
calendar  [The  Vice  President  had  earlier 
ruled  that  Senator  Knowland's  objection  was 
not  a  debatable  motion,  since  such  reading 
of  the  bill  did  not  involve  action  on  It  | 
Senator  Russnx  then  made  the  point  of 
order  that  rule  XXV.  as  amended  by  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1948.  re- 
quires reference  of  all  bills  to  committee 
and  that  rule  XXV  supersedes  and  amends 
the  provision  of  rule  XIV  on  which  Senator 
Knowland  relied. 

In  support  of  the  point  of  order.  It  was 
asserted  that  prior  to  the  1946  act  rule  XXV 
did  not  contain  language  In  conflict  with 
rule  xrv.  But  the  Legislative  Reorganlza- 
Uon  Act  of  1946  provided  a  new  rule  XXV. 
which  described  by  subject  matter  the  Juris- 
diction of  each  committee  and  contained 
language    not    In    the   old    rule,    as   follows: 

to  which  committee  shall  be  referred 

all  proposed  legislation,  messages,  memorials. 
petlUons  etc."  Moreover,  there  was  the  1948 
precedent  concerning  a  bill  to  repeal  the  tax 
on  oleomargarine  In  that  case  when  Sen- 
ator Pui-BRiGHT  raised  a  point  of  order  that 
under  rule  XIV  he  was  entitled  to  ask  after 
a  second  reading  of  the  bill  that  it  go  to 
the  calendar,  the  Issue  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate  and  by  vote  of  56  to  15  the  Senate 
decided  adversely  to  Senator  Pin^BiOHT  In 
the  case  of  a  bill  Involving  the  tldelands 
controversy,  which  the  Senate  h»d  b«»fore  It 
immediately  prior  to  the  oleo  bill.  Senator 
Downey  took  advantage  of  rule  XI \^  and  suc- 
ceeded in  having  the  bill  go  to  the  calendar 
It  was  claimed  this  was  no  precedent  since 
no  point  of  order  had  been  made,  whereas 
in  the  case  of  the  oleo  bill  an  Intervening 
motion  dealing  with  the  Reorganization  Act 
had  been  made.  To  give  effect  to  the  Know- 
land  objection  would  be  to  do  violence  to  the 
committee  system  under  which  the  Senate 
operates  and  permit  bypassing  of  committees. 
The  procedure.  U  used  regularly,  would  leave 
matters  in  the  hands  of  a  single  Senator  and 
hamstring  the  Senate  leadership  thereby 
bringing  about  legislative  chaos. 

ACTION 

The  point  of  order  was  overruled. 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  39.  nays 
4S.  as  follows: 

T«AS 3» 

Anderson.'  Bible.'  Byrd.'  Eastland.'  El- 
lender  '  Ervln.'  Prear,'  Pulbright.'  Ooldwater. 
Gore'  Hayden.'  Hill.'  Holland.'  Johnston. 
Tex  '  Johnston,  S.C'  Kefauver.'  Kennedy.' 
Kerr'  Lausche.'  Long.'  Magnuson,'  Malone. 
Mansfield.'  McClellan.'  Morse.'  Mundt.  Mur- 
ray '  O'Mahoney.'  Robertson.'  Russell,'  Scott.' 
Smathers.'  Sparkman.'  Stennls,'  Talmadge.' 
Thurmond.'  WUllams.  Yarborough.'  and 
Toung. 

NATS  4S 

Aiken.  Allott.  Barrett.  Beall.  Bennett. 
Brlcker  Bush.  Butler.  Carlson,  Carroll.'  Case. 
NJ.  Case.  S.  Dak..  Church.'  Clark.'  Cooper. 
Cotton  Curtis.  Dlrksen.  Douglas.'  Dworshak. 
Hennlngs.'  Hlckenlooper.  Hruska.  Hum- 
phrey '  Ives.  Jackson.'  Javlta.  Jenner.  Know- 
Und  Kuchel.  Martin.  Pa..  McNamara.'  Mor- 
ton Neuberger.'  Pastore.'  Potter.  Purtell. 
Revercomb.  Saltonstall.  Schoeppel,  Smith, 
Maine.  Symington,'  Thye,  Watklns.  and 
Wiley. 


Bridges.  Capehart.  Chavez.'  Flanders. 
Oreen.'  Langer.  Martin.  Iowa.  Monroney.' 
Neely.'  Payne,  and  Smith.  N.J. 


Republi- 
cans (4«) 

DemocTSU 
(49) 

Analysis  ot  vote: 

Yeas  » 

N'sys             ....—..--  *i 

6 
S4 

7 

14 

11 

Vol  voting n 

4 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  nominaUons  will  be  stated. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  Inquire  of  the  Chair  If  I  may  have 
a  ruling  on  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest?   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  means,  then, 
that  the  Senate  will  convene  at  noon  to- 
morrow, to  vote  at  12:30.  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  voting  on  the  conference 
report  on  the  tax  bill,  immed  ately  pro- 
ceed to  a  second  reading,  as  In  the  ordi- 
nary procedure,  following  a  layover  of 

one  legislative  day?       

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  rights  are  thua 
protected;  and  the  regular  procedure 
win  be  followed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows : 

Ukanimous-Consxnt  AoaxxmNT 
Ordered.  That  at  the  conclusion  of  its 
business  today,  the  Senate  adjourns  until 
la  o'clock  noon  tomorrow.  Wednesday.  Feb- 
ruary 26;  that  prior  to  the  hour  of  12:30 
pm.  on  said  day  there  be  a  quorum  call; 
That  at  said  hour  of  12  30  pm.  the  Senate 
proceed  to  vote  on  the  question  of  agreeing 
to  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  8363.  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1964;  That  Immediately  fol- 
lowing such  vote,  the  Presiding  Officer  lay 
before  the  Senate  H.R  7152.  the  Civil  RlghU 
Bill,  which  shall  be  read  the  second  time; 
That  any  further  proceedings  which  may 
then  arise  In  connection  with  or  Incident  to 
the  said  bill  continue  until  disposed  of  and 
be  had  In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
Senate;  and  that  the  rights  of  aU  Senators 
with  respect  thereto  be  preserved  and  main- 
tained.     (February  25.   1964) 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  Inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  It. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  the  Senate  still  In 
executive  session?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  still  In  executive  session. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  the  next  order  of 
business  will  be  consideration  of  the 
Austrian  treaty? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


FOREIGN    ASSISTANCE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Howard  E.  Haugerud.  of  Minne- 
sota, to  be  Deputy  Inspector  General, 
Foreign  Assistance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


US.  INFORMATION  AGENCY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  ncwnina- 
tion  of  Carl  T.  Rowan,  of  Minnesota,  to 
be  Director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  confirmed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  On  this  nomination  I 
would  like  to  add  that  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  performs  one  of  the  most 
vital  jobs  in  our  Government,  and  It  Is 
crucial  that  it  be  headed  by  an  outstand- 
ing AmericfiLn.  From  what  I  know  of 
him  Ambassador  Carl  T.  Rowan  will  be 
a  worthy  successor  to  the  distinguished 
New  Yorker.  Edwsird  R.  Murrow.  and  I 
am  delighted  that  Ambassador  Rowan's 
nomination  has  now  been  confirmed. 


1  Democrats. 


EXECXmVE   SESSION 

The  Senate   resumed   the   considera- 
tion of  executive  business. 


DIPLOMATIC  AND  FOREIGN 
SERVICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Pulton  Freeman,  of  California, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Fulton  Freeman,  as  our  new  Ambassador 
to  Mexico,  was  Included  In  this  list  of 
nominations. 

Mr.  Freeman  has  rendered  outstand- 
ing service  as  our  Ambassador  to  Colom- 
bia, and  he  will  do  &s  outstanding  a  job 
as  our  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
Mexico.  It  is  the  appointment  of  a  good 
man  to  a  good  neighbor.  The  appoint- 
ment will  be  mutually  beneficial  to  both 
countries. 

AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  B.  Macomber,  Jr..  to  be 
Assistant  Administrator  for  the  Near 
East  and  south  Asia.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  state 
in  connection  with  this  nomination  that 
Mr.  Macomber  Is  an  admirable  public 
servant,  who  serves  this  country  with 
great  distinction.  I  visited  him  in  Jor- 
oan  when  he  served  there  as  our  Ambas- 
sador. He  comported  himself  with  ex- 
traordinary sklU  and  abUlty.    I  wish  to 
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make  my  endorsement  of  Mr.  Macomber 
a  matter  of  public  record. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
delighted  to  apF>ear  before  the  commit- 
tee on  behalf  of  William  Macomber.  a 
long-time  personal  friend  and  distin- 
guished Rochesterian.  Mr.  Macomber 
has  spent  more  than  10  years  in  Govern- 
ment service,  serving  with  equal  distinc- 
tion In  Republican  and  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations. He  has  worked  closely 
with  our  own  distinguished  collesigue. 
Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper,  with  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  Herbert  Hoover, 
Jr.,  and  with  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles.  He  also  served  for  4  years 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  con- 
gressional relations. 

For  the  past  2  Mz  years,  "Butts"  Macom- 
ber has  served  most  ably  as  Ambassador 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Jordan.  Whether  he 
deserves  all  the  credit  or  not,  I  do  not 
know,  but  It  does  seem  to  me  that  there 
have  been  fewer  riots,  assassination  at- 
tempts, and  other  types  of  subversion  and 
violence  in  Jordan  recently  than  there 
had  been  In  the  past. 

Ambassador  Macomber  Is  moving  Into 
a  new  and  extremely  challenging  role. 
As  Assistant  Administrator  for  the  Near 
East  and  South  Asia  In  the  Agency  for 
International  Development.  Ambtissador 
Macomber  will  be  responsible  for  the  for- 
eign aid  program  In  a  large  and  lmix>r- 
tant  part  of  the  world.  There  have  been 
a  number  of  criticisms  of  our  AID  poli- 
cies In  this  area.  The  most  significant 
objection  undoubtedly  is  the  recurring 
charge  that  American  aid  to  Egypt's 
President  Nasser  is  Indirectly  subsidiz- 
ing Nasser's  military  aggression  in 
Yemen  and  his  continued  arms  buildup 
against  Israel.  I  am  confident  that  Mr. 
Macomber  will  face  this  problem  hon- 
estly and  forcefully,  and  that  he  will 
bring  to  It  the  determination.  imsiR'na- 
tion,  and  ability  that  have  distinguished 
his  Government  career  to  date. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  undoubtedly 
need  for  reevaluation  and  change  in  for- 
eign aid  ]X)licles  In  a  number  of  areas. 
I  congratulate  Ambassador  Macomber  on 
his  willingness  to  take  up  this  difflcult 
and  thankless  responsibility.  I  strongly 
commended  him  to  all  the  members  of 
the  committee  as  an  exceptionally  able, 
well-qualified  candidate  for  the  p>ositlon 
as  Assistant  Administrator  of  AID. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  endorse  unqualifiedly  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Macomber.  I  have  seen 
him  in  action  as  UJ3.  Ambassador  to 
Jordan,  where  he  performed  with  great 
ability,  great  enlightenment,  and  great 
vigor.  This  Is  an  excellent  appointment. 
My  only  regret  Is  that  Mr.  Macomber  has 
not  been  given  an  additional  position  as 
chief  of  mission,  for  which  he  Is  fully 
qualified.  I  am  confident  that  he  will 
sei-ve  admirably  In  his  new  post. 


DIPLOMATIC  AND  FOREIGN 
SERVICE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  diplomatic 
and  Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nom- 
inations in  the  diplomatic  and  Foreign 
Service  be  considered  and  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, they  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President  be  Immediately 
notified  of  the  nominations  confirmed 
today;  as  well  as  of  the  ratification  of 
the  three  treaties. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  im- 
mediately notified. 


AGENCY   FOR   INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  S.  Gaud,  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  Deputy  Administrator,  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  UNITED 
STATES  OP  AMERICA  AND  THE 
REPUBLIC  OP  AUSTRIA  REGARD- 
ING THE  RETURN  OF  AUSTRIAN 
PROPERTY,  RIGHTS.  AND  INTER- 
ESTS (EX.  A.  86TH  CONG..  2D 
SESS.) 

The  Senate,  as  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  proceeded  to  consider  the 
agreement  (Ex.  A,  86th  Cong.,  2d  sess.), 
an  agreement  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Austria, 
regarding  the  return  of  Austrian  prop- 
erty, rights,  and  Interests,  signed  at 
Vienna  on  May  15,  1955.  which  was  read 
the  second  time,  as  follows: 

acrezment  between  the  unnxd  states  of 
America  and  the  Repttblic  of  Austria  Re- 
garding THE  Return  of  Austrian  Prop- 
ebtt.  Rights  and  Interests 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Re- 
public of  Austria,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  Article  27  (Aus- 
trian Property  in  the  Territory  of  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers)  of  the  State  Treaty 
for  the  Re-establishment  of  an  Independent 
and  Democratic  Axistrla.  which  was  signed  at 
Vienna  on  May  15,  1956,  have  agreed  as 
follows : 

ARTICLE   I 

1.  The  property  listed  In  the  schedule  to 
this  agreement  constitutes  a  complete  list 
of  property,  rights  and  interests  as  they  now 
exist  in  tbe  United  States,  and  of  the  pro- 
ceeds arising  out  of  the  liquidation,  disposal 
or  realization  of  such  property,  rights  and 
interests,  determined  to  be  Austrian  within 
the  meaning  of  paragraph  1  of  Article  27  of 
tbe  Austrian  State  Treaty  and  which  have 
not  yet  been  returned. 

2.  The  United  States  agrees  to  return, 
through  such  officer  or  agency  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  such  property,  rights,  interests  and 
proceeds  to  the  claimants  listed  in  the  sched- 
ule, or  to  their  successors  In  Interest  by 
inheritance,  devise,  bequest  or  op>eratlon  of 
law,  within  six  months  of  the  effective  date 
of  this  agreement,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  Article  V  hereof  and  to  the  requirements 
regarding  fees  of  agents,  attorneys,  or  repre- 
sentatives contained  In  Section  20  of  the 
Appendix  to  Title  50  of  the  United  States 
Code,  as  set  forth  in  tbe  Annex  hereto. 

ARTICLE  n 
The  Oovernment  of  Austria  declares  that 
no  claimant  to  property  listed  on  the  at- 
tached schedule  was  convicted  of  war  crimes 


personally  and  by  name  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction. 

ARTICLE  m 

The  Oovernment  of  Austria  agrees  that 
upon  the  return  of  the  property  listed  on  the 
attached  schedule  the  United  States  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  compiled  In  full  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  Article  27  of  the 
aforementioned  State  Treaty,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  should  additional  property,  rights 
and  interests,  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  be 
determined  by  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Austria  within  1  year 
from  tbe  effective  date  of  tbe  agreement  to 
be  Austrian  and  not  claimed  by  persons  who 
were  convicted  of  war  crimes  personally  and 
by  name  by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion, the  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  return  such  property  within  6  months 
of  such  final  determination,  subject  to  tbe 
provisions  of  Article  V  hereof  and  to  the  re- 
quirements regarding  fees  of  agents,  at- 
tomesrs,  or  representatives  contained  In  Sec- 
tion 20  of  the  Appendix  to  Title  50  of  the 
United  States  Code,  as  set  forth  In  the  Annex 
hereto. 

ARTICLE  IV 

Nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  be  deemed 
to  affect  any  rights  which  any  person  not 
listed  in  the  attached  schedule  may  have 
under  United  States  law. 

ARTICLE  V 

The  return  of  property,  rights  and  interests 
by  the  United  States  under  this  agreement 
shall  be  subject  to  deductions  for  accrued 
taxes,  expenses  of  administration,  creditor 
claims  and  other  like  charges  and  shall  be 
made  as  far  as  possible  subject  to  the  rights, 
obligations  and  procedures  with  respect  to 
returns  contained  In  Section  32(a)  (4),  (b), 
(c),  (d).  (e),  and  (f).  Section  34,  and  Sec- 
tion 36  of  the  Appendix  to  Title  50  of  the 
United  States  Code,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Annex  to  this  agreement. 

ARTICLE  VT 

The  Oovernment  of  Austria  agrees  to  save 
harmless  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  from  any  responsibility  and  liability 
for  acts  performed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  In  fulfillment  of  the  provisions 
of  this  agreement. 

ARTICLE  vn 

This  agreement  shall  be  ratified  and  the 
Instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  ex- 
changed at  Vienna  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
agreement  shall  come  Into  force  upon  ex- 
change of  ratifications. 

In  witness  whereof,  tbe  undersigned  rep- 
resentatives duly  authorized  thereto  by  their 
respective  governments  have  signed  this 
Agreement. 

Done  at  Washington,  in  duplicate,  in  the 
English  and  Oerman  languages,  both  texts 
being  equally  authentic,  this  thirtieth  day 
of  January,  1959. 

For  tbe  United  States  of  America: 
John  Poster  Ditllzs. 

For  tbe  Republic  of  Austria : 

WlLTRIXD  PLATZKR. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  understand  that 
the  Senate  is  now  proceeding  under  a 
limited  time  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes  of  the  15  minutes  that  I  have 
under  my  control. 

I  shall  take  only  a  few  minutes  to  dis- 
cuss the  treaty.  Then,  if  there  are  any 
questions,  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer 
them. 

Mr.  President,  the  Austrian  Assets 
Agreement  was  signed  at  Washington  on 
January  30.  1959,  and  submitted  to  the 
Senate  on  January  14,  1960. 
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The  purpose  of  the  agreement  is  to 
provide  for  the  return  of  certain  Aus- 
trian property  located  in  the  XJnlted 
States  which  was  vested  during  World 
War  n  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act.  The  property,  rights 
and  interests  covered  by  this  treaty 
amount  to  approximately  $450  000  and. 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ment would  be  returned  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Austria  for  distribution  to  the 
individual  claimants. 

I  should  like  to  explain  the  procedure. 
As  I  understand,  the  checks  will  be  made 
out  to  the  claimants,  but  will  be  sent  to 
the  Government  of  Austria,  which  will 
act  merely  as  a  conduit  in  turning  the 
checks  over  to  the  claimants.  The  a^ts 
will  not  be  turned  over  to  the  Austrian 
Government  as  cash.  The  Austrian 
Government  will  act  merely  as  the  agent^ 

With  very  few  exceptions,  the  bulk  oi 
the  returns  consist  of  cash  assets;  the 
rest    involve   Interests   in   patents   and 

act a^PS 

The  basis  for  this  agreement  Is  con- 
tained in  the  Austrian  State  Treaty 
which  was  approved  by  the  Senate  on 
June  17  1955.  Under  the  terms  of  arti- 
cle 27  of  that  treaty,  the  United  SUtes 
made  a  commitment  to  return  Austrian 
property  located  In  this  country  and 
stated  that  it  was  "prepared  to  conclude 
agreements  with  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment for  this  purpose.-  This  agreement 
will  enable  the  United  States  to  fulfill 
that  obligation. 

Mr  President,  this  agreement  has  the 
approval  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
which  had  original  Jurisdiction  oyer  me 
claims  involved,  and  it  prohibits  the  re- 
turn of  any  property  to  war  crimina  s^ 
In  addition.  It  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  Austria  has  carried  out  its 
obligations  under  articles  25  and  26  of 
the  1955  stote  treaty  by  restoring  the 
property,  rights,  and  interests  of  Ameri- 
can nationals,  as  well  as  by  Pay^^ Jhe 
claims  of  Austrian  nationals  who  were 
persecuted  by  the  Nazis  because  of  their 
religion  or  racial  origin.  I  hope,  there- 
fore that  the  Senate  will  give  its  advice 
and  consent  to  this  agreement. 

The  report,  which  I  beUeve  Is  quite 
adequate,  is  on  the  desk  of  each  Sen- 
ator If  there  are  any  questions  about 
the  treaty.  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer 

them.  _     J  ij 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    Mr.  President.  I  yield 

myself  10  minutes. 

I  oppose  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
as  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  within  the  language  of  the  Trad- 
ing With  the  Enemy  Act.  I  believe  it  is 
contrary  to  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  by  the  admission  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Itself,  whose  witness,  as 
shown  at  page  9  of  the  testimony  on 
claims  given  at  the  hearings,  stated: 

And  63  were  dismissed  on  the  grounds 
that  the  applicants  were  either  Nazi  Party 
members  or  appllcanu  for  party  member- 
ship 
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At  that  point  In  the  tesUmony  the 
Justice  Department  was  referring  to  the 
89  claims  which  are  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  treaty. 

I  should  Uke  to  read  that  statement 
again,  so  that  Senators  may  understand 


what  is  at  stake.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment sUtes  that  of  the  89  claims  to  be 
paid  under  this  treaty  52  were  dismissed 
by  the  Justice  Department  under  exist- 
ing law  on  the  grounds  that  the  appli- 
cants were  either  Nazi  Party  members 
or  applicants  for  party  membership. 

Mr    President,    there    is    available   a 
complete  administrative  remedy  for  the 
return  of  any  of  these  funds,  including 
this  $450,000.  provided  by  law,  section 
32  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act^ 
Under  that  act  a  very  large  number  of 
claims  have  been  satisfied,  and  some  mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  returned.  In- 
cluding the  two  largest  Austrian  claims, 
which  came  to  over  $5  million.    These 
were  the  subject  of  a  contested  proceed- 
ing as  it  was  charged,  in  order  to  prevent 
that    money    from    bemg    returned— at 
least  the  claim  was  made — that  the  re- 
turn would  violate  the  national  interest 
provision  of  the  law,  in  that  the  recip- 
ients  had   been   members   of   the  Nazi 
Party.    The  hearers  of  the  facts  decided 
that    there    were    exculpating    circum- 
stances which  did  not  bring  the  matter 
within  the  direct  definition  of  the  act. 
and  ordered  the  claims  to  be  paid.    The 
claims  were  paid. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  re- 
ferring to  the  two  largest  cases.  They 
were  the  principal  reason  why  the  com- 
mittee held  up  the  approval  of  the  treaty 
when  It  was  first  presented,  in  1960. 

The  largest  claim  was  that  of  Countess 
Marianne  Thun-Hohensteln.  We  have 
had  evidence  that  this  woman's  husband 
obtained  a  card  for  her  in  the  Nazi  Party 
solely  to  protect  her  from  either  murder 
or  torture  by  the  Nazis,  since  she  was 
half  Jewish.  This  is  an  example  of  the 
complications  we  encounter  in  these 
cases.  The  Department  of  Stete  was 
satisfied  that  she  did  not  have  her  heart 
engaged  in  being  a  Nazi,  but  under  the 
confused  and  dangerous  conditions  that 
existed  in  Austria  at  that  time,  and  in 
the  Sudentenland  and  other  areas,  people 
did  do  this  for  survival. 

While  it  is  true  that,  according  to  the 
record,  she  was  nominally  a  member  of 
the  Nazi  Party,  she  was  not  really  a 
member:  her  husband  had  resorted  to 
this  device  In  order  to  protect  her. 

With  regard  to  the  other  people,  those 
who    were    members    were   very    minor 
members.    I  wanted  to  make  that  clear, 
because  the  treaty  Itself  prohibits  the 
return  of  assets  to  any  war  criminal  or 
anyone  who  is  convicted  of  war  crimes 
In  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 
Mr    JAVITS.     With  all  due   respect 
and  credit  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr  PuLBRicHTl .  I  do  not  wish  my  state- 
ment to  be  confused  by  the  statement 
Just  made,  for  I  am  not  contesting  the 
findings  which, were  made  in  the  two 
cases  Involving  the  largest  amount  of 
money.     I   stated   that   myself,  and   I 
would  be  perfecUy  willing  to  see  the  other 
52  cases— to  which  I  have  just  referred— 
handled  in  precisely  the  same  way.  that 
Is  by  a  conslderaUon  of  the  findings  of 
fact,  which  might  or  might  not  result 
m  the  money  going  back  to  the  claim- 
ants. 


What  I  object  to  Is  that  this  treaty 
avoids  exactly  that  process  because  it 
would  give  back  the  money  to  the  52 
claimants,  even  though  they  had  been 
Involved  In  Nazi  Par^y  activities  in  their 
own  country,  either  voluntarily  or  In- 
voluntarily and  to  whatever  extent.   Not- 
w.thstanding.    that    only   if    they   were 
charged  and  convicted  of  war  crimes, 
would  their  claims  be  Invalidated.    Other 
than  that,  they  are  supposed  to  get  their 
money  back,  and  that  Is  precisely  what 
I  object  to.    I  say  there  is  an  adequate 
administrative  remedy  by  which  any- 
one entitled,  in  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States,  to  have  his  claim  paid, 
can  and  will  be  paid. 

I  strongly  object  to  the  Idea  that  we 
should  be  undercutting  the  naUonal  In- 
terest of  the  United  States.  bobUlllng  its 
proceedings  provided  by  law.  and  out  of 
hand  paying  these  claims  to  such  num- 
ber of  these  52  claimants  as  could  not 
demonstrate  their  eligibility  to  the 
amount  of  their  claims  under  existing 

law 

This  Is  not  a  matter  which  has  gone 
unchallenged.  Actually,  there  Is  testi- 
mony which  is  printed  as  part  of  the 
committee's  report,  specifically  on  page 
11  of  the  report,  speaking  of  the  case 
of  a  particular  man  named  Sakrausky. 
It  reads: 


In  this  case  there  is  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion between  the  Departments  of  Justice  and 
State. 

This  concerns  whether  this  particular 
claimant  according  to  the  testimony  was 
or  was  not  a  minor  member  of  the  Nazi 
Party  I  hope  that  issue  is  very  clearly 
placed  before  the  Senate.  There  is  no 
question  that  that  provision  of  law  would 
permit  a  return  of  his  money  to  any 
claimant  who  demonstrated  that  he  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Nazi  Party  or  not 
an  applicant  for  membership  In  the  Nazi 
Party  Many  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  returned  pursuant  to  the  law;  In 
fact,  a  preponderance  of  the  amounts 
which  are  involved  in  this  treaty. 

What  I  object  to  Is  that  the  law  is 
being  bypassed:  it  is  being  undercut: 
and  out  of  hand,  these  claims  are  being 
paid  without  a  determination  of  whether 
or  not  they  ought  to  be  paid  to  recipients 
m  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 

The  provision  of  law  to  which  I  have 
referred  Is  contained  in  subsection  5. 
section  32(a>.  of  title  50,  appendix  of 
Uie  United  States  Code.  It  Is  a  provision 
of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act. 
Subsection  5.  wlUi  respect  to  returns  of 
this  character,  provides: 

That  such  return  Is  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  Statea. 

That  must  be  found  before  there  can 
be  such  a  return  administratively.  It  Is 
very  clear— I  do  not  believe  there  Is  any 
argument  about  it— that  no  such  find- 
ing has  been  made  In  these  cases,  except 
as  the  United  States  has  made  this  treaty 
with  the  Austrian  Government  under 
which  returns  will  be  made  out  of  hand. 
Why  did  the  United  States  do  this? 
The  explanation  is  very  clear  In  the  com- 
mittee report.  The  United  States  did  It. 
It  Is  said  because  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, which  Is  now  friendly  to  us.  has 
importuned  the  United  States  for  a  dis- 


position of  these  cases  and  for  a  return 
of  the  money,  because,  says  the  report, 
the  basic  agreement  undertaken  with  the 
Austrian  Goverrmient — the  so-called 
Austrian  State  Treaty  of  1955.  which 
settled  the  relationships  between  this 
country  and  Austria,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  we  were  at  war  with  Austria 
In  World  War  II — provides,  according  to 
the  Department  of  State,  that  this  return 
should  be  made;  but.  according  to  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  provisions  of 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.  to 
which  I  have  referred,  with  relation  to 
the  national  interest,  have  been  con- 
sistently construed  to  mean  that  there 
shall  be  no  return  when  we  are  dealing 
with  one  who  was  a  member  of  the  Nazi 
Party  or  was  an  applicant  for  member- 
ship In  the  Nazi  Party.  Paragraph  1  of 
article  27  of  the  1955  Austrian  State 
Treaty  states: 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  declare 
their  intention  to  return  Austrian  property, 
rights,  and  intereste  as  they  now  exist  In  their 
territories  or  the  proceeds  arising  out  of  the 
liquidation,  disposal,  or  realization  of  such 
property,  rights,  or  Interests,  subject  to  ac- 
crued taxes,  expenses  of  administration, 
creditor  claims,  and  other  like  charges, 
where  such  property,  rights,  or  Interests  have 
been  liquidated,  disposed  of.  or  otherwise 
realized.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
will  be  prepared  to  conclude  agreements  with 
the  Avistrlan  Government  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  yet;  let  me  com- 
plete my  thought. 

This  section  of  that  1955  agreement 
provides  specifically  that  It  applies  only : 

with  respect  to  these  rights  or  Interests 
as  they  now  exist. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  at  the  time  that 
treaty  was  signed  with  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment In  1955,  our  statute  books  al- 
ready contained  the  very  provisions  of 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  to 
which  I  have  referred,  including  the  pro- 
vision that  no  return  shall  be  made  unless 
"such  return  Is  In  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States."  The  precise  provision 
to  which  I  refer  In  this  act  was  last 
amended  In  1954.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  provision  was  on  the  books  long  be- 
fore then,  so  the  definition  of  a  return 
of  property  rights,  and  interests  "as  they 
now  exist"  in  the  1955  treaty,  encom- 
passes, in  my  Judgment,  as  a  matter  of 
International  law,  the  provisions  of  law 
which  had  been  long  applied  by  the 
United  States.  So  In  rejecting  this 
treaty,  we  would  be  violating  no  respon- 
sibility or  obligation  undertaken  to  the 
Government  of  Austria  In  the  1955 
treaty. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  desire 
me  to  yield  now? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  one  point 
ought  to  be  made  clear.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  stated  that  we  were  at 
war  with  Austria.  I  believe  it  Is  gen- 
erally understood  that  during  the  war 
Austria  was  treated  as  occupied  terri- 
tory ;  that  we  were  not  In  the  position  of 
being  In  a  state  of  war  with  Austria.  We 
were  at  war  only  with  Germany,  the 
occupying  power. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  that  is  true 
technically. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    It  is  true. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wUl  come  to  that 
point;  I  Intended  to  argue  that  question. 

I  have  noticed  with  much  interest  that 
the  report,  at  the  bottom  of  page  4. 
states : 

This  agreement  is  concerned  with  the  re- 
turn of  property  rights,  and  interests  of  na- 
tionals of  Austria,  a  friendly  foreign  country 
and  a  victim  of  enemy  aggression. 

The  enemy  is  not  defined;  but  it  Is  a 
fact  that  Austria  was  certsdnly  in  no 
such  position  as  was  Poland  or  Czecho- 
slovakia, or  any  one  of  the  other  coun- 
tries overrun  by  the  Nazis,  and  whose 
goverrunents  were  eliminated.  On  the 
contrary,  we  all  know  that  the  Anschluss 
was  Invited  by  the  then-existing  govern- 
ment of  Austria;  that  Hitler  was  hailed, 
when  he  entered  the  streets  of  Vienna. 
as  the  great  deliverer  who  was  going  to 
unite  the  German  people,  so  that  they 
could  conquer  the  earth.  Austria's  po- 
sition has  been  misrepresented,  whatever 
may  be  our  friendship  with  Austria  now. 
After  all,  we  now  have  a  real  friendship 
with  West  Germany,  too.  By  the  time 
Hitler  declared  war  on  the  world,  there 
was  no  Austria;  he  had  completely 
chewed  it  up. 

When  we  were  at  war  with  Germany, 
we  were  at  war  with  Austria,  as  well,  in 
terms  of  its  territory  and  people. 

So  when  the  Department  of  Justice 
construed  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act  as  ruling  out  and  disqualifying  all 
members  of  the  Nazi  Party  or  applicants 
for  membership  In  the  Nazi  Party,  it 
properly  Included  those  who  were  na- 
tionals of  Austria. 

That  is  why  we  are  here,  and  that  Is 
why  this  treaty  Is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Furthermore,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  agreed  that  it 
is  not  in  the  national  Interest  to  return 
property  to  former  Nazis,  and  has  so 
stated  In  an  exchange  of  correspondence 
which  I  understand  it  had  with  Repre- 
sentative LiNDLEY  Beckworth  in  Novem- 
ber 1945.  So  am  I  correct  when  I  say 
that  the  only  way  by  which  this  property 
could  be  returned  to  former  Nazis  would 
be  not  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  but  by  a  treaty;  and 
the  treaty  is  an  effort  to  get  around  the 
law — Interpreted  by  the  Department  of 
Justice — to  the  effect  that  It  Is  not  In  the 
national  Interest  to  return  property  to 
former  Nazis? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  My  colleague  is  emi- 
nently correct,  because  in  the  52  cases 
to  which  I  have  referred,  administrative 
relief  would  have  been  accorded  just  as 
was  done  in  the  two  cases  of  the  prop- 
erties of  Oskar  Teuber  and  Marianne 
Thun-Hohensteln,  because  of  proof  that 
they  were  not  actually  Nazis  or  because 
of  some  other  extenuating  circumstances. 

The  fact  that  these  other  52  cases  are 
submitted  to  lis  by  means  of  a  treaty 
practically  amounts  to  a  finding  that 
these  persons  could  not  get  the  money 
in  any  other  way,  because  obviously  their 
cases  did  not  come  within  the  provisions 
of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  suggest  that  It 
might  be  well  to  renegotiate  this  treaty, 
so  that  the  funds  could  be  used  perhaps 


for  Austrian  educational  exchanges,  to 
prevent  nazism  in  the  future,  and  that 
that  would  be  a  much  more  constructive 
use  of  this  relatively  small  amount  of 
money,  rather  than  to  return  It  to  those 
who  formerly  were  avowed  Nazis — with 
the  result  that,  under  those  circum- 
stances, such  a  return  would  be  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  which 
can  be  gotten  around  only  by  means  of 
a  treaty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
yielded  to  himself  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
5  more  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  thor- 
oughly agree  with  my  colleague.  I  also 
point  out  that  If  the  money  remained 
in  the  Treasury,  it  might  ultimately  be 
available  for  claimants  who  later  be- 
came U.S.  nationals,  but  who  were  only 
residents  of  the  United  States,  not  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  at  the  time  of 
the  taking  of  the  property  in  one  of  those 
countries.  The  Department  has  as- 
sured us  that  If  alien  property  funds 
are  left  after  payment  of  contempora- 
neous U.S.  citizen  claims,  these  are  the 
uses  to  which  they  would  be  put. 

So,  whether  the  property  be  used  for 
educational  purposes,  as  my  colleague 
has  suggested,  or  for  the  purpose  of  do- 
ing a  degree  of  justice  to  those  who  be- 
came U.S.  nationals  at  a  later  date  than 
the  law  now  permits  for  claims,  this 
money  would  be  very  well  used — and 
much  better  used  than  if  it  were  returned 
to  persons  who,  as  shown  by  the  very 
fact  of  the  existence  of  this  treaty  It- 
self, were  found  to  be  members  of  the 
Nazi  Party  or  applicants  for  member- 
shin  in  the  Nazi  Party. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  fMr. 
Javits]  yield  briefly  to  me?  I  should  like 
to  ask  a  question  of  his  colleague  [Mr. 

KI^TINGl. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
do  so,  I  yield  1  minute  for  the  purpose 
of  such  colloquy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Has  any  effort  been 
made  to  take  up  this  matter  with  the 
Senate  committee  which  has  jurisdiction 
of  legislation  in  this  field? 

Mr.  KEATING.    Not  to  my  knowledge. 

My  position  is  that  if  action  of  this 
sort  is  to  be  taken  at  all,  the  matter 
should  be  handled  by  means  of  legisla- 
tion, not  as  a  treaty — for  the  treaty 
method  amounts  to  coming  through  the 
back  door  in  an  attempt  to  get  around 
a  law  now  on  the  statute  books;  and  that 
law  has  been  construed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  as  preventing  the  turn- 
ing over  of  such  funds  to  former  Nazis. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Congress  has  passed 
laws  turning  over  such  property,  pro- 
vided the  persons  affected  were  not 
Nazis;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  KEATING.     Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  and  I  are  members  of  that 
subcommittee,  and  I  have  been  its  chair- 
man for  about  12  years. 

Mr.  KEATING.    That  is  correct. 
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Mr  JOHNSTON.  So  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  these  efforts  are  made  to 
proceed  through  the  back  door. 

Mr  KEATING.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina.  This  Is  a 
matter  which  should  be  handled  throurrh 
legislation,  not  by  means  of  a  device  con- 
ceived in  the  State  Department-ln 
other  words,  by  means  of  a  treaty  by 
which  it  is  proposed  to  do  something 
that  is  not  allowed  by  existing  laws,  and 
also  is  not  allowed  under  the  interpreta- 
tion the  Department  of  Justice  has  made 

of  those  laws. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  agree. 

Mr  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me' 

Mr  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr'  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  this  treaty  was  negotiated  un- 
der a  previous  administration,  and  that 
ft  was  signed  on  January  30.  1959.  We 
are  not  trying  to  "come  in  through  the 
back  door"  or  to  fool  anyone.  The  treaty 
was  not  negotiated  under  a  Democratic 
administration. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  shaU  yield  in  a  mo- 

"^Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Furthermore,  the 
representative  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice clearly  proved  this  in  the  course  of 
his  testimony.  The  purpose  of  the  treaty 
is  to  clear  up  a  small  amount  of  claims; 
the  largest  one  is  $50,000. 

Mr  Tyler,  a  career  officer  of  the  State 
Department,  testified  as  foUows: 

I  would  like  to  say  If  I  may.  J^f'  '•J^ 
briefly  that  the  great  majority  of  these 
cliS^'are  of  small  amounti.  and  are  clal^d 
by  people  who  are  elderly.  In  poor  clrcum- 
stluJces  and  who  are  really  in  penury.    They 

are  not  big  claims  and 
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So  we  are  not  trying  to  come  in  the 
back  door  or  trying  to  fool  anyone^    If 
such  an  effort  was  made.  It  should  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  last  Republican 
administration.    I  do  not  see  how  that 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  treaty   or 
with  the  nature  of  its  submission  to  the 
Senate.    This  matter  was  not  handled 
^  means  of  proposed  legislation    be- 
cause the  administration  did  not  choose 
S  amend  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act   which  affects  many  other  matters 
but*  wanted  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
to  dispose  of  this  particular  group  of 
claims  of  elderly  persons. 

Mr    KEATING.     Mr.    President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  further  to  me? 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield  2  minutes  to  my 

colleague.  _„    „-.    e^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes.  ^     .   ,     _ 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  In  re- 
ply to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  I  point  out  that  notiiing  was 
said  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
about  "Democrat"  or  "RepubUcan" ;  the 
Senator  from  New  York  did  not  use 
either  of  those  words.  That  comment 
is  something  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  injected  into  this  debate.  The  same 
things  happened  under  past  administra- 
tions and  under  the  present  administra- 
tion. ^      w    *  I*  J- 

This  Is  not  a  poUtical  attack:  but  it  is 
an  attack  upon  the  approach  used  by  the 


Department  of  State.  But  when  there 
is  on  the  statute  books  a  law  which  states 
that  this  money  cannot  be  turned  over, 
and  when  the  Attorney  General  tells  us 
that  it  cannot  be  turned  over,  then  in 
some  quarters  it  is  decided  that  the  best 
way  to  proceed,  in  order  to  please  some- 
one in  a  foreign  country,  is  to  try  to  have 
the  Senate  ratify  a  treaty  to  this  effect. 
That  is  what  I  am  objecting  to.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  the  only  one 
who  is  considering  this  matter  on  a  po- 
litical basis. 

This  has  happened  time  and  again,  i 
have  discussed  this  question  during  pre- 
vious administrations,  and  also  during 
the  present  administration.  I  resent  the 
action  of  the  Departinent  of  State  in 
trying  to  figure  out  some  way  to  help 
nationals  of  foreign  countries  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  our  country. 

This  matter  should  have  been  referred 
to  the  committee  headed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carohna 
I  Mr  Johnston)  in  the  first  instance,  if 
there  was  a  desire  to  achieve  the  resu  t 
now  called  for.  U  that  were  done,  and  \1 
the  committee  turned  down  the  proposal, 
perhaps  it  could  be  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  form  of  a  treaty. 

But  under  the  circumstances,  the 
treaty  is  premature:  and.  in  my  judg- 
ment this  subject  should  not  now  be 
before  the  Senate  in  the  form  of  a  treaty. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  under  my  control? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Eleven 

minutes.  ,,  „     ,     ^ 

Mr  JAVITS.    I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 

3  minutes.  ^    ,  ^wi   i. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
my  credentials  are  as  good  as  those  of 
any  other  Senator  m  respect  to  not  at- 
tempt ng  to  take  or  to  invoke  partisan 
advantage  in  connection  with  foreign 
policy  matters  of  the  United  States.  It 
really  did  not  occur  to  me  that  the  date 
of  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty  was  dur- 
ing the  Eisenhower  administration. 

I  would  never  have  referred  to  that 
point  But  so  long  as  it  has  been  re- 
ferred to.  I  should  like  to  state  that  the 
treaty  was  laid  aside  from  1960  until 
today,  and  now  it  is  brought  up.  I  can- 
not assume  for  a  moment  that  the  State 
Department  in  this  administration  is 
supporting  it  in  defiance  of  the  wishes 
of  the  President. 

I  point  out  also  that  the  Dspartment 
of  Justice  has  always  had  reservations 
about  this  treaty.  Indeed,  referring  to 
page  9  of  the  committee  report,  the 
chairman,  while  questioning  a  witness, 
said — 


Before  you  do,  my  undersUndlng  Is  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  had  rewrvatlons 
about  the  treaty  before,  and  now  supporta 
It.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.   Douglas.  That  Is  correct. 

The  Chmeman.  All  right 


Mr  President.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
proper  for  us  to  enter  into  a  partisan 
hassle  on  the  question.  I  do  not  choose 
to  do  so.  I  will  let  the  question  remain 
where  it  is  at  this  point.  I  do  not  find 
fault  with  anyone  on  partisan  grounds. 
But  the  Nazi  holocaust  and  terror  was 
one  of  the  most  awful  events  that  ever 


assailed  mankind,  in  the  modem  world 
or  in  the  ancient  world.  It  was  one  of  the 
worst  and  most  bestial  occurrences  that 
men  have  ever  known  in  recorded  ex- 
perience. The  treaty  is  symptomatic  of 
the  fact  that  we  forget  that  tragedy  all 

too  soon.  . 

When  the  measure  terminating  the 
sUte  of  war  with  Germany  was  brought 
before  the  House  of  Representatives^ 
I  recall,  the  vote  was  some  376  to  1.  The 
one  vote  was  mine.  As  I  recollect  it  I 
voted  "present."  I  then  explained  it  by 
saying  that  I  acted  as  I  did  at  that  time 
because  I  hoped  we  would  not  forget 

Mr  President.  I  have  the  deep  feeling 
now  that  if  the  Senate  should  reject  this 
treaty  for  the  reasons  which  have  been 
argued  here  today— and  certainly  the 
factual  reasons  are  completely  unchal- 
lenged—it would  be  saying  to  the  world. 
•'We  will  not  forget." 

The  standard  which  would  be  estab- 
lished by  this  treaty— that  to  be  demed 
the  return  of  their  money  the  recipients 
would  have  had  to  be  war  criminals— Is 
completely  exploded  by  the  fact  that  even 
now  trials  of  war  criminals  are  still  go- 
ing on  in  Germany— 20  years  after  the 
event  There  may  be  other  war  crimi- 
nals still  undiscovered.  I  believe  one 
can  say  with  assurance  that  there  still 
are     That  is  no  standard  to  maintain. 

The  United  States  as  a  matter  of  con- 
sidered policy  has  provided  with  respect 
to  the  return  of  funds  of  this  kind  that 
such  return  must  be  In  the  interest  of  the 
United  States.    That  has  been  defined 
and  construed,  and  the  law  has  been  ap- 
plied to  mean  that  funds  will  not  be  re- 
turned to  Nazi  Party  members  or  those 
who  applied  for  Nazi  Party  membership. 
Nonetheless,  in  the  treaty  before  the 
Senate  that  is  precisely  what  would  be 
done,  in  the  face  of  that  finding  of  fact. 
Mr  President,  to  me  such  action  seems 
intolerable.    In  this  case.  \n  which  such 
a  deep  question  of  morality  and  princi- 
ple is  involved,  whether  the  claims  are 
small  or  large,  the  claimants  should  be 
denied  the  amount  of  their  claims  where 
the  grounds  are  the  prohibitions  which 
are  stated  in  the  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Finally     the    only    argument    which 
could  move  a  person  Uke  myself  to  sup- 
port such  a  treaty  is  the  argument  that 
we  have  made  an  agreement  with  an- 
other country.    True,  that  country  was 
certainly  not  our  friend  in  other  days, 
but  it  is  our  friend  now.    We  have  made 
an  agreement  with   that  country   and 
must  keep  t.    That  is  why  I  also  argued 
the  matter  as  a  question  of  international 
law     I  argued  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  1955  treaty  imposed  such  a  commit- 
ment on  the  United  States.    Very  clearly 
it  did  not.    It  did  not  because  at  the  time 
we  entered  into  the  Austrian  State  Treaty 
in  1955   the  very  provision  which  I  In- 
voke now  was  already  upon  our  statute 

books.  ,     ^  . 

And  the  agreement  with  the  Austrian 
State  contemplated  exactly  such  a  situa- 
tion for  it  provided— and  again  I  refer 
to  the  terms  of  the  agreement— only  for 
agreements  to  "return  Austrian  prop- 


erty, rights,  and  Interests  as  they  now 
exist." 

And  those  property  rights  and  inter- 
ests as  they  tiien  existed,  on  June  17, 
1955.  provided  precisely  against  the  re- 
turn of  these  very  moneys  to  these  very 
claimants,  because  they  fell  within  the 
prohibition  of  American  law  with  respect 
to  such  return.  Therefore  they  have  no 
rights  at  all  and  no  such  rights  existed 
on  June  17.  1955. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Thus  the  only  rights  that  would  exist 
would  be  conferred  now  by  this  particu- 
lar treaty.  That  is  why  I  am  against  it. 
I  shall  vote  against  it.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  reject  it.  I  believe  it  will  be  a  very 
salutary  lesson  on  the  proposition  that 
we  do  not  forget  that,  whatever  may  be 
our  friendships — and  they  are  very  great 
with  Austria  and  with  Germany — we 
shall  never  forget,  and.  so  long  as  we  can 
help  it.  I  shall  try  to  see  to  it  that  the 
world  never  forgets,  the  crimes  that 
Hitler  and  the  Nazis,  to  which  the  Ger- 
man people  were  unhappily  and  unfor- 
tunately a  party,  perpetrated  upon  all 
mankind. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  arguments  that  have  been 
made,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  much 
further  to  be  said.  However,  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  the  treaty  was  submitted 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  questions  of  the  tyoe 
now  before  the  Senate.  I  have  in  my 
hand  a  copy  of  the  letter  dated  April  5. 
1960,  which  I  received  from  the  chairman 
of  that  subcommittee.  Senator  Olin  B. 
Johnston,  in  which  he  said: 

I  had  a  technical  objection  to  the  trans- 
ferring of  title  to  property  vested  In  the 
United  States  In  any  manner  other  than  by 
act  of  Congress.  My  objection  ran  more  to 
the  manner  of  the  transfer  than  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  vital  question  involved.  Since 
the  title  to  the  assets  is  In  question  and  re- 
mains unsettled,  I  withdraw  any  objection 
I  may  have  had  to  the  ratification  of  the 
pending  agreement. 

We  submitted  the  treaty  to  that  sub- 
committee for  comment,  not  on  the  basis 
that  we  acknowledge  the  procedure  as 
proper,  but  because  it  deals  with  a  ques- 
tion within  the  substantive  Jurisdiction 
of  that  subcommittee. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  much  more 
to  be  said.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
is  entitled  to  his  views  about  the  role 
that  Austria  played  in  the  last  war.  I 
felt  then,  and  I  feel  now.  that  Austria 
was  a  victim  of  aggression,  just  as  Poland 
and  her  other  neighbors  were.  The  fact 
that  Austria  was  not  so  completely  de- 
stroyed physically  as  Warsaw,  is  not 
particularly  significant  in  light  of  the 
nature  of  the  subjection  by  force  and  by 
fraud — particularly  by  fraud — on  the 
part  of  the  Nazis  over  the  former  Gov- 
ernment of  Austria. 

In  any  case,  Austria  is  now  a  friendly 
country.  The  agreement  that  we  made 
with  Austria  In  1955  to  return  property 
to  Austria  was  without  any  reservations. 
It  did  not  provide  that  property  would 
be  returned  only  to  those  who  had  been 


acquitted  of  any  complicity,  either  actual 
or  by  form,  with  the  Nazi  movement. 
The  treaty  did  not  mention  that  sub- 
ject. 

The  argument  was  made  that  these 
provisions  are  coming  in  the  back  door, 
deceiving  the  American  people.  To  me 
that  argument  hswl  some  overtones  of  a 
political  nature.  I  regret  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  taken  offense 
at  my  statement,  but  I  thought  it  was 
an  unnecessarily  harsh  way  to  describe 
the  proposed  method  of  dealing  with  a 
rather  difHcult  question.  The  testimony 
before  the  committee  is  quite  clear.  The 
lawyers  for  the  Department  of  Justice, 
who  specifically  approved  the  treaty,  feel 
that  ttie  restrictions  within  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  are  very  narrow. 

The  State  Department  feels  that  the 
proposal  Is  in  the  national  interest.  It 
would  carry  out  In  good  faith  our  prior 
commitment  in  1955. 

I  believe  on  all  counts  the  proposed 
treaty  is  a  proper  way  to  settle  a  trou- 
blesome matter  that  has  been  bothering 
our  relations  with  a  friendly  government 
now  for  a  number  of  years. 

I  pointed  out  that  it  was  signed  In 
1959.  Here  it  is.  nearly  5  years  later, 
and  we  have  not  approved  it.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  do  so  now. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays,  while  enough  Senators 
are  present? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  from  New  York  wish  to 
proceed? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thought  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  wished  to  speak. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  If 
Senators  will  note 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  wish  to  note  that 
in  the  letter  I  wrote  I  said  I  thought  the 
matter  should  be  handled  in  a  legislative 
way.  That  is  my  position  now.  We 
tried  to  pass  an  act  that  would  care  for 
those  who  were  not  cormected  In  any 
way  with  the  Nazis. 

We  did  not  not  want  any  bill  passed  at 
that  time  that  would  benefit  any  Nazis. 
I  do  not  want  It  to  happen  now.  Prop- 
erty was  being  turned  back  for  several 
years,  but  at  no  time  did  I,  or  the  com- 
mittee, or  the  subcommittee,  advocate 
the  turning  over  to  Nazis  of  any  property 
In  the  United  States  that  was  taken 
under  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act.  TTiat  Is  the  whole  question  In- 
volved. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  support  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  who  have  pointed 
out  other  aspects  of  this  question  based 
on  their  experience  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  which  bears  on  the  desirabil- 
ity that  the  Senate  not  approve  this 
treaty. 


I  have  one  further  point  to  submit,  and 
that  is  the  question  of  our  relationship  to 
Austria.  Laying  aside  the  question  of 
whether  Austria  can  be  put  in  the  same 
category  as  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  or 
any  other  country  overrun  by  the  Nazis, 
I  submit  it  is  a  different  situation  histori- 
cally. The  people  who  are  to  be  penal- 
ized for  losing  their  homeland  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Nazi  Party  or  those  who  ap- 
plied for  membership — In  short,  not  all 
Austrians.  but  those  who  lent  themselves 
to  Hitler  s  swallowing  them  up  and  mak- 
ing of  them  a  tool  in  his  effort  to  swal- 
low up  all  mankind.  In  regard  to  these 
persons  I  think  there  can  be  no  argu- 
ment that  it  would  not  be  against  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States.  It  Is 
a  matter  of  deep  moral  feeling  with  me. 
So,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  amount. 
we  should  not  pay  those  claims,  especially 
when  the  law  forbids  payment  of  such 
claims. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Senate  will 
reject  this  agreement. 

I  am  preoared  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  agreement  will  be  con- 
sidered as  having  passed  through  Its 
various  parliamentary  stages  up  to  tiie 
point  of  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification,  which  the  clerk  will 
now  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  an 
agreement  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Republic  of  Austria  regard- 
ing the  return  of  Austrian  property,  rights, 
and  Interests,  signed  at  Washington  on  Jan- 
uary 30.  1959.  (Executive  A.  86th  Congress, 
second  session.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratification 
of  Executive  A,  86th  Congress,  2d  ses- 
sion? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Vir«r1nla 
[Mr.  BvRD],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  CmmcH],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  fMr.  McNamara],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Ku-^hel] 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstall]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  66, 
nays  24,  as  follows: 


(No.  43  Ex.] 

YEAS— 66 

Aiken 
Bartlett 

Bayb                    Bible 
Bennett              Boggs 
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Byrd.  W.  V» 

Cannon 

CarUon 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

CurtU 

Dirksen 

BaatUnd 

Edmondaon 

Ellender 

Bn«le 

Ervln 

Pong 

Pulbrtght 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

HlU 

Holland 


Allott 

BeaU 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Case 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 


Anderson 
Byrd.  Va. 
Church 
Hart 


Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackaon 

Kennedy 

Lausche 

Long.  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOee 

McOovern 

Mclniyre 

M'.ller 

Monroner 

Morton 

Mundt 

Mutkle 

Neuberger 

NAYS— 34 

Ooldwater 

Oore 

Oruenlng 

Hruska 

Javita 

Johnston 

Jordan. Idaho 

Keating 

NOT  VOTINO — 10 

Jordan.  NO.        Mosa 
Kuchel  Saltonatall 

McNamara 
Morae 


Pastore 

Pearaon 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Ruaaell 

Stmpeon 

Smathert 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Walters 

Williams.  Del 

Yarborough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 


Mecbem 

Metcalf 

Nelson 

RlbicoS 

Scott 

Talmadge 

Williams.  N  J 

Young.  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  having 
voted  In  the  affirmative,  the  resolution  of 
ratification  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


AT.  i  T.  SEEKS  MONOPOLY  IN 
INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  one  feature  which  has  made 
the  American  free  enterprise  system 
more  effective  than  other  systems  has 
been  the  competlMve  nature  of  the  sys- 
tem. This  Nation,  being  by  far  the  larg- 
est of  our  capitalistic  nations,  might 
well  have  seen  opportunity  for  emergent 
competitors  snuffed  out  by  the  growth 
of  giant  monopolies. 

The  American  dream  of  a  system  in 
which  every  person  could  rise  to  the 
top  as  a  leader  of  both  the  political  and 
economic  systems  has  been  kept  alive  by 
our  antitrust  laws  which  prevent  a  few 
large  concentrations  of  wealth  from  de- 
stroying the  ability  of  others  to  compete. 
During  recent  years  there  has  been 
considerable  suggestion  in  some  of  our 
so-called  conservative  newspapers  to  the 
effect  that  our  antitrust  laws  are  out 
of  date  and  that  this  Nation  should  no 
longer  resist  the  trend  toward  ever  great- 
er concentration  of  economic  power  in 
the  hands  of  an  ever  smaller  number 
of   ever  more  mighty   individuals  and 


corporations.  Sometimes  this  Senator 
has  wondered  at  the  motivation  of  such 
editorial  writers  and  such  newspaper 
publishers.  He  has  wondered,  for  ex- 
ample, to  what  extent  the  editorial  poli- 
cies have  been  influenced  by  their  larger 
advertising  accounts. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  poor  per- 
formances of  both  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican administrations  during  the  past 
10  years  in  the  field  of  antitrust  enforce- 
ment, this  Nation  still  pays  lipservice 
to — and  I  am  confident  that  the  great 
majority  of  our  people  subscribe  to — both 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  our  antitrust 
laws,  commencing  with  the  Sherman  Act 
of  1890. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  our  entire  gov- 
ernmental system  seems  to  have  a  blind 
spot  when  it  comes  to  the  one  powerful 
commercial  enterprise  which  seems  to 
have  grown  so  great  and  strong  that  a 
fair  question  arises  whether  Goverrunent 
is  sufflcienUy  powerful  to  regulate  this 
monopoly  at  all.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  system  of  corporations  owned,  for  the 
most  part,  and  controlled  entirely,  by  the 
American  Telephone  <t  Telegraph  Co. 
The  various  subsidiaries  of  that  corpora- 
tion are  as  follows : 

New  England  Telephone  b  Telegraph 

Co. 

New  York  Telephone  Co. 

New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

Bell  Telephone  Co.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Diamond  State  Telephone  Co. 

Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co. 

Chesapeake  b  Potomac  Telephone  Co. 
of  Maryland. 

Chesapeake  b  Potomac  Telephone  Co. 

of  Virginia.  „  ,     ».        ^ 

ChesapesLke  b  Potomac  Telephone  Co. 

of  West  Virginia 
Southern  Bell  Telephone  L  Telegraph 

Co. 

Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

Indiana  Bell  Telephone  Co..  Inc. 

Wisconsin  Telephone  Co. 

Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

Northwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

Mountain  States  Telephone  b  Tele- 
graph Co. 

Pacific  Telejrfione  b  Telegraph  Co. 

Bell  Telephone  Laboratories. 

Western  Electric  Co..  Inc. 

195  Broadway  Corp. 

Southern  New  Er^land  Telephone. 

Cincinnati  b  Suburban  Bell  Telephone 

Co. 

Bell  Telephone  Co.  of  Canada. 

This  giant  corporation  has  a  present 
book  value  of  approximately  $30  billion. 
Latest  figures  on  net  income  of  this  cor- 
poration place  it  at  more  than  $1.5  bil- 
lion—in 1963.  The  assets  of  this  cor- 
poration are  greater  than  General  Motors 
and  Standard  OH  of  New  Jersey  com- 
bined. The  income  of  this  corporation 
exceeds  the  combined  income  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  30  American  States.  The 
income  of  this  corporation  is  more  than 
half  that  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  extent  to  which 
the  influence  of  this  corporation  reaches 
in  the  business,  political,  and  even  social 
fields,  is  almost  beyond  description.  Al- 
most every  chamber  of  commerce  has  a 
group  of  executives  of  this  corporation 


or  its  subsidiaries  among  its  more  active 
members  and  at  least  one  or  more  of 
them  on  Its  board.  Practically  every 
civic  group  has  executives  of  this  corpo- 
ration or  its  subsidiaries  among  its  more 
active  members.  If  one  were  seeking  to 
employ  a  member  of  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing law  firms  to  represent  him  in  a  suit 
against  this  corporation,  the  odds  are 
substantial  that  whichever  firm  he  ap- 
proached would  be  among  those  retained 
by  AT.  b  T. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  over 
the  space  satellite  bill.  I  emphasized  that, 
in  a  number  of  respects,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has  never 
achieved,  and.  in  some  respects,  has  not 
even  attempted  to  achieve,  those  first  es- 
sentials necessary  to  the  effective  rate 
regulation  of  the  American  Telephone  b 
Telegraph  Co.  in  its  interstate  activities. 
In  its  International  activities,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  little  indication  that  the 
FCC  had  made  so  much  as  a  feeble  ef- 
fort at  the  time  of  the  satellite  fight  to 
regulate  the  oversea  rates  of  AT.  b  T. 
A  study  of  the  whole  problem  fairly 
raises  the  question  whether  government 
has  the  power  and  is  itself  sufficiently 
above  the  Influence  that  can  be  brought 
to  bear  by  so  powerful  a  commercial 
giant  to  regulate  this  monopoly  in  the 
public  interest. 

Because  the  company's  power  is  so 
tremendous  and  the  influence  of  the  mo- 
nopoly so  great,  there  seem  to  be  some 
who  prefer  to  pretend  that  the  problem 
does  not  exist.  Undoubtedly,  this  latter 
approach  is  easier  than  the  painful  task 
that  confronts  a  conscientious  Govern- 
ment servant  when  he  undertakes  to  do 
his  duty  as  the  antitrust  laws  would 
suggest.  A  number  of  illustrations  could 
be  given  to  show  that  it  is  certainly  safer 
for  one  in  Government  to  duck  or  ignore 
his  responsibility  along  this  line. 

I  would  hope  that  the  appointment 
last  year  of  Mr.  E.  William  Henry  as 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  and  of  Judge  Lee  Loe- 
vinger.  who  has  made  a  fine  record  In 
the  field  of  antitrust  enforcement,  as  a 
member  of  that  Conmiission.  will  repre- 
sent an  improvement  in  the  FCC.  a  face- 
lifting m  the  attitude  of  the  FCC  toward 
the  monopoly  problem.  It  is  my  hope 
that  these  men  will  help  to  lead  the  way 
toward  the  proj)er  regulation  and  the 
correction  of  the  monopoly  problem  that 
exists  in  the  communications  field. 

In  1913.  before  AT.  b  T.  was  nearly 
so  powerful  a  force  or  tremendous  as  it 
is  today,  the  Department  of  Justice  re- 
quired the  company  to  divest  itself  of  Its 
Western  Union  stock.  This  made  way 
for  the  separate  development  of  com- 
petitive voice  and  nonvolce  communi- 
cations industries. 

In  the  field  left  to  It^that  of  voice 
communications— AT.  Ii  T.  became  the 
worlds  largest  protected  monopoly. 
This  corporation  now  has  100-percent 
monopoly  of  international  voice  commu- 
nications originating  in  this  country  and 
It  has  85  percent  of  all  telephone  busi- 
ness within  the  United  States.  Notwith- 
standing the  1913  action  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  AT.  b  T.  has  succeeded 
In  taking  over  much  of  the  profitable 
part  of  the  record  communications  field 
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through  the  use  of  leased  circuit  tele- 
printers and  data  transmission  service. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  the  American 
Telephone  b  Telegraph  Co.  has  recently 
filed  an  application  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  seeking 
permission  to  transmit  both  voice 
and  record — written — communications. 
Since  this  giant  corporation  already  has 
a  100-percent  monopoly  in  International 
voice  communications,  a  near  monopoly 
in  domestic  voice  communications,  and 
a  dominant  position  In  domestic  record 
communications,  this  application  raises 
some  serious  and  fundamental  issues. 

If  this  application  is  granted,  the 
American  Telephone  b  Telegraph  Co., 
with  Its  Incredible  resources  and  advan- 
tages, will  undermine  and  eventually  de- 
stroy the  viability  of  the  International 
telegraph  companies — International  Tel- 
egraph b  Telephone  Co..  Radio  Corpora- 
tion of  America,  and  Western  Union  In- 
ternational. It  will  create  a  monopoly 
in  International  communications,  and  it 
will  do  irrenarable  harm  to  the  national 
interest.  Thus,  one  private  company 
will  have  a  stranglehold  on  the  interna- 
tional as  well  as  the  domestic  communi- 
cations of  this  country.  To  p)ermlt  the 
tremendous  A.T.  b  T.  corporation  to  ex- 
pand Its  operation  to  include  Interna- 
tional record  transmission  would  be  like 
placing  a  garfish  In  a  goldfish  bowl:  In 
a  short  while  all  that  remains  is  one 
fat  garfish. 

The  issue  Is  not  just  a  problem  be- 
tween AT.  b  T.,  IT.  b  T.,  R.C.A..  and 
a  few  others.  Communications  are  the 
very  lifeblood  of  modern  society,  and 
there  are  very  few.  If  any,  questions  that 
can  arise  at  this  time  which  are  more 
important  than  this  one. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  pres- 
ent structure  of  the  US.  International 
communications  industry. 

In  voice  communications  A.T.  b  T.  be- 
came the  world's  largest  protected  mo- 
nopoly. It  has  a  100-percent  monopoly 
In  International  voice  communication, 
and  has  85  percent  of  the  telephone  busi- 
ness within  the  United  States.  Further- 
more. In  the  record  communications 
field.  AT.  b  T.  has  taken  over  much  of 
the  profitable  part  of  that  business 
through  the  use  of  leased  circuit  tele- 
printers and  data  transmission  services. 
Western  Union  has  been  left  with  the 
transmission  of  general  telegrams,  the 
least  profitable  of  many  possible  tele- 
graphic services. 

In  the  field  of  International  record 
communications,  however,  competition 
has  developed  while  the  needs  of  the 
public  are  being  served  efficiently.  Com- 
panies like  International  Telegraph 
b  Telephone.  Rad*o  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica, and  Western  Union  International  are 
making  Important  technical  contribu- 
tions in  nonvoice  transmission. 

A.T.  *   T.   SEEKS  TO   EXTEND   MONOPOLT  TO   NEW 

With  the  completion  of  Its  new  trans- 
atlantic cable — TAT-3 — A.T.  b  T.  now 
wants  to  provide  both  voice  and  record 
transmission  services  for  commercial 
clients.  It  is  Important  to  note  that  In 
a  few  years  the  most  Important  part  of 
international  communications  will  be 
data  transmission,  computer,  facsimile 


and  other  forms  of  record  communica- 
tions rather  than  the  voice  variety.  The 
attempt  to  insert  itself  into  this  new  field 
constitutes  one  further  step  by  this  huge 
company,  using  its  complete  monopoly 
over  international  voice  communications 
and  its  85  percent  control  over  domestic 
voice  transmission,  to  force  out  the  much 
smaller  record  communications  com- 
panies, which  compete  among  them- 
selves. A.T.  b  T.  can  do  this  quite  easily 
by  merely  failing  to  make  available  the 
channels  required  by  the  record  carriers 
and  controlled  by  A.T.  b  T.  or — and  this 
Is  more  Important — by  the  use  of  the 
tled-in  domestic  customer-gathering  fa- 
cilities from  their  huge  domestic  tele- 
phone service. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  this  action  by 
A.T.  &  T.  Is  the  culmination  of  other 
actions  with  the  same  objective  In  mind. 
In  its  application  to  provide  TAT-1  cable 
facilities  in  1953.  A.T.  b  T.  sought  suc- 
cessfully to  use  and  interconnect  with 
radio.  In  order  to  secure  permission  to 
do  this.  A.T.  b  T.  stated  in  a  letter  to 
the  FCC  dated  November  21.  1963: 

The  American  Telephone  ft  Telegrs^h  Co. 
has  no  thought  of  entering  the  field  of  inter- 
national telegraph  communications. 

In  1959,  however,  the  FCC  authorized 
A.T.  &  T.  to  furnish  the  Defense  Etepart- 
ment  both  voice  and  nonvoice  commu- 
nications via  the  transatlantic  cable 
solely  on  the  basis  of  defense  needs.  At 
the  same  time,  the  FCC  emphasized  that 
the  record  communications  companies 
should  be  given  the  same  opportunity, 
and  were  authorized  to  provide  the  same 
service.  The  FCC  accepted  in  good  faith 
an  assurance  by  AT.  b  T.  that  it  would 
not  seek  entry  into  the  International 
commerlcal  telegraphic  field  and  that  its 
only  desire  was  to  meet  a  defense  need. 

Having  absorbed  that  field,  the  intru- 
sion by  A.T.  b  T.  into  the  commercial 
field  is  another  attempt  by  this  huge 
corporation  to  secure  for  itself  the  most 
profitable  parts  of  the  record  communi- 
cations business  and  leave  the  remaining 
bare  bones  to  competitors,  who  eventu- 
ally would  be  squeezed  out  of  the  busi- 
ness. I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  will  pay 
more  attention  to  competitive  matters 
than  it  has  in  the  past  and  will  include 
competition  in  its  definition  of  the  pub- 
lic interest,  convenience,  and  necessity. 
If  A.T.  b  T.  were  permitted  to  transmit 
record  data,  and  other  nonvoice  services 
by  Its  submarine  cable,  A.T.  b  T.  would 
soon  eliminate  other  competitors  be- 
cause of  its  overwhelming  dominance  of 
the  telephone  system  in  the  United 
States,  and  its  ability  to  interconnect  Its 
domestic  phone  system  with  its  oversea 
customers.  The  telegraph  communica- 
tion companies  do  not  have  this  advan- 
tage. It  is  my  impression,  nevertheless, 
that  the  telegraph  carriers  are  ready  and 
able  to  transmit  both  voice  and  nonvoice 
messages  fully  as  efficiently  and  cheaply 
as  A.T.  St  T.  proposed  to  do. 

DEPENDENCE    Or    OTHER    CAERIBR8    ON    A.T.    *    T. 

An  underljring  fact  that  should  never 
be  forgotten  Is  that  all  the  international 
telegraph  companies  are  dependent  on 
A.T.  b  T.  to  lease  them  channels  in  its 
transatlantic  cables.    These  have  been 


leased  by  A.T.  b  T.  on  condition  that 
they  should  not  be  used  for  voice  com- 
munications. 

Here  is  an  example  where  A.T.  b  T.  has 
been  using  its  tremendous  power  to  keep 
other  companies  out  of  the  international 
telephone  business  while  at  the  same 
time  invading  the  territory  of  these  other 
companies. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  clearly  unfair, 
RCA,  I.T.  b  T.,  Western  Union  Interna- 
tional and  any  other  carrier  should  be 
allowed  to  compete  with  the  giant  A.T. 
b  T.  in  any  way  whatsoever,  and  it  Is 
hoped  that  the  Federal  Conmiunications 
Commission  at  the  earliest  possible  op- 
portunity will  provide  that  all  interna- 
tional telegraphic  companies  will  be  able 
to  send  voice  messages  overseas. 

RCA.  I.T.  b  T.,  Western  Union  Inter- 
national, and  other  International  record 
carriers  have  already  indicated  that  they 
are  willing  to  buy  outright  a  number  of 
channels  in  the  new  TAT-3  cable  and 
are  prepared  to  pay  their  proportionate 
part  of  capital  and  maintenance  costs. 
Using  its  great  power,  A.T.  b  T.  has  sus- 
pended negotiations  on  this  matter  in  an 
attempt  to  discourage  the  international 
record  carriers  from  opposing  A.T.  b  T.'s 
action  in  entering  their  field.  See  I.T. 
b  T.'s  petition  to  FCC  in  file  n  P-C- 
4714-M-l. 

CONSTBUCnON    OF    CABLE    BT    OTHEX 
CAKBIEE8 

To  avoid  being  excluded  or  discrim- 
inated against  by  A.T.  b  T.,  the  present 
owner  of  the  transatlantic  cables,  the 
competing  companies  have  asked  FCC 
for  permission  to  construct  a  new  trans- 
atlantic cable  TAT-4.  If  this  is  granted, 
dependence  on  the  arbitrary  behavior  of 
A.T.  b  T.  would  be  reduced. 

The  fundamental,  underlying  problem, 
however,  is  that  posed  by  the  great 
power  of  the  American  Telephone  b 
Telegraph  monopoly.  We  cannot  avoid 
this  issue  much  longer. 

Congress  faced  a  similar  problem  In 
1954.  As  a  condition  for  the  merger  of 
Western  Union  and  Postal  Telegraph 
Co.,  Congress  decreed  that  this  combi- 
nation would  be  too  powerfxil  In  record 
communications  and  that  Western 
Union  must  divest  itself  of  its  inter- 
national activities. 

The  difference  is  that  A.T.  t  T.  Is 
vastly  more  powerful,  more  monopolistic, 
than  Western  Union  ever  was  or  ever 
hoped  to  be.  According  to  the  Implied 
expression  of  Congress,  aH  domestic 
telegraph  services  would  fall  within  the 
province  of  the  telegraph  company. 
Western  Union  fully  expected  that  In 
fulfilling  the  congressional  mandate, 
A.T.  b  T.  would  sell  its  TWX  and  tele- 
graph market  to  Western  Union.  This 
sale,  however,  was  never  consiimmated. 
Today,  as  a  consequence,  A.T.  b  T.  ac- 
counts for  about  50  percent  of  public 
record  business. 

We  have,  then,  the  following  situ- 
ation: 

For  making  Western  Union  the  chosen 
instrument  in  domestic  record  services*! 
It  had  to  spin  off  Its  oversea  business — 
yet  it  never  swiquired  the  status  of  sole 
supplier  of  domestic  record  services. 

A.T.  b  T..  on  the  other  hand,  Is  not 
only  dominant  In  the  domestic  nonvoice 
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market,  but  Is  the  sole  supplier  of  over- 
sea voice  communications. 

It  is  patently  unfair  to  have  demanded 
divestiture  by  Western  Union  of  its  in- 
ternational activities  and  not  of  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
This  unjust,  double  standard  should  now 
be  remedied,  and  I  hope  that  this  prob- 
lem is  now  being  considered. 

COWCLUSION8  AND  EKCOMMKKDATIONS 

The  heart  of  the  matter  lies  in  the 
threat  to  destroy  the  little  competition 
there  is  and  the  creation  of  a  super- 
monopoly  controlling  sdl  forms  of  com- 
munications. To  prevent  this  from  hap- 
pening. I  make  the  following  reconimen- 
dations : 

First.  A.T.  &  T.  should  definitely  be 
kept  out  of  oversea  record  communica- 
tions. 

Second.  Competition  should  be  stimu- 
lated among  the  international  communi- 
cations carriers  by  making  voice  com- 
munications available  to  all  record  car- 
riers. RCA.  I.T.  it  T.,  and  Western  Union 
International  would  thus  be  able  to  carry 
alternate  voice  and  nonvoice  communi- 
cations. It  is  my  understanding  that 
modem  technology  has  obliterated  the 
differences  between  these  two  types  of 
communication. 

Steps  should  be  taken  to  require  the 
divestment  by  A.T.  &  T.  of  its  inter- 
national operations.  The  new  inter- 
national company  resulting  from  this 
divestiture  should  then  be  allowed  by  the 
FCC  to  carry  both  voice  and  nonvoice. 
thus  adding  a  fourth  competitor  to  the 
other  companies  in  international  com- 
munications. In  time,  perhaps,  these 
competitors  may  wish  to  challenge  the 
dominant  position  of  A.T.  i  T.  in  the 
domestic  field.  This  development  should 
certainly  be  encouraged. 

Third.  In  addition  to  this,  the  com- 
munications satellite  corporation  could, 
and.  in  my  opinion,  should  become  a  fifth 
competitor  in  the  international  commu- 
nications field.  Of  course.  I  regret  to  say 
that  the  communications  satellite  bill, 
which  I  opposed,  actually  placed  con- 
trolling stock  in  the  communications  sat- 
ellite within  the  grasp  of  existing  car- 
riers. At  that  time,  this  Senator  opposed 
the  Comsat  bill  for  a  somewhat  different 
reason  from  that  of  a  majority  of  those 
that  opposed  it.  It  was  my  feeling  that 
our  objective  should  be  to  bring  about 
maximum  competition  among  private 
carriers  in  accordance  with  President 
Kennedy's  declaration  rather  than  to 
move  through  Government  ownership. 

If  we  in  Gtovemment.  both  in  the  Con- 
gress and  in  the  executive  department, 
have  the  courage  and  the  intellectual 
honesty  to  recognize  this  monopoly  prob- 
lem for  what  it  is.  we  shall  pass  on  to 
our  successors  an  America  greater  in 
wealth,  size,  and  population  and  also 
greater  in  commercial  freedom  and  eco- 
nomic opportunities.  The  destiny  of  our 
system  depends  upon  our  capacity  to 
measure  up  to  such  challenges  sis  this. 


tee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  <  H.R.  4638 )  to  pro- 
mote the  orderly  transfer  of  the  execu- 
tive power  in  connection  with  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  office  of  a  President 
and  the  inauguration  of  a  new  President. 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  8363)  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  reduce  Individual 
and  corporate  Income  taxes,  to  make  cer- 
tain structural  changes  with  respect  to 
the  income  tax.  and  for  other  purposes. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair  > .  The  Chair,  in  be- 
half of  the  President  pro  tempore, 
announces  the  following  appointments: 

To  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  18-Na- 
tlon  Conference  of  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  Geneva.  Switzer- 
land: Senators  Clark.  Pell.  Hicken- 
LooPER,  and  Carlson. 

To  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy:  Senator  Nelson. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 


THE  CIVIL  DEFENSE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  is  an  old  and  respected 
newspaper— a  newspaper  of  great  in- 
fluence in  the  Nations  Capital  and  with 
a  correspondingly  great  responsibility  to 
Its  readers.  I  count  myself  as  a  long- 
time reader  and  admirer  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  For  that  reason  I  was  a  little 
surprised  to  read  its  recent  editorial. 
"Civil  Offense." 

This  editorial  dealt  in  a  rather  casual 
manner  with  a  very  serious  and  Impor- 
tant subject — the  protection  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  from  the  effects 
of  a  nuclear  attack. 

As  you  know.  I  was  near  Pearl  Harbor 
on  December  7. 1941.  and  I  saw  the  effects 
of  the  Japanese  attack  on  that  outpost  of 
our  country.  By  today's  standards,  that 
attack  was  very  light,  but  to  the  people 
who  experienced  It.  It  was  a  tragedy  of 
great  proportion.  Today,  all  of  this 
country  Is  as  exposed  to  attack  as  was 
Pearl  Harbor  that  tragic  Sunday  morn- 
ing; and  the  effect  of  the  weapons  that 
couid  be  brought  to  bear  on  every  section 
of  this  country  would  be  infinitely  greater 
and  the  destruction  indescribable.  My 
personal  experience  has  led  me  to  take  a 
strong  interest  in  the  means  of  protecting 
the  citizens,  not  alone  of  Hawaii,  but  of 
all  the  50  States.  As  a  Member  of  the 
Senate.  I  believe  that  it  is  my  responsi- 
bility to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  In- 
sure that  the  common  defense  provides 
every  possible  ounce  of  protection  to  the 
people  of  this  country. 

The  editorial  writer  of  the  Washington 
Post  was  apparently  unaware  that  Mr. 
Robert  McNamara.  our  very  able  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  has  described  the  fallout 
shelter  program  as  "an  Integral  and  es- 
sential part  of  our  overall  defense  pos- 
ture" and  added  that  "the  very  austere 


civil  defense  program  recommended  by 
the  President  should  be  given  priority 
over  procurement  and  deployment  of  any 
major  additions  to  the  active  defense." 
The  writer  seems  to  have  missed  the 
statement  by  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler, 
Chief  of  StafT  of  the  US.  Army,  who  de- 
clared that  "civil  defense  is  clearly  a 
major  element  of  total  U.S.  security 
effort." 

General  LeMay.  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command.  General 
Gerhart.  commander  In  chief  of  the 
North  American  Air  Defense,  and  nu- 
merous others  of  our  most  responsible 
military  men  have  emphasized  that  the 
fallout  shelter  program  is  essential  to 
our  national  defense. 

In  its  editorial,  the  Post  Implied  that 
the  Department  of  E>efense  was  guilty  of 
bad  faith  In  proposing  the  fallout  shel- 
ter program  by  saying: 

If  the  Defense  Department  actually  con- 
sidered fallout  shelters  worth  their  exor- 
bitant cost.  It  would  not  have  made  them  a 
matter  of  voluntary  and  therefore  arbitrary 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  citizenry. 

Now  I  cannot  believe  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara. the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
Steuart  Plttman.  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Civil  Defense,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  other  military 
leaders  who  have  participated  in  the 
development  and  who  have  supported 
the  fallout  shelter  program  are  guilty  of 
misleading  the  President,  the  Congress 
and  the  citizens  of  this  country.    Neither 
do  I  believe  that  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Chairman  Vinson,  was  misled 
when,  after  devoting  some  2  months  to 
a  hearing  on  the  fallout  shelter  develop- 
ment program  and  after  listening  to  over 
100  witnesses.  It  voted  overwhelmingly 
to  report  the  authorization  bill  favor- 
ably.   Neither  do  I  believe  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  House  were  in  error 
when  they  voted  by  a  margin  of  almost 
3  to   1   to  approve  the  fallout  shelter 
program. 

More  recently,  the  National  Academy 
of  Science  assembled  a  group  of  approxi- 
mately 60  distinguished  scientists  and 
engineers  drawn  from  universities,  pri- 
vate Industry,  and  governmental  orga- 
nizations to  examine  the  local  effects  of 
enemy  attacks  on  the  United  States  and 
the  problems  of  civil  defense,  now  and 
In  the  future.  I  will  not  go  Into  the  de- 
tails of  the  "Harbor  Study"  as  a  sum- 
mary of  the  views  of  the  study  group 
can  be  obtained  from  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Science.  It  Is  sufficient  to  say. 
however,  that  It  Is  their  conclusion  that 
the  present  program  was  based  on  sound 
considerations  and  would  provide  a  nec- 
essary base  for  any  Increase  In  effort  to 
improve  our  defense  and  our  ability  to 
recover  from  a  major  attack. 

If.  as  the  Washington  Post  declares, 
the  Defense  Department  does  not  believe 
that  fallout  shelters  are  worth  their  so- 
called  'exorbitant  cost."  who  is  respon- 
sible for  similarly  misleading  the  Gov- 
ernment of  soviet  Russia  and  of  those 
two  sober  said  serious-minded  coun- 
tries. Switzerland,  and  Sweden,  to  name 
but  a  few.  that  are  also  providing  their 
citizens  with  the  practical  protection  of 
fallout  shelters. 


To  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  editor's 
phrase,  "exorbitant  cost."  I  should  like 
to  again  refer  to  Secretary  McNamara's 
testimony  before  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  in  January  1964  In  which 
he  said : 

Fallout  shelters  could  contribute  much 
more,  dollar  for  dollar,  to  the  saving  of  lives 
in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  attack  upon  the 
United  States  than  any  further  increases  In 
either  the  Strategic  Retaliatory  or  Contl- 
nenui  Air  and  JAlssUe  Defense  Forces. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  more  remark 
with  reference  to  this  editorial  which  de- 
scribes fallout  shelters  as  "costly  illu- 
sions." and  says  that  they  are  much  bet- 
ter suited  for  mushroom  growing  since 
they  tend  to  be  dark  and  uninhabitable 
by  human  beings."  Perhaps  the  writer 
of  the  editorial  will  accept  the  testimony 
of  his  own  eyes.  If  he  will  take  the  time 
to  visit  the  new  Rocklnghorse  School  In 
nearby  RockvUle,  he  will  see  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  fallout  shelters  that  are  neither 
dark  nor  uninhabitable  As  a  matter  of 
fact  they  are  used  as  classrooms  every 
day  by  the  children  of  that  community, 
perhaps  even  by  the  children  of  some  of 
the  employees  of  the  Washington  Post. 
Before  closing,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Include  as  part  of  my  statement, 
an  excellent  Interpretative  report  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Febru- 
ary 6.  1964.  by  Richard  Fryklund.  en- 
titled "Lives  Versus  Defense  Cash."  That 
title  sets  forth  the  heart  of  the  problem 
with  admirable  simplicity— are  we  willing 
to  spend  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
civil  defense  dollars  to  save  the  lives  of 
millions  of  our  fellow  citizens? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lives  Versus  Dctense  Cash 
(By  Richard  Fryklund) 
Around  election  time  President  Johnson 
wUl  face  a  defense  decision  which  could,  re- 
motely, save  or  lose  scores  of  millions  of 
American  lives  and  that  most  certainly 
would,  if  he  says  yes,  Jump  his  military 
budget  by  93  billion  a  year. 

No  one  can  say  today  how  the  hard  cash 
will  stack  up  against  the  theoretical  lives. 
Pentagon  officials  say  the  decision  looks  like 
a  tossup  now. 

If  the  President  says  yes.  the  Defense  De- 
partment will  start  to  buy  a  group  of  weap- 
ons and  protective  measiires  called  the  con- 
tinental defense  package. 

In  the  package  are  an  antimissile  missile, 
a  new  Interceptor  aircraft,  fallout  shelters, 
and  improvements  to  the  command  and 
control  network. 

The  exact  cost  of  the  package  is  difficult  to 
calculate  in  advance,  but  it  could  run  $20  to 
•30  billion.  The  Improvements  would  be 
made  gradually,  but  the  cost  in  the  coming 
6  years,  according  to  the  Pentagon,  would 
average  $3  billion  annually. 

Mr.  Johnson  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara are  making  a  great  effort  today  to 
keep  defense  spending  from  rising — and  they 
are  Just  barely  succeeding.  The  continental 
defense  package  would  ruin  that  effort. 

THE  QUESTION   OF  UYB8 

But  the  package  Just  might  save  half  the 
American  population. 

The  number  of  dead  that  could  result  from 
a  nuclear  war  with  Riissla  cannot  be  calcu- 
lated exactly,  but  every  study  of  every  con- 
ceivable war  situation  indicates  that  millions 
would  die — anywhere  from  a  few  million  in 
a  small,  clean  war  to  ISO  million  In  a  wild, 
city-slaughtering  contest. 


The  United  States  invesu  »7  billion  a 
year  now  in  an  effort  to  hold  down  the 
casualty  lists.  About  •&  billion  is  for  strate- 
gic weapons,  which  would  have  the  basic 
assignment  of  destroying  long-range  weap- 
ons which  the  enemy  could  otherwise  shoot 
at  Americans. 

About  12  billion  is  spent  directly  on  con- 
tinental defense — intercepter  planes,  anti- 
bomber  missiles,  civil  defense  and  warning, 
communications   and   control   nets. 

STEPPED-UP  THREAT 

All  the  continental  defenses  except  shel- 
ters were  designed  to  save  lives  during  an 
attack  by  relatively  slow  (subsonic)  bomb- 
ers. The  Russians  now.  however,  are  build- 
ing ICBM's  and  may  be  acquiring  a  super- 
sonic bomber.  The  numt»er  of  lives  poten- 
tially saved  per  dollar  spent  on  continental 
defense  is  dlmlnlshlne  steadily. 

Obviously  continental  defenses  should  be 
revamped  so  that  they  can  handle  the  new 
threats. 

This  is  what  the  proposed  package  would 
do. 

The  antl-ICBM,  called  the  Nlke-X,  Is  de- 
signed to  Intercept  and  destroy  enemy  mis- 
siles. The  new  interceptor  would  handle 
supersonic  bombers.  The  control  network 
would  be  designed  to  survive  the  missile  at- 
tack and  permit  American  leaders  to  direct 
the  defense.  The  shelters  would  protect  peo- 
ple from  fallout. 

The  package  poses  some  questions,  how- 
ever. 

CHANCES  OF  WAR 

First,  how  likely  is  the  war?  No  coun- 
try can  afford  to  buy  everything  Its  armies 
would  ever  remotely  need,  so  arms  are  par- 
celed to  meet  crises  and  wars  that  reason- 
ably oould  happen. 

No  one  in  the  Pentagon  today  believes 
that  a  general  nuclear  war  is  likely.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara says  the  United  States  and  Russia 
are  entering  an  era  of  mutual  deterence  in 
which  each  side  scares  the  other  into  avoid- 
ing nuclear  wars  at  almost  all  costs. 

But  at  the  same  time  there  are  no  guar- 
antees against  accidents,  miscalculations,  and 
stup'dltles. 

Most  officials  say,  then,  that  a  general  nu- 
clear war  is  almost — but  not  quite — impos- 
sible. 

WOULD  THET  DO  THE  JOB? 

The  second  question  Is,  Will  these  new 
weapons  work?  Particularly,  will  the  Nlke-X 
do  Its  Job? 

The  Nike-X  missiles  and  their  complex 
radars  are  being  tested  now.  Officials  say 
Mr.  Johnson  will  know  this  faU  how  good 
they  are. 

If  they  add  up  either  to  a  great  success  or 
a  failure,  his  decision  on  the  package  will  be 
easier.  Teste  so  far  show,  however,  that 
Nlke-X  probably  will  be  useful  In  some  kinds 
of  possible  wars  but  not  others. 

It  certainly  will  be  able  to  destroy  a  sim- 
ple force  of  attacking  missiles,  but  it  prob- 
ably will  be  of  marginal  value  only  against 
a  sophisticated  raid  (decoys.  Jamming,  and 
evasion)  or  a  massive  attack. 

The  proposed  new  interceptor  plane  most 
Ukely  will  be  effective — provided  the  Rus- 
sians really  are  building  a  new,  fast  bomber. 

The  command  and  control  will  probably 
work. 

Shelters,  according  to  all  Pentagon  calcu- 
lations, will  be  the  most  effective  llfesavlng 
device  of  all.  Even  without  other  new  weap- 
ons, shelters  will  save  many  millions  of  lives 
at  a  relatively  low  cost.  But  without  shel- 
ters, Mr.  McNamara  is  convinced,  the  other 
continental  defense  weapons  would  make 
little    significant   difference   In   lives  saved. 

COULD  IT  BE  OVESCOlCSr 

A  third  question  is.  How  eaty  will  It  be  for 
the  Russians  to  overcome  the  new  defenses? 

The  best  estimate  now  Is  that  if  American 
goals  are  modest — that  Is,  to  save  only  one- 
half  of  the  American  people  In  time  of  an 


all-out  attack,  it  would  cost  the  Russians 
as  much  to  overcome  the  defenses  as  It 
would  for  the  United  States  to  set  them  up. 

Russia  would  have  to  overwhelm  the  pro- 
tected cities  and  also  destroy  small  towns  In 
order  to  kill  half  the  Americans. 

Russia  probably  cannot  afford  to  buy  a 
force  that  could  do  this;  therefore  they 
probably  would  not  overcome  the  defenses; 
therefore  the  "modest"  American  program 
becomes  more  attractive. 

If  the  American  goal  is  more  ambitious — 
that  is.  to  save  70  to  80  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation— Russia  could  probably  nullify  much 
of  the  American  effort  for  one-third  of  the* 
American  Investment.  Russia  could  hit  only 
the  largest  cities  with  a  sophisticated  at- 
tack and  kill  more  than  20  to  30  percent  of 
the  Americans. 

Is  It  worthwhile  in  the  nuclear  age  to  make 
a  great  and  expensive  effort  to  save  lives 
that  the  enemy  can  destroy  with  a  small  ef- 
fort? This  is  the  sort  of  question  that  turns 
Presidento'  hair  gray. 


A  VALUABLE  BOOK  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wsmt  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  publication  of  "ITie  Wasted 
Americans"  by  Edgar  May.  This  is  a 
very  timely  book,  coming  out  at  a  time 
when  President  Johnson  has  declared  an 
all-out  war  on  poverty. 

This  book  is  written  by  a  young  news- 
paperman who  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
1961  for  articles  on  welfare  problems 
in  the  city  of  Buffalo.  Mr.  May  brings 
to  his  work  a  wealth  of  experience  be- 
cause in  gathering  material  for  those 
articles,  he  worked  as  a  caseworker  and 
is  familiar  with  the  special  problems 
poverty  presents  in  our  large  cities. 

Mr.  May  makes  a  very  good  point  that 
the  welfare  departments  in  the  United 
States  "have  become  the  funnel  of 
failure,  a  failure  which  belongs  both  to 
the  Individuals  concerned  and  to  the 
communities  in  which  they  are  located." 

He  wisely  points  out  that  unless  there 
is  a  national  attack  on  poverty  coordi- 
nating all  of  the  best  efforts  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments,  we  can  ex- 
pect little  more  than  rising  welfare  costs 
and  a  greater  intensification  of  the  so- 
cial problems  we  find  In  our  cities. 

Mr.  May's  book  Is  one  that  I  recom- 
mend to  all  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
I  also  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  a  review  of  Mr.  May's  book 
which  appeared  in  the  Minnet«x)lls  Sun- 
day Tribune.  This  review  was  written 
by  a  district  judge,  Luther  W.  Young- 
dahl,  a  former  Governor  of  my  home 
State  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Judge  Yoimg- 
dahl's  review  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune, 
Feb.  9,  1964] 

"The  Wasted  Americans"  :  Poverty  in  Slums 
Called  Shocking 

(Reviewed  by  Judge  Luther  W.  Youngdahl) 
With  our  national  leaders  calling  for  a 
massive  attack  on  poverty,  "The  Wasted 
Americans"  Is  being  published  at  an  op- 
portune time. 

I  feel  sure  It  will  be  a  shocking  thing.  In 
this  land  of  abundance,  for  the  average  citi- 
zen to  learn  about  the  extent  of  poverty  In 
a  city  Blum. 
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We  who  reside  In  the  Nation 'b  Capital  have 
iu8t  been  furnished  with  statistics  which 
indicate  that  almost  1  In  10  of  the  173.- 
695  families  In  Washington.  DC.  live  In 
ablect  poverty  and  must  do  without  the  bare 
neieasmes  of  life  Another  32.277  families 
live  on  incomes  ranging  from  $2,000  to  13.999 

^'^AUhough.  in  certain  aspects.  Washington 
presents  a  special  problem  of  Its  own.  May  s 
book  proves  that  these  conditions  exist  gen- 
erally In  the  large  cities  of  our  country. 

••The  welfare  departmenU  In  the  United 
States,"  he  says,  "have  become  the  funnel  of 
failure  a  failure  which  belongs  both  to  the 
Individuals  concerned  and  to  the  communi- 
ties m  which  they  are  located. 

"The  names  on  the  relief  rolls."  he  points 
out  "include  the  unskilled  whose  Job  op- 
portunities are  shrinking  dall,  they  Include 
Se  deakllled  whose  Jobs  have  been  absorbed 
and  thoM  who  never  have  been  motivated 
•ufBclenUy  to  look  for  a  Job  where  tenure 
Is  measured  In  more  than  days  and  weeks 
"They  their  children  and  their  women 
are  the  flesh  and  blood  behind  todays  pot- 
pourri of  domestic  problem  phases.  They 
are  the  people  behind  studies  about  school 
dropouts,  automation.  Illegitimacy,  race  prej- 
udice, Illiteracy,  and  many  others." 

In  a  pointed  challenge  to  the  numerous 
welfare  agencies  he  says.  "It  Is  high  time 
that  the  heads  of  a  variety  of  agencies.  In- 
eluding  housing,  health,  unemployment  and 
education,  be  welded  Into  an  effective  team 
under  the  highest  State  and  city  leadership  " 
Local  school  officials,  he  says,  must  provide 
teachers  and  facilities  that  will  permit,  wel- 
fare departments  to  organize  classes  for 
relief  recipients  who  fall  even  basic  tests  of 
Uteracy  and  homemaklng.  They  must  be- 
come full  partners,  says  the  author.  In  cor- 
recUng  earlier  educational  deficiencies. 

The  author,  a  1961  Pulitzer  Prize  winner. 
malnUlns  that  the  Nation  can  expect  little 
more  than  high  relief  bills  so  long  as  Negro 
housing  and  Income  remain  at  the  low  wa- 
termark of  the  statistical  chart.  The  high 
cost  of  relief,  he  says,  reflects  the  high  cost 
of  prejudice. 

A  faulty  educational  system,  inadequate 
housing  and  racial  bias  are  Just  some  of  the 
factors  that  add  to  the  numbers  of  wasted 
Americans.  May  says. 

In  a  readable  and  dramatic  way  he  pic- 
tures a  teenager  with  a  minimum  of  educa- 
tion telling  how  he  feels  after  months  of 
fallvire  to  get  a  Job;  a  mother  faced  with  the 
dilemma  of  bringing  an  Illegitimate  child 
Into  an  already  overcrowded  family:  a  lonely 
old  woman  fllllng  her  empty  days  with 
pointless,  trivial  activity— "anythlnc  not  to 
think." 

This  U  a  book  every  American  Interested 
m  the  cause  of  perpetuating  our  freedom 
should  read.  It  U  Imperative,  as  this  book 
points  out,  that  we  massively  attack  poverty 
in  oxir  Nation.  But.  as  we  do  this— and. 
more  Importantly,  seek  to  change  the  whole 
social  environment  In  which  poverty 
breeds— we  must  simultaneously  concentrate 
our  efforts  upon  education  of  the  young, 
manpower  retraining,  technological  change, 
family  life,  regional  economies,  and  race 
relations. 


this  land.  Mr.  Pratt  can  speak  with  Im- 
pressive authority  on  these  matters  be- 
cause he  has  been  personally  Involved  in 
the  most  difficult  areas  of  struggle  of  this 
revolution.  I  believe  every  Senator 
would  find  this  address  to  be  an  impres- 
sive, courageous,  and  moving  document 
of  how  men  and  women  were  willing  to 
fight  and  die  to  preserve  freedom  in 
America.  Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  address  by  John  M. 
Pratt.  "The  Revolution  qf  1963."  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 


THE  REVOLUTION  OP  1963 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
recently  John  M.  Pratt,  counsel  to  the 
Commission  on  Race  and  Religion,  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  United  SUtes.  addressed  the 
Alumni  Ministers'  Conference  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Pratt  discussed  the  involvement  of 
the  commission  and  the  National  Coun- 
cU  In  the  revolution  of  1963.  the  revolu- 
tion for  equal  rights  which  Is  sweeping 


The  RivoLonow  or  1963 
(An  address  by  John  M.  Pratt,  counsel  to  the 
Commission  on  Religion  and  Race.  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches,  to  the  13th 
Annual  Alumni  Ministers'  Conference.  Un- 
ion Theological  Seminary.  New  York  City, 
January  7,  1964) 

It  has  been  called  the  revolution  of  1»«3- 
It  had  been  smoldering  longer  than  most  of 
us  knew  or  cared  to  realize,  but  It  was  1»«3 
that  witnessed  the  full  force  of  the  conflagra- 
tion When  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  strode 
from  the  steps  of  the  I6th  Street  Baptist 
Church  last  April  12  Into  the  walling  arms 
of  "Bull"  Conners  and  the  Birmingham 
Police  Department,  the  Negroes'  struggle  be- 
came at  last  the  Nation's  concern.  We  read 
first  of  the  fire  hoses,  then  the  dogs,  then 
the  high-powered  rifles,  then  the  dynamite 
which  followed  In  the  wake  of  that  walk.  We 
saw  the  60  arresu  on  that  April  12  grow  to 
an  estimated  50,000  by  year's  end.  We  heard 
the  plea  of  the  few  that  day  become  the 
clarion  call  of  18  million  American  Negroes 
before  the  year  was  over— "freedom,  freedom, 
freedom — now." 

For  many  Americans  the  events  of  the 
year  broke  as  a  thunderstorm  and  they  asked, 
•Why  1963?"  Why  should  a  people  who  have 
been  characterized  by  patience  and  long 
suffering  for  over  200  years  suddenly  rise 
from  the  Negro  quarters  of  the  southern 
cities  and  the  ghettos  of  the  North  and  take 
to  the  streets  and  the  Jails  In  ever-growing 
numbers? 

The  rooU  of  the  revolution  are  as  old  as 
America  Itself.    The  250  recorded  slave  revolU 
In  the  early  years  of  our  Nation's  existence 
witnessed    to    the    Negro's    demand    to    be 
treated    as    a    person.      Frederick    Douglass' 
passionate  pleas  for  Negro  citizenship  spurred 
on  the  aboUUonUts.  and  the  passage  of  the 
13th,    14th,    and    15th  amendments   brought 
the  Negro  a  step  nearer  his  goal.    There  was 
formal  freedom  at  last,  but  not  freedom  In 
fact.     At   the  txim  of   the  century.   In   the 
wrlUngs  of  William  E.  B   DuBols,  who  called 
upon  his  people  to  educate  their  leadership, 
and  Booker  T.  Washington,  who  cried  out  for 
vocational   education  for  the   Negro  masses, 
was  an  insistence  that  the  Negro  claim  the 
rights  and  privileges  due  him  as  an  American. 
But  If  these  early  leaders  and  evenu  sowed 
the  seeds  for  the  revolution  of  1963,  It  was 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes.  In 
the  historic   decUlon  of  Brown  v.  Board  of 
Education  In  1954.  which  opened  the  way  for 
the  full  flowering  of  the  revolt.     For  Brown 
did    more    than    open    schools — It    removed 
from    the   books   of   constitutional   law    the 
Inferior    status    of    the    American    Negro— a 
status   made  explicitly   unconstitutional   by 
the  13th  amendment  but  nevertheless  given 
const-tutlonal  sanction  by  the  "separate  but 
equal"  doctrine  of  Plessy  v  Ferguson  In  1896. 
Following  the   Court's  decision   in   Brown 
V.   Board  of  Education,  the  revolt  began  to 
take    shape.     lU   nonviolent  character  was 
bom  in  1965  whon  Rosa  Parks  quietly  but 
determinedly  refused  to  give  up  her  seat  on 
a  bus  In  Montgomery,  and  the   'Montgomery 
walk '  bsgan.     The  executive  branch  of  the 


Federal    Government    was    drawn    Into    the 
growing  struggle  when  Federal  troops  were 
called   to  Little  Rock   In   1957.     And  a  new 
generation  of  Negroes — the  students — made 
their  parenU'  battle  their  own  and  gave  It 
new  force  and  vitality  when  they  began  the 
sit-in  movement  In  Greensboro.  N.C..  In  1960. 
Yet  all  this  was  still  a  prelude  to  1963.    All 
that  had  gone  before  came  to  a  climax,  and 
much  that  was  new  was  added.     The  frus- 
trations  of   10   years  of   futile   negotiations 
trying  to  Implement  the  Broum  decision  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  the  new  militancy  of  such 
old  organizations  as  NAACP  and  CORE,  the 
specter  of  automation  and  the   prospect  of 
permanent   unemployment   In   America,   the 
sight  of  the  new  freedoms  won  and  enjoyed 
by  their  African  ancestors,  the  vivid  presen- 
tation of  the  Negro's  plight  by  a  brilliant  new 
generation  of  Negro  authors,  and  the  Impa- 
tience of  youth,  these,  perhaps,  are  some  of 
the  old  factors  which  coalesced  to  make  1963 
the   year.     And   the   new   that  was   added? 
First,    and   p)erhaps   foremost,   was   the   fact 
that  the  white  press  suddenly  started  giving 
the  story  of  the  Negro  the  coverage  It  de- 
served.   And  then  in  midsummer  the  church, 
which  had  spoken  so  piously  and  correctly 
for  so  long,   took   to  the  fleld.     Dr.  Eugene 
Carson  Blake's  arrest  In  Baltimore  on  July  4 
was  not  the   first,  nor  the  last,   arrest  of  a 
prominent  clergyman  engaged  in  an  act  of 
civil  disobedience  last  year,  but  It  was  the 
most  symbolic,  for  It  told  the  world  that  some 
white  Christians  were  ready  at  last  to  Join 
the  Negro  In  the  streets— and  Jails — of  Amer- 
ica.    And  the  20.000  to  40.000  white  Chris- 
tians who  stood  with  their  Negro  brethren 
before  the  Lincoln  Memorial  on  that  hUtorlc 
day    last    August   eloquently   reaffirmed    his 
pledge.     Lastly,  the  moral  force  of  the  Office 
of   the  President  of   the  United   States   was 
committed   to  the  battle.     Elsenhower  had 
sent   troops   but   remained   silent.     John  F. 
Kennedy  broke  that  silence — calling  for  Jus- 
tice for  the  Negro  and  demanding  legislation 
which  would  begin  to  bring  about  that  Jus- 
tice— until  his  voice  was  stilled.    The  press, 
the  church,  the  Presidency,  these  were  added 
to  the  struggle. 

And  so.  out  of  It  all — the  old  and  the  new — 
came,  perhaps  the  strangest  revolution  in 
mans  history.  Strange  because  the  revolu- 
tionaries of  1963  wanted  "In"  and  not  "out" 
of  the  American  society.  They  were  seeking 
not  to  haul  down  the  banner  of  democracy 
but  to  raise  It  In  cities  and  towns  and  States 
where  It  had  been  struck  down  and  trampled 
underfoot  by  steel-helmeted  jjollce  and  pub- 
licly condoned  mobs.  Strange  because  Its 
advocates  preached  and  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree practiced  nonviolence.  It  was  the  estab- 
lished order  which  resorted  to  mob  action 
and  terrorist  tactics.  And  strange  because,  as 
It  grew  In  Intensity,  the  revolution  attracted 
the  support  of  most  of  the  bastions  of  the  so- 
ciety It  was  trying  to  change:  particularly  the 
church  and  the  National  Government.  But 
even  the  business  and  legal  communities 
showed  signs  of  Joining  the  struggle  on  the 
side  of  the  ""outs." 

Because  of  the  vividness — and  the  tragic 
quality— of  all  that  has  happened  during  the 
past  year.  It  U  hard  for  us  to  appraise  objec- 
tively the  revolution  we  are  going  through; 
yet  It  Is  important  that  we  try  to  look  be- 
yond the  bitter  headlines  and  go  deeper  than 
the  myopic  sllckness  of  Time  magazine  and 
ask  how  has  the  revolution  fared? 

In  terms  of  the  alleviation  of  the  problems 
which  confront  the  American  Negro  both  In 
North  and  South,  precious  little  progress  has 
been  made.  A  few  more  white  schools  have 
been  opened— mostly  by  virtue  of  a  court 
order  and  always  on  a  token  basis  only.  Not 
one  Negro  today  attends  a  public  school  with 
a  white  person  In  Mississippi.  Not  one  of 
Mississippi's  86  Negro  high  schools  is  an  ac- 
crrdlted  high  school.  In  nine  D3ep  South 
States  only  5.621  Negroes  out  of  2.419,000  en- 
rolled Negro  studenu  wore  In  desegregated 
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schools — 9  years  after  Brown  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, which  meant  that  only  1  Negro  child 
In  500  has  a  chance  to  receive  a  decent  edu- 
cation Two-thirds  of  the  6.197  school  dis- 
tricts m  the  17  Southern  and  border  States 
plus  the  District  of  Columbia  were  still  seg- 
regated as  of  last  August  31. 

A  few  more  Negroes  were  allowed  to  regis- 
ter and  vote  In  1963,  but  not  many,  and 
then  often  only  after  extensive  litigation. 
The  US.  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  ex- 
amined voting  statistics  In  100  hard-core 
southern  counties  and.  In  their  September  1. 
1963.  report.  Indicated  the  percentage  of  eli- 
gible voting  age  Negroes  who  had  been  al- 
lowed to  register  to  vote.  The  figures  speak 
for  themselves:  13  Alabama  covntles.  12  per- 
cent of  the  Negroes  are  registered;  5  Florida 
counties.  3'/2  percent:  15  Georgia  counties, 
14  percent  15  Louisiana  counties.  7  percent; 
7  North  Carolina  counties.  15  Vi  percent;  5 
South  Carolina  counties.  7Vi  percent.  But, 
as  might  be  expected.  Mississippi  leads  the 
fleld  In  these  statistics,  too.  In  38  Missis- 
sippi counties  172,866  whites  are  registered — 
thafs  69  percent  of  all  whites  of  voting 
age — whle  2.267  or  1.1  percent  of  potential 
Negro  voters  are  registered.  Six  of  these 
38  Mississippi  counties  haven't  a  single  Negro 
voter;  12  others  have  less  than  10.  Despite 
the  Institution  of  55  voting  rights  suits  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  between  1957  and 
August  1963.  today  92  percent  of  the  668,000 
voting  age  Negroes  In  these  100  hard-core 
counties  of  the  South  still  cannot  cast  a 
ballot. 

In  1963  a  few  more  Negroes  received  Just 
treatment  In  the  courts  and  prisons  of 
America — but  not  many.  In  September  I 
stood  in  a  courtroom  In  Savannah  and  heard 
the  leader  of  the  Chatham  County  move- 
ment sentenced  to  Jail  for  contempt  of  court 
for  daring  to  say  publicly  what  every  white 
man  In  the  courtroom  knew  and  many  were 
saying  privately — that  the  Judge's  conduct 
of  his  court  constituted  a  mockery  of  Justice. 
This  Judge  had  Just  made  19  youths  who 
had  already  spent  over  a  month  In  Jail — 
not  for  the  conviction  of  any  crime  but  be- 
cause they  could  not  post  peace  bonds — 
choose  between  staying  In  Jail  Indefinitely 
or  going  free  by  signing  a  statement  which 
he  had  written  In  which  they  were  to  admit 
that  demonstrations  were  harmful  to  the 
community. 

A  few  weeks  earlier  I  had  stood  at  the 
gates  to  the  death  house  of  the  Mississippi 
State  Prison  awaiting  the  release  of  13  young 
freedom  fighters  who  had  spent  over  50  days 
In  Jail.  They  had  been  arrested  when  they 
went  to  a  deputy  sheriff  to  ask  for  protec- 
tion after  the  church  In  which  they  were 
holding  a  voter  registration  meeting  had 
been  tear  gassed.  They  were  sent  from  the 
county  prl'on  farm  to  the  death  house  of  the 
State  penitentiary  when  they  refused  to  work 
on  the  chain  gangs  because  their  lives  had 
been  threatened  by  white  prisoners.  In  the 
death  house  they  were  stripped  naked:  by 
night  they  were  forced  to  sleep  on  steel 
bunks  without  mattresses — bunks  made  ley 
cold  because  the  guards  turned  on  the  blow- 
ers— and  they  were  kept  In  "hot  boxes"  by 
day.  When  they  tried  to  sing  cw  pray  or  talk 
aloud  in  their  cells,  they  were  spread-eagled 
on  the  bars  and  forced  to  hang  all  day.  This 
la  the  quality  of  southern  Justice  and  the 
conditions  of  southern  Jails.  I  might  add. 
parenthetically,  that  after  we  had  left  the 
prison  I  recall  vlvldlv  feeling  mvself  breHthe 
easier  when  we  reached  the  main  highway, 
and  then  marveled  at  the  courage  of  these 
youngsters.  Because  the  first  word  that  any 
of  them  raid  was.  "Man — now  we  can  sing 
aealn."  Ard  thev  did.  They  sang  "Oh.  Free- 
dom," "We  Shall  Overcome."  and  other  free- 
dom songs   most   of   the  way   home. 

In  1963  a  few  more  Negroes  were  given 
Jobs  In  industries  previously  closed  to  Ne- 
groes or  In  positions  never  before  filled  by 
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Negroes,  but  not  many.  A  few  more  Negroes 
found  homes  In  previously  all-white  apart- 
ments or  previously  all-white  neighborhoods 
or  communities,  but  again  not  many. 

And  so  I  say  let  us  not  be  Pollyannlsh  In 
viewing  this  revolution.  In  terms  of  Its  con- 
crete   results,   it    has    accomplished    little. 

Yet  few  would  say  that  the  revolution  has 
failed  or  been  In  vain.  For  if  little  was 
changed,  much  was  revealed,  and  It  Is  the 
revelations  of  1963  which  will  find  their  place 
In  our  history. 

For  the  events  of  1963  revealed  to  our 
country — and.  often  to  our  shame,  to  the 
whole  world — not  only  the  desperation  of  the 
Negro's  plight,  not  only  the  bigotry  of  whites 
both  North  and  South,  not  only  the  deep- 
rooted  capacity  for  violence  Inherent  In  the 
American  character,  though  all  these  we  saw 
In  ourselves  as  we  had  never  seen  them  be- 
fore. But  what  was  essentially  revealed  to 
us  as  a  people.  I  think,  was  the  fragile  na- 
ture of  our  democracy  We  take  our  de- 
mocracy for  granted — we  think  of  It  as  an 
accomplished  fact.  Particularly  In  recent 
years,  as  we  have  scurried  about  the  world 
trying  to  save  nations  and  continents  from 
what  we  firmly  believe  to  be  an  obnoxious 
form  of  government,  have  we  come  to  as- 
sume, not  only  the  permanence  but  also,  per- 
haps, the  perfectness  of  our  political  system. 
But.  democracy  as  a  political  Institution 
In  this  country  Is  neither  perfect  nor  per- 
fected. This  we  learned  last  year.  The  year 
1963  shook  the  foundations  of  our  political 
existence.  It  reminded  us  that  democracy 
In  America  Is  still  a  historic  experiment 
which  has  yet  to  prove  Its  true  worth.  It 
showed  that  the  ultimate  Issue  facing  Amer- 
ica Is  not  whether  the  Negro  can  vote  here 
or  eat  there  or  go  to  school  where  he  wants; 
the  real  Issue  Is  whether  democracy  can  sur- 
vive In  a  society  where  one-tenth  of  the 
citizenry  are  estranged — by  reason  of  color 
alone — from  the  remainder  of  the  populace. 
Writing  before  the  Civil  War.  Alexis  de 
Tocquevllle  warned  America  that  the  greatest 
danger  she  faced  was  the  destruction  of  In- 
dividual liberty  through  the  tyranny  of  the 
majority.  Last  year  showed  us  the  almost 
total  tjrrannlzatlon  of  the  Negro  by  the 
southern  white.  But  It  showed  more  than 
that:  In  the  North,  up  until  recently,  our 
cultural  pluralism  has  enabled  us  to  avoid 
this  danger  by  preventing  the  creation  of  a 
single  majority.  We  learned  in  the  papt  12 
months,  however,  that  for  all  our  pluralism 
we.  too.  were  participating  in  a  white  ma- 
jority that  was  ghettolzlng.  brutalizing,  and 
depersonalizing  the  Negro.  Lincoln  saw  our 
democracy  threatened  because  a  nation  was 
trying  to  exist  half  slave  and  half  free.  In 
our  day  democracy  Is  threatened  because, 
while  we  are  all  free,  nine-tenths  of  tis  are 
more  equal  than  the  last  tenth.  The  trouble 
with — and  the  glory  of — democracy  is  that 
ultimately  It  Is  an  all-or-nothlrg  proposi- 
tion. And  as  Dr.  Robert  W.  Spike  said  re- 
cently In  Mexico  City,  "You  cannot  keep 
one-tenth  of  a  people  segregated  In  a  mass 
society  which  depends  for  its  existence  upon 
consensus  and  mobility  without  destroying 
the  society." 

It  Is  not,  then,  the  rights  of  the  Negro 
or  the  future  of  the  South,  it  Is  democracy 
which  hangs  In  the  balance.  If  the  Negro 
Is  not  given  his  full  rights  of  citizenship  In 
fact  as  well  as  In  form,  America  will  go  on, 
but  democracy  here  will  cease  to  exist.  And 
Its  demise  will  come  In  our  lifetime,  Indeed, 
In  this  generation. 

Along  with  the  threat  to  democracy  there 
was  a  second  revelation  during  the  past  12 
months  that  ought  to  concern  this  assem- 
blage almost  as  much. 

In  1963,  gentlemen,  there  was  revealed  to 
us  In  tones  of  brilliant  clarity,  the  Inability 
of  the  Christian  church  to  Implant  Its  mes- 
sage In  the  hearts  of  Its  members.  The  mes- 
sage we  all  know:  "Ye  have  heard  It  said 
•   •   •  but    I    say    unto    you.     If    any    man 


would  come  after  me  •  •  • .  Do  unto  others 
•  •  *.  Love  thy  neighbor.  If  ye  have  done 
It  to  the  least  of  these   •••.•• 

On  October  17  I  stood  across  the  street 
from  the  Capitol  Street  Methodist  Church 
In  Jackson,  Miss.  Inside,  the  minister  was 
reciting  these  words  as  his  call  to  worship: 
■"Ask,  and  It  will  be  given  you;  seek  and  you 
will  find;  knock  and  it  will  be  opened  to 
you.  Come  unto  me,  all  you  who  travail 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest."  As  he  spoke  these  words  to  his  con- 
gregation, outside,  on  the  steps  of  that 
church,  the  ushers  were  beckoning  for  the 
Jackson  police  to  arrest  and  cart  away  two 
Christian  ministers,  one  white  and  one 
Negro,  who  had  come  to  that  church  to 
pray.  Each  today  faces  the  possibility  of 
a  $1,000  fine  and  a  year  In  Jail.  But  the 
failure  to  give  life  to  the  Gospel  knows  no 
geographical  bounds  in  this  country  of  ours. 
The  mob  of  1.500  neighbors  who  welcomed 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Baker  to  their  new  home 
In  Poxcroft.  Pa.,  last  summer  with  rocks, 
insults  and  epithets  could  not  possibly  have 
been  composed  entirely  of  atheists.  The 
good  people  of  Omaha,  Nebr..  who  refused 
to  sell  or  rent  a  home  to  a  Negro  Air  Force 
captain,  Michael  King,  attached  to  Strategic 
Air  Command,  and  forced  him  to  live  in  the 
Negro  quarter  well  beyond  the  30-mlnute 
alert  radius  which  SAC  requires  of  Its  of- 
ficers, must  go  to  some  church.  Further  il- 
lustrations abound,  but  the  point  needs  no 
laboring. 

I  say  to  you  that  the  civil  rights  struggle 
Is  a  crucible  for  the  church  of  Christ  In 
this  land.  Like  the  children  of  Israel 
brought  out  of  the  desert,  the  American 
people  have  dwelt  In  a  land  of  milk  and 
honey.  Indeed  I  think  It  not  unfair  to  say 
that  we  white  Christians  may  be  the  heirs 
of  Israel — the  chosen  ones  of  a  new  Israel. 
So  much  so  are  we,  perhaps,  that  we  ought 
to  start  rereading  the  words  of  the  prophets, 
Amos.  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah.  You  will  re- 
call that  the  Lord  ordered  Jeremiah  to  bury 
a  walstcloth  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
Later  he  dug  It  up  and  found  It  In  tatters. 
And  then  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to 
him:  "Thus  says  the  Lord:  Even  so  will  I 
spoil  the  pride  of  Judah  and  the  great  prldt 
of  Jerusalem.  This  evil  people,  who  ref\ise 
to  hear  my  words,  who  stubbornly  follow 
their  own  heart  and  have  gone  after  other 
gods  to  serve  them  and  worship  them,  shall 
be  like  this  walstcloth.  which  Is  good  for 
nothing.  For  as  the  walstcloth  clings  to 
the  loins  of  a  man.  so  I  made  the  whole 
house  of  Israel  and  the  whole  house  of 
Judah  cling  to  me,  says  the  Lord,  that  they 
might  be  for  me  a  people,  a  name,  a  praise, 
and  a  glory,  but  they  would  not  listen." 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  but  that 
the  future  of  the  Christian  church  In  the 
United  States  Is  dependent  upon  its  ability 
to  meet  and  solve  the  racial  crisis  In  our 
land.  If  prejudice  Is  the  eighth  deadly  sin, 
as  some  have  suggested,  original  and  Inherent 
In  man.  then  this  fact  must  be  proclaimed 
In  every  church  whatever  the  cost  until  Its 
practice  becomes  an  object  for  discussion  In 
the  confessional  alone  and  not  the  source 
of  witty  Jokes  at  cocktail  parties  as  is  all 
too  often  the  case  now.  If  preludice  Is  a 
product  of  environment,  and  true  tolerance 
teachable,  as  others  sugi?est.  then  the  church 
must  develop  new  textbooks,  new  currlcu- 
lums.  new  se  mons.  new  oreanlz^tiors,  and 
whatever  else  Is  needed  to  bring  home  the 
message  of  brotherhood.  The  cost  to  the 
church,  I'm  told,  will  be  great  but.  after  all. 
not  half  so  great  as  the  fulfillment  of  Jere- 
miah's prophecy.  If  the  church  falls,  we 
white  Christians  may  learn  someday  that  as 
the  new  Israelites  we  Inherited  more  from  our 
forefathers  than  we  bargained  for.  And.  In 
one  of  history's  better  Ironies,  we  may  also 
discover  that  our  Negro  brethren  turned  out 
to  be  the  true  remnant.     If  the  chvu-ch  falls. 
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It  will  continue  as  the  church,  but  It  will 
cease  to  be  Christian. 

The  revolution  of  1963.  born  out  of  the 
desperation  of  our  Negro  citizens  whose 
dream  of  equality  has  been  too  long  beyond 
their  grasp,  has  revealed  to  us  a  serious 
threat  to  democracy  and  an  equally  serious 
threat  to  Christianity.  The  American  Negro 
Is  the  revolutionary,  yet  he  has  entered  the 
revolution.  In  large  measure,  to  save  the 
very  Institutions  that  are  threatened,  to 
gave  them  by  giving  them  their  Intended 
character  The  outcome  of  the  battle  he 
began.  I  suggest.  Is  no  longer  In  his  hands. 
It  18  our  struggle  now.  as  it  should  have  been 
from  the  beginning. 

In  the  time  remaining  I  want  to  examine 
briefly  some  of  the  Implications  which  the 
civil  rights  battle  of  the  past  12  months  has 
had  on  the  churches  and  to  suggest  two  or 
three  questions  for  your  discussions  during 
the  next  3  days. 

First     It    appears    to   me    that    the    racial 
struggle  has  revealed  glowing  weaknesses  in 
the    structure    of    the    American    Protestant 
Church      While  I  am  no  expert  in  this  field, 
I  have  discovered  during  my  work  with  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  that  some  of 
our  denominations  are  virtually  Impotent  In 
the  face  of  the  problem.     Most  found  It  In- 
credibly difficult  to  raise   and  release  funds 
for  use  in  meeting  the  emergency.     In  most 
denominations  the  work  of  the  church  Is  so 
compartmenullzed   that   It   will    take    them 
years  to  respond  fully  and  effectively  to  the 
events   of    the    past   year      Trying   to   get   a 
Christian    education    department,    a    home 
missions    department,    a    publicity    depart- 
ment   and  a  radio  and  TV  department    to 
launch    an    Immediate    unified    attack    on 
prejudice  Is.  for  example,  the  surest  way  I 
know    to    commit    yourself    to    a    lifetimes 
work      Some  denominations,  of  course,  face 
greater  difficulties  than  others  in  this  field 
One  of  the  largest  Protestant  denominations 
has  a   built-in   segregated   system   that   will 
have  to  be  altered  before  Its  moral  suasion 
can    be   felt  or   taken  seriously      Other  de- 
nominations  which    cherish    the    Independ- 
ence of  the  individual  congregation  have  dis- 
covered all  too  often  that  their  ministers  are 
the  slaves  of  their  congregations"  prejudices 
and  as  such  have  loet  their  power  to  preach 
the  full   goBpcl      Before  the  moral   force  of 
the  church-s  voice  can  be  heard.  It  may  have 
to   restructure    Its   anatomy.     The   church  s 
preachers    must    be    fr  er.    her    Institutions 
more  flexible,  and  her  finances  more  readily 
available  to  meet  the  ever  changing  nature 
of  the  suuggle  she  faces 

Secondly.  I  would  suggest  the  need  for  a 
reexamination  of  the  traditional  doctrine  of 
the  separation  of  church  and  state.  In 
their  statement  found  on  the  cover  of  your 
program,  the  Catholic  bUhops  have  pointed 
out  that,  "social  justice  has  become  merely 
a  political  matter  ••  Because  It  U  obviously 
also  a  moral  matter,  the  churches  have  an 
absolute  right  to  be  heard  on  the  question 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  Protestant 
churches-  reluctance  to  exercise  political 
power  has  meant  that  the  church  utters 
pronouncements  but  does  little  more  Yet 
the  past  12  months  have  made  It  perfectly 
clear  that  the  church  can  no  longer  abdicate 
Its  resDonslblllty  toward  the  democratic 
processes.  More  than  lt«  voice  must  be 
heard  In  Congress-Its  power  must  be  felt 
A  new  view  of  stewardship— both  on  the  part 
of  the  church  Itself  and  of  Its  laymen— 
«H;ms  called  for.  and  the  wall  between 
church  and  state  needs  restructuring  In  the 
light  of  modern  political  realities 

Thirdly.  I  would  suggest  that  you  give 
some  thought  to  the  need  for  ^^  ^''^^^l^.t 
movement  between  the  black  and  the  white 
Protestant  denominations  In  America  it 
may  be  that  I  Just  haven't  been  listening, 
but  all  the  merger  talks  I  hear  about  are 
between  such  denominations  as  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopalians  and  the  Polish  National 


Catholics  or  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  America  It  seems  to  me 
that  If  we  are  taking  our  own  statements  on 
race  seriously,  at  least  one  of  the  white  de- 
nominations ought  to  be  talking  to  the 
A  ME    Zlons  or  the  CM  E.  Church. 

Finally.  I  raise  for  your  consideration  the 
largest  Pandora's  box  of  them  all— the  need 
for  a  serious  reappraisal  of  our  theology  and 
our  ethics  If  I  was  correct  earlier  In  sug- 
gesting that  we  as  Christians  had  failed  to 
put  across  the  essential  message  of  the  Gos- 
pel, then  we  have  got  to  ask  why.  Was  It 
only  the  Inefficiencies  of  our  structure?  Was 
it  only  our  reticence  to  enter  the  political 
arena?  Or  have  our  theology  and  our  ethics 
failed  us?  Have  we  failed  to  take  Into  ac- 
count something  In  the  nature  of  man  that 
we  ought  to  have  accounted  for?  Have  we 
played  down  In  our  theology  a  part  of 
Christ's  message  that  we  ought  to  have 
made  more  central?  Has  our  revulsion  from 
the  excesses  of  liberal  theology  led  us  to  lose 
part  of  the  activist  character  of  Christ's 
teachings?  Is  it  the  message  of  our  ethics  or 
the  methods  of  conveying  them  that  be- 
trayed us? 

I  raise  those  questions — and  admit  the 
lack  of  answers  to  any  of  them — in  hopes 
that  one  or  two  of  them  might  serve  aa  aids 
or  Jumping  off  points  to  what  could  be — and 
I  hope  will  be — an  eventful— perhaps  even 
historic — ministers'  conference 


HARRISON  A  WILLIAMS.  JR..  EX- 
PERIENCED GENERAL  IN  THE  WAR 
AGAINST  POVERTY 
Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pre.sldent.  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
WILLIAMS  1  has  been  a  frontline  general 
in  the  war  against  poverty  for  most  of 
his  career  in  the  Senate.  His  war  began 
when  he  became  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Migratory  Labor.  Since 
that  time  Senator  Williams  has  fought 
hard  and  successfully  to  alleviate  the 
poverty  and  deprivation  that  exists 
among  a  major  segment  of  our  Nation's 
poverty-stricken  citizens— the  2  million 
or  more  migratory  farm  citizens. 

Senator  Williams,  through  his  work 
with  the  migrants,  has  gained  unmatched 
experience  in  meeting  some  of  the  basic 
problems  of  poverty,  such  as  inadequate 
health,  education,  housing,  and  employ- 
ment opportunities.  The  legislative  pro- 
gram that  he  has  developed  is  designed 
not  only  to  improve  the  present  hving 
and  working  conditions  of  migrants,  but 
also  to  achieve  a  long  run  solution  to 
their  predicament.  I  am  confident, 
moreover,  that  when  the  Presidents  pov- 
erty program  comes  before  Congress. 
Senator  Williams'  experience  in  working 
for  our  impoverished  citizens  will  be  in- 
valuable. 

The  Migrant  Health  Act—Public  Law 
87-692 — operates  today  in  21  States,  and 
is  bringing  badly  needed  medical  serv- 
ices to  our  migratory  farm  families.  As 
principal  sponsor  of  the  program.  Sen- 
ator Williams  can  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  first  legislative  program  de- 
veloped to  assist  our  migrants  since  the 
raw  thirties  which  Steinbeck  described 
so  dramatically  In  the  "Grapes  of 
Wrath." 

Early  last  session.  Senator  Williams 
brought  six  other  migratory  labor  bills 
success'ully  through  the  Senate:  S.  521. 
education;  S.  522,  day  care;  S.  523,  child 
labor;  S  524.  crew  leader  registration; 
S.  525.  National  Advisory  Council;  and 


S.  526.  sanitation  facilities.  Today,  these 
six  bills  await  action  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Their  enactment  would 
constitute  an  initial  victory  in  President 
Johnson's  war  against  poverty. 

As  principal  sponsor  of  the  National 
Service  Corps  <  S  1321  > .  which  passed  the 
Senate  last  session  and  awaits  House  ac- 
tion, as  well  as  his  work  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  to  protect  our  senior  citizens 
from  exploitation.  Senator  Williams  has 
been  directly  concerned  with  other 
groups  of  people  living  in  poverty,  such 
as  Indians,  the  aging,  our  youth,  and 
the  mentally  and  physically  handi- 
capp>ed. 

In  short,  the  efforts  of  Senator  Wil- 
liams in  behalf  of  America's  impover- 
ished citizens  Is  impressive  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  achievements. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  Mr.  President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  gave  a 
major  address  at  the  Biennial  Conven- 
tion of  the  National  Young  Democrats 
in  Nevada.  This  address  brings  into 
sharp  focus  the  landmarks  in  the  history 
of  the  Democratic  Party's  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate the  economic  waste  and  the  hard- 
ships and  Injustices  of  poverty. 

This  is  a  vigorous  and  Incisive  speech. 
Mr.  President,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  Included  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Address  by  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams. 
Jr..  Democrat,  or  New  Jersey,  to  the  Bi- 
ennial Convention  or  the  National 
Young  Democrats.  Friday.  January  31. 
1964 

At  every  turning  point  the  people  have 
chosen  the  Democratic  Party. 

In  the  great  crises  of  our  time  It  Is  the 
Democratic  Party  that  has  come  forward  In 
word  and  deed. 

After  the  shattering  of  nations  that  was 
World  War  I.  Wilson  gave  us  the  League  of 
Nations  and  declared:  "Sometimes  people 
call  me  an  Idealist.  Well,  that  Is  the  way 
I  know  I  am  an  American." 

With  Wiloon  dead,  the  Nation  faltered  un- 
der Harding.  Coolldge,  and  Hoover.  Coo- 
Udge's  famous  remark  that.  'The  business 
of  America  Is  business."  best  summed  up  the 
complacency,  the  Indifference,  and  the  Iso- 
lationism that  led  the  Nation  into  depres- 
sion and  war. 

And  In  the  gray  decade  of  the  depression. 
It  was  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  who  riv- 
eted hope  back  Into  the  Nation's  soul.  "I 
pledge  you.  I  pledge  myself,  to  a  New  Deal 
for  the  American  people."  he  told  us  In 
1932 — and  we  believed  him. 

Five  years  later,  when  he  saw  one-third  of 
the  Nation  still  in  want,  he  said:  "The  test 
of  our  progress  Is  not  whether  we  add  more 
to  the  abundance  of  those  who  have  much 
It  Is  whether  we  provide  enough  for  those 
who  have  too  little." 

Although  he  delivered  us  Into  the  postwar 
world,  F.D.R.  did  not  live  to  see  this  theme 
become   part  of  our   International   policy. 

But  Harry  Truman  echoed  It  when  he  an- 
nounced our  famed  point  4  program. 
Very  simply,  he  said :  "More  than  half  of  the 
people  of  the  world  are  living  In  conditions 
approaching  misery." 

With  the  1950s  came  an  interlude.  In 
those  days  which  seem  so  far  away  GOP  may 
well  have  stood  for  grand  old  paralysis. 
Three  times  the  Nation  slipped  back  Into 
the  old  boom-bust  cycle. 

Then  the  IVmocrntlc  Party  produced 
John  FlUger&ld  Kennedy. 


"These  are  entirely  new  times,  and  they 
require  new  solutions,"  he  said  In  his  cam- 
paign. 

Now  all  of  us  have  our  memories,  for  in 
his  numbered  days  he  produced  many  solu- 
tions, and  America  moved  ahead  again 

Today,  another  great  Democrat,  who  be- 
gan his  career  under  Roosevelt  carries  on 
the  great  tradition.  President  Johnson  has 
shown  his  determination  to  complete  the 
unfinished  business  of  the  New  Deal  by  de- 
claring all-out  war  on  poverty. 

In  America  today  there  are  30  million  ref- 
ugees from  the  American  way  of  life.  There 
are  30  million  American  poor  living  at  the 
bottom  of  our  society  without  opportunity 
or  hope.  For  them  life  and  liberty  Is  a  hol- 
low mockery,  the  pursuit  of  happiness  an 
empty  promise. 

In  Appalachla.  their  pride  Is  destroyed  as 
they  live  on  surplus  handouts. 

In  our  fields,  they  harvest  the  food  they 
can't  afford  to  buy. 

On  Indian  reservations,  the  first  Americans 
live  their  barren  lives  on  Government  run 
slums. 

In  our  proud  cities,  they  fill  the  rat-in- 
fested ghettoes  of  tenements.  Across  the 
Nation,  they  look  for  work  and  cant  get 
It;  they  seek  education  and  are  denied  It; 
they  look  for  a  decent  place  to  live  and 
can't  pay  the  rent.  The  American  dream 
for  them  is  a  mirage  In  the  wasteland  of 
poverty. 

The  cost  of  merely  keeping  these  citizens 
alive  is  staggering.  We  spend  »4  billion  a 
year  on  outright  relief  payments — as  much 
as  we  Fpend  for  our  space  program. 

In  our  biggest,  richest,  and  most  enlight- 
ened city — New  York — Its  welfare  commis- 
sioner says  1  million  of  Its  8  million  citizens 
are  well  acquainted  with  rats,  roaches,  and 
relief. 

These  people  have  been  called  the  "Invis- 
ible poor."  Actually  they  are  very  visible 
to  anybody  who  bothers  to  look,  but  until 
the  20th  century  we  have  never  had  the 
means  to  solve  the  problem.  Our  poor  have 
been  treated  like  Industrial  waste,  spewed 
out  and  forgotten.  But  now  we  have  the 
resources  to  Invite  them  back  Into  American 
society  through  the  front  door. 

Having  prospered  In  unparalleled  fashion 
since  World  War  II,  we  are  now  able  to 
complete  the  social  edifice  that  got  started 
when  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  broke 
ground  for  the  New  Deal. 

The  Nation  has  never  faced  a  crisis  like 
the  thirties.  Banks  failed,  life  savings  were 
wiped  out  overnight,  millions  went  hungry, 
and  even  the  lowest  paid  Job  was  more  than 
many  could  hope  for. 

Then  we  took  strong  and  positive  action. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Franklin  Roosevelt 
the  people  pulled  themselves  up  from  the 
wreckage  of  economic  destruction  to  stage 
an  economic  and  social  revolution  un- 
matched anywhere  In  the  world.  The  New 
Deal  brought  strong  labor  unions.  The 
New  Deal  brought  strength  to  the  working- 
man  through  minimum  wage,  labor  relation 
laws,  social  security;  Its  fiscal  policy  saved 
the  Nation's  banking  system  from  oblivion; 
It  put  American  Industry  on  Its  feet  and  on 
the  way  to  recovery. 

Yet  too  many  were  left  stranded  on  the 
Jagged  rocks  of  poverty. 

Today  we  have  the  resources,  many  times 
over,  to  obliterate  tenements  and  tubercu- 
losis, hunger  and  hardship,  slums  and  soup- 
kitchens.  Migrant  workers  need  not  roam 
the  Nation  like  Immigrants  In  a  foreign  land. 
Tenement -spawned  children  need  not  drop 
out  of  school  in  the  10th  grade  to  shine  shoes 
and  become  the  unemployables  of  this  tech- 
nological era. 

President  Kennedy  made  splendid  use  of 
our  resources.  His  right  hand  used  to  chop 
the  air  vigorously  as  he  convinced  the  Con- 
gress to  move  on  vocational  rehabilitation. 


area  redevelopment,  urban  renewal,  and  an 
assault  on  unemployment. 

These  policies  continue  today  under  the 
leadership  of  President  Johnson.  He  has 
succeeded  In  dramatizing  the  situation  as 
never  before  by  his  declaration  of  war  against 
poverty. 

The  roots  of  this  declaration  go  deep. 
They  tap  one  of  the  basic  moral  tenets  on 
which  this  Nation  Is  built.  It  Is  deeply  In- 
grained In  us  to  care — and  to  share. 

But  there  are  also  practiced  considerations 
behind  an  all-out  battle  against  want. 

When  one  starts  computing  on  the  slide 
rule  of  misfortune,  one  discovers  that  the 
Interest  society  Is  paying  on  its  debt  to  the 
forgotten  Is  astronomical.  The  32  billion 
Federal  dollars  spent  on  welfare  in  the  last 
decade  would  have  put  a  man  on  the  moon. 

But  beyond  the  direct  cost  of  welfare — 
some  4  percent  of  the  Federal  budget — there 
are  other  costs  to  be  considered.  There  are 
the  local  and  State  taxes  to  support  welfare 
programs,  there  are  falling  property  values, 
decaying  towns,  and  crowded  hospitals;  there 
are  restless  young  men  and  women,  angry 
young  men  and  women  who  feel  that  society 
has  cheated  them.  And  many  assume  that 
the  only  way  to  make  It  Is  to  cheat  right 
back  again. 

They  are  the  fagic  human  beings  behind 
the  newspaper  headlines  which  feature  words 
like  "delinquency,"  "dope,"  and  "crime 
wave." 

And  while  It  is  often  assumed  that  poverty 
Is  a  problem  of  the  big  cities.  In  fact  the  30 
million  poor  are  divided  almost  equally  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  country.  It  strikes 
most  cruelly  at  the  young  and  old.  One- 
third  of  the  p  esent  poor  are  children.  One- 
third  of  all  poor  families  are  headed  by  per- 
sons ove  ■  65. 

Yes,  I  think  we  must  say  It.  In  our  new 
found  affluence  we  have  been  Just  a  little  too 
concerned  about  the  trimmings — the  patios, 
the  extra  car,  the  ski  trlpf — and  not  con- 
cerned enough  about  the  basic  flxln's. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mi- 
gratory Labor,  I  have  seen  firsthand  the  life 
of  the  migrant  farmworker,  a  large  segment 
of  America's  poor. 

I  have  seen  families  crowded  Into  filthy 
one-room  shacks,  men  and  women  working 
12-hour  days  in  the  fields  In  hundred  degree 
temperatures  to  earn  $6.  This  Is  the  bitter 
and  ba-  ren  life  of  the  migrant  whose  young- 
sters have  only  a  battered  old  car  for  a  play- 
ground. A  new  generation  of  the  poor  is 
growing  along  with  the  crops. 

For  the  migrant  child,  education  Is  the 
key  which  will  unlock  the  door  to  his  modern 
debtor's  p-lson.  But  education  will  be  use- 
less unless  It  can  be  given  In  a  decent  envi- 
ronment. What  good  Is  a  schoolbook  to  a 
child  If  he  must  return  home  to  a  dirty,  over- 
crowded and  badly  lit  shack;  If  his  parents 
earn  so  little  money,  that  be  Is  forced  to 
quit  and  go  to  work? 

To  help  the  migrant  become  a  fullfledged 
American  citizen  we  have  had  to  develop  a 
package  of  legislation  which  deals  with 
almost  every  aspect  of  life.  Our  legislation 
brings  them  within  the  Federal  minimum 
wage  law,  the  labor  relations  act,  and  pro- 
vides further  protection  against  harmful 
child  labor.  Education,  day-care  facilities, 
and  better  housing  are  covered,  also. 

The  legislation  we  have  developed  for 
migrants  demonstrates  that  practical  pro- 
grams can  be  developed  to  eradicate  poverty. 

We  can  pass  laws  and  we  will  pass  laws. 
And  the  "yes"  votes  on  the  floor  of  the  Con- 
gress will  enhance  America. 

And  they  will  do  moe.  Every  step  forward 
here   will   brighten  our  Image  overseas. 

Let's  remember  that  the  U.S.  Image  abroad 
was  probably  at  It's  height  during  our  de- 
pression, when  F.D.R.  won  the  respect  and 
love  of  the  world  for  his  flght  against  eco- 
nomic injustice  in  his  own  backya.d. 


I  doubt  If  any  of  you  can  remember  those 
days.  But  the  continual  knock  on  the 
kitchen  door  of  our  home  In  Plalnfleld.  N.J.. 
beat  an  Indelible  tattoo  on  my  mind. 
"Ma'am,  could  you  spare  a  sandwich?" — the 
jobless,  desperate  visitors  used  to  ask. 

Today  our  wealth  should  make  such  an  In- 
quiry unthinkable.  In  fact.  It  dictates  that 
any  American  President  must  show  his  con- 
cern, not  only  by  trying  to  help  those  at 
home — but  the  unfortunate  everywhere. 

A  once-and-for-all  Job  in  the  United  States 
might  actually  convince  the  world  that  it  can 
be  done,  and  actually  stimulate  countries  In 
far  worse  circumstances  than  us.  to  greater 
self-help  efforts. 

There  are  other  International  pluses  that 
will  flow  from  our  war  on  poverty.  We  may 
find  ourselves  In  a  far  more  advantageous 
position  at  the  disarmaments  negotiations  in 
Geneva. 

An  across-the-board  attack  on  need — ac- 
companied as  it  has  been  by  cutbacks  In  our 
defense  spending — Is  proof  positive  of  our 
desire  for  peaceful  solutions  and  amicable 
relations. 

And  from  our  point  of  view.  I  doubt  wheth- 
er the  present  reduction  in  East-West  ten- 
sion would  have  developed  unless  we  had 
seen — and  been  convinced — that  the  Soviet 
Government  was  seriously  shifting  some  of 
Its  resources  to  remedy  economic  defects 
In  Its  own  system. 

Now  coming  back  to  our  owrn  country, 
there  Is  one  other  all-Important  area  that 
will  benefit  from  the  effort  to  stitch  shut 
our  pockets  of  poverty. 

It  can  help  mend  the  civil  rights  tear  In 
the  fabric  of  our  Nation. 

In  fact,  civil  rights  and  the  drive  for 
economic  progress  can  hardly  be  separated. 

Unless  our  Nation  can  offer  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  all — and  wipe  out  barriers  to  good 
Jobs  and  a  decent  education — our  commit- 
ments on  civil  rights  will  come  to  naught. 

Clearly  then,  the  war  on  poverty  is  far 
larger  than  a  do-gooder  crusade.  I  hope  I 
won't  be  upsett'ng  anybody  in  NASA  when 
I  say  the  challenge  of  the  sixties  is  not 
space — but  subsistence:  an  adequate  level 
of  subsistence  for  every  American. 

What  does  this  challenge  mean  to  the 
young  Democrats? 

My  own  feeling  is  that  It  offers  you  an 
Immense  opportunity  for  leadership. 

The  Peace  Corps  and  the  response  to  the 
yet-to-be-born  National  Service  Corps  have 
demonstrated  that  there  Is  a  huge  reservoir 
of  energy.  Idealism,  and  creative  capacity  In 
our  young  people. 

We  need  more  and  more  young  leaders  to 
help  tap  this  vital  force. 

Your  leadership  can  be  the  link  with  the 
great  silent,  but  anxlous-to-serve  body  of 
American  youth.  At  this  moment,  the  press 
of  the  Nation  Is  focused  on  you.  In  the  com- 
mitments you  make  In  our  war  against  pov- 
erty— you  can  assume  a  vanguard  role. 

Yotir  program  will  be  broadcast  acrocs  the 
land  to  inspire  others. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  In  this  room  there 
are  many  of  you  already  engaged  in  all  kinds 
of  community  projects.  I  have  seen  your 
counterparts  In  my  own  State.  In  college, 
church,  and  civic  groups,  going  to  the  "other 
side"  of  town — wrestling  with  one  tiny  por- 
tion of  the  poverty  problem  and  helping  to 
solve  It. 

You  people  and  there  people  refute  the 
Image  some  critics  have  tried  to  tack  on  our 
young  people — the  image  of  twisting  hip- 
sters. 

Providing  better  educational  opportunities 
Is  the  goal  of  many  youth  groups — like  the 
fellows  at  Princeton  who  go  Into  Trenton 
and  tutor  the  underprivileged  high  school 
students  from  "the  wrong  side  of  the  t  acks. ' 
or  the  young  men  and  women  at  the  State 
teachers  colleges,  who  try  to  revive  the  school 
Interest  of  dropouts.     There  are  also  church 
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youths  Who  vUlt  mental  Institutions  to  try 
and  give  comfort  to  those  whose  minds  have 
been   broken  by  the  strain. 

We  even  have  a  CCC-type  program  going 
m  New  Jersey.  Just  Initiated  by  Governor 
Hughes,  to  open  new  vUtas  for  the  under- 
prlvUege  of  Newark. 

There  Is  an  Important  point  to  be  made 
about  these  programs 

None    of    them    require    Federal    support 
They  are  grassroots  Inspired  and  grassroou 
supported      And  I  think  this  is  a  point  we 
cannot  stress   too   much   in    Ulklng   to    the 
public  about  the  Nations  welfare  needs. 

All  of  this  sugeEts  one  thought  to  me: 

Why  shouldn't  every  Young  Democrats 
Club  have  a  poverty  committee.  Its  goal 
would  be  first  to  survey  the  community  In 
which  It  functions  and  then  to  decide  when 
and  where  It  will  plunge  Into  the  campaign 
against  deprivation. 

You  might  even  Invite  the  Young  Repub- 
licans to  loin  you  In  a  friendly  competition— 
there's  plenty  of  work  for  everybody  Let's 
see  who  can  get  out  Into  the  community  first 

and  begin 

I  think  maybe  the  young  Republicans  are 
Just  a  little  bit  disenchanted  with  standard 
bearers  who've  Inherited  department  stores 
and  who  go  about  chastising  the  needy  and 
telling  them  they're  to  blame  for  their  own 

misery  ^     ,    .    . 

What  I  am  really  asking  you  to  do.  la  to  turn 
loose  the  energy  and  zeal  which  brought  you 
here,  let  It  blaze  a  new  path  of  hope  for  the 
hopeless  In  your  towns  and  cities. 

Taking  such  action  here  and  now — making 
such  plans— manning  poverty  committees- 
would  be  a  d»monstraUon  In  action  of  what 
America  Is  all  about— a  demonstration  that 
would  reverberate  throughout  our  land,  and 
bring  countless  new  recrulU  Into  our  war 
against  poverty. 

Let  us  ask  every  American  to  Join  the 
march  Let  us  dedicate  ourselves  to  excel- 
lence. Let  us  make  the  American  dream  a 
reality  for  all. 
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ACT    OF     1964- 
ENCE  REPORT 


-CONFER- 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  submit  a  report  of  the  commlftee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8363)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  reduce  Individual  and  corporate 
income  taxes,  to  make  certain  structural 
changes  with  respect  to  the  income  tax, 
and  for  other  pui  poses.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  report.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.)      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  on  last  January  30.  less 
than  a  month  ago  when  the  Senate 
first  began  consideration  of  the  bill 
which  we  bring  back  from  conference 
today  for  what  I  hope  will  be  its  final 
consideration  by  this  body. 


Legislation  of  this  type  is  necessarily 
technical  and  complex.  I  believe  that  its 
consideration  by  the  Senate;  then  action 
on  it  by  the  conferees — ironing  out  the 
differences  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate — and  finally  action  on  the  con- 
ference report  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, all  in  less  than  1  month  is  an  ac- 
complishment and  one  which  should  not 
pass  unnoted. 

It  has  been  possible  to  complete  this 
action  on  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964  with 
such  dispatch  because  of  the  careful  con- 
sideration this  bill  has  been  given,  both 
by  the  other  body  and  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  before  it  came  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.    I  would  like  to 
note  especially  the  constructive  attitude 
taken  with  respect  to  this  bill  by  our 
chairman,     the     distinguished     senior 
Senator   from   Virginia.     Although   he 
has  Indicated  quite  clearly  that  he  Is 
not  In  sympathy  with  this  legislation, 
he  has  nevertheless  handled  the  legis- 
lation, both  In  the  hearings  on  it  before 
the  Finance  Committee  and  in  the  com- 
mittees  executive  sessions  on  the  bill.  In 
a   most   constructive   manner.      At   all 
times  he  has  taken  the  attitude  that  the 
different  points  of  view  should  have  a 
full  opportunity  for  expression,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  has  always  pressed  for 
action  on  the  bill  even  after  these  views 
were  expressed.     I  have  only  true  ad- 
miration for  the  constructive  manner  In 
which  he  has  handled  this  bill. 

I  have  already  said  to  the  press,  and 
would  like  to  say  again,  here,  that  in  my 
opinion  this  has  been  a  most  satisfactory 
conference.     I  believe  that  the  bill  that 
we  bring  to  the  Senato  from  conference 
is  better  than  either  the  House  or  Senate 
versions  of  the  bill.    I  believe  that  con- 
ferees had  selected  the  best  from  each 
and  rejected  the  bad  of  each.    I  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  in  all  respects  the  con- 
ference  agreement   is    as    I   personally 
would  have  it.     I  have'seldom  seen  the 
time  when  that  would  t)e  true  of  a  con- 
ference agreement,  especially  in  a  bill 
as  large  and  as  complex  as  this  one. 
Nevertheless.  I  feel  that  the  action  of  the 
conferees  was  constructive,  and  that  we 
bring  to  you  even  a  better  bill  than  the 
one  we  took  to  conference. 

This  legislation  is.  I  believe,  a  his- 
toric landmark.  It  not  only  provides  the 
largest  tax  reduction  in  our  history,  but 
it  has  been  generally  recognized  In  the 
debate  on  this  bill  that  this  is  a  tax  re- 
duction which  in  the  long  run— both 
through  increasing  consumer  purchasing 
power  and  through  stimulating  invest- 
ment—can be  expected  to  raise  the  level 
of  economic  growth  in  this  country, 
thereby  increasing  the  Government's 
revenues  above  the  level  they  would 
otherwise  achieve. 

Probably  more  important,  however, 
this  bill,  although  it  certainly  will  not 
eliminate  unemployment,  can  neverthe- 
less be  expected  to  aid  substantially  in 
reducing  unemployment  and  a^so  in- 
crease the  likelihood  of  other  more  spe- 
cific measures  becoming  effective. 

This  Improvement  In  employment 
brought  about  by  this  bill  arises  from 
its  double  effect — both  making  funds 
available  for  Increased  consumer  ex- 
penditures and  also  through  improving 


the  likelihood  of  a  more  profitable  re- 
turn on  investment.  These  factors  are 
necessaiT  if  we  are  to  achieve  a  higher 
rate  of  growth  for  our  economy  as  a 
whole. 

Perhaps  the  most  unique  aspect  of  the 
bin  Is  that  It  reinforces  our  private  en- 
terprise system.     By  reducing  the  level 
of    individual    and    corporate    taxation 
we  are  giving  the  free  enterprise  seg- 
ment of  our  society  an  opportunity  to 
take  up  the  slack  which  many  of  us  be- 
lieve has  arisen  In  our  economy  because 
our  tax  system  has  In  large  part  up  to 
this  time  still  been  geared  for  a  war- 
time, rather  than  a  peacetime,  economy. 
By  this  action  we  are  giving  the  private 
enterprise  sector  of  our  economy  the  op- 
portunity to  provide  the  growth  we  need 
in  the  years  ahead  to  Improve  our  com- 
petitive situation  abroad,  to  offset  at  least 
In   part    the    Increasing    unemployment   ^ 
that  we  face,  and  to  provide  for  a  better 
and   more   prosperous  America   for  all 

of  us. 

I  do  not.  of  course,  believe  that  this 
bill  will  accomplish  this  result  alone  but 
I  do  believe  that  It  Is  an  Important  step 
In  this  direction. 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  tax  reforms 
which  are  not  in  this  bill;  tax  reforms 
which  were  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration or  Ux  reforms  which  Individual 
Members  of  this  body  have  urged  upon 
all  of  us.  This  bill  does  not  accomplish 
all  of  the  tax  reform  that  Is  needed  in 
our  revenue  system. 

However.  I  think  it  is  easy  to  under- 
emphasize   the   importance  of   the   tax 
reform  which  is  included  in  this  bill.    I 
believe  that  in  terms  of  substantive  re- 
form of  our  Ux  laws,  the  changes  made 
in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962  and  in  this 
Revenue    Act   of    1964,   taken   together, 
clearly   represent  the   most  substantial 
reform  of  our  tax  laws  at  least  since 
1942,  if  not  for  a  much  longer  period  of 
time.    Undoubtedly  there  is  much  yet  to 
do  and  we  will  certainly  be  faced  with 
tax   reform  issues  for   many   years   to 
come.    Nevertheless,  this  bill  will  also  go 
down  as  a  landmark  in  the  reform  in  our 
tax  laws  and  its  importance  in  this  re- 
spect has  been  greatly   misunderstood. 
I  would  like  to  review  now  the  revenue 
implications  of  the  actions  taken  by  your 
conferees.     The  calendar  year  1965  lia- 
bility   which,  for  the  most  part,  repre- 
sents the  full  year  liability— would  under 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  have 
resulted  in  an  $11.9  billion  reduction  as 
contrasted  to  a  reduction  of  $112  bil- 
lion under  the  House  version  of  the  bill. 
The  bin  that  we  bring  back  from  con- 
ference is  expected  to  result  in  a  reve- 
nue loss  in  the  calendar  year  1965  of 
slightly  less  than  $11.5  billion,  or  more 
speclflcaUy,  $11.48  billion.    Thus,  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  conferees  reduces  the 
revenue  loss  in  the  calendar  year  1965 
by  $375  million.     In  the  long  run.  this 
saving  is  expected  to  be  $405  million. 

In  terms  of  fiscal  year  receipts  this 
bill,  before  any  stimulative  effect,  is  ex- 
pected to  result  In  a  revenue  reduction 
in  the  fiscal  year  1964  of  $1.6  billion, 
which  is  the  same  as  the  version  which 
passed  the  Senate.  However,  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1965  the  conference  agreement 
is  expected  to  result  in  a  revenue  reduc- 


tion from  present  law  of  $8.5  billion,  or 
$425  million  less  than  the  version  which 
passed  the  Senate.  This  is  without  re- 
gard to  the  stimulative  effect  which  the 
Treasury  Department  assures  us  this  bill 
win  have  and  which  they  have  estimated 
in  the  fiscal  year  1964  to  be  $200  million 
and  in  fiscal  year  1965  to  be  about  S4  bil- 
lion. In  other  words,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment anticipates  that  this  bill  In 
these  2  fiscal  years  wni  have  an  im- 
pact on  the  budget  of  only  $1.4  billion  in 
the  fiscal  year  1964  and  $4.5  billion  In 
the  fiscal  year  1965. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  There  are  at  least 
a  half  dozen  attaches  of  the  Senate  talk- 
ing in  front  of  the  desk.  One  Senator 
is  trying  to  speak  against  six  attaches. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GORE.  When  the  Chair  does  not 
enforce  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  it  is  a 
losing  game. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  specific  con- 
ference action  on  the  amendments  as 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  Senate  amendments  were 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees.  Of  course, 
many  of  these  were  In  the  nature  of 
technical,  perfecting  amendments,  but 
in  addition  I  think  It  is  clear  that  even 
In  terms  of  substantive  amendments  the 
bulk  of  those  made  by  the  Senate  were 
approved  by  the  conference  action.  For 
the  most  part,  I  win  not  refer  to  these 
amendments  which  have  been  approved 
by  the  conference  action  but  rather  to 
the  amendments  where  either  some  com- 
promise was  reached  or  the  Senate 
amendments  were  deleted. 

Probably  the  most  important  Senate 
amendment,  and  one  on  which  I  am 
happy  to  report  we  were  able  to  retain 
the  essential  feature  of  the  Senate  ac- 
tion is  that  dealing  with  capital  gains 
and  losses.  This  Is  the  amendment  on 
which  the  Finance  Committee  action  was 
specifically  confirmed  by  a  vote  on  the 
Senate  floor  of  56  to  25. 

The  House  conferees  agreed  to  the 
Senate  action  which  deleted  from  the 
House  bill  the  special  40-percent  inclu- 
sion factor  for  capital  gains  where  the 
asset  h£is  been  held  2  years  or  more  and 
the  special  alternative  rate  of  21  per- 
cent for  these  gains.  As  a  result,  capi- 
tal gains,  where  the  assets  have  been 
held  6  months  or  more,  win  all  continue 
to  be  subject  to  the  50-percent  inclu- 
sion factor  required  by  present  law  and 
will  continue  to  be  subject  to  the  alter- 
native tax  rate  of  25  percent.  It  wni  be 
recalled  that  in  the  debate  on  this  sub- 
ject, both  I  and  several  other  Senators 
pointed  out  that  the  present  capital  gains 
rates  accounted  for  the  fact  that  the  ef- 
fective rates  applicable  to  many  persons 
with  very  large  incomes  are  close  to  25 
percent.  It  will  also  be  recalled  that  I 
presented  the  Senate  with  information 
showing  that  the  tax  benefits  from  the 
capital  gains  tax  reductions  would  go 
largely  to  those  with  the  very  highest 
incomes  and  would  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  down  the  effective  rates  of  tax 


on  many  of  these  persons  below  20  per- 
cent. We  presented  this  same  material 
to  the  House  conferees  and  they  recog- 
nized the  merit  of  our  position  and 
agreed  to  the  deletion  of  the  provision. 
The  Senate  conferees  did,  however, 
agree  to  retain  one  feature  of  the  House 
bill  relating  to  capital  gains  and  losses; 
namely,  the  unlimited  carryover  of  capi- 
tal losses.  This  is  a  matter  which  was 
not  given  much  attention  in  the  Senate 
at  the  time  the  basic  capital  gains  pro- 
vision was  discussed.  Under  present 
law  a  capital  loss  is  first  offset  against 
capital  gains,  and  then  to  the  extent  of 
any  remaining  loss,  it  may  be  offset 
against  ordinary  income  up  to  $1,000. 
Any  loss  still  remaining  may  be  carried 
forward  and  that  same  procedure  re- 
peated in  each  of  the  next  5  years.  The 
House  provision,  which  the  conferees 
have  accepted,  provides  for  the  indefi- 
nite extension  of  this  capital  loss  carry- 
over rather  than  limiting  it  to  the  5-year 
period. 

The  House  provision  retains,  however, 
the  limitation  of  $1,000  as  the  maximum 
amount  which  may  be  offset  against  ordi- 
nary Income  in  any  1  year.  This  provi- 
sion has  been  urged  by  the  House  on  the 
grounds  that  it  encourages  risk  taking 
and  in  that  manner  will  encourage  the 
growth  of  new  industries. 

Another  Senate  floor  amendment  which 
was  considered  at  length  In  the  confer- 
ence is  that  relating  to  the  exclusion  for 
Income  earned  abroad.  The  House  con- 
ferees felt  that  this  had  not  been  a  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  hearings  on  the  House 
side,  or  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  for  that  reason  they  were 
most  reluctant  to  make  any  modifica- 
tions in  this  provision.  Moreover,  the 
House  conferees  pointed  out  that  this 
matter  had  been  specifically  dealt  with 
In  the  1962  legislation  and  that  It  was 
as  a  result  of  that  legislation  that  the 
present  maximum  amounts  were  placed 
on  the  exclusion  applicable  In  the  case 
of  bona  fide  residents  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. For  these  reasons  we  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  any  compromise  In  this 
area  from  the  House  conferees. 

We  have  been  able,  however,  to  bring 
back  to  the  Senate  some  reduction  In  the 
exclusion  for  Income  earned  abroad  in 
the  case  of  bona  fide  residents  of  foreign 
countries  who  are  there  for  more  than 
3  years.  Under  present  law  these  per- 
sons receive  an  exclusion  of  $35,000.  Un- 
der the  conference  action  this  has  been 
reduced  to  $25,000  effective  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1965.  There  was  a  strong 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  House  confer- 
ees that  If  we  wish  to  stimulate  exports 
and  sales  of  American  products  abroad  it 
was  Important  to  have  Americans  In  key 
business  positions  abroad  and  that  the 
exclusion  provided  In  the  existing  law 
was  an  important  factor  in  this  regard. 
I  am  glad  to  report  that  we  were  suc- 
cessful in  prevaning  upon  the  House  con- 
ferees to  accept  the  Riblcoff  retirement 
income  credit  provision  which  provides  a 
supplementary  credit  where  the  wife 
either  is  not  elip^ible  for  a  retirement 
credit  under  existing  law  or  is  eligible 
for  only  a  reduced  credit.  Although  some 
modification  was  made  by  the  conferees 
in  this  regard,  the  agreement  worked  out 


accomplishes  all  that  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  desired.  The  modi- 
fications, in  fact,  meet  some  problems  I 
think  we  would  have  had  If  we  had  kept 
the  original  provision. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  group  term  life 
insurance  provision.  Senators  will  re- 
call that  under  the  Senate  version  this 
insurance  would  have  been  taxed  in  the 
case  of  protection  provided  by.  or 
through,  an  employer  in  excess  of  $70,000. 
The  House  version  on  the  other  hand 
would  have  taxed  insurance  protection 
above  $30,000.  This  was  compromised  by 
the  House  and  your  conferees  at  S50,000. 
In  providing  for  the  Inclusion  of  group 
term  insurance  to  the  extent  specified  in 
the  taxpayer's  income,  the  conferees 
wanted  to  make  It  clear  that  this  insur- 
ance does  not  include  death  benefits  in 
so-called  travel  insurance  or  accident  and 
health  policies  where  such  policies  do  not 
provide  general  death  benefits.  In  addi- 
tion, the  conferees  are  instructing  the 
Treasury  Department  to  study  the  table 
of  premiums  at  attained  ages  contained 
In  the  House  and  Senate  committee  re- 
ports on  the  bill  to  see  whether  this  table 
should  not  be  replaced  by  a  table  which 
reflects  the  most  recent  mortality  experi- 
ence and  which  may  possibly  make  some 
allowance  for  expense  factors. 

In  the  case  of  the  sick  pay  exclusion, 
or  wage  continuation  payment,  your  con- 
ferees retained  most  of  the  McCarthy 
amendment  which  was  adopted  here  on 
the  Senate  floor.  Under  the  House  bill 
the  exclusion  for  sick  pay  was  limited  to 
those  cases  where  the  individual  was  ab- 
sent from  work  for  30  days  or  more  and 
was  available  only  with  respect  to  up  to 
$100  received  after  the  30-day  absence 
from  work.  The  McCarthy  amendment 
would  also  make  the  sick  pay  exclusion 
available  In  certain  cases  during  the  first 
30  days.  Under  the  amendment  the  sick 
pay  exclusion  would  be  available  In  this 
period  where  the  wage  continuation  pay- 
ment is  not  more  than  75  percent  of 
regular  average  weekly  pay  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  conferees  accepted  this  pro- 
vision but  modified  it  to  provide  that 
within  the  first  30  days  the  sick  pay  ex- 
clusion will  be  available  for  only  the  first 
$75  of  income.  In  addition,  it  was  made 
clear  that  it  would  be  available  only  af- 
ter a  7-day  waiting  period  unless  the  In- 
dividual is  hospitalized,  not  only  in  the 
case  of  illnesses  but  in  the  case  of  ac- 
cidents as  well. 

Another  amendment  on  which  a  com- 
promise was  reached  between  the  dif- 
ferent House  and  Senate  versions  Is  that 
dealing  with  the  deductibility  of  State 
and  local  taxes.  The  House  bill  would 
have  provided  that  State  taxes  are  to  be 
deductible  only  in  the  case  of  Income, 
property,  and  general  sales  taxes.  The 
Senate,  in  addition,  would  have  allowed 
deductions  for  gasoline  taxes  and  auto 
tag  and  driver's  license  taxes  I  believe 
the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia,  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  felt  especial- 
ly strongly  on  the  issue  of  the  deducti- 
bUity  of  gasoline  taxes.  This  matter  was 
compromised  by  continuing  the  deduc- 
tion of  gasoUne  taxes  but  denying  the  de- 
duction for  auto  tag  and  driver's  license 
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taxes.  This  preserves,  therefore.  $220 
million  of  deductions  for  individuals  in 
the  case  of  these  taxes,  which  under  the 
House  version  would  not  have  been  avail- 
able. 

Another    important    provision    repre- 
sents an  amendment  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Termessee   I  Mr.  GorkI   in  the 
Senate   Finance  Committee  to  the  un- 
limited  charitable  contribution   deduc- 
tion.   Under  this  deduction  an  unlimited 
charitable     contribution     deduction     is 
available  for  those  who  in  8  of  the  last 
10  years  have  given  90  percent  of  their 
income  to  charity  or  paid  it  in  Federal 
income    taxes.    The    Gore    amendment 
would  have  denied  the  unlimited  chari- 
table contribution  deduction  with  respect 
to    gifts    to    private    foundations     The 
Finance  Committee  felt  that  in  the  case 
of  these  private  foundations  the  donors 
frequently  were  not  actually  parting  with 
the  funds,  and  frequently  that  the  funds 
were  not.  for  an  extended  period  of  time 
at  least,  finding   their  way   into  actual 
charitable    uses.     Because    of    this    we 
made  the  unlimited  charitable  contribu- 
tion unavailable  unless  the  organization 
was  one  of  several  specified  organizations 
such  as  churches,  schools  or  hospitals  or 
alternatively  under  your  committee's  ac- 
tion  unless   the   organization   was   one 
"which  normally  receives  a  substantial 
part  of  its  support  •   •    •  from  a  gov- 
ernmental unit  or  from  direct  or  indirect 
contributions  from  the  general  public." 
Since  the  adoption  of  this  provision 
by  the  Senate,  cases  have  been  called  to 
the  attention  of  many  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  where  contributions  to 
private  foundations  which  arise  from  un- 
limited charitable  contributions  do  find 
their  way.  in  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time,  into  actual  charitable  uses.    The 
Senate  version  did  not  take  into  account, 
for  example,  the  fact  that  some  private 
foundations  are  themselves  directly  car- 
rying on  charitable  fimctions,  as  distinct 
from   making   gifts  to  other  charitable 
organizations  carrying  on  these  chari- 
table  functions.     In  addition,  our  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  did  not  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  many  of  the 
private    foundations    the    organization 
either,  through  activities  it  carried  on 
itself  or  through  donations  it  makes  to 
other  organizations,  is  making  the  con- 
tributions available  for  actual  charitable 
use  in  a  short  period  of  time. 

Because  of  the  factors  I  have  referred 
to.  the  conferees,  although  accepting  the 
Senate  amendment,  modified  it  to  pro- 
vide for  the  continued  availability  of  the 
unlimited  charitable  contributions  de- 
duction in  the  case  of  contributions  to 
churches,  schools,  hospitals  and  other 
public -type  organizations:  and  also  in 
the  case  of  two  specific  types  of  private 
foundations.  The  first  of  these  private 
foundations  which  under  the  conference 
agreement  will  still  qualify  for  contribu- 
tions by  someone  claiming  the  unlimited 
charitable  contribution  deduction  has 
been  referred  to  as  an  operating  charity. 
The  type  of  organization  I  am  referring 
to  here  is  one  which  devotes  substan- 
tially more  than  half  of  its  assets  direct- 
ly to  the  active  conduct  of  the  exempt 
charitable  activities.  It  also  is  one  which 
must  devote  substantially  all  of  its  in- 


come to  such  a  purpose.  By  active  con- 
duct, we  mean  that  the  organization 
must  itself  carry  on  the  activity  and  not 
merely  be  a  conduit  for  transferring  the 
contributions  to  another  organization. 

In  developing  this  provision  it  was 
recognized  organizations  such  as  the 
Williamsburg  development  actually  still 
retain  a  title  to  the  property  which  they 
purchased  but  nevertheless  use  these  as- 
sets for  the  purpose  for  which  the  orga- 
nization was  exempt.  Moreover,  this 
provision  was  not  intended  as  a  year- 
by-year  test  but  rather  looks  to  a  period 
of  time  to  determine  whether  an  orga- 
nization is  devoting  its  assets  and  income 
in  the  manner  indicated.  Somewhat 
more  leeway  is  allowed  In  the  case  of 
assets  than  in  the  case  of  income  to 
make  allowance  for  the  fact  that  some 
of  these  organizations  must  necessarily 
accumulate  some  of  their  contributions 
to  build  up  an  endowment  fund  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  their  exempt  activities 
from  the  income  of  this  fund. 

The  second  exception  for  the  private 
foundations  relates  to  one  which  during 
a  3-year  period  beginning  after  the  con- 
tribution is  received  expends  or  uses 
half  of  the  contributions  received  from 
those  claiming  an  unlimited  charitable 
contribution  deduction  for  one  of  the 
following  four  purposes: 

First.  The  active  conduce  of  activi- 
ties representing  its  exempt  functional 
purpose — that  is.  direct  operations  rath- 
er than  making  grants  to  other  chari- 
table organizations. 

Second.  Assets  directly  devoted  to  such 
purpose. 

Third.  Contributions  to  organizations 
for  which  a  30-pcrcent  charitable  con- 
tribution deduction  may  be  claimed  un- 
der present  law  or  to  the  type  of  operat- 
ing private  foundations  I  have  just  de- 
scribed. 
Fourth.  Any  combination  of  these  uses. 
In  determining  whether  an  organiza- 
tion has  used  50  percent  or  more  of  its 
contributions  for  this  purpose  it  Is  not 
intended  that  there  be  any  tracing  of 
the  specific  contributions.    Instead  it  is 
assumed   that  the  first   amount  to   be 
spent,  for  the  activities  to  which  I  have 
referred,  is  the  income  of  the  organiza- 
tion for  the  year  in  which  the  contribu- 
tion is  received  and  in  each  of  the  years 
up  to  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  the 
contribution  is  considered  to  have  been 
used  for  this  specific  purpose.    The  next 
amount  considered  as  being  spent  for 
this  purpose  are  the  contributions  from 
those  claiming  the  unlimited  charitable 
contribution  deduction. 

It  is.  of  course,  recognized  that  in  some 
cases  it  may  be  desirable  for  the  organi- 
zation to  retain  all  of  these  contribu- 
tions, and  perhaps  the  income  of  the  or- 
ganization as  well,  for  a  period  of  more 
than  3  years.  This  may  arise,  for  ex- 
ample, where  another  organization,  such 
as  a  school,  is  being  asked  to  match  a 
grant  provided  by  one  of  these  founda- 
tions, or  perhaps  where  a  survey  is  re- 
quired before  it  is  possible  to  determine 
the  best  way  in  wh'ch  the  funds  should 
be  expended.  The  conferees  gave  recog- 
nition to  these  needs  for  retaining  the 
contributions  and  income  beyond  the  3- 
year  period  by  granting  to  the  Secretary 


of  the  Treasury  permission  to  allow  the 
retention  of  the  contributions  and  in- 
come for  longer  periods  of  time  where 
the  organization  shows  good  cause  for 
such  a  retention.     It  is  not  intended  that 
the  mere  accumulation  of  the  funds  to 
earn  income,  and  in  that  manner  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  corpus,  would  rep- 
resent a  good  cause.    Where  this  grant 
of   authority   lor   accumulation   beyond 
the  end  of  the  3-year  period  is  given, 
the  income  of  the  subsequent  years  must 
also  be  expended  or  used  for  one  of  the 
four  purposes  I  ha\e  prev  ously  outlined, 
as  well  as  the  income  of  the  year  of  the 
contribution  and  three  succeeding  years. 
It  is  intended  that  the  donor  of  the 
contribution— the     individual     who     is 
claiming  the  unlimited  charitable  con- 
tribution— cla  m  the  deduction  on  what 
might  be  considered  a  probationary  basis 
before  the  organization  satisfies  all  of 
these   conditions.     He   may   cla'm   the 
deduction  tentatively  on  his  return,  and 
then  if  the  organization  complies  with 
the  law  subsequently,  the  deduction  be- 
comes val  dated  by  this  action.    Should 
the  organization  not  comply  with  these 
requirements,    the     individual's    return 
would  have  to  be  revised  to  disallow  the 
specified    amount   with    respect   to    the 
unlimited  charitable  contribution  deduc- 
tion. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate 
amendment  providing  a  10-year  carry- 
forward in  the  case  of  expropriation 
losses,  but  desired  to  make  it  clear  in 
this  case  that  the  amount  of  any  loss 
taken  into  account  in  determining  a  for- 
eign expropriation  loss  is  no  higher  than 
the  taxpayer's  adjusted  basis  for  the 
property  in  question  since  the  foreign 
expropriation  loss  must  arise  from  a  loss 
described  in  section  165  of  the  code  or  a 
bad  debt  described  in  section  166;  in  both 
of  these  cases  the  deduction  allowed  is 
limited  to  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  prop- 
erty in  question  for  purposes  of  the  sale 
or  other  disposition  of  the  property. 

The  House  conferees  resisted  the  Neu- 
berger  amendment,  which  would  expand 
the  area  of  application  of  the  child  care 
deduction  in  present  law.  The  Senate 
conferees  were  able,  however,  to  obtain 
an  important  concession  from  the  House 
conferees  in  this  respect,  although  not 
attaining  the  full  Senate  amendment. 
The  Senate  amendment  would  have 
made  this  child  care  deduction  available 
in  the  case  of  working  wives,  and  hus- 
bands with  incapacitated  wives,  where 
the  joint  income  of  the  two  amounts  to 
$7,000  or  less,  as  contrasted  to  the  in- 
come level  of  $4,500  or  less  under  exist- 
ing law.  Under  the  conference  agree- 
ment the  income  level  will  be  raised  from 
the  $4,500  of  present  law  to  $6,000.  In 
addition,  under  the  conference  agree- 
ment the  maximum  child  care  deduc- 
tion where  there  are  two  or  more  de- 
pendents involved  is  to  be  $900.  Under 
the  Senate  version  the  maximum  deduc- 
tion would  have  b*>en  $1,000  where  three 
or  more  dependents  are  Involved. 

The  Senate  bill  would  have  provided 
a  deduction  of  up  to  $50  a  year  in  the 
case  o.  single  persons,  or  up  to  $100  a 
year  in  the  case  of  married  couples,  fil- 
ing joint  returns  for  political  contribu- 
tions to  a  candidate  or  a  political  com- 
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mittee.  The  House  conferees  were  un- 
willing to  accept  this  amendment  large- 
ly because  It  was  felt  that  this  was  a 
departure  from  prior  practice  in  this 
respect,  and  that  a  change  of  this  major 
significance  should  not  be  made  without 
a  full  opportunity  for  hearings  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 

For  the  remaining  Senate  amendments 
which  were  either  modified  substantially 
or  deleted  from  the  conference  bill  I 
would  like  to  summarize  the  action  taken 
by  the  conferees : 

First.  The  Senate  bill  provided  that  a 
"face  amount  certificate  company"  was 
not  to  be  disallowed  a  deduction  on  in- 
terest paid  with  respect  to  face  amount 
certificates  under  section  265 (2 >  of  the 
code  to  the  extent  that  the  tax  exempt 
obligations  acquired  do  not  represent 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  average  of 
the  company's  total  assets.  The  confer- 
ees reduced  this  percentage  to  15  per- 
cent. In  providing  this  treatment.  It  is 
not  intended  that  interest  on  the  face 
amounts  certificates  be  denied  because  of 
investments  in  excess  of  the  specified  15- 
percent  level,  if  the  taxpayer  establishes 
that  indebtedness  was  not  "incurred  or 
continued  to  purchase  or  carry"  these 
excess  obligations.  Nor  is  it  intended 
that  any  inference  with  respect  to  years 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  provi- 
sion be  drawn  from  the  enactment  of  this 
provision. 

Second.  The  Senate  conferees  accept- 
ed the  House  effective  date  of  August  6, 
1983.  for  the  bank  loan  provision  which 
denies  an  interest  deduction  in  certain 
cases  in  the  case  of  indebtedness  incurred 
to  buy  life  insurance  under  a  plan  con- 
templating the  systematic  borrowing  of 
part  or  all  of  the  cash  value  of  the  policy. 
The  effective  date  under  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  was  December  31, 1963. 

Third.  The  Senate  bill  repealed  the 
rule,  adopted  in  1962,  which  disallowed  a 
portion  of  travel  expenses  for  certain 
business  trips  which  are  combined  with  a 
vacation.  The  conferees  agreed  to  this 
amendment  insofar  as  domestic  travel  is 
concerned,  but  retained  present  law  with 
respect  to  the  foreign  portion  of  busi- 
ness-vacation trips  abroad. 

Fourth.  The  House  conferees,  with 
slight  modification,  agreed  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  relating  to  the  stock 
option  provision.  However,  exception 
was  taken  to  a  statement  in  the  report 
on  this  bill  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  to  the  effect  that  the  use  of  a 
general  term  such  as  "key  employees"  is 
not  a  sufficient  description  of  those  eli- 
gible to  receive  options.  The  conferees, 
after  having  considered  the  matter,  have 
concluded  that  the  use  of  the  term  "key 
employees"  should  be  considered  a  suf- 
ficient description  of  the  class  of  em- 
ployees among  whom  a  board  of  direc- 
tors, or  other  executive  committee,  of  a 
corporation  may  select  those  to  whom 
stock  options  may  be  granted.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  provides  that  a  qualified 
stock  option  plan  must  be  approved  by 
stockholders  within  a  12-month  period 
before  or  after  its  adoption  and  must 
provide  the  aggregate  number  of  shares 
which  may  be  issued  under  options  and 
the  employees — or  class  of  employees — 
eligible  to  receive  these  options.    It  is 


intended  that  the  remaining  require- 
ments relating  to  the  terms  of  options 
granted  under  the  new  provisions  may 
be  met  in  such  options.  Inconsistencies 
between  the  plan  and  the  option  should, 
of  course,  be  removed,  but  a  modification 
by  the  board  of  directors — or  other  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  corporation — 
under  a  power — express  or  implied — of 
the  board,  or  committee,  to  modify  the 
plan  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
law,  will  be  suflBclent.  Granting  period 
for  the  qualified  stock  options  under 
these  circumstances  will  not  be  affected 
by  such  modifications. 

Fifth.  The  Senate  bill  contained  an 
amendment  which  extended  installment 
sales  treatment — under  which  income  is 
reported    as    the   installments    are    re- 
ceived— to  all  revolving  credit  sales  of 
personal  property  and  to  time  payment 
charges  associated  with  revolving  credit 
sales.    The  conferees  agreed  to  a  modifi- 
cation of  this  provision  which  provides 
that  installment  sales  are  to  include  re- 
volving credit  type  plans — and  this  term 
is  defined — except  that  the  term  for  this 
purpose  is  not  to  include  any  accounts 
which  are  used  by  the  purchaser  primar- 
ily as  ordinary  charge  accounts.    Regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment on  this  subject  provide  to  some 
extent  that  revolving  credit  type  plans 
are  to  be  treated  as  installment  sales. 
However,  these  regulations  deny  install- 
ment treatment  to  the  portion  of  such 
sales  coming  under  what  is  known  as  the 
"small  sale"  rule.    This  provides  that  if 
the  aggregate  sales  charged  during  a  bill- 
ing month  to  an  account  under  a  revolv- 
ing credit  plan  do  not  exceed  the  re- 
quired monthly  payment,  then  none  of 
the  sales  during  this  billing  month  are 
considered  to  be  sales  on  the  installment 
plan.    This  amendment  eliminates  this 
rule.    Instead,  if  the  purchaser  uses  his 
account  primarily  as  an  ordinary  charge 
account,  such  an  account  will  not  quality 
for    treatment    under    the    installment 
method  of  accounting.    One  method  of 
determining  whether  a  purchaser  is  us- 
ing his  account  primarily  as  an  ordinary 
charge  account  which  the  Service  ought 
to  consider  for  th.s  purpose  to  see  if  it 
is  appropriate  would  be  to   determine 
whether  the  customer's  aggregate  revolv- 
ing credit  purchases  during  the  year  of 
the  retailer,  for  all  billing  periods  in 
which  the  account  is  completely  liqui- 
dated by  the  first  payment  in  a  subse- 
quent billing  period,  are  more  than  one- 
half  of  his  total  revolving  credit  pur- 
chases for  that  year.    In  such  a  case,  the 
customer  would  be  considered  to  have 
used  his  account  primarily  as  an  ordi- 
nary charge  account.     This  determina- 
tion could,  of  course,  be  made  by  the 
taxpayer  on  the  basis  of  a  sample  of 
accounts,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  a 
complete  audit  of  all  accounts. 

Sixth.  The  House  accepted  the  Senate 
amendment  which  provides  that  the  year 
a  taxpayer  contests  a  tax  or  other  liabil- 
ity he  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  permitted 
a  deduction  for  the  item  in  the  year  for 
which  he  makes  a  payment,  if  this  is 
earlier  than  the  year  In  which  the  con- 
test is  settled.  It  is  the  understanding 
of  the  conferees  that  the  new  provisions 
relating  to  the  t  ming  of  deductions,  in 
certain  cases  where  asserted  liabilities 


are  contested,  do  not  affect  the  taxable 
year  in  which  the  taxpayer  may  deduct 
items  of  a  nature  which  are  properly 
accruable  in  a  year  before  the  year  of 
payment. 

Seventh.  The  House  version  of  the 
bill  contained  a  provision  making  an  in- 
terest deduction  available  for  carrying 
charges  separately  stated  which  repre- 
sent purchases  of  services.  The  interest 
deduction  in  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of 
tangible  personal  property  purchases  un- 
der present  law,  may  not  exceed  the 
carrying  charge  or,  if  lower,  interest 
computed  at  6  percent  on  the  declining 
balance.  The  Senate  had  deleted  this 
provision.  The  conferees,  instead  of  ex- 
tending this  provision  to  carryii^g 
charges  arising  from  purchases  of  serv- 
ices generally,  extended  it  to  installment 
payments  for  educational  services,  such 
as  those  for  tuition,  fees,  and  lodging. 

Eighth.  The  House  conferees  agreed 
to  a  series  of  relatively  minor  amend- 
ments made  by  the  Senate  in  the  per- 
sonal holding  company  provision.  One 
modification  in  the  provision,  however, 
was  not  agreed  to  by  the  House  con- 
ferees, and  on  this  point  the  Senate  con- 
ferees accepted  the  House  provision. 
Senators  will  recall  that  certain  favor- 
able liquidation  treatment  is  made 
available  under  the  bill  to  a  corporation 
which,  had  the  new  rules  been  applied 
"would  have  been"  a  personal  holding 
company  in  one  of  2  prior  years.  Under 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bill,  these  2 
prior  years  had  to  be  years  ending  before 
December  31,  1963.  Therefore,  for  a 
calendar  year  corporation  they  had  to  be 
the  years  1961  or  1962.  The  House  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  provides  that  these  2 
years  are  to  be  the  2  most  recent  years 
ending  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  bill.  Since  this  bill  cannot  be  signed 
until  the  end  of  February  or  early  in 
March,  this  means  that  in  the  case  of  a 
calendar  year  corporation  the  2  years 
which  would  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  House  version  of  the  bill  are  1962 
and  1963.  In  addition,  the  House  version 
of  the  bill  would  also  include  a  fiscal 
year  ending  on  January  31.  1964.  The 
Senate  conferees  accepted  the  House 
version  of  this  date. 

Ninth.  The  House  bill  provided  for  an 
Increase  in  basis  where  an  individual 
died  holding  stock  of  a  foreign  personal 
holding  company.  The  increase  in  the 
basis  of  the  stock  in  this  case  is  the 
estate  tax  paid  which  is  attributable  to 
unrealized  appreciation  in  the  value  of 
this  stock.  This  aspect  of  the  House 
bill,  although  deleted  by  the  Senate,  has 
been  restored  by  the  conferees.  How- 
ever, further  provisions  relating  to  liqui- 
dations of  these  foreign  personal  hold- 
ing companies,  together  with  the  provi- 
sion for  an  increase  in  basis  where  a 
decedent  has  held  property  distributed 
in  such  a  liquidation,  have  been  deleted. 
Tenth.  The  Senate  bill  would  have 
provided  that  any  excess  foreign  tax 
credit  which  arises  from  mineral  extrac- 
tion, because  of  the  percentage  deple- 
tion allowance  under  US.  law,  may  not 
be  used  to  offset  U.S.  tax  on  income  not 
related  to  mineral  extraction  or  process- 
ing transportation  or  marketing  of  pri- 
mary   mineral    products.     The   House 
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conferees  refused  to  accept  this  provi- 
sion. 

Eleventh.  The  Senate  bill  adds  a  pro- 
vision which  provides  special  treatment 
for  old  employees  who  are  reimbursed 
for  selling  expenses  and  also  for  reduc- 
tions in  sales  price  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  to  sell  in  a  hurry. 
Under  the  amendment  where  these  em- 
ployees sell  their  old  home  because  their 
employer  moves  them  to  a  new  location, 
these  selling  costs  and  reductions  in 
sales  price,  to  the  extent  reimbursed,  are 
treated  as  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
house  rather  than  ordinary  Income. 

As  a  result,  they  would  not  be  treated 
as  ordinary   income   but  would,   to   the 
extent  subject  to  tax.  result  in  a  capital 
gain.     The  House  conferees  refused  to 
accept  this  provision.    They  told  us  that 
the  allowance  of  the  deduction  for  mov- 
ing expenses,  for  transportation  of  house- 
hold goods,  and  so  forth,  already  pro- 
vided under  the  House  bill  for  new  em- 
ployees, and  employees  who  were  not  re- 
imbursed, was  adopted  in  order  to  place 
such  individuals  on  the  same  basis  as 
those  who  are  reimbursed  under  present 
law     It  was  contended  that  now  to  per- 
mit these  amounts  relating  to  the  sale 
of  houses  to  be  treated  as  sales  proceeds, 
rather  than  compensation,  would  be  giv- 
ing another  benefit  to  old  employees  who 
are  reimbursed  for  which  there  would 
be  no  comparable  benefit  for  others  who 
are  less  fortunate  in  that  they  are  not 
reimbursed,  or  are  new  employees.     In 
view  of  these  views,  the  conferees  agreed 
to  delete  this  provision  from  the  bill. 

Twelfth.  Although  the  Senate  made  no 
change  In  the  House  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 1551  of  the  code.  I  should  like  to 
make  a  statement  with  respect  to  the 
amendment  of  this  section  relating  to 
the  disallowance  of  surtax  exemptions. 
Under  existing  law.  If  a  corporation 
transfers  property  other  than  money  di- 
rectly to  a  corporation  which  it  controls 
and  the  transferee  corporation  was 
created  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  this 
property,  or  was  not  actively  engaged  in 
business  at  the  time  of  this  acquisition, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate may  disallow  the  $25,000  surtax 
exemption  or  the  $100,000  accumulative 
earnings  credit,  unless  the  transferee 
corporation  establishes  by  the  clear  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  that  the  se- 
curing of  the  exemption  or  credit  was 
not  a  major  purpose  for  the  transfer. 

Thus,  present  law  applies  only  to  direct 
transfers  of  property  other  than  money. 
The  bill  amends  the  section  to  include 
indirect  transfers  of  property  other  than 
money  Cases  have  been  presented  to 
the  conferees  where  a  newly  organ'zed 
subsidiary — created  by  expanding,  rather 
than  merely  changing  the  location  of  the 
business — in  the  ordinary  course  of  its 
business  purchases  merchandise  from  a 
centralized  warehouse  maintained  by  the 
parent  corporation  In  such  a  case  it  is 
not  Intended  that  any  surtax  exemption 
or  accumulated  earnings  cred  t  be  dis- 
allowed under  the  amendment  where  a 
major  purpose  of  the  separate  incorpora- 
tion was  not  the  securing  of  an  addi- 
tional surtax  exemption. 

Thirteenth  Present  law.  in  certain 
cases,  provides  head-of-household  treat- 
ment: namely,  a  tax  rate  which  is  ap- 


proximately     halfway      between      that 
applicable  to  single  people  and  the  split- 
income  rates  applicable  to  married  cou- 
ples.   This  treatment  is  available  where 
a  taxpayer  maintains  in  his  houshold  his 
children,  or  other  relatives,  who  are  his 
dependents  or  maintains  a  household — 
which  may  be  apart  from  his— for  his 
parents  if  they  are  his  dependenU.    The 
Senate  amendment  would  have  modified 
this  to  provide  head-of-household  treat- 
ment not  only  for  fathers  and  mothers 
who  live  outside  the  taxpayer's  own  home 
but   also   children   and   other   relatives 
who     are     dependents.     The     head-of- 
household  treatment  is  available  so  long 
as  the  taxpayer  maintains  a  home  for 
any  of  these  persons  whether  or  not  it  is 
his  own  home.     The  conferees  decided 
to  delete  this  modification  of  head-of- 
household  status,  in  order  to  have  the 
opportunity    to    study    various   possible 
modifications  more  carefully  than  would 
be  possible  in  this  bill. 

Fourteenth.  The  House  conferees  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  amendment  which  per- 
mits a  deduction  for  losses  occasioned 
by  the  seizure  by  Cuba  of  personal  resi- 
dences and  other  personal  property     The 
Senate  amendment  treats  these  losses  as 
losses    arising    from    a    casualty.      This 
amendment  was  clearly  intended  to  ap- 
ply  in   the   years   1959  and   1960   when 
most,  if  not  all.  of  these  expropriations 
in  Cuba  took  place.     However,  through 
Inadvertence  when  this  amendment  was 
offered,   no  provision  was  made  for  an 
effective  date  for  the  amendment,  and 
as  a  result  the  amendment  has  only  pros- 
pective appUcation.     To  overcome  this 
effective  date  problem  it  is  expected  that 
subsequently  legislation  will  be  presented 
to  the  Congress  to  make  this  provision 
effective  for   the  taxable  years  ending 
after  December  31,  1958.     At  that  time. 
it  will  also  be  possible  to  consider  more 
precsely    the    scope    such    a    provision 
should  have. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer 
who  owned  a  large  home  in  Cuba.  how. 
under  present  circumstances,  would  the 
fair  market  value  of  such  property  be 
determined? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Ordinarily, 
the  taxpayer  under  this  provision  would 
get  a  deduction  for  what  he  paid  for  the 

house. 

Mr.  GORE.  He  may  have  purchased 
the  house  10  or  30  years  ago. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  means 
he  would  be  limited  to  the  price  he  paid 
30  years  ago.  That  is  the  rule  on  ex- 
propriated property,  it  is  limited  to  what 
he  actually  invested  at  the  time  unless 
this  is  less  than  its  fair  market  value. 

Mr.  GORE.  But  the  property  might 
be  worth  only  a  fractional  sum  of  what 
he  paid  originally — or  what  it  was  imag- 
ined to  be  worth  30  years  ago  and  what 
may  be  a  fair  price  now 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
may  bs  correct,  but  he  is  asking  me  what 
the  law  is.  My  understanding  of  what 
the  law  will  be  in  this  case  is  that  a  per- 
son whose  personal  property  has  been 
expropriated  gets  whatever  figure  Is  low- 
er—what he  paid  for  it  or  what  the  fair 
market  value  is. 


The  lower  of  the  two  figures  is  the  one 
which  the  person  is  able  to  claim. 

Mr.  GORE  What  I  am  asking  the 
Senator,  really,  is  with  respect  to  the 
workability  of  the  provision.  Obviously, 
there  is  no  point  in  the  Senator's  and  my 
aiguing  the  advisability  of  this  special 
provision.  There  is  a  real  question,  how- 
ever, as  to  how  a  fair  market  value  can 
now  be  determined  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  burden 
is  on  the  taxpayer  to  establish  it.  The 
problem  is  not  an  entirely  new  problem. 
We  had  to  deal  with  it  in  foreign  claims 
legislation  in  years  gone  by.  Thus  far. 
there  has  been  very  little  contention 
made  that  wc  have  not  been  able  to  ar- 
rive at  a  fair  market  value  of  the  prop- 
erty taken,  even  though  in  some  respects. 
I  am  sure,  the  responsible  agency  of 
Government,  whether  it  was  the  tax  col- 
lector in  one  case,  or  the  Foreign  Claims 
Commission,  in  the  other,  had  to  do  the 
best  it  could  with  the  information  avail- 
able to  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Would  the  Senator  have 
any  estimate  of  the  number  of  private 
residences  involved  in  the  amendment, 
and  their  approximate  tax  consequence? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  amend- 
ment in  question  is  prospective  That 
was  not  the  intention.  However,  that  is 
how  it  stands  at  the  moment.  So  far  as 
I  know,  there  are  none  now.  because  the 
Castro  government  has  seized  everything 
in  Cuba,  and  that  was  done  in  previous 
years.  Therefore,  we  shall  have  to  have 
a  second  look  at  the  subject  when  legis- 
lation is  passed  to  implement  what  we 
thought  we  had  done. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  amend- 
ment was  originally  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware.  Of  course  he  had 
in  mind  including  those  who  lost  their 
homes  in  1959  and  1960.  By  inadvert- 
ence, he  failed  to  place  an  effective  date 
in  the  amendment,  with  the  result  that 
the  legislation  will  have  to  be  amended 
to  give  relief  to  a  person  whose  home 
has  been  taken. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  would  be 
involved  or  how  many  homes  would  be 
involved.  The  person  who  made  the 
claim  would  have  to  be  a  resident  of 
the  country  or  a  \5S.  citizen. 

Mr  GORE.  He  does  not  have  to  be  a 
resident  of  the  country.  If  he  is  a  citi- 
zen of  this  country,  even  though  he  be  a 
bona  fide  resident  abroad,  he  would  still 
be  entitled  to  the  benefit. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  I 
said  that  I  believe  I  said  he  would  have 
to  be  a  resident  of  this  country  or  a 
VS.  citizen. 

Fifteenth.  The  Senate  took  to  con- 
ference an  amendment  which  would  have 
provided  that  insurance  proceeds  re- 
ceived as  a  result  of  the  destruction  or 
damage  to  crops  may  be  reported  for 
income  tax  purposes  in  the  year  follow- 
ing the  year  of  destruction  or  damage  if 
the  taxpayer  satisfied  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  that  the  income  from  the 
crop  would  not  under  normal  circum- 
stances have  been  reported  until  the 
later  year.  This  amendment  was  not 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees.  The  House 
conferees  felt  since  this  bill  already  con- 
tains a  general  averaging  provision  that 
If  this  resulted  In  real  hardship  the  gen- 


eral averaging  provision  would  be  likely 
to  give  relief  in  cases  of  this  type.  It  was 
also  suggested  that  it  would  be  particu- 
larly unfortunate  to.  on  the  one  hand, 
adopt  the  general  averaging  provision 
in  order  to  do  away  with  special  averag- 
ing devices,  and  then  in  the  very  same 
legislation  add  a  new  special  averaging 
device. 

Sixteenth.  The  Senate  took  to  confer- 
ence  two   amendments   offered   by   the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI 
relating  to  disabled  persons.     The  first 
amendment  provides  a  deduction  of  up 
to  $600  for  transportation  expenses  of 
going  to  and  from  work  for  a  taxpayer 
who  is  disabled  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  cannot  use  public  transportation  fa- 
cilities.    The  second   amendment   pro- 
vides an  extra  $600  exemption  for  a  dis- 
abled taxpayer  or  a  disabled  spouse.    For 
this  purpose  a  disabled  individual  is  one 
who  is  under  a  permanent  physical  or 
mental  disability  which  can  be  expected 
to  render  the  individual  involved  unable 
to  engage  in  any  substantial  beneficial 
activity.     These  amendments  were  not 
acceptable  to  the  House  conferees.     It 
was  pointed  out  that  we  had  held  no 
hearings  on  these  amendments  and  that 
if  aid  for  disabled  individuals  were  to 
be  provided  it  was  not  clear  that  these 
would  represent  the  most  desirable  forms 
of  aid  to  provide.    It  was  pointed  out.  for 
example,  that  the  extra  $600  exemption 
for  disabled  taxpayers  would  be  unlike- 
ly to  do  them  much  good  unless  they  had 
investment  Income,  since  the  disability 
must  he  sufficient  to  render  them  un- 
able to  engage   in  any  substantial  ac- 
tivity.   In  view  of  these  considerations, 
your   conferees   were   unable   to   retain 
these  amendments  in  the  bill  as  agreed 
to  by  the  conferees. 

Seventeenth.  The  Senate  took  to  con- 
ference an  amendment  which  would 
permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
grant  a  claim  for  refund  of  taxes  paid 
for  gasoline  used  on  farms  where  the 
claim  is  filed  after  the  period  specified 
by  law— namely.  June  30  to  September 

30 if  the  claimant  can  establish  to  the 

satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  good  cause 
for  failure  to  file  a  timely  claim.  The 
House  conferees  were  unwilling  to  take 
this  amendment  in  this  bill  since  this 
deals  with  an  excise  tax  question  and 
they  believed  that  excise  tax  issues 
should  await  later  consideration.  This, 
of  course,  also  is  generally  the  policy  we 
followed  here  on  the  Senate  floor,  al- 
though we  did  not  adhere  to  that  policy 
in  this  case  since  this  did  not  involve  a 
rate  reduction. 

Eighteenth.  The  Senate  took  to  con- 
ference a  provision  allowing  a  double  In- 
vestment credit  for  facilit-es  or  equip- 
ment purchased  or  acquired  to  control 
water  or  air  pollution.  This  double  In- 
vestment credit  means  that  such  equip- 
ment or  facilities  would  receive  a  14- 
percent  investment  credit,  instead  of  the 
usual  7-percent  credit.  The  House 
conferees  would  not  agree  to  this  amend- 
ment. They  questioned  whether  there 
had  been  adequate  consideration  of  this 
provision  and  also  expressed  doubt  as  to 
the  desirability  of  providing  tax  benefits 
for  the  acquisition  of  specific  types  of 
equipment  or  facilities  regardless  of  how 


desirable    the    facilities    or    equipment 
might  be. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  As  has  well  been  stat- 
ed by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  who 
handled  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  in  the 
committee  there  was  no  disposition  to  be 
opposed  to  the  amendment  in  regard  to 
the  expenses  of  transportation  of  the  dis- 
abled, as  such;  but  in  the  committee  we 
felt — and  the  Treasury  felt  the  same 
way — that  we  should  look  into  this  mat- 
ter; I  do  not  think  I  am  betraying  a 
confidence  when  I  make  this  statement. 
So  I  hope  that  some  day  Congress  will 
legislate  in  this  field. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  question  on  the  amendment  that  is 
brought  forth  in  the  report  an  page  55. 
amendment  No.  201.  That  is  the  amend- 
ment that  would  have  allowed  additional 
personal  exemptions  for  disabled  persons 
who  incurred  expense  because  of  the 
necessity  of  having  to  afford  unusual 
transportation. 

This  amendment  was  taken  to  confer- 
ence. I  realized  at  that  time,  and  I  so 
stated  frankly  on  the  Senate  floor,  that 
I  did  not  have  the  Treasury's  estimate  as 
to  what  the  cost  would  be.  However,  I 
was  aware,  when  the  figure  was  submit- 
ted to  the  conferees,  that  it  appeared  to 
be  too  large  for  absorption,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  neither  the  House 
committee  nor  the  Senate  committee  had 
made  a  study  of  this  provision.  That  was 
the  reason  why  it  was  dropped;  was  it 
not? 

I  know  the  custom  of  the  Treasury  as 
well  as  I  know  the  custom  of  any  other 
Government  agency  in  regard  to  mak- 
ing estimates.  The  estimates  are  made 
usually  on  the  assumption  that  every 
disabled  person  who  was  working  and 
who  came  under  this  category  would 
claim  the  exemption  up  to  the  full 
amount  of  $600,  which  of  course  greatly 
inflates  the  cost. 

I  cannot  quarrel  with  the  conferees, 
since  they  had  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  go  into  this  study  carefully,  but  I  ask 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  repre- 
senting the  Finance  Committee,  that  It 
continue  to  give  consideration  to  this 
subject.  I  t>elieve  it  Is  a  good  provision. 
We  already  have  special  provisions  for 
certain  classes.  I  believe  that  this  class 
is  highly  deserving;  and  I  hope  that  the 
subject  win  be  studied  and  that  a  care- 
ful estimate  will  be  made  as  to  what  the 
loss  of  revenue  would  be.  I  hope  the 
Senator  Is  in  a  position  to  assure  us  that 
this  provision  will  not  be  dropped,  but 
that  it  will  receive  attention  from  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  and  Mr.  JOHNSTON 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  the  same  interest  in  this 
matter,  and  I  would  like  to  yield  to  him 
before  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, because  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  was  a  coauthor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  was  a  coauthor  of 
the  amendment.  In  this  particular  In- 
stance. I  was  Interested  in  the  feature 
with  respect  to  the  taxpayer  who  is  to- 
tally and  permanently  disabled.  Instead 
of  having  an  exemption  of  $600,  he 
should  have  an  exemption  of  twice  that 
amount,  or  $1 ,200.  That  is  the  main  part 
of  the  amendment  in  which  I  was  in- 
terested. As  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana knows,  a  taxpayer  who  is  blind  or 
a  taxpayer  who  Is  65  years  of  age  or  over 
receives  an  extra  exemption  of  $600.  I 
could  not  understand  why  this  proposal 
was  stricken  out.  We  voted  twice — first 
on  the  amendment  which  the  Senator 
.from  Alabama  was  discussing,  and  then 
on  the  amendment  I  am  discussing. 

I  hope  that  something  will  be  done 
in  the  near  future  for  the  taxpayer  who 
is  totally  and  permanently  disabled.  I 
think  it  will  be  found  that  most  of  them 
have  little  income,  and  a  large  majority 
have  no  income  and  pay  very  little  in- 
come tax. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  As  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
know,  I  have  much  sympathy  with  what 
they  are  seeking  to  accomplish.  The 
House  conferees  made  much  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  had  had  no  opportunity 
to  study  the  proposal  and  conduct  hear- 
ings on  it.  The  chairman  of  the  House 
conferees  made  the  point  that  his  com- 
mittee proposes,  when  possible,  to  con- 
duct hearings  in  the  general  field  of  dis- 
ability and  undertake  to  provide  relief 
for  the  more  meritorious  cases.  Wheth- 
er the  totally  and  permanently  disabled 
persons  would  constitute  the  most  meri- 
torious type  of  case,  the  House  conferees 
are  not  willing  to  commit  themselves. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  amend- 
ment. I  hope  that  at  the  appropriate 
time,  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  hear- 
ings may  be  held  on  this  subiect.  and 
that  the  general  field  of  disability  will 
be  considered,  to  learn  what  additional 
relief  might  be  accorded.  The  House 
conferees  made  no  commitment  as  to 
when  the  House  committee  would  con- 
sider this  subject:  but  I  am  satisfied, 
from  mv  understanding  of  the  dirposi- 
tlon  of  Members  of  the  House,  that  there 
is  a  firm  determination  to  consider  this 
problem  eventually.  When  that  will  be, 
I  do  not  know. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  have  many 
times  initiated  action  on  important 
measures  dealing  with  small  business, 
veterans,  low-cost  housing,  and  other 
activities  of  that  sort,  both  In  the  gen- 
eral legislative  field  and  In  the  tax  area. 
I  welcome  their  efforts  in  this  field,  be- 
cause I  am  sure  they  will  be  productive, 
eventually,  of  relief  along  the  lines  they 
are  suggesting. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  appreciate  the 
manner  In  which  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  handled  the  matter.  I 
believe  that  the  Committee  on  Finance 
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will,  at  the  first  opportunity,  give  most 
serious  consideration  to  this  provision. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Alabama.  I  appreciate 
the  support  which  he  gave  to  the  bill.  I 
am  sorry  we  viere  not  able  to  bring  his 
amendment,  or  at  least  some  portion  of 
it.  back  from  conference.  I  am  satisfied 
that  if  he  will  persevere  In  this  area,  as 
I  am  sure  he  will,  his  efforts  will  not  be 

m  vain. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  briefly,  in 
connection  with  an  amendment  which  is 
not  included  in  the  report? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BEALL.  Mr  President,  before  we 
take  final  action  on  the  Conference  Re- 
port I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Floor  Man- 
ager a  matter  relating  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  tax  laws.  Over  a  period  of 
years.  I  have  received  numerous  com- 
plaints from  taxpayers  regarding  incon- 
sistency in  the  handling  of  income  tax 
returns.  Many  of  my  constituents  have 
written  that  returns  which  have  been 
audited  and  accepted  over  a  period  of 
years  are  subsequently  rejected,  al- 
though no  substantial  change  has  oc- 
curred. 

Recently,  my  attention  was  directed  to 
a  case  Involving  depreciation  rates.    Let 
me  illustrate  by  citing  the  experience  of 
one   Maryland   corporation.     The   cor- 
poration's returns  for  the  years  1952-53 
and   1954  were  examined;    and   in  the 
report,    dated    January    20.     1956.    no 
change  was  made  in  rates  of  deprecia- 
tion.   Thus,  the  rates  applied  by  the  cor- 
poration were  accepted.     Sujjsequently. 
the  returns  of  the  same  company  for  the 
years  1960  and  1961  were  examined;  and 
in  the  examiners  report,  dated  May  24. 
1963.    the    rates    of    depreciation    were 
changed    on    the    apartment    buildings 
from  4  percent  to  2  percent,  or  from  25 
years  to  50   years;    and   the   rates   on 
eqiiipment  were  changed  from  62^3  per- 
cent to  4  percent,  or  from  15  years  to 
25  years.    This  was  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  original  rate  had  been  approved 
for  all  years  prior  to  1960. 

This  depreciation  case,  it  seems  to  me, 
reflects  procedures  contrary  to  our  in- 
tention in  the  enactment  of  the  tax  laws. 
Mr  President,  I  believe  that  a  taxpayer 
should  have  some  assurance  that  the 
rulings  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
will  be  binding  and  applicable  to  future 
returns. 

The  enforcement  of  our  tax  laws  is 
expensive  to  both  the  Government  and 
individual  taxpayers.  I  hope  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  will  look  into  this 
matter  and  will  adopt  procedures  by 
which  taxpayers  can  be  sure  of  some 
finality  In  decisions  rendered  affecting 
individual  tax  returns. 

D^es  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  wish 
to  comment  on  that  point? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  believe  this  matter  was  in 
conference. 

I  have  great  sympathy  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  in 
cormectlon  with  this  matter,  and  I  hope 
very  much  that  perhaps  at  a  future  time 
we  may  find  some  way  by  means  of  which 
we  can  legislatively  require  more  definite- 


ness  and  more  consistency  in  the  rul  nes 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  a  way  in  which  to 
correct  that  situation,  but  I  invite  the 
help  of  tht  Senator  from  Maryland  in 
that  field.  Businessmen  are  entitled  to 
know  where  they  stand. 

Mr.  BEALL     I  feel  that  the  nilings 
and  decisions  should  be  consistent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  I  hope  he  will  give  us  his 
best  advice  as  to  ways  in  which  we  can 
meet  that  situation  in  the  future.  I, 
myself,  have  received  similar  complaints. 
Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  yield. 
Mr  RANDOLPH.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees receded  on  an  amendment  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  and  had  to 
do  with  water  pollution  or  air  pollution, 
in  the  sense  that  facilities  or  equipment 
to  control  water  or  air  pollution  would 
have  qualified  for  a  credit  against  in- 
come tax  twice  the  amount  determined 
under  the  section  of  the  code  relating  to 
Investment  in  certain  depreciable  prop- 
erty. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  recall 
that  a  yea-and-nay  vote  was  not  taken 
on  this  Senate  amendment;  but  the 
acceptance  of  the  amendment  by  the 
Senate,  together  with  the  fact  that  it 
was  sponsored  by  approximately  25  Sen- 
ators, indicated  that  the  matter  was 
considered  to  be  of  very  great  impor- 
t&ticc 

FYankly.  I  feel  that  the  conference 
report  should  have  included  the  provi- 
sions set  forth  in  amendment  No.  203.  as 
adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Let  me  ask:  What  was  the  discussion 
on  this  amendment  In  the  conference 
committee,  and  what  was  the  reasoning 
of  the  committee  concerning  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  position  of  the  House  conferees 
was  that  this  is  a  very  large  subject,  and 
undoubtedly  will  be  dealt  with  in  the 
field  of  legislation,  both  in  connection 
with  authorization  bills  and  appropria- 
tion bills,  and  perhaps  tax  bills.  But 
the  view  of  the  conferees  was  that  this 
matter  had  not  been  studied  by  either 
the  Senate  committee  or  the  House  com- 
mittee; and  the  House  conferees  felt 
that  the  matter  should  be  studied  in 
greater  detail  and  in  connection  with 
other  measures  which  undoubtedly  will 
be  enacted  by  Congress  in  order  to  seek 
to  provide  some  correction  of  the  pollu- 
tion situation  which  exists  In  the 
country. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  that  Congress  should  act  In  this 
field. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Then  I  undersUnd 
that  I  can  be  assured — as  other  Senators 
who  also  are  Interested  In  this  subject 
would  wish  to  be  assured — that  the  con- 
ferees do  consider  this  to  be  an  Impor- 
tant problem. 

Our  Special  Subcomittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  has  been  finding  the  ex- 


istence of  conditions  which,  in  some  in- 
stances, are  tragic. 

Last  week  we  investigated  a  situa- 
tion in  which  we  found  that  in  one 
county  in  one  State  there  were  30.000  less 
head  of  livestock  than  there  had  been 
just  6  or  7  years  ago.  and  it  was  said 
this  condition  is  due  to  certain  industrial 
acids  polluting  the  air. 

We  do  not  allege  or  imply  that  the  In- 
dustries concerned  are  not  trying  to  cor- 
rect this  situation.     In  fact,  many  of 
them  are  spending  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars  to  do  so.    However,  the  prob- 
lem and  its  implications  are  very  com- 
plex and  very  Important.    I  understand 
that  the  conferees  feel  that  this  whole 
pollution  problem  is  a  matter  of  concern 
for  the  Congress  to  approach  again  in 
the  very  near  future     Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    So  far  as  I 
know,  this  is  the  first  time  this  matter 
was  presented  to  those  who  serve  on  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.    So 
far  as  I  know,  they  were  not  satisfied  that 
this  is  the  best  approach  to  the  matter. 
But  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  him- 
self is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  even 
those  who  initiate  a  proposal  sometimes 
see  it  eventually  become  law  with  the 
name  of  some  other  sponsor  placed  on 
the  law  as  the  chief  sponsor,  and  perhaps 
with  a  Member  of  the  House  as  the  spon- 
sor,   because    revenue    measures    must 
originate  In  the  House. 

As  I  have  said,  although  the  House 
conferees  did  accept  the  great  majority 
of  the  Senates  proposals,  yet  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  our  committee  had  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  conduct  hearings 
on  this  subject  and  the  House  commit- 
tee had  not  conducted  hearings  on  It. 
the  House  conferees  were  not  willing 
to  accept  this  amendment. 

But  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall 
make  headway  In  this  field,  and  that 
this  approach  will  be  considered  again, 
and  that  sooner  or  later  the  House  will 
either  send  us  a  measure  dealing  di- 
rectly with  this  field  or  will  accept  a 
tax  approach  In  line  with  the  one  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  joined  in 
sponsoring. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  the  explanation  he 
has  given. 

It  is  gratifymg  that  this  matter  was 
discussed  in  the  conference.  This  prob- 
lem must  be  met.  Ample  tax  credit 
should  be  accorded  Industries  which  are 
attempting  to  accomplish  pollution 
abatement  by  makmg  huge  capital  in- 
vestments in  facilities  and  equipment 
which  do  not  add  value  to  goods  pro- 
duced, and  the  costs  of  whxh  must  be 
absorbed  in   production  expenses. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia;  and  I  join 
in  his  expression  of  hope  that  this  ef- 
fort will  lead  to  constructive  action  on 
a  private-enterprise  basis.  So  far  as  I 
know  this  Is  the  first  time  an  amend- 
ment dealing  with  pollution  control  has 
been  before  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  detain  the  Senate.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  that  was  reached  earlier  to- 
day, this  is  the  only  opportunity  a  Sena- 


tor has  to  express  his  views  on  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  tax  bill,  inasmuch 
as  a  vote  will  be  taken  almost  Imme- 
diately after  the  session  convenes  to- 
morrow. 

As  a  member  of  the  conference,  com- 
mittee I  signed  the  conference  report. 
We  are  all  Indebted  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long]  for 
the  fine  way  in  which  he  handled  the  bill 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  and  also  in 
the  way  in  which  he  assisted  in  writing 
the  report  of  the  committee. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  conference  report 
because  I  believe  taxes,  both  personal 
and  corporate,  are  too  high. 

I  question  very  seriously  whether  the 
bill  as  it  now  stands  will  make  a  lasting 
and  strong  impact  on  imemployment. 
To  cut  taxes  at  a  time  of  heavy  budg- 
etary deficits  and  an  increasing  rate  of 
spending  may  temporarily  produce  fa- 
vorable results  In  the  economy,  but  it 
seems  to  me  In  the  long  rimJt  will  prove 
self-defeating. 

I  fully  realize  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  an  effective  tax 
reduction  should  aim  to  strengthen  con- 
sumer purchasing  power  or  whether  our 
tax  laws  should  be  so  written  as  to  pro- 
vide additional  incentive  for  investment 
in  Industrial  plant  expansion. 

When  we  look  at  what  has  happened 
since  1956 — when  the  rise  In  unemploy- 
ment started  and  which  Is  still  plaguing 
us — we  find  that  the  lag  was  not  in  per- 
sonal consumption — it  was  not  in  per- 
sonal income  and  it  wsis  not  in  labor  in- 
come, which  has  continued  to  increase. 
During  that  period  corporate  profits 
actually  declined,  as  did  expenditures 
for  new  plant  and  equipment  If  con- 
verted Into  constant  dollars. 

I  am  fearful  that  the  substantial  tax 
reduction  we  are  giving  consumers — 
which  I  favor— will  not  greatly  expand 
our  Industrial  growth. 

The  second  reason  why  I  believe  we 
may  not  receive  beneficial  results  from 
this  tax  reduction  is  the  ever-incseaslng 
rise  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  Last 
year  the  Consumer  Price  Index  rose  1.7 
percent.  The  increase  was  somewhat 
greater  than  in  1961  and  1962.  though 
about  equal  to  the  advances  registered  in 
the  2  preceding  years. 

Some  economists  have  stated  that  a 
2  percent  rise  In  price  spread  through- 
out the  economy  would  wlce  out  all  the 
Increased  demand  that  the  tax  cut  Is 
designed  to  create.  We  cannot  Ignore 
the  threat  of  Inflation.  If  Inflation 
worked  out  evenly,  there  would  be  a  pro- 
portionate income  tax  and  capital  levy 
on  rich  and  poor  alike.  It  never  works 
out  evenly,  but  falls  on  those  least  able 
to  protect  themselves. 

I  do  not  want  to  appear  as  a  prophet, 
but  neither  do  I  want  to  vote  for  this 
conference  report  without  stating  that 
in  my  opinion,  it  will  not  greatly  reduce 
unemployment.  It  will  bring  about  In- 
creased costs  to  the  consumer  and 
thereby  greatly  reduce  the  benefits  of  the 
prooosed  cut. 

If  this  tax  cut  falls  to  greatly  reduce 
our  unemoloyment,  next  year  we  will  be 
confronted  with  demands  for  expendi- 
tures of  billions  of  dollars  for  public 
works,  wh'ch  will  result  In  further  fiscal 
irresponsibility. 


As  I  stated  In  the  beginning,  I  am  vot- 
ing for  this  conference  report  because  I 
believe  both  personal  and  corporate 
taxes  are  too  high,  but  I  have  no  illu- 
sions of  the  effect  on  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  debate  on  the  tax  reduction 
bill.  I  offered  an  amendment  which 
would  have  related  a  tax  cut  to  a  limit 
on  Federal  spending.  Although  the 
amendment  failed  of  passage,  I  remain 
convinced  that  the  problem  of  Federal 
expenditures  and  budget  deficits  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  domestic  problems  con- 
fronting the  United  States  today.  In 
the  February  18  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  the  lead  editorial  discussed  this 
problem  and  suggested  that  Congress  set 
a  dollars  and  cents  limit  on  what  can 
actually  be  spent  in  a  fiscal  year.  The 
editorial  also  pointed  out  the  necessity 
for  relating  spending  legislation  to  tax- 
ing legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Having  It  Both  Wats 
Federal  budget  projections  are  by  nature 
tilghly  corjectural:  No  one  can  claim  to 
know  whether  President  Johnson  will  suc- 
ceed In  holding  spending  to  the  slightly  less 
than  $98  billion  he  estimates  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  But  even  with  grim  determina- 
tion on  his  part,  congressional  procedures 
are  so  sloppy  that  anything  can  happen  to 
the  fiscal  guesswork. 

Congress  Is  much  criticized  these  days  for 
alleged  lethargy;  actually,  the  speed  with 
which  It  is  now  acting  on  taxes  and  civil 
rights  shows  Xhe  charges  are  largely  mis- 
directed. In  the  way  It  handles  the  people's 
books,  however,  criticism  Is  justified;  Con- 
gress Is  woefully  delinquent. 

As  a  new  study  by  the  Tax  Foundation, 
called  "Controlling  Federal  Expenditures." 
observes,  the  present  system  permits  the  law- 
maker to  have  It  both  ways.  He  can  be  in 
favor  of  economy  In  theory  and  still  vote 
for  particular  spending  authorizations  "with- 
out having  to  face,  in  a  clear-cut  fashion, 
the  overall  fiscal  consequences  of  the  total 
of  all  of  these  actions." 

Now  if  the  men  on  Capitol  Hill  are  deter- 
mined to  spend  like  crazy  no  matter  what, 
then  It  Is  fairly  Idle  to  talk  about  Improv- 
ing the  proce<1ures.  In  fact,  the  situation 
Isn't  all  that  bad.  Even  In  the  chaotic  cir- 
cumstances that  prevail  Congress  carved  a 
respectable  sum  out  of  the  appropriations 
requested  for  the  current  fiscal  period. 
Setting  up  a  better  system  could  certainly  be 
expected  to  aid  that  effort. 

Unfortunately,  as  It  is  now.  reducing  re- 
quested appropriations  Is  not  the  equivalent 
of  controUng  expenditures.  In  part  the 
trouble  Is  that  many  appropriations  cover 
not  only  the  fiscal  year  in  question  but  run 
Into  later  years  as  well.  This  is  more  or  less 
unavoidable,  because  some  Items — a  weapons 
system,  for  example — take  more  than  a  year 
to  develop. 

That  necessity  should  not  leave  Congress 
powerless  to  control  spending.  A  simple 
and  perfectly  feasible  corrective  would  be  for 
Congress  to  set  a  dollars-and-cents  limit  on 
what  can  actually  be  spent  In  a  fiscal  year. 
Such  a  change.  In  turn,  would  require  Con- 
gress to  review  the  budget  as  a  whole;  to  de- 
termine, among  other  questions,  what  Is  the 
cost  Impact  of  defense  In  relation  to  welfare 
spending. 

What  other  changes  could  be  made  for  bet- 
ter money  handling? 


The  legislators  could  and  should  put  an 
end  to  so-called  backdoor  financing,  the  pro- 
cedure which  lets  Government  agencies 
spend  public  funds  without  benefit  of  the 
appropriations  conmilttees.  You  might  sup- 
pose this  improvement  would  appeal  to  the 
members  of  Congress,  who  are  ordinarily 
jealous  of  their  prerogatives. 

And  despite  that  understandable  attitude. 
Congress  should  finally  consider  giving  the 
President  the  privilege  of  item  veto. 
Through  that  device  he  could  strike  out  par- 
ticular parts  of  an  appropriations  bill,  in- 
stead of  having  to  veto  the  whole  measure  if 
he  objects  to  any  portion  of  it.  The  item 
veto  could  make  an  important  contribution 
to  the  so  far  unsuccessful  war  stgalnst  the 
pork  barrel. 

Not  least.  Congress  should  relate  Its  spend- 
ing legislation  to  its  taxing  legislation.  The 
relationship  seems  so  elementary  that  It  is 
little  short  of  Incredible  to  find  the  lawmak- 
ers exercising  each  function  as  though  It 
were  In  a  vacuum. 

These  are  by  no  means  all  the  possibilities 
that  have  i>een  suggested,  but  they  indi- 
cate how  much  more  Congress  needs  to  do  to 
Inaugtirate  a  rational  accounting  system. 
Like  much  else  in  Government,  the  present 
system,  or  lack  of  one,  Just  grew  haphaz- 
ardly through  the  years,  without  anyone 
really  trying  to  pull  the  whole  thing  to- 
gether. 

When  the  Federal  Establishment  was 
spending  only  a  few  millions  a  year — except 
for  one  Civil  War  year,  1917  saw  the  first 
budget  over  a  billion — the  fiscal  slopolness 
did  not  matter  so  much.  In  an  era  of  1100 
billion  budgets.  It  matters  a  great  deal. 

The  lawmakers  may  enjoy  being  in  favor 
of  economy  in  theory  and  extravagance  In 
practice.  But  It  Is  grossly  unfair  to  the  citi- 
zens who  have  to  foot  the  bill  for  wasteful 
bookkeeping. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
while  I  have  been  gratified  at  the  Presi- 
dent's efforts  to  achieve  economy  In  Gov- 
ernment, I  have  serious  reservations 
about  the  fiscal  year  1965  budget  which 
was  submitted  recently.  Mr.  Lloyd  Mo- 
rey.  former  State  auditor  of  Illinois  and 
professor  of  accoimting  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  analyzed  the  1965  Federal 
budget  In  the  February  16  Issue  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  I  share  some  of  many 
of  Mr.  Morey's  apprehensions,  and  I  feel 
that  the  Members  of  this  body  would 
profit  from  a  reading  of  Mr.  Morey's 
analysis  of  the  budget.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  article  be  inserted  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THZ  1965  FEDEiAL  BXTDGET 

PoMPANo  Beach,  Fla.,  February  11. — The 
American  people  have  Just  been  presented 
with  a  flnancisd  proijram  for  their  Federal 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1965,  begin- 
ning next  July  1.  The  words  "frugality." 
"austerity,"  "economy,"  and  "realistic"  have 
been  used  frequently  in  describing  it.  It  Lb 
said  to  represent  a  heavy  cut  In  spending.  Do 
the'facts  justify  these  claims? 

Appropriations  are  requested  for  expendi- 
tures totaling  $97  9  billion.  This  is  com- 
mended as  being  $900  million  less  than  re- 
quested for  fiscal  1964.  But  to  date  Congress 
has  appropriated  only  $92.4  billion  for  this 
year.  Hence,  the  new  budget  Is  $5.5  billion 
greater  than  current  spending  authority. 
The  President  says  he  estimates  the  exi}endi- 
tures  for  this  year  to  be  $98.4  billion.  But  if 
this  is  the  case,  the  added  sum  must  come 
from  balances  carried  over  from  previous 
years,  unless  Congress  makes  additions. 

Actual  expenditures  in  fiscal  1963  were  only 
$92.6  billion.    The  requested  budget  is  $5.3 
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billion  more  than  It  took  to  run  the  Govern- 
ment the  last  complex  full  year.  True, 
there  are  several  areas  where  reductions  are 
indicated.  But  In  several  of  those,  Including 
defense,  the  request  Is  for  more  than  was  ac- 
tuaUy  required  in  19«3  or  appropriated  to 
date  for  1»64.  These  reductions  are  largely 
offset  by  Increases  elsewhere;  for  example. 
space  operations,  public  works,  education, 
welfare,  and.  of  course,  Interest,  because  debt 
will  increase. 

Actually,  the  dastlc  cutting  of  the 
budget  IB  mainly  In  the  requests  of  agen- 
cies, and  not  In  current  costs.  The  total  is 
only  a  little  less  than  the  current  scale  of 
spending,  and  more  than  currently  appro- 
priated. The  public  Is  asked  to  believe  that 
a  substantial  reduction  has  been  made  be- 
cause the  final  budget  Is  less  than  the  earlier 
forecast  of  •100  billion. 

Revenue  Is  estimated  at  $93  billion.  This 
U  16  6  billion  more  than  In  the  last  com- 
pleted fiscal  year  1963  and  $4.8  billion  more 
than  now  estimated  for  1964.  It  faces  a  •!! 
billion  tax  cut  for  calendar  1964  The  orig- 
inal budget  for  1963  estimated  revenue  at  $93 
billion,  although  actual  revenue  was  only 
•86  4  billion.  To  expect  •93  billion  In  1965 
seems  highly  optimistic. 

Again  there  Is  an  expected  deficit  In  the 
midst  of  unprecedented  national  Income, 
consumer  spending,  savings,  and  general 
prosperity  A  balanced  budget  Is  not  ac- 
complished Its  chances  are  decreased  by  a 
tax  cut  when  people  generally  are  able  to 
pay  and  when  the  Government  needs  the 
money,  all  In  the  uncertain  hope  of  Increased 
prosperity. 

The  deficit  is  praised  because  It  Is  less— 
$1  4  billion  under  1963  and  $5.1  blUlon  under 
what  the  President  says  he  expects  to  spend 
in  fiscal  1964.     But  It  U  only  ^900  million 
less  than  the  deficit  In  the  1964  budget  as  It 
now   stands.      If    the    current    estimates    or 
revenues  are  no  better   than  those  In   1963. 
the  1965  deficit  may  be  much  greater  than 
the  present,  or  as  now  anticipated  for  1965. 
The  budget  Is.  Indeed,  a  small  step  In  the 
right  direction.     If  It   works  out.     But   the 
revenue  estimate  Is  extremely  shaky,  and  ex- 
penditures  are   rarely   as   low   as   estimated. 
Hence,  we  are  likely   to  wind  up  worse  off 
than  we  are  now.    In  any  event,  there  Is  an- 
other big  deficit,  more  debt,  and  the  likely 
prospect  of  more  Inflation  and  higher  living 
costs     The  most  desirable  goals— a  balanced 
budget  and  debt  reduction— are  again  post- 
poned to  the  distant  futxire. 

There  Is  little  here  to  Justify  the  claims 
of  economy  and  fiscal  progress.  There  Is  a 
great  deal  to  provoke  disappointment  and 
anxiety.  There  Is  every  reason  to  call  for 
continued  effort  by  Individual  taxpayers  and 
citizens'  organizations  to  Inslft  to  Members 
of  Congress  on  further  curtailment  of  Gov- 
ernment costs,  and  to  cease  protesting  when 
cuts  are  proposed  which  affect  their  com- 
munities and  activities. 

Llotd  Morxt. 


bill  should  foul  up  m  a  Senate  wrangle  in  the 
civil  rights  bUl.  wnlch  the  House  has  passed. 
A  Senate  filibuster  against  the  rights  bill, 
perhaps  for  weeks,  seems  virtually  sure. 

However,  parliamentary  wctlcs  may  hold 
up  the  rights  bill  In  the  Senate— which  Is 
90  percent  a  wrongs  bill— tUl  the  tax-cut 
measure  Is  ptisfed. 

President  Johnson  gave  the  Ux  cut  Its 
winning  stride  in  the  Senate  with  his  econ- 
omy budget  and  his  promise  of  further  sav- 
ings.  It  will  take  some  lively  doing  on  his 
part  to  make  economy  stick. 

He'll  have  to  watch  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
like  a  Scotch  terrier  studying  a  rathole.  And 
he  has  a  throng  of  foreign  and  domestic  prob- 
lems to  distract  his  attention 

Add  to  that  his  own  grist  of  proposals  for 
larger  spending  Add  also  the  demands  of 
pressure  groups  and  the  bias  for  spending 
of  many  Congressmen.  It  all  stamps  a  tall 
question  mark  on  continued  economy,  which 
must  go  with  a  tax  cut  If  it  isnt  to  be  more 
fuel  for  Infiatlon. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
February  17  issue  of  the  Arkansas  Demo- 
crat contained  an  editorial  dealing  with 
the  issue  of  taxes  and  spending.  The 
editorial  raises  some  timely  questions.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  insert- 
ed in  the  Record,  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wnx  Lasting  Ecoomt  Justut  Tax  Ctrr? 

Near  now  to  the  tax-blistered  citizen  Is 
the  ointment  of  a  •ll  billion  cut  In  Federal 
Income  taxe»  on  Individuals  and  corporations. 
The  bill,  OK'd  by  both  Houses,  has  gone  to 
a  conference  committee  for  Ironing  out  dif- 
ferences In  the  two  measures. 

When  that's  done,  the  two  Houses  must 
pass  the  committee's  work.  This  should 
cause  no  great  delay— unless  the  conference 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Finally.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. In  the  February  21  issue  of  the 
Arkansas  Democrat  Is  an  article  by  Karr 
Shannon  entitled  "Tax  Cut.  Deficit 
Spending  Will  Down  Dollar's  Value."  I 
ask  that  excerpts  from  that  article  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tax  Cxrr.  DxnciT  Spending  Wiu.  Down 
DoLi^BS  Value 
(By  Kar.-  Shannon) 
Congress  has  passed  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
tax    cut    proposal,    while    permitting    deficit 
spending  to  continue.     This  means  the  buy- 
ing power  of  the  dollar  will  continue  down- 
ward.    James  Daniel  predicts  In  the  Readers 
Digest,  February  Issue,  that  the  dollar  value 
will  dwindle  at  the  rate  of  IVa   percent  per 
year  from  here  on  out.     He  says  the  Inc  ease 
in  cost  of  living  wUl  wipe  out  the  tax  cut 
savings  of  many  people. 

P  esldent  Johnsons  •  •  •  budget  provides 
for  spending  »97.9  billion  In  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  next  July  1.  but  the  same  budget 
indicates  that  the  President  will  ask  for  an 
additional  •4.2  billion  in  supplemental  ap- 
propriations. Deficit  spending  will  run  to  %b 
billion  or  more. 

His  budget  message  to  Congress  was  as  full 
of  optimism  as  a  seed  catalog  He  dis- 
coursed at  length  on  "economy  and  prog- 
ress"  and  his  "wa-  on  poverty."  He  glorified 
his  vast  welfare  programs  along  with  rosy 
predictions  of  an  economy  braced  with  an 
•  11  billion  tax  cut.  But  In  this  avalanche 
of  figures  and  outpouring  of  contradictions, 
he  gave  no  estimate  as  to  when  he  expects 
to  balance  the  budget. 

He  offered  no  plan  for  reducing  the  na- 
tional debt  by  1  red  copper,  but  estimated 
that  the  debt  would  Increase  to  «317  billion 
m  the  next  fiscal  year.  This  means  that, 
despite  the  tax  cut.  deficit  spending  and  bor- 
rowing win  go  on  and  on.  speeding  our 
destination  down  the  road  to  ruin. 

It  is  reliably  reported  from  Washington 
that  Interest  on  the  national  debt  next  year 
will  reach  the  staggering  figure  of  •I  11  bil- 
lion. That  Is.  well  be  paying  an  average  of 
•  1267  080  per  d'^y  for  Interest— nothing  on 
the  principal.  This  runs  to  •ai.llQ  per  min- 
ute.    It's  ho  rlfylng. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
voted  against  the  tax  hill,  not  because  I 
do  not  think  taxes  are  too  high.  I  do. 
But  I  think  spending  is  higher  than  taxes, 
and  we  ought  to  start  to  reduce  spending, 
first.  Let  us  reduce  expenditures  to  the 
level  of  taxes,  and  then  cut  both. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate app'-oaches  the  final  procedure  of  en- 
actment of  an  unfair  an  unsound,  and 
an  unwise  tax  bill.  If  it  could  be  suc- 
cessfully argued  that  such  a  bill  would 
solve  so  much  as  one  of  the  pressing  prob- 
lems of  our  society,  then  perhaps  one 
could  in  good  conscience  consider  sup- 
porting it.  The  bill  will  not  solve  one 
single  pressing  problem  of  the  American 
people.  True,  it  will  provide  tax  reduc- 
tion for  many,  but  only  a  very  small  re- 
duction for  the  very  many,  and  a  very 
large  reduction  for  the  very  few. 

Much  has  been  said  In  the  last  2  days 
about  how  take-home  pay  will  be  In- 
creased soon  by  the  enactment  of  the 
bill.  Let  those  who  dwell  upon  this  con- 
template that  for  the  average  working 
man  or  woman,  the  increase  in  take- 
home  pay  will  be  only  4.  5.  or  6  percent— 
a  small  percentage  increase,  of  small 
amounts.  But  for  those  with  high  tax- 
able income,  the  increase  in  take-home 
pay  will  run  to  as  high  as  100  percent — 
indeed,  to  as  high  as  134  percent,  a  high 
percentage  increase  of  large  amounts.  It 
appears  to  me  that  this  is  most  unfair. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  advert  to  the 
pressing  problems  of  our  society.  What 
are  those  problems?  Is  it  for  greater  pro- 
ductive capacity  for  automobiles,  or  for 
better  education?  Is  it  for  more  sky- 
scrapers, or  for  more  hospitals?  Is  it  for 
increasing  after-tax  Income,  doubling 
after-tax  income  for  those  in  the  high  in- 
come brackets,  or  the  provision  of  Jobs 
for  those  who  are  without  jobs  and  with- 
out income? 

The  bill  makes  no  contribution  to  edu- 
cation, no  contribution  to  hospitalization. 
It  makes  only  a  doubtful  contribution.  If 
any  at  all.  to  the  alleviation  of  unem- 
ployment.   It  makes  no  contribution  to 
slum  clearance,   to   the  elimination  of 
stream  pollution,  to  mass  transportation, 
to  the  completion  of  our  highway  system. 
What  will  the  bill  do?    It  will  increase 
the  deficit.     Its  enactment  will  require 
the  Government  to  sell  bonds,  thus  in- 
creasing the  public  debt  in  order  to  give 
tax  reductions,  and  this,  Mr.  President, 
at  a  time  when  this  country  is  enjoying 
the    highest   prosperity   In   Its   history. 
Statistics  have  just  been  released  for  the 
last  quarter  of   1963.     They  show  that 
the  gross  national  product  leaped  up- 
ward by  more  than  $11  billion.    Yet  we 
proceed  to  enact  a  bill  to  insure  against 
recession  In  1964. 

There  are  times  when  It  may  be  ad- 
visable to  have  deficit  financing.  There 
have  been  times  when  I  have  urged  It.  I 
am  not  one  who  thinks  we  should  bal- 
ance the  budget  on  every  and  all  occa- 
sions. Conversely,  however.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  thinks  we  should  never 
have  a  balanced  budget. 

What  will  the  bill  do?  Instead  of 
solving  any  of  our  pressing  social  prob- 
lems, this  measure  provides  for  a  perma- 
nent reduction  in  governmental  revenue, 
a  permanent  reduction  in  the  percentage 
of  the  gross  national  product  which  will 
go  into  Government  revenue.  It  will, 
therefore,  permanently  Impair  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Government  to  provide 
solutions. 

Of  course.  I  know  it  is  said  that  if  we 
reduce  taxes,  governmental  revenue  will 
Increase.   Mr.  President,  with  the  growth 


the  country  now  Is  enjoying,  govern- 
mental revenue  may  very  well  Increase 
after  the  enactment  of  this  measure,  but 
not  as  a  result  of  it.  Governmental  rev- 
enue would  increase  far  more  without 
the  enactment  of  this  measure.  Indeed, 
the  statistics  for  the  last  quarter  of  1963 
indicate  that  we  may  be  in  a  period  of 
expansion  in  which,  without  the  enact- 
ment of  this  measure,  the  budget  could 
be  balanced  In  the  next  fiscal  year — and 
even  more,  we  could  also  have  a  surplus, 
to  be  applied  either  to  retirement  of  the 
debt  or  to  alleviation  of  the  specific 
problems  to  which  I  have  referred. 

But.  Mr.  President,  this  battle  hjis 
been  lost,  although  I  did  the  very  best 
I  could  to  convince  the  Senate  of  the 
error  of  this  bill. 

We  come  now  to  the  final  act — the 
question  of  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report.  I  shall  vote  against  acceptance 
of  the  conference  report.  I  could  not 
in  good  conscience  vote  for  adoption  of 
the  report,  which.  I  repeat.  Is  unfair,  un- 
just, undemocratic,  unwise,  and  un- 
sound. 

Even  so,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say 
a  word  of  commendation  of  the  Senate 
conferees.  I  think  they  acted  as  agents 
of  the  Senate,  and  did  so  conscientiously 
and  dutifully.  I  know  the  Senate  con- 
ferees vigorously  supported  positions 
taken  by  the  Senate  on  which  they  had 
previously,  as  Individual  Senators,  taken 
an  opposite  position.  That  Is  true  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  fMr.  Byro],  the  chairman  of 
the  committee:  and  it  Is  also  true  of  the 
distinguished  jimior  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana fMr.  Long],  who  managed  the  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Indeed,  I 
believe  It  to  be  true  of  every  one  of  the 
Senate  conferees.  In  one  case  or  another. 
This  Is  an  improvement,  Mr.  President, 
over  the  action  of  some  Senate  conferees 
on  some  bills  In  previous  years;  and  I 
am  glad  to  see  It. 

Although  I  am  keenly  disappointed 
that  this  measure  Is  to  be  enacted  Into 
law,  I  take  some  small  consolation  from 
the  fact  that  the  conference  reoort  con- 
tains. In  modified  form,  three  amend- 
ments which  I  offered  either  In  the  com- 
mittee or  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate; 
and  also  contains  a  fourth  Senate 
amendment  which  I  was  Instrumental 
In  having  adopted,  and  on  which  a  sepa- 
rate vote  was  taken  by  the  Senate;  and 
also  contains  a  fifth  amendment — that 
on  stock  options — which  I  am  con- 
strained to  believe  may  have  flowed  in 
part  from  a  3-year  fight  I  have  waged  on 
this  provision  of  tax  preference. 

Let  me  refer  to  the  three  amendments 
in  this  Pleasure  which  I  offered. 

I  refer  first  to  the  amendment  I'm't- 
Ing  the  so-called  unlimited  charitable 
deduction  for  contributions  to  private 
foundations.  The  Senate  conferees  un- 
dertook to  persuade  the  House  conferees 
to  accept  the  amendment  a'  it  had  b^'en 
approved  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  adopted  by  the  Senate  itself. 
Our  conferees  found  it  necessary  to 
comoromise.  I  do  not  th'nk  the  com- 
promise version  goes  as  far  as  It  shouM. 
Indeed.  I  did  not  th'nk  even  my  amend- 
ment went  as  far  as  it  shouM.  But  the 
compromise  Is  a  significant  first  step  in 
the  surveillance  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 


ment of  private  foundations  and  trusts; 
it  is  a  significant  first  step  in  what  I  hope 
will  be  the  ultimate  correction  of  this 
provision  of  gross  tax  abuse. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  if  it  be 
sound — as  both  the  Senate  conferees  and 
the  House  conferees  now  recommend  to 
us — to  hold  that  a  private  foundation 
which  serves  either  the  personal  inter- 
est of  a  taxpayer  or  the  Interest  of  his 
descendants  is  not  eligible  for  an  un- 
limited charitable  contribution  deduc- 
tion, why  should  such  a  foundation  be 
eligible  for  the  30-percent  ceiling  on  the 
deduction  for  so-called  charitable  con- 
tributions? Is  it  charity.  Mr.  President, 
when  a  rich  taxpayer  receives  a  tax 
deduction  for  a  contribution  to  a  foun- 
dation from  which  either  he  or  his  chil- 
dren or  his  grandfather  receives  large 
benefits,  and  sometimes  almost  the  en- 
tire benefit?  So.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
suggesting  that  ve  have  made  a  good 
first  step;  and  we  need  to  make  many 
more. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  after 
a  discussion  of  this  subject,  which  I 
raised  in  executive  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution  directing  the  initiation  of  a 
thorough  going  study,  by  the  Treasury 
Department  and  by  the  committee  of 
foundations. 

Building  upon  that  first  step,  and  ben- 
efiting by  the  studies  which  are  to  ensue, 
perhaps  there  Is  hope  that  we  can  move 
yet  more  beneficially  in  this  field. 

A  second  amendment  which  I  offered 
in  the  committee  is  now  In  the  confer- 
ence report,  though  again  In  modified 
form.  I  refer  to  the  limitation  upon  the 
benefits  from  employer  contribution  to 
group  term  life  insurance  which  can  be 
tax  free  to  the  employee.  I  shall  not 
dwell  on  that  point  at  length.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  under  present  law,  there  Is  no 
limit.  The  Treasury  told  us  of  instances 
in  which  officers  of  corporations  were 
beneficiaries  of  insurance  policies  run- 
ning as  high  as  $900,000,  the  benefit  be- 
ing tax  free  to  them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  would  like  to  have  the  limit 
below  $50,000.  but  the  Senator  recalls 
that  at  one  time  in  the  committee  he 
himself  offered  the  $50,000  figure  as  a 
compromise  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  is  true.  I  thought  the  $50,000  limit 
was  too  high.  But  I  thought  some  limit 
was  better  than  no  limit.  My  amend- 
ment placing  a  $50,000  ceiling  on  the 
policies  was  at  one  time  adopted  in  the 
committee.  The  following  day  the 
amount  was  raised  to  $70,000.  The  con- 
ference has  brought  back  the  figure  of 
$50,000. 

The  provision  Is  a  new  form  of  com- 
pensation which,  by  the  enactment  of 
the  conference  report,  will  be  recognized 
In  law.  That  compensation  will  be  tax 
free  to  the  extent  of  the  premiums  on 
policies  with  a  limitation  of  $50,000. 
The  Treasury  recommended  a  celling  of 
$5,000.  So  Senators  can  measure  the 
result  achieved  in  that  regard. 


The  third  amendment  which  I  offered 
that  appears  in  the  conference  report  in 
modified  form  relates  to  the  preferentiid 
tax  treatment  of  income  earned  in  for- 
eign countries.  That  provision  has  been 
the  subject  of  another  long  fight. 

In  1962  about  50  piercent  of  the  goals 
which  I  had  sought  were  enacted  into 
law.  The  provision  in  the  pending  bill 
is  but  a  small  improvement  upon  those. 
The  pending  conference  report  deals 
only  with  tax  exemption  of  personal  In- 
come earned  abroad.  The  bill  enacted 
in  1962  dealt  with  corporate  taxes  on 
income  earned  abroad  as  well  as  personal 
income  earned  abroad. 

I  should  like  to  compliment  the  con- 
ferees particularly  upon  securing  adop- 
tion of  the  Senate  position  on  capital 
gains.  That  feature  of  the  report  rep- 
resents no  improvement  on  present  law. 
It  represents  no  tax  reform.  Many  types 
of  Income  are  now  considered  as  capital 
income  which  In  my  view  should  be  con- 
sidered ordinary  Income.  In  my  view 
the  capital  gains  rate  In  present  law  Is 
too  low.  But  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  made  a  drastic  reduction  in 
the  already  preferential  treatment  of 
capital  gains  Income.  That  was  the 
worst  single  provision  in  the  bill  as  it 
came  to  the  Senate. 

The  jimior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long]  earlier  referred  to  the  fact 
that  we  had  a  separate  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  the  amendment  earlier  this  year. 
That  was  a  move  which  I  sought,  and  we 
struck  out  the  House  provision  by  a  vote 
of  more  than  2  to  1. 

At  this  point  I  believe  It  should  be 
stated  that  less  than  half  of  the  con- 
ferees representing  the  Senate  had  voted 
In  favor  of  the  Senate  position  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  in  the  committee. 

But.  Mr.  President,  to  the  credit  of  the 
Senate  conferees,  they  were  agents  of  the 
Senate  and  the  position  of  the  Senate, 
and  unanimously  supported  the  Senate 
position.  That  I  appreciate.  It  was  an 
important  victory  for  the  Senate.  How- 
ever, as  I  have  said,  the  provision  will 
merely  hold  what  we  have  in  present  law, 
though  not  quite.  We  should  have  been 
going  in  the  other  direction,  removing 
from  preferential  capital  gains  treat- 
ment many  categories  of  income  which 
are  not  true  capital  gains  at  all.  but  more 
realistically  ordinary  Income. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  provision 
In  the  bill  relating  to  restricted  stock  op- 
tions. Though  It  Is  not  as  much  as  I  had 
sought,  nor  as  much  as  I  shall  continue 
to  seek.  In  my  opinion  It  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  curbing  the  abuse  of  that 
provision  of  the  tax  law.  The  restricted 
stock  option  for  key  employees  of  cor- 
porations Is  compensation  as  truly  as  Is 
the  salary  or  the  bonus.  Therefore,  to 
set  that  particular  form  of  compensa- 
tion apart  for  specialized  and  preferen- 
tial tax  treatment  Is  an  unfair  provision 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  on  tomorrow  the  final 
vote  will  be  had.  and  the  bill  will  then  go 
to  the  President  to  be  signed  Into  law. 
Before  the  vote  is  taken,  let  It  be  noted 
that  the  gross  national  product  is  now, 
according  to  statistics  just  released, 
growing  rapidly.  We  are  at  a  peak  of 
prosperity.  Lest  the  advocates  of  the 
bill  claim  that  further  growth,  which  Is 
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now  clearly  Indicated  with  or  without 
the  bill,  will  flow  from  enactment  of  the 
bill  I  want  the  record  to  show  the  rate 
of  growth  which  we  are  now  enjoying. 
But  let  the  record  show  also  that,  while 
this  rate  of  growth  is  being  achieved,  we 
have  the  paradox  of  much  unemploy- 
ment—prosperity and  poverty  together- 
unemployment  and  record  production, 
want  and  wealth  side  by  side. 

It  may  well  be  that  enactment  of  the 
pending  bUl  will  provide  further  stimu- 
laUon  of  productive  capacity.  But  I 
close  by  asking  if  that  is  a  pressing  need. 
Where  Is  there  a  shortage  of  productive 

Enactment  of  this  bill  perhaps  Is  char- 
acteristic  of   our  time,   when   materia 
values  rather  than  cultural  and  moral 
values  are  a  measure  of  life. 

Perhaps  some  day  we  will  have  a  re- 
assessment of  our  values  and  realize  that 
the  long-term  challenge  to  this  Nation 
is  not  in  materialism,  but  In  the  quality 
of  education.  In  the  measure  of  human 
Jcindness  to  our  fellow  man.  In  the  equal- 
ity of  freedom  and  opportunity,  in  the 
degree  to  which  we  wage  war  on  poverty, 
injustice,  ignorance,  projudice.  and  dis- 
crimination. 

This  bill  can  be  no  part  of  a  war  on 
poverty.  Passage  of  the  bill  strips  from 
the  Government  the  ammunition  with 
which    to    wage    a    successful    war    on 

poverty.  ,  ,    w 

Just  yesterday  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
was  urging  that  children  be  kept  in 
school  2  more  years,  and  yet  the  exemp- 
tion for  the  parents  of  those  children 
remains  at  only  $600.  We  are  told  of 
vast  needs  in  Appalachia.  of  hordes  of 
youth  without  skills  or  vocational  educa- 
tion of  pressing  need  for  community  fa- 
cilities, housing  and  jobs,  yet  we  proceed 
pell  mell  to  cut  drastically  governmental 
revenue. 

Yes.  I  regret  that  the  bill  is  to  become 
law  but  one  must  know  when  he  is  de- 
feated, when  the  last  shot  is  fired,  with 
respect  to  a  pending  biU.  But  the  war 
on  injustice,  the  war  on  social  injusUce. 
on  poverty,  on  disease,  on  ignorance,  on 
sickness,  on  lack  of  opportunity,  on  lack 
of  employment  will  go  on.  We  will  feel 
the  need,  however,  of  the  ammunition 
which  we  by  this  bill  give  away. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all  I  compliment  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  ByrdI.  I  recall 
the  discussion  and  rumors  that  floated 
around  for  a  long  time  to  the  effect  that 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  was 
going  to  be  dUatory  and  not  expedite  ac- 
tion on  the  tax  bill.  I  think  it  was 
quickly  discovered,  when  that  committee 
was  seen  in  session  day  after  day.  and 
in  the  markup  sessions  day  after  day. 
that  there  was  expedition;  and  the  bill 
was  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
very  quickly— particularly  when  we 
measure  It  against  the  fact  that  the  bill 
languished  in  the  House  committee  and 
the  House  for  7  4  months. 

So  I  compliment  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  the  fine  service  he  ren- 
dered. I  also  compliment  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Lowe  1 .  who  managed  the  bill  on  the  floor 
and  sat  in  the  conference. 

As  I  recall,  there  were  100  subcommit- 
tee amendments.    That  does  not  include 
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technical  amendments.  I  believe  the 
House  receded  on  70  of  those.  There 
were  13  on  which  the  Senate  receded. 
There  were  17  that  were  compromised, 
but  I  think  the  compromises  were 
largely  in  the  direction  of  the  Senate's 
position  on  the  bill.  That  Is  a  notable 
piece  of  work  in  a  conference  on  a  bill  so 
long  and  so  Involved. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  and  all  the  other  conferees 
deserve  a  real  pat  on  the  back. 

There  were  129  witnesses  before  the 
committee.  250  statements  were  filed 
with  the  committee  Many  witnesses 
emphasized  and  labored  the  point  that 
the  bill  would  work  wonders  so  far  as 
concerns  unemployment.  I  am  afraid 
that  they  were  speculating  and  using 
generalized  figures  that  would  not  stand 
up  under  analysis. 

Perhaps  the  most  provocative  witness 
before  the  committee  was  Dr.  Roger 
Freeman,  of  the  Hoover  Institution  on 
War.  Revolution,  and  Peact-  at  Stanford 
University.  If  one  goes  to  the  trouble 
of  analyzing  the  figures,  he  can  see  the 
real  problem  that  confronts  us  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr    Presi- 
dent,  will   the    Senator    yield    at    that 
point? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  kind  words  about  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  and  also  the  Sen- 
ator  from   Louisiana.     The   committee 
had   an  opportunity   to  consider   more 
carefully  the  amendments  that  were  be- 
fore it  In  committee  than  did  the  Sen- 
ate with   respect  to  amendments  that 
were  offered  on  the  floor.     I  believe.  If 
the  Senator  will  analyze  the  results  of 
the  conference,  based  on  the  action  of 
the  Senate  committee,  he  will  find  that 
about  95   percent  of   the   amendments 
which  the  Senate  thought  were  merito- 
rious were  agreed  to  by  the  conferees. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Which  makes  the 
work  of  the  committee  even  more  com- 
mendable: for  which  the  Senator  de- 
serves an  extra  pat  on  the  back. 

There  were  some  phenomena  about 
the  jobless  presented  to  the  committee 
which  I  think  deserve  amplification  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

First  it  was  esUblished  from  official 
sources  that,  as  of  September  1963.  of 
all  the  hours  worked  in  industry.  7.4  per- 
cent were  on  an  overtime  basis.  That 
means  that  if  straight  time  was  at  the 
rate  of  $2  an  hour  for  an  employee,  an 
employer  was  paying  $3  an  hour  for 
overtime— about  7.5  percent  of  all  the 
time  worked  in  industry. 

One  might  say  that  there  are  more 
workers  than  there  is  work;  but  the  fact 
is  that  there  is  more  work  than  there  are 
workers.  I  believe  the  figures  submit- 
ted to  the  committee  indicated  that  If 
we  cDuld  find  enough  competence  and 
skill,  we  could  absorb  all  the  unemployed 
and  still  have  2  percent  of  industrial  em- 
ployees working  on  an  overtime  basis. 
It  is  a  rather  singular  circumstance 
that  5  percent  of  all  workers  are  holding 
two  jobs — commonly  referred  to  as 
■'moonlighting'- while  over  5  percent 
are  jobless. 


How  is  that  accounted  for?  There  Is 
only  one  way  to  account  for  it.  There 
is  not  enough  skill  and  competence  avail- 
able to  meet  the  needs  of  industry;  there- 
fore, a  production  manager  is  willing  to 
pay  $3  an  hour  for  an  overtime  employee 
rather  than  $2  an  hour  straight  time, 
because  he  knows  he  will  get  commen- 
surate production. 

That  brings  us  to  grips  with  the  real 
problem— to  find  more  competence  and 
more  skill.  When  we  break  these  gener- 
alized figures  down,  as  was  done  before 
the  committee,  we  discover  that  of  all 
those  living  in  households,  and  heads  of 
households,  unemployment  was  not  5.6 
percent  but  2.6  percent — and  that  figure 
is  sustained  by  figures  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

If  we  look  at  the  age  factor,  in  the 
age  bracket  from  35  to  44.  the  jobless 
rate  amounted  to  only  2.1  percent.  But 
dropping  down  to  a  lower  age  bracket, 
from  20  to  24,  what  was  the  increase? 
By  2.1  percent?  No.  It  was  7.2  percent: 
more  than  3  times  as  much. 

The  same  thing  obtains  among  women 
as  among  men  when  it  comes  to  both  the 
age  factor  and  the  stability  factor. 

If  it  Is  calculated  on  a  basis  of  white 
and  nonwhite.  I  believe  the  figures  will 
indicate  that  among  the  white  jobless  it 
was  3.5  percent  and  among  the  nonwhite 
8.5  percent,  which  is  2I2  times  as  much. 
If  we  consider  teenagers,  from  16  to 
19.  the  jobless  rate  among  boys  was  14.7 
percent;  among  girls  it  was  15.8  percent. 
What  was  it  in  Great  Britain  in  that 
same  age  group?    One  percent. 

Why  was  it  l  percent  instead  of  14  or 
15  percent?  Because  they  have  a  well- 
guided  apprentice  training  program  un- 
der which  apprentices  receive  a  small 
stipend  in  the  form  of  pocket  money  un- 
til such  time  as  they  finish  their  appren- 
tice training  and  are  qualified  for  jobs  in 
industry. 

So  what  does  it  all  mean?  Tax  reduc- 
tion is  likely  to  affect  the  employment 
problem  somewhat,  but  on  the  basis  of 
the  figures  submitted.  I  have  grave 
doubt^and  so  did  those  who  testified  as 
experts — that  we  should  be  able  to 
•sponge  up"  the  jobless  on  the  basis  of 
this  tax  bill. 

What  we  need  Is  vocational  training 
and  an  apprentice  training  program  for 
youngsters.  We  need  stability  among 
the  younger  groups,  and  then,  perhaps, 
we  can  start  making  an  inroad  on  the 
5.6  percent  jobless  who  have  been  with 
us  now  for  nearly  18  months.  We  have 
made  virtually  no  progess  in  that  field. 

This  requires  a  new  approach.  To  me, 
It  was  an  astounding  fact — and  some- 
thing of  a  confession— that  almost  on 
the  heels  of  the  tax  bill,  the  President 
sent  a  message  with  respect  to  paying 
or  compelling  double  time  for  overtime 
work  after  a  determination  by  a  tripar- 
tite government-industry-management 
committee  to  evaluate  the  Jobs  in  a 
given  industry. 

That  is  something  of  a  confession.  We 
are  trying  to  use  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  beat  industrial  pro- 
ducers over  the  head  and  say.  "You  will 
take  this  man  whether  or  not  you  wish 
to  do  so,  or  otherwise  you  will  pay  double 
time  for  any  overtime  worked  by  those 


who    have    a    record    for    production." 
That  is.  Indeed,  a  confession. 

It  is  about  time  to  break  down  the  gen- 
eralized jobless  figures  so  that  we  know 
where  we  are  going  If  we  ever  wish  to 
solve  the  unemployment  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  a 
question,  for  the  sake  of  clarification. 

To  clarify  the  point  in  section  422(b), 
suppose  the  board  of  directors  of  a  cor- 
poration has  recommended  to  Its  stock- 
holders an  Increase  In  the  number  of 
shares  available  under  an  employees' 
stock  option  plan,  or  had  reserved  ad- 
ditional shares  for  the  plan,  subject,  of 
course  to  a  proper  authorization  of  such 
increase — would  this  action  constitute 
adoption  and  approval  for  the  purposes 
of  the  10-year  period  mentioned  in  sec- 
tion 422(b)? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  answer  is  yes.  The  tax  effect 
should  be  no  different,  whatever  the 
method  we  decided  to  adopt  to  achieve 
the  objective  sought  by  the  section — 
namely,  to  obtain  shareholder  approval 
at  least  once  every  10  years,  and  also  to 
approve  or  disapprove  management  ac- 
tion on  an  employees'  stock  option  plan. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  his  clarification. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  agree  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Gore]  far  more 
often  than  debate  on  the  tax  bill  might 
Indicate.  Insofar  as  the  record  might 
reflect  the  contrary,  It  would  perhaps  be 
so,  because  for  the  most  part  the  com- 
mittee agreed  with  us  also.  Therefore, 
there  was  no  dispute  about  an  agree- 
ment existing  in  general. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  been 
an  extremely  valuable  member  of  the 
committee.  He  set  himself  the  painful 
task  of  undertaking  to  ferret  out  and 
eliminate  what  he  believed  to  be  loop- 
holes and  special  favoritism  with  re- 
gard to  certain  taxpayers.  This  Is  not  a 
pleasant  task  to  undertake,  as  I  have  had 
occasion  to  learn. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  often  we  find 
that  those  who  should  really  understand 
the  situation  do  not  appreciate  It,  but 
it  Is  something  that  should  be  done. 

In  many  respects,  the  Senator  from 
Termessee  has  rendered  a  great  service 
to  the  Senate.  He  was  among  the  first 
Members  of  this  body,  many  years  ago, 
to  raise  the  question  of  justice  and  fair- 
ness in  the  treatment  accorded  to  in- 
surance companies  as  compared  to 
others,  which  resulted  in  a  major  change 
in  the  law  on  insurance. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  also 
pointed  up  the  problem  involved  in  tax- 
ation of  foreign  iiiccnie  which  properly 
was  subject  to  taxation  by  this  country, 
which  again  resulted  in  major  changes 
in  our  law  which  exist  today. 

As  the  Senator  has  Indicated,  there 
are  provisions  In  the  bill  which  are  being 
^Kqnged  because  of  the  fight  made  by 
the  Senator,  aTjil  n^2ny  which  were  In- 
cluded in  the  bill  as  the  result  of  the 
efforii  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
I  refer  to  the  stock  option  proposal.  Al- 
though It  does  not  Include  everything 
that  the  Senator  wanted,  that  provision 


Is  being  tightened  up  In  five  respects. 
I  refer  also  to  the  provision  with  respect 
to  unlimited  charitable  contributions. 
Undoubtedly  this  will  result  in  a  further 
examination  of  this  subject,  and  will  lead 
to  further  legislation  in  the  field  of  char- 
itable contributions. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  has  asked — and  the  committee 
is  following  up  on  his  request — that  the 
Treasury  Department  make  a  study  of 
this  subject  and  report  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  very  deeply  and  genu- 
inely and  with  the  greatest  appreciation 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  generous  re- 
marks. When  the  going  is  very  rough 
and  the  knocks  are  very  hard,  and  de- 
feat is  bitter  to  taste,  one  tends  to  be- 
come discouraged.  However,  so  long  as 
one  accomplishes  a  few  things,  as  he 
travels  through  the  Senate,  I  suppose  he 
can  take  some  heart  and  consolation.  I 
particularly  take  heart  and  consolation 
and  pride  in  the  esteem  and  generosity 
of  my  distinguished  friend,  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  can  take  much  pride  in 
a  large  number  of  reforms  in  the  tax 
laws.  He  did  not  achieve  everything  that 
he  would  have  taken  pride  In  accomplish- 
ing, but  the  Senator  has  taken  a  position 
which  perhaps  few  people  understand; 
and  that  is,  in  respect  to  his  Insisting 
that  those  who  pay  far  too  little  in  taxes 
should  pay  more.  In  a  number  of  re- 
spects he  has  succeeded  in  eliminating 
loopholes  In  the  law  which  have  existed 
for  some  time  and.  In  some  respects,  he 
has  perhaps  prevented  our  creating  ad- 
ditional loopholes  that  would  have  re- 
sulted had  he  not  been  so  diligent.  He 
has  been  a  very  effective  and  valued 
member  of  the  committee.  I  regard  him 
as  one  of  the  most  valued  members  of 
the  committee  with  whom  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  serve  during  my  12 
years  of  service  in  the  Senate. 

Of  course  I  believe  the  bill  to  be  a  far 
better  bill,  both  as  a  reform  measure  and 
as  a  measure  of  social  and  economic  jus- 
tice, than  does  my  friend  from  Ten- 
nessee. I  believe  that  it  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  constructive  pieces  of 
legislation,  particularly  in  the  revenue 
field,  that  has  been  passed  in  a  great 
number  of  years.  In  my  judgment,  if  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  saying  so,  as  the 
one  who  handled  the  bill  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  the  new  tax  law  will  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  best  revenue  measures, 
as  well  as  the  most  significant  revenUc 
measure^  which  has  been  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  the  15  years  that  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  Senate. 

Like  other  Senators,  and  like  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee,  I  was  very  much 
concerned  about  the  possibility  that  the 
bill  might  provide  altogether  too  much 
relief  to  p>ersons  in  the  upper  income 
brackets.  I  have  before  me  a  tabulation 
of  the  reductions  that  would  be  avail- 
able to  persons  in  the  various  income 
brackets.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  final  coIu2ir»  of  this  table,  shov.'Jng 
the  total  rate  and  structural  changes, 
which  relate  to  the  income  groups  which 
appear  in  the  first  column,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Revenue  bill  of  1964,  H.R.  8363 — Distribution 
by  adjusted  gross  income  class  of  the  full 
year  effect  of  rate  and  structural  changes 
affecting  individuals ' 

AS  APPROVES  BY  THE  CONrERENCZ   (FEB.  19,  l»e4) 


.\d]usted  gross  Inoomp 

Total  rat*  and  structural 
changes 

In  milUons  of 
dollars 

Change  as  a 
percent  of 
present  tax 

Oto  $3.000 

-5«5 
-1.035 
-3.775 
-2.180 
-1.045 

-550 

—30  0 

$3,000  to  $5,000 

-28  » 

$5,0(Kl  to  $10,000     . 

-90  6 

$1Q.000  to  $20.000 

$20,000  to  $50,000 

-17.0 
-15  5 

$50,000  and  over- 

-13  2 

Total 

-9.180 

—  IB  4 

)  Excludes  effect  of  capital  gains  provisions  and  repeal 
of  the  renulrement  to  reduce  basis  by  amount  of  Invest- 
ment crealt. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  table  shows  that,  percentage- 
wise, by  far  the  greatest  percentage  tax 
reduction  falls  in  the  lower  income 
brackets,  and  that  the  smallest  per- 
centage falls  in  the  upper  income 
brackets.  By  far  the  bulk  of  the  tax  re- 
duction falls  in  the  middle  income  brack- 
ets. That  is  where  it  should  fall.  It  is 
that  group  which  pays  the  major  share 
of  the  taxes  to  this  Goverrmient  so  far 
as  Income  taxes  are  concerned. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  real  issue, 
whether  the  bill  was  to  be  a  bill  to 
benefit  the  rank  and  file  taxpayers  on 
an  equitable  basis,  or  whether  It  would 
be  unduly  favorable  to  those  In  the  up- 
per Income  brackets,  depended  on 
whether  the  Senate  prevailed  in  its  capi- 
tal gains  treatment  provision.  I  have  in 
my  hand  a  table  showing  the  manner  in 
which  tax  reduction  would  be  accorded 
had  the  bill  been  enacted  as  prop>osed  by 
the  House,  compared  with  the  way  it 
would  have  worked  under  the  Senate 
language,  particularly  so  far  as  the  long 
term  impact  of  the  bill  was  concerned. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  had  a 
chart,  which  he  used  on  the  floor  re- 
peatedly, showing  that  while  rates  were 
generally  regarded  as  being  almost  con- 
fiscatory in  the  half-mlllion-dollar-and- 
above  bracket,  those  who  used  the  capi- 
tal gains  treatment  and  other  devices — 
charitable  contributions  being  one  of  the 
major  items — were  successful  in  reducing 
their  effective  tax  rate  to  a  far  lower 
rate  than  the  public  imagines. 

I  hare  a  Treasury  study  which  shows 
that,  under  the  provisions  in  the  House 
bill,  those  who  had  a  small  percentage 
of  capital  gains  were  pajring  47.6  i>er- 
cent,  if  they  were  msiking  $700,000,  and 
that  those  people  would  reduce  their  ef- 
fective tax  rate  to  40  percent  under  the 
House  action.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
shows  that  with  the  same  Incomes  but 
with  a  high  percentage  of  their  income 
in  capital  gains  have  effective  tax  rates 
c!  20.1  percent,  and  that  those  people 
would  have  reduccu  their  liability  to  18.1 
percent  under  the  House  action. 

The  same  disparity  was  shown  with 
regard  to  those  making  more  than  $2 
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milUon.  Those  who  had  a  low  per- 
centage of  Income  In  capital  gains  were 
paying  an  effective  tax  of  56  7  percent. 
Under  the  House  bill  that  would  have 
been  reduced  to  46  percent. 

Those  making  $2  mllUon.  with  a  high 
percenuge   of   capital    gains,    who   are 
presently  paying  20.9  percent  In  taxes 
would  have  had  their  tax  rate  reduced 
to  18.5  percent  under  the  House  action. 

Action  of  the  Senate,  in  pursuance  of 
the  Treasury's  recommendation,  caused 
those  who  had  a  low  percentage  of  capi- 
tal gains,  and  therefore  had  been  paying 
at  a  high  rate  of  taxation,  to  achieve  a 
larger  tax  reduction  than  was  accorded 
those  with  a  high  percentage  of  capital 
gains. 
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Therefore,  those  who  are  entitled  to  a 
major  tax  reduction,  because  they  were 
actually  paying  confiscatory  tax  rates,  re- 
ceive a  major  tax  reduction.  Those  who 
were  not  entitled  to  any  tax  reduction. 
because  they  were  not  paying  taxes  of  as 
much  as  half  of  their  income,  tend  in 
some  cases  to  receive  an  actual  increase 
In  taxes.     That  is  the  way  it  should  be. 

A  table  which  I  have  before  me  dem- 
onstrates what  I  have  been  trying  to  ex- 
plain in  general  terms. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Uble  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Chanaes  m  effectivf  tax  rates  from  present  law,  under  H<»ise  biU.  and  under  Senate  hill,  for 
hIl,rii!omei^Tpayers  untli  low !^ average,  and  krgh  proporUans  of  capital  gains 


Adjusted  Brass  Income 


$120,000: 

Low  capital  gain 


Perant  of  nwUxed  tnoome 


Tax  under 
present  law 


M  kill le  capital  pin. 


High  capital  ga 
fl  70.000: 

Low  capital  gain 


Middle  capital  ptn.. 
High  capital  gabi 

laoo.ooo: 

Low  capital  gain    ... 

Middle  capital  gain. 

High  capital  gab.... 
$700,000 

Low  capital  gain 

Mldille  capital  gain. 

High  capital  gain.... 
12.000.000: 

Low  capital  gain. 


32.0 
27  « 

42.2 
31.6 


Tai  under      Tai  un<1er 
Hou»  blU      Senate  blU 


Middle  capital  gain. 
High  capital  gab... 


•a.* 

48.2 

ao.s 

22.4 

47.9 
26.3 
30.1 

86.7 
M.2 
20.  • 

34.8 
28.1 

•24.2 

r.  0 

27.8 
22.4 

41.3 

27  1 
19.6 

3B.9 
23  I 
l&l 

46.0 
•25.7 
18.5 


Tax  reduction  as  iiercent  of 
pre!«nt  law  tax 


House   bill 


Senate  bill 


34.9 
2V  1 
25.9 

37  2 
29.2 
24.5 

41.6 
28.9 
•22.3 

40.6 

25.4 
21  1 

40.4 

28.0 
21.3 


12  2 
1-2  1 
12.2 

1X4 
11.8 
11.9 

14  0 
11.2 
12.5 

16l> 
1Z3 
10.4 

19.0 
14.9 
12  6 


12  1 

8  9 
6.3 

11  9 

7.5 
16 

13.5 

5.4 

.4 

li.8 

3.5 

-4  8 

18.2 

7.3 
-1.9 
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NOTE.-Rea.lxed^lncon,e  is  the  ■^J-J-', f-J-^^.'-J^^X^^^^^^^ 
oomruttng adjust*,  gross  Income,  .^f' ^.^^^  ~^  '^-'*t\^  "^i"^^^^  tl^  correspon.llng  cla.s  In  1960 

to  (adjusted  gross  Inconie  ^ss  ^r'**^ J?*")  'f^.^f''  '"w-ch  ^wn    o^  'n  'hi-  class  have  lower  galn^; 

Ke'S!.h  ^S'te'vel  ]^%Xri:v^Trihe'£?S  tt  mtdle'lreUsThe  avtilg^  ratio  of  gain  to  other  Income.    It 
tJaL  al^lLS^  t^t  a^t^*  h^rbr^ket.sJ»0  percent  of  reallied  long-term  gains  are  class  A. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  administrations  Ux  bill  is  assured. 
I  shall  vote  against  it. 

It  will  be  a  stab  in  the  back  of  the 
poverty  sector  of  our  country,  over 
which  this  administration  professes  to 
be  so  much  concerned. 

Millions  of  citizens  do  not  have  enough 
income  to  pay  income  tax.  They  will 
receive  no  tax  reduction  under  the  bill. 
But  they  will  fee!  the  sting  of  the  re- 
duced purchasing  power  of  their  social 
security  jpensions.  their  savings,  and 
their  insurance  as  a  result  of  the  infla- 
tion which  will  follow. 

Under  the  bill  there  will  be  multibil- 
lion  dollar  deficits  for  fiscal  years  1964 
and  1965.  Without  the  bill,  we  could 
reasonably  have  expected  Federal  reve- 
nue and  Federal  spending  to  balance  out 
during  these  years.  This  would  have 
meant  a  stable  dollar  and  no  inflation. 
The  proponents  of  the  bill  say  that 
we  will  have  deficits  without  the  bill;  so 
we  might  as  well  have  bigger  deficits 
with  it.  They  deny  that  the-  biii  will 
result  in  inflation,  but  they  merely  close 
their  eyes  to  reality.  They  do  not  like 
to  face  the  fact  that  during  the  last 
3  years  this  administration  has  run  our 


country  $20  billion  deeper  into  debt; 
that  we  have  had  inflation  of  $21  bil- 
lion ;  that  the  retail  cost  of  living  Index 
has  gone  up  from  214.6  to  222.3;  and  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  has 
fallen  from  46  6  cents,  based  on  a  1939 
dollar  worth  100  cents,  to  44.9  cents. 

The  cost  of  living  index  will  continue 
to  go  up.  and  the  purchasing  jxjwer  of 
our  money  will  continue  to  go  down,  as 
a  result  of  the  multibillion  deficits  this 
tax  bill  will  help  to  produce. 

Escalation  clauses  in  labor-manage- 
ment contracts  will  automatically  result 
In  wage  increases.  Other  workers  wiii 
be  forced  to  demand  higher  wages  in 
order  to  get  more  dollars,  because  all  of 
their  dollars  will  be  worth  less.  Con- 
gress wll  be  called  upon  to  increase  social 
security  pensions.  Construction  costs  of 
schools  and  hospitals  will  go  up.  Prop- 
erty taxes  will  be  increased.  Conven- 
iently enough,  most  of  these  events  will 
take  place  after  the  election  this  fall. 

B-Jt  when  these  things  happcTi.  let  the 
people  know  that  this  adm^nistrJiuon 
and  its  controlled.  lubberstamp  Con- 
gress are  responsible. 

The  idea  that  we  can  spend  more 
money  and  cut  taxes  at  the  same  time  is 
Just  the   old  "something   for  nothing" 


gimmick  In  a  new  package.  The  peo- 
ple cannot  get  something  for  nothing, 
even  on  the  New  I-Yontler. 

Mr   President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  brillantly  handled  a 
most  difficult,  complex  tax  bill.    As   a 
tax  lawyer  by  profession.  I  can  recognize 
difficult  legislation  when  I  see  it.     The 
pending  tax  bill  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plex  pieces   of   proposed   legislation   to 
come  before  the  Senate  since  I  became 
a  Member  of  this  body.     The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  had  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult  assignment   In   handling   the   bill. 
There  were  occasions  when  I  disagreed 
with  him;  there  were  occasions  when  I 
supported  him.     Regardless  of  whether 
I  disagreed  with  him  on  some  points  or 
agreed  with  him  on  others,  he  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  fine  work  in  handling 
an  extremely  difficult  piece  of  proposed 
legislation. 

I  regret  very  much  that  apparently  we 
are  in  deep  disagreement  in  some  areas 
of  economic  philosophy.     I  feel  strongly 
that  the  bulk  of  the  benefits  under  the 
tax  bill  will  not  accrue  to  the  lower  in- 
come areas.     I  have  already  stated  that 
those  in  the  poverty  sector,  those  not 
having  enough  Income  to  pay  an  income 
tax   will  be  out  in  the  cold  and  will  be 
stuck  with  infiation.     Millions  of  people 
in  the  lower  and  middle  Income  areas 
will  get  little,  if  any,  benefit  from  the 
tax  bill.     Even  taking  into  account  the 
extra  dollars  they  will  get  from  the  tax 
cut.  the  purchasing  power  of  those  dollars 
wlli  be  diminished  as  the  result  of  In- 
flation.   Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean. 
On  page  181  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  on  the  pending  bill 
is  a  table  showing  the  impact  of  the  tax 
cut  on  various  brackets  of  income.     In 
the  case  of  an  adjusted  gross  Income  of 
$3,000.   there   would   be   no   tax   under 
present  law  and  there  would,  of  course. 
l>e  no  tax  under  the  bill.     Nevertheless, 
with  the  decline  In  purchasing  power.  In 
only   1  year,  of   l'/2   percent,  which  Is 
the  record  we  are  now  operating  under, 
and  which  will  be  the  same,  if  not  worse, 
in  the  years  following,  that  taxpayer  will 
suffer  a  loss  of  $45.     Thus  that  person 
will  automaUcally  be  $45  worse  off  in 
purchasing  power  under  the  continued 
inflation  which  the  tax  cut  bUl  will  pro- 
duce. 

The  taxpayer  in  the  $4,000  adjusted 
gross  Income  bracket  would  have  a  tax 
saving  of  $40  under  the  bill,  but  the  In- 
flation in  one  year  would  eat  up  $60  in 
purchasing  power.  So  that  individual 
would  be  on  the  loss  side. 

Tne  taxpayer  in  the  $5,000  bracket 
would  receive  a  $80  tax  cut,  but  $75 
would  go  out  the  window  on  a  IV2 -per- 
cent decline  In  the  purchasing  pc^er  of 
that  person's  money. 

Some  persons  of  course,  will  always 
benefit  in  an  infiatlonary  situation. 
Qnder  this  tax  bill,  some  persons  will 
have  more  dollars  and  more  purchasing 
power  as  a  result  of  the  tax  cut  than 
they  will  suffer  in  1(V«  of  purr>i:islng 
power  as  a  result  Oi  infiation. 

For  example,  a  person  in  the  $5<}.GoO 
ir.come  bracket  would  receive  a  tax  cut 
of  $2,037.  A  1 '2-percent  diminution  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  $50,000  would 
amount  to  $750,  so  that  person  would 


get  $2,037  on  the  plus  side,  but  only  $750 
on  the  minus  side. 

In  the  $100,000  bracket,  a  taxpayer 
under  this  bill  would  receive  $4,295  in 
additional  purchasing  power,  but  would 
suffer  a  loss  of  only  $1,500  in  purchasing 
I>ower  as  a  result  of  a  IV2 -percent 
diminution  in  the  value  of  all  their 
dollars. 

So  i>ersons  in  the  high  tax  bracket  will 
come  out  pretty  well,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  fair  to  calculate  a  tax  bill  on  that 
basis.  I  have  already  said  that  millions 
of  people  in  the  pKjverty  sector  are  the 
ones  least  able  to  afford  an  inflation  tax. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  using  the  figures 
of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  showing  the  record  of  the  last 
3  years.  Judging  by  the  past  climate, 
we  can  expect  another  $7  billion  deficit, 
IX)ssibly  more,  during  the  next  fiscal 
year.  It  will  be  more  than  that  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  and  that  means  a 
1  *^ -percent  decline  in  purchasing  ix)wer. 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  people's 
hard-earned  money. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  point 
that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  had  in  mind 
with  regard  to  an  anticipated  iy2 -per- 
cent inflationary  reduction  in  purchas- 
ing power  would  assume  that  those  per- 
sons do  not  make  Increased  earnings. 
I  ami  sure  the  Senator  Is  aware  of  the 
belief  that  this  $11  billion  tax  reduction 
will  create  more  consumer  spending  and 
will  also  provide  an  incentive  to  business 
to  expand,  modernize,  and  improve. 
The  result  will  be  that  the  $11  billion 
tax  reduction  will  be  spent  more  than 
once.  It  will  be  spent  over  and  over 
again,  and  this  will  generate  much  addi- 
tional employment  and  production. 

If  that  Is  the  result  and  that  is  our 
hope — and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  realizes  that  this  is  the  economic 
argument  In  favor  of  the  enactment  of 
this  measure — that  those  with  incomes 
of  $3,000  will  be  able  to  flnd  better  Jobs, 
with  the  result  that  their  Incomes  will 
Increase  to  perhaps  $5,000  or  $6,000,  in 
which  event  they  will  become  taxpayers. 

Of  course  the  principal  benenL  of  that 
development  would  be,  not  the  tax  sav- 
ing they  might  make,  but  the  better  Jobs 
W3  hope  they  would  have  as  a  result  of 
having  private  enterprise  do  this  Job — 
which  some  contend  private  enterprise 
can  do  much  better  thaii  the  Government 
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The  Senator  from  Iowa  did  not,  I  be- 
lieve, hear  the  argument  made  by  th" 
Senator    from    Tennessee    [M'* 
which  was  that  we  sho"'-*         -•   GoreJ. 
Federal    Govern*'  -*»*  ^  Increasing 

as  to  put  **        ---lent    expenditures,    so 
erp,-        .  uiese  people  to  work  in  Gov- 

-*iient  projects.  But  the  argument  In 
favor  of  the  enactment  of  this  measure 
is  that  it  'viU  lead  to  an  expansion  of  the 
econorr  y  and  a  resulting  opportunity  for 
P^'.'iate  enterprise  to  provide  increased 
production  and  increased  employment. 

Incidentally.  In  years  gone  by  that 
theory  was  heard  more  from  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  aisle  than  from  the 
Democratic  side. 


If  we  accept  this  theory  in  connection 
with  the  pending  measure — and  also  on 
the  ground  of  increasing  consumption — 
then  we  should  do  so  on  the  basis  of 
helping  those  who  now  have  low  incomes 
to  find  better  jobs  which  will  give  them 
increased  incomes,  and  also  on  the  basis 
of  helping  those  now  unemployed  to  flnd 
jobs. 

We  have  no  illusion  that  this  measure 
will  solve  the  entire  problem;  but  we  be- 
lieve it  will  help  solve  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  expressed 
very  well  the  economic  basis  on  which 
this  tax  measure  is  premised.  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  agree.  But  since  that  ex- 
pression has  been  made,  I  believe  I 
should  respond. 

First  of  all.  with  respect  to  the  Sena- 
tor's point  that  the  Republican  side  of 
the  aisle  has  been  the  one  chiefly  favor- 
ing this  type  of  approach.  I  say  we  cer- 
tainly do,  and  I  certainly  do;  and  we 
go  along  with  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana at  least  to  some  extent  on  the  mul- 
tiplier theory  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  tax  cut  and  the  taking  of  this 
approach,  provided  one  thing  happens — 
although  it  never  will  happen  under  this 
measure,  and  this  Is  one  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  parties — and  that 
is  that  there  be  a  stable  dollar.  Econo- 
mists who  have  appeared  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  admit,  when 
they  are  pinned  down,  that  a  tax  cut 
must  be  premised  on  a  stable  dollar,  if 
the  tax  cut  is  to  be  meaningful.  In  fact, 
one  day  I  asked  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. "If  we  have  a  tax  cut.  and  if  some- 
one who  has  been  making  $5  000  a  year 
ends  up  making  $5,200.  as  a  result  of  the 
tax  cut.  but  still  has  a  purchasing  ixjwer 
of  only  $5,000,  because  all  his  dollars 
are  worth  less,  as  a  result  of  the  failure 
to  have  a  stable  dollar,  what  about  that 
situation?" 

He  replied,  "Of  course  then  you  are  on 
dead  center." 

This  is  the  problem.  If  we  would  have 
a  stable  dollar,  I  suppose  this  measure 
would  have  been  passed  unanimously  by 
the  Senate.  But  we  are  not  going  to 
have  a  stable  dollar  if  we  continue  to 
have  multibillion-dollar  deflcits. 

I  recognize  t^e  application  of  the 
multiplier  theory.  Tne  statistics  for  the 
last  number  of  years  show  that  the  tax- 
payers spend  about  90  or  92  cents  of 
every  dollar  of  their  income  after  taxes, 
and  that  we  can  expect  them  to  contin»"> 
to  do  so,  and  that  after  this  to- 
(rrw>s  \ntr\  o«»— *    •"-  --  ^n.  measure 

cents  of  ev—  -  ""^  expect  that  92 

jjp  ^_  .wiy  dollar  of  tax  savings  will 

,  opent,  and  that,  in  turn,  that  will  pro- 
duce a  proflt  for  someone,  and  he  will 
si>end  92  cents  of  every  dollar  of  his 
proflts;  and  the  economists  tell  us  that, 
in  terms  of  the  final  effect,  from  every 
$1  of  tax  cut  we  can  expect  per- 
haps $2  or  $3  or  possibly  $4  of  Increased 
gross  national  product. 

Of  course  there  is  disagreement  over 
whether  there  should  be  a  $11  billion  tax 
cut,  because  some  say  that  if  a  $11  billion 
tax  cut  will  produce  $33  billion  of  in- 
creased gross  national  product,  which 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  other 
proponents  suggest  will  happen  under 
the  provisions  of  this  measure,  then  why 


not  have  a  $22  billion  tax  cut.  and  thus 
have  $66  billion  of  increased  gross  na- 
tional product? 

I  recognize  that  the  multiplier  theory 
has  some  validity;  but  it  has  no  validity 
unless  there  is  a  stable  dollar;  and  the 
fact  is  that  we  do  not  have,  and  will  not 
have,  a  stable  dollar;  and  I  am  laying 
my  reputation  on  the  line  on  that  score. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  Dr.  Helier,  after 
quite  a  bit  of  "tooth  pulling,"  admitted 
that  probably  next  year  we  shall  have 
inflation  to  the  extent  of  from  $5  to  $7 
billion.  When  there  is  inflation  in  that 
amount  in  the  United  States,  that 
amounts  to  a  IV2 -percent  decline  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  or  that  is 
about  the  same  as  having — at  least,  in 
Iowa,  for  example — a  hidden  sales  tax  of 
about  21/2  percent  on  the  backs  of  the 
people  who  pay  for  the  multibillion- 
dollar  deficit  spending  operations  of  the 
Federal  Grovernment. 

I  do  not  have  the  figures  for  Louisiana ; 
but  as  I  recall  the  figures  for  Mirme- 
sota — and  I  see  on  the  floor  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Mirme- 
sota.  the  majority  whip  [Mr.  Hxtm- 
PHREYl — they  are  that  $7  billion  of  an- 
nual inflation  amounts  to  a  hidden  sales 
tax  of  approximately  3  j>ercent  on  the 
backs  of  the  people  of  Minnesota. 

This  is  what  undercuts  the  beneficial 
effects  of  an  income-tax  cut  when  there 
is  not  a  stable  dollar. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  I  am  wrong,  for 
all  of  us  want  the  people  to  have  pros- 
perity and  to  have  more  purchasing  pow- 
er, so  they  can  buy  more  of  the  better 
things  of  life. 

But  as  sure  as  I  am  here  today,  within 
the  next  year  we  shall  be  presented  with 
a  request  to  increase  social  security  pen- 
sions— why?  Because  we  shall  be  told 
the  poor  pensioners  cannot  make  ends 
meet,  because  all  their  dollars  are  worth 
IcSS  and  their  pensions  have  been  de- 
creasing in  value  every  year;  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  value  of  their  pensions 
will  continue  to  fall  as  a  result  of  the 
continuing  multibillion  dollar  deflcits. 
and  they  will  continue  that  way  as  long 
as  we  Insist  on  following  the  Pied  Piper 
and  his  sophisticated  school  of  eco- 
nomics. 

As  I  have  said,  it  is  impossible  to  get 
something  for  nothing;  and  that  In- 
cludes spending  in  the  muU'*"""  .-;' 
lar  deficit  area,  t^'  ^,  --1^0"  ^^l' 
ably  will  --  --*c  entire  effect  prob- 

-  »iOt  be  felt  too  much  until  after 
uie  election  this  fall;  but  3  years  from 
now — Just  as  when  I  flrst  came  to  the 
Senate — it  will  be  very  clear  that  it  is 
impossible  to  consider  the  effect  of  such 
measures  without  also  considering  their 
inflationary  effect.  I  took  that  position 
when  I  first  came  to  the  Senate.  3  years 
ago;  and  I  have  taken  that  position  ever 
since.  I  take  it  today;  and  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  This  is  what  is  happen- 
ing to  the  people  of  the  United  States; 
and  I  hope  they  wake  up  before  it  is  too 
late. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  before  me  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Economic  Indicators;  and  it  shows 
the  prices  in  the  last  several  years  and 
the  prices  during  the  past  year. 

On  wholesale  prices,  the  index  for 
1958  was  100.4;  and  as  of  February  11, 
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1964.  the  index  was  100.5.  So  for  those 
6  years  we  find  an  increase  of  one-tenth 
of  1  percent  in  the  wholesale  prices  of  all 
commodities— which  speaks  extremely 
well  for  the  situation  during  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, and  thus  far  In  the  John- 
son administration. 

It  is  true  that  the  showing  is  not  that 
favorable    when    we    consider      retail 
prices.     For  retail  prices,  the  economic 
Indicators  show  100.7  for  1958.  as  against 
107  6  for  December  1963— or  an  increase 
of  about  1  percent  a  year,  on  the  average. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  increase  is  ac- 
counted for  in  part  by  the  change  in  the 
quality  of  goods  consumers  buy.   In  other 
words,   the  consumers  continue  to  re- 
ceive  better   products,   more   attractive 
packaging,  with  the  result  that  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  increase  in  the 
price  index  is  not  real.    On  the  whole, 
the  showing  during  the  last  6  years— and 
I  believe  it  speaks  well  for  the  adminis- 
trations of   two   Democratic   Presidents 
and  a  Republican  President— relative  to 
prices,    particularly    at    the    wholesale 
level  reveals  them  to  have  been  remark- 
ably stable.    I  now  yield  to  the  Senator 

from  Iowa. 

Mr  MILLER.    First,  we  are  all  inter- 
ested in  the  fact  that  the  wholesale  price 
index  has  remained  relatively  stable  in 
the  past  5  years.     That  is  exceedingly 
interesting.    But  99  out  of  100  American 
people  buy  at  retail  rather  than  whole- 
sale.   Retail  prices  are  far  more  impor- 
tant    That  is  what  counts.    I  am  quite 
sure  that  if  an  escalation  clause  in  one 
of  the  auto  workers'  contracts  m  Detroit 
is  before  the  union  and  the  management 
for  consideration,  and  the  union  suggests 
that  a  wage  increase  under  the  escala- 
tion clause  is  in  order,  and  management 
comes  along  and  states.  -But  the  whole- 
sale price  index  has  been  sUble.     the 
point  wUl  not  make  much  of  an  impres- 
sion on  the   union  leaders.    They  will 
say  "We  are  interested  not  in  wholesale 
prices;  we  are  interested  in  retaU  prices. 

It  may  be  that  management  will  come 
back  to  the  union  leaders  and  say.  "Oh. 
do  not  worry  so  much  about  the  retaU 
price  index  because  you  people  are  buy- 
:,--  i^tt"'"  "iiality  things." 

Thit    stalement   will    not   deter    the 
union  people.     They  will  say.  "*e  are 
-  hv  the  retail  price  index.    What 
gouift  -♦«/!  in  is  the  fact  that  the 

we  are  Interesw^-         ■   — t  hard-earned 
purchasing   power  ol   o*..  '"^  ««  that 

money  is  going  down.    The  resuii  .- 
the  escalation  clause  requires  you  to  in- 
crease our  wages.    If  you  do  not.  we  will 
go  on  strike." 

It  is  that  simple.  I  recognize  that 
people  are  getting  better  quality  things 
We  certainly  hope  that  the  trend  will 
continue.  But  what  we  are  Interested 
in  is  the  purchasing  power  of  our  dollar. 
The  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  is 
going  down.  For  the  past  2  or  3  years  it 
has  been  going  down  14  percent  a  year. 
The  wholesale  price  index  is  fine.  I 
hope  that  wholesale  prices  remain  stable, 
for  it  may  help  to  prevent  the  retail  price 
index  from  going  up  more  than  it  is  going 
up  But  what  we  are  concerned  about. 
I  believe,  is  the  stability  of  the  dollar. 
Without  a  stable  dollar— and  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  purchasing  power  of  the 


dollar— a  tax  cut  will  be  only  an  empty 
gesture  so  far  as  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people   of   our   country   are   concerned. 
After  the  Ux  measure  is  signed,  their 
condition  will  be  worse  than  it  was  be- 
fore. ,     ^     , 
Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  know  of  no  period  in  the  history 
of   America — certainly   no  time   in  the 
modern  history  of  America— when  dur- 
ing a  similar  period  retail  prices  have 
remained  more  nearly  steady  than  they 
have  for  the  past  6  years,  except  in  a 
depression  or  a  recession.     I  know  the 
Senator  would  not  wish  to  pay  the  price 
of  a  great  number  of  people  being  out  of 
work  and  the  hardship  that  comes  to 
Americans  going  through  a  depression  or 
a  deep  recession.    I  invite  the  Senator  to 
show  me  any  similar  period  of  prosper- 
ous times  in  which  the  Nation  has  had 
as  steady  a  price  level  as  we  now  have. 
I  know  of  none. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
am  interested  in  is  current  history,  not 
ancient  history.  The  Senator  has  said 
that  the  retail  price  index  has  not  been 
going  up  too  greatly,  that  the  movement 
upward  has  not  been  too  bad.  that  the 
decline  of  1'2  percent  per  year  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  our  dollar  is  not  too 
bad.    That  does  not  make  it  right. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  a  year 
from  now— perhaps  even  duiing  the 
present  session— we  shall  be  requested  to 
increase  social  security  pensions  because 
the  pensioners  cannot  make  ends  meet. 
The  situation  is  bad.  I  should  like  to 
cite  an  example.  Back  in  1940.  a  social 
security  pensioner  with  a  $3.000-a-year 
earning  base  would  have  retired  with  a 
pension  of  $499.  The  1939  dollar  would 
be  considered  worth  100  cents.  The  pen- 
sion of  the  social  security  pensioner  was 
worth  $499  in  purchasing  power. 

Down  through  the  years  Congress  has 
increased  social  security  pensions,  so  that 
the  same  individual  today  would  be  re- 
ceiving $640  more  than  he  would  have 
received  in  1940.  But  that  does  not  mean 
that  he  would  have  $640  of  additional 
purchasing  power.  As  a  result  of  the  in- 
flation, he  will  have  $16  more  purchasing 
power  than  he  had  before.  The  decline 
will  be  evident  in  another  month  or  so 
when  the  value  of  the  dollar  is  next 
published. 

I  wish  to  invite  the  attenciua  of  my 
friend  from  Louisiana  to  the  publication 
•Economic  Indicators."    If  he  will  look 
at  page  2  and  observe  the  gross  national 
-''net  figures  on  that  page,  he  will  find 
pi«-'^-  —      One  column  ^hows  the 

two  columua.  •■  «ncrease.  and  the 

gross  national  product  ...  •national 

other  column  shows  the  gross  ».. 
product  increase  in  1963  dollars.  If  tnc 
Senator  will  add  up  the  increases,  let  us 
say.  from  1960  to  1963  in  the  one  column, 
he  will  come  up  to  about  $100  billion. 
That  shows  an  increase  from  $500  billion 
to  $600  billion  in  gross  national  product 
in  3  years.  But  if  the  Senator  will  add 
up  the  figures  in  the  other  column,  in 
terms  of  a  stable  dollar,  he  will  find  that 
the  figure  is  about  $21  billion  less.  So 
instead  of  having  a  $100  billion  increase 
in  gross  national  product,  we  have  had 
only  about  a  $73  billion  increased  gross 
national  product  in  terms  of  real  dollars. 
That  is  about  one-flfth  of  our  gross  na- 


tional product.  Inflation,  when  it  is  that 
bad.  is  really  meaningful,  and  we  should 
be  concerned  about  it.  The  unfortunate 
part  of  it  is  that  if  we  would  merely 
practice  some  fiscal  integrity  and  come 
out  with  somewhere  near  a  reasonably 
balanced  budget,  we  would  have  a  stable 
dollar,  and  these  hardships  would  not 
overcome  us. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  figures  before  me  show  that 
retail  prices  moved  from  94.7  in  1956  to 
98  0  in  1957.    That  was  under  President 
Eisenhower,  and  times  were  prosperous. 
That  was  more  inflation  than  we  have 
had  during  the  3  years  of  the  Johnson 
and  Kennedy  adminstrations.    Yet.  not- 
withstanding a  3  ^3  percent  inflation  d  ir- 
ing  that  year,  people  were  working.   They 
were   prosperous.     People   were  happy. 
President  Elsenhower  received  such  an 
enormous  vote  that  even  the  State  of 
Louisiana   voted  for  him.     In  fact.   It 
caused  me  to  lose  face  with  my  daugh- 
ter.    I    had    predicted    that    President 
Elsenhower  would  be  elected  but  that  he 
would  not  carry  Louisiana. 

If  we  can  maintain  our  country  as 
prosperous  as  we  hope  for  It  to  be.  I  do 
not  believe  the  people  will  be  upset  about 
Inflation  of  1  percent  a  year  In  retaU 
prices,  particularly  when  wholesale 
prices  are  stable.  I  have  sometimes 
doubted  whether  It  is  possible  to  main- 
tain the  country  as  prosperous  as  the 
country  should  be  without  some  small 
amount  of  Increase  in  retail  prices— ap- 
proximately 1  percent  a  year. 

Anyone  who  Is  In  any  part  responsible 
for  economic  planning  would  have  great 
difficulty  in  maintaining  all  items  so 
stable  that  there  would  not  be  retail  price 
rises  of  about  1  percent.  If  he  held  a 
tight  re  n,  he  might  get  the  country  into 
a  recession  on  the  downward  side. 

On  the  whole.  I  would  judge  that  If 
we  are  able  to  maintain  the  kind  of 
stability  that  we  have  seen  for  the  past 
6  years — and  I  will  include  3  good 
Republican  years  and  3  good  Demo- 
cratic years — I  do  not  believe  the  people 
will  be  upset.  If  we  are  able  to  have  the 
kind  of  full  employment  that  everyone 
hopes  for  in  our  great  country— and  the 
tax  measure  will  contribute  to  it— my  be- 
lief is  that  the  people  of  the  country  will 
biess  us.  even  IT  It  is  not  possible  to  reduce 
taxes  for  those  who  do  not  pay  any  taxes 
whatever. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
where  we  differ  in  our  economic 
philosophy.  The  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana says  that  if  we  have  full  employ- 
— ♦  r,y.  nrosoerity.  it  makes  nc  differ- 
ence  if  we  have  1 -percent  inSation  or  a 
decline  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 

-'e's  money, 
peop.w  ^«>lieve  In  this  doctrine.    I 

I  do  noi  w-  ^re  must  have  a  de- 

do  not  believe  thai  ...         -'>wer  of  our 
cline  in  the  purchasing  pv.  -"o  not 

people's  money  by  1  percent.  1  u.. 
believe  we  must  sneak  ground  ana, 
through  the  hidden  sales  tax  pf .  mna- 
tion.  deprive  our  older  people,  wiir  are 
depending  on  Congress  to  maintain  ti.* 
full  integrity  of  their  money,  of  their 
purchasing  power,  in  order  to  provide 
decent  job  opportimities.  I  do  not  know 
who  is  responsible  for  this  idea.  It  cer- 
tainly has  not  proved  out. 


We  must  put  things  in  perspective.  I 
recognize  that  when  General  Eisenhower 
was  President  we  had  the  greatest  peace- 
time deficit  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
I  have  carefully  refrained  from  calling 
these  deficits  Johnson  deficits  or  Ken- 
nedy deficits,  because  when  we  get  down 
to  the  nub  of  the  matter,  it  is  not  the 
President  or  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Govenunent  that  does  the  appropriat- 
ing.   It  is  the  Congress  which  does  it. 

My  friend  from  Louisiana,  who  has 
been  a  Member  of  the  Senate  for  a  good 
many  years,  knows  that  the  Democrats 
were  in  control  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  the 
period  he  referred  to  a  few  moments  ago. 
just  as  they  are  in  control  of  the  Con- 
gress today.  It  Is  bad  enough  when 
Congress  is  in  control  at  a  time  of  eco- 
nomic philosophy  that  inflation  is  the 
way  to  prosperity,  but  it  makes  it  much 
tougher  when  both  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  are  in  the  control  of 
those  people. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  two  economic 
schools  of  thought.  One  Is  the  sophisti- 
cated economic  school  to  which  I  have 
just  referred:  the  other  is  the  classic 
school,  which  I  favor.  I  hope  the  so- 
phisticated economic  school  of  thought 
works,  but  it  has  not  been  working  very 
well.  We  still  have  a  deeply  serious  un- 
employment; and  a  part  of  the  reason  is 
that  we  do  not  have  a  stable  dollar. 
Of  course,  it  would  have  been  worse 
if  the  dollar  had  gone  down  even  more 
in  value.  That  does  not  mean  it  has 
not  gone  down  badly  enough. 

As  I  have  said,  an  inflation  of  $7  bil- 
lion is  equivalent  to  a  2Vi  percent  sales 
tax  on  the  backs  of  the  people  of  my 
State.  If  the  legislature  of  my  State  pro- 
posed to  pass  a  bill  providing  for  an  in- 
crease in  our  State  sales  tax  by  2'/4  per- 
cent for  the  purpose  of  helping  finance 
the  deficit  spending  programs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  people  would  throw 
out  of  office  about  every  one  of  them.  It 
is  high  time  some  of  us  started  pointing 
out  what  is  happening  to  them.  Instead  of 
trying  to  tease  them.  That  Is  all  I  am 
trying  to  do.  If  people  are  given  the 
facts,  and  then  they  say,  "This  is  for  us," 
that  Is  It.  If  public  opinion  wants  to  sup- 
port the  sophisticated  school  of  thought, 
it  is  the  privilege  of  our  people  to  do  so. 
But  it  behooves  those  of  us  who  believe 
d  fferently  to  do  our  utmost  to  let  the 
people  know  what  the  facts  are  before 
they  make  the  choice. 


LIFTING  OF  UNION  BOYCOTT 
AGAINST  WHEAT  SHIPMENTS  TO 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  received  some  very  good  news 
this  afternoon.  It  already  has  been  re- 
ported by  our  fine  news  services.  I  read 
one  dispatch : 

The  White  House  announced  today  that  a 
union  boycott  against  wheat  shipments  to 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  lifted  and  de- 
liveries will  resume. 

President  Johnson  received  word  of  the 
solution  from  APL-CIO  President  George 
Meany. 

Johnson  hailed  the  union  action  "as  a 
responsible  move  on  the  part  of  American 
labor." 


Johnfon  exchanged  telegrams  with  Meany 
on  the  situation  last  night  and  again  to- 
day. 

The  President  also  had  spoken  by  tele- 
phone with  Meany.  who  Is  In  Miami  Beach, 
on  Sunday  night  and  again  this  morning. 

This  Is  a  dispatch  of  United  Press  In- 
ternational. There  is  another  from  the 
Associated  Press.  They  tell  us  that  the 
difficulties  which  had  arisen  over  the 
shipment  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union 
now  have  been  reconciled. 

I  compliment  the  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  Mr.  George  Meany,  upon  his 
resp>onsible,  effective  role  in  bringing 
about  this  agreement.  I  also  compli- 
ment the  officers  of  the  unions  involved. 
As  I  said  yesterday.  I  realize  that  the 
unions  had  some  legitimate  complaints. 
I  also  recognize  that  no  private  group 
can  write  the  foreign  policy  of  this  coun- 
try, and  I  have  so  stated.  Nor  did  the 
AFL  OIO  want  to  write  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  country.  It  was  seeking  to  get  a 
better  understanding  of  the  arrange- 
ments pertaining  to  the  use  of  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  in  the  shipment  of 
wheat  purchased  in  the  United  States 
from  American  firms  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  late  President  Kennedy,  in  his 
announcement  relating  to  the  sale  of 
American  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
spec<fled  that  50  percent  of  the  wheat 
would  be  shipped  in  American  bottoms 
when  such  ships  were  available. 

Following  this  announcement,  agen- 
cies of  the  Government,  including  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  its  Maritime 
Administration,  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, and  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
met  with  representatives  of  industry 
and  labor  to  discuss  the  schedule  of  ship- 
ping, shipping  rates,  and  the  availability 
of  ships. 

Some  misunderstandings  grew  out  of 
these  discussions  and  conferences.  In 
the  meantime,  rather  substantial  con- 
tracts were  signed  by  some  companies. 
As  a  result  of  these  misunderstandings 
and  as  a  result  of  the  failure  clearly  to 
delineate  cargo  preference  arrangements 
in  specific  details,  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Association  and  the 
Maritime  Union  took  exception  to  some 
of  the  arrangements  and  said  they 
would  refuse  to  load  the  ships  that  were 
to  carry  the  wheat. 

I  mentioned  this  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  before.  I  now  rise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  thanking  the  labor  unions  af- 
fected for  their  willingness  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  problems  and  find  solu- 
tions, for  the  cooperative  attitude  of 
their  members,  and  for  the  action  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  as  expressed  by  the  statement 
released  today  by  Mr.  Meany  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

As  I  indicated  yesterday.  President 
Johnson  has  been  working  tirelessly  in 
an  effort  to  bring  about  this  solution. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  used 
his  persuasive  powers  and  eloquence  to 
remedy  a  difficult  situation.  Thank 
goodness  we  have  such  a  persuasive  and 
effective  President.  The  President  ex- 
changed telegrams  as  well  as  telephone 
calls  with  President  Meany  of  the  AFL- 
CIO. 


The  telegram  from  President  Johnson 
to  Mr.  Meany,  dated  February  24,  1964. 
reads  as  follows: 

You  know  from  our  conversation  that  the 
questions  which  have  been  raised  by  the  In- 
ternational Longshoremen's  Association  and 
the  Maritime  Union,  as  reflected  In  the  pub- 
lic statement  of  February  20.  1964,  have  my 
personal  attention. 

I  understand  that  a  satisfactory  basis  has 
been  established  for  resolving  theee  Issues 
to  the  extent  that  certain  aspects  of  this 
problem  continue  to  present  difficulties.  I 
suggest  and  urge  that  further  meetings  be 
held  for  the  purpose  of  resolving  these  prob- 
lems and  that  these  be  arranged  under  cir- 
cumstances that  permit  free  reason  to  pre- 
vail. The  country  will  respect,  and  properly, 
only  policies  and  procedures  which  are  es- 
tablished in  thU  way.  I  trust  I  will  have 
your  concurrence  and  cooperation  in  this 
position. 

Sincerely. 

Lthdon  B.  Johnson. 

Mr.  President,  the  head  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  Mr.  George  Meany,  did  sit  down 
and  reason  with  his  associates  and  col- 
leagues in  the  labor  movement.  He  did 
sit  down  and  reason  with  Mr.  Reynolds, 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  as  well  as 
with  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz.  They 
followed  the  admonition  that  President 
Johnson  so  often  called  into  play  when 
he  was  majority  leader  in  the  Senate, 
and  now  uses  as  President,  the  counsel 
that  comes  from  the  Prophet  Isaiah: 
"Come  now.  and  let  us  reason  together." 

By  this  determination  to  reason  to- 
gether, by  the  willingness  of  Mr.  Meany 
to  work  these  matters  out  with  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  labor  movement  and  the 
responsible  officials  of  our  Government, 
a  satisfactory  agreement  has  been 
reached. 

Mr.  Meany  replied  to  the  President  to- 
day, February  25.  His  telegram  reads 
£is  follows: 

In  response  to  your  telegram,  may  I  say 
that  under  the  plan  for  future  meetings 
worked  out  with  Secretary  Wlrtz,  in  an  efifort 
to  resolve  the  questions  raised  by  the  ILA 
and  the  maritime  unions,  I  have  met  with 
the  head  officers  of  the  three  unions  affected 
and  have  urged  them,  in  keeping  with  the 
program  outlined  by  Secretary  Wlrtz,  to  re- 
sume work  on  the  cargoes  in  question. 

In  response,  they  have  agreed  to  my  re- 
quest and  in  so  doing  it  is  my  feeling  they 
have  acted  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation 
as  well  as  the  best  Interest  of  their  own 
membership. 

It  is  my  view  that  this  controversy  has 
served  to  focus  attention  on  certain  serious 
problems  adversely  affecting  the  welfare  of 
American  seamen.  I  am  confident  that  the 
program  and  procedures  that  have  been 
worked  out  to  resolve  this  dispute  will  be 
instrumental  in  helping  to  solve  these 
problems. 

Sincerely. 

OCOKGI    MKANT. 

What  Mr.  Meany  particularly  refers 
to  is  the  necessity  for  the  Nation  to  have 
a  much  more  just,  a  much  fairer,  and 
much  more  active  maritime  policy.  We 
need  a  merchant  marine,  and  we  must 
make  whatever  arrangements  are  neces- 
sary to  sustain  that  merchant  marine. 
The  unions  involved  in  this  matter  pri- 
marily are  concerned  with  the  future  of 
the  American  merchant  marine  and  the 
welfare  of  its  merchant  seamen.  They 
have  every  reason  to  be  concerned  lest 
our  merchant  maxine  may,  slowly  but 
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1964,  the  index  was  100  5.  So  for  those 
6  years  we  find  an  Increase  of  one-tenth 
of  1  percent  in  the  wholesale  prices  of  all 
commodities— which  speaks  extremely 
well  for  the  situation  during  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, and  thus  far  In  the  John- 
son administration. 

It  is  true  that  the  showing  is  not  that 
favorable    when    we    consider      retail 
prices.     For  retail  prices,  the  economic 
Indicators  show  100.7  for  1958.  as  against 
107.6  for  December  1963— or  an  increase 
of  about  1  percent  a  year,  on  the  average. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  increase  is  ac- 
counted for  in  part  by  the  change  In  the 
quality  of  goods  consumers  buy.   In  other 
words,   the  consumers   continue  to  re- 
ceive better   products,   more   attractive 
packaging,  with  the  result  that  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  increase  in  the 
price  index  is  not  real.    On  the  whole, 
the  showing  during  the  last  6  years— and 
I  believe  it  speaks  well  for  the  adminis- 
trations of   two  Democratic  Presidents 
and  a  Republican  President— relaUve  to 
prices,    particularly    at    the    wholesale 
level,  reveals  them  to  have  been  remark- 
ably stable.    I  now  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  „  ,  ^ 

Mr  MILLER.    First,  we  are  all  Inter- 
ested In  the  fact  that  the  wholesale  price 
index  has  remained  relatively  stable  In 
the  past  5  years.    That  is  exceedingly 
Interesting.    But  99  out  of  100  American 
people  buy  at  retail  rather  than  who.e- 
sale.    Retail  prices  are  far  more  impor- 
tant.   That  is  what  counts.    I  am  quite 
sure  that  If  an  escalation  clause  in  one 
of  the  auto  workers'  contracts  in  Detroit 
is  before  the  union  and  the  management 
for  consideration,  and  the  union  suggests 
that  a  wage  increase  under  the  escala- 
tion clause  is  In  order,  and  management 
comes  along  and  states.  'But  the  whole- 
sale price  index  has  been  stable,     the 
point  wUl  not  make  much  of  an  Impres- 
sion on  the   union  leaders.    They  will 
say  "We  are  interested  not  in  wholesale 
prices   we  are  interested  In  retail  prices." 
It  may  be  that  management  will  come 
back  to  the  union  leaders  and  say.  "Oh. 
do  not  worry  so  much  about  the  retaU 
price  index  because  you  people  are  buy- 
iiig  t)£tter  Quality  things." 

That    statement    will   not   deter    U.e 
union  people.     They  will  say.  "we  are 
--  hv  the  retail  price  Index.     What 
goui6  -♦«H  in  is  the  fact  that  the 

we  are  Interesw^.         -   -^r  hard-earned 
purchasing   power  ol   uc.  '^  ««  that 

money  is  going  down.    The  resuit  ^ 
the  escalation  clause  requires  you  to  in- 
crease our  wages.    If  you  do  not,  we  will 
go  on  strike." 

It  is  that  simple.  I  recognize  that 
people  are  getting  better  quality  things. 
We  certainly  hope  that  the  trend  will 
continue.  But  what  we  are  interested 
in  is  the  purchasing  power  of  our  dollar. 
The  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  is 
going  down.  For  the  past  2  or  3  years  it 
has  been  going  down  1  '2  percent  a  year. 
The  wholesale  price  index  is  fine.  I 
hope  that  wholesale  prices  remain  stable, 
for  It  may  help  to  prevent  the  retail  price 
Index  from  going  up  more  than  it  is  going 
up.  But  what  we  are  concerned  about. 
I  believe,  is  the  stability  of  the  dollar. 
Without  a  stable  dollar — and  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  purchasing  power  of  the 


dollar— a  tax  cut  will  be  only  an  empty 
gesture  so  far  as  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people   of  our   country   are   concerned. 
After  the  tax  measure  is  signed,  their 
condition  will  be  worse  than  it  was  be- 
fore. .,^    ^ 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  know  of  no  period  In  the  history 
of   America — certainly   no   time   in   the 
modern  history  of  America— when  dur- 
ing a  similar  period  retail  prices  have 
remained  more  nearly  steady  than  they 
have  for  the  past  6  years,  except  in  a 
depression  or  a  recession.     I  know  the 
Senator  would  not  wish  to  pay  the  price 
of  a  great  number  of  people  being  out  of 
work  and  the  hardship  that  comes  to 
Americans  going  through  a  depression  or 
a  deep  recession.    I  invite  the  Senator  to 
show  me  any  similar  period  of  prosper- 
ous times  in  which  the  Nation  has  had 
as  steady  a  price  level  as  we  now  have. 
I  know  of  none. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
am  Interested  in  is  current  history,  not 
ancient  history.  The  Senator  has  said 
that  the  retail  price  Index  has  not  been 
going  up  too  greatly,  that  the  movement 
upward  has  not  been  too  bad.  that  the 
decline  of  1*2  percent  per  year  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  our  dollar  is  not  too 
bad.    That  does  not  make  it  right. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  a  year 
from  now — perhaps  even  during  the 
present  session— we  shall  be  requested  to 
increase  social  security  pensions  because 
the  pensioners  cannot  make  ends  meet. 
The  situation  is  bad.  I  should  like  to 
cite  an  example.  Back  in  1940.  a  social 
security  pensioner  with  a  $3.000-a-year 
earning  base  would  have  retired  with  a 
pension  of  $499.  The  1939  dollar  would 
be  considered  worth  100  cents.  The  pen- 
sion of  the  social  security  pensioner  was 
worth  $499  in  purchasing  power. 

Down  through  the  years  Congress  has 
increased  social  security  pensions,  so  that 
the  same  individual  today  would  be  re- 
ceiving $640  more  than  he  would  have 
received  in  1940.  But  that  does  not  mean 
that  he  would  have  $640  of  additional 
purchasing  power.  As  a  result  of  the  in- 
flation, he  will  have  $16  more  purchasing 
power  than  he  had  before.  The  decline 
will  be  evident  in  another  month  or  so 
'A'hen  the  value  of  the  dollar  is  next 
published. 

I  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  my 
friend  from  Louisiana  to  the  publication 
"Economic  Indicators."  If  he  will  look 
at  page  2  and  observe  the  gross  national 
-'^iict  figures  on  that  page,  he  will  find 
pio^.  -      One  column  5^ows  the 

two  columiio.  *  increase,  and  the 

gross  national  product  ...  'national 

other  column  shows  the  gross  ».-  ■  - 
product  increase  in  1963  dollars.  If  tnc 
Senator  will  add  up  the  increases,  let  us 
say.  from  1960  to  1963  in  the  one  column, 
he  will  come  up  to  about  $100  billion. 
That  shows  an  increase  from  $500  billion 
to  $600  billion  in  gross  national  product 
in  3  years.  But  if  the  Senator  will  add 
up  the  figures  in  the  other  column,  in 
terms  of  a  stable  dollar,  he  will  find  that 
the  figure  is  about  $21  billion  less.  So 
instead  of  having  a  $100  billion  increase 
in  gross  national  product,  we  have  had 
only  about  a  $73  billion  increased  gross 
national  product  in  terms  of  real  dollars. 
That  is  about  one-fifth  of  our  gross  na- 


tional product.  Inflation,  when  it  is  that 
bad,  is  really  meaningful,  and  we  should 
be  concerned  about  it.  The  unfortunate 
part  of  it  is  that  if  we  would  merely 
practice  some  fiscal  integrity  and  come 
out  with  somewhere  near  a  reasonably 
balanced  budget,  we  would  have  a  stable 
dollar,  and  these  hardships  would  not 
overcome  us. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  figures  before  me  show  that 
retail  prices  moved  from  94.7  in  1956  to 
98  0  in  1957.    That  was  under  President 
Elsenhower,  and  times  were  prosperous. 
That  was  more  inflation  than  we  have 
had  during  the  3  years  of  the  Johnson 
and  Kennedy  admlnstratlons.    Yet,  not- 
withstanding a  3V3  percent  inflation  d  ir- 
Ing  that  year,  people  were  working.    They 
were   prosperous.     People   were  happy. 
President  Elsenhower  received  such  an 
enormous  vote  that  even  the  State  of 
Louisiana   voted   for  him.     In  fact.   It 
caused  me  to  lose  face  with  my  daugh- 
ter.     I    had    predicted    that    President 
Elsenhower  would  be  elected  but  that  he 
would  not  carry  Louisiana. 

If  we  can  maintain  our  country  as 
prosperous  as  we  hope  for  It  to  be,  I  do 
not  believe  the  people  will  be  upset  about 
Inflation  of  1  percent  a  year  In  retail 
prices,  particularly  when  wholesale 
prices  are  stable.  I  have  sometimes 
doubted  whether  It  is  possible  to  main- 
tain the  country  as  prosperous  as  the 
country  should  be  without  some  small 
amount  of  Increase  in  retail  prices — ap- 
proximately 1  percent  a  year. 

Anyone  who  Is  In  any  part  responsible 
for  economic  planning  would  have  great 
difficulty  In  maintaining  all  items  so 
stable  that  there  would  not  be  retail  price 
rises  of  about  1  percent.  If  he  held  a 
tight  re  n.  he  might  get  the  country  into 
a  recession  on  the  downward  side. 

On  the  whole.  I  would  judge  that  if 
we  are  able  to  maintain  the  kind  of 
stability  that  we  have  seen  for  the  past 
6  years — and  I  will  include  3  good 
Republican  years  and  3  good  Demo- 
cratic years — I  do  not  believe  the  people 
will  be  upset.  If  we  are  able  to  have  the 
kind  of  full  employment  that  everyone 
hopes  for  In  our  great  country— and  the 
tax  measure  will  contribute  to  it — my  be- 
lief is  that  the  people  of  the  country  will 
bless  us.  even  11  It  Is  not  possible  to  reduce 
taxes  for  those  who  do  not  pay  any  taxes 
whatever. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
where  we  differ  in  our  economic 
philosophy.  The  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana says  that  if  we  have  full  employ- 
,.-,-"♦  '>'•  nrosoerity.  It  makes  nc  differ- 
ence  if  we  have  1 -percent  inf.ation.  or  a 
decline  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 

-'"'s  money, 
peow...  ^lleve  In  this  doctrine.    I 

I  do  not  ^-  irp  must  have  a  de- 

do  not  believe  thai  .. .         -^wer  of  our 
cline  in  the  purchasing  u^^  -»n  not 

people's  money  by  1  percent.  1  i^- 
believe  we  must  sneak  around  ana. 
through  the  hidden  sales  tax  pf .  infla- 
tion, deprive  our  older  people.  v/ilO  ar^ 
depending  on  Congress  to  maintain  ti.^ 
full  integrity  of  their  money,  of  their 
purchasing  power,  in  order  to  provide 
decent  job  opportunities.  I  do  not  know 
who  is  responsible  for  this  idea.  It  cer- 
tainly has  not  proved  out. 


We  mvtst  put  things  In  perspective.  I 
recognize  that  when  General  Elsenhower 
was  President  we  had  the  greatest  peace- 
time deficit  In  the  history  of  our  country. 
I  have  carefully  refrained  from  calling 
these  deficits  Johnson  deficits  or  Ken- 
nedy deficits,  because  when  we  get  down 
to  the  nub  of  the  matter,  it  is  not  the 
President  or  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  that  does  the  appropriat- 
ing.   It  is  the  Congress  which  does  it. 

My  friend  from  Louisiana,  who  has 
been  a  Member  of  the  Senate  for  a  good 
many  years,  knows  that  the  Democrats 
were  in  control  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  the 
period  he  referred  to  a  few  moments  ago, 
just  as  they  are  in  control  of  the  Con- 
gress today.  It  is  bad  enough  when 
Congress  Is  In  control  at  a  time  of  eco- 
nomic philosophy  that  Inflation  is  the 
way  to  prosperity,  but  it  makes  It  much 
tougher  when  both  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  are  In  the  control  of 
those  people. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  two  economic 
schools  of  thought.  One  is  the  sophisti- 
cated economic  school  to  which  I  have 
just  referred;  the  other  Is  the  classic 
school,  which  I  favor.  I  hope  the  so- 
phisticated economic  school  of  thought 
works,  but  it  has  not  been  working  very 
well.  We  still  have  a  deeply  serious  un- 
employment; and  a  part  of  the  reason  Is 
that  we  do  not  have  a  stable  dollar. 
Of  course,  it  would  have  been  worse 
if  the  dollar  had  gone  down  even  more 
in  value.  That  does  not  mean  It  has 
not  gone  down  badly  enough. 

As  I  have  said,  an  inflation  of  $7  bil- 
lion is  equivalent  to  a  2 ''2  percent  sales 
tax  on  the  backs  of  the  people  of  my 
State.  If  the  legislature  of  my  State  pro- 
posed to  pass  a  bill  providing  for  an  In- 
crease In  our  State  sales  tax  by  2V4  per- 
cent for  the  purpose  of  helping  finance 
the  deficit  spending  programs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  people  would  throw 
out  of  office  about  every  one  of  them.  It 
Is  high  time  some  of  us  started  pointing 
out  what  Is  happening  to  them,  instead  of 
trying  to  tease  them.  That  Is  all  I  am 
trying  to  do.  If  people  are  given  the 
facts,  and  then  they  say.  "This  is  for  us." 
that  is  It.  If  public  opinion  wants  to  sup- 
port the  sophisticated  school  of  thought, 
it  Is  the  privilege  of  our  people  to  do  so. 
But  It  behooves  those  of  us  who  believe 
d  fferently  to  do  our  utmost  to  let  the 
people  know  what  the  facts  are  before 
they  make  the  choice. 


LIFTING  OF  UNION  BOYCOTT 
AGAINST  WHEAT  SHIPMENTS  TO 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  received  some  very  good  news 
this  afternoon.  It  already  h&s  been  re- 
ported by  our  fine  news  services.  I  read 
one  dispatch : 

The  White  House  announced  today  that  a 
union  boycott  against  wheat  Fhlpments  to 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  lifted  and  de- 
liveries will  resume. 

President  Johnson  received  word  of  the 
solution  from  APL-CIO  President  George 
Meany. 

Johnson  hailed  the  union  action  "as  a 
responsible  move  on  the  part  of  American 
labor." 


Johnfon  exchanged  telegrams  with  Meany 
on  the  situation  last  night  and  again  to- 
day. 

The  President  also  had  spoken  by  tele- 
phone with  Meany.  who  is  in  Miami  Beach, 
on  Sunday  night  and  again  this  morning. 

This  Is  a  dispatch  of  United  Press  In- 
ternational. There  Is  another  from  the 
Associated  Press.  They  tell  us  that  the 
difficulties  which  had  arisen  over  the 
shipment  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union 
now  have  been  reconciled. 

I  compliment  the  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  Mr.  George  Meany,  upon  his 
responsible,  effective  role  in  bringing 
about  this  agreement.  I  also  compli- 
ment the  officers  of  the  unions  involved. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  I  realize  that  the 
unions  had  some  legitimate  complaints. 
I  also  recognize  that  no  private  group 
can  write  the  foreign  policy  of  this  coun- 
try, and  I  have  so  stated.  Nor  did  the 
AFL  CIO  want  to  write  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  country.  It  was  seeking  to  get  a 
better  understanding  of  the  arrange- 
ments pertaining  to  the  use  of  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  In  the  shipment  of 
wheat  purchased  in  the  United  States 
from  American  firms  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  late  President  Kennedy,  in  his 
announcement  relating  to  the  sale  of 
American  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
specified  that  50  percent  of  the  wheat 
would  be  shipped  in  American  bottoms 
when  such  ships  were  available. 

Following  this  announcement,  agen- 
cies of  the  Government,  including  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  its  Maritime 
Administration,  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, and  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
met  with  representatives  of  industry 
and  labor  to  discuss  the  schedule  of  ship- 
ping, shipping  rates,  and  the  availability 
of  ships. 

Some  misunderstandings  grew  out  of 
these  discussions  and  conferences.  In 
the  meantime,  rather  substantial  con- 
tracts were  signed  by  some  companies. 
As  a  result  of  these  misunderstandings 
and  as  a  result  of  the  failure  clearly  to 
delineate  cargo  preference  arrangements 
in  specific  details,  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Association  and  the 
Maritime  Union  took  exception  to  some 
of  the  arrangements  and  said  they 
would  refuse  to  load  the  ships  that  were 
to  carry  the  wheat. 

I  mentioned  this  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  before.  I  now  rise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  thanking  the  labor  unions  af- 
fected for  their  willingness  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  problems  and  flnd  solu- 
tions, for  the  cooperative  attitude  of 
their  members,  and  for  the  action  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  as  expressed  by  the  statement 
released  today  by  Mr.  Meany  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

As  I  Indicated  yesterday.  President 
Johnson  has  been  working  tirelessly  in 
an  effort  to  bring  about  this  solution. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  used 
his  F>ersuasive  powers  and  eloquence  to 
remedy  a  difficult  situation.  Thank 
goodness  we  have  such  a  persuasive  and 
effective  President.  The  President  ex- 
changed telegrams  as  well  as  telephone 
calls  with  President  Meany  of  the  AFL- 
CIO. 


The  telegram  from  President  Johnson 
to  Mr.  Meany,  dated  February  24,  1964, 
reads  as  follows: 

You  know  from  our  conversation  that  the 
questions  which  have  been  raised  by  the  In- 
ternational Longshoremen's  Association  and 
the  Maritime  Union,  as  reflected  in  the  pub- 
lic statement  of  February  20,  1964,  have  my 
personal  attention. 

I  understand  that  a  satisfactory  basis  has 
been  established  for  resolving  these  Issues 
to  the  extent  that  certain  aspects  of  this 
problem  continue  to  present  difficulties.  I 
suggest  and  urge  that  further  meetings  be 
held  for  the  purpose  of  resolving  these  prob- 
lems and  that  these  be  arranged  under  cir- 
cumstances that  permit  free  reason  to  pre- 
vail. The  countrj'  will  respect,  and  prop>erly, 
only  policies  and  procedures  which  are  es- 
tablished in  this  way.  I  trust  I  will  have 
your  concurrence  and  cooperation  in  this 
position. 

Sincerely. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Mr.  President,  the  head  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  Mr.  George  Meany,  did  sit  down 
and  reason  with  his  associates  and  col- 
leagues in  the  labor  movement.  He  did 
sit  down  and  reason  with  Mr.  Reynolds, 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  as  well  as 
with  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz.  They 
followed  the  admonition  that  President 
Johnson  so  often  called  into  play  when 
he  was  majority  leader  In  the  Senate, 
and  now  uses  as  President,  the  counsel 
that  comes  from  the  Prophet  Isaiah: 
"Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  together." 

By  this  determination  to  reason  to- 
gether, by  the  willingness  of  Mr.  Meany 
to  work  these  matters  out  with  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  labor  movement  and  the 
responsible  officials  of  our  Government, 
a  satisfactory  agreement  has  been 
reached. 

Mr.  Meany  replied  to  the  President  to- 
day, February  25.  His  telegram  reads 
as  follows: 

In  response  to  your  telegram,  may  I  say 
that  under  the  plan  for  future  meetings 
worked  out  with  Secretary  Wirtz.  in  an  effort 
to  resolve  the  questions  raised  by  the  ILA 
and  the  maritime  unions,  I  have  met  with 
the  head  officers  of  the  three  unions  affected 
and  have  urged  them,  in  keeping  with  the 
program  outlined  by  Secretary  Wirtz,  to  re- 
sume work  on  the  cargoes  in  question. 

In  response,  they  have  agreed  to  my  re- 
quest and  in  so  doing  It  U  my  feeling  they 
have  acted  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation 
as  well  as  the  best  Interest  of  their  own 
membership. 

It  is  my  view  that  this  controversy  has 
served  to  focus  attention  on  certain  serious 
problems  adversely  affecting  the  welfare  of 
American  seamen.  I  am  confident  that  the 
program  and  procedures  that  have  been 
worked  out  to  resolve  this  dispute  will  be 
Instrtunental  In  helping  to  solve  these 
problems. 

Sincerely, 

Okorck  Mxant. 

What  Mr.  Meany  particularly  refers 
to  is  the  necessity  for  the  Nation  to  have 
a  much  more  just,  a  much  fairer,  and 
much  more  active  maritime  policy.  We 
need  a  merchant  marine,  and  we  must 
make  whatever  arrangements  are  neces- 
sary to  sustain  that  merchant  marine. 
The  unions  involved  in  this  matter  pri- 
marily are  concerned  with  the  future  of 
the  American  merchant  marine  and  the 
welfare  of  its  merchant  seamen.  They 
have  every  reason  to  be  concerned  lest 
our  merchant  marine  may,  slowly  but 
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surely,  be  peeled  away  and  weakened 
because  of  failure  to  properly  care  for 
it.  to  use  it.  and  to  modernize  it. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  particular 
dispute  relating  to  the  shipment  of 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  merely 
the  difficulty  that  arose  over  shipping 
wheat  in  American  cargo  ships  to  Russia 
but  more  importantly,  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  maritime  poUcy.  the  whole  basic 
issue  of  the  future  of  our  American  mer- 
chant marine  and  the  welfare  of  Ameri- 
can merchant  seamen. 

The  Soviet  wheat  sale  and  the  50-50 
arrangement  to  use  American  cargo 
ships  merely  was  the  catalyst  that  pre- 
cipitated the  consideration  of  a  much 
more  basic  issue— that  of  the  future  of 
the  merchant  marine  and  the  welfare 
of  American  merchant  seamen. 

I  compliment  organized  labor  in  this 
instance.  It  did  what  was  right.  It  did 
what  was  required  of  it— namely,  to  pro- 
tect the  national  Interest. 

The  dispute  that  has  been  so  widely 
reported  in  the  columns  of  the  press, 
and  over  radio  and  television,  now  has 
been  settled.  The  ships  will  be  loaded. 
The  longshoremen  and  the  maritime  un- 
ions are  fulfilling  their  responsibilities 
under  the  contracts  entered  into  by  pri- 
vate American  firms.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  Is  reviewing  its 
policy,  and  procedures  are  beina  set  up 
to  more  properly  handle  d*snutes  such 
as  the  one  we  have  just  considered. 

I  salute  Mr.  George  Meany  and  his  as- 
sociates.   I  also  thank  the  unions  that 
have  come  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Government   of  the   United  States.     I 
also  commend  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Mr  Wirtz.  and  his  assistant.  Mr.  Reyn- 
olds, and.  above  all.  I  thank  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  his  willing- 
ness to  Inject  himself  Into  this  situation 
and  to  use  his  great  abilities  to  bring 
about   an   equitable  solution.     He   has 
used  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  office 
of  the  Presidency  to  see  to  it  that  on  the 
one  hand  justice  was  done  to  our  own 
people  in  the  unions  and.  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  policy  adopted  by  this 
country  was  effectuated  by  offering  con- 
tracts  for   the   shipment   of   American 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  cash  or  for 
gold,  under  terms  that  are  desirable  to 
the  American  people. 

The  sale  of  this  wheat  will  reduce  our 
surpluses,  thereby  strengthening  the 
domestic  price  of  wheat  to  producers  In 
the  United  States.  It  will  reduce  the  cost 
to  the  American  taxpayer  of  maintain- 
ing the  surpluses— namely  storage  and 
handling  costs.  The  sale  of  this  wheat 
will  provide  much  needed  gold  to  aid  us 
In  our  balance-of-payments  problem. 

The  sale  of  this  wheat  will  open  new 
markets  for  American  farmers  who  need 
foreign  markets. 

The  sale  of  this  wheat  will  benefit  the 
American  merchant  marine. 

It  Is  in  our  national  Interest.  Today 
we  have  won  a  singular  victory  for  rea- 
son. Justice,  and  fair  play. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota   (Mr.  McGovernI. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  not  detain  the  Senate,  but  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  believe 
he  has  brought  the  Senate  the  best  news 
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it  has  heard  on  the  floor  in  a  long  t'me. 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  so  received  all 
over  the  country. 

Yesterday  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  during  discussion  of  the  pro- 
posed wheat  bill,  that  I  believed  It  was 
highly  unfortunate  that  a  private  group 
of  citizens— in  this  case,  a  group  of  labor 
leaders— should  deliberately  take  over 
the  fore  gn  policy  of  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  retract  that  statement.  How- 
ever, tonight  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
sound  a  more  hopeful  note,  a  note  of 
commendation  that  the  councils  of  rea- 
son have  prevailed  and  that  our  labor 
leadership  has  put  the  national  Interest 
above  personal  interest  on  the  question 
of  wheat  shipments. 

As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
said,  this  Is  clearly  In  the  Interest  of  our 
country.  It  certainly  Is  In  the  Interest 
of  the  wheat  producers,  who  are  hard 
pressed  to  find  profitable  markets  for  the 
commodities  they  produce  In  such 
abundance. 

I  should  like  to  add  one  further  note  to 
what  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
said.  I  know  there  are  some  citizens 
who  are  somewhat  unhappy  over  the 
possibility  of  American  wheat  assisting 
the  Communist  cause. 

I  believe  this  represents  a  great  vic- 
tory for  the  free  world.  This  Is  a  won- 
derful opportunity  for  us  to  dramatize, 
not  only  to  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  also  to  people  all  over  the 
world,  many  of  whom  are  uncommitted, 
that  we,  under  our  system  of  free  agri- 
culture, have  once  again  demonstrated 
the  superiority  of  that  system. 

I  suppose  that  In  most  areas  of  pro- 
duction the  Soviet  Union  has  come 
pretty  close  to  approaching  us.  They 
were  able  to  put  a  missile  on  the  line 
which  Is  as  good  as  anything  we  can  de- 
vise. They  have  developed  bombers  that 
are  comparable  to  the  ones  that  we  are 
able  to  put  In  the  sky.  They  have  done 
all  kinds  of  remarkable  things  in  the 
field  of  science.  They  have  done  pretty 
well  in  most  fields,  on  a  par  with  us. 
However.  In  this  most  Important  area, 
food  production,  about  which  more  peo- 
ple are  concerned  than  with  anything 
else,  they  have  fallen  short  of  what  we 
have  been  able  to  achieve  with  our  sys- 
tem of  family-type  farm  production. 

Therefore,  with  the  conclusion  of  this 
wheat  transaction,  and  the  ironing  out 
of  certain  difficulUes  which  have  thus 
far  blocked  the  transfer  of  American 
wheat  to  countries  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, we  have  scored  a  really  dramatic 
victory  in  our  contest  with  Iron  Curtain 
countries.  This  is  a  point  which  every- 
one ought  to  keep  in  mind  in  evaluating 
the  pluses  and  minuses  of  the  wheat 
transaction. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  In 
commending  the  labor  leadership,  and 
in  commending  our  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  their  efforts  In 
ironing  out  these  difficulties. 

There  is  one  thing  which  the  Sena- 
tor did  not  say  when  he  was  commend- 
ing the  President  for  his  persuasiveness. 
H?  did  not  tell  us  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  himself  has  also  been  on  the 
telephone  and  that  he  has  also  been 
talking  to  people  in  an  effort  to  iron  out 
the  difficulties.    Such   action  led   to  a 


successful  conclusion  of  the  shipments 
of  wheat. 

I  believe  he  deserves  a  sizable  portion 
of  the  credit,  in  the  first  instance,  for 
making  the  wheat  transaction  possible 
and,  secondly,  for  lending  his  strong 
voice  and  his  own  persuasiveness  to  iron- 
ing out  the  remaining  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  shipment  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  if 
he  can  enlighten  us  a  little  more  on 
the  arrangements  which  have  been  made 
by  our  Government  with  reference  to 
this  whole  transaction. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  E>akota  for  his  kind  ref- 
erences to  me.  They  were  more  than 
generous.  I  deeply  appreciate  what  he 
had  to  say. 

The  settlement  that  was  reached,  as 
both  of  us  have  indicated,  was  in  the 
typical  American  tradition  of  negotia- 
tion, conference,  and  working  things  out 
through  reason  and  understanding. 
This  surely  Is  to  be  noted,  because  the 
Government  did  not  move  in  and  take 
over.  No  force  was  used.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  consultation,  negotiation,  reason- 
ing, and  adjustment  among  responsible 
and  thoughtful  men. 

Mr  McGOVERN.    Have  new  arrange- 
ments been  made? 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.      Yes.      First,    of 
course.    President    Johnson    wishes    to 
make  sure  that  the  commitments  of  the 
late  President  Kennedy  with  reference 
to  the  sales  are  kept.    One  of  these  com- 
mitments Is  that  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  shipments  are  to  go  in  American 
bottoms,  under  the  American  flag,  when- 
ever such  ships  are  available.     Avail- 
ability is  Included.    However,  availabil- 
ity was  not  intended  to  be  used  as  an 
escape  hatch  for  any  contractor  or  for 
any  company  seeking  to  sell  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  Union.     Availability  means  just 
that.     If  U.S.  ships  are  available,  they 
are  to  be  used  for  up  to  50  percent  of  all 
the  tonnage.     It  Is  on  this  point  that 
there  was  some  honest  disagreement,  be- 
cause   certain    waivers    were    obtained 
from   the   Maritime   Administration   of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  by  some 
companies.     The  Maritime  Unions  felt 
that  these  waivers  were  excessive,  and 
thereby  violated  the  commitment  In  the 
statement  made  by   the  late  President 
Kennedy  at  the  time  the  public  policy 
was  announced  with  regard  to  the  sale 
of  American  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  Is  around  this  point  and  this  con- 
troversial Issue  that  all  the  discussions 
revolved.    I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
meetings  referred  to  In  the  exchange  of 
telegrams  will  lead  to  discussions  of  ques- 
tions  which   have   been   raised   by   the 
unions. 

As  I  have  Indicated  by  reading  the 
telegrams  between  President  Johnson 
and  Mr.  Meany.  President  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  certain  meetings  are  to  take  place 
in  the  future  to  discuss  questions  and 
Issues  raised  by  the  unions  In  this  present 
dispute. 

The  President  has  made  quite  clear  his 
determination  that  every  effort  shall  be 
made  to  carry  out  the  commitment  given 
by  the  late  President  Kennedy  that  50 
percent  of  the  wheat  would  be  carried  In 
American  ships. 


In  an  effort  to  avoid  any  misunder- 
standing or  difficulty.  President  Johnson 
has  given  orders  that  there  be  no  waiv- 
ers whatever  on  any  licenses  granted  in 
the  future  on  shipments  to  the  Soviet 
Union  under  the  proposals  of  last  Octo- 
ber. 

The  Government  now  has  Indicated  It 
will  discuss  both  with  labor  and  the  ship- 
ping Industry  questions  which  have  been 
raised  about  the  use  of  American  ship- 
ping In  trade  with  other  Commvuiist 
countries. 

The  President  Is  asking  interested 
agencies  to  Insure  that  a  procedure  Is 
established  whereby  any  waivers  which 
are  granted  in  connection  with  the  Cargo 
Preference  Act  or  other  50-50  shipping 
arrangements  will  be  subject  to  review 
upon  complaint,  and  remedied  If  the 
complaint  is  sustained.  Provision  will 
be  made  for  participation  in  this  proce- 
dure in  an  advisory  capacity  by  industry 
and  union  representatives. 

If  waivers  are  granted  based  on  the 
doctrine  of  availability,  whether  or  not 
a  ship  physically  Is  available,  and  If  com- 
plaint Is  made  by  the  unions  on  that 
waiver,  a  procedure  now  Is  established 
for  reviewing  the  complaint  and  for  rem- 
edying the  situation  If  the  complaint  Is 
sustained.  This  procedure  will  Involve 
an  advisory  body.  Including  both  labor 
and  management  representatives  from 
the  shipping  Industry.  It  Is  a  very  salu- 
tory  orovislon. 

Finally,  our  Government  will  estab- 
lish a  tripartite  advisory  body,  which  will 
Include  labor  and  management  repre- 
sentatives from  the  shipping  Industry, 
along  with  Government,  to  consider  all 
matters  relating  to  the  administration  of 
Government  programs  affecting  the  in- 
dustry, and  to  advise  the  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government  regard- 
ing such  matters. 

This  last  provision  goes  to  the  central 
problem ;  namely,  the  future  of  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine.  It  Is  time  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  gave 
more  consideration  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  this  helpful  Information.  He 
has  reminded  us  again  of  the  close  rela- 
tionship between  American  Industry  and 
the  welfare  of  American  agriculture — 
in  this  case,  the  shipping  industry  and 
the  American  farmer. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  one  of  the  ways 
in  which  that  alliance  operates  Is 
through  the  food-for-peace  program, 
under  the  provision  that  50  percent  of  all 
of  the  commodities  that  move  out  under 
Public  Law  480  must  move  in  American 
ships.  My  memory  Is  that  every  day  of 
the  year  an  average  of  three  lO.COO-ton 
ships  leave  American  ports  with  grain 
and  other  commodities  under  the  food- 
for-peace  program. 

We  shall  be  considering  the  extension 
of  Public  Law  480  during  this  calendar 
year. 

I  know  the  Senator  shares  my  hope 
that  Congress  will  extend  that  act  and 
continue  the  program  that  has  been  so 
much  In  the  Interest  not  only  of  our 
farmers,  but  of  our  entire  economy  and 
of  our  position  In  the  world,  as  well. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  yielding. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  for  his  participa- 
tion in  this  discussion.  He  knows  I  am 
a  strong  advocate  of  the  extension  and 
expansion  of  the  Food  for  Peace  pro- 
gram. I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  for  his  outstanding  lead- 
ership In  making  this  program  a  truly 
effective  and  meaningful  part  of  our  for- 
eign policy. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
schedule  for  tomorrow's  activities  and 
business  in  the  Senate  has  been  an- 
nounced by  the  majority  leader.  With 
that  understanding,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate adjourn,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  52  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
February  26,  1964,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  25  (legislative  day  of 
February  10),  1964: 

Federal  Deposit  Insusance  Corporation 

Kenneth  A.  Randall,  of  Utah,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Federal 
Dejxelt  Insurance  Corporation  for  a  term  of 
6  years,  vice  Jesse  P.  Wolcott,  term  expiring. 

In  the  Air  Force 

I  nominate  MaJ.  Gen.  Joseph  R.  Holzapple. 
1897A,  Regular  Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to 
positions  of  Importance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8066.  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  colonel : 

Stevenson,  Howard  F.  Severance,  Dave  E. 

Roush,  Martin  B.  Nelson,  Harold  E. 

Saussy,  George  S.  Hunt,  Sanford  B.,  Jr. 

Johnson,  William  G.  Haberlle,  Douglas  E. 

Mitchell,  William  P.  Clark.  Albert  L. 

Conley,  Robert  F.  Richardson,  Judson  C. 
Bollsh.  Robert  J.  Jr. 

Wilkinson,  Frank  R.,  Blackburn,  George  P., 

Jr.  Jr. 

Lyford,  Truman  K.  Simmons.  Edwin  H. 

Carpenter.  James  B.,  Bridges,  David  W. 

Jr.  Carrlngton,  George 
Bruder,  Joseph  A.  W.,  Jr. 

Whipple,  Warren  E.  Jeschke,  Richard  H., 
Norrls,  Glenn  E.  Jr. 

Lanlgan,  John  P.  McNeil,  John  P. 

McShane,  Bernard  Scherr,  Robert  A. 

Horn,  Charles  H.  Williams,  Grover  C. 
GUson,  Leslie  A.  Jr. 

Reusser,  Kenneth  L.  Clblk,  Steve  J. 

Smith,  Paul  M.  Treadwell,  James  P. 

Keith,  Bruce  E.  Thompson,  Roy  H. 

Short,  James  C.  Casey,  Dennis  P. 

Ourand,  William  R.,  Rathbun,  Robert  L. 

Jr.  Windsor,  John  J. 

Wallace,  Harold  Fairbanks,  WUUs  L. 

Munday.  Jack  R.  Stelnkraus,  Robert  F. 

Thomas,  Frank  C.  Ellis,  George  W. 

Hlse,  Henry  W.  Haynes,  Fred  E.,  Jr. 

Rouse,  Jules  M.  Bates.  William  L..  Jr. 

TlUmann,  Alfred  A.  Carney.  Robert  B..  Jr. 

Hearn,  Alexander  M.  McClanahan.  James  P. 

Johnson,  Dan  H.  SUverthorn,  Merwln 
Rlsher,  Clarence  T.,  Jr.     H.,  Jr. 

Voorhees.  Edward  H.  Dick,  William  L. 


Gall,  Walter  Twlsdale,  Robert  H. 

GUhuly,  Fred  J.  Lalng,  Robert  B. 

Zastrow,  Herbert  E.  L.  Bowman,  John  W. 

Randall,  Thomas  L.  Chip,  WUUam  C. 

McMaster,  Robert  G.  Donahoe,  Joseph  P., 
Poggemeyer,  Herman,       Jr. 
Jr. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel : 

Robinson,  Harry  G.,  Moody,  Clarence  G., 

Jr.  Jr. 

Volkert,  Marvin  D.  Preston,  Herbert,  Jr. 

Call,  Ralph  D.  Clement,  David  A. 

Beat,  Nolan  J.  Klrsteln.  Lee  A. 

Watson,  Warren  C.  Dyrolf,  William  F. 

Busick,  Clarence  J.  Freeman,  Thomas  R. 

Lee,  Harry  Draper,  William  H. 

Fulton,  Floyd  K.,  Jr.  wUcox.  Edward  A. 

Nahow,  Theodore  Vance,  Robert  N. 

Schmld,  Clarence  H.  Van  Meter.  Jo  M. 

Vaught,  Francis  W.  Sims,  John  B. 

Kirk,  Walter  C.  Leader,  Samuel  F. 

Evans,  Harold  W.,  Jr.  Davis,  Merle  C. 

Mobley,  Warren  L  Powell,  J.  B. 

Sinclair,  Robert  B.  McKean,  Edgar  A. 

Doty,  Duane  J.  Vroeglndewey,  Robert 

Murphy,  John  J.  j. 

Nichols,  Robert  L.  Grimes,  Doyle 

Dunbar,  Michael  J.  Youngs,  Clifford  A. 
O'Donnell,  Andrew  W.McGulre,  James  L. 

Bu  nett.  Loren  E.  Rodenberger,  Wesley 

Mann,  Clyde  R.  h. 

Coffeen,  Albert  E.  Jannell,  Manning  T. 

Nelson,  William  L.  Bronleewe,  Loren  K. 

Hershey,  Gilbert  R.  Johnson.  Irving  R. 

Donahue,  William  F.,  Preltas.  Joseph  L.,  Jr. 

Jr.  Ottmer,  Walter  E. 
Pommerenk,  Albert  C.oiii_  John  R. 

Fisher,  Sidney  Teniple,  Jack  W. 
Slennlng,  Bradford  N.Dei^eyser,  Charles  F. 

Soper,  James  B.  Stout,  Marvin  R. 

Stamps.  Clyde  H.  Alberts,  Howard  K. 
Skotnlckl,  Anthony  J.  Deeds,  William  E. 

Mlchaux,  Alexander  pultorak,  Joseph 

L-.  Jr.  Wilson.  Robert  R. 

Gore.  WlllU  L.  Rollins.  John  J. 

Wagenhoffer.  Martin  boU,  Joseph  L. 

T-  Scheffer,  Cornelius 

Doerlng,  John  H.,  Jr.  Molse,  Frank  V..  Jr. 

Domlna,  Walter  E.  Seaman,  Mllford  V. 

Bailey,  Edward  A.  Roe,  Murray  O. 

Bain,  Herbert  J.  Goode.  Charles  L. 

Bell,  Van  D.,  Jr.  Hlrt.  Paul  L. 

Franzman,  Freddie  L.   Fltzmaurlce,  Charles 

Lauck,  John  H.  w. 

Landrlgan,  James  M.  Moody,  Richard  E. 

Raphael,  Milton  L.  Sparkman,  Thomas  B. 

Kurth,  Harold  R..  Jr.  patton,  Walter  B. 

Camporlnl,  Edward  E.  Goldston.  Eugene  V. 

Allen.  Robert  B.  .Flllppo,  John  J. 

Rogal.  Edward  R.  Ramseur,  Franklin  P.. 

Prlddy,  James  R.  jr. 

Alexander,  Leland  G.  Chamberlln,  George  E., 

Thomas,  Alfred  I.  jr. 

Herndon,  Wllber  N.  Hanson,  Harry  B. 

Sullivan,  Arthur  J.  Ecklund,  Arthur  W. 

Adair,  Harold  F.  Flegener,  Kenneth  G. 

Wllkerson,  Herbert  L.   Corley,  Ruel  H.,  Jr. 

Crlspen,  Richard  W.  Trager,  Earl  A.,  Jr. 

Taylor,  William  W.  Roley,  William  H. 

Defenbaugh,  Nell  P.  Ashton.  Clark 

Broome,  Norrls  C.  Loese,  Robert  N. 

Campbell,  Frederick  Strlbllng,  Joe  B. 

H.  Ludden,  Charles  H. 

House,  Arthur  E.,  Jr.  Fiynn,  John  P.,  Jr. 

MacDonald,  James  A.,    Johnson,  Danny  W. 

Jr.  McGee,  James  M. 

Culver,  Ralph  K.  Street,  Lewis  C,  in 

Oliver,  Verne  L.  Boyle,  Patrick  D. 

Storm,  WiUlim  W..  Ill  Latta,  Arthur  W.,  Jr. 

Wood,  Frederick  8.  Lynch,  Duane  G. 

Brunnenmeyer,    Sher- F\irlmsky,  Steve,  Jr. 

wood  A.  Bowen,  Ermel  D. 

Meyers,  Bnsce  F.  Murray,  Edward  D. 

Goggln,  William  P.  SUverthorn,  Russell  L. 

Fisher,  Joftph  R.  Slack.  Arthur  B.,  Jr. 

Gibson,  Gerald  W.  Lucas,  Burton  L.,  Jr. 

Holben,  Donald  E.  Sherwood,  James  M. 

Plehl,  Robert  H.  Cosgrove.  WlUlam  P. 
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Grimes,  George  H. 
Clark.  C.  P  .  Jr. 
Haden.  Frederick  M. 
Baity.  Richard  B 
Ferguson.  Gilbert  W. 
Markus,  Howard  M. 
Alexander.  Blchard  D. 
Talbott.  Richard  B. 
Gaughf.  Orvls  C.  Jr. 
Phillips,  George  R. 
Wetwter.  Charles  A. 
McConnell.  Daniel  P. 
Levert,  Harris  J.,  Jr. 
Lamb,  George  R. 
Burger,  Donald  J. 
Ohaneslan.  Victor 
Keith.  William  C.  Jr. 
AIsop.  William  P..  Jr. 
Cunningham,    Ralph 

L,  Jr 
Orubaugh.   William 

R. 
Foley.  Kenneth  S. 
Beyerle.  Garland  T. 
Stevens,  Marvin  H. 
Mathls.  Jerry  P. 
Deerlng,  Claude  E., 

Jr. 
Cross.  William  E.,  Jr. 
Hart.  Elwln  B. 
Stlne.  Harold  E. 
Mehargue.  David  O. 
Bronars.  Edward  J. 
Marsh.  James  W. 
Cowing.  Harry  O..  Jr. 
Tubley.  George  P. 
Bendell.  Lee  R. 
Rosenfeld.  Charles  A. 
Petersen.  Arthur  R. 
Pross,  Vincent  J.  Jr. 
Greenwood.  John  E. 
Vest.  Wendell  N. 
Hare.  Andrew  E. 
Twomey.  David  M. 
Dl  Nardo.  James  J. 

Jr. 
Palmer.  Thomas  A. 
Brennan.  Robert  B. 
Morgan.  Ira  L..  Jr. 
McMillan.  Alexander 

P. 
Svenson,  Otto  I..  Jr. 
Green.  Predrlc  A. 
Sargent.  George  T., 

Jr. 
Oruenler,  Robert  E. 
Herman,  Stanley  A. 
Randall,  Harry  B..  Ill 
Ryan,  Raymond  M. 
Hall.  Lawrence  A. 
Megarr.  Edward  J. 
McCUntock.  Bain 
Good.  Robert  N. 
Miller.  Donald  C. 
Buchanan,  Richard 

K. 
Rldderhof,  David  M. 
Talbert.  Aubrey  W. 
Jr.  ~^ 

DeWltt.  Blrchard  B 
Chapman.  Winston 

D 
Swlgart.  Oral  R..  Jr. 
Woeller.  Frederick  M 
Jones.  Richard  E. 
Savage.  Cornelius  P  . 

Jr. 
Trevlno.  Rodolfo  L. 
Zlogar.  Albert  J. 
Nastasl,  Joseph 
Buss,  Kenneth  M. 
Wadzlta,  Cyril 
Dorsey,  Joahua  W., 

in. 

Lesser.  William 
McMahon.  Paul  G. 
Brown.  Robert  O. 
Wold.  Henry  E. 


Keller.  Don  L. 
Hytrek.  David  J. 
Corson.  William  R. 
Robinson.  Kenneth 

L..  Jr. 
Oliver.  Robert  W. 
Burckell,  Thomas  J. 
Foxworth.   Eugene    D 

Jr. 
Rlgby.  Edward  J 
Wood,  James  W. 
Stanton,  Donald  C. 
Smith,  Erin  D. 
Alchele,  James  R. 
Dorsa,  Lawrence  R. 
Fleming,  William  B. 
Johnson,  Warren  R. 
McLernan,  Joseph  V. 
Harter.  Robert  H. 
Clzek.  Gregory  J. 
Horn,  William  K. 
Abbott,  Charles  W. 
Gambardella,  Joseph 

J.  N. 
Bulger,  Thomas  E. 
McCurdy,  William  B. 
Watson,  Edward  R. 
Smith,  Richard  J. 
Roth,  Earl  P.,  Jr. 
Prels,  Reagan  L. 
Collier,  Charles  W. 
Wyatt,  Richard  B. 
Staley.  Newell,  D.,  Jr. 
Herrln,  William  M.,  Jr. 
Glbney,  Jesse  L..  Jr. 
Monti.  Anthony  A. 
Wehrle.  Robert  E. 
Carter.  Johnny  L. 
Rapp.  John  A. 
Zlellnskl,  Edward  L. 
Pyles,  Howard  E. 
Livingston,  Charles  R. 
Blass.  Lytton  P. 
Roberts,  Henry  G. 
Varley,  William  J 
Bailey,  Jack  P. 
Grow,  Hubert  C. 
Anderson,  Eugene  D. 
Wade,  Douglas  E. 
Sadeskl,  Adolph  O. 
McKeon,  Donald  N. 
Rellly,  Mirtln  B. 
KoonU,  Grover  C. 
Gestson,  Johan  S. 
Erwln,  Jack 
HertUng.   Eugene   P., 

Jr. 
Webb,  John  N. 
Rockey.  William  K. 
Redfleld,  Heman  J  .  m 
Anthony.   Arthur   W., 

Jr. 
Campbell.  Richard  E. 
Treado.  Marshall  J. 
Presson,  Robert  E. 
March.  Robert  B. 
Cooper.  Charles  G. 
Llndsley.  Robert  A. 
Colvln.  Harold  C. 
McEnaney.  James  R 
Hunter.  David  J. 
McCrary.  Norman  B 
Martin.  Henry  V. 
Lalne.  Elliott  R.,  Jr. 
Manley.  Thomas  F 
Leder.  Frederick  D 
Stewart.  Alexander  M. 
Carter.  David  I. 
Whltesell.  Robert  D. 
Davis.  John  K. 
Mulr.  William  B. 
T^tem.  Llovd  E. 
Moss.  Roddev  B 
White.  William  V  H. 
Barrett.  Howard  L..  Jr 
Montgomery.  Robert 

R. 
Himter.  Robert  E..  Jr. 


Kennedy.  Hugh  T. 
Goodlel.  Carlton  D..  Jr 
Vincent.  Hal  W. 
Beattle.  George  E. 
Buckley.  Clement  C. 

Jr. 
Abraham.  James  W. 
Todd.  James  A. 
Burnett.  Richard  H. 
Kelley.  Paul  X. 
Mulford.  Ross  L. 
Houck.  George  W. 
Chen.  Byron  T. 
Armstrong.  Peter  P. 

C 
Buynak.  John  E. 
Cushlng.  FrancU  C. 

Jr. 
Galyon.  William  J. 
Whitfield.  Charles  K. 
Tatum.  William  M..  Jr. 
Mlckelson.  Richard  D. 
Laseter.  James  W. 
Sadowskl.  Joseph  L. 
Walker.  Robert  A. 
Parcell.  William  K. 
Fontaine.  Winston  P. 
Laney.  Joseph  M  .  Jr 
CralK.  Rymond  W 
Lundqulst.  Carl  R. 
Warren.  Goodell  P. 
Bjorklund.  Darrcl  E. 
Westllng.  David  Y. 
Rutty,  Edward  J. 
Cooney.  Robert  W. 
DrlscoU.  Edward  J.. 

Jr. 
Crosswalt.  Philip  M. 
Severson.  Ronald  I. 
Overgaard.  Wllford  E. 
Cummlng.  George  D. 
Howard.  Robert  E.. 

Jr. 
Martz.  James  G..  Ill 
Miller.  Robert  E. 
Shutt.  George  H..  Jr. 
Macho.  Dean  C. 
Rhykerd.  Clarke  A. 
Cameron.  Ra3rmond 

A. 
Hlett.  Charles  O. 
Smoke.  Frank  R 
McCool.  William  G. 
Perclval.  Richard  E. 
McNutt.  Rvissell  W. 
Shadrlck.  Ural  W. 
Bench.  Arnold  E. 
Cowle.  Franklin  G.. 

Jr. 
Bonln,  Louis  A. 
Darbyshlre,  Leslie  L. 
Doud.  Francis  E. 
Jacks.  Edgar  K. 
Sewell,  Charles  A. 
Buschmann.  Conrad 

P. 
Llnman.  L.  G. 
Trout.  James  A 
Guell.  Edward  M. 
Manning.  Paul  A. 
Thurston.  Francis  H 
Brady.  Eugene  R. 
M»yers.  James  P  .  Jr 
Chamberlain.  Clement 

C  .  Jr. 
Bonney.  Richard  A. 
Ruvo.  Victor  A. 
Roessle.  Palmer  A. 
Bartleson.  Thomas  P 

Jr. 
Biker.  Freddie  J 
Bannan.  James  M. 
Serrln.  Dalvln 
Stiver.  Donald  R 
Rice.  Donald  L 
Dunnagan.  Cecil  G. 
D'laney.  Francis  L. 
Howell.  Preston  E. 
Erway,  Douglas  E. 
Nlesen.  Paul  W. 
Wallace.  Ralph  D. 


Howard.  Dwlght  E. 
McCarthy.  Prank  D. 
Conard.  Jack  W. 
Wilson.  Daniel  M. 
O'Mara.  James  R. 
Duncan.  Jlmmle  W. 
Strope,  John  H. 
Doss.  James  G..  Jr. 
Penlco.  Edward  F 
Beaton.  Baxter  W. 
Plnne.  David  D..  Jr. 
Helms.  Keith  H. 
Adams.  William  C. 
Cunha.  Ulysses  F. 
Coffey,  Samuel  R. 
Lamoureux,  Wesley  D. 
Fleetwood,  Walter  W. 
Persons,  Harry  D. 
Blttlck,  William  C.  Jr. 
Sedora.  Stephen 
Thomas,  Waldron  E. 
Gardner.  William  E. 
Clegg.  Francis  X. 
Busklrk.  William  K. 
Wilson.  James  W. 
BUkeslee.  RolUn  Q. 
Ruos.  George  V..  Jr. 
Ingalls.  Jack  P..  Ill 
Roberson.  Clinton 
Spence.  Charles  E  .  Jr 
Seltz.  Frederick  H. 
Marron,  Joseph  J. 
Unkle,  John  W. 
Henderson,  Paul  F.,  Jr. 
Sharpe.  Whltlock  N. 
Donaldson.  Joseph  R. 
Porde.  John  E..  Jr. 
Bacher.  Louis  J. 
Fennessy.  Mark  P. 
Alexander.  Maurice  H. 
Caslln.  W.lllam  E. 
McGee.  James  H. 
Hansford.  John  R. 
Kleswetter.  Gerard  M. 
Armstrong.    Marshall 

B 
Hlghhouse.   Laverne 

D. 
Ohlgren,  Arthur  S. 
Koehler,  Robert   F. 
Wallach.  Albe-t  W. 
Reltz.  Charles  M. 
Bedwell.   Everett   D. 
Tremmel.   Robert   M. 
Damon.  Robert  K. 
Williams.  Tom  W. 
Newton.  George  L. 
Molefky.  Richard  V. 
Wolff.  Warren  P. 
Splesel.  William  J. 
Klracofe.  Walter  E. 
Wilder.  Gary 
Dlnse.  William  J. 
Smith.  Herbert  O. 
Bartlett,  George  L. 
OXeary.  Raymond  J. 
Kent.  William  D. 
Nelson.  Albert  O. 
Livingston.  Gordon 

M    B 
Watson.  John  E. 
King.  Edwin  C. 
Snyder.  Elmer  N. 
Albert.  Alan  D..  Jr. 
Burhans.  Robert  N. 
Kerr,  Charles  R 
Miller,  William  R.,  Jr 
Norton.  Robert  J. 
M  tchell.  Donald  L. 
Zlegler,  Arnold  G. 
Wilson.  Paul  E. 
Kutz.  Richard  E 
Bourne.  Frank  L..  Jr 
Engilsch.  Henry 
Morris.  Harry  L  .  Jr. 
Holthus.  Elmer  H. 
Rourke.  Rodger  E. 
Whlsman.  Ermll  L. 
Pearce.  Garry  M.,  Jr. 
Austin.  Conway  L. 
Brown.  Arthur  M. 


Slmonls.  Robert  L. 
Prey.  Hubert  I. 
Weston.  Walter  A. 
Mead,  Howard  R..  Jr. 
Adrian,  Billy  M. 
Lowdermllk,  Theodore 

Jr. 
Vlelhauer.  William  C. 
Etherldge,  Marlon,  M. 

Jr. 
Schoen.  Joseph  P.,  Jr. 
Fuchs,  Leonard  E. 
Fogarty,  Herbert  L. 
Branen,  Wade  E. 
GrlfBs,  Joseph  K  ,  Jr. 
McDanlel.  Roland  L. 
Evans,  Jack  W. 
Turner,  James  8.  G. 
F.gard.  Charles  R. 
Robinson,  Richard  L. 
Hodges,  Thomas  A. 
Bernard,  Roger  H. 
Clelland,  William  M. 
Toner.  Edward  R. 
Schulze,  Richard  C. 
Hllderbrand.  Donald 

H. 

Stoetzer,  William  H. 
Jaeck,  William  C. 
Butler,  William  O. 
Grabowskl,  Edward  Z 
Slawter,  Louis  Z,  Jr. 
Chadv/lck.  Robert  J. 
Carr,  John  B.,  Jr. 
Little,  Charles  G. 
Plmlan.  Charles 
Twohey,  Richard  B. 
Everett,  James,  Jr. 
Slmanlkas,  William  C 
Smith,  Thomas  C. 
Glowlckl,  Walter  F. 
Moore,  Karl  E. 
Daniels,  William  S. 
Kephart,  William  R. 
Burnette,  Lowell  R..  Jr 
Parchen.  John  W. 
Jones,  Richard  K. 
Shatzer.  Dale  E. 
Metz.  John  G. 
Sudhoff.  Richard  I. 
DeAtley,  HlUmer  P. 
Unterkofler,  John  J. 
Donabedlan,  Halg 
Francis.  David  D. 
Grube.  Frederick  E. 
Cobb.  John  H..  Jr. 
Fitzgerald,  Garret  J. 
Conlln,  Henry  J. 
Palmer.  Robert  E.  B. 
Stlnemetz.  Broman  C. 
Frazler,  Kenyon  J. 
Howland.  Robert  W. 
Larson.  LaVern  W. 
Christian.  Robert  L.. 

Jr. 
Mvirphy,  Rowland  M. 
Thousand.  William  H 
Schueler.  Robert 
Parker,  Eric  B. 
Kruck.  Frederick  H. 
Woods,  John  L. 
Donahue,  John  J. 
Johnaon,  Richard  P. 
Reece,  Lee  C. 
Crosby,  Hiram  B..  Ill 
Thuesen.  Ralph 
Frazler,  Philip  N. 
McClure,  Val  R. 
Newton,  Donald  E. 
Chaney,  Robert  P. 
Olmstead.  Stephen  G. 
Coffman,  John  L. 
Hughes.  Robert  C.  V. 
Marsh.  Richard  C. 
Hagedorn.  Elvyn  E. 
Kelly.  Thomas  R. 
Jolley.  Milcolm  S. 
Lawler.  Gerarrd  E. 
Standley.  Bl'.ly  R. 
Deal.  Carroll  T. 
Wickwlre,  Peter  A. 
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Clayborne.  John  W. 
Davis,  Dale  N. 
Holmberg,  William  C. 
Utley.  Edward  H. 
Blaz.  Vlncente  T. 
,Pape.  Richard  A. 
Rowe,  Ben  C. 
Nicholas.  Charles  E. 
.Cannon,  Frank  S. 
Thomas,  Gerald  C,  Jr. 
Hutchison.  William  E. 
Jones.  Chester  T. 
Jones,  David  E.,  Jr. 
Riddle.  Robert  G. 
Dausman.  Jack  E. 
Duncan.  William  B. 
Helm.  William  P. 
Goodson,  Joseph  P. 
Wood.  Leonard  E. 
Parker.  Landon  W. 
Connolly.  James  P..  II 
Sellers.  Donald  L. 
Balderston,  Francis  G. 
Bumpas.  Hugh  R.,  Jr. 
Matthews.  Drew  I. 
Collin.  John  R. 
Taber,  Richard  B. 
Roberts,  Charles  D.,  Jr. 
Bolcey,  Charles  G. 
Tralnor,  Bernard  E. 
Stockton,  Richard  C. 
Meeker.  Robert  R  .  Jr. 
Sylvester,  Vernon  L. 
Maxwell.  Edward  K. 
Lynch.  Maurice  B. 
Buergey.  William  L. 
Abrams,  Lewis  H. 
Bradley.  John  R. 
'  Hartman.  Richard  S. 
Ingrando,  Raymond  B. 
Smith,  Richard  W. 
Tonnacllff,  Charles  W. 
McKlnney,  Harold  E. 
Hohmann,  William  F. 
Megna,  Phillip  E. 
Chaplin.  Duncan  D.. 

Ill 
McElheny,  Charles  L. 
Casey,  Charles  R. 
Clark.  Stuart  T. 
Bailey,  James  D. 
Mogensen.  Paul  C. 
Mallard.  Frederick  P. 
Stranahan.  Jerome  W. 
Morley,  Dean  H. 
Maloney.  William  R. 
Slegmund.  Paul  L. 
Beeler.  William  R. 
Hazard.  Gilbert  C. 
McMath.  James  B. 
Shrader.  Paul  A. 
Smith.  Joseph  T. 
Schramel.  Raymond  P. 
Love.  John  R. 
Hart.  Herbert  M. 
Lawrence.  William  A. 
Young.  Donald  P. 
Cu'.kln.  Thomas  J. 
Moore.  Marc  A. 
Grace.  John  J. 
MacLean.  Fred  D.,  Jr. 
Reddy.  John  J.  P. 
Dooley.  PhU'p  J. 
Harris.  Robert  E. 
Mir.le.  Robert  J. 
Sear'es.  Robert  M. 
Fields.  Thomas  C. 
Puller.  Robert  A. 
Barker.  David  B. 
Mattlmoe.  Thomas  E. 
Haebel,  Robert  E. 
Morgan.  Pat 
Cnrpenter.  Harry  U. 
Cottrell.  Harold  E. 
Woodham.  Tullls  J.. 

Jr. 
Williamson.  Charles 

T. 
Cawthron.  John  C. 

Jr. 
Webster.  Charles  B. 
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Thomaldls,  Speros  D. 
Navorska.  Donald  R. 
Read,  Brooke  P.,  Jr. 
McQulnn,  Donald  E. 
Loferskl,  Stanley  J. 
Murray.  Prank  J. 
Proudfoot,  Ronald  M 
Relnlche.  Harvey  T. 
Landers,  James  H. 
Yundt,  Gary  L. 
Hawes,  Richard  E.,  Jr. 
Eldson,  Robert  E. 
Edwards.  Thomas  C. 
Morrow.  Samuel  M. 
Davis,  Thomas  G. 
Vanalrsdale,  James  B 
Maysilles,  David  J. 
Drummond.  Milton  D 

Jr. 
Howard,  EJugene  R.. 

Jr. 
Atkinson,  Harry  E. 
Portln.  Victor  G. 
Wray,  Richard  E.,  lU 
Bates.  William  G. 
Kltterman.  Warren  P. 
Stewart.  Roderick  M. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  captain: 
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Baylor,  John  D. 
Chene.  Jerry  P. 
Bowie.  Frederick  R. 
Westenberger.  Paul  H. 
Rice.  William  R. 
Gorskl.  William  P. 
HoUen,  Kent  D. 
Van  Den  Berg.  Oliver 

W.,  Jr. 
Rowley.  Jack  D. 
Silverthorn.  Eugene  A. 
Anderton.  Richard  L. 
Farmer.  Martin  E. 
Quails,  Thomas  P. 
Rice,  William  H. 
Hayes.  David  B. 
Black,  James  L.,  Jr. 
,  Stanaro.  Chester  J. 
Kelly.  Walter  H..  Jr. 
Desselle,  Albert  M. 
Rosecrans,  Robert  D. 
Glfford,  Cedrlc  C. 
Dlnegar.  Wilbur  W. 
Pearson,  Paul  E. 
Hogan,  Clarence  E. 
Gentry.  George  H..  Jr. 


Webb,  Donald  E. 
Robinson.  Charles  E. 
Pratt.  George  E. 
Nelson.  Herbert  E. 
Pafford.  Billy  E. 
Plant,  Robert 


Dupont,  James  A. 
Johnson.  Robert  A. 
Etnyre.  William  R. 
Huckle.  Richard  A. 
Plshock,  Stephen  J. 
Daugherty.  Ben  D. 


Daniels,  Charles  E.,  Jr.  Anderson,  Morris  S. 
Yenochlk.  Walter  N.     Portner,  Jack 
Hull,  Robert  R.  Hartmeler,  William  J. 

Schofleld,  liarold  Thomas,  Donald  J. 

Evans,  George  G.,  Jr.     Colbum,  George  W. 
Manzlone,  John  A..  Jr.  Turner,  David  C. 
Habgood,  Charles  R.     Hepp,  Gerald  J. 


Coogan.  Richard  J. 
Weiss.  Robert  J. 
Stauch,  Victor  D.,  Jr. 
Balnbrldge,  Robert  L. 
Plantadosl,  Louis  J. 
Day,  Charles  J. 
Wilson.  Paul  A.,  Jr. 
Holmes,  Lyell  H. 
Miller,  Henry  G..  Jr. 
Gash,  William  J. 


Nichols.  Bobby  J. 
Taylor,  Jack  R. 
Magaldl,  Joseph  M. 
Hasler,  Frederick  R. 
Loehe.  Robert  E. 
Zimmerman,  Karl  A.. 

II 
McNeils.  James  P. 
Woeckener.  Robert  J. 
Pentecost,  Thomas  J. 


Nalle,  Thomas  A.,  Jr.  WUlkomm,  James  W. 


French,  Russell  W 
Sprott,  David  N. 
Reap,  Thomas  S. 
Sells,  Jimmy  D. 
Nelbach,  Arthur  A.,  Jr. 


Oliver,  John  P. 
Dale,  Denver  T.,  Ill 
Gregorcyk,  Joe  L. 
McDonald.  Charles  J. 
Jr. 


Nleland.  Paul  P.  Parker.  Charles  E. 

Graham,  Frank  E.  Shubert,  James  D. 

Curry.  Kenneth  D..  Jr.Reld.  Robert  J. 


Lafser.  Raymond  C. 

Balr.  Harry  H. 

Jamison,  Russell  E. 

Wood,  Richard  P. 

Nulty,  William  H. 

Cady,  Michael  P. 
Baughman,  Robert  C.Morrow,  Gene  S. 
Elliott.   Philip   L.  Humphrey.  Donald  L. 

Slmerly.  Calvin  P.       Kelly.  Edwin  F. 
Hutchinson.   PranklinMcCarty,  Howard  J. 
G.,  Jr.  Rogers.  03orge  F.,  Jr. 


Cassldy.  Gerald  W 
Sanders.  Albert  L. 
Whitley.  Billy  L. 
Koch,  John  R. 
Holstead,  George  N 
Emery,  Gordon  P 


Sardo.   Amerlco  A. 
Moore,  Richard  G. 
Williams.  Charles  P. 
Courson,  Eugene  S. 
Kettering,  Alvah  J. 
Emberton,  Bruce  W. 
Bond.  Royce  L. 
Cope,  John  P. 
Kuhn,  Harold  F. 
Ught,  William  H..  Jr. 
Purcllly.  Joseph  C, 

Jr. 
Weiland.  Gerald  A. 


Kennedy.  Raymond  G. 
Doub.  Jay  A. 
Malone.  Gordon  E. 
Louder.  J^°ph  J. 
Kueker.  William  R. 
Stevens,  Jerome  E. 
Overcash.  Bibble  G. 
HelBter,  Theodore  A. 
Boone,  William 
Johnson,  Richard  J. 
Bustamante,  Miguel 

E.,  Jr. 
Dodds,  William  E. 


Radabaugh,  Harold  V.  Waters.  Robert  T. 
Breslauer,  Charles  K.   Anderson,  Donald  C. 


Brewer,  Clyde  W,  Jr. 
Verdon,  Donald  J. 
Ryhanycb,  George  W. 


Black,  Carl  E.  R. 
Macfarlan,  Cornelius 
W. 


Petroff,  Richard 
Leavltt,  James  E.  C, 

Jr. 
Cardwell,  Ronald  E. 
Andrew,  Thomas  C. 

Jr. 
Bailey,  George  N.,  Jr. 
Jones,  Homer  P. 


Wldener.  William  W. 
Scolforo,  Leo  J.,  Jr. 
Edwards,  Myrddyn  K. 
Van  Hemert,  WlUem 
Solazzo,  Vlto  M. 
Lledel,  Arthur  J. 
Bollard.  George  J. 
Fahrnl,  Leonard  W. 


Ondrako,  Stephen,  Jr.  3cott.  Roger  P.,  Jr. 
Bobson,  Jon  R.  Barnard.  William  R. 

Scarborough,  Kenneth  lust,  Barry  P. 


L. 

Moore,  Robert  H. 
Berry,  Fred  H.,  Jr. 
B.ubaker,  Ralph  E. 
Gahagan,  James  S. 
Throgmorton,  James 

R. 
Samaras,  Peter  N. 
Schllbab,  Eugene  E. 
Monteau,  Hubert  A. 
Jupp,  Walter  A. 
Birzer.  Edward  A. 
Tye,  Charles 
Mills,  Harry  L. 
Symm,  Bernace  M. 
Crittenden,  Jerry  J.  S. 
Nichols,  John  T. 
Brandenhorst,  John 

D. 
Manrod,  Frank  M. 
Isbell,  Will  D. 
McMahon,  George  P.. 

Jr. 
Holcomb,  Charles  E. 
Guttormson,  Darold  L 
Anderson.  James  E. 
Bieger.  Donald  C. 
Chapman,  Ralph  L. 
Cole,  Jack  L. 
Cassldy,  Brendan  J. 
Brown,  Earl  E. 
Page,  James  E. 
Ramsey,  Lonnie  E. 
Johnston,  Carl  B. 
Harrell.  James  T.,  Ill 
Roberts,  John  W. 
Pitman,  Charles  H. 


Jr. 
H., 


M. 


Oaks,   Charles   W. 

White.  Francis  V., 

Roberts,    Stanton 

Jr. 
Bailey,   Richard  A. 
Greene,     Wallace 

III 
Newton,  Harll  W. 
Carr,  Richard  W. 
Way,  John  D. 
Townsend.  David  C. 
Dor  an.  Edwin  J. 
Noble.  Joe  B. 
Clauretle.  David  M. 
Hawthorne.  Richard 

W. 
Slack,  Paul  D. 
Kerr.  Hugh  T. 
Smith.  Rodgers  T. 
Bradley,  Robert  L. 
Jacks.  Glenn  G. 
Lapham.  Thomas  J. 
Knuebel.  Kenneth  P. 
Robertson.  Richard  S. 
Kaufman,  Larry  A. 
Christy,  Howard  A. 
Masters.  James  E. 
Pauley.  Donald  C. 
Carll,  Randall  C. 
Blel,  Richard  K. 
Odom,  David  L. 
Pruccl,  Allen  L. 
Jones,  George  E. 
Mason,  Robert  B. 
Clark.  Arthur  B. 
Hyatt,  Richard  C. 
Peterson,  George  E. 


Boemerman,  George  F.Clarkson,  Edward  J. 


Hlntz,  Gary  W. 
Bergman.  Arthur  A. 
Henry,  Charles  A. 
Phtfer,  David  W. 
Beers,  Thomas  G. 
Green,  James  R. 
Webb.  Bruce  D. 
Stewart,  Arthur  L., 

Jr. 
Horn,  Dents  R. 
Barry,  John  A. 
Kraxberger,  Billy  D. 
Coleman,  George  F. 
Sbeehan,  James  F. 
Gaboury,  Laurence  R. 
Gonzalez.  John  C. 
Bloomer,  William  A. 
Foreman.  Clarence  D. 
Cox.  James  M. 
Cranford,  James  O. 
Eggers,  Robert  P. 
Steffey,  Richard  O. 
Leach,  George  H. 
King,  Robert  D. 
Foley,  William  M. 
Abel.  Gerald  G. 
Shunkey,  William  P., 

Jr. 
Mack,  Jack  A. 
Crampton,  Ervln  J. 
Browne,  Desmond  F. 
Young,  David  L. 
Cooper,  James  L. 
Wleler,  Eric  H. 
Macha,  Benjamin  E. 
Vanous.  Fredrlc  J. 
Whitman,  Fred  T. 
Annan.  PhlUlp  T. 
Weir,  Robert  K. 
Valentlnl.  Mario  S. 
Lockle,  John  E. 
Crawford,  John  D. 


Owlett.  Fred 
MacNulty,  William  K. 

Jr. 
Terhorst,  Bernard  R. 
McAfee.  Carlos  K. 
Plfel,  Bruce  A. 
Chmellk,  James  J. 
Clsewskl.  Richard  J. 
Mllone,  Donald  E. 


Morris,  McLendon  G. 
Martlno,  Prank  W. 
Murray,  John  D. 
Caldwell,  Robert  C. 
Avera,  B.  Lewis,  Jr. 
Caputo,  Joseph  J. 
Mason,  Donald  G. 
Miller.  Donald  R. 
Ferryman,  James  M.. 

Jr. 
Sparks,  Donald  R. 
Burton,  John  J. 
Marks,  Roy  M. 
Ridgely,  Reginald  H., 

Ill 
Cooper,  Wade  H. 
Clute.  Morrel  G. 
Onslow,  Robert  C. 
Votaw,  Edward  P. 
Trehy,  Jerome  P. 
Read,  William  T. 
E'ler,  Pranl-     i  P.,  Jr. 
Obuhanych,  David  E. 
Edson,  Herbert  R. 
Ross,  Richard  D. 
Kelly,  Francis  J. 
Berwald,  Herbert  T., 

Jr. 
Cuthbert.  Edward  W. 
Knotts.  Joseoh  B 
Bennett,  David  R. 
Grissom.  Esta  D. 
Von  Harten,  William  R. 
Perron,  Edward  R. 
Ball,  William  R. 
Weaver,  Calvin  G. 
ToUeson.  Frederic  L. 
Curnutt,  John  R. 
McGarvey.  James  M. 
Eldred.  Loran  C. 
Fischer,  Robert  L. 
Gary,  John  H.,  m 


Tinsley,  Dale  L. 
,  McCarthy.  Donald  J 
Llewellyn.  Perry  T. 
Jahn,  James  D. 
Smyth.    George    W., 

Jr. 
Nelson.  Marvin  R. 
Ruthven.  Colin  J. 
Cathcart.  Donald  E. 


Gannon,  Domlnlck  R.Ausley,  Wilbur  H. 
Camper,  Richard  M.     Lockwood,  Robert  H. 


Tashjlan,  Robert  C. 
Blckel,  Donald  C. 
Shea.  William  S. 
Hallden,  Richard  C. 
Albert,  Karl  V. 
Schulken,  James  E. 
Arney,  Harold  E,  Jr. 
Hayes,  Charles  H. 
Blanchard,  Ronald  E. 


Adams,  Richard  J. 
Anderson.  Ira  C. 
Watson,  Jac  D. 
Thompson,  Jerry  R. 
James.  Gerald  D. 
Lively.  Charles  M. 
Brown.  Richard  H. 
Eddy.  John  L. 
Spauldlng.  Dorsey  L. 
Lee,  Peter  B. 

William    B., 


Esterllne.  Charles  8 
Forehand,  Lorraine  L.,  Correll 

Jr.  Jr. 

Wiedemann.  Robert  J.  Wallace.  Lorln  C,  Jr 
Poland.  James  A.  Rule.  Julius  M.,  Ill 

Coffin.  John  C.  Caylor,  David  A. 

McParland.  Thomas      Burns,  Mervyn  J. 


G..  Jr. 

Acey.  John  B. 
Beery.  Richard  L. 
Morra.  John  A. 
Colassard.  Barry  S. 
Sudduth.  Donald  E. 
Arnold,  William  P. 
Brooks,  William  J. 
Gray,  John  T. 
Stuckey.  Robert  D. 
Goins.  Robert  P. 


Jacobsen,  Donald  E. 
Miller,  Ralph  D. 
Yates,  Charles  E. 
Ellis.  Gerald  L. 
Klrby,  Donald  E. 
Pitt,  Albert 
Caldas,  John  J..  Jr. 
Tunget,  Everett  L. 
Sllva.  Uonel  V. 
Flcere,  William  G..  Jr. 
McCarty.  James  A. 


Valentine.  Harry  C.  Jr.  Murch.  David  H. 
Cowart.  James  G..  Jr.    Wilson,  Dwayne  E. 
Locke,  Frederick  A.  T. 

Slme,  Colben  K.,  Jr. 
Tyler,  John  T. 
Vail,  Alfred  L. 
Adklns.  Mars  M. 
Freeman.  Bobby  H. 


Loe.  Gerald  E. 
Strand,  Gordon  D. 
Ramsey,  David  A. 
Freeman,  Robert  A, 
Hatch,  William  W. 


McManaway,  James  L.  Heiser,  Karl,  R. 


Janis,  Robert  V 
Fisher,  Wilfred  8. 
Geraghty,  Gerald  W. 

Jr. 
Celll.  John  G. 
Fisher.  Albert  T. 
Monahan,  John  P. 
Shelton,  Jerry  L. 
Marks,  James  W. 
Taylor,  Charles  H.,  Jr. 
Seeley,  Devon  C. 
Helms,  Samuel  H. 
Adams,  John  A. 
Lowrey.  Bill  G. 
Sheridan,  John  J. 
Miller,  Robert  C. 


Houle,  Fredrick  J.,  Jr. 
BJork,  Wayne  V. 
Ludlow,  James  L. 
Broad,  Robert  O..  Jr. 
Walsh.  Robert  L. 
Hatch,  Donald  J. 
Smith,  Norman  H. 
Allen,  Francis  R. 
Ragsdale,  James  E.. 

Jr. 
Schuyler,  John  A. 
Kennedy,  Thomas  J., 

Jr. 
Kent.  William  L. 
Kennedy.  Clifford  A. 
Earls,  Kenneth  W. 


Adamczuk,  Russell  W.Conway,  Thomas  P. 


Weller,  Frank  V. 
OBymachow.  Joseph 

P. 
Holben,  David  S. 
Wheeler.  Thomas  M. 
Graeff.  Edward  W. 
Gaffney,  Jack  A. 
Wlnberg.  James  M. 
Grimes.  Billy  M. 
Rogers.  John  A..  II 
Capwell.  George  L.,  Jr 
Nussel,  Arthur  H. 
Lary,  Ralph  L..  Jr. 
Kahler,  Billy  J. 
Cleveland,  Robert  E. 
Oldham,  John  S. 
Mclnroe,  Jimmy  B 


Carr,  Donald  8. 
Bailey.  David   B. 
Dlflore,  Harold  J. 
Poronto,   Earle    G. 
Prltchett.   Louis   C. 
Kitchens.  Kenneth  E. 
Cloutler.   Paul   N. 
Taylor,   Charles   W. 
Volgt.  Wilson  A. 
Kazmlerczak,  Robert 

B. 
Kachauskas,    Carl   W. 
Rhodes,  James  L. 
Adams,  Richard  O. 
Wessel,  William  C  Jr. 
Fountain,  Marcus  T.. 

Jr. 


Armstrong,  Stephen  A.  Seay,  Donald   B. 
Shockley,  Gordon  E.     Robinson,  Luclen   C. 


Morris,  John  B. 
Reeves,  Michael  P. 
Dane,  Donald  W. 
Lottman.  William  J. 
Davis.  William  C. 
Miller,  James  A. 
Shaver.  Glenn  J.,  Jr. 


McCoart,  James  J.,  Jr. 
Lougheed,  Thomas  P. 
Marquette.  Eugene  O.. 

ni 
Lee.   Howard  V. 
Hanly.  Alfred  8. 
Fullerton.  Edward  B. 


Blackburn.  George  M.  Harding.  William  W., 
Gagen.  John  A.  Jr. 
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Vre«land.  Norman  H 
Price.  William   G. 
Parker.    John    B. 
Sfreddo.    Robert   L 
Busch,   Peter   M 
Combs.  Loyal  D 
Byram.  Joseph  C  .  Jr. 
Tharp.  John  J. 
Etouglos.  Richard  T. 
Lutes.  Morris.  W. 
Johns.  David  D. 
Page.  Dorsle  D..  Jr. 
Fennel.  Harris  J. 
DrlscoU,  Bruce  W. 
Johnson.  Robert  C 
Monroe.  Jack  P  .  Jr 
Huston.  Ralph  S. 
Owen.  Ronald  L. 
Hunt.  Harry  A..  Jr. 
Finn.  Robert  C. 
Memmer.  George  V. 
Schumacher,  James  A 
Mullen.  Prank  C  .  Jr. 
Walker.  Edwin  H  .  IV 
Hampton.  Charles  T. 
Schoon.  John  E. 
Williams.  Donald  E. 
McManus.  William  J. 
Keenan.  John  M 
Preble.  Lee  A. 
Coykendall.  John  M. 
Donovan.  John  B..  Jr. 
Clark.  George 
Pinion.  Arthur  P. 
Cameron.  Dougal  A  . 

Ill 
Throm.  Robert  B 
Edwards.  Fred.  L..  Jr. 
McKenna.  William  E.. 

Jr. 
Nice.  Lloyd  B. 
Taylor.  George  H  .  Ill 
Trader.  Everett  P.. 

Jr. 
Crudup.  Dempsey  B. 
Kropp.  Ronald  G. 
Slider.  William  P 
Corbett.  Roy  O 


Reed.  Ralph  L. 
Johnson,  Lester  E 
James.  Perry  L. 
Hunt.  Theodore  E. 
McGrady.  Garnett 
Cody.  Joseph  F  .  Jr 
Hicks.  Jlmmle  A 
Park.  Ralph  K. 
Kroplnack,  Robert  C. 
Skelton.  Richard  J 
Larimer.  Nell  M..  II 
Jasper.  Norman  J.. 

Jr. 
Gonzales.  Cyril  E 
Splean.  Roger  A 
Whelan.  Vincent  M. 
Johnson.  Gunnar  A. 
Sinclair.  Duan  K  .  Jr. 
White.  Craig  A. 

Blair.  Lynde  D 

Turner.  Terry 

Shortt,  Harry  R. 

McKellar.  Charles 
W  F 

Glaser.  Ronald  R. 

RelUy.  James  K. 

Schultz.  Jack  T 

Eskam.  John  A. 

Taylor.  Richard  B 

Martin.  Dclbert  M. 

Spooner.  Richard  T. 

Reese.  John  A..  Jr. 

Zeterberg.  David  P. 

Soesbe.  Keith  E 

Hatfield.  Charles  D. 

Carroll.  John  E..  Jr 

Vogel.  Peter  J. 

Cruz.  Frank.  Jr. 

Sullivan.  Michael  P 

Bode.  Donald  H. 

Hornsby.  Malcolm  T 
Jr. 

Erlckson.  Bernon  R. 
Edens.  Allen  R. 
Carroll,  Edward  P 
Russell.  Eugene  B 
Noll.  Richard  A. 
Abraham.  Louis  R. 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  first  lieutenant,  subject  to 
qualification    therefor   as    provided   by    law: 


Ackerman.  Carl  P 
Adams.  Car!  I. 
Ahem,  John  R. 
Amey.  David  G. 
Anderson.  Andrew  G. 
Anderson.  John  M 
Anderson.  Michael  W 
Archer.  James  B 

Arthur.  David  A 

Atkinson.  Dennis  M. 

Averlll.  Clair  E  .  Jr. 

Backus.  Larry  A. 

Bacon.  Charles  L. 

Bakke.  Allan  P 

Bannan.  Richard  C. 

Barclay.  Boyd  L 

Barker.  Richard  T 

Barth,  Peter  L. 

Beery.  James  R. 

Bell.  Donald  R  .  Jr 

Bement.  George  E 


Braly.  Clinton  E 
Breede.  Walter  J  .  Ill 
Brennan,  Patrick  S 
Bride.  Roger  S. 
Brlnker.  Jack  R. 
Brlnson,  Lloyd  G  .  Jr 
Brown.  David  W. 
Brown.  Frederick  G 
Brown.  Gary  E. 
Brown.  Paul  B 
Bruce.  Curtis  B 
Browning.  Robert  A. 
Brumbaugh.  Clay  A. 
Bryan.  Frederick  T.. 

Jr 
Burns.  Arthur  K..  HI 
Bums.  Thomas  V. 
Burnstell.  Ronald  O 
Burrows.  Bruce 
Camp.  Richard  G 
Carlson.  Gary  E 


Benjamin.  Benjamin  E  Carpenter.  Peter  D 
Bsntley.  Jerome  H  .  Ill  Chadwlck.  Leon  G  .  Ill 


Berg.  Allan  E. 
Berryman.  Gordon  C 

ni 

Bertelson.  Floyd  E. 
Bettle.  G«orge  R. 
Bevlns.  Lance  V 
Bevls.  Abraham 
Blddle.  Ronald  J. 
Blng.  Noel  C 
B'shop.  Mr'X  D 
Blttner.  Donald  F. 
Blick.  Robert  A  .  Jr. 
Boone.  Latham.  Ill 
Boas.  Mlchfiel  O 
Bovan.  John  W. 
Boyd.  Thornton 


Carson.  Jimmy  M 
Champion.  Robert  C  . 

Jr 
Chance,  Edward  W. 
Cheff,  Stanley  W.Jr 
Chrlstoph.  WlUUm  H 
Clancy.  Josep*!  B 
Clausen.  Charles  D. 
Clay.  William  C.  Ill 
Cllngman.  David  W 
Cochran.  Michael  E. 
ColTel.  Richard  V 
Coffman.  Richard  W 
Cole.  William  E  .  II 
Conatser.  Bernls  B..  Jr 
Conway,  John  J. 


Cormier.  Ronald  C 
Cosiello.  Walter  J. 
Cox.  William  F 
Crafton.  Wayne  N 
Crosby.  Albert  B 
Craig.  Richard  J 
Cuny.  Charles  D 
Cullen.  Thomas  B 
Crlche.  Richard  H. 
Dirllng.  Marshall  B 
Davidson.  William  D 
Davis.  James  A. 
Davis.  James  F. 
Davis.  Leroy  G. 
Dawson.  Patrick  E 
Dearman.  Lester  R 
De  Groft.  Herbert  W 
De  HoU.  John  D. 
Devitt.  Thomas  P. 
Dickson.  William  P. 
Dledrlch,  William  M 
Dinlus,  Ernest  L. 
Dohrman.  John  W. 
Dolan.  John  T. 
Dougherty.  John  J. 
Downey.  Divld  A 
Downey,  Lawrence  L 
Doyle,  Robert  A. 
Dozler.  Walter  B. 
Dugas.  Clay  J  .  II 
Dwyer.  Edward  J.,  Jr. 
Dwyer.  Joseph  M 
Eaton,  Leonard  M 
Egloff.  James  F 
EUand,  Earl  W. 
E.tel.  JackO 
Ek.  Paul  R. 
Elltngson.  John  H. 
Ellis.  James  F. 
Elsworth.  Richard  W 
Ely.  John  N. 
Enrlght.  Patrlc  S 
Fagan.  Brian  J 
Fagan,  James  W. 
Paulkenl)erry.  Paul  I. 
Favor.  Joseph  M 
Ferguson.  Roger  G 
Field.  James  D. 
Fischbach,  John  T. 
Fisher.  James  A. 
Fleming.  Victor  K.. 

Jr. 
Prank.  Douglas  R. 
Frlndt.  Richard  A. 
FuUerton.  Richard  F 
Gardner.  Joel  R 
Garner.  Barry  L. 
Garrett.  James  D. 
Goetz.  Robert  H 
Getlln,  Michael  P 
Goodwin.  Paul  B. 
Grant.  Donald  A. 
Grabowskl,  Bernard 
Green.  Robert  W. 
Green.  William  R 
Gregory.  Tommy  D 
Griggs.  Alfred  L. 
Groebner.  Stevr n  J 
Hagerman.  Edwin  A 

J 
Hall.  Hurston 
Hamilton.  George  C 
Hanley.  Joseph  J 
Hanson.  James  H. 
Hardaker.  William  T.. 

Jr. 
Harkness.  Christian  L 
Harper.  Michael  H  .  Jr 
Harrison.  John  C. 
Helntz.  Ronald  A. 
Hennlng.  Stuart  L 
Herd.  James  R 
Herkal,  Walter  H.,  Jr. 
Hess.  Jerome  L 
Hlldreth.  Kent  R 
Hlllgaertner.  William 

W 
H'nkle.  Thomas  F 
Hltzelberger.  Daniel  A 
Hoekstra.  James  V 
Holland,  Alwln  G..  Jr. 


Holland.  George  F  .  Ill 
Holmes.  Hal.  Jr 
Hombacher.  Keith  D 
House.  John  A  .  II 
Howard.  Thomas  M. 
Howard.  Otis  E.,  Ill 
Huebsch.  Norbert  A  . 

Jr. 
Hudlburg.  Walter  P, 

Jr. 
Huesman.  Ronald  H 
Hughes.  Robert  A. 
Hullt.  Richard  C. 
Hultman.  Bruce  A 
Hunt.  Gerald 
Jacoway,  Bronson  C. 

Jr. 
Jenkins.  James  T 
Jaros.  James  J 
Johnson.  Ward  S. 
Johnston.  Harold  C. 

Jr. 
Jones.  Jack  L. 
Jones.  Patrick  S. 
Jones.  Richard  C,  Jr 
Jordan.  Charles  G. 
Jungmann.  Norman  G. 
Junklns.  Kenneth  E. 
Kalt.  Gerard  T. 
Kapsch.  Richard  J. 
Keenan.  Thomas  P  .  Jr 
Keeley.  Elton  J. 
Kelly.  John  A. 
Kenyon.  Richard  B. 
Keskey.  Theodore  J. 
Klser,  John  W,  Jr. 
Klabough.  Francis  T. 
Kleiboeker.  Larry  G. 
Kl.ne.  Alfred  S  , 

Kolbe.  Edward  A. 
Konopka.  Anthony  P. 
Konrath,  William  E. 
Krolak.  Leonard  R. 
Lake.  Harry  E.,  Jr. 
Lambert.  Gary  K 
Lamphler.  Timothy  A. 
Langley.  Howard  P., 

Jr. 
Leatham.  Robert  O. 
Leonard.  William  E. 
LeSleur.  James  G  .  Ill 
Llbbey.  Jacob  E. 
Llngenfelter.  Wayne 

M 
Llnsert.  Henry.  Jr 
Little.  David  R. 
Little.  Ernest  K. 
Lloyd.  James  F..  Jr. 
Loch.  Charles  J  .  Jr. 
Loeber.  William  G..  Ill 
Longo.  Joseph  S..  Jr. 
Luhrsen.  David  A. 
Lundeman.  Alf 
Lyle.  Charles  A. 
Lyon.  Alfred  E. 
Mackln.  Harry  T. 
Madeo.  Robert  A. 
Madson.  Gerald  O. 
Malsel.  John  M. 
Makowka,  Philip  S. 
Marra,  Michael  A. 
Marshall,  William  S.. 

Ill 
Mathews.  Lyle  D 
■   Matthews.  Ronald  R 
McCarron.  Edward  D 

Jr 
McCloy.  Harry  M.,  Jr. 
McP\rlane.  Richard  S 
McOowan.  Thomas  A. 
MKenna.  Bruce  S. 
Medlln.  Laurence  R. 
Merrick.  Burton  J. 
Meyers.  Tulmon  V 
Metcalf.  Donald  W 
Mills.  Wallace  L 
Miles.  Perry  W.  Ill 
Mllsap.  Ray  P 
Miner.  Terry  L. 
Mlske.  George  J. 
Mitchell.  Jay  A. 


Mitchell.  Patrick  G. 
Monroe.  Anthony  A. 
Moore.  Brady  L. 
Morey.  Richard  L. 
Morra,  Joseph  G. 
Morris.  David  A. 
Morrison.  Robert  S. 
Moser.  Richard  E. 
Mulherln,  Charles  H. 

Jr. 
MuUane,  Joseph  F.. 

Jr 
Munger.  Christopher 

D 
Murphy.  John  P 
Myatt.  James  M 
Nay,  David  R 
Nelst.  Terrence  P. 
Newton.  John  L. 
Nichols.  James  W. 
Nlsewaner.  Ken  W. 
Northcutt.  William  R 
Nykreim.  Theodore  P  . 

Jr. 
O'Connor,  Donald  J. 
Getting.  Robert  L. 
Ogle,  Daniel  J. 
Okrlna.  Loren  J. 
Optekar,  Peter  S 
Osborne,  Ronald  G 
Otlowski,  Raymond  J. 
Palmerlee.  Thomas  M 
Pardlnl,  Albert  J 
P.irker.  Alson  H  .  Ill 
Paull.  Jerome  T. 
Perzlnskas.  Henry  L. 
Peterson,  James  C 
Peterson,  Michael  B 
Phillips.  William  R 
Plerpont,  Charles  C, 

III 
Plnckney.  John  M. 
Pltaro.  Nicholas  R 
Plttroff.  Lyle  F 
Plachy.  Ronald  J 
Platl.  John  F 
Pleler.  Joseph  R 
Porchey.  David  V. 
Porter.  Robert  D. 
Praeger.  Dlrck  K. 
Preston.  Charles  P  .  Jr 
Price.  Ernest  E  .  Ill 
Rabert.  Daryl  L 
Rafferty,  Thomas  F 
Ramsey.  Kenneth  R. 
Randolph.  John  D. 
Rank.  John  A..  Ill 
Raschke.  Jay  A. 
Raske.  Walter  O  A. 
Reynolds.  Donald  J 
Richmond.  James  M 
Rles.  Edward  G..  Jr 
Ritzenthaler.  James 

M 
Roberts.  Howard  S..  Jr 
Roney.  John  A. 
Roederer.  John  S. 
Ronlger.  Joseph  J  .  Jr. 
Rosenberg.  Donald  L. 
Rummans.  Larry  M. 
Ryan.  James  P  .  Jr 
Saltarelll,  Donald  J. 
Schmidt.  George  T 
Schmidt,  William  E 
Schumacher.  Ludwlg 

J 
Sclepko.  Ronald  S. 
Sconyers.  David  J. 
Shore.  David  R 
Shugart.  Edward  R  . 

m 


February  25 

Simpleman,  Louis  L 
Smith.  Alfred  T. 
Smith.  Gordon  F. 
Smith.  William  E. 
Smith.  William  P. 
Snee.  Thomas  J 
Sowa.  Gerald  R. 
Sortlno.  Don  F 
Sortlno.  Ronald  D  R. 
Spadafora.  Chirles  A. 
Sramek.  James  B 
Stalcup.  Charles  H 
Staley.  Roger  F. 
Strong,  Frank  D. 
Stummer,  John  R 
Sullivan.  John  A. 
Swlnbum.  Charles 
Swinburne.  Herbert 

H.  Jr 
Sympson.  Kenneth  P. 
Takabayashi.  Glenn 
Taylor.  J  \mes  L 
Terrlll.  William  B. 
Telfer.  Gary  L. 
Tester.  Bruce  A. 
Thomas.  Blake  K 
Tkac,  Joreph  G  .  Jr. 
Tomlln.  Richard  D. 
Townrend,  Patrick  L. 
Tozour.  Douglas  O. 
Treschuk.  Timothy  M. 
Urland.  Robert  S. 
Valdov,  Jurl 
Vanderham,  Thomas 

L. 
Van  Ryzln.  Peter  J. 
Varanlnl.  Emlllo  E., 

Ill 
Walker.  John  S. 
Ward.  John  W. 
Warner.  John  H. 
Warshaw,  Joel  M. 
Wawrzynlak.  Daniel  J. 
Weatherly.     Davis    C, 

Jr. 
Weathers.  Dudley  M 
Webb.  Allen  B 
Welbel.  Jerry  R 
Welnbrenner,  George 

J. 
Welnhart,  John  R. 
Weides.  John  D. 
Wellman,  Donald  A. 
Werth.  Duncan  S..  Ill 
Whltaker.  Alexander 

W. 
Whltehouse,   Richard 

A. 
Whltworth.  Wyatt  C, 

Jr 
Williams.  Claude  N. 
Williams.  John  K. 
Williams.  Peter  D. 
Williams,    Thomas    E., 

Jr. 
Wilson.  Willis  C. 
Wlnkelbauer.  Michael 

N. 
Wlndlsch.  John  W. 
Wise.  Thomas  J.,  Jr. 
Witt,  Siegfried  R. 
Woggon,  John  A. 
Wydo.  Michael  W. 
Zealley.  Harold  E. 
Zobenlca.  Ronald  M. 
Clark.  Robert  P 
Hlnson.  Amos  B  ,  III 
Hunter.  James  B  .  Ill 
Kohler.  Edward  A. 
Lowe.  James  M..  II 
Severln.  Bernard  K. 
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The  following-named   officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine  Corps    for    permanent   appointment  to 
the  grade  of  first  lieutenant,  subject  to  qual- 
ification therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Athy.  Wllma  O.  McMillan.  Saundra 

Botwrlght.  Jeanne  A.    Reals.  Gall  M. 


Wllloughby,  Paula  M. 
Houston,  Arthur  L.. 

Jr. 
MedlavlUa,  Antonio 
Glddlngs.  Joseph  A. 
Plnnlck,  James  H. 
Caynak,  John  P. 
Gofas,  Constantlne 
Russell.  William  E. 
Rudeen.  Paul  E..  Jr. 
Young.  Hoyt  W. 
Isbell.  Charles  M. 
Ayer,  WlUard  P. 
Brady,  Frank  D. 
Brlggs.  James  H. 
Cahaskle.  Charles  S. 
Connell,  James  J. 
Cruslng,  John  R. 
Depreker.  Peter  L. 
East.  James  T. 
Eckert.  James  D. 
Fallon,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Orlffln.  James  P. 
Guenther,  John  J. 
Havel.  John  H. 
Hoffman,  George  F. 
Johnston,  Donald  W. 
Kennedv.  Thomas  J. 
Lakln,  William  P. 
Llppmann.  Robert  E. 
Llvezey.  James  W. 
Mann,  Frank,  Jr. 
McClellan,  William 

O..  Jr. 
McVay,  Kenneth  A. 
Mears,  Charles  J.,  Jr. 
Meece.  Donald  O. 
Nelms,  Ralph 
Oss,  Merton  J. 
Roberson.  Willie  G. 
Schlotzhauer,  William 

P. 
Sherzer,  Russell  R. 
Smyth,  James  P. 
Still.  Leo  J.,  Jr. 
Truax,   Thomas   M. 
Wagor.  Jarls  L. 
Arlola,  Carl  R. 
Benner.  William  D. 
Branum.  Marx  H. 
Chapman.  Paul  W 
Clapp.  Robert  O. 
Cobb,  Charles  W.,  Jr. 
Curtis.  Charles  B. 
Dadlsman.  Donald 

W 
Davenport,  Paul  G. 
DeWalt,  Donald  H. 
Dlehl,  Richard  P. 
Eddy,  Dale  D. 
Evans.  Prank  W. 
Ellis.  Richmond  K.,  Jr. 
Fisher.  Thomas  V. 
Foreman.   Ronald  D. 
Oreenough.  Robert  K 
Hall.  WUliam  A. 
Zappone,  Francis  L., 

Jr. 
Harrington.  Myron  C 

Jr. 
Harrington,  Phillip  L 
Hayner.  Claire  L. 
Hemingway,  Thomas 


Canal.  Jo  Ann 
Howard.  Mary  S.  L. 
Jones,  Vera  M. 


S*lvey,  Wanda  R. 
Waugh.  Gall  A. 
White,  Jacqueline  J. 


Heurlng,  Francis  E. 
Hlppner,  Richard  C. 
Horn,  Carl  J. 
Hurley.  William  P. 
James,   OrvUle   E..  Jr 
Kirk,  Glen  R. 
Knlbbs.  James  R. 
Lambert,  Clark  S. 
Lawseth.  Raymond  M 
Lehrack.  Otto  J.,  m 
Lyman.  Thomas  T..  Jr 
Marcanl,  Paul  S. 
McDonald.  Harland  E. 
Miller.  W.  Scott 
Morgan.    Harmon    8., 

Jr. 
Moore.  Raymond  R 
MorrU,  Philip  R. 


Nargele,  Domlnlk  G. 
Phaneuf,  Joseph  R. 
Rider,  Kenneth  L. 
Roller,   Robert  P..  Jr. 
Rook,  Ronald  C. 
Ryan,  John  A.,  Jr. 
Salisbury.  Robert  E. 
Shirley.  Troy  T. 
Stroup.  William  C. 
Walslngham,  Carl  B.. 

Jr. 
WUson.  Ronald  N. 
Adams.  Gene  A..  Jr. 
Allegrettl,  Joseph  J. 
Allen,  Bryan  K. 
Anderst,  Jjimes  L. 
Arlss,  David  W. 
Atchley,  Robert  C. 
Baker,  Larry  L. 
Balthls,  Joseph  R. 
Banks,  Henry  D. 
Barber,  Frederic  C. 
Barbour,  George  P. 
Barraclough.  Harold  T. 
Barr6,  Ole 
Barrett.  Thomas  V. 
Barrier.  Robert  C. 
Bartel,  Roger  A. 
Bean,  Edwin.  Jr. 
Belnner,  David  M. 
Bendrlck,  Prank  A. 
Benson.  Dean  E. 
Bernath,  Donald  L. 
Bledsoe.  Carl  R. 
Brady,  Philip  O. 
Brlckley,  John  P, 
Brooks,  Robert  C. 
Brophy.  Richard  T. 
Brousseau,  Andre  R., 

in. 

Bruner,  Robert  T. 
Burns,  Ralph  D..  Jr. 
Butler,  John  A.,  III. 
Butsko,  Prank 
Byrne,  Peter  E. 
Cadwalader,  George 
Calta,  Ronald  P. 
Campbell,  William  R.. 

Jr. 
Canaday.  Michael  C. 
Care.  James  D. 
Carlson,  Keith  E. 
Cassldy,  James  A.,  Jr. 
Cavln,  Robert  C. 
Chapman,  Jack  A. 
Chowen,  Wesley  J. 
Cloud.  David  F. 
Coates.  Sterling  K. 
Cody,  Ernest  L.,  Jr. 
Coleman,  Bobby  L. 
Coleman,  Roland  W. 
Connell,  Terence  P. 
Conrad,  John  E..  Jr. 
Costa,  Richard  L. 
..Coulter,  Wayne  F. 
Crowley,  Jerome  J..  Jr. 
Ciislck,  Thomas  L. 
Dalgle.  Paul  N. 
.Daley.  Roderlc  S..  Jr. 
Damon.  Dennis  E. 
Dastugue,  Marcel  P.. 

Ill 
Daughtrldge,  Albert  S.. 

Jr. 
Davenport,  Wayne  A. 
Davis,  Arthur  O.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Charles  E. 
Dean,  Dale  D. 
.Decker,  Richard  A. 
De  Forest.  Roy  E. 
Delaney.  Richard  A. 
Derry,  James  O. 
.Oletz.  Harry  L. 
Dlvelblss,  Charles  F. 
Dobles.  Ronald  S. 
Downs.  Michael  P. 
Doyle.  James  R. 
Duke.  Lelland  M.,  Jr. 
.,  Dukes,  John  E. 
Dunn,  Bernard 
Dunning.  Clifford  R. 
Durrani,  Stephen  C. 


Egger,  Walter  J. 
Eustls.  Peter 
Evans,  Donald  L. 
Everage,  John  M. 
^idelle,  Thomas  P.,  Jr. 
Pish,  William  D. 
Fisher.  Robert  J..  Jr. 
Pitts.  William  W.,  Jr. 
Flaherty,  Richard  A. 
Flint,  Jon  T. 
Follett,  John  P. 
Posnocht,  Bruce  A. 
Pox,  Kim  E. 
French,  James  H. 
Gacusana,  Jose  M. 
Galazlo,  Joseph  A. 
Gallagher,  Dennis  O. 
Gardner,  Da3me  G. 
Gardner,  Jackie  R. 
Gatchel,  Theodore  L. 
Gibbons,  Terrence  A. 
Gleason,  Theodore  A. 
Goldhlll,  Edward  C, 

Jr. 
Oolemon,  Ronald  K. 
Oonyea,  Darrel  E. 
Goodman.  William  S. 
Gorskl,  Allan  A. 
Greeley,  Brendan  M., 

Jr 
Greenwood,  William 

R. 
Gresham,  James  W. 
Grubb,  Edgar  H. 
Gruhler,  Jean  A.,  Jr. 
Grunwaldt,  James  O 
Guthrie,  Clifton  W. 
Hadley,   William   C. 
Hall,  Richard  V. 
Halvorsen,   John   P. 
Hamlon,   John   S.,   Jr. 
Hampton,   Glen  L. 
Hardlman,  David   W. 
Harris,  Andrew  D. 
Harris,    Ernest    A.,   Jr. 
Hart,  James  A. 
Hart.  William  R. 
Hassler,  John  R. 
Hathcock,  Prank  W. 
Helgel,  Roger  C. 
Helkklla,  Prank  L. 
Heller,   Kim   P. 
Henderson.  David  G. 
Hendricks,  Gordon  E., 

Jr. 
Hernandez,  Enrique 
Hess,  John  D. 
Hlnes.  Ralph  E. 
Holder.  Kenneth  M. 
HoUfleld.    Claude    M.. 

Jr. 
Holmes,  Larle  W. 
Hook,  Sanders  H.  B. 
Hooper.  Richard  W. 
Hopper,   Robert  A. 
Huckelbery,  Charles  T. 
Hughes,     Edward     J. 

Jr. 
Huml.  Gerald  P. 
Hunter,  William  C. 
Hyde.  Wilton  H..  Jr. 
Irvine.  Edmund  J.,  Jr. 
James.  Jack  J. 
Jennings.  Fernandez, 

Jr. 
Jennings,  Harry  E.,  Jr. 
Johnson,  Gene  P. 
Johnson,  Gerald  W. 
Johnson.  Kenneth  D. 
Johnson,  Philip  L. 
Johnson,  Richard  P. 
Jones.  Newell  M. 
Jones,  Thomas  E. 
Joyner,  Alfred  R. 
Kaff,  Robert  N. 
Kane,  Thomas  F. 
Kenworthy.  David  M. 
Keough,  Francis  T. 
Klevlt,  Richard  J. 
Kllbane,  Robert  H. 
Klages.  William  B 
Kleiboeker.  Ronald  W. 


Koellner,  Carl  A. 
Kolakowskl,  Henry,  Jr. 
Krueger.  Bruce  E. 
Kummeth.  Eugene  P. 
Lasley,  Rex  W. 
Laster,  James  M. 
Lawrence,  George  D., 

Jr. 
Lawson.  Walter  J. 
Lea,  James  O. 
Lecornu,  John 
Lenzlnl,  Martin  J. 
Lewis,  Frederick  E. 
Lincoln,  Nell  R. 
Long,  Edward  D. 
Long,  Melvln  H. 
Lucas,  Albert  P.,  Jr. 
Lunde,  Dennis  E. 
MacMullan,  Hugh  A., 

m 

Madison,  Gerald  M. 
Maiden,  Joseph  C, 
Jr. 

Makowskl,  Stanley  S.. 

Jr. 
Maloney.  Terrence  B. 
Marchand,  David  M. 
Maresco,  Richard  E. 
Marshall,  Joseph  W. 

ni 

Marshall,  Wlllard  D. 
Mattlace,  John  M. 
Mauldin,  Joe  A. 
Mayhan,  Lynn  B. 
Mayian,  Stephen  M. 
McAdams,  William  R. 
McCarthy,  Anthony 

J. 
McCarthy.  John  W. 
McCaughan,  Freder- 
ick A. 
McCreedy.  Edwin  J. 
McDonald,  Lawrence 

J. 
McDonough.  James  G. 
McFadden,  Andrew 

O.,  Jr. 
McGehe,  John  D. 
McGiU,  George  M. 
McGowan,  James  D., 

Jr. 
McGulre,  Carol  R. 
McHenry,  James  P. 
■Mclndoe,  Robert  A. 
McKeown,  Thomas  K. 
McKnlght.  James  M. 
McMillan,  Bruce  F. 
McMurtrle,  Earl  L. 
McNease,  Colin  A.  P. 
Meadows,  Charles  L. 
Mlecznlkowski, 

Robert  S. 
Mitchell,  Robert  W., 

Jr. 
Monette,  Roland  E. 
Morgan,  James  E. 
■  Morris,  John  C,  Jr. 
Mullen,  Michael  J. 
Murphy.  Thomas  P. 
Myers,  Donald  J. 
Nance.  Herbert  T.,  Jr. 
Nargl.  Robert  A. 
Needham,  James  S. 
Neely,  Ives  W.,  Jr. 
Nelson,  Lyle  K. 
Newman,  Robert  J. 
Nolen,  Roy  L.,  III. 
Norman,  Jay  R. 
O'Connell,  John  M. 
O'Connor,  John  R. 
O'Connor,  Martin  H., 

Jr. 
Ogle.  Larry  R. 
Okeefe,  Edward  S.,  Jr. 
Oleata,  Edward  A. 
O'Neill,  Robert  R. 
Owen,  James  T.,  Jr. 
Pace,  Ray  T. 
Pacello,  Francis  D. 
Palumbo,  Fred  J. 
Parker.  Gary  W. 
Paterson,  Robert  J. 


Peet,  Alva  E.,  Jr. 
PCiOtt,  Robert  O. 
Peterson.  Joel  N. 
Pettis,  Ronald  E. 
Phelps,  Fred  A. 
Plerpan,  Herbert  E. 
Pope,  John  C. 
Porterfleld,  Charles 

W. 
Prlchard,  John  L. 
Puckett.  John  R. 
Raab,  Robert  L. 
Rakow,  William  M., 

Jr. 
Ray.  Revedv  C,  ni 
Raymond,  John  W. 
Regal,  John  B. 
Rentto,  Robert  L. 
Robb,  Charles  S.,  II 
Roberson,  Cliirord  E. 
Robinson,  Dayton   L., 

Jr. 
Robison,  John  W. 
Rogers,  Milton  B. 
Rose,  John  y.. 
Rose,  Robert  M. 
Rothwell,  Richard  B. 
Rountree,  Neal  T. 
Rowe,  Peter  J. 
Ryan,  Justin  M. 
Saunders,  James  A.,  Jr 
Sayer,  Donald  L. 
Schue,  Ronald  R. 
Schultz,  Virgil  L. 
Schulzke.  Delbert  L. 
Seltz,  Karl  J.,  Jr. 
Severson.  Glen  L. 
Sesrmour.  Jack  T. 
Shapiro,  Bruce  L. 
Sharp,  William  C. 
Sheahan,  John  J. 
Shelton.  Charles  H. 
Sherretz,  Lundie  L. 
Shirley.  Jerry  C. 
Shrivalle,  Wade  B..  Jr 
Sims,  Samuel  R. 
Slack,  Wlllard  E. 
Sloan,  Todd  M. 
Smith,  Charles  R.,  Jr. 
Smith,  Frank  W. 
Smith,  Paul  J.,  Jr. 
Smith,  Richard  P. 
Snow,  Claude  K. 
Snow.  Denman  T.,  IT 
Snyder,  William  P. 
Sobleskl,  Alexander  J., 

Jr. 
Soderstrom,  Prank  R. 
Spelcher,  John  A. 
Stone,  Alan  C. 
Stone,  David  T. 
Straumanis,  Eric  R. 
Stroud,  Luther  P.,  Jr. 
Sullivan,  Thomas  C. 
Swart,  Arnold  R. 
Sykes,  Waverly  E..  Jr. 
Taylor,  Charles  C. 
Taylor,  Kenneth  T. 
Terrell,  Thomas  C. 
Thomas,  Francis  A. 
Thomas,  Sidney  E. 
Thompson,  OrviUe  M. 
Thompson,  Raymond 

8..  in 
Thoreson,  Bruce  D. 
Trumpfheller,  Robert 

R. 
Trice.  William  H..  Jr. 
Tripp,  William  E..  Jr. 
Trowbridge,  Larry  W. 
Tuckwlller,  Prank  W. 
Urban,  Luke  J. 
Vanderberg.  Paul  A. 
VanOrden,  George  M. 
Varn,  Robert  M. 
Vazquez,  Amilcar 
Vertrees,  Robert  L. 
Wagner,  Benny  D. 
Walker,  John  F.,  Ill 
Walter,  Sam  T.,  Jr. 
Warman,  David  A 
Warren.  William  R. 


Washburn,  Dean  L. 
Weaver,  Robert  P.,  Jr. 
Webber,  Frederick  L. 
Weede,  Richard  D. 
Wehrung.  Malcolm  W. 
WeUer,  Donald  M.,  Jr. 
West,  William  H.,  Jr. 
White,  Thomas  A. 
White,  William  H. 
Whitesel.  Robert  N. 
Whitley.  Walter  H. 
Whlttelsey,  Arnold  G. 
Wlele,  Frederick  J. 
Williams,  Daniel  B. 
Williams,  Dempsey  H., 

Ill 
Williams.  John  A. 
Wills,  Duane  A. 
Wilson,  Willis  A.,  Jr. 
Windham,   Benjamin 
,     T..  Jr. 
Winer,  Peter  D. 
Winn,  Paul  C. 
Wltzgall.  Wilton  K. 
Wold.  Thomas  H. 
Yarbrough,  George  E. 
Zimmerman,  Ralph  A. 
Zttel,  Etevid  R. 
Norred,  Caldwell  V., 

in 

Pearce,  Prank  Q. 
Dove,  Thomas  R. 
OM-don,  Charles  R. 
Russell,  Leo  K. 
Sinclair,  Cloyce  E. 
Harris,  Robert  E. 
Brahms,  David  M. 
Brodeur,  Gerald  P. 
Prttz,  David  H. 
Garten,  Ronald  C. 
Howell,  JeflTeraon  D., 

Jr. 
Johnson,  Alford  B. 
Negron,  William  P. 
Price,  Donald  L. 
Rlsler,  Eugene  S.,  m 
Anderson,  Robert  R. 
Becker.  James  H. 
Bellows,  Bruce  A. 
Berthusen,  Norman  T. 
Blanks,   Charlton  H. 
Brlcker,  Peter  W. 
Burke,   John   G. 
Carr,  John  D. 
Carroll,  Ronald  J. 
Collins,  Kmmett  B..  n 
Conoley,   Robert   O. 
Coyle,   Edward   L. 
Craney,   Dennis   W. 
De  Bona,  Andrew  D. 
Dees,   Wilton   P. 
Depretoro,  Thomas  W. 
Dickinson,  Ralph  A. 
Dow,  Charles  W. 
DriscoU.   Steven   J. 
Edmunds.  Richard  L. 
Evans.  Thomas  J.,  Jr. 
Flowers,  Walter  E. 
Powles.  Robert  G. 
Pranzwa,  Robert  E. 
Prey,  Charles  D. 
Glad,  Andrew  D. 
Green.  Larry  S. 
Gulnn,   Richard   L. 
Guinn,  Robert  L. 
Harlng.  Joseph  A. 
Harman,  MUton  L. 
Heldbreder.  Robert  S. 
Hicks.  Gerard  R. 
Horn.   Thoma*   R. 
Hunter.  James  B..  in 
Johnson.  Robert  E. 
Johnston.  Robert  B. 
Jones,  Lloyd  C. 
Kenny,  James  P. 
Kerney,  James  L. 
Larson.  George  H. 
Linkonis.  Bertram  L. 
Lytch.  William  D..  Jr. 
Mannila.  Richard  R. 
Marks.  David  E. 
Martin.  James  E. 
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Matthewt.  Frederick     SkJerlcowskl.  Walter  H 

R  .  Jr.        1  aprlnK^r.  David  A 

McAlpln.  Oury  T.  Stewart.  Richard  L. 

McDonough.  Edward    Talt.  Olenn  a 

J  mideaii,  James  L 

McOe*.  JameB  L  Tuttle.  Ronald  B 

Miller.  David  P  Uyeda.  Theiidore  Y 

Mitchell.  Nell  P  Van  Home.  Charlea  W 

Moody.  Joe  D  Welnn'trten.  Julian  A 

Mooney.  WllUtim  B         Westendlck.  William 
Moore.  AUred  H  A 

Morican.  Jerry  L  Wheeler,  Curl  B 

Mullen,  John  J  .  Jr.        Whitfield.  George  A. 
Nelson.  Arnold  R.  Yurnell.  James  H 

Neyman.  James  L.         Allen.  James  S 
Poss    Wlllurd  B  Brown.  John  M  .  Jr 

Raoul-Duval.  Michael  Dickey.  Clarence  D 
Read.  John  J.  Knight.  John  B 

Reese.  Thomas  D  .  Jr     Kruse.  Philip  R. 
Rich.  Michael  E  Mlll.s.  Harry  R 

Rlntye.  Edward  D  Mi>ITelt.  James  H 

Roberton.  James  C        Nunn.  Albert  N 
Scott.  Denver  D  Palatini.    Anthony 

Shepherd.  James  A.       Suber.  Eddie  J  .  Jr 

The  following  named  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
for  limited  duty  in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject 
to  the  quaimcatlons  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 


Dugan.  Jamen  A  Ooldsieln.  Mark  K 

ErUkson.  John  R  Swallows.  Jack  E. 

Shara.  Robert  L  Corbetl.  David  C 

LHeureux,   Robert  D-.txingun.  Laird  C. 

Jr  Kennedy.  Dennis  M. 

Kenyon.  William  O  Fratarrangelo.  Paul  A 
The  following  named  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  commissioned  warrant  officer 
(C'WO  2)  In  the  Marine  Corps  subject  to  the 
qualincatlons  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Johnson,  Albert  D  Mallet.  James  O  .  Jr 

Stevens,  Glenn  B  Corrlveau,  Orval  J 

Womack.  Carl  G  McLaughlin.   Melvln 

Merrell.  Edward  L..  Jr.       W 
nirner.  Roland  L  McCue.  Merrill  W. 

Newton.  Orbln  D  Pawllk.  Mitchell  W 

Cu8lmano.  Joseph  Baumwari.  Eldon  L. 

Cervln.  Michael  V.  Morrlsey.  Robert  B 

Rose.  William  W  Ume,  Keary  L. 

Schu.tze.  Edward  W.      Hershey.  Rodger  E 
Stelner.  CUfTord  D  Dixon.  John  C. 

Dowell.  Sid  ley  C  Vofs,  Bethel  A. 

Young.  Fred  F  .  Jr.  Nichols.  Bobby  J 

Holmiin.  Ottle  P  .  Jr       Magaldl.  Joseph  M  ,  Jr. 
Campbell.  Henry  C         Kueker,  William  R 
Schwub,  Charles  P  Stevens,  Jerome  E 

Lark.  .Scott  E.  Kent,  Donald  E 

Dlerlckx,  Phil  A 


Manco,  Edward  J. 
McCurry.  Kenneth  D 
Merry.  Blon  E 
Mitchell.  Robert  L 
Mockenhaupt.  Robert 

J 
Noe.  Robert  E 
Olson.  Rol>erl  V 
Perry.  Leon  E. 
puts.  Thomas  E 
Rlckmon.  Jame«  E 
Roberts.  Morris  R 
Robinson.  Jean  O 
Rodgers.  John  H. 
Scaplehorn.  William 

E  .  Jr 
Scott.  Gerald  B. 
Simmons.  Clyde  M 
Smith.  Clarence  D 
Stjirzynskl.  Paul  M 
Tanksley.  L*»wrence  E 
Vangrol.  Daniel  P  .  Ill 
Wleden.  Cllftord.  Jr 
Yaeger.  Richard  A. 


Anthes.  Pred  W 

Ashe.  Thomaii  D. 

Bartlett.  Robert  O 

Beaver.  Dale  S. 

Bode.  Wlchard  H  .  Jr 

Bowden.  Holland  C 

Campbell.  Wallace  E 
A. 

Carter.  Kenneth  L 

Chavez.  Lonnle  S 

Church.  Jorel  B. 

Clark.  James  A 

Curran.  James  E.  Jr. 

Demeo,  Angelo  C. 

Duncan.  Dorrls  A. 

Paught.  Robert  J. 

Prans.  Howard  A. 

Olrvln.  Bobby  O. 

Golden,  John  J, 

Gray  Edwin  T. 

Holbrook.  Vernon  J 

Incoclatl.  Raymond  P 

Joyce.  Rol)ert  W 

Jones.  Robert  E 

Land.  Carlton  E. 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  OfH- 

cer  Training  Corps  l  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant   In 

the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  quaimca- 

tlons  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Reed-Hlll.  Robert  E 
Welker.  Daniel  L 
The     fallowing     named     (platoon     leaders 

class)  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the  Marine 
Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law 

Armstrong.  James  H      Regan.  Richard  J 
Beard.  Norman  W  .  Jr    Ri^.  Frederick  3. 
Benson.    Stanley    L.     Rowe.  John  H 
Bledsoe.  Vadney  C        Runstad.  Harold  J.  Jr. 
Chapman.  Leon»\rd  P..  Sargent.  George  L,.  Jr 

IJI  Schmltt.  James  H 

Cl:uk.  Edward  T  .  Ill     Tucker.  Gilbert  A..  Jr 
Cochran.   Moncrlefl       Ward.  Joel  D. 

M  ,  111  Weeks.  Larry  L 

Dematteo.  Douglas  A.    WUklns.  James  R. 
Dyke.  Walter  Orlfflng.  Darryl  R 

Ebbecke.  Vincent  R.       J:irooh.  Roger  M 
Ernest,  John  F  .  Jr         Richards.  Robert  J. 
Gavin.  James  P  Walke.  Alfred  J 

H.Hlder.  Mark  L  S^  hade  Dewey  D 

Huddleston.  Gene  K      Korte,  James  M 
Jaye  Donald  B  Vetter,    Lawrence    C  , 

Johnson.  Donald  P.  Jr 

Llndholtn.  Hans  W         Peters.  William  J. 
Manning.  Gary  L  Baroch.  Jerome  P  .  Jr 

Mitchell.  James  B.  Vandam.  Albert  R, 

Miller.  Michael  R.  Polyascko.  Gerald  J 

OBuch.  Warren  J.  Reed.  Don  T 

Pierce.  Robert  C  Rick,  Ronald  A. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nomlnatlot^s  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  25,  1964  aegisla- 
tive  day  of  February  10,  1964  > : 

U.S.    iNrOtMATlON    ACINCT 

Carl  T.  Rowan,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  Director 
of  the  US  Information  Agency,  vice  Edward 
R  Murrow,  realgned. 
Agency  roi  iNTtmNAXioNAL  Divilopment 
William  S  Gaud,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator,  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  vice  Frank  M  Coffin. 

William  B  Macomber,  Jr  ,  of  New  York,  to 
be  Assistant  Administrator  for  the  Near  East 
and  South  Asia.  Agency  for  International 
Development,  vice  William  S.  Gaud 
DxPABTMCNT  or  State 
Fulton  Freeman,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister. 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Mexico. 

Howiud  E  Haugerud.  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
Deputy  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assist- 
ance. 

Diplomatic  and  Fo»eicn  Sebvice 
The  nominations  beginning  David  M.  Bane 
for  promotion  from  class  2  to  class  I,  and 
ending  Warren  Zimmerman  for  promotion 
from  class  7  to  class  8,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In 
the  CoNcatssioNAL  RECoao  on  February  24. 
(legislative  day   of   February    10).    1964. 

The  nominations  beginning  Perry  H  Cul- 
ley  to  be  alsc^  a  consul  general  and  ending 
Marvin  Welssman  to  be  a  secretary,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  m  the  CoNcasisioNAL  Recoed 
on  February  iO  (legislative  day  of  February 
10).  1964. 


Thy  sovereignty  and  dominion  over  all 
that  Is  created  and  we  reaffirm  our  fer- 
vent desire  to  abide  by  Thy  will. 

We  pray  Thee.  O  merciful  Father,  that 
m  Thy  infinite  goodness  Thou  wilt  be- 
stow upon  these  dedicated  leaders  of  Thy 
divine    urace    so    that    they    may    be 
strenRthened   to   face   the  challenge   of 
world  leadership.    Give  them  the  courage 
and  wisdom  to  pursue  with  ever-lncreas- 
InK  vinor  the  principles  of  our  great  de- 
mocracy.   Give  them  the  fortitude  need- 
ed to  persevere  in  the  unrelenting  pursuit 
of  freedom,  and  human  dignity.     May 
our  present  leaders  be  enabled  to  emulate 
the  consecration  and  dedication  of  Lin- 
coln and  Washington  whose  commemo- 
ration we  have  just  concluded.     Shower 
them  with  Thy  coveted  gift  of  an  under- 
standing heart  and  a  soul  attuned  to  the 
need  of  those  less  fortunate. 

As  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  the 
festival  of  Lots  which  we  will  usher  in 
tomorrow,  we  beseech  Thee  Almighty 
God  that  Thou  mayest  as  in  days  of  old. 
convert  these  days  of  fear  to  tranquillity, 
darkness  to  light,  hate  to  love,  anxiety 
to  serenity,  and  sorrow  to  joy.  Hasten 
the  day  when  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  will  recognize  Thy  glory  and  Thy 
will  be  done;  and  when  in  unison  we  will 
all  labor  for  the  sanctiflcation  of  Thy 
name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiKSUAY.  Fkuhiary  2o.  1964 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Bernard  Weinberger.  Young 
Israel  Synago*:ue  cf  Brooklyn.  Brooklyn. 
N.Y..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Avmu  Shebashomayim.  Our  Father 
in  heaven.  Joined  here  in  the  home  of  the 
legislative  tribunal  of  our  great  Nation, 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  we  proclaim 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  4638»  entitled  "An  act  to  promote 
the  orderly  transfer  of  the  executive 
power  in  connection  with  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  office  of  a  President  and 
the  inauguration  of  a  new  President." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
President  pro  tempore,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1,  Public  Law  87-759,  had  appointed 
Mr.  Walters  to  be  a  member  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  New  Orleans  Scsquicentennial 
Celebration  Commission. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
President  pro  tempore,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1.  Public  Law  8&-420.  had  appointed 
Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Johnston  of  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Grueninc  Mr. 
KucHEL.  Mr.  Tower.  Mr.  Mechem.  and 
Mr.  Simpson  to  be  members  of  the 
U.S.  grour  of  the  Mexico-United  States 
Interparliamentary  Group. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
President  pro  tempore,  pursuant  to  title 
14.  United  States  Code,  section  194,  had 
appoints  Mr.  Walters  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
President  pro  tempore,  pursuant  to  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  4355(a>, 
had  appointed  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Holland. 
and  Mr.  Keating  to  be  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U3.  Military 
Academy. 


TAX  REDUCTION  NOW  A  REALITY 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  quite 
apparent  today  that  the  biggest  tax  re- 
duction ever  considered  by  the  Congress 
will  soon  become  fact. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  now  to  reflect 
for  a  brief  moment  on  the  reasons  which 
have  prompted  this  legislation  and  the 
effects  we  feel  certain  it  will  achieve. 

It  has  been  readily  recognized  the  ex- 
isting tax  structure  has  become  an 
anchor  on  our  economy.  It  has  been 
holding  back  growth  which  would  have 
substantially  improved  our  financial 
condition. 

A  reduction  in  our  Federal  income  tax 
can  be  expected  to  immediately  add  to 
funds  available  for  consumption  and 
investment.  It  can  be  expected  to  in- 
crease the  incentives  for  investment. 
Estimates  within  the  past  few  days  in- 
dicate an  additional  $800  million  per 
month  will  enter  the  economic  blood- 
stream of  our  Nation  through  the  reduc- 
tions we  can  anticipate  to  take  effect 
within  the  next  few  days. 

Not  only  can  we  expect  this  to  be 
translated  into  greater  tax  revenue 
than  we  have  recorded  in  the  past  on  the 
Federal  level  but  there  is  every  indica- 
tion increases  will  be  recorded  on  the 
StTte  and  local  government  levels. 

The  increases  in  consumption,  income, 
and  investment  are  expected  to  add 
another  $25  million  to  gross  Income  and 
sales  tax  revenues  and  another  $4  mil- 
lion in  license  tax  revenues  in  Indiana. 

Our  local  governments  in  Indiana 
rely  almost  entirely  upon  the  property 
tax  for  revenue.  The  economic  ex- 
pansion which  will  result  from  the  Fed- 
eral tax  reduction  will  have  a  significant 
effect  on  this  local  property  tax  base. 
We  can  expect  new  business  and  resi- 
dential construction  as  well  as  increased 
investment  in  other  types  of  taxable 
property.  This  eventual  increase  is 
estimated  at  $35  million. 

And  I  think  It  is  most  significant  that 
this  tax  reduction  bill  places  the  initia- 
tive for  greater  economic  growth  in  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy  rather 
than  attempting  to  achieve  this  through 
^'reater  Government  spending. 


LIVESTOCK  INDUSTRY  NEEDS 
HELP 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Department  of  State  armounced  a 
voluntary  agreement  with  countries  ex- 
porting beef  into  the  United  States.  The 
agreement  will  allow  these  foreign  ex- 


porters to  retain  about   11   percent  of 
the  domestic  market  for  beef. 

I  was  very  disappointed,  along  with 
most  of  the  Representatives  and  Sena- 
tors from  livestock  States,  with  the 
failure  of  our  State  Department  and  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  reach  an 
agreement  more  favorable  to  the  domes- 
tic livestock  industry.  When  we  agreed 
for  them  to  go  to  bat  for  us,  we  were 
most  hopeful  they  would  hit  a  home  run 
in  behalf  of  American  livestock  pro- 
ducers. Instead,  at  the  very  best,  they 
only  achieved  a  dribbling  infield  single. 

The  agreement,  which  bases  the  volun- 
tary quotas  of  those  countries  exporting 
beef  into  the  United  States  on  the  aver- 
age of  their  1962-63  exports,  is  simply 
unrealistic. 

In  the  case  of  beef  imports  from  Aus- 
tralia alone,  we  have  seen  the  amount 
rise  from  less  than  18  million  pounds  In 
1958  to  517  million  pounds  in  1963. 

These  imports  are  having  a  depressing 
effect  on  our  domestic  meat  market  and 
I  feel  that  much  stronger  action  Is 
needed  to  reduce  them.  For  that  reason, 
Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  my  bill 
today  which  would  base  the  import 
quotas  on  beef,  veal,  lamb,  and  mutton 
on  the  5-year  period  prior  to  December 
31.  1963. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  is  vitally 
needed  if  we  are  to  give  our  domestic 
livestock  industries  the  help  which  they 
need  to  stay  on  their  feet  and  continue 
to  produce  the  finest  meat  In  the  world 
for  the  benefit  of  the  American  house- 
wife. We  cannot  be  penny  wise  and 
dollar  foolish  in  helping  the  livestock 
industry. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  TO 
PERMIT  PRAYER  AND  BIBLE 
READING  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  several  weeks  Members  of  the 
House  have  been  Introducing  more  and 
more  resolutions  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution to  permit  prayer  and  Bible  read- 
ing In  our  public  schools.  I  know  why 
this  is  happening  and  so  do  they.  It  Is 
because  the  people  at  home  are  mak- 
ing their  voices  heard,  saying  that  they 
do  want  a  constitutional  amendment 
passed.  The  people  want  them  to  sign 
the  discharge  p>etltlon.  and  not  more 
resolutions. 

I  am  sure  that  if  Members  will  sign 
my  discharge  petition  No.  3,  at  the  desk, 
we  cafi  bring  this  subject  before  the 
House.  There  are  146  signatures  on  the 
petition  now. 

I  feel  certain  that  every  Member  will 
agree  that  after  20  months  with  no  hear- 
ing on  this  subject  we  ought  to  proceed 
by  the  discharge  petition  route.  We 
must  do  that.  Otherwise  it  will  be  too 
late  In  this  session  to  bring  the  subject 
before  the  House  and  the  other  body.  If 
we  wait  for  a  hearing  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND 
ASTRONAUTICS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Manned  Space  Flight  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  may 
be  permitted  to  sit  during  general  de- 
bate today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sutwommit- 
tee  on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  today  and 
the  balance  of  the  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OFFICIAL  PICTURES  OF  THE 
HOUSE  IN  SESSION 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  the  official  p  cture  au- 
thor zed  by  House  Resolution  552  will  be 
mad3  immediately  after  the  vote  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  tax  bill  this 
afternoon.  The  Chair  desires  to  advise 
and  alert  the  Members  so  that  they  will 
be  here. 

INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION  ACT 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  632  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HH. 
9022)  to  amend  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  Act  to  authorize  the  United 
States  to  p€Ul;lclpate  In  an  Increase  In  the 
resources  of  the  International  Development 
Association.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Ctirrency,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the 
substitute  amendment  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  now  In 
the  bill  and  such  substitute  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  shall  be  considered  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule  as  an  co^glnal  bill.  At  the 
conclusion  of  such  consideration  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  of  the 
amendments  adopted  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  reconunlt  with  or  with- 
out Instructions. 

That  after  the  passage  of  H  R.  9022,  It  shaU 
then  be  in  order  to  call  from  the  Speaker's 
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table  and  consider  In  the  House  the  bill  (S. 
2214)  to  amend  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  Act  to  authorize  the  United 
States  to  participate  In  an  Increase  In  the 
resources  or  the  International  Development 
Association. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


February  25 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  ARENDS.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 

the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 

present. 

The  SPEAKER.     Evidently  a  quorxim 

Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  Roll  No.  411 


Ashley  Dlngell 

A.<;hmore  Dowdy 

Broomneld  Forrester 

Brown.  Ohio  Hallecls 

Burleson  Kelly 

Celler  MallUard 


Powell 
Rhodes.  Ariz. 
Roberts.  Ala. 
Roosevelt 
Senner 
Whalley 


Chelf  Martin.  Calif.      Wilson. 

Davis,  Tenn.        Murray  Chyles.  H 

Diggs  O'Brien.  111.  Wright 

The  SPEAKER.  Four  hundred  and 
six  Members  have  answered  to  their 
names.    A  quorum  Is  present. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION  ACT 

-  The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Dilaney]  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Mrs.  St.  George  1  and  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.    Speaker.   House   Resolution    632 
provides  for  consideration  of  HR.  9022, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  Act  to  authorize 
the  United  States  to  participate  in  an 
increase  in  the  resources  of  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association.    The 
resolution  provides  an  open  rule  with 
2  hours  of  general  debate,  making  it  in 
order  to  consider  the  substitute  amend- 
ment recommended  by  the  Ccwnmittee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  now  in  the  bill 
and  making  it  in  order,  after  passage 
of  HR.  9022.  to  call  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and  consider  the  bill  S.  2214. 

H  R.  9022  authorizes  the  U.S.  Governor 
of  the  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation to  vote  in  favor  of  a  resolution 
now  pending  before  the  Association  to 
increase  its  convertible  currency  re- 
sources through  additional  subscriptions 
by  17  economically  advanced  countries 
in  a  total  sum  of  $750  million.  The  reso- 
lution provides  that  each  country's  sub- 
scription is  to  be  available  in  three  equal 
installments  during  fiscal  years  1966, 
1967.  and  1968. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation, 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  of  the  sum 
of  $312  million  for  the  U.S.  share  in  the 
Increase  In  the  resources  of  the 
Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  632. 


Mrs.  ST  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
Mr  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  the  rule  on  HR.  9022.  but  there  are 
some  things  I  would  like  to  point  out  in 
this  bill.  I  would  say  that  it  calls  for 
more  of  the  same.  In  other  words,  it 
represents  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
the  contribution  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true  that  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  contribution  of  each  of 
the  other  17  countries  included  in  the 
International  Development  Bank. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  out  of  these  17  na- 
tions, of  which  we  are  one.  our  share  is 
going  to  be  41.60  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  other  nations  are 
not  poverty  stricken.    The  United  King- 
dom is  a  very  rich  country  today.    Busi- 
ness is  booming.     They  have  cut  their 
unemployment  from  4  percent  down  to  2 
percent  at  the  present  time.    Indeed.  I 
would  venture  to  say  that  of  these  17 
nations  the  United  States  of  America  has 
probably  the  largest  percentage  of  un- 
employment of  any  of  these  nations  at 
the  present  time.    Japan  is  doing  well. 
Their  share  is  5.50  percent.    Germany, 
which,  of  course,  is  considered  a  modern 
miracle  as  far  as  business  and  prosperity 
is  concerned,  has  a  share  of  968  percent. 
Second  to  the  United  States  and  this  is 
certainly  way  down  from  41.60  percent— 
we  have  the  United  Kingdom  with  12.88 

percent. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  us  are  be- 
ginning to  say  "How  long  is  this  going 
to  continue?"  True,  the  International 
Development  Association  Act  is  serving 
a  useful  purpose.  True,  money  has  got  to 
be  given,  and  it  is  well  that  these  other 
countries  contribute  with  us.  But  could 
it  not  be  possible  to  up  their  share  a  lit- 
tle and  take  ours  down  a  litt'.e? 

Another  thing.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this: 
This  bill  comes  as  we  all  know  from  the 
great  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency.   It  seems  to  some  of  us  that  this 
matter  should  have  been  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.    We  have  so  much  pro- 
liferation in  all  of  these  bills.    This  is 
distinctly,  it   seems,   a  matter  for  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  consider 
along  with  the  foreign  aid  bill.    But.  of 
course,  it  looks  much  better  to  have  for- 
eign aid  all  on  one  side  and  to  have  an- 
other bill  that  comes  out  of  another  com- 
mittee, which  makes  it  look  as  though  it 
is   something   totally   different,   on   the 
other  side. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly  have  the 
greatest  admiration  for  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  But 
I  am  reasonably  sure  that  that  great 
committee  has  enough  to  do  without  tak- 
ing on  some  other  liabilities  and  some 
other  work  which  could  well  be  given  to 
some  other  committee  better  fitted  for  it. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Is  It  not  true  that 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  other  contribut- 
ing nations  are  recipients  of  our  foreign 
aid? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  That  is  absolutely 
correct.  The  gentleman  makes  a  good 
point. 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  And  I  believe  that 
some  of  the  nations  get  back  as  much  as, 
say.  nine  times  the  amount  they  put  into 
IDA.    I    am    referring    particularly    to 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.    I  believe  that  Is 

so. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  the  gentlewoman 
win  yield  further,  let  me  note  that  India 
also  is  one  of  the  principal  recipients— 
in  fact,  the  major  recipient  of  funds 
from  IDA.  India  gets  back.  say.  7^2 
times  the  amount  of  its  contribution. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  It.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
That  represents  one  more  reason  why  I 
think  this  should  be  in  the  general  prov- 
ince of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  yield  further.  I  want  to  state  that.  In 
all  probability  an  amendment  will  be  of- 
fered today  to  cut  the  sum  of  the  U.S. 
contribution  back  to  the  amount  of  our 
pledges  in  previous  years.  The  other 
participating  nations  might  possibly  then 
Increase  their  contributions. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  am  happy  to 
hear  that  such  an  amendment  will  be 
offered. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.     I  would 
submit  to  the  gentlewoman  that  I  serve 
on  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, which  committee  has  reported  this 
bill  out.     With  reference  to  the  17  coun- 
tries that  are  part'cipating.  I  think  in  all 
fairness  it  should  be  made  known  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  as  far  as  I 
know  they  are  not  receiving  foreign  aid. 
Those  countries  are:  Australia.  Austria. 
Belgium,    Canada.    Denmark,    Finland, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxem- 
bourg, the  Netherlands,  Norway.  South 
Africa,   Sweden,    the   United   Kingdom. 
They  may  be  receiving  some  form  of 
other  aid.    I  certainly  respect  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  for  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  and  highest  regard,  but  some  of 
them  are  receiving  military  aid  but  cer- 
tainly are  not  receiving  economic  aid.    I 
would  say  further  that  Pakistan  is  not 
included  here  or  any  other  countries  of 
that  nature. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  should  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  many  of  those 
countries  are  receiving  our  aid.  It  may 
be  called  military  assistance,  but  never- 
theless It  is  grant  aid. 

Mr.  AVERY.  May  I  Inquire  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  so  the  Rec- 
ord win  be  clear:  It  Is  my  recollection 
that  the  Derwlnskl  amendment  that  es- 
tablished a  2-percent  minimum  interest 
rate  under  the  AID  program  was  modi- 
fied In  conference.  Just  what  was  the 
final  conference  agreement  on  the  Inter- 
est rate  under  the  AID  program? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  all  of  the  so-called  develop- 
ment loans  are  to  carry  an  Interest  rate 
of  2  percent.  But  there  Is  no  Interest 
rate  on  the  IDA  transactions,  merely 
a  service  charge  of  three  quarters  of  1 
percent  a  year. 

Mr.  AVERY.  The  gentleman  has 
made  the  point  I  wanted  to  make 
abundantly  clear.    I  understood  there  Is 
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no  Interest  rate  on  the  funds  contained 
In  this  bin.  There  Is  only  a  service 
charge  of  three-fourths  of  1  percent,  so- 
called,  which  does  not  even  defray  the 
organization's  cost,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
cost  of  money  to  the  Treasury  which 
makes  It  avaUable  to  the  AID. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I.  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentlewoman  for  the  statement  she  has 
made  with  respect  to  this  bill,  and  would 
like  to  observe  that  I  was  surprised  to 
hear  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  try 
to  justify  this  kind  of  an  outpouring  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  on  the  basis  that 
we  are  giving  certain  foreign  nations 
military  aid,  but  not  economic  aid.  If 
we  are  giving  them  military  assistance 
we  are  giving  them  economic  aid.  If 
some  foreign  country  would  take  over 
even  part  of  the  spending  for  military 
purposes  in  this  country  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  aiding  the  economy  of  this 
country. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  the  report  accompanying 
this  bin.  It  is  amazing  that  the  com- 
mittee practically  apologizes  for  bring- 
ing up  this  bill  by  saying  that  other  na- 
tions ought  to  be  doing  more  and  we 
ought  to  be  doing  less  than  other  na- 
tions. It  is  the  same  old  story  all  over 
agam  of  mafiana.  We  win  put  up  the 
money  today  and  hope  that  tomorrow  or 
some  time  in  the  distant  future  these  na- 
tions win  pick  up  the  share  of  the  burden 
they  ought  to  be  carrying  today. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  one  thing  ought  to  be  clear 
in  our  minds,  and  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  price  of  eggs:  But  what  we 
should  remember  is  that  we  shan  have 
no  control  over  this  money  after  It  Is 
appropriated. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Soeakej.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time.  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^__^^ 

PRESIDENTLAL   TRANSITION   ACT 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
4638)  to  promote  the  orderly  transfer  of 
the  Executive  power  In  connection  with 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  a 
President  and  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
President,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  In  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  assume  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  Intends  to  take  some 
time  to  explain  what  transpired  in  con- 
ference? 

Mr.  FASCELL.    I  intend  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  to  refresh  our 
memories  as  to  what  this  bill  contains? 

Mr.  FASCELL.     I  Intend  to  do  that. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  feservatlon  of  the  right  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

CONTKRENCE  REPORT   (H.  REPT.  NO.  1148) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hovises  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R 
4638)  to  promote  the  orderly  transfer  of  the 
Executive  power  In  connection  with  the  ex- 
p.ratlon  of  the  term  of  office  of  a  President 
and  the  Inauguration  of  a  new  President, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 3,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1:  That  the  House 
recede  from  It^  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  by  the  Senate  amendment  and  Insert 
the  following:  "Not  more  than  10  per  centum 
of  the  total  expenditures  under  this  Act  for 
any  President-elect  or  Vice-President-elect 
may  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  a  certificate 
by  him  or  the  assistant  designated  by  him 
pursuant  to  this  section  that  such  expendi- 
tures are  classified  and  are  essential  to  the 
national  security,  and  that  they  accord  with 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (a),  (b),  and 
(d)  of  this  section.";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "$900,000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Wm.  L.  Dawson. 

Jack  Broohls. 

Dante  B.  Fascell, 

John  B-.  Anderson, 

Frank  Horton, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Henrt    M.   Jackson, 

Claiborne  Pell, 

Abe  RiBicorF. 

J.  K.  JAvrrs, 

Jack  Miller. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4638)  to  promote  the 
orderly  transfer  of  the  Executive  power  In 
connection  with  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  office  of  a  President  and  the  Inauguration 
of  a  new  President,  submit  the  following 
statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

Amendment  No.  1:  This  amendment 
strikes  out  a  sentence  In  Che  House  bill  that 
provides  that  not  more  than  20  per  centum 
of  the  total  expenditures  under  the  Act  for 
any  President-elect  or  Vice-President-elect 
may  be  rhade  on  the  basis  of  a  certificate  by 
him  or  his  assistant  that  such  expenditures 
are  confidential  and  are  in  accordance  with 
subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (d)  of  section  3  of 
the  Act.  The  House  recedes  with  an  amend- 
ment restoring  the  stricken  sentence  but 
reducing  the  percentage  from  20  per  centum 
to  10  per  centum  and  striking  the  require- 
ment that  these  expenditures  be  confidential 


and  substituting  therefor  the  more  strin- 
gent requirement  that  these  expenditures  be 
classified  and  essential  to  national  security. 
Amendment  No.  2:  This  amendment  re- 
duces the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated annually  from  $1  300,000  provided  in 
the  House  bill  to  $500,000.  The  House  re- 
cedes with  an  amendment  fixing  the  author- 
ization at  $900,000. 

Amendment  No.  3:  This  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions be  on  the  basis  of  each  Presidential 
transition  and  makes  each  such  appropria- 
tion available  for  expenditure  during  the 
fiscal  year  In  which  the  transition  occurs  and 
the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year.  The  House 
recedes. 

Wm.  L.  Dawson, 

Jack  Brooks, 
•  Dante  B.  Fascell, 

John  B.  Anderson, 

Frank  Horton, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  Is 
completely  explanatory  of  what  trans- 
pired in  the  conference.  The  confer- 
ence report  was  unanimous,  as  was  the 
bin  when  It  came  out  of  the  committee 
and  was  adopted  by  the  House  by  an 
overwhelming  vote.  The  conference  re- 
port h£is  already  been  acted  upKjn  by  the 
other  body. 

As  you  win  recall,  this  bUl  formalizes 
by  authorizing  the  funding  procedures 
for  the  orderly  transition  of  executive 
power  so  that  certain  services  will  be 
avaUable  to  the  Incoming  President  be- 
tween the  time  of  his  election  and  In- 
auguration. 

When  the  bill  passed  the  House  we 
had  an  authorization  limitation  of  $1.- 
300,000.  When  the  bUl  was  acted  on  In 
the  other  body  they  had  an  authorization 
limitation  of  $500,000.  In  the  confer- 
ence we  agreed  on  $900,000  as  a  reason- 
able amount,  with  the  expectation  that 
if  expenditures  went  higher  than  that 
amount,  as  we  had  anticipated  in  the 
authorization  of  the  House  biU,  we  could 
by  way  of  supplemental  request  take, 
care  of  the  needed  additional  appropria- 
tion. 

As  the  bill  passed  the  House,  It  had  a 
provision  which  provided  that  not  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  total  expenditures 
under  the  act  may  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  a  certificate  by  the  President  that 
such  expenditures  are  confidential  and 
are  in  accordance  with  subsections  (a) , 
(b) .  and  (d)  of  section  3  of  the  act. 

There  was  no  such  provision  in  the 
Senate  measure.  In  conference  we 
agreed  on  a  10-percent  limitation  and 
also  changed  the  language  so  that  it  re- 
quired more  than  confidentiaUty  In  order 
to  permit  the  exception  by  Presidential 
certificate.  As  agreed  to  in  conference 
the  10-percent  anowance  now  requires 
certification  by  the  President  that  such 
expenditures  are  classified  and  are  es- 
sential to  the  national  seciuity.  This 
was  felt  to  be  a  tightening  of  the  lan- 
guage which  was  desirable  and  so  it  was 
agreed  upon  in  conference. 

The  other  amendment  is  purely  a  tech- 
nical amendment  suggested  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting OflBce  and  was  agreed  to  with- 
out any  controversy.    It  makes  the  fimds 
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available  beyond  the  fiscal  year.  Since 
there  is  a  6-month  limitation  for  serv- 
ices to  the  outgoing  President  and  the 
inauguration  taking  effect  on  January 
20.  authorization  would  have  to  extend 
beyond  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.   GROSS.     Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 

gentleman  yield?  ,w      t«     thP 

Mr.      FASCELL.     I      yield      to      the 

^^mV  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man why.  if  you  say  you  may  rely  on  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  spend- 
ing above  $900  000-why  did  you  not 
agree  to  a  figure  of  $500,000  for  this  2'2- 
month  transition  period? 

Mr  FASCELL.  Because  we  wantea 
to  sustain  the  position  of  the  House  as 
nearly  as  possible,  which  was  $1.300  000 
and  that  is  why  we  decided  not  to  go  to 

the  $500,000  figure.     P^'^hf^^"J°i".Vooo 
dence  we  had  before  us  was  that  $500  000 
would  not  be  sufficient.    We  wanted  to 
fix  a  practical  and  reasonable  authoriza- 
tion limitation  upon  which  the  appro- 
priations should  be  based.     All  I  said 
was  that  obviously,  if  it  was  not  enough 
a  supplemental  request  could  be  made. 
Mr   GROSS.     You  slid  down  the  pole 
bv  $400  000  and  the  Senate  climbed  the 
pole  to  the  tune  of  $400  000.     I  suppose 
that  this  Is  the  way  things  will  operate 
around  here  from  now  until  ftermty  re- 
gardless of  the  justification  for  it     T^e 
lenate    must    have    justified    $500  000 
when   it   approved    its  bill— at   le^t   I 
would  hope  it  did.    The  House  and  Sen- 
ate now  add  almost  another  half  million 
dollars     I  just  do  not  understand  why. 
Mr   FASCELL.     I  must  simply  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  House  in  its  wis- 
dom agreed  on  $1300  000  and  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  thought 
we  did  fairly  well  in  trying  to  sustain 
the  position  of  the  House  in  reducing  it 
only  to  $900  000.    Of  course.  I  am  not  a 
Member  of  the  other  body  and  so  I  can- 
not account  for  any  of  their  actions 

Mr  GROSS.  And  I  do  not  know  that 
anyone  else  can.  but  that  is  somewhat 
beside  the  point. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  point. 

Mr  GROSS.  Is  there  anything  con- 
nected with  a  President  or  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent— but  let  us  take  a  President— that 
is  not  considered  to  be  the  interest  of 
national  security  if  someone  wants  to 
so  interpret  it.  and  does  this  bill  mean 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
can  spend  this  $900,000  without  any  ac- 
counting to  the  Congress? 

Mr  FA'^CELL.     No.  sir.  it  does  not. 
Mr     GROSS.    Will    the     gentleman 
break  it  down  for  me?    1  could  not  fol- 
low  the   gentleman   precisely.     Perhaps 
I  am  not  observant  enough. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  No:  the  gentleman  is 
very  observant  as  usual.  The  authori- 
zation of  course,  will  have  to  be  funded 
by  appropriations  and  will  be  very  thor- 
oughly accounted  for.  as  to  whatever  the 
request  Is. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  that  $900,000  will 
be  tiirned  over? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  No.  sir;  that  is  the 
authorization  limitation. 

Mr  GROSS  Well,  let  us  say  that 
Congress    appropriates    $900,000.     It    is 
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turned  over  to  a  President-elect.  How 
much  of  that  money  does  he  account  for 
in  his  spending? 

Mr.  FASCELL.     All  of  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  whom  does  he 
account?  To  whom  does  he  make  the 
accounting? 

Mr  FASCELL.  He  accounts  for  it  in 
the  regular  way  that  he  now  accounts 
for  the  expenditure  of  funds  appropri- 
ated to  the  President. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  nothing  is  with- 
held on  the  understanding  that  it  is  for 
national    security    or    for    any    other 

rpEison'' 

Mr  FASCELL.  The  bill  provides  that 
he  may.  on  his  certificate  that  such  ex- 
penditures are  classified  and  are  essen- 
tial to  the  national  security  spend  up  to 
10  percent  of  the  funds  expended  under 

Mr    GROSS.    I  see.    The  remainder 
of  it  Is  to  be  subject  to  an  accounting? 
Mr.  FASCELL.     The  gentleman  is  cor- 

Mr.  GROSS  By  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  or  whom'' 

Mr  FASCELL.  By  the  normal  proc- 
esses which   now   exist,  whatever   they 

Mr  GROSS.  Is  the  $900,000  to  cover 
both  the  President-elect  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect? 

Mr.  FASCELL.     Yes. 

Mr  GROSS.  Would  this  cover  the 
cost  of  the  jet  planes  and  the  Cadillacs 
to  be  assigned  to  them  during  the  interim 

^^Mt  FASCELL.  If  such  were  assigned 
to  them.  I  would  assume  they  would  be 
covered  in  the  budget  request. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  will  not  be  in  addi- 
tion thereto? 

Mr  FASCELL.  Whatever  the  services 
are  itemized  in  the  bill,  are  authorized 
and  which  would  be  covered  by  the  ap- 
propriation. Since  the  authorization 
fixes  those  services,  one  could  not  go  be- 
yond that. 

Mr  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
say  that  this  would  relieve  the  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tees of  anv  further  necessity  of  provid- 
ing funds  for  a  President-elect  and  a 
Vice-President-elect? 

Mr  FASCELL.  We  would  hope  that 
this  is  the  Idea.  We  felt  it  was  beneath 
the  dignity  of  a  President-elect  of  the 
United  States  to  seek  and  request  funJs 
so  that  he  could  do  the  necessary  things 
to  properly  move  himself  into  the  office 
of  President. 

We  felt  also,  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  that 
it  was  not  proper  for  the  national  po- 
litical parties  to  do  this.  Therefore,  in 
answer  to  the  gentleman's  question,  it 
IS  the  hope  that  neither  of  the  national 
committees  will  have  to  expend  any 
funds  with  respect  to  the  orderly  transi- 
tion of  a  President-elect  into  the  Office 
of  President. 

Mr  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
believe  that  th  s  would  bring  about  a 
diminution  in  the  $1,000-.  S500-  and 
$100-a-nlate  dinners  which  are  being 
staged  I  be'ieve  largely  by  the  Demo- 
crats' I  am  not  sure  of  that  Would 
the  g-nt'eman  believe  this  would  bring 
about  a  diminution  in  that  situation? 


Mr  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  is  an 
incurable  optimist.  I  have  always  highly 
regarded  him  for  that  reason. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  wish  to  yield  some  time 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  on  the 
minority  side,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  Anderson  1 .  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman 5  minutes  or  such  time  as  he  may 

require. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida  for 

yielding.  ^      ,  _       .  , 

As  one  Member  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
who  looks  forward  to  the  necessity  for 
passage  of  this  legislation  come  Novem- 
ber 3  1964.  I  urge  the  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  to  support  this  proposal^ 
The  bill  passed  the  House  in  July  of 
last  year  by  an  overwhelming  margin, 

343  to  29. 

This  proposal  resulted  from  recom- 
mendations of  a  bipartisan  commission 
in  1962.  Recommendation  No.  8  of  the 
Presidential  Commission  on  Campaign 
Costs  was  to  the  effect  that  it  would 
certainly  be  preferable  to  have  the  ex- 
penses of  transition  borne  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  rather  than  to  have  the 
political  parties  raise  the  moneys,  with 
all  of  the  dangers  which  I  believe  are 
inherent  in  that  kind  of  situation. 

The  hearings  were  held  before  the 
subcommittee  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
along  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Horton  1 .  Both  the  chainnan 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  had  representatives 
present  to  testify  In  favor  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
STAEBLERl  was  One  of  the  members  of 
the  Commission.  I  believe  a  former  Re- 
publican Member  of  the  House  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Commission  which  rec- 
ommended this  legislation. 

The  amendments  have  been  quite  ade- 
quately described  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida.    I  believe  they  make  it  a  better 

bill. 

One  amendment  in  particular  tightens 
up  the  requirement  as  to  expenditures 
which  are  r  onfidentlal.  Under  the  meas- 
ure those  have  to  relate  to  matters  which 
are  classified  and  which  relate  to  na- 
tional security.  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment tightens  up  this  feature  of  the  bill 
which  caused  some  concern  to  some  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  when  we  dis- 
cussed it  last  July. 

I  believe  It  Is  a  good  bill.  I  earnestly 
hope  It  will  have  the  unanimous  support 
of  the  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
as  well  as  the  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  an- 
ticipate that  in  the  near  future  there  will 
be  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  who  is 
something  less  than  a  multimillionaire? 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Well.  yes.  I  would 
sincerely  hope  that  the  contenders  for 
that  office  would  not  for  all  time  to  come 
be  limited  to  men  of  great  fortunes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  hope  so.  too. 
but  I  wonder.    I  wonder  whether  a  man 


of  moderate  means  Is  going  to  get  near 
the  Presidency  in  the  years  to  come. 
Those  we  have  had  recently  were 
wealthy,  or  who  became  wealthy  in  or 
near  the  office  of  President. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Hope  springs  eter- 
nal. I  am  sometimes  a  little  bit  discour- 
aged, just  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
is,  but  hopefully  that  situation  can  be 
changed,  too. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  wa.<=  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wao  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGcs ) .  Evidently  a  quorum  Is  not  pres- 
ent. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names : 

(Roll  No.  42] 

Alger  Dowdy  Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Ashley  Forrester  Roberts.  Ala. 

BolllnK  Harpha  Roberts.  Tex. 

BroomHe'd  Hosmer  Senner 

Brown,  Ohio  Kelly  Slbal 

Burleson  Mclntlre  81»k 

Cheir  MatlUard  Smith.  Calif. 

Clausen,  Martin.  Calif.      Thompson,  N.J. 

Don  H.  Murray  Tollefson 

Cramer  O'Brien.  111.  Whalley 

Davis.  Tenn.  Pillion  Wilson. 

Dlggs        '  Poa«e  Charles  H. 

Dlngell  Powell 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGcs).  On  this  roUcall.  389  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

REVENUE   ACT   OF   1964 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  <H.R.  8363) 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  reduce  individual  and  corporate 
taxes,  to  make  certain  structural  changes 
with  respect  to  the  Income  tax.  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  statement  of  the  Managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  to  be  read  In 
lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONFEIIENCE   RD>0BT    (H.    REPT.    NO.    1148) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
83')3)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  reduce  Individual  and  corporate 
Income  taxes,  to  make  certain  structural 
changes  with  respect  to  the  Income  tax.  and 
for  other  purpoaes,  having  met,  after  full  and 


free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

Tbat  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  1.  2,  53.  56,  129.  132,  133, 
142.  143,  144.  146,  164.  165.  195.  199,  200.  201. 
2C2.  and  203. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  3.  4,  5.  6,  7.  9,  10.  11.  12.  13,  14. 
15,  16.  17.  18,  19.  21.  22.  23.  24,  25,  28.  29, 
30,  33.  34.  35.  37.  38,  39.  40.  41.  44.  45.  48. 
49.  51.  52,  63.  64.  65.  66,  67,  68.  69,  71.  72. 
73.  74,  75.  76.  77.  78,  79.  80.  81,  82,  83,  84. 
85.  86,  87.  88.  89.  90.  91.  92,  93.  94,  95.  102. 
103.  107,  103.  109.  110,  111.  112.  113.  114. 
115.  116.  117.  118.  119,  120.  121.  122.  123. 
124.  125,  126.  127,  128,  130,  131.  133,  134. 
130.  137,  138.  139,  140.  148.  150.  151.  152. 
153.  154,  155.  156,  157.  158,  159,  160,  161. 
169.  170,  171.  172.  173.  174.  175.  173.  180. 
181.  182.  183.  U4.  186.  187,  188,  189,  190. 
191.  192,  204,  205,  206.  207.  and  208.  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  202.  Retikement  Income  Cszorr  of  Cer- 
tain Married  Individuals. 

••(a)  Ditermination  op  Retirement  In- 
come.— Section  37  (relating  to  retirement 
income)  is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (i)  as  subsection  (J)  and  by  insert- 
ing after  subsection  (b)  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"■(I)  Special  Rules  fob  Certain  Married 
Couples. — 

•'  '(1)  Election. — A  htisband  and  wife  who 
make  a  Joint  return  for  the  taxable  year  and 
both  of  whom  have  attained  the  age  of  65 
before  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  may 
elect  (at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  by  regulations 
prescribes)  to  determine  the  amount  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  by  applying 
the  provisions  of  paragraph   (2). 

"'(2)  Special  rules. — If  an  election  Is 
made  under  paragraph  (1)  for  the  taxable 
year,  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  — 

"  '(A)  if  either  spouse  is  an  individual  who 
has  received  earned  income  within  the  mean- 
ing of  subsection  (b).  the  other  spouse  shall 
be  considered  to  be  an  individual  who  has 
received  earned  Income  within  the  meaning 
of  such  subsection;  and 

•'■(B)  subsection  (d)  shall  be  considered 
as  providing  that  the  amount  of  the  com- 
bined retirement  income  of  both  spouses 
shall  not  exceed  $2,286,  less  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  specified  in  paragraphs  (1) .  and  (2) 
of  subsection   (d)    for  each  spouse.' 

"(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1963." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  20:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  20.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out  and  in  lieu  of  the  matter  pro- 
posed to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment insert  the  following:  "(1)  the  cost  of 
•50.000  of  such  insurance,  and":  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  26:  That  the  House 
recde  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  26.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

Page  7,  in  the  last  line  of  the  matter  fol- 
lowing line  3,  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  "222"  and  insert:  "221"; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  27:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senate  numbered  27.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

Page  7.  line  6,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "222"  and  Insert: 
'221";  and  the  Senate  agrc  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  31 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  31.  and  a^ree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out  and  in  lieu  of  the  matter  pro- 
posed to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment insert  the  following:  "period,  if  such 
amounts  are  at  a  rate  which  exceeds  75  per- 
cent of  the  regular  weekly  rate  of  wages  of 
the  employee  (as  determined  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate). If  amounts  attributable  to  the  first 
30  calendar  days  in  such  period  are  at  a  rate 
which  does  not  exceed  75  percent  of  the  reg- 
ular weekly  rate  of  wages  of  the  employee, 
the  first  sentence  of  this  subsection  ( 1 )  shall 
not  apply  to  the  extent  that  such  amounts 
exceed  a  weekly  rate  of  $75.  and  (2)  shall  not 
apply  to  amounts  attributable  to  the  first 
7  calendar  days  in  such  period  unless  the 
employee  is  hospitalized  on  account  of  per- 
sonal iniuries  or  sickness  for  at  least  one  day 
during  such  period."  " 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  32 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  32.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(5)  State  and  local  taxes  on  the  sale  of 
gasoline,  diesel  fuel,  and  other  motor  fuels." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  36.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  amendments  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  TJnlimited  Charitable  Contribution 
Deduction. — Section  170  (relating  to  chari- 
table, etc..  contributions  and  gifts)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  subsection  (f) 
(added  by  subsection  (e)  of  this  section)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"'(g)  Application  of  Unlimited  Chari- 
table Contribution  Deduction. —  , 

"  '  ( 1 )  Allowance  of  deduction  for  tax- 
able    TEARS     beginning     ATTER     DECEMBER     31, 

1963. — If  the  taxable  year  begins  after  De- 
cember 31,  1963 — 

"■(A)  subsection  (b)(1)(C)  shall  apply 
only  if  the  taxpayer  so  elects  (at  such  time 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  by  regulations  prescribes);  and 

"'(B)  for  purposes  of  subsection  (b)(1) 
(C),  the  amount  of  the  charitable  contribu- 
tions for  the  taxable  year  (and  for  all  prior 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31,. 
1963)  shall  be  determined  without  the  appli- 
cation of  subsection  (b)(5)  and  solely  by 
reference  to  charitable  contributions  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  ( 2 ) 
If  the  taxpayer  elects  to  have  subsection  (b) 
(1)(C)  apply  for  the  taxable  year,  then  for 
such  taxable  year  subsection  (a)  shall  apply 
only  with  respect  to  charitable  contributions 
described  in  paragraph  (2).  and  no  amount 
of  charitable  contributions  made  in  the  tax- 
able year  or  any  prior  taxable  year  may  be 
treated  under  subsection  (b)(5)  as  having 
been  made  in  the  taxable  year  or  In  any 
succeeding  taxable  year. 

"'(2)    Qualified  contributions. — The 

charitable  contributions  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1)   are — 

"'(A)   any     charitable    contribution    de-. 
scribed  in  subsection  (b)  (1)  (A); 

"'(B)  any  charitable  contribution,  not  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)(1)(A).  to  an  or- 
ganization  described   in   subsection    (c)  (2) 
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substantially  more  than  half  of  the  aaaeis  of 
which  is  devoted  directly  to.  and  substan- 
tially all  of  the  income  of  which  Is  expended 
directly  for.  the  active  conduct  of  the  activi- 
ties constituting  the  purpose  or  function  for 
which  It  Is  organized  and  operated: 

•••(C)  any  charitable  contribution,  not  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b)(l)<A).  to  an  or- 
ganization described  In  subsection  (C)(2) 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(3)  with  respect  to  such  charitable  contri- 
bution, and 

•••(D)  any  charitable  contribution  pay- 
ment of  which  is  made  on  or  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964 

•'•(3)  OmCANlZATIONS  EXPENDING  AT  LEAST 
SO    PERCENT    or    DONORS    CONTRIBUTIONS— An 

organization  shall  be  an  organization  re- 
ferred to  m  paragraph  (2)(C),  with  respect 
to  any  charitable  contribution,  only  If— 

•'•(A)  not  later  than  the  close  of  the 
third  year  after  the  organizations  taxable 
year  in  which  the  contribution  Is  received 
(or  before  such  later  time  as  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  may  allow  upon  good  cause 
shown  by  such  organization),  such  organi- 
zation expends  an  amount  equal  to  at  least 
50  percent  of  such  contribution  for — 

•••(I)  the  active  conduct  of  the  activities 
constituting  the  purpose  or  function  for 
which  It  ts  organized  and  operated. 

••  •(!!)  assets  which  are  directly  devoted  to 
such  active  conduct. 

•••(Ill)  contributions  to  organizations 
which  are  described  In  subsection  (b)(1)(A) 
or  In  paragraph    (a)(B)    of  this  subsection. 

or 

•••(Iv)   any  combination  of  the  foregoing; 

and 

•••(B)  for  the  period  beginning  with  the 
taxable  year  In  which  such  contribution  Is 
received  and  ending  with  the  taxable  year  In 
which  subparagraph  (A)  Is  satisfied  with  re- 
spect to  such  contribution,  such  organiza- 
tion expends  all  of  Its  net  Income  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  capital  gains  and 
losses)  for  the  purposes  described  In  clauses 
(1),  (11).  (HI),  and  (iv)  of  subparagraph 
(A). 

If  the  taxpayer  so  elects  (at  such  time  and 
In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate by  regulations  prescribes)  with  respect 
to  contributions  made  by  him  to  any  organi- 
sation, then,  in  applying  subparagraph  (B) 
with  respect  to  contributions  made  by  him 
to  such  organization  during  his  taxable  year 
for  which  such  election  Is  made  and  during 
all  his  subsequent  taxable  years,  amounts 
expended  by  the  organization  after  the  close 
of  any  of  Its  taxable  years  and  on  or  before 
the  ISth  day  of  the  third  month  following 
the  close  of  such  taxable  year  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  expended  during  such  taxable  year. 

•••(4)  Disqualifying  transactions — An 
organization  shall  be  an  organization  re- 
ferred to  In  subparagraph  (B)  or  (C)  of  para- 
graph (2)  only  If  at  no  time  during  the  pe- 
riod consisting  of  the  organizations  taxable 
year  in  which  the  contribution  la  received. 
Its  3  preceding  taxable  years,  and  Its  3  suc- 
ceeding taxable  years,  such  organization — 

•••(A)  lends  any  part  of  Its  Income  or 
corpus  to. 

••  •(B)  pays  compensation  (other  than  rea- 
sonable compensation  for  personal  services 
actually  rendered)  to. 

•'•(C)  makes  any  of  Its  services  available 
on  a  preferential  basis  to. 

"'(D)  purchases  more  than  a  minimal 
amount  of  securities  or  other  property  from. 

or 

"'(E)  sells  more  than  a  minimal  amount 
of  securities  or  other  property  to. 
the  donor  of  such  contribution,  any  member 
of  his  family  (as  defined  In  section  267(c) 
(4) ).  any  employee  of  the  donor,  any  officer 
or  emplovee  of  a  corporation  In  which  he 
owns  (directly  or  IndlrecUy)  50  percent  or 
more  In  value  of  the  outstanding  stock,  or 
any  partner  or  employee  of  a  partnership  In 
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which  he  owns  (directly  or  Indirectly)  50  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  capital  Interest  or  profits 
Interest  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to 
transactions  occurring  on  or  before  the  date 
of    the    enactment   of    the    Revenue    Act    of 

Page  62.  line  3.  of  the  House  engrossed  bill, 
strike  out  "Ig)  and  (h).'  and  Insert  (hi 
and  (1) ." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  42  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  42.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows; 

Page  14,  line  8,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  the  period  andj"; 
sert  '■  except  that  such  amendments  shall 
not  apply  to  any  transfer  of  a  future  Interest 
made  before  July  1.  1964.  where— 

(A)    the  sole  Intervening  interest  or  right 
IS  a  nontransferable  life  interest  reserved  by 

the  donor,  or  .      ^      >.      ^ 

•(B)  in  the  case  of  a  Joint  gift  by  husband 
and  wife,  the  sole  Intervening  interest  or 
right  is  a  nontransferable  life  interest  re- 
served by  the  donors  which  expires  not  later 
than  the  death  of  whichever  of  such  donors 
dies  later. 

For  purposes  of  the  exception  contained  In 
the  preceding  sentence,  a  right   to   make   a 
transfer  of  the  reserved  life  interest  to  the 
donee    of    the    future    Interest   shall    not    be 
treated  as  making  a  life  Interest  transferable. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  43:   That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  43.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
Page  16.  lines  1  and  2.  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendmenu.  strike  out  "may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate"  and 
insert  'the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  by  regu- 
lations prescribes";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 

the  same.  ^     „ 

Amendment  numbered  46:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  46.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out  and  in  lieu  of  the  matter  pro- 
posed to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment Insert  the  following: 

••(B)    the  $600  limit  of  subparagraph   (A) 
shall  be  Increased  (to  an  amount  not  above 
»900)    by   the  amount  of  expenses  Incurred 
by  the  uxpayer  for  any  period  during  which 
the  taxpayer  had  2  or  more  dependents. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  47:   That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  47.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
Page   19    line  21.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "$7,000"  and  Insert 
••$6  000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  50:   That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  50.  and  agree 
to   the  same  with  amendments  as  follows: 
Strike    out    the    matter    proposed    to    be 
stricken  out  and  omit  the  matter  proposed 
to   be   inserted    by   the   Senate   amendment 
Page   68.   line   8.   of    the   House   engrossed 
bill,  strike  out  -2X9"  and   Insert  •'218". 

Page  71  of  the  House  engrossed  bill.  In 
the  matter  following  line  14.  strike  out  "  ;Sec. 
219  Cross  references.""  and  Insert:  •'Sec, 
218.  Cross  references";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  54:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  54.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
Page  22.  line  18.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  •■215"  and  Insert 
•214";   and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  55:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  55.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 


Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out  and  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment  insert  the  following  "215":  and 
the  Senate   agree   to   the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  57:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  57.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  amendments  as  follows: 

Page  31  line  18.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendmenu.    strike    out    "211"    and    insert 

216".  . 

Page  32.  line  1.  of  the  Senat*  engrossed 
amendments,  beginning  with  "which"  strike 
out  all  through  •  80a-2)  ) "  In  line  5  and  In- 
sert "Which  Is  a  face-amount  certificate  com- 
pany registered  under  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  ( 15  use  80a-l  and  follow- 
ing) and  which  Is  subject  to  the  banking 
laws  of  the  State  In  which  such  institution 
Is  incorporated.  Interest  on  face-amount 
certificates  (as  defined  In  section  2(8)  (15) 
of  buch  Act)".  . 

Page  32.  line  13.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendmenu.  strike  out  '25  percent"  and 
insert  •15  percenf;  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  58:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  58.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows. 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  217.  Limitatton     or     Travel     Alloca- 
tion   Requirement    to    Foreign 
Travel 
••(a)    Limitation    or   Application    or  Sec- 
tion   274(c).— Section    274(c)     (relating    to 
traveling)    Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
••■(c)   Certain  Foreign  Travel. — 
•••(1)    In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  In- 
dividual   who    travels    ouulde    the    United 
States  away  from  home  In  pursuit  of  a  trade 
or  business  or  In  pursuit  of  an  activity  de- 
scribed m  section  212.  no  deduction  shall  be 
allowed  under  section  162  or  section  212  for 
that  portion  of  the  expenses  of  such  travel 
Diherwise     allowable     under     such     section 
which,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  is  not  allocable  to 
such   trade  or  business  or  to  such  activity. 
•'•(2)    Exception —Paragraph       (1)       shall 
not  apply  to  the  expenses  of  any  travel  out- 
side the  United  States  away  from  home  if— 
••(A)    such    travel    does    not    exceed    one 

week,  or  ..   .         i 

••(B)  the  portion  of  the  time  of  travel 
outside  the  United  States  away  from  home 
which  is  not  attributable  to  the  pursuit  of 
the  taxpayer's  trade  or  business  or  an  activity 
described  In  section  212  Is  less  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  time  on  such  travel. 

•"(3)  Domestic  travel  excluded.— For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  travel  ouulde 
the  United  States  does  not  Include  any  travel 
from  one  point  In  the  United  States  to  an- 
other point  In  the  United  States.' 

"(b)  ErrECTivE  Date— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (ai  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  ending  after  December 
31.  1962.  but  only  in  respect  of  periods  after 
such  date" 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  59:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  59.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
Page  33.  line  6.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendmenu.  strike  out  ••219^  and  Insert 
■■218^^;   and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  60:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  60.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
Page  35.  line  2.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "220^^  and  insert 
"2 19":    and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  61 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  lu  disagreement  to  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senate  numbered  61.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  amendmenu  as  follows: 

Page  37.  line  2.  of  the  Senate  engrossfcd 
amendmenu.  strike  out  "221"  and  insert 
•220". 

Page  44  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend - 
menta.  after  line  22.  Insert: 

•'If  for  the  period  (or  part  thereof)  re- 
ferred to  In  clauses  (11)  and  dil)  such  cor- 
poration has  no  gross  Income,  the  provisions 
of  clauses  (11)  and  (111)  shall  be  treated  as 
satisfied  If  It  Is  reasonable  to  anticipate  that, 
with  respect  to  the  first  taxable  year  there- 
after for  which  such  corporation  has  gross 
income,  the  provisions  of  such  clauses  will 
be  satisfied." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  62:  That  the 
House  recede  from  lU  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  62.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out  and  In  lieu  of  the  matter  pro- 
posed to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment insert  the  tollowlng:  "221"";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  70 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  lU  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  70.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following : 

"(6)  Application  or  subsection  «b>  (5) 
where  options  are  roR  stock  or  same  class 
IN  SAME  corporation. — The  requirement  of 
subsection  (b)(5)  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  met  In  the  case  of  any  option 
(referred  to  In  this  paragraph  as  'new 
option")   granted  to  an  Individual  If — 

"(A)  the  new  option  and  all  ouUtandlng 
options  referred  to  In  subsection  (b)(5)  arc 
to  purchase  stock  of  the  same  class  In  the 
same  corporation,  and 

"(B)  the  new  option  by  Ite  terms  Is  not 
exercisable  while  there  Is  ouUtanding  (with- 
in the  meaning  of  paragraph  (2) )  any  quali- 
fied stock  option  (or  restricted  stock  option) 
which  was  granted,  before  the  granting  of  the 
new  option,  to  such  individual  to  purchase 
stock  In  such  corporation  at  a  price  (deter- 
mined as  of  the  date  of  grant  of  the  new 
option)  higher  than  the  option  price  of  the 
new  option." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  96:  That  the  House 
recede  from  lU  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  96,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  222.  Sales  at  Retail  Under  Revolving 
Credit  Plans. 

"(a)  Treatment  Under  Installment 
Method. — Section  453  (relating  to  Install- 
ment method  of  accounting)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"""(e)  Revolving  Credit  Type  Plans. — 
For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the  term 
"installment  plan""  Includes  a  revolving  credit 
type  plan  which  provides  that  the  purchaser 
of  personal  property  at  retail  may  pay  for 
such  property  In  a  series  of  periodic  pay- 
menu  of  an  agreed  portion  of  the  amounU 
due  the  seller  under  the  plan,  except  that 
such  term  does  not  Include  any  such  plan 
with  respect  to  a  purchaser  who  uses  his 
account  primarily  as  an  ordinary  charge 
account." 

"(b)  ErrECTivE  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  In  re- 
spect of  sales  made  during  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1963." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  97:  That  the  House 
recede  from  lU  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
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ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  97.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  amendmenu  as  follows: 

Page  57,  line  14,  of  the  Senate  engroesed 
amendmenu,  strike  out  "224"'  and  Insert 
•223". 

Page  57.  line  14,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendmenu,  strike  out  •'AND  CREDITS" . 

Page  57,  line  17,  of  the  Senate  engroesed 
amendmenu,  strike  out   "or  Credit". 

Page  58,  line  4,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendmenu.  strike   out   "'or   credit". 

Page  58,  line  6,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendmenu,  strike  out  '"or   credit". 

Page  58,  line  7,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendmenu,  after  the  period  and  before  the 
quotation  marks  Insert:  ""This  subsection 
shall  not  apply  In  respect  of  the  deduction 
for  income,  war  profiU,  and  excess  proflU 
taxes  Imposed  by  the  authority  of  any  for- 
eign country  or  possession  of  the  United 
State*". 

Page  58.  line  11,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendmenu  strike  out  •'sentence^'  and  In- 
sert "sentences". 

Page  58,  line  19,  of  the  Senate  engroesed 
amendmenu,  strike  out  "'or  credit". 

Page  58.  line  22.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendmenu,  strike   out   '•or  credit". 

Page  58,  line  23,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendmenu,  after  the  pjerlod  and  before 
the  quotation  marks  Insert;  "The  preceding 
sentences  shall  not  apply  In  respect  of  the 
deduction  for  Income,  war  profiU,  and  excess 
profiU  taxes  Imposed  by  the  authority  of  any 
foreign  country  or  possession  of  the  United 
States", 

Page  60,  line  4,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendmenu,  strike  out  "or  credit". 

Page  61.  line  3,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendmenu,  strike  out  •'or  credit". 

Page  61,  line  12,  of  the  Senate  engrooaed 
amendmenu,  strike  out  "or  credit". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  98:  That  the  House 
recede  from  lU  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  98.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out  and  In  lieu  of  the  matter  pro- 
posed to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment Insert  the  following:  "224";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  99:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  99.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out  by  the  Senate  amendment  and 
In  lieu  thereof  Insert  the  following: 

"(c)  Certain  Carrying  Charges, — Section 
163(b)  (1)  (relating  to  Installment  purchases 
where  Interest  charge  Is  not  separately 
stated)  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'personal  property  Is 
purchased'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'personal  property  or  educational  services 
arc  purchased';  and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  purp>oses  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  "educational  serv- 
ices" means  any  service  (Including  lodging) 
which  Is  purchased  from  an  educational  In- 
stitution (as  defined  In  section  151(e)(4)) 
and  which  Is  provided  for  a  student  of  such 
institution."  " 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  100:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  100,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lovra: 

Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out  and  In  lieu  of  the  matter  pro- 
posed to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment Insert  the  following- 

"(d)  EriEcrivk  Date. — The  amendmenu 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  ap- 
ply to  paymenU  made  after  December  31. 
1963,  on  account  of  sales  or  exchanges  of 
property  occurring  after  June  30,  1963,  other 
than  any  sale  or  exchange  made  pursuant  to 


a  binding  written  contract  (Including  an 
Irrevocable  written  option)  entered  Into  be- 
fore July  1.  1963.  The  amendmenu  made  by 
subsection  (c)  shall  apply  to  paymenU  made 
during  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1963." 

And  the  SenaU  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  101 :  That  the 
House  recede  from  lU  dlEagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  101,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out  and  In  lieu  of  the  matter  pro- 
posed to  be  Inserted  by  the  SenaU  amend- 
ment Insert  the  following:  •'226";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  104:  That  the 
House  recede  from  lU  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  104, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  followB: 

Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out  and  in  lieu  of  the  matter  pro- 
posed to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment insert  the  following:  "obligations."; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  105:  That  the 
House  recede  from  lU  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  106. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed 
to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment 
insert  the  following: 

"(111)  rendering  serrlces  or  making  facili- 
ties available  In  connection  with  activities 
described  In  clauses  (I)  and  (11)  carried  on 
by  the  corporation  rendering  services  or 
making  facilities  available,  or 

"(Iv)  rendering  services  or  making  facili- 
ties available  to  another  corporation  which 
Is  engaged  In  the  lending  or  finance  business 
(within  the  meaning  of  this  paragraph). 
If  such  services  or  facilities  are  related  to 
the  lending  or  finance  business  (within  such 
meaning)  of  such  other  corporation  and 
such  other  corporation  and  the  corporation 
rendering  services  or  making  facilities  avail- 
able are  members  of  the  same  afBUatert 
group  (as  defined  in  section  1504)." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  106:  That  the 
House  recede  from  iU  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  106, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows : 

Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  bs 
stricken  out  and  in  lieu  of  the  matter  pro- 
posed to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment Insert  the  following:  "unless  the  loans, 
notes,  or  Installment  obligations  are  evi- 
denced or  secured  by  contracU  of  condi- 
tional sale,  chattel  mortgages,  or  chattel 
lease  agreemenu,  arising  out  of  the  sale  of 
goods  or  services  In  the  course  of  the  bar- 
rower's  or  transferor's  trade  or  bvislness,  or"; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  141 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  lU  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  141,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out  by  the  SenaU  amendment  and 
In  lieu  thereof  Insert: 

"(J)  Increase  in  Basis  Wrrm  Rxspect  to 
Certain  Foreign  Personal  Holding  Com- 
pany Stock  or  Sscukities. — 

"(1)  In  general, — Part  n  of  subchapter  O 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  basis  rules  of  gen- 
eral application)  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  1022  as  section  1023  and  by 
Inserting  after  section  1021  the  following 
new  section : 

"  'Sec.  1022.  Inckiase  in  Basis  Wftb  Respbct 
TO  Certain  Foreign  Personal 
Holding   Company    Stock   or 
sxcuvties. 
"'(a)   OxmouL    Ruu. — The    basis    (deter- 
mined under  section  1014(b)(5).  relating  to 
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basis  of  stock  or  securities  In  a  foreign  per- 
sonal holding  company)  of  a  share  of  stock 
or  a  security,  acquired  from  a  decedent  dying 
after  December  31.  1963.  of  a  corporation 
which  was  a  foreign  personal  holding  com- 
pany for  Its  most  recent  taxable  year  ending 
before  the  date  of  the  decedents  death  shall 
be  increased  by  Its  proportionate  share  of  any 
Federal  estate  tax  attributable  to  the  net 
appreciation  In  value  of  all  of  such  shares 
and  securities  determined  as  provided  In  this 

section  _ 

•••(b)  PnopoanoNATi:  Share  —For  purposes 
of  subsection  (a),  the  proportionate  share  of 
a  share  of  stock  or  of  a  security  Is  that 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
aggregate  Increase  determined  under  sub- 
section (c)(2)  as  the  appreciation  In  value 
of  such  share  or  security  bears  to  the  ag- 
gregate appreciation  In  value  of  all  such 
shares  and  securities  having  appreciation  In 

value. 

■••(c)  Special  Rules  and  DEnwrnows. — For 
purposes  of  this  section— 

•••(!)  Federal  estate  tax  —The  term  Fed- 
eral estate  tax"  means  only  the  tax  Imposed 
by  section  2001  or  2101.  reduced  by  any 
credit  allowable  with  respect  to  a  tax  on 
prior  transfers  by  section  2013  or  2102 

•••(2)  Federal  estate  tax  attbibutable  to 
NET  APPRECIATION  iw  VALUE— The  Federal  es- 
tate tax  attributable  to  the  net  appreciation 
in  value  of  all  shares  of  stock  and  securities 
to  which  subsection  (a)  applies  Is  that 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
Federal  estate  tax  as  the  net  appreciation  In 
value  of  all  of  such  shares  and  securities 
bears  to  the  value  of  the  gross  estate  as  de- 
termined under  chapter  11  (Including  section 
2032   relating  to  alternate  valuation). 

••'(3)  Net  appreciation —The  net  appre- 
ciation m  value  of  all  shares  and  securities 
to  which  subsection  (a)  applies  Is  the  amount 
by  which  the  fair  market  value  of  all  such 
shares  and  securities  exceeds  the  adjusted 
basis  of  such  property  In  the  hands  of  the 
decedent.  _ 

••■(4)  Fair  market  value— For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  "fair  market  value- 
means  fair  market  value  determined  under 
chapter  11  (Including  section  2032.  relating 
to  alternate  valuation). 

"•(d)  LiMrrATiONS— This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  foreign  personal  holding  com- 
pany referred   to  In   section  342(a)(2).' 

••(2)     AMENDMENT     OF     SECTIOW      lOlS(a). 

Section  1016(a)  (relating  to  adjustments  to 
basis)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

•"(21)  to  the  extent  provided  In  section 
1022  relating  to  Increase  In  basis  for  certain 
foreign   personal   holding  company  stock  or 

securities.'  „^     »  ».,       , 

••(3)  Clerical  amendment— The  table  of 
sections  for  pirt  II  of  subchapter  O  of  chap- 
ter 1  Is  amended  by  striking  out 

•Sec    1022    Cross  references." 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following; 
••Sec    1022.  Increase  In  basis  with  respect 
to    certain    foreign    personal 
holding    company    stock    or 
securities. 
"Sec.  1023.  Cross  references  ' 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 
Amendment     numbered     145:     That     the 
House  recede  from   its  disagreement   to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  145,  and 
agree   to  the  same   with   an   amendment   as 
follows:  ^    ^       . 

Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out  by  the  Senate  amendment  and 
In  lieu  thereof  Insert: 

••(4)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
( J I  shall  apply  In  respect  of  decedents  dying 
after  December  31.  1963 '" 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment     numbered     147       That     the 
House  recede  from   Its  disagreement   to   the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  147.  and 
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agree  to   the  same  with  an   amendment  as 

follows:  ^    .«    K- 

Strike  out  the  matter  propoaed  to  be 
stricken  out  and  In  lieu  of  the  matter  pro- 
posed to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment insert  the  following:  "226":  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same  ,^   .     »w 

Amendment  numbered  149:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  149.  and 
agree   to  the  same  with  an   amendment   as 

follows:  ^     ^       ._ 

Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out  and  In  lieu  of  the  matter  pro- 
posed to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment insert  the  following:  "237";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same.  „».».». 

Amendment  numbered  162:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  162,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

Page  68  line  22.  of  the  SenaU  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "229"  and  Insert 
"228"    and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  163:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  163.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows :  _. 

Page  70  line  22.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "230"  and  Insert 
••2?9':  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  166:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  166.  and 
agree   to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 

follows:  ^    »      »». 

Strike    out    the    matter    proposed    to    be 
stricken  out  by  the  Senate  amendment  and 
and  in  lieu  thereof  Insert  the  following: 
•Sec   230.  Capttal  Loss  Cabbtovebs  fob  Tax- 
PATEBS    Otheb     Than     Cobpora- 
tions. 
"(a)   In  Genebal.— Section  1212   (relating 
to  caplUl  loss  carryover)  Is  amended— 

••(1)    by  striking  out   "If   for  any    taxable 
year    the    taxpayer'    and    Inserting    In    lieu 

thereof:  ^       .  . 

•••(a)    CoBPORATioNS.— If    for    any    taxable 

year  a  corporation';  and  ,    w     »  i 

"(2)    by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 
••  '(b)   Other  Taxpatebs. — 
"•(I)   In    general.— If    a    taxpayer    other 
than  a  corporation  has  a  net  capital  loss  for 
any  taxable  year  beginning  after  December 

31.  1963—  ^     »  »  

"•(A)  the  excess  of  the  net  short-term 
capital  loss  over  the  net  long-term  capital 
gain  for  such  year  shall  be  a  short-term  cap- 
ital loss  in  the  succeeding  taxable  year,  and 
"•(B)  the  excess  of  the  net  long-term  cap- 
ital loss  over  the  net  short-term  capital  gain 
for  such  year  shall  be  a  long-term  capital 
loss  In  the  succeeding  taxable  year. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph.  In  determin- 
ing such  excesses  an  amount  equal  to  the  ex- 
cess of  the  sum  allowed  for  the  taxable  year 
under  section  1211(b)  over  the  gains  from 
sales  or  exchanges  of  capital  assets  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  this  sentence)  shall 
be   treated   as   a  short-term  capital  gain  In 

such  year. 

•■•(2)  TBANsmoNAL  BiTLE. — In  the  case  or 
a  taxpayer  other  than  a  corporation,  there 
shall  be  treated  as  a  short-term  capital  loss 
in  the  first  taxable  year  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1963.  any  amount  which  Is  treated 
as  a  short-term  capital  loss  In  such  year  un- 
der this  subchapter  as  In  effect  Immediately 
before  the  enactment  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1964.- 

••(b)   Technical  Amendments. — 

••(I)  Section  1222(9)  (relating  to  net  cap- 
ital gain)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•••(9)  Net  capital  gain —In  the  case  of  a 
corporation,  the  term  "net  capital  gain" 
means  the  excess  of  the  gains  from  sales  or 
exchanges  of  capital  assets  over  the  losses 
from  such  sales  or  exchanges.' 


(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1222 
( 10)  (relating  to  net  capital  loss)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  For  the  purpose'  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  In  the  case  of  a  cor- 
poration,  for  the  purpose'. 

"(c)  EfTTCTivE  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1963." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  167:  That  the 
House  recede  from  lU  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  167, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  ^    t^    K- 

Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  oe 
stricken  out  and  in  lieu  of  the  matter  pro- 
posed to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment insert  the  foUowlng:  "231";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same.  ,^   ^     ..». 

Amendment  numbered  168:  That  the 
House  recede  from  lU  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  168.  and 
agree   to  the  same   with   an  amendment  as 

follows:  ^    .„    K- 

Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out  and  In  lieu  of  the  matter  pro- 
posed to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment insert  the  following:  "232";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same  .^  ^     ^^ 

Amendment  numbered  177:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  177.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  . 

Page  81.  line  11.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "235"  and  Insert 
•233  "    and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  178:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  fljnate  numbered  178.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 

follows:  ^     »       w 

Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out  and  In  lieu  of  the  matter  pro- 
posed to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment insert  the  foUowlng:  "234";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  179 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  179.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out  and  In  lieu  of  the  matter  pro- 
posed to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment insert  the  following:  "235":  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbsred  185:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  185.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows : 

Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out  and  Insert  the  matter  proposed 
to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  and 
on  page  268  of  the  House  engrossed  bill  strike 
out  lines  20.  21.  and  22,  and  Insert: 

"(C)  Adopted  child. — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  a  legally  adopted  child  of  an  in- 
dividual shall  be  treated  as  a  child  of  such 
individual  by  blood." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  193:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  193.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 
•'Sec.  236.  VALrorrr    or   Tax   Liens    Against 

PURCHASEBS  OF  MOTOB  VEHIO-ES. 

•■(a)  PuBCHASEBS  WrrHouT  Actual  Notice 
oB  Knowledge  of  Lien  —Section  6323  (relat- 
ing to  validity  of  liens  for  Federal  taxes)  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as 
subsection  (e)  and  by  Inserting  after  sub- 
section (c)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  EXCEPTION  IN  Case  of  Motor 
Vehicles  — 

"•(1)  ExciFTioN— Even  though  notice  of 
a  lien  provided  In  section  6321  has  been  fUed 
in  the  manner  prescribed  In  subsection  (a) 


of  this  section,  the  Hen  shall  not  be  valid 
with  respect  to  a  motor  vehicle,  as  defined 
In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subEectlon,  as 
against  any  purchaser  of  such  motor  vehi- 
cle for  an  adequate  and  full  consideration 
In  money  or  money's  worth  If — 

"•(A)  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  the 
purchaser  Is  without  notice  or  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  such  Hen.  and 

"■(B)  before  the  purchaser  obtains  such 
notice  or  knowledge,  he  has  acquired  posses- 
sion of  such  motor  vehicle  and  has  not  there- 
after relinquished  possession  of  such  motor 
vehicle  to  the  seller  or  his  agent. 

••'(2)  Definition  of  motor  vehicle. — As 
used  In  this  subsrctlon,  the  term  "motor  ve- 
hicle" means  a  self-propelled  vehicle  which 
Is  registered  for  highway  use  under  the  laws 
of  any  State  or  foreign  country.' 

"(b)  Liens  for  Estate  and  Gift  Taxes. — 
Section  6324  (relating  to  special  Hen  for 
estate  and  gift  taxes  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

■••(d)  ExcEpnoH  in  Case  of  Motor  Vehi- 
cles.— The  Hen  Imposed  by  subsection  (a) 
or  (b)  shall  not  be  valid  with  respect  to  a 
motor  vehicle,  as  defined  In  section  6323 
<d)(2).  as  against  any  purchaser  of  such 
motor  vehicle  for  an  adequate  and  full  con- 
sideration In  money  or  money's  ^orth  If — 

"  •  ( 1 )  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  the 
purchaser  Is  without  notice  or  knowledge  of 
the  ex  stence  of  such  Hen.  and 

"'(2)  before  the  purchaser  obtains  such 
notice  or  knowledge,  he  has  acquired  pos- 
session of  such  motor  vehicle  and  has  not 
thereafter  relinquished  possession  of  such 
motor  vehicle  to  the  seller  or  his  agent.' 

"(c)    Clerical  Amendmfnts. — 

"(1)  Section  6323(a)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'subsection  (c)'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'subsections  (c)  and  (d)'. 

"(2)  Section  6324  Is  amended  by  Ins'^rtlng 
after  'subsection  (c)  (relating  to  transfers 
of  securities)'  In  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  the 
following:  'and  subsection  (d)  (relating  to 
purchases  of  motor  vehicles)". 

"(d)  Effective  Dates. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  purchases  made  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  194:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
aniendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  194, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed 
to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  In- 
sert the  following: 

"Sec.  237.  Exclitsion  or  Earnfb  Income  of 
Certain  United  States  Citizens 
Who  Are  Residents  of  Foreign 
Countries. 

"(a)  Reduction  of  Limitation. — Subpara- 
graph (B)  of  section  911(c)(1)  (relating  to 
limitations  on  amount  of  fxcluslon)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  '$35,000'  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  •$25,000'. 

"(b)  Effective  Date — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  fhall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1964."" 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  196:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  196, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed 
to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  In- 
sert the  following: 

Sec.    238.  Losses    Arising    From    Confisca- 
tion OF  Property  by  Cuba. 
"Section  165  (relating  to  losses)  Is  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  subsection   (1)    as  sub- 
section (J)  and  by  Inserting  after  subsection 
ih)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"'(1)  Certain  Property  Confiscated  bt 
CrBA — For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  any  loss 
of  tangible  property.  If  such  loss  arises  from 


expropriation.  Intervention,  seizure,  or  sim- 
ilar taking  by  the  government  of  Cuba,  any 
(xilltlcal  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  agency 
or  Instrumentality  of  the  foregoing,  shall  be 
treated  {.s  a  lofs  from  a  casualty  within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  (c)  (3).'  " 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  197:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  197. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  239  Credit  or  Refund  of  Self-Em- 
ployment Tax. 
"Section  6511  (relating  to  limitations  on 
credit  or  refund)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (d)  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"  "(5)  Special  period  of  LiMrrATioN  with 
respect  to  self-emplotment  tax  in  certain 
CASES. — If  the  claim  for  credit  or  refund  re- 
lates to  an  overpayment  of  the  tax  imposed 
by  chapter  2  (relating  to  the  tax  on  self- 
employment  Income)  attributable  to  an 
agreement,  or  modification  of  an  agreement, 
made  pursuant  to  section  218  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (relating  to  coverage  of  State 
and  local  employees),  and  If  the  allowance 
of  a  credit  or  refund  of  such  overpayment 
Is  otherwise  prevented  by  the  operation  of 
any  law  or  rule  of  law  other  than  section 
7122  (relating  to  compromises),  such  credit 
or  refund  may  be  allowed  or  made  If  claim 
therefor  Is  filed  on  or  before  the  later  of  the 
following  dates:  (A)  the  last  day  of  the  sec- 
ond year  after  the  calendar  year  In  which 
such  agreement  (or  modification)  is  agreed 
to  by  the  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  or  (B)  December 
31.  1965.""" 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  198:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  198,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as  fol- 
lows: 

Page  92,  line  2.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "243"  and  insert 
"240". 

Page  93.  line  3,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  after  "1939"  insert  "attrib- 
utable to  such  interest.  Including  any  ex- 
tensions thereof,";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Wilbur  D.  Mills, 

Cecil  R.  King, 

Thomas  J.  O'Brien, 

Hale  Bocgs. 

John  W.  Byrnes. 

Victor  A.  Knox. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Harry  Flood  Bybd. 

Russell  B.  Long. 

George  A.  Smathers. 

Clinton  P.  Anderson, 

John  J.  Williams, 

Frank  Carlson, 

Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Ho"uses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8363)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce 
individual  and  corporate  Income  taxes,  to 
make  certain  structural  changes  with  respect 
to  the  Income  tax,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  statement  in  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In  the 
accompanying  conference  report: 

The  following  Senate  amendments  made 
technical,  clerical,  clarifying,  or  conforming 
changes:  2.  3.  5.  6.  7.  9.  14.  15,  19,  22,  24.  27. 
28.  33.  34,  38.  39.  40.  44.  45.  48,  49.  50.  51.  52. 


55,  62,  63,  65,  68,  69,  72,  73.  75.  77.  78.  79.  80. 
89,  90,  92,  93,  94,  98,  101,  103,  104,  110.  112, 
113,  115.  118.  120.  121.  122.  123,  125.  126.  127, 
128.  130.  134,  135,  136,  138.  140,  142,  143,  144, 
145,  146,  147.  148.  149,  150,  152.  154.  155,  156, 
167,  158,  159,  160,  161.  167.  168,  169.  170,  172, 
173,  174,  175,  176.  178.  179,  180.  181.  182.  183. 
184,  185.  186.  187.  188,  189,  190,  191,  and  182. 
With  respect  to  these  amendments  (1)  the 
House  either  recedes  or  recedes  with  amend- 
ments which  are  technical,  clerical,  clarify- 
ing, or  conforming  in  nature;  or  (2)  the 
Senate  recedes  In  order  to  conform  to  other 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  committee  of 
conference. 

declaration  bt  congress 

Amendment  No.  1:  Section  1  of  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House  provided  that  it  is 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  tax  reduc- 
tion provided  by  the  bill,  through  stimula- 
tion of  the  economy,  will,  after  a  brief 
transitional  period,  raise  (rather  than  low- 
er )  revenues  and  that  such  revenue  Increases 
should  first  be  used  to  eliminate  the  deficits 
In  the  administrative  budgets  and  then  to 
reduce  the  public  debt.  Such  section  also 
provided  that,  to  further  the  objective  of  ob- 
Ulnlng  balanced  budgets  in  the  near  future, 
Congress  by  this  action  recognizes  the  Im- 
portance of  taking  all  reasonable  means  to 
restrain  Government  spending  and  urges  the 
President  to  declare  his  accord  with  this  ob- 
jective. Senate  amendment  No.  1  strikes  ' 
out  this  section  of  the  bill. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

REDUCTION    OF    TAX    RATES RETIREMENT 

INCOME     CREDIT 

Amendment  No.  4:  Section  37(a)  of  the 
code  provides  the  general  rule  that  the 
credit  against  tax  for  retirement  Income 
shall  be  determined  by  multiplying  the  re- 
tirement Income  (as  defined  In  and  limited 
by  sec.  37)  by  the  rate  provided  In  section  1 
of  the  code  (relating  to  tax  Imposed  on  Indi- 
viduals) for  the  first  $2,000  of  taxable  In- 
come. The  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  pro- 
vided that  the  credit  shall  be  equal  to  15  per- 
cent of  such  retirement  income.  Senate 
amendment  No.  4  retains  the  change  made 
by  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  except 
that  In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  beginning 
In  1964  the  amendment  provides  that  the 
credit  shall  be  equal  to  17  percent  of  such 
retirement  income. 

The  House  recedes. 

RETIREMENT    INCOME    CREDIT    IN    CASE    OF 
CERTAIN     JOINT     RETURNS 

Amendment  No.  8:  Section  37  of  the  code 
provides  a  credit  against  tax  for  retirement 
Income.  To  be  eligible  for  the  credit,  an 
Individual  must  have  received  earned  Income 
In  excess  of  $600  in  each  of  10  calendar  years 
before  the  taxable  year  and  (except  In  the 
case  of  pensions  and  annuities  under  a  pub- 
lic retirement  system)  must  have  attained 
the  age  of.  65  before  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year.  Under  section  37(d)  of  the  code  the 
amount  of  retirement  Income  taken  into  ac- 
count in  the  case  of  any  individual  may  not 
exceed  $l,524wless  (1)  amounts  received  in 
the  taxable  year  as  pensions  and  annuities 
(Including  social  security  and  railroad  re- 
tirement benefits)  whicn  are  excluded  from 
gross  Income,  and  (2)  if  the  individual  has 
not  attained  the  age  of  72,  adjustments  for 
earned  Income  received  in  the  taxable  year. 

Senate  amendment  No.  8  adds  a  new  sub- 
section (1)  to  section  37  of  the  code.  The 
new  subsection  provides  an  increase  in  the 
$1,524  amount  in  the  case  of  certain  Joint 
returns  where  both  the  husband  and  wife 
have  attained  age  65  before  the  close  of  the 
taxable  year.  If  both  spouses  meet  the  10- 
year  earned  Income  requirement  and  If  In  the 
case  of  either  spouse  the  sum  of  the  retire- 
ment income  and  of  the  amounts  described 
in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  37(d) 
of  the  code  which  reduce  the  $1,524  amount 
is  less  than  $762.  then  the  $1,524  amount  Is 
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to  be  increased  with  respect  to  the  other 
spouse  by  'an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  of 
$762  over  such  sum.  If  either  spouse  does 
not  meet  the  10-year  earned  Income  require- 
ment, the  $1,524  amount  Is  to  be  Increased 
with  respect  to  the  other  spouse  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  excess  ot  $762  over  the 
amounts  described  In  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2»  of  section  37(d)  of  the  code  received  by 
his  spouse 

The   House   recedes   with   an   amendment 
Under  the  conference  agreement,  a  husband 
and  wife  who  make  a  Joint  return  for  the 
taxable   year   and    both   of   whom   have   at- 
tained the  age  of  65  before  the  cloae  of  the 
taxable    year,    may    elect    to   determine    the 
amount    of    the    credit    allowed    by    section 
37(a)    of  the   code   by   applying   the  special 
rules    of    the    new    section   37(1)  (2)       These 
special  rules  provide  that  (1)  If  either  spouse 
meets    the    10-year    earned   Income    require- 
ment  the  other  spouse  shall  be  considered 
as  also  meeting  that  requirement,  and    (2) 
section  37(d)    (relating  to  limitation  on  re- 
tirement   income)     shall    be    considered    as 
providing  that  the  amount  of  the  combined 
retirement  Income  of  both  spouses  Is  not  to 
exceed  $2,286  less  the  sum  of  the  amounts 
for  each  spouse  specified  In  paragraphs  (1) 
and   (2)   of  section  37(d)    (that  Is.  amounts 
received  In  the  taxable  year  as  pensions  and 
annuities  which  are  excluded  from  gross  in- 
come    and    amounts    representing    adjust- 
ments   for    certain    earned    Income    received 
during  the   taxable  year).     Under  the  con- 
ference agreement,   this   new   provision   will 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  alter  De- 
cember 31.  1963. 

ETTECTIVE  DATE  rOR  REPEAL  OF  REQUIREMENT 
THAT  BASIS  OF  SECTION  38  PROPERTY  BE  RE- 
DUCED   BY     7     PERCENT 

Amendments   Nos.    10.    11.    12.    13.    16.    17. 
and   18     Section  48(g)    of  the  code  requires 
the   basis  of   any  section  38   property    (that 
Is   property  with  respect  to  which  an  Invest- 
ment credit  is  allowable)    to  be  reduced  by 
an  amount  equal  to  7  percent  of  the  quali- 
fied Investment  with  respect  to  such  prop- 
erty     The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  re- 
pealed  section   48(g)    of  the  code,  provided 
special  rules  to  Increase  the  basis  of  prop- 
erty  placed   In   service  before  July    1.   1963 
( the  effective  date  of  the  repeal ) .  and  made 
conforming  changes  In   the   code      The   re- 
peal and  conforming  changes  apply    (1)    in 
the  case  of  property  placed  In  service  after 
June  30    1963,  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  such  date,  and  (2»   In  the  case 
of  property  placed  In  service  before  July   1. 
1963.   with   respect   to   taxable   years  begin- 
ning after  June  30.  1963. 

Senate  amendments  Nos  10.  11.  18,  13.  16. 
17  and  18  chang?  the  "June  30.  1963'  and 
'•July  1  1963"  dates  to  "December  31.  1963" 
and  "January  1.  1964".  respectively,  for  pur- 
poses of  both  the  effective  date  provisions 
and  the  special  rules  relating  to  property 
placed  in  service  before  the  effective  date. 
The  House  recedes 
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GROUP-TEBM     LIFE     INSURANCE     PURCHASED     FOR 
EMPLOYEES 

Amendment  No  20  The  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  added  a  new  section  79  to  the 
code  In  general,  the  new  section  79  requires 
an  employee  to  Include  In  groM  income  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  the 
cost  of  group-term  life  insurance  on  his  life 
under  policies  carried  by  his  employers,  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  such  cort  exceeds  the 
sum  of  ( 1 )  the  cost  of  so  much  of  such  In- 
surance as  does  not  exceed  $30,000  of  such 
protection,  and  (2)  the  amount  (If  any)  paid 
by  the  employee  toward  the  purchase  of 
the  Insurance. 

Senate  amendment  No  20  In  effect  in- 
creases the  $30,000  amount  referred  to  above 
to  $70,000 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Under  the  conference  agreement  the  new  sec- 


tion 79  of  the  code  requires  an  employee  to 
include  In  gross  Income  for  the  taxable  year 
an  amount  equal  to  the  cost  of  group-term 
life  Insurance  on  his  life  under  policies  car- 
ried by  his  employers,  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  such  cost  exceeds  the  sum  of  (1)  the 
cost  of  $50,000  of  such  Insxirance.  and  (2)  the 
amount  (if  any)  paid  by  the  employee 
toward  the  purchase  of  such  Insurance.  In 
providing  for  the  Inclusion,  to  the  extent 
specified.  In  a  uxpayer's  Income  of  certain 
amounts  representing  the  cost  of  group-term 
life  Insurance,  it  Is  not  Intended  that  such 
Insurance  Include  the  death  benefit*  In  so- 
called  travel  Insurance  or  accident  and  health 
policies  where  such  policies  do  not  provide 
general  death  benefits. 

Amendment  No.  21:  Under  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  the  cost  of  group-term 
life  Insurance  on  the  life  of  an  employee 
provided  during  any  period  was  to  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  uniform  premiums 
(computed  on  the  basis  of  5- year  age 
brackets) .  except  that,  at  the  election  of  the 
employer  with  respect  to  any  employee,  the 
cost  was  to  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
actual  average  premium  cost  under  the 
policy  for  the  ages  Included  within  the  age 
bracket  which  would  be  applicable  to  the 
employee  but  for  the  election. 

Senate  amendment  No.  21  deletes  the  elec- 
tion (policy  cost  method)  so  that  the  cost 
is  to  be  determined  In  all  cases  under  the 
uniform  premium  method. 

The  House  recedes  It  Is  the  understanding 
of  the  conferees  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment will  study  the  table  of  premiums  at 
attolned  ages  contained  In  the  committee 
reports  on  the  bill  to  see  whether  this  Uble 
should  not  be  replaced  by  a  table  which  re- 
flects the  most  recent  mortality  experience 
and  which  may  possibly  make  some  allow- 
ances for  expense  factors. 

Amendment  No.  23:  The  blU  as  passed  by 
the  House  added  a  new  section  218  to  the 
code  to  provide  a  deduction  In  the  case  of 
certain  employees  where  group-term  life  In- 
surance In  excess  of  $30,000  Is  provided 
under  policies  carried  by  hU  employers.  The 
deduction  In  the  case  of  any  employee  was 
to  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  (if 
any)  of  (1)  the  amount  paid  by  the  em- 
ployee toward  the  purchase  of  such  Insur- 
ance In  excess  of  $30,000.  over  (2)  the  coet 
of  such  insurance  In  excess  of  $30,000  (such 
cost  to  be  determined  In  a  specified  manner) . 
Senate  amendment  No.  23  strikes  out  this 
provision. 

The  House  recedes. 

Amendments  Nos  25  and  28:  Under  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  the  cost  of  group- 
term  life  Insurance  Included  In  the  Income 
of  the  empoyee  under  the  new  section  79 
was  not  excluded  from  Income  tax  withhold- 
ing. Under  Senate  amendment  No.  25,  no 
part  of  the  cost  of  group-term  life  Insur- 
ance Is  to  be  subject  to  Income  tax  with- 
holding Senate  amendment  No.  26  adds  a 
new  section  6052  to  the  code  (1)  to  require 
the  employer  to  file  an  Information  return 
setting  forth  the  co«  of  such  Insurance,  to 
the  extent  such  cost  Is  Includible  In  the 
gross  income  of  the  employee,  and  (2)  to 
furnish  a  statement  to  the  employee  show- 
ing the  cost  shown  on  the  return.  This 
amendment  also  makes  conforming  changes 
m  secuon  6678  of  the  code,  relating  to  pen- 
alty for  failure  to  furniah  statements. 

The  House  recedes  with  a  clerical  amend- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  29:  The  new  section  79(b) 
of  the  code  provides  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  of  section  79(a)  which  requires 
an  employee  to  Include  In  gross  Income  a 
portion  of  the  cost  of  certain  group-term 
life  insurance.  Under  section  79(b)(2)(B). 
the  general  rule  Is  not  to  apply  to  the  cost 
of  any  portion  of  the  group-term  life  In- 
surance on  the  life  of  an  employee  provided 
during  part  or   all  of   the  taxable   year  of 


the  employee  under  which  a  person  de- 
scribed In  section  170(c)  of  the  code  (re- 
lating to  definition  of  charitable  contribu- 
tions) Is  the  sole  beneficiary.  Tbe  effect  of 
Senate  amendment  No.  29  Is  to  treat  the 
Insurance  contract  as  satisfying  this  condi- 
tion for  the  period  beginning  January  1. 
1964.  and  ending  April  30.  1964.  in  the  case  of 
a  toxible  year  beginning  before  May  1.  1964. 
If  the  condition  Is  satisfied  for  the  portion 
after  April  30.  1964.  of  the  employee's  first 
taxable  year  ending  after  such  date. 
The  House  recedes. 


INCLUSION  IN  CROSS  INCOME  OF  BXIMBUmSID 
MEDICAL  EXPENSES  TO  THE  EXTENT  THAT  THE 
REIMBimSEMXNT    EXCEEDS    THE    rxPENSES 

Amendment  No.  30:  Section  204  of  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House  added  a  new  section 
80  to  the  code.  The  new  section  80  required 
that  amounts  received  through  accident  or 
health  Insurance  for  medical  expenses  be  In- 
cluded In  gross  Income  to  the  extent  the 
aggregate  of  such  amounts  received  for  any 
personal  Injury  or  sickness  exceeds  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  the  medical  expenses  In- 
curred by  the  taxpayer  for  such  injury  or 
sickness. 

Senate  amendment  No.  30  strikes  out  thU 
section  of  the  bill. 

The  House  recedes. 

AMOUNTS  RECEIVED  UNDER  WAGE  CONTINUATION 
PLANS 

Amendment  No  31:  Section  105(d)  of  the 
code  (relating  to  wage  continuation  plans) 
provides  (subject  to  a  $100  weekly  rate  limi- 
tation) that  gross  Income  does  not  Include 
amounts  received  as  accident  or  health  In- 
surance If  such  amounts  constitute  wages 
or  payments  In  lieu  of  wages  for  a  period 
during  which  the  employee  Is  absent  from 
work  on  account  of  personal  Injury  or  sick- 
ness. Under  existing  law.  In  the  case  of  a 
period  during  which  the  employee  Is  absent 
from  work  on  account  of  sickness,  the  exclu- 
sion from  gross  Income  does  not  apply  to 
amounts  (sick  pay)  attributable  to  the  first 
7  calendar  days  In  such  period  unless  the 
employee  Is  hospitalized  on  account  of  sick- 
ness for  at  least  1  day  during  such  period. 

Under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  the 
exclusion  from  gross  Income  was  not  to  ap- 
ply to  amounts  (sick  pay)  attributable  to  the 
first  30  calendar  days  in  any  period  of  ab- 
sence from  work  on  account  of  personal  In- 
Jury  or  sickness.  Senate  amendment  No.  31 
has  the  same  effect  as  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  where  the  amounts  (sick  pay)  re- 
ceived exceed  75  percent  of  the  regular 
weekly  rate  of  wages  of  the  employee.  Un- 
der the  Senate  amendment.  If  the  amounts 
(Sick  pay)  received  are  less  than  75  percent 
of  the  regular  weekly  rate  of  wages  of  the 
employee,  the  exclusion  from  gross  Income 
Is  not  to  apply  to  amounts  attributable  to 
the  first  7  calendar  days  In  the  period  of 
absence  from  work  unless  the  employee  Is 
hospitalized  on  account  of  sickness  for  at 
least  1   day  during  such  i)erlod. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
which  provides  that  If  the  amounts  (sick 
pay)  received  are  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  75 
percent  of  the  employee's  regular  weekly  rate 
of  wages,  the  exclusion  from  gross  Income  Is 
to  apply  to  amounts  attributable  to  the  first 
30  calendar  days  of  the  period  of  absence  to 
the  extent  of  a  weekly  rate  of  $75.  but  Is  not 
to  apply  to  amounts  attributable  to  the  first 
7  calendar  days  In  such  period  unless  the 
employee  Is  hospltallied  on  account  of 
personal  Injuries  or  sickness  for  at  least  1 
day  during  such  period. 

DENIAL  OF  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  CERTAIN  STATE. 
LOCAL.  AND  FOREIGN  TAXES 

Amendment  No.  32:  Section  207  of  the  bUl 
as  passed  by  the  Ho\ise  amended  section  164 
of  the  code  (relating  to  deduction  of  taxes) 
to  provide  for  the  allowance  of  a  deduction 
for  those  State,  local,  and  foreign  taxes  listed 


in  the  bill.    Senate  amendment  No.  32  adds 
to  the  list: 

( 1 )  State  and  local  taxes  on  the  sale  of 
gasoline,  dlesel  fuel,  and  other  motor  fuels; 
and 

(2)  State  and  local  taxes  on  the  registra- 
tion or  licensing  of  highway  motor  vehicles 
and  on  licenses  for  the  operation  of  highway 
motor  vehicles. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Under  the  conference  action.  State  and  local 
taxes  on  the  sale  of  gasoline,  dlesel  fuel,  and 
other  motor  fue'.s  will  remain  deductible. 
However.  State  and  local  taxes  on  the  regis- 
tration or  licensing  of  highway  motor  ve- 
hicles and  on  licenses  for  the  operation  of 
highway  motor  vehicles  will  no  longer  be 
deductible  (unless  paid  or  accrued  In  carry- 
ing on  a  trade  or  business  or  an  activity  de- 
scribed In  see.  212  of  the  code) . 

Amendment  No.  35:  In  amending  section 
164  of  the  code,  the  bill  as  passed  by  t^e 
House  eliminated  the  deduction  permitted  by 
existing  section  164(b)  (5)  (B)  of  the  code  for 
certain  taxes  assessed  against  local  benefits 
levied  by  special  taxing  districts  described 
in  such  section.  The  effect  of  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  35  Is  to  continue  the  allowance  of 
the  deduction  for  such  taxes  If  the  special 
taxing  district  was  in  existence  on  December 
31.  1963.  and  the  taxes  are  levied  for  the  pur- 
pose of  retiring  Indebtedness  existing  on  such 
date. 

Tne  Hiuse  recedes. 

CHARITABLE,    ETC.,    CONTRIBUTIONS    AND    GIFTS 

Amendment  No.  36:  Under  existing  section 
170(b)(1)(C)  of  the  code,  an  individual  is 
allowed  an  unlimited  charitable  contribution 
deduction  If  In  the  taxable  year,  and  In  8 
of  the  10  preceding  taxable  years,  the  chari- 
table contributions  and  the  Income  taxes 
paid  by  the  taxpayer  during  such  year  ex- 
ceed 90  percent  of  his  taxable  income  com- 
puted without  deduction  for  charitable  con- 
tributions, personal  exemptions,  and  net  op- 
erating loss  carrybacks  Under  existing  law. 
the  unlimited  charitable  contribution  deduc- 
tion Is  computed  by  reference  to  charitable 
contributions  to  those  organizations  to  which 
the  general  20-percent  limitation  applies, 
whether  or  not  those  organizations  are  ones 
to  which  the  additional  10-percent  limita- 
tion also  applies. 

This  amendment  redesignates  subpara- 
graph ( D )  of  section  1 70  ( b )  ( 1 )  of  the  code  as 
subparagraph  (E)  and  Inserts  a  new  sub- 
paragraph (D)  which  provides,  in  effect,  that 
If  the  taxable  year  begins  after  December  31. 
1963— 

(1)  Section  170(b)(1)(C)  shall  apply  only 
at  the  election  of  the  taxpayer;  and 

(2)  In  determining  whether  the  90-pcrcent 
requirement  Is  satisfied  In  the  taxable  year 
and  In  8  of  the  10  preceding  taxable  years, 
the  amount  of  the  charitable  contributions 
for  the  taxable  year  (and  for  all  prior  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1963) ,  is  to  be  determined  without  the  appli- 
cation of  section  170(b)(5)  of  the  code 
(carryover  of  certain  excess  contributions  by 
individuals,  added  by  Senate  amendment  No. 
37)  and  solely  by  reference  to  charitable  con- 
tributions described  In  section  170(b)  (1)  (A) 
of  the  code,  as  amended  by  section  209(a)  of 
the  bill  (I.e..  contributions  to  those  organi- 
zations to  which  the  additional  10-percent 
limitation  applies) . 

If  the  taxpayer  elects  to  have  sectloi  170 
(b)(1)(C)  apply  for  the  taxable  year,  then 
for  such  taxable  year  the  deduction  under 
section  170(a)  of  the  code  applies  only  with 
respect  to  charitable  contributions  to  those 
or<janlEatlons  to  which  the  additional  10- 
percent  limitation  applies.  In  addition,  no 
amount  of  charitable  contributions  made  In 
the  taxable  year  or  any  prior  taxable  year 
may  be  treated  under  the  new  section  170 
lb)  (5)  as  having  been  made  in  the  taxable 
year  or  In  any  succeeding  taxable  year. 


Tj. 


The  House  recedes  with  amendments.  Un- 
der the  conference  agreement,  section  170  of 
the  code  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (f)  (added  by  subsec.  (e)  of  sec.  209 
of  the  bin )  a  new  subsection  (g) . 

Paragraph  (1)  of  such  new  subsectlcn  (g) 
provides  that  If  the  taxable  yetu-  begins  .after 
December  31,  1963 — 

(A)  section  170(b)(1)(C)  shall  apply  only 
at  the  election  of  the  taxpayer;  and 

(B)  In  determining  whether  the  90-per- 
cent requirement  Is  satisfied  In  the  taxable 
year  and  in  8  of  the  10  preceding  taxable 
years,  the  amount  of  the  charitable  contribu- 
tions for  the  taxable  year  (and  for  all  prior 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1963).  Is  to  be  determined  without  the  ap- 
plication of  section  170(b)  (5)  of  the  code 
(carryover  of  certain  excess  contributions  by 
individuals,  added  by  Senate  amendment 
No.  37)  and  solely  by  reference  to  the  chari- 
table contributions  which  are  described  In 
paragraph  (2)  of  new  subsection  (g) . 

If  the  taxpayer  elects  to  have  section  170 
(b)(1)(C)  apply  for  the  taxable  year,  then 
for  such  taxable  year,  the  deduction  under 
section  170(a)  of  the  code  applies  only  with 
respect  to  charitable  contributions  which  are 
described  In  paragraph  (2)  of  new  subsection 
(g).  In  addition,  no  amount  of  charitable 
contributions  made  In  the  taxable  year  or 
any  prior  taxable  year  may  be  treated  under 
section  170(b)(5)  as  having  been  made  In 
the  taxable  year  or  In  any  succeeding  tax- 
able year. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  the  char- 
.  itable  contributions,  which  are  referred  to 
In  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  described  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  new  subsection  (g),  which  qualify  for 
application  of  the  unlimited  charitable  con- 
tribution deduction  are — 

(A)  any  charitable  contribution  described 
in   section    170(b)(1)(A)    of   the   code; 

(B)  any  charitable  contribution,  not  de- 
scribed in  section  170tb)  (1)  (A)  of  the  code, 
to  an  organization  described  In  section  170 
(c)(2)  of  the  code  (certain  organizations 
organized  and  operated  exclusively  for  reli- 
gious, charitable,  scientific,  literary,  or  edu- 
cational purposes  or  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  children  or  animals)  substantially 
more  than  half  of  the  assets  of  which  Is 
devoted  directly  to,  and  substantially  all  of 
the  Income  of  which  Is  expended  directly  for, 
the  active  conduct  of  the  activities  consti- 
tuting the  purpose  or  function  for  which  It 
Is  organized  and  operated  (as  distinguished 
from  making  contributions  to  other  organi- 
zations organized  and  operated  for  such  pur- 
pose or  function); 

(C)  any  charitable  contribution,  not  de- 
scribed In  section  170(b)(1)(A)  of  the  code, 
to  an  organization  described  in  section  170 
(c)(2)  of  the  code  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  new  subsection  (g)  (3)  with  re- 
spect to  such  charitable  contribution;  and 

(D)  any  charitable  contribution  taken  Into 
account  under  existing  section  170(b)(1) 
(C)  of  the  code  payment  of  which  Is  made 
on  or  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  bill. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  a  contri- 
bution to  an  organization  which  Is  referred 
to  In  new  subsection  (g)  (2)  (C)  qualifies  only 
if  such  organization  meets  the  two  require- 
ments described  In  new  subsection  (g)(3) 
with  respect  to  such  contribution.  The  first 
of  such  requirements  Is  that — 

(A)  not  later  than  the  close  of  the  third 
year  after  the  organization's  taxable  year  In 
which  the  contribution  Is  received  (or  before 
such  later  time  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  his  delegate  may  allow  upon  good 
cause  shown  by  such  organization),  such  or- 
ganization expends  an  amount  equal  to  at 
least  50  percent  of  such  contribution  for — 

(1)  the  active  conduct  of  the  activities 
constituting  the  purpose  or  function  for 
which  It  Is  organized  and  operated  (a»-,dls- 


tlngulshed  from  making  contributions  to 
other  organizations  organized  and  operated 
for  such  purpose  or  function) , 

(11)  assets  which  are  directly  devoted  to 
such  active  conduct, 

( ill )  contributions  to  organizations  which 
are  described  in  section  170(b)  (1)  (A)  of  the 
code  or  In  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  the  new  sub- 
section (g) .  or 

(Iv)    any  combination  of  the  foregoing. 

If  an  amount  expended  as  provided  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  Is  used  to  qualify  any  con- 
tribution under  this  50-percent  test,  to  the 
extent  so  used  such  amount  may  not  be 
used  as  an  expenditure  for  purposes  of  quali- 
fying another  contribution  under  subpara- 
graph (A),  whether  such  other  contribution 
was  made  by  the  same  donor  or  by  another 
donor. 

The  second  of  such  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  such  contribution  Is   that — 

(B)  for  the  period  beginning  with  the 
beginning  of  the  taxable  year  In  which 
such  contribution  Is  received  and  ending 
with  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  In  which 
the  50-percent  test  Is  satisfied  with  respect 
to  such  contribution,  such  organization 
expends  all  of  Its  net  Income  (determined 
without  regard  to  capital  gains  and  losses) 
for  the  purposes  described  in  clauses  (1) .  (11) , 
(HI),  and  (Iv)  of  paragraph  (3)  (A). 
If  the  organization  has  shown,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate,  that  good  cause  exists  for  ex- 
tending the  period  during  which  the  orga- 
nization must  expend  an  amount  equal  to 
50  percent  of  the  contribution  In  question, 
and  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  allows  such 
an  extension,  the  requirement  that  the  orga- 
nization must  expend  all  of  its  net  Income 
applies  with  respect  to  the  organization's 
net  Income  for  the  period  beginning  with  the 
beginning  of  the  taxable  year  in  which  such 
contribution  Is  received  and  ending  with  the 
close  of  the  taxable  year  In  which  It  ex- 
pends an  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  such 
contribution.  Thus,  for  example.  If  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  ex- 
tends the  time  within  which  an  organization 
may  expend  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  60 
percent  of  a  contribution  until  the  close  of 
the  fifth  taxable  year  after  the  organiza- 
tion's taxable  year  In  which  the  contribution 
Is  received  and  the  50-i>ercent  test  Is  satis- 
fied during  such  fifth  year,  the  requirement 
of  subparagraph  (B)  Is  satisfied  only  If  the 
net  Income  for  the  6-year  period  Is  expended 
as  required  by  subparagraph  (B).  On  the 
other  hand.  If  the  50-percent  test  Is  satisfied 
during  the  taxable  year  In  which  the  con- 
tribution Is  received,  the  requirement  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  Is  satisfied  If  the  net  Income 
for  such  taxable  year  Is  expended  as  re- 
quired by  subparagraph  (B). 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  subsec- 
tion (g)(3)  also  provides  the  taxpayer  with 
an  election  (to  be  exercised  In  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate)  with  respect 
to  contributions  made  by  him  to  an  organi- 
zation referred  to  In  subsection  (g)(2)(C). 
If  the  taxpayer  so  elects  with  respect  to  con- 
tributions made  by  him  to  such  an  organi- 
zation, then,  in  applying  the  expenditure  of 
Income  requirement  with  ;  espect  to  contribu- 
tions made  by  him  to  such  organization  dur- 
ing his  taxable  year  for  which  such  election 
Is  made  and  during  all  his  subsequent  tax- 
able years,  amounts  expended  by  the  organi- 
zation after  the  close  of  any  of  Its  taxable 
years  and  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  the 
third  month  following  the  close  of  such 
taxable  year  shall  be  treated  as  expended  dur- 
ing such  taxable  year. 

Unde-  the  conference  agreement,  for  the 
contribution  to  qualify  under  section  170(b) 
(1)(C)  of  the  code  an  additional  require- 
ment, as  described  In  new  subsection  (g)  (4) 
(disqualifying   transactions),   must   be    met 
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by  an  organization  referred  to  In  new  subsec- 
tion (g»(2)  (B)  or  (C)  An  organization 
shall  be  an  organization  referred  to  In  new 
subsection  (g)(2)  (B»  or  (C)  only  If  at  no 
time  during  the  period  consisting  of  the 
organlz.itlon  s  taxable  year  In  which  the  con- 
tribution Is  received.  Its  3  preceding  taxable 
years,  and  Its  3  succeeding  taxable  years,  such 
organization — 

( A )  lends  any  part  of  Its  income  or  corpus 

to. 

(B)  pays  compensation  (other  than  rea- 
sonable compensation  for  personal  services 
actually  rende  ed)  to. 

(C)  makes  any  of  Its  services  available  on 
a  preferential  basis  to; 

(D)  purchases  more  than  a  minimal 
amount  of  securities  or  other  property  from: 

or  .     , 

(E)  sells  more  than  a  minimal  amount  of 
securities  or  other  prope  ty  to. 
the  donor  of  such  contribution,  any  member 
of  Ms  family  (as  defined  In  sec  267(C)(4) 
of  the  code) .  any  employee  of  the  donor,  any 
officer  or  employee  of  a  corporation  In  which 
he  owns  (directly  or  Indirectly)  50  percent 
or  more  In  value  of  the  outstanding  stock,  or 
any  partner  or  emoloyee  of  a  pirtnersh'p  In 
which  he  owns  (directly  or  Indirectly)  50 
percent  or  more  cf  the  capital  Interest  or 
profits  interest  An  exception  to  thU  provi- 
sion makes  It  Inapplicable  to  transactions 
which  occurred  on  or  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  bill 

Amendment  No  37:  This  amendment  adds 
a  new  paragraph  (5)  to  section  170(b)  of 
the  code  to  provide  a  5-year  carryover  of 
certain  charitable  contributions  made  by  In- 
dividuals in  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1963,  where  the  amount  of  the 
contributions  exceeds  30  percent  of  the  tax- 
payer's adjusted  gross  Income  (computed 
without  regard  to  net  operating  loss  carry- 
backs) Under  the  amendment,  the  amount 
carried  from  a  taxable  year  (and  the  amount 
thereof  treated  as  paid  In  a  succeeding  tax- 
able year)  Is  determined  solely  by  reference 
to  charitable  contributions  to  those  organi- 
zations to  which  the  additional  10-percent 
limitation  applies 
The  House  recedes 

Amendment  No  41:  The  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  added  a  new  subsection  (f)  to 
section  170  of  the  code  to  provid?.  In  general, 
that  payment  of  a  charitable  contribution 
which  consists  of  a  future  Interest  In  tangible 
personal  property  shall  be  treated  as  made 
only  when  all  Intervening  Interests  In  (and 
rights  to  the  actual  possession  or  enjoyment 
of)  the  property  have  expired  or  are  held  by 
persons  other  than  the  taxpiyer  (or  certain 
related  parties)  The  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  excepted  from  this  rule  any  charitable 
contribution  where  the  sole  Intervening  In- 
terest or  right  Is  a  nontransferable  life  In- 
terest reserved  by  the  donor  (or  donors  In 
the  case  of  a  Joint  gift  by  husband  and  wife) . 
Senate  amendment  No.  41  strikes  out  this  ex- 
ception. 

The  House  recedes  on  this  amendment,  but 
under  the  conference  action  on  Senate 
amendment  No  42,  the  exception  In  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House  Is  restored  with  re- 
rp?ct  to  transfers  of  future  Interests  l)efore 
July  1,  1964 

Amendment  No  42:  Senate  amendment 
No  42  relates  to  the  effective  dates  for  the 
amendments  made  by  the  bill  to  section  170 
of  the  code.  In  the  case  of  Individuals,  the 
effective  dates  are  the  same  as  provided  by 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 

Under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  the 
amendments  providing  a  5-year  carryover  of 
charlUble  contributions  made  by  corpora- 
tions applied  with  respect  to  contributions 
which  are  paid  (or  treated  as  paid  under  sec. 
170(a)(2)  of  the  code)  In  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31.  1963  Under 
Ssnaie  amendment  No  42,  the  amendments 
are  to  app'y  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1963.  with  respect  to  contribu- 


tions which  are  paid  (or  treated  as  paid  un- 
der sec  170(a)(2)  of  the  code)  In  taxable 
years  be  Inning  after  December  31.  1961. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
(see  discussion  of  Senate  amendment  No 
41) 


LOSSES    AmiSING    rHOM    EXPKOPBIATION    OF    PKOP- 
ERTY    BY    GOVERNMENTS   OF    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES 

Amendment  No   43    In  general,  the  effect 
of  this  amendment  Is  to  permit  a  taxpayerto 
elect  (for  any  taxable  year  ending  after  De- 
cember 31.   1956)    a   10-year  carryover  under 
section  172  of  the  code  (relating  to  net  oper- 
ating loss  deduction)   of  the  portion  of  the 
net  operating  loss  for  such  year  attributable 
to  a  foreign  expropriation  loss  for  such  year 
in  lieu  of  the  existing  3-year  carryback  and 
5-year  carryover      The   10-year  carryover   Is 
not  to  apply  unless  the  foreign  expropriation 
loss  equals  or  exceeds  50  percent  of  the  net 
operating  loss      The  term  "foreign  expropri- 
ation loss-  Is  defined  to  mean,  for  any  tax- 
able year    the  sum  of  the  losses  sustained  by 
reason    of    the    expropriation.    Intervention, 
seizure,  or  similar  taking  of  property  by  the 
government  of  any  foreign  country,  any  po- 
llt'cal  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  agency  or 
instrumentality  of  the  foregoing      For  this 
purpose    a  debt  which  becomes  worthless  Is 
to  be  treated  as  a  loss  to  the  extent  of  any 
deduction   allowed   under  section    166(a)    of 
the  code 

The  amount  of  any  loss  taken  Into  ac- 
count in  determining  a  foreign  exproprla- 
t'on  loss  may  not  exceed  the  taxpayers 
adjusted  basis  for  the  property  or  bad  debt 
in  question  since  the  foreign  expropriation 
loss  must  arise  from  a  loss  described  In  sec- 
tion 165  of  the  code  or  a  bad  debt  described 
in  section  166:  In  both  of  these  cases  the  de- 
duction allowed  may  not  exceed  the  adjusted 
basis  for  purposes  of  the  sale  or  other  dis- 
position of  the  property. 

U  a  taxpayer  makes  the  election  for  a 
taxable  year  ending  before  January  1.  1964. 
special  rules  are  provided  (with  respect  to 
any  year  affected  by  the  election)  to  extend 
to  the  close  of  December  31.  1965,  the  time 
for  making  or  changing  any  choice  or  elec- 
tion under  sections  901  through  905  of  the 
code  (relating  to  foreign  tax  credit)  and  to 
extend  to  the  close  of  December  31.  1968,  the 
time  for  assessing  deficiencies  and  filing 
claims  for  refund  or  credit  of  overpayments 
The  House  recedes  with  a  technical  amend- 
ment. 

CARE    or    DEPENDENTS 

Amendment  No  46:  The  bill  as  passed  by 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  amends  sec- 
tion 214  of  the  code  (relating  to  deduction 
for  expenses  for  care  of  certain  dejsendents) 
Under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Houfe,  section 
214(b)(1)  limited  the  deduction  under  sec- 
tion ai4(a)  for  any  taxable  year  to  1600,  ex- 
cept that  the  t600  limit  was  to  be  increased 
(to  an  amount  not  above  1900)  by  the 
amount  of  expenses  Incurred  by  the  tax- 
payer for  any  period  during  which  the  tax- 
payer had  two  or  more  dependents  (within 
the  meaning  of  amended  sec.  214(d)(1) 
of  the  code)  In  the  case  of  a  woman  who  Is 
married,  the  Increase  In  the  limitation  ap- 
plied only  for  a  period  during  which  her 
husband  Is  incapable  of  self-support  because 
mentally  or  physically  defective 

The  effect  of  Senate  amendment  No  46 
Is  to  reUln  the  $900  amount  for  a  period  dur- 
ing which  the  taxpayer  had  two  dependenu. 
to  Increase  the  $900  amount  to  11.000  for  a 
period  during  which  the  taxpayer  had  three 
or  more  dependents,  and  to  omit  the  pro- 
vision which  would  limit  the  application  of 
these  new  amounts  In  the  case  of  married 
women 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
which  retains  the  1900  amount  for  a  period 
during  which  the  taxpayer  had  two  or  more 
dependents  and  onalts  the  provision  which 
would  limit  the  application  of  this  new 
amount  In  the  case  of  married  women. 


Amendment  No  47:  Under  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House,  section  214(b)  further 
provided.  In  the  case  of  a  woman  who  Is 
married  and  In  the  case  of  a  husband  whose 
wife  Is  Incapacitated,  that  the  deduction 
otherwise  allowable  under  section  214(a)  — 

( 1 )  would  not  be  allowed  unless  the  couple 
flies  a  Joint  return;  and 

(2)  would  be  reduced  dollar  for  dollar  to 
the  extent  that  the  couple's  combined  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income  exceeds  M.500. 
These  condlUons  did  not  apply  In  certain 
specified  situations.  The  effect  of  the  Senate 
amendment  No  47  Is  to  retain  these  condi- 
tions and  exceptions,  except  that  the  Senate 
amendment  substitutes  $7,000  for  the  $4,500 
amount. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
which  provides  that  thU  amount  will  be 
$6,000. 


DEDUCTION    FOB    POLmCAL    CONTEIBUTIONS 

Amendment  No  53 :  This  amendment  adds 
a  new  section  218  to  the  code.  Section  218 
(a)  provides  that  In  the  case  of  an  Individual, 
there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  any 
political  contribution  payment  of  which  Is 
made  by  the  taxpayer  within  the  taxable 
year  Section  218(b)  llmlte  the  deduction  to 
$50  for  any  taxable  year,  except  that  In  the 
case  of  a  Joint  return  of  a  husband  and  wife 
the  limit  Is  $100 

The  Senate  recedes. 

ONE  HUNDRED-PERCENT  DIVIDENDS-RECXrVED 
DEDUCTION  FOB  MEMBERS  OF  KIXCTING  hTTU.- 
lATEO  CROUPS 

Amendment  No  54:  This  amendment  adds 
a  new  section  to  the  bill  which  amends  sec- 
tion 243  of  the  code  (relating  to  the  de- 
duction for  certain  dividends  received  by 
corporations)  to  provide  a  100-percent  de- 
duction in  the  case  of  "qualifying  dividends", 
and  makes  conforming  technical  amend- 
ments. 

As  amended,  section  243(b)  (1)  defines  the 
term  "qualifying  dividends"   to  mean   divi- 
dends received  by  a  corporation   which    (at 
the  close  of  the  day  the  dividends   are  re- 
ceived)   Is  a  member  of  the  same  afRUated 
group  of  corporations  (as  defined  In  sec.  243 
(b)(5))   as  the  corporation  distributing  the 
dividends,  if    (1)    such   affllUated   group  has 
made   an   election   under  section  243(b)(2) 
which  is  effective  for  the  taxable  years  of  Its 
members  which  Include  such  day;   and  (2) 
the   dividends  are   distributed  out  of  earn- 
ings   and    profits   of   a    taxable   year   of   the 
distributing    corporation    ending    after    De- 
cember 31,  1963.  with  respect  to  which  two 
requirements   are  satisfied.     First,   the  dis- 
tributing   corporation     and     the     recipient 
corporation  must  have  been  members  of  such 
affiliated  group  on  each  day  of  such  Uxable 
ye-^r     Second,  an  election  under  section  1562 
(relating    to    election    of    multiple    surtax 
exemptions)    must  not  be  effecUve  for  such 
taxable  year 

Section  243(b)  (2)  prescribes  rules  for  the 
making  of  an  election  and  the  taxable  years 
to  which  It  applies.  Under  section  243(b) 
(3),  If  an  election  by  an  affiliated  group  Is 
effective  with  respect  to  a  taxable  year  of  the 
common  parent  corporation,  then  under 
regulations  prescrlt)ed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate — 

(1)  no  member  of  such  affiliated  group 
may  consent  to  an  election  under  section  1562 
for  such  taxable  year; 

(2)  the  members  of  such  group  will  be 
treated  as  one  Uxpayer  for  purposes  of  mak- 
ing the  elections  under  section  901(a)  (relat- 
ing to  allowance  of  foreign  tax  credit)  and 
section  904(b)(1)  (relaUng  to  election  of 
overall  limitation) ;  and 

(3)  the  meml)er8  of  such  affiliated  group 
win  l>e  limited  to  (I)  one  $100,000  mlnlmimi 
accumulated  earnings  credit  under  section 
535(c)  (2)  or  (3):  (U)  one  $100,000  llmlU- 
tlon  for  exploration  expenditures  under  sec- 
tion 615  (a)  and  (b);  (111)  one  $400,000  lim- 
itation  for  exploration  expenditures   under 


section  615(c)(1):  (iv)  one  $25,000  limita- 
tion on  small  business  dedu:tlons  of  life  in- 
surance companies  under  sections  804(a)  (4) 
and  809(d)  (10);  and  (v)  one  $100,000  exemp- 
tion for  purposes  of  estimated  tax  filing  re- 
quirements under  section  6016  and  the  addi- 
tion to  tax  under  section  6655  for  failure  to 
pay  estimated  tax. 

Section  243(b)(4)  provides  for  the  termi- 
nation of  an  election  under  section  243(b)  (2) 
either  by  the  filing  by  the  group  of  a  termi- 
nation of  the  election  or  by  the  filing  of  a 
statement  by  a  new  member  of  the  group 
that  It  does  not  consent  to  the  election. 

Section  243(b)(5)  provides  that  the  term 
■affiliated  group"  has  the  meaning  assigned 
to  It  by  section  1604(a)  of  the  code  except 
that  for  purposes  of  the  100-p«rcent  divi- 
dends received  deduction  Insurance  com- 
panies tubject  to  taxation  under  section  802 
or  821  of  the  code  are  not  to  be  excluded 
by  section  1504(b)  (2)  from  a  group  and  are 
not  to  be  considered  under  section  1504(c) 
as  a  separate  group.  Section  243 ( b )( 6 )  pro- 
vides special  rules  for  Insurance  companies. 

The  amendmenU  providing  for  the  100- 
percent  dividends  received  deduction  are  to 
apply  with  respect  to  dividends  received  In 
taxable  years  ending  after  December  31.  1963. 

The  House  recedes  with  a  clerical  amend- 
ment. 

INTEREST     ON     LOANS     INCURRED     TO     PURCHASE 
CERTAIN  INSURANCE  AND  ANNUITY  CONTRACTS 

Amendment  No.  56:  The  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  amended  section  264  of  the  code 
to  provide  that,  under  certain  circumstances, 
no  deduction  Is  allowed  for  Interest  on  loans 
Incurred  or  continued  to  purchase  or  carry 
certain  life  Insurance,  endowment,  or  an- 
nuity contracts.  This  new  provision  was  to 
apply  only  In  respect  of  contracts  purchased 
after  August  6,  1963.  Under  the  Senate 
amendment  No  56  this  new  provision  applies 
only  In  respect  of  contracts  purchased  after 
December  31.  1963 

The  Senate  recedes. 

INTEREST  ON  INDEBTEDNESS  INCURRED  OR  CON- 
TINUED TO  PURCHASE  OR  CARRY  TAX-EXEMPT 
BONDS 

Amendment  No.  57:  Section  265(2)  of  the 
code  provides  that  no  deduction  shall  be 
allowed  for  interest  on  Indebtedness  Incur- 
red or  continued  to  purchase  or  carry  obliga- 
tions (Other  than  certain  obligations  of  the 
United  States)  the  Interest  on  which  Is 
wholly  exempt  from  income  tax.  Under 
Senate  amendment  No.  57.  a  new  sentence  Is 
added  to  section  265(2)  to  provide  that,  In 
applying  the  preceding  sentence  to  a  finan- 
cial Institution  (Other  than  a  bank)  which 
Is  subject  to  the  banking  laws  of  the  State 
m  which  such  Institution  Is  lncorf>orated, 
Interest — 

(1)  on  face-amount  certificates  (as  de- 
fined In  sec.  2(a)  (15)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-2) ) 
Issued  by  the  Institution;  and 

(2)  on  amounts  received  by  such  Institu- 
tion to  be  applied  toward  the  purchase  of 
such  face-amovuit  certificates  to  be  issued  by 
the  Institution — 

Is  not  to  be  considered  as  Interest  on  indebt- 
edness Incurred  or  continued  to  purchase  or 
carry  obligations  the  Interest  on  which  Is 
wholly  exempt  from  Income  tax  to  the  extent 
that  the  average  amount  of  such  obligations 
held  by  such  Institution  during  the  taxable 
year  (as  determined  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  T  easury  or 
his  delegate)  does  not  exceed  25  percent  of 
the  average  of  the  total  assets  of  the  Institu- 
tion during  the  taxable  year  (as  so  deter- 
mined ) .  The  new  provision  is  to  apply  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  ending  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  House  recedes  with  amendments. 
Under  the  conference  agreement,  the  new 
sentence  added  to  section  265(2)  of  the  code 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Is  to  apply  only 
with  respect  to  Interest  on  face-amount  cer- 


tificates, and  on  amounts  received  toward 
the  purchase  of  such  certificates,  issued  by  a 
face-amount  certificate  company  (registered 
under  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940) , 
And  the  percentage  contained  in  the  new 
sentence  Is  reduced  to  15  percent.  In  pro- 
viding that  the  financial  Institutions  spec- 
ified In  this  provision  are  not  to  be  denied 
Interest  deductions  under  section  265(2)  of 
the  code  to  the  extent  that  the  average 
amount  Invested  by  such  an  Institution  in 
tajc-free  obligations  does  not  exceed  16  per- 
cent of  the  average  of  Its  total  assets.  It  is 
not  Intended  to  Imply  that  an  Interest  de- 
duction Is  to  be  denied  because  of  Invest- 
mente  In  excess  of  the  specified  15-percent 
level  if  the  taxpayer  establishes  that  indebt- 
edness was  not  "Incurred  or  continued  to 
purchase  or  carry"  these  excess  obligations. 
Nor  is  it  intended  that  any  Inference  with 
respect  to  years  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  provision  be  drawn  from  the  enactment 
of  this  provision. 

ALLOCATION  OF  CERTAIN  TRAVELIMO  EXPENSES 

Amendment  No.  58:  Section  274(c)  of  the 
code  provides  that  in  the  case  of  any  indi- 
vidual who  Is  traveling  away  .rom  home  In 
pursuit  of  a  trade  or  business  or  In  pursuit 
of  an  activity  described  In  section  212,  no 
deduction  shall  be  allowed  under  section  162 
or  section  212  for  that  portion  of  the  ex- 
penses of  such  travel  otherwise  allowable 
under  such  section  which,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate.  Is  not  allocable  to  such  trade 
or  business  or  to  such  activity.  Such  pro- 
vision, however,  does  not  apply  to  the  ex- 
penses of  any  travel  away  from  home  which 
does  not  exceed  1  week  or  where  the  portion 
of  the  time  away  from  home  which  Is  not 
attributable  to  the  pursuit  of  the  taxpayer's 
trade  or  business  or  to  an  activity  specified 
In  section  212  Is  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
total  time  away  from  home  on  such  travel. 
Senate  amendment  No.  68  strikes  out  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  274  of  the  code,  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  taxable  years  ending 
after  December  31.  1962.  but  only  In  respect 
of  periods  after  such  date. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
which.  In  effect,  retains  section  274(c)  of 
the  code  but  limits  its  application  to  foreign 
travel.  Under  the  conference  agreement, 
section  274(c)  will  only  apply  to  an  Indi- 
vidual's travel  outside  the  United  States 
away  from  home.  Travel  from  one  point  in 
the  United  States  to  another  point  in  the 
United  States  is  not  to  be  considered  travel 
outside  the  United  States,  even  though  it 
may  constitute  a  portion  of  the  trip  in 
v/hich  the  tcxpayer  travels  to  a  point  out- 
side the  United  States.  Section  274(c).  as 
amended,  will  not  apply  to  the  expenses  of 
any  travel  outside  the  United  States  away 
from  home,  if  such-travel  does  not  exceed  1 
week,  or  if  the  portion  of  the  time  of  travel 
outside  the  United  States  away  from  home 
which  Is  not  attributable  to  the  pursuit  of 
the  taxpayer's  trade  or  business  or  an  activity 
described  In  section  212  U  less  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  time  on  such  travel.  Sec- 
tion 274(c),  as  amended,  will  apply  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  ending  after  December 
31,  1962.  but  only  in  respect  of  periods  after 
such  date, 

ACQUisrriON  or  stock  in  etchange  for  stock 
or  coRPORATioH   which   is  in  control  or 

ACQUIRING  CORPORATIOK 

Amendment  No.  59 :  Under  existing  section 
3e8(a)(l)(B)  of  the  code,  the  acquUltlon 
by  one  corporation.  In  exchange  solely  for 
all  or  a  part  of  Its  voting  stock,  of  stock  of 
another  corporation  qualifies  as  a  "reorganl- 
■^atlon"  if.  immediately  after  the  acquisition, 
the  acquiring  corporation  has  control  of  such 
other  corporation  (whether  or  not  such  ac- 
quiring corporation  had  control  Immediately 
before  the  acquisition ) .  Under  Senate 
amendment  No.  59.  section  368(a)(1)(B)  Is 
amended  to  permit  an  acquiring  corporation 


to  exchange  either  Its  voting  stock  or  the 
voting  stock  of  a  corporation  which  Is  In 
control  of  the  acquiring  corporation  for  the 
stock  of  another  corporation.  The  amend- 
ment also  makes  technical  and  conforming 
changes.  The  amendments  apply  with  re- 
spect to  transactions  after  December  31.  1963, 
In  taxable  years  ending  after  such  date. 

The  House  recedes  with  a  clerical  amend- 
ment. 

RETROACTIVE  QUALIFICATION  Or  CERTAIN  UNION- 
NEGOTIATED    MULTIEMPLOYER   PENSION    PLANS 

Amendment  No.  60:  Section  401  of  the  code 
relates  to  qualified  pension,  profit-sharing, 
and  stock  bonus  plans.  Senate  amendment 
No.  60  inserts  a  new  subsection  (1)  in  sec- 
tion 401. 

The  new  subsection  (I)  applies  to  a  trust 
forming  part  of  a  pension  plan  which  has 
been  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  to  constitute  a 
qualified  triost  under  section  401(a).  and  to 
be  exempt  from  taxation  under  section  501 
(a),  for  a  period  beginning  after  contribu- 
tions were  first  made  to  or  for  such  trust. 
The  new  subsection  (1)  provides  that  where 
such  a  trust  meets  certain  conditions,  then 
It  shall  be  considered  as  having  constituted 
a  qualified  trust  under  section  401(a).  and 
as  having  been  exempt  from  taxation  under 
section  501(a).  for  the  period  beginning  on 
the  date  on  which  contributions  were  first 
made  to  or  for  such  trust  and  ending  on  the 
date  such  trust-  first  constituted  (without 
regard  to  the  new  subsection)  a  qualified 
trust. 

The  conditions  referred  to  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph  require  that  it  be  shown  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  that:  (1)  Such  trust 
was  created  pursuant  to  a  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  between  employee  representa- 
tives and  two  or  more  employers  who  are 
not  related  (determined  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate);  (2)  any  disbursements  made 
prior  to  the  period  for  which  the  trust  was 
determined  to  be  qualified  (without  regard 
to  the  new  subsection)  substantially  com- 
ply with  the  terms  of  the  trust  (and  plan) 
as  so  qualified;  and  (3)  prior  to  the  period 
for  which  the  trust  was  determined  to  be 
qualified  (without  regard  to  the  new  sub- 
section) contributions  were  not  used  In  a 
manner  which  would  Jeopardize  the  inter- 
ests of  the  beneficiaries. 

The  new  subsection  (1)  Is  to  apply  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1953.  and  ending  after  August 
16.  1954,  but  only  with  respect  to  contribu- 
tions made  after  December  31.  1954. 

The  House  recedes  with  a  clerical  amend- 
ment. 

QUALIFIED    PENSION,    ETC.,    PLAN    COVTRAGl    rOR 
EMPLOYEES  OP  CERTAIN  StTBSIDIARY  EMPLOTIKS 

Amendment  No.  61:  This  amendment  adds 
a  new  section  to  the  bill,  relating  to  qualified 
pension,  etc.,  plan  coverage  for  employees  of 
certain  subsidiary  employers. 

Employees  of  foreign  subsidiaries  covered  by 
social  security  agreements 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  new  section  adds  a 
new  section  406  to  part  I  of  subchapter  D 
of  chapter  1  of  the  code. 

(a)  Treatment  as  employees  of  domestic 
corporation:  The  new  section  406(a)  sets 
forth  the  rules  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
certain  employees  of  foreign  subsidiaries  who 
are  covered  under  a  social  security  agree- 
ment descrtbed  in  section  3121(1)  of  the  code. 
entered  Into  at  the  request  of  the  domestic 
corporation,  as  employees  of  such  domestic 
corp>oratlon.  The  new  section  406(a)  only 
applies  In  the  case  of  a  plan  established  and 
maintained  by  a  domestic  corporation  which 
is  a  pension,  profit-sharing,  or  stock  bonus 
plan  described  in  section  401(a)  of  the  code, 
an  annuity  plan  described  In  section  403(a) 
of  the  code,  or  a  bond  purchase  plan  de- 
scribed In  section  405(a)   of  the  code.     The 
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new  section  406(a)  provides  that  In  the  case 
of  such  a  plan  an  Individual  who  Is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  who  Is  also  an  em- 
ployee of  a  foreign  subsidiary  (as  defined  In 
sec  3121  (1)(8)  of  the  code)  of  the  domestic 
corporation  shall  be  treated  as  an  employee 
of  such  domestic  corporation  If  certain  re- 
quirements are  satisfied 

The  first  of  the  requirements  of  the  new 
section  406(a>  Is  that  the  domestic  corpora- 
tion has  entered  into  an  agreement  described 
m  section  3121(1)  of  the  code,  relating  to 
agreements  entered  Into  by  domestic  corpo- 
rations with  respect  to  foreign  subsidiaries, 
and  such  agreement  covers  the  foreign  sub- 
sidiary of  the  domestic  corporation  In  which 
the  Individual  Is  employed. 

The  second  requirement  Is  that  the  quali- 
fied plan  of  the  domestic  employer  must 
expressly  provide  coverage  for  the  US  citi- 
zen employees  of  all  foreign  subsidiaries 
which  are  covered  under  the  agreement  de- 
scribed In  section  3121(1)  of  the  code  which 
has  been  entered  Into  by  the  domestic  cor- 
poration 

The  third  requirement  for  qualification  of 
an  individual  .as  an  employee  Is  that  con- 
tributions und^  a  funded  plan  of  deferred 
compensation  (whether  or  not  such  plan  Is 
a  qualified  plan)  are  not  provided  by  any 
other  person  with  respect  to  the  remunera- 
tion paid  to  such  Individual  by  the  foreign 
subsidiary 

(b)  Special  rules  for  application  of  section 
401(a):  The  new  section  406(b)  provides 
certain  special  rules  for  the  application  of 
section  401(a)  of  the  code  In  the  case  of  a 
plan  which  covers  an  Individual  who  Is  treat- 
ed as  an  employee  of  a  domestic  corporation 
under  the  new  section  4C6(a) 

Paragraph  (1)  of  such  section  406(b)  pro- 
vides   certain    rules    regarding    the    applica- 
tion of  section  401(a)   (3)(B)  and  (4)  of  the 
code  In  the  case  of  a  plan  which  covers  such 
an  Individual     Paragraph  (1)(A1  of  section 
406(b)    provides  that  If  such   an  Individual 
Is   an   officer,   shareholder,    or   person    whose 
principal   duties   consist   In   supervising   the 
work  of  other  employees  of  a   foreign  sub- 
sidiary of  such  domestic  corporation,  he  shall 
be  treated  as  having  such  capacity  with  re- 
spect   to    the   domestic    corporation.      Para- 
graph   (n(B)     of    section    406(b)     provides 
that  the  determination  of  whether  an  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  treat»d  as  an  employee  under 
the  new  section  406(a)   Is  a  highly  compen- 
sated employee  for  purposes  of  section  401  (a) 
(3)  (B)  and  (4)  of  the  code  Is  made  by  treat- 
ing s\ich  Individuals  total  compensation  (as 
computed  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  par.  (2)   of  sec    406(b))   as  compensation 
paid    by    the    domestic    corporation    and    by 
determining    such    Individual's   status    as    a 
highly    compensated    employee    with    regard 
to  such  domestic  corporation 

Paragraph   (2)    of  the  new  section  406(b) 
sets  forth  the  rules  r-gardlng  determination 
of  the  compensation  of  an  Individual  who  Is 
treated  as  an   employee   of  a   domestic  cor- 
poration under  section  406(a)    of  the  code. 
Such  rules  are  applicable  whenever  the  com- 
pensation of  such  an  individual  Is  to  be  deter- 
mined for  the  purpose  of  determining  wheth- 
er   the    plan   satisfies   the    requlrem»nts   for 
qualification    set    forth    In    section    401(a). 
Paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  section  406(b)  provides 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  section  401 
(a)  (5)  with  respect  to  such  an  Individual,  his 
total  compensation  Is  the  remuneration  paid 
to  him  by  the  foreign  subsidiary  which  would 
ccnstltute    his    total    compensation    If    his 
services  had  been  performed  for  the  domes- 
tic corporation  ueated  as  his  employer.     In 
addition,    such    paragraph    (2)  (A)     provides 
that    the   portion    of    th"    Individuals    total 
compensation  which  constitutes  his  basic  or 
regular  rate  of  compensation  shall  be  deter- 
mined  under  regulations  prescribed   by   the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate 

Paragraph    (2)(B)    of  section  406(b)    pro- 
vides  that  an   Individual   who  Is  treated  as 


an  employee  under  section  406(a)  shall  be 
treated  as  having  paid  the  amount  paid 
by  such  domestic  corporation  which  Is 
equivalent  to  the  tax  Imposed  by  section 
3101  of  the  code  (relating  to  the  tax  im- 
posed on  employees)    with   respect   to  such 

individual.  ^  . 

(C)  Termination  of  status  as  deemed  em- 
ployee not  to  be  treated  as  separation  from 
service  for  purposes  o;  caplUl  gains  provi- 
sions: Existing  sections  402 (aH 2)  and  403(a) 
(2)  of  the  code  provide  capital  gains  treat- 
ment for  certain  dUtrlbutlons  after  an  em- 
ployee's separation  from  service.  The  new 
section  406(c)  provides  that  for  purposes 
of  applying  section  402(a)(2)  and  section 
403(a)(2)  of  the  code  with  respect  to  an 
individual  who  Is  treated  as  an  employee 
of  a  domestic  corporation  under  section 
406(a)  such  individual  shall  not  be  treated 
as  separated  from  the  service  solely  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that — 

( 1 )  the  agreement  entered  Into  by  such 
domestic  corporation  under  section  3121(1) 
which  covers  the  employment  of  such  In- 
dividual is  terminated  under  the  provisions 
of  such  section, 

(2)  such  Individual  becomes  an  employee 
of  a  foreign  subsidiary  (as  defined  In  sec. 
3121(1)  (8)  )  with  respect  to  which  an  agree- 
ment described  In  section  3121(1)   does  not 

apply; 

(3)  such  individual  ceases  to  be  an  em- 
ployee within  the  meaning  of  section  406(a) 
and  becomes  an  employee  of  another  corpo- 
ration controlled  by  the  domestic  corpora- 
tion; or  ,w  J  I 

(4)  the  provision  of  the  plan  described  in 
section  406(a)  (2)  Is  terminated. 

(d)  Deductibility  of  contributions:  The 
new  section  406(d)  relates  to  the  deducti- 
bility of  contributions  made  on  behalf  of  an 
Individual  who  Is  treated  as  an  employee  of 
a  domestic  corporation  by  reason  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  406(a) 

Paragraph  (1)  of  the  new  section  406(d) 
provides  that,  for  purposes  of  applying  sec- 
tions 404  and  405(c)  with  respect  to  con- 
tributions made  to  a  qualified  plan  on  be- 
half of  an  individual  who  Is  treated  as  an 
employee  of  a  domestic  corporation  under 
section  406(a).  no  domestic  corporaUon  Is 
allowed  a  deduction. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  the  new  section  40fl(d) 
provides  that  the  amount  which  would  be 
deductible  under  section  404  or  405(c)  by 
the  domestic  corporation  If  the  Individual 
who  is  an  employee  within  the  meaning  of 
section  406(a)  were  Its  own  employee  is  to 
be  allowed  as  a  deduction  to  the  foreign 
subsidiary.  ^^,^v 

Paragraph  (3)  of  the  new  section  406(d) 
provides  that  for  the  purpose  of  computing 
the  amount  deductible  under  section  404  or 
405(C)  any  reference  to  compensation  shall 
be  considered  to  be  a  reference  to  the  total 
compensation  of  such  Individual  determined 
with  the  application  of  the  rules  set  forth 
In  the  new  section  406(b)  (2) . 

The  new  section  406(d)  also  provides  that 
any  amount  deducUble  by  a  foreign  sub- 
sidiary under  this  section  shall  be  deductible 
for  Its  taxable  year  with  or  within  which 
the  taxable  year  of  the  domestic  corporation 
ends. 

(e)  Treatment  as  employee  under  related 
provisions:  The  new  section  406(e)  provides 
that  an  Individual  who  Is  treated  as  an  em- 
ployee of  a  domestic  corporation  under  the 
new  section  406(a)  Is  also  to  be  treated  as 
an  employee  of  the  domestic  corporation  with 
respect  to  certain  related  provisions  dealing 
with  the  tax  treatment  of  employees  under 
the  qualified  plan 

Employees  of  domestic  subsidiaries  engaged 
in  business  outside  the  United  States 
Subsection  (b)  of  the  new  secUon  added 
by  the  Senate  amendment  adds  a  new  sec- 
tion 407  to  part  I  of  subchapter  D  of  chapter 
1  of  the  code. 


(a)  Trwitment  as  employees  of  domestic 
parent  corporation:  The  new  section  407(a) 
sets  forth  the  requirements  which  must  be 
satisfied  for  a  US.  citizen  who  Is  employed 
by  a  domestic  subsidiary  engaged  In  business 
outside  the  United  States  to  be  treated  as  an 
employee  of  the  domestic  parent  corporation 

Paragraph   (1)    of  section  407(a)    provides 
that  for  purposes  of  applying  part  I  of  sub- 
chapter D  of  chapter  1  of  the  code,  with  re- 
spect to  a  qualified  plan  described  in  either 
section  401(a) .  403(a) .  or  405(a) .  of  a  domes- 
tic parent  corpora tlon.  an  Individual  who  Is 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  an  em- 
ployee of  a  domestic  subsidiary  (as  defined 
in  par   (2)  of  sec.  407(a) )  of  a  domestic  par- 
ent corporation  shall  be  treated  as  an  em- 
ployee of   the   domestic  parent  corporation 
if  two  requirements  are  satisfied.     The  first 
of  these  requlremenU  Is  that  the  plan  of  the 
domestic  parent  corporation  must  expressly 
provide  coverage  for  U.S.-cltlzen  employees 
of  every  domestic  subsidiary   (as  defined  In 
par.  (2)  of  sec.  407(a) ) .    The  second  require- 
ment Is  that  contributions  must  not  be  pro- 
vided for  the  employee  by  any  other  person 
under  a  funded  plan  of  deferred  compensa- 
tion (Whether  or  not  such  plan  Is  a  qualified 

plan).  .-_,   . 

Paragraph   (3)   of  the  new  section  407(a) 
provides  certain  definitions  for  purposes  of 
section   407.     Paragraph    (2)  (A)    of    section 
407(a)    defines  the  term  "domestic  subsid- 
iary" for  purposes  of  section  407.     Such  par- 
agraph (2)  (A)  sets  forth  three  requirements 
which  must  be  satufled  In  order  for  a  do- 
mestic corporation  to  be  classified  as  a  "do- 
mestic subsidiary."     Plrst.  the  domestic  par- 
ent corporation  must  own  80  percent  or  more 
of  the  outstanding  voting  stock  of  the  sub- 
sidiary  corporation.     Second,  95   percent  or 
more  of  the  subsidiary  corporation's  gross  In- 
come for  the  3-year  period  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  close  of  the  taxable  year  of  such 
subsidiary  which  ends  on  or  before  the  close 
of  the  uxable  year  of  the  domestic  parent 
corporation  (or  for  such  part  of  such  period 
during  which  the  corporation  was  In  exist- 
ence)   must  be  derived  from  sotirces  with- 
out the  United  States.     The  third  require- 
ment Is  that  90  percent  or  more  of  the  sub- 
sidiary corporation's  gross  Income  for  such 
period  (or  such  part)  must  be  derived  from 
the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business. 

Paragraph  (2)(B)  of  section  407(a)  de- 
fines the  term  "domestic  parent  corpora- 
tion" for  purposes  of  section  407.  A  do- 
mestic parent  corporation  for  purposes  of 
such  section  Is  the  domestic  corporation 
which  owns  80  percent  or  more  of  the  out- 
standing voting  stock  of  a  domestic  sub- 
sidiary (as  defined  In  par.  (2)  (A)). 

(b)  Special  rules  for  application  of  section 
401(a):  The  new  section  407(b)  provides 
special  rules  for  the  application  of  section 
401(a)  The  rules  are  substantially  the 
same  as  those  prescribed  In  the  new  section 
406  (b)  (1)  and  (2)  (A),  except  that  the  pro- 
visions of  section  407(b)  relate  to  individuals 
who  are  employees  within  the  meaning  of 
section  407(a). 

(c)  Termination  of  statvis  as  deemed  em- 
ployee not  to  be  treated  as  separation  from 
service  for  purposes  of  caplUl  gains  provi- 
sions:   The    new   section    407(c)    relates    to 
certain  occasions  when  the  termination  of 
the  status  as  an  employee  within  the  mean- 
ing of   section  407   shall   not  be   treated   as 
separation  from  service  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tions 402(a)(2)    and  403(a)(2)   of  the  code 
The  new  section  407(c)  provides  that  an  in- 
dividual who  Is  an  employee  of  a  domestic 
subsidiary  but  who  is  treated  as  an  employee 
of  a  domestic  parent  corporation  under  the 
new  section  407(a)   shall  not  be  considered 
as  separated  from  the  service  of  the  donaeetic 
parent   corporation  solely  by   reason  of   tne 
fact  that — 

(1)  the  domestic  subsidiary  ceases,  for  any 
taxable  year,  to  be  a  subsidiary  within  the 
meaning  of  section  407(a)  (2)  (A) ; 


(3)  such  Individual  ceases  to  be  an  em- 
ployee of  a  domestic  subsidiary  corporation 
and  becomes  an  employee ''of  another  corpo- 
ration controlled  by  the  domestic  parent 
corporation;  or 

( 3 )  the  plan  no  longer  contains  the  provi- 
sion described  in  section  407(a)(1)(A). 

(d)  Deductibility  of  contributions:  The 
new  section  407(d)  provides  rules  relating 
to  the  deductibility  of  contributions  made 
on  behalf  of  an  Individual  who  Is  an  em- 
ployee within  the  meaning  of  section  407(a) 
These  rules  are  substantially  the  same  as  the 
rules  In  the  new  section  40e(d),  except  that 
the  provisions  of  section  407  relate  to  oon- 
trlbutlons  on  behalf  of  employees  of  domes- 
tic subsidiaries. 

(e)  Treatment  as  employee  under  related 
provisions :  The  substantive  provisions  of  the 
new  section  407(e)  are  the  same  as  the  new 
section  406(e).  except  that  the  orovlslons  of 
section  407  relate  to  the  tax  treatment  of 
employees  of  domestic  subsidiaries. 

Technical  amendments 
Subsection  (c)  of  the  new  section  added 
to  the  bill  makes  a  conforming  change  In  a 
table  of  sections  and  amends  section  3121 
(a)  (6)  of  the  code  (relating  to  definition  of 
wages)  and  section  209(e)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (relating  to  definition  of  wages) 
to  conform  these  definitions  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  as  amended  by  the 
Self-Employed  Individuals  Tax  Retirement 
Act  of  1962. 

Effective  date 

Subsection  (d)  of  the  new  section  added 
to  the  bill  provides  that  the  new  sections 
406  and  407  added  to  the  code  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
December  31,  1963.  The  technical  amend- 
ments relating  to  the  definitions  of  wages 
are  to  apply  to  remuneration  paid  after  De- 
cember 31,  1962. 

The  House  recedes  with  a  clerical  amend- 
ment and  a  technical  amendment. 

EMPLOTEE  STOCK  OPTIONS  AKD  PU«CHASE  PLANS 

Amendments  Nos.  64,  66,  67.  71,  74,  76,  81, 
82.  83,  84,  85,  86.  87.  and  88:  The  bill  as 
passed  both  by  the  House  and  the  Senate 
revises  part  n  of  subchapter  D  of  chapter  1  of 
the  code  (relating  to  certain  stock  options). 
Under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  the 
revised  part  11  was  to  apnly  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  June  11.  19"3.  and  the  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  an  option  is  a  quali- 
fied stock  option,'  a  restricted  stock  option, 
or  an  option  granted  under  an  employee 
stock  purchase  plan  was  (In  general)  to  be 
based  In  part  og  whether  the  option  was 
granted  after  June  11.  1963,  or  before  June  12. 
1963.  These  amendments  change  the  June 
11.  1963.  and  June  12.  1963.  dates  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  1963,  and  January  1.  1964.  respectively. 

The  House  recedes  on  these  amendments. 

Amendment  No.  95:  This  amendment  adds 
a  special  rule  for  determining  whether  op- 
tions granted  during  the  calendar  year  1964 
are  (or  may  be  changed  during  such  year 
to  become)  qualified  stock  options.  In  the 
case  of  such  an  option,  the  requirements  of 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  422(b) 
of  the  code  (as  added  by  the  bill)  are  not 
to  apply,  and  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section  425(h) 
of  the  code  Is  not  to  apply  to  any  change 
In  the  terms  of  the  option  made  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1965,  to  permit  such  option  to  qualify 
under  paragraphs  (3).  (4),  and  (6)  of  sec- 
tion 422(b).  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 422(b)  require  a  qualified  stock  option 
( 1 )  to  be  granted  pursuant  to  a  plan  which 
is  approved  by  the  stockholders  and  which 
Includes  the  aggregate  number  of  shares 
which  may  be  issued  under  options,  and  the 
employees  (or  class  of  employees)  eligible 
to  receive  options;  and  (2)  to  be  granted 
within  10  years  from  the  date  the  plan  Is 
adopted,  or  the  date  approved  by  the  stock- 
holders, whichever  Is  earlier.  Paragraph  (1) 
of  section  425(h)  provides  that,  for  purposes 


of  part  11  of  subchapter  D  of  chapter  1.  If 
the  terms  of  any  option  to  purchase  stock 
are  modified,  extended,  or  renewed,  such 
modification,  extension,  or  renewal  Is  to  be 
considered  as  the  granting  of  a  new  option. 
The  House  recedes. 

AtQendment  No.  70:  Under  the  bill  as 
passed  both  by  the  House  and  Senate.  secUon 
422(b)(5)  of  the  code  provides  (In  general) 
that  an  option  may  not  be  a  qualified  stock 
option  unless  such  option  by  its  terms  is 
not  exercisable  while  there  Is  outstanding 
a  prior  qualified  (or  restricted)  stock  option 
issued  to  the  individual  to  pxirchase  stock 
In  the  employer  corporation  (or  certain 
other  corporations ) .  Under  this  Senate 
amendment,  section  422(b)  (6)  U  not  to 
apply  if  (1)  the  new  option  and  all  outstand- 
ing qualified  (or  restricted)  stock  options 
referred  to  in  section  422(b)  (5)  are  to  pur- 
chase stock  of  the  same  class  in  the  same 
corporation,  and  (2)  the  price  payable  under 
each  such  outstanding  option  ( as  of  the  date 
of  the  grant  of  the  new  option)  Is  not  more 
than  the  option  price  of  the  new  option. 

The  House  recedes  with  a  technical  amend- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  91:  Under  the  bill  as 
passed  both  by  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
section  425(h)(3)  of  the  code  defines  the 
term  "modification"  to  mean  (subject  to 
certain  exceptions)  any  change  In  the  terms 
of  the  option  which  gives  the  employee  ad- 
ditional benefits  under  the  option.  Under 
this  amendment,  in  the  case  of  an  option 
not  immediately  exercisable  in  full,  the  term 
"modification"  is  not  to  include  a  change 
in  the  terms  of  the  option  to  accelerate  the 
time  at  which  the  option  may  be  exercised. 
The  House  recedes. 

The  attention  of  the  conferees  was  called 
to  a  statement  In  the  report  on  this  bill  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  to  the 
effect  that  the  use  of  a  general  term  such 
as  "key  employees"  is  not  a  sufficient  descrip- 
tion of  those  eligible  to  receive  options. 
The  conferees,  after  having  considered  the 
matter,  have  concluded  that  the  use  of  the 
term  "key  employees"  should  be  considered 
a  sufficient  description  of  the  claes  of  em- 
ployees from  among  whom  a  board  of  direc- 
tors or  any  other  executive  committee  of  a 
corporation  may  select  those  to  whom  stock 
options  may  be  granted. 

The  bill  provides  that  a  qualified  stock 
option  plan  must  be  approved  by  stock- 
holders within  a  12-month  period  before  or 
after  its  adoption  and  must  provide  the 
aggregate  number  of  shares  which  may  be 
Issued  under  options  and  the  employees  (or 
class  of  employees)  eligible  to  receive  such 
options.  It  Is  intended  that  the  remaining 
requirements  relating  to  the  terms  of  options 
granted  under  the  new  provisions  may  be 
met  in  such  options.  Inconsistencies  be- 
tween the  plan  and  the  options  should,  of 
course,  be  removed  but  a  modification  by 
the  board  of  directors  (or  other  executive 
committee  of  the  corporation),  under  a 
pawer,  expressed  or  implied,  of  the  board 
(or  committee)  to  modify  the  plan  to  con- 
form with  the  requirements  of  law,  will  be 
sufficient.  The  granting  period  for  qualified 
stock  options  under  these  circumstances  will 
not  be  affected  by  such  modifications. 

INSTALLMENT    SALES    BY    DEALERS    IN    PERSONAL 
PROPERTY 

Amendment  No.  96:  This  amendment  adds 
a  new  section  to  the  bill  amending  section 
453(a)  of  the  code  (relating  to  rep<Mrtlng  of 
Income  by  dealers  in  personal  property  from 
sales  on  the  Installment  plan).  Under  the 
amendment  the  existing  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 453(a)  are  continued  In  the  new  para- 
graph (1)  and  new  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
are  added. 

The  new  paragraph  (2)  provides  that  few 
purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  term  "Install- 
ment plan"  Includes  any  plan  which  provides 
for  the  pi3rment  by  the  purchaser  for  the 
personal  property  sold  to  him  In  a  series  of 


periodic  Installments  at  an  agreed  part  or 
Installment  of  the  debt  due  the  seller. 

The  new  paragraph  (3)  provides  that  for 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the  term  "total 
contract  price"  Includes  all  charges  relative 
to  the  sale  of  the  i>er»onal  property.  Includ- 
ing the  time  price  differential  which  repre- 
sents the  amount  paid  or  payable  for  the 
privilege  of  purchasing  the  personal  property 
to  be  paid  for  by  the  purchaser  in  Install- 
ments over  a  period  of  time. 

The  amendment  to  section  453(a)  Is  to 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1963. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Under  the  conference  agreement,  a  new  sub- 
section (e)  Is  added  to  section  463.  New 
section  453(e)  provides  that,  for  purfKwes  of 
section  453(a)  of  the  code  (which  in  ef- 
fect allows  a  dealer  in  personal  prc^)erty  to 
return  on  the  installment  basts  Income  from 
sales  of  personal  property  on  the  installment 
plan),  the  term  "Installment  plan"  Includes 
a  revolving  credit  type  plan  which  provides 
that  the  purchaser  of  |>er8onal  property  at 
retail  may  pay  fcM-  such  property  in  a  series 
of  periodic  payments  of  an  agreed  portion 
of  the  amounts  due  the  dealer  under  the 
plan,  except  that  such  term  does  not  Include 
any  such  plan  with  respect  to  a  purchaser 
who  uses  his  account  primarily  as  an  ordi- 
nary charge  account.  The  new  section  468 
(e)  Is  to  apply  In  respect  of  sales  made  dur- 
ing taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31,  1963. 

TIMING  or  DEDUCTIONS  AND  CREDITS  IN  CER- 
TAIN CASES  WHERE  ASSERTED  LIABILITXES  ARE 
CONTESTED 

Amendment  No.  97:  This  amendment  adds 
a  new  section  to  the  bill,  relating  to  the  tim- 
ing of  deductions  and  cre<lltB  In  certain  cases 
where  asserted  liabilities  are  contested. 

(a)  Taxable  year  of  deduction  or  credit: 
Subsection  (a)  of  the  new  section  amends 
section  461  of  the  1954  code  (relating  to 
general  rule  few  taxable  year  of  deduction) 
and  section  43  of  the  1939  code  (relating  to 
p>erlod  for  which  deductions  and  credits 
taken)  to  provide  that  if — 

(1)  the  taxpayer  contests  an  asserted 
Uabillty; 

(2)  the  taxpayer  transfers  money  or  other 
property  to  provide  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  asserted  liability; 

(3)  the  contest  with  respect  to  the  as- 
serted liability  exists  after  the  time  of  tlie 
transfer;  and 

(4)  but  for  the  fact  that  the  asserted  lia- 
bility is  contested,  a  deduction  or  creelit 
would  be  allowed  for  the  taxable  year  of  the 
transfer  ( or  for  an  earlier  taxable  year ) ; 
then  the  deduction  or  credit  shall  be  allowed 
for  the  taxable  year  of  the  transfer. 

(b)  Effective  dates:  Subsection  (b)  of  the 
new  section  provides  that  except  as  pro- 
vided by  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  the  new 
section,  the  amendment  to  the  1954  code  Is 
to  apply  to  taxable  years  to  which  the  1984 
code  applies  and  the  amendment  to  the  1939 
code  Is  to  apply  to  ttiiable  years  to  which 
the  1939  code  applies. 

(c)  Ejection  as  to  transfers  in  taxable 
years  beginning  before  January  1,  1964: 
Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  of  the  new 
section  added  to  the  bill  provides  that  the 
amendments  made  to  section  461  of  the  1954 
code  and  section  43  of  the  1939  code  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  transfer 
of  money  or  other  property  described  in 
subsection  (a)  made  in  a  taxable  year  be- 
ginning before  January  1,  1964,  if  the  tax- 
payer elects,  in  the  manner  provided  by  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate,  to  have  such  para- 
graph (1)  apply.  Such  an  election  (1)  muBt 
be  made  within  1  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  bill.  (2)  may  not  be  re- 
voked after  the  expiration  of  such  1-year 
period,  and  (3)  shall  apply  to  all  transfers 
of  money  or  other  property  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  made  in  a  taxable  year  beginning 
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before  January  1.  1964  (other  than  transfers 
described  In  par.  (2t  of  subsec.  (c) )  In  the 
cas'  of  any  transfer  to  which  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
applies,  the  deduction  or  credit  shall  be 
allowed  only  for  the  taxable  year  In  which 
the  contest  with  respect  to  such  transfer  Is 

settled.  .  . 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  provides 
that  paragraph  (1 )  of  subsection  (c)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  transfer  If  the  assessment 
of  any  deficiency  which  would  result  from 
the  application  of  the  election  In  respect  of 
such  transfer  Is,  on  the  d  ite  of  the  election 
under  such  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  prevented  by  the 
operation  of  any  law  or  rule  of  law. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  provides 
that  If  the  taxpayer  makes  an  election  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  subsection  (c).  and  If.  on 
the  date  of  such  election,  the  assessment  of 
any  deficiency  which  results  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  election  In  respect  of  any  trans- 
fer U  not  prevented  by  the  operation  of  any 
law  or  rule  of  law.  the  period  within  which 
assessment  of  such  deficiency  may  be  made 
shall  not  expire  earlier  than  2  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 

(d)  Certain  other  transfers  In  taxable 
years  beginning  before  January  1.  1964:  Sub- 
section (d)  of  the  new  section  added  to  the 
bin  provides  that  the  amendmenU  made  to 
section  461  of  the  1954  code  and  section  43 
of  the  1939  code  by  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and  ( 2 ) . 
respectively,  of  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply 
to  any  transfer  of  money  or  other  property 
described  In  subsection  (a)  made  In  a  tax- 
able year  beginning  before  January  1.  1964. 
If  (1)  no  deduction  or  credit  has  been  al- 
lowed In  respect  of  such  transfer  for  any 
taxable  year  before  the  taxable  year  In  which 
the  contest  with  respect  to  such  transfer  Is 
settled,  and  (2)  refund  or  credit  of  any  over- 
payment which  would  result  from  the  appli- 
cation of  such  amendments  to  such  transfer 
Is  prevented  by  the  operation  of  any  law  or 
rule  of  law.  In  the  case  of  any  transfer  to 
which  subsection  (d>  applies,  the  deduction 
or  credit  shall  be  allowed  for  the  taxable  year 
in  which  the  contest  with  respect  to  such 
transfer  Is  settled 

The  House  recedes  with  amendments.  Un- 
der the  conference  afirreement.  the  amend- 
ments to  fectlon  461  of  the  1954  code  (relat- 
ing to  general  ri'le  for  taxable  year  of  deduc- 
tion) and  section  43  of  the  1939  code  (relat- 
ing to  period  for  which  deductions  and  cred- 
its taken)  do  not  apply  in  refpect  of  any 
credit  against  tax.  and  do  not  apply  In  re- 
spect of  the  deduction  for  Income,  war  prof- 
Its  and  excess  profits  taxes  Imposed  by  the 
authority  of  any  foreign  country  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  conferees 
that  the  new  provisions  relating  to  the  tim- 
ing of  deductions  In  certain  cases  where  as- 
serted liabilities  are  contested  do  not  affect 
the  taxable  year  In  which  the  taxpayer  may 
deduct  Items  of  a  nature  which  are  properly 
accruable  In  a  year  before  the  year  of  pay- 
ment. 
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INTEREST  ON  CMTTMN  DETERRED  PAYMENTS 

Amendment  No.  99:  Subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 215  of  the  bin  as  pajsed  by  the  House 
amended  sect'.on  163(b)  of  the  code  to  pro- 
vide that  If  personal  services  are  purchased 
under  a  contract  provldlns;  for  Installment 
payments  of  part  or  all  of  the  purchase  price 
and  If  the  contract  provides  for  carrying 
charges  but  the  portion  thereof  which  con- 
stitutes Interest  cannot  be  ascertained,  then 
the  payments  under  the  contract  are  treated, 
for  purposes  of  the  Interest  deduction,  as  If 
they  Included  Interest  equal  to  6  percent  of 
the  average  unpaid  balance.  Senate  amend- 
ment No  99  strikes  this  provision  from  the 
bin. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Under  the  conference  agreement,  this  pro- 
vision Is  restored  to  the  bill  but  Is  made  ap- 
plicable only  with  respect  to  educational 
services.  For  this  purpose,  the  term  "edu- 
cational services"  Is  defined  as  meaning  any 


service  (including  lodging)  which  Is  pur- 
chased from  an  educational  Institution  (as 
defined  In  section  151(e)  (4)  of  the  code)  and 
which  Is  provided  for  a  student  of  such  Insti- 
tution. 

Amendment  No.  100:  Under  the  bin  as 
pissed  by  the  House  the  new  provisions  relat- 
ing to  the  treatment  of  Interest  on  cerUln 
deferred  payments  (subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  of  the  bni)  were  to  apply  to  pay- 
ments made  after  December  31.  1963.  on  ac- 
count of  sales  or  exchanges  of  property  oc- 
curring after  June  30.  1963  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  100  provides.  In  addition,  that  the 
new  provisions  will  not  apply  to  a  sale  or 
exchange  made  pursuant  to  a  binding  writ- 
ten contract  (Including  an  Irrevocable  writ- 
ten option)  entered  Into  before  July  1.  1983. 

The  House  recedes  w.th  an  amendment  pro- 
viding that  the  amendments  made  to  section 
163(b)  (1)  of  the  code  with  respect  to  certain 
payments  for  educational  services  are  to  ap- 
ply to  payments  made  during  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31.  1963. 

PERSONAL    HOLDING    COMPANII8 

Amendments  Nos.   102.   105.  106.  and   107: 
Excluded  lending  and  finance  companies: 
Under   the   bill    as   passed   by   the   Heme,   a 
lending    or    finance   company    was    excluded 
from    the    definition   of   a   personal    holding 
company   If   It  met  four  requirements:    (1) 
At  least  60  percent  of  Its  ordinary  gross  In- 
come   must    be    derived    directly    from    the 
active  and  regular  conduct  of  a  lending  or 
finance    business:    (2)    Its    personal    holding 
company  Income   (computed  without  regard 
to   Income   qualifying   under   the  60-percent 
test;     computed    by    Including    as    personal 
holding  company  Income  the  entire  amount 
of    the   gross    Income    from   rents,   royalties, 
produced  film  rents,  and  compensation  for 
the    use    of    corporate    property    by    share- 
holders;   and    computed    without    regard    to 
certain    Income    from    domestic   subsidiaries 
described    In    sec.    542(d)(3)    of    the    code), 
plus    the   Interest   described   In    section   543 
(b)(2)(C)   of  the  code,  must  not  exceed  20 
percent  of   the  ordinary   gross   Income;    (3) 
business  deductions  directly  allocable  to  the 
active  and  regular  conduct  of  Its  lending  or 
finance  business  must  equal   or  exceed   the 
sum  of   15  percent  of  Its  ordinary  gross  In- 
come  up   to   $500,000   plus   5  percent  of   Its 
ordinary  gross  Income  between  $500,000  and 
$1    mnilon;    and    (4)    loans    to    substantial 
shareholders  must  not  exceed  $5,000  In  prin- 
cipal   amount      Senate  amendment  No.    102 
deletes  the  provision  that  Interest  described 
in    section    543(b)(2)(C)    be   Included    with 
the  corporations  personal  holding  company 
Income  in  applying  the  20-percent-of-ordl- 
nary-gross- Income  test  of  section  542(c)(6) 
iB)   which  Is  described  In  clause  (2)   of  the 
preceding  sentence. 

The  House  recedes  on  Senate  amendment 
No.  102. 

Under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  sec- 
tion   542(d)(1)(A)    of    the    code    defined    a 
lending  or  finance  business,  generally,  as  a 
business  of  making  loans,  or  purchasing  or 
discounting    accounts    receivable,    notes,    or 
Installment      obligations.     Senate      amend- 
ment  No.    105    amends   the   definition   of    a 
lending  or   finance  business   In   section   542 
(d)(1)    to  Include    therein   the   business    of 
rendering  services  or  making  facilities  avail- 
able to  another  member  of  the  same  affili- 
ated group   (as  defined  In  sec.   1504)    which 
Is   also  in   the   lending  or   finance   business. . 
The  House   recedes  with  an   amendment  to 
Senate     amendment     No.     105.     Under     the 
conference    agreement,    the    definition   of    a 
lending   or   finance   business   In  section   542 
(d)(1)    Includes    (1)    rendering   services   or 
making    facilities    avanable    In    connection 
with  the  activities  of  making  loans,  or  pur- 
chasing or  discounting  accounts  receivable, 
notes,  or  Installment  obligations  where  such 
activities  are  carried  on  by  the  corporation 
rendering  the  services  or  making  the  facili- 
ties available,  and  (2)   rendering  services  or 


making  facilities  available  to  another  cor- 
poration which  Is  a  member  of  the  same 
affiliated  group  and  Is  engaged  In  the  lend- 
ing or  finance  business,  IX  such  services  or 
facilities  are  related  to  the  lending  or  finance 
business  of  such  other  corporation. 

Under  the  bUl  as  passed  by  the  House, 
section  542(d)(1)  (B)(1)  provided  that  the 
term  "lending  or  finance  business"  does  not 
Include  the  business  of  making  loans,  or 
purchasing  or  discounting  notes  or  Install- 
ment obligations,  If  the  remaining  maturity 
exceeds  60  months.  Senate  amendment  No. 
106  excepts  from  this  exclusion  loans,  notes, 
and  Installment  obligations  evidenced  or 
secured  by  contracts  of  conditional  sale, 
chattel  mortgages,  or  lease  agreements, 
arising  out  of  the  sale  of  goods  or  services  in 
the  course  of  the  transferor's  or  txjrrower's 
trade  or  business.  The  House  recedes  with 
a  clarifying  amendment. 

Under    the   bill   as   passed  by   the   House, 
section  543 (d)(3)   of  the  code  provided  that 
the  lawful  Income  received  by  a  lending  com- 
pany  which   is   in   the  small   loan   business 
(consumer  finance  business)   from  domestic 
subsidiary    corporations    which    are    them- 
selves excepted  from  the  definition  of  a  per- 
sonal holding  company  under  Eectlon  542(c) 
(6)   Is  not  Included  for  purpxjses  of  the  20- 
percent-of-ordlnary-gross-lncome      test      of 
section    542(c)(6)(B).    Senate    amendment 
No.     107    changes    this    provision    in    two 
respects.    First,    the    corporation    receiving 
such  Income  may  be  any  lending  or  finance 
company    which    meets    the    60-percent    re- 
quirement of  section  542(c)  (6)  (A).    It  does 
not  have  to  meet  the  requirement  of  being 
In  the  small  loan  (consumer  finance)   busi- 
ness.    Second,  the  payor  corporation  may  be 
any  member  of  the  same  affiliated  group  (as 
defined  In  sec.  1504  of  the  code)  as  the  cor- 
poration receiving  such  Income.     Thus,  the 
corporation    receiving    such    income    is   not 
required  to  be  the  parent  corporation  of  the 
payor  corporation.     However,  the  payor  cor- 
poration must  stm  meet  the  requirements  of 
section  542(c)(6).     The  House  recedes. 
Amendments  Nos.  108,  109.  and  111: 
Personal   holding  company   Income:    Sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section  of  the  bin  amends 
section  543(a)  of  the  code  (relating  to  per- 
sonal   holding    company    Income).      It    also 
amends  section  543(b)  to  provide  definitions 
of  the  new  terms  "ordinary  gross  Income." 
"adjusted  ordinary  gross  Income,"  "adjusted 
Income  from  rents."   and  "adjusted  Income 
from  mineral,  oil  and  gas  royalties."    Sub- 
sections (a)   and  (b)   of  section  543  are  the 
same  under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
and  under  the  Senate  amendments  except  for 
changes    In    section    543(a)(2)     (relating   to 
rents) .  section  543(b)  (2)  (A)   (relating  to  re- 
quired  adjustments  In  the  amount  of  gross 
Income   from    rents   Includible   In   adjusted 
ordinary  gross  Income),  and  section  543(b) 
(4)  (defining  "adjusted  Income  from  mineral, 
oil.  and  gas  royalties") . 

Rents:  Senate  amendment  No.  108  modi- 
fies the  10-percent  test  In  section  543(a)  (2) 
(B)  In  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  to 
provide  that  adjusted  Income  from  rents 
which  meets  the  50-percent  requirement  of 
section  543(a)  (2)  (A)  shall  not  be  treated  as 
personal  holding  company  Income  If  the  sum 
of  the  consent  dividends  (determined  under 
sec.  565)  and  the  dividends  paid  or  consid- 
ered as  paid  (determine  under  sees.  562  and 
563)  during  the  taxable  year  by  the  corpora- 
tion to  iU  shareholders  equals  or  exceeds 
the  amount.  If  any.  by  which  the  corpora- 
tion's personal  holding  company  Income  for 
the  Uxable  year  (computed  without  regard 
to  such  rents  and  compensation  for  the  ubc 
of  the  corporation's  property  by  Its  share- 
holders, and  computed  by  treating  copyright 
royalties  and  adjusted  Income  from  mineral. 
oU.  and  gas  royalties  as  personal  holding 
company  income)  exceeds  10  percent  of  the 
ordinary  gross  Income  as  defined  In  section 
543(b)(1).     The  effect  of  this  modlflcaUoD 


In  the  10-percent  test  applicable  to  rents  Is 
that  this  test  shall  be  deemed  to  be  met  if 
the  shareholders  are  required  to  Include  in 
their  Income  as  dividends  an  amount  which 
Is  at  least  equal  to  the  corporation's  other 
personal  holding  company  Income  which  is 
in  excess  of  10  percent  of  total  ordinary  gross 
Income.    The  House  recedes. 

Adjustment  to  rents  included  in  adjusted 
ordinary  gross  Income :  The  bUl  as  passed  by 
the  House  defines.  In  paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 543(b)  of  the  code,  the  term  "adjusted 
ordinary  gross  Income"  as  the  ordinary  gross 
income  adjvisted  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graphs (A),  (B),  and  (C)  of  such  paragraph. 
Senate  amendment  No.  109  amends  sub- 
paragraph (A)(1)  of  section  543(b)(2)  to 
provide  that  the  gross  Income  from  rents  de- 
rived from  leases  of  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty which  Is  not  customarily  retained  by 
any  one  lessee  for  a  period  of  more  than  3 
years  shall  not  be  reduced  by  allowable  de- 
ductions for  exhaustion,  wear,  and  tear,  ob- 
solescence, and  amortization  of  such  prop- 
erty.    The  House  recedes. 

Adjusted  Income  from  mineral,  oil,  and 
gas  royalties:  Senate  amendment  No.  Ill 
amends  section  543(b)(4)  of  the  code  to 
specifically  Include  production  payments 
and  overriding  royalties  as  mineral,  oil,  and 
gas  royalties  for  purposes  of  classification 
as  personal  holding  company  Income  under 
section  543(a)      The  House  recedes. 

Amendments  Nos.  114,  116,  117.  119,  124, 
129,  and  131: 

One-month  liquidations:  The  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  added  a  new  subsec- 
tion (g)  to  section  333  of  the  code  to  pro- 
vide a  special  rule  for  1 -month  liquidations 
of  certain  corporations.  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  114  amends  paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 333(g)  to  provide  that  It  shaU  be 
applicable  to  corporate  liquidations  occur- 
ring before  January  1,  1967  (Instead  of  Jan- 
uary 1.  1966,  as  In  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House).  Senate  amendments  Nos.  116  and 
117  provide  that  the  capital  gain  treatment 
under  section  333(g)  (1)  (B)  shaU  not  apply 
to  certain  earnings  and  profits  to  which  the 
corporation  succeeds  after  December  31, 
1963  (Instead  of  August  1.  1963).  Senate 
am-indments  Nos.  119  and  124  amend  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  333(g)  to  provide  that 
It  shall  be  applicable  to  liquidations  occur- 
ring after  December  31,  1966  (Instead  of  De- 
cember 31.  1965),  of  corporations  which  owe 
qualified  Indebtedness  (as  defined  in  sec. 
545(c))  on  January  1,  1964  (Instead  of  on 
August  1.  1963).     The  House  recedes. 

Senate  amendment  No.  129  amends  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  333(g).  which  describes 
the  corporations  to  which  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  section  333(g)  may  apply,  to 
provide  that  such  a  corporation  Is  one  which 
was  not  a  personal  holding  company  under 
section  642  of  existing  law  for  at  least  1  of 
its  2  most  recent  taxable  years  ending  before 
December  31,  1963  (Instead  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  bni)  but  which  would 
have  been  a  personal  holding  company  under 
section  542  for  such  taxable  year  If  the  law 
applicable  for  the  first  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1963,  had  been  ap- 
plicable to  such  preceding  taxable  year. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Senate  amendment  No.  131  adds  a  new 
paragraph  (4)  to  section  333(g)  providing 
that  If  an  election  Is  made  under  section 
333  by  a  qualified  electing  shareholder  (as 
defined  In  sec.  333(c) )  of  a  corporation  and 
the  shareholder  states  In  such  election  that 
it  is  made  on  the  assumption  that  the  cor- 
poration Is  a  corporation  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  333(g),  the  election 
under  section  333  shall  have  no  force  or 
effect  If  It  Is  determined  that  the  corpora- 
tion Is  not  a  corporation  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 333(g)  (3).  The  House  recedes. 
Amendments  Nos.  132,  133,  137,  and  139: 
Deduction  for  amoitlzation  of  Indebted- 
ness: The  bin  as  passed  by  the  House  added 


a  new  subsection  (c)  to  section  545  of  the 
code  which  provides  that,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  de- 
duction (In  computing  undistributed  per- 
sonal holding  company  Income)  amounts 
vised,  or  amounts  Irrevocably  set  aside,  to  pay 
or  retire  qualified  Indebtedness.  Senate 
amendment  No.  133  amends  proposed  section 
545(c)(3)  to  provide  that  the  term  "quail- 
fled  Indebtedness"  Includes  outstanding  in- 
debtedness Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  before 
January  1.  1964  (Instead  of  before  August 
1.  1983.  as  In  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House) . 
The  House  recedes. 

Senate  amendments  Noe.  137  and  139 
{.mend  proposed  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  of 
section  545(c)  to  provide  that  allowable  de- 
ductions for  depletion  shall  be  taken  Into 
account  to  reduce  the  deduction  allowed  by 
section  545(c)  and  to  reduce  the  qualified 
Indebtedness  under  certain  circumstances. 
The  House  recedes. 

Senate  amendment  No.  132  amends  pro- 
posed partigraph  (2)  (A)  of  section  545(c). 
which  describes  a  category  of  corporations  to 
which  paragraph  (1)  of  section  545(c)  may 
apply,  to  provide  that  such  a  corporation  Is 
one  which  was  not  a  personal  holding  com- 
pany under  section  542  of  existing  law  for 
at  least  one  of  Its  two  most  recent  taxable 
yecirs  ending  before  December  31,  1963  (In- 
stead of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
bill,  as  In  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House) 
but  which  would  have  been  a  i>ersonal  hold- 
ing company  under  section  542  few  such  tax- 
able year  If  the  law  appllca-ble  for  the  first 
taxable  year  beginning  after  December  31, 
1963,  had  been  applicable  to  such  preceding 
taxable  year.  The  Senate  recedes. 
Amendment  No.  141 : 

Increase  In  basis  with  respect  to  certain 
foreign  p)ersonal  ho'dlng  company  stock  or 
securities:  Subsection  (J)  of  section  216  of 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  amended  the 
code  to  provide  for  an  Increase  In  basis  with 
respect  to  certain  foreign  personal  holding 
company  holdings.  Such  subsection  (J)  also 
contained  provisions  relating  to  the  liquida- 
tion of  certain  foreign  personal  holding  com- 
pxanles.  Senate  amendment  No.  141  strikes 
out  this  subsection. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  the  p>ro- 
vlslons  of  subsection  (J)  relating  to  an  In- 
crease In  basis  with  respect  to  certain  foreign 
personal  holding  compamy  holdings  are  re- 
stored to  the  bill  (with  modifications)  and 
the  provisions  relating  to  liquidation  of  for- 
eign personal  holding  companies  are  omitted. 
Paragraph  ( 1 )  of  subsection  ( J )  redesignates 
section  1022  of  the  code  as  section  1023  and 
inserte  a  new  section  1022  (relating  to  In- 
crease In  basis  with  respect  to  certain  foreign 
personal  holding  company  stock  or  securi- 
ties) . 

Section  1014(b)(5)  of  the  code  provides 
that  the  basis  of  a  share  of  stock  or  of  a 
security  In  a  foreign  personal  holding  com- 
pany. In  the  hands  of  a  person  acquiring  It 
from  a  decedent  by  bequest,  devise,  or  In- 
heritance, or  acquired  by  the  decedent's  es- 
tate from  the  decedent,  Is  the  lower  of  the 
fair  market  value  of  such  share  or  security 
at  the  date  of  the  decedent's  death  or  the 
basis  In  the  hands  of  the  decedent.  The 
new  section  1022(a)  provides  that  the  basis 
determined  under  section  1014(b)(5)  of  a 
share  of  stock  or  a  security,  acquired  from  a 
decedent  dying  after  December  31,  1963,  of  a 
corporation  which  was  a  foreign  personal 
holding  company  for  Its  most  recent  taxable 
year  ending  before  the  date  of  the  decedent's 
death  Is  to  be  Increased  by  ruch  share's  or 
security's  proportionate  share  of  any  Federal 
estate  tax  attributable  to  the  net  apprecia- 
tion In  value  of  all  of  such  shares  and  se- 
curities. 

The  new  section  1022(b)  provides  that  a 
share's  or  security's  proportionate  share  of 
the  tax  referred  to  In  section  1022(a)  Is  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amoiRit   of   tax    determined    under   section 


102a(c)(2)  as  the  appreciation  In  value  of 
the  share  or  security  bears  to  the  aggregate 
appreciation  In  value  of  all  such  shares  and 
securities  having  appreciation  in  value. 

The  new  section  1022(c)  provides  special 
rules  and  definitions  to  be  usied  In  determin- 
ing the  increase  in  basis  provided  In  section 
1022(a). 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1022(c)  defines 
the  term  "Federal  estate  tax"  to  mean  the 
tax  Imposed  by  section  2001  or  2101  of  the 
code,  reduced  by  any  credit  allowable  with 
respect  to  a  tax  on  prior  transfers  by  section 
2013  or  2102  of  the  code. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  1022(c)  provides 
that  the  Federal  estate  tax  attributable  to 
the  net  appreciation  In  value  of  aU  shares 
of  stock  and  securities  to  which  section  1022 
(a)  applies  is  the  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  Federal  estate  tax  as  tlie 
net  appreciation  in  value  of  all  of  such 
shares  and  securities  bears  to  the  value  of  the 
gross  estate  as  determined  under  chapter  11 
of  the  code.  If,  for  estate  tax  purposes,  al- 
ternate valuation  Is  elected  under  section 
2032  of  the  code,  the  value  of  the  gross  es- 
tate is  to  be  determined  under  the  provi- 
sions of  such  section. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  section  1022(c)  provides 
that  the  net  appreciation  In  value  of  aU 
shares  and  securities  to  which  section  1022(a) 
applies  Is  the  amount  by  which  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  all  shares  and  securities  exceeds 
the  adjusted  basis  of  such  property  In  the 
hands  of  the  decedent. 

Paragraph  (4)  of  section  1022(c)  defines 
"fair  market  value,"  for  purposes  of  section 
1022,  to  mean  such  value  determined  under 
chapter  11  of  the  code.  If ,  for  estate  tax  pur- 
poses, alternate  valuation  is  elected  under 
section  2032  of  the  code,  fair  market  value  Is 
to  be  determined  as  of  the  appropriate  date 
provided  in  such  section. 

The  new  section  1022(d)  provides  that  sec- 
tion 1022  Is  not  to  apply  to  any  stock  or  se- 
curities of  a  foreign  personal  holding  com- 
pany referred  to  In  section  342(a)  (2)  of  the 
code  (relating  to  foreign  corporations  which 
were  foreign  personal  holding  companies  In 
1937). 

Paragraph  (2)  of  the  new  subsection  (J)  of 
the  bill  adds  a  new  paragraph  (21)  to  section 
1016(a)  of  the  code  providing.  In  effect,  that 
an  Increase  In  basis  under  section  1022  of  the 
code  Is  to  be  taken  Into  account  In  determin- 
ing the  adjusted  basis  of  property  to  which 
such  provisions  apply.  Paragraph  (3)  of  the 
new  subsection  (J)  makes  a  clerical  amend- 
ment to  the  table  of  sections  to  part  n  of 
subchapter  O  of  chapter  1  of  the  code. 

TREATMENT  OT  CERTAIN  IRON  ORE  ROTALTIBB 

Amendments  Nos.  151  and  163:  The  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  amended  sections  631  (c) , 
1231(b)(2),  and  272  of  the  code  to  grant,  in 
the  case  of  certain  disposals  of  iron  ore  with  a 
retained  economic  Interest,  the  same  treat- 
ment which  Is  now  available  in  the  case  of 
certain  disposals  of  coal  with  a  retained  eco- 
nomic Interest.  Under  such  treatment,  the 
gain  or  lass  attributable  to  such  disposals  of 
Iron  ore  Is  treated  as  gain  or  loss  from  the  sale 
of  property  iised  In  the  trade  or  business  (as 
defined  In  sec.  1231(b)  of  the  code). 

Under  the  Senate  amendments,  this  treat- 
ment of  these  disposals  of  Iron  ore  with  a  re- 
tained economic  Interest  provided  by  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House  Is  retained  with  two 
exoepvtlons.  First,  the  treatment  Is  to  be 
available  only  in  the  case  of  Iron  ore  mined  In 
the  United  States.  Second,  the  treatment  Is 
not  to  apply  to  disposals  of  Iron  ore  to  certain 
related  persons.  One  of  these  is  where  the 
disposal  Is  to  a  person  whose  relationship  to 
the  party  disposing  of  the  iron  ore  Is  such 
that  a  loss  would  be  disallowed  under  section 
267  of  the  code  (relating  to  losses,  etc.,  with 
resi>ect  to  transactions  between  related  tax- 
payers) or  section  707(b)  (relating  to  certain 
sales  or  exchanges  of  property  with  respect 
to  controlled  partnerships).     The  other  of 
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these   U  where  the   disposal   Is   to  a  peraon 
owned  or  controlled  directly  or  Indirectly  by 
the  same  Interests  which  own  or  control  the 
person  disposing  of  the  Iron  ore. 
The  House  recedes. 
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mSURANCB  COMPANIXa 

Amendment  No.  162: 

(a)  Certain  mutuallzatlon  distributions 
made  In  1962.  Subsection  (a)  of  the  section 
added  to  the  bill  by  this  amendment  amends 
section  809(d)  (11)  of  the  code  (relating  to 
certain  mutuallzatlon  distributions)  to  al- 
low as  a  deduction  In  the  computation  of 
gain  from  operations,  distributions  made  In 
1962  in  acquisition  of  stock,  pursuant  to  a 
plan  of  mutuallzatlon  adopted  by  a  stock 
life  insurance  company  before  January  1, 
1958  Existing  law  permits  a  deduction  for 
such  mutuallzatlon  distributions  made  In 
1958.  1959.  1960,  or  1961. 

(b)  Accrual  of  bond  d'scount:  Subsection 
(b)  of  the  section  added  to  the  bill  by  Sen- 
ate amendment  No  162  relates  to  the  ac- 
crual of  bond  discount  by  Insurance  com- 
panies subject  to  tax  under  part  1  or  11  of 
subchapter  L  of  chapter  1  of  the  code  (relat- 
ing to  life  Insurance  companies  and  certain 
mutual  Insurance  companies). 

Paragraph     (1)     of    this    subsection     (b) 
amends  section  818(b)  of  the  code  (relating 
to  amortization  of  premium  and  accrual  of 
discount)  to  add  a  new  paragraph  at  the  end 
thereof     The  new  section  818(b)  (3)  provides 
that   for  taxable   years   beginning  after  De- 
cember 31    1962.  no  accrual  of  discount  shall 
be  required  under  section  818(b)(1)   on  any 
bond  (as  defined  In  sec.  171(d)  of  the  code) 
except  in  the  case  of  discount  which  la  In- 
terest to  which  section   103  of  the  code  ap- 
plies or  Is  original  Issue  discount  (as  defined 
in  sec.  1232(b)   of  the  code).     The  new  sec- 
tion 818(b)(3)    also  provides  that  for  pur- 
poses of  section  805(b)(3)(A)    of  the  code, 
the    current    earnings    rate   for   any    taxable 
year  beginning  before  January  1.  1963,  Is  to 
be  determined  as  If  the  first  sentence  of  the 
new  section  818(b)(3)   applied  to  such  tax- 
able year. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of  the 
section  added  to  the  bUl  by  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  162  amends  section  822(d)(2)  of 
the  code  (relating  to  the  amortisation  of 
premium  and  accrual  of  discount  In  the  case 
of  mutual  Insurance  companies  other  than 
life  and  other  than  certain  fire,  flood,  and 
marine  Insurance  companies)  by  adding  a 
new  sentence  This  sentence  provides  that 
for  taxable  years  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31  1962.  no  accrual  of  discount  shall  be 
required  under  section  822(d)(2)  of  the 
code  on  any  bond  (as  defined  In  sec.  171(d) 
of  the  code). 

(c)    Contributions    to    qualified    pension, 
etc.    plans:    Subsection    (c)    of   the    section 
added  to  the  bill  by  Senate  amendment  No. 
162  amends  section  832(0(10)    of  the  code 
(relating  to  deductions  allowed  In  comput- 
ing   taxable    Income    of    certain    Insurance 
companies)    to  make   It  clear   that  In  com- 
puting the  taxable  income  of  Insurance  com- 
panies subject   to  the  tax   Imposed   by   sec- 
tion 831  of  the  code,  there  shall  be  allowed 
the  deduction   provided    In    part    I   cf   sub- 
chapter D  of  chapter  1  of  the  code  (sec.  401 
and   following,    relating    to   pension,   profit- 
sharing,    stock    bonus    plans,    etc.).      Under 
subsection    (d)    of   this   secUon  of   the   bill, 
this  clarification  is  to  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31.  1953.  and  end- 
ing after  August  16.  1954. 

The  House  recedes  on  Senate  amendment 
No    162  with  a  clerical  amendment. 

UGUUVTXO    INVESTMENT    COMPANIXS 

Amendment  No.  163: 

(a)  Time  for  mailing  certain  notices  to 
shareholders:  Subsection  (a)  of  the  section 
added  to  the  bill  by  this  amendment  amends 
several  provisions  of  part  I  of  subchapter  M 
of  chapter  1  of  the  code  (relating  to  regu- 
litted    investment    companies)     to    Increase 


from  30  days  to  45  days  after  the  close  of  the 
'egulated  investment  company's  taxable  year 
the  time  within  which  such  company  must 
mall  certain  notices  to  Its  shareholders  The 
sections  of  the  code  which  are  amended  are 
sections  852(b)(3)(C).  852(b)  (3)  (D)  (1) . 
853(c).  864(b)(2).  and  855(c).  The  amend- 
ments are  to  apply  to  taxable  years  of  regu- 
lated investment  companies  ending  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

(b)    Certain   redemptions  by  unit  Invest- 
ment trusts:   Subsection   (b)    of  the  section 
added  to  the  bill  by  Senate  amendment  No. 
163  amends  section  852  of  the  code  (relating 
to   taxation    of   regulated    investment   com- 
panies and  their  shareholders)  to  add  at  the 
end   thereof  a  new  subsection    (d).     Under 
section  852(b)    of  existing  law.  a  regulated 
investment  company  Is  allowed  a  deduction 
for  dividends  paid   (as  defined  In  sec.  561). 
other  than  capital  gains  dividends.  In  deter- 
mining Its  Investment  company  taxable  In- 
come, and  Is  allowed  a  deduction  for  divi- 
dends paid    (as  defined  In  sec.  561).  deter- 
mined with  reference  to  capital  gains  divi- 
dends only.  In  computing  that  part  of  the 
excess  of  Its  net  long-term  capital  gain  over 
net  short-term  capital  loss  on  which  It  must 
pay  a  capital  gains  tax     Section  562  ( c )  of  the 
code  (relating  to  preferential  dividends)  pro- 
vides that  the   amount  of  any  dUtrlbutlon 
shall  not  be  considered  as  a  dividend  unless 
such  distribution  Is  pro  rata,  with  no  prefer- 
ence to  any  share  of  stock  as  compared  with 
other  shares  of  the  same  class,  and  with  no 
preference  to  one  class  of  stock  as  compared 
with  another  class  except  to  the  extent  that 
the  former  is  entitled  to  such  preference. 

The  new  section  852(d)  added  to  the  code 
by  this  amendment  provides  that  In  the 
case  of  a  unit  Investment  trust — 

(1)  which  Is  registered  under  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940  and  Issues  pe- 
riodic payment  plan  certificates  (as  defined 
In  such  act):  and 

(2)  substantially  all  of  the  assets  of  which 
consist  of  securities  Issued  by  a  management 
company  (as  defined  In  such  act); 
section  562(c)  of  the  code  (relating  to  prefer- 
ential dividends)  shall  not  apply  to  a  distri- 
bution by  such  trust  to  a  holder  of  an  Inter- 
est In  such  trust  In  redemption  of  part  or  all 
of    such    interest,    with    respect    to    the    net 
capital   gain    of   such   trtist   attributable   to 
su~h  redemption.    The  effect  of  this  change 
is  that,  where  the  requlremenU  of  the  new 
section   852(d)    are  met.  the  distribution  Is 
considered  to  be  a  distribution  by  the  trust 
which  qualifies  for  the  deduction  for  divi- 
dends paid  with  respect  to  capital  gains  divi- 
dends   under    section    852(b)(3)(A)    of    the 
code      This   change   Is   to   apply   to   taxable 
years    of    regulated    Investment    companies 
ending  after  December  31.  1963. 

The  House  recedes  on  Senate  amendment 
No    163  with  a  clerical  amendment. 


of  gain  or  lo«B).  Subsection  (a)  of  the  new 
section  1003  provides  that  If  property  used 
by  the  taxpayer  as  his  principal  residence  Is 
sold  by  the  taxpayer  or  his  spouse  pursuant 
to  a  sales  contract  entered  Into  within  the 
forced  sale  period  for  such  property,  and  If 
the  taxpayers  employer,  not  later  than  1  year 
after  the  date  such  sales  contract  was  entered 
into  pays  part  or  all  of  the  sale  differential 
on  such  property,  then  for  purposes  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  code  the  amount  so  paid  Is  to  be 
treated  by  the  taxpayer  or  his  spouse  as  an 
additional  amount  realized  on  the  sale  of 
such  property  to  the  extent  that  It  does  not 
exceed  the  lesser  of  ( 1 )  the  sale  differential, 
or  (2)  15  percent  of  the  gross  sales  price  of 
such  property. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  new  section  1003 
places  certain  limitations  on  the  application 
of  such  section.  Subsection  (c)  contains 
definitions  and  special  rules  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  new  section. 

The  new  section  1003  Is  to  apply  to 
amounts  paid  with  respect  to  sales  contracts 
entered  Into  after  December  31.  1963.  In  tax- 
able years  ending  after  such  date. 

The  Senate  recedes. 


rOREIGN   TAX  CREDrr   wrTH    RESPECT  TO  CEETAIN 
FOREIGN    MINERAL   INCOME 

Amendment  No    164:   This  amendment  In- 
serts a  new  subsection  (d)   In  section  901  of 
the  code  ( relating  to  credit  for  foreign  Uxes) 
Paragraph    (1)    of    the    new   subsection    (d) 
provides  that  In  certain  cases  the  amount  of 
foreign  taxes  described  In  section  901  (relat- 
ing  to  amount  of  foreign   Ux  aUowed  as  a 
credit)  which  are  paid  or  accrued  during  the 
taxable  year  with  respect  to  mineral  Income 
to  any  foreign  country  (if  the  per-country 
limitation  applies),  or  to  all   foreign  coun- 
tries (If  the  overall  llmlUtlon  applies),  U  to 
be  reduced   for   purposes  of  computing  the 
foreign  tox  credit. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

AMOUNTS  RECEIVED  FROM  EMPLOYER  ON  SALE  OF 
RESroENCE  OF  EMPLOYEE  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  TRANSFER  TO  NEW  PLACE  OF  WORK 

Amendment  No  165:  This  amendment 
adds  a  new  section  1003  to  part  I  of  subchap- 
ter 0  of  chapter  1  of  the  code  (relating  to 
determination  of  amount  of  and  recognition 


CAPITAL  CAINS   AND  LOSSES 

Amendment  No.  166:  Section  219(a)  of  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  amended  the  code 
to  provide.   In  the   case  of   taxpayers  other 
than   corporations,   for  the  splitting  of   the 
long-term  capital  gain  or  loss  category  Into 
two  categories:    (1)    Clajs  B  capital  gain  or 
loss  (In  general,  gain  or  loss  from  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  a  capital  asset  held  for  more 
than  6  months  but  not  more  than  2  years); 
and  (2)  class  A  capital  gain  or  loss  (In  gen- 
eral   gain  or  loss  from  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  a  caplUl  asset  held  for  more  than  2  years) 
Under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  the 
deduction  under  rectlon  1202  of  the  code  for 
an  excess  of  net  long-term  capital  gain  over 
net  short-term  capital  loss  was  Increased.  In 
the  case  of  adjusted  class  A  capital  gain  (as 
defined  In  the  bill),  from  50  percent  to  60 
percent      It  also  provided  that  the  alterna- 
tive maximum  capital  gain  tax  provided  by 
section   1201(b)    of  the   code  for   taxpayers 
other  than  corporations  was  to  be  decreased, 
in  the  case  of  adjufted  class  A  capital  gain, 
from  25  percent  to  21  percent. 

Under  existing  section  1212  of  the  code,  If 
a  taxpayer  has  a  net  capital  loss  for  a  taxable 
year  the  amount  thereof  Is  a  short-term 
capital  loss  In  each  of  the  5  succeeding  tax- 
able years,  to  the  extent  that  such  amount 
exceeds  the  total  of  any  net  capital  gains  of 
any  taxable  years  Intervening  between  the 
taxable  year  In  which  the  net  capital  loss 
arose  and  such  succeeding  taxable  year 
Section  219(b)  of  the  House  bill  In  effect 
provided.  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  other 
than  a  corporation,  for  an  unlimited  carry- 
over of  a  net  short-term,  net  class  B.  or  net 
class  A  capital  loss. 

Senate  amendment  No.  166  strikes  out  thU 
section  of  the  bill  as  pas'ed  by  the  House. 

Under     the     conference     agreement,    the 
House    recedes   with    an    amendment  which 
adds  a  new  subsection  (b)  to  section  1212  of 
the  code  and  makes  technical  changes  In  the 
definitions  contained  In  paragraphs  (9)  and 
(10)  of  section  1222  of  the  code  (relating  to 
terms  relaUng  to  capital  gains  and  losses). 
Under  paragraph  (1)   of  the  new  subsection 
(b)    in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than  s 
coriioratlon.  the  excess  of  the  net  short-term 
capital  loss  over   the  net  long-term  capital 
gain    for    a    taxable    year,    and    the    excess 
of    the     net     long-term     capital     loss    over 
the    net   short-term    capital    gain    for    such 
year     are    to    be    treated,     respectively,    ss 
s  short-term  and  a  long-term  capital  loss  in 
the  succeeding  taxable  year      In  determin- 
ing a  net  short-term  capital  gain  or  loss  of  a 
taxable  year,  for   purposes  of  computing  » 
capital  loss  carryover  to  the  succeeding  Ux- 
able  year,  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  of 
the  capital  losses  allowable  as  a  deduction 


for  the  taxable  year  by  virtue  of  section 
1211(b)  of  the  code  (relating  to  limitation 
on  capital  losses)  over  the  capital  gains  for 
such  year  Is  treated  as  a  short-term  capital 
gain  occurring  In  such  year.  The  effect  of 
the  latter  rule  Is  to  reduce  first  the  amount 
of  a  net  short-term  capital  loss  which  may 
be  carried  over  to  a  succeeding  taxable  year 
by  the  amount  of  capital  losses  which  were 
allowed  against  ordinary  Income  In  the  loss 
year  and  then  to  reduce  the  amount  of  a  net 
long-term  capital  loss  which  may  be  carried 
over  to  the  succeeding  Uxable  year  by  any 
balance  of  the  capital  losses  allowed  against 
ordinary  income  In  the  loss  year. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  new  subsection  (b)  con- 
tains a  transitional  rule.  The  transitional 
rule  provides.  In  effect,  that.  In  the  case  of  a 
Uxpayer  other  than  a  corporation,  any  capi- 
tal loss  carryover  which,  under  subchapter 
P  of  chapter  1  of  the  code  as  In  effect  Im- 
mediately before  the  enactment  of  the  bill  Is 
treated  as  a  short-term  capital  loss  In  the 
first  taxable  year  of  a  taxpayer  beginning 
after  December  31.  1963,  Is  to  be  treated  as 
a  short-term  capital  loss  In  such  year  Irre- 
spective of  the  fact  that  such  carryover  may 
be  composed  In  whole  or  In  part  of  losses 
which  were  long-term  capital  losses  In  the 
year  In  which  sustained. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  the 
amendments  of  sections  1212  and  1222  of 
the  code  are  to  apply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31.    1963. 

ELECTION    OF   STANDARD    DEDUCTION    BY    CERTAIN 
INDIVIDUALS  WHO  ELECT  TO  AVERAGE  INCOME 

Amendment  No.  171:  This  amendment 
amends  section  144  of  the  code  (relating 
to  election  of  standard  deduction)  to  allow 
an  Individual  who  chooses  the  benefits  of 
Income  averaging  and  whose  adjusted  gross 
income  for  the  computation  year  Is  less  than 
15.000  to  elect  the  standard  deduction. 

The  House  recedes. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  CORPORATIONS 

Amendment  No.  177:  This  amendment 
amends  section  1371  of  the  code  (defining 
"small  business  corporation"  for  purposes  of 
subch.  S  of  ch.  1  of  the  code,  relating 
to  election  as  to  taxable  status)  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (d) 
and  amends  section  1375  of  the  code  (relat- 
ing to  special  rules  applicable  to  distribu- 
tions of  electing  small  business  corporations) 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion (e) . 

Under  existing  section  1371(a)  of  the  code 
the  definition  of  a  "small  business  corpora- 
tion" does  not  Include  any  corporation  which 
is  a  member  of  an  affiliated  group  (as  de- 
fined In  sec.  1504  of  the  code).  The  new 
subsection  (d)  added  to  section  1371  of  the 
code  by  Senate  amendment  No.  177  provides 
that,  for  purposes  of  section  1371(a).  a  cor- 
poration Is  not  to  be  considered  a  member 
of  an  affiliated  group  at  any  time  during  the 
uxable  year  by  reason  of  ownership  of  stock 
in  another  corporation  If  such  other  cor- 
poration has  not  begun  business  at  any  time 
on  or  after  the  date  of  Its  Incorporation  and 
before  the  close  of  such  taxable  year  and  If 
such  other  corporation  does  not  have  tax- 
able Income  for  the  period  Included  within 
such  taxable  year.  The  new  subsection  (d) 
Is  to  apply  to  taxable  years  of  corporations 
beginning  after  December  31.  1962. 

The  new  subsection  (e)  added  to  section 
1375  provides  that  under  specified  circum- 
stances a  distribution  of  money  made  by  a 
corporation  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of 
the  3d  month  following  a  taxable  year  for 
which  such  corporation  Is  an  electing  small 
business  corporation  shall  be  treated  for  pur- 
poses of  chapter  1  of  the  code  as  made  on 
the  last  day  of  such  taxable  year.  The  new 
subsection  (e)  Is  to  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31. 1967. 

The  House  recedes  with  a  clerical  amend- 
ment. 


VALIDTrT  OF  TAX  LIENS  AGAINST  PXTRCRASERS  OF 
MOTOR  VEHICLES 

Amendment  No.  193:  Section  6323(a)  of 
the  code  provides  that  the  Hen  for  taxes  pro- 
vided by  section  6321  of  the  code  Is  not  to 
be  valid  as  against  any  mortgagee,  pledgee, 
purchaser,  or  Judgment  creditor  until  no- 
tice thereof  has  been  filed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  In  the  appro- 
priate office  specified  In  section  6323(a). 
Senate  amendment  No.  193  amends  section 
6323(c)  of  the  code  which  contains  a  spe- 
cial rule  as  to  the  validity  of  tax  Hens  in 
the  case  of  securities  to  make  that  special 
rule  applicable  also  with  respect  to  motor 
vehicles.  Under  the  Senate  amendment, 
even  though  notice  of  Hen  has  been  filed  In 
the  manner  prescribed  In  section  6323(a)  of 
the  code,  the  Hen  Is  not  to  be  valid  with 
respect  to  a  motor  vehicle  as  against  any 
mortgagee,  pledgee,  or  purchaser  of  such  mo- 
tor vehicle,  for  an  adequate  and  fuU  con- 
sideration In  money  or  money's  worth.  If  at 
the  time  of  such  mortgage,  pledge,  or  pur- 
chase such  mortgagee,  pledgee,  or  pvirchaser 
Is  without  notice  or  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  Hen. 

Senate  amendment  No.  193  also  amends 
section  6324  of  the  code  (relating  to  spe- 
cial Hens  for  estate  and  gift  taxes)  to  grant. 
In  the  case  of  the  mortgage,  pledge,  or  ptir- 
chase  of  a  motor  vehicle,  the  same  treat- 
ment which  Is  now  available  In  the  case 
of  the  mortgage,  pledge,  or  purchase  of  a 
security  after  a  Hen  for  estate  or  gift  tax 
has  arisen.  Under  the  amendment,  even 
though  a  special  Hen  for  estate  or  gift  tax 
has  arisen,  such  lien  will  not  be  valid  with 
resp>ect  to  any  mortgagee,  pledgee,  or  pur- 
chaser of  a  motor  vehicle,  lor  an  adequate 
and  full  consideration  In  money  or  money's 
worth,  if  at  the  time  of  such  mortgage, 
pledge,  or  purchase,  such  mortgagee,  pledgee, 
or  pxirchaser  was  without  notice  or  knowl- 
edge of  the  existence  of  such  Hen. 

Under  the  amendment,  these  changes  to 
sections  6323  and  6324  of  the  code  apply 
to  mortgages,  pledges,  and  purchases  made 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 
The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Section  6323  (relating  to  validity  of  tax 
Hens  against  mortgagees,  pledgees,  pur- 
chasers, and  Judgment  creditors)  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  subsec- 
tion (e)  and  by  Inserting  a  new  subsection 
(d)  which  provides  that  even  though  notice 
of  Hen  Imposed  by  section  6321  has  been 
properly  filed,  the  Hen  shaU  not  be  valid 
with  respect  to  a  motor  vehicle  as  against 
a  purchaser  thereof  for  an  adequate  and  full 
consideration  In  money  or  money's  worth  If 
(1)  at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  the  pur- 
chaser Is  without  notice  or  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  such  Hen,  and  (2)  before 
the  purchaser  obtains  such  notice  or  knowl- 
edge, he  has  acquired  possession  of  such 
motor  vehicle  and  has  not  thereafter  re- 
linquished possession  of  such  motor  vehicle 
to  the  seller  or  his  agent. 

Section  6324  (relating  to  special  Hens  for 
estate  and  gift  taxes)  Is  amended  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  (d)  which  provides  In  ef- 
fect that  a  Hen  for  estate  or  gift  taxes  will 
be  Invalid  as  against  a  purchaser  of  a  motor 
vehicle  (as  defined  In  sec.  6323(d)(2)  for 
an  adequate  and  full  consideration  In  money 
or  money's  worth  If  (1)  at  the  time  of  the 
purchase,  such  purchaser  Is  without  notice 
or  knowledge  of  such  Hen,  and  (2)  before 
the  purchaser  obtains  such  notice  or  knowl- 
edge, he  has  acquired  possession  of  such 
motor  vehicle  and  has  not  thereafter  re- 
linquished possession  of  such  motor  vehicle 
to  the  seller  or  his  agent. 

Where  a  motor  vehicle  is  purchased  under 
the  circumstances  specified  In  the  new  sec- 
tion 6323(d)  or  6324(d)  of  the  code,  the  tax 
Hen  will  abate  with  respect  to  the  motor 
vehicle  In  question  and  will  not  be  valid 
against  any  subsequent  purchaser  (or  other 
successor  In  Interest)  of  the  vehicle. 


The  amendments  to  sections  6323  and  6324 
of  the  code  apply  to  purchases  made  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

EXCLUSION  OF  EABNED  INCOME  OF  CERTAIN  UJ. 
CmZENS  WHO  ARE  RESmENTS  OV  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 

Amendment  No.  194 :  This  amendment  adds 
a  new  section  to  the  bUl  amending  section 
911(c)  (1)  of  the  code  (relating  to  limitations 
on  amount  of  exclusion  of  earned  Income 
from  sources  without  the  United  States). 
Existing  section  911(c)(1)  provides  in  effect 
that  the  amount  excluded  from  the  gross  in- 
come of  an  Individual  under  section  911(a) 
for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  an 
amount  which  shall  be  computed  on  a  dally 
basis  at  an  annual  rate  of — 

(A)  except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B) .  $20,000  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who 
qualifies  under  section  911(a):  or 

(B)  $35,000  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  qualifies  under  section  911(a)(1)  (re- 
lating to  bona  fide  resident  of  foreign  coun- 
try ) .  but  only  with  respect  to  that  portion 
of  the  taxable  year  occvirrlng  after  such  indi- 
vidual has  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of  a 
foreign  country  or  countries  for  an  uninter- 
rupted period  of  3  consecutive  years. 

Senate  amendment  No.  194  amends  section 
911(c)(1)(A)  to  substitute  "$4,000"  for  the 
$20,000  amount  contained  therein,  and  It 
amends  section  911(c)(1)(B)  to  substitute 
'■$6,0(X)"  for  the  $35,000  amount  contained 
therein.  Under  the  amendment  these 
changes  are  applicable  only  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1963. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Under  the  conference  agreement,  the  limita- 
tion contained  In  subparagraph  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 911(c)  (1)  of  the  code  (relating  to  limi- 
tations on  amount  of  exclusion  of  earned 
income  from  sources  without  the  United 
States)  U  reduced  from  $35,000  to  $26,000, 
effective  for  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1964. 

DEFINITION   OF   HEAD   OF   HOUSEHOLD 

Amendment  No.  196:  Section  1(b)(2)  of 
the  code  defines  a  head  of  a  household  to 
be  an  Individual  who  is  not  married  at  the 
close  of  his  taxable  year,  U  not  a  svirvlvlng 
spouse,  and  maintains  a  household  which 
constitutes  for  the  taxable  year  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  abode  of  a  dependent  for 
whom  the  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  a  deduc- 
tion for  the  taxable  year  under  section  161 
of  the  code  or  (If  not  married  at  the  close 
of  the  taxpayer's  taxable  year)  a  child,  step- 
child, or  descendant.  Except  In  the  case  of  a 
father  or  mother,  the  household  must  be 
maintained  as  the  home  of  the  taxpayer. 
The  effect  of  Senate  amendment  No.  196  is  to 
remove  the  requirement  that  the  hoxisehold 
be  maintained  as  the  home  of  the  taxpayer 
and  to  provide  that  a  taxpayer  may  qualify 
as  a  head  of  household  with  respect  to  a 
child,  stepchild,  or  descendant  only  If  he 
is  a  dependent  for  whom  the  taxpayer  Is 
entitled  to  a  deduction  lor  the  taxable  year. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

LOSSES    ARISING    FROM    CONFISCATION    OF 
PROPERTY     BY     CUBA 

Amendment  No.  196:  Section  166(c)(8)  of 
the  code  provides  that.  In  the  case  of  an 
Individual,  the  deduction  for  losses  provided 
by  section  165(a)  shall,  except  lor  losses 
Incurred  in  a  trade  or  business  or  In  a  trans- 
action entered  into  for  profit,  be  limited  to 
losses  of  property  arising  from  fire,  storm, 
shipwreck,  or  other  casualty,  or  from  theft. 
Section  172(d)  (4)  of  the  code  provides  lor 
purposes  of  the  net  operating  loss  that.  In 
the  case  ol  a  taxpayer  other  than  a  corpora- 
tion, the  deductions  not  attributable  to  a 
taxpayer's  trade  or  business  shall  be  aUowed 
only  to  the  extent  ol  the  groee  Income  not 
derived  Irom  such  trade  or  business.  This 
limitation  does   not   apply   to   a  deduction 
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allowable    under    section    168(c)(3)    of    the 

code. 

Senate  amendment  No  196  adds  a  new  sub- 
section (I)  to  section  165  of  the  code  which 
provides  that,  for  purposes  of  section  165 
(c)(3).  losses  of  property  which  arise  from 
expropriation.  Intervention  In.  or  confisca- 
tion by  Cuba  shall  be  deemed  to  be  losses 
from  "other  casualty  " 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
which  limits  the  application  of  the  new  sec- 
tion 165(1)  to  losses  of  tangible  propertr  and 
which  makes  technical  and  conforming 
changes. 

CREDrr  OR  mtruND  or  selt-emplotment  tax 
Amendment  No  197:  This  amendment 
adds  a  new  provision  to  the  code  to  per- 
mit credit  or  refund  of  self -employment  tax 
If.  by  reason  of  an  agreement  made  pursuant 
to  section  218  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  the 
self-employment  Income  of  an  Individual 
(for  a  year  with  respect  to  which  the  period 
of  limitation  for  filing  claim  for  credit  or 
refund  has  expired)  Is  different  from  what 
It  would  be  but  for  the  agreement. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Under  the  conference  agreement,  a  new  para- 
graph (5)  Is  added  to  6511(d)  of  the  code. 
The  new  paragraph  1 5)  applies  both  to  agree- 
ments and  modifications  of  agreements  under 
section  218  of  the  Social  Secxirlty  Act.  The 
new  paragraph  (5)  also  provides  that  If  the 
allowance  of  a  credit  or  refund  of  an  over- 
fMiyment  attributable  to  such  an  agreement 
or  modification  Is  otherwise  prevented  by  the 
operation  of  any  law  or  rule  of  law  other  than 
section  7123  of  the  code  (relating  to  compro- 
mises) such  credit  or  refund  may  be  al- 
lowed or  made  If  claim  therefor  Is  filed  on 
or  before  whichever  of  the  following  Is  the 
later:  (A)  the  last  day  of  the  second  year 
after  the  calendar  year  In  which  such  agree- 
ment or  modification  Is  agreed  to  by  the  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  or  (B)  December  31.  1965. 

EXTENSION  or  TIME  FOR  PAYMENT  OF  ESTATE 
TAX  ON  VALUE  OF  REVERSIONART  OR  REMAIN- 
DER   INTEREST    IN    PROPERTY 

Amendment  No  198:  Section  6163(a)  of 
the  1954  code  provides  that  If  the  value  of 
a  reversionary  or  remainder  Interest  In  prop- 
erty Is  Included  In  the  value  of  the  gross 
estate  for  purposes  of  the  estate  tax.  then 
the  payment  of  the  part  of  the  estate  tax 
attributable  to  the  Interest  may  ( at  the  elec- 
tion of  the  executor)  be  postponed  until  6 
months  after  the  termination  of  the  prece- 
dent Interest  or  interests  In  the  property  A 
similar  rule  applies  under  the  1939  code. 
Under  section  6163(b)  of  the  1954  code  (or 
sec.  925  of  the  1939  code).  If  the  SecreUry 
of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  finds  that  the 
payment  of  the  ta.x  at  the  explraUon  of  the 
period  of  postponement  would  result  In  un- 
due hardship  to  the  estate,  he  may  extend 
the  time  for  payment  for  a  reasonable  period 
not  in  excess  of  2  years  from  such  period  of 
postponement.  Under  Senate  amendment 
No  198.  he  would  be  permitted  to  extend  the 
time  for  payment  for  a  reasonable  period 
or  periods  not  In  excess  of  3  years  from  the 
expiration  of  such  period  of  postponement. 

The   House   recedes   with   clerical   amend- 
ments. 

CROP  INSURANCE  PROCEEDS 

Amendment  No.  199:  This  amendment 
adds  a  new  subsection  (c)  to  section  451  of 
the  code  (relating  to  general  rule  for  tax- 
able year  of  including  Items  In  gross  Income) 
Under  the  new  subsection.  In  the  case  of 
Insurance  proceeds  received  as  a  result  of 
destruction  or  damage  to  crops,  a  taxpayer 
reporting  on  the  cash  basis  of  accounting 
may  elect  to  Include  such  proceeds  In  Income 
for  the  year  following  the  year  of  destruc- 
tion or  damage  provided  he  establishes  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  his  delegate  that,  under  his  practice. 
Income  frqm  such  crops  would  not  have  been 
reported  In  the  year  In  which  raised. 

The  Senate  recedes. 


TR.\N5PORTATtON     OF     DISABLED     INDIVIDUALS    TO 
AND  FROM  WORK 

Amendment  No.  200:  This  amendment 
adds  a  new  section  219  to  the  code.  Sec- 
tion 219(a)  provides  that  In  the  case  of  a 
disabled  Individual  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction  exjjcnses  paid  during  the  tax- 
able year  for  transportation  to  and  from 
work  to  the  extent  that  such  expenses  do 
not  exceed  $600  Section  219(b)  defines  the 
term  "disabled  Individual"  and  contains 
rules  as  to  the  submission  of  proof  and  certi- 
fication of  dlfablllty. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

AODmONAL    PERSONAL    EXEMPTIONS  TOR 
DISADILrTY 

Amendment  No.  201 :  This  amendment  adds 
a  new  subsection  (f)  to  section  151  of  the 
code  ( relating  to  allowance  of  deductions  for 
personal  exemptions).  The  new  subsection 
(f)  provides  an  additional  exemption  of  $600 
for  the  taxpayer  If  he  I?  a  disabled  Individual 
(as  defined  In  new  subsec.  (f)(3))  and  an 
additional  exemption  of  $600  for  the  spouse 
If  the  spouse  Is  a  disabled  Individual  (as  so 
defined)  and  if  the  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  an 
exemption  under  section  151(b)  of  the  code 
for  such  spouse 

The  Senate  recedes. 

TIME    FOR    FILINO    CLAIM    FOR    REFUND    OF   TAXES 
PAID  FOR  GASOLINE  USED  ON  FARMS 

Amendment  No  202:  The  second  sentence 
of  section  6420(b)  of  the  code  provides  that 
no  claim  shall  be  allowed  under  section  6420 
of  the  code  (relating  to  payments  to  ultimate 
purchaser  of  amounts  equivalent  to  tax  on 
gasoline  used  on  a  farm  for  farming  purposes) 
with  respect  to  any  1-year  period  (ending  on 
June  30)  unless  filed  on  or  before  Septem- 
ber 30  of  the  year  in  which  such  1-year  pe- 
riod ends  The  effect  of  Senate  amendment 
No  202  Is  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  to  allow  a  claim  filed 
after  September  30  if  the  claimant  had  good 
cause  for  falling  to  file  on  or  before  such 
date. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

FAClLmZS    TO    CONTROL     WATER    OR    AIR    POLLU- 
TION 

Amendment  No.  203:  Section  46(a)  of  the 
code  provides.  In  general,  that  the  credit 
against  Income  tax  allowed  by  section  38 
(relating  to  Investment  In  certain  depreci- 
able property)  shall  be  equal  to  7  percent 
of  the  qualified  Investment  (as  defined  In 
sec  46(c)).  Under  section  46(c)(1).  the 
qualified  Investment  with  respect  to  any 
taxable  year  Is  the  aggregate  of  the  appli- 
cable percentage  of  the  basis  of  each  new 
section  38  property  (or  of  the  cost  of  each 
used  sec.  38  property)  placed  In  service  by 
the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year.  The 
applicable  percentage  (33 S.  ««%.  or  100  per- 
cent) Is  determined  by  reference  to  the  use- 
ful life  of  the  property.  Senate  amendment 
No.  203  adds  a  new  paragraph  (5)  to  section 
46(c).  Under  the  new  paragraph.  In  the 
case  of  section  38  property  which  consists  of 
facilities  or  equipment  to  control  water  or 
air  pollution,  the  amount  of  the  qualified 
Investment  shall  be  twice  the  amount  de- 
termined under  section  46(c)(1). 
The  Senate  recedes. 

INCOMX  TAX  COLLECTED  AT  SOTJRCX 

Amendments  Nos  204.  305.  306,  207.  and 
208:  Section  302  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  provided  a  15-percent  withholding 
rate  for  wages  paid  during  calendar  year 
1964  and  a  14-percent  withholding  rate  for 
wages  paid  after  December  31.  1964.  The  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House  also  provided  that 
the  withholding  rate  on  certain  payments 
to  nonresident  aliens  was  to  be  15  percent 
in  the  case  of  such  payments  made  during 
calendar  year  1964  and  14  percent  In  the 
case  of  such  payments  made  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1964. 

Under  the  Senate  amendments  the  with- 
holding rate  for  wages  and  for  the  payments 


to  nonresident  aliens  described  In  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  is  14  percent,  effective  with 
respect  to  wages  palQ  (and  such  payments 
made)  after  the  7th  day  after  the  date  on 
which  the  bill  Is  enacted. 
The  House  recedes. 

W     D    1CILL8, 

Cecil  R.   Kino, 
Thos.  J.  O'BRinf, 
Hale  Booos. 
John  W.  Btrnxb, 
Victor  A.  Knox, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hotue. 

Mr.  MILLS  (Interrupting  the  reading) 
Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of  the  length  of  the 
statement.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  statement  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MILLS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  13  months  ago  yes- 
terday, on  January  24.  1963.  that  the 
late  President  Kennedy  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress his  tax  message.  We  are  now 
reaching  the  final  stages  of  legislative 
consideration  of  that  tax  message. 

Before  going  into  a  discussion  of  the 
conference  report  itself.  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  once  again  to  state  the 
implications  of  this  legislation,  which 
will  be  known  as  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1964.  for  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

As  we  said  last  September,  in  our 
humble  judgment  this  legislation  meets 
the  requirements  of  fiscal  responsibility. 
It  Is  a  part  of  an  overall  program  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  such  a  way  that  a  balanced 
budget  can  be  achieved  in  an  economy 
which  is  growing  rapidly,  providing  ade- 
quate emplosrment  and  investment  op- 
portunities, making  full  use  of  its  capital 
and  human  resources,  and  giving  the 
fullest  possible  play  to  the  initiative  and 
venturesomeness  of  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy. 

This  bill  has  been  referred  to  as  a 
historic  piece  of  legislation.  It  is  that. 
Mr.  Speaker,  not  merely  because  it  pro- 
vides the  largest  tax  reduction  in  our 
history  but  also  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  explicitly  aimed  at  achieving  the  ob- 
jectives which  have  just  been  enumer- 
ated. 

We  cannot  and  should  not,  of  course, 
expect  miracles  from  this  bill.  It  will 
not  eUmlnate  overnight  all  poverty  in 
the  United  States  and  make  depressed 
areas  only  an  ugly  memory.  It  will  not 
Immediately  reduce  unemployment  below 
4  percent  and  guarantee  profitable  op- 
erations for  every  single  business  con- 
ducted throughout  the  country.  It  will 
not  for  all  time  eliminate  business  cycles, 
nor  will  It  overcome  immediately  all  the 
economic  dislocations  occurring  in  this 
dynamic  and  technically  progressive 
country.  It  will  not  provide  an  instant 
cure  for  our  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will,  how- 
ever, contribute  to  and  make  possible  a 
very  substantial  increase  in  the  level  of 
total  economic  activity  in  the  country 
and  thus  increase  the  gross  national 
product,  and  in  turn  it  will  contribute 


to  fuller  use  of  our  growing  labor  force 
and  stock  of  capital  in  the  United  States, 
determined  not  by  Government  decision 
but  by  private  decisions.  It  will  specifi- 
cally Increase  the  overall  profitability  of 
business  and  enhance  the  financial  ca- 
pacity and  incentives  of  business  for  in- 
vestment. It  will  increase  the  attractive- 
ness of  investment  in  the  United  States 
compared  to  investment  abroad,  and  in 
this  way  materially  reduce  the  net  out- 
flow of  private  long-term  capital  from 
the  United  States,  which  is,  as  we  know, 
one  of  the  major  sources  of  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem. 

This  tax  bill  will  greatly  increase  the 
prospects  for  success  and  reduce  the 
costs  of  public  and  private  programs  for 
reducing  poverty,  eliminating  depressed 
areas,  and  facilitating  adjustments  by 
labor  and  business  to  the  dynamics  of 
our  economy. 

All  of  us  know,  of  course,  that  this  Is 
not  the  final  word  in  the  field  of  tax 
policies.  This  bill  shouM  be  followed 
in  the  course  of  time  by  other  bills  aimed 
at  the  objective  whxh  this  bill  has  in 
mind.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  objective  can 
be  accomplished  if  we  will  bear  in  mind 
that  all  that  is  required  in  return  for 
doing  so  is  the  executive  departments 
and  the  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple working  together  to  bring  about  very 
close  and  tight  rein  on  the  spending 
levels  of  Government. 

I  would  take  it.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
American  people  In  accepting  this  action 
by  the  Congress  are  hoping  that  we  can 
make  it  one  of  the  Nation's  habits  to 
believe  In  economy  In  operation  of  Gov- 
ernment in  order  that  the  tax  road  ave- 
nue may  not  be  discontinued  or  misused 
in  the  future.  We  must  be  careful  as  we 
pr(x:eed  after  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation, for  even  a  1-year  detour  from 
our  determination  to  hold  a  tight  rein 
on  Federal  expenditures  can  get  us  off 
this  track  and  make  impossible  further 
adjustments  in  the  years  ahead  with  the 
tax  burdens  that  are  borne  by  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  It  is  equally 
important  in  time.  If  circumstances  will 
permit,  for  the  Congress  to  take  a  look 
into  the  field  of  excise  taxes,  as  Congress 
has  In  this  legislation  taken  a  look  Into 
the  field  of  income  taxes  and  brought 
about  adjustments.  There  are  those  on 
the  outside.  Mr.  Speaker,  who  will  ar- 
gue— and  with  a  great  deal  of  Justifica- 
tion— that  we  can  do  as  much  through 
adjustments  of  excises  in  helping  indi- 
vidual initiative  and  venturesomeness  as 
we  can  do  by  adjusting  rates  of  income 
taxes. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  shall  keep 
in  mind  the  pledge  that  we  made  as  we 
vote  for  this  conference  report  and  as 
we  voted  for  the  bill  last  September,  that 
is.  keep  in  mind  the  pledge  that  we  made 
to  exercise  all  the  possible  restraint  that 
we  can  on  the  spending  side  of  Govern- 
ment so  as  to  make  these  further  cut- 
backs in  tax  policy  possible. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Of  course,  the  step 
about  to  be  taken  today  is  a  very  con- 
siderable one.    Will  the  gentleman  agree 


with  me  If  this  conference  report  Is 
adopted — and  It  is  my  opinion  that  it 
will  be  adopted — that  It  ought  to  mean 
for  all  of  us  who  have  some  Idea  of 
fiscal  responsibility,  who  do  not  want  to 
see  inflation  take  away  whatever  value 
there  is  in  this  tax  cut,  that  we  really 
have  to  tighten  up  our  belts  and  vote 
against  additional  appropriations  and 
vote  to  hold  them  down;  and,  what  is 
more  than  that,  vote  against  the  addi- 
tional built-in  expenditures  that  are  in- 
volved in  so  many  of  the  programs  that 
are  prop>osed  which  call  for  more  Fed- 
eral spending? 

Mr.  MILLS.  My  friend  from  Indiajia 
knows  I  have  stated  on  many  occasions 
the  importance  of  holding  the  line  on 
spending.  I  mean  by  that  we  not  permit 
spending  to  rise,  as  revenues  will  rise 
following  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion, so  that  those  increases  in  revenue 
will  catch  up  with  expenditures  suid 
make  possible  a  balanced  budget.  If 
we  do  that,  and  if  we  hold  this  line — 
and  I  differ  with  my  friend  in  this  re- 
spect although  I  have  not  heard  him 
comment  and  if  I  am  misstating  his 
thinking  I  will  yield  again— I  think  we 
have  begun  to  hold  that  line.  In  the 
Congress  I  believe  we  have  done  this  and 
I  believe  we  have  done  this  In  the  budget 
which  has  been  submitted.  This  is  an 
indication  of  a  determination  in  other 
places  that  the  Congress  will  hold  this 
line. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  that  In  my  opin- 
ion the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
particularly,  did  a  very  fine  job  in  cut- 
ting down  on  appropriations  last  year. 
However,  we  have  an  additional  road 
coming  along.  I  am  quite  sure  that  there 
is  still  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done  If  we  are 
to  hold  down  spending  In  the  coming 
year  and  avoid  increased  spending  In 
subsequent  years.  That  is  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  our  purpose  here  If  we  are 
to  make  this  tax  reduction  bill  mean- 
ingful. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  Is  emi- 
nently correct,  that  we  must  be  aware  of 
what  we  are  doing  this  year  as  well  as 
in  future  years  when  we  set  the  pattern 
of  spending^ 

Mrs.  GRIFPITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Michigan. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  If  In  his 
opinion  the  intangibles  property  tax  re- 
mains under  this  section  deductible? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentlewoman  is  re- 
ferring to  the  tax  Imposed  on  intangible 
personal  property  In  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan? 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.    Yes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  answer  la  "Yes"; 
those  taxes  would  still  be  deductible  for 
income  tax  purposes  since  they  are  either 


business  expenses  or  expenses  incurred 
In  the  present  or  possible  future  produc- 
tion of  Income. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  into  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  answer  of  Mr. 
Stanley  S.  Surrey.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

TUASX7RT  DB>ARTMn<T, 

Washington,  D.C.,  December  6. 1963. 
Hon.  Martha  W.  GRurrrHS, 
House  of  Representatives, 
WashiTigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Griffiths:  Tour  letter  to  Secre- 
tary DUlon,  dated  November  7,  has  been  re- 
ferred to  this  office  for  reply. 

Yovir  letter  encloses  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Henry  T.  Bodman,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Detroit,  which  questions  the 
continued  deductible  status  of  the  Michigan 
Intangibles  tax  under  H.R.  8363,  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1963. 

A  close  examination  of  section  307  erf  HJl. 
8383  Indicates  clearly  that  your  opinion  Is 
correct;  the  Michigan  Intangibles  tax  would 
continue  to  be  deductible.  As  Mr.  Bodman 
notes  In  his  letter,  section  164(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  It  would  be 
amended  by  secUon  207  of  HH.  8363)  pro- 
vides, In  the  last  sentence,  for  the  deduction 
of  State  and  local  taxes  which  are  pwdd  or  ac- 
crued during  the  taxable  year  In  carrying  on 
any  activity  described  In  section  312  (relat- 
ing to  expenses  for  production  of  Income) . 

So  far  as  here  material,  the  activities  de- 
scribed In  section  312  are  the  production  or 
collection  of  Income  and  the  management, 
conservation,  or  maintenance  of  property 
held  for  the  production  of  Income.  The  reg- 
ulations promulgated  under  section  212  make 
clear  that  the  section  Is  Interpreted  broadly 
to  cover.  In  general,  expenses  attributable 
to  all  property  except  property  held  for  the 
production  of  tax-exempt  income  or  as  a 
hobby.  Thus,  regulations  section  1 .213-1  (b) 
provides : 

••The  term  'income'  for  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 212  Includes  not  merely  Income  of  the 
taxable  year  but  also  Income  which  the  tax- 
payer has  realized  In  a  prtor  taxable  year  or 
may  realize  in  subsequent  taxable  years;  and 
Is  not  confined  to  recurring  Income  but  ap- 
plies as  well  to  gains  from  the  disposition  of 
property.  For  example.  If  defaulted  bonds, 
the  Interest  from  which  If  received  would  be 
Includible  In  Income,  are  purchased  with  the 
expectation  of  realizing  capital  gains  on  their 
resale,  even  though  no  current  yield  thereon 
Is  anticipated,  ordinary  and  necessary  ex- 
penses thereafter  paid  or  Incurred  In  connec- 
tion with  such  bonds  are  deductible.  Simi- 
larly, ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  paid 
or  Incurred  in  the  management,  conserva- 
tion, or  maintenance  of  a  building  devoted 
to  rental  purposes  are  deductible  notwith- 
standing that  there  is  actually  no  Income 
therefrom  In  the  taxable  year,  and  regard- 
leas  of  the  manner  In  which  or  the  purpose 
for  which  the  property  In  qtiestlon  was  ac- 
quired. Expenses  paid  or  Incurred  In  man- 
aging, conserving,  or  maintaining  property 
held  for  Investment  may  be  deductible  imder 
section  212  even  though  the  property  Is  not 
currently  productive  and  there  Is  no  likeli- 
hood that  the  property  will  be  sold  at  a  profit 
or  will  otherwise  be  productive  of  income  and 
even  though  the  property  Is  held  merely  to 
nq<nim(g^  R  loss  With  respect  thereto." 

Thus,  In  the  usual  case,  the  Michigan  in- 
tangible tax  would  be  deductible  under  the 
laat  sentence  of  amended  section  164(a)  of 
the  code  without  any  consideration  of 
whether  It  would  also  be  deductible  tinder 
paragraph  2  (s*  3  of  amended  section  164(a). 
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However.  In  the  case  of  State  or  local  obli- 
gations, the  interest  on  which  U  wholly  ex- 
cluded from  income  under  section  102  of  the 
code,    the    last    sentence    of    section    lM<a' 
would  not  apply.     The  Michigan  Intangible 
tax  would  nevertheless  be  deductible  In  such 
cases    as    a    personal    property    tax    specified 
in  amended  section   164(a)(2)    of  the  code 
Section  164(b)(1)   of  the  code  would  define 
the  term  "personal  property  tax"  as  an  ad 
valorem  tax  which  Is  Imposed  on  an  annual 
basis  in  respect  of  personal  property .     There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Michigan  Intangible  tax 
Is  imposed  on  an  annual  basis  In  respect  of 
personal  property.     It  Is  true  that  the  Michi- 
gan intangible  tax  Is  Imposed  "on  the  prlv- 
Uege  of  ownership"   (Mich.  Comp.  Stat,  sec 
205  132)       Nevertheless  It  Is  Imposed  "In  re- 
spect of  personal  property"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  164(b)(1)   of  the  code.     This 
is   made  clear  In   the  technical  explanation 
of  H  R.  8363  contained  In  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  (H.  Rept.  749.  88th  Cong., 
ist  sess..  p.   A42)  : 

"A  tax  may  be  considered  to  be  Imposed  In 
respect  of  personal  property  even  If  In  form 
It  Is  imposed  on  the  exercise  of  a  privilege. 
For  example,  an  annual  ad  valorem  tax 
qualifies  as  a  personal  property  tax  although 
It  is  denominated  a  registration  fee  Imposed 
for  the  privilege  of  registering  motor  vehicles 
or  of  using  them  on  the  highways." 

There    remains    then    only    the    question 
whether  the  Michigan  Intangibles  tax.  as  It 
applies  to  municipal  bonds.  Is  an  ad  valorem 
tax       The    term    "ad    valorem."    as   used    In 
amended   section   164(b)(1)    of  the   code.  Is 
explained,  at  page  A42  of  House  Report  No. 
749.  meaning  "substantially  In  proportion  to 
the   value   of   the    personal   property  "     The 
Michigan    Intangibles    tax    as    It    applies    to 
municipal  bonds  Is  an  ad  valorem  tax  within 
this  meaning.     The  tax  Is  Imposed,  In   the 
case  of  Income-producing  Intangibles,  at  the 
rate  of  3V2  percent  of  the  income  but  In  no 
event   less  than   one-tenth   of    1    percent  of 
the  face  or  par  value  of  each  Item,  and.  In  the 
case    of    non-lncome-produclng    Intangibles, 
at  the  rate  of  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  said 
face  or  par  value.     In  the  case  of  municipal 
bonds  or  obligations,  the  measure  of  the  tax 
,3  V.  percent  of  Income  or  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent of  face  value)   Is  sufHclentlytrelated  to 
the  value  of  the  property  to  be  substantially 
In  proportion  to  such  value  for  purposes  of 
section  164 

Thus,  the  Michigan  Intangibles  tax.  both 
as  It  applies  to  municipal  bonds  and  as  It 
applies  to  other  property,  will  continue  to 
be  a  deductible  tax  under  H  R  8363  and  no 
amendment,  such  as  suggested  by  Mr  Bod- 
man.  Is  necessary 

Sincerely  yours. 

STAN  LET  S.  StniHT, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
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Mr.  VANIK.     Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  would  like  to  Inquire 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  section  relating  to 
losses  arising  from  expropriation  of 
property  by  governments  of  foreign 
countries.  Will  you  kindly  advise  me 
whether  such  losses  will  be  measured 
from  the  loss  to  the  taxpayer  of  the 
property  expropriated  or  shall  such  losses 
relate  to  the  alleged  value  of  the  prop- 
erty at  the  time  of  expropriation  includ- 
ing such  things  as  the  appreciated  value 
of  mineral  rights,  loss  of  profit,  and 
future  profits? 


Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  referring  to  the  10-year  carry- 
forward on  these  losses? 

Mr.  VANIK.     Yes.  

Mr.   MILLS.    The    10-year   carryfor- 
ward can  be  elected  by  a  taxpayer  In 
lieu  of  the  present  arrangement  in  law 
which  provides  for  a  3-year  carryback 
or  a  5 -year  carryforward  of  operating 
losses  generally.     Under  section  165  of 
the  code  which  relates  to  property  losses 
and  section  166  of  the  code  which  re- 
lates to  debt  losses,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
all  the  taxpayer  gets  in  the  way  of  losses 
resulting  from  expropriation  of  his  busi- 
ness property   is  his  adjusted  basis  in 
those  properties;  that  is.  what  he  paid 
for   the   properties,   plus   the   improve- 
ments that  he  may  have  made  to  those 
properties,  less  depreciation— not  what 
he  may  feel  the  property  is  worth,  not 
even  what  it  may  be  considered  to  be 
worth  by  those  fixing  a  fair  market  value 
on  the  property.    It  is  only  his  adjusted 
cost  that  he  gets  back. 

I  will  say  further  to  the  gentleman  that 
it  merely  substitutes  for  the  existing  rule 
a  different  carryover  period. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prime 
purpose  of  my  question  was  to  insure 
that  the  so-called  Long  amendment 
which  would  provide  a  10 -year  tax  carry- 
forward with  no  carryback  for  corpora- 
tions which  have  suffered  expropriation 
losses  would  be  limited  in  its  effect  to 
the  actual  "out  of  pocket"  loss  of  such 
corporations. 

In  the  report  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  dated  January  28.  1964.  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  purpose  of  this 
section  is  to  provide  assistance  to  those 
corporations  which  suffered  expropria- 
tion under  Castro.  The  committee  re- 
port further  says  that  the  revenue  loss 
to  the  Treasury  would  be  approximately 
$5  million  in  1965.  but  it  is  expected  to 
decline  appreciably  after  1970. 

The    primary    beneficiaries    of    this 
amendment  would  be  companies  like  the 
North    American    Sugar    Co..    formerly 
known  as  the  Cuban  American  Co..  which 
could  write  off  the  expropriation  credit 
against  operating  profits  in  this  coun- 
try.     Other    companies    which    would 
benefit  are  companies  such  as  the  Ameri- 
can k  Foreign  Power  Co.  which  suffered 
expropriation  by  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  Toberia  in  Buenos  Aires  Prov- 
ince.   The  American  Foreign  Power  Co. 
and  the  International  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph  Co.   also   suffered   expropriation 
losses  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
in  Brazil.     These  losses  were  relatively 
small  and  some  compensation  has  been 
promised  to  offset  expropriation. 

Completely  overlooked  in  the  dis- 
cussions before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  itself  are  the 
losses  of  the  Brazilian  subsidiary  cor- 
poration of  the  Hanna  Corp..  known  as 
Companhia  Mineracoa  Novo  Limense. 
which  acquired  the  former  St.  John  E>el 
Re  Mines  in  Brazil.  In  a  statement  In 
the  Washington  Post  on  September  19, 
1963.  an  ofBcial  of  the  Companhia  Min- 
eracoa Novo  Limense  stated  that  the 
"area  of  the  Hanna  concessions  in  Brazil 
contained  4.6  billion  tons  of  iron  ore.  plus 


bauxite  and  dolomite  and  that  the  total 
mineral  reserves  were  worth  some  $200 

billion." 

In  view  of  the  statement  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee [Mr.  Mills],  that  the  legislation 
has  been  amended  to  insure  that  expro- 
priation carryforward  credits  are  lim- 
ited to  the  actual  cost  of  expropriated  in- 
vestments less  depreciation,  the  amend- 
ment is  more  acceptable.  U  a  taxpayer 
were  permitted  to  deduct  his  own  esti- 
mated appreciated  value  of  the  expropri- 
ation, the  "sky  would  be  the  limit." 
Such  a  tax  loophole  would  be  repre- 
hensible. ,  „,  ..  ^ 
Mr.    KNOX.     Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  KNOX.  I  should  like  to  propound 
a  question  with  reference  to  the  Michi- 
gan intangible  tax  law  and  go  into  it 
in  a  greater  degree.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  regardless  of  who  pays  the 
intangible  tax  imposed  by  Michigan  law. 
it  would  be  a  deductible  item  as  far  as  a 
banking  institution  is  concerned  that 
assumes  the  responsibility. 

Mr  MILLS.  Whoever  pays  the  tax. 
Mr.  KNOX.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  whoever  assumes  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  payment  of  the  tax 
could  use  it  as  a  cost  of  doing  business 
and  it  would  be  a  deductible  item? 

Mr  MILLS.  Whoever  paid  the  tax 
under  the  Michigan  law  would  be  en- 
titled to  a  deduction.  There  is  a  state- 
ment in  the  report  filed  by  the  Senate 
accompanying  the  bill  bearing  on  the 
deductibility  of  these  taxes  which  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
read.    That  makes  it  quite  clear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  turn  now 
to  the  conference  action  on  the  Revenue 
Aot  of  1964  and  outline  for  you  the  prin- 
cipal modifications  which  we  have  made 
in  reconciling  the  differences  between 
the  House  and  the  other  body  as  to  the 

bill.  . 

First,  however.  I  would  like  to  make 
a  few  general  comments  about  the  bill 
as  it  came  out  of  conference.  I  believe 
that  this  has  been  a  very  satisfactory 
conference.  I  believe  that  this  has  been 
a  conference  about  which  it  can  fairly  be 
said  that  the  bill  which  came  out  of  the 
conference  Is  better  than  either  the 
House  or  Senate  versions  of  the  bill.  In 
my  opinion,  the  conferees  generally  have 
taken  the  better  of  both  versions  of  the 
bUl.  
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Now  let  us  look  at  the  revenue  impli- 
cations of  the  bill.  I  am  attaching  at 
the  end  of  my  statement  tables  compar- 
ing in  some  detail  the  differences  be- 
tween the  House,  Senate,  and  confer- 
ence versions  of  the  bill.  At  this  point, 
however.  I  would  like  only  to  compare 
the  overall  revenue  magnitude  of  the 
bill  as  it  emerges  from  conference  with 
the  House  version  of  the  bill.  For  this 
purpose.  I  shall  concentrate  on  the  cal- 
endar year  1965  tax  Uability  since  this 
is  generally  viewed  as  the  year  most 
nearly  reflecting  the  full  Impact  of  the 


bill.  These  figures  do  not.  however,  take 
into  account  the  stimulative  or  "feed- 
back" effect  of  the  bill. 

In  the  calendar  year  1965,  when  the 
bill  generally  is  fully  effective,  the  con- 
ference version  is  expected  to  result  in 
a  revenue  reduction  of  about  $11.5  bil- 
lion; $9.1  billion  of  this  is  a  reduction 
for  individuals  and  $2.4  billion  a  reduc- 
tion for  corporations.  As  passed  by  the 
House,  this  bill  would  have  resulted  in 
a  reduction  in  liabilities  in  the  calendar 
year  1965  of  $11.1  billion,  of  which  $8  8 
billion  would  have  gone  to  individuals 
and  $2.3  billion  to  corporations. 

Put  another  way,  this  bill,  as  agreed 
to  by  the  conferees,  will  result  in  an  addi- 
tional reduction  of  approximately  $300 
million  over  and  above  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  bill.  Practically  all  of  this 
$300  million  of  additional  reduction  goes 
to  individuals. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1964.  before  account 
is  taken  of  its  stimulative  effect,  the  bill 
as  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  is  expected 
to  result  in  a  revenue  loss  of  $1.6  billion. 
After  the  "feedback"  effect  in  that  year 
the  loss  is  expected  to  be  reduced  to  $1.4 
billion.  The  figures  in  the  fiscal  year 
1965  are  expected  to  be  $8.5  billion  before 
the  "feedback"  effect  and  $4.5  billion 
after  this  effect.  This,  of  course.  Illus- 
trates the  fact  that  the  stimulative  effect 
of  this  bill  Is  expected  to  have  Its  major 
impact  In  the  fiscal  year  1965  and  sub- 
sequent years. 

RATI    REDUCTIOKS 

An  Important  factor  In  accounting  for 
the  atmosphere  In  the  conference  was 
the  fact  that  the  major  features  of  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill 
were  the  same.  Thus,  the  other  body  re- 
tained the  Individual  Income  tax  rate 
reductions  exactly  as  provided  by  the 
House — Including  splitting  the  first 
bracket  Into  four  new  brackets  and  pro- 
viding a  range  In  rates  for  1965  and  sub- 
sequent years  from  14  to  70  percent.  The 
other  body  also  retained  the  minimum 
standard  deduction  provided  for  individ- 
uals in  the  lower  income  brackets  in  the 
same  form  as  it  was  passed  by  the  House. 

The  only  change  In  the  rates  made  by 
the  other  body  was  to  provide  that  the 
withholding  tax  rate  of  14  percent,  which 
the  House  bill  would  have  provided  for 
1965  and  subsequent  years,  would  also 
be  effective  for  1964,  commencing  with 
the  8th  day  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  bill.  The  House  version  of  the 
bill  would  have  provided  a  15-percent 
withholding  rate  for  1964  and  a  14-per- 
cent rate  for  1965  and  subsequent  years. 
It  was  thought  at  the  time  of  the  House 
consideration  that  the  15-percent  rate 
provided  by  the  House  bill  would  become 
effective  as  of  January  1,  1964.  How- 
ever, the  18-percent  withholding  rate  of 
present  law  has  In  fact  continued  In 
effect  up  to  this  time  and  presumably 
will  continue  until  sometime  early  In 
March.  Since  the  reductions  for  1964 
are  effective  January  1,  1964,  to  offset 
this  high  withholding  rate  in  the  first 
part  of  1964,  the  14-percent  rate  Is 
needed  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Therefore,  your  conferees  agreed  to  the 
14-percent  withholding  rate  Included  in 
the  Senate  bill. 
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The  other  body  also  agreed  to  the 
corporate  rate  reduction  provided  by  the 
House  bin,  which  goes  from  52  to  48  per- 
cent in  1965  and  subsequent  years.  The 
Senate  also  retained  the  House  provision 
which  made  an  especially  large  de- 
crease— from  30  percent  down  to  22  per- 
cent— In  the  corporate  rate  applicable  to 
small  business.  In  addition,  the  other 
body  retained  the  acceleration  in  the 
payment  of  corE>orate  taxes  provided  in 
the  House  bill. 

DIVIDEND    CREDIT 

Still  another  major  provision  of  the 
House  bill  which  was  retained  by  the 
other  body  was  the  reduction  of  the 
dividend  credit  to  2  percent  in  1964  and 
its  repeal  for  1965  and  subsequent  years. 
Along  with  this  the  other  body  retained 
the  larger  dividend  exclusion  provided  by 
the  House. 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

I  am  also  glad  to  be  able  to  report 
that,  although  the  other  body  had 
stricken  the  declaration  by  Congress 
which  we  made  in  section  1  of  the  bill, 
your  conferees  were  able  to  persuade  the 
conferees  of  the  other  body  to  restore 
this  provision.  While  this  declaration  of 
Congress  has  no  specific  statutory  effect, 
nevertheless  I  believe  that  8is  an  indica- 
tion of  congressional  policy  it  has  al- 
ready becwne  an  important  guldepost  In 
our  fiscal  policy.  This  declaration  recog- 
nizes that  the  tax  reduction  provided 
by  this  act  will  have  an  important  stimu- 
lative effect  on  the  economy,  thereby 
raising  revenues.  It  sJso  directs  that 
these  additional  revenues  are  to  be  used 
to  decrease  deficits  and  eventually  to  re- 
duce the  public  debt.  This  declaration 
of  Congress  further  provides  that  it  Is 
congressional  policy  to  take  all  reason- 
able means  of  restraining  public  spend- 
ing and  urges  the  President  to  declare 
his  accord  with  this  objective. 

As  you  will  recall,  this  declaration  was 
an  important  consideration  in  the  House, 
and  I  believe  it  has  been  an  important 
factor  In  accounting  for  the  decrease  in 
Government  spending  refiected  in  the 
1965  fiscal  year  budget  recently  presented 
to  us  by  the  President. 

The  retention  of  this  statement  of 
policy  makes  it  clear  that  Congress  Is 
providing  this  tax  reduction  because 
through  Its  stimulative  effect  on  Invest- 
ment and  the  increase  it  will  bring  about 
in  consumer  spending,  it  will  eventually 
lead  to  higher  levels  of  economic  ac- 
tivity and  thereby  increase,  rather  than 
decrease,  revenues.  Also,  it  is  lm.E>ortant 
because  it  expresses  the  congressional 
concern  with  expenditures  levels  and 
recognizes  the  need  to  restrain  these 
levels,  to  the  full  extent  consistent  with 
the  needs  of  the  country. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  provisions 
which  your  conferees  accepted  which 
differ  from  those  appearing  In  the  bill. 

CAPITAL   CAINS 

One  of  the  changes,  Mr.  Speaker,  has 
to  do  with  the  elimination  by  the  Senate 
of  the  provision  passed  by  the  House 
setting  up  a  new  system  of  capital  gains 
treatment.  You  will  recall  that  the 
House  bill  continued  the  50-percent  in- 
clusion with  a  maximum  of  25-percent 


rate  on  capital  gains,  which  Is  In  the 
existing  law,  but  added  to  that  for  assets 
which  had  been  held  for  a  period  longer 
than  2  years  a  40-percent  Inclusion  with 
a  21 -percent  maximum  rate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was,  I  must  admit,  a 
very  complicated  provision  of  law.  The 
Senate  voted  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate, 
the  vote  I  think  was  56  to  25,  to  eliminate 
this  provision  and  it  was  agreed  to  by  the 
House  conferees.  We  were  told  that  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  would  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  reconsider  the  matter  at 
some  future  date  if  we  could  develop 
some  plan  that  seemed  to  be  equitable  to 
that  committee  and  also  eliminate  some 
of  the  complexities  In  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House. 

CAPITAL  LOSS  CARRTOVXR 

However,  we  did  retain  an  important 
feature  of  the  House  bill  in  the  area  of 
capital  gain  and  loss  taxation.  I  am 
referring  to  the  carryover  of  capital 
losses.  Present  law  provides  that  capital 
losses,  after  having  been  offset  against 
capital  gains,  can  then  be  offset  against 
ordinary  income  In  the  case  of  Individ- 
uals to  the  extent  of  $1,000.  Any  capital 
losses  still  remaining  may  be  carried 
over  to  the  next  year,  offset  against 
capital  gains  In  that  year,  and  then  to 
the  extent  of  $1,000  may  be  offset  against 
ordinary  income  In  that  year.  This 
procedure  may  be  repeated  for  up  to  5 
years  after  the  year  In  which  the  loss  Is 
Incurred.  The  House  bill  would  have 
provided  for  the  Indefinite  carryforward 
of  these  capital  losses  in  this  manner, 
Instead  of  limiting  the  carryforward  to 
5  years. 

We  believed  that  an  Indefinite  loss 
carryforward  for  these  losses  encourages 
risk  taking,  which  Is  so  fundamental  to 
the  expansion  of  our  economy.  The 
Senate  struck  this  provision  from  the  bill 
but  the  House  conferees  have  prevailed 
upon  the  Senate  conferees  to  restore  this 
House  provision.  I  believe  that  this  is 
an  important  provision  and  that  its 
restoration  will  be  an  important  factor 
in  encouraging  risk  taking  and  in 
stimulating  the  economy  generally. 

RETIREMCNT    INCOME    CREDIT 

A  second  Important  conference  change 
is  In  the  area  of  the  retirement  Income 
credit.  Generally,  the  retirement  In- 
come credit  is  coordinated  with  social 
security  payments.  Under  present  law. 
social  security  payments  are  not  subject 
to  Income  tax.  The  retirement  Income 
credit  attempts  to  give  a  comparable  ex- 
clusion from  tax  for  those  not  receiving 
social  security — or  receiving  reduced 
amounts  of  social  security — to  the  ex- 
tent of  any  other  retirement  Income  the 
individuals  may  have.  However,  under 
social  security  whert  a  husband  has  the 
appropriate  number  of  quarters  of  cover- 
age but  the  wife  does  not,  not  only  Is  a 
social  security  pajrment  made  to  the 
husband,  but  also  a  supplementary  pay- 
ment, of  one-half  the  size  of  the  hus- 
band's payment.  Is  made  with  respect  to 
the  wife  when  she  reaches  retirement 
age.  The  retirement  Income  credit,  on 
the  other  hand,  contains  no  similar  sup- 
plementary allowance  with  respect  to  a 
wife  where  she  does  not  have  prior  10 
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years'  earning  experience.     A  provision 
added  by  the  other  body  to  this  biU  pro- 
vides a  retirement  income  credit  of  one- 
half  the  size  of  that  going  to  the  hus- 
band in  such  a  case  where  the  wife  does 
not    have   any    earnings   experience   or 
receives  only  a  small  retirement  income 
credit    Your  conferees  found  themselves 
in  accord  with  this  objective  and  have 
therefore  agreed  to  this  provision  in  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill   but  with  im- 
portant amendments  so  that  this  works 
fairly   without  regard  to  whether  only 
the  husband,  or  only  the  wife,  happens 
to  have  the  retirement  income.    In  con- 
ference   we  also  found  a  way  of  incor- 
poraUng  this  supplementary  retirement 
income  credit  into  the  tax  form  without, 
we   believe,   seriously  compUcating   the 
tax  sched\ile. 

GHOUP  T«IM    Lirt  INSUEANCl 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  the  bill  provide  for  the  inclusion  in 
an  individuals  tax  base  of  the  cost  of 
certain  amounts  of  group  term  insurance 
provided  an  employee  through  arrange- 
ments established  by  his  employer,  to  the 
extent  that  the  employee  does  not  him- 
self pay  for  this  Insurance.     The  House 
version  of  the  bill  would  have  taxed  the 
CDst  of  group   t«rm  insurance  received 
by  an  individual  to  the  extent  the  in- 
surance   protection    exceeded     $30,000 
The  other  body  would  have  taxed  the 
cost  of  this  Insurance  to  the  Individual 
where  the  protection  was  for  more  than 
$70  000      The  conferees  have  split  the 
difference  and  set  the  level  above  which 
the  cost  of  the  insurance  will  be  Uxed  at 
protection  above  $50,000. 

WACl  CONTIWUATIOM  PAYMENTS — SICK  PAT 

A  fourth  important  modification  re- 
lates to  sick  pay.  or  wage  continuation 
payments.    Under  the  House  bill  the  ex- 
clusion for  sick  pay  was  limited  to  those 
cases  where  the  individual  was  absent 
from  work  for  30  days  or  more  and  was 
available  only  with  respect  to  up  to  $100 
a  week  received  after  the  30-day  absence 
from  work.    The  Senate  would  also  pro- 
vide a  sick  pay  exclusion  in  certain  cases 
during  the  first  30  days.    The  other  body 
makes  the  sick  pay  exclusion  available 
where  the  sick  payment  is  not  more  than 
75  percent  of  the  regular  average  weekly 
pay  of  the  individual.     Your  conferees 
have  accepted  this  provision  but  have 
mod  fled  It  to  provide  that  within  this 
first  30  days  the  sick  pay  exclusion  will 
only  be  available  for  up  to  the  first  $75 
of  income     In  addition,  it  will  be  avail- 
able only  after  a  7 -day  waiting  period. 
unless  the  individual  is  hospitalized,  not 
only  in  the  case  of  illnesses  but  in  the 
case  of  accidents  as  well. 

DCDucTiBnjrr  op  state  gasoline  ta: 
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A  fifth  important  change  Is  in  the 
area  of  the  deductibility  of  SUte  uxes. 
The  House  provided  that  State  taxes 
were  to  be  deductible  only  in  the  case 
of  Income,  property,  and  general  sales 
taxes.  This  would  have  resulted  in  a 
revenue  gain  of  some  $520  million.  The 
other  body  would  also  have  allowed  de- 
ductions for  gasohne  taxes  and  auto- 
mobile tag  and  driver's  license  taxes 
This  would  have  reduced  the  revenue 
gain  to  $190  million,  a  loss  from  the 
House  version  of  $330  million 


This  matter  has  been  compromised 
by  permltt  ng  gasoline  taxes,  as  the  Sen- 
ate desired,  to  continue  to  be  deductible 
but  providing  that  automobile  Ug  and 
drivers  license  taxes  no  longer  will  be 
deductible.  This  will  result  in  a  saving 
over  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  of  $110 
million,  or  an  overall  revenue  gain  from 
present  tax  law  of  $300  mllUon. 

UNLlMnXO    CHAEITABl^    COMTEIBUTIOM 
DEDUCTION 

A  sixth  important  area  of  change  is  the 
provision  In  present  law  relating  to  the 
unlimited  charitable  contrlbuUon  deduc- 
tion     This  is  available  to  those  who  in 
8  out  of  the  last  10  years  have  given  90 
percent  of  their  Income  to  charity  or 
paid  it  in  Federal  Income  taxes.    The 
administration     had     InlUally     recom- 
mended that  this  unlimited  charitable 
contribution    deduction    be    eliminated 
entirely,  but  the  House  had  not  done  so 
The  other  body,  however,  felt  that  the 
unlimited  charitable  contribution  deduc- 
tion should  not  be  available  with  respect 
to   gifts  to   private   foundations     They 
were  concerned  because  In  the  case  of 
these  private  foundations  the  Individuals 
frequently  were  not  completely  parting 
with   the  funds   and   a'so  because   the 
contributions  to  these  foundations  fre- 
quently do  not  Immediately  find  their 
way   into  actual  charitable  operations. 
Because  of  this  the  Senate  made  the  un- 
limited charitable  contributions  unavail- 
able unless  the  organization  is  one  of 
several  specified  organizations  such  as 
churches,  schools,  or  hospitals  or  alter- 
natively is  an  organization  'which  nor- 
mally receives  a  substantial  part  of  Its 
support— from  a  governmental  unit — or 
from    direct    or    indirect    contributions 
from  the  general  public." 

While  the  House  conferees  recognized 
the  merit  In  the  Senate  position,  never- 
theless they  feared  that  the  Senate  ver- 
sion was  much  too  restrlcUve.     It  did 
not.  for  example,  take  Into  account  the 
fact  that  many  private  foundations  are 
themselves  directly  carrying  on  chari- 
table functions— not  Just  making  gifts 
to  other  organizations — and  that  In  these 
cases  the   funds  are  finding   their  way 
Into  actual  charlUble  use  almost  Imme- 
diately    In  addition,  the  Senate  version 
did  not  take  Into  account  the  fact  that 
m  the  case  of  many  other  private  foun- 
daUons  the  organlzaUon.  either  through 
activities  it  carries  on  Itself,  or  through 
donations  It  makes  to  other  organiza- 
tions. Is  using  the  contributions  for  ac- 
tual charitable  purposes  In  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time. 

Because  of  the  factors  I  have  sketched 
for  vou.  the  House  conferees  accepted  the 
Senate  amendments  but  with  modifica- 
tions. In  addition  to  continuing  the 
availability  of  the  unlimited  charitable 
contributions  deduction  in  the  case  of 
contributions  to  churches,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  other  public -type  organiza- 
tions, the  conference  agreement  further 
provides  that  the  deduction  Is  to  be  avail- 
able In  the  case  of  two  additional  tTPes 
of  organizations  which  might  be  classed 
as  private  foundations. 

The  first  of  these  private  foundations 
which,  under  the  agreement  reached  by 
the  conferees,  will  sUH  qualify  for  con- 
tributions by  someone  claiming  an  un- 


limited  charitable  contribution  deduc- 
tion I  shall,  for  lack  of  a  better  term, 
refer  to  as  an  "operating"  charity.    The 
type  of  organization  I  am  referring  to 
here  Is  one  which  devotes  substantlaUy 
more  than  half  of  Its  assets  directly  to 
the  active  conduct  of  the  exempt  chari- 
table activities.    It  must  also  devote  sub- 
stantially aU  of  Its  income  to  such  a  pur- 
pose     By  the  use  of  the  term  "active 
conduct."  we  mean  that  the  organiza- 
tion must  Itself  carry  on  the  activity  and 
not  merely  be  a  conduit  for  transferring 
the  contributions  to  another  organiza- 
tion  which    carries   on   the    charitable 
activity.    This,  of  course,  does  not  mean 
that  the  organization  has  to  completely 
part  with  ownership  of   the   funds  in 
question,  since  it  may  use  the  contribu- 
tions to  purchase  assets  which  it  uses  to 
carry  on  its  charlUble.  educational,  or 
similar  function.     For  example,  in  de- 
veloping this  provision  It  was  recognized 
that  organizations  such  as  Williamsburg 
Colonial  Inc  .  while  still  reUlnlng  tiUe  to 
the  property  purchased,  nevertheless  use 
these    properties    for    the    purpose    for 
which  the  organization  is  exempt.    This 
Is  not  intended  as  a  year-by-year  test, 
but  rather  looks  to  a  period  of  time  to 
determine   whether   an   organization   is 
devoting  Its  assets  and  Income  in  the 
manner  Indicated.    Somewhat  more  lee- 
way was  allowed  In  the  case  of  assets 
held  than  In  the  case  of  Income  to  make 
allowance  for  the  fact  that  some  of  these 
organizations  must  necessarily  accumu- 
late part  of  their  contributions  to  build 
up  an  endowment  fund  which  will  enable 
them  to  carry  on  their  exempt  activities. 
The  second  exception  relates  to  a  pri- 
vate foundation  which  during  a  3-year 
period,  beginning  after  the  contribution 
Is  received,  expends  or  uses  at  least  half 
of  the  contributions  received  from  those 
claiming  an  unlimited  charlUble  con- 
tribution deduction  for  one  of  the  foUow- 
Ing  four  purposes : 

First  The  active  conduct  of  activities 
representing  Its  exempt  function  or  pur- 
poses—that Is.  direct  operations  rather 
than  making  granU  to  other  charitable 
organizations. 

Second.  The  purchase  of  assets  direct- 
ly devoted  to  such  purpose : 

Third  The  making  of  contributions  to 
organizations  for  which  a  30-percent 
charitable  contribution  may  be  claimed 
under  present  law.  or  to  the  type  of  oper- 
ating private  foundations  that  I  have 
Just  described :  or 
Fourth.  Any    combination    of    these 

uses. 

In  determining  whether  an  organiza- 
tion has  used  50  percent  or  more  of  Its 
contributions  for  this  purpose  It  Is  not 
Intended  that  there  be  any  tracing  of 
the  specific  contribution.    Instead,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  first  amount  spent  for 
any  of  the  activities  to  which  I  have 
referred,  is  from  the  Income  of  the  or- 
ganization  for  the   year  In  which  the 
contribution  is  received  and  in  each  of 
the  years  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  in 
which  the  contribution  is  used  for  the 
specified     purpose.       Then,     the     next 
amounts  considered  as  being  spent  are 
the     contributions     representing     the 
amounts  contributed  by  those  claiming 
the  unlimited  chariUbie  contributions. 
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It  is.  of  course,  recognized  that  in  some 
cases  it  may  ts  desirable  for  the  organi- 
zation to  retain  all  of  these  contribu- 
tions, and  perhaps  the  income  of  the 
organization  as  well,  for  a  period  of 
more  than  3  years.  This  may  arise,  for 
example,  where  some  organization,  such 
as  a  school,  is  being  asked  to  match  a 
grant  provided  by  one  of  these  founda- 
tions, or  where  a  survey  is  required  be- 
fore it  is  possible  to  determine  the  best 
way  in  which  the  funds  should  be  spent. 
The  conferees  gave  recognition  to  these 
needs  for  retaining  the  contributions  and 
income  beyond  the  3 -year  period  by 
granting  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury permission  to  allow  the  retention 
of  the  contributions  and  income  for 
longer  periods  of  time  where  the  orga- 
nization shows  good  cause  for  such  a  re- 
tention. It  is  not  intended  that  the  mere 
accumulation  of  the  funds  to  earn  in- 
come, and  in  that  manner  Increase  the 
size  of  the  corpus  would  represent  a 
good  cause.  Where  this  grant  of  author- 
ity for  accumulation  beyond  the  end  of 
the  3-year  period  is  given,  the  income 
of  the  subsequent  years  must  also  be 
expended  or  used  for  one  of  the  four 
purposes  I  have  previously  outlined,  as 
well  as  the  income  in  the  year  of  the 
contribution  and  3  succeeding  years. 

These  changes  will  mean  that  the 
donor  of  the  contribution — the  Individual 
who  Is  claiming  the  unlimited  charitable 
contribution  deduction — will  have  to 
claim  the  deduction  on  a  tentative  basis 
pending  the  organization  satisfying  all 
of  these  conditions.  He  may  claim  the 
deduction  tentatively  on  his  return  and 
then  if  the  organization  compiles  with 
the  law  subsequently,  the  deduction  be- 
comes validated  by  this  action.  Should 
the  organization  not  comply  with  these 
requirements,  the  Individual's  return 
would  have  to  be  revised  to  disallow  the 
specified  amount  with  respect  to  the  un- 
limited charitable  contribution  deduc- 
tion. 

suktax  exemptions  for  corpokations 

I  would  also  like  to  make  a  statement 
with  respect  to  an  amendment  to  section 
1551  of  the  code,  relating  to  the  disal- 
lowance of  surtax  exemptions.  Under 
existing  law.  if  a  corporation  transfers 
property  other  than  money  direcUy  to 
a  corporation  which  It  controls  and  the 
transferee  corporation  was  created  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  this  property  or 
was  not  actively  engaged  in  business  at 
the  time  of  this  acquisition  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  may  dis- 
allow the  $25,000  surtax  exemption  or 
the  $100,000  accumulative  earnings 
credit  unless  the  transferee  corporation 
establishes  by  the  clear  preponderance 
of  the  evidence  that  the  securing  of  the 
exemption  or  credit  was  not  a  major  pur- 
pose for  the  transfer.  Thus,  present  law 
applies  only  to  direct  transfers  of  prop- 
erty other  than  money.  This  section  Is 
amended  to  include  indirect  transfers  of 
property  other  than  money.  Cases  have 
been  presented  to  the  conferees  where  a 
newly  organized  subsidiary — created  by 
expanding,  rather  than  merely  changing 
the  location  of  the  business — in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  Its  business  purchases 
merchandise  from  a  centralized  ware- 
house maintained  by  the  parent  corpora- 


tion. In  such  a  case  it  is  not  intended 
that  any  surtax  exemption  or  accumu- 
lated earnings  credit  be  disallowed  under 
the  amendment  where  a  major  purpose 
of  the  separate  incorporation  was  not 
the  securing  of  an  additional  surtax  ex- 
emption. 

CUBAN    SEIZURE    OF    PERSONAL    PROPERTT 

Another  amendment  added  by  the 
Senate  permits  a  deduction  for  losses  oc- 
casioned by  the  seizure  by  Cuba  of  per- 
sonal residences  and  other  personal 
property,  by  treating  these  losses  as 
losses  arising  from  a  casualty.  This 
amendment  was  clearly  Intended  to  ap- 
ply In  the  years  1959  and  1960.  when 
most,  if  not  all,  of  these  expropriations  In 
Cuba  took  place.  However,  through  In- 
advertence when  this  amendment  was 
offered,  no  provision  was  made  for  an 
effective  date  for  the  amendment,  and  as 
a  result  the  amendment  has  only  pro- 
spective application.  To  overcome  this 
effective  date  problem,  it  is  expected  that 
subsequently  legislation  would  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  to  make  this 
provision  effective  for  the  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  31.  1958.  and  to 
consider  the  proper  scope  of  such  an 
amendment. 

I  have  touched  briefly  on  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  major  differences  between 
the  House  version  of  the  bill  and  the 
modifications  agreed  to  by  the  conferees. 
With  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  modifica- 
tions, however,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  list  of  the 
more  important  modifications  remaining 
which  I  have  not  discussed  with  you. 
This  will  be  followed  with  a  sununary  of 
the  bill  as  agreed  to  by  the  conferees. 

other    CONFERENCE   AGREEMENTS 

The  major  Senate  amendments  and 
modifications  agreed  to  by  the  conferees 
which  I  have  not  already  discussed  are 
as  follows: 

First.  The  conferees  deleted  the  pro- 
vision of  the  House  bill  relating  to  the 
inclusion  in  gross  income  of  reimburse- 
ment of  medical  expenses  in  excess  of 
these  expenses.  This  provision  was 
thought  unnecessary  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  insurance  cwnm-ssioners  in 
various  States  are  presently  attempting 
to  obtain  State  legislation  to  give  assur- 
ance that  there  will  not  be  reimburse- 
ment in  these  cases  in  excess  of  the  ac- 
tual expenses. 

Second.  The  House  conferees  agreed 
to  a  provision  in  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill  which  provides  for  a  5 -year 
carryover  of  certain  charitable  contribu- 
tions made  by  individuals.  In  general, 
for  purposes  of  measuring  the  amount 
of  the  carryover  the  taxpayer  is  allowed 
to  take  into  account  only  the  contribu- 
tions made  to  organizations  which  quali- 
fy for  the  30-percent  limitation. 

Third.  The  House  conferees  agreed  to 
a  Senate  amendment  which  deletes  the 
provision  which  limited  the  denial  of 
the  deduction  for  charitable  contribu- 
tions in  the  form  of  future  interests  in 
tangible  personal  property  to  cases  other 
than  where  the  life  Interest  was  retained 
for  the  life  or  lives  of  the  contributor  or 
contributors. 

Fourth.  The  effective  date  of  the  5- 
year  carryover  of  charitable  contribu- 
tions, which  the  House  bill  provided  for 


corporations,  was  modified  by  the  Sen- 
ate so  that  contributions  made  in  the 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31,  1961,  will  qualify  for  the  carryover. 
The  House  conferees  agreed  to  this 
change. 

Fifth.  The  House  conferees  agreed  to 
a  Senate  amendment  providing  a  10- 
year  carryforward  of  expropriation 
losses  in  certain  cases,  rather  than  a  3- 
year  carryback  and  a  5 -year  carrjrfor- 
ward.  The  expropriation  loss  must  be 
one  incurred  in  a  business  and  Is  to  be 
available  for  losses  incurred  In  years 
ending  after  December  31,  1958.  The 
amount  of  any  foreign  expr(H>riation  loss 
In  this  case  may  not  exceed  the  taxpay- 
er's adjusted  basis  for  the  property  In 
question,  since  the  loss  must  arise  either 
from  a  loss  described  in  section  165  of 
the  code  or  a  bad  debt  described  in  sec- 
tion 166.  In  both  of  these  sections  the 
deduction  allowed  Is  limited  to  the  ad- 
justed basis  of  the  property  in  question 
for  purposes  of  the  sale  or  other  dispo- 
sition of  the  property. 

Sixth.  Tlie  Senate  modified  the  House 
provision  relating  to  the  child  care  de- 
duction to  provide  that  the  maximum 
amount  which  may  be  taken  as  a  deduc- 
tion in  such  a  case  may  amount  to  $1,000 
where  there  are  three  or  more  children 
and  also  make  the  child-care  provision 
available  in  the  case  of  working  wives 
and  husbands  with  incapacitated  wives, 
where  the  joint  income  of  the  two 
amounts  to  $7,000  or  less,  as  contrasted 
to  the  $4  500  or  less  under  existing  law. 
The  conferees  rejected  the  first  two  of 
these  amendments  with  the  result  that 
the  maximum  amount  which  may  be  de- 
ducted for  child  care  expenses  will  be 
$600  where  there  is  one  dependent  and 
$900  where  there  are  two  or  more  depend- 
ents. In  the  case  of  the  income  limita- 
tion the  conferees  raised  the  $4,500  limit 
of  present  law  to  $6,000. 

Seventh.  The  House  conferees  ac- 
cepted a  Senate  amendment  which  pro- 
vides that  affiliated  groups  of  domestic 
corporations,  where  there  is  an  80-per- 
cent common  ownership  and  the  corpo- 
rations are  eligible  to  file  a  consolidated 
return  but  do  not  do  so,  may  take  a  100- 
percent  reduction  for  intercorporate 
dividends  received  from  another  member 
of  the  group  If  the  group  agrees  to  be 
treated  as  a  single  entity  for  certain 
purposes  such  as  the  $25,000  surtax  ex- 
emption and  the  $100,000  floor  on  the 
acceleration  of  corporate  tax  payments 
In  addition,  life  insurance  companies 
and  mutual  casualty  insurance  com- 
panies which  may  not  file  consolidated 
returns  with  other  companies — except 
companies  of  the  ssune  type — under  this 
amendment  are  eligible  for  the  100-per- 
cent dividend  deduction. 

Eighth.  A  Senate  amendment  would 
have  deleted  the  rule  adopted  in  the 
1962  legislation  which  disallowed  a  por- 
tion of  travel  expenses  for  certain  busi- 
ness triijs  which  are  combined  with 
vacation.  The  House  conferees  agreed 
to  this  amendment  Insofar  as  domestic 
travel  Is  concerned,  but  retained  present 
law  with  respect  to  the  foreign  portion 
of  business- vacation  trip>s  abroad. 

Ninth.  The  House  conferees  accepted 
a   Senate   amendment  which   provides 
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tax-free  status  for  "stock-for-stock"  re- 
organlzatlor\s  where  the  corporation  In 
question  acquires  the  stock  in  exchange 
for  the  voting  stock  of  its  parent  cor- 
poration. 

Tenth.  The  House  conferees  accepted 
a  Senate  amendment  which  provides  ret- 
roactive qualification  of  multiemployer 
pension  plans  created  under  collective 
bargaining  agreements  with  employee 
representatives.  For  this  retroactive 
qualification  to  be  granted  the  pension 
plans  subsequently  must  be  qualified  and 
in  the  retroactive  period  the  organiza- 
tion must  have  met  certain  require- 
ments, including  a  provision  that  con- 
tributions in  that  period  must  not  have 
been  used  in  a  manner  which  would 
jeopardize  the  Interest  of  the  covered 
employees. 

Eleventh.  The  House  conferees,  with 
minor  modifications,  accepted  a  Senate 
amendment  which  permits  U.S.  corpora- 
tions  to   extend    coverage    under    their 
qualified  pension,  profit-sharing,  and  so 
forth,  plans  to  US  citizens  employed  by 
foreign   subsidiaries    or    domestic    sub- 
sidiaries operating  outside  of  the  United 
States.     Generally,  this  treatment  will 
not  be  available  in  the  case  of  the  foreign 
subsidiaries  unless  their  employees  are 
also  covered  for  social  security  purposes 
Twelfth.    The  Senate  made  four  rela- 
tively minor  changes  in  the  House-passed 
stock  option  provision  which  with  tech- 
nical modifications  have  been  agreed  to 
by  your  conferees.    First,  the  new  rules 
provided  by  the  provision  are  to  apply  to 
options  granted  after  December  31.  1963. 
rather  than  after  June  11.  1963.    Second, 
where  an  option  is  issued  after  December 
31.    1963.   and   before   January    1.    1965. 
which  does  not  meet  the  terms  of   a 
"qualified'  option,  a  Senate  amendment 
agreed  to  by  the  House  conferees  per- 
mits the  modification  of  this  option,  to 
meet  the  new  terms  provided  in  the  bill 
at  any  time  before  January  1.  1965.  with- 
out this  modification  being  considered  as 
giving  rise  to  a  new  stock  option  requir- 
ing a  new  option  price.    Third,  the  Sen- 
ate provided  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  that  an  option  must  not  be  exer- 
cisable while  there  is  outstanding  any 
qualified  or  restricted  stock  option  which 
was  granted  to  the  employee  at  an  ear- 
lier   time.      The    Senate    amendment, 
which  has  been  accepted  by  the  House 
conferees    with    modification,    provides 
that  where  the  option  price  of  the  new 
option  Is  at  least  as  high  as  the  price  of 
the  outstanding   previously   Issued   op- 
tions, the  "reset"  rule  is  not  to  apply. 
This  has  been  modified  so  that  those  pre- 
viously Issued  options  need  not  have  been 
exercised  In  such  a  case  if  their  price  was 
lower    than    that    of    the    new    option. 
Fourth,  the  Senate  provided  that  an  op- 
tion which  under  its  terms  of  grant  is 
not  immediately  exercisable  in  full  may 
be  accelerated  so  that  it  may  be  exer- 
cisable either  to  a  greater  extent,  or  in 
full,    without    this   being   considered   a 
"modification*  requiring  a  new  option 
price     This  was  agreed  to  by  your  con- 
ferees. 

Thirteenth.  The   Senate    adopted    an 
amendment  which  extends  installment 


sales  treatment — under  which  income  Is 
reported    as    the    installments    are    re- 
ceived— to  all  revolving  credit  sales  of 
personal  property  and  to  time  payment 
charges  associated  with  revolving  credit 
sales.     Your  conferees  have  agreed  to  a 
modification  of  this  provision  which  pro- 
vides that  Installment  sales  are  to  in- 
clude revolving  credit-type  plans— and 
this  term  Is  defined — except    that  the 
term  for  this  purpose  is  not  to  Include 
ar^  accounts  which  are  used  by  the  pur- 
chaser primarily  as  ordinary  charge  ac- 
counts.    Regulations     Issued     by      the 
Treasury   Department   on   this   subject 
provide  to  some  extent  that  revolving 
credit-type  plans  are  to  be  treated  as  in- 
stallment sales.     However,  these  regula- 
tions deny  installment  treatment  to  the 
portion  of  such  sales  coming  under  what 
Is  known  as  the  small  sale  rule.     This 
provides    that    If    the    aggregate    sales 
charged  during  a  billing  month  to  an  ac- 
count under  a  revolving  credit  plan  do 
not  exceed  the  required  monthly  pay- 
ment, then  none  of  the  sales  during  this 
billing  month  are  considered  to  be  sales 
on  the  Installment  plan.    This  amend- 
ment eliminates  this  rule.    Instead,  if 
the  purchaser  uses  his  account  primarily 
as  an  ordinary  charge  account,  such  an 
account   Involved   will   not   quaUfy    for 
treatment  under  the  Installment  method 
of  accounting.    One  method  of  deter- 
mining whether  a  purchaser  is  using  his 
account  prtmawily  as  an  ordinary  charge 
account  which  the  Service  ought  to  con- 
sider for  this  purpose  to  see  if  It  is  appro- 
priate would  be  to  determ  ne  whether 
the  customers  aggregate  revolving  credit 
purchases  during  the  year  of  the  retailer 
for  all  billing  periods  in  which  the  ac- 
count is  completely  liquidated  by  the  first 
payment  in  a  subsequent  billing  period 
are  more  than  one-half  of  his  total  re- 
volving credit  purchases  for  that  year. 
In  such  a  case  the  customer  would  be 
considered  to  have  used  his  account  pri- 
marily as  an  ordinary  charge  account. 
This  determination  could  of  course  be 
made  by  the  taxpayer  on  the  basis  of  a 
sample  of  accounts,  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  a  complete  audit  of  all  accounts. 
Fourteenth.  The  House  conferees  ac- 
cepted a  Senate  amendment  which  pro- 
vides that  where  a  taxpayer  contests  a 
tax  or  other  liability  he  is  nevertheless 
to  be  permitted  a  deduction  for  the  Item 
In  the  year  In  which  he  makes  a  pay- 
ment. If  this  is  earlier  than  the  year  in 
which  the  contest  Is  settled. 

Fifteenth.  The  House  version  of  the 
bill  contained  a  provision  making  an  In- 
terest deduction  available  for  carrying 
charges  separately  stated  which  repre- 
sent purchases  of  services.  The  Interest 
deduction  In  this  case,  as  In  the  case  of 
tangible  personal  property  purchases, 
may  not  exceed  the  carrying  charge  or.  If 
lower.  Interest  computed  at  6  percent  on 
the  declining  balance.  The  conferees 
Instead  of  extending  this  provision  to 
carrying  charges  arising  from  purchases 
of  services  generally,  extended  It  to  In- 
stallment payments  for  educational 
services,  such  as  those  for  tuition,  fees, 
and  lodging. 


Sixteenth.  The  Senate  made  a  num- 
ber of  relatively  minor  amendments  to 
the  House-passed  personal  holding  com- 
pany provision.     Those  with  respect  to 
lending  or  finance  companies  your  con- 
ferees accepted  with  minor  modification. 
They  also  made  two  amendments  relat- 
ing to  the  treatment  of  rent  for  personal 
holding  company  purposes.    For  rent  not 
to  be  classified  as  personal  holding  com- 
pany Income,  under  the  House  bill  not 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  ordinary 
gross  Income  of  the  company — exclud- 
ing  the   rental   Income — could  be  per- 
sonal holding  company  Income.    Under 
a  Senate  amendment,  agreed  to  by  your 
conferees,  this  10-percent  test  may  be 
met  where  the  company  distributes  to 
the  shareholders  any  of  this  personal 
holding    company    Income — other   than 
rent — in   excess   of    the    10-percent   re- 
quirement.   In  addition  to  dividends  paid 
out,  distributions,  for  this  purpose.  In- 
clude dividends  paid  In  the  next  year  to 
a  limited  extent  and  also  consent  divi- 
dends.   In  addition  to  the  lO-percent  test 
I  have  referred  to,  rental  Income  not  to 
be  classified  as  personal  holding  company 
Income  must  equal  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  adjusted  gross  Income  of  the  com- 
pany.    In  applying  this  test,  income  is 
determined  by  reducing  income  for  de- 
preciation, amortization,  personal  prop- 
erty taxes.  Interest,  and  rent  paid  with 
respect  to  the  rental  property.    A  Sen- 
ate amendment  agreed  to  by  your  con- 
ferees  provides   that   tangible  personal 
property  which  Is  not  customarily  rented 
to  any  one  lessee  for  any  more  than  3 
years  Is  not  to  be  reduced  by  deprecia- 
tion and  amortization  for  this  purpose. 
The  House  bill  also  provided  In  case  of 
companies  which  would  newly  become 
personal  holding  companies  that  they 
could  liquidate  under  certa'n  specified 
rules  at  any  t'me  before  January  1.  1966. 
The  Senate  advanced  this  date  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1967.  and  your  conferees  agreed 
to  this  amendment.    Also,  the  House  bill 
provided     that     Indebtedness     already 
existing  on  August  1.  1963,  could  be  paid 
off  and  the  pa.  ments  would  reduce  in- 
come otherwise  tre-^ted  as  personal  hold- 
ing company  Income  subject  to  this  tax 
at  the  corporate  level.     This  date  was 
also  advanced  to  January  1.  1964.  by  the 
Senate  and  your  conferees  agreed  to  the 
change.     A   fuither   modification  with 
respect  to  the  1  quldatlon  provision  that 
I  have  referred  to  relates  to  the  specific 
years  which  may  be  taken  Into  account 
for  determining  whether  a  corporation, 
had  the  new  rules  been  applied,  "would 
have  been"  a  personal  holding  company 
in  one  of  two  prior  years.    The  two  prior 
years  under  the  conference  agreement 
are  to  be  the  two  years  most  recently  end- 
ing before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
bill,  which  was  the  original  House  pro- 
vision. 

Seventeenth.  The  House  bill  provided 
for  an  increase  In  basis  where  an  In- 
dividual died  holding  stock  of  a  foreign 
personal  holding  company.  The  increase 
in  the  basis  of  the  stock  In  this  case  Is 
the  estate  tax  paid  which  is  attributable 
to  unrealized  appreciation  In  the  value 
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of  this  stock.  This  aspect  of  the  House 
bill,  although  deleted  by  the  Senate,  has 
been  restored  by  the  conferees,  but  fur- 
ther provisions  relating  to  liquidations  of 
these  foreign  personal  holding  com- 
panies, together  with  the  provision  for 
an  increase  in  basis  where  a  decedent 
has  held  property  distributed  in  such  a 
liquidation,  have  been  deleted. 

Eighteenth.  The  House  made  capital 
gains  treatment  available  in  the  case  of 
iron  ore  royalties.  The  Senate  continued 
this  provision  but  restricted  this  capital 
gains  treatment  to  iron  ore  mined  in  the 
United  States  and  also  denied  capital 
gains  treatment  to  iron  ore  royalties  re- 
ceived from  certain  related  parties. 
Your  conferees  agreed  to  these  Senate 
aunendments. 

Nineteenth.  The  Senate  added  three 
provisions  relating  to  insurance  com- 
panies, all  of  which  have  been  agreed  to 
by  your  conferees.  These  amendments 
first,  permit  a  deduction  in  1962  for 
liquidating  payments  made  to  share- 
holders by  stock  life  insurance  companies 
which  "mutualize";  second,  treat  mar- 
ket discount  on  bonds  owned  by  life 
insurance  companies  and  by  small 
mutual  fire  and  casualty  insurance  com- 
panies as  capital  gains  when  the  bonds 
are  sold  or  redeemed;  and  third,  correct 
a  clerical  error  in  present  law. 

Twentieth.  Your  conferees  agreed  to 
two  Senate  amendments  relating  to 
regulated  investment  companies.  They 
are  to  be  given  45  days  after  the  close  of 
their  taxable  year,  rather  than  30  days, 
to  notify  their  shareholders  as  to  the 
treatment  of  certain  income  received 
from  the  company.  In  addition,  dis- 
tributions by  a  unit  investment  trust, 
liquidating  an  Individual's  interest  in  the 
trust,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  giving 
rise  to  capital  gains  tax  with  respect  to 
the  interests  of  other  investors  still  in 
the  trust. 

Twenty -first.  Your  conferees  agreed  to 
two  amendments  relating  to  subchapter 
S  corporations,  the  income  of  which  is 
treated  essentially  like  partnership  in- 
come. The  modifications  in  existing  law 
provide:  first,  that  a  corporate  member 
of  an  affiliated  group  may  elect  subchap- 
ter S  treatment  If  the  only  other  mem- 
bers of  the  group  are  Inactive,  subsidiary, 
corporations;  and  second,  that  certain 
distributions  of  money  made  after  the 
close  of  the  taxable  year  may  be  treated 
as  made  during  the  year,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  double  Inclusion  of  this  income 
in  the  tax  base  of  a  shareholder. 

Twenty -second.  The  Senate  provided 
that  a  purchaser,  mortgagee,  or  pledgee 
of  a  motor  vehicle  would  not  be  subject 
to  a  Federal  tax  lien  against  the  motor 
vehicle  even  though  notice  has  been  pub- 
licly filed  unless  the  purchaser,  mort- 
gagee, or  pledgee  had  actual  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  the  lien.  Your  con- 
ferees agreed  to  this  amendment  with 
modifications  deleting  the  references  to 
mortgagees  and  pledgees  and  applying 
this  rule  only  in  the  case  of  purchasers 
who  actually  have  possession  of  the 
motor  vehicle  in  question. 


Twenty-third.  The  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment  which  would  reduce  the  ex- 
clusion for  U.S.  citizens  abroad  from  the 
present  $20,000  level  to  $4,000  In  the  case 
of  those  who  are  present  In  a  foreign 
country  for  17  out  of  18  months  or  who 
are  bona  fide  residents  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try for  not  more  than  3  years.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Senate  amendment  would  have 
reduced  from  $35,000  to  $6,000  the  ex- 
clusion for  those  who  are  bona  fide  resi- 
dents of  a  foreign  country  for  more  than 
3  years.  The  conference  agreement  re- 
stores the  first  of  these  two  categories  to 
the  present  law  level  of  $20,000.  The 
second  category,  which  presently  pro- 
vides for  a  $35,000  exclxision.  Is  reduced 
to  $25,000  beginning  In  1965. 

Twenty-fourth.  Your  conferees  agreed 
to  a  Senate  amendment  which  permits 
persons  who  paid  self-employment  tax 
and  who  are  later  covered  for  the  same 
period  by  a  retroactive  social  security 
agreement  entered  into  by  a  State,  to 
obtain  a  refund  of  the  self -employment 
tax. 

Twenty-fifth.  Your  conferees  agreed 
to  a  Senate  amendment  which  provides 
3  years — rather  than  2 — after  a  prece- 
dent interest  terminates  for  the  payment 
of  an  estate  tax  with  respect  to  a  rever- 
sionary or  remainder  interest  if  earlier 
payment  results  In  undue  hardship. 

CONCLUSION 

We  can  vote  for  this  conference  re- 
port If  we  voted  for  the  House-passed 
bin.  Those  of  you  who  did  not  vote  for 
the  bill  when  it  was  considered  last 
September  can  now  vote  for  the  con- 
ference report  itself,  not  because  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  better  tax  bill  in  many 
respects  than  was  worked  out  in  the 
House,  or  due  to  the  fact  that  additional 
time  was  available  for  improvements 
and  technical  changes,  but  because  some 
things  have  changed  since  we  passed  this 
bill  in  the  House  last  September.  At  that 
time  we  were  talking  about  what  the 
budget  for  1965  ought  to  be;  we  were 
talking  in  terms  of  what  It  should  be 
when  filed  by  the  President  in  January 
1964.  We  now  have  that  budget  before 
us.  It  provides  for  a  rate  of  spending 
less  than  the  rate  of  spending  suggested 
as  being  appropriate  for  1965  when  this 
bin  was  being  considered  by  the  House. 

Certainly  we  are  in  a  better  position 
today  to  support  this  conference  report 
than  we  would  have  been  had  that  ac- 
tion not  been  taken  by  the  present  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  commend 
him  for  the  leadership  he  has  shown  in 
the  preparation  of  his  budget  and  the 
efforts  that  he  has  made  to  hold  down 
the  spending.  It  gives  me  a  great  deal 
of  confidence  about  the  future,  even  If 
we  pass  this  tax  reduction.  It  Is  a  pat- 
tern that  we  are  now  adopting  and  that 
I  think  we  here  will  want  to  follow.  It 
is  a  pattern  that  I  feel  certain  the  execu- 
tive departments  can  and  will  follow  in 
the  future.  I  therefore  urge  you.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  adopt  the  conference 
report  as  brought  to  the  House  by  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 


BRIET  SUMMAXT   OF    H.B.   8363    AS   ACRZCD  TO    IN 
CONFERZNCE 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  Insert  In 
the  Record  a  brief  summary  of  the  bill 
as  agreed  to  by  the  conferees : 

Section  1.  declaration  by  Congress:  It 
Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  tax  re- 
duction provided  by  this  bill,  through 
stimulation  of  the  economy,  after  a  brief 
transitional  period  will  raise — rather 
than  lower — revenues  and  that  these 
revenues  should  first  be  used  to  eliminate 
deficits  and  then  the  public  debt.  Con- 
gress also  recognizes  the  Importance  of 
taking  all  reasonable  means  to  restrain 
Goverrunent  spending  and  urges  the 
President  to  do  the  same. 

Section  2:  The  title  of  the  bill  Is  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1964. 

Section  111.  Individual  rates:  This  re- 
duces the  rates  of  tax  for  Individuals 
from  a  range  of  20  to  91  percent  to  a 
range  of  16  to  77  percent  for  1964  and  to 
a  range  of  14  to  70  percent  for  1966 
and  subsequent  years.  This  also  splits 
the  first  bracket  into  four  segments  of 
$500  each,  taxed  at  14. 15. 16.  and  17  per- 
cent, respectively. 

Section  112,  minimum  standard  de- 
duction: This  provides  that,  if  higher 
than  the  10-percent  standard  deduc- 
tion, the  "mlnimvmi  standard  deduction" 
is  to  be  $200  plus  $100  for  each  exemp- 
tion (amounting  to  $300  for  a  taxpayer) . 
Thus,  the  exemption  and  minimum 
standard  deduction  for  a  single  person 
wiU  be  $900;  for  a  married  couple. 
$1,600;  and,  for  a  married  couple  with 
two  children,  $3,000. 

Section  113,  related  amendments: 
This  conforms  to  the  tax  rate  applicable 
to  the  retirement  Income  credit  with  the 
new  rate  schedules.  Thus.  It  makes  the 
rate  applicable  to  the  retirement  income 
17  percent  for  1964  and  15  percent  for 
subsequent  years — instead  of  20  percent. 
This  also  conforms  the  fioor  on  the  tax 
on  nonresident  aliens  with  the  new  rate 
schedule  by  raising  from  $15,400  to 
$19,000  in  1964  and  $21,200  in  1965  and 
subsequent  years  the  income  level  to 
which  the  regular,  rather  than  the  flat 
30-percent  rate,  may  be  applicable. 
Section  114:  This  is  a  cross-reference. 
Section  121.  corporate  rates:  This  re- 
duces the  overall  corporate  tax  rate  from 
the  present  52  percent  to  50  percent  In 
1964  and  48  perceat  In  subsequent  years. 
It  also  reduces  the  rate  applicable  to  the 
first  $25,000  of  corporate  income,  from 
the  present  30  percent,  to  22  percent  for 
1964  and  subsequent  years. 

Section  122,  acceleration  of  corporate 
tax:  This  section  provides  for  a  speedup 
in  the  payment  of  corporate  taxes.  It 
applies  only  to  tax  liability  In  excess  of 
$100,000.  At  present,  50  percent  of  tax 
liability  over  $100,000  Is  payable  In  two 
Installments  In  September  and  Decem- 
ber— for  a  calendar  year  corporation — 
In  the  current  year  of  liability.  This  ac- 
celerates the  other  two  payments  now 
made  after  the  end  of  the  year  with  re- 
spect to  this  UabiUty  over  $100,000  so 
that  by  1970  these  two  25-i>ercent  pay- 
ments also  win  be  made  In  the  current 
year  of  llablUty  In  April  and  Jime — for  a 
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calendar  year  corporation.  This  speed- 
up is  provided  on  a  gradual  basis.  Thus 
1  percent  of  this  liability  in  April  and 
June  will  be  reported  for  1964.  4  percent 
for  1965  9  percent  for  1966.  14  percent 
for  1967.  19  percent  for  1968.  22  percent 
for  1969.  and  the  full  25  percent  for  1970. 
Section  123.  related  amendments: 
This  conforms  other  provisions  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  the  changes 
made  with  respect  to  corporate  rates 
tn  section  121  The  conforming  amend- 
ments relate  to  the  tax  on  mutual  insur- 
ance companies— other  than  life— and 
receipts  of  minimum  distributions  for  do- 
mestic corporations  from  their  foreign 
subsidiaries. 

Section  131.  effective  date:  This  pro- 
vides that  the  corporate  and  individual 
rate  changes  are  to  be  effective  generally 
for  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31. 1963. 

Section  132.  fiscal  year  taxpayers: 
This  provides  that  the  individual  and 
corporate  rate  changes  for  fiscal  year 
taxpayers  are  to  apply  to  that  portion 
of  their  years  ending  after  December  31, 
1963. 

Section  201.  dividend  credit  and  exclu- 
sion The  4-percent  dividends  received 
credit  available  to  individuals  is  reduced 
to  2  percent  for  1964  and  repealed  for 
subsequent  years.  The  $50  dividend  ex- 
clusion is  increased  to  $100  for  1964  and 
subsequent  years.  In  pracUcal  effect, 
this  increase  Is  from  $100  to  $200 
for  married  couples. 

Section  202.  retirement  income  credit: 
This  provides  that  a  couple,  both  over 
65  making  a  joint  return  may.  at  their 
election,  have  a  total  retirement  Income 
credit  of  $2,286  applicable  to  the  re- 
Urement  income  of  either  or  both  If 
either  spouse  meets  the  10-year  earned 
Income  requirement.  The  $2,286  amount 
is  required  to  be  reduced  by  amounts 
received  as  tax-exempt  pensions  and  an- 
nuities and  by  amounts  representing  ad- 
justments for  earned  Income.  These  are 
the  reductions  applying  to  the  $1,524 
ceiling  under  present  law. 

Section  203.  Investment  credit:   In  the 
case  of  the  investment  credit,  the  provi- 
sion requiring  a  downward  adjustment 
m  the  basis  of  property  eligible  for  de- 
preciation, to  the  extent  of  the  7-percent 
investment    credit.    Is     repealed.    Also 
Federal  regulatory  conrnilsslons  are  pro- 
hibited from  requiring  the  *  flowthrough" 
of  any  of  the  benefits  of  the  Investment 
credit  to  the  customers  of  the  regulated 
industries  In  the  case  of  property  eligible 
for  the  full  7 -percent  credlt^-malnly  the 
transportation  Industries  such  as  rail- 
roads,  airlines,   and   pipelines.    In   the 
case  of  public  utilities  eligible  only  for 
the   3-percent   credit— principally    tele- 
phone and  electric  companies— the  reg- 
ulatory commissions  are  not  to  require 
the  "flowthrough"  of  the  benefits  of  the 
Investment  credit  In  any  period  of  time 
shorter  than  the  usual  life  of  the  asset 
involved.     Other  changes  make  the  in- 
vestment credit  available  In  the  case  of 
elevators  and  escalators  and  Increase  the 
base  on  which  the  credit  of  the  lessee  Is 


to  be  computed  where  dealers  lease  prop- 
erty eligible  for  the  credit. 

Section  204.  group-term  Insurance. 
The  employee  exclusion  for  premiums  on 
group-term  Insurance  furnished  through 
the  employer  Is  limited  to  premiums  paid 
on  the  first  $50,000  of  coverage,  and  In- 
formation reporting  requirements  are 
provided  for  those  employees  receiving 
more  than  $50,000  of  such  Insurance. 

Section  205.  sick  pay  exclusion:  Sick 
pay  received  after  the  taxpayer  has  been 
absent  from  work  more  than  30  days  Is 
to  be  excluded  from  Income  up  to  $100  a 
week.    Within  the  30-day  period  If  the 
sick  pay  is  75  percent  or  less  of  the  regu- 
lar weekly  rate,  then  up  to  $75  a  week 
may  be  excluded  after  an  absence  of  7 
calendar  days  on  account  of  injuries  or 
Illness    and  from  the  first  day  without 
any  waiting  period.  If  the  taxpayer  Is 
hospitalized  at  least  1  day  In  the  first  7. 
Section  206.  sale  of  residence:  An  ex- 
clusion from  Uxable  Income  Is  provided 
for  any  capital  gain  attributable  to  the 
first  $20,000  of  the  sale  price  of  a  per- 
sonal residence  In  the  case  of  an  Individ- 
ual age  65  or  over  who  owned  the  house 
for  8  years  and  occupied  It  for  5  of  them. 
Section  207.  State  and  local  taxes:  A 
deduction  Is  denied  In  computing  income 
subject  to  Federal  tax  for  State  and  local 
taxes  other  than  property  taxes.  Income 
taxes,  general  sales  taxes,  and  gasoUne 
taxes.     The  principal  taxes  for   which 
this  denies  a  deduction  are  alcoholic  bev- 
erage taxes,  cigarette  taxes,  auto  regis- 
tration fees  and  licenses,  and  selective 
excise  taxes. 

Section  208,  casualty  losses:  The  de- 
duction for  personal  casualty  and  theft 
losses  is  limited  to  the  amount  In  excess 
of  $100  per  loss.  In  a  manner  somewhat 
similar  to  the  treatment  of  $100  de- 
ductible" Insurance. 

Section  209.  charitable  contributions: 
The  following  changes  are  made  In  the 
charitable  contribution  deduction: 

First.  The  addlUonal  10-percent  max- 
imum deduction— above  the  20  percent 
generally  available— Is  made  available 
generally  for  contributions  to  publicly 
supported  orgarUzatlons  other  than  pri- 
vate foundations— presently  It  Is  avail- 
able chlefiy  for  churches,  schools,  and 
hospitals.  ^^  ^, 

Second.  The  unlimited  charitable  con- 
tribution deduction  Is  restricted  to  con- 
tributions  to   publicly   supported  orga- 
nizations and  to  a  privately  supported 
orgariizatlon  If  H>  the  organization  Is  an 
operating  charity  or  (li)  expends  50  per- 
cent of  the  contribution  within  3  years 
after  the  year  It  was  received— as  well  as 
aU  Its  net  income  during  the  period;  In 
addition  for  a  contribution  to  a  privately 
supported  organization  to  be  deductible 
under  this  provision,  the  person  making 
the  contribution  must  not  engage  In  cer- 
tain prohibited  transactions  with  such 
organization.  ,     v.  _4 

Third.  A  5-year  carryover  of  chari- 
table contributions— In  excess  of  the 
amount  currently  deductible— Is  provided 
for  Individuals  with  respect  to  contribu- 
tions to  publicly  supported  organizations. 
Fourth.  The  2-year  carryover  of  char- 
itable contribution  deductions  for  cor- 


poraUons  Is  extended  to  5  years— this  Is 
available  for  contributions  made  In  1962 
and  1963  as  well  as  subsequent  years. 

Fifth  Charitable  contribution  deduc- 
tions for  gifts  of  future  Interest  made 
after  June  30.  1964.  In  tangible  personal 
property  are  denied  until  the  gifts  are 
completed. 

Section  210.  expropriation  loss»: 
Businesses  which  have  sustained  sub- 
sUntial  "foreign  expropriation  losses" 
after  1958  are  permitted  to  carry  such 
losses  forward  and  apply  them  against 
income  for  a  10-year  period.  This  Is  In 
place  of  the  regular  3-year  carryback 
and  5-year  carryforward  for  net  operat- 
ing losses. 

Section  211.  medicines  and  drugs:  The 
l-percent  limitation,  or  fioor.  on  medi- 
cines and  drugs,  which  must  be  taken 
Into  account  In  determining  deductible 
medical  expenses.  Is  made  Inapplicable 
where  the  taxpayer  or  his  wife  Is  over 
65  and  also  with  respect  to  expenses  for 
dependent  parents  over  65.  This  con- 
forms the  treatment  with  respect  to  the 
1-percent  limitation  with  that  provided 
In  the  case  of  the  3-percent  limitation 
for  medical  expenses  generally. 

Section  212.  child  care:  The  child  care 
deduction  Is  revised,   first,  to  make  It 
available  In  the  case  of  a  husband  whose 
wife  Is  Incapacitated  or  Institutionalized; 
second,  to  make  It  available  with  respect 
to  care  for  chllden  up  to  age  13 — In- 
stead of  12:  third,  the  maximum  deduc- 
tion allowable  where  there  are  two  or 
more  children  Is  Increased  from  $600  to 
$900:  and.  fourth,  the  present  limitation 
on  family  Income  In  the  case  of  a  work- 
ing wife  eligible   for  this  deduction  Is 
raised  from  $4,500  to  $6,000  and  Is  also 
made  applicable  In  respect  of  husbands 
with  Incapacitated  wives. 

Section  213.  moving  expenses:  A  de- 
duction Is  allowed  for  certain  moving 
expenses— transportation  of  household 
goods,  transportation  of  the  persons  in- 
volved, and  meals  and  lodging  of  the 
persons  while  in  translt^-for  employees 
who  are  not  reimbursed  for  these  ex- 
penses and  also  for  new  employees.  An 
exclusion  of  these  items  is  already  avail- 
able In  the  case  of  old  employees  who 
are  reimbursed. 

Section  214.  100-percent  dividend  de- 
duction: Affiliated  groups  of  corpora- 
tions, where  there  Is  an  80-percent  com- 
mon ownership,  which  are  eligible  to 
file  a  consolidated  return  but  do  not  do 
so.  are  permitted  to  take  a  100-percent 
deduction  for  Intercorporate  dividends 
received  from  other  members  of  the 
group  if  the  group  agrees  to  be  treated 
as  a  single  entity  for  certain  purposes, 
such  as  the  $25,000  surtax  exemption. 

Section  215.  bank  loan  insurance:  An 
Interest  deduction  Is  denied  for  amounts 
borrowed  under  a  systematic  plan  to  pay 
premiums  on  life  Insurance  under  poli- 
cies purchased  after  August  6. 1963.  The 
deduction  Is  denied  only  If  part  or  all 
of  four  of  the  first  seven  annual  pre- 
miums are  borrowed,  the  Interest  exceeds 
$100  a  year,  the  amounts  borrowed  were 
not  unforeseen  emergencies,  or  the 
amounts  twrrowed  were  not  incurred  in 
cormecUon  with  a  business. 
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Section  216.  face-amount  certificate 
companies:  Financial  Institutions  sub- 
ject to  State  banking  laws  and  Issuing 
face-amount  certificates  are  not  to  be 
denied  a  deduction  for  Interest  paid  on 
these  certificates  under  section  265(2) 
of  the  code — relating  to  Interest  Indebt- 
edness to  carry  tax-exempt  obligations — 
to  the  extent  the  tax-exempt  obligations 
do  not  constitute  more  than  15  percent 
of  the  average  of  the  institutions'  total 

QCCptS 

Section  217.  travel  expenses:  The  rule 
adopted  in  1962  which  disallows  a  por- 
tion of  travel  expenses  for  certain  busi- 
ness trips  combined  with  a  vacation  is 
modified  to  apply  only  In  the  case  of 
travel  outside  the  United  States. 

Section  218,  reorganizations:  Tax-free 
status  Is  provided  for  a  stock-for-stock 
reorganization  where  the  corporation  ac- 
quiring the  stock  exchanges  the  voting 
stock  of  Its  parent  corporation  for  the 
stock  of  the  corporation  being  acquired. 
Section  219,  multiemployer  pension 
plans:  Provision  Is  made  for  the  retro- 
active qualification  of  a  pension  plan 
under  a  multiemployer  agreement  with 
unions  where  the  pension  plan  subse- 
quently becomes  qualified. 

Section  220.  pension  coverage  of  em- 
ployees abroad:  U.S.  corporations  are  to 
be  permitted  to  extend  coverage  under 
their  qualified  pension,  profit-sharing,  et 
cetera,  plans  to  U.S.  citizens  employed 
by  foreign  subsidiaries  or  by  domestic 
subsidiaries  operating  outside  the  United 
States.  Generally,  this  treatment  will 
not  be  available  in  the  case  of  foreign 
subsidiaries  unless  their  employees  are 
also  covered  for  social  security  purposes. 
Section  221,  stock  options:  The  pres- 
ent tax  treatment  of  employee  stock  op- 
tions is  further  restricted,  the  principal 
additional  restrictions  being,  first,  the 
stock  when  acquired  must  be  held  for  3 
years  or  more;  second,  the  options  must 
not  be  for  a  period  of  more  than  5  years; 
third,  the  option  price  must  at  least 
equal  the  market  price  of  the  stock  when 
the  option  is  granted;  fourth,  stockhold- 
ers* approval  of  the  options  must  be  ob- 
tained; and,  fifth,  the  extent  to  which 
new  options  may  be  exercised  when  old 
options  are  outstanding  Is  restricted. 

Separate  tax  treatment  Is  provided  for 
employee  stock  purchase  plans  which  are 
available  to  all  employees  on  a  nondis- 
criminatory basis  under  rules  which  are 
substantially  the  same  as  under  present 
law. 

Section  222,  revolving  credit:  Install- 
ment sales  treatment,  under  which  the 
Income  is  reported  as  the  installment  is 
received,  is  extended  to  revolving  credit 
sales  but  not  with  respect  to  £u;counts 
used  as  ordinary  charge  accounts. 

Section  223,  contested  Items:  Where  a 
taxpayer  contests  a  tax  or  other  liability, 
he  Is.  nevertheless,  to  be  permitted  a  de- 
duction for  the  Item  In  the  year  In  which 
he  makes  the  payment  if  this  Is  earlier 
than  the  year  in  which  the  contest  is 
settled. 

Section  224.  unstated  Interest:  Where 
prc^jerty  Is  sold  on  an  Installment  basis 
and  either  no.  or  very  little,  interest  is 
charged  on  the  installments,  an  appro- 


priate amount  of  each  Installment  is  to 
be  treated  as  if  it  were  an  interest  pay- 
ment. This  section  also  provides  that 
the  interest  element  in  certain  install- 
ment payments  for  educational  serv- 
ices— including  lodging— may  be  treated 
as  deductible  Interest. 

Section   225.   personal   holding   com- 
panies:  The  percentage  of  passive  In- 
come which  may  result  in  a  company  be- 
ing class  fled  as  a  personal  holding  com- 
pany Is  reduced  from  80  to  60  percent 
and  amendments  are  made  so  that  the 
personal  holding  company  tax  cannot  be 
avoided  by  using  rental  Income  or  oil  or 
gas  or  mineral  royalties — or  working  In- 
terests— to  shelter  substantial  amounts 
of  investment  income,  such  as  dividends 
and  interest,  from  the  personal  holding 
company  tax.    Other  restrictive  amend- 
ments are  also  made.    In  addition,  re- 
lief   Is    provided    for    those    companies 
which  are  not  now  personal  holding  com- 
panies,  but   would   be   under   the   new 
definitions.    They  are  permitted  favor- 
able   liquidation    treatment    In    certain 
cases  and  also  permitted   a  deduction 
in  computing  the  personal  holding  com- 
pany   income    for    paying    off    existing 
debts.     The  section  also  provides  that 
the  basis  of   foreign   personal   holding 
company  stock  transmitted  at  death  Is 
to  be  increased  by  the  Federal  estate 
tax  attributable  to  appreciation  in  such 
stock. 

Section  226.  aggregations  of  property: 
For  the  future,  oil  and  gas  leases  and 
acquisitions  may  no  longer  be  aggregated 
Into  "operating  units"  in  determining 
what  constitutes  a  property  for  purposes 
of  computing  the  50-percent  net  Income 
limitation  in  the  case  of  the  percentage 
depletion  deduction. 

Section  227,  iron  ore  royalties:  Capital 
gains  treatment  is  extended  to  iron  ore 
royalties  where  the  iron  ore  Is  mined  In 
the  United  States  and  the  persons  ac- 
quiring the  ore  are  not  related  to  the 
persons  owning  the  property. 

Section  228,  Insurance  companies: 
Three  changes  are  made  with  respect 
to  the  Income  tax  of  Insurance  com- 
panies: First,  the  present  rule  providing 
for  the  deduction  of  certain  distributions 
in  1958  through  1961  to  shareholders 
pursuant  to  "mutualizations"  of  stock 
life  Insurance  companies  are  extended  to 
cover  distributions  In  1962;  second,  the 
requirement  of  present  law  that  life  in- 
surance companies,  and  small  mutual 
casualty  Insurance  companies  taxed  on 
investment  income  only,  are  to  rata- 
bly accrue  market  discount  on  purchased 
bonds  as  ordinary  income  is  removed 
with  the  result  that  this  will  be  treated 
£is  capital  gains;  and,  third,  a  change  Is 
made  to  assure  the  deductibility  of  quali- 
fied pension  plan  contributions  of  stock 
casualty  Insurance  companies. 

Section  229,  mutual  funds:  Regulated 
investment  companies — that  Is.  mutual 
funds  meeting  certain  requirements- 
are  to  be  given  45  days  after  the  close  of 
their  taxable  year  rather  than  30  days  to 
give  notices  to  their  shareholders  as  to 
the  treatment  by  the  shareholders  of  In- 
come received  from  the  companies.  In 
addition,  a  provision  Is  added  to  the  ef- 


fect that  distributions  by  a  unit  Invest- 
ment trust  liquidating  an  Individual's 
Interests  In  the  trust  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  giving  rise  to  capital  gains 
tax  with  respect  to  Interests  of  other 
investors  still  In  the  trust. 

Section  230,  capital  loss  carryovers: 
Individuals  will  have  an  unlimited  carry- 
over of  capital  losses  instead  of  a  5 -year 
carryover  of  present  law.  but  these  losses 
must  retain  their  character  as  short- 
term  or  long-term  losses — rather  than 
necessarily  being  treated  as  short-term 
losses  In  the  year  to  which  they  are  car- 
ried. 

Section  231.  gains  on  real  estate:  In 
the  case  of  real  estate  sold  in  the  future, 
any  depreciation  deduction,  to  the  extent 
the  deductions  exceed  the  depreciation 
which  would  have  been  allowable  under 
the  straight  line  method— but  only  to 
the  extent  of  any  gain — are  to  be  treated 
as  giving  rise  to  ordinary  Income.  How- 
ever, in  the  case  of  property  held  more 
than  20  months,  the  amount  treated  as 
ordinary  income  Is  to  be  reduced  by  1 
percent  for  each  month  of  holding  over 
20.  with  the  result  that  these  amounts 
are  taxed  as  capital  gains,  rather  than 
as  ordinary  Income,  in  the  case  of  real 
property  held  more  than  10  years. 

Section  232,  averaging:  In  place  of 
the  various  specialized  averaging  provi- 
sions available  under  present  law,  what 
in  effect  amounts  to  averaging  of  In- 
come over  a  5-year  period  Is  to  be  avail- 
able for  the  Income  In  the  current  year 
which  exceeds  the  average  of  the  Income 
of  the  4  prior  years  by  more  than  one- 
third  but  only  if  the  excess  over  this 
IVa  amounts  to  more  than  $3,000. 

Section  233,  subchapter  S  corpora- 
tions: In  the  case  of  subchapter  8  corpo- 
rations, the  Income  of  which  Is  treated 
essentially  like  partnership  Income.  It  Is 
provided  that  certain  distributions  of 
money  after  the  close  of  a  taxable  year 
may  be  treated  as  made  during  the  year, 
In  order  to  prevent  the  double  Inclusion 
of  this  Income  In  the  tax  base  of  a  share- 
holder; and  that  a  corporation  member 
of  an  afBUated  group  may  elect  sub- 
chapter S  treatment  If  the  only  other 
members  of  the  group  are  Inactive  sub- 
sidiary corp>oratlons. 

Section  234,  consolidated  returns: 
The  2-percent  penalty  tax  which  pres- 
ently must  be  paid  by  corporations  for 
the  privilege  of  filing  consolidated  re- 
turns Is  repealed. 

Section  235.  multiple  surtax  exemp- 
tions: For  corporations  where  there  Is 
common  control  to  the  extent  of  80  per- 
cent or  more,  the  corporations  involved 
may,  as  under  present  law,  file  a  con- 
solidated return,  or  may  claim  one  $25.- 
000  surtax  exemption  for  the  group,  or 
alternatively  may  continue  to  each  claim 
their  own  surtax  exemption  If  a  special 
tax  of  6  percent  is  paid  upon  the  first 
$25,000  of  the  Income  of  each  of  these 
corporations.  In  addition,  under  pres- 
ent law,  corporations  may  not  transfer 
directly  all  or  part  of  their  property- 
other  than  money — to  another  corpora- 
tion If  the  other  corporation  was  cre- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the 
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property  and  was  not  acUvely  engaged 
In  business  at  the  time  of  the  acquisi- 
Uon  and  stiU  have  each  of  these  corpo- 
rations eligible  for  Its  own  surtax  ex- 
empUon  This  treatment  is  extended  to 
cover  cases  where  the  same  result  Is 
obtained  indirecUy  as  weU  as  directly 
and  also  where  the  result  is  obtained 
where  five  or  fewer  individuals  who  con- 
trol a  corporaUon  transfer  property  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  a  transferee  cor- 
poration. 

Section  236.  tax  liens:  A  purchaser— 
but  not  a  mortgagee  or  pledgee — of  a 
motor  vehicle  who  acquires  possession 
wUl  not  be  subject  to  a  Federal  tax  Uen 
against  the  motor  vehicle,  notice  of 
which  has  been  pubUcly  fUed  unless  he 
has  actual  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  the  lien. 

Section  237.  earned  income  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens abroad:  In  the  case  of  US  citizens 
who  are  present  in  a  foreign  country  for 
17  out  of  18  consecutive  months,  or  who 
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arc  bona  fide  residents  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try for  not  more  than  3  years,  the  UmiU- 
Uon  on  the  exclusion  from  gross  Income  is 
conUnued  at  $20,000;  but  In  the  case  of  a 
U  S  citizen  who  is  a  bona  fide  resident 
of  a  foreign  country  for  more  than  3 
years  the  exclusion  is  to  be  $25,000  after 
1964— instead  of  $35,000 

Section  238,  Cuban  seizures  of  nonbusi- 
ness property:  This  provision  permits  a 
deduction  for  losses  occasioned  by  the 
seizure,  by  Cuba,  of  personal  residences— 
and  other  tangible  nonbusiness  prop- 
erty—by treaUng  such  losses  as  losses 
arising  from  a  csisualty. 

Section  239.  refund  of  self -employment 
tax  This  permits  persons  who  paid  self- 
employment  tax  and  who  are  Uter  cov- 
ered for  the  same  period  by  a  retroactive 
social  security  agreement  entered  Into 
by  a  State  to  obtain  a  refund  of  the  self- 
employment  tax  Employees  may  al- 
ready obUin  a  refund  of  the  social  secu- 
rity Uxes  paid  by  them  in  this  sltuaUon. 


SecUon  240.  estate  tox  on  reversionary 
or  remainder  Interest:  This  provides  3 
years  (rather  than  2)  after  a  precedent 
interest  terminates  for  the  payment  of 
estate  Ux  with  respect  to  reversionary 
or  remainder  Interests  If  earlier  payment 
results  in  undue  hardship. 

Section  301.  opUonal  tax  Ubles:  Op- 
Uonal  ux  Ubles  are  provided  for  thoae 
with  adjusted  gross  Income  of  less  than 
$5  000  for  the  year  1964  and  for  1965  and 
for  subsequent  years.  These  Ubles  re- 
flect the  rate  reductions  for  Individuals 
referred  to  In  section  ill  above. 

SecUon  302.  withholding:  Provision  is 
made  for  a  withholding  rate  of  14  percent 
In  lieu  of  the  18  percent  applicable  under 
present  law.  This  Is  to  apply  to  payments 
made  after  the  seventh  day  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  bUl.  Withhold- 
ing rate  Ubles  to  reflect  this  14-percent 
withholding  rate  are  also  provided. 

The  following  Ubles  indicate  the  prin- 
cipal revenue  effects  of  the  bill  as  agreed 
to  by  the  conferees : 


AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE  (FEB.  19.  19M)  I 

(In  mllltoos  of  doll»rt| 


196J-64  UX  pro«r»fn: 

Rttl*"  changes  (bask-  r»t*»). 


Calendar  yrar  19M  UabUlty 


Individ- 
ual 


Stnirttiral  chanfes: 

(a)  Revenue  nUslng ; 

I.  Orwip  term  Insurance 

Bank  loan  Instiranc* 

Pick  pay  «>xrlii»lor —- 

riedriclton  o(  personal  taxca 

CaBiialty  loas  rtf^lnrtion    -------- 

Aggregation  of  mineral  propertlea 

Personal  bokling  corapanle* 


2. 
S. 

4. 

5. 
6. 

8  Rp^rof"rivUlVVd'rTe^ran<t  uicreaae  In  exctaftan. 

9  Multiple  corporation  penalty  tax      

10.  F.xcUisiofi  of  foreign  earned  Income 


Total,  revenue  raising 


.310 


+300 

+80 


Cofp<^ 
ratloa 


-1.320 


Total 


-i.rao 


Calendar  year  19U  llablUty 


IndlTtd-  I    Corpo- 
raUon 


-9.470 


-♦-15 
-t-l» 


-t-aflo 


(b)  Revenue  rednctng:  

11.  Medical  expense  deductloB 

12.  ChlUI  ran- allowance .— • • 

13.  Moving  expenses       --- 

14.  Income  avcrtigi"* / - 

15.  Minimum  standard  deduction.. ^..^-^.---"-- 

16.  Repeal  of  .'-iiercrnt  tax  on  consolidated  returns  •. 

17.  Installment  sales  treatment 

18.  Expropriation  loss  carrvovcr 

19    Retirement  Income  credit 


Total,  revenue  reducing    . 

Total,  structural  changes 

ToUl.  rate  and  structural 
gram 


-MO 


■¥» 


-1-75 


■»-» 

-♦-5 

-»-66 

-»-300 

-t-ao 

-♦-40 
-fl» 


-♦-80 


-1190 


Total 


-11.080 


-♦-18 
-1-300 


■HO 


-10 
-15 
-00 

-40 
-3» 


-M 


Caplul  gains  revlsion--i   inclu-iing  ln.lucetl  effects) 

1.  Inlocking  of  caplul  gains  from  general  rate  retlucUoB. 

2.  Sale  or  exchange  of  real  estate 

3  Carryover  of  losaes  -j^'m""!!: 

4  Sales  of  residences  by  taxpayers  tied  IB  orovar 

5.  Capital  gains  tr»-atment  of  iron  ore  royaltlea„ 


-485 

-♦-106 


-55 

•  -100 

m 


-10 


-sao 
-as 

-100 

m 

-10 


m 


-155 

-ao 


-♦-lao 


Tottl,  caplttl  gains  revisions 

ToUl.  1963-«4ttx  program..  

•*"^X?U!?f  l^iu^r^-nt  to  n.luc.  ba.M,  by  inv^tmcnt  credit. 
Mlow  Investment  creillt  (or  elevators  an<l  escalators. 
Rhmlnatlon  of  allocation  of  travel  expenSM 


-N 


-♦-90 


-1.400 


« 


-5 


-«.11S 


2. 
3. 


Tottl,  revision  of  19«2  legislation. 
Total,  ivvent»e  bUl  of  19M 


-» 


m 


-5 


-1.406 


-1« 
-M 


-«I0 


-7.006 


4.UD 

(») 
-» 
-10 
-5 


-♦■740 


-10 


-»D 


-1^ 


Longrun  lUbtUty 


Indlvld- 


-9,470 


-♦-8 


■^m 


-♦-75 


-10 


—486 

"+i»6 


-9.186 


+M 


-7.800 


-56 

-5 
-5 


-♦■18 

-♦^00 


m 


-♦-10 


-♦-815 


-10 
-18 

-« 

-lao 

-58 

-8 

-5 

-» 


-HO 

-♦■300 
-1-80 


Corpo- 
ratloo 


-2.190 


Total 


-11.090 


-♦-18 


m 


-1180 


:^"*. ^- 


-6.186 


-180 
-1,586 


»-l« 
-10 


•-1W 


jf90 
-9.0W 


-96 


-8 


-830 


-11,306 


-» 

-10 

-8 


-♦-746 


-10 
-15 
-« 
-40 

-sao 


■HO 


-♦-75 


-♦-& 
-♦-10 
-♦-« 

-♦^00 
-♦-80 
-HO 
-♦-IS 

-♦^00 
-H6 


-10 


-456 

-♦-300 


-9,180 


-»-» 


-86 
-8 

-8 


-«6 

Tio 


-1-830 


-10 
-18 
-«0 
-40 


-86 

-8 

-8 
-10 


-830 


-♦^00 


-2,180 


O 


-36 


-9,139 


-iin 


-170 
-M 


-lao 


-1300 


■HO 
-11.275 


-10 


-♦.18 


-8 


-11.300 


+80 
-H8 
-30 
-M 
-8 


-♦■10 


>-196 
-M 


•-906 

•-ii,4n 


m 


-1170 


-170 
-M 


-♦-30 


-11.340 


1-196 
-10 


-180 
-1380 


I  vt  levels  of  Income  estimated  tor  the  calwidar  ywr  19M  without  feedl*ck. 
Mn^dl^S'fS^n.   lnterconx>r.U   dividend   deduction    for   certain   afllllat*! 


Taxation  Is  9245.000.000  tor  1964.  t^0^000.000  far  1966.  and  9436.000.000  far  the 


■^'iS^iudes  relatively  small  amount  attributable  »« '"I»','''<1"*'?„„„,,^  ._  .„u»t-1 
>  Treasury  l>ei«rtment  estimate  estimate  of  suff  of  Joint  Committee  on  lnt«T>ai 


Revenue 

'*'?«r;;i::,u:rJ'>epartment  e-lmaU;  ««i|n..e  f^^^^.'^^.^^'^'^^TS 
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Table  2.— Revenue  biU  of  1964,  H.R.  8S6S—EstimaUd  decrease  (-)  and  increase  {+)  in  fiscal  year  receipts  >  of  provisions  of  biU 

AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE  (FEB.  19.  1864) 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 
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1963-64  tax  program: 
Rate  chanRcs; 

R&sic r&t€s    . -.- ------------------- -- 

Acceleration  of  corporation  Ux  payments. 


Total,  rate  changes. 

Structural  changes: 

(a)  Revenue  raising: 


1.  Oroup  term  Insurance 

2.  Bank  loan  Insurance - 

8.  Sick  pay  exclu-slon - 

4.  Induction  of  personal  taxes 

8.  Ca.sualty  loss  deduction 

6.  ARKTegatlon  of  mineral  properties 

7.  Personal  holding  companies 

8.  Repeal  of  dividend  credit  and  Increase  in  exclusion. 

9.  Multiple  corporation  penalty  tax 

10.  Exclaslon  of  foreign  earned  Income 


Fiscal  year  1904  receipts 


Individual 


-1.000 


-1.900 


Total,  revenue  raising. 


(b)  Revenue  reducing 


11. 
12. 
11 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


Medical  expense  deduction 

Child  care  allowance 

.Moving  expenses 

Income  averaging 

Minimum  standard  deduction 

Repeal  of  2-peroent  tax  on  consolidated  returns  •. 

Installment  sales  treatment 

Expropriation  loss  carryover 

Retirement  income  credit • 


Corporation 


-♦-260 


-(-260 


Total 


-1.900 
-♦-200 


Fiscal  year  1065  receipts 


Individual 


-8,000 


-1,640 


Total,  revenue  reducing. 


Total,  structural  changes ■ 

Total,  rate  and  structural  changes,  1963-64  tax  program. 


Capital  gains  revisions  (Including  Induced  effects): 

1.  Unlocking  of  capital  gains  from  general  rate  reduction. 

Sale  or  exchange  of  real  estate 

Carryover  of  losses 

Sales  of  residences  by  taxpayers  aged  65  or  over 

Capital  gains  treatment  of  Iron  ore  royalties 


2. 
3. 
4. 

8. 


Total,  capital  gains  revisions. 
Total,  1963-64  tax  program... 


Revision  of  1962  legislation:  ..     ,    ^     .         .         .       ^i. 

1.  Repeal  of  requirement  to  reduce  basis  by  mvestment  credit. 

2.  Allow  Investment  credit  for  elevators  and  escalators 

3.  Elimination  of  allocation  of  travel  expenses 


-1,900 


-1,900 


Total,  revision  of  1962  legislation. 
Total,  revenue  bill  of  1964 


0) 


(«) 


-1.900 


-8,000 


-»-6 
-♦-8 

-♦-68 
-1-300 

-♦-80 


Corporation 


-1,820 
-♦-900 


-420 


Total 


-9.380 
-♦-900 


-8.480 


-♦-18 
-♦-120 


-♦-500 


-♦-260 


-♦-260 


-8 


-6 


-1.640 


-10 
-18 
-60 
-40 
-830 


-♦-40 


-I-38 


-♦-78 


-1-8 

-♦-8 

-♦-66 

-1-300 

-♦-60 

-♦-40 

-♦-15 

-♦-130 

-1-88 


-♦-635 


-10 


-458 


-1-106 
-7,955 


-♦-130 

"'-86 
-10 


-1.640 


(«) 


-8 


-6 


-1-265 


-1,645 


J-90 
-7.866 


-20 


-58 

•-100 
(«) 


-155 


-80 
-500 


{«) 


-8 


(«) 


-10 
-16 
-60 
-40 

-320 
-66 

-100 

-10 


-610 


-1-26 
-8,456 


{♦) 


-♦-130 


-80 

-10 

-8 


-8 
-505 


(«) 


-140 
-10 


-160 


-1-86 
-8.370 


•-160 
-10 


Assumes 


1  At  levels  of  Income  estimated  for  the  calendar  year  1963  without  feedback . 

effective  date  (or  withholding  change  of  Mar.  8.  1?64.  «„  .  ^ . 

» Including  lOO-pern-nl  intercorporate  dividend  deductton  for  certain  affiliated  groups. 

>  Includes  relatively  small  amount  attributable  to  individuals. 
•  Less  than  $2„'i00,000. 


»  Treasury  Department  estimate;  estimate  of  staff  of  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  i.s  $245,000,000.  .  ,      ^  ,..  i   .,.„.i 

«  Treasury  Department  estimate;  estimate  of  sUfl  of  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxatton  is  higher  by  $85,000,000  because  of  the  Investment  credit  basis 
provlswn. 


Tari  E  -^  —Revenue  biU  of  1964,  HR.  8S6S— Estimated  decrease  (-)  and  increase  (-|-)  in  tax  liability  »  of  provisions  of  bill  as  yassed  by  the 
House  ofl^7present^tive!^^tpl^^^  by  the  Senate,  and  as  approved  by  the  conference,  calendar  years  1964  and  1965  and  long  run 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


A.  1963-64  tax  program: 

Rate  changes  (basic  rates): 

Individual... 

Corporation  


Total,  rate  changes. 


Calendar  year  1964  UabUlty 


As  passed 
by  the 
House  of 
Represent- 
atives 


-6,310 
-1,320 


-7,630 


Structural  changes: 

(a)  Revenue  raising: 

1 .  Oroup  term  Insurance 

2.  Bank  loan  Insurance 

3.  Sick  pay  exclusion    

4.  I>eduction  of  personal  taxes 

6.  Casualty  loss  deduction 

6.  Aggregation  of  mineral  properties 

7.  Personal  holding  companies 

8.  Repeal  of  dividend  credit  and  In- 
crease In  exclusion —       

Multiple  corporation  penalty  tax — 
Exclusion  of  foreign  earned  income. . 


9. 
10. 


Total,  revenue  raising. 


-♦-8 

-♦-8 

-1-110 

-1-520 

-1-80 

-♦-40 

-1-16 

-1-120 
-1-35 


As  passed 
by  the 
Senate 


-6. 310 
-1,320 


-7.630 


-♦-900 


-♦-8 

-f-55 
-1-100 
-♦-50 
-MO 
-1-15 

-1-120 
-1-35 
-♦-10 


As  ap- 
proved by 
the  con- 
ference 


-6,310 
-1.320 


-1-520 


-7.630 


+6 
-♦-6 
■Hi 
-1-300 
-♦-50 
-HO 
-1-15 

-1-120 
-♦-36 


Calendar  year  1965  liability 


Lcmgrun  liability 


As  passed 
by  the 

House  of 
Represent- 
atives 


-9,470 
-2,190 


-1-635 


-11,660 


-1-5 

-♦-8 

-1-110 

-1-620 

-1-50 

-1-40 

-1-15 

-1-300 
-1-35 


As  passed 
by  the 
Senate 


-9.470 
-2.190 


-1-1.080 


-11.660 


(') 
-♦-8 
-1-56 
-1-190 
-1-50 
■HO 
-1-15 

-♦-300 
-♦-38 
-1-10 


As  ap- 
proved by 
the  con- 
ference 


-9.470 
-2,190 


-f700 


-11,660 


-1-8 
-♦-6 
-♦"66 
-1-300 
-♦-50 
-HO 
-1-15 

-1-300 
-1-85 
(«) 


As  passed 
by  the 

House  of 
Represent- 
atives 


-9,470 
-2,190 


-♦-815 


-11,660 


-t-8 

-HO 

-♦-110 

-1-sao 

-♦-80 
■HO 

-♦-16 

-1-300 

-l-i8 


As  passed 
by  the 
Senate 


-9,470 
-2,190 


-1-1.086 


-11.660 


(Ft 
-1-10 
-♦-66 
-♦-190 
-1-80 
■HO 
+18 

-♦-300 
-♦-85 


As  ap- 
proved by 
the  con- 
ference 


-9,470 
-2.190 


-1-705 


-11,660 


-1-6 
-♦-10 

■Hl> 
-i-300 
-♦-50 
-♦-40 
-1-18 


-1-300 
-1-86 


(Tl 


-1-820 


S«e  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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[In  mUlluna  ol  doUan) _^__  


Table  4. 


-HevenrieMlof  1964, 


n^  -..     ..r.c...  ^...  ^j  -,,  H.R.  836 S— Estimated  decrease  {  —  )  and  increase  (  +  )  in  fiscal  year  receipts  •  of  provision»  of  hill  as  passed 

by  the  House  of  Represenlalives,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  arui  as  approved  by  the  conference,  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965 — Continued 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Calrndar  r«v  IBM  UabtUty 


AspMWd 

by  th» 

Houar  of 

Reprwent- 

atlves 


1M3-A4  UJ  prrfTam— Continued 
Structural  ehangps— Contlnufd 
(b)  Revenue  r»^lucln»t 

n. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
IS. 

le. 


AapMMd 
by  the 

Senate 


Asap- 

provea  by 

the  oon- 

fprenoe 


Cakndar  yew  1966  UabUlty 


Aapaawd 

by  the 

Home  of 

Repnaent- 

adfea 


Aipaawd 
by  the 
Senate 


MwlU-nl  eii«n!»  deduction 

rhil<l  carp  allowance  

Moving  pxi^nses 

Income  aver»tln|[     

Minimum  -itandard  dedoetloB  -.-- 
Rep«»l  o(  2-i«rcent  Ux  oo  cotison- 
dated  returns         

17.  Political  contribution.^     

18    InsUllnient  •<ale»  treatment  

1«.   Fxiirofrtalion  loiw«  rarryover     

20.  Retirement  Income  credit     ■--------■ 

21    Extension  of  head-of-household  'talus 

22.  Eitrn  exemption  and  transportatloo 

eij>en.se  tor  "ibsabled i.-v,.v>il 

23.  Double  investment  credit  for  IhcUltMs 

to  control  i>ollutlon 


proTed  by 
tbecoa- 
kren<» 


Loogrun  UablUty 


AapaiMd 

by  the 

Ilouar  of 

Represent- 

atlTca 


Aspaased 
by  the 
Senate 


Ai  ap- 
proved by 
the  ooa- 
ftfenoe 


-10 

-10 

-20 

-16 

-106 

-ao 

-40 

-40 

-sao 

-320 

Total,  revenue  reduclnf.. 

Total,  structural  chaniiea 

Total,  rate  and  structural  changes 
19»i3-«4  tax  program  

(aDltal  nalns  revision  (Including  Induced  effects): 
1.  Unlocking  of  capital  gains  from  general  rate 

2   so!^o"c*rt»nt   lnclu.slon.   additional   holding 
period,  and  21  percent  maximum  rate 
Carryover  of  losses 
Sale  or  exchange  of  real  esUte 
Salea  of  residences  by  taxpayers  aged  t»  or  over 
Capital  gains  treatment  of  Iron  ore  royalties 


S. 

4. 

S. 
«. 


ToUl,  capital  gains  revisions 


Total,  19B3-M  lax  program  . 


B    Revision  of  IfllQ  legislation  ..  k„  in-«« 

1.  Repeal  of  requirement  to  reduce  b»ls  by  Invest- 

2.  Altow"  investment  credit  for  elevators  and  escala- 

tor^  .  -  -  -        ..... 

8.  EllmlnaUoo  of  allocation  of  travel  expenses 

ToUl,  revision  of  1982  legislation  •-. .  -<-. 

<  • .  Total,  revenue  bill  of  1964:  • 

Individual    - 

Corporation -- 


Total. 


.  At  levels  of  income  estimate*!  for  calendar  year  1863  without  fcedb^k. 


tin  millions  of  dollars) 


Fiscal  year  1964  receipts 


1963-64  Ux  program: 
Rate  changts; 

lnillvl<lual  ^ba.slc  rates) 

Corporation  (bask  rates)... -■- 

Corporation  (acceleration  of  tax  payments). 


Total,  corporation- . 

Total,  rule  change*. 

9tnictural  changes 

(a)  Revenue  raising 


AspHBKlby 

the  Hoaaeof 

Repraaenta- 

UvM 


As  passed  by 
tbe  Senate 


-X«0 


•  -1.900 

■     +aao 


As  approved 
by   tbe  con- 
ference 


-»-» 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


Oroap  term  Insoranes 

Bank  loan  insurance 

Sick  pay  exdasion 

Deductkn  of  personal  tawe 

Casualty  lose  ile<iuctlaa     

Aggregation  of  mineral  properties 

Personal  holding  companies 

Repeal  of  ilivideml  credit  and  Increase  In  • 

Mutliplc  corponitlon  penalty  tax — 

Exclusion  of  foreign  earned  Income 


-ilTO 


ichisiaa.. 


Total,  revenue  raising. 


-I-M 


•-1.900 


Fiscal  year  1966  receipts 


As  passed  by 

the  House  of 

Representa- 

Uves 


As  passed  by 
the  Senate 


-1.640 


+M0 


-1,640 


-7,830 
-1.330 

-«-9no 


-420 
-7.980 


+» 

-»-8 

-»-110 

-^520 

+» 

■HO 

+»» 
-t-iao 


« -8.080 
-1.32D 

-I- BOO 


Aa  approved 
by  the  con- 
ference 


-420 


-S,4W 


m 


+m 


+5 
+86 

-(-190 
+» 
-HO 
+1* 

-t-IX 
+38 
-HO 


« -8.060 

-1,320 

+900 


-420 


+S20 


m 


-8,480 


-♦-6 
-f-66 


-HI* 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


1963-64  tax  program— Continued 
Structural  changes— Continued 
(b)  Revenue  reducing: 

11.  Medical  expen.se  deduction - 

12.  Child  care  allowance 

Moving  expenses 

Income  averaging 

Minimum  standard  deduction 

Rei>eal  of  2-percent  tax  on  consolidated  returns. 

Political  contributions  - 

In.siallmen t  sales  treatment 

Expropriation  loss  carryover 

Retirement  Income  credit 

...  Extension  of  head-of-household  status 

22.  Extra  exemption  and  transportation  expense  for  disabled.. 

23.  Double  Investment  credit  for  facilities  to  control  pollution. 


13. 
14. 

IS. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


Fiscal  year  1964  receipts 


As  passed  by 
the  House  of 
Representa- 
tives 


Total,  revenue  reducing 

Total,  structural  changes 

ToUl,  rate  and  structural  changes  1963-64  tax  program. 


Capital  gains  revision  (including  Induced  efTects): 

1.  Unlocking  of  capital  gains  irom  general  rate  reduction ... 

2.  50-40-peroent  Inclusion,  additional  holding  period,  and  21-percent  maxi- 

mum rate . - 

3.  Carryover  of  losses 

4.  Sale  or  exchange  of  real  estate 

5.  Sales  of  residences  by  taxpayers  aged  65  or  over - 

6.  Capital  gains  treatment  of  iron  ore  royalties - 


Total,  capital  gains  revisions. 
Total,  1963-64  Ux  program... 


B.  Revision  of  1962  legislation: 

1.  Repeal  of  requirement  to  reduce  basis  by  Investment  credit. 

Allow  investment  credit  for  elevators  and  escalators 

Elimination  of  allocation  of  travel  expenses 


As  passed  by 
tbe  Senate 


As  approved 
by  the  con- 
ference 


Fiscal  year  1966  receipts 


As  passed  by 

the  House  of 

RepresenU- 

tives 


-10 
-8 
-60 
-40 
-320 
-80 


-2,170 


-2, 170 


2. 
3. 


Total,  revision  of  1962  legislation. 


C.  ToUl,  revenue  bill  of  1964: 

Individual 

Corporation 


ToUl. 


-15 
-5 


-20 


-1,640 


-1.640 


(•) 


-5 


-2.430 
+240 


-2.190 


-1,640 


-1.640 


-485 


Aspnssed  by 
tbe  Senate 


As  approved 
by  the  con- 
ference 


-10 

-20 
-106 

-40 
-320 
«_66 

-28 
-140 


P) 


-10 

-20 

-188 

-25 


-10 
-16 
-60 
-40 
-320 
<-55 


m 


-100 
-10 


-055 


-610 


+416 


-7.538 


+130 

•+130 

-30 

(*) 

-10 

-8 


+218 


-7,320 


<*) 


-8 


-6 


-1.900 

+288 


-1,648 


-1,900 
+266 


-1,645 


•-160 
-10 


'-170 


-435 


-8. 015 


+130 


(») 


-10 
-6 


+115 


-8.800 


+25 


-8.455 


+180 


(») 


-30 

-10 
-8 


+85 


-8,870 


•-160 

-10 

-6 


'-176 


-6,940 
-560 


'-7,490 


-8,255 
-720 


'-8,975 


{») 


•-160 
-10 


'-170 


-7,886 
-655 


'-8,840 


'  At  levels  of  Income  estimated  for  calendar  year  1963  without  feedback. 

«  Assumes  effective  date  for  withholding  change  of  Mar.  8,  1964. 

>  Less  than  $2.,V10.noO.  ^,_      ^ 

*  Includes  KKVpercent  Intercorporate  dividend  deduction  for  cerUin  affiliated  groups. 

•  Revised;  estimate  In  Ways  and  Means  Committee  report,  combining  this  item  with 
"unlocking"  was  $340,000,000. 


•  Treasury  Department  estimate  revised  from  estimate  of  $145,000,000  in  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  report;  estimate  of  sUff  of  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  is  $245,(XK),000.  .  .      ;., 

'  Treasury  Def>artment  estimate;  estimate  of  staff  of  Joint  Committee  on  internal 
Revenue  Taxation  is  higher  by  $85,000,000  because  of  the  investment  credit  basis 
provision. 


Table  5.— Action  by  conference  on  H.R.  836S  resuUing  in  significant  change  in  tax  liability  over  House  bill  and  Senate  bill,  calendar  years 

1964-65  and  long  run 
[in  millions  of  dollars]  ^__ 


Action  by  conference 


Change  in  Ux  liability 


From  House  bill 


child 


5. 


Elimination  of  deduction  for  po- 
lltlcfll  contributions 

Revision   of  deduction   for 
care  expenses - 

Limitation  of  allocation  of  expenses 
of  travel  to  foreign  travel 

100  iiercent  intercoriwrate  divi- 
dend deduction  for  cerUin  affil- 
iated groups 

Retention  of  deduction  of  SUte 
and  local  tax  on  motor  fuels. . ... 

Elimination  of  allowance  to  reim- 
bursed employee,  as  part  of  sales 
price,  of  selling  costs  and  loss  on 
forced  sale  of  ho'ise   

Elimination  of  40  percent  inclu- 
sion, additional  holding  period, 
and  21  percent  maximum  rate 
with  resiiect  to  caplwl  gains 

Allowance  of  Indefinite  carryover 

of  capital  gains 

Modification  of  allowance  of  in- 
stallment sales  treatment  for 
revolving  credit  plans 


1964 


-10 

(») 

-5 
-220 


1965 


«-130 


-100 


-10 

(») 

-5 
-•220 


Long 
run 


From  Senate  bill 


«+10 


-5 


-10 

(») 

-8 
-220 


1964 


+25 

-1-6 
(») 


1+230 


-5 


+110 


-1-45 


-30 


-♦-40 


1965 


+5 
+8 
(») 


Long 
run 


+110 


-1-45 


-30 


-1-5 


-♦-15 
-♦-6 
(») 


+110 


-♦-45 


-30 


-♦-8 


Actfon  by  conference 


10.  Permitting    election    of    10-year 

carryforward  without  carryback 
for  expropriation  losses 

11.  EsUbllshment  of  $50,000  as  the 

maximum  group-term  life  insur- 
ance not  subject  to  Ux. 

12.  Liberalization   of  retirement    in- 

come   credit   on    oerUin    Joint 
rettims 

13.  Modification  of  restriction  on  sick 
,y  exclusion 


pay 

14.  Modiflcatlon  of  exclusion  of  for 

eign  earned  income.. 

15.  Elimination  of  extension  of  head- 

of-household  sUtus  

16.  Elimination   of  extra   exemption 

and  transporUtion  expenses  for 
disabled - 

17.  Elimination  of  double  investment 

credit   for   facilities  to   control 
pollution -- 

ToUl 


Change  in  Ux  liability 


From  House  bill 


1964 


(») 

(«) 

-10 
-45 


1968 


-520 


-5 

(») 

-10 
-46 

m 


Long 
run 


-290 


»  -5 

(») 

-10 
-45 

m 


From  Senate  bill 


1964 


(«) 


-TO 


+10 
-10 

+20 

+185 
-♦-28 


1965 


(») 


+12S 


+10 
-10 

+20 

+185 
+30 


Long 
run 


(») 


•H75 


+10 
-10 

-♦-20 

+185 
-♦-50 


-H08 


I  $25  000.000  for  presidential  election  year;  50  percent  of  that  amount  for  congressional 
election  year  and  25  percent  for  off  year;  average  alwut  $15,000,000  per  year. 
>  Miniis— less  than  $2,500,000. 


»  Plus— less  than  $2,500,000.  .  ^  ^    .„ 

«  These  differences  are  based  on  revised  estimates  of  effect  of  House  action. 

»  Negligible  by  1970. 
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House  biU  and  SenaU  btll,  fiscal  yean 


Action  by  conference 


Chanfte  in  tai  receipts 


From  House  bill 


From  Senate  bill 


10 


Elimination  of  <le<luction  tor  twlitlcal  contrlbu- 

K.-v'i.slon  of  (lediiction  for  child  care  exi>en.«s    . 
I.lniitatlonofallocatlon  of  expenses  of  travelU) 

ino°p«-ri*"t  intercorporate  dividend  deduction 
for  certain  affiliated  (rroups     -  , ...  "A" 

Retention  of  ile.luction  of  State  and  local  tax  on 
motor  fuels   ,    ^    '     •  '  ™" " 

Elimination  of  allowance  to  "'"'►'Vu**!  «"?" 
I>lo^  ee  as  part  of  sales  price,  of  selling  costs 
and  loss  on  IOrce.1  sale  of  house    .         -.-■■. 

Elimination  ..f  40  percent  inclusion,  additional 
holding  iH-rlod. and  21  i«T«nt  maximum  rat« 

with  resi)ect  to  capital  trains     -  -  ■ 

.  Allowance  of  Indefinite  ciuT>over  of  capitol 

Modification  of  allowance  of  Instailment  sales 
treatment  for  revolvlnR  credit  plans  . 

Pormlttine  election  of  lO-year  carrytorward 
without  carryback  (br  exproprtotlon  los.'ws. . 


Final 
year 
1964 


Fiscal 
year 
1965 


(') 


Fiscal 
year 
1964 


-10 

(>) 

-5 
-220 


(») 


Fiscal 
year 
1965 


Action  by  oonference 


>-130 


-100 

(«) 


+26 
+5 

(») 


Chanse  In  ux  reoelpU 


From  House  bill 


+110 


+45 


-30 
+40 


U. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 


EsUbllshment   of   $.M),000   as   the    maximum 

noup-term  Insurance  not  subject  to  lax   

LiUraliMtlon  of  retirement  income  credit  on 


Fiscal 
year 
1964 


Fiscal 
year 

1965 


From  Senate  bill 


Fiscal 
year 
1964 


joint  cerUin  returns.    .,„i„. 

Mwliflcatlon  of  restriction  on  sick-pay  exclu- 


sion 


Modification  of   exclusion    o(   lorelgn-caroed 


Elim?Mlion  "of  extension  of  head-of  household 


Elimination  of  extra  exemption  aud  transportar 

tlon  expenses  for  disabled v,:;" 

Elimination  of  double  Investment  creail  KJr 

'  facilities  to  control  pollution -  .    - -;^,\- 

Postponed  termination  of  19-peroent  wlthhold- 
Ingrate  and  advanced  initiation  of  14-percent 

PMt^nement  of  repeal  of  bash  adjustment 
under  the  Investment  credit 


(') 

-10 

-46 


Fbcal 
year 
1965 


(*) 


Total - 


«+530 
+15 


«-530 


+<M5 


-1.060 


(«) 


+10 
-10 
+20 
+185 
+25 


+42S 


1  Miniw— Less  than  $2,510,000. 
1  Plus— Less  than  $2,500,000. 


-™i'«^^^5i^:°^5^^js^ 


Table  7. — Revenue  bill  of  196A,  ^"?- 


«  Assumes  effective  date  for  withholding  change  ( 
8SS.,-Drstribuiion  by  ad'^usted  ^o.s  rncorne  doss  of  the  fuU  year  effed  of  raU  and  structural 
changes  affecting  xndimdu(Us 
A8  APPROVKO  BY  THE  CONFERENCE  (FEB.  19,  1964) 


Adjusted 
KTOtffi  income 

rlass 

^thousands  of 

dollars) 


Structural  chanites 


Rate 
fbanfce 


i- 
o 


a 
o 


& 

M 

CO 


k 


4 


^1 


So 

a 
3 

■OT3 

Q 


& 

M 

e 

s 

o 

s 


c 

6 
8 

a 


35 

I' 


P 


Total 
rate  and 

t'  ral 
changres 


In  million  of  dollars 


Oto3 

3  to  5 

5  to  10 

10  to  20 

:0to50 

.so  and  over 

ToUl. . . 


0  to3 

3  to  5 

!i  to  in 

10  to  2*).... 
into  91... 
.VI  and  over. 


-400 
-1.020 
-3.906 
-2,285 
-1. 150 

-710 


-9.470 


(») 
(*) 
(») 
(») 


5 
10 


15 


(*) 


{*) 


15 

30 

IS 

5 


66 


5 

30 
130 
75 
36 
29 


300 


(») 


(») 


5 
25 
15 

5 


(*) 
(•) 
(') 
(•) 
in 


15 


50 


15 


<») 


10 
30 
50 
85 
125 


300 


-5 

-5 


-10 


-15 


(•) 

-IS 

-28 

-15 

-5 


-60 


(») 
-10 
-20 
-10 


-40 


-170 

-100 

-60 


-320 


S 


(«) 


-8 
-5 


-10 


-166 
-66 

+130 
+128 
+106 
+160 


+290 


-566 

-1.085 
-3.776 
-2.180 
-1.048 
-580 


-9.180 


Cbanite  as  a  percent  of  present  tax 


Total 


-27.6 
-25. 3 
-21  3 
-18.0 
-17  0 
-17.0 


-30. 0 


(») 
(*1 
O 
(») 


0.1 


(») 


(*) 


0.4 
.2 
.1 
.1 


(») 


).3 
.7 
.7 
.6 
.5 
.6 


(*) 


(») 


(*) 
(») 
(») 
(*) 
(«) 


0.4 


(*) 


(») 


0.2 

2 

.4 

1.3 

SO 


(») 
(«) 
(») 
(*) 

-0.1 
-.1 


(») 


(») 


0.3 


i? 
(») 


(») 


(») 

-0.4 
-.1 
-.1 
-.1 

(«) 


-.1 


(*) 
-0.1 

-s 

-.2 


-.1 


-11.7 

-2.5 

-.8 


-.7 


(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 


(») 


-11.4 
-1.6 
+.7 
+10 
+1.6 
+8.8 


-39.0 
-26.8 
-30.6 
-17.0 
-18.8 
-13.2 


+.« 


-19.4 


1  Exclu<les  efTect  of  capital  ealns  provisions  and  repeal  of 
basis  by  amount  of  investment  cre<lit. 

Table    i— Individual    income    tax    liabiHty 
under  present  law  and  under  H  R.  8363 

SINGLE      POISON      WITH      STANDARD      OEDUCmON. 
CALENDAR    YRAR    1»66 


Under  H.R.  »3B 


the  requirement  to  reduce       «  Less  than  $2,500,000  or  0.05  percent. 


Tablr    9—lndijHdual    income    tax    liability 
under  present  law  and  under  H.R.  8363 

MARRIED    COUPLE    WITH    NO    DEPENDENTS.    WTTH 
STANDARD  DEDUCTION.  CALENDAR  TEAR    !••» 


Table    \o.— Individual   income    tax   liobility 
under  present  law  and  under  H.R.  8363 

MARRIED     COUPLE     WTTH     2     DEPENDENTS.     WTTH 
STANDARD  DEDUCTION.  CALENDER  TEAR    19«» 


Tax  reduction 


$1.(W0 

$l.M)0 

$2.U00 

$3,000 

$4,000 

$5,000 

$«.0lX) 

$7.  TOO 

$10,000. 

$12,900. 

$15,000. 

$17..tOO. 

$30,000. 


Percent- 

Amount 

a«e 

•46 

74 

68 

43 

7» 

33 

94 

22 

121 

19 

147 

18 

1<« 

17 

237 

17 

3M 

17 

304 

17 

668 

17 

882 

17 

i.on 

17 

Under 

present 

law 

Under  H.R.  838J 

Adjusted 

Amount 
of  tax 

Tax  reduction 

gross 
Income  ' 

Amount 

Percent- 
ace 

$1,000 

$1.500 

$2.000 

$3.000 

KOnO 

$5,000 

$6,000 

r.soo 

$10,000. 
$12,900. 
$15,000. 
$17,500. 
$30,000. 

0 
•33 

la 

M6 
«ft 

844 
1.141 
L636 
1278 
2.900 
3.710 
4.532 

0 

0 

•58 

304 

sas 

aoi 

658 

015 
1.342 
1.886 
1400 
3.085 
3.764 

0 

$S2 

64 

101 
137 
150 
186 
236 
294 
393 

soo 

638 
768 

0 
100 
52 
33 
36 
34 
23 
30 
18 
17 
17 
17 
17 

Adjusted 

gross 
Income  ■ 


$1,000 
$1,900  .. 
$2.0U0 

$3,000 

u.on 

$5,000 

$6,000 

$T.9i» 

$10,000. 

$12..V0. 

$15,000. 

$17,500. 

•30.000 


1  Waces  and  salaries. 


>  Wagca  and  aalartea. 


WtfM  and  salaries. 
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Table    U. — Individual    income    tax    liability 
under  present  law  and  under  H.R.  8363 

MARRIED  COUPLE  WITH  NO  DEPENDENTS,  WITH 
TYPICAL  AVERAGE  ITEMIZED  DEDUCTIONS. 
CALENDAR  TEAR  1965 


Under 

present 

law 

Under  H.R.  8363 

Adjusted 

gross 
Income  i 

Amount 
of  Ux 

Tax  reduction 

Amount 

Percent- 
age 

•5,000 

•6,000  

$7,500  

$10,000. 

$12,500. 

$15,000 

$17,V)0 

$20,000 

$25.000 

$30,000 

$40,000.   

$50,000.    

$75.000. 

$100,000 

$540 

696 

976 

1.460 

1,972 

2.525 

3.133 

3.770 

5,229 

6,886 

10,775 

15.248 

25,696 

37,548 

$407 
538 

785 

1,204 

1,644 

2.111 

2.622 

3.158 

4.368 

5,773 

9.031 

12.843 

21.825 

31.897 

$133 

158 

191 

256 

328 

414 

611 

612 

861 

1.113 

1.744 

2.405 

3,871 

5.651 

25 
23 
20 
18 
17 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
15 
15 

>  Wages  and  salaries. 
Table    12.— Individual   income   tax   liability 
under  present  law  and  under  H.R.  8363 

MARRIED  COUPLE  WITH  2  DEPENDENTS,  WITH 
TYPICAL  AVERAGE  ITEMIZED  DEDUCTIONS. 
CALENDAR  YEAR  1965 


Under 

present 

law 

Under  H.R.  R.V« 

Adjusted 
gross 

Amount 
of  tax 

Tax  reduction 

■ 
Amount 

Percent- 
age 

$5.000 

$6,000 

$7,.'W0  

$10.(100. 

$12,500 

$15.000 

$17,500.   

$20,000.   

tii.COO. - 

$30,000.   

$40.000 

$50,000. 

$75.000. 

$100,000 

$300 

496 

730 

1.196 

1.664 

Z213 

2.n2 

3.410 

4.821 

6.430 

10.188 

14. 576 

34.952 

36.720 

$230 

340 

564 

976 

1,380 

1.817 

2,322 

2.858 

4.032 

5.377 

8.837 

12.367 

21.189 

31. 201 

$80 

116 

156 

220 

284 

3G6 

450 

552 

789 

1.043 

1.651 

2.309 

sjfig 

27 
25 
22 
18 
17 
17 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
15 
18 

>  Wages  and  salaries. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  couple  of 
brief  questions? 

Mr.  MILLS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  take  it 
from  the  statement  of  the  managers  that 
the  Senate  receded  on  amendment  No. 
1,  declaring  the  sense  of  the  Congress, 
but  I  should  like  to  ask  what  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  chairman  would  be  his  inter- 
pretation of  a  brief  transitional  period 
before  we  would  raise  revenues  under 
this  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  anticipate  that 
after  fiscal  year  1965.  because  there  will 
be  in  that  fiscal  year  a  net  reduction  in 
revenues,  taking  into  consideration  the 
increase  that  we  expect  in  the  economy, 
of  about  $4.5  billion  under  the  confer- 
ence report — I  would  think  that  by  fiscal 
year  1166  we  would  be  well  back  to  where 
we  are  now  with  these  higher  rates  of 
taxation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  One  other 
brief  question:  Does  the  gentleman  see 
anywhere  in  the  foreseeable  future  that 
we  will  be  able  to  reduce  the  public  debt? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  We  are  not  going 
to  do  it,  apparently,  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  rates  of  tax.    We  have  not  done 


a  very  good  job  of  it  since  World  War  II. 
I  think  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time,  as  suggested  here  in  the  pre- 
amble. Any  time  we  have  a  balanced 
budget,  that  means  that  we  have  some 
excess  of  revenues  over  spending  that 
can  go  no  place  except  into  the  dis- 
charge of  some  of  the  previously  created 
indebtedness. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Then,  with 
my  confidence  in  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  I  intend  to  support  this  con- 
ference report,  relying  on  his  statement. 
Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas mentions  the  fact  that  the  budget 
figure  for  1965  was  in  the  motion  to 
recommit  that  was  made  in  the  House 
when  the  bill  was  under  consideration. 
Mr.  MILLS.  I  was  referring  to  the 
spending  budget. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Will  the  gentleman  ad- 
mit that  the  spending  budget  in  1964  was 
at  least  $600  million  more  than  the 
amount  which  his  committee  promised 
in  November  would  be  the  figure  for  fis- 
cal year  1964? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No,  we  were  talking 
about  the  cash  rate  of  spending,  as  I 
recall,  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury gave  us  certain  figures.  I  will  check 
with  him,  but  I  had  understood  he  was 
talking  about  the  actual  cash  spending 
by  the  Government. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  That  is  what  the  other 
refers  to,  the  actual  cash  spending. 
They  are  comparable  figures. 

Mr.   MILLS.     It   was   not   over   $100 
million  as  he  used  the  figures,  but  this 
rate    of    spending,    as    the    gentleman 
knows,  in  the  budget,  $97.9  billion,  those 
are  the  figures  I  am  referring  to. 
Mr.  LAIRD.    As  to  fiscal  1965. 
Mr.  MILLS.    That  is  right. 
Mr.  LAIRD.    But  in  the  fiscal  1964  fig- 
ures there  has  been  an  increase  by  $650 
million,  according  to  their  own  estimate, 
and  according  to  the  estimate  of  others, 
over  $1  billion. 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  has  been  that  in- 
crease in  1964. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  or  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  caused  to  be  printed 
thousands  upon  thousands,  running  into 
imtold  thousands  of  dollars  of  printing 
expense,  of  revised  tax  guides. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  did,  at  the  direction  of  the  con- 
ferees, reprint  tables  incorporating  tHe 
14 -percent  withholding  rate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  if  this  bill  does  not  pass? 
Mr.  MILLS.  We  are  all  optimistic. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Who  is  going  to  explain 
the  expenditure  of  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars  if  the  bill  does  not  pass, 
and  I  hope  it  does  not. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House  and  Senate  felt  that 
both  branches  would  take  the  confer- 
ence report.  We  certainly  hope  that 
they  will,  and  we  feel  that  they  will. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  certain  tables  and  charts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  not 
sign  the  conference  report  and  it  is  my 
recommendation  that  the  House  not  ac- 
cept it.  This  is  a  poorer  measure  than 
that  which  passed  the  House. 

Let  me  start  on  an  afiflrmative  note, 
however,  and  state  that  I  do  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  [Mr.  Mills],  that 
in  many  respects,  in  the  technical  as- 
pects of  the  amendments,  this  is  a  better 
bill  than  that  which  passed  the  House. 
A  lot  of  improvements  were  made. 

My  basic  objection  goes  back  to  the 
economic  premise  upon  which  this  tax 
bill  was  first  presented  to  the  House  and 
on  the  basis  of  which  it  passed  the  House 
and  then  went  over  to  the  Senate  and 
then  came  back  from  conference. 

In  reference  to  the  economic  premise, 
this  is  a  much  Inferior  bill  to  that  which 
passed  the  Hpuse.  The  economic  prem- 
ise, of  course,  was  to  stimulate  the 
economy.  Those  of  us  who  have  op- 
posed this  bill  at  this  time  were  not 
opposing  it  on  the  basis  of  opposition  to 
the  need  for  tax  reform.  In  fact,  we 
argued  with  those  who  are  now  support- 
ing tax  reform  that  they  were  Johnny- 
come-latelles;  but  that  this  has  to  be 
done  in  the  context  of  and  with  expendi- 
ture reform.  The  counterargument,  I 
might  say.  to  this  theory  of  stimulating 
the  economy  without  expenditure  reform 
Is  that  It  win  basically  damage  the  econ- 
omy through  Inflation  and  through  fur- 
ther increases  In  unemployment  and  In 
an  aggravation  of  our  very  serious  Inter- 
national situation  with  regard  to  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

To  restate  the  bare  bones  of  this 
argument — 

First.  Our  economy  is  vigorous — not 
tired  and  lethargic. 

The  administration's  theory  Is  predi- 
cated on  the  fact  that  the  economy  Is 
tired  and  lethargic  and  needs  a  stimu- 
lus, that  It  needs  a  shot  In  the  arm.  If 
you  will  notice  their  figure  of  speech. 

Our  point  Is  that  our  economy  is  grow- 
ing so  fast  that  it  has  growing  pains  and 
that  the  tax  structure  is  impeding  this 
economic  growth. 

Using  this  figure  of  speech.  It  needs 
bigger  shoes  and  larger  clothing  and 
fresh  air  and  exercise — and  not  shots  in 
the  arm. 

Now  as  to  the  second  part  of  this  syl- 
logism— 

Problems  In  the  field  of  debt  man- 
agement are  as  dangerous  and  as  re- 
strictive on  economic  growth  as  the  prob- 
lems that  we  all  recognize  exist  In  the  tax 

field. 

Voting  for  a  tax  cut  without  real  ex- 
penditure reform  simply  transfers  the 

tax  problems  over  into  debt  management 

problems. 

This  Is  the  situation  as  it  exists.    So 

the  dispute,  as  It  develops  here  on  the 
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floor  of  the  House  and  even  before  It 
came  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  was 
over  the  question  of  expenditure  reform 
Fortunately,  the  theorists  behind  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  had  no  spokesman 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  during  the 
conduct  of  debate. 

The  only  spokesmen  who  spoke  for  tne 
tax  bill  did  so  on  the  grounds  that  they 
were  bringing  about  expend  ture  reform. 
Members  will  recall  the  Mills  preamble 
to  the  tax  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House, 
which  said  it  was  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  there  would  be  expenditure  reform. 
Gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  House,  that 
preamble  has  been  dropped  in  the  con- 
ference report.  „  .w« 
Mr.    MILLS.     Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. ,  ,       .  .w   » 

Mr  MILLS  I  remind  my  friend  that 
the  other  body  receded  on  the  amend- 
ment and  the  preamble  is  in  the  con- 
ference report 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Oh.  you  left  it  In? 

Mr    MILLS.     Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thought  it  had  been 
knocked  out.    Let  us  be  sure  on  that. 

Mr.  MILLS  Look  at  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Very  well. 

Mr  MILLS  On  the  first  page  it  shows 
that  the  Senate  receded  on  amendment 

No.  1.  ^      , 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  stand  corrected.  I 
thought  the  preamble  had  been  dropped. 
It  might  just  as  well  have  been  dropped. 
I  might  add  that,  in  the  debate  over 
the  preamble,  there  was  a  question  of 
whether  good  intentions  would  conform 
to  actuality. 

Now  I  wish  to  talk  to  my  Republican 
friends  primarily.  The  Republican  pro- 
posal in  lieu  of  the  preamble  had  two 
parts  to  it.  First,  that  the  expenditure 
level  for  the  fiscal  year  1964  be  kept  at 
$97  billion;  and.  second,  that  the  ex- 
penditure level  for  fiscal  year  1965  be 
kept  at  $98  billion. 

Some  of  my  Republican  friends  have  a 
feeling  that  because  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration has  come  in  with  its  1965 
expenditure  level  predicated  at  $97.9  bil- 
lion—note how  they  just  got  under  the 
$98  billion— therefore,  the  preamble,  as 
in  the  Democratic  proposal  and  in  the 
bill  and  the  Republican  motion  to  re- 
commit have  been  fulfilled;  but  the  pomt 
is  that  the  most  realistic  of  all  figures, 
of  course,  are  the  figures  on  expenditure 
levels  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  Kennedy  administration  in  No- 
vember was  down  to  $97.8  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1964.  Under  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act.  the  administration  is  re- 
quired to  give  a  new  January  estimate 
for  this  figure.  The  Johnson  adminis- 
tration estimate  increased  it  by  $600  mil- 
lion to  $98.4  billion.  This  was  done  at 
the  same  time  that  headlines  were  being 
created,  talking  about  turning  off  the 
lights  at  the  White  House  and  cutting 
back  on  Cadillacs.  In  other  words,  there 
has  not  been  a  conformity  to  the  pre- 
amble which  the  chairman  put  into  the 
bill  or  to  the  Republican  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

So  far  as  the  realistic  flsures  contained 
in  the  $97.9  billion  estimate  for  fiscal 


year  1965  and  the  rest  of  the  Johnson 
budget  are  concerned— and  I  am  talking 
now  to  my  Republican  friends— the  Bow 
committee,  riding  herd  on  these  expendi- 
tures, met  only  yesterday  and  came  forth 
with  a  very  good  analysis  of  this  budget. 
To  use  a  short  word,  they  called  It 
•phony-  so  far  as  holding  to  these  ex- 
penditure levels  is  concerned. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  parties. 
The  issue  before  us  Is.  regardless  of  these 
party  positions,  what  are  the  facts  so  far 
as  the  economy  of  this  country  Is  con- 
cerned'' Win  we  stimulate  the  economy 
to  a  point  that  we  wiU  have  a  boom 
which  will  then  lead  to  a  bust? 

I  suggest  that  the  record  and  the 
budget  itself  and  the  figures  reveal  that 
the  preamble  is  not  being  lived  up  to 
any  more  than  was  the  expenditure  level 
for  1964  reduced.  Indeed,  that  expendi- 
tures were  actually  Increased. 

Furthermore,  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
President's  Economic  Report  points  out 
the  real  facts.  The  President's  Eco- 
nomic Report,  filed  only  a  month  ago. 
says  that  Federal  expenditures  wiU  In- 
crease $2.5  billion  from  calendar  year 
1963  through  calendar  year  1964.  There 
Is  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

Furthermore  this  budge^-this  Is  the 
administrations     statement>-will     give 
the  greatest  stimulus  to  our  economy  of 
any  Federal  budget  ever  presented.     In 
other  words,  expenditures  are  not  cut. 
This   is   the   truth  of   the  matter:    The 
conference  report  before  us  now  acceler- 
ates the  heating  up  effect  of  the  tax  bill 
by  accepting  the  Senate  version  of  ac- 
celerating the  new  withholding  so  that 
the    major   impact   of   this    tax   bill   is 
forced    right    into    calendar    1964    and 
will  cover  a  12-  to  18-month  period  m- 
stead  of  the  House  version  which  would 
have  spread  this  tax  cut  over  a  period  of 
24    to    30    months.    Therefore,   we   are 
making  this  economic  picture  worse  and 
moving  forward  Into  a  boom  and  bust 

posture.  ,        ,  _ 

I  want  to  make  two  additional  major 
points.    We  are  adopting  a  new  fiscal 
theory  In  accepting  this  conference  re- 
port    on     deficit    financing.     We     are 
abandoning    the    old    theory    of    deficit 
financing  even  before  It  has  established 
its  merit.    The  old  theory  was  we  bal- 
anced out  the  deficits  we  created  m  eco- 
nomic   declines    through    the    surpluses 
during  period  of  economic  upsurge.     To- 
day. In  1964.  no  one  denies  we  are  In  a 
period  of  economic  upturn,  at  the  top. 
This  is  the  very  time  when  we  should 
be  recoupmg  and  paying  off  on  the  Fed- 
eral debt,  according  to  that  old  theory. 
The  new  theory  Is  to  balance  the  budget 
in  periods  of  full  employment,  whatever 
that  means. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  Is  be- 
ing very  helpful,  but  I  am  the  only  one 
speaking  against  the  blU.  I  will  try  to 
finish  In  2  minutes. 

The  new  theory  that  this  blu  is 
predicated  on  Is  we  balance  the  budget 
in  periods  of  full  employment,  whatever 
that  might  mean.  According  to  the  ad- 
ministraUon.  they  think  it  might  mean 


1967     According  to  the  eminent  econo- 
mist Dr    Arthur  Burns.  It  means  prob- 
ably 1972.     But  It  is  certainly  a  brand 
new  theory  and  completely  abandons  the 
Puritan    ethic.     Secondly,    I    think    we 
ought  to  judge  our  present  decision  by 
the  immediate  past.    The  gross  national 
product    estimates    of    the    Presidents 
CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers  for  fiscal 
1963  were  based  on  a  tax  cut  in  1963. 
Indeed  the  Council  said  If  we  did  not 
have  a  tax  cut  In  1963.  we  might  face  a 
recession.     So  the  Congress  in  its  wis- 
dom did   not  give  a  tax  cut  in   1963. 
What  was  the  result?    We  exceeded  the 
growth    estimates    of    the    Council    of 
Economic   Advisers   measured   in   gross 
national  product  In  what  this  economy 
of  ours  did.  without  this  kind  of  false 
stimulus,   without   this   damaging  kind 
of  a  stimulus  of  a  tax  cut  without  ex- 
penditure reform  in  a  period  of  cylical 
upswing.    Yet  here  we  are  with  more 
reasons  than  In  1963  not  to  pass  this  m 
fiscal   1964.  accepting  a  conference  re- 
port which  aggravates  and  heats  up  the 
economy  even  more  than  did   the  bill 
that  passed  the  House.  .*      ^  ^ 

Finally,  as  to  a  technical  matter  but 
a  very  serious  one.  there  are  contained 
in  this  bill  a  number  of  Senate  amend- 
ments that  are  completely  ungermane 
to  the  bill  that  passed  the  House.    I  have 
tried  to  point  out  time  and  again  over 
a  period  of  many  years,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, revenue  measures  must  origi- 
nate m  the  House.    The  Senates  author- 
ity Is  only  to  amend.    If  that  power  of 
amendment  Is  to  have  any  meaning  at 
all    there  must  be  some  ruling  on  ger- 
maneness.    Regrettably  the  House  has 
not  held  the  line  on  this  and  we  did 
not  in  this  case.    We  have  had  matters 
put    Into    this    conference    report    on 
amendments  of  the  Senate  which  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  had 
no  opportunity  of  going  over  or  study- 
ing them  let  alone  the  House  having 
the   opportunity   to   consider   them.     I 
would  regard  these  Senate  proposals  as 
unconstitutional.     I  hope  the  time  will 
come  when  the  House  will  make  a  deter- 
mined fight  to  preserve  this  basic  fea- 
ture of  the-  Constitution  which  is  based 
on  such  sound  reasoning. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yleW  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  KnoxI. 

Mr.  KNOX.     Mr  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  conference  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  House  I  rise  In  support  of 
the  conference  report.    I  do  so  because 
I   feel   strongly    that   the    bill    now    as 
agreed  to  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate conferees  is  a  better  bUl  and  a  much 
more  justifiable  bill  than  was  the  legis- 
lation which  we  had  before  us  at  the 
time    the    House    first    considered    this 
measure.    This  is  true,  plus  the  fact  that 
as  I  recall  the  motion  to  recommit  did 
call  for  a  limitation  on  expenditures  for 
fiscal  year  1965  in  the  amount  of  about 
$98  billion. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  President's  budget  as 
submitted  to  the  Congress  does  call  for 
the  expenditure  of  approximately  $98 
billion,  as  we  had  previously  hoped  to 
write  into  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
President  Is  sincere  in  the  budget  which 


he  has  sent  to  the  Congress.  I  agree 
with  our  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills  1.  that  it  is  up  to 
the  Consrress  to  bring  about  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility as  far  as  soending  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  my  hore  that  the  confer- 
ence report  will  be  adopted  and  that  this 
will  becom°  an  actuality.  It  is  my  fur- 
ther hope  that  Congress  will  at  least  do 
its  best  to  control  s'- ending,  within  the 
anticipated  budget  which  the  President 
has  sent  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  ^  m'^nt.hs  ago  this 
House  considered  H.R.  8363  At  that 
time  I  opposed  the  bill;  first,  because  I 
felt  a  number  of  the  substantive  changes 
In  our  tax  laws  It  called  for  were  un- 
wise, but  primarily  because  I  felt  It  was 
economically  and  fiscally  unjustifiable. 
Today  as  a  member  of  the  conference  I 
rise  In  suoport  of  this  legislation,  and 
urge  you  to  adont  it.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  for  this  annarent  change 
in  my  position,  but  they  largely  involve 
changes  made  in  the  bill  Itself,  couoled 
with  changes  in  the  fiscal  climate  in 
which  we  are  now  considering  It. 

I  should  like  to  deal  first  with  the  sub- 
stantive nrovisions  of  the  bill.     Naturally 
it  is  far  from  perfect,  either  In  my  eyes, 
or  those  of  anyone  else  I  am  sure.    As 
tax  reform  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
Unfortunately,  it  still  complicates  rather 
than  slmolifies  our  already  overly  com- 
plex tax  structure.     Yet  it  is  certainly  a 
vast  improvement  over  the  bill  that  left 
this  House  last  September.    Although  I 
would  have  preferred  to  see  it  contain 
some  reduction   in  capital  gains  rates, 
perhaps  It  Is  best  they  were  left  pretty 
much  alone  by  the  Senate  in  light  of  the 
highly  confusing  nature  of  the  capital 
gains  structural  changes  envisioned  by 
the  House  bill.    I  am  particularly  en- 
couraged by  the  Senate  action  and  that 
of  the  conference  in  regard  to  the  de- 
ductibility    of     State     gasoline     taxes. 
There  was  no  justification  for  their  re- 
moval in  the  House  bill  except  perhaps 
as  a  revenue  raisin?  measure,  and  In  that 
respect  they  struck  off  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection.   We  have  long  recognized  the 
validity    and   eouitability   of   deducting 
State  taxes  of  this  general  type,  and  it  Is 
best  that  this  should  continue.    There 
are  other  areas  in   the  final   bill  with 
which  I  do  not  agree,  but  this  bill  as  it 
now  stands  is  probably  the  best  we  can 
hone  for.    There  is  one  area  in  which  I 
still  have  considerable  reservation,  how- 
ever, and  that  is  the  area  of  withholding 
on  wages  and  salaries.    The  cut  adopted 
by  the  Senate  and  accepted  in  confer- 
ence from  18  to  14  percent  is  far  too  great 
a  cut  at  this  time.     To  begin  with,  it  may 
well  mislead  a  great  many  taxpayers  into 
believing  they  are  getting  a  much  great- 
er tax   cut  than  is   actually   the  case. 
This  will  result,  of  course,  from  the  sud- 
den jump  in  take-home  pay  that  will 
occur  in  mid  or  late  March  for  mUlions 
of   hourly   and   salaried   employees.    It 
may  also  mean  that  a  great  many  per- 
sons who  previously  have  counted  on  re- 
funds or  at  least  breaking  even  come  tax 
return  time  will  find  next  year  that  they 
owe  substantial  amounts  to  the  Treasury 
due    to    underwlthholdlng    this    year. 
Many  commentators  have  also  pointed 


out  that  this  drastic  slash  in  the  with- 
holding rate  could  well  result  in  an  overly 
inflationary  boost  to  the  economy  now 
followed  by  depressing  effects  next  spring 
when  millions  have  to  t'ghten  their  belts 
to  cover  tax  balances  due.  I  feel  that  a 
15-percent  rate  at  minimum  would  have 
been  far  more  realistic  and  far  less  mis- 
leading. 

At  the  same  time,  I  feel  the  justifica- 
tion for  tax  cuts  Is  on  a  much  sounder 
fiscal  basis  than  last  fall.    You  will  re- 
call that  at  the  time  we  were  consider- 
ing the  bill  in  September,  a  Republican 
amendment   was   offered   which  would 
have  made  any  tax  cuts  conditional  on 
the  rate  of  expenditures  being  held  at 
$97  billion  for  fiscal  year  1964  and  $98 
billion  for  fiscal  1965.    This  amendment 
was  defeated,  and  a  declaration  of  in- 
tent inserted  In  the  bill  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  Federal  spending 
should  be  restrained.     At  the  time  the 
bill  was  before  the  House  there  was  no 
assurance  that  such  restraint  would  be 
forthcoming  or  even  seriouslv  contem- 
plated.   Within  the  past  few  weeks,  how- 
ever, we  have  received  a  number  of  mes- 
sages from  President  Johnson  and  have 
witnessed  what  appears  to  be  an  economy 
drive  in  the  Federal  Government.     Al- 
though I  still  have  my  doubts  as  to  the 
validity  of  many  of  the  fiscal  year  1965 
budget  figures,  I  am  willing  to  take  Presi- 
dent  .'ohnson   at  his  word,   so  far   as 
promised  restraint  In  Federal  spending 
is  concerned.    At  the  same  time,  there 
has  been   increasing   evidence  here   In 
Congress  that  perhaps  we  are  ready  to 
get  serious  about  economy  and  approach 
sensibility  In  fiscal  matters.     In  effect, 
the  fiscal  background  against  which  we 
seek  to  justify  these  tax  cuts  has  im- 
proved    considerably     since     last     fall, 
enough  so  that  I  feel  I  can  support  the 
adoption   of   the   conference   report   at 
this  time.    Nonetheless,  we  here  in  this 
House  must  realize  that  It  Is  Incumbent 
on  us  to  follow  through  on  the  promises 
of   forthcoming  fiscal   sanity.      In   the 
months  to  come  as  appropriation  bills 
reach  this  floor,  we  must  consider  each 
in  the  light  of  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  in  accord  with  this  pledge  we  are 
making.    It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  all 
this  economy  talk  was  not  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  "greasing  the  skids"  for 
the  tax  bill,  but  instead  will  serve  as  a 
-  spur  to  positive  action  on  our  part  to  in- 
sure that  this  tax  cut  does  not  become 
meaningless  in  a  wave  of  inflationary 
pressures. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
that  while  I  have  considerable  reserva- 
tion about  the  bill  itself  and  the  fiscal 
course  we  have  been  taking.  I  nonethe- 
less feel  that  internally  H.R.  8363  is 
much  sounder  than  before  and  the  fiscal 
situation  has  improved  enough  and  holds 
sufficient  promise  of  future  improve- 
ment to  justify  passage  at  this  time. 

In  light  of  the  fact  the  passage  has 
been  so  long  promised  there  might  well 
be  serious  repercussions  in  our  economy 
should  final  action  be  further  delayed. 
For  these  reasons.  I  urge  your  support 
for  acceptance  of  the  conference  report 
on  HJl.  8363. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  KNOX.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  speaker  preceding 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  ad- 
dressed himself  to  debt  management.  If 
Members  vote  for  this  tax  bill  and  if 
there  is  a  resulting  loss  in  revenue,  would 
we  not  in  fact  have  to  vote  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  national  debt  limit? 

Mr.  KNOX.  I  think  that  is  a  forgone 
conclusion  at  this  time  and  It  has  been 
for  some  time  in  the  past  that  there  will 
have  to  be  an  increase  in  the  national 
debt  limit  in  order  to  bring  about  sol- 
vency insofar  as  the  Treasury  is  con- 
cerned in  meeting  its  obligations. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Broyhill],  a  new  and  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  recently 
honored  me  with  the  high  privilege  of 
serving  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
serve  and  pledge  my  dedicated  efforts  in 
fulfilling  my  responsibilities  in  this  as- 
signment to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  to  my  constituents  in  the 
10th  District  of  Virgtola. 

The  tax  bill,  H.R.  8363.  that  is  about  to 
be  passed  by  the  Congress  Is  designed  to 
release  almost  $12  billion  into  our  econ- 
omy. The  tsot  rates  that  have  been  im- 
posed on  our  citizens  are  voracious  and 
oppressive,  and  that  relief  is  needed  is 
beyond  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  notwithstanding  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  to  lighten  our  tax- 
load,  I  have  several  doubts  as  to  possible 
effects  that  could  come  in  the  future. 

We  have  been  given  assurances  that 
fiscal  restraints  In  Federal  spending  to 
eliminate  budget  deficits  will  accompany 
this  tax  reduction.  I  wonder  whether 
we  are  prepared  to  exercise  the  disciplines 
of  frugality  that  are  essential  to  justi- 
fying a  tax  cut  of  this  magnitude.  I 
pray  that  this  will  be  the  case,  for 
if  it  Is  not.  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
can  be  the  victims  of  a  cruel  delusion. 
I,  for  one,  pledge  continuing  efforts  to 
exercise  the  necessary  restraints  on  ex- 
pansion of  Gtovemment  spending. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  tax  bill 
which  bothers  me.  The  bill  provides  that 
for  the  calendar  year  1964  the  lowest  tax 
rate  is  to  be  16  percent.  The  bill  further 
provides  that  the  rate  on  withholding  on 
salaries  and  wages  is  to  be  14  percent 
effective  almost  immediately.  This 
spread  in  the  minimum  tax  liability  and 
the  rate  at  which  tax  is  withheld  can 
have  severe  effects  that  could  be  trouble- 
some. This  percentage  spread  can  have 
great  effect  on  the  flow  and  fluctuations 
of  Federal  revenue  and,  therefore,  on  the 
rate  of  deflcit  over  the  next  2  years.  The 
temporary  reductions  In  Federal  reve- 
nues from  the  lowered  withholding  rate 
will  put  money  into  the  hands  of  tax- 
payers quickly.  However,  in  1965  the 
true  Impact  of  this  disparity  will  also  hit 
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the  taxpayers.  The  excess  money  which 
has  become  available  through  a  lowered 
withholding  rate  will  become  available 
immediately.  On  April  15,  1965.  many 
taxpayers  will  find,  however,  that  they 
owe  money  on  their  tax  returns  or  that 
the  tax  refund  that  had  been  antici- 
pated has  either  vanished  or  been  sub- 
stantially reduced  In  all  fairness  and 
candor  this  point  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  taxpayers  now  so  that 
they  can  plan  accordingly. 

The  effect  of  these  factors  contributing 
to  highly  fluctuating  revenue  rates  could 
cause  serious  imbalances  in  the  immedi- 
ate future.  Fortune  magazine  of  Feb- 
ruary 19S4  aptly  summarized  this  prob- 
lem by  stating  that: 

Thus,  the  United  States  might  conquer  Ita 
Everest  of  full  employment  this  side  of  elec- 
tion day.  only  to  plunge  Into  trouble  on  the 
other  side  of  It. 

Let  us  hope  this  prediction  does  not 
come  true,  but  the  warning  should  be 
heeded. 

I  have  not  served  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  long  enough  to  have 
t>ecome  indoctrinated  in  all  the  intricate 
works  of  our  tax  laws  or  the  other  prob- 
lems that  come  before  this  distinguished 
committee. 

During  my  short  tenure  on  this  com- 
mittee I  have  found  that  the  complexity 
of  the  tax  laws  is  staggering.  The  tax 
bill  upon  which  action  is  now  being  com- 
pleted Is  an  illustration  in  point.  In 
addition  to  the  modifications  of  the  rate 
structure,  we  find  a  tax  bill  of  some  <00 
pages,  with  volumes  and  volumes  of 
technical  explanation.  These  so-caUed 
structural  reforms  seem  to  add  a  maze 
of  new  provisions  that  only  the  most 
sophisticated  fully  comprehend.  I  agree 
with  those  of  my  colleagues  who  advo- 
cate that  good  tax  legislation  should 
simphfy.  not  further  confuse  and  com- 
plicate. I  trust  we  will  conscientiously 
continue  to  advocate  tax  legislation 
which  is  both  remedial  and  simplified. 

The  scope  of  tax  legislation  in  these 
days  and  times  is  such  that  it  can  be  the 
root  of  our  economic  survival  which  can 
nourish  our  economy  or  wither  it  Into 
trouble  and  inflation. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  that  we  all  pledge 
to  a  continuing  program  of  fiscal  disci- 
pline so  as  to  justify  this  tax  reduction 
and  avoid  the  dangers  of  Inflation  In 
the  future.  If  there  are  pitfalls  ahead, 
let  us  be  prepared  to  accept  the  conse- 
quences and  seek  to  eliminate  any  such 
consequences  quickly  and  effectively.  I 
consiier  it  an  obligation  on  my  part  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  not 
only  this  word  of  caution  but  those  facts 
I  find  in  the  future  which  may  be  at 
variance  with  the  promises  that  have 
been  made  by  those  who  urged  this  tax 
reduction  upon  us.  I  trust  that  the 
future  will  not  show  that  this  tax  cut  is 
a  political  exercise  in  economic  games- 
manship. 

Mr  BECKER.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  the  purpose  of  an- 
.swerlng  one  brief  question? 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin      1 3^eld  to 

the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

•  Mr    BECKER.     Is  it  not  a  fact  that 

the  situation  now  Is  very  little  changed 

from  that  which  existed  at  the  time  we 


passed  this  measure  Initially,  and  that 
is  this:  That  this  tax  cut  must  be  fi- 
nanced by  borrowed  money  In  order  to 
have  a  reduction  in  taxes? 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
say  that  the  situation  has  changed.  I 
shall  go  Into  that  in  my  remarks.  I 
would  say  that  the  situation  has  changed 
between  now  and  last  September  when  we 
voted  on  the  tax  bill.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  this  tax  cut  will  entail  some 
borrowing.  When  you  reduce  taxes  by 
$11  billion  for  a  period  you  will  have  to 
make  up  the  difference  through  borrow- 
ing But  there  is  a  normal  growth  in 
revenues  of  $4  to  $5  billion  annually.  If 
you  control  spending,  the  revenues  will 
be  brought  Into  balance. 

Mr  BECKER  That  Is  right.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  There  Is 
no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MTTi-a  I  wish  my  friend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ByrkmI 
would  point  out  to  my  friend  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Beckxr]  that 
really  we  have  no  certainty  that  we  will 
not  be  borrowing  money  in  the  next  fis- 
cal year  if  we  defeat  this  tax  bill.  We 
do  not  know  what  the  situation  will  be. 
We  could  have  to  borrow  money  then. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  I  think 
it  can  be  said  with  certaintly  that  wheth- 
er or  not  we  pass  this  bill,  if  the  r»te  of 
spending  continues  as  projected,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  come  back  here  before 
June  with  legislation  Increasing  the  bor- 
rowing authority  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
conference  report.  I  think  the  report 
Itself  represents  a  reasonable  adjustment 
of  the  differences  between  the  bill  as 
it  passed  the  House  and  the  bill  as  It 
passed  the  Senate.  In  fact.  I  would  say 
some  of  the  Senate  provisions  which 
were  accepted  In  the  conference  improved 
the  bill. 

I  would  like  for  a  few  brief  moments 
to  address  myself  more  to  the  bill  itself 
which  has  had  a  hard  and  long  journey, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  It  did  have 
a  long  and  hard  journey  t)ecause  it  is  an 
immeasurable  improvement  from  the 
original  projxisal  that  was  sent  to  the 
committee  by  the  executive  branch.  Cer- 
tainly, part  of  the  delay  is  attributable  to 
many  complex  so-called  "reforms"  ad- 
vanced by  the  Treasury.  You  cannot 
write  300  pages  of  complex  legislation 
overnight.  In  fact,  you  can  never  be  rea- 
sonably sure  of  the  effect  of  such  legisla- 
tion— unless  and  until  those  affected 
around  the  country  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  what  you  are  doing  and  to 
make  their  views  known  But  this  was 
not  the  real  cause  for  delay.  When  this 
bill  was  first  sent  up  to  us,  the  Congress 
and  the  people  had  no  stomach  for  tax 
reduction  in  the  face  of  steadily  increas- 
ing Federal  expenditures.  We  have  wit- 
nessed a  change  in  thinking  on  the  part 
of  the  administration — and  the  Con- 
gress— with  respect  to  spending. 

I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  tax 
reduction.  It  has  been  my  longstanding 
position     that     excessive     tax     burden 


and  steeply  progressive  rates  should  be 
reduced. 

I  expressed  my  approval  generally  oi 
the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  committee 
and  was  debated  in  the  House  last 
September.  I  pointed  out  at  that  time 
some  items  in  the  bill  with  which  I  dif- 
fered :  but  as  a  general  proposition  I  was 
ready  to  concede  that  the  bill  was  ac- 
ceptable as  tax  legislation.  But.  I  fought 
for  an  honest  tax  cut.  which  would  be 
accompanied  by  a  sincere  effort  to  con- 
trol runaway  Federal  spending.  I  op- 
posed the  idea  that  tax  reduction  and 
increased  Federal  spending  could  be 
coupled  together,  without  bringing  fiscal 
disaster. 

I  would  like  to  restate  my  position  to- 
day, not  only  as  it  relates  to  this  bill,  but 
as  it  relates  to  the  fiscal  policies  which 
will  be  adopted  by  the  Congress  and  the 
Government.  Even  after  this  bill  be- 
comes law  our  tax  rates  will  be  too  high, 
the  rate  progressivlty  will  be  too  steep, 
and  the  code  will  be  needlessly  complex. 
This  bill  does  not  reduce  the  steepness  of 
the  rate  schedules.  It  does  not  make  the 
code  less  complicated.  In  fact,  it  makes 
It  more  complicated.  The  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  Service  just  the 
other  day  pointed  out  that  the  new  forms 
that  will  be  necessary  under  this  bill  will 
be  more  complicated  than  the  forms  we 
are  filing  this  year. 

When  this  bill  was  before  the  House 
last  September  I  conditioned  my  support 
on  obtaining  a  commitment  both  from 
ourselves  and  from  the  President  to  hold 
the  line  on  spending.  I  said  then,  and 
I  repeat  now,  that  if  we  pass  this  bill 
without  restraints  on  spending  we  will 
be  creating  a  time  bomb  for  Infiatlon.  I 
said  then,  and  I  repeat,  this  reduction 
will  be  meaningful,  safe,  and  permanent, 
only  If  we  put  restraints  on  spending. 
The  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis! In  opposing  this  bill  has  Issued  a 
note  of  warning  and  caution.  All  of  us 
who  are  in  support  of  the  bill  should 
bear  in  mind  we  are  flirting  with  real 
danger  if  we  pass  this  bill,  then  forget 
about  the  need  to  maintain  restraints  on 
spending. 

But  let  me  differentiate  briefiy  be- 
tween the  fiscal  situation  that  existed 
last  September  and  the  situation  that 
exists  today.  At  that  time  the  Congress 
had  only  started  work  on  the  appropria- 
tion requests  for  fiscal  1964. 

The  President  at  that  time  was  asking 
for  some  $108  million  of  new  obligational 
authority.  We  did  not  know  what  part 
of  that  amount  would  be  granted  by  the 
Congress.  The  administration  was  pro- 
jecting an  expenditure  budget  for  1965  of 
$102  billion,  an  increase  of  $4  billion  over 
that  proposed  for  1964.  We  were  being 
told  by  the  President's  advisers  that 
spending  could  not.  and  should  not  be 
reduced;  that  to  reduce  spending  would 
nullify  the  benefits  of  the  tax  cut. 

At  that  time,  as  spokesman  for  the 
Republican  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  I  proposed  that  the 
tax  reduction  should  be  conditioned  on 
a  further  reduction  In  1964  expenditures 
and  a  level  for  expenditures  for  1965  of 
not  in  excess  of  $98  billion.  A  majority 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  refused 
to  concur  in  that  proposal,  and  I  there- 
fore voted  against  the  passage  of  the  bill. 


But  my  efforts  were  not  wholly  in  vain. 
What  has  transpired  since  last  Septem- 
ber justifies  a  favorable  vote  on  the  con- 
ference report  today.  First,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  credit 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
Congress  cut  back  on  the  President's 
appropriation  requests  by  over  $6  billion. 
That  is  a  considerable  improvement  in 
our  fiscal  situation  over  what  we  faced 
last  September. 

We  were  told  last  September  that  ex- 
penditures for  fiscal  1965  would  be  be- 
tween $102  and  SI 03  billion.  Less  than 
4  months  later,  the  President  has  sub- 
mitted a  budget  calling  for  fiscal  1965 
expenditures  of  $97.9  billion,  thus  vindi- 
cating our  position  last  September.  We 
were  ridiculed  at  that  time,  if  you  re- 
call, for  suggesting  that  we  could  oper- 
ate the  Government  in  fiscal  1965  under 
a  ceiling  of  $98  billion. 

I  am  not  saying  that  we  can  just  sit 
back  and  assume  that  this  $97.9  billion 
will  hold  up  as  the  ceiling  of  expendi- 
tures for  fiscal  1965.  But  let  me  point 
this  out :  Under  the  Bud  :et  and  Account- 
ing Act.  the  President  is  required,  when- 
ever he  makes  any  change  in  the  project- 
ed budget  of  $97.9  billion,  not  only  to 
justify  the  increase  but  to  account  for 
its  omission  from  the  original  budget. 
I  would  hope  that  the  President  himself 
will  stand  by  his  own  budget  estimate 
figure.  If  not,  I  would  hope  that  this 
Congress  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  considering  supplemental  re- 
quests will  hold  the  President  to  the 
$97.9  billion. 

I  recognize  that  this  new  request  for 
new  obligational  authority  contained  in 
the  budget  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  request  for 
new  obligational  authority  for  fiscal  1965 
is  $4  billion  below  the  amount  requested 
for  fiscal  1964.  If  the  Congress  does  its 
job  as  well  as  it  did  last  year,  we  can 
expect  a  substantial  reduction  in  this 
request.  Again.  I  would  hope  and  pray. 
and  my  position  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
our  Appropriations  Committee  in  this 
Congress  will  be  as  diligent  in  1964  in 
cutting  appropriations  and  cutting  back 
on  requests  as  we  were  in  1963  in  con- 
sidering the  fiscal  1964  budget. 

I  am  willing.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  vote 
to  make  two  assumptions:  First,  that  the 
President  will  stand  by  his  self-imposed 
ceiling  on  expenditures  of  $97.9  billion, 
and  I  am  willing  to  assume  that  the 
Congress  can  and  will  make  substantial 
cuts  in  the  requests  for  new  obligational 
authority. 

Second.  I  am  basing  my  position  on 
faith  that  the  President,  the  Congress 
and  our  people,  both  business  and  labor, 
will  exercise  restraint.  I  trust  that  that 
faith  will  not  be  misplaced 

But  let  me  conclude  with  this  caution. 
In  the  face  of  a  tax  cut  of  $11.5  billion, 
on  top  of  a  deficit  of  some  $10  billion  for 
fiscal  1964.  our  risk  is  great.  A  minimal 
dose  of  Inflation  will  offset  billions  in  tax 
reduction.  Our  action  today  will  be  a 
cruel  hoax  on  our  retired  citizens  living 
on  fixed  incomes,  on  those  who  are  buy- 
ing life  insurance,  or  Government 
bonds — including  those  of  our  States  and 
municipalities.  We  rob  all  of  these 
through  Inflation. 


Our  action  today  can  bring  about 
devastating  inflation  if  we  fail  to  use 
commonsense  in  our  monetary  policy — 
if  business  and  labor  fail  to  exercise  an 
inflexible  control  over  prices  and  wages, 
and  if  the  Congress  and  the  President 
do  not  live  up  to  their  pledges  of  econ- 
omy in  Government. 

If  we  pass  this  bill  and  then  forget 
about  the  need  to  hold  the  Une  on  spend- 
ing, we  will  be  inviting  disaster.  In  vot- 
ing for  this  bill.  I  hope  each  and  every 
one  of  us  binds  himself  to  that  provision 
that  still  remains  in  the  bill  as  section 
1 — to  a  flrm  commitment  against  un- 
necessary' spending. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  and  its  ap- 
proval by  the  President  in  my  book  must 
be  considered  as  a  commitment  by  both 
the  Congress  and  the  President  to  apply 
rigid  discipline  in  appropriations  and  in 
expenditures.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  certainly  pledge  my  full  and  whole- 
hearted support  to  every  effort  to  hold 
the  line. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Will  the  gentleman 
tell  us  whether  he  supported  our  move 
on  the  floor  last  Thursday  to  cut  $92 
million  in  unnecessary  spending  out  of 
the  defense  authorization  bill? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  voted 
for  $92  million  because  in  matters  of  na- 
tional security  I  am  guided  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  It  was  not  asked 
for  by  the  President  and  it  was  opposed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  being 
unnecessary. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  he  is  expressing  a  great 
deal  of  faith  as  to  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen. I,  as  one  Member  of  this  House, 
have  faith  in  the  action  that  we  had 
taken  in  the  past  and  what  we  could 
do  now  before  this  came  up  in  matters 
of  spending  and  giving  the  people  a 
legitimate  tax  cut  and  not  do  it  on  the 
basis  of  having  to  go  out  and  borrow 
money  and  increasing  the  debt  ceiling 
and  the  debt  cost.  Insofar  as  that  is 
concerned,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
has  no  business  voting  to  reduce  taxes  at 
a  time  such  as  the  present  when  our 
Government  is  continuing  to  operate  at 
a  deficit.  The  costs  of  running  the  U.S. 
Government  exceed  Federal  revenues  by 
many  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  a 
year  and  the  present  administration  has 
shown  no  truthful  intention  to  stop  this 
march  toward  national  bankruptcy.  For 
Congress  now  to  reduce  taxes  without  at 


the  same  time  reducing  Government  ex- 
penditures by  a  substantially  equivalent 
sum  is  like  trying  to  have  our  cake  and 
eat  it  too.  It  cannot  work,  despite  the 
learned  rationalizations  of  economic 
theorists. 

To  reduce  taxes  when  times  are  rela- 
tively good  as  they  are  presently,  at  a 
time  when  the  Dow  Jones  averages  have 
exceeded  800.  when  compelling  reason 
exists  to  reduce  Government  spending 
instead  of  reducing  its  revenues  In  the 
teeth  of  existing  inflationary  trends,  is  to 
pour  gasoline  on  a  burning  fire.  We  may 
have  a  briefly  hotter  flame,  but  after  it 
has  burned  lower,  the  placing  of  Goverri- 
ment  fiscal  policies  on  a  businesslike  basis 
will  be  rendered  much  more  difficult. 

One  would  think  this  to  be  so  ele- 
mental that  the  Members  of  this  body 
would  not  yield  to  the  political  pressures 
now  being  brought  to  bear  in  support  of 
this  move  toward  confiagration.  A  vote 
against  this  conference  report  is  a  vote 
for  sound  money.  It  is  a  vote  to  keep 
some  semblance  of  national  fiscal  in- 
tegrity. It  is  a  vote  not  to  steal  from 
Americans  who  have  accumulated  sav- 
ings or  who  hold  fixed  dollar  credits  that 
will  be  eaten  away  by  the  rash  of  infla- 
tion bound  to  follow  the  enactment  of 
this  bill. 

I  voted  against  the  tax  reduction  bill 
when  It  was  before  us  last  year.  It  has 
not  been  essentially  altered  in  confer- 
ence. Instead  of  increasing  tax  reve- 
nues it  will  lower  them.  More  than  this 
It  will  substantially  increase  the  national 
debt.  What  this  tax  reduction  really 
does  is  to  borrow  money  and  have  us  go 
further  into  debt  to  pay  taxes.  It  will 
only  aggravate  and  worsen  our  acute 
fiscal  deficit,  not  help  to  solve  it.  No 
sound  business  can  long  remain  sound 
if  it  borrows  money  to  meet  current  op- 
erating expenses. 

This  legislation,  while  paying  lipserv- 
ice  to  the  stimulation  of  our  economy,  is 
actually  a  political  maneuver  to  obtain 
votes  to  reelect  the  present  administra- 
tion that  this  fall  will  claim  it  reduced 
individual  taxes  and  •  increased  take- 
home  pay  in  an  election  year.  Upon  any 
careful  thought,  however,  the  immediate 
beneficiaries  of  this  tax  reduction  are 
bound  to  discover  that  while  they  appear 
to  gain  in  the  short  run.  they  lose  more 
in  the  long  rim.  This  loss  is  measurable 
in  the  decline  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
their  dollars  as  well  as  In  the  less  tangi- 
ble, yet  Inevitable,  loss  of  self-respect  of 
a  E>eople  that  know  he  who  dances  must 
pay  the  fiddler;  that  understand  deep 
down  that  it  is  their  obligation  to  their 
children  to  pay  their  own  bills  and  not  to 
charge  more  monstrous  debt  to  the  next 
generation. 

The  fiscal  direction  of  the  American 
economy  with  this  bill  Is  toward  financial 
disaster,  not  toward  an  Improved  econ- 
omy. The  immediate  effect  will  be 
sharply  increased  perils  of  infiatlon. 
This,  the  stock  market  already  has  to  a 
certain  extent  anticipated.  In  the  long 
run,  if  we  persist  in  spending  more  than 
we  take  in  there  looms  the  inescapable 
and  larger  peril  of  devaluation  of  our 
dollar.  Beyond  this  lies  the  real  prospect 
of  a  major  depression  for  there  is  little 
in  this  proposal  to  assure  any  true  re- 
generation of  productive  capacity.    It  is 
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merely  an  Injection  of  a  temporary 
stimulant  to  keep  us  going  through  No- 
vember at  a  binge  level.  It  will  there- 
after leave  us  with  a  national  economic 
hangover  and  with  greater  problems  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this 
country. 

This  tax  bill  will  not  create  more  In- 
come from  a  reduction  In  revenues.  This 
Is  a  literal  impossibiUty.  In  the  future  It 
will  be  Infinitely  more  difBcult  to  impose 
new  taxes  than  it  Is  now  to  individually 
summon  the  necessary  intestinal  forti- 
tude to  reject  this  legislation  that  means 
more  and  more  debt  for  each  American 

family.  ,    .  „^^ 

The  reduction  of  personal  tax  liability 
averages  nearly  20  percent,  but  the  prin- 
cipal impact  is  in  the  very  lowest  Income 
brackets  where  it  reaches  a  rate  of  nearly 
30  percent.  This  does  not  create  work- 
ing capital.  Most  people  wUl  not  use  this 
money  to  achieve  means  with  which  to 
make  more  money.  Rather,  they  will  use 
it  principally  to  help  reduce  the  already 
fearfully  excessive  private  debt  with 
which  they  are  burdened  and  which  is 
attaining  dangerous  levels  in  America. 

The  Federal  Government  should  be  an 
example  of  fiscal  responsibility  to  our 
people.  It  should  not  play  politics  with 
the  solvency  of  the  country.  The  risk  of 
insolvency,  of  eventual  national  bank- 
ruptcy or  a  moratorium  on  national  ob- 
ligations should  be  sufficient  cause  to 
reject  this  bill.  A  greater  cause  is  that 
an  $11  billion  reduction  In  Government 
revenues  assures  fiscal  weakness.  It 
enervates  America's  capability  to  sus- 
tain the  cost  of  any  prolonged  need 
for  extraordinary  expenditures  to  defend 
the  United  States  should  a  national  emer- 
gency again  confront  us. 

This  tax  reduction  without  reducing 
spending  Is  fiscal  Irresponsibility  of  the 
highest  order.  Regardless  of  its  polit- 
ical attractiveness  or  its  undeniable 
short-range  political  appeal,  we  in  the 
Congress  owe  it  to  the  American  people  to 
reject  proposals  for  tax  reducUon  that 
are  not  matched  by  a  reduction  In  Fed- 
eral spending.  Just  as  the  claim  that 
the  present  tax  reduction  Is  a  boon  is  a 
myth,  so  is  the  contention  that  sharply 
reducing  our  national  income  can  in- 
crease it.    We  should  pay  our  bills  as  we 

go. 

Henry  Hazlltt  has  pointed  out  some  of 
the  basic  facts  In  a  column  published  yes- 
terday   entitled    'Phony    Tax    Cut."     I 
commend  Its  thoughtful  reading  by  all 
concerned   citizens,   who,    I   firmly   be- 
lieve, will  deplore  and  eventually  reject 
this  politically  Inspired  tax  reduction  that 
means  for  most  citizens  less  value  in  dol- 
lars saved,  less  assurance  of  real  dollars 
to  be  earned,  less  certainty  of  continued 
job  protection,  less  value  in  old  age  pen- 
sion and  welfare  checks  and  a  greater 
risk  that  the  entire  national  economy 
may  disintegrate  In  a  major  recession 
and  eventual  depression  from  which  the 
America  that  we  now  know  and  love  may 
never  be  able  to  rise  again. 
Phony  Tax  Cot 
(By  Henry  Hazlttt) 
By  a  vote  of  T7  to  21  the  Senate  has  pa«sed 
substantially  the  same  tax  cut  bill  as  that 
passed  by  the  House  In  September.     So  the 
country  Is  certain  to  have  a  new  tax  law.  bad 
In  almost  every  respect. 


A  tax  cut  of  »11  billion,  accompanied  by  a 
sumclent  slash  In  spending  to  Insure  a  bal- 
anced budget,  would  have  been  a  genuine 
stimulus  to  long-run  economic  growth.  But 
the  present  tax  cut  is  a  fraud  on  Its  face. 
It  Is  enacted  In  a  fiscal  year  when  the  Treas- 
ury already  expects  a  deficit  of  $10  billion, 
and  looks  forward  to  another  deficit  In  the 
next  year  of  »5  billion.  So  we  are  borrowing 
to  cut  taxes 

The  tax  cut  may  turn  out  to  be  deceptive 
in  a  double  sense  It  Is  called  a  Ux  cut  of 
more  than  »11  billion.  Yet  In  the  face  of 
thU  the  Treasury  blandly  estUnates  that  tax 
revenues  will  be  •4  6  billion  greater  In  fiscal 
1965  when  the  cut  Is  fully  effective,  than  In 
1964.  and  SSe  billion  greater  than  In  fiscal 

1963 

The  theory  U  that  the  tax  cut  Itself  will 
make  us  so  prosperous  that  even  the  rev- 
enues wUl  Increase.  This  would  no  doubt 
have  been  possible  If  the  confiscatory  and 
unproductive  tax  rates  above  50  percent  In 
the  higher  brackets  had  been  cut  down  to 
that  level.  But  the  slash  Is  mainly  In  the 
lower  tax  brackets.  It  reduces  the  aggregate 
tax  liability  by  an  average  of  19  percent 
It  reduces  the  tax  liability  of  persons  In  the 
lowest  bracket  by  38  percent. 


IMPLAUSIBLE    ESTIMATE 

It  would  take  an  average  Increase  In  tax- 
able Incomes  of  more  than  20  percent  to 
realize  the  Treasury's  estimate  of  higher 
income  tax  revenues  That  U  Just  not  plau- 
sible. If  It  were  achieved  in  dollar  terms 
through  inflation.  Government  spending 
would  Increase  correspondingly.  The  1965 
deficit  may  be  nearer  to  $10  billion  than  to 
t5  billion. 

There  would  have  been  some  compensa- 
tion if  the  tax  cut  had  been  accompanied 
by  real  tax  reform— If  the  burdens  on  pro- 
duction had  been  lightened,  if  the  punitive 
Income  tax  rates  above  50  percent  had  been 
abolished:  If  the  one-sided  capital  gains  t»x 
and  the  double  taxation  of  corporate  divi- 
dends had  been  mitigated.  Instead,  by  re- 
ducing the  already  lower  rates  much  more 
percentagewise  than  the  higher  rates,  the 
scale  of  graduation  has  been  made  even  st«ep- 
er  Even  the  mere  token  dividend  credit  of  4 
percent  (far  lower  than  that  of  Canada  or 
Great  Britain)  has  been  abolished.  Though 
corporation  ux  rates  have  been  reduced,  the 
reduction  Is  offset  by  advanced  collections. 


SOAK    THE    RICH 

Thus  a  shortsighted  soak-the-rlch  and 
penallze-the-productlve  philosophy  has  pre- 
vailed even  though  It  will  stunt  our  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  slow  down  the  Increase 
In  capital  accumulation  and  Investment 
upon  which  a  nation  must  depend  for  all 
Improvement  In  economic  conditions,  for 
any  Increase  In  real  wages,  and  for  any  per- 
manent success  In  a  war  against  poverty 

Insofar  as  there  is  any  theory  behind  the 
tax  cut  except  how  to  win  the  coming  elec- 
tion It  la  an  extreme  and  discredited 
Keyneslanlsm.  It  Is  the  theory  that  the  way 
to  Increase  prosperity  and  employment  Is  to 
Increase  "consumer  spending."  If  you  cut 
taxes,  so  the  theory  goes,  consumers  will 
have  more  to  spend,  and  business,  selling 
more,  will  provide  more  jobs.  What  this 
overlooks  Is  that  our  unemployment  Is  the 
result  of  excessive  wage  rates  and  labor  costs 
In  some  lines  as  compared  with  productivity 
So  If  wage  demands  go  up  as  much  as  prices, 
the  unemployment  will  remain. 

When  Government  expenditures  are  higher 
than  revenues,  the  difference  must  somehow 
be  paid  for.  If  the  deficit  Is  met  by  selling 
bonds  to  savers,  the  Government  will  absorb 
the  investment  funds  that  would  normally 
be  used  by  business  What  the  advocates  of 
the  tax  cut  are  really  depending  on.  there- 
fore. Is  that  the  difference  will  be  paid  for 
by  newly  printed  paper  money.  This  will 
further  raise  prices,  lower  the  purchasing 
power  of    the   taxpayers"   remaining   money. 


reduce  world  confidence  In  the  dollar,  and 
increase  the  balance-of-paymcnt«  crisis 
about  which  the  administration  professes  to 
be  so  concerned. 

CENEKAL     LEAVE    TO     EXTWTO 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  on  the  con- 
ference report.  ^.    ..       ,* 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it 

is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MARTIN  of  CaUfornla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Ux  reduction  bill  under 
consideration  today  has  my  support.  It 
will  help  our  economy  grow  and  create 

more  jobs.  ^      *    * 

It  was  under  a  vastly  different  set  of 
circumstances  that  I  opposed  the  tax 
reduction  bill  passed  by  the  House  last 
September.  At  that  time,  we  were  being 
told  of  the  prospect  of  a  1965  adminis- 
trative budget  well  In  excess  of  $100 
billion,  there  were  no  firm  assurances 
that  anv  attempts  were  being  made  to 
hold  down  Federal  spending  or  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget,  and  efforts 
to  make  tax  reduction  contingent  upon 
official  expenditure  estimates  of  $97  bil- 
lion for  1964  and  $98  billion  for  1965  were 

Now  the  President  has  come  forth 
with  a  proposed  budget  of  $97.9  billion 
for  1965.  This  represents  to  me  a 
proper  step  In  the  direction  of  expendi- 
ture control  and  toward  balancing  the 
budget.  I  am  supporting  the  tax  bill 
today  on  the  basis  that  this  new  ex- 
penditure policy  has  been  presented  to 
us  in  good  faith  and  in  the  thought  that 
the  President  deserves  a  chance  to  prove 
his  Intentions  by  not  asking  for  new  pro- 
grams in  this  session  that  would  sub- 
stantially increase  spending:. 

Mr  LIBONATI.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  tax 
cut  plan  formulated  at  the  suggestion 
and  exhortation  of  our  deceased  Presi- 
dent John  Kennedy  and  pressured  into 
enactment  by  President  Johnson  as  a 
simple  and   direct  way   of  stimulating 
the  economy  and  Increasing  the  poten- 
tial of  employment  for  the  5»'2  million 
unemployed  by  putting  more  funds  at 
the  disposal  of  the  millions  of  consumer 
spenders    thus    giving    the    purchasing 
public  who  keep  the  dollars  circulating 
from  merchant  to  banker  for  deposit  to 
manufacturer— loans  for  production  of 
goods— to  merchants'  sales  shelves,  et 
cetera,  to  the  consumer  public  and  so  the 
cycle  continues  for  a  prosperous  business 
economy.  .„        „     . 

Thus  the  Government  will  collect 
more  Income  and  excise  taxes  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  Government  estimated 
m  1964  as  $5  billion  although  the  late 
President  Kennedy's  proposals  in  Jan- 
uary 1963  have  been  changed  in  some  in- 
stances— by  reducing  some  rates  less 
than  he  had  suggested  and  "watered 
down"  the  raising  of  revenues  as  sug- 
gested in  the  reform  measure.  Still  the 
administration  predicts  that  by  1967  the 
tax  cuts  will  help  balance  the  Federal 
budget— yielding  higher  revenues  in 
public  spending  at  lower  rates. 

Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
used  every  method  of  approach  to  stir 
up  public  support  behind  this  legisla- 
tion.   The  political  pressures  were  pri- 


marily alleged  to  have  been  used  in  meas- 
urable quality  in  the  Senate.  The  light- 
ning flash  by  President  Johnson  in  pre- 
senting a  1965  budget  at  one-half  the  es- 
timated deficit  of  the  1964  budget  placed 
the  conservatives  on  the  defensive,  and 
won  their  approval  and  confidence  that 
the  President's  pledge  would  be  carried 
out  to  reduce  Federal  expenditures. 
The  House  principle  thus  was  substan- 
tiated by  Presidential  action  in  exerting 
a  restraint  in  Federal  spending.  The 
signal  changes  were : 

First.  The  taxation  of  capital  gains  in 
the  House  version  of  the  bill  was  deleted 
by  the  Senate.  The  House  version 
would  have  cost  the  Treasury  $230  mil- 
lion income  annually. 

Second.  The  stringent  House  pro- 
vision for  allowing  exclusion  of  sick  pay 
from  capital  income  was  slightly  changed 
and  liberalized  by  the  Senate  and  agreed 
to  by  the  conferees. 

Third.  Deleted  Senate  provision  of 
allowing  tax  deductions  for  political 
contributions  up  to  $50  per  individual 
and  $100  for  a  married  couple  filing  a 
joint  return. 

Fourth.  Estimated  Senate  provision  to 
extend  benefits  of  the  head  of  a  house- 
hold to  other  persons  who  are  not  now 
qualified. 

Fifth.  Also  removed  Senate  provision 
for  tax  subsidies  to  companies  that  In- 
stall air  and  water  pollution  equipment. 
Sixth.  Struck  out  provision — Senate — 
allowing  disabled  persons  costs  of  com- 
muting to  work.  Also  giving  $600  to 
those  too  disabled  to  work. 

Seventh.  Sustained  deductibility  of 
State  and  local  gasoline  taxes.  Disal- 
lowed deduction  on  drivers'  licenses, 
taxes  on  autos,  alcoholic  beverages,  to- 
bacco, and  selective  excise  taxes. 

Eighth.  Also  adopted  Senate's  liberal 
provisions  for  deductibility  of  child  care 
cost  by  working  wives. 

Ninth.  Adopted  the  House  provision 
extending  from  5  years  to  an  indefinite 
period  the  time  during  which  taxpayers 
may  carry  forward  their  capital  losses. 

Tenth.  The  various  structural  reforms 
adopted  both  to  close  loopholes  in  the  law 
and  also  liberalize  other  areas  where 
hardships  result. 

Eleventh.  The  open  loophole  plugged 
was  the  elimination  of  the  4-percent 
dividend  tax  credit  while  doubling  the 
dividend  exclusion  to  $100  for  an  indi- 
vidual and  $200  for  a  married  couple 
filing  a  joint  return. 

Twelfth.  An  important  hardship  al- 
leviation corrected  will  permit  low-in- 
come Individuals  to  take  standard  de- 
duction above  the  10-percent  maximum. 
The  provision  will  remove  about  1 V2  mil- 
lion persons  from  the  tax  roll. 

Thirteenth.  Also  companies  will  be 
allowed  to  claim  depreciation  deductions 
for  the  full  cost  of  new  equipment  even 
though  7  percent  of  the  cost  Is  subsidized 
by  the  Government. 

Fourteenth.  The  rules  were  tightened 
for  computing  oil  and  gas  depletion  al- 
lowances. Tax  benefits  were  also  re- 
stricted for  corporation  executives  who 
receive  stock  options. 

Fifteenth.  The  wage  earner  on  the 
average  will  receive  a  19-  to  20-percent 
tax  cut  under  the  bill.    The  withholding 


tax  will  be  reduced  from  18  to  14  percent 
bringing  an  increase  of  $800  million  a 
month  in  take-home  pay. 

These  cuts  are  being  relied  upon  that 
effect  Individuals  and  corporations  to 
stimulate  the  economy  by  consumer 
spending  and  business  investment  creat- 
ing jobs  and  preventing  a  recession — 
without  Inflation,  which  the  Congress 
must  guard  against  by  holding  down  the 
future  appropriations  In  the  Federal 
spending  program. 

Individual  tax  rates  will  be  reduced 
from  the  present  range  of  20  to  91  per- 
cent to  a  lower  range  of  16  to  77  percent 
on  1964  income  and  14  to  70  percent  on 
1965  income. 

These  rates  will  not  affect  tax  returns 
now  being  filed  on  the  1963  income. 

Thus  the  rates  for  an  individual  av- 
erage taxpayer  for  1965  will  be  20  percent 
reduction.  Although  structural  reforms 
will  raise  more  revenues  than  are  lost, 
the  effect  at  most  will  be  1  or  19  percent 
remaining  as  a  tax  reduction. 

Corporation  rates  are  reduced  from  52 
to  50  percent  In  1964  income  and  48  per- 
cent in  1965.  A  sharper  reduction  is  set 
for  those  corporations  earning  less  than 
$25,000  per  year. 

The  bulk  of  the  reduction  will  result  in 
1964  as  follows:  Considering  tax  reduc- 
tions and  structural  changes  a  tax  reduc- 
tion amounts  to  $11,480  million,  with 
the  greatest  amount  in  1964. 

Individuals  amount  estimate  $9,120 
million  of  the  reduction  and  corporations 
$2,360  million. 

Although  the  House  version  of  the  bill 
provided  for  more  revenue  raising  thus 
costing  the  Treasury  about  $11.2  bil- 
lion and  the  Senate  bill  as  passed— 
amended— $11.9  billion. 

The  bill,  at  least  at  present  predictions, 
is  considered  the  answer  to  relieving  the 
problems  of  unemployment  in  the  fu- 
ture— 1967 — and  create  more  or  maintain 
physically  the  prosperity  of  the  present 
economy  in  excess  of  $600  billion.  It  is 
expected  that  this  bill  will  in  effect  add 
some  $30  billion  to  our  economy  in 
1964-65 — and  thus  in  a  statistical  projec- 
tion insure  a  balance  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  come  under  attack 
recently  on  the  grounds  that  its  elec- 
tronic data  processing  operation  is  in- 
effective. It  appears  to  me  that  these 
critics — including  some  of  our  better 
newspapers — are  engaged  in  the  old 
numbers  game;  one  that  any  number 
can  play  so  long  as  you  know  how  to 
manipulate  a  statistic  to  suit  your  pur- 
poses. 

The  data  processing  system  is  being  in- 
stalled by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
of  course,  to  place  on  electronic  tape,  for 
ready  access,  the  complete  income  record 
of  every  taxpayer.  Through  this  system 
the  IRS  can.  among  other  things,  cross- 
check a  taxpayer's  return  against  the  in- 
formation it  has  received  from  the  fi- 
nancial community  regarding  his  income. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  paperwork 
burden  imposed  on  private  business  by 
the  Government.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  new.  broad  require- 
ment for  the  reporting  of  dividends  and 
interest  by  the  financial  community  was 
the  result  of  a  law  enacted  by  the  Con- 


gress in  recognition  of  a  serious  under- 
reporting problem  for  such  income. 

The  underlying  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram is  to  make  sure  that  each  of  our 
citizens  pays  his  fair  share  of  taxes  under 
the  law.  This  is  certainly  a  worthy  ob- 
jective and  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
that  the  IRS  should  come  under  fire  be- 
cause of  the  sacrifices  that  must  be  made 
to  carry  out  the  program.  As  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  that 
acts  on  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
budget.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
explore  the  data  processing  system  and  I 
am  satisfied  with  the  role  it  is  playing 
in  promoting  an  equitable  revenue  pro- 
gram. 

The  recent  criticism  of  the  data 
processing  system  has  been  based  on  the 
fact  that  only  one  taxpayer  has  been 
charged  with  tax  fraud  to  date  as  a  re- 
sult of  detection  by  the  machines.  While 
this  is  true  insofar  as  it  goes,  it  is  also 
true  that  23,000  additional  cases  of 
duplicate  refunds  were  found  during  the 
1963  processing  of  individual  returns  in 
the  IRS'  Atlanta  region.  These  cases 
are  now  being  Investigated  by  the  service. 
The  Congress  tightened  the  long- 
standing reporting  rules  on  dividends 
and  interest  in  lieu  of  establishing  tax 
withholding  at  the  source  as  recom- 
mended by  the  administration  and  to 
which  the  financial  community  was 
largely  opposed.  Admittedly,  these  new 
requirements  constitute  an  expense  for 
the  payer  institutions,  but  the  cost  is  a 
tax  deductible  business  expeiise.  The 
obligation  of  the  business  entity  to  as- 
sist the  Government  in  the  tax  collection 
process  is,  of  course,  well  established,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  witholding  of  income 
and  employment  taxes  of  employees,  and 
in  collection  of  excise  taxes. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  Just 
begun  the  third  year  of  its  program  to 
convert  the  processing  of  Federal  tax 
returns  to  a  system  employing  the  most 
modem  electronic  equipment.  A  nation- 
al identity  file,  listing  fll  taxpayers,  has 
been  set  up  on  electronic  tape,  against 
which  returns  can  be  computer  checked 
for  some  more  common  types  of  filing 
discrepancies.  This  file,  for  the  first 
time  in  1964,  will  have  nationwide 
application. 

This  year,  also,  the  business  tax  re- 
turns for  about  half  the  country  will  be 
handled  by  the  data  processing  method. 
And,  in  seven  of  our  Southeastern  States, 
both  individual  and  business  returns  are 
being  handled  in  the  computer-oriented 
system.  Individual  and  business  returns 
for  the  remainder  of  the  country  will  be 
added  by  stages  during  the  next  3  years. 
The  benefits  of  this  modern  method 
of  maintaining  and  checking  taxpayer 
accounts  already  are  becoming  apparent, 
however.  Internal  Revenue  reports  in- 
creased revenues  of  $3.6  million  resulted 
from  actual,  machine-originated  verifi- 
cation operations  in  its  Atlanta  adminis- 
trative region  where  the  system  was  fully 
operational  this  year.  A  large  number  of 
other  delinquency  leads  are  being  in- 
vestigated in  this  and  other  areas. 

Furthermore — and  I  think  this  is  most 
interesting— some  $3.9  million  in  added 
revenue  has  been  volunteered  country- 
wide during  the  past  2  years  by  citizens 
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correcting  past  returns  and  filing  delin- 
quent returns  in  recognition  of  the  im- 
proved compliance  capabilities  of  the 
automatic  data  processing  system. 

These  very  early  results  speak  well  for 
the  efficacy  of  this  new  approach. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  master  file  system  is  not  a  system 
for  introducing  automatic  data  process- 
ing into  the  Revenue  Service.  Between 
1955  and  1960.  the  use  of  electronic  com- 
puters was  gradually  introduced  in  re- 
turns processing  with  the  establishment 
of  area  service  centers.  In  1961,  they 
started  integraUng  their  already  auto- 
mated returns  processing  with  prepara- 
tion for  the  master  file  system.  During 
the  period  1955  to  1961.  there  were  sav- 
ings of  nearly  8,000  man-years  in  returns 
processed  by  the  use  of  electronic  com- 
puters. The  additional  manpower  re- 
quired by  the  service  in  recent  years  re- 
sults from  the  very  substantial  growth  in 
population  and  the  economy. 

Our  subcommittee  has  followed  devel- 
opment of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
data  processing  system  with  particular 
attention  since  its  inception.  Commis- 
sioner Caplin  and  his  aids  have  kept  us 
fully  informed  of  developments  and  have 
consulted  with  the  subcommittee  mem- 
bers regularly  and  soUcited  our  counsel. 
When  changes  seemed  indicated  by  cir- 
cumstances, they  were  made.  The  sub- 
committee members  have  personally 
visited  and  inspected  the  various  instal- 
lations. 

I  believe  this  program  offers  very  great 
advantages  to  the  Government  and  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  country  who  will 
have  added  assurance  that  each  citizen 
pays  his  fair  share.  I  regard  it  as  one  of 
the  most  important  improvements  In  tax 
administration  in  a  generation,  and  I 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  a  Virginian, 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  Mor- 
timer M.  Caplin.  is  playing  the  major  role 
in  the  Installation  of  the  system. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  my 
strong  desire  to  see  tax  relief  for  the 
Nations  taxpayers.  I  must  oppose  this 
conference  report  because  the  promised 
spending  reforms  are  nowhere  to  be 
seen. 

When  one  Ufts  the  veU  of  publicity 
about  how  much  this  administration  is 
economizing,  one  sees  the  much- 
heralded  economies  will  not  take  place. 
To  the  contrary,  the  greatest  mass  of 
new  spending  proposals  in  history  have 
been  given  White  House  sanction. 

To  support  this  inflation -bearing  tax 
bill  would  be  to  vote  to  rob  the  Nations 
pensioners  and  low-income  families  who 
can  least  afford  another  round  of  higher 
prices. 

Until  real  spending  cuts  are  made  and 
the  budget  balanced,  tax  reduction  does 
not  make  sense. 

The  most  expensive  item  in  our  Fed- 
eral budget,  outside  of  defense,  is  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt,  running 
now  to  more  than  $10  billion  per  year. 
It  is  folly  to  add  even  more  to  that  debt 
and  that  interest  burden  to  give  an  Il- 
lusory tax  cut. 

I  realize  the  voter  appeal  in  a  tax  cut, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  I  was  elected 
to  Congress  to  assist  in  the  liquidation 
of  our  high  American  standard  of  living. 


Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
September  during  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  8363,  the  Revenue  Act,  an  expendi- 
ture control  amendment,  offered  to  as- 
sure that  the  administrative  budget  for 
1965  would  not  exceed  $98  billion,  failed 
to  pass.  Favoring  a  tax  cut  with  respon- 
sible curbs  on  spending,  I  could  not  in 
honesty  with  this  conviction  support  the 

bUl. 

Now  that  President  Johnson  has  sub- 
mitted a  budget  for  1965  of  less  than  $98 
billion.  I  shall  support  the  conference 
report  on  the  tax  bill. 

I  think  it  is  necessary  and  responsible 
for  our  Government  to  seek  a  balance  of 
income  and  expenditure.  My  efforts  in 
the  direction  of  sound  fiscal  policy  will 
continue. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
tax  bill  was  before  the  House  last  Sep- 
tember 25,  I  made  my  position  clear.  I 
was  opposed  to  reducing  taxes  at  a  time 
when  there  was  no  inclination  on  the  part 
of  the  Executive  to  control  Federal  ex- 
penditures. In  absence  of  such  control,  I 
was  convinced  that  continued  Govern- 
ment deficits  would  bring  about  ruinous 
inflation — the  crudest  tax  of  all. 

I  still  have  grave  misgivings.  Never- 
theless, I  will  vote  for  the  conference  re- 
port. 

There  has  unquestionably  been  a 
change  In  the  attitude  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Democratic  majority  in  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  spending.  The 
tax  bill  does  not  today  represent  a  victory 
for  deficit  spending.  On  the  contrary, 
the  bill  will  receive  the  overwhelming 
support  of  this  House  because  of  a  belief 
by  most  of  us  that  fiscal  sanity  will  pre- 
vail. I  hope  and  pray  that  we  are  right 
in  that  l)elief. 

I  also  hope  that  the  protestations  of 
economy  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion will  survive  passage  of  this  bill.  I 
have  doubts,  but  nevertheless  feel  obli- 
gated to  support  the  bill  at  this  time. 

The  administration  has  been  talking 
about  tax  reduction  since  the  summer  of 
1962.  The  bill  has  been  under  considera- 
tion in  the  Congress  for  more  than  a  year. 
The  benefits  which  are  expected  to  flow 
from  tax  reduction  have  been  grossly 
oversold.  After  all  of  this  propaganda,  a 
failure  to  enact  this  bill  would  work 
greater  harm  to  the  economy  than  I  see 
in  its  enactment. 

The  next  task  before  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  is  to  exercise  that 
fiscal  discipline  which  will  make  secure 
the  benefits  of  these  lower  taxes.  In  en- 
acting a  tax  cut  of  $11.5  billion,  on  top  of 
a  deficit  of  some  $10  billion  for  fiscal 
1964,  we  are  embarking  on  a  program 
which  still  Involves  great  risk  of  Infla- 
tion Any  real  savings  resulting  from  the 
tax  cut  will  be  quickly  dissipated  through 
inflation  If  business  and  labor  fall  to  ex- 
ercise control  over  prices  and  wages,  and 
if  the  Congress  and  the  President  fall  to 
live  up  to  their  pledges  of  economy  In 
Government.  This  is  a  difficult  task 
facing  us. 

During  the  past  year,  most  of  us  have 
been  subjected  to  unprecedented  lobby- 
ing by  a  segment  of  the  business  commu- 
nity supporting  tax  reduction.  The  same 
group  professes  an  equal  Interest  in  re- 
ducing   Federal    expenditures.      I    hope 


that  they  will  demonstrate  their  sin- 
cerity by  exerting  the  same  effort  against 
expenditures  which  they  have  exerted  in 
favor  of  tax  reduction.  This  will  prove  to 
me.  at  least,  that  they  deserve  to  be  re- 
garded as  responsible  members  of  the 
business  community. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  tax  bill  was  before  the  House 
last  September  we  were  told  by  those 
supporting  the  bill  that  we  did  not  have 
to  worry  about  inflation.  Since  then, 
however.  President  Johnson  and  Dr. 
Heller  both  have  warned  about  the  in- 
flationary forces  that  could  be  unloosed 
should  there  be  wage  and  price  boosts 
during  the  next  year.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
little  over  4  years  ago  I  took  the  floor 
of  the  House  to  talk  about  the  dangers 
of  inflation.  I  did  so  again  last  fall,  and 
I  do  so  again  today. 


INn-ATION:     WX    CANNOT    AFFORD    TO    IGNORE    IT 

Inflation  has  long  been  one  of  our 
most  troublesome  domestic  problems. 
This  evil  persists  and  continues  to  haunt 
us.  Thankfully  since  1958  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  more  commonly  known  as 
the  cost  of  living  index,  has  advanced  at 
a  slower  pace  than  in  the  two  preceding 
decades. 

From  1939  to  the  present  we  have  se^n 
a  continuing  decrease  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar.    By  the  end  of  1963 
the  value  of  the  dollar  had  declined  to 
the  point  where  it  will  purchase  less  than 
45  cents  of  the  1939  dollar.    Thus  the 
average  cost  of  consumer  items  has  in- 
creased by  more  than  122  percent  since 
1939.     The  cost  of  food  has  increased  by 
more  than  163  percent  during  this  period. 
Not  only   has  the  cost  of   consumer 
items  increased  by  tremendous  rates  but 
so  has  the  cost  of  many  other  commodi- 
ties and  services;  thus  the  Government 
must   pay   greater   sums   to   obtain   an 
equal   amount   of   equipment,    weapons, 
et  cetera.    Naturally  this  in  turn  leads 
to  the  necessity  for  greater  Government 
revenues.    Throughout    the    war     and 
postwar  period,  the  American  public  has 
been  burdened  with  heavy  taxes.     These 
heavy  taxes  and  the  diminishing  value 
of  the  dollar  have  produced  a  situation 
where  an  individual  with  a  wife  and  two 
children  who  earned  $3,000  in  1939  would 
have  to  earn  $7,319  in  1962  to  have  the 
same  purchasing  power  or  on  the  same 
basis,  the  equivalent  of  $5,000  income  In 
1939  would  have  required  $12,594  in  1962. 
There  are  many  disastrous  effects  of 
inflation.     Besides  increasing  the  cost  of 
living,  it  discourages  savings  and  pur- 
chase of  flxed  return  securities,  it  en- 
courages speculation  and  investment  in 
more  speculative  securities,  it  diminishes 
the  value  of  insurance  policies,  annui- 
ties, and  worst  of  all,  it  adversely  affects 
the  already  inadequate  Income  of  the  18 
million  pensioners. 

The  most  unfortunate  aspect  about  in- 
flation is  that  it  strikes  hardest  those 
who  can  least  afford  it — retired  and 
other  persons  on  fixed  Incomes.  The 
1960  census  disclosed  that  the  lowest  one- 
fifth  of  American  families  received  only 
5  percent — one-twentieth — of  the  total 
income.  The  aged,  head  of  family  65 
years  of  age  or  over,  made  up  31  percent 
of  this  group.  Also  prevalent  in  this 
lower  fifth  income  group  were  families 


living  on  pensions,  welfare  payments, 
and  working  mothers  with  young  chil- 
dren and  no  male  head  of  household. 
These  families  had  incomes  of  less  than 
$2,800  each.  Any  change  in  the  cost  of 
living  has  a  very  serious  and  sometimes 
tragic  effect  on  these  people  as  their  in- 
come must  go  almost  if  not  entirely  to 
everyday  items  of  necessity.  Also,  these 
families'  income  are  generally  fixed. 
Infiation  thus  heaps  cruel  and  unfair 
taxes  on  many  persons  who  have  spent 
active  lives  working  and  saving  so  as  to 
provide  for  their  later  years.  Unfortu- 
nately, what  were  adequate  amounts 
have  been  reduced  through  infiation  to 
inadequate  amounts  and  these  conscien- 
tious individuals  must  suffer  for  a  crime 
not  of  their  making. 

There  are  some  worries  that  the  coun- 
try may  be  on  the  verge  of  another  infia- 
tiont-ry  spiral  or  at  least  an  acceleration 
of  the  upward  movement.  The  proposed 
tax  cut  of  $11  billion  probably  will  in- 
crease consumption  expenditures  by 
much  more  than  this  amount.  Not  only 
will  the  amount  of  funds  released 
through  the  tax  cut  be  considered  but 
also  it  must  be  expected  that  amount  of 
outstanding  credit  will  increase.  Busi- 
ness inventories  have  been  increasing  in 
expectation  of  the  tax  cut. 

Wholesale  prices  have  remained  rather 
steady  since  1958;  however,  recently 
there  have  been  increases  for  many  com- 
modities. The  Consumer  Price  Index 
which  has  steadily  Increased  over  the 
years  attained  new  heights  during  De- 
cember 1963  when  it  reached  an  index 
level  of  107.6.  Thus  it  would  require 
$10.76  now  to  purchase  the  same  items 
that  could  have  been  bought  for  $10  in 
the  1957-59  base  period. 

Last  year  the  administration  urged  a 
tax  cut  so  as  to  increase  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  economy.  With  a  tax  cut 
the  administration  estimated  that  the 
gross  national  product — GNP — would 
reach  $578  billion;  however,  without  a 
tax  cut  the  gross  national  product  sur- 
passed the  original  estimate  by  $7  billion 
and  amounted  to  $585  billion  for  the  year. 
The  administration  urges  that  the  full 
reduction  of  the  individual  income  tax 
cut  be  made  effective  immediately  rather 
than  part  in  1964  and  remainder  In  1965 
as  originally  planned,  so  as  to  release  this 
money  for  consumer  spending.  Business 
inventories  undoubtedly  will  continue  to 
increase  in  anticipation  of  expanded 
sales.  There  has  been  a  marked  increase 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  the  past 
year  and  recently  some  wholesale  prices 
have  increased.  Unfortunately,  these 
undesirable  symptoms,  could  lead  to  ac- 
celerating the  rate  of  increase  in  costs. 
Any  wage  on  price  hikes  would  increase 
the  rate  of  Inflation. 

The  economic  security  of  the  United 
States  and  the  well-being  of  its  people 
demand  that  inflation  be  contained. 
Prudence  will  require  that  care  be  main- 
tained so  that  our  increased  goods  and 
services  are  not  offset  by  increased  prices. 
Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  in 
support  of  this  tax  cut  because  our 
American  taxpayers  urgently  need  re- 
lief from  the  heavy  burdens  of  taxation. 
I  voted  for  this  bill  because  it  would 
put  into  the  pockets  of  our  individual 


taxpayers  added  dollars  which  could  be 
spent  for  consumer  products. 

I  voted  for  this  measure  because  it 
would  add  to  the  coffers  of  our  American 
corporations  more  money  which  could 
be  used  for  expansion  and  reinvestment 
purposes  which  in  turn  would  create 
more  jobs  for  the  unemployed. 

The  $11.4  billion  provided  in  this  bill 
for  corporate  and  individual  taxes  is  to 
give  our  economy  the  added  lift  it  re- 
quires. 

This  tax  cut  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
an  invitation  to  any  of  the  50  States 
to  increase  State  and /or  local  taxes  and 
thereby  take  away  the  benefits  we  are 
providing  the  people  under  this  bill. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  all  of  the  50 
States — more  particularly  my  own  State 
of  New  York — will  allow  our  taxpayers 
to  keep  the  tax  cuts  and  spend  it  for 
their  own  benefit  and  use. 

Any  attempt  by  any  of  these  States 
to  increase  their  own  State  and /or  local 
taxes  and  thereby  remove  the  tax  relief 
we  are  providing  our  people  under  this 
measure  will  certainly  defeat  the  very 
purpose  of  this  legislation. 

If  I  had  any  suspicion  that  my  own 
State  of  New  York  would  increase  taxes 
and  take  away  what  we  are  doing  here 
today,  I  would  not  support  this  bill. 

I  want  it  clearly  understood  that  this 
is  tax  relief  for  the  people  and  not  a 
license  for  any  State  to  take  it  away 
from  them  by  increasing  State  and/or 
local  taxes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  one  of  the  few  who  voted  aigainst 
this  tax  bill  when  it  was  passed  by  the 
House  last  year.  Two  years  ago,  I  voted 
for  a  tax  reduction  bill  and  supported 
revision  of  depreciation  rules  that  pin- 
pointed tax  reduction  to  investments  in 
jobmaking  assets.  I  support  tax  re- 
form, tax  simplification,  and  tax  reduc- 
tion as  and  when  necessary  to  stimulate 
the  economy;  however,  the  conditions 
under  which  the  bill  was  passed  last 
year  indicated  that  almost  all  of  the  tax 
reduction  would  be  offset  by  either  an  in- 
crease in  debt  or  reduction  In  needed 
goods  and  services. 

Since  this  bill  passed  last  year,  several 
significant  changes  have  taken  place. 
The  last  Congress  ended  the  night  before 
Christmas  after  reducing  the  1964  budget 
by  a  total  of  $6.8  billion.  President 
Johnson  has  submitted  a  new  budget  that 
calls  for  a  lower  spending  ceiling  than 
had  been  expected  and  without  eliminat- 
ing those  programs  that  are  essential  to 
progress  in  this  country  and  an  expan- 
sion of  the  economy.  It  has  been  deter- 
mined that  the  buildup  In  military  in- 
ventory can  level  off,  and  a  reduction  of 
several  billion  dollars  in  spending  has 
resulted  from  this  change.  Some  of 
these  cuts,  such  as  closing  obsolete  mili- 
tary bases,  will  reduce  annual  outlays 
for  years  to  come  and  do  not  merely  rep- 
resent a  delay  in  expenditures.  The 
gross  national  product  has  taken  a  leap 
forward  that  will  increase  tax  receipts 
under  the  new  proposed  rates  beyond 
those  expected  Isist  year. 

The  sum  of  the  changes  add  up  to  so 
much  increase  in  revenues  and  reduction 
in  spending  that  it  appears  the  tax  cut 
can  now  be  made  without  the  severe  in- 


fiationary  pressures  and  debt  manage- 
ment problems  that  would  have  resulted 
under  the  conditions  of  last  year.  This 
is  especially  true  in  view  of  the  reserve 
capacity  to  produce  additional  goods  and 
services  at  current  prices. 

I  consider  this  an  experiment  In  re- 
ducing taxes  in  lieu  of  some  job  provid- 
ing programs,  but  not  in  lieu  of  essential 
programs  still  recommended  within  the 
framework  of  the  new  reduced  budget. 
The  bill  does  not  contain  nearly  as  much 
tax  reform  as  is  needed  and  is  woefully 
short  on  the  tax  simplification  provi- 
sions that  are  badly  needed;  however,  we 
must  either  vote  yes  or  no  on  the  package 
before  us  and  I  do  believe  that  the 
changed  circumstances  now  result  in  the 
favorable  arguments  outweighing  the 
unfavorable  arguments.  I  am,  there- 
fore, going  to  vote  for  this  bill  today. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  parts  of  the  tax-cut  bill  which  I 
would  write  differently  if  it  were  left  up 
to  me.  Even  with  the  objections,  how- 
ever, I  intend  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  con- 
ference committee  report. 

When  the  tax-cut  bill  was  first  passed 
in  the  House,  I  joined  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  opposing  this  measure.  But 
now,  the  conditions  which  we  set  for  the 
tax  cut  have  been  met.  The  major  con- 
dition is  a  Federal  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1965  below  $98  billion. 

Linking  of  a  tax  cut  with  lower  Fed- 
eral expenditures  is  a  time-tested  and 
prudent  procedure,  long  advocated  by 
sound  economists.  This  is  shown  by  the 
many  tax  cuts  which  Republicans  have 
sponsored  over  the  years.  I  believe  that 
lower  Federal  spending  will  make  this  tax 
cut  meaningful  and  I  hope  that  the  econ- 
omy of  our  Nation  will  actually  be  stimu- 
lated by  it. 

However,  I  cannot  stress  too  strongly 
that  Congress  now  has  the  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility of  keeping  a  sharp  and 
watchful  eye  on  appropriations  measures. 
We  should  all  remember  that  President 
Johnson's  proposals  for  spending  in  the 
1965  fiscal  year,  although  below  $98  bil- 
lion, according  to  the  budget,  are  still 
higher  than  the  amount  Congress  actu- 
ally appropriated  for  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

If  Federal  spending  is  not  held  in  line, 
an  Infiationary  spiral  could  be  set  off 
that  would  send  the  cost  of  living  soar- 
ing. If  this  occurred,  the  meaning  of 
this  tax  cut  would  be  erased  and  the 
economy  could  actually  suffer. 

Therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  we  must 
take  not  only  the  actual  budget  into  con- 
sideration, but  also  any  possible  supple- 
mental appropriations  or  measures  which 
would  grant  new  obligational  authority 
which  may  come  before  us. 

We  must  give  this  tax  cut  a  chance 
to  work  favorably  in  the  economy.  This 
can  be  done  only  by  keeping  a  sharp  rein 
on  spending. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  op- 
posing the  conference  report  on  the  tax 
bill  today  for  numerous  reasons,  some  of 
which  relate  to  the  details  of  the 
changes  proposed  in  the  structure  of  the 
law  of  which  I  disapprove. 

But  far  more  objectionable  than  these 
changes  in  detail.  Is  the  entire  theory 
upon  which  this  proposal  Is  based.    In  a 
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time  of  almost  unparalleled  prosperity, 
and  when  we  are  already  operating  $10 
billion  in  the  red.  we  are  taking  a  step  to 
stimulate  incipient  inflation  into  full- 
blown inflation.  The  cost  of  Uving  is 
daily  showing  signs  of  increasuig  its  up- 
ward trend  anchthus  recapturing  quietly 
and  cruelly  from  those  who  can  least 
afford  it.  any  benefit  of  the  tax  cut. 
And  let  me  remind  that  inflation  does 
not  mean  prosperity.  It  is  more  likely 
in  the  long  run  to  mean  the  opposite 
since  it  cuts  into  consumer  purchasing 

power.  ^.         .„ 

A  few  of  us,  at  least,  must  continue  to 
ask  whether,  if  this  is  the  time  for  a  tax 
cut  what  time  wUl  not  be  right  for  one? 
If   our   economy   continues   to   prosper, 
perhaps  we  may  get  away  with  this  ad- 
ditional swig  on  the  bottle.    But  let  us 
ask  what  course  we  would  follow  if  our 
economy  should  fail  to  react  as  has  been 
suggested    and  we  lose  confidence  and 
slip    into    recession.     If    the    optimistic 
estimates    of    increased    revenue    then 
fail  to  materialize,  what  nostrum  will 
then  be  prescribed?     If  we  face  a  $20 
billion   deficit,   wUl   it   be   more   of   the 
same  or  wiU  we  then  retreat  and  reim- 
pose  rates  and  levies  even  higher  thin 
at  present.     Like  a  sound  military  plan, 
a  sound  economic  plan  must  take  into 
account  all  of    the   enemy   possibiUties 
and  capabilities. 

With  our  economy  expanding,  with  a 
leveling  off  of  Federal  spending  possible 
without  hurting  our  position  at  home  or 
abroad,  today  we  have  a  God-given  op- 
portunity to  put  this  country  back  mto 
the  black.     We  would  then  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  react  with  all  weapons  available 
to    any    economic    dangers    that    may 
threaten.    By     the    adoption    of    this 
measure   we   shall   lose    that   flexibility 
and  leave  ourselves  chained  to  a  position 
from  which  we  cannot  escape,  even  if 
the  perils  of  inflaUon  and  of  recession 
threaten.     Many,    many    Americans    in 
their  wisdom  have  sensed  this,  and  in 
spite   of    the   immediate    attraction   of 
reduced  taxes,  have  called  for  an  end  to 
our  deficits  and   for   reduced  spending 
before  a  tax  cut.     But  the  siren  song  has 
carried    away    this   administration   and 
this    Congress.    The    road    we    choose 
with  this  bill  is  one  from  which  there 
may   weU  be  no  outlet.    We  can  only 
hope  that  its  enactment,  which  seems  a 
foregone  matter,  will  be  followed  by  the 
strictest  economy,  not  merely  in  pennies 
saved  by  bulb  snatching  and  depot  clos- 
ing where  the  squawk  wUl  be  loud,  but 
in    many    bUUons.    Unfortunately,    the 
administrations      spending      proposals 
show  no  such  intent.    We  can  only  warn 
that  any  other  course  is  fraught  with 
danger  can  be  dramaUzed  by  asking  the 
unanswered  question  of  the  tax  debate — 
"If  we  have  a  tax  cut  now  but  we  have  a 
deficit  of  $20  bUUon   in  fiscal   1965  or 
fiscal  1966.  what  then  should  be  our  tax 

policy?" 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  approach  a  decision  on  agreeing  to 
the  conference  report  with  respect  to  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1964.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  a  brief  statement  re- 
garding my  position  relating  to  this 
measure. 

Last  September  when  the  House  was 
first  considering  the  tax  reduction  bill 


the  chief  question  raised  in  debate  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  was  whether  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  constitu- 
tionally    appo.nted    custodian     of     the 
Treasury,  would  accept  the  administra- 
tion s  novel  fiscal  theory  of  planned  un- 
balanced budgets  and  would  vote  to  ap- 
prove a  tax  cut  to  be  financed  by  bor- 
rowed money.     In  principle  the  House 
rejected  that  theory  and  called  upon  the 
administration  to  reduce,  not  increase, 
the  public  debt  and  to  balance  the  budget 
as  soon  as  possible.    This  declaration  of 
congressional    intent,    however,    it    was 
readily    admitted,    was    more    a    pious 
hope  than  an  effective  means  of  expend- 
iture   control.      And    for    that    reason, 
without   any   real  safeguards  to   insure 
fiscal  responsibility.  I  voted  against  the 
tax  bill  at  that  time. 

Today,  while  much  has  happened  since 
last  September,  this  same  question  re- 
mains the  fundamental  issue  at  stake 
w.th  respect  to  the  tax  bill.    Just  how 
pious  was  the  hope  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  change  its  ways  is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fact  that  the  other  body 
just  last  month  deleted  the  declaration 
of  congressional  intent  calling  for  ex- 
penditure   control     and    it    was    only 
through  the  insistence  of  the  House  man- 
agers in  conference  that  it  remains  in 
the  final  bill.    It  is  highly  problematical 
that  it  will  exercise  much  influence  upon 
the  administration. 

In  January,  of  course.  President  John- 
son told  us  that  flscal   1965  would  see 
spending   kept   at    1964   levels   and   the 
budget  deficit  would  be  cut  in  half.  But 
it   became   immediately   apparent   that 
this   was  to   be   accomplished   in  large 
measure  by  lett  ng  the  1964  budget  help 
pay  for  the  1965  spending:  and  we  have 
seen  spending  in  the  final  quarters  of 
1964  increased  by  some  $600  million  with 
the  budget  deficit  increased  by  another 
$2  or  $3  billion.    Thus.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced   that    there    has    been    a    basic 
change  in  the  administrations  policy  of 
deficit    spending.      In    fact,    the    1965 
budget,  as  we  all  know,  calls  for  yet  an- 
other increase  in  the  Federal  debt  ceil- 
ing, the  seventh  in  4  years  and  this  dur- 
ing a  time  free  from  economic  depres- 
sions or  recessions.    This  is  not  to  deny 
that  the  administrat  on  has  not  recently 
sought  to  make  certain  spending  cuts  and 
I  will  always  applaud  any  President  who 
seeks  to  eliminate  waste  and  inefficiency. 
However,  the  administration  has  yet  to 
attack  the  greatest  single  example  of 
waste  in  the  annual  budget,  the  $10  bil- 
lion that  we  have  to  spend  to  pay  the 
yearly  interest  on  the  debt. 

I  adhere  to  the  fiscal  theory  that  I  be- 
lieve the  great  majority  of  the  American 
public  hold  which  says  that  if  we  are 
to  have  a  tax  cut  we  should  be  willing 
to  accept  the  responslbUity  for  paying  for 
It  ourselves  through  a  reduction  in  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  We  should  not  tax 
our  children  and  ourselves  in  later  years 
to  pay  for  this  perhaps  only  temporary 
relief.  We  should  not  adopt  a  policy 
that  obligates  the  earnings  of  future 
generations  without  their  consent  and 
one  that  in  one  hand  gives  a  tax  break 
while  the  other  hand  borrows  it  right 
back,  for  to  do  so  is  both  fiscally  and 
morally  wrong. 


Beyond  this.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  yet 
another  reason  for  opposing  this  legisla- 
tion. We  are  told  this  bill  will  reduce 
Federal  taxes  by  some  $  1 1 '  2  billion .  The 
basic  premise  underlying  this  reduction 
Is  to  provide  a  stimulus  for  our  economy 
and  ultimately  to  produce  even  greater 
revenues.  But.  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science support  legislation  that  reduces 
taxes  by  $11 '2  billion  and  fails  to  give 
any  consideration  whatsoever  to  a  re- 
duction of  the  discriminatory  excise  tax 
on  automobiles  that  we  have  been  ex- 
tending year  after  year  for  the  past  12 
years.  ^    , 

To  me,  this  whole  thing  does  not  ring 
tiue— we  profess  to  be  concerned  about 
stimulating  the  economy  but  we  cannot 
give  one  red  cent  of  an  $11  billion  re- 
duction to  the  largest  single  segment 
of  t  lat  economy.  Is  it  consistent  for  us 
to  continue  a  tax  that  discriminates 
against  an  industry  that  employs  one 
person  out  of  every  seven,  that  accounts 
for  one  retail  dollar  out  of  every  five 
spent,  and  that  involves  one  business  out 
oi  every  six  in  our  country? 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  until  this  House  In- 
dicates some  concern  for  correcting  this 
gross  tax  inequity,  as  well  as  many  other 
excise  tax  inequities.  I  cannot  lend  my 
voice  in  support  of  action  such  as  we 
are  taking  today. 

While  I  realize  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  desperately  need  relief  from  our 
stifling  tax  system,  for  the  two  basic 
reasons  I  have  recited,  I  cannot  support 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  LATTA.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  plan  to 
suoDort  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
8363     the    Revenue   Act   of    1964.   even 
though   I   am   not  completely   satlsfled 
with  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
However.  I   believe  that  taxes  are  too 
high  and  that  they  should  be  reduced. 
I  am  disappointed  that  the  conference 
report  did  not  assume  the  difficult  task 
of  tax  reform  and  confined  Itself  pri- 
marily to  tax  reduction.    I  am  also  dis- 
appointed that  only  negligible  reductions 
were  made  In  the  middle-Income  group 
and  that  such  sizable  reductions  were 
ma^e  in  the  higher  brackets. 

Mr    Speaker,  I  did  not  support  H.R. 
8363  when  It  was  first  before  the  House 
for  the  reason  that  the  House  failed  to 
adopt  a  Republican  motion  to  recommit 
with  Instructions  to  hold  exwendltures 
for  fiscal  1964  to  $97  billion  and  to  hold 
expenditures  to  $98  billion  In  fiscal  1965. 
Since  this  bill  was  before  the  House,  the 
Congress  succeeded  in  cutting  more  than 
$6  billion  from  the  budget  for  flscal  1964. 
The    present    administration    has   sub- 
mitted a  budget  for  flscal  1965  calling 
for  exoenditures  of  $97.9  billion.    Since 
the  administration  budget  calls  for  ex- 
penditures of  $0.1  billion  less  than  the  $98 
billion  proposed  In  our  motion  to  recom- 
mit. I  exrect  to  support  the  conference 
reoort  and  to  vote  against  every  request 
by  the  administration  to  exceed  Its  own 
$97  9  billion  budget. 

Mr  DONOHXJE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  most 
earnestly  hope  this  House  will  over- 
whelmingly approve  the  conference  re- 
port just  presented  to  us  on  the  Tax 
Revenue  Act  of  1964.  H.R    8363. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  indi- 
cated, the  approval  of  this  report  may 


well  be  the  most  historically  significant 
legislative  action  of  modern  times. 

In  summary,  the  basic  objectives  em- 
bodied in  this  tax  revenue  report  are  to 
encourage  the  long-term,  economic 
growth  of  the  Nation,  to  restrain  the 
tendencies  of  dangerously  increasing 
unemployment,  to  restrict  the  histori- 
cally recurrent  forces  of  recession,  to 
contribute  to  the  balancing  of  our  inter- 
national payments  and  eventually  to 
eliminate  the  disruptive  pattern  of 
chronic  budgetary  deficits. 

Certainly  these  are  admittedly  alms  in 
the  national  Interest  and  It  Is  just  as 
certain  that  the  provisions  of  this  report 
project  a  reasonable  prospect  of  achiev- 
ing these  aims. 

There  is  no  doubt,  as  the  economic 
history  of  our  own  and  other  countries 
reveal,  that  tax  reduction  does  tend  to 
spur  the  economy,  stimulate  capital  in- 
vestment, and  relieve  unemployment. 

From  the  basic  human  standpoint,  the 
major  beneficiary  of  this  measure  will 
be  the  family  of  the  currently  unem- 
ployed person  who  is  returned  to  gainful 
work.     On  this  score  alone,  the  bill  is 
meritorious  and  worthy  of  your  favor- 
able consideration.     Of  course,  this  is 
not  the  perfect  tax  reduction  and  reform 
measure  that  most  of  us  would  like  and, 
undoubtedly,  it  may,  in  its  operation, 
reveal  that  some  things  not  in  the  bill 
should  have  been  added  and  some  things 
In  the  bill  should  have  been  taken  out. 
But,  this  Is  the  story  of  all  human  legis- 
lative efforts  and  appropriate  corrective 
amendments  may  be  adopted  as  time 
goes  on.    Even  though  there  are  changes 
and  additions  which  a  great  many  of  us 
would  like  to  see  today,  we  must  ask  our- 
selves If.  for  one  or  two  personal  convic- 
tions,  we   are  justified  in  withholding 
approval  of  a  measure  that  promises  so 
many  overall  benefits  to  the  majority  of 
the  people  and  businesses  of  this  coun- 
try?    I  think  our  conscientious  answer 
must  be  that  we  should  approve  the  bill, 
now,  and  more  especially  when  we  have 
in  the  language  of  the  bill  Itself,  as  well 
as  In  the  statement  of  the  President  a 
pledge  to  determinedly  pursue  substan- 
tial reductions  In  all  governmental  ex- 
penditures from  here  on.     The  efiflcacy 
of  this  tax  bill  and  the  economic  sta- 
bility of  the  Nation  will  rest  upon  the 
fulfillment  of  the  President's  pledge  and 
the  congressional  promise  in  the  measure 
to  prudently  restrict  Government  spend- 
ing    I  personally  believe  the  President 
and  the  Congress  will  cooperate  to  fully 
redeem  such  a  pledge.   On  this  particular 
phase  of  the  matter,  we  might  do  well  to 
remember  that,  after  all,  the  executive 
department  cannot  spend  more  than  the 
Congress  gives  to  it. 

Let  us  further  remember  that  our  own 
taxpayers,  through  the  Congress,  have 
been  truly  generous,  for  many  years,  to 
the  people  of  other  nations  all  over  the 
world.  Let  us  then  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  concern  for  our 
own  too  long  and  too  heavily  burdened 
citizens  and  businesses.  For  our  present 
and  future  welfare,  let  us  approve  this 
measure  of  tax  reduction,  now,  while 
we  continue  to  perseveringly  work,  in 
accord  with  changing  economic  circum- 
stances, for  a  more  just  and  equitable  tax 


structure  and  system  for  all  segments  of 
our  American  society. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  I 
must  heartily  commend  and  thank  the 
very  able,  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  whom  we  all  greatly  esteem, 
and  his  very  fine,  able  committee  for 
their  outstanding  work  on  this  bill. 

From  my  standpoint,  the  bill,  as  it  Is 
here  presented  to  us,  is  by  no  means  a 
complete  or  perfect  legislative  measure. 
I  would  much  prefer  to  see  an  overall 
overhaul  and  revision  of  the  entire  tax 
system,  monumental  as  such  a  job  would 
be,  because  it  Is  necessary  to  banish  ar- 
chaic forms,  palpable  inequities  and  in- 
justices, and  to  adapt  our  taxing  mecha- 
nisms and  procedures  to  our  modern 
business,  economic,  and  social  systems. 

I  should  prefer  to  see  a  much  broader 
and  deeper  approach  to  specific  tax  re- 
ductions and  exemptions  for  ordinary 
people,  although  I  fully  realize  the  seri- 
ous problems  and  difficulties  involved. 

I  should  have  liked  more  considera- 
tion In  the  bill  for  substantial  Incentives 
for  initiative  and  enterprise — the  great 
nourishing  dynamic  forces  of  our  power- 
ful economy — but  well  understand  the 
limltaticns  on  the  committee  and  the 
House  at  this  time  of  high  budgets,  In 
Inaugurating  such  measures,  even 
though  they  must  be  taken  very  soon  to 
preserve  our  great,  productive  system 
and  the  high  living  standards  of  the 
American  people. 

This  bin  is  a  long  step  in  the  right 
direction,  a  move  toward  a  more  equi- 
table tax  system  and  a  definite,  needed 
spur  to  the  economy. 

As  the  chairman  well  says,  it  Is  a  better 
bill  than  that  passed  by  the  House  and 
a  better  bill  than  that  passed  by  the 
other  body.  Though  It  has  shortcom- 
ings and  does  not  always  deal  justly  with 
certain  classes  of  taxpayers,  nevertheless, 
Its  benefits  are  real,  substantial,  Immedi- 
ate, and  projected,  and  should  bring 
many  of  the  favorable  results  we  expect, 
for  individuals,  business  people,  and  the 
economy. 

For  a  long  while,  I  have  been  urging 
tax  overhaul  and  tax  reduction  to  stabi- 
lize, encourage,  and  promote  business  and 
stimulate  employment  and  prosperity 
and  eliminate  glaring  Injustices  and 
discriminations  agamst  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  people,  that  have  been  causing 
hardship  and  lowering  the  living  stand- 
ards of  millions  of  Americans. 

This  free,  private  enterprise  system 
can  survive  many  things,  as  it  has  dem- 
onstrated. But  It  cannot  survive  exces- 
sive, oppressive,  confiscatory  taxes  which 
destroy  incentive,  paralyze  Initiative,  and 
dry  up  the  llfegiving  springs  of  free 
enterprise  itself. 

At  the  outset  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration, I  urged  our  late,  cherished,  be- 
loved friend,  our  great  President  Ken- 
nedy, to  initiate  a  general  tax  relief  and 
tax  revision  measure  that  would  accom- 
plish the  ends  I  had  in  mind. 

It  seemed  to  me  at  that  time  that  while 
many  of  the  economic  indicators  pointed 
to  continued  favorable  business,  it  was 
quite  evident  from  the  pockets  of  unem- 
ployment and  pools  of  depressed  areas 
in  certain  parts  of  the  Nation  that  there 
was  a  strong  need  for  the  kind  of  stimu- 
lus tax  reduction  would  provide. 


In  addition,  I  have  been  strongly  per- 
suaded over  a  p>erlod  of  time  that  we 
were  becoming  a  tax-ridden  nation. 

The  Federal  budget  has  risen  to  new 
and  very  high  levels.  In  the  past  10 
years,  the  Federal  debt  has  gone  up  13 
percent  and  the  debt  of  States  and  cities 
has  Increased  448  percent.  This  has 
caused  an  upward  pressure  on  taxes 
across  the  board  and  everyone  is  feeling 
the  pinch  of  heavier  tax  levies. 

I  was  delighted  when  President  Ken- 
nedy strongly  recommended  a  tax  bill 
that  would  provide  some  relief  and  some 
measure  of  revision  and  we  are,  there- 
fore, voting  today  on  the  bill  which  has 
developed  from  his  recommendations 
and  from  the  laborious  efforts  of  our 
great  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
In  a  very  real  sense,  this  Is  the  fulfill- 
ment of  President  Kennedy's  recommen- 
dations and  fond  wish. 

I  am  glad  that  we  are  going  to  have 
a  tax  bill  and  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  vote  for  this  conference  report,  even 
though  I  would  personally  prefer  a  some- 
what different  kind  of  bill.  I  regard  this 
bin  as  a  step  forward  toward  the  greater 
goal  of  a  totally  revised  tax  system — a 
system  that  would  more  equitably  appor- 
tion the  tax  burdens  on  those  best  fitted 
to  bear  them  and  with  fairness  and  jus- 
tice to  all  groups  in  our  society. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tax  bill 
affects  every  taxpayer,  d'rectly  or  Indi- 
rectly. Taxpayers  are  affected  directly 
by  the  rate  and  structure  changes.  Tax- 
payers and  nontaxpayers,  that  Is,  every- 
one, are  affected  Indirectly  by  inflation, 
the  watering  of  the  value  of  our  money 
caused  by  the  deflclt  flnancing  which 
most  surely  will  result  from  this  tax  cut. 
The  compromise  of  the  conference  re- 
port does  not  improve  the  House  tax  bill, 
nor  does  it  move  in  the  direction  of  solv- 
ing the  five  announced  objectives:  First, 
Increase  economic  growth;  second,  re- 
lieve unemployment;  third,  free-up  In- 
vestment capital;  fourth,  increase  con- 
sumer purchasing  power;  and,  fifth, 
simplify  the  tax  law.  The  law  is  vastly 
complicated  by  this  bill,  and  the  first 
four  objectives  are  defeated  by  the  re- 
sults of  the  deficit  financing  which  is 
forced  by  this  tax  cut. 

Further,  I  join  with  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  in  his  views  as  expressed 
In  opposition  to  this  conference  report. 
For  my  part  I  shall  continue  to  strive 
for  expenditure  control,  a  balanced 
budget,  and  the  surplus  which  alone  can 
make  possible  a  wholesome  tax  cut,  one 
which  we  have  earned.  For  my  part,  I 
would  hesitate  to  approve  a  tax  cut  with- 
out some  payment  against  the  Federal 
debt  at  the  same  time. 

The  present  course  of  deficit  financing, 
increasing  Federal  expenditure,  lack  of 
expenditure  control  Is  to  me,  the  course 
of  fiscal  suicide  for  private  enterprise, 
for  capitalism,  and  our  leadership  in 
world  affairs. 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tax 
reduction  bill  conference  report  will  have 
my  reluctant  support. 

The  pending  bill  Is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  but  it  falls  to  provide  long 
overdue  relief  for  many  who  need  and 
should  have  it.  Many  reforms  are  also 
sadly  missing. 
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Unless  the  many  promises  of  economy 
are  kept,  inflation  is  likely  to  dissipate 
many  of  the  bill's  benefits. 

Homeowners,  working  mothers,  com- 
muters, parents  of  college  students, 
stockholders,  and  others  with  special  tax 
problems  have  been  almost  completely 
ignored  in  this  bill. 

The  bill  fails  to  provide  for  the  com- 
muter who  is  faced  with  increasing  costs 
of  getting  to  and  from  work,  for  par- 
ents who  are  trying  to  give  their  chil- 
dren a  college  education,  and  for  the 
homeowner  who  is  usually  overburdened 
by  State  and  local  taxation.  Nor  does 
the  pending  bill  provide  tax  relief  for 
working  mothers  who  sorely  need  it. 

We  also  continue  to  penalize  those  who 
create  jobs  by  investing  in  American 
business. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  was  my  hope  that  some 
of  the  provisions  of  bills  introduced  by  me 
in  the  past  might  have  been  included. 
FV)r  example,  it  seems  that  we  should 
grant  at  least  a  $900  exemption  a  year 
for  tuition  expenses  for  parents  with 
children  in  college. 

An  Increase  in  the  dependent  allow- 
ance for  working  mothers  from  the  pres- 
ent maximum  of  $600  to  50  percent  of 
her  adjusted  gross  income,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,500,  seems  in  order. 

A  sensible  annual  deduction  for  de- 
preciation on  a  home  and  an  exemption 
of  up  to  $500  for  actual  commuting  costs 
would  give  relief  to  a  hard-pressed  cross 
section  of  our  population. 

It  was  a  great  mistake  for  the  Senate 
to  eliminate  the  modest  cut  of  $260  mil- 
lion In  our  high  capital  gains  taxes, 
which  we  had  In  the  House  bill. 

The  decrease  In  tax  credit  on  corpora- 
tion dividends  from  the  existing  4  per- 
cent to  2  percent  in  1964  and  elimina- 
tion thereafter  was  most  unwise. 

The  dividend  tax  credit  should  be  In- 
creased, not  decreased  If  It  Is  to  be 
changed  The  pending  bills  provisions 
in  this  respect  actually  increase  the 
heavy  burden  on  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. ^  . 

If  we  really  mean  to  reform  our  tax 
structure,  why  should  we  continue  war- 
time excise  taxes  on  jewelry,  furs,  cos- 
metics, luggage,  motor  vehicles,  appli- 
ances, electric  light  bulbs  and  tubes, 
photographic  equipment,  pens,  and  me- 
chanical pencils? 

These  excise  taxes  were  designed 
mainly  to  curtail  production  during 
World  War  11  and  not  to  raise  revenue. 
They  unfairly  punish  certain  businesses 
and  consumers  without  materially  add- 
ing to  our  total  tax  revenue. 

Why  should  we  continue  to  tax  admis- 
sions to  concerts,  operas,  theaters,  mo- 
tion pictures,  and  cabaret  checks? 

Why  should  we  not  also  repeal  taxes 
on  necessary  communications  and  trans- 
portation? w    *    *V. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  Is  my  hope  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will  meet 
soon  and  face  up  to  this  unfinished  busi- 
ness. ^         ,      . 

Another  tax  area  that  needs  early  at- 
tention Is  discrimination  by  States  in 
levying  Income  taxes  on  nonresidents. 

We  should  also  consider  greater  ex- 
emptions for  actual  medical  and  drug 
expenses  and  for  those  with  blind  and 


handicapped  dependents  as  well  as  for 
some  portion  of  life  and  hospitalization 
insurance  premiums.  At  least  a  small 
amount  of  the  interest  received  by  a  tax- 
payer on  a  savings  account  should  also 
be  tax  deductible. 

A  step  in  the  right  direction  has  been 
made.  Let  us  get  on  with  the  Job  of  giv- 
ing relief  to  businesses  and  individuals 
who  have  been  unfairly  treated  taxwlse 
for  too  long  a  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  number  of  comments  about  my 
statement  of  February  17  on  the  Presi- 
dent's program  for  war  on  poverty. 

I  had  indicated  that  'under  our 
graduated  Income  tax  system,  which  I 
think  is  a  fine  system,  one  of  the  greatest 
systems  of  taxation  any  nation  on  earth 
has  ever  devised  "—money  that  Is  spent 
in  the  low-income  groups  and  the  poverty 
stricken  would  increase. 

Some  readers  interpreted  that  state- 
ment to  mean  that  I  was  endorsing  the 
present  tax  program  in  its  entirety— a 
statement  that  I  hasten  to  correct.  The 
principle  of  a  graduated  income  tax  Is 
what  I  was  talking  about.  In  concept, 
there  is  nothing  finer  There  are  features 
of  our  existing  income  tax  system,  how- 
ever which  could  be  made  more  demo- 
cratic. For  one  thing,  there  are  too 
many  loopholes  that  permit  the  very 
wealthy  to  escape  taxation  whereas  the 
poor  man  has  to  pay  up  every  dime.  This 
has  been  brought  out  in  my  foundation 
studies  which  revealed  some  shocking 
instances  of  tax  avoidance  by  very 
wealthy  people  who  have  access  to  the 
cleverest  legal  assistance. 

Also,  the  tax  reduction  in  this  confer- 
ence report  gives  upper-income  groups 
more  relief  than  the  poor,  who  need  it 
most. 


omCIAL  PICTURE  OF  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  that 
the  official  picture  authorized  by  House 
Resolution  552  will  be  taken  immediately 
after  the  vote  on  the  pending  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The   question   was   taken:    and   there 

were — yeas  326.  nays  83.  not  voting  23. 

as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  431 


Abele 
Adair 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Andrews. 
N   Dak. 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
A.sptnali 
AuchlnclosB 
Avery 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Barry 
Bass 
Bates 
Battln 
Beckvortb 


YEAS — 326 

Bell 

Bennett.  Pla 

Bennett.  Mich 

Betts 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

BoUlng 

Bolton. 

Prances  P 
Bolton. 

Oliver  P. 
Bonner 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 


Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buckley 
Burke 
Burkbalter 
Burton.  Calif 
Burton.  Utah 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis 
CahlU 
Cameron 
Caonon 
Carey 
Casey 
Celler 
Cbenowetb 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Cleveland 


Cobelan 

Collier 

Conte 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Gorman 

Cramer 

Curtln 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis.  Oa 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derounlan 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Dom 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Kd  wards 

Elliott 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Parbsteln 

t'ascell 

Felghan 

Flnnegan 

Pino 

Flood 

Plynt 

Fogarty 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Prellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Puqua 

Garmatz 

nialmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

GUI 

Glenn 

Gonzales 

Goodell 

Grabowskl 

Grant 

Gray 

Oreen.  Oreg. 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gurney 

Hagan.  Oa. 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Halleck 

Hal  pern 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hawkins 

Haya 

Healey 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Horan 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huddles  ton 

Hull 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 


Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Johnaon.  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Kara  ten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keogb 

KUgore 

King.  Calif. 

King.  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Komegay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Langen 

Lankford 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Leelnskl 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McPall 

Mclntlre 

McBiUUn 

Macdonald 

MBcOregor 

Madden 

Martin.  Mass. 

Math  las 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Meader 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller,  NY 

MlUlken 

MllU 

Mlnlsh 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Moeher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy.  Ill 

Murphy.  NY. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

NU 

O'Brien.  NY. 

O'Hara.  m 

O'Hara.  Mich 

O'Korisk.1 

Olsen  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

ONelll 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pinion 

Plrnle 

Poff 

Pool 

PoweU 


Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Rains 

Randall 

Reld.  NY. 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rich 

Rlelhman 

Rivers  Alaska 

Rivers.  B.C. 

Roberts.  Tex. 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers  Colo. 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Rogers.  Tex 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roeienkowskl 

Rousb 

Roybal 

Ryan.  Mich 

Ryan.  NY. 

St  George 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Secrest 

Shipley 

Short 

8h  river 

Slbal 

Sickles 

Slier 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staebler 

Staflord 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stlnson 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Toll 

ToUefson 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Tuten 

OdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Waggonner 

Wallhauser 

WaU>on 

Watts 

Weaver 

Weltner 

Westland 

White 

Whltener 

Wlckersham 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Wydler 

Young 

Zablockl 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Alger 

Anderson 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Ashbrook 

Baldwin 

Baring 

Becker 

Beermann 

Belcher 

Berry 


NAYS— 83 

Bray 

Brock 

Btomwell 

Bruce 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

ClBWson.  Del 

Colmer 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Dague 


Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dole 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Ford 

Gary 

Oathtngs 

Ooodllng 

Grtffln 

Oross 

Oubser 


Haley 

Hall 

Harvey.  Mich 

H:>even 

Hoffman 

Hutchinson 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Keith 

KUburn 

Laird 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

McClory 

McLoskey 

Mahon 


Broomfleld 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burleson 
Chelf 

Davis,  Tenn. 
Dlngell 
Dowdy 
Forrester 


Marsh 

Martin,  Nebr. 

May 

Michel 

Mlnshall 

Norblad 

Passman 

Pllcher 

Qulllen 

Reld.  ni. 

Relfel 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Schadeberg 

Schwengel 

Selden 

NOT  VOTING— 23 


Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Va. 

Taft 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Wharton 

Whltten 

Wilson  Bob 

W  instead 

Wyman 

Younger 


Gallagher 
Kelly 
MalUlard 
Martin,  Calif. 
Murray 
O'Brien,  111. 
Poage 
Rhodes.  Ariz. 


Roberts.  Ala. 

Roosevelt 

Senner 

Sheppard 

Whalley 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 

to. 
The  Clerk   announced  the  following 

pairs: 

Mr    Burleson   with  Mr.  MalUlard. 
Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Rhodes 
of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Chelf  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Martin  of  California. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Sheppard. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Forrester. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Murray. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  

OFFICIAL  PICTURE  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  official  picture 
that  the  Chair  referred  to  heretofore  will 
now  be  taken. 

(The  official  picture  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  taken.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  the  taking  of  the  official 
picture  has  t)een  concluded. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
colleagues,  first  of  all  I  want  to  thank 
the  leadership  and  all  of  you  for  the  fine 
cooperation  we  have  had  in  again  mak- 
ing this  a  historic  day.  According  to 
the  resolution  passed  which  made  this 
possible,  the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical  So- 
ciety agrees  to  make  pictures  available  to 
all  the  news  services  and  to  anyone  hav- 
ing a  legitimate  claim  to  the  picture  and, 
of  course,  most  importantly,  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  We  have  made  ar- 
rangements for  the  pictures  to  be  dis- 
tributed In  the  Doorkeeper's  office.  First 
of  all,  we  will  take  care  today  of  the 
press,  after  the  pictures  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  leadership.  By  Monday 
of  next  week  we  will  have  a  fine  collec- 
tion and  a  variety  of  pictures  from  which 
you  can  make  your  own  selections,  if  you 
wish  to  have  one  for  your  own  personal 


use  and  as  many  as  you  want  that  you 
might  want  to  give  to  your  friends  or  to 
the  press  in  your  own  districts. 

We  win  have  some  candid  photos  and 
we  win  have  some  photos  from  different 
angles  since,  as  you  notice,  we  have 
cameras  positioned  in  different  areas  of 
the  House. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  the  leadersh  p 
in  particular  and  all  of  you  and  ask  you 
to  read  the  statement  that  I  have  on  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society  and  the 
National  Geographic  Society  telling 
about  the  people  who  helped  to  make 
this  possible,  which  will  appear  In  the 
Congressional  Record  tomorrow. 
I  thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Capitol  Histori- 
cal Society  is  an  educational  organiza- 
tion incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Its  membership 
Is  open  to  everyone  In  the  United  States 
who  wishes  to  help  the  society  foster  an 
Informed  understanding  of  the  Inspira- 
tion and  promise  of  American  history. 

The  society  was  founded  by  a  group  of 
devoted,  dedicated  Americans.  In  and  out 
of  the  Congress,  who  believe  that  the 
thrill  they  derive  from  the  story  of  the 
United  States  can  best  be  communicated, 
and  the  greatest  sense  of  drama  and 
conviction  conveyed.  If  the  Capitol  edi- 
fice Itself  were  made  the  focus  of  the 
society's  program. 

Within  the  walls  of  this  building  a  free 
people  has  expressed  its  collective  will  in 
terms  of  legislation  that  has  shaken  the 
world.  Here  we  have  advanced  man's 
march  toward  individual  dignity  and 
material  well-being. 

The  society  hopes  to  spread  the  story 
of  this  extraordinary  building  among 
all  Americans,  and  indeed  among  people 
everywhere  using  every  means  of  com- 
munication we  can  make  available  to  the 
society. 

The  society's  purpose,  as  stated  in  its 
constitution.  Is : 

To  encourage  in  the  most  comprehensive 
and  enlightened  manner  an  understanding 
by  the  people  of  the  founding,  growth  and 
significance  of  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States  of  America  as  the  tangible  symbol  of 
their  representative  form  of  government;  to 
undertake  research  into  the  history  of  the 
Congrees  and  the  Capitol  and  to  promote  the 
dlsrusElon,  publication  and  dlsscmlnatlcn 
of  the  results  of  such  studies;  to  foster  and 
Increase  an  Informed  patriotism  •  •  •  (by) 
the  study  of  this  living  memorial  to  the 
founders  of  this  nation  and  the  continuing 
thread  of  principles  as  exemplified  by  their 
successors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  society's  first  major 
proiect  was  the  publication  of  a  book 
entitled  "We.  the  People."  Judging 
from  the  reception  this  book  has  re- 
ceived, in  comparison,  with  other  publi- 
cations of  its  kind,  we  can  say  that  It  has 
been  phenomenal,  fantastic,  and  to  the 
officers  and  trustees  of  the  society  re- 
warding. 

We  have  already  sold  over  150,000  of 
the  250,000  copies  printed  and  put  on 
sale  to  the  public  on  December  9.  1963. 
The  officers,  the  Boards  of  Trustees,  the 
Committee  on  Publications  and  the 
Board  of  Consultants  are  extremely 
pleased  and  greatly  encouraged  with  the 
reception  and  success  It  has  enjoyed  so 
far. 


The  officers.  Boards  of  Trustees.  Com- 
mittee on  Publications,  and  the  Board  of 
Consultants  are  made  up  of  the  follow- 
ing people: 

Congressman   Fred  Schwengel.  president. 

Vice  presidents:  Hon.  Marguerite  Stltt 
Church;  Carl  Haverlln.  president.  Broadcast 
Music.  Inc.;  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey; 
Allan  Nevlns;  Melvln  M.  Payne,  executive 
vice  president  and  secretary.  National  Geo- 
graphic Society. 

Victor  M.  Blrely.  chairman  Blrely  ft.  Co.. 
treasurer. 

Mrs.  Lillian  R.  Kessel,  recording  secretary. 

Mildred  F.  Crocker,  Sylvia  Salato. 

HONORARY    BOARD    OF    TRUSTEES 

Senator  Carl  Hayden.  chairman;  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Speaker  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack,  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  Senator 
Mike  Mansfield,  Senator  Everett  McKlnley 
Dlrksen.  Congressman  Charles  A.  Halleck, 
Congressman  Omar  Burleson,  Mrs.  Helen 
Duprey  Bullock,  Leonard  Carmlchael,  John 
Forbes.  John  A.  Garraty,  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  3d. 
Wayne  C.  Grover,  L.  Qulncy  Mximford,  James 
C.  Olson,  Walter  Rundell,  Henry  H.  Saylor. 
Hon.  J.  George  Stewart.  John  Stewart,  and 
Conrad  L.  Wlrth. 

ACTIVE    BOARD   OF   TRUSTEES 

Mrs.  Robert  Low  Bacon,  Ralph  E.  Becker. 
Julian  Parks  Boyd,  Bruce  Catton.  John 
Crane,  Stephen  Peeley.  Arthur  S.  Flemmlng. 
Mrs.  Constance  McLaughlin  Oreen,  Arthur  B. 
Hanson,  Richard  Hofstadtcr.  John  A.  Jack- 
son, Congressman  Charles  McC.  Mathlas,  Jr.. 
Gerard  B.  McDermott,  Benjamin  Quarles, 
Mrs.  Dorothy  W.  S.  Ragan,  Congressman 
Robert  G.  Stephens,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Morris  K.  Udall. 
William  S.  White,  Walter  Whltehlll,  and  the 
senior  officers  of  the  society. 

Committee  on  publication:  Melvin  M. 
Payne.  Chairman;  Hon.  Marguerite  Stltt 
Church,  Richard  H.  Rowland.  Senator  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey,  David  C.  Mearns. 

Board  of  Consultants:  Ralph  E.  Becker. 
Lawrence  Beckerman,  Josephine  Cobb,  Wil- 
liam A.  Coblenz,  John  Crane,  Stephen  Feeley. 
Mrs.  Lillian  R.  Kessel.  Austin  H.  KlpUnger, 
Mrs.  Katharine  McCook  Knox,  H.  NewUn 
Meglll.  Benjamin  M.  McKelway.  Mrs.  Eugene 
Meyer,  Earl  Schenck  Mlers,  Ralph  Newman. 
Carl  Sandburg,  Col.  Handle  Bond  Truett. 

Speaking  for  the  officers  and  boards 
of  trustees,  including  Senator  Carl 
Hayden  who  Is  chairman  of  the  hon- 
orary board  of  trustees.  I  want  to  say 
thank  you  to  the  many  important  and 
wonderful  people  who  have  helped  to 
make  the  publication  "We.  the  People" 
possible. 

First  of  all.  to  the  political  leaders  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  both  Houses 
without  whose  permission,  encourage- 
ment, and  help  the  story  we  believe  we 
effectively,  attractively,  and  adequately 
told  in  the  144  pages  of  our  new  book 
would  not  be  available  now. 

In  particular  I  want  to  mention,  first 
of  all.  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  whose 
interest  in  the  society's  program  from 
the  very  inception  and  who  gave  unstint- 
ingly  of  his  time  and  his  encouragement 
throughout  the  period  that  we  were  initi- 
ating and  bringing  our  first  publication 
into  being. 

A  special  salute  and  thank  you  must 
go  to  Lyndon  Johnson,  who  was  then 
Vice  President;  to  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field and  to  Senator  Everett  Dlrksen  who, 
when  they  saw  and  understood  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  society,  did  so  much  in  so 
many  ways  to  help  clear  the  seemingly 
impossible  hurdles  in  the  other  House. 
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Bouquets  should  also  go  to  Senator 
KncHEL  and  many  others  In  the  Senate 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Senator  Everett  Jordan  went  far  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty  when  he  allowed 
us  to  appear  before  the  Rules  Committee 
and  present  our  story,  the  basis  of  which 
was  used  to  present  a  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  a  resolution  that  made  possible 
liftin?  the  rules  in  the  Senate  so  a  his- 
toric picture  could  be  taken  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  session. 

There  were  many  employees  on  the 
Senate  side  who  were  very  cooperative 
and  helpful  and  a  very  special  word  of 
appreciation  should  be  expressed  to  Joe 
Duke,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  who  opened 
many  doors,  who  encouraged  us  and 
who  made  his  office  and  time  available  to 
us  whenever  we  needed  it. 

On  the  House  side,  we  were  pleased 
beyond  measure  to  have  the  encourage- 
ment and  support  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  whose  keen  feeling  for  things 
worthwhile  was  repeatedly  demonstrated 
and  who  helped  us  so  effectively  to  bring 
about  a  consideration  of  the  resolution 
and  the  rule  that  makes  his  historic  day 

possible. 

On  the  Republican  side,  of  course.  I 
want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  my  own 
leader.  Charles  Halleck,  who  saw  the 
virtue  and  objective  of  the  society's 
activities  and  who  also  gave  unstinting - 
ly  and  urvsemshly. 

The  counsel,  help,  and  advise  of  Carl 
Albert,  the  Democrat  leader,  and  Les 
Arends.  a  Republican  leader,  was  a  most 
encouraging  factor. 

There  were  many  others  who  had  a 
great  interest  in  the  society  from  the 
beginning  and  who  were  so  very  help- 
ful including  Congressmen  Robert  G. 
STEPHENS.  JR.;  Charles  McC.  Mathias. 
Jr  and  Durw*rd  G.  Hall,  whose  inter- 
est in  the  society  and  its  objectives  was 
very  evident  from  the  beginning  of  the 
socictv 

A  special  note  should  be  made  of  the 
cooperation  and  help  we  received  from 
the  Parliamentarian's  office  and  Mr.  Lew 
Deschler  in  particular.  The  Clerk. 
Ralph  Roberts,  whose  office  was  very 
helpful  and  to  Pishbait"  Miller  whose 
counsel,  advice,  and  cooperation  was  al- 
ways made  available  to  us 

Special  attention  for  recognition  and 
appreciation  should  go  to  George  Stew- 
art, the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  his 
office,  including  Mario  E.  Campioli. 
Norma  Greene,  and  Lillian  R.  Kessel, 
without  whose  help  and  guiding  hand, 
direction,  and  suggestions  we  could  not 
have  gotten  so  many  of  the  fine  photo- 
graphs which  we  have  in  our  files  and 
have  published  in  the  book. 

There  are  many  others  but  time  does 
not  permit  me  to  single  out  individually 
all  who  helped.  But.  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  been  so  helpful,  en- 
couraging, and  interested.  I  want,  for 
the  society  and  for  myself,  to  express 
deep  appreciation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  publications 
committee  launched  out  on  their  pro- 
gram to  publish  "We.  the  People"  we 
knew  that  this  would  be  a  financial  un- 
dertaking far  beyond  the  meager  finan- 
cial means  of  our  society.  Therefore, 
we  looked  to  foundations  for  money  to 


underwrite  the  cost  of  publication  so  we 
could  make  it  available  to  the  public  at 
a  price  the  average  citizen  could  pay  for 
the  book. 

We  actually  made  contacts  with 
foundations  and  received  encouraging 
reports  but  we  found  that  getting  foun- 
dation money  would  take  some  time  and 
therefore  delay  publication  of  the  book. 
Fortunately  for  us,  however,  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society  early  became 
interested  and  finally  became  very  ex- 
cited about  the  public  service  aspect  of 
our  objectives  and  of  our  purpose. 

Based  upon  their  experience  with  the 
White  House  book,  and  because  of  their 
great  sense  of  public  responsibility  and 
their  great  desire  to  help  us  get  across 
in  a  very  effective  and  attractive  man- 
ner the  story  of  the  Capitol,  they,  al- 
most without  any  financial  security, 
agreed  to  underwrite  the  initial  cost  of 
publishing  this  book  and  to  give  the  so- 
ciety enough  in  the  way  of  free  serv- 
ices to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  publish 
the  book  at  the  price  that  we  desired. 
That  is  $1  for  the  paperback  and  $2  50 
for  the  hardback  edition. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  the  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety, its  officers,  and  the  vast  amount 
of  talent  they  made  available  to  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Historical  Society  went  far  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty.  For  this  I  am 
thankful.  For  this  the  board  of  trustees 
and  the  membership  of  the  society  join 
m-  In  expressing  their  unbounded  grati- 
tude and  for  this  the  American  people 
should  be  and  I  am  sure  will  be  eternally 
grateful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  US.  Capitol  Histori- 
cal Society  presents  the  book  "We.  the 
People"  as  a  service  to  history  and  the 
American  heritage.  In  its  pages  is  com- 
pressed the  story  of  the  majestic  edifice 
that  is  our  Capitol — how  it  came  about, 
how  It  grew,  and  why  It  stands  as  a  sym- 
bol In  stone  of  the  success  of  our  Repub- 
lic. 

William  Wirt  Henry,  descendant  of 
Patrick  Henry,  reminded  us  in  1893  at 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Capitol,  that — 

For  more  than  a  century  we  have  dem- 
onstrated, as  no  other  people  have  ever  done 
before,  our  capacity  for  self-government. 
Our  Federal  system  has  been  tested  in  peace 
and  in  war.  and  by  violent  forces  from  with- 
out and  within,  yet  every  fiber  has  stood  the 
strain,  and  Us  perfect  adaptation  to  our 
needs  under  all  circumstances  has  been  dem- 
onstrated. 


Since  then  the  evidence  of  the  tough 
sinews  that  make  a  people  great  has  ac- 
cumulated manifold.  We  have  found 
to  be  true  what  a  former  Member  of  Con- 
gress. Rufus  Choate,  once  said: 

We  have  built  no  national  temples  but  the 
C.ipltol.  We  consult  no  common  oracle  but 
the  Constitution. 

It  Is  on  the  level  of  the  dignity  of  these 
utterances  that  this  book  was  conceived 
as  a  public  service  by  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Historical  Society  It  is  brought  to  pub- 
lication in  accordance  with  the  society's 
aims  as  an  educational  organization  to 
foster  through  the  story  of  the  Capitol 
an  understanding  of  the  richness  and 
inspiration  of  American  history. 


The  book  was  a  labor  of  love  and  of 
pride.  Infinite  pains  were  taken  to  make 
it  an  accurate  and  graphic  portrait  of  a 
structure  within  whose  walls — through 
contention  and  through  compromise, 
sometimes  brilliantly  and  sometimes  not 
so  brilliantly,  by  pronouncement  and  by 
painful  progress — a  government  truly 
"of  the  people"  has  evolved. 

Those  who  labored  in  this  work  hope 
it  will  stand  out  as  a  contribution  to 
the  advancement  of  American  ideals,  and 
that  it  will  serve  to  strengthen  faith  in 
the  American  experience.  This  book,  like 
the  Capitol  itself,  is  for  people  every- 
where who  cherish  freedom.  Here  Is  evi- 
dence of  the  struggles  that  have  been 
made — and  the  struggles  and  sacrifices 
that  must  yet  be  made — to  keep  the  goal 
of  equality  of  opportunity,  of  justice,  and 
of  freedom  alive  for  all  In  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  introduction  to  the 
book  was  written  by  Allan  Nevins.  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  productive  his- 
torians America  has  ever  had.  He  has 
entitled  his  introduction  "A  Place  of  Re- 
sounding Deeds.  "  Because  what  he  said 
is  so  appropriate  and  so  necessary  for 
all  of  us  to  read  and  think  on.  I  am  ask- 
ing unanimous  consent  to  have  his  in- 
troduction placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

"It  is  natural  enough  to  suppose  that  the 
center  and  heart  of  America  U  the  Capitol." 
wrote  Hawthorne  on  a  Washington  visit  In 
1862,  "and  certainly.  In  Its  outward  aspect, 
the  world  has  not  many  statelier  or  more 
beautiful  edifices." 

The  novelist  saw  the  building  almost  com- 
plete, for  the  next  year  Crawford's  "Free- 
dom" was  lifted  atop  the  dome.  He  could 
not  then  assert  what  all  would  say  now.  that 
the  Capitol  Is  the  best  loved  and  most  re- 
vered building  In  America.  But  he  was  right 
In  stating  that  Its  combination  of  dignity, 
harmony,  and  utility  made  It  a  fit  embodi- 
ment of  the  highest  traits  of  the  Republic. 
Thornton's  classic  design,  stamped  with  the 
approval  of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  so 
happllv  expressed  the  majesty  of  our  democ- 
racy that  most  of  the  State  capltols  reared 
since  have  echoed  Its  lines.  ThU,  we  may 
say.  Is  the  spirit  of  America  In  stone. 

Doubtless  everyone,  gazing  at  the  dome 
completed  amid  the  rigors  of  Civil  War.  or 
entering  the  rotunda  where  Lincoln.  Qar- 
fleld,  McKlnley,  and  the  Unknowns  lay  In 
state,  thinks  first  of  the  august  penxunbra  of 
history  which  envelops  the  structure. 

On  Its  steps  nearly  all  the  Presidents  since 
Jackson  have  been  Inaugurated.  This  Is 
wher^  Lafayette  wm  welcomed  as  symbol 
of  one  epochal  alliance,  and  Winston 
Churchill  as  partner  In  another.  In  the  old 
House  wing,  now  Statuary  Hall,  every  vis- 
itor must  feel  moved  at  the  spot  where  John 
Qulncy  Adams  sank  under  his  mortal  stroke 
in  1848.  Who  can  enter  the  President's 
room  without  reflecting,  "Here  It  was  that 
Lincoln  Indomitably  defied  his  Senate  lead- 
ers by  refusing  to  sign  the  radical  Wade- 
Davis  bin  upon  Reconstruction." 

Some  rooms  are  heavy  with  history.  In 
the  Old  Senate  Chamber,  occupied  from 
Buchanan's  day  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Web- 
ster  replied  to  Hayne  The  treaty  closing  the 
Mexican  War  was  ratified.  Clay  and  Calhoun 
battled  over  the  compromise  of  1850.  And 
great  court  decisions  from  the  legal -tender 
cases  under  Grant  to  the  NIRA  case  under 
RooMvelt  m  1935  were  handed  down 

Many  of  the  transactions  witnessed  by 
Capitol  walls  still  lift  the  hearts  of  men. 
Here  Adams  battled  for  the  right  of  petition, 
and  when  one  opponent  offered  a  resolution 
for  hU  censure  as  a  traitor,  he  demanded  that 


the  clerk  read  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  his  sufficient 
answer.  Here,  as  the  House  was  trying  Sam 
Houston  for  assaulting  a  fellow  Member, 
Drayton  of  South  Carolina  declared  that  If 
freedom  of  discussion  were  ever  restrained, 
the  pillars  of  the  Constitution  would  fall. 

Here,  In  the  middle  of  one  war.  Tom  Cor- 
wln  had  the  courage  to  proclaim  that  If  he 
were  a  Mexican,  he  would  welcome  American 
Invaders  with  bloody  hands  to  hospitable 
graves;  and  Just  before  our  entry  In  another, 
Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Sr.,  halted  the  armed- 
ship  bill  amid  a  hurricane  of  denunciation. 
Here,  when  Andrew  Johnson  was  placed  on 
trial,  a  little  knot  of  determined  men  vindi- 
cated the  demands  of  Justice  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  Presidency. 

We  can  boast  that  the  Capitol  has  heard 
eloquence  equaling  that  of  Parliament;  that 
it  has  written  Into  law  such  Immortal  char- 
ters of  Idealism  as  the  14th  amendment:  and 
that  In  Its  foreign  aid  bills  It  has  enacted 
the  most  generous  measures  known  to  his- 
tory. But  our  proudest  boast  Is  that  no  cap- 
Itol  In  the  world  has  done  more  to  safeguard 
free  democratic  debate,  the  privileges  of 
minorities,  and  the  fundamental  civil  liber- 
ties of  man. 

We  would  do  an  injustice  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Capitol,  however,  if  we  emphasized 
merely  the  great  men  and  dramatic  events 
associated  with  It.  The  value  of  democratic 
government  lies  mainly  In  the  place  It  gives 
to  o-dlnarv  aspiring  men  and  women.  Since 
1800  the  Capitol  has  been  the  scene  of  grim, 
hard  work  by  many  thousands  of  consclen- 
lous  legislators  and  their  aids  who  have 
thought  little  of  public  fame,  but  much  of 
the  honest  accomplishment  of  their  tasks. 
We  too  often  treat  these  servants,  tolling 
early  and  late,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

If  the  stars  were  visible  only  once  In  a 
thousand  years,  wrote  Emerson,  we  should 
await  the  spectacle  with  breathless  Inter- 
est; but  oiu-  legislators,  like  the  stars,  are 
visible  all  the  time,  and  hence  are  little  noted 
unless  of  special  magnitude.  The  Capitol  is 
history;  It  Is  the  major  symbol  of  the  Nation, 
full  of  minor  symbols;  but  above  all  It  Is  a 
mighty  engine,  tended  and  kept  throbbing 
by  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  a  select  assem- 
blage which  represents  far  more  of  our  na- 
tional strengths  than  our  national  weak- 
nesses. 

Mr.  Speaker.  L'Enfant  laid  out  a  city 
of  magnificent  distances.  Its  Capitol 
was  built  with   magnificent  intentions 

The  deeper  we  penetrate  into  its  re- 
cesses the  more  positively  we  are  per- 
vaded by  its  nobleness,  and  the  more 
conscious  we  become  of  its  magnitude 
and  its  magnificence — to  every  American 
citizen  It  Is  the  majesty  of  his  land. 

The  Goddess  of  Liberty,  representing 
all  as  it  does,  gazing  down  from  her  proud 
eminence,  bestows  no  right  upon  the 
lofty  which  she  does  not  extend  equally 
to  the  lowliest  of  her  sons. 

Within  the  wall  of  the  Capitol  every 
State  In  the  Union  holds  Its  memories 
and  garners  its  hopes.  Every  hall  and 
corridor,  every  arch  and  alcove,  every 
painting  and  marble  Is  eloquent  with  the 
history  of  its  past  and  the  prophecy  of 
its  future. 

This,  our  Capitol.  Is  a  majestic  svmbol 
that  is  most  grand  of  the  majesty  of  this, 
our  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  book,  "We,  the  Peo- 
ple." was  produced  by  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Societv  In  cooperation  with  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society  as  a  pub- 
lic service. 

Its  appeal  is  to  the  Intelligence,  better 
nature  and  to  a  high  type  of  patriotism. 
All  of  this  Is  better  because  we  had  the 


following  people  from  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  assigned  to  the  Capitol 
Historical  Society: 

Donald  J.  Crump,  assistant,  design  and 
production;  Geraldine  Linder,  Margaret 
C.  Shaw,  photographic  research;  Marg- 
ery G.  Dunn.  Mary  Ann  Harrell,  Patricia 
G.  Rosenborg,  editorial  research;  Johan- 
na G.  Farren.  Tamsin  Griffeth,  geo- 
graphic research ;  Sabine  D.  Fitch,  index. 
The  book  is  copyright  1963  by  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Historical  Society,  Washington, 
D.C.,  Library  of  Congress  catalog  No. 
63-23090. 

To  two  very  special  people  who  have 
gone  far  beyond  the  caU  of  duty  in  help- 
ing out  with  details  and  taking  care  of 
so  many  matters  which  helped  us  move 
along  so  fast  and  avoid  many  difficul- 
ties, arrange  for  meetings,  keep  records, 
and  write  letters — Mildred  Crocker  and 
Sylvia  Salato.  we  say  thank  you.  Also. 
to  all  of  my  office  staff.  Charles  Freburg. 
Hazel  McDowell.  Sandra  Daily,  and  Allan 
Schlmmel,  who  have  oeen  so  patient  and 
helpful,  we  express  our  appreciation. 

Then,  most  of  all,  to  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  for  their  magnificent 
and  meaningful  encouragement  with 
money,  with  wise  counsel  and  who,  with 
their  dedicated,  excellent  talent,  made 
this  a  labor  of  love  and  went  far  beyond 
the  call  of  duty  to  serve  the  Capitol  His- 
torical Society  and  the  country  in  a  very 
meaningful  and  special  way.  we  pay 
great  tribute. 

The  very  select  group  from  the  Nation- 
al Geographic  Society  who  deserve  spe- 
cial attention  and  for  whom  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  speak  as  eloquently  as  I  would 
like  and  to  whom  I  and  the  Capitol  His- 
torical Society  already  owe  an  everlast- 
ing gratitude  Include,  Melville  Bell 
Grosvenor,  president  and  editor;  Melvln 
M.  Payne,  executive  vice  president  and 
secretary;  Lonnelle  Aikman.  the  princi- 
pal author  of  "We,  the  People";  Jules 
Billard,  editorial  director  for  our  book; 
Robert  Breeden,  design  and  production 
director  for  this  publication;  James  R. 
Whitney,  director  of  printing  and  en- 
graving for  the  book  on  the  Capitol ;  and 
George  F.  Mobley,  the  chief  photog- 
rapher. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  will  not  permit  nor 
are  words  adequate  to  express  suffi- 
ciently our  appreciation  for  the  marvel- 
ous contribution  made  by  this  wonderful 
team  of  leaders  from  the  National  Geo- 
graohic  Society. 

However,  I  do  want  to  pay  a  very  brief 
though  Inadequate  tribute  to  them  from 
all  of  us. 

First,  George  Mobley.  the  photogra- 
pher. He  Is  the  most  friendly  person  in 
the  world.  He  has  earned  for  himself  a 
great  reputation  with  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  through  the  experience 
he  has  had  with  us  In  the  preparation  of 
our  book.  In  the  brief  time  of  2  years 
that  he  has  been  with  the  Geographic  he 
has  made  remarkable  photographs  that 
have  appeared  now  In  the  four  editions 
of  the  White  House  book  which  now 
number  some  1.100,000  copies.  Georpe 
started  work  exclusively  for  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Historical  Spciety  In  May  of  last 
year  and  produced  a  book  filled  with  sev- 
eral unique  and  many  exclusive  pictures. 
His  Ingenious  rope  trolley  across  the  ro- 
tunda   resulted    in    the    extraordinary 


view  on  pages  78-79  looking  down  Into 
the  depths  of  the  rotunda.  He  has  re- 
ceived world  renown  for  his  wonderful 
color  picture  of  the  Senate  in  session,  the 
first  official  portrait  of  that  body  ever 
made. 

So,  George,  we  extend  a  special  salute 
and  thank  you  to  you  and  the  very  able 
staff  which  has  worked  with  you  on  this. 
James  R.  Whitney  Is  a  member  of  the 
National  Geographic  Society's  printing 
and  production  staff.  He  served  as  di- 
rector of  printing  and  engraving  for  our 
book.  He  Is  a  specialist  In  the  field  of 
offset  printing,  and  guided  the  White 
House  book  through  Its  four  editions, 
working  Incessantly  to  malntsiin  top 
quality  control  which  resulted  in  the  su- 
perb printing  in  the  White  House  book, 
and  now  in  our  book,  "We,  the  People." 
Hats  off  to  Mr.  Whitney  and  thank 
you,  Jlm„ 

The  only  lady  on  the  first  team  was . 
Lonnelle  Aikman.    She  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Geographic  Society's  senior 
editorial  staff. 

In  the  past  she  has  written  an  article 
on  the  White  House  which  was  published 
In  the  January  1961  National  Geograph- 
ic magazine,  and  an  article  on  the  Na- 
tion's Capitol  which  also  appeared  in 
the  National  Geographic,  called  "United 
States  Capitol,  Citadel  of  Democracy." 
It  appeared  In  the  August  1952  Issue. 
She  also  authored  the  Geographic's  story 
on  the  American  flag,  published  in  July 
1959. 

Her  ability  to  get  so  much  history  In  so 
few  words  Is  something  all  will  appreciate 
as  they  read  the  story  in  this  book.  Her 
thoroughness,  her  sense  of  history  and 
her  ability  to  capture  the  spirit  and  dis- 
play the  significant  historic  facts 
throughout  the  book  Is  magnificent. 

So,  to  Lonnelle,  congratulations  for  a 
great  job  well  done  and  we  thank  you 
from  the  very  bottom  of  our  hearts. 

Jules  Billard,  a  senior  editor  on  the 
National  Geographic  Society  staff  was 
In  charge  of  editorial  production  on  the 
Capitol  book.  He  has  been  with  the  Geo- 
graphic Society  for  5  years.  One  of  his 
major  accompllshmerits  there  was  the 
writing  of  the  text  and  directing  the  edi- 
torial production  of  the  "National  Geo- 
graphic Atlas  of  the  World." 

Jules,  from  time  to  time,  added  his 
touch  of  brilliance  and  written  eloquence 
to  the  legends  for  the  175  different  pic- 
tures in  the  book.  Just  looking  at  the. 
pictures  and  reading  the  legends  gives 
one  an  understanding  arid  a  feel  of 
American  history  that  Is  better  and  more 
genuine  than  can  be  gotten  from  any 
other  collection  of  pictures  anywhere 
else. 

To  Jules,  and  to  those  who  worked  with 
him  as  editorial  director,  we  pay  great 
tribute  and  express  our  deepest  appre- 
ciation. 

Robert  Breeden.  the  director  of  design 
and  production  for  our  book,  has  been 
a  highly  qualified  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society  staff  as  assist- 
ant illustrations  editor  for  8  years.  He 
came  to  us  with  much  experience,  with 
great  talent  and  great  patience.  He  was 
in  charge  of  the  layout  and  design  for 
the  White  House  book.  In  his  work  at 
the  Geographic  he  has  been  associated 
with  a  number  of  historical  articles  on 
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the  Civil  War.  Uncoln.  the  White  House, 
and  recently,  the  U.S.  Capitol. 

Bob  was  my  principal  daily  contact  at 
the  Olographic  and  sometimes  more 
often  than  that.  He  was  my  idea  man. 
my  solver  of  problems  and  there  were 

many. 

How  fortunate  we  were  to  have  his 
exrvripn-'e  his  sound  ludKment.  his  de- 
termination to  meet  deadlines  under  ex- 
treme and  sometimes  almost  impossible 
pressures. 

To  Robert  and  his  marvelous  associ- 
ates we  express  our  deepest  appreciation 
and  assure  him  of  our  eternal  gratitude 
for  a  job  not  well  done  but  marvelously 

done.  ^     , 

Then,  how  will  the  Capitol  Historical 
Society  ever  be  able  to  repay  Melvin 
Payne  for  the  magnificent  contribution 
he  has  made?  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion Is  he  cannot  be  repaid  nor  will  he 
ever  be. 

As  executive  vice  president  and  secre- 
tary of  the  National  OeoRraphic  Society 
he  has  made  marvelous  contributions 
and  he  has  achieved  great  goals  for  the 
Geographic  and  their  programs  to  serve 
the  public  interest  Those  who  know 
him  so  well  will  agree  with  me  when  I 
say  that  as  you  Itnow  him  more  you  re- 
spect him  more.  No  man  has  ever  served 
a  company  with  a  greater  sense  of  devo- 
tion and  dedication  and  no  one  could 
have  been  so  encouraging  to  us.  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Historical  Society,  in  the  attain- 
ment of  our  goals  to  date. 

His  wise  counsel  and  help  is  often 
sought  and  gladly  given  to  this  commu- 
nity and  to  our  Nation.  Fortunate  we 
are  to  have  such  men  in  our  midst.  We 
certainly  were  wise  in  electing  him  vice 
president  of  our  society.  No  person  has 
given  us  more  help  and  encouragement. 
He  has  been  and  is  my  strong  right  arm 
in  the  development  of  our  program  His 
judgment,  his  experience,  and  his  capac- 
ity to  get  a  job  done  assures  the  success 
of  our  objectives  as  we  iLunch  out  on  an 
ambitious  program  of  publications  on  the 
most  interesting  building  in  the  world— 
our  Capitol. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most,  if  not 
the  most,  important  single  person  to  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society  is  Dr.  Mel- 
ville Bell  Grosvenor.  president  and  edi- 
tor of  the-National  Geographic  Society 
It  was  his  decision  and  his  judgment 
that  made  it  possible  for  us  to  have  all  of 
the  wonderful  talent  and  help  of  which  I 
have  spoken.  I  want  the  world  to  note 
and  forever  remember  this.  I  want, 
especially,  those  who  read  the  book  to 
know  that  without  his  Judgments,  his 
decisions.  And  his  encouragement  to  give 
us  the  ass*sUnce  of  all  of  the  facilities 
they  have,  this  book  would  not  have  been 
a  reality  and  of  the  quality  at  such  a  low 
price. 

His  record  of  achievement  in  and  with 
the  Geographic  is  an  unmatched  record 
and  unfortunately  too  much  unknown. 
I  hope  sometime  someone  will  have  the 
good  judgment  to  write  a  book  about 
him  so  the  world  may  know  better  and 
appreciate  more  of  his  fine  contributions 
to  the  grandest  diary  that  the  world 
has — the  National  Geographic  magazine. 
He  has  a  conviction  which  people  need 
to  know  and  that  Is  that  he  feels  it  is  his 


business  and  the  business  of  all  of  us  to 
seek  to  make  other  men  wiser  and  better 
so  we  can  find  or  make  opportunity  to 
do  so. 

Thankful  are  we  that  he  had  the  good 
judgment  to  have  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  take  us  under  their  wing 
and  help  us  to  soar  to  heights  far  beyond 
anything  we  could  Imagine  at  the  incep- 
tion of  our  project. 

With  him  and  his  wise  counsel,  we  are 
helping  everybody,  and  especially  boys 
and  girls,  to  catch  something  of  the  spirit 
that  burned  in  the  hearts  of  those  won- 
derful people  we  call  our  forefathers 
This  can  have  only  one  good  result  and 
a  most  desirable  one  and  that  is  to  make 
better  citizens  of  us  all  and  more  ade- 
quate citizens  out  of  the  young  men  and 
women  who  visit  this  Capitol  and  buy 
one  of  our  books.  "We.  The  People." 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  we — the  people  of 
American-salute  you.  We  thank  you  and 
your  organization. 

THE    NATIONAL    OEOCRAPHIC    SOCirTT.    ITfl    WOKK 
AND    HISTOKT 

Mr  Speaker,  the  National  Geographic 
Society  for  three-quarters  of  a  century 
has  had  the  wondrous  task  of  gathering 
and  diffusing  geographic  knowledge. 

The  society  shares  Its  growing  store 
of  geographic  fact  with  countless  millions 
through  its  world-famous  National  Geo- 
graphic magazine.  24  million  color  maps 
a  year,  its  globes,  atlases,  books,  mono- 
graphs, lectures,  bulletins  for  schools, 
and  its  information  service  for  press, 
television,  and  radio. 

To  the  young  in  heart  of  every  age 
there  is  magic  in  the  name  National  Geo- 
graphic. The  very  words  conjure  up  im- 
ages of  distant  places,  of  explorers  and 
scientists,  sparkling  seas  and  dazzling 
mountain  peaks,  strange  plants,  animals, 
people,  and  customs. 

Not  surprisingly,  many  of  the  society's 
3.900.000  members  throughout  the  world 
regard  the  organ  zation  as  a  personal 
friend.    A  boy  of  8  wrote  this  letter: 

Some  other  boys  and  I  were  thinking  about 
going  to  Africa  to  explore.  We  havent  got 
veary  much  money  In  the  bank,  so  we  would 
like  veary  much  If  the  National  Geographic 
would  like  to  send  us  1  wa.s  thinking  of  go- 
ing when  we  are  21  year's  old  that  would  be 
13  year's  from  now  thank  you  veary  much. 


BiABT  or  ouK  mcx 


An  elderly  lady  came  into  the  society's 
headquarters  in  Washington.  D.C..  to 
thank  the  National  Geographic  for  ac- 
cepting her  as  a  member.  "But."  she 
said  in  all  seriousness.  "I  am  afraid  that 
at  my  age  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  off  on 
all  those  expeditions' 

Since  1888.  when  the  society  was 
formed,  it  has  supported  more  than  200 
major  expeditions  and  scientific  proj- 
ects. 

For  exploration  is  the  essence  of  geog- 
raphy. Geography  is  not  static,  and  the 
study  of  it  merely  begins  with  the  con- 
figurations and  dimensions  of  the  earth's 
features.  This  conception  is  rightly  em- 
bodied in  today's  dictionary  definition  of 
geography : 

The  science  of  the  earth  and  its  life;  es- 
pecially the  description  of  land.  sea.  air.  and 
the  distribution  of  plant  and  animal  life, 
including  man  and  his  Industries,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  mutual  relations  of  these  di- 
verse elements. 


Because  of  the  vision,  plans,  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  need  for  an  accurate 
record  for  posterity.  Dr.  MelviUe  Bell 
Grosvenor.  the  president  and  editor  of 
the  society  and  Executive  Vice  President 
Melvin  M.  Payne,  have  become  the  chief 
diarists  of  the  world.  Members  of  the 
Geographic  staff  and  contributors  Jour- 
ney about  the  world  to  observe,  study, 
and  amass  a  word  and  picture  that  not 
only  becomes  an  accurate  diary  but  a 
very  attractive  one. 

Countries,  cities,  and  States  which 
were  the  subject  of  comprehensive  Na- 
tional Geographic  articles  in  1963  in- 
clude Arizona.  Athens.  Antarctica.  Aus- 
tralia. Burma.  Copenhagen.  India.  La- 
dakh.  Malaysia.  Ontario.  Sikkim.  Swe- 
den, and  Venezuela.  New  atlas  maps 
showed  these  regions — Antarctica.  Scan- 
dinavia. South-west  Africa,  central  Can- 
ada. Australia,  the  Nile  countries,  and 
the  Holy  Land. 

During  1963  the  National  Geographic 
magazine  featured  firsthand  accounts  of 
many  extraordinary  scientific  adven- 
tures with  which  the  society  was  asso- 
ciated: notably,  the  highly  successful 
first  American  Mount  Everest  expedi- 
tion, among  whose  summit  climbers  was 
the  National  Geographies  own  Barry 
Bishop;  Edwin  A.  Link's  extraordinary 
man-in-sea  experiments  to  enable  divers 
to  live  and  work  on  the  floor  of  ocean 
depths  of  1.000  feet  or  possibly  more, 
for  days,  weeks,  even  months;  British 
anthropologist  Dr.  Louis  S.  B.  Leakey's 
discovery  in  Kenya  of  a  new  14-milllon- 
year-old  fossil  link  in  the  ancestry  of 
man;  first  observation  by  jet  aircraft  of 
a  solar  eclipse. 

The  National  Geographic  magazine's 
articles  are  distinguished  by  lavish  il- 
lustrations In  color,  a  tradition  main- 
tained for  more  than  half  a  century. 

In  November  1910,  National  Geo- 
graphic printed  its  first  series  of  color 
photographs.  This  series  also  happened 
to  be  the  largest  collection  of  photo- 
graphs ever  published  in  a  single  Issue  of 
any  magazine.  The  changeover  from 
black-and-white  photography  to  abun- 
dant natural-color  Illustration  trans- 
formed the  publication  into  a  kind  of 
magazine  never  before  known,  and  set 
the  pace  for  its  numerous  photographic 
achievements  both  In  the  laboratory  and 
in  the  field. 


WORLD    ATLAS    PCTBLISHED 

In  its  work  of  diffusing  geographic 
knowledge,  the  society  uses  various 
media  to  tell  the  story  of  imfamlllar 
places  and  p>eople. 

Each  year  the  society's  cartographers 
design  and  produce  at  least  7  new 
maps  which  are  sent  as  free  magazine 
supplements  to  member-families,  3,900,- 
000  strong  at  the  beglrmlng  of  1964. 
The  large  staff  of  mapmakers  began 
charting  the  entire  world  afresh  in  1957 
to  create  a  new,  much-needed,  econom- 
ical "Atlas  of  the  World,"  published  as 
a  single  volume  In  1963. 

Among  the  society's  major  contribu- 
tions to  education  are  the  Geographic 
school  bulletins  Illustrated  In  full  color. 
Timely,  lively,  and  concise,  these  "mag- 
azines in  miniature  "  are  edited  for  class- 


room use  and  home  study.  During  the 
school  year,  some  190.000  are  sent  each 
week  to  educators,  librarians,  and  stu- 
dents at  a  token  subscription  rate  far 
below  production  costs. 

Whenever  an  earthquake  or  other 
event  brings  any  place  on  earth  prom- 
inently into  the  news,  the  National  Geo- 
graphic News  Service  promotly  supplies 
background  information.  The  unusual 
service  was  founded  in  World  War  I  at 
the  request  of  news  editors.  Regularly, 
the  news  service  sends  6  Informative 
features  each  week  to  more  than  2,000 
newspapers,  television,  and  radio  stations 
at  their  request  but  without  charge. 

The  National  Geographic  Book  Serv- 
ice prepares  color-illustrated  books 
ranging  broadly  over  man's  spectrum  of 
interests — from  Indians  to  insects;  mam- 
mals to  mapmaklng;  from  birds,  fishes, 
and  flowers  to  flags  of  the  world;  from 
U.S.  national  parks  and  historic  shrines 
to  everyday  life  in  ancient  times.  Be- 
cause the  initial  expense  Is  largely  borne 
by  the  magaz'ne,  from  which  much  basic 
material  and  many  illustrations  are  tak- 
en, the  volumes  can  be  published  for 
members  at  prices  below  their  intrinsic 
value. 

One  Geographic  book,  "Stalking  Birds 
With  Color  Camera,"  proved  so  popular 
when  It  was  issued  in  1951  that  the 
limited  printing  was  soon  exhausted  and 
the  book  became  a  treasured  collector's 
Item.  "America's  Wonderlands,  the  Na- 
tional Parks"  enjoyed  similar  success. 
Shortly  after  It  was  published  in  1959. 
the  unprecedented  demand  for  it  quick- 
ly depleted  two  huge  printings  of  300.- 
000  copies.  There  is  a  continuing  de- 
mand for  "Wonderlands"  and  a  com- 
panion volume.  "America's  History- 
lands,"  published  in  April  1962. 

Not  the  least  of  the  society's  public 
services  Is  answering  miscellaneous  in- 
quiries. Letters  come  from  all  over  the 
world  and  cover  every  Imaginable  sub- 
ject. A  sampling  of  recent  mail  reveals, 
typically,  questions  about  ancient  Baby- 
lon, the  comparative  salinity  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  and  the  Dead  Sea.  the 
quetzal  bird  of  Guatemala  and.  Incon- 
gruously, the  ingredients  of  cheese 
fondue. 

ONE   GROTTO,    PLEASE 

Some  questions  are  baffling.  A  soldier 
at  Fort  Riley.  Kans..  asked: 

Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  send  me 
the  address  of  the  closest  grotto  to  this 
camp''  I  am  now  stationed  In  the  Middle 
West  for  the  first  time  and  don't  know 
where  to  start. 

From  a  youngster  in  New  Mexico  came 
this  poignant  appeal: 

I  am  In  the  6th  grade  and  would  like  to 
have  a  National  Geographic  Society.  Would 
you  please  send  me  one?     Thank  you. 

Doubtless  the  child  wanted  a  sample 
copy  of  the  magazine.  But  the  society's 
•  staff  members  are  often  asked,  in  all  sin- 
cerity : 

What  Is  the  National  Geographic  Society? 
How  can  I  become  a  member? 

The  society's  bylaws  state: 

Members  fhall  be  persons  Interested  In  the 
Increase  and  diffusion  of  geographic  knowl- 
edge. 


And  most  of  the  society's  3,900,000 
members  were  elected  through  nomina- 
tion by  another  member. 

The  society's  meipbership  committee 
meets  regularly,  however,  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  making  membership  possible 
for  applicants  who  wish  to  join  but  who 
do  not  know  a  member.  Subscriptions, 
without  membership,  are  available  to 
libraries,  schools,  corporations,  and  vari- 
ous institutions. 

The  society  Itself  is  chartered  In 
Washington,  DC,  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  a  non- 
profit scientific  and  educational  institu- 
tion. 

FOUNDED  XH   1888 

When  founded  In  Washin?:ton  in  1888, 
it  was  a  small.  Icxial  body.  Now  members 
live  in  such  farfiung  places  as  the  Re- 
public of  the  Congo,  the  northwest  ter- 
ritories of  Canada,  Uruguay,  Andorra, 
the  Soviet  Union.  Macao.  Fiji,  and 
Afghanistan.  The  magazine  enters  such 
notable  households  as  Buckinghc.m 
Palace.  Nearly  90  percent  of  the  mem- 
bers renew  their  membership  each  year, 
which  Is  something  of  a  phenomenon 
in  the  magazine  field. 

What  are  the  rewards  of  membership? 
Members  have  the  satisfaction  of  par- 
ticipating in  and  jointly  owning  a  world- 
wide cooperative  organization  devoted 
solely  to  education  and  scientific  re- 
search. 

Quite  obviously,  most  of  the  society's 
members  will  never  have  the  opportunity 
to  visit  Washington  and  inspect  their 
property  there,  including  a  monumental 
new  10-story  headquarters  building. 

Yet  a  surprising  number  take  from 
afar  a  strongly  personal  interest  in  its 
activities.  Editorial-minded  members 
can  be  piercingly  explicit : 

As  you  know,  there  Is  no  such  thing  as 
"tin  roof"  and  many  years  ago  you  promised 
me    you    would    watch    that    error. 

The  modest  dues  of  the  members— 
$6.50  in  the  United  States  and  its  outly- 
ing areas,  $7  for  Canada,  and  $8  else- 
where—are stretched  a  long  way.  They 
pay  for  the  monthly  issues  of  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  magazine,  with  its 
maps  and  other  supplements.  Dues  sup- 
port the  society's  numerous  scientific 
expeditions,  researches,  and  educational 
services;  provide  for  new  facilities  when 
required;  and  enable  the  society  to  ac- 
cumulate reserve  funds.  As  a  result  of 
careful  investments  over  the  years,  those 
savings  constitute  a  financial  cushion 
that  has  helped  keep  membership  dues 
to  a  minimum  at  a  time  of  sharply  rising 
costs. 

Staff  members  take  pride  In  the  words 
of  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the  Inventor 
of  the  telephone  and  the  society's  second 
president.  Dr.  Bell  said,  "We  never  had 
to  take  off  our  hats  to  any  multimillion- 
aire for  having  endowed  the  society  with 
a  million  dollars;  we  have  done  It  our- 
selves." 

NEW   BUILDING   DEDICATED 

The  society's  staff  of  1,400  handles 
the  organization's  worldwide  activities 
from  a  complex  of  buildings  in  Washing- 
ton. The  newest  is  a  gleaming  white 
marble  structure  that  rises  10  stories 
from  a  parklike  setting  on  17th  Street 


NW..  only  a  few  blocks  from  the  White 
House.  The  new  building,  designed  by 
Edward  Durell  Stone,  not  only  provides 
office  space  for  600  employees;  it  houses 
an  exciting  new  museum  of  science  and 
discovery.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
dedicated  the  new  headquarters  on  Jan- 
uary 18,  1964. 

Editorial  and  administrative  ofBces 
formerly  were  nearby  In  two  adjacent 
buildings  on  16th  Street  NW.:  a  large 
colonnaded  structure  built  In  1913  and 
Hubbard  Memorial  Hall,  a  handsome 
red-roofed  edifice  that  was  a  gift  in  1903 
from  the  families  of  Dr.  Bell  and  Gardi- 
ner Greene  Hubbard,  who  was  the  so- 
ciety's first  president.  Both  buildings 
still  are  used  by  the  society,  along  with 
a  four -story  office  in  Northeast  Wash- 
ington where  clerical  workers  handle  the 
vast  records  and  correspondence  relat- 
ing to  the  society's  3,900,000  member- 
families. 

The  society  owes  Its  existence  to  a 
small  group  of  Washington  citizens.  In 
the  1880's,  the  Federal  Government  be- 
gan to  employ  scientists,  many  of  whom 
met  regularly  at  Washington's  Cosmos 
Club  for  refreshment  of  mind  and  body. 
It  was  a  time  of  Intense  mental  stimula- 
tion, an  incubation  period  for  great  ad- 
vances in  science  and  discovery.  Such 
diverse  tools  as  a  practical  Internal- 
combustion  car,  the  dlesel  engine,  the 
power-driven  aircraft,  the  klnetoscope, 
X-rays,  and  radium  were  just  around 
the  corner.  The  Cosmos  Club  regulars 
and  their  public-spirited  friends  felt  it 
was  time  to  wipe  the  dust  from  geog- 
raphy books. 

MEMORABLE    TEAR 

Living  in  Washington  at  the  time  was 
Mr.  Hubbard,  a  Boston  lawyer  and  phi- 
lanthropist who  had  helped  organize  the 
first  telephone  company  for  his  son-in- 
law.  Dr.  Bell.  Largely  through  Mr. 
Hubbard's  enterprise,  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  was  formed  In  January 
1888.  He  was  elected  president.  In  Oc- 
tober 1888,  the  first  National  Geographic 
magazine  appeared.  It  was  a  slim,  high- 
ly technical  brochure,  gloomily  bound  In 
a  terra  cotta  cover.  The  publication 
cost  50  cents. 

Certain  of  the  charter  members,  who 
numbered  165,  were  determined  to  keep 
the  magazine  technical.  Their  tastes 
ran  to  "The  Classification  of  Geographic 
Form  by  Genesis"  and  similar  discourses. 

Mr.  Hubbard  and  Dr.  Bell  did  not  see 
eye  to  eye  with  them.  The  two  gentle- 
men, one  a  financial  genius,  the  other  a 
scientific  genius,  shared  a  common  as- 
piration: To  promote  geographic  re- 
search and  diffuse  that  knowledge  so 
that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  might 
learn  more  about  the  wondrous  world  In 
which  we  live. 

When  Dr.  Bell  became  the  society's 
second  president  in  1898,  he  devoted 
much  of  his  prodigious  intellect  and  en- 
ergy to  making  the  National  Geographic 
a  livelier  journal.  As  a  start  he  needed 
an  editor. 

TOTTNO    TEACHER    ACCEPTS    JOB 

Dr.  Bell  had  in  mind  two  young  Am- 
herst graduates  who  had  attended  a 
house  party  at  his  summer  home,  Belnn 
Bhreagh.  in  Nova  Scotia.     They  were 
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Gilbert  and  Edwin  Grosvenor.  the  twin 
sons  of  a  friend,  the  educator  Dr.  Edwin 
A  Grosvenor. 

Impartially.  Dr.  B?ll  mentioned  both 
youths  in  writing  their  father  about  the 
editing  position  he  had  in  mind.  Edwin 
elected  to  follow  the  legal  profession. 
But  Gilbert,  a  school  teacher,  leaped  at 
the  chance.  Perhaps  his  decision  was 
colored  by  an  interest  in  Dr.  Bell's  pretty 
daughter.  Elsie  May  Bell.  At  any  rate, 
the  23-year-old  youth  reported  to  work 
in  Washington  on  April  1. 1899,  and  mar- 
ried Elsie  in  October  of  the  following 
year.  . 

Gilbert  Grosvenor  often  said  that  Elsie 
May  Bell  gave  her  "magic  touch"  to  the 
society  when  she  consented  to  marry 
him.  She  designed  the  National  Geo- 
graphic flas.  with  its  stripes  of  green, 
brown,  and  blue  representing  sea.  earth, 
and  sky.  She  traveled  with  him  to  the 
farthest  corners  of  the  earth;  read  many 
hundreds  of  manuscripts  and  helped 
edit  tens  of  thousands  of  photographs: 
she  contributed  notable  articles  of  her 

own. 

The  springtime  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphic was  a  period  of  frugality  and 
youthful  enterprise.    Funds  were  so  lim- 
ited that  every  dollar  had  to  be  distended 
like  a  balloon.    It  was  necessary  for  Gil- 
bert Grosvenor  to  do  everything  him- 
self     At  first  he  was  obliged  even  to 
hand-address    the    magazine    wrappers 
and  carry  each  mailing  to  the  post  ofBce 
on  his  back.     Not  surprisingly  his  first 
purchase  was  a  $20  addressing  machine. 
Unhappily  he  was  caught  in  a  dis- 
tressing tug-of-war  among  executive  of- 
ficers over  the  magazine's  format  and 
method  of  circulation.    Not  all  of  those 
Influential  In  the  society's  councils  be- 
lieved   geography    could   or   should    be 
popularized,  and  some  executive  officers 
thought  that  the  magazine's  future  de- 
pended    up>on     newsstand     sales     and 
subscriptions. 

coNcrPT  or  EorroRSHrp 
Gilbert  Grosvenor  did  not  agree.    Dur- 
ing those  trying  days,  he  candidly  ex- 
pressed his  concept  In  a  letter  to  the 
eminent  authoress  Ida  M.  Tarbell: 

A  combination  of  membership  and  maga- 
zine will  be  a  stronger  attraction  than  a 
mere  subscription  to  a  magrzine.  Where 
many  persons  will  not  subscribe  for  the 
magzlne  alone,  they  will  become  members 
because  they  get  two  things,  the  distinction 
of  membership  in  a  well-known  society  and 
also  a  g3od  monthly  Journal.  Neither  the 
magazine  nor  the  society  can  stand  alone,  for 
each  helps  the  other 

With  Dr.  Bell's  support.  Gilbert 
Grosvenor  won  In  the  end.  The  maga- 
zine was  to  be  continued  on  a  member- 
ship rather  than  a  subscription  basis. 

Prom  the  onset  the  editor  was  deter- 
mined to  transform  the  magazine  from 
one  of  cold  geographic  fact,  expressed 
in  hieroglyphic  terms  which  no  layman 
could  understand,  into  a  vehicle  for 
conveying  the  hving.  breathing  truth 
about  the  world  to  members.  He  was 
convinced  that  the  magazine  should  use 
pictures— realistic  ones  alive  with  hu- 
man Interest.  Good  Illustrations  were 
scarce,  so  he  bought  a  camera  and 
learned  photography. 
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When  opportunity  knocked.  Gilbert 
Grosvenor  was  ready  to  try  a  daring  In- 
novation In  magazine  publishing : 

I  came  to  the  office  one  December  morning 
in  1904  deeply  discouraged.  The  printer  was 
urgently  demanding  copy  for  11  pages  for 
the  January  is*ue  There  is  no  tyranny  so 
absolute  as  a  printers  deadline,  but  I  simply 
did  not  have  a  good  manuscript  avaUable 

A  large  and  rather  bulky  envelope  lay  on 
my  defk  Still  brooding  about  the  unfilled 
pages  I  opened  the  package  listlessly— then 
with  mounting  excitement  at  the  enclosures 
that  tumbled  out. 

Before  me  lay  some  50  beautiful  photo- 
graphs of  the  mysterious  city  of  Lhasa  in 
Tibet,  taken  by  a  Russian  explorer.  I  de- 
cided to  use  them  to  flU  the  pages 

When  I  went  home.  I  told  my  wife  that  I 
expected  to  be  fired  for  publishing  11  solid 
pages  of  scenic  pictures— particularly  since 
the  plates  had  been  paid  for  from  our  own 
slender  resources.  But  my  anxiety  was  soon 
dispelled  when  members  of  the  Society 
stopped  me  on  the  street  to  tell  me  how 
much  they  h  id  enjoyed  the  first  photograph* 
of  romantic  Lhasa. 

LA    CORCE    JOINS    STAFF 


A  few  days  later  the  young  editor  was 
elected  to  the  board  of  managers,  the 
precursor  of  the  present  board  of  trust- 
ees. He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
executive  and  finance  committees 

In  the  autumn  of  1905  another  happy 
event  occurred.  Memberships  were 
pouring  in  so  fast  that  Gilbert  Grosvenor 
faced  bushels  of  unanswered  letters.  He 
needed  an  assistant  urgently.  One 
morning  a  personable  young  man  walked 
in  and  presented  his  card— John  Oliver 
La  Gorce.    Yes.  he  would  like  the  job. 

It  was  a  fortunate  encounter.  For 
more  than  half  a  century  Gilbert  Gros- 
venor directed  the  destinies  of  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  with  John  Oliver  La 
Gorce  as  his  right  hand.  When  Dr. 
Grosvenor  retired  in  1954  and  became 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Dr. 
La  Gcrce  succeeded  him  as  president  and 
editor.  In  1957  Dr.  La  Gorce  chose  to 
join  his  longtime  colleague  In  retire- 
ment from  direct  editorial  duties,  and 
accepted  the  vice-chairmanship  of  the 
trustees.  Prior  to  his  death  in  1959,  Dr. 
La  Gorce  continued  to  take  part  in  the 
society's  policies  and  programs  Mean- 
while he  had  been  succeeded  as  presi- 
dent and  editor  by  Melville  Bell  Gros- 
venor. 

LEADERS    IN    MANT    FIELDS 

Direction  of  the  society's  afTairs  Is 
vested  In  the  board  of  triistees.  Its 
members  number  24.  and  they  are  elected 
for  life.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy,  a 
successor  Is  chosen  by  a  majority  vote. 
The  trustees  elect  the  president  and  edi- 
tor, as  well  as  other  principal  officers  of 
the  society. 

National  Geographic  has  been  unusu- 
ally fortunate  In  securing  as  trustees  na- 
tional leaders  In  the  fields  of  science, 
education,  law.  business,  finance,  govern- 
ment, the  armed  services,  and  aviation. 
As  a  rule  the  trustees  have  uncommon 
demands  upon  their  time,  yet  they  come 
to  the  society's  headquarters  about  once 
a  month  to  see  that  the  house  Is  In  order 
and  to  deal  with  new  business.  They  act 
as  a  budget  bureau,  a  promotions  board, 
a  general  services  administration,  an 
appropriations  committee,  and  an  ad- 


visory commission— all  rolled  Into  one. 
The  society's  committee  for  research  and 
exploration  may  recommend  a  series  of 
grants  amounting  to  some  $250,000  to  the 
National  Park  Service  for  scientific  study 
of  ruins  m  Mesa  Verde  National  Park, 
Colo  but  It  Is  the  trustees  who  review 
the  merits  of  each  project  and  give  the 
green  light. 

The  trustees  bestow  National  Geo- 
graphic awards  such  as  the  Hubbard 
Medal  Its  highest  honor  for  exploration 
and  discovery,  and  the  Gold  Medal  for 
achievement.  Recent  medalists  include 
members  of  the  American  Mount  Everest 
expedition;  Astronaut  John  Glenn,  first 
American  to  orbit  the  earth;  and  Capt. 
Jacques-Yves  Cousteau.  the  French 
undersea  pioneer  and  leader  of  the  Na- 
tional Geographic-Calypso  expeditions. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

The  board  of  trustees,  as  of  January  1. 
1964  Included:  Dr.  Gilbert  Grosvenor. 
chairman:  Thomas  W.  McKnew.  vice 
chairman;  Leonard  Carmlchael.  secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  from 
1952  to  1964:  Rear  Adm.  L.  O.  Colbert. 
U  S  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  retired; 
and  Hugh  L.  Dryden.  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

Also  Robert  V.  Fleming,  advisory 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Riggs  National 
Bank;  Crawford  H.  Greenewalt.  presi- 
dent of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.; 
Melville  Bell  Grosvenor;  Vice  Adm. 
Emory  S.  Land,  U.S.  Navy,  retired,  and 
former  president  of  the  Air  Transport 
Association;  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay.  Chief 
of  Staff.  U.S.  Air  Force;  H  Randolph 
Maddox.  vice  president  of  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co..  retired;  and 
Benjamin  M.  McKelway.  editorial  chair- 
man, the  Washington  Star. 

Also.  Walter  K.  Myers,  physician;  Mel- 
vin  M    Payne,  executive  vice  president 
pnd  secretary  of  the  National  Geographic 
Society;  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller,  chair- 
man of  the  board.  Rockefeller  Brothers, 
Inc..  and  president  of  Jackson  Hole  Pre- 
serve; Juan  T.  Trippe.  president  of  Pan 
American  World  Airways;  Frederick  O. 
Vosburgh.   associate  editor  of   the  Na- 
tional Geographic  magazine;  James  H. 
WakeUn.  Jr..  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy   for   Research   and  Development; 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren;  Alexander 
Wetmore.   research  associate.  Smithso- 
nian Institution;  Uoyd  B.  Wilson,  honor- 
ary chairman  of  the  board.  Chesapeake 
L  Potomac  Telephone  Co. ;  and  Conrad  L. 
Wirth.  director  of   the  National  Park 
Service— 1951-64— U.S.  Interior  Depart- 
ment. 

When  Melville  Bell  Grosvenor  became 
president  and  editor  of  the  society  In 
January  1957.  he  had  devoted  more  than 
three  decades  to  its  activities.  In  his 
youth,  despite  a  compelling  Interest  In 
geography  and  photography,  he  planned 
to  make  his  career  In  the  Navy.  But 
after  graduating  from  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy In  1923,  he  decided  that  his  true 
vocation  lay  with  a  camera  and  a  type- 
writer, not  a  sextant. 

On  Joining  the  National  Geographic 
sUff.  he  served  apprenticeships  in  vari- 


ous departments,  writing  news  and  school 
bulletins,  making  and  selecting  photo- 
graphs for  publication,  writing  and  edit- 
ing picture  legends,  contributing  and 
editing  articles  for  the  magazine,  and 
handling  the  society's  annual  winter 
course  of  film-lectures  for  Washington 
area  members.  One  of  his  early  assign- 
ments was  to  go  aloft  in  a  blimp  and 
obtain  the  first  successful  natural-color 
photographs  ever  made  from  the  air. 

MAGAZINE  GETS  NEW  LOOK 

Under  Dr.  Grosvenor's  leadership, 
many  changes  have  taken  place  at  Na- 
tional Geographic.  One  obvious  differ- 
ence is  in  the  familiar,  gold-bordered 
cover.  It  is  now  regularly  embellished 
with  a  color  photograph. 

Behind  the  scenes,  technological  im- 
provements have  been  occurring.  The 
magazine  was  printed  In  Washington  for 
more  than  60  years.  But  a  shift  in 
printers  was  occasioned  In  1960  by  the 
growth  In  the  magazine's  circulation  and 
the  availability  In  Chicago  of  modern, 
high-speed  presses  that  assured  printing 
and  color  reproduction  of  faultless 
quality. 

Engineers  and  executives  of  the  R.  R. 
Donnelley  &  Sons  Co.  helped  the  society 
plan  new  presses.  The  Cottrell  Co.  in 
Westerly.  R.I..  custom-built  the  precision 
machines. 

"When  moving  day  arrived,"  Dr.  Gros- 
venor said,  "the  editors  braced  them- 
selves for  a  new  kind  of  Geographic  ex- 
pedition. During  the  next  8  months, 
the  magazine  was  printed  in  two  differ- 
ent plants,  one  in  Washington  and  one 
in  Chicago.  Parts  of  the  same  article 
were  often  printed  600  miles  apart. 

To  bind  the  Issues,  we  shipped  138  truck- 
trailer  loads  of  pages  between  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Illinois.  Yet  we  made 
every  deadline,  and  members  noted  an  Im- 
provement In  quality. 

The  society  had  always  Insisted  upon 
the  best  available  coated  paper  for  the 
magazine :  now  It  began  using  newly  de- 
veloped paper  and  ink  that  were  even 
better. 

To  give  Its  members  push-button  serv- 
ice, the  society  also  acquired  a  Unlvac 
ni  computer  for  the  purpose,  among 
other  things,  of  making  possible  tem- 
porary changes  of  address  on  a  day's 
notice. 

HISTORIC   FIESTS   IN   PHOTOGRAPHY 

Some  of  the  society's  many  pioneer- 
ing achievements  in  photography — in 
the  laboratory  and  in  the  field— are 
these : 

First.  First  to  make  and  publish  nat- 
ural-color photographs  of  Arctic  life; 
first  magazine  aerial  photographs  of  the 
North  Pole  and  South  Pole. 

Second.  First  photographs  taken  In 
the  stratosphere. 

Third.  First  successful  natural-color 
photographs  undersea. 

Fourth.  First  natural -color  photo- 
graphs from  the  air. 

Fifth.  First  natural-color  photographs 
made  underground. 

Sixth.  First  published  photographs  of 
the  major  planets  and  the  moon  as  seen 
through  the  200-Inch  Hale  telescope. 


Seventh.  First  color  photographs  of 
big  game  and  the  first  comprehensive 
series  of  color  photographs  of  insects. 
The  first  action-stopping  color  photo- 
graphs of  numerous  bird  species. 

Year  in  and  year  out  the  society 
makes  large  grants  for  research  and  ex- 
ploration. Among  the  first,  when  the 
society  was  young  and  small,  was  $1,000 
toward  the  cost  of  Adm.  Robert  Peary's 
assault  on  the  North  Pole.  The  expedi- 
tions and  research  projects,  more  than 
200  all  told,  have  pushed  back  the  fron- 
tiers of  earth,  sea,  and  sky. 

The  studies  have  reached  nearly  2 
million  years  back  In  time  to  a  prehis- 
toric lake  in  east  Africa  where  a  man- 
like being  chipped  stone  tools;  they  have 
reached  a  billion  light-years  into  space. 

Ambitious  1963  enterprises  included 
the  first  American  assault  on  Mount  Ev- 
erest; discovery  of  the  traces  of  a  thou- 
sand-year-old Viking  settlement  on 
Newfoundland;  exploration  of  un- 
charted, cloudy,  frozen  wilds  of  Peru's 
Cordillera  Vilcabamba;  and  the  ex- 
traordinary Leakey  excavations  in  east 
Africa  that  have  yielded  fossils  of  both 
1,750,000-old  Zinjanthropus  and  14  mil- 
lion-year-old Kenyapithecus,  whose  skull 
fragments  suggest  a  step  in  the  ancestry 
of  man.  Inventor-explorer  Edwin  A. 
Link  and  Captain  Jacques-Yves  Cousteau 
continue  their  undersea  work  with  the 
support  of  the  society. 

With  society  sponsorship.  Dr.  Earl  C. 
Slipher,  of  Lowell  Observatory,  Arizona, 
began  in  1962  to  compile  a  "Photographic 
Study  of  the  Brighter  Planets."  which 
has  been  dubbed  a  "road  map  for  astro- 
nauts." 

Earlier,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
society  and  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  Palomar  Observatory  made 
a  photographic  survey  of  the  heavens 
which  expanded  the  known  universe  at 
least  25  times.  The  7-year  job  provided 
astronomers  with  a  guide  to  new  worlds 
in  space  for  perhaps  a  century  to  come. 

Over  the  years,  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  has  made  many  grants 
and  worked  closely  with  the  National 
Park  Service  to  help  save  the  Nation's 
priceless  wilderness  domains.  It  has 
contributed  in  various  ways:  the  first 
expedition  to  explore  Carlsbad  Caverns, 
New  Mexico;  discovery  of  Alaska's  Valley 
of  Ten  Thousand  Smokes;  donation  to 
the  American  people  of  a  large  tract  in 
Giant  Forest,  Sequoia  National  Park, 
Calif.,  and  a  study  of  the  danger  to 
coastal  redwoods;  the  recent  gift  of  Rus- 
sell Cave.  Ala.,  a  cavern  in  which  stone 
agers  lived  9,000  years  ago;  unearthing 
of  the  ancient  Indian  city-state,  Pueblo 
Bonlto,  in  New  Mexico. 

The  spectacular  expeditions  make 
headlines.  But  other  long-range  re- 
searches go  on,  unceasingly,  like  the 
familiar  ticking  of  a  clock.  For  example, 
the  University  of  Miami  Marine  Labora- 
tory made  an  important  10-year  study 
of  pelagic,  or  seagoing,  fish  with  the 
society's  help. 

The  National  Geographic  also  makes 
small  grants  for  such  diverse  projects  as 
the  compilation  of  a  bibliography  of 
Arctic  writings  and  the  publication  of 
purely  technical  reports  on  expeditions. 


TO    KNOe    OF    EABTH 


In  addition  to  sponsoring  elaborate 
scientifls  expeditions,  the  National  Geo- 
graphic sends  Its  editors,  writers,  and 
photographers  literally  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth— the  poles— in  quest  of  geo- 
graphic knowledge. 

Camera  in  hand.  Dr.  Gilbert  Grosvenor 
journeyed  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
miles  by  ship,  train,  caravan,  airliner, 
bush  plane,  and  car.  on  muleback,  and 
afoot  to  gather  material  for  articles.  He 
and  Dr.  Thomas  W.  McKnew  have  flown 
over  the  North  Pole.  Dr.  Melville  Bell 
Grosvenor  travels  extensively.  Dr. 
Payne  was  in  Nepal  during  the  Everest 
venture. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the 
myriad  miles  clocked  by  Associate  Editor 
Frederick  G.  Vosburgh  and  such  assist- 
ant editors  and  senior  stafif  members  as 
Franc  Shor,  W.  Robert  Moore,  Luis  Mar- 
den,  B.  Anthony  Stewart,  Robert  L. 
Conly.  Allan  C.  Fisher.  Jr.,  John  Scofleld. 
and  Mason  Sutherland.  In  1963  staff 
members  fiew  a  total  of  perhaps  a  mil- 
lion miles,  a  figure  which  does  not  refiect 
their  local  travels  within  countries. 

For  sheer  derring-do  Luis  Marden 
takes  staff  honors.  He  is  by  nature  an 
adventuresome  fellow,  and  he  finds  noth- 
ing odd  about  pursuing  a  3C-pound  fish 
about  a  submerged  reef,  aqua  lung  on  his 
back  and  underwater  camera  in  his 
hand.  Assigned  to  Pitcairn  Island.  Mr. 
Marden  not  only  developed  a  first-rate 
article  and  color  motion  picture  about 
the  lives  of  descendants  of  the  Bounty 
mutineers;  he  discovered  the  remains  of 
the  Bounty  on  the  coral-encrusted  fioor 
of  Bounty  Bay. 

For  sheer  stamina  Barry  C.  Bishop 
bows  to  none  of  his  colleagues.  A  vet- 
eran of  the  1960-61  Hillary  expedition 
which  wintered  in  the  shswiow  of  Mount 
Everest,  Bishop  climbed  it  a^  a  member 
of  the  1963  American  Mount  Everest 
expedition. 

From  writer-photographer  Thomas  J. 
Abercrombie  came  this  memorable  note: 

In  the  spirit  of  other  pioneering  efforts 
carried  on  by  the  society,  I  have  the  pleasvire 
of  carrying  the  society  flag  to  90*  South  lati- 
tude as  the  first  press  correspondent  to  set 
foot  on  the  (South)  Pole. 

QT7EEN    PHOTOGRAPHS    EDITOR 

Not  long  ago  Senior  Assistant  Editor 
Franc  Shor  visited  Greece  on  assign- 
ment. He  was  received  by  King  Paul 
and  Queen  Frederika  at  their  summer 
palace  outside  Athens.  As  the  interview 
ended,  the  royal  couple  posed  for 
pictures.  Then  Mr.  Shor  started  to  pack 
his  camera  gear. 

Just  a  moment — 

Said  Queen  Frederika  with  a  smile. 
It's  my  turn  now.     You  two  shake  hands 
while  I  take  your  picture. 

King  Paul  took  Mr.  Shor's  hand  in  a 
firm  grip.  Greece's  lovely  queen  focused 
the  camera  carefully  and  took  three  ex- 
posures. 

If  the  magazine  uses  one — 

She  said— 
I  want  a  credit  line  like  all  photographers 
get.      And    beneath    the    picture    write;    "A 
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member  of  the  National  Geographic  Society 
welcomes  the  society's  representative  to 
Greece." 

INTERNATIONAL         DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION      ACT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9022)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association 
Act  to  authorize  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  an  increase  in  the  re- 
sources of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THE    COMMITTXE   OF    THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU.  H.R.  9022.  with 
Mr.  Plynt  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rules  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  PATM.^Nl 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kil- 
BURNl  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  ^  ,_, 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  yielding  to  Mr. 
Reuss.  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Finance.  I  wish  to  speak 
briefly  on  the  merits  of  this  bill. 

Undeniably.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  IDA  is 
one  of  the  best  of  our  foreign  programs. 
For  every  $*  that  the  United  States  puts 
in.  16  other  countries  combine  to  con- 
tribute $6.  Moreover,  we  get  the  bene- 
fit of  the  enormous  professional  re- 
sources of  the  World  Bank,  which  ad- 
ministers the  IDA  program. 

It  has  been  the  objective  of  our  diplo- 
mats for  several  years  to  encourage  the 
participation  of  the  other  rich  nations 
of  the  world  in  the  desperately  needed 
program  of  economic  assistance  to  the 
poorer  nations.  This  is  a  burden  that 
we  cannot  shoulder  alone.  It  may  make 
very  little  difference  to  the  passengers  in 
a  wagon  whether  the  wagon  is  being 
pulled  by  1  horse  or  17  The  passengers 
may  go  a  little  faster,  but  that  is  all 
they  notice.  To  the  horse,  however,  it 
makes  a  lot  of  difference 

Now.  this  bill  passed  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Finance  by  a  unani- 
mous vote.  It  passed  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  by  a  unanimous 
vote.  It  has  the  full  and  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  administration. 

Every  other  country  has  promised  its 
contribution.  They  ai-e  waiting  for  the 
United  States  alone  to  pledge  its  share. 
At  our  behest,  the  deadline  was  post- 
poned once  back  in  December.  Now  we 
are  rapidly  approaching  a  second  dead- 
line. That  is  why  it  is  imperative  to  act 
immediately  on  this  bill. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  United 
States  and  the  other  16  countries  who 


make  up  the  Association  to  Increase  their 
authorization  for  new  loans  to  underde- 
veloped countries.    The  fact  is  that  the 
present  authorization  is  all  committed 
and  there  is  a  big  job  to  be  done.    The 
Russians  are   not   troubled  by  lack  of 
money  in  moving  into  the  new  countries. 
They    are    always    there    waiting    their 
chance.    Fortunately  this  program  rep- 
resents one  of  the  instances  where  the 
wealthier      noncommunistic      countries 
have  gotten  together  to  help  the  newer 
nations  develop   in  a  free  way   rather 
than  under  Communist  domination.     I 
hope  that  you  will  all  keep  this  firmly  In 
mind  in  considering  this  very  vital  legis- 
lation today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Reuss  1.  chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
International  Finance. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
portions  of  the  conunittee  report  and 
extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  REUSS.     Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill. 
H.R.  9022.  would   amend  the  Interna- 
tional  Development  Association  Act  to 
authorize  the  United  States  to  partici- 
pate in  an  increase  in  the  resources  of 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion.   Specifically,     it     authorizes     the 
United  States  to  subscribe  $312  million, 
payable  in  three  equal  annual  Install- 
ments, to  the  new  capital  of  the  IDA. 
These  sums  would  not  be  appropriated 
until  fiscal  1966.  1967,  and  1968.  respec- 
tively.    The  total  new  capital  of  the  IDA 
is  projected  at  $750  million,  of  which  the 
American  share  represents  41.6  percent. 
The  bill  would  authorize  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernor of  IDA  to  vote  In  favor  of  a  reso- 
lution now  pending  before  the  Associa- 
tion to  Increase  its  resources.    The  addi- 
tional resources  would  be  provided  en- 
tirely by  the  17  economically  developed 
members  of  IDA.  and  would  be  paid  in 
entirely  in  convertible  currencies.    The 
bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  the 
American  share  of  this  new  capital,  $312 
million.    It  also  makes  technical  changes 
in  the  existing  IDA  legislation  to  permit 
the  United  States  to  issue  non-interest- 
bearing  notes  to  IDA  when  the  new  sub- 
scription falls  due;   this  would  be  done 
in  thre?  equal  annual  installments. 

In  the  course  of  the  study  of  the  bill 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  we  have  obtained  the 
agreement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury that,  as  the  US.  Governor  of  IDA. 
he  will  follow  three  policy  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee.  They  are.  first, 
that  the  US.  share  of  the  contributions 
to  capital  be  further  reduced  in  any  fu- 
ture subscription;  second,  that  the  World 
Bank,  which  is  the  parent  body  of  IDA. 
make  its  future  net  income  available  to 
IDA  to  the  greatest  extent  possible:  and 
third,  that  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
the  present  American  imbalance  of  pay- 
ments, the  World  Bank  in  the  future 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  borrow 


new  funds  In  economically  advanced 
countries  other  than  the  United  States 
and  lend  convertible  currencies  other 
than  the  dollar.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Dillon's  letter  of  February  17.  1964. 
setting  forth  the  Treasury's  position  on 
these  three  policy  recommendations,  fol- 

lows  * 

PEBmuABT  17.  1964. 

The  Honorable  Weight  Patman. 
Chairman.  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
House   of   Representatives.   Washington, 
DC. 
Deaii   M«.   ChaDiman:     Aa   you   know.   De- 
cember 31.   1963,   was   the   original   date   for 
action  bv  the  members  of  the  International 
Development  Association  (IDA)  on  the  reso- 
lution   entitled.    "Additions    to    Resources." 
which  Is  pending  before  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  IDA  and  Is  referred  to  In  H  R.  9022. 
At  the  request  of  the  U.S.  Executive  Director 
of  IDA.  this  date  was  postponed  until  March 
1,  1964.  In  order  to  allow  time  for  action  by 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  feel  that  It  is  most  Importont  for  \ib  to 
be  In  a  position  to  act  by  the  March  1  date, 
and  would  therefore  hope  that  the  Congress 
could  take  early  final  action  authorizing 
U.S.  participation  in  the  proposed  additions 
to  IDAS  resources.  I  recognize  that  this 
may  require  accepUnce  by  the  House  of  the 
version  of  the  bUl  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
(S.2214). 

As  you  are  aware.  S.  2214  has  certain  tech- 
nical differences  from  H.R.  9022.  In  addi- 
tion your  committee.  In  reporting  out  H.R. 
9022  (Rept.  No.  1093)  amended  It  by  adding 
a  new  section  3.  which  states  that: 

"Sec  3.  It  Is  the  intention  of  the  Congress 
that  the  United  States  Governor  of  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  ReconstrucUon  and 
Development,  in  carrying  out  hU  duties  and 
responsibilities  In  connection  with  Interna- 
tional financial  institutions,  shall  take  into 
account  the  following  considerations: 

"( 1 )  The  proportionate  share  of  the  United 
States  in  any  further  Increase  in  the  re- 
sources of  the  International  Development 
Association  should  be  reduced  from  the  pro- 
portionate share  represented  by  the  payment 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  authorized 
by  the  amendment  made  by  this  act. 

"(2)  To  the  maximum  extent  consistent 
with  the  prc^>er  attainment  of  the  Bank's 
objectives,  the  Bank  should  make  Its  future 
net  Income  available  to  Its  afflllatee. 

"(3)  In  view  of  the  Importance  of  reduc- 
tion in  the  United  States  balance -of -pay- 
menU  deficit,  the  Bank  :  hould.  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  borrow  new  funds  In 
economically  advanced  countries  other  than 
the  United  States  and  lend  convertible  cur- 
rencies other  than  the  dollar." 

Prior  to  House  debate.  I  would  like  to  as- 
sure you  that  the  policies  outlined  in  section 
3  which  Is  the  only  substantive  difference 
between  H.R  9022  and  S.  2214,  are  com- 
pletely acceptable  to  the  administration,  and 
that  we  will  fully  take  Into  account  the  con- 
siderations which  are  set  forth  In  that  sec- 
tion—Irrespective of  whether  the  House  or 
the  Senate  version  Is  finally  enacted. 
With  best  wishes. 

Sincerely.  _ 

Douglas  DnxoN. 


n)A's  advantage  to  the  uNrro  states 
By  far  the  greatest  advantage  accru- 
ing to  the  United  States  from  participa- 
tion m  the  International  Development 
Association  Is  the  fact  that  IDA  is  a 
truly  international,  multilateral  organi- 
zation. The  collective  nature  of  the  en- 
terprise works  to  our  benefit  In  three 
ways. 

First.  We  get  the  benefit  of  the  finan- 
cial partlclpaUon  of  the  other  rich  na- 


tions of  the  world.  This  Is  a  benefit  that 
cannot  even  be  calculated.  It  Is  some- 
thing that  we  have  been  working  for  for 
years  and  years,  and  it  represents  a  gi- 
gantic step  forward.  Think  of  it.  it 
costs  us  a  dollar  to  give  a  dollar  to  a 
needy  and  deserving  country  under  AID. 
To  give  the  same  dollar  through  IDA 
costs  us  Jess  than  42  cents. 

Second.  The  staffs  of  IDA  and  the 
World  Bank  are  identical.  This  means 
that  the  program  gets  the  benefit  of  the 
vast  experience  and  technical  training 
of  the  World  Bank  staff  at  a  minimal 
cost.  This  reduces  the  overhead  cost  of 
the  program  enormously. 

Third.  The  political  and  diplomatic 
pressures  that  come  to  bear  upon  such 
decisions  as  to  whom  to  allocate  aid, 
and  for  how  much,  and  on  what  terms, 
are  taken  off  our  back  and  put  on  the 
back  of  an  International  bank. 

Our  share  of  the  new  subscription  has 
been  reduced  to  41.6  percent  from  our 
share  of  the  original  capital,  which  was 
43.32  percent.  In  the  meantime.  Great 
Britain's  share  has  also  gone  down  a 
few  points.  The  additional  burden  is 
being  borne  by  the  Common  Market 
countries,  whose  total  share  is  up  from 
20.53  percent  to  26.43  percent,  by  other 
European  countries,  who  will  be  con- 
tributing more  in  the  future,  and  by 
other  developed  nations,  which  are  pay- 
ing in  a  total  of  14.23  percent  this  time, 
compared  to  13.75  percent  last  time. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  Insert  In 
the  Record  a  table  showing  the  amounts 
and  percentages  of  the  first  and  second 
subscriptions  borne  by  each  country  and 
each  group  of  countries  in  IDA : 

Amount   and   percent   share   of  initial  sub- 
scription and  of  proposed  new  subscription 
to  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion, by  country  and  group  of  countries 
[Oollars  in  millions] 


("ountrv  or  Kroup 

Initial  sub- 
scription 

Proposed  new 
suhscrlption 

Amount 

Percent 
share 

Amount 

Percent 
share 

Total 

$73<l  36 

100  00 

$750  00 

100.00 

r'nltcfl  ."States 
fnited  KinKdom. 

3^.29 
131. 14 

43  32 

17  74 

312  00 
66.60 

41  60 
12.88 

C'cmmon  Market 
Six 

151.82 

20.53 

198.22 

26.43 

BelRium.   

France    

'52.9fi 
S2.96 
18.16 

"27.74 

7.16 
7.16 
2.46 

3,75 

16.50 
61.87 
72.60 
30  00 
.75 
16.50 

2.20 
8  25 

Uprmany 

Ital.v             

I.uxrnilHMirn 

N'ctherlands. .. 

9.68 

4  00 

10 

2.20 

othiT  European. .. 

.14.42 

4.66 

36  44 

4.86 

Austria.. 
IVniiiark 

Finland 

Norway 

Sweden 

5  04 

8.74 

3.83 

6.72 

10.  OU 

.68 

1.18 

.52 

.91 

1  36 

5.04 
7.50 
2,30 
6.60 
15.00 

.67 

1  00 

31 

.88 
2.00 

other 

101.64        13.75 

106,74 

14,23 

Au.<!tralis 

<^inada 

Japan 
South  Africa 

20. 18  1       2.  73 
37.  83         5.  12 
33  59         4.  54 
10  03         1.36 

19.80 

41.70 

41.25 

3.90 

2,64 

5.56 

S.50 

,53 

But  despite  the  large  and  growing  par- 
ticipation of  other  industrialized  nations, 
the  program  still  places  a  heavy  burden 
upon  the  United  States  It  Is  very  much 
to  be  hoped  that  In  the  future  a  larger 
share  of  the  growing  resources  of  the 
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Common  Market  countries  will  be  allo- 
cated to  such  international  foreign  aid 
operations.  In  addition,  the  growing 
surplus  of  the  World  Bank,  and  the  close, 
indeed  inseparable  relationship  betv/een 
that  body  and  Its  subsidiary  IDA,  suggests 
that  here  might  be  another  source  of  cap- 
ital for  underdeveloped  nations  that  are 
unable  to  meet  the  terms  of  conventional, 
hard  loans. 

NEED  FOR  IDA  rINANCING 

The  provision  of  economic  assistance  to 
developing  countries  was  the  major  ob- 
jective underlying  the  establishment  of 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion In  1960.  It  owes  Its  origin  largely  to 
congressional  initiative.  The  need  of 
such  countries  for  social  overhead  capi- 
tal to  build  roads,  power  installations, 
communications  networks,  and  other 
preconditions  of  economic  growth.  Is  tre- 
mendous. But  the  ability  of  these  coun- 
tries to  pay  for  such  assistance  Is  very 
limited.  They  have  much  too  little  for- 
eign exchange.  Poverty  is  a  vicious  cir- 
cle whether  here  or  abroad,  and  a  poor 
man  cannot  borrow  money  at  a  bank  if  he 
cannot  pay  the  interest.  And  so  It  was 
recognized  that  some  source  of  soft  loans 
was  urgently  necessary.  Between  1955 
and  1961.  the  foreign -owned  public  debt 
of  the  developing  nations  more  than  dou- 
bled In  size,  without  a  corresponding 
growth  of  their  foreign  exchange  earn- 
ings. Countries  like  India  simply  could 
not  afford  to  borrow  more  money  on  com- 
petitive terms. 

And  so  It  was  that  the  IDA  was  formed. 
Fifteen  Industrialized  nations  pledged 
$763  million  to  a  capital  pool,  out  of 
which  money  would  be  lent  to  underde- 
veloped countries  for  a  term  of  50  years, 
without  Interest,  and  with  a  service 
charge  of  only  three-fourths  of  1  percent. 
Repayment  would  be  In  convertible  cur- 
rencies, but  there  would  be  a  10-year 
grace  period  on  each  loan. 

But  now  the  original  resources  of  the 
Association  are  nearly  exhausted,  having 
been  committed  on  47  credits  to  20  coun- 
tries. Well  before  fiscal  1966,  when  the 
first  installment  of  the  proposed  new 
subscription  falls  due.  It  Is  expected  that 
there  will  be  no  more  left  from  the  Initial 
capital.  It  is  not  and  has  not  been  con- 
templated that  IDA  would  go  to  the  pri- 
vate capital  market  for  funds,  since  there 
Is  no  Incentive  for  nongovernmental  in- 
vestors to  invest  in  non -interest- bearing 
loans. 

The  resolution,  for  which  this  bill 
would  permit  the  U.S.  Governor  to  vote, 
has  already  received  the  favorable  votes 
of  the  Governors  in  IDA  of  all  of  the  oth- 
er 16  economically  developed  countries. 
But  the  terms  of  the  resolution  call  for 
ratification  by  at  least  12  of  these  mem- 
ber countries,  contributing  at  least  $600 
million,  before  March  1,  1964,  before  any 
pledge  can  become  effective.  Since  our 
share  Is  over  $300  million,  obviously  the 
increase  In  IDA'S  resources  will  not  occur 
without  our  vote.  The  original  deadline 
has  already  been  extended  once  at  the 
request  of  the  United  States. 

The  benefits  and  advantages  of  the 
continued  IDA  program  are  obvious.  The 
need  for  it  Is  great.  I  hope  the  bill  will 
be  passed. 


I  include  portions  of  report  No.  1093 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency : 

International   Development    Association 

Act 

purpose  of  the  bill 

H.R.  9022  authorizes  the  U.S.  Governor  of 
the  International  Development  Association 
to  vote  In  favor  of  a  resolution  now  pending 
before  the  Association  to  increase  Its  con- 
vertible currency  resources  through  addi- 
tional subscriptions  by  17  economically  ad- 
vanced countries  In  a  total  sum  of  $750  mil- 
lion. The  resolution  provides  that  each 
country's  subscription  Is  to  be  available  In 
three  equal  Installments  during  fiscal  years 
1966, 1967, and  1968. 

The  bin  authorizes  the  appropriation, 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  of  the  stim  of 
$312  million  for  the  U.S.  share  In  the  in- 
crease In  the  resources  of  the  Association. 

The  bin  also  makes  a  technical  change  In 
the  existing  legislation  In  order  to  permit  the 
United  States  to  Issue  non-lnterest-bearlng 
notes  to  the  Association,  as  each  Installment 
of  the  Increased  subscription  falls  due. 

The  bill  also  sets  forth,  as  the  intention 
of  Congress,  three  policy  recommendations 
to  the  U.S,  Governor  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
who  Is  ex  officio  U.S.  Governor  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  of  the  International  Finance 
Corporation.    These    recommendations    are 

(a)  that  the  U.S.  share  in  any  future  Increase 
In  resources  of  the  Association  be  reduced: 

(b)  that  the  International  Bank  should 
make  its  future  net  Income  available  to  Its 
aflaiiates,  the  Association,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation,  to  the  maximum 
extent  consistent  with  the  attainment  of  the 
Bank's  objectives;  and  (c)  that  to  assist  In 
the  reduction  of  the  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit,  the  Bank  should  obtain  funds 
In  economically  advanced  countries  other 
than  the  United  States  and  lend  convertible 
currencies  other  than  the  dollar  to  the  maxl- 
miun  extent  feasible.  The  term  "net  In- 
come" as  used  In  section  3(2)  of  the  bill  Is 
intended  to  mean  net  Income  after  the  pay- 
ment of  all  expenses,  provision  for  reserves, 
and  all  other  proi>er  charges. 

BACKGROUND  OF  THE   BILL 

The  International  Development  Associa- 
tion Act  of  1960  (Public  Law  86-565,  ap- 
proved June  30,  1960;  74  Stat.  293)  author- 
ized the  United  States  to  make  an  Initial 
subscription  to  the  Association  of  $320,290,- 
000,  as  the  U.S,  share  of  total  subscriptions 
of  all  member  countries  of  $1  billion.  The 
subscriptions  of  the  economically  advanced 
countries  (designated  In  schedule  A  of  the 
articles  of  agreement  as  "pt.  I"  countries)  of 
$763,070,000  were  entirely  In  convertible  cur- 
rencies. The  subscriptions  of  potential  bor- 
rower countries  ("pt,  II"  countries)  of  $236.- 
930,000  were  10  percent  In  convertible  cur- 
rencies and  the  remainder  In  their  own  cur- 
rencies. Under  the  terms  of  the  articles  of 
agreement.  Initial  subscriptions  were  pay- 
able over  a  5-year  period,  with  the  final  In- 
stallment due  In  November  1964,  As  of  No- 
vember 8.  1963,  actual  Initial  subscrlotlons 
totaled  $984,4  million,  of  which  $766  9  mil- 
lion were  In  convertible  currencies  and  $217.5 
million  In  restricted  local  currencies. 

The  Association  was  established  In  1960  In 
order  to  provide  a  source  of  development 
capital  for  countries  which  could  not  qualify 
for  loans  from  the  private  capital  market 
or  meet  the  more  stringent  standards  for 
loans  from  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  or  the  U5. 
Export-Import  Bank.  It  was  designed  to 
supplement  the  U.S.  Development  Loan  Fund 
and  welcomed  In  this  country  as  a  way  for 
assuring  the  more  active  participation  of 
other   economically   advanced   countries    in 
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NEED    FOB    TH«    BIU. 

The  need  for  capital  resources  provided  by 
the  Association  Is  greater  ^«**y^^^Jn^ 

but  with  a  -^7^"  ^"*^'  "^;;;;;;:rorprTn:      smcf  ^eo'mlSy  ^'nat°onr"av°e    been      —  :^—  iV^^  drscuVslon  of  the  respective 
^fpilT^-L^venrbrcur^e^n^Ln^t  Are:      ^aided  -.e  .n^s  .  thc-e^n.^  ^B^^T^^^ ^:^S!^^  - 


financing  the  development  of  poorer  coun- 
tries The  Association's  loans  are  made  for 
a  term  of  50  years,  with  no  Interest  charge 
but  with  a  service  charge  of  three-quarters 


patlon  in  the  International  Bank  resulUln 
rhlgher  return  In  the  form  of  Increased 
US  exports  than  our  own  aid  program,  and 
that  our  subecrlptlon  to  the  Association  may 
also  in  the  future  be  similarly  favorable. 


ctpal 


committee    believes    such    a    discussion    ex- 

i,..»i»--      Dc.w^v rto„hied       tremely  relevant  to  considering  ^^e  "pan- 

,t,on«  mii^ht   be   necessary   to   replenish      of  developing  countries  more  ^han  doubled  Association  resources,  since  the  need 

3tlons  ^""^^\/^  ."*^j7tlon     It  was  rec-      without  a  comparable  Increase  In  their  for-  ^^  ,^^^g  ^^^^  ^y  the  Assoclat  on 

?/.°r:r  the'^^S^SSlonTould  not.  like      e.gn   exchange   earn^gs^T^^elr    great  y   J-      J^   ^^^J^^^^  ^^^  ^he  ability   of^  developing 


S:;;;;tl.;^ir;^-.urlng  the  f^rst  10  years      --  -plUl^^.f^^'r  i^  ^^^ntlonj  -  — -;ri^-.„ee      Corporation.     The 

on  any  loan^                         subscription.  Con-      debt^ervlce  burdens  has  steadily  diminished^  commuted    believes    such    a    dlscusslo 

gr^  JJ^oTafz^'ln'^thrrddftlonal  sub-      Between    195_5  ^^n.J^^^.J^^  .rn'^ubS  tremely  relevant  to  considering  the^expan- 
scrlptlons  might  be   necessary  to 
the  resources  of  the  Association     I 

ognlzed  that  ^he  Association  could  »«...»^^^^      mulshed' capacity  to  carry  added  debt  serv-  '»   '"r;,'"",^  ^[isume   servicing    burdens   for 

the    International  ,f*"^„°^'"  ,.'1^'*  ""^he      Sng  burdens  makes  it  Imprudent  for  them  ^^^^^^'f'^^t^i  ,"  ^s  (of  the  type  made  by  the 

funds  by   '»"  "8   '"  °^%^";^'~  ^^^^   Se       o  incur  more  debt  on  conventional  ^rms^  iXna  Ion*!  Bank     Is  rapidly  coming  to  a 

private   capital    ^<''}''\      J^I    iS?   on   the      Yet   curtailing   their  development   P^ogr^  i"^*^      Moreover,  while   the   Association  re- 

commlttee   report   of   June   8^  JJ«0^  °«   ^J^      ^^^^^  ^ave  serious  political  and  social  con-  nmit                          ^              resources,  the  In- 

Association    (H.    Kept.    1768.  86th   Cong..   -Ja            ^^^^^^    ^^^  ^^^^  j^^  ^^e   countries  con-  ^^"/^'^j^^^,   ^^^^  ^as  a  growing  reserve  of 

sess  )   stated:                                                                 cerned  but  for  the  free  world  generally,     it  ,,,nri,   available  for   lending.     As  shown    In 

•The  article,   (of  agreement,    provide  for      cerned  bu^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  '»^V^"'^*^  [he  table  ll^low.  net  earnings  credited  to  a 

States   and    the    other   advanced    industrial  i^jngmai  reserve,  over  and  above  a  stat- 

countrles  to  rescue  the  developing  countries  ^^vv^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  required  by  the  Bretton 

from  this  dilemma  Woods  Agreements  Act  of  1  percent  per  an- 

The  stake  of  this  country  In  expanding  the  charged    as   commission  on   all    loans, 

resources  of   the   Association   Is  particularly  ^^^   ^^^^ » ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ,550  million.     Since 

significant:  annual  net  earnings  appear  to  be  rising  and 

1.  By  contributing  to  the  multilateral  cap-  present  rate  of  net  earnings  are  In  ex- 


a  periodic  review  by  the  Association  of  the 
adequacy  of  Its  resources  and  for  the  au- 
thoJlzatfon  If.  When,  and  to  the  "ten^ 
deemed  desirable,  of  general  Increases  In 
subscriptions  While  the  Association  ha* 
the  power  to  borrow.  It  is  not  contemplated 
that  there  will  be  any  issue  of  securities  In 


the  private  market- (P  5).  .__,.»,„„  ital  fund  of  the  Association,  the  UnUed  '"  ^  ^^jl^jmilllon  per  year.  It  Is  dlsappolnt- 
A.  of  November  30.  1963.  the  Association  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^j  ^^  ^q  In  contrlbu-  ["%°'S'„o  dlscus^on  by  the  National  Ad- 
had  committed  $554  million,  on  42  credits  in  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  countries  for  every  »!  which  K  ^^^^„  ^j  ^^^  possibility  of  shifting 
18  countries,  out  of  Its  toUl  l*"^**^  «  ""  we  make  available  for  economic  development^  some  or  all  of  such  earnings  to  the  Assocla- 
sources  In  convertible  currencies  o'  ""K^tij  ^  ^^^  political  and  economic  stability  of  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  affiliate  of  the  International 
more  than  $750  million.  Even  at  the  cur-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ,^n  our  constant  ^^^  international  Finance  Corpora- 
rent  modest  annual  rate  <?V«"f' "«  °f  "P^an  goal.  Is  furthered  by  making  It  poeslble  for  ^^^  g^^^^  ^  transfer  would  appear  to  be 
,150  million  per  year  (Which  IS  low^^^  developing  countries        " 


»150  million  per  year  (which  ^'J°'^"^^^r.  developing  countries  to  borrow  from  an  in-        ^^^^  feasible  since  these  earnings  belong  to 

the  anticipated  lending  «^>  •  *"*  •f°r ""  ,  ternatlonal  lending  Institution  with  the  as-      m      j     ^^„^j,onal  Bank  as  such,  rather  than 

lion   balance  of  lendable  '""^8  will  be  ex  ^^^^^^^^   ^^^^   ^^^ow  national   Interests  are  

hausted   by   the   fiscal   year    1966    when   tne  ^^^  reflected  In  loan  decisions 

first  installment  of  the  addltlona    funds  now  balance-of-payments  effect  on  the 


requested  Is   to   become  available 

There  is  now  pending  before  the  Associa- 
tion a  resolution  for  an  Increase  In  sub- 
scriptions of  $750  million  In  convertible  cur- 
rencies, to  be  paid  In  entirely  by  17  part  I 
"untrles.  and  to  be  available  'n  3/nnua 
installments  beginning  In  fiscal  196«  I^rt 
n    countries    are    not    being   asked    to    take 


United  SUtes  of  IDA  loan  disbursements, 
now  relatively  unfavorable,  can  be  expected 
to  improve  In  the  3-year  period  ending  Sep- 
tember 1963.  only  about  23  percent  of  all 
ld°ntinable  procurement  under  these  dis- 
bursements was  in  the  United  States  How- 
ever, over  a  longer  period,  the  P«-centage 
share  of  purchases  under  Association  credits 


to  Its  Individual  member  countries 
Annual  amounts  0/  net  earnings  credited  to 
IBRD  supplemental  reserve.  19S0-S3 
I  In  millions  of  U.8.  dollars] 

Amount 
.     >27.3 


part  in  the  proposed  Increase  In  r««°"rce«  ^  ^^1^^  states  should  more  nearly 
T^e  share  of  the  United  States  In  the  pro-  'J^^*^  ^^^  33-percent  Fhare  of  pur- 
posed increase  Is  $312  million  *^8  percent  *P^^*'^^^„\„ternrtlonal  Bank  loans  In 
^Tthe  toUl  for  all  part  I  countries  com-  JJ«^»  "„  ^^^,^^  fiscal  1963  If  the  lat- 
pared  with  a  43-percent  share  in  1960^  The  J""  cou  J  ^  ^^  Association  loans, 
f^lowing  «:hedule  shows  the  f°^°"""^.^^^  about  80  Percent  of  the  proposed  US.  sub- 
percentage  Shares  of  •t'^'-^L 'i^f °^..  ^cr°ption    would    be   returned   to   us   In    the 


which  are  to  ahare  in  the  new  rewjurces; 


Country 


AiutrUte 

Austria  

PelfCluiD 

Canadt    

Penmark     

Flnl»nd 

Francs 

Oernmny 

Itiily 

Japan.    .       

Lnxenahourt 

Netherlan«ls 

NorwHv 

.^O'lfh  \frtcn     — 

Sweden     

rnited  Kingdom. 
rnU»dSiatr«  ... 


Amount  of 
proposed 
contribu- 
tion 
(millions) 


$19lW 
104 

Ifi.  30 

41  70 

7.  SO 

rtl.  Wi 
7.'.  fit> 
30  (W 
41. 2S 
.7$ 
IHiSO 
(HO 

xw 

15.  W 


rerun'  of 
total 


2.  M 


form  of  increased  exports  as  compared  with 
about  65  percent  under  our  unilateral  aW 
program  at  present 

SPCCIAL  KEPOBT  Or  THK  NATtONAL  ADVIBOBT 
COTTWCn. 

The  National   Advisory  Council  on  Inter- 
natloral  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems. 


Year: 

1950. 

1951- 

1952. 

1953- 

1954. 

1955- 

1956. 

1967. 

1958. 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

19«3 


15. 

2 

15. 

9 

18 

5 

20. 

3 

24. 

7 

28. 

6 

35 

0 

42 

1 

46 

5 

59 

S 

63 

2 

70 

3 

82 

.7 

Total •BW.'? 

'From  accumulated  net  income  of  IBRD 
in  previous  years 

■  DlfTers  from  balance  sheet  total  of  $558.1 
million    for    supplemental    reserve    by    net 


Total 


Tsruw 


The  resolution  provides  that  at  least  12 
out  of  the  17  countries,  with  proposed  con- 
tributions totaling  $600  million  or  more  out 
of  the  aggregate  $750  million,  must  agree  by 
March  1  1964.  to  make  their  contributions 
m  the  amounu  set  ^orth  above  before  anj 
country 
Unless 


-      T^^'^^lt  oTl9«'?22%'s°C  ^8^'  !!fThe  amount  ^hargVd^or  credited   on  account  of 

VS!     US  Vlcy   ^y   coordinating  our   interna-  exchange   rate   changes   and    other   transac 

I""      tlonal  aid  efforts,  is  composed  of  the  Secre-  tions. 

tary  of  the  Treasury,  as  Cha'rman.  and  of  source:  Submitted  by  U.S.  Treasury. 

the  S3creurte,  of  ^^^J^^^J^",^ ^;^^^:%J^^  ,    ^he  present  borrowing  and  lending  poU- 

S^a^^o?Governors1"d   theXlrman  of  cles  of  the  International  Bank  are  also  of 

f,,r  F„Srt  ImiSt  Bank     The  special  report  concern  to  the  committee  since  these  policies 

S;      S^theTau'oSrAdvTso^rJcouncll'^n  the  n7ed  can  affect  '^'^^^^Z' SIJ^T.^n^TZr 

•S     £\ro^n^'ric;?u^Shra"ur'ge'Vrrof^'S;  Tor ort^ ^yje^'m^e  bVf  ^tlr^nt^^^^^ 

>-'^     dccur^enta  ?n  m  sTpF^^^^                9022.  would  Bank  and  increasing  need  for  loans  of  the 

raveTeen   more    he^p^ul    had^rtaln  addl-  type   furnUhed  _by^the_A.^.oclatlon. 

tlonal  Information  been  provided. 

1  The  names  of  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil concurring  In  the  report  are  not  given 
The  names  of  those  dissenting.  If  any.  and 
their  reasons  for  dissent,  were  also  not  given 


.31 

S.  25 
9.  W 

4  no 

.  10 
2.  JO 


41.WI1 

loaoo 


The  committee  notes  that  while  no  new 
borrowing  in  the  United  States  by  the  In- 
ternational Bank  took  place  In  fiscal  year 
1963  as  It  had  In  some  previous  fiscal  years, 
portfolio  sales  to  Americans   investors  have 


2    The    report    makes    no    ana  ysls   of    the      continued  to  add  to  capital  outfiow      When 
balance-of-payments  effects  of  the  proposed  ^^^^g    American    investors    participate    in 

increase  In  resources  for  the  United  States      ^^^  international  Bank  loans  or  Uke  over 

" '  *~  ~  the  effect  on 

no  less  adverse 
International 


«»-  —t  fnrth  above  before  any  increase  in  resuun-ca  i^«    • —    ~ -  new  internaiiuimi   om.-.  .v^ 

rTor^^enbJc^mes     effective  Such  an  analysis  appears  'undamenul  to  a  ^^^^  ^^  outstanding  loans. 

»l     ?T^JH^tAtes  casts  Its  votes  In  consideration    of    Increasing    the    US.    pay  J^     balance  of  payments  Is  n. 

"fhe^  or^'a^rrheTp-als  of  all  ments  at  a  time  when  there  Is  pressing  n«d  ^e^bal  ^^^  ^^^P>  ^^^^  ^     ^^ 
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The  committee  also  views  with  concern  the 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  loan  disburse- 
ments which  are  made  In  U.S.  dollars  rather 
than  in  other  currencies.  Loans  made  In 
U.S.  dollars  do  not  Increase  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit,  since  they  transfer  dollars 
from  one  foreign  holder,  the  International 
Bank,  to  another.  However,  they  do  not 
yield  the  advantage  of  loans  made  In  other 
currencies.  When  borrowers  receive  their 
loans  In  other  currencies,  and  wish  to  make 
purchases  In  the  United  States,  they  would 
exchange  such  currencies  for  dollars  through 
ordinary  banking  channels,  thus  reducing 
U.S.  dollars  In  the  hands  of  foreign  private 
or  governmental  holders.  The  table  below 
shows  that  whereas  between  1958  and  1961 
there  was  a  steady  decline  In  the  proportion 
of  loan  disbursements  in  U.S.  dollars,  the 
trend  has  reversed  sharply  so  that  there  has 
been  a  sharp  rise  In  this  ratio  in  the  2  years: 
for  the  first  9  months  of  1963  more  than  75 
percent  of  all  loan  disbursements  were  made 
in  U.S.  dollars. 

Loan    disbursements    in    all    currencies    by 
InternatiOTial    Bank    and    loan    disburse- 
ments in  U.S.  dollars.  1958-63 
(Dollars  In  millions] 


T-oan  dis- 
bur.-*  ments 
in  all    . 
currencies 

Loan  disbursements 
In  U.S.  dollars 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

1958 

540  8 
503.4 
510.2 
45B.2 
576.6 
421.1 

332.6 
241.0 
211.1 
146.3 
410.4 
318.9 

61  5 

195B  

47.9 

1960     

41.4 

1961         

31.9 

1962          

71.3 

196.")  (9  months)... 

75.7 

ToUl 

3,010.3 

1,660.3 

55.2 

favor  of   the  proposal,   the   approvals  o.   aw      '"'^"~ —  -""■■«;   h«7«nre-of-Davments  defi-      than  aireci  oorruwuR  -, 


Source;  International  Monetary  Fund,  International 
Monetary  Statistics,  December  1963,  p.  13. 

5.  While  the  report  sets  out  the  respective 
shares  of  the  United  States  and  the  other 
advanced  Industrial  countries  In  the  pro- 
posed Increase  In  capital  for  the  Association, 
It  expresses  no  judgment  on  the  adequacy 
of  the  proposed  contributions  of  the  other 
countries.  The  committee  takes  note  of  the 
fact,  for  example,  that  the  Europe  in  Com- 
moh  Market  countries  having  balance-of- 
payments  surpluses  and  monetary  reserves 
in  excess  of  those  of  the  United  States  will 
together  contribute  about  $182  million,  24 
percent  of  the  proposed  increase  In  resources, 
while  the  United  States  is  contributing  $312 
million,  more  than  41  percent  of  the  total. 

CONCLUSION 

The  committee  concurs  in  the  reconunen- 
datlon  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  that 
the  Association  is  rendering  a  highly  valu- 
able service  to  the  cause  of  economic  devel- 
opment among  the  poorer  countries  of  the 
free  world.  It  believes  that  the  interests  of 
this  country  would  be  well  served  by  an 
additional  contribution  to  the  capital  re- 
sources of  the  Association. 

However,  the  CMnmlttee  believes  that 
changes  in  the  free  world's  capacities  to 
assist  in  development  as  well  as  increases  In 
capital  needs  of  the  developing  countries  re- 
quire that  the  U.S.  representatives  to  the 
International  Bank  and  its  affiliates,  the 
Association  and  the  International  Finance 
Corporation,  be  mindful  of  the  foUoviring: 
The  greatly  Increased  ability  of  Industrial 
countries,  other  than  the  United  States,  to 
contribute  more  generously  to  economic  de- 
velopment; the  need  to  channel  the  max- 
imum volume  of  capital  funds  away  from 
conventional  loans  to  loans  of  a  type  better 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  developing 
countries:  and  the  importance  of  avoiding 
excessive  burdens  on  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments. 


Accordingly,  the  committee  reports  H.R. 
9022  favorably,  with  the  addition  of  three 
policy  recommendations  for  the  U.S.  Gover- 
nor of  the  International  Bank,  In  his  capac- 
ity as  such,  and  in  his  ex  officio  capacity  as 
U.S.  Governor  of  the  Association  and  the 
International  Finance  Corporation: 

1.  In  any  future  increase  in  the  resources 
of  the  Association,  the  U.S.  share  should 
be  reduced. 

2.  The  International  Bank  should  make  Its 
future  net  Income  available  to  the  Bank's 
affiliates,  the  Association,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation. 

3.  To  assist  In  the  reduction  of  the  U.S. 
balance-of-payments  deficit,  the  Bank 
should  obtain  funds  In  economically  ad- 
vanced countries  other  than  the  United 
States,  whether  through  bond  sales  or  port- 
folio sales,  and  lend  currencies  other  than 
the  dollar  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  In  connection  with  what 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  saying, 
is  it  not  true,  however,  that  many  of  the 
safeguards  which  the  Congress  has  tried 
to  write  into  the  foreign  aid  bill  do  not 
exist  with  respect  to  IDA  money? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Certainly  some  of  the 
safeguards  do  not  exist.  I  would  not 
agree  that  many  do  not  exist  because  we 
have  very  astute,  hardheaded  repre- 
sentatives on  the  World  Bank  and  the 
IDA.  Our  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Dougl£is  Dillon,  for  example,  is  our  U.S. 
representative,  and  he  is  assisted  by  men 
like  Assistant  Treasury  Secretary  John 
Bullitt.  These  people,  working  in  asso- 
ciation with  other  banker-minded  peo- 
ple from  the  17  wealthier  nations  of  the 
free  world,  have  been  able  to  impose  a 
very  high  degree  of  commonsense.  down- 
to-earth  safeguarding  factors.  They  are 
not  always  the  same  as  In  our  law.  For 
example,  we  in  our  congressional  devel- 
opment loan  program — our  unilateral 
American  program — have  said  that  our 
loans  during  the  first  10  years  bear  a 
service  charge  of  three-fourths  of  1  per- 
cent and  thereafter  a  charge  of  2  per- 
cent. The  IDA  formula  continues  at 
three-fourths  of  1  percent.  In  part  this 
is  due  to  the  considered  judgment  of  all 
of  the  17  country  representatives  that  the 
balance-of-payments  situation  of  these 
developing  countries  is  so  precarious  that 
they  are  simply  not  able  to  bear  that 
fuller  interest  burden. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Is  it  not  true  that 
through  the  medium  of  an  IDA  loan;  for 
example,  the  Bokaro  steel  mill  in  India 
can  be  constructed  in  spite  of  action 
taken  by  the  Congress  in  cormection  with 
the  foreign  aid  bill? 

Mr.  REUSS.  It  is.  of  course,  techni- 
cally possible  that  it  can  be  constructed. 
But  may  I.  in  answer  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  suggest  this:  The  main 
emphasis  of  IDA  has  not  been  on  indus- 
trial factories  like  the  proposed  Bokaro 
steel  mill,  but  has  rather  been  on  pre- 
conditions of  economic  growth  such  as 
roads,  harbors,  dams,  and  hydroelectric 
plants.  Therefore,  while  I  carmot  prom- 
ise the  gentleman  that  Bokaro  will  not 
be  the  subject  of  a  future  IDA  loan,  I  do 
think  it  is  unlikely,  because  there  are 
more  primary  and  necessary  objects.    I 


also  would  think,  to  be  quite  candid  with 
the  gentleman,  that  our  representative 
on  IDA  would  point  out  to  his  16  col- 
leagues from  the  giving  countries  the  at- 
titude of  the  U.S.  Congress  on  Bokaro, 
and  suggest  that,  because  of  that  atti- 
tude, it  might  be  better  for  IDA.  if  it 
were  interested  in  such  a  project  or  prop- 
osition, to  divert  its  interest  to  some- 
thing more  fundamental. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  STINSON.  This  money  is  going 
to  be  loaned  by  the  bank  to  the  govern- 
ments of  underdeveloped  countries.  Is 
there  any  safeguard  that  will  prevent 
these  governments  in  underdeveloE>ed 
countries  from  expropriating  private  in- 
dustry within  that  country  with  the 
funds  they  obtain  from  IDA? 

Mr.  REUSS.  In  almost  all  cases  the 
IDA  loans  are  made  to  countries  which 
also  receive  U.S.  bilateral  foreign  aid. 
Therefore,  the  safeguard  against  expro- 
priation in  our  own  program  would  cov- 
er that.  ^ 

Mr.  STINSON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  there  is  no  safeguard  to 
prevent  expropriation. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted  against  the  last 
foreign  aid  bill  as  a  protest  against  the 
continued  imposition  on  the  American 
taxpayer  of  the  burden  of  carrying 
worldwide  foreign  aid  on  a  unilateral 
basis.  Other  free  world  countries  must 
join  us  in  such  an  endeavor. 

I  support  this  bill.  H.R.  9022.  which 
authorizes  increased  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  expanding  resources  of 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion. I  do  so  for  two  reasons :  First,  other 
nations — 16  of  them — will  also  partici- 
pate with  us  in  providing  additional 
funds  in  convertible  currencies  for  the 
International  Development  Association 
and  second,  the  association  makes  its 
assistance  available  on  a  loan  rather 
than  on  a  grant  basis.  In  effect  this  is 
a  multilateral  aid  program  on  a  loan 
basis  and  that  is  the  way  it  should  be 
from  this  point  on. 

The  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation came  into  existence  in  Septem- 
ber 1960.  It  is  an  affiliate  of  the  World 
Bank  and  its  operations  are  managed 
by  the  capable  and  experienced  person- 
nel of  the  World  Bank.  It  assists  the 
financing  of  carefully  selected  develop- 
ment projects  in  the  less  developed  mem- 
ber countries.  Projects  approved  include 
highway,  harbor,  irrigation,  water  sup- 
ply, and  power  development  as  well  as 
assistance  to  private  enterprise  through 
credits  made  available  to  governmental 
development  banks.  As  of  November  30. 
1963.  credits  approved  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  $554  million  were  for  projects  in 
which  the  borrowers  in  addition  will  pro- 
vide $1.2  billion  of  their  own  funds  to 
finance  the  projects. 

In  the  initial  financing  of  the  Inter- 
national Devel(H>nient  Association,  the 
United  States  provided  43  percent  of  the 
approximately  three-quarter  billion  dol- 
lars of  foreign  exchange  resources  made 
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available  This  bill  authorizes  the  pro- 
vision of  another  three-quarter  billion 
dollars  of  foreign  exchange  resources  for 
the  Association.  The  U.S.  portion  of  this 
increase  amounts  to  $312  million  or  ap- 
prox'.mateiy  41  percent  of  the  additional 
foreign  exchange  resources  to  be  pro- 
vided. Therefore,  for  each  $1  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States,  16  other 
countries  are  providing  $1  40  of  usable 
foreign  exchange  resources.  It  is  the 
sUrt  of  a  multilateral  aid  program  that 
deserves  our  support 

Mr    McCLORY.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr  KILBURN.     I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLORY.     As  I  understand  the 
situation,    the    International    Develop- 
ment Association  participates  in  making 
loans  in  a  way  quite  similar  to  that  In 
which  the  World  Bank  makes  loans,  ex- 
cept that  the  World  Bank  charges  an 
interest  rate  of  5 '2  percent  for  a  short 
term  of  years,  whereas  this  Institution 
will  grant  credits  or  loan  money  without 
interest  for  periods  up  to  50  years.     I 
know  that  in  the  debate  in  the  other 
body  on  this  same  bill  there  was  strong 
opposition  tD  this  legislation  because  it 
was  represented  that  the  World  Bank 
already  has  facilities  to  make  loans  of 
this  type  but  at  a  rate  of  Interest  con- 
sistent with  the  value  of  the  money  being 
loaned.    This  measure  would  allow  the 
loaning  of  money  without  interest,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  payment  of  a  service 
charge  of  three-fourths  of  1  percent  per 
year  on  the  amounts  outstanding. 

Is  It  not  a  fact  that  the  World  Bank 
has  assets  and  reserves  sufficient  to 
carry  on  this  program  and  that  It  would 
be  far  better  for  us  to  participate 
through  the  World  Bank  than  through 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion? 

Mr.  KILBURN.  The  answer  to  that 
Is  simply  this:  The  World  Bank  makes 
tough  loans  and  this  outfit  does  not 
This  is  to  develop  the  countries.  It  takes 
a  long  time  and  we  are  trying  to  develop 
them,  but  we  have  other  countries  help- 
ing us.    We  are  not  doing  It  alone. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
HalpernI. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Finance 
held  hearings  on  the  bill  before  us  en 
December  3  and  16.  expert  testimony 
was  heard  and  additional  documenta- 
tion attached  to  the  record.  The  bill  v/as 
reported  by  the  subcommittee  without 
dissent. 

The  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation was  officially  established  in  1960 
to  meet   the   great   and   growing   need 
among  the  underdeveloped  countries  of 
the  free  world  to  secure  loans  on  a  lonp- 
term.  flexible  basis.    This  need  is  ever- 
more pressing  today.    It  is  estimated  that 
between    1955    and    1961.    the   external 
debt  of  the  developing  nations  has  more 
than  doubled,   and   at   the   same   time 
their  capacity  to  incur  further  debt  on 
conventional  terms  has  weakened  due  to 
insufficient   foreign  exchange   earnings. 
It  would  be  a  dangerous  alternative  if 
these   countries  were  made   to  curtrtil 
their  development  programs  because  of 
serious  shortages  in  available  capital  re- 
sources. 


The  pending  legislation  would  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  $312  mil- 
lion as  the  US.  contribution  toward  a 
$750  million  increase  in  the  resources  of 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion. Under  the  Association  Act  of  1960. 
we  made  an  initial  subscription  of  $320.- 
290  000  as  the  US.  share.  The  new  au- 
thorization which  we  seek  represents 
41  6  percent  of  the  total  increase,  com- 
pared to  the  43  percent  U.S.  share  of  the 
original  subscription. 

Seventeen  economically  mature  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  will  be  participat- 
ing with  us. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  in  full  agreement 
with  other  members  who  have  right- 
fully insisted  that  the  United  SUtes 
should  no  longer  be  carrying  practically 
the  full  burden  of  development  assist- 
ance. We  have  watched  free  and  in- 
dependent states  recoup  from  the  ghast- 
ly destruction  of  the  last  world  war. 
Their  resurgence  as  industrial  powers 
made  possible  through  the  generosity 
and  good  will  of  the  American  people. 
It  is  only  fair  that  they  now  share  the 
responsibility  of  helping  the  poorer 
areas  of  the  globe  to  progress  toward 
political  and  economic  stability. 

And  this  is  an  essential  objective  of 
IDA  This  bill  reinforces  the  principle 
of  multilateral  aid.  It  represents  a  great 
step  forward  in  sound  Investment  and 
effective  economic  development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  of  November  30. 
1963.  IDA  has  extended  $554  million  on 
42  credits  in  18  countries.  This  was 
committed  from  a  total  available 
amount  of  $750  million.  It  has  been 
reliably  estimated  that  unless  further 
outlays  are  authorized,  the  Association 
may  be  required  to  halt  future  obliga- 
tions some  time  this  spring.  Yearly  un- 
dertakings have  been  approaching  the 
expected  figure  of  $250  million. 

Last  September  13.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  wrote  that  new  authoriza- 
tion by  the  Congress  is  needed  to  assuie 
that  IDA  maintains  adequate  lendable 
resources. 

Thus,  there  is  urgency  in  our  delibera- 
tions.    IDA  is  extending  credits  for  a 
period  of  50  years  with  no  interest  save 
a  modest   service  charge.     Repayment 
begins  only  after  a  10-year  moratorium; 
1  percent  of  the  principal  is  repaid  for 
10  years  thereafter,  and  then  3  percent 
for  the  remaining  30  years.    These  sim- 
ple figures  indicate  how  beneficial  the 
program   is   to   the   developing   States, 
which   are   increasingly  caught   in  the 
squeeze  of  insufficient  foreign  earnings, 
higher  debt,  and  domestic  growth  needs. 
Mr.  MONAGAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.    I  would  like  to  ask 
a  question  for  Information  concerning 
the  use  of  the  net  earnings.     The  report 
seems  to  Indicate  that  there  have  been 
net  earnings  over  the  years  from  1950 
through  1963  in  the  sum  of  $550  million. 
Mr.  HALPERN.     Yes. 
Mr.    MONAGAN.     And    It    also    says 
that  it  Is  disappointing  to  see  no  discus- 
sion of  the  possibaity  of  shifting  some 
or  all  of  such  earnings  to  the  Association. 
Does  that  mean  that  these  earnings 
are  not  in  a  revolving  fund  and  that  they 


are  not  usable  for  relendlng?  This 
amount  is  almost  the  amount  that  is 
being  requested  for  new  authorization. 
In  fact,  it  Is  over  that  amount. 

Mr  HALPERN  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr  RexjssI,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  who  is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  this  matter  to 
answer  that  question. 

Mr  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
MONAGAN  1  has.  I  am  glad  to  see.  read 
the  committee  report  which  did  raise 
the  question  of  the  surplus  earnings  or 
the  World  Bank.    They  do  Indeed   go 
Into  a  revolving  fund.    80  far  they  have 
been  used  by  the  World  Bank  for  addi- 
tional loans.     However,  the  committee 
made  the  point  that  the  lending  prob- 
lems of  the  world  In  the  decade  to  come 
are  going  to  be  different  from  what  they 
have  been  since  World  War  U  and  that 
no  longer  is  there  going  to  be  the  need 
for  loans  to  the  relatively  more  devel- 
oped countries  because,  after  all.  they 
have  completed  their  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  are  able  to  get  a  very  large 
part  of  their  capital  needs  from  the  com- 
mercial banking  community. 

Therefore,  we  went  on  to  make  the 
firm   policy   recommendation  that   our 
American  representatives  In  the  World 
Bank  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary 
to  see  that  future  Income  from  the  World 
Bank  on  Its  so-called  hard  loans  be  made 
available  to  the  IDA  for  its  soft  loans 
for  the  obvious  purpose  of  seeing  that 
the  capital  of  the  free  world  Is  chan- 
neled and  marshaled  where  it  does  the 
most  good.    Also,  this  was  done  for  the 
equal  purpose  of  seeing  that  we  in  the 
United  States  did  not  let  them  use  more 
of   the   soft   loans   secvulty   than  they 
needed  to. 

Mr  MONAGAN.  If  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  will  yield  further,  it  is 
possible  then  In  a  sense  to  transfer 
money  between  one  fund  and  another 
without  any  further  authorization? 

Mr    REUSS.    If  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  will  yield;  yes.  It  Is.    That  is 
permitted    under    the    Bretton    Woods 
Charter.    I  should  add  this  point,  how- 
ever-  The  World  Bank,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  well  knows,  raises 
a  large  part  of  its  capital  nowadays  by 
selling    bonds    in    the    various    capital 
markets  of  the  developed  world.     For 
that  reason  It  would  be  improper,  al- 
though I  think  not  illegal,  to  dip  into 
past  surpluses  of  the  World  Bank,  be- 
cause these  past  surpluses  are  a  sort  of 
cushion  which  private  bondholders  re- 
lied on  when  they  bought  World  Bank 
bonds     However,  for  the  future  there  Is 
no  reason  why  the  $60.  $70.  or  $80  mil- 
lion  annual  income  of  the  World  Bank 
cannot  in  whole  or  very  large  part  be 
channeled   into   the  IDA.   so   that   the 
whole  free  world  can  know  that  it  is  mar- 
shaling its  resources  where  they  will  do 
the  most  good. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  It  would  depend  on 
the  amount  retained  and.  of  course,  the 
amount  that  is  re-lent.  That  is  why  I 
was  asking  the  question,  because  these 
amounts  which  appear  In  the  table 
total  $550  million.  But  as  I  understand 
the  situation  the  gentleman  says  at  least 


a  substantial  portion  of  that  has  been 
reused? 

Mr.  REUSS.  If  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  will  yield  further,  it  has  been 
reused  and  it  is  also  considered  a  cushion 
for  the  bonds.  It  would  be  improper,  at 
this  time  at  least,  to  consider  taking 
that  out  of  the  World  Bank  and  putting 
it  into  the  IDA.  But  as  to  the  $60  or 
$70  or  $80  million  net  income  that  comes 
in  every  year  to  the  World  Bank  through 
those  hard  loans,  this  in  our  opinion  is 
eminently  eligible  to  be  transferred  to 
IDA.  We  have  secured  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that 
he  will  try  to  do  this. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  I  would  very  respect- 
fully suggest  that  the  other  side  yield 
to  their  side  when  they  have  an  argu- 
ment going  on  and  not  use  up  all  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  REUSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  think  that  Is  a  fair  re- 
quest. If  we  have  Impinged  unduly 
UF>on  the  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  TMr.  HalpernI  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  him  some  of  our  time. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
men for  their  helpful  colloquy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  3  greatly  im- 
proves the  measure,  for  it  serves  to  un- 
derline, so  there  can  be  no  mistake,  the 
basic  purpKJSe  which  we  seek  in  granting 
additional  funds.  The  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress is  firmly  set  forth.  The  committee 
recommends  that  the  U.S.  share  of 
any  future  contributions  be  still  fur- 
ther reduced.  The  parent  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment should  make  its  net  income 
available  to  its  affiliates,  the  Association 
and  the  International  Finance  Corpora- 
tion. 

Moreover,  the  World  Bank  is  urged  to 
obtain  funds  in  economically  advanced 
nations  other  than  the  United  States, 
and  lend  currencies  other  than  the  dollar 
to  the  maximum  extent,  to  help  in  re- 
ducing our  balance-of-payment  deficit. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  the  commit- 
tee's opinion  that  the  existing  unfavor- 
able effect  of  IDA  loan  commitments 
upon  our  payments  situation  is  likely  to 
improve.  It  is  our  hope  that  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  our  full  contribu- 
tion to  the  Association  will  be  returned 
through  an  increase  in  exports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  Is  in  our  na- 
tional interest.  It  avoids  the  many  pit- 
•  falls  of  unilateral  action.  It  is  a  genuine 
effort,  without  strings,  to  foster  con- 
certed international  participation.  I  in- 
sist that  we  are,  indeed,  getting  the  co- 
operation of  the  more  advanced  nations. 

I  trust  that  this  worthy  legislation 
will  receive  overwhelming  endorsement 
today. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  PassmanI. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonim  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  (After  counting.]  Forty-two 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  44] 


Auchlncloss 

Hanna 

OBrlen.Ill 

Ba.s8 

Harsha 

OHara.  Mich 

Broomfleld 

Hubert 

Poage 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hollfleld 

Powell 

Burleson 

Hosmer 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Celler 

Jones.  Ala. 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Chelf 

Kee 

Roosevelt 

I>addarlo 

Kelly 

Senner 

Davis,  Tenn. 

McMillan 

Sheppard 

Diggs 

MallUard 

Slsk 

Dlngell 

Martin.  CalU. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Dowdy 

Michel 

Udall 

Elliott 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Whalley 

Ellsworth 

Milliken 

Wilson. 

Forrester 

Morton 

Charles,  H. 

Halleck 

Murray 

Wright 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Flynt,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  9022,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  373  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  preface  my  remarks  today  by 
stating  that  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  able  and  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, as  well  as  all  of  the  other  members 
of  that  committee.  However,  I  cannot 
agree  that  the  bill  now  before  the  House 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  our  country. 

I  want  to  say  that  of  the  other  16 
nations  which  are  contributing  to  this 
fund,  13  of  them  now  are  dipping  directly 
and  heavily  into  the  U.S.  bilateral  foreign 
aid  program.  Furthermore,  the  90  na- 
tions that  are  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion have  already  received  $100  billion  of 
the  American  taxpayers'  wealth.  I  also 
want  to  state  that  Communist  nations 
can  and  no  doubt  will  receive  aid  out  of 
appropriations  that  will  be  made  pur- 
suant to  this  authorization  bill. 

In  dealing  with  this  bill,  It  needs  to 
be  kept  In  mind  that  although  90  na- 
tions are  members  of  the  International 
Development  Association — and  each  one 
of  these  nations  Is  an  eligible  borrower — 
the  contribution  made  to  IDA  by  the 
United  States  amounts  to  more  than  43 
percent  of  the  Association's  hard-cur- 
rency funds  and  about  35  percent  of  the 
total  capital  account. 

The  $312  million  additional  contribu- 
tion to  the  International  Development 
Association  that  would  be  authorized  by 
this  bill  would  make  it  almost  mandatory 
upon  the  1965-66  and  1967  sessions  of 
Congress  to  appropriate  that  amount  to 
IDA — one  of  the  several  international 
organizations  to  which  we  contribute 
funds  for  foreign  aid — and  this  money 
not  only  would  lose  its  identity  as  grant 
assistance  from  our  country,  but  also 
there  would  be  a  corresponding  loss  of 
control  over  disbursement  of  the  funds 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  will  be 
used.  While  we  contribute  almost  half 
of  the  hard-currency  capital  to  IDA.  we 
only  have  about  a  fourth  of  the  total 
voting  power  in  the  Association. 

This  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  have 
the  effect  of  undoing  a  substantial  por- 


tion of  the  controls  over  U.S.  foreign  aid 
which  were  enacted  last  year  by  the 
Congress.    For  example : 

First.  It  would  counteract  the  decision 
of  the  Congress  to  deny  aid  to  foreign 
countries  which  expropriate  American 
property  or  suinul  American  contracts. 

Second.  It  would  thwart  the  decision  of 
Congress  to  deny  aid  to  socialized  proj- 
ects in  foreign  countries  where  there  is 
unnecessary  competition  with  the  free- 
enterprise  system. 

Third.  It  would  weaken  congressional 
action  to  bring  about  soimder  business 
practices  under  AID. 

Fourth.  It  would  reverse  the  decision 
of  Congress  not  to  subsidize  Latin  Amer- 
ican governments  until  they  make  cer- 
tain Internal  reforms. 

In  brief,  once  this  aid  is  given  to  IDA 
all  these  restrictions,  as  well  as  others 
which  we  place  upon  foreign  assistance 
given  directly  to  other  countries  by  the 
United  States,  would  be  nullified.  We 
would  have  absolutely  no  control  over 
the  expenditure  of  the  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Congress  author- 
izes and  then  subsequently  appropriates 
this  money  it  will  be  gone  from  our  ta«- 
payers  forever  and  ever;  never  will  a 
dime  of  it  be  returned  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury— that  is,  if  a  dime  of  it  should  ever 
be  paid  back  to  the  International  De- 
velopment Association.  The  maximum 
terms  imposed  by  IDA  for  lending  this 
money  that  we  would  have  to  borrow 
to  give  away  would  be  for  a  period  of 
50  years,  with  no  Interest  charges  what- 
soever and  only  a  three-quarter  of  1 
percent  annual  service  charge.  The  re- 
cipient country  would  have  a  10-year 
grace  period  before  any  repayment  is 
made;  then,  for  the  next  10  years  it 
would  be  supE>osed  to  pay  1  percent  a 
year  on  the  principal  sum,  and  then  3 
percent  a  year  for  the  following  30  years. 

I  repeat,  this  is  just  another  way  to 
dish  out  foreign  aid  and  dissipate  the 
wealth  of  America.  If  we  approve  this 
bin,  we  are  going  to  have  to  borrow  the 
money  before  we  can  give  it  away.  And 
there  is  no  Indication  that  we  will  ever 
be  able  to  pay  back  what  we  borrow,  be- 
cause for  the  past  30  years  we  have  over- 
spent our  revenues  by  approximately 
$9V2  billion  annually. 

Why  is  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  out  of 
17  of  the  wealthier  nations  of  the  world — 
the  so-called  part  I  members  of  IDA — 
debt-ridden  Uncle  Sam  must  put  up  ap- 
proximately 41  percent  of  the  additional 
resources  to  be  provided,  with  the  other 
16  nations  contributing  only  59  percent 
of  the  total  amount? 

In  answer  to  that  question,  let  me  say 
that  there  are  a  number  of  obvious  rea- 
sons. To  cite  one  of  them  now,  I  shall 
quote  from  a  statement  by  Mr.  Joseph 
W.  Barr,  assistant  for  congressional  re- 
lations to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
made  before  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.     It  follows: 

It  was  the  customary  reluctance  of  some 
of  our  partners  in  Europe  to  pick  up  a  sub- 
stantially Increased  share  of  the  load. 

And,  at  this  point,  I  think  It  would  be 
well  for  me  to  add  that  some  of  the 
countries  which  are  the  major  recipients 
of  U.S.  aid  on  a  direct  basis  are  also  the 
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biggest  recipients  of  aid  from  the  Inter- 
national   Development    Association.    A 
couple  of  examples  are  India  and  Paki 
Stan.    India,  which  had  received  about 
$5  billion  in  U.S.  assistance-$4.718  mU 
lion  through  last  June  30-had  also  re- 
cewed  $300  million  from  IDA  through  l^t 
Octobe-  31     India  has  only  contributed 
$40  3^0,000  to  IDA  so  she  has  received 
approximately  7>2  times  as  much  as  she 
haa  contributed.    Pakistan,  which  had 
?^eivS  $2^27  million  of  U.S.  assistance 
[trough   June   1963.   has   also  received 
$91  50o!oOO  from  IDA  through  October 
of  1963     Pakistan  has  only  contributed 
$10  090.000  to  IDA  so  she  has  received 
approximately  nine  times  as  much  as  she 
has  contributed. 

A  comparable  situation  exists  with  re- 
soect  to  many  of  the  other  nations 
wmch  are  involved  in  this  matter^ 
Among  other  things,  they  use  a  part  ol 
fi^t  money-our  bilateral  aid-as  much 
2  i^  needed,  at  least  indirectly,  to  make 
their  contributions  to  IDA^  So  what  U 
happening,  really,  is  that  the  United 
States  is  footing  the  bill  for  their  mem- 
bership in  IDA  almost  100  percent. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to  offer  another 
answer  as  to  why  we  are  being  called 
upon  to  channel  more  and  more  of  our 
aid  through  international  organizations. 
I  quote  from  page  5  of  the  report  accom- 
panying this  bill : 

Narrow  national  Interests  are  not  reflected 
in  loan  decisions 
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Another   reason  for  this  effort.   Mr 
Chairman,   is   that   the   Congress,   last 
year  increased  to  2  percent  the  interest 
rate  that  we  were  to  charge  on  our  dis- 
guised grants  through  AID.  which  the 
executive  branch  insists  on  referring  to 
as  loans.    But.  and  I  repeat  for  emphasis 
under    the    International    Development 
Association    transactions    there    is    no 
interest  payment  at  all.  but  merely   a 
SrSourths  of  1  percent  annual  service 

charge 

Mr    Chairman,  bureaucrat  after  bu- 
reaucrat appearing  before  the  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  which  I  have  the 
honor  and  privilege  to  serve  as  cha  r- 
man  states  that  our  foreign  aid  should 
be  shifted  to  international  organizations 
They  say  that  our  aid  given  in  this  man- 
ner would  be  more  palatable,  mere  ac- 
ceptable,  to   the    recipient   nations,     i 
have  already  quoted  to  you  frojn   the 
committee  report  in  this  respect,  that 
••narrow  national  interests  are  not  re- 
flected in  loan  decisions." - 

I  stand  here  today  disillusioned  and 
somewhat  frustrated  because  the  inter- 
national giveaway  artists  seem  to  be  win- 
ning the  flght  to  hide  the  amount  of 
money  requested  for  foreign  aid  from 
the  people  and.  yes.  from  the  Congress. 
The  record  appears  to  me  to  be  abun- 
dantly clear  that  we  have  let  the  bureau- 
crats maneuver   us   into  a   position  or 
rubberstamplng  many  of  their  so-called 
negotiated  agreements.     And.  many  oi 
those  people  who  are  doing  the  negoti- 
ating  are  bringing  Uncle  Sam  out  on  the 
little  end  of  the  horn. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  If  the  bill 
under  consideration  is  approved  we  are 
agam  rubberstamplng  a  bureaucratic 
negotiated  agreement  and  requiring  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  an  additional  $31^ 


million  for  foreign  aid.  assistance 
through  an  international  organization 
over  which  we  will  have  no  control,  to 
fiscal  years  1966.  1967.  and  1968. 

Mr   Chairman,  in  view  of  the  forego- 
ing facts  concerning  this  authorization 
bill   it  is  my  intention  to  either  offer  a 
motion  to  strike  the  enacting  clause  or 
a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.    I 
hope    the   committee    will   support   my 
position,  keeping  in  mind,  among  nu- 
merous other  pertinent  factors,  that  our 
public  debt,  borrowed  money  and  statu- 
tory obligations,  is  already  far  in  excess 
of  $1   trillion— will  not  permit  the  bu- 
reaucrats to  channel  more  and  more  ol 
our   foreign   aid   through   international 
organizations,  as  they  are  now  attempt- 

ing  to  do.  ,,, 

Mr.   STINSON.     Mr.   Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
Mr   STINSON.    I  have  now  obtained 
this  very  scarce  House  Document  156. 
I  notice  on  page  20  a  list  of  countries 
that  would  be  eligible  for  loans  under 
this   plan.     Among    those   countries   is 
Yugoslavia  which.  I  believe,  is  normally 
considered  to  be  a  Communist  country. 
Also  listed  is  Ghana  where  a  mob  re- 
cently   tore   down   the    American    flag^ 
Also  listed  is  British  Guiana  which  is 
recognized  as  having  a  Communist  for 
its  Prime  Minister.     It  appears  to  me 
that  if  we  approve  this  particular  piece 
of  legislation  we  are  going  to  be  author- 
izing loans  to  Communist  countries  and 
we  are  going  to  have  to  borrow  money 

^°M°r.^  PASSMAN.     The  record  speaks 

for  itself.  ♦^j„„  ♦>,» 

Mr  Chairman,  in  approving  today  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  to  reduce 
taxes,  it  was  again  agreed  that  it  will 
be  necessary  for  us  to  hold  the  line 
against  Increased  spending.  In  order  to 
accomplish  that  goal,  we  must  watch 
these  authorization  bills  carefully. 

Mr  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan I  Mr.  Harvey  1. 

Mr  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  that  HR.  9022  ».as  many 
advantages  when  compared  to  the  pro- 
gram of  foreign  aid  that  our  country  has 
conducted  in  recent  years.  I  want  to 
make  clear  at  the  outset  that  I  have  not 
been  a  supporter  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram for  many  reasons.  However.  I 
th  nk  that  this  bill  eliminates  many  or 
the  objections  to  the  present  program 

In  September  1943.  the  late  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Michigan.  Arthur  Van- 
denberg.  who  later  distinguished  himself 
as  a  leader  in  promoting  a  bipartisan 
foreign  policy,  made  a  speech  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Americas  responsibility  in  world 
affairs.  Senator  Vandenberg  assured 
readers  around  the  world  who  read  his 
remarks  that 


But  the  average  American  wanU  to 
see  America  stay  America,  the  Senator 
continued,  and— 

he  does  not  want  us  and  our  resources  to  be 
overpromlsed  to  the  post  World  War  as  some 
of  our  •do-gooders'  constantly  conspire. 


The  average  American  is  perfectly  willing 
and  anxious  to  accept  his  responsibilities  In 
the  peace  to  come 


The  Senator  went  on  to  say  that  he 
thought  the  average  American- 
would   do   his   full   part   in   a   foreshortened 
world   which   denies   Isolation   to  any   of   us 
whether  we  like  It  or  not. 


To  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  have  opposed  the  foreign  aid 
bill  m  recent  years.  I  say  to  you  that  I 
share  your  views.    I  believe  that  It  hw 
been  poorly  managed,  overextended,  and 
has  and  is  failing  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  Intended     I  think 
that  the  late  Senator  Vandenberg  was 
prophetic  in  his  remarks  when  he  six)ke 
of  the  limits  upon  the  average  American  8 
generosity  and  willingness  to  assume  re- 
^mnsibillty      But  he  was  equally  pro- 
pSc  when  he  warned  that  •'Isolation 
was  denied  to  any  of  us  whether  we  like 
it  or  not."  .    .„„ 

This   bill   we   have   before   us   today 
recognizes  our  responsibility  in  the  Inter- 
national field  and  does  «o  in  a  re^nab  e 
and  sensible  manner.    H  R   9022  woum 
authorize  the  US.  Governor  of  the  Inter 
national  Development  Association  (IDA) 
to  cast  our  vote  in  favor  of  the  Associa- 
tion's increastog  Its  assets  In  the  total 
sum  of  $750  million,   representing   the 
subscription  of  16  other  countries  as  well 
as  ours,  and  in  which  our  share  would  be 

$312  million.  -,„„»o 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  IDA  is  an  afflUate 
of  the  World  Bank  and  was  formed  in 
?ecog^tion  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  areas  of  the  world  badly  in  need  of 
?ap?Ul  for  development.    The  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment-World Bank-was  formed  in 
1945  and  in  its  early  days  made  recon- 
struction loans  to  Europe  and  Japan 
among  others.    In  recent  years.  m(«t  of 
fts  activities  have  been  in  the  underde- 
veloped areas  of  the  world  and.  for  the 
S  part,  confined  to  the  developrnent 
of    electric   power    and    transportation 
IBRD  usually  carries  an  Interest  rate  of 
53,    percent   and    a   20-year    maturity. 
The  record  of  repayment  has  been  out- 
standing and  there  have  been  no  def  aulte 
on   these   loans.     It   was  soon   learned, 
howevef  that  there  was  a  limit  in  terms 
S?  repayment   which    these   developtog 
countries  could  pay.    For  example,  be- 
tw^n  the  years  1951  and  19S1.  a  group 
of  34  countries,  representing   approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  the  ^POPtilatlo"  °f 
the  underdeveloped  countries,  more  than 
doubled  their  external  debt  in  conven- 
tional loans.    In  the  same  Perio^   how- 
ever their  export  earnings  rose  only  by 
15    percent.    It    was   clearly    apparent 
therefore,  that  these  nations  were  simply 
unable  to  service  hard  loans  such  as  the 
IBRD  was  making. 

This  was  recognized  In  1960.  and  it  WM 
for  this  reason  that  the  IDA  was  formed. 
Although  repayment  to  IDA  is  in  dollar 
or  In  other  hard  currencies,  the  terms  of 
the  loans  are  "soft"  terms,  and  de- 
liberately so  The  loans  carry  a  rna- 
turlty  of  50  years,  which  Includes  a  10- 
year  grace  period.  No  interest  Is 
charged  but  a  three-quarters  of  1  percent 
service  charge  Is  made  on  all  amounts 
outstanding.  ^,      .  _ 

Mr  Chairman,  the  only  alternative  for 
these  countries  is  to  slow  down  or  even 
reverse  the  forward  motion  of  develop- 


ment  which  has  characterized  their  pro- 
grams in  recent  years  and  which,  of 
course,  could  result  in  dangerous  and 
political  social  consequences. 

I  believe  that  a  multilateral  aid  pro- 
gram, such  as  HR.  9022  offers  through 
the  IDA,  has  many  advantages  as  com- 
pared to  the  unilateral  program  of  aid 
that  we  have  pursued  during  the  last  16 
years : 

First.  One  of  the  real  tangible  advan- 
tages, of  course,  is  that  it  is  a  multi- 
lateral program.  This  means  that  for 
every  dollar  we  invest  in  the  program, 
the  16  other  subscribed  nations  contrib- 
ute $1.40.  I  think  this  is  desirable  and 
call  to  your  attention  that  during  the  last 
16  years,  while  we  have  tried  to  do  It  all 
by  ourselves  with  no  help  from  the  other 
countries,  we  have  spent  more  than  $100 
billion.  In  order  to  do  this,  we  have  not 
only  postponed  the  payment  of  our  own 
staggering  World  War  II  debt,  but  we 
have  borrowed  approximately  another 
$50  billion  more,  so  that  our  national 
debt  today  is  nearly  $310  billion.  Now,  I 
think  it  is  time  these  other  countries 
should  bear  a  share  of  the  load,  and  I 
think  we  should  welcome  them  with  open 
arms. 

Second.  Another  very  tangible  advan- 
tage, of  course,  is  that  the  IDA  program 
consists  entirely  of  loans  and  has  no 
grants. 

Third.  An  additional  reason  is  that 
these  16  other  nations  serve  as  a  re- 
straining force  on  those  in  our  country 
to  whom  the  late  Senator  Vandenberg 
referred,  those  who  would  "overpromise 
us  to  the  world."  Let  me  say  to  you  in 
this  regard  that  this  program  started  out 
substantially  higher  than  the  present 
overall  increase  in  assets  of  $750  million. 
A  year  and  a  half  ago,  when  as  a  com- 
mittee member  I  first  heard  of  a  sug- 
gested increase  in  funds  for  the  IDA,  the 
figure  talked  about  was  $2  billion.  Do 
you  know  why  it  is  less?  It  was  the  last 
question  in  the  hearings  that  I  asked  Mr. 
Bullitt  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
His  answer  was  that  the  amount  was  less 
because  of  the  attitude  of  the  other  16 
nations. 

Fourth.  There  are  also,  however,  a 
couple  of  less  tangible  reasons,  but  some- 
times very  persuasive,  for  believing  this 
to  be  a  better  program.  You  have  heard, 
no  doubt,  of  the  adage  that  "People  tend 
to  follow  their  money."  I  believe  this  to 
be  true,  and  It  Is  one  of  the  factors  that 
m  the  past  has  made  the  World  Bank  op- 
eration so  successful.  Japan,  for  exam- 
ple, is  very  familiar  with  all  of  Asia,  a 
great  deal  of  which  the  Japanese  mili- 
tary occupied  during  World  War  II. 
Even  though  the  country  of  Japan  con- 
tributes only  5'2  percent  to  IDA,  she  has 
enough  of  a  proprietary  Interest  to  make 
certain  that  any  loan  in  Asia  is  success- 
fully placed  and  will  have  a  good  likeli- 
hood of  being  repaid  by  the  borrowers.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  same  can  be  said 
for  our  own  unilateral  aid  program.  We 
could  not  possibly  be  that  close  to  all  the 
countries  to  whom  we  are  fumish'ng  aid. 
Fifth.  Finally,  I  am  convinced  that  an 
organization  of  many  nations,  such  as 
the  IDA.  can  say  things  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  borrowing  country  that  we,  as 
a  nation,  would  not  dare  say.     These 


other  16  nations  are  not  quite  so  gener- 
ous with  their  money,  and  they  want  to 
be  certain  that  a  borrower  has  the  man- 
agement skill  and  ability  to  repay.  We 
tend  to  take  more  of  a  "big  brother"  at- 
titude and  are  always  extremely  reluc- 
tant to  withhold  aid  unless  conditions 
are  met. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  all  of  these  reasons 
I  think  that  this  is  a  good  program. 
Needless  to  say,  it  represents  in  cost  only 
a  small  fraction  of  our  annual  foreign 
aid  program.  I  support  it  wholeheart- 
edly and  urge  that  the  administration 
consider  it  in  lieu  of  the  costly  program 
that  we  have  continued  for  the  last  16 
years.  It  is  time  for  a  change  and  a  mul- 
tilateral program  such  as  this  has  a  good 
deal  to  offer. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  know  of  any  provision 
in  this  bill  or  to  any  other  legislation 
dealing  with  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  that  provides  for  as 
much  as  one  dime  of  the  money  to  come 
back  to  the  US.  Treasury? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Well,  per- 
mit me  to  say  that  I  believe  all  of  it 
would  come  back  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
when  and  if  this  organization  were 
liquidated. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  mtoutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Adair]. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we 
think  of  foreign  aid  we  are  likely  to  think 
of  it  as  one  bill,  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
However,  foreign  aid  in  fact  Is  many 
things.  It  Is  the  foreign  aid  bill.  It  is 
this  legislation  which  we  have  here  be- 
fore us.  It  is  the  Peace  Corps.  It  is 
Public  Law  480.  and  other  additions 
could  be  made  to  the  list.  So,  foreign 
aid  in  Its  broadest  sense  is  many  things. 
Therefore,  what  we  are  talktog  about 
today  is  an  aspect  of  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  the  members 
of  the  Committee  that  this  proposal  to- 
day is  the  least  controlled  aspect  of  for- 
eign aid  about  which  I  know.  It  is  the 
most  wide  open,  it  Is  the  one  that  has 
the  fewest  restrictions  written  toto  it. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
on  this  floor  earlier  today,  it  would  be 
possible  in  my  opinion  for  these  funds 
to  be  used  to  build  the  Bokaro  steel  mill 
in  India,  which  project  this  House  turned 
its  back  upon  when  we  debated  that 
suggestion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  here  no  pro- 
hibition against  expropriation  of  Amer- 
ican, or  indeed,  any  other  private 
industries.  There  are  no  such  thtogs 
written  into  this  legislation.  There  is 
no  restriction  agatost  giving  aid  to  coun- 
tries that  threaten  the  other  recipients 
of  our  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  just  some  of 
the  matters  which  have  been  written  into 
the  legislation  which  we  call  the  foreign 
aid  bill — the  prohibitions  and  protec- 
tions— they  are  not  contained  to  the  bill 
under  consideration.  This  is  todeed  the 
"soft-loan  window"  of  the  World  Bank. 
The  World  Bank,  at  this  time,  has  over 
$800  million  to  its  reserve  fund. 


Figures  have  been  used  here  today  to 
show  it  has  about  $550  million,  which  is 
true,  but  to  another  fund — I  am  speak- 
ing in  round  figures,  now — there  is 
another  $250  million.  So  to  the  overall 
picture  there  is  in  the  World  Bank  over 
$800  million.  If  this  is  such  a  good  idea 
why  does  not  the  World  Bank  use  some 
of  its  surplus  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  if  it  is  not 
true  at  this  time,  that  countries  have 
been  recipients  of  loans  at  this  rate  of 
three-fourths  of  1  percent  service  charge 
and  have  taken  that  money  and  are  now 
lending  it  out  at  much  higher  rates  of 
Interest,  thereby  benefiting  from  that 
higher  rate  of  interest? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  It  is  perfectly  true,  of 
course,  that  IDA  receipients  of  aid  on 
occasions  relend  usually  to  their  own 
people  in  their  own  local  subdivisions 
and  when  they  do  so  they  c^harge  the 
going  interest  rate.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  well  knows,  in  many  of 
these  developing  countries,  the  gotog  In- 
terest rate  is  a  high  one.  but  unless  the 
gentleman  is  advocating  a  subsidy 
arrangement  in  those  countries,  the  in- 
dividuals getting  the  loans  should  pay  a 
higher  interest  rate.  The  gentleman 
should  bear  to  mtod  that  the  funda- 
mental problem  with  the  developing 
countries  is  not  that  they  do  not  have 
adequate  funds  of  their  own  currency, 
and  adequate  domestic  credit,  but  they 
lack  an  ability  to  meet  their  interna- 
tional payments.  It  is  this  payment-in- 
halance  which  is  the  reason  for  IDA  to 
the  first  place;  therefore,  it  is  entirely 
proper  that  the  IDA  interest  rate  to  its 
lending  beneficiaries  be  a  very  nominal 
one.  It  would  be  most  inappropriate  to 
insist  that  the  countries  then  make  a 
giveaway  to  a  borrower. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman  from  Wlsconsto. 
may  I  say  that  we  certainly  have  a  bal- 
ance of  payments  problem  in  this  coun- 
try. It  distresses  me  when  I  see  these 
countries  relending  this  money,  which 
is  costing  them  three-fourths  of  1  per- 
cent, at  rates  which  I  am  told  run  from  6 
to  12  to  15  percent  interest,  and  they 
themselves  benefit  from  the  lending  of 
that  money. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Undoubtedly  we  do 
not  desire  to  overlook  one  important 
fact.  Let  us  take  India,  for  example. 
We  have  given  to  India  in  excess  of  $5 
billion,  and  I  am  talking  about  dollars, 
you  understand. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  hard  currency? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  talking  about 
hard  currency,  the  American  taxpayers 
money.  ,  They  have  received  $5  billion 
and  durtog  that  same  period  of  time  they 
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have  dipped  further  into  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  lor  an 
additional  $300  million.  How  can  you 
talk  about  needing  the  $300  million  for 
balance-of-payments  purposes  when 
during  that  same  time  they  have  had  $5 
billion?  They  know  we  are  putting  up 
the  100  percent  of  IDA.  make  no  mistake 
about  that.  It  is  the  recipient  nations 
who  are  making  the  contributions,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  cut  of  what  we  have 
given  to  them. 

Mr.  ADAIR  The  gentleman  Is  correct 
Let  me  conclude  by  Saying  that  what  we 
are  doing  by  the  terms  of  this  bill  is  a 
sort  of  international  foreign  aid.  We 
still  put  up  the  money,  but  we  completely 
lose  control  of  it. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  recommend  that  this 
bill  be  defeated. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross  1. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  as  bad 
as  is  the  foreign  giveaway  program,  this 
is  worse,  because  it  is  a  deception,  strictly 
and  thoroughly  a  deception,  in  that  those 
who  sponsor  it  say  It  is  a  loan  program. 
A  50-year  loan  that  carries  not  a  dime 
of  interest  throughout  the  life  of  the 
loan  and  calls  for  only  a  1-percent  pay- 
ment on  the  principal  during  the  first  20 
years  means  that  it  has  no  validity  as 
a  loan.  It  is  another  giveaway.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  will  not  leave 
the  floor  at  this  point.  If  I  may  have  his 
attention.  I  note  something  interesting 
in  that  this  bill  was  introduced  by  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PatmanI.  by  request.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  gentleman  does  not  particularly 
care  to  acknowledge  parentage  of  this 
illegitimate  child?    What  is  the  story? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  think  we  must  not 
consider  this  an  illegitimate  child.  The 
gentleman  knows  bills  come  up  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  not  well 
informed  on.  It  is  his  duty.  I  believe,  to 
offer  them  for  consideration.  Often- 
times we  do  it  by  request. 

Mr  GROSS  So  the  gentleman  is 
proud  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  proud  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  In  hopes  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  MulterI. 
also  a  member  of  the  committee,  would 
be  on  the  floor  this  afternoon  for  the 
debate  because  I  understand  he  Is  also 
in  the  banking  business.  I  wanted  to 
ask  him  a  question  or  two.  but  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  probably  can  answer 
my  questions.  How  many  loans  are 
made  by  banks  in  Texas  on  the  basis  of 
50  years  with  no  interest  during  the  life 
of  the  loan,  and  only  a  three-fourths  of 
1  percent  carrying  charge?  How  many 
loans  of  this  kind  are  made  in  Texas? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  think  the  in- 
terest rate  Is  a  paramount  consideration 
here.  I  think  it  Is  a  question  of  aid.  It 
is  a  question  of  looking  Into  the  future. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  there  is  an  annual 
multibillion-doUar  program  to  take  care 
of  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  This  is  an  unusual 
one.  This  is  doing  what  the  gentleman 
has  advocated  over  the  years,  to  get  other 
countries  to  join  In  with  us. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  how  many  loans  are  made  by  the 
bankers  of  Texas  on  the  basis  of  50  years 
with  no  interest  on  the  money  at  all? 

Mr.  PATMAN  This  is  not  looked  on 
as  a  commercial  loan  deal  at  all. 

Mr  GROSS.  It  is.  In  fact,  a  giveaway 
because  everyone  knows  the  money  will 
never  be  repaid. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    It  is  a  question  of  aid. 
Mr.   GROSS.     Why  pile  this  on  top 
of  a  multibillion-dollar  foreign  giveaway 
program  that  is  enacted  every  year? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  think  this  Is  a  bet- 
ter way  to  do  It.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  has  advocated  getting  others 
to  come  in  with  us.  Finally,  we  have  got 
other  countries  to  come  in  with  us. 

Mr.  GROSS  Why  should  we  put  up 
nearly  50  percent  of  the  money  to  en- 
tice other  countries?  As  a  matter  of 
cold  fact.  American  taxpayers  are  put- 
ting up  the  money  through  the  foreign 
aid  and  other  handout  programs  that 
brings  the  foreign  parasites  In. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Let  me  answer  that. 
We  have  been  putting  up  100  percent. 
Under  this  bill 


Mr.  GROSS  American  taxpayers  are 
actually  putting  up  100  percent  under 
this  deal. 

Mr.  PATMAN.     No. 

Mr.  GROSS  Oh.  yes.  they  are;  be- 
cause you  are  piling  foreign  giveaway 
money,  in  one  form  or  another,  into  the 
same  countries  that  are  allegedly  con- 
tributing to  this  fantastic  setup. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  But  under  this  we  are 
getting  other  nations  to  come  in  with 
us. 

Mr.  GROSS  Sure  they  are  coming  In. 
They  are  using  our  money  to  do  Just 
that. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  are  paying  40  per- 
cent and  they  are  paying  60  percent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  paying  It  all.  be- 
cause the  United  States  is  giving  them 
the  money  to  Invest  In  this  Incredible 

deal. 
Mr.   PASSMAN.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN  Make  no  mistake 
about  It.  as  to  the  16  nations  who  are 
supposed  to  contribute  to  IDA,  the  United 
States  has  a  bilateral  grant-aid  program 
presently  going  into  13  of  them. 

As  an  example.  I  repeat  that  we  have 
given  $2,227  million  in  bilateral  aid  to 
Pak  Stan  Pakistan  has  contributed 
$10,500,000  to  IDA.  but  has  drawn  out 
$90  million,  which  is  about  nine  times 
as  much  as  It  has  contributed.  This  Is 
a  degree  of  gullibility  which  I  think  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  will  not  con- 
tinue to  tolerate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  guUib  lity  not  so 
much  on  the  part  of  the  taxpayers  as 
It  Is  gullibility  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress in  enacting  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion. 

I  note  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
IMr.  ReussI  is  on  his  feet.  I  should 
like  to  ask  him  this  question:  How  many 
banks  in  Wisconsin  make  loans  on  this 
basis'' 

We  will  be  glad,  I  am  sure,  in  the 
State  of  Iowa,  to  put  5  percent  into  a 
so-called  loan  fund,  if  you  will  put  up  the 
other  95  percent.    We  will  be  glad  to  bor- 


row money  from  you  In  Wisconsin  and 
from  your  banks;  we  will  gladly  give  you 
5  percent  if  you  will  give  us  the  other  95 
percent  on  a  50-year  loan  without  a 
dime  of  interest. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
Kentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  Surely.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  loans  under  IDA 
are  governmental  loans,  and  the  gentle- 
man being  from  where  the  West  begins 
is  well  aware  that  these  are  long-term 
loans. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  decline 
to  yield  further.  The  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing on  my  time.  Just  tell  me  how  many 
banks  in  Wisconsin  operate  on  this 
basis. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  same  number  of 
banks  that  make  foreign  loans — zero — it 
is  irrelevant  in  both  cases. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  far  from  Irrelevant. 
You  are  asking  the  taxpayers  of  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin  to  put  up  money  for  un- 
.secured.  50-year,  non-interest-bearing 
loans  that  will  never  be  repaid. 

Mr.  REUSS.  We  are  asking  the  tax- 
payers of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  to  get 
some  help  from  people  of  other  countries 
for  a  change. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.   PASSMAN.     In  my  opinion  this 
bin  should  be  sent  back  to  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  would  like  to  say  that 
I   heartily   agree   with   the   gentleman 
Yes.  the  bill  ought  to  be  recommitted— 
period.    This  ought  to  be  the  end  of  it 
now — here  and  now. 

A  few  days  ago  we  exceeded  the  budget 
in  the  matter  of  the  military  authoriza- 
tion bill  by  some  $90  million  or  $S3  mil- 
lion and  we  upped  the  budget  for  the 
Coast  Guard  by  some  $21  5  million  for  a 
total   in  excess  of  $100  million.     Here 
Is  an  excellent  place  to  take  care  of  these 
defense    needs    by    chopping    out    this 
$312  million  altogether  and  leaving  our- 
selves some  elbow  room,  as  I  said  the 
other  day.  to  take  care  of  some  of  the 
needs  of  this  country.    By  the  way.  a 
new   Department   of   Poverty    is   being 
organized.     How    do    you    propose    to 
finance  that  except  on  borrowed  money 
unless  you  stop  such  idiotic  programs  as 
this?     How  are  you  going  to  do  It  with- 
out exceeding  the  budget?    Here  is  the 
best  place  I  know  of  to  save  $312  million. 
Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  some  member 
of  the  committee  If  they  can  tell  me  how 
many  loans— these  so-called  loans— have 
been  denied.    Do  you  have  a  record  of 
denial  or  refusal  of  loans?     What  Is  the 
requirement   for   making    these   alleged 
loans?     Will  somebody  please  tell  me? 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Barry]. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret 
exceedingly  that  I  do  not  know  very 
much  about  this  bill .  I  say  that  because 
I  am  positive  that  this  bill  is  positioned 
m  the  wrong  place.  It  should  have  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  If  It  had  been.  I  believe  I  would 
know  more  about  It. 

Under  the  House  Rules  and  Manual, 
paragraph  7  on  page  336,  it  spells  out  the 


duties  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Subparagraph  «d)  says  "foreign 
loans." 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Is  a  distinguished  committee,  but 
a  reading  down  through  every  para- 
graph relating  to  its  jurisdiction  dis- 
closes no  such  thing  as  any  reference 
to  foreign  loans  at  all. 

On  page  328  of  the  House  Rules  and 
Manual,  rule  XI.  it  is  provided: 

All  proposed  legislation,  messages,  peti- 
tions, memorials,  and  other  matters  relating 
to  the  subject  listed  under  the  standing 
committees  named  below  shall  be  referred 
to  such  committees,  respectively: 

And  then  in  the  fine  print  It  Is  stated : 

The  rule  Is  mandatory  on  the  Speaker  in 
referring  public  bills  and  on  Members  in  re- 
ferring private  bills  and  petitions  under  rule 
XXII.  but  when  the  House  Itself  refers  a 
bill  It  may  send  It  to  any  committee  without 
regard  to  the  rules  of  Jurisdiction. 

I  suppose  that  somewhere  along  the 
line  the  bill  was  referred.  I  understand 
from  the  Parliamentarian  that  this  bill 
was  referred  by  the  Speaker  and  not  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  was 
sent  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  by  the  Speaker. 

I  say  that  If  the  Legislation  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946  Is  to  have  any  mean- 
ing, then  this  bill  should  by  right  be 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  then  perhaps  we  would  not  find 
ourselves  in  such  a  quagmire  as  I  be- 
lieve we  find  ourselves  In  today. 

I  say  quagmire  because  I  believe  we 
should  look  into  the  history  of  this  pro- 
posal and  examine  it.  which  has  not  been 
done  so  far  during  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion this  afternoon. 

When  the  bill  Initially  came  before  the 
House  Mr.  Spence  was  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  I  quote  from  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  106,  part  11, 
page  14773: 

I  know  many  of  you  do  not  believe  In 
foreign  aid,  but  you  who  are  opposed  to 
foreign  aid — and  It  Is  an  accepted  policy 
now — you  who  are  opposed  to  foreign  aid 
ought  to  vote  for  this  bill.  This  bill  does  by 
cooperative  effort,  by  multilateral  approach, 
what  we  have  been  carrying  on  alone  here- 
tofore. 

Mr.  WiDNALL,  in  the  same  debate,  said: 
Actually.    It    is    the    first    opportunity    we 
have  had  as  a  Nation  to  participate  In  some- 
thing   where   we   have    the    minority    Inter- 
est. 

Mr.  Judd  stated: 

I  may  add  that  our  choice  Is  not  between 
putting  these  funds  Into  IDA  and  not  giving 
them.  It  is  between  giving  them  in  coop- 
eration with  others  who  will  share  the  bur- 
den, and  giving  them  alone.  It  Is  Just  good 
sense  for  us  to  give  less  aid  alone  and  give 
more  aid  In  cooperation  with  others. 

Speaker  McCormack  said : 

I  can  remember  talking  with  the  late  John 
Foster  Dulles  on  one  occasion  when  he  ad- 
vocated legislation  of  this  kind. 

•  •  •  •         "       • 

We  need  leadership  for  the  restoration  of 
the  strength  and  firmness  and  courage  of 
John  Poster  Dulles.  This  legislation.  I  re- 
member well  In  a  talk  with  him.  was  one 
upon  which  he  laid  great  emphasis.  Cer- 
tainly some  of  us  on  the  Democratic  side 
in  supporting  it  are  justified  in  expecting 


support  from  others  on  the  Republican  side, 
and  certainly  those  who  oppose  mutual  se- 
curity legislation  and  appropriations  ought 
to  support  this  type  of  legislation  because 
It  Is  consistent  with  their  views. 

At  that  time  the  bill  passed  by  a  vote 
of  249  to  158. 

In  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
I  have  been  a  proponent  of  multilateral 
aid.  Indeed,  in  the  last  bill  the  House 
voted  upon,  one  of  my  amendments,  ask- 
ing that  other  nations  contribute  more 
in  the  field  of  economic  aid,  was  adopted 
by  this  body,  and  though  It  did  not  ap- 
pear In  the  original  bill  it  survived  the 
Senate-House  conference  and  became 
law. 

Now.  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Adair]  said  that  the  World  Bank  had 
$800  million  of  surplus  finds.  He  did 
not  see  any  reason  why  this  money  could 
not  be  used  by  the  IDA.  The  difference 
is  that  the  World  Bank  is  supported  by 
bonds,  bonds  which  are  privately  sold 
all  over  the  world.  These  bondholders 
are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  sur- 
plus that  bank  builds  up.  That  bank  by 
its  charter  makes  hard  loans.  There- 
fore, it  would  be  unwise  and  unwarrant- 
ed and  possibly  illegal  for  the  World 
Bank  so  to  do. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross] 
states  that  we  are  giving  these  countries 
the  money  to  put  up  their  share.  This 
is  just  not  so,  because  the  16  countries 
that  are  putting  up  most  of  the  money, 
are  not  even  recipients  of  our  foreign  aid 
at  all. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Moorhead]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 
Mr.  BARRY.  I  strongly  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill,  but  I  will  offer  a  substi- 
tute amendment  to  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Passman]. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Permsyl- 
van-a  [Mr.  Moorhead]. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
members  who  wish  to  stress  our  economic 
aid  over  our  military  aid  should  vote  for 
IDA.  IDA  has  been  successful  as  an  eco- 
nomic program.  It  Is  not  a  military 
program. 

In  my  opinion,  IDA  meets  our  criteria 
of  the  national  interest  in  a  most  satis- 
factory way  and  offers  a  successful  part- 
nership with  foreign  aid.  For  every 
dollar  the  United  States  puts  up,  the 
recipient  countries  receive  $2.40  in  the 
aggregate. 

In  addition,  the  administration  of  IDA 
which  is  handled  through  the  World 
Bank  staff,  is  being  done  at  a  very  low 
figure.  Less  than  $2,500,000  has  been 
the  sole  charge  for  operation  over  4  years 
by  the  entire  staff  servicing  IDA.  By 
comparison,  we  have  spent  more  than 
$50  million  a  year  in  administrative  ex- 
penses for  the  AID  program. 

•Criticism  has  been  leveled  at  the  fact 
that  no  interest  is  charged.  In  our  own 
foreign  aid  program  Congress  last  year 
required  a  minimum  charge  of  three- 
quarters  of  1  percent  in  the  form  of  a 
service  charge  for  the  first  10  years  on 
most  loans,  and  provides  for  no  repay- 


ment of  the  principal  up  to  the  first  10 
years.  Thus,  for  the  first  10  years,  the 
IDA  and  AID  programs  are  similar. 

After  that,  our  own  program,  the  AID 
program,  exacts  a  2 -percent  interest 
charge  instead  of  a  service  charge  of 
three-quarters  of  1  percent,  and  provides 
for  the  repayment  of  principal  over  sm 
unlimited  period.  In  the  IDA  program, 
the  period  is  50  years.  I  really  see  noth- 
ing much  different  in  these  terms,  par- 
ticularly when  you  add  on  the  high  cost 
of  administering  our  aid,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

In  fact,  because  of  the  almost  non- 
existent expenditures  for  operations  of 
IDA,  I  would  venture  to  say  that  the 
service  charge  will  be  capable  of  being 
added  to  the  resources  of  IDA. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments position  which  is  least  endan- 
gered by  such  a  program.  All  the  evi- 
dence that  has  been  given  in  the  House 
and  Senate  hearings  shows  that  the 
United  States  will  do  approximately  the 
same  amount  of  business  each  year  on 
the  IDA  loans  as  is  represented  by  the 
amount  we  contribute.  The  argument 
that  IDA  seriously  affects  our  gold  posl-  . 
tion  is  hardly  valid  when  we  compare 
$104  million  a  year  to  be  disbursed  by 
IDA,  with  the  $4  or  $5  billion  by  foreign 
aid.  the  $3  billion  In  tourism  or  the  $3 
billion  in  military  expenses  abroad. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
are  certainly  not  worried  about  IDA'S 
causing  an  adverse  gold  position.  The 
report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  International  Monetary  and  Finan- 
cial Problems  makes  the  following  state- 
ment: 

The  council  strongly  recommends  that  the 
Congress  take  the  necessary  steps  to  permit 
IDA'S  operations  to  go  forward  without  In- 
terruption, by  authorizing  U.S.  participation 
to  the  extent  of  $104  million  per  year  for 
3  years,  beginning  In  fiscal  year  1966,  In  an 
expansion  of  IDA's  resources. 

That  should  put  to  rest  the  fears  of 
some  that  these  distinguished  members 
of  our  financial  establishment  have  any 
doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  making  the 
additional  contribution  to  IDA. 

Next,  I  would  point  out  the  relation- 
ship of  the  IDA  to  the  World  Bank  and 
Its  significance  to  our  national  interest. 
The  World  Bank,  which  formerly  had  70 
members,  now  has  101  members.  It  in- 
cludes all  the  free  world  industrial  na- 
tions, and  also  the  neutral  developing 
nations,  most  of  which  are  emerging 
from  colonial  status. 

The  World  Bank  offers  nothing  but 
hard  loans,  because  it  must  borrow 
money  at  market  rates  and  pay  it  bax;k 
in  hard  currency  on  market  terms. 

The  need  Is  evident  for  the  underde- 
veloped coimtrles.  As  pointed  out  In  the 
committee  report,  between  1955  and 
1961,  the  external  debt  of  developing 
countries  more  than  doubled,  without  a 
comparable  increase  in  their  foreign  ex- 
change earnings.  In  response,  the 
World  Bank  was  willing  to  open  a  soft- 
loan  window  providing  the  applicants 
would  be  subject  to  the  same  judgment 
used  for  the  World  Bank  loans.  In  this 
way,  we  have  the  World  Bank  staff,  the 
most  competent  and  experienced  men  In 
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the  whole  field,  at  our  beck  and  call,  on  a 
minimum-charge  basis,  without  having 
to  keep  them  occupied  full  time,  without 
having  to  build  up  an  empire  within  IDA. 
The  standards  of  the  World  Bank  in 
approving  loans  is  very  strict  and  prob- 
ably   accounts    for    the    frugal    way    in 
which   commitments   have   been   made. 
That  is  why  there  is  still  money  left  in 
the  fund  and  that  is  why  they  are  asking 
for  more  money  months  ahead  of  the 
actual  time  needed.    Why  we  should  or 
would   complain  about   this.   I    do   not 
know     If  my  son  came  to  me  and  said 
that  he  would  have  certain  expenses  at 
school  in  several  months.  I  would  be  glad 
of  the  notification  because  then  I  could 
plan  my  budget  accordingly.    The  orga- 
nization of  the  Bank  is  such  that  they 
can  fairly  much  predict  the  control  and 
disbursement  of  funds.    What  they  must 
allow   for   is  the  legislative  process  of 
manv  naUons  to  approve  these  funds  and 
for  this  reason  they  are  starting  early. 
I  think  it  is  commendable. 

The  question  or  expropriation  came 
up  several  times  in  the  hearings  and  I 
would  like  to  deal  with  that  while  I  am 
talking  about  IDA  in  relation  to  the 
World  Bank.  The  World  Bank  and  our 
representatives  have  made  it  clear 
through  their  statements  and  through 
their  actions  that  such  moves  will  not  be 
tolerated  Let  me  read  some  of  these 
statements  so  that  there  will  be  no  doubt 
as  to  our  position. 

Page  10.  January  8.  1964.  House 
Banking  and  Currency  hearings: 

Mr  Kn,BURN.  Does  this  outfit  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  some  of  these  countries 
talcing  over  American  companies  and  afsets? 
Does  that  affect  your  Judgment  on  making 
loans  to  countries? 

Mr.  Buu-rrr.  The  policies  of  the  World 
Bank  management  for  many  years  have  been 
very  -stringent  In  this  respect,  and  If  a  coun- 
try has  been  guilty  of  bad  International  be- 
havior the  management  has  taken  that  Into 
account  when  that  country  has  requested 
loans  from  the  Wo  Id  Bank,  and  has  usually 
not  proceeded  unless  some  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement was  made 

Page  24.  November  15.  1963.  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  hearings,  in  answer  to 
a  statement  by  Senator  Hickenlooper: 

Secretary  Dillon.  And  certainly  with  this 
proposed  action  In  the  Argentine.  I  think 
this  will  have  a  similar  result.  It  would  be 
very  damaging.  I  would  think,  to  these  coun- 
tries' own  Inte  ests  In  the  long  run.  because 
they  certainly  will  not  get  the  development 
capital  they  need  If  they  act  In  this  fashion. 

Page  26.    Ibidem: 

Secretary  Dillon  I  know,  but  my  own 
view,  and  I  think  It  has  always  been  the 
administration  view,  is  that  any  country 
which,  for  Its  own  national  reasons,  deemed 
that  It  had  to  expropriate  property  should 
be  required  to  make  p-ompt  and  Immediate 
compensation  In  full,  which  Is  what  the  pro- 
visions arc  of  the  Hickenlooper  amendment 

Page  36  Ibidem  In  answer  to  Sena- 
tor Hickenlooper  of  bypassing  foreign 
aid  restrictions: 

Secretary  Dillon.  That  certainly  would 
not  be  our  policy,  and  it  would  be  contrary 
to  the  policies  of  the  Institutions  themselves 
designed  In  their  own  charters  as  Inte  na- 
tional Institutions  who  look  at  each  country 
on  the  basis  of  what  It  does  and  what  It  can 
accomplish,  what  It  needs  for  development. 
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If  some  country  should  act  In  such  a  way 
that  they  were  deprived  of  US  bilateral  aid. 
for  one  of  these  agencies  to  uy  and  give 
increased  amounts  to  that  country  would 
mean  decreasing  the  amounts  available  for 
other  countries  which  are  In  equal  need,  be- 
ing more  favorable  to  private  Industry  and 
development  I  would  think  that  would  be 
entirely  contrary  to  the  basic  charters  and 
tenets  of  any  of  these  institutions 


Finally.  I  would  like  to  touch  on  the 
matter  of  talent  from  other  countries. 
It  is  certainly  erroneous  to  think  that  we 
have  all  the  talent  or  truth  in  the  world. 
The  competence  of  the  personnel  on  the 
International   Monetary   Fund   and   the 
World  Bank  have  convinced  me  that  na- 
tions, working  in  concert,  can  accom- 
plish  a   great   deal  more  than   pulling 
against  each  other.    Unfortunately,  it  is 
true  that  the  present  situation  reflects 
much  more  the  latter  attitude.    We  are 
living  in  a  time  of  nationalism,  of  uni- 
lateral  and   neocolonial   policies,  when 
it  is  most  difficult  to  convince  other  na- 
tions of  the  need  for  cooperation.    That 
is  why  the  International   Development 
Association  stands  as  a  beaconlight.  the 
harbinger  of  a  brighter  world  to  come, 
because   it  has  accomplished  so  much 
asainst  the  greatest  of  odds.    Now  is  not 
the  time  to  snuff  the  light  out  or  we  may 
not  live  to  curse  the  darkness. 

Mr  Chairman,  first  I  would  l*ke  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Harvey],  who  has  made  a  speech 
which  I  think  entitles  him  to  be  con- 
sidered a  worthy  follower  of  the  late 
Senator  Vandenberg.  to  whom  he  re- 
ferred in  his  speech.  I  particularly  men- 
tion this  because  this  legislation  is  bi- 
partisan. It  was  conceived  in  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress.  It  was  sponsored  by  a 
Republican  administration,  and  it 
passed  the  House  in  the  86th  Congress  by 
a  bipartisan  vote  of  249  to  158. 

At  that  time  IDA  was  a  new  and  un- 
tried idea,  but  the  legislation  carried  by 
a  substantial  bipartisan  vote.  Now  after 
3 '2  years  in  which  wc  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  the  operations  of 
the  IDA  and  have  had  additional  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  what  are  the  results?  Af- 
ter hearings  before  the  subcommittee 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  and  able 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  ReussI. 
this  legislation  was  reported  to  the  full 
committee  unanimously,  without  a  dis- 
senting vote.  After  a  day  of  hearings  in 
which  the  full  committee  had  a  chance 
to  review  the  operations  of  the  IDA  the 
full  committee  reported  this  legislation 
to  the  House  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  Member  of  this 
body  should  support  this  legislation  for 
additional  funds  for  IDA.  Members  who 
wish  to  reduce  foreign  aid  expenditures 
should  vote  for  it  and  then  concentrate 
their  efforts  on  reducing  expenditures  of 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  and  other 
foreign  ad  programs  where  we  put  up 
100  percent  of  the  money 

Members  who  are  concerned  about 
our  deficit  in  international  payments 
should  support  IDA  where  other  na- 
tions will  contribute  and  concentrate 
on  cutting  the  programs  where  we  are 
going  it  alone.  Members  who  are  con- 
cerned about  waste  in  the  foreign  aid 
program  should  be  for  IDA  because  IDA 


has  been  managed  by  an  organization, 
the  World  Bank,  which  has  an  enviable 
reputation  throughout  the  world  for 
doing  things  in  a  businesslike  manner. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  do  not  believe  any 
mention  has  been  made  in  any  debate  or 
in  any  speech  or  in  any  report  of  any 
case  of  mismanagement  in  IDA  or  the 
World  Bank. 

Mr.  McCLORY.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.     I  will  be  glad  to 
vield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Is  the  gentleman 
familiar  with  the  debate  in  the  other 
body  on  this  subject?  If  he  is.  he  will 
recall  there  was  some  questioning  there 
with  regard  to  the  $813  million  reserve 
in  the  World  Bank,  and  no  explanation 
as  to  what  would  be  done  with  the  funds 
in  the  World  Bank  at  the  present  time. 
I  would  suggest  that  those  reserves 
should  be  employed  before  additional 
funds  are  authorized  as  in  this  bill  (H.R. 
9022  >     Are  you  familiar  with  that? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  am  familiar  with 
that,  and  our  committee  is  familiar  with 
that,  and  in  our  report  we  made  a  rec- 
ommendation that  the  World  Bank  give 
consideration  to  this. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr  ReussI  pointed  out.  there  is  serious 
question  about  whether  there  may  be  a 
legal  obligation  to  existing  bondholders 
which  would  prohibit  the  use  of  existing 
surpluses  but  might  permit  the  use  of 
future  surpluses.  But  this  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  mismanagement.  The  money  has 
not  been  squandered.   It  is  there. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  In  the  committee  re- 
port, reference  is  made  to  the  report  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council.  How- 
ever, it  was  pointed  out  that  there  seems 
to  be  some  dissension  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  Council.  The  Councils 
report  omits  the  objections  of  the  dis- 
senters and  why  they  were  objecting  to 
the  recommendations  which  are  em- 
bodied in  the  bill  being  presented  to  us 

today.  .^^   _   . 

Is  the  gentleman  familiar  with  that 
or  does  the  gentleman  know  who  the 
objecting  Council  members  were  or  what 
their  reason  was  for  d  ssenting? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  We  discussed  this 
with  the  U.S.  representative.  It  was 
his  belief  that  the  United  States  through 
its  delegate  should  make  recommenda- 
tions along  the  lines  about  which  the 
gentleman  is  talking. 

Mr.  REU3S.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  IMr.  Matsunaga]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  speak  in  support  of  H.R.  9022. 
to  authorize  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  replenishment  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association— the  IDA.  Although 
not  a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 


rency Committee,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  interest  of  the  Un  ted  States  is  well 
served  by  the  IDA.  and.  I  should  add, 
that  this  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
interests  of  my  own  State  of  Hawaii. 

Our  contribution  to  the  IDA  is  an  in- 
vestment in  the  future — not  merely  in 
the  future  of  the  developing  countries 
of  Asia.  Latm  America  and  others  who 
depend  on  the  kind  of  financing  that 
the  IDA  provides,  but  an  investment  in 
the  future  growth  of  world  trade  and  of 
international  prosperity. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  can 
speak  with  some  knowledge  on  the  im- 
portance of  trade,  particularly  from  their 
long  experience  in  trading  with  the 
countries  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  They 
know  that  economic  advance  and  de- 
velopment in  the  nations  of  the  world 
that  have  stood  still  economically  for  far 
too  long  is  required  if  trade  among  all 
free  nations  is  to  grow  and  flourish. 

There  is  a  tremendous  potential  for 
our  national  output  in  the  markets  across 
the  seas  that  are  still  to  be  developed. 
But  this  potential  will  remain  largely  un- 
tapped unless  we  help  those  free  nations 
determined  to  help  themselves  to  move 
ahead  in  economic  development  which  is 
basic  to  raising  the  living  standards  of 
their  people — numbering  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  in  the  independent 
coimtries  of  Asia  alone. 

The  IDA  is  playing  an  important  role 
in  this  advancement  through  its  pro- 
vision of  credits  to  finance  well  conceived 
projects  in  terms  needed  by  the  de- 
veloping countries.  And  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  the  IDA  does  this  from 
funds  contributed  not  by  the  United 
States  alone,  but  also  by  the  other  eco- 
nomically advanced  countries  of  the  free 
world :  every  dollar  put  up  by  the  United 
States  is  matched  by  $1.40  from  other 
countries. 

The  IDA  is  not  only  a  sound  invest- 
ment in  the  future:  it  also  provides  us 
with  a  sound  way  of  sharing  with  the 
other  industrial  nations  of  the  free 
world  the  cost  of  this  investment. 

In  a  relatively  short  span  of  time  since 
it  was  established  in  1960,  this  afiBliate  of 
the  World  Bank  has  become  a  tested  and 
trusted  institution.  It  has  proven  its 
worth  to  the  United  States — and  to  all 
the  other  free  nations  of  the  world  that 
together  contribute  a  substantial  ma- 
jority of  its  resources. 

The  arrangement  under  which  the  IDA 
carries  out  its  activities  is  as  economical 
a-  it  is  effective.  The  IDA  has  the  same 
officers  and  staff  as  the  World  Bank. 
Duplication  of  effort  with  the  World 
Bank  is  thus  avoided,  and  full  coordina- 
tion is  assured.  The  World  Bank  man- 
agement's high  reputation  for  imagi- 
native yet  sound  administration  is  well 
known,  and  the  administration  of  the 
IDA  program  has  been  entirely  satis- 
factory. 

The  IDA  lends  for  most  of  the  same 
purposes  as  the  World  Bank,  and  in 
making  its  loans  applies  the  same  high 
standards  as  the  World  Bank.  Only  the 
terms  of  its  loans  differ. 

The  countries  IDA  is  helping  need 
some  source  of  capital  that  take  into 
account  their  mounting  debt-servicing 
burden.    It  is  not  sound  financing  to  pro- 


vide needed  capital  on  terms  they  can- 
not meet  and  that  could  invite  default. 
Nor  is  it  sound  to  deny  this  capital  and 
suppress  economic  growth  in  so  large 
a  part  of  the  world,  a  growth  which  is 
both  desirable  and  necessary  in  the  kind 
of  world  in  which  we  live  today.  Pro- 
vision for  lending  on  very  liberal  terms 
is  an  absolute  requirement,  and  IDA  is 
meeting  this  requirement.  It  combines 
high-technical  standards  for  lending 
with  low-credit  charges  for  the  develop- 
ing country.  I  should  reemphasize.  how- 
ever, that  all  the  advanced  free  coimtries 
share  in  the  cost  of  making  these  needed 
terms  possible  through  the  IDA. 

IDA  has  helped  finance  better  roads 
and  communications,  irrigation,  and 
other  agricultural  improvement.  It  has 
helped  in  building  water  supplies,  ports, 
power  facilities,  and  other  basic  facilities. 
These  basic  facilities  so  necessary  for 
an  economy  as  a  whole  are  vital  also  if 
private  enterprise  is  to  develop  and  flour- 
ish in  these  countries.  IDA  has  directly 
assisted,  through  credits  to  development 
banks  and  in  industrial  park  projects, 
the  strengthening  of  private  enterprise 
activities,  and  these  are  the  ones  that 
result  most  directly  in  forging  the  links 
of  international  business  in  which  we  can 
share. 

The  IDA  today  stands  out  as  an  in- 
creasingly important  institution.  A 
large  part  of  its  initial  hard  currency 
resources  of  about  three-fourths  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  has  now  been  committed  to 
high-priority  projects  in  its  less-devel- 
oped member  countries,  and  the  remain- 
ing balance  will  be  committed  in  the  near 
future.  For  IDA  to  continue  to  operate 
smoothly  and  effectively,  a  replenish- 
ment of  its  resources  is  necessary. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  would  be  well  served  by  an  addi- 
tional contribution  to  the  capital  re- 
sources of  IDA.  .  International  coopera- 
tion in  providing  aid  to  developing 
countries  is  important  now  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  real  growth  in  world 
trade  and  consequently  in  our  own  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  future.  And  IDA 
is  the  one  device  available  to  us  through 
which  we  can  get  the  other  industrial 
countries  to  put  up  substantial  amounts 
for  lending  to  needy  nations  on  the  rela- 
tively easy  payment  terms  that  are  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  fMr.  StinsonI. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  a  question.  I  would  like 
to  address  this  question  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss]  who, 
I  believe,  has  admitted  that  a  coimtry 
which  has  borrowed  funds  under  this 
program  has  possibly  loaned  them  out  to 
private  enterprise  units  in  those  particu- 
lar countries;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  REUSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield;  yes,  that  has  happened  on  occa- 
sion. Of  course,  it  is  the  fimctlon  of 
IDA  to  help  and  support  private  enter- 
prise. This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  legiti- 
mate use  of  its  funds. 

Mr.  STINSON.  And.  are  they  paid 
interest  on  those  loans?  Do  they  get 
the  money  for  nothing? 


Mr.  REUSS.  No.  When  they  borrow 
the  money  they  have  to  pay  something 
like  the  going  rate  of  interest. 

Mr.  STINSON.  So  they  make  a  profit 
off  this  money  that  they  get  without 
interest.  Is  there  anything  In  this  bill 
which  would  prevent  these  countries 
that  receive  these  noninterest  loans  from 
the  program  from  giving  it  out  In  for- 
eign aid  to  other  countries?  I  under- 
stand that  Yugoslavia  Is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive funds  under  IDA  and  that  Yugo- 
slavia has  in  times  past  given  out  their 
own  foreign  aid  and  have  received  tre- 
mendous credit  and  ovation  for  the 
benevolence  of  the  Communist  dictator- 
ship. 

Is  there  anything  that  would  prevent 
this  from  happening  in  this  piece  of 
legislation? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Let  me  say  first  that 
Yugoslavia,  it  is  time,  is  one  of  101  mem- 
bers of  the  IDA.  It  happens  to  be  one 
or  perhaps  one  of  two  Communist- 
inclined  countries.  However.  I  would 
make  the  point  that  Yugoslavia  has  not 
gotten  one  nickel  from  the  International 
Development  Association. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  9022.  The  cost  to  the 
United  States,  $312  million  over  a  3 -year 
period,  of  an  increased  authorization  for 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion will  reap  tremendous  rewards  In 
terms  of  strengthened  facilities  In  the 
developing  nations  of  the  world.  In  ad- 
dition, it  carries  out  one  of  the  main 
goals  of  our  foreign  aid  effort — that  of 
encouraging  multilateral  sharing  of  the 
aid  burden. 

Some  17  nations  will  participate  in  the 
proposed  new  authorization.  Thus  for 
each  $1  of  American  funds,  an  addi- 
tional $1  40  will  be  contributed  by  other 
participating  countries.  In  addition  the 
new  subscriptions  will  bring  about  a  re- 
duction in  the  total  share  of  the  United 
States  in  the  activities  of  the  Association. 

IDA.  which  was  created  In  1960  to  en- 
able countries  to  obtain  development 
capital  for  important  economic  infra- 
structure projects,  responded  to  the  diffi- 
culties a  number  of  nations  were  having 
in  meeting  the  stringent  requirements 
for  World  Bank  or  private  capital  loans. 
Administered  by  the  World  Bank  staff 
with  a  view  toward  feasibility  and  econ- 
omy, the  Association  has  lent  almost  $500 
million  to  18  countries  In  a  3  year  period. 

The  level  of  expenditure  is  modest, 
but  the  approach  sound.  The  multi- 
lateral character  of  the  Association  not 
only  encourages  the  increased  partici- 
pation of  other  free  nations  in  the 
strengthening  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries, but  frees  Individual  projects  from 
political  overtones. 

The  policy  reconmiendations  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  will 
further  strengthen  the  operations  of  the 
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fund.  The  proposal  that  U.S.  partici- 
pation be  proportionately  reduced  in  any 
future  authorization  increases  and  the 
suggestion  that  loans  be  made  In  cur- 
rencies other  than  the  dollar  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  are  in  line  with 
recommendations  made  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  by  the  House  in 
considering  our  total  foreign  aid  effort 
in  the  past.  I  urge  support  of  this  legis- 
lation as  a  constructive  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  viable  economies  in  the  de- 
veloping nations  and  an  important  shar- 
ing of  the  foreign  aid  burden  among  the 
nations  of  the  free  world. 

In  my  view.  IDA  has  produced  com- 
mendable results  thus  far;  the  requested 
Increase  is  a  reasonable  one  and  deserves 
our  support. 

Mr  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 

present. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr  Brooks' 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr  Plynt. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  that  Committee  having  had  under 
consideration  the  bill.  HR  9022.  to 
amend  the  International  Development 
Association  Act  to  authorize  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  an  increase  in 
the  resources  of  the  International  De- 
velopment Association,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 
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QUOTA   SYSTEM   FOR   IMPORTS  OF 
BEEF.    VEAL.    AND   MUTTON 


RESIGNATION  AS  A  MEMBER  OF  A 
STANDING  COMMITTEE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communica- 

"°'^-  FDBU/UIT  35.  1964. 

DEAR  M».  SPKAKnt  I  hereby  respectfully 
submit  my  resignation  as  a  member  of  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Interior  and  In«ilar 

Affairs. 

Sincerely.  

Rat  Ro8k«T8. 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  resignation  is  accepted. 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  i  H.  Res. 
640).  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  following  standing  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives : 

Committee  on  House  Administration :  John 
BaAOEMAS,  Indiana;  John  W    Davm.  Georgia 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs; 
Phillip   BtnrroN.   California. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce   J   J  Pickle.  Texas. 

Committee  on  Public  Works:  Ralph  J. 
RivEBS.  Alaska:  Rat  Roberts.  Texas. 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr  OL£EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  ,    _ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OLSEN  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Introduced  a  bill  which  would  estab- 
lish a  quota  system  on  Imports  of  beef. 
veal,  and  mutton,  based  on  a  past  5- 
year  average. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  anxious  to  see  a 
more  realistic  quota  established  than  the 
recent  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

I  was  optimistic  that  a  voluntary 
agreement  would  be  entered  into  between 
our  country  and  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land on  a  more  realistic  basis.  How- 
ever, on  Monday  the  17th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  announced 
that  a  voluntary  agreement  with  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  on  beef  imports 
would  only  restrict  the  Imports  Into  this 
country  from  those  countries  to  the  aver- 
age of  1962-63— and  would  allow  for  con- 
sumption growth. 

These  two  countries  have  been  pro- 
viding approximately  80  percent  of  our 
Imports  of  fresh  and  frozen  beef  and 
veal.  The  agreement  would  guarantee 
foreign  exporters  of  beef  to  the  United 
States  approximately  U  percent  of  our 
domestic  market  and  hold  Australia-New 
Zealand  exports  to  the  United  States  at 
the  1962-63  average. 

I  think  this  Is  a  step  In  the  right  di- 
rection, but  It  is  a  very  small  step  and 
it  is  not  enough.  Such  an  agreement 
provides  very  little  protection  for  our  do- 
mestic Industry  at  a  time  when  prices  are 
down  and  when  our  inventories  of  cattle 
in  the  United  States  are  high. 

During  the  current  calendar  year,  this 
agreement  will  only  provide  for  a  6-per- 
cent reduction  as  compared  with  1963 
imports.  There  Is.  of  course,  a  promise 
of  a  3  6-percent  increase  in  consumption: 
and  therefore,  there  is  held  a  promise 
to  our  people  that  the  market  in  America 
will  increase  for  domestic  producers  ap- 
proximately 9.6  percent  for  1964.  But 
that  is  not  sufficient  to  rescue  our  cattle 
industry  from  grievous  injury  by  reason 
of  the  foreign  suppliers. 

Heretofore.  I  thought  the  idea  of  a 
voluntary  negotiated  agreement  with 
these  two  major  beef  exporters  was  a 
good  idea— but  certainly  not  one  that 
guarantees  foreign  suppliers  such  a  large 
foothold  on  our  beef  market. 

A  far  more  realistic  restriction  on  the 
exports  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
and  on  other  exporters  to  this  country 
would  be  the  average  Imports  that  have 
been  computed  over  the  past  5  years— 
instead  of  the  last  2  years  which  have 
been  the  highest  In  the  history  of  our 
country.  _      _  ^ 

I  am  sure  that  the  US.  Tariff  Com- 
mission will  disclose  by  its  studies  this 
spring  that  the  imports  from  these  two 
major  foreign  exporters.  Australia  and 


New  Zealand,  have  had  a  depressing 
effect  upon  the  prices  of  beef  In  the 
United  States  and  that  these  Imports 
have  been  more  rapidly  occupying  a 
greater  and  greater  share  of  our  domestic 

market.  ^         , 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  review 
this  beef  and  meat  products  Imports 
situation,  and  I  recommend  my  bill  as  a 
better  step  In  the  right  direction  to  pro- 
tect the  domestic  beef  and  meat  produc- 
ing industries. 


HIGHER    EDUCATION    AND    PUBLIC 

SERVICE    AWARDS    BY     GEORGE 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

Mr    HECHLER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 

at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 

an  address. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  the  United  States  named  after  George 
Washington,  and  located  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  is  the  George  Washington 

University.  ^,  _ 

Its  president.  Dr.  Thomas  Henry  Car- 
roll and  the  members  of  the  faculty,  are 
rendering  dedicated  service  as  citizens, 
and  particularly  in  the  field  of  higher 
learning.  ^  ^  „. 

On  Saturday  night  last.  February  22. 
1964.  the  143d  convocation  of  this  out- 
standing university  took  place. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  convocation, 
first  the  George  Washington  University 
conferred  the  honorary  degree,  doctor  of 
commercial  science,  upon  Charles  Bates 
Thornton,  an  outstanding  industrialist; 
chairman  of  the  board,  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Litton  Industries.  Inc.; 
second,  an  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
public  service  upon  Laurance  Spelman 
Rockefeller,  one  of  the  outstanding  con- 
servationists of  our  Nation's  history: 
third,  an  honorary  degree,  doctor  of  pub- 
lic service,  upon  our  distinguished  speak- 
er Hon.  John  W.  McCormack  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  delivered  the  commence- 
ment address. 

In  my  remarks.  I  include  the  com- 
mencement address  delivered  by  our  dis- 
tinguished Speaker,  together  with  the 
citations  in  connection  with  the  degrees 
conferred  upon  Mr.  Thornton.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  and  Speaker  McCormack. 

COMMEHCEIONT    ADDRESS     BT    HON.    JOHN    W 

McCoMCACK  or  MASSACHUsrns 
President  Carroll,  Most  Rev.  Patrick  A. 
OBoyle  DD..  archbishop  of  Washington, 
reverend  clergy,  my  distinguished  collea^es 
of  both  branches  of  the  Congress,  Dean  Lati- 
mer. Chairman  Allison,  f'***,/*^*  ^J" 
trustees,  members  of  the  faculty,  my  dls 
tlngulshed  coreclplenU,  Laurance  Spelman 
Rockefeller  and  Charles  Bates  Thornton,  and 
graduates  of  the  class  of  1964.  I  am  honored 
by  the  distinction  you  have  conferred  upon 
me  and  particularly  so  by  Its  sponsorship^ 
It  is  also  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  a 
recipient  of  this  honorary  degree  at  a  time 
when  Mr  Rockefeller  and  Mr.  Thornton  are 
also  being  honored      I  congratulate  them 

During  my  35  years  In  Washington.  I  have 
watched   this   university   grow   ever   greater. 


not  merely  In  size,  but  In  the  breadth  of 
Its  knowledge,  the  depth  of  Its  researchers, 
the  talents  of  Its  faculty  and  Its  graduates. 
It  would  be  Impossible  to  think  of  our  Capi- 
tal without  this  university  md  the  great 
teaching  mission  which  It  and  Its  fellow 
Institutions  exist  to  serve,  particularly  In 
Washington.  This  Is  a  teaching  mission  not 
restricted  to  undergraduates.  One  of  the 
most  significant  things  this  university  has 
accomplished  Is  Its  program  of  graduate  and 
adult  education — as  a  result  of  which  this 
city  and  our  country  are  much  the  richer. 

In  many  ways  the  occasion  and  the  degree 
Itself  are  significant.  Today  Is  the  birthday 
of  our  first  President,  the  Father  of  our 
Country,  a  man  known  in  history  for  his 
devotion  to  public  service  and  his  readiness 
to  postpone  or  defer  his  p>ersonal  life  and 
his  own  Inclinations  to  serve  his  country  and 
his  fellow  citizens.  From  that  point  of  view 
he  has  been  an  Inspiration  for  almost  2 
centuries.  His  career  may  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  life  this  new  aca- 
demic degree  symbolizes. 

We  are  assembled  In  this  city  which  bears 
George  Washington's  name,  a  city  which  is 
not  only  the  Capital  of  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  nation  the  world  has  ever  known 
but  Is.  In  addition,  the  nucleus  of  the  forces 
of  freedom  under  law,  of  human  progress,  and 
of  enlightenment  for  mankind. 

And  finally,  we  are  here  at  a  convocation 
of  this  university  bearing  the  same  name. 
the  George  Washington  University,  an  In- 
stitution which  may  look  forward  to  a  time 
when  It  might  unofficially  fill  the  roll  of  a 
national  university. 

Thus  the  day.  the  city,  and  the  occasion 
are  all  closely  associated  with  the  name  and 
memory  of  George  Washington  and  thus  with 
the  men  who  first  exemplified  In  our  new 
Nation  the  kind  of  public  service  which  this 
academic  decree  represents. 

This  Is  Indeed  a  most  fitting  ccwnblnatlon 
of  circumstances.  I  am  sure  that  all  who 
are  preseiTt  Join  with  me  In  the  wish  that, 
for  many  years  to  come,  future  recipients  of 
this  deifree  In  public  service  will  look  back 
to  our  first  President  as  a  symbol  of  the  kind 
of  skill  and  devotion  which  George  Washing- 
ton so  well  exemplified  in  public  life  and  in 
public  service.  In  time  of  peace,  and  In  time 
of  war.  This  academic  degree  may  be  new 
in  years,  but  the  tradition  Itself  is  old  The 
decision  by  this  university  to  establish  a 
degree  to  symbolize  this  tradition  Is  an  Indl- 
r.-itlon  of  the  unlvrplty's  decls'on  that  the 
tradition  is  an  excellent  one.  and  deserves  to 
continue.  This  is  an  act  of  wisdom  on  the 
part  of  the  university,  for  the  need  for  de- 
voted public  service  and  for  academic  en- 
courao;ement  and  assistance  in  perpetuating 
and  improving  such  service,  grows  more 
urgent  with  each  passing  year. 

In  George  Washington's  day,  public  service 
and  higher  education  were  remote  from  each 
other.  In  his  day  the  sphere  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  the  sphere  of  public  service  did 
not  Intersect  and  rarely  even  approached 
each  other.  This  was  still  the  situation,  for 
•M  practical  purposes,  when  I  first  came  to 
Washington  more  than  35  years  ago. 

In  fact,  at  that  latter  date,  in  1928.  our 
Nation  contained  a  number  of  different 
spheres  of  activities  in  which  our  fellow  cit- 
izens pursued  different  goals  with  different 
prtKedures  quite  separate  from  each  other. 
with  little  mutual  underrtandlng  of  their 
differences  and  with  little  effort  at  coordina- 
tion of  activities  between  the  various  spheres. 
The  goals  and  methods  of  the  academic 
world  In  1928  were  remote  from  the  goals 
and  methods  of  political  life.  In  a  similar 
fashion,  the  goals  and  methods  of  the  busi- 
ness world,  or  of  life  in  the  defense  forces 
of  our  country,  were  reparate.  one  from  the 
other,  and  had  little  Influence  upon  one 
another  And  often.  It  must  be  confessed, 
they  had   little  understanding  or   apprecia- 


tion of  their  different  functions.  To  be 
iure.  In  1928,  as  In  Washington's  day.  every 
man  admitted  the  need  for  all  of  the  spheres 
I  have  mentioned,  but.  as  a  practical  matter 
of  dally  life,  the  average  man  in  that  day. 
only  a  single  generation  ago,  lived  Ir  his 
own  sphere  and  had  little  contact  or  un- 
derstanding of  the  activities  of  his  fellows 
in  other  spheres.  At  that  time,  and  with 
considerable  truth,  men  in  the  defense 
forces  said  bitterly  that  they  were  Ignored 
and  neglected  in  the  long  periods  of  peace 
and  then  expected  to  produce  Instant  mira- 
cles at  the  first  appearance  of  threat  to 
America's  security.  At  that  time,  many 
people  outside  the  academic  world  thought 
that  university  professors  were  rather  Im- 
practical dreamers  who  lived  in  ivory  towers 
remote  from  reality.  In  fact,  at  that  time 
the  word  "academic"  had  connotations  of 
rather  remote  Impractlcallty.  In  a  similar 
fashion.  In  1928,  men  who  were  not  actually 
engaged  in  politics,  tended  to  regard  their 
fellow  citizens  whose  lives  were  spent  In  pub- 
lic service  as  rather  questionable  persons, 
engaged  in  mysterious  conferences  in  smoke- 
filled  rooms  for  rather  nebulous  goals. 

At  that  time,  the  word  "politician"  had.  to 
nonpolltlclans.  rather  derogatory  connota- 
tions parallel  with  those  which  the  word 
"academic"  had  to  nonacademicians.  This 
alienation  of  the  various  spheres  of  activity 
which  were  all  so  essential  to  our  national 
life  was  equally  evident  In  regard  to  business 
and  even  with  regard  to  religion.  There  was 
little  contact  of  the  business  world  with 
public  service  or  government  and  what  did 
exist  was  often  regarded  by  businessmen  as 
objectionable.  There  was  even  less  contact 
between  buslners  and  academic  life.  Even 
the  more  technical  aspects  of  industry  had 
little  contact  with  the  university  scientists 
so  that  scientists  in  industry  and  scientists 
in  universities  had  little  interchange  contact 
with  one  another  and  even  less  with  the  few 
scientists  In  Government. 

EJven  religion,  which  might  be  expected 
to  have  contact  with  other  spheres,  was  rela- 
tively isolated  In  1928,  much  more  eo  than 
It  had  been  In  Washington's  day. 

All  this  has  changed  great'y  In  the  past  36 
years.  The  different  spheres  of  American  life, 
including  business.  Government,  higher  edu- 
cation, defense,  and  others  have  come  to- 
gether and,  to  a  considerable  extent  have 
interpenetrated  each  other.  The  causes  of 
this  process  of  merging  and  integration  are 
clear  to  all  of  us.  The  advance  of  technology, 
especially  the  speeding  up  of  communica- 
tions and  transportation  along  with  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  forces  of  mass  produc- 
tion and  of  mass  annihilation,  have  forced 
different  groups  and  different  ways  of  life  to 
impinge  upon  each  other  with  Increasing  fre- 
quency and  Increasing  power.  Over  the 
same  period,  a  series  of  acute  crises.  Includ- 
ing the  great  world  depression,  the  Second 
World  War.  the  rise  of  the  Soviet  threat  to 
the  way  of  life  of  all  of  us.  and  challenges 
arising  from  nuclear  weapons,  from  space  re- 
search, and  from  the  advance  of  electronics 
have  forced  the  different  spheres  of  Ameri- 
can life  to  give  up  much  of  their  earlier  iso- 
lation and  to  Join  together  in  a  common  ef- 
fort to  defend  the  values  of  our  western 
Judaeo-Chrlstlan  culture  or  civilization  and 
our  American   way  of  life. 

The  last  20  or  30  years  have  been  more 
changeful,  more  challenging  than  any  cen- 
tury of  world  history  and  the  task  of  keep- 
ing up  with  the  times  has  become  an  arduous 
one.  Yet  to  keep  up  with  the  change 
around  us.  for  Americans.  Is  not  enough. 
For  it  Is  the  faith  of  our  democracv  that, 
with  divine  help,  man  can  change  and  order 
his  society  actively,  positively,  drastically. 
That  Is  what  an  education  Is  for. 

On  the  whole  I  regard  this  development 
with  optimism.  We  should  all  be  parts  of  a 
great  whole.    Our  Judaeo-Chrlstlan  tradition 


and  our  American  tradition  both  emphasize 
community  and  fellowship.  No  one  who  be- 
lieves in  God  and  certainly  no  American  can 
Ignore  the  problems  and  the  difficulties  of 
his  fellow  men.  Our  heritage  requires  of  us 
that  we  be  ready  to  help  one  another,  and 
this  surely  cannot  be  done  unless  we  know 
and  understand  our  varlotis  goals  and 
methods  of  procedure. 

As  we  have  come  together  from  the  vari- 
ous spheres  of  our  different  lives,  we  are 
called  upon  as  never  before  to  exercise  those 
ancient  virtues  of  love,  sympathy,  under- 
standing, compassion,  cooperation,  and 
humility,  and  courage.  Moreover,  we  must 
continue  to  recognize  that  the  goals  and 
methods  of  procedure  are  not  the  same  with- 
in the  various  spheres.  Certainly  the  meth- 
ods and  goals  of  defense  are  not  the  same  as 
those  of  business.  And  equally,  the  methods 
and  goals  of  higher  education  are  not  the 
same  as  those  of  Government  and  public 
service.  But  now  as  never  before,  we  can 
see  that  each  is  legitimate  In  Its  own  sphere, 
each  Is  dependent  upon  the  others,  and  that 
all  spheres  are  necessary  for  progress  and 
peace  and  the  worthy  final  end  which  we 
all  seek. 

Certainly  we  have  come  a  long  way  since 
this  process  first  began  to  accelerate  with 
the  onslaught  of  the  great  depression  30-odd 
years  ago.  The  antagonisms  and  alienations 
which  set  government  off  from  business, 
which  saw  management  and  labor  divided; 
which  left  academic  life  remote  from  the  de- 
fense forces,  and  which  divided  so  much 
of  our  people  up  into  Isolated  compartments 
has  now  passed.  Nowhere  Is  this  process 
more  evident  than  In  the  growing  under- 
standing and  coopxeratlon  between  govern- 
ment and  university  life. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  and  the  New 
Deal  brought  with  them  a  cool  wind  of 
change.  When  President  Roosevelt  sought 
to  alleviate  the  ravages  of  the  great  depres- 
sion by  calling  upon  academic  people,  his 
efforts  met  with  derision  in  many  quarters, 
and  the  expression  "bralntrust"  called  forth 
Jeers  as  well  as  cheers.  Both  verbal  reac- 
tions have  now  largely  passed  and  the  co- 
operation of  universities  and  government 
Is  accepted  by  both  sides.  Moreover,  it  is 
advantageous  to  both  sides,  and  to  our  whole 
society. 

This  was  clearly  shown  In  the  Second 
World  War  which  was  successful  for  us 
because  of  the  ability  to  combine  the  efforts 
of  government,  higher  education,  business, 
the  defense  forces,  spiritual  outlook,  and 
other  parts  of  our  society. 

Our  victories  have  been  evidence  of  the 
strength  of  the  cooperative  approach  as  con- 
trasted with  the  authoritarian  approach. 
Such  strength  Is  our  main  safeguard  against 
the  Communist  efforts  to  subvert  the  world 
today  as  the  Nazis  attempted  to  do  20-odd 
years  ago.  The  success  of  our  efforts  against 
both  refiects  our  belief  that  the  unity  of 
diversity  Is  more  effective  than  tjie  unity 
of  uniformity.  And  in  this  combination  of 
diverse  spheres  working  toward  a  common 
good  no  cooperation  will  be  more  fruitful 
or  more  necessary  In  the  future  than  the 
understanding  cooperation  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  of  government.  This  Is  clearly 
evident  in  the  field  of  space  technology  and 
the  cumulative  advances  of  science. 

In  1958.  I  took  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Astronautics  and  Space 
Exploration — what  has  now  become  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics.  At  that 
time,  the  first  sputniks  had  already  gone  up. 
The  expert  testimony  which  came  before  the 
committee  was  almost  unanimous  In  its 
sense  of  alarm  and  concern  at  whether  the 
United  States  would  ever  be  able  to  orbit 
heavy  payloads  Into  space  quickly  enough 
to  overcome  the  Soviet  lead. 

Now,  barely  6  years  later,  the  huge  thrust 
vehicles  which  we  have  built.  Including  the 
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ftr«t  test  of  the  Saturn  booster,  a  veritable 
monster  of  1  500,000  pounds  thrust  show  the 
Tucce^  o?  the  cooperation  of  academic  tnUn^ 
ing  and  governmental  direction  which  began 

^^rfhe  ^stSrr  ufe°  pontic.  .  muc. 

rVaVu^nlv^^r^l^s.  ^^rcc^^'dl^nSy^^^^U^ 

m^st  place  more  emphasis  on  'ho'^"""  f^°?» 
While  education  can  concentrate  more  freely 
on  intermediate  or  longrun  goals^  Politic, 
must  reflect  and  harmonize  ""o"  "*f '.^ 
^e  pressures  of  diverse  Interests  That  s 
the  result.  If  not  one  of  the  purpoee.  of  poU- 

"  Bill,  must  be  studied  and  screened      'H.e 
voices  of  the  Members  and  the  public  mu. 
be    heard      For     merely    to    railroad    legls- 
Utlon  through  committee,  and  the  Congres^ 
defeats  the  very  purpose  for  *»>  <=,^,  <;°"8"" 
wa.  de.lgned:  that  of  a  national  reprewnta- 
Uve  a!!embly  for  con.lderlng.  debating    and 
the  making  of  laws.     The  smooth  functlon- 
ng  S  Congress  Is  at  the  very  heart  of  our 
check-and-balance    system    of    government 
And  M  John  Qulncy  Adam..  President  and 
longt^e  CongTSsman  put  It.    •Without  the 
baunce  of  powers  there  can  be  "o  good  gov- 
ernment among  mankind  In  any  state^      T^ 
academic  world  Is  not  hampered  by  thl.  need 
to  reflect  and  reconcile  diverse  Interest. 

Educational  Institutions  are  freer  to  deal 
with  general  principle,  and  may  be  able  to 
Tie  more  time  to  reach  It.  more  general 
conclusions.  Above  all.  perhaps.  PoUtc.  has 
not  the  time  nor  organl.atlon  to  «""'^  »°J 
train  for  public  service,  something  which 
unlversltle.  are  well  equipped  to  do. 

In  these  varlou.  ways,  and  In  others  which 
must  go  unstated  at  thl.  time,  public  serv- 
ice and  higher  education  can  and  must  com- 
plemeSt  efch  other's  action,  and  role.  In  our 
society  In  thl.  effort,  which  Is  so  etwntlal 
To^Ir  continued  survival,  there  must  be 
continual  mutual  understandUig  of  each 
other-,  diverse  role,  and  methods,  a.  there 
must  be  m  the  relations  of  both  to  the  other 
spheres  of  American  life. 

The  spirit  of  George  Washington  and  his 
contemporaries  1.  still  with  "»^  0^,,*:°""- 
try  ha.  always  been  ble.wd  by  God  with  de- 
Sed  and  capable  leaders.  In  our  earliest 
days,  when  our  strength  and  wealth  were  so 
llrnlted  and  our  problems  so  great.  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  and  others  aPP""^.  ^^ 
lead  our  people.  Two  generation,  later  when 
our  country  was  torn  In  two  by  a  'ratHcldal 
war  Abraham  Lincoln  appeared  from  the 
maM  of  the  people  as  a  leader  to  reunite  the 

Nation.  .  _,.  . 

No  country  need  despair  a.  long  a.  God  In 
his  infinite  goodness  continues  to  provide 
the  Nation  with  leaders  possessed  with  the 
zeal  for  dedicated  public  service  They 
have  not  only  fostered  a  f  ro'^f  ."^"°"*^ 
defense  but  they  have  never  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  a  strong  religious  life  U  neceswry 
for  the  prcervatlon  of  our  way  of  life. 

I  look  back  on  Americas  past  with  pride 
I    look    forward    to    Americas    f^'ture    with 
great    confidence    to    weather    any    dlfHculty 
that  may  come  our  way 

Our  country  continues  to  advance  In  all 
fields  and  In  our  advancement  we  bring  to 
the  world  the  great  virtues  of  American  so- 
ciety For  -m  my  fathers  house  there  are 
many  mansions"  A  doctorate  degree  In 
public  service  Is  an  Indication  of  part  of 
this  truth  which  I.  central  to  our  whole 
outlook   and    way    of   life. 

To  the  members  of  the  graduating  class 
of  this  great  university,  with  the  truth,  the 
knowledge,  and  the  wisdom  you  have  ob- 
tained you  are  well  prepared  to  take  the 
tourney  of  life  The  future  confronting  you 
will  be  most  Interesting  and  at  times,  try- 
mg  Your  university  has  equipped  you  to  be 
leaders-  to  be  strong,  confident,  to  be  out  In 
front— leaders,   not   mere   followers 


The  need  for  leader,  and  warriors  In  the 

future  years  will  be  great.  

A^   I   broadly   view  the  future,  the  Intent 
of  world  domination  through  atheistic  com- 
munl-  m  will  continue  through  some  decade.. 
AssCmmg  the  advancement  of  *<iuca"on  and 
the  building  up  of  an  industrial  nation,  hav- 
inK   in   mind   the   Inherent   desire    for    iree 
dom   brmgs  some  changes  In  future  year,  in 
thrSov  et  Union.  Red  China  will  be  an  ag- 
grlsswe  force  for  some  decades     The  science 
devolution  will  also  bring  Prob  fm.  and  ^^^^ 
lenees    outside    of    the    so-called    cold    war 
UseU     we  must  avenue  the«.  future  changes 
w?th    their    intense   economic    '^pact    upon 
national  economy  of  natlor..  and  lives  of  m- 
dlvldual.  to  serve— otherwise  through  frus- 
?;iuon  they  could  conquer  and  bring  about 

some  form  of  dictatorship. 

We  mun  have  dedicated  perron.  In  all 
walks  of  life  poweMlng  qualities  o^  >fa^"; 
shlp.  and  more,  vision  and  courage,  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  both  war  and  peace— co- 
op^raSng  with  each  other  with  under.tand- 
?S  minds  to  coordinate  thought,  policy,  and 
acUon  for  the  national  interests  of  our' coun- 
try and  for  a  future  world  o  P^^^ce-where 
p^ples  of  different  countries  can  freely 
choo«e  their  own  form  of  government  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  culture 

And  with  the  truth,  knowledge,  and  'Wis- 
dom you  have  gained  while  student,  of 
Oe^rgJ  Washington  University.  I  have  every 
confidence  that  you  and  other  American, 
will  give  the  leadership  of  progrew.  of  victory, 
and  of  peace 


Chaklks  Batm  Thobnton 

CrrATlON    ACCOMPANTINC    AWABD   OF    HONORABT 

OECKK.  oocTom  OF  coMMcmciAL  icxtvcr. 
Buslnes.  and  Industry  provide  the  major 
economic  sinew,  for  our  dynamic  KXlety. 
To  keep  these  sinews  healthy  and  strong  1.  an 
imperative  of  our  day.  Effective  performance 
require,  leader,  of  vision  and  Integrity  who 
work  for  the  public  welfare.  We  now  honor 
such  a  leader.  ^,„.^ 

From  hi.  native  Texa..  where  he  received 
his  basic  education,  he  came  to  .tudy  at  the 
George    Washington     University.     We     take 
Justifiable   pride    In   hU   subsequent  accom- 
plishment.. ^        w     ».« 
It  wa.  in  the  Nation'.  Capital  that  he  be- 
gan a  career  which.  In  variety  and  achlev-e- 
ment     reads    like    the    proverbial    American 
success     story      He  ha.     given     outstanding 
service  both  a.  a  civilian  and  an  officer   in 
the  U  S    Army  Air  Force,  during  World  War 
II    a.  special  consultant  to  the  U.S  Air  Force 
and  to  Wie  Department  of  State,  a.  Imagina- 
tive director  of  planning  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company,  and  a.  vice  pre.ldent  and  af»l»tant 
general  manager  of  the  Hughe.  A'rcraft  Co 
where  he  made  significant  contribution,  to 
the  development  of  electronic.     He  1.  now 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Litton  Industrie..  Inc.  one  of  U»e 
great  Industrial  complexes  of  modern  time, 
whose  record  of  rapid  growth  and  exceptional 
accomplishment  stands  a.  a  living  .ymbol  of 

'^In^lTdltlon  to  hi.  corporate  <^^f^^^^\^ 
in  banking  and  In  a  variety  of  indus'rl^s. 
he  ha.  served  as  a  board  member  of  In.tltu- 
Uons  of  higher  learning  and  of  civic  group., 
mcludlng  the  southern  California  Symphony 
and  the  American  Cancer  Society  In  each 
of  these  responsible  positions  he  ha.  dis- 
played that  excellence  of  analytical  Judg- 
ment and  human  warmth  and  understanding 
which  characterize  executive  leadei.hlp  of 
the  hlghe.t  order. 

In  recognition  of  his  distinguished  service 
to  our  government,  to  higher  education,  and 
to  responsible  and  effective  private  enter^ 
prise,  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested 
in  me  by  the  board  of  trustees.  1  confer  on 
Charles  Bates  Thornton  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  commercial  science,  honoris  causa,  with  all 


of  the  right.,  dutle.  and  privilege,  there- 
unto oerUlnlng.  I  welcome  him  Into  the 
SlowIJlp  of   tL  George   Washington  Unl- 

verslty.  thomas  H.  Cakroll, 

President. 
Febxuaky  thx  23.  1964. 

LaURANC*   SPO-MAN  ROCKETIXLEH 

CTTATION  ACCOMFANYINO  AWARD  OF  HONOIlA«T 

DEOaXE.    DOCTOR  OF  PUBLIC  SIR  VICE 

If  the  great  scenic  wealth  of  America  1.  not 
to  be  deftroyed.  If  oxir  posterity  Is  to  enjoy 
me  riches  of  natural  beauty  that  our  fore- 
liLs  dl"overed  and  described  with  awe  and 
wonderT  America  the  beautiful  Is  so  to  re- 
main, much  of  the  credit  must  go  to  the  man 
we  now  honor.     He  ha.  devoted  hi.  energy^ 
Iblllty.  and  mean,  to  help  preserve  American 
foresu.   stream.,    and   .hore.^  ^fJ^^Jthe?^. 
modestly    he    pay.    tribute    to    h>^    father . 
•example  and  Inspiration  through  the  year.. 
Chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Cound 
of  Park.,  truatee  and  pre.ldent  of  the  Amer- 
ican   Conwrvatlon    A.«o-'f "°°',  J^'J^Jon 
Reeource.  for  the  Future,  truetee  of  the  Con- 
Tervatlon  Foundation,  the  New  York  Zoolog- 
ical Society  the  National  Geographic  Society 
'^'i^e  iLerlcan  Committee.  Internationa, 
Wildlife  Protection— he  1.  an  active  officer  In 
^o  fei.  tKan  14  organization,  which  have  a. 
their  objective,  the  care  and  preservation  of 
outdoor  scenic  and  recreation  rerource.. 

One  of  hi.  principal  and  continuing  In- 
terests ha.  been  the  work  of  Jackson  Hole 
I^eserve  Inc..  which  he  ha.  led  since  1940. 
uTsl  through  thl.  organization.  -»^lch  ha. 
supported  outdoor  recreation  actlvltle.  In 
m^Ay  paru  of  our  country,  that  he  gave  the 
SSre\han  5.000  acre,  on  the  l«  and  of  St 
John  which  .parked  the  creation  of  the 
Virgin  Lland.  National  Park. 

He  was   the  natural  choice  for  Chairman 
of    the    national    Outdoor    R«"eatlon    Re- 
sources Review  Commission  when  that  body 
w^    established    In    1958       J^e    blpartl^n 
poup,   compo..ed   of    eight   Member,   of   the 
congress  andseven  citizens,  carried  out  an 
„ten»lve  study  of  the  Nation,  outdoorrec^ 
teatlon  need,  for  the  next  40  years.     When 
pubUshed    in    1962,    the   Commission   report 
was   well   characterized  a.  "action   minded 
Tnd  Tople   oriented."     It   ha.  already   In- 
fluenced  local.  State,  and  Federal  legLlatlon 
and  stands  a.  a  major  landmark  In  our  coun- 
try',  history  of   conwrvatlon. 

In  recognition  of  hi.  determination  that 
persons  of  all  age  groups  rnay  have  the  op- 
portunity to  benefit  from  frequent  awocla- 
Sn  with  nature,  for  his  fruitful  effort.  In 
the  struggle  to  preserve  the  outdoors  he  ove. 
ro  deeply%nd  for  the  dynamic  leadership  he 
ha.  given  the  conwrvatlon  movement^  and 
by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me  by 
the  board  of  trustees.  I  confer  upon  I^uranw 
S  Rockefeller  the  degree  of  doctor  of  public 
service,  with  all  the  right.,  privilege.,  and 
duties  thereunto  pertalnlng^I  welcome  him 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  George  Washing 

ton  University. 

Thomas  H.  Carroll. 

President. 

FTBRUAET  22,  1964. 


John   William   McCobmack 

CITATION    ACCOMPANYING    AWARD   OF    HONORARY 
DECREE.  DOCTOR  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

In  a  republic  the  quality  of  government 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  Its  elected  rep- 
feSatlves  and  their  leaders.  This  anclen 
truth  I.  a  cornerstone  of  our  own  Federal 
Government.  The  quality  of  leadership  Is 
affected  by  the  person',  ability  education^ 
experience,  and  character.  All  the^  are 
po«sesMd  in  generous  measure  by  the  man 
whom  we  now  honor. 

Native  of  Boston  and  educated  In  It.  pub 
lie  Khool..  he  row  from  mode.t  family  cir 


cumstances.  At  an  early  age  he  dedicated 
himself  to  the  service  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
As  a  Junior  member  of  the  bar.  he  served  In 
the  Mar.ichuMtt.  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1917-18.  He  first  entered  the  na- 
tional political  scene  as  Representative  to 
the  70th  Congress  on  March  4.  1927.  after  he 
had  gained  experience  In  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives  from  1920-22  and 
In  the  senate  of  the  Commonwealth  from 
1923-26.  during  which  time  he  became  his 
party's  leader. 

Now  In  his  19th  consecutive  term  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congress,  he  has  served  with 
seven  Spe.ikers  and  seven  Presidents.  Typi- 
cal of  his  Imaginative  and  vigorous  leadership 
was  his  pioneering  activity  as  chairman  of  the 
select  committee  which  produced  the  vital 
legislation  under  which  our  Nation's  space 
program  was  created.  The  support  given  him 
by  colleagues  of  his  own  pwUtlcal  party  and 
the  universal  respect  In  which  he  Is  held  by 
Member,  of  the  Congress  regardlew  of  party 
affiliation  attest  to  hi.  personal  Integrity,  his 
friendly  spirit,  his  broad  legislative  experi- 
ence, his  reputation  for  fairness  as  a  presid- 
ing officer,  and  his  reasonableness  as  a  party 
leader. 

His  election  a.  the  52d  Speaker  of  the 
HouM  of  Representatives  came  as  a  climax 
to  hi.  fruitful  legislative  career.  In  this 
position  he  Joined  a  select  group  of  only  45 
Americans  who  have  attained  that  distinc- 
tion. 

He  Is  a  loyal  and  productive  member  of 
many  fraternal  societies.  That  he  Is  a  rec- 
ognized lay  leader  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  Is  evidenced  by  numerous  religious 
honors  bestowed  upon  him.  First  among 
these  Is  the  papal  honor  of  Knight  of  Malta, 
firat  claM.  His  broad  Interest  In  humani- 
tarian matters  Is  reflected  particularly  In  the 
support  he  has  consistently  given  for  Im- 
proved  hospital  facilities  and  service. 

For  his  d.stlngulshed  service,  to  the  people 
of  thl.  country  as  legislator.  House  majority 
leader,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  for  his  qualities  of  mind  and 
spirit  that  have  made  him  an  outstanding 
American  of  these  fateful  times,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me  by  the 
bo.\rd  of  trustees.  I  confer  upon  John  Wil- 
liam McCoRMACK.  humanitarian,  Christian 
lay  leader,  and  statesman,  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  public  service  with  all  the  rights, 
duties,  and  privileges  thereunto  pertaining. 
I  welcome  him  Into  the  fellowship  of  the 
George  Washington  University. 

Thomas  H.  Carroll, 

President. 
Febbuart  THE  22.  1964. 


PHILIPPINE  GOLDEN  HEART  AWARD 
GIVEN  TO  PEACE  CORPS  DI- 
RECTOR SHRIVER 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fiom  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
evening  the  Honorable  Robert  Sargent 
Shriver,  Jr.,  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps 
and  special  assistant  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  presented  the 
Golden  Heart  Presidential  Award  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

Attending  the  ceremonies  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Embassy  were  many  distinguished 
and  honored  guests,  including  Supreme 
Court  Chief  Justice  Warren,  several  As- 
sociate Justices,  members  of  the  Presi- 
dents  Cabinet,   Members  of   Congress. 


members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  Department  and 
the  President  s  staff,  United  States  and 
foreign  press,  and  returned  Peace  Corps 
volunteers. 

As  Ambassador  of  the  Philippines,  the 
Honorable  Amelito  R  Muluc.  presented 
the  award.  It  was  a  proud  moment,  not 
only  for  Mr.  Shriver  and  his  family,  but 
for  all  Americans  and  friends  of  the 
Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  remarks  of  the  Am- 
bassador clearly  demonstrate  the  high 
reputation  and  deserved  respect  which 
the  Peace  Corps,  under  Mr.  Shriver's 
able  leadership,  has  earned  in  the  few 
short  years  it  has  been  in  existence. 

For  that  reason.  I  am  including  Mr. 
Mutuc's  statement  at  this  point,  together 
with  the  citation  accompanying  the 
Golden  Heart  Award  to  Mr.  Shriver 
which  was  read  by  Deputy  Chief  of  Mis- 
sion Dr.  Jose  F.  Imperial.  I  earnestly 
urge  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
these  expressions  of  friendship  from  our 
Philippine  allies. 

Remarks  of  the  Honobable  Amelito  R. 
MtJTUC,  Ambassador  of  the  Philippines  to 
THE  United  States,  at  the  Ceremony  on 
THE  Presentation  of  the  Golden  Heart 
Pbesidential  Award  to  the  Honorable 
Robert  Sargent  Shriver,  Jb.,  Director  of 
the  Peace  Corps  and  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1964 

I  consider  It  a  most  pleasant  task  and  a 
distinct  privilege  to  be  able  to  honor  on  be- 
half of  my  country  and  my  beloved  Pres- 
ident. President  Macapagal.  one  of  America's 
eminent  citizens. 

This  ceremony,  being  my  last  official  pub- 
lic function  a.  Ambassador  to  this  great 
country,  is  both  meaningful  and  memora- 
ble to  me  because  my  first  official  actuation 
Immediately  after  I  took  my  oath  as  Am- 
bassador was  to  receive  Director  Robert 
Sargent  Shriver,  Jr.,  In  Manila  and  escort 
him  on  his  observation  tour  of  the  workings 
of  the  Peace  Corps  in  the  small  villages  and 
rural  areas  scattered  throughout  the  Philip- 
pine Archipelago  where  the  volunteers  lived 
and  worked  with  our  people. 

The  occasion  gains  added  Importance  and 
significance  because  in  effect.  It  Is  a  humble 
testimonial  not  only  to  Mr.  Shriver  and  the 
Peace  Corps  which  he  beads,  and  Its  mem- 
bers, but  above  all  to  that  Illustrious,  distin- 
guished and  great  world  leader,  your  late 
beloved  President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
who  In  his  campaign  for  the  Presidency  con- 
ceived the  Idea  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  In  his 
memorable  Inaugural  address  Issued  a  chal- 
lenge to  his  countrymen  when  he  eloquently 
said:  "And  so.  my  fellow  Americans:  ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you — ask  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country." 

To  afford  an  opportunity  for  idealistic  and 
dedicated  Americans,  mostly  to  the  youth 
among  them,  President  Kennedy  launched 
the  Peace  Corps  and  appointed  the  man  we 
honor  today  to  give  substance  and  meaning 
to  the  principle  of  world  brotherhood  which 
he  expounded  in  his  campaign — an  organiza- 
tion intended  to  ease  the  tensions  and  lessen 
the  turmoils  of  the  age  we  live  In,  to  assist 
the  needy,  to  uplift  the  poor  and  afford  them 
a  chance  for  a  better  life,  and  to  widen  the 
harlzons  of  understanding  and  good  will 
among  peoples  everywhere  on  a  person-to- 
person  level. 

With  the  dynamism,  energetic  drive,  zeal 
and  dedication  of  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver  and 
the  splendid  performance  of  his  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  all  over  the  world,  the  Peace  Corps 
Idea  and  concept  struck  a  responsive  chord 
in  the  hearts  of  the  leaders  and  citizens  of 


the  countries  of  the  free  world.  An  Inter- 
national Peace  Corps  Secretariat  was  Mt  up 
In  Washington  and  representatives  from  in- 
terested countries  have  met  twice  In  confer- 
ence, once  in  Puerto  Rico  and  lately  at  The 
Hague  to  afford  the  citizen,  cf  the  world  a 
chance  to  give  life  and  meaning  to  President 
Kennedy's  challenge  to  them  when  he  again 
eloquently  said:  "My  fellow  citizens  of  the 
world:  Ask  not  what  America  will  do  for 
you,  but  what  together  we  can  do  for  the 
freedom  of  man." 

The  testimonials,  both  from  Government 
and  private  citizens  which  the  Peace  Corp. 
volunteers  have  earned  wherever  they  work- 
ed; the  enormous  amount  of  fraternal  rela- 
tions and  the  cordial  regard  engendered  by 
them  from  the  peoples  of  the  developing 
nations  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
testify  to  the  basic  truths  that  concern  be- 
gets understanding;  assistance  beget,  self- 
help;  and  love  begets  love. 

The  true  measure  of  the  Peace  Corps  lies 
in  having  given  life  and  significance  to  theM 
truths.  That  It  has  functioned  the  way  It 
has,  and  still  does,  Is  attributable  to  the 
man  who  head.  It,  and  whom  we  honor  to- 
night— a  rare  man  indeed — knowledgeable, 
skilled,  tlreleM,  and  truly  and  always  serving 
above  self. 

These  are  qualities  that  have  characterized 
his  work,  both  as  a  public  servant  and  as  a 
private  citizen.  And  as  we  all  know,  he  la 
now  Special  Assistant  to  President  Johnson. 
In  charge  of  those  activities  that  would 
lessen  the  disquieting  claws  of  hunger  and 
poverty  In  American  depressed  areas.  That 
he  win  succeed  In  this  new  and  heavy  en- 
deavor. If  we  were  to  Judge  him  by  his  stew- 
ardship of  the  Peace  Corps,  is  a  foregone 
conclusion. 

To  Mr.  Shriver  and  to  the  dedicated  people 
working  with  him  In  the  Peace  Corps,  then 
go  the  sincere,  profound  and  everlasting 
gratitude  of  the  Filipino  people  and  their 
leader.  President  Dlosdado  Macapagal. 

Permit  me  then,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  to 
bestow  the  Philippine  Golden  Heart  Presi- 
dential Award,  an  award  designed  to  recog- 
nize those  who  have  truly  opened  their 
hearts  to  the  needy  and  stretched  forth  their 
hands  to  the  poor,  upon  Robert  Sargent 
Shriver.  Jr. 


REPtTBLIC  OF  the  PHILIPPINIS,  OfTICE  OF  THE 

Pbesident 
To    all    whom    these    presents    may    come, 
greetings: 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  In  me  by 
law,  "The  Golden  Heart  Presidential  Award" 
Is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  Honorable  Sar- 
gent Shriver,  Jr. — Citation. 

In  recognition  of  the  meritorious  and  dis- 
tinguished services  rendered  by  Mr.  Robert 
Sargent  Shriver,  Jr..  as  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps  of  the  United  States  In  the  social  and 
educational  upUftment  of  our  people  In  the 
rural  areas; 

Considering  hi.  leadership  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Peace  Corp.,  an  organization 
conceived  and  given  impettis  by  the  late 
President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  and 
which  has  Imbued  the  rest  of  the  world  with 
a  deep  awareness  of  America's  profound  con- 
cern for  the  problems  and  future  of  under- 
developed and  developing  nations; 

Considering  his  dedication  to  and  untiring 
efforts  for  the  Peace  Corps,  which  gives  life 
and  meaning  to  the  words  that  the  United 
States  "hath  opened  her  heart  to  the  needy 
and  stretched  forth  her  hands  to  the  poor." 
a  quality  nowhere  more  true  and  moving 
than  m  the  Philippines  where  four  young 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  have  died  In  the 
service  of  their  country;  and 

Considering  Mr.  Shriver's  eloquent  mani- 
festation, personal  and  official,  of  his  friend- 
ship for  the  Filipino  people,  his  understand- 
ing of  their  problems  and  aspirations,  and 
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hU  abiding  Interest  In  fostering  the  effec- 
tiveness oF  Philippine-American  collabora- 
tion in  social  and  educational  endeavors  and 
tn  continuing  the  cordiality  of  Philippine- 
American  relations: 

I  Dlosdado  Macapagal.  President  of  the 
Philippines,  cbnfer  upon  Mr.  Robert  Sargent 
Shrlver  Jr..  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Ixccutlve  order  No.  40-A  dated  June  2r 
Sm  the  6tolden  Heart  Presidential  Award 
Lcond  Class)  this  24th  day  of  F^bruary_ 
in   the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen   hundred 

and  sixty-four. 

'  ErtosDADO  Macapagal. 

President  of  the  Republic  of  the 

Philippines. 

By  the  President ;  

Cauxto  Zaujivak. 
Assistant  Executive  Secretary. 


THE  NEGRO'S  PROBLEM  IS  THE 

WHITE'S 
Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  CtjrtisI  mfy  ef^^"„^ 
h^  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Eli  Ginz- 
bere  professor  of  economics  at  Columbia 
and  director  of  the  university's  conser- 
vation of  human  resources  project,  is  in 
my  judgment  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable and  clear-thinking  persons  in 
^r  society  today.  I  have  long  a^lred 
the  work  he  has  been  doing  in  the  field 
of  manpower  utilization  or  as  I  believe 
he  prefers  to  call  It.  'conservation  of  hu- 
man resource." 

This  is  not  to  say  that  I  agree  w  th 
Dr  Glnzbergs  observations  and  conclu- 
sions at  all  times.  Indeed  I  do  not 
However.  I  have  yet  to  find  h'™  speaking 
or  writing  In  a  manner  which  did  not 
move  the  dialog  forward. 

I  was  recently  attracted  by  an  article 
he  wrote,  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  of  February  9.  1964.  en- 
titled "The  Negro's  Problem  Is  the 
White's  ••  which  I  am  going  to  Insert  in 
the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

In  typical  fashion  Dr.  Ginzberg  speaks 
directly  and  candidly  to  the  problem^ 
He  moves  the  dialog  in  this  important 
area  forward  considerably  more  than  the 
entire  congressional  debate  of  10  days 
on  the  recent  civil  rights  bill. 

I  shall  point  up  some  areas  of  agree- 
ment and  disagreement   I   have   which 
hopefully  will  move  the  debate  forward. 
First    as  a  Republican.  I  must  take 
exception  to  Dr.  Ginzbergs  statement: 

Even  today,  the  administration  Is  finding 
it  dlfflcult  to  persuade  Republicans  from 
States  Where  there  are  '«*  Negroes  to  agree 
to  the  passage  of  a  broad  civil  rights  bill. 

This  to  be  sure  is  the  administrations 
propaganda  line  but  the  facts  hardly  bear 
it  out     In  January  1963.  some  6  months 
before  the  administration  began  to  move 
on  a  civil  rights  bill,  the  House  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee with  the  approval  and  support  of  the 
Republican  House  leadership— almost  an 
of  them  from  States  "where  there  are 
few    Negroes"— introduced    comprehen- 
sive civil  rights  legislation  and  continued 
to  push  for  It  until  It  finally  passed  the 


House  over  a  year  later.    The  adminis- 
tration never  had  to  persuade  Republi- 
cans^the  administration  had  only  one 
problem,  how  to  hold  together  Its  seem- 
ingly    impossible    coalition    of    Political 
power  between  the  northern  city  machine 
Democrats  and  the  southern  Democrats 
which  calls  itself  a  political  party.    To 
Se  ornot  to  be     If  it  moved  a  civil  nght^ 
wn  forward  how  would  It  get  reelec  ed 
m  the  South'    If  it  did  not  move  a  cml 
rights  bill  forward,  how  would  It  get  re- 
elected in  the  big  cities? 

The  Republican  record  has  again  been 
made     Just  as  on  every  occasion  In  the 
past  when  civil  rights  legislation  comes 
UP  for  vote  over  80  percent  of  the  Repub- 
licans voted  affirmatively.  Jhe  Percent- 
aee  would  have  been  higher  W  it  had 
not  S lor  the  narrow  partisan  tactics 
employed  by  the  big  city  machine  Demo- 
crats who  were  directing  the  administra- 
tion strategy.     Proper  and  sound  con- 
gressional    procedures     were     violated 
which  should  be  a  matter  of  serious  con- 
cern to  all  groups  dedicated  to  Preserving 
civil  rights     The  ends  do  not  justify  the 

""incidentally.  I  was  active  In  this  mat- 
teJ'^g'nnlng'ln  October  1962  on  through 
to  the  final  passage  of  the  bill.    I  qualliy 
as  a  Republican  with  few  Negro  voters^ 
?  havra  3-percent  Negro  population  in 
my  district.    Not  only  did  the  adminis- 
Tration  make  no  efforts  to  'Persuade    me 
to  support  the  legislation  but  it  did  In- 
directlyjust  as  much  as  It  dared  do  with- 
out being  caught  redhanded  to  persuade 
me  and 'other  Republicans  to  vote  con- 
trary to  our  basic  beliefs  so  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  would  not  continue  to 
look  so  good  on  the  record. 

iSndl  wish  to  emphasize  a  point 
Dr^inzberg  makes  which  has  not  had 
much  attention: 

At  the  height  of  the  Korean  w^  unem- 
ployment among  Negroes  was  approximate  y 
4  nercent— considerably  below  the  level  m 
the  work  force  as  a  whole  in  recent  years^ 
Today  the  level  of  Negro  unemployment  Is 
11  to  12  percent  or  even  higher 


This  datum  reflects  the  absorption  in 
the  urban  areas  of  those,  both  white  and 
colored,  who  were  leaving  the  farm. 

It  is  important  to   realize   that   the 
Negro  problem  today  is  part  of  an  age- 
old  problem  that  has  little  to  do  with 
race  or  color.     It  has  to  do  with  the 
basic  economics  Involved  in  any  soc  ety 
which  is  industrializing.    An  industrial- 
izing society  has  marked  migrations  of 
sizable    populations    from    rural    living 
to  urban  living.     The  more  rapid  this 
movement    the    more    aggravated    the 
problems  of  social  and  economic  adjust- 
ment become.    The  increased  Incidence 
of  crime  among  former  rural  people  now 
living  under  urban  conditions  has  long 
been  observed.     The  closer  people  live 
with   each   other,   of   course,   the  more 
their   daily   actions   affect   each   other. 
The  more  contact  the  more  opportunity 
there  is  for  friction,  for  more  breaches 
of  the  codes  both  social  and  legal  which 
Kovern  the  relationships  of  people  living 
close  to  each  other.     Indeed   the  codes 
of  urban  living  are  not  only  different 
from  the  codes  of  rural  living,  but  per- 
force they  are  more  comprehensive  and 
complicated  and  hence  lend  themselves 
to  more  violations. 


Part   of   the  problem   of   adjustment 
comes  from  shifting  from  an  economy 
which  has  much  of  barter  ^^^^^^^^ 
economy    which    is    almost    entirely    a 
money    economy.      Where    the    money 
economy  cuts  off  in  urban  areas  a  State- 
SganSed  welfare  economy   takes  over 
in  place  of  an  informal  community  wel- 
fare economy.  ♦^„„, 
Part  of  the  problem  of   adjustment 
comes  from  the  traditionally  lower    as 
well  as  different,  educational  standards 
and  standards  of  skills  in  the  rural  com- 
munities from  those  of  the  urban  com- 
munities. 

We  must  not  identify  these  economic 
and  social  adjustment  problems  as  ra- 
cial problems  If  we  are  to  solve  them 
The  predominance  of  the  Negro  in  the 
group  shifting  from  rural  to  urban  liv- 
fng  beginning  with  World  War  II  and 
continuing  up  to  the  present  time  has 
tended  to  confuse  the  problem.    So  too^ 
hasty  analysis  has  led  some  to  identify 
civil  rights  problems  as  racial  Problems^ 
Again  it  is  the  confusion  arising  from  the 
predominance  of   the   Negro   in   issues 
involving  civil   rights  that  lies  at  the 
root  of  this  obfuscation. 

It  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mlrid 
that  in  the  past  decade-and  the  decade 
immediately  ahead  of  us  seems  to  be 
following  the  pattern— automation,  or 
rapid  technological  change,  has  accel- 
erated Ita  pace  and  so  aggravated  the 
social  and  economic  problems  stemming 
from  this  massive  migration. 

Third.  Dr.  Ginzberg  puts  these  prob- 
lems into  a  positive  context: 

In  Chicago,  for  Instance.  30  percent  of  the 
Negro  famines  have  a  higher  Income  than 
SO^^rcent  of  white  families.     In  the  WesV 
the  nonwhlte  Income  distribution  Is  almost 
Se  exact  counterpart  of  Income  distribution 
among  the  white  population  of  the  South 
We  badly  need  to  accentuate  the  posi- 
tive and  to  avoid  the  incessant  accentu- 
ating the  negative.    Most  Negro  families 
have  moved  forward.    This  massive  mi- 
gration is  by  no  means  a  study  in  failure 
and  despair.    Quite  the  contrary,  if  we 
used  averages  we  would  find  that  tne 
great  majority  of  the  Negro  citizen  has 
moved  forward  and  is  continuing  to  move 
forward  at  a  more  rapid  pace  than  tne 
rest  of  the  society.    The  argument  is  not 
over  progress,  but  the  rate  of  progress 
Part  of  the  rapid  progress  stems  from 
the  fact  that  the  Negro's  starting  point 
was   relatively  low— as  is   the  start  ng 
point  of  any  rural  group  moving  to  the 
city  or  of  any  group  moving  from  an 
alien  society  abroad  to  start  anew  in  a 
different  society. 

in  context  It  must  be  said  that  never 
in  the  history  of  mankind  nor  anywhere 
in  the  world  today  has  a  minority  group, 
being  part  of  an  economic  movement, 
moved  forward  so  fast;  nor  has  a  major- 
itv  group  ever  acted  so  affirmatively  to 
permit  minority  groups  to  move  forward 
as    in    the    United    States    of    America 
throughout  its  history  and  particular^ 
in  the  past  two  decades.    There  may  be 
some  in  their  zeal  to  move  faster  » ho 
would  deny  this  but  I  believe  honest  re- 
flection will  demonstrate  this  to  be  true 
The  fact  that  It  Is  true  should  not  slow 
further  progress.    Indeed,  by  studying 
the  areas  of  success  and  emulating  them 


in  areas  where  we  still  see  failure  we 
might  move  forward  a  great  deal  faster. 
Certainly  we  will  move  with  greater  cer- 
tainty of  retaining  the  gains  than  by  do- 
ing what  we  seem  to  be  now  doing,  con- 
centrating our  attention  on  the  areas  of 
failure  in  order  to  spur  us  to  more  rapid 
action.  I  think  the  way  to  correct  fail- 
ure is  to  emulate  success  and  the  way  to 
promote  failure  Is  to  pick  over  failure 
unduly. 

Fourth.  Dr.  Ginzberg  falls  a  second 
time  for  the  propaganda  line  promoted 
by  the  group  responsible  for  what  he 
calls  the  new  federalism  from  Roosevelt 
to  Johnson,  the  neofederalists.  The 
article  states: 

We  have — on  the  books — a  congressional 
commitment  to  full  employment  passed  in 
1946  with  the  strong  support  of  both  parties, 
but  It  has  never  been  fully  Implemented. 
(The  Employment  Act  of  1946.) 

The  Employment  Act  of  1946  did  not 
commit  the  Congress  to  "full"  employ- 
ment but  rather  to  "maximum"  employ- 
ment and  aroimd  this  seeming  semantic 
difference  a  major  political  debate  took 
place.  The  neofederalists  who  had  sup- 
ported the  concept  of  "full"  employment 
lost  out  to  those  who  supported  the  con- 
cept "maximum"  employment  and  yet, 
though  forthrightly  and  fairly  defeated, 
they  have  never  ceased  to  act  as  if  they 
had  obtained  the  majority  vote  for  their 
theories.  Dr.  Ginzberg's  syllogism  is 
predicated  upon  the  erroneous  assump- 
tion that  they  had  been  victorious. 

The  concept  of  maximum  employment 
Is  predicated  upon  the  economic  political 
theory  that  the  private  sector  essentially 
creates  real  jobs  and  provides  sustain- 
able economic  growth.  All  that  Govern- 
ment, essentially  its  parasite,  can  do  Is  to 
service  certain  specified  needs  of  the  pri- 
vate sector;  and  to  act  in  an  ancillary 
way  to  help  maintain  the  proper  eco- 
nomic climate  so  that  the  private  sector 
can  create  the  maximum  number  of  jobs 
attainable  with  a  proper  regard  for  the 
other  equally  important  social  values, 
not  the  least  of  which  Is  Individual 
freedom. 

The  "full"  employment  concept,  if  it 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Congress,  would 
have  been  just  as  Dr.  Ginzberg  states: 
"a  commitment  by  the  Congress"  for  the 
Federal  Government  to.  in  effect,  insure 
"full"  employment.  It  is  an  idea  adopted 
by  many  governments  abroad,  to  their 
economic  disadvantage  and  the  defeat 
of  the  stated  objective.  In  one  sense 
the  debate  over  "full"  or  "maximum" 
employment  involves  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  socialist  state  and  one  based 
upon  the  private  enterprise  system.  Or, 
as  I  like  to  put  it.  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  society  which  realizes  and  one 
which  does  not.  that  in  order  to  preserve 
human  freedom  it  must  maintain  bal- 
ances of  human  power.  A  society  must 
maintain  a  balance  and  a  separation 
between  political  and  economic  powers 
as  well  as  between  church  and  state, 
between  military  and  civilian,  between 
the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
functions  of  governmental  power  Itself, 
and  between  the  three  tiers  of  govern- 
mental power.  Federal,  State  and  local. 
For  if  the  Government  officials  take  over 
the  economic  power  of  a  society — com- 


munism— or  the  economic  oligarchs 
take  over  the  political  power — fascism 
and  nazism — we  have  what  we  call  to- 
talitarian states,  the  merging  of  these 
two  great  powers,  governmental  and  eco- 
nomic, in  the  hands  of  the  same  group 
of  people.  This  theory  of  consolidating 
instead  of  separating  governmental  and 
economic  powers  Congress,  in  my  judg- 
ment, wisely  rejected.  It  is  time  the  neo- 
federalists became  intellectually  honest 
on  this  point  and  openly  admitted  that 
they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  persuade 
our  p)eople  to  this  course  of  action. 

My  primary  criticism  of  the  neofeder- 
alists is  their  seeming  blindness  to  the 
need  for  the  separation  and  balanc- 
ing of  powers  within  a  society  as  a  sina 
qua  non  to  preserve  human  freedom. 
In  economics,  freedom  is  the  basis  of 
innovation  from  whence  stems  all  eco- 
nomic growth.  In  broad  social  and  reli- 
gious terms,  freedom  Is  one  of  the  pri- 
mary alms  of  a  society. 

Finally,  I  take  exception  to  Dr.  Ginz- 
berg's statement: 

It  would  be  understandable  If  their  de- 
spair reached  the  point  of  total  alienation. 

I  would  say  It  would  be  understand- 
able only  if  we  continue  to  accentuate 
the  negative  and  ignore  the  positive.  If 
we  will  start  accentuating  the  positive 
a  bit  we  will  eliminate  the  negative  which 
gives  rise  to  despair.  Certainly  by  ac- 
centuating the  positive  of  what  is  right 
about  America  rather  than  what  Is  wrong 
we  can  come  up  with  some  pretty  bright 
ideas  of  how  we  can  improve  ourselves 
even  more. 

To  put  the  racial  problems  as  they 
still  exist  in  our  society  in  context  is  not 
to  Ignore  them  or  be  complacent  about 
them  but  rather  to  solve  them. 

The   Negro's  Problem   Is  the   White's 
(By  Ell  Ginzberg) 

The  Negro  problem  does  not  Involve  the 
Negro  alone;  It  Is  a  problem  facing  the  whole 
country.  For  350  years,  white  America  has 
stood  the  Negro  off.  Why  It  did  so.  and  with 
what  consequences,  are  lessons  we  should 
study  carefully. 

During  World  War  II.  I  found  that  many 
senior  members  of  the  military — Intelligent 
men  with  whom  I  had  dally  dealings — seemed 
to  have  different  views  of  the  Negro  from 
mine.  In  searching  for  an  explanation,  I 
realized  many  of  these  officers  were  from  the 
South.  They  had  grown  up  during  the 
early  years  of  the  century,  and  their  Image 
of  the  Negro  was  still  a  reflection  of  the  one 
they  acquired  In  youth.  I,  on  the  other 
hand,  came  from  a  Northern  State.  All  of 
us.  therefore,  northerners  as  well  as  south- 
erners, are  prisoners  of  time  and  perspective. 
Even  the  effective  leaders  of  today's  Negro 
protest  movement  sometimes  act  as  if  his- 
tory began  yesterday.  The  real  challenge  Is 
to  broaden  and  deepen  our  perspective  be- 
yond the  limits  of  our  own  individual  ex- 
perience. 

The  first  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  his- 
tory Is  that  our  democracy,  by  conception 
and  commitment,  was  a  white  democracy 
only.  The  Negro  was  excluded  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  from  the 
Constitution.  The  great  abolitionist.  Wil- 
liam Lloyd  Garrison,  was  right  when  he  said 
that,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  Ck)nstltu- 
tlon  was  "a  pact  with  the  Devil."  The  Negro 
was  counted  out.  Much  of  the  Intractable 
difficulty  American  democracy  has  experi- 
enced with  respect  to  the  Negro  citizen, 
therefore,  comes  from  having  to  restructure 
Its  basic  Institutions  to  make  room  for  him. 


Gunnar  Myrdal.  the  distinguished  Swedish 
economist  and  author  of  the  first  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  Negro.  "An  American 
Dilemma."  was  wrong.  In  my  opinion,  when 
he  said  that  there  has  been  a  conflict  be- 
tween our  convictions  and  our  actions.  He 
complimented  us.  because  he  misunderstood 
the  problem.  We  never  had  a  commitment, 
as  a  nation,  to  the  Negro. 

The  Constitution — the  basic  law  of  the 
land — dealt  with  the  Negro  In  three  ways: 
First.  It  stipulated  that  Congress  could  put 
an  end  to  the  slave  trade  but  not  before 
1808;  second,  It  authorized  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  return  runaway  slaves  to  their 
owners;  and.  third,  it  provided  that  a  slave 
would  be  counted  as  three-fifths  of  a  man 
In  determining  the  basis  of  representation 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  hardly  the 
type  of  legislation  to  Justify  Msrrdal's  belief 
that  we  had  a  democratic  commitment  to 
the  Negro.  A  further  piece  of  evidence  Is 
that  no  President  of  the  United  SUtes  from 
George  Washington  to  William  Howard  Taft 
had  any  answer  to  the  problem  presented  by 
Negroes  in  white  America  except  to  suggest. 
In  one  way  or  another,  that  they  leave  the 
country. 

The  second  historical  fact  Is  that  although 
the  Negro  has  mostly  lived  in  the  South,  the 
North,  and  the  West  have  also  been,  and  re- 
main, generally  hostile  to  him.  Even  today, 
the  administration  is  finding  It  dlfflcult  to 
persuade  Republicans  from  States  where 
there  are  few  Negroes  to  agree  to  the  passage 
of  a  broad  civil  rights  bill. 

The  South  has  never  had  the  determining 
voice.  The  destiny  of  the  Negro  In  America 
has  always  been  shaped  primarily  by  the  at- 
titudes and  actions  of  white  citizens  In  the 
North  and  West,  who  were  not  Interested  in 
the  Negro  and  made  no  commitments  to  him. 
As  early  as  the  drafting  of  the  Constitution, 
and  many  times  thereafter,  the  North  said 
to  the  South :  "We  will  not  Interfere  in  your 
relationships  with  the  Negro  if  you  will  not 
Interfere  with  some  of  our  basic  economic 
policies." 

The  third  conclusion  from  history  is  that 
such  gainfi  as  Negroes  have  been  able  to  make 
usually  came  when  whites  did  not  have  to 
pay  for  them — or  when  they  wanted  some- 
thing from  the  Negro  or  from  each  other. 
Negro  slaves  had  a  chance  to  win  their  free- 
dom during  the  Revolutionary  War  when  the 
British  offered  to  free  all  those  who  would 
fight  for  them.  George  Washington,  who  had 
at  first  refused  to  take  Negroes  into  the  Army 
then  permitted  them  to  enlist.  Later,  when 
North  and  South  engaged  In  fratricidal  war, 
Lincoln  himself  said  that  he  would  settle  the 
war  gladly  even  if  he  could  not  free  a  single 
Negro.  He  believed  his  primary  responsibil- 
ity as  Chief  Executive  was  to  settle  the  war: 
emancipation  was  merely  a  military  ex- 
pedient. 

It  Is  only  since  1940.  when  the  North 
needed  and  wanted  Negro  labor  In  pursuit 
of  the  defense  effort  and  of  economic  growth, 
thPt  the  Negro  has  begun  to  make  signlfi- 
cai.t  gains.  When  the  country  finally 
needed  Negro  manpower.  Negroes  were  able 
to  advance  as  citizens. 

The  New  Deal  was  established  because 
President  Roosevelt  was  concerned  about  the 
problems  of  the  handicapped  third  of  the 
population — the  people  who  were  badly  fed. 
badly  housed  and  had  no  work.  Under  his 
leadership,  we  were  able  to  establish  Federal 
programs  that  Incidentally  embraced  the 
Negro.  Not  all  of  them  provided  him  with 
significant  benefits,  however. 

Those  measures  that  required  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  States  and  local  areas — such  as 
the  agricultural  programs — were  of  limited 
advantage  to  the  Negro.  But  where  Federal 
power  was  exercised  in  programs  like  social 
security,  unemployment  Insurance  and  pub- 
lic works,  the  Negro  enjoyed  the  benefits 
equally. 
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History  thus  points  to  two  conclusions; 
that  animosity.  Indifference  and  neglect  have 
characterized  the  attitude  of  the  white  pop- 
ulation toward  the  Negro  In  both  "^f  North 
and  the  South;  and  that  most  of  the  Ne- 
gro's progress  to  date  has  been  made 
through  the  economic  self-interest  of  the 
white  community  rather  than  through  Its 
active  encouragement 

How.  then,  do  we  stand  now— and  what 
are  the  prospects'  Despite  the  ^^^t  that 
Negroes  are  more  urbanized  today  than  the 
white  population  (roughly  75  percent  live  In 
urban  communities),  the  rural  South  re- 
mains the  center  of  poverty,  unemployment, 
underemployment,  undereducatlon  and  ra- 
claium  in  Its  most  aggravated  forms. 

One  and   a   half  million  Negroes  left   the 
South   in    the    1950s   but  despite    that   tre- 
mendous migration,   there   will   have   to  be 
another   one  soon.     There   Is   no  future   for 
an  the  whites  and  Negroes  who  still  remain 
on    southern    farms.     Dr     C.    E     Bishop    of 
North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Engineering  has  estimated  that  of  th« 
million   and   a    half   young    Pe«Pl«   ^^^^^^ 
the  ages  of  10  and  20  still  employed  on  the 
land  in  the  South,  only  150,000  will  be  needed 
bv  the  end  of  the  decade      President  Keri- 
nedy  made  much  the  same  calculation  In  his 
mSipower     report.     He     sUted     that    only 
about  I  in  10  of  the  young  people  now  grow- 
ing  up   in    the    farm    areas  of   the   United 
States-and   an  even  smaller  percenUge   In 
the  South— had  a  chance  of  making  a  living 
In  agriculture. 

These  poorly  educated,  poorly  trained 
whites  and  Negroes  naturally  gravitate  to- 
ward the  large  cities  But  urban  areas  that 
used  to  be  so  hospitable  to  new  arrivals  and 
offered  a  place  for  anyone  with  a  strong  back, 
are  no  longer  conglomerations  of  fl"t-Ken- 
eratlon  Immigrants,  they  have  become  thlrd- 
and  fourth-generation  mlddle-clars  com- 
munities. The  yawning  gap  between  these 
farm  migrants  and  the  cities'  reslderits 
makes  for  an  entirely  new  source  of  social 
tension. 

Even  those  Negroes  who  have  started  up 
the  income  and  occupational  scale— who  es- 
caped to  the  cities  In  the  1940-8  and  did  well 
In  the  wartime  and  postwar  booms— are  in 
trouble  They  are  heavily  concentrated  In 
those  sectors  of  the  economy  that  are  niost 
affected  by  automation  and  technological 
change— on  Detroit  assembly  lines.  In  Chi- 
cago meat-packing  plants  and  the  steel  mills 
of  Pittsburgh  These  are  the  Industries 
where  semiskilled  laborers  are  being  squeezed 
out— and  Negroes  loom  very  large  In  their 
ranks. 

At  the  height  of  the  Korean  war.  unem- 
ployment among  Negroes  was  approximately 
4  percent^conslderably  below  the  level  In 
the  work  force  as  a  whole  In  recent  years. 
Today,  the  level  of  Negro  unemployment  Is 
U  to  12  percent  or  even  higher. 

Another  element  In  the  problem  is  that 
the  Negro  birthrate  Is  now  considerably  above 
the  white  birthrate— for  many  reasons.  In- 
cluding Improvements  In  health  and  conse- 
quent reductions  In  sterility.  This  comes 
at  a  time  when  the  number  of  young  people 
available  for  work  Is  already  Increasing  phe- 
nomenally and  both  white  and  Ne^ro  young- 
sters are  having  more  and  more  dlfBculty 
finding  Jobs. 

Despite  this  gloomy  picture,  however,  there 
Is  one  encouraging  piece  of  evidence.  In 
both  North  and  South,  a  growing  minority  of 
Negroes  have  managed  to  climb  up  the  eco- 
nomic and  occupational  ladder.  In  Chi- 
cago, for  Instance.  30  percent  of  the  Negro 
families  have  a  higher  Income  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  white  families  In  the  West, 
the  nonwhlte  Income  distribution  Is  almost 
the  exact  counterpart  of  Income  distribution 
among  the  white  populations  of  the  South. 
This  suggests  that  our  complicated,  diffuse, 
and  widely  differentiated  society  offers  many 
options,  many  ways  to  go  around  obstacles. 
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that  permit  members  of  disadvantaged  mi- 
norities to  escape  from  the  slough. 

Nevertheles-s.  the  general  drift  of  the  econ- 
omy and  the  rapid  Increase  In  the  labor  force 
do  present  a  formidable  problem  for  an  un- 
derprivileged group  One  crucial  Index  makes 
this  clear:  In  the  last  10  years  approximately 
800  000  new  Jobs  have  been  created  annually, 
but  even  without  reducing  the  present  level 
of  unemployment,  which  U  much  t:>o  high, 
we  need  half  as  many  again  each  year  Just  to 
absorb  the  tremendous  Increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  youngsters  coming  of  working  age. 

And  despite  a  growing  national  Income, 
there  Is  nothing  on  tht  horizon  at  the  mo- 
ment to  Inspire  much  confidence  In  our  abil- 
ity to  achieve  this  aim  President  Johnson 
recently  emphasized  the  rapid  gains  that  the 
economy  had  made  during  the  past  2' 2  years: 
tlOO  million  more  In  gross  national  product 
and  2  5  million  more  Jobs  But  put  these  fig- 
ures together,  and  they  show  that  It  took  «40 
billion  of  additional  gross  national  product  to 
create  1  million  additional  Jobs 

What  bearing  do  these  economic  and  man- 
power trends  have  on  the  strategy  and  tac- 
tics of  the  civil  rights  movement?  So  far. 
the  great  contribution  of  the  protest  move- 
ment ha-s  been  to  underscore,  first  for  the 
Negro  and  then  for  the  white  community, 
that  the  Negro  must  l>ecome  a  full  partner  In 
an  America  that  historically  had  no  place 
fi)r  him  and  no  commitment  to  receive  him. 
The  protest  movement  has  said  plainly  that 
all  Negroes  must  have  all  of  the  rights,  civil 
and  political,  that  were  conferred  by  three 
constitutional  amendments  after  the  Civil 
War  but  which  were  never  adequately  en- 
forced 

But  no  minority  can  bring  about  this  de- 
sired end  by   Itself      Power  In  a  democracy 
rests  with  the  majority.    Against  a  backdrop 
of  white  animosity  or  lack  of   Interest,   the 
only  answer  is  to  find  potential  allies  for  the 
Negroes  among  the  poor,  the  111  educated,  the 
unemployed,  and  the  menially  employed  (to- 
gether, a  considerable  part  of  the  white  com- 
munity)    as   well    as    the    Spanish-speaking 
community  and  some  other  minority  groups 
Allies,  however,   come  at  a  price.     In  the 
perspective    of   our    democratic    tradition,    it 
appears  that   If   a  minority's  program  Is   to 
gain  the  support  of  others.  It  must  somehow 
serve  their  needs  as  well  as  Its  own. 

It  becomes  Important,  therefore,  to  de- 
termine what  white  America  Is  willing  to  do 
for  white  Americans— and  thus  IncldenUUy 
for  the  Negro. 

Approached  in  this  light,  the  history  of 
the  new  federalism  from  Roosevelt  to  John- 
son seems  to  indicate  that  If  acceptable  pro- 
urams  can  be  found  for  Improvements  In 
education,  health  and  welfare,  and  for  urban 
renewal,  all  those  In  need  of  special  Govern- 
ment help  in  these  areas  will  have  a  chance 
to  get  It 

Education  alone  U  too  slow  an  answer  to 
the  Negroes'  problem  It  is  necessary  to  move 
along  on  the  educational  front,  but  the  real 
emergency  Is  in  the  employment  situation. 
We  have— on  the  books  -a  congressional 
commitment  to  full  employment  passed  In 
1946  with  the  strong  supoort  of  both  parties, 
but  It  has  never  been  fully  Implemented 

To   revive    the    Employment    Act   of    1946 
would  be  a  major  attack  on  racialism,  and 
there    is   a   good    possibility    of   Its   political 
success  because  there  are  even  more  white 
youngsters  who  need  a  chance  to  work  than 
Negro    yi.ungsters.      If    thU    were    done,    we 
would  then  have  shortrun  Job  and  longrun 
educational  programs  supporting  each  other 
A   balance   must    be   found   among   multiple 
programs— those   which    Negroes  should   at- 
tempt   to  accomplish    largely   on   their   own 
(such  as  protest  and  civil);   objectives,  like 
improved    welfare    and    rehablllUtlon    pro- 
grams which  they  must  work  toward  In  alli- 
ance   with    others,    and    full    employment, 
which    is  a   challenge   to  all   groups  In  our 
society 


In  the  absence  of  such  a  program,  how- 
ever It  would  be  understandable  If  large  parts 
of  the  Negro  community  chose  to  give  up  the 
struggle  as  the  Black  Muslims  have  sug- 
gested and  withdraw,  either  physically  or 
spiritually,  from  America.  It  would  be  un- 
derst-xndable  If  their  despair  reached  the 
point  of  total  alienation. 

But  I  believe  that  the  trials,  suffering  and 
victories  of  Negro  men.  women,  and  children 
over  the  last  350  years  have  not  been  In  vain. 
It  has  taken  the  Nation  much  too  long  to 
admit  the  Negro  to  full  citizenship,  but  we 
are  at  last  on  the  threshold  of  establishing 
a  biraclal  society  based  on  freedom  and 
equality  for  all.  It  Is  late  but  It  Is  also  early, 
for  no  other  nation  has  every  attempted  thU. 


MEAT  IMPORT  AGREEMENT  STILL 
LEAVES  DOOR  OPEN 
Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  LancenI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr   LANOEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultures  announcement 
of  new  trade  agreements  on  meat  with 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  means  but 
one  thing,  that  our  Government  has  now 
guaranteed  foreign  exporters  of  meat  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket    The  Department's  statement  tells 
us  that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have 
agreed  to  limit  meat  exports  to  the  Unit- 
ed States.    But  actually  the  agreement 
merely  confirms  the  unwise  practices  of 
the  past  few  years  with  a  promise  by  the 
United  States  to  maintain  these  price- 
depressing  high  levels  of  foreign  meat 
flowing  into  this  country. 

I  note  that  the  agreement  covers  meat 
in  all  forms  other  than  canned,  cured, 
and  cooked  meat  and  live  animals  This 
still  leaves  the  door  wide  open.  By  fail- 
ing to  include  processed  meats  we  may  be 
promoting  the  food  processing  industries 
in  those  countries.  This  situation  re- 
quires careful  watching. 

I  am  puzzled  over  the  part  of  the  agree- 
ment that  gives  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land an  annual  increase  of  3.7  percent 
to  correspond  with  what  the  Agriculture 
Department  calls  the  expected  rate  of 
increase  in  the  total  U.S.  market  for 
these  meats.  The  Australian  note  to  the 
United  States  calls  it  a  "fair  and  reason- 
able share  in  the  growth  of  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket •'  Pair  to  whom?  Certainly  not  to 
our  domestic  producers,  who  are  already 
suffering  decreased  income  from  this  glut 
on  their  market.  What  it  really  means 
is  that  if  the  US.  producers  do  a  goo^ 
job  of  selling  their  product,  a  part  of  that 
effort  Will  go  to  foreign  countries. 

We  saw  this  happen  in  the  domestic 
sugar  industry.  Now  we  see  it  happen 
with  beef  imports.  The  next  step  may 
be  dairy  products  such  as  cream  and 
cheese.  It  is  a  sad  testimony  when  U.S 
policy  guarantees  foreign  interests  a 
share  of  our  increased  domestic  con- 
sumption. It  is  a  dangerous  precedent 
that  could  extend  to  other  industries  as 
well  as  agriculture. 

I  note  that  the  February  13-if f*;.^^'. 
tion  of  Foreign  Agriculture  from  the  De 
partment  of  Agricultures  Foreign  Agn- 


cultural  Service  stated  that  the  U.S. 
share  of  world  beef  imports  increased 
from  one-fourth  in  1960  to  over  one- 
half  in  1962,  with  a  still  larger  share  in 
1963.  It  means  we  are  importing  well 
over  one-half  of  the  beef  offered  for  ex- 
port by  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  that 
we  intend  to  keep  right  on  doing  it.  It 
is  interesting  to  note,  from  that  same 
report,  that  this  enormous  increase  of 
beef  imports  was  encouraged  by  the  in- 
crease in  import  restrictions  in  other 
countries,  while  the  United  States  re- 
mained the  only  major  market  without 
any  quantitative  restrictions  and  with  a 
nominal  fixed  import  duty.  This  new 
agreement  to  guarantee  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  a  market  in  1964  equal  to 
the  levels  of  1962  and  1963.  plus  increases 
each  succeeding  year,  represents  a  gross 
injustice  to  the  U.S.  producers  of  meat. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mfader]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1964.  I  discussed  the  recently 
adopted  civil  rights  legislation  and  in- 
cluded three  editorials  in  my  remarks. 
See  Congressional  Record  pp.  2854-2857. 

Mr.  Sneaker.  I  have  just  returned  from 
a  week  in  my  congressional  district  and 
have  discussed  this  Imoortant  legislation 
both  In  meetings  and  In  Individual  dis- 
cussions with  my  constituents.  I  have 
also  received  a  number  of  communica- 
tions from  constituents  and  citizens  who 
reside  outside  my  congressional  district, 
commending  me  for  my  stand  on  civil 
rights  legislation. 

If  I  were  to  make  any  general  com- 
ment as  a  result  of  conferring  with  peo- 
ple back  home.  It  would  be  that  many 
American  citizens  think  of  civil  rights 
only  as  a  moral  Issue  and  were  not  aware 
of  the  contents  of  the  legislation  and  the 
extent  to  which  It  expanded  the  scope  of 
Federal  activities  and.  for  Its  enforce- 
ment, emoloyed  the  harsh  weaoon  of  pro- 
ceeding through  the  injunctive  processes 
of  the  Federal  courts  In  which  citizens 
would  be  deorlved  of  the  protection  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

In  general,  when  citizens  have  learned 
the  true  contents  of  the  civil  rights  bill, 
they  have  been  opposed  to  the  loss  of 
liberty  It  entails. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jackson,  Mich.,  Citi- 
zen Patriot,  In  my  congressional  district, 
has  been  an  outstanding  newspaper  and 
has  for  many  years  maintained  a  very 
strong  and  forthright  editorial  policy. 
Under  date  of  February  17,  1964,  the 
Jackson,  Mich.,  Citizen  Patriot  ran  an 
editorial  on  the  civil  rights  legislation 
entitled  "Mr.  Meader  and  Mr.  Leslnskl 
Stand  Up  To  Be  Counted."  I  Incorpo- 
rate the  text  of  this  editorial  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks : 

Mm.  Meadek  and  Mr.  Lesinski  Stand  Up  To 
Be  Counted 

Representative  George  Meader.  whose  dis- 
trict now  Includes  Jackson  County,  is  tak- 


ing a  beating  over  his  vote  against  the  civil 
rights  bill  as  It  passed  in  the  House. 

(Mr.  MEADfx,  incidentally,  will  not  be 
Jackson  County's  representative  In  the  next 
Congress.  Under  the  reapportionment  bill 
passed  by  the  Michigan  Legislature,  this 
county  moves  Into  the  district  now  repre- 
sented by  Charles  Chamberlain  of  Lansing. 
But  that  is  another  story.) 

And,  so  the  political  scuttlebutt  goes, 
George  Meader  may  have  a  hard  time  getting 
back  to  Congress. 

Which  would  be  a  shame. 
They  are  saying  that  Mr.  Meader  cut  his 
political  throat  by  voting  against  the  civil 
rights  bill  on  final  passage. 

He  did  so  on  the  grounds  that  the  bill 
gave  too  much  power  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  Meader  has  company  In  the  form  of 
Representative  John  Lesinski  of  the  16tli 
Michigan  District.  He  (Mr.  Lesinski)  also 
voted  against  the  bill  on  the  grounds  that 
It  would  give  top  much  power  to  the  Attor- 
ney General.  Mr.  Meader  is  a  Republican, 
Mr.  Lesinski  is  a  Democrat.  Mr.  Lesinski 
officially  has  been  condemned  by  the  Demo- 
cratic organization  In  his  district  for  oelng 
what  generally  might  be  called  a  "traitor 
to  the  cause." 

Mr.  Meader  is  being  hit  from  all  sides. 
His  hometown  newspaper,  the  Ann  Arbor 
News,  noted  editorially  that:  "Unfortunately 
one  of  the  "no"  votes  was  cast  by  Repre- 
sentative George  Meader." 

The  civil  rights  groups  are  picketing  him 
all  over  the  place  and  uttering  devastating 
statements  about  a  Michigan  CongreEsman 
who  would  dare  to  vote  against  the  bill. 

John  Lesinski  Is  being  tarred  with  the 
same  brush. 

Because  we  have  known  George  Meader 
and  his  record  or  such  matters  as  civil  rights 
ever  since  too-anxious  Jackson  County  Re- 
publicans swamped  the  primary  and  handed 
the  Job  to  Washtenaw  County  on  a  sliver 
platter,  we  shall  dwell  on  his  case.  We  pre- 
sume that  everything  said  about  George 
Meader,  the  Republican,  will  apply  to  John 
Lesinski,  the  Democrat. 

Mr.  Meader  Is  not  a  Georgle-come-lately 
to  this  civil  rights  fight. 

He  need  make  no  apologies  for  the  record 
he  has  complied  over  the  years.  Neither 
does  Mr.  Lesinski. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Meader  is  something  of  an 
expert  on  such  subjects  as  racial  tensions 
around  the  world,  "emerging  nations"  and 
the  Impact  of  what  happens  at  home  on 
peoples  abroad.  He  has  been  around  the 
world  a  few  times  and  Is  sincerely  Interested 
In  the  subject  of  how  to  Improve  the  lot  of 
peoples  who  haven't  had  the  breaks. 

But  Mr.  Meader  Is  a  lawyer,  as  well  as  a 
lawmaker.  His  concern  over  the  concentra- 
tion of  power  tn  the  Federal  Government, 
and  the  possible  abuse  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  American  Republic  are  based.  Is 
deep  and  sincere. 

Apparently  Mr.  Lesinski  Is  of  the  same 
mind. 

There  is  prevalent  in  America  today  a  sort 
of  hysteria  over  civil  rights. 

The  climate  is  such  that  anyone  who  dares 
whisper  a  word  against  the  general  thesis  of 
civil  rights  also  Is  against  home,  motherhood, 
virtue,  the  Ten  Commandments  and  freedom 
for  the  slaves. 

But  someone  has  to  have  serious  second 
thoughts;  has  to  ask  If  what  we  are  doing 
today  under  pressure  of  political  expediency 
may  result,  tomorrow.  In  the  loss  of  the  very 
freedoms  for  which  the  Founding  Fathers 
died  In  1776.  the  doughboys  of  1918  died  In 
France  and  the  GIs  of  World  War  II  shed 
blood  all  around  the  world. 

There  are  elements  In  the  law  which  must 
be  preserved.  And  there  must  be  men  who 
will  stand  up  and  be  counted  on  the  side  of 
the  law. 


It's  not  easy.  And  nowhere  In  American 
literature  can  you  find  that  fact  brought  out 
more  clearly  than  In  a  great  book.  "Profiles 
In  Courage."  authored  by  the  late  John  P. 
Kennedy,  the  President  of  the  United  State* 
who  was  cut  down  by  an  assassin's  bullet  last 
November  22. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  book  Is  filled  with  Illustra- 
tions of  the  courage  of  men  who  chose  to 
stand  against  the  pressures  of  the  times. 
The  easy  way  out  was  to  vote  with  the  crowd. 

It  takes  guts  (an  Inelegant  word,  but  very 
descriptive)  to  put  the  processes  of  the  Re- 
public above  the  deep  emotions  which  are 
stirred  when  certain  people  kick  other  people 
around.  (This  was  the  point  Mr.  Kennedy 
repeatedly  made  In  his  book.) 

It  takes  a  cool  head  to  Invite  the  calcu- 
lated risk  Involved  In  going  against  the  tide; 
to  tell  the  red  hots  to  go  you  know  where  and 
vote  for  or  against  a  bill  which  sustains  the 
concept  that  this  Is  a  government  of  laws, 
rather  than  men — or  against  the  hysteria 
created  by  minorities  and  an  emotional  Issue. 

Someone  has  to  guard  the  ramparts  of  the 
Republic — the  finest  form  of  government 
ever  created  on  this  earth.  Someone  has  to 
refuse  to  panic  when  the  pressure  groups 
hit  them  where  It  hurts  most. 

Mr.  Meader  and  Mr.  Lesinski  have  done  so. 

More  power  to  them. 

And  we  doubt  that,  when  the  chips  are 
down  and  the  votes  are  counted  come  next 
November,  that  either  of  these  Michigan 
Congressmen  will  have  to  worry  too  much. 

The  people,  we  Euspect,  are  not  nearly  so 
panicked  by  the  civil  rights  Issue  as  some  of 
the  more  vocal  members  of  the  human  race 
would  have  you  believe. 

D3ep  down,  folks  admire  sober  thought 
and  the  careful  weighing  of  Issues. 

They  like  men  who  don't  swing  with  every 
straw  In  the  wind. 


ZANZIBAR 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bol- 
ton] may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  so  little  opportunity 
and,  I  fear,  so  little  Inclination  to  speak 
well  of  our  Foreign  Service  officers,  that 
I  take  particular  pleasure  In  giving  the 
House  brief  sketches  of  two  of  our  young 
men  presently  serving  in  Zanzibar. 

Frank  Charles  Carluccl,  currently 
Charge  d'Affalres  In  Zanzibar,  is  pic- 
tured In  the  New  York  Times  of  Febru- 
ary 24  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  24.  1964] 
Frank  Charles  Carlucci,  3d 

If  Prank  Charles  Carluccl.  3d,  the  new  U.S. 
Charge  d'Affalres  in  Zanzibar,  finds  things 
a  bit  difficult  In  his  new  post,  it  will  be  no 
new  experience.  Trouble  was  his  steady  diet 
for  2  years  in  the  Congo,  and  he  met  It  in  a 
manner  to  do  credit  to  the  class  of  1952  at 
Princeton  University,  where  he  received  his 
bachelor  of  arts  degree. 

Mr.  Carluccl  hardly  fits  the  popular  Image 
of  a  diplomat.  A  blue-eyed  man  of  33  with 
a  crewcut,  he  looks  as  If  he  would  be  more 
at  home  coaching  a  high  school  baseball 
team  than  representing  this  Nation  In  deli- 
cate diplomatic  dealings  in  Africa. 

But  his  youth  and  athletic  energy  have 
been  assets  In  posts  where  courage  and  phys- 
ical agility  have  sometimes  counted  as 
much  as  statesmanship. 
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Prom  I960  to  1962  he  wm  first  a  vice 
consul  and  then  second  secretary  and  po- 
litical omcer  of  the  US.  Embassy  at  Leopold- 
vUle  in  the  Congo.  In  this  period,  he  was 
stabbed  and  beaten  by  an  angry  African  mob, 
challenged  at  bayonet  point  by  Congolese 
soldiers  and  threatened  with  arrest  by  the 
breakaway  leftist  regime  of  Antolne  Glzenga. 
in  Stanleyville. 

WON   HIS  POINT 

On  that  occasion  he  marched  Into  the 
office  of  the  provincial  president  of  the  Gl- 
zenga regime.  Jean  Poster  Manzlkala.  to  de- 
mand assurances  for  the  safety  of  the  50 
American  citizens  still  living  In  territory  it 
controlled.  His  audacity  so  surprised  the 
Glzenga  forces  that  they  gave  the  sought-for 
assurances  and  did  not  molest  him  person- 
ally 

Mr  Carluccl  was  regarded  aa  the  ••outsider" 
of  the  US,  Embassy  In  the  Congo,  making 
monthly  trips  into  hostile  territory  to  bring 
back  firsthand  reports  of  day-by-day  hap- 
penings , 
•Keeping  Informed  is  merely  a  process  of 
getting  to  know  the  Congolese  personally." 
he  once  told  an  Interviewer  "You've  got  to 
get   out    and    shake    their    hands  and    tilk 

to  them."  „„  , 

Mr  Carluccl.  bom  on  October  18.  1930.  Is  a 
native  of  Bear  Creek,  Pa  After  his  gradua- 
tion from  Princeton,  he  served  overseas  for 
2  years  as  a  Navy  officer  He  entered  the 
Porelgn  Service  In  July  1956.  and  wis  as- 
signed In  1957  to  Johannesburg.  South  Af- 
rica    He  was  vice  consul  there  for  a  year. 

His  as-oclates  In  the  State  Deptrtment 
describe  him  as  "young,  bright,  and  ener- 
get'c  "  In  1962  the  Department  gave  blm  Its 
highest  award  for  foreign  service,  the  Supe- 
rior Service  Award. 

His  wife  Is  proud  of  his  diplomatic  ac- 
complishments, but  wishes  they  didn't  take 
him  to  Africa  so  often. 

Now  let  me  give  you  a  picture  of  the 
third  secretary  . 

When  the  American  Charge  FYederick 
Plcard  was  expelled  from  Zanzibar  on 
January  17.  his  assistant  third  secretary 
E)onald  K.  Petterson— pronounced  Peter- 
son—was the  on'y  remaining  American. 
The  situation  at  the  time  was  so  charged 
with  emotion  that  Mr.  Petterson  was  not 
ordered  to  remain  there.  The  choice  was 
left  to  him.  since  he  was  the  only  person 
who  could  ma^ce  an  on-the-spot  assess- 
ment of  all  factors  involved.  He  chose 
to  stay,  notifying  the  Department  tele- 
graphically by  the  terse  expression.  "I 
am  staying." 

Since  January  17  Petterson  has  been 
the  sole  American  on  Zanzibar.  During 
this  period  he  has  been  re'axed.  cheerful, 
quietly  assured,  and  busy.  In  carrying 
out  his  respons'bilities,  he  has  been  in 
direct  contact  with  the  President  and 
Foreign  Minister  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions. One  of  Petterson's  first  actions 
was  to  inform  the  Pore  gn  Minister  that 
he  wanted  to  make  an  immediate  inspec- 
tion of  American  property  on  the  Island. 
When  the  Foreign  Minister  could  not 
promise  him  a  security  escort  right  away. 
Petterson  told  him  that  he  would  go 
without  an  escort.  This  caused  the  For- 
eign Minister  to  reverse  himself  and 
furnish  a  guard. 

Petterson  has  shown  abundant  cour- 
age, commendable  ingenuity,  auid  In  spite 
of  his  comparative  youth  and  inexperi- 
ence— this  is  only  his  second  assignment 
In  the  Foreign  Service — has  performed 
In  an  outstanding  manner  under  very 
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difficult  conditions.  In  every  sense  he 
has  placed  the  interests  of  his  country 
abovo  his  own  personal  interests. 

An  interesting  footnote  is  that  Petter- 
son received  the  fifth  highest  grade  in  a 
difB:uU  written  and  oral  Swahili  exami- 
nation which  he  took  in  Zanzibar  in  De- 
cember He  was  the  only  American 
among  the  100-odd  persons  taking  the 
examination.  Only  14  passed.  Petterson 
studied  Swahili  at  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute  before  going  to  Zanzibar  and 
continued  his  study  of  the  language  fol- 
lowing his  arrival 

I  hope  you  feel  as  proud  as  I  do  of 
these  two  young  members  of  our  all  too 
often  maligned  Foreign  Service. 


ZANZIBAR 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  ( Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bol- 
ton 1  may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.     FRANCES    P     BOLTON.     Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  one  of  our  most  es- 
teemed colleagues,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman   from    New    York    [Mrs.    St. 
George]    read  us  a  short  news  release 
about  the  tragic  happenings  in  Zanzibar 
immediately  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
then  acting  government.   Unfortunately, 
what  she  read  was  largely,  perhaps  en- 
tirely, true.     However,  there  is  so  much 
more  to  that  beautiful  island  than  that, 
so  much  more  to  Its  history  of  which  this 
body  should  be  made  aware,  so  much 
more  to  its  present  situation. 

Our  first  treaty  with  Zanzibar  was  one 
of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation, 
and  was  in  1833.  But  centuries  before 
that  the  island  of  Zanzibar  <and  little 
Pemba  nearby)  was  settled  by  Arabs, 
along  with  many  other  areas  on  the 
Persian  gulf.  In  1500  the  Portuguese  had 
many  settlements  on  both  the  east  and 
west  coasts  of  the  great  Continent  of 
Africa.  In  1730  the  Arabs  took  over 
again.  A  broad  study  of  Africa  shows 
Zanzibar  to  have  been  one  of  the  largest 
centers  of  the  slave  trade,  very  possibly 
the  basis  of  the  African  hatred  of  the 
Arabs. 

The  United  States  was  the  first  of  the 
present  Western  countries  to  establish  a 
consulate  in  1837.  This  continued  unin- 
terruptedly until  1915. 

In  October  1960  the  United  States  and 
United  Kingdom,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  signed  an  agree- 
ment permitting  the  United  States  to 
establish  a  Mercury  tracking  station  on 
Zanzibar  When  the  agreement  expired 
on  July  1.  1963.  the  Zanzlbaris  agreed 
verbally  to  our  retaining  the  station  but 
suggested  that  any  formal  renewal  of 
the  agreement  be  delayed  until  after 
Zanzibar  atUined  its  independence. 

The  United  States  reopened  its  con- 
sulate in  1961  The  American  Consul 
and  his  staff  kept  in  close  touch  with 
leaders  of  all  political  parties,  including 


the   present   President   Abeld   Karume. 
who    was    leader    of    the    Afro-Shlrazl 

Party. 

Zanzibar  became  independent  on  De- 
cember 10.  1963.  Governor  Hoff  of  Ver- 
mont and  Assistant  Secretary  G.  Men- 
nen  Williams  headed  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  independence  ceremonies. 

BACKGROtTND  OF  UNnTB  KINGDOM -ZANZIBA* 
RELATIONS 

In  1890  the  Sultan  formally  placed  his 
dominions  under  the  protection  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  the  Sultan's  sov- 
ereignty was  always  explicitly  recog- 
nized Since  1890  Zanzibar  has  been  a 
British  "protectorate  ■■ 

On  Independence  day.  December  10. 
1963  Zanzibar  became  an  Independent 
state  within  the  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations.  The  government  was  a  coa- 
lition between  the  Arab-dominated  Zan- 
zibar Nationalist  Party— 12  members— 
and  the  Zanzibar  and  Pemba  Peoples' 
Party— 6  members— which  had  broken 
apart  from  the  large  African -oriented 
Afro-Shlrazl  Party.  The  opposition 
Afro-Shirazi  Party  received  54  percent 
of  the  total  popular  vote,  but  largely  be- 
cause of  gerrymandering  returned  only 
13  members  to  the  National  Assembly. 


COUP    IN    ZAN2IBAB    JANUAmT     12.    J964 

January  1964  found  the  situation  in 
Zanzibar  basically  unstable.  African 
antagonism  toward  the  entrenched  Arab 
minority  was  deep-rooted.  While  the 
coup  was  essentially  an  African  drive  to 
seize  control  from  the  Arabs,  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  the  African  nationalists  were 
assisted  In  the  planning  and  execuUon 
of  the  coup  by  pro-Communist  forces. 

During  and  subsequent  to  the  coup  no 
physical  violence  was  directed  against 
Americans.  British,  or  Europeans  gen- 
erally. The  Arabs,  however,  suffered 
heavily.  With  the  exception  of  some 
minor  looting  of  houses  which  Ameri- 
cans rented  from  the  Arabs.  American 
property,  including  the  Mercury  track- 
ing station  and  the  Embassy,  has  not 
been  harmed.  The  Zanzibar  Govern- 
ment assigned  guards  a  few  days  after 
the  revolt  to  protect  American  property. 

NEW    REGIME 

Although  there  are  pro-Communists 
in  the  new  government,  they  are  out- 
numbered by  the  genuine  African  na- 
tionalists. President  Karume.  leader  of 
the  Afro-Shlrazis.  Is  strictly  an  African 
nationalist  who  enjoys  great  support 
from  the  masses.  He  and  several  other 
Cabinet  members  have  visited  the  United 
States  A  number  of  them  were  edu- 
cated In  Britain. 

Several  government  leaders  have 
voiced  their  desire  to  remain  In  the 
Commonwealth.  The  British  and  other 
Commonwealth  countries  have  Indicated 
their  willingness  for  Zanzibar  to  con- 
tinue its  association  with  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Kenya.  Uganda,  and  Ethiopia,  rela- 
tively moderate  African  states,  were  the 
first  three  countries  to  recognize  Zanzi- 
bar This  was  followed  by  a  rush  of 
Communist  nations  to  get  on  the  band- 
wagon early— Ufl5.R..  Communist 
China.  Cuba.  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia. 


Poland.  East  Germany.  Nortli  Korea. 
North  Vietnam,  and  Yugoslavia.  The 
Chinese  quickly  established  an  Embassy 
and  sent  in  several  representatives. 
Other  countries  which  subsequently  rec- 
ognized Zanzibar  are  Tanganyika. 
Ghana.  United  Arab  Republic.  Israel, 
Malays  a.  ind  a,  and.  on  February  24, 
the  United  Kingdom.  United  States. 
Canada.  Australia.  New  Zealand,  and 
Pakistan. 

There  are  approximately  275  British 
nationals  In  Zanzibar,  of  whom  roughly 
150  are  employees  of  the  Zanzibar  Gov- 
ernment. None  of  these  individuals  was 
asked  to  leave  by  the  new  regime,  and 
In  fact  all  stayed  on. 

Mr.  Plcard,  our  charg6,  was  expelled 
as  the  result  of  an  unfortunate  misun- 
derstanding. Mr.  Petterson,  a  third 
secretary,  remained  and  was  well 
treated  and  received  by  Zanzibar  ofB* 
cials — Indeed  he  did  an  outstanding  job. 

The  new  Government  jDcrmitted  the 
United  States  to  keep  the  generators  at 
the  Mercury  station  in  operation  and  to 
maintain  the  station  on  a  standby  basis. 
The  American  station  chief  was  permit- 
ted to  return  to  Zanzibar  to  insp>ect  the 
station.  He  found  it  in  good  shape.  At 
no  time  has  the  Government  told  us  that 
we  must  abandon  the  station.  On  the 
other  hand,  though  It  is  apparent  that 
Its  value  to  the  free  world  has  been  recog- 
nized and  protection  given,  it  has  not 
been  agreed  that  we  could  retain  it. 

On  several  occasions  President  Ka- 
rume. Foreign  Minister  Babu  and  others 
said  that  they  were  most  anxious  to  have 
the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom 
recognition. 

The  British  had  been  consulting  vari- 
ous Commonwealth  countries  and  we  had 
been  consulting  African  and  other  coun- 
tries for  several  days  at  the  time  the 
representatives  of  our  two  countries  were 
given  24  hours  to  leave  Zanzibar  because 
we  had  not  yet  recognized  them. 

At  the  time  of  expulsion  President 
Karume  made  it  clear  that  the  pressures 
which  had  been  building  up  among  peo- 
ple against  retention  of  the  United  States 
and  United  Kingdom  diplomats  without 
recognition  were  now  too  strong  to  re- 
sist. President  Karume  said  that  the 
Zanzibar  Government  regretted  having 
to  take  this  action  and  would  welcome 
their  return  following  recognition.  The 
Zanzibar  Government  showed  no  hos- 
tility toward  the  remaining  Britons  and 
in  fact  reiterated  its  desire  to  have  all 
of  them  remain.  Karume  sdso  gave  as- 
surances that  the  United  Kingdom  High 
Commissioner's  Building  and  all  Ameri- 
can property  would  be  safeguarded.  At 
the  same  time,  he  insisted  that  he  was 
not  able  to  withdraw  his  expulsion  order. 

When  the  United  States  recognized 
Zanzibar  on  February  24.  Karume  and 
his  Cabinet  received  Frank  Carluccl.  the 
new  U.S.  representative,  very  warmly, 
and  expressed  again  their  desire  to  have 
friendly  relations  with  the  United  States 
and  all  nations.  "Today  Is  a  very  happy 
day  for  Zanzibar."  Karume  said.  In  a 
note  to  President  Johnson,  Karume  made 
it  clear  that  Zanzibar  was  aware  of  its 
responsibilities  and  obligations  and  as- 
serted that  they  "unhesitatingly  accept 
them — and  solemnly  undertake  to  fulfill 
them." 


As  noted  above,  the  Communist  world 
moved  rapidly  to  recognize  the  new  re- 
gime. They  had  begun  to  offer  capital, 
personnel,  and  training  to  the  Zanzlbaris, 
and  were  particularly  intent  to  penetrate 
the  security  and  communications  field. 
In  addition,  the  Communists  were  seek- 
ing, with  some  success,  to  stiffen  their 
supporters  in  the  Government  against 
the  more  moderate  nationalist  forces 
with  money,  propaganda,  and  other  dis- 
plays of  support. 

Under  these  conditions  it  was  ques- 
tionable how  long  the  African  national- 
ists who  were  contending  with  Com- 
munist-oriented people  for  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  country  could  survive.  It 
was  the  belief  of  ourselves  and  the  Brit- 
ish that  we  should  go  in  and  help  the 
nationalists  resist  the  Communists 
rather  than  retreat  and  leave  them  to 
take  over  the  country  and  simultaneously 
establish  a  base  for  subversive  activities 
on  the  important  east  African  mainland. 

In  this  they  have  failed,  and  Zanzibar 
looks  forward  hopefully  to  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  other  Commonwealth 
hations  and  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  including  with  my 
remarks  a  Szulc  story  from  the  New  York 
Times  which  gives  further  details : 

United  States  and  Britain  Join  To  Recog- 
nize Zanzibar  Regime:  Six  in  Common- 
wealth Also  Act  in  Move  To  Discourage 
A  Trend  Toward  Left 

(By  Ttul  Szulc) 

Washington,  February  23. — The  United 
States  recognized  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment of  Zanzibar  today  In  a  Joint  move  with 
Britain  and  six  other  countries  in  the  British 
Commonwealth. 

The  recognition,  agreed  upon  during  con- 
sultations last  week,  was  designed  to  restore 
the  Western  presence  on  the  Island  and  thus 
help  to  discourage  a  trend  toward  Commu- 
nist allnement  there. 

Both  the  United  States  and  Britain  were 
concerned  about  pro-Communist  Influences 
In  the  revolution  that  brought  the  new  re- 
gime to  power  January  12.  However,  the 
current  judgment  is  that  Zanzibar,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commonwealth  herself,  is  settling 
down  to  a  policy  of  neutralism. 

The  other  nations  granting  recognition  are 
Australia,  Canada.  New  Zealand,  India.  Ma- 
laysia, and  Pakistan. 

TWO  DIPLOMATS  SENT 

In  announcing  recognition,  the  State  De- 
partment said  that  two  U.S.  diplomats  had 
flown  to  Zanzibar  from  Dar  es  Salaam,  capi- 
tal of  Tanganyika,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Embassy. 

Zanzibar  lies  24  miles  off  the  coast  of  Tan- 
ganyika in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  two  diplomats  are  Frank  Carluccl.  a 
specialist  in  African  affairs,  who  was  named 
charge  d'affaires,  and  Donald  K.  Petterson. 

Mr.  Petterson.  the  third  secretary  of  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Zanzibar,  was  asked  to  leave 
last  Wednesday.  Since  shortly  after  the  rev- 
olution, he  had  been  the  only  U.S.  official 
there. 

ActuaUy.  the  Joint  recognition  by  the 
Western  powers  had  been  virtually  decided 
when  the  Zanzibar  regime,  apparently  irri- 
tated at  not  having  been  granted  recogni- 
tion, asked  for  the  departure  of  J4r.  Petter- 
son and  the  British  High  CommlsBloner.  A 
high  commissioner  is  the  equivalent  of  an 
ambassador  in  Commonwealth  countries. 

JOHNSON   AND    HOME    AGREED 

It  was  understood  that  the  decision  on 
recognition  had  been  taken  in  principle  when 
President  Johnson  conferred  with  the  British 


Prime  Minister.  Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home,  in 
Washington  10  days  ago. 

The  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Tanganyika, 
William  C.  Leonhart,  and  Mr.  Carluccl 
flew  to  Zanzibar  last  Thursday  for  a  3- 
hour  meeting  with  President  Abeld  Amanl 
Karume  and  his  Cabinet  to  discuss  the  final 
details  of  recognition. 

At  that  time,  the  State  Department  said, 
President  Karume  made  known  his  govern- 
ment's desire  for  friendly  relations  with  the 
United  States. 

Officials  said  that  during  the  meeting 
President  Karume  explained  to  Ambassador 
Leonhart  and  iix.  Carluccl  that  his  govern- 
ment had  to  ask  Mr.  Petterson's  departure 
pending  actual  recognition.  This  was  ac- 
cepted and  Mr.  Petterson  flew  to  Dar  es 
Salaam. 

The  State  Department  subsequently  em- 
phasized that  it  did  not  consider  Mr.  Pette'- 
son's  departure  an  expulsion  of  Zanzibar, 
and  that  it  would  not  interfere  in  the  recog- 
nition preparations  that  were  well  advanced 
at  that  point. 

The  prerecognitl^n  consultations  con- 
ducted by  Britain  and  the  United  States  in- 
cluded a  number  of  African  governments  In 
addition  to  the  Commonwealth  nations. 

Immediately  after  the  January  coup  d'etat, 
Zanzibar,  which  had  gained  independence 
from  Britain  a  month  earlier,  was  recognized 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Communist  China, 
Cuba,  and  a  number  of  African  countries. 

Much  of  the  concern  In  the  West  over  the 
political  orientation  of  the  revolutionary  re- 
gime stemmed  from  the  involvement  of  pro- 
Communists  in  the  coup. 

Among  them  were  Vice  President  Abdul- 
lah Kassim  Hanga.  who  once  lived  in  the  So- 
viet Union;  Foreign  Minister  Abdul  Rah- 
man Mohammed,  who  twice  visited  Commu- 
nist China,  and  John  Okella.  the  revolu- 
tion's military  chief,  who  had  been  trained 
In  Cub?,  with  about  25  followers. 

President  Karume's  rejKJrted  announce- 
ment last  month  that  Zanzibar  was  being 
made  Into  a  "peoples'  republic"  deepened  the 
concern  over  the  possibility  that  the  island 
might  become  a  Communist  foothold  in 
Africa. 

Zanzibar  had  traditionally  been  a  point  of 
penetration  into  East  Africa.  Arab  traders 
had  used  the  island  in  the  18th  century  and 
later  as  a  steppingstone  to  the  mainland. 

However,  an  observation  of  political  de- 
velopments in  Zanzibar,  conducted  mainly 
by  Britain,  convinced  London  and  Washing- 
ton that  President  Karume  was  an  influence 
for  moderation. 

Officials  here  noted  that  when  President 
Karume  told  Ambassador  Leonhart  last  week 
of  his  desire  for  friendly  relations  with  the 
United  States,  no  dissent  was  voiced  by  Mr. 
Hanga,  Mr.  Rahman  Mohammed  or  Mr.  Okel- 
la,  all  of   whom   attended   the   meeting. 

The  present  Judgment  is  that  the  January 
revolt  was  essentially  a  movement  by  the 
African  majority  against  the  Arab  minority 
that  ruled  the  country  during  the  brief 
period  of  the  sultanate  during  lndef>endence. 
But  officials  do  not  discount  the  possibility 
th3t  pro-Communist  elements  had  hoped  to 
take  advantage  of  this  situation. 

While  it  is  not  bel'eved  that  Mr.  Okella. 
a  self-appointed  "field  marshal,"  has  any 
perronal  political  following  In  Zanzibar,  of- 
ficials were  interested  in  Ambassador  Leon- 
hart's  report  that  his  colleagues  stood  up 
when  he  arrived  at  the  meeting.  He  was  the 
one  who  was  greeted  in  this  way. 

The  United  States  Is  hopeful  now  that  rec- 
ognition has  been  granted,  the  United  States 
tracking  station  on  the  island  will  go  back 
into  operation. 


FURTHER  INFRINGEMENT  OF  PRI- 
VATE ENTERPRISE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Ohio  I  Mr.  HarshaI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row this  House  will  cons  der  H  R  8316.  a 
bill  designed  to  prevent  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  from  enforcing 
a  recent  rule  by  that  organization  relat- 
ing to  the  length  or  frequency  of  broad- 
cast commercials. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  never  was  the  intention 
of  Congress  to  grant  the  FCC  the  au- 
thority to  adopt  rules  or  to  prescribe 
standards  with  respect  to  the  length  or 
frequency  of  commerc  als.  Because  the 
Commission  has  interpreted  the  Com- 
municaticns  Act  of  1934  as  granting  it 
that  authority  it  is  now  necessary  to 
adopt  legislation  prohibiting  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  from  en- 
forcing these  rules. 

Any   such   standards,    regulations   or 
rules  would  not  only,  in  all  probabil  ty. 
be  such  an  infringement  on  private  en- 
terprise that  it  would  put  many  stations 
out  of  business,  it  would  also  place  an 
enormous  policing  duty  upon  the  Com- 
mission which  could  have  more  adverse 
results  than  benefits.     Such  action  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
would  undermine  the  desire  of  the  broad- 
cast   industry    for   self    regulation    and 
would  lead  to  eventual  complete  control 
of  another  private  enterprise  industry. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters  already  has  a  voluntary 
code  limiting  commerc  al  time,  but  it  is 
not  nationwide.    It  recognizes  that  what 
Is  possible  and  acceptable  in  a  large  city 
like  New  York  caujld  be  not  only  unfeasi- 
ble— but   practically   ruinous — to   small 
town  broadcasters. 

Radio-TV  stations  have  learned  over 
the  years  that  if  they  want  to  keep  their 
listening  audience,  they  just  cannot  over- 
commercialize.  There  is  a  commercial 
saturation  point  which  they  dare  not 
pass.  But  they  also  know  that  if  they 
do  not  take  full  advantage  of  the  few 
prime  broadcasting  hours,  they  might  as 
well  go  out  of  business.  The  broadcast 
audience  seems  to  recognize  this  fact,  and 
rather  than  have  no  local  station  to  listen 
to,  they  accept  the  use  of  commercials  in 
this  way. 

Why  should  this  choice  be  suddenly 
taken  away  from  them?  Why  should  the 
Federal  Government  extend  its  author- 
ity into  what  has  been  previously  a  self- 
regulated  industry? 

One  answer  to  these  questions  was 
voiced  recently  by  Leroy  Collins,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  and  an  ex-Governor  of 
Florida.  Collins  warned  that  control  of 
commercials  could — and  I  quote: 

Open  the  back  door  to  Federal  program 
controls  by  the  Government. 

Obviously.  Governor  Collins  would  not 
make  such  a  statement  lightly.  He  be- 
lieves that  a  very  grave  danger  does  ex- 
ist in  what  the  Government  is  tryin?  to 
do  and  feels  strongly  that  freedom  of 
the  airways  may  well  be  at  stake. 

Although  radio  and  television  listen- 
ers and  viewers  will  recognize  that  the 


use  of  broadcast  commercials  may  be 
abused  at  times— just  as  newspapers  and 
magazines  may  at  times  be  overloaded 
with  advertising— I  do  not  believe  the 
answer  to  the  problem  lies  in  greater 
Federal  control.  It  Is  dlfBcult— If  not 
impossible— to  conceive  of  a  system  of 
Federal  regulation  of  commercials  which 
would  not  Interfere  dangerously  with  the 
inherent  necessity  of  broadcasters  to 
control  their  own  enterprises.  Correc- 
tion must  be  on  a  voluntary  basis  at 
the  local  level 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  able  to 
get  away  with  its  control  of  radio-tele- 
vision, what  will  be  next?  One  leading 
newspaper  put  the  question  this  way: 
•Are  newspapers  next?"  If  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  told  how  much  advertis- 
ing they  can  see  and  hear.  Is  it  not  logi- 
cal to  tell  them  how  much  advertising 
and  what  kind  they  can  read? 

This  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen— 
because  getting  control  of  the  radlo- 
televlslon  industry  would  be  just  the  first 
step.  The  final  could  be  Federal  con- 
trol of  all  the  forms  of  communication. 
When  this  happens  we  are  no  longer  a 
free  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  strongly  support  H.R.  8316  and 
recommend  it  to  my  colleagues. 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  HIS  EX- 
CELLENCY BARON  SCHEYVEN.  AM- 
BASSADOR OF  BELGIUM  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  McCormackI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Recopd  and  include  an  address. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MrCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker.  In 
my  remarks.  I  am  pleased  to  Include  a 
most  Interesting  and  Informative  address 
delivered  by  His  Excellency  Baron  Schey- 
ven.  Ambassador  of  Belgium  to  the 
United  States,  on  Belgians'  Contribution 
to  American  Civilization,  at  Suffolk  Uni- 
versity. Boston.  Mass..  on  Tuesday.  Feb- 
ruary 18.  1964. 

Belgians'  Contribution  to  AMimiCAN 
Civilization 
The  motives  that  Inspired  my  countrymen 
to  come  to  America  in  the  past  are  no  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  Impelled  millions  of 
Europeans  to  abandon  their  native  land  for 
these  shores      They  were  either  the  spirit  of 
adventure,    the    lust    for    land   or   gold,    the 
search  for  freedom  or  the  urge  of  religious 
beliefs      Each  of  these  Incentives  has  brought 
Belgians  to  America.     Although  It  would  be 
Imposs  ble  to  state  with  a  certain  degree  of 
accuracy.   In   which    proportions    these   four 
categories    are    represented,    it    Is    however 
quite  certain   that   the  Belgian   Immigrants 
to   America   did   not  and  do  not   belong   to 
that  part  of  European  humanity  that  Emma 
Lazarus    so    eloquently    described    as     "your 
tired,  your  poor,  your  huddled  masses  •   •  • 
the  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore, 
the  homeless,  tempest-tossed  •   •   •."     They 
were  as  a  rule  not   members  of  a  suffering 
proletariat  but  rather.  represenUtives  of  the 
lower  middle  classes. 

Another  preliminary  observation  to  be 
made  Is  that  America  never  exerted  on  the 
Imagination   of   Belgians   the   fascination   it 


had  for  people  who  lived  in  extreme  and 
dramatic  poverty  or  under  Insufferable  po- 
litical tvranny.  It  is  therefore  not  amazing 
that  In  the  ethnic  mosaic  of  this  country, 
the  contribution  of  Belgium  Is  a  modest  one. 
in  fact  one  o'  the  very  smallest  It  is  im- 
probable, although  exact  statistical  material 
U  not  available,  that  more  than  200.000  Bel- 
gians immigrated  to  the  United  States  since 
1820 

The   influx  of   Belgians   Into  this  country 
has  essentially  been  spontaneous     The  first 
ones   to  arrive  were  eight  families  of  Wal- 
loon origin,  brought  over  to  Manhattan   by 
the  V/est  Indies  Co  .  of  Holland     It  has  been 
scientifically    established    that    those    eight 
Walloon  households  were  the  very  first  perm- 
anent inhabitants  of  what  Is  now  New  York^ 
They  were  Protestants  and  had  Immigrated 
to  Holland  on  account  of  their  faith.    They 
founded    New    York    and.    though    soon   en- 
Kulfed    by    Dutch    settlers,    they    continued 
listening    to   sermons    In    their   own   native 
tongue.  French,  for  quite  a  number  of  years. 
May  I  add  that  the  Walloon  church  services, 
founded  by  these  settlers,  still  exist  In  New 
York.     At  the  Battery,  the  tip  of  Manhattan 
Island,  a  monument  was  erected  by  the  Prov- 
ince of  Halnaut  to  testify  to  their  presence 
there     Once  they  had  been  assimilated.  Bel- 
gian interest   In   America  waned  and  It  was 
not  unUl    1830  that  a  consUnt  current  of 
Immigration  to  these  shores  developed.    The 
statl.stlcal    material    In    this    field    U    either 
lacking  or  Inconclusive  but  so  much  Is  cer- 
tain    Belgians  began   to  arrive   In   America 
from   1830  on  and  their  numbers  increased 
year  by  year,  the  highest  figures  per  year  be- 
ing  7.000      What  attracted  them  here  was 
free  land  because  they  nearly  all  were  sons 
of  large  Flemish  families  for  whom  the  pos- 
session of  land  was  the  symbol  of  well-be  ng 
and    the    first    stepplngstone    to    prosperity. 
They  found  free  land  In  Illinois.  In  Michi- 
gan   in  Wisconsin      They  also  found  an  at- 
mosphere of  economic  and  social  liberalism 
to    which    they    were    not    accustc«ned    but 
which  they  welcomed  with  enthusiasm      In 
the   mid- 19th   century,   they  fled   for   a  few 
number   of   years   the   terrifying   poverty   of 
Flanders,  that,  although   a  proverbial  land 
of    plenty,    had    suffered    from    the    poUto 
blUtht  that  had  also  pushed  millions  of  Irish- 
men to  America.     When  in  1924  the  United 
States  established  the  quota  system,  it  ap- 
peared that  only  1.360  Belgians  a  year  could 
immigrate     It  U  remarkable  that  many  times 
after  the  Second  World  War  this  quota  was 
not  even  filled. 

There  was  a  period,  however,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  when  efforts  were  made 
by  Individual  cities  and  States  In  this  coun- 
try to  attract  my  countrymen  to  America. 
On  the  other  hand,  Belgian  authorities,  con- 
fronted with  the  problems  created  by  rapid 
and  rather  ruthless  Industrialization  of  the 
country,  tried  to  organize  emigration  to  this 
country  Envoys  of  Southern  States  traveled 
to  Belgian  to  recruit  workers  for  the  cotton 
mills  Belgian  officials  organized  the  de- 
parture of  settlers  to  the  Middle  West.  It 
is  regrettable  to  say  that  these  official  Amer- 
ican and  Belgian  initiatives  failed  completely 
while  the  current  of  Immigration  organized 
by  priests  or  by  shipping  lines  generally  met 
with  success. 

At  present,  the  larger  Belgian  settlements 
in  America  are  to  be  found  in  Detroit,  Chi- 
cago. Mollne.  South  Bend  (Ind.) ,  Mishawaka 
( Wis  )  and  in  New  England,  but  in  fact  there 
are  Belgians  everywhere  in  the  United  States. 
If  they  do  not  vividly  stand  out,  the  reason 
is  that  they  blend  In  so  well  with  the  kaleido- 
scope of  races  that  compose  America  and 
that  they  adapt  themselves  to  the  American 
way  of  life  with  the  greatest  of  ease. 

The  figures  I  mentioned  are.  I  confess,  neg- 
ligible and  It  takes  some  audacity  on  my  part 
to  claim  your  attention  for  a  group  so  mi- 
nute. If  I  surmount  that  feeling  of  mod- 
esty.    if    I    request    your   attention   for   Bel- 


gians' contributions  to  American  civiliza- 
tion. It  Is  on  account  of  the  fact  that,  In  this 
country's  past  as  in  its  present,  my  country- 
men have  played  a  role  far  out  of  proportion 
to  their  numbers  and  have  succeeded  In 
making  their  mark  on  America  as  It  is  now. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  the  speakers  who  pre- 
ceded me  on  this  rostrum  and  those  who  will 
follow  me.  have  all  pointed  out  with  pride  or 
will  do  so.  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
is  the  result  of  the  technical,  economic,  and 
spiritual  efforts  of  scores  of  foreign  nations. 
Critical  of  America,  as  they  may  be  at  times, 
all  Europeans  take  pride  in  America,  for 
here  they  find  their  most  ambitious  dreams 
translated  Into  reality:  A  nation  composed 
of  the  elements  of  40  nations  and  made  into 
a  whole  that  works  harmoniously,  that  pros- 
pers and  that  Influences  the  world's  destiny. 
To  have  contributed  to  this  political  and  hu- 
man miracle  entitles  a  nation  to  a  certain 
pride. 

Let  me  first  point  to  the  fact  that  my  coun- 
trymen have  been  the  most  outstanding  pub- 
licity agents  for  America  there  ever  were. 
Forty  years  before  the  Pilgrims  landed  on 
Plymouth  Rock,  a  Belgian  engraver  and 
publisher,  Theodore  De  Bry.  of  Liege,  pub- 
lished the  very  first  pictures  revealing  the 
American  scene  and  aborigines  of  Virginia 
and  Florida;  In  London,  he  brought  to  light 
the  pictorial  description  Jacques  Le  Moyne 
had  made  of  the  Huguenot  settlement  In 
Florida,  that  dates  from  1562,  and  that  by 
John  White,  who  represented  the  Virginia 
Colony  in  1586.  It  Is  remarkable  how  De  Bry 
in  his  foreword  to  the  second  book  judges 
the  native  population  of  these  parts: 

"Although  these  savages  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  God  and  His  holy  word, 
and  are  without  learning,  yet  they  surprise 
us  In  many  things.  Their  way  of  eating  is 
far  more  wise  and  moderate  than  ours,  and 
they  show  the  greatest  Ingenuity  in  making, 
without  the  aid  of  any  metal  tool,  such  fine 
and  delicate  articles  as  can  hardly  be  be- 
lieved." 

This  utterance  Indeed  does  not  show  much 
of  a  colonialist's  spirit  It  Is  through  De 
Bry's  publications  and  the  very  accurate 
engravings  he  made  of  John  White's  and 
Jacques  Le  Moyne's  watercolors,  that  Vir- 
ginia and  Florida  became  centers  of  attrac- 
tion In  the  Western  World. 

Publlcltywlse,  to  use  a  repulsive  but  prac- 
tical neologism,  Father  Louis  Hennepin,  a 
Franciscan  from  the  small  Belgian  town  of 
Ath.  who  lived  from  1640  to  approximately 
1701.  did  even  a  better  Job.  He  was  the  first 
to  reveal  to  the  world  how  one  of  America's 
main  tourist  attractions  looked:  in  one  of 
his  books  on  America,  he  published  an  en- 
graving showing  the  grandeur  of  Niagara 
Falls  for  the  first  time.  Although  his  second 
book.  "Nouvelle  Decouverte  d'un  Tr*s  Grand 
Pays  Situ6  dans  I'Am^rlque" — he  means  Flor- 
ida— must  be  taken  with  more  than  a  grain 
of  salt;  some  say  even  with  an  entire 
bushel— there  Is  no  doubt  that  he  discovered 
and  faithfully  described  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Mississippi,  that  he  was  the  first  white 
man  to  reach  the  site  of  Minneapolis,  a  city 
that  has  recognized  his  merits  by  erecting  a 
statue  in  his  honor  and  by  giving  his  name 
to  a  county. 

His  prose  is  somewhat  of  the  pure  Madison 
Avenue  type: 

"I  have  discovered  new  countries,  which 
may  be  Justly  called  the  delights  of  the  New 
World.  They  are  larger  than  Europe, 
watered  with  an  infinite  number  of  fine 
rivers,  the  course  of  one  of  which  is  over 
800  leagues  long,  stocked  with  all  sorts  of 
harmless  beasts  and  other  things  necessary 
for  the  convenience  of  life  and  blessed  with 
so  mild  a  temperature  of  the  air,  that  noth- 
ing is  wanted  there  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
one  of  the  greatest  empires  In  the  world." 

If  Hennepin  has  not  discovered  the  mouth 
of  the  MlFFlsFlppl,  as  he  claimed,  it  may  be 
.said  that  at  least  he  advertised  America  in  a 


fantastic  way.  for  In  a  short  time  his  books 
went  through  60  editions  In  different  lan- 
guages. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Northwest  and  the 
Rockies  has  also  been  considerably  increased 
by  another  Belgian  priest.  Father  De  Smet.  a 
Jesuit  missionary  who  lived  40  years  In  the 
Midwest  and  Par  West  and  who  was  a  prodi- 
gious and  Indefatigable  writer. 

Between  1821  and  1870.  Father  De  Smet 
never  traveled  less  than  a  few  thousand  miles 
each  year  through  largely  unknown  country. 
The  conditions  in  which  he  traveled  were 
appalling;  he  described  them  as  follows  in 
one  of  his  letters  in  which  he  told  how  he 
finally  made  peace  with  Sitting  Bull : 

"I  was  In  the  mountains  2  years  without 
tasting  bread,  salt,  coffee,  tea,  or  sugar.  I 
was  for  years  without  a  bed,  without  a  roof. 
I  have  been  without  a  shirt  on  my  back  for 
6  months  and  spent  whole  days  and  nights 
without  a  morsel  of  anything  to  eat.  not 
even  a  drop  of  water  to  quench  my  parching 
thirst." 

His  merits  in  the  pacification  of  the  West 
are  historically  recognized.  He  pacified  the 
Indians  of  upper  Missouri;  In  1868.  It  was 
alone  through  his  Influence  that  the  Sioux 
were  Induced  to  meet  the  commissioners  of 
the  American  Government  and  to  enter  into 
a  treaty  of  peace.  His  statute  stands  In  St. 
Louis. 

We  may  well  conclude  that  Belgians  have 
made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  geographical  aspects  of  large 
sectors  of  America  and  that  a  man  of  iron 
character  and  considerable  diplomatic  en- 
dowment like  Father  De  Smet  had  his  share 
In  opening  the  West  to  civilization. 

To  what  extent  have  my  countrymen  in- 
fluenced American  culture?  Have  they 
brought  their  beliefs,  their  habits,  their 
feasts,  their  cuisine  to  this  land?  As  far  as 
their  religious  convictions  are  concerned,  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  they  were  in  the 
absolute  majority  of  the  Catholic  faith  and 
that  they  strengthened  Catholic  influence 
wherever  they  settled — mainly  in  Illinois. 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  in  parts  of  New 
England.  Their  influence  in  this  realm  let 
itself  be  felt  through  literally  thousands  of 
clerics  of  different  orders  who  founded 
parishes,  organized  monasteries  and  con- 
vents practically  all  over  the  States.  If 
Catholicism  Is  one  of  the  components  of  the 
American  heritage,  it  certainly  is  Indebted 
to  my  countrymen,  clerics  and  laymen  alike. 
Are  there  typical  Belgian  habits  that  have 
been  transplanted  in  America?  The  num- 
ber of  Belgian  colonies  In  this  country  do 
not  hide  their  appreciation  of  good  beer, 
but.  although  my  compatriots  in  the  home- 
land are  the  champion  beer  drinkers  In  the 
world,  the  consumption  of  that  brew  can 
scarcely  be  claimed  to  be  a  unique  distinc- 
tion. The  adjective  "Belgian"  In  conjunc- 
tion with  a  noun  is  not  very  common  in 
American  parlance.  However,  let  us  take 
note  of  Belgian  bricks,  which  are  not  bricks 
but  quarry  stones.  Belgian  hares,  rather 
weighty  animals  whose  meat  Is  highly  ap- 
preciated by  Belgians.  Belgian  horses,  whose 
usefulness  is  constantly  being  diminished 
by  mechanical  devices,  Belgian  linen,  which 
Is  known  everywhere  as  well  as  Belgian 
endives,  which  have  found  their  way  to  the 
American  kitchen  and  dinner  table. 

If  we  cannot  claim  to  have  profoundly 
influenced  the  Ideas  of  America,  we  can 
nevertheless  point  to  the  fact  that  our  coun- 
trymen who  migrated  to  this  country  never 
had  any  trouble  integrating  themselves  in 
the  democratic  system  and  habits  of  this 
land  because  democracy  was  their  old-age 
heritage. 

Our  influence  In  the  artistic  field,  however. 
m?ide  Itself  felt  in  a  marvelous  way,  for  not 
only  did  our  people  migrate,  but  the  products 
of  our  immortal  painters  came  over  in  great 
numbers  as  well.  There  is  no  museum, 
great  or  small  throughout  the  States,  that 


does  not  show,  with  genuine  and  justifiable 
pride,  a  number  of  paintings  by  Flemish 
primitives  or  by  painters  of  the  school  of 
Rubens,  Van  Dyck.  Jordaens  and  others,  and 
It  would  be  worthwhile  to  make  a  study  of 
the  Impact  of  our  famous  surrealist  painters 
Ren6  M.\grlttes  and  Paul  Delvaux  on  Amer- 
ican art.  This  Is  not  so  much  besides  the 
point  as  It  may  seem  because  there  was  a 
time,  slightly  half  a  century  ago.  when  the 
criterion  of  noble  painting  in  this  country, 
was  a  resemblance  to  the  art  of  Rubens. 
You  will  excuse  me.  I  hope,  for  referring  en- 
tirely out  of  context  to  the  triumphant  im- 
pact made  on  American  Jukebox  music  by 
that  charming  Dominican  nun,  Soeur 
Sourlre.  whose  songs  have  enchanted  mil- 
lions of  listeners. 

In  the  field  of  science,  the  traces  of  Bel- 
gian Influence  are  much  more  visible;  they 
are  even  evident.  We  may  mention  the  fact 
that  Detroit's  transportation  system  origi- 
nated with  Karel  VandejKjele.  the  inventor 
of  the  first  troUeycar.  and  who  inspired 
Thomas  Edison  in  the  Invention  of  electric 
light. 

There  is  no  need.  I  think,  to  dwell  at 
length  on  the  great  technical  achievements 
of  Louis  Baekeland,  from  a  village  near 
Ghent,  the  undisputed  father  of  the  plas- 
tics industry  and  the  Inventor  of  bakellte. 
He  was.  like  Socrates,  "a  midwife  of  Ideas," 
because,  37  years  after  his  original  invention, 
his  basic  principle  had  given  rise  to  about 
2.000  combinations. 

It  will  forever  be  a  reason  for  Belgian 
gratitude  that  America  permitted  one  of 
Belgium's  greatest  scientists  to  unfold  his 
talents  to  the  full.  I  refer  to  the  brilliant 
achievements  of  George  Sarton.  another  na- 
tive of  Ghent,  who  for  40  years  devoted  him- 
self to  the  history  of  science  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  whose  publications  in  that  field 
fill  several  shelves  in  any  scientific  library. 
With  "An  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
Science,"  Sarton  became  the  historian  of 
science  here.  Originally,  he  was  a  linguist 
versed  in  ancient  languages,  but  his  interest 
directed  him  to  the  study  of  science  In  an- 
tiquity. Therefore,  he  absorbed  the  knowl- 
edge of  mathematics,  geometry,  medicine, 
astronomy  and  many  other  disciplines  in 
order  to  master  his  favorite  subject.  This 
unique  combination  of  the  linguist  and  the 
scientist  unequivocally  qualified  him  for 
what  he  became:  The  historian  of  science. 
There  was  seldom  a  more  universal  man  In 
the  world  of  science.  His  contribution  was 
not  made  to  America  alone;  it  was  world- 
wide, but  let  us  never  forget  that  it  was  this 
country  which  put  at  his  disposal  the  leisure 
and  the  material  means  to  accomplish  his 
e>:ceptlonal  destiny. 

In  fact,  Sarton  loved  your  country  and  let 
me  quote  from  one  of  his  later  books  "The 
New  Humanism"  the  following: 

'Humanities  are  Inseparable  from  human 
creations,  whether  these  be  phllorophlc. 
scientific,  technical,  or  artistic  and  literary. 
They  exist  in  everything  to  which  men  have 
Imparted  their  virtues  or  vices,  their  Joys  or 
sufferings.  There  are  blood  and  tears  in 
geometry  as  well  as  In  art.  blood  and  tears 
but  also  Innumerable  joys,  the  purest  that 
men  can  experience  themselves  or  share  with 
others." 

In  recent  years,  we  may  point  to  the  Im- 
portant contribution  made  in  the  field  of 
missiles  by  Antwerp-born  Karel  Bossart,  who 
Is  considered  the  father  of  the  Atlas  Inter- 
continental Ballistic   Missile. 

Let  me  mention  the  name  of  Capt.  Gaston 
De  Groote  highly  skilled  seaman,  who  was 
selected  in  1960  to  command  the  NS  Savan- 
nah which  is — as  all  of  you  well  know — 
the  worlds  first  nuclear-powered  cargo-pas- 
senger  ship. 

I  could  not  refrain  from  also  mentioning 
the  name  of  Edgar  Sengier,  former  managing 
director  of  the  Union  Mlni^re  du  Haut- 
Katanga,  who  died  a  few  months  ago. 
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with  remarkable  foresight.  Sengter  shipped 
to  New  York,  shortly  before  the  German  in- 
vasion of  Belgium,  the  uranium  ore  which 
was  in  Belgium  at  that  time.  Later  on.  Sen- 
Kler  gave  orders  for  all  the  uranium  ore  at 
hand  at  the  Union  Mlnlere  mines  In  the 
Congo  to  be  sent  to  New  York,  and  thU 
represented  about  1.000  metric  tons 

In  his  fascinating  book  "Men  and  Deci- 
sions •  Adm.  Lewis  L  Strauss,  former  chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  nar- 
rates how  on  the  very  day  that  Jap-^n 
surrendered.  General  Groves  who  waa  In 
charge  of  the  atomic  weapons  project,  took 
Sengler  to  the  White  House  and  Introduced 
him  to  President  Truman  as  the  man  'with- 
out whose  assistance  the  Manhattan  project 
would  not  have  been  possible  " 

Last  but  not  least.  I  want  to  mention  the 
name  of  Mr.  Albert  Navez.  honorary  consul 
of  Belgium  In  Boston,  who  was  hailed,  a  few 
years  ago.  as  the  best  science  teacher  m  the 
United  States'  Why:*  Because.  In  a  competi- 
tion in  which  25.000  American  high  school 
boys  took  part,  the  first  two  prize  winners 
were  Albert  Navez"  pupils. 

It  would  be  rather  amazing  If  such  a  small 
communltv  as   that  of   the  Belgians,  would 
have  made  Its  Influence  felt  In  the  realm  of 
American  politics.     There  are  Indeed  a  few 
political  figures  on  the  municipal  and  btate 
level    who   played    a   role,   especially   In   the 
Middle   West,   but   It   was  only   In   the   pre- 
Clvll  War  years  that  one  of  my  countrymen 
took  an  active  part  In  that  phase  of  Ameri- 
can politics  which  concerned  the  problems 
dividing  the  States.     I  refer  to  the  scientist 
Houzeau  de  Lehale.  from  Mons.  who  lived  In 
this  country  for   19   years   and   who  at  one 
time  was  so  deeply  engaged  In  politics  that 
he  nearly  pmd  for  his  passionate  interest  In 
the  affairs  of  the  Union  with  his  life     He  was 
opposed  to  slavery,  before  the  War  Between 
the  States,  and  took  part  In  the  organlzulon 
of   the  so-called   underground   railway   that 
helped  southern  slaves  escape  to  the  North. 
In  Philadelphia,  he  published   a  newspaper 
that  defended  the  rights  of  Negro  sla\-es  and 
he  was  also  active  In  New  Orleans.    The  role 
he  played  during  the  Civil  War  has  not  yet 
been  carefully  studied  but  It  Is  certain  that 
his  life  was  endangered  several  times  on  ac- 
count of  his  liberal  and  humanitarian  Idea*. 
Let  us  hope  that  history  will  some  dsy  do 
him  Justice. 

Please  allow  me.  before  closing  my  re- 
marks, to  summarize  as  follows  the  thoughts 
Ttried  to  convey  to  you  I  would  utterly  ack 
in  modesty  if  I  pretended  that  Americas 
shape  and  contents  have  been  definitely  In- 
fluenced by  the  activities  of  my  countrymen. 
I  hope  though  that  I  have  not  been  boastful 
and  that  the  relative  pride  that  I  have  shown 
was  commensurate  to  the  merlU  of  those 
men  and  women  who  have  come  from  Bel- 
Klum  to  this  New  World  In  the  hope  of  mak- 
ing It  a  better  world,  an  enterprise  in  which, 
with  the  help  of  others,  they  have  succeeded. 
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LIMIT  IMPORT  OF  BEEP.  VEAL.  AND 
MUTTON 


Mr  MOSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  iMr.  MontoyaI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MONIOYA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  for  the  consideration  of 
my  colleagues  a  bill  which  would  estab- 
lish a  just  and  forward-looking  quota 
system  on  Imports  of  beef,  veal,  and  mut- 
ton. 


Unlike  the  recent  voluntary  agree- 
ments between  the  United  States  and  the 
c  juntries  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
this  bill  will  limit  beef  imports  to  the 
average  established  during  the  5-year 
period  ending  December  1963 

Unlike  those  agreements,  this  meas- 
ure does  not  select  as  a  base  the  years  in 
which  beef  imports  were  highest  but 
rather  proposes  a  more  realistic  base 
formed  over  a  representative  period  of 

time.  .    _ 

I  have  found  the  recent  ayrieements  to 
bo  both  d  sappointing  and  insufficient  to 
correct  the  inequities  of  a  harmful  situa- 
tion whKh  has  existed  for  too  Ion-;  a 
period   of    time,    progressively    growing 

worse  ^  . 

The  beef  cattle  industry  has  been  and. 
in  spite  of  the  recent  agreements,  is  faced 
with  a  critical  situation  and  their  prob- 
lem in  turn,  traaslates  into  an  economic 
dilemma  for  the  State  of  New  Mexico  as 
well  as  other  States.    All  New  Mexicans 
are  well  aware  that  the  cattle  industr.v 
is  of  substant  al  importance  to  our  State 
eron-jmy.    For  example,  beef  cattle  sales 
are  responsible  for  about  50  percent  of 
our    total     agricultural    cash    receipts^ 
Those  receipts   amount   to   about  $114 
million  per  annum.     Such  receipts  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  agriculture  ranks 
second,  in  terms  of  dollar  sales,  among 
our  basic  State  industries— First,  min- 
eral resources:  third,  manufacturing. 

It  is  naturally,  of  major  concern  to 
us  when  so  large  a  market  becomes  eco- 
nomicallv  depressed.  Sharp  price  drops 
of  S3  to  S4  per  hundredweight,  alive, 
are  clear  indication  that  there  Is 
something  basically  amiss.  Figured  in 
prices  of  I960,  when  553.145.000  pounds 
of  cattle,  alive,  were  marketed  in  New 
Mexico,  a  loss  of  $4  per  hundred- 
weight equals  an  overall  loss  to  the  State 
of  $22,125,800.  So.  during  a  price  slump, 
the  livestock  producer  suffers  a  direct 
loss  the  business  community  and.  in- 
deed, the  entire  State  suffers  indirect 
but  quite  substantial  revenue  losses. 

It  is  my  carefully  considered  conclu- 
sion, the  conclusion  of  many  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  conclusion  of  the  De- 
partment  of    Agriculture,    that   a    very 
basic  cause  for  our  depressed  market  is 
the  rise  in  imports  as  a  percentage  of 
our  domestic   production  of  beef.  veal, 
mutton,  beef  cattle  and  calves,  which  in 
1962  was  10.6  percent  as  compared  with 
3  9  percent  in  1957.    That  is  an  increase 
of  almost  7  percent  in  only  5  years.    Re- 
lating imports  to  consumption,  we  find 
similariy  that  they  currently  represent 
almost  11  percent  of  our  total  consump- 
tion   this  is  compared  with  less  than  4 
percent  in  1938— here  an  increase  in  ex- 
cess of  7  percent  In  less  than  3  years. 

When  imports  for  the  first  8  months  of 
1963  equal  122  percent  of  those  of  the 
same  oeriod  of  last  year,  when  in  1962 
choice  slaughter  steers  at  Chicago 
average  $27.67  per  hundredweight  and 
fell  in  May  of  1963  to  S22  61  and  when  in 
November  1962  choice  steers  at  Chicago 
sell  for  $30.13  per  hundredweight,  but  by 
May  of  1963  have  fallen  to  S22.61  per 
hundredweight,  there  is  then  no  logical 
reason  to  further  allow  excessive  foreign 
imports  Mr  Speaker,  great  alarm  has 
set  in.  rectifying  action  is  long  overdue. 


The  fault  for  this  situation  does  not 
rest  with  the  American  cattlemen,  either 
sinaularly  or  collectively;  our  livestock 
producers  are  not  inefB:ient.    The  fact 
is  that  farm  income  has  remained  rela- 
tively   stable    since    the    1940s,    while 
simultaneously  farm  production  expenses 
have    increased    about    four    times    as 
rapidly  as  income.     Considerably  lower 
production  expenses  is  one  reason  that 
Australia.  New  Zealand,  and  Argentina 
are  able  to  export  to  the  United  States 
about  80  percent  of  the  beef  which  we 
import  annually.    Moreover,  relative  to 
other  Western  nations,  a  far  smaller  pro- 
portion of  American  agncultuial  output 
enjoys  the  benefits  of  nontariff  import 
controls.     For  instance.  France  accrues 
benefits  of  74  percent:  West  Germany.  93 
percent:  Italy.  63  percent:  Australia.  41 
percent:  New  Zealand.  100  percent:  and 
the  United  Kingdom  comes  closest  to 
our  humble  level  with  37  percent  out- 
doing us  by  1 1  percent 

So  while  our  Nation's  Import  ana 
quota  controls  have  been  steeoly  falling, 
those  of  other  Nations  have  risen  or  re- 
mained stationary. 

As  we  speak  of  becoming  more  efficient 
and  interdependent  under  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  for  world  commerce,  we 
swiftly  realize  that  in  the  area  of  beef 
trade  the  United  States  is  unwittingly 
furthering  every  other  Nations  beef 
stability  but  her  own.  In  international 
trade,  as  it  relates  to  cattle,  we  owe  no 
futher  concessions,  but  rather  are  justly 
due  preferred  treatment  to  compensate 
for  the  extensive  losses  already  incurred 
at  the  cattle  market. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
over  the  unfair  treatment  which  cattle- 
men have  been  receiving  in  the  area  of 

foreign  trade.  ^    _,  w* 

Now  we  have  an  opportunity  to  right 
the  wrong.  We  have  an  opportunity  and 
an  obligation  to  afford  our  livestock  pro- 
ducers with  proper  protection  from  for- 
eign imports  and  cut-rate  prices. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  virtually  un- 
limited importation  of  beef  be  halted^ 
It  Is  truly  vital  that  realistic  guidelines 
be  established  to  afford  proper  income 
protection  to  the  world's  best  cattle  pro- 
ducer, the  American  cattleinan.  Th  s 
bill  will  establish  just  such  realistic 
guidelines.  I  urge  prompt  consideration 
and  passage  of  this  measure. 


HARRY  W.  KALICH 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  iMr.  Buckley  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
indeed  happy  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  a  tribute  to  my  good  friend  the  chief 
tally  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Harry  W.  Kalich.  I  have  known 
him  during  his  entire  length  of  service 
as  an  employee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  has  been  a  dedicated  and 
invaluable  public  servant.     His  profes- 


sional competency  is  of  the  highest  and 
as  a  man  he  is  one  of  the  finest. 

I  wish  good  luck  and  Crodspeed  to 
Harry  and  his  charming  wife  in  the  well- 
earned  retirement  that  will  soon  be  his. 


WILLIAM  LEWIS  HERNDON :  HEROIC 
DEATH  ADDED  GLORY  TO  NAVAL 
TRADITIONS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  E>oint  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  UJ5. 
Naval  Academy  long  interested  in  Ameri- 
can naval  history,  I  have  often  toured 
the  great  institution  where  our  young 
officers  are  trained  for  careers  in  the 
Navy.  An  essential  element  in  their  edu- 
catl^n  Is  living  in  the  presence  of  great 
traditions,  which  are  perpetuated  by 
means  of  effective  memoriallzatlons. 

On  the  Academy  grounds,  there  are 
monimients  to  heroic  dead;  In  the  build- 
ings, there  are  paintings  of  battle  scenes, 
portraits  of  naval  leaders,  and  busts  of 
some  of  our  most  illustrious  officers  and 
statesmen.  The  chapel,  a  structure  of 
cathedral  proportions.  Is  the  mausoleum 
of  John  Paul  Jones.  The  major  aca- 
demic buildings  themselves,  first  desig- 
nated as  halls  In  1915  by  Superintendent 
William  F.  Fullam,  are  vital  memorials. 
Among  them  Is  Maury  Hall,  named  In 
honor  of  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury. 
1806-73.  All  of  these  are  the  trophies 
of  honor  and  glory. 

Most  conspicuous  among  the  monu- 
ments on  this  historic  site  Is  that  known 
as  the  Herndon  Monument.  Located  In 
fron*  of  the  chapel,  this  20-foot  marble 
obelisk  commands  the  attention  of  many 
thousands  who  annually  visit  the  Naval 
Academy,  especially  those  who  attend 
divine  services.  Thus.  It  Is  natural  that 
the  Herndon  Monument  has  become 
more  closely  associated  with  Naval 
Academy  traditions  than  any  other  me- 
morial within  the  academic  limits. 

A  nameplate  mounted  on  the  monu- 
ment reads : 

Commander  William  Lewis  Herndon,  1813- 
1857.  naval  officer,  explorer,  merchant  cap- 
tain: In  command  of  the  Central  America, 
homebound  with  California  goldseekers, 
Ciptaln  Herndon  lost  his  life  In  a  gallant 
effort  to  save  ship  and  lives,  during  a  cyclone 
off  Hatteras,  September   12,   1857. 

"Forgetful  of  self.  In  his  death  he  added  a 
new  glory  to  the  annals  of  the  sea." — 
Maubt. 

Because  this  terse  Inscription  merely 
Klves  a  glimpse  Into  the  story  that  It 
commemorates.  It  is  necessary  to  know 
something  about  the  history  of  both 
Maury  and  Herndon  to  understand  its 
real  significance. 

Maury  was  app>olnted  midshipman  as 
of  February  1.  1825,  when  he  was  19; 
Herndon,  on  November  1,  1828.  at  the 
a?eof  15. 

Maury's  career  spanned  36  years.  1825- 
61.    In  Its  course,  he  proved  himself  a 


man  of  universal  talents.  As  the  author 
of  the  first  book  on  nautical  science  by 
an  American  naval  officer,  founder  of 
oceanography,  father  of  world  meteor- 
ology, pathfinder  of  the  seas,  locator  of 
the  first  trans-Atlantic  cable,  planner  of 
Amazonian,  Antarctic,  and  Misslsslpplan 
explorations,  the  first  Superintendent  of 
the  Naval  Observatory,  the  first  Hydrog- 
rapher  of  the  Navy,  percusor  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  champion  for  estab- 
lishment of  the  Naval  Academy,  advocate 
of  naval  reform  and  reorganization,  and 
author  of  the  "Physical  Geography  of 
the  Sea."  he  won  great  fame  as  both 
naval  officer  and  sclent'st. 

Herndon's  service  covered  29  years. 
1828-57.  and  was  outstanding  and  dis- 
tinguished. After  the  usual  period  of 
preparation  at  that  time  In  the  history 
of  our  Navy,  Herndon  was  commissioned 
lieutenant  on  February  25.  1841.  After 
Maury  was  appointed  In  1842  as  officer 
In  charge  of  the  Depot  of  Charts  and 
Instruments  of  the  Navy  Department,  he 
arranged  for  Herndon  to  be  assigned  to 
the  depot.  Thus.  Herndon  worked  close- 
ly with  Maury  during  the  organizational 
period  of  the  Naval  Observatory  and 
Hydrographlc  Office  for  3  crucial  years 
when  Maury  was  making  the  original 
researches  on  ocean  currents  and  winds 
that  revolutionized  navigation. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican 
War.  Herndon  became  actively  engaged 
In  Its  naval  ooeratlons  and.  during  1847- 
48.  commanded  the  U.SJS.  Iris  of  the 
Home  Squadron  assigned  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Later,  he  was  attached  to  the 
U.S.S.  Vandalia  of  the  Pacific  Squadron 
at  Valparaiso,  Chile. 

When  the  time  arrived  for  Maury  to 
arrange  for  the  exploration  of  the  Ama- 
zon Valley,  Herndon  was  conveniently 
located  for  assignment  to  lead  the  ex- 
pedition and,  on  October  30,  1850,  was 
ordered  to  undertake  that  most  formi- 
dable task.  Past  Midshipman  Larder 
Gibbon,  "a  prudent  Intelligent  officer," 
was  assigned  to  assist  Herndon. 

Starting  on  their  journey  from  Lima, 
Peru,  on  May  21.  1851.  the  two  exolorers 
by  June  2  had  ascended  the  Andes  beyond 
the  Continental  Divide  to  Lake  Moro- 
cocha.  On  that  day.  Herndon.  conscious 
of  the  magnitude  and  Importance  of  his 
task,  recorded  his  feelings: 

Though  not  yet  60  miles  from  the  sea.  we 
had  crossed  the  great  divide  which  separates 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  from  those  of  the 
Pacific.  The  last  steps  of  our  mules  had 
made  a  striking  charge  In  our  geographical 
relations;  so  suddenly  and  so  quickly  had  we 
been  cut  off  from  all  connection  with  the 
Pacific,  and  placed  up^on  waters  that  rippled 
and  sparkled  Joyously  as  they  danced  by  cur 
feet  to  Join  the  glad  waves  of  the  ocean  that 
wash  the  shores  of  our  own  dear  land.  They 
whispered  to  me  of  home,  and  my  heart  went 
along  with  them. 

I  thought  of  Maury,  with  his  researches 
concerning  the  currents  of  the  sea;  and  rec- 
ollecting the  close  physical  connection 
pointed  out  by  him  as  existing  between 
these — the  waters  of  the  Amazon  and  those 
of  our  own  majestic  Mississippi — I  musingly 
dropped  a  bit  of  green  moss,  plucked  from 
the  hlllflde,  upon  the  bosom  of  the  placid 
lake  of  Morococha.  and  as  It  floated  along  I 
followed  It  in  Imagination,  down  through 
the  luxurious  climes,  the  beautiful  skies, 
and  enchanting  scenery  of  the  tropics,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  great  river;  thence  across  the 


Caribbean  Sea,  through  the  Yucatan  Pass, 
Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  thence  along  the 
Gulf  Stream;  and  so  out  upon  the  ocean, 
off  the  shores  of  the  Land  of  Flowers. 

Realizing  that  for  the  first  time  he  was 
in  the  field  of  operations  for  exploration 
of  the  Amazon,  Herndon  described  the 
scene: 

Before  us  lay  this  ImmenEC  field,  dressed 
In  robes  of  everlasting  summer,  and  em- 
bracing an  area  of  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  square  miles  on  which  the  footfall  of 
civilized  man  had  never  been  heard.  Be- 
hind us  towered.  In  forbidding  grandeur, 
the  crests  and  peaked  summits  of  the  Andes, 
clad  in  the  garb  of  eternal  winter.  The 
contrait  was  striking,  and  the  field  Inviting. 
But  who  were  the  laborers?  Gibbon  and  I. 
We  were  all.  The  rest  were  not  even  glean- 
ers. But  It  was  well  the  expedition  had  been 
planned  and  arranged  at  home  with  ad- 
mirable Judgment  and  consummate  sagacity; 
for,  had  It  been  on  a  grand  scale,  commen- 
surate with  Its  Importance,  or  even  larger 
than  It  was.  It  wovQd  have  broken  down  with 
Its  own   weight. 

Herndon  did  not  take  this  Impor- 
tant assignment  lightly  but  with  a  deep 
sense  of  responsibility  and  humility  as 
shown  by  his  own  words  written  on  that 
memorable  day  in  his  life:  "questions 
which  I  could  not  answer,  and  reflections 
which  I  could  not  keep  back,  crowded 
upon  me.  Oppressed  with  their  weight, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  task  before  me. 
I  turned  slowly  and  sadly  away,  secretly 
lamenting  my  own  wEUit  of  ability,  and 
sincerely  regretting  that  the  duty  before 
me  had  not  been  assigned  to  abler  and 
better  hands."  See  WUllam  Lewis 
Herndon,  "Exploration  of  the  Amazon," 
part  I— Seixate  Executive  Document  No. 
36,  32d  Congress,  2d  session,  pages  62-63. 

To  enable  more  extensive  explorations 
and  more  comprehensive  observations 
the  two  explorers  separated  on  July  1. 
1851,  at  Tarma,  Peru,  Herndon  going 
northward  via  the  Huallaga  Valley  to  the 
main  stream  of  the  Amazon  and  Gibbon 
southward  via  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  thence  by 
the  Rio  Paractl  and  the  Madeira  River  to 
the  Amazon. 

The  story  of  Herndon's  experiences 
was  published  In  1853  as  part  I  of  a  two- 
volume  set  on  the  "Exploration  of  the 
Amazon  " — Senate  Executive  Document 
No.  36,  32d  Congress,  2d  session — that  of 
GlbtKjn  In  1854  as  part  11. 

Arousing  the  greatest  Interest,  Hern- 
don's volume,  of  which  10,000  copies  were 
printed,  was  read  by  21 -year-old  Mark 
Twain  while  going  down  the  Mississippi. 
He  later  described  his  reading  of  Hern- 
don's book  as  having  been  one  of  the 
'major  turning  points"  in  the  life  of  that 
great  author.  Some  have  ascribed  the 
inspiration  for  Mark  Twain's  "Life  on 
the  Mississippi"  to  the  reading  of  Hern- 
don's report  on  the  Amazon.  Moreover, 
it  Is  Indeed  noteworthy  that  Herndon's 
1853  report  was  republished  In  1952. 
almost  a  century  later  by  McGraw-Hill 
and  thus  should  long  remain  as  an  in- 
spiration for  those  who  love  adventure. 

Because  of  increased  travel  between 
the  east  and  west  coasts  of  the  United 
States  caused  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California  in  1848,  a  line  of  mail  steamers 
operated  between  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
and  New  York.  Under  then  existing  law, 
such  vessels  were  commanded  by  naval 
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officers.  In  September  1857.  Commander 
Heradon  was  the  master  of  U.S.  mall 
steamer  Central  America. 

When  the  homeward  passengers  em- 
barked on  the  Central  America  at  Aspln- 
wall  Colombia— now  Christobal.  C.Z.— 
they  were  happy  to  And  an  officer 
of  Herndons  capacity  and  fame  in 
command  and  looked  forward  to  a  safe 
and  pleasant  voyage,  with  a  stop  by 
Havana.  ^   ^ 

Overtaken  by  a  hurricane  off  Cape 
Hatteras.  the  Central  America  sprang  a 
leak  Despite  determined  efforts  to  pre- 
vent sinking,  she  foundered  on  Sep- 
tember 12  1857.  Commander  Herndon 
went  down  with  his  ship  under  circum- 
stances that  were  heroic  and  dramatic, 
adding  new  glory  to  the  annals  of  the  sea. 
Herndon's  survivors  were  a  beloved  wife. 
Prances  Elizabeth— Hansbrough— Hern- 
don and  a  daughter.  Ellen  Lewis  Hern- 
don who  became  the  wife  of  Chester  A. 
Arthur.  President  of  the  United  States^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  fortunate  for 
later  generations  of  Americans  that  the 
distinguished  brother-in-law  of  Hern- 
don Matthew  Fontaine  Maury,  who  knew 
him'  well  and  was  fond  of  him.  was  in  a 
position  to  assemble  reliable  facts  about 
the  disaster.  In  a  moving  letter  on  Octo- 
ber 19  1957.  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Isaac  Toncey.  Maury  eloquently  de- 
■    scribed  the  heroic  death  of  Herndon. 

The  story  of  Herndons  supreme  act 
of  sacrifice  to  save  his  ship  and  the  lives 
of  others,  as  related  by  Maury,  is  truly 
magnificent  and  nobly  classical.  It  will 
always  remain  an  inspiration  for  those 
who  wish  to  understand  the  perils  of  the 
sea  and  to  know  the  great  traditions  of 
our  gallant  Navy  in  the  way  of  the  ulti- 
mate in  devotion  to  duty. 

Aroused  by  Herndon's  supreme  exain- 
ple  of  self-sacrifice  and  courage,  his  fel- 
low naval  officers  of  all  ranks  joined  in 
subscribing  for  a  monument  to  Herndon. 
Erected  on  June  16.  1860.  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Naval  Academy  chapel,  it  has  be- 
come a  spot  of  veneration  for  all  who 
know  the  story  of  Herndon.    No  wonder 
that  It  has  become  traditional  at  the  Na- 
val Academy  for  former  plebes.  on  be- 
coming youngsters  following  June  gradu- 
ation exercises,  to  compete  for  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  to  place  his  cap  on 
top  of  the  monument.     No  wonder  the 
tradition  has  developed  that  the  one  who 
succeeds  in  this  effort  will  be  the  first  in 
his  class  to  be  made  an  admiral 

Mr   Speaker,  it  Is  a  singular  histori- 
cal coincidence  that  during  the  year  in 
which    the    Herndon     Monument    was 
erected— 1860— William  Whiting.   1825- 
78  who  was  then  master  of  the  Winches- 
ter  College   Choristers  School   m   Eng- 
land   after  coming   through   a   terrible 
storm  in  the  Mediterranean,  wrote  the 
celebrated  hymn  which  has  long  been 
generally  adopted  as  the  hymn  of  our 
Navy  "Eternal  Father!  Strong  to  Save." 
Featured  every  Sunday  during  chapel 
services    by   vital    midshipmens"    choirs 
and  played  on  the  exterior  chapel  chimes 
after  benediction,  many  of  the  depart- 
ing worshippers  pass  close  by  the  Hern- 
don monument  without  realizing  the  in- 
spirations of  the  beautiful  hymn  and  the 
Herndon  monument.  j  w     »w 

Because  the  emotions  aroused  by  the 
heroically  tragic  end  of  Herndon  are  so 
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well  epitomized  by  the  hymn.  I  quote  Its 
first  verse: 


Eternal    Father!     Strong  to  save. 

Whose  arm  hath  bound  the  restless  wave. 

Who  bldst  the  mighty  ocean  deep 

Its  own  appointed  llmlu  keep. 

O  hear  us  when  we  cry  to  thee. 

For  those  in  peril  on  the  sea. 

The  eloquent  and  moving  eulogy  of 
William  Lewis  Herndon.  by  Mathew  Fon- 
taine Maury  was  published  in  1888  by 
his  daughter.  Diana  Fontaine  Maury 
Corbin.  in  chapter  X  of  her  book.  'A  Life 
of  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury.'  In  order 
that  this  stirring  letter  may  be  more 
widely  known  to  the  Nation  at  large  and 
beyond.  I  include  it  in  my  remarks  to  the 
end  that  it  shall  become  what  Maury 
wished:  a  tribute  to  Herndons  memory, 
material  for  history,  an  heirloom  in  the 
Navy,  and  a  legacy  to  our  country: 

U.S.  National  Observatobt. 
Wcuhington,  D.C..  Oct.  19. 1857. 
Hon.  Isaac  Toucett. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Washington.  D.C.  ^      ,     »      ♦ 

Si»  On  the  12th  day  of  September  last,  at 
sea.  the  U.S.  mall  steamship,  Central  Amer- 
ica with  the  CalUornla  malls,  many  of  the 
passengers  and  crew,  and  a  large  amount  of 
treasure   on   board,   foundered   In  a   gale  of 

wind. 

The  law  requires  the  vessels  of  this  line  to 
be  commanded  by  officers  of  the  Navy,  and 
Commander  William  Lewis  Herndon  had 
this  one.  He  went  down  with  his  ship,  leav- 
ing a  glowing  example  of  devotion  to  duty. 
Christian  conduct,  and  true  heroism. 

All  hopes  of  his  having  been  picked  up 
by  some  passing  vessel  have  vanished.  The 
survivors  of  the  wreck  have  made  their  state- 
ments of  the  gale,  the  sinking  of  the  ship, 
and  their  rescue.  These  have  gone  the 
rounds  of  the  newspaper  press,  and  we  are 
probably  possessed  of  all  the  particulars  con- 
cerning that  awful  catastrophe  that  the  pub- 
lic will  ever  know. 

The  Department  has  already  been  Informed 
officially  of  this  wreck  and  disaster— how 
nobly  Herndon  stood  to  his  post  and  glori- 
ously perished— how  the  women  and  children 
were  all  saved,  and  how  he  did  all  that  man 
could  do.  or  officer  should,  to  save  his  ship 
and  crew  aUo.  But  the  particulars  have 
been  given  to  the  Department  only  In  the 
perishable  form  of  the  newspaper  records. 

As  a  uibute  to  his  memory,  as  material 
for  history,  as  an  heirloom  In  the  Navy,  and 
a  Iegac>  to  h's  country.  I  de- Ire  to  place  on 
record  In  the  Department  this  simple  writing 
as  a  memorial  of  him. 

We  were  Intimates:  I  have  known  him  from 
his  boyhood,  he  was  my  kinsman  and  my 
wife's  brother  The  ties  of  consanguinity, 
as  well  as  our  profefslonal  avocations, 
brought  us  frequently  and  much  together: 
we  were  close  friends. 

Under    these    circumstances.    I    ask    your 
leave  to  file  a  report  of  that  gale  and  his  loss. 
I  am  to  embody  In  It  a  simple  narrative  of 
Incident  derived  from  sUtements  which  the 
survivors  from  the  wreck  have  made  either 
publicly,  through  the  prints  of  the  day.  or 
privately  to  his  family  and   friends     These 
incidents.  In  the  silent  Influence  of  the  les- 
sons they  teach,  constitute  an  Inheritance  of 
rare  value  to  his  countrymen:  they  are  the 
heirlooms  of  which  I  spoke,  and  will    I  am 
persuaded,   be  productive  of  much   good   to 
the    service      The    Central    America,   at   the 
time  of  her  loss,  was  bound  from  Asplnwall. 
via  Havana  to  New  York      She  had  on  board, 
as   nearly   as  has  been  ascertained,  about  2 
millions  in  gold,  and  474  passengers,  besides 
a  crew,  all  told,  of  101  souls— total   575 

She  touched  at  Havana  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember last,  and  put  to  sea  again  at  9  o'clock 
on  the  morning   of  the  8th      The  ship  was 


apparenUy  In  good  order,  the  time  seemed 
propitious,  and  all  hands  were  in  fine  health 
and  spirits,  for  the  prospect  of  a  safe  and 
speedy  passage  home  was  very  cheering. 
The  breeze  was  from  the  trade  winds  quarter 
at  N  E  but  at  midnight  on  the  9th  It 
freshened  to  a  gale,  which  continued  to  in- 
crease tin  the  forenoon  of  Friday.  September 
11,  when  It  blew  with  great  violence  from 

N  N  E 

Up  to  thU  time  the  ship  behaved  admira- 
bly nothing  had  occurred  worthy  of  note, 
or  in  any  way  calculated  to  excite  suspicions 
of  her  prowess,  until  the  forenoon  of  that 
day  when  It  was  discovered  that  she  had 
sprung  a  leak.  The  sea  was  running  high; 
the  ship  was  very  much  heeled  over  on  her 
starboard  side,  and  labored  heavily:  the  leak 
was  so  large,  that  by  1  pjn.  the  water  had 
rls-n  high  enough  to  extinguish  the  fires  on 
one  side,  and  stop  the  engine. 

Baling  gangs  were  set  to  ^o^jf-^,^*  f"" 
sengers  cheerfully  assisting— and  all  hands 
were  sent  over  on  the  windward  side  to  trim 
ship  Being  relieved.  In  a  measure,  she 
Shted  an*d  the  fire,  were  relighted:  bu^ 
there  was  a  very  heavy  sea  o^- »^J'  f  "P'!! 
of  pumps  and  baling  gangs  with  "lelr  buck 
ets  whips,  and  barreU,  the  water  gained 
u^n  th^.  until  It  reached  the  furnace, 
and  extinguished  the  fires  again,  never  to  be 
rekindled      This  was  Friday. 

The  ship  was  now  at  the  mercy  of   the 
waves    and  was  wallowing  In  the  trough  o 
The   sea   like   a   log.     She   was   a   slcle-wheel 
steamer    with  not  a  little  top  hamper,  and 
therefore  an  ugly  thing  to  -anage  In  .^h 
a    situation.     The   storm-spencer   had   been 
blown  away,  and  the  foreyard  was  cut  down 
during  the  night.     Attempts  were  made  to 
get  the  ship  before  the  wind,  but  no  canvas 
las  stout  enough  to  stand  the  raging  of  the 
storm      After  the  headsalls  had  been  blown 
away    the  captain  ordered  the  clews  of  the 
foreMill  to  be  lashed  down  to  the  deck  think- 
ing to  hoist  the  yard  up  only  «^»«1«  '*y; 
show  canvas,  and  get  her  off:   but  by  tje 
time  the  yard  was  well  clear  of  the  bulwarks, 
the  sail  was  taken  right  out  of  the  bolt  ropes 
so  great  was  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  such 
the  fury  of  the  gale. 

The  foremast  was  then  cut  away;  the  fore- 
yard  was  converted  into  a  drag  and  got  over- 
board: bits  of  canvas  alEO  were  spread  In  the 
rlMlng  aft.  hoping  by  these  expedients  as 
a  us?  «.ort.  to  bring  the  ship  head  to  wind, 
but  all  to  no  purpose-she  refused  to  come. 
Crew  and  passengers  worked  manfully. 
pumpTng  and  balling  all  Friday  afternoon 
and  night,  and  when  day  dawned  upon  them, 
the  violence  of  the  storm  was  still  Increas- 

'°All  that  energy,  professional  skill,  and  sea- 
manship could  do  to  weather  the  Etorm  arid 
save  the  ship  had  been  done     The  tempest 
was  still   raging,   resources   were   «haus^^ 
the  working  parties  were  fagged  out.  and  Uie 
captain  foresaw  that  his  ship  m""' ^o  down^ 
Still   there  was  some  cause  '<>'  }ioP«-  .?* 
might  save  life,  even  If  he  lost  »hlp.  ma"^ 
and  treasure      He  was  In  a  frequented  part 
of    the   ocean,   and    a   passing   vessel    might 
come  to  the  rescue  of  crew  and  Pff^e'Vge" 
If  they  could  manage  to  keep  the  ship  afloat 
tin  the  gale  abated.     He  encouraged  them 
with  this  hope,  and  asked  for  a  rally     They 
responded  with  cheers.    The  lady  passengers 
also  offered  to  help,  and  the  men  went  to 
work  with  a  will,  whipping  up  water  by  the 
barrelful  to  the  steady  measure  of  the  saUors 

working  song.  ^„,.^     th.t 

The  flag  was  hoisted  union  down,  that 
every  vessel  as  she  hove  In  sight  might  know 
they  were  in  distress  and  wanted  help. 

Under  this  rally  of  crew  and  passengers 
the,  gained  on  the  water  for  a  little  wWle^ 
but  they  were  worn  out  with  the  trial  of  Uie 
last  night  and  day;  they  had  not  the  strength 
to  keep  It  under 

Finally,  about  noon  of  Saturday  the  lath. 
the    gale    began    to   abate    and    the   sky   to 


brighten.  A  vessel  hove  In  sight,  saw  the  sig- 
nal of  distress,  ran  down  to  the  steamer,  was 
hailed,  answered,  and  was  asked  for  help; 
she  could  give  none,  and  kept  on  her  course. 
At  about  2  p.m.  the  brig  Marine,  Captain 
Burt,  of  Boston,  bound  from  the  West  Indies 
to  New  York,  heard  minute  guns  and  saw  the 
steamer's  signals  of  distress.  She  ran  down 
to  the  sinking  ship  and,  though  very  much 
crippled  herself  by  the  gale,  promised  to  lay 
by.  She  passed  under  the  steamer's  stern, 
spoke,  rounded  to.  and  kept  her  word. 

The  steamer's  boats  were  ordered  to  be  low- 
ered; the  Marine  had  none  that  could  live  In 
such  a  sea. 

Now  came  another  trying  time:  the  boat 
scenes  of  the  steamer  Arctic  had  made  a  deep 
Impression  upon  Herndon's  mind;  they  now 
crowded  into  remembrance.  Who  of  his  crew 
should  be  selected  to  man  the  boats?  Would 
they  desert  him  when  the  got  off  from  the 
ship  In  the  boats?  There  were  some  who.  he 
knew,  would  not. 

It  was  not  an  occasion  when  the  word 
might  be  passed  for  volunteers,  for  It  was  the 
post  of  safety,  not  of  danger,  but  neverthe- 
less of  great  trust,  that  was  to  be  filled.  The 
captain  wanted  trusty  men.  The  crew  of 
such  a  vessel  Is  not  very  permanent  as  to  its 
personnel;  therefore,  he  felt  at  a  loss,  for 
there  was  still  a  man  wanting  for  Black,  the 
boatswain's  boat.  A  saUor.  perceiving  the 
captain's  dilemma,  stepped  up  and  modestly 
offered  to  go. 

He  had  not,  it  may  be  supposed,  been  long 
In  the  ship,  for  Herndon  evidently  did  not 
know  him  well,  and  replied.  In  his  mild  and 
gentle  way.  "I  wonder  If  I  can  trust  you?" 

The  sailor  Instinctively  understood  this 
call  for  a  shibboleth,  and  simply  said:  "I 
have  hands  that  are  hard  to  row.  and  a  heart 
that  Is  soft  to  feel."  That  was  enough.  He 
went,  and  was  true;  not  a  boat  deserted 
that  ship. 

All  the  women  and  children  were  first  sent 
to  the  brig,  and  everyone  arrived  there  in 
safety.  Each  boat  made  two  loads  to  the 
brig,  carrying  In  all  100  persons. 

By  this  time  night  was  setting  In.  The 
brig  had  drifted  to  leeward,  several  miles 
away  from  the  steamer,  and  was  so  crippled 
that  she  could  not  beat  up  to  her  again. 

Black's  (the  boatswain)  boat  alone  re- 
turned the  second  time.  Her  gallant  crew 
had  been  buffeting  with  the  storm  for  2  days 
and  nights  without  rest,  and  with  little  or 
no  food.  The  boat  Itself  had  been  badly 
stove  while  alongside  with  the  last  load  of 
passengers.  She  was  so  much  knocked  to 
pieces  as  to  be  really  unserviceable,  nor 
could  she  have  held  another  person.  Still 
those  brave  seamen.  Inspired  by  the  conduct 
and  true  to  the  trust  rep>osed  In  them  by 
their  captain,  did  not  hesitate  to  leave  the 
brig  again,  and  pull  back  through  the  dark 
for  miles,  across  an  angry  sea.  that  they 
might  join  him  In  his  sinking  ship,  and  take 
their  chances  with  the  rest. 

Let  us  not  call  this  rash.  idle,  or  vain;  It 
was  conduct  the  most  loyal,  noble,  and  true. 
The  names  of  this  brave  crew  have  not  been 
given;  otherwise  I  would  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  making  some  formal  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  high  appreciation  In  which  such 
devotion  to  duty  and  such  conduct  are  held 
by  the  Department. 

During  the  lowering  of  the  boats  and  the 
embarkation  of  the  women  and  children, 
there  was  as  much  discipline  preserved  among 
the  crew  of  that  ship,  and  as  much  order 
observed  among  her  passengers,  as  was  ever 
witnessed  on  board  the  best  regulated  man- 
of-war. 

The  law  requires  every  conunander  In  the 
Navy  to  show  In  himself  a  good  example  of 
virtue  and  patriotism;  and  never  was  ex- 
ample more  nobly  set  forth  or  beautifully 
followed.  Captain  Herndon,  by  those  noble 
traits  which  have  so  endeared  his  memory 
to  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  had  won 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  crew  and 


passengers  of  that  ship  In  such  a  degree  as  to 
acquire  an  influence  over  them  that  was  mar- 
velous in  Its  effects.  The  women  felt  Its 
force.  Calm  and  resolute  themselves,  they 
encouraged  and  cheered  the  men  at  the 
pumps  and  In  the  gangways;  and  flnaUy,  to 
Herndon's  last  appeal  for  one  more  effort, 
they  rose  superior  to  their  sex.  and  proposed 
to  go  on  the  deck  themselves,  and.  with 
fair  hands  and  feeble  arms,  do  man's  work 
In  battling  with  the  tempest. 

There  were  many  touching  incidents  of 
the  most  heroic  personal  devotion  to  duty, 
and  to  him,  during  that  terrific  storm.  Even 
after  the  ship  had  gone  down  and  the  men 
were  left  In  the  water,  clinging  to  whatever 
they  could  lay  hands  on.  offices  of  knightly 
courtesy  were  passed  among  them. 

As  one  of  the  last  boats  was  about  to  leave 
the  ship,  her  commander  gave  his  watch  to 
a  passenger  with  the  request  that  It  might 
be  delivered  to  his  wife.  He  wished  to 
charge  him  with  a  message  for  her  also,  but 

his  utterance  was  choked.     "Tell  her ." 

Unable  to  proceed,  he  bent  down  his  head 
and  burled  his  face  In  his  hands  for  a  mo- 
ment as  If  In  prayer,  for  he  was  a  devout  man 
and  a  Christian. 

In  that  moment,  brief  as  It  was.  he  en- 
dured the  great  agony;  but  It  was  over  now. 
His  crowning  thoughts  no  doubt  had  been 
of  friends  and  home — a  beloved  wife  and 
lovely  daughter '  dependent  upon  him  alone 
for  support.  God  and  his  country  would 
care  for  them  now.  He  had  resolved  to  go 
down  with  his  ship. 

Calm  and  collected,  he  rose  up  from  that 
short  but  mighty  struggle  with  renewed 
vigor,  and  went  with  encouraging  looks  about 
the  duties  of  the  ship  as  before.  He  ordered 
the  hurricane  deck  to  be  cut  away  and  rafts 
to  be  made.  The  life  preservers  were  also 
brought  up  and  distributed  to  all  who  would 
wear  them.  Night  was  setting  In.  and  he 
directed  Prazer.  the  second  officer,  to  take 
charge  of  the  arm  chest  and  send  up  a  rocket 
every  half  hour. 

Van  Rennselaer,  his  first  officer,  was  also 
by  him.  Herndon  has  spoken  of  him  to  me 
In  teraM  of  esteem  and  admiration,  and  Van 
Rennselaer  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  last 
of  these  commendations. 

Side  by  side  they  stood  at  their  pKWt,  and 
perished  together  with  their  harness  on. 

After  the  boat  which  bore  Mr.  Payne — to 
whom  Herndon  had  entrusted  his  watoh — 
had  shoved  off,  the  captain  went  to  his  state- 
room and  put  on  his  uniform.  The  gold 
band  around  his  cap  was  concealed  by  the 
oll-sllk  covering  which  he  usually  wore  over 
It.  He  took  the  covering  off,  tind  threw  It  on 
the  floor;  then,  walking  out,  he  took  his 
stand  on  the  wheelhouse,  holding  on  to  the 
iron  railing  with  his  left  hand.  A  rocket  was 
set  off,  the  ship  fetohed  her  last  lurch,  and 
as  she  went  down  he  uncovered. 

A  cry  arose  from  the  sea,  but  not  from  his 
lips.  The  waves  had  closed  about  him,  and 
the  curtain  of  night  was  drawn  over  one  of 
the  most  sublime  moral  spectacles  that  the 
sea  ever  saw. 

Just  before  the  steamer  went  down,  a  row- 
boat  was  heard  approaching.  Herndon  hailed 
her:  It  was  the  boatswain's  boat,  rowed  by 
"hard  hands  and  gentle  hearts,"  returning 
from  on  board  the  brig  to  report  her  dis- 
abled condition.  If  she  came  alongside  she 
would  be  engulfed  with  the  sinking  ship. 
Herndon  ordered  her  to  keep  off.  She  did 
so.  and  weis  saved.  This,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  was  his  last  order.  For- 
getful of  self,  mindful  of  others,  his  life  was 
beautiful  to  the  last,  and  In  his  death  he 
has  added  a  new  glory  to  the  annals  of  the 
sea. 

Forty- nine  of  the  passengers  and  crew 
were  picked  up.  floating  on  the  water  that 


night  and  the  next  morning,  by  the  Nor- 
wegian bark  Ellen,  and  brought  safely  into 
Norfolk.  On  the  ninth  day  after  the  wreck, 
the  English  brig  Mary  picked  up  three  others, 
who  had  drifted  about  450  miles  with  the 
Gulf  Stream.     Total  saved,  152. 

It  does  not  appear  certain  that  Captain 
Herndon  was  seen  or  heard  after  the  ship 
went  down,  by  any  of  those  who  survived 
the  wreck.  Mr.  Chllds,  one  of  the  passen- 
gers, thinks  he  conversed  with  him  In  the 
water  only  a  little  while  before  he  himself 
was  picked  up;  but  Herndon  was  small  of 
stature,  of  delicate  frame  and  constitution, 
and  by  no  means  in  robust  health.  He  was 
already  suffering  from  the  Incessant  labo\ir 
and  exposure  of  the  last  two  days  and  that 
long  Friday  night.  His  fatigue  must  have 
been  great,  and  when  the  waves  closed  over 
his  ship  he  was  in  all  probability  too  much 
exhausted  to  struggle. 

Everything  that  could  be  done  by  the  best 
sea-captain  to  save  his  ship  was  done  to  save 
this  one.  Brave  hearts  and  strong  arms  were 
on  board.  There  was  no  lack  of  skill  or  of 
courage  Order  and  discipline  were  preserved 
to  the  last;  and  she  went  down  under  con- 
duct that  fUls  the  heart  with  unutterable 
admiration. 

Herndon  was  In  the  forty-fourth  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  born  In  Fredericksburg, 
Va.  He  WEis  the  son  of  the  late  Dabney 
Herndon  of  that  place,  and  was  the  fifth 
of  seven  children — five  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters, of  whom  Mrs.  Maury  Is  the  elder.  Lewis 
Herndon  was  left  early  an  orphan,  and 
entered  the  navy  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  Af- 
fectionate In  disposition,  soft  and  gentle  In 
his  manners,  he  won  the  love  and  esteem 
of  his  associates,  and  became  a  favourite 
throughout  the  service.  None  knew  him 
better  or  loved  him  more  than. 
Respectfully, 

M.  F.  Maxjrt. 
Lieutenant,  U.S.  Navy. 


'  This  daughter  became  the  wife  of  Ches- 
ter A.  Arthur,  subsequently  President  of  the 
United  States. 


TARIFFS  AND  TRADE  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rooney]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  tariflf  regulations  are  the 
controlling  factor  In  the  growth  of  im- 
ports and  exports  and  they  logically  hold 
the  key  to  the  lifeline  of  our  industrial 
economy,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  maintain  an  active, 
continuing  interest  in  trade  negotiations. 

Because  I  know  the  deep  interest  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  such  ne- 
gqtlatlons.  I  was  tremendously  impressed 
by  recent  testimony  presented  by  Mr. 
Stewart  S.  Cort,  president  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co..  before  the  Trade  Infor- 
mation Committee,  OflQce  of  the  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations 
on  February  7.  As  head  of  the  Nation's 
second  largest  producer  of  steel,  Mr.  Cort 
speaks  with  rare  authority  and  an  ex- 
cellent knowledge  of  the  effects  of  tariff 
fluctuations.  He  has  also  been  among 
the  most  forceful  opponents  of  the  criti- 
cally serious  dumping  practices  which 
are  now  being  carried  on  by  foreign 
producers  of  steel  and  cement  to  the 
acute  detriment  of  domestic  industry  and 
workers. 
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World  competition  in  the  manufacture 
of  steel  and  steel  products  is  increasing 
with  each  pa'^s  ng  day.  L  ke  my  fellow 
Members  of  this  House.  I  am  concerned 
about  protecting  the  best  interests  of 
American  workers  and  American  busi- 
ness I  believe  Mr  Corfs  brief  deserves 
our  closest  attention  and  I  am  certain 
that  it  lends  effective  and  powerful  sup- 
port to  my  ix)sition. 

Therefore,  under  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  extraneous  matter  at  this  point: 

STATFMENT  OF  Mil  CORT.  PRESIDENT  Or  BlTH- 
LEHFM  SlTFL  Co  .  BsrORK  THE  'ni\DE  INFOR- 
MATTON    COMMTTTEE.   OmCT  OF  THE   SPECJAL 

Representative    for    Trade    Negotiations. 
Febrcakt  7.  1964 

This  brief  Is  being  Eubmltted  by  Stewart 
S  Cort  president,  and  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Bethlehem  Steel  Co..  the 
principal  oneratlni?  subsidiary  company  of 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.. 
the  second  largest  producer  of  steel  products 
In  the  United  States.  Is  vitally  Interested  In 
the  trade  negotiations  as  such  negotiations 
can  materially  affect  fteel  products. 

Bethlehem  Is  Interested  In  all  of  the  steel 
products  indicated  by  U.S.  Tariff  Schedule 
Item  numbers  on  the  cover  page  This  brief 
covers  heavy  structural  shapes  In  particular 
(sections  3-6)  and  also  Includes  some  obser- 
vations on  the  present  and  prospective  world 
competitive  situation  with  respect  to  steel 
products  in  general  (section  7)  The  sUte- 
ments  on  structural  shapes  portray  the 
American  Industry  situation  as  Bethlehem  (a 
major  producer  of  structural  shapes)  sees  It. 
It  Is  understood  that  other  steel  producers 
have  prepared  briefs  and  statements  con- 
cerning other  steel  products  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute  has  also  prepared  a  brief 
to  which  we  direct  your  attention 
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1.  organization  and  paooucnoN 
information 
l*reclse  nature  of  Interest  In  trade  negoti- 
ations Most  steel  mill,  products  are  in- 
cluded among  the  commodities  subject  to 
reduction  In  rates  of  duty  In  the  forthcom- 
ing round  of  negotiations  under  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  Negoti- 
ators should  be  fully  aware  of  the  world 
competitive  situation  In  steel  mill  products 
and  the  difficulties  faced  by  American  steel 
producers  In  Increasing  their  share  of  world 
steel  exports  and  In  limiting  the  Impact  of 
rising  steel  Imports  on  Americas  employment 
and  balance-of-payments  position. 

In  the  face  of  severe  competition  caueed 
in  large  part  by  the  sulwtantlal  excess  of 
world  steel  capacity  relative  to  consumption, 
the  American  steel  Industry  suffers  from  com- 
petitive handicaps.  Including.  Importantly, 
identifiable  Government-determined  Inequi- 
ties which  make  our  competitive  position  In 
international    trade    much    more    difficult. 

These  Inequities  involve  the  total  Impact 
of  tariff  rates  and  nontarlff  trade  barriers 
(  particularly  transaction  taxes)  on  the  "costs 
of  entry"  of  American  producers  Into  many 
foreign  markets  compared  to  the  "costs  of 
entry"  of  our  principal  competitors  Into  the 
American  market.  Bethlehem  Is  concerned 
about  these  Inequities  with  respect  to  all 
of  the  steel  producU  listed  ou  the  cover 
p.ge.  and  will  use  heavy  structural  shapes 
(TSUS  809  80)  as  an  example  Other  com- 
panies, it  is  understood,  are  provldl.ig  simi- 
lar  Information   on   other   steel    products. 

The  American  Inequities  with  respect  to 
•costs  of  entry,"  which  will  be  discussed  In 
more  detail  under  sections  3.  4  and  5.  are 
Illustrated  In  the  following  table,  which  com- 
pares the  "costs  of  entry"  (defined  ns  total 
charges  above  elf  prices)  represented  by 
Government-determined  tariff  rates  and 
transaction  taxes  for  the  United  States  and 
our  principal  competitors  In  the  sale  of  heavy 
structural  shapes : 


Comparative  eott  of  entry  for  heavy  $tructural  shapes 
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The  "coots  of  entry"  of  foreign  producers 
In  American  markets  run  from  one-seventh 
to  one  twenty-sixth  of  those  of  American 
producers  In  foreign  markets.  The  massive 
overhang  of  capacity  has  Increased  the  ef- 
forts of  the  principal  world  producers  to 
penetrate  each  other's  steel  markets.  The 
costs  of  entry  Inequities  make  this  penetra- 
Uon  of  the  American  market  easier  and 
American  efforts  to  penetrate  foreign  markeU 

more  difficult.  —^     n    wi 

Organization  and  production:  The  Bethle- 
hem comp.vnies  produced  16.109,000  net  tons 
of  ingots  and  castings  in  1963.  which  is  up 
from  the  14.677.000  tons  produced  In  1962. 
but  is  much  less  than  the  record  19.123.000 
tons  of  ingots  and  castings  produced  In  1957 
During  the  year  1963,  Bethelehem  shipped 
almost  11  million  net  tons  of  steel  products. 
The  Bethlehem  companies  are  among  the 
largest  employers  In  the  United  States  In 
1963  the  monthly  average  number  of  em- 
ployees was  117.489.  which  Is  considerably 
below  the  postwar  high  of  164.859  reached  In 
1957  and  lees  than  half  the  wartime  peiTt.  of 
260  481  reached  In  1944.  Total  revenues  of 
Bethlehem  exceeded  »2  billion  In  1963 


The  Bethlehem  companies  are  engaged 
principally  In  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
steel  mill  products,  the  fabrication,  sales 
and  erection  of  steel  for  buildings,  bridges 
and  other  structures  and  the  construction 
and  repair  of  ships  In  addition  to  these 
primary  functions  the  Bethlehem  companies 
are  engaged  In  the  mining  and  quarrying  of 
coal.  Iron  ore  and  limestone,  and  the  trans- 
portation of  such  materials  and  steel  prod- 
ucts Por  this  purpose,  we  operate  either 
owned  or  chartered  vessels  and  we  own  and 
operate  short-line  railroads  in  the  vicinity 
of  certain  of  our  plants  and  mines. 

The  Bethlehem  producing  and  fabricating 
faclllUes  are  located  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  largest  steel  plant  In  the  free 
world  Is  owned  and  operated  by  Bethlehem 
at  Sparrows  Point.  Md.  Other  steel  plants 
Include  those  at  Lackawanna,  N.Y  :  Bethle- 
hem, Johnstown  and  Steelton,  Pa;  Loe 
Angeles  and  South  San  Francisco.  Calif.; 
and  Seattle.  Wash  We  have  Just  recently 
commenced  construction  of  a  planned  major 
Integrated  steel  mill  at  Bums  Harbor.  Ind. 
In  addition,  we  operate  shipbuilding  and 
ship  repair  yards  at  East  Boston.  Mass  ;  Ho- 


boken.  N  J  ;  Sparrows  Point  and  Baltimore. 
Md  .  Beaumont.  Tex.;  and  San  Francisco  and 
San  Pedro.  Calif.  Bethlehem  also  maintains 
district  sales  offices  In  the  major  cities 
throughout  the  United  States  and  is  en- 
gaged in  nationwide  distribution  of  steel 
products. 

2.     INDUSTtT     information 

Specific  Information  on  the  American  steel 
industry  as  a  whole,  has  been  fUed  by  Ameri- 
can Iron  and  Steel  Institute  on  behalf  of  all 
of  the  members  However.  In  section  3  some 
information  has  been  inserted  on  the  char- 
acterUtlcs  of  domestic  steel  production  of 
heavy  structural  shapes. 

».     foreign     TRADB     rNFORMATIOW 

Heavy  structural  shapes  (TSUS  609  80)  are 
defined  as  those  rolled  flanged  sections,  hav- 
ing at  least  one  dimension  of  their  cross 
section  3  Inches  or  greater  Thus  for  beams, 
channels.  T-s  or  Zs,  If  the  depth  dimen- 
sion Is  3  inches  or  greater,  the  rectlons  are 
in  the  structural  shapes  classification.  If 
the  dimensions  described  above  are  under 
3  inches,  the  section  falls  within  the  bar 
and  light  shapes  classification. 

The  1962  US.  heavy  structural  shapes 
shipments  were  4,366.768  net  tons.  6  2  per- 
cent of  toui  U.S.  shipments  of  all  steel  prod- 
uct', providing  emoloyment  for  an  estimated 
30,000  highly  trained  American  steel  work- 
ers These  shapes  are  used  primarily  In 
construnion,  that  Is.  for  fabrication  of 
bridges  and  buildings  Other  large  users  In- 
clude builders  of  railroad  rolling  stock,  ships 
and  heavy  machinery. 

Exhibit  1  Indicates  the  US  foreign  trade 
situation  with  respect  to  heavy  structural 
shapes  during  the  past  10  years.  In  the 
years  1954-58  the  United  States  was  a  net 
exporter  of  structural  shapes,  exoorts  aver- 
ag.ng  6  5  percent  of  net  Industry  shipments 
Exports  have  declined  since  then  and  In  1963 
are  lees  than  3  percent  of  domestic  ship- 
ments. 

Since  1958.  we  have  been  a  net  Importer. 
The  adverse  balance  was  especially  severe  In 
1969  the  year  of  the  long  steel  strtke.  The 
•ncreaslng  Imbilance  since  1960  and  1961  U 
readily  apparent  In  the  years  1954-68  Im- 
ports averaged  under  4  percent  of  apparent 
consumption,  whereas  In  1963  heavy  struc- 
tural shapes  Imports  will  exceed  exports  by 
nearly  400.000  net  tons,  over  100.000  net  tons 
more  than  In  the  strike  year  of  1959.  and  will 
represent  10  percent  of  apparent  consump- 
tion. ^  . 

Exhibit  2  compares  U.S.  exports  and  im- 
ports with  estimates  of  the  toUl  free  world 
trade  In  structural  shapes.  You  will  note 
how  U.S.  exports  Increased  with  world  ex- 
ports through  1957.  Since  then,  free  world 
exports  have  not  regained  the  1957  level  of 
1  6  million  net  tons,  averaging  somewhat  over 
14  million  net  tors  In  the  years  1958-63 
On  the  other  hand.  US.  exports  have  de- 
creased to  less  than  one-third  and  Imports 
increased  to  more  than  double  the  1967  US 
volume. 

Exhibits  3  and  4  Illustrate  the  distribution 
by  region  of  destination  of  U.S.  exports 
Until  1961  Canada  received  about  80  percent 
of  U  S  exports,  Latin  America  10  percent  and 
the  remainder  was  distributed  to  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Asia.  In  the  years  1961-63,  the 
Canadian  proportion  has  declined  to  60  per- 
cent, while  the  proportion  going  to  the  other 
regions  has  Increased  to  40  percent. 

Analysis  of  US.  exports  Indicates  that  the 
decline  In  the  US.  export  volume  can  be 
traced  to  a  large  extent  to  Canada's  ability 
to  satisfy  a  greater  proportion  of  Its  own 
needs  Exhibit  5  Illustrates  the  declining 
relative  Importance  of  Imports  In  total  Cana- 
dian consumption.  Including  domestic  pro- 
duction and  imports  Into  the  Canadian  mar- 
ket. In  1962  and  1963  Canadian  mills  were 
able  to  supply  approximately  70  and  75  per- 
cent of  consumption  requirements,  compared 
with  about  35  percent  in  1957.     The  United 


States  has  recently  had  a  60-percent  share  of 
the  declining  volume  of  Canadian  Imports, 
but  the  pressure  has  Increased  In  recent 
years  from  other  major  producers  In  the 
world  market. 

The  volume  of  our  shipments  to  Canada 
has  declined  from  1957  to  1963  by  more  than 
three-quarters — from  350,648  tons  to  82,000 
tons.  The  volume  of  shipments  to  other  re- 
gions has  been  somewhat  better  maintained 
for  several  reasons.  Other  countries  have 
not  yet  become  as  self-sufficient  as  Canada; 
U.S.  firms  with  overseas  contracts  often  buy 
some  materials  from  domestic  sources;  and 
the  tied  loan  policy  of  the  VS.  Government, 
which  accounted  for  12  percent  of  total 
shapes  exporU  during  the  first  half  of  1963. 
Accordingly,  other  countries  account  for  a 
somewhat  larger  proportion,  40  percent  of 
the  smaller,  total  export  volume. 

Exhibits  3  and  6  show  the  source  of  steel 
imports  Into  the  United  States.  In  the  peri- 
od from  1954-61  the  European  Coal  and 
Steel  Community  share  fell  gradually  from 
nearly  100  percent  to  93  percent  of  total  U.S. 
ImporU.  Recently  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Japan  have  emerged  as  major  competitors  of 
the  E.C.S.C.  In  the  U.S.  market.  During  the 
years  1961-63  the  Community's  share  fell 
further  from  90  to  about  70  percent,  while 
the  United  Kingdom's  share  Increased  to  15 
percent  and  the  Japanese  share  to  10  per- 
cent. Although  there  was  a  reduction  In  the 
Community's  percentage,  the  volume  of  shlp- 
menU  exported  to  the  United  States  In- 
creased from  about  250,000  to  400,000  net 
tons.  The  large  gains  In  percentage  share 
by  the  Japanese  and  the  United  Kingdom 
are  even  more  impressive  when  expressed  In 
tons.  Japanese  and  United  Kingdom  exports 
of  structural  shapes  to  the  United  States 
have  Increased  from  10.496  and  43,040  tons 
In  1962  to  60,000  and  76,000  tons  In  1963. 
respectively. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  the  world  trade 
situation  with  respect  to  structural  shapes 
can  be  observed  from  exhibit  7,  which  shows 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  principal  steel 
exporters  In  the  total  free  world  trade  of 
structural  shapes.  The  U.S.  share  of  this 
total  has  fallen  from  28  percent  In  1967  to 
10  percent  In  1982  and  9  percent  In  1963.  In 
contrast,  U.S.  Imports,  which  accounted  for 
only  13  percent  of  free  world  trade  of  struc- 
tural shapes  In  1957.  now  account  for  one- 
third  of  the  total.  During  the  years  1954-63. 
the  Community  countries  accounted  for  60 
to  60  percent  of  total  free  world  exports  of 
structural  shapes. 

During  recent  years  as  the  total  free  world 
trade  volume  In  structural  shapes  has  stabi- 
lized, so  have  the  exports  of  the  Community. 
However,  the  Community's  dependency  on 
the  American  market  has  increased— with 
the  1963  export  volume  nearly  equalling 
strike-affected  1959.  The  shareo  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Japan  In  the  free  world 
trade  volume  have  Increased  markedly  In 
recent  years,  as  the  U.S.  share  has  fallen. 

This  change  in  the  U.S.  world  jxisltlon  In 
heavy  structural  shapes  Is  attributable  to  a 
number  of  characteristics  of  foreign  cc«npe- 
tltion,  such  as  Improved  delivery  and  serv- 
ice, price,  technology  (Including  design  and 
quality)  and  "costs  of  entry,"  as  previously 
deaned.  The  changing  competitive  posi- 
tion of  US  producers  In  the  sale  of  struc- 
tural shapes  Is  discussed  under  four  head- 
ings: 

(I)  The  greatly  changed  capacity-demand 
situation  with  respect  to  structural  shapes  in 
major  producing  countries. 

(II)  The  growing  Importance  of  the  dis- 
criminatory pricing  practices  followed  by  the 
major  foreign  steel  exporters  of  structural 
shapes. 

(III)  The  rapid  worldwide  trend  toward 
parity  of  technology  and  facilities  among 
the  major  world  steel  producers,  and 

(iv)  The  low.  absolute,  and  relative  costs 
of  entry  In  the  American  market  due  to  the 


low  level  of  U.S.  tariff  rates  and  the  absence 
of  nontarlff  trade  barriers  In  contrast  to  the 
situation  In  other  countries. 

The  changed  world  capacity-demand  situ- 
ation. Exhibit  8  shows  the  relationship 
among  production,  apparent  confumptlon 
and  capacity  to  produce  of  the  major  free 
world  producers  of  structural  shapes.  We 
know  of  no  American  firms  with  plants  pro- 
ducing structu'al  shapes  In  these  foreign 
countries.  The  following  facts  should  be 
noted: 

( a )  The  overall  free  world  level  of  apparent 
consumption  of  structural  shapes  has  not 
changed  significantly  In  recent  years.  Pres- 
ent levels  are  still  below  the  high  level 
achieved  In  1957.  Depressed  levels  of  Invest- 
ment activity,  substitute  materials,  and  de- 
sign changes  In  construction  In  all  countries 
have  affected  the  consumption  of  structural 
shapes  In  recent  years. 

(b)  The  overall  free  world  net  export  vol- 
ume has  also  tended  to  EtablUze,  at  about 
5  to  6  percent  of  apparent  consumption. 

(c)  At  the  same  time  that  this  relative 
stagnation  has  occu  red  both  In  domestic 
apparent  consumption  In  these  producing 
countries  and  In  their  net  exports,  their  pro- 
ductive capacity  has  continued  to  Increase. 
Exhibit  8  Indicates  the  extent  to  which  the 
capacity  available  In  1957 — then  in  excess  of 
15  million  tons  and  sufficient  to  supply  1957 
needs — has  continued  to  Increase,  as  Indi- 
cated by  the  bar  on  the  right  of  the  exhibit, 
by  at  least  7  million  tons.  On  this  basis  the 
average  capacity  operating  rate  of  st  uctural 
mills  In  these  countries  today  Is  probably  In 
the  order  of  60  to  70  percent  of  capacity. 

In  appendix  A  of  this  brief  Is  included  a 
detailed  report  of  the  major  structural  shapes 
capacity  additions  Installed  by  various  coun- 
tries In  the  free  world  since  1957.  The  effect 
of  these  Installations  can  best  be  understood 
by  analyzing  the  relationship  between  supply 
and  demand  In  the  various  countries  now 
producing  structural  shapes.  Exhibit  9  In- 
dicates production,  exports.  Imports,  and  ap- 
parent consumption  for  the  principal  ex- 
porters of  structural  shapes  In  1962.  The 
significant  facts  included  In  the  appendix 
win  now  be  dlscuseed. 

Canada:  The  supply-demand  situation  in 
Canada  changed  completely  with  the  Instal- 
lation of  a  universal  beam  mill  by  Algoma 
Steel  Corp.  In  1961.  Formerly,  Canada  was 
a  large  Importer.  As  Indicated  In  exhibit  5 
this  mill,  with  a  capacity  of  375,000  net  tons 
of  shapes,  has  permitted  Canada  to  supply 
more  than  twice  as  much  of  Its  own  needs 
In  1962  as  It  did  In  1957.  In  addition  3  per- 
cent of  Its  1962  production  of  shapes  was  ex- 
ported. 

Japan:  In  recent  years  the  Japanese  steel 
Industry  has  undertaken  an  extensive  facil- 
ities expansion  program,  with  planned  capac- 
ity considerably  In  excess  of  domestic  re- 
quirements. This  program  Is  now  starting  to 
affect  the  world  market  for  heavy  structural 
shapes.  Since  1959,  when  a  third  moderni- 
zation program  for  new  mills  was  announced, 
approximately  1.6  million  net  tons  of  new 
structural  shapes  capacity  has  been  added. 
Other  capacity  has  been  planned.  Mean- 
while, apparent  consumption,  which  rose 
steadily  to  2  million  net  tons  In  1961.  fell 
sharply  to  1.7  million  net  tons  In  1962.  The 
Japanese,  with  Insufficient  outlets  at  home 
for  heavy  structural  shapes  capacity,  have 
turned  with  characteristic  Intensity  to  the 
world  market.  Exports  In  1963  are  estimated 
to  have  been  In  excess  of  165.000  net  tons 
compared  to  77.000  net  tons  In  1962. 

The  large  Increase  in  Japanese  shipments 
of  shapes  to  the  United  States,  shown  in 
exhibits  3  and  6.  and  the  change  In  the 
Japanese  export  to  production  ratio  from  2 
percent  in  1961  and  4  percent  In  1962  to  9 
percent  In  1963  Illustrate  the  extent  to  which 
Japanese  exports  are  exerting  Increasing 
pressure  on  the  world  market  for  structural 
shapes. 


United    Kingdom:    The   United    Kingdom 
since   1957  has  added  more  than  2  million 
net  tons  of  additional  capacity,  as  part  of 
a  program  to  increase  Its  heavy  structural 
shapes  capacity  to  3.36  million  net  tons  for 
1965.     In  addition  there  will  be  620.000  net 
tons  of  capacity  available  from  plants  that 
may  be  uneconomic.    This  capacity  compares 
with  an  apparent  domestic  consumption  of 
1.6  million  net  tons  in  1962.  and  a  high  of 
about  2.2  million  net  tons  In  1957.     Because 
of  this  situation.  United  Kingdom  producers 
have  turned  to  the  world  market,  but  due  to 
the    world    supply-demand    situation    have 
found  that  market  difficult  to  penetrate,  ex- 
cept In  the  United  States,  where  their  exports 
have  Increased,  as  they  have  been  accepted 
as  a  prime  foreign  source  for  quality  ma- 
terials.    Between   1961   and   1962  exports  to 
the  United  States  Increased  124  percent  and 
between  1962  and  1963  nearly  doubled  again. 
European    Coal    and    Steel    Community: 
Structural  shapes  capacity  In  the  Community 
has  continued   to  expand  since   1957,   with 
most  of  the  expansion  taking  place  In  France. 
Diu-lng  this  period  domestic  consumption  In 
the  Community  expanded  725,000  net  tons, 
substantially  less  than  the  1.2  million  net 
tons  new  tonnage  capacity  added.    Although 
these  capacity  additions  were  originally  Jus- 
tified by  growth  prospects  for  domestic  de- 
mand, stagnation  In  domestic  consumption 
and  the  current  world  oversupply  situation 
suggest  that  these  capacity  additions  are  In 
excess  of  what  Is  Justified  by  requirements. 
Other   free   world    producers:   New   struc- 
tural shapes  capacity  additions  in  the  rest  of 
the   world   have   probably  more   than   kept 
pace  with  demand.     Identification  of  only 
some  of  the  new  capacity  additions  indicates 
that  more  than  800,000  net  tons  annually 
were     made     available     from     1967-63.     Al- 
though   no    total    consumption    figures    are 
readily  available   for  these  countries,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  this  new  capacity  will  elim- 
inate a  substantial  proportion  of  the  export 
market  now  being  served  by  the  large  export- 
ing countries. 

Communist  bloc  countries:  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  new  productive  capacity  in 
the  Communist  bloc  countries  has  been 
built  for  the  production  of  heavy  structural 
shapes  in  order  to  carry  on  the  substantial 
expansion  programs  Involving  both  plant  and 
equipment  In  these  countries.  As  the  rate 
of  expansion  tapers  off,  a  threat  exists  that 
unutilized  structural  shapes  capacity  may 
be  used  not  only  to  further  their  political 
aims,  by  disrupting  free  world  trade  pat- 
terns in  structural  shapes,  but  also  for  for- 
eign exchange  purposes. 

(d)  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  consump- 
tion and  export  volume  from  these  countries 
will  change  significantly  in  the  next  few 
years,  except  possibly  exports  to  the  United 
States.  Accordingly,  in  the  face  of  a  capac- 
ity increase  approaching  7  million  net  tons, 
an  excess  of  capacity  relative  to  demand  for 
structural  shapes  seems  assured  for  scone 
time  to  come  In  the  world  market. 

This  overhang  of  capacity  has  prompted 
producers  In  many  countries  to  penetrate  the 
large  structural  shapes  markets — such  as  that 
In  the  United  States — employing  aggressive 
commercial  policies.  Including  low  price 
offers. 

Discriminatory  pricing  practices  with  re- 
spect to  structviral  shapes:  A  second  factor 
affecting  the  changed  U.S.  international  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  structural  shapes  has 
been  the  discriminatory  pricing  practices  of 
manv  foreign  nroducers  as  they  penetrate  the 
world  markets.  These  practices  Involve 
chau-glng  a  lower  price  in  the  world  market 
than  Is  charged  in  the  home  market,  thereby 
discriminating  against  home  market  cus- 
tomers and  forcing  them  in  effect  to  sub- 
sidize low-priced  exports. 

Exhibit  10  illustrates  these  discrimina- 
tory pricing  practices  by  comparing  posted 
domestic  and  reported  export  prices  for  the 
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Eurupenn  Coal  and  Steel  Comnmnlty  from 
1955  to  1963  for  angles  and  Jujsts.  The  ex- 
hibit indicates  how  foreign  export  prices  In- 
crease iilH)ve  domestic  prices,  when  demand 
Is  strong  (eg,  195S  57).  and  fall  well  below, 
when  the  supply  situation  U  easier  (eg.. 
1962  63  >  At  the  present  time  reported  Com- 
munity export  prices  for  angles  and  Joists 
are  at  least  15  to  20  percent  below  the  posted 
domestic  prices  for  these  producers. 

Exhibit  11  compares  current  domestic  and 
expv>rt  prices  for  structural  shapes  In  various 
countries  Export  prices  are  lower  than 
domestic  prices  In  almost  every  country  ex- 
cept the  United  States,  where  published  port 
prices  In  such  Instances  are  higher  than 
domestic  f  o  b  null  prices  and  apparently  re- 
tlect  some  shipping  charge's  Posted  domes- 
tic prices  In  other  countries  (often  excluding 
some  t.»x  burden)  are  somewhat  Ijelow  US 
domestic  prices.  If  foreign  export  prices 
were  held  at  pi>6ted  domestic  prices  V  S  pro- 
ducers would  not  l)e  at  as  serious  a  dis- 
advantage In  the  world  market,  especially  If 
the  'cost  of  entry"  Inequalities  were  re- 
moved But  with  published  foreign  export 
prices  below  published  domestic  market 
prices,  U  S.  protlucers  are  obviously  not  com- 
.  petltlve  in  the  world  market  for  structural 
shapes 

Exhibit  12  Is  a  delivered  price  comparison, 
which  takes  Into  account  base  price,  trans- 
portation. Insurance,  import  duty,  and  taxes 
It  indlcues  the  margUi  of  difference  that 
exists  between  delivered  prices  of  US  struc- 
tural I  wide-flange)  shapes  In  foreign  markets 
and  delivered  prices  of  foreign  structural 
^ wide-flange)  shapes  In  the  American  mar- 
ket The  principal  reivsons  for  the  foreign 
price  advantage  are: 

(a>  The  difference  between  US  and  for- 
eign domestic  prices  (part  of  which  Is  taxes) : 

(bi  The  difference  between  foreign  export 
and  domestic  prices:  and 

ic)  The  difference  m  Government -deter- 
mined cvwts  of  entry  •  between  U  S  and  for- 
eign pn.xlucers 

These  reasons  highlight  the  nature  of  the 
difficulty  faced  by  American  pr.xlu.-ers  of 
9tn,ictural  shapes  m  becoming  competitive, 
for  the  answer  to  part  of  the  problem  lies 
within  our  sphere  ot  Influence,  while  another 
part  IS  affected  by  the  actions  of  others.  In- 
cluding the  Government 

T^e  worldwide  tret.d  toward  technolo«:lcal 
parity:  In  its  "World  Comp.nltlon  m  Steel." 
American  Iron  *  Sreel  Institute  on  page 
19  indicated  the  d:fferences  In  hourly  em- 
ployment costs  Iwtween  the  Un'ted  States 
and  Us  principal  competitors  and  stated  that 
these  differences  could  not  near'.y  be  offset 
by  productive  efflclency  As  a  matter  cf  fact, 
there  is  occurring  In  the  W'>rld  steel  Industry 
today  a  rapid  trend  to  p.trity  of  techn  ^logy 
and  facilities  among  the  ma}or  producers 
which  has  reduced  the  traditional  American 
advantage  in  quality  of  pnxlucts  and  produc- 
tive efBclency 

Rjthlehem  recently  conducted  a  aurrey  of 
American  mill  equipment  mxnufacturers  to 
determine  how  facilities  m  the  United  State* 
compare  with  thoae  In  Burope  and  Japan  A 
number  of  the  replies  are  included  m  appen- 
dix B.  The  following  quotations  from  sev- 
eral letters  obtained  In  this  survey  substan- 
tiate this  trend  to  parity: 

"Amen 5  the  prominent  oversea  Installa- 
tions In  the  free  world,  an  aopreciable 
•amount  of  the  equipment  could  b?  consid- 
ered superior  to  ours,  and  generally  it  Is 
equal  to  or  not  far  deficient  from  our  arer- 
a«e 

"Tbe  answer  Is  rather  obvious  In  rsgaztl 
to  how  this  came  about  because  m  most 
cass*  these  two  areas  have  totally  rebuilt 
from  the  ground  up  since  World  War  II  by 
replacing  nearly  all  of  their  facilities  with 
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new    equipment.    Incorporating    the    latest 
worldwide  design  Innovations. 

Much  of  the  modernizition  in  this  coun- 
try has  had  the  problem  of  trying  to  adopt 
new  facilities  to  be  used  In  conjunction 
with  exlstlnst  equipment  and.  In  many  In- 
stances, this  involves  a  compromise  of  de- 
sign capability  In  other  words,  the  for- 
eign mills  have  stenerally  had  the  advan- 
tage of  Incorporating  overall  planning  In 
their  layouts  due  to  fewer  limiting  factors." 
(Geor»?e  BallUe  Jr.  division  manager.  E 
\V    Bliss  Co  ) 

Pvijl  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  Hlrohata  works: 
"Very  modern  combination  wide  flange  and 
structural  mill 

•  This,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  very  latest 
design  of  mill  for  rolling  wide  flange  beams 
and  structural  sections.""  (Clark  H.  John- 
son, vice  president,  sales.  United  Engineer- 
ing &  Foundry  Co.) 

•  It  should  be  noted  that  most  all  of  the 
above  plants  are  of  the  most  modern  design, 
including  strip  handling,  finishing,  etc. 
Speed  of  operation  Is  as  high,  or  higher,  as 
all  other  plants  In  the  world. 

•  It  Is  extremely  noteworthy  that  over 
75  percent  of  the  facilities  In  Europe  and 
Japan  are  of  modern  design  and  with  speed 
■>f  operation  as  high  or  higher  than  similar 
facilities  in  the  United  States  Since  1950 
only  35  percent  of  the  US  facilities  have 
been  modernized.  '  i  Douglas  O  Yoder,  presi- 
dent, the  Yoder  Co  ) 

The  American  steel  producers  have  not 
been  complacent  about  their  competitive 
disadvantage  arising  from  the  employment 
cost  differentials  and  the  growing  trend  to 
technological  parity  Although  the  Ameri- 
can steel  Industry  spent  on  average  about  »1 
billion  per  year  on  plant  and  equipment  In 
the  years  1946-  63.  the  Industry  has  now 
embarked  upon  one  of  the  largest  capital 
expenditure  progr.*ms  in  history  to  suppxirt 
mtensifled  marketing  efforts  at  home  and 
abroad  This  program  in  1964  U  expected 
bv  American  Iron  &  Steel  InsUtute  to 
reach  »1  5  billion  These  expenditures  are 
not  intended  to  increase  capacity,  but  to 
improve  our  efficiency  and  competitive  posi- 
tion 

However,  the  American  steel  Industry 
alone  through  its  capital  expenditures  can- 
not overcome  all  of  the  causes  for  domestic 
price  disadvantage  indicated  on  page  12 
Improved  antidumping  laws — to  eliminate 
the  disadvantage  caused  by  the  difference 
between  foreign  export  and  domestic 
pri<;^s — amj  equal  costs  of  entry — to  elimi- 
nate the  disadvantage  from  the  difference 
in  costs  of  entry  between  US  and  foreign 
producers — are  obviously  important  and 
subject   to  Government   determination 

«  «  s    roaxiCM  T.\KtiT  akd  nontaxxft  RAsans 

I>rOaMATION 

Insofar  as  steel  mill  products  are  con- 
cerned. Bethlehem  believes  that  tariff  rates 
and  nontariff  barriers  miist  be  considered 
together  The  tariff  rates  applicable  to 
structural  shapes  in  the  Uruted  States  and 
m  the  countries  which  are  our  principal 
competitors  are  indicated  in  exhibit  13  In- 
sofar as  steel  mill  products  are  concerned. 
the  principal  nontariff  trade  bamers  are  the 
transaction  taxes.  Exhibit  14  adapted  from 
American  Iron  *  Steel  Institute's  "World 
Competition  In  Steel. "  indicates  the  percent- 
age ot  transactions  and  other  t\xe8  in  the 
principal  competing  countries  applicable  to 
structural  shapes  and  how  the  level  of  these 
taxes  varies  widely  from  country-to-country 

Exhibit  13  indicates  that  the  US 
tanff  rat*  on  structtiral  shapes  ( "TSUS 
600  80',  a  specific  duty  of  $3  per  net  ton. 
equivalent  to  approximately  2  percent  ad 
valorem,  was  substantially  less  than  half  of 
:hose  of  our  major  competitors  prior  to  the 
Communltys  tanff  rate  decision  In  January 
1*34  and  will  t)e  about  one-fifth  of  Com- 
mumcy  rates  established  at  the  Italian  lev«l. 


As  indicated  by  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  the  differential  which  Is  Indicated 
between  the  rates  In  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  Is.  In  fact,  understated,  since 
the  ad  valorem  tariffs  of  the  other  countries 
are  based  on  a  c.l.f.  (cost,  insurance,  and 
freight)  basis  rather  than  on  the  fob.  value, 
as  It  Is  in  the  United  States.  In  a  tariff 
study  Just  completed  by  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development.'  It  Is  brought  out 
that  this  difference  In  procedure  means  that 
counulcs  which  levy  on  a  c.li.  basis  obtain 
a  10  percent  Increase  In  the  effective  tariff 
protection  as  compared  with  the  United 
States. 

Exhibit  14  indicates  that  In  addition  to  a 
tariff  duty  of  0  percent  American  structural 
shapes  imports  Into  the  Community  must 
pay  an  additional  tax  ranging  from  6  to  25 
percent.  There  Is  no  such  tax  In  the  United 
Kingdom  at  the  present  time,  but  studies 
there  and  In  the  Community  countries  sug- 
gest that  In  the  future  there  may  well  te  a 
movement  In  Europe  toward  some  harmo- 
nization of  transaction  taxes  at  or  near  the 
French  level. 

On  this  basis  exports  o^  structural  shapes 
from  the  United  Slates  Into  the  Community 
in  the  future  may  be  expected  to  pay  a  tariff 
duty  of  9  percent  and  a  transactions  tax  In 
the  order  of  15  to  25  percent,  depending  on 
the  harmonization,  both  toUUng  25  to  35 
percent,  compared  to  a  tariff  duty  equivalent 
to  approximately  2  percent  ad  valorem  in  the 
United  States 

With  respect  to  structural  shapes,  the 
comparative  costs  of  entry  Into  foreign  mar- 
kets for  American  producers  are  Indicated 
m  exhibit  12  to  range  from  tl4  to  $52  or  7  to 
26  times  as  great  as  the  costs  of  entry  Into 
the  U.S.  market.  These  government-deter- 
mined costs  of  entry  place  American  pro- 
ducers at  a  serious  disadvantage  compared 
to  our  major  competitors  In  world  competi- 
tion both  m  the  matter  of  inlerpenetratlon 
of  each  others  markets  and  also  in  third- 
country  markets. 

It  may  be  argued  that  this  difference  In 
costs  of  entry  Is  not  a  measure  of  the  Ameri- 
can disadvantage,  since  European  producers 
must  also  pay  transaction  taxes  on  sales  with- 
in domestic  markets,  as  part  of  their  Inter- 
nal tax  liability  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  American  prices.  Indicated  In  exhibit 
12.  Include  all  business  taxes  imposed  on 
American  producers,  whereas  the  European 
prices  In  the  same  exhibit  do  not  Include 
all  such  taxes.  The  American  producer  suf- 
fers a  disadvantage  when  the  European 
transactions  tax  Is  added  to  the  American 
price  at  port  of  entry,  since  he  is  subjected 
to  double  taxation  in  comj)arison  to  the 
foreign  producer  who  pays  only  his  appro- 
priate share  of  the  national  tax  liability  on 
domestic  sales  and  does  not  even  bear  that 
burden  on  sales  in  foreign  markets,  includ- 
ing the  United  States  Therefore,  it  Is 
absolutely  essential  to  combine  tariff  rates 
and  transaction  taxes  in  comparing  the 
world  competitive  position  of  American  and 
foreign  producers. 

The  differences  In  the  costs  of  entry  are  so 
great  that,  until  such  time  as  there  exists 
an  approximate  equality  In  costs  of  entry.  It 
Is  impossible — under  the  Intense  competi- 
tive condition  which  exists  In  the  world 
structural  shapes  market  today— to  give  any 
estimate  of  the  sales  potential  In  foreign 
markets,  by  product  and  by  country  which 
would  be  available  to  American  structural 
shapes  producers  shotild  foreign  tariff  duty 
reductions  take  place. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  structural  shapss 
producUve  capacity  in  the  United  States 
to  meet  any  sales  opportunities  and  to  In- 
crease domestic  employment.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  Is  enough  American  structural 
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shapes  capacity  available  to  supply  almost 
the  entire  free  world  trade  In  structural 
shapes  providing  American  producers  were  In 
a  position  to  compete  on  the  same  basis  as 
their  foreign  competitors. 

6.    VJS.     TARUT     AND     NONTARCTT     IKIOKMATION 

While  the  specific  product  which  we  have 
studied  in  this  brief  has  been  structural 
shap>eB.  which  bear  a  relatively  low  rate  of 
duty  Into  this  country,  we  believe  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  costs  of  entry  concept  is  appli- 
cable to  all  of  the  steel  mill  products  shown 
on  the  title  page  of  this  brief.  In  the  case 
of  certain  other  steel  mill  products  bearing 
somewhat  higher  rates  of  duty  than  struc- 
tural shapes  (and  In  a  few  cases  equaling  the 
community  rates  at  the  Italian  level),  the 
negotiators  should  not  consider  this  situa- 
tion to  represent  equality  of  opportunity  and 
a  basis  for  equal  linear  reduction.  It  is  es- 
sential that  the  total  costs  of  entry  receive 
consideration  on  all  steel  mill  products,  re- 
gardless  of   relative   levels  of  tariffs. 

In  the  face  of  the  substantial  Inequities  In 
costs  of  entry  on  structural  shapes,  the 
United  States,  Insofar  as  steel  products  are 
concerned,  should  not  offer  for  reduction  any 
U.S.  steel  tariff  rates  until  such  time  as  the 
foreign  and  U.S.  costs  of  entry,  Including 
tariff  duties  and  transaction  taxes,  are  ad- 
Justed  to  achieve  a  level  of  parity.  Prefer- 
ably this  adjustment  should  take  the  form 
of  a  reduction  of  foreign  costs  of  entry  to 
American  levels.  However,  If  foreign  tariff 
rates  and  transactions  taxes  cannot  be  so 
equalized  through  reduction  In  foreign  du- 
ties and  taxes,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  some  other  form  of  compensation  for 
American  steel  producers  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate the  present  Inequities,  Either  to  leave 
the  Inequities  as  they  now  stand  or  to  widen 
the  relative  Inequities  by  linear  tariff  reduc- 
tions (without  affecting  the  tax  situation)  is 
quite  unfair  to  American  steel  producers. 
If  the  Inequities  attributable  to  costs  of 
entry  cannot  be  eliminated  In  the  negotia- 
tions, the  unfair  position  of  American  steel 
producers  should  be  compensated  for  by  some 
other  means  within  oiu-  Government's 
powers. 

7.  THE   IMPACT  OF  WORLD  COMPITMIION  ON  THX 

AMERICAN  STEEL  INDUSTBT 

The  following  observations  on  the  present 
and  prospective  world  competitive  situation 
with  respect  to  steel  products  In  general  are 
offered  for  consideration. 

Among  the  problems  facing  the  American 
steel  Industry  none  Is  more  serious  than  the 
Impact  of  foreign  competition.  We  esti- 
mate imports  Into  the  United  States  in  1963 
amounted  to  5.5  million  net  tons,  35  percent 
In  excess  of  1962  levels  and  equivalent  to 
about  7  percent  of  domestic  consumption. 
Insofar  as  we  can  tell  nearly  every  major 
world  producer  and  many  minor  ones  are 
planning  to  Increase  their  penetration  In  the 
American  market  In  1964  and  future  years. 

U.S.  exports  In  1983  on  the  other  hand 
were  at  a  level  of  about  2  million  net  tons 
(over  half  of  this  dependent  upon  AID  fi- 
nancing), resulting  In  a  net  import  balance 
on  the  order  of  3.5  million  net  tons.  This 
contrasts  with  substantial  net  export  bal- 
ances, averaging  nearly  3  million  net  tons 
per  year,  from  1947  to  1958.  In  the  period 
1959-62,  however,  there  was  also  a  net  Im- 
port balance — but  of  a  lower  order  of  magni- 
tude than  In  1963,  averaging  1.5  million  net 
tons  p>er  year. 

Clearly  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
international  trade  position  of  the  American 
steel  Industry,  which  should  be  understood 
by  the  American  negotiators,  as  they  ap- 
proach the  bargaining  on  tariff  and  non- 
tariff  trade  barriers  In  1964.  This  change 
Is  not  attributable  to  any  lack  of  Interest  of 
American  producers  in  the  world  export 
market  or  any  complacency  about  the  rising 


volume  of  steel  Imports.  It  is  attributable 
to  basic  changes  in  the  world  steel  industry. 
During  the  postwar  period  world  steel  pro- 
duction increased  from  209  million  net  tons 
in  1950  to  395  million  net  tons  In  1962.  At 
the  same  time  the  volume  of  world  steel 
trade  increased  from  17.5  million  net  product 
tons  in  1950  to  45  million  net  tons  in  1962. 
While  this  overall  growth  in  the  world  steel 
industry  was  taking  place,  the  following 
basis  changes  In  the  Industry  structure  were 
occurring,  which  have  markedly  changed  the 
world  competitive  situation; 

(I)  While  world  steelmaklng  capacity  in 
recent  years  has  continued  to  expand  vig- 
orously m  response  to  various  stimuli,  the 
postwar  rate  of  growth  of  demand  has  slack- 
ened— especially  in  1962  and  1963— In  most 
of  the  non-Communist  Industrialized  coun- 
tries. 

(II)  The  slowdown  in  the  growth  of  do- 
mestic consumption  in  the  major  steel-pro- 
ducing countries  has  been  due  in  large  i-art 
to  depressed  Investment  activity,  which  af- 
fects heavy  steel-consuming  industries,  the 
use  of  substitute  materials,  and  changes  in 
design  in  steel  products  and  products  made 
from  steel.  And  in  many  of  the  developing 
countries  the  Inadequacy  of  the  Inflow  of 
foreign  exchange  has  tended  to  limit  some- 
what the  rise  of  steel  consumption  and  Im- 
port requirements. 

(ill)  In  traditional  steel  importing  regions 
Increases  In  steelmaklng  capacity  have  been 
motivated  by  their  desire  to  become  Increas- 
ingly self-sufficient.  Much  of  this  new  steel 
capacity  has  been  based  on  a  combination  of 
artlflcally  cheap  capital — often  provided  by 
the  United  States — and  political  rather  than 
economic  motivation.  As  a  result  steel  im- 
ports have  decreased  relatively  and,  in  re- 
cent years,  absolutely.  Some  of  these  tra- 
ditional Importers  have  even  become  export- 
ers. 

(Iv)  The  result  has  been  surplus  capacity 
In  most  of  the  major  steel-producing  re- 
gions and  many  of  the  developing  regions 
and  increasing  availability  for  export. 

(v)  Since  1959  the  growth  of  world  export 
trade  has  more  or  less  stabilized  in  the  44  to 
46  million  net  ton  range  (Including  Intra- 
Communlty  trewle) .  Within  this  stable  trade 
volume,  however,  there  has  cxicurred  a  shift 
In  the  relative  proportions  between  the  tra- 
ditional steel  exporting  and  importing  coun- 
tries. 

(vl)  Previously,  the  traditional  major  pro- 
ducers (the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
munity, the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States)  supplied  the  preponderant  propor- 
tion (e.g..  75  percent  of  total  world  trade 
and  normally  Imported  only  small  tonnages 
to  "balance"  their  own  requirements.  Now 
exports  from  Japan,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  smaller  exporters  amount  to  about  one- 
half  of  total  world  trade. 

(vU)  With  Imports  by  the  traditional  im- 
porting countries  declining,  exports  from 
both  major  producers  and  minor  exporters 
into  the  major  steel-producing  countries 
have  been  increasing.  Between  1953  and 
1963  they  more  than  tripled,  while  total 
trade  increased  twofold. 

(vlli)  This  interpenetratlon  of  major  pro- 
ducers' markets  has  resulted  in  substantial 
Increases  in  Imports  into  the  United  States 
and  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Commu- 
nity. Accordingly,  the  United  States  has 
become  a  net  importer.  And  imports  into 
the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community 
were  over  4  million  tons  in  1963.  more  than 
40  percent  in  excess  of  1962  levels. 

(ix)  The  Interpenetratlon  has  been  pro- 
moted by  capwMJlty  availability  and  low  Im- 
port prices  on  the  world  market,  resulting 
from  the  operation  of  discriminatory  pric- 
ing practices  under  which  reported  export 
prices  differ  markedly  from  the  posted  do- 
mestic prices  of  many  of  the  major  pro- 
ducers. 


(X)  The  Interpenetratlon  displaces  rather 
than  supplements  products  which  are 
plentifully  available  from  domestic  sources. 
It  is  not  based  on  greater  technical  efficiency, 
risk-taking,  Industrlousness,  or  superior  nat- 
ural resources.  Nor  is  It  based  on  better 
quality  or  service,  or  any  lack  of  desire  on 
the  part  of  consumers  to  prefer  dcaneetlc 
suppliers. 

These  conditions  of  general  excess  capacity 
relative  to  demand,  severe  pressure  on  prices 
and  market  Interpenetratlon  are  likely  to 
continue  for  the  next  several  yeairs  and  prob- 
ably beyond.  The  reasons  for  these  assump- 
tions are  developed  below  in  somewhat  more 
detail,  because  they  explained  the  continu- 
ing and  serious  natiue  of  the  ccanpetltive 
problem  faced  by  American  steel  producers 
due  to  discriminatory  pricing  practices  and 
the  inequities  attributable  to  the  difference 
in  costs  of  entry. 

The  present  and  prospective  excess  of  ca- 
pacity relative  to  demand  in  the  major  steel- 
producing  countries:  The  principal  coun- 
tries exporting  to  the  United  States,  which 
supply  90  percent  of  U.S.  Imports,  are  the 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Ccanmunity,  Japan, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada.  As  In- 
dicated by  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
in  its  "WOTld  Competition  In  Steel."  in  the 
early  years  of  the  1950'8  these  countries  op- 
erated their  capacities  at  high  rates  of  utili- 
zation and  experienced  rapidly  growing  do- 
mestic and  export  demand.  During  recent 
years,  steel  capacity  generally  expanded  at  a 
greater  rate  than  Internal  consumption,  the 
growth  rate  of  which  slackened  somewhat 
as  the  backlog  of  demand  built  up  during 
the  decade  of  the  1940'8  and  1960's  was 
worked  off.  The  result  has  been  that  much 
more  steel  is  available  fc«-  exports  and.  of 
course,  to  provide  for  Increased  Internal  con- 
sumption in  the  future.  Even  though  ex- 
ports were  increased  and  balancing  Imports 
reduced  to  a  considerable  extent  in  each 
region  in  the  years  1958-62,  as  compared  to 
1953-57,  a  growing  margin  of  available  ca- 
pacity— beyond  export  and  domestic  con- 
sumption requirements — has  been  created. 

There  is  little  likelihood  that  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  there  will  be  any  relief  from 
the  existing  capacity-demand  Imbalance  in 
these  and  other  countries.  American  Iron 
and  Steel  InsUtute,  for  Its  1963  Foreign  Trade 
Trends  publication,  recently  undertook  a 
study  of  projected  1965  capacity,  production, 
exports.  Imports,  and  consumption  in  14 
regions  abroad.  The  results  ciif  this  study  are 
Indicated  In  exhibit  6  of  "World  Competltlofn 
in  Steel." 

This  study  indicated  that  there  was  an 
Imbalance  between  capacity,  production  and 
export  plans  on  the  one  hand  and  projection 
of  consumption  and  Imports  on  the  other 
hand.  It  concluded  that  It  is  unlikely  that 
annual  steel  production  abroad  in  the  mld- 
1960's  will  utilize  more  than  about  80  per- 
cent of  foreign  steelmaklng  capacity.  Thus, 
there  Is  no  basis  for  expectation  of  early 
Improvement  In  the  International  steel- 
demand  Imbalance.  Consequently,  the  pres- 
sure of  idle  steelmaklng  capacity  is  likely 
to  be  felt  In  the  world  steel  markets  through- 
out the  1960's. 

The  high  authority  of  the  E.C.S.C.  has 
suggested  the  same  conclusion  in  another 
way  by  pointing  out  that,  if  world  steel  con- 
sumption Increases  at  a  rate  of  5  percent 
per  year,  the  average  rate  of  growth  from 
1953-62,  It  would  take  until  nearly  1970  to 
utilize  the  estimated  1965  capacity  of  600 
million  net  tons,  even  if  no  new  capacity 
were  added  (which  is  unlikely). 

Discriminatory  pricing  practices:  For  a 
long  time,  whenever  domestic  and  export 
demand  eased.  It  has  been  the  practice  of 
the  traditional  exF>ortlng  countries  to  otter 
prices  on  the  world  market  which  often 
differ  markedly  from  prices  quoted  on  the 
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home  market     As  stated  by  the  British  Iron 
and  Steel  Federation 

•Steel  Is  such  a  heavily  capitalized  Indus- 
try that  makers  have  always  sought  to  main- 
tain the  volume  nf  output  In  order  to  spread 
the  heavy  burden  of  Inescapable  overheads. 
"In  these  clrcum'  tanres.  there  Is  a  natural 
tendency  for  producers— most  of  whom  are 
primirilv  concerned  with  supplying  their 
home  markets  -to  offer  abroad  margmal 
quantities  of  low-priced  material  at  times  of 
weak  home  demand  In  an  effort  to  attempt 
ID  keep  their  outouts  up  and  so  their  costs 
and  home  prices  down 

■In  such  instances,  there  Is  no  necessary 
relation  between  the  offer  price  and  overseas 
prr<luction  costs  since  any  sale  may  be 
judged  worthwhile  In  a  purely  short-term 
sense  as  long  as  the  price  covers  the  cost  of 
fuel,  raw  material  and  marginal  labor  and 
makes  some  contribution— however  small— 
to  Inescapable  overheads  "  ^      ' 

Market  Interpenctratlon:  The  present 
world  steel  situation  Is  somewhat  unique  in 
two  ways  In  the  first  place.'the  capacity- 
demand  gap  Is  not  temporary' or  short-term 
m  nature  and  could  last  as  long  as  a  decade 
or  even  more  And  In  the  second  place,  as 
ti  result,  the  m  ijor  exporters  utilizing  low 
and  discriminatory  pricing  practices— have 
turned  on  a  systematic  basis  to  the  markets 
of  the  principal  world  producers  to  find  out- 
lets for  their  surplus  capacity.  This  devel- 
opment has  been  defcribed  as  follows: 

"What  has  been  new  about  the  recent 
situation,  however,  at  least  as  far  as  postwar 
experience  Is  concerned,  has  been  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  surpluses  of  capacity  avail- 
able for  export  have  not  only  affected  the 
traditional  importing  areas  but  have  also 
spilled  over  onto  the  home  market  of  the 
major  steel  producers."  ' 

These  low  Import  prices  are  substantially 
below  the  domestic  prices  of  American  pro- 
ducers. They  have  proved  attractive  to  some 
American  consumers  and  played  a  significant 
role  In  the  growth  of  US.  imports.  Simi- 
larly In  the  case  of  many  of  the  European 
Coal  and  Steel  Community  countries,  when 
price  offers  have  been  made  to  their  domestic 
consumers  at  the  low  world  price  levels,  they 
also  have  become  attracted,  as  witnessed  by 
the  substantial  Increase  in  Community  Im- 
ports in  recent  years  and  especially  In  1963 
There  Is  no  economic  advantage  served  by 
this  market  Interpenetratlon  at  marginal.  In- 
cremental, or  discriminatory  prices,  since 
they  do  not  necessarily  represent  lower  coet. 
stable  foreign  sources  of  supply.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  Community,  where  such  pricing 
practices  are  followed,  the  effect  haa  been 
sobering  with  respect  to  sales  revenues,  pront 
margins,  and  Investment  plans. 

American  producers  have  several  alterna- 
tives In  their  reaction  to  Interpenetratlon 
based  on  discriminatory  prices.  They  can 
meet  these  prices  In  domestic  markets  They 
can  try  to  obtain  relief  through  recourse  to 
antidumping  legislation  or  other  means.  But 
they  cannot  Ignore  them  In  this  respect,  as 
a  steel  producer.  Bethlehem  sulwcrlbes  to 
the  following  observations: 

"Outside  observers  are  sometimes  Inclined 
to  suggest  that  the  proper  response  to  low- 
priced  imports  Is  simply  to  cut  the  home 
trade  price  correspondingly  Theae  sugges- 
tions, however,  fall  to  appreciate  the  simple 
arithmetic  of  the  problem 

"The  low-priced  Import  offers  almost  always 
apply  to  only  a  marginal  part  of  the  outputs 
of  the  foreign  seUers  But  if  home  producers 
were  to  make  such  offers,  they  would  prob- 
ably have  to  do  so  over  the  major  part  of 
their  outputs:  and  for  them  to  accept  for  ex- 
tensive sales  the  price  which  it  may  pay  for- 
eign suppliers  to  accept  for  marginal  ton- 
nages would  be  to  destroy  the  flnanclal  basis 
for  their  future  development. 
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"It  Is  probably  fair  to  say  that  community 
opinion  now  regards  the  third  country  allne- 
ment  provisions  of  the  E.C  S.C.  Treaty  less 
as  providing  a  desirable  element  of  flexibility 
than  as  a  trapdoor  Into  a  bottomless  pit " 
(op.  clt  .  p    24) 

Our  national  antidumping  legislation  has 
afforded  little  effective  protection  against  this 
market  Interpenetratlon  based  on  discrimi- 
natory pricing  practices.  In  the  case  cf  wire 
rods,  dumping  In  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica of  steel  products  at  prices  below  those  ex- 
isting m  the  home  markets  was  proved. 
However,  finding*  of  injury  were  not  deter- 
mined by  the  Tariff  Commission  due  to  the 
continuing  presence  In  the  market  of  large 
exporters  like  the  Japanese,  against  whom  no 
findings  of  dumping  could  be  proved  under 
current  Interpretations  applied  by  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

The  future  import  threat  and  Its  potential 
effect  on  the  American  steel  Industry  and 
naUonal  economy:  Bad  as  the  situation  was 
In  1963.  It  shows  every  promise  of  growing 
worre.  We  understand  that  Canada  Is  plan- 
ning a  25-percent  expansion  of  Its  productive 
capacity— and  would  probably  like  to  supply 
a  minimum  of  500.000  net  tons  to  the  United 
States  from  this  Increased  capacity  Pro- 
ducers In  Latin  America.  Australia  and  South 
Africa  have  evtrj-  expectation  of  shipping 
some  of  the  product  of  their  growing  ca- 
pacity Into  the  US  market  The  Japanese, 
who  now  supply  2  million  net  tons  to  the 
US.  market,  continue  to  expand  capacity, 
with  the  Intention  of  exporting  20  to  25  per- 
cent of  their  production,  a  third  or  more 
of  It  to  the  United  States  Japanese  exports 
to  the  United  States  of  3  to  4  million  net  tons 
in  the  1965-70  period  arc  quite  posflble  based 
on  the  facilities  and  export  plans  of  the 
Japanese 

CerUln  eastern  European  producers  eye 
the  US  market  and  see  no  reason  why  they 
cannot  each  obtain  2  percent  or  more  of  the 
available  tonnage  The  British  steel  Indus- 
try Is  encouraged  to  carve  more  deeply  Into 
the  US  market  (Steel  and  Coal.  Sept.  6. 
1963)  And  the  Community,  already  fur- 
nishing over  2  million  net  tons  to  the  US. 
market.  Is  trying  to  Increase  Its  share.  A 
little  arithmetic  suggests  that  the  level  of 
imports  may  In  the  near  future  well  take  10 
to  15  percent  of  the  U.S.  market. 

The  future  Import  threat  will  have  serious 
effecu  on  the  American  steel  Industry  and 
the  national  economy. 

In  the  first  place,  massive  Increases  In 
imports  will  limit  steel  Industry  sales  reve- 
nues, production,  employment,  and  wages. 
Each  ton  of  steel  Imported  means  15  fewer 
American  steelworker  man-hours.  Since  1 
million  net  tons  Is  equivalent  to  7.500  em- 
ployees, a  doubling  of  Import  volume  would 
mean  over  41.000  fewer  American  steelwork- 
ers  In  view  of  the  serious  effort  of  the 
American  steel  Industry  to  be  competitive, 
such  large  Increases  In  Imports  In  a  basic  In- 
dustry pose  a  serious  public  Issue,  as  follows: 

(I)  Industry  Investment  seeks  to  Improve 
efficiency,  one  measure  of  which  Is  fewer 
man-hours  per  unit  of  output 

(II)  Total  employment  can  only  increase 
If  cutput  rises  at  a  rate  more  than  sufficient 
to  offset  the  gain  In  efficiency 

(III)  Therefore.  If  Imports  increase  at  a 
rate  which  syphons  off  Industry  growth,  total 
employment  In  this  basic  industry  will  de- 
crease 

Further,  the  steel  man-hours  displaced  by 
Imports  represents  a  greater  economic  loss  to 
the  country  than  would  be  the  case  for  many 
other  Industries;  steel  labor  Is  In  general 
highly  skilled  (average  wages  $3  31  per  hour 
compared  to  •2.50  per  hour  In  manufacturing 
as  a  whole)  and  these  skills  are  not  easily 
transferable  to  other  Industries. 

In  the  second  place  capital  facilities  used 
m  the  steel  Industry  are  long  lived  and  ex- 
pensive— current  investment  In  excess  of  $14 
billion.     If  displaced  by  Imports,  these  long- 


lived  and  expensive  facilities  cease  to  have 
real  economic  value;  the  resulting  loss  to 
both  the  Industry  and  the  country  Is  corre- 
spondingly higher  than  In  Industries  whose 
capital  facilities  are  less  long  lived  or  more 
adapUble  for  other  uses.  Because  there  Is 
considerable  foreign  excess  capacity  In  steel, 
foreign  suppliers  can  quickly  and  cheaply 
expand  output  to  take  advantage  of  any 
reduction  In  U.S.  tariffs  on  steel.  The  Im- 
port now  resulting  from  a  reduction  In  tariffs 
is  thus  likely  to  be  relatively  larger  for  steel 
than  for  other  products  where  excess  capac- 
ity Is  not  so  prominent. 

And  In  the  third  place,  massive  Increases 
In  imports  will  affect  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Each  ton  of  steel  Imported  has  been 
averaging  •126  per  net  ton  In  value.  Since 
1  million  net  tons  Is  equivalent  to  ^125  mil- 
lion a  doubling  of  Import  volume  would 
mean— other  things  equal— an  Increase  In 
our  balance-of- payments  deficit  of  nearly 
$700  million. 

8.   CONCLUSION 


In  view  of—  ^  ^    .„ 

(I)  The   worldwide  capacity-demand  un- 
balance. .  ..  ^ 

(II)  The  discriminatory   pricing   practices 
In  effect  In  the  world  steel  markets. 

(III)  The  growing  technological  parity, 
(iv)   The    consequent    difficulty    faced    by 

American  producers  In  offsetting  the  sub- 
stantial differences  In  hourly  employment 
costs  occasioned  by  the  higher  standards  of 
living  of  American  steelworkers. 

(v)   The     Inequitable    Government-deter- 
mined cosU  of  entry,  and  H  •♦.  «« 
(vl)   The  future  Import  threat  and  Its  po- 
tential effect  on  the  American  steel  Industry 
and  national  economy. 

Bethlehem  asks  that  the  negotiators  avoid 
steps  which  might  further  weaken  the  pre- 
carioi  B  competitive  position  of  the  American 
steel   industry 

Specifically,  Bethelhem  recommends  that 
our  negotiators  urge  all  countries  to  agree 
on  effective  measures  to  ban  the  dumping 
condemned  by  OATT  and  take  steps  to 
reduce  significantly  the  difference  In  costs 
of  entry"  between  American  steel  producers 
m  foreign  markets  and  foreign  steel  pro- 
ducers in  American  markeU  As  has  been 
nated  earlier.  American  steel  producers  have 
embarked  on  a  massive  capital  expenditures 
program  to  Unprove  their  position  with  re- 
spect to  competitive  factors  within  their  con- 
trol But  unless  at  the  same  time  Interna- 
tional dumping  of  steel  Is  effectively  stopped 
and  costs  of  entry  made  approximately  equal, 
the  American  steel  Industry  faces  an  Im- 
possible task  m  improving  Its  deteriorating 
poeltlon  In  the  world  steel  market. 

Previous  negotiations,  affecting  tariffs 
alone,  have  resulted  In  substantial  Inequali- 
ties of  opportunity  for  American  steel  pro- 
ducers The  steel  Industry  must  continue  to 
request  elimination  of  these  Inequities 
through  reduction  of  foreign  barriers,  or-  " 
this  Is  unsuccessful,  some  compensatory  ad- 
justment applicable  to  Imports  Into  this 
country  or  exports  from  this  country. 

Some  of  the  factors  discussed  in  this  brief 
are  basically  economic  and  not  negotiable, 
while  others  are  governmentally  determined 
or  sponsored  and  are  negotiable.  It  is  otir 
sincere  belief  that  the  Improvement  of  the 
position  of  the  American  steel  Industry  In 
world  trade  lies  In  mutual  efforts  between 
Government  and  Industry  In  which  our  part 
Is  through  Investment  and  research  to  Im- 
prove products  and  efficiency,  and  the  Oov- 
ernments  part  Is  to  obtain  reduction  In  or 
compenFatlon  for  Inequities  ( Including  costs 
of  entry  and  dumping)  In  foreign  trade. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ilhnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  gentlemen  on  the  floor — who  enjoy  a 
reputation  of  being  heroes  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  the  Republic— who  re- 
spect and  appreciate  the  many  services, 
advice,  and  cooperation  extended  to 
them  by  the  working  personnel  of  spe- 
cialists functioning  at  the  dais  of  the 
House.  The  resulting  loyal  friendships 
reflect  the  deep  apprcQiation  and  perfect 
confidence  existing  between  themselves 
and  these  honored  ofrtcials  of  the  House. 
Their  immeasurable  value  to  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Congress  entitles  each  one 
to  be  regarded  as  holding  a  sort  of  an 
honorai-y  membership  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  learned  that 
Harry  W.  Kalich  is  retiring  from  his 
duties  as  tally  clerk,  and  it  is  to  him 
that  we  pay  homage  and  praise  for  his 
work  among  us. 

In  the  many  long  years  of  his  experi- 
ence in  the  House,  he  has  witnessed  the 
making  of  the  history  of  our  times.  He 
has  seen  the  humorous  as  well  as  the 
pathetic  Incidents  on  the  floor  that  be- 
stir the  spirit  and  recollection  of  the 
past  years.  His  daily  presence  on  the 
floor  gave  him  an  uncanny  insight  Into 
judging  the  qualities  and  abilities  of  the 
Members  in  carrying  out  their  responsi- 
bilities. He  made  himself  serviceable  to 
each.  He  has  enioyed  a  wealth  of  ex- 
perience and  still  kept  his  faith  in 
human  beings. 

His  happy  smile  of  welcome  will  be 
missed  His  serious  demeanor  added 
d'gnitv  to  the  Chamber  when  the  occa- 
sion demanded  It.  He  was  a  credit  to 
himself  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  must  lose  the 
ser\'lces  of  this  courtly  and  gentle  friend. 
But.  we  do  not  begrudge  him  the  right  to 
retire  after  such  a  long  and  faithful 
service  May  he  and  his  darling  wife, 
Ann  May,  enjoy  their  respite  from  the 
arduous  duties  of  his  stewardship.  May 
God  grant  them  His  blessing  for  their 
every  wish  and  happiness  for  years  to 
come. 


WILLIAM  WINES 


HARRY  W.  KALICH 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 


Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purple  haze  that  dims  the  eye  and  dulls 
the  brain  of  man  descended  upon  our 
Illinois  genius  of  the  law.  William  Wines, 
this  sad  Friday  past — February  21 — and 
thus  afflicted,  without  reason,  he  de- 
stroyed himself.  Without  the  advice  of 
a  friend  and  with  a  heavy  hand  he  deter- 
mined his  exodus  to  a  new  life — a  new 
chance — a  new  experience. 

He  proved  himself  in  the  field  of  law 
at  an  early  age  pleading  causes  before 


the  justice  of  the  peace  courts.  In  later 
life  as  an  advocate,  he  became  skillful  in 
proceedings  before  the  supreme  courts 
at  the  State  and  Federal  level  in  both 
civil  and  criminal  matters  In  behalf  of 
the  State.  His  preparation  of  his  causes 
was  so  resplendent  with  authoritative  re- 
search In  not  only  the  established  prece- 
dents In  ruling  cases  in  point,  but  also 
the  development  of  the  holdings  through 
the  history  of  the  question  presented  to 
the  early  court.  Reciting  rulings  under 
the  Nisi  Prlus  courts  of  England,  the 
French  Napoleonic  Code  and  Roman  Jus- 
tinian Statutes.  And  so  he  became  an 
authority  not  to  be  questioned — but  he 
also  had  another  unusual  rare  charac- 
teristic that  reflected  his  true  sense  of 
honesty  and  fairness — he  would  be  the 
first  one  to  admit  in  oF>en  court  that  his 
cause  was  lost.  His  abilities  were  uni- 
versally recognized  by  the  legal  lights 
of  the  Nation,  cither  of  the  bench  or  bar. 
His  conscientious  efforts  laboriously  ex- 
pended for  F>erfect  results,  and  at  the 
great  costs  of  much  mental  and  nervous 
energy,  marked  him  as  a  brilliant  and 
respected  adversary. 

It  was  natural  that  he  developed  an 
aristocratic  attitude  toward  the  legal 
precepts  of  his  profession,  and  at  times 
in  his  pleas  lost  patience  with  those  ad- 
versaries who  represented  vested  inter- 
ests, both  private  and  public — then  he 
became  almost  savage  in  his  sarcastic  at- 
tacks upon  the  legal  presentments  of  the 
opposition.  He  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  placing  the  selfish,  hypo- 
critic,  and  ignorant  contentions  of  his 
adversaries  in  their  true  light. 

He  was  cool  and  collected  In  dealing 
with  any  personal  attacks  Ignoring  the 
same  and  confining  his  remarks  to  the 
Issues  at  hand.  The  judges  respected 
him  for  his  composure  in  times  of  stress 
and  excitement — he  knew  how  to  relieve 
the  court  of  unpleasant  pressures  either 
public  or  In  court  decorum. 

Somehow  In  this  life  we  know  not 
whether  the  great  storehouse  of  knowl- 
edge— the  brain  of  man — holds  true  to 
God's  purpose  of  our  very  existence.  It 
seems  that  the  soul  of  man  exemplified 
by  a  "blue  burning  fiame"  burning  In  a 
thin  line,  really  sparks  the  mortal  exist- 
ence of  a  human  being;  yet  somehow, 
somewhere,  something  happens — a 
naked  idea,  a  qu3stlon  of  life's  purpose, 
an  incident  or  experience  bordering  on 
morose  forebodings — then  this  "thin 
lined  blue  flame"  becomes  "purple  in 
hue" — the  reason  becomes  distorted,  he 
is  sturmed  Into  an  opaqueness  of  thought 
and  a  will  to  die  emerges  and  so  he  seeks 
to  escape  the  realities  of  life,  thus,  seal- 
ing every  rational  avenue  of  thought 
against  the  loves  of  those  living;  and 
serving  out  one's  stewardship  on  earth. 
We  ask.  Is  this  the  will  of  the  Almighty — 
whose  will  be  done? 

And  so  it  was  with  this  great  soul  of  a 
man — the  mental  infirmities  that  grew 
upon  him  in  this  troublesome  age.  es- 
pecially upon  one  who  lives  in  truth,  and 
so  with  a  "willess"  will  he  chose  to  meet 
the  future  life — to  live  again  in  the  for- 
giveness of  God's  will  to  the  honest  and 
just:  yet  became  despondent  of  the 
cruelties  upon  humankind  in  this  vicious 
cold  and  unforgiving  life  of  selfishness 
and  disorder  in  our  dismal  world. 


Hope  shall  not  die  where  mercy  must 
prevail.  God  alone  must  know  and  bless 
a  life  of  truth  even  though  the  sword  Is 
drawn  or  the  shot  is  sF>ent. 

The  following  articles  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  American  and  the  Daily  News: 
[From  the  Chicago  (111  )  American] 

Attorney  General  Claek  Top  Aid,  Wines, 
Kiixs   Himself 

William  C  Wines.  54,  a  top  aid  to  Illinois 
Attorney  General  William  G.  Clark,  shot 
himself  fatally  Friday  in  a  ninth  floor  office 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  Building.  160  North 
La  Salle  Street. 

He  was  rushed  to  Henrotln  Hospital  where 
last  rites  were  given  the  veteran  assistant 
attorney  general  In  the  hospital's  emergency 
room. 

Wines,  who  had  been  head  of  the  appeals 
division  since  Joining  the  attorney  general's 
office  In  1941,  had  been  working  "night  and 
day"  on  the  State's  reapportionment  prob- 
lem, according  to  fellow  employees. 

VERY    HARD  WORKER 

Edward  Hanrahan.  first  assistant  attorney 
general,  said  Wines  had  a  reputation  for  be- 
ing a  "very  hard  worker."  and  repeatedly  had 
been  urged  to  slow  down. 

Clark  said  Wines  complained  2  days  ago 
about  not  feeling  well.  Other  employees  said 
the  lawyer  had  appeared  to  be  despondent 
recently. 

Wines  lived  at  3530  Pine  Grove  Avenue, 
with  his  wife.  Predda.     They  had  no  children. 

SUPREME  COURT   CASES 

He  handled  both  civil  and  criminal  cases 
and  often  appeared  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  In  behalf  of  the  State. 

He  was  reported  to  have  argued  more  cases 
before  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  than  any 
other  lawyer.  His  associates  described  his 
legal  work  as  "brilliant." 

Widely  known  and  respected  as  an  at- 
torney, he  had  remained  in  the  attorney 
general's  office  through  the  administrations 
of  former  Governors  Green,  Stevenson,  Strat- 
ton  and  Kerner. 

Wines'  secretary.  Miss  Griffin,  told  police 
that  her  boss  carried  a  brown  package  when 
he  arrived  for  work,  about  15  minutes  before 
he  shot  himself.  Police  said  the  package  ap- 
parently contained  the  .38  caliber  revolver 
Wines  used  to  fire  a  bullet  Into  his  left 
temple. 

Wines  shot  himself  In  the  office  of  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  Ray  S.  Sarnow,  which 
adjoins  his.     Sarnow  was  not  In  the  office. 

As  a  youngster,  Wines  was  known  as  "the 
boy  wonder  of  Sangamon  County"  and  prac- 
ticed law.  wearing  short  pants,  before  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  peace  while  he  was  still  In  gram- 
mar school. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1932  after 
attending  the  Northwestern  and  De  Paul 
University  law  schools. 


(Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  News) 
Wines  Services  in  Spxincfield 
Private  services  for  William  C.  Wines,  of 
3530  Pine  Grove  Avenue,  assistant  Illinois  at- 
toney  general  since  1941  In  charge  of  the  ap- 
peals division,  will  be  held  Monday  In  Spring- 
field. He  shot  and  fatally  wounded  himself 
Friday,  February  21.  1964.  In  a  ninth-floor  of- 
fice In  the  State  of  Illinois  Building.  160 
North  La  Salle  Street.  Associates,  who  de- 
scribed him  as  a  "legal  genius,"  said  he  had 
complained  recently  of  not  feeling  well.  He 
represented  the  State  In  many  major  cases 
before  the  Illinois  and  U.S.  Supreme  Courts. 
Attorney  General  William  G.  Clark  said 
Wines'  death  Is  a  great  loss  to  the  people  of 
Illinois.  Wines  was  born  In  Springfield  and 
as  a  boy  appeared  In  cases  before  Justices  of 
the  peace,  where  a  law  degree  was  not  re- 
quired. He  attended  DePaul  University  and 
the  University  of  Illinois  and  was  graduated 
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from  Northwestern  University  Law  School 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1932  Surviv- 
ing are  hla  widow.  Predda.  and  a  sister. 
There  will  be  visitation  from  3  to  9  p.m. 
Sunday  In  the  chapel  at  25  East  Erie  Street. 


INTEREST  RATES  ON  LOANS  MADE 
TO  RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  AD- 
MINISTRATION 


The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
Brooks  •      Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  King!  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
Mr.  KING  of  New  York.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion has  been  severely  criticized  by  the 
press  and  by  Members  of  Congress  for 
use  of  2-percent  interest  loans  to  rural 
cooperatives,  beyond  the  original  relief 
program  of  providing  the  farmer  with 
electricity.     Cooperatives  have  Invested 
in  their  own  powerplants.  instead  of  buy- 
ing electricity  from  established  private 
and  public  utilities,  as  was  originally  in- 
tended in  the  REA  program.    Because  of 
the  big  Investment  in  generation  facil- 
ities which  are  not  economically  carry- 
ing rural  loads  alone,  the  co-ops  have 
sought  out  and  financed  potential  cus- 
tomers for  their  excess  electricity.    We 
have  all  been  made  aware  of  the  extent 
to  which  REA  loans  at  2  percent  have 
been  diverted  from  their  primary  pur- 
pose in  the  drive  for  large  consumers. 
Loans  with  REA  money,  for  example, 
have  gone  to  the  Chestnut  Hill  Resort  in 
Indiana  and  the  Blue  Knob  Development 
Corp  In  Pennsylvania  to  finance  snow- 
maklng  equipment. 

Many  Americans  view  this  growing 
dimension  In  REA  financing  with  alarm. 
The  agency  that  was  created  to  bring 
electricity  to  the  farmers,  to  extend  pow- 
erlines  to  rural  markets,  has  accom- 
plished its  purpose  admirably  and  has 
brought  immeasurable  benefits  to  the 
agricultural  scene.  After  27  years  of 
investment  In  rural  electrification,  made 
with  loans  of  2  percent.  99  percent  of  the 
job  has  t>een  completed.  If  any  more 
Department  of  Agriculture  money  is 
used  at  a  rate  of  2  percent  for  Investment 
in  generation  and  development  pro- 
grams. REA  will  begin  to  encroach  upon 
either  the  domain  of  the  private  sector 
of  the  power  industry  or  the  proclaimed 
development  programs  of  the  other  es- 
tablished agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent.  such  as  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  and  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  want  to  talk 
about  my  bill.  H.R.  70S9.  which  would 
maintain  the  interest  rate  on  any  loan 
made  by  the  Treasury  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  carrying  out  REA  pro- 
grams, at  a  level  not  less  than  the  aver- 
age rate  of  interest  being  paid  by  the 
United  States  for  its  obligations,  plus 
one-flfth  of  1  percent  for  administrative 
expenses  and  estimated  losses. 

Now  that  the  principal  job  of  the  Rural 
Electr.fication  Administration  has  been 
accomplished,  the  time  has  come  for 
Congress  to  consider  what  will  become 
of  the  REA  We  are  all  aware  that  Gov- 
errunent  agencies  prefer  to  expand  and 
become  indispensable  to  the  American 
people,    rather    than    retire    gracefully 


from  the  Budget  rolls.  As  long  as  we.  the 
Congress,  allow  the  REA  to  use  Federal 
funds  at  a  2-percent  interest  rate,  we 
cannot  expect  anything  but  an  expan- 
sionist program  from  a  federally  oriented 
agency. 

I  am  not  going  to  call  REA  \  tool  for 
socialized  power  enthusiasts,  as  do  so 
many  of  Its  critics,  who  consider  REA 
financing  as  a  means  to  establish  a  larger 
sphere  in  the  electric  power  industry 
and  to  compete  with  private  utilities  and 
businesses.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  beyond 
any  faith  in  public  ownership.  REA  ad- 
ministrators are  interested  in  preserving 
their  influence,  and  the  only  way  to  do 
that,  of  course,  is  to  perpetuate  their 
agency.  Self-preservation  is  a  well- 
known  bureaucratic  affliction.  No  per- 
sonal criticism  toward  REA  administra- 
tors Is  meant,  however,  by  these  last  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Idea  of  setting  up  a 
congressional  review  of  REA  loans  above 
a  certain  amount,  as  a  means  of  con- 
trolling REA  policies,  does  not  appeal  to 
those  of  us  who  are  able  to  see  how  pork- 
barrel  politics  could  influence  each  deci- 
sion. An  agency  such  as  REA  Is  set  up 
under  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  be  as  far  away  from  political 
sway  as  possible.  The  Senate  advises 
and  consents  to  the  appointment  of  com- 
petent administrators,  after  thorough 
screening  Into  conflict  of  interests;  and 
by  definition,  our  civil  servants  are  non- 
political.  It  Is  right,  then,  to  allow  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  and 
every  other  agency  to  function,  without 
specific  referral  to  Congress  for  every 
move,  since  our  own  regional  preferences 
might  get  In  the  way  of  an  Impartial  de- 
cision, not  to  mention  a  speedy  one. 

A  straightforward  way.  therefore,  to 
control  the  expansion  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration,  whose  great 
work  has  been  essentially  completed,  Is 
through  support  of  H  R.  7069.    In  con- 
fining this  agency  to  Its  specified  pur- 
pose, as  the  higher  Interest  rate  would 
tend  to  do.  we  can  then  consider  ex- 
panding   the   other   agencies   for   their 
specified  jobs      Duplication  in  govern- 
ment is  expensive.    If  the  ARA  finds  a 
program  necessary,  certainly  we  should 
allow  it  to  finance  the  project  completely 
by  itself  rather  than  encourage  the  REA 
to  prostitute  its  purposes  because  it  has 
easy  and  available  low-interest  money. 
Why  should  we  make  funds  available 
for  generation  construction  when  such 
Investment  has  been  made  by   private 
and  public  power  units;   and  adequate 
electricity  is  for  sale  to  the  cooperatives 
already?     Why  should  the  REA,  subsi- 
dized to  bring  light  to  the  farmer,  be 
affluent     enough     to     advertise     cheap 
power,  luring  industry  away  from  the 
private,  competitive,  and  taxpaying  sec- 
tor of  our  economy  ? 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  1954  the  second  Hoo- 
ver Commission  reported  that  the  time 
had  arrived  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
REA  Into  a  self-supporting  Institution 
which  could  secure  Its  own  finance  from 
private  sources  In  a  manner  similar  to 
other  agencies.  Now  almost  10  years 
after  this  recommendation  was  made,  we 
in  Congress  have  come  to  our  senses.  A 
simple  way  for  the  Rural  Electriflcatlon 


Administration  to  be  contained  is 
through  support  of  H.R.  7069,  which 
would  put  financing  on  an  actuarially 
sound  basis  and  would  eliminate  tax- 
payer subsidy  of  an  agency  whose  only 
possible  future  is  in  Invasion  of  the  pri- 
vate economy. 


THE  175TH  BIRTHDAY  OF  THE  U.S. 
CUSTOMS  SERVICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  I  Mr.  HerlongI  Is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday evening.  February  22,  a  banquet 
honoring  the  175th  birthday  of  the  U.S 
customs  service  was  held  in  Washington 
at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel.  A  high- 
light of  this  important  occasion  was  a 
ceremony  during  which  the  just-Issued 
commemorative  postal  card  was  pre- 
sented In  recognition  of  this  significant 
anniversary  of  the  Customs  Service. 

It  has  long  been  my  belief  that  the 
American  people  are  well  served  by  the 
work  of  this  Bureau  and  I  am  especially 
pleased  to  note  that  the  commemorative 
postal  card  is  in  recognition  both  of  the 
175th  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  this  organization  and  In  recognition 
also  of  those  customs  employees  who  lost 
their  lives  In  enforcing  its  laws.  The 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  RooNiYl  deserves  the  appreciation 
of  his  colleagues  for  his  introduction  of 
the  bill  which  provided  for  the  well- 
deserved  Issuance  of  this  postal  tribute. 

I  share  with  President  Lyndon  John- 
son his  high  regard  for  the  dedicated 
service  performed  over  the  years  by  the 
personnel  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs. 
His  proclamation  of  December  30.  1963. 
included  a  statement  which  I  heartily 
endorse.  President  Johnson  called  for 
appropriate  activities  in  recognition  of 
this  anniversary  which  would  "serve  as 
an  occasion  to  commemorate  the  con- 
tribution of  Customs  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  every  citizen,  to  the  national 
well-being,  and  to  the  development  of  a 
sound  economy  capable  of  leading  the 
free  world  and  assisting  the  emerging 
nations." 

While  it  is  my  purpose  today  to  salute 
the  Customs  Service  for  the  outstanding 
way  in  which  It  has  performed  Its  func- 
tions over  a  century  and  three-quarters. 
I  should  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  direct  our  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  maintenance  of  its  responsible,  pro- 
tective procedures  needs  to  be  buttressed 
in  the  days  ahead.  I  knew  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  are  as  concerned  as  I  am 
with  the  fact  that  this  Bureau,  which  has 
done  such  a  remarkable  job  in  collecting 
a  major  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Federal  Government,  needs  additional 
personnel  of  competence  if  It  Is  to  effec- 
tively administrate  the  Increased  func- 
tions which  it  now  performs.  It  Is  my 
conviction,  that  on  a  doUar-for-doUar 
basis,  the  U.S.  Government  receives  more 
value  from  the  relatively  modest  budget 
of  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  than  It  does 
from  virtually  any  other  agency  of  the 
Government. 

Because  I  know  that  our  distinguished 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 


setts IMr.  McCoRMACKl.  shares  my  con-^ 
cern  about  the  increase  in  smuggling  of 
narcotics,  watches,  and  diamonds,  as 
well  as  other  problems  which  the  Cus- 
toms Service  has  been  facing,  and  be- 
cause a  statement  which  he  made  to  this 
body  when  he  was  Majority  Leader  10 
years  ago  is  still  meaningful  and  appro- 
priate today.  I  should  like  to  quote  perti- 
nent excerpts  from  it.  as  follows: 

Does  the  customs  service  of  today  differ 
from  the  customs  of  yesterday?  In  many 
particulars,  yes:  basically,  no  The  functions 
a.-'slgned  to  It — of  supervision  and  ln;pectlon 
and  protecting  the  revenue — remain  the 
same,  but  the  way  In  which  these  functions 
are  administered  Is  very  different  from  that 
of  yesteryear.  There  has  been  a  substantial 
curtailment,  and  In  some  cases  abandonment, 
of  responsible  protective  procedures.  I  refer. 
In  particular,  to  those  measures  which  guard 
our  ports  against  smuggling. 

•  •  •  •  * 

It  invites  speculation  to  note  that  the 
customs  service  has  been  reducing  Its  staff 
at  a  time  when  full-scale  attempts  to  flood 
the  country  with  narcotics  are  In  progress. 
The  origin  of  these  drugs  Is  said  to  be  Com- 
munist Asia  and  the  plan  to  use  them  to  de- 
moralize the  youth  of  the  United  States  Is 
obviously  Communist  Inspired  The  customs 
service  Is  the  barrier  past  which  this  tide  of 
dope  must  pass.  As  such.  It  Is  one  of  the 
most  sensitive  agencies  In  our  Government, 
and  should  be  the  last  department  to  feel 
the  effects  of  an  economy  program.  All 
changes  In  the  methods  of  enforcement  and 
supervision  have  been  made  by  administra- 
tive regulation,  presumably  to  meet  budget 
reductions. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  Is  hard  to  fathom  why  It  has  not  been 
more  generally  understood  that  the  core  of 
the  entire  problem  Is  the  complete  break- 
down of  supervision  and  enforcement  at  the 
customs  level.  Customs  officers  are  charged 
with  the  prevention  of  smuggling  of  Ml  de- 
scriptions, including  dope,  obscene  material, 
subversive  literature,  and  are  the  first  line 
of  defense  against  the  smuggling  of  atomic 
weapons  which,  admittedly,  may  be  concealed 
in  hand  luirgage  of  travelers.  This  aspect  of 
smuggling  has  moved  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide rewards  for  Information  leading  to  the 
apprehension  of  individuals  attempting  to 
smuggle  atomic  weapons  Into  the  country. 
If  the  officers  who  are  charged  with  Inter- 
cepting there  smuggling  attempts  are  ren- 
dered impotent  by  administrative  regulations 
which  make  this  function  a  token  action 
only,  the  odds  on  the  side  of  the  smuggler 
or  subversive  are  thereby  greatly  Increased 
and  the  Intent  of  Congress  completely  nulll- 
ned. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Packages  arriving  by  mall  are  passed  with 
only  the  briefest  screening,  and  95  percent 
of  them  receive  no  examination.  Upon  the 
arrival^ of  vessels  and  aircraft  only  a  spot- 
check  examination  Is  made  of  passengers' 
luggage.  The  physical  searching  of  vessels 
and  aircraft  and  other  carriers  has  been  less- 
ened. The  once  vigorous  routine  of  customs 
inspection  is  no  longer  vigorous  or  routine. 

The  implications  In  thU  situation  should 
be  a  matter  for  deep  concern.  It  has  been 
said  that  appropriation  dlfScultles  make 
changes  necessary  and  that  budget  directives 
determine  whether  a  job  Is  to  be  done  in  a 
particular  manner,  or  even  done  at  all.  It  is 
said,  too.  that  customs  budget  requests  are 
in  competition  with  the  many  others  pre- 
sented by  other  departments  and  must, 
therefore,  expect  to  share  In  across-the-board 
cuts  which  are  Imposed  In  order  to  effect 
economies  In  the  overall  budget  presented 
to  the  Congress. 


Rather  than  upset  this  budget -Imposed 
celling  figure.  Customs  must  administer  its 
program  with  a  reduced  staff  irrespective  of 
whether  it  means  relaxation  of  controls  and 
opening  the  doors  of  the  ports  of  entry  to 
smugglers. 

This  matter  should  be  investigated  and  If 
Congress  or  the  Budget  Bureau  has  erred 
the  mistake  should  be  corrected  at  once. 
The  problem  is  so  serious  that  an  appro- 
priate committee  or  subcommittee  of  the 
House  should  investigate  why  our  controls 
have  been  curtailed  and  abandoned  and  why 
responsible  protective  procedures  are  not 
reinstated  in  connection  with  the  smuggling 
of  narcotics.  I  believe  the  narcotics  prob- 
lem is  second  only  In  Importance  to  the 
Communist  problem.  The  menace  is  real 
and  the  present  danger  should  no  longer  be 
Ignored.  •  •  •  If  our  inspection  forces  are 
too  small.  If  Congress  Is  at  fault  In  not  pro- 
viding sufHcient  funds.  If  our  enforcement 
agencies  need  strengthening.  If  the  Budget 
Bureau  Is  imposing  economies  which  are 
threatening  to  wreck  our  barriers  against 
smugglers,  then  such  an  investigation  should 
reveal  the  reason  and  provide  the  remedy. 
Unless  the  dangers  and  horrors  of  narcotics 
addiction  Is  lessened  we  cannot  for  long 
maintain  the  economic  and  military  and 
moral  strength  to  fight  the  greatest  of  all 
evils — communism 

These  notable  and  meaningful  words 
which  our  distinguished  Speaker  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Representatives 
when  he  was  Majority  Leader  10  years 
ago  were  echoed.  I  understand,  at  the 
commemorative  banquet  honoring  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Customs  last  Saturday 
evening  by  one  of  those  who  addressed 
the  nearly  1,000  people  In  attendance. 
Mr.  Walter  J.  Mercer,  president  of  the 
National  Customs  Brokers  and  For- 
warders Association  of  America,  Inc., 
stressed  that  the  sage  observations  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
McCormack]  are  as  timely  today  as  they 
were  when  they  were  delivered  In  August 
of  1954.  Mr.  Mercer  emphasized  the 
continuing  need  to  permit  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  to  have  adequate  personnel  to 
fulfill  its  functions  and  I  was  pleased  to 
learn  that  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Douglas  Dillon  intimated  that  something 
might  be  done  to  correct  the  Ills  which 
Mr.  Mercer  mentioned.  Because  of  their 
pertinence,  I  should  like  to  quote  the  fol- 
lowing portions  of  Mr.  Mercer's  remarks : 

For  many  years  It  was  the  chief  source  of 
revenue  In  the  Government.  A  high  level  of 
revenue  still  continues,  and  last  year  the 
receipts  for  duties  and  taxes  exceeded 
$1,800  million  against  a  budget  of  approxi- 
mately $66  million. 

The  purpose  of  Customs  has  not  changed, 
but  the  method  of  operating  is  almost  un- 
recognisable with  the  past.  As  long  as  10 
years  ago  the  numerous  defects  In  the  system 
became  apparent.  For  verification  of  this  I 
recommend  that  Interested  parties  read  Con- 
gressman McCORMACK's — now  Speaker  of  the 
House — report  In  the  Congressional  Record 
of  August  20,  1954,  In  which  he  refers  in 
part  to  the  calculated  risk  theory  In  connec- 
tion with  the  sup>ervislon  of  the  activities  of 
carriers.  Importers,  travelers  and  others,  to 
an  extent  never  contemplated  by  Congress 
when  it  passed  the  Tariff  Act.  He  mentions 
the  fact  that  shipments  arriving  by  mall 
and  parcel  post  are  passed  with  only  the 
briefest  screening,  and  that  95  percent  of 
them  never  receive  any  examination  what- 
soever. He  further  states  that  the  physical 
searching  of  vessels  and  aircraft  has  been 
lessened,  and  that  the  once  vigoroxis  routine 
of  customs  Inspection  is  no  longer  vigorous 
or  routine. 


This  happened  10  years  ago.  and  since  then 
the  situation  has  become  progressively  worse. 
What  is  the  cause  of  all  this?  Frankly,  there 
Is  only  one  reason,  and  that  is  the  lack  of  ad- 
ditional trained  personnel.  The  present  to- 
tal personnel  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  10 
years  ago.  and  less  than  it  was  20  years  ago. 
while  the  workload  has  gone  up  400  percent. 
The  Bureau  administrates  the  customs 
work  of  numerous  Government  agencies, 
such  as  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Department 
of  State,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
others  It  enforces  the  Neutrality  Act.  the 
Wool  Labeling  Act.  the  Textile  Act.  the  Fur 
Act.  and  many  others.  In  fact,  due  to  the 
additional  work,  they  are  actually  operating 
with  a  skeleton  force. 

The  men  in  Customs  are.  for  the  most  part, 
dedicated  to  the  Service,  honest.  Intelligent, 
and  loyal.  However,  there  are  signs  of  a  break 
in  morale,  which  must  be  avoided.  The  In- 
genuity of  the  Commissioner  and  his  staff 
Is  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  endeavoring  to  keep 
abreast  of  what  appears  to  be  a  losing  cause, 
and  some  definite,  tangible  relief  must  be 
forthcoming  in  the  near  future. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  feel  that  with  an  adequate  force  the  reve- 
nues would  be  substantially  Increased,  but, 
more  Important,  that  the  smuggling  of  nar- 
cotics, watch  movements  because  of  the  high 
duty  rate,  and  other  commodities  would  be 
kept  at  a  minimum. 

I  do  not  know  who  Is  to  blame  for  the 
present  situation,  but  feel  that  the  Bureau 
Itself,  the  Treasury  Department  and  Con- 
gress should  all  share  In  the  responsibility. 
My  organization  has  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Honorable  J  Vatjghan  Gabt. 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, a  more  detailed  account  of  the  present 
situation,  and  I  have  offered  to  appear  before 
his  committee.  •  •  •  I  sincerely  hope  that 
some  relief  Is  forthcoming  In  the  not  too 
distant  future. 

These  straightforward  comments  of 
the  president  of  the  National  Customs 
Brokers  and  Forwarders  Association,  Mr. 
Walter  J.  Mercer,  merit  our  attention 
and  deserve  supporting  action.  I  have 
quoted  from  his  remarks,  as  well  as  from 
the  memorable  ones  of  the  gentlemsm 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack], 
because  I  believe  that  they  represent  the 
feelings  of  many  interested  persons  who 
respect  and,  at  the  same  time,  wish  to 
perpetuate  the  dedicated  service  that  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Customs  has  given  to  the 
people  of  this  country  over  the  past  175 
years. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ALBERT) .  for  today,  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Halleck)  .  commencing  February  17. 
1964,  on  account  of  Illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Herlonc,  for  15  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana,  for  15  minutes, 
on    Thursday.    February    27;    Monday. 
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and 


March    2;     Tuesday.    March     3: 
Wednesday.  March  4. 

Mr.  CuKTK  I  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ash 
BROOK',  for  1  hour,  on  February  26. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  In  two  in- 
stances and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. ,  ,^ 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  AsHBROOK)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr  Barry. 

Mr.  Jensen. 

Mr.  BRAY. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Moss>  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter:* 

Mr.  Fisher  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Slack. 

Mr.  Celler. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  28  minutes  pm  >  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  February  26.  1964.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


Inc  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  pursu- 
ant to  31  use  53.  31  U.S.C  67.  and  10  U.S.C. 
2313(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1745  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
the  progress  and  accomplishments  of  vhe 
anthracite  mine  water  control  and  mine  seal- 
ing and  fining  program  established  by  the 
act  of  July  15.  1955.  as  amended  by  the  act 
of  October  15.  1962.  Public  Law  87-818;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Inaular  Af- 
fairs. _   .      , 

1746  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  for 
the  fiscal  year  July  1.  1962.  to  June  30.  1963: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1747.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  US.  Courts  pur- 
suant to  section  604(a)(4)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

1748  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator. National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  report  for  cal- 
endar year  1962  of  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  showing  utilization  of 
section  4  of  the  act  of  August  28.  1958  (72 
Stat.  972.  50  U.S.C.  1436):  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

1749.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  US. 
Tarlfr  Commission,  transmitting  the  47th 
Annual  Report  of  the  US  Tariff  Commission 
pursuant  to  the  provUlons  of  section  332  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1739.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  audit 
of  financial  statements  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1963  pursuant  to  Government  Corporat  on 
Control  Act  (31  U  B.C.  841)  (H.  Doc.  No. 
234):  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1740.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  report 
of  title  I.  Public  Law  480  agreements  signed 
during  January  1964.  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  85-128;  also  copies  of  the  agreement 
with  the  Republic  of  Guinea  reported  In 
letter  dated  December  26,  1963;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

1741.  A  letter  from  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secreury,  Department  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  report  on  the  Department  of 
the  Army  research  and  development  con- 
tracts pursuant  to  section  4  of  Public  Law 
557.  82d  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1742  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  report 
on  review  of  policies  and  procedures  con- 
cerning admissions  to  and  discharges  from 
Junior  Village  In  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

1743.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  weaknesses  in  admissions  and  bill- 
ing practices  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
General  Hospital;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1744.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  re- 
port on  excessive  Interest  expense  included 
in  the  price  negotiated  for  petroleum  stor- 
age under  contract  ASP-21801  with  New  Eng- 
land   Tank    Industries    of    New    Hampshire. 


REPORTS      OF      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBUC      BILLS      AND      RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers.  House  Report  No.  1150.  Report  on 
the  disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 
executive      departments.     Ordered      to     be 

printed. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD:  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  H  R  9711.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1161).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  10051  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  86- 
272.  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  report- 
ing date;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1152).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana : 
H.R  10082.  A  bin  to  restrict  the  ImporU  of 
beef.    veal,    and    mutton    Into    the    United 
States;     to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 

Means. 

By  Mr    JOHNSON  of  California: 
H  R  10083    A  bill   to  restrict  the   imports 
of  beef.   veal,   and   mutton  Into  the  United 
States;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HARDING: 
H.R.  10084.  A  bill  to  restrict  the  Imports  of 
beef.    veal,    and    mutton    into    the    United 
States;     to    the    Committee    on    Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr  MARTIN  of  Nebraska: 
H  R.  10085.  A  bill   to  restrict  the  ImporU 
of  certain  meats  Into  the  United  States  dur- 


ing a  8-year  period:   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  BARING: 
H  R  10086.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act  of  1938  to  Increase  to  80 
percent  of  the  minimum  under  section  6  of 
the  minimum  wage  applicable  to  physically 
handicapped  workers  employed  In  sheltered 
workshops  and  to  provide  for  periodic  In- 
creases beginning  January  1.  1965.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr  CEDERBERG: 
H  R.  10087  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  payments  to  re- 
establish the  purchasing  power  of  American 
fishermen  suffering  temporary  economic  dU- 
locatlon;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr  FOGARTY: 
H  R.  10088  A  bill  to  provide  af  slsUnce  In 
the  development  of  new  or  Improved  pro- 
grams to  help  older  persons  through  grants 
to  the  States  for  community  planning  and 
services  and  for  training,  through  research, 
development,  or  training  project  grants,  and 
to  establish  within  the  Department  of  Health. . 
Education,  and  Welfare  an  operating  agency 
to  be  designated  as  the  "Administration  on 
Aging":  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
HR    10089.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  shaU  conduct  a 
program  of  Investigation,  research,  and  sur- 
vey  to   determine   the   practicability  of  the 
adoption  by  the  United  States  of  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Aftronautlca. 
By  Mr  WICKERSHAM: 
H  R  10090    A  bill  to  Insure  to  military  per- 
sonnel certain  basic  constitutional  rlghU  by 
prohibiting  command  Influence  on  courts- 
martial  cases  and  In  certain  nonjudicial  pro- 
ceedings, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

HR  10091.  A  bill  to  further  Insure  due 
process  In  the  administration  of  mnitory 
Justice  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy  by  es- 
tablishing a  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps 
in  such  Department;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  GUBSER:  .^  .«  »  * 

H  R  10092.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  bagpipes  and  parts 
thereof  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  ONEILL: 
HR  10093  A  bUl  to  amend  section  201  oi 
the  immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  so  as 
to  provide  that  all  quota  numbers  not  used 
in  any  year  shall  be  made  available  to  Imml- 
granu  In  oversubscribed  areas  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  10094  A  bill  to  admit  80,000  Immi- 
grants, natives  and  citizens  of  lUly:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
Hil  10095.  A  bin  to  restrict  Imports  oi 
beef  veal,  and  mutton  Into  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ways  and 

By  Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
H  R  10096.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  exclusion  of  structures  having 
in  excess  of  5  000  acre-feet  of  flood  water  de- 
tention capacity;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
HJl  10097    A    bni    to    restrict    Imports   oi 
beef   veal,  lamb  and  mutton  Into  the  United 
States;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    ana 
Means. 


By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H-R.  10098.  A  bni  to  amend  title  10.  Unltea 
States  Code,  to  provide  medical  care  for  cer- 
Uln  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are 
entitled  to  retired  or  retainer  pay.  or  equiv- 
alent pay.  and  who  served  on  active  duty 
for  at  least  90  days  during  time  of  war  or 


conflict,  and  their  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  JENSEN: 
HR.  10039.  A  bill  to  restrict  Imports  of 
meat  and  meat  products  Into  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
H  R  10100    A    bill    to   modify    the   project 
for  Bradley  Lake.  Cook  Inlet.  Alaska;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH; 
H  R.  10101.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  extend  certain  benefits 
to  certain  veterans  suffering  deafness  of  both 
ears;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr  VANIK: 
H  R.  10102    A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  874. 
81st  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor 

By  Mr  ROBISON: 
HJ  Res.  933.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  permanent  Commission  on  Presidential 
Disability,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KYL: 
H.J.Res.934.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  commercial  and 
residential  areas  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia by  means  of  zoning  Incentives  without 
resort  to  the  Federal  urban  renewal  program 
which  has  destroyed  thousands  of  small 
businessmen  and  has  utterly  failed  to  re- 
house the  slum  dweUer  despite  the  expendi- 
ture of  more  than  |100  million  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  and  the  planned  expendi- 
ture of  many  more  millions  of  dollars  in 
Federal  taxes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

H  J.  Res.  935.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  commercial  and 
residential  areas  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia by  means  of  tax  Incentives  without  resort 
to  the  Federal  urban  renewal  program  which 
has  destroyed  thousands  of  small  business- 
men and  has  utterly  failed  to  rehouse  the 
slum  dw?ller  despite  the  expenditure  of  more 
than  1100  million  In  the  Nation's  Capital, 
and  the  planned  expenditure  of  many  more 
minions  of  dollars  In  Federal  taxes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  272.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 


to  the  persecution  by  the  Soviet  Union  of 
persons  because  of  their  religion;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.  Con.  Res  273.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
place  temporarily  in  the  rotundi  of  the  Cap- 
itol a  statue  of  Father  Euseblo  Francisco 
Kino,  and  to  hold  ceremonies  on  such  occa- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

H.  Con.  Res.  274.  Concurrent  resolution  ac- 
cepting the  statue  of  Father  Euseblo  Fran- 
cisco Kino,  of  Arizona,  presented  by  the 
State  of  Arizona,  to  be  placed  In  Statuary 
Hall:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

H.  Con.  Res.  275.  Concurrent  resolution 

providing  for  printing  of  proceedings  In  con- 
nection with  the  unveiling  of  the  Father 
Euseblo  Francisco  Kino  of  Arizona  statue:  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ELLIOTT: 
H.  Res  638.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  hearings 
entitled  "Federal  Research  and  Development 
Programs";  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.  Res.  639.  Resolution  to  Investigate  so- 
licitations   of    certain    contributions    from 
Government   employees  for  charitable   pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU. 
The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  me- 
morializing the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  relative  to  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  socially  oriented  programs, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  FINNEOAN: 
HR  10104.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Mr. 
Vlncenzo  Manglameli;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H  R.  10105.  A    bin    for   the   relief   of   Rev. 
Joseph  LoGatto;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  KYL: 
HJl.  10106    A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Karen 
Ann  Moore  (Francolse  Slezak);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H.R.  10107.  A    bill    for    the   relief    of   Mo- 
hlnder  Singh  Ghah;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LIBONATI: 
H.R.  10108.    A    bUl    for   the   relief  of   Mrs. 
Maria  Papakyrlakos   (nee  Markopoulos) ;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MILLIKEN: 
HJl.  10109.   A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Been 
Ortac;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R  10110.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Oaetano 
Gandolfo,  Gaetana  Gandolfo.  Salvatore  Gan- 
dolfo,  and  Rlno  Gandolfo;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
HR.  10111.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Manlace  and   Esopla   Manlace    (nee  Prultl) 
and  their  children,  Sarafina  Manlace.  Rosarla 
Manlace.    and    Benedetta    Manlace;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SIBAL: 
HR.  10112.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
Carson;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WATTS: 
HJl.  10113.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Tereea 
Oon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10114.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mayiunl 
Oglwara;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills   and   resolutions,   were   introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  10103.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rudolph 
Ambra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

719.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Ohio  Ben.  Chicago.  111.,  petitioning  considera- 
tion of  his  resolution  with  reference  to  resto- 
ration of  rights  lost  as  a  result  of  previous 
condition  of  servitude;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


A  Bill  To   Rertrict  by  50  Percent  Im- 
ports of  Meats  of  Every  DescriptioD 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  25,  1964 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  which  restricts 
imports  of  meat  and  meat  products  into 
the  United  States.  The  bill  reads  as 
follows: 

HR.  10099 
A  bill  to  restrict  Imports  of  meat  and  meat 
products  Into  the  United  States 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
total  quantity  of  meat  and  meat  products 
originating  in  any  country  which  may  be 
entered,  or  wlthdravni  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption,  during  any  twelve-month  Im- 
port  period,   shall   not    (except  as   provided 


In  section  3)  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
average  annual  quantity  of  meat  and  meat 
products  Imported  from  such  country  during 
the  flve-year  period  ending  on  December  31. 
1963. 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 
(1)  the  term  "meat  and  meat  products" 
Includes  (A)  beef.  veal.  lamb,  mutton,  pork, 
poultry,  and  any  other  meat  to  which  part 
2  of  schedule  1  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  applies,  whether  or  not 
prepared  or  preserved  and  whether  canned, 
cured,  dressed,  or  In  any  other  form.  (B) 
live  animals  Imported  to  provide  meat  of 
any  kind  for  human  consumption,  and  (C) 
any  food  product  which  contains  meat,  of 
any  kind  or  in  any  form,  and  which  is  In- 
tended  for   human   consumption;    and 

(2)  the  term  "twelve-month  import 
period"  means  the  twelve-month  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  or  any  subsequent  twelve-month 
period  beginning  on  an  anniversary  of  such 
date. 

Sec.  3.  If.  during  any  twelve-month  im- 
port period  (after  the  first  such  period), 
the  total  United  States  market  for  meat  and 
meat  products  (as  estimated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture)  exceeds  the  total  aver- 
age annual  United  SUtes  market  for  meat 


and  meat  products  during  the  flve-year  pe- 
riod ending  on  December  31,  1963.  the  maxi- 
mum quantity  of  meat  and  meat  products 
which  could  otherwise  be  imported  Into  the 
United  States  from  any  country  during  such 
period  within  the  limitation  imposed  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shaU  be  increased 
to  an  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  such 
quantity  as  such  market  during  the  twelve- 
month import  period  bears  to  such  total 
average  annual  market  during  such  flve- 
year  period. 

Sec  4.  Each  quantity  referred  to  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  expressed 
In  terms  of  dollar  value,  or  in  terms  of  such 
other  units  (as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture)  as  will  permit  Its  magnitude 
to  t)e  measured,  or  equated  or  compared  with 
other  quantities  in  determining  whether 
and  to  what  extent  the  limitation  Imposed 
by  such  section  is  applicable,  without  re- 
gard to  the  kinds  of  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts or  the  proportions  of  the  various  kinds 
of  meat  and  meat  products  which  are  in- 
cluded in  such  quantity.  In  the  case  of  a 
product  which  contains  but  is  not  composed 
exclusively  of  meat,  there  shall  be  taken 
Into  account.  In  determining  the  magnitude 
of  the  quantity  Involved,  only  so  much  of 
such  product,  or  only  so  much  of  the  value 
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of  Buch  product,  as  conatltutes  or  l»  attribut- 
able to  the  meat  contained  therein. 

Sec  5.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  him  Jointly  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  make 
such  determinations  and  establish  such 
procedures  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  carry  out  this  Act. 

You  will  note.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues,  that  my  bill  restricts  by  50 
percent  the  average  annual  quantities  ol 
all  meats  of  all  kinds  and  in  all  forms  of 
packaging  and  of  all  Uve  meat  animals 
imported  into  the  United  States  from 
all  foreign  countries  during  the  Past  5- 
year  period  ending  on  December  31.  1963. 
Mr   Speaker,  our  cattle  feeders  espe- 
cially are  suffering  a  most  desperate  cost 
price  squeeze  and  have  for  the  past  year 
or  more     Primarily  due  to  the  large  beef 
imports  of  every  description  many  stock- 
men have  already  been  driven  to  the  wall, 
and  unless  a  b  11  such  as  mine  is  very  soon 
made  law.  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
our  stockmen  will  be  driven  into  bank- 
ruptcy,   and    also    our    entire    national 
economy  will  suffer. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  every  Member  or 
the  House  and  Senate  will  give  full  con- 
sideration and  support  to  my  bill  and 
effecUvely  work  for  its  early  passage. 
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Representative  Steed  Suggest*  "A  Dif- 
erent  Look  at  the  Home  Rule  Ques- 
tion"   

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  SLACK,  JR. 

or    WEST    vniOIKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  25.  1964 
Mr    SLACK.     Mr.  Speaker,  proposals 
for  varying  degrees  of  home  rule  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  in  the  House  on  many 
occasions  during  the  past  several  years, 
and  the  issue  is  one  which  holds  a  con- 
tinuing   interest    for    many    Members. 
Since  the  amount  and  kind  of  home  r\ile 
to  be  authorized  has  never  been  stabi- 
lized by  agreement  among  several  con- 
tending elements,  and  the  subject  is  open 
to  discussion.  I  am  pleased  to  offer  for 
consideration    a    provocative    appraisal 
from    the    gentleman    from   Oklahoma. 
Representative  Tom  Steed,   my   distin- 
guished colleague  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  as  published  in  the  February 
issue  of  Washington  magazine: 

Do  the  resldenta  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia really  want  the  same  right  to  vote 
and  self -government  that  all  other  cltlzena 

enjoy? 

Or  la  the  current  pressure  for  home  rule 
really  a  movement  Inspired  by  selfish  interest 
groups  who  use  the  voteless  status  argument 
as  a  smokescreen? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  must  be 
determined  before  any  effective  understand- 
ing or  proper  decision  can  be  made  on  to- 
day's governmenUl  problem  In  this  un- 
paralleled poUUcal  subdivision  of  the  United 
States,  officially  created  as  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  commonly  recognized  as  the 
city  of  Washington. 

The  Founding  Fathers  created  the  District 
as  a  home  for  the  Federal  Government,  apart 


and  away  from  the  powers  and  Influences  of 
the  several  States.  A  Federal  City  meeting 
these  needs  and  requirements  and  a  city  of 
Washington  governed  by  Its  citizens  can  be 
created  To  do  this,  a  curtailment  of  that 
area  which  Includes  only  the  Federal  City 
would  have  to  be  approved,  with  the  re- 
mainder of  what  Is  now  part  of  the  District 
being  returned  to  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Full  voting  rights  for  the  residents  of  the 
District  as  It  now  stands  would  not  place 
these  residents  on  an  equal  footing  with 
other  American  voters.  It  would  give  them 
superrlghts.  It  would  leave  the  imbalance 
of  voting  privilege  as  badly  out  of  balance  as 
Is  presently  the  case. 

Cutting  the  Federal  City  down  to  that  area 
known  as  Capitol  Hill,  with  some  additional 
area  covering  the  major  part  of  the  Federal 
building  complex  which  Includes  the  White 
House  would  accomplish  all  restorations  of 
cltlzeiishlp  rights  that  can  b«  legally  and 
fairly  espoused. 

This  reduction  of  the  Federal  City  to  an 
area  In  which  all  property  U  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  In  which  no 
private  citizens  can  reside,  would  simplify 
the  matter  of  governing  and  regulating  the 
Federal  City  as  an  Independent  home  for  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  would  leave  the  remainder  free 
to  grow  and  develop  In  the  same  manner  as 
Is  now  possible  and  available  to  all  other 
metropolitan  areas  In  the  United  States. 

Under  no  system  of  government  can  the 
needs  of  the  metropolitan  area  be  met  so 
long  as  the  Imaginary  line  of  the  District 
boundary  continues  to  serve  as  an  unbridge- 
able barrier  to  a  comprehensive  area  govern- 
ment. , 

The  District  and  Its  Immediate  environs 
are  so  bound  together  economically  that  this 
political  wall  will  forever  act  as  a  crippling 
barrier  until  It  is  removed. 

Under  the  existing  situation  there  can 
never  be  proper  planning  and  administra- 
tion of  such  community  needs  as  fire  pro- 
tection police,  transportation,  education, 
and  all  the  other  major  neceaaiUes  for  a 
large  municipal  entity. 

The  District  of  Columbia  government, 
under  the  present  system  and  under  all 
others  attempted  In  the  past.  Is  by  necessity 
a  combination  of  a  munlclpalltv.  a  county, 
and  a  State.  None  of  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances which  exist  throughout  the  States  can 
be  enjoyed  In  the  District. 

In  a  polltlcallv  choeen  system  of  govern- 
ment, the  same  bocj=es  and  forces  that  would 
control  the  city  hall,  would  control  the 
county  and  State  levels  That  U  not  so  In 
the  Stat-s.  even  In  those  havlrg  the  largest 
metropolitan  area*  Not  to  have  these  bal- 
ances and  restraints  would  automatically 
leid  to  chaos  controversy,  mismanagement, 
and  all  the  other  Ills  that  a  political  action 
can  generate. 

Until  about  70  years  ago,  the  District  had 
home  rule.  Several  varieties  were  attempted 
The  record  shows  that  all  were  failures  The 
same  factors  that  caused  the  failure  of  home 
rule  in  the  earlier  days  of  District  hlftory 
still  exist  and  will  as  surely  bring  about 
failure  of  any  home  rule  plan  that  can  be 
adopted  now  as  it  did  to  all  those  attempted 
in  those  e«rller  years.  Any  student  of  t>ie 
history  of  the  District  would  have  to  come 
to  this  conclusion 

Removing  of  the  District  line  would  en- 
able the  city  of  Washington  to  be  Incor- 
porated under  Maryland  law  with  Its 
boundaries  expanding  to  whatever  extent  Its 
governmental  needs  required  It  would  truly 
become  a  self-governed  municipality,  with 
Its  citizens  having  the  same  rlghU  and 
privileges  of  all  other  Americans. 

The  remaining  Federal  City,  having  no 
problem  of  private  land  ownership  or  resi- 
dence to  bother  with,  would  present  no  prob- 
lems of  government  or  admlnUtratlon.  The 
courts  and  the  Congrees  would  remain  away 


and  apart  from  the  control  of  any  State  ot 
local  governing  force.  The  'man  on  the 
white  horse"  could  not  bar  the  doors  and 
invoke  dictatorship  as  has  been  feared,  and 
which  fear  caused  the  Founding  Fathers  to 
create  the  District  In  the  first  place. 

These  are  commonsense  and  realistic  fac- 
tors which  history  already  teaches  us  should 
be  considered.  Whether  they  ever  are 
adopted  will  depend  upon  the  proper  answer 
to  the  first  two  questions  raised  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  statement. 

If  equality  with  all  the  remainder  of  the 
United  States  Is  not  the  objective,  the  other 
arguments  and  reasons  for  home  rule  are  not 
worthy  of  the  risks  Involved  to  adopt  them. 
Adoption  of  home  rule  on  the  watered  down 
and  diluted  basis  now  pending  would  at  best 
merely  be  swapping  present  UU  for  a  new 
set  of  Uls. 


Beef  Import  Agreement 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TXZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Februxiry  25,  1964 
Mr.  FISHER.    Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
agreement  with  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land on  beef  and  mutton  imports  was 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.   I   must 
register  my  disappointment  that  it  did 
not  include  lamb  and  also  that  it  was  not 
based  upon  a  5-year  average  of  such  im- 
ports. ^  . 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  account 
for  approximately  80  percent  of  our  im- 
ports of  beef  and  veal.    Right  now  ap- 
proximately 11  percent  of  our  domestic 
meat  market  is  filled  by  foreign  Imports. 
The  1962-63  average,  which  formed  the 
basis  for  the  voluntary  agreement,  wit- 
nessed by  far  the  highest  Imports  of  beef 
and  mutton  into  this  country  in  history. 
For  that  reason,  it  would  seem  that  a  5- 
year   average,   rather   than  the  2-year 
peak  period,  would  have  been  more  fair 
and  realistic. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reiterate  that  I  was  dis- 
appointed because  the  agreement  did  not 
include  lamb.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  lamb  imports  have  increased  over 
1.000  percent  since  1957.  Our  sheep 
population  is  now  the  lowest  since  1867. 
This  decrease  is  due  to  lack  of  profit  In 
the  industry.  From  this  it  is  clear  that 
excessive  Imports  of  this  product  can  be 
very  harmful. 

New  York  City  Is  one  of  the  three  areas 
of  this  country  that  the  domestic  lamb 
industry  must  depend  on  for  over  70  per- 
cent of  its  lamb  sales.  New  York  City 
is  also  the  port  through  which  the  bulk 
of  our  lamb  imports  arrive.  A  few  too 
many  lambs  there  breaks  the  wholesale 
market  and  since  New  York  is  the  sensi- 
tive price-setting  point,  the  live  lamb 
market  frequently  follows  the  lower  New 
York  market  and  breaks  all  over  the  Na- 
tion. It  follows  that  a  drop  of  even  Va- 
cent  per  pound  In  our  live  lamb  market 
as  a  result  of  the  influx  of  imports  is 
equivalent  to  a  5-cent  per  pound  drop  m 
wool  prices. 

The  average  farm  price  of  U.S.  lamos 
in  1963  was  only  $18.20  per  hundred- 
weight compared  to  the  beef  cattle  price 
of  $19.80. 


Mr.  Speaker,  if  lamb  and  mutton  Im- 
p>orts  cannot  be  held  at  the  average  of 
the  last  5  years,  then  I  feel  the  industry 
would  approve  holding  imports  of  lamb 
even  at  present  increased  levels  in  order 
to  remove  the  present  uncertainty  as  to 
volume  coming  in,  resulting  in  further 
liquidation  in  an  already  depressed  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced 
a  bill  to  effectuate  the  objective  which  I 
have  described.  A  copy  of  the  bill 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A'^er'cn  iv  nnva^est  ass-mbled,  That  the 
total  quantities  of  beef,  veal,  lamb  and  mut- 
ton (ixi  ail  forms  except  caiaied,  cured,  ai.d 
cooked  meat)  originating  In  any  country 
which  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  during  any 
period  of  twelve  months  shall  not  exceed  the 
average  annual  quantities  of  such  products 
Imported  from  such  country  during  the  five- 
year  period  ending  on  December  31,  1963: 
Provided,  That  beginning  January  1,  1965, 
there  may  be  an  annual  Increase  In  the  total 
quantities  of  such  products  which  may  be 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
such  purpose,  corresponding  to  the  annual 
rate  ol  Increase  in  the  total  United  SUtes 
market  for  such  products,  as  estimated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


Hearings  Set  on  Congressional  Districts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  25,  1964 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
announced  today  hearings  on  March  18 
on  legislative  proposals  including  my 
own  bill,  H.R.  2836,  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  formation  of  congressional 
districts. 

The  hearings  will  also  present  the 
opportunity  to  all  Interested  Memters  of 
the  Congress  to  present  their  views  on 
the  problem  with  which  they  have  been 
confronted  since  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  involving  congres- 
sional districts. 

The  decision  in  the  case  of  Wesberry 
against  Sanders  has  justified  the  position 
which  I  have  taken  on  the  problem  of 
Federal  standards  for  congressional  dis- 
tricts and  the  enforcement  of  these 
standards  since  I  first  introduced  legisla- 
tion in  the  82d  Congress.  During  my 
long  tenure  in  Congress,  I  have  analyzed 
and  studied  that  problem  and  have  long 
believed  that  it  was  not  an  acute  but  a 
chronic  one  and  now  the  recent  decision 
has  convinced  not  only  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  but  the 
public  at  large  that  this  is  such  a  prob- 
lem for  all.  We  can  no  longer  post- 
pone a  solution.  Immediate  action  Is 
necessary. 

My  bill.  H  R.  2836,  provides  that  every 
State  with  more  than  one  Representative 
mu.st  divide  its  territory  into  districts. 
Each  State  legislature,  under  my  pro- 
posal, would  draw  the  lines  for  each  con- 
gressional district  along  Federal  stand- 
ards which  would  be  required  to  be  com- 


posed of  contiguous  territory,  reasonably 
compact  as  to  form  and  contain  a  popula- 
tion not  more  than  nor  less  than  15  per- 
cent of  the  population  for  the  average 
congressional  district  In  the  State.  Un- 
der my  proposal,  a  Federal  district  court 
would  be  given  the  jurisdiction  to  review 
the  action  of  each  State  legislature  to  re- 
view a  States  redlstrictlng  act  and  also 
to  expedite  such  litigation. 

As  Introduced  by  me,  the  bill  would  not 
become  effective  until  after  the  Nine- 
teenth Decennial  Census,  but  in  view  of 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
I  believe  that  date  should  be  made  effec- 
tive at  an  earlier  date,  perhaps  In  time  for 
the  election  of  the  90th  Congress.  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  light  of  the  language  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  its  recent  decision,  that 
congressional  districts  should  be  com- 
posed of  populations  as  nearly  equal  as 
practicable.  The  enactment  of  my  pro- 
posal, providing  for  a  15-percent  devia- 
tion above  or  below  a  State  average, 
would  be  of  assistance  both  to  State  legis- 
latures and  also  to  courts  in  deciding 
whether  or  not  congressional  districts 
meet  constitutional  requirements. 

Under  the  dissenting  opinion  In  the  re- 
cent case,  a  shadow  of  doubt  has  been 
cast  upon  398  of  the  435  congressional 
seats.  The  representation  of  37  States  In 
the  House  should  not  be  left  In  doubt. 
My  figure  of  a  15 -percent  deviation, 
which  Is  also  one  that  has  received  the 
support  of  many  p>olltlcal  scientists.  Is 
considered  an  equitable  standard  for  fair 
congressional  districting.  Moreover,  by 
permitting  the  States  rather  than  the 
courts  to  draw  the  lines,  I  believe  a  better 
local  understanding  of  geographic  and 
other  local  Interests  can  be  blended  Into 
a  fair  congressional  district. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  consti- 
tutional power  of  Congress  to  enact  my 
proposal  In  this  area.  Indeed,  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  clearly  Indi- 
cated this.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  a  legislative  solution  Is  far  better 
than  a  judicial  one  In  a  field  which  Is  pri- 
marily legislative  In  nature  and  responsi- 
bility. Congressional  approval  of  my  bill 
win  put  an  end  once  and  for  all  to  the 
case-by -case  rulings  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  actions  of  State  legislatures  were  fair 
or  unfair.  My  bill  clearly  recognizes  that 
the  States  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
meet  their  responsibilities  of  drawing  the 
lines  for  equitable  congressional  districts. 
The  guidelines  will  be  supplied  by  the  en- 
actment of  my  bill.  The  responsibility 
win  be  one  for  the  States  to  meet  those 
standards. 


U.S.  Customs  Service  175th  Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  25,  1964 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Saturday  evening  last  here  at 
the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel  I  had  the  great 
privilege  and  high  honor  of  attending  a 
splendid  banquet  marking  the  175th  an- 


niversary of  the  U.S.  customs  service,  one 
of  the  historically  great  and  dependable 
arms  of  our  Government.  The  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Honorable  Douglas  Dillon,  made  a  highly 
Interesting  and  pertinent  address  on  this 
occasion  and  it  is  my  pleasure,  under  the 
permission  heretofore  granted  me  by 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House,  to  In- 
clude with  these  remarks  his  speech  on 
this  important  and  interesting  occasion. 
The  speech  follows: 

REMARKS  or  TKX  HONOEABLX  DOUOI^S  DO-LOM. 

Secretary  or  th«  Treasury,  at  a  DiNMn 
Marking  the  175th  Anniversary  or  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service,  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.  Saturday.  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1964 

Mr.  Mclntyre,  Members  of  Congress,  Com- 
missioner Nichols,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  it 
Is  a  privilege  to  be  among  the  guests  at  this 
gathering,  which  marks  not  only  the  birth- 
day of  the  Father  of  our  Country  but  also  the 
175th  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  customs  service. 
Legislation  enacted  by  the  88th  Congress 
calls  on  the  American  people  to  "observe  this 
anniversary  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities,"  and  President  Johnson  has  pro- 
claimed 1964  "UJ3.  Customs  Year." 

The  customs  service  has  for  one  and  three- 
quarter  centuries  stood  guard  at  our  gates, 
and,  as  Franklin  Roosevelt  observed,  "Its  his- 
tory embodies  the  history  of  both  our  do- 
mestic growth  and  our  foreign  relations." 

If  you  customs  officials  think  life  is  com- 
plicated today,  just  Imagine  what  It  must 
have  been  like  180  years  ago;  the  Stetes  of 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut 
placed  heavy  Imposts  on  such  things  as 
chickens,  eggs,  and  feed.  Connecticut  wood 
was  measured;  cabbages  and  turnips  were 
appraised.  Duty  had  to  be  paid  on  virtually 
everything  shipped  between  the  States. 

It  wasn't  until  1789  that  this  chaotic  state 
of  affairs  was  corrected,  when  the  new  Con- 
stitution gave  the  Federal  Government  the 
muscle  It  needed  to,  "lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  Imposts,  and  excises  [adding  that) 
all  duties.  Imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uni- 
form throughout  the  United  States." 

In  the  early  days,  customs  receipts  pro- 
vided the  bulk  of  our  Nation's  revenues. 
Two  million  dollars  of  the  tofel  of  2>^  mil- 
lion collected  In  the  year  1789  came  from 
customs  duties.  That  92  million  compares 
with  customs  collections  last  year  of  almost 
$1%  billion.  It  is  Impressive  to  note  In 
passing  that  despite  the  continued  Increase 
In  collections,  the  actual  cost  of  collecting 
a  dollar  of  ciistoms  revenues  has  dropped 
over  the  past  17  years  by  an  astonishing  29 
percent.  I  think  this  simple  statistic  Is  elo- 
quent tribute  to  the  efficiency,  dedication, 
and  energy  of  the  men  and  women  in  the 
customs  ser^ice.  a  service  which  has  Bome 
very  distinguished  alumni: 

Many  of  you  will  recall  that  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  was  once  a  measurer  In  the  Bos- 
ton Customhouse,  at  an  annual  salary  of 
$1,500.  He  later  became  surveyor  of  cvis- 
toms.  and  It  Is  said  that  during  his  tour  of 
duty  he  came  upon  old  records  that  Inspired 
him  to  write  his  famous  novel.  "The  Scarlet 
Letter."  The  service  In  those  diys  evidently 
dldnt  have  anything  approaching  the  thor- 
ough training  programs  It  has  today.  At 
one  point  Hawthorne  wrote  his  friend  Long- 
fellow that  he  d'dn't  believe  he  would  have 
any  difficulty  fulfilling  his  duties  "since,  I 
dont  Vnow  what  they  are." 

Herman  Melville,  author  of  "Moby  Dick," 
was  an  Inspector  In  the  New  York  Custom- 
house for  20  years,  where  he  was  paid  the 
sum  of  $4  a  day.  The  same  rate  of  pav  was 
earned  by  the  famous  poet,  Edward  Arling- 
ton Robinson,  who  worked  as  a  special  agent 
at  the  port  of  New  York. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  9.000  men  and 
women  cxirrently  In  the  service  are  at  work 
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on  manuscrlpU  that  will  one  <Uy  b«:ome 
literary  claMlca.  or  at  least  dramatic  tele- 
vUlon  or  movie  script*?  .  w   ^h 

Certainly  you  have  the  material  at  hana 
Take  the  work  of  the  customs  agency  serv- 
ice.  for  e««mple— the  enforcement  arm  of  the 
Bureau  that  wage,  an  around-the-clock 
campaign  against  smuggling  Nowadays^ 
plainclothes,  special  agenU  can  and  do  make 
use  of  the  very  latest  Investigatory  and  sur- 
veillance aids. 

At  John  r  Kennedy  Airport  In  New  York, 
for  instance  closed  circuit  television  cameras 
permit  behind-the-scenes  agenU  to  observe 
passengers-  movemenu  on  a  TV  screen  Any- 
onTattemptlng  to  edg«  a  small  parcel  along 
the  floor  with  hU  foot,  or  attempting  to  pass 
a  package  to  a  bystander  Is  readily  detected 
But  even  with  this  kind  of  equipment.  In- 
spectors have  to  develop  what  amounu  to 
a  sixth  sense  to  spot  the  Incoming  traveler 
who  may  be  attempting  to  smuggle  some- 
thing into  the  country  Not  long  ago.  this 
sixth  sense  led  an  alert  Inspector  to  order  a 
thorough  search  of  a  man  and  wife  and  their 
3-month-old  Infant  who  were  returning  from 
a  trip  to  Mexico.  The  search  eventually  un- 
covered a  quantity  of  marijuana— neatly 
concealed  In  the  babys  diaper 

Diapers  are  by  no  means  the  only  hiding 
places  used  by  would-be  smugglers  which 
must  be  ferreted  out  by  our  well-trained 
inspectors  Smugglers  have  utilized  hat- 
bands coat  linings,  automobile  panels,  hol- 
lowed-out  heels — and  even  a  piece  of  salami. 
One  hapless  traveler  made  the  mistake  of 
attempting  to  secrete  a  $475  gold  pin  In  a 
piece  of  salami,  evidently  unaware  of  the 
restrictions  placed  on  the  imports  of  proc- 
essed meats  The  salami  was  confiscated  as 
a  matter  of  routine.  Its  gold  filling  quickly 
detected. 

Narcotics  smuggling  alone  represents  a 
major  task  for  our  customs  Inspectors. 
Seizures  and  arresu  of  narcotics  and  other 
smugglers  are  constantly  being  made  along 
the  borders  of  the  United  States  In  fiscal 
1963  there  were  In  all  8.855  seizures  made. 
valued  at  over  $34  million. 

Too  few  Americans  are  fully  aware  of  the 
dangers  Involved  In  this  regular  work  of 
customs  inspectors.  Since  1900.  43  customs 
officers  have  been  killed  In  the  line  of  duty 
by  violators  of  customs  laws  or  by  accident 
while  on  duty.  49  others  have  been  seriously 
wounded  or  Injured  by  violators,  and  68 
have  been  seriously  Injured  on  duty  In 
this  same  period,  some  95  smugglers  are 
known  to  have  been  killed  In  gun  battles 
with   customs  enforcement  officers 

Inside.  In  the  customs  laboratories,  and 
out  front^where  It  meets  the  traveling  pub- 
lic— the  customs  service  has  been  steadily 
at  work  improving  and  streamlining  Its  serv- 
ice. Introduction  of  oral  baggage  declara- 
tion at  all  airports  In  the  United  States  has 
greatly  speeded  customs  formalities  At  Ken- 
nedy Airport  in  New  York,  the  average  time 
it  now  takes  for  travelers  is  4  minutes 
per  p>erson — a  record  hard  to  match  any- 
where m  the  world,  especially  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  an  average  of  4.000  persons  arrive 
there  dally. 

Impressive,  too.  Is  the  fact  that  despite 
a  greatly  Increased  volimie  of  business  since 
the  war.  the  number  of  customs  employees 
U  now  somewhat  less  than  It  was  25  years 
ago  There  were  about  10.000  In  the  cus- 
toms service  In  1939.  and  there  are  about 
9.000  In  the  service  now.  efficiently  handling 
such  increases  In  business  as  these 

(1)  U.S.  imports  In  1939  were  valued  at 
§2.1  billion.  In  1963  they  reached  •!«  5 
billion — an    eightfold    Increase 

(2)  Customs  collections  In  1939  totaled 
t3504  million  In  1963  they  came  to  almost 
llJtii  billion — a  fivefold  Increase 

(3)  Consumption  entries  filed  In  1939 
were  514.000  In  1963  they  were  1.528.000— 
a  threefold  Increase.  And  all  of  this,  re- 
member, with  10  percent  fewer  personnel 
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In  the  face  of  thU  ever  growing  workload, 
your  determination  to  continue  seeking  ways 
to  improve  your  service  to  the  traveling  pub- 
lic, and  to  the  international  business  com- 
munity, is  to  be  commended  Af'^r  175 
years,  youre  not  resting  on  your  oars.  Your 
efforu  have  been  instrumental  In  furthering 
the  administrations  policy  of  encouraging 
foreign  travel  to  the  United  States  by  speed- 
ing up  customs  procedures,  by  encouraging 
facelifting  of  facilities  at  our  various  poru 
and.  above  all.  by  greeting  visitors  to  our 
shores  with  courteous,  efficient  personnel— 
our  dockslde  dispensers  of  good  will. 

It  is  a  source  of  real  satisfaction  to  those 
of  us  in  the  Treasury  E>epartment  to  salute 
Customs  employees  on  their  175th  birthday 
To  Assistant  Secretary  Reed,  to  Commis- 
sioner Nichols,  and  to  all  of  you.  I  say  for 
all  of  us  in  the  E>epartment — congratula- 
tions on  a  job  well  done 


Needed    Tax    Redaction    With    Certain 
Undesirable  Features 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

or  Nrw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  25.  1964 
Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Members 
of  the  House  are  today  faced  with  an 
option  to  vote  to  accept  or  reject  in  its 
entirety  the  tax  bill  H.R.  8363.  which  will 
provide  over  $11.5  billion  in  Federal  tax 
relief  when  it  is  fully  effective.  Faced 
with  an  alternative  of  all  or  nothing, 
I  must  reluctantly  accept  certain  un- 
desirable features  so  that  all  Americans 
will  be  able  to  benefit  immediately  from 
other  parts  of  the  bill  that  have  been 
worked  out  successfully  with  bipartisan 

support. 

The  bill  as  a  whole  recognizes  the 
necessity  of  removing  tax  impediments 
to  the  development  of  a  strong  economy. 
For  example,  although  the  individual  in- 
come tax  rates  are  stiU  steeply  progres- 
sive, relief  has  been  given  in  all  marginal 
tax  brackets.  The  heavy  shackels  that 
the  high  and  progressive  rates  have  had 
on  private  entrepreneurship  and  risk 
taking  have  taken  a  serious  toll  in  recent 
years  on  our  economic  growth  and  em- 
ploj-ment  record.  Both  political  parties 
have  recognized  this  dampening  force  of 
the  high  tax  rates  and  united  in  present- 
ing to  the  American  public  a  tax  program 
that  will  at  least  mitigate  some  of  these 
retarding  influences. 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  regard 
HJl.  8363  as  a  panacea  for  all  economic 
ills.  The  budgetary  balance  problem 
still  looms  heavily  over  us.  We  must, 
therefore,  never  lose  sight  of  the  urgent 
need  for  Federal  expenditure  reduction. 
It  is  important  that  the  administration 
and  Congress  make  an  all-out  effort  to 
cut  our  expenditure  level  and  return  us 
to  a  balanced  budget  program.  Unless 
we  accomplish  this,  we  will  see  the  bene- 
fits of  our  tax  program  dwindled  away 
by  inflation  and  costly  debt  financing. 

The  tax  program,  which  Is  in  its  final 
stage  of  congressional  action,  has  as  Its 
direct  objective  a  revitalizatlon  of  our 
national  economy.  The  tax  rate  reduc- 
tions are  designed  to  create  additional 


personal  consumption  and  business  in- 
vestment We  have  seen  published  Ubu- 
lations  on  what  it  means  to  various  in- 
come level  Uxpayers.  There  seems  to  be 
supportable  evidence  that  the  lower  in- 
come individuals,  who  today  spend 
virtuaUy  all  of  their  Income,  will  spend 
most  of  their  additional  disposable  in- 
come provided  by  the  rate  reductions. 
But  I  would  like  to  point  out  a  few  facts 
about  the  cuts  in  the  middle  and  higher 
income  brackets. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  rates  are 
still  quite  progressive  and  high.  If  we 
can  malnUin  a  strict  control  over  Gov- 
ernment expenditure  policy,  we  will  then 
be  able  to  reduce  these  rates  that  bear 
so  heavily  on  the  Investment  sector  of 
our  economy — and  thus  add  one  further 
component  of  strength  to  our  economy. 

A  more  immediate  concern  of  mine 
about  the  tax  bill  is  that  certain  features 
will  result  in  a  smaller  net  reduction  in 
the  rates  of  the  middle  and  higher  In- 
come groups  than  would  appear  from 
the  tax  rate  schedule. 

Perhaps  the  most  regrettable  feature 
of  the  Ux  bill  from  that  standpoint  is 
the  repeal  of  the  current  tax  treatment 
of  dividend  Income.  While  the  overaU 
objective  of  the  tax  bill  is  to  encourage 
a  higher  level  of  economic  activity,  the 
repeal  of  the  tax  credit  removes  an  in- 
centive to  invest  in  equity  capital,  which 
is  a  vital  source  of  a  healthy  business  ex- 
pansion program. 

In   1954   the  dividend  exclusion  and 
credit   were   written   into   the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    to    encourage    greater 
equity  ownership  of  our  industrial  facili- 
ties and  to  increase  the  availability  of  in- 
vestment  funds.    These  provisions  have 
worked  well.    It  is  only  regretUble  that 
they  were  not  raised  above  their  modest 
levels  so  as  to  stimulate  investment  even 
more  effectively.    Thus,  It  seems  utterly 
illogical  to  encourage  Investment  on  the 
one  hand  by  cutting  tax  rates  at  a  cost  of 
bUllons  of  dollars  and  then  to  repeal  an 
important  incentive  feature  which  In- 
volved only  a  modest  loss  of  revenues  to 
the  Government.     If  we  take  Into  ac- 
count the  economic  stimulus  fostered  by 
the  existing  provisions.  I  would  not  be 
surprised  if  the  additional  economic  ac- 
tivity resulting  from  them  largely  offsets 
any  revenue  loss  from  the  provisions. 

The  continuation  of  the  tax  credit  Is 
wholly  justifiable  merely  for  the  sake  of 
reducing  double  taxation  alone.  Income 
that  is  distributed  as  dividends  Is  sub- 
ject first  to  the  corporate  Income  tax, 
and  then  to  the  Individual  Income  tax  In 
the  hand  of  the  stockholder.  No  other 
type  of  income,  including  salaries  and 
wages,  is  twice  taxed.  Yet.  although  we 
purport  to  recognize  equity  as  a  funda- 
mental requirement  of  a  good  tax  system, 
we  single  out  dividend  income  for  double 
taxation. 

If  we  honestly  face  up  to  the  Inequity 
of  double  taxation,  and  the  attendant 
problems  connected  with  It.  we  woiUd 
feel  impelled  to  expand  the  relief  to  the 
stockholders  rather  than  Uke  away  their 
small  4  percent  benefit. 

Although  poUUcaUy  appealing,  the 
arguments  supporting  the  repeal  of  the 
dividend  tax  credit  were  weak  economic 
justifications.    One  such  argument  was 


that  the  credit  Is  more  beneficial  to  the 
higher  Income  groupL  and  thus  is  bad. 
This  argument  does  not  recognize  the 
fact  that  these  middle  and  higher  income 
iz  roups  are  the  potential  investors  upon 
whom  the  greatest  dependence  for  equity 
capital  is  placed.  Furthermore,  if  these 
croups  are  hindered  from  maintaining  a 
high  level  of  Investment,  employment 
and  production  will  suffer  a  sore  setback. 
Why  penalize  the  group  of  Americans 
upon  whom  so  much  deE>ends? 

Another  objectionable  feature  of  the 
bill  is  the  requirement  that  some  em- 
ployees, under  certain  circumstances, 
must  pay  tax  on  employer  contributions 
to  a  group  term  life  insurance  program 
set  up  for  the  employees. 

Under  present  law  no  tax  liability  re- 
sults to  employees  covered  under  such  a 
program.  Under  the  bill,  however,  an 
employee  must  pay  a  tax  on  the  em- 
ployer's cost  applicable  to  that  part  of  a 
policy  whose  value  exceeds  a  certain  lim- 
it This  is  certainly  not  compatible  with 
our  usual  tax  policy  toward  fringe  bene- 
fits set  up  for  the  welfare  of  employees. 
This  action  will  have  a  definite  tend- 
ency to  discourage  these  programs.  It 
may  result  in  the  setting  of  limits  in  the 
amount  for  which  any  employee  may  be 
covered.  It  may  very  well  have  the  over- 
all eflfect  of  reducing  proportionately  the 
amount  of  coverage  for  the  lower  income 
groups — so  that  everyone  will  lose.  This 
type  of  discouragement  of  beneficial  em- 
ployee programs  has  no  proper  place  In 
the  tax  bill.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we 
must  either  accept  the  provision  or  vote 
against  the  entire  bill. 

Taxation  of  this  imputed  income  will 
mean  very  little  revenuewise  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  additional  cost  of 
complying  with  the  new  regulations,  as 
well  as  the  additional  cost  of  administer- 
ing the  provision,  may  very  well  exceed 
the  additional  estimated  revenues  to  the 
Government.  This  provision  is  one  fur- 
ther example  of  Federal  encroachment 
in  a  socially  desirable  program  of  the 
free  enterprise  system.  Even  worse,  it 
may  be  the  beginning  of  serious  inroads 
by  the  Government  into  the  whole  area 
of  fringe  benefits  designed  to  help  the 
financial  status  of  employees. 

Another  ill-conceived  so-called  reform 
measure  in  the  bill  deals  with  restricting 
the  tax  treatment  of  stock  options.  The 
present  tax  treatment  was  designed  to 
foster  better  corporate  management  by 
encouraging  ownership  in  the  business 
by  its  manager.  Yet  the  bill  will  inter- 
fere with  a  tax  incentive  program  that 
has  been  operating  quite  successfully. 

The  bill,  for  example,  requires  that 
the  option  must  be  exercised  within  5 
years — as  compared  to  10  years  under 
present  law — in  order  to  be  accorded 
favorable  tax  treatment.  This  is  short- 
sightedness. Five  years  will  often  be  too 
short  a  time  in  which  enough  improve- 
ment can  be  made  in  a  company's  posi- 
tion that  the  additional  efforts  of  the 
executive  will  be  reflected  in  the  market 
value  of  the  stock.  This  would  be  partic- 
ularly true  if  the  option  Is  granted  dur- 
Jn?  the  peak  of  a  business  cycle. 

Reducing  the  time  during  which  the 
option  may  be  exercised  may  have  sev- 


eral undesirable  results.  The  employee 
may  strive  to  improve  the  company's 
position  in  too  short  a  period  of  time. 
This  may  result  in  a  far  less  stable  im- 
provement than  would  be  accomplished 
over  a  longer  run.  Moreover.  IT  the  em- 
ployee has  no  assurance  of  benefiting 
from  the  plan  because  the  time  limita- 
tion is  too  short,  the  incentive  feature 
would  be  lost.  Thus,  a  quick  unstable 
growth  in  business  and  loss  of  the  incen- 
tive feature  of  the  stock  option  would 
strip  the  program  of  the  qualities  that 
are  intended  to  be  beneficial  to  the  econ- 
omy. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  shall  support  the  passage  of  H.R.  8363. 
It  provides  the  American  public  a  long- 
overdue  tax  relief.  If  I  had  the  choice, 
I  would  vote  for  tax  reduction,  but  would 
oppose  certain  so-called  tax  reform  fea- 
tures which  will  have  adverse  economic 
effects.  This  bill  will  result  in  a  revenue 
loss  of  $11.5  billion  in  1965.  With  this 
in  view,  we  must  strive  to  economize  and 
cut  Federal  expenditures  wherever  we 
can.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  expect  to 
see  a  balanced  Federal  budget  in  the  not 
too  distant  future 
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Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
29  of  this  year  my  colleague  and  our  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  the  Honorable 
Charles  A.  Halleck,  addressed  the  pres- 
idents' conference  of  the  Independent 
Grocers  Alliance  In  Chicago. 

This  organization  represents  more 
than  5.000  independently  owned  food 
stores,  all  in  the  category  of  small  busi- 
ness. 

His  discussion  of  some  of  the  problems 
we  face  as  a  nation  bearing  the  lion's 
share  of  the  burden  of  preserving  free- 
dom as  a  way  of  life  deserve  the  most 
thoughtful  consideration  on  the  part  of 
every  Member. 

The  address  follows: 
Address  by  Charles  A.  Halleck.  Repvblican. 
OP  Indiana.  Minorftt  Leader  or  the  House 
OF  Representatives 

I'm  glad,  for  several  reasons,  that  I  could 
come  out  here  today  and  be  with  you. 

First.  It's  good  to  see  an  old  friend  I  have 
known  for  many  years.  George  Florey.  who 
was  helpful  to  me  during  my  earlier  years  In 
Congrefs  when  we  were  both  considerably 
younger. 

When  he  asked  me  to  come  out  here  I 
juggled  my  schedule  as  best  I  could  to  take 
part  In  your  program. 

I  must  admit  I'm  operating  on  a  tight 
.•schedule.  Just  as  you  are.  I've  got  to  get 
on  out  to  Lincoln.  Nebr..  this  afternoon,  and 
I  hope  I  make  It  Otherwise  some  good  peo- 
ple are  going  to  be  embarrarsed.  I  ."^uppose. 
because  they  advertised  me  as  speaker  at  a 
$100  a  plate  dinner. 

Not  that  they're  paying  a  hundred  bucks 
to  hear  me,  you  understand — and  not  that 


the  food  will  be  worth  a  hundred  dollars  a 
plate,  either. 

But  I  am  part  of  a  package  deal.     I  fol- 
low the  dessert  course. 

Out   there  I'll   make  a  no-doubt-about-lt 
Republican  speech 

This  one  Is  going  to  be  what  I  call  a  non- 
partisan Republican  speech.  But  I  won't 
Intentionally  offend  anyone  If  I  can  help  It. 
The  second  reason  I'm  glad  I  could  be  with 
you  Is  to  pay  my  respects  In  person  to  a 
man  who  has  demonstrated — beyond  any 
doubt — his  faith  In  our  system  of  competi- 
tive enterprise — your  president,  Don  Grimes. 
In  my  book  he  Is  a  great  American  who.  as 
his  father  did  before  him.  has  made,  and 
Is  making,  a  major  contribution  to  the 
healthy  growth  and  development  of  our  Na- 
tion's basic  economic  strength — small  busi- 
ness. 

I'm  happy,  too.  that  I  could  come  out  and 
meet  with  the  kind  of  people  for  whom  I 
have  had  a  great  affinity  since  my  earliest 
days  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Because  let  me  say.  without  any  apologies, 
that  I  am  not  one  of  those  in  Government 
who  has  an  allergy  for  business — or  for  a 
businessman  who  happens  to  be  successful. 
I  don't  want  to  suggest  that  because  I 
first  went  to  bat  for  small  business  a  long 
time  ago  that  I  am  antl  big  business. 

We  all  recognize,  I  am  certain,  that  you 
can't  win  wars,  or  do  a  lot  of  other  things 
In  this  modern  world  In  competition  with 
other  nations — especially  the  dictator  na- 
tions—without the  productive  capacity  of 
big  industries. 

You  can't  make  steel — or  missiles — In  a 
blacksmith  shop 

You  can't  mass  produce  automobiles  in  a 
neighborhood  garage. 

But  by  the  same  token,  it  will  be  a  sad 
day  for  America  if  the  time  ever  comes  when 
small  business  as  we  knew  it  today  is  gone 
from  the  scene. 

It  will  be  a  sad  day  If  the  time  ever  comes 
when  a  man  with  an  Idea,  with  a  tplrlt  of 
Independence,  with  a  desire  to  serve  people 
In  his  own  way,  and  to  the  extent  of  his 
own  capacities,  cant  work  for  himself. 

Because  there  Is  really  no  greater  Incentive 
for  progress  than  that  a  man  reap  the  re- 
ward of  his  Initiative,  his  diligence,  and  his 
willingness  to  put  faith  in  himself  on  the 
line. 

So  I  salute  the  ofBcers  and  members  of 
IGA  for  what  you  have  done  and  are  doing 
for  the  cause  of  independent  small  buslnecB. 
You  are  meeting  a  challenge  In  the  high- 
est traditions  of  our  great  system  and  may 
you  continue  to  grow  and  prosper  In  the 
years  ahead. 

But  I  didn't  come  out  here  Just  to  con- 
flrm  what  you  already  know — that  your  suc- 
cefs  Is  America's  success. 

Rather  I  want  to  Ulk  to  you  briefly  about 
some  of  the  problems  we  all  face  as  cltissns 
of  a  great  nation  that  today — more  than  any 
other  nation — carries  the  burden  of  preserv- 
ing liberty  In  a  world  half  slave  and  half 
free. 

I  think  we  can  all  agree,  without  any 
arguments  and  without  any  partisan  feeling, 
that  we  re  not  going  to  preserve  freedom  any- 
where else  unlets  we  hold  fast  to  freedom 
here  at  home. 

And  we  all  know  that  the  rights  we  enjoy 
today  are  guaranteed  by  the  most  remark- 
able document  ever  conceived  by  the  mind 
of  man — the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

We  all  know  It — and  have  known  It  since 
we  were  kids  in  school. 
But   do    we    appreciate    It? 
Do  we  appreciate  why  this  system  has  en- 
dured to  become  the  oldest  continuous  po- 
litical system  on  the  face  of  the  earth? 

Or  do  we  just  Uke  it  for  granted  that  w« 
will  go  on  and  on.  come  what  may? 
Well,  let's  look  that  one  over. 
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Ours  la  a  government  of  checJu  and  bal- 
ances, a  system  designed  to  prevent  any  con- 
centration of  power  that  could  lead  to  one- 
man  rule 

The  word  I  want  to  concentrate  on  today 
Is  "balance."  because  the  more  I  see  of  our 
total  operation  as  a  society  of  free  people,  the 
more  I  am  convinced  that  the  maintenance 
of  balance  In  all  our  activity  Is  the  key  to 
survival  as  a  free  people 

Natxire  Itself  depends  on  balance. 
The   greatest    abundance  of   crops   results 
from  a  balance   of  sun.   rain,   nourishment, 
and  human  effort. 

We  read  about  well-balanced  athletic 
teams,  balance  of  trade,  supply  and  demand, 
balance  of  power,  and.  may  I  add— budgets — 
In  your  business  and  In  mine. 

Having  thU  in  mind.  I'd  like  to  explore  a 
few  major  areas  where  we  may  fairly  ask 
how  far  down  the  road  we  have  gone  toward 
upsetting  the  system  of  built-in  balances 
designed  by  our  forefathers  with  one  thought 
in  mind— to  preserve  a  maximum  of  Individ- 
ual freedom  by  holding  the  power  of  gov- 
ernment to  a  minimum 

We  have  been  living  In  an  age  of  what  Is 
called  a  "cold  war"— a  struggle  between  slave 
states  and  free  to  determine  which  shall  be 
the  ultimate  victor  In  the  contest  for  the 
mind  of  man. 

It  Is  a  struggle  which  will  decide  whether 
a  society  of  men  governs  Itself  from  the  bot- 
tom up — as  does  ours — or  from  the  top 
down — as  does  the  Kremlin 

We  all  hope  It  will  never  have  to  be  de- 
cided In  the  holocaust  of  war.  but  we  cant 
be  certain. 

Anyone  old  enough  to  understand  what 
he  reads  In  the  paper  knows  there  are  trou- 
ble spots  all  over  the  world;  Vietnam.  Cuba. 
Panama,  the  Congo — none  of  which  we  can 
Ignore. 

Suffice  It  to  say  that  because  of  the  dan- 
gers posed  to  our  own  security  we  are  forced 
to  keep  our  guard  up 

This,  then.  Involves  the  maintenance  of  a 
vast  arsenal  of  military  hardware,  together 
with  millions  of  men  and  women  In  uniform. 
The  burden  of  this  Military  Establishment 
represents  more  than  half  our  total  Federal 
budget. 

And  this  Is  a  price  tag  we  must  pay— like 
It  or  not — to  protect  ovu^elves  and  the  free 
world  from  threat  of  disaster 

But  the  nagging  question  all  of  us  must 
face — and  particularly  those  of  us  charged 
with  providing  for  the  defense  of  our  country 

Is  this:  ^^   ^ 

At  what  point  do  we  feel  assurajice  that 
we  have  provided  adequately  for  that  se- 
curity? .  , 

What  Is  enough  and  what  Is  too  much? 

The  domestic  needs  of  an  expanding  na- 
tion are  pressing  In  upon  us. 

We  could  ufe  more  schools,  more  hospitals, 
more  roads,  more  skilled  personnel— more  of 
almost  any  civilian  resources  you  might  care 
to  mention 

Our  State  and  local  communities  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  desperate  In  their 
search  for  ways  to  finance  their  own  tradi- 
tional areas  of  service. 

But  the  Federal  Government's  massive  de- 
mand for  income  has  thrlveled  the  sources  of 
tax  dolla  s  at  the  grassroots  level 

I  well  recall  a  remark  by  former  President 
Dwlght  Elsenhower  when  he  was  stUl  Gen- 
eral of  the  Armies 

General  Elsenhower  understood  the  real 
secret  of  Americas  strength,  and  this  coun- 
try had  no  leader  more  dedicated  to  our  free 
enterprise  system. 

"The  military."  he  said  on  this  occasion, 
"l8  but  the  cutting  edge  of  the  great  prcUuc- 
tlve  machine  that  Is  America." 

I  have  never  heard  It  put  any  better 
And  the  quesUon  that  keeps  a  lot  of  us 
awake  nights  Is  Just  how  far  can  we  go  In 
spending  our  wealth  to  create  weapons  of 


war  without  creating  a  burden  that  could 
wreck  us  without  a  shot  ever  having  been 
fired  in  anger? 

Where  Is  the  balance  between  the  sl«e  of 
the  cutting  edge  and  the  power  of  the  ma- 
chine behind  it? 

There  are  those  who  say  we  ought  to  em- 
bark on  full  mobilization  and  go  tor  broke, 
regardless  of  the  horrible  consequences  to 
humanity. 

There  are  others,  probably  Just  as  sincere, 
who  crusade  for  complete  dUarmament  on 
the  theory  that  our  potential  enemies  will 
follow  suit. 

Well,  I  happen  to  think  that  both  extremes 
are  unrealistic,  to  say  the  least,  and  that  as 
long  as  the  cold  war  persists— with  brush- 
fires  breaking  out  here  and  there— we've  got 
to  be  ready  for  any  eventuality. 

Tou  know.  Khrushchev  boasted  he  would 
bury  us.  but  he  said  he  didn't  mean  through 

war.  ..    ..1   « 

Id  hate  to  think  he  could  bury  us  by  bluff- 
ing this  country  Into  bankruptcy. 

Another  major  area  Involving  the  need  for 
balance  lies  In  the  relaUonshlp  of  various 
units  of  government. 

im  afraid  that  here  we  are  getting  badly 
out  of  kilter,  with  a  very  real  danger  that 
the  imbalance  Is  going  to  get  worse  before 
it  gets  better,  unless  people  like  you  make 
your  voices  heard  In  no  uncertain  terms. 

Let  me  talk  a  bit.  first,  about  the  relation- 
ship between  the  three  major  branches  of 
our  Federal  Government,  with  emphasis  on 
the   executive   and   legUlatlve   branches. 

I  say  this  because  bringing  the  Judicial 
branch  Into  this  discussion  would  require 
more  time  than  I've  got  today. 

In  any  event,  we  start  with  the  well- 
known  fact  that  ours  Is  a  tripartite  system, 
three  Independent  branches— and  I  know 
you  like  the  word  "Independent "  as  much  as 
I  do. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Congress  I  am  a  part 
of  a  larger  organization— as  you  are.  At  the 
same  time,  my  first  obligation  Is  to  satisfy 
my  constituents.  Just  as  your  success  depends 
on  how  well  you  serve  the  customers  of  your 
area. 

Believe  me,  the  folks  I  represent  know  what 
they  want  from  me  Just  as  much  as  your 
folks  know  what  they  expect  you  to  deliver. 
And  the  one  thing  none  of  us  had  better 
forget  is  that  If  we  let  them  down  we're 
dead. 

That's  what  keeps  us  on  our  toes— and 
that's  as  it  should  be. 

I've  been  around  long  enough  to  know  that 
anyone  In  business  goes  home  at  night  once 
m  a  while  wondering  whether  the  battle  is 
worth  It. 

Well,  let  me  assure  you:  I  take  my  lumps, 
too. 

But  the  fact  that  we  are  all  still  In  busi- 
ness would  Indicate.  It  seems  to  me,  that 
as  far  as  most  folks  are  concerned,  we  are 
doing  all  right. 

Which  leads  me  to  the  observation  that 
maybe  all  this  crltlcUm  of  the  Congress  ought 
to  be  considered  for  what  It's  worth:  the 
loud  protesU  of  a  noisy  minority  of  social 
pleaders— a  lot  of  them,  by  the  way,  who 
are  paid  to  protest. 
Let  me  tell  you  a  story. 
It  seems  there  was  a  young  fellow  down 
m  Arkansas  who  lived  on  a  farm  that  had 
some  swampland  on  It. 

One  day  he  read  an  ad  In  a  magazine  by  a 
company  offering  a  dollar  apiece  for  bullfrog 
skins 

The  youngster  wrote  to  the  company  tell- 
ing them  he  could  furnUh  a  thoxisand  frog- 
skins or  more  If  they  could  use  them. 

The  company  wired  back:  "WUl  take  all 
you  can  send." 

A  week  later  the  boy  wrote  the  company. 
•Am  sending  you  1  dozen  frogskins  under 
separate  cover.     The  noise  sure  fooled  me."' 


Forgive  me  If  I  dwell  Just  a  few  more  min- 
utes on  this  business  of  Congress.  It  hap- 
pens to  be  my  favorite  subject. 

Im  not  thin-skinned  as  far  as  criticism 
la  concerned.  If  I  were  I  couldn't  have 
survived  nearly  30  years  In  Washington. 

And  Im  not  going  to  applaud  the  length 
of  the  last  session,  because  there  really  wasnt 
any  excuse  for  keeping  us  there  that  long 

I  could  say  Id  vote  to  adjourn  a  Democrat 
Congress  anytime  because  no  good  can  come 

And  I  could  say  there's  nothing  wrong  with 
Congress  a  good  election  wouldn't  cure. 

But  I  wont  say  either  one  of  those  things— 
for  the  record— because  you  might  accuse  me 
of  being  partisan.  ^     ^  .  . 

But  I  do  repeat:    we  were  kept  in  session 

Especially  when  the  Issue  that  kept 
us  on  the  Job  right  up  to  the  day  before 
ChrUtmas  was  whether  or  not  we  would  play 
Santa  Claus  to  Khrushchev  and  give  him  a 
credit  card  for  American  wheat. 

I'm  not  against  selling  surplus  wheat  to 
Russia  If  they  pay  cash  on  the  barrelhead 
for  It.  And  by  caah  I  mean  dollars  or  gold— 
not  rubles.  ^  . 

This  would  help  our  balance-of-payments 
situation— and  there's  that  old  word  "bal- 
ance"  again. 

But  I  have  a  conviction,  as  have  the  rest 
of  the  people  on  my  side  In  the  House  of 
Representatives— almost  to  a  man— that  if 
you  make  the  Soviet  Union  spend  money  for 
what  they  buy  from  us.  to  that  extent  you 
reduce  their  capacity  to  spend  money  creat- 
ing mtechlef  around  the  world. 

By  the  same  token.  If  we  extend  them 
credit  to  supply  their  needs,  we  simply  add 
to  that  capacity. 

This  Is  what  our  side  believed,  and  this  U 
what  we  fought  for  right  down  to  the  wlre^ 
We  were  finally  overwhelmed  by  sheer  force 
of  numbers,  because  when  the  opposition 
turns  out  In  force  weTe  In  the  minority  by 

*  One  Mthe  arguments  put  forward  against 
banning  use  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
Kuarantee  credit  to  the  Russians  was  that 
the  Congress  would  thereby  usurp  a  power 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  reserved  for 
the  President. 

But  It  has  gotten  to  the  point  where  a 
major  area  of  our  foreign  relations  Involves 
the  appropriating  of  public  money  for  the 
various  military  and  economic  programs  ol 
assistance  to  other  nations. 

Certainly.  In  this  regard.  It  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Congress  to  take  a  long  ha^ 
look  at  this  whole  matter  of  how  much  we 
can  help  others  without  beginning  to  hurt 

ourselves.  ^     ,       ,     ^,„j 

This  we  have  been  doing,  having  in  mind 
the  necessity  of  balancing  out  our  defense 
needs  at  home  with  offshore  bases  abroad 

All  of  which  reminds  me  of  the  dear  om 
lady  who  sent  a  note  to  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  saying.  "I  do  hope  you  will  give 
my  money  to  some  nice  country." 

Which  about  sums  up  the  attitude  of  a  lot 
of  Americans,  We  want  to  help  our  friends 
as  best  we  can— as  long  as  they  are  willing 
to  help  us  and  to  help  themselves  But  we 
don't  want  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  a  po- 
tential enem  . 

So  I  do  want  to  speak  up  for  Congress  as 
an  Institution. 

And  It  occurs  to  me  that  business  ana 
Congress  have  one  thing  at  least  In  common^ 
were  both  whipping  boys-and  usually  from 
the  same  sovirces. 

One  of  the  criticisms  leveled  at  Congrem  u 
that   It  didn't   pass  enough   legUlatlon   lasx 

Well,  for  my  money,  folks,  we  deserve  more 
credit  for  what  we  refused  to  do.  than  lot 
what  we  did  do.  . 

And  I  think  most  Americans  KO  along  w^tn 
that.     EspecUlly  taxpayers.     In  fact  anyone 


who  has  the  least  concern  for  the  ever-In- 
creasing cost  of  Govtrnment  will  grade  Con- 
gress on  the  plus  side  for  the  fact  that  It 
didn't  pass  a  lot  of  new  spending  programs. 
The  second  biggest  single  Item  In  our 
budget  today  represents  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt— and  we  had  to  raise  that  limit 
twice  last  year. 

By  coincidence,  this  figure  Just  happens  to 
be  the  same  as  the  amount  of  the  proposed 
\»x  cut  the  whole  country  is  waiting  for — 
(11  billion. 
Think  about  that  for  a  minute. 
Incidentally,   the  country  Is  going  to  get 
that  tax  cut.  in  my  opinion,  because  enough 
ot  us  down  there  Insisted  there  be  a  cutback 
m  spending  to  make  a  tax  reduction  mean- 
ingful. 
We  got  that  Job  done. 

I'm  not  going  to  mention  all  the  bad  things 
people  say  about  Congress.  I'd  wind  up  with 
an  inferiority  complex. 

But  we  all  know  there  are  those  who  con- 
tend we  ought  to  act— willy-nilly — on  every 
proposal  sent  to  us  by  the  administration. 

All  I  can  say  to  that  is.  God  save  the 
Republic. 

Last  year,  for  Instance,  we  had  Fomethlng 
between  400  and  500  proposals  to  consider — 
depending  on  whose  figures  you  take. 

More  than  100  Involved  spending  money — 
puess  whose. 

Some  70  more  involved  slapping  more  con- 
trols on  guPFS  who. 

Look,  my  friends.  Just  let  me  say  this: 
Congress  couldn't  have  given  all  those  pro- 
grams the  study  they  needed  In  5  years,  let 
alone  1. 

I've  been  asked  whether  some  of  the  pro- 
posals made  and  rejected  last  year  will  fare 
any  better  this  year. 
Mv  answer  Is  "No." 

The  Ux  bill  and  the  civil  rights  bill  were 
not  rejected  last  year.  They  are  both  highly 
complicated  measures  which  deserved,  and 
are  receiving,  thoughtful  consideration. 

In  my  opinion  there  will  be  affirmative  ac- 
tion on  both  In  the  near  futiu«. 

Congress,  In  the  future  as  It  has  In  the 
past,  will  measxire  up  to  Its  responsibilities 
to  the  people. 

We  have  demonstrated  that  In  times  of 
crisis  we  can  move  swiftly  on  matters  ob- 
viously in  the  national  Interest. 

But  the  Congress  has  always  been  cautious 
not  to  be  stampeded  Into  Ill-considered  ac- 
tion for  which  there  Is  no  demonstrated  need 
or  widespread  public  demand. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  crlt'clsm  of 
Congress.  It's  been  going  on  almost  since 
this  country  got  underway  as  a  Republic. 


And  I'm  sure  it  will  continue. 
But  I  happen  to  think  that  the  Congress, 
as  our  Founding  Fathers  Intended.  Is  the 
voice  of  the  people — and  that  what  Congress 
does  or  doesn't  do  pretty  well  reflects  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  majority  of  our 
citizens. 

Of  course  the  Institution  of  Congress  Isn't 
perfect.  Neither  are  its  Members.  Neither 
is  business  or  businessmen. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  a  few  things 
about  humanity  In  general  that  don't  meas- 
ure up  to  the  standards  set  for  us  a  long, 
long  time  ago 

So  we  keep  trying. 

And  as  far  as  I'm  concerned  we  keep 
what  we've  got  until  somebody  convinces  me 
he's  got  something  better  to  offer — and  I 
haven't  heard  about  It  yet. 

Balance  in  government  under  our  system 
also  Involves  the  relationship  of  the  Federal 
operation  with  State  and  local  units  of 
government. 

The  separation  of  powers  was  the  subject 
of  great  debate  among  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution. 

No  one  argues  that  the  conduct  of  war  and 
foreign  relations  Is  not  the  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

So  are  such  things  as  the  regulation  and 
promotion  of  orderly  Interstate  commerce; 
the  protection  of  basic  human  rights,  such 
as  property,  freedom  of  spsech.  assembly,  and 
trial  by  Jury. 

I  don't  want  to  oversimplify.  We  all  real- 
ize that  life  today  Is  more  complex  than  It 
was  even  a  couple  of  decades  ago. 

But  a  lot  of  rights  and  responsibilities 
were  deliberately  left  with  the  people  becatose 
the  men  who  drafted  the  Constitution  knew 
about  tyranny. 

What  we  must  ask  ourselves  In  all  serious- 
ness today  is  this:  How  far  have  we  drifted 
from  the  concept  of  decisionmaking  by  the 
peop'.e  back  home  on  matters  that  have  tra- 
ditionally Involved  local  determination? 

Are  we  on  the  right  track,  my  friends,  in 
assuming  that  a  man  at  a  desk  In  Washing- 
ton can  have  a  better  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  your  home  community  than  your 
mayor,  your  township  trvjstee.  or  your  county 
commissioner? 

And  win  that  man  at  the  desk  in  Wash- 
ington be  as  accountable  to  you  and  your 
neighbors  as  the  local  official  you  can  hire 
or  fire,  by  your  vote  as  a  free  citizen? 
I  think  the  answer  Is  obvious. 
And  so  we  come  to  the  most  Important 
area  of  balance  of  all — the  relationship  be- 
tween government  and  the  individual. 


It  Is  the  sum  total  of  what  I  have  been 
talking  about. 

How  far  have  we  come  and  how  far  do  we 
go  In  this  business  of  government — especially 
the  Federal  Government,  far  removed,  mov- 
ing In  on  the  lives  of  Its  citizens? 

To  what  extent  does  Washington  take 
upon  Itself  problems  ranging  from  planned 
parenthood  to  aid  programs  for  more  park- 
ing places? 

How  far  do  we  go  In  providing  the  essen- 
tials of  existence  until  the  citizen  becomes 
an  absolute  ward  of  government — a  ward 
who  sends  all  of  his  Income — If  he  has  any — 
to  the  I>epartment  of  Internal  Revenue  and 
then  Just  votes  for  a  living?  If  he  has  a 
vote. 

I  don't  want  to  believe  this  could  ever 
happen  In  America — neither  do  you. 

But  you  know  and  I  know — every  person 
who  will  be  honest  with  himself  knows — 
that  we  have  gone  a  long  way  down  that 
road. 

Today  some  50  million  Americans  get  Gov- 
ernment checks  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Today  your  Government  exercises  more 
direct  control  over  the  lives  of  people  than 
ever  before  and  the  end  Is  not  In  sight. 

1  hope,  for  the  good  of  this  great  country 
of  ours,  and  for  the  future  of  your  sons  and 
daughters  that  somehow  we  can  stem  this 
tide  before  we  reach  the  point  of  no  return. 
Let  me  close  with  a  story  that  goes  back 
to  the  days  when  our  Republic  was  being 
born. 

The  Continental  Congress  was  meeting  In 
Philadelphia,  hammering  out,  word  by  word, 
the  deathless  prose  of  our  great  Constitution. 
As  the  deliberations  neared  their  climax  a 
crowd  gathered  on  the  lawn  in  front  of 
Independence  Hall. 

The  meeting  finally  broke  up  and  wise 
old  Benjamin  Franklin  came  out  and  down 
the  steps. 

A  woman   rushed  up  to  him   and   asked, 
"Dr.   Franklin,  what  liave   you   given  us,   a 
monarchy  or  a  republic?" 
Whereupon  Franklin  said  this: 
"Madam,  we  have  given  you  a  republic — 
if  you  can  keep  It." 

He  didn't  say  If  "we"  can  keep  It — he  said 
"you." 

This,  then,  Is  the  challenge  we  all  face: 
To  do  our  part — to  contribute  what  we  can — 
toward  preserving  this  wonderful  way  of  life 
which  has  made  us  the  greatest  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Measure  up  to  your  own  Individual  re- 
sponsibilities as  free  citizens  and  I  have  no 
doubt  we  will  win  through. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Febriary  26,  1964 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D  D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

I  Thessalonians  5:21:  Prove  all  things; 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good- 
Almighty  God,  by  whose  divine  provi- 
dence we  are  surrounded  and  by  whose 
power  we  are  sustained  in  this  moment 
of  prayer,  may  we  be  Inspired  by  those 
thouphts  that  will  be  the  progenitors  of 
noble  achievements. 

Grant  that  in  thought,  word,  and  deed 
we  may  bear  witness  to  our  kinship  with 
the  Master  who  came  to  do  Thy  will  and 
through  all  the  changing  scenes  of  life, 
with  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  trials  and 
tribulations,  may  we  also  learn  to  make 
Thy  wiser  will  our  own. 


Give  us  the  wisdom  and  insight,  the 
courage  and  sincerity  to  apply  those  prin- 
ciples that  will  enable  us  to  solve  the 
complex  and  difficult  problems  which 
disturb  our  social  order  and  undermine 
the  moral  stamina  of  our  civilization. 

In  the  great  adventure  of  life  may 
we  be  girded  with  the  cardinal  virtues 
and  humanities  and,  as  the  messengers 
and  ambassadors  of  generosity  and  good 
will,  may  we  daily  cultivate  a  finer  de- 
gree of  sympathy  and  service  in  our  en- 
deavor to  transform  a  world  that  still 
has  in  it  so  much  of  the  brutal  and  bar- 
barous. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 


SUBCOMMnTEE  ON  SPACE  SCI- 
ENCES AND  APPLICATIONS.  HOUSE 
COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND 
ASTRONAUTICS 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Miller  1,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Space  Sciences  and 
Applications  be  allowed  to  sit  tomorrow 
afternoon  and  Friday  afternoon  while 
the  House  is  engaged  in  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE    JOURNAL 
The   Journal    of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


RIGGING  OF  BIDS  IN  NAVY  DEPART- 
MENT. BUREAU  OF  WEAPONS 
PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
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the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  including  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Navy  currently  has  underway  two 
purchases  of  electronics  equipment  that 
are  supposed  to  be  competiUve  buys.  The 
truth  is  that  they  are  both  rigged  to  go 
to  one  company.  . 

This  same  company  is  today  makmg 
this  equipment  under  terms  of  past  sole 
source  contracts.  This  company's  presi- 
dent is  a  onetime  associate  of  the  very 
Navy  engineer  who  is  writing  the  terms 
under  which  this  equipment  wUl  be  pur- 
chased. And  this  engineer.  Mr.  Speaker, 
presently  handles  over  $3  million  worth 
of  business  for  this  same  firm  in  the 
Navy  Department  Bureau  of  Weapons. 

You  might  think  It  unbelievable  that 
Navy  Department  ofQcials  would  allow 
this  to  go  on.  The  fact  is  they  have 
known  it  for  months  because  I  called  it 
to  their  attention.  ^    .   ^    ^v. 

Today  after  months  of  study  Into  the 
background  of  Navy  purchases  from  this 
firm.  I  am  going  to  name  names,  dates, 
amounts,  and  equipments  to  demonstrate 
how  one  firm  can  set  the  stage  to  get 
business  in  wholesale  lots  from  one  small 
area  of  the  Navy  Department. 

First,  let  us  deal  with  the  two  cur- 
rent procurements— where  the  waste  still 
has  not  taken  place.  Unless  someone  in 
the  Navy  steps  in  and  takes  a  hand,  these 
two  procurements  will  prove  how  one 
Government  worker  can  produce  a  cli- 
mate suitable  for  one  manufacturer  only 
and  detrimental  to  all  other  bidders 
simply  by  restricting  the  time  for  delivery 
of  certain  complex  electronic  equip- 
ments. 

The  first  buy  is  for  a  radio  direction 
finder  that  is  technically  nomenclatured 
AN  ALI>-2.  Bidding  closes  March  17. 
1964— St.  Patrick's  Day— at  the  Aviation 
Supply  Office.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  The 
previous  manufacturer  of  this  equipment 
is  Babcock  Electronic  Corp..  Costa  Mesa. 

Calif.  „    ,  ^ 

Under  terms  of  this  purchase,  first  de- 
livery is  required  in  June  1964.  With 
bidding  closing  March  17.  1964.  we  can 
expect  a  contract  award  by  mid- April, 
based  on  past  experience.  Thus,  less 
than  60  days  is  allowed  a  manufacturer 
to  produce  this  equipment,  have  it  tested 
and  passed  and  readied  for  delivery  to 
the  Navy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  sources  In  both  the 
Navy  and  the  electronics  Industry  say  It 
is  not  possible  for  any  company  other 
than  the  current  producer  to  meet  this 
time  schedule. 

Thus,  unless  someone  In  the  Navy  steps 
in  and  changes  this  artificially  tight  time 
schedule,  t^re  will  be.  in  reaUty.  little 
or  no  competitive  bidding,  and  the  tax- 
payer's pocket  will  be  picked  while  in- 
dustry Is  hoodwinked  again. 

The  second  purchase  is  now  being 
processed  by  the  Navy  Purchasing  Office 
here  in  Washington.  It  is  also  competi- 
tive in  nature.  It  is  for  what  is  called 
the  AN  SRW-4.  a  complex  rack  of  elec- 
tronic gear  used  to  control  the  flight  of 
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pllotless  drone  aircraft.  It.  too.  has  been 
made  sole  source  and  without  competi- 
tion in  the  past  by  Babcock  Electronics. 
Costa    Mesa.    Calif.,    for    about   $25,000 

each. 

The  Navy  specifies  In  its  invitation 
that  new  units  of  the  AN /SRW-4  must 
be  delivered  for  testing  before  produc- 
tion runs  are  started.  This  test  model 
must  be  delivered  90  days  after  the 
award  of  a  contract.  The  IFB  also  con- 
tains what  is  called  liquidated  dam- 
ages  which  the  contractor  must  pay  for 

every  day  the  delivery  schedule  slips. 

Here  again.  Mr.  Speaker,  electronics 
industry  technicians— and  Navy  techni- 
cians—tell me  the  only  firm  that  can  do 
this  work  is  the  present  sole  source  pro- 
ducer. Babcock  Electronics. 

Now.  let  us  go  one  layer  deeper.  Let 
us  see  who  is  represented  here  by  the 
word  "Navy."  As  my  colleague  from 
Louisiana  once  said.  "Let  s  get  the  bodies 
up  here." 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Navy  engineer  in 
charge  of  both  these  procurements  is  a 
man  named  Harry  A.  McConaghy.  who 
lives  at  5447  Chevy  Chase  Parkway  NW.. 
Washington.  He  is  attached  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Naval  Weapons. 

What  Mr.  McConaghy  has  done  in 
both  these  cases  Is  as  simple  as  it  is  de- 
vastating. He  has  practically  guaran- 
teed to  eliminate  all  competition,  since 
no  industrial  marketing  manager  who 
values  his  skin  is  going  to  quote  a  com- 
petitive price  against  such  bob-tailed 
delivery  schedules  with  damages  staring 
him  in  the  face  for  every  day  he  is  late. 
Now.  to  understand  the  way  that  Gov- 
ernment business  is  often  transacted,  it 
is  necessary  to  know  the  backgrounds  of 
the  people  involved.  To  accomplish  this. 
I  have  asked  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  supply  me  with  background  ma- 
terials on  all  the  companies  and  prin- 
cipals involved. 

To  state  the  situation  very  briefly,  it 
turns  out  that  the  President  of  Babcock 
Electronics  is  a  former  Navy  employee 
who  worked  at  one  time  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Conaghy. It  also  turns  out  that  Mr. 
McConaghy  is  at  present  handling  over 
$3  mUlion  of  Navy  business  for  Babcock. 
all  of  it  negotiated  or  sole  source— non- 
competitive. 

I  want  to  state  here  and  now  and  for 
the  record— I  have  no  quarrel  with  Bab- 
cock Electronics.  The  company  is  in 
business  to  make  money  for  its  stock- 
holders. It  must  play  the  Defense  pur- 
chasing game  by  the  rules  laid  down  by 
the  people  In  positions  of  power. 

It  is  the  system  of  awarding  contracts 
and  the  civil  servants  who  put  themselves 
in  positions  of  question  that  must  be 
looked  Into  constantly  by  this  Congress. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  president  of  Babcock 
Electronics  Is  Moody  Besancon.  Under- 
standably, he  spends  much  of  his  time 
in  Washington  and  much  of  this  time  is 
In  the  company  of  Mr.  McConaghy. 
This,  too.  Is  understandable  since  much 
of  Babcock's  Navy  business  flows  from 
this  source. 

Mr.  Besancon  is,  as  I  have  said,  an 
ex-Navy  employee.  He  left  his  OS-12 
job.  then  paying  about  $7,570  per  year, 
to  accept  outside  employment  which  soon 


resulted  in  his  accepting  the  presidency 
of  Babcock  Electronics. 

To  refresh  the  memory  of  Members,  let 
me  remind  them  that  Mr.  McConaghy. 
the  Navy  engineer,  also  has  technical 
cogniznace  over  the  radio  set— the 
AN  DRW-29  about  which  I  spoke  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  last  August^-CON- 
GRESsioNAL  RECORD,  volumc  109.  part  11, 
page  15096.  This  is  the  case  in  which 
the  Navy  fought  to  restrict  the  bidding 
to  Babcock  and  where  earlier  sole  source 
prices  for  the  radio  were  $1,500.  When 
comj>etltion  was  forced  for  the  radio, 
the  price  feU  to  $702.98  each. 

During  that  same  period.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  had  the  General  Accounting  Office  as- 
certain the  exact  number  of  contracts 
Babcock  had  acquired  through  Mr. 
McConaghy's  office  and  what  percentage 
of  his  total  workload  these  contracts 
represented. 

In  addition,  I  asked  about  Mr.  Besan- 
con since  I  was  informed  by  people  in 
the  Navy  that  he  was  an  ex -engineer  who 
had  worked  in  the  Navy  with  Mr. 
McConaghy  some  years  ago. 

For  the  record.  I  would  like  to  Insert 
the  Comptroller  General's  report.  Pile  No. 
B-151274.  which  relates  to  this  matter: 


September  20.  1963 
Dear  Mr.  Wilson:  Reference  U  made  to 
your  letter  of  July  23.  1963.  wlicreln  infor- 
mation was  requested  pertaining  to  Harry 
McConaghy.  a  Bureau  of  Naval  Weapons  en- 
gineer and  to  Babcock  Electronics  of  CoeU 
Mesa  Calif.  The  data  presented  below  are 
in  the  same  order  as  the  Information  re- 
quested in  your  letter. 

1.  A  schedule  of  current  contracts  and  re- 
lated data  under  the  cognizance  of  Harry 
McConaghy.  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Weapons.  Is  attached.  The  schedule 
shows  that  as  of  July  31.  1963,  Mr^  Mc- 
Conaghy had  project  cognizance  over  12  con- 
tracts  totaling  $10,435,333.  on  which  deliv- 
eries had  not  been  completed.  Six  of  these 
conuacts  totaling  $3,179,730  were  with  Bab- 
cock Electronics.  ^ 

2   Our  review  of  recent  Standard  St  i^xjri 
Corp    reports  showed  that  the  president  of 
Babcock  Electronics  Is  Mr.  Moody  Besancon 
We  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Weap- 
ons   the  service   record   card    of   Mr    Moody 
Besancon  and  determined  that  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  the  Navy  for 
3  months  and  was  separated  from  the  Navy 
payroll  on  June  1.  1956.    During  his  employ- 
ment, he  was  classified   as  electronic  engi- 
neer   (radio),    grade    OS-12.    at    $7,670    per 
annum  and  assigned  to  the  Systems  Section 
of  the  Oulded  Missiles  Ouldance  Branch.  Bu- 
reau of  Aeronautics.     We  were  furnished  a 
job  description  for  work  performed  In  thU 
section    by    the   Bureau   of   Naval    Weapons 
This  section  had  the  responsibility  for  tne 
development,    testing,    and    procurement    of 
complete  guidance  systems  and  for  the  in- 
tegration of  components  developed  by  otner 
sections  and  agencies  Into  guidance  *y*^^ 
for  all  missiles  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
Bureau  of  Aeronautics  and   for  the  evalua- 
tion of  such  systems. 

3  The  Bureau  of  Naval  Weapons  informed 
us  that  the  latest  Information  available  a* 
of  May  31.  1963.  Indicates  that  the  Babcock 
Electronics'  total  business  backlog  Is  approx  - 
mately  $8  million.  Of  thU  amount,  we  esti- 
mate that  approximately  $2.5  million,  or 
about  30  percent.  represenU  the  bacjilog  oi 
prime  contracts  with  the  Bureau  of  Navai 
Weapons 

Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  Campbtll, 
ComptToller  General 
of  the  United  States 


Contracts  on  which  deliveries  have  not  been  compleUd  on  equipments  or  services  under  project  cognizance  of  RMWC-5S  (Mr.  H.  A.  Mc- 
Conaghy) as  of  July  31,  1965 


iKm 


Contractor 


Babcock  Electronics,  1640  Monrovia 
Ave.,  Costa  Mesa,  Calif. 


do.. 

do. 

do.. 


8 
9 
10 

n 

12 


do. 
do. 


Total,   current   contracts   *ith 
Batxrock  Electronics. 
Oyrodyne     Co.    of    .\n)erlca.     Inc., 
Flowerfield   St.,   St.   James,   Long 
Inland,  N.Y. 
ARE  Products,  Inc.,  Box  57,  Raton, 
N   Mex. 
.    do 


Contract  No. 


NOW  63-0381.. 

NOW  63-0311. 
NOW  63-^1656. 
NO w  62-1 105. 

NOW  62-(«19. 

NOw  61-0W4. 


Northrop  Corp.,  8000  Woodley  Ave., 

Van  Nuys,  Calif. 
Reeves    Instrument    Corp.,    Oarden 

City,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Electronic  >s.';lstance  Corp.,  20  Bridge 
Ave.,  Red  Bank,  N.J. 


Total,  all  contracts. . . 


NOw  63-0306. 


N600(ig)6')039 
(NPO  Wash.). 

N600(]9)58315 
(NPO  Wash.). 

NOw  61-0553.... 

NOw61-0755-f 


N60n(19)S6444 
(NPO  Wash.). 


Date 


June  25,1063 

May  17.1063 
Apr.  19.1963 
Sept.    5,1962 

Mar.    9,1962 

June  21,1961 


Equipment 


May    9,1963 

Mar.  13,1963 
Apr.  6, 1962 
June  20,1961 
June  21,1961 

Feb.  15,1961 


AN/8RW-4  (all  versions  Including  DASH) 
course  of  Instruction  for  training  in  checkout 
equipment  for  functional  checkout. 

SRW-IA  roinponents  (target  control  system)'. 

l)RW-29  (radio  receiver) 

Reproducible  draulngs  auto-positive  for  AN/- 
SRW-4  systems. 

D  RW -29  (rndlo  receiver)  Including  spare  parts 
and  support  equipment 

Study  program  (or  new  carrier  frequency  as- 
signment for  radio-controlled  oonunand 
guidance. 


Quantity 


Oroup  of  5 . 


Group  of  50  - . 
Oroup  of  300 
20  sets 


Group  of  240. 


Unit  price 


$42,619.00 
1,186.00 
3,843.35 

1,293.80 


Total   price 


$76, 867. 00 

2,130,059.00 
358,020.00 
•76,867.00 

> 454, 440. 76 

•82,673.«0 


SRW-4  A  oomponenU  (target  control  sysUm)'. 

USQ-llA  miss  distance  measurement  system. 
.    do - 


KD2R-5  targets,  drawings,  spares,  etc 

To  obtain  adequate  "out  of  sight"  target  air- 
craft control  equipment  for  fleet  training 
requirements  (ANMSQ-51). 

ARW-56,  55,59  (radio  receiver  set) 


Oroup  of  60. . . 

Oroup  of  90... 

Group  of  350.. 

Basic,  300 

Am.  #3,  400.... 
15  units  and 
12  man- 
months. 
ARW-56  (12) 
ARW-56(154) 
ARW-^(154) 


17,630.00 

805.00 

7M.14 

4,347.00 
3,465.00 


2,066.00 
845.00 
380.00 


8,170,730.06 
881,500.00 

72,000.00 

263,040.00 

4,380,324.00 

1,432.132.00 

224.708.00 


10,435,333.00 


'  These  2  equipments  are  installed  as  1  package. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
for  installations  and  Logistics,  Mr.  Ken- 
neth E.  BeLieu,  has  been  cognizant  of 
this  matter  at  least  since  August  5,  1963, 
when  he  answered  my  letter  to  him  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  BeLieu's  answers  to  my  questions 
deal  with  this  very  subject.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that,  while  supposedly  In- 
timately acquainted  with  this  matter 
and  with  procurement  details,  Mr.  Be- 
Lieu still  closes  his  eyes  to  60-  and  90- 
day  delivery  schedules  to  be  imposed  on 
industry  at  the  whim  of  an  engineer  for 
the  benefit  of  one  company. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  Mr. 
BeLieu's  letter  and  enclosures  at  this 

point: 

August  6.  1968. 
Mt  Dear  Mr  CoNOREseuAN :  This  Is  In 
reply  to  your  letter  of  July  23,  1963.  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  In  which  you  request 
some  personal  background  on  Mr.  Harry  A. 
McConaghy  and  a  statement  of  the  nomen- 
clature of  electronic  equipment  under  hla 
cognizance. 

The  requested  data  are  furnished  as  en- 
closures  ( 1 )    and  ( 2 ) . 
Sincerely  yours. 

Kenneth  E.  BeLiku. 

Personal  Data  on  Mr.  Harht  A.  McConaoht 
Mr  Harry  A.  McConaghy  was  bom  In 
Camden.  N.J  .  on  March  6.  1910.  He  attended 
Temple  University.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  be- 
tween 1935  and  1936.  Since  then  he  has 
attended  numerous  technical  schools  and 
has  taken  courses  In  radio  and  electrical 
engineering. 

Mr.  McConaghy  has  over  24  years  of  Gov- 
ernment service  which  has  been  gained  pri- 
marily In  Pennsvlvania  a^d  W-s^'n^ton. 
DC.  He  came  to  the  Electronics  Produc- 
tion Resources  Agency,  In  Washington.  D.C., 
In  1951  from  the  Naval  Air  UtvCio^ment 
Center.  JohnsvlUe,  Pa.  After  a  short  period 
of  employment  In  private  Industry  In  1953, 
he  returned  to  the  Navy  with  the  Bvu-eau  of 
Aeronautics  which  merged  with  the  Bureau 
of  Ordnance  In  1959  to  form  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Weapons,  where  he  is  currently  em- 
ployed as  an  electronic   engineer. 

In  1958  Mr.  McConaghy  was  given  a  Supe- 
rior   Achievement    Award    for    coordinating 


»  Payments  made  on  these  contracts  as  of  May  31,  1963,  amounted  to  $530,104. 


two  major  fire  control  systems  programs,  and 
In  1962  he  received  a  Superior  Accomplish- 
ment Award  for  efforts  in  preparation  of  the 
handbook,  "Configuration  Data,  Target  Con- 
trol System  AN/SRW-4."' 

He  lives  at  5447  Chevy  Chase  Parkway  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.,  with  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter. 

Equipment  Under  Cognizance  of  the  Target 
Control  Section,  Instrumentation  and 
Target  Branch,  Missile  Weapon  Control 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Weap- 
ons 

The  section  which  Mr.  McConaghy  heads 
has  the  following  equipments  under  Its  tech- 
nical cognizance: 

designation  and  word  tttlk 
AN/SRW-4  series;  target  control  system. 
AN/ARW-55  series;   receiver  set,  radio. 
AN /ARW-56  series;   receiver  set.  radio. 
AN/ARW-69  series;   receiver  set.  radio. 
AN/ARW-66   series;    receiver  set,   radio. 
AN/ARW-78  series;  receiver  set,  radio. 
AN/ARW-79  series:   receiver  set,  radio. 
AN/DSA-2-3     series;     formation     control 
equipment. 

AN/URS-1  series:   traclclng  station,  target 

aircraft. 

AN/MSQ-51  series;  mobile  out-of-slght 
target  control  van. 

AN /DRW-29  series;  receiving  set.  radio. 

AN/FRW-2   series;    transmitter  set,   radio. 

AN/FRW-3  series;   transmitter  set,  radio. 

AN/USQ-11  series;  miss  distance  measure- 
ments system. 

AN /USQ-llA;  miss  distance  measurements 

system. 

AN/ART-5  series:  miss  distance  measure- 
ments transponder. 

In  addition,  the  section  is  responsible  for 
technical  development  In  C-band  control 
equipment  and  target  reflectivity  augmenta- 
tion systems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  strong  conviction 
that  manufacturers  dealing  with  the 
Government  should  get  equitable  treat- 
ment. They  are  entitled  to  that  and  no 
more,  but  they  are  not  getting  it  in  the 
procurement  of  the  AN/ALD-2  and  the 
AN/SRW-4. 

As  long  as  the  superiors  of  civil  serv- 
ants at  the  Implementation  level  stand 
aside  and  allow  the  wheeling  and  dealing 


to  go  on  ijelow  them,  we  are  going  to  see 
tax  dollars  wasted  in  wholesale  quanti- 
ties. And,  just  as  certainly,  honest  man- 
ufacturers who  can  do  a  job  for  the  Gov- 
ernment at  less  cost  are  going  to  be  shut 
out  in  the  cold  with  the  door  slammed  in 
their  faces  time  after  time. 

Someone  must  speak  for  them  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  see  that 
their  Interests  are  protected.  Such  pro- 
tection will  flow  from  enactment  of  my 
bill  to  establish  a  joint,  bipartisan,  blue- 
ribbon  watchdog  ccHnmittee  to  maintain 
a  constant,  searching  surveillance  over 
defense  contract  procedures. 

Until  this  bill  is  enacted,  it  is  up  to  a 
Member  of  Congress  to  do  his  duty  as 
he  sees  fit  and  to  continue  to  ferret  out 
such  specific  cases  of  waste — past,  pres- 
ent, and  future — and  stop  as  much  as  he 
can. 

In  that  regard,  I  have  recently  made 
personal  inquiry  of  Rear  Adm.  W.  T. 
Hines,  USN,  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Naval  Weapons,  under  correspondence 
dated  17  February  and  22  February  1964. 
These  letters  deal  with  the  two  procure- 
ments I  have  spoken  of  here  today.  They 
are  included  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
and  his  answers  will  be  furnished  for  the 
Record  when  they  arrive. 

Fkbru&rt  17,  1964. 
Re  AN/8RW-4(    )  Control. 

Dkar  Admiral  Hihis:  Your  personal  at- 
tention Is  invited  to  the  fact  that  the  Navy 
Purchasing  Office  in  Washington  Is  process- 
ing a  BuWeps  requirement  for  the  AN/SRW- 
4(  )  Target  Control  Systems  under  an  invi- 
tation for  bid  bearing  the  number  600-604-64. 
This  equipment  has  been  under  prevloxis 
sole-source  contracts  with  Babcock  Radio, 
the  last  of  which  was  recorded  here  under 
NOw-63-0311.  Will  you  please  furnish  me 
a  copy  of  that  contract  (No.  0311)  as  soon 
as  possible? 

Admiral  Hlnes.  will  you  please  make  it 
yoxir  personal  business  to  examine  the  Bab- 
cock record  of  contracts  from  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Weapons  prior  to  and  subsequent  to 
the  time  the  current  president  of  this  firm 
left  the  employ  of  the  Bureau  of  Weapons. 
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Would  you  also  examine  the  number  of  con- 
tracts awarded  to  Babcock  and  notice  how 
the  huge  preponderance  of  those  contracts 
come  under  the  same  engineering  cognizance 
of  a  single  Navy  employee. 

With  all  this  background  Information  m 
front  of  you.  Admiral  Hlnes.  you  will  have 
the  same  Information  that  has  been  In  front 
of  me  for  many  weeks,  and  with  those  facts 
In  your  mind,  will  you  please  examine  In- 
vitation 600-604-64. 

Notice  that  this  Invitation  contains  liqui- 
dated damage  provisions  against  the  delivery 
schedule  which  requires  preproductlon  units 
of  each  equipment  plus  test  equipment  with- 
in 9D  days  after  date  of  contract. 

Admiral  Hlnes.  I  ask  you  only  one  ques- 
tion. Does  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Weapons 
really  require  preproductlon  units  within  90 
days  after  date  of  the  contract,  or  U  this 
requirement  a  simple  manifestation  of  "good 
will-  of  a  single  BuWeps  employee  who 
earnestly  desires  to  protect  Babcock  Radio 
from  all  competition?  Your  reply  will  bs  of 
considerable  Interest. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Eabl  Wilsom. 
Member  of  Congress. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 
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19  6^ 
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REGULATION     OP     BROADCAST 
COMMERCIAI^ 


UNDERDOGS   CAN    WIN 


PEBatJABT  22,   1964 
Re  Babcock  Electronics  Corp. 

DiAK  Admiral  HiWis:  The  long  arm  of 
Navy  BuWeps  Influence  extends  sllenf.y  and 
effectively  from  Washington  to  the  Aviation 
Supply  Depot  In  Philadelphia,  and  I  am  not 
in  the  least  surprised.  It  Is,  however,  time 
that  some  positive  action  was  taken  to  cor- 
rect a  situation  In  your  Bureau  that  Is  vici- 
ous If  It  is  not  criminal. 

I  have  written  you  previously  on  a  simi- 
lar subject,  and  today,  I  Invite  your  atten- 
tion    to     ASO     Negotiation     383-70901664 
scheduled  for  closing  17  March  1964  covering 
components    of    the    AN /ALD-2     Direction 
Kinder     (previously     sole     source     to     Bab- 
cock   Electronics    Corp,    Costa    Mesa.    Cali- 
fornia,  under   the   benign   auspices   of    Bu- 
Weps)      Delivery    requirements    under    this 
negotiation    (demanded    by    yoiu    Bu  eau) 
began  In  June  1964.     Even  If  your  people  In 
ASO  acted  with  lightning  speed,  the  •suc- 
cessful" contractor  under  this  procurement 
will  have  something  less  than  60  days  to 
deliver  fairly  complex  electronic  equipment. 
This  arbitrary  requirement,  of  course.  Is  an- 
other block  thrown  In  by  a  single  BuWeps 
engineer    to    discourage    competition    from 
"Babcock's  equipment  " 

Will  you  please  do  what  you  can  to  ar- 
range for  a  realistic  delivery  schedule  under 
64-709018.  and  In  the  meantime,  I  will  see 
what  else  I  can  do  to  get  a  little  more  light 
on  this  subject. 

Very  uuly  yours, 

Ea«i.  WiLaoN. 
Member  of   Congress. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Navy  will  see  the  error  of  its  ways  in 
these  two  procurements,  even  as  other 
branches  of  the  service  have  likewise 
made  changes  I  suggested  If  the 
changes  are  made,  we  can  look  forward 
to  two  more  open  and  competitive  pro- 
curements. 

The  Government  should  get  its  equip- 
ment at  less  cost  and  on  time,  industry 
will  get  a  break  and  the  taxpayers  will 
get  a  bit  more  relief. 

This  is  the  course  of  action  open  to 
the  Navy.  Of  course,  it  can  also  adopt 
a  "close  ranks  against  the  enemy  on 
Capitol  Hill"  policy  again,  but  I  hardly 
think  this  will  be  in  its  own  best  Interest. 

-Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  await  the  Navys  de- 
cision in  this  case  eagerly,  as  I  will. 


Mr  McLOSKEY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  debate  H.R.  8316.  a  bill  designed 
to  prevent  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  from  enforcing  a  rule  de- 
termining the  length  or  frequency  of 
broadcast  commercials. 

Each  year  we  have  seen  a  gradual 
erosion  and  whittling  away  at  the  free 
enterprise  system  by  Government  via 
rules  and  regulations.  Because  of  the 
rules  set  up  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  we  once  more  see  a 
powerful  Federal  bureaucracy  interpret- 
ing a  congressional  action  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  what  was  originally  in- 
tended by  the  Congress. 

While  it  is  true  that  occasionally 
broadcast  commercials  may  be  abused  at 
times.  I  do  not  believe  the  answer  to  the 
problem  lies  in  greater  Federal  control. 
It  would  seem  to  me  correction  of  this 
problem  could  best  be  solved  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  at  the  local  level.  It  is  my 
understanding  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters  already  has  a  voluntary 
code  limiting  commercial  time. 

While  what  might  be  acceptable  in 
determining  standards  for  broadcast 
companies  located  in  large  metropolitan 
areas  these  same  standards  as  applied  to 
our  smalltown  broadcasters  coiUd  well 
prove  ruinous. 

I  personally  feel  the  industry  itself 
has  made  gainful  strides  in  attempting 
to  eliminate  over-commercialization.  I 
likewise  know  that  in  order  for  stations 
to  remain  in  business  it  is  necessary 
that  they  apply  commercials  in  order  to 
pay  the  cost  of  presenting  programs  to 
their  listening  audience. 

Failure  to  pass  this  bill  could  well  cre- 
ate undue  and  unlimited  powers  In  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  and  ultimately  give  them 
virtual  control  over  the  entire  radio  and 
television  industry.  U  this  power  is 
granted  an  agency  what  would  prevent 
the  Government  from  next  moving  into 
the  area  of  the  control  of  newspaper  ad- 
vertising? 

If  this  should  ever  happen  It  would 
give  the  Federal  Government  actual  con- 
trol over  our  entire  communications  sys- 
tem.    Surely  Members  of  this  body  do 
not  wish  to  see  this  happen  because  of 
the  foreseeable  power  which  would  be 
placed  In  the  hands  of  a  very  few  per- 
sons  and   these  persons   would   be   re- 
sponsible only  to  a  President  who  hap- 
pened to  appoint  them  to  the  Commis- 
sion. „  ^ 
I  feel  it  high  time  that  a  halt  be  called 
to  what  appears  to  be  another  step  to- 
ward an  all-powerful  central  socialized 
government.    It  is  for  this  reason  I  sup- 
port H.R.  8316  and  trust  the  majority 
of  the  Members  of  this  body  will  do  like- 
wise. 


Mr  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  GUBSER  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day. February  25.  two  historic  evenU 
took  place. 

The  first  ofBclal  photograph  of  tne 
House  of  Representatives  In  session  was 
taken,  with  the  bright  and  shining  faces 
of  the  majority  posing  frontally  to  the 
cameras  and  the  posteriors  of  the  minor- 
ity facing  the  camera. 

Another  significant  event  took  place, 
last  night,  and  the  cameras  once  again 
flashed  as  Casslus  Clay  was  crowned  the 
new  heavyweight  champion  of  the  world. 
You  heard  his  words.  "I  am  the  king. 
Aint  I  pretty?  Ain't  Llston  ugly?"  And 
it  was  the  face  of  the  winner  which 
faced  the  cameras. 

I  assure  you  that  any  implication  that 
these  two  events  are  similar,  is  purely 
Intentional.  ^      _,  ^. 

Last  night  Cassius  Clay  entered  the 
ring  as  a  7-to-l  underdog.     Underdogs 

c&n  win 

Perhaps  the  underdogs  who  enter  the 
political  Usts  m  November  will  also  win 
Then  I  say  to  you.  the  majority,  having 
set  the  precedent  that  the  winner  Is  king 
and  Is  entitled  to  show  his  pretty  face 
while    the    loser    must    show    his    back 
side— having  set  the  precedent  In  this 
very  Hall,  which  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
fervently  rang  with  pleas  for  the  rights 
of    minorities— that    we    will    have    a 
photographic  Jim  Crow  section.  I  suggest 
that    perhaps    next    year,    before    the 
photograph  of  the  89th  Congress  Is  tak- 
en   you    the  majority,  may  be  In  the 
cloakrooms     frantically     primping     to 
make  sure  that  your  back  sides  look  as 
good  as  your  front  sides. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  who  the  president  of  the  Capitol 
Historical  Society  is  and  what  his  politi- 
cal affiliation  is? 

Mr  GUBSER.  I  would  say  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Capitol  Historical  Society 
perhaps  'flubbed  the  dub"  yesterday. 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  ^,    ^.      ♦„ 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HAYS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 

to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Callforma 

that  there  is  one  thing  wrong  with  h  s 

analogy.     Most  of  the  sportswriters  this 

morning  say  that  fight  last  night  was 

fixed     The  one  this  fall  will  not  be. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr  HALEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point   of  order   that   a   quorum   is  not 
present. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi 
i.s  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  Roll  No.  46] 

Andrews. 
N  Dak. 
Ba:>s 

Broomfield 
Brown.  Ohio 
Burleson 
Burton.  Calif. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Celler 
Cooley 
Davis,  Tenn 
Dowdy 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  397 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quonmi. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


The  Federal  Government  receives  sub- 
stantial tax  revenues  from  this  sport  and 
thereby  has  a  corresponding  duty  to  see 
to  it  that  the  public  Interest  is  ade- 
quately protected. 

The  liston-Clay  affair  has  brought  the 
long  suffering  crisis  in  professional  box- 
ing to  a  head.  It  is  time  Congress  moved 
In  to  protect  the  public  interest. 


Fallon 

Murray 

Gary 

OBrlen,  HI. 

Orabowskl 

Poage 

Halleck 

Powell 

Hemphill 

Rains 

Hoffman 

Rhodes.  Arl« 

Jones,  Ala. 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Kee 

R.iosevelt 

Kelly 

Senner 

Long.  Md. 

Wallhauser 

Bitortln.  Oallf . 

Wilson, 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Charles  H. 

THE  LISTON-CLAY  AFFAIR 
Mr.   FEIGHAN.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
Senator  Estes  Kefauver,  of  Tennessee, 
predicted  some  years  ago  that  unless  au- 
thority was  provided  for  a  Federal  czar 
of  boxing  the  sport  would  decline  and 
fall  into  such  disrepute  that  popular 
demand  would  outlaw  the  sport.  Be- 
cause of  his  concern  he  Introduced  a 
bill  In  the  Senate  to  accomplish  that 
purpose.  Senator  Kefauver  asked  me 
to  introduce  his  bill  In  the  House.  I 
decided  to  wait  until  the  Senate  had 
acted  on  the  Kefauver  bill  before  Intro- 
ducing a  similar  bill  In  the  House. 

After  the  affair  of  last  evening.  I  am 
convinced  beyond  any  doubt  that  Con- 
gress should  without  delay  look  into  all 
the  dark  corners  and  recesses  of  this 
mult  million-dollar  interstate  profes- 
sional sport.  I  did  not  see  the  affair 
on  television,  but  I  did  hear  an  account 
of  It  by  radio.  That  was  sufficient  to 
convince  me  that  professional  boxing  is 
in  urgent  need  of  an  official  and  public 
fumigation. 

I  am  not  one  who  believes  the  Federal 
Government  should  attempt  to  regulate 
the  proper  concerns  of  the  States  and 
local  government.  However.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  when  any  enterprise  Involved 
in  Interstate  business  or  promotion  falls 
under  a  dark  cloud  of  suspicion.  In  which 
the  public  is  deceived  and  the  gullible 
cheated,  the  Congress  has  a  duty  to  turn 
the  spotlight  of  open  inquiry  upon  It  and 
to  effect  such  legislation  as  is  necessary 
to  prevent  or  punish  fraud  and  rack- 
eteering. 

Professional  boxing  has  had  more  than 
enough  time  to  clean  Itself  up  from 
within. 

State  boxing  authorities  have  proven 
the  task  is  beyond  their  competence, 
because  of  the  interstate  character  of 
the  sport  If  for  no  other  reason. 


BOLTON  CITES  DANGER  OF  U.S.- 
BUILT  AIRCRAFT  BEING  SHOT 
DOWN  BY  RAF  OVER  NORTH  BOR- 
NEO; SAYS  UNITED  STATES  AIDED 
SUKARNO  IN  "CRUSH  MALAYSIA" 
DRIVE 

Mr,  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr,  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today's  dispatches  from  Kuala  Lum- 
pur, capital  of  the  pro-Western  Malay 
sian  Government  Indicate  that  RAF  Jav- 
elin jet  fighters  have  been  rushed  to  the 
island  of  Borneo  In  an  effort  to  ward  off 
President  Sukarno's  blatant  attempts  to 
airdrop  weap>ons  and  supplies  to  Indone- 
sian guerrilla  Invader  forces  fighting  In 
North  Borneo.  Malaysia,  which  Is  pro- 
tected by  a  defense  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  has  officially  placed  the  airspace 
over  its  Borneo  States  of  Sabah  and  Sa- 
rawak off  limits  to  unauthorized  planes 
and  warned  that  violators  would  be  shot 
down. 

If  any  planes  are  shot  down,  they  will 
probably  be  the  Lockheed  C-130's.  In 
fact,  because  these  10  late-model  air- 
craft make  up  the  lion's  share  of  Sukar- 
no's troop  transport  strength,  It  Is  doubt- 
ful that  the  current  phase  of  the  "crush 
Malaysia"  campaign  could  have  been 
successful  without  them.  Although  the 
Soviet  Union  has  supplied  Sukarno  with 
over  $1  billion  In  planes,  ships,  missiles, 
and  arms,  this  $30  million  straight  com- 
mercial deal  with  the  United  States  looms 
as  an  ever  more  serious  blunder. 

These  late  developments  have  created 
a  situation  where  the  United  States 
might  have  to  commit  its  military 
strength  agalrost  Sukarno  In  order  to 
honor  Its  treaty  commitments  with  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  Ironically, 
such  might  occur  as  a  direct  result  of  this 
shortsighted  sale  of  military  aircraft. 

As  yet,  I  have  received  no  firm  assur- 
ance from  the  administration  that  these 
aircraft  are  not  being  kept  in  combat 
readiness  through  continued  spare  parts 
sales  and  by  U.S.  aircraft  maintenance 
personnel. 

TO  AMEND  PUBLIC  LAW  86-272.  AS 
AMENDED,  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
THE  REPORTING  DATE 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  biU  <H.R  10051)  to 
amend  Public  Law  86-272.  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  the  reporting  date. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
202  of  Public  Law  86-272  (73  Stat.  566),  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  202.  The  committees  shall  report  to 
their  respective  Houses  the  results  of  such 
studies,  together  with  their  proposals  for 
legislation,  on  or  before  June  30,  1965." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reccm- 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present, 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

[Roll  No.  46] 

Adair  Gary  Poage 

Andrews,  Orabowskl  Powell 

N.  Dak.  Hagen,  Calif.  Rains 

Bass  Harvey,  Ind.  Relfel 

Broomfield  H«bert  Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Brown,  Calif  Hemphill  Roberts,  Ala. 

Brown,  Ohio  Hoffman  Roosevelt 

Buckley  Holland  Senner 

Burleson  Jones,  Ala.  Short 

Byrnes,  Wis.  Kee  Slbal 

Cooley  Keith  Teague.  Calif. 

Davis.  Tenn.  Kelly  Wallhauser 

Dlggs  Laird  Whalley 

Dowdy  Long,  Md  Wilson. 

Elliott  Mclntlre  Charles  H. 

Ellsworth  Martin,  Calif.  Wright 

Fallon  Morse  Wyman 

Gallagher  O'Brien,  HI. 

The  SPEAKER,  On  this  rollcall,  374 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  8363)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
reduce  individual  and  corporate  income 
taxes,  to  make  certain  structural  changes 
with  respect  to  the  Income  tax,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
President  pro  tempore  had  appointed 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Hickenlooper, 
and  Mr.  Carlson  to  be  members  of  the 
\JS.  delegation  to  the  18-Natlon  Confer- 
ence of  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  President  pro  tempore,  pursuant  to 
title  46.  United  States  Code,  section  1126c. 
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had  appointed  Mr  Nelson  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  DEFENSE  RE- 
SEARCH AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr  HECHLER  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Defense  Research  and  Technology 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  be  allowed  to  sit  during  gen- 
eral debate  in  the  House  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION  ACT 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideratlDn  of  the  bill  <HR.  £0  22)  to 
amend  the  International  Development 
Association  Act  to  authorize  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  an  increase  in 
the  resources  of  the  InternaUonal  De- 
velopment Association. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMriTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill.  H.R.  9022. 
with  Mr.  Flynt  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  on  yesterday,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI  had  25  min- 
utes remaining.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Kilburn  1  had  7  minutes 
remaining. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Texas  desire 

to  be  recognized? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Not  at  this  time,  Mr 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KILBURN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi.iois 
I  Mr.  McCloryI. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  asked  for  this  time  in  order  that 
I  mi?ht  point  out  some  things  in  this 
legislation  which  appear  from  the  bill 
itself  and  the  committee  report  as  well 
as  the  discussions  carried  on  in  the  other 
body  appearing  in  the  Congressional 
Record  dated  January  20.  and  I  refer 
primarily  to  page  660  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  that  date. 

First  of  all.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  the  committee  certainly  has  its  ap- 
prehensions with  regard  to  this  bill  both 
with  regard  to  the  body  of  the  bill  itself 
and  the  committee  report. 

Directing  your  attention  first  of  all  to 
section  3  of  the  bill  and  the  three  sig- 
nificant paragraphs  in  there,  first  of  all 
the  committee  itself  points  out  there  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Congress  that 
any  future  increases  In  US.  funds  con- 
tributed to  IDA  should  be  reduced  by 
the  amounts  which  are  provided  in  this 
bUl. 

Further,  there  is  another  very  impor- 
tant provision  that  it  is  the  intention  of 


Congress  that  reserve  funds  from  the 
World  Bank,  which  now  amount  to  $813 
million,  should  be  made  available  to  its 
affiliates,  which  include  the  International 
Development  Association.  In  other 
words,  it  suggests  that  the  funds  in  the 
World  Bank,  on  which  we  now  charge 
conventional  interest  and  which  are  con- 
ventional type  loans,  should  be  made 
available  to  this  institution,  which  as  we 
know  lends  the  money  interest  free. 

The  bill  provides  further  that  because 
of  our  deficit  in  the  balance  of  payments, 
the  World  Bank  should  take  into  con- 
sideration getting  additional  funds  from 
other  countries.  This  is  another  expres- 
sion of  apprehension  which  the  commit- 
tee set  forth  in  the  bill  Itself. 

Then  in  the  committee  report  there 
are     several     significant     observations. 
This  bill,  as  we  know,  came  to  the  com- 
mittee because  there  was  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  a  spe- 
cial   report    of    the    National    Advisory 
Council   recommending   this  legislation 
The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  suggests  that  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  did  not  disclose 
all  of  the  facts  that  they  should  have 
disclosed.    The  committee  itself  says  they 
are  particularly  disturbed  by  the  state- 
ment  of   the   Council   requesting   these 
additional  funds,  and  they  state  further 
that  it  would  have  been  more  helpful  if 
certain  additional  information  had  oeen 
provided.     I   say    it   should    have    oeen 
provided. 

Also  the  committee  report  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  names  of  the 
members  of  this  Advisory  Council  who 
dissent  from  the  Councils  recommenda- 
tions are  not  disclosed,  so  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  know  and  the  Congress 
does  not  know  whether  this  is  a  unani- 
mous report  or  not.  I  suspect  and  they 
suspect  that  It  Is  not  a  unanimous  report, 
and  that  possibly  one  or  more  members 
have  their  disagreements  with  this  kind 
of  a  program. 

The  other  thing  I  want  to  point  out  is 
this,  that  of  all  the  funds  which  have 
been  loaned  by  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association  during  the  last  fiscal 
year.  $300  million  were  loaned  to  India 
Of  this  amount.  $178  million  was  author- 
ized for  reloan.  This  money  is  loaned 
by  the  IDA  interest  free,  yet  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  reloans  the  money  at  in- 
terest rates  of  from  4  to  12  percent. 
This  is  a  very  high  percentage  of  the 
money  they  borrowed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  or  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  $313  million  in  the  reserve 
funds  of  the  World  Bank,  which  have 
not  been  designated  for  any  use  by  the 
Congress,  could  be  made  available  and 
should  be  made  available  to  make  con- 
ventional loans  to  these  countries  that 
are    now    receiving    funds    from    IDA 
"Interest  free"  and  then  reloanlng  the 
same  funds  at  substantial  Interest  rates. 
So  it  seems  to  me  this  Is  not  good  legis- 
lation.    It  is  a  measure  with  respect  to 
which  there  are  serious  doubts  and  ap- 
prehensions on  the  part  of  the  committee 
itself  as  is  evidenced  by  the  committee 
report  and  by  the  language  of  the  bill. 
Certainly,    there    should    be    apprehen- 
sions on  the  part  of  the  Congress  with 
regard  to  committing  this  Nation  to  this 
large  expenditure.    I  might  say  further 


that  by  providing  this  money  and  com- 
puting the  interest  we  will  have  to  pay 
on  the  the  money  which  we  will  have 
to  borrow  in  order  to  provide  these 
funds  the  total  committed  by  this  bill 
will  amount  to  $1.9  billion— $19  bUUon. 
That  is  the  total  to  which  we  commit 
ourselves  If  this  legislation  is  passed  is 
$600  and  seme  mllUon  plus  $1,200  and 
some  million  interest  which  must  be 
paid  by  this  Government  on  these  funds 
which  we  have  to  borrow  to  loan  interest 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has    expired. 

Mr  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  StinsonI. 

Mr  STINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisana 
I  Mr.  Passman  1. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
could  not  under  any  conditions  vote  for 
this  bill.  I  am  convinced  this  is  bad 
legislation.  We  know  that  the  nations 
which  are  the  recipients  of  funds  from 
IDA  are  double  dipping,  gett  ng  sub- 
stantial aid  directly  from  us  and  also 
coming  in  to  get  additional  money  from 
this  fund.  We  know.  too.  that  Commu- 
nist nations  are  members  of  IDA  and 
that  they  may  petilion  for  and  obtain 
these  so-called  loans. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  this  bill  is  de- 
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The   CHAIRMAN.    The  time   of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.     KILBURN.     Mr.     Chairman.     I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  voted  against  the  for- 
eign aid  bill.  Here  is  a  chance  to  get 
16  other  countries  to  put  money  Into  the 
kitty  to  help  underprivileged  countries. 
This  program  was  started  by  President 
Eisenhower.  It  is  a  good  program  be- 
cause under  this  program  we  have  other 
countries  helping  us  instead  of  going  it 
alone.  If  anyone  feels  they  do  not  want 
to  help  any  country  under  any  condi- 
tions, then  they  should  vote  against  the 
bill  But  if  you  are  ever  going  to  get 
rid  of  foreign  aid.  this  Is  the  way  to  do 
It  and  you  should  vote  for  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  pontine  out 
that  all  the  members  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  specifically  endorse  this 
legislation.  We  had  to  query  them  to 
make  sure  of  it,  but  we  were  assured  they 
are  for  this.  ,,, 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.     This  is  foreign  aid: 

is  it  not?  .  _„ 

Mr  REUSS.  This  is  a  very  advan- 
tageous form  of  foreign  aid  because  the 
aiding  entity  will  be  repaid  in  hard  cur- 
rency—gold— dollars— other  hard  cur- 
rencies, and  not  in  "funny"  money  or 
local  currencies. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  Is  unlikely  that 
much  of  this  money  wlU  ever  be  repaO. 
These  transactions  are  not  actuauy 
loans.    They  are  grants  In  disguise. 


The  gentleman  also  knows  that  In 
general  the  recipients  of  this  "package" 
are  getting,  say,  from  three  to  five  times 
as  much  from  our  foreign  aid  spigots  as 
other  countries. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Will  the  gentleman  per- 
mit me  to  answer? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  may  I  ask:  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  part  II  members  of  IDA  pay 
only  10  percent  of  their  contributions 
in  hard  currency,  and  the  other  90  per- 
cent in  local  currency? 

Mr.  REUSS.  To  answer  the  gentle- 
man's two  questions,  this  is  to  be  a  loan, 
not  a  grant  or  a  gift,  and  repayment  is 
required  in  full  in  hard  currency  to  the 
lending  agency. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  it  is  ever  repaid  at 
all. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Second,  the  so-called 
class  II  countries,  the  poorer  countries, 
the  recipient  countries — as  opp>osed  to 
the  well-to-do,  giving  countries — It  Is 
true,  put  into  the  fund  only  10  percent 
in  hard  currencies.  That  is  because 
they  are  poor,  and  do  not  have  sufficient 
hard  currencies. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  should  not  forget 
that  the  countries  putting  in  the  money 
are  also  the  recipients  of  our  forelgn-ald 
generosity  on  a  direct  bilateral  basis. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  majority  leader  [Mr. 
Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
desire  to  commend  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  for  the  outstand- 
ing job  it  has  done  in  bringing  this  mat- 
ter to  the  House.  This  Is.  of  course,  a 
matter  of  some  urgency.  We  are  hope- 
ful that  the  bill  will  be  passed  and  sent 
on  to  the  President's  desk  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  remind  our- 
selves in  connection  with  this  legislation 
that  it  was  commenced  in  1960.  It  had 
the  support  of  President  Eisenhower;  it 
has  been  recommended  by  both  President 
Kennedy  and  by  President  Johnson. 

When  the  bill  was  originally  before  the 
House  it  had  strong  bipartisan  support, 
receiving  more  than  a  majority  of  votes 
of  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  should  depart 
from  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee we  would  be  going  back  to  what 
we  have  been  trying  to  get  away  from  for 
a  long  time.  We  have  tried  for  years  to 
get  other  nations  to  shoulder  their  share 
of  the  foreign  aid  burden.  We  have  tried 
to  shift  from  grants  to  loans  over  the 
years.  H.R.  9022  will  help  to  accomplish 
these  purposes. 

Our  share  of  the  new  subscription,  as 
the  committee  p>ointed  out,  has  been 
reduced  to  41.6  percent  from  the  43.32 
percent  which  we  paid  on  the  original 
capital.  Thus,  each  dollar  of  IDA  aid 
costs  the  United  States  less  than  42  cents. 
In  addition,  the  staff  of  IDA  Is  Identi- 
cal with  the  experienced  and  hard- 
headed  staff  of  the  World  Bank.  The 
unmatched  record  of  the  World  Bank, 
which  has  never  had  a  single  defaulted 
loan  in  18  years,  should  lay  to  rest  any 
unreasonable  fears  about  this  program. 

The  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation is  a  great  step  forward  in  foreign 
aid.  Through  It,  and  programs  like  It, 
the  other  advanced  nations  take  part  In 
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helping  less  fortunate  countries.  We 
should  encourage  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  such  International  agencies 
because  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  bear 
the  burden  alone.  The  present  authori- 
zation of  the  program  is  committed. 
There  still  remains  a  tremendous  job  to 
be  done.  That  is  why  an  additional  au- 
thorization is  necessary  at  the  pre.sent 
time.  The  Communist  nations  are  com- 
peting with  the  free  world  countries  for 
ascendency  In  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions. They  do  not  seem  to  be  troubled  by 
a  shortage  of  funds.  It  would  be  unwise, 
it  seems  to  me.  If  we  were  to  permit  nar- 
row, false  economy  to  keep  us  out  of  this 
program  or  to  permit  It  to  expire. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin fMr.  ReussI. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  If  I  stated  that  the 
National  Advisory  Council  had  a  dis- 
agreement among  Its  members  I  Intended 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  In  the 
report  there  Is  apparently  disagreement 
among  the  Directors.  The  Board  of  Di- 
rectors consists  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  as  chairman,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem and  the  Chairman  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank.  I  would  gather  from  the 
committee  report  that  there  is  some  dis- 
agreement or  some  dissension  on  the 
part  of  that  board.  I  ask  if  it  Is  not  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
Board  of  Governors  or  the  Chairman  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  who  is  not  a 
dissenter  or  both  of  them.  ^j| 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  can  give^e  gentleman 
the  answer  to  that.  In  fact.  I  gave  It 
before,  but  I  am  glad  to  reiterate.  The 
National  Advisory  Council,  the  interna- 
tional monetary  and  financial  board  set 
up  pursuant  to  statute,  is  indeed  com- 
posed of  the  five  officials  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  just  mentioned. 
We.  however,  ascertained  that  each  one 
of  those  people,  including  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  was  100  percent  In 
favor  of  this  legislation.  That  did  not 
initially  appear.  We  ascertained  it  was 
true,  and  I  reiterate  that  that  Is  the  fact. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Did  you  ascertain 
that  after  the  committee  report  was  pre- 
pared? 

Mr.  REUSS.  No.  Before  the  com- 
mittee report  was  prepared,  but  after  the 
Initial  committee  hearings. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Seventy-seven 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  47) 

Andrews.  Bass  Brown.  Calif. 

N.  Dak.  Bray  Brown.  Ohio 

Ashley  Broomfleld  Buckley 


Burleson 

Bvrnes.  Wis. 

Celler 

Cooley 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Diggs 

Dowdy 

Elliott 

Ellsworth 

Pallon 

Orabowskl 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Hanna 

Hardy 

Harsha 

Hoffman 


Jensen 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kee 

Kelly 

McClory 

Mclntlre 

McMillan 

MalUlard 

Martin.  Calif. 

Meader 

O'Brien. 

Osmers 

Poage 

Powell 

Rains 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 
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Rivers.  S.C. 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Roosevelt 

Senner 

Slbal 

Smith.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tupper 

Wallhauser 

Whalley 

WUUs 

Wilson, 

Charles,  H. 
Wright 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Flynt.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,   reported   that  that   Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill, 
H.R.  9022.  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  383  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 
Mr.  UBONATI.     Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  authorizes  an  appropriation — with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation — the  sum  of 
S3 12    million,   the   share   owed   by   the 
United    States.      This    authorization — 
that  the  U.S.  Governor  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  vote  for 
the  resolution  now  pending  before  the 
association   to   Increase    its   convertible 
currency   resources   through   additional 
subscriptions    by    17    economically    ad- 
vanced countries  in  the  total  sum  of  $750 
million.     The  resolution  providing  that 
each  nation's  subscription  be  available  in 
three    equal   installments   during    fiscal 
years  of  1966,  1967,  and  1968. 

The  United  States  may  issue  non- 
Interest-bearing  notes  to  the  association 
as  each  Installment  of  the  subscription 
becomes  due. 

The  association  was  established — 
I960 — to  provide  a  source  of  develop- 
ment capital  for  countries  which  could 
not  qualify  for  loans  from  the  private 
capital  markets  or  meet  the  tight  stand- 
ards for  loans  from  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank. 
The  association  was  a  supplement  to  the 
U.S.  development,  loan  fund  and  was 
meant  to  stimulate  the  participation  of 
other  economically  Strong  nations  to  be- 
come more  active  in  participating  to 
advance  the  economical  development  of 
the  poorer  countries. 

These  loans  are  extended  for  50  years 
at  no  interest  charge  but  there  Is  a  serv- 
ice charge  of  three -fourths  of  1  percent 
per  annum.  Repayment  of  the  principal 
is  in  convertible  currencies — no  repay- 
ment required  during  first  10  years  on 
any  loan. 

The  Association,  unlike  the  Interna- 
tional Bank,  cannot  obtain  additional 
funds  by  Issuing  Its  own  securities  In 
the  private  capital  market. 

Therefore,  the  need  for  capital  re- 
sources by  the  association  Is  self-evident 
because  of  the  Increase  in  new  nations 
that  are  not  only  underdeveloped,  but 
some  entirely  devoid  of  any  capital  for 
development  purposes. 

The  United  States,  by  supporting  this 
program  and  expanding  the  resources 
of  the  association,  would  result  in  added 
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contributions  of  $1  40  from  other  nations 
for  every  dollar  that  we  make  available. 
The  strength  of  the  nations  of  the  free 
world  is  enhanced  by  the  development 
of  these  underdeveloped  nations  enabling 
each   to  establish   its  credit  through  a 
developing  economy  instead  of  a  stag- 
nant one  that  would  stifle  the  ambitions 
and  destroy  the  confidence  of  its  people 
in  their  government  and  create  unrest 
and    revolt    resulting    in    troubled    sore 
spots  throughout  the  globe. 

The  establishment  of  confidence 
through  increased  operations  of  the  as- 
sociation will  be  reflected  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  greater  export  trade  with 
those  nations  that  are  the  recipients  of 
the  loans— thus  broadening  their  na- 
tional interest  in  freedoms  enjoyed 
through  the  benefits  of  loan  decisions 

The   association   since   November   30 
1963   has  committed  $554  milUon  on  42 
credits  in  18  countries.     Its  lendable  re- 
sources   in    convertible    currencies    are 
better  than  $750  million.    Even  at  the 
current  modest  annual  rate  of  lending 
about  $150  million  per  year— which  is 
lower     than     the     anUcipated     lending 
rate-the  $200  million  balance  of  lend- 
able funds  will  be  exhausted  by   1966 
Thus  the  resolution  now  pending  before 
the  association  for  an  Increase  »n  sub- 
scriptions of  $750  million  in  convertible 
currencies  to  be  paid  in  entirely  by  17 
part  I  countries  and  to  be  available  in 
3  annual  installments  beginning  in  fiscal 

year  1966.  . 

Part  n  countries  are  not  being  asked 
to  contribute.    The  share  of  the  United 
States   is  $312  million.   416  Percent  o 
the  total  sum  of  $750  million.     In  1960  at 
the  formaUon  of  the  association.  United 
States  contributed  43  percent  of  the  sub- 
scription—$320.290.000— as    against    all 
members  contributing   $1    billion.     The 
resolution   also   provides   that   at   least 
12   out  of   17   countries  with  proposed 
contributions   totaling    $600   milUon   or 
more  out  of  the  $750  million  must  agree 
by  March  I.  1964.  to  perfect  their  con- 
tributions before  any  country's  commit- 
ment^as  herein  provided  by  their  pres- 
ent   pledges— becomes   effective,    unless 
the  United  States  casts  its  vote  in  favor 
of  the  proposal,  otherwise  the  approvals 
of  all  the  countries  which  have  already 
acted  favorably  on  the  proposal  will  be 
ineffective     These  moneys  placed  at  the 
disposal   of   the   association   will   mean 
purchases    projected    from    the    United 
States  of  about  80  percent  of  the  U.S. 
subscripUon  in  the  form  of  increased  ex- 
ports    The  present  unilateral  aid  pro- 
gram compares  to  about  only  65  percent. 
The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency should  be  complimented  in  recom- 
mending  this  legislation  for  favorable 
passage.  . 

Any  action  that  we  take  to  alleviate 
the  economical  problems  of  a  new  un- 
developed or  underdeveloped  nation  con- 
tributes to  our  recogniUon  by  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  that  we  have  not 
abandoned  our  policy  to  aid  freedom 
loving  nations  of  this  world  to  persevere 
to  maintain  the  decent  standards  of  liv- 
ing under  which  its  proud  citizens  can 
enjoy  those  opportunities  that  contribute 
to  the  continued  confidence  and  security 
of  its  form  of  government.    This  bill  is 
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an  important  st^p  to  securing  those  ends 
and  gives  impetus  and  ambition  to  the 
needy  populations  of  nations  recently 
formed  to  seek  their  place  of  importance 
among  the  free  countries  of  the  world. 

Mr   RYAN  of  New  York.     Mr.  Chair- 
man the  International  Development  As- 
sociation IS  an  international  afency  affil- 
iated with  the  World  Bank,  but  d^tinct 
and   separate   from   it.     Its   articles   of 
agreement  were  approved  on  January  26 
1960   by  the  Executive  Directors  of  tne 
World  Bank  for  submission  to  the  mem- 
ber governments  of  the  ^nk.     The  IDA 
entered   into   force   in   September    I960 
upon  the  articles  being  signed  by  those 
governments  whose  subscriptions  com- 
prised not  less  than  65  percent  of  the 
total  initial  subscription  amounting  to 
$1  billion.     This  total  subscription  com- 
prised contributions  from  17  econon^- 
cally  advanced  countries  totaling  $763 
million   in  convertible   currencies,  with 
the  rest  subscribed  by  lesser  developed 
countries  with  restricted  local  curren- 

cics 

us.  membership  In  the  IDA  was  au- 
thorized by  Congress  on  June  30  I960, 
and  $320  290,000  was  appropriated  as 
our  share  or  43  percent  of  the  share  of 
the  17  countries  with  convertible  curren- 

ci6s 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  new  m- 
temaUonal  lending  fund  was  to  supple- 
ment the  lending  activities  of  the  World 
Bank  but  on  terms  less  restrictive  than 
those  extended  by  the  Bank,  for  periods 
up  to  50  years,  at  no  Interest  except  for 
a  service  change  of  three-quarters  of  1 
percent  per  annum.     In  addition,  repay- 
ment could  be  made  in  any  convertible 
currency,  and  during  the  first  10  years  of 
the  loan  no  repayment  would  be  required. 
As  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  new  agency  to  lend 
money    to    underdeveloped    areas,    the 
Umted  States  hoped  that  other  econom- 
ically viable  nations  would  step  In  and 
share  with  the  United  States  the  burden 
of  raising  funds  for  backward  nations. 
Our  percenUge   was  disproportionately 
large  but  we  hoped  that  gradually  other 
rations  would  accept  a  larger  share  in 
a  fund  that  would  be  IntemaUonally  ad- 
ministered. ^  *  1    # 
It  is  noteworthy  that  out  of  a  total  ol 
$750  million  in  convertible  currencies  the 
IDA   has   by  November  30.    1963.  com- 
mitted $554  million  on  42  credits  to  18 
underdeveloped  countries.    At  an  annual 
rate  of  around  $150  million  the  fund  will 
be  exhausted  by  early  1965. 

This  early  exhaustion  of  convertible 
currencies  has  caused  the  Directors  of 
the  World  Bank  to  ask  for  an  increased 
subscription  of  $750  million  in  convert- 
ible currencies  from  the  same  17  econom- 
ically viable  countries. 

The  proposed  bill  H  R.  9022  author- 
izes our  contribution  of  $312  million  out 
of  this  new  total  or  41.60  percent— 
slightly  less  than  our  initial  percentage 
quota  in  1960. 

Since  1960  some  45  new  nations  have 
arrived  on  the  world  scene.  Few  of  them 
are  economically  independent.  Former 
metropolitan  powers,  like  France  and 
ETngland.  are  giving  aid  to  their  previous 
colonies,  but  often  these  loans  are  tied 
to  very  specific  projects  arid  terms  of 


repayment.  Some  countries  cannot  meet 
the  terms  of  the  World  Bank  or  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  not  to  say  the  terms 
of  private  lending  agencies.  The  only 
way  the  newer  and  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries can  secure  funds  to  build  up  a  se- 
cure infrastructure  for  their  people  is 
to  obtain  grants  or  loans. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  more  we  can 
involve  the  economically  advanced  coun- 
tries in  international  organizations  for 
helping  the  less  advanced  areas,  the  less 
will  be  their  total  reliance  on  us.  Cer- 
tainly our  share  is  still  large,  but  at 
least  other  nations  are  accepting  an  in- 
creasing share  Here  16  other  nations 
will  now  help  us  In  giving  aid  on  the 
firm  criteria  of  need. 

Mr  Chairman,  during  the  last  20  years 
the  World  Bank  officials  have  shown  a 
great  sense  of  responsibility  In  disburs- 
ing money  to  applicants  for  loans.  I 
am  sure  that  they  will  exercise  the  same 
responsibility  in  disbursing  these  long- 
term  IDA  loans.  Loans  will  not  be  grant- 
ed unless  exhaustive  studies  have  been 
made  as  to  needs  and  end-use  justifica- 
tions for  such  loans.  I.  therefore,  sup- 
port H.R.  9022  whereby  this  House  au- 
thorizes the  total  appropriation  of  $312 
million  for  the  additional  subscription 

to  the  IDA.  _  _  „  . 

Mr  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.  _ 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  .rom 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr     LINDSAY.      Mr.    Chairman.    I 
strongly  support  the  IDA^  ^ff*;f"j^'^ 
President  Elsenhower  submitted  to  tne 
Congress  the  proposal  that  the  United 
States  subscribe  to  the  Association  In 
order  to  provide,  with  other  countries,  a 
source  of  development  capital  for  newly 
emerging  nations.    I  recall  that  I  spoke 
on  the  floor  at  that  time  In  support  of 
IDA     To  me  it  represented  the  proper 
direction     that     economic      afs^stanw 
should  take:  it  was  multilateral  in  base, 
that  is.  a  wide  span  of  countries,  in- 
cluding the  receiving  countries,  were  re- 
quired   to   contribute:    and.    second    it 
represented  a  shift  to  loans  Instead  of 
direct  grants-in-aid.  .  ,     ^.  „  ^„n 

The  Eisenhower  administration  con- 
ceived of  IDA  as  a  sound  way  to  meet  tne 
problem  of  providing  development  loans 
for  countries  which  could  not  qualify  lor 
private  capital  loans  or  for  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment loans. 

It  Is  now  proposed,  by  this  bill,  to  In- 
crease the  Associations  convertible  cur- 
rency resources  through  additional  sud- 
scrlptions  for  17  countries  in  a  sum  toUi 
of  $750  million.  The  U  S.  share  will  be 
decreased  from  43  to  41.6  percent,  un- 
less the  United  States  casts  its  vote  m 
favor  of  the  proposal,  the  approvals  of 
all  the  countries  which  have  alrea^ 
acted  favorably  on  the  proposal  wiu  oe 
ineffective.  ... 

The  stake  of  this  country  in  expanding 
the  resources  of  the  Association  is  par- 
ticularly significant: 

First.  By  contributing  to  the  muiu- 
lateral  capital  fund  of  the  Association, 
the  United  States  can  be  assured  of  $i«" 


in  contributloros  from  other  countries  for 
every  $1  which  we  make  available  for 
economic  development. 

Second.  The  political  and  economic 
stability  of  the  free  world,  which  has 
been  our  constant  goal.  Is  furthered  by 
making  it  possible  for  developing  coun- 
tries to  borrow  from  an  international 
lending  institution  with  the  assurance 
that  narrow  national  Interests  are  not 
reflected  In  loan  decisions. 

Third.  The  balance-of-payments  ef- 
fect on  the  United  States  of  IDA  loan 
disbursements,  now  relatively  unfavor- 
able, can  be  expected  to  improve.  In  the 
3-year  period  ending  September  1963, 
only  about  23  percent  of  all  identifiable 
procurement  under  these  disbursements 
was  in  the  United  States.  However,  over 
a  longer  period,  the  percentage  share  of 
purchases  under  Association  credits  in 
the  United  States  should  more  nearly 
approximate  the  33-percent  share  of 
purchases  under  International  Bank 
loans  in  this  country  during  fiscal  1963. 
If  the  latter  ratio  Is  achieved  on  Asso- 
ciation loans,  about  80  percent  of  the 
proposed  U.S.  subscription  would  be  re- 
turned to  us  in  the  form  of  Increased 
exports  as  compared  with  about  65  E>er- 
cent  under  our  unilateral  aid  program 
at  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  for  gen- 
eral debate  has  expired. 

Under  the  provisions  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 632.  it  Is  In  order  to  consider  the 
substitute  amendment  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
and  now  printed  In  the  bill,  and  such 
substitute  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
shall  be  considered  under  the  5-mlnute 
rule  as  an  original  bill. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will 
now  read  the  committee  substitute 
amendment  printed  in  the  reported  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
7  of  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion Act  (22  U.S.C.  284e(b))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  ",  after  paying  the  requisite 
part  of  the  subscription  of  the  United  States 
In  the  Association  required  to  be  made  under 
the  articles.". 

Mr.  REUSS  (during  the  reading  of  the 
committee  substitute  amendment).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  further  reading  of  the  committee 
substitute  amendment  be  dispensed  with 
and  that  it  be  open  for  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object;  does  this  mean, 
since  this  is  being  considered  as  an  orig- 
inal bill,  that  with  the  reading  of  each 
designated  section  in  the  bill,  It  would 
be  in  order  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words  in  order  to  gain  recognition; 
or  will  the  entire  bill  be  read  before  it 
will  be  in  order  to  move  to  strike  the 
requisite  number  of  words? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  unanimous-consent  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  the 


entire  bill  will  be  considered  as  having 
been  read  and  will  be  open  for  amend- 
ment at  any  point,  at  which  time  it  will 
be  in  order  to  seek  recognition  under  the 
5-minute  rule  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
a  substantive  amendment  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offering  a  pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  then  it 
would  be  in  order  to  offer  a  pro  forma 
amendment  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words  after  the  reading  of  each 
section  of  the  bill;  Is  that  correct,  if 
the  unanimous -consent  request  is  not 
granted? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  bill  Is  read 
by  section.  It  will  be  In  order  to  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words 
as  the  sections  are  read. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  such  subsection 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "of  the  subscrip- 
tion of  the  United  States". 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BT    MR.    REUSS 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  fits  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Reuss:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That  section 
7  of  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion Act  (22  U.S.C.  284e)  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsections  (b)  and  (c)  as  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d)  and  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

"  '(b)  The  United  States  Governor  Is  here- 
by authorized  ( 1 )  to  vote  for  an  Increase  In 
the  resources  of  the  Association  and  (2)  to 
agree  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Association  the  simi  of  $312 
million,  both  as  recommended  by  the  Execu- 
tive Directors,  In  a  report  dated  September 
9,  1963,  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  As- 
sociation. There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  without  fiscal  year  limitation. 
$312  million  to  provide  the  United  States 
share  of  the  increase  In  the  resources  of  the 
Association.' 

"Sec.  2.  Redesignated  subsection  (c)  of 
section  7  of  the  International  Development 
Association  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  from 
the  first  sentence  the  words  '.  after  paying 
the  requisite  part  of  the  subscription  of  the 
United  States  In  the  Association  required  to 
be  made  under  the  articles.'  and  by  striking 
from  the  third  sentence  the  words  'of  the 
subscription  of  the  United  States'." 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  which  has 
just  been  read.  I  wish  to  explain  It 
briefly. 

This  Is  a  technical  amendment.  All 
it  would  do.  in  practical  effect,  is  to  take 
out  of  the  committee  amendment,  which 
is  in  the  printed  version  of  H.R.  9022.  now 
before  us,  the  section  3.  which  sets  forth 
the  intention  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  U.S.  Governor  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment. That  would  leave  the  funda- 
mental clause  of  the  bill,  which  sets  up  a 
$312  million  contribution  to  the  ex- 
panded IDA  fund. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  Is  in 
the  exact  terms  of  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  other  body,  and  it  is  Identical  with 
the  bill  as  sent  up  by  the  administration. 

The  reason  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment is  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Mr.  Dillon,  In  a  letter  of  February  17, 


1964,  to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  [Mr. 
Patman],  has  Indicated  his  complete 
agreement  with  the  policy  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  In  section  3  of  the 
committee  amendment  to  H.R.  9022.  For 
that  reason,  and  because  of  the  great 
desirability  of  having  this  legislation  on 
the  President's  desk  prior  to  March  1, 
1964.  so  that  we  may  meet  the  requested 
timetable,  the  amendment  is  offered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Vlrguiia. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  It  Is  still 
quite  unclear  to  me  exactly  what  Is  be- 
ing done.  Are  you  going  back  to  the  bill 
you  struck  out,  or  only  disagreeing  to  a 
part  of  the  bill  you  struck  out?  How 
can  we  know  exactly  what  Is  Involved? 
Can  we  find  out  from  this  piece  of  paper? 
Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia can  find  out  from  what  I  have  just 
said,  but  I  shall  be  delighted  to  say  It 
again. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
would  substitute  for  the  committee 
amendment  to  the  bill.  H.R.  9022.  which 
committee  amendment  appears  begin- 
ning on  page  2,  line  21.  and  goes  to  the 
end  of  H.R.  9022. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  You  are 
striking  that  out? 

Mr.  REUSS.  We  are  striking  all  of 
that  out  so  that  the  official  legislation 
for  this  body  will  be  what  the  Clerk  just 
read,  and  in  order  that  the  gentleman 
may  know  what  the  language  of  that  sub- 
stitute is.  it  is  almost  precisely  the  lan- 
guage contained  in  section  2  of  the  com- 
mittee ame.idment.  H.R.  9022.  which  is 
contained  on  page  3  of  the  H.R.  9022. 
from  lines  3  to  22,  Inclusive. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.*  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  minority  has  no 
objection  to  this  amendment,  because 
the  Senate  bill  is  essentially  the  same  in 
dollar  amount  in  all  language  right  up 
to  the  last  page  of  this  particular  bill, 
and  in  all  respects  with  the  exception  of 
certain  language  that  was  Insisted  upon 
by  one  member  of  the  committee  that  It 
be  put  Into  this.  He  has  now  since  had 
it  explained  to  him  that  these  points 
are  agreed  upon  by  the  Treasury  and  the 
World  Bank.  We  are  mindful  both  in 
the  minority  and  the  majority  that  this 
bin  does,  as  the  majority  leader  said 
earlier  th-is  afternoon,  have  a  deadline 
upon  It.  In  other  words,  the  deadline 
is  March  1  if  it  is  to  be  passed.  We  are 
also  mindful  that  this  bill  has  already 
been  submitted  to  the  other  16  nations. 
I  might  say,  who  are  listed  on  page  4  of 
the  report,  who  have  themselves  ap- 
proved of  this  particular  bill,  and  there- 
fore on  the  question  of  saving  time  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  adoption  of  the 
bin  and  the  substitution  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  behalf  of  the  amendment. 
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Mr  Chairman.  I  wish  to  attest  to  one 
very  Important  accomplishment  of  tne 
Inter-American   Development   Bank    m 
the  field  of  encouraging  thrift  and  home- 
owne^hlp    through    the    establishment 
and   development   of   savmgs   and  loan 
associations  In  Latin  America  through  a 
loan   program.     In   the   latter   part   of 
January.  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
a  savings  and  loan  conference  m  San- 
tiago.   Chile,    sponsored    by    the   Inter- 
Anierican   Development  Bank   and   the 
National  League  for  Insured  Savmgs  of 
the  United  States.    There  were  5  coun- 
tries represented  from  Latin  America  at 
that  conference  and  some  40  or  50  repre- 
sentatives of  savings  and  loa"  ^^o^/J' 
tions  of  the  United  States.    In  Chile  the 
US   Government  under  the  Eisenhower 
administration  diverted  $5  million  of  the 
earthquake   grant   of   $120   rnimon   for 
seed  capital  for  a  savmgs  8;"^  lo^'^^flf- 
tem   which   we   encouraged   and   aided 
Chile  to  set  up.     In  addition  to  that, 
through    the   Inter-American   Develop- 
ment Bank,  further  to  assist  Chile  in 
developing  her  savings  and  loan  system 
we  made  loans  of  $10  million,  making  a 
total  of  $15  million  altogether   $10  mil- 
lion of  it  in  loans,  and  safe  loans,  ad- 
vanced by  the  Government  of  the  United 

^^r  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  I  am  a  "ttle  con- 
fused.    What  has  that  to  do  with  the 

*^^Mr  PEPPER.  This  bill  provides  for 
assistance  to  developing  countries 
through  a  loan  program.  I  am  giving  an 
example  of  how  a  loan  program  in  Latin 
America  has  done  much  to  advance  that 

*^r.  KILBURN.  Neither  of  them  has 
anything  to  do  with  this  bill. 

Mr  PEPPER.    What  I  wanted  to  say. 
Mr    Chairman.  Is  that   $15   million   in 
assistance   by   the   Government   of   the 
United    States— $10    million    of    it    in 
loans-to  Chile  enabled  Chile  to  set  up 
a  savings  and  loan  system.     Now  Chile 
has  22  savings  and  loan  associations— 
80  000   savers— $25    million    in   sav.ngs. 
and  has  built  10.000  homes  through  these 
associations.    I  merely  wanted  to  attest 
to  a  field  m  which  the  Inter- American 
Development  Bank,  through  a  lending 
program  through   Its  housing   divisiorv 
Snder   Mr.    Stanly   Baruch.    Is   greatly 
helping  private  enterprise  and  democ- 
racy in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr  PASSMAN.  The  gentleman  un- 
derstands, of  course,  that  there  are  16 
other  spigots  of  foreign  aid.  and  under 
one  or  the  other  of  them  they  could 
have  gotten  the  same  type  of  assistance. 
Mr  PEPPER.  However  that  may  be. 
$10  million  of  this  assistance  Is  a  loan. 
I  will  say  to  my  able  friend,  and  Is  re- 
garded as  a  safe  loan.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  way  that  the  United  States,  by  mak- 
ing a  $10  million  safe  loan,  could  have 
encouraged  that  much  thrift  on  the  part 
of  the  local  people  and  gotten  that  many 
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homes  built  for  the  local  people  through 

orlvate  enterprise.  ■♦  „e  o 

Mr.  PASSMAN.     Who  regards  it  as  a 

'^{^^.°PEPPER.  Those  who  have  han- 
dled the  making  of  these  loans.  They 
have  been  to  Chile  and  have  seen  the 
type  of  homes  on  which  loans  are  being 
mSSe  and  are  confident  that  the  loans 

made  by  the  local  a^«^\"°?! ^£^3 
repaid  by  the  homeowners  and  the  low^s 
of  the  bank  will  be  repaid  through  the 
central  Home  Loan  Banking  System  of 
CWle  headed  by  the  able  President  of 
that  central  bank,  the  Honorable  Ed- 
uardo  Gomiens.  . 

Mr  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  refer- 
enced not  to  a  so-called  loan  through 
the  International  Development  Associa- 

'^  Mr   PEPPER.     No.    These  loans  were 
made  by  the  Inter-American  Develop- 

ment  Bank.  _  ._ 

Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  nse  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  BOW  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad^tional 
minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

'^Th^CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BOW.    Mr.  Chairman,  on  yester- 
day we  adopted  a  conference  report  on 
the  tax  bin.     The  distinguished  chair- 
man of   the   committee  on  Ways  and 
Means     made     some     statements     with 
which  I  thoroughly  agree:   that  if  we 
are  not  going  to  threaten  this  country 
with  inflation.  If  we  are  not  going  to 
debase   our  currency,  we   are  going  to 
have  to  have  some  economy  in  this  Gov- 
errunent  of  ours. 

This  is  our  first  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise some  of  that  economy.    This  is  our 
first  opportunity  to  Uke  an  action  which 
win  retrench  and  make  a  tax  cut  mean- 
ingful. ^^         ,     ^„ 
In  the  budget  this  year  there  is  an 
Item  of  $61  million  for  this  Bank.    But 
If  you  read  that  budget  carefully  you 
win  see  that  It  says  It  Is  the  fifth  and 
final  payment.    If  this  bill  passes  it  will 
not  be  the  fifth  and  final  payment,  but 
we  will  establish,  not  a  payment  in  the 
next  fiscal  year  of  $61  million,  but  we 
will  have  in  the  budget  next  year  over 
$104  million. 

So  If  we  are  going  to  reduce  Govern- 
ment spending,  if  we  are  going  to  try  to 
bring  the  budget  into  balance.  I  assure 
you  that  we  cannot  do  It  by  increasing 
budget  Items  by  $40  million  a  year. 

It  has  been  said  here  that  this  Is  a 
fine    bill.      And    the    gentleman    from 
Michigan,  for  whom  I  have  the  highest 
regard    yesterday  went  back  to  a  very 
distinguished   Senator   from   his  State 
Arthur  Vandenberg.  and  what  he  had 
done  on  foreign  aid.    Wen.  that  Is  $100 
billion  ago.    The  situation  In  the  world 
when  Vandenberg  did  those  things  was 
entirely  different  than  It  Is  today.    One 
hundred  billion  dollars  of  the  American 
taxpayers  rehabilitated  some  of  the  na- 
tions who  were  involved  and  when  they 
tell  us  that  this  Is  a  great  bill  because 
of  the  fact  that  other  nations  are  par- 


ticipating, let  us  look  at  the  hst  of  the 
oth??  nat  ons  that  are  participating  and 
?o  what  extent  they  are  Participatmg^ 
We  are  participating  to  41  percent.  The 
nearest  to  us  U  the  United  Kingdom  at 

^Tr.ThTr^an.  let  us  loo*,  at  --e  °f 
those    nations    that    our    $100    binion 
brought  back  to  their  economic  «)lvency 
and  'ho  are  in  a  better  financial  cond- 
Uon  today  than  we  are  insofar  as  their 
deficit  and  economy  is  concerned^   Let 
us  consider  Prance  for  example.    We  are 
SiyS?41.60  percent.     They  are  paylng 
8  25  oercent.    Germany  is  paying  9.68 
percent     Why  of  course.  Mr.  Chaim^n. 
Sese  other  countries  are  corning  in  a^ 
are  participating  in  this  fund.    It  has 
SSn  said  that  we  have  got  t«  do  this  ^- 
cause  the  other  countries  are  coming  m 
and  that'thls  Is  a  good  deal  to  have  them 
do  so     However,  we  are  paying  41  per- 

'^^Mr.^cialr^n.  how  about  this  Ques^ 
tlon  of  whether  we  are  getting  away  from 
foreign  aid  or  not.  that  we  should  pass 
thS  because  this  eliminates  It  from  for- 
eign aid.  I  say  to  the  members  of  the 
cor^ttee  very  frankly  that  if  we  are 
atTTo  rid  ourselves  of  foreign  aid  per- 
haps the  members  of  the  committ^  wU 
find  me  voting  for  legislation  of  this 
kind     However,  let  us  rid  ourselves  of 

'°Sf  Chalman.  what  is  In  the  budget 
this  year  that  we  can  consider  to  be  for- 
eign a  w'  Let  us  look  at  the  entire  pic- 
tire.  Foreign  aid  as  contained  in  the 
budget  this  year  Is  In  the  amount  of  $3j 
billion  The  Peace  Corps  has  submitted 
a   request  for  $115  mlUion. 

There  has  been  a  request  of  $1  bmion 
for  the  Public  Law  480  Program.  Then 
we  have  the  Ryukyu  Islands  in  the 
amount  of  $14  million;  refugees  and  mi- 
Tat^on  in  the  amount  of  $8.2  million,  and 
the  Inter- American  Bank  Is  in  the  budget 

for  $205  million. 

Mr  Chairman,  are  we  getting  away 
from  foreign  aid?    I  should  say  we  are 

"°Each  one  of  these  agencies  has  re- 
quested an  increase  over  the  amount 
which  congress  appropriated  to  them 
last  year.  If  we  are  going  down  tne 
road  that  the  distinguished  fentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills  1  talked  about 
yesterday,  of  cutUng  down  expenses  we 
will  have  to  go  down  that  road  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  Pomt  out 
one  other  thing.     In  looking  over  some 
of    these    loans    and    in    talking    about 
whether  we  take  care  of  our  ne^hbors 
and  whether  or  not  we  have  done  the 
right  thing  by  the  people  I  was  l«)kmg 
over  here  In  this  material  and  I  see  tha 
in  Honduras,  in  Costa  Rica,  and  the  other 
nations  loans  have  been  made  by  t^s 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  binding 
roads.    May  I  suggest  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  that  in  the  construc- 
tion  of    the   Inter-American   H^hway 
there  has  been  used  the  ^um  M  *  J^ 
million  of  the  taxpayers   money  of  the 
united   States  to  build   that  highv.a^ 
Now  we  are  providing  this  money  to  loan 
Those  coSntrL  part  of  their  obligation  ^ 
build  a  highway  which  they  were  sup 
posed    to    furnish    themselves,    m    the 
amount  of  $156  milUon.    Now  they  are 


back  In  here  for  more  money  this  year. 
Do  not  tell  me  that  we  have  not  been 
looking  after  our  neighbors  and  taking 
from  the  wealth  of  this  country- and 
then  we  plan  to  wage  a  war  on  poverty  In 
this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  really  going  to 
flfiht  that  war  with  an  adequate  offense 
we  had  better  start  saving  some  of  this 
money  now.  There  is  no  reason  at  all 
for  the  preservation  of  our  Nation  or  for 
our  security  or  for  our  economy  why  this 
bill  should  be  on  the  President's  desk  day 
after  tomorrow  or  2  months  from  now.  or 
any  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  funds  are  here  and 
this  Bank  has  operated  without  this  ad- 
ditional amount  In  the  past.  Now.  how- 
ever, we  are  beginning  to  make  loans  on 
which  we  forgive  the  interest  during  the 
first  10  years  of  the  loan  and  then  make 
loans  for  a  period  of  50  years  on  which 
a  very  small  rate  of  Interest  is  paid. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  to  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  that  this  bUl  should  be 
defeated.  There  is  no  reason  at  all  for 
it  for  the  economy  of  our  country  or  for 
the  economy  of  other  nations.  If  you 
meant  what  you  said  yesterday  on  your 
vote  in  the  conference  report  that  you 
are  committed  to  economy,  to  trying  to 
save  American  taxpayer  dollars  in  order 
to  save  this  Nation  from  inflation,  this 
is  your  one  opportunity  to  do  it.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Members  who  voted  in 
this  manner  yesterday  would  keep  their 
word  to  the  American  people  and  see  to  it 
that  we  cut  expenditures  of  this  kind. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  5  minutes  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   PASSMAN.      Let   me   state,   Mr. 
Chairman,  that  our  total  foreign  aid.  in- 
cluding the  interest  we  are  paying  on  the 
money  we  borrow  to  give  away,  is  now 
costing  the  American  taxpayers  In  excess 
of  $10  billion  aimually.     There  are  90 
members  of  that  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  including  some  Com- 
munist   countries    and    they,    too.    are 
eligible  to  receive  these  so-caUed  loans. 
Yugoslavia,  for  instance,  is  eligible  for 
this  money,  and  presently  that  country 
is  negotiating  with  Cuba  for  loans  at 
6  or  6.5  percent  interest.    There  are  16 
spigots   by   which   these  countries  can, 
and   do,   draw   off    our    resources,    our 
wealth,  through  foreign  aid.    This  fund 
Is  a  supplement  to  the  other  aid.    This 
is  a  way  for  the  sE>enders  to  do  some  of 
the  things  that  the  Congress  said  last 
year    would    no    longer    be    permitted 
through  our  foreign  aid  program.    But  If 
the  aid  is  channeled  through  an  interna- 
tional organization,  it  Is  beyond  control 
of  the  Congress  and  largely  hidden  from 
the  American  people. 

Repeating  what  I  had  to  say  yesterday, 
we  have  given  to  India  some  $5  binion 
of  the  wealth  of  the  American  taxpayers 
through  our  bilateral  foreign  aid.  India 
has  also  dipped  into  IDA'S  funds  for  an 


additional  $300  million.  In  order  to  be 
able  to  do  that,  however,  they  have  to 
make  a  contribution  to  IDA.  So  they 
contribute  $40  mUllon,  whHe  drawing 
out  $300  million,  which  is  7.5  times  as 
much  as  they  put  in. 

We  had  given  to  Pakistan  $2,227  mil- 
lion in  bilateral  aid  through  last  October. 
Pakistan  has  made  a  contribution  of 
some  $10  million  to  IDA.  while  with- 
drawing about  $90  million,  which  is  nine 
times  amount  they  put  in. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  face  up  to 
our  resjxDnslbility. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader, 
much  to  my  surprise,  and  I  think  I  am 
quoting  him  correctly,  said  this  is  an 
"emergency"  measure.  Let  us  see  how 
much  of  an  emergency  it  is. 

For  flscal  1965  we  will  appropriate 
$61,656,000  as  the  final  payment  on  ovu: 
prior  commitments  to  IDA.  The  bill 
that  you  are  considering  today  is  not 
applicable  to  fiscal  1965.  The  first  in- 
stallment will  not  be  made  until  1966, 
the  second  Installment  in  1967,  the  third 
installment  in  1968.  As  I  view  it,  this 
matter  is  an  emergency  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  shpping  it  through  before  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  America  are  aware  of  what  is 
happening. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  put  up  43  per- 
cent of  IDA'S  hard -currency  capital  in 
the  past  and  the  other  89  member  na- 
tions have  put  up.  combined,  only  57 
percent.  Under  this  bUl  the  United 
States  will  put  up  41.6  percent  of  the 
total  convertible  currency  and  the  others 
win  put  up  the  remainder.  And,  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  of  the  other 
16  part  1  members  of  IDA,  13  of  those 
countries  are  recipients  of  our  bUateral 
foreign  aid.  They  get  In  aid  from  us 
several  times  as  much  as  their  contri- 
butions to  this  fimd. 

I  plead  with  my  colleagues  to  send  this 
bill  back  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  question  of  ju- 
risdiction has  arisen  here.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  TMr. 
Morgan  1 ,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  knows  more  about 
this  than  any  other  Member  of  the 
House,  and  I  yield  at  this  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  no- 
ticed that  during  the  debate  yesterday 
and  today,  the  question  of  committee 
jurisdiction  of  this  bill  has  been  men- 
tioned several  times. 

The  IDA  message  that  was  sent  to  the 
Congress  by  President  Eisenhower  ar- 
rived on  February  17,  1960. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House.  Speaker 
Rayburn.  referred  that  message  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
Speaker  was  contacted  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. Mr.  Spence.  and  at  a  conference 
in  the  Speaker's  rooms.  I  agreed  to  refer 
It  back  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

On  March  9  I  took  the  floor  and  asked 
unanimous  consent  that  the  message  be 
rereferred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  I  will  now  read  from 
the  Congressional  Record  of  that  date: 

Mr.  Morgan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanlmoxiB 
consent  that  the  message  of  the  President, 


House  Document  No.  345,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on 
February  18,  be  rereferred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  Speaker.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

So  the  jiu-isdlctlon  does  belong  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  interested  in  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
( Mr.  Albert  1 ,  when  he  said  that  this  bUl 
carried  some  emergency  feature.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  out  why  there  is 
an  emergency  connected  with  it  because 
I  note  that  bill  was  introduced  on  No- 
vem  4.  1963.  and  then  January  8,  1964. 

Now  If  memory  serves  me  correctly,  we 
were  stUl  In  session  last  year  on  the  Mon- 
day before  New  Year's  Day.  If  there  was 
an  emergency  in  connection  with  this 
legislation,  then  where  has  this  bUl  been 
resting  since  Novpmber  4,  1963?  The 
gentleman  from  Aisoonsin  can  answer 
on  his  own  time  because  I  do  not  think 
he  can  give  me  a  logical  explanatloh  as 
to  where  this  bill  has  been  If  any  part  of 
It  is  to  meet  an  emergency. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Albert!  .  also  talks  about  the  Worid  Bank 
never  having  defaulted  on  a  loan.  As 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  ( Mr.  Pass- 
man], has  stated  time  and  again  on  the 
House  floor,  foreign  governments  are  not 
going  to  default  on  these  so-called  loans 
as  long  as  the  free  spenders  in  Congress 
continue  to  pump  billions  of  dollars  into 
their  hands  through  the  foreign  hand- 
out program  which  makes  it  possible  for 
them  to  pay  at  least  something  on  their 
debts. 

For  instance,  here  is  a  news  item  off 
the  wire  today  from  the  capital  of  Brazil: 

U.S.  Ambassador  Lincoln  Gordon  said  last 
night  the  United  States  will  reply  soon  to 
President  Goxilart's  bid  for  refinancing  of 
Brazil's  foreign  debt. 

So  we  wiU  probably  respond  to  Brazil 
as  we  did  last  year — commit  $283  V2  mil- 
Ion  and  give  them  $83  mlUlon  or  around 
$83  million  immediately  to  do — what? 
To  meet  their  short-term  obligations  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist- 
bloc  nations  that  were  due  and  payable. 
Suppose  they  had  been  forced  to  pay  out 
of  their  own  funds?  Would  they  have 
defaulted  on  previous  borrowings  from 
the  United  States? 

Now  what  is  this  legislation  that  we 
have  before  us?  As  I  said  yesterday;  it 
is  the  worst  kind  of  deception  to  call  it 
a  loan  program. 

For  the  flrst  10  years  there  is  a  grace 
period.  There  is  absolutely  no  payment 
on  the  principal  of  the  loan  in  the  first 
10  years.  There  is  a  three-quai-ters  of 
1  percent  carrying  charge  for  10  years — 
that  is  all. 

For  the  second  10  years,  there  is  a  1 
percent  payment  on  the  principal— if  the 
foreign  government  elects  to  make  any 
payment  at  aU.  "ITiere  is  no  interest  paid 
on  the  principal,  only  a  three-quarters  of 
1  percent  carrying  charge. 

For  the  last  30  years  of  a  loan — under 
this  stinkeroo — during  the  last  30  years 
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there  is  a  3  percent  payment  on  the  prin- 
cipal There  is  still  no  interest  paid^ 
There  Is  a  three-quarters  of  1  percent 
carrying  charge. 

Now  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia   (Mr.    SMrrHl.    the    distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
who  has  an  interest,  as  I  understand  it. 
in  a  bank  or  two  over  in  Virginia^  Are 
you  making  loans  of  that  kind?    Could 
you  stay  in  business  in  Virginia  and  make 
loans-50-year     loans-with     not     one 
stinking  penny  of  interest  on  the  loans 
and  with  a  virtual  grace  Per>od  ^r  JO 
vears'     Would  you  think  you  could  make 
loans  on  that  basis  and  stay  in  business? 
Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.     I  am  always 
grateful  when  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
refers  to  me.    I  believe  his  question  an- 
swers itself.    No  sensible  banker  would 
make  those  kinds  of  loans. 

If  we  gave  this  bill  the  kind  of  con- 
sideration to  which  it  is  entitled,  it  would 
not  get  any  votes  in  the  House,  if  Mem- 
bers meant  what  they  said  yesterday, 
that  they  were  not  going  to  indulge  m 
any  further  extravagance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  correct^  How 
does  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  think 
the  Members  of  the  House  who  vote  for 
this  deal  can  go  back  home  and  explain 
this  to  their  taxpayers  a"d  ^o'ers?  Plow 
can  they  explain  taking  $312  million  of 
their  money  to  hand  out  to  a  bunch  o^ 
foreign  leeches  on  this  basis  and  claim 
they  have  made  loans? 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  do  not  know.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  have  so  much  explaining  to 
do  myself,  when  I  go  home.  I  do  not  at- 
tempt to  speak  for  anybody  else. 

Mr  GROSS.  It  could  never  be  ex- 
plained in  Iowa,  but  I  suppose  it  can  be 
explained  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  I  do 
not  know.  Perhaps  the  banks  in  Texas 
as  I  said  yesterday,  make  loans  on  this 
basis  If  they  do.  I  am  heading  for 
Texas.    I    want    some    of    this    "easy 

"^ The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr 
KiLBURNl  said  this  afternoon  he  could 
justify  this  incredible  program  because, 
he  said,  foreigners  are  putting  m  some 
of  the  funds.  , 

What  are  we  doing'  Using  the  dol- 
lars we  give  them  in  various  ways.  So 
we  put  up  nearly  50  percent  and  they  use 
our  dollars  to  put  up  their  share.  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  pay.  as  usual,  coming  and 

*°The   CHAIRMAN     The   time   of   the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Gross 
was  granted  permission  to  proceed  for 
3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr  GROSS.  Let  us  say  that  each  of 
us  puts  up  50  cents.  U  a  loan  is  made 
for  $1,000  on  the  terms  and  conditions 
set  forth,  each  would  put  up  $500. 

This  money  is  never  gqing  to  be  re- 
paid and  anyone  who  beUeves  it  will  be 
can  stand  and  be  counted. 

Anyway,  let  us  say  that  I  put  up  50 
cents  on  the  dollar,  and  some  foreigner 
puts  up  50  cents  on  the  dollar.  The 
foreigner  gets  all  the  money  because  I 
am  not  going  to  be  repaid.  What  a  won- 
derful bargain  this  is  for  me.  On  a 
$1  000  so-called  loan,  the  foreigner  has 
$500  of  my  money  that  I  wiU  never  see 
again. 
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How  can  anyone  keep  a  straight  face 
and  try  to  sell  this  to  the  people  of  this 
country  on  the  basis  of  $312  million? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  my  friena 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  This  is  not  a  loan. 
We  know  it  is  not  a  loan. 

Does  the  gentleman  know  of  any  pro- 
vision anywhere  in  the  bill  which  would 
provide  for  a  single  dime  of  the  money 
ever  to  return  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  if  it 

should  be  paid?  Ty^cr^  \^ 

Mr.  GROSS.     No.  I  do  not^  ^Th^'^!,^^ 

not  a  single  provision  in  the  biU  to  that 

pffpct 

If  i  were  a  depositor  in  a  bank  that 
operated  on  that  basis.  I  would  get  my 
money  out  fast.  Bobby  Baker  seems  to 
be  able  to  get  away  with  borrowing  $125.- 
000  without  posting  collateral,  and  if  i 
had  a  deposit  in  that  bank.  I  would  get 
it  out.  if  that  is  the  way  the  affairs  ol 
the  bank  are  being  conducted. 

If  a  bank  loaned  money  on  the  basis 
that  this  bill  provides,  as  a  depositor  I 
would  get  my  money  out  right  now  and 
if  I  were  a  stockholder  in  a  bank  loan- 
ing money  on  this  basis.  I  would  sell  my 
stock  without  a  wasted  second  for  I  w^ould 
know  the  bank  could  not  keep  its  doors 
open  and  make  loans  running  for  a  half 
century  with  no  interest  paid. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.     Mr.  Chairm.an.  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.     Is  it  not  true  that 

this  type  of  foreign  aid  loses  its  Identity 

because  It  is  mixed  up  with  other  aid 

we  give  to  other  nations?     We  do  not 

have  the  right  of  examination,  or  the 

right  to  turn  down  or  to  approve  projects. 

Does  the  gentleman  understand  it  in 

that  way? 

Mr.  GROSS     Yes. 

Mr  PASSMAN.  Is  It  not  also  true 
that  there  will  not  be  any  request  for 
any  funds  for  fiscal  years  1966.  1967.  and 
1968;  that  It  will  be  incumbent  upon 
subsequent  Congresses  to  approve  what 
we  do  here  today,  if  we  pass  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  Is  correct.  It  is 
the  old  blank-check  operation. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr  KILBURN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  genUeman  what  kind  of  loans  we 
make  In  the  foreign  aid  program.  We  do 
not  make  any. 

Mr.  GROSS.     In  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram? 
Mr.  KILBURN.    We  do  not  make  any. 

do  we?  ^.    . 

Mr.  PASSMAN.     Let  me  answer  that. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  And  we  do  not  have 
any  other  countries  joining  with  us,  do 

we' 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  so-called  loan  program  in 
the  foreign  aid  program.  Congress  gives 
it  away.  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion does  not  even  bother  to  go  through 
this  rigmarole  and  hypocrisy. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  It  is  not  a  loan,  but 
the  people  who  justify  the  money  say  It 
Is  a  better  loan  than  the  IDA  In  that  It 
is  made  for  40  years  and  they  pay  seven- 


eights  of  1  percent  Interest,  but  it  Is  sUU 

not  a  loan. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
the  House  to  defeat  this  monstrosity. 
It  is  simply  piling  another  $312  million 
on  top  of  the  billions  that  are  spent 
annually  on  the  foreign  handout  pro- 
gram This  is  worse,  if  that  Is  possible, 
because  the  citizens  and  taxpayers  of 
this  country  wUl  be  led  to  believe  that 
some  time  in  the  distant  future  they  will 
get  some  of  this  money  back. 

How  anyone  could  vote  yesterday  for 
the  tax  reduction  bill  and  today  vot€  for 
this  spending  bill  Is  beyond  comprehen- 

The  $11  billion  tax  cut  will  have  to 
be  financed  out  of  borrowed  money  and 
if  this  authorization  of  $312  million  is 
approved  that  money  will  also  have  to 
be  borrowed.  And  the  taxpayers  will 
have  to  cough  up  to  pay  about  4  Percent 
Interest  on  both  borrowings.  Unlike  the 
foreigners,  there  Is  no  place  Americans 
can  borrow  interest-free  money  for  50 

^^Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  assume 
the  gentleman  is  asking  for  Uie  addi- 
tional time  so  that  he  may  answer  any 
questions  that  might  be  forthcoming. 
Mr  BOGGS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  withdraw  the 
reservation.  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  gentleman  is  recognized  for  lu 
minutes. 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New- 
York  I  Mr  KILBURN]  in  just  a  short  oD- 
servation  a  few  moments  ago.  very  aptly 
described  the  issue  before  the  House.  He 
said  two  things  which  I  think  must  be 
borne  in  mind  in  considering  this  legis- 
lation. No.  1.  he  said  this  was  a  loan 
program  and  not  an  aid  program  basea 
on  grants.  It  is  a  loan  program  so  de- 
signed and  it  was  so  insUtuted,  and jt  is 
properly  before  the  committee  which  nas 
jurisdiction  over  that  function. 

Now  No.  2.  he  said  it  does  something 
that  we  have  sought  to  achieve  for  a 
long  time,  namely,  it  brings  into  this 
whole  area  of  economic  aid  and  responsi- 
bility of  world  leadership  the  other 
strong  nations  on  this  earth.  This  too. 
is  something  we  have  been  seeki"g^J: 
those  of  us  who  recogmze  the  respond 
bility  of  the  strongest  and  greatest  na 
tion  on  earth,  for  some  tune. 

There  was  one  other  thing  he  could 
have  said,  but  by  the  very  fact  that  he 
supports  the  program  it  Is  Implied^  a^d 
that  is  this  is  a  bipartisan  Program. 
S  a  matter  of  fact,  this  loan  program 
was  instituted.  If  I  remember  correctly, 
in  1960  under  the  admin^traUon  of 
President  Eisenhower.  President  Eisen 
^wer  sent  a  message  to  Congress^ec 
ommendlng    this    program,    and    aiie 


hearings  and  after  due  debate  in  this 
body,  the  House  acted,  and  a  majority 
of  both  parties  supported  this  program. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  vote  was  249  to 
158.  with  164  Democrats  voting  for  it  and 
96  voting  against  and  85  Republicans, 
a  very  clear  majority,  voting  for  and 
62  against. 

I  have  profound  respect  for  those  who 
take  a  different  point  of  view,  and  I 
realize  that  in  the  kind  of  society  in 
which  we  live  there  are  many  people 
who  would  prefer  that  we  did  not  have 
the  world  responsibility  which  we  do 
have.  I  think  many  of  them  would  like 
to  go  back  to  something  they  think 
about  as  the  normal  times  of  the  past. 
This  is  a  pleasant  thought,  but  at  best 
it  is  only  a  wish.  We  are  the  responsi- 
ble leader  of  the  free  world,  as  every 
President  of  the  United  States — eveiT 
President  of  the  United  States — since 
the  conclusion  of  World  War  II  has  rec- 
ognized. 

Many  of  my  friends  here  on  the  Re- 
publican side   of   the   aisle— and   it  is 
strange  to  refer  to  you  as  on  the  left 
here,  but  from  this  point  of  view  you  are 
although  I  would  not  make  such  a  bold 
statement,  but  many  of  my  friends  back 
in  1951.  when  we  had  a  great  national 
debate  on  some  of  these  very  issues  had 
a  slogan.     I  remember  the  slogan   of 
that  campaign,  or  one  of  the  slogans, 
went  something  like  "Trade  not  aid." 
That  went  all  over  the  United  States. 
But  after  the  distinguished  General  of 
our  Armies,   General   Eisenhower,   was 
elected  President,  he  found  that  sub- 
stantially, the  foreign  policies  both  polit- 
ical  and    economic    enunciated    by   his 
predecessor.    President    Truman,    were 
sound  and  in  most  matters  he  carried 
them  out.     He  did.  of  course,  Institute 
certain  amendments,  and  this  program 
is  one   that   he   instituted.     The   very 
basis  for  the  program  was  that  we  would 
help  these   countries   help   themselves. 
This  is  a  sound  doctrine."^  This  is  what 
we  believe  in  as  free  enterprise,  so  that, 
after  President  Eisenhower  had  been  In 
office  for  7  years,  he  recommended  this 
program. 

He  was  succeeded  by  President  Ken- 
nedy. President  Kennedy  after  his  ad- 
visers took  a  look  at  this  program,  rec- 
ommended It,  too.  We  acted  upon  that 
recommendation.  Now  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Johnson  who 
has  been  in  office  for  only  a  day  or  two 
over  3  months,  it  comes  before  the  House 
and  he  recommends  the  program. 

I  am  not  saying  for  one  moment  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  should  not 
•  play  a  major  role,  a  large  role,  in  con- 
ducting the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.  I  glory  In  the  fact  that  in  recent 
years  the  House  has  had  a  much  larger 
voice  In  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United 
States  than  it  ever  had  previously.  This 
role  is  spread  over  the  gamut  of  the 
committees  of  the  House.  I  have  pro- 
found respect  for  my  colleague  from  my 
own  State  of  Louisiana;  but  the  notion 
that  the  foreign  economic  policy  of  the 
United  States  should  be  limited  to  one 
subcommittee  of  one  committee  of  the 
Congress  just  Is  not  correct.  I  happen  to 
serve  as  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 


mittee on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress and  we  deal  with  a  whole  variety 
of  subjects  ranging  from  foreign  aid  to 
foreign  economic  policy,  from  foreign 
trade  recommendations  and  tariff  poli- 
cies to  the  European  Common  Market 
and  the  balance  of  payments. 

Now,  my  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  broad  jurisdiction  In  this 
whole  area.  Two  years  ago  we  passed 
one  of  the  most  far-reaching  foreign 
trade  bills  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  That  bill  has  broad  Implications. 
It  affects  the  foreign  political  policy  of 
the  United  States  as  well  as  the  foreign 
economic  policy  of  the  United  States.  So 
we  have  here  a  bill  properly  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
which  has  jurisdiction  of  the  subject  and 
which  In  Its  wisdom,  with  the  support 
of  its  distinguished  chairman  and  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member, 
and  with  the  support  of  every  President 
of  the  United  States  since  the  Inception 
of  the  program  has  convinced  me  there 
must  be  soundness  and  merit  in  the 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  the 
merits,  let  us  look  at  the  bill  for  a  mo- 
ment. Of  course,  some  of  the  same  peo- 
ple who  oppose  the  foreign  aid  program 
oppose  this  program.  I  have  heard  two 
arguments  advanced  over  the  years  about 
why  foreign  aid  Is  not  any  good.  This  Is 
aside  from  many  other  considerations 
on  which  we  could  dwell  at  considerable 
length. 

I  might  say  by  way  of  Interjection  that 
I  do  not  buy  this  argument  about  our 
country  being  weak,  about  our  being 
bankrupt.  Why,  my  goodness,  has  there 
ever  been  a  country  like  the  United  States 
of  America  of  today?  A  gross  national 
product  of  over  $600  billion;  corporate 
and  personal  income  at  a  record  never 
before  achieved  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation  or  the  history  of  any  other  na- 
tion on  the  face  of  this  earth. 

Granted,  we  have  problems.  I  am  the 
first  one  to  recognize  that  we  have  prob- 
lems. We  have  problems  at  home.  We 
have  problems  arising  from  automation, 
from  displaced  persons,  from  lack  of 
education  and  skills.  We  have  problems 
arising  because  of  racial  tensions,  prob- 
lems in  particular  regions  of  our  coun- 
try which  have  been  emphasized  in  the 
war-on-poverty  program  and  other 
aspects  which  will  later  be  brought  be- 
fore this  body.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Chair- 
man.  the  notion  that  we  are  a  weak, 
decadent  nation,  unable  to  assume  our 
world  responsibilities,  I  reject  totally 
and  completely.  I  do  not  believe  it  and 
you  do  not  either. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  may  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Would  the  gentleman 
make  that  request  for  4  additional  min- 
utes? I  would  like  to  complete  one  phase 
of  my  statement. 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  am  assum- 
ing now  that  the  gentleman  will  yield 
to  Members  on  this  side. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only 
other  point  I  want  to  make  is  this:  I 
think  it  is  vital  that  we  subscribe  to  a 
program  that  brings  in  these  other  na- 
tions. England.  France,  Germany,  and 
Japan.  Ultimately,  as  every  Member  of 
this  body  knows,  who  studies  this  pro- 
gram in  this  era  in  which  we  live,  all 
these  nations  are  going  to  have  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  programs.  The  notion 
that  suddenly  the  world  is  going  to  dis- 
appear and  we  will  shirk  our  respon- 
sibilities to  our  neighbors  elsewhere.  I  do 
not  believe  and  I  do  not  think  we  will  see 
it  happen  £is  long  as  we  have  peace  on 
earth. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.    Now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  quote: 
IDA  is  completely  free  from  any  condi- 
tions or  restrictions  contained  in  the  (regu- 
lar) foreign  aid  program.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  created  conditions  supposedly  in  the  In- 
terest of  the  United  States  In  the  adminis- 
tering of  foreign  aid.  and  on  the  other  hand, 
we  are  giving  a  free  rein  to  TOA. 

Should  we  provide  this  additional 
money  through  IDA  so  that  the  spenders 
may  do  things  which  we  say  specifically 
cannot  be  done  with  American  money 
through  our  bilateral  foreign-aid 
program? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Is  the  gentleman  mak- 
ing a  speech  or  propounding  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  gentleman  may 
interpret  my  remarks  in  the  manner 
that  he  wishes. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
I  find  no  quarrel  about  that.  I  think 
this  is  a  loan  program,  quite  different 
from  the  foreign  aid  program.  We 
created  a  board  of  directors  comparable 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  a  corpora- 
tion. We  are.  in  effect,  stockholders  in 
that  corporation.  It  is  made  up  of  other 
countries  beside  us.  There  Is  a  very 
great  and  substantial  difference  between 
this  program  and  the  program  that  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Pass- 
man 1  hews  in  his  subcommittee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  did  the  gentleman 
vote  on  the  foreign  aid  program  when 
President  Eisenhower  was  in  office? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  voted  for  it.  I  have 
never  voted  against  it  although  I  have 
voted  to  reduce  it  and  to  perfect  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Never  voted  against  it? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  No;  and  I  see  no  reason 
to  vote  against  the  loan  program  before 
us  now— it  is  a  better.program  than  for- 
eign aid. 

Now,  let  me  direct  a  question  to  this 
gentleman :  How  did  you  vote  for  it  when 
President  Eisenhower  was  in  office? 
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Mr  GROSS  I  have  been  here  a  short 
16  years,  and  I  would  not  be  caught  dead 
voting  for  a  foreign  giveaway  program. 

Mr  BOCiGS  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  correct.  .,, 

Mr  DERWINSKI      Mr  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BOOGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  lUmois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  I  commend  the 
majority  whip  for  his  eloquence,  but  I 
would  a.^  ^»m  to  direct  his  remarks  to 
one  question  that  was  earlier  propound- 
ed by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  when  he 
quoted  the  repayment  schedules  and 
some  of  the  so-called  carrying  charges 
under  this  act  and  then  called  it  a  give- 
away rather  than  a  loan  program 

Would  the  gentleman  mind  explaining 
to  the  members  of  the  committee  how 
this  differs  from  a  loan  program  or  how 
it  IS  justified  as  a  loan  program?  All 
the  members  of  the  committee  would 
appreciate  such  an  explanation 

Mr  BCX3GS.  If  the  gentleman  is  try- 
ing to  say  that  this  program  is  one  that 
could  be  admmistered  under  the  same 
terms  as  that  used  by  the  Chase  National 
Bai\k.  then  I  would  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

But  the  gentleman  knows  this  is  not 
that  kmd  of  program  This  is  a  program 
designed  to  move  into  areas  where  ordi- 
nary commercial  credit  cannot  operate 
So  that  the  terms  are  naturally  difJerent 
We  have  done  this  domestically  m  a  great 
many  programs,  as  the  gentleman 
knows  It  IS  a  matter  of  considerable 
controversy  m  Congress,  I  may  say  But 
to  call  a  program  which  requires  loans 
and  repayments  the  equivjUent  of  a  give- 
away program  is  to  deny  the  facts 

Mr  ADAIR  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  reqiusite  number  of  words 
Mr  Chairman,  reference  hAS  been 
made  here  this  afternoon  to  the  fact  that 
this  bill  ought  to  t)e  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs^  I  hop* 
to  make  that  possible.  No  member  of 
the  OMnmittee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency has  expressed  opposition  to  this 
le^isiation  I  am  m  opposition  to  i:  azxi. 
if  recotczused.  it  is  my  intention  to  offer 
a  motX)n  to  recommit  this  legislation  to 
the  Cc«imittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  where 
it  may  receaTe  further  stixly 

I  invite  the  attenuoo  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  m  the  o'^.er 
body  i:  was  cvvisxlered  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations-  Certainly  here 
::  ou«:ht  to  l>e  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ptareign  Affairs 

T^e  chainnan  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  has  said  that  4  years  ajro 
a:  his  req'jest  jurisdiction  over  this  bill 
was  relinquished  by  our  coomiittee 
That  .s  true  But  the  fact  that  this 
Ho:.ise  was  in  error  4  jTpars  ago  is  ao  rea- 
son why  we  should  compound  that  error 
by  coDtmmnf  it  tcday  I:  is  hoped  you 
wall  batv  an  opporrumyr  to  correc:  this 
loQgstandiQ^  mistake. 

Lrt  me  quickty  point  cot  to  tou  some 
erf  the  drfSciencjes  m  this  biH  We  have 
throur^•  the  years  tr^ed  to  write  certain 
safeguards  mu)  the  foreu^  axl  biH  For 
example,  we  hare  written  in  5affi:uards 
arainst  expropnatjort  of  prrrate  busi- 
nesses without  proper  comjwnsaoon.  ve 
haine  wrttten  in  restrictions  a^auis:  a;d 


to  countries  which  were  fighting,  or  m 
opposition  to  countries  to  which  we  were 
giving  aid.  These  are  only  examples 
of  safeguards  which  do  not  appear  in 
this  bill  which  is  in  itself  truly  foreign 
aid  legislation.  ^  »  .w 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  that  this 
is  foreign  aid  in  its  loosest,  least  con- 
trolled form.  If  we  pass  this  bill  to- 
dav  and  give  the  authority  sought  by  it. 
we  are  relinquishing  control  over  this 
$300  million. 

Let  me  remind  the  Members  of  some- 
thing that  was  said  here  yesterday.  Last 
year  we  debated  and  voted  against  giv- 
ing aid  money  for  building  a  steel  mill  in 
India.  Under  the  terms  of  this  bill  it 
was  admitted  on  this  floor  yesterday  that 
a  steel  mill  could  be  buUi  there.  This 
aeam  is  only  illustrative  of  what  we  find 

in  the  bill  .„   ^ 

Mr  PATMAN      Mr  Chairman.  wiU  the 

gentleman  yieW 

Mr  ADAIR  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas 

Mr  PATMAN  Since  the  gentleman 
brought  up  the  question  of  jurisdiction, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  does 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  World 
Bank  Bretton  Woods,  and  so  forth.  This 
is  connnected  with  the  World  Bank. 
Tlie  World  Bank  will  administer  this  pro- 
gram The  World  Bank  is  not  loosely 
administered  as  e\idenced  by  the  fact 
they  do  not  have  one  single  loan  of  de- 
fault over  it^s  long  existence  So  instead 
of  it  t)eing  on  the  loose  side,  or  bl)eral 
side.  It  IS  more  on  the  reactionary  side 
The  World  Bank  will  administer  this 
procram  What  authority  does  the 
gentleman  have  to  refer  a  bill  like  this  to 
a  committee  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  World  Bank,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
these  lendmj:  pro*: rams'* 

Mr  ADAIR  I  will  a^ree  with  the 
gentleman  that  the  World  Bank  is  a 
well-run  institution,  and  that  it  is  well 
and  soundly  run  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  they  now  have  reserves  of  o\-er  iSOO 
million  The  same  Board  of  Directors 
that  operates  the  World  Bank  operates 
IDA  but  do  they  use  that  »800  milbon'' 
Of  course  they  do  not.  They  want  to 
ieep  those  resenes  they  do  not  ask  to 
use  a  dollar  of  :t  They  say.  "We  will 
keep  our  $800  milbon  and  you  give  us 
more  money  to  use  ' 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  this 
.s  clearly  a  matter  of  foreign  policy 
IDA  IS  a  soft -loan  window,  if  you  will, 
of  ihe  World  Bank  Aid  is  a  matter  of 
policy,  hence  this  bill  ought  by  aU  means 
:o  be  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Porei^.  Affairs 

Let  me  hurry  on  and  indicate  other 
def.cier.cies  m  Uiis  ler.slatx»v  As  has 
been  pointed  out,  this  International  De- 
velopment Associacon  made  man?  kians 
a;  a  service  charire  of  three-fourths  of 
1  percent  but  I  m-jst  remind  Members 
that  ihat  mor.ey  once  loaned  car.  be  and 
15  t>e:r,*  relc»ar.ed  by  some  of  ibe  recipient 
ccunu-.es  a:  rates  of  interest  of  5.  10  or 
even  higher  percentages.  This  is  mocey 
that  WT  borrow  ar.d  on  wtach  we  pay  the 
foinc  rate  of  interest,  whoch  we  loan  for 
Three-fourths  of  1  percent.  The  recipient 
nations  then  make  a  hanrtsnrpe  profit  by 
reloanmc  our  taxpayers'  money  wtuch 
we  hare  borrowed  ard  r-  :r:c  th--  fjir.- 


Reference  has  also  been  made  to  the 
fact  that  these  are  loans  and  that  they 
may  be  repaid.  I  would  challenge  any 
Member  on  this  floor  to  point  out  to  me 
in  existing  legislation  a  provision  which 
would  require  this  money  to  be  repaid 
to  our  Treasury-.  True,  it  will  be  re- 
paid to  IDA.  but  in  existing  law  I  find 
no  provision  short  of  the  liquidation  of 
this  agency,  which  perforce  would  have 
to  be  down  the  road  at  least  50  years, 
under  which  arrangement  this  money 
could  be  repaid  to  us.  So  it  is  well  and 
good  to  speak  about  the  matter  of  re- 
paymg  loans,  but  you  are  talkmg  about 
repaying  the  loans  to  IDA,  you  are  not 
talking  about  repaying  the  loans  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  The  gentleman  says 
he  will  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 
Mr  ADAIR  If  opportunity  offers. 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  The  proponents  say 
there  is  a  great  rush  for  this  legislation. 
Will  the  gentleman,  from  his  long  ex- 
perience in  foreign  aid.  tell  the  House 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  possibility 
that  some  nations  will  refuse  to  accept 
this  US.  aid  if  this  so-called  deadline 
Is  not  met? 

Mr.  ADAIR  Of  course  there  is  no 
rush.  There  is  money  in  the  fund  now. 
There  is  plenty  of  time  to  give  this  con- 
sideraUon.  Here.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  an  illustration  of  the  most  careless 
use  of  the  taxiJayers  money.  I  hope  that 
the  Members  of  this  House  when  and  if 
opportunity  is  offered  will  vote  to  send 
this  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  where  it  can  be  reconsidered. 

Mr  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR-  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
under  the  proposed  legislation  the  first 
request  for  an  appropriation  would  be 
appbcable  to  fiscal  1966'' 

Mr    ADAIR      The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect   and  then  for  the  2  years  thereafter 
The   CHAIRMAN      The   time   of  the 
eentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     Mr   Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
maas  time  be  extended  for  2  minutes. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    McCORMACK-     Mr    Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield *» 
Mr   ADAIR      I  yield  to  the  Speaker. 
Mr.  McCORMACK-     There  has  been 
some  question  raised  in  connection  with 
the  reference  of  this  bill  to  the  Commit- 
'.ee  on  R«r.Ving  and  Currency      I  know 
that  any  quesuoc  that  is  raised  in  that 
respect  does  not  «ther  directly  or  in- 
directly criticjse  or  attack  the  judgment 
of  the  rentleman  w^ho  is  now  addressing 
the  House  and  who  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  ivf  erred  this  bill  to  the  Committee 
on  B«n^nf  and  Currency 

Mr  ADAIR-    That  is  true  and  I  want 
the  record  to  be  rery  dear  on  that  point 
Mr    McCORMACK-    Under  the  roles 
-f  the  House  ir;d  urder  the  present  situ- 


ation. I  want  It  clearly  understood  that 
the  bill  was  properly  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
In  1960  when  President  Eisenhower  rec- 
ommended this  legislation  and  we.  Demo- 
crats, supported  it  overwhelmingly,  and 
it  was  good  legislation,  a  message  came 
up  to  the  Congress.  Then,  of  course,  the 
message  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  Then,  as  oftentimes 
occurs,  when  a  bill  is  examined  by  the 
committee  to  which  it  has  been  referred, 
there  turns  out  to  be  some  variance  and 
difference  between  the  message  of  the 
President  and  the  bill  itself.  Discussions 
were  had  at  that  time  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  asked  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  reref  erred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  which  was 
done.  Of  course,  later,  amendments  to 
that  bill  were  properly  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
So  I  think  the  House  should  clearly  un- 
derstand, first,  that  there  is  no  criticism 
as  to  the  reference  of  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  bill  was  properly 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
want  to  say  to  the  distinguished  Speaker 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, that  he  has  entirely  properly 
stated  the  matter.  I  intended  no  in- 
ference of  improper  action  by  either  our 
Speaker  or  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  I  am  merely 
trying  to  say  that  today  we  have  had 
the  benefit  of  4  years  of  experience  and 
4  years  of  operation  of  this  basic  law. 

In  my  opinion  we  have  made  a  mistake 
and  I  am  urging  the  House  to  rectify  it 
now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man may  proceed  for  an  additional  2 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  it  understood  that  at  no  time  dur- 
ing my  discussion,  either  yesterday  or 
today,  have  I  intended  to  cast  any  re- 
flection of  discredit — far  from  it — on 
any  of  the  able  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  It  is 
my  understanding,  however,  tliat  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee brought  his  bill  in  "by  request." 
And.  at  a  subsequent  period  the  commit- 
tee accepted  the  bill  of  the  other  body.  It 
would  appear  that  the  other  body  had  al- 
ready been  told  that  our  bureaucrats  had 
gone  out  and  negotiated  an  obligation 
in  the  amount  of  $312  million  before  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas, 
and  for  that  matter  before  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  knew  anything  about 
it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.   ADAIR.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  matter  of  the  bill 
being  submitted  by  request  is  not  im- 
portant. The  question  is  that  the  bill 
was  considered  by  the  subcommittee  and 
was  unanimously  reported  to  the  full 
committee.  It  was  thoroughly  consid- 
ered then  by  all  33  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
and  was  again  unanimously  reported. 
As  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, has  stated,  the  bill  properly  belongs 
to  our  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. I  doubt  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  would  claim  to  know  too 
much  about  the  World  Bank  and  about 
credit  facilities  such  as  are  involved  in 
the  pending  legislation.  Therefore.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  is 
overstepping  himself  just  a  little  bit 
when  the  gentleman  asks  that  this  bill 
be  referred  to  a  committee  which  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  other  chair- 
men of  committees  having  to  do  with 
this  type  of  legislation  say  belongs  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. „,    ^, 

Mr.   KYL.     Mr.   Chairman,  will   the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  In  further  clarification  of 
this  matter,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  the 
gentleman  would  state  what  committee 
considered  this  legislation  in  the  other 

body. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  may 
proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  In  the  other  body  this 
legislation  was  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  KYL.  If  this  authorization  does 
pass  the  House,  which  appropriation  sub- 
committee in  the  House  will  consider  the 
appropriation  to  implement  this  bill? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  would  assume  it  would 
be  the  subcommittee  chaired  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman]. 

Mr.  KYL.  And  that  deals  with  what 
area  of  endeavor? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  It  deals  among  other 
things  with  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  KYL.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
that  the  bill  be  recommitted. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Adair]  for  his  views  in  op- 
position to  this  bill,  particularly  his  belief 
that  this  International  Development  As- 
sociation is  in  the  foreign  aid  area.  I 
agree  that  the  jurisdiction  should  be  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  not  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  one 
gentleman's  views,  also  refer  to  the  view 


of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  , 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Passman],  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bowl. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amend- 
ment. ,.  ^  T 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  that  I  • 
can  diffuse  or  eliminate  much  of  the 
confusion  which  has  attended  the  debate. 
I  shall  try. 

There  is  not  any  doubt  about  the  fact 
that  all  legislation  relating  to  the  World 
Bank  and  to  international  banking 
which  has  come  to  the  Congress  in  the 
past  20  years  or  more  has  gone  to  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
House,  regardless  of  which  committees 
may  have  considered  those  matters  In 
the  other  body.  Bretton  Woods,  the 
World  Bank,  the  International  Finance 
Corporation,  and  International  Develop- 
ment Association  have  all  come  to  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  and 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
has  handled  them  and  done  a  good  job. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
clear  up  the  situation,  a  member  of  the 
committee  will  offer  a  straight  motion  to 
recommit  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

Mr.  MULTER.  If  the  motion  to  re- 
commit should  prevail  the  bill  will  be  sent 
back  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  the  House  would  get  little 
more  study  of  the  subject  than  it  has  had 
up  to  now.  because  the  committee  has 
unanimously  said,  and  will  say  again,  if 
it  must.  "We  have  studied  this  question, 
and  recommend  that  this  bill  do  pass." 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  gentle- 
man said  that  the  committee  has  studied 
the  bill. 

Is  it  not  correct  that  a  bill  was  Intro- 
duced on  November  4.  1963.  as  H.R.  9022, 
and  an  amendment  was  offered,  and  the 
bill  was  reported  with  an  amendment? 

If  I  correctly  understood  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ReussI,  he 
would  strike  out  most  of  the  amendment 
and  substitute  other  wording.  Can  the 
gentleman  tell  me  whether  the  new  word- 
ing was  considered  by  the  committee; 
and  if  it  was.  why  it  was  not  reported, 
rather  than  the  bill  now  before  the 
House? 

Mr.  MJJLTESi.  As  I  understand  the 
pending  motion,  it  is  a  committee  amend- 
ment which  has  been  approved  by  the 
committee.  This  is  no  different  from 
what  is  done  by  every  other  committee. 
After  the  committee  has  finished  study- 
ing the  question,  the  bill  Is  put  in  a  form 
in  which  the  committee  would  like  to 
have  it  passed.  There  is  a  committee 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  the  lan- 
guage in  the  original  bill  and  to  insert 
the  new  language,  in  order  to  make  easy 
reading,  so  that  everybody  can  under- 
stand it. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  can  imder- 
stand  that,  but  I  understand  that  now 
it  is  sought  to  strike  out  the  committee 
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amendment,  by  the  offering  of  an  amend- 
ment on  the  floor. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
whether  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  REUSS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MXJL.TER.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.    REUSS.    I  can   readily    answer 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

There  is  a  substitute  to  the  committee 
amendment   which    is   now   before   this 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House     That 
substitute  is  in  its  language  identical  with 
the  bill  as  originally  introduced  by  the 
committee     chairman,     the     gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI.  and  identical 
also  with  the  bill  which  was  adopted  in 
the  other  body. 
The  purpose  of  that  I  explained  earli- 
*  er.  when  the  gentleman  was  not  here. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.     I  was  on  the 
the  floor. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  purpose  of  that  was 
to  expedite  consideration.  Since  H.R. 
9022  was  put  in  the  form  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  has  in  his  hand,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Dillon, 
notified  the  committee  in  writing — this 
has  been  placed  in  the  Record — that  our 
represenUtive  on  the  World  Bank  wiU 
respect  and  adhere  to  the  policy  rec- 
ommendations which  were  made  in  the 
additional  language  in  H.R.  9022.  There- 
fore, that  language  becomes  moot  and 
no  longer  necessary.  Because  of  the 
importance  of  adopting  this  legislation 
prior  to  March  1.  so  that  we  can  prevent 
the  other  countries  from  getting  off  the 
hook,  and  can  have  them  bear  some  of 
the  foreign  aid  burden  the  American  tax- 
payers have  to  bear,  this  is  the  reason 
for    the    substitute    to    the    committee 

amendment^ 

Mr.  MULTER.  Let  me  continue  for  a 
moment.  I  will  yield  later,  and  if  I  do 
not  have  the  time.  I  will  ask  for  addi- 
tional time  so  I  can  answer  additional 
questions. 

Let  us  get  this  straight.  This  is  not 
a  lending  program  by  the  United  States. 
but  it  is  the  program  of  a  world  or  in- 
ternational banking  institution.  IDA 
is  managed  by  the  World  Bank.  It  is  set 
up  separately  so  that  it  can  make  the 
so-called  soft  loans,  with  the  same  board 
of  directors  and  the  same  managerial 
oCBcials  who  run  the  World  Bank  run- 
ning this  division  of  the  World  Bank. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  now  is 
not  to  circumvent  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  or  the  Cc«nmittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  If  anything,  the  debate 
on  that  score  today  would  indicate  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in 
charge  of  foreign  aid  may  be  falling 
down  on  its  job. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 

gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  MULTER.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  continue  for  an 

additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  .shall  not  object 
to  the  extension  of  the  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  I  want  to  serve 
notice  I  shall  object  to  any  further  re- 
quests for  extensions  of  time. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation in  this  instance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  is  rec- 
ognized for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr  MULTER.  Let  me  make  this 
point  clear.  If  IDA  is  making  any  loans 
to  any  of  these  countries  that  are  getting 
money  from  the  foreign  aid  program  as 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana's (Mr.  Passman]  subcommittee  and 
the  full  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
then  let  that  committee,  when  the  appro- 
priation comes  before  them  involving 
those  countries,  cut  them  back  accord- 
ingly. If  you  do  not  want  to  give  them 
any  more  money  and  you  want  to  restrict 
them,  then  that  is  the  place  to  do  it.  Do 
it  where  we  are  dealing  solely  with  U  S. 
funds. 

However,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to 
increase  the  capital  of  this  international 
instituUon.    We   are  only   contributmg 
some  41  percent  of  the  funds,  with  59 
percent  of  it  coming  from  the  rest  of  the 
free  world  to  carry  on  this  international 
loan  program.    If  you  want  to  find  out 
how  to  do  a  good  banking  job  with  little 
or  no  cost,  listen  to  how  your  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  authorized  this 
to  be  done  and  how  IDA  is  getting  along 
with  capital  at  no  cost.    This  $312  mil- 
lion that  will  be  authorized  by  this  bill 
will  be  paid  in  three  installments  of  $104 
million  each  year  beginning  with  fiscal 
year   1966.     The  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations   will  not    be    called    upon    to 
appropriate  any  part  of  that  first  $104 
milUon  until  that  fiscal  year.     In  1967 
and  in  1968  they  will  be  asked  for  an 
additional  $104  million.    In  the  mean- 
time, in  order  to  make  this  capital  avail- 
able to  this  international  banking  insti- 
tution, when  called  upon  to  make  the 
subscription,  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  will  deliver  to  IDA  our  Govem- 
ments  non-mterest-bearing  note  for  the 
$104  million  making  up  the  capital  to 
that  extent  in  IDA.    No  part  of  that  will 
be  paid  out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury,  even 
though  appropriated,  until  the  note  is 
called.    Then  it  will  be  paid  and  paid 
without  interest. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  now  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  I  understand  it — and 
I  was  looking  for  the  gentleman  yesterday 
and  I  so  stated  on  the  House  floor— as 
I  understand  it.  the  gentleman  is  en- 
gaged in  the  banking  business — the  com- 
mercial banking  business. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  have  some  afBlia- 
tions  with  it.  I  am  not  engaged  in  it. 
but  I  do  represent  some  bankers  and 
I  do  know  considerable  about  banking, 
both  domestic  and  international  com- 
mercial banking. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  Do  you  have  soft 
loan  windows  in  your  banks  and  make 
50-year  loans  with  no  interest  on  the 
loans  for  50  years?  Do  you  have  this 
kind  of  an  arrangement? 

Mr.  MULTER.  No.  but  I  have  partici- 
pated in  the  activities  of  some  free  loan 
societies  that  make  soft  loans  on  char- 


acter only  without  a  penny  of  interest. 
They  do  make  any  number  of  such  loans 
without  interest  to  people  who  have  no 
financial  responsibility  except  their 
promise  to  pay.  This  is  the  same  kind  of 
program  on  the  international  scene.  To 
help  those  undeveloped  and  underde- 
veloped countries  to  get  on  their  feet,  we 
give  them  the  technical  know-how  and 
we  hold  out  a  helping  hand  and  say  we 
will  lend  you  this  money.  Pay  it  back 
after  you  have  created  the  industry  out 
of  which  to  pay.  Is  there  anything  wrong 
about  that? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  you  are 
doing  with  this  program.  Is  that  cor- 
rect?   

Mr.  MULTER.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.     Only  in  this  case  you  are 
using  the  taxpayers'  money  to  do  it. 

Mr.  MULTER.  No.  We  are  using 
taxpayers'  credit.  We  are  using  the  tax- 
payers' credit. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  are  using  their 
money. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  think  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple are  willing  to  help  out  and  to  hold 
out  a  helping  hand  not  only  to  the  poor 
fellow  at  home  but  also  to  the  poor 
fellow  abroad  to  help  him  get  on  his  feet 
so  he  can  earn  enough  to  attain  a  decent 
standard  of  living. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  give  me  the  name  of  some  of 
these  associations  with  which  he  Is  con- 
nected, that  are  putting  out  this  free 
money,  this  easy  money?  I  would  be 
glad  to  do  a  little  business  with  them. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
qualifies.  There  Is  the  Hebrew  Free 
Loan  Society.  108  Second  Avenue.  New 
York  City,  who  will  be  glad  to  make  him 
a  loan. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  spill  over  Into 
Puerto  Rico  or  anywhere  down  in  the 
Caribbean? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Puerto  Rico,  as  I  un- 
derstand, and  as  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man understands.  Is  American  territory. 
Puerto  Ricans  are  Americans.  They 
come  under  the  same  laws  as  everybody 
else  in  this  country. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
state,  for  whatever  It  Is  worth,  that  for- 
eign aid  has  been  so  scattered  that  now 
we  have  37  different  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  distributing  foreign  aid. 
It  is  Indeed  a  disturbing  situation. 

1  hope  the  gentleman  will  vote  to  re- 
commit this  bill. 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  gentleman  con- 
fuses the  issue. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  Issue  Is  already 
confused. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Mr.   Bow   moves   that   the   Committee   do 
now  rise  and   repxjrt  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  the  recomjnendatlon  that  the  enacting 
clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not 
again  debate  this  question.  I  expressed 
my  views  on  it  earlier.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  in  such  utter  confusion 


that  I  have  introduced  this  motion  with 
all  sincerity;  I  think  the  Committee 
should  now  rise.  We  have  now  before  us 
a  motion  to  recommit  to  go  back  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  a  motion 
to  recommit  to  go  back  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  we  have  a 
question  raised  on  the  fioor  about  what 
is  in  the  amendments,  what  is  in  the  bill, 
and  what  is  not  in  the  bill. 

We  have  heard  all  kinds  of  debate  to- 
day on  why  the  bill  should  not  pass.  It 
seems  to  me  we  could  save  some  time  of 
the  Members  and  do  the  responsible 
thing  if  we  voted  for  the  motion  to  rise 
at  this  time  and  let  the  bill  go  back  for 
further  study. 

If  you  want  an  economy  vote,  here  is 
the  chance  for  it.  I  hope  you  will  sup- 
port this  motion  to  rise,  because  then  we 
will  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  STINSON.  The  gentleman  is  an 
expert  on  the  budget.  Can  he  tell  me 
whether  there  is  any  money  in  the  budget 
that  has  been  submitted  to  the  Congress 
for  this  program? 

Mr.  BOW.  Yes;  there  is  in  this  year's 
budget  $61  million  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  final  payment  of  our  contribution 
to  this  bank.  If  this  bill  passes,  that 
will  be  increased  by  $43  million  next 
year,  and  for  the  next  3  years.  In  fact, 
what  you  are  doing  is  not  working  for 
economy,  but  you  are  beginning  to  build 
up  the  budgets  in  the  future.  This  is 
what  we  are  going  to  have. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  KILBURN.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man spHDke  about  economy  because  I  am 
with  him  there.  But  he  is  going  to  have 
plenty  of  chances  to  vote  for  economy. 
If  the  gentleman  could  see  the  billions 
of  dollars  Involved  in  the  various  bills  in 
our  committee  now  he  will  know  that  he 
will  have  a  lot  of  time  and  a  lot  of 
chances  to  vote  against  bills  for  new 
programs  that  involve  billions  of  dollars. 
Mr.  BOW.  And.  God  willing,  and  I 
am  here,  I  assure  the  gentleman  that  I 
will  be  voting  against  them.  May  I  say 
this:  There  have  been  a  number  of  peo- 
ple who  have  spoken  on  this  who  said 
that  President  Eisenhower  started  this 
program.  If  you  will  look  at  the  Record 
carefully  you  will  find  that  I  did  not  like 
it  any  better  under  President  Eisenhower 
than  I  do  today,  and  that  I  voted  against 
it  then.  I  thought  it  was  wasteful  then. 
I  think  it  is  wasteful  now,  and  to  a  much 
greater  degree. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BOW.   I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.   KILBURN  1    for   whom  I  have  the 

highest  regard 

Mr.  BOW.  We  all  do. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  we  would  be 
wise  to  stop  these  other  measures  which 
we  are  all  aware  of  that  are  before 
his  committee  by  voting  this  down  now, 
and  maybe  then  we  will  be  able  to  keep 
those  down. 


Mr.  BOW.  I  hope  the  gentleman  in- 
tends to  vote  for  the  motion  that  the 
Committee  do  now  rise,  not  to  vote  that 
motion  down. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  mean  to  vote  this 
measure  down  and  to  vote  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  will  permit  me  to  remind  the 
Members  of  the  Committee,  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  now  pending  before  us 
which  the  gentleman  would  send  back  to 
the  committee,  the  loans  are  made  for  a 
period  of  50  years  with  no  interest  charge 
and  with  only  three-quarters  of  1  per- 
cent carrying  charge.  This  leads  me  to 
ask  what  I  consider  to  be  the  logical 
question:  Will  the  area  redevelopment 
bills,  the  housing  legislation,  and  all  the 
otlier  things  coming  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  contain  the 
same  liberal  rates  or  will  our  citizens 
be  required  to  pay.  in  proportion,  sub- 
stantially higher  rates  on  anything 
which  the  Conmiittee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  chooses  to  give  them? 
Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  my  motion  will 
be  sustained. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be  very  brief. 
I  hope  this  body  will  vote  down  the  pref- 
erential motion. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency has  given  the  bill  full  considera- 
tion and  by  a  unanimous  vote  on  both 
sides  has  reported  it  out. 

I  note  that  the  author  of  the  preferen- 
tial motion,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Bow],  vises  the  word  "economy." 
The  fact  is,  if  we  now  vote  down  the  bill 
by  voting  up  the  preferential  motion,  we 
will  in  effect  be  throwing  away  $438  mil- 
lion which  has  been  pledged  by  various 
countries  of  the  free  world,  all  17  of 
them,  and  in  that  manner  will  be  kiss- 
ing it  goodbye  forever. 

If  ever  there  was  false  economy,  it 
would  lie  In  voting  for  this  preferential 
motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  preferential 
motion  will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  preferen- 
tial motion. 

I  want  to  say  this  to  my  colleagues,  par- 
ticularly on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  also 
to  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle. 

It  is  very  easy  today  to  be  against 
anything  that  Is  international  or  that 
smacks  of  internationalism  whatsoever. 
I  know  as  you  know  that  we  have  prob- 
lems all  around  the  globe,  that  we  have 
problems  in  Cyprus,  Zanzibar,  Panama, 
and  wherever  one  can  point  a  finger  on 
the  globe.  However,  believe  me,  gentle- 
men, the  answer  is  not  to  retreat  Into 
a  shell  and  do  nothing  about  them  what-] 
soever. 

This  bill  that  is  pending  before  us 
today  is  one  of  the  best  means  for  car- 
rying out  the  policies  of  the  free  world 
on  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  work. 
Also,  with  whom  are  we  working  out  this 


policy?  Our  friends  and  our  allies  with 
whom  we  have  fought  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der in  the  last  World  War,  and  the  war 
before  that  as  well.  All  of  these  other 
16  nations  are  participating  with  us  in 
this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  has  a  good 
many  advantages  over  the  other  pro- 
grams. It  is  multilateral.  I  have  heard 
it  said  in  foreign  aid  bill  after  foreign 
aid  bill,  which  I  voted  against,  mind 
you.  "We  want  these  other  countries  to 
help  us."  Well,  now  they  will  help  us. 
What  more  do  you  want?  We  have  16 
nations  here,  all  pledging,  which  pledges 
have  gone  through  and  have  been  ap- 
proved by  their  respective  parliaments 
who  have  said,  "We  want  to  contribute 
to  this  program." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  let  us  not  shut 
the  door  and  say  we  do  not  want  this 

money. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  get  a  little  sick  and 
tired  of  hearing  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman],  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  com- 
ing in  here  and  telling  us  that  this  pro- 
gram should  come  vmder  the  foreign  aid 
program.  I  have  gone  through  this  bit 
from  time  to  time  on  the  foreign  aid 
program.  I  have  voted  against  it  three 
times,  and  I  do  not  Intend  to  vote  for 
it  in  the  future.  However,  I  am  going 
to  support  this  bill  which,  with  the  help 
of  these  other  countries,  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  free  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Bow)  there 
were — ayes  94,  noes  94. 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The   Chair   votes 

no.  ^  . 

Mr.  BOW.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 

tellers.  . 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Retjss  and 

Mr.  Bow. 

The  Committee  again  divided;  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
120,  noes  128. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  be- 
cause I  want  to  make  some  comments 
along  the  line  of  the  remarks  I  made 
on  the  floor  earlier  today. 

The  amendment  which  is  now  offered 
in  the  form  of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2214) 
omits  three  paragraphs  from  the  House 
bill  <H.R.  9022)  which  was  recommended 
to  the  House  by  the  committee.  I  think 
these  are  three  very  significant  para- 
graphs. They  express  the  Intention  of 
the  Congress. 

I  understand  from  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  that  he  has  a  letter  from  the 
U.S.  Governor  of  the  IDA  which  sets 
forth  that  they  will  follow  these  recom- 
mendations and  that  they  will  adhere  to 
what  the  committee  recommended  as 
the  intention  of  the  Congress. 

Here  is  what  I  want  to  point  out  there. 
The  intention  of  the  Congress,  of  course, 
is  better  expressed  in  the  bill  than  it  is 
in  some  letter  which  the  committee  has 
received  in  the  first  place. 

In  the  second  place,  there  are  three 
significant  things  set  forth  in  section  3 
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of  the  bill  which  will  be  dropped  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted. 

The  first  part  of  section  3  provides 
that  the  proportionate  share  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  any  further  increase  in  the 
resources  of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  should  be  reduced  from 
the  proportionate  share  represented  by 
the  payment  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  authorized  by  the  amendment 
made  by  this  act. 

Here  is  something  else  that  is.  indeed, 
significant  and  which  the  House  should 
certainly  take  into  consideration  in  con- 
necUon  with  this  bill.    That  is  this.    It 
is  recommended  that  the  net  income  of 
the  World  Bank  in  the  future  should  be 
made  available  to  IDA.    Now  what  does 
that  mean?    There  are  $813  million  to- 
day in  the  special  reserve  fund.    As  was 
brought  out  in  the  debate  in  the  other 
body,  no  determination  has  been  made 
as  to  what  use  shall  be  made  of  these 
reserve  funds.    In  the  expression  of  the 
intention  of  Congress  and,  apparently, 
in  a  letter  which  the  committee  now  has, 
it  appears  that  the  intention  of  the  Con- 
gress Is  that  the  $813  million  and  the 
future  net  income  from  the  World  Bank 
will  be  employed  to  make  these  soft  loans 
by  IDA.    I  certainly  think  that  is  some- 
thing the  Congress  should  think  about 
and  know  about  in  connection  with  act- 
ing on  this  legislation.    Certainly,  these 
are  soft  loans.     They  are  to  be  given 
without  interest.    When  they  talk  about 
this  being  a  loan  program,  indeed,  it  is 
a  loan  program — it  is  a  loan  program 
from  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
to   finance   this  entire   program.     The 
money  will  have  to  be  p€iid  back  with 
interest  to  the  taxpayers.     As  was  also 
brought  out  in  the  other  body.  $312  mil- 
lion which  is  authorized  here  will  have  to 
be  repaid  with  interest  and  that  brings 
the  total  US.  contribution  to  the  Inter- 
national   Development    Association    to 
something  over  $600  million  which  with 
interest  over  50  years  computed  at  4  per- 
cent will  amount  to  over  $1,200  million  in 
Interest.    So  that  with  the  program  we 
are  acting  on  here  today  the  total  cost 
will  ultimately  be  close  to  $2  billion.     I 
think   that   is  something   the   Congress 
should  know  about  as  they  vote  on  this 
measure.    I  certainly  oppose  the  amend- 
ment which  Is  proposed  by  the  conmiit- 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  it  is  significant 
to  note  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PatmawI.  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  as  of  now. 
voted  against  this  program  in  1960. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  There  is  another  point 
I  want  to  make  and  it  is  this.  If  we 
pass  this  bill  in  this  form  and  authorize 
the  U.S.  Government  to  vote  in  favor 
of  a  resolution  in  the  IDA  and  anybody 
who  says  this  can  be  opened  up  later 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
is  just  kidding  himself  because  passage 
of  this  bill  will  commit  this  Nation  to 
the  resolution  which  requires  a  contribu- 
tion of  an  additional  $312  million. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeoaan  yield? 
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Mr.  McCLORY.    I  yield  to  the  genUe- 

man. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  is  quite  a  charge 
against  our  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  him  so  that 
we  may  find  if  there  is  anything  to  it? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  sorry  I  did  not  get  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  charge. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  charge  has  been 
made  that  I  voted  against  the  program  in 
1960.  I  do  not  really  recall— and  it  makes 
no  difference.  I  have  studied  the  pro- 
gram since  that  time  and  I  think  it  is  a 
wonderful  program  and  I  think  it  is  a 
much  better  program,  and  I  endorse  it 
100  percent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  expect  to  vote  to  re- 
commit the  bill.  I  expect  to  vote  against 
the  pending  amendment. 

Inasmuch  as  I  voted  against  the  pref- 
erential motion  and  did  not  vote  to 
kill  the  bill  in  the  way  that  was  offered, 
perhaps  my  position  will  be  rather  dif- 
ficult to  understand;  but  that  is  not 
unusual. 

One  of  the  ranking  members  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  MulterI.  said.  I  believe,  that 
this  is  not  a  lending  program.  I  agree 
it  is  not  a  lending  program,  but  it  is  a 
gift  program.  There  is  no  question 
about  that,  because  the  money  will  never 
be  returned  to  the  United  SUtes. 

I  said  before,  in  an  inquiry  made 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  that 
I  could  not  understand  the  committee's 
action  with  respect  to  the  bill.  The 
bill  was  introduced.  The  committee 
considered  it.  The  committee  adopted 
an  amendment,  which  is  included  in  the 
bill  in  italics.  Then  here  on  the  floor 
we  are  asked  to  strike  out  the  committee 
amendment,  which  the  committee 
agreed  to.  and  an  effort  is  made  to  in- 
clude another  amendment,  which  ap- 
parently the  committee  has  not  dis- 
cussed. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
whether  that  is  true. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

No.  that  is  not  true.  The  committee 
has  discussed  this  fully.  As  stated  by 
the  gentleman  from  the  minority  side 
[Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan),  Members 
are  agreed  that  in  the  light  of  the  letter 
of  Secretary  Dillon,  which  is  published 
in  the  Record  at  page  3590.  the  substi- 
tute for  the  committee  amendment 
should  be  adopted.  That  substitute  is 
the  measure  now  before  the  House. 

I  hope  that  the  gentleman  irom  Mis- 
souri, for  whom  I  have  deep  respect,  will 
go  along  with  the  committee  and  vote 
for  that  substitute,  as  he  walked  through 
the  aisle  quite  recently  against  the  pref- 
erential motion. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  know  if  the  committee  did 
not  agree  to  this  on  January  8.  or  if  they 
agreed  to  one  thing  then  and  another 


later.    They   have   now   changed   their 
minds,  apparently. 

If  we  recommit  the  bill,  perhaps  they 
will  bring  back  a  better  bill.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  bill  recommitted  to  the 
committee,  and  let  the  committee  make 
a  report.  The  report  we  have  does  not 
mention  one  thing  about  the  amendment 
which  is.  in  effect,  the  bill  we  are  to  vote 
upon. 

I  should  like  to  mention  another  point 
covered  In  the  report.  When  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association  was 
started  in  1960  our  contribution  was 
$320,290,000  out  of  a  total  of  the  $1  bil- 
lion subscription.  That  was  about  32 
percent  of  the  total  put  into  the  fund. 
That  conformed  to  the  formula  wnich  I 
have  tried  to  follow.  I  have  stated  time 
and  time  again  in  the  House  that  I  felt 
any  time  the  United  States  put  more 
than  one-third  into  any  program  we 
should  go  on.  all  the  way.  and  exercise 
full  control  over  that  program. 

This  is  a  deviation  from  the  original 
purpose  of  the  act  when  it  was  started, 
by  putting  in  41  percent. 

I  believe  Members  are  being  unduly 
influenced  by  the  do-gooders  in  Govern- 
ment who  are  trying  to  increase  the 
amount  and  to  give  away  the  substance 
of  this  country. 

For  the  first  time  this  past  year  I  voted 
against  the  foreign  aid  program,  be- 
cause I  was  finally  convinced  I  could  not 
bring  about  the  improvements  that  were 
needed.  I  was  reluctant  to  do  it.  but  I 
voted  against  it.  I  will  continue  to  do 
that  unless  it  is  brought  into  line  and 
some  commonsense  is  used. 

We  are  not  doing  that  now.  We  would 
not  do  that  under  this  bill. 

I,  for  one,  want  to  see  the  bill  recom- 
mitted to  the  committee.  Let  the  com- 
mittee discuss  it  some  more,  and  bring 
down  the  amount,  and  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  I  understand  why  this  amount 
was  put  in  the  bill  at  $312  million.  It  is 
because  some  bureaucrat  downtown  said, 
"Well.  now.  we  have  agreed  to  do  this." 
Well,  let  us  let  the  people  downtown 
know  they  are  not  disbursing  the  funds 
of  the  U.C.  Government.  That  is  a  re- 
sponsibility of  this  Congress.  I  want 
them  to  understand  that.  I  do  not  want 
them  to  bring  these  programs  down  here 
that  are  cut  and  dried  and  agreed  to 
and  then  put  the  heat  on  the  Members 
of  this  House  to  try  to  vote  them  and 
then  try  to  tell  me  I  am  not  a  good  Demo- 
crat when  I  do  not  support  those  things. 
I  am  for  the  fiscal  responsibility  of  this 
country.  I  want  Congress  to  rise  to  its 
duty,  and  I  will  support  the  motion  to 
send  this  bill  back  to  the  committee 
where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Jones]  be  allowed 
to  proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
Mr.  SISK.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  like  so  many 
measures  and  programs.    When  they  are 


first  put  on  the  books  they  look  good 
and  there  is  a  lot  of  merit  to  them,  ap- 
parently, but  after  we  have  gone  a  little 
bit,  then  come  in  requests  for  the  en- 
largement. The  Issue  right  now  is  over 
the  enlargement  of  this  IDA  program, 
and  it  behooves  us  to  look  over  the  5- 
year  record.  I  say  this  because  I  voted 
for  this  measure  back  in  1960.  How- 
ever, let  me  point  out  a  matter  that  is 
not  very  clear  in  the  committee  report. 
This  statement  is  found  on  page  3  of  the 
report.  It  says.  "This  program  was  de- 
signed to  supplement  the  U.S.  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund."  Let  me  read  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Multer]  in  debate  on  June  28, 
1960: 

It  means  that  if  we  put  $320  million  Into 
this  program  over  a  5-year  period  and  thus 
eliminate  the  Development  Loan  Fund  which 
up  to  the  present  time  has  cost  us  I  think 
about  $14  billion.  I  think  roA  will  have  done 
a  very  good  Job. 

Of  course,  this  did  not  happen,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  things  we  can  look  to. 
The  other  thing  Is  this,  and  this  goes 
into  the  field  of  debt.  When  we  create 
debt,  whether  it  is  a  private  individual 
or  a  corporation  or  whether  it  is  a  mu- 
nicipality, a  county,  a  State,  or  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing debt — and  there  can  be  a  good  pur- 
pose for  it — usually  is  to  create  wealth 
and  to  increase  income.  A  good  banker 
kiows  that  makes  one  basis  for  a  good 
loan.  So  we  look  to  see  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  proceeds  realized  from  these 
IDA  loans  and  other  foreign  loans;  how 
the  money  has  been  spent  for  which  the 
debt  has  been  created.  Note  the  com- 
mittee's report  on  page  4  says: 

Moreover,  the  ability  of  developing  coun- 
tries to  Incur  conventional  debt  service  bur- 
dens has  steadily  diminished. 

Over  this  period  of  time  we  apparently 
have  not  been  creating  wealth  with  the 
expenditure  of  these  funds. 

Between  1956  and  1961.  the  external  debt 
of  developing  countries  more  than  doubled, 
without  a  comparable  Increase  in  their  for- 
eign exchange  earnings. 

So  this  money  was  not  spent  fruit- 
fully to  further  their  earnings,  either. 
Let  us  see  what  has  happened  in  many 
instances  on  these  expenditures.  They 
have  been  made  to  create  status  sym- 
bols— steel  mills  that  were  not  necessary 
and  were  not  economically  sound,  jet  air 
bases,  and  other  symbols.  The  point  is 
that  the  committee,  particularly  this  fine 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
which  is  supposed  to  go  into  this  business 
of  what  loans  have  been  made,  evidently 
feels  that  the  results  of  this  prove  rather 
than  having  created  the  wealth  it  Is  sup- 
posed to  create,  they  have  not  done  this 
or  Increased  the  income  of  these  people. 

The  reason  I  am  against  expanding 
the  program  at  this  time  is  so  that  we 
may  get  further  information  through  the 
committee  on  how  the  loan  money  has 
been  spent.  I  would  much  prefer  a  loan 
program,  a  real  loan  program,  even  a  soft 
loan  program  than  a  grant  program. 
But.  indeed,  as  we  look  at  IDA  in  5  years 
we  find  a  limited  committee  hearing  on 
this  subject  and  limited  information  in 
the  committee  report  on  the  question  of 
whether  we  should  go  ahead  to  expand 


it.  We  need  to  know  how  well  have  we 
spent  the  money  that  has  been  lent,  or 
rather  how  well  the  countries  have  spent 
it.  We  find  from  the  record  and  from 
the  report  that  just  the  reverse  of  what 
we  hoped  has  happened.  If  this  be  the 
case  then  we  are  not  doing  these  coun- 
tries any  favor  by  lending  them  money 
that  puts  them  further  in  the  hole  and 
more  certain  of  their  never  getting  out. 
It  has  not  put  them  on  a  viable  econcnnic 
base. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  for  point- 
ing out  at  least  this  one  item  in  the  re- 
port. Not  once  but  several  times  in  the 
report  does  the  committee  point  out  how 
foreign  governments  are  dragging  their 
feet,  that  they  are  not  carrying  their 
share  of  the  loans,  that  this  program  is 
not  accomplishing  the  results  that  were 
originally  promised.  Yet  we  find  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman],  in  the 
face  of  this  kind  of  a  report  changing 
from  a  vote  in  1960  against  the  program 
to  support  of  it  now.  I  do  not  imder- 
stand  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  not  necessarily 
against  this  program.  I  think  before  we 
expand  it,  and  double  it  as  the  proposal 
is,  we  should  pay  heed  to  the  point  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl, 
that  we  must  exercise  economy  in  these 
matters  and  be  certain  tnat  the  mcwiey  is 
well  SE>ent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cttrtis] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  have  5  additional  minutes. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
Mr.  SISK.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this   am.endment  and   all   amendments 
thereto  close  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
mAn,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  yes- 
terday we  dealt  with  a  very  large  tax  bill 
that  reduced  the  revenues  of  this  country 
by  $11  billion  a  year.  Behind  that  we 
are  dealing  with  an  authorization  bill 
that  is  going  to  increase  our  expenditures 
by  $312  million.  I  think  this  is  a  matter 
to  which  we  should  give  some  time,  we 
should  debate  it  and  consider  it.  I  have 
been  sitting  here  all  day  hoping  to  get 
10  minutes  on  this  bill.  Now  an  objec- 
tion has  come  from  this  side  that  no  one 
be  permitted  to  speak  for  more  than  5 
minutes.  I  ask  that  we  be  not  cut  off 
with  5  minutes.  Let  us  remember, 
please,  that  this  involves  $312  million  of 
your  taxpayers'  money. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
Mr.  PATMAN.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  at  3  min- 
utes after  4. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Patmah)  there 
were — ayes  76,  noes  126. 

So  the  motion  w»s  rejected. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unsuiimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  may  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to 
play  no  favorites.  I  will  have  to  object 
to  the  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  is  heard. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Smith]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  yesterday  we  voted  on  the  tax 
bill.  I  voted  against  the  tax  bill  last 
summer,  notwithstanding  all  of  the  pious 
statements  that  were  made  about  what 
we  were  going  to  do  in  the  way  of  reduc- 
ing expenditures,  because  I  had  rather 
see  deeds  than  words.  I  did  not  think 
I  was  going  to  see  any  deeds  and  I  have 
not  seen  smy  deeds,  and  I  do  not  expect 
to  see  any  deeds. 

Now,  today  what  you  are  doing  Is  to 
vote  $312  million  more  for  what?  For- 
eign aid.  We  have  just  been  through,  In 
the  last  couple  of  months,  a  big  fight  over 
how  much  we  should  appropriate  for  for- 
eign aid.  Do  not  fool  yourselves.  This  is 
foreign  aid  pure  and  simple.  That  is  all 
it  is.  We  cut  that  program  down  con- 
siderably. Every  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee can  see  and  knows  what  the  play 
is  here.  We  get  this  $312  million  in  here 
to  make  up  for  some  of  what  we  cut  off 
last  year  in  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  just  walking 
down  the  road  and  up  again.  Let  us  ex- 
ercise sc«ne  commonsense  about  this 
thing.  Let  us  cut  off  this  facet  of  foreign 
aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  know  what  this 
bill  contains.  It  contains  provision  for 
authorization  of  $312  million,  without  in- 
terest, for  50  years.  When  you  figure  up 
what  the  interest  on  that  will  be  for  the 
next  50  years,  you  have  over  a  $1  bil- 
lion program  that  you  are  voting  away 
here  this  afternoon  in  one  day  and  some 
are  now  trying  to  close  debate  on  it  so 
others  cannot  be  heaxd. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the  dif- 
ference between  this  and  foreign  aid? 
The  only  difference  is  that  when  you 
vote  your  own  foreign  aid  and  when  you 
administer  It  with  your  own  people,  then 
you  know  at  least  in  part  what  they  are 
doing  and  you  have  some  control  over  it. 
However,  when  you  vote  for  this  bill,  you 
vote  to  give  this  money  to  an  organiza- 
tion that  is  going  to  spend  that  money 
the  way  they  want  to  spend  it  and  not 
the  way  you  want  them  to  spend  it. 
Therefore,  what  you  do  here  is  to  change 
the  control  over  the  program  from  the 
Congress  to  15  or  16  foreign  nations. 

Now,  I  am  sure  the  members  of  the 
committee  remember  the  situation  which 
we  had  here  a  few  months  ago  when  one 
of  these  agencies — I  do  not  remember 
which    one    it    was — was    spending    its 
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money  to  help  Cuba  to  build  up  a  Com- 
SS  state  on  our  border  and  we  pro- 
tested.   They  said: 

we  win  take  your  money  out  of  "^e  pocket 
that  has  Cuba  In  It  and  we  will  help  Cuba 
destroy  you  with  the  money  of  someone  else 

I  am  sure  the  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee remember  that.     We  had  a  big  inci- 

^^Mr^Chliman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  go- 
ing  to  do  much  good  for  anyone  to  talk 
a^ut  this  thing.  However.  I  do  think 
?hat  this  is  a  real  test,  this  is  the  acid 
test,  and  the  first  one  since  we  have  re- 
duced taxes  to  the  extent  of  $11  billion  a 

^^fwant  this  to  go  on  record.  I  want 
people  to  stand  up  and  vote  on  the  record 
Sto  whether  the  day  after  they  cut  off 
the  revenues  of  this  Gtovernment  some 
$12  billion  they  are  going  to  vote  an  addi- 
tional $312  million  to  give  away,  monej 
of  the  taxpayers  who  are  so  deeply 
burdened  already. 

Let  us  vote  on  that.    Let  us  see  what 
we  are  going  to  do  about  it.    Do  you 
mea?^  this  or  not?     There  were  many 
Sany  pious  speeches  yesterday  by  people 
who  were  voting  for  this  tax  cut.  that 
they  are  going  to  cut  expenses,  we  were 
not  going  to  appropriate  ^^^^^^^^l^ 
have  been  doing.     Yet  within  the  hour 
before  the  tears  had  dried,  you  have  this 
^veltS  before  you.  a  bill  asking  you 
to  give  away  $312  miUion. 

When  are  you  going  to  wake  up.  or 
are  the  people  going  to  have  to  wake 

^°The^CHAIRMAN.     The   time   of    the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired^ 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  debate  has  been  carried  along  on  a 
very  high  level.  No  Member  ha^  asked 
for  an  extension  of  time  that  has  not 
seemed  reasonable.  I  will  ask  the  gen- 
tleman  from  California  to  look  at  me 
with  that  smile  of  his  while  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  of  Uie  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  be  extended  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  wanted  5  minutes  more  I  have 
a  motion  in  my  pocket. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  I  am  sure  the 
genUeman  from  Virginia  would  not  deny 
me  the  pleasure  of  submitting  the  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  use  the  time.  I  appreciate  the 
offer  very  much,  but  I  have  finished  my 
remarks. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis  1  made  the  point 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Mui-TER]  argued  for  this  biU  in  1960  on 
the  basis  that  it  would  take  the  place  of 
the  Development  Loan  Fund.  However, 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  has  been 
considered  as  part  of  the  foreign  aid  leg- 
islative package  which  is  handled  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  AlTairs.  Since  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  is.  and  was.  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency unfortunately,  he  could  not  speak 
with  authority  as  to  what  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  might  or  might 
not  do  with  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 


I  believe  this  bill  should  be  r^orn 
mitted   not  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
mg  ana  currency,  but  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.     I  say  that    not  be- 
cause the  committee  on  Banking  and 
currency  does  not  have  jurisdiction  be- 
cauL  It  does.    We  are  very  fortunate  as 
far  as  the  House  is  concerned,  that  the 
bUl  ^  been  studied  from  the  standpoint 
o    the  committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, because  this  is  bankmg  legisla- 
Uon     However,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Smith  1  has  said  this  legis 
latk.n  is  also  a  part  of  the  foreign  aid 
program :  it  is  an  integral  part  of  our  f or- 
eign  pS^icy.  and  it  should  be  considered 
m  ^h^total  context  of  our  foreign  aid 

^'fcaTagree  with  my  very  close  friend, 
the   able  and   distinguished   gentleman 
f?om  Michigan  IMr.  Harvey  1   who  made 
a  plea  for  this  bill,  arguing  that  this  is 
The  direction  in  which  the  foreign  aui 
program  should  go.     It  is  a  loan  pro- 
gram   it  does  bring  in  other  countnes 
and  provides  a  vehicle  for  them  tx)  as- 
sume some  responsibility   for  as^sting 
the    underdeveloped   countries.    But   if 
this  program  is  to  be  considered  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  as  the  step- 
child of  another  committee,  that  situa- 
tion bothers  me  very  much.     Having  had 
the  benefit  of  the  study  and  thinking  of 
the   Committee   on   Banking   and   Cur- 
rency   I   feel   strongly   that  the   House 
should  now  refer  the  bill  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  for  consideration 
as  part  of  our  total  foreign  assistance 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Adair!  is  ready  to  offer  a  motion  to  refer 
the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs: however,  because  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary situation.  I  understand  that  a 
straight  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
will  be  offered.  If  the  bill  is  recom- 
mitted on  that  basis.  I  hope  it  will  then 
be  considered  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

From  time  to  time,  bills  are  presented 
in  the  House  which  should  be  considered 
by    two    of    the    standing    committees. 
Some  of  these  bills,  incidentally,  are  in 
the  field  of  labor  management  relations 
Rather  than  to  jealously  guard  commit- 
tee jurisdiction  and  Insist  that  a  bill  be 
considered  by  only  one  committee,  we  in 
the  House  would  be  better  off  in  many 
instances  if  we  were  to  recognize  more 
readily  that  some  bUls  fall  within  the 
jurisdiction    of    two    committees    and 
should  be  considered  by  both  committees 
for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  ,,     ♦*,» 
Mr    MULTER.     I  tried  to  make  the 
point  earlier,  and  I  make  the  point  again^ 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  have 
complete  jurisdiction  to  cut  back   and 
recommend  to  the  House  what  they  want 
on  the  unilateral  foreign  aid  funds.    This 
is   not  that   program.     This  does   not 
interfere  with  that  program.    If  those 
two  committees  see  fit  to  cut  back  on  the 
program  they  have  the  right  to  do  it.    I 
was  in  favor  of  IDA  in  1960  and  every 
word  I  said  then  still  goes.    Congress  has 


complete  control  through  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  any  appropriation 
under  the  unilateral  program. 

Mr    GRIFFIN.     I   know   the   distin- 
guished gentleman  meant  every  word  he 
said  in  1960.  and  that  he  was  hopeful 
that  this  program  would  take  the  place 
of  the  Development  Loan  Fund.     How- 
ever this  IDA  program  comes  from  the 
committee  on  Banking  and  Currency^ 
It  would  be  better  if  this  legislation  ^^ere 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs   as   well   as   the   Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.    If  that  were  to 
occur,  it  would  be  all  to  the  good  as  far 
as    the    House    of    Representatives    is 

concerned. 

Mr    ASHBROOK.    Mr.   Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word 

Mr  Chairman,  as  I  have  been  listening 
to  this  debate  there  is  one  point  about 
which  I  am  not  clear.    I   think   it  is 
partly  because  of  the  conflicting  state- 
ments made  by  the  proponents  and  the 
Sfponents  here.     I  should  like  to  kno^.^ 
if  anyone  can  give  me  an  answer  to  this 
question:  are  any  recipient^  of  our  for- 
eign aid  also  members  of  this  Interna- 
tional    organization?    The    Impression 
w^  given  yesterday  that  the  members 
of  IDA  were  at  the  same  time  receWing 
foreign  aid  assistance  from  the  U.S^Gov- 
e?^ent.    I  should  like  to  have  the  an- 
sw^to  this  question  before  I  vote  on  this 
bUl     I  think  they  said  different  things 

^^T^r'^'^PASSMAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.     I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr     PASSMAN.    Mr.    Chairman.   In 
fiscal  1964  you  have  funds  fori  01  sep- 
arate nations  for  foreign  aid.    You  have 
90  members  of  the  International  De- 
velopment     Association.    Under      this 
DlcSSe  n  nations,  including  the  United 
SUtes'  will  make  a  contribution  U,  the 
nresent  fund.     That  Is  the  fund  that  has 
Sounder  consideration.  ^  ™rteen  J^ 
the  16  nations  that  are  contributing  wm 
in  fiscal  1964  receive  ^of «"  .^^^^^^ 
the   United   States,   grant   aid    if   you 
please.    Three    of    those    nations    are 
classified:  they  are  in  Europe,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  tell  you  their  names  .^fgj 
can  assure  the  gentleman  that  the  90 
nations  who  are  the  '^eclplenU  o    IDA 
loans  have  been  the  recipients  of  in  ex 
cess  of  $90  bUlion  of  our  foreign  aia 
Srteln  nations  of  the  16  which  wUl 
make  contributions  have  been  the  re 
clplents  of  over  $40  billion  of  US.  ^d 
I  say.  and  I  challenge  anyone  to  sue 
cessfully  contradict  these  fl^ur^^- f  J^^J 
all  probability  an  analysis  of  the  luna 
we  are  now   speaking   about.  IDA.  ^ 
Thow  that  the  good  old  American  tax 
payer  will  in  reality  put  up  over  90  per 

''u  fou'wlU  defeat  this  bill.  I  promise 
this  House  that  I  will  place  m  theJUc 
oRD  the  amount  of  aid  we  have  given  to 
the  90  nations  that  made  petition  for^ 
contribution.  It  is  not  a  loan.  I  snw^ 
also  put  in  the  Record  a  current  Ust  oi 
the  amount  of  aid  we  have  given  to  the 
16  nations  that  are  making  a  contribu_ 
tion.  and  another  statement  on  the  num_ 
ber  of  foreign  nations  that  are  contnb 
uting-they  say  they  are  contributing. 


but  we  put  up  the  money.  I  think  I  can 
say  that  90  percent  of  the  contribution  is 
indirectly  if  not  directly  coming  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  American  taxpayer.  I 
do  not  believe  the  gentleman  who  has  the 
floor  would  vote  for  this  bill  if  he  would 
take  the  time  to  go  into  it  as  have  some 
of  us  sitting  on  this  committee  that  must 
bring  out  the  money  bill  if  this  House  au- 
llioriz3s  this. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  There  are  101  member 
nations  of  IDA,  of  whom  17  are  the  well- 
to-do,  hard-currency  nations,  leaving  84 
nations  eligible  for  assistance,  of  which 
about  80  so  far  in  4  years  have  received 
a.ssistance.  Those  80  nations  are  na- 
tions which  also  by  and  large  have  in  the 
past  received  development  assistance 
from  the  United  States. 

I  would  hope  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
could  look  favorably  upon  the  bill.  Be- 
cause to  the  extent  that  we  can  get  the 

16  other  wealthy  nations  of  the  world 
to  help  us  bear  our  burden  just  to  that 
extent  we  lift  the  burden  that  otherwise 
would  lie  exclusively  on  the  United  States 
to  do  our  part  In  seeing  that  the  devel- 
oping nations  have  a  chance  to  develop 
in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  and  to 
choose  our  side  in  facing  the  problems 
that  we  face  in  the  world  today. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Will  the  gentleman 
answer  one  further  question?     Of  the 

17  well-to-do  nations  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman referred,  none  of  them  at  the 
present  time  are  recipients  of  our  foreign 
aid:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  REUSS.      That  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  proceed  for  1  additional  minute  to 
get  a  correct  answer.  That  was  an  erro- 
neous answer. 

Mr  SISK.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  is  heard. 

Mr  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
13  of  the  other  16  nations  that  are  mak- 
ing a  so-called  special  contribution  to 
IDA  are  presently  recipients  of  our  bi- 
lateral grant  aid. 

Mr  REUSS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Certainly,  the  gentle- 
man knows  what  he  is  talking  about  and 
it  is  true,  as  the  gentleman  says,  that  a 
number  of  those  17  rich  nations 

Mi.  passman.  My  statement  was 
that  13  of  these  nations  receive  aid  di- 
rectly from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  REUSS.  And  if  the  gentleman 
says  13, 1  will  accept  that  figure  because, 
as  he  said,  these  are  security  figures — 13 
nations  then  of  the  rich  17  now.  so  the 
gentleman  says,  get  our  assistance. 
Every  penny  of  that  assistance  is  military 
assistance:  not  economic  assistance.  I 
point  out  the  reason  those  13  nations  get 
that  military  assistance  is  because  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  chairman  of 
the  appropriations  subcommittee,  brings 


it  in  here,  and  if  he  would  Instead  exer- 
cise some  economy  on  that  and  cut  it 
down  and  cut  down  enough,  I  will  vote 

with  you. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
not,  as  I  recall,  been  supporting  the  cuts 
that  have  been  made  of  approximately 
an  average  of  SI  billion  a  year  over  the 
past  9  years. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  sorry,  but  not 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  I  think  It  ought 

to  be  stated  again — what  Is  the  differ- 
ence between  military  assistance  and 
economic  assistance? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  we  pick  up  their 
military  expenses  that  action  leaves  to 
those  countries  their  money  to  do  with 
as  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Apropos  of  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Smith],  is  it  not  true  with  respect  to 
this  $312  million  that  the  Government  is 
going  to  have  to  borrow  to  take  care  of 
the  tax  reduction? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Of  course,  we  would 
have  to  borrow  the  $312  million,  and  not 
one  dime  of  this  money  will  be  returned 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  There  are  no  pro- 
visions for  It. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  did  not  yield  to  me. 
I  would  like  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  only  Communist  nation 
among  the  nations  that  are  a  part  of  IDA 
is  Yugoslavia  and  Yugoslavia  has  gotten 
no  money  from  IDA. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question— and  I  yield  to  him  to  answer 
the  question — is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  can.  with  all 
the  facts  and  figures  before  it.  to  the 
extent  that  any  one  of  these  nations  is 
getting  any  money  from  IDA.  cut  out 
the  appropriations  for  that  country,  as 
a  part  of  the  foreign  aid  appropriation 
bill?    Can  the  Appropriations  Committee 

not  do  that? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  I  will  follow  his  recommenda- 
tions and  I  will  endeavor  to  reduce  all 
foreign  aid  for  the  100  nations  who  could 
be  the  recipients  of  funds  from  IDA.  I 
will  bring  the  bill  out,  to  see  if  the  gentle- 
man will  support  it. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
is  not  quibbling. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  must  have  missed 
the  point. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Let  us  not  talk  about 
all  the  nations  which  could  borrow.  Let 
us  talk  about  the  nations  which  are  bor- 
rowing. 

To  the  extent  that  your  committee 
wishes,  it  can  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress that  we  give  no  aid  to  the  extent 
that  any  one  of  these  countries  is  getting 
money  from  IDA  I  will  follow  the  gen- 
tleman on  that. 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield,  so  that  I  may  answer  his  question? 
Mr.  MULTER.  Let  us  not  Include  all 
the  countries  that  may  borrow.  Let  us 
talk  about  those  countries  which  are 
borrowing. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Then  these  bureau- 
crats— the  international  one-worlders — 
say,  "I  am  sorry,  but  we  made  this  com- 
mitment before  they  t>ecame  wealthy, 
and  now  we  have  to  go  through  with  it." 
Mr  MULTER.  I  say  to  the  gentleman, 
if  you  do  not  like  what  the  bureaucrats 
did,  why  not  recommend  that  the  coun- 
try get  nothing? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  will  try  to  follow 
the  gentleman's  recommendation.  I  am 
trying  to  defeat  the  bureaucrats  this 
afternoon.  I  wish  the  gentleman  would 
join  me  as  enthusiastically  now  as  he 
promises  to  join  me  when  I  propose  to 
cut  out  aid  to  13  countries. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  believe  the  Congress 
agrees  that  this  program  should  bring 
in  other  free  countries  of  the  world  to 
help  us  do  the  job  we  were  doing  alone. 
To  the  extent  that  we  do  this  work  Inter- 
nationally we  should  not  do  it  unilater- 
ally. To  the  extent  there  are  overlap- 
ping funds,  I  assure  the  gentleman  that 
Congress  will  follow  him  In  cutting  out 
the  overlapping. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  shall  do  my  best. 
I  wish  to  say  again  that  instead  of  con- 
tributing 41.6  percent,  in  all  probability 
we  are  contributing  90  percent.  We  are 
doing  it  indirectly,  so  that  the  Members 
of  this  body  cannot  find  it. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  If  I  have  time  remain- 
ing. I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

What  this  discussion  emphasizes  is 
that  the  Congress  loses  control  over  the 
amount  authorized  by  this  proposed  leg- 
islation, whereas  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, which  provides  for  appropriations 
the  Congress  reviews  every  year,  provides 
an  opportunity  for  Congress  to  act  intel- 
ligently on  what  is  going  on  in  the  other 
nations.  This  legislation  involves  money 
whicn  will  be  gone,  and  we  will  have  no 
other  opportunity  to  consider  It. 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  answer  Is  that 
you  cannot  have  your  cake  and  eat  It. 
too.  You  cannot  have  an  international 
banking  organization  to  which  we  make 
a  capital  contribution  and  then  have  the 
Congress  try  to  operate  that  institution. 
We  have  a  voting  power  in  the  World 
Bank  and  in  IDA  that  is  equivalent  to  a 
veto  power.  We  should  not  ask  for  any 
more  than  that. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Members  of 
the  House,  so  that  I  may  take  the  chair 
and  sign  the  tax  bUl.  The  President 
wishes  to  sign  It  at  6  o'clock  tonight. 
Then  we  can  go  back  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

If  I  have  your  indulgence,  I  ask  the 
Chairman  to  make  a  motion  that  the 
Committee  rise,  with  the  imderstanding 
that  we  will  go  back  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chain 
Mr  Fi!ynt.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  ihe  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  tjat  Commit^, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  mi 
(HR  9022)  to  amend  Uxe  InternaUonal 
Development  Association  Act  to  author- 
ize the  United  States  to  Participate  in  an 
increase  in  the  resources  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  haa 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  report^  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  Utle.  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

KR  8363  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Kevenu??odf  ot  1954  to  reduce  Individual 
and  corporate  Income  taxes,  to  make  certain 
structural  changes  with  respect  to  the  In- 
come tax.  and  for  other  purposes 


INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

ASSOCIATION  ACT 
Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideraUon 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  9022  •  to  amend  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association 
Act  to  authorize  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  an  Increase  in  the  re- 
sources of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE   COMMrmaE   OF   THE    WHOL« 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  HJl.  90J2. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der if  we  can  agree  on  a  time  limitation. 
We  do  not  want  to  cut  anybody  off.  but 
I  will  just  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
debate    on     this    amendment    and    all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  5  minutes. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
f   to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  PELLY.    Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wUl 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Is  there  any  amendment 
which  is  now  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  There  is  just  one 
amendment.    That  Is  all. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Then,  this  would  close 
all  debate  on  this  measure  If  we  agree  to 
that  unanimous-consent  request? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  This  would  con- 
clude all  debate  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.     And  all  amendments 

thereto. 

The  CHAIRMAN  And  all  amend- 
ments thereto 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 


Is  not  this  amendment  we  have  now 
practically  a  substitute  for  the  House 

^^The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is.  but  the  Chair 
cannot  answer  that,  because  the  Chair 
cannot  anticipate  the  action  the  Com- 
mittee will  take. 

Mr  BECKER.  May  I  further  get  the 
question  answered?  If  all  aniendments 
and  amendments  to  this  amendment  fin- 
ish at  a  certain  time,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  would  end  the  debate  on  this 
bill,  because  it  is  a  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No.  The  Chair 
will  state  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  would  be  entirely  dependent 
on  tiie  action  the  Committee  takes  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentieman 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  ReussI. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  debate  close 

In  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  observes 
standing  at  the  time  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  was  agreed  to  the  following 
Members:  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr  McCloryI.  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  ReussI.  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  PellyI.  the  gen- 
tieman from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'HaraI,  and 
the  gentleman  from   Texas    [Mr.  Pat- 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  McCloryI. 

Mr    McCLORY.     Mr.  Chairman,  the 
reason  why  I  wanted  to  discuss  this  In 
the  time  allotted  Is  because  I  think  this 
amendment   offered   by   the   gentleman 
from  Wisconsin   I  Mr.  ReussI    indicates 
the  real  confusion  that  exists  at  this  mo- 
ment m  the  House  with  respect  to  the 
legislation  we  are  about  to  vote  upon. 
The  committee  recommended  three  very 
significant    paragraphs    In    connection 
with  section  3.     These  paragraphs  are 
being  omitted  by  this  amendment.     In 
paragraph  2  of  section  3  the  Intention  of 
the  Congress  is  expressed  with  respect  to 
certain  future  actions  of  the  IDA.    I  am 
not  sure  that  the  intention  of  the  Con- 
gress as  expressed  In  those  words  Is  con- 
sistent with  what  the  Congress  wants  to 
do     I  question  that  the  Congress  wants 
to  admonish  the  World  Bank  to  make 
available   to  the  IDA  the  $813   million 
which  It  has  In  special  reserves  or  the 
future  income  of  the  World  Bank  to  be 
loaned  out  again  without  Interest  and 
then  reloaned  by  the  recipient  nations  at 
whatever  Interest  rates  they  choose.     I 
think  this  is  something  which  should  be 
reviewed  further  and  I  think  it  Is  a  real 
reason  why  this  legislation  should  not  be 
passed  at  this  time  In  this  form. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  O'HaraI. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  not  attempt  to  match  my 
wits  with  all  the  brilliant  debate  I  have 
heard  on  the  floor  In  1  minute. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Felly  1. 


Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
recall  to  members  of  tiie  committee  that 
2  years  ago— I  think  it  was  2  years  ago— 
this  House  frowned  on  50-year  soft  loans 
to  foreign  nations  without  control  of 
Congress.  That  was  when  the  executive 
branch  sent  up  a  foreign  aid  request 
seeking  a  provision  so  that  devel- 
opment loans  could  be  financed  from 
public  debt  receipts  through  Treasury 
borrowing  without  the  annual  appropri- 
ation procedure.  I  think  more  than  $1 
bUUon  of  such  backdoor  borrowing  au- 
thority was  requested  for  foreign  loans 
under  the  development  loan  program. 

The  Congress  at  that  time  firmly  re- 
jected Uiat  auUiorlty.  It  clearly  Indi- 
cated its  desire  to  retain  control  over 
whom  and  under  what  terms  such  loans 
would  be  made. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  soft  loans  program 
under  this  International  Development 
Association,  as  provided  m  this  bil , 
would  be  free  of  congressional  control 
Passage  of  this  bill,  HR.  9022.  would 
grant  authority  for  loans  for  50  years 
with  no  interest  to  the  same  nations  Uiat 
receive  our  foreign  aid 

In  other  words  it  appears  to  me  this 
bUl  would  violate  the  previous  stand 
Uken  by  the  Congress.  Where  our  for- 
eign aid  program  restricts  or  prevents 
our  aid  going  to  countries  like  Cuba  or 
those  nations  that  aid  Cuba.  In  other 
words  countries  that  are  Communist  or 
which  are  soft  on  communism. 

So  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  state  for 
the  record  my  opposition  to  this  legisla- 

^Speclally  so.  I  might  add.  since  the 
passage  of  the  Ux  bill  and  the  all-out 
attempt  which  Is  supposed  to  be  made 
to  hold  the  line  on  spending.  Because 
this  bin  would  exceed  the  Prefi<*^"^J 
budget   request   by   something   like  $w 

million.  ^  ^^,. 

Therefore,  I  shall  vote  to  recommit 
the  bill  to  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  so  further  considera- 
tion and  study  can  be  given  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentieman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 

Rettss  1 

Mr  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recoiid. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
listened  to  an  Interesting  general  debate 
on  this  bill.  We  come  back  to  the  sim- 
ple question:  What  Is  this  bUl  all  about? 
This  bill  simply  Insures  that  by  making 
available  dollars  for  developing  countries 
in  the  amount  of  $312  million  over  the 
3-year  period  1966.  1967.  1968.  we  Insure 
that  16  other  well-off  nations  bear  a 
greater  part  of  the  burden,  and  con- 
tribute a  total  of  $438  mlUlon.  for  a  toUi 
of  $750  million. 

I  should  have  thought  that  th  s  IUA 
bill  was  not  only  good  human  relations 
for  tiie  United  States  and  for  the  rest  oi 
the  worid,  but  sound  business  as  well,  j 
can  think  of  no  better  way  to  help  out 
U  S  tiixpayers  than  to  get  other  wel  -to- 
do  countries  of  the  free  world  to  chip  m 
on  foreign  aid. 


So  I  am  surprised  to  find  opposition  to 
the  bill.  I  have  heard  the  arguments  of 
the  bill's  opponents,  and  I  shall  try  to 
answer  them. 

The  first  argument  seems  to  be  that 
the  sums  IDA  advances  to  developing 
countries  are  not  loans,  but  somehow 
gifts.  The  terms  of  IDA  loans  require 
that  they  be  repaid  by  the  borrower  In 
gold,  dollars,  or  other  hard  currencies — 
not  in  "funny"  money  or  local  currency. 
They  thus  differ  from  loans  that  can  be 
repaid  in  local  currency.  Others  may 
make  such  loans,  but  not  the  hard- 
headed,  prudent,  banker-minded  IDA. 

The  financial  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  IDA  is  like  that  of  a  stockholder 
in  a  corporation.  When  IDA'S  mission 
is  accomplished,  the  contributions  of  Its 
contributors  such  as  the  United  States 
will,  under  article  7  of  IDA'S  articles,  be 
returned. 

The    second    major    argument    made 
against  IDA  is  that  some  of  the  other  16 
contributing  nations  of  IDA— the  well- 
to-do  countries  of  Europe,  this  country, 
Canada,  Japan,  and  Australia — are  now 
receiving  foreign  aid  from  the  United 
States.    The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
none  of  these  16  are  receiving  a  penny 
of  economic  aid  from  the  United  States. 
Some  of  them  continue  to  receive  mili- 
tary aid.     I,  myself,  have  grave  doubts 
about  the  wisdom  of  continuing  to  give 
military  aid  to  our  wealthy  free  world 
partners,  and  I  hope  that  the  House  Ap- 
propriations   Committee    will    consider 
cutting  this  Item  down  or  out.    But  in 
any  case  what  does  that  have  to  do  with 
IDA?     We  should  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  get  Germany  and  Italy  and 
Japan  and  Canada  and  Great  Britain 
and  the  rest  of  the  wealthy  countries  to 
chip  in  on  the  foreign  aid  burden  toward 
developing  areas.    To  prevent  them  from 
helping  us  bear  this  burden  because  we 
do  not  like  the  military  aid  some  of  them 
are  getting  from  us  is  like  cutting  off  our 
nose  to  spite  our  face.    Let  us  cut  out  the 
aid  to  the  rich  countries.     But  in  the 
name  of  commonsense,  let  us  not  prevent 
the  rich   countries   from  joining  us  In 
giving  aid  to  the  poor  countries. 

The  17-natlon  negotiation  has  resulted 
in  a  total  pool  of  $750  million,  of  which 
$312  million  is  to  be  contributed  by  the 
United  States.  The  other  nations  have 
ratified  the  increase  in  funds.  If  the 
United  States  now  refuses  to  validate  the 
favorable  arrangement  made  by  our  ne- 
gotiators, the  arrangement  will  fall 
through.  The  other  wealthy  countries 
will  be  told  that  they  can  duck  out  on 
their  inchoate  obligation,  because  the 
United  States  has  done  so.  I  hope  that 
the  House  will  vote  the  bill  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  ReussI  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  for  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Reuss).  there 
were — ayes  101.  noes  123. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Reuss  and 
Mr.  McClory. 


The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes 
126,  and  noes  141. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  The  International  Development  As- 
sociation Act  (22  U.S.C.  284-284g)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 


"AUTHORIZATION  OF  ADDITIONAL  RESOURCES 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
Is  authorized  to  vote  In  favor  of  the  resolu- 
tion entitled  "Additions  to  Resources'  (Annex 
A  of  the  report  datfd  September  9.  1963.  of 
the  Executive  Directors  to  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Association,  set  forth  at  pages 
11  and  12  of  House  Document  Numbered  156, 
Eighty-eighth  Congress)  pending  before  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Association.  Upon 
the  adoption  of  such  resolution,  the  United 
States  Governor  Is  authorized  to  agree  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  to  pay  to  the  As- 
sociation the  sum  of  $312,000,000  In  accord- 
ance with  and  subject  to  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  such  resolution. 

'•(b)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  br  ap- 
propriated, without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for 
the  United  States  share  of  the  Increase  In  the 
resources  of  the  Association,  the  sum  of 
$312,000,000." 

Sec.  3.  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  Congress 
that  the  United  States  Governor  of  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment, In  carrying  out  his  duties  and 
responsibilities  In  connection  with  Interna- 
tional financial  Institutions,  shall  take  Into 
account  the  following  considerations: 

( 1 )  The  proportionate  share  of  the  United 
States  In  any  further  Increase  In  the  resources 
of  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion should  be  reduced  from  the  proportion- 
ate share  represented  by  the  payment  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  authorized  by  the 
amendment  made  by  this  Act. 

(2)  To  the  maximum  extent  consistent 
with  the  proper  attainment  of  the  Bank's  ob- 
jectives, the  Bank  should  make  Its  future  net 
Income  available  to  its  affiliates. 

(3)  In  view  of  the  importance  of  reduction 
In  the  United  States  balance-of-payments 
deficit,  the  Bank  should,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible,  borrow  new  funds  In  economi- 
cally advanced  countries  other  than  the 
United  States  and  lend  convertible  curren- 
cies other  than  the  dollar. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Flynt,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HR.  9022 >  to  amend  the  International 
Development  Association  Act  to  author- 
ize the  United  States  to  participate  In  an 
increase  in  the  resources  of  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  632,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bUl. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual- 
ifies. The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Talcott  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
H.R.  9022,  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  STINSON.  On  that,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  208.  nays  189,  not  voting  35, 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  481 
YEAS — 208 


Abbltt 

Abele 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Alger 

Anderson 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Ashmore 

Auchlncloss 

Avery 

Ayres 

Baldwin 

Baring 

Barry 

Bates 

Battm 

Becker 

Beermann 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett,  Pla. 

Bennett.  Mich 

Berry 

Betts 

Bolton, 

Prances  P. 
Bonner 
Bow 
Bray 

Bromwell 
Brotzman 
Broyhlll,  NO. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Bruce 

Purton,  Utah 
Cannon 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 

Chenoweth 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 

Collier 

Colmer 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtis 

Dague 

Derounlan 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dawning 

Evlns 

Flndley 

Pino 

Plsher 


Poreman 

Forrester 

Pountaln 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Puqua 

Gary 

Gathlngs 

Glenn 

Goodell 

Goodllng 

Grant 

Griffin 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hagan.  Oa. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hebert 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Icbord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Mo. 

Kllgore 
King.  N.T. 

Knox 

Korn^ay 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latt^ 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 

Lipscomb 

McClory 

McCulloch 

Mclntlre 

McLoskey 

McMillan 

Marsh 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

Miller,  N.T. 

MlUiken 


Minshall 

Montoya 

Moore 

Morris 

Morton 

Mosher 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Norblad 

O'Konskl 

Ostertag 

Passman 

PeUy 

Pickle 

Pllcher 

Pillion 

Plrnle 

Poff 

Pool 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Held,  HI. 

Reifel 

Rich 

Rlehlman 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Roblson 

Rogers.  Pla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

St.  George 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 
Schenck 

Schneebeli 
Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Secrcst 

Selden 

Shipley 

Short 

Shriver 

Slkes 

SUer 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Va. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stinson 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomson,  "Wis. 

ToUefson 

Tuck 

Tutcn 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Waggonner 


CX- 
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Watson 

Whitener 

Wlnstead 

Weaver 

Whltten 

Wydler 

Westland 

Williams 

Wyman 

Wharton 

Wilson   Bob 
NAYS— 189 

Younger 

Addabbo 

Orlfflths 

Olson,  Minn. 

Albert 

H:ilpern 

ONelll 

Ashley 

Hanna 

Osmers 

Asplnall 

Hansen 

Patman 

Barrett 

Harding 

Patten 

Beckworth 

Harris 

Pepper 

Blatnik 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Perkins 

Boggs 

Hawkins 

Phllbln 

Boland 

Hays 

Pike 

Boiling 

Healey 

Powell 

Bolton. 

Hechler 

Price 

Oliver  P 

Hemphill 

Puclnskl 

Brademas 

Hoi  I  field 

Purcell 

Broclc 

HolUnd 

Qule 

Broolu 

Horton 

Reld,  NY. 

Burke 

Joetson 

Reuaa 

Burkhalter 

Johnson,  Calif 

Rhodes,  Pa 

Burton,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala 

Roberts.  Tex. 

CahlU 

Karsten 

Rodlno 

Cameron 

Karth 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Carey 

Kastenmeler 

Rooney.  NY. 

Celler 

Keith 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Clark 

Keogh 

Rosenthal 

Cohelan 

KUburn 

Rostenkowskl 

Conte 

King,  Calif. 

Roush 

Corman 

Klrwan 

Roybal 

Daddario 

Kluczynskl 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Daniels 

Kunkel 

Ryan,  NY 

Davis.  Oa 

Lankford 

St  Germain 

Dawson 

Leggett 

St  Onge 

D?laney 

Llbonatl 

Sh( ppard 

1            Dent 

Lindsay 

Slbal 

j            Denton 

Lloyd 

Sickles 

«            Dlggs 

Long  La. 

Sisk 

i            Dlngell 

Long.  Md 

Smith.  Iowa 

■*           Donohue 

McDade 

Staebler 

:           Dulskl 

McDowell 

Stafford 

Duncan 

Macdonald 

Steed 

^            Dwyer 

MacGregor 

Stephens 

«            Eimondson 

Madden 

Stratton 

J             El  wards 

Mahon 

Stubblefield 

Everett 

MallUard 

Sullivan 

•           Farbsteln 

Mathlas 

Taft 

:            Fascell 

Matsunaga 

Thompson,  La 

Feighan 

Matthews 

Thompson.  N  J 

1           Flnnegan 

Miller.  Calif 

Thompson.  Tex 

Flood 

Mills 

Toll 

Flynt 

Minlsh 

Trimble 

:!            Fogarty 
.'           Ford 

Monagan 

Tupper 

Moorhead 

Udall 

•I           Praser 

Morgan 

Ullman 

",            Frellnghuysen    Morrison 

Van  Deerlln 

Frledel 

Morse 

Vanlk 

Fulton,  Tenn 

Moss 

Vinson 

^.            Gallagher 
Garmatz 

Multer 

Watts 

Murphy,  111. 

Weltner 

Glalmo 

Murphy,  NY 

White 

Gibbons 

Nedzl 

Wlckersham 

Gilbert 

Nix 

Wldnall 

GUI 

O'Brien,  NY 

Young 

■  >i           Gonzalez 

O'Hara.  ni. 

Zablockl 

W            Gray 

OHara.  Mich 

V           Green,  Greg. 

Olsen,  Mont 

-  • 

NOT  VOTING— 35 

••             Andrews, 

Ellsworth 

Roberts,  Ala. 

r                N  Dak 
'             Baas 

Fallon 

Roosevelt 

Grabowskl 

Senner 

Broomfleld 

Hagen.  Calif 

Thomas 

Brown,  Calif 

Hoffman 

Wallhauser 

Brown,  Ohio 

Kee 

Whalley 

Buckley 

Kelly 

Willis 

Burleson 

McFall 

Wilson, 

Byrnes.  Wis 

Martin.  Calif 

Charles  H 

Cooley 

O  Brlen,  111. 

Wright 

Davis.  Tenn 

Poage 

Wilson.  Ind 

Dowdy 

Rains 

Elliott 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr  Burleson  with  Mr.  Whalley. 
Mr    Rains  wltii   Mr    Martin  of  California. 
Mr   Thomas  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana. 
Mr   Fallon  with  Mr    Hagen  of  California, 
Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama  with  Mrs.  Kee. 
Mr.  Grabowskl  with  Mrs  Kelly 
Mr  Willis  with  Mr    Davis  of  Tennessee 
Mr   Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr   OBrlen  of 
Illinois. 

Mr  Wright  with  Mr  Buckley 

Mr  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Cooley 

Mr   Elliott  with  Mr   Dowdy. 

Mr.  LEGGETTT  chajiged  his  vote  from 
•yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  re- 
committed and  to  include  germane  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Hoffman  for.  with  Mr.  Broomfleld 
against 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  for,  with  Mr  Ells- 
worth against 

Mr  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  for.  with  Mr 
Wallhauser  against 

Mr  Brown  of  Ohio  for,  with  Mr.  McPall 
against. 


PRAYERS  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Mr.  BECKER  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BECKER  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
8.  1963.  in  a  colloquy  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Celler  1  on  the 
question  of  holding  hearings  on  prayer 
resolutions.  I  asked  the  gentleman  when 
he  was  going  to  hold  the  hearings  and 
the  end  of  his  remark  was:  "Ver^'  shortly 
there  will  be  an  announcement." 

That  was  May  8.  1963.  I  wonder  what 
the  good  gentleman  means  by  "very 
shortly,'  since  10  months  have  passed. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  a  letter  recently  received  from  the 
chairman,  in  answer  to  a  letter  I  sent  to 
him  last  week,  posing  a  specific  ques- 
tion. I  now  understand  that  hearings 
will  be  held  some  time  in  the  future,  but 
they  will  be  held  by  the  full  committee 
and  not  by  a  subcommittee. 

I  can  assure  all  of  those  who  wish  to 
bring  this  matter  before  the  House  that 
if  they  want  to  get  action  at  this  ses- 
sion— as  can  be  seen  from  the  informa- 
tion I  am  putting  in  the  Record  today — 
that  can  only  be  done  if  they  will  sign 
discharge  petition  3.  I  hope  those  who 
have  been  holding  off  signing,  waiting 
for  hearings,  will  realize  this,  and  will 
sign  the  petition  in  good  faith. 

House  or   REPHEilNTATTVES, 

COMMITTKX  ON   THE  JUDICIART, 

Washington    DC  .  February  25.  1964. 
Hon    Frank  J    Becker, 
House  of  Repres?ntative:*. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear   Colleague;    I   have   before   me  your 
letter  of  February  20.  1964,  relative  to  yotir 


House  Joint  Resoluttcn  693.  and  other  simi- 
lar resolutions.  In  answer  to  your  questions, 
please  be  advised — 

1.  The  staff  study  has  been  completed. 

2  The  study  Is  being  sent  this  day  for 
page  proof,  which  page  proof  shall  be  dis- 
tributed to  members  of  the  full  committee 

3  Hearings  will  be  held  on  these  resolu- 
tions and  will  be  held  before  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

4.  The  date  as  yet  has  not  been  set.     I  am 
awaiting  the  distribution  of  the  staff  study. 
I  trust  this  Is  the  Information  you  seek 
Sincerely  yours. 

Emantju.  Cellzb, 

Chairman. 

I  Prom   the    Congrcssional    Record,    May    8. 
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Designating  the  Week  or  Mat  20-26,  1963. 
AS  National  Actors"  Equttt  Week 
Mr.  Celler  Mr.  Sneaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  Immediate  consideration  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  39.  designating  the 
week  of  May  23-26,  1963.  as  National  Actors' 
Equity  Week,  with  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint  reso- 
lution. 

The  Speaker.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  OROis.  Mr  Speaker,  reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Is  this  going  to  cost  the  over- 
burdened taxpayers  of  the  United  States  any 
money? 

Mr.  Celler.  It  will  not. 
Mr     Gross.  Mr.    Speaker,    I    withdraw   my 
reservation  of  objection 

Mr.  Becker.  Mr  Speaker,  further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
but  I  would  like  to  ark  my  good  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler). 
who  brings  out  a  resolution  here  to  desig- 
nate a  week  National  Actors'  Equity  Week, 
how  soon  the  gentleman  Is  going  to  hold 
hearings  on  my  resolution  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  permit  prayer  In  the 
public  schools  and  all  public  places.  I  think 
this  Is  of  great  Importance  to  the  people  of 
this  Nation.  Many  people  are  waiting  for 
hearings  on  this  so  that  we  may  bring  it 
before  the  House.  I  ask  this  question  of 
my  colleague  now. 

Mr.  Celler.  This  U  a  matter  of  weighty 
lmf)ortance  and  Is  occupying  the  attention 
not  only  of  myself  as  chairman  but  of  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Very  shortly  there  will  be  an  announcement. 
Mr  Becker  I  sincerely  hope  so;  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 


WE  ARE  BITING  THE  HAND  THAT 
FEEDS  US 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  executive 
departments  attitude  in  regard  to  im- 
ports of  meat  products  is  cynical.  It 
is  absurd.    It  is  destructive. 

The  problem  has  been  largely  ignored 
by  our  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies. All  hopes  are  pinned  on  a  so-called 
voluntary  self-restraint  agreement. 
The  exporting  nations  promise  to  hold 
their  shipments  to  ruinous  1962-63 
levels— with  certain  "growth  factors" 
permitting   a  regulated  increase  above 


those  levels.  This  voluntary  agreement 
is  a  travesty.  Nothing  prevents  trans- 
shipment of  meats.  Please  note  that 
some  of  these  exporting  nations  have  no 
statutes  which  can  control  individual  ex- 
porters, and  it  is  doubtful  that  our  Gov- 
ernment will  actually  hold  the  foreign 
countries  to  their  agreement. 

Now.  we  know  that  there  are  numerous 
factors  involved  in  the  current  livestock 
price  problem.  Our  own  cattle  numbers 
are  up.  This  situation  in  turn  is  caused 
by  drought,  by  Agriculture  Department 
dumping  of  feed  grains  at  depressed 
prices,  and  by  dislocations  of  the  indus- 
try. 

Low  prices  to  farmers  have  not  been 
sufficiently  reflected  in  retail  prices  to 
stimulate  increased  consumption. 

The  Agriculture  Department  mini- 
mizes the  import  factor— in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  now  a  net  importer  of 
meat — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  beef  on  American  tables 
is  imported — in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
our  imports  of  lamb  will  exceed  our  do- 
mestic production  unless  immediate 
steps  are  taken.  One  nation  alone,  in  5 
years,  increased  its  sales  in  this  country 
from  18  million  pounds  to  over  500  mil- 
lion pounds. 

We  do  not  even  label  these  imports  to 
show  their  origin.  Australian  and 
Argentine  beef  have  been  distributed  in 
food  stamp  operations  because  admin- 
istrators cannot  distinguish  what  meat 
is  domestic.  Foreign  beef  Is  served  in 
our  school  lunch   program. 

If  our  domestic  producers  cut  their 
production,  under  present  trade  policy, 
the  veld  could  be  and  probably  would  be 
filled  by  imports.  It  is  not  fair  or  logical 
to  ask  our  domestic  producers  to  cut 
production  without  effecting  cuts  in  im- 
ports. 

The  administration's  cropland  con- 
version proposal  spells  further  trouble 
for  our  livestock  industry— for  millions 
of  conservation  reserve  acres  would  be 
transferred  to  grassland  which  would  be 
grazed.  This  would  more  than  ofifset  any 
reasonable  reduction  in  present  produc- 
tion. The  Government  at  the  same  time 
continues  harassment  of  ranchers  hold- 
ing grazing  permits. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  says 
farmers  are  "whmers. '  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  says  he  will  block  any 
legislative  remedies.  The  State  Depart- 
ment which  dominates  all  in  pursuit  of 
elusive  diplomatic  goals,  apparently 
prefers  foreign  smiles  to  domestic 
solvency. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  ranch,  the 
President  seems  completely  oblivious. 
Are  the  supply  managers  deliberately 
creating  this  tragic  circumstance  to  force 
acceptance  of  complete  Government  con- 
trols over  all  agriculture?  Will  our 
livestock  industry  be  starved  into  sub- 
mission? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  biting  the  hand 
that  feeds  us. 


VIETNAM  COVERUP.  L.B.J.  STYLE 
Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DEROUNIAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Johnson  administration,  like  its  prede- 
cessor, has  deliberately  failed  to  tell  the 
truth  to  the  American  people.     Appar- 
ently the  great  wheeler  and  dealer  in 
the  White  House  today  is  most  confused. 
The  February  17  issue  of  Barron's  pulls 
no  punches  in  telling  us  of  our  serious 
plight   under  President  Johnson's  con- 
tinuing policy  of  appeasement: 
The  Wrong  War— In  1964  Communism.  Not 
PovERTy.  Is  the  Enemy 
While  we  ordinarily  shun  predictions,  mar- 
ket or  otherwise,  here  is  one  forecast  that 
we're  happy  to  share  with  our  readers:  Lyn- 
don Johnson's  political  stock  is  past  its  peak. 
One  reason  for  our  confidence  on  this  score, 
of  course,  is  the  latest  findings  of  the  poll- 
sters: The  President's  popularity  has  risen  so 
high  that  It  has  nowhere  to  go  but  down. 
During  the  past  fortnight,  moreover,  several 
ominous-looking  moves  have  shown  up  on  the 
charts.     Despite   heated  denials,   the   White 
House  stands  revealed  as  the  source  of  derog- 
atory— and    supposedly    confidential — infor- 
mation aimed  at  discrediting  a  witness  in 
the  Bobby  Baker  affair.     Again,  in  some  ill- 
advised  remarks  to  field  officers  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  L.B.J,  last  week  pub- 
licly branded  'the  bellyachers  and  the  alarm- 
ists •   •   •  people  who  like  to  criticize  •   •   • 
as  much  of  a  problem  as  some  of  ovir  other 
enemies."     Finally,    although   Americans   In 
uniform  have  lately  been  shot  at,  wounded, 
and    killed   on    three   continents,   the   Com- 
mander in  Chief  has  declared  war  on  poverty 
and  continues  to  prate  of  disarmament  and 
peace. 

"Peace,  peace;  when  there  Is  no  peace" — 
particularly  not  in  southeast  Asia,  which,  to 
Judge  by  the  President's  dispirited  pep  talk 
to  the  Revenue  men.  Is  much  on  his  mind. 
Even  the  ebullient  Mr.  Johnson  had  a  hard 
time  making  a  hopeful  case.  "We  don't 
have  Laos  (to  worry  about,  presumably). 
•  •  •  In  Vietnam  they  have  a  new  govern- 
ment, the  second  In  recent  months  (a  deli- 
cate reference  to  the  murder  of  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem  and  his  brother).  »  •  •  We  are  not 
pulling  out  of  southeast  Asia  because  we 
are  not  willing  to  yield  that  part  of  the  world 
to  the  envelopment  of  communlEm.  We  are 
providing  assistance  to  save  people  who  want 
to  save  themselves." 

The  lackluster  oratory  may  or  may  not 
have  Inspired  the  tax  collectors.  However, 
In  view  of  the  disquieting  course  of  events. 
It  can  scarcely  have  heartened  this  country's 
faltering  Asian  allies  or  struck  terror  Into 
the  swelling  ranks  of  its  foes.  Notwith- 
standing the  official  stiff  upper  Up,  the  West- 
ern cause — in  both  Laos  and  South  Viet- 
nam—Is going  badly.  Far  from  furthering 
the  war  effort,  as  the  State  Department  and 
others  professed  to  believe  at  the  time,  the 
bloody  overthrow  of  the  Diem  government 
last  November  has  put  It  In  Jeopardy.  Be- 
fore long,  indeed,  Washington  may  face  the 
ugly  choice  of  either  escalating  Its  military 
commitments  or  pulling  out.  Which  It  will 
choose,  no  man  can  say.  Either  way,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  most  disgraceful  chapters 
In  American  history  Is  drawing  to  a  sorry 
close. 

The  fiasco  began,  appropriately,  with  the 
arrival  In  Saigon  of  that  luckless  politician, 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  as  new  Ambassador. 
Scarcely  had  he  unpacked  when  the  envoy 
at  the  behest  of  his  superiors  In  the  State 
Department,  notably  Roger  Hilsman  and 
Averell  Harriman,  began  working  to  over- 
throw the  Diem  government.  According  to 
Marguerite  Higglns,  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
journalist,  the  American  Ambassador  late  In 


August  "asked  the  CIA  to  poll  the  Vietnam- 
ese generals  and  see  when  and  If  they  were 
ready  to  translate  revolt  talk  Into  action." 
Two  months  later,  after  Washington  had  cur- 
tailed economic  aid  to  Saigon  and  revealed 
plans  to  phase  out  its  military  support,  the 
generals  were  ready.  In  a  coup  remarkable 
for  treachery,  they  attacked  the  presidential 
palace,  seized  Diem  and  his  brother  Ngo 
Dlnh  Nhu,  and  butchered  them.  After  a 
brief  and  unsuccessful  rule,  the  military 
Junta,  In  turn,  was  deposed  2  weeks  ago  by 
MaJ.  Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh,  a  would-be  strong 

man. 

Amidst  the  upsurge  of  disorder  throughout 
the  world,  the  significance  of  what  is  hap- 
pening in  South  Vietnam  Is  easily  lost.     Yet 
for  the  15,000  U.S.  troops  on  the  scene — and 
perhaps   for   countless  others— It  could   be- 
come  a   matter   of   life   and   death.     Hence, 
while   time   remains,    its   lessons    should    be 
pondered.     To  begin  with,  the  episode  tends 
to  discredit  the  Judgment   of  some  of  the 
Nation's      leading      opinionmakers.      Press, 
radio,  and  television  d^lored  the  repressive 
tactics  of  the  Diem  government  and  circu- 
lated   gruesome    pictures    of   monks    in    the 
throes    of    self-immolation.     "We    too    pro- 
test,"    blared     a     full-page     advertisement, 
signed  by  a  dozen  luminaries  of  the  Protes- 
tant   and    Jewish    clergy    (who    have    been 
strangely  silent  although  more  monks  have 
recently  burned  themselves  to  death).     The 
sound  and  fury  never  made  sense — even  at 
the  time,  qualified  observers  like  the  former 
Ambassador  to  Saigon,  Frederick  E.  Noltlng. 
were  trying  hard  to  set  the  record  straight. 
"I  myself— I  say  this  after  almost  2^2  years- 
have    never   seen   any    evidence   of   religious 
persecution,"    stated    Ambassador    Noltlng. 
Since  then  a  report  by  the  United  Nations 
Pact-Finding    Mission    to     South    Vietnam 
(Which  the  U.N.   Secretary  General   blandly 
sought  to  suppress)    too  late  has  reaffirmed 
that  truth. 

Press  and  clergy  may  perhaps  be  forgiven 
their  mistakes.  But  who  on  earth  will  ab- 
solve the  high  American  officials  who  set  In 
motion  so  immoral  and  disastrous  a  train  of 
events?  Toward  the  end  of  advancing  the 
war  against  communism — which  presumably 
Justified  the  means— Washington  connived 
at  the  downfall  of  allies  and  wound  up  with 
blood  on  Its  hands.  Instead  of  an  advance, 
moreover,  its  plotting  has  led  to  persistent 
retreat.  Even  before  the  deaths  of  Diem  and 
Nhu.  the  unrest  stirred  up  by  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  had  become  a  palpable  hin- 
drance to  effective  military  action.  Since 
then  the  Vletcong  has  steadily  gained 
ground.  "I  must  report  that  the  Commu- 
nists have  made  considerable  progress  since 
the  coup."  said  Defense  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  late  last  month.  MaJ.  Gen.  Nguyen 
Khanh,  who  threw  out  the  military  junta 
2  days  later  because  of  their  leanings  to- 
ward neutralism,  evidently  agreed. 

Whether  the  major  general  will  prove  an 
effective  commander  remains  to  be  seen. 
Like  the  victor  of  any  palace  revolution,  he 
must  always  be  on  guard  against  new  treach- 
ery; he  can  never  devote  all  of  his  energies 
to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Thus  far  the 
auguries  are  grim.  Whereas  the  enemy  once 
fought  as  guerrillas,  he  has  lately  attacked 
in  battalion  strength.  Meanwhile,  In  Saigon 
enemy  agents  have  launched  a  series  of 
bombings  against  American  personnel. 
Since  the  1st  of  January,  100  Americans 
have  been  killed  or  wounded,  more  than  the 
total  number  of  U.S.  casualties  In  all  of  1961 
and  1962.  Last  month  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense somberly  told  the  Nation:  "The  sur- 
vival of  an  independent  government  In  South 
Vietnam  Is  so  Important  to  the  security  of 
all  southeast  Asia  and  to  the  free  world 
that  I  can  conceive  of  no  alternative  other 
than  to  take  all  necessary  measures  within 
our  capability  to  prevent  a  Communist  vic- 
tory." Sooner  or  later,  the  United  States 
may  be  called  upon  to  make  his  words  good. 
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What  Washington's  response  would  be  to 
such  an  emergency,  we  would  not  care  to 
predict.  We  do  know  that  there  is  something 
terribly  wrong  with  an  administration  which 
IS  doing  Its  best,  despite  compelling  argu- 
ments to  the  contrary,  to  cling  to  business 
as  usual.  Either  the  United  States  Is  at  war 
with  communism  or  It  Is  not.  Either  Ameri- 
can soldiers  are  flghtlng  and  dying  for  some 
purpose  or  they  are  merely  victims  of  a 
ghastly  charade  The  much-touted  war  on 
poverty  may  make  good  co^y  and  grand  po- 
litical oratory;  however.  It 'bears  scant  rele- 
vance to  the  llfe-and-death  Issues  which 
confront  the  Nation  more  Insistently  day  by 
day.     In  1964  Ifs  simply  the  wrong  war. 


city  of  Oneonta  spread  this  resolution  upon 
the  minutes  of  this  council." 

Voting  ayes:  Alderman  Coddlngton.  Alder- 
man Feeney.  Aldermun  Lettis,  Alderman  Mat- 
thews. Alderman  Jeffrey,  and  Alderman 
Krcger. 

Noes:    none. 

Absent:  none. 

Resolution    duly    adopted. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  FEDERAL  AIR- 
PORT ACT 
Mr.  HARRIS  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  tS. 
1153)  to  amend  the  Federal  Airport  Act 
to  extend  the  time  for  making  grants 
thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes. 


RESOLUTION  IN  MEMORY  OF  OUR 
LATE.  BELOVED  PRESIDENT. 
JOHN  F.  KENNEDY.  ADOPTED  BY 
THE  CITY  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CITY 
OF  ONEONTA.  N.Y. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  a  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  an 
eloquent  and  moving  resolution  in  tribute 
to  our  late,  beloved,  martyred  President. 
John  F.  Kennedy,  adopted  last  December 
by  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  One- 
onta. N.Y..  in  my  congressional  district. 

The  resolution  follows: 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Al- 
derman Kreger.  who  moved  for  Its  adoption, 
seconded    by    Alderman    Jeffery: 

"Whereas  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  the 
35th  President  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, has  met  his  untimely  death  on  Novem- 
ber 22.  1963.  at  the  hand  of  a  cruel  and 
cowardly  assassin:    and 

"Whereas  his  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
peace  and  the  elevation  of  human  dignity 
win  always  be  remembered  by  this  grieving 
nation  and  the  world;  and 

"Whereas  he  was  a  man  whose  private  :ind 
public  life  was  above  reproach;  who  was 
sincere  and  equitable,  honest  and  honorable: 
who  was  a  stranger  to  bigotry  and  prej- 
udice, and  a  friend  of  all.  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  creed;  and 

"Whereas  we  dedicate  this  meeting  in 
memory  of  our  martyred  President.  John 
Fitzgerald   Kennedy:    Now.    therefore    be    It 

"Resolved.  That  this  council,  when  it  ad- 
journs tonight,  do  so  In  the  name  and  on  be- 
half of  the  city  of  Oneonta.  and  Its  citizens, 
with  deep  and  sincere  regret  and  In  respect 
to  the  memory  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
the  late  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  and  be  it  further 

'Resolved.  That  the  clerk  of  the  city  of 
Oneonta  forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  Mrs  Jacqueline  Kennedy,  the  widow  of 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  and.  also,  that 
a  copy  be  forwarded  to  Hon.  Samuel  S  Str-»t- 
TON.  Congressman  of  the  35th  District  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  with  a  request  that 
this  resolution  be  made  a  part  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record;  and  that  the  clerk  of  the 


DEFIANCE  BY  SPAIN  OF  US.  EF- 
FORTS TO  CUT  OFF  TRADE  WITH 
CASTRO  S  CUBA 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Washington  Post,  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial entitled  "Pains  With  Spain," 
points  up  the  defiance  by  Spain  of  U.S. 
efforts  to  cut  off  trade  with  Castros 
Cuba. 

Apparently  Spain  feels,  because  of  our 
interest  in  securing  bases  in  that  country, 
we  will  not  or  should  not  cut  off  foreign 
aid  if  they  continue  to  trade  with  Castro. 
The  fact  that  Cuba  was  once  a  Spanish 
colony  is  hardly  an  excuse  for  aid  to  a 
Communist  who  stands  before  the  world 
as  an  aggressor  in  Latin  America.  Much 
of  the  hemisphere  was  once  a  Spanish 
colony — including  Venezuela,  which  has 
been  the  target  of  a  Castro  plot.  Spain, 
by  aiding  Castro,  is  aiding  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  government  of  one  former 
colony  in  behalf  of  another.  This  situ- 
ation could  indeed  get  complicated. 

The  point,  of  course,  is  that  there  is 
no  excuse  for  aid  to  Castro  from  Spain. 
And  there  is  no  connection  between  for- 
eign aid.  which  is  a  gift,  and  the  military 
bases  in  Spain,  for  which  we  pay  rent, 
and  which  in  turn  directly  support  part 
of  the  Spanish  economy. 

I  ask  that  the  Post  editorial  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  24.  1964) 
Pains  With  Spain 
Spanish  defiance  of  this  country's  advice 
on  Cuban  trade  Is  making  the  State  De- 
partment look  a  trifle  ridiculous.  But  Gen- 
eralissimo Franco's  flirtations  with  Castro 
make  the  Caudlllo's  apologists  here  look  even 
more  ridiculous.  How  often  have  we  heard 
that  Franco  Is  the  West's  stanchest  antl- 
Communlst.  the  man  who  saved  Spain  from 
going  Red? 

The  truth  about  the  Generalissimo  Is  that 
he  has  long  been  one  of  the  supreme  op- 
portunists of  world  diplomacy  When  It 
suited  his  purpose,  he  worked  with  Nazi 
Germany  and  Fascist  Italy— but  during  the 
war.  he  remained  neutral,  to  the  vast  an- 
noyance of  both  Axis  Powers  After  the  war. 
he  switched  again  and  began  working  with 
democratic  states.  In  all.  he  extracted  some 
$2  billion  In  aid  from  the  United  States 
and  In  return  permitted  this  country  to  con- 
struct some  bases  In  Spain,  but  strictly  on 
Spanish  terms — no  American  flag  flies  on 
these  Installations. 

Spain  Is  no  longer  reliant  on  American 
aid.  and  Generalissimo  Franco  Is  only  too 
well  aware  of  the  value  of  the  Polaris  base 
at  Rota.  His  chief  problem  today  Is  not 
relations  with  Washington,  but  relations 
with    the    new    Europe    and   especially    with 


President  de  Gaulle.  So  the  shrewd  Spanish 
leader  \.i  now  reorienting  Madrid's  policy — 
defiance  of  American  wishes  Is  a  form  of 
international  sport  that  will  not  displease 
the  French. 

Of  course,  the  Spanish  are  not  putting 
It  that  way.  They  talk  instead  about  the 
deep  historic  ties  between  Spain  and  Cuba, 
and  at  the  same  time  warn  that  any  U.S. 
retaliation  would  be  a  violation  of  the  agree- 
ment  allowing  American  forces  In   Spain. 

The  Caudlllo.  as  usual.  Is  winning  his 
point.  The  State  Department,  after  some 
prodding  from  the  Pentagon.  Is  backing  down 
on  Its  threat  to  halt  aid  to  Spain.  Work 
Is  continuing  on  the  Rota  base,  which  Is  due 
to  open  this  week.  And  so  Spain  will  have 
American  aid  and  Cuban  trade,  too. 
Franco's  tactics  recall  a  British  Journalist's 
description  of  Mussolini — that  he  was  a 
knlgnt  In  shining  blackmail 


DR  PJJILIP  ROSS 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  in  support  of 
an  idea  which,  literally,  was  born  in  the 
very  heart  of  nature,  and  which  I  be- 
lieve has  great  merit. 

Early  last  fall,  while  crabbing  on  Fen- 
wick  Island  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Con- 
gressman Stanley  Tupper  found  himself 
with  a  companion— Dr.  Philip  Ross.  The 
two  men  got  to  talking,  and  my  colleague 
from  Maine  discovered  that  Dr.  Ross 
and  he  had  a  common  goal — a  desire  to 
find  out  more  about  the  state  of  our 
country's  natural  resources. 

A  proposal  for  our  Government  to 
conduct  a  continuing  survey  along  these 
lines  grew  out  of  that  discussion.  My 
colleague.  Mr.  Tdpper.  just  recently  In- 
troduced a  bill  to  have  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  carry  this  out.  I  am  in 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  idea. 

Dr  Ross,  who  is  chief  of  research 
grants  section  at  the  National  Institute 
of  Dental  Research  in  Bethesda,  Md., 
noted  in  a  paper  supporting  the  proposal 
that  the  United  States  lags  far  behind 
other  countries  in  the  study  of  vegeta- 
tion. The  Soviet  Union,  for  example,  has 
set  up  two  Institutes  to  handle  their 
plant  classification  and  mapping  pro- 
gram. 

In  this  busy  time  of  building  cities  and 
roads,  we  may  tend  to  overlook  the  value 
and  the  beauty  of  the  delicate  plant,  and 
we  may  forget  that  it  is  one  of  our  Na- 
tions  basic  natural  resources. 

Yet  consider  what  some  areas  of  the 
country  have  suffered  because  of  our  ig- 
norant, impatient  ravishings  of  this  re- 
source. Great  areas  of  forestation  have 
been  cut  away  and  the  bare  land  left  to 
blow  away  or  slide  into  our  rivers.  I 
must  point  out  here  that  care  is  being 
taken  now.  in  most  cases,  to  prevent  this 
development,  or  to  recover  loss  already 
incurred.  Great  strips  of  once-forested 
mountains  have  been  laid  clean  to  the 
rock  in  our  Appalachian  ranges  by  min- 
ing operations.  Once  there  was  beauty 
and  a  prospering,  rich  economy  in  that 


area.    Now  poverty  and  desolation,  ruin 
and  heartbreak,  are  its  bounty. 

Our  intensive  use  of  poisons  in  the  war 
against  insects,  and  our  pollution  of  the 
air  with  auto  exhaust  and  factory  smoke 
have  already  brought  the  first  tragic 
signs  of  a  silent  spring  in  some  towns. 
"Silent  Spring,"  the  title  of  Rachel  Car- 
son's now-famous  book,  warning  us  about 
the  danger  of  pesticides  and  pollution, 
is  such  an  appropriate  name  for  the 
doom  our  plants  may  face. 

On  the  other  hand,  note  what  has 
happened  when  we  have  applied  our  un- 
derstanding of  nature  in  a  rational  man- 
ner— irrigat'on  has  made  the  desert 
produce,  fertilizer  and  careful  use  of  the 
soil  have  made  our  crops  abundant,  and 
tree  selection  and  replanting  have  kept- 
the  forest  industry  from  sinking  into 
oblivion. 

It  is  a  far  wiser  man  who  treats  his 
environment  with  respect,  rather  than 
as  his  servant. 

But  often,  we  have  ravaged  and 
ru  ned — and  inevitably,  our  economy  has 
been  punished  for  this  destruction.  And 
often,  I  suspect,  our  behavior  toward 
our  natural  resources  has  stemmed  from 
ignorance  of  how  easily  the  balance  of 
nature  is  upset,  and  how  the  damage  can 
be  prevented. 

This  proposed  botanical  survey  is 
something  entirely  new,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  and  its  potential  value  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  worth  the  effort  the  project 
would  require. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  would  be  authorized  to: 
First.  Survey   and   map   the  existing 
plantlife  in  this  country, 

Second.  Investigate  in  detail  the 
plants,  soils,  and  environments  of  natural 
and  disturbed  plant  communities. 

Third.  Publ  sh  basic  research  data, 
maps,  monographs,  charts  and  profes- 
sional papers. 

Fourth.  Initiate  taxonomic  and  flo- 
ristic  studies,  and  help  to  coordinate  such 
studies  in  various  colleges  and  univer- 
sites. 

Fifth.  Coordinate  botanical  research 
projects  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
order  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort  and 
conflict  of  interests. 

Sixth.  Provide  botanical  services  to 
Federal  agencies  requiring  them. 

I  might  note  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  is  showing  a  good  deal  of 
favorable  interest  in  this  proposal,  and 
is  currently  studying  the  ideas  embodied 
in  it.  A  report  on  the  Department's  con- 
clusions should  not  be  long  in  coming. 

This  proposal  would  result  in  an  inten- 
sive survey  and  evaluation  of  our  natural 
resources.  The  results  could  be  of  great 
assistance  in  the  formulation  of  policies 
for  efficient  land,  water,  and  pesticide 
use.  In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  for 
example,  a  continuous  search  is  carried 
on  for  ways  to  combat  the  water  short- 
age New  York  City  is  facing.  We  need 
this  kind  of  information. 

And  in  another  area.  Rachel  Carson's 
book  created  a  stir  over  the  danger  of 
pestxides.  Some  authorities  supported 
her  strong  conclusions,  others  disputed 
them.  In  her  first  chapter,  the  author 
pa'nted  a  gloomy  picture  of  a  town  where 
there   was    "a   strange  stillness."     The 


birds  had  died,  thp  farmers  were  unable 
to  raise  their  animals,  the  roadsides  were 
"lined  with  browned  and  withered  vege- 
ation,"  the  streams  were  lifeless— "all 
the  fish  had  died." 

The  author  admitted  that  no  town  has 
been  struck  this  hard.  "Yet  every  one 
of  these  disasters  has  actually  happened 
somewhere,"  she  commented.  She  as- 
serted that  our  extensive  use  of  chemi- 
cal sprays  and  powders  against  insects 
is  having  a  boomerang  effect — we  may 
kill  the  insects,  but  the  side  effects  of  the 
poisons — on  plants,  soil,  and  water — 
come  back  to  us. 

Let  us  find  out  just  how  much  danger 
pesticides  pose.  I  would  not  like  to  have 
to  say  50  years  from  now.  as  I  surveyed 
the  ruin,  that  I  did  not  know  it  was  com- 
ing. One  of  the  specific  aims  of  this  sur- 
vey would  be  to  find  what  effect  pesti- 
cides do  have  on  our  plants,  soil  and 
water.  Do  they  alter  the  balance  of  our 
environment?  Do  they  pollute  our 
streams  and  kill  our  fish?  Do  they 
stunt,  and  deform  and  kill  our  vegeta- 
tion? Do  they  have  an  effect  on  our 
health?    Let  us  find  out. 

At  this  time,  the  United  States  has  no 
coordinated  program  for  research  in  this 
and  other  areas  concerning  vegetation. 

As  Dr.  Ross  has  pointed  out.  research 
is  also  lacking  on  plants  as  indicators  of 
geologic  formations,  and  especially,  in 
the  field  of  water  resources.  I  did  not 
know,  for  instance,  that  a  botanist  can 
analyze  a  plant  and  from  it,  find  infor- 
mation on  the  depth  of  water  table  and 
the  mineral  content  where  it  grew.  One 
might  even  find  oil  deposits  through  the 
plant- analyzing  method.  Very  little  re- 
search is  being  carried  on  in  this  inter- 
esting area. 

Data  from  this  survey  could  be  pro- 
vided the  Public  Health  Service,  the 
Geological  Survey,  the  National  Park 
Service  and  other  Government  agencies. 
I  urge  my  fellow  Congressman  to  con- 
sider this  proposal  very  carefully.  And 
I  also  would  recommend  two  books  for 
my  colleagues:  "Silent  Spring."  by 
Rachel  Carson,  and  "The  Quiet  Crisis," 
by  Secretary  Udall. 

I  believe  in  this  idea.  Admittedly,  it 
is  new,  and  it  must  be  explained  and  sold. 
But  it  should  not  be  hard  to  sell  because 
it  is  part  of  a  magnificent  idea — conser- 
vation of  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  na- 
ture. Our  natural  resources  are  price- 
less, and  they  cannot  endure  without  our 
care — for  man  has  the  capacity  to 
destroy  as  well  as  to  invent  and  utilize. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  join  Con- 
gressman Tupper  in  supporting  this  leg- 
islation, and  I  hope  it  finds  the  enthusi- 
astic support  of  my  colleagues.  I  am  in- 
serting a  copy  of  this  bill  in  the  Record. 


rules  relating  to  the  length  or  frequency 
of  broadcast  commercials,  which  was 
programed  for  today,  will  be  called  up 
tomorrow. 

Also  it  is  expected  that  on  tomorrow, 
H.R.  5838,  amending  the  Organic  Act  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  will 
be  called  up. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR 
BALANCE  OF  THE  WEEK 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
8316,  lack  of  authority  of  FCC  to  make 


UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado?  „ 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  personal  as  well  as  State  pride  that 
I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  observance  this  year  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  which  institution  has  not  only 
played  a  major  role  in  the  development 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  West  but  also 
has  shared  its  resources  with  the  Nation 
and  world  through  its  45.000  alumni  as 
well  as  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have 
been  its  guests  on  numerous  occasions 
both  formal  and  informal.  I  refer  to 
the  University  of  Denver  among  whose 
alumni  are  the  Honorable  Byron  Rogers 
and  myself. 

The  university  was  founded  as  Colo- 
rado Seminary  on  March  5.  1864,  under 
a  territorial  charter  signed  by  the  second 
Governor  of  Colorado  Territory,  Dr.  John 
Evans,  at  a  time  when  he  and  others  of 
the  28  solid  men  who  were  the  institu- 
tion's first  trustees  had  more  confidence 
in  the  future  of  Colorado  Territory  than 
did  most  of  the  28,000  citizens  then  with- 
in its  borders. 

Since  that  time,  the  University  of  Den- 
ver has  become  the  popular  name  by 
which  the  degree-granting  functions  of 
Colorado  Seminary  are  most  widely 
known.  It  is.  in  reality,  the  pioneer  In- 
stitution of  higher  learning  in  a  circle 
extending  nearly  500  miles  from  Denver, 
embracing  what  is  now  one  of  the  areas 
of  greatest  future  .potential  and  growth 
within  our  entire  national  borders. 

The  university  has  educated  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  State  which  first  nurtured  her, 
as  well  as  thousands  from  both  neigh- 
boring and  distant  areas,  and  more  than 
50  foreign  lands,  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
professional  studies,  bringing  credit  and 
lasting  repute  to  not  only  her  own  cam- 
pus but  also  to  the  entire  State  and 
Nation. 

The  University  of  Denver  has  ever 
sought  to  share  its  rich  academic  re- 
sources with  the  community,  the  State, 
region,  and  the  world  through  significant 
research,  wide  publication,  and  truly  in- 
ternational programing.  It  is  currently 
engaged  in  a  year-long  centennial  ob- 
servance that  is  not  only  celebrational 
but  emphatically  enlightening  in  explor- 
ing the  present  state  of  man's  existence, 
knowledge  and  purpose  through  scholar- 
ly inquiry  into  the  theme,  "The  Respon- 
sible Individual  and  a  Free  Society  in  an 
Expanding  Universe."  Scholars  of  in- 
ternational fame,  including  many  from 
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outside  our  Nation's  borders,  are  par- 
ticipating in  this  significant  scholarly 
exploration,  and  discussions  on  the  can- 
tennial  theme  are  producing  profound 
new  thoughts  and  energies  across  the 
Nation  through  the  media  of  alumni 
meetings,  public  discussions,  and  exten- 
sive popular  and  scholarly  publication. 

The  Ford  Foundation's  selection  of 
the  University  of  Denver  in  1960  as  one 
of  six  universities  in  the  Nation  to  share 
its  special  program  in  education  focused 
attention  on  Denver  as  the  site  of  a  na- 
tionally recognized  institution  of  higher 
learning.  The  foundation  chose  the 
university  for  a  grant  of  $5  million  pro- 
vided the  university  raise  $10  m-llion — 
exclusive  of  Government  grants  and 
Ford  Foundation  funds — by  June  1963. 

In  announcing  its  choice  of  the  uni- 
versities to  benefit  from  its  special  pro- 
gram in  education — Stanford,  Johns 
Hopkins.  Notre  Dame.  Vanderbilt.  Brown, 
and  Denver — the  foundation  said: 

Each  of  the  universities  has  made  notable 
progress  under  Its  present  leadership.  All 
are  devoted  to.  Indeed  one  might  say  pre- 
occupied with,  academic  excellence,  and  all 
are  making  every  effort  to  reach  new  levels 
of  excellence.  Every  one  Is  Important  In  Its 
own  region,  and  all  aspire  to  greater  Impor- 
tance In  the  national  and  International 
scene. 

The  University  of  Denver's  devotion  to, 
and  preoccupation  with,  academic  ex- 
cellence were  summarized  thus  by  Chan- 
cellor Chester  M  Alter  in  his  convoca- 
tion address  In  1960: 

Our  major  goal,  simply  stated.  Is  to  de- 
velop In  this  great  area  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  High  Plains  one  of  the  Nation's 
outstanding  universities. 

The  university  successfully  concluded 
the  drive — largest  in  Colorado — in  June 
15,  1963. 

The  contributions  that  the  University 
of  Denver  has  made  to  the  city  of  Den- 
ver and  State  of  Colorado  are  primarily 
in  the  realm  of  outstanding  human  re- 
sources. Its  alumni  include  thousands 
of  leaders  in  business,  industry,  the  pro- 
fessions, government,  and  civil  affairs. 
For  example,  among  the  university's 
alumni  are  more  than  half  of  the  teach- 
ers in  the  Denver  pubic  school  system, 
nearly  one-third  of  the  accountants  in 
Colorado,  more  than  one-third  of  the 
lawyers  in  Colorado,  and  many  of  the 
graduate  engineers  associated  with  busi- 
ness and  industrial  firms  in  and  around 
Denver. 

The  intellectual  and  cultural  life  of 
Colorado  is  enriched  year  after  year  by 
the  contributions  of  its  University  of 
Denver.  In  addition  to  Its  academic  pro- 
grams, the  university  sponsors  or 
promotes  many  activities  to  broaden  the 
areas  of  interest  of  residents  of  the  Den- 
ver area.  A  few  examples  of  these  ac- 
tivities: 

The  University's  Social  Science  Foun- 
dation brings  many  experts  on  world  af- 
fairs to  Denver  for  scholarly  discussions 
and  public  exchanges  of  information. 

Prominent  political  leaders  frequently 
present  their  views  in  open  meetings  at 
the  university. 

Visiting  professors  and  students  from 
abroad,  in  appearances  before  Denver 
civic  groups  as  well  as  on  the  university 


campus,  bring  a  broad  knowledge  of  in- 
ternational affairs  to  our  State. 

Faculty  members  lend  their  profes- 
sional talents  to  countless  civic  and 
charitable  undertakings — in  tax  studies, 
zoning,  and  city  planning  questions, 
campaigns  for  welfare  groups,  et  cetera, 
and  serve  as  consultants  and  advisers  to 
many  individual  business  firms  and  share 
with  the  community  their  specialized 
training  and  knowledge  in  a  variety  of 
other  enterprises. 

University  officials  serve  as  hosts  to. 
and  guest  speakers  for.  Denver  conven- 
tion of  many  regional,  national,  and  in- 
ternational organizations  and  learned 
societies. 

The  university  owns  the  Central  City 
Opera  House  and  works  closely  with  the 
Central  City  Opera  Association,  which 
brings  famous  operatic  and  dramatic 
productions  to  Colorado  every  summer. 
The  University  of  Denver  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  attracting  new  business 
and  industry  to  Denver.  Industries  of 
all  types  favor  locations  in  which  there 
are  adequate  schools  at  all  educational 
levels.  The  University  of  Denver,  a  pri- 
vate institution  that  does  not  add  to  the 
tax  burden  of  local  industry,  offers  many 
opportunities  in  higher  education  for  in- 
dustry personnel  and  their  families. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  academic 
programs  for  full-time  students  in  the 
university's  five  colleges — Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. Business  Administration,  Engi- 
neering, Graduate  and  Law— the  univer- 
sity offers  evening  classes  to  the  general 
public.  The  evening  class  schedule  dur- 
ing a  typical  academic  term  includes  160 
courses  offered  by  30  departments. 
Among  them  are  25  community  service— 
noncredit — courses  in  art,  basic  commu- 
nication, economics,  modern  languages, 
psychology,  secretarial  science,  statis- 
tics, theater,  and  other  subjects. 

The  university  supplies  hundreds  of 
well-educated,  trained  personnel  to  local 
firms  every  year.  Of  the  1.200  to  1.500 
students  graduated  by  the  university  an- 
nually, many  remain  in  the  Denver  area 
in  business  and  professional  capacities. 
The  widespread  demand  for  University 
of  Denver  graduates  is  indicated  In  the 
fact  that  more  than  300  local  and  na- 
tional firms  use  the  university's  place- 
ment bureau  to  recruit  personnel. 

The  E>enver  Research  Institute,  estab- 
lished in  1947  as  a  unit  of  the  University 
of  Denver,  plays  a  key  role  in  maintain- 
ing Denver's  stature  as  a  center  for  vital 
research  in  science  and  industrial 
economics. 

The  institute  undertakes  research 
projects  under  contract  to  hundreds  of 
business  firms,  industries,  associations, 
government  agencies,  and  other  organi- 
zations. It  has  completed  more  than  500 
contracts  totaling  $18  million  since  1947. 
Contracts  underway  in  1963  alone  total 
a  record  $5  million. 

Among  DRI's  clients  are  scores  of  area 
firms,  some  of  which  rely  wholly  on  DRIs 
facilities  for  their  research  work;  others 
augment  their  own  research  departments 
by  calling  upon  DRI  for  special  projects. 
The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  has  cited  the  University 
of  Denver  as  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
universities  in  the  field  of  aerospace 
research. 


Besides  providing  substantial  services 
under  contract  to  Denver  area  commerce 
and  industry.  DRI  brings  to  the  commu- 
nity many  prominent  scientists  and  ex- 
p>erts  in  various  research  areas.  DRI 
also  acts  as  host  to  many  scientific  meet- 
ings which  draw  delegates  from  all  over 
the  world. 

Expenditures  of  the  University  of  Den- 
ver. Its  faculty,  staff  and  students  make 
a  substantial  impact  on  the  economy  of 
the  metropolitan  area.  The  university 
has  a  budget  of  approximately  $10.5 
million  annually  for  operating  expenses. 
In  addition,  the  university  has  spent 
from  $1  to  $3  million  annually  for 
building  projects  in  recent  years.  The 
budget  includes  nearly  $8  million  annu- 
ally for  salaries  paid  to  the  university's 
1.250  employees,  ranking  the  university 
among  the  top  10  employers  In  the  Den- 
ver area,  exclusive  of  Federal,  State  and 
municipal  government  agencies. 

The  more  than  3,100  out-of-town  stu- 
dents at  the  university  are  conservatively 
estimated  to  bring  with  them  approxi- 
mately $3  million  to  spend  every  year  in 
the  Denver  area,  exclusive  of  tuition  and 
other  expenses  related  directly  to  their 
education.  Students  who  reside  in  Den- 
ver but  who  might  attend  college  else- 
where If  the  University  of  Denver  did  not 
exist  spend  well  over  a  half -million  dol- 
lars annually  In  the  area. 

The  total  economic  impact  approxi- 
mates $16  million  annually,  on  the  basis 
of  very  conservative  estimates,  and  the 
figure  will  Increase  considerably  as  the 
university  grows  In  the  next  few  years. 

An  independent  gift-supported  Insti- 
tution, the  university  receives  no  tax 
support.  Throughout  Its  history  the  uni- 
versity has  relied  on  the  generosity  of 
the  citizens  of  the  State  for  most  of  Its 
financial  support.  Residents  of  the  area. 
in  turn,  have  looked  to  the  university  for 
leadership  In  higher  education,  for  in- 
tellectual excellence  and  for  cultural  en- 
richment. 

The  university  Is  proud  of  the  com- 
munity and  State  support  It  has  received 
and  proud,  too,  of  its  tradition  of  service 
to  the  people  of  Colorado. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  of  the  House  to 
join  with  me  In  publicly  saluting  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver  in  this,  its  centennial 
year,  and  In  the  expression  of  our  thanks 
for  Its  many  contributions  to  the  Nation 
and  the  world  during  the  past  century, 
and  encouragement  In  the  ongoing  tasks 
of  higher  education  that  it  will  pursue  In 
succeeding  centuries. 


COL  LUCIEN  BECKNER— A  NOTABLE 
KENTUCKIAN 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Snyder]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr  Speaker,  my  home 
city  of  Louisville,  as  well  as  the  entire 
State  of  Kentucky,  sustained  a  great  and 
Irreparable  loss  in  the  death,  in  that  city, 
on  August  28.  1963.  of  Col.  Lucien  Beck- 
ner.  aged  90. 


Colonel  Beckner  was  a  native  of  his- 
toric Clark  County,  in  the  State's  widely 
famed  bluegrass  section;  but  for  many 
years  next  preceding  his  death,  he  was  a 
resident  of  Louisville,  where  he  served 
until  his  death  as  director  of  the  natural 
history  museum  of  the  public  library. 
His  father.  Judge  William  Morgan  Beck- 
ner. once  served  In  this  body  as  the  rep- 
resentative from  the  district  of  which 
Clark  County  was  a  part. 

A  man  of  liberal  education.  Including 
studies  of  scientific  character,  Colonel 
Beckner  was  possessed  of  great  versatil- 
ity and  practical  experience.  He  at- 
tended the  old  Louisville  Military  Acad- 
emy, Center  College,  University  of  Ken- 
tucky. Transylvania  College,  and  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  civil 
engineer,  lawyer,  geologist,  historian, 
author  in  general,  naturalist,  newspaper 
editor  and  publisher,  railroad  builder  In 
Kentucky  and  Ecuador,  antiquarian ;  and 
distinguished  himself  in  all  the  fields  of 
his  endeavor.  Moreover  he  was  devoted 
to  civic  betterment,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  citizens  of  his  State  and  community. 
He  was  past  president  of  the  Kentucky 
Academy  of  Science,  and  was  a  fellow  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  and  a  member  of 
the  Filson  Club — an  outstanding  his- 
torical society  of  Kentucky,  of  which  he 
had  been  a  long  and  effective  member. 
Also,  he  was  a  Knight  Templar  and 
Shriner.  He  had  also  served  on  the 
staffs,  as  colonel,  of  a  Kentucky  Governor 
and  a  Tennessee  Governor. 

In  addition,  he  had  served  as  a  colonel 
of  the  Ecuadorian  Government,  and  as 
that  country's  representative  to  the  Pan 
American  Exposition  at  Buffalo  in  1901, 
he  supervised  the  construction  of  the 
Ecuadorian  structure  of  the  enterprise. 
He  left  as  immediate  survivors,  two 
widowed  daughters  and  several  grand- 
children and  great  grandchildren. 

All  in  all.  Colonel  Beckner  was  widely 
known,  esteemed  and  beloved.  In  ex- 
ample, in  achievement,  in  the  capacity 
for  friendship  and  sturdlness  of  char- 
acter and  worthwhile  achievement,  he 
left  to  posterity,  a  splendid  legacy. 

Upon  his  death  the  Courier-Journal 
and  Louisville  Times,  and  the  whole  press 
In  Kentucky  paid  fine  tribute  to  his  life 
and  accomplishments.  The  Filson  Club 
paid  especial  honor  to  him. 

One    of    Colonel    Beckner's    longtime 
friends,   Hon.   Maurice   H.   Thatcher,   a 
five-term    predecessor    of    mine    from 
Louisville,  yet  living  and  active  in  works 
of    public   welfare,   and    respected    and 
highly  regarded  by  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate,   wrote    a    eulogy    of    his    deceased 
friend.  In  a  just  and  apt  tribute.  In  sonnet 
form;   and  under  leave  accorded  me.  I 
now  Include  It  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
LuciEN  Beckner 
(By  Maurice  H.  Thatcher) 
Thru  many  years  we  knew  him  as  a  friend. 
And  as  a  man  of  character;  by  all 
He  was  esteemed.     His  was  a  happy  blend 
Of  birth  and  worth;  his  virtues  would  recall 
That  which   was  best  In  his  forebears,   and 

which 
Himself  augmented  much :  and  thus  he  stood 
Erect  before  the  world,  supremely  rich 
In  strengths  to  serve   his  need  and  public 
good. 


With  science  as  a  guide,  and  sklUfulness. 
And  Judgments  wise,  and  ceaseless  energy — 
In  sundry  fields  he  labored  with  success. 
And  wrote  his  name  aloft — for  all  to  see. 
Always  he  lived  with  open  heart  and  mind — 
For  one,  his  like.  Time  long  must  search  to 
find. 


RUSSIAN  AIRLIFT  TO  CYPRUS 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Snyder]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  So- 
viets can  keep  talks  going  in  the  United 
Nations  while  they  Institute  one  of  their 
sub  rosa  airlifts  into  Cyprus — that  island 
and.  with  It.  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
will  be  lost  to  the  free  world.  Under 
unanimous  consent  I  Introduce  into  the 
Record  a  UPI  report  about  this  published 
in  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  Feb- 
ruary 24.  I  would  also  like  to  include 
articles  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  February  26  and  the  New 
York  Post  of  February  21. 

What  is  being  done  to  forestall  this 
danger? 

(From  the  Washington    (D.C.)    Dally  News. 
Feb. 24, 1964] 
Dicker  for  Air  Rights  in   Ctprus: 
Russians  Move  in  on  Crisis 
Nicosia.  Cyprus,   February   24. — The   Rus- 
sians moved  directly  Into  the  Cyprus  crisis 
today  with   the  opening  of   negotiations  on 
an  air  link  between  Moscow  and  Nicosia. 

The  Foreign  Ministry  Insisted  the  talks 
were  routine  and  unrelated  to  the  Island's 
civil  strife,  but  they  coincided  with  Turkish 
charges  that  President  Makarlos  Is  seeking 
Soviet  Intervention. 

ticklish 
Direct  talks  of  any  kind  between  Cyprus 
and  the  Kremlin  run  counter  to  United 
States  and  British  efforts  to  avoid  Soviet  In- 
volvement In  a  ticklish  situation  affecting 
the  eastern  flank  of  NATO  defenses. 

Archbishop  Makarlos'  government  refused 
to  comment  on  efforts  to  settle  the  crisis  at 
the  United  Nations  In  New  York,  but  Nicosia 
newspapers  which  generally  reflect  the  Gov- 
ernment's views  said  the  negotiations  were 
falling  apart. 

There  were  persistent  fears  that  collapse 
of  the  peace  talks  would  set  off  new  major 
violence  between  Greek  and  Turkish  Cjfprlots 
In  their  dispute  over  constitutional  rights. 
This  could  provoke  war  between  partners. 

(In  Ankara  yesterday  Turkish  Foreign  Min- 
ister Ferldun  Cemal  Erkln  said  "the  Initial 
fights  between  Greek  and  Turkish  Cyprlots 
last  December  were  prearranged  genocide  of 
Turkish  Cyprlots,  an  attempt  to  force  them 
to  accept  Greek  wishes. 

("Makarlos  Is  trying  to  achieve  this  aim  by 
obtaining  Intervention  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  Communist  countries,"  Erkln 
said.) 

RAF  BASES 

A  three-man  Russian  delegation  Is  trying 
to  win  landing  rights  on  Cyprus  for  the  So- 
viet airline  Aeroflot.  Sources  close  to  the 
Foreign  Ministry  said  test  flights  might  be- 
gin within  2  weeks,  bringing  Soviet  planes 
over  the  secret  British  Royal  Air  Force  bases 
on  this  Mediterranean  Island. 

At  present  the  British  European  Airways. 
Mideast  Airlines,  the  Greek  Olympic  Air- 
lines, and  the  Israeli  El  Al  and  United  Arab 


Airlines    operate    out    of    Cyprus,    a    former 
British  colony. 

The  Russian  move  to  set  up  a  direct  air 
link  came  at  a  time  when  Soviet  popularity 
In  Cyprus  was  high  because  of  Moscow's  sup- 
port for  the  Greek  Cyprlot  stand  at  the 
United  Nations. 

U.N.    VETO 

Informed  sources  here  said  the  Soviet 
Union  probably  will  veto  any  VN.  Security 
Council  plan  for  Cyprus  unless  It  meets  the 
demands  of  the  Makarlos  government. 

The  Council  Is  ex{>ected  to  receive  a  re- 
port from  U.N.  Secretary  General  Thant  to- 
morrow on  his  intensive  negotiations  with 
the  various  parties  Involved  In  the  crisis. 

President  Makarlos  Insists  any  settlement 
must  Include  U.N.  protection  against  out- 
side aggression,  which  he  fears  from  Tur- 
key. He  also  wants  any  peace  force  under 
authority  of  the  Security  Council. 

These  conditions  In  effect  would  abrogate 
the  1960  treaties  which  gave  the  Turkish 
minority  on  Cyprus  veto  power  In  the  Greek- 
dominated  government,  and  made  Britain. 
Turkey,  and  Greece  guarantors  of  the  island's 
sovereignty  and  security. 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
Feb. 26.  1964) 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  tried  but 
failed,  as  he  confessed  yesterday,  to  resolve 
the  Cyprlot  Issue.  It  Is  not  that  his  formula 
for  a  mixed  peace  force  was  unreasonable. 
It  was  only  too  reasonable.  And  that  Is  why 
President  Makarlos  rejected  It. 

The  Secretary  General  and  President  Ma- 
karlos have  been  working  at  cross  purposes. 
Mr.  Thant  has  been  Intent  on  producing  an 
International  force  which  would  keep  the 
peace  and  prevent  the  Greeks  and  Turks 
from  killing  each  other.  Archbishop  Maka- 
rlos Is  not  simply  Interested  In  preserving 
the  peace. 

He  Is  confident  that  the  Greeks,  outnum- 
bering the  Turks  four  to  one.  can  win  the 
war  on  the  island  If  they  could  only  be  pro- 
tected from  Intervention  by  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Turkish  Republic.  And  that  Is 
what  he  wants  the  U.N.  Security  Council  to 
do  for  him — neutralize  the  Turks  outside 
while  he  deals  with  the  Turks  Inside  Cyprus. 
To  help  him  neutralize  both  the  Turks 
and  the  British,  who  are  now  carrying  the 
burden  of  preserving  the  peace  on  the  island 
almost  slnglehanded.  President  Makarlos  is 
flirting  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  discuss- 
ing an  air  link  to  Moscow.  The  British 
already  have  warned  him  against  the  cur- 
rent Importation  of  arms  which  are  going 
to  Greek  Irregulars  on  the  island.  The 
source  of  these  Imports  was  not  disclosed. 
An  air  link  to  Moscow  would  permit  the  Rus- 
sians to  step  up  the  flow  of  arms. 

During  the  negotiations  at  the  U.N.  Presi- 
dent Makarlos  disclosed  that  one  of  his  pri- 
mary alms  Is  to  annul  the  1960  treaty  where- 
by Britain.  Greece,  and  Turkey  have  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility  for  upholding  the  con- 
stitution and  maintaining  the  peace  on  the 
island.  Rejection  of  Mr.  Thant's  formula 
makes  It  all  the  more  necessary  to  uphold 
the  treaty  rights  of  Britain  and  the  two 
other  countries.  The  treaty — and  Brltam's 
presence  on  the  Island — has  become  Increas- 
ingly important  not  only  to  preserve  the 
peace  but  to  protect  the  Island  from  falling 
under  Soviet  Influence. 

Britain,  looking  for  others  to  share  the 
burden,  allowed  the  situation  to  slip  out  of 
Its  hands  and  drift  Into  the  halls  of  the 
United  Nations. 

I  Prom  the  New  York   (N.Y.)    Post,  Feb.  21. 
1964] 
Toward  a  Cyprus  Settlement 
U.S.  Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Stevenson's  ap- 
praisal of  the  urgencies  In  the  Cyprus  crisis 
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should    commend    Itself    u>    all    reasonable 

"^The  security  Councils  first  order  of  busi- 
ness. Mr  Stevenson  declared,  should  be  to 
stop  the  bloodshed  between  Greek  and  Turk- 
ish Cypriots,  This  requires  a  U  N^  peace- 
keeping force  It  also  requires  a  U.N.  medi- 
ator  capable  of   reestablishing   communlca- 

"Tr'chbishop  Makarios  has  previously  held 
a  different  view  of  U.N.  priorities  He  has 
sought  a  Security  Council  resolution  hat 
Will  set  aside  Turkey's  right  ""'If'; ^^^tJJf 
treaty  to  send  in  troops  to  protect  the  Turk- 
ich  Cypriot  minority  Since  the  threat  of 
Turkish  intervention  is  the  major  restraint 
upon  the  Greek  majority.  Makarios^  in  effect 
Is  Mklng  the  Council  to  place  the  Turkish 
Cyprlots  at  his  mercy 

The  Council  will  not  play  this  game. 
It  is  regretuble  that  Russia's  advocacy  of 
the   Makarios  position   has  encouraged   him 
to  persist  in  his  unrealistic  effort. 

The  longer  the  moment  of  truth  Is  de- 
layed, the  longer  will  the  danger  of  larger 
explosion  remain. 

When  Makarios  realizes  that  a  peacekeep- 
ing force  will  not  and  should  not  be  set  up 
in  a  way  that  would  supersede  rights  guar- 
anteed under  the  1960  treaty,  the  Security 
council  and  Secretary  General  U  Thant  will 
be  able  to  get  down  to  business. 

That  business  Is  to  restore  peace  on  tne 
island,  enforce  the  cease-flre  and  encourage 
negotiations.  There  are  at  least  some  Inti- 
mations as  this  is  written  that  we  are  headed 
In  that  direction. 


r  • 


EXPERIMENT     IN     INTERNATIONAL 
LIVING 
Mr  HALL.     Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire   (Mr.  Cleveland  1   may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    CLEVELAND.     Mr.   Speaker,   on 
February  13,  I  addressed  the  House  con- 
cerning   some    of    the    important    work 
which  is  being  done  by  the  Experiment  in 
International  Living  in  Putney.  Vt.    My 
friend  Gordon  Boyce.  the  president  of  the 
organization,  informs  me  that  he  has  re- 
ceived many  favorable  comments  con- 
cerning my  remarks.     Accordingly,  we 
have  made  arrangements  to  send  copies 
to  a  group  of  people  whose  interest  in  the 
experiment  has  been  one  of  its  sustaining 
forces.    A  voluntary  organization  such  as 
the  experiment  must  depend,  in  the  final 
analysis,  on  people  who  are  well  acquaint- 
ed with  its  work,  who  believe  In  it.  and 
who  will  support  it. 


THE  OVERTIME  HOAX 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  1  Mr.  Cleveland  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  dou- 
ble pay  for  overtime  as  embodied  in 
H.R.  9802  and  advocated  by  this  ad- 
ministration would  impose  a  hardship 
on  many  companies.  It  would  result  in 
higher    costs   to    the   American    public 


Without  a  compensating  increase  in  ern- 
ployment  as  intended  by  the  bii  .    Whae 
the  tripartite  committees  establisned  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  make  in- 
dividual decisions  on  the  Particular  in- 
diastries  to  be  affected  by  the  double  over- 
?me  rate,  it  is  likely  that  all  industries 
^SSd  be  forced  to  pay  either  directly 
or  indirectly  the  higher  operating  costs 
resulting  from  enactment  of  the  bill.    I 
have  received  a  considerable  amount  °f 
mail  protesting  double  pay  P^nalUes  for 
overtime   which   emphas.zes   the    gr^t 
concern  this  proposal  is  creating  in  my 

^^"^would  like  to  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues attention  an  editorial  The 
Overtime  Hoax."  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  February  6.  1964.  wh.ch  well 
capsules  some  of  the  strong  argxmients 
against  this  proposal : 

I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  6.  1964) 
The  Ovoitime  Hoax 

Almost  everything  is  wrong  ''«/*";  *"^ 
the  administrations  proposals  on  overtime 
nay— in  principle  and  practice.  ,„,^^ 

"^  The  theory  Is  that  If  employer,  were  forced 
to  oav  double  time  Instead  of  time  and  a 
half  for  overtime,  they  would  chocee  to  hire 
SfoJe  workers.  Accordingly  the  Pre«ment  ha. 
just  asked  congress  to  empower  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  set  up  committees  to  determine 
the  "appropriate  ■  work  periods  in  different 
InSustrles;  double  time  would  have  to  be 
paid  for  all  hours  beyond  the  recommended 

"'Is  Tecr'Sary  Wlrtz  see.  It.  if  all  overtime 
coufd  be  eliminated,  more  than  900.000  more 
workers  would  be  needed,  which  would  make 
a  sizable  dent  In  unemployment  "  o^"- 
time  could  be  reduced  Instead  of  eliminated, 
there  would  still  be  substantially  more  Jobs. 
But  that  agreeable  assumption  Is.  to  put  it 
mildly,  an  overslmpUflcatlon. 

First,  any  such  theory  must  assume  that 
the  right  kind  of  extra  workers  would  be 
available  when  needed,  whereas  In  fact  a 
Kreat  many  of  today's  Jobless  are  lacking 
fn  some  of  the  very  skills  most  In  demand^ 
A  company  cited  In  a  recent  report  In  this 
newspaper  illustrates  the  difficulty 

The  company  has  been  trying  hard  to  And 
skilled  workers  so  It  could  cut  out  overtime. 
Yet  it  can't  find  the  people  to  fill  the  Jobs 
It  has  open,  even  though  communities  within 
easy  commuting  are  classed  as  areas  of  sub- 
stantial unemployment. 

That's  only  one  aspect  of  the  problem,  in 
other  cases,  machinery  Is  fully  manned  and 
there  Is  no  place  to  put  extra  workers:  the 
only  way  to  get  more  production  Is  to  work 
longer  hours.  The  proposed  overtime  penal- 
ty would  simply  be  a  heavy  addition  to  costs 
without    any   employment   gain. 

In  still  other  cases,  overtime  Is  sporadic; 
to  hire  more  workers  to  replace  overtime 
mears  they  would  have  to  be  laid  off  fre- 
quently The  auto  Industry,  for  one.  doesn't 
like  Its  employment  to  fluctuate  any  more 
than  necessary  In  the  nature  of  Its  somewhat 
uneven  schedules.  All  the  same,  the  United 
Auto  Workers  Union  is  expected  to  push 
hard  this  year  for  contract  provisions  requir- 
ing more  hiring  In  place  of  some  overtime, 
thus   aggravating   the   fluctuations. 

By  no  means  all  employers,  contrary  to  the 
Governments  apparent  belief,  resort  to  over- 
time because  It  may  be  relatively  less  costly 
than  hiring  new  workers,  with  all  the  ex- 
pensive fringe  benefits,  but  some  do  In 
such  instances,  they  might  go  on  paying 
overtime  even  at  the  higher  rate  Or  they 
might  cut  out  overtime  by  cutting  produc- 
tion or  slowing  deliveries;  In  other  words, 
choosing  inefficiency 

It  could  be  worse  than  that.  As  one  exec- 
utive puts  It.  the  administration  proposal 
•could  cause   layoffs   In  some  cases  because 


paying  excesslvelj  high  overtime  rates  might 
make  a  manufacturing  operation  uneco- 
nomical." That  1.  indeed  an  odd  way  to  go 
about  Increasing  employment. 

As  for  the  principle  of  the  thing— well.  It 
certainly  Introduces  a  new  element  of  com- 
pulsion to  have  Government-appointed  com- 
mittees snooping  around  anddecreelng  what 
are  -appropriate"  work  periods  What  with 
Sntractual  featherbedding  and  numerous 
restrictive  statutes,  one  would  think  man- 
agerial   prerogatives   are    already   sufficiently 

'"And^S  It  noted  that  this  I.  an  intrusion 
on  the  worklngman  as  well.  Many  employees 
understandably  like  the  fatter  Paychecks 
overtime  brings  and  will  not  take  kindly  to 
forgoing  them.  By  what  theory  of  freedom 
does  the  Government  presume  to  tell  a  man 
he  cant  work  as  much  as  he  wants  and 
make  as  much  as  an  employer  Is  willing  to 

''^iil  this,  perhaps,  might  carry  less  weight 
If  the  upshot  actually  would  be  the  crea- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  new  Jobs.  But  the 
evidence  Is  that  It  would  not.  that  It  would 
chiefly  bring  about  heavier  costs  higher 
prices  and  further  impediments  to  the  sound 
economic  growth  on  which  the  creation  of 
real  lobs  must  depend. 

That  being  so.  we  And  It  difficult  to  have 
a  high  regard  for  a  proposal  that  would  pe- 
nalize employer,  employee,  consumer  and  at 
the  same  time  amount  to  a  hoax  on  the  un- 
employed.   
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THE  AGREEMENTS  TO  CONTINUE 
HIGH  LEVEL  MEAT  IMPORTS 
Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  NelsenI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The   SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    NELSEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  and  State  In 
their  recent  announcement  of  new  volun- 
tary trade  agreements  on  meat  Imports 
with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  labored 
long  and  loud  and  came  up  with  a  mouse. 
The    announced    agreemenU    represent 
their  futile  efforts  to  help  solve  the  meat 
import    problem.      What    their    efforts 
amount  to  Is  a  promise  confirming  the 
continued  high  level  of  price-depressing 
red  meat  Imports  from  these  two  coun- 
tries in  the  years  to  come. 

On  February  21.  President  Shuman  oi 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
addressed  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Freeman  commenting  on  the  an- 
nounced beef  import  agreements.  I  ask 
that  Mr.  Shumans  letter  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 
AMERICAN  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Washington.  DC  .  February  21.  1964. 
Hon.  Orville  L.  Freeman. 
Secretary.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Fr»eman:  Your  telegram  an- 
nouncing the  agreements  which  have  been 
entered  into  with  the  Governments  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  with  respect  to  tne 
importation  of  meat,  concludes  with  the  ten- 
tence.  "Livestock  producers  will  benent 
materially  and  immediately." 

I  couldn't  disagree  with  you  more.  Oov- 
ernmenl  supply  management  on  an  Inter- 
national  scale  Is  no  better  than  the  domMtlc 
variety  which  has  been  rejected  by  botn 
the   Congress  and   American   farmers. 

As  you  know,  we  opposed  from  the  outset 
prop<ial8    to    deal    with    the    meat    Import 


problem  through  the  negotiation  of  a  so- 
called  commodity  arrangement.  We  have 
had  enough  exp>erlence  with  International 
commodity  agreements  to  know  that  they 
are  worse  than  worthless  In  promoting  and 
protecting  the  Interests  of  farmers  and 
ranchers. 

Instead  of  being  worthy  of  commendation, 
these  particular  agreements  amount  to  a 
betrayal  of  American  apiculture.  The  effect 
is  to  give  foreign  competitors  assurance  that 
they  will  be  able  to  Increase  sales  In  the  U.S. 
market  In  the  future  In  return  for  a  rela- 
tively small,  temporary  cutback.  This  must 
come  as  a  shocking  disappointment  to  most 
of  those  associated  with  this  abortive  effort. 
Cattle  feeders  particularly  have  suffered 
from  a  sharp  decline  In  prices.  Your  De- 
partment has  estimated  the  1963  decline 
in  choice  steer  prices  at  $3.70  per  hundred- 
weight with  "about  50  cents"  of  It  attribut- 
able to  Increased  meat  Imports  and  "about 
$3.20"  due  to  "the  effect  of  the  Increased 
meat  supply"  produced  domestically.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  an  accurate  appraisal. 
What  has  not  been  made  clear  is  that  the 
major  cause  of  the  decline  In  fed  cattle  prices 
has  been  the  dumping  of  CCC  owned  stocks 
of  feed  grains  In  1961  and  1962.  This  action 
artificially  depressed  feed  grain  prices  and 
set  In  motion  the  buildup  In  cattle  and  hog 
numbers.  Official  USDA  statistics  reveal 
that  corn  consumption  by  cattle  on  feed  In 
1963  was  32.9  percent  greater  than  In  1960. 
Cattlemen  are  now  reaping  the  heartbreak- 
ing results  of  this  mistaken  policy,  which 
apparently  was  Inaugurated  In  a  desperate 
attempt  to  make  the  so-called  emergency 
feed  grain  program  look  like  a  success  In- 
stead of  the  dismal  failure  It  has  been. 

As  bad  as  the  recently  concluded  meat 
agreements  are  In  and  of  themselves,  there 
Is  another  most  Important  and  far-reach- 
ing aspect  that  deserves  attention.  Our 
negotiators  at  the  upcoming  trade  negotia- 
tion sessions  have  a  difficult  enough  Job  to 
perform  In  Insisting  on  realistic  reductions 
In  trade  restrictions.  Including  nontarlff  re- 
strictions, against  U.S.  exports.  The  prec- 
edent established  by  our  Government  having 
agreed  to  a  meaningless  commodity  ar- 
rangement In  the  case  of  meat  Imports  pro- 
vides an  additional  burden  to  bear.  This 
action  has  the  effect  of  cutting  the  ground 
out  from  under  the  U.S.  representatives  at 
the  forthcoming  trade  negotiations  and  con- 
stitutes a  grave  disservice  to  all  fanners  and 
ranchers  In  the  United  States. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  B   Shuman. 

President. 


If  there  are  any  Members  who  do  not 
wish  to  have  their  statements  reprinted, 
they  should  so  advise  the  Congressional 
Record  clerk,  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes. 
room  H-112,  the  Capitol  Building. 

Otherwise,  statements  and  remarks 
made  In  connection  with  this  year's 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day  will  be  re- 
produced in  pamphlet  form. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  TO  MEMBERS  OP 
THE  HOUSF  CONrFPKTNG  RF- 
PRINTING  OF  STATEMENTS  MADE 
ON  THE  46rH  ANiNiVi-KO/Uii  or' 
UKRAINE'S  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  reprints  will  be 
made  of  statements  of  Memhprs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  occasion 
of  the  46th  anniversary  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Ukraine,  'ine  reyiuii-i.*o  as 
been  requested  by  th**  T'nrr«ir<<'"i  r*'--- 
eress  Committee  of  America,  Inc.,  302 
West  13th  Street,  New  Yoik  14.  ^.if . 


NEW    YORK    STATE    DEMOCRATIC 
CONGRESSIONAL         DELEGATION 
UNANIMOUSLY     CONDEMNS     SO- 
VIET PERSECUTION  OF  JEWS 
Mr.    PEPPER.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The   SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    MULTER.     Mr.    Speaker,    at    a 
meeting  of   the  New  York   Democratic 
congressional    delegation    on    February 
19,  1964,  a  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  condemning  Soviet  persecution 
of  Jews  and  urging  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  to  schedule  hearings  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  232.    This 
resolution — sponsored    by    our    distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New    York,    the    Honorable    John    J. 
RooNEY — expresses    the    sense    of    the 
House  in  condemnation  of  the  terrorism 
experienced  by  Russian  Jews  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Soviet  Government. 

I  commend  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  New  York  delegation  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  and  urge  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  to  report  it  im- 
mediately to  the  House  for  adoption. 

The  resolution  follows: 
REsoLtmoN  Adopted  by  the  New  York  State 
Democratic     Congressional     Delegation, 
Meeting  February  19,  1964 
Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  members  of  this  delegation  are  deep- 
ly shocked  by  the  many  acts  of  terrorism 
and  persecution  committed  against  Jews  re- 
siding In  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  such  acts  of  terrorism  and  perse- 
cution have  resulted  unjustly  In  the  confis- 
cation of  property  and  in  the  deprivation  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  possessed  by  other 
citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union;    and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  on  other  occasions  Intervened  and 
Interceded  In  behalf  of  persecuted  minorities 
In  other  countries;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  a  resolu- 
tion. House  Concurrent  Resolution  232.  spon- 
sored by  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Honorable  John  J.  Rooney,  which  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  in  condemnation 
of  such  terrorism  and  persecution:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  New  York  State  Dem- 
ocratic congressional  delegation  pledges  Its 
complete  support  of  that  resolution  and 
urges  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  schedule 
hearings  on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
232  at  once  and  to  report  It  to  the  House 
with  a  recommendation  that  It  pass;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Honorable  Thomas  E.  Mobcaw, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


BROADENING  THE  SCOPE  OP 
PROSPERITY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter, and  I  further  ask  that  those  who 
will  participate  in  this  colloquy  also  be 
permitted  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extrsmeous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  time  to  discuss  one  of  the 
major  problems  we  are  facing  in  our  so- 
ciety, that  of  poverty. 

In  the  President's  Economic  Report  of 
January  1956— that  being  President 
Eisenhower's — chapter  III  is  devoted  to 
the  title,  "Broadening  the  Scope  of  Pros- 
perity." In  this  very  excellent  chapter, 
the  attention  of  the  Nation  and  the  Con- 
gress was  directed  to  the  problems  of  that 
segment  of  our  population  which  has  not 
moved  forward  as  well  economically  as 
has  the  other  segments. 

President  Johnson  In  his  message  to 
Congress  has  called  attention  to  these 
same  areas.  He  has  called  It  a  "war  on 
poverty."  Of  course,  we  welcome  all  ef- 
forts by  all  people  in  moving  forward  in 
our  society  to  meet  these  problems. 
However,  to  treat  it  In  this  fashion,  as 
if  it  were  something  new  or  something 
that  our  society  has  not  been  directing 
its  attention  to — as  I  would  put  it,  since 
the  foundation  of  this  country— I  think 
is  to  get  It  out  of  context. 

I  have  always  felt  that  this  society 
that  was  formed  on  the  American  con- 
tinent, partlcuarly  the  founding  of  this 
great  Republic,  had  as  one  of  its  major 
functions— that  is.  its  essential  func- 
tions— a  war  on  poverty. 

The  other  matter  of  context  which  is 
most  Important  to  keep  in  mind  is  the 
fact  that  our  lowest  income  group,  and 
we  might  illustrate  it  by  the  itinerate 
farmworker,  is  much  higher  Income- 
wise  and  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
standard  of  living  than  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  people  throughout  the 
world,  that  our  neighboring  countries 
south  of  the  border  have  thousands  of 
their  citizens  on  waiting  lists  2  to  3  years 
long  to  get  Into  this  element  of  pover- 
ty, as  It  were,  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  simply  a  matter  of  getting  this  in  con- 
text so  that  we  realize  that  in  order  to 
move  forward  in  this  area  we  must  have 
a  clear  picture  of  where  we  are  and  how 
much  further  we  might  go. 

One  other  point.  I  had  a  rare  exper- 
ience In  my  political  career  back  In  1958, 
when  the  AFL-CIO  planned  what  they 
caled  a  "march  of  the  jobless"  on  Wash- 
ington. Indeed  they  came  to  Washing- 
ton, not  marching,  I  might  say,  but  rid- 
ing in  pretty  much  luxury.  They  held 
a  big  rally  down  in  the  Armory  just  to 
the  east  of  us  here.  I  was  asked  by  our 
Republican  leadership  to  be  the  Repub- 
lican spokesman  to  address  this  group. 
Beside  me  on  the  platform  was  the  then 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  who  Is  now  our  President. 
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Mr.  Johnson's  concluding  remarks 
were  along  these  lines.    He  said : 

As  soon  as  I  leave  here.  I  am  going  bick 
to  the  Senate  and  Introduce  a  resolution  to 
create  a  commission  to  go  around  the  coun- 
try and  go  into  these  areas  of  unemployment 
so  we  can  do  something  about  It. 

My  response,  when  it  came  my  turn 
to  address  the  group,  was  that  I  thought. 
perhaps  the  idea  of  creating  a  commis- 
sion was  pretty  good,  but  I  would  sug- 
gest that  that  commission  go  into  the 
areas  of  success  as  a  method  of  fi.id.ng 
out  what  we  might  do  in  those  areas 
where  we  did  not  have  success.    In  othei 
words,  accentuate  the  positive  in  order 
to  eliminate  the  negative,  instead  of  ac- 
centuating the  negative  and  mulling  over 
that     I  do  believe  that  in  meeting  these 
problems,  whether  in  the  field  of  unem- 
ployment or  race  relations,  the  best  way 
is  to  go  to  the  areas  of  success  where  we 
have    solved    these    problems— and    we 
have  in  many  instances— because  there 
we  might  find  the  solutions  by  looking 
to  areas  where  we  have  moved  forward. 
So  this  matter  of  getting  this  question 
of  poverty  into  context.  I  believe,  is  the 
way  to  move  forward  in  solving  these 
'•pockets   of   poverty."   or   whatever   we 
might  call  them,  where  you  have  groups 
of  people  who  still  have  not  moved  for- 
ward as  fast  as  the  rest  of  our  society  in 
attaining  the  highest  standard  of  living 
any  nation  has  ever  experienced  in  his- 
tory, or  that  any  nation  in  the  world  to- 
day experiences. 

The  six  members  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  have  prepared  their 
minority  and  supplemental  views  on 
President  Johnson's  economic  report. 
We  have  a  particular  chapter  devoted  to 
this  subject  of  the  conquest  of  poverty 
and  I  am  going  to  insert  this  document 
in  the  Record  in  conjunction  with  my 
remarks  here 

I  have  issued  a  press  release  in  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  colleagues,  Congress- 
men Ayres.  Brotzman.  Cleveland. 
Prelinghuysen,  Goodell.  Griffin.  Hall. 
Harvey  of  Michigan.  Laird.  Albert.  Quie. 
Taft.  and  Widnall  where  we  point  up 
this  discussion  that  we  are  going  to  have 
today  on  this  subject. 

I  want  to  lay  the  groundwork  a  little 
further  before  I  yield  to  some  of  my  col- 
leagues to  discuss  this  matter. 

The  opinion  of  the  six  members  of  the 
Republicans,  on  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  as  expressed  in  this  state- 
ment, is  not  one  of  those  where  we  are 
completely  unanimous  on  all  the  details. 
I,  myself,  have  quest  ons  about  some  of 
the  recommendations  that  are  contained 
in  this  report  of  our  own.  But  the  pur- 
pose that  is  served  is  to  call  attention  to 
possible  ways  that  we  might  move 
forward. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  is  not 
a  legislative  committee,  and  I  think  it 
is  wise  that  it  is  not.  All  it  can  do  is  to 
mak3  studies— and  they  are  more  in  the 
general  area  of  economics — and  recom- 
mendations which  hopefully  the  legisla- 
tive committees  who  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  going  in  depth  into  these  pro- 
grams to  see  whether  or  not  the  par- 
ticular recommendations  might  be  ad- 
visable. 
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As  to  the  objectives.  1  think  we  do 
agree  on  what  we  are  seeking.  "Where 
we  use  the  Federal  sector— the  govern- 
mental mechanism— where  we  use  the 
State  and  local  sectors  and  where  we  use 
the  private  sector  of  our  economy  is  a 
matter  of  judgment  and  not  a  matter  of 
difference  in  fundamental  principles^ 

My  own  predilection— I  believe  this  is 
true  of  all  Republicans— is  to  rely  basi- 
cally on  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy and  only  to  go  to  government  m 
the  areas  in  which,  for  various  reasons, 
the  private  sector  cannot  move  forward^ 
When  we  do  move  to  the  governmental 
sector  we  first  move  to  the  local  level. 
Only  when  the  local  level  of  the  govern- 
ment cannot  solve  the  problem  do  we 
move  to  the  State  level.  Only  when  the 
State  and  local  goverrmients  cannot 
solve  the  problem  do  we  move  to  the 
Federal  level. 

But  we  cannot  exclude  in  our  recom- 
mendations the  possibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  assisting  in  these  areas. 
Essentially,  the  statement  of  the  Re- 
publicans on  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee puts  this  problem  in  context  with 
regard  to  what  is  poverty.    We  must  de- 
fine it  first,  because  we  shall  not  get  any- 
where unless  we  know  of  what  we  are 
talking.    If  a  family  with  an  income  of 
$3  000  or  less  is  to  be  the  definition  of 
"poverty."   then  indeed   that   is  a   very 
high  standard  of  living,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  around  the  world. 

With  these  introductory  remarks,  I 
shaU  be  pleased  to  yield  to  my  col- 
leagues. „    ^ 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr   HallJ. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 
I  compliment  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri on  the  statement  he  has  made  and 
I  submit  to  the  House  that  all  we  can  do 
is  to  predict  what  those  who  control  the 
platform  from  which  they  speak,  and 
have  a  national  audience,  can  and  will 
do  on  such  dire  things  as  missile  gaps, 
the   war   against   poverty,   or   anything 

else 

My  colleague,  the  senior  delegate  of 
the  Republicans  from  the  great  State  of 
Missouri,  is  constantly  working  in  this 
particular  vineyaid.  not  only  to  predict 
what  the  opposition  will  do  but  also  to 
maintain  responsibly  progressive  and 
constructive  ideas  toward  the  real,  basic 
solution  of  the  problems  which  face  the 
Nation.  He  has  published  a  book  en- 
titled "87.000.000  Jobs."  which  most  of 
us  have  read,  which  has  much  to  do  with 
retraining  and  rehabilitation,  and  in 
fact,  gives  the  answer  to  the  oftheard 
complaint  and  cry  of  automation. 

I  compliment  my  colleague  for  what 
he  is  doing  and  for  taking  this  time  in 
order  that  we  may  predict  the  real  an- 
swer to  the  war  on  poverty,  and  thereby 
take  the  political  hoax  out  of  the  spring- 
board from  which  the  administration 
takes  off  on  this  particular  political 
prattle  and  propaganda,  which  we  now 
hear  so  often. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  "missile  gap" 
which  we  heard  in  196C  as  the  campaign 


began  to  "rev  up"  speed.  By  the  end  of 
that  campaign  some  of  us  wanted  to  go 
into  our  homes  out  in  the  Ozarks,  pull 
the  window  blinds,  lock  the  doors,  main- 
tain all  the  security  we  could,  and  cook 
up  a  pot  of  beans;  because  one  of  the 
cries  was  that  half  the  people  were  going 
to  bed  hungry  and  that  all  they  had  to 
eat  were  peanuts  and  beans  and  this  was 
not  a  good  diet.  ^,      j 

Like  the  gentleman  who  has  outlined 
the  minority  report  of  the  members  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee— the 
committee  on  which  he  has  served  so 
ably  and  for  so  long,  in  addition  to  serv- 
ing as  second  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means— 
I  am  not  for  everything  in  that  minority 
report  but  I  have  a  few  words  to  say. 

Mr  Speaker,  like  so  many  problems 
that  face  our  Nation  today,  eradicating 
poverty  is  an  economic  dilemma  which 
political  demagoguery  may  exploit,  but 
can  never  solve  with  legislation. 

The  fact  is,  that  there  is  no  magic  po- 
litical formula  for  erasing  poverty  any 
more  than  there  is  a  magic  political 
formula  for  wiping  out  disease.  Reduc- 
ing poverty  into  the  smallest  possible 
dimensions,  as  desirable  as  we  all  agree 
that  may  be.  requires  increasing  our  pro- 
ductivity to  the  point  where  it  can  serve 
the  needs  of  all  our  people.  Too  often 
solutions  proposed  by  bureaucrats  and 
neo-Socialists,  have  the  end  result  of  re- 
ducing initiative,  penalizing  ambition, 
and  eventually  restricting  our  productive 

ability.  ,     „ 

The  greatest  role  that  Government  can 
play  today  is  to  create  the  climate  for 
free  enterprise  to  grow  and  expand. 

Too  many  Federal  programs  designed 
to  raise  incomes  have  had  the  effect  pri- 
marily of  raising  the  per  capita  income 
in   Washington,    D.C.,    without   having 
much  effect  elsewhere.    As  these  pro- 
grams expand,  a  smaller  and  smaller  per- 
centage of  our  entire  population  ends  up 
paying  a  larger  and  larger  percentage  of 
the  salaries  of  those  on  the  Federal  pay- 
roll    The  administration  itself  said  re- 
cently that  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed on  the  public  payroll  and  in  non- 
profit endeavors  has  climbed  something 
like  8  times  as  fast  in  recent  years  as 
employees  in  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy.    By  some  warped   reasoning, 
the  administration  looks  upon  this  as 
proof  that  the  public  sector  must  provide 
the  bulk  of  the  jobs  in  the  future.    What 
they  fail  to  realize  is  that  the  brunt  oi 
paying  for  the  public  sector  jobs  con- 
tinues to  fall  on  the  private  citizen  ana 
taxpayer.    If  his  numbers  remain  con- 
stant." while  the  burden  increases,  even- 
tually there  will  come  the  straw  that  win 
break  the  Cimel's  back. 

The  way  to  cure  poverty  is  not  through 
Inflation,  share  the  wealth  schemes,  and 
socialism:  but  by  maintaining  and  pro- 
tecting our  system  of  private  property, 
risk  incentive,  free  trade,  free  marke^. 
and  free  entenarise.  It  was  largely  t)e- 
cause  we  adopted  this  system  more  fully 
than  any  other  country,  that  we  became 
the  most  productive  and  hence  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  Nation  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  Now.  the  question  is. 
do  we  have  the  will  to  keep  it?  The  aw 
of  supply  and  demand  is  stUl  operative 


and  in  effect.  The  way  to  combat  the 
remaining  pockets  of  poverty  is  to  keep 
this  system,  to  reduce  Government  inter- 
vention in  those  areas  where  it  interferes 
with  the  basic  mechanism,  to  allow  free- 
dom of  choice,  to  reduce  Government 
spending,  and  punitive  taxation — in 
brief,  to  increase  the  incentives,  the  ini- 
tiative, effort,  risk  taking,  saving,  sweat 
and  investment  that  increase  employ- 
ment, productivity  and  real  wages,  as 
well  as  new  jobs. 

"Only  the  productive  csn  be  strong, 
and  only  the  strong  can  be  free."  There 
is  need  for  free  competitive  enterprise 
and  the  open  marketplace  with:  First, 
freedom  of  choice:  second,  preservation 
of  property  rights:  third,  establishment 
incentive;  and,  fourth,  lack  of  th  rd  party 
interference  where  not  absolutely  re- 
quired. 

We  must  dedicate  ourselves  not  to  mi- 
nority groups,  self-interest,  and  personal 
pressure;  but  to  ultimate  and  total  free- 
dom guaranteed  by  participat-ng,  avoid- 
ing inertia,  and  apathy  with  compla- 
cency. 

We  must  fear  regimentation  and  dic- 
tatorship, including  minor,  ty  control 
like  sin;  as  it  leads  to  deterioration  of 
morals,  lack  of  recognizing  obligation 
and  responsibility — without  which  no 
state  based  on  a  representative  form  of 
government  in  a  republic  can  long  sur- 
vive. 

"Economic  freedom  is  the  basis  for  all 
freedom."  We  must  maintain  courage 
and  hope.  The  effort  Is  worth  it.  The 
cure  is  to  collectively  organize  and  to  in- 
dividually participate  and  inform. 

I  request  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing article,  "How  To  Cure  Poverty." 
by  Henry  Hazlitt  in  the  January  27  issue 
of  Newsweek  magazine. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Lib- 
ONATi).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
How  To  Cure  Povebtt 
(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 
President  Johnson  has  declared  an  all-out 
war  on  human  poverty.    It  is  a  laudable  aim. 
It  has,  In  fact,  been  the  aim  of  rulers,  states- 
men, economists,  reformers,  religious  lead- 
ers—of every  man  of  good  will— from  time 
immemorial.    It  Is  an  aim  shared  by  all  free 
enterprise  economists  since  the  time  of  Adam 
Smith  and  by  all  Socialists  and  Communists 
since  the  time  of  Karl  Marx.     The  problem 
does  not  concern  the   end  but   the   means. 
What  is  the  best  way  to  abolish  poverty? 

Unfortunately  the  means  of  Mr.  Johnson 
reoommends  are  dubious.  He  proposes  more 
and  bigger  Government-spending  programs — 
"to  build  more  homes  and  more  schools  and 
more  libraries  and  more  hospitals  than  any 
single  session  of  Congress  In  the  history  of 
our  Republic."  and  to  "budget  the  most  Fed- 
eral support  In  history  for  education,  for 
health,  for  retraining  the  unemployed,  and 
for  helping  the  economically  and  the  physi- 
cally handicapped." 


NOT    BT    INFXATION 

Whether  It  Is  possible  to  do  all  this  and 
still  cut  the  total  of  Federal  spending  may 
be  reserved  for  later  consideration.  But  even 
on  the  face  of  his  own  budget  projections 
this  program  will  Involve  a  combined  deficit 
in  the  current  and  next  fiscal  year  of  $15 
billion  This  gap  will  probably  be  financed 
by  Inflation — I.e.,  by  printing  more  money. 


by  lowering  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar,  and  so  raisin?  prices.  This  cannot 
help  the  poor.  Regardless  of  the  Immediate 
result,  the  longrun  result  of  Inflation  must 
be  to  distort  the  structure  of  production, 
and  hence  to  slow  down  the  rate  of  balanced 
economic  growth.  This  cannot  help  the  poor. 
For  the  Government  to  borrow  M5  billion 
now  to  reduce  taxes  $11  billion  means  that 
taxes  must  later  be  raised  to  a  still  higher 
level  to  pay  off  the  new  debt.  This  must  dis- 
courage production  and  employment,  and 
cannot  help  the  poor. 

The  economic  proposal  by  Mr.  Johnson 
that  would  do  most  harm  of  all  would  be  to 
Impose  a  still  higher  legal  penalty  for  over- 
time even  than  the  present  stiff  penalty  rate 
of  50  percent.  This  could  only  raise  costs  of 
production,  lift  prices,  reduce  sales  and  out- 
put, and  hence  reduce  employment.  It  could 
not  help  the  poor. 

Mr.  Johnson  proposes  to  give  Federal  funds 
to  "the  chronically  distressed  areas  of  Ap- 
palachla,"  to  expand  area  redevelopment,  to 
distribute  more  food  to  the  needy  through 
a  broader  stamp  program.  All  these  are 
merely  new  forms  of  the  age-old  proposal  to 
take  from  the  rich  and  give  to  the  poor,  to 
take  from  the  more  productive  to  give  to  the 
less  productive.  What  the  reformers  who 
back  such  proposals  forget  is  that  you  can- 
not redistribute  the  fruits  of  production 
without  drastically  reducing  production  It- 
self. 

For  this  redistribution  reduces  incentives 
at  both  ends  of  the  economic  scale.  As  the 
productive  have  more  of  their  income  taxed 
away  from  them,  they  have  less  incentive  to 
exert  themselves  to  earn  it.  As  the  poor 
get  Increased  handouts  and  subsidies,  they 
too  have  less  Incentive  to  Improve  their  con- 
dition through  their  own  efforts.  The  prob- 
lem of  curing  poverty  Is  difficult  and  two- 
sided.  It  Is  to  mitigate  the  penalties  of  mis- 
fortune and  failure  without  undermining 
the  incentive  to  effort  and  success 

RESTORE    INCENTIVES 

The  way  to  cure  poverty  Is  not  through 
Inflation,  share-the-wealth  schemes,  and 
socialism,  but  by  precisely  the  opposite  poli- 
cies— by  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  private 
property,  freer  trade,  free  markets,  and  free 
enterprise.  It  was  largely  because  we 
adopted  this  system  more  fully  than  any 
other  country  that  we  became  the  most 
productive  and  hence  the  richest  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.  Through  this  system 
more  has  been  done  to  wipe  out  poverty  In 
the  last  two  centuries  than  In  all  previous 
history. 

The  way  to  combat  the  remaining  pockets 
of  poverty  Is  to  keep  this  system;  to  reduce 
Government  Intervention  instead  of  Increas- 
ing It;  to  reduce  Government  spending  and 
punitive  taxation — in  brief,  to  Increase  the 
incentives  to  the  Initiative,  effort,  risk  tak- 
ing, saving,  and  Investment  that  Increase 
employment,  productivity,  and  real  wages. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hall)  for  his  fine  contribution. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire   (Mr.  Cleveland  1. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for 
yielding. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  for  arranging 
this  colloquy.  I  think  it  is  one  which  is 
badly  needed.  Like  many  of  us  here.  I 
do  not  concur  with  all  of  the  views  in  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  minority. 
They  are  to  be  complimented,  however, 
on  starting  along  the  road  toward  shed- 
ding some  real  light  on  the  so-called 
poverty  problem. 

In  this  cormection  I  was  shocked  when 
I  read  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Jan- 


uary   10.    1964,   an    article   on  poverty. 
This  was  an  article  typical  of  many  that 
all  of  us  have  read  that  have  been  gen- 
erated by  the  tremendous  publicity  given 
this  battle  by  the  President's  overly  pub- 
licized declaration  of  a  war  on  poverty. 
To  give  my  colleagues  some  perspective 
on  the  type  of  problem  we  have  on  our 
hands,  when  the  drums  start  beating  and 
the  bugle  calls  play  and  we  all  march 
out  to  fight  poverty,  it  is  Interesting  to 
note  in  this  article  In  the  New  York 
Times  a  very  important  factual  situation 
went  completely  over  the  head  of  the 
writer.  Paul  Montgomery.    He  describes 
in  beautiful  English  and  fine  prose  pov- 
erty on  the  Lower  East  Side.    He  de- 
scribes a  family  living  on  but  $1  a  day. 
The  picture  he  paints  is  indeed  one  de- 
signed, as  well  it  should  be.  to  quicken 
the  emotions  of  any  thoughtful  Amer- 
ican, myself  included.    You  can  Imagine, 
as  I  read  this  article  about  this  family 
down  on  the  Lower  East  Side  of  New 
York  how  shocked  and  surprised  I  was 
to  find  that  this  gentleman,  about  whom 
the  article  was  written,  was  entitled  to 
unemployment    compensation    but    was 
not  drawing  it  for  reasons  passed  over 
completely  by  Mr.  Montgomery.     He  said 
that  Mr.  Perez  would  like  to  collect  un- 
employment insurance,  but  does  not  do 
so  because  his  former  employer  told  him 
not  to  apply.    He  said.  "I  don't  want  the 
boss  to  be  angry  with  me  and  not  give 
me  the  job  back  sometime." 

Here  we  have  the  crusading  New  York 
Times  completely  missing  an  important 
point.  As  a  country  lawyer  I  consider 
this  distressing  situation  the  result  of 
fraud  and  collusion  between  an  employer 
and  an  employee.  Here  is  a  situation 
etched  as  one  typifying  poverty  on  the 
Lower  East  Side.  The  fact  of  the  matter, 
however,  is  that  there  is  a  social  program 
that  is  in  existence  designed  to  combat 
this  very  type  of  poverty,  poverty 
through  unemployment,  caused  through 
no  fault  of  the  employee. 

The  New  York  Times,  instead  of  com- 
menting on  this  fraudulent  collusion 
that  is  contributing  to  the  poverty,  goes 
over  this  point  completely;  that  is,  they 
missed  the  point  completely.  It  Is  this 
type  of  reporting  that  makes  the  battle 
against  poverty  so  difficult.  I  believe 
there  are  countless  people  in  this  coun- 
try who  are  not  even  aware  of  some  of 
the  social  programs  that  are  in  existence 
and  what  they  are  meant  to  do  and  how. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  this  article  at  this  pomt  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire? 
There  was  no  objection. 
(The  matter  referred  to  follows: ) 
Poverty  on  the  Lower  East  Side:  Six  Live 
"Heavy  Lite"  on  tl  a  Day 
(By  Paul  Montgomery) 
As  the  rain  splashed  In  the  grimly  coxirt- 
yard  outside  his  apartment  yesterday  after- 
noon. Marcello  Perez  searched  for  the  words 
that  could  describe  his  poverty. 

"It's  heavy,  this  life,  you  know?"  he  said. 

Mr.  Perez  Is  47  years  old.     For  the  last  2 

months  he   has  been  feeding   and   clothing 

himself,  his  wife,  and  their  four  young  chU- 

dren  on  $1  a  day.     In  all  of  1963.  he  had 
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J537   to  spend  on   the  essentials  of  life  ex- 
clusive of  rent.  gas.  and  electricity. 

Mr  Perez  Is  one  of  the  30  million  Ameri- 
cans who  live  in  famines  with  yearly  Incomes 
of  12  CK)0  conservative  estimates  put  the 
number  of  poverty-stricken  New  Yorkers  at 

®^ISS  President  Johnson  and  Mayor  Wagner 
ha^  declared  their  intention  of  mounting 
full  offensives  against  poverty. 

ilr  Perez  agrees  with  the  President  and 
the  ma^or  If  he  were  mayor  he  would 
make  4verty  his  prime  concern    he  said 

••YoiThave  money.  1  have  money,  we  can 
make  something.-  he  observed  V^terday^ 
^But  this  way  is  no. good.  They  should  let 
us  live." 

BENT-rEEi:    APARTMENT 

Mr  Perez  lives  with  his  42-year-old  wife 
and  four  children  ranging  m  fB*  ^">'^J^^\° 
11  in  five  small  rooms  en  Rlvington  Sueet. 
He  Stft'heTpartment  rent  free  for  acting  as 
lanltor  of  the  seven-story  building. 

He  also  gets  free  gas  and  electricity  and  MO 
«th  for  his  services.  Until  November. 
JleTupSemlnUd  his  income  ^V  worKlng  a, 
a  trucker-s  helper  for  a  cotnP""^*^;*^^,*"^; 
factures  clothing.  During  8oo<»  ***''*  „7 
^t  10  hours  of  work  at  •!  25  an  hour  du^- 
mg  bad  weeks  he  got  no  work  at  all.  He 
was  laid  off  2  months  ago 

Mr   Perez  would  like  to  collect  unemplo>- 
ment  Tnsurance.   but   does   not   because   his 

Ser  employer  told  »^'-  ^^^^/^P S.  me 
don-t  want  the  boss  to  be  angry  y>th  me 
anS  not  give  me  the  Job  back  sometime,     he 

"S^ptrez  receives  no  help  from  the  wel- 
fare department  He  considered  apply  ng 
a  f!w  years  ago  but  got  impatient  with  the 
detaTls'and  decided  against  signing  the  paper^ 
He  wants  to  make  some  money  and  buy  a 
nice  home  In  Puerto  Rico  and  he  ttgures^h 
cannot  make  much  money  If  he  gets  on  wel 

fare. 

suaaouNDtNGS    clean 

His  wife,  a  plump,  jolly  woman.  ^^V^^^f^l. 
apartment  neat  and  clean  Mr  Perez  painted 
It  himself -white  with  blue  trim 

?k^  living  room,  about  10  feet  square^  con- 
tains the  only  furniture  Mr  Perez  has 
t^ught-blue  couch  and  two  orange  chalr^ 
He  bought  them  7  years  ago  from  the  heirs 
of  a  tenant  who  died.  They  are  covered  with 
Clear  plastic  to  protect  the  upholstery^  The 
plastic  cost  »1  10  a  yard.  »^r  Perez  »aia 
"Every  week   I  bought  a   yard   until  It  was 

'^^The'three  bedrooms  are  barely  big  enough 
to  contain  their  double  beds  A  "letal  flUng 
cabinet  in  one  room  serves  as  a  fhest  of 
drawers  The  room  shared  by  the  boys 
H>nry  8.  and  Angelo.  7-has  no  window 
They  receive  compensation,  however,  by  hav- 
ing the  only  bed  with  sheets  on  It. 

The  glrls-Estella.  11.  and  Betty.  &-have 
three  changes  of  clothing  between  them 
The  one  that  Is  not  In  uJe  that  day  Is  hung 
neatly  on  the  doorknob  of  their  room  Mr 
Perez  owns  two  pairs  of  pants  but  one  pair  is 
at  the  cleaners  and  he  has  no  money  to  re- 
trieve It. 

BATHROOM    A   "ci-osrr 

The  kltchen--contalnlng  a  sink,  gas  stove, 
refrigerator  and  a  bare  cupboard— Is  the 
largest  room  The  bathroom,  off  the  kitchen 
is  the  size  of  a  large  closet  and  has  a  bath- 
tub and  a  toilet 

Mr  Perez  thinks  the  apartment  has  cer- 
tain advanuges.  There  is  always  heat  and 
hot  water     The  rats  come  only  at  night 

For  breakfast  yesterday  the  family  had 
bread  and  milk  For  supper  there  was  rice 
and  beans  The  children  get  free  lunch  at 
school  and  Mr  and  Mrs  Perez  skip  the  mid- 
day meal        We  wait  for  night."  Mr    Perez 

The  total  outlay  for  the  day  s  food  was  50 
cents  for  two  quarts  of  milk.  15  cents  for  a 
loaf  of  bread.  25  cents  for  two  pounds  of  rice 
and  10  cents  for  a  half-pound  of  beans. 


The  last  article  of  clothing  Mr.  Perez  can 
remember  buying  was  a  Pajl^f  shoes  ^or 
Henry  -about  a  year  ago  '  The  'amily  has 
gotten  m-  i  of  its  clothing  from  a  Catholic 
church  nearby.  ,^ 

The  family  gets  free  medical  care  from  the 
cimic  at  Bellevue  The  three  yo""«"^  f^'^J^ 
children    were    born    there,    the    eldest    in 

Puerto  Rico.  ,«i«,.lKlnn 

For  entertainment  there  .s  an  old  television 
set.  given  to  Mr  Perez  by  his  brother-^in-law^ 
that  sometimes  works,  and  a  rad.o  There  is 
no  money  for  newspapers  or  books. 

•If  I  see  a  paper  on  the  street  I  pick  it  up 
and  re.id  It.  Mr  Perez  said  ^ov^'"  f.^/ °^* 
of  the  question  Once  a  year  the  family  goes 
to  Coney  Island. 

Last  spring  the  nearby  House  of  Hospitality 
of  the  Catholic  Worker  movement,  having 
nowhere  else  to  turn,  asked  Mrs.  Perez  If  she 
could  put   up  a  destitute  old  woman  for  a 

night  ^.     ^       . 

The  woman,  who  had  psychopathic  tend- 
,^ncles.    had    been    ejected    from    city    and 
charitable    institutions      Mrs.    Perez   readily 
agreed,  and  housed  and  fed  the  woman  for  > 
nionths. 


Mr.  CURTIS.     I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.    CLEVELAND.     Mr.    Speaker.    I 
want  to  say   one  other   thing    In  this 
connection.     There  is  an  article  on  this 
drive   on   poverty   in  the  U.S.   News   & 
World  Report  for  January  20.  at  page  36. 
which  lists  some  of  the  many  programs 
designed  to  fight  poverty.    I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  if 
he  or  his  committee  have  considered  this 
In  connection  with  the  battle  on  poverty. 
I  notice,  in  looking  over  the  list  of  Gov- 
ernment programs  against  poverty   al- 
ready in  existence  that  some  of  them  do 
not  seem  to  have  any  correlation  be- 
tween the  need  of  the  recipient  of  the 
program    and    the    programs    purpose. 
We  see.  for  example,  veterans'  disability 
payments  and  we  know  that  some  vet- 
erans  receive  payments  on  account  of 
disabiUty.  although  they  may  be  quite 
wealthy. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  one  of  the 
chief  objections  that  many  of  us  have 
to  the  King -Anderson  approach  to  med- 
ical care  for  the  aged  is  that  there  is  no 
need  factor  in  adjudging  the  recipients 
benefits.  What  I  would  like  to  know  is 
If  the  Government  program  presently  in 
existence  and  those  that  are  planned  as 
of  now  by  this  administration  consider 
the  need  factor  as  a  vital  part  of  the 
program. 

Mr.   CURTIS.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
the  gentleman   Is  making   a  very   good 
point.    The  answer  is  that  largely  that 
is  not  the  case.    That  has  been  the  dif- 
ficulty.   Take    the    farm    program,    in 
which  we  have  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
centrations of  what  might  be  defined  as 
poverty  In  this  country.    The  farm  pro- 
gram largely  benefits  the  more  well-to- 
do  farmers.     It  is  not  directed  toward 
the  lower  income  farmer  or  person  who 
has  been   displaced  from  farming  as  a 
livelihood.    I  believe  as  we  go  across  the 
board  we  will  find  that  to  be  true  In 
other  programs.     I  would  say  that  that 
Is  true  with  reference  to  medicare  or  the 
problem  of  older  people  for  medical  as- 
sistance.    However.   85   percent   of   our 
older  people  are  adequately  handling  the 
problem  at  the  present  tune.    We  only 
have    a    problem    with    the    other    15 
percent. 


I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  by  this  that 
we  should  accentuate  the  negative  or 
undermine  or  radically  change  the  pro- 
gram that  has  proved  so  beneficial  to  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  older  peo- 
ple and  indeed  has  given  to  our  society 
the  highest  standard  of  medical  care 
ever  But  It  suggests  that  by  looking 
Into  the  areas  of  success  we  inay  deter- 
mine how  these  85  percent  have  been 
able  to  do  this.  By  studying  that  ap- 
proach it  would  suggest  to  us  how  we 
may  handle  and  then  help  those  who 
might  be  In  the  15-percent  bracket 

The  Kerr-Mills  Act  directs  its  atten- 
tion to  those  in  need.  However,  here  we 
have  found  a  hue  and  cry  around  the 
country  when  we  try  to  direct  the  pro- 
gram to  the  people  who  need  it.  Then 
they  say  we  are  imposing  this  degrading 

needs  test.  ., 

Mr  CLEVELAND.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  "paupers  oath."  Is  not  that 
the  word  they  use? 

Mr     CURTIS.     They    say     paupers 
oath."  but  the  people  who  use  »t  misun- 
derstand this  issue.    The  Kerr-Mllls  Act 
permits   the   States   to   Uberallze   what 
means  test  they  already  have  In  the  old- 
age  assistance  program.    What  that  test 
says   in  effect,  is  of  course  you  do  not 
have  to  have  people  go  on  relief  In  order 
to  get  help  If  they  are  hit  with  a  major 
medical  bill.    You  could  tell  them  to  go 
ahead  and  bring  in  the  bill  and  continue 
living  in  their  home  on  their  little  pen- 
sion.   They  do  not  have  to  go  on  relief. 
Yet  the  opposite  approach  has  been  usea. 
The  gentleman  is  making  a  very  good 
point.    However.  I  would  add  one  other 
thing:    This  so-called  war  on   Poverty 
carries  with  it  an  attractive  slogan.    The 
gentleman  has  already  noticed  I  am  sure 
the  sloganeering  which  is  employed.    In 
the  budget  for  this  fiscal  year  Is  the  sum 
of  $250  million.    That  is  to  carry  on  a 
war  on  poverty  in  a  Nation  wiUi  over  a 
$600  billion  gross  national  product. 

Mr  CLEVELAND.  If  the  gentleman 
will  pardon  a  further  Interruption  is  not 
the  gentleman  becoming  confused?  Does 
not  the  gentleman  think  that  th^  $250 
million  is  requested  in  order  to  finance 
the  publication  of  the  war  on  poverty? 
There  is  a  big  difference. 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man is  right.  I  am  not  confused  about 
it.  but  I  think  it  Is  intended  to  confuse 

people.  _,  .  .^ 

I  was  going  to  continue  and  say  ^^hjt 
is  going  to  happen  Is  this:  They  wlimke 
these  programs  already  on  the  books  and 
bring  them  up  and  try  to  expand  them 
so  that  they  will.  In  turn,  represent  tws 
so-called  war  on  poverty.  However,  the 
gentleman  has  rightly  pointed  out  ana 
I  have  Illustrated  with  the  agricultural 
program,  that  those  programs  are  not 
directed  toward  the  people  who  we  might 
say  are  In  the  lower  Income  groups  nor 
possibly  should  they  be.  However  If  we 
are  going  to  accentuate  the  Positive  as 
I  have  tried  to  point  out.  we  will  have  to 
follow  another  course. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding,  and  I  would  like  to 
make  this  one  additional  point.  I  made 
the  same  point  In  connection  ^  th  tne 
civil  rights  bill,  one  of  the  Problems  m 
this  country  Is  that  too  many  peopie 
in  the  country  are  under  the  Impression 


that  all  you  have  to  do  with  any  com- 
plex problem  Is  simply  go  to  the  Con- 
cress  and  get  the  Congress  to  pass  a  law. 
As  I  said  at  the  time  of  the  civil  rights 
debate  and  I  think  this  is  a  proper  time 
to  repeat  that  statement.  This  repre- 
sents a  dangerous  Illusion  which  Is  fos- 
tered by  the  demagogs  and  pleaders  of 
special  interests.  It  is  aided  and  abetted 
by  wishful  thinking  and  laziness  of  mind 
and  spirit. 

Mr.  CLTITIS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.    Mr.  Speaker, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  the 
ranking  member  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  bejln  by 
commending  the  gentleman  for  calling 
our  attention  to  an  admittedly  serious 
problem.  This  question  of  poverty  Is  one 
that  has  been  plaguing  us  for  decades, 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Republic,  as 
the  gentleman  has  put  It. 

I  believe  we  can  fall  into  the  danger 
of  sloganizing  or  developing  a  so-called 
crusade  against  poverty  wh'ch  may  not 
accomplish  very  much  or  which  may 
push  in  the  wrorig  direction. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  on  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  we  have  been  concerned  about  the 
adequacy  of  the  education  of  our  young 
people  and,  what  if  anything,  can  be 
done  at  the  Federal  level  to  improve  this 
situation.    In  that  respect  I  believe  both 
Republ  cans  and  Democrats  on  the  com- 
mittee can  take  some  pride  in  the  signifi- 
cant legislation  which  has  been  recently 
put  on  the  books.    I  refer  specifically  to 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  wh  ch  has  been  extended  and  im- 
proved somewhat,  which  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  of  train- 
ing people  for  jobs  for  which  they  may 
not  be  qualified  without  more  education 
than  they  have  previously  had. 

Another  landmark  in  the  legislative 
area  is  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
passed  only  a  short  time  ago.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  the  modernization  of  ths 
program  is  as  significant  a  way  of  helping 
young  people  equip  themselves  for  to- 
days  world  as  we  can  find.  We  have  in 
that  progrsun  a  variety  of  ways  of  up- 
dating the  facilities  which  people  need 
to  improve  their  qualifications  for  jobs. 
In  this  respect  I  would  like  also  to  ex- 
press some  hesitation  about  rush'ng  in 
on  too  many  new  programs  before  we 
have  proven  the  value  of  the  ones  we 
already  have.  It  seems  to  me  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  we  should  marshal  our  pres- 
ent resources  and  the  evaluation  of  those 
resources  and  the  testing  of  the  pro- 
srams  that  we  have. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press some  reservations,  without  going 
beyond  that,  to  a  proposal  in  this  Joint 
Economic  Committee  views  of  the  m  nor- 
ity  with  respect  to  residential  schools  for 
certain  disadvantaged  children.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  the  gentleman  is  in  a 
pos'tion  to  discuss  exactly  what  is  in- 
tended by  this  program,  but  if  it  does 
mean  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  accept  a  definite   responsibility 


for  a  transfer  out  of  a  slum  environment, 
as  an  example,  of  a  number  of  children, 
and  putting  them  at  public  expense  in 
special  residential  schools  in  order  to 
give  them  the  proper  atmosphere  to  ac- 
cept and  get  the  meaning  of  the  motiva- 
tion that  is  needed.  I  would  suggest  per- 
haps we  should  not  move  in  that  direc- 
tion until  we  have  seen  the  value  of  pilot 
programs  that  have  been  set  up  in  the 
vocational  field.  Such  programs  may  be 
desirable.  It  may  eventually  be  true 
that  the  Federal  responsibility  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  would  suggest  the 
advisability  of  such  a  program,  but  I 
would  not  want  to  see  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment launch  into  a  new  program 
without  us  having  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  tested  value  of  the  ones  we  al- 
ready have. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks,  particularly  on  the  sit- 
uation and  suggestion  he  has  mentioned. 
This  is  not  disclosing  anything.    This 
was  not  a  suggestion  of  mine.    It  was  a 
suggestion  of  one  of  our  six  members.    It 
was  suggested  we  take  this  approach  on 
the  joint  economic  report  and  our  mi- 
nority report.    We  are  not  a  legislative 
committee.    We    are    more    one    that 
studies  and  passes  on  ideas.    There  have 
been  many  occasions  where  I  have  gone 
along  and  agreed  to  a  report  with  a  bene- 
ficial suggestion,  or  a  suggestion  which 
might  prove  to  be  beneficial,  merely  to 
get  it  opened  up  and  discussed.    This 
is  an  example  of  an  Item  that  would  be 
referred  to  your  committee  and  the  Re- 
publicans on  it.    I  do  not  mean  to  limit 
it  to  the  Republicans.    I  am  merely  sug- 
gesting a  technique.    I  myself,  not  hav- 
ing dug  In  depth  into  the  problems  of 
education,   as  the   gentleman   and   the 
members  of  his  committee  have,  would 
say  look  at  this  and  dig  into  this  with 
your  judgment,  your  experience,  and  your 
knowledge.    It  may  be  this  is  not  the  way 
to  proceed,  but  in  following  through,  it 
might  give  you  a  new  angle  on  some- 
thing, or  a  new  way  of  meeting  this 
problem. 

I  think  the  gentleman  would  agree  we 
have  a  real  problem,  particularly  with 
the  children.  That  is  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  In  this  report.  There  Is  not 
very  much  we  can  do,  perhaps,  for  the 
adults  who  are  in  poverty  in  this  low- 
income  group.  Our  studies  reveal  how- 
ever that  there  is  a  survival  group  that 
seems  to  be  in  that  clEiss.  If  we  somehow 
remove  the  children  from  this  cycle,  then 
we  can  move  forward.  It  was  to  this 
that  we  sought  to  direct  to  the  attention 
of  your  committee,  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  I  am  glad 
to  get  the  critical  aspects  and  other 
things  in  here.  We  are  trying  to  turn 
the  dial  on. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  think  all 
of  us  on  the  legislative  committee  can  be 
thankful  and  appreciative  of  the  gen- 
tleman's provocative  suggestion.  Per- 
haps we  need  more  such  ideas  so  that 
we  can  develop  a  constructive  program. 
At  the  same  time.  I  think  we  need  to 
look  twice  at  particular  suggestions. 

As  another  point  that  I  might  refer  to 
is  the  suggestion  that  schools  be  up- 
graded in  poverty  neighborhoods.  This 
problem  that  children  receive  adequate 


education  in  slum  areas  is  a  criticsJ  one. 
I  would  think  It  might  be  a  difficult 
job  for  the  Federal  Government  to  make 
funds    available    to    put    props    under 
schools  In  such  areas,  and  props  under 
teachers,  too,  without  doing  violation  to 
our  traditional  methods  both  of  financing 
and  operating  our  Nation's  schools.    In 
other  words,  what  is  Washington  that 
it  can  decide  that  Detroit  or  New  York 
City  does  not  have  the  funds  or  the  in- 
terest to  build  adequate  schools  for  its 
children  In  certain  areas,  so  we  are  going 
to  provide  the  means  to  give  those  chil- 
dren better  facilities  than  they  have?    I 
am  not  saying  that  some  kind  of  part- 
nership could  not  be  worked  out,  but  I 
would  be  very  unhappy  to  see  a  bypass- 
ing of  the  local  authorities  In  their  efforts 
to  provide  public  schools  and  Increase 
the  means  of  providing  the  money  for 
the  States  If  the  Individual  localities  do 
not  have  the  proper  resources. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  is  using 
wise  language,  and  that  is  why  I  pay 
much  attention  to  his  wisdom  in  this 
area.  The  author  of  these  suggestions 
Is  the  very  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York,  Senator  Javits,  who  served 
on  this  committee.  I  felt  that  they  were 
Ideas  that  would  stimulate  discussion. 
I,  myself,  had  similar  reservations.  But 
I  again  say  I  think  the  function  we  serve 
on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  Is  that 
of  a  stimulant.  I  do  not  exclude  these 
kinds  of  ideas,  although  I  do  not  happen 
to  feel  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
the  mechanism  to  use.  There  are  occa- 
sions where,  I  should  expect,  the  use  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  the  only  way 
we  can  see  to  move  forward. 

Let  me  say  one  other  thing  about  the 
context  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
report,  touching  as  we  do  all  aspects: 
welfare,  as  well  as  Tabor,  jobs,  health,  the 
great  migration  that  Is  going  on  from 
the  rural  to  the  urban  areas,  and  the 
overall  economic  climate.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  In  our  committee  Is  to  bring 
all  of  this  In  context  so  that  you  In  your 
committee,  dealing  In  depth  In  specific 
things  in  education  and  labor,  possibly 
could  refer  back  to  where  we  have  it  in 
context  with  these  other  economic  prob- 
lems that  bear  on  the  same  problem. 
That,  I  think,  is  the  function  we  seek 
to  serve. 

Let  me  quote  something  I  found  to  be 
particularly  good  from  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  Senator  Javits.  He  says  that 
we  must  not  confuse  or  hide  or  sweep 
unemployment  under  the  "welfare"  rug. 
He  says  our  people  need  to  have  jobs 
rather  than  welfare  workers  and  social 
workers.  Indeed,  this  is  a  strong  and 
key  point.  We  are  trying.  If  these  peo- 
ple have  not  adequate  jobs,  to  give  them 
meaningful  jobs  rather  than  moving  on 
to  this  problem  of  poverty,  to  whatever 
extent  It  may  exist,  on  a  welfare  or  in- 
deed a  governmental  approach. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  In  conclusion, 
and  I  should  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man again,  my  thought  Is  that  In  search- 
ing around  for  ways  In  which  we  can 
Improve  the  lot  of  those  who  are  less 
fortunate  than  others,  we  may  rely  too 
much  on  legislative  solutions.  If  those 
legislative  solutions  are  all  from  the 
Federal  level,  it  seems  to  me  we  may 
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complicate    some    of    these    situations 
rather  than  solve  them. 

Mr  CURTIS,    the  gentleman  in  some 
degree  embarrasses  me  because  I  could 
not  agree  more  on  that  point.    There  is 
Che  difficulty  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 
Being  in  Government  ourselves  as  elect- 
ed officials,  we  tend  to  think,  and  it  is  al- 
most a  bias  of  thinking,  that  where  you 
solve  something.  "If  we  are  going  to  do 
something,   it  is  the  Government  that 
must  do  it.  It  requires  considerable  dis- 
cipline on  our  part  to  realize  that  it  is  not 
the  Government,  and  that  frequently  and 
usually  it  is  not  the  Government,  that 
can  best  solve  these  things  and.  in  fact, 
the  Government  can  hurt.  The  Govern- 
ment must  preserve  the  climate  so  that 
the   private   sector   can   move   forward. 
The  Government  is  the  servant  of  peo- 
ple I  like  to  say.  and  not  even  the  part- 
ner    The  tendency  is  today  to  talk  of 
Government  as  being  the  partner  of  busi- 
ness or  of  the  people.    I  do  not  think  it 
is  the  partner,  it  is  the  servant  of  the 

people. 

Mr.  QinE.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

3  man.  . 

Mr  QUIE.     I  would  like  to  commend 
the    gentleman   from    Missouri   on    the 
great  work  he  and  other  members  of  the 
Joint  Economic   Committee   have  done 
here     Before  I  make  my  comments  on 
this  so-called  war  on  poverty.  I.  too.  want 
to  mention  the  education  aspects  because 
the  portion  of  responsibility  assumed  by 
the  Federal  Government  is  of  grave  con- 
cern  as  we  all  know,      I  want  to  point 
out  particularly,  the  Federal  Government 
is  responsible  in  the  District  of  Coluni- 
bia  and  if  it  wants  to  show  any  example 
of  what  can  be  done  in  a  community,  it 
can  do  it  here,  without  stepping  on  the 
local  governments  toes  as  would  be  done 
in  the  50  States.  .  ,      w     , 

The  area  of  work  in  residential  schools 
to  find  out  whether  that  system  or  ap- 
proach can  be  used  can  be  done  right 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  where 
the  Congressmen  themselves  can  see  it 
happen.  In  the  same  way.  there  are 
plenty  of  poverty-stricken  people  right 
here  where  we  can  use  that  kind  of  ap- 
proach. 

But  I  do  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  the  statement  he  has  made. 

Mr.  QUIE.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^k  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  QUIE.       Mr.  Speaker.  I  confess 
that  I  was  surprised  to  recently  hear 
that  we  are  about  to  conduct  a  war  on 
poverty,  as  if  it  were  something  new.  for 
if  the  United  States  of  America  has  ever 
ceased  its  battle  against  poverty  it  must 
have    been    a    very    recent    occurrence. 
Most  of  us  are  here  today  because  our 
ancestors  saw  in  this  land  an  opportunity 
to  rise  above  poverty. 

If  the  battle  against  need  and  want 
has  lulled  recently,  let  us  quickly  renew 
it.  If  it  is  a  continuing  struggle  to  cre- 
ate the  fullest  possible  opportunity  for 
all  our  people,  let  us  continue  it. 
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It  seems  that  we  are  all  agreed  that 
there  is  too  much  unemployment  and 
too  much  want  in  our  Nation.  It  has 
been  caused  by  specific  events  and  has 
not  occurred  because  of  a  lack  of  wealth. 
This  is  illustrated  by  our  rising  gross 
national  product.  ^^,.r.^f 

The  question  is.  How  do  we  correct 
this  situation-'     How  do  we  fight  pov- 

erty' 

It  seems  that  there  are  two  schools 
of  thought.    One  is  negative,  one  is  posl- 

The  negative  viewpoint  sees  scattered 
pockets  of  poverty  as  caused  by  deep- 
rooted  ills  in  our  society.  The  positive 
views  the  problem  as  the  growing  pains 
of  a  great  nation,  emersed  in  change 
but  moving  vigorously  forward. 

Adoption  of  the  negative  view  implies 
the  need  of  sweeping  change  in  the  fun- 
damental system  with  which  we  have 
met  past  challenges.  The  positive  view 
advocates  the  ever-improving  utiliza- 
tion of  our  system  to  fill  greater  needs 
and  challenges. 

The  negative  view  would  solve  the 
problem  by  reversing  the  concept  of  free 
enterprise.  The  positive  view  would  de- 
fend, expand,  and  encourage  private 
ownership,  private  initiative,  and  private 
decision,  hailing  these  components  of 
free  enterprise  as  the  most  successful 
weapons  against  poverty. 

A  century  or  less  ago.  many  of  our 
grandfathers  came  to  this  land  because 
they  saw  the  promise  of  opportunity. 
The  Government  offered  them  free 
land  but  it  was  no  giveaway.  It  de- 
manded that  the  pioneer  go  into  a  new 
and  untamed  region  with  few  conven- 
iences except  those  which  he  could  create 
by  his  own  skill  and  ingenuity.  He  was 
to  spend  5  years  on  his  160  "free"  acres, 
earning  them  by  his  own  work  and  ef- 
fort. Those  5  years  were  filled  with 
struggle,  hardship,  and  risk.  But  they 
were  also  filled  with  promise,  hope,  and 
tangible  reward. 

Because  of  this  opportunity  offered  by 
the  Government,  thousands  of  people 
felt  the  incentive  to  rise  above  the  pov- 
erty of  their  native  lands.  Grasping  the 
opportunity,  they  earned  the  rewards 
themselves,  by  their  own  initiative, 
knowledge,  skill,  and  perseverance. 

Today,  the  Government  ought  to  open 
up  new  opportunities  for  people  on  the 
frontiers  of  skill  and  knowledge,  allow- 
ing them,  on  this  intangible  frontier,  to 
exercise  initiative,  knowledge,  skill,  and 
perseverance  in  the  search  for  their  re- 
wards. Instead,  it  is  proposed  that  we 
wage  war  on  poverty  by  giving  the  grand- 
children of  hardy  pioneers  food  stamps, 
readily  redeemable  at  the  corner  grocery 
store. 

Sjmc  propose  to  offer  them  the  op- 
portunity of  standing  on  the  street 
corners  of  their  communities,  watching 
urban  renewal,  area  redevelopment.  Gov- 
ernment-built homes,  schools,  libraries, 
and  hospitals  rise  around  them,  but  not 
a  part  of  their  immediate  work,  knowl- 
edge, hopes,  and  dreams.  All  are  to  be 
pre-sented  by  the  beneficence  of  a  pater- 
nalistic government. 

Yet  the  success  of  free  enterprise  is  all 
around  us.  It  Is  the  system  which  has 
made  the  United  States   in  the  short 


span  of  200  years  the  most  abundantly 
wealthy  nation  in  the  world.  Free  en- 
terprise has  created  the  wealth  which 
makes  latter-day  government  paternal- 
ism possible,  though  not  necessarily  de- 
sirable. ,  ^  ^ 

Meanwhile,  the  failure  of  super-states 
is  obvious  in  our  present  world. 

It  will  be  the  decision  of  this  Congress, 
Mr  Speaker,  to  take  us  down  the  nega- 
tive path  or  the  positive  road.  We  can 
place  reliance  on  Government  to  solve 
the  problems  of  poverty  In  a  reversal  of 
our  traditional  free  enterprise  philoso- 
phy which  has  made  us  strong,  or  we  can 
place  major  reliance  on  the  private  sec- 
tor of  our  economy  to  continue  to  create 
our  unprecedented  abundance. 

The  changes  which  are  causing  pockets 
of  poverty  today  are  not  due  to  deep- 
rooted  ills  in  our  society,  but  by  the 
speed  of  our  progress.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  technological  revolution,  not 
unlike  the  industrial  revolution  of  a  lit- 
tle more  than  a  century  ago.  Both  revo- 
lutions were  created  by  the  dynamic, 
explosive  power  of  free  enterprise.  Initia- 
tive, capital,  and  Investment. 

To  penalize  the  areas  of  society  which 
have  made  these  technological  advances 
possible  is  to  overturn  our  formula  of 
success.  It  Is  taking  back  the  entire 
society,  down  to  some  median  level  be- 
tween the  presently  successful  and  the 
currently  poverty  struck.  It  Is  a  nega- 
tive redistribution  of  wealth  which  whit- 
tles at  the  source  of  the  wealth. 

We  have  no  shortage  of  jobs  and  no 
shortage  of  potential  labor.  We  have 
no  shortage  of  products  and  no  shortage 

of  need.  .      ,  ,         ,  j„» 

Our  shortage  Is  a  lack  of  knowledge 
and  skills  and  full  utilization  of  our  po- 
tential. Some  people  have  been  left  in 
the  backwash  of  progress  and  it  Is  thi5 
which   has   caused   unemployment   and 

poverty.  _^         . 

The  real  solution  of  the  poverty  prob- 
lem Is  In  finding  a  way  to  bring  these 
people  up  to  the  level  to  which  the  soci- 
ety has  generally  progressed,  rather  than 
to  drag  the  society  backward  to  meet  the 
people  who  have  been  left  behind. 

We  must  prepare  those  who  are  unpre- 
pared to  take  their  places  in  the  tech- 
nological age.  Second,  we  must  prepare 
a  place  for  them  within  the  technological 
soclctv 

To  prepare  people  we  need  more  and 
better  training  and  retraining  programs 
such  as  the  Manpower  Development  ana 
Retraining  Act  and  acceptable  voca- 
tional training  legislation.  We  have 
learned  by  experience  that  the  best  way 
to  utilize  these  programs  is  to  leave  tne 
major  responsibility  and  decisions  at  the 
local  level  and  the  State  level.  The 
Federal  Governments  role  should  be  w 
act  In  partnership  with  them,  helping, 
when  asked,  to  accomplish  what  Staw 
and  local  governments  cannot  do  aione^ 

This  Is  within  our  traditional  role  and 
within  a  proper  role,  for  It  Is  making  op- 
portunity available  to  people— not  duu- 
Ing  their  Incentives  by  offering  rewards 
the  people  have  not  directly  participated 
In  gaining.  . 

We  must  recognize  and  accept  the  lacv 
that  poverty  and  the  means  of  solving 
poverty    cannot    be   generalized,    tacn 


problem  and  each  solution  Is  as  varied 
as  the  individual  Involved.  The  State 
and  local  governments  can  do  a  better 
job  simply  because  they  are  closer  to  the 
individual  problems. 

We  can  also  encourage  people  through 
fellowships  and  student  loans  which  for 
the  most  part  return  their  cost.  Long- 
term  loans  for  the  construction  of  facili- 
ties might  also  be  in  order,  for  when  peo- 
ple know  they  must  repay,  their  Interest 
is  sharpened  and  their  efficiency  and  in- 
genuity focused,  as  were  those  of  our 
pioneer  grandfathers  as  they  spent  5 
years  of  their  lives  in  return  for  the 
benefits  of  owning  a  homescead. 

Massive  Federal  spending  programs 
which  promise  no  return  in  potential 
creation  of  goods  and  services  through 
human  effort  must  also  be  avoided  on 
tangible,  material  grounds.  If  we  are  to 
create  a  place  for  our  better  trained  peo- 
ple within  the  technological  society. 
For  If  such  programs  of  fantastic  cost 
are  to  be  the  goal  of  our  war  on  poverty, 
we  are  defeating  this  second  condition 
of  a  successful  poverty  war.  which  Is  the 
continued  expansion  of  the  private  sec- 
tor of  our  economy. 

In  order  to  assure  this  expansion,  we 
must  maintain  a  sound  dollar  while  plac- 
ing more  purchasing  power  in  the  hands 
of  consumer  and  Investor, 

Now  that  the  tax  cut  bill  has  passed, 
we  must  keep  our  spending  within  the 
Federal  budget  of  less  than  $98  billion. 
Congress  must  carefully  watch  and  study 
any  additional  requests  for  supplemental 
appropriations  or  obligational  authority. 
We  must  keep  in  mind  that  Congress 
last  year  reduced  appropriations  on  most 
parts  of  the  budget  below  the  original 
requests. 

Only  by  living  within  the  limits  of  the 
budget  and  by  exercising  careful  expend- 
iture control  can  we  make  the  tax  cut 
meaningful  and  thereby  stimulate  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy. 

If  one  tax  cut.  coupled  with  checked 
Federal  spending,  will  be  of  benefit  to 
the  economy,  it  would  be  logical  to  as- 
sume that  further  tax  cuts,  under  the 
same  conditions,  could  do  even  more  to 
build  the  economy  and  thus  defeat  pov- 
erty. 

The  man  most  responsible  for  the  cur- 
rent tax  cut  takes  this  view,  as  explained 
in  the  following  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch which  appeared  in  the  February 
24  Washington  Evening  Star: 

More  Tax  Cuts  Possible  Later.  Mills 
Asserts 

The  Congressman  most  responsible  for  the 
$11  5  hlllton  tax  cut  now  nearlng  final  ap- 
proval said  yesterday  additional  tax  reduc- 
tions are  possible  "In  the  not-too-distant 
future." 

Chairman  Mills,  of  Arkansas,  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  conditioned  the 
changes  on  rigid  control  of  Government 
spending.  Even  a  1-year  lapse  in  what  he 
called  the  effort  "to  limit  the  growth  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures"  would  make  It  extremely 
rtifficult  to  move  toward  further  tax  relief, 
Mr.  Mills  said. 

Mr.  Mills,  who  will  be  asking  the  House  to 
take  its  final  action  on  the  tax  measure  Tues- 
day hailed  the  bill  In  a  statement  as  "a 
historic  piece  of  legislation,  not  merely  be- 
cause It  provides  the  largest  tax  reduction  In 
our  history." 


SEES  MORE  PROFITS.  MORE  JOBS 

He  said  the  bill  "meets  the  requirements 
of  fiscal  responsibility"  and  Is  explicitly 
aimed  at  achieving  a  balanced  budget  In  a 
growing  economy,  providing  opportunities 
for  employment  and  Investment  and  "giving 
the  fullest  possible  play  to  the  Initiative  and 
venturesomeness  of  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy." 

Mr.  MILLS  Insisted  the  bill  will  "make  pos- 
sible a  very  substantial  Increase  In  the  level 
of  total  economic  activity  •  •  '  at  the  Initia- 
tive of  private  consumers  and  business."  The 
further  result,  he  said,  will  be  more  profits, 
more  Jobs,  and  Increased  attraction  for  in- 
vestment In  the  United  States. 

'AH  of  us  know,  of  coxirse.  that  this  Is  not 
the  ultimate  tax  bill.  There's  a  lot  left  to 
be  done  In  the  field  of  tax  policy.  Many  of 
us  would  like  to  see  more  •  •  •  broadening  of 
the  tax  base  by  eliminating  those  differential 
provisions  which  have  outlived  any  useful- 
ness they  might  once  have  had,"  Mr.  Mills 
said. 

CAREFtTLLT   BALANCED 

"This  bin  does  carry  forward  the  principle 
of  tax  reform.  Its  benefits,  moreover,  are 
carefully  balanced.   •    •    • 

"We  will  have  a  Federal  Income  tax  much 
more  In  tune  with  our  times.  But  times 
change.    *    •    • 

"Indeed,  preserving  the  gains  for  the  econ- 
omy and  for  Federal  finances  which  we  can 
confidently  expect  from  this  bill  may  both 
permit  and  require  additional  tax  reductions 
in  the  not  too  distant  future." 

Mr.  Speaker,  note  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  conditions 
this  statement  with  the  need  for  "rigid 
control  on  Government  spending."  In 
fact,  he  feel  this  is  so  important  that 
even  a  1-year  lapse  in  the  effort  to  "limit 
the  growth  of  Federal  expenditure" 
would  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  move 
toward  further  tax  relief.  Therefore,  if 
we  were  to  embark  now  on  Federal 
spending  programs  of  fantastic  cost  in 
our  war  against  poverty,  our  economy 
could  be  seriously  harmed.  This  would 
enlarge  the  possibility  of  true  poverty, 
caused  by  want  of  material  production 
and  consumer  purchasing  power. 

The  concept  of  tax  relief  linked  to  low- 
er Federal  spending  is  healthy,  for  it 
puts  money  back  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  are  encouraged  to  show  initia- 
tive and  effort  to  stimulate  the  economy. 
This  provides  a  broader  taxable  base  to 
provide  public  moneys  for  improved  pub- 
lic services. 

But  as  we  free  money  to  stimulate  the 
economy,  we  must  also  be  careful  that 
people  are  left  free  to  make  their  own 
decisions— to  exercise  their  initiative. 

This  is  surely  not  done  in  the  first  ma- 
jor bill  introduced  in  the  new  package 
of  proposals  labeled  the  "war  on  pov- 
erty." 

I  refer  to  the  bill  which  would  require 
higher  overtime  pay,  in  an  effort  to  force 
employers  to  hire  workers  from  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed. 

This  is  doubtful   logic,   which   could 
whittle  at  the  roots  of  the  basis  of  jobs. 
There  are  4.2  million  unemployed  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  and  we  have 
agreed  that  the  figure  is  too  high. 

But  there  are  also  many  job  opportu- 
nities available  today.  But  these  job  op- 
portunities cannot  be  filled  by  those  in 
the  unemployed  column  because  they  are 
mostly  jobs  requiring  specialized  skills. 
Most  of  the  unemployed  lack  skills  or 


possess  skills  made  obsolete  by  our  ad- 
vancing technology.  The  latter  is  true 
in  Appalachia.  one  of  the  Nations  worst 
poverty  pockets,  and  in  other  regions 
such  as  the  Minnesota  Iron  Range. 

Many  businessmen  say  they  would  in- 
crease automation  rather  than  pay  high- 
er overtime  or  hire  additiona]  workers. 
This  would  compound  the  current  prob- 
lem. 

Much  overtime  is  done  during  "peak" 
seasons,  when  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
the  skilled  help  necessary,  thus  working 
a  hardship  on  business. 

Many  smaller  businesses  would  be  se- 
verely harmed  by  having  to  pay  in- 
creased overtime  or  hire  additional  work- 
ers, or  by  being  forced  to  automate. 
Costs  would  be  just  too  high.  What 
would  be  their  future? 

Many  smaller  businessmen  in  my  State 
indicate  to  me  that  they  fear  they  would 
be  driven  out  of  business  by  this  bill. 
With  them  would  go  the  jobs  of  their 
present  employees.    This  is  no  way  to 
combat  unemployment  and  poverty.    It 
is  from  smaller  businesses  that  we  should 
expect  expansion  and  growth  necessary 
to  progress  economically.    We  ought  to 
encourage  them  to  do  so,  rather  than  to 
penalize  them  because  of  the  unemploy- 
ment problem,  which  they  did  not  create. 
Thus,  we  can  see  that  we  must  not 
only  stimulate  the  economy  by  freeing 
money,  but  also  by  leaving  the  business- 
men— who  help   create  job  opportuni- 
ties— free  to  make  their  own  manage- 
ment decisions. 

So  let  us  move  forward  in  our  historic 
war  against  poverty,  opening  up  new  op- 
portunities by  means  of  encouraging  and 
aiding  the  free  enterprise  system  which 
has  made  our  country  productive,  rich, 
and  strong. 

Let  us  avoid  programs  of  massive  Gov- 
ernment spending  designed  to  redistrib- 
ute wealth  to  meet  immediate  need 
without  solving  the  basic  causes  of  pov- 
erty. It  is  obvious  that  such  programs 
are  destructive  both  to  the  initiative  of 
people  and  the  economic  potential  of  the 
Nation. 

As  Henry  Hazlitt.  in  the  January  27, 
1964,  issue  of  Newsweek  said: 

For  this  redistribution  reduces  Incentives 
at  both  ends  of  the  economic  scale.  As  the 
productive  have  more  of  their  Income  taxed 
away  from  them,  they  have  less  incentive  to 
exert  themselves  to  earn  It.  As  the  poor  get 
increased  handouts  and  subsidies,  they  too 
have  less  Incentive  to  Improve  their  condi- 
tion through  their  own  effort.  The  problem 
of  curing  poverty  is  difficult  and  two  sided. 
It  Is  to  mitigate  the  penalties  of  misfortune 
and  failure  without  undermining  the  In- 
centives to  effort  and  success. 

The  way  to  cure  poverty  is  not  through  in- 
flation, "share-the-wealth"  schemes  and  so- 
cialism, but  by  precisely  the  opposite  poli- 
cies— by  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  private 
property,  freer  trade,  free  markets,  and  free 
enterprise.  It  was  largely  because  we  adopted 
this  system  more  fully  than  any  other  coun- 
try that  we  became  the  most  productive  and 
hence  the  ilchest  Nation  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  Through  this  system  more  has  been 
done  to  wipe  out  poverty  in  the  last  two  cen- 
turies than  in  all  previous  history. 

The  way  to  combat  the  remaining  pockets 
of  poverty  Is  to  keep  thU  system;  to  reduce 
Government  Intervention  Instead  of  increas- 
ing it;  to  reduce  Government  spending  and 
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Dunltlve  taxation— in  brief,  to  lncrea»e  the 
incentives  to  the  initiative,  effort,  risk  talcing 
saving,  and  Investment  that  increase  employ- 
ment, productivity,  and  real  wages 
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Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  CocdellI. 

Mr   GOODELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
also  to  add  my  commendation  to  the  gen- 
tleman from   Missouri   for  taking   this 
time  to  expound  on  this  particular  sub- 
ject which  is  so  critical  at  this  time.    I 
had  some  role  in  the  manpower  retrain- 
ing legislation  in  offering  the  substitute 
that  was  enacted  in  the  House.    I  was 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Vocational 
Education  Subcommittee  of  the  House. 
I  think,  as  was  mentioned  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota,  our  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  has  been  in- 
volved in  this  fight  against  poverty  for 
some  time.     I  think  it  should  also  be 
noted  our  country  has  been  more  success- 
ful in  the  general  war  against  poverty 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world 
and  as  we  recognize  that  fact  we  should 
not  take  action  which  will  undermine 
the  very  strength  that  has  permitted  us 
to  most  successfully  battle  this  enemy— 

poverty.  ^^,     ,        . 

I  think  there  Is  a  very  crlt'cal  prob- 
lem involved  in  any  program  that  relies 
entirely    upon    government,    or    relies 
overly  much  upon  government,  in  find- 
ing  a  solution  to  such  a   complicated 
problem.    This  is  not  one  problem.    Pov- 
erty is  a  multiplicity  of  problems  and 
we  must  focus  our  attention  upon  these 
problems.    We  need  a  great  deal  more  in- 
formation about  the  causes  of  poverty 
and  the  ways  in  which  the  causes  of 
poverty  can  be  overcome  and  prevented 
and  thus  solve  the  problem  of  poverty. 
We  need  a  great  deal  more  information, 
for  Instance,  about  what  the  structure 
of  our  unemployment  is.    I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  will  agree  with 
me  because  one  of  his  favorite  phrases 
when  we  were  working  so  hard  to£;ether 
in  developing  the  substitute  manpower 
retraining  bill  was  "We  need  a  dictionary 
of  skills— the  skills  that  are  needed  in 
our  economy  for  which  we  go  crying  and 
begging    and  for  which  we  cannot  find 
applicants  with  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions to  fill  them."    That  is  one  small 

example.  .  ^    i.     » 

Another  factor,  I  think,  must  be  kept 
in  mind  as  we  discuss  this  whole  prob- 
lem of  poverty  and  that  is  the  perspec- 
tive of  how  fast  we  have  been  moving  and 
how  well  we  have  been  doing. 

I  recall  during  the  1960  campaign  of 
then  Senator  Kennedy  when  I  was  fol- 
lowing in  the  truth  squad  with  some  of 
our  other  colleagues,  one  of  his  favorite 
themes,  which  he  stated  several  times, 
was  that  15  percent  of  our  people  in 
this  country  live  in  substandard  housing. 
This  was  a  .shocking  statistic.  He 
meant  It  to  be.  It  was  a  true  statement 
under  the  definition  that  he  was  using 
of  subst andard  housing .  What  he  forgot 
to  sav,  of  course,  was  that  8  years  be- 
fore—in 1952  when  President  Eisenhow- 
er took  cfflce— the  figure  was  not  15 
percent  living  in  substandard  housing' 
but  32  percent  living  in  substandard 
housing. 

That  was  a  rather  remarkable  record, 
over  a  period  of  8  years  of  progress. 


As  we  propose  various  approaches  to 
the  problem  of  helping  the  underprivi- 
leged in  this  country,  we  must  always 
keep  in  perspective  the  tremendous 
progress  we  have  made  and  the  reason 
for  that  progress^reliance.  basically,  on 
free  initiative  and  free  responsibility  in 
this  country.  ,  „, 

Certainly  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri who  is  now  in  the  well  of  the 
House  is  one  of  the  most  articulate  and 
eflective  spokesmen  for  this  whole  ap- 
proach of  free  enterprise  and  going  to 
the  Government  last  for  a  solution  when 
other  solutions  can  be  found. 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  am  reminded  by  his  remarks  of  an- 
other statement  then  Senator  Kennedy 
made  when  he  was  running  for  the  ofBce 
of  President.  He  said  that  "we  must 
double  the  amount  we  are  spending  on 
edu  ation  in  the  next  decade."  My  re- 
sponse was:  Why  does  he  ask  us  to  slow 
down?  We  almost  tripled  it  in  the  previ- 
ous decade.  . 

Indeed,  it  is  important,  in  solving  these 
problems,  to  establish  our  guldeposts  so 
that  we  will  know  what  progress  we  have 
been  making.  We  should  not  be  com- 
placent, but  we  need  the  information  to 
guide    us   as   to   what    future   progress 

might  be. 

Mr  GOODELl..  I  agree  completely 
with  the  gentleman.  We  should  not  be 
complacent.  We  should  keep  a  perspec- 
tive as  to  the  progress  we  have  made. 

The  main  reason  for  keeping  a  per- 
spective is  that  this  helps  us  to  know 
the  reasons  why  we  have  done  better 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  It 
helps  keep  us  conscious  of  the  necessity 
for  not  destroying  the  basic  strength  of 
our  system  as  we  attack  the  new  prob- 
lems. 

The  gentleman  cited  another  exam- 
ple  I  believe  it  is  an  excellent  one — 

then  Senator  Kennedy  used     There  are 
a  great  many  other  examples  of  this  type 

of  thing. 

In  the  education  field,  I  believe  in  one 
of  his  messages,  he  said  we  must  con- 
struct an  average  of  60  000  classrooms  a 
year  At  the  time  we  were  constructing, 
through  local  and  State  enterprise  and 
initiative,  72  000  classrooms  a  year. 
That  was  our  rate  of  construction.  So 
the  great  progress  of  the  decade  of  the 
sixties  involved  a  slowing  down  to  con- 
struction of  60,000  classrooms  a  year. 
That  did  not  make  sense 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Our  theme  song  should  be  to  "Accentu- 
ate the  Positive,  Eliminate  the  Negative. 
Don't  Mess  With  Mr  In-Between  " 

Mr  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  compliment  him  on  the 
work  he  has  been  doing. 

If  the  gentleman  will  permit,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  few  brief  comments,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  adminis- 
tration program  as  it  appears  to  me.  in 
the  programs  presented  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  to  be 
Inconsistent  with  the  war  on  poverty  now 
being  aisked. 

First  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 


the  economic  report  of  the  U.S.  President 
for  the  year  1956-1957.  and  I  note  that 
the  President  recommended  an  area  re- 
development program  to  help  in  truly  de- 
presstd  areas,  with  the  help  to  be  con- 
fined to  truly  depressed  areas.  I  invite 
the  gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  under  the  depressed  areas  program 
passed  in  1961.  and  under  the  program 
of  additional  authorization  for  that  same 
work  which  was  defeated  last  year  in 
the  House  by  a  very  narrow  vote,  more 
than  one- third  of  all  the  counties  in  the 
United  States  are  now  in  the  category  of 
depressed  counties. 

So  that  more  than  one-third  of  the 
United  States  is  receiving  help  under 
this  program.    I  think  it  would  be  very 
obvious  to  the   gentleman,   and  to  all 
Members  of  the  House,  that  this  in  effect 
dilutes  the  help  to  the  truly  poverty- 
stricken  people  and  the  people  in  the 
truly  depressed  areas  who  need  that  help. 
I  pointed  out  to  the  House  that  as  of 
last  June  12.  when  the  second  bill  was 
debated  and  defeated  at  that  time  In 
Michigan,  out  of  $5.7  million  that  had 
been  spent  in  our  State  of  Michigan, 
92  percent  of  It  had  gone  Into  loans  for 
new  motels  alone.    In  addition  to  that, 
considerable  loans  had  been  made  for 
bowling     alleys,     restaurants,     and    so 
forth.     However,  I  call  your  attention 
to   this   because    I  was    somewhat   as- 
tounded to  get  a  notice  the  other  day, 
again  from  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration, telling  me  this  time  of  a 
most  recent  $1  million  loan  for  a  new 
motel  on  the  Island  of  Pago  Pago  to 
attract  tourists  to  that  island.    It  seems 
to  me  this  program  is  inconsistent  with 
helping  the  truly  poverty-stricken  peo- 
ple of  America. 

Before  our  Housing  Subcommittee.  I 
would  submit  to  the  gentleman,  we  had 
a  vast  new  housing  bill  which  is  going 
to  cost  American  citizens,  according  to 
my  best  estimates,  more  than  $6  billion 
if  this  program  goes  through.    It  is  such 
a  complicated  program  that  I  would  not 
begin  to  get  Into  it  at  this  time  other 
than  to  point  out  a  few  very  salient  fea- 
tures.    They  had   10  of  them,  for  ex- 
ample, devoted  entirely  to  planning  for 
all  of  suburban  America.    It  is  not  di- 
rected at  the  poverty  stricken  but  really 
is  helping  the  upper  and  middle  classes. 
I  submit  that  to  the  gentleman.     The 
section  pertaining  to  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association,  or  Fannie 
Mae  as  we  call  It.  would  lift  the  ceUlng 
on   mortgages   that   can   be   purchased 
from  $20,000,  as  the  ceiling  is  now,  and 
just  remove  the  ceiling  completely.     I 
submit  to  the  gentleman,  what  it  really 
does  is  direct  money  that  would  other- 
wise go  into  low-income  housing,  into 
upper-  and  middle-class  housing. 

Finally.  I  would  submit  to  the  gentle- 
man before  the  Subcommittee  on  Do- 
mestic Finance  of  that  same  committee 
there  are  several  bills  under  considera- 
tion, all  of  which  have  the  same  intent 
and  the  same  purpose.  That  intent  is 
to  make  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  as  ii 
has  existed  In  the  United  States  oi 
America  and  as  it  exists  now— celebrat- 
ing its  50th  anniversary— totally  sub- 
servient to  the  administration. 

I   have  heard  since  I   have  been  in 
Congress  many  objections  to  the  "ugnt 


money  policies,"  as  they  are  described, 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  with  the 
high  interest  policies  of  that  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  I  would  submit  again  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  alternative  to 
tight  money  is  loose  money  or  inflation. 
I  would  make  as  clear  as  possible  to  all 
Members  of  the  House  that  in  my  judg- 
ment the  history  of  the  world  very  clear- 
ly shows  that  as  the  monetary  policy  of 
any  country  becomes  directed  toward 
political  objectives,  the  end  result  has 
always  been  inflation.  Inflation,  we 
know,  is  the  robber  of  the  poor;  It  is  the 
robber  of  the  elderly;  it  is  the  robber  of 
the  less  fortunate.  By  permitting  a  pro- 
gram of  inflation  to  take  place,  the  ad- 
ministration would  be  undoing  anything 
it  could  possibly  do  in  the  way  of  a  war 
on  poverty.  If  they  are  truly  concerned 
about  that,  so  it  seems  to  me.  the  ad- 
ministration should  truly  be  concerned 
about  these  bills  which  go  right  to  the 
heart  of  the  monetary  policy  in  America 
and  how  it  is  formulated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  conclude  my  re- 
marks by  simply  reading  this  one  para- 
graph from  the  1956  report,  which  in 
my  judgment  expresses  my  own  feelings 
very  well  as  to  how  we  can  best  face  a 
war  on  poverty.  I  quote  from  that  re- 
port as  follows: 

The  causes  of  low  income  are  many. 
Special  measures — both  private  and  govern- 
mental — are  needed  to  cope  with  some  of 
them,  such  as  protracted  Illness,  and  they 
are  considered  later.  But  the  basic  cause 
of  low  Incomes  has  always  been  low  produc- 
tivity, irregular  employment,  or  both.  By 
pursuing  policies  that  foster  a  high  level  of 
employment,  extensive  Investment  In  new 
and  more  efficient  tools  of  production,  the 
Improvement  of  general  education,  and  the 
extension  of  research  and  development,  the 
Government  makes  the  largest  contribution 
of  which  It  Is  capable  to  the  lifting  of  low 
Incomes. 

I  submit  to  the  gentleman  that  is 
pretty  good  basic  policy.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
other  words,  let  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem work. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  great  contribution  and 
for  the  fine  work  he  has  done  In  this 
area  on  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  I  would  like  to  point  this 
one  thing  up.  You  know  how  it  Is  in 
Labor  and  Education  with  regard  to  the 
same  subject,  just  as  it  is  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  and  as  it  is  on  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  and  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
as  I  myself  know  it  on  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  where  we  have 
the  big  social  security  legislation.  So 
what  we  are  seeking  to  do  in  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  is  to  bring  all  of 
these  various  detailed  pieces  of  work  that 
are  being  done  in  various  committees  to 
bear  on  this  one  subject. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Taft]. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri.  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  he 
has  made  and  the  other  Members  have 
made  in  this  colloquy  on  the  floor  today. 
I  think  it  is  most  timely  to  be  talking 
about  this  problem  when  it  has  been 
brought  up  In  this  campaign  year. 

I  think  the  American  people  may  well 
ioTget  that  most  Americans  have  con- 


sidered, from  the  very  beginning  of  our 
country,  that  one  of  our  objectives  has 
been,  indeed,  a  war  on  poverty  and  that 
we  have  made  real  progress  in  that  war. 
pursuing  the  traditional  concepts  that 
have  been  mentioned  here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  elaborate  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record. 

Mr.   Speaker.   President   Johnson.   In 
his  state  of  the  Union  message,  asked 
that  Congress  and  all  Americans  join 
with   him   in  a  declaration  of   uncon- 
ditional war  on  poverty  in  America.    I 
assure  you  that  we  in  the  Congress  will 
be  most  willing   and  happy  to   do  so. 
Most  Americans  have   considered   that 
from  the  beginning  of  our  country  we 
have  been  engaged  in  a  war  on  poverty. 
Our  success,  through  the  vitality  of  our 
private  enterprise  system,  has  led  us  to 
the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
world      A     most    crucial    question     is 
whether  policies  being  followed  by  Gov- 
ernment   today    are    strengthening    or 
weakening  that  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem.   We  shall  not  and  must  not  aban- 
don even  the  least  fortunate  and  poorest 
American.    We  must  have,  and  we  have 
provided,  a  minimum  floor  of  health  and 
welfare  below  which  we  will  not  know- 
ingly permit  any  of  our  citizens  to  fall. 
Our  continually  increasing  welfare  ex- 
penses and  our  education  and  housing 
programs  are  testimony  to  this.    But  it 
remains  true,  as  it  has  from  the  begin- 
ning, that  the  best  hope  of  eliminating 
poverty  from  this  country  is  for  all  of  us 
to  continue  to  rise  together,  keeping  open 
unlimited  horizons  for  each  individual. 
This  hAs  provided  our  motivation  in  the 
past,  and  it  can  continue  to  do  so  in  the 
future. 

Considered  against  this  background 
the  continued  deficit  spending  policies  of 
the  administration,  the  moves  toward 
higher  costs  at  home  but  lower  tariff  bar- 
riers and  more  foreign  competition,  the 
possibilities  of  increased  production  costs 
through  double  overtime  provisions,  and 
other  punitive  and  regulatory  steps  to- 
ward business  all  threaten  to  weaken, 
rather  than  to  strengthen,  our  competi- 
tive position  in  the  world.  They  attack 
the  soundness  and  vitality  of  private 
business  and  private  initiative. 

The  President's  program  to  aid  poverty 
includes  several  stopgap  measures  which 
may  provide  temporary  relief,  but  some 
of  them  are  questionable  from  the  point 
of  view  of  any  real  attack  on  the  causes 
of  poverty.  One  weekly  news  magazine 
has  called  it  a  "bandaid"  program. 

For  instance,  the  area  redevelopment 
program  has  yet  to  prove  itself  as  any- 
thing other  than  a  political  tool  or  means 
of  shifting  unemployment  from  one  area 
to  another.    Its  scope  is  very  limited. 

The  Youth  Employment  Act.  which 
the  administration  is  keeping  in  the 
Rules  Committee  because  it  fears  the 
fate  that  might  await  It  on  the  House 
floor.  Is  a  makework,  leafraking  type  of 
approach  which  will  not  direct  emphasis 
on  training  for  Jobs  of  today  or  the 
future.  While  the  National  Service  Corps 
proposal  may  have  some  merit  in  areas 
of  Federal  responsibility,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  It  would  be  wise  to  duplicate 
and  complicate  efforts  already  being 
made  at  private,  local,  and  State  levels. 


Double  overtime  provisions  and,  in  some 
cases,  extension  of  the  minimum  wage 
laws  may  cost  jobs  rather  than  create 
them,  and  increased  public  works  pro- 
posals are  often  wasteful  and  helpful 
only  to  a  construction  industry,  which 
means  an  extremely  high  cost  in  dollars 
per  job  produced.    Rather  than  such  an 
approach,   increased   vocational   educa- 
tion and  training  for  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled jobs,  which  are  now  going  begging, 
offer  far  more  promise;  and  the  Man- 
power Development  and   Training  Act 
amendments  and  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  passed  by  this  Congress,  with 
Republican  support,  are  a  step  In  the 
right  direction.    More  effective  deprecia- 
tion provisions  in  our  tax  laws  could 
grant  special  depreciation  benefits  for 
plant  investment  in  economically  dis- 
tressed areas.   Such  proposals,  one  intro- 
duced by  myself,  are  not  being  moved 
and  should  be  considered  without  delay. 
Finally,  we  must  recognize  that  sound 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  will  always 
be    the    foundations    upon    which    our 
wealth  and  growth  must  be  built.    V/hlle 
all  Americans  would  certainly  favor  a  tax 
cut  and  while  we  all  agree  the  present 
high  rates  are  regressive,  a  major  tax 
reduction  out  of  borrowed  funds  may 
severely  damage  the  confidence  of  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy.    If  such 
damage  is  done,  it  will  have  a  far  broad- 
er eflfect  than  can  possibly  be  counter- 
balanced by   the  planned  increases  in 
Federal  spending. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  realities  which 
we  must  be  aware  of  In  any  war  against 
poverty.  They  are  often  ignored  today 
in  favor  of  temporarily  attractive  but 
less  basic  remedies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  leave  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  his  contri- 
bution. At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  Members  have  permis- 
sion to  extend  their  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROTZMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
for  obtaining  this  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for 
me  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in  this 
attempt  to  shed  some  light  on  what  has 
become  a  fuzzy  subject. 

During  the  1960  presidential  cam- 
paign it  was  claimed  by  the  Democratic 
candidate  that  17  milUon  Americans 
went  to  bed  hungry  every  night.  Then 
in  1962  it  was  claimed  that  30  million 
Americans  were  living  "on  the  outskirts 
of  poverty."  The  latest  figure  we  have 
to  guide  us  is  President  Johnson's  as- 
sertion that  one  out  of  every  five  Ameri- 
cans is  living  under  substandard  condi- 
tions. What  this  means  Is  that  the  figure 
has  jumped  from  17  million  to  around 
40  million  in  Just  3  years  of  Democratic 
rule.  Are  we  to  assume  that  23  million 
Americans  have  joined  the  breadline  of 
poverty  under  this  administration? 
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I   think   the   politicians   fre   playing 
footloose  and  fancy  free  with  sta  isUcs 
m  this  election  year.    We  are^^.H.'TJ";'^ 
spending  in  the  neighborhood  of  $30  b 
hon  a  year  on  programs  aimed  direcuy 
at  reducing  poverty  in  America^ - 1  do  no^ 
ftrcue   the   fact  that   we  must   *ar  "u 
^'verty      However,  it  is  my  contention 
that  we  have  been  engaged  in  this  war 
fSr  many  many  years,  and  we  are  gomg 
to  rS^lly  win  only  when  we  turn  from  the 
S)rk  barrel  of  pubUc  spending   to  the 
initiative  of  free  enterprise. 

Through  the  free  enterprise  system  we 
haTe  created  the  greatest  economic  sys- 
tem in  the  world.     But  to  listen  to  the 
administration   propaganda   one   would 
fhink  we  were  in  the  throes  of  a  major 
depression     Indeed.  Coa?ressman  Pa.ss- 
MATr^'orted  yesterday  t^^^  'mnngrants 
in  his  district  are  getting    CARE  pac^ 
ages"  from  relatives  in  the  Old  Country 
who  have  heard  of  our  plight.     These 
^sconceptions   and   campaign   balder- 
?a  h  must  cease.     In  this  connection  I 
ask  permission  to  include  in  the  Record 
Tt  th'^s  point  remarks  by  Raymond  Mo^ey 
pointing  out  that  the  ^-''^]^^^,J^^.l^l\ 
on   poverty    is    merely    a   collection   or 
warmed  over  New  Deal  failures. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Perspective    Nobody  Is  for  Povbrtt 
(By  Raymond  Moley) 
YOU  are  practicing  the  fl"t  le»on  m  FK.n- 

h,n«  In  one  rich  word  or.  at  the  most,  two 
These  were  political  lessons  which  Lyndon 
B  Johnson  learned  early  in  llfe^  ?«"«,,^'f. 
selection  of  the  simple  expression  PO^^^^ 
meaning  abolish  or  remedy  it.  as  the  battle 
^v  of  1964  And  If.  as  In  his  case,  you  are 
the  flrs  and  only  candidate  in  the  field,  and 
he  party  which  will  oppose  you  Is  con- 
demned to  silence  for  4  weeks,  you  have  a 

wonderful  start  »_„.„„   »«  »et 

Whoever  now  comes  along  trying  to  get 
your  lob  away  from  you  will  have  to  spend 
Tlot  of  time  proving  that  ^e  really  does  not 
want  anyone  to  be  poor.  In  ^f J-  ^el'^n 
Rockefeller  is  trying  so  hard  "^at  at  the  rate 
he  Is  spending  his  substance  he  may  be  poor 
himself  by  July. 

But  Mr   Johnson  has  had  to  contend  with 
a  situation  which  has  required  far  more  po- 
litical  sophistication   than   the  crude  cop>- 
book  lessons  stated  above     He  inherited  this 
ofnce   and  with  that  inheritance  he  has  had 
toassume  certain  liabilities      There  was  an 
accumulation  of  promises,  proposals  to  Con- 
gress which  were  gathering  dust  these  many 
months,  and  also  a  lot  of  operating  ProJ^cts 
which  needed  enlargement  or  new  money  to 
survive      Some  of  these  have  been  knocking 
about  for  3  years 

OLD  STUFF.  NEW  LABEL 

To  give  these  a  new  look,  he  neatly  enclosed 
them  in  a  package  called  antlpoverty      For 
a  while  nobody  knew  for  sure  what  was  In 
the  package     But  in  the  state  of  the  Union 
message  the  shopworn  contents  were  brought 
out  and  enumerated    distressed-areas  relief, 
area   redevelopment;    the   revival    of    Roo«e- 
velfs    C  vlllan    Conservation    Corps;    a    Na- 
tional Service  Corps  modeled  after  the  Peace 
Corps;   modernization  of  unemployment  In- 
surance, which  probably  means  more  Federal 
control   of   State   systems;    aid    to    teachers; 
more  libraries,  hospitals,  and  nursing  homes; 
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the  battered  old  medicare  plan;  expanded 
^nlm^-^age  coverage  more  ^.o^ng^^^^^^^ 
ban  transportation,  and  tax  reduction  wnicu 
gives  something  to  everybody 

The  «-a^,«*-"Xy  ne'w  Iff  und"  Z 
^oSmv"  ^expVe' slof  iy're"l!eving  poverty  ^ 
Slus  It  IS  like  the  surprise  of  a  tureen^ 
lurkev  soup  several  days  after  Chrlstnias^ 
it  is  the  same  turkey  but  with  spices  and 
boiUng  th^soup  has  a  new  savor  and  glamor. 
•Another  sun  risen  at  midnoon. 

MAGIC    WORDS 

It  is  Obvious  that  Lyndon  Johnson  learned 
m"e  from  the  methods  of  the  two  Rooseveits 
who  preceded  him  than  from  his  Immediate 
nredc^e^or  They  were  the  great  exponents 
^st^Tg  objectives  In  single  words  so  simply 

tha!  no^xly  could  -1-"<»"V?  W,.T  ^\^ 
leree  TR  charmed  the  great  vvesi  witu 
conservaTlon  and  the  industrialist  East  with 
r  g"iteousness  FDR  won  everyone  with  »e- 
curly  Johnson  Is  simplicity  »t«lf.  Mr. 
Kennedy  confused  people  with  too  many  spe- 

^'Yhere  have  been  other  illustrious  expo- 
nents of  simplicity  William  Jennings  Bry- 
an for  a  while  in  1896  won  tremendous  atten- 
Uon  and  stunned  his  opposition  by  the^lmple 
assertion  that  people  were  poor  *^""^J^*; 
dldni  have  enough  money  /nd  rnoney 
could  be  dug  out  of  the  hills  and  coined 

The  real  dlfllculty  In  dealing  with  poverty 
from  the  Federal  level  is  that  there  Is  no  den- 
nmon      Statistics  are   absurdly   Inadequate 
some   say    that    a    quarter   cf    us    are    poor 
otl^ers.  a' third,  and  still  oth«."/^°:5^o^J^". 
Some  place  the  minimum  Income  at  •2.0oo^ 
o^h^rs    •2  500;    others.   »3.000.      But    poverty 
cinnot   i   measured    In    national   statUtlcs^ 
Poverty   Involves   individual   cases.     And   in 
hoping  individuals  the  Federal  shotgun  can- 
not  suffice  ^.,.» 

Help  from  the  Federal  Government  must 
be  applied  by  the  States  and  ccmmunlties^ 
^.d'^n  alToca\lng  funds  for  this,  there  must 

Se  far  more  care  than  has  ^^^  l^^.^X^^' 
nan     "To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land 
is  good  poetry  but  bad  statesmanship 


Mr  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  and  all  the  gentlemen 
who  have  participated 

Mr  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker  the  so- 
called  war  on  poverty  proposed  by  this 
administration  is  quite  obviously  a  trans- 
parent attempt  to  give  a  new  look  to  the 
warmed-over  policies  of  the  1930s^ 
Makework.  stopgap  ^^'^'\l^\^^''^^, 
proved  their  worthlessness  in  over  30 
years  of  experience. 

What  the  Federal  Government  can  do 
to  alleviate  poverty  can  never  be  more 
than  a  small  share  of  what  must  be  done 
at  the  local.  State  and  neighborhood  lev- 
el We  in  the  minority  have  always  rec- 
ognized that  our  economic  system  must 
place  reliance  on  the  private  rather  than 
the  public  sector  in  order  to  create  the 
vast  majority  of  job  opportunities. 

Mr.    speaker,    poverty    is    »  ^i«*^"j' 
word  to  define.    It  is  Impossible  to  de- 
fine it  objectively  in  terms  of  money  in- 
come    The  administration  would  have 
us  believe  that  a  family  "^es  in  pover- 
tv  if  it  has  a  cash  income  of  $3  .COO  or 
less      Yet    the  most  casual  obser%er  of 
the  American  scene  knows  that  large  per- 
cent ages  of  those  families  with  such  low 
incomes  have  other  af^ets  such  as  paid- 
up  homes,  substantial  savngs  accounts, 
and  what  we  call  income  In  kind  which 
IS  found  predominantly  in  rural  areas. 
What  the  administration  ignores  or 
fails  to  understand  is  that  many  of  our 
welfare  programs,  such   as  unemploy- 


ment insurance,  social  security  and  th^ 
rest  help  the  poor  least  of  all.  A  new 
Approach,  not  a  new  name  to  an  old  in- 
effective approach  is  what  is  needed^ 
PoSTdirected  not  at  all  families  but  at 
The  poor  amines  would  provide  a  real- 
Lt!cdr!nlng  to  the  problem  of  pover- 

'^Mosrimportant.  Mr.  Speaker  is  the 
need  for  a  return  to  fiscal  Policies  that 
So  not  dissipate  the  earnings  of  those 
on  fixed  incomes.  In  other  words^  bal- 
anced and  sustained  economic  growth 
:"t'hout'mflation  is  th-  bf^VircSS 
within  which  to  establish  a  successful 
war  on  poverty  in  America. 
Mr     CURTIS.      Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

Irrprtrsrst^o?^^^^^ 

well  a?In  article  from  the  Morgan  Guar^ 

anty  Survey  of  ^^^^Vf  7vl,  Out  •' 
•'Poverty— Down  But  Not  Yet  Out. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore^  Is  there 
objecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentle 
man  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

THE  War  on  PovCTTT 

,A  statement  by  the  ^'P"^"""^.?;^^'^"  °' 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee) 
, House  members:  Representative  Thouas 
B  CtJKTis  Of  Missouri;  Representative  Clar- 
LS^^xniN.  of  New  York  «nd  Representa- 
tive WILLIAM  WIDNALL.  Of  NeW   J"^'«y  > 

.cipnate  members:  Senator  Jacob  K.  JAvrrs, 
ot'lll^oTZ  senator  Jack  Mn."J^f/-- 
and  senator  Len  B   Jordan,  of  IdahoJ 

No  one  can  travel  through  our  Nation  s 
mrior  urban  centers.  Its  small  towns  or  It^ 
^ral  areas  without  becoming  acutely  and 
ualnfuny  aware  that  too  many  of  our  cltUens 
S?  Ill  rac;s.  creeds,  and  colors^  live  ouWld 
Vhi.  mainstream  of  American  society.  Many 
if  th^^si  individuals  have  an  inadequate  op^ 

portunlty  to  develop  their  ^^'^  P^^/^J^^^f^" 
human  beings  and  citizens.  The  greatest  do 
mpstic  Challenge  before  the  Nation  Is  to  ac 
Tentiate  and  eltend  the  vast  successes  o  our 
sjsim  in  order  to  realize  the  promise  of  the 
frlrr^d  open  society  for  all  our  people  We 
Ihall  continue  to  support  the  assault  on  pov- 
erty as  a  major  step  toward  thU  goal. 

I   war    on    poverty    will    not   be    won^y 
slogans;    nor  by  shopworn  Pl°^\^\f.l^^, 
up^ln   new  packaging;   nor  by  the  de^^at^ 
relief  concept  of  the  thU-tles;  nor  by  the  cyni 
rJlus^  Of  Poverty  for  partisan  PoHtlcal  e.id»^ 

'""'r^TZ'T'^U  win  cruelly  dece.^ 
the  poor  and  their  children  unless  H  »8  new 
n  coTept  and  embraces  Programs  which  hU 
at  the  root  causes  of  poverty  rather  than 
its  symptoms  Programs  designed  to je"^^' 
lym Jtoms  may  produce  quick  and  ^PP^\f 

inadequate   salvage   oP«.^f"°n    'hat   win 
iud.?ed  as  having  done  "too  »ttle    too jate 
our  approach  to  the  problem,  which  Will  be 

cuuined  in  more  detail  In  the  [*c°"r^^^^^^^ 
tlons  section  of  this  atatement  emphas^JJJ 
programs  to  prevent  the  rise  of  ^o^  poverty 
IJ  to  help  the  existing  P^\'>'^^J''l^°l 
the  vicious  cycle  of  poverty  In  whicn 
find  themselves.  _. 

There  are  two  preconditions  to  the  su 

cess    of    specific    and  ,»!,';^^"\'„rSlne5 
measures.     One    U   ha  anced   and   s^^  The 
economic     growth     without    'nflflon^ 
other  requirement  Is  vlgoroua  clvU  rights 


forcement  to  guarantee  equal  job  and  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  our  minorities. 
It  Is  al£0  important  not  to  sweep  the  un- 
employed under  the  welfare  rug.  The  un- 
employed person  wants  a  Job.  not  a  case 
worker. 

The  administration  has  ignored  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  continued  increase  In  the  cost 
of  living  and  the  steady  erosion  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  our  people — especially  of 
those  living  on  social  security,  pensions,  and 
insurance.  Millions  of  our  citizens  will  not 
receive  a  tax  reduction  from  the  multlbllUon 
dollar  tax  bill  because  they  do  not  have 
enought  income  to  pay  an  Income  tax.  But 
they  will  suffer  from  the  inflation  that  will 
accompany  the  administration's  fiscal  poli- 
cies. There  is  no  more  certain  way  of 
worsening  poverty  in  America  than  by  per- 
mitting a  continuation  and  acceleration  of 
the  postwar  inflation. 

Aside  from   the  general   comments  above, 
we  believe  that  specific  antlpoverty  actions 
should  include,  but  not  necessarily  be  lim- 
ited to:    (a)    developing  each   program— In- 
cluding those  concerned  with  regional  devel- 
opment to  insure  that  the  benefits  will  ac- 
crue   directly    to    families    and    Individuals 
living   in    poverty;    (b)    providing   solutions 
to  the  problems  of  low-Income  families  grow- 
ing out  of  programs,  such  as  urban  renewal 
and    public    housing    which    were   originally 
designed  to  assist  them;    (c)    Improving  re- 
habilitation    programs     for    the     physically 
handicapped;    (d)    lifting  children  out  of  a 
poverty    environment    by    federally    assisted 
programs.    Including    residence    schools    for 
certain  disadvantaged  children:   (e)   increas- 
ing  the   numbers    of    professionally    trained 
public  and  private  welfare  and  social  work- 
ers;   (f)    upgrading    schools    in    poverty-im- 
pacted neighborhoods;    and    (g)    conducting 
research  on  the  relationship  between  popu- 
lation control  and  the  reduction  of  poverty. 
We  also  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  Ini- 
tiative and  Imagination  of  President  Elsen- 
hower and  his  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
In  coming  to  grips  with  the  problem  of  pov- 
erty  In   America.      In    1956.    the   President's 
Economic    Report,    particularly    chapter    3. 
discussed    "the    extension    of    prosperity    to 
the  less  flourishing  rectors  of  the  economy" 
in  detail,  with   particular  emphasis  on   the 
pockets    of     chronic    unemployment,     low- 
income  families  In  rural  areas,  vocational  re- 
hablUUtion.  and  the  need  for  a  more  gen- 
eral   program    of    Insurance    against    catas- 
trophic Illness.     President  Elsenhower's  1956 
report  Is  a  valuable  tool  for  understanding 
the  causes  and  cures  of  poverty  In  America. 
The  late  President  Kennedy  also  called  at- 
tention to  these  problems. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  our  own  pol- 
icy proposals,  we  wish  to  examine  the  stand- 
ards by  which  poverty  Is  measured  and  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  In  reducing 
poverty  In  the  past  decade. 


HOW    MANY    are    POOR? 

All  estimates  of  the  extent  of  poverty  of 
the    kind   presented    in    the    1964   Economic 
Report  of   the   President   have   a  systematic 
upward  bias  which  paints  conditions  worse 
than  they  are.     For  example,  in  most  cases 
a  family  with  InsufBclent  Income  for  a  year 
or  less  win  not  be  reduced  to  poverty.    Usu- 
ally a   family   Is   not   poor   in   the    accepted 
sense  if  in  the  first  year  of  lu  existence  as 
a  family  It  earns  a  sman  income  on  an  an- 
nual basis;  families  are  formed  In  I>ecember 
as  well  as  In  January.    An  Independent  bus- 
inessman is  not  poor  Just  because  he  earns 
practically  no  net  Income  during  a  year  or 
two  while  he  is  establishing  his  business.    A 
graduate  student  and  his  family  are  not  poor 
within  the  meaning  relevant  to  the  present 
context      A   family   with    a    fluctuating    in- 
come— high  in  one  year,  low  In  another — Is 
not  poor  In  each  year  in  which  its  income 
Is  low       And    some    of    the    well-to-do    may 
live  on  their  accumulated  wealth  rather  than 
on  income  few  a  number  of  years,  while  re- 


tired persons  may  live  comfortably  on  the 
savings  they  have  set  aside  for  Just  that 
purpose. 

A  given  money  Income  provides  for  widely 
differing  levels  of  living.  The  administra- 
tion says  that  a  family  lives  In  poverty  If  It 
has  a  cash  Income  of  under  $3,000.  But  fam- 
ilies differ  substantially  in  size,  age.  and  liv- 
ing costs.  Regional  living  costs  vary  sub- 
stantially and  may  be  twice  as  great  In  dollar 
terms  In  a  northern  city  as  on  a  southern 

farm. 

The  administration's  definition  of  poverty 
also  excludes  a  famny's  assets.  A  family  with 
600  shares  of  IBM  stock  would  have  had  an 
Income  of  $3,000  in  1963,  but  the  shares  were 
worth  more  than  $300  000.  In  1962.  the 
Survey  of  Consumer  Finances  found  that 
over  half  of  the  aged  with  Incomes  below 
$3,000  had  liquid  assets  of  $1,000  or  more 
and  that  18  percent  had  liquid  assets  of 
$5,000  or  more.  Moreover.  Income  In  kind  is 
excluded,  although  this  is  Important  for 
many  families,  particularly  in  rural  areas. 

The  Office  of  Business  Economics  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  confirms  the 
generally  accepted  and  sensible  view  that 
noncash  income,  such  as  the  net-rent  or 
owner-occupied  dwellings  and  home-pro- 
duced food  and  fuel,  should  be  Included  in  a 
family's  total  Income.  By  this  more  reason- 
able definition,  13.6  percent  of  the  US.  fam- 
ilies— not  20  percent — had  incomes  under 
$3,000  in  1961.  Although  not  yet  available, 
the  figures  for  1962  and  1963  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  lower.  Another  measure  of  poverty 
Is  provided  by  a  census  study  showing  that 
one  in  eight — rather  than  one  in  five- 
Americans  is  poor,  based  upon  ability  to  qual- 
ify for  assistance  under  the  welfare  laws  of 
the  State  where  they  live. 

In  the  February  Issue  of  the  Morgan  Guar- 
anty Survey.  It  Is  pointed  out  that  fault  can 
be  found  with  the  selection  by  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  for  yardstick  purposes, 
of  the  Census  Bureau's  household  survey 
data.  For  the  most  part  these  are  based  on 
memory  rather  than  records.  They  also  are 
characterized  by  a  substantial  under-report- 
ing of  Income. 

When  the  sample  data  for  1962  are  blown 
up  to  full  population  size,  they  yield  a  money 
Income  of  $352  bniion.  or  $53  bnilon  less 
than  that  calculated  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  on  the  basis  of  consolidated  in- 
come tax  returns.  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ments estimate  is  $68  billion  higher  (rough- 
ly equivalent  to  total  personal  Income  In  the 
United  Kingdom)  if  total  nonmoney  Income 
also  is  included. 

A  study  by  the  University  of  Michigan 
Survey  Research  Center  found  that  40  per- 
cent of  those  families  with  incomes  of  less 
than  $3,000  In  1960  owned  cars.  About  45 
percent  of  the  families  In  the  $2,000  to  $3,000 
Income  range  owned  their  own  homes  in 
1962.  as  did  42  percent  In  the  $1,000  to  $2,000 
Income  bracket,  and  35  percent  In  the  less 
than  $1,000  bracket.  Of  those  homeowners 
with  Incomes  between  $2,000  and  $3,000.  66 
percent  had  no  mortgage  on  their  homes. 
The  Economic  Report  notes  parenthetically 
that  about  40  percent  of  all  poor  famnies 
have  some  equity  in  a  house. 

Herman  P.  Miller,  a  special  assistant  in  the 
U.S.  Censtis  Bureau  pointed  out  recently 
that  "when  we  probe  a  little  deeper"  Into 
living  conditions  In  the  severely  depressed 
areas  of  Harlan  County.  Ky.,  It  Is  found  that 
88  percent  of  the  homes  have  washing  ma- 
chines. 67  percent  have  a  television.  46  per- 
cent have  a  telephone  and  69  percent  have  a 

car. 

No  objective  definition  of  poverty  exists. 
The  definition  varies  from  place  to  place  and 
time  to  time.  In  America  as  our  standard  of 
living  rises,  so  does  our  Idea  of  what  Is  sub- 
standard. Although  too  many  Americans  re- 
main poor,  most  of  them  are  better  off  than 
the  poor  of  earlier  years  and  far  better  off 
than  the  poor  In  other  countries  around  the 
world. 


HOW  FAR  HAVE  WE  COME? 

As  we  look  ahead  to  the  task  before  us,  we 
should  be  aware  of  how  far  America  has 
come  In  conquering  poverty.  Since  1947.  the 
proportion  of  all  families  with  low  Incomes 
(In  constant  1962  prices)  has  declined  from 
32  to  20  percent  In  1962.  The  principal 
reason  for  this  progress  has  been  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth.  Also  contributing  to  re- 
ducing poverty  has  been  the  development  of 
social  security,  private  pension  and  deferred 
profit-sharing  plans,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, hospitalization  and  other  forms 
of  Insurance.  Favorable  developments  have 
been  offset  to  some  degree  by  population 
trends,  principally  the  faster  than  average 
Increase  in  the  population  over  65  and  In- 
creasing desire  of  the  aged  to  maintain  sep- 
arate households. 

The  total  public  and  private  effort  to  re- 
duce poverty  and  human  suffering  has  re- 
sulted In  an  Increase  of  78  percent  In  con- 
stant (fiscal  1963)  dollar  per  capita  annual 
expenditures  for  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare from  1953  to  1963.  During  the  same  10- 
year  period,  the  share  of  the  total  output  of 
the  U.S.  economy  devoted  to  health,  educa- 
tion, social  Insurance,  and  welfare  has  risen 
from  nearly  12  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product  to  nearly  18  percent.  This  Is  a  par- 
ticularly impressive  performance  In  the  light 
of  other  heavy  drafts  on  the  economy  for 
defense,  space  exploration,  new  highways, 
urban   renewal    and   higher    consumption. 

The  percentage  of  persons  In  paid  employ- 
ment covered  or  eligible  for  coverage  under 
the  old-age  survivors  and  disability  Instir- 
ance  program  has  risen  from  80  to  90  per- 
cent from  1952  to  1962.  At  the  end  of  1962. 
78  percent  of  the  population  over  65  were 
eligible  and  71  percent  were  receiving  bene- 
fits under  the  program.  Total  monthly 
OASDI  benefits  rose  from  $205  million  in 
December  1952  to  nearly  $1.2  billion  In 
December  1962. 

Private  pensions  increased  more  than 
threefold  from  $600  million  to  $2.2  bUllon 
during  the  period,  and  they  are  certain  to 
grow  consideiably  in  the  years  ahead.  Pri- 
vate pensioners  and  their  wives  now  total 
about  15  percent  of  the  aged  population. 
These  private  pensions  largely  supplement 
benefits  of  all  public  programs  under  which 
80  percent  of  all  aged  persons  In  mid- 1962 
were  getting  a  regular  Income.  About  84 
percent  of  all  poor  families  were  covered  by 
social  security  or  other  governmental  pen- 
sions In  1959. 

Vendor  medical  payments  under  public 
assistance  increased  nearly  sevenfold  from 
$154  million  to  $1  billion  during  the  1953-63 
period.  Annual  cash  benefits  under  private 
employee  benefit  plans  tripled  from  $15  to 
$4.6  bnilon.  Medical  benefits  under  private 
insurance  quadrupled  from  $18  to  $7  binion 
annually,  with  about  three-fourths  of  pri- 
vate medical  Insurance  being  provided 
through  private  employee  benefit  plans. 

Private  philanthropy  for  Institutional  care, 
family  counseling,  recreation  and  day-care 
services,  and  emergency  relief  rose  to  $1.3 
billion  in  1963  from  $785  mniion  10  years 
earlier.  All  private  charitable  contributions 
now  exceed  $8.5  bnilon  per  year. 

During  the  1953-63  period,  expenditures  on 
medical  research  increased  from  $88  million 
annually  to  $938  million,  while  expenditures 
for  maternal  and  child  health  and  for  crip- 
pled children's  services  rose  sharply,  as  did 
expenditures  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
programs. 

A  NFW  AFPROACH  IS  UlCED 

To  point  out  the  vast  amount  that  has 
been  done  to  reduce  poverty  is  not  to  say 
that  the  Job  is  finished.  It  is  Ironic  that 
many  of  our  welfare  programs,  such  as  un- 
employment Insurance,  help  the  poor  least 
of  all.  Even  social  security  Is  not  primarily 
for  the  very  poor.  The  breadwinner  of  a  re- 
tired couple  would  have  to  earn  an  income 
considerably     above     the     administration's 
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M  000  poverty  line  most  of  his  life  In  order 
S  ge?  t^e  maximum  social  -curlty  pa>-ment 
The    farm    situation    also    Is      »'^^'f'^\ 
under    this    administration-.    P«''<=^^,;*;^^: 

haJr  been  thrust  Into  the  poverty  sector 
'''sim^Urly  slum  clearance  P^T^lrd'  of 
r^.riiv  have  benefited  the  middle  third  oi 
r  Nltfon  ^hlle  many  of  th-  made  home^ 
less  by  these  programs  often  liave  been 
pressed  Into  other  slum  areas  or  areas  about 

'°G?ea°?r%oncTntratlon  and  attention  must 
be  devoted  to  solving  problems  of  our  low- 
fncome  Citizens  caused  by  program'  wMch 
CJ^^'^epu^b-can^s-re^li^adTiUTe 

EsVcoiir:!^-=^T£ 
rSed     to    perfecting    urban    renewa      and 

public   housing   projects  on   behalf   of   low- 

'"'T^^^'^facfthaTthe  poor  are  out  of  the  direct 
re^h  of  many  Federal  welfare-type  pro- 
grams means  ?hat  a  wholly  -*  ^^PP^^^ 
fs  needed  One  of  the  most  difficult  prob 
lems  in  finding  new  approaches  '^^^at  they 
should  help  to  cure  poverty  and  mitigate  Its 
penalties  without  undermining  Incentives  to 

^"SneT^t'u  "eir  In  the  American  system^ 
th°Ped^al  Governments  role  In  the  war  on 
Sverty  wm  be  far  less  than  that  which  will 
S  played  at  the  State,  local,  and  r^elghbor- 
hocS  level,  particularly  by  business,  orga- 
nised labor    and  nonprofit  enterprises. 

The  pr^ary  reason  for  local  and  selective 
app?oa?hes  Is'that  persons  living  '"  poverty 
are   not  a   homogeneous   group      Nearly   all 
have  one  or  more  handicapping  characterls- 
ucs  but  differ  in  others     The  racial  minority 
family,   the   family  with   a   ^^-male  ^^f ^^  °3 
with  a  head  over  65  years  of  age.  the    amlly 
with  no  earner  nr  with  a  head  not   In  the 
^bor    force- these    are    particularly    suscep- 
tible to  poverty,  although  granted  that  many 
of   these   families   are   In   average   or   better 
than   average  circumstances.     0"«  ""^/^'^J 
characteristic,   aside    from   P'ol°"8ed   illness 
or  physical  handicaps.  Is  the  coincidence  of 
poverty  and  little  education. 

one  area  of  decisive  Importance  for  Fed- 
eral Government  action  is  civil  rights.  Pov- 
erty arising  from  the  denial  of  adequate 
lob  and  educational  opportunities  to  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups  Is  a  blight  on  the 
Nation,  the  removal  of  which  can  be  great- 
ly hastened  by  vigorous  Federal  leadersnlp^ 

The  policies  which  the  administration  has 
thus    far    proposed    to    combat    poverty    arc 
Inadequate'^to^he  task.     Not  a  single  policy 
is  directed  specifically  at  poor  faml   es     In- 
stead   they  are  directed  at  all  families      In 
some  cases,  such  as  improving  regional  econ- 
omies   It  is  likely  that  as  much  as  80  per- 
cent of  the  benefits  would  accrue  W  no"P«°' 
families.     Each  policy  recommended  by  tne 
administration  to  deal  with  poverty  should 
be  examined  to  see  what  share  of  the  benefits 
will  accrue  to  families  with  cash  and  non- 
cash Incomes  under  $3,000. 

Effective  work  In  attacking  poverty  Is  being 
done  by  welfare  agencies,  both  private  and 
public,  at  the  local  level.    Much  of  this  work 
is  assisted  by  Federal  funds.     We  must  not 
permit  Federal   programs  to   draw  off   from 
the  local  level  trained  personnel  that  are  in 
tragically  short  supply     Ixical  welfare  work- 
ers already  are  underpaid   and  overworked 
They   are   on   the   frontllnes  of   the   war   on 
poverty     That  war  will  not  be  won  soon,  but 
progress  requires  that  the  ranks  of  profes- 
sionally trained  welfare  and   social  workers 
be    increased    and    the    quality    of    training 
improved.     We  recommend  that  Immediate 
attention  be  given  to  developing  a  combined 
Pederal-State-local  matching  grant  program 
to  work  toward  these  objective*. 
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It  is  only  realistic  to  recognize  that  In  some 
cvses  It  will  be  difficult  to  lift  adults  out  of 
I  poverty  status  Rehabilitation  can  do 
much  for  the  physically  handicapped  and 
such  programs  should  be  broadened  and  Im- 
proved However,  lack  of  ba5lc  education 
inadequate  motivation,  health  or  mental 
deficiencies,  handicapping  habit*  such  as 
alcoholism,  as  well  as  other  factors  often 
will  militate  against  a  successful  ^ffort^^ 

This  tragic  condition  points  to  the  special 
importance  which  should  be  att*f»|«».  ^ 
helping  the  children  of  the  poor  It  Is  they 
who  have  the  best  chance  of  escaping 
poverty  A  child  lifted  out  of  poverty  breaks 
Oie  vicious  cycle  by  which  poverty  can  be 
passed  on  to  the  next  generation. 

For  some  children  the  best  hope  of  llfUng 
them  out  of  poverty  is  to  remove  them  from 
a   poverty  environment   which   may  dull  or 
deaden  motivation.  Incentives,  and  learning 
Often  this  environment  Is  in  the  slum  cen- 
ters of  our  major  cities.  ,.      .  .„ 
We  recommend  that  consideration  be  given 
to  setting  up  a  pilot  program  on  a  Federal- 
State    matching    grant    basis    which    would 
work      toward      this      objective      Carefully 
selected  underprivileged  children  would  live 
and  study  at  public  expense  at  special  resi- 
dence schools  operated  by  State,  outside  of 
the      slum      area.     Admission      should      be 
strictly  voluntary      The  program  should  be 
developed  and  operated  In  such  a  manner  as 
to  draw  on  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
orlvato  educaUonal.  cJiarltable,  business  and 
labor     groups     to     the     maximum     extent 

'^he^coet  of  such  a  program  would  be 
small  compared  to  the  M  3  billion  In  pay- 
ments to  public  assistance  ^f^lp  ents  In 
1963  To  this  figure,  which  Is  about  15  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  total  public  and  pri- 
vate education  bill,  should  be  added  the 
other  staggering  social  costs  of  Poverty, 
Such  a  program— If  successful— would  rich- 
ly reward  us  all  in  terms  of  children  equipped 
ti)  build  a  future  for  themselves  and  to  make 
a  constructive  contribution  to  society. 

Why  is  It  that  schools  In  poverty  neigh- 
borhoods   so    often   deteriorate?     Shouldn  t 
schools  for  disadvantaged  children  be  among 
the  best?    Who  needs  good  schools  more  than 
the  children  of  the  poor?     A  cleaiv  attrac- 
tive   well-equipped    and    well-staffed   school 
m  a  deteriorating  neighborhood  could  serve 
as  an  example  and  an  Inspiration  for  many 
of    our    disadvantaged    children.      We    urge 
that  public  and  private  educational  groups 
direct  their  attention  to  upgrading  the  qual- 
ity of  schools  in  poverty  neighborhoods.    The 
Federal    Government    now    provides    special 
financial  assistance  to  schools  In  "o-called 
federally  Impacted   areas      We  urge  that  a 
similar  approach   be  considered  for  poverty 
Impacted  neighborhoods. 

No  discussion  of  poverty  would  be  com- 
olete  without  a  comment  on  the  Impact  or 
^pulatlon  control  on  the  reduction  of  pov- 
^ty  both  at  home  and  abroad.  A  relation- 
ship exists  between  the  population  explo- 
sion and  the  conditions  existing  In  many  of 
the  underdeveloped  nations  Education  and 
research  hold  out  real  hope  for  solutions 
to  this  problem. 

m  this  connection,  we  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  our  own  country  nearly  4  million 
persons  now  receive  relief  under  the  aid  to 
dependent  children  program-a  rise  of  ja 
pe^ent  since  1965  A  tragically  Increasing 
number  of  these  are  unwed  mothers  whose 
children  frequently  go  on  the  relief  rolls  once 
they  reach  the  required  age.  This  Is  only  one 
manifestation  of  the  population  control 
problem,  but  its  Increasing  Incidence  in  the 
United  States  calls  for  action 


framework  of  the  peoples'  caplUllsm  of  the 
United  States  than  anywhere  else  In  the 
world,  .     . 

The  challenge  which  still  remains  Is  two- 
fold (1)  To  provide  the  poor  with  Job  op- 
portunities m  an  environment  of  balanced 
and  sustained  economic  growth  without  in- 
fiatlon:  and  (2)  to  raise  the  P'«*"<="'l^y  °^ 
the  poor  who  already  have  Jobs.  Meeting 
this  challenge  will  realize  the  promise  of  our 
free  and  open  society  for  all  citizens. 


CONCLUSION 

The  most  underdeveloped  resource  in 
America  Is  the  poor  Recognizing  this. 
America  has  been  conducting  a  war  on  pov- 
erty since  Its  foundation.  More  progress  In 
reducing  poverty  has  been  made  within  the 


[From  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Survey.  Febru- 
'  ary  19641 

PoviBTT— Down  bttt  Not  Yet  Otrr 
Addressing  the  National  Convention  of  the 
Democratic  Party  In  1952.  the  late  Speaker 
of  the  House.  Sam  Rayburn.  sought  to  evoke 
the  spirit  of  the  great  depression  He  asked 
his  listeners  to  conjure  up  images  of  a  room 
bare  of  furniture,  a  sheriff  at  the  door  with 
a  foreclosure  notice,  an  Icebox  that  held 
nothing  for  an  evening  snack  but  a  scrap  of 
bacon  rind  set  aside  for  the  next  day  s  flsh- 

Ing 

Such  stark  pictures,  contrasting  with  the 
prevalent  prosperity,  no  doubt  were  meant 
in  the  partisan  context  to  suggest  that  what 
had  been  might  be  again  Even  Mr  Ray- 
burn's  poignant  phrasing  and  earnest  de- 
livery however,  couldn't  quite  make  the 
message  come  through.  By  1952  widespread 
poverty  was  already  too  far  In  the  Nation  s 
Jast  to  be  useful  In  a  presidential  election 
campaign. 

The  fact  that  poverty  has  for  some  tirne 
been  a  less  than  promising  political  Issue  In 
the  United  SUtes  Is  the  most  reassuring 
thing  about  President  Johnsons  recent 
declaration  of  a  war  against  economle  hard- 
ship It  offers  a  measure  of  hope  that  tne 
Nation  can  give  the  problem  of  Pr»vatlon  the 
kind  of  sober  attention  it  needs,  with  a 
minimum  of  partisan  opportunism  and  a 
maximum  of  rational  analysis. 

ANOMALY    AMID  THE   AFTLUENCE 

The  problem  Is  real,  despite  the  grounds 
that  exist  for  quarrel  with  the  admin  sta- 
tion's overslmple  statistics  of  want.  Millions 
of  Americans  do  live  In  circumstances  that 
are  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  remarkable 
degree  of  well-being  enjoyed  by  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  population.  It  Is  the  anomaly 
of  this  fact,  m  a  Nation  that  likes  to  think  t 
has  tlken  the  dlsmalness  out  of  economic 
science  and  dares  to  challenge  old  Ideas  about 
the  Inevitability  of  scarcity,  that  demands 
new  effort*  to  find  causes  and  cures. 

Finding   the  poverty   Itself  requires  some 
looking,    as    is    emphasized    by   Mr    Mlchae 
Harrington  in  his  book,    ■The  Other  Amer 
lea."   which   appears   to  have   had    a   hlghl> 
influential  Impact  In  administration  cycles 
Poverty  In  this  country  Is  '""easlngly     o" 
the  beaten  track."     Much  of  It  has  come  U) 
be  concentrated  geographically,  either  In  de- 
pressed rural  areas  or  In  city  slums,  and  is 
thus   removed   from   "the   living,   emotions 
experience    of    millions    upon    millions 
middle-class  Americans  ■" 

For  many  In  America,  poverty  today  ^ 
something  glimpsed  fleetlngly  f^/"  "^«  ^J, 
dows  of  a  communter  train  or  perhaps  vleww 
on  television  In  a  Sunday  afternoon  docu 
mentary  Even  as  "poor  America  has^;. 
smaller  (the  relative  Incidence  of  very  lo» 
incomes  has  greatly  dlmlnUhed  o ver  ^ 
decades).  It  has  become  harder  ^J^J^ 
behind  the  walls  of  surrounding  affluence 

rORClNG     THE     FIGORES 

The  administration's  highly  charged  rhet. 
or^on  the  subject  Is  obviously  Intended  to 
overcome  this  essential  Invisibility  of  tn 
problem  Likewise  the  shock-value  statistic* 
?hat  have  been  adduced.  Whether  as  man> 
as  one-fifth  of  all  Americans  actually  live  in 
circumstances  of  poverty,  as  President  John 
son  has  stated.  Is  something  that  no  one  can 
prove   or  disprove  with  certainty. 


The  administration  arrived  at  this  esti- 
mate of  the  forgotten  fifth  by  using  sample 
data  collected  each  year  by  the  Census  Bu- 
reau from  approximately  25.000  households 
Working  with  figures  for  1962,  administra- 
tion economists  simply  designated  as  "poor" 
all  families  with  annual  money  Income  of 
less  than  »3.000  and  all  unattached  Individ- 
uals with  annual  money  Income  of  less  than 
$1,500.  Many  faults  can  be  found  with  this 
procedure,  ranging  from  the  failure  to  take 
account  of  nonmoney  Income  (a  critical  defi- 
ciency especially  in  the  case  of  the  rural 
population)  to  the  selection  for  yardstick 
purposes  of  the  Census  Bureau's  household 
survey  data,  which  are  based  for  the  most 
part  on  memory  rather  than  on  records  and 
which  are  regularly  characterized  by  a  sub- 
stantial unde.Teportlng  of  Income. 

When  the  sample  data  for  1962  are  blown 
up  to  full  population  size,  they  yield  a 
money  Income  total  of  $352  billion.  By  con- 
trast. 1962  money  Income  for  roughly  the 
same  population,  as  calculated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  largely  on  the  basis 
of  consolidated  Income  tax  returns,  was  $53 
billion  higher.  Commerce's  estimate  of  total 
income  for  the  year  (including  nonmoney 
income)  was  $68  billion  higher.  This  $68  bil- 
lion differential,  incidentally— some  consid- 
erable part  of  which  was  lodged  toward  the 
bottom  of  the  Income  scale — Is  approximately 
equivalent  to  total  personal  Income  In  the 
United  Kingdom, 

Income  by  Itself,  of  course.  Is  inevitably  a 
deficient  guide  to  the  extent  of  hardship. 
Information  on  such  things  as  savings,  geo- 
graphical location,  the  size  and  age  composi- 
tion of  families,  and  availability  of  medical 
services  through  clinics.  Is  also  part  of  the 
picture.  The  difficulty  of  objectively  fixing 
any  poverty  line  was  aptly  stated  some  years 
ago  bv  Dr  Dorothv  Bradv,  one  of  the  coun- 
try's leading  scholars  of  Income  analysis. 
When  faced  directly  with  the  problem  of  de- 
termining such  a  line  for  a  given  time  and 
place,  wrote  Dr.  Brady,  "the  theorist  will  deny 
the  possibility  of  a  unique  answer  and  the 
propagandist  will  settle  for  any  one  of  many 
solutions  If  the  result  suits  his  purposes," 

The  poverty  thesis  does  not  stand  or  fall, 
however,  on  questions  of  statistical  accuracy. 
Whether  the  number  of  Americans  barely 
making  It.  or  not  making  It  at  all.  Is  35  mil- 
lion, as  the  administration  estimates,  or  24 
million,  as  would  be  Indicated,  for  Instance, 
by  welfare  assistance  tests.  Is  not  the  focal 
issue  Either  figure  would  represent  a  seri- 
ous area  of  failure  In  the  Nation's  economic 
performance  as  well  as  a  human  problem  of 
large  proportions.  As  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  has  noted,  "we  pay  twice  for 
povertv:  once  In  the  production  lost  In 
wasted  human  potential,  again  In  the  re- 
sources diverted  to  coping  with  poverty's  so- 
cial byproducts.  Humanity  compels  our  ac- 
tion, but  It  Is  sound  economics  as  well." 

THE  PATTERN  OF  POVERTT 

More  important  than  the  statistical  efforts 
to  estimate  the  aggregate  total  of  the  Nation's 
Impoverished  Is  the  Identification  of  those 
characteristics  that  are  most  frequently  as- 
sociated with  verv  low  Incomes.  The  search 
for  cures  must  take  such  facts  as  Its  point  of 
departure. 

For  this  It  makes  no  real  difference  wheth- 
er the  poverty  line  Is  drawn  at.  say.  $2,000  or 
M.OOD  annual  Income  per  family,  or  whether 
the  focus  Is  simply  on  the  lowest  fifth  of  In- 
come distribution.  In  all  cases,  analysis 
shows  that  families  with  certain  well-defined 
characteristics  are  the  ones  most  likely  to  be 
found  In  low-income  classifications.  In  gen- 
eral, nonwhlte  families,  fatherless  families, 
farm  families,  and  families  headed  either  by 
persons  over  65  years  of  age  or  by  persons 
with  less  than  a  grade  school  education  show 
an  especially  high  Incidence  of  low  Income. 
When  these  characteristics  overlap  and  are 
combined  with  residence  In  a  depressed  geo- 
graphic area  such  as  Appalachla.  the  chances 


of  avoiding  low-Income  status  appear  to  be 
slim. 

Care  needs  to  be  taken,  however,  not  to 
shade  the  picture  too  pessimistically.  The 
number  of  families  moving  up  from  low  In- 
come despite  one  or  more  handicapping  char- 
acteristics has  been  increasing,  largely  as  a 
result  of  general  economic  growth.  The  pro- 
portion of  nonwhlte  families  with  low  In- 
comes, for  example,  has  declined  appreciably 
In  the  postwar  years  (from  67  percent  In  1947 
to  44  percent  In  1962,  If  $3,000  In  money  In- 
come In  1962  prices  Is  used  as  the  cutoff). 
A  pattern  of  significant  decline  In  low-Income 
Incidence  shows  up,  also,  for  most  other  types 
of  families,  regardless  of  how  they  are  classi- 
fied by  characteristics.  One  conspicuous  ex- 
ception occurs  In  the  case  of  families  headed 
by  women,  who  may  have  to  depend  on  wel- 
fare support,  because  they  must  stay  at  home 
and  care  for  small  children. 

STRATEGY    AND   TACTICS 

Past  progress  and  an  expectation  of  con- 
tinued progress  In  the  reduction  of  poverty 
do  not  argue  against  the  desirability  of  try- 
ing to  speed  the  process.  Whether  the  ap- 
proach devised  by  President  Johnson  and  his 
advisers  Is  the  best  one  cannot  be  Judged 
until  Its  particulars  are  unfolded  in  some 
detail.  There  will  be  strong  temptations  to 
gather  under  the  battle  flag  of  a  war  on  pov- 
erty many  proposals,  old  and  new,  that 
would  not  stand  on  their  own.  Another 
danger  Is  that  of  too  much  concentration 
on  relieving  the  effects  of  poverty  and  not 
enough  on  searching  out  and  attacking  Its 
causes,  of  which  too  little  still  Is  known  de- 
spite the  sociologists'  Impressive  array  of 
profiles  and  qulntlles,  A  predominantly 
rich  society  may  too  easily  conclude  that  It 
can  afford  to  settle  with  poverty  by  making 
generous  appropriations  from  time  to  time 
to  assuage  the  symptoms. 

To  a  large  extent,  this  attitude  has  per- 
vaded the  American  approach  up  until  now. 
Welfare  costs,  rising  through  good  times  and 
bad,  have  been  borne  with  generally  un- 
grudging willingness.  Crackdowns  like  the 
Newburgh  experiment  have  produced  public 
revulsion.  In  faithfully  doing  something 
about  the  hand-to-mouth  emergencies  of 
poverty,  however,  the  affluent  society  has  in 
effect  swept  the  basic  problem  under  the 
rug.  Getting  It  out  into  the  light  should 
be  the  first  business  of  the  President's  war. 
The  new  focus  on  poverty  compels  the 
probing  of  some  tender  spots — for  example, 
the  extent  to  which  relief  measures  may 
create  an  Incentive  for  some  to  stay  In  what 
has  been  called  the  culture  of  poverty.  Cer- 
tainly th*e  existence  of  hardship  Is  not  en- 
tirely the  fault  of  the  system:  In  some  cases 
the  blame  must  rest  with  the  individual. 
How  to  discourage  economic  malingering, 
without  harassing  innocent  victims  of  cir- 
cumstance, is  a  problem  that  can  never  be 
perfectly  solved  but  probably  could  be  at- 
tacked more  diligently  and  Imaginatively 
than  it  has  been. 

The  overdue  heed  now  being  given  to  eco- 
nomic privation  also  brings  the  Nation  up 
against  the  reality  of  limited  budgetary  re- 
sources. To  accommodate  an  attack  on 
poverty  without  violating  President  John- 
son's announced  policies  on  Federal  spending 
wrlll  require  some  resetting  of  priorities.  This 
•need  not  present  Congress  with  any  great 
dilemmas.  There  should  be  little  objection, 
for  instance,  if  the  new  concern  over  poverty 
should  cause  the  United  States  to  trim  its 
grandiose  plans  In  space  In  order  to  help 
disadvantaged  Americans  down  here  on 
earth. 


Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 


[Mr.  Curtis]  for  his  stressing  today  in 
his  speech  and  by  his  actions  in  the  past 
the  fact  that  we  must  study  the  lessons  of 
success,  not  just  the  so-called  poverty- 
stricken  areas. 

Also,  I  appreciate  his  determined  and 
continued  effort  to  move  the  debate  for- 
ward by  seeking  constructive  solutions 
through  private  enterprise,  the  private 
sector,  in  our  society.  This  is  known  as 
capitalism,  the  economic  system  that 
flourishes  through  the  individual  free- 
dom of  human  beings.  Capitalism,  pri- 
vate enterprise,  is  the  hope  in  the  future 
for  all  people  even  as  it  is  the  measure 
of  our  success  at  the  present. 

Finally,  the  gentleman  represents  the 
concern  that  we  all  feel  in  not  being 
complacent.  Those  who  turn  not  to 
government  but  to  Individual  initiative 
and  private  enterprise  are  trying  to  solve 
the  problems  in  the  only  practicable  and 
possible  way. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  to 
say  that  it  brings  to  mind  a  remark  that 
I  made  to  one  of  our  distinguished  Re- 
publicans, in  connection  with  health  care 
for  the  aged.  He  said.  "Tom.  you  cannot 
beat  sopfiething  with  nothing."  My  reply 
was  this:  Since  when  is  the  health  care 
in  our  society  nothing?  It  is  the  greatest 
system  that  has  ever  been  devised  any- 
where and  it  has  brought  health  care  to 
more  people  and  a  higher  standard  for 
them  than  anywhere  else.  We  must 
begin  thinking  in  terms,  particularly  in 
the  Congress,  that  it  is  the  private  sector 
in  Government  that  is  the  servant  of  the 
people.  Its  main  function  is  to  create 
the  climate  so  that  our  private  citizens 
acting  under  freedom  can  look  forward 
to  an  even  higher  standard  of  living  for 
all  of  us.  

THE  MARITIME  INDUSTRY  AND  ITS 
RATE  STRUCTURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Libo- 
NATi).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  ToLLEFsoN]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  us  have  been  disturbed  by  news  stories 
and  editorials  appearing  in  recent 
months  which  give  an  inaccurate  ac- 
count and  comment  about  maritime  in- 
dustry, especially  in  connection  with  its 
rate  structure.  A  typical  example  was 
the  stories  and  editorials  alleging  that 
U.S.  steel  products  could  not  compete  in 
the  open  market  in  Europe  because  ocean 
freight  rates  on  steel  products  shipped 
from  the  United  States  were  higher  than 
the  rates  on  steel  products  shipped  to  the 
United  States.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  ocean  rates  have  nothing  whatso- 
ever to  do  with  the  inability  of  U.S.  steel 
products  to  compete  in  the  European 
markets.  Even  if  we  shipped  our  steel 
products  free  to  Europe,  we  could  not 
compete.  The  price  of  our  steel  items  is 
just  too  high.  That  is  the  testimony  of 
U.S.  steel  exporters  themselves. 

Commenting  on  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission inquiry  into  ocean  freight  rates 
generally,  one  reliable  publication,  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  stated  that: 


The     week-old     Government     probe     into 
ocean  rates  for  shipping  steel  is  proving  to 
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rr^nlrp1J!e;s^  aU'--rA-r.an  ex- 

port  trade 

The  newspaper  also  termed  the  alleged 
•unequal  ocean  rates  a  mirage. 

Recent  hearings  of  the  Congressional 
lomt  Economic  Committee  have  very 
clearly  estabushed  the  constructive  role 
o  ocean-shipping  conferences  in  setting 
fvoiahf  rates  that  encourage  our  expori 
'x7ans.onTro'.r.m  and  contribute  «  our 

J,u  of  chafes  based  on  talse  assump- 
ron/Utcb  were  made  at  easier  hear- 
ines  of  that  committee.     I  oeueve  uic 
acs  brought  out  in  later  testimony  so 
conclusively  refute  these  views  that   I 
<;hould  like  to  summarize  them  lor  my 
coSeagues  and  for  readers  of  the  Record. 
wTtnesses   before    the   committee    in 
OcTobe.  Charged  that  conferences  have 
S?minated'against  American  expor  - 
ers  in  their  rate-setting  practices.    These 
allegations   are   not    borne   out  by   the 

^*On  November  19-20.  representatives  of 
th?  committee  of  American  steamship 
I  ines  and  the  American  Steamsnip 
Sc  Executives  Committee  appeared 
Sfore  the  Congressional  Joint  Economic 
rommttee.  Testimony  they  offeiea 
S?d  that  there  is  no  ocean  rate  dis- 
crimination against  American  exporters^ 

in  fact,  the  great  ^^i°'''\°J'?:'ft 
rate  disparities  favor  our  exporters.    It 
was  clearly  brought  out  that  the  out- 
bound rates  on  cargo-ca.go  that  ac 
tually  moves  in  our  foreign  trade-aie 
lower  than  corresponding  inbound  rates. 
The  record  shows  no  substantiated  sup- 
lon  whatever  for  statements  that  ocean 
freight  rates  have  caused  difficulty  in  en 
abling  exporters  overseas  to  land  their 
goods  at  competitive  prices. 

It  is  deplorable  that  these  false  alle- 
gations contnue  to  be  made.    They  have 
Resulted  in  hasty  action  by  the  Mantirrie 
Comm.ssion  in  attempting  to  regulate 
disparities  that   do   not.  in  fact,  exist. 
The  Maritime  Commission  has  precipi- 
tously ordered  major  conferences  to    re- 
duce- phantom  rate  disparities-largely 
on  45  commodities  that  do  not  now  move 
as  exports  and  would  be  priced  out  of 
most  export  markets  even  if  freight  rates 
for  the  United  States  were  zero.    This 
was  clearly  stated  by  the  Commission  s 
own  witnesses  from  the  steel  industry  in 
testimony  before  the  Commission. 

This  Ill-advised  harassment,  in  turn, 
has  alienated  maritime  and  other  na- 
tional interests  of  friendly  countries  rep- 
resented in  the  conferences.    It  has  also 
needlessly  and  dangerously  undermined 
confidence  of  shippers  and  exporters  who 
fear  that  unsound  regulatory  meddling 
may  upset  rate  structures  favorable  to 
their  interest^rate  structures  that  have 
been    built    carefully    over    the    years 
through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  con- 
ference lines  and   the   shippers  them- 

This  undermining  of  confidence  could 
harmfully  aflect  their  export  planning 
and  possibly  the  success  of  the  national 
drive  for  exports  It  Is  time,  therefore 
for  all  concerned  to  face  the  facts  that 
the  American  steamship  lines  laid  out 
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fully  and  clearly  in  testimony  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee. 

In  the  first  place,  the  American  lines 
sui-veyed  the  principal  US  export  coni- 
mi^ities  to  every  major  trading  area  of 
the  world  to  establish  whether  or  not  the 
level  o  export  rates  was  higher  or  lower 
Ihan  °he  import  rates.  In  all  they  com- 
pared rates  of  395  commodities  in  13 
European.  South  American,  and  Japa- 
nese conferences  Bear  m  mind  that 
these  represent  the  major  export  prod- 
ucts from  this  country. 

The  findings  were  that  76  percent  of 
such  commodities  had  outbound  rates 
lower   or   the   same   as   inbound   rates. 
Only    24    percent    of   the   commodities 
showed   lower   inbound   rates.    A   gen- 
erally lower  level  of  outbound  rates    s 
narticularly  remarkable  because  there  is 
greater  voi'ume  of  exports  than  Imi^rts. 
This  results  In  greater  demand  for  ship- 
ping   space    outbound    and    subsequent 
preLures  for  higher  export  rates^    The 
facts  show  that    the  conferences  have 
thus    overcome   economic    Prey;;^^;^^^^^ 
meet    the    requirements    of    American 

'""Ser  measure  of  the  conferences- 
contribution  to  our  exports  is  their  rec 
ord  of  performance  In  responding  to  the 
exDorters-  needs  for  lower  rates  to  help 
Sm  to  move  their  cargoes  Into  foreign 
markets.    The  conferences  In  1962  le 
Shed   2  630   requests   for   lower   rates. 
They  granted  70  percent  of  these  re- 
quests   a  very  large  Propo^^^on  »f  eed 
when  It  Is  correctly  recognized  that  not 
Tvery   request  Is  Justified  on  economic 
^rounds     Shippers   sometimes   ask    for 
?eSu?S  rates  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
L'^ome  competitive  in  foreign  markets 
but    at    the    steamship    lines     expense. 
wUhout     themselves     contributing     by 
Thaving  their  own  P^oAts-or  simply  to 
improve  their  profit  "^argns  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  steamship  lines  on  cargo 
already  moving. 

The^conferences  do  not  contend  that 
all  rates  are  exactly  what  they  should  be 
or  are  always  related  to  eveiT  other  rate. 
They  invite  shipper  requests  for  adjust 
iTents  and  wherever  possible  they  grant 
Siem^  because  their  business  Is  the  move- 
ment   of    cargoes.    Commonsen^    says 
thev  win  never  make  a  profit  on  a  cargo 
Sal  d^s  not  move  because  a  rate  Is  ^oo 
high.    The  conferences  are  forking  day 
d  and  day  out  to  adjust  rates  to  ship- 
ping   requirements    so   that    steamship 
lines  can  move  more  cargoes. 

Examples    of    rates   that    mistakenly 
apSrto  discriminate  against  American 
Exporters  were  cited  In  October  before 
tSrCongresslonal  Joint  Economic  Com- 
rnltte?     But  these  were  clearly  refuted 
S    the  testimony  of  a  witness  of  the 
American  Steamship  Traffic  Executives 
cS^mlttee.    I  refer  to  a  detailed  anaU 
ysls  Of  Statements  made  to  the  Joint 
SonSmlc  committee  by  Mr^rthur  B^ 
Dodge    Jr..  vice  president.  Dodge  Cork 
??^llncaster.  Pa.:  Mr.  Robert  R.  Clark, 
manager,  administration  of  FMC  Inter- 
national; and  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Arnholz. 
president  of  Chemoleum  Corp. 
The  ASTEC  analysis  pointed  out: 
The    Dodge    Cork   Co     Is   regularly    called 
upon  by  representatives  of  the  United  SUtes 
Lines   Co.    and  on   lour   vUlts  thU  year  no 


mention  was  ever  made  of  any  requirement 
T^r    an    adjustment    In    freight   rates^  Mr 
oilge  has   admitted   that  he   ha.  made  no 
SJuest  to  any  steamship  line  or  to  the  con- 
ference for  any  adjustment  In  rate_ 

Mr  Clark  states  In  a  letter  to  ASTEC  that 
he  had  no  problems  whatsoever  In  connec- 
Uon  with  the  freight  rate^that  he  wa^ 
merely  studying  freight  rates  and  that  In 
^ct  his  presentation  had  no  specific  prob- 
lem,   case     conference,    line    or    product    In 

""m?  Arnholz'  presentation  was  the  com- 
paHsono?  abnormally  low  rates  from  Europe 
5urln«  rate  wars  with  continuing  stable 
?ates  f rom  the  United  States.  In  act  the 
fertilizer  rate  today  is  •!!  per  long  ton  FIO 
from  the  United  States  and  tlS  up  from 
EurV.  in  addition,  the  record  fows  that 
US.  exports  to  Colombia  vary  not  with  the 
level  of  ocean  freight  rates  but  with  J-he 
availability  of  foreign  exchange.  Further- 
more U.S^  exports  to  Colombia  have  In- 
creased steadllj  from  1958 


The  conferences  are  on  record  as  being 
ready  and  willing  to  meet  with  any  in- 
terested shipper  to  negotiate  a  mutually 
acceptable  rate,  so  long  as  that  rate 
covers  out-of-pocket  costs  of  handUng 
the  commodity  involved  and  makes  a 
fair  contribution  to  the  fixed  charge  of 
operating  the  service. 

Another  fact  that  has  received  short 
shrift  to  date  is  that  steamship  com- 
panies can  make  a  profit  only  by  carry- 
ing cargo— not  by  discouraging  its  move- 
ment    For  decades,  the  practice  of  con- 
ferences has  been  to  make  rates  that  will 
stimulate  the  movement  of  cargo— for  u 
is  only  when  cargo  has  economic  oppor- 
tunity to  move  that  the  steamship  lines 
can  carry  It.    This  Is  as  true  of  foreign 
lines  as  it  Is  of  American  lines     These 
steamship  lines  are  in  business  to  make 
money,  they  go  where  the  traffic  Is  and 
ever  since   World  War  II.  the  worlds 
greatest  traffic-  area  has  been  to  and  from 
the  United  States,  the  world's  greatest 

exporting  nation.  ,  .  »  iron 

Industry  witnesses  at  the  Joint  Ecok 
nomic  committee  hearings  also  testifl^ 
that  the  time-honored  conference  sys 
tem  offers  many  advantages.    It  was  de- 
vised nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  as  a 
means  of  providing  some  type  of  regu 
lation  in  international  trade.    No  sing  e 
government  could  provide  it.  nor  can  it 
provide  It  today.    All  public  transporta- 
tion, sea.  land,  and  air.  is  by  nature  a 
quasi-public  utility,  and  In  order  to  pre- 
vent  chaos  in  our  domestic  transport  In- 
dustries, we  provide  Government  regula- 
tion.     Steamship    conferences     under 
Government    supervision    Provides    the 
regulation    for    international    shipping^ 
The  alternative  Is  fierce,  unbridled  com 
petition  where  there  are  no  rules  ana 
where  the  American  exporterwould  sui 
fer  more  than  any  other.    The  confer- 
ence assures  the  shipper  of   adequat*^ 
frequent  service  at  reasonable  rates^  u 
charges  the  same  rates  to  large  and  small 
shippers  and  guarantees  the  rate  for  ru 
ture  periods.    The  conference  gives  Uie 
shipper  opportunity  to  negotiate  a  rave 
with  full  confidence  that  his  competitor 
win  not  gain  an  unfair  advantage Jt 
enables  the  shipper  to  plan  fft^re  bus^ 
ness.  knowing  that  the  service  will  be 
there  when  he  wants  it  and  at  a  fixed 

'^^e   conferences  have   been   Investi- 
gated five  times  in  the  last  50  years  by  our 


Government.  Imperfections  have  been 
recognized  but  every  investigation  has 
concluded  that  the  conferences  are  the 
best  system  yet  devised  to  harmonize 
divergent  International  interests  and 
maintain  order  where  otherwise  the  na- 
tural state  of  affairs  would  be  chaos. 
Yet  there  are  those  who  advocate  that 
U.S.  shipping  lines  should  withdraw  from 
the  conferences.  If  we  should  follow 
that  advice,  the  results  to  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant marine  would  be  disastrous.  I 
shall  comment  about  that  at  a  later  date. 


EVERY  EFFORT  NECESSARY  TO  RE- 
DUCE UNNECESSARY  GOVERN- 
MENT SPENDING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl  Is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  we 
voted  to  cut  taxes.  Today  we  should 
begin  to  cut  spending. 

Unless  we  exert  every  effort  to  reduce 
unnecesary  Government  spending,  the 
taxpayers  of  this  Nation  will  realize  no 
benefit  from  the  tax  cut.  Instead,  a  new- 
round  of  inflation  will  erase  the  extra 
dollars  they  receive  in  their  pay  checks 
by  adding  extra  dollars  to  every  neces- 
sity they  must  buy. 

I  was  Impressed  by  the  statement  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  Monday.  Let 
me  quote  his  words: 

In  enacting  this  revenue  bill,  as  I  em- 
phasized last  September,  we  are  choosing  tax 
reduction  as  the  road  toward  a  larger,  more 
prosperous  economy  and  we  are  rejecting  the 
road  of  expenditure  Increases.  We  do  not 
Intend  to  try  to  go  along  both  roads  at  the 
same  time.  If  we  fall  to  limit  the  growth  of 
Federal  expenditures,  we  will  be  leaving  the 
tax  reduction  road.  Even  a  1-year  detour 
may  make  It  extremely  difficult  to  get  back 
on  it. 

A  major  and  Impressive  beginning  has 
been  made  on  bringing  the  expenditures  of 
the  Federal  Government  under  the  tight 
control  needed  to  justify  this  tax  reduction 
and  those  who  should  look  forward  to  In  the 
future.  All  of  us  will  have  to  cooperate  In 
extending  these  economics.  In  making  them 
the  fiscal  habit  of  this  Nation.  We  must  not 
fall  to  do  so  If  we  are  to  keep  the  tax  re- 
duction revenue  open. 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  haS 
pointed  the  way  to  a  sound  fiscal  policy 
for  the  88th  Congress,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  minority  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  applaud  his 
foresight  and  will  exert  every  effort  to 
hold  spending  In  line. 

Our  studies  of  the  new  budget  reveal 
many  instances  of  what  we  call  "budget 
juggling"  and  I  would  like  to  give  you 
five   examples    today.    Illustrating    how 
careful  we  must  be  In  considering  the 
appropriations  requests  for  the  balance 
of  this  fiscal  year  and  fiscal  year  1965. 
Five  Examples  of  Budget  Juggling 
1.  The  budget  asks  for  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation of  $160  million  for  1964  for  pub- 
lic assistance  grants  to  States.    It  also  shows 
an  expenditure  decrease  of  $167  million  for 
1965  from  "a  change  In  scheduling  of  pay- 
ments."  this   artificially    reducing    the    1965 
budget   and    making    it    appear    lower    than 
1964      The  reduction   was  apparently   made 
too  late  to  appear  in  the  budget  appendix. 


Why  not  make  the  change  In  scheduling 
of  payments  now.  In  1964.  Instead  of  waiting 
for  next  year?  A  supplemental  appropriation 
for  1984  wouldn't  then  be  needed  at  all.  But 
of  course  this  would  result  In  showing  that 
the  true  cost  of  the  program  in  1965  was 
higher  by  $160  million  than  the  budget 
shows. 

2.  The  realized  losses  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  last  year,  which  under 
Public  Law  87-155  would  be  reimbursed  by 
a,  1965  appropriation,  amounted  to  $2,655  bil- 
lion. But,  Instead  of  this  amount,  the 
budget  asks  for  only  $1,724  billion.  The 
"saving"  of  $931  million  Is  made  by  a  pro- 
posal to  cancel  Interest  due  to  the  Treasury 
and  "proposed  farm  legislation"  which  Is 
not  described  and.  If  the  past  Is  a  guide.  Is 
highly  unlikely  to  produce  any  savings. 
Wnat  a  way  to  "save"  a  billion  dollars. 

3.  The  budget  proposes  that  "backdoor" 
spending  of  $1.4  billion  for  urban   renewal 

*be  authorized  as  a  supplemental  for  1964  to 
provide  funds  for  1965  and  1966.  This  "saves" 
appropriations  of  $700  million  In  1965  and  the 
same  amount  In  1966. 

The  Congress  should  see  to  It  that  this 
appropriation.  If  made  In  part  or  at  all. 
Is  made  In  the  right  years,  so  that  fictional 
"savings"  like  this  are  not  permitted  to 
make  the  budget  appear  lower  than  it  Is. 

4.  A  saving  of  $49  million  Is  shown  In  the 
agriculture  budget  by  proposing  that  the 
Congress  charge  fees  to  producers  for  Fed- 
eral meat,  poultry  and  grain  Inspection. 
Such  charges  would  be  p.issed  on  to  the 
consumer  In  higher  prices.  SimUar  propos- 
als have  repeatedly  been  rejected  In  the  past 
In  the  executive  branch  and  in  the  Congress. 
This  "saving"  will  not  be  realized. 

5.  The  budget  shows  a  "saving"  of  $230 
million  In  agriculture,  based  on  "proposed 
legislation  for  new  programs  for  cotton  and 
dairy  products."  The  details  of  this  new 
plan  are  not  stated.  It  Is  doubtful  that  the 
Congress  will  vote  any  legislation  which 
takes  this  amount  away  from  American 
farmers  or  produces  any  reduction  In  cur- 
rent price  support  costs.  This  "saving"  will 
evaporate. 


Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Arends)  .  for  the  balance  of  the  week, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends)  .  for  the  balance  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  ofiBcial  business. 

Mr.  CooLEY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert),  for  today  and  to- 
morrow, on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Tollefson.  for  15  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Bow.  for  15  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hall)  .  for  15  minutes  on  Thursday.  Feb- 
ruary 27,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Concressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hall)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Barry. 

Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Jensen. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pepper)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  St.  Once  in  two  instances. 


COAST        GUARD— AUTHORIZATION 

FOR     VESSELS.     AIRCRAFT,     AND 

CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
to  accompany  H.R.  9640,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  procurement  of  vessels 
and  aircraft  and  construction  of  shore 
and  offshore  establishments  for  the  Coast 
Guard. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Johnson 
of  California,  and  Mr.  Olsen  of  Mon- 
tana (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Albert),  for 
today,  after  5  o'clock  through  February 
27,  on  account  of  official  bus  ness. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Mathias  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends)  .  for  March  2  through  March  12. 
on  account  of  official  business. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  4638.  An  act  to  promote  the  orderly 
tranfser  of  the  Executive  power  In  connection 
with  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of 
a  President  and  the  Inauguration  of  a  new 
President. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day. February  27,  1964,  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1750.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defence,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  further  amend  the 
Federal     CivU     Defense     Act     of     1950,     as 
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amended,  to  extend  the  «P»'^*"°'^,^f  J^^°' 
certain  authorities  thereunder,  and  for  o^" 
purposes':     to    the    Committee    on    Armed 

^[iTk  lett*r  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  copies  o/ Jhe  Air 
Jorce  report  entitled  'Semiannual  Research 
and  Development  Procurement  Action  Re 
^rt  'Covering  the  period  July  1  t»»'«"f  *llj: 
^mber  31  1963,  pursuant  to  section  2357. 
Imell.  united  StTtes  Code:  to  the  Commlt- 

"^^raTreUeriiom  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
.rai  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
"port  on  the  plan,  for  purchase  of  leased 
auwrnatlc  data  processing  components  In 
use  a^  military  Installations,  department  o 
Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  rePort^  of 

committees  were  ^^^'^^'^^  ,^°,^^'f„^ll'^, 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr     HARRIS      Committee    «f    conference 
S    1153      An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Air- 
Sort  Act  to  extend  the  time  for  making  grants 
^llun^r.   and   for   other  purposes    (Rept 
No    1154)       Ordered    to  be   printed. 

Mr  BONNER  Committee  of  conference 
HR  9640  A  bill  to  authorize  approprla- 
"ons  for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore  estab- 
nshments  for  the  Coast  Guard  (Rept.  No. 
1155).     Ordered    to   be   printed. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 

committees  were  delivered  to  the  ClerK 

for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  BARING  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  HR.  5514  A  bill  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell 
certain  public  lands  In  the  State  of  Arteona^ 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1153)  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
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PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  BECKWORTH 
HR  10115  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder:    to   the  Committee 

on  Ways  and  Means        

By  Mr  CHENOWETH: 
HR    10116    A  bill   to   restrict   Imports   of 
beef     veal,    and    mutton    Into    the    United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr  DENT 
HR.  10117   A  bill  relating  to  the  status  or 
volunteer  ftre  companies  for  purposes  of  lia- 
bility for  Federal  Income  tases  and  for  cer- 
tain Federal  excise  taxes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  HALPERN 
HR    10118    A  bill  to  provide  for  compul- 
sory licensing  of  prescription  drug  patents: 
to  the  Committee  on  th«  Judiciary 
By  Mr  MARTIN  of  Nebraska: 
HR     10119    A   bin    to   restrict   Imports   of 
certain  meats  Into  the  United  States  during 
a  3 -year  period;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr  MONAOAN 
H  R    10120.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  CouncU  on  the  Arts 
and  a  National  Arts  Foundation  to  assist  In 


the  erowth  and  development  of  the  art«  In 
the    Unued    States;    to    the    Committee    on 
Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  BRAY: 
H  R.    10121.    A   bin   to  restrict   "nipojte^ 
meat    and   meat    products    Into   the   United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    KYL: 
HR  10122    A    bill    to    reetrlct    Imports    of 
me"at    and    meat    products    Into   the    United 
States;     to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 

Means. 

By  Mr   LAIRD: 
H  R  10123    A   bill   to   restrict    Imports   or 
me"tani    meat   products  Into   the    United 
?tltes      to    the    committee    on    Ways    and 

Means.  ^ 

By  Mr    McLOSKEY: 
H  R  10124    A    bill    to   restrict   Imports   of 
me"  t""  id    meat    products    Into   the    United 
SUtes;     to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 

Means. 

By  Mr    QUILLEN: 
H  R.  10125    A    bill    to    restrict    IJ^PO^^   °' 
meat   and    meat   products   Into   the   United 
Stltes;    'to    the    committee    on    Ways    and 

Means.  „„ 

By  Mr    ROUDEBUSH: 
HR  10126    A   bin    to    restrict    Imports   or 
n.eat   id    meat    products    Into    the   United 
States:     to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 

Means  „„^ 

By  Mr    SCHADEBERG: 
H  R  10127    A    bni    to   restrict    Imports   ot 
me"t    id    meat   producU   Into   the    United 
Stltes;     to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 

Means  ^ 

By  Mr    VAN  PELT: 

H  R.  10128  A  bill  to  restrict  Imports  of 
meat  and  meat  products  Into  the  United 
Stltes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WEAVER: 

H  R.  10129  A  bin  to  restrict  lmP«|;ts  or 
meat  and  meat  products  Into  the  United 
StTtes:     to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 

Means.  ^,^, 

By  Mr  BEERMANN; 
HR  10130.  A   bin   to   restrict   Imports   of 
meat   and    meat    products   Into    the    United 
States:     to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 

Means. 

By  Mr  BERRY : 
HR   10131    A    bUl    to    restrict    Imports    of 
me"at''ani'melt    products    Into    the   United 
States:     to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 

Means.  .„„-,« 

By  Mr  DON  H  CLAUSEN : 
HR  10132    A    bin    to    restrict    lmP«';tf    ^J 
meat    and    meat    products    Into    the    United 
States:     to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 

Means. 

By  Mr  HALL: 
HR  10133    A    bin    to   restrict    imports    of 
meat    and    meat    products   into   the   United 
States;     to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 

Means 

By  Mr  HARRISON: 
H  R  10134    A    bill    to    restrict    'mports    of 
meat    and    meat    products    Into    the    United 
States;     to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 

Means. 

Bv  Mr  GONZALEZ: 
H  R  10135  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  in  order  to  »~"«  f^^^'^ff 
in  editorializing  by  radio  and  television  sta- 
tion licenses  In  support  of  or  In  opposlt  oii 
to  candidates  for  public  office  by  mak  ng  the 
equal  opportunities  provisions  of  section  315 
applicable  thereto,  and  for  other  pujposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce 

By  Mrs  GREEN 
H  R  10136    A  bin  to  fix  the  number  of.  and 
provide   for  changes   in.   Federal   home  loan 
bank  districts:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 

and  Currency  

ByMr  MULTER: 

HR  10137    A    bin    to    provide    that    tips 

received  by  an  employee   In   the  course  or 

his   employment   shall   be    Included   "   Pa^t 

of  his  wages  for  old-age.  survivors,  and  dis- 


abUlty  insurance  purposes  and  for  P^P^^ 
of  income  Ux  withholding;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R  10138.  A  bill  to  provide  for  humane 
treatment  of  vertebrate  animals  used  In  ex- 
perlmentfi  and  tests  by  recipients  of  grants 
from  the  United  States  and  by  agencies  and 
instrumentalities  of  the  U.S.  Government 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on   Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce 

H  R  10139    A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  for  the  manufac- 
ture, use.  and  disposition  of  beer  concen- 
trate- to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
■  ByMr  UNDSAY:  „„     „ 

HR  10140    A    bin    to    create    a    V5S.    Bo- 
tanical Survey;   to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  PIRNIE: 
HJ  Res  936.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  pertaining  to  the  offering  of 
prayers  In  public  schools  and  other  publ  c 
places  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILL£  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills    and    resolutions    were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr   BARRETT: 
HR  10141.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Murad 
and  Ferial  Kazanjlan:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
HR  10142.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  George 
Pagonls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R  10143.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Evan- 
gella  Kangll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  CAHILL: 
H  R  10144.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Noreer 
Mavis    Phllomena    Klngham;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr  CAREY: 
H  R.  10146.  A    bin    for   the    relief   of   Mrs 
Lois  Agatha  Morrison    (nee  Daley);    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COHELAN : 
HR  10146    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Tlmon 
Taylor-   to  the  Commltte  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.FARBSTEIN: 
HR.  10147.  A  bni   for  the   relief   oiUuti 
Krogoll:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  FINO:  , 

HR.  10148    A  bill  for  the  relief  oiK^%^ 
Morreale;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr  HALL:  ,  t  -„. 

HR.  10149.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Irene 
Jakubowska:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

BvMr.HEALEY: 
HJt  10150.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  V  v  ane 
Rubin;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr  KEOGH: 
HR.  10151.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Mr 
Leonardo  Tusa:    to   the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

ByMr.  LIBON  ATI: 
VLB.  10152.  A   bin   to   provide  «or  the  re- 
muneration of  artistic  services  "^f'f^,^/. 
Trygve  A.  Rovelstad  In  the  "eatlon  of  cer 
tain    designs    for    the-wunerlcan    Ron    o^ 

Honor."  a  memorial  book^  "°7„7^pL S 
the  American  Memorial  Chapel  of  SV  Pam^ 
Cathedral.   London.   England:    to   the   com 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.NORBLAD: 
H  R  10163.  A  bill  for  the  renef  of  Kyung 
Ja    (Chal)    Kim;    to   the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr  OSMERS:  -,„«-. 

HJl  10154.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ol^^^ 
Bulllet;  to  the  Committee  o^,"^;^^^^"^'^ 
HR.  10165.  A  bill  for  the  rel  ef  of  T^omsj 
Francis  ODwyer  and  his  wife.  K»«^^«V 
ODwyer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Juai 
clary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

720.  By  Mr.  HERLONG:  Petition  of  Mrs. 
Allen  Bunte  and  others  concerning  the  re- 
turn of  the  Bible  to  our  Echools;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

721.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner.  Avon  Park.  Fla..  petitioning  con- 
cideratlon  of  his  resolution  with  reference 
to  Congress  requiring  that  future  editions  of 
the  Congressional  Directory  print  maps  of 
urban  congressional  districts  In  detail;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

722.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Avon 
Park.  Fla..  petitioning  consideration  of  his 
resolution  with  reference  to  asking  the  House 
to  change  Its  rules  to  permit  certain  broad- 
casts and  telecasts  from  the  floor  of  the 
US.  House  of  Representatives,  other  than 
Joint  sessions;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

723.  Al£0.  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park.  Fla..  petitioning  consideration  of  his 
resolution  with  reference  to  listings  In  the 
Congressional  Rextobo  of  pairs  and  pair  vot- 
ing which  do  not  show  the  Elde  those  are 
being  paired  voted  on;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 

EXECUTIVE     MESSAGE     REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  Elbert  G. 
Mathews,  of  Cahfornia,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Nigeria,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


■  ■ 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  February  26,  1964 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting. 
President  pro  tempore   [Mr.  MetcalfI. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  God.  in  whose  love  and 
wisdom  lies  all  our  hope,  we  thank  Thee 
for  all  life's  loveliness  that  cannot  be 
shaken  or  shattered  by  the  world's  di- 
visive hates  or  by  the  contentions  that 
rend  the  earth,  which  could  be  so  fair. 

We  are  grateful  for  friendships  which 
sanctify,  for  music  which  gives  wings  to 
our  jaded  spirits,  for  truth  which  breaks 
the  shackles  of  the  mind,  and  for  shining 
human  character,  unsullied  and  un- 
afraid, through  which  there  floods  suf- 
ficient of  Thy  light  for  us  in  the  dark 
to  rise  by. 

Immersed  in  this  realm  of  facts  smd 
figures,  daily  facing  demanding  duties 
which  seem  to  leave  so  little  time  for 
cultivating  the  graces  of  the  spirit,  we 
pause  now  to  acknowledge  that  we  can- 
not live  by  bread  alone  or  in  the  flesh 
alone,  and  that  the  highest'  part  of  us 
must  have  an  escape  into  altitudes  meas- 
ured not  by  days  or  clocks  or  calendars. 
Make  real  to  us  the  kingdom  within 
whose  radiant  realities  are  its  faith,  Its 
ideals,  its  visions  of  beauty,  and  Its  as- 
pirations that  lay  hold  of  God  and  good- 
ness. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  One  who 
is  the  fairest  among  ten  thousand  and 

the  One  altogether  lovely.    Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  SIGNED 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  <H.R.  4638)  to  promote  the 
orderly  transfer  of  the  Executive  power 
in  connection  with  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  office  of  a  President  and  the  In- 
auguration of  a  new  President,  and  It 
was  signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 

REVENUE  ACT  OF  1964— TAX 
REDUCTION 

•  Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
tax  bill  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  signif- 
icant tax  legislation  Congress  has  con- 
sidered since  the  Income  tax  was  first 
enacted  51  years  ago,  In  1913.  The  bill 
provides  for  the  greatest  tax  reduction 
In  our  history. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that  although 
the  Senate  made  100  substantive  amend- 
ments in  the  House  version  of  the  bill, 
there  was  no  disagreement  whatsoever 
between  the  two  Houses  as  to  the  size 
of  the  tax  rate  reduction  or  Its  distrlbu- 
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unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 

Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 

February  25,  1964,  was  dispensed  with. 
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The  House  and  the  Senate  were  In 
complete  agreement  on  this  most  Impor- 
tant segment  of  the  tax  bill.  Both  ver- 
sions grant  a  reduction  In  tax  liability 
estimated  at  $11.7  billion  In  the  calen- 
dar year  1965 — $9.5  billion  of  this  rate 
reduction  goes  to  Individuals,  and  $2.2 
billion  to  corporations.  The  calendar 
year  1964  reductions  due  to  rate  changes 
are  $6.3  billion  for  Individuals  and  $1.3 
billion  for  corporations. 

The  House  and  Senate  were  also  In 
agreement  on  the  acceleration  of  cor- 
poration tax  payments.  This  speedup 
of  corporation  tax  payments,  while  not 
affecting  corporate  tax  liability,  Is  esti- 
mated to  result  In  an  increase  of  $260 
million  of  tax  receipts  to  the  Treasury 
in  the  fiscal  year  1964.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1965  this  provision  is  estimated  to 
provide  a  $900  million  offset  to  the  $1.3 
billion  reduction  In  Treasury  tax  re- 
ceipts from  corporations,  due  to  rate  re- 
duction. 

The  Senate  withholding  date  and  rate 
were  adopted  by  the  conferees,  because 


of  the  necessity  to  gear  to  the  date  of 
enactment  the  changes  In  withholding. 
Thus,  the  withholding  rate  Is  14  percent, 
instead  of  15  percent;  and  the  new  rate 
becomes  effective  for  remuneration  paid 
after  the  seventh  day  following  the  sign- 
ing of  the  bill  by  the  President. 

When  the  structural  changes  and 
changes  in  capital  gains  and  losses  are 
taken  into  account,  along  with  the  re- 
duction in  tax  rates,  the  total  net  tax 
reduction  In  1965  amounts  to  $11.5  bil- 
lion, as  agreed  to  by  the  conferees.  The 
House  version  total  was  $11.2  billion,  and 
the  Senate  version  total  was  $11.9  bil- 
lion. As  agreed  to  by  the  conferees, 
$9.1  billion  of  the  net  reduction  will  go 
to  Individuals,  and  $2.4  biUlon  to 
corporations. 

The  bill  as  agreed  to  by  the  conferees, 
in  short,  recognizes  that  the  forces  of 
consumer  demand  and  investment  stim- 
ulus are  mutually  reinforcing,  and  that 
their  interaction  will  provide  our  econ- 
omy with  a  strength  that  neither  would 
offer  alone. 

This  Is  a  fair  bill  in  terms  of  the  dis- 
tribution .  of  individual  tax  reductions 
among  the  various  Income  groups. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  American  tax- 
payers earn  $10,000  or  less.  These  peo- 
ple, who  now  carry  50  percent  of  the  tax 
load,  will  receive  60  percent  of  the 
benefits  under  the  bill. 

Taxpayers  In  the  bottom  Income 
group— those  earning  $3,000  or  less— will 
get  three  times  the  percentage  tax  re- 
duction of  those  In  the  top  of  the  income 
group,  earning  $50,000  up. 

However,  the  benefits  of  this  tax  cut 
will  not  be  limited  to  the  direct  and  Im- 
mediate dollar  benefits  that  wrlll  go  to 
taxpayers  as  a  result  of  the  cut  Itself. 
As  consumer  purchasing  power  is  in- 
creased. It  will  provide  a  vital  and  im- 
mediate stimulus  to  our  economy. 

A  higher  level  of  economic  activity  will 
benefit  those  who  are  working,  by  In- 
creasing the  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment. Even  more  Important,  the  bill 
will  benefit  the  4  million  Americans  who 
now  are  jobless — because  only  with  a 
higher  level  of  production  and  demand 
can  we  expect  our  economy  to  generate 
the  millions  of  additional  jobs  that  will 
be  needed  each  year  In  the  years  ahead. 
A  major  goal  of  the  entire  tax  pro- 
gram Is  the.  provision  of  more  jobs.  At 
present,  an  estimated  1  million  jobs  an- 
nually are  lost,  due  to  automation.  A 
million  more  will  be  required  each  year, 
to  meet  the  needs  of  new  workers  enter- 
ing the  labor  market. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  with  accu- 
racy exactly  how  many  jobs  will  be  pro- 
duced as  a  result  of  the  tax  cut;  but  it 
has  been  estimated  that  when  the  reduc- 
tions are  fully  effective,  up  to  3  million 
additional  new  jobs  wUl  be  available  each 
year.  These  are  new  jobs — Jobs  that  do 
not  exist  today,  jobs  that  could  not  be 
created  under  today's  reluctant  economic 
atmosphere.  These  are  jobs  that  are 
vital  to  our  Nation's  youth,  to  our  Na- 
tion's older  people,  and  to  our  Nation's 
workers,  consumers,  and  families. 

The  tax  program  will  help  fight  the 
war  on  poverty.  It  will  help  partly  be- 
cause as  more  jobs  are  provided,  there 
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will  be  a  greater  chance  that  those  now 
Jobless  can  find  work  It  is  a  measure 
which  will  benefit  all  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  will  breathe 
new  life  into  our  private  economy. 

The  bill  will  give  our  economy  new- 
weapons  and  new  responsibilities  to  help 
it  move  with  maximum  momentum  lar 
closer  to  its  enormous  gross  national 
product  potential. 

The  bill  will  contribute  much  to  the 
soluUon  of  our  most  pressing  economic 
problems— unemployment  and  persistent 
deficits  in  our  budget  and  in  our  interna- 
tional balance-of-payments  account. 

The  bill  offers  the  promise  of  restoring 
a  balanced  budget  by  1967  or  1968  It 
would  accomplish  this  largely  through 
expansion  of  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy,  as  the  restraimng  shackles  of 
high  tax  rates  are  loosened.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  bill  expresses  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence in  the  American  free  entei  prise 

svstcin 

American   business   supports  the  tax 
cut     The    American    people    are    over- 
whelmingly in  support  of  a  tax  cut  im- 
mediately.    A  recent  Louis  Harris  sur- 
vey indicated  that  the  public  favors  an 
immediate   tax   reduction   by    an   over- 
whelming majority— better  than  2  to  i. 
If   our    free   enterprise    system    is   to 
maintain  this  country  as  the  first  among 
nations  both  militarily  and  economically, 
let  us  get  on  with  the  job  of  assuring 
that   our  economy   makes   a  maximum 
contribution  to  that  effort.     Let  us  free 
our  private  economy  from  the  restrain- 
ing tax  burdens  which  now  hold  it  back 
This  bill  will  do  it.  ,      ^. 

The  bill  as  agreed  to  by  the  conferees 
is  in  the  best  national  interest.  Yes- 
terday it  received  the  overwhelming  ap- 
proval of  the  House  of  Representatives^ 
Today,  it  merits— and  I  am  sure  it  will 
receive— the  overwhelming  approval  oi 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
I    urge    approval    of    the    conference 

report  .   .,  „„ 

Mr  President,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  have  participated  as  a  Senate  con- 
feree in  several  conferences  on  various 
phases  of  legislation;  but  never  before 
have  I  sat  in  a  conference  in  which  it 
seemed  to  me  that  each  of  the  Hojse 
conferees  e.nd  each  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees was  so  highly  motivated  by,  and 
responsible  to.  his  duties.  In  trying  to  ad- 
just the  differences  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  versions     I  congratulate 
both  the  House  conferees  and  the  Senate 
conferees. 

I  also  congratulate  the  junior  Senator 
from    Louisiana    (Mr.    LoncI.  who   not 
only  guided  the  bill  through  the  Finance 
Committee,  but  also  led   it  durinj^    the 
Senate   deljate    and   quarterbacked    its 
passage  by  the  Senate,  and  also  did  a 
magniacent    job   in   the  conference    in 
adjusting   the   differences   between   the 
House  and  the  Senate  versions.    To  him 
goes  a  great  deal  of  credit.    Not  only  has 
he  demonstrated  great  capacity  in  this 
field:  in  addition,  he  fully  entered  into 
the  problems  involved,  and  did  so  with 
a  thoroughness  which  is  to  be  greatly 
admired    He  completely  accepted  his  re- 
sponsibihties  and  duties,  and  rendered 
an  outstanding  service  in  every  respect^ 
Mr    President,   I   have  a   number  of 
newspaper  editorials  which  refer  to  the 
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outstanding  service  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  performed  in  connection  with 
the  tax  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that   the   editorials   be   printed   in   the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

I  From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer.  Feb. 
16.  19641 

A  LECISLATTVI  ARTIST  AT  WORK:    HOW  StWATOB 

LONG  Engineerfd  the  Tax  Btll  to  Victo»t 
(By  Jerome  S  CahUU 
Washington— When  the  $11.6  billion  tax 
reduction  bill  goes  to  the  White  House  soon 
to  b'  signed  Into  law.  Senator  Russell  B. 
LONG.  Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  will  have  spe- 
cial  reason  for  satisfaction. 

AS  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  the  chunky 
Loulslanlan  with  the  rapier  wit  steered  the 
measure  virtually  unscathed  through  the 
Senate  past  a  host  of  amendments  which 
could  have  brought  hopes  for  the  tax  reduc- 
tion crashlr.g. 

More  than  150  proposed  changes  were 
fought  off  during  the  bill's  hectic  7  dfy*  o" 
the  Senate  floor  Observers,  awed  by  Longs 
defensive  skill  In  protecting  t^e  measure^ 
likened  him  to  Andy  Robustelll  of  the  New 

York  Olants  m„,... 

Interviewed  last  week  as  Senate-House 
conferees  Initiated  talks  designed  to  Iron  out 
differences  and  bring  the  measure  back  to 
both  Houses  for  final  passage  In  the  next  few 
days  the  Senator  said  he  looked  back  upon 
his  experience  as  might  a  novice  fisherman. 


CAUGHT  A  WHALK 

Noting  that  his  first  attempt  at  the  floor 
managership  of  a  major  piece  of  revenue 
legislation  Involved  the  biggest  tax  reduction 
in  the  country's  history,  he  said 

•I  got  mv  baptism  with  a  whopper— like  a 
kid  Who  has  gone  fishing  for  the  first  time 
and  caught  a  whale."  he  said 

Landing  his  whale  required  7  legislative 
working  days  for  Long,  froni  Ja"\'"y  f/. 
when  the  Senate  took  up  the  bill,  until 
February  7  when  the  measure  finally  passed 
by  a  vote  of  77  to  21.  Years  of  experience 
went  into  those  7  days,  however 

"I  think  the  best  training  I  had.  the  Sen- 
ator said  with  a  grin,  "was  my  experience  In 
being  on  the  attack."  of  trying  to  amend 
somebody  elses  revenue  and  foreign  aid  bills 
In  years  gone  by." 

Long  found  himself  trying  to  forecast  his 
adversaries-  tactics— and  then  trying  to  out- 
maneuver  them  with  a  combination  of  pro- 
cedural expertise,  persuasion,  tact,  and  hu- 
mor. 

ONE    MAJOR    DETEAT 

Only  on  one  major  Issue  was  he  unsuccess- 
ful the  47-to-41  vote  on  February  3  that  ap- 
proved Senator  Albert  0-.res,  Democrat,  of 
Tennessee,  amendment  to  curtail  tax  bene- 
fits enjoyed  by  Americans  living  abroad 

The  defeat  came  early  In  debate,  and  Long 
frankly  admits.  •It  scared  me  to  lose  on  the 
first  day  like  that." 

He  explained  that  psychology  Is  Important 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  Adverrarles  have 
been  known  to  exploit  t»>e  »"*=*="", .f,*" 
initial  amendment  Into  a  roller  coa-ter  ride 
of  changes  that  have  radically  altered  the 

oendlns  bill.  .  . 

Three  close  votes  the  following  day  went 
LoNOS  way.  however  A  college  tuition  tax 
Dlan  by  Senator  Abraham  A  Riaicorr  Dem- 
^rat  of  Connecticut,  was  defeated  48  to  45. 
and  a  companion  proposal  by  Senator  Win- 
ston L  PROUTT.  Republican,  of  Vermont,  to 
help  working  students,  died  In  a  47-to-47 
deadlock.  _ 

Then  a  compromise  by  Senator  Everett 
M  DiRKSEN  Republican,  of  Illinois,  to  place 
a  WCO  celling  on  the  4-percent  credit  on 
dividend  income  was  rejected  47  to  44.  and 
on  the  following  day.  another  Dlrksen  pro- 


posal   to  repeal  excise  taxes  on  Jewelry,  lug- 
^,  and  toilet  preparations,  went  down  48 

On  each  of  these  votes.  Lono  did  his 
best  to  make  sure  that  as  many  Senators  as 
Dosslble  were  on  the  floor  to  hear  both  sides 
in  the  debate  He  said  that,  contrary  to 
popular  belief.  Senators  often  haven't  made 
up  their  minds  by  the  time  a  bill  reaches 
the  floor  and  can  be  swayed  by  a  persuasive 

argument. 

a  dual  purpose 

•I  don't  care  how  much  lobbying  has  gone 
on."  he  said.  "I  think  a  majority  will  go 
to  the  side  that  carries  the  debate  " 

Helping  to  smooth  the  way  was  Long  s  tact- 
ful acknowledgment  of  the  problems  faced 
by  his  colleagues. 

On  a  number  of  occasions,  he  accepted 
minor  amendments,  promising  to  "take  them 
to  conference-  The  unspoken  understand- 
ing was  the  amendments  would  be  dropped 
if  the  House  conferees  objected. 

And  on  the  final  day  of  debate,  hall  a 
dozen  amendments  were  withdrawn  after 
LONG,  speaking  for  the  Finance  Committee, 
promised  to  give  the  proposals  further  con- 
sideration and  study  In  a  more  appropriate 

forum.  _,     ,    _„_„„^ 

Such  courtesies  serve  a  dual  purpow 
Thev  enable  a  Senator  to  show  his  constitu- 
ents' that  a  pet  bill,  while  rejected  made 
some  progress.  And  they  encourage  the  Sen- 
ator in  return,  to  vote  the  administration  t 
line'  even  though  It  may  be  unpopular^ 

"This  is  something  you  almost  have  to  do. 
said    Long      "When.    In    some    Instances,    a 
senator  has  gone  the  political  limit  for  you. 
you  give  him  a  break  when  you  can. 

On  several  occasions.  Lowg  unllmbered  hU 
fabled  sense  of  humor  In  defense  of  the  ux 
bin  The  biggest  laughs  came  when  he  went 
to  work  on  an  amendment  proposed  by  Sena- 
tor John  L.  McClellan,  Democrat,  of  Arkan- 

sas.  . 

Long  and  other  administration  speaker* 
stressed  the  same  theme  In  the  debate- 
that  however  attractive  each  amendment 
might  be.  nothing  should  be  permitted  to 
threaten  the  ultimate  prospects  of  the  tax 

The"*tultlon  tax  credit  plan,  for  example, 
was  difficult  for  many  Senators  to  vote 
against.  Long  got  the  votes  he  needed  by 
pfnpomtlng  the  high  cost  (H  3  bH^on  ulU- 
mately),  and  by  arguing  that  an  alterna^ 
plan  of  tuition  loans  could  accomplish  the 
same  goal  at  less  than  half  the  prlce^ 

in  beating  back  Dirksxns  Propo**' ^.^^ 
peal  retail  excise  Uxes,  Long  argued  against 
Spenlng  a  Pandora's  box  that  could  cost  the 
US  Treasury  »5  to  $10  billion.  He  no»d 
thatrcongr«Blonal  review  of  the  excise  ux 
question  would  be  held  later  |°;»^«  >;f'... 
The  debate  turned  out  well  for  his  side 
but  the  lineup  of  administration  supporters 
remained  fluid  on  a  number  of  close  votes^ 

•Thafs  one  of  the  things     that  made  H 
difficult,"  said  LONG.      -I  never  knew  who 
would  have  with  me      On  one  vo^,  a  Sena 
tor  wou'.d  be  with  me.  and  on  the  next  ne 
would  be  on  the  other  side  "  Hi^irtnai 

The  amendment  provided  that  l^dlvldujU 
and  corporate  tax  rate  reductions  em^l«^ 
m  the  bUl  would  be  rescinded  If  Federal  ex- 
ISndlture;  'xceeded  $100   billion  a   year  in 

^^Welfn^^'^d    LONG,    the    amendment 
woum  in^^ect  require  the  Senate  Finance 
committee  to  tell  the  Appropriations  Com 
mlttee  not  to  spend  so  much  money,     du 
The  Appropriations  Committee  Is  composed 
of  experts  in  their  own  fleld.  .„„n«-d 

was  he.  under  the  ^«n*»°»*'^'„  '^J^S 
to  tell  Carl  Hayden.  Democrat,  of  Ar^^ 
committee  chairman,  or  Richard  B_  Rosf^ 
Democrat,  of  Georgia,  how  to  conduct  theU 
affairs?     Long  waxed  Incredulous. 

■•I  go  to  him   for  advice  "ther  than  he 
coming  to  me."  he  said  of  Rossbx,  to  laugh 
ter. 


The  Senator  ticked  off  such  other  commit- 
tee seniors  as  Allen  .T.  Ei tender  Democrat, 
of  Louisiana,  and  Lister  Hill.  Democrat  of 
Alabama,  also  Senate  vetera-is. 

-Read  down  the  list,"  he  commanded. 

'i ,  _  .^v-.ef  ^e^ators  grinned  In  antici- 
pation. Long  did  so.  a  note  of  triumph  In 
his  voice.  "Next  we  have  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  |Mr.  McClellan]." 

There  was  more  laughter. 

Long  has  tne  Chamoer  in  convulsions  as 
he  explained  that  his  only  advice  to  McClel- 
lan could  be  "let  your  conscience  be  your 
guide."  and  as  he  spelled  out  the  possible 
implications  of  the  amendment — a  tax  In- 
crease  instead   of   a   reduction. 

"How  do  Senators  like  that  as  a  dis- 
appointment?" he  asked. 

"The  taxpayer  would  be  holding  his  sack 
out,  waiting  for  a  tax  cut.  What  do  Senators 
think  he  would  get?     A  tax  IncreaEe." 

Long's  logic  prevailed.  The  McClellan 
amendment  was  rejected.  61   to  34. 

The  Loulslanlan  regards  humor  as  a  power- 
ful weapon  In  floor  debate,  but  one  that  Is 
potentially    dangerous. 

"Sometimes  It's  easier  to  destroy  an 
amendment  with  humor  than  serious  argu- 
ment." he  fald.  "If  something  can  be  made 
to  look  ridiculous.  It  woh't  pass." 

INSULTS  AVOIDED 

On  the  other  hand,  humor  can  make 
enemies,  and  Long  was  careful,  during  the 
tax  bill  debate,  to  avoid  Jibes  that  might 
have  been  Interpreted  by  a  contending  Sen- 
ator as  a  personal  Insult.  On  at  least  one 
occasion,  he  refrained  from  Joking  about  an 
amendment  because  he  knew  it  would  hold 
Its  author  up  to  serious  ridicule. 

Senator  Harrt  F.  Btrd,  Democrat  of  Vir- 
ginia, chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
did  not  support  the  tax  bill  and  for  that 
reason  Long,  as  second-rarklng  Democrat  on 
the  panel,  drew  the  assignment. 

However.  Long  credits  the  chairman  with 
Important  contributions  toward  the  bill's 
safe  passage,  speclflcally,  Bthd's  vote  against 
the  Rlblcoff  and  Prouty  amendments,  and 
against  the  Dlrksen  excise  repealer.  Each  of 
those  proposals  were  defeated  by  three  votes 
or  less. 

"And  Senator  Btrd  Is  always  good  for  more 
votes  than  Just  Harrt  Btrd's."  Long  said. 
He  said  the  Virginia  Senator's  vote  probably 
lnfliienc«"l  <>  r-^u"-'*  -r  »hree  other  Senators 
to  vote  In  the  same  way. 

Tn  the  final  hours  of  debate  on  the  tax 
bill.  Minority  Leader  Dirksen  sent  a  letter 
to  the  floor  from  his  hospital  bed,  where  he 
was  under  treatment  for  a  stomach  ulcer. 
He  complained  that  pressure  from  the  White 
House— he  called  It  "that  new  White  House 
telephonic  half  nelson  known  as  the  Texas 
twist"— was  responsible  for  defeating  some 
of  the  amendments. 

In  reply.  Long  said  that  while  White  House 
aids  Larry  O'Brien  and  Mike  Manatos  helped 
"Where  they  could"  with  head  counts,  "I 
don't  know  of  a  single  Instance  where  Presi- 
dent Johnson  called  a  Senator  direct  on  this 

bin." 

UNSUNG    HERO 

The  Senator  said  that  If  anyone  should  be 
characterized  the  unsung  hero  of  the  bill's 
passage  through  the  Senate,  that  person 
should  b?  Henry  H.  Fowler,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

Throughout  the  debate.  Fowler  was  avail- 
able at  the  Capitol  or  on  the  telephone  to 
answer  questions  and  to  lend  his  persuasive- 
ness to  the  administration's  position.  Long 
pointed  out. 

The  Senator  also  credited  rtaff  m»r«b-r8 
of  the  congressional  taxation  committees 
who  provided  him  with  material  w.th  wn.ch 
to  answer  queries  that  came  up  during  the 
floor  debate. 

After  the  bill  finally  passed.  Mr.  Johnson 
delayed  his  flight  to  Texas  to  extend  personal 
congratulations  to  Lono. 


And  on  the  Senate  floor.  Senator  William 
Proxmire.  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  summed 
up  the  feeling  of  Senators  who  went  up 
against  Long  with  amendments — and  lost. 

"The  Senator  from  Louisiana  not  only 
made  this  monstrous  tax  bill  appear  good 
enough  to  win  the  votes  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Senators,"  Proxmire  said.  "He 
made  those  of  us  who  fought  It  to  the  bit- 
ter end  and  suffered  defeat  grudgingly  enjoy 
seeing  an  obvious  legislative  artist  In  action." 


[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)   Inquirer, 
Feb.  16.  1964] 
Man  in  the  Nkws 
Russell   Billid  Long  was  barely  4  days 
over  the  constitutional  minimum  age  of  30 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  when  he  was  first  elected. 
In  1948,  to  All  a  vacancy  In  that  body  where 
his  father,  Huey  Pierce  Long,  the  "Klngflsh." 
had    served    so    fiamboyantly    until   his   as- 
sassination In  September  1935. 

Now  a  mature  45.  he  still  represents  the 
populist  Ideals  that  made  his  father  the  un- 
disputed political  boss  of  Louisiana.  He 
also  resembles  his  father  In  his  ability  to 
keep  the  Senate  convulsed  in  laughter  but 
It  Is  doubtful  whether  anyone  ever  conferred 
upon  the  elder  Long  the  accolade  earned  by 
the  son  for  his  management  of  the  tax 
reduction  bill  now  awaiting  the  President's 
signature:  "a  legislative  artist." 

It  was  an  honor  won  by  a  diligent  appren- 
ticeship In  politics.  By  his  own  account. 
Russell  Long's  approach  to  legislation  in 
general  Is  that  "what  is  good  for  Louisiana 
Is  good  for  the  country."  On  most  economic 
l£6ues  he  takes  the  liberal  side  but  defends 
his  State's  Interests  such  as  oil  and  gas. 
sugar,  rice,  cotton  and  dairying. 

On  medicare,  which  Is  about  to  come 
before. Congress  again,  he  has  favored  "rea- 
sonable" measures  to  help  the  aged.  But, 
he  once  said  flatly,  "I  don't  think  the  Fed- 
eral Government  ought  to  be  taxing  us  to 
pay  medical  bills  for  people  who  are  per- 
fectly well  able  to  pay  for  It  themselves." 

In  civil  rights,  LoHO  has  argued  against 
"forced  integration"  or  efforts  to  "regulate 
prejudice"  and  has  protested  the  use  oX 
Federal  power  to  force  the  enrollment  of 
Negro  students  In  previously  white  univer- 
sities. 

As  the  son  of  a  man  who  made  filibuster 
hlsto.y  In  the  Senate  In  the  1930-s.  Russell 
Long  has  called  the  Senate's  power  of  un- 
limited debate  "One  of  our  most  precious 
heritages."  In  his  maiden  speech  In  the 
Senate  in  1949,  he  hailed  it  as  a  weapon 
that  protected  minorities  from  "some  op- 
pressive group  grinding  them  to  dust." 

That,  too,  Is  an  lasue  of  Immediate  im- 
portance, since  the  Senate  U  about  to  con- 
sider the  civil  rights  bill  recently  passed  by 
House. 

It's  only  fair  to  point  out  that  Long  has 
used  the  same  weapon  In  behalf  of  so-called 
liberal  causes.  Most  recently,  he  Joined  flU- 
busterers  In  1962,  to  oppose  a  bill  which  au- 
thorized the  creation  of  a  privately  held 
communications  satellite  corporation. 

Long  entered  Louisiana  State  University 
the  year  his  father  was  shot  to  death,  In  def- 
erence to  the  older  man's  wishes.  (He  had 
wanted  to  attend  Princeton.)  As  an  under- 
graduate he  was  not  an  outstanding  student 
but  he  stood  third  In  his  law  school  class. 

During  wartime  service  In  the  Navy  he 
rose  from  seaman  apprentice  to  lieutenant 
and  won  four  battle  stars  while  commanding 
landing  craft  In  the  Invasions  of  north 
Africa.  Sicily,  Anzlo  and  southern  France. 

He  entered  State  politics  In  1948  to  help 
hlB  uncle.  Earl  Long,  win  the  governorship. 
Later  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  and  has 
served  there  continuously  since. 

He  acquired  wide  legislative  experience  on 
these  committees:  Armed  Service.  Foreign 
Relations.  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 


ice. Rules  and  Administration,  and  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Upon  the  death  of  the  late 
Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr,  Democrat,  of  Okla- 
homa, he  became  second-ranking  Democrat 
on  the  Finance  Committee,  which  handles 
such  matters  as  taxes,  welfare  programs,  so- 
da! security  and  tariffs. 

In  foreign  policy.  Long  has  voted  against 
foreign  aid  bills  for  a  number  of  years  on  the 
grounds  that  the  program  Is  wasteful  and 
that  money  often  goes  to  the  wrong  coun- 
tries. 

His  wife  Is  the  former  Katherlne  Mae  Hat- 
tic;  they  have  two  daughters.  Rita  Kather- 
lne and  Pamela  Rust. 

Writers  frequently  ccmunent  on  Russell 
Long's  strong  physical  resemblance  to  his 
father  and  on  the  similarity  of  their  voices 
and  mannerisms. 

One  of  his  objectives  has  long  been  to 
get  his  father  "a  fair  hearing." 

"He  had  many  human  faults,"  he  once 
admitted,  "but  everjrthlng  he  did  was  In- 
tended to  help  the  common  people  and  the 
poor." 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Feb.  31, 
1964] 

The  Conference's  Tax  Bill 
Senator  Russell  B.  Long,  who  effectively 
guided  the  tax  bill  through  the  Senate,  accu- 
rately characterized  the  work  of  the  House- 
Senate  conferees  when  he  said  that,  "I  think 
the  committee  saved  the  best  of  both  Houses 
and  left  out  the  worst  of  both  Houses." 

No  difficulty  was  anticipated  In  obtaining 
the  assent  of  the  House  Members  to  the  Im- 
mediate reduction  of  the  withholding  tax 
rates  from  18  to  14  percent.  That  was  the 
most  Important  difference  between  the  two 
bills,  and  It  has  happily  been  resolved  by 
adopting  the  version  which  the  administra- 
tion had  urged  upon  the  Senate. 

Many  of  the  reforms  which  the  adminis- 
tration proposed  were  rejected  or  severely 
attentuated  by  the  tax  writing  committees, 
and  yet  It  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that  the 
conference  bill  Is  devoid  of  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate the  glaring  Inequities. 

The  4-percent  tax  credit  on  dividends, 
ostensibly  enacted  to  reduce  double  taxation, 
will  be  repealed  after  this  year  Minimum 
standard  deductions  are  increased  to  elimi- 
nate an  unconscionable  burden  on  those  In 
the  lowest  Income  class:  a  married  couple 
with  two  children  earning  $3,000  will  pay  no 
Income  tax.  The  rules  governing  stock  op- 
tions have  been  tightened.  And  while  the 
mineral  depletion  allowance  loopholes  will 
remain  open,  a  technical  change  governing 
the  definition  of  operating  units  In  the  gas 
and  oil  Industries  will  raise  an  additional 
$40  million. 

But  the  most  significant  victory  was 
achieved  in  beating  back  a  capital  gains  pro- 
vision which  would  have  made  the  tax  sys- 
tem far  more  Inequitable  than  It  now  Is. 
The  Senate  refused  to  adopt  the  complex 
provisions  of  the  House  bill  which  would 
have  reduced  the  maximum  rates  on  long- 
term  capital  gains  from  25  to  21  percent 
while  falling  to  tax  the  unrealized  gains  on 
bequeathed  assets.  Once  again  the  con- 
ferees upheld  the  administration  by  reject- 
ing the  capital-gains  tax  reduction,  giving 
ground  on  the  relatively  minor  Issue  of  a 
more  liberal  rule  for  the  carrying  forward  of 
capital  losses  against  future  tax  liabilities. 
Counsels  of  perfection  should  not  be  In- 
voked In  appraising  legislation  which  Is 
fashioned  In  the  Jungle  of  conflicting  Inter- 
est groups.  With  a  clearer  administration 
strategy  from  the  outset.  Congress  might 
have  completed  Its  work  In  less  than  14 
months  or  It  might  have  been  persuaded  to 
write  a  more  equitable  bill.  But  these 
shortcomings  are  overshadowed  by  the  larg- 
est tax  reduction  In  modern  history,  one 
that  Is  sufficient  to  provide  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  the  growth  of  Income  and  em- 
plojrment. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI  for 
his  statement,  and  join  in  his  commen- 
dations of  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  LongI.  who 
rendered  an  outstanding  and  truly  mag- 
nificent service  in  handling  the  tax  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Much  credit 
likewise  goes  to  his  able  lieutenants,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  SmathersI 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]. 

In  addition,  credit  should  go  to  Sena- 
tors who  were  opposed  to  the  bill,  because 
they  cooperated,  even  though  they  were 
not  In  favor  of  the  bill,  and  they  gave 
the  leadership  every  bit  of  assistance 
they  could,  despite  the  views  they  per- 
sonally held. 


It  is  all  too  easy  for  Americans  to  for- 
get the  sacrifices  which  the  Estonian 
people  made  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 
It  is  all  too  easy  to  ignore  the  present- 
day  sufferings  of  this  determined  and  in- 
dividualistic people  locked  silently  in 
their  chains  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
That  IS  why  on  the  anniversary  of 
Estonian  independence.  I  urge  all  Amer- 
icans to  pay  well-earned  homage  to  a 
nation  that  long  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  fight  against  communism. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
brief  morning  hour  until  12:20.  at  which 
time  I  should  like  to  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum — as  agreed  to  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  of  yes- 
terday. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  on 
Monday,  the  24th  day  of  February,  the 
E^stonian  Republic  would  have  celebrated 
the  46th  anniversary  of  its  independence. 

Regrettably,  we  have  to  say  "would 
have  celebrated."  because  today  the 
Estonian  people  are  held  in  rigid  politi- 
cal bondage  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  are 
not  permitted  to  remember  the  brief 
22-year  period,  from  1918  to  1940.  when 
they  enjoyed  pohtical  and  social  freedom. 

The  Estonians  fought  hard  for  their 
brief  moment  of  liberty  and  justice. 
Long  after  the  last  official  shots  of  the 
First  World  War  were  fired,  on  Novem- 
ber 11.  1918.  Estoman  freedom  fighters 
battled  a  Red  army  which  was  trying  to 
further  Russia's  domination  of  the  small 
Baltic  states.  At  one  pxjint  it  appeared 
that  the  Communist  hordes  would  sweep 
down  the  Baltic  shore  and  would  spread 
their  Bolshevik  ideology  deep  into  the 
heart  of  Western  Europe.  Thanks  to  the 
bravery  of  Baltic  nations  such  as 
Estonia,  however,  the  Red  army  was 
stopped  at  the  perimeter  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  this  disaster  was  avoided  for 
over  two  decades.  We  who  are  dedicated 
to  the  preservation  of  freedom  owe  this 
small,  but  brave,  people  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  being  one  of  the  first  groups  in 
human  history  to  risk  their  lives  and 
their  possessions  and  their  honor  to  stop 
Soviet  imperialism. 


FEEL  FREE:  THE  CENTER  FOR  THE 
STUDY  OP  DEMOCRATIC  INSTITU- 
TIONS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently John  Bainbridge.  whom  the  New- 
Yorker  magazine  describes  as  one  of  its 
footloose  correspondents,  visited  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  In- 
stitutions which  is  located  in  one  of  the 
beautiful  mission  towns  of  my  State  and 
indeed  the  world,  Santa  Barbara.  The 
center's  president,  Robert  Maynard 
Hutchins  is  known  to  all  thinking  Amer- 
icans. For  decades  he  has  challenged 
the  thinking  of  our  generation  and  his 
incisive  comments  will  challenge  the  gen- 
erations yet  to  come.  Although  some 
Americans  would  prefer  to  remember 
Robert  M.  Hutchins  for  his  views  on  the 
conflict  which  occurs  on  the  football  field 
it  is,  of  course,  more  appropriate  that 
we  recognize  him  for  his  views  on  the 
conflict  of  ideas  and  values  which  occurs 
between  men. 

Under  Hutchins'  guidance  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions 
has  chartered  a  difficult  assignment  for 
itself  as  it  seeks  to  examine  "the  major 
institutions  of  the  20th  century  in  the 
Ught  of  their  impact  on  the  possibilities 
for  the  continued  existence  of  democ- 
racy."  Before  Aristotle  and  since  Aris- 
totle, men  have  grappled  mentally  and 
physically  as  they  have  attempted  to 
construct  governmental  and  nongovern- 
mental institutions  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  society  in  which  they  live. 
The  center  has  held  and  published 
lengthy  discussions  and  monographs 
ranging  from  the  arms  race  and  auto- 
mation through  the  impact  of  the  mod- 
ern corporation  and  religion  on  our 
society  to  the  role  of  the  labor  union  as  a 
vehicle  to  advance  the  workers'  Interest. 
There  are  no  easy  answers  to  any  of 
these  great  questions,  as  those  who  are 
residents  at  the  center  and  the  small 
group  of  distinguished  visiting  scholars 
who  come  each  year  would  be  the  first  to 
agree. 

In  general,  most  of  the  participants 
seem  optimistic  about  the  future  for 
democracy,  but  it  is  an  optimism  tem- 
pered with  a  deep  understanding  of  man 
as  he  evolved  through  recorded  history 
and  of  the  complexities  and  challenges 
which  he  and  his  values  face  In  an  ever- 
diminishing  world  and  in  an  increasingly 
urbanized  society.  I  commend  this  fas- 
cinating article  by  John  Bainbridge  to 
my  colleagues  and  all  of  our  fellow 
citizens  who.  if  they  are  to  remain  free, 
must  understand  what  freedom  means 
in  all  phases  of  our  society  and  the  so- 
cieties which  exist  on  the  earth  about 
us.     I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


text  of  an  article  entitled  "Feel  Free" 
by  John  Bainbridge  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OU»     FOOTLOOSB     CORRESPOKDENTS     PETL     PUE 

Santa  Babbara. — One  of  the  livelier  orna- 
ments of  this  restful  community  overlooking 
the  Pacific,  graced  almost  to  a  fault  by  nature 
and  populated  almost  to  the  limit  by  well- 
heeled  senior  citizens.  Is  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions,  a  novel  en- 
terprise that  Is  attempting,  according  to  a 
public  pronouncement  of  its  president,  Rob- 
ert Maynard  Hutchins,  "to  do  something  that 
Is  not  being  done  by  any  university,  corpo- 
ration, church  group.  Government  agency,  or 
any  other  organization  In  our  society"; 
namely,  to  examine  "the  major  Institutions 
of  the  20th  century  In  the  light  of  their 
impact  on  the  possibilities  for  the  continued 
exlftence  of  democracy."  To  peruse  Its 
unique  and  not  unambitious  object,  the 
center,  which  was  established  In  1959  by  the 
Fund  for  the  Republic  (which  was  itself 
established  In  1952  by  the  Ford  Foundation), 
has  assembled  a  staff  of  about  a  dozen  and 
a  half  scholarly  men  of  diverse  academic 
backgrounds,  who  get  together  Ave  mornings 
a  week  in  a  mansion  atop  Eucalyptxia  Hill  to 
discuss  and  ponder  what  are  usually  rpoken 
of  around  the  premises  simply  as  the  basic 
Issues.  The  staff  thinkers  are  often  Joined 
In  their  deliberations  by  Itinerant  scholars, 
businessmen,  politicians,  labor  leaders,  dip- 
lomats, and  other  Intellectually  Inclined  vis- 
iting firemen,  one  of  whom  has  observed  that 
"Eucalyptus  Hill  Is  to  the  bull  session  what 
La  Scala  Is  to  the  opera."  The  fruits  of  much 
of  the  collective  cerebration  on  the  hill  have 
been  preserved  by  the  center  In  120  pam- 
phlets and  other  publications,  some  4i,^  mil- 
lion copies  of  which  have  been  distributed, 
largely  free  of  charge. 

Though   Santa   Barbara  In   the   past  few 
years  has  welcomed  the  establishment  of  sev- 
eral   dozen    other    organizations    staffed   by 
thinkers— most  of  them  Interested  in  non- 
controversial   matters   like   electronics,   and 
all  of  them  known  to  the  natives  as  "think- 
tanks"— the  reception  Intlally  given  the  cen- 
ter was  for  the  most  part  frosty.    Since  then, 
It  has  gradually  won  a  good  deal  of  accept- 
ance In  the  community,  and  It  now  enjoys 
the  support  of  many  influential  citizens.  In- 
cluding that  of  Thomas  M.  Storke,  the  vigor- 
ous. 86-year-old  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press.     "This  U  a  con- 
servative community  and  a  lot  of  our  stuffed 
shirts  don't  want  Bob  Hutchins  and  his  crowd 
to  set  up  shop  here,"  Mr.  Storke,  a  native  son 
who  Is  obliged  to  bear  the  sobriquet  of  "Mr 
Santa  Barbara,"  told  a  visitor  not  long  ago 
"But  most  men  of  position  In  the  commu- 
nity who  were  skeptical  or  against  the  cen- 
ter I  now  see  at  Its  public  meetings  from 
time  to  time.    On  the  whole.  I  would  say  that 
the   center  Is  a   tremendous  asset  to  Santa 
Barbara."    This  endorsement  Is  not,  however, 
subscribed  to  by  all  the  retired  businessmen, 
retired  admirals,  and  other  residents  of  the 
community,  which  has  an  Ideological  climate 
that  the  John  Birch  Society  has  found  salu- 
brious— or.  for  that  matter,  by  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  public  In  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try.   The  reason  for  the  lingering  animosity, 
the  people  at  the  center  feel,  springs  from  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  what  they're  up  to 
"One  of  the  real  hazards  we  face  here."  Harry 
Ashmore,  the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  former 
editor  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette  who  Is  now  a 
director  of  the  center,  remarked  recently  In 
a  letter  to  a  friend.  "Is  that  the  hit-and-run 
visitor  seems  likely  to  go  away  with  the  Im- 
pression  that   we  are  running  some  sort  of 
egghead  monastery.     Another  Is  that  It  also 
seems  possible  to  reach  the  reverse  conclu- 
sion— that  we  are  an  assembly  of  syndicalists 


plotting  to  overthrow  the  established  order. 
Actually,  the  center  is  just  trying  to  figure 
out.  in  a  general  way,  what  the  hell  Is  going 
on"  A  few  weeks  ago.  while  visiting  Cali- 
fornia. I  decided  to  pay  a  call  at  the  center 
to  see  If  I  could  discover.  In  a  general  way, 
how  the  resident  thinkers  conduct  their  ex- 
traordinary quest. 

To  reach  the  center,  which  Is  situated  In 
a  suburb  of  Santa  Barbara  called  Monteclto, 
one  turns  east  off  the  coastal  highway,  leav- 
ing behind  the  splendid  view  of  the  chain  of 
offshore  Islands  that  form  a  natural  break- 
water, the  beautiful  yacht  harbor,  and  the 
well-kept    polo    field,    and    drives    over    un- 
cluttered   roads    that    wind    past    handsome 
residences  and  gardens  spread  over  the  gently 
rising  terrain.     The  entrance  to  the  center, 
near  the  crest  of  Eucalyptus  Hill,  is  marked 
by  small  bronze  plaques  affixed  to  gateposts 
In  a  vine-covered  stone  wall,  and  from  this 
point  a  tree-shaded  drive  leads  upward  for 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so  to  an  oblong  parking 
area  with  space  for  50  or  60  cars.     At  the  far 
end  of  the  parking  area  stards  a  one-story 
neoclasslc  building  of  white  stucco  with  wide, 
gracefully  curving  steps  leading  to  the  tront 
door,  which  opens  Into  a  large,  rectangular 
entrance  hall  with  a  white  marble  floor  and  a 
high  orange  celling.     The  room  contains   a 
sofa  upholstered    In   the  same   color   as   the 
celling,  a  switchboard,  a  pair  of  desks,  and 
a  couple  of  tables  covered  with  some  of  the 
centers   publications.     It   was   shortljr   after 
9  in  the  morning  when  I  arrived,  and  though 
the     switchboard      operator      was      putting 
through  calls  and  secretaries  were  busy  at 
the    two    desks,    the    sounds    of    their    work 
seemed  muffled.     In  the  stillness,  I  was  very 
much    aware    of    the    clatter    made    by    my 
leather  heels  on  the  marble  floor  as  I  walked 
across  the  room  to  ask  one  of  the  secretaries 
for    Frank    Kelly,    a    vice    president    of    the 
center,    whose    duties    Include    handling    Its 
public  relations,  and  with  whom  I  had  made 
an    appointment.     Kelly,    a    former    news- 
paperman, Nleman  fellow,  and  speechwrlter 
for   President   Truman,    sent   word    that   he 
would    be    out    directly.    While    waiting,    I 
made  my  way  as  quietly  as  possible  to  the 
nearer  table  displaying  the  center's  literature 
and    glanced    through    some    pamphlets,    all 
very  well  got  up  and  bearing  such  provoca- 
tive   titles    as    "Politics    and    Ethics,"    "The 
Power  of  R3aBon,"  "The  Elchmann  Trial  and 
the  Rule  of  Law,"  "Opinion  Polls,"  "Perma- 
nent  Peace,"   "U.S.   Foreign  Policy   and   the 
Soviet  Union,"  "The  City,"  and  "Bureaucracy 
and  the  Forests."    I  was  thumbing  through 
one   titled   "Civilization,   Industrial   Society, 
and   Love"   when    Kelly,    who   Is   spectacled, 
bald,  rather  rotund,  and  affable,  arrived  and 
Issued  a  very  cordial  welcome.    I  remarked 
on  the  pleasant  layout. 

"Hutchins  has  a  theory  that  people  can 
think  better  In  beautiful  surroundings." 
Kelly  said,  smiling.  "The  Greeks  seemed  to 
prove  that."  The  original  owner  of  the 
estate.  I  learned,  was  an  American  shirt 
manufactvu-er  named  Frederick  Forrest  Pea- 
body,  who,  along  with  Jay  Gould,  Andrew 
Carnegie,  and  a  number  of  other  easterners 
of  means,  established  residence  In  Santa 
Barbara  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. Peabody  bought  the  property,  which 
consists  of  41 '/2  acres,  for  $150  an  acre. 
In  1920.  he  divorced  his  wife  and  married 
an  attractive  woman  of  Irish  descent  named 
Kathleen  Burke,  who,  after  his  death,  was 
married  to  an  artist  named  Glrard  Van 
Barkaloo  Hale.  The  Hales  died  within  a 
month  of  each  other  In  1958,  and  Solana, 
as  they  had  named  their  Santa  Barbara 
place,  was  soon  put  up  for  sale.  "We  had 
been  making  our  headquarters  In  New  York, 
but  we  wanted  to  move."  Kelly  said. 
"Hutchins  had  become  fascinated  by  the 
west  coast  when  he  was  living  In  Pasadena 
as  one  of  the  directors  of -the  Ford  Founda- 
tion. Furthermore,  several  people  In  Cali- 
fornia who  were  friendly  to  the  center  wanted 


us  to  move  out  this  way,  and  had  put  up 
$95  000  In  pledges  to  underwrite  the  purchase 
of  this  property.  We  bought  It  In  July  1959, 
for  $250,000.  What  with  fees  of  one  kind 
and  another,  the  cost  of  remodeling,  new 
furniture  and  fixtures,  and  so  forth,  the 
total  came  to  $294,000,  which  made  our  net 
cost  just  about  $200,000." 

Kelly  took  a  roundabout  route   back   to 
his  office  m  order  to  give  me  a  look  at  the 
building,    which    Is  shaped    like    a    hollow 
square.    In  the  center  Is  a  colonnaded  court- 
yard    surrounded     by     marble     walks     and 
planted  with  a  large  California  oak,  several 
palm  trees,  and  many  unusual  plants.    "This 
side  of  the   building  hasn't  changed  much 
since  we  moved  In,"  Kelly  said,  leading  the 
way    along    the    south    wing.     "This    was   a 
series    of    suites    consisting    of    bedrooms, 
dressing    rooms,    and    baths.      The    master 
suite,  m  the  front  of  the  building,   Is  now 
Hutchins"    office.      A    few    months    after    we 
moved    In,    we    had    a    fire    that    completely 
destroyed    the    north    wing.      The    loss    was 
coVered    by   Insurance,   so   we    were   able   to 
rebuild    that  side    Into   a   series   of   modern 
offices,  with  rooms  for  secretaries  and  other 
conventional   facilities."     The   rear   wing    of 
the  building,  which  was  Mr.  Peabody's  library 
and  reception  room.  Is  now  mostly  taken  up 
by  the  center's  dining  room  and  main  con- 
ference haU,  and  Kelly  led  me  through  It  to 
show  n«  a  terrace  and,  beyond  that,  an  enor- 
mous swimming  pool  covered  with  wire  net- 
ting, now  nearly  obscured  by  vines.     "The 
pool  had  no  filter  system,  and  It  would  have 
been  too  expensive  to  maintain  anyway,  so 
we  never  even  filled  it,"  he  said.     "As  you 
see,  we're  not  living  In  quite  the  sumptuous 
splendor  that  some  people  seem  to  think." 
Kelly  and  several  of  the  people  whom  I  sub- 
sequently met  at  the  center  are  touchy  about 
reports  that  they  are  living  high  on  the  hog, 
and  never  lose  an  opportunity  to  put  In  a 
word   for   what   they   consider   the   center's 
fiscal  prudence. 

On  returning  to  the  courtyard,  Kelly  and 
I  encountered  Mr.  Ashmore,  a  well-set-up. 
hearty  man.  who  said  that  he  was  on  his 
way  back  to  his  office.  "There's  a  man  com- 
ing In  to  see  me  on  Brltannlca  business,  and 
I'm  late."  he  said.  "I'm  In  what  used  to  be 
the  guesthouse,  which  Is  right  next  to  what 
used  to  be  the  tennis  court.  We  remodeled 
the  guesthouse  Into  nine  cffioes  and  turned 
the  tennis  court  Into  our  parking  lot." 

Ashmore  went  on  his  way,  and  I  asked 
Kelly  If  the  Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca  had 
any  stake  In  the  center.  Kelly  said  that  the 
center  has  a  contract  to  assist  In  planning 
revisions  of  the  publication,  but  that  the 
Brltannlca  has  no  direct  connection  with  the 
center's  program:  although  some  members 
of  the  center's  staff  have  been  engaged  fuU 
or  part  time  on  Brltannlca  matters,  most  of 
the  work  is  done  by  special  consultants 
brought  m  for  varying  periods.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  contract,  he  said,  means  that 
Hutchins  and  Ashmore  wear  two  hats  around 
the  center— Hutchins  as  president  of  the 
center  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  editors 
of  the  Brltannlca,  and  Ashmore  as  a  direc- 
tor of  the  center  and  the  director  of  special 
editorial  projects  for  the  Brltannlca. 

Our  tour  of  the  center  wound  up  at  Kelly's 
office.  During  the  walk,  I  had  seen  several 
secretaries  at  work  but,  except  for  Ashmore, 
only  one  resident  thinker.  He  was  a  rather 
young-looking  man,  wearing  glasses,  gray 
slacks,  and  a  blue  blazer,  who  was  leaning 
against  a  pillar  In  the  courtyard  and  Icwklng 
up  at  the  cloudless  sky.  Kelly  Identified  him 
as  a  phUosopher  named  Richard  Llchtman. 
who  Is  working  for  the  center  during  a  year's 
leave  from  his  teaching  post  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas  City.  "He's  In  charge  of  a 
2 -day  philosophy  seminar  that  we  started 
yesterday  and  will  finish  today."  Kelly  said. 
"We'll  get  together  at  11.  as  usual,  and  you 
can  meet  him  and  the  others  then.  Most 
of   them   are   working   behind   closed   doors 


now."  The  usual  complement ,  of  18  staff 
members,  he  said,  receives  guidance  on  Its 
projects  from  a  group  of  consultants,  con- 
sisting at  present  of  Supreme  Court  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas;  Reinhold  Nlebuhr,  the 
Protestant  theologian;  John  Courtney  Mur- 
ray, S.J.,  the  Catholic  theologian;  Clark  Kerr, 
president  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley;  Eric  F.  Goldman,  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Princeton;  and  Eugene  Burdlck,  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley.  Though  the  center 
doesn't  make  public  the  salaries  It  pays,  the 
permanent  staff  members  are  reportedly  paid 
according  to  the  scale  prevailing  at  their 
home  universities,  but  Instead  of  3  months' 
summer  vacation,  they  get  3  or  4  weeks  off 
sometime  during  the  year.  The  center  Is 
open  for  thinking  5  days  a  week  the  year 
round. 

While  Kelly  was  talking,  Hutchins  strolled 
In,  introduced  himself  to  me,  and  said  to 
Kally,  "There's  a  crazy  biologist  coming  In 
who  wants  to  see  me.  Will  you  look  out  for 
him?"  Kelly  said  he  would.  "It's  funny," 
Hutchins  went  on,  "but  It  seems  that  any- 
body who  ever  worked  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  or  anybody  I  ever  met  anywhere 
else  drops  In  here  when  he's  out  this  way. 
In  New  York,  we  operated  on  the  55th  floor 
of  the  Lincoln  Building.  It  was  terrible — 
people  crashing  In  all  the  time.  So  we  said 
we'd  better  get  the  hell  out  of  there.  We 
came  out  here  because  we  thought  it  waa 
close  enough  and  yet  remote  enough. 

"Well,  we've  found  out  that  It's  close 
enough.  Last  year,  some  300  people  came 
through  here.  They  not  only  came  through, 
they  participated  In  our  dlscvisslons.  This 
poses  a  problem.  Take  tomorrow,  for  exam- 
ple. The  British  Deputy  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion is  In  this  country,  and  he  let  It  be 
known  that  he  wanted  to  come  to  the  cen- 
ter. We  can't  say  that  we  don't  want  to  see 
him.  The  fact  Is  that  we  do  want  to  see  him. 
But  we  ought  to  go  on  with  this  philosophi- 
cal discussion  that  we  started  yesterday,  and 
continue  with  It  until  we're  sure  that  we've 
cleaned  It  up.  Now  we've  got  to  Interrupt 
It.  This  sort  of  thing  creates  a  certain  Ir- 
regularity In  o\ir  proceedings  that  I  find  a 
little  distressing.  Ideally,  we  should  take  a 
subject  and  stay  with  It  until  we  know  what 
we  want  to  do  with  It.  But  the  jets  have 
made  that  almost  Impossible." 

At  64,  Hutchins,  who  was  dean  of  the  Yale 
Law  School  at  29  and  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  at  30,  Is  a  strikingly  hand- 
some man.  His  hair  Is  silver-gray,  his  chis- 
eled features  are  lightly  tanned,  and  his 
figure  Is  trim.  Casually  but  neatly  turned 
out  In  gray  slacks,  a  blue-gray  sports  jacket 
with  sliver  buttons,  a  white  shirt,  a  blue- 
and-whlte  polka-dotted  bow  tie.  and  blue 
EU3de  shoes  with  black  rubber  soles,  he 
radiated  the  air  of  assurance  that  has  been 
his  hallmark  down  through  the  years,  during 
which  he  has  been  progressively  described 
as  "the  enfant  terrible  of  U.S.  education," 
"a  middle-aged  boy  wonder."  and  "an  urbane 
academician  who  has  served  his  country  for 
more  than  40  years  as  a  sort  of  Intellectual 
resource."  He  said  that  he  had  to  get  back 
to  his  office  to  make  a  long-distance  phone 
call,  but  Invited  Kelly  and  me  to  accompany 
him.  and  we  did. 

After  Hutchins  had  completed  the  call. 
I  asked  him  about  the  origin  of  the  center. 
"It  goes  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  Ford 
Foundation,  of  which  I  was  associate  di- 
rector." he  said,  taking  a  pipe  and  a  to- 
bacco pouch  from  his  pocket.  "Paxil  Hoff- 
man, the  president,  and  I  thought  at  that 
stage  that  we  were  Incompetent  to  spend  so 
much  money  ourselves.  We  said.  'Let's  or- 
ganize Independent  but  related  corporations, 
so  that  we'll  get  additional  staff  and  addi- 
tional people  on  our  board  who  are  es- 
pecially interested  In  the  various  fields  In 
which  the  foundation  Is  to  operate,  and  let's 
give  them  a  lot  of  money  and  tell  them  to  go 
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away  and  spend  It  In  accordance  with  their 
best  Judgment— Just  keep  In  touch  with 
us"  So  we  set  up  the  Fund  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Education.  IntercuUural  Pub- 
lications. Inc..  the  Fund  for  Adult  Education. 
Resources  for  the  Future.  Inc..  and  the  Fund 
for  the  Republic.  The  Instructions  to  the 
Fund  for  the  Republic  were  to  support  ef- 
forts to  maintain  civil  liberties  and  civil 
rights— notably  freedom  of  speech,  thought, 
and  expression— in  the  United  States."  For 
this  purpose,  the  fund  was  given  $15  million, 
and  Hutchlns.  having  resigned  from  the  Ford 
Foundation,  eventually  became  Its  presi- 
dent. 

Since  I  had  read  a  few  weeks  earlier  that 
the  fund  was  running  out  of  cath.  I  asked 
Hutchlr.8    what    he'd    done    with    all    that 
money.     "The  first  S?',   million  were  spent 
on  all  the  things  we  could  think  of  to  help 
maintain  civil  liberties  and  civil  rights  dur- 
ing   the    McCarthy    era,"    he    said.      "These 
ranged  from  rewarding  a  town   In  Iowa  for 
making  It  possible  for  a  Negro  Air  Force  cap- 
tain to  find  a  place  to  live  to  giving  about 
92    million    to    various    organizations    con- 
cerned with  race  relations  operating  In  the 
South— such  as  the  Southern  Regional  Coun- 
cil.   They  received  money  from  us  for  the  sole 
purpose   of   organizing   groups   to   keep    the 
discussion  going   In   an   effort   to  achieve   a 
peaceful  evolution  in  the  South      That  was 
our  largest  single  undertaking.     Our  largest 
single    appropriation,    per    contra,    was    our 
grant  of  $500,000  to  Clinton  Rosslter  to  do 
the  definitive  study  of   communism   In   the 
United  States.    We  thought  we  would  get  rid 
of    that  I'sue  by  discussing  It    In   historical 
and  scholarly  terms  Instead  of  In  sloganeer- 
ing terms,  and  If  we  could  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  what  the  role  of  the  Communist  Party 
had   actually   been   In   the  United  States,   a 
great  many  apprehensions,  and  consequently 
a  great  deal  of  disorder  and  confusion,  would 
be  removed.    Thirteen  volumes  of  this  study 
have  been  written  so  far.  and  nine  have  been 
published.      The   complete   work   Is    planned 
to  run  to  15  volvms 

"We  also  put  $1C0.00O  Into  the  Commission 
on  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of  the  American 
Indian,  because  we  felt  that  any  clvll-rtghts 
organization  that  Ignored  the  Indian  wcu'd 
be  derelict  In  its  duty  What  we  tried  to  do 
during  those  years  was  to  spot  the  Issue  and 
then  spot  the  way  of  dealing  with  It.  It 
didn't  take  much  Intelligence  to  do  this. 
For  example,  we  spotted  the  blacklisting  is- 
sue and  published  John  Cogley's  book,  whose 
findings  have  now  been  confirmed  by  the 
John  Henry  Faulk  trial,  although  at  the  time 
Just  about  everybody  said  the  book  was  an 
absolute  He  The  Cogley  bock,  a  compre- 
hensive, scholarly  two-volume  work  titled 
•Report  on  Blacklisting.'  was  published  In 
1956.  and  presented  proof  that  blacklisting 
was  standard  operating  procedure  In  the  en- 
tertainment industry  during  the  McCarthy 
period. 

"We  were  Involved  In  many  other  things, 
such  as  censorship.  Immigration,  the  loyalty 
program,  and  segregated  housing  In  the 
North."  Hutchlns  sild  "We  thought  that 
assistance  to  or  recognition  of  people  who 
stood  up  during  the  McCarthy  period  was 
highly  desirable,  and  so  we  gave  several 
small  rewards— to  the  Quakers,  for  example, 
who  Insisted  that  one  of  their  librarians  was 
competent,  even  though  she  had  taken  the 
fifth  amendment.  And  so  It  went.  Anybody, 
I  think,  would  have  selected  the  same  prob- 
lems If  he  had  been  In  our  position  and  had 
had  our  commitment.  They  were  the  obvi- 
ous, but  surface,  problems  of  the  era  We 
did  all  these  things  at  the  same  time,  and  In 
a  very  short  period,  with  the  result  that  we 
spent  a  great  deal  of  money  all  at  once." 

I  asked  Hutchlns  If  he  felt  that  the  money 
had  been  well  8j>ent. 

"If  I  had  It  to  do  all  over  again."  he  re- 
plied, "I  would  never  spend  all  that  time 
and  all  that  money  and  all  that  effort  on  this 
type  of  ad  hoc  operation.     Now.  if  you  want 


to  get  pretentious  about  It.  you  can  look 
bick  and  say.  Well,  in  the  perspective  of 
history  that  was  a  good  thing  to  do.'  We 
did  something  to  maintain  the  respectability 
of  dissent  and  Independence  during  the 
McCarthy  period  More  conventional  orga- 
nizations now  give  support  to  positions  that 
were  once  taken  only  by  the  Fund.  At  the 
time  nobodv  else  was  really  doing  anything 
in  a  concerted,  deliberate  way  to  counteract 
McCarthy's  Influence  or  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  evolution  In  the  South.  We  did. 
and  perhaps  we  made  some  contribution  to 
whatever  improvements  there  were.  It's 
hard  to  say.  You  never  know.  I  think  It 
was  probably  a  n«*e8sary  phase  we  had  to  go 
through  in  order  to  come  to  the  conclusions 
we  finally  reached.  Whether  we  did  any 
good  In  the  process  I  don't  know." 

Hutchlns  said  that  probably  the  most  Im- 
portant   conclusion   that   he   and   the   other 
directors  of  the  Fund  for  the  Republic  had 
reached  was  that  the  principles  of  democracy, 
which  the  fund  was  supposed  to  defend  and 
advance,    were    vastly    misunderstood,    and. 
consequently,   that  defending   these  princi- 
ples—no    matter    how    vigorously— was    not 
necessarily  the  most  effective  way  of  advanc- 
ing them.    The  officers  of  the  lund  thereupon 
began  discussions  that  led  to  the   founding 
of   the   center   and   to   the   adoption   of   the 
so-called    basic    Issues    program,    which,    ac- 
cording to  one  of  the  center's  publications 
that  I  hid  read.    "Is  aimed  at  restoring  the 
understanding  and  the  vitality  of  democratic 
principles  by  reexamining  them  In  the  light 
of   the   drastically    new    political,   economic, 
social,  and   technological   conditions  of   the 
second  half  of  the  20th  century."     I  asked 
Hutchlns  whether  that  was  the  best  available 
statement  of  the  center's  purpose. 

•We  have  a  double  purpose,"  he  replied. 
"One  we  don't  say  very  much  about.  l>ecause 
It  perhaps  Isn't  of  any  great  public  Interest. 
What  we're  trying  to  do — as  a  matter  of  fact, 
what  I've  been  trying  to  do  all  my  life — Is 
to  see  whether  It  Is  possible  to  establish  an 
Intellectual  community.  'Intellectual'  Is  a 
little  pompous  In  this  connection,  but  I  don't 
know  any  other  word  for  It  I  tried  this  at 
the  Yale  Law  School,  and  I  tried  It  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  we  are  trying 
It  here  From  my  pMnt  of  view,  this  Is  a  far 
more  important  objective  than  trying  to 
clarify  the  great  issues  of  our  time.  Actually, 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to  discern  and 
clarify  these  Issues  In  such  a  way  as  to  answer 
the  other  question — my  private  question: 
Is  an  Intellectual  community  still  possible?'  " 
"On  the  basis  of  the  experience  at  the 
center  so  far.  do  you  think  the  results  are 
encouraging?"  I  asked. 

"Encouraging  but  Inconclusive."  Hutchlns 
replied.  "I  think  that  all  the  tendencies  of 
the  academic  world  are  against  It.  I  think 
those  tendencies  are  accelerating  and  gather- 
ing force.  This  Is.  of  ccuse.  one  reason  that 
I've  been  Interested  In  the  Britannlca  proj- 
ect. It's  another  approach  to  the  same 
question. 

"In  Germany,  Backhaus  and  Herter  Inde- 
pendently arrived  at  the  notion  that  an  en- 
cyclopedia can  no  longer  be  a  mere  reference 
work — that  It  has  to  offer  some  assistance 
to  Its  readers  In  comprehending  the  world. 
When  they  reach  such  a  conclusion  Inde- 
pendently of  us.  and  we  reach  the  same  con- 
clusion Independently  of  them,  It  would  seem 
that  there  may  l)e  something  stirring,  you 
know.  Perhaps  specialization,  compart- 
mentallzitlon.  Incommunlcablllty  have  gone 
so  far  that  the  reaction  Is  setting  In.  If  It 
hadn't  been  for  these  manifestations  In  Ger- 
many, I  should  have  said  that  the  whole 
tendency  of  the  academic  world — and  the 
whole  tendency  of  the  whole  world,  as  far 
as  I  can  see — Is  against  the  development, 
maintenance,  and  success  of  Intellectual 
communities." 

I  asked  Hutchlns  whether  he  felt  that  the 
commercial  aspect  of  the  Brltajanlca  project 


exerted  any  restrictive  influence  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  intellectual  community  he 
Is  trying  to  foster. 

"We're  too  far  removed  from  sales,  too  far 
removed  from  promotion."  he  said.  "The 
Britannlca  people  don't  Interfere  with  us. 
They  don't  tell  us  what  they  expect  us  to  do. 
and  they  don't  even  Indulge  In  very  serious 
criticism  of  what  we"re  about.  They  have 
nothing  to  say  about  the  way  we  spend  the 
money  we  get  from  them,  they  have  nothing 
to  say  about  whom  we  appoint,  they  have 
nothing  to  say  about  what  subjects  we  study. 
So  It's  Just  as  though  we  were  a  university 
under  contract  to  the  government  or  to  a 
commercial  company  to  supply  x  by  way  of 
research.  But  a  contract  that  guarantees 
complete  freedom." 

•We've  been  called  the  first  world  unlver- 
slty  In  the  history  of  man."  Kelly  remarked 
Hutchlns  winced  slightly.     ••Whatever  we 
are    we're  unique.""  he  said.      "We're  unlike 
the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  at  Prince- 
ton     We're  unlike  the  Center  for  Advanced 
Study    in   Behavioral    Sciences   at   Stanford. 
We're  unlike  the  American  Assembly  at  Co- 
lumbia University,  which  Is  Mr.  Elsenhower's 
contribution  to  adult  education.     So  about 
the  only  way  to  understand  this  place  Is  to 
come  and  see  It.    As  I  said,  plenty  of  people 
do     m  addition,  we  get  applications  all  the 
time      People  write  and  say.  'I  have  a  year 
off      I'd  like  to  come  to  Santa  Barbara  and 
write  a  book.'    We  don't  encourage  that.    If 
they're   not   Interested    In   cooperation,   and 
lust  want  to  work  on  their  own  stuff,  then 
they  ought  not  to  come  here.    Unless  they're 
Willing  to  come  In  and  work  with  the  group 
as  a  group,  unless  they're  equally  Interested 
In  what  comes  up  under  philosophy   today 
and  under  communications  next  week— the 
whole  range  of  our  Interest*— then  tbU  place 
18  not  for  them." 

•"What   are  the  obligations  of  the   people 
who  do  come  and  Join  the  staff?"  I  asked. 

•■Nobody's     required     to     do     anything." 
Hutchlns  said. 

"Don't  staff  members  have  to  attend  the 
dally  meetings?" 

•No  '•  Hutchlns  said.  "They  all  come,  but 
they  don't  have  to.  And  they  don't  have  to 
participate  when  they  do  come.  It's  my  view 
that  the  word  "leadership"  U  offensive  to  the 
development  of  an  Intellectual  community— 
that  the  group  moves  along  by  a  process  oi 
discussion  and  consensus,  and  not  by  a  sys- 
tem of  compulsion  or  requirement.  We 
haven't  any  titles  here,  or  any  bureaucracy, 
and  we  try  to  hive  no  admlnUtratlon.  When 
It  looked  as  though  we  were  going  to  sett  e 
down  and  have  a  fine  administrative  organi- 
zation, we  burned  the  half  of  the  building 
that  held  our  records  and  files." 

••The  spirit  of  this  place  Is  summed  up  In 
those  two  words  over  the  fireplace."  Kelly 
said,  directing  my  attention  to  an  old- 
fashloued.  gold-framed  sampler  bearing  the 
embroidered  admonition  "Feel  Free."  "That 
was  a  gift  to  Mr.  Hutchlns  from  the  mother- 
in-law  of  the  center's  other  vice  president, 
W  H  P?rry.  There  are  plenty  of  times, 
though,  when  we  don't  feel  so  free,  such  as 
when  we  look  at  our  "In"  baskets  and  see 
the  mountain  of  material  we  have  to  read. 
Mr  Hutchlns  circulates  an  enormous  amount 
of  material.  Mr.  Ferry  circulates  everything 
from  "War /Peace  Report"  to  "Bird  Banding.^ 
Do  you  know  how  we  spend  our  weekends 
We  read." 

•A  man  on  our  staff  Is  expected  to  give 
evidence  that  he's  working,  but  he's  not 
required  to."  Hutchlns  explained.  "The  evi- 
dence Is  usually  the  writing  of  a  paper  and 
Its  presentation  for  discussion  at  one  of  our 
dally  meetings.  This  paper  will  be  discussed 
anywhere  from  1  day  to  3  weeks.  After  that, 
the  author  usually  goes  away  and  rewrites 
It  Then  he  may  bring  It  up  for  discussion 
again.  At  the  end  of  an  undetermined  pe- 
riod of  time  and  an  undetermined  amount  of 
rewriting,  discussion,  and  revision,  the  paper 


will   be  either  published   or  thrown   away. 
The  mortality  rate  of  first  drafts  is  about  a 
hundred  percent.     I  should  think  that  about 
half   the   rewritten    and   revised    papers   are 
finally    published.    Those    that    aren't    are 
usually  withheld  because  the  men  who  wrote 
them    didn't   think   they    were    worth    pub- 
lishing.    The  success  of  our  publishing  pro- 
gram    has     been     totally     unexpected.     We 
never  thought  we'd  be  In  the  business  at  all. 
As   it  happened,  the   first  two   papers   that 
were  presented  to  supply  the  basis  for  dis- 
cussion   were   so    good    that   we   said.   'Why 
don't  we  publish  these?'     |They  were  "Eco- 
nomic Power  and  the  Free  Society,"  by  A.  A. 
Berle.  Jr..  which   discusses  the  corporation. 
iU  origin.  Its  evolution,  and  Its  present-day 
relation  to  the  Individual  and  society,  and 
"Unions  and   Union  Leaders  of  Their  Own 
Choosing,"  by  Clark   Kerr,   which   discusses 
the  trade  union.  Its  impict  on  the  workers' 
freedom,    and    the    problem    of    democracy 
within  unions.  1     So  we  published  them,  and 
the  response  was  simply  enormous.     I  mean 
In  terms  of  what  we  had  fxpected.     So  we 
said.  "Well,  this  seems  to  meet  some  kind 
of— what  do  they  call   It  now?— felt   need. 
Why  don't  we  keep  It  up?'     Now  everybody 
on  our  mailing  list  Is  there  by  request.     It's 
a    pretty    Influential     list.     It    must    show 
something.     We  know  one  thing.     We  know 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  people  teaching 
In  this  country  who  have  nothing  to  teach 
with— who    think    that    the    textbooks   and 
other  material  they're  using  are  out  of  date 
or  stupid  or  dull.     They  welcome  our  ma- 
terial.    For  example,  we  got  a  request  from 
Amherst  for  400  copies  of  one  of  our  publi- 
cations, to  be  used  In  a  course  there.     Also, 
there  are  apparently  large  numbers  of  Indi- 
viduals who  are  concerned   about  the  state 
of  the  world  and  think  that  the  center  Is 
the  only   place  where  they  can   get  a  dis- 
interested  analysis.   In   a   fairly  small  com- 
pass and  In  fairly  simple  language,  of  what 
Is  going  on." 

"We  get  between  75.000  and  100.000  letters 
a  year.""  Kelly  said.  "We  spend  close  to 
$300,000  a  year  on  our  publication  program 
alone.  We"ve  had  amazing  attention  from 
the  press  on  there  pamphlets.  The  first 
ones  we  put  out  made  front-page  banner 
headlines  In  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  and  a  numt>er  of  other  pa- 
pers. Imagine — pamphlets  Issued  bv  an 
educational  Institution  making  headlines. 
In  addition,  our  publications  are  very  often 
the  subject  of  editorials  In  newspapers  across 
the  country,  and  quite  a  good  deal  of  what 
we've  published  has  been  Incorporated  Into 
textbooks." 

•'One  of  the  most  entertaining  develop- 
ments has  been  the  sale  of  our  tapes."  Hutch- 
lns said.  ••The  discussions  In  our  dally  meet- 
ings are  recorded,  and  a  while  ago  we  sent 
a  notice  around  saying  that  we'd  let  people 
have  copies  of  our  tapes  for  $5  each.  We 
had  a  thousand  orders  In  a  month,  and 
they're  still  coming  In.  It's  extraordinary, 
though  I'm  not  sure  what  It  means.  It  may 
show  that  people  In  this  country  have 
stopped  reading  entirely." 

The  Introduction  of  this  somewhat  damp- 
ening note  led  me  to  remark  that  the  center 
has  a  reputation  for  being  short  on  optimism 
about  the  future  of  democratic  Institutions 
and  to  ask  Hutchlns  whether  he  felt  that 
this  reputation  was  deserved. 

"If  you  were  to  take  a  poll  here  on  what 
we  thought  of  the  present  possibilities  of 
making  democracy  work.  In  either  the  ad- 
vanced or  the  developing  countries.  I  think 
you"d  get  very  serious  differences  of  opin- 
ion."" he  replied. 

"However.""  Kelly  said,  "the  center  Is  ded- 
icated to  the  Idea  that  Its  possible  to  make 
democracy  work,  no  matter  how  complicated 
the  situation  gets.  Fundamentally.  It's  an 
optimistic  Ideal,  even  though  a  lot  of  people 
around  here  are  pessimists.  Harry  Ashmore 
Is  a  modified  optimist,  and  I'm  a  congenital 


optimist.     Mr.   Hutchlns   U  an  optimist,  I 
think." 

"Yeah.  I'm  an  optimist,"  Hutchlns  said. 
"On  the  general  theory  that  that's  the  only 
way  you  can  live." 

••I'd  say  that  Mr.  Perry  Is  a  man  of  great 
gloom."  Mr.  Kelly  went  on.  "Hallock  Hoff- 
man—he's secretary  of  the  center— takes  a 
rather  gloomy  view  of  things,  doesn't  he? 
Who   are   the   other   gloomy   boys?" 

"Well   I  really  don't  think  that's  the  way 
to  define  It."  Hutchlns  said.    "I  think  It  has 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  fields  we  are  In. 
For  example.  In  my  field— In  law  and  educa- 
tion, the  two  things  I  have  been  most  con- 
cerned about— I  dont  see  much  hope  for  Im- 
mediate improvement.    Jurisprudence  seems 
to  me  to  be  at  a  dead  end,  and  education  Is 
being  turned  Into  a  system  of  accommoda- 
tion     I  think  that  Paul  Jacobs,  who's  our 
man  on  labor.  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  labor 
movement  Is  gone  and  that  something  else 
has  taken  Its  place,  which  might  be  called  the 
labor  business,  and  he  feels  that  none  of  the 
traditional    means — especially    the    contract 
and  collective  bargaining— are  going  to  en- 
able   the   labor   business    to    cope    with    the 
problems  that  the  working  people  are  going 
to  have  to  confront.     Mr.  Perry's  field  has 
been  the  corporation,  and  I  don't  see  how  you 
can    look    at   the    corporation    and    be    very 
cheerful.     You  can  think  of  a  lot  of  things 
that   might   be   done,   but   how   do   you   get 
them  done?    How  do  you  get  anything  done 
in  education?    Or  In  law?    I  would  say  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  painted  Itself  Into  a 
whole  series  of  corners,  so  that  It  will  take 
either  a  constitutional  convention  or  a  ma- 
jor retreat  from  many  positions  to  make  the 
Supreme   Court's   interpretation   of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  Intelligible,  or  the  first  amendment, 
or  the  fourth  or  the  fifth."    Tu-nlng  to  Kelly. 
Hutchlns  continued.  "I   don't  sec   how   you 
can    be    terribly    optimistic.      You've    been 
spending  most  of  your  time  on   the  media 
of    mass   communication.      I    haven't   heard 
a  new  syllable  or  a  new  Idea  In  mass  com- 
munication since   1947." 

••But  there's  a  lot  going  on  In  the  commu- 
nications field,"  Kelly  said,  "and  there's  a  lot 
more 


'•Does  It  cheer  you  up?"  Hutchlns  inter- 
rupted. 

"Yeah,"  Kelly  said. 

••When  you  see  all  those  westerns.  It  makes 
you  feel  good?' 

"No.  but  there  are  many  more  good  paper- 
bound  books.  Sales  are  rising.  The  cheap 
paperbound  books  are  leveling  off.  There 
are  a  lot  of  signs  that  some  kind  of  a  com- 
munications revolution  Is  going  on,  which 
Is  very  encouraging." 

■•That's  great,"  Hutchlns  said. 
"We've  even  got  him  on  television,"  Kelly 
said  to  me.  '"The  NBC  station  In  Los  An- 
geles has  given  Mr.  Hutchlns  a  series  of  26 
half  hours  to  use  entirely  as  he  wishes.  No 
strings  attached.  It's  his  own  program — sort 
of  "Hutchlns  on  the  World,"  or  maybe  'Hutch- 
lns Versus  the  World.'  A  few  years  ago.  I 
don't  think  they  would  have  done  this.  I 
think  there's  a  change  going  on." 

"The  reason  for  this  particular  change  is 
that  NBC  thinks  I'm  old  enough  now  to  be 
respectable,"  Hutchlns  said.  "It's  like  the 
fortuneteller  who  told  a  man  who  came  to 
see  her,  'If  you  live  long  enough,  you'll  be 
famous.'  He  asked.  'What  for?"  And  she 
replied.  Old  age."  " 

•I'm  basically  an  optimist  because  the 
Fund  for  the  Republic  has  survived  for  10 
years."  Kelly  said.  "Five  years  ago,  Bob,  you 
were  doubtful  about  its  survival.  I  knew 
it  would  survive." 

"You  can't  spend  your  whole  life  In  edu- 
cation without  being  an  optimist,"  Hutchlns 
said.  "If  you  weren't,  you'd  commit  suicide. 
The  whole  principle  of  education  Is  that  by 
doing  such  and  such  you  can  make  things 
or  people  or  the  future  better.    If  you  didn't 


have  that  expectation,  you  wouldn't  stay  in 
the  business." 

••I  think  the  very  fact  that  an  organlzaUon 
like  the  fund,  which  Is  dedicated  to  criticiz- 
ing, perhaps  not  too  effectively  but  at  least 
fearlessly,  all  the  InsUtutlons  of  society.  Ifl 
permitted  to  exist,  and  Is  now  thriving  and 
gets  a  hundred  thousand  letters  a  year — I 
think  that's  a  sign  there's  some  life."  Kelly 

said. 

"That"s  the  most  un-American  statement 
I  ever  heard."  Hutchlns  said.  "The  reason 
It's  un-American  te  that  the  whole  principle 
of  American  government — the  central,  fun- 
damental, traditional  principle  of  American 
society— is  that  we  must  engage  in  critt- 
cism." 

Hutchlns  glanced  at  his  watch,  announced 
that  It  was  almost  11  and  time  for  the  daily 
staff  meeting,  and  started  out  of  hU  office. 
Kelly  and  I  followed  him  as  he  strolled  Into 
the  courtyard,  where  he  stopped  by  a  small 
bronze  bell  (a  gift  from  the  staff  on  bis  61st 
birthday)   and.  grasping  a  leather  dog  leash 
attached  to  the  clapper,  produced  a  few  vig- 
orous  clangs.     Responding    to    this    caU   to 
action,  members  of  the  staff,  along  with  a 
pair  of  visiting  philosophers— Prof.  John  E. 
Smith,  of  Yale,  and  Prof.  Philip  Merlan.  of 
Scrlpps  College — emerged  from  doors  opening 
onto  the  courtyard  and  Joined  Hutchlns  in 
an  Informal  procession  Into  the  conference 
room.    The  philosophers  wore  business  suits, 
and  so  did  Sir  Robert  Watson-Watt,  a  white- 
haired,    twlnkly-eyed.  British     technologist 
who  Is  known   as  the   father   of  radar   and 
who  has  been  a  consultant  on  science  and 
technology  at  the  center  since   1960;    moat 
of  the  other  staff  members  were  dressed  in 
sports  Jackets  and  slacks.     As  the  group  en- 
tered the  conference  room,  most  of  the  regu- 
lars stopped  at  a  table,  near  the  door,  that 
held   a   coffee   urn,   cups,   and   saucers,    and 
helped  them: elves. 

The  conference  room  was  light  and  cheer- 
ful  44   feet   long   and   about  half   as  wide. 

with  a  large  fireplace  In  the  center  of  one 
wall  and.  In  the  opposite  wall,  an  expanse 
of  floor-to-celllng  French  doors  that  provided 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  Santa  Ynez  Moun- 
tains on  one  side  and  of  the  ocean  on  the 
other.     Brown  carpet   covered  part  of   the 
fioor,  and   an  abstract  oil  by  Howard  War- 
shaw,  which  was  untitled  but  was  presum- 
ably of  a  man  talking,  hung  over  the  fireplace. 
In  the  center  of  the  room,  several  tables  cov- 
ered with  green  felt  were  arranged  to  form  a 
hollow  rectangle,  and  around  It  were  a  couple 
of    dozen   comfortable    wooden    chairs    with 
leather  backs  and  seats.    A  white  scratch  pad. 
a  yellow  pencil  with  an  eraser,  and  a  micro- 
phone were  In  front  of  each  chair.    There  was 
no  prescribed  order  for  seating,  although  the 
person  who  Is  reading  a  paper  or  conducting 
the  meeting  customarily  sits  at  the  center  of 
the    head    table.      Richard    Llchtman,    the 
youu<<    philosopher    from    Kansas    City,    sat 
there" on  this  occasion;  Hutchlns  was  on  his 
right,   and   on  -  his   left   was   Ashmore,    who 
presides  when  Hutchlns  Is  absent. 

After  everybody  settled  down.  Hutchlns 
suggested  that  Llchtman  begin  by  briefly 
summarizing  the  prevlovis  day's  meeting, 
which  Llchtman  did.  at  length.  He  then  ■ 
called  upon  the  two  visiting  professors,  each 
of  whom  spoke  for  about  25  minutes;  be- 
tween them,  they  ranged  over  a  variety  of 
matters— depth  psychology,  the  relation- 
ship between  science  and  philosophy,  and 
the  dlscontlnuovis  nature  of  space,  among 
other  things— while  the  members  of  the  staff 
appeared  to  pay  close  attention  and  from 
time  to  time  Jotted  something  on  their 
scratch  pads.  When  Professor  Merlan.  who 
was  the  second  speaker,  came  to  the  end  of 
his  discourse,  he  sighed  and  said.  "WeU.  I 
suppose  that's  what  I  wanted  to  say."  This 
tentative  note  also  characterized  the  dis- 
cussion that  followed.  "Perhaps"  seemed  to 
be  the  favorite  word  of  the  participants,  who 
were  Inclined  to  introduce  their  remarks  with 
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such  undogmatlc  expressions  as  -One  of  the 
things  I  think  I  have  on  my  mind."  and  I 
would  like  to  say  briefly  what  I  tried  to  say 
earlier.-  and  "I'm  not  saying,  one  way  or 
another,  whether  It  would  wo.k  or  whe.her 
It  Is  right."  and  "1  think  the  basic  difficulty 
If  there  Is  a  difficulty  •   •    V" 

Earnest   and   thoughtful   though   the  dis- 
cussion was.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  making 
monumental    strides    toward    clarifying    the 
great  Issues  of  our  time.     One  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  pale  texture  of  the  proceedings 
was  explained   In    a   note  passed    to   me   by 
Harry  Ashmore.    "If  you  haven't  been  told. 
It  read    "this  Is  a  session  devoted,   for  the 
Brltannlca-s  purposes,  to  academic  philoso- 
phy     I'm  afraid  vou  may  go  away  with  the 
impression  that  the  centers  program  is  also 
devoted   to  such   abstractions  as  the   cleav- 
age   between    existentialists    and    linguistic 
analysts      I'm  sure  Hutchlns  made  it  clear 
that    the   center    is    not    removed    from    the 
real    world        Horny-handed    types    are    not 
unknown  on  Eucalyptus  Hill" 

At  12:35.  Hutchlns.  who  had  participated 
scarcely  at  all  In  the  discussion,  pushed  back 
his    chair    and    rose,    signaling    the    end    of 
the    session.     He    then    opened    the    doors 
into  the  ad'olnlng  dlnlrg  room,  where,  on 
a  Fmall  table  near  the  door  to  the  terrace, 
stood    a   bottle   of    ready-m:xed    martlnU.    a 
bottle    of   vermouth,    a   bucket    of    Ice.    and 
some    old-fashioned    glasses.      Hutchlns    did 
not    take    a    drink,    but    about    half    of    the 
others  helped   themselves   and   then   drifted 
out  onto  the  terrace     "The  company  doesn't 
provide  either  food  or  drinks  for  the  staft." 
Hallock  Hoffman  Informed  me  as  I  stopped 
at  the  bar  on  the  way  outdoor?      "We  pay 
a  dollar  apiece  for  lunch,  and  from  time  to 
time  we  all  put  money  In  the  liquor  klttv  ' 
Professor    Smith.    Lltchtmrxn.    and    John 
Wilkinson,   a   staff   member  who  specializes 
In   the   philosophy   of  mathematics,   walked 
over   to   the  far  side  of  the   terrace,  where 
they    took    shelter    from    the    sun   under    a 
large  tree  as  they   continued   a  lively   con- 
verratlon    they    had   started   In   the   confer- 
ence room 

"You    philosophers     are     always     In     the 
shade. ••    Ashmore   called   over   to   them. 

"Perpetuating  the  gulf  In  modern  culture, 
you  might  say."  Professor  Smith  called 
back. 

After    drinks,    the    staff    and    the    guests 
returned    to    the   dining   room,    where   they 
served  themselves  on  paper  plates  to  a  pic- 
nic-type lunch  of  tomato  Juice,  a  roast-beef 
sandwich,  salad,  and  a  piece  of  cake,  which 
they  ate  while  sitting  in  small  groups  around 
the  conference  table      Hutchlns  had  passed 
up    the    spread    and    was    lunching    Instead 
on   a   package  of  chocolate-covered   graham 
crackers    and    a   cup   of   coffee   when    I    fat 
down  next  him.     Referring  to  the  morning 
session,    he   said    that    it    was    fairly    repre- 
sentative of  the  center's  discussion  method, 
though  the  subject  matter  was  perhaps  ra- 
ther special.     "We  are  not  concerned   with 
speculative   problems    beyond    the    necessity 
of  considering  them  in  order  to  understand 
practical     problems. "     he     continued      "We 
would  not.  for  example,  consider  a  metaphys- 
ical question  or  a  theological  question  un- 
less we  were  forced  to  In  order  to  consider 
what  ought   to  be  done  about  church  and 
State,  or  whether  there  is  anything  In   the 
natural  law  that  has  any  bearing  on  Juris- 
prudence today. 

"We  are  concerned  with  practical  prob- 
lems— though  not  with  immediate  practical 
problems— In  the  sense  that  practical  prob- 
lems raise  the  question:  What  is  to  be  done'' 
We  are  not  concerned  with  what  is  truth. 
except  to  the  degree  that  it  sheds  light  on 
the  same  question.  We  are  therefore  in  a 
position  about  halfway  between  the  world  of 
affairs  and  the  Ivory  tower." 

Operating  from  this  position.  Hutchlns 
said,  the  center  has  tackled  an  Impressive 


array   of   practical   problems,   ranging   fram 
population  control,  the  arms  race,  and  the 
impact  of  automation  and  computers  on  the 
democratic    way    of    life    to   union    feather- 
bedding    the   influence   of   the  modern  cor- 
poration, and   religion   In  American  society 
One   of    the    centers    current   projects   Is   a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  American  char- 
acter,    "lu    object.-    he    explained.      Is    to 
clarify    the    Interaction    between    American 
institutions  and  traditional  American  stan- 
dards   and    values,    in    order    to    determine 
whether  these  sUndards  and  values  are  col- 
lapsing, as  people  often  allege,  and.  If  they 
are    to  suggest  what  might  be  done  about 
It  "     Besides  providing  for  the  daily  explora- 
tion of  hard  problems  by  Its  staff,  the  center 
holds     periodic    weekend    symposiums,    at- 
tended by   private  citizens  who  are  Invited 
to  explore  with  members  of  the  staff  some 
of  the   broader  Issues  on  the  contemporary 
scene      At  a  recent  weekend  gathering,  for 
instance    24   United   Nations  delegates   and 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  other  guests.  In- 
cluding some   doctors  and  housewives,  en- 
uaged    in    a    spirited,    freewheeling    6-hour 
discussion   of    the    question    "Is   Democracy 
Possible?  "     For  the  past  3  years,  the  center 
has  also  provided  adult  education  courses  In 
both  Santa   Barbara  and  Los  Angeles,  and. 
in  addition,  it  has  held  seminars  In  Greece 
and   Israel,   at    the   request   of    the   govern- 
ments of   those  countries      And   at  present 
it  is  considering  Invitations  to  conduct  semi- 
nars in  several  Latin  American  countries.  In 
Japan,    and    in    other    parts    of    the    world^ 
"With  our  limited  resources.  I  am  inclined 
to  go  very  slowly  on  foreign  operations  at 
present  "  Hutchlns  said.     "Whenever  anybody 
asks  Mr   Justice  Douglas,  who  is  cochalrman 
of  our  board— Elmo  Roper  Is  the  other  co- 
chairman— what  ought  to  be  done  anywhere 
m  the  world,  he  says,  'establish  a  center  for 
the  study  of  democratic  Institutions  there. 

I  said  that  the  staff  members  I  had  met 
had  all  seemed  almost  as  enthusiastic  about 
the  center  as  Justice  Douglas,  though  none 
had  appeared  quite  as  ecstatic  about  his  sit- 
uation as  Sir  Robert  Watson-Watt,  who 
described  It  as  "an  almost  idyllic  existence. 

•He  doesn't  have  to  raise  money."  Hutch- 
lns said       1  do.    I  began  raUing  money  when 
I  became  secretary  of  Yale  University  on  Jan- 
uary 1    1923     I  abandoned  university  admin- 
istration In  1951.  precisely  because  I  did  not 
want  to  raise  money  any  more.     And  here  I 
am  spending  my  reclining  or  declining  years 
Just  where  I  began.     This  Is  what  U  known 
as  comlnt?  full  circle,  which  Is  generally  re- 
garded as  highly  undesirable."    He  paused  to 
nibble  on  a  cracker.    "We  are  trying  to  raise 
$20  million  to  keep  the  center  in  business."  he 
continued     "In  order  to  operate  as  we  are  at 
present,  we  need  to  spend  about  91  million  a 
year.     We  figure  that  the  funds  we  have  on 
hand  will  keep  us  going  until  October  1965 
After  that.  If  were  not  successful  In  the  re- 
financing operation,  we-11  go  out  of  business  " 
Kelly,  who  had  come  In  from  the  terrace 
and  sat  down  on  the  other  side  of  Hutchlns. 
said   that  the  money-raising  campaign  waa 
going  well      "So  far.  we've   obtained   about 
$11/5    million   In    cash   or   pledges,"    he  said 
"The  interesting  thing  Is  that  during  the  past 
2  years  we've  received  through  the  mall  gifts 
ranging  from  11  to  $1,000  from  about  6.000 
persons    In    1.800    communities    across    the 
country.    We're  very  encouraged  by  this     We 
believe  It  Indicates  a  widespread  conviction 
that  the  center  is  helping  people  to  under- 
stand the  fundamental  problems  facing  de- 
mocracy in  this  revolutionary  age." 

By  this  time  Hutchlns  had  finished  his 
lunch  and  filled  and  lighted  his  pipe  If  he 
was  worried  about  the  future  of  the  center, 
he  didn't  show  It  He  looked.  In  fact,  as  re- 
laxed and  confident  as  any  man  might  who 
has  had  considerable  success  In  figuring  out. 
In  a  general  way.  what  the  hell  Is  going  on. 

— JOHN  BAINBBn>CS. 


Mr.   CURTIS   obtained  the   floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  majority  leader. 


AMENDMENT   OF    ATOMIC    ENERGY 

ACT  OF  1954 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 

proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 

No.  853.  S.  2448.  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.     A  bill    (S.  2448) 
to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-^ 
pore     Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  be  n?  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
title  of  the  bill  before  the  Senate  L«!  "A 
bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954."  The  amendment  has  to  do  with 
hearings  under  section  202  of  that  act. 
As  the  law  Is  now  written,  those  hearings 
must  be  held  as  a  matter  of  law  within 
the  first  90  days  of  each  session  of  the 
Congress. 

The  bill  would  make  these  hearings 
discretionary  and  permissive. 

The  bill  has  been  checked  with  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  our  Joint 
Committee,  and  it  Is  satisfactory  to  him. 
Mr  President,  S.  2448.  amends  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  In  order  to 
make  the  holding  of  annual  hearings  on 
the  development,  growth,  and  state  of 
the  atomic  energy  Industry  discretionary 
rather  than  mandatory. 

As  a  result  of  legislation  enacted  last 
year,  the  enUre  budget  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  covering  both  oper- 
ating and  construction  funds  must  be 
authorized  by  the  Congress  in  advance 
of  appropriations.  This  year  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  for  the 
first  time,  is  considering  the  budget  for 
the  full  spectrum  of  atomic  energy  activ- 
ities m  great  detail.  This  Is  In  contrast 
with  our  prior  limited  authority  to  review 
only  appropriations  for  the  purposes  of 
construction  and  capital  acqulslUons. 

Our  hearings  this  year  have  been 
lengthy  and  comprehensive.  For  the 
past  5  weeks  we  have  received  testimony 
from  witnesses  representing  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  on  each  activity  in  the 
atomic  energy  program  Our  objective 
has  been  to  report  this  bill  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
timely  consideration  of  the  AEC  author- 
ization and  appropriation  bills. 

In  the  days  ahead,  we  will  also  receive 
testimony  from  Interested  representa- 
tives of  the  public  and  Industrial  groups, 
as  appropriate.  In  effect,  these  hearings 
win  accomplish  many  of  the  same  pur- 
poses as  the  annual  hearings  on  the  de- 
velopment, growth,  and  sUte  of  the 
atomic  energy  industry  without  unneces- 
sary duplication. 

This  amendment  Is  not  Intended  to 
foreclose  or  limit  in  any  way  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  interested  persons  to  be  heard 
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on  subjects  affecting  the  atomic  energy 
program.  It  will  merely  provide  neces- 
sary flexibility  to  adjust  the  schedule  of 
the  committee  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  congressional  business. 

This  amendment  has  the  support  of 
both  majority  and  minority  members  of 
the  Joint  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  prompt  en- 
actment of  this  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  Is  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 

third  time.  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bin  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  Is,  Shall  the  bill 

pass?  ,         ,  , 

The  bill  (S.  2443)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
ol  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second  sentence  of  section  202  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  Is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "During  the  first  ninety 
days  of  each  session  of  the  Congress,  the 
Joint  Committee  may  conduct  hearings  in 
either  open  or  executive  session  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  Information  concerning  the 
development,  growth,  and  state  of  the  atomic 
energy  Indvistry." 
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No  doubt  all  or  most  of  them  are  very 
worthy. 

But  there  are  few  causes  more  worthy 
than  the  cause  of  good  government.  In- 
dividual citizens  should  be  encouraged  to 
work  in  the  party  of  their  choice.  They 
should  be  encouraged  to  contribute  to  it. 
The  modest  amount  Involved  would  have 
prevented  dependence  for  political  fi- 
nancing upon  groups  that  should  not  be 
turned  to  for  such  assistance. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  expired. 


REVENUE  ACT  OF  196 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Is  about  to  consider  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  tax  measure.  While  I 
cannot  support  the  tax  bill  on  the  ground 
that  we  are  increasing  the  national  debt 
by  reducing  taxes,  I  believe  that  every 
Senator  has  an  obligation  to  make  the 
bin  as  good  as  possible.  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  If  we  are  to  reduce  revenues  by  $11 
billion,  the  retaU  excise  taxes  should  be 
abllshed.  Those  are  a  harassment  to 
merchants,  whether  they  be  druggists, 
jewelers,  department  store  owners  and 
operators,  or  others. 

I  especially  wish  to  express  regret  that 
the  provision  adopted  by  the  Senate  In 
reference  to  political  contributions  did 
not  prevail  in  conference.     The  Senate 
version  of  the  bill  provided  that  a  politi- 
cal contribution  up  to  $50  per  person  or 
$100  per  couple  would  be  treated  as  a 
deduction  for  purposes  of  individual  in- 
come tax  computation.    That  would  have 
been  a  great  step  toward  better  govern- 
ment.   It  would  have  encouraged  politi- 
cal giving  to  candidates  and  parties  and 
to  political  causes  on  a  very  broad  base. 
It  would  have  lessened  the  dependence  in 
political      campaigns      upon      pressure 
groups,    individuals    with    considerable 
sums  of  money,  and  those  individuals 
who  might  have  some  particular  ulterior 
and  selfish  motives  involved. 

If  we  were  to  examine  a  list  of  orga- 
nizations, a  contribution  to  which  would 
permit  a  tax  deduction,  we  would  find 
that  it  would  cover  a  broad  scope.  They 
include  various  organizations  for  kind 
treatment  to  animals  and  various  types 
of  educational  and  phUanthropic  causes. 


JOINT      ECONOMIC      COMMITTEE- 
WAR  ON  POVERTY 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  have  issued  what  I  consider 
to  be  an  extraordinary  report  in  con- 
nection with  its  comments  on  the  war 
on  poverty  as  alluded  to  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Economic  Report.     It  is  recom- 
mended that  a  new  program  be  devel- 
oped in  that  war.    In  my  judgment.  It 
should  be  really  effective,  and  not  merely 
a  label  for  all  the  old  things  that  have 
been  done  in  the  past  which  I  believe  is 
all  that  the  administration  has  so  far 
advanced.     For    example,    one    of    the 
things    suggested    In    this    Republican 
statement  is  to  lift   children  out  of   a 
poverty      environment      by      federally 
assisted   programs,    including   residence 
schools  for  certain  disadvantaged  chU- 
dren.    That  is  a  really  productive,  bright 
Initiative.     As  I  have  always  contended 
In  our  party  for  Initiatives.  I  take  great 
pride   In   having   been   a   party   to   the 
report.     I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Its  details  may  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  Wae  on  Poverty 
(A  Statement  by  the  Republican  members 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee — House. 
Representative  Thomas  B.  CuB'ns,  of  Mis- 
souri: Representative  Clarence  Kilburn,  of 
New  York;  Representative  William  Wn>- 
NALL,  of  New  Jersey;  Senate,  Senator  Jacc« 
K.  Javits,  of  New  York;  Senator  Jack 
Miller,  of  Iowa,  and  Senator  Len  B.  Jor- 
dan, of  Idaho) 

No  one  can  travel  through  our  Nation's 
major  urban  centers,  its  small  towns,  or  Its 
rural  areas  without  becoming  acutely  and 
painfully  aware  that  too  many  of  our  citizens, 
of  all  races,  creeds,  and  colors,  live  outside 
the  mainstream  of  American  society.  Many 
of  these  Individuals  have  an  Inadequate  op- 
portunity to  develop  their  full  potential  as 
human  beings  and  citizens.  The  greatest 
domestic  challenge  before  the  Nation  is  to 
accentuate  and  extend  the  vast  successes  of 
our  system  In  order  to  realize  the  promise  of 
the  free  and  open  society  for  all  our  people. 
We  shall  continue  to  support  the  assault  on 
poverty  as  a  major  step  toward  this  goal. 

A  war  on  poverty  will  not  be  won  by  slo- 
gans; nor  by  shopworn  programs  dressed  up 
in  new  packaging;  nor  by  the  defeatist  con- 
cept of  the  1930's;  nor  by  the  cynical  use  of 
poverty  for  partisan  political  ends;  nor  by 
overstating  the  problem  and  thereby  Inex- 
cusably lowering  America's  prestige  In  the 
eyes  of  the  world. 

The  war  on  poverty  will  cruelly  deceive  the 
poor  and  their  children  unless  It  Is  new  in 


concept  and  embraces  programs  which  hit  at 
the  root  causes  of  poverty  rather  than  Its 
symptoms.  Programs  desl:ned  to  relieve 
symptoms  may  produce  quick  and  apparent 
results.  But  If  our  limited  physical  and  In- 
tellectual resources  are  devoted  primarily  to 
attacking  symptoms,  rather  than  root  causes, 
the  war  on  poverty  will  turn  Into  a  hopelessly 
Inadequate  salvage  operation  that  will  be 
Judged  as  having  done  "too  little,  too  late." 
Out  approach  to  the  problem,  which  will 
be  outlined  In  more  detail  In  the  recommen- 
dations section  of  this  statement,  empha- 
sizes programs  to  pr«vent  the  rise  of  more 
poverty  and  to  help  the  existing  poor  break 
out  of  the  vicious  cycle  of  poverty  In  which 
they  find  themselves. 

There  are  two  preconditions  to  the  suc- 
cess of  specific  and  selective  antlpoverty 
measures.  One  Is  balanced  and  sustained 
economic  growth  without  Inflation.  The 
other  requirement  Is  vigorous  civil  rights  en- 
forcement to  guarantee  equal  job  and  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  our  minorities. 

It  Is  also  Important  not  to  sweep  the  un- 
employed under  the  welfare  rug.  The  un- 
employed person  wants  a  Job.  not  a  case- 
worker. 

The  administration  has  Ignored  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  continued  Increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  and  the  steady  erosion  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  our  people — especially  of 
those  living  on  social  security,  pensions  and 
insurance.  Millions  of  our  citizens  will  not 
receive  a  tax  reduction  from  the  multlbllllon- 
doUar  tax  bUl  because  they  do  not  have 
enough  Income  *o  pay  an  Income  tax.  But 
they  will  EUffer  from  the  Inflation  that  will 
accompany  the  administration's  fiscal  pol- 
icies. There  Is  no  more  certain  way  of 
worsening  poverty  in  America  than  by  per- 
mitting a  continuation  and  acceleration  of 
the  postwar  Inflation. 

Aside  from  the  general  conunents  above, 
we  believe  that  specific  antlpoverty  actions 
should  Include,  but  not  necessarily  be  lim- 
ited to:    (a)    Developing  each  program— In- 
cluding  those   concerned  with   regional   de- 
velopment—to Insure  that  the  benefits  will 
accrue  directly  to"  families  and  Individuals 
living  in  poverty;  (b)  providing  Eo'-utlons  to 
the  problems  of  low-Income  families  grow- 
Ing  out  of  programs,  such  as  urban  renewal 
and   public   housing,   which   were   originally 
designed    to    assist    them;     (c)     Improving 
rehabilitation   programs   for   the   physically 
handicapped;    (d)    lifting  chUdren  out  of  a 
poverty    environment    by    federally    assisted 
programs.    Including    residence    schools    for 
certain  disadvantaged  chUdren;   (e)  Increas- 
ing   the    numbers   of    professionally   trained 
public  and  private  welfare  and  social  work- 
ers;   (f)    upgrading   schools   In   poverty-Im- 
pacted  neighborhoods;    and    (g)    conducting 
research  on  the  relationship  between  popu- 
lation control  and  the  reduction  of  poverty. 
We  also  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  Initia- 
tive and  imagination  of  President  Elsenhower 
and  his  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  in  com- 
ing to  grips  with  the  problem  of   poverty 
In   America.     In    1958,   the   President's   Eco- 
nomic   Report,   particularly   chapter   3,   dis- 
cussed "the  extension  of  prosperity  to  the  l«i8 
flourishing  sectors  of  the  economy"  in  detail, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  pockets  of 
chronic  unemployment,  low-Income  famlllM 
m  rural  areas,  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
the  need  for  a  more  general  program  of  In- 
surance against  catastrophic  Illness.     Presi- 
dent EUenhower's  1956  report  Is  a  valuable 
tool  for  understanding  the  causes  and  cxires 
of  poverty  In  America.     The  late  President 
Kennedy  also  called  attention  to  these  prob- 
lems. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  our  own  poucy 
proposals,  we  wish  to  examine  the  standards 
by  which  poverty  Is  measured  and  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  In  reducing  poverty 
in  the  past  decade. 
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HOW  MANY  ARE  POOR? 

All  estimates  of  the  extent  of  poverty  of 
the  kind  presented  in  the  1964  Economic  Re- 
port of  tne  President  have  a  sjstematlc  up- 
ward   bias    which    paints    conditions    worse 
than  they  are      For  example,  In  most  cases 
a  family  with  InsufHclent  Income  for  a  year 
or  less  will  not  be  reduced  to  poverty.    Usu- 
ally a  family  is  not  •  paor"  In  the  accepted 
sense  If  In  the  first  year  of  Its  existence  as 
a  family  It  earns  a  small  Income  on  an  an- 
nual basis;  families  are  formed  In  December 
as  well  as  In  January.    An  Independent  busi- 
nessman Is  not  "poor"  Just  because  he  earns 
practically  no  net  Income  during  a  year  or 
two   while   he    Is   establishing    his   business 
A  graduate  student  and  his  family  are  not 
•poor"   within  the  meaning  relevant  to  the 
present  context.    A  family  with  a  fluctuating 
income-  high  In   1  year,  low  In  another-    Is 
not  "poor"  In  each  year  In  which  Its  Income 
Is  low      And  some  of  the  well  to  do  may  live 
on  their  accumulated  wealth  rather  than  on 
Income  for  a  number  of  years,  while  retired 
persons  may  live  comfortably  on  the  savmgs 
they  hava  set  aside  for  Just  that  purpose 

A  given  money  Income  provides  for  widely 
differing  levels  of  living     The  administration 
says  that  a  family  lives  In  poverty  If  It  has 
a  cash  Income  of  under  $3,000.     But  families 
differ  substantially   In   size.   age.   and   living 
costs.    Regonal  living  costs  vary  substantially 
and  may  be  twice  as  great  In  dollar   terms 
In  a   northern  city  as  on   a  southern   farm 
The  administrations  definition  of  poverty 
also  excludes  a  family's  assets.    A  family  with 
600   shares    of    IBM    stock    would    have   had 
an  Income  of  $3,000  In  1963,  but  the  shares 
were  worth  more  than  $300,000.    In  1962.  the 
survey  of  coniumer  finances  found  that  over 
half  of  the  aged  with  Incomes  below  $3,000 
had  liquid  assets  of  $1,000  or  more  and  that 
18  percent  had  liquid  assets  of  $5,000  or  more 
Moreover.   Income   In    kind    Is   excluded,   al- 
though this  is  Important  for  many  families, 
particularly  In  riiral  areas. 

The  OfBce  of  Business  Economics  of  the 
U.S  Department  of  Commerce  confirms  the 
generally  accepted  and  sensible  view  that 
noncash  Income,  such  as  the  net-rent  or 
owner-occupied  dwellings  and  home-pro- 
duced food  and  fuel,  should  be  Included  In 
a  family's  total  Income.  By  this  more 
reasonable  definition.  13  6  percent  of  the 
US.  families — not  20  percent — had  Incomes 
under  $3,000  In  1961.  Although  not  yet 
available,  the  figures  for  1982  and  1963  will 
almost  certainly  be  lower.  Another  measure 
of  poverty  la  provided  by  a  census  study 
showing  that  one  In  eight — rather  than  one 
In  five — Americans  Is  poor,  based  upon  abil- 
ity to  qualify  for  assistance  under  the  welfare 
laws  of  the  Stale  where  they  live. 

In  the  February  issue  of  the  Morgan 
Guaranty  Survey,  it  is  pointed  out  that  fault 
can  be  found  with  the  selection  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  for  yardstick  pur- 
poses, of  the  Census  Bureau's  household 
survey  data.  For  the  most  part  these  are 
based  on  memory  rather  than  records  They 
also  are  characterized  by  a  substantial 
under-reporting  of  Income. 

When  the  sample  daU  for  19«2  are  blown 
up  to  full  population  size,  they  yield  a 
money  Income  of  $352  billion,  or  »53  billion 
less  than  that  calculated  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  on  the  basis  of  consolidated 
Income  tax  returns  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ments  estimate  is  168  billion  higher  (rough- 
ly equivalent  to  total  personal  Income  In  the 
United  Kingdom)  If  total  nonmoney  Income 
also  Is  included. 

A  study  by  the  University  of  Michigan 
Survey  Research  Center  found  that  40  per- 
cent of  those  families  with  incomes  of  less 
than  $3,000  in  1960  owned  cars  About  45 
percent  of  the  families  in  the  $2,000  to  $3,000 
income  range  owned  their  own  homes  in 
1962.  as  did  42  percent  in  the  $1,000  to  $2,000 
income  bracket  and  35  percent  In  the  less 
than  $1,000  bracket.     Of  those  homeowners 


with  Incomes  between  $2,000  and  $3,000.  66 
percent  had  no  mortgage  on  their  homes. 
The  Economic  Report  notes  parenthetically 
that  about  40  percent  of  all  poor  families 
have  some  equity  in  a  house. 

Herman  P  Miller,  a  special  assistant  In  the 
US.  Census  Bureau,  pointed  out  recently 
that  "when  we  probe  a  little  deeper"  Into 
living  conditions  in  the  severely  depressed 
areas  of  Harlan  County.  Ky  .  it  Is  found  that 
88  percent  of  the  homes  have  washing  ma- 
chines. 67  percent  have  a  television.  45  per- 
cent have  a  telephone,  and  59  percent  have 

a  car. 

No  objective  definition  of  poverty  exists. 
The  definition  varies  from  place  to  place 
and  time  to  time.  In  America,  as  our  stand- 
ard of  living  rises,  so  does  our  idea  of  what 
Is  substandard  Although  too  many  Ameri- 
cans remain  poor,  most  of  them  are  better 
off  than  the  poor  of  earlier  years  and  far 
better  off  than  the  poor  in  other  countries 
around  the  world. 


HOW  FAR  HAVE  WE  COMET 

As  we  look  ahead  to  that  task  before  us, 
we  should  be  aware  of  how  far  America  has 
come  in  conquering  poverty  Since  1947.  the 
proportion  of  all  families  with  low  incomes 
(In  constant  1962  prices)  has  declined  from 
32  percent  to  20  percent  In  1962.  The  prin- 
cipal reason  for  this  progress  has  been  rapid 
economic  growth.  Also  contributing  to  re- 
ducing poverty  has  been  the  development  of 
social  security,  private  pension  and  deferred 
profltsharlng  plans,  unemployment  compen- 
sation. hosplUlizatlon  and  other  forms  of 
insurance.  Favorable  developments  have 
been  offset  to  some  degree  by  population 
trends,  principally  the  fasler-than-average 
Increase  In  the  population  over  65  and  In- 
creasing desire  of  the  aged  to  maintain  sep- 
arate households. 

The  total  public  and  private  effort  to  re- 
duce poverty  and  human  suffering  has  re- 
sulted in  an  increase  of  78  percent  in  con- 
sunt  (fiscal  1963)  dollar  per  capita  annual 
expenditures  for  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare from  1953  to  1963.  During  the  same  10- 
year  period,  the  share  of  the  total  output  of 
the  US.  economy  devoted  to  health,  educa- 
tion, social  Insurance,  and  weUare  has  risen 
from  nearly  12  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product  to  nearly  18  percent.  This  Is  a  par- 
ticularly Impressive  performance  in  the  light 
of  other  heavy  drafts  on  the  economy  for  de- 
fense, space  exploration,  new  highways,  ur- 
ban  renewal,  and  higher  consumption. 

The  oercentage  of  persons  in  paid  employ- 
ment covered  or  eligible  for  coverage  under 
the  old  age  survivors  and  disability  Insurance 
program  has  risen  from  80  to  90  percent  from 
1952  to  1962.  At  the  end  of  1962.  78  per- 
cent of  the  population  over  65  were  eligible 
and  71  percent  were  receiving  benefits  under 
the  program  Total  monthly  OASDI  benefits 
rose  from  $205  million  In  December  1952  to 
nearly  $1.2  billion  in  December  1962. 

Private  pensions  Increased  more  than 
threefold  from  $600  million  to  $2  2  billion 
during  the  period  years  and  they  are  certain 
to  grow  considerably  in  the  years  ahead. 
Private  pensioners  and  their  wives  now  total 
about  15  percent  of  the  aged  population. 
These  private  pensions  largely  supplement 
benefits  of  all  public  programs  under  which 
83  percent  of  all  aged  persons  In  mld-1962 
were  getting  a  regular  income.  About  84 
percent  of  all  poor  families  were  covered  by 
social  security  or  other  governmental  pen- 
sions in  1959 

Vendor  medical  payments  under  public 
assistance  Increased  nearly  sevenfold  from 
$154  million  to  $1  billion  during  the  1953-63 
period.  Annual  cash  benefits  under  private 
employee  benefit  plans  tripled  from  $1.5  bil- 
lion to  $4  5  billion  Medical  benefits  under 
private  Insurance  quadrupled  from  $18  bil- 
lion to  $7  billion  annually,  with  about  three- 
fourths  of  private  medical  insurance  being 
provided  through  private  employee  benefit 
plans. 


Private  philanthropy  for  Institutional  care, 
family  counseling,  recreation,  and  day-care 
services,  and  emergency  relief  rose  to  $13 
billion  in  1963  from  $785  million  10  years 
earlier.  All  private  charlUble  contributions 
now  exceed  $8.5  billion  per  year. 

During  the  1963-63  period,  expenditures  on 
medical  research  Increased  from  $88  million 
annually  to  $938  million,  while  expenditures 
for  maternal  and  child  health  and  for  crip- 
pled children's  services  rose  sharply,  as  did 
expenditures  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
programs. 

A    NEW    APPROACH    IS  XTROED 

To  point  out  the  vast  amount  that  has 
been  done  to  reduce  poverty  Is  not  to  say 
that  the  Job  Is  finished.  It  Is  Ironic  that 
many  of  our  welfare  programs,  such  as  un- 
employment Insurance,  help  the  poor  least  of 
all.  Even  social  security  Is  not  primarily 
for  the  very  poor.  The  breadwinner  of  a 
retired  couple  would  have  to  earn  an  Income 
considerably  above  the  administration's 
$3,000  poverty  line  most  of  his  life  In  order 
to  get  the  maximum  social  security  payment 
The  farm  situation  also  Is  illustrative. 
Under  this  administration's  policies,  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  cost-price  squeeze 
of  farmers  and  a  decline  In  the  farm  sector's 
share  In  the  national  net  income.  In  turn, 
millions  of  small  farmers,  tenant  farmers, 
and  farmworkers  and  their  families  have 
been  thrust  into  the  poverty  sector. 

Similarly  slum  clearance  programs  pri- 
marily have  benefited  the  middle  third  of 
the  Nation  while  many  of  those  made  home- 
less by  these  programs  often  have  been 
pressed  into  other  slum  areas  or  areas  about 
to  become  slums. 

Greater  concentration  and  attention  must 
be  devoted  to  solving  problems  of  our  low- 
Income  citizens  caused  by  programs  which 
originally  were  designed  to  assist  them. 
House  Republicans  have  already  taken  the 
Initiative  in  the  area  of  housing  by  Intro- 
ducing a  comprehensive  housing  bill  directed 
to  perfecting  urban  renewal  and  public  hous- 
ing projects  on  behalf  of  low-Income  citizens. 
The  fact  that  the  poor  are  out  of  the 
direct  reeach  of  many  Federal  welfare-type 
programs  means  that  a  wholly  new  approach 
is  needed  One  of  the  most  dlfBcult  prob- 
lems In  finding  new  approaches  Is  that  they 
should  help  to  cure  poverty  and  mitigate 
Its  penalties  without  undermining  Incentives 
to  effort  and  success. 

One  fact  is  clear.  In  the  American  sys- 
tem, the  Federal  Government's  role  In  the 
war  on  poverty  will  be  far  less  than  that 
which  will  be  played  at  the  State,  local,  and 
neighborhood  level,  particularly  by  business, 
organized  labor,  and  nonprofit  enterprises. 

The  primary  reason  for  local  and  selective 
approaches  is  that  persons  living  In  poverty 
are  not  a  homogeneous  group.  Nearly  all 
have  one  or  more  handicapping  characteris- 
tics but  differ  in  others.  The  racial  minor- 
ity family,  the  family  with  a  female  head  or 
with  a  head  over  65  years  of  age.  the  family 
with  no  earner  or  with  a  bead  not  In  the 
labor  force — these  are  particularly  susceptible 
to  poverty,  although  granted  that  many  of 
these  families  are  In  average  or  better  than 
average  circumstances.  One  unifying  char- 
acteristic, aside  from  prolonged  Illness  or 
physical  handicaps,  is  the  coincidence  of 
poverty  and  little  education. 

One  area  of  decisive  importance  for  Fed- 
eral Government  action  Is  civil  rights.  Pov- 
erty arising  from  the  denial  of  adequate  Job 
and  educational  opportunities  to  members 
of  minority  groupw  is  a  blight  on  the  Nation, 
the  removal  of  which  can  be  greatly  has- 
tened by  vigorous  Federal  leadership. 

The  policies  which  the  administration  has 
thus  far  proposed  to  combat  poverty  are  in- 
adequate to  the  task.  Not  a  single  policy 
is  directed  specifically  at  poor  families.  In- 
stead, they  are  directed  at  all  families.  In 
some  cases,  such  as  Improving  regional  econ- 
omies. It  Is  likely  that  as  much  as  80  percent 


of  the  benefits  would  accrue  to  nonpoor  fam- 
ilies Each  policy  recommended  by  the  ad- 
miaistration  to  deal  with  poverty  should  be 
examined  to  see  what  share  of  the  benefits 
win  accrue  to  families  with  cash  and  noncash 
Incomes  under  $3,000. 

Effective  work  In  attacking  poverty  Is  be- 
ing done  by  welfare  agencies,  both  private 
and  public,  at  the  local  level.  Much  of  this 
work  Is  assisted  by  Federal  funds.  We  must 
not  permit  Federal  programs  to  draw  off 
from  the  local  level  trained  psrsonnel  that 
are  in  tragically  short  supply.  Local  welfare 
workers  already  are  underpaid  and  over- 
worked. They  are  on  the  front  lines  of  the 
war  on  poverty.  That  war  will  not  be  won 
scon,  but  progress  requires  that  the  ranks 
of  professionally  trained  welfare  and  social 
workers  be  increased  and  the  quality  of  train- 
ing Improved.  We  recommend  that  immedi- 
ate attention  be  given  to  developing  a  com- 
bined Pederal-SUte-local  matching  grant 
program  to  work  towards  these  objectives. 

It  Is  only  realistic  to  recognize  that  In  some 
cases  It  will  be  difficult  to  lift  adults  out 
of  a  poverty  status.  Rehabilitation  can  do 
much  for  the  physically  handicapped,  and 
such  programs  should  be  broadened  and  im- 
proved. However,  lack  of  basic  education. 
Inadequate  motivation,  health  or  mental  de- 
ficiencies, handicapping  habits,  such  as  al- 
coholism, as  well  as  other  factors  often  will 
militate  against  a  successful  effort. 

This  tragic  condition  paints  to  the  special 
importance  which  should  be  attached  to 
helping  the  children  of  the  poor.  It  Is  they 
who  have  the  best  chance  of  escaping  pover- 
ty. A  child  lifted  out  of  poverty  breaks  the 
vicious  cycle  by  which  poverty  can  be  passed 
on  to  the  next  generation. 

For  some  children  the  best  hope  of  lifting 
them  out  of  poverty  Is  to  remove  them  from 
a  poverty  environment  which  may  dull  or 
deaden  motivation.  Incentives,  and  learning. 
Often  this  environment  Is  In  the  slum  cen- 
ters of  our  major  cities. 

We  recommend  that  consideration  be  given 
to  setting  up  a  pilot  program  on  a  Federal- 
State  matching  grant  basis  which  would  work 
toward  this  objective.  Carefully  selected 
underprivileged  children  would  live  and 
study  at  public  expense  at  special  residence 
schools  operated  by  States  outsld"  of  the 
slum  area.  Admission  should  be  strictly  vol- 
untary. The  program  should  be  developed 
and  operated  In  such  a  manner  ps  to  draw  on 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  private  edu- 
cational, charitable,  business  and  labor 
groups  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 

The  cost  of  such  a  program  would  be  small 
compared  to  the  $4.3  billion  In  payments  to 
public  assistance  recipients  In  1963.  To  this 
figure,  which  Is  about  15  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's total  public  and  private  education  bill, 
should  be  added  the  other  staggering  social 
costs  of  poverty.  Such  a  program — if  suc- 
cessful— would  richly  reward  us  all  In  terms 
of  children  equipped  to  build  a  future  for 
themselves  and  to  make  a  constructive  con- 
tribution to  society. 

Why  Is  it  that  schools  In  poverty  neigh- 
borhoods so  often  deteriorate?  Shouldn't 
schools  for  disadvantaged  children  be  among 
the  best?  Who  needs  good  schools  more 
than  the  children  of  the  poor?  A  clean,  at- 
tractive, well-equipped  and  well-staffed 
school  In  a  deteriorating  neighborhood  could 
serve  as  an  example  and  an  inspiration  for 
many  of  our  disadvantaged  children.  We 
urge  that  public  and  private  educational 
groups  direct  their  attention  to  upgrading 
the  quality  of  schools  In  poverty  neighbor- 
hoods. The  Federal  Government  now  pro- 
vides special  financial  assistance  to  schools 
in  so-called  federally  Impacted  areas.  In 
any  case,  something  should  be  done  for  "pov- 
erty Impacted"  neighborhoods. 

No  discvisslon  of  poverty  would  be  complete 
without  a  comment  on  the  Impact  of  jKjpu- 
latlon  control  on  the  reduction  of  poverty 
both  at  home  and  abroad.     A  relationship 


exists  between  the  population  explosion  and 
the  conditions  existing  In  many  of  the  under- 
developed nations.  Education  and  research 
hold  out  real  hope  for  solutions  to  this 
problem. 

In  this  connection,  we  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  our  own  country  nearly  4  mil- 
lion persons  now  receive  relief  under  the 
aid  to  dependent  children  program— a  rise  of 
78  percent  since  1955.  A  tragically  Increas- 
ing nimiber  of  these  are  unwed  mothers 
whose  children  frequently  go  on  the  relief 
rolls  once  they  reach  the  required  age.  This 
Is  only  one  manifestation  of  the  population 
control  problem,  but  Its  Increasing  Incidence 
In  the  United  States  calls  for  action. 


CONCLUSION 

The  most  underdeveloped  resource  In 
America  Is  the  poor.  Recognizing  this,  Amer- 
ica has  been  conducting  a  war  on  poverty 
since  Its  foundation.  More  progress  In  re- 
ducing poverty  has  been  made  within  the 
framework  of  the  peoples'  capitalism  of  the 
United    States    than    anywhere    else    In    the 

world. 

The  challenge  which  still  remains  Is  two 
fold — (1)  to  provide  the  poor  with  Job  op- 
portunities In  an  environment  of  balanced 
and  sustained  economic  growth  without  In- 
flation and  (2)  to  raise  the  productlvitv  of 
the  poor  who  already  have  Jobs.  Meeting 
this  challenge  will  realize  the  promise  of  our 
free  and  open  society  for  all  citizens. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  immediately  after 
the  vote  on  the  conference  report  on  the 
tax  bill,  the  next  business  will  be  laying 
before  the  Senate  the  civil  rights  bill, 
H  R  7152' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York 
is  correct;  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  previously  entered  into. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  When  that  is  done, 
must  the  proceedings  attendant  there- 
upon be  completed  before  other  business 

is  taken  up? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  order  provides  that  the  pro- 
ceedings on  that  subject  be  disposed  of 
before  the  Senate  proceeds  to  any  fur- 
ther business. 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  those  proceedings 
should  continue  beyond  the  hour  of  2 
o'clock,  would  that  preclude  a  motion  by 
any  Senator  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  any  other  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT.  It  would 
preclude  such  a  motion.  The  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  has  In  effect 
suspended  the  rule  which  requires  the 
unfinished  business  to  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  at  the  hour  of  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  KEATING.  So  the  result  of  that 
procedure  is  that  the  proceedings  relat- 
ing to  the  civil  rights  bill  will  be  termi- 
nated before  any  other  action  is  taken. 
Am  I  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct,  regardless 
of  whether  the  hour  of  2  o'clock  arrives 
before  or  after  the  termination  of  the 
proceedings. 


Mr.  KEATING.  Following  the  pro- 
ceedings under  the  civU  rights  bill.  If  a 
motion  to  bring  up  a  bUl  other  than  the 
civil  rights  bill  for  consideration  by  the 
Senate  were  made,  would  that  motion 
be  subject  to  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  brought  up  afterward,  such  a 
motion  would  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Would  a  motion  to 
table  be  in  order? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. As  always,  a  motion  to  table 
would  be  In  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Is  the  rule  In  that 
respect  the  same  whether  or  r>ot  such 
a  motion  to  bring  up  a  bill  is  made  before 
2  o'clock  or  after  2  o'clock? 

Perhaps  I  should  be  more  specific.  If 
the  proceedings  on  the  civil  rights  bill 
terminate  before  2  o'clock,  and  a  motion 
Is  made  to  proceed  to  the  consideratton 
of  the  farm  bill,  or  if  that  motion  Is 
made  after  2  o'clock.  It  would  make  no 
difference  so  far  as  the  motion  being 
open  to  amendment  Is  concerned.  Am  I 
correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct.  So^^r 
as  a  motion  to  amend  Is  concerned.  It 
would  be  the  same.  A  motion  to  amend 
would  not  be  in  order  before  or  after 
2  o'clock. 

Mr  KEATING.  But  a  motion  to 
table  would  be  in  order  either  before  or 
after  2  o'clock? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Yes.  


STUDY  OF  MIGRATORY  LABOR 

Mr.  MAI^SFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  despite  the 
agreement  made,  that  a  resolution  which 
was  reported  today  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  be  imnaedl- 
ately  considered,  because  of  unusual  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  resolution  wiU  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  290) .  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  La^o' 
and  Public  Welfare,  or  any  duly  authorised 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections   134(a)    and   136   of   the   Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  lU  Jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  SUndlng  Rules  of  the 
Senate,   to   examine,   investigate,   and   make 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  »"  j»»<^^"  P*"": 
talning  to  migratory  labor  Including  but  not 
limited  to,  such  problems  as  (a)   the  wa^es 
of  migratory  workers,  their  working  condl- 
tlons,     transportation     facilities,     housing 
health     and    educational   opportunities    for 
migrants  and  their  children,  (b)  the  nature 
of  and  the  relationships  between  the  pro- 
erams  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
programs  of  State  and  local  governments  and 
the  activities  of  private  organizations  deal- 
ing with  the   problems  of   migratory  work- 
ers, and  (c)  the  degree  of  additional  Federal 
action  necessary  In  this  area. 

SEC.  2.  For  the  pvirposes  ot  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1964.  to 
January  31.  1965.  Inclusive.  U  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basU  technical,  clerical,  and  otiier  assistants 
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and  consultant*:  Provided.  That  the  minor- 
ity 15  authorized  to  select  one  person  f_or  ap- 
pointment and  the  person  so  selected  shaU 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  he 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,600  than  the  highest  gross 
rate   paid   to  any   other   employee;    and    (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departmenu  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize   the    reimbursable    services.   Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Governnient. 
Sec  3    The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings   together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  1965. 

Sec  4  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
175  000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object— and  I  do  not  ob- 
ject—I wish  to  say  for  the  record  that 
the  minority  members  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee have  interposed  no  objection  to 
the  resolution,  but.  on  the  contrary,  be- 
lieve it  should  be  speedily  adopted. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 
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EDUCATION  IN  THE  FUTURE  OF 
OUR  COUNTRY— ADDRESS  BY 
HENRY  FORD  H 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT     Mr.   President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record   a  very   fine  speech  made  last 
January  15  by  Henry  Ford  II.  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.     I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues especially  to  Mr.   Fords  views 
about  the  importance  of  education   to 
the  future  of  our  country.    Coming  from 
a  man  with  his  business  background.  I 
think  it  is  all  the  more  impressive  that 
he  recognizes  there  is  no  solution  to  some 
of  our  most  difficult  problems  without 
greater  emphasis  upon  education  than 
we  have  shown  in  the  past. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


REMARKS     BY     HENRY     FORO     II.     CHAIRMAN     OF 

THE  Board,  Ford   Motor  Co  .   Bitore  the 
Socxett  of  Automotive  Engineers  in  Dk- 
TRorr.    Mich.    January     15.    1954 
January  Is  a  time  for  assessment,  a  time 
to  look  back  to  see  where  we  have  been  In 
the  past  12  months,  and  to  look  ahead  to  see 
where  the  next  12  months  will  take  us     This 
evening.   I   plan   to   look  ahead,   not   to  see 
where  the  future  may  take  us.  but  to  con- 
sider what  directions  we  want  the  future  to 
take. 

This  is  a  year,  like  other  years.  In  which 
America  will  arrive  at  a  series  of  crocsroads 
In  the  long  Journey  In  search  of  our  national 
destiny.  There  have  been  many  such  cross- 
ings In  our  history  At  each,  we  have  made 
a  choice— some  for  the  better,  some  for  the 
worse  But  whatever  course  we  choee.  we 
managed.  In  the  long  run.  to  come  out  ahead. 
From  weakness,  we  drew  strength.  Prom 
confusion,  we  brought  about  order.  From 
doubt,  we  forged  new  confidence. 

We  Americans  have  made  a  habit  of  suc- 
cess— so  much  so  that  we  Uke  success  for 
granted  and  look  upon  adversity  as  only  a 
spur  to  later,  greater  triumphs. 


At  the  beginning  of  this  new  year,  our 
mood  of  confident  optimism  is  e8P«la"y 
strong  Our  Nation  has  come  through  a 
great  tragedy  and  emerged  with  »  new  Presi- 
dent whose  competence  and  leadership  are 
widely  acknowledged.  Our  economy  bids  fair 
to  resume  the  pace  of  long-run  f  o^J^  that 
has  been  Interrupted  In  the  past  few  years. 
The  Russian  bear  has  grown  a  bit  umer.  and 
the  prospect  for  continued  peace  a  bit 
brighter.  It  Is  a  good  time  for  Americans,  a 
time  that  gives  us  reason  for  confidence  In 
ourselves  and  our  future. 

A  generation  ago.  we  were  told  that  the 
only  thing  we  had  to  fear  was  fear  Itself.  To- 
day our  danger  Is  the  opposite.  The  only 
thing  we  have  to  fear  Is  that  confidence  will 
become  overconfldence.  It  Is  easy  when 
thinus  are  eolng  well,  to  assume  that  all  we 
nel^^do  IS  Iha?  we  have  traditionally  done. 
It  Is  tempting,  when  the  road  we  are  on  Is  so 
pleas  n^to  Ignore  the  choices  that  confront 
us  at  lach  crossing.  It  Is  natural,  when 
times  are  good,  to  let  both  our  problems  and 
our  opportunities  slide  beyond  our  grasp. 

To  be  honest  with  ourselves,  there  Is 
still  much  to  be  done  In  this  country  of  ours^ 
There  are  problems— serious  ones— to  which 
we  must  address  ourselves  before  they  be- 
come even  more  serious.  There  are  oppor- 
tunltles— great  ones— which  we  must  begin 
to  grasp  while  they  are  still  within  our 
reach.  Neither  our  problems  nor  our  op- 
portunities win  yield,  unless  we  cultivate 
the  ability  and  the  courage  to  Question  the 
way  things  are  and  to  set  out  boldly  on 
new  and  unfamiliar  roads. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  current  state 
of  American  industrial  technology-and  here 
I  mean  not  only  the  way  we  make  th  ngs, 
but  the  things  we  make.  For  generations, 
our  technology  has  been  the  most  advance^ 
and  progressive  In  the  world.  It  Is  the  basis 
of  our  standard  of  living,  of  our  national 
security,  of  our  position  In  the  community 
of  nations.  We  have  grown  accustomed  to 
thinking  of  ourselves  as  the  unchallenged 
masters  of  the  machine  age. 

Fifteen  years  ago.  such  self-confidence 
was  fully  justified.  The  rest  of  the  world 
came  here  to  learn  how  to  make  things 
better  and  cheaper  and  faster.  More  re- 
cently In  Industry  after  Industry,  we  have 
seen  new  procestes  developed  abroad  and 
then  adoptd  here  We  have  seen  foreign 
products  challenging  our  own,  even  In  our 
domestic  market,  not  only  because  the  for- 
eign products  are  cheaper  but  also  because 
they  are  often  better  and  more  advanced. 

3  gns  such  as  these  suggest  that  we  should 
be  asking  ourselves  some  Important  ques- 
tions Do  we  still  have  more  to  teach  the 
world  than  It  has  to  teach  us?  Are  Ameri- 
can contributions  to  technological  advance 
proportionate  to  the  size  and  resources  of 
American  Industry?  Has  our  rapidly  growing 
investment  In  search  and  development  paid 
off  as  It  should  have  In  new  products  and 
processes  for  the  civilian  economy? 

While  I'm  at  It.  here  Is  another  question. 
Has  automotive  technology  advanced  as 
rapidly  In  the  past  as  It  might  have  and  as  It 
should  in  the  future?  The  1964  automo- 
bile Is  a  remarkable  machine.  Compared  to 
the  cars  we  were  making  even  5  years  ago. 
Its  a  more  efllclent.  better  performing,  more 
reliable,  more  durable,  more  comfortable,  and 
safer  vehicle.  Today's  cars  are  a  tribute  to 
the  ingenuity  of  the  engineering  profession 
In  refining  and  developing  and  Improving  on 
the  established  principles  of  automotive 
design. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  you  think  of  the 
enormous  progress  of  science  over  the  last 
two  generations.  It's  astonishing  to  realize 
that  there  Is  very  little  about  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  today's  automobiles  that  would 
seem  strange  and  unfamiliar  to  the  pioneers 
of  our  industry 

I  raise  these  questions  not  to  cry  wolf,  nor 
to  find  fault,  but  to  suggest  that  we  In  the 


united  States  have  a  problem,  or.  If  VO" J"'"'- 
an  opportunlty-an  opportunity  to  break 
away  from  technological  traditions  and  to 
find  really  new  and  better  ways  of  making 
really  new  and  better  products  for  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  The  slow  and  patlent 
work  of  refining  and  improving  on  existing 
technology  will  always  be  lmP°'"^^'^^-  -^^ 
what  we  need  even  more  than  the  refine- 
ment of  old  Ideas  is  the  ability  to  develop 
new  Ideas  and  put  them  to  work. 

Increasing  the  flow  of  practical,  new  Idew 
in  American  Industrial  technology  Is.  Itself, 
a  task  that  will  require  fresh  approaches 
not  only  in  industrial  management,  but 
also  in  our  universities.  In  government,  and 
in  the  engineering  profession. 

We  must  look  to  our  universities  to  con- 
duct basic  research  and  to  train  scientists 
and  research  engineers  In  fields  which  un- 
derline industrial  technology  as  well  as  in 
fields  which  may  have  more  glamour  and 
prestige.  Science  cannot  be  bound  by  prac- 
tical considerations— but  neither  can  it  ne- 
glect the  needs  of  society. 

Transportation  engineering  Is  a  case  In 
point.  Although  transportation  accounts  for 
roughly  20  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product,  relatively  little  attention  Is  now 
given  to  those  branches  of  science  and  en- 
gineering research  that  are  most  closely  re- 
lated to  transportation  technology.  In  view 
of  the  economic  and  social  importance  of 
fast  efflclent  transportation,  we  might  well 
expect  much  more  activity  than  there  now 
Is  in  these  fields. 

We  must  look  to  industrial  management 
to   provide    facilities   and   policies   that   will 
stimulate  adventurous   technological   explo- 
ration    The  development  of  new  technology 
Is  a  complex  process  Involving  the  transla- 
tion of  scientific  discovery  Into  practical  ap- 
plications—practical  not   only   In    an   engi- 
neering sense,  but  also  In  an  economic  sense. 
It  Is  a  dlfBcuIt  process  because  It  requires 
the    blending    qualities    which    are    natural 
enemies— of  visions  and  dreams  on  the  one 
hand     and    of    hard    commonsense    on    the 
other'.     One  of  the  greatest  challenges  fac- 
ing Industrial  management  today  Is  to  learn 
how  to  create  an  environment  for  research 
which  Is  at  the  same  time  free  enough  to  en- 
courage dreams,   and  disciplined  enough  to 
lead  to  practical  results. 

To  meet  this  challenge.  Industry  needs  a 
very  special  breed  of  engineer.  We  need  en- 
gineers who  can  keep  the  spark  of  creative 
talent  glowing  while  still  accepting  the  dis- 
cipline imposed  by  practical  considerations. 
And  we  need  engineers  who  combine  In  them- 
selves the  varied  skills  needed  to  harness 
science  to  practical  ends. 

The  engineer  stands  In  the  middle  of  the 
research  and  development  team.  On  the  one 
side  he  must  understand  the  scientist  whose 
discoveries  he  draws  upon.  And.  on  the 
other  side,  he  must  understand  the  econo- 
mist the  cost  analyst,  and  the  market  re- 
searcher who  define  the  economic  limits  of 
practicality. 

The  more  the  engineer  knows  of  all  these 
disciplines,  the  better  he  will  do  his  Job  and 
the  faster  our  technology  will  advance.  If 
all  we  want  Is  to  refine  old  Ideas,  then  we 
can  make  good  use  of  the  engineer  who  U 
merely  a  specialist.  But  if  we  want  big  new 
Ideas,  then  we  need  engineers  who  are  at 
home  m  science  and  In  management  as  weU 
as  In  their  engineering  specialities. 

People  like  this  will  always  be  scarce.  Our 
Job  m  industry  Is  to  make  sure  that  when 
we  do  find  them,  we  use  and  reward  their 
very  special  Ulenta  appropriately.  This  i» 
the  only  way  In  which  we  can  hope  to  attract 
more  of  them  In  the  future. 

No  matter  what  we  may  do.  however  In- 
dustrial research  Is  always  a  gamble.  lI  we 
are  content  to  search  for  small  improvements 
in  old  ways  of  doing  things,  then  the  cost 
may  be  small  and  the  odds  favorable  But 
If  we  seek  for  radical  departures  from  estab- 


lished products  and  processes,  then  the  cost 
Is  high  and  the  odds  are  long. 

The  only  reason  why  Investors  are  ever  win- 
ing to  put  down  the  money  It  takes  to  achieve 
a  genuine  technological  breakthrough  Is  the 
p<»slblllty  of  a  return  on  their  Investment 
commensurate  with  the  great  risks  Involved. 
This  Is  where  Government  policy  may  be  tne 
determining  factor.  For  two  decades,  our 
economy  has  been  operating  under  high  war- 
time tax  rates  which  greatly  reduce  the  possl- 
blllty  of  earning  a  return  on  investment  big 
enough  to  Justify  really  big  risks.  This.  I  am 
convinced.  Is  one  of  the  major  reasons  why 
American  industry  has  not  been  more  ven- 
turesome in  Its  pursuit  of  technological  prog- 
ress The  smaller  the  payout  when  a  long 
shot  wins,  the  less  backing  the  long  shots  will 

have. 

The  tax  reduction  bill  now  before  Congress 
Is  a  first  step  toward  restoring  the  incentive 
to  Invest  m  technological  long  shots.  In  the 
search  for  new  Ideas  rather  than  the  refine- 
ment of  old  ones.  It  Is  a  step  that  should 
have  been  taken  years  ago.  and  one  that 
should  be  followed  by  longer  steps  In  the 
same  direction  In  the  years  ahead. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  some  of  the  other  seri- 
ous problems  and  great  opportunities  that 
confront  us  In  1964. 

Industrial  technology  exists  to  serve  peo- 
ple to  enable  them  to  work  more  effectively 
and  more  productively  and  thereby  to  In- 
crease their  real  Income.  If.  as  I  think,  we 
are  not  taking  full  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  technological  progress,  then  we 
are  wasting  the  work  of  our  people  and  limit- 
ing their  ability  to  earn  better  and  richer 
lives  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

There  are  other  ways  In  which  our  Nation 
wastes  work  and  limits  the  standard  of  living, 
and  one  of  the  worst  of  them  Is  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  fact  that  we  are  steadily  providing 
more  Jobs  for  our  growing  labor  force  Is  small 
comfort  to  those  who  have  no  Job.  for  noth- 
ing Is  more  demoralizing  to  the  Individual 
than  to  find  that  no  one  wants  his  work. 

Unemployment  Is  dangerous,  not  only  to 
those  It  hits  directly,  but  to  all  of  us.  It 
breeds  resentment  and  frustration  and  fear. 
It  poisons  our  Industrial  relations  and  our 
politics  and  strains  the  fabric  of  our  society. 
It  makes  us  all  poorer,  for  those  who  are 
not    working   must    be   supported    by    those 

who  are. 

Unemployment  Is  a  serious  problem  mainly 
for  specific  groups  of  Americans  rather  than 
for  our  labor  force  as  a  whole.  Among  white 
husbands  with  families  to  support,  unem- 
ployment Is  close  to  the  Irreducible  mini- 
mum. For  them.  It  Is  mainly  a  brief  Inter- 
val between  Jobs— a  normal  result  of  the 
amount  of  Job  changing  essential  In  a 
healthy  and  growing  economy. 

Among  other  groups— teenagers,  Negroes, 
the  unskilled  and  the  undereducated — un- 
employment is  very  much  higher.  For  many 
in  these  groups,  it  Is  a  constant  threat  and 
when  It  strikes  It  often  lasts  for  weeks  and 
months  and  sometimes,  even  for  years. 

The  heavy  concentration  of  unemployment 
among  particular  groups  of  Americans  sug- 
gests that  we  are  really  dealing  with  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  problems.  Beyond  the  gen- 
eral problem  of  providing  enough  Jobs  for 
all  the  people  who  want  to  work,  we  face 
the  specific  problems  of  fitting  the  people 
who  need  work  Into  the  Jobs  that  become 
available. 

There  are  many  today  who  argue  that  we 
are  not  providing  enough  Jobs  because  we 
have  too  much  technological  progress,  too 
much  automation,  too  rapid  displacement  of 
men  by  machines.  There  are  those  who  say 
we  will  never  again  have  enough  work  to 
keep  all  of  our  labor  force  fully  and  pro- 
ductively employed;  Indeed,  that  we  will 
have  less  and  less  work  for  more  and  more 
people. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  remedy  for 
unemployment  Is  to  make  work,  to  halt  the 


nrogress  of  technology,  to  fre€ze  people  In 
melr  present  Jobs  whether  they  are  doing 
useful  work  or  not.  to  create  new  Jobs  arti- 
ficially by  restricting  the  output  of  those  who 
are  already  employed. 

This  Is  the  most  dangerous  kind  of  non- 
sense    It  is  nonsense  because  It  Is  based  on 
the    "false     assumption     that     technological 
progress   is    abolishing    the   need    fc«-   work. 
The  rate  of  unemployment  has  been  too  h.gn 
throughout  the  past  6  years  but.  In  spite  of 
the  rapid  growth  of  our  labor  force.  It  has 
not  been  Increasing.     This  can  only  mean 
that  we  ar«  creating  new  Jobs  substantially 
faster  than  we  are  eliminating  old  ones.    We 
are   not   creating   new   Jobs  fast   enough  to 
close  the  gap  between  the  level  of  unemploy- 
ment we  have  had  In  recent  years  and  the 
level  we  should  have.     But  neither  are  we 
faced   with   a   technological   cataclysm    that 
leaves  us  with  more  and  more  of  our  labor 
force  unemployed. 

Any  effort  to  cope  with  unemployment  by 
making  work  Is  dangerous  because  It  can  only 
intensify  the  problem  It  seeks  to  solve.  To 
make  work  by  restricting  and  limiting  prog- 
ress is  to  embark  on  a  policy  of  deliberately 
cultivating  Industrial  stagnation  and  In- 
efficiency. In  a  competitive  world,  there  Is 
no  way  to  protect  the  markets  of  stagnant 
and  Inefficient  enterprises,  and  without  mar- 
kets there  are  no  Jobs. 

If  we  have  not  had  enough  Jobe  in  our 
economy  during  the  past  6  years,  the  reason 
Is  not  that  we  have  had  too  much  tech- 
nological progress,  but  too  little.  We  get  new 
Jobs  when  technology  gives  us  new  products 
and  new  Industries.  We  get  new  jobs  when 
technology  expands  the  market  for  existing 
products  by  showing  us  how  to  make  them 
better  or  more  cheaply.  Thus,  we  come  back 
again  to  the  need  for  new  Ideas,  new  proc- 
esses, and  new  products  In  American  In- 
dustry. 

The  automobile  Industry  today  provides  an 
exceUent  example  of  the  relation  between 
technological  progress  and  high  employment 
Our  Industry  now  has  very  close  to  total 
employment,  with  only  a  handful  of  em- 
ployees on  layoff.  Ford  Motor  Co.  employ- 
ment for  the  last  2  years  has  been  substan- 
tially higher  than  at  any  time  since  1957. 
unemployment  in  Detroit  and  In  Michigan 
Is  at  Its  lowest  level  In  yearf . 

These,  of  course,  are  the  results  of  boom- 
ing automobile  sales.  And  ttie  sales.  In  turn, 
are  In  large  part  the  result  I  of  technological 
gains  that  have  made  It  possible  for  us  to 
offer  our  customers  substantially  better  cars 
at  virtually  the  same  prices  we  were  charg- 
ing 6  years  ago.  If  we  can  step  up  our  rate 
of  technological  advance,  we  can  add  still 
more  to  our  sales  and  our  employment  by 
offering  our  customers  even  better  value  for 
their  money. 

Providing  a  larger  total  number  of  Jobs 
Is  only  one  of  the  things  we  need  to  do  to 
solve  the  unemployment  problem.  Unem- 
ployment Is  too  high,  not  only  because  we  do 
not  have  enough  Jobs,  but  also  because  many 
of  the  unemployed  are  poorly  qualified  by 
skill  and  education  to  fill  the  Jobs  that  are 
available. 

In  an  advanced  Industrial  nation,  educa- 
tion Is  the  key  to  employment  opportunity, 
especially  for  young  people  who,  because 
they  are  young,  have  had  no  chance  to  ac- 
quire skill  through  experience.  Our  country 
sends  more  of  Its  young  people  through  high 
school,  college,  and  graduate  school  than 
any  other  country.  But.  compared  to  many 
other  industrial  nations,  we  also  have  many 
more  of  our  young  people  beginning  adult 
life  with  very  little  education— far  less  than 
they  need  to  find  a  secure  and  productive 
place  In  our  space  age  economy. 

The  fact  that  some  40  percent  of  our  young 
people  fall  to  complete  high  school  is  a 
serious  and  well-known  problem.  But  what 
is  far  more  serious  and  far  less  well  known 
is  that  one  youngster  out  of  eight  never  even 


gets  beyond  the  eighth  grade.  As  recently 
as  1959  the  Census  Bureau  counted  145.000 
young  adult  Americans  who  had  never  even 
learned  to  read  or  write. 

These  are  the  unemployed  of  the  future. 
Even  when  they  are  working,  most  of  them 
will  be  employed  In  the  least  skilled,  least 
productive,  least  secure,  and  lowest  paying 
Jobs  our  economy  has  to  offer.  Lack  of  edu- 
cation contributes  even  more  to  the  ranks  of 
the  underemployed  and  the  lowest  paid  than 
It  does  to  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  In 
1961  for  example,  families  headed  by  per- 
sons who  had  not  completed  elementary 
school  had  an  average  Income  of  little  over 
$3  000.  while  families  headed  by  high  school 
graduates  had  an  average  Income  of  more 
than  $6,000 — almost  twice  as  high. 

Lack  of  education  wUl  be  an  even  greater 
handicap  In  the  future  than  It  Is  today.  As 
our  technology  advances,  and  as  prevailing 
minimum  wage  scales  go  up.  the  relative 
number  of  unskilled-  jobs  will  go  down,  and 
the  utidereducated  will  face  increasing  dif- 
ficulty in  making  their  way. 

But  the  solution  to  this^roblem  is  not  to 
keep  the  educational  and  skill  requirements 
of  work  down  to  the  educational  level  of  our 
population.  The  solution  is  to  raise  the 
educational  level  of  our  people  £o  that  they 
are  capable  of  handling  work  that  demands 
less  of  their  muscles  and  more  of  their  minds. 
The  problem  Is  not  Just  to  put  the  unem- 
ployed  to  work,  but  to  equip  both  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  underemployed  for  better, 
more  productive  Jobs— jobs  that  will  permit 
them  to  contribute  to  and  to  share  more  fully 
In  the  affluence  of  our  society. 

The  problem  of  undereducatlon  Is  not 
the  fault  of  the  schools  alone,  nor  can  It  be 
solved  by  the  schools  alone.  The  young 
people  who  are  receiving  the  least  education 
today  are,  for  the  most  part,  children  of  par- 
ents who  themselves  have  had  little  educa- 
tion. Many  of  them  are  Negroes  or  mem- 
bers of  other  minority  groups.  Most  of  them 
come  from  poor  homes  and  poor  neighbor- 
hoods in  our  big  cities  and  our  depressed 

rural  area.  „.     ^  ♦« 

Low  income  and  lack  of  education  tend  to 
feed  upon  each  other  and  to  perpetuate 
themselves.  Breaking  this  circle  will  re- 
quire changes  in  family  attitudes  toward 
education,  in  our  Government  policies  and  in 
our  employment  practices  as  weU  as  in  our 
schools.  Among  other  things,  it  will  require 
full  equality  of  employment  opportunity,  re- 
gardless of  race  or  color  or  national  origin. 
Above  all.  It  will  require  that  we  find  new 
and  better  ways  of  awakening  In  young  peo- 
ple the  desire  to  stay  in  school  and  to  profit 

from  it.  ,  ,«^„„t 

Although  the  schools  are  only  one  element 
In  the  solution,  their  role  is  a  crucial  one. 
Today  it  is  clear  that  the  schools  in  our 
poorest  communities  and  neighborhoods  are 
not  able  to  do  their  Jobs  as  well  as  they 
must.  Part  of  the  reason  is  that  many  of 
the  schools  that  have  the  biggest  educat  ona 
problems  also  have  most  limited  educational 
resources.  The  result  Is  that  youngsters  who 
eet  the  least  stimulation  and  encourage- 
ment from  their  homes  and  fainllles  and 
friends  often  get  the  least  from  their  schools, 
when  they  need  the  most. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  fresh  approach  to 
these  problems.  Somehow,  we  must  find 
ways  to  improve  the  performance  of  the 
schools  that  serve  our  least  fortunate  young 
people  and  to  pay  the  cost  of  giving  these 
Youngsters  a  better  opportunity  to  improve 
upon  the  circumstances  In  which  they  were 
born  and  raised. 

I  do  not  know  precisely  what  this  will 
involve.  Certainly,  it  will  require  better 
teachers,  more  and  better  B^'dance  and 
counseling,  and.  frequently,  more  and  better 
classrooms,  books,  and  school  equipment 
certainly,  It  will  require  new  prograins  and 
new  approaches  to  provide  the  motivation 
essential  for  more  and  better  learning.  All 
of  this  will  cost  money. 
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Money  alone  will  not  solve  the  problem, 
but  neither  will  It  be  solved  without  more 
money.  Spending  money  to  help  people  to 
help  themselves  is  a  far  better  Investment 
than  spending  money  to  relieve  the  dlsirew 
of  those  who  are  unable  to  help  themselves 
The  promise  of  the  American  dream  Is  a 
genuinely  equal  opportunity  to  earn  a  better 
life  This  Is  essentially  what  I  have  been 
talking  about  tonight  Technological  prog- 
ress is  an  important  part  of  that  dream^for 
the  advance  of  technology  Is  the  record  of 
mans  growing  ability  to  use  his  God-given 
intelligence  to  lighten  his  labor  and  to 
satisfy  his  needs  and  his  desires. 

Technological  progress  Is  an  important 
part  of  the  American  dream  In  still  another 
sense  It  Is  the  wellsprlng  of  the  economic 
growth  we  need  to  provide  Jobs  for  all  those 
m  our  increasing  population  who  *»"*  ^o 
work  and  to  expand  the  resources  available 
for  education  and  other  essential  services^ 

Technological  progress.  In  short.  Is  the  key 
to  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  better  life  To 
fulfill  the  promise  of  American  life,  we  need, 
m  addition,  to  make  that  opportunity  an 
equal  one  It  will  not  be  equal,  and  we  wl 
not  be  true  to  our  dream,  as  long  as  we  fall 
to  teach  so  many  of  our  young  people  what 
they  need  to  know  to  take  their  place  In  our 
advancing  technology 

Over  the  years,  as  social  and  economic  In- 
equality has  diminished  In  America,  we  have 
turned  away  from  political  extremism.  As 
more  and  more  Americans  share  a  material 
stake  in  the  society's  well-being,  we  are  be- 
coming a  more  conservative  people— In  the 
best  sense  of  that  word  If  we  can  resolve 
the  remaining  hard-core  problems  In  our  so- 
cial and  economic  life— and  Its  well  within 
our  power  to  do  so— we  shall  have  gone  a 
long  way  toward  protecting  our  free  insti- 
tutions against  the  danger  of  political  and 
economic  radicalism. 

The  social  and  economic  problems  of  our 
society  today— the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment, the  problem  of  poverty,  the  problem  of 
equal  opportunity  to  share  In  the  riches  of 
American  life,  the  problem  of  faster  economic 
growth,  the  problem  of  effective  education 
for  life  In  the  space  age— all  of  these  arc 
Interrelated. 

What  helps  solve  one,  helps  solve  all. 
The  aggregate  power  and  wealth  of  the 
society  must  be  employed  not  to  control  or 
dictate  the  course  of  the  economy  or  the  lives 
of  individual  human  beings.  It  must  be 
employed  In  the  cause  of  freedom.  It  must 
be  so  used  as  to  free  men  from  their  enforced 
dependence  on  the  support  of  the  society. 
It  must  be  used,  not  In  any  attempt  to  con- 
trol the  Nations  productive  resources  to 
achieve  predetermined  goals,  but  to  liberate 
further  the  latent  energy  and  creativity  of 
our  people. 

Where  the  remaining  deep  and  vital  prob- 
lems of  the  Nation  require  action  by  the 
Federal  Government.  I  believe  that  we,  as 
businessmen,  should  support  such  action, 
so  long  as  we  are  convinced  that  the  princi- 
ples underlying  It.  and  the  probable  effects, 
as  well,  are  liberating,  co^duclve  to  freedom, 
and.  ultimately,  to  less  direct  governmental 
intervention  In  social  and  economic  life. 

But  I  do  not  say:  Sit  back  and  let  Wash- 
ington do  It. 

I  say  that  Industry,  labor,  education — all 
the  dynamic  forces  In  the  society— must  con- 
tribute their  full  shares  to  the  solution  of 
these   problems. 

And.  gentlemen,  for.  us.  that  means  start- 
ing to  do  a  better  and  more  Imaginative  Job 
in  our  own  shops,  so  that  we  may  sustain 
and  Increase  the  vitality  of  a  great  and  cre- 
ative Industry— an  Industry  that  carries  on 
Its  shoulders  so  great  a  share  of  America's 
resources,  and  of  Its  hopes  for  a  more 
abundant  life  for  all  Its  people 


Mr    MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.   I 
withhold  my  request  for  a  moment. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  BY  SENA- 
TOR LAUSCHE  ON  TAX  BILL 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
template voting  against  the  conference 
report  on  the  tax  bill.  The  gamble  in- 
volved is  entirely  too  grave.  The  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  by  the  passage  of 
the  bill  are  inconsequential  when  com- 
pared with  the  calamitous  danger  that 
will  happen  to  the  country  in  the  event 
expectations  do  not  become  reality. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield  1  has  suggested  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll.  ^     ,    , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr. 
Cotton]  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
GoLDWATER].  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  are  necessarily 

absent.  ,         .. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Gold- 
water]  .  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would 
vote  "yea*  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
would  vote  •nay." 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  would  vote 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  74. 
nays  19.  as  follows: 

I  No.  44  Leg.) 
YEAS— 74 


REVENUE  ACT  OF  1964— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  has 
suggested  the  absence  of  a  quorum 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  »H.R.  8363  >  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
reduce  individual  and  corporate  income 
taxes,  to  make  certain  structural  changes 
w.th  respect  to  the  income  tax.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  basis  of 
the  agreement  entered  into  yesterday, 
the  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report,  but  the  yeas  and  nays  have  not 
yet  been  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  conference  report.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered; 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mrs.     NEUBERGER      (after     having 
voted  in  the  negative^.     Mr.  President. 
on  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss].     If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
•nay."     I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.     I  announce  that 
the    Senator    from    New    Mexico    (Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  armounce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart]  would  vote  "yea." 


Allott 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

BeaU 

Bible 

Bogxs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

EiBtland 

Edmondson 

Engle 

Ft)ng 

Fulbrlght 

Oruenlng 


Hartke 

Harden 

Hill 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jav.u 

Johnston 

Jordan.  N.C 


Morse 

Morton 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Pandolph 


Aiken 

Bennett 

Byrd.  Va. 

CurtU 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Gore 


Jordan.  Idaho  Rlblcofl 

Keating  Robertson 

Kennedy  Saltonstall 

Kuchel  Scott 

Long.  Mo.  Smathera 

Long.  La.  Smith 

Magnuson  Sparkman 

Mansfield  Symington 

McCarthy  Talmadge 

McGee  Walters 

McOovern  Williams.  N  J 

Mclntyre  Yarborough 

McNamara  Young,  N  Dak. 

MetcaU  Young.  Ohio 
Monroney 

NAYS— 19 

Hlckenlooper  Simpson 
LauBcbe  Stennls 

McClellan  Thurmond 
Mechem  Tower 

Killer  Williams,  Del. 

Proxmlre 
Ruasell 

NOT  VOTING — 7 

AndeTBon  Hart  !?°^t,«,-r 

Cotton  Hruska  Neuberger 

Goldwater 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to^ 
Mr    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President    I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 

table 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.     ^^^^^^^^_^ 

CIVIL   RIGHTS  ACT  OF    1964 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Chair  now   lays  before  the 
Senate  H.R.  7152.  which  the  clerk  will 
read  the  second  time. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows. 
H  R   7152.  an  act  to  enforce  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  vote,   to  confer   jurisdiction 
upon  the  district  court*  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  injunctive  relief  against  discrimi- 
nation in  public  accommodations,  to  author- 
ize the  Attorney  General  to  Institute  su  ts 
to    protect    constitutional    rights    In    public 
facilities    and   public   education,    to  extend 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  Prevent 
discrimination  In  federally  assisted  Programi. 
to  establish  a  Commission  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr     MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.    I 
object  to  any  further  proceedings  on  H.R. 


7152  at  the  present  time.  I  make  that 
objection  pursuant  to  rule  XIV.  subsec- 
tion 4,  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  I  ask 
that  the  bill  be  placed  on  the  calendar 
in  accordance  with  that  rule. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
to  make  a  point  of  order  with  respect  to 
the  request  which  has  just  been  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  point  of  order  is  predicated  upon 
the  fact  that  rule  XIV  is  ambiguous. 
Even  if  it  ever  were  intended  to  be  used 
in  the  fashion  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  the  rule  has  been  repealed 
and  nullified  by  the  adoption  of  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  which  embod- 
ied in  the  rules  rule  XXV  with  reference 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  committees  and  the 
procedure  to  be  used  in  handling  bills 
that  come  to  the  Senate  from  the  other 
body,  as  well  as  those  that  are  introduced 
in  the  Senate. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  political  volt- 
age that  permeates  every  aspect  of  the 
matter  that  is  before  us.  Every  respon- 
sible American  citizen  is  in  favor  of  civil 
rights  I  know  that  I  am  in  favor  of  civil 
rights.  I  would  like  to  see  more  civil 
rights,  larger  civil  rights,  and  better  civil 
rights.  Any  bill  that  bears  a  label  this 
attractive  is  very  enticing  to  Members 
of  Congress,  particularly  when  it  has  the 
support  of  so  many  of  the  vocal  and  ini- 
portunate     minority     groups     in     this 

country.  ,     .  ^v,  * 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  mere  fact  that 
it  bears  this  label  does  not  entitle  it  to 
any  different  treatment  from  that  ac- 
corded any  other  bill. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  in  the  Chamber 
this  morning  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Morse  1.  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  and  I  have  ever  agreed  with  re- 
spect to  the  merits  of  legislation  in  this 
area.  But  one  of  the  finest  speeches  that 
has  ever  been  made  on  orderly  procedure, 
and  the  importance  of  orderly  procedure 
in  the  Senate,  was  made  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  when  he  rose 
above  the  muck  and  mire  of  political 
combat  and  addressed  himself  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  protection  of  the  com- 
mittee system  in  the  Senate. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my 
great  surprise  and  astonishment  that  the 
leadership  of  this  body,  above  all  others, 
should  take  this  position,  and  undertake 
to  get  the  Senate  to  approve  the  prece- 
dent of  1957.  which  holds  that  any  one 
Senator,  at  his  pleasure,  at  any  time,  can 
prevent  any  bill  coming  from  the  House, 
or  any  bill  which  is  introduced  in  the 
Senate,  from  being  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee by  this  body. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  precedent 
that  is  more  calculated  to  completely 
hamstring  the  leadership  of  this  body, 
than  to  permit  one  Senator  to  stand  at 
his  desk  and  object,  when  bills  are  in- 
troduced, or  when  bills  come  from  the 
other  body,  to  following  the  rules  of  pro- 
cedure on  which  the  whole  parliamen- 
tary system  is  based,  by  saying  that  a  bill 
cannot  be  referred  to  committee.  In 
other  words,  I,  one  Senator,  can  stand  at 
my  desk  and  say  it  cannot  be  referred, 
but  that  it  must  go  to  the  calendar. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  would  be 
the  first  to  say  that  the  mere  fact  that 
he  is  the  majority  leader  in  this  body  does 
not  give  him  any  greater  prerogatives 


than  those  possessed  by  the  most  re- 
cent novitiate  who  takes  his  oath  of 
office,  to  say  that  he  has  the  right  to 
bypass  the  committee  system,  that  he 
has  the  right  to  say  that  a  committee 
shall  not  consider  proposed  legislation, 
and  that  that  is  a  right  which  is  in- 
herent and  vested  in  every  Member  of 
this  body. 

The  tragedy  of  it  is  that  this  kind  of 
procedure    is    absolutely    unnecessary. 
Nothing  on  earth  prevents  any  Senator 
who  has  the  votes,  particularly  a  Sena- 
tor who  occupies  the  position  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  occupies,  from 
making  a  motion  that  the  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  committee  and  reported  back 
to  the  Senate  at  a  time  certain.    That 
at  least  would  preserve  the  form  of  our 
committee   system,  or   at   least,   would 
avoid  setting  a  precedent  of  this  kind, 
which  strikes  down,  strikes  out,  the  very 
heart  of  our  legislative  process— that  is, 
the  committee  system. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  argument  that 
has  been  made  that  hearings  of   one 
kind  or  another  have  been  held  on  this 
subject  from  time  to  time,  in  various 
committees,  here  and  there.     That  Is 
not  persuasive   with  me.     If   we   ever 
adopt  such  a  precedent,  what  rules  have 
we  by  which  to  measure  whether  the 
hearings  that  have  been  held  in  three 
or  four  committees  on  different  portions 
of  the  bin  are  adequate  to  enable  the 
Senate  to  reach  an  intelligent  conclu- 
sion when  all  the  provisions  are  com- 
bined or  when  new  provisions  have  been 
adoed   on   which   there   have   been   no 
hearings?     We  have  no  rules,  we  have 
no  standard,  we  have  no  right  under  our 
rules  except  to  say:  "We  have  the  votes, 
and  this  is  the  way  we  shall  handle  this 
particular  proposal.'* 

Before  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  rule  XXV,  I  should  like  to  say 
in  passing  that  I  have  studied  rule  XIV. 
In  my  judgment  it  was  never  intended 
that  rule  XIV  should  be  utilized  to  de- 
stroy the  committee  system  and  to 
abolish  the  use  of  committees  for  the 
study  of  proposed  legislation. 

Rule  XIV  Is  ambiguous.  It  Is  capable 
of  the  construction  that  has  been  placed 
upon  it  by  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
and  there  might  be  some  justification  for 
adhering  to  it  if  it  had  not  been  repealed 
and  annulled  by  rule  XXV,  which  is 
based  on  the  so-caUed  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act. 

I   do   not  know   why   rule  XIV   was 
adopted  In  that  ambiguous  and  vague 
form     I  discussed  It  with  our  able  Par- 
liamentarian—who has  been  serving  the 
Senate  since  the  memory  of  no  Member 
of  this  body  runneth  to  the  contrary, 
who  Is  familiar  with  all  of  Its  customs, 
and   who   Is  steeped   In   parUamentary 
knowledge.     He  advised  me  that  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  rule  XXV,  which  made 
the  rules  for  the  referral  of  bUls  to  com- 
mittee clear  and  specific,  introduction  of 
bills  provoked  continual  controversy  as 
to  which  committee  should  have  juris- 
diction.   The  entire  morning  hour  was 
sometimes  absorbed  with  discussion  of 
committee    jurisdiction    of    particular 
measures. 

Therefore,  the  rules  were  changed  so 
that    particular    controversy    could    be 


avoided  and  the  question  of  referral 
could  be  brought  to  a  head  without  con- 
suming the  entire  morning  hour. 

Mr  President,  If  the  English  language 
means  anything,  the  Reorganization  Act 
provides  beyond  peradventure  for  the 
reference  to  committee  of  every  bill  that 
Is  Introduced  In  this  body,  or  every  bill 
that  comes  to  the  Senate  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  unless  the  Members 
of  this  body,  by  unanimous  consent, 
avoid  that  procedure.  Unanimous  con- 
sent is  the  only  way  under  rule  XXV. 
which  stems  from  the  Reorganization 
Act.  that  committee  reference  of  a  bill 
can  be  avoided. 

On  the  contrary,  it  has  now  proposed 
to  return  to  a  situation  in  which  one 
Senator,  Instead  of  obtaining  unanimous 
consent  to  avoid  committee  reference, 
seeks  to  place  on  rule  XIV  the  Interpre- 
tation that  one  Senator  can  defeat  the 
will  of  all  the  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  confound  the  ordinary  parlia- 
mentary procedures  of  the  Senate  by 
objecting  to  the  referral  of  a  bill  to  a 
committee. 

Rule  XXV  which  appears  on  page  26 
of  the  Senate  Manual,  establishes  the 
standing    committees    and    specifically 
prescribes  their  jurisdiction.    That  rule 
was  one  of  the  most  beneficial  results  of 
the  Reorganization  Act.    I  say  this  in 
the  presence  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma   [Mr.  Monroney] 
who  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  of  the 
Reorganization  Act.    It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  on  that  committee;  but  I 
am  always  glad  to  attribute  the  primary 
credit  to  the  late  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin Mr.  La  Follette,  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney] 
One  of  the  great  benefits  that  flowed 
from  that  committee  was  a  clear  defi- 
nition of  the  work  of  each  of  the  stand- 
ing committees.    That  had  never  been 
done  before.    The  Senate  had  a  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  but  there  was  always 
controversy  as  to  how  far  Its  authority 
went.    There  w&s  a  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, but  there  was  always  some  con- 
flict concerning  Its  jurisdiction.    Prior  to 
the  Reorganization  Act  there  were  two 
or  three  committees  that  had  to  do  with 
the  armed  services,  and  there  was  almost 
constant  controversy  as  to  the  proper 
jurisdiction    over    proposed    legislation 
dealing  with  that  subject. 

But  rule  XXV,  which  states  the  name 
of  each  committee  and  establishes  the 
number  of  members  to  be  appointed  to  It. 
does  not  say  "maybe,"  "perhaps  "  or  In 
case  someone  does  not  invoke  rule  XIV  ; 
It  provides.  In  every  instance,  to  which 
committee  proposed  legislation  mes- 
sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  described  sub- 
ject shall  be  referred. 

The  bill  now  under  discussion  falls 
clearly.  In  the  main,  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committe  on  the  Judiciary, 
as  set  forth  in  item  12.  subtitle  (L)  which 
deals  with  civil  liberties.  The  title  of 
the  bUl  certainly  would  bring  it  within 
that  jurisdiction,  even  If  the  bill  itseii 
would  not  justfy  that  classification. 

I  am  aware  that  the  statement  has 
been  made  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  opposed 
to  legislation  of  this  type.  That  is  not 
a  secret.    He  is  opposed  to  it  and  would. 
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of  course,  do  everything  he  could  to  de- 
feat It.  But  that  is  no  reason  for  breach- 
ing the  rules  of  the  Senate,  because  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  provide  the  means 
to  avoid  dilatory  tactics  within  a  com- 
mittee, if  Senators  wish  to  use  them 
A  committee  is  not  a  master  of  the  Sen- 
ate; a  committee  is  a  servant  of  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  can  refer  a  bill  to 
a  committee  and  set  a  time  limit  as  to 
when  it  shall  be  reported.  Or  if.  after 
a  bill  has  been  referred  in  the  Senate,  a 
committee  delays  it  unduly,  a  motion 
can  be  made  to  discharge  the  commit- 
tee. I  realize  that  it  is  said  that  that 
cannot  be  done  in  practice.  But  it  can 
be  done.  I  have  seen  it  done  a  number 
of  times  in  my  experience  in  the  Sen- 
ate; there  have  been  even  more  occa- 
sions in  which  bills  have  been  referred 
with  a  time  limit  as  to  when  they  should 
be  reported. 

I  realize,  too.  that  the  proposed  leg- 
islation now  under  discussion  is  consid- 
ered to  be  different  from  any  other.  I 
am  aware  of  some  of  the  pressures  that 
are  behind  the  proposed  legislation.  I 
know  how  irritated  some  Members  of  this 
body  become,  when  legislation  of  this 
kind  comes  up.  because  they  cannot  vote 
on  it  immediately.  They  want  to  take 
any  shortcut  of  any  kind,  anywhere. 
that  can  be  shown  to  them. 

But.  Mr.  President,  our  responsibility 
as  Senators  is  not  limited  to  preserving 
the  Senate  procedure  with  respect  to 
proposed  legislation  which  we  oppose; 
we  have  an  equal  responsibility  to  see 
to  It  that  the  procedures  of  the  Senate 
In  connection  with  proposed  legislation 
which  we  approve  also  are  protected. 
Every  Senator  has  a  real  interest  in 
preserving  orderly  procedures  in  this 
body. 

I  point  out  that  not  only  does  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  specifi- 
cally outline  the  committee  jurisdiction 
with  the  mandatory  word  •■shall"  in  con- 
nection with  referral — and  I  do  not  know 
of  any  one  word  in  the  English  language 
wh  ch  could  be  more  all  inclusive  in  re- 
quiring committee  reference  of  a  bill — 
but  the  committee  report,  which  often  is 
carefully  considered  in  connection  with 
determination  of  the  congressional  in- 
tent, clearly  shows  that  it  was  the  Intent 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reorganiza- 
tion of  Congress  that  all  proposed  legis- 
lation be  referred  to  committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  read 
from  Senate  Report  No.  1400.  79th  Con- 
gress. 2d  session,  on  Senate  bill  2177.  the 
number  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  which  refers  to  changes  in 
the  rule.    The  committee  report  said : 

Inasmuch  as  this  title,  as  Indicated,  makes 
changes  in  the  rules  of  the  two  Houses.  It 
is  provided  In  this  section  that  these  pro- 
visions are  enacted  as  an  exercise  of  the 
rulemaking  power  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  respectively — 

In  other  words,  it  refers  right  back  to 
the  Constitution — 

or  of  the  House  to  which  they  specifically 
apply;  and  such  rules  small  supersede  other 
rules — 

Note  this  language  by  the  committee. 
In  Its  report — 

to  the  extent  that  they  are  Inconsistent 
therewith. 
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That  is  the  report  of  the  committee. 
Its  clear  language  shows  that  that  rule 
supersedes  the  nebulous  and  vague  lan- 
guage of  rule  xrv  which  the  majority 
leader  has  undertaken  to  invoke;  and 
this  committee  report  states  specifica'ly 
that  in  the  event  of  any  confusion  or 
conflict,  that  bill,  or  rule  XXV.  shall 
supersede  rule  XIV.  to  which  the  major- 
ity leader  has  referred.  The  report 
stated  further: 

It  is  provided  further  that  these  provi- 
sions are  enacted  with  full  recognition  of 
the  constitutional  right  of  either  House  to 
change  such  rules,  so  far  as  relating  to  the 
procedures  of  such  House,  at  any  time.  In 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
In  the  case  of  any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

The  language  of  the  report  was  ap- 
proved by  the  joint  committee.  The 
committee  was  most  diligent.  As  I  re- 
call, the  distinguished  Senator  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  DiRKSENl.  then  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  was  at 
that  time  a  member  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  was  approved  by 
the  whole  committee,  and  it  was  ap- 
proved by  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate. If  the  English  language  means 
anything,  the  language  in  rule  XXV 
supersedes  any  language  in  rule  XIV 
which  might  be  in  conflict  with  it. 

I  do  not  wish  to  labor  this  question; 
but  I  point  out  that  in  1948.  this  identi- 
cal question  was  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate. It  did  not  come  up  at  that  time 
in  an  atmosphere  such  as  that  which 
pervades  this  Chamber  now  when  we 
are  dealing  with  what  is  called  a  civil 
rights  b*ll.  The  question  arose  then 
with  respect  to  a  bill — sponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  fMr.  Ful- 
bright] — which  had  to  do  with  repeal- 
ing some  prohibition  on  the  use  of  oleo- 
margarine— a  prohibition  which  our 
friends  from  the  dairy  States  had  put 
through  Congress  several  years  previ- 
ously. 

When  that  bill  came  over  from  the 
House — just  as  this  bill  did— and  when  It 
was  read  the  second  time,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FtjibrightI  rose  and 
said.  "Under  rule  XTV.  I  demand  that 
this  bill  now  go  to  the  calendar" — ex- 
actly as  the  majority  leader  said  in  the 
case  of  this  proposed  so-called  civil  rights 
bin. 

If  Senators  will  refer  to  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  the  Senate  for  May  4. 
1948.  they  will  find  a  very  interesting  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject.  One  of  the  great 
lawyers  with  whom  I  have  served  in  this 
body  was  the  late  Senator  Millikin.  of 
Colorado.  With  a  few  words  he  abso- 
lutely demolished  any  idea  that  the  bill 
should  go  to  the  calendar.    He  said: 

Mr.  President.  I  would  object,  because  I 
think  the  Reorganization  Act  has  already 
rendered  that  part  of  rule  XTV  Inoperative, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  says  that  all  bills  shall  be  referred 
to  this.  that,  or  the  other  committee,  accord- 
ing to  Its  Jurisdiction.  That  provision  con- 
flicts with  placing  the  bill  on  the  calendar 
without  referral:  and.  by  the  express  lan- 
guage of  the  Reorganization  Act.  anything 
that  conflicts  with  It  shall  be  governed  by 
Its  terms. 

I  could  read  further,  at  length. 


At  that  time,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
sTALLl  took  the  position  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely vital  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
committee,  and  that  to  do  otherwise 
would  be  in  violation  of  the  legislative 
process.  The  upshot  of  that  matter  was 
that  it  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
its  decision  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore— who.  I  may  say  in  psissing,  was 
one  of  the  fairest  men  ever  to  preside 
over  the  Senate,  the  late  Senator  Arthur 
Vandenberg.  of  Michigan.  We  did  not 
then  have  a  Vice  President,  for  the  sit- 
uation then  was  the  same  as  the  one  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  today. 

The  issue  in  1948  did  not  relate  to  a 
so-called  civil  rights  bill;  there  was  not 
on  every  editorial  page,  every  day.  edi- 
torials and  cartoons  dealing  with  it. 

Groups  were  not  buttonholing  Senators 
and  pushing  for  this,  that,  or  the  other. 
Instead,  Senators  were  then  in  a  position 
to  view  objectively  the  legislative  situa- 
tion and  only  15  Senators  voted  to  sxis- 
tain  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  which  was  identical  with  the 
position  taken  today  by  the  majority 
leader.  The  other  56  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  voted  agreed  that  not  only 
sound  legislative  procedure  but  also  the 
express  terms  of  the  Reorganization  Act 
itself  made  it  mandatory  that  the  bill 
be  referred  to  committee,  even  if  that 
were  done  under  instructions  which  only 
let  it  go  in  one  door  and  out  the  other. 
The  Senate  in  1948  did  not  set  any  such 
precedent  as  the  one  we  are  asked  to 
follow  today  by  following  the  erroneous 
ruling  of  the  Senate  in  1957— although 
that  ruling  was  not  decided  by  nearly 
so  lopsided  a  vote.  I  refer  to  the  ruling 
that  in  special  instances  the  Senate's 
committees  and  the  Senate  committee 
hearings  could  be  bypassed. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  In 
1957,  I  was  amazed  to  hear  able  Senators 
rise  and  say,  "Ordinarily,  I  do  not  think 
rule  xrv  should  be  used.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  bad  practice  to  bypass  the 
committee;  but  In  this  case  I  think  rule 
XIV  should  be  applied."  I  submit  that 
is  the  strangest  argument  of  which  one 
could  conceive;  it  says,  in  short,  that 
the  end  justifies  the  means,  and  that, 
therefore.  Senators  should  not  vote  to 
follow  the  law,  but.  Instead,  should  vote 
to  proceed  contrary  to  the  law  on  the 
theory  that  the  situation  in  this  case  en- 
titles that  course  of  action.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  such  a  course  would  not  amount 
to  following  lynch  law.  rather  than 
regular  parliamentary  law  as  written  into 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  I  would  like  any 
Member  of  this  body  to  show  me  the  dif- 
ference or  the  distinction. 

It  is  like  a  man,  particularly  in  the 
old  days,  saying,  "Ordinarily  we  ought 
to  send  for  a  judge  and  have  a  trial.  But 
in  this  case  we  will  go  ahead  and  string 
him  up.  We  will  not  wait  on  the  judge." 
That  is  exactly  the  position  we  will 
be  in  if  the  Senate  votes  to  repeal  the 
Reorganization  Act  by  Indirection,  with- 
out any  resolution  being  before  the  Sen- 
ate, but  doing  so  because  it  is  thought 
that  the  cause  is  popular  and  there  are 
suflBcient  votes  to  do  so.  That  is  the 
kind  of  .thing  that  Is  toppling  govern- 
ments all  over  the  world.    That  is  the 
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kind  of  thing  that  will  destroy  law, 
order,  and  established  governments. 
That  is  the  philosophy  that  because  we 
have  the  power,  we  will  do  it  even  though 
we  do  not  have  the  right  to  do  It  under 
the  law. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  th«; 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  if  a 
great  Frenchman,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville, 
did  not  write  a  book  on  the  American 
system  of  government,  and  if  in  that 
book  he  did  not  say  that  if  the  American 
system  of  government  was  ever  destroyed, 
it  would  be  destroyed  by  the  excesses  of 
the  majority  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  I  believe  that 
statement  has  been  made  a  number  of 
times,  and  in  a  number  of  different  ways. 
It  is  a  truism  that  everyone  recognizes. 
On  the  present  case  we  are  asked  to  de- 
part from  our  established  rules  and 
order.  It  is  said  that  we  can  get  away 
with  doing  this  in  the  present  case  be- 
cause it  is  for  a  noble  cause.  Every 
dictator  who  has  risen  to  power  has  done 
this,  claiming  that  he  was  acting  in  the 
Interest  of  the  majority  of  the  people, 
and  that  he  would  do  better  for  them 
than  they  could  do  themselves  under  the 
established  law  that  he  wished  to  take 
over  in  his  own  hands.  That  is  nothing 
new.  From  the  earliest  days  of  history — 
from  the  very  dawn  of  history — we  have 
illustration  after  illustration  of  this. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  if  It  Is  not  a  fact 
that  the  particular  bill  which  we  are 
now  discussing  was  not  even  reduced  to 
writing  In  Its  present  form  until  about 
the  last  part  of  October  of  last  year ;  and 
If  It  was  not  reduced  to  writing  and  re- 
ported by  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  after  all  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  on  other  bills  had  ended. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
not  Intended  to  be  drawn  Into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  procedures  that  were  followed 
with  respect  to  the  manner  In  which  this 
bill  was  formulated.  Undoubtedly  the 
Senator  Is  correct.  I  stated  earlier  that 
I  thought  the  bill  cried  out  for  hearings, 
because  we  have  had  piecemeal  hearings 
between  this  committee  and  that  com- 
mittee on  parts  of  it,  and  on  other  parts 
there  has  been  no  hearing  at  all.  except 
such  as  may  have  occurred  before  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  which  Is  not  a 
legislative  committee.  I  did  not  Intend 
to  enter  Into  a  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  the  blU. 

I  am  sustained  by  a  proper  regard  for 
orderly  procedure  and  for  the  rules  of 
the  Senate.  I  take  the  position  that  it 
matters  not  what  the  content  of  a  bill 
may  be;  there  is  no  justification  for  by- 
passing the  committees  of  the  Senate 
The  committee  Is  the  proper  place  to 
determine  the  merit  or  the  weight  to  be 
given  a  measure.  If  a  committee  falls  to 
perform  its  function  properly  and  timely, 
the  Senate,  as  the  creator  of  the  com- 
mittee, can  reach  Into  the  conunlttee  and 
bring  the  bill  back  and  place  It  on  the 


calendar.  Or  the  Senate  has  the  au- 
thority to  refer  a  measure  to  a  commit- 
tee with  a  specified  time  limitation,  thus 
forcing  the  bill  back  to  the  Senate  and 
then  upon  the  calendar  when  the  time 
specified  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  answer  a  question  relating  to 
procedural  matters. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  the  Senate  rules  do  not  per- 
mit the  Senate  to  discharge  a  committee 
from  consideration  of  a  bill  by  a  mere 
majority  vote. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  sorry.  Will  the 
Senator  repeat  his  question? 

Mr  ERVIN.  My  question  is  as  fol- 
lows. Under  the  Senate  rules,  cannot 
the  Senate  by  a  bare  majority  vote  dis- 
charge any  committee  of  the  Senate  from 
the  further  cons  deration  of  a  bill,  and 
recall  the  bill  before  the  Senate  for  action 
by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Indeed,  the  Senate 
may.  The  Senate  may  Instruct  the  com- 
mittee by  a  bare  majority  vote  when  the 
bill  is  referred.  That  Is  wholly  consonant 
with  my  statement  that  the  committee 
is  a  creature  of  the  Senate.  The  Senate 
is  master  of  all  of  its  committees.  Of 
course,  a  majority  vote  can  bring  the  bill 
back,  or  limitations  can  be  imposed  as 
to  the  time  that  the  committee  may  con- 
sider it  In  the  first  Instance. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question  along 
that  line? 

Mr.  RHSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  it  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  only  thing  that  could  be 
done  by  letting  the  bill  go  to  the  com- 
mittee would  be  to  afford  an  opportunity 
to  members  of  the  committee  and  the 
American  people  to  find  out  what  the 
bill  is  about  and  what  Is  In  It? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course,  one  of  the 
reasons  for  having  committees  Is  to  en- 
able the  Congress,  as  one  of  the  sup- 
posedly equal  and  coordinate  branches 
of  the  Government,  to  measure  up  to 
its  constitutional  responsibility  and  af- 
ford the  American  people  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard,  and  to  preserve  the  right 
of  oetltlon. 

The  committees  of  the  Congress  are 
the  instruments  to  receive  the  petitions 
of  the  people  and  the  views  of  the  people 
on  legislative  subjects.  Of  course,  if  the 
committees  are  bypassed  the  right  of  pe- 
tition Is  denied.  The  people  have  a  right 
to  be  heard  in  these  halls.  Action  of  this 
type  that  undertakes  to  bypass  the  com- 
mittee system  smacks  of  shortcuts  and  a 
gag  rule.  It  not  only  is  a  gag  of  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate,  but  of  the  people  who 
have  the  right  to  be  heard. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
will  be  told  at  great  length  that  hearings, 
have  been  held  dating  back  to  1922  In 
relation  to  various  pieces  of  proposed 
legislation  in  this  area,  bearing  similar 
titles.  But  I  point  out  that  we  have  con- 
sidered tax  bills  since  the  earliest  days 
of  the  Republic;  and  the  mere  fact  that 
we  have  had  hearings  on  tax  bills  one 
year  does  not  avoid  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing hearings  the  next  year.    This  Is  par- 


ticularly true  In  the  present  case,  when 
we  are  considering  proposed  legislation — 
a  collection  of  all  the  suggestions  that 
have  ever  been  made  and  brought  to- 
gether— that  is  so  momentous  that  some 
of  us  think  it  would  destroy  the  division 
of  powers  and  the  system  of  checks  and 
balances  upon  which  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment rests.  We  would  like  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  this  brought  out  In  com- 
mittee hearings  in  this  body. 

In  the  other  body,  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee held  some  hearings  on  this  bill  and 
the  minority  finally  got  a  chance  to 
come  in  and  make  its  protest.  But  In 
this  body  It  Is  proposed  that  we  shall  be 
denied  that  right,  even  for  5  minutes  or 
for  3  minutes  or  under  whatever  limita- 
tions were  imposed  in  the  other  body — 
and  at  times  those  limitations  are  quite 
drastic. 

Mr.  President,  no  Senator  would  deny 
that  the  committees  are  the  very  foun- 
dation stones  on  which  we  build  our 
legislation.  It  has  not  always  been  so» 
In  the  very  earliest  days  of  the  Senate, 
when  only  two  or  three  bills  were  being 
introduced  at  one  session,  the  whole 
Senate  would  consider  bills  In  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole,  very  much  as  Is  done 
now  In  the  other  body  when  bills  have 
been  reported  by  committees.  Then 
special  committees  were  created  to  con- 
sider this  bill  or  that  bill.  A  special 
committee  consisting  of  three  or  four  or 
five  Senators  would  be  appointed  to  con- 
sider a  specific  piece  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion. Out  of  that  practice  evolved  our 
committee  system. 

The  committee  procedure  Is  the  only 
firm  reliance  that  we  have  for  obtaining 
information  from  an  oflQclal  Senate 
source  in  dealing  with  proposed  legisla- 
tion of  this  kind.  It  is  proposed  now 
to  go  into  consideration  of  a  bill  that 
some  of  us  think  is  so  momentous  in  its 
effect  as  almost  to  change  our  form  of 
government,  without  a  single  line  of 
recommendation  from  any  committee, 
and  without  any  hearings  from  the  com- 
mittee on  the  bill  In  Its  entirety. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  hearings  and  a  report  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  Senate 
on  the  so-called  public  accommodations 
section  of  the  bill.  But  there  have  been 
no  conclusive  hearings  or  report  on  what 
I  regard  as  the  most  Important  section 
of  the  b  11,  and  that  is  the  cutoff  au- 
thority that  would  permit  any  desig- 
nated bureaucrat  at  his  discretion  to 
repeal  any  act  of  Congress  as  to  an  area 
of  the  country  or,  Indeed,  as  to  the  whole 
country.  If  in  his  opinion  some  one  per- 
son had  been  guilty  of  discriminatory 
action. 

That  is.  as  I  hrve  said  before,  worse 
than  guilt  by  association.  A  number  of 
Members  of  Congress  once  made  reputa- 
tions by  making  accusations  of  guilt  by 
association.  This  is  a  case  of  guilt  by 
location  and  geography.  It  is  unlimited 
in  its  effect.  Any  number  of  acts  of  Con- 
gress could  be  repealed  with  repect  to  a 
particular  State  or  section,  or,  for  that 
matter,  the  entire  Nation.  The  Land 
Grant  College  Act  is  just  one  example. 
Such  a  delegation  of  powers  has  never 
been  proposed  before — and  this  is  done 
without    substantial    hearings,    or    any 
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hearings.  HDwever.  I  am  doing  the  very 
thing  that  I  did  not  intend  to  do  at  this 
time — go  into  the  merits  of  the  bill. 

I  make  ths  statement  merely  to  show 
that  some  of  us  hold  very  strong  and 
sincere  feel  ngs  about  this  proposed  leg- 
islation. Some  Senators  may  say  the 
political  interests  of  those  of  us  from  my 
section  cf  the  country  are  such  that  we 
must  take  a  position  against  this  bill. 
I  can  say  to  them  that  is  no  longer  true, 
at  least  it  is  not  true  in  all  sections  of 
the  South.  There  has  been  such  a  com- 
plete bra  nwashing  on  this  matter  that 
there  are  substantial  groups— I  know  in 
my  own  State,  and  I  assume  in  others— 
that  would  take  a  position  that  would  be 
very  favorable  to  some  aspects  of  the 
proposed  legislation. 

I  would  not  fear  to  submit  the  whole 
bill  to  the  American  people  in  a  plebiscite, 
if  it  could  be  fully  explained  to  them. 
The  way  it  has  been  dressed  up.  the  way 
the  terrible  decrees  involved  have  been 
covered  up  by  the  cush  on  of  soft  words 
and  pious  phrases,  the  way  the  lynch 
rope  of  local  authority  has  been  made  to 
appear  as  a  pretty  little  bow  tied  in  the 
back,  the  people  have  been  deceived. 

Without  regard  to  the  merits  of  the 
bill,  without  regard  to  the  attitude  of  a 
single  Senator  on  it.  I  submit  that  the 
Senate  ought  not  to  adhere  to  the  ruling 
that  was  made  by  a  very  small  majority 
in  1957.  We  should  return  to  the  prece- 
dent of  the  ruling  of  the  Senate  that  was 
made  in  a  calmer  hour  in  1948.  by  a  vote 
of  56  to  15. 

L?t  us  go  back  to  the  express  language 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  and 
the  word  "shall." 

I  take  the  position  that  if  there  had 
been  no  vote  in  1957.  if  there  had  been 
no  vote  in  1948.  if  there  were  no  Reor- 
ganization Act.  it  would  be  a  calamity  for 
the  Senate  to  depart  from  Its  committee 
system. 

If  there  were  no  rules,  no  laws,  if  we 
operated  under  nothing  more  than 
commonsense  and  reason,  we  ought  to 
depend  on  the  committee  system  of  this 
body  to  handle  legislation  and  report  it 
to  us  with  reports  that  analyze  the  pro- 
posals. 

I  appeal  to  each  Member  of  this  body. 
In  the  language  of  the  eloquent  majority 
leader  the  other  day.  I  ask  Senators  to 
search  their  souls  and  look  into  their 
own  minds  before  they  vote,  and  decide 
for  themselves.  Let  them  ask  them- 
selves this  question:  'How  would  I  vote 
on  bypassing  a  committee  if  It  were  an 
ordinary  piece  of  legislation?  How- 
would  I  vote  on  bypassing  a  committee 
if  I  were  opposed  to  a  certain  piece  of 
legislation?  Would  I  want  to  be  able 
to  exercise  my  right  as  a  Senator  to  be 
heard  before  a  committee?" 

If  Members  of  this  body  will  consult 
their  consciences  as  to  how  they  would 
act  if  the  issue  did  not  involve  a  so- 
called  civil  rights  bill,  how  would  they 
vote?  They  know  in  their  own  hearts 
that  they  would  vote  to  follow  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  and  send  the  bill  to  com- 
mittee. 

I  ask  in  this  case  only  that-  Senators 
not  resort  to  the  law  of  the  jungle  and, 
merely  because  they  have  the  strength, 
say.  "We  will  devour  you  now,  without 


any  regard  to  the  law  and  rules  of  the 

The  Reorganization  Act  requires  that 
this  bill  shall  go  to  committee.  How 
long  the  bill  would  remain  before  the 
committee  would  be  a  question  for  the 
Senate  to  determine.  Or  if.  in  the 
opinion  of  Senators  it  remained  in  the 
comm  ttee  too  long,  a  motion  could  be 
made  to  discharge  the  committee. 

I  say  that  not  only  the  law,  but  good 
legislative  procedure,  demands  that  pro- 
posed legislation  shall  go  to  committees. 
I  do  not  know  any  Instance  that  I  can 
cite  in  which  the  Senate  should  depart 
from  the  law  and  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
with  legard  to  reference  to  committees. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 
The  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Rus- 
sell] has  made  a  point  of  order 


Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  a  par 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  it  the  Chairs  view 
that  Senators  cannot  state  their  views 
on  the  point  of  order  which  has  been 
raised  until  the  Chair  rules,  and  that 
if  we  wish  to  discuss  those  views  we  must 
discuss  them  under  an  appeal  from  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Parliamentarian  informs  the 
Chair  that  the  point  of  order  is  not  de- 
batable. The  Chair,  for  his  own  pur- 
poses, has  listened  attentively  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  point  of  order  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia.  However,  after 
the  Chair  rules,  an  appeal  can  be  made 
from  the  decision  of  the  Chair,  which 
is  debatable. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Chair  is  completely 
right. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Chair  may.  how- 
ever, if  he  wishes,  hear  arguments  to 
sustain  rule  XIV. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The   Chair   is   prepared  to   rule. 
Mr.    JAVITS.     In    other    words,    the 
Chair   does   not  care   to   hear   further 
arguments  at  this  time? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  further  arguments,  by 
way  of  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair. 

RULING  or  THE  CHAtH 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell] has  made  a  point  of  order  that 
paragraph  4  of  rule  XIV.  requiring  a  bill 
that  has  been  read  the  second  time  and 
has  not  been  referred  to  a  committee  to 
be  placed  on  the  calendar,  has  been  su- 
perseded by  the  provision  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  which 
provides  for  mandatory  references  of 
bills  to  committees. 

The  present  occupant  of  the  chair  has 
studied  the  precedents  cited  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

This  question  has  been  before  the  Sen- 
ate on  several  occasions,  and  in  1957. 
after  a  full  discussion  of  the  parliamen- 
tary situation,  the  Senate,  by  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote,  decided  that  the  point  of  order 


of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  was  not  well 

In  line  with  that  precedent,  the  Chair 
is  impelled  to  overrule  the  point  of  order, 
which  decision,  under  the  rule,  is  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  an  appeal,  without 
prejudice,  which  is  debatable. 
Mr  RUSSELL  rose. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore    The  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
spectfully appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Chair  will  state  the  question, 
and  then  the  Senator  from  Georgia  wUl 
be  recognized.  ^    ,  ,        , 

The  question  is.  Shall  the  decision  of 
the   Chair   stand   as   the  judgment  of 
the  Senate? 
The  Senator  from  Georgia. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.     The  Chair,  of  course, 
has  the  right  to  rule  on  this  question 
He  has  familiarized   himself   with  the 
precedents.    Yet  he  referred  only  to  the 
1957    precedent,    and    not   to    the    1948 
precedent;  but  I  am  aware  that  the  Chair 
did  not  have  to  refer  to  precedents. 

However,  I  point  out  that  this  situa- 
tion is  rather  unusual.  Heretofore, 
when  questions  of  this  kind  have  arisen, 
other  Presiding  Officers— who  were  not 
so  confident  that  they  had  every  known 
answer  under  their  immediate  control- 
have  submitted  this  question  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  determination.  They  have  let 
the  Senate  make  the  ruling.  The  Senate 
had  made  a  ruling  prior  to  the  19o7  rul- 
ing on  which  the  Chair  relies. 

I  am  aware  of  the  reason  why  that  is 
done  It  was  done  because  Senators  were 
not  willing  to  let  the  Senate  enter  into  a 
debate  on  the  question  without  having 
the  power  to  lay  on  the  table  the  pending 
appeal.  This  was  not  necessary,  because 
I  did  not  know  of  anyone  who  desired  to 
discuss  the  matter  at  great  length;  but 
I  trust  now  that  it  will  be  done  because 
the  Chair  has  resorted  to  this  very  un- 
usual procedure. 

Of  course.  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
Chair,  both  as  a  Senator  and  as  a  parlia- 
mentarian, and  for  the  occupant  of  the 
Presiding  Officer's  position.  Heretofore. 
In  every  Instance  In  which  such  questions 
have  arisen  under  rule  XIV.  the  Presiding 
Officer  has  submitted  them  to  the  Senate 
for  determination. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  defer  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  absence  of  a  quorum  for 
a  moment,  so  that  I  may  ask  a  question 
of  the  Presiding  Officer? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  shall  be  glad  to  defer 
to  the  Sen'^tor  from  South  Carolina  pro- 
vided that  m  so  doing  I  do  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  wish  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Chair. 

If  a  motion  Is  made  to  put  the  bill  on 
the  calendar,  will  a  motion  be  In  order 
for  the  bin  to  go  to  committee,  say,  for 
10  days  or  2  weeks? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  ruling  of  the  Chair  has  been 
appealed  from,  and  under  the  ruling.  If 
it  is  sustained,  the  bill  will  automatically 
go  on  the  calendar.  It  has  already  been 
ruled  on. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  know  that  Is  true 
in  this  case,  but  I  am  asking  the  ques- 
tion so  that  Senators  will  know  what  to 
do  in  the  future.  I  wish  to  know  whether 
a  substitute  motion  could  be  made,  that 
it  be  referred  to  the  committee,  say.  for 
10  days  or  2  weeks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. As  the  Chair  understands  the 
application  of  rule  XIV.  when  objection 
is  made  to  sending  the  till  to  committee 
on  second  reading  of  the  bill,  it  auto- 
matically goes  to  the  calendar  without 
any  motion,  and  no  such  motion  would 
then  be  In  order.  Such  motion  as  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  suggests 
would  not  be  necessary.  If  there  were 
no  objection  such  as  the  Senator  from 
Montana  has  made  under  rule  XIV.  the 
bin  would  automatically  be  placed  on  the 
calendar  under  the  provisions  of  rule 
XXV.  as  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
suggested.  There  has  been  a  second 
reading  of  the  biU.  Objection  has  been 
made.  The  Chair  has  now  ruled  that 
when  such  objection  is  made,  the  bni  goes 
automaticany  to  the  calendar. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  realize  that  that 
can  be  done.  The  only  thing  we  can  do 
is  to  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
at  this  particular  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct;  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  has  already  done  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  But  does  not  this 
place  the  majority  leader  In  a  position 
In  which  he  makes  a  motion,  and  with- 
out  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The    majority    leader    objected 

to 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  So  the  effect  is  a  gag 
rule,  with  one  vote? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Georgia  pointed 
that  out.  and  it  has  been  argued.  The 
majority  leader  or  any  other  Senator 
could  make  a  similar  objection,  and 
under  the  ruling  that  has  laeen  presented 
the  bill  automaticany  would  go  to  the 
calendar. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  Chair  explain  It.  I  wish  every  Sena- 
tor to  know  that  that  Is  the  position  in 
which  we,  the  Senate,  will  be  placed  In 
the  future.  One  Senator  can  make  a 
motion  of  that  kind ;  and  no  motion  can 
be  made  to  the  contrary,  and  no  sub- 
stitute can  be  offered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore     Does  the  Senator  from  Gecrgia 

desire  to  renew  his 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  always  glad  to 
cooperate  with  the  majority  leader.  I 
will  yield  to  him,  but  I  must  insist  on 

my  right  to 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  the 
floor.    He  has  suggested  the  absence  of 

a  quorum 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  said  that  I  would  be 
glad  to  defer  it.  provided  my  right  to  the 
floor  was  not  affected.  I  do  not  wish  to 
get  caught  in  this  "Montana  complex" 
and  lose  my  rght  to  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Georgia  yields 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana,  with  the 


understanding  that  he  dees  not  lose  his 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  a 
number  of  questions. 

First.  I  was  interested  in  the  power 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  attributes  to  the  ma- 
jority leader.  It  is  news  to  me.  Any 
Senator  has  the  same  right  which  I 
exercised.  The  majority  leader  has  no 
more,  no  less.  He  does  have  the  cour- 
tesy of  prior  recognition  and  that  is  all. 

So  far  as  concerns  a  ruling  made  by 
my  colleague  In  the  chair,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]  served 
on  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  Montana.  He  went  through 
law  school  at  Montana  University,  and 
was  graduated  with  honors.  He  served  In 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Montana. 
He  has  served  with  distinction  In  the 
armed  services  of  our  country,  and  also 
as  a  Senator.  I  believe  that  he  is  one 
of  the  fairest  minded  men  to  be  found 
anywhere. 

I  consulted  the  Parliamentarian  be- 
fore this  question  came  up,  because  as 
a  part  of  my  responsibilities  I  have  to  do 
some  spade  work  ahead  of  time.  This 
is  a  part  of  the  memoranda  which  was 
prepared  for  me: 

Heretofore.  In  such  cases,  the  Presiding 
Offloer  has  submitted  the  point  of  order  for 
the  decision  of  the  Senate  on  a  direct  vote, 
which  Is  debatable,  although  if  he  so  de- 
sires, he  could  rule  on  It  himself,  which  de- 
cision would  be  subject  to  an  appeal.  If 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  a  motion  to  lay 
the  point  of  order  on  the  table  would  be  In 
order  and  not  debatable. 

I  point  out  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Metcalf],  now  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  In  this  Instance 
has  indicated  that  while  he  did  not  go  as 
far  back  as  the  1948  decision  having  to 
do  with  oleomargarine,  he  did  go  back  to 
the  1957  decision  having  to  do  with  the 
question  of  civil  rights. 

Statements  have  been  made  about 
some  of  us  being  in  difficulty  because 
a  "popular  cause"  is  involved.  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  is.  I  do  not  know.  Ques- 
tions have  been  raised  about  "votes"  In- 
fluencing some  Senators.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  not  being  influenced  by 
"votes,"  because  the  "votes"  do  not  ex- 
ist. 

The  question  of  political  profit  has 
been  raised.  I  do  not  beUeve  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  North,  South,  East  or 
West,  can  expect  any  poUtical  profit  from 
this  question.  But  the  question  Is  before 
the  Senate.  The  issue  demands  action. 
The  time  is  now.  And  whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  we  must  face  this  Issue  in  our 
own  way,  and  reach  a  decision  based 
upon  our  best  judgment.  For  too  many 
years  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  mak- 
ing the  decisions  of  the  Congress  because 
we  have  tended  to  avoid  and  evade  the 
issue. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  the  time 
for  avoidance  and  evasion  is  past. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  permit  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  to  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  desire  to  decline  to  yield  to  any  Sen- 
ator  


Mr.  JAVITS.  wni  the  Senator  yield 
me  30  seconds? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
to  the  majority  leader,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  do  something  that  would  jeopardize  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  me  very 
briefly? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  I  do  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  flrst  I 
should  like  to  say  to  the  majority  leader 
that  I  have  rarely  heard  a  more  eloquent 
statement  than  the  one  he  has  made,  and 
that  the  one  word  that  befits  my  re- 
sponse In  responding  to  him  is  the  word 
"amen." 

I  should  like  to  ask  this  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  before  he 
suggests  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  so  that 
those  of  us  who  wish  to  be  heard  on  his 
point  of  order  may  know  precisely  what 
his  point  of  order  is. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  his  exact 
point  to  be  that  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946.  in  the  mandate 
that  bills  and  resolutions  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  is  Inconsistent 
with  rule  XTV  of  the  Senate;  and  that, 
therefore,  the  ruling  of  the  chair  Is  In 
error? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  Is  emi- 
nently correct.  That  Is  my  primary 
point.  I  say  that  the  language  "shaU 
be  referred  to  committee"  supersedes 
the  language  which  provides  that  the  bUl 
shall  go  to  the  calendar. 

Mr.  JAVns.  I  disagree  with  the  Sen- 
ator on  that  point;  and  I  shaH  speak 
on  it  later. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    The  committee  report 
shows  what  the  committee  thought  at 
the  time  the  report  was  submitted. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  THURMOND.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
merely  wish  to  commend  the  majority 
leader  for  his  frankness  In  saying  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  handed  down 
decisions  because  Congress  has  faUed 
to  act.  I  am  amazed  that  the  majority 
leader  should  make  that  statement. 
However,  how  true  it  is.  Because  Con- 
gress has  failed  to  act.  the  Supreme 
Court  has  taken  upon  itself  the  duty  to 
legislate.  Thus  it  has  become  the  third 
legislative  body  of  Government.  I  am 
glad  that  the  majority  leader  has  now 
admitted  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  me 
briefly?  I  wish  to  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield, 
with  the  imderstandlng  that  my  right 
to  the  floor  Is  protected  by  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  the  understanding  of  the 
Chair.  The  Senator  yields  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  with  the  understand- 
ing that  he  does  not  lose  his  right  to  the 
floor. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  South  Carohna 
that  I  made  no  such  admission.    I  have 
not  accused  and  do  not  accuse  the  Su- 
preme Court  or  any  court  of  being  the 
third  legislative  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment.    I  have  tried  to  indicate  that  is- 
sues have  gone  through  the  courts— and 
many  of  them  finally  ended  in  the  Su- 
preme   Court— which    we    should    have 
faced  in  Congress,  regardless  of  our  per- 
sonal views,  whether  we  like  them  or  not. 
because   at   some   time,   some   how.    in 
some  way  those  issues  will  have  to  be 
faced  and  dec  ded. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly  so 
that  I  may  answer  the  Senator  from 
Montana? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr  THURMOND.  The  record  will 
speak  for  itself.  If  I  heard  correctly.  I 
understood  the  majority  leader  to  say 
that  the  Supreme  Court  had  handed 
down  decisions  because  Congress  had 
not  acted.  Did  I  misunderstand  the 
majority  leader? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  did 
not-  but  through  the  judicial  process 
and  not  the  legislative  process,  which 
rests  in  Congress. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Was  not  the  im- 
plication to  the  effect  that  we  in  Con- 
gress should  act  because,  since  we  have 
not  acted,  the  Supreme  Court  has  been 
forced  to  act?  On  my  own  accord  I 
made  the  statement  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  become  the  third  legislative 
body.  I  repeat  it.  I  believe  it.  and  I  be- 
lieve the  American  people  believe  it. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     On   the   basis   of 
the  latest  explanation,  the  Senator  him- 
self is  correct  in  his  own  interpretation. 
Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  without  my  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  .so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
not  changed  my  opinion  in  regard  to 
what  I  think  is  the  best  procedure  for 
the  Senate  to  follow  in  relation  to  com- 
mittees. I  have  not  changed  that  view 
since  1957.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  rules  and  differ- 
ences of  opinion  which  exist  in  the  Sen- 
ate with  regard  to  the  rules.  I  share  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia as  to  rule  XXV.  But  I  do  not  share 
the  point  of  view  that,  because  the  Sen- 
ate made  a  mistake  m  1957.  we  should  go 
on  making  the  same  m-stake  every  time 
we  consider  a  civil  rights  bill.  Bad 
precedents  do  not  make  good  law.  I 
believe  when  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  get  rid  of  them,  they  should  be 
eliminated. 

A  great  public  policy  question  Is  before 
the  Senate.  In  that  connection,  we  owe 
a  great  responsibility  to  the  American 
people  to  see  to  It  that  we  make  a  hLs- 
torlc  record  in  the  consideration  of  this 
Issue,  so  that  Americans  100  years  from 
now  will  be  proud  of  this  Senate  as  a 
Senate  that  saw  to  it  that  complete  fair- 
ness was  afforded  to  all  points  of  view  In 


the  consideration  of  the  issue  which  led 
to  the  final  decision  made  by  Congress. 
I  shall  be  very  brief  at  this  point.  I 
shall  speak  at  greater  length  later.  I 
merely  wish  the  Record  to  show  at  this 
time  how  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon stands  on  this  Issue. 

We  would  make  a  great  mistake  If  we 
put  this  bill  directly  on  the  calendar  and 
proceeded  to  turn  the  Senate  into  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole  and  debated 
this  Issue.  Let  us  remember  that  as  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole  we  cannot  call 
witnesses;  we  must  be  our  own  wit- 
nesses We  cannot  build  a  record  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  this  bill  which  the 
American  people  and  American  history 
are  entitled  to  have  made.  We  have 
great  obligations  to  American  history  in 
this  debate. 

The  bill  ought  to  go  to  committee — 
and  that  is  the  same  position  I  took  in 
1957  and  in  1960— with  Instructions  that 
the  committee  consider  It  for  such  period 
of  time  as  we  decide  is  a  fair  and  reason- 
able time.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  lead 
with  the  suggestion  that  It  go  to  com- 
mittee for  2  weeks,  to  give  the  Judiciary 
Committee  an  opportunity  to  bring  In 
authorities  and  experts,  who  ought  to 
be  asked  to  make  a  record  for  the  com- 
mittee as  witnesses,  and  for  the  Senate 
through  the  committee. 

I  would  have  the  Senate  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  in  my  judgment  we  are 
moving  into  a  parliamentary  situation 
in  which  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
there  will  prevail  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  what  Is  known  as  the  parliamen- 
tary tactic  of  the  fllibuster.  The  pos- 
sibilities are  rather  good  that  that  may 
take  place. 

The  fllibuster  will  not  be  broken  In 
the  Senate.  The  fllibuster  will  be  broken 
by  American  public  opinion. 

I  yield  to  no  man  in  this  body  In  sup- 
port of  a  civil  rights  bill  that  gives  full 
and  complete  rights  to  the  Negroes  of 
this  country  under  the  14th  amendment, 
because  the  14th  amendment,  when  all 
is  said  and  done,  is  the  heart  of  the 
great  debate  that  is  about  to  take  place 
in  the  Senate. 

The  time  has  come  when  Congress 
must  Implement  the  14th  amendment 
and  must  implement  any  other  part  of 
the  Corwtltutlon  that  needs  to  be  Im- 
plemented. In  order  to  give  the  Negroes 
of  this  country  the  same  constitutional 
rights  that  every  white  citizen  enjoys. 
That  Is  my  position.  My  only  reserva- 
tions about  the  House-passed  civil  rights 
bill  are  that  it  may  not  be  strong  enough , 
in  protecting  the  constitutional  rights  of 
colored  Americans. 

I  am  well  aware  that  because  I  do  not 
go  along  with  putting  this  measure  di- 
rectly on  the  calendar,  questions  may  be 
raised  as  to  my  position  on  civil  rights. 
But  I  believe  that  the  best  way  to  enlist 
public  support  for  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion is  for  us  to  take  orderly  steps,  one 
by  one.  to  make  certain  that  we  make 
a  historic  record  that  will  not  raise  a 
reasonable  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
fair-minded  person  as  to  whether  or  not 
a  proper  due-process  course  was  taken 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this 
debate.  So  I  say  to  my  civil  rights  ad- 
herents and  colleagues  and  coworkers 
that  as  civil  righters  we  shall  make  a  mis- 


take if  we  do  not  send  the  bill  to  com- 
mittee for  2  weeks  and  make  a  committee 
record  as  a  historic  document  to  which 
we  can  point  as  a  basis  for  evidence  on 
point  after  point  that  will  be  raised  in 
the  hearings. 

As  a  lawyer.  I  believe  that  we  need 
that  kind  of  record  on  which  to  stand 
when  we  come  to  the  moment  of  ulti- 
mate decision.  Then  we  can  point  to 
that  record  There  are  quite  a  few  peo- 
ple of  national  repute,  recognized  au- 
thorities in  not  only  the  flelds  of  con- 
sUtutional  law.  but  in  other  flelds  that 
are  encompassed  in  the  bill,  who  ought 
to  be  heard  in  the  Senate  conunittee 
hearings,  so  that  we  can  make  a  record 
that  can  be  brought  to  the  Senate  and 
on  which  we  can  stand  as  we  present  our 
views  on  legislation  in  behalf  of  a  fair 
and  sound  civil  rights  bill. 

So  my  plea  to  the  leadership  is  that 
I  wish  they  would  think  about  the  situa- 
tion again.  Two  weeks  is  not  long. 
When  one  thinks  of  the  long,  hard  road 
that  has  been  traveled  in  bringing  civil 
rights  legislation  to  the  point  where  it 
now  is  2  weeks  is  not  unreasonable.  It 
Is  a  rather  fair  period,  although  I  am 
not  fixed  to  that  particular  period.  If 
it  can  be  shown  that  it  should  be  longer 
or  shorter:  but  we  ought  to  send  the  bill 
to  committee  In  order  to  obtain  a  com- 
mittee rec6rd.  and  then  stand  on  that 
committee  record  as  the  foundation  of 
our  debate.  Therefore  I  shall  vote  to 
overrule  the  decision  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  short  reply? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  No.  I  shall  not.  I 
think  I  have  been  reasonably  gracious 
in  yielding,  and  I  do  not  expect  to  hold 
the  floor  much  longer. 

Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  I  are  poles  apart  in  our  in- 
terpretation of  the  14th  amendment. 
But  in  this  body  there  has  never  been 
a  greater  scholar  in  the  following  of 
Senate  procedure  most  calculated  to  give 
life  to  the  Senate  as  a  legislative  body 
than  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard 
to  the  statements  made  by  the  majority 
leader  He  did  not  say  that  the  Supreme 
Court  had  legislated,  but  he  did  indicate 
that  if  the  Senate  did  not  take  some  ac- 
tion the  Supreme  Court  would.  I  hope 
the  Senate  has  not  so  far  lost  its  self- 
respect  that  it  would  legislate  under  any 
such  excuse  and  theory  as  that. 

The  Supreme  Court  does  not  need  any 
excuses  to  get  far  afleld.  in  my  judgment. 
In  a  Pennsylvania  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  that  the  State  could  not 
have  laws  to  punish  those  who  were 
guilty  of  subversion,  and  who  were  try- 
ing to  overthrow  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  State  government.  That 
decision  was  rendered  despite  the  very 
apparent  fact  that  the  Congress  did  not 
intend  to  deny  jurisdiction  to  the  State 
courts  to  enforce  State  laws  but  intended 
the  Smith  Act  to  complement  State  laws. 
If  we  are  afraid  of  what  the  Supreme 
Court  may  do.  we  shall  have  to  abolish 
the  Constitution  and  pass  every  fantasy 
that  has  ever  fleeted  its  way  through  the 
mind  of  mam. 

The  Nelson  case  arose  from  a  legisla- 
tive act  of   the  State  of  Pennsylvania 


which  punished  Communists  and  sub- 
versives who  came  into  Pennsylvania  and 
undertook  to  overthrow  the  laws  of  that 
State  and  the  United  States.  The  Su- 
preme Court,  relying  on  the  so-called 
Smith  Act.  held  that  the  Federal  law 
preempted  that  fleld.  even  though  au- 
thors and  principal  advocates  of  the 
Smith  Act  made  it  quite  clear  that  it 
was  not  intended  to  repeal  or  interfere 
with  any  law  of  any  State. 

If  Congress  ever  starts  to  legislate  on 
the  threat  of  what  a  majority  of  the 
present  Supreme  Court  might  do,  we 
shall  not  be  involved  only  with  civil 
rights;  we  shall  end  in  the  middle  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  so  far  as  the  pres- 
ent Supreme  Court  is  concerned.  I  hope 
Senators  will  not  be  persuaded  by  that 
argimient. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Supreme  Court  in 
some  instances— perhaps  in  several  in- 
stances— has  invaded  what  seemed  to 
me  to  be  the  legislative  field.  But  I  will 
not  debate  that  question  now.  The  Su- 
preme Court  plays  enough  havoc  with 
our  Institutions  just  by  its  decisions  on 
acts  passed  by  the  Congress  such  as  the 
Smith  Act. 

I  did  not  intend  to  provoke  the  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield! 
into  a  fiery  defense  of  his  colleague  I  Mr. 
MetcalfI.     I  attacked  neither  him  nor 
his  colleague.     I  expressed  my  surprise 
at  the  ruling  by  the  Presiding  Officer; 
when  similar  matters  have  arisen,  other 
Presiding  Officers  have  expressed  their 
opinion  on  the  question  and  then  sub- 
mitted  it   to   the   Senate   for   decision. 
They  said,  in  effect,  "This  Is  my  opin- 
ion;   now    let    the    Senate    express    Its 
judgment.     In  the  last  analysis,  it  will 
have  to  determine  the  rules  of  this  body." 
I  must  express  my   amazement  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana   [Mr.  Met- 
calfI followed  the  ruling  and  reasoning 
of  Vice  President  Nixon  in  1957  instead 
of  that  of  President  pro  tempore  Van- 
denberg  in  1948.    I  have  not  cast  any  as- 
persions whatever  on  the  Senator's  legal 
ability,  on  his  valor  in  war.  or  on  his 
ability  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

I  shall  not  draw  any  comparisons,  but 
when  the  question  was  l>efore  the  Sen- 
ate in  1957,  John  F.  Kennedy,  the  late 
lamented  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  a  Member  of  this  body.     He  was  a 
college  graduate.     He  had  been  in  the 
war.     He  was  a  man  of  ability.     The 
American  people  thought  he  was  a  man 
of  integrity;  they  elected  him  President 
of  the  United  States.     He  took  a  posi- 
tion directly  contrary  to  that  taken  by 
the  present  occupant  of  the  chair.    He 
voted  that  the  Senate  rules  did  not  per- 
mit one  Senator  to  prevent  committee 
reference.     His  vote  stands  in  the  CON- 
CRESSICNAL  RECORD  as  a  monument  to  his 
sense  of  justice  and  his  fairness.    He  was 
for  civil  rights.     But  he  was  a  fair  and 
courageous  man.     By  his  vote  he  said. 
"It  is  not  right  to  strike  down  the  com- 
mittee system  merely  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
pediency." 

Another  Senator  who  said  he  was  for 
civil  rights  but  who  voted  against  by- 
passing the  committee  is  the  present 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  also 
served  his  country  during  the  war. 
He  also  is  a  man  of  some  prominence  in 
his    conununlty.     When    this    question 


came  up  in  the  Senate,  he  voted  against 
Vice  President  Nixon,  whose  ruling  has 
been  upheld  by  the  present  occupant  of 
the  chair.  He  voted  that  it  was  wrong 
to  bypass  the  committees  of  the  Senate 
and  destroy  the  committee  structure  of 
the  Senate  by  this  kind  of  erosion. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  purpose 
or  motivation.  I  did  not  attack  the  pres- 
ent Presiding  Officer.  I  am  surprised 
that  it  should  be  thought  that  I  did. 

I  still  believe  that  in  questions  in- 
volving the  rules  of  the  Senate,  it  is  fair- 
er to  submit  them  to  the  Senate  for  de- 
cision than  it  is  to  submit  them  to  a  rul- 
ing by  the  Presiding  Officer.  In  the 
last  analysis,  this  Is  a  matter  that  the 
Senate  must  decide  In  Its  own  con- 
science. 

In    his    remarks,    the    distinguished 
majority  leader  talked  about  votes.    Mr. 
President.  I  have  not  said  anything  to- 
day with  regard  to  that   so  far  as  I  re- 
call,   other    than   to   mention    that   In 
the  area  from  whence  I  come  opinion  is 
not  altogether  one-sided.    I  did  not  refer 
to  the  prospect  of  any  Senator  gaining 
any   great  number  of  votes  from  this 
bill.     I  do  not  believe  any  Senator  will 
gain  any  political  credit  from  this  situa- 
tion.    The  Republican  Member  of  the 
House  placed  a  rather  large  price  tag 
on  their  support  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation.    Some  of  them  must  have  been 
rather   appalled   at   the   prospect   con- 
tained  in  the  bill  of  the  Government 
taking  over  the  functions  of  hiring  prac- 
tices in  private  businesses  and  so  forth. 
At  any  rate.  Members  of  the  House  de- 
cided to  support  this  drastic  measure. 
Mr.  President,  we  are  not  here  deal- 
ing  with   political   credit,    and   in   my 
argument  today  I  did  not  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  votes.    I  undertook  to  appeal  to 
the  conscience  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  well  aware  that  we  are  all  human 
beings,  that  the  Senate  is  an  institution 
composed  of  human  beings,  and  that  no 
human  institution  has  ever  achieved 
perfection.  I  know  of  nothing  in  human 
history- and  for  about  50  years  I  have 
tried  to  read  it — that  indicates  that 
human  institutions  ever  will  achieve  per- 
fection. ,   . 

Nevertheless,    Mr.   President.   I    have 
great  faith  in  the  Senate,  and  I  believe 
the    great    majority    of    the    Members 
of  the  Senate  are  persons  of  Integrity, 
character,   and   ability,   and   that   they 
will  reach   their  decisions  accordingly. 
I  only  ask  them  again  to  submit  to  their 
minds  and  their  consciences  this  ques- 
tion:    If  this  bin  were  one  to  which 
they  were  opposed,  would  they  vote  for 
application  of  the  archaic  rule  which  en- 
ables  1   Senator   to  defeat  the   rights 
of  the  other  99  Senators— and  that  1 
Senator   would   not   necessarily   be  the 
majority  leader— and  thus  deny  the  ap- 
plication of  the  rules  of  the  Senate?    If 
Senators  will  submit  that  question  to 
their  minds  and  their  consciences,  and 
if  they  arrive  at  their  answer  on  that 
basis,  I  shall  be  content.    I  appeal  to  all 
Senators  carefully  to  consult  their  con- 
sciences and  their  best  judgment,  and 
to  reach  their  decision  accordingly. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following    Senators    ariswered   to   their 

names: 

(No.  45  Leg.) 

Aiken  Hartke  Mundt 

Aiiott  Hayden  Muskle 

BartleU  Hlckenlooper  Nelson 

Bayh  Hill  Neuberger 

BeaU  Holland  Pusiore 

Bennett  Humphrey  Pearson 

Bible  Inouye  Pell 

B0KK8  Jackson  Prouty 

Brewster  Javits  S^"""!" 

Burdlck  Johnston  Randolph 

Byrd  Va  Jordan,  N.C.  Rlfclcoff 

Byrd  W  Va.  Jordan.  Idaho  Robertson 

camion  Keating  ^^,f*'L  „ 

Carl  on  Kennedy  Saltonatall 

Cb  •  Kuchel  Scott 

C»^  arch  LauBche  Simpson 

Clark  Long,  Mo.  Smathers 

Cooper  Long,  La.  ^mlth 

Curtis  Magnuson  Sparkman 

Dlrksen  Mansfield  Stennls 

Dodd  McCarthy  Symington 

Domlnlck  McClellan  Talmadge 

Douglas  McGee  Thurmond 

Eistland  McGovern  Tower 

Edmondson  Mclntyre  S^f/"",  ^  , 

Ellender  McNamara  Williams,  N.J. 

Enple  Mcchem  Williams.  Del. 

Ervln  Metcalf  Yarborough 

P^ng  Miller  Young.  N^Dak. 

Pulbrlght  Monroney  Young.  Ohio 

Gore  Morse 

OrueiUng  Morton 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  address  myself  to  the  appeal  from 
the  ruling  of  the  chair  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell].  I 
hope  very  much  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  will  come  into  the 
Chamber  before  very  long.  I  hope  per- 
haps the  attaches  will  advise  him,  be- 
cause I  should  like  to  address  myself  also 
to  the  plea  that  he  addressed  to  his  fel- 
low Senators  who  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  civil  rights  struggle— and  I  beUeve 
I  qualify  in  that  regard— that  it  would  be 
in  their  best  interest  to  allow  the  bill  to 
be  referred  to  a  committee. 

Mr   President,  the  debate  Is  historic. 
It  starts  now.  no  matter  what  intervenes. 
And  I  have  little  doubt  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  views  of  any  of  us,  there  will 
be  an  intervening  bill  here  and  there. 
The  debate  will  go  on  for  weeks.    One 
thing  must  be  said  immediately,  for  in 
my  judgment  it  characterizes  the  nature 
of  the  debate  in  a  way  in  which  it  was 
not  characterized  in  1957  and  In  1960^ 
That  is.  we  have  had  such  evidences  of 
the  danger  to  pubUc  order  and  tran- 
quiUty  m  respect  to  the  civil  rights  strug- 
gle that  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  now 
debate  the  whole  issue  except  In  the  light 
of  our  duty  to  do  justice  under  the  Con- 
stitution, to  uphold  the  morality  of  the 
country,  and  also  to  maintain  public  or- 
der and  tranquility,  which  is  equally  at 
stake  in  respect  to  this  great  debate. 

In  addition,  as  our  problems  in  the 
world  become  greater— and  they  are  be- 
coming greater— the  premium  upon  a 
country  weU  knit  together,  integrated 
with  faith  and  justice,  without  major 
causes  for  pubUc  dissatisfaction  and  dis- 
gruntlement.  becomes  all  the  more  com- 
manding. For  all  those  reasons— and 
for  the  basic  economic  reason  that  if  we 
can  bring  the  American  Negro  to  his 
proper  status  in  American  society,  the 
result  wUl  be  a  great  economic  gain, 
variously  estimated  at  $17  to  $30 
bilUon  a  year  in  sheer  economic  terms. 
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For  all  these  reasons  the  debat'^  Is  his- 
toric. The  decision  which  the  Senate 
will  make  upon  this  appeal  is  historic. 
Every  element  of  the  controversy  as- 
sumes vital  national  characteristics. 

The  thing  that  puzzles  me  about  the 
presentation  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
who  asks  those  of  us  who  are  interested 
In  civil  rights  to  send  the  bill  to  a  com- 
mittee, is  as  follows.  If  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  were  to  be  overturned,  the  bill 
would  automatically  be  referred  to  a 
committee  and  it  would  promptly  rest 
there  forever.  That  is  where  it  would  be 
buried. 

This  is  the  history  of  the  Senate's  ex- 
perience with  civil  rights  bills  sent  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  I  read  the  rules, 
if  the  Senate  sustains  the  Chair  and  the 
bill  goes  to  the  calendar,  the  Senate  will 
have  the  control  over  whether  or  not  it 
will  send  the  bill  to  committee,  and  for 
how  long.    Unless  the  vote  is  to  sustain 
the  Chair.  Senators  may  be  denied  the 
very  control  which  is  pleaded  for.    So 
if  the  Senate  wants  control  of  the  bill. 
If  it  wants  the  power  to  decide  when  it 
will  call  it  up  or  when  it  will  send  it  to 
committee,  if  it  wants  the  power  to  de- 
termine how  long  the  committee  shall 
keep  the  bill  or  when  it  will  report  it. 
it  should  sustain  the  Chair.    Otherwise 
the  Senate  may  be  relegated  to  the  dis- 
charge procedure  under  Us  rules,  which 
is  difficult  because  there  is  involved  the 
question    of    discharging    a    committee 
without  consent  of  the  chairman,  which 
is  practically  never  done.    I  have  tried 
it.     My  colleagues   have  tried   it  with 
civil  rights  bills  that  have  slumbered  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee  for  a  year  or  2 
years,     until     the     Senate     adjourned. 
Therefore,  with  all  this  involved,  such  a 
course  would  be  inappropriate. 

So,  as  far  as  we  can  see  now.  if  we 
wish  to  have  full  control  of  the  legisla- 
tion, the  thing  the  Senate  should  do  is 
sustain  the  Chair,  to  make  sure  the  till 
stays  on  the  calendar.  If  it  goes  to  com- 
mittee automatically  because  the  Chair 
is  overruled,  the  fat  will  be  in  the  fire, 
and  there  will  be  involved  the  time  hon- 
ored custom  of  having  the  Judiciary 
Committee  sit  on  the  bill:  and  the  re- 
course would  be  to  discharge  the  com- 
mittee, which  is  practically  never  done, 
as  Senators  well  know. 

The  next  question  is  the  legal  question 
to  which  I  now  address  myself.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  correct  in  his  con- 
tention that  there  is  an  inconsistency 
between  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  and  the  rule  which  predates 
it.  rule  XrV,  which  is  now  being  invoked? 
There  is  a  very  well  established  rule  of 
legal  interpretation  on  the  question  of 
inconsistency  between  two  statutes.  In- 
sofar as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  its 
rules  are.  for  it.  tantamount  to  a  statute, 
just  as  much  in  force  and  effect  as  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  itself. 

That  whole  body  of  law  is  summed  up 
in  the  concept  of  the  word  "inconsist- 
ent." Is  it  inconsistent?  The  courts 
have  stated  many  times — and  there  is 
really  no  need  for  a  citation,  becavse  it 
is  such  hornbook  law — that  the  courts 
will  make  every  effort  to  reconcile  two 
different  laws  and  to  do  all  that  humanly 
can  be  done  to  keep  them  consistent. 


rather  than  make  them  inconsistent  and 
therefore  strike  one  of  them  down.  That 
is  a  very  common  rule 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  would 
be  correct  if  he  were  comparing  two  stat- 
utes and  there  were  some  inconsistency, 
but  it  seems  to  me  he  is  not  in  that  sit- 
uation here,  because  he  is  in  the  position 
of  destroying  the  effect  of  a  statute 
passed  after  the  rule  was  adopted,  and 
it  is  my  understanding  that  a  statute 
has  a  much  stronger  standing  than  a 

rule. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  to  give 
us  his  views  on  that  question. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     In  the  first  place,  my 
view  Is  that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  are, 
for  the  Senate,  a  statute  having  the  same 
force  and  effect  in  the  Senate  as  a  pub- 
lic law  has  for  the  entire  Nation.    In  the 
second  place,  the  language  In  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  itself  is  ade- 
quate, because  it  in  so  many  words  states 
what  is  the  prevailing  law  of  statutory 
interpretation— that  Is.  that  it  will  pre- 
serve what  is  In  the  rules  and  what  Is 
in  the  Reorganization  Act  unless  they  are 
inconsistent.    That  is  the  wording  of  the 
law.    So  whether  or  not  we  equate  the 
rules  and  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  as  of  the  same  power,  the  same  Im- 
pressive effect.  Is  in  this  case  not  ma- 
terial.    Therefore,   we   do   not  have   to 
divide  or  agree  on  it.     The  standard  con- 
tained in  the  law  itself  is  the  same  as 
the  standard  would  be  if  nothing  were 
said   and   there   were   two   public   laws 
which  were  inconsistent. 

In  this  case,  also,  and  very  impor- 
tantly—as the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper  1  has  reminded  me — the 
Constitution  gives  the  Senate  power  to 
adopt  its  own  rules,  and  therefore  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land  is  involved  In 
the  status  of  the  rules. 

As  I  have  said,  it  is  unnecessary  to  de- 
bate that  question,  because  the  statute 
itself,  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act. 
uses  the  word   'inconsistent.'" 

So  I  questioned  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  and  he  agreed,  as  to  whether 
the  fundamental  issue  is,  "Are  these  two 
rules  inconsistent?" 

They  are  not  inconsistent,  and  for  this 
reason:  The  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  provides  that  bills  on  certain  sub- 
jects "shall  be  referred  "  to  certain  com- 
mittees.    Rule  XIV  provides  that  they 
shall  be  referred  unless  two  things  hap- 
pen.   One  thing  is  that  it  involves  a  bill 
which  comes  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.   The  other  is  that  objection 
Is  made  by  a  Senator  immediately  after 
the  second  reading.    So  the  language  of 
the  statute  and  of  the  rule,  taking  both 
together,  provides  that  a  bill  shall  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee 
unless  It  Is  a  bill  which  comes  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  upon  sec- 
ond reading  is  objected  to  by  any  Sena- 
tor. In  which  case  it  goes  on  the  calendar. 
It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  completely 
consistent  legislative  scheme.    There  is 
no  negation.    We  can  logically  and  intel- 
lectually read  both  provisions  together. 
Therefore,    the    word    "inconsistent." 
which  is  the  qualification  of  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946,  is  fully  answered 


by  the  fact  that  both  these  provisions 
are  consistent.  No  effort  has  ever  been 
made   to  push   rxUe   XIV   beyond   that 

point. 
So  much  for  the  legal  argument. 
It  Is  my  judgment  that  the  Chair  is 
absolutely  correct,  as  I  have  just  stated— 
that  It  Is  entirely  consistent,  rather  than 
Inconsistent,  to  have  a  mandatory  re- 
quirement for  reference  to  a  committee 
unless  objection  Is  heard  and  a  provision 
that  certain  kinds  of  bUls  shall  go  to 
certain  committees. 

All  kinds  of   things  happen  without 
measures  going  to  committee,  according 
to  the  rules.    Conference  committee  re- 
ports are  considered  without  going  to 
committee.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
have  priority.    If  there  is  no  objection, 
resolutions  may  be  considered  on  presen- 
tation, or  if  there  is  objection,  may  lie 
over  a  day.  and  then  go  to  the  calen- 
dar.   So  there  Is  no  universal,  unequivo- 
cal rule  that  everything  goes  to  commit- 
tee     Of  course.  It  does  not.     So  this 
exception  from  the  general  rule  that  bUls 
and  resolutions  shall  go  to  committee  Is 
entirely  consistent  with  the  general  rule. 
Now   It  Is  said  that  we  are  bypassing 
the  rules  of  the  Senate.    I  took  those 
words  down  as  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor   from    Georgia    uttered    them.    It 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  complying  with 
the  rules  of  the  Senate.    It  Is  those  who 
would  argue  that  the  words  of  rule  XTV 
have  no  effect  who  are  seeking  to  bypass 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  by  Invoking  some 
other  act.    After  all.  rule  XIV  provides 
exactly  and  precisely  what  has  been  done 
here  this  afternoon;   namely,  that  the 
bill  that  comes  over  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  when  objected  to.  shall 
S.O  on  the  calendar.    It  is  those  who  are 
seeking  to  construe  the  meaning  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  as  it  af- 
fects rule  XIV.  who  are  bypassing  It.  not 
we     We  are  obeying  the  letter  of  the 
rule     It  Is  high  time  that  we  did.    I 
hope  very  much  that  we  shall  continue 
to  do  so  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 

For  too  long  our  friends  who  are  deep- 
ly entrenched  opponents  of  civil  rights 
have  used  the  rules  to  the  full— In  order 
to  do  what?  To  frustrate  the  Senate 
from  voting.  Is  that  high  morality  or 
constitutionality?    I  should  say  not. 

In  some  respects  they  are  entirely 
within  their  rights.  If  we  could  not  mus- 
ter a  two-thirds  vote  under  rule  XXn 
to  close  debate,  they  would  have  every 
right  to  debate  until  the  cows  came  home 
or  until  the  bill  was  watered  down  to 
their  satisfaction. 

I  state  affirmatively,  and  upon  my 
conviction,  that  the  civil  rights  acts  of 
1957  and  1960  were  not  bills  which  a 
majority  of  the  country  would  have  en- 
acted into  law.  They  were  much  less 
than  that.  They  were  much  less  than 
that  because  they  were  cut  down  by  an 
effective  filibuster  against  them,  or  the 
threat  of  one.  When  we  talk  about  using 
the  rule,  we  will  use  the  rule,  and  we  will 
use  the  rule  exactly  as  it  is  written. 
Our  opponents  have  done  so  consistently 
through  the  whole  history  of  civil  rights 
legislation,  so  why  not  we — at  long  last? 
We  are  told  that  we  are  saying— and 
again  I  quote  from  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  RussellI. 
"Because  we  have  the  strength,  we  will 


devour  you."  Let  us  compare  that  with 
the  absolute  power  of  a  minority  of  Sena- 
tors notwithstanding  the  majority  rule 
built  into  the  Constitution,  over  what 
goes  into  a  civil  rights  bill,  because  of 
the  filibuster  and  the  inability  to  muster 
a  two-thirds  vote  to  break  it.       ,    ,   .    . 

With  all  due  respect,  I  do  not  feel  that 
these  arguments  deserve  to  be  equated 
by  us  In  terms  of  overruling  the  Chair. 

We  are  told  that  a  Senator  has  too 
much  power  under  rule  XIV.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  Senator  can  object  to  consider- 
ation of  a  bill  on  the  call  of  the  calendar, 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr  Morse!  has  done  many  times  in 
enforcing  the  so-called  Morse  formula 
on  valuation.  The  bill  Is  passed  over  un- 
til the  Senate  has  the  time  to  debate  the 

bill-  ^,  ,„„ 

One  Senator  can  object  to  dispensing 

with  the  reading  of  the  Journal,  and  It 
can  be  amended  In  such  a  way  as  to  re- 
quire many  days  of  debate:  and  no  other 
Senator  can  do  anything  about  It. 

One  Senator  has  spoken  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  for  27  hours.  That  Is  a 
rather  big  power,  and  its  exercise  requires 
a  rather  strong  Senator. 

One  Senator,  by  objecting  and  then 
standing  on  his  feet  In  the  Chamber  dur- 
ing an  entire  session  from  one  end  of 
the  day  to  the  other  and  objecting  to 
every  unanimous-consent  request  made 
by  any  Senator  for  any  reason,  can  tie 
the  Senate  up  In  knots  so  that  It  cannot 
function,  and  Is  completely  paralyzed. 

That  Is  a  great  deal  of  power  for  one 
Senator. 

So  there  Is  nothing  so  terrible  or  spe- 
cial about  one  Senator's  objection  under 
rule  XIV.  to  send  a  bill  to  the  calendar. 
May  I  give  one  other  example  of  the 
power  of  a  single  Senator.  I  believe  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina IMr.  ThurmondI  caused  the  Senate 
to  go  Into  secret  session,  to  close  the 
doors,  to  clear  the  galleries,  to  consider 
a  matter  which  in  his  deepest  conscience 
he  believed  should  be  considered  In  sec- 
ret session.   That  Is  a  great  deal  of  power. 

too.  ^   .     , 

So  one  Senator  possesses  a  great  deal 
of  power.  That  Is  no  argument  against 
rule  XIV. 

Finally,  after  the  bill  is  placed  on  the 
calendar,  as  I  hope  will  be  done,  shall 
we  leave  it  there?  This  is  the  only  way 
in  which  we  may  have  control  over  the 
measure  coming  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  terms  of  whether  It  will 
or  will  not  be  interred  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  or  how  soon  It  shall  be  re- 
ported after  we  decide  to  send  It  there 
for  a  short  time.  Otherwise  it  will  stay 
there. 

The  next  question  is,  Shall  we  exer- 
cise that  discretion  and  send  it  to  a  com- 
mittee?   The  answer  is  decisively  "No." 
We  did  exactly  that  in  1960.    In  defer- 
ence to   the   arguments  made  at  that 
time,  we  sent  the  bill  to  a  committee,  I 
believe  for  5  days.     And  after  5  days. 
2  of  them  spent  in  hearings,  what  hap- 
pened?    The  only   thing  of  substance 
that  happened  was  the  passing  of  5  days. 
I   do  not  believe  we  can  engage  in 
these  face-saving  devices  at  such  a  seri- 
ous time  as  the  present  over  the  issue  of 
civil  rights  on  the  theory  that  we  are 
preserving  a  committee  system. 


I  hold  in  my  hand  all  the  volumes  of 
the  hearings  already  held  before  Senate 
committees  on  the  civil  rights  bill  in  this 
Congress.  This  is  a  rather  impressive 
body  of  information.  Can  anyone  con- 
ceive of  any  question  as  thoroughly  con- 
sidered as  this  being  considered  again 
within  the  2  weeks  in  committee  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  suggested? 
Of  course  not.    I  shall  read  the  titles. 

The  first  title  is  "Civil  Rights,  the 
President's  Program.  1963— Hearing  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. ' 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 
Mr    MORSE.    Are  those  hearings  on 
the  bill  that  the  majority  leader  wishes 
to  place  on  the  calendar? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Those  hearings  are  on 
the  basic  subject  of  the  bill. 
Mr   MORSE.    Not  on  this  bill? 
Mr.    JAVITS.     Not  upon   the   exact 
terms  of  this  bill. 
Mr  MORSE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 
Mr   AIKEN.    I  notice  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  before  him  a  sub- 
stantial  armful   of   printed   records   of 
hearings.    I  hold  in  my  hand  the  hear- 
ings on  the  textile  subsidy  bill  and  the 
wheat  legislation.    It  seems  to  me  that, 
judging  from  the  volume  of  the  hearings, 
the  civil  rights  bill  Is  In  a  much  better 
state  of  preparation  to  come  to  the  floor 
and  be  acted  upon  than  the  manufactur- 
er's export  tax  or  the  textile  subsidy  bill 
covered   by   little,   skimpy   hearings.    I 
never  noticed  the  great  volume  of  testi- 
mony which  had  been  given  on  the  civil 
rights  legislation  before,  and  I  am  glad 
that  it  is  so  well  prepared  for  action  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  hearings  on  the 
President's  civil  rights  program  sent  up 
in  1963  bear  directly  in  every  germane 
way  upon  the  provisions  which  are  now 
incorporated  in  the  bill.  The  hearings 
held  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  July.  August,  and  September  of 
1963  are  entitled,  "Civil  Rights,  the  Presi- 
dents  Program.  1963."  The  record  Is 
483  pages  long. 

The  next  hearings,  on  fair  employ- 
ment practices  legislation,  were  held  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  a  member.  That  record  is  578 
pages  long.  The  hearings  were  held  In 
July  and  August  of  last  year. 

The  next  one  is  entitled,  "Civil  Rights, 
Public  Accommodations,"  hearings  held 
throughout  the  month  of  July— almost 
daily— of  1963,  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce.  That  record  is  1,524 
pages  long. 

Incidentally,  two  of  the  bills  were  re- 
ported to  the  Senate.  The  bill  on  equal 
opportunity  in  employment,  and  the  bill 
on  public  accommodations,  had  already 
been  reported  by  the  Senate  committees 
before  the  House  bill  came  over.  They 
are  now  on  the  calendar  and  have  not 
been  acted  upon. 

Mr  KEATING.  Has  the  Senator  in- 
cluded the  hearings  on  the  bill  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  1963? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have:  that  was  the 
first  volume. 


Mr  KEATING.  In  all  fairness  it 
should  be  said  that  at  that  time  the  only 
witness  called  was  the  Attorney  General. 
He  was  questioned  by  one  member  of  the 
committee  for  nine  sessions.  Other  Sen- 
ators had  no  opportunity  to  question  the 
Attorney  General.  How  many  pages  are 
covered  by  that  record? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  particular  hearing. 
I  believe,  took  483  pages. 

Mr  KEATING.  That  is  illustrative  of 
what  would  take  place  if  fuither  hear- 
ings were  held  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee or  one  of  its  subcommittees.  The 
precedent  set  by  the  interrogation  of  the 
Attorney  General  by  one  of  our  distin- 
guished legal  colleagues  is  indicative  of 
what  we  have  come  to  learn  happens 
when  the  committee  on  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve  is  confronted  with  civil 
rights  legislation.  That  is  one  reason 
why  I  fully  support  the  position  of  my 
colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
in  a  moment.    I  should  like  to  finish  this 
one  thought.    In  addition,  for  Members 
who  are  seeking  enlightenment  of  com- 
mittee deliberations,  there  are  three  vol- 
umes of  hearings  on  this  very  measure 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
other    body,    constituting    2.649    pages. 
The  hearings  were  held  throughout  May. 
June,  July,  and  August  of  1963.    There- 
fore, it  seems  to  me  that  when  we  talk 
about  a  brief  reference  of  the  bill  to 
committee,    we    are    talking    about    a 
shadow  without  substance,  and  the  grave 
danger  of  a  real  offense  to  the  people  of 
America  who.  as  the  majority  leader  has 
said  so  justly,  expect  us  at  long  last  to 
act  on  this  matter,  which  is  not  only 
critically  important  to  the  Constitution, 
but  also  critically  important  to  the  pub- 
lic order  and  tranquility. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    The  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Keating]  has  said  that 
what  happened  was  indicative  of  a  long 
session  by  the  Judiciary  Committee.    I 
believe  it  was  indicative  of  something 
else.    It  shows  that  a  great  many  ques- 
tions can  be  asked  about  this  bill,  and 
that  we  can  find  out  a  great  deal  about 
it      If  Senators  will  read  the  Record. 
they  will  find  that  the  Attorney  General 
brought  out  certain  facts.    I  remember 
one  illustration  that  was  brought  out. 
It  took  a  whole  day  for  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI 
to  question  the  Attorney  General  about 
the  laws  that  are  on  the  statute  books. 
He  went  through  all  the  laws,  read  them 
and  interpreted  them,  and  he  asked  the 
Attorney  General  which  one  of  all  the 
laws  the  Attorney  General  had  used  In 
any  way  to  protect  the  rights  of  minority 
groups.      The    Attorney    General    said 

"None." 

He  said  that  no  one  had  been  Indicted, 
and  no  one  had  been  convicted  under 
those  laws.  „  .^  *     ♦ 

The  Senator  will  also  recall  that  at 
that  time  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  told  a  story  about 
a  boy  and  girl  who  were  sittmg  on  the 
banks  of  a  river  in  the  bright  moonlight. 
The  flowers  were  blooming  and  giving 
off  their  fragrance.    It  was  early  in  the 
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evening  and  it  was  just  the  proper  set- 
ting for  a  little  loving.  Finally  he  spoke 
up  and  said.  "What  would  you  like  to 

be?" 

She  said,  "I  would  like  to  be  right  here 
forever  breathing  the  fragrance  of  the 
flowers,  with  the  moon  shining  on  us. 
sitting  here  by  the  side  of  the  streanv 

Then  she  turned  to  him  and  said 
"What  would  you  like  to  be?" 

He  said.  "You  know,  I  would  like  to  be 
an  octopus." 

She  said.  "An  octopus?  Why  would 
you  like  to  be  that  ugly  thing?" 

"Oh  "  he  said,  "an  octopus  has  many 
arms.  With  all  those  arms.  I  could  em- 
brace you  with  all  of  them." 

She  said.  "You  are  not  using  the  arms 
you  have." 

The  senior  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina said  to  the  Attorney  General.  "That 
is  just  like  you.  You  are  not  using  all 
the  arms  that  you  have  at  the  present 

time. '  ^  ^  .  . 

I  believe  that  is  true  with  regard  to 
some  of  the  laws  that  are  on  the  statute 
books  which  are  not  being  used,  but  for 
political  purposes  it  has  been  decided 
to  put  some  more  laws  on  the  statute 
books. 

Mr.   KEATING.     Mr.   President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.     I  am  afraid  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  South  Carolina 
misunderstood  the  point  I  was  making. 
I  was  in  no  way  attacking  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  questioning  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina.    I 
was  not  in  any  way  attacking  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  persons  who  might 
be  questioned.    My  distinguished  friend 
from  North  Carolina  proved  it.  if  there 
ever  had  been  any  doubt  that  many  per- 
sons might  be  questioned.    I  am  sure  that 
he  could  ask  as  many  more,  even  without 
being  repetitious  in  any  way.    H's  ability 
and  agility  are  well  recognized.    The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
I  am  sure,  has  misunderstood  the  point  I 
was  mak'ng.  which  was  that  if  we  ever 
send  the  bill  to  the  committee,  it  will  be 
extrathoroughly  reviewed  again.     That 
is  what  I  am  seeking  to  avoid. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  knows  that  it  could 
be  sent  to  committee  for  a  definite  num- 
ber of  days  or  for  a  certain  limited  time. 
Then,  if  it  were  not  reported,  the  Senate 
could  call  for  it  to  be  returned  to  it  at 
any  time  it  wished. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Our  experience  shows 
that  that  is  a  complete  nullity.  The  only 
result  was  to  delay  the  proceedings  a  few 
days.  I  see  nothing  to  be  gained  by  it, 
and  much  to  be  lost. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  helpful  intercession.  I  should  like  to 
summarize  my  arguments,  if  I  may. 

First,  the  procedure  undertaken  this 
afternoon,  which  the  Chair  has  sus- 
tained, follows  the  Senate  rules  to  the 
letter.  It  follows  exactly  upon  rule  XIV. 
Therefore,  Senators  who  would  ask  the 
Chair  to  rule  that  that  is  not  applicable 
and  that  it  is  obviated  by  something 
else,  are  seeking  to  change  the  construc- 
tion. We  are  pleading  for  literal  con- 
struction. 


It  is  the  tradition  of  our  courts,  in  the 
interpretation  of  law.  that  where  there 
are  two  sections,  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  reconcile  them.  In  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  the  word  "inconsistent 
recognizes  the  fact  that  these  two  sec- 
tions are  completely  reconcilable.  The 
act  sought  to  amend  only  those  ru  es  of 
the  Senate  which  are  inconsistent  with  it, 
and  it  is  clear  that  rule  XIV  is  not  in- 
consistent with  it. 

Some  of  the  bills  which  come  to  the 
Senate  after  having  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  can  go  directly  to  the 
calendar,  if  there  is  objection  to  further 
proceedings  on  second  reading.  This  is 
entirely  consistent  with  the  general  rule 
that  bills  and  resolutions  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee,  ex- 
cept where  another  rule  provides  some- 
thing else  for  certain  bills.  So  my  point 
is  that  as  this  carves  out  a  part  of  the 
law  it  does  not  affect  the  whole:  that, 
therefore,  the  two  sections  are  completely 
consistent. 

Finally  there  is  no  undue  power  re- 
siding m  any  one  Senator.  I  have  spec- 
ified the  numberless  powers  that  Sena- 
tors have,  including  the  power  to  bring 
about  the  closing  of  the  doors  for  a 
secret  session  of  the  Senate,  or  to  tie 
the  Senate  in  knots  for  days. 

Mr  President,  the  precedent  Is  very 
clear  We  had  exactly  this  situation  in 
1960  We  sent  the  bill  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  almost  a  week.  It  was 
absolutely  meaningless  in  terms  of  en- 
lightening the  Senate.  It  came  back  as 
a  routine  matter,  and  we  had  spent  the 
time  In  vain.    We  cannot  afford  to  do 

that  now. 

Also,  extensive  hearings  have  been 
held,  both  in  the  other  body  and  in  the 
Senate,  on  the  basic  subject  of  the  bill. 
Finally,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  an  abso- 
lutely conclusive  argument,  quite  apart 
from  the  weight  and  importance  of  what 
we  are  doing,  that  we  should  be  entitled 
to  use  the  rules  just  as  the  deeply  con- 
vinced opponents  not  only  plan  to  use 
the  rules  in  the  future,  but  as  they  have 
used  them  already  in  order  to  cut  down 
and  emasculate  civil  righU  legislation 
both  in  1957  and  1960. 

The  final  and  conclusive  argument  is 
that  unless  Senators  vote  to  sustain  the 
Chair,  they  may  well  lose  control  over 
the  bill,  except  by  the  discharge  proce- 
dure, which  is  extremely  cumbersome  and 
almost  impossible   to  accomplish.     The 
bill   would  have  to  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judic  ary.  where  It 
would  be  buried ;  whereas  if  the  Chair  is 
sustained,  the  bill  will  be  on  the  calen- 
dar, within  the  reach  of  and  subject  to 
the  mandate  of  the   normal  procedure 
of  the  Senate  as  to  whether  it  will  be 
called  up  and  debated,  when  an  effort  is 
made  to  call  it  up  on  motion,  rather  than 
to  have  it  referred  to  committee. 

In  short,  placing  the  bill  on  the  calen- 
dar is  the  only  way  by  which  the  very 
things  which  we  are  implored  to  recog- 
nize could  be  recognized.  I  submit  that 
to  act  in  the  other  way  would  be  a  fruit- 
less exercise  because  of  what  we  know, 
in  history,  to  have  occurred  to  bills  when 
they  were  referred  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  after  extensive  hearings  had 
already  been  held. 


For  all  these  reasons.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ate should  vote  to  override  the  aPPeal 
and  to  sustain  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 
Th  s  will  be  the  first  historic  call  to  the 
Senate  s  duty  in  the  civil  rights  field.  It 
is  high  time.  It  is  not  1  minute  too  soon. 
Indeed,  it  may  already  be  too  late. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  MOR-E.  Mr.  President,  the  rec- 
ord is  clear  that  not  often  do  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  his  very  close 
friend  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Javits  1 ,  disagree  in  the  Senate 
either  on  civil  rights  legislation  or  on 
any  other  legislation.  So  it  pains  me  and 
grieves  me  to  find  myself  in  such  com- 
plete disagreement  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  as  to  the  procedure  that 
ought  to  be  followed  by  the  Senate  In 
starting  the  historic  consideration  of  a 
civil  rights  bill  which  I  hope  will  finally 
pass  and  will,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
United  States,  truly  make  the  Negroes  of 
this  country  first-class  citizens. 

Once  aga  n.  as  in  1957  and  1960. 1  dis- 
sociate myself  from  the  argument  that 
the  end  justifies  the  means.  This  par- 
liamentary tactic  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate this  afternoon  boils  down  to  an  end- 
that-justifles-the-means  argument.  To 
resort  to  that  sort  of  parliamentary  tac- 
tic will  do  great  harm  to  the  objective  of 
all  of  us  who  believe  that  the  colored 
citizens  ought  to  be  given  in  this  session 
of  Congress  their  constitutional  rights, 
as  enjoyed  by  white  people,  and  b3  made, 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  first- 
class  citizens.  We  will  suffer  m  our 
cause  with  American  public  opinion, 
which  will  be  the  final   judge  of  this 

issue. 

It  will  be  American  public  opinion  that 
will  break  the  oncoming  filibuster  in  this 
body  If,  as,  and  when  It  develops.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  develop.  Would  that  It  did 
not  But  in  case  it  does,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  filibuster  will  be  broken  by 
American  public  opinion.  It  will  be  bro- 
ken when  every  pair  of  eyes  In  this  coun- 
try—190  million  of  them,  more  or  less- 
are  focused  on  the  fioor  of  this  Senate 
and  the  voting  conduct  of  Members  of 
this  body  becomes  a  matter  of  public 
knowledge  from  coast  to  coast.  I  say  re- 
spectfully that  when  Senators  take  the 
position  that  they  are  not  going  to  vote 
for  cloture  to  break  a  filibuster,  they  will 
hear  from  home. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  believe  there 
should  be  full  debate  on  the  civil  rights 
bill  on  its  merits.  But  when  that  full 
debate  Is  over,  there  should  be  a  vote  on 
It  and  a  tactic  should  not  be  used  to  seek 
to  prevent  a  vote  from  ever  occurring. 

I  believe  that  once  a  filibuster  starts 
and  the  other  business  of  the  Senate 
comes  to  a  dead  halt,  and  we  devote  24 
hours  of  the  day  and  night  for  as  many 
weeks  as  It  may  take  the  public  to  make 
up  Its  mind  that  the  filibuster  ought  to 
end.  that  will  be  the  course  of  action  that 
will  break  the  filibuster.  When  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  Is  called 
day  In  and  day  out,  24  hours  of  the  day 
and  night,  to  the  great  Issue  being  de- 
bated on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  I  have 
no  doubt  about  what  they  will  say  to  the 
Senators  from  their  respective  States. 


I  am  willing  to  allow  that  public  opin- 
ion  to   react.     That   Is   when   we   shall 
break  the  filibuster,  and  not  until  then. 
Mr.  GRUENING.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  I  Intend  to  support 
the  civil  rights  legislation.  Action  to 
accord  our  colored  citizens  the  full 
measure  of  equality  enjoyed  by  white 
citizens  is  long  overdue. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  find  myself  in 
complete  sympathy  with  the  position  ex- 
pressed by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, that  there  is  no  reason  to  bypass  the 
regular  procedure,  and  that  if  the  bill 
could   be    referred    to   committee    with 
a  reasonable  time  limit,  an  order  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  bill  and  report  It  by  a 
specific  date,  we  would  be  In  a  better 
position   to   appraise   the  bill   when   It 
comes  to  the  floor;  we  would  be  In  a  bet- 
ter position  before  the  American  people; 
we  would  not  be  violating  established 
Senate  procedure  and  I  believe  It  would 
strengthen  the  cause  of  civil  rights  in 
which  I  firmly  believe  and  shall  vote  for. 
I  ask  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]   whether  it  is  a  fact,  as 
stated  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  that  If  the  point 
of  order  is  overruled,  the  bill  will  auto- 
matically be  referred  to  committee,  with 
no  time  limit? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  was  coming  to  that;  I 
wanted  to  finish  this  argument  first,  and 
then  take  up  that  point. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  an  impor- 
tant matter. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is.  In  my  opinion, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  dead 
wrong,  and  I  will  show  before  I  am 
through  why  I  think  he  Is  wrong  in  his 
parliamentary  position.  If  the  Senator 
will  permit  me  to  finish  this  other  train 
of  thought — I  have  almost  finished  It — 
I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  the  Senator's 
question. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  in  my 
judgment,  what  is  really  being  started 
this  afternoon  by  the  liberals  Is  a  par- 
liamentary battle  over  rules,  which  we 
do  not  have  to  engage  In  at  all.     We 
should  hold  fast  to  the  objective  we  are 
seeking  in  regard  to  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the   14th  amendment  and  the 
other  sections  of  the  Constitution  that 
are  being  denied  to  the  Negroes  of  this 
country.    It  is  not  necessary  to  engage 
in  a  parliamentary  battle  with  the  op- 
ponents of  civil  rights,  because  that  is 
diversionary;   It  is  distracting.     It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of  the 
Issue  In  which  we  are  involved.     I  be- 
lieve that  some  Senators  are  falling  Into 
the  pit  which  the  anti-clvll-rlghters  have 
dug  for  them.    We  should  hold  the  antl- 
civll-righters  to  a  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  the  civil  rights  legislation;  and  pro- 
cedure is  important  In  holding  them  to 
the  merits  of  civil  rights  legislation. 

So.  Mr.  President.  Senators  should  not 
adopt  an  "end  justifies  the  means"  pro- 
cedure or  a  procedure  of  expediency — 
which.  In  my  judgment,  Is  a  kind  de- 
scription of  what  the  majority  leader 
has  proposed  this  afternoon,  and.  by  the 
way.  is  quite  inconsistent,  as  I  shall 
show  before  I  conclude,  with  the  posi- 


tion of  the  majority  leader  in  1957,  on 
this  very  issue.  In  1957  the  now  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
IMr.  Mansfield],  was  with  us.  not 
against  us,  on  this  procedural  fight;  and, 
as  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  pointed 
out,  the  late  beloved  President  of  the 
United  States,  when  he  was  Senator 
Kennedy  from  Massachusetts,  in  1957, 
was  also  with  us,  as  was  the  then  Sena- 
tor from  Texas.  Lyndon  Johnson. 

Mr.  President,  expediency  is  not  a 
criterion  of  liberalism.  To  the  con- 
trary. I  hold  to  the  point  of  view  that 
expediency  is  irreconcilable  with  liberal- 
ism. In  my  judgment,  a  liberal  has  an 
obligation  to  hold  to  the  merits,  and 
cannot  justify  adoption  of  the  use  of  the 
test  "the  end  justifles  the  means."  I  do 
not  think  that  can  ever  be  Justlfled  by  a 
liberal,  any  more,  Mr.  President,  than  I 
think  adoption  of  an  expediency  course 
of  action,  as  is  being  proposed  here,  can 
be  justlfled. 

Now  I  turn  to  the  position  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  In  regard  to  what  will 
happen  to  this  bill  If  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  Is  not  sustained  by  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  said  that 
would  mean  the  bill  would  go  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  that  It  would 
then  be  under  the  full  control  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  that  at  that 
point  there  would  be  nothing  the  Senate 
could  do  about  It. 

Mr,  President,  let  us  correct  that  state- 
ment immediately:  If  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  is  overruled  by  the  Senate — and  I 
hope  It  will  be— then  this  bill  will  be 
in  exactly  the  same  position  that  it  was 
m  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  session 
this  afternoon,  when  the  Senator  from 
Montana  sought  to  have  the  bill  placed 
on  the  calendar  without  being  referred 
to  a  committee.    That  will  be  the  parlia- 
mentary position  of  the  bill  at  that  point; 
and  it  will  be  in  order  to  move  that  the 
bill  be  sent  to  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
under  whatever  instructions  the  Senate 
may  wish  to  give  the  committee.    That  is 
the   parliamentary   situation;    and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  dead  wrong 
in  his  statement   about  parliamentary 
law  and  procedure,  when  he  makes  the 
plea  that  the  Senate  vote  to  sustain  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  because,  so  he  said, 
if  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  is  not  sus- 
tained by  the  Senate,  the  bill  will  auto- 
matically go  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, and  will  be  beyond  the  control  of 
the  Senate.    Mr.  President,  that  simply  is 
not  so. 

I  wish  to  repeat  what  the  situation  will 
be :  If  Senators  want  to  have  committee 
hearings  held  on  this  bill,  they  should 
vote  in  favor  of  overruling  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair;  and  the  moment  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair  is  overruled  by  the  Senate, 
it  will  be  in  order  to  move  that  the  bill 
be  referred  to  committee,  under  what- 
ever instructions  the  Senate  may  wish 
to  place  upon  It. 

Earlier  this  afternoon,  I  suggested 
what  I  would  do— although  I  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  confer  with  very  many 
Senators  about  it,  and  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  modify  It.  But  as  of  now.  If  I 
made  the  motion,  I  would  move  that  the 
bin  be  sent  to  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
for  hearings  for  2  weeks. 


I  wish  to  say  to  my  liberal  friends  in 
this  body — with  whom  I  am  of  one  mind 
as  regards  the  merits  of  the  bill — that 
in  my  judgment,  it  is  very  Important  that 
there  be  committee  hearings,  because  of 
the  legal  problems  which  will  arise  after 
the  bill  is  passed. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  the  legal  argu- 
ment I  have  made  in  years  gone  by.    It 
never  has  been  successfully  challenged, 
because  time  and  time  again  the  courts 
have  laid  down  the  point  I  have  made; 
namely,  a  committee  record  by  the  body 
which  passes  the  bill  Is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  courts,  in  connection  with 
future  litigation,  because  the  courts  fre- 
quently refer  to  the  committee  reports, 
in  order  to  determine  the  legislative  in- 
tent and  In  order  to  determine  the  facts. 
However,  Mr.  President,  what  is  being 
proposed  here  is  that  the  Senate  pass  a 
piece  of  proposed  legislation  which  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  knows  will  be  the 
subject  of  great  amounts  of  litigation  for 
years  to  come,  until  the  law  is  finally  in- 
terpreted  and  applied  by  the  courts  of  the 
country  in  litigated  cases.    So  we  shall 
be  shortchanging  the  courts  of  the  Na- 
tion If  we  do  not  build  a  committee-hear- 
ing record  which  can  be  used  by  the 
courts  as  a  frame  of  reference. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  justify  fol- 
lowing that  course  of  action,  if  we  really 
mean  to  be  of  maximum  help  to  the 
Negroes  of  this  country,  in  giving  assur- 
ance that  they  will  be  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  full  constitutional  rights  which  are 
enjoyed    by   the   white   people    of    the 
United  States.    After  all,  if  this  proposed 
legislation  is  enacted,  it  will  not  automat- 
ically follow  that  the  Negroes  wUl  enjoy 
the  rights  sought  to  be  encompassed  in 
the  proposed  legislation;  there  still  will 
be  case  after  case  In  which  the  law  will 
be  challenged,  and  litigation  after  litiga- 
tion will  reach  the  courts.    So  I  want  the 
courts  of  the  country  to  be  given  the  very 
best  possible  record  which  the  Senate 
can  give  them,  on  which  to  enable  them 
to  render  their  decisions. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  for  a  moment 
I  wish  to  refer  briefly— I  shall  not  read 
all  of  it,  but  I  wish  to  place  some  of  it 
in  the  Record,  for  I  think  it  important 
that  this  be  stated  publicly  today— to  the 
statement  I  placed  in  the  Record  of  the 
Senate  on  February  17.  1960.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 106,  part  3,  page  2765.  At  that 
time,  in  arguing  that  basic  procedural 
point,  I  said: 

Mr  Morse.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  well  informed 
with  respect  to  the  motion  I  am  about  to 
make  *   *   * 

Mr  President,  I  move  that  the  pending 
bill  H  R.  6127.  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957. 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  Instructions  to  report  the  same  back  to 
the  Senate  within  7  days  either  with  or 
without  amendment,  as  the  committee,  in  Its 
judgment,  may  determine. 


I  went  on  to  say : 

Mr.  President,  the  first  argument  I  wish  to 
make  in  support  of  my  moUon  is  that  the 
motion  is  well  established  in  the  precedents 
of  the  Senate.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  mo- 
tion to  have  the  Senate  refer  a  bill  to  a 
committee  with  instructions. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  make,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  subject 
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matter  which  la  highly  controversial.  The 
pending  bill  Is  highly  complicated  It  Is  a 
bill  which  unquestionably,  when  passed  In 
whatever  form  It  Is  passed,  will  find  Its  way 
Into  the  covirtrooms  of   America. 

REQUniEMENTS    Or    LEGISLATIVE    HISTORY 

As  a  lawyer.  I  wish  to  stress  that  point. 
I  repeat  It.  Mr.  President.  We  are  dealing 
with  a  complex  and  complicated  piece  of 
legislation  which  Is  bound  to  And  Its  way 
into  the  courtrooms  of  America  In.  I  think, 
a  considerable  number  of  cases.  We  owe  It 
to  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Government.  In 
my  opinion,  to  make.  In  the  Senate,  a  record 
on  the  bin  In  the  form  of  a  legislative  history 
on  which  the  courts  of  America  can  rely. 

I  wish  to  raise  a  point  of  law  and  to  point 
out  to  the  Senate  that  there  Is  no  one  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  who,  under  the  can- 
ons of  legislative  construction.  Is  In  an  of- 
ficial position  to  make  an  official  legislative 
history  of  the  bill.  There  Is  no  official 
spokesman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary who  can  discuss  the  bill  on  the  basis  of 
a  report  by  that  committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  digress  briefly,  to  stress 
to  the  Senate  that  if  Senators  think  the 
debate  which  will  be  had  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  by  placing  the  bill  on  the 
calendar  and  not  sending  it  to  commit- 
tee will  make  a  legislative  history  of  the 
bill,  they  could  not  be  more  dead  wrong 
as  a  matter  of  law,  because  then  there 
would  be  no  basis,  under  the  court  de- 
cisions, for  making  the  legislative  history 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  without 
having  the  bill  first  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee and  having  the  committee  sub- 
mit its  report  on  the  bill. 

For  that  reason  I  was  aghast  in  1957. 
I  was   then  able   to  convince  my  dear 
friend  the  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr. 
Mansfield!    that    I    was    correct;    ap- 
parently I  am  unable  to  convince  him 
today,  although  I  never  give  up  hope.    In 
1957  we  stressed  the  point — and  I  stress 
it  again  today — that  the  courts  need  the 
guidance  of  legislative  history.    I  said: 
It  la  of  the  utmost  ImporUnce.  as  a  legal 
matter,  that  we  give  to  the  courts  of  Amer- 
ica the  service  I  believe  they  are  entitled  to 
receive  from  the  Senate  with  regard  to  this 
highly  complicated  piece  of  proposed  legis- 
lation,  by  having  submitted   to  the  Senate 
an  official  committee  report  on  the  bill.  In 
regard   to  which   report  a  representative  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  can  speak 
on    the    bin.    as    to    Its    legislative    history 
through  the  committee  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

I  respectfully  say  that  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Knowland)  cannot  make  that 
official  legislative  history  of  the  bill,  because 
he  Is  not  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  I  respectfully  say  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  |Mr  Douglas  |  cannot  make 
that  official  legislative  history  of  the  bill, 
because  he  Is  not  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

We  owe  it  to  the  courts,  which  will  be 
called  upon  to  decide  the  contested  cases  un- 
der whatever  form  of  bill  we  pass  In  the 
Senate,  to  give  them  an  official  legislative 
history  of  the  bill,  and  that  requires  a  com- 
mittee report  and  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  In  an  official  position, 
to  speak  on  that  official  report. 
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Let  us  not  make  that  mistake  today. 
Let  us  not  weaken  our  chances  of  passing 
a  civil  rights  bill  that  will  stand  all  the 
tests  of  the  courts  in  subsequent  years 
after  passage.  Take  the  time  that  is 
necessary  now.  After  all.  2  weeks  is  not 
an  excessive  period  of  time  or.  for  that 
matter  3  weeks,  for  a  committee  to  call 


on  the  experts,  the  constitutional  au- 
thorities, the  recognized  authorities  in 
all  the  other  fields  involved  in  the  civil 
rights  bill  as  it  has  come  from  the  House, 
to  make  an  official  committee  record  that 
can  be  used  not  only  by  Senators  in  the 
debate,  but  by  the  courts  of  America. 
Ii  can  be  used  also  by  the  final  judge 
of  all  we  do— the  people  of  the  United 

States 

I  say  to  my  liberal  friends  in  the  Sen- 
ate that  they  are  proposing  a  course  of 
action  today  that  would  greatly  weaken 
the  cause  with  public  opinion.  There 
are  many  wonderful  people  in  this  coun- 
try who  are  for  civil  rights  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  when  its  application  comes 
close  to  them,  some  doubts  creep  into 
their  minds.  They  wonder  if  we  are  not 
moving  too  fast,  overlooking  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  room  for 
gradualism  on  the  Issue. 

For  100  years  the  argument  of  gradu- 
alism has  prevailed,  and  today  the  Negro, 
so  far  as  his  constitutional  rights  are 
concerned,  has  no  more  constitutional 
rights  than  he  had  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  for 
there  has  been  no  passage  of  proposed 
legislation  to  implement  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  so 
basic  to  a  guarantee  of  constitutional 
rights  to  the  Negroes. 

If  we  let  the  point  of  view  prevail 
across  the  land  that  the  Senate  was  not 
fair,  that  the  Senate  was  not  willing  to 
give  the  proponents  and  the  opponents 
an  opportunity  to  make  an  official  rec- 
ord, many  doubts  will  be  created,  and  we 
shall  start  changing  people  from  being 
ardent  supporters  of  our  position  on  civil 
rights  to  doubting  Thomases.  A  mistake 
is  never  made  when  we  lean  over  back- 
ward in  the  administration  of  American 
law  in  seeing  to  it  that  a  maximum  op- 
portunity is  given  to  those  who  question 
the  course  of  action  that  is  being  recom- 
mended. 

The  opponents  of  civil  rights  are  en- 
titled to  a  committee  hearing.    But  it  is 
extremely  important  that  the  proponents 
of  civil  rights  take  advantage  of  a  com- 
mittee hearing  and  that  an  official  com- 
mittee hearing  record  be  made.     That 
cannot  be  done  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate.   A  constitutional  authority  cannot 
be  called  in  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  testify  for  the  Congressional  Record. 
Mr   GRUENING.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 
Mr.   GRUENING.     I    flnd   myself   in 
complete  agreement  with  the   point  of 
view  presented  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon.   I  wonder  if  he  is  willing  to  put  a 
question   to  the  majority  leader   as   to 
whether,  in  either  event,  if  the  point  of 
order  is  sustained  or  defeated,  he  would 
be  willing  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
committee  for  a  limited  period— say  2 
weeks?    I  believe  that  is  what  should  be 
done. 

Mr.  MORSE.  No;  I  shall  not  cross- 
examine  the  majority  leader.  Any  time 
he  wishes  to  do  so.  he  may  speak  for 
himself. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    I  raise  the  question 

because  I  should  like  to  ask  the  question 


myself  in  order  that  before  the  vote 
Senators  may  make  an  Intelligent  ap- 
praisal of  what  is  likely  to  happen. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  wish  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  say  a  word  right  now.  I 
should  like  to  have  him  listen.  I  would 
not  even  want  to  yield  to  him  to  answer 
the  Senator's  question.  I  am  sure  that 
in  due  course  of  time  we  shall  reach  that 
point.  I  wish  first  to  make  the  record, 
because  I  believe  in  the  objectivity  and 
openmindedness  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  I  should  like  to  make  the  rec- 
ord and  then  let  him.  as  a  juror,  so  to 
speak,  pass  his  judgment  upon  it  and 
see  if  he  will  not  agree  with  the  points 
I  am  making  as  to  what  I  believe  wisdom 
dictates  ought  to  be  the  way  we  should 
handle  the  bill  procedurally. 

I  believe  the  proponents  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  civil  rights  are  entitled  to  have 
an  official  committee  record  made.  The 
American  people  are  entitled  to  it.  I  do 
not  believe  that  Senators  should  adopt 
the  short-cut  procedure  that  is  being 
proposed  this  afternoon.  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  adopt  a  procedure  of  ex- 
pediency. I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to 
adopt  an  "end-justifles-the-means"  at- 
titude. I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to 
adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI,  if  I 
correctly  interpreted  him.  just  because 
some  of  the  anti-civil-righters  have 
thrown  the  rules  at  us  in  the  past. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  throw  the 
rules  at  them— assuming,  of  course,  that 
his  interpretation  of  rule  XIV  is  cor- 
rect—and I  believe  he  is  dead  wrong  even 
in  that  interpretation.  I  do  not  think 
the  fight  ought  to  be  waged  by  throwing 
the  rules  at  each  other  across  the  floor 
from  desk  to  desk.  We  ought  to  present 
to  one  another  the  arguments  on  the 
merits  of  the  civil  rights  bill,  after  we 
have  had  the  information  and  material 
supplied  us  in  a  committee  hearing  by 
recognized  authorities  and  experts.  I 
believe  that  is  the  approach  that  we 
ought  to  make.  I  developed  that  at 
some  length  In  my  speech  on  February 
16.  1960. 


PROCEOUKAL    ISSUE  IN    I860 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  permitted  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  certain  ex- 
cerpts from  that  speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr  President.  I  wish  to  make 
a  very  brief  statement  before  I  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request.  I  voted  In  fa- 
vor of  tlie  motion  to  postpone  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  until  Febraury  23.  I 
voted  for  the  motion  because  It  Is  completely 
consistent  with  my  procedural  record  In  the 
Senate,  and  Is  dictated  by  my  convictions  in 
regard  to  what  I  think  orderly  procedure  In 
the  Senate  ought  to  be. 

It  win  be  recalled  that  In  1957  the  civil 
rights  bill  came  over  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate from  the  House.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon then  took  the  position  that  that  House 
civil  rights  bill  should  be  referred  to  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  for  considera- 
tion, and  he  made  a  motion  at  that  time 
that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  with  Instructions  to  re- 
port a  bill.  I  think  the  time  limit  fixed 
finally  was  7  days. 

I  took  the  position  then  that  we  should 
not    undercut    and    undermine    committee 


procedure  In  the  Senate,  because  I  think 
committee  procedure  Is  of  very  great  Im- 
portance to  our  legislative  process.  At  the 
very  least  we  ought  to  try  to  get  the  benefit 
of  a  committee  report  and  committee  action 
on  any  bill  that  comes  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  consideration.  We  ought  to  have 
from  a  committee  a  report  of  the  official 
hearings  the  committee  may  have  held.  In 
which  qualified  expert  witnesses  testified  be- 
fore the  committee  In  regard  to  the  prob- 
lems Involved  In  the  bill. 

That   procedure  Is  particularly  Important 
m  the  field  of  civil  rights,  where  there  are 
involved  so  many  questions  of  constitutional 
law      Many  legal  Issues  are  bound  to  arise, 
once  we   get  through  passing  a  civil  rights 
bill      As   I   said   yesterday,   we  can   be   sure 
every   paragraph  of  any  civil  rights  bill  we 
pass  Is  going  to  be  litigated  In  the  courts.     I 
think   we  ought   to  have  submitted   to   the 
courts  the  strongest  possible  record  that  has 
been   made,  leglslatlvewlse,  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.     The  cases  are  replete 
m  support  of  the  position  I  took  In  1957.  and 
which  I  again  take  this  year,  that  we  have  a 
stronger  legislative  record  when  we  can  turn 
over   to    the   courts   committee   reports   and 
committee   hearings   In   reference   to   a   bill 
when  there  Is  sought,  by  the  courts,  the  leg- 
islative intent  with  regard  to  any  law  that 
is  called  Into  litigation. 

so.  because  I  feel  the  course  of  action  I 
fought  for  In  1957  on  the  civil  rights  bill 
which  was  before  us  for  consideration  at  that 
time,  on  which  I  was  defeated,  and  for  which 
course  of  action  I  fought  again  this  time, 
and  was  defeated  again,  was  the  most  orderly 
procedure  to  follow.  I  voted  In  favor  of  the 
motion  to  postpone. 

I  well  know  that  now.  as  In  1967.  I  shall 
be  subjected  to  a  lot  of  criticism  and  mis- 
understanding on  the  part  of  very  sincere 
and  wonderfully  Intentloned  people  who  be- 
lieve that  the  ends  Justify  the  means  In  civil 
rlghU  legislation,  and  that  the  only  thing 
that  counts  happens  to  be  the  ends;  that  we 
must  get  civil  rights  legislation,  and  we  do 
not  have  to  pay  very  much  attention  to  the 
procedural  means  by  which  we  get  that 
legislation. 

I  can  understand  how  people  will  hold 
that  point  of  view,  but  tt  Is  not  mine.  I 
will  never  adopt  that  point  of  view  In  the 
Senate,  because  It  Is  Important  for  us  to  fol- 
low orderly  procedure  In  this  body.  I  do 
not  yield  to  any  Member  of  the  Senate  In  my 
dedication  to  civil  rights,  and  I  am  in  favor 
of  the  adoption  of  the  strongest  possible  civil 
rights  bill  we  can  pass  In  this  session  or 
Congress  It  will  be  found  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  be  challenged  In  the  Sen- 
ate time  and  time  again.  In  the  days  and 
weeks  ahead,  as  we  consider  civil  rights  leg- 
islation, for  going  much  further  than  I  sur- 
mise a  majority  In  the  Senate  will  try  to  go 
in  seeking  to  get  effective  civil  rights  legis- 
lation. 

I  believe  that  we  must  pass  legislation 
which  will  put  Into  effect  the  Suprerne 
Court's  historic  decisions  In  respect  to  the 
school  systems  of  this  country,  and  that  we 
ought  to  pass  legislation  which  will  guaran- 
tee putting  into  effect  the  meaning  of  the 
14th  and  15th  amendments,  which  assure 
Negroes  In  this  country  the  right  to  vote. 

It  win  be  recalled  that  In  the  debate  In 
1957  I  pointed  out  that  In  my  Judgment  the 
bill  would  not  result  In  adding  a  single  Ne- 
gro voter  to  the  voting  rolls  of  this  country. 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  report,  filed  with  the  Congress 
only  a  few  days  before  adjournment  last 
year.  In  effect  said  the  same  thing. 

We  have  to  pass  a  civil  rights  bill  which 
will  really  give  some  teeth  to  any  provision 
which  Involves  an  attempt  to  give  the  Ne- 
groes of  this  country  voting  privileges. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  It  Is  a  great  mistake 
for  those  of  us  working  so  sincerely  together 


on  the  substantive  features  of  civil  rights  to 
find  ourselves  the  least  bit  quarreling  over 
the  procedures  to  be  followed.  I  want  my 
colleagues  to  know  I  am  deeply  concerned 
over  the  preservation  of  orderly  procedures 
m  the  Senate.  I  have  taken  my  stand  on 
procedure,  and  I  shall  be  proud  to  stand  on 
the  record  I  have  made  In  that  respect. 

We  have   the  question.     Where  do  we  go 
from  here?     It  seems  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  apparently  the  only  choice 
he  has  is   the   bill   now  pending  before  the 
Senate.     The  only  choice  he  has  Is  to  work 
now  on  proposed  civil  rights  legislation  with- 
in the  Senate,  with  the  Senate  acting  as  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole.     That  Is  what  we 
have  done.  In  effect,  by  the  action  we  have 
taken  on  the  yea  and  nay   vote,  since  we 
have  turned  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
into   a  Judiciary   committee.   In   effect.     We 
have  turned  the  whole  Senate  of  the  United 
States   into   a    Judiciary    committee    of    the 
whole  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  In  which 
we  shall  have  to  work.     I  do  not  know  how 
many  weeks  we  shall  have  to  labor,  but  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  work  as  many  weeks  as 
we   have   to   work   as   a   Committee  of   the 
Whole,  to  pass  a  civil  rights  bill  without  the 
benefit  of  hearings  held  by  the  committee, 
and   without  the   benefit  of   the    legislative 
record    which    I    think    we    ought    to   have, 
through  the  application  of  committee  pro- 
cedures In   the  Senate.     We  can  do  a  job. 
We  must  do  a  job.     It  will  not  be  as  good  a 
job.  I  submit,  as  It  would  be  If  we  followed 
the  course  of  action  of  having  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  make  their  reports  to  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  l>een  advised,  and  I 
think  reliably,  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  of  the  Senate  has  been 
contemplating  making  a  report  to  us  in  the 
not  too  distant  future  on  a  civil  rights  bill 
pending  before  that  committee. 

I  have  been  told  by  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  that  they  believe  the 
chances  are  pretty  good  that  In  the  not  too 
distant  future  they  will  be  able  to  get  from 
the    Committee   on    the    Judiciary,   of    their 
owa  volition,  a  civil  rights  bill.     I  know  there 
are   sincere   men  In   the   Senate  who   doubt 
that  and  who  say.  "The  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  Is  not  going  to  report  a  bill,  be- 
cause   there    will    be    delaying   and    dilatory 
tactics  resorted  to,  parllamentarywlse.  In  the 
Committee    on     the    Judiciary."     I    cannot 
speak  with  authority  on  that  subject,  because 
I  am  not  a  member  of  the  committee,  but  I 
want  the  Record  to  show  there  are  those  on 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  who  do  not 
share   that  point  of  view,   and  who  believe 
they  are  making  substantial  progress  In  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  toward  report- 
ing some  civil  rights  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  can  accept  with 
any  enthusiasm  the  Idea  of  turning  the  Sen- 
ate Into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  to  handle 
proposed  civil  rights  legislation.  I  think  -ve 
ought  to  at  least  exhaust  the  rules  of  pro- 
cedure available  to  us  In  the  rulebook,  to 
get  before  us  a  clvU  rights  bill  from  a  com- 
mittee. I  spoke  about  this  matter  this 
morning,  and  I  shall  not  repeat  myself  other 
than  to  summarize  the  position  I  took  this 
morning. 

This  morning  I  offered  two  discharge 
resolutions.  As  the  Record  will  show.  I 
asked  a  series  of  parliamentary  Inquiries  of 
the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  who. 
assisted  by  the  Parliamentarian,  put  Into  the 
Record  the  answers  to  those  parliamentary 
questions. 

Briefly,  Mr.  President,  under  the  rules,  I 
cannot  bring  up.  except  by  unanimous  con- 
sent my  resolutions,  which  propose,  respec- 
tively, that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration be  discharged  from  further  consid- 
eration of  a  civil  rights  bill  as  of  February 
25.  unless  In  the  meantime  they  submit  to 
the  Senate  their  reports  on  such  a  bill  either 
favorably  or  unfavorably. 


Mr.  President,  before  I  filed  those  two 
discharge  resolutions  I  conferred  with  ap- 
propriate members  of  the  staffs  of  those  two 
committees,  to  ascertain  which  bill  In  each 
of  the  two  committees,  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  could  be  said  to  en- 
compass the  broadest  scope  of  proposed  civil 
rights  legislation  and  in  regard  to  which  the 
committee  Itself  had  taken  the  greatest 
amount  of  action.  ^      ,    j, 

I  found.  Mr.  President,  that  In  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  a  bUl  had  been  reported 
from  a  subcommittee  to  the  full  committee. 
I  found  m  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration that  the  committee  was  in  the 
process  of  giving  very  careful  consideration 
to  one  of  the  bills,  which  I  cited  In  my  res- 
olution and  that  there  was  the  expectation 
and  anticipation  that  the  bill  might  very 
well  be  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  within  the  next 
few  days.  I  also  found  a  similar  situation 
m  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr  President,  we  can  wait  In  the  Interest 
of  orderly  procedure.  We  can  proceed  to  de- 
bate the  proposal  which  Is  now  In  front  of 
us  and  discuss  a  bill  which  Is  not  germane 
at  all  to  civil  rights.  We  can  discuss  the  blU 
in  terms  of  proposals  for  civil  rights  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  to  It.  in  the  hope  that 
perhaps  some  time  during  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  that  bill  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  or  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  may  report  a  civil  rights  bill  from 
the  committee. 

How  would  Senators  like  to  be  members 
of  either  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration or  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary  under   that   kind  of   a   parliamentary 
treatment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate?     How 
would  Senators  feel,  as  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  or  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  be  considering 
proposed  civil  rights  legislation  in  the  com- 
mittee and  to  flnd  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States— this  happens  to  be  my  description 
and  my  view  as  to  what  I  think  our  conduct 
amounts  to— riding  roughshod  over  the  com- 
mittee by  bringing  to  the  Senate  proposed 
civil  rights  legislation  which  is  pending  be- 
fore the  committee  and  which  the  committee 
members  are  supposed  to  be  considering  In 
good  faith  m  carrying  out  their  duties  as 
members  of  either  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  or  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary?  .        _ 

Perhaps  It  would  not  bother  other  Sen- 
ators. Perhaps  I  simply  happen  to  be  in- 
dividualistic in  this  matter,  also,  but  Mr. 
President,  I  would  not  like  it.  I  would  not 
feel  that  I  was  getting  the  fairest  of  treat- 
ment from  my  parent  body  If  I  were  seeking 
to  serve  my  parent  body  as  an  agent  of  either 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
or  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  my 
parent  body  said.  "Well,  go  ahead,  but  we 
are  not  going  to  wait  for  you.  We  are  going 
to  bring  the  matter  up  in  the  Senate  and 
attach  it  to  a  bill  which  does  not  have  even 
a  sclntma  of  germaneness  to  civil  rights. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  the  proper  way  to 
treat  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration or  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary- 
one  may  say.  Mr.  President.  What  d«^«  the 
senator  from  Oregon  propose?     Is  the  pro- 
Dosal  of  the  senator  from  Oregon  any  more 
kmdlyV    I  think  It  is.  because  n^V  P^P*^] 
is  within  the  rules.     We  have  a  rule  In  the 
rullbook  which  provides  for  the  discharge 
of  a  committee.    We  can  propose  to  discharge 
a  committee  as  of  a  day  certain.    We  can  In- 
struct the  committee,  as  the  agent  of  the 
t^ntle   to  follow  a  certain  procedural  course 
^  action  between  the  time  of  the  inBtruct.on 
and  the  day  certain  provided  for  In  the  re- 
solution.    That  is  orderly  procedure.     That 
U    one    of    the    checks    of    our    checks    and 
balances  system,  which  we  have  written  into 
our  whole  legislative  process  In  this  form  of 
government   of   ours.     That   Is  a   check   we 
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have  upon  a  Senate  committee.  If  we  think 
a  Senate  committee  Is  not  proceeding  as 
rapidly  as  It  should  proceed  In  considering 
proposed  legislation  as  to  which  we  want  to 
take  action  m  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  check  which  has 
been  used  a  good  many  times  In  the  history 
of  the  Senate.  I  am  not  proposing  a  proce- 
dure for  which  there  Is  no  precedent.  It  Is 
orderly.     It  Is  proper. 

Considering  the  membership  of  the  com- 
mittees, we  strengthen  the  hand  of  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion and  the  Judiciary  Committee.  If  the  hy- 
pothesis be  true  that  dilatory  tactics  might 
be  Indulged  In  by  any  member  of  either 
one  of  those  committees  to  prevent  them 
from  moving  as  expeditiously  and  quickly  as 
they  otherwise  might  move  It  Is  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  check  to  be  of  procedural 
help  to  members  of  the  committee  who  wish 
to  bring  an  official  report  before  the  parent 
body.  We  help  them  when  we  move  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  as  of  a  day  certain, 
with  instructions  to  report  favorably  or  un- 
favorably. 

So  I  am  not  taking  an  action  disciplinary 
of  a  committee.  I  am  not  proposing  to  disci- 
pline the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration or  the  Judiciary  Committee  It  is 
true,  as  I  said  earlier  in  the  day.  that  ever 
since  last  September  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  and  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  have  been  on  notice  that  we 
hoped  to  bring  up  civil  rights  legislation  on 
February  15.  I  say.  not  at  all  in  criticism 
of  either  committee,  but  as  a  statement  of 
fact,  that  the  Rules  Committee  and  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  have  not  been  taken  by 
surprise  by  the  proposal  that  we  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. They  had  notice  that  that  was  the  de- 
sire of  the  Senate,  as  of  February  15 

I  wish  we  had  a  civil  rights  bill  before  us 
I  do  not  believe  I  know  enough  about  the  in- 
ternal parliamentary  plays  within  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  or  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  make  any  statements 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  to  what  the 
parliamentary  situation  may  be  within  either 
of  those  committees.  However.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  members  of  those  committees  who 
are  friendly  to  civil  rights  legislation  would 
be  greatly  strengthened  by  a  resolution  to 
discharge  those  committees  as  of  February 
25.  with  instructions  to  report  bills  to  the 
Senate. 

I  believe  that  the  chances  are  very  great 
that  the  adoption  of  either  of  my  discharge 
resolutions,  or  both,  would  result  In  our 
getting  a  civil  rights  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  by  February  25.  We  could  then  ap- 
proach the  subject  directly,  in  my  Judgment, 
by  way  of  frontal  attack,  by  the  most  orderly 
procedure  under  the  rules  which  could  be 
followed  by  the  Senate  We  owe  it  to  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  legislative 
process  of  the  Senate  to  adopt  that  kind  of 
orderly  procedure 

Therefore  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
be  allowed  to  bring  up.  out  of  order,  my  reso- 
lution. Senate  Resolution  273.  which  Is  the 
resolution  which  seeks  to  discharge  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  as  of  February  25.  from 
further  consideration  of  a  particular  civil 
rights  bill,  the  one  with  respect  to  which 
the  committee  has  proceeded  the  furthest, 
the  one  on  which  hearings  have  been  held, 
the  one  with  respect  to  which  there  are  vo- 
luminous printed  hearings,  and  the  one 
which  seems  to  be  In  the  best  form  to  report 
to  the  Senate. 

If  I  succeed  In  that  unanimous  consent, 
or  If  I  do  not.  I  shall  try  to  bring  up  the 
second  resolution  In  order  to  make  the 
record  clear.  If  I  can  obtain  the  floor  I  shall 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed,  out  of 
order,  with  the  consideration  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 274.  which  seeks  to  discharge  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
from  the  further  consideration  of  a  particu- 


lar civil  rights  blU  which.  I  am  advised.  Is 
furthest  along  in  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  I  believe  It  Is  almost 
ready  for  final  discussion  and  vote  in  the 
committee. 

This  being  February  16.  I  think  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  been  exceedingly 
fair  and  reasonable  in  flxing  the  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 25  That  is  fair  dealing  with  the  two 
committees. 

Let  me  say  to  my  clvU  rights  friends — and. 
good  naturedly  and  respectfully,  to  my 
southern  friends — that  such  a  course  would 
take  from  our  southern  friends  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  they  might  be  able  to 
make  I  can  hear  their  arguments :  "We  were 
forced  Into  this  debate  without  the  advantage 
of  a  committee  report,  without  opportunity 
for  the  committee  to  have  a  reasonable  time 
within  which  to  file  a  report  and  take  com- 
mittee action." 

I  am  for  taking  that  argument  away  from 
my  southern  friends,  because  I  know  that, 
on  the  merits,  our  position  In  favor  of  civil 
rights  legislation  Is  so  unanswerable,  and  so 
right  as  a  matter  of  social  Justice,  that  I  do 
not  propose  to  give  the  opposition  to  civil 
rights  legislation  even  the  kind  of  procedural 
argument  It  would  like  to  use  further  to 
confuse  the  Issue  which  confronts  the 
American  people 

I  close  by  saying  that  once  again  I  offer 
to  the  Senate  an  orderly  procedure  for  han- 
dling civil  rights  legislation  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  one  which  would  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  that  we  had  made  the  maximum 
use  of  our  committee  procedure  In  the  Sen- 
ate. That  committee  procedure  Is  of  vital 
Importance  to  sound  legislative  processes  In 
the  Senate 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
turn  to  what  the  Congressional  Record 
shows  in  connection  with  the  debate  that 
occurred  in  this  body  on  June  20,  1957. 
Volume  103.  part  7  of  the  Congressional 
Record  was  referred  to  at  some  length 
by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell] today,  and  I  think  ably  and 
accurately. 

PKOCCDUKAL    ISSUX    IN     19B7 

In  the  speech  of  June  20.  1957.  when 
I  was  arguing  against  bypassing  commit- 
tees, I  developed  the  point  of  view  that 
witnesses  should  be  recognized  as  having 
rights  before  Senate  committees.  The 
right  to  petition  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  really  a  right  that  is 
ordinarily  manifested  in  its  implemen- 
tation by  the  Senate  through  committee 
procedures. 

If  the  Senate  sustains  the  position  tak- 
en by  the  majority  leader,  it  will  deny 
the  right  of  petition  to  those  who  want 
an  opportunity  to  present  their  points 
of  view,  on  both  sides  of  this  issue,  to  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  That 
would  not  put  the  Senate  in  a  very  good 
light  in  American  public  opinion. 

When  I  think  of  the  time  that  elapsed 
in  the  previous  session  of  Congress,  and 
the  time  that  has  already  elapsed  in  this 
session  of  Congress,  during  which  very 
little  has  been  done  in  the  Senate,  I  can- 
not become  convinced  that  we  cannot 
afford  2  or  3  weeks'  time  for  making  an 
official  record  on  the  pending  civil  rights 
bill. 

That  statement  causes  me  to  comment 
upon  the  exhibit  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Javits)  held  up  to  the 
Senate  this  afternoon — several  volumes 
of  past  hearings  on  other  civil  rights  bills. 
If  I  ever  listened  to  an  argument  of  ir- 
relevancy, that  was  it.     What  do  past 


hearings  on  any  civil  rights  subject  mat- 
ter have  to  do  with  the  clear  responsi- 
bility of  the  Senate  in  1964  to  conduct 
official  hearings  on  the  subject  that  we 
are  to  be  called  to  vote  upon?  We  are 
not  voting  on  the  civil  rights  bill  of  1962 
or  1960  or  1957.  Those  bills  have  no  rele- 
vant bearing  on  the  bill  that  is  before  us. 
and  the  hearings  on  those  bills  have  no 
relevant,  oCBcial  bearing  on  the  bill  that 
is  before  us. 

May  I  say  to  the  former  attorney  gen- 
eral of  New  York,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
cannot  turn  to  the  hearings  of  1963  and 
use  those  hearings  as  a  basis  for  deter- 
mining congressional  intent  or  the 
meaning  of  the  bill  in  1964.  The  Senator 
knows  that.  He  forgot  it.  I  repeat  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  and  the  other 
Members  of  this  body  who  are  arguing 
that  way.  that  there  is  no  record. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI  has  just  returned 
to  the  Chamber.  There  is  no  official 
Senate  record  on  the  1964  bill  that  has 
come  over  to  the  Senate  from  the  House. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  can  hold  up 
all  the  volumes  of  hearings  that  were 
held  by  the  Senate  committee  on  previous 
civil  rights  bills.  They  have  no  relevancy 
to  this  bill.  They  cannot  be  used  by  a 
single  court  to  determine  congressional 
intent  or  legislative  intent  regarding  the 
meaning  of  this  bill.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  knows  that.  He  forgot  it. 
What  we  need  to  do  is  make  a  record  on 
this  bill  on  which  the  Congress  can  stand. 
We  need  to  do  it  for  all  the  reasons  I 
have  set  out. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  interesting  that  in 
1957  a  colloquy  occurred  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  between  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield].  On  June 
20  I  said  in  that  debate: 

I  would  welcome  such  an  addition  to  rule 
XIV.  If  we  are  to  keep  rule  XIV,  I  think  we 
certainly  should  protect  the  procedure  by 
providing  for  such  procedure  as  the  Senator 
has  outlined. 

Mr.  CooPiR.  The  point  I  make  Is  whether 
or  not.  In  the  Senator's  view,  such  a  proce- 
dure Is  Impossible. 

Mr.  Morse  I  believe  that  under  the  rule  as 
worded  at  present.  It  Is  not  provided  for. 
There  are  not  very  many  things  that  the 
Senate  cannot  do  about  changing  Its  proce- 
dure and  rules,  by  majority  vote.  I  would  not 
wish  to  decide  the  question  until  I  con- 
ferred with  the  Parliamentarian. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  was  reminded  by  the  col- 
loquy between  the  senior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado and  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  of 
the  proposal  sent  down  under  a  prevlovis 
Democratic  administration,  to  draft  striking 
railroad  workers  Into  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  I  hapf)ened  to  be  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  that  time.  I  do 
not  recall  offhand  whether  or  not  that  ques- 
tion was  referred  to  a  committee  In  the 
House.  I  am  quite  certain,  however,  that  If 
It  was,  the  meeting  was  a  matter  of  minutes 
only,  and  that  there  were  no  witnesses  and 
no  hearings  to  speak  of;  also  that  so  far  as 
voting  on  the  measure  over  there  was  con- 
cerned, we  did  not  even  have  the  bill  before 
us. 

Unfortunately  the  House  passed  that  meas- 
ure, and  It  came  to  the  Senate.    At  that  time 
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the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  was 
a  Member  of  this  body,  as  was  the  late  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio.  Senator  Rob- 
ert A.  Taft.  If  I  remember  correctly,  in  the 
Senate  an  attempt  was  made  to  bypass  the 
committee — 

And  it  certainly  was — 
but  thanks  to  objections  raised  by  Senator 
Taft  and.  I  believe,  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
after  some  debate  on  this  floor,  the  bill  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  and  the  measure 
died  In  committee.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Morse.  The  great  Senator  Taft  of  Ohio, 
as  I  recall,  was  the  first  man  to  speak  out 
against  that  Invasion  of  what  many  of  us 
thought  were  very  precious  Individual  rights 
We  were  convinced  that  a  misuse  of  the 
draft  was  Involved.  I  Joined  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  Mr.  Taft.  in  his  opposition  to 
the  proposal  to  draft  strikers.  That  was 
when  I  made  my  unfortunate  refe  ence  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  which 
I  later  apologized. 

I  know  what  the  history  of  that  strike  was. 
In  fact,  the  surrender  terms  In  that  strike 
were  written  In  my  office,  dictated  by  me  at 
8  or  9  o'clock  one  morning,  and  delivered  to 
the  White  House  by  10:30  the  same  morning. 
So  I  knew  something  of  the  history  of  that 
matter. 

If  the  Senator  from  Montana  will  check 
the  Congressional  Record,  he  will  find.  I 
believe,  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  protested 
the  course  of  action  which  was  proposed  In 
the  handling  of  the  legislation  that  was  pro- 
posed after  the  President  recommended  to 
the  Joint  session  of  Congress  that  the  railroad 
strikers  be  drafted. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Was  the  attempt  made  at 
that  time  to  bypass  the  committee,  and  to 
bring  a  bill  from  the  House  directly  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  would  have  to  check  the 
Record.  My  recollection  Is  that  there  was 
an  attempt  to  take  Immediate  Senate  action 
without  referral  to  a  Senate  committee,  but 
I  wish  to  check  the  Record. 

I  subsequently  did.  That  was  exactly 
what  was  attempted. 

The  question  Is  easy  of  determination.  I 
shall  check  the  Record,  and  see  to  It  that 
a  statement  Is  placed  In  the  Record  with 
regard  to  It. 

Mr.  Kennedy — 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  at 
that  time,  and  later  our  beloved  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States — 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  yield. 

highly  questionable  legislative  coxmsE 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Even  leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration the  Reorganization  Act,  does  It 
not  seem  to  the  Senator,  from  reading  rule 
XrV.  particularly  subparagraph  4,  that  It  Is 
Intended  to  prevent  precipitate  action  after 
the  first  and  second  reading,  and  that  the 
whole  Intention  of  the  four  subsections  Is 
to  provide  for  delay,  and  to  provide  that 
there  shall  not  be  action  by  a  majority  or 
a  minority  of  Senators  against  the  will  of  one 
Senator  without  Senate  procedures  being 
followed. 

It  seems  to  me  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
what  was  Intended  by  subparagraph  4  of 
rule  xrv  was  that  If  one  Member  objected, 
the  bill  should  go  to  the  calendar  and  lie 
over  for  a  day. 

Later  in  my  .speech  I  shall  stress  the 
point  that  was  made  by  the  then  Senator 
Kennedy  and  many  other  Senators  of  the 
history  of  the  running  debate  on  this  sub- 
ject. ' 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  was 
completely  right — what  they  ^i/ere  trying 
to  do  was  protect  a  Senator  from  having 
a  minority  or  a  majority  run  over  his 


rights,  by  providing  a  rule  that  would 
require  the  bill  to  lie  over  a  day. 

Getting  back  to  Senator  Kennedy's 
argument: 

It  could  not  have  been  Intended  that  one 
Senator  should  be  able  to  prevent  a  bill  from 
going  to  a  committee.  Rather,  the  Inten- 
tion was  to  protect  Senators,  both  individ- 
ually and  collectively,  against  action  being 
taken  on  the  three  readings  at  one  time  with- 
out an  intervening  period. 

If  that  is  the  legal  interpretation  of  the 
section — it  certainly  Is  mine — I  also  stress 
the  customs  of  the  Senate,  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  discussed.  I  think  It  would 
be  disastrous  for  the  Senate — conservatives 
and  liberals  alike — If  we  were  to  give  cre- 
dence to  an  Interpretation  of  the  rules  which 
would  permit  one  Senator  to  prevent  Impor- 
tant bills,  whether  they  originated  in  the 
House  or  In  the  Senate,  from  being  referred 
to  the  respective  committees. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  faced  with 
making  a  choice  between  fighting  out  the 
question  in  connection  with  a  discharge  pe- 
tition, if  the  Judiciary  Committee  does  not 
act.  and  possibly  having  to  enforce  cloture 
three  or  four  times,  depending  upon  the 
decisions  of  the  Parliamentarian  and  the 
Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  faced 
vvrlth  the  choice  of  going  through  three  or 
four  clotures  or  doing  It  twice  under  the 
alternative  procedure.  So,  In  order  to  save 
ourselves  from  going  through  one  extra 
cloture  petition  and  procedure — and  possibly 
two,  although,  as  the  Senator  says,  we  can 
do  It  easily  if  we  have  the  votes — It  Is  pro- 
posed to  embark  on  a  legislative  course  which 
is  highly  questionable.  I  cannot  see  any 
Justification  In  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  however  Important  It  may 
be,  for  giving  up  one  of  our  maximum  pro- 
tections In  order  to  save  ourselves  from  the 
mechanics  of  an  extra  cloture  proceeding 
or  two. 

Mr.  President.  I  hold  to  the  same  views 
today  that  Senator  Kennedy  expressed 
on  June  20. 1957. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
other  excerpts  from  the  proceedings  on 
that  day  be  printed  in  the  Record,  in- 
cluding the  roUcall  on  the  point  of  order 
by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell] and  the  rollcall  of  July  16.  1957. 
on  my  motion  to  refer  the  1957  civil 
rights  bill  to  committee  with  instruc- 
tions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Mr.  Mansfield.  I  announce  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Chavez,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Green,  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Neeley,  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monhoney]  is  absent  because 
of  Illness. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
Mr.  Capehart,  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma   [Mr.  Monroney). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  would  vote  "yea." 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Green,  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Neeley.  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  Dirksen.  I  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Bridges,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine,  Mr.  Payne,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Langer.  are  ab- 
sent because  of  Illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maine,    Mr.    Payne,    and    the    Senator   from 


North  Dakota,  Mr.  Langer,  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

The  Senator  from  Indiana,  Mr.  Capehart, 
Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  and  Is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  |  Mr.  Mon- 
roney). If  present,  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  Mr.  Capehart,  would  vote 
"nay"  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Smith. 
Is  necessarily  absent,  and.  If  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Martin,  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  Mr.  Flanders,  are 
detained  on  official  business.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Martin, 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39,  nays 
45.  as  follows  : 

Yeas.  39:  Anderson,  Bible,  Byrd.  Eastland, 
miender,  Ervln.  Frear,  Pulbrlght,  Goldwater. 
Gore,  Hayden,  Hill,  Holland.  Johnson  of 
Texas.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina.  Kefauver, 
Kennedy,  Kerr.  Lausche,  Long,  Magnuson. 
Malone,  Mansfield,  McClellan,  Morse,  Mundt, 
Murray,  O'Mahoney,  Robertson.  Russell. 
Scott,  Smathers,  Sparkman,  Stennls,  Tal- 
madge.  Thurmond,  Williams,  Yarborough, 
Young. 

Nays,  45:  Aiken,  Allott,  Barrett,  Beall,  Ben- 
nett, Brlcker,  Bush,  Butler,  Carlson,  Carroll. 
Case  of  New  Jersey,  Case  of  South  DakoU. 
Church,  Clark,  Cooper,  Cotton,  Curtis,  Dirk- 
sen. Douglas,  Dworshak.  Hennlngs,  Hlcken- 
looper,  Hruska,  Humphrey.  Ives,  Jackson. 
Javits,  Jenner,  Knowland,  Kuchel,  Martin 
of  Pennsylvania,  McNamara,  Morton,  Neu- 
berger,  Pastore,  Potter,  Purtell,  Revercomb, 
Saltonstall,  Schoeppel,  Smith  of  Maine. 
Symington,  Thye,  Watklns.  Wiley. 

Not  voting,  11:  Bridges,  Capehart,  Chavez. 
Flanders,  Green,  Langer,  Martin  of  Iowa, 
Monroney,  Neely,  Payne.  Smith  of  New  Jer- 
sey. 

So  Mr.  Russell's  point  of  order  was  over- 
ruled. 

"The  Vice  President.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Morse]  to  refer  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  Instruc- 
tions. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  Secretary  will 
call  the  roll. 

"The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
"Mr.  Mansfield.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania   (Mr.  Clark)    Is  ab- 
sent by  leave  of   the  Senate  because  of   a 
death  in  his  family. 

"The  Senator  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Hennlngs, 
Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  because  of 
illness. 

"On  this  vote,  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark)  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Hennlngs. 
would  each  vote  'nay.* 

"Mr.  Dirksen.  I  announce  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Bridges;  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  Mr.  Payne;  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  Mr.  Schoeppel.  are 
absent  because  of  Illness. 

"The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  Is  detained  on  olQclal  business. 

"If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maine.  Mr.  Payne,  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,    Mr.    Schoeppel.    would    each    vote 

'nay.' 

"The  result  was  announced — yeas  35.  nays 

54,  as  follows: 

"Yeas,  35:  Bible,  Byrd.  Curtis.  Eastland, 
EUender,  Ervln,  Frear,  Pulbrlght,  Gore,  Hay- 
den, Hill.  Holland,  Johnson  of  Texas,  John- 
ston of  South  Carolina,  Kefauver.  Kerr,  Long, 
Malone,  Mansfield,  McClellan,  Monroney. 
Morse,  Mundt.  Murray,  O'Mahoney.  Robert- 
son,  Russell,  Scott,  Smathers,  Sparkman, 
Stennls,  Talmadge,  Thurmond,  Williams, 
Yarborough. 

"Nays,  54:  Aiken,  Allott,  Anderson,  Barrett, 
Beall,  Bennett,  Brlcker,  Bush,  Butler,  Cape- 
hart, Carlson,  Carroll,  Case  of  New  Jersey, 
Case    of    South    Dakota.    Chavez.    Church, 
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Cooper  Cotton.  Dlrksen.  Douglaa.  Dworshak, 
Flandere.  Goldwater.  Green.  Hlckenlooper. 
Hruska.  Humphrey.  Ives.  Jacltaon.  Javlts. 
Jenner.  Kennedy.  Knowland.  Kuchel.  Langer. 
Lausche.  Magnuson.  Martin  of  Iowa.  Martin 
of  Pennsylvania.  McNamara.  Morton.  Neely. 
Neuberger.  Pastore.  Potter.  Purtell.  Rever- 
comb.  Saltonstall.  Smith  of  Maine.  Smith  of 
New     Jersey.     Symington.     Thye.     Watklns. 

^••Not  voting.  6:   Bridges.  Clark.  Hennlngs. 

Payne,  Schoeppel.  Young 

•'So  Mr    MoBSES  motion  was  rejected 
•Mr    DiRKSEN    Mr.  President.  I  move  that 

the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 

motion    of    the    Senator    from    Oregon    was 

rejected.  ,  .„ 

•Mr    Knowland.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 

lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

••The  VICE  President.  The  question  Is  on 

agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 

California.  . 

•The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 

to." 

PROCEDURAL    ISSUE    IN     19S4 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  close 
with  this  final  argument  in  the  form  of  a 
recapitulation. 

We  are  about  to  start  writing  one  of 
the  most  important  chapters  of  Ameri- 
can history  in  the  past  century.  We  are 
about  to  start  writing  in  the  Senate  a 
chapter  of  American  history  that  will  be 
an  instrument  of  reference  for  American 
courts,  American  historians.  American 
students,  and  Americans  generally,  for 
decades  to  come. 

We  have  some  obligation  of  scholar- 
ship with  regard  to  the  writing  of  that 
history.  A  scholar  knows  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  get  the  facts  right.  A 
scholar  knows  how  important  it  is.  when 
wntinK  history,  to  turn  to  unquesUonable 
and  undeniable  historical  facts. 

We  have  a  great  obligation,  as  political 
scholars  in  the  Senate,  to  make  a  history, 
the  facts  of  which  will  stand  up  against 
all  attack.  We  have  an  obligation  to 
make  a  record  of  fact.  We  cannot  do  it 
in  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  until 
we  first  have  the  factual  basis  on  which 
to  base  our  arguments  about  a  particular 
bill  that  may  be  before  us. 

It  was  even  argued  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York— if  I 
understood  him  correctly — that  ap- 
parently the  hearings  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  have  some  effect 
in  determining  Senate  intent.  That,  too. 
is  completely  erroneous.  We  must  write 
a  history  of  our  own  intent  that  can  be 
used  by  courts.  That  is  why.  in  my  judg- 
ment, we  must  have  on  a  subject  as  im- 
portant as  this,  a  committee  record. 

So,  from  that  standpoint,  I  urge  that 
the  decision  of  the  Chair  be  overruled. 
There  is  a  second  important  argument. 
We  need  to  follow  orderly  procedure. 
We  need  to  lean  over  backward  to  follow 
orderly  procedure,  so  that  no  doubt  can 
be  raised  in  American  public  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  Senate  was  fair,  or  as  to 
whether  the  Senate  was  objective,  so 
that  no  question  can  be  raised  to  justify 
charging  the  Senate  with  expediency,  or 
with  adopting  sharp  parliamentary 
tactics  in  the  course  of  debate. 

This  is  the  time  for  the  advocates  of 
civil  rights  to  be  exceedingly  generous 
to  the  opposition  in  connection  with  the 
procedure  that  will  be  followed  in  han- 
dling this  dispute.  This  is  no  time  for 
civil  rights  proponents  to  seek  to  take 


parliamentary  advantage  of  our  oppo- 
nents Such  tactics  frequently  have  a 
way  of  boomeranging :  those  who  use 
such  tactics  sometimes  prove  themselves 
to  be  not  so  smart  as  they  thought  they 
were  when  they  adopt  the  tactics  of  ex- 
pediency rather  than  the  tactics  of  sound 

principles.  . 

The  great  committee  system  that  tne 
Senate  has  developed  has  served  America 
well  for  many  decades.  The  greatest 
parliamentary  body  in  the  world— the 
Congress— has  served  the  legislative  in- 
terests of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield "^  •  ,^   »„ 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  provided  that  in 
doing  so  I  do  not  yield  my  right  to  the 

^*^r  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  the  argument  he  is  making  in  ask- 
ing that  the  bill  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee for  consideration,  for  the  creation 
of  legislative  history.  I  believe  no  harm 
will  result  to  anyone  by  reason  of  re- 
ferring the  measure  to  committee.  There 
is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  follow  the 
normal  procedure  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  the  bill  and  still  take  action 
upon  it  within  a  reasonable  time. 

But,  to  have  one  Senator  block  com- 
mittee consideration  of  the  measure,  to 
me  seems  contrary  to  reason  and  con- 
trary to  the  fully  accepted  procedure  that 
has  rather  uniformly  been  followed  by 
the  Senate. 

During  the  7  years  that  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  this  body.  I  have  constantly 
heard  the  argument  about  the  need  to 
send  bills  to  committee  for  considera- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  an  exception 
should  be  made  on  this  vital  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  be  present 
when  the  vote  is  taken.  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that  I  shall  have  a  live  pair.  I 
would  vote  to  overrule  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair,  because  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
ruling  is  sound. 

To  conclude.  I  commend  especially  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  because  I  know 
he  believes  that  there  is  need  for  a  civil 
rights  bill:  but  while  he  believes  that, 
he  does  not  believe  that  we  should  throw- 
overboard  all  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and 
all  propriety  of  approach  solely  to  hurry 
this  measure  through. 

A  bill  can  be  passed.  It  will  be  passed 
within  a  reasonable  time,  fully  granting 
all  senatorial  rights  as  established  in 
the  past,  which  have  so  frequently  been 
argued  for  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  very  much  for  his  support. 
Not  only  is  he  an  able  and  distinguished 
lawyer,  but  he  has  a  distinguished  rec- 
ord as  a  judge  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

I  believe  he  is  particularly  well 
qualified  to  pass  judgment  on  the  legal 
argument  I  make  as  to  the  Importance 
of  a  Senate  committee  report  for  sub- 
sequent use  in  litigation  on  civil  rights. 
I  appreciate  very  much  his  suppwrt  on 
this  subject.  I  am  about  to  close,  and  I 
want  to  make  my  final  argument  con- 
cerning the  legislative  policy  that  I  be- 
lieve will  confront  the  leadership  in  the 
handling  of  the  bill. 
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Mr.  TALMADGE. 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  plead  with  the  leader- 
ship to  consider  these  questions  of  policy 
overnight.  I  plead  that  they  consider 
them  so  that  they  will  avoid  making  the 
serious  mistake  which  I  believe  they  are 
about  to  make  if  they  do  not  change 
their  course  in  regard  to  getting  the  civil 
rights  bill  through  the  Senate. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadgeJ.  I  shall  return 
to  my  points  later. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
compliment  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  on  the  argument  he  has  made 
and  the  position  he  has  taken.  It  is 
absolutely  unthinkable  to  me  that  we 
would  permit  any  1  of  the  100  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  object  at  an  appropriate 
time  to  prohibit  any  bill  introduced  in 
the  Senate  or  passed  by  the  other  body 
from  being  sent  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee for  hearings  and  discussion  and 
examination. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  an  able 
lawyer  and  has  taught  law.  He  knows 
that  on  the  Senate  floor,  there  is  no  op- 
portunity to  examine  witnesses.  There 
is  no  opportunity  to  hold  hearings. 
There  is  no  opportunity  to  cross-examine 
witnesses.  We  would  be  legislating 
absolutely  in  a  vacuum  and  in  the  daric. 
To  take  this  approach  with  a  bill  of  this 
magnitude  is  absolutely  unthinkable  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  If  the  Senate  should  make  this 
grave  error,  it  would  rise  to  haunt  the 
Senate  for  many  years  in  the  history  of 
oiu-  country. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  very  much.  As  he  knows. 
I  have  great  respect  for  his  legal  ability. 
I  believe  we  are  discussing  some  elemen- 
tary principles  of  the  law  of  legislation 
that  Is  taught  In  every  law  school  where 
a  course  In  legislation  Is  taught.  The 
decisions  are  longer  than  both  my  arms 
In  regard  to  what  the  courts  have  already 
held  over  the  decades  as  to  the  impor- 
tance and  relevancy  of  a  committee  re- 
port in  determining  the  Intent  of  the 
legislative  body  that  passed  a  particular 
l&w 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  for  the  very  fine  pres- 
entation he  has  made  of  a  sound  prin- 
ciple of  the  Senate  and  the  Senate's 
operations  and  responsibilities. 

Recently  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  been  looking  at  the  roUcall  when 
this  question  was  debated  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  1948.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor s  position  now  Is  what  It  was  then, 
regardless  of  how  he  may  vote  on  the 
merits  of  the  bill.  I  invite  attention  to 
the  names  of  certain  Senators  who  were 
then  m  the  Senate,  and  who  carried  a 
great  part  of  the  load  of  the  work  in  the 
Senate  and  who  voted  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  in  favor  of  carrying  out  the 
rules  of  the  Senate.  There  was  the  late 
Senator  from  Kansas.  Mr.  Capper.  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  remembers  him 
quite  well.  Also  at  that  time  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  HickenlooperI.  voted 
against  letting  the  bUl  go  to  the  Calendar. 


The  Senator  from  California,  Mr.  Know- 
land,  who  later  became  floor  leader  for 
the  majority,  and  later  the  minority,  also 
voted  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Then  there  was  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do, Mr.  Johnson.  The  Senator  will  recall 
him.  Also  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Martin,  now  retired.  Then 
there  was  the  late  Senator  from  Colora- 
do. Mr.  MllUkin.  They  all  voted  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  said,  he  was  one  of  the  great 
lawyers  of  the  Senate  of  our  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  He  was  Indeed  a  great 
character  and  a  great  Member  of  the 
Senate.  There  was  also  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall];  also 
the  President  pro  tempore  at  that  time, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  Senator 
Vandenberg.  No  one  ever  graced  the 
chair  with  more  responsibility  as  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  than  he  did.  There 
was  also  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Wherry,  now  deceased.  He  was  later 
floor  leader  of  the  Senate  on  the  Repub- 
lican side. 

In  1957,  the  present  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field] voted  in  the  same  way.  In  favor 
of  having  the  bill  go  to  committee. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
I  disagree  with  him  on  the  substance  of 
the  bill,  but  that  is  not  the  question 
before  us. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate what  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  said.  He  Is  a  distinguished  former 
jurist  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  he 
is  recognized  by  all  Senators  as  one  of 
the  able  lawyers  in  the  Senate.  I  appre- 
ciate his  support  on  this  issue. 

Now.  if  I  may  have  the  attention  of 
my  majority  leader  and  my  whip,  for 
not  more  than  3  or  4  minutes,  not  for  any 
purpose  of  doing  anything  but  offer  a 
plea  to  the  court,  so  to  speak.  I  should 
like  to  proceed  with  my  argument. 

I  do  not  believe  the  defendant  ought 
to  be  executed.  I  believe  the  defendant 
ought  to  have  his  day  In  court,  so  to 
speak.  I  am  pleading  that  he  be  brought 
before  the  lower  tribunal  flrst.  I  want 
him  to  go  to  committee. 

That  Is  stretching  the  analogy  a  little, 
but  It  carries  out  the  thought  I  have  in 
mind. 

Apparently  those  who  are  proposing  to 
put  the  bill  directly  on  the  calendar  think 
it  is  good  legislative  strategy  toward  get- 
ting it  through  the  Senate.  I  could  not 
disagree  more.  I  believe  they  are  going 
to  hurt  their  chances  of  getting  the  bill 
through  the  Senate.  If  they  finally  get 
it  through  the  Senate  they  will  pay  too 
dear  a  price  for  it  so  far  as  the  adoption 
of  that  tactic  is  concerned.  Let  me  give 
two  or  three  reasons  why  I  think  so. 

We  would  make  a  mistake.  In  my  judg- 
ment, by  stepping  Into  the  pitfall  of  "di- 
vide." This  is  a  divisive  tactic.  Those 
of  us  who  are  in  favor  of  the  bill  need  all 
the  unanimity  we  can  muster,  and  we 
ought  to  be  going  down  that  road,  march- 
ing toward  freedom  for  the  Negroes,  arm 
in  arm,  not  divided,  as  I  think  this  pro- 
posal would  divide  us. 

That  does  not  mean  that  I  will  not 
rally  around  the  substance.  However,  all 
that  those  of  us  who  share  my  point  of 


view  are  asking  Is  that  the  bill  be  sent  to 
committee  with  Instructions. 

It  Is  a  point  I  made  back  at  the  time  of 
the  railroad  case.  It  Is  a  point  I  made  In 
1948.  It  Is  a  point  I  made  In  1957.  It  Is 
a  point  I  made  in  1960.  I  am  satisfied 
that  in  each  of  those  cases,  had  we  done 
so,  the  results  would  have  been  much 
better. 

I  believe  that  if  Senators  will  look  at 
the  history  of  those  incidents  they  will 
find  that  a  mistake  was  made  In  bypass- 
ing the  committee. 

I  wish  to  mention  the  next  point  of  leg- 
islative strategy  which  I  believe  confronts 
the  leadership.  I  believe  the  time  will 
come  when  they  will  have  to  get  votes  for 
cloture.  They  ought  to  think  of  that 
now.  If  they  follow  this  tactic,  there  will 
be  Senators  who  will  say,  "I  do  not  want 
to  give  you  cloture."  They  will  be  look- 
ing for  excuses  for  not  giving  cloture.  I 
do  not  want  to  give  them  any  excuses 
that  they  can  make  sound  plausible  back 
in  their  States. 

I  said  earlier  that  I  believe  the  filibus- 
ter will  be  broken  by  the  people  in  the 
States  of  Senators  who  now  say  they  will 
not  give  up  cloture. 

I  say,  "Wait  until  the  people  of  their 
States  speak  on  this  matter."  I  do  not 
want  to  give  them  a  plausible  argument 
whereby  they  can  go  back  home  and  tell 
their  people,  "The  reason  I  voted  against 
cloture  was  that  some  steamrolllng  tac- 
tics were  used  on  me.  I  could  not  even 
have  the  bill  go  to  committee  for  the 
making  of  the  official  record." 

We  should  not  give  those  who  are  hesi- 
tant about  voting  for  cloture  any  exits, 
any  escape  hatches,  any  alibis,  any  ra- 
tionalizations, whereby  they  can  make 
plausible  noises  back  in  their  home 
States  about  not  voting  for  cloture.  I 
hope  to  see  cloture  invoked  on  the  issue 
after  an  adequate  opportunity  has  been 
afforded  the  opponents  of  civil  rights  to 
have  a  full  and  fair  debate  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

A   legislative   strategy   problem   con- 
fronts the  Senate.    I  say  most  respect- 
fully that  I  know  the  feelings  of  the  lead- 
ership.    But  I  think  the  leadership  is 
making  a  colossal  blunder  by  adopting 
a  parliamentary  strategy  that  bypasses 
the  committee.   Furthermore,  the  leader- 
ship will  also  play  into  the  hands  of  that 
group  of  American  public  opinion  that  I 
spoke  about  earlier  this  afternoon — and 
there  are  millions  of  them — who  in  the 
abstract  favor  civil  rights,  but  who,  when 
it  comes  to  practicing  them  in  their  local 
communities,  develop  some  remarkable 
reservations.    They  use  the  argument  of 
gradualism,  saying  that  progress  in  the 
civil  rights  field  Is  being  speeded  too  fast; 
that  more  time  ought  to  be  taken;  that 
only  a  part  of  the  bill  should  be  adopted; 
that  the  public  accommodations  section 
ought  to  be  eliminated;  or  that  this,  that, 
or  the  other  provision  should  be  elimi- 
nated; and  that  only  a  third  of  the  bill 
should  be  adopted.    They  are  not  even 
half-a-loaf  people.    I  call  them  the  advo- 
cates  of   crumbs.     They   want   only    a 
crumby  civil  rights  bill.     They  do  not 
want  a  true  civil  rights  bill,  one  which 
will    give    Negroes    their   constitutional 
rights. 


So  I  say  to  my  leadership:  You  are 
playing  into  the  hands  of  those  millions 
in  this  country  if  you  give  them  the  ex- 
cuse that,  after  all,  you  are  using  steam- 
roller tactics;  you  are  using  rather  slick 
procedural  practices;  you  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  highly  legalistic  Interpre- 
tation of  a  rule  that  many  Senators  think 
Is  an  erroneous  Interpretation  anyway. 
Finally.  I  say  to  my  leadership:  Over- 
rule the  decision.     Or.  if  you  can,  get 
consent  to  withdraw  the  proposal  to  put 
the  bill  on  the  calendar  and  let  us  then 
consider  a  motion  to  refer  the  bill  to 
committee  with  Instructions.    Let  us  see 
if  we  cannot  get  ourselves  into  a  parlia- 
mentary position  so  that  if  the  leader- 
ship does  not  want  to  withdraw  its  ob- 
jection, it  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  to  withdraw  his 
point  of  order,  and  obtain  consent  to 
set  aside  the  appeal,  without  a  ruling 
on  it.    The  only  way  to  get  the  Senate 
Into  a  position  so  that  it  can  refer  the 
bill  to  committee  with  Instructions  is 
to  overrule  the  Chair.     If  the  vote  to 
overrule  the  Chair  is  favorable,  the  bill 
will   not   automatically  be   referred   to 
commitee.     At   that    point,   a   Senator 
can  move  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
committee   under   certain   instructions. 
That  is  the  parliamentary  position  in 
which  I  should  like  to  have  the  Senate 
placed.    I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote  to 
overrule  the  Chair,  and  I  pledge  to  the 
Senate  that  if  it  does  so,  and  if  I  am 
able  to  obtain  the  floor  flrst.  I  will  move 
to  refer  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  instructions  that  I 
hope  we  who  are  fighting  for  civil  rights 
can  all  agree   upon— instructions  that 
will  be  fair  to  the  opponents  and  fair 
to  the  proponents,  and  that  will  guar- 
antee to  the  American  people  an  official 
record  that  the  courts  of  the  country 
are  entitled  to  have  us  make  for  use  in 
the  litigation  that  will  follow  for  the 
next  several  years. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 
Mr     JAVITS.     It    is    proper    that    I 
should  clarify  the  legal  situation  which 
relates  to  these  motions,  as  I  may  have, 
myself,    quite    unwittingly    misled    the 
Senate  in  respect  of  my  statement,    i 
think  I  am  absolutely  correct,  m  terms 
of  what  is  written  in  the  rules,  m  saying 
that  the  only  way  in  which  the  bill  can 
be  referred  to  committee  for  a  statea 
time  Is  when  a  motion  Is  made  to  take 
up  the  bill  after  it  has  been  placed  on 
the  calendar.    But  the  Parliamentarian 
has  informed  me,  as  he  informed  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  that  in  his  view, 
and  based  upon  the  precedents  he   is 
using    such  a  motion  will  lie  upon   a 
motion  to  refer,  the  automatic  reference 
of  the  bill  having  once  been  stopped,     i 
understand  that  to  be  clearly  so. 

I  therefore  clear  the  record  to  that 
effect,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  give  any 
view  right  or  wrong,  to  mislead  any 
Senator.  I  still  feel  strongly  that 
the  Senate  is  exercising  its  own  best 
judgment  in  exact  accord  with  the  rules 
of  control  over  this  measure  by  putting 
it  where  It  wants  It  to  be. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
the  right  to  argue  that  he  beUeves  the 
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hearings  are  not  germane.  I  believe 
they  are.  He  is  absolutely  within  his 
rights  to  claim  that  a  good  purpose 
would  be  served.  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time.  Those 
are  substantive  arguments.  But  I 
wanted  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are  in 
agreement  as  to  the  procedural  situation, 
not  necessarily  according  to  the  rules, 
but  according  to  the  way  the  Parliamen- 
tarian interprets  them. 

To  illustrate  how  strange  and  incon- 
sistent this  situation  is.  I  am  told  one 
cannot  move  to  amend  a  motion  to  take 
up.  although  the  same  rule  would  apply 
that  it  seems  to  me  would  apply  to  the 
motion  to  refer,  not  because  of  the  word- 
ing of  the  rule,  but  because  of  prefer- 
ence according  to  the  Parliamentarian 
Be  that  as  it  may.  the  Parliamentarian 
runs  the  show,  unless  we  wish  to  over- 
rule him.  but  I  wish  to  show  that  is  the 
Parliamentarian's  construction,  exactly 
as  he  has  given  it. 

Mr  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  JavitsI  and  I  have  argued 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon, not  only  as  two  friends,  but  as 
two  lawyers  on  the  opposite  side  of  a 
case  I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  clarified  his  position,  because 
when  he  reads  the  Record  he  will  find 
that  his  original  statement  justified  my 
pointing  out  that  the  effect  of  overrul- 
ing the  Chair  would  not  be  the  effect 
that  the  Senator  announced  earlier  this 
afternoon. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  clari- 
fying the  record,  because  I  always  like 
to  find  myself  in  agreement,  and  not  dis- 
agreement, with  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

As  to  the  last  point  he  made,  if  we  can 
overrule  the  Chair  we  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion, as  the  Senator  now  agrees,  to  refer 
the  bill  to  committee.  We  should  get 
ourselves  in  that  position,  in  my  judg- 
ment, for  all  the  reasons  I  have  set  forth 
in  this  siaeech. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  reiterate,  so  that  my 
position  will  be  clear,  that  I  do  not  think 
that  is  the  wise  or  prudent  thing  to  do. 
However,  we  do  not  differ  on  the  law; 
we  differ  on  the  substance. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  the  position  he  has 
taken.  I  have  heard  him  state  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  no  rule  of  sub- 
stantive law  is  of  any  more  value  than  the 
procedure  by  which  the  rule  can  be  in- 
voked. As  a  lawyer,  I  know  that  a  more 
truthful  statement  than  that  has  never 
been  made. 

I  wish  to  make  a  few  observations  in 
support  of  the  appeal  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  from  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair. 

We  are  confronted  by  a  rather  pe- 
culiar situation.  Some  Senators  brag 
about  their  great  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  civil  rights,  yet  they  are  seeking  here 
to  deny  to  a  substantial  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate its  civil  right  to  a  fair  consideration 
of  the  biU. 


This  particular  bill  Is  something  of  an 
afterthought.     In  a  moment  of  political 
panic  last  summer,  the  administration 
sent  a  civil  rights  bill  to  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives.     That  bill 
was  considered  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.     The   junior   Senator    from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Keating  I  alluded  a  while 
ago  to  the  fact  that  I  asked  the  Attorney 
General   a   number   of   questions   about 
that  bill      Actually.  I  interrogated  the 
Attorney  General  about  that  bill  for  a 
total  of  about  15  hours.    I  cannot  say 
what    efTect    my    interrogation    of    the 
Attorney  General  had.  but  I  noticed  that 
after  it  ended,  the  administration  turned 
its  back  on  that  bill,  and  abandoned  It. 
and  has  forsaken  it  to  this  moment.    I 
pointed  out  there  that  the  bill,  which 
originally  was  sent  here 
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Of    course    it    is 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     I  yield. 
Mr.  EASTLAND     Have  any  commit- 
tee hearings  been  held  on  the  current 
bill  which  has  come  here  from  the  House 
of  Representatives? 

Mr    ERVIN     No:  there  has  been  no 
committee  hearing,  in  the  real  sense  of 
that  term,  on  the  bill  which  the  major- 
ity leader  has  asked  to  have  placed  on 
the  calendar,  instead  of  referred  to  the 
committee.  Although  I  may  be  mistaken 
about  the  date,  it  is  my  recollection  that 
this   bill   came   into   existence   for   the 
first  time  about  November  20.  1963.  when 
it  was  suddenly  sprung  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
after  its  subcommittee  had  completed  all 
of  its  hearings  on  the  administration's 
bill  and  after  its  members,  too.  had  repu- 
diated the  administrations  bill,  and  had 
drawn  up  a  bill  of  their  own— another 
bill.    So  this  bill  has  never  been  con- 
sidered by  any  congressional  committee 
having  direct  jurisdiction  of  bills  of  this 
character.     The  only  hearings  held  on 
this  bill  were  held  by  the  House  Rules 
Committee.    As  a  consequence,  the  only 
people  among  the  190  million  Americans 
to  be  vitally  affected  by  the  bill,  who 
were  permitted  to  say  anything  about  it. 
were  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appearing  in  limited  hearings 
conducted   by   the   House   Rules   Com- 
mittee in  formulating  a  rule. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     Mr    President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield 
further  at  this  point? 
Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  EASTLAND      Is  it  not  true  that 
the  House  Rules  Commitee  is  not  a  legis- 
lative committee? 
Mr.  ERVIN.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.     Therefore,  is  it  not 
correct  to  state  that  no  hearings  have 
been  held  on  this  bill  by  a  legislative  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  ERVIN  That  is  correct.  As 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  well  knows, 
during  the  progress  of  the  hearings  on 
the  original  administration  bill  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  when 
only  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  defects  in 
that  bill  were  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  administration,  the  administration 
came  in  with  amendments  by  means  of 
which  it  wished  to  patch  up  Its  original 
bill.     Is  that  not  correct? 


Mr.     EASTLAND. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  another  question. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  Is  chair- 
man of  the  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee, which  would  conduct  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  If  It  were  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Would  not  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  proceed 
promptly  with  those  hearings? 

Mr.    ERVIN.     Yes.    with    great    dis- 
patch. ,_.  ^         . 
Mr.  EIASTLAND.     And  would  he  not 
then  report  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
the  findings  of  that  subcommittee? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  true;  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  knows,  as  I 
know  that  the  charge  which  has  been 
made— namely,  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee would  bottle  up  the  bill,  If  It  were 
referred  to  that  committee— Is  a  charge 
totally  without  substance  or  foundation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr. 
Russell  1  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1  have  pointed 
out.  the  Senate  by  a  majority  vote  could 
take  the  bill  away  from  the  committee 
at  any  time  and  recall  It  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  for  consideration  by  the 
Senate  as  a  whole. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  those 
who  are  most  zealous  In  seeking  Senate 
passage  of  this  bill  do  not  want  It  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  be- 
cause they  know  that  the  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  also  distin- 
guished American  lawyers  who  have 
asked  to  be  heard  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  this  bUl  would  point  out  the 
defects  of  the  bill,  and  then  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  find  out  what  Is  In  the 
bill-  and  If  the  American  people  ever 
find  out  what  Is  In  this  bill,  it  never  will 
be  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr  EASTLAND.  That  Is  an  amazing 
statement.  Does  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  tell  me  that 
there  Is  fear  by  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  that  the  American  people  wUl  find 
out  what  Is  In  this  bill? 

Mr  ERVIN.  Absolutely.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
knows  '  two  civil  rights  bills  have  been 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
and  have  been  considered  by  it  in  partial 
hearings.  One  of  them  was  the  original 
administration  bill  which  was  introduced 
at  the  request  of  the  administration. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  knows  that 
the  other  bill  was  introduced  with  the 
sponsorship  of  approximately  31  Sena- 
tors who  asserted  the  validity  of  the  pro- 
visions of  their  bill  on  the  State  license 

theory.  ^„, 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  But  that  bill  was  en- 
tirely separate  from  this  one.  was  it  not? 
Mr  ERVIN.  Yes.  they  were  two  sepa- 
rate bills  having  no  connection  with  the 
present  bill  which  came  over  from  the 
House.  We  held  hearings  on  those  other 
two  bills;  and  as  a  result  of  those  hear- 
ings, or.  rather,  subsequent  to  those 
hearincs.  the  administration  abandoned 
and  forsook  and  ran  away  from  its  bill; 
and  the  31  Senators  who  joined  in  the 
introduction  of  the  other  bill  have  never 
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since  that  time  uttered  a  single  word  In 
its  favor.  The  proponents  of  the  present 
bill  do  not  want  it  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee because  they  know  the  committee 
will  point  out  that  this  bill  is  the  most 
monstrous  blueprint  for  governmental 
tyranny  ever  presented  to  the  American 
Congress  since  George  Washington  first 
took  the  oath  of  office  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  1789. 

Mr    EASTLAND.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield 

tome?  ,    „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  yield  further  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  Has  Congress  ever 
enacted  a  piece  of  proposed  legislation 
which  was  not  considered  by  a  legislative 
committee — except  this  one? 

Mr  ERVIN.  Never,  as  far  as  I  know. 
Mr  EASTLAND.  As  the  very  basis  of 
the  deliberations  of  the  Senate,  should 
not  the  bill  be  studied  by  a  duly  consti- 
tuted Senate  committee,  and  should  not 
that  committee  take  testimony  on  the 
bill  and  then  make  its  recommendations 
regarding  the  bill? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  and.  as  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  knows,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  has  received  requests  from 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers 
of  the  United  States  residing  above  the 
Mason-Dixon  line,  who  have  requested 
the  privilege  of  appearing  before  the 
committee  and  pointing  out  how  uncon- 
stitutional and  how  unwise  the  pro- 
visions of  this  particular  bill  are. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Well,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  knows,  does  he  not. 
that  the  bill  would  destroy  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States? 

Mr  ERVIN.  Yes.  this  bill  Is  incom- 
patible with  the  system  of  government 
created  by  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

A  great  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  Justice  Brandeis, 
said,  on  one  occasion,  that  the  States  are 
the  only  breakwater  against  the  ever- 
povmding  surf  which  threatens  to  sub- 
merge the  individual  and  destroy  the 
only  society  In  which  personaUty  can 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the 
power  to  control  all  relationships  be- 
tween men  of  different  races  in  the 
United  States  would  be  transferred  from 
the  States  and  the  local  communities 
and  from  the  people  themselves  to  a 
newly  created  totalitarian  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, operating  here  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac  River. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Would  not  that 
amount  to  legislative  lynching?  Here 
is  a  bill  which  would  transfer  vest  pow- 
ers, as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  outlined;  yet  it  Is 
proposed  that  the  bill  be  considered  by 
the  Senate  without  having  the  benefit  of 
committee  hearings  and  without  havlpg 
the  benefit  of  study  by  a  legislative  com- 
mittee of  either  branch  of  Congress. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     That  is  correct. 

In  addition  to  the  effect  the  bill  would 
have  In  centralizing  governmental  pow- 
ers allotted  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
States  and  the  local  communities  and 
the  people  themselves,  the  bill  would  rob 
the  190  million  American  people  of  some 
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of  their  basic  economic,  legal,  personal, 
and  property  rights. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Would  not  they  be 
the  ones  who  would  be  legislatively 
lynched  if  this  bill  were  handled  In  the 
way  some  Senators  have  proposed? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  Is  correct;  and 
they  are  the  ones  who  are  entitled  to 
be  heard.  However,  the  only  excuse 
given  for  the  attempt  to  bypass  the  com- 
mittee Is  that,  in  some  way.  so  it  is  said, 
the  4  southerners  among  the  15  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
would  bottle  up  the  bill. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  How  could  4  south- 
erners among  a  membership  of  15  Sen- 
ators on  the  committee  bottle  up  a  bill? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  They  could  not  do  so. 
I  think  it  would  be  fine  if  they  could 
do  that,  because  then  they  would  save 
the  Government  of  this  coimtry,  as  It 
was  created  by  the  Constitution,  and 
they  would  save  the  economic,  the  legal, 
the  personal,  and  the  property  rights  of 
the  190  million  Americans.  It  Is  a  pity 
that  they  cannot  do  so. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Is  it  not  very  pecu- 
liar that  the  proponents  of  the  bill  do 
not  want  it  studied  by  a  legislative  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No.  it  is  not  peculiar.  If 
I  favored  a  bill  like  this  one.  I  would 
not  want  anyone  to  find  out  what  is  In 
it.  This  is  true,  because  if  they  did,  they 
would  not  support  it. 

This  bill  was  passed  through  the 
House  by  a  species  of  misrepresentations 
concerning  the  law — misrepresentations 
which  would  have  added  glory  to  one  of 
the  old-time  horsetraders  who  did  not 
mind  engaging  in  false  pretenses  in  con- 
nection with  horse  trades.  In  a  moment, 
I  shall  discuss  that  point  further. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  charge  concern- 
ing Southern  Senators,  let  me  point  out 
that  there  are  only  22  southerners  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  when  not  even  one  of 
them  "secedes  from  the  Confederacy"; 
and  of  course  it  is  very  seldom  that  there 
is  not  a  seceder  or  two.  At  the  best, 
there  are  only  22  Southerners  among 
the  100  Members  of  the  Senate.  Never- 
theless, it  is  said  that  the  22  can  thwart 
the  will  of  the  rest  of  the  100  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

I  have  told  this  story  before  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  repeat  it  now  be- 
cause it  explains  the  situation  much 
better  than  I  can  explain  It  In  a  lengthy 

We  all  recall  the  cartoons  concerning 
"Maggie  and  Jiggs."  In  one  of  the 
cartoons.  Maggie  and  Jiggs  were  in 
Madrid.  Spain.  Jiggs  found  out  that 
there  was  a  self -protective  society  of 
husbands  there  known  as  the  Gazook 
Society.  Each  member  took  a  blood 
oath  that  whenever  a  brother  Gazook 
got  Into  any  difficulty  with  his  wife  and 
gave  the  call  of  distress— "Gazook"— 
the  other  members  would  come  to  his 
rescue.    Jiggs  joined  the  Gazooks. 

On  one  occasion  Maggie  was  walking 
along  the  street  in  Madrid  with  Jiggs. 
They  fell  out  about  something,  and 
Maggie  started  belaboring  him.  Jiggs. 
remembering  his  blood  brothers,  hol- 
lered "Gazooks."  A  thousand  of  his 
breth'en  came  to  his  rescue.  Maggie 
took  her  umbrella  and  laid  them  all 
out      The   last    scene   in   the   cartoon 


showed  Jiggs  in  a  hospital  all  bandaged 
up  He  philosophized  thusly:  "The  idea 
behind  this  Gazook  Society  is  pretty 
good,  but  the  trouble  is,  it  doesn't  have 
enough  meml)ers." 

That  Is  the  trouble  with  Southern 
Senators.  There  are  not  enough  of  them. 
If  there  were  enough  of  them,  there 
would  be  no  possibility  that  this  bill, 
which  constitutes  a  rape  upon  the  Con- 
stitution, would  pass  in  this  body.  Un- 
fortunately, we  are  like  the  Gazook  So- 
ciety. We  do  not  have  enough  members 
to  give  constitutional  government  in 
America  the  protection  which  It  must 
have  If  it  is  to  endure. 

A  while  ago  I  stated  that  the  passage 
of  the  bill  through  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives reminds  me  of  the  way  they 
used  to  trade  horses  in  North  Carolina. 
It  was  an  unwritten  law  that  a  horse 
trader  could  make  any  kind  of  false  pre- 
tense about  his  nag  that  he  desired.  Peo- 
ple expected  it.  Therefore,  the  man 
he  was  trying  to  trade  with  could  guard 
himself  against  such  pretenses. 

I  have  read  the  brief  which  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
those  in  the  House  who  supported  the 
civil  rights  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 
This  brief  indicates  that  we  ought  to 
read  a  little  law  into  the  Congressional 
Record.  Perhaps  the  lawyers  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  read  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  They  apparently  do  not 
read  the  law  books. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  this  brief.  It  shows  that  we  need 
hearings  on  the  bill.  We  need  hearings 
on  the  bill  to  expose  such  statements  as 
those  contained  in  the  Government  brief 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand. 

When  this  brief  came  into  my  hands. 
I  opened  it  at  random,  and  read  the  first 
three  pages  relating  to  the  public  ac- 
commodations provisions  of  the  bill- 
title  II.     I  found  on  these  three  pages 
four    false    statements    concerning    the 
constitutional  and  legal  principles  ap- 
plicable to  this  title.     I  wish  to   read 
these  statements  to  the  Senate  with  the 
observation  that  this  brief  was  evidently 
written  to  beguile  Representatives  into 
believing  title  n  to  be  constitutional.    It 
was  furnished  to  House  Members  in  the 
House  who  advocated  the  bill  ostensibly, 
to  give  them  some  legal  ammunition. 
I  read  from  the  first  page  of  the  part 
designated  "The  Constitutionality  of  the 
Public  Accomodations  Provisions  of  Title 
n."   I  shall  start  at  the  bottom  of  page  1 : 
As  to  the  places  or  establishments  covered 
by  section  202,  title  II  is  an  exercise  of  the 
power  ol  the  Congress  to  enact  appropriate 
legislation  to  enforce  the  14th  amendment. 

That  section  starts  out  with  a  recita- 
tion which  Is  m  virtually  the  same  words 
as  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1875 : 

Section  1.  That  all  persons  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
entiUed  to  the  fuU  and  equal  enjoyment  of 
the  accommodations,  advantages,  facilities, 
and  privileges  of  inns,  public  conveyances  on 
land  or  water,  theaters,  and  other  places  of 
public  amusement,  subject  only  to  the  con- 
ditions and  limitations  established  by  law 
and  applicable  alike  to  citizens  of  every  race 
and  color,  regardless  of  any  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude. 


Most  of  the  first  subdivision  of  sectlori 
202  of  title  II  was  lifted  out  of  the  Civil 
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Rights  Act  of  1875.  The  brief  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  states  that  section 
202  of  title  II  represents  an  exercise  of 
the  power  of  Congress  to  ent.ct  appro- 
priate legislation  to  etiforce  the  14th 
amendment.  That  is  exactly  opposite 
what  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  held  in  the  civil  rights  cases  of 
1883.  which  interpreted  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1875  and  adjudged  it  unconsti- 
tutional. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Does  not  that  de- 
cision read  like  a  present-day  Supreme 
Court  decision'' 

Mr.  ERVIN.     No. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Most  of  them  are 
rape  of  the  law. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Supreme  Court 
pointed  out  in  the  civil  rights  cases  of 
1883.  that  section  1  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment merely  prohibits  State  action 
abridging  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  de- 
priving any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law.  or 
denying  any  person  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws.  The  Court  pointed  out  that 
the  14th  amendment  applies  to  States 
only:  that  it  authorizes  Congress  to 
legislate  only  with  respect  to  State  ac- 
tion; that  it  does  not  authorize  Con- 
gress to  legislate  in  respect  to  the  action 
of  individuals. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  act  has  been 
declared  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  that  act  was  de- 
clared unconstitutional. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  And  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  was  using  the  provisions 
of  law  that  had  been  declared  uncon- 
stitutional  to  sustain  the  present  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  first  subdivision  of 
section  202  of  title  11  of  the  bill  uses  the 
verbiage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1875. 
which  was  declared  unconstitutional  un- 
der the  14th  amendment  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Cases  of  1883.  As  the  court 
clearly  held  in  that  case  the  14th  amend- 
ment gives  Congress  the  right  to  regulate 
State  actions  in  three  enumerated  par- 
ticulars only,  and  does  not  give  it  the 
power  to  regulate  the  action  of  Individ- 
uals in  any  particular  whatsoever. 

So.  to  use  the  language  of  those  old 
horse  traders,  that  is  one  false  pretense 
about  the  Constitution  that  the  brief 
makes. 

I  ask  Senators  to  listen  to  the  next 
one.    It  is  stated — 

The  provisions  of  title  II  may  also  derive 
support  from  the  power  of  the  Congress  to 
enact  appropriate  legislation  to  enforce  the 
13th  amendment. 

In  every  case  the  Supreme  Court  has 
handed  down  a  decision  on  this  point,  it 
has  held  that  this  statement  is  not  true. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  expressly  held  in  United  States  v. 
Harris.  106  U.S..  page  629.  that  the  13th 
amendment  merely  outlaws  slavery  and 
involuntary  servitude  and  that  Congress 
has  no  power  under  the  13th  amendment 
to  enact  legislation  of  the  character  set 
out  in  title  n  of  this  bill. 

The  same  holding  was  made  in  the  civil 
rights  cases  of  1883.  where  the  Court  em- 
phatically held  that  the  Congress  had  no 


power  under  the  13th  amendment  to 
enact  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1875.  which 
was  virtually  identical  with  public  ac- 
commodations provisions  now  before  us. 
Its  holding  on  this  point  is  epitomized 
in  headnote  8.  which  declares  that 
the  13th  amendment  relates  only  to 
slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  which 
it  abolishes,  and  that  the  denial  of  equal 
accommodations  in  Inns,  public  convey- 
ances, and  places  of  public  amusement 
imposes  no  badge  of  slavery  or  Involun- 
tary servitude  upon  any  person. 

Those  are  two  statements  in  this  brief 
in  which  the  Department  of  Justice  as- 
serts that  the  Constitution  means  exactly 
opposite  what  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
clares it  means. 

I  might  add  that  as  late  as  May  of  this 
past  year,  when  the  Supreme  Covut  of 
the  United  States  handed  down  its  de- 
cisions in  the  so-called  sit-In  cases,  the 
Supreme  Court  held,  in  an  opinion  by 
Chief  Justice  Warren,  that  the  14th 
amendment  related  only  to  the  action  of 
States,  and  did  not  relate  to  the  actions 
of  individuals.  That  Is  stated  In  plain 
words  in  Peterson  against  The  City  of 
Greenville,  one  of  the  sit-in  cases. 

I  submit  that  no  ethical  standard  ac- 
cepted by  intellectually  honest  lawyers 
can  justify  these  false  assertions  made  In 
this  brief  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  aid  and  abet  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  another 
statement  In  this  remarkable  brief.  Its 
writer  cannot  plead  total  Ignorance  in 
mitigation  of  his  false  assertions.  He 
certainly  knew  something  about  the  civil 
rights  cases  of  1883  because  he  made 
reference  to  them.    He  said : 

In  the  view  of  the  Supreme  Court,  sections 
1  and  2  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1875  had 
been  tied  by  Congress  exclusively  to  section 
5  of  the  14th  amendment. 

When  Congress  passes  an  act.  it  does 
not  tie  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  any 
particular  provision  of  the  Constitution. 
It  passes  the  act.  and  the  Court  then 
looks  to  the  entire  Constitution  to  deter- 
mine the  act's  constitutionality.  If  it 
finds  anything  In  the  Constitution  which 
sustains  the  act  as  within  the  legisla- 
tive power  of  Congress,  the  Court  up- 
holds the  validity  of  the  act.  If  it  fails 
to  find  anything  in  the  Constitution  to 
sustain  the  exercise  of  the  power  by  Con- 
gress, the  Court  adjudges  the  act  invalid. 
One  must,  therefore,  infer  that  the 
writer  of  the  brief  undertook  to  mislead 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  to  the  holding  of  the  civil  rights 
cases  of  1883  by  Inserting  In  It  the  In- 
correct statement  that  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1875  had  been  tied  by  Congress 
exclusively  to  section  5  of  the  14th 
amendment. 

The  civil  rights  cases  of  1883  show 
that  in  passing  on  the  validity  of  the  act 
the  Supreme  Court  considered  the  Inter- 
state commerce  clause,  the  13th  amend- 
ment, and  the  14th  amendment  and  ad- 
judged that  none  of  these  constitutional 
provisions  gave  Congress  the  power  to 
enact  the  act.  which,  as  I  have  stated,  was 
virtually  identical  with  title  n  of  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  ERVIN.    I  yield. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  seems  to  be  a 
certain  antipathy  toward  old  laws.  I 
would  not  be  surprised  if  someone  moved 
to  strike  down  the  Ten  Commandments 
one  of  these  days  because  of  this  feel- 
ing for  laws  that  are  "fresh  off  the 
griddle.  ■  and  right  out  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Chamber.  But  as  late  as  1957  or 
1958.  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  for 
this  circuit  held,  in  the  Howard  Johnson 
case  in  Alexandria,  that  neither  the 
commerce  clause  nor  the  14th  amend- 
ment could  be  used  to  sustain  the  equal 
accommodations  claim. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  was  the  ruling  in  the  Howard 
Johnson  case  which  arose  in  Alexandria. 
Va.,  Just  across  the  river  from  Washing- 
ton. As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
so  well  stated,  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals 
makes  It  clear  that  a  public  accommo- 
dations law  cannot  be  based  on  the  14th 
amendment  or  the  commerce  clause. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  effect,  they  fol- 
lowed the  decision  in  the  so-called  civil 
rights  cases  of  1883. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  What  grieves  me  Is  that 
the  civil  rights  advocates  have  so  little 
confidence  in  the  intellectual  integrity 
and  the  judicial  stability  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  When  we  call  their  attention  to 
these  decisions,  they  say.  "Why,  the 
Court  will  overrule  those." 

I  was  tempted  to  say,  and  did  say,  that 
they  reminded  me  of  the  old  lawyer  who 
did  not  do  much  studying  of  lawbooks, 
but  who  had  the  reputation  of  being 
rather  adroit  In  his  practice  of  law. 
This  old  lawyer  was  invited  by  a  law 
school  to  address  one  of  its  classes.  He 
said  to  the  class : 

It  Is  most  Important  that  you  shall  have 
confidence  In  your  case.  Therefore,  my  ad- 
vice to  you  Is  never  to  study  the  law  appli- 
cable to  your  case  before  you  try  It.  If  you 
do,  you  may  find  that  the  law  Is  against  you, 
and  you  will  lose  confidence  In  your  case. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  He  evidently  thought 
as  several  members  of  the  present  Su- 
preme Court  do — they  follow  their  own 
predilections  and  look  at  the  law  after 
they  complete  their  findings. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  To  complete  my  story, 
someone  asked  him : 

What  are  you  going  to  do  If  someone  on 
the  other  side  studies  the  law  applicable  to 
the  case  and  shows  the  coxirt  it  Is  against 
you? 

He  replied: 

That's  easy.  All  you  have  to  do  Is  say 
to  the  Court  that  Is  a  bad  law  and  ought  to 
be  overruled. 

I  refuse  to  have  such  little  confidence 
in  the  intellectual  integrity  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  the  proponents  of  the 
civil  rights  bill  evidently  have.  The  14th 
amendment  says  in  express  words  that 
It  applies  only  to  State  action  which  de- 
prives a  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law,  or  de- 
nies to  a  person  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws,  or  abridges  the  privileges  or  Im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
cannot  possibly  uphold  the»  public  ac- 
commodations provisions  of  the  bill  un- 
der the  14th  amendment  without  mur- 
dering the  king's,  the  queen's,  and 
everybody  else's  English,  because  the  14th 
amendment   cannot  possibly   be   inter- 
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preted  that  way.  An  intellectually 
honest  Court,  like  an  intellectually  hon- 
est man.  cannot  say  that  the  word 
•'State  "  refers  to  an  individual. 

I  would  say  the  same  thing  about  up- 
holding this  provision  under  the  inter- 
state commerce  clause.  The  clause  gives 
Congress  power  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce,  and  Interstate  commerce  Is 
the  movement  of  persons,  property,  or 
communications  from  one  State  to  an- 
other. This  bill  does  not  attempt  to  reg- 
ulate Interstate  commerce.  It  under- 
takes to  regulate  the  use  of  private 
property  wholly  within  the  borders  of 
a  State  and  the  rendition  of  personal 
services  wholly  within  the  borders  of  a 
State.  The  proponents  of  the  bill  have 
a  peculiar  idea.  They  say  that  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  regulate  under  the 
Interstate  commerce  clause  the  activi- 
ties of  any  person  as  long  as  he  uses  any- 
thing which  has  ever  moved  in  interstate 
commerce.  Under  their  theory,  a  man 
who  wears  a  pair  of  breeches  which  have 
ever  moved  in  interstate  commerce  is 
subject  to  congressional  regulation  un- 
til he  takes  his  breeches  off.  Then  Con- 
gress loses  Its  regulatory  power.  Cer- 
tainly the  Constitution  is  not  such  an 
absurd  document  as  that. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  like  to  con- 
tinually interrupt  the  Senator.  I  want 
to  say,  however,  that  while  I  have  had 
many  complaints  against  those  that 
have  pressed  for  this  mislabeled  civil 
rights  bill,  I  must  confess  that  such  a 
suspicion  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  not 
one  of  those  things  that  have  given  rise 
to  my  complaints  against  them. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  reiterate  the  fact  that 
in  the  first  three  pages  of  this  brief  read 
by  me  at  random  I  found  four  false  state- 
ments concerning  constitutional  and 
legal  matters. 

Let  me  read  the  fourth : 

The  Court  held  the  statute  (I.e..  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1875)  unconstitutional  under 
that  amendment  (I.e..  the  14th  amendment), 
and  refused  to  consider  whether  It  would 
be  constitutional  In  some  of  Its  applications 
under  the  power  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce. 

This  statement  is  wholly  without 
foundation. 

I  have  invited  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court 
considered  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1875 
in  the  light  of  the  13th  and  14th  amend- 
ments, and  held  in  express  terms  that 
neither  of  these  amendments  gave  Con- 
gress the  power  to  pass  the  acts,  and  that 
in  consequence  the  act  was  unconstitu- 
tional. 

The  civil  rights  cases  of  1883  make  it 
crystal  clear  in  two  separate  passages 
that  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
interstate  commerce  clause  did  not  au- 
thorize Congress  to  adopt  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1875. 

The  first  passage  appears  on  page  10 
of  the  opinion.  The  Interstate  com- 
merce clause  was  written  by  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1787.  It  was 
a  part  of  the  Constitution  when  George 
Washington  took  his  oath  of  office  as 
President  in  1789. 


This  is  what  the  Court  said  on  page 
10  of  the  opinion: 

Has  Congress  the  constitutional  power  to 
make  such  a  law?  Of  course,  no  one  will 
contend  that  the  power  to  pass  It  was  con- 
tained In  the  Constitution  before  the 
adoption  of  the  last  three  amendments. 

The  court  was  referring  to  the  13th, 
14th,  and  15th  amendments. 

Since  the  interstate  commerce  clause 
was  a  part  of  the  original  Constitution 
and  antedated  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th 
amendments,  this  statement  constituted 
a  holding  that  the  Congress  did  not  have 
the  power  under  the  interstate  com- 
merce clause  to  enact  a  public  accommo- 
dations law  of  the  character  of  that 
set  out  In  the  act  of  1875  or  this  bill. 

The  second  passage  relating  to  the 
interstate  commerce  clause  appears  on 
page  19  of  the  opinion.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

We  have  also  discussed  the  validity  of  the 
law  in  reference  to  cases  arising  In  the  States 
only;  and  not  In  reference  to  cases  arising 
In  the  territories  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  are  subject  to  the  plenary  legislation 
of  Congress  In  every  branch  of  municipal 
regulation.  Whether  the  law  would  be  a 
valid  one  as  applied  to  the  territories  and 
the  District  Is  not  a  question  for  considera- 
tion In  the  cases  before  us:  they  all  being 
cases  arising  within  the  limits  of  States. 

In  other  words,  the  Court  said  that 
these  cases  all  arose  within  the  limits  of. 
States,  and  for  that  reason  the  act  of 
1875  was  invalid. 

The  Court  further  said: 

And  whether  Congress,  In  the  exercise  of 
Its  power  to  regulate  commerce  amongst  the 
several  States,  might  or  might  not  pass  a 
law  regulating  rights  In  public  conveyances 
passing  from  one  State  to  another.  Is  also 
a  question  which  Is  not  now  before  us,  as 
the  sections  In  question  are  not  conceived 
in  any  such  view. 

Consequently,  the  Court  clearly  said 
that  these  cases  related  to  what  occurred 
within  the  limits  of  States  and  for  that 
reason  Congress  had  no  power  to  pass  a 
public  accommodations  law  applicable  to 
them. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  observa- 
tions made  by  this  brief,  which  was  evi- 
dently prepared  to  deceive  Members  of 
the  House  into  believing  that  the  public 
accommodations  provision  is  constitu- 
tional under  the  13th  amendment,  the 
14th  amendment,  and  the  interstate  com- 
merce clause,  notwithstanding  that  the 
very  decision  referred  to  by  the  brief 
held  that  it  is  not  constitutional  under 
any  of  those  provisions. 

This  bill  should  be  considered  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  Under  the 
bill,  the  power  to  deal  with  all  matters 
in  relation  to  the  question  of  race  would 
be  transferred  from  the  States  and  the 
people  to  Washington.  The  right  of  the 
people  who  Invest  their  money  in  busi- 
ness or  in  industry,  to  decide  whom  they 
wish  to  hire,  whom  they  wish  to  pro- 
mote, whom  they  wish  to  discharge,  or 
whom  they  wish  to  lay  off  in  times  of  de- 
pression, and  what  the  relative  rates  of 
compensation  to  their  different  em- 
ployees should  be.  would  be  transferred 
from  them  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Indeed,  that  Government  would  even  as- 
sume the  power  under  this  bill  to  deter- 
mine the  rooms  in  which  employees  are 


to  labor,  and  the  rooms  in  which  public 
school  children  are  to  sit. 

There  is  one  provision  In  the  bill  which 
is  most  Iniquitous.    It  would  convert  all 
agencies  and  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government  dealing  with  any  Federal 
program  involving  the  expenditure  of 
Federal   money   into  legislative   bodies, 
with  authority  to  pass  such  laws  as  they 
see  fit  and  to  prescribe  such  punishments 
as  they  see  fit  for  the  violation  of  such 
laws.     This  provision   would   authorize 
such  agencies  and  departments  to  take 
untold    billions    of    dollars    of    Federal 
moneys  and  use  them  to  bribe  or  brow- 
beat   States,    political    subdivisions    of 
States,   charitable   orgtinlzatlons,   busi- 
ness, industry  and  individuals,  to  con- 
form to  whatever  notion  an  administra- 
tor of  an  agency  or  department  might 
entertain  in  reference  to  racial  matters. 
This  bill  constitutes  the  most  drastic 
assault    on    constitutional    government 
ever  proposed  in  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion.   It  is  more  drastic,  even,  than  were 
the  Reconstruction  Acts,  because  the  bill 
is  broader.    It  would  rob  every  American 
of  basic  economic,  legal,  personal  and 
property  rights.     It  would  confer  upon 
the    Attorney    General   of    the    United 
States  and  upon  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  which  it  would 
create,  vast  discretionary  power  to  bring 
suits,  or  to  refrain  from  bringing  suits, 
according  to  their  whims  and  caprices, 
without  any  law  to  guide  them  or  control 
their  actions. 

It  would  do  violence  to  the  basic  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  American  gov- 
ernmental system  rests;  namely,  that  we 
should  have  a  government  of  laws  and 
not  a  government  of  men,  a  government 
in  which  the  laws  should  control  men 
rather  than  a  government  in  which  men 
should  control  laws.  The  powers  which 
the  bill  would  vest  in  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral ere  incompatible  with  the  principle 
embodied  In  our  legal  system;  namely, 
that  all  laws  should  apply  alike  to  all 
men  In  like  circumstances. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 
Mr.  ERVTN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  congratulate  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina on  the  logic,  the  eloquence,  and  the 
sound  legal  foundation  of  his  argument. 
He  has  made  an  unanswerable  argument, 
in  my  opinion,  from  a  constitutional 
standpoint. 

I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  Senator 
if  It  is  not  correct  that  under  certain 
conditions  in  the  public  accommodations 
laws,  a  barber,  a  beautician,  a  massage 
parlor,  or  any  similar  operator  would  be 
required  to  perform  labor  and  personal 
service  for  any  individual  not  of  his  own 
selection? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Under  the  public  ac- 
commodations provision  of  the  bill,  the 
Federal  Government  would  undertake  to 
tell  a  barber  having  a  barber  shop  in  a 
hotel  whom  he  should  shave.  It  would 
undertake  to  tell  a  beautician  having  a 
beauty  parlor  in  a  hotel  what  women  the 
beautician  should  attempt  to  beautify. 
It  would  undertake  to  tell  a  shoeshine 
boy  having  a  shoeshine  parlor  In  a  hotel 
whose  shoes  he  should  shine. 

With  the  Federal  Government  devoting 
its  attention  to  the  affairs  of  shoeshine 
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boys,  beauty  parlor  operators,  and  bar- 
bers, having  esUblishments  in  hotels 
anywhere  in  the  country,  it  wUl  have  lit- 
tle time  to  spend  strengthening  and  reha- 
bilitaUng  the  NATO  Alliance,  or  keeping 
Castro  from  lording  it  over  Latin  Amer- 
ica, or  asserting  our  rights  in  the  Panama 
Canal  dispute.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  devote  its 
attention  to  something  more  important 
than  telling  shoeshine  boys  whose  shoes 
they  should  shine. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMAEXjE.  Does  the  Senator 
know  of  any  provision  in  the  Constitu- 
Uon  which  authorizes  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  compel  a  shoeshine  boy  to 
shine  my  shoes,  whether  he  wants  to  or 
not? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
such  provision.  But  I  do  know  that  the 
13th  amendment  prohibits  involuntary 
servitude,  and  makes  that  kind  of  law 
invalid. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator.   I  agree  with  him  completely. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  make 
one  more  observation  in  closing  my  re- 
marks. The  contest  between  those  who 
advocate  civil  rights  bills  of  this  char- 
acter and  those  of  us  who  oppose  such 
civil  rights  bills  is  a  fundamental  conflict 
between  people  who  value  different 
things.  Those  who  advocate  the  passage 
of  civil  rights  bills  of  this  character  say 
they  want  legislation  to  give  all  men 
equality  coerced  by  law.  Those  of  us 
who  oppose  such  bills  say  that  the  su- 
preme value  of  civilization  is  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  be  free  from  govern- 
mental tyranny. 

It  is  not  possible  to  have  both  equality 
coerced  by  law.  and  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual from  governmental  tyranny.  It 
is  necessary  to  make  a  choice  between 
these  two  things.  We  cannot  have  both. 
They  are  incompatible.  When  I  must 
make  a  choice  between  equality  coerced 
by  law  and  freedom  of  the  individual.  I 
take  my  stand  on  the  side  of  freedom  of 
the  individual. 

This  country  became  great  because  It 
gave  freedom  to  the  individual.  It 
allowed  him  to  conduct  his  aflairs  in  his 
own  way.  and  to  operate  his  own  busi- 
ness free  from  governmental  tyranny. 
I  choose  the  freedom  of  the  individual, 
which  made  our  country  great,  rather 
than  equality  coerced  by  law.  I  shall  not 
vote  to  make  all  Americans  mere  pup- 
pets upon  the  string  of  tyranny. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  mean  by  equality.  Every  citizen 
of  the  United  States  of  every  race  now 
stands  equal  before  the  law.  There  are 
on  the  Federal  statute  books  sufficient 
laws  to  secure  to  every  individual  every 
right  that  he  possesses  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  not  this 
philosophy  coincide  completely  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
has  more  civil  rights  than  any  other  na- 
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tion  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  com- 
pels its  people  to  be  equal,  whether  they 
like  it  or  not.  according  to  the  Com- 
munist doctrine? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct.  The  Russian  Government  reg- 
ulates the  citizens'  thoughts  and  actions. 
That  is  what  is  being  done  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  now  under  a  regulation 
adopted  by  the  Commissioners  in  the  field 
of  housing. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  And  under  those 
regulations  they  have  lost  their  liberties. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  everyone,  including 
those  for  whose  benefit  the  regulations 
were  adopted.  The  proponents  of  this 
bill  are  not  asking  for  legal  equality,  be- 
cause everyone  now  has  legal  equality. 
I  cannot  believe  that  they  are  foolish 
enough  to  think  that  any  race  can  legis- 
late its  way  to  social  or  economic  equal- 
ity in  a  free  society.  When  a  country 
attempts  to  legislate  that,  it  destroys 
the  freedom  of  society.  That  is  what  the 
bill  undertakes  to  do.  I  hope  the  Senate, 
out  of  regard  for  civil  rights  for  everyone, 
will  give  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
American  people  the  civil  right  to  be 
heard  on  this  bill  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  withhold  that  sugges- 
tion? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  withhold  it  tempo- 
rarily. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  idea  as  to  how  much  longer 
the  speeches  will  continue? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No;  I  have  no  de- 
tailed information  in  that  regard.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating] 
may  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  intention 
to  move  to  table  the  appeal  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia.  I  be- 
lieve there  should  be  a  reasonable 
amount  of  debate  on  the  subject.  I  real- 
ize it  Is  a  difficult  procedure  to  undertake, 
but  I  believe  it  ought  to  be  stated  ahead 
of  time  what  the  intention  is.  I  am  sure 
there  are  some  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  are  not  too  surprised.  The  reason 
I  am  asking  how  many  more  Senators 
expect  to  speak  is  to  determine  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  arrive  at  a  con- 
sensus of  when  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate may  expect  a  motion  to  table  to  be 
made. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  answer  the  Senator's  question.  I 
do  not  know  how  the  Senator  can  arrive 
at  a  consensus.  I  assume  that  when 
the  Senator  and  his  colleague  departed 
from  the  precedents  and  obtained  their 
ruling,  instead  of  submitting  the  ques- 
tion to  the  Senate  for  decision,  as  has 
been  the  customary  practice,  they  im- 
plied that  a  motion  to  table  would  be 
made  at  a  reasonably  early  date.  The 
majority  leader  knows  that  a  motion  to 
table  is  the  most  severe  form  of  gag  rule. 
It  has  the  effect  of  instantaneously  pre- 
cluding all  discussion  of  any  question 
before  the  Senate.  I  do  not  see  how  it 
can  be  said  that  it  is  anything  other 
than  an  indication  that  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  the  majority  leader  in- 
tends to  resort  to  every  means  at  his 


command  to  prevent  us  from  getting  our 
views  before  the  Senate  and  the  country. 
I  do  not  like  a  motion  to  table,  though 
I  have  voted  for  a  few.  It  is  the  most 
severe  form  of  gag  rule  known  under 
the  Senate  rules.  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  tell  the  Senator  how  many  Senators 
will  speak,  or  to  give  him  any  guidance 
as  to  the  making  of  his  motion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  there  were  any 
possibility  of  arriving  at  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  to  give  the  Senate  an 
opportunity  to  vote  the  appeal  up  or 
down  within  a  reasonable  time.  I  would 
be  most  happy  to  consider  such  an  idea. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  As  a  Senator  who  is 
urging  that  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  be 
overruled.  I  hope  a  definite  time  can  be 
set  for  a  vote  tomorrow.  There  should 
be  a  vote  on  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  not 
a  vote  on  the  motion  to  table.  I  hope  the 
Chair  can  be  overruled,  so  that  we  can 
then  be  in  a  position  where  we  can  move 
that  the  bill  be  sent  to  committee  for 
consideration  for  a  reasonable  time  cer- 
tain, to  be  reported  back  to  the  Senate. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  there  were  to  be 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  appeal  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  I  would  pre- 
fer that  it  come  this  evening,  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  which,  at  least  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  are  quite  valid. 

I  wonder  if  it  would  be  possible  to  ob- 
tain a  unanimous-consent  agreement  to 
have  the  Senate  vote  on  the  appeal  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  at  5:30  this 
afternoon.  _,  .  ^ 

Mr.  KEATING.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object — and  I  shall  not  object— I  need 
about  3  or  4  minutes  to  express  my  views. 
I  assume  there  will  be  time  to  obtain 
recognition. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  I  cannot 
guarantee. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  shall  not  object.  I 
would  like  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  head. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  believe  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  sufficient  consequence  not  to  be 
called  up  imder  a  35-minute  limitation 
of  debate.  This  is  a  very  Important  mat- 
ter. I  have  already  sent  my  records  back 
to  my  office,  but  If  I  had  them  here  I 
would  like  to  read  the  remarks  of  the 
President  pro  tempore,  Arthur  Vanden- 
berg.  when  he  submitted  this  matter  to 
the  Senate  and  when  he.  along  with  the 
majority  of  the  Senate,  voted  to  uphold 
the  provisions  of  the  Reorganization  Act 
which  provide  for  the  submission  of  all 
bills  to  committee.  He  said  at  that  time 
that  this  was  one  of  the  most  momentous 
decisions  that  the  Senate  would  be  called 
upon  to  make,  and  that  it  would  be  one 
of  the  guidelines  for  the  Senate  in  de- 
termining whether  the  committees  could 
be  bypassed  at  the  will  of  one  Member  of 
the  Senate. 

He  said  It  more  eloquently  than  I  can. 
The  late  Senator  Vandenberg  was  an 
eloquent  man. 

Nevertheless,  this  question  is  not  of 
such  little  consequence  that  we  should 
dispose  of  It  in  a  matter  of  35  minutes. 
I  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  the 
position  taken  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia.  There  should  be  a 
reasonable  amount  of  debate.     I  made 


the  proposal  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  situation.  In  view  of  the  circum- 
stance that  It  may  well  not  be  possible 
to  arrive  at  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  ap- 
peal of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia,  the  Senator  from  Montana  Is 
prepared  to  offer  a  motion  to  table  at  an 
appropriate  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
new the  suggestion  that  I  withheld  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  ^^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  ^     .    , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  Intention  to  move,  shortly,  to  table 
the  appeal  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell].    I  do  so 
reluctantly,  and  I  am  sure  Senators  re- 
alize that  there  are  times  when  decisions 
which  are  arrived  at  are  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  explain  and   very  difBcult  to 
comprehend. 

It  has  been  stated  this  afternoon  by 
certain  Senators  that  In  1957  the  Sena- 
tor  from   Montana   voted — as  did   the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia   [Mr.  Russell]. 
and    other    Senators — to    refer    a    civil 
rights  bill  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
That  Is  a  statement  of  fact.    All  I  can 
say  In  extenuation  Is  that  consistency 
Is  not  always  a  jewel,  that  times  change, 
and  that  were  I  not  the  leader,  perhaps 
I  might  still   feel  the   same  way— al- 
though I  rather  doubt  It  at  the  moment. 
But  these  things  must  be  faced,  and  the 
Senate  should  be  put  on  notice  that  this 
tabling  motion  will  be  made  as  soon  as 
the  minority  leader,  the  distinguished 
Senator   from   Illinois    [Mr.    Dirksen], 
completes  his  speech,  or  at  least  shortly 
thereafter. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  majority  lead- 
er Intend  to  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
when  he  makes  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table?  I  think  It  Is  Important  to  have 
a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  there 
should  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  not  only 
on  the  proposal  to  bypass  the  commit- 
tee, but  also  on  the  question  of  stopping 
the  debate  in  the  Senate  merely  because 
It  Is  growing  a  little  late  In  the  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
assure  Senators  that  there  will  be  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote.  I  believe  there  should  be 
such  a  vote.  As  to  what  the  outcome 
of  that  roUcall  vote  will  be,  I  must  say 
in  all  honesty  that  I  am  not  at  all  sure. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  hope  the  Senator  Is 
in  error. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  some- 
times one  finds  himself  In  an  awkward 
position,  and  there  are  occasions  when 
the  history  books  rise  up  to  hit  one  In 
the  face.    But  that  Is  nothing  new  In  my 
life.    Yet  I  think  I  can  offer,  during  this 
debate,  something  to  sustain  the  position 
I  shall  take — namely.  In  favor  of  over- 
ruling the  ruling  made  by  the  Chair:  I 
was  a  member  of  the  Congressional  Joint 
Committee  on  Reorganization  of  Con- 
gress, In  1946.     I  served  on  that  joint 
committee  when  the  late  Senator  Ma- 
loney  was  its  first  chairman,  and  I  also 
served  on  the  joint  conmilttee  when  t*.e 
late  Senator  LaPoUette  succeeded  him. 
I  remember  the  problems  we  encountered 
In  streamlining  the  committees  of  the 
House   and   the   Senate   and   assigning 
given  responsibilities  to  them.    I  think 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  Is  absolutely  correct,  be- 
cause we  did   say  that  certain  things 
shall — and     I     emphasize      the     word 
"shall" — be  referred  to  the  committees 
which  we  believed  had  proper  jurisdic- 
tion, and  that  if  that  rule  conflicted  with 
any  other  rule,  the  other  rule  would  have 
to  give  way,  in  the  face  of  the  provisions 
of   the  Legislative  Reorganization   Act 
which  were  applicable  to  the  case. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  what 
happened  on  June  20,  1957.    The  entire 
story  has  not  quite  been  told.    Senator 
Knowland  was  the  leader  on  this  side. 
He  did  intercept  the  bill  when  It  came  to 
the  door,  and  then  kept  It  on  the  desk; 
and  then  came  a  situation  Identical  to 
the  one  with  which  we  are  confronted 
at  the  present  time.     If  Senators  wUl 
examine   that  yea-and-nay   vote,   they 
will  find  that  I  was  among  those  who 
voted  to  keep  the  bill  here  and  to  have 
action  taken  on  It,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  late  former  beloved  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States— Mr.  Ken- 
nedy— was  willing  to  have  It  sent  to  the 
committee,  and  so  indicated  by  his  vote, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  pres- 
ent President  of  the  United  States— Mr. 
Johnson— also  was  willing  to  have  that 
done,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
other  distinguished  Senators  then  voted 
accordingly. 

Mr.   RUSSELL.     Mr.    President,   will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  may  say  that  If  the 
Senator  has  changed  his  mind,  he  is  In 
very  distinguished  company,  because  on 
that  occasion  the  majority  leader  voted 
against  the  proposition  of  bypassing  the 
committees,  and  voted  against  the  prop- 
osition that  only  one  Senator  had  a  right 
to  have  the  bill  placed  on  the  calendar. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Yes;  but  I  wanted  to 
point  out^-it  has  not  been  alluded  to. 
all  afternoon— that  there  were  13  fuU 
days  of  hearings  on  the  civil  rights  bill 
in    the    Senate    Judiciary    Conmilttee. 
The  committee  began  its  sessions  early, 
and  worked  late.    I  have  here  a  list  of 
the  days:  The  hearings  began  on  Feb- 
ruary   14,    and   lasted   vmtil   March   5. 
Fourteen  fcivll  rights  bUls  were  pending 
before   that    committee,    and   it   heard 
witness  after  witness,  both  witnesses  for 
and  witnesses  against. 


But  now,  in  contradistinction  to  that, 
we  have  had  one  witness  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  since  the  Presi- 
dent's message  and  the  package  bUls 
came  to  the  Senate,  and  that  witness 
was  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  He  appeared  nine  different 
times,  and  I  tried  to  do  him  the  honor— 
and  I  did  him  the  honor — of  being  pres- 
ent at  every  hearing  which  he  attended. 
We  held  those  hearings,  and  we  ex- 
plored the  bill  at  very  considerable 
length. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? , 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  would  not  dream  of 
interrupting  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
except  I  think  that  as  these  facts  are 
being  cataloged,  one  other  fact  should 
also  be  cataloged.     It  is  true  that  the 
public  accommodations  section  which  is 
contained  in  this  bill,  in  the  same  sense, 
although  not  precisely,  as  it  is  set  forth 
in  this  section,  was  then  included;  that 
is  to  say,  the  subject,  as  then  included, 
was  carefully  considered  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time  by  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee; and  I  know,  of  my  personal  knowl- 
edge, that  the  same  is  true  of  the  fair 
employment    practices    section,    which 
was  considered  by  my  own  committee, 
and  we  wrote  a  report  on  it.     So  is  it 
not  a  fact  that,  flrst,  there  was  a  hearing 
before   the  Judiciary  Committee;   and, 
because  of  the  views  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  that  hear- 
ing lasted  a  very  long  time,  but  with 
only  one  witness — although  the  Govern- 
ment's case  was  fully  presented;    and 
we  respect  him  for  that;  second,  that 
the     public     accommodations     section, 
which  is  one  of  the  critical  sections  of 
this  biU,  was  heard  at  length.  In  the 
same  sense,  by  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee; and  that  the  fair  employment  prac- 
tices section  was  heard  at  length  by  the 
Public  Welfare  Committee. 

So  we  are  not  faced  with  quite  as  lim- 
ited hearings  as  might  otherwise  be 
supposed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  am  delighted  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  raised 
that  point,  because  next  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  this  bill  Includes  a  title  called 
title  VII.  and  that  title  was  not  in  the 
bill  when  it  came  to  the  Senate.    The 
late  President  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Kennedy,  after  my  fourth  session  with 
him  at  the  White  House,  gave  me  assur- 
ances that  there  woxild  be  no  fair-em- 
ployment-practice title  in  the  bill;  and 
he  kept  his  word,  and  no  such  title  was 
sent  to  the  Senate.    That  title  was  writ- 
ten in  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Oddly  enough,  one  of  the  flrst  things 
the  House  did,  in  a  somewhat  frivolous 
fashion,  was  to  write  in  not  only  race, 
religion,  and  national  origin,  but  also  the 
word  "sex."    Strangely  enough,  last  year 
we  passed  the  equal-pay-for-equal-work 
bill,  relating  to  women;  and  that  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Division  in  the  Department  of  Labor. 
But  pay  for  sex  can  be  a  discrimination 
within  the  meaning  of  title  vn,  and  it 
will  be  administered  by  the  Commission 
which  is  to  be  set  up  under  the  provisions 
of  this  biU. 
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Who  will  tell  me  how  It  will  be  pos- 
sible to  reconcile  all  this?  It  gives  me  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  trouble. 

In  the  equal  pay  bill,  we  included  ex- 
emptions for  executives,  administratives^ 
and  professionals:  but  there  is  no  such 
exemption  in  title  VII  of  this  bUl. 

Here  is  another  point:  If  the  Senate 
passes  the  bill  and  includes  in  It  title  VII. 
as  it  now  stands,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
deal  with  the  commissions  of  28  States 
which  have  some  sort  of  civil  rights  group 
or  antidiscrimination  group  or  body :  but 
at  the  same  time.  22  States  will  be  cast 
outside  the  pale,  right  off.  and  will  be 
put  in  a  kind  of  illegal  category;  and 
then  there  could  be  the  fantastic  spec- 
tacle of  procedure  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  instituting  an  action  against  an 
employer  in  the  State  of  IlUnois.  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Illinois  State  Com- 
mission was  proceeding  against  him.  ei- 
ther for  the  same  thing  or  for  a  different 
thing     Who  would  prevail?    Who  would 
have  preemption?    That  has  never  been 
discussed:  we  have  never  heard  anything 
about    it.      The    distinguished    Senator 
from  Oregon  made  what  I  thought  was 
the    important    point    this    afternoon: 
namely,  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  mean- 
ingful,  purposeful,  durable  civil   rights 
bill — and  I  want  one.  and  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  one.  somehow  or  other — we  must 
hear  from  witnesses  who  know  something 
about  this  matter,  in  order  to  clarify  all 
the  peculiar  things  which  have  gotten 
into  this  bill. 

In  title  VII  there  is  a  provision  to  the 
effect  that  they  can  deal  with  a  State 
agency  if  it  is  an  effective  power.  Who 
shall  say  when  a  State  agency  is  an  ef- 
fective power  in  this  field?  That  might 
be  true  in  my  State,  but  it  might  not  be 
true  in  another  State.  But  a  Federal 
commission  would  determine  the  mean- 
ing of  those  words. 

And  other  words  are  included,  includ- 
ing the  statement  that  the  power  is  to 
be  "effectively  exercised."  Who  would 
determine  that?  It  would  be  determined 
by  a  commission  here  in  Washington. 

DC. 

So  I  can  see  no  end  of  conflict  and  no 
end  of  difficulty,  before  we  get  through. 

Those  are  only  some  of  the  things 
about  which  I  should  like  to  have  a  little 
information ;  but  title  VII  was  not  in  the 
bill  which  went  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee:  and  I  hate  to  see  my  com- 
mittee bypassed 

I  should  like  to  have  a  look  at  this,  be- 
cause no  doubt  in  the  course  of  time  its 
application  will  be  changed  from  100 
employees  in  a  labor  union  to  75  em- 
ployees, and  then  to  50  employees,  and 
then  to  25  employees:  and  finally  every 
employer  in  the  United  States  will  ulti- 
mately be  affected. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  name  of  good 
conscience,  with  that  kind  of  challenge 
before  the  Senate,  are  we  going  to  vote 
to  run  headlong  into  this  matter  and 
then,  at  a  later  time,  lament  our  mis- 
takes? 

The  bill  contains  other  provisions 
about  which  I  should  like  to  know  some- 
thing.- 

In  title  I  there  is  a  provision  which 
places  in  the  hands  of  a  defendant  the 
right,  on  his  own  request,  to  ask  for  a 
three-man  court.     Mr.  President,  what 


kind  of  impact,  finally,  upon  the  judicial 
system  of  the  country  would  there  be  if 
we  suddenly  went  that  far? 

Title  IV  contains  a  prohibition  that 
racial  imbalance  in  schools  cannot  be 
corrected.  Yesterday  120,000  pupils 
stayed  home  from  the  schools  in  the  city 
of  Chicago.  We  begin  to  wonder  about 
the  hate,  the  passion,  and  the  intensity 
of  feeling.  There  is  one  sentence  that  is 
not  spelled  out.  Does  that  apply  to  Fed- 
eral courts?  What  do  we  do  about  State 
courts?  Should  we  not  amplify  that  pro- 
vision so  that  it  will  not  rise  up  to  hit  us 
in  the  face  at  some  future  time?  The 
House  was  content  to  put  in  one  short 
sentence  to  deal  with  it.  and  that  is  as 
far  as  it  went. 

In  title  VI,  which  refers  to  assistance 
programs,  there  is  a  provision  that  the 
continuance  of  assistance  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  some  group  in  Washington.    I 
should  like  to  ask  Senators  the  following 
question :  Suppose  there  is  assistance  un- 
der a  contract  that  has  teen  going  on 
for  5  years,  and  then  the  question  of  race 
discrimination  comes  up  and   it  is  de- 
cided   to    discontinue    such    assistance. 
Then  what  about  the  sanctity  of  a  con- 
tract that  a  citizen  has  made  with  his 
government?     I  would  like  to  know.     I 
am  absolutely  up  in  the  air,  because  it 
has  not  been  spelled  out  in  the  House 
bill  and  we  have  not  had  opportunity 
to  have  any  testimony  whatsoever  except 
from  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.    There  are  other  exemptions  in 
the  House  bill.    But,  if  we  are  to  avoid 
litigation    and    the   congestion    of    our 
courts  in  interpretation,  confusion,  and 
misinterpretation,  can  we  afford  to  take 
a  chance  on  rushing  the  bill  through? 

This  is  the  second  month  in  the  year. 
Time  Is  not  quite  that  precious  that  we 
could  not  send  the  bill  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  for  10  days.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  I  shall  throw 
everything  overboard  to  be  on  hand.  But 
I  should  like  to  ask  a  few  questions.  I 
should  like  to  have  a  few  witnesses  be- 
fore the  committee  to  tell  me  about  some 
of  the  provisions  in  title  7.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  testimony  on  title  2. 
I  shall  have  a  substitute  for  title  2  when 
the  time  comes.  I  do  not  quarrel  about 
that.  But  I  do  quarrel  about  all  the 
things  that  were  written  In.  either  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  or  that  never  ap- 
peared in  any  text  that  was  submitted 
to  our  committee. 

So  we  are  asked  to  take  the  measure 
on  blind  faith.  That  is  too  dangerous  a 
challenge  to  undertake  on  that  kind  of 
basis. 

I  know  I  am  something  of  a  target  on 
this  whole  question.  The  head  of  the 
Committee  on  Racial  Equality  has  al- 
ready indicated  on  television  and  radio 
that  I  shall  be  the  target  of  demonstra- 
tions of  one  kind  or  another.  The  news- 
papers have  been  full  of  It.  I  do  not 
care.  After  all.  my  first  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility Is  to  this  country,  now  and 
in  the  future.  The  amazing  thing  Is  that 
in  title  7  of  the  bill  the  words  "public 
interest"  are  used,  and  what  the  public 
interest  is  is  not  spelled  out.  How  can 
we  legislate  intelligently  on  a  basis  of 
that  kind? 

So  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  to  vote 
to  overrule  the  action  and  the  determi- 


nation by  the  Chair.  In  the  hope  that  for 
a  period  of  10  days,  let  us  say.  the  bill 
can  be  in  the  committee.  I  shall  go  along 
with  the  proposal  to  limit  the  time  and 
have  the  Senate  mandate  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  send  the  bill  back  by  a 
given  date,  either  with  or  without  rec- 
ommendations, and  from  that  point  on 
we  can  let  the  Senate  work  its  will  and 
suddenly,  or  as  rapidly  as  possible,  de- 
velop what  we  think  Is  a  sensible  ap- 
proach to  the  civil  rights  problem. 

After  all.  the  acting  majority  leader 
stated  on  the  ticker  last  night  that  the 
farm  bill  would  be  before  the  Senate  un- 
til action  on  it  was  completed.     Many 
amendments  will  be  offered.     There  is 
a  sheaf  of  amendments  on  the  desks  of 
Senators  now.    I  shall  be  glad  to  grant 
the  right  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary to  meet  during  sessions  of  the 
Senate  if  a  farm  bill  Is  being  considered 
by  the  Senate,  and  I  shall  work  as  early 
and  as  late  as  necessary,  so  long  as  we 
will  not  be  impeached  by  the  statement, 
"You  have  gone  to  the  country  with  a 
bill  that  has  not  actually  been  before 
you   except  to   hear   the   Government's 
case  from  the  lips  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral."    No  other  witness  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee. 

So  it  is  made  to  appear  that  we  are 
in  an  embarrassing  position  because  of 
June  20. 1957.  I  am  recorded  on  the  yea- 
and-nay  vote  taken  at  that  time  as  hav- 
ing undertaken  to  do  exactly  what  the 
majority  leader  wants  to  do  today.  But 
behind  that  measure  was  the  fact  that 
13  full  days  of  hearings  had  been  devoted 
to  the  measure.  Many  witnesses  had 
been  heard.  There  was  opportunity  to 
be  heard  on  every  provision  of  the  bill 
before  it  finally  came  up  for  an  Impres- 
sion of  the  will  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN      I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY    Is  the  Senator  will- 
ing to  tell  us  whether  the  13  days  of  hear- 
ings were  on  the  Senate  bill  or  the  House 
bill   that  was   subsequently   Intercepted 
at  the  door  and  placed  on  the  calendar, 
as  the  leader  is  requesting  be  done  now? 
Mr.   DIRKSEN.     I   checked  with  the 
clerk  this  afternoon.    The  hearings  were 
on  every  one  of  the  14  bills  that  were 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Were  they  House 
or  Senate  bills? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er any  of  them  were  House  bills.     But 
that  would   not   make   any   difference. 
What  does  the  rule  provide?    That  they 
shall  be  referred  to  the  committee  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  under  the  appropriate 
rule    and  the  bill  has  not  been  referred. 
Mr.      HUMPHREY.     Mr.      President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.    I  am  not  at  all 
critical  of  any  Senator  who  may  change 
his  position  with  reference  to  what  hap- 
pened in  1957  or  what  he  might  do  in 
1964.    I  do  not  believe  that  consistency 
on  these  questions  Is  necessarily  a  sign 
of    intelligence,    prudent   judgment,   or 
even  wisdom.     We  make  our  decisions 
as  they  arise.    The  only  point  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  seeks  to  make — 
and  I  think  I  am  rights— is  that  in  the 


instance  of  the  1957  action,  the  bill  that 
was  intercepted  at  the  door  was  a  House 
bill.  It  was  different  from  bills  that 
were  pending  in  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  The  bills  in  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  upon 
which  hearings  had  been  held,  were  Sen- 
ate bills.  The  House  resolution  that  was 
intercepted  and  placed  on  the  calendar 
after  second  reading  was  handled  under 
exactly  the  same  procedure  that  we  are 
asking  to  be  followed  today.  No  Senate 
bill  was  reported  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  be  a  substitute  for  the 
House  bill.  It  was  the  House  bill  that 
was  intercepted. 

There  were  1 1  days  of  hearings  on  the 
bin  S.  1731  and  the  bill  S.  1750  In  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  1963— legisla- 
tion that  had  very  much  the  same  gen- 
eral features  as  the  bill  that  came  over 
from  the  House  to  the  Senate  about  2 
weeks  ago. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
spectfully point  out  to  my  friend  that 
the  aggregate  of  the  provisions  In  the 
14  bills  not  only  encompassed  everything 
in  the  House  package,  but  Infinitely 
more,  so  we  had  our  day  in  court.  All 
I  ask  is  to  let  us  have  "a  day  in  court" 
for  the  Senate,  particularly  on  a  title 
that  was  not  in  the  bill  that  came  to 
the  Senate,  and  on  which  there  has  not 
been  so  much  as  a  jot  or  tittle  of  testi- 
mony before  the  appropriate  committee. 
That  Is  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

We  can  mandate  the  committee  to  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  Senate  in  5  days.  1 
day,  2  days,  or  10  days. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  am  not  arguing 
that  point.    There  is  much  validity  to 
the  point  that  has  been  made  by  several 
Senators  this  afternoon  as  to  the  direc- 
tions and  Instructions  that  can  be  given 
to  a  committee.    The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota Is  stating  only  what  occurred  in 
1957.    I  am  not  In  any  way  being  critical 
of  how  Senators  voted  then,  or  how  they 
win  vote  now.    In  1957,  a  House  bill  was 
intercepted.     Senate   bUls   were   to   be 
found    in    the    Judiciary    Committee. 
Those  bnis  were  not  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate.    In  1963,  and  in  this  year  of  1964, 
a  bni  that  has  come  from  the  House  is 
a  House  bin,  and  it  Is  before  the  Senate 
today  for  the  purpose  of  being  placed  on 
the  calendar.    The  bills  that  are  in  the 
Senate  conunittees  are  Senate  bills,  with 
the  exception  of  two  that  have  been  re- 
ported to  the  Senate.    There  have  been 
more  hearings  on  fair  employment  prac- 
tices this  past  year  than  at  any  other 
time  In  the  history  of  the  Senate,  and 
a  bin  is  on  the  calendar.     There  have 
been  hearings  on  public  accommodations 
before  a  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the   Senate — the  Committee   on    Com- 
merce.   Those  are  two  vital  features  of 
the  House  bill— not  in  exact  detail.    Sel- 
dom are  House  bills   and  Senate  bins 
alike.     If  they  were  alike,  there  would 
be  no  need  to  have  reference  to  com- 
mittees. 

But  all  of  the  substance,  the  total  ag- 
gregate, of  the  civil  rights  bills  has  been 
testified  to.  heard,  and  examined  by  the 
appropriate  committee  of   the  Senate. 


The  Judiciary  Committee"  did  not  report 
the  bill.    This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  majority  leader  is  following  the  pro- 
cedure he  is  following.    Had  the  com- 
mittee reported  the  bin.  he  would  not  be 
following  It.    But  there  are  two  separate 
titles,  the  pubUc  accommodations,  and 
the  fair  employment  titles.    So  while  I 
remember  vividly  the  discussions  with 
the  late  and  beloved  President  relating 
to  fair  employment  practices,  and  while 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  President  did  not 
send  such  a  biU  in  his  overall  civil  rights 
package,    that   bin    was   Introduced    In 
the   Senate,   It   was  introduced   in   the 
House.  It  was  passed  in  the  House,  and 
was  put  on  the   calendar.     There  has 
been  no  lack  of  hearings.     There  has 
been  a  lack  of  action. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  begs  the  question.  The  Judi- 
ciary Committee  did  not  hear  any  such 
testimony.  I  do  not  recoHect  that  we 
considered  the  fair  employment  provi- 
sion when  I  was  on  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee.  I  was  not  on 
that  committee  long.  I  forfeited  my 
place  to  a  newly  elected  Senator.  But 
we  are  entitled  to  hear  some  testimony 
as  to  what  the  difficulties  may  be  and 
the  litigation  we  may  be  saving  up  for 
people  In  all  sections. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  remember  that 
in  the  81st,  the  82d,  the  83d  Congress, 
and  others,  a  fair  employment  practices 
bill  was  a  part  of  the  comprehensive 
civil  rights  program.  _^or  bills  that  were 
Introduced,   which   went  to  the   Com- 
mittee  on   Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
This  is  where  the  jurisdiction  rests.   The 
public  accommodations  feature  went  to 
the  Commerce  Committee,  because  it  has 
jurisdiction  of  that  particular  type  of 
legislation.     The  Judiciary   Committee 
does  not  have  complete  jurisdiction  over 
all  matters  called  civil  rights.     It  has 
jurisdiction  over  certain  civil  rights  mat- 
ters.   The  Senator  may  try  to  make  a 
good  case,  but  there  has  been  testimony. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  disposed  to  hold  the  floor  any  longer. 
I  know  that  certain  Members  of  the 
Senate  wish  to  witness  the  signing  of  the 
tax  bin,  if  they  can  get  there.     I  am 
ready  to  yield  the  floor.    I  have  told  my 
story.    I  have  tried  to  show  a  difference 
In   factual    information   that   was   not 
raised,  to  show  that  the  shoe  is  a  Uttle 
bit  on  the  other  foot,  and  that  I  can 
justify  fully,  for  myself,  a  vote  to  over- 
rule  and   override   the   finding   of   the 
Chair. 

Mr.  KEATING.     Mr.  Presidents 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
3  minutes  I  intend  to  make  my  motion 
to  table.  If  I  may,  I  should  like  to  give 
those  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating].  I  have  not 
that  right,  but  I  ask  to  do  It. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  other  Senators  wish  to 
speak,  I  insist  that  the  Senator  lose  the 
floor  if  he  yields  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  shan 
be  very  brief  and  not  detain  the  Senate. 


I  flnd  myself,  unfortunately,  in  complete 
disagreement  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader.  I  see  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  sending  the  bUl  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. There  were  9  days  of  hearings, 
with  no  result  except  to  hear  one  wit- 
ness, with  one  Senator  spending  all  the 
time  questioning  that  witness.  I  would 
expect  a  repetition  of  such  procedure  if 
the  matter  were  again  returned  to  that 
committee. 

There  have  been  hearings  on  this  is- 
sue in  the  Senate,  and  in  the  other  body, 
running  out  of  our  ears.  There  Is  noth- 
ing to  be  gained  except  further  delay  by 
referring  it  to  committee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  have  only  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  correct  a  state- 
ment. I  would  like  the  minority  leader 
to  know— and  I  disagree  with  the  Sen- 
ator's views  on  this  issue,  as  he  knows — 
that  the  Labor  and  PuWlc  Welfare  Com- 
mittee considered  the  House  bUl.  We 
compared  it  with  our  own  version.  When 
we  reported  the  bin,  we  reported  It  In 
light  of  the  House  version  of  the  PEPC 
bin. 

Mr.     KEATING.     Like     the    Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  would  be  the  last  one 
to  criticize  any  Senator  who  has  changed 
his  viewpoint.    I  might  wen  change  my 
own  viewpoint.    Many  times  I  have  done 
so.    But  the  point  of  order  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  was  overruled  in 
1957  by  a  vote  of  45  to  39.    There  Is  a 
more  recent  precedent,  which  Is  not  as 
strong,  and  which  did  not  get  to  a  vote, 
but  the  same  problem  was  raised  In  the 
year  1962  on  the  war  claims  bin.  which 
came  from  the  other  body.     When  It 
reached  the  Senate,  In  order  to  avoid  Its 
reference  to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I 
objected  to  further  proceedings  in  con- 
nection with  the  bill.    A  point  of  order 
was  raised  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.    It  was  placed  on 
the  calendar,  and  was  called  up  on  mo- 
tion, from  the  calendar. 

In  other  words,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  I  assume, 
felt  the  precedent  was  so  wen  established 
that  he  would  not  press  his  point  of 
order.  The  point  of  order  was  not 
pressed.  In  due  course,  on  motion  of  the 
majority  leader,  the  war  claims  bin  was 
taken  up  from  the  calendar  without 
ever  having  gone  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. That  took  place  In  1962.  So  we 
have  a  more  recent  precedent,  admit- 
tedly one  which  was  not  ntigated.  one 
might  say.  but  a  precedent  which 
occurred  in  the  year  1962. 

Very  briefly  on  the  merits,  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  Is  that  rule 
XXV  Is  inconsistent  with  and  supersedes 
rule  XIV  in  that  it  directs  that  legislation 
be  submitted  to  committees.  But  rule 
XIV,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  creates  a 
clear  exception  to  this  directive.  It  is 
true  that  under  well-recognized  princi- 
ples of  construction,  if  there  is  a  clear  in- 
consistency between  two  rules,  the  later 
one  prevails.  These  two  rules,  however, 
can  be  read  together  and  are  consistent. 
There  Is  no  language  in  rule  XXV  which 
would  repeal  or  alter  the  meaning  of  rule 
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XIV  In  the  absence  of  any  such  lan- 
guage, certainly  rule  XXV  can  be  inter- 
preted, and  in  my  judgment  should  be  in- 
terpreted as  mearUng  that  proposed  legis- 
lation should  be  referred  to  committee 
except  if  rule  XIV  has  been  invoked. 
Rule  XXV  was  part  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  and  was  very  carefully 
drafted.  It  was  thoughtfully  considered, 
and  was  the  subject  of  extensive  hearings. 
The  committee  which  conducted  those 
hearings  had  an  accomplished  staff  work- 
ing with  them.  They  were  experienced 
in  dealing  with  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  they  intended  to 
abrogate  rule  XIV  by  the  adoption  of  rule 

XXV 

Let  us  be  perfectly  frank.    II  the  bill 
is  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
without  limitation,  it  will  die.     If  it  Is 
referred  with  llmiUtion.  it  wUl  further 
delay    consideration    of    much    needed 
legislation.    I  hope  very  much,  therefore, 
the  i-uling  of  the  Chair  will  be  sustained. 
Mr.    GORE.     Mr.    President,    in    my 
view    the  ruling  of  the  Chair  is  neither 
in    the   interest   of   the   cause  of   civil 
rights   nor   commensurate    with   sound 
parliamentary  procedure.    As  one  who 
voted  for  the  civil  rights  bills  of   1957 
and  1960.  and  who  voted  to  overrule  an 
unsound  ruling  by  the  Chair  similar  to 
the  ruling  on  which  an  appeal  is  now 
pending.  I  shall  vote  to  overrule  the  pres- 
ent holding. 

In  my  view,  under  the  circumstances 
that  prevail,  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
a  sound  civil  rights  bill  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  orderly  procedure  that  the  bill 
be  referred  with  instructions  to  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee.  Unless  some 
Senator  with  more  seniority  makes  such 
a  motion.  I  am  prepared  to  make  such 
a  motion,  if  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  Is 
rejected. 

Mr.  President.  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  referral  to  the  committee  is  the  or- 
derly procedure.  I  would  not  vote  to 
send  this  bill  to  the  mortuary.  I  would 
prefer  to  vote  to  refer  the  bill  to  a  com- 
mittee for  its  consideration  for  a  reason- 
able time — under  the  circxmistances  I 
suppose  a  brief  time — to  be  reported  back 
by  a  date  certain  with  such  recommenda- 
tions as  the  committee  may  wish  to 
make. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  wish  to  join  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee  in 
his  feelings  on  this  question. 

I  believe  that  to  sidestep  established 
procedures,  if  not  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, would  be  a  bad  way  to  start  upon  a 
bill  that  is  bound  to  raise  dissension, 
bad  feelings,  and  disagreements  within 
the  Senate.    I  feel  it  would  be  far  better 
to  follow  the  normal  procedures  and  give 
the  Judiciary  Committee  a  week,  or  per- 
haps even  slightly  longer,  to  fulfill  its 
function  on  the  House  bill,  to  magnify 
it  by  the  publicity  that  would  be  given 
to  its  activities,  a  better  understanding 
of  all  the  many  facets  and  titles  to  the 
bill,  and  leave  the  Senate  with  a  feeling 
that  it  has  gone  the  full  course  with 
respect  to  the  traditions  that  have  ob- 
tained for  so  long  in  the  Senate. 

Unfortunately.  I  feel  the  rules  are  at 
variance  and  it  is  not  clear  exactly  what 


the  strict  thrust  of  the  rules  might  mean: 
therefore.  I  believe  that  a  vote  in  favor 
of  a  motion  to  table  at  this  time,  with 
the  feeling  of  assurance  that  either  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee or  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  or  other  Senators 
would  immediately  offer  a  motion  to 
commit  the  bill,  to  refer  the  bill  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  with  instructions 
to  report  on  a  day  certain,  would  fulfill 
the  best  desires  of  Senators  who  would 
like  to  start  this  long  debate  with  the 
feeling  that  the  Senate  has  acted  in  fair- 
ness to  both  sides. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  I  would  much  prefer,  in  the 
event  such  a  motion  becomes  in  order, 
that  the  leadership  would  make  such  a 
motion.  I  only  stated  that  I  would  do 
so  in  the  event  other  Senators  failed 
to  do  so.  in  order  to  make  my  position 
perfectly  clear. 

I  believe  it  would  be  little  short  of 
tragic  if  this  issue,  which  Is  the  most 
emotion-laden  issue  the  Congress  has 
dealt  with  for  100  years,  and  which  was 
the  cause,  in  part,  of  a  Civil  War  100 
years  ago.  should  come  before  this  body 
without  the  text  of  the  bill  having  been 
the  subject  of  hearings  by  any  commit- 
tee. In  the  House  the  text  was  intro- 
duced after  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee had  concluded  its  hearings,  with 
no  testimony  received  on  the  language 
in  the  bill.  Should  the  present  ruling 
stand,  there  will  be  no  Senate  hearings 
and  there  will  be  no  Senate  committee 
report. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  cause  of  a  genuine,  sound 
civil   rights  program,   and   fully   in  the 
interest  of  orderly  procedure  that  this 
bill  be  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. ^     ^ 
Mr.      MANSFIELD.     Mr.      President, 
shortly,   among  other  things.  I  intend 
to  move  to  table  the  motion  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia   [Mr. 
Russell  I.    Before  doing  so.  I  believe  I 
should  reiterate  what  I  have  said  pre- 
viously, that  while  this  procedure  is  not 
orderly  procedure  under  the  rules,  it  is 
a  procedure  which  is  based  on  prece- 
dent.   It  is  a  procedure  which  we  can 
carry  out  under  the  rules,  and  the  rules 
give  a  Senator  the  privilege  to  act  in 
this  manner.     It  is  a  precedent  which, 
in   my   opinion,   has   not   been   unduly 
abused.    I  do  not  have  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  Members  of  this  body  the 
realities  of  the  situation  affecting  civil 
rights,  because  there  have  been  hearings 
before  three  committees,  there  have  been 
8  or  9  days  of  hearings  before  the  Judi- 
ciary  Committee,   and   if    my   memory 
serves   me   correctly,   one   witness   was 
present,  and  by  and  large  that  one  wit- 
ness was  questioned  by  one  member. 

I  listened  with  interest  to  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  had 
to  say.  and  I  also  listened  with  interest 
to  what  other  Senators,  such  as  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MONRONEY  1.  had  to  say.  and 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1  had  to  say.  De- 
pending on  the  outcome  of  this  vote,  it  is 
my  intention  to  give  serious  considera- 
tion— very  serious  consideration — to  the 
worthwhile  suggestions  which  have  been 


made    by    those    three    Senators    men- 
tioned—and other  Senators  as  well. 

But  at  this  moment,  the  Senate  is  faced 
with  a  choice  between  upholding  a  ruling 
made  by  the  Presiding  Officer  and  a  mo- 
tion to  overrule  that  ruling  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  a  mo- 
tion perfectly  within  his  rights  to  make. 

So,  I  appeal  now  to  the  membership 
in  their  good  judgment,  on  the  basis  of 
their  discretion,  to  join  the  leadership  In 
voting  to  table  the  appeal  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.   President.  I   move  to  table  the 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Is  it  permissible  to 
ask  the  majority  leader  a  question  at  this 

point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No 
debate  Is  In  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  It. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Will  the  Chair  ac- 
quaint the  Senate  with  the  fact  that  a 
nay  vote  will  overrule  the  Chair,  and  a 
yea  vote  on  the  motion  to  table  will 
sustain  the  Chair? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  _^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  a  correct 
statement  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  if.  in  effect,  a  nay  vote  is  a 
vote  against  bypassing  the  committee, 
and  a  yea  vote  Is.  In  effect,  a  vote  to 
bypass  the  committee? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Certainly  It  Is  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  I  submitted  it  as  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr   McCarthy.    Therefore  it  is. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     A  nay 
vote  will  leave  the  matter  in  the  same 
situation  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Do  I  understand  that 

a  yea  vote  is  a  vote  for  civil  rights  and 

a  nay  vote  is  a  vote  against  civil  rights? 

Mr    HUMPHREY.     Mr.   President.  I 

demand  the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  will  state  It. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  does  not  carry, 
that  does  not  necessarily  settle  the  issue; 
it  permits  debate  to  continue? 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  correct,  the 
bill  will  be  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  there  is  no  vote,  it 
means  that  there  might  be  a  vote  taken 
tomorrow  morning  or  after  debate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  cannot  pass  upon  that  question 
at  this  time. 

Mr.    GRUENING.     Mr.   President,    a 

parliamentary  inquiry.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
feenator  will  state  it. 

Mr  GRUENING.  If  the  motion  to  ta- 
ble succeeds,  does  that  preclude  a  mo- 
tion to  refer  it  to  committee  with  In- 
structions? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
appeal  Is  tabled,  the  bill  will  be  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  GRUENING.     It  can  be  referred 

to  committee?  ^_^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Did  the  Chair  rule 
that  if  the  motion  to  table  prevails,  a 
motion  to  refer  the  bill  with  Instruc- 
tions would  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  repeat  his  Inquiry? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  asked  the  Chair  if 
the  Chair  had  ruled  that  if  the  motion 
to  table  prevails,  a  motion  to  commit  the 
bill  with  Instructions  would  be  In  or- 
der.   I  should  like  to  have  a  ruling  on 

that  point.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
appeal  Is  tabled,  the  bill  will  go  to  the 
calendar. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  In  other  words,  if  the 
appeal  is  tabled,  the  bill  will  go  to  the 
calendar,  and  a  motion  to  commit  with 
Instructions  will  not  be  In  order.    Is  that 

correct?  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.    ALLOTT    (when   his   name   was 
called) .    On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the    senior    Senator    from    Ohio    [Mr. 
LauscheI.    If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "nay."    If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."     I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.     I   announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson],  the   Senator   from  Ohio    [Mr. 
LauscheI,  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Mossl.  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
IMr.  HartkeI  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
IMr.  Anderson]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton], the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Gold  water],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  ( Mr.  Mor- 
ton 1  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater]  and  the  Sen- 


ator from  New  Mexico   [Mr.  Mechem] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  54. 
nays  37.  as  follows: 

[No.  46  Leg.) 
YEAS — 54 


Aiken 

Bayh 

BeaU 

Hoggs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

C\irtl8 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Edmondson 

Engle 

Pong 


BartleU 

Bennett 

Bible 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Dlrksen 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 

Gruenlng 


AUott 

Anderson 

Cotton 


Miller 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlbicoff 

Saltonstall 

Scott     ■ 

Smith 

Symington 

Williams.  N.J. 

Williams.  Del. 

Toung.  Ohio 


Hart 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McOee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

MetcaU 

NAYS— 37 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan, Idaho 

Long,  La. 

McClellan 

Monroney 

Morse 

Mundt 

Robertson 

NOT  VOTING— 9 
Goldwater  Mechem 

Hartke  Morton 

LauBche  Moss 


Russell 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Walters 

Yarborough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 


So  Mr.  Mansfield's  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  unanimous-consent  request  and  ask 
that  it  be  considered  immediately,  but 
before  action  starts.  I  would  like  to  say 
a  few  words,  if  need  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  It. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  House  bill 
7152  be  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
with  instructions  to  report  back,  without 
recommendation  or  amendment,  to  the 
Senate  not  later  than  noon,  Wednesday. 
March  4. 


Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  object  to  this 
request.  First.  I  will  not  consent  to  it 
tonight  because  I  believe  it  is  much  too 
precipitate  on  the  heels  of  this  vote.  I 
believe  that  Senators  should  absorb  what 
has  happened  and  determine  what 
should  be  our  proper  course  of  action. 
Therefore.  I  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  indeed  sorry.  It  was  because  of  the 
legitimate  arguments  advanced  by  such 
Senators  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMr.  Morse  J,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI.  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney). and  other  Senators,  that  I 
thought  this  would  be  one  procedure  by 
means  of  which  hearings  could  be  held 


and  witnesses  called.  That  could  be 
done  at  this  time,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  take  up  the  military  pro- 
curement bill,  and  after  that  the  cotton- 
wheat  bill.  That  would  mean  that  there 
would  be  time  at  our  disposal  for  work 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  Judi- 
ciary Committee  could  call  witnesses, 
and  at  least  some  of  the  procedures 
which  have  been  objected  to.  legiti- 
mately, could  be  given  consideration. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Montana  knows  why  I  have  ob- 
jected. If  this  were  a  complete  pack- 
age, and  Senators  knew  when  action  on 
the  military  procurement  authorization 
bill  and  the  farm  bill  would  be  con- 
cluded, bills  which  the  Senator  from 
Montana  says  he  proposes  to  bring  up, 
and  if  Senators  knew  that  on  March  4. 
when  the  report  would  be  due  in  the 
Senate,  with  whatever  provisions  were  in 
It,  debate  on  the  motion  to  take  up  the 
civil  rights  bill  would  start,  one  would 
imderstand  the  situation. 

But  as  I  understand  the  situation,  a 
unanimous-consent  request  was  made  to 
refer  the  civU  rights  bill  to  committee. 
If  that  request  were  granted,  the  military 
procurement  authorization  bill  and  the 
farm  bill  would  come  up  for  debate,  and 
we  do  not  know  how  long  that  debate 
would  take.  It  might  take  until  March 
4  or  March  14. 

Under  those  circumstances,  while  I 
am  most  sympathetic  to  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  has  in  mind,  with 
respect  to  satisfying  an  appreciable 
number  of  Senators — on  this  subject,  I 
respectfully  suggest  that  the  matter  be 
deferred  overnight. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ob- 
jection has  been  heard. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Is  the  civil  rights  bill, 
with  respect  to  which  the  Senate  has  just 
voted  on  the  motion  to  table  the  appeal, 
now  on  the  Senate  Calendar? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     It  is  on 
the  calendar. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  it  true  that  when  the 
civil  rights  bill  is  called  up  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  for  debate  in  the  Senate,  it 
wiU  then  be  in  order  to  move  to  refer 
the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary with  instructions? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Such  a 
motion  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  make  the  mo- 
tion at  that  time 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  I  heartily  com- 
mend the  majority  leader  for  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  he  has  made,  lam 
sorry  it  was  not  agreed  to.  That  is  per- 
fectly proper  Senate  procedure.  It  will 
strengthen  the  civil  rights  cause,  and  it 
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will  not  violate  long -established  prln- 

Mr"  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  those  remarks.  Let  me  add 
the  name  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  I  Mr.  GruenincI,  who.  with 
the  other  three  mentioned,  advocated 
such  a  course. 
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MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATION—1965 
Mr    MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.   I 
move  that   the  Senate  proceed  to   the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  852,  H.R. 

9637 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 

will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  CHIEF  CLERK.     A  bill  (H.R.  9637) 
to  authorize  appropriations  during  fiscal 
year   1965  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluations,  for 
the  Armed  Forces  and  for  other  purposes. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
bill  9637.  the  mihtary  procurement  au- 
thorization bill.     [Putting  the  question.] 
The  motion  was  agreed  to:   and  the 
Senate  proceeded   to   consider   the  bill 
( H  R.  9637 )   to  authorize  appropriations 
during  fiscal  year  1965  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels, 
and    research,    development,    test,    and 
evaluations,  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  with  amendments,  on  page  2, 
line  17.  after  the  word  -Army",  to  strike 
out  -si.SSS.OOO.OOO"  and  insert  "S1.355.- 
090  000  ■ ;  in  line  19.  to  strike  out  "$1,329.- 
500.000"  and  insert  •*$1.407.470.000";   In 
line  20.  after  the  words  "Air  Force",  to 
strike    out    '$3,140,000,000"    and    insert 
•$3,160,850,000.  of  which   amount   $52.- 
000,000  is  available  only  for  development 
of  advanced  manned  strategic  aircraft", 
and  in  line  23.  after  the  word  "agencies", 
to  strike  out     $497,000,000"   and  insert 
"$503,430,000". 


A   TIME   TO  SCRUTINIZE    MILITARY   SPENDING 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr  President,  the  US. 
Senate  has  just  approved  the  final  con- 
ference report  on  the  largest  tax  reduc- 
tion in  American  history.  We  Senators 
have  just  voted  to  reduce  our  Federal 
tax  revenues  by  $11  billion 

The  Senate  and  the  House — and  the 
American  public — have  spent  much  of 
the  past  year  debating  this  step.  Every 
aspect  of  it  has  been  thoroughly  scru- 
tinized in  free  and  open  debate,  both 
inside  and  outside  the  Congress. 

During  this  long  debate,  one  point  has 
been  made  over  and  over:  If  we  are  to 
make  this  massive  reduction  in  Federal 
tax  revenues,  we  must  at  the  same  time 
take  a  long  and  careful  look  at  Federal 
spending,  so  that  we  know  and  the 
American  public  knows  that  we  are  act- 
ing as  responsible  officials. 

I  find  it  ironic,  therefore,  that  at  this 
moment — hard  on  the  heels  of  this  mas- 
sive tax  cut — we  are  asked  to  approve  a 
$17  billion  military  authorization  bill,  the 
biggest  authorization  bill  in  American 
history,  with  almost  no  consideration  and 
no  real  debate  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 


Apparently  the  Senate  is  going  to  rush 
this  bin  through.  Our  duty  as  Members 
of  the  Senate  requires  that  we  ask  some 
questions  about  the  speed  with  which  we 
are  disposing  of  this, bill. 

Why  are  we  expected  to  pass  this  bill 
in  2  or  3  hours — before  the  committee 
hearings  on  the  bill  have  even  been 
printed:  before  any  Senator,  not  on  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  testi- 
mony on  the  bill:  within  24  hours  after 
we  had  an  opportunity  at  all  to  know 
even  what  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  recommended:  before  any  of 
us  have  had  an  opportunity  to  compare 
the  committee's  recommendations  with 
the  proposals  of  the  administration  and 
witnesses  before  the  committee? 

I  cannot  help  but  ask  why  we  move 
with  such  speed  and  without  debate  on 
this  bill  when  we  would  not  do  this  with 
any  other  major  bill  in  the  Congress. 

I  am  sure  that  we  will  be  told  that 
procurement  of  planes  and  ships  and 
missiles  for  the  Armed  Forces  is  an  ex- 
tremely complicated,  technical  subject, 
and  that  Senators  must  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  recommendations  of  experts. 
Some  people  take  the  position  that  no 
one  Senator  can  possibly  hope  to  study 
this  whole  complex  field  in  detail,  so  we 
must  rely  on  the  good  judgment  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  do  not  accept  this  position.  If  this 
were  sound,  why  does  it  not  apply  on 
other  matters? 

We  do  not  follow  this  procedure  on 
foreign  aid.  We  do  not  simply  take  the 
word  of  the  President,  or  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  or  even  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
its  distinguished  chairman.  We  spend 
weeks  debating  the  foreign  aid  bill,  and 
we  cut  it  by  a  billion  dollars  or  more. 
We  did  not  follow  this  procedure  on 
the  tax  reduction  bill,  nor  on  the  civil 
rights  bill,  nor  on  bills  to  ease  the  plight 
of  our  farmers  or  to  protect  our  price- 
less natural  resources. 

I  am  questioning  what  is  apparently 
an  established  tradition— perhaps  a  na- 
tional attitude — which  holds  that  a  bill 
to  spend  billions  of  dollars  for  the  ma- 
chinery of  war  must  be  rushed  through 
the  House  and  the  Senate  in  a  matter  of 
hours,  while  a  treaty  to  advance  the 
cause  of  peace,  or  a  program  to  help  the 
underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world,  or 
a  bill  to  guarantee  the  rights  of  all  our 
citizens,  or  a  bill  to  advance  the  Interests 
of  the  poor,  must  be  scrutinized  and  de- 
bated and  amended  &nd  thrashed  over 
for  weeks  and  perhaps  months. 

Today,  we  are  considering  a  bill  which 
authorizes  procurement  of  53  new  ships 
for  the  Nation.  We  are  considering  a 
bill  which  authorizes  the  procurement  of 
over  2.700  aircraft.  We  are  considering 
a  bill  which  authorizes  the  procurement 
of  more  than  35,000  missiles. 

Can  anyone  who  has  not  read  the  testi- 
mony and  not  participated  in  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Armed  Sei-vlces  Committee 
honestly  say  that  he  believes  It  neces- 
sary to  authorize  procurement  of  53  ships. 
2.700  aircraft,  and  35.000  missiles.  Are 
we  increasing  American  security?  Or 
are  we  simply  adding  too  our  overkill 
possibilities?  I  do  not  know  how  to  an- 
swer this  question. 


Today  we  have  more  than  1,300  stra- 
tegic bombers.  There  are  more  than 
600  B-47S.  There  are  630  B-52s  and 
80  B-58S.  These  bombers  all  have  the 
strategic  capacity  of  reaching  into  the 
heart  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Today  we 
have  554  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles In  place  and  ready  to  go.  They  are 
divided  as  follows:  We  have  126  Atlas 
missiles,  54  Titan  I  missiles,  54  Titan  II 
missiles,  and  320  Minuteman  missiles. 

Within  a  couple  of  months  there  will 
be  another  130  Mlnutemen  In  place.  By 
1965  we  will  have  1.184  ICBM's  made  up 
of  Atlas,  Titan,  and  Minuteman.  And 
all  of  the  Minuteman  missUes  are  in 
hardened  sites  and  are  safe  from  any 
kind  of  attack  except  a  direct  hit.  They 
are  also  dispersed  not  only  throughout 
the  country  but  also  widely  dispersed  in 
the  Individual  locations. 

This  is  greater  power  than  any  nation 
has  ever  had  In  history.  This  is  power 
that  has  been  increased  at  rapid  strides 
in  the  last  few  years.  Indeed,  during 
the  last  3-year  period,  from  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1961  through  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1964,  the  number  of  weapons  in  the 
alert  force  will  have  been  Increased  about 
250  percent  and  the  megatonnage  of  these 
weapons  will  have  Increased  almost  300 
percent. 

As  Secretary  McNamara  has  repeated- 
ly stated : 

There  is  no  question  but  that  today  our 
strategic  retaliatory  forces  are  fully  capable 
of  destroying  the  Soviet  target  system,  even 
after  absorbing  an  Initial  surprise  attack. 


When  I  consider  the  tremendous  size  of 
our  defense  forces  today,  and  I  consider 
the  request  for  the  largest  authorization 
ever  presented  to  this  body,  I  frankly  do 
not  know  how  to  vote.  I  find  myself  rely- 
ing solely  on  the  judgment  of  the  Presi- 
dent the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee :  I  respect  that  judg- 
ment but  I  cannot  say  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge that  we  must  make  this  great  new 
investment  In  additional  weapons. 

We  simply  have  not  had  time  to  con- 
sider the  matter.  We  are  asked  to  vote 
on  faith. 

Although  this  Is  the  largest  authoriza- 
tion bill  the  Senate  has  ever  considered, 
in  certain  aspects  It  represents  a  decrease 
In  our  spending.  Today's  bill  combines 
authorization  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  and  naval  vessels  plus  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces  and  other  pur- 
poses. In  the  first  part  of  the  bill,  the 
part  dealing  only  with  procurement,  we 
have  a  reduction  of  spending  from  last 
years  figure.  However,  because  we  have 
added  research,  development,  and  testing 
authorization  to  this  legislation,  the  total 

Is  larger.  .     .    ,     ^ 

In  recommending  this  budget.  I  am 
sure  both  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  have  done  their  jobs  w-ell. 
They  have  scrutinized  the  Defense  budg- 
et carefully.  I  have  no  doubt  they  have 
done  an  excellent  and  exemplary  job. 
The  President  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
have  already  cut  more  than  a  bilhon  dol- 
lars of  unneeded  spending  from  this 
budget  As  the  President  has  said,  this 
has  been  done  "by  InslsUng  on  a  dollar  s 
worth  for  a  dollar  spent." 


Now  the  law  calls  upon  us,  in  the  Con- 
gress to  do  our  job  with  equal  distinc- 
tion. Have  we  as  Senators  actually  done 
our  job?  Are  we  now  considering  and 
insisting  that  we  get  a  dollar's  worth  for 
a  dollar  spent?  Can  we  claim  to  have 
done  this  if  we  consider  this  legislation 
before  we  are  given  printed  hearings, 
before  the  hearings  are  even  declassi- 
fied and  only  a  few  hours  after  the  Com- 
mittee has  reported? 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  on  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  outlined  five 
steps  to  cut  the  defense  budget  by  at 
least  $700  million.  They  urged  reduc- 
tions in  a  number  of  areas  to  save  this 
large  sum  from  the  spending  that  goes 
into  our  $50  billion  defense  budget. 

Can  we  say  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce that  we  have  carefully  considered 
the  legislation  we  now  have  before  us? 
Can  we  honestly  say  that  we  have  looked 
through  this  budget  to  find  ways  to  save 
the  money  they  say  should  be  saved? 
Can  we  honestly  say  to  them  that  we 
know  of  no  way  to  cut  $700  million  from 
the  budget  as  they  propose? 

The  Council  of  State  Chambers  of 
Commerce  also  urged  that  at  least  a  bil- 
lion dollars  be  cut  from  the  defense 
budget.  Can  any  Senator  who  has  not 
studied  this  bill  honestly  say  to  the  State 
Chambers  of  Commerce  that  we  do  not 
believe  their  bllllon-doUar  cut  can  be 
made? 

The  other  day,  during  the  discussion 
of  the  wheat  and  cotton  bill,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating!  stated: 

I  have  no  doubts  that  plenty  of  time  will 
be  occupied  In  the  discussion  of  the  civil 
rights  till. 


He  went  on  to  say  that  perhaps  the 
military  authorization  bill  could  be  put 
off  until  after  the  civil  rights  bill  was 
discussed.  He  did  not  urge  this  firmly 
but  he  suggested  it  might  be  a  possibility. 
His  main  point.  I  believe,  was  that  we  do 
have  time  to  study  this  legislation  If  we 
want  It. 

If  there  Is  no  urgent  need  to  pass  this 
legislation  today  rather  than  tomorrow 
or  next  week,  there  Is  time  to  study, 
there  Is  no  need  for  the  haste  that  Is  cer- 
tain to  make  waste. 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  those  of  us 
who  wish  more  time  and  more  study  will 
have  no  way  to  fulfill  our  wishes.  There 
seems  little  likelihood  that  the  Senate 
will  agree  today  to  consider  this  bill  at 
a  later  date  after  there  has  been  time 
for  study. 

I  do  hope  that  we  will  give  careful 
scrutiny  to  one  particular  aspect  of  the 
bill— the  $52  million  authorized  above 
the  President's  budget  for  new  studies, 
as  yet  ill  defined,  for  the  new  manned 
bomber. 

I  question  whether  there  is  need  for 
this  additional  authorization.  Although 
I  have  not  had  time  to  carefully  review 
all  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  I 
have  had  time  to  make  sure  that  this 
particular  proposal  does  not  have  the 
President's  support  nor  does  It  have  the 
support  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 


Indeed  we  are  asked  to  provide  $52 
million— a  million  dollars  a  week  for  the 
coming  year — to  go  Into  the  project  def- 
initions stage  for  a  new  manned  bomber. 
We  are  asked  to  provide  funds  to  do 
studies  which  might  commit  us  to  a 
project  Involving  billions  of  dollars.  We 
are  asked  to  do  this  even  though  as  yet 
the  Air  Force  does  not  know  precisely 
what  kind  of  airplane  this  money  will  be 
used  to  study. 

I  want  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that 
the  issue  is  not  whether  or  not  we  should 
be  building  a  new  manned  bomber.  This 
question  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
overall  question  of  whether  you  are  for 
or  against  a  manned  bomber.  We  are 
simply  talking  about  the  proper  ap- 
proach to  budgeting  and  to  spending 
millions  and  eventually  billions  of  dol- 
lars. 

The  $52  million  Item  we  are  talking 
about  Is  not  in  the  President's  budget 
and  is  not  In  the  Secretary  of  Defense's 
budget  because  the  Air  Force  could  not 
answer  the  questions  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  asked.  The  Air  Force  could 
not  give  a  reasonable  answer  to  the 
precise  points  raised  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  when  he  asked  them  why  addi- 
tional fimds  should  be  Included  In  this 
budget  for  a  $52  million  study  of  the 
bomber. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  does  contain  $5  million  for 
initial  study  so  that  the  Air  Force  can 
find  out  which  way  It  wants  to  go  with 
this  bomber.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  said  In  effect.  "Here  are  $5  million 
to  begin  the  initial  phase  studies  for  a 
new  manned  bomber."  This  amendment 
would  not  cut  out  the  $5  million.  It 
would  not  stop  studies  on  the  manned 
bomber.  It  would  only  say  that  until  you 
can  tell  us  how  far  you  are  going,  we  are 
not  going  to  give  you  $52  million,  $1  mil- 
lion a  week,  to  spend  on  this  project. 

I  believe  the  Senate  should  side  with 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense on  this  issue.  I  believe  they  should 
say  to  the  Air  Force  that  they  have  no 
business  coming  before  us  asking  for  ad- 
ditional funds  in  this  way  until  they 
can  answer  the  specific  questions  raised 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  prove 
to  him  that  they  need  this  money  to  go 
on  with  their  project.  Surely  they 
ought  to  prove  specifically  that  they 
need  $52  million  rather  than  $5  million 
to  continue  the  present  studies  on  the 
manned  bomber. 

When  the  House  considered  this  mat- 
ter. It  also  had  before  it  additional  views 
by  four  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  this  point.  Congressmen 
Stratton,  Cohelan,  Pike,  and  Nedzi 
noted  that  three  stages  are  always  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  any  new 
aircraft — the  conceptual  stage,  the  defi- 
nition stage,  and  the  acquisition  stage. 
The  new  manned  bomber  is  still  in  the 
first  of  these  three  stages.  The  manned 
bomber  concept  Is  pending  before  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  who  advised 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  he  still  had  some  unanswered  ques- 
tions about  the  concept.  The  Air  Force 
testified  that  the  concept  was  expected 


to  be  forwarded  some  time  next  month 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Even  If  the  Defense  Department  ap- 
proves the  concept — which  Is  by  no 
means  certain — the  definition  stage 
would  then  follow,  to  work  out  specific 
details  of  the  new  aircraft — what  It  Is  to 
do  and  how  It  Is  to  do  It.  In  testimony 
before  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, General  LeMay,  himself,  stated 
that  it  would  take  a  year  or  more,  once 
the  concept  had  been  approved,  for  the 
definition  stage  to  be  completed. 

In  other  words,  at  this  stage  the  Air 
Force  does  not  yet  know  exactly  what  It 
wants  in  a  manned  bomber.  The  $5  mil- 
lion which  the  Air  Force  Initially  re- 
quested, and  which  the  Secretary  ap- 
proved. Is  intended  to  provide  answers 
to  just  these  questions.  Frankly.  It  Is 
not  at  all  clear  just  what  the  $52  mil- 
lion Is  to  be  spent  for.  And  there  Is 
nothing  in  the  House  or  Senate  commit- 
tee reports  or  in  the  House  testimony  to 
answer  this  question.  Indeed,  General 
LeMay  has  testified : 


That  the  formal  papers  have  not  yet  gone 
on  down  because  he  (that  Is  the  Secretary  of 
Defense)  has  asked  additional  questions-^ 
of  how  we  Intend  to  use  these  bombers,  what 
the  operational  concept  Is  going  to  be  and 
how  many  of  them  are  going  to  be  needed. 

Mr.  President,  in  recommending  that 
we  delete  the  $52  million  item.  I  think  it 
is  important  to  remember  that  many 
times  in  the  past  we  have  been  told  of 
cases  in  which  large  programs  have  been 
started  and  then  canceled  after  the  ex- 
penditure of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  Government  funds.  Most  often 
the  main  reason  for  these  losses  of  funds 
Is  that  we  have  not  really  looked  before 
we  leaped.  We  have  authorized  the 
expenditures  of  large  quantities  of  money 
before  we  knew  specifically  where  we 
were  going. 

Only  last  week,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  reported  to 
Congress  on  what  he  called  a  Report 
on  Development  Procurement  and  De- 
ployment of  an  Unsatisfactory  Missile 
System.  This  is  a  report  that  Is  avail- 
able to  all  of  you  and  I  think  many  have 
already  been  given  an  imclasslfied  sum- 
mary of  the  findings  of  this  report.  The 
basic  point  Is  that  the  U.S.  Army  spent 
about  $300  million  for  the  development 
and  production  of  a  missile  system 
which  has  not  yet  met  required  per- 
formance and  characteristics  and  does 
not  Improve  the  Army's  capability. 

The  finding  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Is  quite  simple : 

The  waste  of  funds  were  caused  by  funda- 
mental deficiencies  In  the  Army's  manage- 
ment of  the  program,  namely  the  lack  of 
effective  methods  for  gathering  and  consid- 
ering available  and  essential  information, 
for  relating  such  information  to  program 
objectives,  and  for  assuring  that  program 
decisions  further  these  objectives  by  specify- 
ing minimum  results  to  be  obtained. 

In  short,  the  Comptroller  General  said 
that  the  Army  simply  had  not  studied  the 
program  enough  before  It  got  going. 

Other  programs  which  have  been  can- 
celed after  the  expenditure  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  Government 
funds  Include  the  Navajo  missile,  the 
Mariner    seaplane.   Skybolt,    the   B-70, 
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Dyna-Soar.  the  SD-5  drone,  and  in  the 
purely  electronic  field,  the  Big  Dish 
Many  more  could  be  cited  but  the  total 
amount  of  money  expended  on  these 
seven  particular  programs  was  approxi- 
mately $3  billion. 

The  basic  point  is  always  the  same. 
We  move  too  quickly  to  authorize  huge 
expenditures  before  we  have  completed 

I  would  repeat  that  in  cutting  this  $52 
million  authorization  item  we  have  not 
touched  the  $5  million  that  is  already  in 
the  budget  for  studies  of  the  manned 
bomber.  All  we  are  saying  is  that  the 
Air  Force  must  first  prove  the  need  and 
use  the  $5  million  In  this  budget  to  show 
us  that  there  is  a  reason  to  go  forward 
with  fvurther  study 
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TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  busmess  was  transacted: 


REPORT  ON  Excessive  Intikest  Expense  In- 
cluded IN  Price  Negotiated  for  Petro- 
leum Storage  Under  Contract  Wrrn  New 
England  Tank  Industries  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the    United    States,    transmitting,    pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  excessive  Interest  expense 
included   In  price   negotiated  for   petroleum 
storage  under  contract  ASP-21801  with  New 
England  Tank  Industries  of  New  Hampshire. 
Inc..  Department  of  Defense,  dated  February 
1964  (With  an  accompanying  report),  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Report  on  Certain  Personal  and  Real  Prop- 
erty  Received  and  Disposed   or  bt   State 
Surplus  Property  Agencies 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law    a  report  covering  personal   property 
received   by  State  surplus  property  agencies 
for  distribution  to  public  health  and  educa- 
tional mstltutlons  and  civil  defense  organi- 
zations, and  real  property  disposed  of  to  pub- 
lic health  and  educational  institutions,  for 
the    calendar    quarter    ended    December    31, 
1963  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


chairmen  of  the  House  and  Senate  Public 
Worlcs  Committees:  Alaska  congressional 
delegation;  the  Honorable  Luther  C.  Hodges, 
Secretary.  US  Department  of  Commerce; 
and  the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk.  Secretary. 
U.S.  Department  of  State. 

"Passed  by  the  hotise  February  5.  1964. 
"Bruce  Kendall. 
I  "Speaker  of  the  House. 

"Attest: 

"Patricia  R.  Slack, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
■Passed  by  the  senate  February  13.  1964. 
"Prank  Peratrovich, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Attest: 

"BvELYM  K.  Stevens, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
•Approved  by  the  Governor  February   17. 

1964. 

"William  A.  Egan. 
I  "Governor  of  Alaska." 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  petition,  signed 
by  Sheldon  BycofT.  president.  Boston  Uni- 
versity Student  Congress.  Boston.  Mass..  an- 
nouncing the  support  of  that  congress  of 
the  principles  of  the  civil  rights  movement; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

REPORT  or  Guarantees   Authorized    by   Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  Washington 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington.  Washington.  DC.  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law.  on  certain  guaran- 
tees  authorized  by  that  Bank;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

EXTENSION      OF      CERTAIN       EXPIRATION      DaTES 

Under  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  further  amend  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  to  extend 
the  expiration  date  of  certain  authorities 
thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Military  Construction  Contkacts 
AWARDED  ON  Other  Than  a  Competitive 
Bid  Basis 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  SecreUry  of  the 
Navy.  Installations  and  Logistics,  transmit- 
ting pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  military 
construction  contracts  awarded  on  other 
than  a  competitive  bid  basis  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder,  for  the  6-month  period 
ended  December  31.  1963  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  on  Research  and  Development 
Procurement  Action 
A    letter    from    the    Secretary   of    the    Air 
Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on   research   and   development   procurement 
action,   for   the   6-month   period   ended   De- 
cember 31.  1963  (With  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  oh   Plans   for  Purchase   of   Leased 
AtrroMATic    Data   Processing   Components 
IN  Use  at  Milhtary  Installations 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the    United   States,    transmitting,    pursuant 
to  law.   a   report   on   plans  for   purchase   of 
leased  automatic  daU  processing  components 
In  use  at  military  Installations.  Department 
of   Defense,   dated    February    1964    (with    an 
accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government   Operations. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,  and  so  forth,  were  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate,  or  presented,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

"House  Joint  Resolution  34 
"Joint  resolution   relating  to  the  construc- 
tion   reconstruction,  and  improvement  of 
the  Alaska  Highway.  Including  a  connec- 
tion to  Haines 

"Whereas  S  2417.  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  funds  for  the  construction, 
reconstruction,  and  Improvement  of  the 
Alaska  Highway,  Including  a  connection  to 
Haines,  has  been  Introduced  in  the  U.S. 
Senate:  and 

Whe  eas  H.R.  9667.  a  companion  measure, 
has  been  introduced  In  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives;  and 

"Whereas  this  legislation  In  providing  au- 
thority for  an  appropriation  for  the  purposes 
stated  contains  the  procedures  necessary  for 
negotiations  of  agreements  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  to  share  the  cost  of  the 
improvements  on  a  50-50  basis,  furnishing 
of  the  right-of-way  by  Canada,  prohibits 
tolls  prohibits  any  fee.  tax.  or  other  charge 
onnrfehlcles  or  persons  of  the  United  States 
that  does  not  apply  to  Canadians,  grants 
reciprocal  recognition  of  vehicle  registration 
and  drivers'  licenses  and  year  aound  mainte- 
nance by  the  Government  of  Canada:  and 

"Whereas  the  Improvement  of  the  Alaska 
Highway  with  a  connection  to  Haines.  Is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  national  defense  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  to  the  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  development  of  Alaska 
and  northwestern  Canada:  and  to  the  flow 
of  IntersUte  commerce  between  Alaska  and 
the  contiguous  United  States:   Be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  Congress  Is  respect- 
fully urged  to  take  favorable  action  this 
year  on  S  2417  or  H  R.  9667  In  order  that 
this  long  needed  highway  Improvement  ma 
be  initiated  at  the  earliest  practicable  date; 
and  be  It  further 

■Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable 
Carl  Hayden.  president  pro  tempore,  U.S. 
Senate  the  Honorable  John  W  McCormack. 
Speaker.     US.     House     of     Representatives; 


RESOLUTION  OF  LONG  ISLAND  FED- 
ERATION OF  WOMEN'S  CLUBS. 
INC. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  reaffirmed  on 
January  17.  1964,  by  a  convention  of  the 
Long  Island  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,    Inc.,    relating    to    the    Panama 

Canal.  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLUTION  ON  PANAMA  CANAL  BY  LONO  IS- 
LAND Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Inc. 
Whereas  widespread  propaganda  of  Com- 
munist origin  has  been,  and  still  Is.  aimed  at 
the  Internationalization  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  wresting  of  Its  ownership  and 
control  from  the  United  States  of  America; 
and 

Whereas  radical  elements  In  the  Republic 
of  Panama  are  carrying  on  active  and  highly 
provocative  propaganda  on  behalf  of  fantas- 
tic demands  fc«-  (a)  further,  and  Impossible 
annuity  and  other  benefits,  and  (b)  the  Im- 
pairment and  practical  destruction  of  the 
absolute  and  exclusive  sovereignty.  In  per- 
petuity of  the  United  States  of  America 
over  constitutionally  acquired  territory  of 
the  Canal  Zone,  and  over  the  Panama  Canal, 
constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
taxpayer  and  malnUlned  and  operated  by 
the  United  States  of  America  on  terms  of 
equality  for  all  nations  as  required  by 
treaty;  and 

Whereas  these  agitations  have  as  their 
purpose,  the  liquidation  or  fatal  weakening 
of  such  sovereignty,  altogether  Indispensable 
for  the  maintenance,  operation  and  protec- 
tion of  the  canal,  and  this  without  the 
slightest  suggestion  of  reimbursement  to  the 
United  States  of  America  for  Its  vast  Invest- 
ment in  the  canal  enterprise:  Therefore  be  It 
Resolved  by  the  Long  Island  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs.  Inc..  in  convention  assembled 
this  15th  day  of  January  1960.  That  the 
recurring  crises  In  relations  between  our 
Government  and  that  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  should  receive  Unmedlately  the  most 
serious  attention  of  our  executive  as  well  as 
our  legislative  bodies;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  urge  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  proclaim 
by  Joint  re«)luUon  the  constitutional  sov- 


ereignty of  the  United  States  over  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  to  declare  that  the  pcrflcy  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  not  to  surrender  In 
any  way.  nor  to  compromise  U.S.  Jurisdic- 
tion over  and  control  of  the  Canal  Zone  and 
US.  ownership,  control,  management,  main- 
tenance, operation,  and  protection  of  the 
Panama  Canal  In  accordance  with  existing 
treaty  provisions;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Submitted  by: 

Anne  V.  Schmidt, 
Chairman    of    Legislative    Chapter,    the 
Women's  Club  of  Forest  Hills.  Inc. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

S  Res  290.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to 
examine,  investigate,  and  study  matters  re- 
lating to  migratory  labor  (Rept.  No.  878). 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  wlthoyt  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  8171.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  lands.  Includ- 
ing farm  units  and  Improvements  thereon, 
In  the  third  division,  Rlverton  reclamation 
project,  Wyoming,  and  to  continue  to  deliver 
water  for  3  years  to  lands  of  said  division, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  879). 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  944.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  presenta- 
tion by  the  United  States  to  the  people  of 
Mexico  of  a  monument  commemorating  the 
Independence  of  Mexico,  And  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  880). 


AUTHORIZATION        OF        EXPENDI- 
TURES   BY    COMMITTEE    ON    AP- 
PROPRIATIONS    PROM     CONTIN- 
GENT FUND  OF  THE  SENATE 
Mr.  HAYDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,     reported     an    original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  301)  authorizing  ex- 
penditures  by    the   Committee   on   Ap- 
propriations from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate,  which,  under  the  rule,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations hereby  Is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
during  the  Eighty-eighth  Congress.  $30,000. 
In  addition  to  the  amounts,  and  for  the 
same  purposes,  specified  In  section  134(a) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act.  ap- 
proved August  2.  1946.  S.  Res.  128.  agreed  to 
May  9.  1963.  and  S.  Res.  225,  agreed  to  No- 
vember 15,  1963. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 


As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

William  Rummel.  of  Illinois,  to  be  Comp- 
troller of  Customs  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  111. 


By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 
S.  2550.  A  bill  to  provide  for  technical  as- 
sistance and  research  relating  to  the  control 
of  health  hazards  and  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dental deaths  and  Injuries  associated  with 
underwater  diving;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoft  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 
S  2551.  A    bill    for   the    relief    of   Lt.   Col. 
William  T.  Schuster,  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S  2552.  A  bin  to  exempt  oceanographlc  re- 
search vessels  from  the  application  of  certain 
vessel    Inspection   laws,   and   for  other   pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  2553.  A  bill  to  amend  part  II  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  so  as 
to  authorize  exemption  from  the  provisions 
of  such  part,  of  services  and  transportation  of 
such  nature,  character,  or  quantity  as  not 
substantially  to  affect  or  Impair  uniform 
motor  carrier  regulation; 

S  2554.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  enable  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  utilize  its  employees 
more  effectively  and  to  improve  administra- 
tive efficiency; 

S.  2555.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1(22)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  include 
within  the  exemption  provided  therein,  the 
acquisition  and  operation  of  spur.  Industrial, 
team,  switching  or  side  tracks,  located  or  to 
be  located  solely  within  one  State,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  2556.  A  bin  to  amend  section  5(1)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement for  approval  of  pooling  arrange- 
ments between  motor  common  carriers  of 
household  goods,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2557.  A  bill  relating  to  the  use  of  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  records  and 
testimony  of  Commission  personnel  In  re- 
gard to  accidents  Involving  motor  carriers 
and  railroads;  and 

S.  2558.  A  bill  to  amend  section  20a (12)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  eliminate 
the  necessity  for  prior  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission for  a  person  to  hold  the  position  of 
officer  or  director  of  more  than  one  carrier 
when  such  carriers  are  In  a  single  Integrated 
system  of  carriers  lawfully  operated  under 
common  contol.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
S.  2559.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  recruiting  of 
strikebreakers  In  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Bayh.  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen.    Mr.    Holland.   Mr.    McCarthy, 
Mr.  Pearson.  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Syming- 
ton, and  Mr.  Tower)  : 
S.  2560.  A  bin  to  amend  the  antitrust  laws 
to    provide    that    the    refusal    of    nonprofit 
blood  banks  and  of  hospitals  and  physicians 
to  obtain  blood  and  blood  plasma  from  other 
blood  banks  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  acts 
In    restraint   of   trade,   and    for    other   pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  MORSE: 
S.2661.  A  bill  to  amend  the  definition  of 
"company"  contained  In  section  2(b)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  relating  to 
the  above  bill,  which  appear  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading.) 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Nextberger)  : 
S.  2562.  A  bin  to  fix   the  number  of.  and 
provide  for  changes  In.  Federal   home   loan 
bank  districts;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  CARLSON: 
8.2563.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  com- 
memoration of  certain  historical  events  In 
the  State  of  Kansas,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McGEE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Simpson  ) : 
S.  2564.  A  bill  to  provide  for  reimburse- 
ment to  the  State  of  Wyoming  for  improve- 
ments made  on  certain  lands  In  Sweetwater 
County.  Wyo.,  If  and  when  such  lands  revert 
to  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


RESOLUTION 
AUTHORIZATION       OF       EXPENDI- 
TURES    BY    COM^HTTEE   ON    AP- 
PROPRIATIONS    FROM     CONTIN- 
GENT FUND  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  301)  authorizing  ex- 
penditures by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate,  which,  under  the  rule,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Hayden,  which 
appears  under  the  heading  "Reports  of 
Committees.") 


TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE    AND    RE- 
SEARCH   RELATING    TO    HEALTH 
HAZARDS        ASSOCIATED        WPTH 
UNDERWATER  DIVING 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.     Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  technical  assistance  and 
research  relating  to  the  control  of  health 
hazards  and  the  prevention  of  accidental 
deaths  and  injuries  associated  with  un- 
derwater diving. 

Many  Americans  who  thrive  on  the 
excitement  of  underwater  exploration 
unknowingly  face  grave  danger.  The 
air  a  scuba  diver  breathes,  in  many  in- 
stances, is  contaminated.  The  tank  of 
life  strapped  to  his  back  may  be.  In- 
stead, a  device  of  death. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  in  investi- 
gating and  defining  the  accident  prob- 
lem associated  with  contaminated  air 
supplies.  It  is  a  matter  which  demands 
the  attention  of  Federal  and  State  health 
officials.  An  estimated  1  million  per- 
sons engage  in  scuba  diving  in  this 
country,  either  for  recreation  or  profes- 
sionally. They  must  be  protected.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  will  enable 
us  to  take  a  big  step  toward  this  goal. 

A  report  I  received  last  fall  dramati- 
caUy  illustrates  the  potential  threat  to 
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life.  It  came  from  Jackson  Jenks,  direc- 
tor of  the  Naval  and  Maritime  Museum 
in  Newport.  R.I..  after  prediving  inspec- 
tion revealed  certain  air  supplies  were 
contaminated.     He  said: 

The  amount  of  carbon  monoxide  found  in 
our  divers"  Unka  wlille  searching  for  the 
remains  of  historical  shlpwrecJcs  off  Cajse 
Cod  would  have  killed  oxir  men  In  lesa  than 
1  hour 

Fortunately.  Mr.  Jenks'  discovery 
averted  tragedy.  But  this  is  not  always 
the  case.  In  New  Jersey,  for  instance, 
six  diving  deaths  have  been  attributed 
to  contaminated  air. 

Usually  contamination  occurs  when 
the  diver's  air  tanks  are  filled.  Often. 
this  operation  takes  place  in  a  service 
station,  where  exhaust  fumes  abound. 
Deadly  carlwn  monoxide  seeps  Into  the 
tank,  poisoning  its  contents. 

The  amount  of  carbon  monoxide  which 
can  cause  Irreve'-sible  damage  is  mi- 
nute— in  the  neighborhood  of  20  to  50 
parts  in  1  million  parts  of  air.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  easy  to  realize 
why  the  life  of  a  diver  who  spends  several 
hours  under  water  would  be  jeopardized. 

Often,  an  oil-lubricated  compressor  Is 
used  to  fill  the  tanks.  If  the  compres- 
sion equipment  becomes  hot  enough, 
partial  combustion  of  the  oily  lubricant 
can  occur.  These  vapors,  too.  can  slip 
unnoticed  into  the  diver's  air  supply  and 
Imperil  his  life.  They  can  cause  a 
lethal  form  of  pneumonia. 

Last  June,  a  group  of  New  Jersey  divers 
reported  an  incident  in  which  seasoned 
civilian  divers  became  dizzy  under  water 
while  two  Navy  divers  who  submerged 
at  the  same  time  experienced  no  difficul- 
ties. Six  stations  offering  compressed 
air  for  sale  to  civilians  were  checked. 
The  air  being  dlsper^sed  at  all  six  was 
found  to  contain  dangerous  quantities 
of  carbon  monoxide  and  carbon  dioxide. 

The  State  health  department  insti- 
gated a  series  of  inspections  of  com- 
pressed air  sales  outlets.  As  a  result,  at 
least  eight  of  those  operating  under  un- 
safe conditions  have  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness. The  State  has  since  moved  to 
adopt  a  set  of  purity  standards  for  scuba 
diving  air. 

In  1961.  the  Compressed  Gas  Associa- 
tion emphasized  the  need  for  standards 
to  protect  scuba  divers  from  bad  air.  A 
committee  on  the  American  Standards 
Association  has  been  examining  the 
problem  for  3  years.  As  yet.  there  are 
no  nationally  accepted  standards  for 
divlng-alr  purity  other  than  those  used 
by  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Some  organizations  have  adopted  the 
Navy  standards.  The  Scrlpps  Institute 
of  Oceanography,  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Recreation  Department,  the 
New  England  Naval  Museum,  and  the 
California  Department  of  Health  are  a 
few.  But  there  still  is  a  crucial  need  for 
expanded  standardization  to  Insure  safe 
diving  conditions. 

The  danger  inherent  In  an  unregulated 
situation  makes  It  imperative  that  recog- 
nized standards  be  enforced,  probably 
through  State  licensing  of  air  sales  cen- 
ters.   The  failure  to  do  so  reduces  stand- 


ards, no  matter  how  acceptable,  to  Im- 
potence. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
place  State  agencies  in  position  to  cor- 
rect existing  deficiencies  with  Federal  as- 
sistance. The  program  would  be  carried 
out  by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

It  follows  the  pattern  already  estab- 
lish by  the  Public  Health  Service  In  deal- 
ing with  such  other  dangers  as  traffic  and 
Industrial  accidents.  The  Service's  ap- 
proach Is  to  help  local  and  State  agen- 
cies do  what  has  to  be  done  through 
standard-setting  and  research.  Under 
the  program  I  am  proposing,  corrective 
action  would  be  Instigated  and  carried 
forward  at  the  local  level.  The  Federal 
Government  merely  lends  a  helping  hand 
to  get  local  action  started. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral to  promote  acceptance  of  air  purity 
standards.  These  standards  should  cover 
not  only  the  content  of  air  placed  In 
scuba  diving  tanks  but  also  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  Is  compressed. 

If  the  American  Standards  Associa- 
tion develops  standards  which  Insure 
adequate  protection,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral Is  authorized  to  recommend  their 
adoption  and  enforcement  by  State 
health  departments.  If  adequate  stand- 
ards have  not  t)een  developed  by  the  as- 
sociation by  January  1.  1965.  the 
Surgeon  General  is  directed  to  formulate 
standards  on  his  own  initiative  and 
promote  their  adoption  by  the  States. 

The  bill  authorizes  establishment 
within  the  Public  Health  Service  of  a 
national  clearinghouse  for  technical  In- 
formation on  scuba  diving  techniques. 
This  agency  would  provide  assistance  to 
communities  In  conducting  underwater 
safety  programs.  It  would  be  charged 
with  stimulating  development  of  new 
methods  for  treating  underwater  acci- 
dent victims.  It  would  disseminate  all 
useful  information  on  diving  safety  to 
interested  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions. 

The  Surgeon  General  also  Is  author- 
ized to  explore  the  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing treatment  facilities  for  diving 
accident  victims  in  conununity  hospitals. 
This  effort  Is  to  be  coordinated  with  ex- 
isting Federal  hospital  construction  aid 
programs. 

Scuba  diving  has  become  a  popular 
sport  and  Its  following  is  increasing  at 
a  rapid  rate.  It  also  has  been  adapted 
for  other  Important  use.  Police  scuba 
divers  search  for  drowning  victims  and 
submerged  stolen  cars.  Construction 
divers  work  on  pier  and  tunnel  projects. 
Marine  biologists  and  underwater  ex- 
plorers probe  the  mysteries  of  the  deep 
while  wearing  scuba  diving  gear.  Cali- 
fornia even  has  game  wardens  who 
detect  illegal  fishing  through  underwater 
diving. 

Their  link  to  life  is  a  tank  of  air.  We 
must  make  certain  that  its  contents  are 
uncontaminated.  By  using  all  available 
resources,  we  must  provide  adequate  pro- 
tection for  those  seeking  enjoyment  and 
knowledge  beneath  the  water's  surface. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  a  copy  of  the  bill  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred:  and,  without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bin  (S.  2550)  to  provide  for  tech- 
nical assistance  and  research  relating  to 
the  control  of  health  hazards  and  the 
prevention  of  accidental  deaths  and 
Injuries  associated  with  underwater  div- 
ing. Introduced  by  Mr.  RiBicorr.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  ot 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America    m    Congress   assembled.   That   the 
Congress  takes  cognizance  of  the  hazards  to 
health  and  dangers  to  life  resulting  from  the 
use   of    contaminated   air    In   self-contained 
underwater    breathing    apparatus     (herein- 
after referred  to  as  "ecuba"  tanks),  from  air 
embolisms,   from  calseon  disease,  and   from 
drownings  associated  with  suba  diving,  and 
hereby  establishes  a  policy  and  program  of 
providing  technical  assistance  and  support- 
ing research  designed  to  protect  the  public 
In  lu  rapidly  growing  participation  In  under- 
water diving  for  sport,  marine  and  historical 
research,    oceanographlc    study,    and    other 
purposes.    To  this  end.  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  (under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare)  shall  exercise  the  author- 
ity vested  in  him  by  this  Act  to  esUblUh 
and  conduct  specific  activities  In  the  field  of 
accident   prevention    to  reduce    the  hazards 
of     underwater     diving     and     to     Improve 
emergency  treatment  services  and  facilities. 
Sec    2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  the  Surgeon  General  Is  authorized 
to  perform  the  functions  and  activities  de- 
scribed in  the  succeeding  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(a)  Standakd*  rot  Am  Pumtt— The  Sur- 
geon General  shall  provide  technical  assUt- 
ance  and  disseminate  Information  concerning 
requirements  for  air  quality  In  scuba  tanks 
to  SUte  health  departments  and  other  pub- 
lic, voluntary,  and  private  agencies  concerned 
with  the  problem,  and  shall  cooperate  with 
other  appropriate  authorities  In  the  develop- 
ment of  national  standards  for  the  purity 
of  such  air  for  civilian  use.  He  shall  con- 
sider any  such  standards  proposed  by  the 
American  Standards  Association  prior  to 
January  1.  1965,  and  will  recommend  adop- 
tion and  enforcement  of  these  standards  by 
State  health  departments  If  he  finds  that 
their  application  would  afford  adequate  pro- 
tection to  the  public.  If  no  such  standards 
have  been  developed  through  committees  of 
the  American  Standards  Association  by  Jan- 
uary 1.  1965.  the  Surgeon  General  will  develop 
recommended  standards  for  the  purity  of 
air  sold  for  scuba  tanks,  and  will  recommend 
adoption  and  enforcement  of  these  stand- 
ards by  the  several  States. 

(b)  Technical  Assistance.— The  Surgeon 
General  Is  authorized  to  establish  within 
the  framework  of  existing  accident  preven- 
tion activities  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
a  national  clearinghouse  for  technical  In- 
formation to  assist  State  health  departments 
and  other  public,  voluntary,  and  private  or- 
ganizations In  preventing  Injuries  and  deaths 
from  scuba  diving  and  Improving  emer- 
gency treatment  for  victims  of  underwater 
accidents.    This  facility  shall — 

( 1 )  provide  assistance  to  States  and  com- 
munities In  esUbllshlng  and  conducting  ef- 
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fectlve  programs  to  prevent  accidental  In- 
juries and  deaths  assocUted  with  underwater 
diving,  and  to  reduce  the  severity  of  such 
Injuries  when  these  occur: 

(2)  stimulate  the  development  of  new  or 
Improved  methods  for  preventing  under- 
water Injuries  and  deaths  and  for  providing 
emergency  medical  services  and  treatment  to 
Individuals  Injured  In  underwater  accidents: 
and  to  this  end,  the  clearinghouse  will  sup- 
port, directly  and  Indirectly,  appropriate  re- 
search activities:  and 

(3)  collect  useful  Information  relating  to 
underwater  accidents,  preventive  measures, 
treatment  techniques,  accident  trends,  and 
health  and  safety  aspects  of  equipment,  and 
disseminate  such  Information  In  the  In- 
terests of  public  health  and  safety. 

(c)  Emergency  Treatment  Facilities. — 
The  Surgeon  General  shall  explore  the 
feasibility  of  promoting  the  Installation  In 
community  hospitals  of  equipment  or  fa- 
cilities for  treatment  of  diseases  requiring 
recompression,  such  as  hypobarlc  surgeries 
or  decompression  chambers,  and  shall  co- 
ordinate this  effort  with  existing  programs  for 
Federal  aid  for  hospital  construction.  The 
Surgeon  General  also  shall  disseminate  ap- 
propriate medical  Information  to  encourage 
the  most  effective  possible  use  of  these 
chambers  for  such   emergency  treatment. 

Sec  3.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
limit  the  authority  of  any  other  Department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  In  conduct- 
ing or  supporting  research  related  to  under- 
water diving,  or  In  conducting  activities  In- 
volving underwater  diving. 

Sec.  4.  To  enable  the  Surgeon  General  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Public  Health  Service  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1965,  and  for  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary. 

EXEMPTION  OF  OCEANOGRAPHIC 
RESEARCH  VESSELS  FROM  APPLI- 
CATION OF  CERTAIN  VESSEL  IN- 
SPECTION LAWS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  Introducing,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  which  would  exempt  oceano- 
graphlc research  vessels  from  certain 
laws  relating  to  inspection  and  manning. 
Universities  and  similar  nonprofit 
Institutions  contend  that  existing  re- 
quirements seriously  handicap  them  in 
training  marine  scientists  at  sea  and  in 
offshore  research. 

The  bill  has  been  prepared  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Coast  Guard,  and 
after  extensive  discussions  between 
members  of  the  Research  Vessel  Opera- 
tors Council,  representing  oceanographlc 
Institutions  operating  oceangoing  ves- 
sels, and  the  Commerce  Committee  staff. 

The  University  of  Washington,  which 
has  not  only  a  famous  department  of 
oceanography  but  a  special  marine  lab- 
oratory known  as  the  applied  physics 
laboratory,  is  active  In  this  council. 
The  chairman  of  the  council  is  Dr.  Jona- 
than Lelby,  of  the  Woods  Hole  Oceano- 
graphlc Institution,  of  Woods  Hole, 
Mass. 

In  justification  for  this  proposed  leg- 
islation, the  council  prepared  a  detailed 
statement  from  which  I  shall  undertake 
to  quote  only  the  following  excerpts: 

Until  a  few  years  ago  the  majority  of 
oceanographlc  research  vessels  In  the  United 
States  were  small  In  size  and  few  In  niunber. 


However,  as  a  result  of  the  Increased  na- 
tional Interest  In  the  marine  sciences  and 
the  requirements  of  more  sophisticated 
oceanographlc  programs,  the  increase  In  both 
the  size  and  number  of  vessels  Involved  has 
accelerated  rapidly. 

Ships  of  this  fleet  are  operated  In  a  num- 
ber of  different  ways  and  there  Is  wide  varia- 
tion in  their  status  with  respect  to  the 
applicable  Government  regulations.  At  the 
present  time  research  vessels,  other  than 
those  operated  as  public  vessels,  are  Inspected 
and  certificated  by  the  Coast  Guard  under 
regulations  established  for  merchant  cargo 
and  passenger  vessels. 

Where  these  rules  are  not  compatible  with 
the  specialized  nature  of  research  vessel  op- 
erations, special  Instructions  have  been 
issued  to  the  cognizant  Inspection  oCQcers 
and  special  Interpretations  are  made. 

The  fact  that  research  vessels  are  con- 
sidered within  the  scope  of  merchant  vessels 
results  in  a  situation  which  Is  complicated 
and  confusing.  It  has  become  increasingly 
apparent  that  research  vessels  are  often 
forced  to  operate  by  exception  to  existing 
regulations  rather  than  in  conformance  with 
them. 

The  mission  of  a  research  vessel  Is  neither 
military  nor  commercial,  but  Is  a  special 
service  which  requires  separate  rules  and 
regulations  if  the  vessel  is  to  be  the  effective 
instrument  demanded  by  the  substantial 
national  Investment  In  the  marine  sciences. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  this  bill  is  not  intended  to  alter 
safety  regulations.  In  brief,  it  provides 
that  oceanographlc  research  vessels  shall 
no  longer  be  considered  as  passenger 
vessels  and  that  scientific  personnel  will 
no  longer  be  considered  seamen,  which, 
of  course,  they  are  not,  although  on 
many  ships  they  are  presently  listed  as 
seamen  to  conform  to  regulations. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  committee  will 
be  able  to  hold  hearings  on  this  bill 
during  the  present  session  of  Congress. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bin  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2552)  to  exempt  oceano- 
graphlc research  vessels  from  the 
application  of  certain  vessel  Inspection 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Magntjson,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND 
THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, six  bills  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  These  proposals  are 
requested  by  the  Chairman  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  requesting  the  legis- 
lation, together  with  the  legislative  rec- 
ommendations and  justifications  accom- 
panying each  bin. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bills  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter,  recommendations, 
and  justifications  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnu- 
soN,  by  request,  were  received,  read  twice 


by  their  titles,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  the  letter, 
recommendations,  and  justifications, 
accompanying  the  bills  are  as  follows: 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
is  as  follows: 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February   18,  1964. 
Hon.  Carl  Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed,  In  dupli- 
cate sets,  are  drafts  of  proposed  bills  (to- 
gether with  statements  of  Justification  there- 
for) which  would  give  effect  to  Legislative 
Recommendations  Nos.  1  through  6  in  the 
Commission's  current  (77th)  annual  report 
to  the  Congress. 

We  would  very  much  appreciate  your  as- 
sistance  in   having   these   bills   introduced. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Abe  McGregor  Goft, 

Chairman. 

S.  2553.  A  bin  to  amend  part  II  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  so 
as  to  authorize  exemption  from  the  provi- 
sions of  such  part,  of  services  and  transpor- 
tation of  such  nature,  character,  or  quan- 
tity as  not  substantially  to  affect  or  impair 
uniform  motor  carrier  regulation. 

The  recommendation  and  justification 
accompanying  the  above  bill  are  as 
follows : 

Recommendation  No.  1 

This  proposed  bill  would  give  effect  to  Leg- 
islative Recommendation  No.  1  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  as  set  forth  In 
Its  77th  Annual  Report  as  follows : 

"We  recommend  that  part  II  be  amended 
so  as  to  authorize  the  Commission  to  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  that  part,  or  any 
provision  thereof,  such  service  and  transpor- 
tation Sis  may  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission in  appropriate  rulemaking  proceed- 
ings to  be  of  such  nature,  character,  or 
quantity  as  not  substantially  to  affect  or 
impair  uniform  regulation  of  motor  carriers 
engaged  In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
In  effectuating  the  national  transportation 
policy." 

JUSTinCATION 

At  present,  the  for-hlre  motor  transporta- 
tion of  passengers  and  property  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  Is,  with  a  number 
of  exceptions  specified  in  the  statute,  sub- 
ject to  full  economic  regulation  under  part 
II  of  the  Interstate  ConunCTce  Act.  The 
current  statutory  exemptions  vary  in  pur- 
pose, scope,  and  applicability,  but  plainly  do 
not  embrace  all  transportation  functions 
which  seem  worthy  of  regulatory  exemption. 
As  a  consequence,  the  Commission  regular- 
ly Is  called  upon  to  apply  and  enforce  the 
requirements  of  part  II  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain motor  carrier  operations  and  activi- 
ties which  contribute  but  slightly  to  the  na- 
tional transportation  system  and  which  can- 
not be  said  to  be  of  significance  in  the  over- 
all design  of  regulation  contemplated  by  the 
act.  For  example,  the  Interstate  motor  move- 
ment of  such  commodities  as  homing  pigeons 
or  trash  and  garbage  would  appear  to  be  of 
such  nature,  character,  or  quantity  as  not 
substantially  to  affect  or  Impair  uniform  reg- 
ulation, and  exemption  of  such  transporta- 
tion from  regulation  would  Ih  no  way  hinder 
the  effectuation  of  the  national  transporta- 
tion policy  or  affect  materially  the  welfare 
of  regulated  transportation.  Likewise,  the 
exclusion  from  interstate  regulation  of  local 
mass-transit  motorbus  operations  conducted 
within  precisely  defined  territorl£il  limits, 
would  in  certain  circumstances  appear  to 
have    little    or     no    effect    upon    uniform 
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regulation  of  that  segment  of  the  for-hlre 
Industry. 

While  individual  and  specific  legislative 
recommendations  could  be  submitted  from 
time  to  time  with  respect  to  each  commodity 
or  transportation  service  found  by  the  Com- 
mission to  be  susceptible  of  statutory  exemp- 
tion, enactment  of  the  proposed  general 
exempting  power  Is  believed  to  be  In  the 
best  interests  of  all  concerned.  Not  only 
would  such  authority  relieve  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  affected  carriers  of  what  seems 
to  be  an  undue  regulatory  burden,  but  also 
would  tend  to  free  the  Congress  of  much  of 
the  legislative  workload  that  would  be  en- 
countered by  a  piecemeal  approach  As  an 
example,  such  authority  probably  would  have 
eliminated  the  need  for  the  recently  enacted 
Public  Law  88-208  (HR.  2906)  partially 
exempting  from  regulation  the  emergency 
transportation  of  accidentally  wrecked  or  dis- 
abled motor  vehicles.  Additionally,  the  rec- 
ommended authority  would  result  In  In- 
creased fiexlblllty.  since  any  exemption  cre- 
ated thereunder  would  be  subject  to  con- 
tinuous administrative  review  and  to  repeal 
or  modification  upon  a  finding  of  changed 
circumstances. 

The  approach  taken  in  the  draft  bill  does 
not  represent  a  marked  departure  from  pre- 
vious legislative  techniques. 

Comparable  exempting  authority  Is  con- 
ferred upon  the  Commission  by  section  204 
(a)  (4a)  of  the  act  with  respect  to  motor 
carriers  lawfully  engaged  In  operation  solely 
within  a  single  State,  and  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  Is  empowered  by  49  U  S.C. 
1386  to  establish  similar  exemption  from 
air  carrier  economic  regulation. 

Finally,  to  safeguard  against  possible  abuse 
of  the  powers  and  privileges  to  be  conferred 
upon  the  Commission,  the  draft  bill  Imposes 
Important  limitations  and  conditions  upon 
the  exercise  of  the  authority  to  exempt. 
Thus,  an  order  of  exemption  may  be  Issued 
or  revoked  only  after  all  Interested  persons 
have  been  accorded  a  reasonable  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard  and  only  upon  definitive 
Commission  findings,  based  upon  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  nature,  character,  and  quan- 
tity of  the  involved  transportation,  as  to 
the  effect  which  such  action  may  have  upon 
uniform  Commission  regulation  of  motor 
carrier  transportation  In  effectuating  the 
national  transportation  policy.  These  find- 
ings win.  of  course,  be  subject  to  appropri- 
ate Judicial  review,  while  still  other  safe- 
guards In  the  bill  would,  upon  revocation 
of  an  exemption,  restore  affected  carriers  to 
the  status  quo  enjoyed  by  them  prior  to 
the  creation  of  the  exemption. 

A  primary  goal  of  the  proposed  measure 
Is  to  relieve  both  this  Commission  and  the 
affected  carriers  of  the  burdens  of  regula- 
tion In  those  situations  In  which  continued 
economic  regulation  Is  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable  So  long  as  the  limitations  and 
safeguards  are  retained,  we  believe  that  the 
proposed  measure  would  benefit  the  public 
as  well  as  affected  Individuals  and  carriers 
S.  2554.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  enable  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  utilize  Its  employees 
more  effectively  and  to  Improve  administra- 
tive  efficiency. 

The  recommendation  and  justification 
accompanying  the  above  bill  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Recommendation  No.  2 

This  proposed  bill  would  give  effect  to 
Legislative  RecommendatlorP  No  2  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  set 
forth  In  Its  77th  Annual  Report  as  follows : 

"We  reconunend  that  section  17(2)  be 
amended  so  as  to  authorize  the  Commission 
to  delegate  to  qualified  Individual  employees. 
Including  transportation  economists  and 
specialists,    those    matters    which    have    not 
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involved  the  taking  of  testimony  at  a  public 
hearing  or  the  submission  of  evidence  by 
opposing  parties  In  the  form  of  affidavits." 

Justification 
In  addition  to  a  voluminous  number  of 
formal  cases,  the  Commission's  responsibil- 
ities under  the  act  extend  to  numerous  mat- 
ters of  relatively  routine  and  specialized 
nature  For  example,  matters  relating  to 
extensions  of  time  for  filing  annual,  periodi- 
cal, or  special  reports;  rejection  of  tariff 
publications  for  failure  to  give  lawful  notice 
or  failure  to  comply  with  the  Commission's 
regulations:  and  orders  assigning  cases  for 
hearing,  extending  dates  for  the  filing  of 
pleadings  and  postponing  compliance  dates. 
Except  with  respect  to  assignments  to  a  di- 
vision or  an  Individual  commissioner,  under 
the  present  provisions  of  section  17(2).  the 
Commission  may  delegate  such  functions 
only  to  three-man  boards,  and  the  only  em- 
ployees eligible  to  serve  on  these  boards  are 
"examiners,  directors  or  assistant  directors 
of  bureaus,  chiefs  of  sections,  and  attorneys." 
When  applied  to  matters  of  the  type  de- 
scribed above,  we  believe  that  the  mandatory 
requirements  of  section  17(2)  are  unneces- 
sary and  unduly  limit  our  authority  In  what 
essentially  Is  an  administrative  area. 

The  proposed  bill  has  been  narrowly  drawn 
so  as  to  affect  only  the  processing  of  matters 
which  have  not  Involved  the  taking  of  testi- 
mony at  a  public  hearing  or  the  submission 
of  evidence  by  opposing  parties  In  the  form 
of  affidavits."  In  this  limited  area  the  draft 
bin  ( 1 )  would  authorize  the  Commission  to 
refer  such  matters  to  eligible  Individual  em- 
ployees, and  (2)  would  expand  the  list  of 
"eligible"  employees  to  Include  assistant 
chiefs  of  sections,  chiefs  and  assistant  chiefs 
of  branches,  accountants,  transportation 
economists  and  specialists,  and  other  qual- 
ified persons  designated  by  the  Commission. 
In  our  Judgment,  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  enable  us  to  utilize 
kev  employees  more  effectively  and  would 
contribute  significantly  to  improved  overall 
administrative  efficiency.  In  this  respect,  a 
preliminary  estimate  Indicates  that  as  many 
as  22.000  matters  of  a  routine  or  specialized 
nature  could  be  handled  each  year  by  qual- 
ified Commission  employees. 


Appendix — List  or  Commission  Work.  Busi- 
ness and  Fttnctions  Which  Could  Be 
Delegated   to    Individual  Employees 

BtntEAU  or  accounts 
1.  Authority    to    permit    the    use    of    pre- 
scribed accounts  which  by  provisions  of  their 
own  texts  require  special  authority. 

2  Authority  to  permit  departures  from 
general  rules  prescribing  uniform  systems 
of  accounts. 

3.  Authority  to  prescribe  by  order,  rates 
of  depreciation  to  be  used  by  Individual  car- 
riers by  railroad,  water,  and  pipeline. 

4.  Authority  to  Issue  special  authorizations 
permitted  by  the  prescribed  regulations  gov- 
erning the  destruction  of  records  of  carriers. 

5.  Annual  valuation  of  pipelines. 
6    Approval  of  protective  service  contracts. 
It  Is  apparent  that  matters  arising  under 

these  Items  (about  125  a  year)  are  of  a  highly 
technical  nature;  and  In  this  circumstance, 
we  believe  that  the  professional  Judgment 
of  the  bureau  director  or  qualified  members 
of  his  staff  could  be  relied  upon  for  their 
disposition. 

BUREAU  OF  MOTOR  CARRIERS 

Authority  for  BMC  district  supervisors  to 
approve    one-time    shipment    motor    carrier 


>  Matters  of  a  type  Included  In  this  cate- 
gory, together  with  brief  comments  pertain- 
ing thereto,  are  listed  In  an  attached  ap- 
pendix. 


temporary   authorities,    in    bona    fide    emer- 
gencies. In  the  field. 

In  about  1.000  cases  annually,  authoriza- 
tion Is  given  for  one-time  shipments  In  severe 
emergencies;  e.g..  replacement  parts  for  a 
transformer  which  has  Interrupted  electrical 
power  In  a  community;  a  bridge  span  por- 
tion to  repair  a  bridge  closed  to  traflQc  until 
repaired- 

BUREAU  OF  OPERATING  RIGHTS 

1  Areas  where  orders  now  are  entered 
In  the  name  of  a  single  Commissioner  or 
division  1.  such  as  orders  assigning  cases 
for  hearing,  orders  extending  dates  for  the 
filing  of  pleadings,  orders  postponing  com- 
pliance dates,  effective  dates,  and  orders 
authorizing  the  changing  of  name  of  a  car- 
rier, etc. 

2.  Noncontested  motor,  water,  and  freight 
forwarder  application  cases  of  the  type  now 
handled  by  Operating  Rights  Board  No.  1. 

Item  No.  1  would  relieve  Commissioners 
of  the  possibility  of  dealing  personally  with 
up  to  10,000  Items  a  year.  Item  No.  2  ap- 
pears desirable  since  actions  of  Board  No.  1. 
about  181  a  year,  are  seldom  questioned  by 
the  filing  of  petitions  for  reconsideration, 
and  It  Is  believed  that  the  nature  of  the 
cases  Is  such  that  delegations  to  an  Indi- 
vidual would  be  Just  as  effective. 

BUREAU    OF   TRAFFIC 

Approval  of  special  permission  applica- 
tions, now  handled  by  the  special  permission 
board,  consisting  of  three  members. 

There  are  about  11.000  of  these  Items  com- 
ing before  the  special  permission  board  each 
year.  If  this  work  Is  delegated  to  Individ- 
uals, It  probably  would  be  divided  among  as 
many  as  .  three  persons  because  of  the 
volume.  However,  rather  than  have  two  or 
three  board  members  look  at  each  request  for 
special  permission  (e.g..  each  board  member 
now  reviews  about  8,000  a  year) ,  each  of  three 
Individual  delegates  would  look  at  one-third 
of  the  total  number  or  about  4.000. 

BUREAU     OF     TRANSPORT     ECONOMICS     AND 
STATISTICS 

1.  Matters  relating  to  annual,  periodical  or 
special  reports  of  carriers,  lesso  s,  brokers, 
freight  forwarders,  and  other  persons  under 
parts  I.  II,  III,  and  IV,  presently  assigned 
to  division  2.  For  example,  approval  of 
changes  In  the  reporting  forms  and  other  re- 
quirements which  often  are  made  to  con- 
form them  to  corresponding  changes  In  the 
Commission's  accounting  rules  governing  the 
respective  types  of  carriers. 

2.  Extensions  of  time  for  filing  annual,  pe- 
riodical, or  special  reports:  exemption  of  In- 
dividual carriers  and  others  from  reporting 
requirements,  access  to  waybills  or  photo- 
sUt  copies  thereof;  and  public  Inspection  of 
monthly  accident  reports,  now  assigned  to 
the  vice  chairman.  These  Items  are  routine 
In  nature.  For  example,  the  extcntlon  of 
filing  dates  Is  essentially  an  administrative 
matter,  as  Is  the  granting  of  access  to  way- 
bills or  to  accident  reports.  These  dele- 
gations would  relieve  division  2  of  the  neces- 
sity of  passing  upon  some  25  report  matters 
each  year,  and  the  vice  chairman  of  acting 
on  200  applications  per  year  In  matters  cur- 
rently assigned  to  him. 

S.  2555  A  bin  to  amend  section  1(22)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  In- 
clude within  the  exemption  provided  therein, 
the  acquisition  and  operation  of  spur.  In- 
dustrial, team,  switching,  or  side  tracks,  lo- 
cated or  to  be  located  solely  within  one 
State,   and   for  other  purposes. 

The  recommendation  and  justification 
accompanying  the  above  bill  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Recommendation    No.   3 

This  proposed  bill  would  give  effect  to  Leg- 
islative Recommendation  No.  3  of  the  Inter- 


state Commerce  Commission  as  set  forth  In 
its  77th  Annual  Report  as  follows: 

"We  recommend  that  section  1(22)  be 
amended  so  as  to  Include  within  the  exemp- 
tion from  the  Commission's  Jurisdiction 
contained  In  that  section,  the  acquisition 
and  operation  of  spur.  Industrial,  team, 
switching,  or  side  tracks,  located  or  to  be 
located  solely  within  one  State," 


Justification  * 

Section  1(22)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  among  other  things,  exempts  from  the 
Commission's  Jurisdiction,  the  construction 
or  abandonment  of  spur.  Industrial,  team, 
switching,  or  side  tracks  located  wholly 
within  one  State.  The  proposed  measure 
would  extend  this  exemption  to  Include  the 
acquisition  and  operation  of  the  described 
trackage. 

Applications  seeking  Commission  ap- 
proval of  the  acquisition  and  operation  of 
spur.  Industrial,  team,  etc.,  tracks  located 
wholly  within  one  State  are  nearly  always 
granted.  They  are  few  In  number  and 
usually  are  filed  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
necessary  service  to  a  particular  industry  or 
Industries.  The  type  of  trackage  Involved 
generally  Is  located  in  termlital  or  station 
areas,  and  Is  short  In  length  and  of  relatively 
little  monetary  value.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, we  believe  that  the  processing  and 
consideration  of  such  applications  unneces- 
sarily adds  to  the  workload  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  requires  the  expenditure  of  time 
and  money  by  carriers  and  the  Commission 
which  could  be  devoted  to  other  purposes. 
While  the  draft  bill  would  effectuate  a  lim- 
ited amendment  of  section  1(22),  additional 
amendments  to  this  section  might  well  be 
appropriate  at  this  time.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter the  essential  characteristics  of  spur,  In- 
dustrial, team,  switching  or  side  tracks  are 
the  same  whether  they  are  located  wholly 
within  one  State  or  In  two  or  more  States. 
Accordingly,  consideration  might  be  given 
to  broadening  the  exemption  to  embrace  the 
considered  segments  of  track  without  regard 
to  the  number  of  States  in  which  they  are 
located.  The  number  of  transactions  re- 
lating to  such  trackage  Is  negligible  and.  In 
our  Judgment,  the  public  Interest  would  not 
be  adversely  affected  If  they  were  accom- 
plished without  Commission  approval. 

In  addition,  we  observe  that  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  1(18)  specifically  excludes 
from  the  Commission's  Jurisdiction,  both 
under  that  paragraph  and  under  section  5, 
transactions  between  two  or  more  railroads 
for  the  joint  ownership  or  joint  use  of  spur, 
Industrial,  team,  switching  or  side  tracks. 
However,  In  section  5(2)  (a)  (II)  authority  Is 
conferred  over  such  acquisition  and  opera- 
tion without  mention  of  the  limitation  on 
our  Jurisdiction  under  section  1(18).  Also, 
It  should  be  noted  (1)  that  the  exclusion  In 
section  1(18)  applies  regardless  of  whether 
the  Involved  trackage  Is  located  In  one  or 
more  States,  (2)  that  the  section  1(22)  ex- 
emption does  not  embrace  terminals  In- 
cidental to  spur.  Industrial,  team,  etc.,  tracks, 
and  (3)  that  section  1(22)  refers  to  trackage 
of  "street,  suburban,  or  Interurban  electric 
railways,"  while  section  5(2)  (a)  (11)  does 
not. 

We  believe  It  most  desirable  that  the  lan- 
guage of  these  three  sections  be  as  com- 
parable as  possible.  In  order  to  achieve  this 
end,  and  at  the  same  time  Incorporate  the 
amendments  to  section  1(22)  contained  In 
our  draft  bill,  the  following  changes  are  sug- 
gested: 

(1)  Amend  section  1(22)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  authority  of  the  Commission  con- 
ferred by  paragraphs  (18)  to  (21),  both  In- 
clusive, shall  not  extend  to  the  construction, 
acquisition,  operation,  abandonment.  Joint 
ownership,  or  Joint  use  of  spur,  industrial, 
team,  switching,  or  side  tracks,  and  terminals 


Incidental  thereto,  or  of  street,  suburban,  or 
Interurban  electric  railways,  which  are  not 
operated  as  a  part  or  parts  of  a  general  rail- 
road system  of  transportation." 

(2)  Amend  section  5(2)  (a)  (11)  by  adding 
the  following  proviso  at  the  end  thereof: 

"Provided,  however,  That  such  approval 
shall  not  be  required  for  the  acquisition  of 
trackage  rights  over,  or  joint  ownership  In, 
or  joint  use  of,  spur.  Industrial,  team, 
switching,  or  side  tracks,  and  terminals  In- 
cidental thereto,  or  of  street,  suburban,  or 
Interurban  electric  railways,  which  are  not 
operated  as  a  part  or  parts  of  a  general  rail- 
road system  of  transportation." 

S.  2556.  A  bin  to  amend  section  5(1)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  for  approval  of  pooling  arrange- 
ments between  motor  common  carriers  of 
household  goods,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  recommendation  and  justification 
accompanying  the  above  bill  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Recommendation  No.  4 

This  proposed  bill  would  give  effect  to 
Legislative  Recommendation  No.  4  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  set  forth 
In  Its  77th  Annual  Report  as  follows: 

"We  recommend  that  section  5(1)  be 
amended  so  as  to  exempt  contracts,  agree- 
ments, or  combinations  affecting  the  trans- 
portation of  household  goods  to  which  any 
common  carrier  by  motor  vehicle  may  be  a 
party  with  other  such  carrier  or  carriers  for 
the  pooling  or  division  of  traffic,  service,  or 
earnings." 

Justification 

Cooperative  practices  of  household  goods 
carriers  -were  described  by  the  Commission 
In  "Practices  of  Property  Brokers,"  53  M.C.C. 
633,  636-637,  as  follows: 

"The  transportation  of  small  shipments  at 
reasonable  rates  and  the  relatively  high  ratio 
of  empty  to  loaded  mileage  are  persistent  eco- 
nomic problems  with  which  the  Industry  has 
always  been  faced  and  which  It  has  had  to 
overcome.  This  has  required  constant  ef- 
forts within  the  Industry  for  cooperative 
handling  of  shipments.  Extremes  In  light 
and  heavy  traffic  of  Individual  carriers  are 
frequent  and  are  met  by  arrangements  where- 
by Inactive  vans  and  trained  personnel  are 
diverted  to  those  carriers  who  are  experi- 
encing above-normal  demands  for  service. 
The  carriers  are  unable  to  predict  in  ad- 
vance the  amount  of  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel they  will  need  to  meet  demands  for 
service.  They  are  especially  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  maintaining  employment  for 
personnel  who  have  to  be  trained  for  several 
years  before  being  assigned  to  vehicles  which 
operate  for  extended  periods  away  from  their 
home  terminals.  The  drivers'  character  and 
their  skill  In  handling  valuable  and  fragile 
shipments  are  said  to  be  more  Important 
than  their  ability  to  drive  and,  since  the 
number  of  qualified  drivers  Is  hmlted,  the 
carriers  are  Interested  In  keeping  them  In 
gainful  employment. 

"The  practice  of  diverting  small  shipments 
from  one  carrier  to  other  carriers  has  long 
been  an  Inherent  part  of,  and  essential  to, 
the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  Nation's 
household  goods  moving  service.  In  many 
Instances,  economy  and  expeditious  handling 
require  the  services  of  two  carriers,  although 
but  seldom  Is  joint  carriage  physically  per- 
formed by  both  carriers  over  the  highway. 
The  services  of  one  of  the  carriers  may  con- 
sist only  of  the  use  of  Its  established  ter- 
minal for  the  preparation  of  shipping  docu- 
ments, packing,  and  the  performance  of  oth- 
er services  necersary  to  prepare  the  shipment 
for  loading  onto  the  line-haul  vehicle. 
Whether  or  not  two  carriers  are  used  is  de- 
termined by  the  size  of  the  shipment  and 
the  desired  time  of  movement,  and  the  relat- 


ing of  these  factors  to  economy  of  opera- 
tion by  the  booking  carrier.  For  Instance, 
a  small  shipment  may  be  diverted,  under  a 
Joint  agency  tariff,  to  a  carrier  satisfactory 
to  the  booking  carrier  which  at  the  moment 
Is  In  a  position  to  provide  Immediate  trans- 
portation and  the  use  of  which  will  save 
the  shipper  the  cost  of  storage  or  the  weight 
penalty  assessed  for  so-called  expeditious 
handling  and  obviate  the  operation  by  the 
booking  carrier  of  empty  return  mileage. 
The  compensation  or  commissions  received 
in  such  cases  by  the  booking  carrier  from 
the  line-haul  carrier  are  described  as  a  divi- 
sion of  the  revenue  based  upon  the  perform* 
ance  by  it  of  the  terminal  portion  of  the 
"Joint  carriage."  Most  shippers  have  but 
infrequent  need  for  the  services  of  a  house- 
hold-goods carrier  and  are  unversed  In  how 
the  carriers  operate  and  the  laws  and  reg- 
ulations governing  them.  Accordingly,  when 
a  shipper  requires  service,  he  usually  con- 
sults and  obtains  the  service  of  a  local  car- 
rier with  which  he  Is  acquainted  and  to 
which  he  will  look  for  redress  in  case  the 
shipment  is  not  handled  satisfactorily,  the 
local  booking  carrier  accepting  with  the  line- 
haul  carrier  Joint  responsibility  under  the 
bill  of  lading  for  the  safe  delivery  of  the 
shipment." 

The  described  practices  provide  the  public 
with  a  more  expeditious  and  economical 
service  than  would  otherwise  be  possible, 
and  the  carriers  are  enabled  to  utilize  their 
equipment  more  fully,  maintain  a  more  rea- 
sonable level  of  rates,  hold  down  empty  mile- 
age, and  otherwise  bring  stability  to  their 
operations.  In  short,  the  requirements  for 
approval  under  the  pooling  provisions  of 
section  5(1)  of  being  "In  the  Interest  of 
better  service  to  the  public  or  of  economy 
in  the  operation"  would  seem  to  have  been 
met  generally  by  present  cooperative  prac- 
tices among  groups  of  household  goods  car- 
riers. 

The  pooling  provisions  of  the  act  require 
a  hearing  and  approval  by  the  Commission 
before  agreements  may  lawfully  be  entered 
Into.  Strict  enforcement  of  this  provision  as 
to  household  goods  carriers  has  not  been 
practicable.  Combinations  whereby  they  di- 
vert, surrender,  or  exchange  shipments,  allo- 
cate or  control  solicitation,  use  service  facil- 
ities and  instrumentalities  or  employees  co- 
operatively, and  divide  proceeds  of  diverted 
traffic,  are  so  flexible  that  before  agreements 
can  be  filed  and  approved,  many  are  termi- 
nated or  changed  and  new  arrangements 
entered  into  Involving  new  or  different  par- 
ticipating carriers  At  one  time  the  Commis- 
sion Instituted  a  proceeding  Intended  to  pre- 
scribe general  rules  governing  such  arrange- 
ments under  section  5(1),  but,  after  fur- 
ther study.  It  was  deemed  Impractical  to  pre- 
scribe general  rules  which  would  be  workable 
and  enforceable. 

Under  arrangements  with  noncarriers,  and 
compliance  with  the  leasing  rules  of  the 
Commission,  carriers  may  obtain  most  or  all 
of  the  advantages  of  pooling  arrangements 
with  carriers,  without  the  disadvantages  in- 
cident to  filing  applications  for  approval 
under  section  5(1).  The  proposed  exemp- 
tion would  place  carriers  on  an  equal  basis 
with  noncarriers  In  making  arrangements 
with  other  carriers  essential  to  their  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  operations. 

S.  2557.  A  bin  relating  to  the  use  of  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  records  and 
testimony  of  Commission  personnel  In  regard 
to  accidents  Involving  motor  carriers .  and 
railroads. 

The  recommendation  and  justification 
accompanying  the  above  bill  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Recommendation  No.  5 

This  proposed  bill  would  give  effect  to 
Legislative    Recommendation    No.   5    of   the 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  set  forth 
in  Its  77th  Annual  Report  as  loUows: 

••We  recommend  that  section  220(1)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  section  8  of 
the  Locomotive  Inspection  Act,  and  section 
4  of  the  Accident  Reports  Act  be  amended  so 
as  to  (a)  Incorporate  In  the  Locomotive  In- 
spection Act  a  prohibition  against  use  In  a 
damage  suit  of  any  report  sent  by  a  carrier 
under  that  act;  (b)  prohibit  the  introduc- 
tion In  evidence  In  any  damage  suit  of  the 
report  submitted  to  the  Commission  by  Its 
accident  Investigators;"  (C)  prohibit  expert 
opinion  testimony  by  the  Commissions  ac- 
cident Investigators  In  damage  suits;  and 
(d)  restrict  factual  testimony  by  the  Com- 
missions accident  Investigators  to  cases 
where  factual  evidence  Is  not  reasonably 
available  from  other  sources." 


JUSTinCATION 

This  Commission  faces  the  same  problems 
as  those  outlined  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  109,  pt.  4, 
pp.  4491-4492)  In  regard  to  efforts  of  liti- 
gants to  compel  Commission  employees  who 
have  Investigated  an  accident  to  testify  In 
damage  suits.  In  this  respect,  therefore, 
our  draft  bill  follows  the  same  lines  as  pro- 
posed In  companion  bills  (S  1136  and  H.R. 
5200)  Introduced  during  the  first  session  of 
the  87th  Congress  at  the  request  of  the  CAB. 
In  addition,  our  proposed  measure  would  re- 
solve a  related  problem  which  arises  from 
differences  In  the  wording  of  similar  sections 
in  acts  we  administer,  and  Involves  efforts  of 
litigants  to  compel  the  production  of  acci- 
dent reports  submitted  by  Commission  Inves- 
tigators and.  In  the  case  cf  rail  accidents,  the 
reports  submitted  by  the  carriers  as  well. 

Section  25(f)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  49  use.  section  26(f);  sections  1  to  3 
of  the  Accident  Reports  Act.  45  USC.  sec- 
tions 38  to  40;  and  section  8  of  the  Locomo- 
tive Inspection  Act.  45  USC.  section  32.  re- 
quire rail  carriers  subject  to  Commission 
regulation  to  report  to  the  Commission  all 
accidents  In  which  such  carriers  may  be  In- 
volved, and  charge  the  Commission  with  the 
duty  of  investigating  and  making  reports 
concerning  such  accidents.  Under  authority 
of  section  204(a)  of  the  act.  49  USC  section 
304(a).  motor  carriers  are  required  by  regu- 
lation to  report  accidents  of  a  certain  sever- 
ity, and  Investigations  and  reports  on  many 
of  these  are  made  The  Commission's  In- 
vestigation Is  performed  In  large  measure  by 
Investigators  employed  by  the  Commission's 
Bureau  of  Motor  Carriers  and  Bureau  of 
Safety  and  Service  Written  reports  are  pre- 
pared by  these  Investigators  as  to  all  acci- 
dents Investigated  by  them,  which  embody 
their  factual  observations  and  conclusions 
These  reports  are  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sion and  form  the  basis  for  the  Commission  s 
accident  reports 

Section  220(f)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  section  4  of  the  Accident  Reports  Act 
and  section  8  of  the  Locomotive  Inspection 
Act  prohibit  the  Introduction  In  evidence  or 
the  use  for  any  purpose  In  damage  suits  of 
the  Commissions  report  of  investigation 
The^  first  two  acts  mentioned  also  prohibit 
such  use  of  the  report  of  carriers  The  con- 
gressional purpose  In  excludtni?  such  reports 
clearly  Is  to  protect  the  Integrity  of  the 
Commission's  accident  Investigation  func- 
tion and  to  facilitate  the  securing  of  full  and 
complete  accident  reports  from  the  carriers 
involved  The  statutes  as  now  worded,  how- 
ever, do  not  literally  cover  the  repwrt  which 
the  mvestlgator  submits  to  the  Commission 
nor  do  they  cover  expert  opinion  evidence 
given  by  way  of  live  testimony  by  the  Com- 
mission investigator  Also,  the  Locomotive 
Inspection  Act  does  not  literally  cover  the 
report  submitted  by  the  carriers 

Efforts  of  litigants  to  subpena  the  report 
of  Commission  Investigators,  and  to  compel 
such  Investigators  to  give  expert  testimony 
in  damage  suits,  have  uniformly  been  resisted 


by  the  Commission  on  the  ground  that  the 
purp>ose  and  policy  of  the  cited  statues  re- 
quire that  such  Information  not  be  disclosed 
In  damage  suits.  For  the  most  part,  our 
resistance  has  been  successful,  but  we  have 
been  handicapped  by  the  absence  of  a  clear 
statutory  provision  governing  the  situation. 
The  number  of  such  subpenas  could  be  ex- 
pected to  decline  sharply  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  a  clear-cut  statutory  provision,  with 
a  resultant  saving  In  the  time  which  the 
Commission  and  ita  staff  mu»t  devote  to 
such  matters. 

The  bill  proposed  by  the  CAB  Is  based 
upon  the  principles  enunciated  by  the  court 
In  Universal  Airlines  v.  Eastern  Air  Lines. 
188  P  2d  993.  and  the  Commission  concurs 
in  those  principles  and  the  procedure  therein 
suggested  Under  such  procedures,  no  pri- 
vate litigant  win  be  denied  factual  testimony 
essential  to  establishing  his  case.  At  the 
same  time,  requests  for  testimony  of  accident 
Investigators  would  be  kept  to  a  minimum 
and  the  Integrity  of  the  Commission's  in- 
vestigation function  would  be  protected 
Moreover,  advance  requests  for  permission 
to  take  an  Investigators  deposition  or  for 
his  appearance  In  court  will  permit  a  more 
efficient  scheduling  of  duties  within  the 
Commission  with  resulting  savings  In  time, 
effort,  and  expense 

S  2558  A  bill  to  amend  section  20a(12) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  eliminate 
the  necessity  for  prior  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission for  a  person  to  hold  the  p)osltlon  of 
officer  or  director  of  more  than  one  carrier 
when  such  carriers  are  In  a  single  Integrated 
system  of  carriers  lawfully  operated  under 
common  control,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  recommendation  and  justification 
accompanying  the  above  bill  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

RaCOMMCNDATION  NO.  6 

This  proposed  bill  would  give  effect  to  Leg- 
islative Recommendation  No.  6  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Conunlsslon  as  set  forth  In 
Its  77th  Annual  Report,  as  follows: 

"We  recommend  that  section  20a  (12)  be 
amended  so  as  (  a  )  to  eliminate  the  necessity 
for  prior  approval  of  the  Commission  for  a 
person  to  hold  the  position  of  officer  or  direc- 
tor of  more  than  one  carrier  when  such  car- 
riers are  In  a  single  Integrated  system  of  car- 
riers lawfully  operated  under  common  con- 
trol, and  (b)  to  make  It  clear  that  the  pro- 
hibition against  the  holding  by  any  person' 
of  the  position  of  officer  or  director  of  more 
than  one  carrier  applies  to  the  holding  of 
such  positions  by  different  members,  officers, 
employees,  or  directors,  of  the  same  firm,  co- 
partnership, corporation,  association,  or  Joint 
stock  association,  or  to  the  representation  of 
a  person  on  the  board  of  directors  of  more 
than  one  carrier  through  an  agent  or 
nominee" 

Justification 

The  first  sentence  of  section  20a(12)  re- 
quires persons  desiring  to  serve  as  an  officer 
or  director  of  more  than  one  carrier  to  file 
an  application  and  obtain  approval  from  the 
Commission  even  though  the  carriers  In- 
volved are  affiliated  members  of  the  same 
system  of  carriers  Where  railroads  are 
under  lawful  common  control,  they  form 
essentially  a  single  system.  Louisville  <t 
J  BR.  Co  Merger.  295  ICC.  11  In  this 
circumstance,  the  holding  of  intrasystem 
interlocking  officer  positions  and  director- 
ships Is  a  natural  aid  to  coordination  of 
operations,  and  the  Commission  has  long 
approved  such  applications  as  a  matter  of 
course  Nevertheless,  the  filing  and  process- 
ing of  formal  applications  for  sxich  author- 
ity entail  considerable  time  and  expense 
both  for  the  applicant  and  the  Commission 
which  could  be  saved  without  adversely 
affecting  the  public  Interest. 

A  total  of  642  Interlocking  directorship 
applications    were    filed    during    the    period 


covered  by  the  Commission's  74th.  76th,  and 
76th  Annual  Reports  to  Congress  (1960 
through  1962).  Since  less  than  2  percent 
of  these  applications  Involved  positions  In 
unaffiliated  carriers,  the  time  and  money 
consumed  In  filing  and  processing  approxi- 
mately 98  percent  of  these  applications  could 
have  been  saved  IX  the  section  were  revised  as 
recommended.  Moreover,  a  considerable  re- 
duction In  recordkeeping  expenses  would 
have  been  realized. 

Regulation  of  the  holding  of  officer  posi- 
tions and  directorships  In  two  or  more  un- 
affiliated carriers  under  section  20a(12) 
should,  of  course,  be  continued  In  order, 
among  other  things,  to  prevent  the  acquisi- 
tion of  control  by  one  carrier  over  another, 
or  the  control  or  management  of  two  car- 
riers in  a  common  interest  without  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission  under  section  6 
of  the  act.  However,  we  believe  that  sec- 
tion 20a  (12)  should  be  strengthened  by  mak- 
ing It  also  apply  when  an  officer,  director, 
or  partner  of  a  noncarrler  (for  example,  a 
holding  company  or  brokerage  Arm)  also 
holds  a  position  as  an  officer  or  director  of  a 
carrier  and  another  officer,  director,  or  part- 
ner of  the  same  noncarrler  holds  a  similar 
position  with  another,  and  unaffiliated,  car- 
rier. 

There  la.  In  our  opinion,  little  difference 
between  (a)  two  directors  or  partners  In  a 
noncarrler  separately  holding  positions  with 
two  different  carriers,  and  (b)  an  Individual 
holding  such  positions.  The  possibilities  of 
achieving  common  control  of  the  carriers 
and  the  undesirable  practices  which  section 
20a(12)  was  designed  to  prevent,  are  prac- 
tically the  same  In  both  situations.  The  use 
of  different  officers  of  noncarrler  holding 
companies  and  brokerage  firms  to  control  the 
affairs  of  tv»o  or  more  unaffiliated  carriers 
can  thus  circumvent  the  present  section  and 
defeat  Its  purpose. 


EXEMPTION  OF  COMMUNITY  BLOOD 
BANKS  FROM  ANTITRUST  LAWS 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  fall  a  group  of  distinguished 
Russian  doctors  visited  St.  Louis.  They 
were  specialists  in  blood  disorders,  and, 
among  other  things,  they  were  being 
given  tours  of  American  blood  banks. 

A  reporter  for  the  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat  quoted  one  of  the  doctors  as 
saying  that  the  Russian  blood  banking 
system  is  'better  organized"  than  the 
American  system  of  private  blood  col- 
lecting agencies. 

This  could  be  put  down  as  just  a  bit  of 
Soviet  "bragging." 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case.  In 
April  of  1962.  the  New  York  Times 
editorially  described  the  situation  in 
New  York  City  as  "an  appalling  pic- 
ture of  shortages,  confusion,  and  near 
anarchy." 

In  all  candor,  Mr.  President.  I  must 
say  that  I  .am  not  surprised. 

My  interest  in  the  problem  of  blood 
banking  has  been  increased  by  the  crit- 
ical situation  which  exists  in  Kansas 
City.  Mo.,  which  I  shall  describe  in  a 
moment. 

In  order  to  better  educate  myself  with 
respect  to  blood  bank  problems.  I  asked 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  if  they 
could  supply  me  with  a  listing  and  de- 
scription of  the  various  blood  banking 
organizations  throughout  the  country 
They  sent  me  an  inch -thick  publication 
by  the  American  Association  of  Blood 
Banks   which   contained   much   helpful 


factual  information  on  more  than  6,000 
separate  organizations  which  collect, 
store,  and  dispense  blood  and  blood 
products. 

These  6.000  organizations  range  from 
huge  ones,  such  as  the  Red  Cross,  to 
minuscule  ones  that  deal  with  vei-y  small 
quantities  of  blood.  The  vast  majority 
range  between  the  two  extremes. 

These  6,000  organizations  range  from 
those  organized  wholly  for  profit  to  those 
which  are  wholly  nonprofit.  Again, 
there  are  many  banks  which  fall  between 
the  two  extremes. 

These  6,000  organizations  range  from 
those  having  the  highest  medical  stand- 
ards to  those  with  very  low  standards. 
Control  of  these  standards  by  NIH  is  very 
sketchy. 

The  result  of  the  American  system  of 
organization — or,  more  accurately,  lack 
of  organization — of  blood  banking  is.  as 
the  New  York  Times  says,  utter  chaos. 

Every  year  there  are  untold  numbers 
of  cases  of  infections  through  inadequate 
medical  controls  over  blood  banks. 

Every  year,  there  are  a  sizable  num- 
ber of  needless  deaths  due  to  the  low 
medical  standards  in  many  blood  banks. 
Rare  types  of  blood  are  frequently  dif- 
ficult to  get  and  often  unattainable  in 
a  particular  community. 

Blood  is  often  extremely  expensive  and 
too  often  of  low  quality. 

Much  blood  is  wasted  by  nonuse,  as 
whole  blood  can  be  stored  for  only  21 
days. 

The  major  effort  to  replace  the  exist- 
ing chaos  with  some  degree  of  order  and 
efficiency  has  come  from  a  number  of 
cornmunitywide  or  metropolitanwide 
nonprofit  blood  banks. 

A  recent  example  of  such  community 
effort  has  taken  place  in  New  York  City. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  excerpts  from  a 
brochure  describing  the  Community 
Blood  Council  of  Greater  New  York  and 
its  metropolitanwide  organization. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  New  York  Blood  Center:  Progress  and 
Promise 
development  committez 
Llndsley  F  Kimball,  chairman;  Mrs.  Al- 
fred R.  Bachrach,  Mrs.  Alvan  L.  Barach,  Mrs. 
George  M.  Billings,  Gordon  S.  Bralslln.  Rob- 
ert E.  Blum.  Howard  S.  Bunn.  Gen.  Lucius 
D.  Clay.  J.  Douglas  Colman,  George  Cham- 
pion, Mrs.  Alfred  de  Llagre,  Jr..  the  Honor- 
able Thomas  E.  Dewey,  J.  Richardson  Dll- 
worth.  G.  S.  Eyssell,  Harland  C.  Forbes,  the 
Honorable  James  Felt.  Albert  H.  Gordon, 
John  W.  Hanes.  Ralph  Hayes.  Barklle  McKee 
Henry,  John  E.  Heyke,  Jr.,  Roger  Hull.  George 
C.  Johnson.  Devereux  C.  Josephs.  Philip 
Llebmann.  James  A.  Linen,  Mrs.  John  L. 
Loeb.  William  A.  Lydgate,  Clarence  J.  Myers, 
Laurence  S.  Rockefeller,  Andrew  S.  Roscoe, 
T.  J.  Ross.  Rudolph  J.  Schaefer.  Whitney 
North  Seymour,  Sr..  Mrs.  Henry  Steeger,  Sr.. 
Jack  I.  Straus,  the  Honorable  Lewis  L. 
Strauss,  Prank  A.  Vanderllp.  Jr..  Edmund 
F.  Wagner,  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Frank  L.  Well,  Kenneth  J.  Whalen.  Rawson 
L.  Wood. 

RESEARCH    COMMITTEE 

Aaron  Kellner,  M.D,,  chairman;  Fred  H. 
Allen,  Jr..  M.D.,  Leslie  C.  Dunn,  M.D.,  Elvln 
Kabat,  MX).,  Edwin  D.  Kllbourne,  M.D.,  Rich- 
ard Rosenfield,  M.D.,  Scott  N.  Swisher.  MU., 
James  TulUs,  M.D. 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  OE  DIRECTORS  OF  HOSPITAL 
BLOOD     BANKS 

Leon    Sussman,    M.D.,    chairman;     Aaron 
Alter,   M.D.,   Vladimir  Altmann,   MX)..   Sieg- 
fried  Baruch,   M.D.,  Margaret  Bevans.  M.D.. 
Ancel  Blausteln,  M.D.,  Philip  Cabaud.  M.D.. 
Amos  Cahan,  M.D.,  Eugene  Cahan,  M.D.,  I. 
Diamond,  M.D.,  Nathanael  Fedde,  M.D..  L.  M. 
Fox,  M.D.,  Rudolph  Garret,  M.D.,  Irene  Gar- 
row,  M.D.,  Jacob  Gelger,  M.D.,  Victor  Gins- 
berg. M.D..  Thomas  J.  Hartnett.  MJ3..  Herbert 
I.  Horowitz,  M.D.,  Julian  Hymen,  M.D.,  Vltall 
Kogan,    M.D.,   William   Kuhns,   M.D.,    Parvlz 
Lalerzarl.  M.D..  Stanley  Lee.  M.D.,  Allyn  Ley. 
M.D  ,  Tsl  Gzlou  LI,  M.D.,  Klaus  Mayer,  M.D., 
Samuel  Melamed,  M.D.,  Louis  MlUman,  M.D., 
Thomas  Morrlone,  M.D.,  Leopold  Reiner,  MX)., 
Richard  Rosenfield,  M.D.,  Robert  Rosenthal, 
M.D.,  Antonio  Rottlno,  M.D.,  Irving  Rudolph, 
M.D.,  Richard  Sabbla.  M.D.,  Andrea  Saccone, 
M.D.,  Arthur  Sawltsky,  M.D.,  Julian  Schorr, 
M.D.,    John    Scudder,    MX).,    Cyril    Solomon, 
M.D..    F.    D.    Speer,    M.D.,    Antanas   Starkus, 
M.D.,  Frederick  Traub,  M.D..  Salvador  Trini- 
dad. M.D..  Lester  J.  Unger.  M.D.,  Peter  Vogel, 
M.D.,  Alexander  Wiener,  MU.,  Myron  Wright, 
M.D. 

For  many  years  our  city  has  faced  serious 
problems  with  respect  to  the  supply  and  dis- 
tribution of  blood  for  llfesavlng  trans- 
fusions. 

The  situation  has  been  recognized  by  all 
the  leading  community  health  organizations 
as  dangerously  unsatisfactory  and  was  de- 
scribed editorially  by  the  New  York  Times 
in  April  of  1962  as  "an  appalling  picture  of 
shortages,  confusion  and  near  anarchy." 

That  New  York,  with  Its  great  array  of 
medical  centers  and  other  health  agencies, 
should  find  Itself  confronted  with,  a  threat 
to  the  well-being  of  Its  8  million  residents 
was  the  fault  of  no  one  group  or  body. 
Rather,  It  was  the  very  magnitude  •  of  the 
task  which  had  brought  about  a  scatter-shot 
approach  and  consequent  confusion.  The 
result,  however,  was  that: 

The  collection,  processing,  and  distribu- 
tion of  blood  were  dispersed  among  more 
than  160  separate  agencies. 

No  central  records  existed  of  how  much 
blood  was  available  on  a  given  day,  and 
where  It  was. 

Postponement  of  surgical  operations  was 
a  frequent  occurrence  In  hospitals  In  the 
city. 

In  some  cases  there  was  no  alternative  but 
to  accept  the  risks  of  using  blood  which  did 
not  completely  match  that  of  patients. 

Because  of  the  perishability  of  whole  blood, 
there  was  a  waste  running  between  10,000 
and  30,000  pints  annually. 

Due  to  differences  In  resources  and  prac- 
tices of  different  Institutions,  charges  for 
blood  ranged  from  $14  to  $60  for  the  first 
unit. 

A  substantial  proportion  of  the  blood  used 
In  the  city  had  to  be  obtained  elsewhere, 
often  from  distant  points. 

ITiere  was  undue  dependence  on  profes- 
sional donors  who.  motivated  entirely  by  fi- 
nancial consideration,  were  much  less  likely 
than  voluntary  donors  to  give  honest  answers 
to  questions  about  their  medical  histories. 

In  short,  the  chaotic  conditions  surround- 
ing the  collection  and  distribution  of  blood 
m  New  York  meant  that  there  was  no  cer- 
tainty that  the  right  type  and  proper 
amount  would  be  available  when  needed  to 
save  a  human  life. 

Today  the  problem  is  not  completely 
solved,  but  the  way  of  solution  Is  at  hand. 
It  Is  the  New  York  Blood  Center. 

The  center  exists  and  is  operating.  This 
booklet  is  intended  to  tell  about  its  present 
facilities  and  about  what  it  means  for  the 
futtire. 

A  number  of  leading  citizens  and  orga- 
nizations, deeply  disturbed  by  the  condi- 
tions that  then  existed,  met  in  January 
1966  to  consider  what  might  toe  done.     As 


a  first  step,  they  asked  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  to  assemble  and  assess  all 
the    relevant   facts.      The    academy's   report, 
published  after  2  years  of  study,  confirmed 
the    gravity    of    the    situation.      It    stated: 
"Without   foresight   the   present   haphazard 
and    unplanned    growth    of   blood-handling 
programs  will  continue  in  the  future,  and 
the    disorganization    which    now    handicaps 
the   procurement,   distribution   and   utiliza- 
tion of  whole  blood  in  New  York  City  will 
still  exist." 

By  way  of  solution,  the  academy  report 
proposed  that: 

"All  of  the  blood-handling  agencies  in 
New  York  City  which  requested  the  present 
survey  and  participated  In  It  organize  on 
a  permanent  basis  a  community  body  con- 
cerned with  blood;"  and  that — "the  commu- 
nity blood  organization  set  up  and  operate 
a  community  blood  center." 

In  accord  with  these  recommendations, 
delegates  from  the  initiating  organizations. 
Joined  now  by  others  also  seeking  a  solution 
to  the  problem,  formed  the  Community 
Blood  Council  of  Greater  New  York  as  a 
nonprofit  corporation.  That  was  In  1959. 
Member  organizations  of  the  council  now 
include: 

American  Red  Cross,  New  York  regional 
blood  program.  Associated  Hospital  Service 
of  New  York,  Association  of  Private  Hospi- 
tals, Blood  Banks  Association  of  New  York 
State,  Blood  Transfusion  Association.  Catho- 
lic Charities  of  the  Diocese  of  Brookl3m, 
Catholic  Charities  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New 
York,  Community  Council  of  Greater  New 
York.  Coordinating  Council.  First  District 
Branch.  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  Department  of  Health,  city  of  New 
York,  Department  of  Hospitals,  city  of  New 
York.  Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies 
of  New  York.  Federation  of  Protestant  Wel- 
fare Agencies,  Greater  New  York  Hospital 
Association,  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine, 
New  York  Central  Labor  Council.  United 
Hospital  Fund. 

Named  as  president  of  the  Community 
Blood  Council  was  Dr.  August  H.  Groeschel.  a 
graduate  of  Holy  Cross  in  1927  and  of  the 
Columbia  University  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  In  1931.  In  addition  to  his 
position  with  the  council.  Dr.  Groeschel  U 
associate  director  for  profeFslonal  services  at 
New  York  Hospital,  and  assistant  professor  of 
public  health  at  Cornell  University  Medical 
College.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Blood  of  the  Health  Resources  Advisory 
Committee  in  ^he  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning, and  is  also  chairman  of  the  Blood  Pro- 
gram Committee  of  the  Greater  New  York 
Hospital  Association. 

The  council  began,  at  once  to  consult  all 
Interested  groups  in  the  city  and  to  study 
community  blood  banks  in  other  cities,  nota- 
bly those  in  Milwaukee  and  Seattle  which 
have  been  outstandingly  successful.  It  also 
empowered  a  development  committee  to  seek 
adequate  financing  for.  and  proceed  with  the 
development  of  a  center. 

Unqualified  endorsement  has  been  ac- 
corded the  project  by  the  city's  medical  and 
hospital  groups  from  the  outset.  In  Septem- 
ber 1962,  for  example,  the  Coordinating  Coun- 
cil of  the  First  District  Branch  of  the  Medi- 
cal Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  wrote 
that  it  had  "unanimously  voted  to  approve 
in  principle  establishment  by  the  Community 
Blood  Council  of  a  center  to  provide  blood 
for  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  city  of 
New  York." 

In  the  early  part  of  1963,  the  Greater  New 
York  Hospital  Association  passed  a  resolu- 
tion: 

"Whereas  the  health  of  the  people  of  the 
city  of  New  York  is  hieing  endangered  by  the 
absence  of  a  voluntary  community  blood 
center;  and  wHereas  the  Community  Blood 
Council  of  Greater  New  York,  Inc.,  has  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  establishment  of  a 
community  blood  center  in  1963;  and 
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•Whereas  the  hoapttala  of  New  York  have 
a  clear  responalbllUy  to  support  those  meas- 
ures which  will  improve  patient  care.  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

•Resoived.  That  the  board  of  governors  of 
the  Greater  New  York  Hospital  Association 
wholeheartedly  endorses  and  enthusiastically 
supports  the  program  to  establish  the  New 
York  Blood  Center  " 

The  New  York  City  commissioner  of 
health,  Dr.  George  James,  wrote,  "The  De- 
partment of  Health  of  the  City  of  New  York 
has  already  endorsed  the  plans  of  the  Com- 
munity Blood  Council  of  Greater  New  York 
for  the  establishment  of  a  blood  center. 
This  Is  best  suited  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
city  and  to  Improve  standards  and  procedures 
of  blood  procurement  and  administration  " 

The  commissioner  of  the  city's  depart- 
ment of  hospitals.  Dr  Ray  E  Trussell.  said 
In  a  letter:  "The  department  of  hospitals 
views  favorably  the  project  •  •  •  to  esUb- 
llsh  a  community  blood  center  and  concurs  In 
the  opinion  that  such  a  plan  offers  the  best 
answer  to  the  needs  of  our  city,  both  quali- 
tative and  quantitative." 

The  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New 
York.  In  a  communication  signed  by  Its 
president.  Dr.  Milton  Helpern.  stated  that  It 
"strongly  supports  the  creation  of  this  Im- 
portant new  medical  facility  for  New  York." 
Similar  expressions  came  from  Dr  Kurt  Ros- 
enberg, president  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  County  of  Queens;  Dr.  Leo  S.  Drexler. 
president  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  Coun- 
ty of  Kings,  and  Dr.  Walter  Elnhorn.  presi- 
dent of  Bronx  County  Medical  Society. 

Dr.  Howard  Reld  Craig,  director  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  wrote  that 
the  academy  "will  do  everything  In  Its  power 
to  get  this  project  going  on  a  solid  and  per- 
manent basis  •  •  •  I  want  to  emphasise 
the  urgent  need  for  the  community  blood 
center  and  express  the  very  real  hope  that 
funds  can  be  secured  to  get  It  on  the  road." 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  center's  relation  to  the  American  Red 
Cross  Is  marked  with  a  special  character  Inas- 
much as  the  regional  blood  program  of  the 
Red  CroBs  has  been  the  major  collector  of  vol- 
untarily donated  blood  In  New  York  This 
agency  currently  supplies  approximately  one- 
fourth  the  blood  transfused  In  the  city.  but. 
as  the  use  of  blood  In  medicine  has  enlarged, 
the  proportion  has  tended  to  decline  as  a  per- 
centage of  total  need. 

The  new  Red  Cross  Building,  lately  com- 
pleted In  the  city,  will  enable  that  organi- 
zation to  Increase  substantially  the  effective- 
ness of  Its  New  York  programs,  and  care  has 
been  taken  to  avoid  duplication  of  facilities 
as  between  that  building  and  the  New  York 
Blood  Center  building,  which  Is  furnished, 
for  example,  with  acid-proof  plumbing,  piped 
compressed-air  system,  and  similar  appurte- 
nances of  modern,  full-scale  research  quar- 
ters 

Some  months  ago  the  New  York  Blood 
Center  and  the  Red  Cross  Jointly  declared 
that  the  New  York  regional  blood  program 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  Involves  commit- 
ment to  supplement  the  supply  of  blood  In 
municipal  voluntary  and  proprietary  hospi- 
tals, while  the  center  Is  a  new  medical  facili- 
ty which,  with  Its  research,  teaching  and 
clinical  facilities,  will  accept  total  responsi- 
bility for  the  supply  of  blood  In  the  hospitals 
of  New  York.  And  In  November  1963  Gen. 
Lucius  D.  Clay,  chairman  of  a  liaison  com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Croea  and  the  center,  said: 
"The  blood  cent«r  will  operate  under  the 
direction  of  the  Community  Blood  Council  of 
which  the  Red  Cross  Is  a  member.  It  will 
have  full  responsibility  for  the  supply  of 
blood  to  the  hospitals  and  for  the  mainte- 
nance ^  a  complete  Inventory  control  of 
every  pint.  It  will  undertake  research  on  a 
broad  multldlsclpllnary  front  and.  In  asso- 
ciation with  our  medical  schools.  It  will  fur- 
nish for  the  first  time  In  this  city  teaching 
and  clinical  consulting  services.    In  short,  it 
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will  be  a  new  medical  facility  These  things 
the  Red  Cross  could  not  undertake  to  do  " 
What  is  the  promise  of  the  New  York  Blood 
Center  for  the  future''  When  In  full  opera- 
tion. It  win  be  able  to  provide  not  only  blood 
and  Its  derivatives  but  also  professional  and 
technical  services  of  highest  quality. 

It  win  conduct  continuing  programs  to 
motivate  voluntary  blood  giving  by  the  pub- 
lic In  addition  to  Its  central  facilities,  the 
center  will  maintain  depots  strategically  lo- 
cated in  the  metropolitan  area  for  donor  con- 
venience Employee  groups,  churches,  and 
civic,  service  and  fraternal  organizations  will 
be  encouraged  to  arrange  for  visits  by  mobile 
units  to  collect  blood  donations. 

Hospitals  will  receive  from  the  center  an 
advance  blood  supply  based  on  their  known 
needs  In  emergencies,  mobile  units  will 
speed  blood  to  a  hospital  within  minutes. 
In  short,  the  center  will  assure  the  supply  of 
blood  in  New  York  24  hours  every  day. 

Through  electronic  data  processing  the 
center  will  maintain  a  running  Inventory  of 
every  pint  of  blood  available,  wherever  It  may 
be  In  the  five  boroughs.  A  master  file  of 
donors,  and  a  special  index  of  donors  of  rare 
types  of  blood,  will  also  be  kept. 

The  economies  of  centralized  equipment, 
personnel,  and  processing  will  help  keep  down 
the  cost  of  blood  to  patients.  Blood  for  the 
Indigent  will  be  the  shared  responsibility  of 
the  center  and  the  community. 

With  the  center's  program  at  Its  full 
planned  level,  hospitals  In  the  city  will  no 
longer  be  under  any  necessity  to  draw  or 
process  blood,  and  their  blood  banks  wUl  b« 
able  to  concentrate  wholly  on  the  cross- 
matching and  other  steps  Involved  In  actual 
transfxislon  Needless  to  say.  the  hospitals 
welcome  the  assumption  by  a  central  agency 
of  the  tasks  of  obtaining  donors  and  of 
drawing,  processing,  and  Inventorying  blood. 
At  present  the  only  available  method  of 
preserving  whole  blood  beyond  21  days  In- 
volves freezing  and  storage  at  temperatures 
ranging  to  320"  t)elow  zero  Fahrenheit.  The 
process  of  sustained  storage  at  such  low  tem- 
peratures requires  expert  personnel  and  elab- 
orate equipment.  The  center  will  even- 
tually store  several  thousand  units  In  frozen 
state,  providing  an  Invaluable  stockpile  of 
rare  bloods,  as  well  as  of  the  more  usual 
types,  against  periods  of  extraordinary  de- 
mand. 

The  center  has  under  consideration  a  pro- 
posal by  several  prominent  hematologlsts 
that  It  also  establish  a  special  laboratory  to 
perform  unusually  complex  procedures  which 
Individual  hospitals  or  even  large  medical 
centers  find  Impractical  to  do  themselves. 
And.  as  this  Is  written,  the  feasibility  of 
moving  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health's  Rh  Laboratory  to  the  blood  center 
building  Is  being  discussed 

Of  utmost  Importance  In  the  blood  center 
project  are  Its  research  laboratories.  These 
will  bring  together  Independent  Investiga- 
tors to  pursue,  each  in  his  own  way.  prob- 
lems related  directly  or  Indirectly  to  blood 
transfusion  it  Is  expected  that  the  prin- 
cipal Investigators  will  be  drawn  from  such 
specialties  as  genetics.  Immunology,  virology, 
immuno-chemlstry.  biophysics,  physiology, 
and  clinical  medicine. 

While  there  are  other  laboratories  doing 
research  on  various  aspects  of  blood  transfu- 
sion, they  are.  In  the  main,  staffed  with  one 
or  two  scientists  carrying  other  responsibili- 
ties besides  research  Without  In  any  way 
underestimating  the  Important  work  done  in 
these  laboratories.  It  can  be  fairly  said  that 
there  is  no  research  Institution  anywhere 
In  the  United  States  today  comparable  to 
the  blood  center. 

The  research  lal)oratorles  will  have  close 
academic  ties  with  the  university  medical 
centers  in  the  city.  The  very  location  of 
the  center  on  the  east  side.  In  proximity  to 
the  Memorial  Sloan-Kettering  Cancer  Center, 
the  Rockefeller  Institute,  and  the  New  York 


Hospital-Cornell   Medical   Center.   Is  advan- 
tageous In  this  respect. 

The  laboratories  will  be  a  center  for  train- 
ing personnel  for  the  field  of  blood  banking, 
wnere  there  Is  a  dearth  of  skilled  talent 
today  The  specialty  has  not  been  attract- 
ing the  young  people  necessary  to  maintain 
•and  expand  Its  ranks  l>ecause  there  has  been 
no  Institution  offering  the  possibility  of 
broad  experience  In  research  as  well  as  train- 
ing In  the  clinical,  administrative,  and  tech- 
nical aspects  of  blood  banking  The  blood 
center,  with  Its  diversity  of  talent  and  range 
of  problems  under  Investigation,  should  at- 
tract more  young  men  and  women  to  the 
field. 

The  many  research  projects  will  be  In  the 
hands  of  10  to  15  senior  Investigators,  each 
with  his  professional  associates,  fellows,  and 
students  working  Independently  on  clinical 
or  biological  problems  related  to  the  field  of 
blood  transfusion.     Research  programs  will 
range   from   those   to   Improve    the   state   of 
the   art   to  others   that  are  broadly   funda- 
mental.    Briefly   summarized,   they   Include 
studies  of   long-term   preservation   of   blood 
and  other  tissues;   new  methods  of  Isolating 
and  purifying  plasma  proteins;  the  Identifi- 
cation of  the  hepatitis  virus  and  preventing 
Its    transmission;     blood    coagulation;     and 
problems    In    human    genetics.      New    tech- 
niques and  procedures  In  blood  bank  opera- 
tions win  Include  use  of  the  autoanalyzer. 
which   by   automating   repetitive   laboratory 
procedures  Improves  the  degree  of  accuracy 
and  eliminates  clerical  errors;    and  an  IBM 
pilot  project  designed  to  maintain  a  central 
inventory,  to  program   the  blood  needs  for 
the  entire  community,  and  to  expedite  get- 
ting rare  blood  quickly.     The  laboratories  of 
the    New    York    Blood    Center    will    afford 
unique  opportunities  for  Investigative  work 
under  the  aegis  of  Internationally  recognized 
experts,  and  the  center  will  serve  as  a  clear- 
inghouse for  the   Ideas,   problems,  and  dis- 
coveries of  scientists  throughout  the  world 
whose     work     hitherto     has     been     largely 
Isolated. 

Mr  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  I  said  previously,  my  interest  in 
this  subject  has  been  heightened  by  the 
situation  in  Kansas  City,  an  early  ex- 
ample of  communitywide  nonprofit 
blood  banking.  Until  the  mid-1950's. 
the  situation  In  Kansas  City  was  similar 
to  that  in  New  York.  There  were  a 
multitude  of  separate  blood  banking 
facilities,  some  large,  some  small,  some 
for  profit,  some  nonprofit.  Each  hospi- 
tal in  the  area  had  its  own  separate  blood 
banking  facility.  These  varied  widely 
in  size  and  in  services. 

Beginning  In  about  1955.  a  number  of 
Kansas  City's  leading  doctors  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  civic-minded  citizens  began 
organizing  a  communitywide  nonprofit 
blood  banking  system.  There  was 
merged  into  this  system  almost  all  of  the 
separate  blood  banking  facilities  in  the 
Kansas  City  area  including  those  of  all 
of  the  hospitals  in  the  area.  The  area's 
pathologists  Joined  in  the  effort.  In 
time,  the  system  became  known  as  the 
Kansas  City  Community  Blood  Bank.  It 
had  the  most  modern  equipment  and  a 
most  distinguished  medical  staff.  Its 
medical  standards  were  as  high  as  those 
of  any  blood  banking  organization  in  the 
country.  It  was  truly  a  model  of  com- 
munitywide nonprofit  blood  banking. 
The  people  of  Kansas  City  took  great 
pride  in  this  system,  and  it  gave  promise 
of  setting  an  example  for  establishing 
similar  organizations  throughout  the 
country. 


Yet,  today,  this  community  blood  bank 
in  Kansas  City  is  in  the  process  of  be- 
ing torn  apart.  And  it  is  being  torn 
apart  by.  of  all  things,  a  Federal  agency 
which,  ostensibly,  is  trying  to  preserve 
competition  in  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem of  economy.  It  is  being  torn  apart 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  case  has  dragged  on  for  years. 
The  legal  fees  to  defend  the  suit  have 
been  immense.  The  end  is  not  in  sight 
yet. 

You  may  ask,  Mr.  President,  what  has 
community  blood  banking  in  Kansas 
City  got  to  do  with  American  free  enter- 
prise, and  why  is  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission trying  to  throttle  this  civic  en- 
terprise. 

The  answer  is  not  simple,  but  the  YTC 
action  against  the  Kansas  City  Com- 
munity Blood  Bank  arose  out  of  com- 
plaints made  by  two  small  commercial 
blood  banks  which  remained  in  Kansas 
City  after  the  organization  of  the  com- 
munity blood  bank.  In  Its  complaint, 
the  FTC  charges  that  the  participating 
doctors  and  hospitals  of  the  community 
system  are  "conspiring"  to  drive  the  pri- 
vate blood  banks  out  of  business.  The 
FTC  is  charging  that  this  "conspiracy" 
is  a  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  Kansas 
City  Star  of  October  27.  1963,  giving  a 
brief  description  of  the  situation  in  Kan- 
sas City. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Kansas  City  Star,  Oct.  27,  1963) 
Senator  Long  Hrrs  Blood  Hearing:  Mis- 
souRiAN  Terms  Action  on  Communftt 
Untt  Here  "Outrageous":  Threatens  VTC 
Curb:  Representative  William  Randall 
ALpSO  Introduces  Bill  To  Limit  Agency 

(By  Jack  Williams) 

Washington. — Senator  Edward  Long  of 
Missouri  yesterday  angrily  castigated  the 
PcderaJ  Trade  Commission  for  Its  legal  fight 
with  the  Community  Blood  Bank  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  Area,  Inc.  He  termed  the  case 
brought  by  the  Federal  agency  "silly"  and 
"outrageous." 

He  said  he  would  wrtte  the  FTC  urging 
that  the  case  be  dismissed  and  Introduce  a 
bill  to  exempt  nonprofit  community  blood 
banks  from  FTC  Jurisdiction. 

CAN    MAKE   MISTAKES 

"Few  people  will  deny  that  bureaucrats. 
Federal.  State,  and  local,  only  too  frequently 
do  silly  things,"  the  Senator  said  In  a  state- 
ment given  to  the  Star.  "Occasionally  they 
do  outrageous  things. 

"I  believe  that  such  Is  the  case  with  the 
action  brought  by  the  Commission  against 
the  Kansas  City  Community   Blood   Bank  " 

Long  said  It  was  estimated  the  case  so  far 
had  cost  the  Government  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars. 

"To  this  point  the  community  blood  bank's 
legal  defense  has  cost  more  tha^  $100,000 
and  the  end  Is  not  In  sight,"  he  continued. 
"It  has  cost  the  Individual  and  hospital  de-.^ 
fendants  an  untold  amount  of  time,  worry, 
and  anguish.  It  has  deprived  Kansas  Cltlans 
of  many  needed  services. 

"For  what?  To  keep  two  small  commer- 
cial blood  banks  In  business." 

HtntDLEs  IN  smr 

The  statement  continued,  "The  lengthy 
legal  action  brought  by  the  FTC  against  the 
community  blood  bank  and  a  number  of  our 
leading   citizens   Is  for   Illegally   conspiring 


to  put  two  small  commercial  blood  banks 
out  of  business.  Basically,  FTC  must  win 
all  of  the  following  legal  points  before  It  can 
win  a  victory  In  the  case : 

"That  the  FTC  has  Jvirlsdlctlon  over  non- 
profit community  entitles,  such  as  the  com- 
munity bank. 

"That  blood  Is  an  Item  of  'commerce'  In 
the  legal  sense. 
"That  an  actual  conspiracy  took  place." 
Senator  Long  added  that  as  the  case  was  In 
litigation  It  would  be  Improper  for  him  to 
discuss  the  merit  of  those  legal  questions. 

The  outcome  of  the  Kansas  City  case  Is 
Important  to  at  least  100  other  cities  which 
have  estabUshed  nonprofit  community 
banks,  the  Senator  added.  He  said  80  per- 
cent of  the  blood  used  nationally  for  trans- 
fusions was  bandied  by  some  sort  of  non- 
profit organization.  He  will  seek  cosponsors 
for  his  bills  among  Senators  who  have  such 
banks  In  their  States. 

"The   philosophy  behind   the   community 
blood  banks  Is  to  provide  all  blood  needed 
by  the  entire  community,  when  It  Is  needed, 
at  the  lowest  cost  and  of  the  highest  qual- 
ity," the  statement  continued.     "Translated 
Into  actuality,  as  In  Kansas  City,  his  philoso- 
phy results  In  a'  system  with  a  multitude  of 
advantages   over    a    hodgepodge   of   separate 
and  'for  profit'  systems.    The  advantages  of 
the  community  systems  include: 
"Better  quality  of  blood. 
"Better  use  of  equipment  and  personnel. 
"Better  overall  administration. 
"Better  professional  supervision  by  special- 
ist physicians. 

"Better  standards  of  acceptable  quality  of 
blood  placed  In  the  bank  and  dispersed  by 
the  bank. 

"Better  research  and  training  facilities. 
"Better  monitoring  of  blood  in  participat- 
ing hospitals." 

The  Senator  raised  questions  as  to  the 
sources  and  quality  of  blood  by  some  com- 
mercial blood  banks. 

Representative  Wiluam  Randall  of  Inde- 
pendence Introduced  a  bill  In  the  House  In 
September  which  would  remove  community 
nonprofit  blood  banks  from  FTC  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

Senator  Long's  criticism  of  the  PTC  ex- 
tended beyond  the  blood  bank  case  at  Kansas 
City.  It  Is  not  expected  a  decision  by  the 
examiner  will  be  reached  before  next  May. 
He  said  the  agency  had  received  considerable 
publicity  "because  of  the  strange  array  of 
businesses  which  It  has  singled  out  for 
prosecution  for  alleged  noncompetitive 
activities."  He  listed  actions  against  a 
bubble  gum  maker,  kosher  hot  dog  processors, 
and  retreaders  of  golf  balls. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
as  this  article  points  out,  I  seriously  ques- 
tion, first,  if  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion has  jurisdiction  over  nonprofit  blood 
banlcs,  or  second,  if  blood  is  an  article 
of  commerce  as  that  term  Is  used  in  the 
antitrust  laws. 

However.nhe  point  I  wish  to  empha- 
size, Mr.  President,  is  that  the  FTC 
should  not  have  jurisdictidn  over  com- 
munity blood  banks,  and  blood  should 
not  be  considered  an  article  of  commerce 
for  purposes  of  the  antitrust  laws.  We 
should  have  a  specific  statute  on  the 
books  to  this  effect,  because,  if  the  FTC 
wins  its  argument  on  the  question  of 
jurisdiction,  and  if  it  wins  its  argument 
on  the  question  of  blood  being  an  article 
of  commerce,  and  if  it  finds  a  conspiracy 
on  the  part  of  the  Kansas  City  commu- 
nity blood  bank,  then  the  whole  effort  to 
replace  confusion  with  order  in  the  field 
of  blood  banking  will  go  straight  down 
the  drain. 


Community  blood  banks  cannot  survive 
and  flourish  if  the  FTC  can  force  them 
to  "hold  an  umbrella"  over  any  mer- 
chant of  blood  for  profit  who  wishes  to 
operate  in  their  area. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  the  FTC's  case  against  Kansas  City 
is  a  test  case.  If  the  FTC  wins  this  case, 
the  nonprofit  facilities  and  systems  in 
a  large  number  of  communities  across 
the  country  will  be  put  in  grave  danger 
of  being  crippled  or  put  out  of  business. 
I  have  a  partial  list  of  such  nonprofit 
facilities  and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  pwint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Nonprofit  Facilities  Listed  as  Members  or 

THE     American     Association     of     Blood 

Banks 

Aurora  Area  Blood  Bank.  Aurora.  111. 

Bay  County  Blood  Bank,  Inc.,  Panama 
City,  Fla. 

Beaumont  Blood  Center,  Inc.,  Beaumont, 
Tex. 

Becker  County  Blood  Bank,  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn. 

Belle  Bonfils  Memorial  Blood  Bank.  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Bender  Blood  Bank.  Albany,  NY. 

Bergen  Community  Blood  Bank,  Paramus, 
N.J. 

Blood  Bank  of  Hawaii.  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Blood  Bank  of  San  Bernardino-Riverside 
Counties,  San  Bernardino,  Calif  .> 

Blood  Bank  of  the  Alameda -Contra  Costa 
Medical  Association,  Oakland,  Calif.' 

Blood  Center  of  Mount  Slnal  Medical  Re- 
search Foundation,  Chicago,  111. 

Blood  Transfusion  Association,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Boulder  Blood  Bank,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Broome  County  Blood  Center,  Blnghamton, 
N.Y.' 

Carter  Blood  Center,  Forth  Worth,  Tex.' 

Central  Blood  Bank,  Inc.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Central  Blood  Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  Palk 
Clinic,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.' 

Central  California  Blood  Bank,  Fresno, 
Calif.' 

Central  Florida  Blood  Bank,  Inc.,  Orlando, 
Fla.' 

Cerro  Gordo  County  Medical  Society  Blood 
Bank.  Mason  City.  Iowa.' 

City  of  Kingston  Laboratory  Blood  Bank, 
Kingston,  N.Y.' 

Community  Blood  Bank,  Norton,  Va. 

Community  Blood  Bank,  Inc.,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.' 

Community  Blood  Center,  Inc.,  Appleton, 
Wis. 

Delta  Blood  Bank,  Stockton,  Calif. 

Des  Moines  County  Medical  Society  Blood 
Bank.  Inc.,  Burlington,  Iowa.' 

Dubuque  Blood  Bank  Association, 
Dubuque,  Iowa.' 

Elks  Blood  Bank.  Danville,  111. 

Escambia  Blood  Bank.  Inc.,  Pensacola, 
Fla.' 

Essex  County  Blood  Bank,  Inc..  East 
Orange,  N.J.' 

Hamilton  Blood  Bank,  Inc..  Hamilton, 
Ohio. 

Hospltal'Blood  Service,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Houchln  Community  Blood  Bank,  Bakers- 
field.  Calif.' 

Inter-County  Blood  Banks,  Inc.,  Jamaica, 
N.Y.' 

Irwin  Memorial  Blood  Bank  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Medical  Society,  San  Francisco,  Calif.' 

J.  K.  and  Susie  L.  Wadley  Research  Insti- 
tute &  Blood  Bank,  Dallas,  Tex.' 
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Jacksonvtlle  Blood  Bank,  Inc.  Jackaon- 
vUle,  Fia. 

Jacob  Blumberg  Memorial  Blood  Bank  or 
Lake  County  Medical  Society,  Inc  ,  Wau- 
ke^n.  ni.  ^ 

John  Elliott  Blood  Bank  of  Dade  County. 

Miami.  Fla.' 

John  Henry  Thomas  Memorial  Blood  Bank. 
Alachua  General  Hospital,  Gainesville.  Fla.' 

Kenosha  County  Blood  Bank.  Inc.  Ke- 
nosha. Wis.' 

King  County  Central  Blood  Bank.  Inc.. 
Seattle.  Wash  ' 

Lane  Memorial  Blood  Bank,  Eugene,  Greg  ' 

Leon  County  Blood  Bank,  Inc.,  Tallahas- 
see. Fla.' 

Lewlston  Clarkston  Blood  Bank,  Inc..  St. 
Josephs  Hospital.  Lewlston,  Idaho.' 

Lorain  County  Blood  Bank,  Elyrla  Memo- 
rial Hospital,  Elyrla,  Ghlo.' 

Lower  West  Coast  Blood  Bank.  Memorial 
Hospital.  Sarasota.  Fla.' 

Manatee  County  Blood  Bank.  Inc..  Braden- 

ton.  Fla.' 

Marathon  County  Blood  Bank.  Inc..  Wau- 

sau.  Wis. 

Marlon  County  Blood  Bank.  Munroe  Me- 
morial Hospital.  Ocala.  Fla.' 

Michael  Reese  Research  Foundation  Blood 
Center,  Chicago.  Ill 

Milwaukee  Blood  Center.  Inc..  Milwaukee, 

Wis.'  ^    „     ^ 

Minneapolis   War    Memorial    Blood    Bank, 

Minneapolis.  Minn.' 

Northern  It  Northeastern  Michigan  Blood 
Bank,  Bay  City.  Mich 

Northern  California  Community  Blood 
Bank.  Eureka,  Calif 

Northern  Illinois  Blood  Bank.  Inc..  Rock- 
ford.  111.'  „      ^ 

Oklahoma  City  Community  Blood  Bank. 
Inc.,  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

Palm  Beach  Blood  Bank.  Inc..  West  Palm 
Beach.  Fla. 

Peninsula  Memorial  Blood  Bank.  Burlln- 

game.  Calif.' 

Polk  County  Blood  Center.  Inc..  Lakeland. 

Fla  ' 

Potter    County    Memorial    Blood    Center. 

AmarlUo.  Tex. 

Putnam  County  Blood  Bank.  Palatka,  Fla. 

Sacramento  Medical  Foundation  Blood 
Bank.  Sacramento,  Calif.' 

St.  Johns  County  Blood  Bank,  Inc..  St. 
Augustine.  Fla.' 

San  Diego  Blood  Bank.  San  Diego.  Calif. 

Scott  County  Medical  Society  Blood  Bank. 
Inc  .  Davenport.  Iowa.' 

Shreveport  Emergency  Blood  Bank.  Inc.. 
Shreveport.  La. 

Skagit  County  Blood  Bank,  Skagit  Valley 
Clinical    Laboratory,    Inc..    Mount    Vernon. 

Wash.' 

Snohomish  County  Blood  Bank  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif.' 

Southeast  Iowa  Blood  Bank,  Ottumwa, 
Iowa. 

Southern  Michigan  Blood  Center,  Inc.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Southwest  Blood    Banks,    Inc.,   Scottsdale, 

Ariz. 

Southwest  Florida  Blood  Bank,  Inc.,  Tam- 
pa General  Hospital,  Tampa.  Fla.' 

Spokane  and  Inland  Empire  Blood  Bank. 
Spokane.  Wash.' 

Superior-Douglas  County  Community  Blood 
Bank.  Superior,  Wis. 

Tacoma-Plerce  County  Blood  Bank.  Inc., 
Tacoma,  Wash.' 

Topeka  Blood  Bank.  Inc..  Topeka.  Kans. 

Trl-Countles  Blood  Bank,  Inc..  Santa  Bar- 
bara. Calif.' 

University  of  Cincinnati  Blood  Transfu- 
sion Service.  Cincinnati  General  Hospital. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.' 

Upper  Pinellas  County  Blood  Bank,  Inc.. 
Clearwater.  Fla.' 
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Virginia  Blood  Bank.  Inc..  Richmond.  Va. 
W.  E.  Stewart  Blood  Bank.  Inc..  Tyler.  Tex. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wrote  to  the  directors  of  the 
blood  banks  in  some  of  these  communi- 
ties, asking  for  their  comments  on  a 
proposed  bill  to  exempt  certain  blood 
banking  facilities  from  the  operation  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  I  would  like  per- 
mission to  place  a  few  of  the  more  perti- 
nent replies  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Dms.  KoENiG.  Baxta  &  Landrum, 
Fort  Smith.  Ark..  December  19.  1963. 
Hon.  Edwa»d  V.  Long. 
US.  Senate. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

DiAR  Senator  Long:  Your  letter  of  No- 
vember 29.  addressed  to  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Southwest  Blood  Bank  of 
Arkansas,  has  been  transmitted  to  me  for 
reply.  I  am  the  medical  director  of  the 
bank  In  Fort  Smith.  Ark.  I  am  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  FTC  hearings  In  Kansas 
City.  One  of  the  respondents.  Dr.  Victor 
Buhler.  Is  a  personal  friend  of  mine.  I  am 
In  complete  sympathy  with  your  bill  which 
has  been  Introduced  Into  the  Senate,  for  If 
the  decision  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion should  happen  to  be  against  the  pres- 
ent respondents  It  would  classify  blood  as  a 
commodity  which  can  be  bought  and  sold 
on  the  marketplace  and  the  medical  control 
which  must  be  exercised  In  the  selection  of 
blood  for  donation  to  patients  would  be 
Jeopardized. 

The  only  suggestion  which  I  might  make 
regarding  your  bill  Is  the  addition  In  lines 
4  and  5,  as  follows:  "under  any  law  of  the 
United  States  for  any  hospital,  nonprofit 
blood  bank  or  physician  to  refuse."  I  feel 
that  this  would  further  clarify  the  bill  be- 
cause there  are  many  blood  banks  In  the 
United  States  which  are  operated  as  com- 
ponents of  the  pathology  service  In  hospital 
laboratories. 

I  would  like  to  offer  you  my  congratula- 
tions for  Introducing  this  bill.  I  am  send- 
ing copies  of  my  letter  to  you  to  the  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators  from  Arkansas. 
I  hop)e  that  they  will  support  It  when  It 
comes  to  a  vote. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  S.  KoENiG,  M.D. 

Little  Rock.  Ark., 

December  4. 19S3. 
Hon.  Edward  V.  Long. 
U.S.  Senator. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  In  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
November  29.  1963.  I  have  no  constructive 
comment  on  your  bill  concerning  the  removal 
of  community  blood  banks  from  under  FTC 
control  except  to  heartily  endorse  It.  Being 
Intimately  connected  with  a  blood  bank  In 
Arkansas.  I  certainly  feel  that  the  cause  of 
nonprofit  community  blood  banks  would  be 
greatly  enhanced  by  removing  them  from  any 
Influence  of  the  FTC. 
Sincerely. 

Howard  Schwander.  M.D. 


help  you  In  securing  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

As  you  know,  this  Is  a  very  complicated 
problem  and  one  which  Is  oftentimes  filled 
with  emotion,  even  to  the  detriment  of  clear 
thinking  concerning  the  problem.  There 
have  been  a  numl)€r  of  things  In  this  p>ar- 
tlcular  case,  which  I  have  been  at  a  loss  to 
undersund;  In  particular.  Just  where  does 
the  physician  In  prescribing  for  the  care  of 
his  patient  transcend  the  antitrust  laws  In 
the  designation  of  a  specific  therapy  or  a 
s(>eclfic  product?  This  Is  an  Important  and 
complicated  problem  not  only  In  the  field  of 
blood  banking. 

I  would  like  to  recommend  to  you  the  per- 
son whom  I  feel  could  best  discuss  with  you 
the  various  sociological  and  economic  aspects 
of  the  blood  banking.  He  is  Mr.  W.  Qulnn 
Jordan,  the  administrative  director  of  South- 
west Blood  Banks.  Mr.  Jordan  has  been  In 
blood  banking  since  1947  and  has  extensive 
knowledge  of  this  field.  He  Is  able  to  dis- 
cuss In  a  factual  and  knowledgeable  manner 
the  various  types  of  blood  banking  activity 
with  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
each  In  the  very  dispassionate  manner,  and 
I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Jordan  would  be  glad  to 
furnish  any  Information  which  you  might 
feel  would  be  helpful  to  you  In  this  matter. 

Thank  you  for  sending  this  material  to  me. 
With  best  wishes  for  a  Happy  New  Year.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  D.  Barcer.  M.D. 


196J^ 
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Affiliated  Pathologists. 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  December  30.  1963. 
Hon.  Edward  V.  Long. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  communication  of  November  29. 
1963.  concerning  your  bill  to  amend  the  anti- 
trust laws  in  relation  to  community  blood 
banks.  I  think  this  Is  very  commendable 
and  I  win  be  glad  to  do  anything  I  can  to 


Southwest  Blood  Banks. 
Scottsdale.  Ariz.,  December  30,  1963. 
Senator  Edward  V.  Long, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  your  thoughtfulness  in  writing  to  me. 
recently,  concerning  the  community  blood 
bank  case  In  Kansas  City,  for  the  expression 
of  your  views  and  position  In  the  matter,  and 
for  the  copies  of  your  release  to  the  press 
and  the  bill  which  you  are  Introducing  In  the 
Senate 

It  Is  my  belief,  shared  by  many,  that  the 
community  blood  bank  Idea  and  establish- 
ment Is  a  most  essential  part  of  the  total 
pattern  of  blood  banking  In  the  United 
States.  We  who  share  this  belief  base  It  on 
a  Justifiable  pride  In  the  advances  and  ac- 
complishments which  can  be  attributed  to 
nonprofit,  community  blood  banks.  We  are 
surprised  by.  and  confess  to  some  fright  as 
a  result  of.  opposition  to  the  nonprofit,  com- 
munity blood  banking  establishment  which 
recurrently  .stems  from  Government  and 
quasl-Goven.ment  circles. 

It  Is  a  source  of  considerable  reassurance 
to  know  that  you.  and  other  Members  of 
the  Congress,  have  been  available  to  repre- 
sent and  support  the  position  of  the  non- 
profit community  blood  bank  In  the  United 
States.  Again,  my  sincere  appreciation  of 
your  letter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  C.  Shullenberger.  M.D.. 

Medical  Director. 

Houchin  Community  Blood  Bank. 
Bakersfield.  Calif.,  December  19,  1963. 
Hon.  Edward  V.  Long, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  We  certainly  thank 
you  for  your  letter  of  November  29.  1963.  and 
an  opportunity  to  review  your  proposed  leg- 
islation regarding  position  of  nonprofit  blood 
banks. 

We  are  In  accord  with  the  Intent  of  your 
legislation.  It  Is  our  feeling  that  dispensing 
of  blood  should  not  be  a  commercial  venture 
but  should  be  regarded  as  a  sacred  trust; 
and  we  feel  that  the  highest  possible  stand- 
ards should  be  maintained  at  all  times.  We 
feel  that  this  can  best  be  accomplished 
through  the  type  of  freedom  provided  for  in 
your  bin. 


We.  of  course,  uphold  the  principles  of 
free  enterprise  and  realize  that  In  the  blood 
banking  field  that  this  could  present  a  grave 
danger  to  patients  as  well  as  donors.  Also, 
feel  that  physicians  of  the  local  area  are  best 
able  to  determine  the  reliability  of  the  prod- 
uct for  their  patients. 

Any  time  In  the  future  that  we  can  be 
of  assistance  to  you,  please  feel  free  to  call 
upon  us. 

Sincerely, 

Levin  N.  Osell,  MU., 

Medical  Director. 


assistance  In  commending  your  bill  for  pas- 
sage by  the  U.S.  Congress,  we  hope  you  will 
let  us  know. 

Cordially. 

Paul  H.  Cronenwett.  M.D.. 

President. 


Blood  Bank  of  the  Alameda- 
Contra  Costa  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. 

Oakland,  Calif.,  January  3, 1964. 
Hon.  Edward  V.  Long. 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Long:  Mr.  Charles  Smiley  has 
referred  to  me  your  letter  of  November  29 
concerning  your  bill  exempting  nonprofit 
blood  banks  from  Federal  Trade  Commission 
jurisdiction.  All  of  us  who  understand  the 
problems  of  bringing  blood  to  patients  wel- 
comed your  letter  and  your  proposed  legis- 
lation with  enthusiasm. 

The  complexity  of  the  problems  of  provid- 
ing blood  to  patients  makes  It  difficult  to 
explain  that  In  the  Instance  of  community 
blood  banks,  a  monopoly  brings  to  the  pub- 
lic benefits  which  they  could  not  otherwise 
enjoy.  Our  own  nonprofit  bank  Is  motivated 
by  one  consideration:  constant  availability 
of  sufficient  blood  of  appropriate  types  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people  In  our  two 
counties,  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

We  have  served  our  population  (now 
1.250,000)  for  18  years,  and  no  one  has  ever 
been  asked  If  he  could  afford  to  pay  for  blood 
prior  to  his  receiving  It.  If  the  patient  needs 
it.  blood  Is  provided  with  no  questions  asked, 
and  we  have  never  been  without  the  proper 
types  of  blood  In  proper  quantities.  We  have 
been  able  to  render  special  services  In  blood 
research,  produced  special  blood  prepara- 
tions, made  special  procurement  of  blood 
through  clearing  house  arrangements,  and 
have  handled  and  assisted  In  community 
problems  pertinent  to  provision  of  blood. 
These  are  not  profitmaklng  activities. 

I  mention  this  because  it  might  be  helpful 
to  you  to  contrast  this  kind  of  function  and 
motivation  with  that  of  the  commercial 
blood  bank  which  must  be  motivated  by, 
and  whose  functions  must  be  limited  by,  the 
necessity  of  making  a  profit.  Because  of  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  entire  blood  bank 
function,  the  abUlty  of  a  blood  bank  to  do 
more  than  survive  while  performing  the 
simplest  of  functions  comes  only  through 
volume.  If  volume  In  any  community  Is 
divided,  the  cost  to  the  patient  must  In- 
crease, and  the  variety  of  blood  services  avail- 
able to  him  must  decrease. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  are  convinced  that 
the  reason  for  enactment  of  antitrust  legis- 
lation was  the  provision  to  the  general  pub- 
lic of  the  benefits  of  unfettered  free  enter- 
prise and  of  equitable  competition.  The 
specific  problems  of  blood  banks,  however, 
could  not  have  been  anticipated  by  those 
who  sponsored  such  legislation,  and  the 
problems  of  today's  operating  blood  bank  are 
not  easily  understood  by  functionaries  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  who  may  feel 
that  they  are  bound  by  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  antitrust  legislation. 

In  behalf  of  our  blood  bank,  our  blood 
bank  committee,  and  of  our  governing  coun- 
cil which  has  operated  this  bank  In  the 
community  Interest  and  on  a  nonprofit  basis 
for  almost  two  decades,  I  wish  to  assure  you 
that  we  are  In  enthusiastic  approval  of  your 
bill  and  are  gratified  by  your  subtle  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  blood  banking. 
If  there  Is  any  way  In  which  we  can  be  of 


Blood  Bank  or  San  Bernardino- 
Riverside  Counties. 
San  Bernardino.  Calif.,  December  5.  1963. 
Senator  Edward  B.  Long, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  Your  letter  was  an 
extremely  pleasant  surprise.  I  already  knew 
of  thp  bill  that  you  had  Introduced  In  the 
88th  Congress  and  was  most  pleased  to  find 
that  someone  was  speaking  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community  blood  banks  and  the  people 
they  serve. 

The  entire  unfortunate  Incident  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  In  Kansas  City 
has  been  most  alarming  In  the  threat  that 
it  poses  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
who  to  such  a  large  extent  rely  on  com- 
munity blood  banks  for  blood  transfusions, 
not  only  when  emergencies  strike,  as  well  as 
In  the  day-to-day  needs  of  surgery,  obstetrics, 
and  medical  practice. 

You  certainly  know  that  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia has  long  since  by  statute  recognized 
the  fact  that  blood  for  transfusion  is  not  a 
product  but  that  the  process  of  blood  for 
transfusion  Is  a  medical  service.  In  this 
State,  whole  blood  is  not  subject  to  sales 
tax  nor  to  the  so-called  Implied  warranty 
that  a  product  would  be.  Certainly  the 
blood  donor  who  gives  his  blood  to  help  save 
the  life  of  a  fellow  man,  does  not  like  to 
think  that  he  Is  merely  dispensing  a  product 
which  can  be  bartered  under  the  regulation 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  entire  medical  profession,  I  am  sure, 
backs  your  bill  since  we  all  regard  the  various 
aspects  of  medical  practice  and  treatment 
certainly  not  a  product  to  be  regulated  by  a 
trade  commission.  The  board  of  directors 
of  my  blood  bank  made  up  of  medical  and 
nonmedical  leaders  of  Ihe  two  counties  have 
unanimously  voiced  the  strongest  support 
for  your  bill.  In  addition,  I  Intend  this  com- 
ing weekend  to  Introduce  legislation  before 
the  California  Society  of  Pathologists  which 
l3  having  its  annual  meeting  requesting  that 
a  formal  Indorsement  by  that  organization 
be  forwarded  to  you  as  soon  as  possible. 
Yours  truly, 

Wayne  Scott,  M.D. 


know,  it  can  sometimes  be  difficult  to  decide 
when  this  would  apply,  and  the  way  the 
bill  Is  now  worded  It  might  also  Imply  that 
the  physician  should  be  acting  on  a  non- 
profit basis.  I  am  not  sure  that  there  Is 
any  good  reason  for  limiting  relief  to  "non- 
profit" banks. 

I  appreciate  your  sending  me  this  ma- 
terial, and  would  be  happy  to  help  in  any 
way  that  I  can  to  secure  enactment  of  this 
type  of  legislation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Phillips  L.  Gausewitz,  M.D., 
Pathologist,  Medical  Director. 


Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  December  19, 1963. 
Hon.  EDWARD  V.  Long, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.  ' 

Dear  Senator  Long:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  November  29.  1963.  regarding  your 
bill  concerning  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  Community  Blood  Banks.  It  Is  my 
very  strong  feeling  that  antitrust  laws  should 
not  apply  to  nonprofit  community  bkxxl 
banks.  I  feel  that  blood  is  not  a  commercial 
product  but  a  living  tissue.  Any  effort  to 
make  It  otherwise  would  seriously  Jeopardize 
our  efforts  to  maintain  high  standards  of 
procurement  and  distribution. 

You  have  the  full  support  of  myself  and 
the   board   of   directors  of  the  Trl-Countles 
Blood  Bank  of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  P.  Blanchard,  M.D. 


San  Diego  Blood  Bank. 
San  Diego,  Calif..  December  16,  1963. 
Senator  Edward  V.  Long, 
U  S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  of  November  29,  with  the  en- 
closed copy  of  your  proposed  bill  to  relieve 
physicians  of  community  blood  banks  of  the 
possibility  of  prosecution  under  the  anti- 
trust laws,  which  might  be  Incurred  as  a 
result  of  their  attempts  to  secure  suitable 
blood  and  blood  products  for  the  patients 
that  they  serve. 

All  of  us  in  the  field  of  blood  banking 
have  been  very  concerned  over  the  actions 
of  the  FTC  In  Kansas  City.  Success  in  the 
prosecution  by  the  FTC  could  well  make  a 
shambles  of  the  present  blood  banking  sys- 
tem and  be  a  severe  setback  to  everyone  who 
Is  trying  to  upgrade  the  standards  of  prac- 
tice In  blood  banking.  We  all  feel  that  the 
important  principal  is  that  a  blood  trans- 
fusion is  essentially  a  medical  act,  and  that 
human  blood  cannot  be  considered  to  be  a 
product,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
Your  proposed  bill  should  certainly  be  a 
great  help  In  clearing  the  air.  One  possible 
suggestion  would  be  to  try  and  define  as  ac- 
curately as  possible  the  word  "nonprofit"  In 
this  connection,  because  as  I  am  sure  you 


R.  Philip  Haddock, 

attorney  at  Law, 
Lakeland,  Fla.,  January  13, 1964. 
In  re  Senate  blood  bank  bill. 
Hon.  Edward  V.  Long. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  November  29  which  was  Just  re- 
cently delivered  to  me. 

I  appreciate  very  much,  your  efforts  In 
behalf  of  blood  banking  and  am  In  favor  of 
your  bill.  I  do  not  know  what  has  been  the 
disposition  of  it  but  hope  that  it  has  already 
or  will  pass  both  Houses. 

I  have  been  active  in  blood  banking  for 
a  number  of  years  and  am  seriously  con- 
cerned with  the  fact  that  those  of  us  In  blood 
banking  must  police  our  own  house  In  order 
to  prevent  the  federalization  of  blood  bank- 
ing as  was  done  with  national  monetary 
banking  many  years  ago  due  to  the  difficul- 
ties In  the  privately  operated  banking  sys- 
tem of  the  country  at  that  time. 

The  Florida  Association  of  Blood  Banks, 
at  Its  last  convention,  was  deeply  concerned 
with  this  matter  and  your  efforts  to  keep 
the  Government  out  of  the  blood  bank  orga- 
nization are  greatly  appreciated  by  myself 
personally  and  by  the  entire  staff  of  the 
blood  center  I  represent. 

Sincerely, 

R.  PHILIP  Haddock, 
President,  Polk  County  Blood  Center. 

Blood  Bank  or  Hawaii, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  December  14.  1963. 
Hon.  Edward  V.  Long, 
U.S.  Senate,  ' 

Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Long:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  and  enclosures  of  November  29, 
1963,  regarding  the  Kansas  City  Community 
Blood  Bank  and  your  propxised  bill  exempt- 
ing nonprofit  community  blood  banks  from 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

We  wholeheartedly  agree  that  there  Is 
necessity  for  the  enactment  of  such  legis- 
lation 

We  feel  that  the  PTC  should  not  have 
Jurisdiction  over  such  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions as  community  blood  banks.  Such  con- 
trol will  menace  every  community  blood  bank 
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throughout  the  country  as  well  as  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  blood  program  which  is  a 
community  type  of  operation.  The  threat 
of  future  actions  such  as  the  Kansas  City 
case  by  FTC.  In  our  opinion,  would  definitely 
deter  the  future  organization  and  develop- 
ment of  community  blood  banks.  Commu- 
nity minded  citizens,  who  are  the  heart  of 
such  organizations,  would  be  most  reluctant 
to  volunteer  their  services  In  such  efforts. 

It  Is  hard  to  conceive  how  FTC  could 
consider  human  blood  to  be  an  article  of 
commerce  such  as  drugs.  Coca-Cola,  or  any 
other  manufactured  product.  Whole  blood 
Is  a  tissue  manufactured  In  the  human  body 
and  to  the  present  has  never  been  produced 
artificially.  If  human  blood  were  to  be  con- 
sidered an  article  of  commerce,  how  could  a 
physician  or  blood  bank  be  expected  to  guar- 
antee the  suitability  and  purity  of  such  a 
product?  It  is  a  scientific  fact  that  no 
reliable  tests  exist  which  will  show  that  oc- 
casionally certain  viruses  are  present  In 
human  blood,  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
being  the  virus  of  hejiatltls. 

In  regard  to  the  article  in  the  Kansas  City 
Star.  October  27.  1963.  we  agree  that  the 
action  by  PTC  in  Kansas  City  Is  outrageous. 
The  $100,000  In  legal  fees  paid  by  the  de- 
fendants will  ultimately  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  recipients  of  blood  transfu- 
sions furnished  by  the  defendants.  The 
Governments  cost  of  a  quarter  million  dol- 
lars win  come  from  the  taxpayers'  pockets 
who  can  ill  afford  such  unnecessary  waste  of 
funds. 

In  closing  we  agree  with  the  purpose  of 
your  proposed  bill.  We  are  sending  copies 
of  this  letter  to  our  two  Senators  from 
Hawaii  and  all  members  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  urging 
their  support. 

Very  truly  yours. 

F.  J.  Ptnke«ton.  M.D. 


Michael  Reese  Research  Foundation. 

Chicago.  III..  December  5. 1963. 
Hon.  Edward  V.  Long. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Waatiington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  I  have  your  letter  of 
November  29.  1963.  concerning  the  action  of 
the  FTC  concerning  blood  banking  In  Kansas 
City.  I  am  In  enthusiastic  agreement  with 
the  position  you  have  taken  In  this  matter. 
In  a  free  society.  Kansas  City  physicians  and 
hospitals  should  be  privileged  to  obtain 
needed  blood  and  plasma  as  they  see  fit. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Albert  M.  Wolt.  M.D., 

Medical  Director. 


Northern  Illinois  Blood  Bank,  Inc., 

Rock  ford.   III..   December  2.   1963. 
Hon.  Edward  V.  Long. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  very  flattered  and  also 
pleased  to  receive  your  communication  of 
November  29.  concerning  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  action  against  the  Community 
Blood  Bank  of  Kansas  City.  As  you  may 
know.  I  was  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  having  been  called 
by  Mr.  Scanlan  of  the  Kansas  City  office  and 
later  on  returned  as  a  witness  for  the  de- 
fense. You  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
as  of  this  date.  I  have  not  been  reimbursed 
for  the  time  I  spent  In  Kansas  City  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  You  will  find  in 
articles  In  the  Kansas  City  newspapers,  my 
comments  In  relation  to  this  investigation 
and  I  can  only  say  that  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  the  purpose  of  the  bill  as  you  out- 
line It  In  the  enclosed  copy  and  also  the  bill 
as  submitted  In  the  House. 

The  only  comment  I  might  have  Is  that  the 
Senate  bill  seems  to  leave  out  the  possibility 
of  hospitals   refusing  to  accept   blood  from 


a  blood  bank  and  I  would  think  that  this 
would  also  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  bill. 
I  would  like  to  state  that  if  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  ruling  goes  against  the 
hospitals,  the  physicians,  and  the  Commu- 
nity Blood  Bank  of  Kansas  City.  It  would 
seem  that  blood  then  becomes  a  product 
which  must  be  taxed  as  Is  any  other  product 
and  which  then  also  could  be  Insured  for  as 
can  many  other  products  as  well  as  services. 
If  this  becomes  the  case.  It  would  then  seem 
to  me  that  the  voluntary  system  of  blood 
donation  in  the  United  States  would  rapidly 
fall  and  the  supply  of  blood  would  be  very 
much  short  of  the  necessary  requirements. 
Indeed.  If  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
ruling  is  against  those  of  us  who  believe  In 
the  American  system  of  voluntary  donation. 
I  would  sUte  that  the  rise  of  commercial 
blood  banks,  and  this  means  a  bank  for 
profit,  would  be  tremendous.  There  Is  al- 
ready some  movement  on  foot  among  some 
of  the  commerlcal  blood  banks  to  Increase 
their  number  and  the  territories  which  they 
cover  with  blood,  believing  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  action  will  be  In  their 
favor. 

In  my  estimation,  blood  Is  in  the  same 
category  as  the  cornea  of  the  eye  or  any  other 
part  of  the  human  body  which  can  be 
grafted  to  another  Individual  In  order  to  pro- 
long or  save  life.  I  would  therefo-e  urge 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  action  be 
fought  consistently  and  hard  so  that  a  ruling 
against  the  voluntary  community  blood 
banks  will  not  be  forthcoming. 

Again,    may    I    say   I    sincerely    appreciate 
your  contacting  me  concerning  this  matter. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Paul  A.  Van  Pernis,  MJ>.. 

Medical  Director. 

Scott    County    Medical    Societt 
Blood  Bank.  Inc  . 
Davenport.  Iowa,  December  27, 1963. 
Senator  Edward  V.  Long, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  I  am  writing  with 
reference  to  your  letter  of  November  29.  1963, 
regarding  a  bill  to  curb  unreasonable  action 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  nonprofit  blood  banks. 

I  am  heartily  In  favor  of  the  stand  which 
you  are  taking  in  this  matter,  and  wish  to 
commend  you  and  urge  that  you  carry  this 
through  to  Its  logical  conclusion.  If  at  all 
possible. 

Nonprofit  community  blood  banks  scat- 
tered throughout  these  United  States  are  a 
vital  part  of  the  backbone  of  our  national 
blood  banking  system.  They  are.  practically 
without  exception,  under  qualified  medical 
direction  motivated  only  by  a  desire  to  serve 
the  community  through  provision  of  highest 
quality  blood  at  the  lowest  cost. 

The  growing  trend  to  centralize  blood 
banking  services  under  competent  non- 
profit medical  direction  Is  a  refreshing  re- 
versal of  the  otherwise  constantly  splrallng 
costs  in  hospital  services.  I  predict  that  only 
by  such  centralizing,  cooperative  methods 
will  be  able  to  provide,  at  a  reasonable  cost, 
all  of  the  benefits  which  could  accrue  from 
the  technological  development  In  the  field 
of  clinical  laboratory  medicine. 

As  a  former  chairman,  for  many  years,  of 
the  Membership  Committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  Blood  Banks.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  be  Informed  regarding  the 
matters  which  I  have  presented  above.  You 
have  my  sincere  approval  and  endorsement 
in  regard  to  the  bill  which  you  propose  to 
protect  the  nonprofit  blood  banks  from  the 
unreasonable  assault  of  the  FTC. 
Sincerely. 

W.  S.  Pheteplace,  M.D., 

Medical  Director. 


February  26 


The  Minneapolis 
War  Memorial  Blood  Bank. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  December  10,  1963. 
Hon.  Edward  V.  Long, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Missouri, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  I  appreciate  receiving 
your  letter  of  November  29,  1963,  In  which 
you  request  my  commenU  on  the  bill  that 
you  are  Introducing  which  will  exempt  non- 
profit community  blood  banks  from  the  Jur- 
isdiction of  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  board  of  the  Minneapolis  War  Memo- 
rial Blood  Bank  has  already  gone  on  record 
as   favoring   the    companion    bill    H.R.    8426. 
88th  Congress,  Introduced  by  Representative 
Randall,  of  Missouri,  on  September  12.  1963. 
A  copy  of  the  letter  sent  from  the  Board  to 
the  Honorable  Clark  MacGregor,  Represent- 
ative. Third  District  of  Minnesota,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  as  well  as  to  the  whole 
Minnesota     congressional     delegation,     the 
Hennepin  County  Medical  Society,  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Blood  Banks,  Dr.  T.  H. 
Seldon.  and  Dr.  Millard  B.  Bethel.  Is  enclosed. 
I  agree   with  the  sentiments  expressed  In 
this  letter,  and  my  only  criticism  being  the 
wording  of  the  third  sentence  in  the  second 
paragraph   of   the   letter   In   which   blood   Is 
referred  to  as  a  llfesavlng  "commodity."     In 
my  opinion  blood  is  not  a  commodity  that 
can  be  manufactured  such  as  drugs  or  In- 
struments, or  nuts  or  bolts.     Reduced  to  Its 
simplest   terms,   blood  banking   Is  a  service 
in    which    blood   Is   taken    from    the   blood- 
stream of  one  person  (the  donor),  processed, 
stored,  and  made  available  to  Introduce  Into 
the  bloodstream  of  another  person  (the  pa- 
tient or  recipient). 

I  wish  you  and  your  colleagues  every  suc- 
cess In  the  passing  of  this  very  much  worth- 
while bill.     Kindest  of  good  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

G.  Albin  Matson, 
Technical  Director. 

Washoe  Medical  Center. 
Reno,  Sev..  January  7, 1964. 
Hon.  Edward  V.  Long  From  Missouri. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
regarding  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  nonprofit  community  blood  bank  of  Kan- 
sas City.  I  certainly  appreciate  reading 
your  letter  and  copy  of  the  bill  that  you  In- 
tend to  Introduce,  and  the  only  suggestion  I 
can  make  la  to  commend  you  highly  on  this 
typ>e  of  action. 

Your  article  In  the  Kansas  City  Star  Is  ex- 
cellent and  I  have  no  suggestions  or  com- 
ments  except   to  praise   your    thinking  and 
the  article  highly. 
Sincerely. 

V.  A.  Salvadorini.  M.D.. 
I  Pathologist. 

Essex  County  Blood  Bank, 

East  Orange,  N.J., 
December  10,  1963. 
Senator  Edward  V.  Long. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

DEAR  Senator  Long:  I  appreciate  your  di- 
rect communication  to  me  concerning  the 
Senate  bill  pertaining  to  restraint  of  trade 
in  blood-banking  acUvltles. 

Actually.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  bill  as  It 
was  Introduced  Into  the  House  some  months 
ago.  At  that  time.  I  referred  the  matter  to 
the  New  Jersey  Society  of  Pathologists  for  a 
formal  acknowledgment  and  reply.  Unfor- 
tunately, I  am  afraid  that  none  was  forth- 
coming since,  as  I  recall,  the  matter  was 
further  referred  at  the  national  level  to  the 
College  of  American  Pathologists  and  the 
American    Society    of    Clinical    Pathologists 
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which    were    holding   their   annual   meeting 
shortly  thereafter. 

In  my  own  limited  capacity  to  Interpret 
the  ramifications  of  both  the  legal  terminol- 
ogy and  what  U  clearly  the  Intent.  I  fully, 
agree  with  the  concept  of  the  bill.  As  I  am 
sure  you  know.  If  matters  can  be  clarified  at 
a  level  short  of  complete  legislation,  it  seems 
more  satisfactory  to  do  so.  Sooner  or  later, 
the  legislation  will  be  subject  to  varieties  of 
misinterpretations  and  further  expansion  for 
which  It  was  not  originally  designed.  Then, 
of  course,  once  the  bill  U  Introduced  as  It 
pertains  to  blood  banks.  I  would  feel  that 
other  interested  parties  might  like  to  see 
themselves  also  protected  by  similar  legis- 
lation, etc. 

No  doubt,  these  are  better  known  to  you 
than  myself.  I  do  support  the  bill  whole- 
heartedly and  feel  that  other  members  at 
high  levels  of  blood-banking  activities  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  would  agree  with  my 
feelings  In  the  matter. 

I  hope  It  does  not  seem  trite  for  me  to  ex- 
tend my  commendations  to  you  for  your  vital 
Interest    In   what  most   probably  represents 
a  very  small  part  of  your  total  Interests. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Herbert  L.  Goodman,  M.D.. 

Medical  Director. 


I  am  very  much  In  favor  of  the  proposal 
in  your  bill  and  will  support  It,  but  what 
worries  me  is  the  definition  of  a  community 
blood  bank. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  help,  please  call  upon 
me  at  any  time  and  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  see 
that  blood  banks  are  kept  on  the  top  level 
of  ethics  and  serve  the  public  as  they  are 
supposed  to  do  on  a  nonprofit  basis. 
Sincerely, 

William  E.  Upton,  Jr., 

Executive  Director. 


Bergen  Community  Blood  Bank, 

Paramus,  N  J ..  December  12,  1963. 
Senator  Edward  V.  Long, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  I  have  read  your 
letter  several  times  and  some  questions  enter 
my  mind.  I  am  In  accordance  with  you  that 
there  was  much  time  and  money  wasted  In 
the  Kansas  City  case.  I  have  a  complete  file 
of  the  newspaper  articles  and  other  Items 
which  kept  me  posted.  In  fact.  I  was  to  have 
been  a  witness — but  at  the  last  minute  I  was 
notified  not  to  come. 

I  really  think  that  a  law — or  laws — should 
be  made  In  an  attempt  to  protect  the  blood 
banks   that  spend   thankless   hours   getting 
blood  to  save  lives  and  everyone  expects  It 
to  be  there  when  needed  but  offers  no  help 
to   see   that   conscientious   blood    banks  are 
able  to  operate  as  they  see  fit.     It  has  to  be 
decided  what  is  meant  by  a  community  blood 
bank.     Should    it   be    nonprofit?     Should   it 
have    only    volunteer    donors     (not    paid)? 
Should    It   be   owned   and   operated   by   the 
community?     By  a  board  of  trtistees  from 
the  general  public?     Should  It  be  tax  free? 
These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  questions  that 
arise  In  my  mind.     When  one  says  a  com- 
munity     bank — nonprofit — Just      what      is 
meant?    Can  we  hide  behind  that  name  and 
is   the   entire  operation   nonprofit?     I   have 
nothing  against  paying  donors.    In  10  years 
we  have  never  paid  cash  to  a  donor,  but  we 
still    are    not    against    It    If    the    donors    go 
through  the  same  rigid  examination  that  the 
volunteer  donors  go  through.     We  can  also 
look  at  this  in   a  different  way:   any  blood 
bank  of  any  type  serves  a  certain  community 
by  supplying  tiie  much-needed  blood,  which 
would  make  every  blood  bank  a  community 
type.     We  try  to  keep  the  quality  of  blood 
the  highest  p>oaBlble.  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
biggest  percentage  of  blood  banks  will  adhere 
to  regulations.     As  you  know,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  grants  Federal  licenses 
to  blood  banks  they  Inspect.     This  Is  good 
only  as  long   as   the   local   blood   banks  co- 
operate.    We  find  blood  banks  with  this  Gov- 
ernment license  still  being  closed  down  be- 
cause of  infraction  of  rules.     The  State  of 
New  Jersey  has  had  this  experience  and  they 
have  gone  ahead  and  enacted  a  State  law  for 
control   of   blood   banks  which   will   keep   a 
closer  watch  on  them.    This  should  be  done 
in  all  States. 


Inter-Countt  Blood  Banks,  Inc., 

Jamaica,  N.Y..  December  6. 1963. 
Hon.  E^dward  V  Long, 
U.S.  Senator,  U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  November  29,  1963.  on  the  subject 
of  blood  banks.  I  have  followed  rather 
closely  the  proceedings  brought  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  against  the  nonprofit 
Community  Blood  Bank  of  Kansas  City. 

This  blood  bank  of  ours  was  established  in 
1942  Just  after  Pearl  Harbor  as  a  nonprofit 
community  blood  bank  and  over  the  years 
we  have  been  confronted  by  these  same 
problems  by  privately  operated  blood  banks 
( properly  called  skid  row  blood  banks ) . 

As  we  supply  the  blood  for  35  hospitals  on 
Long  Island,  neither  the  hospitals  nor  this 
blood  bank  will  accept  blood  from  these 
private  banks. 

When,  may  It  be  asked,  has  the  doctor  for- 
feited the  right  to  prescribe  what  his  patient 
shall  receive?  In  the  case  of  these  private 
blood  banks  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
they  do  not  even  know  the  correct  name  of 
the  donor,  and  as  they  are  paid  a  small  fee, 
which  very  often  is  spent  on  narcotics  or 
alcohol,  they  do  not  tell  the  truth  on  exami- 
nation before  donation. 

I  am  enclosing  some  literature  on  this  sub- 
ject and  have  much  more  of  a  similar  na- 
ture. We  receive  a  telephone  call  occa- 
sionally from  doctors  asking  if  they  may  have 
some  of  our  blood  for  a  case  that  they  will 
be  operating  on  in  a  few  days.  When  we 
explain  to  them  that  we  do  not  supply  their 
hospital  (In  this  instance  the  hospital  buys 
Its  blood  from  these  so-called  skid  row 
banks)  the  doctor  will  state  this  is  for  a 
member  of  my  family. 

Skid  row  blood  is  all  right  for  hU  regular 
patients,  but  when  it  comes  home  he  wants 
It  from  the  community  bank.  How  about 
that? 

I  could  go  on  for  hours.  Let  me  congratu- 
late you;  you  are  doing  a  service  for  man- 
kind. 

Most  sincerely, 

Edward  J.  Madden, 

Executive  Director. 


humans  is  the  human  body,  and  since  only 
blood  and  not  dollars  can  be  transfused, 
there  Is  nothing  commercial  about  this,  as 
about  any  other  therapeutic  measure.  The 
California  Legislature  placed  on  Its  statute 
book  a  law  which  defines  the  administration 
of  blood  as  a  service  and  not  a  sale,  and  the 
New  York  court  of  appeals  has  decided  sim- 
ilarly. The  commercial  blood  banks  operate 
on  a  for-profit  basis,  frequently  resort  to 
advertising  and  maintenance  of  a  sales  force. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  recently  formed 
their  own  organization.  They  cannot  call 
themselves,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
community  blood  banks,  and  they  undoubt- 
edly should  come  under  control  by  PTC. 

It  would  be  well,  I  feel.  If  the  sUtus  of 
blood  as  a  noncommercial  therapeutic  agent 
be  clearly  defined.  Finally,  I  do  not  see  any 
restraint  of  trade  on  part  of  community 
blood  banks,  nor  on  part  of  a  hospital  or 
physician  when  choosing  a  nonprofit  com- 
munity blood  bank  as  their  supplier  of  blood. 

I  hope  you  will  be  successful  In  the  enact- 
ment of  your  bill. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Jacob  Oeices,  M.D., 

Executive  Director. 


Uniyebcty  or  Cincinnati, 

College  or  Medicine, 

December  5, 1963. 
Senator  Edward  V.  Long, 
Commttfee  on  the  Judiciary, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  I  have  been  director 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  Blood  Trans- 
fusion Service  since  It  began  in  1938  and  we 
have  a  nonprofit  blood  bank  which  cor- 
responds to  the  one  In  Kansas  City,  serving 
the  metropolitan  area  of  Cincinnati. 

We  are  heartily  In  accord  with  your  views 
in  regard  to  the  situation  that  exists  in  Kan- 
sas City.  Concerning  the  FTC  action 
against  the  community  blood  bank,  it  is 
Important  to  recognize  that  they  may  be  un- 
wittingly destroying  a  vital  health  service 
and  that  this  could  be  repeated  in  many 
cities  with  untold  damage  to  the  health  of 
the  communities. 

I   believe  you   are   to  be   commended   for 
your    clear    Insight    into    the    problem    and 
hope  that  you  are  successful  In  the  passage 
of  the  bill  which  you  have  Introduced. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  I.  Hoxworth,  M.D., 
Professor   of   Surgery,   Director,   Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati,  Blood  Transfusion 
Service. 


Blood  Transfusion  Association, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  December  5. 1963. 
Hon.  Edward  V.  Long, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Your  letter  of  November  29 
Interested  me  greatly,  and  I  was  happy  to 
learn  of  the  Introduction  of  your  bill  and 
of  your  great  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Kansas 
City  Community  Blood  Bank.  Having  been 
associated  with  a  nonprofit  community  blood 
bank — the  Blood  Transfusion  Association — 
for  many  years  and  with  the  Community 
Blood  Council  of  Greater  New  York  since  Its 
Inception,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  threat 
of  supervision  by  FTC  or  any  other  agency 
not  concerned  with'  the  enforcement  of 
proper  scientific  and  health  standards  should 
be  met  promptly  and  effectively. 

It  has  been  stated  frequently  that  "there 
shall  be  no  profit  in  blood,"  and  since  the 
only    source    of    blood    for    transfvislon    to 


Central    Blood   Bank   or   Pitts- 
burgh, 
University        or        Pittsburgh 
Health  Center, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  December  31,  1963. 
Senator  Edward  V.  Long, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mm.  Long:  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
very  much  for  your  recent  letter  concern- 
ing community  blood  banks  and  also  the 
copy  of  your  suggested  bill,  "To  provide  that 
the  refusal  of  nonprofit  blood  banks  and  of 
physicians  to  obtain  blood  and  blood  plasma 
from  other  blood  banks  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  acts  In  restraint  of  trade  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States." 

We  at  Central  Blood  Bank  are  following 
with  great  interest  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission's action  against  the  Community 
Blood  Bank  of  Kansas  City.  There  U  no 
question  that  the  FTC  decision  will  have  an 
effect  upon  blood  banking  in  the  United 
States.  Im  always  pleased  when  I  receive 
informatton  that  the  public  or  legislature  Is 
Interested  In  blood  banking  problems  as  they 
are  varied  and  complex. 
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Thank  you  again  for  your  letter  and  the 
Information  concerning  your  proposed  bill. 

Sincerely.  _,  ^ 

Nd  O.  Maxwkll,  MD  . 

Medical  Director 


CAim  Blood  Cento. 
Fort  Worth.  Tex..  December  10. 1963. 
Hon  EDWARD  V.  Long, 
The  U.S.  Senate 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator  Long:   Prom  the  outMt 
let   me   congratulate   you   for   accepting   the 
gaunUet  upon  behaU  of  an  institution  which 
has  the  respect  of  blood  bankers.  Immunolo- 
glsts   and  physicians  throughout  the  Nation 
Prom  afar  I  can  emphasize  that  individu- 
als responsible  In  our  area  for  the  continued 
operation  of  scientific  centers  which  provide 
blood   have  been   Justifiably  concerned  over 
the  FTC  action  against  the  Kansas  City  com- 
munity blood  bank     It  Is  incongruous  to  us 
that  such  a  well-managed   Institution  con- 
trolled by  dedicated,  scientific  workers  could 
be   so  effectively   traumatized   for   trying   to 
solve  what  many  of  us  know  to  be  a  tenacious 
and    unyielding   problem:    namely,    procure- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  supply  of  blood 
components  of  superior  quality  for  low -cost 
distribution   In   an   atmosphere  of  splrallng 
costs     The  community  nonprofit  center  con- 
cept Is  based  upon  the  Idea  that  only  by  mass 
production  of  blood  by  a  single  experienced 
centralized  staff  can  this  Ideal  be  approached. 
It  seems  particularly  germane  to  proffer  the 
question:    Is  this  action  of  the  FTC  merely 
an  outgrowth  of  local  blood  bank  politics,  or 
Is  this  action  to  signal  a  more  generalized 
harassment     of     slmUar     community     units 
throughout  the  country?     In  my  opinion,  a 
policy  of  outright  purchase  of  donors  Inevi- 
tably leads  to  the  acquisition  of  a  donor  pop- 
ulation comprised  In  large  part  of  undesir- 
able elements  of  society.    Whereas  the  use  of 
the    voluntary    replacement    system    results 
preferentially    In   a   donor    population   com- 
prised of  ordinary   members  of  society  Im- 
bued with  the  concept  of  the  sacrificial  im- 
plication of  blood  donation.    What  could  be 
more   sound    phUosophlcally    than   the    idea 
that  blood  donation  Is  a  gift  for  a  loved  one 
or   friend?     Let  us  Increase  the  prestige  of 
the  donor  rather  than  demean  him.  and  thus 
encourage  donation  for  the  correct  reason. 

Concerning  whether  blood  is  an  article  of 
commerce,  I  would  like  to  comment  that 
blood  Is  a  liquid  tissue  living  and  as  viable  as 
other  transplants,  skin,  kidney,  liver,  heart, 
blood  vessel,  and  bone.  It  seems  pertinent  to 
conclude  that  partially  trained  salesmen 
technician  accountants,  no  matter  how  well 
motivated,  should  not  be  allowed  to  set  the 
philosophic  tone  of  our  blood  transfusion 
services. 

I  contend  that  all  phases  of  blood  procure- 
ment, processing,  crossmatching,  and  ad- 
mlnUtratlon  Is  and  should  continue  to  be  the 
practice  of  medicine.  Just  because  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past  has  revealed  that  the  num- 
bers trained  In  this  field  were  few  Is  no  rea- 
son to  protect  an  outmoded  and  potentially 
dangerous  situation,  especially  since  these 
small  or  large  commercial  blood  banks  have 
needed  only  to  find  a  physician  who  would  be 
willing  for  remuneration  to  lend  his  name  as 
a  facade.  In  the  past  and  present  the  extent 
of  this  abdication  has  been  considerable. 

One  of  the  developments  of  the  Carter  sys- 
tem here  In  Port  Worth  using  the  normal  citi- 
zenry as  donors  has  been  the  relegation  of 
the  cases  of  homologous  serum  hepatitis  to 
an  Insignificant  number  when  compared  to 
averages  In  other  communities.  I  suspect 
that  If  one  could  calculate  the  cost  of  hospi- 
talization and  appreciate  the  morbidity  of 
the  Individuals  who  develop  hepatitis  follow- 
ing transfusion  that  one  would  be  more  Im- 
pressed by  the  Incidence  (0.5-2  percent). 

Suffice  to  say  that  a  few  physicians  In  con- 
junction with  the  unique  Amon  Carter  Foun- 
dation  had  recognized   the  many  dilemmas 


surrounding  the  blood  transfusion  services 
and  thus  undertook  on  a  daring  scale  a  solu- 
tion; namely,  a  community  blood  center 
manned  by  specialists  whose  alms  are  so  co- 
gently expressed  by  you  In  the  newspaper 
article  The  center  here  has  the  additional 
responsibility  of  crossmatching  blood  for  the 
major  hospitals  near  It  and  thus  ultimately  Is 
an  Integral  part  of  each  hospital  laboratory. 

We  of  the  community  systems,  therefore, 
appreciation  any  protection  you  may  provide 
for  a  concept  which.  In  our  opinion,  offers  the 
best  solution  to  a  multlfaceted  difficult  med- 
ical problem. 

In  conclusion,  since  a  unit  of  whole  blood 
weighs  approximately  1  pound,  one  might 
allegorlcally  consider  the  despicable  action  of 
Shakespeare's  Shylock  In  the  "Merchant  of 
Venice."  and  I  quote: 


"This  bond  Is  forfeit: 
And  lawfully  by  It  this  that  you  may  claim 
A  pound  of  flesh." 

Sincerely, 

Carter  Blood  Center. 
E.  Richard  Haldek,  Jr..  M.D.. 

Medical  Director. 

Stewart  Blood  Bank. 
Tyler,  Tex..  December  5. 1963. 
Senator  Edward  V.  Long. 
US.  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

I>ear  Senator  Long:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  with  enclosures  to  our  medical  director 
on  November  29,  1963.  We  are  vitally  Inter- 
ested in  your  bill  perUlnlng  to  blood  banks 
and  have  requested  support  from  Texas  rep- 
resentatives In  the  US.  Senate. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  your  concern 
in  a  matter  of  great  Importance. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Stewart  Blood  Bank. 
Oradt  Faulk.  Jr., 

Administrator. 

Skagit  County  Blood  Bank, 

Mount  Vernon.  Wash., 

December  31. 1963. 
Hon.  Edward  V.  Long, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

I>EAR  Mr.  Long:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  November  29.  1963.  regarding  your 
stand  concerning  the  principle  of  community 
blood  banking  In  general,  and  the  nonprofit 
Community  Blood  Bank  of  Kansas  City  In 
particular. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
trustees  of  Skagit  County  Blood  Bank  and 
we  are  prepared  to  support  your  program. 

Please   feel    free   to   communicate   further 
with  us  on  this  subject. 
Sincerely  yours. 

SKAGrr  County  Blood  Bank. 

A.  A.  LXMPERT.  M  J).. 

Director. 


Milwaukee  Blood  Center.  Inc., 
Milwaukee.  Wis.,  December  5. 1963. 
Hon.  Edward  V.  Long. 
The  US.  Senate. 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  Thank  you  for  yotir 
letter  of  November  29  and  the  copy  of  the 
bill  which  you  are  Introducing  concerning 
restraint  of  trade  and  blood  banks.  It  was 
not  strange  for  me  to  receive  a  letter  from 
a  Missouri  Senator  on  the  subject  of  blood 
banks.  I  testified  as  a  witness  for  the  Com- 
munity Blood  Bank  of  Kansas  City  In  the 
FTC  hearings  and  was  acquainted  with  the 
strong  and  logical  stand  which  you  have 
taken  concerning  the  unreasonable  and  costly 
action  which  has  cost  the  taxpayer  so  much 
money. 

I  can  offer  no  suggestions  relating  to  the 
bill.     The  problem  Is  very  clearly  and  con- 


cisely stated.  We  are  pleased  to  have  your 
Interest  and  support  and  wish  you  every 
success. 

Sincerely. 

T.  J.  Oreenwalt.  MD.. 

Medical  Director. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  basic  antitrust  laws  were  en- 
acted, there  were  no  equivalents  of  blood 
banks.  If  there  had  been  such  organiza- 
tions in  existence  in  those  early  days, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Congress  would 
have  evidenced  a  desire  to  include  them 
within  the  operation  of  those  laws. 

Equally,  today,  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  such  val- 
uable, communitywide.  nonprofit  blood 
banks  should  be  subject  to  FTC  harass- 
ment under  the  antitrust  laws.  In  view 
of  the  FTC's  dogged  determination  to 
push  the  Kansas  City  case  to  an  eventual 
conclusion,  notwithstanding  the  civic 
result  of  such  action.  I  think  we  have 
no  alternative  except  a  statutory  amend- 
ment to  the  antitrust  laws  giving  a  spe- 
cific exemption  to  those  community  or- 
ganizations. I  am  sending  to  the  desk 
a  bill  for  this  purpose  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

S.   2560 

A  bill  to  amend  the  antitrust  laws  to  pro- 
vide that  the  refusal  of  nonprofit  blood 
banks  and  of  hospitals  and  physicians  to 
obUln  blood  and  blood  plasma  from  other 
blood  banks  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  acts 
In  restraint  of  trade,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  an  Act  In  restraint  of 
trade  under  any  law  of  the  United  States 
for  any  nonprofit  blood  bank,  nonprofit  res- 
ervoir of  other  human  Ussue  or  organs,  any 
hospital  or  any  physician  to  refuse,  or  to 
join  together  with  others  in  refusing,  to 
obtain  from  or  to  accept  delivery  of  blood, 
blood  plasma,  other  tissue  or  organs  from 
any  other  such  blood  bank  or  reservoir. 

Mr.  LONG  Of  Missouri.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  honored  to  have  as  cosponsors  on 
this  bill.  Senators  Bayh,  Carlson,  Dirk- 
sen.  Holland.  McCarthy.  Pearson. 
Scott.  Symington,  and  Tower. 

You  will  note  that  the  bill  refers  not 
only  to  blood  banks  but  additionally  to 
to  banks  for  other  tissues  and  organs  of 
the  body.  Although  banking  of  other 
tissues  and  organs  is  in  Its  Infancy,  there 
are  many  indications  that  these  reposi- 
tories win  become  quite  common  in  the 
future.  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  encourage  their  organization  on  a 
community  nonprofit  basis,  rather  than 
on  a  private  commercial  basis.  The 
addition  of  repositories  of  organs  and 
tissues— other  than  blood— was  made  at 
the  suggestion  of  a  number  of  distin- 
guished doctors  and  I  believe  It  Is  a 
worthy  addition  to  the  original  draft  of 

the  bill.  ^    ^    u 

I  ask  that  this  bill  be  held  at  the  desk 
for  a  week,  so  that  other  Senators  who 
might  be  interested  In  cosponsorshlp  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  study  It. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  Ue  on  the  desk,  as 


requested  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  bill  (S.  2560)  to  amend  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  provide  that  the  refusal  of 
nonprofit  blood  banks  wid  of  hospitals 
and  physicians  to  obtain  blood  and  blood 
plasma  from  other  blood  banks  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  acts  In  restraint  of  trade, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
privileged  today  to  join  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long! 
in  cosponsorlng  this  bill  to  amend  the 
antitrust  laws  as  they  might  apply  to 
nonprofit  blood  banks. 

Blood  Is  a  priceless  commodity  which 
cannot  be  considered  a  product  similar 
to  bartered  merchandise.  Blood  should 
be  procurable  from  whatever  bank,  de- 
pository, or  reservoir  a  physician  or  hos- 
pital chooses  to  use.  Transactions  in 
blood  are  for  humanitarian  purposes  and 
the  manner  by  which  it  Is  acquired  must 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  physicians 
or  hospitals  who  dally  are  engaged  in  the 
use  of  human  blood,  human  tissues,  and 
organs,  and  who  must  of  necessity  pre- 
scribe its  full  use  with  full  confidence 
In  its  source. 

Although  the  original  Investigation 
was  prompted  by  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission charges  of  restraint  of  trade  in 
a  major  metropolitan  area,  there  are 
similarly  operated  blood  banks  in  towns 
and  communities  throughout  the  Nation 
as  well  as  in  my  own  State  of  Kansas. 

This  bill  has  notable  merit  and  de- 
serves the  careful  attention  and  support 
of  all  Senators  because  of  its  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  continuance  of  a  free  choice 
of  blood  supply  for  those  who  daily  fight 
the  battle  between  life  and  death  with 
human  blood. 


AGRICULTURAL      ACT      OF      1964— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  SIMPSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment (No.  433)  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him.  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  en- 
courage Increased  consumption  of  cot- 
ton, to  maintain  the  Income  of  cotton 
producers,  to  provide  a  special  research 
program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  pro- 
duction, and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

QUOTAS      ON       BEEF       IMPORTS — 

AMENDMENT     ( AMENDMENT     NO. 

434) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
6196.  the  cotton-wheat  bill.  This 
amendment  will  help  to  stabilize  live- 
stock prices  by  placing  quantitative  lim- 
its on  the  amounts  of  beef,  veal,  mutton, 
and  lamb  permitted  to  be  imported.  I 
am  pleased  that  several  Senators  have 
already  joined  as  cospwnsors. 

Mr.  President,  the  emergency  faced 
by  the  American  cattle  Industry  Is  such 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  delay  action 
any  longer.  Cattle  prices  have  slumped 
disastrously.  During  the  past  15  months 
prices  of  fed  steers  at  both  Omaha  and 


Chicago  have  dropped  nearly  30  per- 
cent. They  are  almost  back  down  to 
1946  OPA  levels. 

Rapidly  Increasing  imports  of  boneless 
beef  have  contributed  heavily  to  this 
price  break.  Boneless  beef  imports  from 
Australia  alone  have  increased  32.000 
percent  during  the  past  10  years.  Last 
year  beef  imports  in  all  forms  amounted 
to  the  equivalent  of  1.859  million  pounds 
on  a  carcass  weight  basis,  equal  to  about 
11  percent  of  our  own  production.  Prior 
to  1957,  imported  beef  generally 
amounted  to  only  about  2  percent  of  our 
production;  this  shows  the  rapidity  of 
the  increase  in  imports. 

The  agreements  recently  negotiated 
with  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  fixing 
beef  imports  at  the  average  of  the  all- 
time  record  years  of  1962-63.  are  com- 
pletely unsatisfactory  to  the  stockmen. 
Instead  of  helping  them  to  solve  their 
problem,  these  agreements  would  simply 
perpetuate  that  problem. 

My  amendment  would  impose  import 
quotas  on  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  beef, 
veal,  mutton,  and  lamb  at  the  level  of 
average  annual  Imports  during  the  pe- 
riod 1958-62.  with  a  growth  rate  equal 
to  our  population  growth.  The  amend- 
ment would  also  authorize,  but  not  re- 
quire, the  use  of  impxjrt  quotas  If  neces- 
sary on  other  types  of  these  meats — 
such  as  carmed  beef — and  on  the  live 
animals. 

If  adopted,  my  amendment  will  pro- 
vide for  imports  in  1964  of  approxi- 
mately 543.2  million  pounds  of  fresh, 
chilled,  and  frozen  beef  and  veal,  and 
approximately  52.8  million  pounds  of 
mutton  and  lamb. 

By  contrast,  the  recent  executive 
agreements  with  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land would  permit  beef  and  veal  imports 
to  continue  this  year  at  the  extremely 
high  1962-63  average.  A  direct  com- 
parison is  difficult,  since  under  the  ad- 
ministration approach  many  foreign 
countries  may  never  be  limited  in  their 
meat  shipments  at  all.  However,  If  the 
pattern  of  the  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land agreements  were  applied  uniformly, 
the  total  imports  in  1964  from  all  sources 
would  be  approximately  923.4  million 
pounds  of  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  beef 
and  veal,  plus  uncertain  quantities  of 
mutton  and  lamb. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks:  and  fur- 
ther that  it  lie  on  the  desk  until  Thurs- 
day to  permit  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  add  their  names  as  cosponsors. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  lie  on  the  table;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  lie  on  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

The  amendment  (No.  434)  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  32,  after  line  13  add  the  follow- 
ing new  title : 

"title  ui — import  quotas  on  certain  live- 
stock   AND    LIVESTOCK     PRODUCTS 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  The  total  quantities  of  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen  beef,  veal,  mutton,  and 
lamb  which  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  during  any 


period  of  12  months  shall  not  exceed  the 
average  annual  quantities  of  such  products 
Imported  Into  the  United  States  dvirlng  the 
5-year  period  ending  on  December  31.  1983: 
Provided,  That  for  the  year  beginning  Janu- 
ary 1,  1965,  and  for  any  year  thereafter,  the 
President  by  proclamation  may  provide  for 
an  Increase  In  such  quota  by  a  percentage 
not  greater  that  the  percentage  Increase  In 
estimated  population  of  the  United  States 
over  the  esUmated  population  for  1964. 

"(b)  The  annual  quota  for  the  unexpired 
portion  of  the  calendar  year  In  which  this 
title  becomes  effective  shall  be  a  quantity 
equal  to  such  average  annual  quantity  re- 
duced by  an  amount  equal  to  one-twelfth 
thereof  for  each  calendar  month  or  part 
thereof  that  has  expired  In  such  year  prior 
to  the  eCTectlve  date  of  this  title. 

"Sec.  302.  Whenever  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  Imposition  of  Import  quotas 
on  cattle  or  sheep,  or  on  any  products  thereof 
other  than  those  referred  to  In  section  301, 
Is  necessary  In  order  to  maintain  reasonable 
prices  on  cattle  or  sheep,  or  on  beef,  veal, 
mutton  or  lamb  products,  he  is  authorized 
to  Issue  a  proclamation  prescribing  the  total 
quantities  of  such  cattle,  sheep,  or  products 
which  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse  for  consumption  during  the  period 
or  periods  specified  In  such  proclamation, 
and  the  total  quantities  so  entered  or  with- 
drawn during  such  period  or  periods  shall 
not  exceed  the  quantities  so  prescribed. 

"Sec.  303.  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
allocate  any  quota  Imposed  by  or  pursuant  to 
this  Act  among  exporting  countries  on  the 
basis  of  the  amounts  supplied  by  such  coun- 
tries during  a  previous  representative  period 
or  periods,  or  upon  such  other  basis  as  he 
may  deem  to  be  fair  and  retisonable. 

"Sec.  304.  This  title  shall  take  effect  as 
soon  as  practicable  on  a  date  to  be  specified 
by  the  President  In  a  notice  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  following  such  negotiations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  effect  a  modification 
or  termination  of  any  International  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States  with  which  the 
amendment  night  conflict,  but  In  any  event 
not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act." 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  DEFENSE 
PROCUREMENT  (AMENDMENT  NO. 
435) 

nrTT-TWO    MILLION-DOLLAR    REDUCTION    IN 
BOMBER  EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  now  before  us  would  authorize  the 
expenditure  of  $17  billion.  It  represents 
almost  a  fifth  of  the  entire  budiet  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  This  is  probably 
the  largest  single  authorization  bill  ever 
to  come  before  Congress. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  are 
being  asked  to  appraise  this  enormous 
authorization  without  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  committee  report  or  the  testi- 
mony developed  in  the  hearings. 

Senators  have  protested  that  even  3 
or  4  days  after  the  filing  of  the  report 
on  the  wheat  and  cotton  bill,  they  have 
not  had  enough  time  to  read  the  report 
and  to  analyze  the  legislation  intelli- 
gently. Yet,  the  report  on  the  Defense 
appropriation  bill  now  before  us  was 
available  only  a  few  hours  ago.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  read  the  report,  much 
less  analyze  it.  Moreover,  the  budgetary 
implications  of  the  Defense  authorization 
bill  are  enormous  compared  to  the  im- 
plications of  the  farm  measure. 

The  farm  bill,  if  it  passes,  will  save  the 
Nation's  farmers  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  and  result  in  smaller  burdens  for 
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the  taxpayer  than  If  we  permit  our  agri- 
culture to  run  wild. 

The  military  procurement  bill,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  cost  the  taxpayers  $17 
billion — more  than  double  the  size  of 
our  entire  Federal  budget  during  any 
one  of  the  years  of  the  New  Deal  period. 
1933-40 

While  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  pass 
the  farm  bill  now,  since  spring  planting 
will  begin  in  a  very  few  days,  no  such 
urgency  exists  for  passage  of  the  military 
authorization  bill.  We  could  pass  that 
bill  next  month  or  the  month  after  with- 
out endangering  the  security  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

I  appreciate  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion that  dictated  the  consideration  of 
this  bill  today.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
debate  on  the  civil  rights  bill  will  be  pro- 
longed indefinitely.  But  I  do  think  we 
are  following  an  unwise  course  when  we 
are  asked  to  evaluate  this  enormous  de- 
fense bill  before  we  have  studied  the  re- 
port and  the  evidence  on  which  it  is 
based. 

Personally.  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  think  the  Nation 
is  fortunate  to  have  so  able  a  man  in 
charge  of  this  vital  committee.  And 
he  is  backstopped  by  some  of  the  ablest 
committee  members  of  the  Senate. 

Yet.  I  am  concerned  about  voting  $17 
billion  for  a  program  that  I  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  study.  Along  with  the 
two  Senators  from  Wisconsin.  I  am 
going  to  offer  an  amendment  to  reduce 
one  item  in  the  bill  to  the  level  requested 
by  the  administration.  But  I  seriously 
question  other  aspects  of  the  bill  that  I 
need  more  time  to  evaluate.  Time  has 
not  permitted  me  to  develop  these  fur- 
ther thoughts  about  the  bill.  But  I  want 
to  express  my  strong  hope  that  when 
the  Defense  appropriation  bill  is  ready, 
that  we  will  be  given  ample  time  to  study 
it  before  we  are  asked  to  vote.  A  quick 
perusal  of  this  bill  leads  me  to  believe 
that  we  ought  to  cut  it  in  other  respects 
and  I  may  want  to  offer  some  amend- 
ments when  the  appropriation  bill  is  be- 
fore us. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  would 
reduce  by  $52  million  the  funds  included 
for  the  development  of  a  new  "follow- 
on"  bomber  This  amendment  would  re- 
duce the  bomber  funds  to  the  $5  million 
level  requested  by  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  Four  members  of 
the  House  Armed  Service  Committee, 
which  held  long  and  extensive  hearings 
on  this  procurement  bill,  filed  a  minority 
report  protesting  the  inclusion  of  the 
added  $52  million  in  the  bill.  There  was 
no  provision  in  the  President's  budget  for 
these  funds  and  Secretary  McNamara 
indicated  that  the  Defense  Department 
did  not  want  the  money. 

The  Air  Force  itself  did  not  request  the 
funds  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
which  is  the  usual  procedure  followed  in 
preparing  budget  requests.  Indeed,  it 
appears  that  the  first  mention  of  these 
funds  came  when  General  LeMay  ap- 
peared before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  suggested  that  they 
would  be  useful.  Evidently,  very  little 
evidence  was  provided  to  support  Gen- 
eral LeMay's  request,  and  it  appears  that 


the  House  committee  granted  the  funds 
virtually  on  faith. 

I  do  not  know  the  corsiderations  that 
led  the  Senate  committee  to  accept  the 
judgment  of  the  House  committee  on 
this  matter  rather  than  the  judgment  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Presi- 
dent. 

In  the  minority  report,  the  four  dis- 
senting members  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  had  the  following 
comment  to  make  on  the  extra  $52  mil- 
lion: 

Frankly.  It  Is  not  at  all  clear  to  us  Jxist 
what  the  953  million  la  to  be  spent  for.  and 
there  Is  nothing  In  either  the  committee 
report  or  the  testimony  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion. Presumably  the  money  Is  to  be  used 
to  develop  and  acquire  long  leadtlme  Items 
In  avionics  and  engines  But  we  find  It  hard 
to  see  how  funds  could  be  wisely  or  econom- 
ically spent  on  supporting  equipment  for  an 
aircraft  whose  full  configuration  and  mlaslon 
had  not  yet  been  clearly  defined. 

The  dissenting  House  members  went 
on  to  point  out  that  the  $52  million  is  just 
the  beginning  of  a  program  which  will 
cost  close  to  $5  billion  before  it  is  com- 
pleted.    They  say  in  their  report: 

We  must  be  especially  careful  to  guard 
ourselves  against  the  temptation  of  building 
new  aircraft  Just  for  the  sake  of  building, 
and  before  we  know  bow  a  particular  system 
will  be  used  and  precisely  how  It  will  be  in- 
tegrated with  the  ballistic  missile  force  on 
which  we  are  now  concentrating  so  much  of 
our  effort  and  substance. 

Can  anyone  explain  how  this  new 
bomber  would  be  used  and  precisely  why 
it  Is  being  developed?  Unless  we  know 
the  answer  to  this  question,  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  spend  $52  million  more 
than  the  substantial  $5  million  already 
provided  for  research. 

Let  us  remember  what  hasty  consid- 
eration in  the  development  of  new  air- 
craft systems  has  cost  heavily  in  the 
past. 

The  F-7U  aircraft,  which  cost  $417.2 
million  was  abandoned  by  the  Navy  in 
1958  after  304  planes  had  been  built.  The 
reason  given  wsis  structural  and  perform- 
ance failures. 

The  T-2V  aircraft,  which  cost  $139 
million,  was  abandoned  after  149  planes 
were  built,  because  the  planes  were  found 
unsuitable  for  the  intended  purpose. 

The  recent  cancellations  of  the  Dyna- 
Soar  project  and  the  Typhon  program 
after  expenditures  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  Illustrate  the  dangers  of 
hasty  embarkation  on  111 -conceived  pro- 
jects. 

The  P-6M  aircraft,  and  the  F-8U  air- 
craft were  canceled  after  they  had  gone 
Into  production.  How  much  was  lost  on 
these  projects  Is  still  classified  Informa- 
tion. 

The  APS-44A  radar  system  was  found 
to  be  unreliable  after  263  units  were 
built,  at  a  cost  of  $51.6  million. 

The  B-70  airplane,  which  has  been 
called  by  many  names,  has  already  cost 
this  country  over  $1'2  billion.  This 
plane  has  not  yet  flown  and  may  never 
get  off  the  ground.  Only  two  models 
are  being  built,  and  the  Air  Force  has 
already  announced  that  the  plane  will 
never  be  a  part  of  the  Air  Force  weapons 
system  because  there  is  no  mission  for 
it. 


As  recently  as  February  14  of  this 
year,  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  reported  that  an  Army 
missile  which  cost  $300  million  to  develop 
and  produce  has  proved  useless. 

The  ix)tal  of  the  amount  wasted  on  the 
few  projects  I  have  mentioned  probably 
exceeds  $5  billion.  Such  a  sum  could 
build  the  schools  and  roads  we  need,  re- 
train the  unemployed  and  satisfy  our 
hospital  needs. 

The  Comptroller  General,  in  his  re- 
port on  one  of  the  canceled  and  wasteful 
projects  I  have  named,  blamed  the  un- 
wise development  of  the  plane  on  the 
"general  Navy  equipment  procurement 
policy,  whereby  an  end  Item  Is  placed  In 
production  without  sufficient  assurance 
of  success,  and  that  thereafter,  because 
of  urgency  aspects,  the  Navy  feels  that 
there  is  no  alternative  but  to  continue 
production  even  though  serious  short- 
comings in  the  equipment  are  apparent." 

In  criticizing  the  recent  missile  fiasco, 
the  Comptroller  General  stated: 

The  unsatisfactory  characteristics  of  the 
weapon  were  known  at  the  points  In  time 
when  the  Army  ordered  successively  Increas- 
ing quantities  of  equipment  and  missiles. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  responsible  for  the  care- 
ful consideration  of  vast  and  expensive 
procurement  programs  for  our  military 
forces  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  wasteful 
mistakes.  I  commend  the  Secretary  of 
Defense — Mr.  McNamara — for  his  great 
efforts  toward  more  economy  in  defense. 
The  Senator  from  Georgia  and  his  com- 
mittee are  also  to  be  commended.  But 
their  efforts  do  not  release  the  Senate  as 
a  whole  from  giving  careful  considera- 
tion to  this  Important  bill. 

The  bill  before  us  authorizes  over  2,700 
aircraft,  about  35.000  missiles,  and  53 
new  ships  for  the  Navy.  Do  we  under- 
stand the  need  for  these  weapons?  Are 
we  convinced  that  they  are  carefully 
planned  and  well  conceived?  Unless  we 
can  answer  these  questions  in  the  af- 
firmative, we  are  voting  in  the  dark. 

The  opposition  to  part  of  this  enor- 
mous authorization  of  funds  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  President,  and 
some  members  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  is  cause  for  con- 
cern. 

I  offer  for  myself  and  the  two  Sena- 
tors from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson  and 
Mr  ProxmireI  an  amendment  to  the  de- 
fense procurement  bill  to  reduce  by  $52 
million  the  funds  authorized  for  the 
manned  bomber  program. 

In  offering  this  amendment,  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  such  a  bomber  should  not  be 
built.  I  simply  do  not  know  whether  one 
should  be  built.  I  believe  we  ought  to 
consider  more  carefully  the  judgment  of 
the  administration  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  before  we  decide  to  reverse  them 
by  voting  funds  they  do  not  want. 

There  are  other  provisions  in  this  bill 
that  I  question  Some  of  them  have  been 
questioned  by  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Because  of  the 
pressure  of  time  and  my  own  desire  not 
to  delay  consideration  of  the  farm  bill 
and  the  civil  rights  bill.  I  will  not  press 
these  other  issues  until  the  appropria- 
tions bill  Is  before  us. 


Let  me  mention  briefly,  however,  a 
few  of  the  items  in  the  present  author- 
ization bin  that  concern  me. 

First.  There  are  hard  questions  to  be 
asked  about  the  TFX  plane,  for  which 
we  are  now  proposing  to  spend  billions  of 
dollars.  The  authorization  bill  contains 
an  Item  of  $171  million  for  procurement 
of  a  new  Navy  attack  plane  known  as 
VAL.  This  Is  the  beginning  of  a  pro- 
gram that  will  eventually  cost  $2  billion. 
The  Navy  says  that  It  needs  this  plane 
because  the  TFX  is  an  interceptor,  rath- 
er than  an  attack  plane,  and  this  will 
leave  the  Navy  without  an  attack  plane. 
The  Air  Force,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
gards the  TFX  as  an  attack  plane. 

I  think  we  ought  to  straighten  out 
what  kind  of  plane  the  TFX  Is,  and 
whether  It  needs  to  be  built  at  all.  If  It 
is  to  be  built,  we  ought  to  make  sure 
that  it  is  not  duplicating  other  planes  in 
existence,  and  that  no  new  planes  are 
funded  that  would  duplicate  the  TFX. 

Second.  $42  million  Is  included  In  the 
House  authorization  bill  for  the  devel- 
opment of  an  improved  manned  inter- 
ceptor. This  was  to  be  for  the  Air  Force, 
which  does  not  consider  the  TFX  to  be 
an  interceptor.  No  request  for  these 
funds  was  made  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and  they  were  wisely  deleted  by 
the  Senate  committee.  Nevertheless, 
there  will  be  a  conference  on  this  provi- 
sion, and  I  would  like  to  point  out  what 

is  at  stake.  

You  will  recall  that  the  TFX  con- 
troversy of  the  past  year,  centered 
around  the  question  of  whether  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy  could  use  the  same 
plane.  The  Department  of  Defense 
finally  approved  the  TFX,  which  was 
supposed  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  both 
services  and  be  useful  as  a  relatively 
long-range  bomber. 

Now  we  find  the  Navy  asking  for  new 
funds  for  an  attack  plane,  while  the  Air 
Force  asks  for  new  funds  for  an  Inter- 
ceptor. These  were  the  functions  that 
were  supposed  to  be  combined  in  the 
TFX.  If  we  are  going  to  build  separate 
planes  anyway,  then  we  certainly  ought 
not  to  be  spending  vast  sums  on  the 
TFX. 

Third.  The  bill  contains  additional 
funds  amounting  to  several  million  dol- 
lars for  the  RB-70,  otherwise  known  as 
the  B-70,  which  has  already  cost  over 
$1V2  billion.  General  LeMay  testified 
that  this  plane  will  not  be  used  as  a 
weapons  system  because  it  has  no  mis- 
sion. Nevertheless,  last  year,  $363  mil- 
lion was  spent  on  the  program  and  this 
year  the  bill  authorizes  another  $75  mil- 
lion. We  ought  to  decide  once  and  for 
all  if  we  need  this  plane.  If  not.  there  Is 
no  justification  for  spending  one  single 
penny  in  addition  to  the  vast  sums  al- 
ready wasted  on  this  project. 

Fourth.  During  debate  on  the  House 
floor.  Congressman  Gubser.  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  pro- 
tested the  inclusion  In  the  bUl  of  $12»^ 
million  which  is  going  to  England  for 
the  development  of  a  vertical  takeoff 
plane  that  the  Congressman  described  as 
a  "proven  flop." 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  will  not 
today  vote  increased  funds  above  the 
President's  budget  and  the  request  of  the 


Defense  Department   for   the   develop- 
ment of  a  new  manned  bomber. 

I.  for  one,  would  like  to  know  much 
more  about  this  project,  particularly 
about  the  objections  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  before  I  support  this  sizable 
expenditure.  I  hope  that  other  Senators 
will  feel  the  same  way  about  it. 

I  want  to  point  out  once  again  that  $5 
million  is  already  included  in  the  de- 
fense budget  for  research  on  a  manned 
bomber.  It  seems  to  me  quite  premature 
to  vote  an  additional  $52  billion  this  year 
for  what  is  essentially  an  unplanned 
project. 

I  urge  the  acceptance  of  this  modest 
amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 
let's  knock  out  uncertain  bombees 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  submitted  an  amendment  to  the  bill, 
H.R.  9637.  which  will  eliminate  the  $52 
million  set  aside  for  the  so-called  follow- 
on  bomber.  I  think  it  is  clear  from  the 
facts  provided  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  the  funds  for  this  aircraft 
are  simply  not  needed. 

Before  commenting  specifically  on  this 
aircraft,  consider  the  history  of  the  B-70 
or  RS-70  bomber.  In  1962  an  authoriza- 
tion of  some  $490  million  was  provided 
for  the  B-70.  The  expenditure  of  these 
funds  was  strongly  resisted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  on  the  grounds  that 
it  was  an  IneflBcient  use  of  taxpayer 
money. 

By  last  year  the  evidence  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Defense  Department  was  be- 
coming apparent.    By  March  of  1963  the 
production  schedule  for  the  RS-70  was 
already  4  months  behind  time  and  the 
first  prototype  had  not  yet  flown,  even 
though  some  $1.3  billion  had  been  spent 
on  the  project.    Today,  1  year  later,  the 
maiden  flight  of  the  first  RS-70  proto- 
type  is   still  not  expected  for  several 
months.    Moreover,  the  Air  Force  itself 
has  now  indicated  that  it  sees  no  point 
in  deploying  the  RS-70  weapons  system. 
The  Air  Force  has  now  begun  to  em- 
phasize other  new  generation  aircraft.    I 
want  to  make  it  clear,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  am  not  opposed  to  this  aircraft  In 
principle.    The    major    point    of    my 
amendment  is  simply  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  substantial  sums  beyond  those  re- 
quested by  the  Defense  Department  can- 
not be  justified  at  this  particular  stage 
of  development  of  the  aircraft.     Why 
should  we  cram  an  additional  $52  million 
down  the  throats  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment when  the  Department  clearly  in- 
dicates that  it  does  not  want  these  funds 
and  does  not  know  how  effectively  to 
make  use  of  them.    The  Defense  E>epart- 
ment  and  we  here  in  Congress  need  to 
know  much  more  about  the  type  of  air- 
craft we  want  before  we  allocate  addi- 
tional funds  to  the  Department. 

In  the  development  of  any  new  aircraft 
there  are  at  least  three  stages:  concep- 
tion, definition,  and  acquisition.  The 
foUowon  bomber,  for  example,  F.O.B.,  is 
still  in  the  first  of  these  stages.  The 
concept  itself  Is  still  pending  before  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  who  has  in- 
dicated that  a  number  of  unanswered 
questions  still   remain   concerning   the 


aircraft.  Assuming  these  questions  are 
answered  satisfactorily,  the  entire  sub- 
ject must  then  be  reviewed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  on  behalf  of  the  De- 
fense Department. 

Assuming  that  such  Defense  Depart- 
ment approval  is  granted,  next  would 
come  the  definition  stage:  working  out 
the  specific  details  of  the  new  aircraft, 
namely,  what  it  Is  to  do  and  how  it 
is  to  do  it.  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay  has  tes- 
tified that  it  will  take  a  year  to  a  year 
and  a  half  just  for  this  definitional  stage 
itself. 

In  other  words,  at  the  present  time,  we 
do  not  even  have  a  clearcut  idea  of  what 
we  want  in  this  twmber.  The  $5  million 
amount  in  the  bill  is  to  provide  these 
answers.  Yet  the  bill  also  provides,  as 
reported  by  the  Committee,  an  additional 
$52  million  for  this  bomber.  Frankly. 
I  do  not  think  anyone  has  any  ideas  as 
to  how  this  $52  million  is  to  be  spent. 
Moreover,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  funds 
cannot  be  correctly  or  efficiently  spent 
at  this  time,  because  we  do  not  even  know 
the  nature  of  the  bomber  itself. 

One  of  the  primary  sources  of  waste 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  has  been 
with  expenditures  for  weapons  systems 
which  have  not  yet  been  clearly  defined. 
There  are  many  examples:  the  Dyna- 
Soar  program,  the  Typhon  program,  and 
the  RS-70  program  are  all  cases  in  point. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
statement  entitled  "Cancelled  Pro- 
grams." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Canceled  Programs 
There  have  been  many  recent  cases  of  large 
programs  being  started  and  later  cancelled 
after  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  Government  funds.  These  programs 
Include  following  examples:  the  Navaho  mis- 
sile, the  Mariner  seaplane,  Skybolt,  the  B- 
70,  I>yna-Soar,  SB-5  Drone,  and  in  the  purely 
electronic  field.  Big  Dish.  Many  more  could 
be  cited.  Although  residual  benefits  were 
salvaged,  great  efforts  must  be  made  to  mini- 
mize the  occurrence  of  such  wasteful,  up- 
setting, and  In  some  cases,  nationally  em- 
barrassing events.  These  cancellations  are 
brought  about  by  8C«ne  combination  (usu- 
ally all)  of  three  factors:  (1)  mlsjudgment 
of  the  technical  difficulties  with  Inevitable 
schedule  slips  plus  cost  overruns;  (2)  the 
lack  of  an  Initially  clearly  established  mis- 
sion and  failure  to  classify  it  quickly;  and 
(3)  the  availability  of  alternative  better 
ways  of  doing  the  same  Job.  The  total 
amount  of  money  expended  on  these  seven 
pairtlcular  programs  was  approximately  W 
billion. 

Big  Dish  was  Initiated  as  means  of  re- 
ceiving electronic  signals  bounced  off  the 
moon.  The  U.S.  technical  community  was 
never  convinced  that  (a)  It  was  possible  to 
construct  such  a  big  dish  as  accurately  as 
was  necessary  and  (b)  that  the  moon  was  as 
good  a  reflector  as  was  needed  for  a  large 
class  of  signals.  Both  contingencies  proved 
adverse,  costs  escalated  to  factors  of  10 
greater  than  c«-lglnal  expectations,  which 
resulted  In  cancellation. 

Dyna-Soar  grew  out  of  a  scheme  originated 
by  the  German  rocket  sclentlste  In  World 
War  n  to  bomb  the  United  States  from 
Europe  by  means  of  a  winged  gliding  rocket 
airplane.  The  Air  Force  program  was  Initi- 
ated with  the  objective  of  providing  an 
orbital  bomber  despite  great  skepticism  on 
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the  part  of  all  review  agencies  As  the  tech- 
nical problems  multiplied  and  the  proposed 
mission  was  seen  more  clearly  to  be  value- 
less a  retreat  was  performed  Into  a  research- 
type  project  with  somewhat  vague  objectives 
Costs  and  complexities  continued  to  escalate 
despite  this  downward  adjustment  of  goals 
In  the  end.  better  ways  were  found  to  ac- 
complUh  all  worthwhile  objectives. 

Skybolt  started  as  a  "Polaris  of  the  air." 
to  extend  the  life  of  the  B-52.  Specific  tasks 
which  It  could  perform  better  than  existing 
missiles  never  materialized  The  SD-5  Drone 
had  a  longer  range  as  a  reconnaissance  ve- 
hicle than  the  Army  could  use:  Its  use  as  a 
bombardment  vehicles  never  became  attrac- 
tive. In  the  case  of  the  Mariner,  the  utility 
of  a  cargo  seaplane  was  never  validated  The 
Navaho  was  started  on  the  supposition  that 
ballistic  missiles  could  not  be  made  to  work 
(although  It  was  more  complicated  Itself), 
the  B-70  on  the  basis  that  ICBMs  are  In- 
herently Inaccurate  (which  they  are  not). 

In  summary,  large  systems  which  are 
started  without  a  clear  demonstration  of 
engineering  feasibility,  future  value,  and  as- 
surance that  they  will  fill  a  real  deficiency 
have  a  very  high  likelihood  of  late,  expensive, 
painful  cancellation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it 
may  well  be  appropriate,  as  the  Air  Force 
suggests,  to  have  a  mixed  strategic  force 
of  missiles  and  manned  aircraft  in  the 
early  1970's.  But  neither  we  nor  the 
Air  Force  know  what  the  appropriate 
nature  of  this  mix  is.  We  should  not 
make  any  commitment  at  this  time  to 
long-range  strategic  bombers  of  the  B-36 
or  B-52  type,  any  more  than  we  should 
make  any  long-run  commitment  to  the 
battleship.  The  changes  that  are  con- 
tinually occurring  in  our  defense  mix  are 
evidenced  by  the  Air  Force  switch  from 
the  B-70  to  the  RS-70  concept. 

Moreover,  it  is  important  to  emphasize 
that  simply  a  decision  by  the  Congress  to 
provide  more  money  will  not  reduce  by  1 
minute  the  necessary  lead  time  in  the 
production  of  this  aircraft.  Certain 
steps  must  be  taken  before  production 
can  begin. 

Our  manned  bombers  already  repre- 
sent an  investment  of  $18  billion  and  by 
the  end  of  1964  we  will  have  spent  an 
extra  $1.6  billion  for  strengthening  them 
structurally.  Another  $306  million  has 
been  included  in  the  fiscal  1965  budget 
for  this  purpose. 

I  think  it  must  be  made  perfectly 
clear.  Mr.  President,  that  we  are  not  here 
talking  about  a  program  which  will 
simply  cost  $52  million.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  total  cost  for  this  plane  alone 
will  be  close  to  $5  billion.  This  under- 
scores the  fact  that  we  must  know 
whether  we  are  going  to  get  our  money's 
worth  before  we  begin  to  commit  these 
funds. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  on  a  number  of 
occasions  praised  Secretary  McNamara 
for  his  achievements  in  saving  money  in 
the  Defense  Department.  It  should  be. 
I  think,  recognized  that  most  of  these 
savings  have  been  due  to  the  Secretary's 
courage  in  opposing  expenditures  in 
which  the  Congress  has  expressed  ex- 
plicit interest.  I  feel  that  this  aircraft 
is  a  typical  example  of  where  potential 
further  economies  are  possible. 

The  development  of  a  major  weapon 
system  ordinarily  proceeds  in  the  follow- 
ing stei>s:  First,  studies  to  define  the 
need  and  concept  of  employment  suf- 
ficiently to  establish  the  desirability  of 
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proceeding  and  to  define  performance 
characteristics  and  requirements  in  suf- 
ficient detail  to  permit;  second,  program 
definition  in  which  industry  makes  pro- 
posals for  hardware  to  meet  those  re- 
quirements leading  to:  third,  develop- 
ment of  actual  hardware  and.  if  this  de- 
velopment is  satisfactory;  fourth,  pro- 
curement of  operational  quantities. 

The  testimony  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  makes  rather 
obvious  the  prematurity  of  the  add-on. 
The  Air  Force  testified  that  its  studies 
had  not  been  completed  and  that  no 
specific  proposal  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense: 

General  LeMat.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  known  what  we  have  been  doing  In  this 
field. 

Mr  Becker.  Knows  what  you  want? 
General  LeMay  For  the  past  18  months: 
yes,  sir;  but  It  Is  correct  that  the  formal 
papers  have  not  yet  gone  on  down  because 
he  has  asked  additional  questions  of  how 
we  Intend  to  use  these  bombers,  what  the 
operational  concept  Is  going  to  be.  and  how 
many  of  them  are  going  to  be  needed.  These 
are  very  difficult  questions  to  answer  at  this 
particular  time  when  we  are  ulklng  about 
(deleted! 

Mr  Becker.  But  In  the  meantime  you 
want  to  progress  to  get  some  of  them  Into 
operation? 

General  LeMay    That  Is  correct. 
(Note— Hearings  on  Military  Posture  and 
H  R.  9637  before  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, p.  7479.) 

The  actual  Air  Force  testimony  con- 
tains only  conceptual  description  of  the 
type  of  aircraft  to  be  proposed  to  the 
Secretary  and  evidence  of  strong  feeling 
that,  for  not  clearly  defined  reasons, 
the  United  States  should  have  for  the 
indefinite  future  manned  strategic  air- 
craft for  delivery  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
addition  to  tactical  fighter  bombers  like 
the  TFX  which  can  carry  both  nuclear 
and  conventional  ordnance  and  are 
larger  than  World  War  11  bombers. 

Most   importantly,   the  testimony  by 
the  Air  Force  is  lacking  in  such  infor- 
mation   as   exactly    how    the    proposed 
bomber  would  be  employed,  the  degree  to 
which  it  could  survive  an  enemy  attack, 
the  degree  to  which  it  could  penetrate 
enemy  defenses,  and  its  relationship  to 
other  weapons  systems  including  both 
missiles  and  tactical  aircraft.     The  $5 
million  funding  provided  In  the  budget 
as  submitted  by  the  President  was  in- 
tended to  finance  studies  of  such  ques- 
tions as  these.    Until  they  are  answered 
there   is    not   an   adequate   basis    upon 
which  to  proceed  with  program  defini- 
tion, particularly  where  the  development 
proposed  would,  according  to  the  House 
committee  report,  include  development 
of  critical  components  and  subsystems 
even   though  the  precise  configuration 
and  role  of  the  aircraft  on  which  these 
components  would  be  placed  are  as  yet 
unknown. 

In  short,  the  anomalous  position  has 
been  taken  of  reducing  funds  for  well- 
defined  programs  on  the  one  hand  while 
Increasing  funds  for  a  poorly  defined 
program  on  the  other. 

Mr.  President,  In  summary.  I  think 
certain  points  are  perfectly  clear. 

First.  The  Department  of  Defense  it- 
self does  not  feel  that  these  funds  are 
necessary  at  the  present  time. 


Second.  It  is  clear  from  the  past  rec- 
ord that  the  major  areas  of  waste  In  the 
Defense  Department  have  been  where 
Congress  has  Insisted  upon  particular 
programs  that  the  Department  Is  not 
prepared  to  undertake 

Third.  The  authorization  would  pro- 
vide $12  million  to  design  a  follow -on 
bomber  if  necessary.  The  bill  provides 
$5  million  for  this  purpose. 

Fourth.  Additional  funds  should  be 
appropriated  only  If  the  $5  million  study 
shows  the  follow -on  bomber  to  be 
necessary. 

Fifth.  We  are  not  here  simply  discuss- 
ing $52  million,  but  rather  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  nearly  $5  billion. 


RESTRICTION      OF      IMPORTS      OF 
BEEF.   VEAL.   AND    MUTTON   INTO 
THE  UNITED  STATES— ADDITION- 
AL COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 
Mr.    McGEE.      Mr.    President.   I    ask 
unanimous    consent   that   at   the   next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  2525)  to  restrict 
imports  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  into 
the   United   States,   Introduced   by   the 
majority  leader,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield],  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE   OF  HEARING  ON   HJl.   7235 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  I  wish  to  announce 
that  a  public  hearing  on  H.R.  7235  will 
be  held  on  Friday,  February  28,  1964,  In 
room  6202.  New  Senate  Office  Building,  at 
10:30  ajn. 

H.R.  7235  amends  sections  671  and  672 
of  tiUe  28.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  Clerk  and  the  Marshal  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  hearing  wUl  be  held  before  the  full 
committee. 

Anyone  wishing  to  testify  may  arrange 
to  do  so  by  calling  Capitol  4-3121,  ex- 
tension 5451. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  8363)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  re- 
duce individual  and  corporate  income 
taxes,  to  make  certain  structural  changes 
with  respect  to  the  Income  tax.  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  It  was  signed  by 
the  President  pro  tempore. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  HASWELL 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  1,  of  this  year.  James  Haswell. 
the  veteran  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  Detroit  Free  Press  will  retire. 

Jim  Haswell  has  been  a  working  news- 
paperman for  the  past  45  years,  and 
Washington  correspondent  for  the  De- 
troit Free  Press  since  1945. 

I  have  known  him  for  many  years— 
before  either  of  us  came  to  Washing- 


ton— and  I  have  always  respected  his 
integrity,  his  judgment,  and  his  accu- 
racy. 

Jim  Haswell.  who  was  born  in  Chicago, 
began  his  newspaper  career  on  the  old 
St.  Louis  Times  In  1919,  and  later 
worked  on  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

He  first  went  to  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
in  1922.  then  spent  5  years  In  the  East, 
working  for  the  NEA  and  the  Baltimore 
Post,  as  a  writer.  He  rejoined  the  De- 
troit Free  Press  in  1927,  and  has  re- 
mained with  that  newspaper  since. 

As  a  report  for  the  Free  Press,  he 
covered  the  great  depression  of  the 
1930s;  the  auto  industry  sitdown  strikes, 
and  many  other  Interesting  and  Impor- 
tant events. 

He  spent  a  brief  period  of  time  as  an 
editorial  writer  in  the  1930's  but  re- 
turned to  reporting— at  the  Detroit  City 
Hall,  at  the  State  capital  In  Lansing,  and 
finally,  in  1945.  to  the  Nation's  Capital. 

I  know  the  other  Members  of  the 
Michigan  congressional  delegation — who 
have  come  to  know  and  respect  Jim  Has- 
well— join  me  In  wishing  him  and  his 
wife.  Joyce,  a  long  and  enjoyable  retire- 
ment.   

CIVIL  RIGHTS:    A  NATIONAL 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
appeared  on  Saturday,  February  22,  an 
editorial  In  the  Wichita  Eagle  entitled 
"The  Civil  Rights  Battle."  This  editorial 
recognizes  that  the  civil  rights  struggle 
is  a  national  rather  than  a  sectional 
problem  and  firmly  states  that  some  fur- 
ther action  by  Congress  is  essential. 

Yet  the  central  theme  of  this  editorial 
is  an  expression  of  the  apprehension  of 
the  broad  powers  granted  by  the  legisla- 
tion to  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Justice  Department.  Here  is  a  calm  and 
reasonable  treatment  of  a  most  contro- 
versial problem  and  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  aforementioned 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Civn-  Rights  Battle 

Battlellnes  have  been  drawn  on  the  civil 
rlghU  bill  which  soon  will  go  before  the  Sen- 
ate. The  White  House  has  no  Intention  of 
compromising  terms  of  the  House -approved 
measure,  says  Senator  Humphrey,  the  assist- 
ant Democratic  leader.  "We  Intend  to  fight 
this  bill  with  all  the  vigor  at  our  command," 
replies  Senator  Russell,  spokesman  for 
southern  oppwnents. 

What  the  ftght  Involves  Is  the  most  sweep- 
ing and  comprehensive  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion In  history.  It  covers  11  titles  affecting 
public  education,  voting  rlghU.  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  the  use  al  pub- 
lic accommodatlor\s.  Unprecedented  police 
and  prosecution  pvowers  are  granted  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  Justice  Department. 

School  boycotts  In  New  York  and  Cleve- 
land and  demonstrations  In  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  provide  ample  evidence  that  civil  rights 
Is  a  national,  and  no  longer  a  southern  prob- 
lem, and  some  further  action  by  Congress 
Is  essential. 

Discrimination  cannot  be  condoned  solely 
on  the  basis  of  color  or  creed  In  voting  i>rlvl- 
leges.  schooling,  use  of  public  facilities  or 
Job  opportunities.    There  are  serious  consti- 


tutional questions,  however,  as  to  whether 
anyone,  regardless  of  color,  can  compel  a  per- 
son to  provide  them  accommodations  If  he 
has  private  rooms  for  rent. 

We  do  not  like  the  police  state-type  powers 
this  legislation  gives  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  do  not  like  the  compulsory  aspects 
of  the  public  accommodations  provisions  as 
they  affect  private  property  owners.  They 
smack  too  much  of  violating  our  free  civil 
rights  In  the  name  of  regimented  civil  rights. 
Tremendous  progress  has  been  made  In 
recent  years  In  eliminating  racial  discrimi- 
nation. Much  more  needs  to  be  done  and 
can  be  done  In  an  orderly,  progressive  way, 
especially  If  the  emotional  aspects  of  the 
problem  are  kept  under  control. 

Some  form  of  civil  rlghte  legislation  will 
be  passed.  Moderate  forces  will  see  to  that, 
but  they  also  should  modify  the  vast  police 
powers  now  proposed.  The  prohibition  era 
proved  that  laws  which  violate  the  private 
rights  of  people  are  impossible  to  enforce 
adequately.  A  pocket  of  discrimination 
would  be  more  difficult  to  detect  than  a 
truckload  of  bootleg  booze  and  it  would  re- 
quire an  army  of  Federal  agents  and  at- 
torneys to  enforce  the  legislation  approved 
by  the  House. 

Changes  in  attitudes  tow.ard  discrimination 
that  deprives  any  citizen  of  his  constitutional 
rights  will  be  accomplished  more  effectively 
by  working  on  the  heart  and  the  mind  than 
by  legislation  that  is  more  punitive  than 
fair  In  spirit. 


At  this  point,  believing  what  you  are  told, 
you  would  say  that  the  wheat  deal  was 
looked  on  as  a  good  trade  deal,  a  chance  to 
get  some  needed  foreign  gold,  to  work  up 
some  mutual  a. id  profitable  relations  with 
Khrushchev  that  were  not  significant  politi- 
cally or  militarily. 

But  on  December  9  and  10.  Khrushchev 
and  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party  made  a  confession  tallying 
in  every  respect  with  the  substance  of  Dr. 
Fabian's  reports.  There  is  danger  of  starva- 
tion In  Russia  due  to  farm  failures.  Peasant 
sabotage  stands  as  an  obstacle  to  the  last 
remedy  proposed  by  the  Communists. 

Our  policy  did  not  change.  We  sold  the 
first  million  tons  of  wheat.  But  no  longer 
was  it  Just  a  good  deal,  without  political  im- 
portance. It  props  up  Khrushchev  and  the 
Communist  bureaucracy  in  conflict  with  the 
plain  people  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Is  it  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
prop  up  Khrushchev  at  home,  or  to  hold  up 
the  Communist  bureaucracy  against  the 
aspirations  of   Its  oppressed   people? 

Nobody  has  said  that  that  is  our  policy.  If 
that  Is  our  policy.  It  does  not  strike  us  as 
being  one  that  is  so  trivial  that  anybody 
simply  forgot  to  tell  us.  We  are  left  to 
imaginings  when  all  that  is  imaginable  is 
the  worst. 

There's  altogether  too  much  imagining 
with  respect  to  the  wheat  deal.  We  think 
Americans  would  like  to  know  exactly  what 
its  true  bearing  on  U.S.  policy  is — in  terms 
not  cloaked  In  secrecy  or  in  explanations 
that  vanish  In  the  face  of  new  information. 


WHY     DOES     KHRUSHCHEV     NEED 
WHEAT? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  vital 
repercussions  continue  to  expand  as  a 
result  of  this  country's  sale  of  wheat  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  American  Legion 
magazine  for  March  1964  contains  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  and  an  important  dis- 
cussion of  a  report  on  the  subject  by 
Dr.  Bela  Fabian.  These  articles  are 
worthy  of  careful  attention  by  all  those 
who  would  be  fully  informed.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
the  editorial.  "The  Wheat  Deal  Mystery," 
and  the  article,  "Why  Does  Khrushchev 
Need  Wheat?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Wheat  Deal  Mtstert 
With  all  due  respect  to  the  late  President 
Kennedy  and  to  President  Johnson,  we  think 
it  can  safely  be  said  that  the  American  peo- 
ple do  not  grasp  what  policy  of  the  United 
States  lies  behind  the  wheat  sales  to  the 
Soviet  Union 

That  is  not  the  same  as  saying  that  we 
know  beyond  all  argument  that  It  is  bad 
policy.  We  think  it  U  bad  policy.  But  what 
we  are  saying  is  t*iat  it  is  incomprehensible 
policy.  It  defies  interpretation.  Whatever 
Is  the  real  reason  for  it  has  not  been  frankly 
revealed.  It  has  remained  sUnding  when  the 
ground  fell  out  from  under  it. 

Up  untU  December  9,  it  was  represented 
in  this  country  that  the  wheat  was  of  no 
crucial  Importance  to  Russia,  so  that  it  was 
essentially  a  pretty  good  trade  deal.  Dr.  Bela 
Fabian,  whose  article  "Why  Does  Khrushchev 
Need  Wheat?"  appears  on  page  15.  has  told 
our  national  leadership  that  Russia  needed 
the  wheat  to  help  crush  the  peasants,  to  sup- 
port Khrushchev  if  not  the  Communist 
bureaucracy  Itself.  Several  Senators  took  I>r. 
Fabian's  word  to  the  highest  sources.  But 
the  general  reaction  to  Dr.  Fabian's  protests 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
was  that  Dr.  Fabian's  information  or  inter- 
pretation wasn't  reliable,  or  significant. 


Why  Does  Khrushchev  Need  Wheat? 

(By  Dr.  Bela  Fabian) 
For  3  years  Dr.  Bela  Fabian,  a  Hungarian 
expatriate,  has  been  trying  to  convince  offi- 
cial U.S.  leadership  that  rebellion  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  bringing  on  a  crisis  which 
threatens  not  only  Khrushchev's  personal 
leadership,  but  the  whole  Communist  bu- 
reaucracy. 

Dr.  Fabian's  plea  is  that  the  Soviet  Internal 
crisis  is  extreme,  and  should  be  recognized 
by  us  as  an  historic  upheaval,  lest  we  pass 
by  a  great  moment  in  history  with  responses 
that  are  temporizing,  expedient,  6Ui>erflclal. 
and  self-defeating. 

Dr.  Fabian  knows  Russia  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  As  a  captured  Hungarian  officer 
in  World  War  I  he  was  exiled  to  Siberia  by 
the  czarist  regime;  escaped:  was  in  Petro- 
grad  (now  Leningrad)  in  1918.  He  returned 
to  his  native  Hungary:  wrote  books  about 
Soviet  barbarity:  was  Imprisoned  during  the 
brief  regime  of  Bela  Kun  in  Hungary;  was 
a  Judge  in  Budapest;  was  sent  to  the  Ausch- 
witz concentration  camp  by  Hitler:  escaped 
to  Patton's  3d  Army  in  1945.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1948. 

Now  over  70.  he  maintains  pipelines  to 
voluminous  information  on  what  Is  really 
going  on  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  The  re- 
ports he  has  amassed  since  1»«0  on  rebellion 
in  the  Soviet  Union  are  too  large  to  pub- 
lish here.  They  cover  Khrushchev's  troubles 
with  writers,  industry,  politics,  youth — but 
most  especially  food  and  farming.  Dr.  Fa- 
bian wrote  his  first  book  on  Soviet  farm 
problems  in  his  native  language  more  than 
a  generation  ago. 

When  the  Soviet  wheat  deal  was  first  pro- 
posed last  fall.  Dr.  Fabian  sought  audiences 
to  convince  U.S.  leadership  that  this  was  no 
ordinary  trade  proposal,  but  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  seeking  a  miraculous  cure  from 
its  enemies  In  its  last  illness. 

The  wheat  U  needed,  he  warned:  needed 
to  cancel  out  sabotage  of  the  food  supply 
at  home  and  in  the  satellites;  needed  to  keep 
Khrushchev  In  power;  needed  to  avert  a  fam- 
ine brought  on  by  a  sitdown  strike  of  the 
peasants  now  coirUng  to  a  head  after  nearly 
half  a  century;  needed  as  an  Instrument  to 
suppress  and  conquer  the  peasantry. 
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In  a  letter  to  a  key  US.  Senator  la«t 
September,  Dr  Fabian  wrote; 

"The  Soviet  Unions  need  for  purchasing 
wheat  In  Australia.  Canada,  and  now  the 
United  States  did  not  come  as  a  surprise 
In  the  Soviet  orbit  there  is  an  agricultural 
revolution  that  threatens  the  existence  of  the 
Communist  regime.  Khrushchev  blames  the 
weather,  and  shortages  of  fertilizer,  and  Ir- 
rigation canals  for  crop  failures  He  will  not 
admit  the  real  cause  for  his  faUure:  the 
sabotage  of  farm  workers 

"The  peasants  of  the  Soviet  orbit  are  con- 
vinced that  sabotage  Is  the  only  way  of  re- 
gaining their  land,  which  the  regime  took 
from  them  by  force,  and  may  be  the  only 
way  to  regain  their  loet  freedom  too 

'During  the  long  years  of  Communist  op- 
pression, the  peasant*  and  agrarian  workers 
have  mastered  all  the  tricks  of  sabotage  By 
dragging  out  the  time  of  harvesting  and 
leaving  the  wheat  on  the  ground,  grain  will 
spill  out  in  dry  weather,  and  will  rot  If  soaked 
by  rain  Frost  will  destroy  corn  and  sugar- 
beets  left  In  the  field  or  In  the  ground. 

"The  peasanU  know  that  this  Is  the  only 
way  to  lick  the  Soviet  regime  and.  eventually, 
get  rid  of  It.  A  cartoon  In  the  New  York 
World  Telegram  on  October  27  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head  with  Its  caption.  'When  the 
whole  world  Is  Communist,  where  will  we  get 

the  wheat?" 

•Khrushchev  has  sent  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tractors  and  combines  to  virgin  land, 
where  the  same  fate  befalls  them  as  the  mil- 
lions of  tractors  and  other  farm  machines 
that  are  being  supplied  to  collective  and  state 
farms  throughout  the  country.  Within  a 
few  weeks,  a  large  number  of  these  machines 
break  down  as  sabotaging  peasants  and 
deportees  ruin  or  neglect  them  on  purpose 
The  rusty  broken-down  tractor,  covered  with 
snow,  left  outside  In  the  fields,  has  become 
the  symbol  of  Soviet  agriculture  " 

Dr  Fabian's  September  warning  was  not 
taken  too  seriously  The  notion  that  famine 
threatened  Khrushchev  was  generally 
rejected  Even  some  of  the  most  dependable 
and  unsympathetic  ( to  Khrushchev )  sources 
In  the  United  SUtes  did  not  believe  that  a 
Soviet  food  crisis  was  behind  Its  wheat  deal- 
ings. 

As  late  as  Its  November  1963  Issue,  the 
usually  reliable  publication  of  the  AU-Amerl- 
can  Conference  To  Combat  Communism. 
Freedom's  Facts,  analyzed  reports  In  the 
US  Communist  publication,  the  Worker, 
to  mean  that: 

"The  U.S.S.R.  doesn't  really  need  wheat 
from  the  United  States.  True,  harvests  In 
the  Ukraine  and  other  non-Rusalan  nations 
In  the  U  S.S.R  have  fallen  short  of  expecta- 
tions this  year  Yet  there  Is  no  evidence  of 
actual  food  shortage  In  the  Soviet  Union 
Exciting  U.S.  Interest  In  trading  with  the 
Communist  bloc  and  meeting  Moscow's  own 
grain  export  commitments,  not  the  feeding 
of  starving  Russians,  are  the  main  reasons 
for  Moscow's  offer  to  buy  US   wheat." 

But  Khrushchev,  on  December  9.  1963. 
could  not  conceal  the  actual  food  crisis  any 
longer.  In  a  4 "/^ -hour  speech  before  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party,  he  lashed  out  at  "reactionary  enemies 
abroad"  who  were  trying  to  exploit  the  Soviet 
Unions  "food  difficulties. "  The  Soviet  Union 
woiild  buy  huge  quantities  of  fertiliser 
abroad,  and  at  the  same  time  sUrt  building 
up  lU  own  fertilizer  Industry,  he  announced, 
while  admitting  that  the  1963  wheat  crop  was 
a  fallxire  He  admitted,  too.  that  he  had  to 
buy  wheat  this  year  to  keep  Russians  from 
starving.  If  he  'had  been  like  SUlln  and 
Molotov"  be  said,  he  could  "have  let  people 
starve.  ■• 

Stripped  of  Its  shifting  of  the  blame  for 
the  nth  time  to  foreign  villains  and  a  "fer- 
tlllaer  shortage.'"  the  speech  was  a  naked  ad- 
mission of  what  had  heretofore  been  con- 
cealed In  the  foreign  wheat  dealings — 
a  famine-scale  breakdown  of  Soviet  farming 


This  problem  Is  as  old  as  the  Soviet  Union 
Itself  The  one  class  of  peopU  who  have 
shown  an  undying  spark  of  rebellion  against 
the  Communist  regime  have  been  the  tillers 
of  the  soil 

Lenin  set  the  CommunUt  policy  that  the 
farmers  ai-e  but  slaves  to  feed  the  cities. 
They  never  accepted  It. 

Stalin  drenched  the  soil  with  the  blood  of 
rebellious   peasanU  and  filled   it  with   their 
bones  In  his  effort  to  kill  the  spark  of  rebel- 
lion.   When  Khrushchev  came  to  power,  the 
Soviet  Union   was  sUll   not   producing  food 
comparable  to  what  It  had  produced  under 
the    czar      Fortunately    for    him.    Rumania 
and  Hungary  had  been  seized  In  World  War  II. 
and  under  the  Soviet  occupation  they  were 
made     the     breadbasket     of     the     U55JI 
Khrushchev  had  long  had  a  dream,  opposed 
by  Staim  after  some  sad  experience,  to  con- 
vert huge,  empty  Kazakhstan  Into  an  Asiatic 
grain  bowl.  Independent  of.  and  remote  from. 
Europe      Once  In  the  driver's  seat,  he  started 
to  carry  It  out  In  1954.    He  had  barely  started 
on  his  plan  when  lU  success  became  doubly 
urgent.    The  Communist  system  In  the  cap- 
tive  nations  reduced   their  food   production 
and.  with  the  Hungarian  revolution  In  1956, 
the  sabotage  of  the  peasants  swept  out  of  the 
Ukraine    across   the   Hungarian    plain   on    a 
new  scale 

Now  the  experiment  in  Kazakhstan  la 
crumbling  In  failure  after  10  years  of  deep 
commitment  to  It.  says  Dr  Fabian.  The  re- 
percussions of  failure  are  shaking  the  country 
and  the  foundations  of  the  party,  so  that 
after  nearly  50  years,  the  sullen  resistance  of 
the  peasants  Is  coming  to  a  crisis  In  the 
1960's 

Here  Is  an  account  of  that  failure,  based  on 
and  liberally  quoting  from  Dr.  Fabian's  re- 
port. 

Ten  years  ago  Khrushchev  staked  his 
reputation  on  his  novel  and  visionary  plan 
for  Kazakhstan  He  would  build  a  new 
breadbasket  Inside  the  Soviet  Union  in  that 
vast  area,  which  stretches  from  the  Caspian 
to  Mongolia,  underlying  Siberia.  Here  he 
would  Import  people  from  other  areas  and 
build  a  huge  Soviet  farm  system  without 
any  peasants  The  workers  would  live  In 
towns,  go  to  work  on  the  land  on  wiges 
as  the  factory  worker  goes  to  work  In  the 
city,  be  deprived  of  the  garden  plots  with 
which  peasants  feed  themselves,  and  never 
develop  the  attachment  to  the  land  that  was 
thought  to  be  the  seed  of  the  rebelliousness 
of  the  peasant  class 

"On  August  17.  1954."  writes  Dr.  Fabian, 
"'the  newspapers  of  the  Soviet  orbit  started 
a  campaign  calling  on  the  people  to  build 
up  a  new  counUy  In  Kazakhstan,  a  land  rich 
with  coal  and  Iron  and  other  mineral  de- 
poalU.  which  was  also  portrayed  as  a  virgin 
land  waiting  cultivation.  Here's  how  the 
Latvian  Communist  newspaper  Clna  ex- 
plained Kazakhsun  after  the  first  Latvian 
contingent  had  been  shipped  there: 

"  In  these  areas,  where  virgin  and  fallow 
soil  Is  turned  Into  cultivated  fields,  there  live 
pauiotlc  people  who.  far  from  their  native 
places,  perform  an  Important  task  assigned 
by  the  party  and  the  Soviet  Government 
After  the  building  up  of  a  farm,  some  will 
probably  proceed  further  to  fill  new.  Im- 
portant tasks  assigned  by  the  party  and  the 
Soviet  Government  and  will  possibly  return 
to  their  native  homes,  but  many  will  stay 
here  and  develop  rooU  on  the  reclaimed 
land  ■  ■■ 

Where  Is  this  place  to  which  people  from 
European  Russia  and  the  captive  nations 
have  been  sent  In  numbers  exceeding  6  mil- 
lion to  date? 

The  name  Kazakhstan  Is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  entire  Kazakh  Soviet  Republic, 
which  is  far  too  big  to  be  treated  as  one 
place,  and  too  hopeless  as  a  whole  for  any 
mans  dream  that  it  might  become  a  rich 
seat  of  empire. 


With  an  area  of  1,063,242  square  miles  it  is 
a  single  chunk  of  land  that  Is  603  square 
m'.les  larger  than  California,  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington. Arizona.  New  Mexico.  Nevada.  UUh. 
Idiho  Montana,  and  South  Dakota  com- 
bined Put  Texas  In  It  twice,  and  It  would 
barely  fall  short  of  holding  Alaska  too.  The 
orig'nil  thin  population  of  this  largely  no- 
mad area  were  Kazakhs,  a  Turkic  people 
largely  of  Mongolian  de«:ent  They  died  like 
nies  and  fled  to  China  under  Stalin's  col- 
lectivization of  agriculture,  which  saw  their 
cattle  decline  by  73  percent,  their  sheep  and 
goats  by  87  percent  and  their  horses  by  83 
percent  There  were  nearly  4  million  Ka- 
zakhs In  the  Soviet  Union  In  1926.  Now  they 
are  down  to  2>5  million,  while  almost  7  mil- 
lion outsiders  have  been  moved  In  to  Ka- 
zakhstan. 

Most  of  Kazakhstan  Is  on  a  par  with 
some   of    the   worst   land    in   our  West. 

Huge  areas  of  the  western  (European) 
end  are  old  sea  bottom;  with  salt  plains 
dotted  with  salt  lakes:  with  rivers,  frozen 
from  November  to  March,  that  elnk  into 
the  earth. 

The  central  part  has  a  few  ImporUnt 
river  systems  and  is  higher  It  also  has  Its 
deserts,  lu  vanishing  rivers,  and  the  vast 
Hungry  Steppe,  a  plateau  whose  surface 
is  cracked  clay. 

The  eastern  part,  bordering  on  China  and 
Mongolia.  Is  high,  often  rugged  land,  sweep- 
ing down  from  the  back  slope  of  the 
Himalayas  Many  of  its  rivers,  though  froe- 
en  for  much  of  the  year,  are  suitable  for 
power  stations  and  Irrigation,  though  only 
the  Irtysh  la  suitable  for  navigation  Along 
the  north  of  this  rough  Asiatic  highland  is 
a  narrow  belt  of  rich  earth,  about  7  per- 
cent of  the  area,  that  Is  fit  for  large-scale 
farming  This  east  and  northeast  corner 
of  the  huge  Kazakh  Republic,  Including  sev- 
eral smaller  provinces.  Is  the  Kazakhstan  of 
Khrushchev's  hope.  This  richest  chunk  of 
the  huge  Kazakh  Republic,  for  both  Industry 
and  agriculture,  abuts  on  the  borders  of 
China.  The  people  shipped  there  find  them- 
selves in  the  desolate,  lonely,  high  Interior 
heart  of  Asia.  2.000  and  more  miles  from 
their  homes  with  a  vast  wasteland  in  be- 
tween 

Says  Dr.  Fabian: 

"Khrushchev  has  tried  to  open  up  91  mil- 
lion acres  of  the  virgin  lands  of  Kazakhstan 
and  the  adjoining  territories  of  Siberia, 
hoping  to  create  a  new  agricultural  ter- 
rain. 

"'Mr.   Khrushchev   has  a  special   perronal 
Interest  In  transforming  Kazakhstan  Into  a 
showcase  of  farm  production  and  efficiency. 
In  Stalins  lifetime.  Khrushchev  had  tried 
to  carry  out  his  pet  project  of  replacing  the 
collective     farms     and     their    foot-dragging 
peasants      with      the      agricultural      cities, 
known    as    'agrogorods '      This,    he    claimed, 
would    end    the    sabotage,    making    farmers 
J\ist  like  all  other  workers     The  last  vestige 
of  peasant  independence  would  be  abolished 
"In     Kazakhstan,     where     they     were     no 
peasants  on   the  soil,   but   only   the  dwin- 
dling nomads,  Khrushchev  could  make   his 
dream     come     true        He     would     create     a 
newer    and    more    obedient    kind    of    farm 
population    by    Importing    people    with    no 
roots  in  the  land. 

•But  Khrushchev's  early  experiments 
along  these  lines  had  failed  Moreover,  they 
had  been  opposed  by  Stalin  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Presidium.  In  whose 
ranks  bitter  dUputes  had  raged  over  this 
question.  _       ^^  . 

-While  Khrushchev  called  Kazakhstan 
the  Soviet  Unlon"B  grain-bowl,  his  oppo- 
nenU  called  it  iU  dust-bowl. 

"In  1955  the  crop  failed  In  Kazakhstan 
through  drought.  Then  a  disastrously  bad 
harvest  In  1957  brought  about  the  greatest 
political  crlsU  of  the  post-Stalln  epoch.  It 
presented   an   opportunity   to   Khrushchev's 


enemies  to  attack  him.  Molotov.  Kagano- 
vlch,  Malenkov,  Shepllov,  and  Bulganln 
fought  sharp  verbal  battles  with  him  on  this 
subject. 

"Their  main  objections  were  not  only  the 
unsultabUlty  of  most  of  the  area  for  large- 
scale  farming.  b\:t  that  the  deportations  of 
millions  of  Europeans  to  Kazakhstan  were 
nurturing  the  revolutionary  mood  In  the 
whole  country.  The  risks  were  too  great, 
the  results  too  few  to  Justify  the  risks,  as 
the  effort  In  Kazakhstan  did  not  substan- 
tially alleviate  the  Soviet  food  situation. 
Furthermore  they  objected  to  the  siphoning 
off  of  a  corislderable  number  of  Soviet  youth, 
while  the  rest  of  the  Soviet  Union  suffers 
from  manpower  shortage. 

"Khrushchev  replied  that  even  if  In  a  6- 
year  period  Kazakhstan  had  two  bad  har- 
vests, two  medium,  and  one  excellent — farm- 
ing there  could  still  be  considered  as  profit- 
able. 

•'His  opponents  kept  saying  that  Stalin 
had  been  far  more  flexible  In  this  matter. 
At  the  time  of  the  great  food  crisis  in  the 
1930"8  he  had  experimented  In  cultivating 
the  Kazakhstan  fields,  but  after  the  first 
harvest  was  a  failure  he  gave  up  this  project." 
To  populate  Kazakhstan.  Khrushchev  had 
indeed  helped  raise  the  spirit  of  rebelUon  in 
the  land.     Says  Dr.  Fabian: 

"The  Komsomols — members  of  the  Com- 
munist Youth  League — have  been  the  hope 
of  the  Soviet  Communists  There  are  19 
million  Young  Communists,  one  of  the 
strongest  pillars  of  the  Soviet  system.  In 
years  past,  the  Young  Communists  went  to 
Siberia,  where  they  built  new  cities,  such  as 
the  one  named  after  them— Komsomolsk. 
Then  they  were  Idealists  hoping  to  build  a 
new  and  better  world.  Today  they  no  longer 
believe  in  the  better  world,  which  has  failed 
to  materialize.  For  10  years  there  have  been 
mass  deportations  of  Young  Communists  to 
Kazakhstan.  Those  who  have  returned  tend 
to  be  bitter,  quarrelsome,  with  the  courage 
to  contradict  their  Indoctrlnators.  to  dis- 
pute with  them  and  even  boo  them,  which 
the  earlier  Young  CommunUts  would  not 
have  thought  of  doing,  or  dared  do  had  It 
occurred  to  them. 

•'Those  who  return  from  a  bitter  life  In 
Kazakhstan  see  a  new  sort  of  youth  'back 
home."  the  sons  of  the  high  ranking  party 
functionaries,  army  officers,  dead  war  heroes 
and  other  prominent  people.  They  live  In 
comfortable  houses  or  apartments,  looked 
after  by  servants,  eat  good  food  and  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  life.  They  are  called  'styll- 
agl" — meaning  stylish  one  or  style  chasers, 
because  they  love  to  wear  flashy  clothes  in 
Western  style,  adore  foreign  automobiles  and 
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•'Not  all  Young  Communists  who  go  to 
Kazakhstan  retvirn  to  see  such  things,  nor  do 
the  volunteers'  or  deportees  from  the  cap- 
tive nations.  Those  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
Bulgaria,  and  Rumania  since  1964  have 
signed  3-  to  5-year  contracts,  but  the  Soviet 
Government  tries  hard  to  keep  them  there 
for  good. 

"Of  10,000  Bulgarians  uent  there  In  1957. 
only  2,500  have  returned  in  the  3  years  since 
their  contracU  expired  In  1960. 

"'A  book  published  by  the  Soviet-Latvian 
PublUhlng  Office  In  Latvia  emphasizes  that: 
"People  do  not  go  to  the  virgin  lands  in  or- 
der to  return  home  to  father  and  mother 
after  a  few  years.  No.  People  go  there  to 
stay  for  good,  to  spend  all  their  life  there." 
"After  the  Hungarian  revolution  was  put 
down,  the  Communist  Party  was  plagued 
with  young  citizens  who  were  too  curious  to 
know  all  about  what  had  been  done  In  Hun- 
gary by  their  peace-loving  government.  In 
1967.  out  of  8.000  students  of  Leningrad  Uni- 
versity. 4.200  of  the  more  curious  and  ques- 
tioning were  sent  to  Kazakhstan.  In  De- 
cember 1956.  Khrushchev  gave  a  speech  In 
which  he  said  that  he  had  heard  that  there 
were    students    in    Moscow    University    who 


were  not  satUfled  with  a  regime  that  pro- 
vides them  with  a  free  education  and  living 
expenses. 

••After  his  speech.  200  students  were  ar- 
rested and  sent  to  Kazakhstan,  and  in  the 
Communist  Youth  Leagues  the  conscription 
of  'volunteers'  to  Kazakhstan  among  the 
students  was  started,  so  as  to  prove  tnelr 
patriotism  and  loyalty  toward  the  party. 
After  the  American  Exposition  In  Moscow, 
those  young  Muscovites  who  had  shown  the 
greatest  courtesies  to  and  Interest  in  the 
Amerlcarw  and  the  American  way  were  vol- 
unteered to  Kazakhstan.  Girls  who  frat- 
ernized with  foreign  youths  at  Soviet  Inter- 
national Youth  PesUvals  were  shipped  to 
Kazakhstan  with  their  heads  shaved. 

"Under  Stalin  in  the  old  days,  deporta- 
tions were  carried  out  furtively;  people  were 
dragged  out  of  their  homes  by  night.  Khru- 
shchev's deportation  trains  roll  out  in  broad 
daylight  and  are  given  a  farewell  with  ora- 
tions and  a  band.  This  form  of  deportation, 
Introduced  by  Khrushchev,  is  called  'volun- 
teers for  Kazakhstan.' 

••By  thU  he  kills  two  birds  with  one 
stone — manpower  to  work  the  mines  and  cul- 
tivate the  virgin  lands,  and  riddance  of  un- 
ruly elements  from  educational  institutions 
and  factories." 

But  the  enormous  dilemma  which  the  So- 
viet leader  has  been  making  for  himself  was 
already  evident  beyond  all  concealment  by 
1959.  By  a  double  standard  of  thought,  he 
treated  Kazakhstan  as  a  place  to  produce 
Russia's  food  without  rebellious  peasants,  yet 
he  also  considered  It  a  place  of  exile,  and 
crowded  It  with  rebellious  intellectuals;  a 
strange  class  to  whc«n  to  uust  Russia's  food 
supply,  for  Intellectuals  have  produced  mca-e 
rebellions  than  all  the  peasants  ever  born. 
"Decreases  In  production  and  an  increase 
in  strikes  and  sabotage  forced  Khrvishchev 
to  defend  himself  in  a  speech  before  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  In 
December  1959.  He  made  his  confession  In 
the  form  of  an  accusation  to  the  officials 
responsible  on  the  spot  In  Kazakhstan. 

"Said  he.  'As  of  November  1  there  remain- 
ed nearly  4  million  acres  of  unmown  and  un- 
collected grain  crops  in  Kazakhstan.'  He 
complained  that  '18.000  of  your  tractors  did 
not  take  part  in  the  spring  sowing  campaign, 
because  they  had  not  been  overhauled. 
When  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  har- 
vesting campaign,  they  were  only  finished 
sowing  In  Kazakhstan.  You  did  not  repair 
18.000  tractors,  and  they  did  not  go  Into 
service.  Accc«-dlng  to  data  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  32.000  combines, 
21,000  pickups  and  11.000  reapers  did  not 
take  part  in  harvesting  •  •  •  in  Kaz- 
akhstan. It  is  quite  natural  that  harvesting 
dragged  out  and  some  of  the  bread  grtdn  was 
burled  under  snow.' 

"Later  he  complained,  and  attempted  to 
'explain,'  with  this,  'Yet  we  are  forced  to 
direct  into  harvesting,  students,  people  at- 
tending trade  schools,  employees  who  do  not 
possess  the  necessary  skills.  Fc«-  this  reason, 
the  productivity  of  their  work  U  very  low.' 
What  he  now  complained  of  had  been  the 
very  center  of  his  original  scheme — farming 
without  the  troublesome  farmers." 

Not  a  word  of  the  confession  hinted  at  any 
rebelliousness  on  the  part  of  the  "happy  vol- 
unteers In  the  virgin  lands."  But  the  speech 
was  delivered  orUy  2  months  after  a  violent 
revolt  In  the  Karaganda  district,  one  erf  the 
richest  and  biggest  slave  labor  encampments 
m  the  Kazakh  Republic.  It  was  a  revolt  led 
by  the  hope  of  the  Soviet  Union — "volun- 
teers" of  the  Young  Communist  League 
(Komsomols) .    Notes  Dr.  Fabian: 

"The  revolt  that  broke  out  In  Temlr-Tau, 
in  the  Karaganda  district,  on  October  4-5, 
1959,  because  of  Insufficient  food,  bad  hous- 
ing conditions  and  lack  of  sanitation,  was 
the  work  of  the  Komsomols.  Repatriated 
Bulgarian.  German.  Greek,  and  Spanish 
prisoners  have  reported  that  most  of  the  dis- 


contented young  Communists  were  original- 
ly from  Byelorussia  and  the  Ukraine. 

"The  uprising  began,  say  these  eyewlt- 
aeMfe.  on  Saturday  evening.  October  3.  1959, 
wl^n  a  group  of  about  50  young  Commu- 
nUts— protesting  against  poor  food— sudden- 
ly set  Are  to  the  communal  dining  hall  In 
Temir-Tau. 

"Picking  up  reinforcements  on  the  way, 
they  marched  to  Voetok.  a  newer  section  of 
the  city,  where  they  raided  tiie  marketplace 
and  confiscated  food. 

"By  thU  time  the  rebels  numbered  at  least 
1  600.  Setting  up  barricades  in  the  streets, 
they  routed  a  small  force  of  police  by  hurl- 
ing  stones  at  them.  The  next  day,  Sunday, 
October  4,  the  youthful  rebels  ambushed 
three  truckloads  of  troops  being  rushed  to 
Temlr-Tau  from  Karaganda,  the  huge 
forced-labor  city  about  45  miles  to  the 
southeast.  The  young  Communists  seized 
their  weapons  and  prepared  further  to  de- 
fend themselves. 

"Dtirlng  the  night,  several  troop-carrying 
planes  were  flown  Into  Temlr-Tau  from  army 
camps  In  Balkhaah,  230  miles  south;  Alma- 
AU.  520  miles  south,  and  Akmollnsk.  176 
miles  northeast.  In  addition,  about  2,600 
volunteer  police,  members  of  the  home 
guard,  were  Impressed  into  service. 

"But  the  KomscMnols  refused  to  surrender. 
They  fought — and  died — on  the  barricades. 
"On  the  third  day,  October  5,  the  uprising 
was  finally  crushed  when  additional  detach-  • 
ments  of  Soviet  troops  arrived  and  sur- 
rounded the  rebel  forces.  The  casualties,  ac- 
cording to  eyewitnesses,  numbered  at  least 
100   killed  and   1.000  woxmded." 

The  personal  dilemma  to  Khrushchev 
caused  by  strikes,  rebellions,  and  slowdowns 
In  Kazakhstan  has  been  enormous.  He  had 
solved  the  resistance  of  Malenkov,  Shepllov. 
Molotov,  Kaganovlch,  and  Bulganln  in  1957, 
and  of  Zhukov  in  1958,  by  forcing  them  out 
of  the  Inner  circle,  only  to  find  their  prophe- 
cies coming  back  to  haunt  him. 

Writes  Dr.  Fabian:  "Only  two  of  the  six 
constituted  a  real  danger  to  him,  Malenkov 
and  Zhukov.  Both  of  them  completely  van- 
ished from  the  scene.  Malenkov  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  sent  to  direct  a  power 
station  In  Ust-Kamenovsk.  near  the  Mongo- 
lian border  of  Kazakhstan,  but  never  arrived 
and  was  not  heard  of  since.  No  one  knows 
the  whereabouts  of  Zhukov,  whom  Khru- 
shchev said  had  been  'given  a  new  assign- 
ment.' 

"The  lesser  four  had  no  followers,  so  It 
meant  little  to  Khrushchev  whether  they 
lived  or  not.  so  long  as  they  were  removed 
from  public  life.  Mlkoyan,  answering  a  ques- 
tion about  Molotov  at  a  press  conference  In 
Washington,  said  at  the  time  that  he  would 
be  named  Ambassador  to  the  Ketherlands  In 
the  near  future.    He  never  was. 

"It  should  not  be  overlooked  In  the  West 
today  that  this  enormous  upheaval  in  Soviet 
Internal  ruling  circles  sprang  chiefly  from 
the  perpetual  food  dilemma  caused  by  re- 
bellious peasants  everywhere,  and  from  crit- 
icism of  Khrushchev's  adventure  In  seeking 
a  food  soluUon  In  Kazakhstan."  What  has 
made  It  feu-  worse  for  him  Is  that  there  had 
been,  since  1963.  a  spirit  of  revolt  and  ques- 
tioning m  nonagrlcultural  circles  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  sateUltes  which  Khru- 
shchev welded  to  the  food  problem  by  ship- 
ping the  rebeU  In  large  numbers  into  the 
heart  of  his  food-experiment  area.  Reports 
Dr.  Fabian: 

"The  chain  reaction  of  the  East  German 
revolts  in  1953  was  first  seen  inside  the  So- 
viet Union  in  the  slave  labor  camps.  A 
string  of  revolts  broke  out.  with  uprisings  In 
Vo  kuta,  Norilsk,  Dzezkazgan,  Karabash, 
Tayshet,  Rechoty,  Kingir,  Karaganda.  Sheru- 
bey  Nura.  Balkhash  and  Sakhalin.  In  1956 
there  were  revolts  in  Vorkuta.  Solinkamsk 
and  Potma.  In  the  Krasnoyarsk  region 
there  was  a  revolt  in  April  1956  A  revolt  in 
Bevdal  was  staged  by  Hungarian  prisoners  of 
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World  War  n,  whom  the  SovleU  refused  to 
send  home  These  are  the  only  revolta  up 
to  that  time  of  which  we  have  knowledge 
According  to  returned  prisoners,  many  of 
whom  took  part,  the  number  of  victims  of 
these  revolts  exceeded  50,000 

"The  revolt  In  Tinis  on  March  7.  1956 — 
which  preceded  the  Hungarian  revoluUon— 
saw  several  thousand  students  and  workers 
march  through  the  street*  of  Tlflls  clamor- 
ing for  freedom.  After  the  demonstration 
the  crowd  dispersed  without  violence  or  at- 
tack by  the  police  or  troops.  But  the  next 
day  the  rebels  barricaded  themselves  and 
were  attacked  by  tanks  Seven  hundred 
died  The  rest,  together  with  the  wounded, 
were  loaded  on  trains  and  trucks  and  taken 
to  Kazakhstan  All  along  the  way,  when 
they  passed  through  sUtlons,  the  wounded 
screamed  and  showed  their  bandaged  limbs 
"Today,  40  percent  of  the  deportees  and 
volunteers  to  Kazakhstan,  who  number 
more  than  6  million,  are  estimated  to  be 
Russians  who.  as  we  have  seen.  Include  those 
who  are  most  curious  about  public  affairs. 
Most  of  the  rest  are  Byelorussians. 
Ukrainians.  Latvians.  Uthuanlans,  Estonians, 
Germans,  Hungarians,  Bulgarians,  and  a  few 
Rumanians  They  also  Include  a  large  num- 
ber of  Jews  from  European  Russia  Factories 
and  universities  which  were  required  to  send 
a  certain  number  of  persons  to  Kazakhstan 
preferred  to  send  Jews  to  get  rid  of  them  A 
synagogue  was  built  there  In  Karaganda 
where  none  had  been  before— though  It  was 
later  closed.  During  the  Journey,  many  Jews 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  lose 
their  passports  marked  'Evrel"  (Jew). 

"Yet    another    source    of    often    mutinous 
citizens  of  eastern  Kazakhstan  are  Russians 
who  were  lured  back  from  China  and  Man- 
churia    In     a     gigantic     propaganda     drive 
These  are  descendants  of  Russians  who  fled 
the  Bolshevik  revolution  between   1918  and 
1920  who,  unable  to  go  to  Europe  or  America, 
settled  In  Manchuria  and  China.    When  the 
Communists  took  over  China  their  situation 
became    worse.      Many    of    them    were    Im- 
prisoned    In     concentration     camps.     They 
hoped  that  Kazakhstan  might  be  better  than 
that.    They  suffer  Intensely  under  the  living 
conditions  In  Kazakhstan  and  are  often  In 
the   forefront  of   those  who  lead   rebellions 
and  uprisings,  and  who  quietly  sabotage  the 
fau-m  operations.     However.  It  Is  the  Young 
Communists    who    are    the    most    Impatient 
and  most  frustrated.     Not  even  In  Hungary 
has  the  Communist  Party  received  as  many 
torn  up  membership  cards  as  In  Kazakhstan. 
The    Young    Communists    there    are    high 
spirited   and   dare    to  say   what   is  on   their 
minds.     The     regime     Is     unsuccessful     In 
silencing  them. 

"When  volunteers  arrive  In  Kazakhstan 
they  are  In  for  an  unpleasant  surprise  No 
living  quarters  are  provided  for  them,  not 
even  building  material.  Medical  care  and 
hygiene  U  of  the  most  primitive  kind  They 
feel  cheated,  as  at  the  time  they  were  re- 
cruited they  were  not  only  promised  higher 
wages  but  were  shown  photographs  of  at- 
tractive two-room  cottages,  complete  with 
bath  and  kitchen,  which  In  Itself  was  an  at- 
traction compared  to  the  crowded  living 
quarters  of  Soviet  towns. 

"The  volunteers  would  like  to  take  the  first 
train  home,  but  they  cannot  do  so  without 
being  prosecuted  They  receive  3  months' 
pay  In  advance,  which  Is  usually  gone 
before  they  get  to  Kazakhstan,  and  which 
now  has  them  In  bondage  They  receive  a 
one-way  ticket,  and  are  told  that,  having 
accepted  pay.  If  they  escape  they  will  be 
prosecuted  for  embezzlement,  while  It  Is 
written  In  their  workbooks  that  they  have 
volunteered  to  go  to  Kazakhstan  and  would 
be  deported  back  anyway. 

"  'While  In  the  winter  the  frosts  here  are 
worse  than  In  the  Arctic  Circle.  In  summer  It 
is  like  Uvlntf  on  the  Equator,  except  that  the 
wind  Is  always  blowing,  whipping  up  whirl- 


pools of  dust  and  soot.'  wrote  N.  N  Krasnow, 
Jr ,  about  Kazakhstan  In  his  book  'The 
Hidden  Russia  ' 

"I  know  this  out  of  my  own  experience 
In  summer  months,  you  can  cook  an  egg  in 
5  minutes  by  sticking  It  In  the  sand.  In 
some  parts  of  Kazakhstan  during  this  period 
the  temperature  may  drop  from  130*  In  day- 
time  to  40*    at  night 

"At  first,  the  volunteers  live  in  tents. 
Later  they  build  themselves  mud  huts  or 
dugouts — a  slight  Improvement  over  the 
dung  houses  of  the  nomads  whom  they  are 
replacing 

"At  the  beginning,  one  of  the  strongest 
factors  contributing  to  the  revolutionary 
mood  was  the  shortage  of  women.  As  soon 
as  the  local  food  situation  had  Improved  In 
1954  and  the  young  men  had  enough  breid. 
kasha  and  meat  to  keep  them  from  being 
perpetually  hungry,  they  started  to  long  for 
women.  The  recruiting  organizations  then 
started  to  persuade  female  students  and  fac- 
tory girls  to  go  to  Kazakhstan — at  first  by 
gentle  means,  then  by  threats.  This  drive 
spretul  to  the  collective  farms  and  villages  of 
the  USSR  forsaken  by  young  men  who  had 
gone  to  town  to  find  better  Jobs  while  the 
girls  stayed  home. 

"They  were  told  that  In  Kazakhstan  there 
were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  eligible  young 
men— they  would  have  a  chance  to  get  mar- 
ried and  lead  a  happy  life  They  were  per- 
suaded to  sign  up  for  a  year,  and  If  they 
didn't  like  it  they  could  return." 

Khrushchev's  first  drive  In  1955  raised 
25.000  girls  for  Kazakhstan  Recently  100,- 
000  were  persuaded  or  forced  to  go  A  large 
proportion  of  those  brought  back  from 
Manchuria  and  China  were  women. 

The   significance  of  Kazakhstan   with  re- 
spect to  the  food  supply  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Is    not    simply    that    the    rebellious    people 
there  are  sitting  on  their  hands  as  much  as 
they  can.       The  sabotage  of  farming  Is  na- 
tionwide.    The    Soviet    system    has    failed, 
throughout  Its  46  years,  to  manage  farming 
successfully  or  to  enlist  the  support  of  the 
farm  people  anywhere.     Eastern  Kazakhstan 
Is  too  small  a  part  of  the  Soviet  agricultural 
area  to  be  able  to  starve  the  bureaucracy  Into 
collapse  by  Itself.     But  Kazakhstan  was  the 
last  answer  Khrushchev  could  think  of.  short 
of    Importing    food    wholesale,    to   offset   his 
food   difficulties  everywhere.     To   make   the 
effort    there   he    risked    his   position    at    the 
head   of    the    government,    involved   himself 
In  a  show  of  strength  with  his  top-ranking 
colleagues    and    purged    them.      Meanwhile, 
throughout    the    Soviet    Union,    he    brought 
more  repressive  power  to  bear  on  farm  units. 
He    centralized    power    over    the    collective 
farms  by  reducing  their  number  from  300,000 
to  87.000.  ousted  the  farmers'  own  unit  presi- 
dents and   replaced  them  with  reliable  city 
Communists.      Each    show    of    force    simply 
added  to  the  stubbornness  of  the  farmers, 
and  brought  forth  such  a  show  of  criticism 
from  Soviet  writers  that  Khrushchev  with- 
drew the  freedom  he  had  once  given  them, 
arresting  some,  ceasing  to  publish  the  works 
of  others,  and  threatening  them  all. 

After  a  short  time,  the  city  Communists, 
sent  to  run  the  farms,  also  turned  to  theft 
along  with  the  collective  farmworkers  and 
turned  In  false  statistics.  Khrushchev  re- 
sponded In  1960  by  placing  farms  of  60.000 
to  70.000  acres  In  Kazakhstan  under  military 
leadership.  Army  men  became  the  chair- 
men of  such  farm  collectives.  Reports  Dr. 
Fabian: 

"That  same  year,  when  part  of  the  Soviet 
military  was  demobilized,  he  had  the  de- 
mobilized battalions,  officers,  and  men  alike, 
shipped  to  Kazakhstan,  where  they  were  to 
maintain  order  and  be  ready  In  case  of  In- 
ternal revolt.  The  demobilization,  which 
was  sold  to  the  world  as  a  peace  token,  ac- 
tually turned  part  of  the  army  into  an 
Internal  rural  police  force. 


"When  the  troops  arrived,  no  housing  had 
been  prepared  for  them.  They  had  to  pro- 
vide for  building  material  and  the  construc- 
tion of  living  quarters  themselves.  It  turned 
out  that  in  the  sUte  farm  company  stores 
there  was  neither  food  nor  consumer  goods 
for  them.  The  officers,  who  had  previously 
enjoyed  certain  privileges,  were  so  embittered 
that  they  too  began  undermining,  rather 
than  strengthening,  discipline" 

Today,  every  movement  of  Khrushchev  has 
been  In  the  direction  of  more  force  and  re- 
pression. The  significance  of  Kazakhstan  Is 
that  It  Is  the  "last  straw."  As  It  has  pro- 
vided only  a  new  seat  of  agricultural  mu- 
tiny and  sabotage  worse  than  any  of  the 
others,  it  has  exhausted  Khrushchev's  last 
conceivable  answer  to  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding an  expanding  food  economy  at  home, 
produced  by  willing  farmers  under  the  Com- 
munist system.  At  the  same  time  It  has 
heightened  the  rebellious  spirit  everywhere 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  as  Molotov.  Bulganln. 
Kaganovlch.  ShepUov.  etc.,  had  warned. 

Khrushchev,  in  his  speeches  delivered  on 
September  28  and  October  9.  1963.  reiterated 
his  old  theory  of  abolishing  the  collective 
farms  altogether  and  transforming  them  Into 
untenanted  state  farms  adjacent  to  agricul- 
tural cities  where  the  farmers  are  day-la- 
boring apartment  dwellers,  without  homes 
on  the  soil  or  household  farming  plots.  U 
he  make  up  his  mind  to  forge  ahead.  Dr. 
Fabian  predicts  that  he  must  anticipate 
open  revolt. 

Khrushchev's  fertilizer  speech  of  last  De- 
cember 9  was  an  old  excuse,  warmed  over. 
He  cannot  admit  before  the  world  that  it 
Is  the  rebellion  of  his  people  that  Is  at  the 
core  of  his  troubles.  "Plenty  of  fertilizer 
has  been  delivered  to  the  farms  in  the  past, 
and  Is  a  pet  object  of  peasant  sabotage." 
writes  Dr.  Pablan.  "They  have  stored  It 
openly  In  the  rain  to  leach  out,  and  they 
have  applied  It  In  overdoses  to  burn  out  crop 
lands." 

The  following  day,  December  10,  It  was 
left  to  O.  I.  Voronov,  Premier  of  the  Rus- 
sian Republic,  to  raise  the  ominous  subject 
of  disciplining  the  peasants  with  more  "edu- 
cation." It  would  be  necessary  to  teach 
the  peasants  how  to  use  fertilizer,  said  Voro- 
nov. for  Khrushchev's  fertilizer  program 
would  be  wasted  if  It  was  not  properly  used 
"as  a  result  of  Ignorance  or  prejudice  on 
the  part  of  the  peasants."  Skirting  any  con- 
fession of  sabotage,  he  mentioned  problems 
of  transporting  chemicals  from  factories  to 
fields.  He  told  the  central  committee  that 
15  to  20  percent  of  the  present  fertilizer 
output  and  sometimes  more  is  being  lost  in 
transportation  and  storage. 

There  is  every  Indication  that  foreign 
wheat  purchases  will  be  used  to  see  the  re- 
gime through  a  new  attempt  to  discipline 
the  peasants.  In  a  final  death  struggle  be- 
tween the  Red  regime  and  Its  people.  When 
the  December  party  meeting  closed.  It  sched- 
uled a  new  plenum  within  2  months.  Instead 
of  the  usual  six,  with  the  food  problem  to 
be  the  chief  one  on  the  agenda. 

The  U.S.  Congress  cooled  noticeably  to- 
ward the  wheat  deals  after  the  December 
meeting  In  Moscow.  It  finally  gave  the  Pres- 
ident permission  to  endorse  private  sales  of 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  (which  means 
guaranteeing  sellers  that  they'll  get  their 
money),  but  washed  Its  hands  of  responsi- 
bility by  stipulating  that  President  Johnson 
could  guarantee  the  sales  if  in  his  Judgment 
It  was  m  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States.  Very  shortly  thereafter,  the  first  sale 
was  consummated,  a  private  dealer  negotiat- 
ing sale  of  1  million  tons  of  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  Union  at  U.S.  support  prices,  Moscow 
paying  a  lower  price  and  the  United  SUtes 
providing  the  difference.  It  was  reported  to 
be  the  biggest  single  sale  of  wheat  ever 
made. 


ANTI-SEMITISM  IN  THE  SOVIET 

UNION 
Mr.  BCEATINO.  Mr.  President,  as  new 
information  continues  to  reach  the 
United  States  conflrniing  official  Soviet 
acts  of  persecution  and  discrimination 
against  members  of  the  Jewish  religion. 
it  becomes  increasingly  important  for 
U.S.  citizens  to  express  their  deepening 
concern  over  the  situation.  Word  has 
been  received  that  the  prosecution  in  the 
long  and  secret  trial  of  a  number  of  Mos- 
cow residents  has  called  for  the  death 
penalty  for  the  11  Jews  charged  with 
economic  crimes.  For  the  12  non-Jews 
charged  with  the  same  offense  the  prose- 
cution asked  qnly  prison  termis  of  15 
years. 

It  is  ironic  to  note  that  the  crime  of 
which  these  23  are  accused  is  operating  a 
knitting  mill  secretly  in  the  workshop  of 
a   neurological   institute   near  Moscow. 
For  their  initiative  and  efforts  to  Increase 
the  gross  national  product  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  11  Jews,  considered  ringlead- 
ers, face  the  death  sentence.    The  trial, 
originally  expected  to  be  a  "show"  trial 
with  great  publicity  and  public  impact, 
was  for  unknown  reasons  carried  out  en- 
tirely in  camera.   Perhaps  even  the  Com- 
munists realized  that  a  public  trial  on 
such  an  issue  would  be  viewed  as  a  ter- 
rible farce  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Certainly,  there  is  a  startUng  contrast 
between    Soviet   propaganda    efforts   to 
prevent  capital  punishment  of  a  hand- 
ful  of   convicted    spies   and    espionage 
agents  in  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Government  demands  for  a  death  penal- 
ty for  operating  a  knitting  mill. 

In  July  1961.  the  Soviet  Union  took  a 
great  step  backwards  in  reintroducing 
the  death  sentence  for  so-called  eco- 
nomic crimes.  Of  the  190  persons  so  far 
believed  to  have  been  tried  since  that 
time,  well  over  half  are  estimated  as 
Jewish. 

In  view  of  the  continuing  Soviet  cam- 
paign of  anti-Semitism,  I  asked  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  a  full  report  on  the 
subject   urging  U.S.   action   to  prevent 
such  excesses.    The  report  I  have  just 
received  from  the  Department  of  State, 
although  in  some  respects  satisfactory 
and   straightforward    in    its   admission 
of  anti-Semitic  activities  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  still  leaves  a  major  issue  unre- 
solved.     The    State    Department    con- 
cedes    that     the     Jewish     community 
whether  regarded  as  a  religious  sect  or 
a  nationality,  suffers  serious  hardship. 
Nevertheless,     the     State     Etepartment 
maintains  "There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
authorities  Intend  to  Incite  the  public  to 
acts  of  anti-Jewish  violence.     Rather, 
they   seem   to  be  using   popular   anti- 
Semitic  sentiments  for  their  own  pur- 
pose." 

While  reviewing  the  problem  in  some 
detail,  the  Department  of  State  again 
concludes  that  action  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment through  diplomatic  channels 
would  not  be  useful,  or  In  the  best  In- 
terests of  Soviet  Jews.  Instead,  the 
Department  of  State  emphasizes  the 
value  of  private  appeals  from  Jewish 
and  other  religious  organizations  to 
make  known  the  continuing  concern 
held   throughout  the   world   about  the 


Soviet  action  against  religious  minorities 
within  the  Soviet  Union. 

Although  I  am  encouraged  that  the 
Department  of  State  has  given  further 
thought  and  attention  to  this  problem,  I 
am.  at  the  same  time,  disturbed  by  the 
Deppjlanenfs  reluctance  to  put  the  full 
and  appropriate  measure  of  blame  upon 
the  Intensive  activities  and  campaign  of 
the  Soviet  Government  itself.  The  fact 
that  "official  Soviet  spokesmen  consist- 
ently deny  the  existence  of  any  anti- 
Semitic  bias  in  Soviet  policy"  is  no  rea- 
son for  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  accept  without  protest  this  continuing 
Soviet  prejudice  and  injustice. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include 
following  my  remarks  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  memorandum  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  State  on  the  subject 
of  the  "Situation  of  Jews  In  the  Soviet 
Union." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


SlTTJATlON  OF  JXWS  IN  THI  SOVIET  UNION 

The  long-term  antlrellglous  campaign  in 
the  Soviet  Union  has  grown  in  intensity  over 
the  past  several  years  and  all  religions.  In- 
cluding the  JewUh  religion,  are  being  sub- 
jected to  increasing  restrictions,  forms  of 
interference,  and  negative  social  pressures. 
These  pressures  are  brought  to  bear  against 
various  minority  groups  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish  people  prevent 
the  normal  maintenance  and  development  of 
their  religious,  social,  and  cultural  life. 

Soviet  publications  carry  many  articles 
attacking  religious  observances,  ridiculing 
believers,  and  even  accusing  them  of  anti- 
government  activities.  Similar  attacks  are 
featured  on  Soviet  radio  and  television  and 
in  public  lectures.  They  are  supplemented 
by  atheist  propaganda  In  the  schools,  where 
children  are  taught  from  the  earliest  grades 
that  adherence  to  a  religious  faith  is  im- 
moral and  evidence  of  weakness  or  even 
depravity. 

The  antlrellglous  campaign  which  began 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment in  1918,  although  varying  in  in- 
tensity at  times,  continues  unabated.  Re- 
ligious sects  not  affiliated  with  the  major 
churches  have  recently  been  the  particular 
focus  of  attack.  Lengthy  reports  and 
articles  In  the  Soviet  press  describe  the  court 
trials  in  which  members  of  such  groups  have 
been  tried  and  sentenced  for  allegedly  cor- 
rupting Soviet  youth  by  teaching  them  re- 
ligious practices. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  denounced 
the  excesses  and  "crimes"  of  the  Stalin  era, 
but  at  no  time  has  there  been  any  In- 
creased tolerance  of  religion  In  domestic 
policy.  Furthermore,  in  the  past  year  or 
two  there  have  been  growing  indications 
of  an  active,  anti-Semitic  bias  which  have 
made  the  Soviet  Jews  apprehensive  for  their 
future.  Official  Soviet  sp>okesmen  neverthe- 
less, consistently  deny  the  existence  of  any 
anti-Semitic  blM  in  Soviet  policies. 

While  the  amount  of  pressure  on  the  Jew- 
ish community  varies  from  time  to  time, 
official  and  unofficial  reports  are  in  agree- 
ment that  anti-Semitic  prejudices  persist 
among  the  people  of  many  areas  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Sc«ne  of  these  prejudices  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  czarist  era  of  Russian  his- 
tory. Wiiile  all  observers  agree  that  Soviet 
Jews  are  being  place  under  Increasing  re- 
strictions with  regard  to  religious  worship, 
the  VS.  Government  has  no  Information  in- 
dicating that  Soviet  Jews  fear  physical  per- 
secution of  the  type  of  magnitude  which  was 
directed  against  them  during  czarist  times 
or  during  the  Immediate  postwar  period 
under  Stalin. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  Soviet  preas  re- 
ports and  commentary  concerning  some  of 
the  economic  trials  have  been  written  in  such 
a  vray  as  to  emphasize  the  Jewish  identity 
of    some    of    the    defendanU,    an    emphasis 
which  would  not  escape  the  attention  of  So- 
viet Jews  or  of  those  elements  of  the  Soviet 
citizenry   which   retain   strong   anti-Semitic 
prejudices.     In  the  recent  past,  Soviet  press 
coverage   of  economic   crimes  has  Indicated 
that  Jews  are  being  sentenced,  often  to  death, 
in  disproportionately  large  numbers.     At  the 
same  time,  other  population   elements,   in- 
cluding non-Jewish  Communist  Party  mem- 
bers and  public  officials,  have  figured  as  de- 
fendants in  trials  for  economic  crimes  and 
have  received  the  extreme  penalty.    The  best 
speculation  as  to  official  motives  in  publiciz- 
ing these  economic   crimes  Is  that   the  So- 
viet Government  wishes  to  frighten  potential 
economic   "criminals"   by   the    harsh   deter- 
rent penalties  while  deflecting  adverse  pub- 
lic reactions  to  the  harshness  of  these  sen- 
tences   by    playing    upon    the    antl -Semitic 
sentiment    that    exlsU    In    the    population. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  authorities  In- 
tend  to  Incite  the  public  to  acts  of  antl -Jew- 
Ish  violence.    Rather,  they  seem  to  be  using 
popular    anti-Semitic    sentiments    for    their 
own  purpose. 

Judaism  is  one  of  the  11  recognized  reU- 
glous  sects  In  the  U.S5.R.  and  fares  better 
than  nonrecognlzed  groups,  especially  those 
such  as  Jehovah's  Witnesses  which  espouse 
pacifism.  However,  Soviet  Jews  have  not 
been  permitted  any  sort  of  national  or  pro- 
vincial organization  eecular  or  religious,  such 
as  other  nationality  groups  and  the  recog- 
nized religious  sects  have  had.  Each 
synagogue  struggles  along  on  Its  own.  The 
number  of  synagogues  Is  being  quietly  re- 
duced. Press  treatment  of  synagogues,  and 
of  references  to  Jewish  Identity  generally 
has  almost  always  placed  them  In  an  un- 
favorable context.  Worship  is  circumscribed 
not  only  by  the  paucity  of  synagogues  and 
rabbinical  training,  but  by  restrictions  af- 
fecting traditional  foods  and  customs. 

Jews  are  treated  as  a  nationality,  regard- 
less of  religious  practice,  and  the  nation- 
ality listed  in  their  identity  dociunents  is 
that  of  "Jew."  Their  distinctive  language 
activities  and  community  institutions  have 
now  been  reduced  almost  to  zero,  unlike 
those  of  other  national  groups.  Any  more 
than  the  present  minimal  level  of  Yiddish- 
language  activities  is  discouraged.  The  ter- 
ritorial Jewish  "homeland"  projected  in 
Blrobljan  Is  an  admitted  failure.  There  la 
strong  pressure  toward  assimilation,  and  a 
marked  asslmUatlon  in  practice;  yet  the 
compulsory  nationality  label  remains. 

Jews  are  well  represented  in  the  artistic 
and  scientific  professions,  and  are  relatively 
numerous  in  the  middle  levels  of  the  eco- 
nomic hierarchy.  But  they  have  lost  the 
strong  position  at  top  levels  of  the  party 
that  was  held  after  the  revolution,  and  are  . 
virtually  excluded  from  sensitive  areas  of 
the  bureaucracy  and  the  army.  Their  rela- 
tive position  in  the  professions  is  certain  to 
fall  as  more  non-Jews  become  qualified  with 
the  spread  of  education.  Jews  probably  have 
a  higher  average  income  than  other  groups, 
but  It  is  something  of  a  disadvantage  for 
individuals  of  given  career  potential  to  be 

mT  ft  Offish 

The  existence  of  Israel  renders  Soviet  Jews 
vulnerable  to  official  attack  on  grounds  of 
divided  loyalty;  emigration  Is  forbidden. 
They  are  also  suspect  for  having  ties  with 
Western  Jewry,  and  contacts  with  foreigners 
are  discouraged. 

While  the  Department  of  State  has  ho 
basis  on  which  to  assess  authenticity  of 
charges  made  against  either  Jewish  or  any 
other  defendants  In  these  trials,  the  pub- 
licity given  such  trials  would  Burely  buttress 
already  existing  antl-Semltlc  prejudices 
through  the  association  of  Identlflably  Jew- 
ish persons  virith  alleged  criminal  violations. 
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There  recentlj^has  been  a  decline  In  such 
publicity,  although  the  number  of  Jew- 
ish names  among  those  reported  as  sen- 
tenced   remains    disproportionately    high 

Regarding  possible  remedial  action  on  be- 
half of  Soviet  Jews  by  the  US.  Government 
through    diplomatic    channels,    the    Depafl" 
ment  continues  to  believe  that  formal  U  S^ 
Government    representations    to    the    Soviet 
Government  would   not  be   In   the  best  in- 
terest of  Soviet  Jews.     These  representations 
could  in  fact  antagonize  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  the  detriment  of  Soviet  Jews.     In 
the  past,  the  Soviet  Government  has  often 
accused  Soviet  Jews  of  susceptibility  to  sub- 
versive foreign  Influences  and  of  being  agents 
of  foreign   states,   most   particularly    of   the 
United   Stares   and   Israel.     It  hardly  would 
be   to   the   interest  of    Soviet   Jews   for   the 
United  States  to  take  actions  which  would 
seem  to  lend  credence  to  this  charge.     For- 
mal actions  by  the  U.S.  Government  or  its 
official  representatives  could   have  this  un- 
fortunate  result  and  also  lose  In   effective- 
ness because  of  the  tendency  In  many  areas 
to  dismiss  US    moves   Involving   the  Soviet 
Union   as   motivated   primarily   by  cold   war 
considerations 

Where  feasible,  the  U.S.  Government  can 
and  does  support  moves  designed  to  bring 
about  an  Improvement  In  the  lot  of  Soviet 
Jewry  reduce  the  negative  pressures  on  the  r 
religious  life,  and  restore  their  opportuni- 
ties to  enjoy  their  rich  cultural  heritage 
The  situation  of  the  Jews  and  other  minor- 
ities in  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  subject  of 
continuing  concern  to  the  U.S.  Government 
Within  the  Inherent  limitations  mentioned 
above,  the  Department  will  continue  to  work 
for  an  Improvement  In  the  life  of  the  Jewish 
people  of   the   Soviet  Union. 

Appeals  by  private  organizations  and  Indi- 
viduals to  the  soviet  authorities  are  believed 
most  likely  to  bring  about  a  change  In  Soviet 
DoUcy  affecting  Soviet  Jews.  Such  appeals 
nUKht  heighten  the  Soviet  Governments 
sensitivity  on  this  subject  and  encourage  a 
decrease  In  Its  mistreatment  of  these  unfor- 
tunate people.  

Since  the  fate  of  Soviet  Jewry  U  of  con- 
cern to  the  world  community,  serious  thought 
might  be  given  to  a  united  appeal  of  private 
organizations  representing  worldwide  Jewry 
and    if  pcaslble.  other  religious  groups. 
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that  local  communities  should  turn  their 
backs  on  Federal  assistance  when  It  Is  avall- 

*  The  only  result  of  a  refusal  by  South 
Bend  for  Instance,  to  accept  Federal  assist- 
ance for  a  local  project  would  be  to  make 
more  money  available  to  cities  which  reject 
the  chamber  of  commerce  local-responslbll- 

Ity  concept. 

If  the  chamber  of  commerce  really  wants 
an  end  to  federally  assisted  public  housing, 
urban  renewal  and  perhaps  other  things.  It 
ought  to  concentrate  Its  efforts  on  Congress. 
It  is  doubtful  that  It  will  get  to  first  base  ad- 
vising local  communities  to  reject  Federal  aid 
as  long  as  Congress  goes  on  making  funds 
available.  ^     ^  ,     ^.  _ 

Call  It  taking  from  the  poor  to  help  the 
rich  or  whatever  you  please,  this  U  the  way 

It  Is. 

Those  who  would  have  South  Bend  re- 
nounce Federal  assistance  for  worthy  public 
works.  Including  public  housing  If  the  need 
Is  clearly  demonstrated,  aren't  facing  up  to 
realities.  For  the  truth  Is  that  as  long  as 
the  Federal  funds  are  made  available  they 
wUl  be  spent  somewhere  In  the  United 
States  As  Federal  taxpayers,  the  people  of 
South  Bend  surely  are  entitled  to  a  fair  share 
In  the  allotments. 

Would  anyone  su^eest  todav  that  the 
people  of  his  community  should  reject  Fed- 
eral road  construction  help  when  It  Is  avail- 
able?   The  principle  Is  the  same. 


FEDERAL  PUBUC  HOUSING  AND 

XJRBAN  RENEWAL  PROGRAMS 
Mr   BAYH.     Mr.  President,  in  recent 
months   there   has   been   an   Increasing 
attack  on  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
public  housing  and  urban  renewal  pur- 
poses.   The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  example,  has  advocated  that  local 
chambers    should    oppose    communities 
accepting  such  aid.     An  editorial  which 
appeared  last  Sunday  in  the  South  Bend 
Tribune  pointed  out  the  ineffectiveness 
of  this  type  of  approach.     Because  this 
editorial    raises    a    question    which    is 
worthy  of  serious  consideration.  I  wish 
to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BAXKmo  Up  Wkono  Tbk« 
The  US.  Chamber  of  Commerce  contends 
that  the  Federal  public  housing  and  urban 
renewal  programs  have  the  effect  of  taking 
from  the  poor  to  subsidize  the  rich.  Accord- 
ingly. It  has  urged  local  chamber  of  com- 
merce units  to  go  on  record  In  support  of 
local  responsibility  for  public  housing  and 
renewal  projects. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  virtue  of  self- 
reliance.  It  la  hard  to  subscribe  to  the  theory 


A  COMMITMENT  TO  DEMOCRACY 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress is  under  attack  from  many  quar- 
ters. There  are  those  who  clamor  for 
so-called  reforms  and  changes  in  the 
organization  and  operation  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  National  Govem- 

inent.  _ 

As  a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee. 
I  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  review 
and  study  many  of  these  suggestions. 
Some  have  merit:  most  do  not. 

One  of  the  most  thoughtful  discus- 
sions of  this  problem  is  contained  in  an 
address  by  my  colleague.  Senator  Hruska, 
to  a  University  of  Nebraska  Convocation 
In  Lincoln  on  February  13.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent.  Mr.  President,  that  ex- 
cerpts from  Senator  Hruskas  well-rea- 
soned remarks  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


A    COMMmiKNT   TO   D«MOC»ACT 

(Excerpts  from  the  remarks  of  Senator 
Roman  L.  Hruska.  University  of  Nebraska, 
February  13.  1»«4) 

One  can  turn  in  any  direction  these  days 
and  see  government  on  trial.  I  do  not  limit 
myself  to  democratic  forms  of  government, 
although  that  Is  what  concerns  us  most. 
Man  seems  to  be  losing  his  struggle  to  live 
In  a  stable  society,  protected  In  his  personal 
rights  and  free  to  further  his  Individual  In- 
teresu.  as  mobs  Uke  matters  in  their  own 

hands.  ^  ^        

Perhaps  too  much  was  expected  too  soon 
of  the  newly  formed  nations  carved  out  of 
the  great  colonial  empires  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury The  reporU  from  across  Africa  and 
southeast  Asia  would  dishearten  the  Incor- 
rigible optimist  as  government  after  govern- 
ment topples  or  teeters  on  the  brink  of  an- 
archy The  tide  of  rising  expectations,  as 
Governor  Stevenson  described  the  times.  Is 

ebbing.  ,     ^^ 

More  disappointing,  perhaps.  Is  the  pat- 
tern unfolding  In  our  own  hemisphere,  where 
nations  endowed  with  strong  constitutions 
are  endangered  by  philosophies  alien  to  their 
soil  We  have  taken  a  special  interest  In 
these  nations,  flattered  that  they  found  our 


system  of  government  most  to  their  liking 
Although  our  cultures  stem  from  different 
sources   our  relations  have  been  particularly 
close  as.  Indeed,  we  have  sought  to  form  an 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

These  countermovements  are  not  ine  ex- 
clusive concern  o'  professional  diplomats. 
The  tremors  of  parliamentary  crises  reach 
out  and  affect  the  stabUlty  and  progress  of 
all  governments,  and  Involve  the  security  and 
prosperity  of  mankind  We  need  only  to  re- 
call  the  bold  headlines  In  our  dally  news- 
papers  to  realize  how  deeply  our  Nation  Is 
drawn  Into  International  affairs  and  how 
dangerous  can   be   such  developmerts. 

A  trainer  plane  strays  Into  East  Germany 
and  three  American  lives  are  lost.  An  Amer- 
ican flag  is  hoisted  over  a  public  high  school 
in  Panama  and  four  American  "oWlers  are 
dead.  American  teachers  are  expelled  from 
Ghana  and  American  families  are  evacuated 
from  Cyprus.  MeanwhUe  American  casual- 
ties continue  to  mount  in  Vietnam. 

AS  was  written  by  Thomas  Paine  In  our  own 
Revolutionary  period,  these  are  the  times 
that  try  men's  souls.  Government  as  an  In- 
stitution is  on  trial  and  established  proce- 
dures for  assuring  law  and  order  "«  ""d" 
terrific  stress  It  Is  difficult  enough  to  wit- 
ness such  events  uansplrlng  In  other  lands 
and  to  wonder  what  Is  their  meaning.  To  be 
the  victim  of  such  transgressions  ourselves 
magnifies  the  problem. 

We  have  this  aspect,  as  Just  one.  to  con- 
sider Whether  other  nations  are  com- 
mitted to.  and  capable  of,  protecting  their 
soverelg  ty  and  system  of  SO^^^nmtnt.'w^ 
are  Whether  other  nations  care  and  show 
concern  for  the  liberty  and  security  of  each 
individual  citizens,  we  do 

In  the  face  of  those  American  Uvea  that 
were  lost  and  the  safe  conduct  that  U  Jeo- 
pardized, we  are  hard  put  to  lUten  to  voices 
urging  restraint  and  reason  If  our  system 
of  self-government  U  being  so  tried  by  such 
forces,  we  stand  ready  to  defend.  Con- 
fronted by  flagrant  acts  of  aggression  we  we 
sorely  tempted  to  wield  that  big  stick  which 
is  poised  to  knock  out  any  force  threatening 
ouTfreedom.  It  is  natural  and  understand- 
able to  wonder  why  we  should  be  the  fall 
Kuy  for  the  fiascos  of  other  nations  and  why 
all  the  while,  we*  are  caUed  upon  to  risk 
our  lives  and  expend  our  treasure  In  their 

%o  pursue  this  point  further,  perhaps  the 
answer  Is  found  In  part  in  the  alternatives 
we  face  It  Is  a  truism  to  observe  that  the 
world  Is  constantly  shrinking.  Where  be- 
fore natural  boundaries  and  an  Inevitable 
lapse  of  time  Insulated  us  from  the  repercus- 
sions of  holocaust  abroad,  they  no  longer  can 
today  Missiles  move  In  minutes,  messages 
in  seconds.  What  now  happens  abroa^  has 
a  virtually  Instantaneous  effect  at  home 
The  heritage  of  two  world  wars,  a  Korean 
conflict,  and  a  Cuban  crisis  In  the  living  gen- 
erations perhaps  has  brought  a  shattering  of 
confidence  In  government  and  a  consequent 
unleashing  of  forces  that  may  bring  down 
clvUlzatlon  ItseU. 

If  this  Is  a  true  appraisal,  there  was  never 
a  greater  urgency  to  recommit  ourselves  to 
the  rule  of  law.  Current  events  the  world 
over  portray  the  tragic  consequences  of  gov- 
ernment paralyzed  by  civil  disorder.  Human 
aspirations  as  basic  as  the  desire  for  enough 
to  eat  and  for  a  decent  place  In  which  to  live 
are  trampled  underfoot.  Individual  dignity 
is  forfeited  to  the  fortunes  of  war.  Certainly, 
most  of  all,  the  opportunity  to  devise  Institu- 
tions and  procedures  to  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  vanishes  as  the  people  sink  Into  a 
state  of  subservience. 

For  those  whose  full-time  occupation  Is 
centered  on  our  system  of  self-government,  as 
is  mine  this  commitment  to  the  rule  of  law 
is  not  doctrinaire.  I  do  not  propose  that  our 
method  U  the  millennium.  We  know  well 
enough  that  any  system  cannot  be  trans- 
planted to  aU  political  environments,  w- 
gardless  of  the  particular  form  adopted,  how- 
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ever,  what  to  essential  Is  that  the  roots  of 
responsible  government  take  hold.  We  can- 
not escape  history.  A  government  of  laws 
based  on  a  recognition  of  the  principles  of 
social  Justice  and  of  the  Interdependence  of 
rights  and  responsibilities  Is  Indtopensable  to 
the  maintenance  of  ordered  liberty. 

Tet  there  to  a  growing  doubt  sensed  and 
shared  In  the  world  today  over  the  obso- 
lescence of  such  Ideas.  From  the  pressures 
placed  upon  mankind.  It  would  seem  that  the 
world  Is  impatient  for  1984.  A  pattern  of 
endless  repetition  Indicates  that  the  progress 
of  too  many  nations  may  be  secured  through 
the  force  of  a  strong  man  or  group  of  men. 
who  seize  power  by  violence  and  exercise  con- 
trol through  force  of  arms.  Disagreement 
with  their  methods  twlngs  swift  reprtoal.  The 
rest  to  familiar  knowledge. 

Challenged  by  such  fierce  but  false  doc- 
trines, let  us  renew  our  commitment  to  de- 
mocracy. Let  us  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  man  was  meant  to  be  free.  I^t  us  rath- 
er practice  and  proclaim  on  these  shores  and 
across  the  seven  seas  our  belief  In  the  dignity 
of  the  Individual  and  the  propriety  of  free 
Institutions. 

In  our  struggle  to  preserve  freedom,  which 
I  perceive  will  not  end  in  my  lifetime  nor  In 
yours,  there  Is  still  time  to  ask  ourselves  how 
well  we  are  abiding  In  the  concept  of  ordered 
liberty  among  our  fellow  citizens  and  our- 
selves. Fundamentally,  does  this  not  call  for 
an  exercise  of  self-restraint,  utUlzlng  to  the 
full  extent  the  traditional  procedures  of  the 
courtroom  and  the  deliberative  procedures  of 
the  Congress.  The  rights  of  free  speech  and 
to  petition  one's  elected  representatives  are 
the  great  weai>ons  of  liberty,  but  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  used  may  spell  the  differ- 
ence between  democracy  and  mobocracy. 

At  the  crossroads  where  our  Nation  now 
stands,  we  may  ask  what  price  Is  paid  for 
an  impatience  with  progress  that  downgrades 
the  legal  procedures  by  which  sure  progress 
Is  won.  Should  we  not  hear  the  belto  toll 
when  our  court  system  to  under  attack,  when 
bias  or  prejudice  Is  Imputed  and  when  dis- 
paraging remarks  are  made  about  decisions 
Instead  of  pursuing  an  appeal  In  one  form 
or  another.  Isolated  Incidents  of  this  kind 
would  not  be  dtoturblng  or  even  worth  men- 
tioning, but  a  repeated  pattern  which  cap- 
tures popular  fancy  and  leads  to  reckless 
efforts  to  curb  the  courts  oan  Jeopardize 
freedom. 

Closer  to  home,  attacks  on  the  Congress 
are  as  old  as  the  Institution  Itself.  Placed 
In  perspective,  most  of  them  can  be  accepted 
as  an  occupational  hazard.  I  can  assure 
you  they  never  go  unheeded,  however  often 
they  come.  If  only  to  find  a  grain  of  good 
sense  that  might  apply. 

However,  a  virulent  strain  has  recently  de- 
veloped which  challenges  the  fimctlon  of  the 
Congress  and  denies  Its  rlghtfiil  role.  Its 
precedents  and  procedures  become  causes  for 
alarm  and  despair  as  If  by  definition  nothing 
efficient  and  expeditious  can  possibly  be  done 
In  such  an  Institution,  measuring  Its  success 
by  those  crltwia  alone. 

There  Is  a  danger  In  such  a  frame  of  mind. 
The  Congress  Is  peculiarly — and.  In  a  grow- 
ing nation,  Increasingly — the  Instrument  of 
the  people.  Here  Is  where  they  have  direct 
access  to  their  Goverment  to  make  It  move 
or.  at  least,  respond.  Here  to  where  they 
can  press  their  petitions  and  seek  appro- 
priate relief.  None  In  Congress  to  so  busy 
he  has  no  time  to  see  those  he  represents. 
None  Is  so  sheltered  or  secure  that  he  can- 
not be  bothered.  Through  the  ballot  box  the 
power  to  kept  close  to  home  and  the  elected 
representatives  do  not  stray  far  or  for  very 
long. 

It  would  be  foolhardy  to  profess  that  the 
Congress  has  no  Imperfections  or  could  not 
benefit  from  any  reforms.  Obviously  It  has 
and  Just  as  obviously  It  can  again.  But  not 
all  proposals  which  sail  under  the  flag  of 
reform    serve    that    cause.      Indeed,    many 
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would  destroy  or  diminish  legislative  power. 
The  Congress  today  to  undergoing  one  of  Its 
severest  sieges  There  Is  an  articulate  school 
which  believes  that  the  Congress  meddles  In 
too  many  things.  It  follows,  by  that  logic, 
that  congressional  power  should  be  cut  down 
or.  preferably,  transferred. 

To  be  sure,  the  campaign  has  no  Intention 
of  immobilizing  the  Congress.  Moreover, 
their  arguments  have  a  veneer  of  respectabil- 
ity. Government  has  grown  large  and  the 
needs  of  the  people  are  diverse.  Their  prob- 
lems are  unpredictable  and  frequently  ur- 
gent. Legtolatlve  action  takes  the  longer 
view.  To  get  a  bill  enacted  requires  time  and 
runs  many  hazards.  The  steps  are  well 
known.  As  one  whose  business  It  Is  to  steer 
legtolatlon  over  the  course,  I  will  testify  that 
It  to  not  easy.  Those  who  are  frustrated  by 
that  thought  fall  to  see  the  good  reason  for 
that  course.  Bills  tested  by  crosscurrents  of 
public  exposure  and  flood  rebate  season  In  the 
process,  and  only  those  which  demonstrate 
public  value  survive.  Realizing  the  general 
applicability  of  Its  actions,  what  better  gage 
to  there? 

To  downgrade  the  legtolatlve  process  be- 
cause of  Its  deliberative  character  endangers 
our  system  of  self-government.  Again,  the 
alternatives  make  thto  clear.  One  proposal 
currently  advanced  to  that  the  Congress  txirn 
over  Its  lawmaking  duties  to  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive and  exercise  a  veto  power  if  there  to 
disagreement  with  hto  dectolons.  Another 
proposal  calls  for  the  Congress  to  rellnqutoh 
Its  Independent  role  and  ratify  those  well 
considered  recommendations  which  are  regu- 
larly sent  to  Capitol  Hill. 

Under  either  method  how  long  would  It 
be  before  the  rule  of  law  would  become  a 
thing  of  the  past?  Following  a  century  and 
a  half  of  colonial  experience,  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment was  devised  which  in  theory  and 
practice  has  assxired  the  people  that  it  will 
be  they  who  determine  the  destiny  of  their 
Republic. 

The  changing  times  have  not  made  that 
concept  obsolete.  The  Constitution  to  as 
viable  today  as  when  It  was  formally  ratified. 
With  no  pretense  of  being  a  perfect  Instru- 
ment to  govern  the  affairs  of  men.  it  has 
assured  a  more  perfect  union.  Meastu-ed 
against  the  great  movements  of  our  history, 
the  machinery  has  rarely  failed.  Due  in  large 
part  to  the  remarkable  foresight  and  in- 
genuity of  those  who  drafted  the  document, 
"strong  men" — whether  an  individual  or  a 
group,  whether  through  economic  or  politi- 
cal sanctions — have  never  gained  control  and 
manipulated  the  forces  of  government. 

To  honor  our  commitment  to  democracy, 
we  must  fix  firmly  In  our  minds  the  first 
principles  through  which  oxir  Government 
performs  and  hold  them  inviolate.  Against 
the  countervailing  presstires  of  190  million 
people,  we  must  perceive  and  preserve  the 
logic  of  those  fundtmiental  doctrines  of  sepa- 
ration of  power,  of  distribution  of  power 
among  the  several  strata,  and  of  reserva- 
tion of  undelegated  pKJwer  in  the  people. 

Asked  what  the  Constitutional  Convention 
had  chosen  for  a  new  form  of  government  for 
the  several  States,  Benjamin  Franklin  re- 
plied, "A  republic  if  you  can  keep  It.  I  do 
not  minimize  the  dangers  that  face  it  in 
these  troubled  days.  Nor  do  I  despair  for  its 
survival.  But  it  will  take  a  cltizeru-y  sensi- 
tive to  the  delicate  mechanism  of  democracy, 
which  has  demonstrated  its  stability  to  with- 
stand the  most  turbulent  times  but  which 
to,  nevertheless,  capable  of  destruction. 
With  the  vested  interest  we,  the  people,  have 
in  its  preservation,  it  to  now  time  to  renew 
oxir  commitment." 


BLUNDERS      IN      DEALING      WITH 

RUSSIA 

Mr.  THURMOND.     Mr.  President.  I 

have  been  very  much  impressed  with  an 

Associated  Press  news  article  which  at- 


tempts to  summarize  the  highlights  in 
what  appears  to  be  a  most  interesting 
new  book  by  Mr.  Robert  Murphy  who 
held  key  State  Department  positions 
under  three  Presidents.  The  book  is 
entitled  "Diplomat  Among  Warriors" 
and  is  being  published  by  Doubleday  & 
Co.  in  New  York  City. 

I  particularly  commend  this  book  to 
all  Members  of  the  Congress  and  espe- 
cially the  Senate,  where  we  are  charged 
with  certain  responsibilities  in  the  field 
of  foreign  relations,  and  also  to  every 
member  of  the  State  Department  and  all 
others  in  the  executive  branch  who  In 
any  way  affect  the  formulation  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 

In  reading  this  article.  Mr.  President. 
I  find  myself  in  complete  agreement 
with  many  points  Mr.  Murphy  has  made, 
particularly  his  observation  that  "there 
are  those  in  places  of  influence  who  have 
convinced  themselves  that  a  cooperative 
understanding  with  Moscow  and  even 
with  Pelping  can  be  arranged."  This. 
Mr.  President,  is  the  primary  considera- 
tion on  which  our  foreign  policy  deci- 
sions turn,  as  was  pointed  up  yesterday 
in  a  speech  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk,  where  he  put  special  emphasis  on 
the  possibiUty  that  the  Communist 
leaders  and  their  countries  may  evolve 
into  peaceful  Socialists.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
AP  article  from  the  February  21.  1964. 
issue  of  the  Greenville  News,  of  Green- 
ville. S.C.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ex-DiPLOMAT  Bats  U.S.  Made  Cobtlt 
Blundess  in  Dealing  With  Russia 
Washington. — Robert  Murphy,  a  top  dip- 
lomat under  three  Presidents,  says  the 
United  States  has  made  a  costly  series  of 
blunders  in  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  a  book  to  be  publtohed  Friday  he  sug- 
gests the  United  States  should  develop  a 
sterner  pwUcy  line. 

Recalling  that,  in  its  early  days,  America 
preferred  fighting  pirates  rather  than  brib- 
ing them.  Murphy  describes  such  a  policy 
as  preferable  to  the  recent  easy  procedure 
of  our  Government  In  buying  off  Cubans 
and  Russians.  .  ^  ^  , 

He  also  says  that.  In  the  case  of  Cuba  s 
Fidel  Castro,  "most  Americans  are  dtomayed 
at  the  willingness  of  VS.  Government  to 
barter  with  and  pay  ransom  to  a  hostile, 
sawdvist  dictator." 

The  United  States  last  year  ransomed  hun- 
dreds of  survivors  of  the  abortive  Cuban  In- 
vasion of  1961. 

Murphy's  book.  "Diplomat  Among  War- 
rlers."  running  through  458  pages  in  40  years 
of  history,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  sweep- 
ing collections  of  crltictoms  of  U.S.  policy  In 
World  War  II,  the  Korean  war,  and  tlie  Bast- 
West  cold  war  so  far  made  public  by  a  man 
who  was  In  on  most  of  the  secret  plans  and 
many  of  the  top  policy  dectolons  of  those 
fateful  events. 

policy  qxtistion 
The  crltictoms  pose  a  major  policy  ques- 
tion for  the  future,  because  most  of  them 
are  derived  from  Murphy's  conviction  that 
on  too  many  occasions  the  United  States  has 
not  been  prominent  in  calling  a  Communtot 
bluff  Nor  does  he  feel  that  thto  country  has 
been  determined  enough  in  Instotlng  on  Its 
own  Interests,  or  ready  enough  to  risk  a 
showdown  even  at  the  cost  of  war. 

Murphy  suggests  that  the  United  States  Is 
periodically  mtoled  by  Soviet  drives  for  peace- 
ful   coextotence.      He    described    that    as    a 
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moldy  Lenin  doctrine  employed  by  the 
Kremlin  to  obscure  Its  aggressive  threats  and 
pressures  In  various  parts  of  the  world 

"Even  today."  Murphy  says,  "there  are 
those  In  places  of  Influence  who  have  con- 
vinced themselves  that  a  cooperative  under- 
standing with  Moscow  and  even  with  Helping 
can  be  arranged  " 

Miirphy  served  as  top  US.  diplomat  In  oc- 
cupied Germany  after  World  War  II  following 
up  his  work  as  chief  diplomatic  adviser  to 
Oen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  when  he  was 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  In  Europe  dur- 
ing the  war. 

Subsequently  Murphy  was  Ambassador  to 
Belgium  and  to  Japan  He  became  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State  In  1953.  Second 
Under  Secretary  In  1959.  shortly  before  retire- 
ment. As  Under  Secretary  he  was.  during 
those  6  years,  the  foremost  professional 
diplomat  In  the  State  Department. 

His  book  takes  Its  title  from  the  fact  that 
much  of  his  career  was  spent  In  close  as- 
sociation with  US  military  officers.  The 
book  Is  being  published  by  Doubleday  &  Co., 
Inc.,  of  New  York. 

CALLED    BLXTNDCRS 

Among  actions  which  Murphy  brands  as 
blunders  or  mistakes,  he  mentions  President 
Elsenhower's  decision  In  May  1960  to  take 
personal  responsibility  for  the  U-2  recon- 
naissance plane  flights  over  the  Soviet  Union. 
One  of  the  planes  had  been  shot  down  on 
May  1  and  the  pilot  taken  prisoner. 

Murphy  says  Elsenhower's  action  gave 
Premier  Khrushchev  a  pretext  for  taking  of- 
fense, for  canceling  the  big  four  summit  con- 
ference and  for  calling  off  a  scheduled  Elsen- 
hower tour  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  former  diplomat  considers  the  loss 
of  the  Elsenhower  tour  a  blow  to  U.S.  alms 
at  that  time  for  making  a  great  Impact  on 
the  Russian  people 

Murphy  Is  sharply  critical  of  the  failure 
of  the  United  States  and  Britain  to  get  com- 
prehensive written  agreements  with  the  So- 
viet Union  covering  their  rights  to  access 
across  East  Germany  to  Berlin  He  also 
argues  that  when  the  Soviets  blockaded  Ber- 
lin In  194a.  the  United  States  made  a  major 
error  In  not  challenging  the  Soviet  action 
with  force. 

The  Berlin  blockade.  Murphy  writes,  pro- 
vided one  occasion  "In  my  long  career  where 
I  feel  I  should  have  resigned  In  public  pro- 
test against  Washington's  policy"  He 
brands  the  Berlin  airlift,  by  which  the  US. 
Air  Force  kept  the  blockaded  city  alive,  as  a 
deceptive  victory  and  said  the  US.  failure  to 
call  the  Soviet  bluff  led  eventually  to  the 
Communist  North  Korean  attack  on  South 
Korea  In  1950.  about  a  year  after  the  Ber- 
lin blockade  was  broken. 

"I  still  deeply  regret."  Murphy  writes,  "that 
I  was  associated  with  an  action  which  caused 
Soviet  leaders  to  downgrade  US  determina- 
tion and  capability  and  led,  I  believe,  to  the 
subsequent  Communist  provocation  In 
Korea." 

As  Murphy  sees  the  history  of  the  cold 
war.  the  US.  attitude  started  with  President 
PrankUn  D  Roosevelt's  grand  design  which 
called  for  United  States-Soviet  cooperation 
through  the  United  Nations  to  preserve  world 
stability   and   peace    after   World    War    II 


COMPARISON  OP  U.S.  CONSTI- 
TUTION AND  UNITED  NATIONS 
CHARTER 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  prize-winning  essay  written 
by  Miss  Margaret  Merrill,  who  I  am  in- 
formed is  a  former  South  Carolinian, 
now  residing  at  3  Ringbit  Road.  Rolling 
Hills.  Calif.  The  essay  is  entitled  "A 
Comparison  of  the  US.  Constitution  and 
the  United  Nations  Charter."  and  pre- 


sents some  very  interesting  points  which 
concern  me  and  should  be  of  concern  to 
all  Americans  who  are  more  interested  in 
opportunity  than  Government  handouts. 
I  call  particular  attention  to  the  next 
to  the  last  paragraph  in  the  essay  which 
reads  as  follows: 

In  summary.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
U.S.  Constitution  has  a  much  longer  philo- 
sophical and  legal  history.  It  Is  much  more 
clearly  and  concisely  written.  The  Con- 
stitution governs  our  Nation  whereas  the 
charter  Is  the  code  for  the  UN  organiza- 
tion. The  philosophy  of  the  Constitution 
and  that  of  the  charter  are  almost  diamet- 
rically opposed — the  former  expressing  the 
belief  that  the  sole  purpose  of  government 
is  protection  of  Individual  rights;  the  lat- 
ter that  the  Government  must  care  for  every 
phase  of  the  people's  lives  as  they  are  not 
capable  of  doing  It  for  themselves. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  one  of  the  best 
assessments  I  have  read  on  the  basic 
principles  set  forth  in  our  Constitution 
as  compared  with  the  socialist-type  phi- 
losophy which  is  permeated  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

I.  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  essay  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being   no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 
A    Comparison    or    thk    US.    CoNsnrtrnoN 

AND    THE     UNrrKD     NATIONS     CHARTHl 

(By  Margaret  Merrill) 
Two  of  the  most  fateful  documenU  In  the 
lives  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  today 
are  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  the  United 
Nations  Charter  Because  of  their  effect 
on  the  lives  of  everyone,  it  Is  Important 
that  we  have  an  understanding  of  them.  I 
shall  compare  first  the  background  of  the 
Constitution  with  that  of  the  Charter;  and 
secondly,  the  documents  themselves. 

I.    BACKCKOUNDS 

The  UN.  Charter  has  approximately  4  years 
of  written  precedent,  although  Indirectly  the 
concept  of  a  world  governing  body  Is  trace- 
able to  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  late 
19th  century  philosophy.  Francis  A.  Thomas, 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  United 
Nations,  said  that  the  Atlantic  Charter,  pro- 
mulgated August  14.  1941.  was  the  first  di- 
rect link  In  the  chain  that  formed  the  United 
Nations. 

Using  the  analogy  of  two  chains,  the  first 
important  link  for  the  constitutional  chain 
Is  the  Magna  Carta,  set  forth  June  15.  1215 
Four  other  important  links  In  the  constitu- 
tional and  charteral  chains  are  respectively: 
The  Declaration  of  Independence.  July  4. 
1776.  and  the  Declaration  by  United  Nations. 
January  1.  1942;  the  Continental  Congresses 
and  the  Moscow  and  Teheran  Conferences: 
the  meeting  held  at  Annapolis  In  1786  and 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference  in  1944;  and 
Anally,  the  Constitutional  Convention  In  1787 
and  the  San  Francisco  Conference  In  1945. 
Thus  two  chains  were  forged.  To  what  do 
they  bind  us?  History  alone  will  give  us  the 
answer,  but.  because  we  are  the  ones  who.  of 
necessity,  will  mold  her.  It  Is  Important  that 
we  understand  the  documents  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  which  each  Is,  both  the  expres- 
sion and  result. 

The  Magna  Carta,  drawn  up  by  the  Eng- 
lish barons  In  protest  to  the  highhanded 
actions  of  King  John,  was  the  first  written 
expression  of  feudal  law.  But  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  Magna  Carta  U  that  of  limiting 
the  power  of  the  government  In  order  to 
guarantee  Individual  rights  and  to  prevent 
tyranny.  The  39th  article  contains  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  and  trial  by  Jury,  the  most 
effectual  securities  against  oppression  which 
the  wisdom  of  man  has  devised,  and  the  prin- 
ciple that  Justice  U  the  debt  of  every  gov- 


ernment which  cannot  be  paid  without  ren- 
dering law  cheap,  prompt,  and  equal. 

The  concepts  expressed  In  the  Atlantic 
Charter  are  traceable  to  Woodrow  WUson's 
Fourteen  Points  but  even  more  they  are  the 
result  of  the  general  philosophy  of  the  late 
19th  century.  Unlike  the  feudal  policy  of 
limiting  governmental  authority  "new  lib- 
eralism" sought  to  broaden  and  strengthen 
it — only  governments  are  capable  of  pro- 
viding the  necessary  political,  social,  and 
economic  security  and  stability.  The  At- 
lantic Charter,  an  agreement  between  two 
governments,  gfuarantees  mankind  the  free- 
dom from  many  things  such  as  hunger,  un- 
employment, etc.,  but.  unlike  Magna  Carta, 
It  makes  no  provision  for.  or  even  mention 
of.  the  freedom  to  such  things  as  prc^wrty. 
life,  or  choice. 

Thus,  even  In  the  beginning,  one  finds  not 
only  a  time  difference  In  the  testing  and 
trying  of  Ideas  for  their  validity  In  man's 
relationship  with  one  another— but  also  a 
definite  phlloeophlcal  difference. 

The  Declaration  by  United  Nations  and 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  contain.  In 
a  sense,  the  philosophical  foundations  of  the 
Charter  and  of  the  Constitution.  The  for- 
mer U  a  reconfirmation  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter's  principle*  and  philosophy.  These 
governments.  In  essence,  state  that  the  "new 
liberal"  philosophy  of  a  paternalistic  govern- 
ment Is  the  best  means  of  solving  all  prob- 
lems and  maintaining  peace.  This  Is. 
obviously,  to  be  attained  by  Intergovern- 
mental cooperation.  The  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, like  the  Magna  Carta.  Is  a  docu- 
ment protesting  the  actions  of  an  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  government.  Perhaps  the 
biggest  difference  Is  that  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  deals  with  spiritual.  et«-nal. 
and  moral  values.  It  clearly  states  that  God 
U  supreme  and  man.  His  creature,  must  obey 
His  lavre  The  DeclaraUon  by  United  Na- 
tions Is  concerned  with  material,  temporal, 
and  social  Issues  and  expresses  the  concept 
that   man    Is   the   ultimate    authority. 

Following  the  same  philosophy  as  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Conttnental 
Congresses  were  composed  of  Individuals  who 
risked  their  lives,  fortunes,  and  sacred  honor 
to  secure  for  their  fellow  men  the  right  to 
life,  liberty,  and  property,  and  to  restrict  the 
size  and  {x>^er  «'  government.  The  Moscow 
and  Teheran  Conferences  were  attended  by 
govemmenUl  representatives  who,  risking 
nothing  by  their  attendance,  declared  their 
Intention  of  establishing  as  soon  as  possible 
an  International  organlitlon  to  malnUln 
peace  and  security. 

The  Annapolis  meeting  and  the  Dtimbarton 
Oaks  Conference,  the  fourth  links  In  the 
chain  continued  In  the  same  Ideas. 

The  Continental  Congress  and  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  were  composed  of  the 
same  caliber  of  men  and  Ideas  as  their  re- 
spective backgrounds.  The  men  who  wrote 
the  UJi  Charter  represented  governments, 
not  their  friends  and  neighbors,  as  <"<»  i^« 
Constitutional  Convention  delegates.  The 
chief  archltecu  of  the  Charter  Itself  later 
turned  out  to  be  the  represenUUve  of  our 
most  formidable  enemy  and  an  American 
later  convicted  of  perjury,  Molotov  and  Alger 
Hiss  respectively  The  entire  Charter  ex- 
presses the  late  19th  century  philosophy 
that  man,  being  Irrational,  must  be  cared  for 
and  guided  by  those  few  select  Individuals 
who  are  rational. 

The  philosophy  expressed  In  the  Constitu- 
tion is  almost  diametrically  opposed  to  that 
expressed  In  the  Charter.  The  philosophy 
of  the  Constitution  U  based  upon  the  beliei 
that  man  has  the  ability  to  reason  and  care 
for  himself;  that  the  only  reason  for  govern- 
ment is  to  protect  man's  God-given  rights 
and  hence  the  less  government  the  better 
Thus,  It  U  seen  that  historically  and  phil- 
osophically there  Is  a  vast  difference  between 
the  ConstltuUon  and  the  Charter.  In  fact, 
they  would  seem  to  be  direct  opposltes. 


II.    TUX    DOCUMENTS   THEMSELVXS 


It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  UJI. 
Charter  was  written  In  8  weeks  and  Is  twice 
as  long  as  the  Constitution,  which  took  4Vi 
months.  Coupled  with  this  is  the  fact  that 
the  Charter  is  technically  very  poor.  It  Is 
not  well  organized  and  there  are  Instances  of 
bad  grammar,  the  most  blatant  of  which  Is 
p.aragraph  2,  chapter  4,  article  12.  In  study- 
ing the  U.N.  Charter  one  receives  the  Impres- 
sion that  the  entire  document  was  thrown 
together  in  great  haste.  The  style  Is  very 
rambling  and  vagueness  In  meaning  Is  quite 
evident.  For  example,  one  can  read  chapter 
XIII — the  trusteeship  council — two  or  three 
times  without  being  able  to  decide  who  would 
have  the  final  authority  In  any  given  situa- 
tion. 

Internal  organization  of  the  Charter  Itself 
Is  practically  nonexistent  as  a  look  at  the 
topical  order  of  the  chapters  will  show. 
Actually,  the  Charter  more  resembles  the 
rules  of  a  club  than  the  laws  which  govern  a 
nation.  Here  any  real  comparison  breaks 
down,  for  the  Constitution  Is  the  statement 
of  the  laws  which  govern  our  Nation  WTiUe 
the  Charter  Is  the  code  by  which  the  UJJ. 
organization  Is  run.  and  there  Is  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  a  nation  and  an  organiza- 
tion. 

The  U.8.  Constitution  Is  almost  terse  In 
Us  grammatical  structure  and  word  usage. 
Each  section  Is  expressed  as  clearly  and  con- 
cisely as  possible.  For  example  article  n, 
section  3  says:  "He  (the  President)  shall 
from  time  to  time,  give  to  the  Congress  In- 
formation of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and 
rf-commend  to  their  consideration  such 
measures  as  he  shall  Judge  necessary  and 
expendlent." 

The  clear  and  logical  order  and  expression 
of  the  subjects  dealt  with  by  the  Constitu- 
tion give  evidence  of  much  thought  and 
consideration. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  established  a  re- 
publican form  of  government  which  had 
clearly  defined  powers  and  definite  limits. 
Its  sole  purpose  is  the  protection  of  the 
rights  and  freedoms  bought  with  the  blood 
of  the  Revolution.  Structurally,  the  Gov- 
ernment was  divided  Into  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  Judicial  branches,  each  hav- 
ing Its  own  specific  functions.  At  the  same 
time,  they  were  so  Interlocked  as  to  provide 
effective  checks  on  the  power  of  each  other, 
thus  creating  a  balanced  situation  in  which 
the  rights  and  freedoms  of  the  Individual 
would  not  be  endangered.  The  establish- 
ment and  balancing  of  these  three  branches 
and  their  respective  powers  Is  the  major 
concern  of  the  Constitution  and  almost 
everything  else  Is  left  to  the  States  or  to 
Individual  responsibility.  Designed  to  do 
for  the  individual  only  what  he  cannot  do 
for  himself  without  causing  chaos,  our  con- 
stitutional Government's  only  field  of  action 
Is  protection. 

The  U.N.  Charter  does  not  establish  any 
particularly  recognizable  form  of  govern- 
ment but  rather  creates  the  ruling  and  sub- 
sidiary action  bodies  of  an  organization.  At 
first  glance,  the  power  seems  to  be  divided 
between  the  General  Assembly,  Security 
Council,  and  Secretariat,  which  might  be 
roughly  compared  with  the  House,  Senate, 
and  Executive  respectively.  There  Is  no  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances  to  curb  the 
power  growth  of  any  one  organ.  In  actual- 
ity, the  real  power  is  held  by  the  Security 
Council,  which  exerts  a  controlling  Influence 
In  nearly  every  part  of  the  entire  organiza- 
tion. This  body  has  the  final  say  in  any 
matter  under  Its  immediate  consideration, 
and  can,  if  It  chooses,  step  In  to  arbitrate 
any  situation  which  It  feels  could  become  a 
risk  to  International  peace  and  sectirlty.  As 
aids,  the  charter  establishes  a  police  force 
for  the  Security  Council  and  also  gives  It 
the  power  to  take  any  action — political,  eco- 
nomic, or  military — thought  necessary  for 
the  peaceful  solution  of  a  sltiuUon. 


Besides  Its  political  activities,  the  U.N.  has 
many  other  interests  which  extend  into  every 
phase  of  human  life.  Affiliated  organs  such 
as  UNESCO,  UNICEP,  WHO,  ILO,  and  the 
World  Court  are  examples.  This  activity  Is  a 
result  of  the  19th  century  philosophy  which 
considered  the  individual  as  merely  a  human 
machine  to  be  manipulated  by  the  rational 
elite.  The  charter  does  not  guarantee  the 
individual  certain  rights  as  does  the  Con- 
stitution, but  merely  Informs  him  that  the 
U.N.  win  seek  to  make  all  men  economically 
and  socially  equal  and  will  Insure  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security.  The  right  to  pri- 
vate property,  considered  so  Important  by  the 
Constitution,  is  not  mentioned  by  the  char- 
ter. Actually,  the  majority  of  U.N.  members 
consider  private  property  detrimental  to  the 
common  good  since  It  permits  some  to  attain 
more  than  others,  thus  violating  the  19th 
century  concept  of  equality. 

In  summary.  It  has  been  shovm  that  the 
U.S.  Constitution  has  a  much  longer  philo- 
sophical and  legal  history.  It  Is  much  more 
clearly  and  concisely  written.  The  Constitu- 
tion governs  our  Nation  whereas  the  charter 
U  the  code  for  the  U.N.  Organization.  The 
phlloFophy  of  the  Constitution  and  that  of 
the  charter  are  almost  diametrically  op- 
posed— the  former  expressing  the  belief  that 
the  sole  purpose  of  government  Is  protection 
of  individual  rights;  the  latter  that  the  gov- 
ernment must  care  for  every  phase  of  the 
people's  lives  as  they  are  not  capable  of  doing 
It  for  themselves. 

In  conclusion,  one  can  see  that  neither  ol 
these  two  basic  phllo""ophles  can  very  well 
tolerate  the  existence  of  the  other.  Since  the 
individual  must  live  under  one  or  the  ot*ier 
In  the  future,  it  would  seem  important  for 
him  to  examine  his  beliefs  and  principles, 
choose  accordingly,  and  then  support  his 
choice. 
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PROJECT   PRAYER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
recently  had  the  opportunity  to  help 
launch  Project  Prayer,  a  grassroots  or- 
ganization designed  to  mold  and  crystal- 
lize public  opinion  in  favor  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  UJS.  Constitution,  to  reverse 
the  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions 
against  prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  our 
schools,  and  to  bring  a  halt  to  other 
secularist  successes  which  have  been 
spawned   by   these  Court  decisions. 

One  of  the  interesting  aspects  of  the 
Project  Prayer  movement  is  the  tre- 
mendous  support   being   given   to   this 


cause  by  so  many  movie  personalities  in 
Hollywood.  One  of  these  is  Miss  Rhonda 
Fleming,  who  serves  as  national  co- 
chairman  of  Project  Prayer.  Miss  Flem- 
ing is  not  only  one  of  HDllywood's  tal- 
ented actresses,  but  she  is  also  a  lady  of 
outstand-ng  character  and  intellect. 

I  have  had  called  to  my  attention  an 
article  from  a  California  publication 
which  points  up  the  ded  cation  of  Miss 
Fleming  to  the  Project  Prayer  move- 
ment, and  is  also  contains  the  names 
of  others  in  Hollywood  who  are  likewise 
devoting  much  of  their  efiforts  in  behalf 
of  Project  Prayer.  This  group  includes 
Lew  Ayres.  Mary  Pickford,  Gloria  Swan- 
son,  Pat  Boone.  Walter  Brennan.  Dale 
Evans.  Rhonda  F^em  ng.  Glerm  Ford, 
Johnny  Grant,  Coleen  Gray.  Cormie 
Hines,  Victor  Jory,  Raymond  Massey, 
Terry  Moore.  Ronald  Reagan,  Ginger 
Rogers.  Roy  Rogers.  Jane  Russe'l,  Danny 
Thomas,  and  John  Wajme. 

I  ask  unan'mous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  article  from  the  Febru- 
ary 12.  1964,  issue  of  C  tlzen-News.  to- 
gether with  my  newsletter  of  February 
24,  1964.  entitled  "Project  Praver,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  newsletter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Citizen-News,  Feb   12    19641 
Rhonda  Ft  eminc  To  Btcome  Pr-ducdi 
(By  Hazel  Flynn) 
Rhonda  Fleming,  flaming-haired  beautiful 
Rhonda,  who  Is  so  regular  that  you  Instantly 
say  to  yourself  when  you  meet  her,  "she's 
different  "    Rhonda  is  becoming  a  producer. 
She  already  has  her  own  company.  Rock- 
wood  Enterpriser,  and  she  has  acquired  16- 
percent  ownership  of  Bahama  Cinema  Films 
Ltd.,  which  operates  the  only  existing  studio 
facilities   on    the    island   of   Freeoort.   •    •    • 
Bahama  Cinema  provides  excellent  camera, 
sound,   lighting,   and   other  equipment  and 
an  airplane  for  transportation  to  and  from 
Miami. 

Through  this  company  Rhonda  will  make 
a  musical  on  Huntington  Hartford's  lavish 
new  Paradise  Island  resort.  Hartford  has 
given  p)erml8slon  to  shoot  the  picture,  which 
vrtll  be  In  color,  on  Paradise  Island. 

Rhonda,  of  course,  has  done  countless 
other  Interesting  things  during  her  career 
after  being  discovered  at  Holl3rwood  High. 
She  won  a  "Gateway  to  Hollywood"  contest 
and  then  was  nominated  for  the  academy 
for  her  first  film,  "Spellbound."  with  Gregory 
Peck  and  Ingrld  Bergman. 

Thereafter,  Rhonda  made  about  30  suc- 
cessful films  but  never  crashed  that  coveted 
academy.  Recently  she  decided  to  return 
to  singing  which  she  has  been  unable  to  do 
much  of  during  her  plcturemaklng.  She 
made  a  coast-to-coast  tour  of  night  clubs 
and  concert  halls,  and  this  tour  was  climaxed 
when  she  sang  in  the  HoUywood  Bowl — a 
Gershwin  program. 

She  has  done  even  more  remarkable  things 
than  these.  She  has  turned  down  roles  in 
films  she  believes  are  salacious,  and  has  be- 
come national  cochalrmsn  of  Project 
Prayer.  That's  the  movement  to  get  Con- 
gress to  pass  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution Introduced  by  Congressman  Frank 
Beckd,  of  New  York,  which  vrlll  once  again 
permit  volunteer  nondenomlnatlonal  prayers 
in  public  schools  and  other  public  places. 
There  Is  an  Important  provision  In  the 
amendment  which  states  "nothing  in  this 
bill  shall  constitute  an  establishment  of 
religion." 

The  Becker  bill  is  backed  already  by  143 
Congressmen  and  60  Senators,  it  requires  218 
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to  get  It  out  of  committee.  After  tt  paaaes 
another  fight  will  begin,  for  It  must  be  rati- 
fied by  38  States. 

Rhonda  told  me  all  about  her  prayer  and 
other  activities  recently  when  we  lunched 
at  the  Hollywood  Derby.  As  we  talked 
dozens  of  necks  craned  and  heads  turned 
our  way.  One  timid  tourist  finally  sum- 
moned enough  courage  to  ask  for  her  auto- 
graph, which  she  gladly  gave. 

••A  huge  group  of  stars  are  working  for 
Project  Prayer."  she  said  enthuslastlcaUy. 
"Theres  to  be  a  big  rally  and  show  here  In 
Los  Angeles  at  the  Sports  Arena  February  23. 
sUrtlng  at  7:30  p.m.  The  purpose  Is  to  tell 
people  how  they  can  help  Project  Prayer. 
We  already  have  over  1  million  members  but 
were  going  to  need  15  million  or  more. 

"We  must  hurry.  Do  you  know  why?  The 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  has  sent  a 
letter  demanding  that  all  chaplains  be  re- 
moved from  the  Armed  Services  of  the  United 
States.  If  they  arent  removed  at  once  the 
ACLU  win  bring  suit  to  force  this. 

"Imagine  poor  young  boys  and  men  being 
wounded  or  even  dying  In  Vietnam.  Korea, 
and  other  foreign  countries  and  being  denied 
the  services  of  a  chaplain  How  can  we 
Americans  allow  ourselves  to  be  thus  shoved 
around  by  an  atheistic  minority?" 

"I'll  never  know,"  I  said.  "And  what  I 
can't  understand  Is  why  so  many  fine  Amer- 
icans consent  to  be  part  of  It." 

"We  are  going  to  do  something  '  Rhonda's 
chin  set  determinedly,  "about  Project 
Prayer  I've  never  made  a  film  which  every- 
one can't  see.  I'm  thankful  to  say.  and  I'm 
not  going  to  start  now.  When  they  show  me 
those  scripts  I  Just  say  'No.' 

"Of  course.  I'm  fortunate.  I'm  financially 
able  to  turn  them  down.  Some  actresses 
aren't  and  have  to  do  nude  scenes,  etc.  I  was 
delighted  to  see  that  Dana  Andrews,  presi- 
dent of  the  Screen  Actors  Guild.  Is  trying  to 
do  something  about  that. 

"The  fact  that  I'm  independent  U  all  due 
to  my  business  manager,  Thom  Budde  here" 
(She  pointed  to  the  gentleman  on  her  left). 
"He  also  manages  Joan  Fontaine.  He  has 
really  done  wonders  for  me  In  Just  a  few 
years." 

Budde  and  I  shook  hands  He's  a  bright- 
eyed  alert  chap  whose  name  sounds  Scotch 
but  who  halls  from  our  own  Bdlddle  West. 

•Rhonda  has  great  courage."  he  com- 
mented "Believe  me.  It  takes  courage  to 
turn  down  a  film  which  pays  $100,000  " 

"I'm  really  thrilled  about  the  Paradise  Is- 
land musical."  she  continued  "They  say 
Hartford's  resort  Is  simply  heavenly.  It 
should  make  a  terrific  background." 

"Rhonda  owns  citrus  groves  In  the  Indian 
River  section  of  Florida,"  Budde  confided. 
"Interests  In  high  rise  office  buildings  on 
Wllshlre  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles,  a  2.000-acre 
ranch  near  Perth.  Australia,  which  Is  farmed, 
and  a  sizable  Interest  In  Valley  Music  Theater 
to  be  located  on  Ventura  Boulevard.  In  the 
West  Valley.  Other  Investors  are  Bob  Hope. 
Art  Llnkletter,  and  Ed  Pauley. 

"She  doesn't  go  In  much  for  stocks  but  she 
does  own  some  blue  chips  and  good  bonds 
She  also  owns  a  house  In  Bel-Air  and  a  lot 
of  land  In  the  La  Qulnta  area  of  Palm  Springs 
which  she's  had  for  10  years." 

"AH  sorts  of  things  are  looming."  Rhonda 
divulged,  her  eyes  sparkling.  "I  Just  finished 
•Instant  Love'  with  Rosanno  Brazzl.  a  story 
about  a  coffee  plantation  in  Brazil.  We  shot 
In  S4o  Paulo. 

"What  next?  There's  a  possibility  that  I 
may  do  'The  Sound  of  Music'  for  20th  Cen- 
t\U7-Pox  •  •  •  and  I've  been  oflered  Baker 
Street'  the  musical  version  of  the  life  of 
Sherlock  Holmes  on  Broadway. 

"I  also  plan  to  start  my  own  travel  a^ncy 
and  take  people  on  personally  conducted 
tours  of  the  Orient  and  elsewhere. 

"But  my  most  pressing  problem  Is  Project 
Prayer.  Sam  Canvar  heads  It.  His  address 
18  1717  North  Vine.  Hollywood. 


"Roy  Rogers  and  Dale  Evans  belong  as  do 
the  Shlpsteds.  Randy  Stewart.  Danny 
Thomas.  John  Wayne.  Lou  Ayres.  Pat  Boone, 
Nancy  Davis.  Johnny  Grant.  Colleen  Gray. 
Victor  Jory.  Bryan  Keith.  Terr/  Moore. 
Ronald  Reagan,  and  hundreds  of  others,  di- 
rectors, writers,  and  stars. 

"Ezra  Stone  will  direct  the  big  show  In 
the  Sports  Arena  February  23  Hope  you'll 
be  sure  to  be  there." 

How  can  you  say  "No"  to  a  wonderful  per- 
son like  Rhonda,  who  has  made  such  tre- 
mendous enthusiasm  for  doing  good. 

All  this  and  a  fine  actress  and  singer  too. 
Isn't  she  amazing? 


Project  Pbatdi 
(Newsletter  by  Hon.  Strom  Thurmond.  Feb- 
ruary 24.  1964) 
Prospects  are  becoming  Increasingly  bright 
that  either  the  House  or  the  Senate,  or  both, 
will  come  to  grips  this  year  with  the  question 
of  whether  the  US.  Supreme  Court  decUlons 
against  prayers  In  the  schools  will  be  per- 
mitted to  stand  without  change.  There  U  a 
tremendous  groundswell  of  grassroots  opin- 
ion against  the  Court  rulings  and  the  Increas- 
ing tide  of  secularism  which  these  rulings 
have  spawned,  and  there  are  a  number  of  re- 
ceptive ears  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Since  the  Court  decUlons  against  prayers 
In  1962  and  1963,  the  small  minority  which 
would  take  God  out  of  our  national  life  has 
stepped  up  the  campaign  to  securallze 
America.  Under  attack  now  are  the  pledge 
of  allegiance,  the  national  motto,  the  na- 
tional anthem,  the  use  of  chaplains  In  the 
armed  services,  and  even  the  tax  exempt 
status  of  churches  and  religious  organiza- 
tions. Already  ruled  out  in  some  places  are 
the  singing  of  "America"  because  of  Its  refer- 
ence to  God  In  the  fourth  stanza,  the  singing 
of  Christmas  carols  and  the  display  of  Christ- 
mas trees  In  some  New  England  classrooms, 
and  the  recitation  of  this  simple  grace  by 
schoolchildren  "God  is  great.  God  Is  good. 
Let  us  thank  Him  for  our  food  " 

These  moves  to  make  our  Nation  "neutral 
toward  God, "  as  decreed  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  are  already  being  blunted  In  part  by 
the  grassroots  reaction  against  turning 
America  Into  a  godless  naUon.  letters,  tele- 
grams, and  petitions  have  been  pouring  Into 
Washington  from  all  areas  of  the  country  re- 
questing that  the  Congress  act  to  stop  the 
secularist  drive  and  reverse  the  Court  deci- 
sions 

The  most  effective  action  the  Congress  can 
take  to  stop  the  secularist  successes  Is  to  ap- 
prove and  submit  to  the  States  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.     However, 
this  is  a  difficult  course   to  pursue  because 
to  legally  amend  the  Constitution  requires 
an   affirmative   vote   In    both   Houses  of   the 
Congress  by  a  two-thirds  majority  and  then 
ratification   by   three-fourths  of  the   States. 
Such  action  Is  necessary,  however,  In  view  of 
the  present  attitude  of  the  Court,  which  even 
vetoes  the  Idea  of  placing  the  national  motto. 
"In  God  We  Trust.  "  In  the  Court  chamber  as 
Is  displayed  In  each  House  of  the  Congree*. 
Unfortunately,  the  present  Court  presents  to 
the  secularists  and  socialists  the  easy  way  to 
amend  the  Constitution.     This  U  the  same 
device  which  the  NAACP  employed  after  Jus- 
tice Felix  Frankfurter  suggested  that  Instead 
of  trying  to  go  through  the  Congress  or  the 
people  that  the  NAACP  lawyers  execute  an 
end  run  around  the  constitutional  processes 
and  win  their  way  through  a  Court  Interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution. 

Pending  In  both  the  Senate  and  House 
Judiciary  Committee  are  many  resolutions 
proposing  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
to  reverse  the  court  decisions  against  pray- 
ers. In  essence,  these  proposed  amendments 
provide  that  nonsectarlan  prayers  In  schools, 
where  those  not  desiring  to  pray  are  ex- 
cused from  doing  so,  do  not  constitute  an 
attempt  to  establish  religion  In  violation  of 
the   first   amendment   to  the   Constitution. 


Some  of  these  resolutions  also  sUte  that 
"nothing  In  this  Constitution  shall  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  making  reference  to  be- 
lief In  reliance  upon,  or  Invoking  the  aid  of 
God  or  a  Supreme  Being  In  any  govern- 
mental or  public  document,  proceeding,  ac- 
tivity, ceremony,  school.  Institution,  or  place, 
or  upon  coinage,  currency,  or  obligation  of 
the  United  States." 

Recently  I  had  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate In  launching,  a  nationwide  movement 
to  marshal  and  mold  public  sentiment  for 
winning  approval  of  such  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  The  name  of  the 
movement  Is  Project  Prayer  with  headquar- 
ters at  1717  North  Vine  Street.  Hollywood. 
Calif.  S-rvlng  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
this  organization  are  a  number  of  pronUnent 
Americans  Including  these  movie  personali- 
ties Walter  Brennan.  John  Wayne.  Ronald 
Reagan.  Roy  and  Dale  Rogers,  and  Rhonda 
Fleming.  A  disabled  war  hero.  Sam  Canvar. 
Is  executive  director  of  Project  Prayer. 

A  recent  Gallup  poll  showed  that  more 
than  70  percent  of  Americans  questioned 
endorsed  the  idea  of  prayers  In  our  schools. 
If  this  Is  correct— and  If  anything  It  Is  prob- 
ably a  low  figure — there  Is  sufficient  public 
opinion  to  get  the  Congress  to  act  to  stop 
this  drive  to  make  our  Nation  neutral  toward 
God.  This  opinion,  however,  must  be  crys- 
tallized and  expressed  to  the  Congress  with 
an  overwhelming  show  of  strength  If  Project 
Prayer  Is  going  to  be  successful  in  the  Con- 
gress  this   year. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  today  I  re- 
ceived as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sidney 
Zagri,  legislative  counsel  for  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  re- 
questing that  its  contents  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Congress. 

While  I  have  no  personal  knowledge 
of  the  matter,  the  letter  raises  questions 
of  the  possibility  of  the  infringement  of 
the  constitutional  rights  of  a  defendant. 
I  have  transmitted  the  original  copy 
of  this  letter  to  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervih,  Jr.. 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, for  such  action  as  may  be  deemed 
appropriate. 

Since  matters  of  constitutional  rights 
are  a  concern  to  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress, I  ask  that  the  text  of  a  copy  of 
the  letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

INTHINATIOHAL       BROTHERHOOD      OF 

Teamsters.  Chaufteurs,  Ware- 
hottsemem  &  helpers  of  amer- 
ICA. 

Detroit,  Mich..  FeXnuary  26, 1964. 
Hon.  Hiram  L  Pong. 
Member.  Judiciary  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pono:  I  am  writing  you  this 
letter  because  of  your  long  and  distinguished 
record  and  Interest  In  defending  the  civil 
liberties  of  the  Individual  against  uncon- 
stitutional encroachments  by  the  State. 
Certain  events  which  have  occurred  in  the 
prosecution  by  the  Government  of  James  R. 
Hofla  and  codefendants  In  the  current  trial 
in  the  Federal  court,  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
raise  serious  questions  as  to  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  In  the  United  States.  The 
Department  of  Justice  has  a  responsibility 
to  observe  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
defendants  and   as  an  arm  of  the  court  is 


obliged  to  protect  the  defendants'  rights  to 
a  fair  trial  under  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  fifth  amendment  and  the  fair  trial  guar- 
antees of  the  sixth  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  defendant  has  alleged  violations  of 
these  rights  and  offered  evidence  In  support 
of  such  allegations  which  have  been  uncon- 
troverted  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Further  the  Government  admits  that — 

1.  It  has  conducted  constant  and  unre- 
mitting surveillance  of  the  defendants,  their 
counsel,  and  witnesses  since  the  opening  date 
of  the  trial  until  February  8,  1964.  when 
defendanU'  motions  and  offer  of  proof  were 
presented  to  the  court; 

2.  The  Government  admits  It  employed  an 
Informer,  who  used  his  position  of  confidence 
and  trust  with  the  defendant  Hoffa  to  spy 
on  his  activities  In  the  defense  of  a  prior 
criminal  prosecution; 

3.  It  deliberately  avoided  taking  contem- 
poraneous statements  of  witnesses  and  sub- 
sequently prepared  summaries  of  narrations 
of  the  original  statements,  which  had  the 
effect  of  circumventing  the  Sencks  Act. 

SURVEILLANCE    BY    FEDERAL    AGENTS    OF   THE    DE- 
FENDANTS, THEIR  COUNSEL.  AND  WITNESSES 

It  has  been  alleged  and  evidence  offered  to 
prove  that  Hoffa  and  his  codefendants,  their 
attorneys,   and   witnesses,  have   been   under 
almost  continuous  and  repeated  surveillance 
from    the    time   that   this   trial   commenced 
until    February    8.    1964.     The   Government 
not  only  does  not  controvert  these  allega- 
tions but  admits  to  the  surveillance  charges. 
Such  activities  by  Federal  agents  Included 
surveillance  of  the  hotel  where  the  defend- 
ants and  their  lawyers  were  staying;  of  com- 
munications   by    shortwave    radio    of    the 
whereabouts  and  movements  of  defendants 
and  their  counsel;   of  the  following  of  such 
movements  In   automobiles,  and  of  the   In- 
vading by  a  U.S.  marshal  of  the  defendants' 
headquarters  while  defendants  were  In  trial. 
Positive  proof  of   these  allegations  Is  at- 
tached hereto  In  the  form  of  a  transcript  of 
radio  communications,   carried   on   by   elec- 
tronic equipment,  of  a  vast  network  of  con- 
versations of   Individuals.     These   conversa- 
tions are  Identified,  as  that  of  "U.S.  Govern- 
ment  agents    and    that"  their   conversations 
were  coded  In  great  part."  and  decoded  by 
one  Bernard  B.  Splndel.  an  electronic  tech- 
nician specializing  In  detection  of  listening 
and /or  monitoring  devices  and  other  means 
of  such  surveillance  as  wiretapping,  shadow- 
ing, and  eavesdropping.     His  affidavit  Is  at- 
tached herewith. 

The  motion  charging  surveillance  by  FBI 
agents,  Walter  Sheridan,  and  the  U.S.  marshal 
Is  supported  by  jAotographs  of  FBI  agents 
sitting  In  automobiles  near  the  courthouse 
and  the  hotels,  speaking  Into  a  microphone, 
transcript  of  which  Indicates  reports  of  the 
movements  of  Hoffa,  his  lawyers,  and  wit- 
nesses; photographs  of  FBI  agents  following 
the  defendant  and  his  attorneys;  of  the  U.S. 
marshal  being  caught  In  the  defendant's 
hotel  tampering  with  the  defendant's  de- 
fense materials  Including  briefs  and  records 
In  files;  viewing  of  the  defendant's  move- 
ments through  the  use  of  binoculars  from 
the  windows  of  rooms  In  a  building  adjacent 
to  defense  headquarters. 

surveillance  has  affected  Intimidating  wit- 
nesses who  might  come  forward  with  evi- 
dence for  the  defense. 

Further,  that  one  of  the  purposes  for  the 
requirement  of  a  public  trial  Is  that  there 
Is  a  reasonably  good  possibility  that  persons 
unknown  to  parties  or  their  counsel  by  hav- 
ing knowledge  of  the  facts  In  Issue  may  be 
drawn  to  the  trial.  {Tanksley  v.  U.S.,  145  F. 
(2d)  58;  and  U.S.  v.  Konli.  172  F(2d)  919.) 

What  persons  having  knowledge  of  facts 
that  might  be  helpful  to  this  defendant 
would  come  forward  and  give  Information  to 
the  accused  under  the  circumstances  de- 
scribed above? 


He  would  know,  from  the  publicity  given 
the  surveillance  of  this  case  that  If  he  con- 
tacted the  accused  or  the  accused's  counsel, 
he  would  be  Immediately  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  Government's  agents  with  the 
likelihood  of  inquisitorial  Interrogations  by 
employees  of  the  U.S.  Government,  who  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  who  has  publicly  In 
both  written  and  oral  statements  stated  his 
hostility  toward  the  defendant  Hoffa.  The 
controlling  vice  In  this  situation  Is  the  tend- 
ency that  such  surveillance  has  to  silence  a 
person  who  would  otherwise  speak. 


DEPRIVATION  OF  DEFENDANT'S  RIGHT  TO  COUNSEL 

The  right  of  an  accused  to  assistance  of 
counsel  means  effective  assistance  of  coun- 
sel which  Includes  aid  of  counsel  In  "un- 
tranuneled  and  unimpaired"  consultation  In- 
vestigation and  preparation  for  the  trial. 
{Krull  V.  U.S..  240  P.   (2d)   122.) 

The  defendants  have  been  deprived  of  the 
aid  of  counsel  In  Investigating  the  facts;  the 
right  to  unimpeded  communication  with  his 
counsel;  and  the  assistance  that  would  come 
to  the  defendant  had  his  attorney  not  been 
prevented  by  the  surveillance  of  the  FBI  of 
his  freedom  of  action  In  Interviewing  wit- 
nesses. Attached  hereto  is  affidavit  of  Harry 
Berke,  defense  counsel,  who  states  In  part: 

"Now  I  have  proof  that  during  this  trial  I 
have  been  under  surveillance  by  agents  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

"That  such  surveillance  has  Impeded  me  In 
my  representation  of  the  accused,  that  con- 
sultations with  other  counselors,  witnesses 
and  the  defendant  have  had  to  be  conducted 
In  an  atmosphere  of  apprehension  and  fear 
that  our  meetings  were  being  watched  and 
that  our  activities  were  under  scrutiny.  This 
activity  on  the  part  of  such  i>ersons  caused 
me  to  postpone  several  conferences  previously 
scheduled  with  my  client." 

Here  we  have  a  situation  where  witnesses 
and  defense  counsel  are  being  subjected  to 
extraneous  Influences  to  which  no  party 
In  a  court  proceeding  should  be  subjected. 
No  American  citizen  should  be  subjected  to 
a  trial  In  the  Judicial  branch  when  the  exec- 
utive branch  Is  actively  impeding  every  con- 
stitutional right  that  the  defendant  has. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  AN  INFORMER  BY  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENT IN  THE  PREVIOUS  CRIMINAL  PROSE- 
CUTION RAISES  SERIOUS  QUESTIONS  OF 
ENTRAPMENT  AND  INTERFERENCE  WITH  LAW- 
YER-CLIENT  PRIVILEGE 

Evidence  has  also  been  Introduced  In  said 
case  of  an  Informer  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, who  used  his  position  of  confidence 
and  trust  with  a  defendant,  to  spy  on  his 
activities  m  the  defense  of  a  prior  criminal 
prosecution,  who  sat  In  and  attended  con- 
fences  between  the  defendant  and  his  at- 
torneys with  the  express  purpose  of  report- 
ing the  results  of  his  spying  to  agents  of  the 
United  States,  and  which  informer  almost 
dally  dtirlng  said  criminal  prosecution  re- 
ported and  conveyed  Information  to  agents 
of  the  Federal  Government;  and  that  to  the 
dismay  of  defense  counsel,  almost  dally  the 
Government  anticipated  defense  moves,  to 
the  point  where  the  Government  attorney, 
when  questioned  about  how  he  anticipated 
defense  moves,  replied  that  he  was  "pwychlc." 

CIRCUMVENTION  OF  THE  INTENT  AND  REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF  SECTION  3500,  TITLE  IS,  UNiriD 
STATES    CODE — THE    JENCKS    ACT 

It  Is  further  noted  that  In  recent  criminal 
prosecutions,  suspicions  have  been  raised 
that  representatives  of  the  Government  have 
purposely  sought  to  evade  the  application  of 
the  so-called  Jencks  sUtute,  by  taking 
statements  from  witnesses,  thereafter  de- 
stroying said  statements  after  later  prepar- 
ing summaries  of  narrations  of  the  original 
statements,  and  subsequently  at  a  trial  rep- 
resenting to  the  court  that  there  were  no 
such  statements  obtained  and  that  the  nar- 
rations which  they  later  prepared  are  not 


required  by  them  to  be  submitted  to  the 
defense  In  accordance  with  the  prescriptions 
of  the  statute.  Another  favorite  way  of 
working  the  requirements  of  section  3500. 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  U  by  allegedly 
taking  "cryptic  notes"  of  witnesses'  state- 
ments, which  notes  are  not  available  for 
production  to  the  defendants  under  the 
Jencks  Act.  Obviously  the  Intention  of  the 
Jencks  Act  Is  to  supply  the  defendant  with 
statements  made  by  a  witness  to  the  Govern- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  cross-examination. 

The  foregoing  practices  of  agents  of  the 
Federal  Government  are.  It  Is  submitted,  an 
Improper  circumvention  of  the  basic  and 
substantial  rights  of  a  defendant  In  a  crim- 
inal cause,  and  a  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  a  defendant  to  be  fairly  tried, 
to  have  the  effective  assUtance  of  counsel, 
and  his  rights  to  due  process  of  law  and 
the  equal  protection  of  the  law. 

I  respectfully  request  that  you  bring  these 
facts  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and 
particularly  the  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  so  that  an  observer  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  may  sit  In  on  the  trial  and 
report  back  to  the  committee,  with  the  p>os- 
slble  objective  of  pursuing  a  full-scale  In- 
vestigation of  the  gestapo  tactics  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  employed  in  this  case. 
Cordlnally  yours, 

Sidney  Zaori, 
Legislative  Counsel.  IBT. 


THE  TRUTH-rN-LENDING  BILL 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  excellent 
editorial  from  the  Edwardsvllle  (111.) 
Intelligencer  endorsing  the  truth-ln- 
lending  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Truth -in -Lending  Bill 
Whether  the  so-called  truth-ln-lendlng 
bin  proposed  In  Congress  by  Senator  Paul 
Douglas.  Democrat,  of  Dllnols,  Is  considered 
good  or  bad  depends  upon  who  the  per- 
son Is. 

If  he  Is  a  businessman,  particularly  one 
who  sells  at  credit  or  makes  his  living  by 
lending  money,  he  would  probably  oppose  It. 
The  bin.  as  discussed  by  Senator  Douglas 
at  a  public  hearing  last  Saturday  In  East 
St  LouU,  would  require  certain  regulations 
of  persons  who  deal  In  credit  with  the  pub- 
lic or  lend  money  and  have  a  service  charge 
CM-  collect  interest. 

Most  businesses  which  sell  at  credit  or 
lend  money  have  a  fixed  service  charge  or 
Interest  rate.  In  many  cases  this  rate  U 
charged  for  each  month  during  the  tenure 
of  the  loan  or  credit  contract. 

Senator  Douglas  points  out  that  a  person 
Is  not  actually  paying  the  charge  specllled 
over  a  year's  period,  but  Is  paying  12  times 
that  rate,  since  he  pays  It  for  each  mcHith. 
The  bill  proposed  would  require  businesses 
dealing  In  credit  to  specify  the  total  service 
charge  over  a  years  period.  Chief  opposi- 
tion at  the  East  St.  Louis  public  hearing 
came  frran  those  liavlng  revolving  credit 
plans.  They  contended  that  the  bill  would 
have  them  lie  to  their  customers  by  saying 
that  the  service  charge  would  be  12  times 
the  rate  specified.  They  were  apparenUy  re- 
ferring to  the  fact  that  under  the  revolving 
credit  system  a  customer  usually  pays  a  fixed 
rate  each  month  based  on  the  balance  due. 
Since  the  balance  could  decrease  each 
month,  the  service  charge  amount  would 
also  decrease.  However,  by  the  same  system, 
the  balance  due  could  be  higher  from  month 
to  month  and  thus  the  service  charge 
greater. 

Naturally,  the  businesses  affected  would  be 
expected  to  oppose  the  blU  since  It  would 
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place    some    restrlcUons    upon    their    crodlt  LATEX 
charge  and  Interest  arrangements.     The  bill 
would  require  them  to  specify  the  total  an- 
nual service  charge  or  Interest  rate  the  cus- 
tomer would  have  to  pay 

However.  Senator  Douglas  has  received  tes- 
timony from  some  persons  of  their  paying 
exorbitant  service  charges  or  Interest  rates— 
which  turned  out  to  be  much  greater  than 
they  thought  they  were  to  pay.  This  Is  what 
the  Illinois  Senator  points  to  In  particular, 
m  contending  that  such  credit  operations 
are  dishonest  and  the  need  for  such  a  bill 
as  he  proposes 

The  argument  against  the  measure  by  the 
revolving  credit  businesses  does  not  seem  to 
sUnd  up  since  there  would  appear  to  be  no 
need  to  specify  that  the  annual  chargw 
would  be  12  times  a  certain  amount  each 
month  If  the  balance  would  be  less  and 
thus,  the  charge  less.  If  this  Is  not  provided 
for  in  the  bill  proposed.  It  should  be  added. 
But  also,  as  noted,  the  annual  charge  could 
be  more  where  the  balance  due  went  up  be- 
cause of  extra  purchases  under  the  plan 

The  main  Interest  to  be  considered  In  de- 
termining the  value  of  the  proposed  bill  Is 
who  oeeds  the  most  protection  In  such  credit 
arrangements.  In  most  cases  It  Is  the  cus- 
tomer, which  is  whom  Senator  Douglas  ap- 
parently had  in  mind  In  proposing  the  bill. 
In  most  cases,  the  businessman  knows  what 
he  Is  charging  and  will  look  out  for  his  Inter- 
est But  the  customer  (who  Is  still  the  little 
man)  Is  not  always  so  sure,  since  he  Is  not 
as  expert  on  finances. 

Most  businessmen  are  honest,  but  some 
apparently  are  not  above  being  Just  a  little 
•  shady"  or.  at  least  not  telling  a  customer 
something  which  might  prevent  a  sale  or  a 
deal  Which  Is  the  reason  for  bills  such  as 
Senator  Douglas  proposes.  It  U  reason 
enough,  too.  why  the  bill,  or  one  providing 
similar  protection  of  the  public,  should  be 
passed  by  Congress. 


Mr 


CrVTL  RIGHTS 
DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President,  I  be- 


come more  encouraged  every  day  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  pass 
a  strong  and  effective  civil  rights  bill  this 
year.    The  basis  of  this  optimism  is  the 
growing  support  for  the  rights  of  man. 
regardless  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin  which  is  showing  itself  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  great  Nation. 
As   an   example  of   this  concern  for 
human  dignity  for  all  Americans.  I  was 
visited  yesterday  by  Mrs.  Jacob  N.  Mer- 
vis.  her   son.  Jeff  Mervis.  Mrs.  Gloria 
Shapiro,  and  Mrs.  Sydney  O.  Crawford, 
all  from  Harrington.  111.    This  is  an  area 
in  Illinois  which  some  have  s&id  would 
not  normally  show  great  concern  with 
this  issue.    They  brought  with  them  peti- 
tions signed  by  over  5.000  citizens  in  and 
around  Harrington.    A  copy  of  the  peti- 
tion follows: 

We.  the  undersigned,  wishing  to  convert 
the  sorrow  of  our  NaUon  Into  a  constructive 
memorial  to  the  martyred  President  of  the 
United  States.  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  and 
Believing  that  there  can  be  no  better  way 
to  demonstrate  our  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  he  stood  and  on  which  our 
country  was  founded  than  to  reafllrm  these 
principles  In  the  moat  positive  way  we  know. 
Now.  therefore,  urge  you  to  create  a  living 
memorial  to  our  late  President  by  promptly 
passing  the  civil  rlghu  bill  now  before  the 
Congress. 

I  want  to  compliment  these  fine 
Americans  for  their  courage  and  hard 
work. 


HARD    CASH    FOR    WORLD 
UNDEIRSTANDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
unusual  to  find  a  successful  company  In 
business  that  has  dedicated  Itself  to 
paying  hard  cash  to  promote,  through 
advertising,  free  world  unity  in  our  Com- 
munist-threatened world.  This  is  a  pa- 
triotic effort  uniquely  free  from  self- 
interest. 

For  a  qxiarter  of  a  century  the  Inter- 
naUonal  Latex  Corp.  and  Its  founder 
Mr.  A.  N.  Spanel,  have  presented  as  a 
public  service  an  endless  stream  of  con- 
structive editorial-advertisements  In  de- 
fense of  the  free-world  with  special  em- 
phasis on  unity  and  the  variety  of  means 
for  its  rational  attainment. 

One  of  these  editorial  presentations 
appeared  In  the  Washington  Post  Febru- 
ary 17,  1964  captioned  "Sentiment  and 
Politics."  authored  by  the  renowned 
French  diplomat,  Hon.  Andre  Francols- 
Poncet  giving  unstinted  praise  to  the 
generous  American  people.  This  Illu- 
minating article  Is  prefaced  by  Mr.  Span- 
els  introduction  In  which  he  makes  a 
vital  plea  for  the  unity  now  needed  If 
our  way  of  life  Is  to  prevail.  The  article 
merits  broad  readership  In  the  Western 

world. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Published  by  International  Latex  Corp.  in 
leading  newspapers.   Including  the   Wash- 
ington Post.  Feb.  17,  19«4) 
The   published   French   article  we  are  re- 
printing here   brings   to   mind  what   we  re- 
cently  had  occasion  to  write   In   these  col- 
umns. "Never  In  the  hUtorles  of  France  and 
the   United   States   have   members   of    their 
respective   Governments  heaped   such  abuse 
innocent  and  bewildered  masses  of  peo 


on  

pie.  Traditional  friendships  and  sacred 
bonds  were  desecrated  with  ugly  name-call- 
ing, with  gross  sloganeering,  unseemly  news- 
paper diplomacy,  quixotic  political  maneu- 
vering; willfulness  and  suspicion — these  cor- 
rosive IngredlenU  of  disunity. 

••Doesn't  Mr  Khrushchev  have  reason  to 
gloat  over  our  dlvlslveness?  Has  he  not 
demonstrated  his  mounting  contempt  for  our 
Alliance  thU  fateful  year?  It  will  be  recorded 
for  future  generations  that  while  our  world 
was  In  peril  we  bickered;  we  thereby  en- 
couraged the  common  enemy  to  harry  and 
bully  us  at  Berlin,  and  conspire  freely  In 
the  Middle  East.  In  Latin  America.  In  Africa, 
in  Asia. 

••A  European  statesman  proclaimed  a  cen- 
tury ago;  We  have  no  jjerpetual  allies  and 
we  have  no  perpetual  enemies,  our  interests 
are  perpetual.'  It  made  cynical  RealpoUtlk 
for  the  simpler  time  But  In  today's  com- 
plex world,  threatened  by  total  annihilation. 
It  has  become  a  self-defeating  fallacy,  be- 
cause the  overriding  Interests  of  all  free 
nations  are  now  Indivisible.  If  the  common 
danger  be  denied,  why  the  bankrupting 
nuclear  build-up?  Since  It  Is  real,  our  dlvl- 
slveness Is  deadly  folly. 

"Indeed,  we  draw  cloeer  to  the  war  we  are 
so  anxious  to  avoid  by  giving  Moscow  and 
Peking  cause  to  underrate  our  strength  which 
U  precisely  what  our  disunity  continues  to 
do  " 

It  is  therefore  revealing  and  heartening  to 
read  on  page  1  In  Le  Figaro,  a  leading 
newspaper  In  Parts,  a  praiseworthy  article 
that    pays   splendid    trtbute   to   the   United 


States  and  the  American  people.  It  is  au- 
thored by  the  eminent  Frenchman,  The  Hon- 
orable M.  Andr*  Pran^ola-Poncet,  whose  fame 
as  a  diplomat,  historian  and  scholar.  Is  world- 
wide. 

There  Is  yet  hope  for  the  nations  of  the 
free  world  when  enlightened  people  them- 
selves reach  out  beyond  the  d.vid.ng  walls  of 
their  governmenU  to  courageously  afllrm 
their  traditional  friendship  and  kinship. 

A.  N.  Spancl, 
Chairman.  International  Litex  Corp. 

[Reprinted  from  Le  Figaro.  Jan.  24.   19641 

Sentiment  and  PoLmcs 
(By  Andr6  FranQols-Poncet.  member  of  the 
Academ.e  Frangalse) 
Some  readers  object  to  what  they  feel  Is 
my  excessive  Indulgence  toward  the  United 
States.  According  to  them.  I  am  altogether 
too  eager  to  follow  America  In  every  circum- 
stance, accept  Its  leadership  and  systemati- 
cally support  Its  Ideas  and  hegemony.  And 
they  think  that  by  doing  so  I  am  humllUtlng 
France  and  undermining  her  Independence; 
they  say  also,  that  I  am  reducing  my  country 
to  the  unworthy  status  of  a  satellite. 

I  confess.  In  turn,  my  amazement  to  dis- 
cover that  there  are  Frenchmen— too  many 
Frenchmen — who  seem  to  have  lost  the  con- 
cept of  the  enormous  debt  of  gratitude  which 
the  free  world  owes  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

After  all.  twice  In  our  lifetime  were  Eng- 
land. Belgium  and  F.ance  Involved  In  wars 
with  Germany.  Twice  did  America  marshal 
her  troops  to  cross  the  ocean  In  order  to  come 
to  their  aid.  though  In  no  way  obligated  to 
do  so.  Twice  was  her  cooperation  crucial  to 
us.  The  first  time  It  was  America's  occupa- 
tion of  a  part  of  our  front  that  permitted 
Marshal  Foch  to  dispose  the  forces  by  which 
he  achieved  victory.  The  second  time.  It 
was  America's  armies  which,  united  with 
those  of  Bngland  and  the  small  French  con- 
tingent, landed  on  our  territory,  broke  the 
Atlantic  wall,  forced  the  Invader  to  uncon- 
ditional surrender  and  freed  Europe  and 
Germany  Itself  from  Hitler's  yoke  so  that 
It  Is  fair  to  say  that  we  owe  America  the 
freedoms  we  enjoy  this  very  day. 

Do  we  realize  how  much  determination 
and  sacrifice,  breadth  of  Imagination,  untold 
effort,  conviction  and  boldness  It  required  for 
American  leaders  who  were  traditionally  at- 
tached to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  to  throw 
themselves  Into  the  struggle;  and  also  what 
coxirage.  discipline  and  faith  It  took  for 
American  boys  from  every  State,  from  Wis- 
consin. Missouri  or  Oregon,  after  dangerous 
crossings,  crammed  for  days  In  dark  ships,  to 
daringly  attack  and  rout  an  enemy  they  did 
not  know,  on  a  continent  that  was  equally 
unfamiliar  to  them? 

I  am  aware  of  the  (recently  expressed) 
view  that  In  each  case.  American  help  arrived 
2  yean  too  late.  What  wicked  words!  On 
the  contraT.  It  was  a  remarkable  thing  that 
2  years  were  sufflclent  for  a  people  almost 
entirely  unprepared  for  It.  to  create  a  nilghty 
military  organization  that  determined  the 
victorious  outcome  of  the  bitterest  of  battles. 
But  the  virtues  of  the  United  SUtes  are 
not  limited  to  this  alone.  The  conception 
and  execution  of  the  Marshall  Plan— where- 
by with  the  Second  World  War  scarcely  over, 
America  offered  great  suhm  to  the  warring 
naUons.  to  friends  and  former  enemies  alike, 
in  order  to  help  them  rise  from  their  rulns- 
glve  ample  testimony  to  a  generosity  un- 
precedented in  history,  and  we  In  France 
were  hsppf  to  take  advantage  of  It 

Whatever  the  United  SUtes  may  have  done 
or  may  yet  do.  our  sense  of  loyalty  makes 
It  impossible  to  loee  the  memory  and  the 
recognition  of  what  America  did  vest«rd»y. 
for  Europe  and  for  us  To  bear  all  of  this 
in  mind  U  a  task  of  honor 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  have  a  moral 
obligation  to  yield  to  every  American  whim 


or  wish,  or  to  behave  like  a  docile  satellite 
and  to  grant  he;  the  right  to  dictate  to  us 
or  to  Europe  and  the  world. 

Yet  we  must  remember  that  when  in  1958 
a  war  with  Soviet  Russia  seemed  Imminent 
and  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
the  threatened  nations  was  signed  to  cope 
with  that  possibility.  It  was  at  the  express 
•  request  of  these  nations  that  an  American 
general  was  given  supreme  command  of  the 
coalition. 

Moreover,  Is  It  fair  to  assume  that  America 
aspl  es  for  domination,  for  hegemony?  It 
would  be  fairer  to  think  that  since  they  are 
by  far  the  most  powerful  and  best  equipped 
nation  in  the  world,  and  aware  of  the  services 
rendered  and  may  still  be  called  upon  to 
render,  America  regards  herself  Invested  with 
the  supreme  responsibility  both  toward  the 
world  and  toward  world  peace;  and  that 
this  very  responsibility  gives  her  the  privilege 
of  leadership  If  not  of  command. 

America  wants  this  to  be  understood.  She 
acts  upon  her  convictions,  often  awkwardly, 
so  that  despite  her  good  deeds  she  makes  her- 
self unpopular. 

It  may  be  regarded  by  some  as  a  mistake, 
for  example,  that  she  seeks  to  settle  East- 
West  relations  in  private  conversations  with 
Khrushchev.  But  have  we  ourselves  not 
settled  our  relations  with  West  Germany 
In   a  very  private  manner  also? 

Even  so.  It  Is  compelling  on  America's 
friends  to  take  Issue  In  case  of  abuse,  to 
point  out  her  errors  and  to  persuade  her  to 
correct  her  attitude.  This  Is  the  task  of 
diplomacy.  But.  we  must  avoid  hurting  her. 
or  give  the  Impression  that  we  are  reluctant 
to  treat  her  as  an  ally,  or  that  we  are  moti- 
vated by  hostility  toward  her.  It  will  be 
argued  that  this  Is  a  matter  of  sentiment 
and  that  pentlment  and  politics  are  two  dis- 
tinctly different  things;  and  that  true  pol- 
itics are  realistic,  and  that  RealpoUtlk  does 
not  concern  itself  with  feelings. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  am  entirely  of  the 
opnostte  opinion:  politics  which  are  not  sup- 
ported by  sentiment  lack  strength  and  are 
therefore  short-lived.  Moreover,  the  adepU  of 
RealpoUtlk.  generally  speaking,  have  not  had 
much  to  rejoice  over.  Historically  they  have 
made  themselves  feared,  not  loved.  And 
when  they  fell  upon  evil  times,  they  found 
themselves  alone. 

In  common  with  the  United  States  we  have 
an  emotional  a-^set.  a  capital  of  friendship, 
a  sacred  trust  bequeathed  to  us  by  history. 
It  would  be  a  grave  error  to  permit  this 
legacy  to  be  lost. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Whdik  Can  Wk  Go?— What  Can  Ws  Do? 


REDBOOK'S  RIGHT  TO  WIN  UN- 
DERSTANDING OP  FAMILY  FARM- 
ING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  the 
current  issue  of  Redbook  tells  the  sel- 
dom   related    story    of    the    American 
farmer's  plight.     Redbook  tells  the  story 
of  Ervin  Stadelman  and  his  wife.  Jeanne, 
of  South  Wayne,  Wis.,  and  of  the  tough 
struggle  this  hardworking,  eflClcient  farm 
family  has  surviving.     As  Redbook  says, 
the  Stadelmans  are  the  cream  of  Amer- 
ican farmers.    They  produce  more  and 
earn  more  than  the  great  majority  of 
farmers,  but  their  plight  is  hard  indeed. 
Mr.  President,  I  commend  Redbook  as 
one  of  the  rare  magazines  printing  the 
tough,  hard  truth   about   the  farmers' 
very  serious  difficulties.    The  first  step 
toward  solving  a  problem  is  understand- 
ing it.     Redbook's  article,  "Where  Can 
Ave  Go?— What  Can  We  Do?"  by  Bernard 
Asbell  helps  achieve  that  understanding. 
I  aisk  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 


(By  Bernard  Asbell) 
The  great  myth  about  the  American 
farmer  that  we  enjoy  perpetuating,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  It  costs.  Is  the  myth  that  he 
Is  still  an  Independent  man.  Almost  every- 
body keeps  saying  It,  Including  the  farmer, 
and  almost  everybody  seems  to  believe  It. 
except  the  farmer. 

"I  have  the  feeling  I'm  being  pushed 
around  by  somebody  bigger  than  me,  but  I 
don't  know  who  he  Is."  a  young  farmer  told 
me  recently.  He  was  puzzled  and  tense. 
Across  the  room  his  wife,  listening,  watch- 
ing, seemed  to  be  gaging  the  depth  of  her 
husband's  strain.  Four  young  children  eyed 
me  curiously. 

The  man.  33-year-old  Ervln  Stadelman,  of 
South  Wayne,  Wis.,  U  the  kind  of  farmer 
who  Is  widely  regarded  as  a  national  symbol 
of  Independence.  He  has  no  boES  to  order 
him  about;  no  customers  to  please.  He  runs 
what  Is  known  as  a  famUy  farm.  He  and  his 
wife,  Jeanne,  milk  cows  for  a  living.  He 
feeds  his  cows  corn,  oats,  and  hay  that  he 
cultivates  himself  on  225  acres  he  rents  from 
his  father.  Every  day  a  tank  truck  from  the 
city  drives  up  to  his  mllkhouse  and  takes 
every  drop;  no  dickering;  no  questions  asked. 
Every  month  the  postman  brings  a  check 
from  the  jnUk  company  In  Chicago. 

"These   farm   magazines   keep    teUlng   me 
how  independent  I  am.     The  famUy  farm, 
they   say,   is   the   backbone   of   America.     If 
the  family  farm  goes  down,  everything  goes 
down.     Yet  what  am  I?     I  try  to  be  a  pro- 
fessional, but  to  my  mUk  company   I'm  a 
statistic.     I'm   Patron   No.   327.     When   the 
truck  comes  to  take  my  milk  I  don't  even 
know  how  much  I'm  selling  It  for.    A  month 
later  I  find  out.     It  says  on  the  check  how 
much  my  milk  was  worth.     I  can't  tell  the 
milk  company  I  want  a  Uttle  more  money. 
They're  told  the  price  every  month  by  the 
Federal  milk  marketing  order.    But  the  Gov- 
ernment doesn't  set  the  price  either.     They 
Just   do   the   arithmetic   according   to  some 
formula   that  hardly   anybody  understands. 
I  could  make  more  profit  If  I   lowered  my 
costs,  investing  In  bigger,  better  machines. 
But  the  credit  companies  say  I  have  to  pay 
off  a   new  machine  In   3  years,  even  If  the 
machine  will   last   15.     Those  big  payments 
kUl  a  small  farmer.     I  don't  know  who's  to 
blame.     I  Just  know  If  you   put  them  all 
together— the  milk  companies,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  marketing  orders, 
the  credit  companies,  even  the  retired  farm- 
ers who  run  the  big  farm  organizations  that 
never  seem  to  get  us  anywhere— they're  all 
pushing  me  around.     They  teU  me  what  to 
do  how  much  I  collect,  who  to  pay.  how  fast 
to  pay  It.    They  all  have  more  to  say  about 
running  my  farm  than  I  do." 

Stadelman  collected  about  $14,000  last 
year  for  his  milk.  According  to  the  econom- 
ics of  a  family  farm,  that  figure  should 
put  him  on  high  ground.  Yet  his  wife  told 
me,  "When  the  milk  check  comes  each 
month  and  we  finish  making  the  credit  pay- 
ments, I'm  lucky  If  I  have  a  hundred  dollars 
for  groceries  and  things  for  the  house." 

Erv  and  Jeanne  Stadelman's  personal  fi- 
nances should  properly  remain  their  private 
affair,  but  they  have  become.  In  a  sense, 
everyixxly's  business.  The  Government  Is 
spending  more  than  $6  billion  a  year — $125 
In  taxes  for  every  American  family — to  pro- 
tect the  so-called  Independence  of  the  family 
farmer.  Congressmen  who  vote  these  billions 
point  out  that  every  year  a  million  people 
are  being  swept  by  hard  times  from  the  farm 
to  the  city.  And  anyone  driving  through 
the  farm  regions  of  almost  any  State  will 
see  barns  and  homes  empty  and  abandoned. 


their  cultivated  rows  of  earth  blended  with 
those  of  bigger  farms  that  are  getting  still 
bigger.  Anyone  walking  through  the  slums 
of  the  great  Industrial  cities,  around  the 
employment  offices,  the  charity  centers,  the 
bars,  the  hospitals,  will  hear  the  musically 
turned  syllables  of  country  talk.  The  hope- 
lessly poor  of  the  cities  do  Indeed  come  chiefly 
from  the  country,  from  the  farms. 

But  here  we  encounter  a  strange  case  of 
popular  confusion  that  must  be  straight- 
ened out  If  we  are  to  see  the  problem  of 
farmers  as  It  really  Is.  Whenever  most  of 
us  hear  of  small  "Independent"  farmers 
being  driven  from  the  farm,  we  think  of 
families  like  the  Stadelmans.  Severe  as  Erv 
Stadelman's  struggle  Is,  however,  he  Is  not 
the  man  being  r\m  Into  town.  Nor  Is  he 
even  a  "small"  farmer,  as  farmers  go. 
Farms  like  Stadelman's,  selling  products  at 
more  than  $10,000  a  year,  comprise  the 
cream  of  family  farms,  the  top  20  percent. 
It  Is  the  only  group  of  farms,  in  fact,  that 
U  growing  In  number.  From  1949  to  1959 
their  number  almost  doubled,  leaping  from 
334.000  to  648,000. 

Most  of  the  rural  refugees  behind  the 
statistics  that  are  used  so  deceptively  by  the 
farm  lobbyists  In  no  way  resemble  Erv 
Stadelman.  They  are  long-Impoverished 
mountaineers  from  the  rocky,  unyielding 
soU  of  the  southern  Appalachians  and  the 
Ozarks,  defende  s  of  a  19th-century  culture 
for  whom  an  Improbable  life  has  recently 
turned  Into  an  Impossible  one.  And  an  even 
larger  number  are  penniless,  unlettered 
Negroes  from  the  Deep  South,  ousted  by 
new  machines  from  the  only  work  they, 
their  parents  or  their  slave  grandparents 
were  ever  taught  to  do — picking  cotton  by 
hand. 

No  Congressman  rises  to  bewail  the  loss 
of  their  "Independence."  They  have  no  big 
farm  organization  to  lobby  for  them.  They 
count  for  nothing  except  In  the  statistics, 
and  even  there  they  are  mistaken  for  some- 
one else.  As  soon  as  their  vast  numbers  are 
misused  to  scare  up  money  for  helping  oth- 
ers, they  are  swept  under  the  national  rug. 
Nobody  pries  Into  their  personal  finances, 
as  reporters  constantly  do  with  middle-class 
farmers;  for  who  cares  about  a  farmer  so 
smaU  that  he's  not  big  enough  In  the  Gov- 
ernment's eyes  even  to  qualify  as  a  small 
farmer? 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  visited  a  Mississippi 
sharecropper  counted  by  the  census  as  a 
family  farmer — a  thin,  elderly  Negro  with 
balding  head  and  patient,  benign  eyes.  By 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  his  counterparts 
are  invading  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Memphis, 
Detroit,  New  York,  Washington,  but  he  Is 
too  old  to  think  of  going. 

"The  landowner,  he  gives  me  12,  15  acres 
to  farm,"  the  sharecropper  said,  describing 
the  system  that  is  driving  hU  neighbors 
away.  "That's  all  the  cotton  two  people, 
me  and  my  wife,  can  handle  by  hand." 

They  had  five  children,  he  told  me,  but  one 
by  one  they  all  died.  He  and  his  wife  are 
allowed  to  take  a  Uttle  corner  of  the  land 
to  grow  some  vegetables  for  themselves,  feed 
a  few  chickens,  to  get  through  the  winter.  It 
used  to  be  they  could  raise  hogs  to  eat  but 
"the  man"  won't  let  them  do  that  any  more. 
He  wants  the  land  for  cotton. 

"After  we  pick  the  cotton  the  man  takes 
It  to  town  and  later  tells  us  how  much  he 
aUows  us  out  of  the  price  he  got.  He  might 
say  he  got  35  cents  a  pound  and  allow  us  20 
cents.  We  plant  It,  grow  It,  watch  It,  chop  It, 
bale  It,  and  then  he  teUs  us  how  much 
he'U  allow  us. 

"We  might  say  to  him.  I  hea-  d  on  the  radio 
that  cotton  was  getting  50  cents  today.  He 
says,  -Maybe  you  hear  that  but  your  cotton 
wasn't  up  to  grade."  Sometime  he  say,  "Sure, 
but  I  got  to  pay  for  my  time  riding  round 
here  taking  care  of  things.    Everybody  round 
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here  knows  the  btg  plantations  got  new  ma- 
chines to  plant  and  pick  cotton.  Theres 
hardly  no  people  working  on  those  plices 
any  more  If  we  give  the  man  too  much 
trouble,  he  can  Just  put  In  one  of  those 
machines.  So  we  got  to  come  cheaper  than 
the    machine    do    If    we    want    to    stay.    I 

guess.  ,,^ 

"No   we  got  no  piece  of  paper  we  sign  with 

him      In  our  kind  of  sharecropplng  nobody 

has  a  piece  of  paper.    Its  whatever  the  man 

says,  that's   what   we  got  to  do." 

This  sharecropper  and  his  wife  do  better 

than  some  people.    They  average  $500  to  $700 

d  year.  . 

••Lots  of  people  only  take  out  two.  three, 
four  hundred."  he  says.  •The  man  knows  we 
don't  get  enough  to  live  on.  so  In  the  winter 
he  lends  us  some  That  way  he  keeps  us 
from  ever  leaving  We  can^t  leave  If  we 
owe  him  money/' 

About  350.000  families— more  than  a  mil- 
lion people— are  still  farming  for  earnings 
that  average  less  than  $9  a  week  and  earning 
an  average  of  only  $10  a  week  In  extra  Jobs  off 
the  farm.  Those  are  earnings  for  one  entire 
family  What  keeps  them  on  the  farm  Is 
not  the  myth  of  independence,  or  a  desire  to 
pass  on  a  legacy  of  the  land  to  their  chil- 
dren, or  any  myth  at  all  They  are  lashed 
to  the  land  by  the  realities  of  Ignorance 
They  have  no  other  place  to  go.  nothing  else 
they  know  how  to  do. 

What  can  be  done  to  save  the  15  million 
rural  Americans  from  hopeless  poverty  or  to 
help  the  Independent  farmer  who  has  lost 
his  Independence?  And  what  does  the  so- 
called  farm  problem  have  to  do — quite  liter- 
ally—with  the  price  of  beans? 

The  story  of   Erv  and   Jeanne   Stadelman 
may   help   us  to  understand   how   American 
farms  got  Into  the  plight  they  are  In      The 
Stadelmans  met  11  years  ago  at  the  Univer- 
sity   of    Wisconsin,    got    married,    and    left 
school  to  take  over  the  farm  where  Erv  had 
grown    up.     As    hU    Swiss-born    father    nad 
done.  Erv  concentrated  on  raising  pigs,  which 
were  bringing  26  cents  a  pound,  a  good  price 
He   had   hardly   begun,   however,   when   the 
price  began  to  slip.     Before  long,  hogs  were 
bringing  only   18  cents.     Jeanne  remembers 
the  day  Erv  herded  10  tons  of  squalling  pork- 
ers to  market     That  night  she  figured  the 
cost  of  renting  the  land,  paying  a  hired  man 
and  feeding  the  animals,  compared  the  cost 
against  the  check  Erv  had  brought  home  and 
was  dismayed  to  discover  they  had  fattened 
all    those    fine    porkers    for    nothing.     They 
had  ended  up  emptyhanded. 

That  was  right  after  the  Korean  war 
Countries  ravaged  during  World  War  II  had 
returned  to  tilling  their  lands.  The  farm 
radio  programs,  the  farm  papers,  were 
spreading  a  strange  new  word — surplus 
American  farmers  were  doing  too  well  at 
their  task  They  were  producing  too  much 
food,  more  than  Americans  were  eating  or 
exporting.  Prices  were  caving  in.  The  only 
way  a  farmer  could  protect  himself  was  to 
cut  his  costs,  make  his  farm  more  efficient, 
make  his  land  produce  still  more  In  a 
desperate  attempt  to  climb  out  of  an  airless 
pit  of  abundance,  the  farmer  seemed  to  have 
no  choice  but  to  dig  deeper  Into  It. 

For  the  past  15  years  Americans  farmers 
have  felt  like  the  sorcerer^s  apprentice  who 
had  learned  how  to  command  a  magic  broom- 
stick to  carry  In  water  but  didn't  know  how 
to  tell  it  to  stop.  In  1948  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment began  buying  up  wheat,  rice,  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  dairy  products  Just  to  get  them 
out  of  the  marketplace,  trying  to  protect  a 
•falr'^  price  for  farmers  In  a  year  a  billion 
dollars  In  taxes  were  spent  for  food  and  fibers 
that  nobody  In  the  market  was  ready  to  buy 
To  slow  down  production  the  Government 
began  ••renting"  mllllona  of  acres  of  farm- 
land, paying  farmers  a  fee  for  not  planting 
them.  But  the  magic  broonnstlck  wouldn't 
stop  carrying  water  Farmers  poured  bigger 
quantities  of  better  fertilizers  Into  leas  land. 


and     the    food     flowed     In    ever-Increasing 
abundance. 

Did  a  billion  dollars  seem  like  a  lot  of 
surplus  in  1948?  By  19«2  farmers  were  pil- 
ing up  five  times  that  surplus  on  less  land 
Taxpayers  were  now  putting  out  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  Just  to  store  the  accumulated 
food  that  wouldnt  stop  coming  and  that  no- 
body would  buy 

When  Erv  and  Jeanne  Stadelman  realized 
that  they  were  going  broke  raising  porkers. 
Erv  decided  to  get  rid  of  them  and  turn  to 
building  a  herd  of  cows  For  one  thing,  the 
work  was  pleasanter.  But  more  important 
than  that,  the  Government  was  buying  sur- 
pluses of  dairy  producU.  so  milk  prices  were 

steadier  „     ^  , 

By  acquiring  a  herd  of  cows.  Stadelman 
seemed  to  aggravate  the  dairy-surplus  prob- 
lem Really,  of  course,  the  Government  had 
done  this  by  rewarding  him.  In  the  form  of 
protected  prices,  for  adding  to  the  surplus 
The  overabundance  grew  even  worse  when 
Erv  a  conscientious  man,  determined  to  be 
the  most  efHclent  dairyman  he  could.  By 
careful  breeding  he  raised  his  annual  output 
from  7  000  pounds  of  milk  per  cow  to  11.000 
pounds  His  herd  grew  from  a  few  to  40  fine 
animals 

Erv  and  Jeanne  aimed  not  only  at  em- 
clency  but  at  making  life  a  little  easier. 
They  felt  both  were  equally   Important   to 

survival.  ^.     ^ 

•I  don't  want  Jeanne  to  be  my  hired  man, 
Erv  says  with  suppressed  anger  "Go  Into  a 
hosplUl  and  see  how  many  farmers'  wives 
have  miscarriages  and  back  troubles  Look 
at  their  arms  They're  as  muscular  and 
tough  and  hairy  as  their  husbands'  They 
get  that  way  from  carrying  cans  of  milk, 
baling  the  hay.  all  the  things  a  hired  man 
does  She  s  a  pretty  girl,  and  I  want  her  to 
stay  the  way  she  Is" 

Erv  did  not  plan  to  ruin  himself  either. 
All  his  life  he  had  seen  farmers  with  small 
tractors  trundle  across  their  fields  all  day. 
then  turn  on  headlights  and  labor  through 
the  night  That  was  the  mark  of  a  good 
farmer  .. 

•I  know  one  good  farmer  near  here.  Erv 
told  me.  "who  goes  to  a  chiropractor  twice 
a  week  for  back  trouble  His  father  died  at 
an  early  age  and  this  fellow  says  hell  be 
proud  to  leave  this  world  the  same  way, 
working  hard  Almost  any  night  you  can 
see  him  out  there,  headlights  on.  riding  his 
little  old-fashioned  tractor,  plowing  If 
those  are  the  things  a  good  farmer  has  to 
do    maybe  I  want  to  be  a  bad  farmer" 

To  the  shock  of  his  father  and  tradition- 
bound  neighbors.  Erv  Invested  6.000  bor- 
rowed dollars  In  a  modern  tractor  When 
Jeanne  was  in  her  third  pregnancy  Erv  bor- 
rowed more  to  build  a  brick  milking  parlor. 
Through  glasslike  pipelines  It  pumped  milk 
from  automatic  milking  devices  to  a  great 
stainless-steel  tub.  called  a  bulk  cooler.  No 
more  lifting  of  milk  cans.  The  sanitary 
cooler,  which  Jeanne  scrubs  down  twice  each 
day,  qualified  the  Stadelmans  for  a  grade  A 
milk  certificate,  which  meant  a  higher  price. 
Payments  for  the  Improvements  were  a  se- 
vere burden,  but  they  could  see  better  days 
perhaps  3  years  ahead. 

Then  last  summer  came  a  disastrous 
drought.  Corn  grew  In  short,  scrawny 
stalks;  the  hay  and  oat  harvests  were  thin. 
'Some  farmers, "  Jeanne  told  me,  "fed  their 
cattle  less  and  watched  the  animals  get  bony. 
But  Erv  couldn't  bring  himself  to  do  that. 
He  wants  his  cows  sleek,  sassy,  and  fat.  If 
we  went  out  and  bought  someone  else's  corn 
for  cash,  thered  be  no  profit  In  our  milk. 
That's  how  close  our  cosu  are  figured. 
There  was  only  one  thing  Erv  could  do. 
After  working  for  years  to  build  up  his  herd 
to  40  good  cows,  he  sold  off  15  of  them  so  the 
rest  would  have  enough  to  eat.  We  don't 
know  how  many  years  It  will  take  us  to  re- 
cover from  that  blow." 

I  asked  Erv  Stadelman  a  question  I  had 
asked  farmers  across  the  country:    With  all 


these  frustrations,  why  stay  on  the  farm? 
Why  not  quit,  do  something  with  less  head- 
ache and  hearuche?  HU  reply  was  the  an- 
swer I  had  expected  to  hear  from  everyone, 
but  heard  hardly  at  all.  ^  ..  v.-  .^ih 

•I  1  ke  to  see  things  start  fresh,  he  told 
me  after  a  moment  of  searching  thought. 
•When  I  walk  around  the  farm  I  like  to 
think  of  whafs  under  the  ground  more  than 
what's  above  it.  of  what  can  be  done,  all  the 
things  that  haven't  begun  to  grow  yet. 
Something  that  hits  me  U  walking  across  a 
pasture  and  seeing  a  little  heifer  about  to  be 
born.  Its  face  Is  sUrtlng  to  poke  out  of  Its 
mother.  You  give  It  a  lltUe  pull,  help  It 
along,  and  wipe  Its  nose  off.  It's  a  new  be- 
ginning, a  starting  all  over  again." 

He  paused  and  turned  his  thoughts  In  a 
new  direction. 

"I  see  running  this  farm  as  a  fight  to  keep 
from  losing."  he  said,  "but  I'm  not  too  wor- 
ried about  losing  for  the  reasons  you  think. 
If  I  lose.  It  won't  be  because  I  couldn't  hang 
on  but  because  I  got  fed  up." 

Erv  Stadelmans  antwer  was  one  I  rareiy 
heard  among  the  farmers  I  spoke  to.  He  was 
staying  on  the  farm  not  because  he  had  to 
but  because  he  really  wanted  to. 

In  Akron,  Colo.,  a  wheat  farmer's  son  and 
daughter,  both  working  their  way  through 
college  told  me  about  the  severity  of  last 
years  drought  and  how  a  hailstorm  the 
year  before  had  all  but  destroyed  their 
fathers  crop  They  didn't  know  how  long 
he  could  hang  on  to  his  160  acres.  Did  the 
boy  plan  to  take  over  the  farm  someday? 
No,  he  was  going  Into  law.  Then  why  did 
the  father  struggle  so  hard  to  hold  his  land? 
Wouldnt  he  be  better  off  somewhere  else.' 
The  girl  looked  at  me,  puzzled,  almost 
frightened.  "But  where  will  he  go?"  she 
asked.      "If   he  leaves   the   farm,   what   else 

can  he  do?"  ..„,.„ 

That  was  the  answer  I  heard  almost  every- 
where when  I  asked.  "Why  stay  on  the  farm?" 
I  heard  It  from  farmers,  heads  of  their  or- 
ganizations, government  officeholders: 

•If  a  farmer  u  forced  off  the  land,  where 
will  he  go.  what  will  he  do?" 

The  least-trapped  farmer  today  Is  a  man 
like  Erv  Stadelman,  who  has  been  to  col- 
lege He  probably  could.  If  he  choee  to,  find 
a  Job  in  the  city  The  farmers  In  deepest 
trouble  are  those  prepared  only  to  water 
their  rows  of  earth  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brows  cultivate  with  muscle  Instead  of  ma- 
chine. They  are  trapped  not  by  the  land, 
or  by  surpluses,  or  by  low  prices,  even 
though  all  these  are  causing  severe  stress. 
Like  unemployed  coal  miners,  they  are 
trapped  by  their  lack  of  education.  They 
are  untrained  to  work  anywhere  but  on  old- 
fashioned  farms  that  the  country  no  longer 

needs.  , 

"But  If  the  Government  stops  propping  up 
their  prlces.'^  a  Wisconsin  agricultural  agent 
asked  me.  "are  the  cities  ready  to  absorb 
all  these  people  who  never  held  city  Jobs? 
Are  all  these  people  to  go  on  relief?" 

That  question,  posed  constantly  by  farm 
authorities,  vibrates  with  Ironies.    When  It's 
asked,  one  pictures  a  vast  prairie  of  once- 
proud   farmers,  each   riding  a   tractor,  each 
sadly  surveying  his  160  or  200  or  240  acres  of 
wheat  or  corn,  each  worth  tens  of  thousands 
of   dollars    In    investment,   each   a    pillar   of 
family  Independence,  but  now  being  taken 
away  like  a  prisoner.    The  image  plucks  the 
heartstrings   of    rural    Congressmen,    coffers 
crack  open   and  billions   pour  out.     So  the 
farmers  do  go  on  relief  without  ever  leaving 
the    farm.      Everybody    gets    some    of    the 
money— the    well-set    middle-class    farmer, 
the  not-so-well-set    "marginal"   farmer,  and 
even  loU  of  millionaire  farmers.     Everybody 
gets  something  except  the   farmer  who  In- 
spires the  outpouring,  the  poverty-stricken 
man    who    Is    really    behind    most    of    the 
statistics. 

At  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  indigent 
farmers  gathered  from  all  over  the  South  I 
heard  an  unimaginative  Department  of  Agri- 


culture official  begin  his  talk  by  using  a  stock 
attention-getter.  "The  United  States,"  he 
said,  "Is  the  only  major  power  In  the  world 
that  Is  beset  with  the  problem  of  too  much 
food  Instead  of  too  little." 

The  sharecroppers  nodded  respectfxilly. 
moaning  for  emphasis,  "Mmmm-mmmh." 
"Uh-hunh,'^  as  they  might  In  the  presence  of 
a  preacher  uttering  a  profound,  though  ob- 
vious, truth.  But  after  his  speech  the  people 
took  up  a  more  pressing  matter.  They 
wanted  to  know  how  their  towns,  their  coun- 
ties, their  States,  anybody,  could  get  hold  of 
some  of  those  surplus  foods — cereals,  beans, 
eggs,  powdered  milk  Children  on  their 
neighboring  farms  literally  were  going  hun- 
gry. The  Federal  Government  was  willing  to 
give  the  food  to  the  needy,  but  the  law  re- 
quires that  a  local  government  transport  and 
distribute  It.  Many  Southern  communities, 
enthusiastic  spokesmen  for  the  principle  of 
local  Initiative,  have  not  taken  the  trouble. 
Since  the  outbreak  of  civil  rights  demonstra- 
tions, conditions  have  worsened.  Many  local 
governmenU  have  Implied  clearly  to  Negroes 
that  old-fashioned  docility  Is  the  price  of 
packages  of  surplus  food. 

In  Mississippi  County,  Ark.,  a  rich  cotton 
territory,  new  harvesting  machines  have 
brought  such  poverty  that  27,000  people — 40 
percent  of  the  county's  population — are 
eligible  to  receive  Federal  surplus  food. 
Playing  machine  against  man.  plantation 
owners  and  local  officials  have  driven  wages 
as  low  as  30  oents  an  hour.  Surplus  food 
has  been  a  handy  tool  in  keeping  wages 
low.  The  district's  Congressman.  E.  C. 
Gathiitos,  a  member  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  appreciatively  related  how 
local  officials  removed  17,000  people  from 
the  food  lists  "and  said  to  them.  'Until  such 
time  as  you  get  out  there  to  help  us  harvest 
our  crops,  you  cannot  receive  these  foods.'  " 
Similarly.  In  nearby  St.  Francis  County  14,000 
were  dropped  from  food  rolls,  and  the  Arkan- 
sas Gazette  headlined:  "County  Judge 
Slashes  Surplus -Food  List  To  Provide  Local 
Labor  for  Cotton  Harvest." 

Thus  one  sxxrplus — food — is  used  as  a  club 
for  forcing  people  to  harvest  another  sur- 
plvis — cotton.  Farmworkers  are  cheated;  yet 
the  Government  buys;  the  consumer  In  town 
and  country  Is  taxed  twice — In  real  taxes, 
and  artificially  supported  prices;  the  cotton- 
growing  "family  farmer"  profits  so  nicely  he 
plants  another  crop  of  surplus;  the  broom- 
stick keeps  carrying  In  buckets  and  buckets 
of  water;  and  the  sorcerer's  apprentice  Just 
stands  there,  speechless  and  helpless. 

Everyone  knows  what  to  do  with  the  sur- 
pluses, yet  no  one  knows.  Obviously  the  bins 
would  soon  empty  If  we  could  feed  the  hun- 
gry people  of  the  world,  propagate  livestock 
In  the  far  corners  of  all  the  continents  and 
fatten  them.  Yet  as  soon  as  we  propose  send- 
ing the  food  away,  by  sale  or  gift,  a  faraway 
statesman  cries  out  that  we  will  destroy  the 
frail  farm  economy  of  this  country  or  a  local 
statesman  warns  that  we  are  endangering  the 
entire  American  economy.  So  the  bins  stay 
full  and  the  storage  costs  spill  over. 

But  the  subject  here  Is  not  surpluses  or 
prices  or  acreage  or  production  efficiency. 
The  subject  Is  farm  families.  People,  In- 
dividuals.   What  are  they  to  do? 

Again  the  Stadelmans  Illuminate  the 
problem.  Before  the  drought  forced  Ery 
to  sell  off  a  third  of  his  herd,  he  and  his 
wife  had  been  paying  a  tuition  fee  to  send 
their  two  school-age  children  to  a  public 
school  in  another  county.  Their  own  local 
school  Is  housed  In  1  room  where  14  pu- 
pils, first  to  eighth  graders,  meet  together 
and  compete  for  the  attention  of  a  single 
teacher.  There  are  hundreds  of  schools  like 
this  in  Wisconsin,  thousands  throughout 
the  farm  regions  of  America.  The  teacher 
Is  required  to  have  completed  only  2  years  in 
a  county-run  teachers  college.  She  is  re- 
sponsible to   a  school  board   of  three  who 


usually  have  not  been  educated  beyond  12th 
grade. 

Instinctively  Jeanne  Stadelman  struck  at 
the  heart  of  the  farmer's  problem  when  she 
squeezed  her  family's  budget  to  send  her 
children  to  the  superior  school  In  the  neigh- 
boring county.  She  properly  saw  that  a 
child  once  crippled  educationally  becomes 
enslaved  by  the  land,  by  the  hopeless  eco- 
nomics of  obsolete  farms. 

But  when  the  drought  struck  and  the 
cattle  were  sold,  the  Stadelmans  were  forced 
to  bring  their  children  back  to  the  one- 
room  school.  They  could  no  longer  afford 
the  tuition  In  the  other  school.  Their 
plight  points  up  a  cruel  paradox.  For  Just 
to  the  extent  that  the  Stadelman's  fortunes 
were  falling,  to  that  extent  the  education 
of  their  children  became  crucial.  For  as 
long  as  we  cannot  solve  the  farm  problem, 
the  only  solution  to  the  farmer's  problem 
is  to  prepare  if  not  him.  at  least  his  children, 
to  be  free  to  choose  a  productive  life  off  the 
farm. 

Too  many  farm  exj>erts  try  to  save  the 
farmer's  child  by  manipulating  conunodltles 
and  dollars.  Almost  none  seek  the  child's 
salvation  In  cultivating  a  new,  better,  more 
enriched  crop  of  people.  The  experte  Juggle 
prices,  shuffle  acreage,  load  corncrlbs  to  over- 
flowing and  ask  compassionately.  "If  we  don't 
keep  these  poor  people  on  the  farm,  what 
else  can  they  do?"  But  they  present  few 
Ideas  for  equipping  people,  through  educa- 
tion, to  make  a  choice  of  doing  something 

else 

At  the  cost  of  merely  storing  the  present 
surpluses  for  a  single  year — a  billion  dollars — 
surely  every  one-room  school  in  the  country 
could  be  replaced  by  modern  consolidated 
schools.  With  such  a  sum  the  salary  of  every 
country  schoolteacher  could  be  raised  suffi- 
ciently to  attract  the  best  of  those  available. 
The  real  farm  problem  Is  not  the  surplus 
of  goods  but  a  surplus  of  people.  The  statis- 
tics that  should  alarm  us  most  are  not  of 
highly  capitalized  farmers  harvesting  too 
much  food,  but  of  empty-pocket  farmers  who 
for  years  have  had  too  little  to  eat.  And 
where  we  find  the  poorest  farmers,  we  find 
the  poorest  schools. 

Near  the  Ozarks.  a  center  of  empty-pocket 
poor  farmers  and  poorest  of  poor  schools,  I 
visited  James  Doam,  regional  director  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. "Instead  of  working  so  hard  to  keep 
•em  down  on  the  farm."  he  said,  "maybe  we 
ought  to  accept  the  inevitable  and  shift  our 
emphasis  to  giving  kids  a  fair  chance  to  com- 
pete under  new  conditions  In  new  places. 
When  kids  from  poor  farm  communities 
arrive  In  the  cities  with  lower  educational 
and  economic  standards,  they're  stuck. 
They're  unable  to  compete  for  Jobs.  They're 
socially  out  of  place  in  a  strange  world. 
What's  there  to  save  them  from  being  first 
on  the  unemployment  rolls,  first  on  the  aid- 
to-dependent-chlldren  rolls,  first  in  Jail,  and 
maybe  first  In  the  mental  hospitals?" 

The  Ozarks  are  educationally  ahead  of 
some  areas  of  the  South  that  do  not  even 
have  laws  making  school  attendance  com- 
pulsory. Yet  In  two  Missouri  Ozark  counties, 
of  80  grammar  schools.  70  are  one-room 
schools.  One  Ozark  school  was  spending  $291 
a  year  to  educate  each  child;  another.  $269; 
still  another.  $242.  In  contrast,  about  $700 
is  spent  on  each  chUd  in  the  suburbs  of  St. 
Louis,  only  100  miles  away. 

Some  defend  one-room  schools  with  the 
same  magical  word  that  hallows  the  family 
farmer:  independence.  While  teacher  is 
busy  the  children  learn  independence,  help- 
ing others  and  helping  themselves.  And  the 
kids  do  learn  to  read,  write,  and  figure,  don't 
they? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is,  "Yes,  they  do." 
But  not  as  well.  A  Wisconsin  superintendent 
of  schools  reluctantly  admitted  to  me  that 
children  graduating  from  a  one-room  school 
average  ft  year  and  a  half  lower  in  standard- 


achievement  tests  than  children  from  larger 
schools.  Yet  their  IQ's  are  about  equal. 
This  finding  was  even  more  solidly  established 
In  a  statewide  survey  by  Burton  W.  Kreltlow. 
a  farm  education  specialist  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

I  asked  the  superintendent  why  he  doesn't 
show  this  fact  to  farmers  who  vote  to  retain 
small  covmtry  schools.  "It's  not  what  they 
want  to  hear."  he  said  uncomfortably.  "Re- 
member that  many  of  these  people  did  not 
grow  up  In  an  educational  tradition.  They 
survived  by  hard  work,  not  book-learning. 
If  someone  like  me  says  the  country  school 
isn't  good  enough,  the  farmer  Just  grumbles, 
'Well,  you  can't  prove  it.'  I  want  to  say. 
We  can.'  But  the  farmer  has  already  txxrned 
around  and  walked  away." 

Bad  schools  have  a  tendency  to  get  worse. 
A  young  father  In  the  Ozarks,  concerned  for 
the  education  of  his  two  children,  explained 
to  me,  ""With  the  young  people  around  here 
gone,  looking  for  work  elsewhere,  fewer  kids 
get  born,  so  State  aid  to  schools  keeps  going 
down.    A  couple  of  years  ago  ovu-  school  had 
to  drop  music  and  Industrial  arts.     Before 
that  we  lost  our  science  teacher.    The  State 
law  requires  the  teaching  of  science,  so  o\ir 
kids  had  to  take  It  by  correspondence  coTirse." 
Such  schools  will  continue  to  get  worse— 
and  the  real  farm  problem,  a  surpliis  of  un- 
educated people,  win  Intensify — unless  Con- 
gress permits  Federal  aid  to  equalize  the  op- 
portunities of  all  chUdren  to  go  to  a  good 
school.     Yet  Federal  aid  to  schools  Is  most 
consistently  opposed  by  Congressmen  from 
the  South  and  from  prosperous  farm  areas, 
who  eagerly  vote  billions  for  price  supports 
that  offer  no  ultimate  solution  to  the  farm- 
er's problem.     Rural  Congressmen   are   also 
the   most  active   In  blocking  bills   to   train 
the  needy  for  skilled  Jobs,  even  though  a  great 
proportion  of  these  needy  are  farmers  driven 
from    the    land,    desperate    to    restore    self- 
reliance  and  self-respect.     Congress  has  yet 
to  vote  a  billion  dollars  a  year  for  retrain- 
ing   the    unemployed,    although    It    spends 
$6  blUlon  a  year  to  keep  prices  high. 

To  know  the  future  of  today's  farm  fam- 
Uy,  one  m\ist  ask  what  wUl  happen  to  tbe 
1.5  million  boys  between  the  ages  of  10  and 
19  who  today  are  growing  up  on  farms.  Only 
150.000 — 1  In  10 — are  expected  to  take  over 
their  fathers'  land.  Where  are  the  others 
to  go?    What  win  they  do? 

The  great,  hopeful,  surprtalngly  obvious 
but  widely  Ignored  fact  Is  that  their  country 
sorely  needs  them— if  they  become  educated, 
If  their  schoolteachers  spuz  them  to  want 
to  go  to  college.  Great  companies  serving 
the  modern  farmer — makers  of  animal  feeds. 
chemical  fertilizers.'  farm  machines — are 
pleading  for  trained  workers  and  profes- 
sionals. In  city  and  country  alike,  tiie  list 
of  unfilled  Jobs  for  the  skUled  seems  to  grow 
at  least  as  fast  as  the  rc^ls  of  the  unskUled 
unemployed.  Cultivation  of  educated  men 
and  women  seems  to  be  a  farm  iMX)gram  tiiat 
cannot  produce  a  surplxis. 

A  flrst-daas  education  for  aU  farm  cbll- 
dren  and  Job  training  for  any  surplus  fanner 
who  needs  it  will  establish  a  new  kind  of 
independence :  the  independence  of  men  who 
are  free  to  choose,  who  wlU  never  become 
trapped  into  having  to  ask.  "Where  can  we 
go?    What  can  we  do?" 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  PATENTS.  TRADEMARKS. 
AND  COPYRIGHTS  TO  MEET  DUR- 
ING SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

On  request  of  Mr.  McClellan,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Patents,  Trade- 
marks, and  Copyrights  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  Senate 
session  tomorrow  afternoon. 
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ORDER    FOR    RECESS    UNTIL 
TOMORROW.  AT  NOON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  session  tonight,  it 
take  a  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon,  to- 
morrow.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Briwstm  in  the  chair).  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  

LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  ex- 
cused from  attendance  on  the  sessions  of 
the  Senate  for  the  rest  of  this  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RIVERTON  RECLAMATION  PROJECT, 
WYOMING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing business  be  temporarily  Isdd  aside, 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  House  bill  8171,  which  I 
understand  has  been  reported  unani- 
mously from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  which  I  under- 
stand has  a  time  limitation  which  makes 
it  necessary  to  have  the  bill  called  up  at 

this  time. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — although  I  shall 
not  object— will  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana tell  us  whether  any  more  votes  are 
contemplated  this  evening? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD      I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MORSE.    What  is  the  number  of 

the  bill? 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    It   is   House  bill 

8171. 

Mr  MORSE.  What  is  the  calendar 
number?  It  is  not  on  the  calendar,  is 
it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (HJl. 
8171)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  lands,  including  farm 
units  and  improvements  thereon,  in  the 
third  division,  Riverton  reclamation 
project,  Wyoming,  and  to  continue  to 
deliver  water  for  3  years  to  lands  of 
said  division,  and  for  other  purposes. 


FEDERAL    AIRPORT   ACT— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
while  the  Senate  is  considering  the  Riv- 
erton project  bill.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  iS.  1153»  to  amend  the 
Federal  Airport  Act  to  extend  the  time 
for  making  grants  thereunder  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 


The  PRESEDINO-  OFFICER  The 
report  will  be  read,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  report. 
(For  conference  report,  sec  House 
proceedings  of  Mar.  4,  1964.  pp.  4274- 
4276.  Conor BSsiONAL  Record  ) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr  MONRONEY.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  in  presenting  his  remarks  tell 
us  what  happened  to  the  so-called  Wil- 
liams amendment? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  for  his  continuing 
interest  in  the  matter  of  segregation  in 
federally  aided  airports.  That  amend- 
ment, which  would  have  been  incorpo- 
rated in  the  legislation,  was  eliminated 
by  the  conferees;  and  I  shall  refer  to 
that  in  the  course  of  my  brief  remarks 
on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     Mr.  President,  the 
measure  before  us,  which  was  agreed  to 
by  the  committee  of  conference  Is.  with 
three   relatively   minor  exceptions   and 
certain      technical      and      conforming 
amendments.  Identical  in  substance  to 
the  bill  originally  passed  by  the  Senate 
The  report  was  agreed  to  unan  mously 
by  the  members  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee represented  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Morton  1.  for  his  side — 
and  he  had  the  proxies  of  all  the  other 
Republican  members— and  by  the  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Democratic  side  who 
had  the  proxies  of  all  of  our  members. 
The    first    exception    relates    to    an 
amendment  by  the  House  to  incorporate 
in  the  act  a  provision  authorizing  grants 
for  advance  planning  and  engineering 
for  airport  development  in  an  amount 
not  exceeding  6623  percent  of  the  total 
estimated  cost  of  such  planning  or  engi- 
neering.    Existing  law  permits  up  to  50 
percent  Federal  contribution   for  such 
costs,  provided  a  grant  agreement  for  a 
specific  project  is  actually  entered  into. 
Thus  the  planning  costs  are  presently 
reimbursable  up  to  50  percent  but  only 
after  the  project  is  undertaken.    Under 
the    House    amendment,    such    grants 
would  not  be  contingent  upon  a  projects 
actually  being  undertaken.    The  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  expressed  strong  sup- 
port for  this  amendment.    In  a  letter  to 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  dated 
February  4.  1964,  Administrator  Halaby 

stated ; 

It  Is  our  hope  and  expectation  that  au- 
thorizing grants  for  the  preparation  of  air- 
port layout  plans  will  Improve  tiie  Federal 
airport  program  In  several  ways. 

First.  It  will  permit  communities  to  enter 
Into  airport  development  with  better  Infor- 
mation as  to  the  Iclnd  of  airport  they  will 
ultimately  have  and  a  good  initial  estimate 
of  the  undertaking  Secondly,  providing  ad- 
vance assistance  to  construction  plans  will 
lessen  the  delay  between  allocation  of  funds 
and  Issuance  of  a  grant  agreement  and  en- 
able both  the  Agency  and  the  sponsor  to  de- 
termine more  accurat«Jy  the  actual  funding 
requlremenu.      Third,    it    wUl    provide    the 


Agency  with  the  daU  required  to  improve 
the  programing  and  utUleatlon  of  funds  and 
the  accuracy  of  long-range  forecasts  of  air- 
port development  costs. 

The  committee  of  conference  did,  how- 
ever, reduce  the  Federal  share  from  662^ 
to  50  percent,  feeling  that  the  latter 
amount  would  be  sufficient  to  accom- 
plish the  objective  of  the  amendment 
and  would  be  consistent  with  the  50-per- 
cent formula  now  applicable,  with  very 
limited  exception,  with  respect  to  all 
other  cost-sharing  projects  authorized 
under  the  act.  This  new  authority  is 
granted  with  the  view  in  mind  that  the 
Agency  will  employ  it  solely  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  achieving  greater  efficiency  and 
economy  in  the  administration  of  the 
program,  and  not  as  a  means  of  sub- 
stltutlrig  Federal  for  local  Imtiative  in 
airport  development. 

The  second  exception,  which  relates  In 
part    to    the    first.    Involves    a    House 
amendment    which    would    require    the 
Administrator.  In  approving  a  project  or 
planning  proposal,  to  determine  that  the 
project  or  proposal  Is  "not  Inconsistent" 
with  existing  area  development  plans  of 
public  agencies.    The  committee  of  con- 
ference agreed  to  the  amendment  with 
a  minor  amendment  substituting  for  the 
language  "not  Inconsistent"  the  words 
"reasonably  consistent. '     It  was  the  in- 
tent of  the   conferees  In  adopting  this 
language  to  make  clear  that  while  local 
development  plans  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  they  should  not  be  used  as 
an  Instrument  for  delaying  or  frustrat- 
ing worthy  airport  projects.    The  Initi- 
ative   for    assuring   planning    harmony 
continues  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
local  community  and  this  amendment  is 
In  no  way  Intended  to  shift  the  responsi- 
bility to  the  FAA  or  burden  the  Agency 
with  matters  extraneous  to  sound  air- 
port development  and  construction.    In 
explaining     the     deslrablUty     of     this 
amendment.    Administrator    Halaby    In 
the  letter  of  February  4,  stated: 

Given  the  noise  problem  which  often  at- 
tends airport  development  and  the  not  In- 
frequent failure  of  local  agencies  to  fully 
coordinate  plans  for  local  public  works  de- 
velopment, we  continue  to  believe  that  the 
amendment  requiring  consistency  among 
plans  for  development  of  a  locality  estab- 
lishes a  wise  Federal  policy.  It  would  not  be 
our  intention  to  use  this  provision  to  foster 
local  planning  harmony  at  the  expense  of 
airport  development.  There  may  be  in- 
stances, however.  In  which  proceeding  with 
airport  development  In  a  way  InconsUtent 
with  other  known  plans  will  simply  Invite 
future  dlfncultles.  In  those  cases,  the 
Agency  should  Insist  upon  a  reconciliation 
of  local  views  before  going  forward  with  a 
grant. 


The  third  exception  relates  to  a  House 
floor  amendment  which  would  make 
Guam  eligible  to  participate  In  the  dis- 
cretionary fund  under  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  now  applicable  with  re- 
spect to  the  several  States.  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  expressed  the  view 
that  the  territory  of  Guam  is  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
should  be  equally  entitled  to  participate 
In  the  airport  program.  Guam  Is  pres- 
ently faced  with  a  serious  problem  ol 
major  airport  construction,  occasioned 
In  large  part  by  typhoon  damage  suf- 


fered last  year.  It  Is  my  understanding, 
however,  that  funds  for  airport  con- 
struction In  Guam  have  been  Included  In 
this  years  budget  In  an  amount  ap- 
proximating three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars.  Consequently,  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  Guam  will  actually  have  need 
to  participate  In  the  discretionary  fund 
In  the  foreseeable  future.  It  does,  how- 
ever, seem  fair  that  Guam  should  be 
given  the  same  authority  to  participate 
In  the  program  as  the  Virgin  Islands. 
In  any  event.  Inclusion  of  Guam  does  not 
In  any  respect  Increase  the  total  amount 
of  funding  authorized  under  the  bUl  and 
expenditures  authorized  under  the  dis- 
cretionary fund  will  continue  to  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  priority  of  need. 

An  amendment  was  adopted  by  the 
House  to  limit  the  applicability  of  Ex- 
ecutive orders  and  the  authority  of  the 
Administrator  to  issue  rules,  regulations, 
and  orders  in  policy  areas  not  specifically 
permitted  in  the  act  or  other  statutes. 
The    conferees    agreed    to    delete    this 
amendment.     The  language  was  some- 
what vague,  ambiguous,  and  subject  to  a 
variety  of  interpretations.     While  Sen- 
ate conferees  expressed  the  view  that  the 
amendment  would  not  in  any  way  sub- 
stantively alter  the  present  administra- 
tion of  the  airport  program,  it  did  raise 
practical   problems   which  could   need- 
lessly  hinder   administrative   efficiency. 
Opponents  of  various  rules,  regulations, 
and  decisions  rendered  or  promulgated 
pursuant  to  the  act  could  use  such  an 
amendment  as  a  vehicle  for  unmerlto- 
rlous    administrative    and    court    chal- 
lenges.   While  the  Senate  conferees  are 
convinced  that  challenges  predicated  on 
such  an  amendment  would  not  prevail 
ultimately,  they  could  cause  delay  and 
frustration  to  no  useful  end. 

Thus  the  Senate  was  able  to  secure  the 
deletion  of  the  amendment  which  would 
have  cast  some  shadow  on  the  rights  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  insist 
upon  desegregation  in  all  federally  aided 
airports. 

To  summarize  briefly,  the  bill,  as 
agreed  to  by  the  committee  of  conference 
would — 

First.  Extend  the  Federal  aid  to  air- 
port program  an  additional  3  years,  ex- 
piring June  30,  1967,  at  the  existing  $75 
million  annual  level  of  authorization. 

Second.  Continue  to  limit  Federal 
participation  to  items  directly  related  to 
safety — such  items  as  public  parking 
lots,  restaurants,  and  passenger  terminal 
facilities,  et  cetera,  are  ineligible. 

Third.  Continue  a  special  fund  of  $7 
million  a  year  for  the  development  of 
general  aviation  airports,  the  essential 
purpose  of  which  Is  to  relieve  congestion 
at  high  density  airports. 

Fourth.  Funds  allocated  to  any  State 
under  the  area-population  formula 
which  are  not  obligated  within  2  fiscal 
years  would  continue  to  revert  to  the  dis- 
cretionary fund. 

Fifth.  As  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
receipt  of  Federal  aid,  airport  authorities 
would  continue  to  be  required  to  make 
provision  for  the  installation  of  certain 
specified  landing  aids — such  as  in-run- 
way  lighting,  runway  distance  mark- 
ers, and  high  Intensity  runway  light- 
ing—determined by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  as  necessary  for  the  safe  and  effi- 


cient use  of  the  airport.  The  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  for  the  Installation  of 
such  specified  aids  may  not  exceed  75 
percent. 

Sixth.  A  special  fund  of  $1,500,000  for 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, because  of  their  Insular  status  and 
unique  reliance  upon  air  transportation, 
is  left  unchanged.  Under  this  fund 
amounts  made  available  to  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  are 
respectively  $600,000,  $600,000,  and 
$300,000. 

Seventh.  With  the  exception  of  the 
special  set-aside  allocations,  75  per- 
cent— or  $49,875,000 — of  the  remaining 
annual  authorization  would  continue  to 
be  allocated  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
their  area  and  population  and  25  per- 
cent— or  $16,625,000 — is  placed  in  a  spe- 
cial discretionary  fund  to  be  used  in  any 
State  at  the  discretion  of  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

Eighth.  As  In  the  past,  the  Administra- 
tor would  continue  to  be  required  to  pre- 
pare a  national  airport  plan  specifying 
projects  considered  necessary  to  Insure 
a  system  of  public  airporU;  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  various  segments 
of  aviation. 

Ninth.  Adds  a  new  provision  requir- 
ing as  a  condition  precedent  to  any  grant 
that  the  Administrator  must  satisfy  him- 
self that  reasonable  effort,  including  en- 
actment of  zoning  laws,  has  been  made 
to  restrict  use  of  land  adjacent  to  air- 
ports so  as  to  make  it  compatible  with 
the  operation  of  the  airport. 

Tenth.  Eliminates  references  in  the 
act  to  airports  according  to  classification 
by  size  in  order  to  conform  the  law  to 
existing  administrative  practice. 

Eleventh.  Adds  a  provision  authoriz- 
ing grants  for  advance  planning  and  en- 
gineering for  airport  development,  the 
Federal  share  of  which  cannot  exceed  50 
percent. 

Twelfth.  Adds  a  provision  to  make 
Guam  eligible  to  participate  in  the  dis- 
cretionary fund. 

Thirteenth.  Adds  a  provision  to  re- 
quire the  Administrator,  prior  to  project 
or  planning  proposal  approval,  to  deter- 
mine that  the  project  or  proposal  Is  rea- 
sonably consistent  with  existing  plans  of 
public  agencies  for  development  of  the 
area. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  who  is  one  of  the  great 
aviation  experts  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  explanation  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  Federal  Aid  to  Airports  Act.  as 
amended.  I  wish  to  express  my  personal 
and  official  appreciation  for  the  reasoned 
manner  In  which  the  conferees  have 
acted.  There  Is  a  growing  Importance 
attached  to  the  very  carefully  programed 
Federal  aid  to  airports  In  the  United 
States.  With  the  increasing  need  for 
adequate  facilities.  It  Is  Imperative  that 
we  continue  the  effort  over  a  period  of 
3  years  so  that  adequate  planning  may 
be  carried  forward  and  projects  initiated 
and  exp>anded. 

I   wish   to   congratulate   the   diligent 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Avia- 


tion of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  on  their  recognition  of  the 
problem  and  on  the  knowledgeable  man- 
ner In  which  they  have  performed  a 
service  to  the  Senate,  to  the  Congress, 
and  to  the  country. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  for  his  comments  and 
for  the  support  that  he  has  always  given 
to  this  vital  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


RIVERTON  PROJECT,  WYOMING 
The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  8171)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire 
lands,  including  farm  units  and  improve- 
ments thereon,  in  the  third  division,  Riv- 
erton reclamation  project,  Wyoming,  and 
to  continue  to  deliver  water  for  3  years 
to  lands  of  said  division,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. ,„ 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may 
clarify  the  parliamentary  situation? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  was 
the  bill  brought  before  the  Senate  by  mo- 
tion?   It  is  not  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
was  reported  to  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  unanimous  consent  is  re- 
quired to  consider  a  bill  that  is  not  on 

the  calendar.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  Informs  the  Senator  that  the  bill 
was  brought  before  the  Senate  under  a 
unanimous-consent  request  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  ManstitldI. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  was  under  the  distinct  im- 
pression that  tlie  Senator  from  Montana 
did  not  ask  unanimous  consent,  but  that 
he  made  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  Was  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  misinformed? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  beUeve  the  Sen- 
ator was  misinformed.  I  believe  that  the 
bill  was  brought  up  under  a  unanimous- 
consent  request,  and  then  temporarily  set 
aside  for  a  conference  report,  which  has 
priority.  Now  the  Senate  is  back  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  bill  may 
be  acceptable  but  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  proceed  in  accordance  with  the 
rules.  The  bill  is  not  on  the  calendar. 
No  report  is  available.  Only  this  minute 
I  received  the  House  report  on  the  biU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
a  point.  The  Senators  from  Wyoming 
are  up  against  a  time  deadline.  Other 
proposed  legislaUon  will  come  before  the 
Senate  which  may  well  have  precluded 
the  consideration  of  this  measure.    It 
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was  cleared  on  both  sides.  It  came  from 
the  committee  with  a  unanimous  vote. 
The  Senate  is  now  considering  the  House 

bill- 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin wiU  give  his  usual  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  proposed  legislation  be- 
cause of  its  vital  need  at  the  present  time 
The  bill  provides  only  authorization,  not 
appropriation. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.     I  shall  be  happy  to 

listen  to  the  debate.  

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  the  floor. 
Mr.     HUMPHREY.     I     yield     to     the 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  no 
debate  that  he  is  prepared  to  indulge  in. 
but  he  will  be  happy  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions that  any  Senator  may  wish  to  ask. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
explain  why  it  is  necesssur  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  consider  the  bill  tonight  rather 
than  to  wait  until  tomorrow? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  reason  that  we  are 
asking  the  Senate  to  consider  the  bill  at 
all  is  that  it  would  authorize  water  for 
a  project  known  as  the  Riverton  reclama- 
tion project  in  Wyoming.  We  were 
afraid  that  the  bill  would  be  squeezed 
out  before  water  could  flow  in  the  ditches 
on  the  Riverton  project  in  Wyoming  and 
that  the  water  presently  received  would 
be  shut  off.  We  would  like  to  have  the 
authorization  extended.  It  would  con- 
tinue intact  the  present  action  which  was 
outhned  when  the  measure  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  committee. 

The  request  was  made  as  a  matter 
of  convenience  in  order  to  get  the  bill 
through  and  accepted  by  the  Senate  so 
that  we  could  get  the  assurance  of  water 
on  the  way.  The  people  in  the  project 
are  now  holding  up  their  spring  planting 
plans  until  the  authorization  can  be  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
if  the  regular  procedure  were  followed, 
the  bill  would  be  placed  on  the  calendar 
tomorrow  morning,  and  it  could  be 
brought  before  the  Senate  by  motion  and 
passed  as  all  other  bills  are? 

Mr     HUMPHREY.      The    Senator    is 
eminently  correct.    I  assure  the  Senator 
that  had  there  been  any  doubt  or  con- 
troversy over  the  bill,  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  would  never  have  been 
made.    The  two  Senators  from  Wyoming 
spoke  to  their  respective  leaders  on  the 
majority    and    minority    sides    and,    of 
course,  pleaded  their  case  with  reference 
to  the  urgency  of  the  measure.    Earlier 
today  there  was  a  feeling  that  this  par- 
ticular subject  might  be  caught  up  in 
the  controversy   over   civil   rights,   and 
perhaps  ultimately  In  the  proposed  agri- 
culture legislation.    Time  was  important. 
The  whole  program  at  Riverton  might 
have  been  negated.    When  I  was  asked 
about  it.  I  felt  that  now  would  be  a  prop- 
er time  to  bring  it  before  the  Senate. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  can  go  ahead  and 
complete  action  on  the  measure.    If  we 
had  to  do  so.  we  could  put  it  over  until 
tomorrow,  but  circimistances  would  not 
be  much  different  tomorrow  from  what 
they  are  tonight. 

Mr.     PROXMIRE     There     are     two 
points  I  wish  to  make.     First,  I  think  it 


Is  certainly  sensible  to  have  a  report  on 

this  bill.  _ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     There  is  a  report. 

It  is  the  House  report. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE     But  not  a  Senate 

report. 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.     The  bUl  is  Iden- 
tical    We  are  saving  on  printing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE      I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     It  Is  an  economy 

measure 

Mr  PROXMIRE  The  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  had  delibera- 
tions and  filed  a  report,  and  the  report 
would  be  available  If  we  could  have  time 
enough  to  have  It  printed.  I  am  not 
going  to  hold  up  the  consideration  of  the 
bill,  but  I  note  that  on  page  3  of  the 
House  reiwrt  It  provides  for  an  expendi- 
ture of  $2  mUllon.  WhUe  $2  million  is 
nothing  like  the  bill  we  are  about  to  dis- 
cuss which  provides  for  $16  billion  for 
procurement.  It  still  is  a  great  deal  of 
money.  I  am  wondering  why  we  cannot 
wait  until  the  report  is  available  and 
see  what  the  merits  of  the  bill  are. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  makes 
a  valid  point.  I  am  sure  that  If  the 
Senator  has  in  his  possession— which  I 
am  sure  he  has,  since  he  quoted  from  it — 
the  House  report,  he  will  have  the  an- 
swers It  Is  a  report  on  an  Identical  bill. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  permit  me.  while  the 
House  report  shows  a  figure  of  $2  million. 
I  point  out  that  all  these  matters  have 
already  been  authorized.  This  merely 
triggers  putting  water  on  the  land.  The 
enactment  of  the  legislation  does  not 
require  authority  for  appropriation  of 
additional  funds. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Will  this  deal  with 
land  that  is  now  arid? 

Mr  McGEE.  No;  this  will  result  In 
irrigation  of  land  that  has  been  Irrigated 
for  the  past  15  years. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  would  continue 
such  irrigation? 

Mr  McGEE.  Yes.  The  legislation 
runs  out.  There  was  no  permanent 
legislation  This  legislation  Is  In  the 
nature  of  an  emergency. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  no  additional  acreage 
is  provided  for.  It  has  been  in  existence. 
We  have  had  emergency  measures  each 
year  The  Committee  on  Interior  was 
tired  of  that  procedure  We  promised  to 
get  this  bill  through  in  order  to  guaran- 
tee water  to  the  settlers  of  the  third  divi- 
sion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  two 
Senators  from  Wyoming,  both  of  whom  I 
esteem.  I  am  certain  that  everything 
they  say  Is  correct.  I  thought  It  was  nec- 
essary to  observe  procedures.  Otherwise 
Senators  would  have  no  protection 
against  the  passage  of  bad  legislation. 
This  bill  Is  not  on  the  calendar,  and 
there  is  no  report  on  it  that  we  can  con- 
sider. I  commend  Senators  on  their 
E>ersuasive  explaruition  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  only  apprehension  we  had  was  with 
regard  to  the  well-being  of  the  farmers 
on  the  third  division,  where  the  question 
of  getting  water  at  all  was  holding  back 
not  only  loan  procedures,  but  the  de- 
cision as  to  how  much  of  a  crop  they 
would  have,  and  whether  they  were  go- 


ing to  have  any.  We  thought  we  should 
not  Uke  a  charge  of  having  too  much 
delay  That  was  the  basis  for  the  re- 
quest. ,  ^  . 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
my  colleague  in  thanking  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  his  fairness  today, 
which  Is  usually  displayed  by  him.  and 
to  say  that  the  bill  Is  a  good  and  laudable 
undertaking. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  proceed  with  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  offered 
the  question  is  on  the  third  reading 
of  the  biU. 

The  bill  iH.R.  8171)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


BEEF  IMPORT  LEGISLATION 
Mr.    PEARSON.    Mr.    President,    on 
February  6.  I  discussed  on  the  Senate 
floor  the  problems  confronting  the  cattle 
Industry  in  the  United  States. 

In  as  objective  a  way  as  possible.  I 
tried  to  find  those  factors  which  have 
played  a  major  role  In  the  catastrophic 
decline  In  cattle  prices  in  the  last  year. 
Any  careful  observer  Is  compelled  to 
conclude  that  the  level  of  beef  Imports 
Is  an  important  factor  In  the  supply  of 
beef  and  consequently  a  major  factor 
In  the  price  which  domestic  producers 
can  secure  for  their  product. 

In  submitting  my  analysis.  I  offered 
several  steps  which  I  thought  should  be 
taken  to  help  relieve  the  pressure  on  this 
industry  and  to  stabilize  the  price  sltua- 
Uon  both  Immediately  and  over  the 
long  run.  These  steps  were  suggested 
because  I  was  forced  to  conclude,  as  a 
result  of  my  studies,  that  whUe  the  Im- 
port level  Is  a  major  factor  In  the  price 
situation.  It  Is  not  the  only  factor,  and 
steps  to  modify  Its  Influence  should  be 
accomplished  by  other  actions. 

In  that  statement.  I  also  urged  that 
we  proceed  to  deal  with  the  problem  In 
terms  of  higher  tariffs  or  import  quotas 
with  great  cauUon.  I  am  not  now  ccm- 
vlnced  that  the  Imposition  of  quotas,  as 
proposed  In  this  legislation.  Is  the  best 
way  to  deal  with  the  problem.  However. 
I  suggested  that  the  administration 
should  embark  immediately  on  extensive 
negoUaUons  with  the  major  export 
countries— namely,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand— to  try  to  develop  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  our  domestic  livestock 
situation  and  to  substantially  reduce 
their  exports  destined  for  the  United 

States. 

Last  week,  the  administration  an- 
nounced a  roUback  in  beef  imports 
which  was  obviously  negotiated  by  the 
State  Department  with  little  concern  for 
the  domestic  Industir-  It  amounted  to 
no  more  than  a  token  concession  to  the 
Uvestock  industry  In  that  the  agreement 
Included  an  escalator  clause  which  wiu. 


in  fact,  permit  the  exporting  nations  to 
return  to  their  present  level  of  sales  to 
the  United  States  within  a  matter  of  2 
years.  I  said  then,  and  I  say  again,  that 
this  is  another  example  of  the  adminis- 
tration's propensity  to  manipulate  fig- 
ures to  try  to  placate  a  segment  of  the 
American  public  without  any  real  effort 
to  solve  the  problem.  It  further  indi- 
cates the  dominance  of  the  State  De- 
partment In  determining  domestic  agri- 
culture policy  to  the  detriment  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

While  I  would  still  prefer  to  see  this 
matter  handled  through  negotiation 
without  the  rigidity  that  comes  with 
legislative  quotas,  I  see  no  alternative  In 
view  of  the  manner  In  which  the  matter 
has  been  handled  to  date,  and  conse- 
quently Join  In  the  sponsorship  of  this 
legislation  to  fix  quotas  on  beef  imports 
at  the  average  of  the  5-year  period  pre- 
ceding December  31,  1962. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.      HUMPHREY.     Mr.      President, 
what  Is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  H.R- 
9637,  authorizing  appropriations  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval 
vessels. 

THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL— SENATE 
RULES  AND  PRECEDENTS 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  a  few  moments  to  state 
for  the  Record  my  reasons  for  joining 
with  the  majority  leader  In  his  effort 
today  to  place  on  the  calendar  the  so- 
called  civil  rights  bill,  H.R.  7152.  I 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  argu- 
ment made  by  several  Senators  in  op- 
position to  this  procedure.  I  would  be 
less  than  candid  or  honest  If  I  did  not 
say  that  there  was  some  validity  to  those 
arguments.  But  I  am  convinced  that 
the  decision  which  was  ultimately  ar- 
rived at;  namely,  to  sustain  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair  on  the  point  of  order  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell], was  sound  and  proper. 

I  rise  only  for  the  purpose  of  stating 
that  the  motion  to  table  by  the  ma- 
jority leader,  which  I  supported,  Is  justi- 
fied under  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
today  concerning  rule  XXV  and  rule 
xrv.  Every  Member  of  this  body  Is 
supposed  to  SMKiuaint  himself  with  the 
rules  and,  insofar  as  possible,  with  the 
precedents  relating  to  those  rules — in 
other  words,  the  historical  use  and  ap- 
plication of  the  rules. 

In  the  application  of  the  rules,  rule 
xrv  Is  as  much  a  part  of  the  body  of 
rules  governing  the  procedures  of  the 
Senate  as  any  other  rule — no  more,  no 
less.  It  is  a  valid  rule.  It  was  not  re- 
pealed by  rule  XXV.  The  procedure 
that  is  authorized  under  rule  XIV,  sec- 
tion 4.  which  procedure  was  used  today 
by  the  majority  leader,  may  be  unusual 
or  it  may  be  used  in  extraordinary 
circumstances.  But  it  is  legitimate. 
Moreover,  it  Is  a  procedure  which  has 
been  used  many  times  In  the  past.  It 
has  a  history  of  Its  own.  Rule  XTV  Is 
a  part  of  the  governing  procedure  of  the 


Senate.  It  is  not,  as  was  referred  to 
today,  "lynch  law."  It  is  a  part  of  the 
body  of  law  and  rules  which  govern  the 
Senate.  Rule  XIV  is  every  bit  as  valid 
as  rule  XXn. 

I  happen  to  be  strongly  opposed  to 
rule  XXn  as  it  is  presentiy  written.  I 
believe  it  needs  drastic  modification.  I 
believe  rule  XXn  prevents  the  Senate 
from  acting.  I  find  in  article  I  of  the 
Constitution  a  mandate  to  the  Congress 

to  act.  ,  _^^ 

It  says  In  that  article  that  a  majority 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  business.    The  Constitu- 
tion directs  this  body  to  do  business.    It 
does  not  direct  It  to  paralysis  or  Inac- 
tion.   It  directs  it  to  action.    But,  hav- 
ing said  that,  rule  XXn  Is  a  part  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  and  It  wUl  be  used. 
It  has  been  used.     The  fact  Is,  It  has 
frequently  become  the  assassin  of  many 
Items  of  legislation.    The  truth  Is  that 
rule  XXII  has  permitted  the  Senate  to 
become  the  graveyard  of  civil  rights  leg- 
islation on  all  too  many  occasions.    To 
me,  rule  XXII  Is  obnoxious.     I  believe 
that  rule  XXn  Is  unconstitutional.     I 
believe  it  should  be  repealed.    But,  Mr. 
President,  It  Is  a  part  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  and  my  Individual  point  of  view 
does  not  prevaU.     Even  when  I  have 
joined  with  other  Senators  In  an  effort 
to  repeal  rule  XXn,   or  to  drastically 
modify  It.  we  have  not  succeeded.    I  have 
argued  against  rule  XXII  as  to  its  un- 
desirability,  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
It  brings  the  Senate  Into  disrespect.    I 
have  argued  against  It  on  the  basis  of  Its 
constitutionality,  but  as  I  said  a  moment 
ago.  it  Is  with  us.    Certain  Senators  who 
objected  to  the  use  of  rule  XIV  today, 
because  they  did  not  like  it,  are  the  ones 
who  support  rule  XXII  because  they  do 

like  it. 

I  believe  I  know  why  that  peculiar  set 
of  circumstances  prevails,  because  rule 
XIV  makes  It  possible.  If  we  have  a  ma- 
jority vote,  for  the  Senate  to  get  a  civil 
rights  bill  on  the  calendar  and  thereby 
to  place  it  In  a  position  to  be  acted  upon. 

Experience  with  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  concerning  civil  rights  legis- 
lation, is  not  an  encouraging  one.  It  Is 
possible  to  send  the  bill  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  with  instructions  to  report 
back  on  a  certain  day.  This  was  the 
argument  of  several  Senators  today — the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruitning], 
and  other  Senators.  I  respect  that  argu- 
ment. But,  Mr.  President,  to  talk  about 
using  the  normal  committee  procedure — 
and  I  repeat  the  word  "normal" — if  we 
wish  civil  rights  legislation,  it  is  like 
trying  to  talk  about  having  a  Sunday 
picnic  in  the  center  of  the  sun.  Every- 
one will  be  consiuned — it  will  mean  sud- 
den death. 

There  Is  no  possibility  of  getting  civil 
rights  legislation  out  of  the  Judiciary 
Conunittee.  If  there  were  any  such  pos- 
sibility, why  have  civil  rights  bills  lan- 
guished in  that  committee  since  Jime  of 
1963? 

Eleven  days  of  hearings  were  held  on 
the  civil  rights  proposals  presented  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the  form  of 


Senate  bills  1731  and  1750.  Those  hear- 
ings started  on  July  16  and  concluded  on 
September  11,  1963,  and  related  to  the 
President's  civil  rights  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  description  of  those  bills,  as 
in  the  title,  may  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  de- 
scriptions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.  1731.  Mr.  MANsriKU)  and  others;  June 
19,  1963   (Judiciary)  : 

Civil  Rights  Act,  Utle  I :  Protects  the  right 
to  vote  in  Federal  elections  by :  (1 )  requiring 
the  uniform  application  of  standards  and 
procedures  in  determining  the  qualification 
of  individuals  under  State  law  to  vote;  (3) 
prohibiting  the  denial  of  the  right  of  any 
Individual  to  vote  on  account  of  an  error  In 
registration  or  other  voting  procedure  when 
such  error  Is  not  material;  and  (3)  outlawing 
the  use  of  literacy  tests  as  a  qualification  for 
voting  unless  such  test  Is  In  writing  and  a 
copy  of  the  test  and  answers  given  Is  fiir- 
nlshed  upon  request. 

Provides  that  If  literacy  becomes  a  relevant 
fact  In  certain  proceedings  brought  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  secure  voting  rights.  It 
shall  be  presumed  that  a  person  has  suffi- 
cient Intelligence  to  vote  In  Federal  elec- 
tions who  has  not  been  adjudged  Incompe- 
tent and  who  has  completed  the  6th  grade. 
Allows,  under  certain  conditions,  a  person 
of  the  same  race  as  other  persons  alleged  to 
have  been  discriminated  against  to  apply  for 
and  obtain  a  court  order  declaring  himself 
qualified  to  vote,  provided  he  proves  he  Is 
qualified  to  vote  under  State  law  and  that 
he  has  been  denied  the  right  to  register  or 
has  been  found  not  qualified  to  vote.  Au- 
thorizes the  court  to  appoint  temporary  vot- 
ing referees  to  receive  such  applications,  take 
evidence,  and  generally  exercise  the  powers 
of  masters  under  Federal  law. 

Title  n :  Prohibits  discrimination  In  places 
of  public  accommodations.  Allows  a  per- 
son siggrleved  or  the  Attorney  General,  in 
certain  cases,  to  bring  a  civil  action  to  secure 
preventive  relief  from  certain  prohibited  acts 
involving  the  denial  or  Interference  with  the 
right  to  nondiscrimination. 

Title  in :  Gives  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation increased  powers  to  facilitate  desegre- 
gation In  public  schools.  Authorizes  the 
Commissioner  to:  (1)  render  technical  as- 
sistance In  the  preparation  and  Implementa- 
tion of  desegregation  plans;  (2)  provide  aid 
for  special  training  at  an  Institution  of 
higher  education  of  teachers  and  other  school 
personnel  who  handle  educational  problems 
occasioned  by  desegregation;  (3)  made  grants 
(or  loans,  if  school  funds  have  been  with- 
held by  State  or  local  governmental  action) 
to  school  boards  to  provide  Inservlce  train- 
ing of  teachers  and  other  j>ersonnel.  and  to 
employ  speclalUts  In  problems  of  desegrega- 
tion or  racial  Imbalance.  Authorizes  the  At- 
torney General,  in  certain  cases,  to  bring  a 
civil  action  to  enforce  desegregation. 

TlUe  IV:  BBUbllshes  a  Community  Rela- 
tions Service  to  aid  in  the  resoluticwi  of  dis- 
putes relating  to  discriminatory  practices. 
Provides  for  a  Director  appointed  by  the 
President. 

Title  V :  Makes  certain  changes  in  the  rules 
of  procedvtfe  of  hearings  before  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights.  Increases  the  compen- 
sation of  Commission  members  and  broadens 
the  duties  of  the  Commission.  Extends  the 
Commission  for  4  additional  years,  untU  1967. 
Title  VI:  Prohibits  discrimination  in  fed- 
erally assisted  programs  by  providing  that 
financial  assistance  shall  not  be  required  to 
be  furnished  in  circumstances  under  which 
individuals  participating  In  or  benefiting 
from  the  program  are  discriminated  agaUist. 
Title  VII:  Authorizes  the  President  to  es- 
tablish a  Commission  on  Equal  Employment 
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opportunity  to  prevent  d'««rl'"li;»"°° 
agalMt  employee*  or  applicant*  for  employ- 
nient  by  Government  contractors  and  In 
Government. 

S  1750.  Mr.  Mansfield  and  others;  June 
19    1;163  (Judiciary): 

Civil  Rights  Act.  title  I:  Protects  the  right 
to  vote  m  Federal  elections  by.  (I)  requlr- 
irg  the  uniform  application  of  standards 
and  procedures  In  determining  the  quali- 
fication of  individuals  under  State  law  to 
vote-  (2)  prohibiting  the  denial  oT  the  right 
of  any  Individual  to  vote  on  account  of  an 
error  In  registration  or  other  voting  proced- 
ure when  such  error  Is  not  material:  and  (3) 
outlawing  the  use  of  literacy  tests  as  a  quali- 
fication for  voting  unless  such  test  Is  m 
writing  and  a  copy  of  the  test  and  answers 
given   Is   furnished    upon   request. 

Provides  that  If  literacy  becomes  &  rele- 
vant fact  in  certain  proceedings  brought  by 
the  Attorney  General  to  secure  voting  rlghta. 
U  shall  be  presumed  that  a  person  has  suf- 
ficient intelligence  to  vote  In  Federal  elec- 
tions who  has  not  been  adjudged  incompe- 
tent and  who  has  completed  the  6th  grade. 
Allows,  under  certain  conditions,  a  ?«'■«»« 
of  the  same  race  as  other  persons  alleged 
to  have  been  discriminated  against  to  apply 
for  and  obtain  a  court  order  declaring  him- 
self qualified  to  vote,  provided  he  pro'»e«^e 
is  qualltted  to  vote  under  State  law  and  that 
he  has  been  denied  the  right  to  register  or 
has  been  found  not  qualified  to  vote.  Au- 
thorizes the  court  to  appoint  temporary 
voting  referees  to  receive  such  applications, 
uike  evidence,  and  generally  exercise  the 
powers  of  masters  under  Federal  law 

Title  II-  Gives  the  Conunlssloner  of  Edu- 
cation increased  powers  to  facilitate  desegre- 
gation   in    public    schools.      Authorizes    the 
Commissioner  to:    (1)    render  technical  as- 
sistance in  the  preparation  and  Implementa- 
tion of  desegregation  plans;   (2)   provide  aid 
for    special    training    at    an    Institution    of 
higher    education    of    teachers    and    other 
school    personnel    who    handle    educational 
problems   occasioned    by   desegregation;    (3) 
make  grants  (or  loans,  if  school  funds  have 
been  withheld  by  State  or  local  goverimiental 
action )  to  school  boards  to  provide  Inservlce 
training  of  teachers  and  other  personnel,  and 
to    employ    specialists    In    problems    of    de- 
segregation or  racial  Imbalance     Authorizes 
the   Attorney   General.    In   certain   cases,    to 
bring  a  civil  action  to  enforce  desegregation. 
Title   III:    Establishes   a   Community   Re- 
laUons  Service   to  aid   In   the  resolution  of 
disputes  relating  to  discriminatory  practices 
Provides    for    a    Director    appointed    by    the 
President. 

Title  IV:  Makes  certain  changes  in  the 
rules  of  procedure  of  hearings  before  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  Increases  the 
compensation  of  Commission  members  and 
broadens  the  duties  of  the  Commission.  Ex- 
tends the  Commission  for  4  addlUonal  years, 
until  19«7. 

Title  V:  Prohibits  dlscrlmlruitlon  In  fed- 
erally assisted  programs  by  providing  that 
financial  assistance  shall  not  be  required  to 
be  furnished  In  clrcumsUnces  under  which 
individuals  participating  In  or  benefiting 
from  the  program  are  discriminated  against 
Title  VI:  Authorises  the  President  to  es- 
tablish a  Conunlsslon  on  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  to  prevent  discrimination 
against  employees  or  applicants  for  employ- 
ment by  Government  contractors  and  In 
Government 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
hearings  were  held  on  those  bills,  and  it 
was  my  privilege  to  be  a  cosponsor  on 
one  and  the  main  sponsor  on  another 
Those  hearings  are  printed,  and  they 
run  to  483  pages  Hearings  were  held 
on  the  bill  called  the  equal  employment 
opportunities    bill.      Several    bills    were 


introduced— S.  773.  S.  1210.  S.  1211.  and 
S.  1937.  I  was  the  author  of  one  of 
those  bills  and  the  cosponsor  of  others. 
Those  hearin"s  run  to  578  pages.  Many 
days  were  cons,  med  in  taking  testimony. 
Hearings  were  held  on  S.  1732.  a  bill  to 
eliminate  discrimination  in  public  ac- 
commodations affecting  interstate  com- 
merce by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, which  is  the  proper  committee, 
the  committee  that  had  the  jurisdiction, 
just  as  the  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity bills  were  assigned  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare— the 
proper  committee,  and  the  committee 
that   had  the  jurisdiction. 

The  public  accommodations  hearings 
are  in  3  volumes,  and  they  run  to  1.575 
pages. 

Those  are  the  civil  rights  hearings  in 
the  Senate.  The  Commerce  Committee 
reported  a  bill,  the  public  accommoda- 
tions bill.  It  is  on  the  calendar.  It  is 
known  and  listed  on  the  calendar  as  Sen- 
ate biU  1732,  Calendar  No.  848  The 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
reported  the  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity bill.  Calendar  No.  844.  listed  as  Sen- 
ate bill  1937.  Those  are  the  basic  fea- 
tures of  the  President's  civil  rights  pro- 
gram as  reported  to  the  Senate,  because 
those  committees  acted.  Bills  were  in- 
troduced at  the  same  time  as  bills  that 
were  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Judiciary  Committee  did 
not  act.  What  its  reasons  were.  I  do  not 
know,  and  if  I  did  know.  I  would  not 
spread  them  on  the  Record.  The  fact  is 
that  it  did  not  act. 

The  House  of  Representatives  acted  on 
a  bill,  and  that  bill  was  known  as  the 
President's  civil  rights  program.  H.R. 
7152  was  amended  in  committee,  and  it 
was  amended  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
The  hearings  on  that  particular  item  of 
legislation  include  three  large  volimies 
which  run  to  2.649  pages.  But  the 
House  and  all  its  committees  took  posi- 
tive action  on  this  legislation.  There 
have  been  plenty  of  hearings  on  civil 
rights  legislation.  I  know  that  the  point 
is  well  made  that  we  ought  to  go  through 
the  committee  procedure.  I  submit  that 
civil  rights  legislation  has  been  in  com- 
mittee. The  problem  is  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  report  it. 

Two  committees  did  report  civil  rights 
bills  of  a  limited  nature,  dealing  with 
public  accommodations  and  with  so- 
called  fair  employment  practices. 

The  public  accommodations  and  fair 
employment  practices  bill  are  included  in 
the  so-called  House  bill  to  which  I  have 
referred.  The  Senate  had  other  items  of 
legislative  proposals  dealing  with  civil 
rights  in  the  Judiciary  Committee,  but 
nothing  happened. 

This  is  why  rule  XIV  was  used  for  the 
House  bill.  It  was  felt  by  the  leadership 
that  we  ought  to  have  a  civil  rights  bill 
in  a  position  where  we  could  act.  where 
we  could  amend  it.  if  need  be.  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate:  where  we  could 
substitute,  if  need  be.  the  Sermte  pro- 
posal on  public  accommodations,  if  we 
saw  fit  to  do  so.  where  we  could  substi- 
tute the  Senate  fair  employment  prac- 
tice provision,  or  amend  the  bill,  if  we 
desired  to  do  so  or  saw  fit  to  do  so.  and 
if  a  majority  felt  it  should  be  done. 


I  agree  tha.,  it  would  be  much  more 
orderly  to  go  through  the  .o;ii!iiKtee  and 
bring  the  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  the  u  ual  manner,  with  the  bill  being 
flist  consicered  in  committee,  and  then 
placed  on  the  calendar  and  later  called 
up.  without  undue  dlflSculty. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  deceive  our- 
selves.   The  fact  is  that  this  is  the  most 
controversial  legislation  that  could  come 
before  us.    It  will  be  difficult  enough  to 
pass  the  bill.     It  will  be  even  difficult 
to  get  the  bill  before  the  Senate.    It  has 
been  difficult  to  get  it  on  the  calendar. 
However,  we  shall  prevail.     It  may  re- 
quire a  long  time,  but  we  shall  prevail. 
Rule  xrv  was  used  today  because  it 
was  designed  for  extraordinary  circum- 
stances.    It  was  designed   for   difficult 
situations,  and  it  has  served  its  purpose. 
Rule  XXV  is  a  thoroughly  legitimate 
rule,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  desirable 
rule!     I  would  prefer  to  see  all  these 
items  go  to  committee. 

I  repeat  that  civil  rights  legislation 
did  go  to  committee.  The  problem  was 
that  it  did  not  come  out  of  committee. 
That  has  been  the  history  on  civil  rights 
legislation. 

I  discussed  this  subject  at  length  in 
1957  and  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  my  discussion 
of  the  subject  of  rule  XIV  and  its  ap- 
plication at  that  time  to  civil  rights 
legislation,  when  the  then  minority  lead- 
er. Senator  Knowland.  acted  as  the  ma- 
jority leader.  Senator  Mansfield,  acted 
today.  I  note  that  my  discussion  starts 
at  page  9789  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  103.  part  7.  and  continues  to 
page  9790.  ^   ^  „ 

At  that  time  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas!,  on  June  19 
discussed  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957 
and  the  application  of  rule  XIV.  and 
whether  rule  XXV  in  effect  supersedes 
rule  XIV.  and  requires  reference  of  all 
bills,  whether  originating  in  the  Senate 
itself,  or  coming  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  committee. 

The  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois begin  at  page  9624  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  103.  part  7.  and 
run  through  page  9626. 

In  that  splendid  documentation  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  found  the  refu- 
tation of  the  claim  that  rule  XXV  super- 
sedes rule  xrv  There  is  no  validity  to 
that  argument.  In  that  remarkable  ad- 
dress on  June  19.  1957.  the  Senator  from 
niinois  placed  in  the  Record  a  letter 
from  Mr  George  B.  Galloway,  senior 
speciaUst.  American  Government,  of  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  He  was  the  sUff  di- 
rector of  *he  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Reorganization  of  Congress,  otherwise 
known  as  the  LaPollette-Monroney 
Committee,  and  was  in  charge  of  the 
research,  and  the  staff  assistant  in  the 
preparation  fiuid  enactment  of  the  La- 
Pollette-Monroney  Act. 

In  that  interpreUtion.  Mr.  Galloway 
makes  it  crysUl  clear  that  rule  XXv 
was  never   intended   to   supersede   rule 

XIV. 

I  Eisk  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter to  which  I  have  referred,  written  by 
Mr.  Galloway,  may  be  printed  in  the 
Reco«d  at  this  j)Oint. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Libhary  or  Congress. 
Legislative  Reference  Service,     . 
June  19. 1957. 

Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  This  U  In  reply  to 
your  request  of  today  for  an  Interpretation 
of  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "shall  be 
referred"  as  It  appears  In  rule  XXV  of  the 
standing  rules  of  the  Senate,  as  amended  by 
section  102  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 

Act  of  1946.  .  .^.  *     ^* 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  that  act 
was  to  reorganize  the  committee  structure 
of  Congress  and  to  clarify  the  Jurisdictions 
of  the  reformed  committees  which  were  un- 
defined theretofore  In  the  Senate  rules  ex- 
cept in  Isolated  InsUnces. 

To  this  end,  the  jurisdiction  of  each  of 
the  reorganized  committees  was  defined  in 
the  1946  act  In  terms  of  the  legislative  sub- 
jecU  that  they  were  to  handle,  respectively. 
In  so  doing,  the  phrase  "shall  be  referred" 
was  used  In  each  case  for  the  guidance  of 
the  Presiding  Officer  In  determining  the  ref- 
erence of  bills  to  committees  so  that  over- 
lapping and  duplication  would  b-  eliminated 
and  so  as  to  avoid  Jurisdictional  disputes 
between  them  (see  S.  Rept.  No.  1400.  79th 
Cong  .  2d  sess.  p.  2-3,  10-11 ) . 

I  Invite  the  particular  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  following  paragraph: 

"Speaking  as  the  former  staff  director  of 
the  La  Pollette-Monroney  committee,  there 
was  nothing  In  the  recorded  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  to  suggest  that  the  phrase  'shall  be 
referred'  In  section  102  had  any  significance 
or  Implications  beyond  an  attempt  to  develop 
a  more  efficient  dlvUlon  of  labor  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  legislative  workload  among 
the  reorganized  committees  of  the  Senate 
aind  the  House  of  Representatives." 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  B.  Oallowat, 

Senior  Specialist. 
American  Government. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
that  day  Senator  Douglas  said: 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  facts  as  stated 
In  Mr.  Galloway's  letter  are  correct  and  that 
although  Senators  may  argue  about  rule 
XXV  they  will  be  unable  to  provide  a  single 
bit  of  evidence  in  the  recorded  legislative 
record  of  that  act  to  show  that  rule  XXV 
was  in  any  way  Intended  to  supersede  or 
repeal  rule  XTV. 

Mr.  President,  rule  XIV  has  a  long 
history  in  the  Senate.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  rules  adopted  in  the  first  session  of 
the  Senate,  taken  from  Jefferson's 
manual. 

Section  4  has  been  with  us  since  Jsui- 
uary  16.  1877.  It  is  not  as  If  it  has  had 
no  history  or  tradition  or  precedent. 
Rule  XIV  was  used  on  such  important 
legislation  as  the  tidelands  oil  legisla- 
tion, without  any  argument  about  it  be- 
tween disputing  Senators. 

For  example,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
makes  note  of  the  fact  In  his  remarks  on 
June  19.  1957: 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that 
this  was  done  In  1948  on  motion  of  Senator 
Downey,  of  California,  who  had  the  House- 
passed  offshore  oil  bill  placed  on  the 
calendar,  although  no  Senate  bill  had  been 
reported.  It  Is  true  that  this  was  done,  but 
that  Is  not  the  only  Illustration.  In  the 
brief  time  In  which  I  have  had  to  go  over 
this  matter.  I  found  at  least  one  other  case, 
and  It  is  a  case  of  relatively  recent  occur- 
rence. 


It  Is  a  case  which  came  up  on  August  1. 
1953.  and  will  be  found  In  the  calendar  of 
August  1.  1953,  on  page  21.  It  was  H.R. 
4305,  an  act  to  authorize  additional  appro- 
priations of  $2V4  million  for  the  lower  San 
Joaquin  River  project.  That  was  a  bill 
which  had  been  passed  by  the  House  the  day 
before.  There  was  no  corresponding  Senate 
bill  on  the  calendar. 

Yet,  according  to  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  99,  part  8,  page  10746,  that  bill, 
H.R.  4305,  It  Is  announced,  had  been  read 
twice  by  Its  title  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 

Those  are  only  two  precedents.  The 
oleomargarine  case  has  often  been  men- 
tioned. I  believe  the  record  ought  to 
be  set  straight  on  that  matter.  That  is 
the  principal  reason  why  I  sought  recog- 
nition by  the  Chair  this  evening.  The 
oleomargarine  case  of  1948  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  precedent,  to  demonstrate 
that  rule  XXV  superseded  rule  XTV. 
There  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  which 
shows  that  to  be  the  case.  What  Senator 
Vandenberg  said  in  his  ruling  and  what 
he  said  in  reference  to  this  whole  dis- 
cussion is  shown  in  the  Record  of  June 
19.  1957,  in  that  remarkable  dissertation 
on  the  whole  subject  matter  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  EKduglas]. 

What  Senator  Vandenberg  said  on 
May  4.  1948,  page  5219  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  that  date,  is  as  follows: 

It  is  needless  to  go  Into  the  details  of  this 
conflict,  but  It  tvims  finally,  apparently,  upon 
the  pure  question  as  to  who  is  first  recog- 
nized by  the  Chair  to  assert  his  rights  under 
these  two  confilctlng  rules. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska,  Mr. 
Wherry,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pulbright],  both  sought  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Chair.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  was  recognized  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  the  late  Senator 
Arthur  Vandenberg. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  sought  to 
Invoke  rule  XTV  after  Senator  Wherry 
had  sought  to  invoke  rule  XXV  to  com- 
pel the  bill  to  be  referred  to  committee. 
It  was  on  the  subject  of  who  was  recog- 
nized firsts— the  priority— that  Senator 
Vandenberg  made  his  ruling,  in  which 
the  Senate  concurred.  The  late  dis- 
tinguished Senator  Vandenberg  said,  in 
reference  to  this: 


There  Is  no  collision  whatever  between  the 
precedent  of  yesterday  and  the  precedent  of 
today.  It  is  the  view  of  the  Chair  that  the 
question  of  precedents  In  a  case  of  this 
character  depends  entirely  on  who  raises 
the  point  first.  Since  the  question  of  juris- 
diction has  been  raised  first.  It  Is  the  view 
of  the  Chair  that  the  question  of  jurisdic- 
tion takes  priority. 


The  question  of  whether  rule  XXV 
superseded  rule  XTV  was  never  a  point 
at  issue. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  discuss  this  situation  at  length.  I 
refer  to  it  now  for  the  sake  of  future 
history  and  future  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  in  case  the  question  is 
ever  raised  again,  reference  can  be  made 
to  the  CoNxiREssiONAL  RECORD,  volume  103, 
part  7,  page  9789. 

So  where  is  the  precedent?  Thus  far, 
the  precedents  that  can  be  cited  are 
found  in  the  offshore  oil  debate,  which 
supports  the  use  of  rule  XTV  and  the 
position  of  the  majority  leader  today, 
and  the  San  Joaquin  River  project  ap- 
propriation   authorization    of    1953,    In 


which  rule  XTV  was  used  to  place  a 
House-passed  bill  immediately  on  the 
Senate  Calendar  without  reference  to  a 
Senate  committee.  That  action  sup- 
ported rule  xrv.  the  position  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  and  the  niling  in  1957.  in 
which  an  advisory  opinion  was  given  by 
the  Presiding  Officer,  which  the  Senate 
was  called  upon  to  decide,  and  the  Sen- 
ate supported  the  application  of  rule 
XIV.  as  it  did  again  today.  So  the  prece- 
dent is  quite  clear. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell] said  today  that  each  Senator 
should  ask  himself  how  he  would  vote  If 
this  were  an  ordinary  piece  of  proposed 
legislation.  But  the  civil  rights  bill  before 
the  Senate  is  not  ordinary.  Civil  rights 
bills  have  never  been  ordinary  bills.  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate  for  15 
years.  If  anyone  thinks  that  civil  rights 
legislation  is  ordinary  business  or 
ordinary  legislation,  he  has  missed  every 
session  of  the  Senate  and  has  missed 
reading  about  it.  Civil  rights  is  the  most 
d  fficult  of  all  legislation.  The  only  rea- 
son why  we  have  had  to  use  extraordi- 
nary procedures  is  the  difficulty  and  con- 
troversial nature  of  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion.   

In  1957,  the  Senate  used  rule  XIV.    In 
1960,  the  majority  leader,  who  is  now  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  learned 
that  he  could  not  use  normal  committee 
procedure.     Indeed,  he  could  not.     He 
had  to  have  the  bill  referred  to  commit- 
tee   with   instructions   to    report   back. 
That  was  not  normal  procedure  or  not 
the  normal  use  of  rule  XXV.    When  the 
bill  was  reported  back,  as  I  recall,  only 
three   witnesses   had   been  called,   and 
there  was  but  one  line  in  the  report; 
namely,   that   "The   committee   reports 
back  to  the  Senate  the  bill  without  rec- 
ommendation."   There  was  no  attempt 
t3  compile  full  testimony  on  this  legis- 
lation.    No  large  number  of  witnesses 
were  called  before  the  committee.    The 
Senate  merely  satisfied  a  kind  of  ritual; 
namely,  that  rule  XXV  was  invoked;  but. 
at  the  same  time,  it  was  adulterated;  it 
was  debauched. 

Rule  XXV  was  used,  but  the  commit- 
tee was  told,  in  effect.  "You  wiU  not  have 
any  time  to  consider  the  bill,  because  you 
are  to  report  it  back  in  a  few  days."    So 
the  committee  received  the  bill,  sat  on  it 
for  a  little  while,  called  in  a  few  wit- 
nesses at  the  hearing,  and  reported  the 
bill  back  without  even  so  much  as  a  re- 
port as  to  the  nature  of  the  bill.    Some 
procedures  may  have  been  satisfied,  but 
true  committee  action  was  not  satisfied. 
Finally,  I  would  say  that  if  this  were 
ordinary   legislation,   the   Senate   could 
use  ord  nary  procedure.    But  every  single 
legislative  body  has  procedures  designed 
for  extraordinary  situations.    Rule  XTV 
is  one  of  them.    It  has  not  been  abused. 
It  has  been  in  the  book  as  long  as  or 
longer  than  any  other  rule  of  the  Senate. 
It  has  been  in  the  rule  book  much  longer 
than  rule  XXV.    It  has  been  a  part  of 
the  Senate  Rules  since  the  first  Senate 
held  its  first  meeting.    Sect  "on  4  has  been 
with  us  since  1877.  and  there  has  been  no 
abuse  of  that  section. 

There  has  been  no  promiscuous  use  of 
rule  xrv  to  bypass  the  committee.  But 
the  rule  was  adopted  so  that  we  wiU  have 
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some  way  to  enable  the  Senate  to  get 
down  to  business  and  not  have  legislation 
lost  and  buried  in  committees. 

It  was  said  t-xlay  that  the  Senate  could 
always  discharge  a  committee  if  it  held 
legislation  too  long.  I  agree,  but  that  is 
very  extraordinary  procedure,  too.  It  is 
not  normal.  It  was  said  that  the  Senate 
can  limit  the  time  a  committee  may  take 
to  consider  a  bill.  That  is  true.  By  in- 
structions, that  can  be  done.  But  that 
is  not  customary  or  usual.  It  Is  extraor- 
dinary, just  as  rule  XIV  is. 

I  believe  that  the  case  is  sound  for  the 
use  of  rule  XIV.  I  wish  we  did  not  have 
to  use  it.  I  am  candid.  I  am  frank  with 
Senators.  I  would  hope  we  could  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  bill  under  ordinary 
procedure  and  rather  promptly. 

Tomorrow  we  are  to  consider  a  bill 
that  provides  approximately  $16  billion 
of  authorization  for  military  procure- 
ment, for  the  protection  of  the  very  life 
of  our  Nation.  There  will  be  no  big  ar- 
gument about  it.  We  shall  have  a  short 
debate  and  that  will  be  it.  When  we  con- 
sider Selective  Service  legislation  affect- 
ing the  lives  of  millions  of  young  men. 
there  is  no  great  argument  about  it.  It 
is  called  up  under  normal  procedure.  It 
is  debated  and  passed.  But  when  we 
consider  implementing  the  constitutional 
guarantees  for  our  fellow  citizens,  that 
becomes  a  major  battle  in  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  was  not 
confused  about  what  was  taking  place. 
I  want  to  be  careful  in  the  choice  of  my 
words.  I  understand  the  concern  which 
people  have  about  due  process  of  law  and 
procedure.    I  respect  that. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  thought  that  rule 
XIV  was  not  a  part  of  the  procedure  of 
the  rules  of  the  Senate.  I  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  But  it  is  a  part  of 
the  procedure  of  the  Senate,  just  as  much 
as  the  right  of  a  Senator  to  object  under 
the  so-called  unanimous-consent  request 
is  a  part  of  the  procedure  of  the  Senate. 
Sometimes  I  do  not  like  to  have  a  Sena- 
tor object,  but  he  has  a  right  to  do  so: 
and  the  rules  are  there. 

If  they  are  there,  they  are  there  to  be 
used. 

We  have  been  told  time  and  time  again 
concerning  rule  XXII  that  the  Senate 
put  that  rule  there  and  it  is  there  to  be 
used.  I  remind  those  same  Senators  that 
rule  Xrv  is  there,  too.  and  it  has  been 
there  longer  than  rule  XXII.  It  has  been 
there  about  150  years  longer  than  rule 
XXII.  and  it  is  there  to  be  used  if  needed, 
and  it  is  to  be  used  carefully,  it  is  to  be 
used  conservatively,  it  is  to  be  used.  Any 
rule  of  the  Senate  can  immobilize  this 
body  if  it  is  overused.  The  majority 
leader  has  told  us  that  repeatedly. 

The  Senate  requires  the  respect  of  each 
Senator  for  the  other.  It  requires  good 
manners.  It  requires  consideration.  It 
requires  cooperation,  if  we  are  to  make 
this  body  a  truly  representative  assem- 
bly. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  those  who 
objected  more  strenuously  to  rule  XTV 
did  so  l)ecause  it  was  a  way  to  slow  down 
action  on  civil  rights.  They  have  every 
right  to  oppose  civil  rights  legislation. 
That  is  their  privilege.  I  know  that  each 
Senator  has  a  right  to  hold  his  convic- 
tions smd  to  state  those  convictions  and 
to  vote  them.    He  has  an  obligation  to 


fight  for  what  he  believes  in  in  this  body, 
and  to  work  for  it.  but  I  have  that  same 
oblitjation.  too.    And  I  have  been  around 
here  long  enough  to  know  that  the  only 
way  civil  rights  legislation  can  really  be 
gotten  before  this  body  is  through  ex- 
traordinary, but  legal  means.    Now.  one 
of  the  extraordinary  means  is  rule  XIV. 
It  is  legitimate,  it  Is  valid.     Another  Is 
to  report  the  bill  to  committee  with  in- 
structions to  report  back  on  a  day  cer- 
tain.    That  is  legal  and  extraordinary, 
but  It  is  unusual,  because  out  of  every 
1.000  bills  introduced  in  this  body,  less 
than  1  percent — one-tenth  of  1  percent 
ever  goes  to  a  committee  under  Instruc- 
tions. 
Such  instructions  are  most  unusual. 
So  today,  when  the  Senate  voted  to 
sustain  the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  I  think 
the  Senate  established  a  sound   prece- 
dent.   I  am  of  the  opinion  that  most  of 
the  titles,  sections,  and  paragraphs  and 
lines  of  the  bill  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed at  length     It  might  not  hurt  to 
have  the  committee  consider  them  longer, 
but  I  must  frankly  say  that  I  see  little 
to  be   gained  at  this  point  by  such  a 
procedure. 

The  majority  leader  stated  that  now 
is  the  time  to  act.  Certamly  there  Is  a 
time  in  the  affairs  of  a  nation  when  ac- 
tion must  be  taken:  and  we  can  no  longer 
evade  or  avoid  our  responsibility  as  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  branch,  or  count 
on  having  the  members  of  the  executive 
branch  exercise  responsibility  for  pro- 
tecting the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
American  people.  Instead,  we.  as  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  branch,  have  our 
obligations,  too:  and  we  should  fulfill 
them. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  because 
the  Record  v/ill  show  my  presence  In 
the  Chamber  tonight,  during  the  speech 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey!.  I  could  not  remain  silent 
without  risking  that  my  silence  m'ght  be 
interpreted  as  indicating  agreement  with 
what  he  said.  He  is  my  leader  In  the 
civil  rights  fight:  he  will  be  the  floor 
leader:  and  I  shall  always  try  to  help 
my  leader.  Tonight.  I  shall  try  to  help 
him  by  setting  forth  my  good  faith  dis- 
agreement with  him  when  I  think  he  is 
wrong.  I  agree  with  some  of  the  things 
he  said;  but  I  disagree  with  most  of  the 
things  he  said.  Therefore,  at  this  time 
I  shall  take  a  few  minutes  to  try  to  set  the 
record  straight,  insofar  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  will  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  have  the 
Record  manifestly  clear:  I  did  not  pre- 
sume for  a  moment  that  the  courteous 
and  patient  presence  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  in  the  Chamber  during  my  re- 
marks Indicated  any  substantial  agree- 
ment by  him  with  some  of  the  state- 
ments of  fact  I  made  and  some  of  the 
other  statements  I  made  for  the  Rec- 
ord. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  did  not  make  that  as- 
sumption: but  I  wish  to  be  sure  that 
those  who  read  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord do  not  misunderstand. 


Mr  HUMPHREY.  But  I  wish  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  not  chal- 
lenge my  remarks  at  this  time,  for  I  am 
sure  that  in  the  days  to  come,  the  Rec- 
ord will  show  our  very  sut>stantial  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Nevertheless.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  feel  that  I  should  make  this  state- 
ment. 

I  am  not  arguing  atwut  the  legality  of 
rule  XIV:  I  am  only  arguing  about  the 
wisdom  of  its  use.  It  is  an  optional  rule, 
and  there  was  no  need  for  the  majority 
leader  to  use  it  today. 

As  the  majority  whip  I  Mr.  Humphrey  1 
has  pointed  out.  the  majority  leader 
had  a  right  to  use  rule  XIV;  but  he  did 
not  need  to  use  It.  because  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  was  such  that,  follow- 
ing the  second  reading  of  the  civil  rights 
bill,  the  majority  leader  could  have 
moved  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  with  instructions— 
which  is  what  we  wanted  him  to  do. 

Let  it  also  be  recognized  that  at  the 
time  when  the  leadership  decided  to  use 
rule  XIV.  the  leadership  did  not  at  that 
time  Intend  to  have  the  bill  referred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  under  Instruc- 
tions    Instead,  that  was  a  development 
which  came  later,  during  the  afternoon. 
I  am  pleased  it  did  develop:  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  majority  leader,  after 
hearing  the  arguments  which  were  made 
in  opposition  to  placing  the  bill  on  the 
calendar  without  first  sending  it  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  modlflsd  his  po- 
sition.    We  cannot  interpret  his  sugges- 
tion  at   the   close   of    the   debate   this 
afternoon  on  the  civil  rights  matter  in 
any  light  other  than  an  expression  of  a 
judgment  that  probably  It  would  be  bet- 
ter   to   have    the    bill    referred   to   the 
Judiciary  Committee,  under  instructions, 
which  was  what  we  wanted  done  In  the 
first  place.     If  that  had  been  done  in 
the   first    place,   a   great   deal   of   time 
would  have  been  saved :  and  other  things 
would   have  been   saved,   too.    For  In- 
stance, we  would  have  saved  or  avoided 
a  division  in  our  ranks:  and  we  would 
have  avoided  the  making  of  a  record 
which.  In  my  opinion,  was  unfortunate. 
So  I  wish  to  make  perfectly  clear  my 
reply  on  this  point  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  Although  the  majority  lead- 
ership had  a  right  to  use  rule  XIV.  they 
should  not  have  used  It,  as  a  matter  of 
good  parliamentary  policy,  If  we  are  to 
have  a  united  front  here  on  the  part 
of  the  civil  rights  bill  proponents  and  if 
we  are  to  move  this  bill  along,  and  not 
give  the  opponents  the  kind  of  advan- 
tage which  I  think  the  Invoking  of  rule 
XIV  has  done.    That  cannot  be  erased 
from  the  Congressional  Record;  it  will 
be  there,  for  all  time. 

It  also  should  be  pointed  out  that 
although  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
can  pile  as  high  as  he  might  desire  the 
past  hearings  and  reports  on  other  civil 
rights  bills,  the  fact  is  that  every  report- 
to  which  he  referred  In  his  speech  to- 
night Is  completely  Immaterial,  inconse- 
quential, and  irrelevant  to  the  bill  the 
Senate  is  going  to  take  up;  and  no  court 
would  even  bother  to  turn  the  first  page 
of  a  single  one  of  those  reports  in  reach- 
ing a  determination  of  the  congressional 
intent  or   the  meaning  of  the  bill  on 


which  the  Senate  Is  going  to  act.  Those 
reports  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  the  bill  which  the  majority  leader 
succeeded  in  having  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar today,  under  rule  XIV;  and  in  the 
legal  argument  I  made  this  afternoon — 
and  I  challenge  any  Senator  who  Is  a 
lawyer  to  reply  to  It^-I  stated  clearly 
that  the  fact  Is  that  the  courts  have  to 
refer  to  the  report  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee which  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
subject  matter  of  the  bill.  In  order  to 
determinne  the  legislative  intent;  but 
there  is  not  such  a  report  on  this  bill, 
and  there  will  not  be  one  until  after  this 
bill  is  sent  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
for  hearings. 

I  believe  that  those  of  us  who  are  fight- 
ing so  hard  for  the  enactment  of  civil 
rights  legislation  have,  as  I  said  earlier 
today,  the  historic  duty  and  trust  of 
making  a  record  that  cannot  be  chal- 
lenged in  the  future.  That  is  why  we 
owe  it  to  the  courts  and  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  American  people  to  have  a 
committee  hearing  record  on  this  bill. 
That  is  why  today — as  I  have  done  in 
years  past,  when  the  same  issue  has  been 
up — I  urged  the  Senate  not  to  bypass  the 
committee,  because  there  Is  no  need  to 
bypass  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  major  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey] simply  had  no  bearing  on  these 
two  vital  points,  which  those  of  us  In 
opposition  to  placing  the  bill  on  the 
calendar,  under  rule  XTV.  made  this  af- 
ternoon. There  is  no  answer  to  those 
two  arguments. 

If  the  leadership  wished  to  follow  the 
policy  it  did  follow,  certainly  it  had  that 
parliamentary  right;  but  those  of  us 
who  think  that  Is  not  the  proper  way  to 
have  the  Senate  pass  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion also  have  the  trust  and  the  duty  to 
point  out  our  objections  to  that  proce- 
dure ;  and  that  Is  what  we  did. 

I  am  sorry  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  did  not  see  fit  to  agree  to 
the  request  the  majority  leader  made  for 
unanimous  consent,  because  by  that  pro- 
posal the  majority  leader— and  he  was 
very  frank  and  objective  and  honest,  as 
he  always  is — pointed  out,  after  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Senate  In  placing  the 
bill  on  the  calendar,  that  in  view  of  the 
debate  which  wsis  had  this  afternoon — 
and  he  was  very  gracious  about  that  de- 
bate— it  was  his  opinion  that  probably 
it  would  be  best  to  refer  the  bill  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  for  hearings,  under 
instructions  to  report  it  by  March  4. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  time 
enough.    Earlier  today  I  suggested  that 
the  bill  ought  to  go  into  hearings  for  2 
weeks.    I  do  not  think  2  weeks  Is  too  long. 
There  is  plenty  of  work  to  do  In  the  Sen- 
ate during  those  2  weeks.    I  would  like 
to  see  that  bill  go  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee for  the  making  of  an  official  hear- 
ing record,  and  for  study  by  the  members 
of  that  committee.    Do  not  forget  who  Is 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee.    I  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  a  substantial  majority 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  will  support 
the  civil  rights  bill.    Such  action  would 
place  those  Senators,  as  official  members 
of  that  committee,  in  a  position  to  help 
write  legislative  history  on  the  bill  that 
they  take  under  consideration,  whether 


It  Is  in  a  special  concurring  opimon  that 
they  file,  a  dissenting  opinion  tha'.  they 
file,  or  their  partic  pation  in  a  majority 
report  of  the  committee.  But  what  I 
want  to  obtain  somehow  is  an  oflBcial 
committee  record  that  can  be  used  in  the 
future  when  we  come  to  any  question  of 
litigation  in  which  It  may  be  Important 
to  determine  what  the  congressional  in- 
tent was. 

I  wish  to  make  those  points  because 
the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Miruie- 
sota  really  does  not  touch  upon  them. 
They  are  the  relevant  issues.  For  the 
most  part  the  discussion  of  his  speech  I 
consider  to  be  highly  Irrelevant  to  the 
problem  that  was  before  the  Senate  this 
afternoon. 


THE  FLORIDA  EAST  COAST 
RAILWAY 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  turn 
now  to  the  subject  of  the  Florida  East 
Coast  Railway.  Some  days  ago  I  called 
attention  to  certain  grave  and  persis- 
tent abuses  of  power  by  the  Alfred  I. 
du  Pont  estate  of  Jacksonville.  Fla.  I 
said  I  would  offer  a  bill  to  bring  this 
vast  Du  Pont  estate  economic  empire 
under  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act — 
thereby  splitting  up  its  power  and  curb- 
ing its  capacity  for  mischief. 

Mr.  President,  some  have  said  this  Is 
a  State  Issue,  Involving  only  the  State 
of  Florida.     Unfortunately,  that  is  not 
so.    The  Du  Pont  estate's  dominant  fig- 
ure— Mr.  Edward  Ball — has  so  abused 
his  power  in  a  railroad  dispute  as  to 
threaten    our    whole    national    railway 
labor  policy.    His  policies  are  threaten- 
ing the  stability  of  our  space  and  missile 
projects    In    the    Cape    Kennedy    area. 
Moreover,  though  Mr.  Ball's  economic 
empire — the   Du  Pont  estate   empire — 
centers  in  Florida.  Its  Interests  extend 
widely  Into  other  States. 

Yes,  this  Is  a  national  Issue.  It  is  a 
matter  of  growing  national  concern. 
Fortunately,  the  answer  lies  right  here 
In  our  hands.  It  is  not  a  punitive  an- 
swer. It  is  not  a  new  or  untried  or  radi- 
cal answer.  All  it  involves  is  ending  a 
special  exception  In  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956— putting  the  Du 
Pont  estate  empire  of  banks,  railroads, 
industries  and  real  estate  under  this 
act  with  the  other  bank  holding  com- 
panies, where  it  has  belonged  from  the 
first. 

After  a  few  words  about  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act,  I  shall  briefly 
describe  this  Florida  Ehi  Pont  estate  and 
some  of  its  abuses  of  power.  I  shall 
indicate  how  the  Du  Pont  estate  was  ex- 
empted from  the  act — a  truly  extraor- 
dinary tale — and  then  explain  my  bill, 
which  Is  designed  to  put  these  people 
under  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
and  keep  them  there. 

Mr.  President,  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  is  essentially  an  ad- 
dition to  our  antitrust  arsenal.  It  aims 
to  prevent  the  abuses  of  economic  power 
by  giant  combinations  of  banks  and 
other  industries.  It  is  a  notable  and 
salutary  law.  Its  passage  took  years  of 
effort,  and  I  believe  we  owe  this  law  more 
to  the  work  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  tha.i  to 
any  other  one  man. 


In  presenting  his  bill  to  the  Senate 
back  in  April  1956.  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  said: 

Nothing  Is  more  fundamental  In  tlie  Bank- 
ing Act  of  1933  than  the  principle  that  banks 
should  be  restricted  to  banking  activities 
and  not  engage  In  other  types  of  business. 
Since  1933  both  State  and  National  barks 
have  bee.x  so  l.mlted.  but  this  limitation  has 
been  evaded  by  the  bank  holding  company 
device. 

The  pending  bill  not  only  would  divorce 
the  bank  holding  companies  from  their  In- 
dustrial empires,  but  also  would  put  any 
future  expansion  under  the  control  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Mr.  President,  that  sums  up  very  ac- 
curately the  aim  and  accomplishment  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act.    How- 
ever, the  law  as  enacted  contained  some 
exemptions   and  exceptions.    It   covers 
most  important  bank  holding  companies, 
but   some   were   excluded.    I  protested 
that  at  the  time,  Mr.  President.    I  spe- 
cifically   protested,    among   others,   the 
exclusion  of  the  Du  Pont  estate  in  Flor- 
ida.   The  Record  will  bear  me  out.    I 
warned  that  with  these  exceptions  and 
exemptions  we  were  "running  away  from 
the  problem."    Some  of  my  colleagues 
joined  in  my  protests.    But  the  counsel 
of  others  prevailed.    Let  us  take  what 
we  can  get,  they  said.    Let  us  not  hold 
out  for  an  ideal  bUl.    So  the  bank  hold- 
ing company  bill  as  passed  contained 
these  exemptions  and  exceptions — and 
now  the  chickens  are  coming  home  to 
roost.  Mr.  President.    One  of  these  ex- 
cepted bank  holding  companies  has  been 
abusing  its  power  in  a  tyranrmical  and 
shocking  way. 

Mr.  President,  the  Alfred  I.  du  Point 
estate  of  JacksonviUe,  Fla..  is  a  trust 
created  under  the  will  of  the  late  Alfred 
I.  du  Pont,  who  died  in  1935.  The  Du 
Pont  estate  is  wholly  separate  from  the 
well-known  Du  Pont  Co.  of  Delaware. 

The  Du  Pont  estate  owns  majority 
stock  control  of  31  banks  with  assets  of 
$700  mllUwi.  This  banking  group, 
known  as  the  Florida  National  group. 
Is  the  largest  banking  combine  In  the 
State  of  Florida.  Some  years  ago  It  ad- 
vertised Itself  as  "the  largest  banking 
organization  south  of  Philadelphia  and 
east  of  the  Mississippi." 

Clearly  the  Du  Pont  estate  Is  a  major 
bank  holding  company.  But  unlike  the 
bank  holding  companies  registered  un- 
der the  act,  the  Du  Pont  estate  also  runs 
a  vast  interlocking  «nplre  of  industries, 
railroads,  and  real  estate. 

The  Du  Pont  estate  owns  neariy  all 
the  stock  of  St.  Joe  Paper  Co.,  a  large 
interstate  manufacturing  company.  St 
Joe  Paper  not  only  has  a  big  paper  mill 
in  western  Florida  but  also  operates  sub- 
stantial factories  In  Baltimore,  Birming- 
ham. Chicago,  Clnclimatl,  Dallas.  Hack- 
ensack.  Hartford  City,  Houston.  Mem- 
phis, Pittsburgh.  Portsmouth.  Rochester, 
and  Chicopee. 

St.  Joe  Paper  Co.  also  owns  1.1  millKm 
acres  of  land  In  northwest  Florida  and 
southwest  Georgia.  As  to  this  land,  let 
me  quote  from  a  brochure  Issued  last 
spring  by  the  Du  Pont  esUte.  This  says, 
and  I  quote: 

In  distance,  the  Florida  lands  run  170 
miles  from  east  to  west  and  40  mUes  from 
north  to  south. 
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Mr.  President,  when  I  speak  of  an 
empire,  it  is  the  literal  truth.  This  is  an 
empire.  One  hundred  seventy  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  40  miles  from  north  to 
south.  But  that  is  not  all  the  real  estate 
controlled  by  this  Du  Pont  empire.  It 
owns  some  of  the  choicest  property  in 
downtown  Miami.  Its  railroads  have 
major  landholdings.  Through  the  trust 
departments  of  its  banks,  the  Du  Pont 
estate  controls  other  large  blocks  of  real 
estate.  Let  me  quote  here  what  the  Du 
Pont  estate  itself,  in  its  brochure,  says 
about  these  trust  departments: 

seven  of  the  banks  In  the  (Florida  Na- 
tional) group  have  trust  departments,  and 
one  of  them,  the  trviat  department  at  Jack- 
sonville, with  assets  of  well  over  a  billion 
dollars.  Is  possibly  the  largest  In  the  State. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  here  is  a  vast  em- 
pire not  only  of  banking,  and  of  manu- 
facturing, but  of  real  estate.  But  that  is 
not  all.  St.  Joe  Paper  Co.  also  owns  a 
small  railroad  and  a  small  telephone 
company.  It  owns  a  majority  of  the 
bonds  and  stock  of  a  class  I  railroad,  the 
Florida  East  Coast.  That  railroad,  run- 
ning from  Jacksonville  down  to  Miami 
and  beyond,  is  the  one  that  has  been  on 
strike  for  the  past  13  months. 

But  even  that  is  not  all.  Mr.  President. 
The  Florida  Du  Pont  estate  also  owns 
764.280  shares  of  Du  Pont  Co.  stock.  It 
owns  444.618  shares  of  General  Motors 
stock.  Those  two  blocks  of  stock  alone, 
at  recent  market  prices,  are  worth  near- 
ly $235  million. 

Mr.  President,  this  whole  great  Du 
Pont  estate  empire  is  run  by  one  man.  Mr. 
Edward  Ball.  He  is  dominant  trustee  of 
the  Du  Pont  estate  itself.  He  is  coordi- 
nator of  the  Florida  National  banking 
group.  He  is  president  of  St.  Joe  Paper 
Co.  He  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Florida  East  Coast  Railway. 

Mr.  President,  it  all  heads  up  in  Mr. 
Ed  Ball.  All  the  power  of  this  great 
empire,  of  this  specially  exempted  bank 
holding  company,  heads  up  in  Ed  Ball — 
who  wields  his  power  in  an  ever  more 
arbitrary,  tyrannical,  and  abusive  way. 
The  gravest  and  most  urgent  abuse  of 
power  by  Mr.  Ball  lies  in  his  utter  defi- 
ance of  our  national  railway  labor  policy. 
I  have  spoken  on  this  before,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  shall  touch  on  it  only  briefly 
here,  though  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. 

Industrial  peace  on  our  railroads  de- 
pends on  respect  from  both  sides  for  the 
voluntary  procedures  of  the  Railway  La- 
bor Act.  This  respect  is  vital  to  the  Na- 
tion, Mr.  President.  We  know  that  all 
too  well.  We  remember  what  happened 
last  summer.  The  voluntary  procedures 
broke  down  in  part.  We  had  to  pass  a 
special  railroad  arbitration  law.  We  do 
not  want  that  to  happen  again.  But 
Mr.  Ball,  down  in  Florida,  threatens  to 
torpedo  our  whole  national  policy  in  this 
area. 

The  strike  on  the  Florida  East  Coast 
Railway  began  13  months  ago  because 
Mr.  Ball  refused  to  grant  his  employees 
the  same  10-percent  pay  increase  given 
by  all  the  other  railroads,  following  the 
recommendations  of  a  Presidential 
Elmergency  Board. 

Since  then.  Mr.  Ball  has  refused  to 
make    any    settlement    offer    whatever. 
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He  has  rejected  the  recommendations 
of  a  second  Presidential  Emergency 
Board  appointed  to  consider  his  special 
case.  He  has  repulsed  all  efforts  to  me- 
diate. He  has  rejected  all  pleas  to  arbi- 
trate, the  most  recent  being  only  last 
week.  In  every  case,  the  unions  have 
accepted.  Trying  to  deal  with  Mr.  Ball, 
as  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 
James  Reynolds,  sadly  reported  after  his 
latest  attempt  last  week  is  "a  lesson  in 
utter  futility." 

I  should  like  to  quote  here  very  briefly 
from  a  special  report  on  the  Florida  East 
Coast  dispute,  published  in  last  Sunday's 
Washington  Star : 

The  consequences  of  this  strike — 

The  Stars  report  points  out — 
extend  far  beyond  this  one  railroad  and  the 
unions  involved.  What  Is  happening  here 
affects  national  defense  and  the  space  effort. 
It  also  affecU  the  bargaining  and  work  pat- 
terns for  the  entire  railroad  Industry. 
,  •  •  •  • 

This  Is  a  power  struggle,  naked  and  vio- 
lent, reminiscent  of  the  19th  century.  Now. 
as  then,  a  vast  economic  empire  is  arrayed 
against  the  power  of  organized  labor — and. 
Indeed,  of  the  U.S.  Government  Itself. 

That  is  what  the  Washington  Star's 
reporter  concluded,  after  an  on-the-spot 
study  of  this  railroad  dispute.  And  his 
conclusion  is  nothing  less  than  the  truth. 
This  is  a  power  struggle  of  wide  implica- 
tions and  great  danger— a  struggle  by  a 
vast  economic  empire  not  only  against 
its  union  employees  but  against  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act,  against  the  policy  we  here 
enacted,  against  the  policy  of  the  US. 
Government. 

Mr.  Ed  Ball  thinks  he  is  bigger  than 
his  Government.  And  why  does  he  think 
so?  Not  because  he  is  chairman  of  one 
railroad.  Mr.  Ball's  railroad  is  not  one 
of  the  bigger  ones;  that  one  railroad 
could  give  nobcxly  any  delusions  of  gran- 
deur. No,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Ball  thinks 
he  is  bigger  than  his  Government  because 
we  let  him  keep  together  his  whole  vast 
economic  power  base,  his  whole  immense 
empire  of  banks,  industries,  real  estate, 
and  railroads.  We  told  the  other  bank 
holding  companies.  "No.  you  must  get  rid 
of  your  outside  industries.  We  are  afraid 
of  what  you  may  do  with  them.  You  may 
abuse  your  power."  But  we  told  Mr.  Ball 
and  his  Du  Pont  estate:  "Yes.  you  may 
keep  all  your  outside  industries,  you  may 
keep  all  your  vast  power,  we'll  make  a 
special  exception  for  you."  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, now  we  see  the  result — and  we 
should  correct  our  mistake. 

But  this  Is  not  all.  Mr.  President.  This 
is  by  no  means  the  only  way  Mr.  Ball 
abuses  the  power  of  his  vast  interlocking 
empire.  Let  me  read  here  the  first  para- 
graphs from  a  series  of  articles  on  Mr. 
Ball  published  by  the  Miami  News. 
March  11  to  14.  1962: 


You  can't  drive  from  the  36th  Street  Ex- 
pressway without  a  long  detour  for  a  reason 
that  can  be  summed  up  In  two  words:  "Ed 
Ball." 

Construction  of  the  downtown  portion  of 
the  North-South  Expressway  was  delayed, 
and  a  fortune  In  engineers'  work  went  down 
the  drain,  after  Ed  Ball  objected  to  one  of 
Its  features. 

Ed  Ball  won't  permit  the  city  of  Miami  to 
use  revenue  from  the  Orange  Bowl  to  replace 
the  Inadequate  stadium  UghU. 


These  are  some  of  the  ways,  accord- 
ing to  the  Miami  News,  In  which  Mr.  Ball 
has  abused  the  power  of  his  vast  real 
esUte  holdings.  As  Mr.  WUliam  T. 
Mayo,  a  member  of  the  Florida  State 
Road'  Board,  told  the  Miami  News 
reporter : 

He  plays  a  game  of  checkers  with  the  whole 
State  for  a  board. 

Ed  Ball  plays  checkers  with  the  whole 
State  for  a  board — and  now  he  is  trying 
the  same  game  with  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Ball's  railroad,  the  Florida  East  Coast, 
refused  to  pay  its  assessed  property  taxes 
for  1962  in  every  city  and  county  where 
it  operates.  Instead.  It  offered  checks 
for  small  fractional  amounts,  claiming 
the  assessed  taxes  were  too  high.  Now 
this  railroad  has  begun  the  same  pro- 
cedure on  its  1963  taxes. 

What  an  extraordinary  procedure  that 
is,  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Ball  does  not 
want  to  pay  his  assessed  taxes,  so  he  just 
refuses.  But  Mr.  Ball's  hatred  of  pay- 
ing his  share  of  taxes  apparently  dates 
back  many  years.  According  to  an  ar- 
ticle on  Florida  politics,  published  in  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times  of  February  16, 
1964.  and  I  quote: 

From  the  middle  of  the  1930'8  depression 
untU  1950.  and  possibly  a  little  after,  the 
dominant  force  In  Florida  politics  unques- 
tionably was  Edward  Ball. 

Ball  worked  through  the  legislature  be- 
cause what  he  wanted  was  repeal  of  the  State 
tax  on  real  estate  and  the  passage  of  a  State 
sales  tax.  This  covUd  be  done  only  by  the 
legislature. 

It  took  a  whUe.  but  Ball  accomplished 
his  objective — a  consumer  based  tax  system. 
This  takes  the  burden  of  supporting  the 
State  government  off  real  estate  and  puts  It 
on  people 

That  was  the  report  In  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Times,  a  responsible  newspaper. 
The  report  was  less  than  2  weeks  ago— 
another  example  of  the  Du  Pont  estate's 
vast  power,  shifting  the  tax  burden  of  a 
whole  State  off  real  estate  and  onto 
people. 

But  this  *s  not  all,  Mr.  President.  For 
many  months,  mayors  of  cities  served  by 
Mr.  Ball's  Florida  East  Coast  Railway 
have  been  protesting  against  lack  of 
safety  protections  at  the  FEC's  grade 
crossings.  An  official  survey  In  Miami, 
early  last  October,  showed  warning  bells, 
gates,  and  other  devices  were  not  func- 
tioning. And.  Mr.  President,  do  you 
know  what  the  first  reaction  from  Mr. 
Ball's  railroad  was?  They  simply  re- 
moved the  safety  gates  at  three  busy 
Miami  crossings. 

This  seems  almost  incredible,  Mr. 
President,  but  it  is  true.  I  have  here  a 
clipping  from  the  Miami  Herald  of  last 
October  9.    The  story  Is  headlined: 

Three  Crossing  Gates  Removed  From 
Miami  by  the  FEC. 


A  picture  shows  one  of  the  crossings, 
witlTthe  caption: 

An  Armless  Safety  Signal  at  FEC  Crossing 
and  North  West  Fifth  Streets-One  of  Three 
Missing  Gates  at  Busy  Miami  Intersections. 

Instead  of  fixing  the  crossing  gates. 
Mr.   Ball  had  his  people  remove  them. 


They  simply  took  away  these  protective 
crossing  gates. 

That  Is  a  classic  Ulustration  of  a  lack 
of  social  conscience,  If  I  ever  saw  one, 
and.  of  course,  that  Is  what  we  are  deal- 
ing with— a  tyrannical  Individual  who. 
by  his  conduct,  shows  a  lack  of  social 
conscience. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  the  Miami 
Herald  in  an  editorial  last  December  20, 
described  much  of  the  right-of-way  of 
Mr.  Ball's  raUroad  as  |*a  shooting  gaUery 
for  hapless  motorists." 

Mr.  President,  I  could  cite  other  ex- 
amples of  abuse  of  power  by  Mr.  Ball. 
But  it  must  be  clear  already  that  we  are 
not  dealing  here  with  an  ordinary  man. 
Mr.  Ball  is  a  tyrant.  I  can  find  no  other 
word  for  him.  He  seems  to  place  him- 
self above  the  law.  And  he  Is  the  man  to 
whom  we  gave  free  reign  by  exempting 
the  Du  Pont  estate's  vast  empire  of 
banks,  railroads.  Industries,  and  real  es- 
tate from  the  Bank  Holding  Company 

Act. 

How  did  that  exemption  come  about? 
Largely,  no  doubt,  because  we  did  not 
know  at  the  time  of  any  such  abuse  of 
power  by  the  Florida  Du  Pont  estate  as 
I  have  been  describing.  Most  of  these 
abuses  had  not  yet  occurred,  back  In 
1956.  But.  Mr.  President,  there  was  an- 
other reason  given  at  the  time  for  ex- 
empting the  Du  Pont  estate.  This  Is  the 
most  extraordinary  part   of  the  whole 

story. 

During  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee's  hearings  on  this  bill,  back 
in  1955  and  1956.  Senators  were  under 
the  impression  that  the  Du  Pont  estate 
is  primarily  a  charitable  organization— 
that  most  of  its  money  goes  to  help  crip- 
pled children.  Our  colleagues  were  mis- 
led, Mr.  President.  Someone  had  misled 
them.  I  do  hot  know  who  misled  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate's  committee  that  way. 
I  could  not  give  you  his  name.  But 
someone  did  It.  The  Du  Pont  estate  is 
by  no  means  a  charitable  enterprise. 

In  actual  fact.  Mr.  President,  ever  since 
the  late  Mr.  du  Font's  death  in  1935, 
nearly  all  the  Du  Pont  estate's  income 
has  gone  each  year  to  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Jessie  Ball  du  Pont,  the  sister  of  Mr. 
Edward  Ball.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  the 
money  goes  to  Mr.  Ball's  sister.  Last 
year  Mrs.  Jessie  Ball  du  Font's  annuities 
from  the  estate  totaled  $8,591,889.28,  as 
I  reported  to  the  Senate  last  week. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  begrudge  Mrs. 
du  Pont  her  large  income.  I  have  been 
told  she  is  a  fine  lady,  that  she  has  given 
substantial  sums  to  charity.  In  fact,  she 
regularly  assigns  about  12  percent  of  her 
annuities  to  a  foundation  for  crippled 
children.  That  left  her  last  year  with 
$7,584,862.57. 

But.  Mr.  President,  this  lady's  gen- 
erosity does  not  alter  the  fact  that  our 
colleagues  were  misled  while  they  were 
considering  the  bank  holding  company 
bill.  Seven  and  a  half  million  dollars  a 
year  to  Mrs.  Jessie  Ball  du  Pont  is  not 
charity. 

It  is  also  true,  and  I  want  to  make  this 
very  clear,  that  when  Mrs.  du  Pont  dies, 
and  on  the  death  or  settlement  of  other 
small  armuitants.  all  the  Du  Pont  estates 
income  will  then  go  to  a  charitable  foun- 


dation.   It  will  then  become  a  charitable 
enterprise. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  power  will  stay 
in  the  same  hands.  Mr.  Edward  Ball 
will  still  use  and  abuse  the  great  power 
given  him  by  this  huge  empire  that  we 
exempted  from  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act.  That  is  what  should  concern 
us  now.  It  is  the  power  that  counts,  not 
who  gets  the  money.  Mr.  Ball  himself 
does  not  draw  a  penny  from  the  Du  Pont 
estate.  Not  a  penny,  Mr.  President.  He 
has  his  own  fortune.  But  he  nms  the 
whole  empire.  He  uses  and  abuses  the 
vast  power  given  him  by  this  unique 
combine  of  banks,  industries,  railroads, 
and  real  estate — plus  over  $200  million  of 
stock  in  two  giant  corporations. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  will  cut  down 
this  power  that  has  been  so  badly  abused. 
That  is  all  it  aims  to  do.  It  will  simply 
put  the  Du  Pont  estate  under  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  and  keep  it  there, 
like  other  bank  holding  companies. 

What  will  this  mean  for  the  Du  Pont 
estate?  It  will  mean  that  it  must,  like 
other  bank  holding  companies,  either 
give  up  its  banking  empire  or  give  up 
its  outside,  nonbanking  empire.  It  will 
have  to  be  either  fish  or  fowl.  It  will  no 
longer  continue  to  be  both. 

If  the  Du  Pont  estate  chose  to  keep  its 
great  chain  of  31  banks,  it  would  then 
have  to  sell  control  of  St.  Joe  Paper  Co.. 
thereby  disposing  also  of  its  controlling 
interest  in  the  Florida  East  Coast  Rail- 
way and  other  enterprises. 

If  the  Du  Pont  estate  kept  its  banks, 
it  could  also  invest  widely  in  other  en- 
terprises. It  could  hold  stock  in  any 
other  company,  so  long  as  the  holding 
did  not  exceed  5  percent  of  that  com- 
pany's voting  stock  and  5  percent  of  the 
Du  Pont  estate's  own  assets.  That  is  the 
limitation  we  put  on  other  bank  holding 
companies.  My  bill  would  simply  apply 
the  same  limitation  to  the  Florida  Du 
Pont  empire. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  this  would 
shrink  the  Du  Pont  estate's  income.  Mrs. 
du  Pont  now,  and  the  charities  in  the 
future,  should  get  just  as  much  money. 
But  the  power  would  be  cut  down.  The 
abuse  of  power  would  be  cut  down.  That 
is  all  my  bill  would  do. 

Some  accounts  of  my  proposal  have 
said  it  calls  for  nationalizing  the  Florida 
East  Coast  Railway.  Mr.  President,  those 
accounts  are  utterly  mistaken.  As  I  have 
very  plainly  explained,  my  bill  means 
only  that  Mr.  Ball  might  feel  obliged  to 
sell  the  controlling  interest  in  the  Du 
Pont  estate's  paper  company  and  the 
railroad.  I  am  sure  he  will  have  no 
trouble  finding  buyers. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  is  drawn  in  gen- 
eral terms,  after  careful  study.  I  will- 
ingly swimit.  however,  that  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  the  only  bank  holding 
company  to  be  affected  by  It  Is  the 
Florida  Du  Pont  estate.  As  I  mentioned 
earlier,  there  are  some  other  exceptions 
and  exemptions  in  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act.  I  have  not  tried  to  cover 
them.  I  should  like  to  do  so,  but  that 
might  involve  us  in  great  delays.  The 
abuses  of  power  by  the  Du  Pont  estate, 
through  its  dominant  trustee.  Mr.  Ball, 
are  so  grave,  so  urgent,  and  so  dangerous 
that  we  dare  not  delay.  That  is  why  I 
have  drawn  up  this  bill  as  It  Is. 


Mr.  President,  we  are  dealing  here  with 
some  very  clear  and  glaring  abuses  of 
concentrated  economic  power.  Nearly 
two  centuries  ago.  when  the  Founding 
Fathers  drew  up  our  Constitution  and 
its  Bill  of  Rights,  they  took  great  care  to 
avoid  the  dangers  of  concentrated  politi- 
cal power.  They  gave  us  a  constitutional 
system  of  divided  and  limited  powers. 
How  well  they  chose,  Mr.  President. 
How  wise  they  were. 

As  in  the  political  sphere,  so,  too,  in  the 
economic  sphere.  The  same  principles 
hold  true.  Power  corrupts,  and  absolute 
power  corrupts  absolutely.  To  avoid 
tyranny,  divide  the  power.  That  is  the 
principle  of  many  of  our  economic  laws. 
It  is  the  principle  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act.  The  same  principle 
applies  to  Mr.  Ed  Ball  and  his  grave 
abuses  of  power.  The  remedy  is  to  divide 
up  the  power— not  in  a  punitive  way,  not 
Injuring  any  Innocent  persons,  but 
simply  by  putting  this  Du  Pont  group 
vmder  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
where  they  belong. 

Let  us  not  delay,  Mr.  President.  I.  for 
one,  do  not  want  to  see  Mr.  Ed  Ball  win 
his  cold  war  against  the  people  of 
Florida  and  the  U.S.  Government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bUl  and  a  short  explanatory 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  explanatory  statement  will  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2561  >  to  amend  the  defi- 
nition of  "comi>any"  contained  in  sec- 
tion 2(b)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Morse,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£is  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  2(b)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956  (12  use  1841(b))  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)   'Company'    means    any    corporation, 
business  trust,  testamentary  trust  which  at 
the  end  of   the   most  recent  calendar  year 
controls  bank  assets  of  *100,000,000  or  more, 
association,  or  similar  organization,  but  shall 
not  include  (1)   any  corporation  the  major- 
ity of  the  shares  of  which  are  owned  by  the 
united  States  or   by  any  State,  or   (2)    any 
corporaUon   or   community    chest,   fund,   or 
foundation,   organized   and   operated   exclu- 
sively for  religious  purposes,  no  part  of  the 
net  earnings  of  which  inures  to  the  bene- 
fit of  any  pwlvate  shareholder  or  Individual, 
and  no  substantial  pert  of  the  acUvltles  of 
which  Is  carrying  on  propaganda,  or  other- 
wise attempting  to  Influence  legislation,  or 
(3)    any    corporation   or    community    chest, 
fund   or  foundation  which  at  the  end  of  the 
most'  recent  calendar  year  does  not  control 
bank    assets    of    $100,000,000    or    more    and 
which  Is  OTganlzed  and  operated  exclusively 
for   charitable   or   educational   purposes,   no 
part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures  to 
the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  In- 
dividual   and  no  substantial  part  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  which  is  carrying  on  propaganda, 
or  otherwise  attempting  to  influence  legis- 
lation, or  (4)  any  partner^lp." 

(b)  The  sixth  sentence  of  section  i8(c) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  as 
amended    (12    U.S.C.    1828(c)).    Is   amended 
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by  Inserting  after  "(Including  any  tendency 
toward  monopoly)"  the  following;  "and  Its 
possible  Inconsistency  with  the  purposes  and 
objectives  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956  should  the  transaction  result  in 
the  removal  of  any  company  from  the  pur- 
view of  that  Act". 


The  explanatory  statement  presented 
by  Mr.  Morsb  is  as  follows: 

ANALYSIS    or     MORSE     BILL    TO    AMEND     BANK 

Holding   Company    Act   and  Fide»al   De- 
posit Insurance  Act 

The  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956 
(12  U.S.C.  1841)  Is  essentially  antitrust  leg- 
islaUon.  It  alms  to  prevent  abuses  of  eco- 
nomic power  by  financial-Industrial  com- 
binations It  provides  (1)  that  all  bank 
holding  companies  must  register  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  (2)  that  the  bank 
holding  companies  must  divest  themselves 
of  control  over  all  nonbanking  enterprises, 
and  (3 1  that  a  bank  holding  company  may 
not  acquire  control  over  more  banks  without 
the  approval  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Under  "definitions."  the  act  states; 
"Sec  2(a)  Bank  holding  company' means 
any  company  ( 1 )  which  directly  or  Indirectly 
owns,  controls,  or  holds  with  power  to  vote. 
25  per  centum  or  more  of  the  voting  shares 
of  each  of  two  or  more  banks. 

"(b)  Company  meana  any  corporation, 
business  trust,  association,  or  similar  or- 
ganization, but  shall  not  Include  d)  any 
corporation  the  majority  of  the  shares  of 
which  are  owned  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State,  or  (2)  any  corporation  or  com- 
munity chest,  fund,  or  foundation,  organized 
and  operated  exclusively  for  religious,  chari- 
table, or  educational  purposes,  no  part  of 
the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures  to  the  bene- 
fit of  any  private  shareholder  or  Individual, 
and  no  substantial  part  of  the  activities  of 
which  is  carrying  on  propaganda,  or  other- 
wise attempting  to  Influence  legislation,  or 

(3)  any  partnership  " 
The   proposed    amendment    to   the    Bank 

Holding  Company  Act  would,  first.  Insert 
after  the  words  "business  trust"  In  the  first 
line  of  section  a(b)  the  phrase  "testamentary 
trust  which  at  the  end  of  the  most  recent 
calendar  year  controU  banking  assets  of  »100 
million  or  more";  and.  second,  delete  the 
words  "charitable,  or  educational"  from  sub- 
section (2).  delete  the  present  subsection 
(3),  and  substitute  new  subsections  (3)  and 

(4)  as  follows;  "or  |3)  any  corporation,  com- 
munity chest,  fund,  or  foundation  which-- 
at  the  end  of  the  most  recer*  calendar  year- 
does  not  control  banking  assets  of  $100  mil- 
lion or  more  and  which  Is  organized  and 
operated  exclusively  for  charitable  or  educa- 
tional purposes,  no  part  of  the  net  earnings 
of  which  Iniires  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  Individual,  and  no  substan- 
tial part  of  the  activities  of  which  Is  carry- 
ing on  propaganda,  or  otherwise  attempting 
to  influence  legislation,  or  (4)  any  partner- 
ship." 

The  first  of  these  changes  would  Include 
the  Alfred  I  du  Pont  estate  within  the  scope 
of  the  act.  as  the  Du  Pont  estate  Is  at  present 
organized.  It  Is  believed  that  no  other  testa- 
mentary trust  at  present  controls  banklilg 
assets  of  ilOO  million  or  more  and  also  con- 
trols two  or  more  banks.  In  a  dlscusalon  of 
the  Du  Pont  estate's  exemption  during  Senate 
hearings  on  the  bank  holding  company  bill 
(July  1955.  pp.  73-74  of  the  printed  hear- 
ings*. Federal  Reserve  Board  Governor  J  L 
Robertson  said  the  Du  Pont  estate  was  the 
only  such  large  situation  he  knew  of,  adding 
that  there  are  probably  many  smaller  cases 
"where  the  father  owns  the  bank  and  has 
other  Investments  and  he  wmnU  to  preserve 
that  for  his  family  or  his  son  and  he  puts 
that  in  an  estate"  The  propoaed  amend- 
ment would  not  affect  these  smaller  cases. 

The  other  protxjsed  change  In  the  act 
would  keep  the  Du  Pont  eatate  under  the 
Bank   Holding   Company  Act  when.   In   the 


course  of  time.  Its  Income  is  devoted  wholly 
to  charlUble  purposes  At  present  the  Du 
Pont  estate's  Income  Is  paid  to  annuitants, 
primarily  to  the  late  Mr  du  Ponfs  79-year- 
old  widow.  Mrs.  Jessie  Ball  du  Pont.  After 
Mrs  du  Pont  dies,  and  on  the  death  or  set- 
tlement of  the  other  small  annuitants,  all  the 
estate's  income  will  go  to  Nemours  Founda- 
tion, a  CharlUble  foundation  controlled  by 
the  Du  Pont  esUte's  trustees.  However,  con- 
trol over  the  Du  Pont  estate's  many  enter- 
prises will  remain  In  the  hands  of  the  estates 
trustees. 

It  Is  believed  that  at  present  no  inter  vivos 
charitable  or  educational  trust  or  foundation 
controls   banking   assets  of   $100   million   or 
more  and  also  controls  two  or  more  banks.     A 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Small   Business 
Committee  has  been  engaged  In  a  study  of 
tax-exempt      foundations      and      charitable 
trusts.     A     report     of     this     subcommittee's 
chairman.   Hon  Wright  Patman,  dated   De- 
cember 31.  1962.  contains  a  listing  (In  sched- 
ules 2  and  3)  of  all  corporations  in  which  the 
Nation's    534    principal    tax-exempt   founda- 
tions individually  owned  10  percent  or  more 
of  the  corporation's  stock.     Examination  of 
this  listing  shows  that  only  one  foundation 
owned   10  percent  or   more  of   the  stock  of 
two    or    more    banks.     This    foundation    is 
Houston  Endowment.  Inc..  of  Houston.  Tex. 
It   Is   listed    as   owning   51.5    percent  of   the 
common  stock  of  Airline  State  Bank  (valued 
at   $421,285),    116    percent   of   the   common 
stock    of    Belfort    State    Bank     (valued    at 
$70,000).  28  1   percent  of  the  common  stock 
of  Reagan  State  Bank  (valued  at  $491,800). 
and  23  4  f)ercent  of  the  common  stock  of  the 
National    Bank    of    Commerce    of    Houston 
(valued  at  $18,939,900).     However,  since  the 
Bank    Holding   Company   Act   defines    "con- 
trol" as  meaning  ownership  of  25  percent  or 
more  of  the  voting  stock.  Houston  Endow- 
ment's  holdings   In   the  Belfort  State  Bank 
and  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  would 
not  be  counted — and  on  this  basis  it  appears 
that    it   controls   less   than   $100   million   of 
banking  assets. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  not  affect 
the  present  complete  exclusion  of  religious 
organleatlons  from  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  provisions. 

Second.  It  is  proposed  to  amend  that  por- 
tion of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
(12  U.S.C  1828)  which  is  commonly  known 
as  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960  ThU  is 
based  on  the  following  considerations:  At 
present,  where  the  banking  laws  permit,  a 
bank  holding  company  can  merge  all  the 
separate  banks  it  controls  into  one  large 
bank,  turning  the  formerly  separate  banks 
Into  branches  of  the  dominant  bank,  and 
thereby  escape  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  since  that  act 
covers  only  holding  companies  that  control 
two  or  more  banks. 

For  many  years.  Florida  law  has  prohibited 
branch  banking.  Recent  news  reports  Indi- 
cate the  next  Florida  Legislature  may  change 
the  law  to  allow  branch  banking  According 
to  the  business  editor  of  the  Miami  Herald. 
In  an  article  published  January  1.  1964. 
"there  Is  growing  sentiment  in  the  State's 
banking  Industry  for  branch  banking  •  •  • 
as  the  new  year  opened,  even  some  strong 
opponents  of  branching  were  conceding  that 
It  Is  bound  to  come"  Similarly,  according 
to  an  Associated  Press  report  from  Tampa, 
published  In  newspapers  of  December  31. 
1963,  "a  Florida  monthly  magazine  devoted 
to  business  interests  predicted  Monday  the 
1965  legislature  would  adopt  a  form  of 
branch  banking  to  keep  up  with  the  State's 
booming  population  The  magazine,  the 
Florida  Trend,  baaed  its  prediction  on  a  re- 
cent survey  on  banking  by  the  University  of 
Florida." 

The  amendment  here  proposed  would  in 
no  way  alTect  the  right  of  any  State  to  de- 
cide whether  to  allow  or  prohibit  branch 
banking.     Instead  It  would  merely  instruct 


the  Federal  banking  authorities  to  weigh, 
among  other  factors  that  they  consider  In 
deciding  on  bank  merger  proposals,  whether 
a  particular  merger  propoaal  might  be  In- 
consistent w.th  the  ain^  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  by  removing  a  bank  hold- 
ing company  from  coverage  under  that  act. 
At  present,  the  fifth  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  2(18)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  spells  out  a  number  of 
factors  that  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  shall  consider  In  deciding  whether  to 
grant  or  withhold  consent  for  a  proposed 
bank  merger.  The  sixth  sentence  of  the 
same  subcectlon  reads  as  follows: 

"In  the  caae  of  a  merger.  conBolldatlon,  ac- 
qulsiUon  of  asseU,  or  assumption  of  liabili- 
ties, the  appropriate  agency  shall  also  take 
Into  consideration  the  effect  of  the  transac- 
tion on  competition  (Including  any  tendency 
toward  monopoly) ,  and  shall  not  approve  the 
transaction  unless,  after  considering  all  of 
such  factors,  it  finds  the  transaction  to  be 
in  the  public  interest." 

The  proposed  amendment  would  insert  in 
the  above  sentence,  after  the  word  "monop- 
oly."  the  following  phrase:  "and  Its  possible 
Inconsistency  with  the  purposes  and  objec- 
tives of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956.  as  amended,  should  the  transaction  re- 
sult in  removal  of  any  company  from  the 
purview  of  that  Act.". 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of 
February  23.  1964.  entitled  "Power 
Struggle:  The  Story  of  a  Rail  Dispute." 
and  an  article  published  in  the  St.  Peters- 
burg. Fla..  Times  of  February  16.  1964. 
entitled  "Pork  Chop  Gang:  A  Coalition 
for  Control,"  and  an  article  published  in 
the  Miami,  Fla..  Herald  of  October  10. 
1963.  entitled  "Three  Crossing  Gates  Re- 
moved From  Miami  by  the  FEC."  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  Feb.  23.  1964) 

PowEB  Steuccle:   The  Story  or  a  Rah 

Dispute 

(By   Haynes   Johnson) 

Jacksonville.  Fla..  February  22.— With  iU 

red  flags  of  caution  snapping  in  the  breeze. 

the  hi-rall  car  hurtled  off  down  the  track  and 

quickly  accelerated  to  85  miles  an  hour. 

"This  particular  car.  they  can  blow  it  up 
by  crossing  the  wires. "  said  George  Reaves. 
36.  the  driver  "What  they  been  doing  is 
taping  two  wires  across  the  tracks  and  they 
put  spikes  on  the  tracks.  We've  had  'em 
blow  out  all  four  tires.  We  were  in  front  of 
that  train  they  blew  the  other  night." 

Seated  beside  him  on  the  front  seat  was 
R  D  Brunson,  Jr  .  32.  until  2  months  ago  a 
deputy  in  the  Duval  County  constable's  office. 
"They've  thrown  rotten  eggs  and  rocks  at 
VIS,"  Mr  Brunson  said.  He  reached  down  to 
the  back  seat  and  lifted  up  a  loaded  police 
riot  gun.  "If  any  sob.  shoots  at  me  I  can 
take  care  of  him.  We  try  to  be  courteous 
but  you  never  know  who's  out  there  to  hurt 
you.  We're  not  out  here  to  hurt  anybody, 
but  we're  not  out  here  to  get  hurt,  either." 

Three  miles  back  was  train  No  97  of  the 
Florida  East  Coast  Railway  carrying  100  cars 
of  freight — new  automobiles  and  trucks,  oil 
and  gas.  heavy  and  light  machinery  It  waa 
the  beginning  of  the  regular  360-mlle  after- 
noon run  from  Jacksonville  to  Miami 

As  is  normal  these  days  on  this  railroad, 
the  hi-rail  car — an  automobile  equipped  with 
railroad  wheels  as  well  as  regular  car  wheels- 
was  scouting  for  dinger  ahead,  watching  for 
wires,  locked  switches,  slashed  cables,  or 
strange  movemenu  in  the  thick  vegeUtion 
alongside  the  tracks. 
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The  Florida  east  coast  system  is  locked  in 
the  midst  of  the  longest  and  most  violent 
railroad  strike  In  recent  history.  The  con- 
sequences extend  far  beyond  this  one  rail- 
road and  the  unions  Involved. 

What  Is  happening  here  affects  national 
defense  and  the  space  effort.  It  also  affects 
the  bargaining  and  work  patterns  for  the 
entire  railroad  Industry.  But  the  dispute 
even  goes  beyond  this:  basic  union  concepts 
are  being  challenged.  That  Is  why  the  out- 
come is  being  closely  watched  by  labor  and 
management   throughout  the   country. 

This  Is  a  power  struggle,  naked  and  vio- 
lent, reminiscent  of  the  19th  century.  Now, 
as  then,  a  vast  economic  empire  Is  arrayed 
against  the  power  of  organized  labor — and, 
Indeed,  of  the  U.S.  Government  Itself. 

The  strike  began  13  months  ago  tomor- 
row. In  that  time  the  railroad  says  It  has 
been  subjected  to  216  acts  of  vandalism  or 
sabotage.  Numerous  attempts  to  seUle  the 
strike,  ranging  from  a  Presidential  board  of 
inquiry,  a  Presidential  emergency  board,  and 
efforts  by  the  Federal  Mediation  Service,  have 
b«en  made.     All  have  failed. 

In  the  last  2  Greeks  a  series  of  events 
focused  new  attention  on  the  bitter  struggle. 
Picketing  at  Cape  Kennedy  shut  down  all 
space  construction  work  there  after  the  Na- 
tional Space  Agency  opened  a  Government- 
owned  railroad  spur  to  the  Florida  East 
Coast.  The  picketing  was  stopped  by  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order. 

When  work  resumed  at  the  Cape,  a  series 
of  dynamltings  and  attempted  dynamitings 
of  FEC  trains  occurred.  The  latest  incident 
was  Just  a  week  ago  when  two  blasts  tore 
into  the  underside  of  a  freight  train  at  New 
Smyrna  Beach  and  Ignited  a  tank  car  carry- 
ing 37.000  gallons  of  butane  gas.  It  was  the 
second  dynamiting  of  a  train  In  5  days. 

Labor  Secretary  Wlrtz,  In  a  plea  to  both 
sides,  said  the  public  is  being  forced  to  pay 
an  intolerable  and  Insufferable  price  from 
this  economic  warfare. 

Despite  such  statements  and  despite  re- 
newed efforts  since  then  to  settle  the  strike, 
the   end    appears   as  distant   as   ever. 

At  the  center  of  the  dispute  Is  one  man, 
Edward  Ball,  75-year-old  chairman  of  the 
Florida  East   Coast  Railway. 

"This  fight  is  for  the  survival  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  ^nd  for  the  rights  of  the 
American  citizens,"  Mr.  Ball  said  In  an  In- 
terview today. 

Among  the  kinder  things  that  are  said 
about  "Ed"  Ball  by  union  members  are  that 
he  Is  a  dictator  and  a  tyrant. 

ncHTiNa  dynasty,  unions  contend 
"He's  out  to  break  the  unions,  and  If  he 
does  he'll  be  the  biggest  man  In  the  South- 
eastern railroad  system,"  said  Jack  Hadley. 
chairman  of  the  master  strike  team  of  the 
unions. 

The  unions  contend  that  they  are  con- 
fronted by  an  economic  dynasty  of  which  Mr. 
Ball  is  the  emperor.  They  point  out  that 
the  railroad  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  over- 
all holdings  of  the  Alfred  I.  du  Pont  estate 
of  Jacksonville.  As  one  of  the  trustees  of 
that  estate.  Mr.  Ball  Is  also  Its  principal  ad- 
ministrator. He  Is  a  brother-in-law  of  the 
late  Mr.  du  Pont. 

Among  the  holdings  of  the  Du  Pont  estate 
are  the  Florida  national  group  of  31  banks, 
with  assets  of  $700  million;  nearly  all  the 
capital  stock  of  the  St.  Joe  Paper  Co..  a  firm 
with  factories  in  13  large  cities  around  the 
country:  more  than  a  million  acres  of  land 
in  Florida,  a  railroad  and  telegraph  com- 
pany— and  majority  ownership  of  the  Flor- 
ida East  Coast  Railway. 

The  Du  Pont  estate  also  owns  appw-oxlmate- 
ly  $228  million  worth  of  Du  Pont  and  General 
Motors  common  stock 

To  the  unions,  this  Is  the  power  that  is 
out  to  break  them.  To  the  railroad,  such 
a  recitation  is  a  spurious  issue:  only  the 
railroad  Is  involved,  it  says. 
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What  began  as  primarily  a  wage  Issue  has 
mushroomed  more  than  a  year  later.  Into 
something  much  more  complex. 


BATTLE  STARTED  3  YEARS  AGO 

The  dispute  originated  In  1961  when  11 
"nonoperatlng"  unions  served  Identical  de- 
mands on  virtually  all  Class  I  railroads 
throughout  the  country,  calling  for  wage  in- 
creases of  25  cents  an  hour  and  6  months' 
advance  notice  before  layoffs  or  abolishing 
of  Jobs. 

The  railroads  countered  with  a  proposal 
calling  for  wage  reductions  of  20  percent  and 
24  hours'  advance  notice  on  Jobs.  Collec- 
tive bargaining  and  mediation  failed  to  re- 
solve the  issues.  A  Presidential  emergency 
board  then  held  hearings  and  recommended 
a  raise  of  10.28  cents  an  hour. 

Every  Class  I  railroad  in  the  country,  some 
190  in  all.  accepted  the  terms  of  the  national 
agreement — all  but  the  Florida  East  Coast. 

The  Florida  line,  which  had  been  taken 
over  by  Its  present  management  on  January 
1.  1961,  had  been  In  receivership  from  1931  to 
1960.  It  took  the  position  that  it  was  unable 
to  afford  a  wage  increase  when  it  was  losing 
money.  The  company  Insisted  on  Its  right 
to  bargain  alone. 

Despite  Its  refusal  to  accept  the  national 
pattern,  the  Florida  carrier  did  make  10  offers 
to  the  unions.  The  last  one  would  have 
provided  for  a  5-percent  raise  In  three  steps 
during  1962  and  1963.  If  the  unions  had  ac- 
cepted that,  the  company  argues,  the  wages 
eventually  would  have  exceeded  the  nation- 
al pattern. 

The  unions  held  firm. 
On   January  23,  1963,  the  strike   by   1,300 
nonoperatlng  union  personnel  began.    Some 
700  others  honored  the  picket  line. 

company   RESTARTS    OPERATIONS 

Pew  expected  what  happened  next.  The 
company  fought  back. 

With  supervisory  personnel  running  the 
line,  PTC  trains  began  operating  again  on 
February  3,  1963.  Then  the  railroad  began 
advertising  for  workers  and  recruiting 
started.  Students  who  had  dropped  out  of 
college,  high  school  graduates,  factory  em- 
ployees, service  station  attendants — all  were 
hired,  trained,  and  soon  at  work  operating 
the  trains. 

Today,  850  employees  are  doing  the  Job 
that  had  been  the  responsibility  of  nearly 
2.100  before. 

The  latest  figures  available  from  the  com- 
pany, for  the  week  ending  February  8.  1964, 
show  that  the  line's  weekly  freight  carload- 
ings  are  over  the  level  of  1962. 

•'We  didn't  know  how  much  featherbeddlng 
there  was  until  we  found  out  how  much  we 
could  do  without,"  said  W.  L.  Thornton,  the 
vice  president  and  chief  operating  officer. 
"To  begin  with  the  unions  didn't  think  we 
could  operate  without  them.  After  they  got 
into  this  thing  it  turned  out  to  be  a  Pan- 
dora's box.  In  many  ways  we've  got  a  better 
group  today.  Generally  speaking,  many  of 
these  new  employees  put  the  old  ones  In  the 
shade. 

"These  boys  run  and  hustle  all  the  time. 
They  haven't  been  educated  not  to  work." 


SERVICE     questioned 

Such  comments  only  further  Infuriate  the 
strikers.  The  union  maintains  that  the 
railroad  is  a  "master  of  deceit";  that  its  rec- 
ord of  hauling  freight  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  farming  out  of  maintenance  work  to 
Independent  contractors;  that  the  line's  en- 
tire 572-mlle  system  has  fallen  into  danger- 
ous disrepair  and  constitutes  a  threat  to  pub- 
lic safety;  and  that  many  of  the  so-called 
acts  of  vandalism  are  In  reality  the  result 
of  poorly  trained  personnel  who  are  not  op- 
erating their  equipment  properly. 

"I  don't  feel  he  (Mr.  Ball)  Is  giving  the 
service,"  said  William  F.  Howard,  one  of  the 
strike  leaders.  "I  don't  believe  he  can  serve 
the  public  the  way  he  did  before  the  strike. 


aght  hundred  men  can't  do  what  2.100  did. 
You  Just  can't  maintain  those  tracks  with 
that  few  men. 

"They  might  cut  down  on  the  number  of 
workers  they  have,  but  they  can't  maintain 
572  miles  of  tracks  and  bridges  with  what 
they've  got.  I  know  there  Is  a  lot  of  work 
being  farmed  out." 

Mr.  Howard  was  sitting  In  the  union  strike 
headquarters  where  the  walls  are  plastered 
with  newspaper  clippings  about  the  strike. 
On  one  side  was  an  ad  offering  $100,000 
In  rewards  for  Information  about  the  dy- 
namltings; on  another  a  sign  read:  "Don't 
be  a  lltterbug.  Don't  scatter  scabs  on  the 
street." 

As  he  talked  the  bitterness  came  out. 
"These  scabs  are  openly  displaying  weapons," 
he  said.  "Just  go  down  there  and  you'll 
see.  They're  got  police  dogs  and  floodlights 
and  spys." 

The  union  leaders  emphatically  deny  that 
their  men  are  responsible  for  violence.  They 
contend  that  "someone"  else  Is  doing  It — and 
even  hint  that  the  railroad  Itself  has  an 
interest  in  making  the  strikers  look  bad. 

WILL     HOLD     OUT,     UNION     SAT 

"I  don't  know  what  the  future  holds."  Mr. 
Howard  said,  "but  we're  going  to  hold  out. 
I  don't  think  we've  asked  for  a  thing  he 
can't  pay.  We  don't  swallow  this  Inability  to 
pay  he  keeps  Ulklng  about." 

To  the  chief  union  negotiator.  G.  E. 
Leighty,  chairman  of  the  Railway  Labor  Ex- 
ecutlves  Association,  one  of  the  larger  issues 
at  stake  is.  as  he  put  it  on  television  this 

week: 

"We  don't  propose  to  have  a  little  railroad 
like  the  Florida  East  Coast  set  the  pattern 
for  the  entire  Industry." 

To  Ed  Ball,  short,  soft  spoken  whose 
arched  white  eyebrows  give  him  a  slightly 
quizzical  appearance,  the  strike  is  becoming 
something  in  the  natvire  of  a  crusade  for  free 
enterprise. 

"I've  had  a  number  of  my  friends  who  have 
talked  at  some  length  to  me  about  this,  and 
they're  all  of  the  same  idea."  he  said  today  in 
his  office  on  the  eighth  floor  of  the  Florida 
National  Bank  Building.  He  mentioned  the 
mall  he  has  been  receiving,  and  said:  "The 
railroad  didn't  call  any  strike.  The  unions 
called  it.  So  who  is  trying  to  wreck 
whom?" 

He  believes,  he  said,  that  the  "labor  or- 
ganizations have  become  tremendously 
wealthy  and  with  the  tax-free  Income  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  can  dominate  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  as  well  as  other  officials 
of  the   Government." 

ADMINISTRATION  TEELS  PRESSURE 

To  the  Johnson  administration,  pressure 
is  building  for  drastic  action.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  James  Reynolds  this  week 
said  that  Mr.  Ball's  type  of  thinking  has 
no  place  in  this  century.  Both  he  and  Labor 
Secretary  Wlrtz  have  pointed  out  sharply 
that  the  railroad  has  refused  to  submit  the 
case  to  arbitration  as  well  as  refusing  to 
accept  the  findings  of  two  Presidential  com- 
missions. *_„.« 

To  make  the  situation  even  more  tense, 
many  men  on  strike  believe  they  may  never 
get  their  Jobs  back  regardless  of  the  even- 
tual outcome.  Both  Mr.  Ban  and  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton of  the  railroad  made  it  clear  that  the 
company  Intends  to  stick  by  its  present 
employees.  Inevitably,  that  means  at  the 
expense  of  the  strikers. 

"I  certainly  expect  to  stand  by  these  men. 
Mr  Ball  said.    "They  have  operated  the  rail- 
road and  I  believe  today  the  FEC  has  the 
most  efficient  operating  crew  in  the  United 

Asked  whether  he  would  rehire  the  strik- 
ers, he  paused  and  then  said:  "Believe  I  wUl 
pass  that  one." 

A  Presidential  emergency  board  created 
last  November  by  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy recommended  2  months  ago  that  the 
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railway  rehire  Its  striking  employees  to  fill 
all  nonoperatlng  Jobs.  'Including  those  now 
held  by  new  employees  since  the  strike  on 
the  basis  of  seniority  " 

When  asked  about  further  possible  Gov- 
ernment action.  Mr  Ball  replied: 

"How  can  I  have  any  more  pressure'' 
Kennedy  bore  down  on  us.  and  I  anticipate 
that  Johnson  will.  So  I  dont  see  how  they 
can  put  any  more  pressure  on  us  than  they 
already  have  applied' 

In  the  meantime,  the  hl-rall  cars  still  roll 
down  the  tracks  day  and  night,  leading  the 
freight  trains  along  a  route  lorn  by  trouble 
and  strife. 


I  Prom  the  St.  Peterburg  (Fla.)  Times.  Feb 

16.  19641 
POBK  Chop  Gang:  A  CoALmoN  roa  Contbol 
(By  Martin  Waldront 
Tallahassex  —  In   Washington    (and   Lon- 
don). It  Is  called    "The  EsUbllshment." 
In  Alabama,  It  Is  the  "Big  Mules  • 
In  Texas.  It  Is  the    -White  Tie  Team  "     In 
Louisiana.  'The  Long  Dynasty. '•    In  Florida, 
it  is  the    "Pork  Chop  Gang  "" 

But    no    matter    what    Its    called    or   how 
colorful   the   name,  the  purpose   of   each  of 
these  groups  is  roughly  the  same : 
ConUol  of  the  government. 
By  and  large,  this  Is  done  through  keeping 
a  working  control  of  the  legislative  body 

But  sometimes  control  of  the  executive 
offices  also  Is  necessary  It  Is  always  helpful. 
The  real  force  In  Florida  government  la 
now  and  has  been  for  10  years,  the  "'Pork 
Chop  Gang" — the  Florida  establishment.  It 
has  held  a  complete  lock  on  legislation 

For  the  first  few  years  of  Its  life,  the  gang 
was  run  by  a  coalition  of  William  A.  Shands. 
of  Gainesville;  W.  Turner  Davis,  of  Madison: 
Charley  E.  Johns,  of  Starke;  and  Dewey  M. 
Johnson  of  Qulncy 

They  all  were  senate  presidents  at  one 
time  or 'another,  but  only  Johns  and  Johnson 
still  are  In  the  senate. 

Shands.  who  has  Interests  In  rock  mines 
and  billboards,  banks  and  so  on.  Is  now  an 
elder  statesman  of  the  "Pork  Chop  Gang" 
He  comes  back  to  lobby  during  sessions,  prob- 
ably because  he  likes  to  be  around  the  legis- 
lature when  It  Is  meeting 

The  gang  never  would  pass  any  laws  which 
would  harm  him  financially 

Davis,  the  "'old  gray  fox'"  of  the  gang,  was 
defeated  In  1963  when  he  grew  lazy  about 
keeping  his  fences  mended  at  home 

In  the  senate.  Davis  was  the  brains  of  the 
gang,  using  his  position  as  chairman  of  the 
senate  rules  committee  to  decide  what  would 
and  what  would  not  paaa. 

Johns  has  a  falling  which  precludes  him 
ever  being  the  head  of  the  gang  He  gives 
way  to  sentiment  All  his  life,  Johns  has 
been  an  easy  touch  for  people  In  trouble, 
and  keeping  control  of  government  requires 
a  steadfastness  of  purpose. 

Dewey  Johnson,  of  Qulncy.  had  all  the 
equipment  needed  to  head  up  the  legislative 
phase  of  the  establishment.  He  Is  smart. 
He  understands  government.  He  Is  dedi- 
cated  to   the   conservative   viewpoint. 

But  In  i960,  he  got  cancer  of  the  larynx 
and  surgeons  had  to  remove  his  voice  box  to 
save  his  life 

These  four  men  ran  the  '"Pork  Chop  Gang" 
In  Its  early  days,  when  It  was  a  legislative 
organization,  and  before  It  expanded  to  be- 
come statewide  In  scope 

The  ""Pork  Chop  Gang  "  was  organized  to 
fight  reapportionment.  But  It  has  grown  far 
beyond  that  now. 

In  1964  political  campaigns,  the  gang  may 
feel  It  Is  more  Important  than  ever  to  have 
some  control  or  at  least  a  friend  In  the  ex- 
ecutive department.  For  the  Governor 
elected  In  1964  will  be  the  man  who  will  have 
to  deal  with  expected  reapportionment  edicts 
from  the  courts. 


Although  the  "Pork  Chop  Gang"  was  born 
In  the  reapportionment  battles  of  the  early 
1950s,    u    had    Us   roou   back   further   than 

that. 

From  the  middle  of  the  1930s  depress.on 
until  1950.  and  pt^sslbly  a  httle  after,  the 
dominant  force  in  Florida  politics  unques- 
tionably was  Edward  Ball,  of  Tallahassee  and 
Jacksonville 

As  head  of  the  Alfred  I  duPont  Interests 
In  Florida.  Ball  ran  companies  worth  $150  to 
»200  million  One  of  these  companies  vir- 
tually owned  half  a  dozen  counties  in  the 
State  Balls  infiuence  still  U  tremendous 
but  has  been  on  the  wane 

After  taxes,  the  Du  Pont  estate  In  1935  was 
worth  about  »35  million.  Today  It  Is  wortn 
roughly  10  times  that  In  addition  to  lU 
big  $100  million  St  Joe  Paper  Co  the  esUte 
has  controlling  interest  in  the  Florida  Na- 
Uonal  Bank  Group  which  In  1963  had  aaMU 
of  more  than  $713  million  and  deposits  tot:.l- 
Ing  $619  million  Ball  also  has  taken  over 
control  of  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railroad 
for  the  Du  Pont  estate 

For    a    15-year   period    from    1935   to    1950. 
Ball  was  virtually  a  one-man  establishment 
He  was  the  forerunner  of  the  preaent  day 
"Pork  Chop  Gang  "" 

Ball  worked  through  the  lefflslature  be- 
cause what  he  wanted  was  repeal  of  the  State 
tax  on  real  estate  and  the  paasage  of  a  SUte 
sales  tax 

This  could  be  done  only  by  the  legUlature. 
It  took  a  while,  but  Ball  accomplUhed  hU 
objective — a  consumer-based  tax  system 
This  takes  the  burden  of  supporting  the 
State  government  off  real  estote  and  put*  It 
on  people 

Beginning  In  1935.  the  Du  Pont  forces 
pushed  for  the  sales  t\x  with  Its  introduc- 
tion by  G  Pierce  Wood  of  Liberty  County. 
an  employee  of  the  Du  Fonts 

It  failed  by  five  votes  that  year,  and  was 
not  passed  until  1949  when  Fuller  Warren, 
backed  In  the  Governor  s  race  by  Ball,  was 
installed  Warren  called  the  legislature  ba^k 
Into  special  session  that  summer  and  the 
sales  tax  was  passed 

And  that  was  the  year  Ball  began  to  lose 
some  of  his  power  In  government  He  hid 
no  Immediate  goals  and  turned  hU  attention 
elsewhere 

In  his  15  years  as  a  one-man  establish- 
ment. Ball  tried  to  stay  behind  the  scenes  In 
political  campaigns  because  he  made  a  good 
campaign  Issue  for  the  man  who  didn't  get 
his  support. 

Sometimes,  candidates  did  not  knc»w  if 
Ball  was  with  them  or  not. 


I  From  the  Miami  Herald.  Oct    9.   1»«S| 

TH»Ex  CROSSING  Gaths  Rxmovh)  Fmou  Miami 

BT  THI  FEC 

(By  Dick  Knight) 

Safety  devices  at  three  busy  Florida  East 
Coast  Railway  crossings  have  been  removed, 
an  FEC  official  confirmed  Tuesday 

But  Ben  McOahey.  FEC  vice  president,  said 
he  "didn't  know  why"  gates  and  metal  sup- 
ports had  been  taken  down  from  crossings 
at  Northwest  29th  Street.  Northwest  Fifth 
Street,  and  Northwest  First  Street 

"They  may  have  been  taken  down  to  pre- 
vent vandalism.  I  Just  don't  know  why." 
McOahey  said 

Surveys  conducted  a  week  a<;o  by  the  city's 
enftineertng  department  and  by  Jackson  G 
Flowers,  a  former  Dade  safety  director, 
showed  warning  bells,  gates,  and  other  de- 
vices were  not  functioning 

At  last  week's  city  commission  m"ct)n«. 
FEC  spokesmen  assured  the  city  the  rail- 
road would  cooperate  In  restoring  the  safety 
equipment. 

"It  Is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  these  de- 
vices would  have  bren  removd  afrr  the 
FEC  had  Indicated  a  most  cooperative  atti- 
tude In  response  to  the  city's  concern  over 


defective   equipment."    Mayor    Robert    King 
High  said 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  I  have  been  highly  interested 
by  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon concerning  the  Du  Pont  estate  trust 
in  Florida  and  its  exemption  from  the 
B  nk  Holding  Company  Act 

Here,  on  its  face,  we  appear  to  have 
some  glaring  abuses  of  power  by  an  ex- 
traordinary interlocking  combine  of 
banks,  industries,  railroads,  and  land 
holdings.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  labor  aspects  of  this  situation, 
which  have  been  covered  very  fully  by  my 
friend  from  Oregon  I  recognize  that 
this  is  an  important  and  very  current 
matter  in  terms  of  possible  abuse  of  eco- 
nomic power  by  Mr.  Edward  Ball,  who 
runs  both  the  Florida  East  Coast  RaUway 
and  the  Florida  Du  Pont  estate. 

But.  Mr  President.  I  find  Mr  Ball's 
situation  and  poUcies  in  regard  to  pay- 
ment of  taxes  raise  some  Important  ques- 
tions. Many  of  us  here  are  concerned 
about  Ux  favoritism.  Here  I  should 
make  it  plain  that  this  Florida  Du  Pont 
estate  is  a  wholly  separate  enterprise 
from  the  well-known  r>u  Pont  Co.  of 
Delaware.  What  do  we  see  in  this  Florida 
Du  Pont  estate  trust? 

I  undersUnd  that  this  Du  Pont  trust 
drew  an  income  of  over  $9  million  last 
year  from  Its  great  empire  of  banks,  rail- 
roads, industries,  and  real  estate,  and  it 
paid  not  a  penny  of  Federal  income  tax 
on  that  money. 

No  doubt  this  nonpayment  of  Uxes  has 
been  approved  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  No  doubt  it  Is  considered  to  fall 
under  the  provlsloris  for  testamentary 
trusts. 

But,  Mr  President,  this  Du  Pont  estate 
In  Florida  acts  very  much  like  a  family 
holding  company.  It  is  run  by  a  handful 
of  relatives  of  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  du 
Pont.  It  has  perpetuity.  Its  trustees— 
and  especially  its  dominant  trustee.  Mr. 
Edward  Ball— are  very  active  in  manag- 
ing the  Du  Pont  esUtes  various  large 
enterprises. 

If  this  Du  Pont  estate  were  treated  for 
ux  purposes  as  a  family  holding  com- 
pany. I  believe  it  would  be  subject  to  the 
regular  corporate  income  tax.  The  U.S. 
Treasury  would  be  richer  by  several  mil- 
lion dollars  each  year.  Instead,  this  or- 
ganization pays  no  Federal  Income  tax 
at  all.  I  suggest  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  might  give  this  matter  some  tux- 
ther  study. 

I  note  that  last  week's  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Past,  dated  February  22.  carried  an 
article  about  this  railroad  strike  down  in 
Florida.  This  article  had  the  following 
comments  about  Mr.  Edward  Ball's  atti- 
tude toward  taxes,  and  I  quote: 

Ed  Ball  does  not  like  taxation.  He  speaks 
scathingly  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue, once  tried  to  purchase  sovereignty  of 
the  French-owned  Pacific  Island  of  Bora 
Bora  to  set  up  a  tax  haven  all  his  own. 


Mr  President,  this  tax-shy  gentleman 
did  not  purchase  the  South  Sea  island 
of  Bora  Bora.    It  seems  to  me  he  did  not 


need  to.     The  Du  Pont  estate  pays  no 
Federal  Income  tax  at  all. 

Turning  to  local  taxes,  I  find  the  Di'. 
Pont  estate's  railroad  has  been  relusi.ig 
to  pay  Its  assessed  property  taxes  In  all 
the  Cities  and  counties  where  it  operates. 
The  railroad  claims  t'ae  assessments  are 
too  high— and  has  offered  in  payment 
only  small  fractional  sums. 

I  should  like  to  read  a  few  lines  from 
an  editorial  in  the  Miami  Herald  of  last 
December  20.  commenting  on  this  point: 

Refusing  to  pay  the  more  than  $55,000 
levied  on  Its  property  (In  Miami),  the  FEC 
(railway)  has  come  back  with  a  payment  of 
Just  over  $20,000.  Since  Government  opera- 
tions are  keyed  to  expectable  revenues 
(locally  only,  that  is)  the  rest  of  us  have 
to  pick  up  the  tab  that  the  FEC  has  auto- 
cratically laid  down — twice 

Miami  and  Its  neighbors  have  shown 
great  forbearance  with  a  railroad  which 
seems  to   live  by  the  ancient  ukase.     1  am 

the  law.  ,  ^  , 

It  performs  the  services  It  wishes,  al- 
though It  enjoys  an  exclusive  franchise  to 
operate  In  certain  areas.  It  accepts  what 
tax  bills  it  pleases  and  shrugs  Its  shoulders 
at  the  others.  ^        ,,       ^ 

When  Is  the  publlc-be-damned  railroad, 
which  abuses  the  principles  of  private  enter- 
prise, going  to  be  taught  that  the  days  of 
the  railroad  baronies  are  long  gone? 

That  is  the  question  raised,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  the  Miami  Herald,  a  prominent 
and  responsible  newspaper  in  the  terri- 
tory served  by  the  Du  Pont  tnisfs  rail- 
road. 

I  should  like  to  quote  also  from  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  article  I  men- 
tioned earlier  about  the  "empire'  over 
which  Mr.  Ball  presides.  "As  a  trustee 
of  the  mammoth  Alfred  I.  du  Pont 
estate."  this  article  reports,  Mr.  Ball 
controls : 

The  Florida  East  Coast,  plus  a  smaller  rail- 
road in  the  Florida  panhandle  called  the 
Appalachlcola  Northern. 

The  St.  Joe  Paper  Co.  (1.1  million  acres  of 
tlmberland  In  Florida  alone). 

Miami  real  estate  worth  $19  million. 

Seven  hundred  sixty  four  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty  shares  of  Du  Pont  and 
444,618  shares  of  General  Motors  common 
stock— worth  approximately  $218  million. 

The  Florida  National,  group  of  31  banks 
iu'lth  1963  assets  of  $676  million. 

That  Is  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
listing,  and  it  corresponds  with  the  list- 
ing given  us  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Is  there  any  reason  whatever,  in  logic 
or  justice,  why  this  large  bank  holding 
company  should  be  exempted  from  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act?  Virtually 
all  bank  holding  companies  in  the  United 
States  are  regulated  by  this  act.  The 
Du  Pont  trust  is  not.  This  trust  Is  not 
a  charitable  enterprise,  as  some  Sen- 
ators were  led  to  believe  at  the  time  our 
committee  was  considering  the  bank 
holding  company  bill  back  in  1955  and 
1956. 

I  agree  most  wholeheartedly  with  my 
colleague  from  Oregon  that  this  Du- 
Pont trust's  exemption  from  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  has  become  an 
urgent  matter.  Like  other  bank  hold- 
ing companies,  the  Du  Pont  trust  should 
be  required  to  divest  itself  of  control 
over  nonbanking  companies — thereby 
greatly  cutting  down  its  potential  for 
abuse  of  power. 


Considering  the  abuses  of  power  al- 
ready revealed — and  there  may  be  more 
that  are  not  yet  revealed— I  can  see  no 
excuse  whatever  for  allowing  the  Florida 
Du  Pont  eitate.  with  ii  31  banks,  to  con- 
tinue enjoying  its  special  privileged  posi- 
tion. This  deserves  the  very  early  atten- 
tion of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial I  have  referred  to,  from  the  Miami 
Herald  of  December  20,  1963,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  'he  end  of  my  remarks; 
also  a  fact  sheet  relating  to  that  sub- 
ject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  fact  sheet  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Pat-as-You-Please    Taxes? 
"If   the   tax    levied   on   your    property  Mor 
196 —  is  not  to  your  liking,  please  remit  to 
the  collector  any  amount  you  choose." 

No  tax  law  anywhere  reads  like  this.  But 
this  U  what  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway 
reads  into  the  tax  laws  of  the  city  of  Miami. 
Refusing  to  pay  the  more  than  $55,000  levied 
on  its  property,  the  FEC  has  come  back  with 
a  payment  of  Just  over  $20,000. 

Since  governrnpnt  operations  are  keyed  to 
expectable  revenues  (locally  only,  that  U) 
the  rest  of  us  have  to  pick  up  the  tab  that 
the  PEC  autocratically  has  laid  down — twice. 
As  though  that  were  not  enough,  the  rail- 
road persists  in  the  neglect  of  crossing  sig- 
nals and  other  safety  precautions.  Much 
of  the  right-of-way  Is  a  shooting  gallery  for 
hapless  motorists. 

Really,  wheu  Is  enough  enough? 
Miami  and  Its  neighbors  have  shown  great 
forbearance  with  a  railroad  which  seems  to 
live  by  the  ancient  ukase.  "I  am  the  law." 
It  performs  the  services  It  wishes,  although 
It  enjoys  an  exclusive  franchise  to  operate 
In  certain  areas. 

It  accepts  what  tax  blUs  it  pleases  and 
shrugs  Its  shoulders  at  the  others. 

The  spineless  regulatory  agencies  of  the 
State  of  Florida  will  not  clamp  down  on  an 
organization  which  Is  Inherently  powerful 
financially  and  which  wields  In  several  guises 
a  tremendous  political  clout. 

When  is  the  publlc-be-damned  railroad, 
which  abuses  the  principle  of  private  enter- 
prise, going  to  be  taught  that  the  days  of 
the  railroad  baronies  are  long  gone? 


Wht  the  Bank  Holding  Compant  Act 
SHOtTLD  Be  Changed  Now  To  Cover  the 
Du  Pont  Estate 

1.  A  vast  financial  empire  known  as  the 
Alfred  I  du  Pont  estate  of  Jacksonville.  Pla., 
controls  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway,  the 
St.  Joe  Paper  Co.  and  the  "Florida  National" 
group  of  31  banks,  with  assets  of  $700  million. 

The  Du  Pont  estate  is  a  perpetual  testa- 
mentary trust  created  by  the  late  Alfred  I. 
du  Pont,  a  member  of  the  well-known  Dela- 
ware family,  who  died  In  1935.  The  Du  Pont 
estate  and  Its  various  enterprises  are  run 
essentially  by  one  man,  the  estate's  domi- 
nant trustee,  Mr.  Edward  Ball. 

2.  Since  January  23,  1963,  the  Florida  East 
Coast  Railway's  "nonoperatlng"  employees 
have  been  on  strike.  These  employees  have 
not  had  a  wage  Increase  since  1960.  They 
are  seeking  the  same  10.28-cent  hourly  pay 
raUe  gained  by  the  employees  of  all  other 
class  I  railroj>ds  in  June  1962,  following  the 
recommendations  of  a  Presidential  Emergen- 
cy Board. 

3.  Over  the  past  year,  the  National  Medi- 
ation Board,  the  Florida  delegation  in  Con- 
gress, the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  late 
President  Kennedy  have  all  suggested  that, 
falling  a  negotiated  settlement,  the  strike 
Issues  be  submitted  to  voluntary  arbitration. 


The   unions   agreed.     FEC   Board   Chairman 
Edward  Ball  refused. 

4.  A  special  inquiry  board  appointed  by 
President  Kennedy  reported  last  October  10 
that  "this  labor  dispute  Is  currently  and  po- 
tentially detrimental  to  o\u  Nation's  de- 
fense and  space  efforts."  This  board  alao 
urged  a  negotiated  or  arbitrated  settlement. 
The  unions  agreed  to  arbitrate.  Mr.  Ball 
refused. 

The  special  Inquiry  board  further  recom- 
mended an  embargo  on  use  of  the  FEC  for 
<3overnment  shipments  Into  the  Cape  Ken- 
nedy area  until  the  strike  Is  settled. 

5.  A  special  Presidential  Emergency  Board 
last  December  23  recommended  that  the 
FEC  strike  be  settled  for  the  10.28-cent  in- 
crease (though  without  retroactivity)  plus 
certain  conditions  for  return  to  work  of  the 
employees.      The    unions    agreed.      Mr.    BaU 

reftised. 

6  Our  Nation's  tradlUonal  voluntary  sys- 
tem for  settling  rail  labor  disputes  under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act— already  In  shaky  condi- 
tion—Is  gravely  endangered  by  thU  con- 
tinued defiance  from  one  man,  Mr.  Edward 
Ball  Mr.  Ball  has  also  abused  his  vast 
power  In  various  other  ways  Involving  high- 
ways and  taxes. 

7  Control  of  the  FEC  Railway  by  the  Du 
Pont  estate  and  Mr.  Ball  depends  on  a  spe- 
cially worded  definition  of  "company"  li^^h* 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956.  ThU 
definition  exempts  the  Du  Pont  estate  from 
the  act,  although  the  estate  does  In  fact  act 
as  a  bank  holding  company. 

8  The  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  requires 
bank  holding  companies  to  divest  themselves 
of  control  over  all  nonbanking  companies  to 
prevent  abuses  of  economic  power  In  view 
of  the  policies  followed  by  the  Du  Pont  m- 
tate's  dominant  trustee,  the  Du  Pont  estate 
should  be  Immediately  brought  under  thU 
act  and  kept  there. 

9  The  attached  amendments  would  achieve 
this  goal  by  (1)  changing  the  definition  of 
"company"  In  the  act.  (2)  limiting  the  chari- 
table exemption  In  the  act  (since  the  Du  Pont 
estate  in  comse  of  time  will  become  a  char- 
itable organization),  and  (3)  amending  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  provide  for 
proper  consideration  by  Federal  banking  au- 
thorities m  case  a  bank  holding  company  un- 
dertakes certain  bank  mergers. 

A  bin  to  amend  section  2  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing   Company    Act    (12   U.S.C.    1841)    and 
section  2(18)    of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  ( 12  U  .S  .C .  1 828 ) 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    Stat^'°f 
America   in  Congress  assembled.   That  sec- 
tion 2(b)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
be   amended   by    Inserting   after  the   words 
"business  trust."  In  the  first  sentence  there- 
of,  the  following:    "perpetual   testamentary 
trust  which  controls  banking  assets  of  $100 
million  or  more,";  and  by  deleting  from  Uie 
same      sentence      the      words      "c*^"-*^^!*" 
or  educational";   and  by  deleting  all  words 
in  the  same  sentence  after  "legUlatlon.    and 
completing  the  sentence  as  follows:     or  (3) 
any  corporation  or  community  chest,  fund  or 
foundation  which  does  not  control  banking 
assets  of  $100  million  or  more  and  which  is 
organized  and  operated  exclusively  for  char- 
itable or  educational  purposes,  no  part  of  the 
net  earnings  of  which  Inures  to  the  benefit 
of  any  private  shareholder  or  individual,  and 
no  substantial  part  of  the  activities  of  which 
is  carrying  on  propaganda,  or  otherwise  at- 
tempting to  influence  legislation,  or  (4)  any 
partnership." 

Sec  2.  Section  2(18)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act,  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing In  the  sixth  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
thereof  after  the  words  "(Including  any 
tendency  toward  monopoly)",  the  following, 
•and  its  possible  Inconsistency  with  the  pur- 
poses  and   objectives   of   the   Bank   Holding 
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Company  Act  of  1956.  as  amended,  should  the 
transaction  result  In  removal  of  any  company 
from  the  purview  of  that  Act,". 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  impressed  by  the  seriousness  of  the 
issues  raised  today  by  my  colleague  from 
Oregon  in  regard  to  the  Florida  Du  Pont 
estate  and  its  exemption  from  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act. 

I  would  not  attempt  to  judge  the  rights 
or  wrongs  of  the  matter  at  this  time,  but 
I  do  believe  my  colleague  has  made  a 
strong  case  that  this  is  a  matter  deserv- 
ing our  early  consideration. 

As  a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  I  hope  our  committee 
can  give  the  Senator's  bill  its  early  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  interested  for  a  long  Ume  in  the 
issue  raised  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse)  about  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  Alfred  I.  du  Pont  estate  from 
coverage  under  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act. 

When  the  bank  holding  company  bill 
came  before  us  for  hearings  in  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  back  in 
1955,  I  raised  this  very  same  question  of 
why  the  Du  Pont  estate  down  in  Florida 
was  not  covered  in  the  bill. 

The  committee  was  then  assured  that 
this  Du  Pont  estate  was  primarily  de- 
voted to  charity,  that  most  of  its  income 
went  for  charitable  purposes.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  spoke  of  Senators  on 
the  committee  being  misled.  Indeed  as 
the  facts  now  indicate  we  were  given  a 
wrong  impression. 

Last  June  the  facts  about  who  gets  the 
Du  Pont  estate's  income  were  brought  to 
my  attention.  I  then  suggested — and 
the  Record  (June  28,  1963)  will  bear 
me  out — that  this  question  of  the  Du 
Pont  estates  exemption  from  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  might  well  be 
reopened. 

The  further  facts  brought  to  light  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  lend  fresh  ur- 
gency to  this  matter.  Now  we  are  able 
to  see  just  how  huge  and  farflung  this 
Du  Pont  estate  empire  of  finance,  indus- 
try, real  estate,  and  railroads  has  become. 
Most  important,  we  see  the  abuses  in- 
dulged in  by  this  great  agglomeration  of 
economic  power.  These  are  abuses  we 
did  not  know  about  back  in  1955  and 
1956,  because  they  had  not  then  occurred. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  already 
dramatized  this  strange  situation  in 
which  the  highway  program  of  a  whole 
State  apparently  proceeds  only  as  one 
particular  private  citizen  wishes  it  to 
proceed. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  already 
pointed  out  that  a  major  railroad  ap- 
parently is  in  the  extraordinary  position 
of  paying  none  of  its  property  taxes  for 
the  past  2  years — again,  evidently,  at 
the  whim  of  this  same  private  citizen. 

And  finally  we  see  this  gigantic  com- 
bine thwarting  the  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  our  voluntary  system  of 
handling  labor  disputes  in  the  railroad 
industry  work  as  it  should. 

Mr.  President,  unchecked  concentra- 
tion of  economic  power  lends  itself  to 
abuse.  That  is  one  of  the  great  lessons 
of  economic  history.  I  have  spent  much 
of  my  life  preaching  that  lesson.    Con- 
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gress  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  con- 
sidering legislation  to  check  the  concen- 
tration of  economic  power,  to  prevent 
the  abuses  which  arise  out  of  undue  eco- 
nomic power. 

That  was  the  purpose  of  tlie  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act.  But  the  Du 
Pont  group  down  in  Florida  was  left  out. 
Now  we  see  what  has  happened.  The 
lesson  has  proved  to  be  true  once  again. 
Unchecked  power  lends  itself  to  abuse. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  deserves 
prompt  consideration  by  our  commit- 
tee. I  hope  the  Ba'hking  and  Currency 
Committee  will  hold  very  early  hear- 
ings on  the  Senators  proposal. 

The  Florida  Du  Pont  estate,  with  its  31 
banks,  belonged  under  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  from  the  start.  By  all 
means  then  let  us  now  put  this  colossal 
empire  under  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act. 

In  all  fairness,  I  should  point  out  that 
the  Du  Pont  exemption  Is  not  the  only 
glaring  loophole  in  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act.  At  least  one  other  major 
holding  company  was  exempted  from  the 
requirements  of  this  act.  that  is  the  Fi- 
nancial General  Corp.  In  the  past 
Chairman  Martin  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  taken  strong  exception  to  the 
particular  exemption.  I  hope  that  we 
may  now  count  on  the  strong  support  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  close  up 
both  of  these  loopholes  in  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act. 

I  know  it  will  be  difficult.  We  will 
face  powerful  and  determined  opposition. 
But  let  us.  at  least  begin. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles,  one  from  the  Mi- 
ami Herald  and  another  from  the  Miami 
News  relating  to  this  matter  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Miami  Herald.  Feb.  23.  1964 1 

Drive    Anywhere    in    Florida— You'll   Spot 

Du  Pont  Holding 

(By  James  RusseU) 

You  can  hardly  drive  50  miles  In  Florida  In 

any    direction    without    encountering    some 

facet  of  the  Du  Pont  estate. 

It  may  be  a  bank  It  may  be  tlmberland. 
It  may  be  a  railroad  train.  Or  It  may  be  a 
citrus  grower  or  small  manufacturer  or  re- 
tall  store  owner  who  has  kept  his  business 
going  with  money  borrowed  from  the  estate. 
If  you  were  astied  to  point  to  one  single 
entity  as  the  largest  economic  force  In  Flori- 
da. It  would  almost  Invariably  be  the  Du  Pont 
estate. 

Created  In  the  late  1920s  and  early  1930"8 
by  the  late  Alfred  I.  du  Pont,  the  maverick  of 
the  famous  Du  Fonts  of  Delaware,  the  estate 
embraces  a  complex  of  banks,  real  estate, 
railroads,  timber,  and  paper  production  fa- 
cilities with  a  value  of  well  over  a  billion 
dollars 

The  Du  Pont  estate's  significance  In  Florida 
cannot  be  accurately  measured  In  dollars. 

It  Is  Florida's  largest  landowner,  with  well 
over  a  million  acr^s  under  Its  control. 

It  Is  Florida's  largest  banker,  with  31  banks 
and  $700  million  in  assets  under  Its  wtng. 
It  Is  Florida's  largest  taxpayer 
And.  as  any  State  ofllclal  can  tell  you.  It 
is  Florida's  most  powerful  economic-political 
force,  strong  enough  to  elect  Governors  and 
Senators  and  influential  enough  to  achieve 
or  block  all  sorts  of  State  publif  works  proj- 
ects. 


The  most  astonishing  thing  about  the  Du 
Pont  colossus  is  that  one  man  rules  It.  di- 
rects It.  and  determines  how  and  where  lU 
power  will  be  wielded 

It  IB  doubtful  that  "ven  the  late  Alfred 
du  Pont,  who  saw  the  potential  of  Florida  40 
years,  ago.  could  have  anilclpated  the  growth 
and  mnuence  that  his  brolher-ln-law.  Ed 
Ball,  would  accomplish  with  the  Du  Pont 
millions. 

Du  Pont  was  a  rich,  rich  man  when  he 
moved  to  Florida  early  In  1927  with  his  wife, 
Jessie  Ball  du  Pont,  who  Is  still  living  and 
who  got  an  Income  of  more  than  $7  million 
from  the  estate  last  year. 

"We  have  all  the  money  necessary  for  any 
reasonable  effort  to  help  Florida  grow  and 
prosper."  Du  Pont  said  on  his  arrival  in 
Florida  In  1927.  "Our  business  undertakings 
should  be  sound,  but  our  primary  obj-ct 
should  not  be  the  making  of  money. 
Through  helpful  works,  let  us  build  up  good 
in  this  State  and  make  It  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live.. 

"In  my  last  years  I  would  much  rather 
have  the  people  of  Florida  say  that  I  helped 
them  and  their  State  than  to  double  the 
money  I  now  have." 

Actually,  the  Du  Pont  fortune  did  both 
those  things.  It  helped  finance  Florida's 
growth,  and  easUy  doubled   his  money. 

When  Du  Pont  died  in  1935.  there  were 
seven  banks  in  his  Florida  National  group. 
Today,  there  are  31  and  they  spread  from  the 
Panhandle  to  the  Keys. 

There  were  300.000  acres  of  tlmberland  In 
Northwest  Florida  under  his  ownership. 
Today  there  are  more  than  a  million  acres 
comprising  virtually  all  the  tlmberlands  In 
10  counties  and  a  subsUntlal  amount  In  four 
others  plus  some  In  Georgia  and  Alabama. 

The  estates  St  Joe  Paper  Co.,  founded  a 
year  after  Du  Font's  death,  h^  more  than 
tripled  m  size  since  It  went  Into  production 
In  the  late  1930's  and  now  has  additional 
plants  In  a  dozen  States  plus  an  affiliate  In 
Ireland. 

St.  Joe  Paper,  which  largely  created  and 
fostered  the  city  of  Port  St.  Joe  In  north- 
west Florida,  also  has  a  railroad  and  a  tele- 
phone company  as  part  of  Its  holdings. 
Apalachlcola  Northern  Railroad  Co..  a  99- 
mlle  road  largely  serving  the  paper  company, 
and  the  St.  Joe  Telephone  tt  Telegraph  Co.. 
which  grew  from  a  firm  with  a  dozen  phones 
to  one  with  7.000  customers,  are  subsidiaries. 
Ed  Ball  brought  the  Du  Pont  estate's  most 
controversial  property,  the  Florida  East  Coast 
Railway  Co..  Into  the  fold  In  the  1940's.  when 
It  was  In  receivership  as  a  result  of  the  great 
Florida  bust.  Defaulted  FEC  bonds  were 
selling  for  as  little  as  6  cents  on  the  dollar. 
Ball  bought  and  bought  until  he  had  a  pile 
of  bonds  with  a  face  value  of  $23  million — 
easily  enough  for  control. 

But  It  took  20  more  years  of  court  flghtlng 
to  give  Ball  and  the  Du  Pont  estate  the  right 
to  get  It  out  of  receivership  and  run  the  rail- 
road. 

Two  years  after  Ball  got  his  hands  on  the 
FECs  operations,  he  was  involved  In  another 
flght^thls  time  with  the  rail  unions.  More 
recently,  the  U.S.  Government  has  become  a 
Ball  adversary  while  trying  to  force  a  settle- 
ment of  the  current  13-month-old  strike. 

Small  though  It  Is,  with  Its  570  miles  of 
track,  the  PEC  Is  a  »90  million  company.  It 
controls  large  amounts  of  real  estate  on  and 
around  Its  routes  and  Its  present  and  po- 
tential freight  business  Is  enormous,  partic- 
ularly In  the  booming  Cape  Kennedy  moon- 
port  area. 

The  Du  Pont  estate  has  other  valuable 
properties.  Including  the  17-story  Du  Pont 
Building  in  downtown  Miami,  a  lO-story 
building  In  downtown  Jacksonville  and  one 
of  the  most  valuable  pieces  of  real  estate  In 
South  Florida— the  Dupont  Plaza  property 
on  Blscayne  Bay. 

Even  without  Its  network  of  banks,  rail- 
roads, real  estate  and  Industry  the  estate 
would  be  rich  by  any  standards. 
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It  owns  764,000  shares  of  stock  In  E.  I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  and  445,000  shares 
of  General  Motors.  At  present  market 
values,  they  are  worth  »230  million.  Last 
year,  the  shares  paid  dividends  of  more  than 

$7  5  million.  ,^    ^  \^ 

Since  Alfred  du  Pont  died,  the  Florida  hold- 
ings he  acquired  at  bargain  prices  during  the 
depression  era  have  grown  and  grown  In 
dollar  value  and  In  economic  power. 

Most  of  the  fruits  of  this  effort  now  go  to 
Du  Font's  widow,  although  Du  Font's  will 
specified  that  ultimately— presumably  after 
his  wife's  death— all  the  profits  of  the  estate 
shall  go  to  two  charities.  One,  In  existence 
since  1940,  Is  a  clinic  for  crippled  children  in 
Wilmington,  Del.  The  second,  not  yet  estab- 
lished, would  provide  aid  to  needy  old  people. 
The  charitable  aspects  of  the  estate  helped 
keep  It  from  falling  under  the  Federal  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  a  law  that 
prevents  bank  groups  from  owning  nonbank- 
ing  enterprises. 

It  is  this  act  that  Senator  Wayne  Morse  of 
Oregon  Is  now  seeking  to  have  amended  to 
wrest  control  of  the  Florida  East  Coast  Rail- 
road from  Ed  Ball. 

"Nearly  all  of  the  estate's  large  Income  has 
gone  every  year  to  Mr.  du  Font's  widow,  Mrs. 
Jessie  Ball  du  Pont,"  Morse  told  the  Senate 
earlier  this  month.    "In  1963,  the  estate  paid 
annuities  to  Mrs.  du  Pont  of  $7,510,775,  of 
which   she  assigned  about   12   percent  to  a 
charitable  foundation  for  crippled  children. 
"Twelve  percent  falls  far  short  of  meeting 
the  rationalization  that  •    •   •  the  Du  Pont 
estate  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  Bank 
Holding   Company   Act  because   the  estate's 
income  went  primarily   for  charitable  pur- 
poses.   The  evidence  shows  that  It  did  not." 
If   Morse   succeeds   In   getting   through   a 
measure  removing  the  Du  Pont  estate's  ex- 
emption,  the   vast   Industrial   and   financial 
empire  that  Alfred  du  Pont  created  and  Ed 
Ball  nourished  may  be  split  down  the  middle. 
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[Prom  the  Miami  News,  Feb.  23,  1963) 
Strike  Soils  Image  of  Ed  Ball 
(By  Fred  Andersen) 
It  took  the  worst  strike  In  Florida's  his- 
tory to  turn  the  trick,  but  the  public  Image 
of   one   of   Florida's  most   powerful   men   is 
starting  to  crumble. 

That  man  Is  75-year-old  Ed  Ball,  banker, 
railroad  owner,  guardian  of  the  Du  Pont  In- 
terests In  Florida  and  the  terror  of  Florida 
politics  for  decades. 

Last  week  Ball  was  being  hit  from  all 
sides  by  top  Government  officials  as  a  feudal 
anachronism — a  man  who  has  been  unable 
to  keep  pace  with  the  times  and  refuses  to 
take  any  steps  to  end  the  Florida  East  Coast 
Railway  strike  that  Is  13  months  old  to- 
day. 

Ten  years  ago  this  would  have  been  heresy. 
In  the  fifties  Ball  was  at  the  height  of  his 
political  power.  No  one  crossed  him  and 
politicians  clung  to  him,  hoping  for  a  kind 
word. 

The  kind  word  was  all  that  was  needed. 
Politicians  privately  laughed  over  the  fact 
Ball  himself  didn't  come  up  with  any  money, 
but  the  kind  word  opened  the  door  to  bank- 
ers and  substantial  money  interests  in  every 
area  of  the  State.  That's  what  Ball  meant 
to  Florida.  ' 

Today,  the  men  running  for  Governor  get 
a  scared  look  on  their  faces  when  asked 
hQw  much  Ball  support  they  have.  Not  that 
they  don't  want  the  money— they're  just 
scared  of  being  branded  with  the  Ball  label. 
Assistant  Labor  Secretary  James  J.  Reyn- 
olds last  week  accused  BalPof  "a  petulant 
Insistence  that  has  no  place  in  this  cen- 
'    tury." 

Ball  went  to  Daytona  Beach  in  response 
to  a  virtual  command  from  Labor  Secretary 
WlUard  Wlrtz  to  talk  with  Reynolds  and 
George  Lelghty,  chief  union  negotiator,  about 
an  end  to  the  violent  strike. 


Ball  stayed  just  15  minutes.  As  he  has 
many  times  before,  he  stalked  out  of  the 
meeting  because  Reynolds  refused  to  allow 
a  court  reporter. 

At  about  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
powerful  men  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  Oregon's 
Wayne  Morse,  was  teeing  off  on  Ball. 

Morse  traced  the  long  history  of  the  Du 
Pont  trust,  accused  Ball's  representatives  of 
misleading  the  Senate  Into  thinking  the 
trust  was  a  charity  and  prepared  to  Intro- 
duce a  bin  which  would  strip  the  Florida 
tycoon  of  either  his  31  banks  or  his  rail- 
road. 

From  his  mansion  In  Tallahassee  or  his 
office  high  in  the  Barnett  Bank  Building  In 
Jacksonville,  the  onetime  terror  of  Florida 
still  pulls  the  strings  for  the  largest  banking 
empire  south  of  Philadelphia— the  sprawling 
St.  Joe  Paper  Co.  and  Its  holdings,  worth 
more  than  $150  million,  and  the  strike-torn 
Florida  East  Coast  Railway. 

Trim,  dapper,  erect  at  75,  Ball  is  a  prod- 
uct of  late  19th  century  Virginia.  He  had 
to  quit  school  when  he  was  13. 

When  the  family  moved  to  California,  Ed 
Ball  tried  his  hand  at  many  things. 

He  clerked  In  a  hardware  store,  prospected, 
ran  a  grocery  and  sold  cash  registers,  furni- 
ture, automobiles  and  law  books. 

With  a  fortune  In  his  pocket  long  before 
he  was  40,  Ed  Ball  went  back  to  Delaware  to 
work  for  the  man  who  had  known  him  all 
his  life,  Alfred  I.  du  Pont.  His  first  job  was 
turning  real  estate  into  cash. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  final  link 
was  forged  between  Du  Pont  and  Ball  when 
the  financier  married  Ball's  sister,  Jessie. 

The  family  came  to  Florida  just  before  the 
depression,  and  Ball  began  to  build  his 
empire. 

The  man  who  does  most  of  the  talking  for 
Ball  today  Is  W.  L.  Thornton,  executive  vice 
president  and  chief  operating  officer  of  the 
PEC. 

No  one  knows  If  he  Is  the  heir  apparent 
to  the  FEC  but  Thornton  appears  to  speak 
freely.  He  Is  a  native  of  Wlnston-Salem 
and  at  35  has  outstripped  most  men  his  age. 


the  recommendations  of  Presidential 
Emergency  Boards  and  has  also  refused 
to  arbitrate  this  strike. 

In  my  judgment.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  a  real  question  whether  the  economic 
power  of  the  Du  Pont  estate  is  being 
abused  in  this  rail  dispute  by  virtue  of 
its  exemption  from  the  Bank  Holding 
Act  of  1956. 

I  know  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
led  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  to 
passage  in  the  Senate.  I  hope  the  com- 
mittee will  give  prompt  attention  to  this 
legislation  proposed  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  I  think  the  legisla- 
tion deserves  a  full  and  fair  hearing  on 
its  merits,  for  I  truly  think  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  national  importance. 


Mr.  McINTYRE.     Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  has 
had  long  experience  in  issues  involving 
railway    labor   and    finance.    I    believe 
that    he    has    raised    important    issues 
about  the  Du  Pont  estate  and  the  Flor- 
ida East  Coast  Railway.    I  hope  that 
these  issues  will  receive  prompt  consid- 
eration from  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.    As  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  say 
that  its  record  in  affording  prompt  con- 
sideration to  controversial  matters  has 
been  very  good  indeed.    I  am  confident 
that  the  question  of  coverage  of  the  Du 
Pont  estate  by  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  will  be  settled  with  all  the 
speed  the  urgency  of  the  situation  re- 
quires. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  to  be  commended  for 
calling  attention  to  the  Du  Pont  estate 
in  Florida  and  its  relationship  to  the 
Florida  East  Coast  Railway. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  the  Florida 
East  Coast  Railway  strike  Is  an  extreme- 
ly tense  one.  and  the  implications  of  this 
13-month-long  dispute  are  clearly  of 
great  importance  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Du 
Pont  estate  controls  some  31  banks  as 
well  as  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railroad, 
and  with  this  wealth  at  its  command  the 
management  of  the  railroad  has  rejected 


CIVIL  RIGHTS— COMMITTEE  MEET- 
INGS DURING  SENATE  SESSIONS 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  now 
7.48  p.m.  In  the  press  galleries  I  note 
five  weary  reporters  hoping  that  I  shall 
not  take  too  long  so  that  they  can  get 
home.  hopefuUy  to  their  wives  and  a  late 
dinner.  In  the  almost  empty  galleries 
I  see  a  total  of  perhaps  25  earnest  fol- 
lowers of  the  view  that  the  Senate  is  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world, 
that  perhaps  from  behind  the  desks  or 
elsewhere  will  spring  a  score  of  Sen- 
ators to  help  maintain,  even  at  this  late 
hour,  the  sacred  traditions  of  Webster, 
Clay,  and  Calhoun. 

In  the  Chair  sits  the  greatest  martyr 
of  them  all.  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster!  who,  under 
the  rule*  of  the  Senate,  because  he  is  a 
relatively  junior  Senator,  is  required  to 
sit  here  and  listen  to  me. 

I  paraphrase  an  old  poem  known  to 
many  Americans  of  the  past  generation— 
and  this  will  be  a  paraphrase— there  are 
no  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber,  so 
I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland,  who  is  now  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer, that  he  and  I  are  not  unlike  those 
historic  characters: 

The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck.     ^ 
Whence  all  but  him  had  fled. 


It  is  a  burning  deck.  The  Senate  is 
burning.  The  institution  to  which  we 
belong  is  in  a  smoldering  fire.  Unless  we 
do  something  about  it  in  the  immediate 
foreseeable  future,  this  great  institution, 
which  I  love,  and  which  I  know  the  junior 
Senator  from  Maryland  loves,  may  well 
go  the  way  of  the  ship  which  sank  under 
the  feet  of  the  boy  who  stood  on  its 

Mr.  President,  as  was  evident  this  af- 
ternoon, we  are  about  to  engage  in  one  of 
the  silliest  enterprises  that  100  mature 
men  have  ever  permitted  themselves  to 
engage  in.  It  is  called  a  filibuster.  It  is 
an  exercise  in  defiance  of  democracy,  in 
defiance  of  majority  rule.  Yet  the  tradi- 
tions are  so  strong  that  we  are  unable  to 
break  the  pattern  and  find  some  way  of 
bringing  a  bill  strongly  desired  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people  to  a  reasonably  prompt  vote. 

But  it  is  not  that  which  I  protest  this 
evening  for  what  are  said  to  be  the  im- 
mortal pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  which  is  about  the  only  place 
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where  they  will  ever  be  enshrined  in  his- 
tory. I  rise  for  another  but  quite  im- 
portant purpose.  It  is  to  plead  with  tht 
majority  leadership  publicly,  as  I  pleaded 
with  it  privately  last  year,  and  to  plead 
with  the  minority  leadership,  before  it 
is  too*  late,  to  bring  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  to  have  passed,  as  I  am  con- 
fident they  could  have  it  passed  if  they 
were  united,  a  procedure  which  will  per- 
mit all  standing  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  sit  while  the  Senate  is  in  session 
and  the  civil  rights  bill  is  before  us. 

The  civil  rights  fihbuster.  which  has 
started  in  a  mild  sort  of  way  this  after- 
noon, and  will  gradually  grow  in  mten- 
sity  until  it  usurps  the  entire  time  of  the 
Senate,  starting  some  time  next  week, 
for  the  indefinite  future,  should  not  and 
must  not  be  permitted  to  bring  the  legis- 
lative business  of  the  Nation  to  a  grind- 
ing halt. 

Everyone  knows  that  perhaps  the  most 
important  business  of  the  Senate  is  con- 
ducted in  committee.  Unless  I  miss  my 
guess  and  unless  the  leadership  takes 
the  action  which  I  strongly  recommend, 
the  committees  will  not  be  permitted  to 
meet  while  the  civil  rights  filibuster  is 
going  on. 

Yet  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  sent  to  us.  with  the  recommendation 
that  we  pass  them  in  this  session, 
urgently  needed  programs  In  housing,  in 
urban  renewal,  in  education,  in  foreign 
affairs.  Including  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
in  combating  poverty,  and  in  other  areas, 
not  to  be  blocked,  if  we  have  good  sense, 
by  the  civil  rights  filibuster. 

I  may  say  perhaps  parenthetically, 
that  there  are  at  least  nine  Senators  on 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminls- 
traUon  who  would  like  to  be  rid  of  the 
Bobby  Baker  hearings.  Yet  under  the 
Senates  present  procedure,  although  not 
under  its  rules— by  reason  of  a  ruling 
which  the  Parliamentarian  made  some 
years  ago  which  I  believe  to  be  totally 
erroneous-a  single  Senator  can  Prevent 
any  committee  from  meeting  while  the 
Senate  is  in  session  by  refusing  unani- 
mous consent. 

I  wUl  not  go  Into  the  highly  technical 
reasons  for  the  ruling  I  have  done  so 
before  on  the  floor  I  say  again  I  think 
the  ruling  was  wrong.  The  valiant  ef- 
forts which  I  have  made  to  change  it 
through  normal  procedures  have  been 
quite  unavaUing.  My  pleas  have  fallen 
on  deaf  ears. 

Yet  over  the  years  there  has  been 
one  specially  favored  committee  which 
alone  has  received  permission  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  session  of  Congress  in 
recent  years  prior  to  the  present  one  to 
sit  by  unanimous  consent  during  the  en- 
-  tire  session  of  the  Senate;  not  merely 
for  1  day  at  a  time,  but  for  the  entire 
session,  by  leave  obtained  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session,  during  the  time  that 
the  Senate  is  in  session. 

That  specially  privileged  committee  is 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. I  have  objected  privately  and 
publicly  to  this  invidious  discrimination 
against  other  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate. 

It  is  now  the  26th  day  of  February. 
To  the  understandable  irritation  of  many 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 


tee, they  have  not  obtained  the  unani- 
mous consent,  which  has  become  tradi- 
tional and  customary,  because  I  have  ob- 
jected. 

I  have  objected  because  I  do  not  think 
we  should  have  first-class  Senate  com- 
mittees and  second-class  Senate  com- 
mittees, regardless  of  the  status  and 
stature  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, both  of  which  I  agree  are  great. 

There  is  no  adequate  basis  and  logic 
for  creating  this  specially  favored  class 
of  more  than  one -quarter  of  the  entire 
Senate.  The  alleged  reason  for  refusing 
to  permit  committees  to  sit  while  the 
Senate  is  in  session  is  that  Senators 
should  be  present  to  hear  the  debate. 
Every  Senator  knows  that  that  argument 
is  arrant  nonsense.  Where  are  they 
now  Where  were  they  during  earlier 
sessions  of  the  Senate  this  year  and  last 
year? 

Senators  do  not  come  to  listen  to  de- 
bate except,  perhaps,  for  a  few  minutes, 
when  a  sharp  clash  of  argument  before  a 
vote  gives  some  indication  of  the  issues 
involved. 

Therefore,  it  cannot  be  said  that  re- 
fusing to  permit  committees  to  sit  will 
bring  Senators  to  the  floor  to  listen  to 
the  debate.  This  is  not  true.  Every  one 
of  the  100  Senators  knows  it. 

The  reason  advanced  for  permitting 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  more 
than  one-quarter  of  the  Senate,  to  sit 
while  the  Senate  is  in  session  and  thus 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  attend 
the  debate  on  the  floor  is  that  they  have 
an  office  downstairs  whereas  the  other 
committees  with  the  exception  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  which  also 
has  an  office  downstairs  and  which  is  not 
given  this  permission — ar»d  I  inquire  as  to 
whether  the  work  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  Is  not  as  important.  If 
not  more  Important,  as  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee— sit  in  the  two  Senate 
office  buildings. 

The  excuse  is  given  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
can  get  promptly  to  the  floor  for  a  vote, 
and.  therefore,  it  is  all  right  for  that 
committee  to  sit  while  the  Senate  is  In 
session. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Ciu-rency.  which  has  Its 
committee  hearing  room  on  the  fifth 
floor  of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
about  as  far  from  this  Chamber  as  it  is 
possible  to  get.  Yet  I  know  of  no  occa- 
sion when  a  member  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  was  unable  to  get 
to  the  floor  for  a  vote  when  the  bell  rang. 
We  are  always  here.  We  always  get 
here. 

So  I  say  that  this  alleged  reason  is 
arrant  nonsense,  and  should  not.  and  I 
hope  will  not.  be  further  urged  as  a  rea- 
son for  creating  a  special  class  of  Sena- 
tors, consisting  of  those  who  sit  on  one 
committee. 

I  may  point  out  for  the  record  that 
many  of  the  senior  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  will  be  leading 
the  filibuster  against  the  civil  rights  bill, 
and  would  like  nothing  more  than  to  get 
permission  to  sit  while  the  Senate  Is  In 
session,  mark  up  the  appropriation  bills, 
bring  them  to  the  floor,  and  go  home, 
with  the  program  of  the  President  im- 


dlsposed  of  because  the  legislative  com- 
mittees were  not  permitted  to  meet 
during  the  civil  rights  filibuster.  After 
that  filibuster  is  over— whenever  that 
may  be— there  will  be  no  time  before  the 
Republican  National  Convention  meets, 
on  July  13  of  this  year,  to  pass  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  and 
the  legislative  desires  of  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  do  not  serve  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

When  I  asked  earlier  this  year  that 
the  same  privilege  be  extended  to  the 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate,  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  voted  overwhelmingly  against 
my  proposal.   Through  some  parliamen- 
tary   procedures,    which    I    had    hoped 
would  be   successful,   we  were   able  to 
bring  to  a  vote  on  its  merits  an  amend- 
ment I  proposed  to  a  change  in  the  rule 
sponsored   by   Senator   Church,   which 
would    have   permitted   committees   to 
meet  at  any  time  the  Senate  was  in  ses- 
sion   on  motion  which  would  be  privi- 
leged and  nondebatable  if  a  majority  of 
Senators  desired  to  grant  them  the  per- 
mission they  requested.  ^   .      .*, 

That  measure  was  defeated  by  tne 
close  vote  of  43  to  36.  The  fight  was  led 
by  the  majority  whip,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey).  He  was 
ably  seconded  by  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  La  FoUette-Monroney  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
l  Mr  MoNRONEY  1 .  who  first  sponsored  the 
provision  that  committees  should  not 
be  allowed  to  sit  except  by  special  leave 
while  the  Senate  was  in  session,  but 
who  now  admits  that  that  was  an  unwise 
provision,  and  therefore  sponsored  that 
relatively  minor  change  In  the  rule. 

The  vote  by  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  against  my  amend- 
ment—which I  have  said  was  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  43  to  36— was  7  In  favor,  13 
against,  and  7  not  voting,  of  whom  4 
were  paired  against  the  amendment.  In 
other  words,  if  even  half  of  the  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  had 
been  willing  to  extend  to  the  legislative 
committees  of  this  body  the  same 
courtesy  they  seek  for  themselves,  the 
amendment  would  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  legislative  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  received  a  fair  hearing 
during  the  course  of  the  civil  rights 
filibuster. 

I  again  pay  my  tribute  to  my  dear 
friends  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee They  have  been  kind  and  generous 
to  me  but  I  suggest  that  the  Invidious 
position  m  which  they  place  themselves 
is  that  they  are  saying  in  effect  to  the 
legislative  committees  of  the  Senate: 
Tt  is  all  right  for  us  to  have  the  privilege 
of  sitting  during  Senate  sessions,  but 
you  may  not  have  that  right." 

I  would  be  less  than  candid  If  I  did 
not  note  that  Senators  Russell.  Ellen- 
DER  Hill,  and  McClellan.  who  wUl  be 
leading  the  civil  rights  filibuster,  voted 
to  sustain  the  position  I  have  just  sUted. 
and  that  Senators  Robertson.  Holland, 
and  STENNis,  who  did  not  vote,  were 
paired  against  the  proposal.  So  again  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  country  to  the  close  analogy  between 
the  members  of  the  Senate  establish- 
ment and  the  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  who  wiU  be  the  leaders 
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in  the  filibuster,  and  who  are  unwilling 
to  permit  Senators  serving  on  other 
committees  to  meet  in  order  to  advance 
the  legislative  program  of  the  President. 

I  am  constrained  by   loyalty   to  my 
party,  to  its  platform,  and  to  Its  can- 
didates  for   President   and  Vice   Presi- 
dent in  the  last  election.  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who 
is  now  the  President,  to  support  the  plat- 
form of  my  party.    Therefore.  I  object 
to  the  invldous  discrimination  which  re- 
sults in  an  Inability  to  act  on  the  part  of 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, who  would  like  to  see  the  program 
of  the  President  at  least  brought  to  a 
vote  on  Its  merits,  but  who  were  then 
and  are  now  denied  this  privilege  by 
other  Senators. 

Accordingly,  I  call  upon  the  Senate 
leadership,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to 
put  an  end  to  this  discrimination  within 
our  household  and  to  seek,  before  the 
civil  rights  filibuster  gets  strongly  under 
way.  permission  for  all  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  to  meet  and  to 
conduct   their    business   during    Senate 


sessions  while  the  civil  rights  filibuster  is 
taking  place  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
The  first  way  to  do  this  would  be  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  meet  during  that  filibuster.  Then 
let  us  see  what  Senator  or  Senators  wish 
to  deny  to  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  the  right  to  proceed  with 
the  public  business  while  the  filibuster 
is  under  way. 

If  one  or  more  Senators  should  refuse 
unanimous  consent.  I  would  hope  that  a 
motion  would  be  filed  and  brought  up— 
and  it  could  be  brought  up  in  the  morn- 
ing hour— to  grant  this  permission.    We 
would  then  see  if  our  friends  would  fili- 
buster such  a  motion.     If  they  did  fili- 
buster it.  I  would  recommend   that   a 
cloture    petition    be    filed,     and    filed 
promptly.    Let  us  then  take  a  vote  to 
see  whether  two-thirds  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  are  willing  to  permit  a  small 
minority  of  the  Senate  to  allow  the  busi- 
ness of  the  United  States  to  come  to  a 
grinding   halt,   while   an   undemocratic 
and,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  essentially 
un-American  legislative  exercise  known 


to  history  as  the  filibuster  is  permitted 
to  prevent  the  country  from  proceeding 
with  its  urgent  business. 


RECESS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  entered. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
vious order,  until  tomorrow.  Thursday. 
February  27,  1964,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  February  26, 1964 : 

To  Be  Foreign  Service  OmcER 

I  nominate  Elbert  G.  Mathews,  of  Cali- 
fornia, a  Foreign  Service  OfBcer  of  the  Claw 
of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Nigeria. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


National  Children's  Dental  Health  Week, 
February  2-8,  1964 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26, 1964 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2  through  8  of  this  year,  the  coun- 
try once  again  observed  National  Chil- 
dren's Dental  Health  Week.  This  was 
the  16th  consecutive  year  for  such  an 
observance.  As  did  his  three  predeces- 
sors m  their  time,  President  Johnson  Is- 
sued a  message  saluting  the  event  and 
from  reports  already  received  It  is  clear 
that  a  great  many  related  activities  took 
place  all  over  the  Nation,  not  the  least  of 
them,  I  am  happy  to  say,  in  my  own 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

There  are  two  facts  most  worthy  of 
note  concerning  dental  disease.  First, 
that  it  is  perhaps  mankind's  most  wide- 
spread affliction.  Almost  no  one  is  im- 
mune to  it  or  free  from  its  effects.  Nine 
out  of  10  people  suffer  from  some  form 
of  dental  disease  and  85  million  man- 
hours  of  work  are  lost  annually  because 
of  It.  And  yet.  the  second  fact  worth 
noting  is  that  few  diseases  can  be  more 
readily  controlled  by  the  exercise  of  a 
little  care  and  diligence. 

As  in  the  past,  the  American  Dental 
Association  and  its  local  societies  carried 
out  this  year  a  massive  educational  effort. 
The  7th  district  and  10th  district 
dental  societies  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
which  the  dentists  in  my  district  belong, 
were  again  an  important  part  of  this  na- 
tional effort.  During  the  7  days  of  the 
observance,  schoolchildren  everywhere 
undertook  special  projects,  saw  films  and 
heard  talks  designed  to  increase  their 


understanding  of  dentistry  and  dental 
health. 

For  many  years,  the  dental  profession 
has  thus  wisely  concentrated  much  of  its 
educational  efforts  on  young  people.  If 
in  his  youth  a  person  can  learn  the  value 
of  good  dental  health  and  develop  the 
habits  of  a  proper  diet,  regular  brushing 
after  meals  and  periodic  visits  to  the 
family  dentist,  then  he  can  be  confident 
of  enjoying  sound  dental  health  through- 
out his  life.  The  intimate  relationship 
between  it  and  good  general  health  makes 
this  a  goal  well  worth  striving  for. 

The  dental  profession  has  made  re- 
markable strides  in  recent  years  in  dis- 
covering and  applying  new  methods  for 
the  treatment  and  prevention  of  dental 
disease.    They  are  today  on  the  thresh- 
old of  even  greater  discoveries,  possibly 
even  a  vaccine  against  tooth  decay.    But 
the  family  dentist  still  needs  the  active 
cooperation  of  each  of  us  if  the  present 
appalling  rate  of  dental  disease  Is  to  be 
reduced.     While  the  events  of  National 
Children's  Dental  Health  Week  are  still 
fresh  In  our  minds.  It  Is  appropriate  that 
all  of  us,  especially  the  parents  of  young 
children,  resolve  to  give  him  that  co- 
operation more  consistently  in  the  future 
than  we  perhaps  have  in  the  past. 


industry.  This  industry  operated  more 
than  5,000  plants  in  the  United  States 
last  year,  paying  600,000  employees  a 
lotal  of  $4  billion  in  wages.  Per  capita 
consumption  was  a  record  455  pounds 
about  twice  that  of  England,  and  several 
times  that  of  Western  European 
countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Southeast,  the 
No  1  crop  being  grown  on  our  farms 
today  is  pine  trees.  Tree  farming 
throughout  the  Nation  is  expanding,  and 
is  captivating  the  imagination  of  our 
farmers.  A  growing  paper  Industry  not 
only  creates  additional  jobs  on  the  farm, 
but  also  an  expancung  market  for  hard- 
wood and  pine  trees  grown  on  the  farm. 
I  salute  and  congratulate  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry. 


Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  Continue*  To 
Grow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26, 1964 

Mr.  DORN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation's 
paper  industry  is  a  $15  billion  a  year 


Tax  Reduction  Now  a  Reality 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26. 1964 

Mr  ST  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tax 
reduction  is  now  a  reality  and  Congress 
deserves  much  credit  for  it.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
insert  into  the  Record  the  text  of  a  brief 
statement  regarding  the  tax-reduction 
bill  which  I  issued  soon  after  it  cleared 
both  hoioses  of  Congress. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

I  am  very  pleased  to  learn  that  the  $11.5 
billion  tax  reduction  bill,  the  largest  tax  cut 
in  the  Nation's  history,  has  finaUy  been 
passed  by  Congress.  .^.^.^ 

This  legislation  will  provide  a  much  needed 
tax  cut  on  both  individual  Income  and  cor- 
porate  Income  to  benefit  all  taxpayers.    The 
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t»x  reduction  will  be  translated  Into  an 
immediate  decrease  for  the  average  citizen 
m  the  amount  of  money  to  be  withheld 
from  his  weekly  paycheck.  This  mean 
that  the  purchasing  power  of  all  will  be 
Increased. 

The  tax  cut  voted  by  Congress  wUl  add 
greater  strength  to  the  Nation's  economy 
and  win  help  to  Increase  production  and 
reduce  unemployment. 

Throughout  my  campaign  for  Congress 
2  years  ago.  I  vigorously  advocated  a  tax 
cut  for  the  people  My  theory  at  the  time 
was  that  a  tax  cut  would  stimulate  the  U.S. 
economy  to  the  extent  that  It  would  Increase 
the  output  of  goods  and  services  by  many 
billions  of  dollars  and  that  thU  would.  In 
turn,  expand  the  economy  and  provide  more 
tax  revenue  to  make  up  the  loes  to  the 
Government.  This  Is  now  about  to  become 
a  reality. 

I  feel  proud  that  my  pledge  to  the  people 
of  eastern  Connecticut  has  been  upheld  and 
that  my  views  on  the  need  for  a  cut  In 
taxes  have  been  reafHrmed  by  Congress. 
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Many  Member*  of  the  Hoa»e  Have  To- 
day Introduced  Identical  Bills  To  Ma- 
terially Reduce  Meat  Imports 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26. 1964 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terday I  Introduced  a  bUl  which.  If  made 
law.  will  materially  reduce  imports  on 
all  meats  of  every  description,  including 
livestock,  by  50  percent.  At  least  12  of 
my  colleagues  of  the  House  will  or  have 
today  Introduced  Identical  bills  to  my 
bill.  H.R.  10099,  and  I  invite  all  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  political  aisle 
to  do  likewise. 

The  provisions  contained  In  H.R.  10099 
are  as  follows: 

H.R.   10099 
A  bill  to  restrict  Imports  of  meat  and  meat 
products  Into  the  United  States 
Be  it   enacted   by   the  Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of   the   United  States  of 
America    in    Congress   assembled.   That    the 
total  quantity   of  meat  and  meat   products 
originating  In  any  country  which  may  be  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  con- 
sumption, during  any  twelve-month  Import 
period,  shall  not  (except  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 3)  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  average 
annual  quantity  of  meat  and  meat  products 
Imported  from  such  country  during  the  five- 
year  period  ending  on  December  31.  1963 
Sic.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 
(1)    the  term  "meat  and  meat  products" 
Includes  (A)  beef.  veal.  lamb,  mutton,  pork, 
poultry,  and  any  other  meat  to  which  part 
2  of  schedule  1  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  x>t  the 
United  States  applies,  whether  or   not  pre- 
pared   or    preserved    and    whether    canned, 
cured,  dressed,  or  in  any  other  form.  (B)  live 
animals   Imported    to   provide    meat  of    any 
kind  for  human  consumption,  and   (C)   any 
food   product  which   contains  meat,  of  any 
kind  or  In  any  form,  and  which  Is  intended 
for  human  consumption:  and 

(2)  the  term  "twelve-month  Import  pe- 
riod" means  the  twelve-month  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  or  any  subsequent  twelve-month  period 
beginning  on  an  anniversary  of  such  date. 


Sic  3.  If.  during  any  twelve-month  Import 
period  (after  the  first  such  period),  the  total 
United    States    market    for    meat    and    meat 
producU   (as  estimated  by   the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture)    exceeds   the   toUl  average  an- 
nual   United    States    market    for    meat    and 
meat    producU   during   the   five-year   period 
ending  on  December  31.  1963.  the  maximum 
quantity  of  meat  and  meat  products  which 
could  otherwise  be  Imported  Into  the  United 
States  from  any  country  during  such  period 
within   the  limitation   Imposed  by  the   first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  Increased  to  an 
amount    bearing    the    same    ratio    to    such 
quality  as  such  market  during  the  twelve- 
month  import  period  bears  to  such  total  av- 
erage annual   market  during  such   five-year 

Sic  4  Each  quantity  referred  to  In  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  expressed  In 
terms  of  dollar  value,  or  In  terms  of  such 
other  units  (as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture)  as  will  permit  Its  magnitude 
to  be  measured,  or  equated  or  compared  with 
other  quantities  In  detemUnlng  whether 
and  to  what  extent  the  llmlUtlon  Imposed 
by  such  section  Is  applicable,  without  re- 
gard to  the  kinds  of  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts or  the  proportion  of  the  various 
kinds  of  meat  and  meat  products  which 
are  Included  In  such  quantity  In  the 
case  of  a  product  which  contains  but  Is 
not  composed  exclusively  of  meat,  there 
shall  be  taken  Into  account.  In  determining 
the  magnitude  of  the  quantity  Involved, 
only  so  much  of  such  product,  or  only  so 
much  of  the  value  of  such  product,  as  con- 
stitutes or  Is  attrlbuUble  to  the  meat  con- 
tained therein. 

Sic  5  The  Secretary  of  Agrlcxxlture.  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  him  Jointly  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  make 
such  determinations  and  establish  such  pro- 
cedures as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  this  Act 


The  46th  AnniTersary  of  the  Declaration 
of  Lithuanian  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MASSACHusnrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26. 1964 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr  Speaker,  on  the 
evening  of  February  14,  last,  a  radio  hour, 
sponsored  by  the  Worcester.  Mass..  area 
Lithuanian-American  parishes  and 
organizations,  commemorating  the  46th 
anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  Lithu- 
anian independence,  was  held  and  the 
program  was  broadcast  over  radio  station 
WNEB 

It  was  my  privilege,  together  with 
Anthony  J.  Miller,  Esq..  a  prominent 
Lithuanian  attorney  of  Worcester,  to 
speak  to  the  listening  radio  audience  on 
this  eventful  occasion  and  I  have  been 
asked  to  include,  at  this  point,  the  ad- 
dresses delivered  by  Mr.  Miller  and  my- 
self and  they  follow : 
Radio  BaoAOCAsr  or  Anthony  J.  Mh-lir.  Esq.. 

ON    LrTHUANIAN    iNDtPENDINCI   OviH    RADIO 

Station  WNEB.  Fibhuait  14.  1964 
As  an  American  citizen  of  Lithuanian  de- 
cent. I  am  very  proud  and  privileged  to  take 
part,  with  our  good  Congressman  and  friend, 
the  Honorable  Harold  D  DoNomn.  In  thU 
ceremony  commemorating  the  4«th  anni- 
versary of  the  declaraUon  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence. 


On  February  16,  1918.  the  Uthuanlan  Na- 
tional Council  at  Vilnius  declared  Lithuania 
a  free  and  independent  republic  and  created 
a  provisional  government  to  hold  national 
elections  for  the  first  time  In  centuries. 
This  day  marked  a  great  rebirth  of  the  Lith- 
uanian nation.  Many  years  of  suppression 
had  not  dimmed  their  love  of  freedom.  This 
should  be  remembered  by  the  entire  world. 
Let  us  not  underestimate  the  power  of  free- 
dom to  stir  the  minds  and  Inflame  the  cour- 
age of  suppressed  peoples  There  can  be  no 
doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that  Lithuania  Is  a 
suppressed  nation.  Lithuania  was  con- 
quered against  lU  will  by  overwhelming  bru- 
tal force  and  Is  held  by  force  under  Inter- 
national communism. 

Within  months  after  the  declaration  of 
Uthuanlan  Independence.  Bolshevik  troops 
were  massed  on  the  border  awalUng  German 
withdrawal. 

After  the  German  withdrawal,  the  Rus- 
sian troops  invaded  Lithuania  and  occupied 
the  capital.  Vilnius.  But  the  new  provi- 
sional government  of  Lithuania,  which  wm 
created  by  the  Uthuanlan  National  Council, 
withdrew  to  the  city  of  Kaunas,  where  it 
organized  a  national  army,  which  soundly 
defeated  the  overwhelming  Red  torcen. 
This  event  proved  beyond  a  doubt  the  ability 
of  the  Uthuanlan  people  to  fight  for  their 
homeland  and  to  organize  a  popular  govern- 
ment, respected  by  the  people. 

In  1920.  the  Soviet  Government  renounced 
forever,  sovereignty  over  Uthuanla.  Later. 
Uthuanla  was  recognized  as  a  free  and  in- 
dependent Republic  by  all  major  powers,  and 
Uthuanla  became  a  member  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  where  It  was  respected,  and  where 
It  exercised  significant  leadership  Surely 
the  Lithuanian  people  would  not  surrender 
this  position  of  world  Importance  to  become 
a  vassal  republic  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Within  Lithuania.  In  the  years  from  1920 
to   1940.  immense  social  and  economic  Im- 
provements   were    made.     The   land    reform 
programs,  begun  under  the  new  national  gov- 
ernment, gave  farms  to  thousands  of  fam- 
ilies     The   Introduction   of    new  techniques 
and    materials    meant    everyone    ate    better, 
and  there  was  still  enough  food  left  for  ex - 
Dortlng      Lithuanian     Industrial     establish- 
ments Increased  from  2.474  In   1920  to  over 
18  000    by    1939.     Transportation   was   vastly 
improved.     Social  legislation  brought  health, 
education,  and  welfare  benefits  within  reach 
of  the  needy  In  Lithuania,  and  the  Llthu- 
anlan    Government    continued    to    function 
democratically  and  always  h«»,ih«  ""PPO^ 
of  the  people.     Why.  then,  would  Lithuania 
voluntarily    choose   to   surrender   these   im- 
mense  fruits  of  a  free   democratic  govern- 
ment for  exploitation,  suppression,  destruc- 
tion,   exportation    to    Siberia,    and    murder? 
The  truth  Is.  of  course.  It  did  not. 

The  Soviet  Union  forced  Lithuania  to 
capitulate  to  the  entry  of  numerous  thou- 
sands of  troops  into  Uthuanla.  despite  every 
attempt  at  cooperation  which  Lithuania 
made  Once  the  massive  Russian  Army  was 
m  Uthuanla.  no  resistance  was  allowed,  free 
elections  were  never  again  permitted  and 
Lithuania  became  a  victim  to  be  e«Plo"«d 
for  the  benefit  of  Russia,  a  pattern  which 
has  since  become  sadly  familiar  In  many 
other  countries. 

Let  It  be  known  that  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple do  not  willingly  submit  to  the  terrible 
living  conditions.  desUuctlon.  deportations, 
killings,  and  innumerable  cruelties  Inflicted 
on  them  by  the  Communists  And  certainly, 
there  Is  no  peace  In  the  hearts  of  the  Lithu- 
anian people  throughout  the  world.  They 
remember  their  independence  day  which 
gave  them  a  brief,  but  nevertheless  precious 
few  years  of  freedom  and  self-democratic 
government  How  sad  that  they  cannot 
themselves  openly  celebrate  their  Independ- 
ence Our  words  here  are  no  substitute  for 
the   Uthuanlans'   own    freedom      But    It   is 


our  duty  as  freedom-loving  American  citi- 
zens of  Lithuanian  descent  to  remember  that 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day  In  1918.  pro- 
claimed at  Vilnius,  encouraged  the  people 
of  our  native  land  and  all  freedom-loving, 
people  to  keep  alive  the  spark  of  freedom, 
with  the  faith,  hope  and  certainty  that  In 
the  nearest  future.  God  will  see  fit  to  restore 
Lithuania  as  a  free  and  Independent  republic 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  Let  us 
then  pray  that  this  may  come  to  pass  in 
the  near  future,  and  may  God  grant  that 
that  day  may  be  soon. 


Radio  Broadcast  or  Congressman  Harold  D. 
DONOHTJE  on  Lithuanian  Independence 
Over  Radio  Station  WNEB.  February  14, 
1964 

As  your  Representative  In  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. It  Is  an  honor  and  privilege  to  Join 
with  you  In  these  exercises  commemorating 
the  46th  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of 
Lithuanian  Independence. 

This  program  has  become  a  tradition  with 
all  Lithuanians,  because  It  Is  held  to  an- 
nually recall  that  great  day  of  February  16, 
1918.  which  marked  the  end  of  well  over  a 
century  of  persecution  under  a  hostile,  for- 
eign rule.  Lithuania,  on  that  day,  had 
earned  Its  stature  as  an  Independent,  demo- 
cratic republic.  There  was  cause  for  rejoic- 
ing and  the  future  was  faced  with  con- 
fidence. The  people  of  Lithuania  were 
happy  and  prosperous  In  their  own 
sovereignty. 

However,  In  this  year  of  1964,  our  observ- 
ance of  your  independence  day  Is,  regret- 
tably, clouded  with  sorrow.  The  bright  star 
of  Lithuania's  freedom  has  been  darkened 
by  the  violent  storms  of  tyranny.  We  re- 
flect with  sadness  upon  the  advancing 
tragedy  of  sacrifice  to  ruthless  imperialism 
that  has  enveloped  Lithuania;  she  has 
ceased  to  be  an  Independent  nation. 

The  principle  of  political  Independence 
enunciated  In  the  declaration  by  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Atlantic  Charter  Is  a  hollow 
mockery  In  the  present  suppression  of  the 
Lithuanian  people. 

Lithuania  Is  undergoing  a  shameless  con- 
quest, she  has  become  the  victim  of  as  bold 
and  cynical  a  diplomatic  campaign  as  any 
big  state  has  ever  waged  against  a  gallant, 
honorable,  but  weaker  neighbor. 

Although  we  mourn  over  her  present 
plight,  there  Is  no  cause  for  despair.  Repeat- 
edly, through  her  history,  Lithuania  has 
proved  that  her  people  can  eventually  over- 
come the  temporary  triumphs  of  oppressors. 
The  Christian  faith,  which.  In  1399.  defeated 
the  Tartar  Invasion  and  saved  all  Europe 
from  barbarism,  is  still  with  her  today.  It 
gives  her  the  spiritual  vigor  to  outlive  any 
dictatorship.  Prom  my  own  knowledge  and 
experience  with  my  fellow  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  descent.  I  know  that  deep  in 
the  heart  of  every  Lithuanian  Is  that  pas- 
sion for  liberty  and  freedom  which  never 
dies.  There  Is  no  power  that  can  forever 
enslave  a  people  who  are  determined  to  be 
free. 

All  over  the  wcnrld.  Lithuanians  are  gather- 
ing, at  this  time,  to  renew  their  vows  to 
work  for  the  Independence  of  their  home- 
land. Here.  In  the  United  SUtes.  I  earnest- 
ly believe  that  most  Americans  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  more  concerned  about  the 
fate  of  Lithuania  and  the  otber  Baltic  States, 
which  stand  In  accusing  testimony  to  o\» 
failure  to  live  and  act  according  to  the 
principles  for  which  our  people  have  fought 
and  died  In  two  World  Wars. 

I  consider  It  the  solemn  duty  of  every 
officer  of  otir  National  Government  to  re- 
veal the  truth  of  the  extinguishment  of 
self-government,  that  is  being  forced  upon 
the  smaller  nations,  like  Lithuania,  by  the 
Russian  Government  policy  of  expansion 
through  fraud,  intimidation,  and  coercion. 
World  War  II  was  fought  with  the  clear 
understanding    and    pledged    purpose    that 


common  victory  should  bring  restoration  of 
self-goverimient  and  territorial  Integrity  to 
the   oppressed    nations   of   the    world. 

We  cannot  conceive  of  the  recent  war  being 
won  until  that  pledge  has  been  carried  out. 
The  major  world  powers,  including  the  Unit- 
ed States,  are  unwitting  parties  to  the  t'.U- 
gracef  ul  betrayal  of  the  smaller  nations  while 
they  continue  to  allow  peaceful,  freedom- 
loving  peoples  to  be  cruelly  dominated  by  the 
Soviet  rule  of  Imperialistic  terrorism— which 
defies  every  decent  concept  of  self-deter- 
mination and  democracy. 

The  case  of  Lithuania,  and  the  other  small 
nations.  Is  a  challenge  to  the  moral  con- 
science of  this  Nation  and  the  United  Na- 
tions to  establish  the  great,  basic  princi- 
ples of  freedom  and  liberty  for  all  peoples. 
In  simple  Justice,  our  Government  must  in- 
sist that  the  Lithuanian  people  be  permitted 
their  inalienable  right  to  govern  their  In- 
ternal existence  as  they  themselves  see  fit. 
You  and  I  must  rededlcate  ourselves  to- 
day to  the  persevering  revelation  and  presen- 
tation—to the  world— of  the  facts  and  truth 
about  Lithuania  so  that  the  United  Nations 
shall  be  called  upon  to  meet  the  fuir  moral 
and  humanitarian  responsibility  of  restoring 
the  Independence  of  Lithuania. 

In  this  cause  you  will  have  the  complete 
support  of  freedom-loving  people  throughotit 
the  world;  they  will  Join  In  your  efforts 
and  prayers  that  your  homeland  may  be  re- 
stored as  a  free  and  Indepe.dent  republic 
among  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

God  grant  that  this  day  may  be  In  the 
Immediate  future. 


Appropriations  for  Soil  Conservation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26. 1964 
Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  pleased 
to  insert  into  the  Record  the  text  of 
a  statement  I  am  submitting  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  regard 
to  the  budget  request  for  soil  conserva- 
tion, particularly  watershed  protection, 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year : 
Statement  bt  Representativi  William  L.  St. 
Once,  Second  District.  Connecticut.  Sub- 

COMMTTTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, House  CoMMrrnE  on  Appropria- 
tions 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
present  a  brief  statement  to  this  distin- 
guished committee  concerning  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  the 

1965  fiscal  year.  ..     ^    .^     ♦ 

In  the  budget  submitted  by  the  President 
to  Congress  In  January  of  this  year,  a  sum 
of  $204,042,000  Is  requested  for  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  programs  and  activities  for 
the  coming  year.  This  Is  nearly  $2  million 
more  than  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  There 
are  five  specific  services  lUted,  each  one  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  coiintry,  particularly 
the  rural  areas.  These  services  are :  conserva- 
tion operations,  watershed  protection,  flood 
prevention.  Great  Plains  conservation  pro- 
gram, and  resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment. 

All  of  these  programs  and  services  are 
highly  important.  They  Include  soil  surveys 
for  conservation  ptirposes,  river  basin  sur- 
veys for  watershed  protection,  planning  and 
starting  pilot  projects  for  conservation  of 
resources  which  are  designed  to  enhance  the 


level  of  economic  activity,  flood  prevention 
projects  and  the  like.  These  programs  and 
projects  are  very  helpful  In  soil -building  and 
soil  and  water-conserving  practices.  Our 
farmers  could  not  undertake  such  programs 
on  their  own  because  of  their  limited 
resources. 

In  Connecticut,  the  rapidly  changing  land 
use  has  created  additional  needs  for  these 
technical  soil  conservation  services.  Until 
recent  years,  the  demands  for  technical  as- 
sistance through  local  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts originated  on  commercial  farms.  In 
the  last  few  years  there  have  been  many 
requests  to  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  natural  resources  from  local 
planning  and  zoning  groups,  conservation 
commissions,  service  clubs,  and  other  public 
organizations  seeking  assistance  In  planning 
1  \nd  use  developments. 

Of  particular  Interest  is  the  watershed 
protection  program  for  Connecticut.  Our 
very  able  State  commissioner  of  agriculture, 
the  Honorable  Joseph  N.  Gill,  recently  In- 
formed me  that  six  watershed  projects  have 
been  approved  for  operations  In  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  Of  these  two  are  In  my  con- 
gressional district:  Furnace  Brook-Middle 
River,  in  Stafford,  and  the  Spauldlng  Pond 
Brook,  In  Norwich.  Incidentally,  the 
Spauldlng  Pond  Brook  was  Involved  In  a 
disastrous  flash  flood  Just  about  a  year  ago, 
on  March  6,  1963.  which  caused  six  deaths 
and  the  destruction  of  several  millions  of 
dollars  of  property.  The  cost  for  the  con- 
struction work  on  these  six  Connecticut 
projects  for  this  year  Is  estimated  at  about 
$3  million. 

In  the  President's  budget  message,  a  sum 
of  $65,848,000  Is  requested  under  new  obllga- 
tlonal  authority  for  watershed  protection  for 
all  such  projects  In  the  country.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $2,309,000  over  the  previous  year. 
Commissioner  Gill,  however,  pointed  out  m 
a  letter  to  me  that  these  funds  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  provide  the  technical  assistance  now 
being  requested  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  that  additional  funds  are  needed 
for  that  purpose. 

Furthermore,  the  budget  request  for  wa- 
tershed planning  funds  Is  about  $1  milUon 
less  A  reduction  In  these  funds  would  seri- 
ously delay  the  watershed  planning  program 
In  Connecticut,  where  there  are  six  unserv- 
Iced  applications  at  the  present  time.  In 
this  Instance,  too,  two  of  the  unservlced  ap- 
pUcaUons  are  from  my  district:  the  Mooeup 
River  In  Windham  County  and  the  Oxoboxo 
River  in  New  London  County.  These  pro- 
grams are  extremely  important  to  us. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly 
what  this  watershed  protection  means  for 
Connecticut.  I  urge  you  to  provide  ade- 
quate appropriations  for  these  programs. 
Reducing  such  funds  or  providing  Insuffi- 
cient funds  does  not  constitute  economy  but 
a  loss  of  valuable  resources  and  protection 
of  property  and  land.  We  must  do  every- 
thing possible  to  preserve  and  protect  our 
resources  for  the  welfare  of  our  Nation,  now 
and  in  the  future. 


What'f  Good  About  Foreign  Aid? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  26. 1964 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  day 
in  the  press  we  find  much  attention  given 
to  those  who  break  the  legal  and  moral 
laws  of  our  society.    Although  they  are 
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In  the  minority,  as  compared  to  millions 
of  law-abiding  citizens,  they,  the  "do- 
baders."  are  sensationalized.  Because  we 
live  in  the  midst  of  many  people  whom 
we  consider  good  and  honorable,  we  do 
not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  all  peo- 
ple are  bad.  because  a  few  have  done 
wrong. 

With  our  AID  program.  It  is  different. 
The  American  people  are  detached  from 
the  vast  activities  of  AID  Normally, 
their  only  knowledge  of  our  foreign  as- 
sistance program  is  obtained  from  the 
press,  and.  because  all  too  often  the  press 
sensationalizes  shortcomings  in  our  over- 
sea efforts  and  either  minimizes  or 
overlooks  outstanding  accomplishments, 
many  of  our  people  get  the  idea  that  our 
entire  foreign  aid  program  is  a  waste 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  I.  of  course,  come  across  in- 
stance after  instance  of  where  our  AID 
dollars  and  people  are  doing  a  tremen- 
dous job.  and  I  feel  this  knowledge  should 
be  shared  with  the  American  people  and 
their  Representatives  in  Congress,  who 
have  doubts  as  to  the  overall  value  of  our 
foreign  assistance  activities.  This  is  the 
first  of  several  weekly  installments  I  in- 
tend to  Insert  in  the  Record  under  the 
title  of  "What's  Good  About  Foreign  Aid" 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  knowing  more  about  our  AID 
program.  I  trust  these  articles  will  help 
to  demonstrate  that  whereas  our  AID 
program,  as  an  essential  part  of  free 
world  mutual  security,  does  need  im- 
provement; it  is  certainly  not  the  worth- 
less endeavor  that  many  believe  it  to  be. 
AcHACACHi   Wattr   System    in    Boliva 

Bolivia.  Capital:  La  Paz.  Area:  424.160 
square  miles.  Population  (estimated  1962): 
3.549.000.  Density  per  square  mile  (1962): 
8.5.  Geography:  Landlocked,  mountainous, 
high  altitude.  Economy:  Mining  (tin.  lead, 
silver);  agriculture:  Cereals,  livestock,  a  little 
Industry  Gross  domestic  product  ( 1961 )  : 
$3873  million  Average  income  under  $100 
per  year. 

In  considering  American  foreign  aid, 
we  tend  to  think  that  we  alone  do  all 
and  that  the  receiving  country  does 
nothing,  but  often  the  coordination  be- 
tween their  developing  programs  and 
ours  is  nothing  short  of  amazing.  Among 
the  most  primitive  countries  in  Latin 
America,  Bolivia  has  mobilized  with  our 
help  its  limited  financial  and  technical 
resources.  Their  interaction  with  ours 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  recent  water  sys- 
tem project  completed  last  summer  on 
the  Bolivian  Altiplano  in  a  large,  out-of- 
the-way  town  of  6.000  with  the  improb- 
able name  of  Achacachi. 

An  American  missionary  there  had 
long  dreamed  of  replacing  the  traditional 
method  of  hauling  water  from  a  nearby 
river  with  a  sanitary  potable  water  sys- 
tem. He  interested  AID  officials  and 
the  local  people  in  his  idea.  Once  in  mo- 
tion. It  seemed  as  if  everyone  pitched  In 
to  help.  While  AID  paid  for  the  project, 
which  amounted  to  only  a  little  Ameri- 
can equipment  and  piping  already  on 
hand,  the  Bolivian  Army  provided  some 
engineers  and  the  skilled  labor  under  the 
civic  action  program  which  seeks  to  tap 
the  resources  of  the  military  for  eco- 
nomic development.  The  inhabitants, 
after  they  realized  that  the  operation 


was  in  earnest  and  that  they  would 
greatly  benefit,  enthusiastically  leaped  in 
to  provide  the  backbone  of  the  labor 
force.  Sometimes  as  many  as  1.000 
adults  and  children  were  out  digging  at 
one  time.  An  American  technician  and 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  in  Bolivia  on 
health  program  iissignments  assisted  the 
townspeople. 

But  the  project  does  not  stop  here. 
AID  water-supply  technicians  will  peri- 
odically inspect  the  water  system  and 
Peace  Corps  men  have  already  begun 
their  foUowup  work  which  will  not  only 
include  health  training,  but  also  the  en- 
couragement of  the  townspeople  to  lay 
piping  in  all  of  the  town  and  to  build 
some  public  latrines. 

Thus,  different  American  and  Bolivian 
programs  combined  to  help  the  towns- 
people build  their  much-needed  water 
system  Both  Immediate  and  lon?-range 
rewards  will  result  from  this  effort.  Al- 
ready, the  radical  leftist  campesino 
leader  there  has  been  replaced  with  a 
more  moderate  man.  In  the  long  run, 
the  improved  health  and  morale  of  the 
townspeople  and  the  new  skills  they 
learned  building  the  pipe  system,  will 
reap  greater  rewards — and  all  because 
of  a  little  American  piping  and  Bolivian 
labor. 


George  and  Alice  Wallace:   Great 
Benefactors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26. 1964 

Mr.  PKCLBIN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  learned 
with  much  gratification,  but  with  little 
surprise,  of  the  magnificent  gift  of  $530.- 
000  to  the  city  of  Fitchburg.  Mass.  in  my 
district,  for  its  excellent  library,  by  my 
esteemed  friend,  Mr.  George  R  Wallace, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Fitchburg 
Paper  Co.,  and  outstanding  citizen  in 
that  great  city  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Wallace  is  nationally  known, 
prominent  and  honored  in  the  business 
world  for  the  great  success  he  has 
achieved  as  one  of  our  great,  progressive 
captains  of  industry.  The  scientists  tell 
us  that  the  huge  icebergs  of  our  northern 
oceans  are  one-fifth  above  water  and 
four-fifths  under  water.  In  a  similar 
sense.  Mr.  Wallace's  outstanding  achieve- 
ments are  only  partially  disclosed  to  our 
view  or  knowledge,  and  for  the  most  part 
those  which  relate  to  charity,  benevo- 
lence and  philanthropy  are  obscured  be- 
hind the  veil  of  humility  and  passion  for 
anonymity  in  such  matters  that  sur- 
roimds  this  beloved,  distinguished  gentle- 
man. 

This  great  and  generous  gift,  which 
has  been  fulfilled,  will  most  likely  be 
translated  into  the  principal  motivating 
factor  in  a  fine  new  library  for  Fitch- 
burg. It  is  another  of  very  many  evi- 
dences of  the  gleaming  spirit  of  civic  in- 
terest, generosity  and  community  devo- 
tion that  has  characterized  George 
Wallace  throughout  his  busy,  construc- 


tive lifetime,  and  that  also  motivated  his 
distinguished  father,  whom  he  succeeded, 
and  his  family. 

No  good  cause  has  been  big  enough 
to  be  overlooked  by  this  great  public 
benefactor,  and  none  too  small  to  re- 
ceive the  attention  of  his  generous  heart. 
While  I  know  that  he  strongly  disap- 
proves of  mention  of  his  various,  wide- 
spread, unstinted  generosities,  which  in 
a  lifetime  represent  a  large  fortune,  his 
friends  will  not  let  him  escape  due  credit 
for  the  many  truly  great  things  he  has 
done  in  the  field  of  public  benefaction, 
nor  ever  cease  to  recall  and  acclaim  his 
many  contributions  to  community.  State, 
and  Nation. 

A  man  like  George  Wallace  could  never 
possibly  be  adequately  appreciated  foi 
his  noble  deeds  because  many  of  them 
are.  as  I  have  mentioned,  undisclosed 
and  unknown  It  would  never  be  pos- 
sible even  to  encompass  the  full  spec- 
trum of  his  generosity — which  has  truly 
known  no  bounds— religious,  charitatle, 
educational,  public  and  individual. 

I  think  it  should  be  observed  that  this 
kind  of  man  represents  the  very  best 
that  we  have  in  this  country,  or  in  the 
wide  world,  for  that  matter,  a  laudable 
example  of  our  economic  life  and  our  na- 
tional product,  a  man  who  very  ably  con- 
cerns himself,  not  only  with  private  in- 
terests, but  with  compassionate  and 
warming  devotion  to  promoting  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number, 
with  a  host  of  activities  for  the  allevia- 
tion, advancement,  and  betterment  of 
his  fellow  man. 

In  this  particular  instance.  It  is  the 
Fitchburg  library  that  will  benefit  from 
his  most  generous  gift.  In  others.  It  has 
been  a  hospital  or  a  heart  fund,  or  health 
benefits,  or  scholarships,  aid  for  crippled 
children,  the  indigent  and  handicapped. 
or  a  legion  of  similar  worthy  human 
causes  designed  to  help  the  ordinary  man 
as  well  as  the  community. 

So  long  as  America  can  develop  men 
like  George  Wallace,  men  of  culture,  men 
of  gentlemanly  qualities,  men  of  high  in- 
telligence and  great  ability,  men  of  fierce, 
competitive  drive  and  warm,  human- 
itarian purpose  dedicated  to  the  good 
things  in  our  society,  if  the  people  will 
be  inspired  and  guided  by  his  generous 
example,  we  shall  not  need  to  have  real 
concern  about  the  future  of  the  Nation, 
notwithstanding  the  trials,  tribulations, 
and  sacrifices  that  may  be  required  to 
protect,  retain,  and  perfect  our  free  In- 
stitutions as  effective  instruments  of  hu- 
man progress. 

I  thank  George  Wallace  for  his  grand 
generosity  to  the  great,  exemplary, 
Fitchburg  library,  which  is  so  generally 
and  deeply  appreciated  by  the  officials 
and  people  of  the  city 

No  doubt  the  one  who  appreciates  the 
gift  the  most,  and  who.  I  think,  really 
had  much  to  do  with  sparking  the  gift 
if  the  truth  were  known  and  Is  codonor, 
is  his  gracious,  charming  wife,  and  bril- 
liant, devoted  helpmate,  Mrs.  Alice  Wal- 
lace, whose  capable,  energetic,  tenacious 
leadership  and  work  for  extended  li- 
brary services  in  the  community  and 
Nation,  has  been  momentous,  successful, 
and  indeed  one  of  the  primary  reasons 
for  the  broad,  new  programs  which  have 


been  recently  adopted  at  local.  State,  and 
national  levels.  Her  contributions  will 
always  be  gratefully  recalled. 

Of  utmost  significance,  is  the  recent 
library  services  and  construction  bill 
which  passed  the  Congress.  The  ad- 
vanced ideas  in  this  bill  were,  in  the  first 
instance,  largely  the  product  of  Mrs. 
Wallace's  fertile  mind,  and  her  leader- 
ship was  the  key  to  much  of  the  success 
that  has  been  achieved  in  this  very  im- 
portant vital  phase  of  public  education, 
so  essential  to  the  efficient  dissemination 
of  knowledge  and  enlightenment  in  our 
day  and  in  the  future. 

I  simply  cannot  find  the  words  to 
praise  these  two  great  Americans  ade- 
quately, and  I  know  they  would  not  want 
laudation  in  any  event.  But  I  know 
what  they  have  done,  what  they  have 
so  unselfishly  given.  wUl  Invoke  the 
deepest,  sincerest  gratitude  of  all  the 
people  concerned,  of  every  race,  class, 
and  creed,  and  that  the  benefits  they 
have  thus  conferred  will  be  immeasura- 
bly vast  and  enduring  in  lifting  vital 
levels  in  the  Nation. 

I  am  proud  to  have  such  inspiring, 
dedicated    Americans    in    my    district, 
proud  and  grateful  that  they  are  warm 
friends,  and  I  want  to  commend,  compli- 
ment and  thank  them  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  for  what  tljey  have  done, 
for  what  they  are  doing,  and  for  what  I 
know  they  propose  to  do  in  the  future 
in  so  many  areas  of  public  benefaction. 
May  the  good  Lord  keep,  guide,  and 
preserve  them  for  many  years  to  come 
to   work   in   the   fruitful   vineyards   of 
American  democracy,  bringing  encour- 
agement, uplift,  generous  assistance,  and 
inspiration  to  so  many   of  our  fellow 
citizens — to  all  of  us. 

Their  example  of  personal  warmth  and 
devoted,  unbounded  generosity  to  the 
cause  of  our  people  of  the  rank  and  file, 
will  long  continue  to  animate  and  fortify 
us  in  our  determined  struggle  to  protect 
and  preserve  and  strengthen  our  great 
country  in  all  its  wide  ramifications  of 
the  public  good,  and  to  advance  the  great 
ideals  we  cherish  as  Americans  for  en- 
during peace,  for  humane  improvement, 
justice,  freedom,  prosperity,  and  happi- 
ness for  all  Gods  children. 


present  to  persevere  in  the  pursuit  of 
liberty  for  native  Lithuanians,  was  unan- 
imously approved,  and  It  was  my  par- 
ticular honor  and  privilege  to  address 
the  assembly. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  include 
the  newspaper  account  of  the  meeting 
that  appeared  in  the  February  24.  1964, 
issue  of  the  Worcester.  Mass..  Telegram, 
together  with  the  resolution  adopted, 
and  I  have  also  been  requested  to  intro- 
duce the  address  I  gave. 

The  Insertions  follow : 

I  Prom  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram, 
Feb.  24.  1964] 

LTTHUAmANS  NOTK  DaTK  OF  FREEDOM 

U.S.  Representative  Harold  D.  Donohui 
told  Worcester  area  Llthxianlan-Amerlcans 
last  night  that  when  the  Soviet  Union  seizes 
a  free  nation  as  It  seized  Uthuanla  In  1940. 
•something  of  our  own  freedom  Is  chipped 
away." 

Representative  Donohue  spoke  at  a  Lith- 
uanian Independence  Day  celebration  spon- 
sored by  31  Lithuanian-American  organiza- 
tions at  the  Lithuanian  Naturalization 
Social  Club  last  night.  He  reviewed  the  22 
years  of  the  Lithuanian  Republic  and  con- 
demned the  Soviet  Union  for  having  "snuffed 
out  the  pure  and  shUilng  light  of  freedom." 
Other  speakers  Included  Holy  Cross  Prof. 
V.  Andrlus  Mantautas.  Richard  J.  Sarapas, 
and  Anthony  J.  Miller. 

Taps  was  sounded  In  honor  of  the  late 
President  Kennedy  and  for  Uthuanlan  heroes 
and  martyrs. 

The  program  included  choral  singing  by 
boys  and  girls  of  the  Saturday  Lithuanian 
classes  of  St.  Caslmlrs  and  Our  Lady  of  Vllna 
Churches  and  by  the  Lithuanian  Art  Lovers 
Circle  under  the  direction  of  John  Belnorls. 
Miss  Jurate  Garsys  recited  Lithuanian  poetry. 
Folk  dancing  was  performed  by  Lithuanian 
Boy  and  Girl  Scouts. 

Anthony  M.  Seskevlch  and  Pranas  Stanells 
were  cochalrmen.  Rev.  John  J.  Bakanas 
and  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Constantlne  A.  Vasys 
were  honorary  cochalrmen. 


Lithuanian  Freedom 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or    MASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26. 1964 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  23,  1964.  a  mass  meeting  of 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent,  spon- 
sored by  the  Lithuanian  parishes  of  St. 
Casimir's  Church  and  Our  Lady  of  Vilna 
Church,  together  with  31  Lithuanian 
organizations  was  held  at  the  Lithuani- 
an Naturalization  and  Social  Club  Audi- 
torium in  Worcester,  Mass.,  to  com- 
memorate the  46th  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Lithuanian  Independence. 

At  this  meeting  a  resolution,  in  sub- 
stance pledging  Lithuanian-Americans 


Spexch  or  CoNcmESSMAW  Habold  D.  Dohohui 

ON  LTTHUANIAN   INDEPINDENCE,  LTTHUAKIAlf 

Club,  Wobcestkb,  Mass.,  Pebruart  23,  1964 
As  a  friend  and  neighbor,  as  weU  as  yo\ir 
Representative  In  the  US.  Congress.  I  feel 
honored  and  privileged  to  again  Join  you 
In  these  annual  ceremonies  commemorating 
the  birth  of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  on 
February  16.  1918.  That  memorable  day 
marked  the  end  of  over  a  hundred  years  of 
suffering  by  the  Lithuanian  people  under 
a  hostile  foreign  nile. 

For  the  next  22  years,  until  June  15,  1940, 
Uthuanla  was  a  free  and  self-governing  coun- 
try. On  this  occasion,  I  think  It  most  fitting 
that  we  remind  ourselves  and  the  world  of 
some  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Uthu- 
anlan people  In  this  comparatively  short  pe- 
riod. 

During  these  22  years,  the  numl>er  of  i>rl- 
mary  schools  was  Increased  from  677  to  2,696. 
Over  100  high  and  secondary  schools  were 
constructed  and  more  than  4.000  advanced 
students  were  enrolled  In  the  University 
of  Kaxinas. 

Every  city  In  Uthuanla  of  more  than  5,000 
Inhabitants  supported  opera  seasons  and  gave 
all  who  wished  a  chance  to  hear  the  world's 
greatest  operas  and  artists.  Throughout  the 
country  there  were  special  schools  for  music, 
art  and  the  ballet.  Industry  and  commerce 
reached  heights  never  before  attained  In  a 
country  of  such  small  population,  which  at 
the  time  was  3  million.  Practically  every- 
one with  any  ambition  owned  his  own  home 
or  his  own  farm. 

In  brief  summary,  this  Is  the  remarkable 
record  of  the  people  and  the  Government 
of  Lithuania  In  the  22  years  of  their  free- 


dom and  Independence.     This  Is  the  period 
that  we  recall  with  pride  and  joy. 

However,  that  glorious  record  was  sud-' 
denly  and  cruelly  terminated  on  June  16. 
1940.  when  the  Soviet  Union  violated  all 
of  Its  treaty  commitments  with  Lithuania 
and  the  Communist  Red  army  moved  In  to 
dominate  the  country  and  Its  people. 

Sad  though  the  memory  of  those  fateful 
days  may  be,  we  do  well  to  pause  In  the 
midst  of  our  busy  and  peaceful  lives  to  mark 
those  days  of  Infamy  when  the  light  of  free- 
dom was  so  brutally  extinguished  In  thli 
great  nation. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  we,  as  free 
men  and  women,  miist  not  allow  the  fate  of 
this  country  and  Its  citizens  to  sink  Into  the 
ocean  of  historic  oblivion. 

First  of  all,  they  are  our  brothers.  The 
acts  of  brutality  to  them  are  the  acts  of 
brutality  to  us.  their  brothers  In  the  human 
race.  When  they  are  deprived  of  freedom 
and  denied  their  basic  human  rlghU.  some- 
thing of  our  own  freedom  is  chipped  away, 
and  therefore  must  not  escape  the  condem- 
nation of  free  men. 

It  was  not  because  of  provocation;  It  was 
not  because  of  the  threat  of  force;  It  was 
not  because  of  hostile  social  acUvlty  that 
caused  the  Soviet  troops  to  move  In.  It 
was  simply  the  action  of  the  totalitarian 
bully  who  entered  the  sacred  precincts  of 
thU  country  and  snuffed  out  the  piu-e  and 
shining  light  of  freedom  which  stood  out  In 
such  bold  contrast  to  their  own  goveriunent 
which  suppresses  the  freedom  of  opinion  and 
controls  Ite  people  by  secret  police,  terrorism, 
deportations  and  forced  labor  camps. 

The  Soviet  leaders  have  even  moved  to 
crush  and  eliminate  religion  Itself  by  the 
suppression  of  clerical  education,  the  harass- 
ment of  Individual  priests  and  the  embar- 
rassment and  persecution  of  bishops.  But 
notwithstanding  this  calculated  oppression. 
It  has  not  eliminated  In  the  hearts  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  their  devotion  to  God  and 
His  church,  and  their  fidelity  to  religion 
burns  more  brightly  than  ever  In  their 
breasts. 

In  these  difficult  and  dangerous  circum- 
stances, our  hearts  must  be  filled  with  ad- 
miration and  affection  for  these  brave  peo- 
ple who  will  not  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the 
conqueror. 

Let  us  then,  on  thU  anniversary,  pledge 
to  our  brothers  acros»  the  sea  that  their 
sufferings  will  not  be  In  vain  and  their  per- 
secution forgotten. 

That  Is  why  we  must  keep  the  caee  of 
Lithuania  and  other  small  nations  before  the 
bar  of  International  public  opinion.  We 
must  resist  every  effort  to  have  It  sidetracked 
and  we  must  seize  every  practical  opportu- 
nity to  bring  freedom  back  to  their  suffering 
people. 

With  firmness,  therefore,  with  devotion  to 
their  cause,  with  confidence  In  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  right  and  Justice,  let  us  on  this 
anniversary  pledge  that  our  efforts  shall  not 
lessen  untU  Llth\ianla  shall  once  again  be 
numbered  among  the  free  nations  of  the 
world. 


Whereas  the  liberty  of  Lithuania.  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  was  forcibly  violated  and  sup- 
pressed by  Soviet  Russia  In  June  1940  not- 
withstanding  solemn  treaties  and  agree- 
ments of  nonagresslon;  and 

Whereas  the  Lithuanian,  Latvian,  and 
Estonian  people  are  strongly  opposed  to  for- 
eign domination  and  are  determined  to  re- 
store their  freedom  and  sovereignty  which 
they  had  rightly  and  deservedly  enjoyed  for 
many  centuries  In  the  past;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Government  on  July  23, 
1940  condemned  such  aggression  and  re- 
fused to  recognize  Soviet  occupation  of 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Russia  through  her 
representatives  in  the  United  Nations  and 
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at  other  International  forums  haa  been  pee- 
ing as  the  protector  of  all  subjugated  peo- 
ples, especially  former  colonies  In  Africa  and 
Asia:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

iResolved,  That  we.  Americans  o'  Lithua- 
nian origin  or  descent.  reaflQrm  our  adherence 
to  American  democratic  principles  of  gov- 
ernment and  pledge  our  support  to  our 
President  and  our  Congress  to  achieve  last- 
ing peace,  freedom,  and  Justice  in  the  world; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  take  appropriate  steps  through 
the  United  Nations  and  other  channels  to 
scop  the  Soviet  Russia's  policy  of  colonial- 
ism In  Eastern  Europe  and  to  force  Soviet 
to  conduct  free  elections  In  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia  under  the  United  Nations 
supervision;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  approve  or  Indorse  no  agree- 
ments which  would  In  any  manner  accede  to 
the  outgrowth  of  any  past,  present,  or  future 
Soviet  aggressive  action;  and  be  It  finally 

Resolved.  Tnat  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  U.S. 
representative  to  the  United  Nations,  to 
the  US.  Senators  of  Massachusetts,  to  the 
Representative  of  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  Massachusetts  and  the  press. 
Prauas  Stanilt, 

Committee  Chairman. 
VioLrrA  MATtTi,KViKurr£. 

Secretary. 


Congressman  Flood  Offers  His  Views  on 
the  Panama  Canal  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PINNSYLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26, 1964 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  people  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle that  appeared  in  the  February  24. 
1964.  issue  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Record 
that  sets  out  the  views  of  one  of  our 
highly  respected  Pennsylvania  Members, 
Congressman  Dan  Flood  of  the  11th 
Pennsylvania  Congressional  District. 

Congressman  Dan  Flood  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated in  calling  the  Panama  issue 
so  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people.  He  has  done  a  mag- 
nificent job  of  pointing  out  the  basic  is- 
sues and  problems,  and  I  highly  recom- 
mend this  article  to  all  Americans. 

When  history  of  this  hemisphere  is 
written,  Dan  Flood  will  certainly  be  re- 
membered for  his  foresighted  approach 
and  willingness  to  state  the  facts  re- 
gardless of  partisanship  or  administra- 
tion. 

The  article  follows: 
Workable  Treaty     Congressman  Flood  Of- 
fers His  Views  on  Panama  Canal  Issue 
Editor  of  the  Record: 

Your  recent  editorial.  "Question  on  the 
Canal."  presents  Issues  that  are  both  timely 
and  fundamental  I  heartily  agree  with  you 
that  our  people  have  a  right  to  know  the 
facts.  Because  of  that  I  shall  write  at 
greater  length  than  would  otherwise  be  ap- 
propriate. 

The  January  9,  1964.  Red-led  and  directed 
Panamanian  assault  on  the  Canal  Zone 
sparked  a  tidal  wave  of  discussion  by  many 
of  our  citizens.  Including  writers  and  other 
publicists,  who  are  not  well  Informed  as  to 
canal    matters,   either  as   to   the   history   of 


the  Panama  Canal  or  the  simplest  facts  about 
Interoceanlc  commerce. 

nine  points 
Lest  the  ensuing  enthusiasm  and  hysteria 
about  a  second  canal  divert  due  attention 
from  the  problem  of   the  Panama  Canal,   I 
shall  summarize  some  facts: 

1.  The  steady  growth,  since  1914.  In  the 
volume  of  traffic  and  tolls  of  the  Panama 
Canal  completely  establishes  the  necessity 
for  an  adequate  Isthmian  canal. 

2.  The  Panama  Canal  Is  a  fine  canal  now. 
but  It  Is  approaching  saturation  and  obso- 
lescence. 

3.  We  know  It  will  work,  how  to  maintain 
and  operate  it.  and  how  to  provide  for  Its 
major  increase  of  capacity,  and  operational 
efficiency  without  the  negotiation  of  a  new 
canal  treaty  with  Panama,  which  are  para- 
mount considerations. 

4.  We  have  a  workable  treaty  for  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  granting  the  Indlspensables  of 
undiluted  U.S.  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction 
over  the  Canal  Zone  and  canal 

5.  We  have  had  to  defend  that  sovereignty 
and  Jurisdiction  by  the  use  of  force — an  ac- 
tion absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  lives 
of  our  citizens  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  to 
save  the  canal  itself  from  sabotage  and  de- 
struction. 

6.  We  have  experienced  the  abrogation  by 
treaty  amendments  and  nullification  by  Ex- 
ecutive actions  of  vital  aspects  of  the  1903 
treaty  by  policies  and  practices  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  1923  position  of  Secretary  of 
State  Hughes,  who  considered  any  surrenders 
by  any  administration,  any  Secretiry  of 
State  or  any  President,  as  unthinkable. 

7.  We  have  no  treaty  for  a  canal  at  an- 
other location  except  with  Nicaragua,  and 
such  site  would  also  require  treaties  with 
both  Costa  Rica  and  Salvador,  and  possibly. 
Honduras. 

8.  We  would  have  to  be  prepared  to  defend 
a  canal  In  anv  location  from  "lawlessness  and 
disorder"  (Hay-Paunceforte  treaty)  as  was 
done  at  Panama  in  January;  and  it  must  be 
obvious  that  If  we  do  not  stand  firmly  at 
Panama  we  will  not  stand  elsewhere. 

9  For  new  treaties  we  would  have  to  con- 
sider the  questions  of  Indemnity  and  an- 
nuity payments  to  the  nations  Involved  for 
the  grant  of  the  necessary  sovereignty  and 
Jurisdiction  over  the  affected  area,  for  the 
purchase  of  property  from  Individual  owners 
In  the  right-of-way.  and  for  provisions  of 
defense  installations,  the  total  cost  of  which 
would  be  large. 

commission  proposed 

From  the  above  It  must  be  obvious  that 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  formulating 
a  wisely  reasoned  Interoceanlc  canal  policy 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  confused  through 
emotional  attachments  or  by  the  special  in- 
terests of  canal  promoters  but  must  be  based 
upon  merits  of  the  various  proposals. 

For  such  task,  our  Government  Impera- 
tively needs  an  independent,  broadly  baaed 
Interoceanlc  Canals  Commission  composed  of 
the  ablest  men  that  can  be  mustered  to  make 
the  necessary  studies,  reports  and  recom- 
mendations. 

To  this  end.  Representatives  Bow.  Hos- 
mer.  Clark  W.  Thompson  and  myself,  all  of 
whom  have  studied  the  canal  subject,  intro- 
duced bills  to  create  the  needed  commission. 
Until  such  an  Independent  commission  is 
created  and  put  to  work,  the  canal  situa- 
tion will  remain  chaotic 

I  trust  that  you  will  apply  your  editorial 
pen  to  the  task  that  now  faces  our  Nation 
and  lead  in  a  national  campaign  of  sorely 
needed  enlightenment.  I  shall  look  forward 
to  future  editorials. 

At  an  early  date.  I  plan  to  make  another 
major  address  on  canal  matters,  and  trust 
that  you  will  help  pass  the  word  to  the  Na- 
tion. 

Daniel  J  Flood, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Washington.  D.C. 


Connecticut  Dairy  Farmers  Oppose 
Merger  of  Milk  Orders 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF  connecticttt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26. 1964 
Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
dairy  farmers  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict are  alarmed  over  a  proposed  merger 
of  the  southeastern  New  England  Fed- 
eral milk  order  with  the  Boston  Federal 
milk  order.  Many  of  them  have  written 
me  in  opposition  to  this  merger  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  such  as  a  loss  in  In- 
come from  milk  by  approximately  15  to 
25  cents  per  hundredweight,  an  Increase 
in  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  other 
reasons. 

I  am  Informed  that  most  of  the  dairy 
farmers  of  Connecticut  feel  that  the 
present  system  is  working  well  and  that 
the  southeastern  milk  order  is  operating 
smoothly  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
New  England  orders  in  handling  both 
bulk  and  packaged  milk.  If  a  merger 
should  take  place,  it  may  seriously  hurt 
many  of  these  farmers  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  could  survive  such  a  blow. 
In  an  effort  to  be  helpful  to  our  dairy 
farmers.  I  contacted  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  express  my  opposition 
to  the  proposed  merger.  I  am  now  in 
receipt  of  a  reply  from  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orvllle  L.  Freeman,  which  I  am 
inserting  Into  the  Record.  Although 
a  decision  has  not  yet  been  reached,  the 
Secretary  states  In  his  letter  that  "in 
reaching  an  appropriate  decision  full 
consideration  will  be  given  to  all  facets 
of  the  merger  issue." 

I  also  insert  into  the  Record  a  copy 
of  a  letter  addressed  to  Senator 
Thomas  J  Dodd  of  Connecticut  by  Com- 
missioner Joseph  N.  Gill  of  the  Connect- 
icut State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Natural  Resources.  Conmiissioner 
Gill's  letter  deals  with  the  same  sub- 
ject and  contains  valuable  informa- 
tion In  the  matter.  Please  note  his  ob- 
servation at  the  conclusion  of  his  letter 
that  "every  responsible  dairy  farm  orga- 
nization Is  strongly  opposed"  to  the 
proposed  merger. 

Included  are  also  several  of  the  many 
letters  I  received  from  dairy  farmers  of 
the  area  voicing  their  opposition.  I  am 
pleased  to  Insert  all  this  material  into 
the  Record  and  to  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

Department  of  AcEicuLTTTmi. 
Washington.  D.C.  February  24, 1964. 
Hon.  William  L.  St.  Once. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  St.  Once:  ThU  is  In  reference  to 
your  Inquiry  concerning  proposals  to  revise 
the  southeastern  New  Kngland  Federal  milk 
order.  Including  proposals  to  merge  this 
order  with  other  New  England  Federal  milk 
orders. 

A  joint  public  hearing  was  held  January 
and  February  of  last  year  In  New  England 
with  respect  to  proposed  amendments  to  the 
southeastern  New  England.  ConnecUcut. 
Greater  Boston.  Springfield,  and  Worcester 
Federal  milk  orders.  The  consolidation 
under   one   regulation    of    the  southeastern 
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New  England  order  with  certain  or  all  of 
these  other  orders  was  an  Important  issue 
on  which  evidence  was  taken.  A  substantial 
amount  of  evidence  was  presented  at  the 
hearing  both  In  support  of  and  in  opposition 
to  such  merger. 

The  Department  U  now  reviewing  the  rec- 
ord of  this  hearing,  which  was  quite  lengthy, 
and  the  briefs  were  voluminous.  It  Involved 
a  number  of  Issues  which.  If  adopted,  would 
have  a  substantial  Impact  on  all  of  the  New 
England  milk  orders. 

In  the  formulation  of  lU  recommended 
decision  on  the  proposals  considered,  the 
Department  Is  required  by  statute  to  base 
its  recommendations  solely  on  the  evidence 
obtained  at  the  hearing.  You  may  be  as- 
sured that  in  reaching  an  appropriate  deci- 
sion full  consideration  will  be  given  to  all 
facets  of  the  merger  Issue.  A  reconunended 
decision  on  this  matter  will  be  Issued  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible  and  all  Interested 
parties  will  have  opportunity  to  file  any  ex- 
ceptions they  may  have  as  to  Its  findings 
and  conclusions. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  In  the  milk 
producers     serving    the    southeastern     New 
England  market.    Please  let  us  know  If  we 
can  service  you  In  any  other  way. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Orville  L.  Freeman, 

Secretary. 
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State  of  Connecticttt,  Depart- 
ment OF  Agriculture  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  February  20.  1964. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 

U.S.  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Tom  :  Any  help  that  you  may  be  able 
to  give  the  eastern  Connecticut  dairymen  In 
opposing    the    merger    of    the    southeastern 
New  England  milk  marketing  order  with  the 
Boston  order  will.  I  know,  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated.    The    State    dairy    cooperatives,    In- 
cluding the  Connecticut  Milk  Producers'  As- 
sociation; the  Modern  Milk  Marketing  Asso- 
ciation;    the    Torrlngton    Cooperative;     the 
Connecticut  Farm  Bureau,  and  all  the  dairy 
farm    groups,    are    firmly    opposed    to    this 
merger. 

The  following  Information  may  be  of  as- 
sistance to  you  In  this  matter: 

1.  Connecticut  producers  In  the  south- 
eastern order  produced  126  mlUlon  pounds 
of  milk  In  1983.  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
merging  of  the  southeastern  order  with  the 
Boston  order  (because  that  order  has  a  much 
lower  proportionate  use  of  Its  producer  milk 
as  fluid  milk,  which  Is  the  highest  priced 
milk  In  comparison  with  milk  used  for  cream. 
Ice  cream,  and  manufactured  products) 
would  mean  an  annual  loss  In  net  cash  farm 
Income  to  Connecticut  producers  of  approxi- 
mately 16  to  25  cents  per  hundredweight, 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  $189,000  to 
S3 15,000; 

2.  Technical  changes  In  the  Boston  order 
based  on  the  cost  of  transporting  the  pro- 
ducer milk,  and  differentials  (or  premiums) 
because  of  the  producer's  proximity  to  his 
market  could  mean  an  additional  15  to  26 
cents  deduction  per  hundredweight  from  the 
price  the  producer  would  obtain; 

3.  The  Bouthetwtern  order  has  and  Is  work- 
ing satisfactorily  with  Its  regulatory  require- 
ments already  so  well  Integrated  with  the 
other  New  England  orders  that  there  Is  no 
restriction  In  the  movement  of  bulk  or  pack- 
aged milk  to  or  from  any  other  market; 

4  Connecticut  producers  In  the  south- 
eastern order  have  gone  to  considerable  ex- 
pense In  planning  their  production  of  milk 
to  meet  the  specific  requirements  Inherent 
In  the  tc-^heastern  market  as  well  as  pro- 
moting •  sale  of  fluid  milk  products  In 
their  market; 

5.  The  southeastern  order  would  never 
have  been  voted  In  by  the  producers,  If  there 


had  been  any  Intimation  that  they  would 
lose  their  order  In  6  years,  and  be  merged 
with  the  Boston  order,  regardless  of  their 
objections  to  the  merger;  and 

6.  The  southeastern  order  Is  ninth  In  size 
among  the  82  Federal  orders  now  In  exist- 
ence No  federally  regulated  market  has 
been  merged  In  the  past  where  producers 
were  not  agreeable  to  the  merger. 

In  closing.  Tom.  I  can  only  repeat  that 
every  responsible  dairy  farm  organization  Is 
strongly  opposed  to  the  possibility  of  the 
southeastern  order  being  merged  with  the 
Boston  order. 

I  am  sure  that  your  efforts  will  be  grate- 
fully appreciated  by  every  dairyman  In  Con- 
necticut as  well  as  by  my  own  department. 
If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance,  please 
let  me  know. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  N.  Gill, 

Commissioner. 


Tolland  Cottntt  Farm  Bureau.  Inc.. 
Sommersville.  Conn.,  February  19. 1964. 
Representative   William   St.   Once. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  St.  Once:  The  Tolland  County 
Farm  Bureau,  Inc..  wishes  to  go  on  record 
as  being  opposed  to  the  proposed  merger  of 
the  southeast  milk  order  and  the  Boston 
Federal  order. 

The  southeast  order  has  been  working  well 
and  Is  well  Integrated  with  the  other  four 
New  England  orders.  The  proposed  merger 
with  the  Boston  Federal  order  would  result 
In  considerable  loss  of  Income  to  the  Con- 
necticut producers  In  the  southeast  order. 

We  lu-ge  you  to  contact  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
cultvire  O.  Freeman,  Under  Secretary  of  Ag- 
rlcultvire  O.  Mehren  and  Chief  of  Dairy  Di- 
vision H.  Forrest  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  to  indicate  to  them  the  op- 
position of  the  southeast  producers  to  this 
proposed  merger. 

Sincerely  yovirs. 

Ida  K.  Holcomb.   Secretary 
Mrs.  Rockwell  Holcomb. 


Spt  Rock  Fabm. 
Jewett  City.  Conn.,  February  12,  1964. 
Representative  Wm.  L.  St.  Ongb, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Reprbsentative  St.  Onoe:  I  am 
writing  to  you  regarding  a  matter  which  dis- 
turbs me  very  much,  as  well  as  hundreds  of 
other  dairy  farmers  In  eastern  Connecticut, 
who  are  shipping  milk  to  the  Providence 
market. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  merge  the 
southeastern  marketing  order  with  the 
Boston  order,  and  If  this  should  happen  It 
would  be  very  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of 
dairy  farmers  In  eastern  Connecticut.  It 
would  mean  a  substantial  financial  loss  to 
us.  and  being  In  an  already  critical  dairy 
price  squeeze,  this  would  force  even  more 
farmers  out  of  business.  Hearings  regard- 
ing this  matter  have  been  held  throughout 
New  England,  and  It  Is  up  to  the  Marketing 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
decide  as  to  the  final  disposition. 

I    attended    a    meeting    recently    at    the 
extension     service     building     at     Norwich, 
where      Prof.      Stewart      Johnson      of      the 
University   of   Connecticut,   as   well   as   the 
manager  of  the  local  dairymen's  association 
of  Providence  Bill  Newman,  spoke  and  we 
were   given   to  understand   that   the   south- 
eastern market  has  just  about  a  50-percent 
chance  of  not  being  swallowed  up  by  the 
Boston  market.     I  understand  that  Senator 
Pastore,  of  Rhode  Island,  U  trying  his  best 
to   prevent  this  merger,   since  many  of  his 
constituents  would  incur  a  substanUal  re- 
duction of  Income.     If  a  merger  should  take 
place,  we  would  rather  merge  with  the  Con- 
necticut   order    where    prices    run    approxi- 
mately the  same  as  In  the  southeastern  area. 
I  would  appreciate  very  much  yo\ir  look- 
ing  Into   this  matter   soon,   and   would   be 
thankful  for  your  support  In  our  endeavor, 
as  a  decision  U  about  to  be  forthcoming  en 
this  Issue.    I  am  also  sending  a  similar  let- 
ter to  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd.  asking  him 
for  his  support  In  our  behalf. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Hxrbxst  Kallmam. 


Woodstock.  Conn.. 

February  22,1964. 

Hon.  William  St.  Once. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  against  the  proposed  merger 
of  the  southeast  Federal  milk  order  with  the 
Boston  Federal  milk  order.  The  former  Is  the 
ninth  largest  In  the  country  and  the  dairy 
farmers  In  It  are  doing  a  good  job  of  produc- 
ing to  market  needs. 

The  farmers  voted  for  this  order  5  years  ago. 
but  would  never  have  done  so  had  they  known 
It  would  be  merged  with  any  other  order. 
The  price  of  milk  to  producers  has  already 
been  cut  several  times  and  this  proposed 
merger  would  further  reduce  prices  by  15  to 
25  cents,  which  would  mean  about  a  $315,000 
net  cash  farm  Income  loss  for  the 
area.  There  U  In  addition  a  location 
differential  price  reduction  of  from  15 
to  25  cents  under  consideration.  These 
reductions  are  not  In  line  with  President 
Johnson's  campaign  to  help  the  low  Income 
groups  In  this  land:  milk  prices  are  far 
below  the  rest  of  our  rising  economy. 

As  a  producing  dairy  farmer  In  the  south- 
east  Federal  milk  order  I  urge  you  to  use  your 
Infiuence  against  this  merger.  Please  con- 
tact Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman,  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Agriculture  George  Mehren. 
and  also  Chief  of  the  Dairy  Division  H.  For- 
rest and  express  our  strong  opposition  to  this 
merger  without  delay,  as  a  decision  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  made  by  March  1. 

Thank  you  for  yovir  attention  to  this  legis- 
lation. 

Yoiirs  truly, 

Mrs.  Richard  M.  W«ek. 


PLAWriBLD,  CoNM.,  February  18. 1964. 
Representative  St.  Onge: 

This  letter  concerns  the  proposed  merger 
of  the  southeast  order  and  the  Boston  Fed- 
eral order  milk  markets. 

We  the  undersigned  are  opposed  to  this 
merger  for  several  reasons.  We  In  the  south- 
east order  would  receive  a  lower  price  per 
hundredweight  for  our  milk  and  have  higher 
transportation  rates.  We  have  paid  for  pro- 
moting market  sales  and  are  producing 
quality  milk  according  to  market  needs,  u 
others  want  an  order  like  ours,  let  them  work 
together  and  get  It  but  not  by  taking  a  sUce 
out  of  our  pie  to  put  In  theirs. 

In  conclusion  we  strongly  urge  you  to 
state  our  opposition  to  this  merger  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Thank 
you. 

Sincerely. 

Alton  C.  Exlit, 

William  S.  Exlit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurici  D«8Ja«din8. 

Sterlino.  Conn..  February  25.  1964. 
Representative  William  St.  Onoi. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC.  ^    „,,.  «« 

DEAR  Representative  St.  Onoe:  We  are  op- 
posed to  the  merger  of  the  southeast  order 
with  the  Boston  Federal  order.  If  thU 
should  take  place  we  would  lose  betwe^ 
15  and  25  cents  per  hundredweight  of  milk. 
Also  transportation  would  be  Increased  on 
location    differential.  

The  southeast  order  Is  working  well  and 
is  well  integrated  with  the  other  four  New 
England  orders  In  handUng  both  bulk  and 
nackaged  milk.  . 

We  feel  the  southeast  order  can  much 
better  represent  us  and  solve  our  problems 
than   would   the  Boston   Federal   order.    If 
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we  had  known  5  years  ago  that  the  market 
order  would  be  merged  we  never  would  have 
voted  lor  that  order 

We  operate  a  family  self-employed  farm 
and  have  Just  built  a  new  60-cow  stanchion 
barn.  If  we  have  to  Uke  a  decrease  In  milk 
payments,  with  the  Increased  expenses  for 
farm  machinery  plus  Insurances  and  taxes 
and  payments  for  the  new  barn  we  would 
not  be  able  to  survive  We  have  always 
been  on  the  farm  and  have  no  other  trade 

Please  contact  Secretary  of  Agriculture  O 
Freeman.  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
George  Mehren.  and  Chief  of  Dairy  Division 
H.  Forrest,  of  the  US  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, indicating  to  them  our  opposition 
to  this  merger 

Very  truly  your*. 

ROBCBT   P     JOMAW- 

PoMmrr  Cxtrm.  Conn  . 

February  17, 1964. 

Hon    William  St    Onok. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

D«AB  Mj».  St.  Onoe:  I  am  writing  you  In 
regard  to  the  proposed  merger  of  the  Boston 
Federal  milk  order  with  the  southeast  order, 
of  which  I  am  a  member. 

I  want  you  to  know  I  strongly  oppose  this 
merger,  as  K  will  further  lower  the  price  of 
milk,  and  we  are  having  a  hard  enough  time 
at  the  present  price  of  milk. 
Very  truly  yours. 

William  CHvnuto. 


Stuout  Rxaltt, 
Hebron.  Conn.,  February  17.  1964. 
Representative  William  St.  Onqk. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.   DC. 

Dear   Sik:    We    the   undersigned    strongly 
plead  with  you  not  to  vote  for  the  merger 
It  would  mean  disaster  for  the  dairy  farmer. 
We  struggle  enough  as  It  Is. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Hugo  and  Edttti  LrnrBCX. 


Senator  Keating  ReceiT*!  Humaiiilarian 
Award  From  Jamaica  Poil,  JWV,  and 
Calls  for  Bold  Near  East  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  26. 1964 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  truly 
significant  event  occurred  in  my  district 
on  January  26  of  this  year.  I  refer  to 
the  occasion  when  a  great  Senator  from 
the  State  of  New  York— Kenneth  Keat- 
ing— made  a  historic  address  on  the 
crucial  situation  In  the  Middle  East,  and 
was  presented  with  the  annual  Humani- 
tarian Aw8u-d  of  the  Oould-Hirsch  Ja- 
maica Post  No.  90.  Jewish  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States,  as  "an  outstanding 
American  who.  in  a  lifetime  of  public 
service,  has  fought  for  all  minorities  and 
supported  Israel  In  her  struggle  to  per- 
severe and  grow  as  a  nation." 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  me  the  oc- 
casion is  memorable  In  still  another  re- 
spect, for  It  also  marked  the  installation 
of  Dr.  Karl  Applbaum  as  commander  of 
this  active  and  outstanding  JWV  post. 
Dr.  Applbaum  is  an  outstanding  reli- 
gious, community,  and  veteran  leader. 
He  is  a  Reserve  Army  chaplain,   who 


served  In  World  War  n.  A  noted  rabbi 
and  lawyer,  he  Is  active  in  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  in  countless  religious,  civic, 
professional,     fraternal,    and    veterans 

CAUS6S 

As  one  who  came  to  pay  tribute  to  both 
Senator  Keating  and  Dr.  Applbaum  on 
that  Sunday  evening.  January  26. 1  could 
not  help  but  recall  another  historic  occa- 
sion—the 15th  anniversary  of  the  State 
of  Israel— when  Dr.  Karl  Applbaum  de- 
livered the  invocation  in  the  House  and 
his  brother.  Rabbi  Sidney  Applbaum.  de- 
livered the  invocation  in  the  US  Senate. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  time  In  the 
history  of  our  country  when  two  brothers 
delivered  the  invocations  in  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  and  at  such  a  significant 
time,  too — the  celebration  of  Israels 
anniversary. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  mention  another 
feature  of  the  evening— the  presentation 
of  special  citations  of  merit  to  12  mem- 
bers of  the  post  for  their  "dedication  to 
the  service  of  the  community."    Among 
those  who  received  this  coveted  tribute 
was  Henry  Albert,  who  rose  from  the 
ranks  In  the  post  to  become  an  outstand- 
ing  national   commander  of   the   JWV. 
Another  recipient  was  Past  County  JWV 
Comdr.  Jack  Cottin.  who  did  a  magnifi- 
cent Job  as  chairman  of  the  night  s  cere- 
monies.   The  others  to  whom  the  award 
was   presented   were:    John   Basile  and 
Katherlne  Bitses.  owners  of  the  Bellaire 
Castle  where  the  event  was  held,  two 
Americans  of  Greek  extraction  who  have 
done  so  much  to  help  the  JWV  In  their 
fight  for  a  l>etter  America.    Morris  Olm- 
pelson.  also  a  past  county  commander, 
now  director  of  the  Queens  office  of  the 
State  motor   vehicle   department;    Max 
Almoslno.  past  commander  of  the  post; 
Morris  Baum.  a  past  county  commander; 
Allan   Ehrlich.   a   former   county   com- 
mander now  dutifully  serving  as  quar- 
termaster of  his  post;  Leonard  Gleichen- 
haus.  a  former  senior  vice  commander  of 
his  post;   Bert  Ordan.  past  post  com- 
mander, now  adjutant;  Max  Rosenfeld. 
another  former  county  commander,  and 
beloved  85-year-old  Sam  Semler.  a  hero 
of  the  Spanish-American  War  who  is  still 
very  active  in  post  affairs.    Three  women 
were  also  honored  with  these  awards  of 
merit.    They  are  Clara  Olmpelson.  past 
county  president  of  the  auxiliary:  Elsa 
Baum.  member  of  the  second  husband 
and  wife  team  of  the  post,  who  is  co- 
editor   with   her    husband   of    the   post 
newspaper;  and  Rosetta  Rawson.  presi- 
dent of  the  auxiliary. 

The  high  point  of  the  evening.  Mr. 
Speaker,  following  the  presentation  of 
the  Humanitarian  Award,  was  Senator 
Keatincs  stirring  speech.  In  it.  he 
stressed  the  dangers  to  peace  that  exist 
in  the  Near  East  and  the  shortsighted- 
ness of  our  State  Department  in  not  rec- 
ognizing the  dangers  of  the  situation. 
He  outlined  a  three-point  program  to 
prevent  Nasser's  expansionist  plans  from 
"setting  the  Middle  East  ablaze. ' 

In  introducing  Senator  Keating,  Dr. 
Applbaum  called  him  a  shining  example 
of  what  is  good,  what  is  true,  and  what 
is  valuable  in  the  American  way  of  life. 
It  is  significant,  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I>r.  Applbaum.  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
Democratic  Party,  said  in  speaking  of  a 


distinguished  Republican  Senator  from 
the  State  of  New  York : 

There  are  times  when  ones  appraisal  of 
another  shall  not  be  InHuenced  by  partisan- 
ship This  Is  particularly  true  In  the  case 
of  a  man  of  Senator  Keatincs  stature  In  the 
good  fight  for  freedom  and  human  dignity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Importance  of  Sen- 
ator Keatincs  remarks  on  the  Middle 
East  situation  need  no  elaboration  by 
me  They  are  cogent,  astute,  and  offer  a 
guideline  for  a  policy  which  our  State 
Department  and  the  administration 
cannot  afford  to  Ignore.  So  that  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  can  become  fully  cog- 
nizant with  the  proposals  offered  by  this 
great  Senator.  I.  under  unanimous  con- 
sent insert  the  full  text  of  his  talk  at 
this  JWV  Installation  in  the  Record: 

Dr  Karl  Applbaum.  officers  and  members 
of  the  Jamaica  Post  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States,  on  this  oc- 
casion of  the  receipt  of  the  Jamaica  Posts 
annual  humanitarian  award.  I  find  it  dlin- 
cult  to  express  how  proud— how  deeply 
moved  I  am  The  words  -Thank  you"  seem 
so  inadequate,  but  of  course.  I  do  thank  you 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

This  is  an  experience  I  shall  always 
cherish— always  remember.  To  be  given  a 
humanitarian  award  Is  to  me  the  highest 
possible  honor.  It  is  as  11  I  had  been 
weighed  In  the  balance  of  human  good  will 
and  been  found  to  be  spiritually  sound.  I 
am  deeply  honored  by  this  visible  expres- 
sion of  your  trust  In  me.  I  shall  do  my 
best— I  promise  you— to  continue  to  deserve 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  mention 
something  that  I  know  you  are  all  inter- 
ested in— my  bill  to  grant  a  national  char- 
ter to  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  which  P»*«<a 
the  Senate  late  last  year.  I  wish  I  could 
give  you  some  really  definite  news.  All  I 
can   say   Is.  that  It  Is  stUl  pending   In  the 

House.  ^      „         „    r 

That  phrase  "pending  In  the  House  —I 
know  how  frustrating  it  (s  But  ne-erthe- 
less  It  Is  an  Important  and  necessary  side 
of  our  form  of  government  Anything  you 
as  citizens  can  do  with  your  own  Representa- 
tives in  the  House  to  help  expedite  this  bill 
will  certainly  be  appreciated. 

Our  get-together  tonight  Is  a  reunion  of 
ex-soldlers.  And  you  know  when  ex-soldlers 
get  together  what  they  talk  about— women. 
I  wonder  If  you've  heard  the  story  of  the 
two  young  ladles,  one  English  and  one 
French,  who  visited  America  for  the  first 
time.  AS  their  ship  entered  New  York  Har- 
bor and  they  saw  the  niagnlficent  skyline  of 
Manhattan,  the  English  girl  said,  "I  ne7" 
saw  anything  as  magnificent  as  those  Dung- 
ings Thev  must  be  taller  than  the  pyramids. 
They  must  have  thousands  and  thousands 
of  rooms   In   them." 

"Yes."  agreed  the  French  girl,  "and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  great  big.  wonderful 
American  men." 

Well,  there  are  still  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  great  big,  wonderful  American  men  scat- 
tered all  over  the  world  fighting  the  cold 
war  that  Is  no  longer  so  cold.  Every  day.  It 
seems  to  me,  a  new  crisis  arises.  In  the  last 
few  days  there  has  been  the  Panama  crisis, 
the  Zanzibar  crisis,  the  Tanganyika  crisis 
But  none  of  these.  In  my  opinion,  hold  the 
potential  danger  of  tUe  recent  summit  con- 
ference of  the  Moslem  rulers. 

I  believe  we  are  moving  into  a  time  of  real 
crisis  In  the  Middle  East.  I  am  particularly 
disturbed  by  the  fact  that  our  Government 
does  not  appear  to  be  svifflclenUy  alerted  to 
the  dangers  posed  by  that  me€>tlng  As  so 
often  In  the  past,  there  seems  to  be  a  feeling 
that  America's  conunltment  to  a  free  and 
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secvire  Israel  can  be  shrugged  off  by  reliance 
on  procaitlnatlon  and  platitudes. 

Nasser  of  Egypt,  as  I  see  It.  U  determined 
to  revive  the  sweeping  empire  of  Saladin. 
He  wanto  this  new  conglomeration  of  states 
to  stretch  from  Turkey  around  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  He  hasn't 
actually  come  out  and  said  so.  of  coxirse. 
But  I  have  no  doubt,  in  the  Egyptian  ar- 
chives, there  is  a  blueprint  of  Infiltration 
and  conquest  with  deadlines  worked  out  and 
strategy  detailed. 

Nasser's  whole  attitude  points  to  this.  He 
has  ImpOTted  foreign  rocket  experts  and  Is 
buUdlng  up  Egypt's  missile  capability.  He 
has  acquired,  from  the  Soviet  Union,  ships 
capable  of  firing  shlp-to-sh(»e  missiles.  He 
Is  developing  rocket  power. 

This  threat  to  our  friends  in  Israel  is  con- 
tinually being  brushed  off — brushed  under 
the  foreign  policy  rug  would  perhaps  be  a 
better  way  of  expressing  It. 

While  we  continue  to  drift,  the  menace 
of  a  hot  war  In  the  Middle  East  grows  apace. 
It  is  time  we  adopted  a  firm  policy.  Only 
a  firm  policy — only  some  forthright  state- 
ments of  Intent — will  cool  down  the  rUlng 
tempers  of  the  Middle  East.  Few  Instance, 
we  have  not  yet  come  out  and  stated — not 
in  so  many  words — that  we  consider  the 
water  of  the  Jordan  River  essential  to  Isra- 
els  continuing  growth.  I  know  that  we  side 
with  Israel  on  this  question  and  will  resist 
any  attempt  to  sabotage  this  magnificent 
effort. 

But,  without  a  firm  statement  frcwn  us. 
that  one  question  alone,  could  set  the  Mid- 
dle East  ablaze. 

I  do  believe — that  If  the  tragedy  should 
occur— we  would  go  to  Israel's  assistance. 
But  now  is  the  time  to  act.  Now  is  the  time 
to  prevent  It.  Now  Is  the  time  to  make  crys- 
tal clear  what  our  position  Is. 

It  Is  high  time  for  our  Government  to  pull 
the  fuse  out  of  the  Middle  East  powder  keg. 
It  Is  the  task  of  all  of  us  to  do  what  we  can 
to  stimulate  our  Government  officials  to  view 
the  plight  of  Israel  with  at  least  the  same 
alarm  that  they  view  Indonesia  or  the  Berlin 
wall.  Actually,  in  my  opinion,  the  danger 
of  war  In  the  Middle  East  Is  greater  and 
more  Immediate  than  our  Government  offi- 
cials realize. 

Perhaps  Attorney  General  Kennedy  might 
stop  off  there  on  his  way  home.  It  would  at 
least  show  Nasser  how  deeply  we  are  con- 
cerned.   It  would  certainly  give  him  pause. 

It  seems  to  me.  In  our  Middle  Eastern 
foreign  policy  there  exists  what  I  call  the 
interpretation  gap.  I  mean  the  gap  between 
what  our  policy  actually  Is  and  how  other 
nations  Interpret  It  to  be. 
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In  other  words,  we  do  so  much  henunlng 
and  hawing,  other  nations  Just  don't  believe 
we  mean  what  we  say.  When  we  do  act. 
they  are  taken  completely  by  surprise  and 
behave  as  though  we  were  to  blame  for  con- 
fusing the  issue. 

This  saying  one  thing  and  meaning  another 
reminds  me  of  a  story  going  the  Washington 
rounds. 

A  young  and  attractive  schoolteacher  de- 
cided to  get  married  rather  hurriedly.  There 
was  some  question  as  to  whether  she  could 
get  away  for  a  honeymoon  until  a  girl  friend 
came  to  her  rescue  and  offered  to  act  as 
substitute  for  the  couple  of  weeks  the  bride 
and  groom  were  away. 

On  the  newly  married  couple's  retiirn,  a 
welcome-home  party  was  given  them.  At  this 
party  someone  started  to  introduce  the  hus- 
band to  the  girl  who  had  acted  as  substitute. 
"Oh,"  he  interrupted,  "I  know  Miss  Jones 
very  well.  She  substituted  for  my  wife  on 
our  honeymoon." 

That  story  is  a  more  apt  illustration  of  our 
Middle  East  policy  than  appears  on  the  sur- 
face. We  do  not  intend  to  deceive.  I  do 
not  think  that  we  are  deliberately  saying  one 
thing  and  meaning  another.  We  Just  don't 
seem  to  be  able  to  say  what  we  really  mean — 
to  convince  other  nations  that,  under  certain 
given  circumstances,  we  do  mean  business. 

I  am  sure  that  our  diplomats  are  the  most 
truthful,  the  most  straightforward  In  the 
world.  But  for  some  reason  a  lot  of  foreign 
nations  don't  count  on  what  they  say. 
Which  reminds  me  of  the  middle-aged  hus- 
band who  called  his  youngish  wife  to  say  that 
he  wouldn't  be  home  till  late.  "Can  I  count 
on  that?"  she  asked  him. 

The  people  of  Israel  as  well  as  the  Arabs 
may  be  confused  by  our  attitude.  On  the 
one  hand,  they  know  that  America  has  tradi- 
tionally been  a  friend  and  supporter  of 
Israel. 

They  know  how  much  American  Jews  have 
done  and  are  still  doing  to  build  Israel.  I 
think  in  their  hearts  they  are  convinced 
that  America  will  not  let  them  down.  But 
they  can't  understand  why  America  won't 
come  right  out  and  say  so.  Surrounded,  as 
they  are,  by  enemies  on  every  hand  they  are 
naturally  fearful  of  our  llth-hour  diplomacy. 
As  a  result  of  the  uncertainty  and  doubt 
about  U.S.  intentions,  Israel  has  had  to  build 
up  Its  own  military  resources  against  pos- 
sible aggression.  I  don't  think  I'd  be  far 
wrong  In  saying  probable  aggression. 

The  threat  of  encirclement  is  very  real  to 
Israel.  The  Israelis  are  understandably  nerv- 
ous and  apprehensive.  The  slightest  Arab  ac- 
tion could  trigger  Israeli  reaction — could  re- 
sult in  open  war.    This  is  a  very  unhealthy 


state  of  affairs.  And,  as  I  see  It,  the  remedy  is 
obvious.  We  must  not  wait  until  the  bomb- 
ers are  assembled,  the  missiles  focused  with 
warheads  set.  before  we  make  our  position 
clear— 100  percent  clear.  We  m\ist  act  while 
the  initiative  is  still  In  our  hands. 

Therefore  I  believe  three  steps  should  be 
taken  without  delay: 

1.  A  direct  and  forthright  statement  should 
be  made  by  the  President  that  America  is 
determined  to  maintain  Israeli  independ- 
ence— and  block  any  threat  to  that  nation's 
independence. 

2.  The  U.S.  Government  should  Join  with 
England  and  Prance  In  a  tripartite  guaran- 
tee of  Israel. 

3.  The  President — Just  as  the  Pope  has 
done — should  consider  paying  Israel  a  state 
visit. 

A  visit  by  the  President  would  do  two 
things.  It  would  be  a  symbol  to  the  Israelis, 
of  our  country's  interest  and  concern.  It 
would  be  a  hands-off  warning  to  the  Moslem 
nations.  It  would  be  a  convincing  gesture, 
to  say  the  least  of  It.  So  far,  we  have  obvi- 
ously not  been  convincing  enough  to  Nasser 
and  his  bully-boys  that  we  do — In  the  last 
resort — mean  business. 

I  have  long  contended  that  we  should  go 
one  step  further  where  Nasser  Is  concerned 
and  cut  off  his  foreign  aid.  untU  he  stops 
spending  huge  sums  on  military  supplies  and 
equipment. 

Nasser — according  to  the  best  information 
available  to  me — spends  some  $428  million 
annually  on  his  armed  forces.  It  would  be 
a  very  pointed  gesture  to  him  and  one  he 
would  certainly  understand.  If  we  cut  nls 
foreign  aid  until  this  Investment  In  arma- 
ments was  channeled  into  projects  of  much 
more  Importance  to  the  Egyptian  people  and 
less  danger  to  world  peace. 

We  know  that  Israel,  by  her  very  exUtence. 
is  a  showcase  to  less  fortunate  peoples  of 
what  a  free  government  can  achieve.  We 
know  that  Israel  has  shown  itself  to  be  a 
laboratory  of  progress — an  Island  of  dynamic 
achievement  to  the  countries  around  her. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  Israel  will 
stand— will  remain  a  firm  rock  In  the  sur- 
rounding turbulence— will  be  a  proud  bas- 
tion of  free  government  against  which  Nas- 
ser and  his  ilk  will  crash  in  vain. 

Let  Nasser  dream  his  nightmarish  dreams. 
Israel  achieves,  Israel  builds,  Israel  reclaims. 
The  Middle  East  is  a  better  place,  a  more 
civilized  place,  because  Israel  gained  free 
and    Independent    nationhood. 

Finally,  let  me  thank  you  again  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  for  your  generosity  to 
me  In  making  thU  award  which  I  shall  al- 
ways cherish. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  February  27, 1964 

(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  February 
26.  1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  MetcalfI. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  God  of  all  nations  and  of  all 
races,  who  has  made  of  one  blood  all 
men  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
send  out  Thy  light  and  Thy  truth;  let 
them  lead  us.  let  them  bring  us  to  Thy 
holy  hill. 

Cleanse  Thy  servants  who  here  serve 
the  public  welfare  from  secret  faults 
which    may    mar    their    public    service 


knowing  that  we  cannot  call  mankind 
to  put  aside  the  weapons  of  carnage  if 
our  own  lives  are  blighted  by  impurity 
and  are  arsenals  of  hatred  and  of  a  self- 
ish passion  to  rule.  Make  us  all,  we  be- 
seech Thee,  vividly  conscious  of  some 
freedoms  which  we  may  not  exercise — 
the  freedom  to  be  self-indulgent;  the 
freedom  to  satisfy  our  selfish  greed,  and 
leave  others  in  need;  the  freedom  to 
be  soft,  cynical,  and  self -centered;  the 
freedom  to  criticize  others,  without  ac- 
cepting change  in  ourselves. 

May  Thy  kingdom  of  love  and  right- 
eousness come  within  us.  that  we  may 
contribute  worthily  to  mankind's  abid- 
ing peace. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Name  which  is  above 
every  name.    Amen. 


Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day. February  26.  1964,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  10051)  to 
amend  Public  Law  86-272,  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  the  reporting  date,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  bUl  <H.R.  10051)  to  amend  Public 
Law  86-272.  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  the  reporting  date,  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 
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TRANSACTION   OP   ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  it  was  ordered  that 
there  be  a  morning  hour,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Repobt  on  Export  Control 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
export  control,  covering  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1963  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on   Banking   and   Currency. 

Report  on  Rbconstruction  Pinanci  Corpo- 
ration Liquidation  Fdnd 
A   letter   from   the   Acting   Administrator. 
General   Services   Administration,    Washing- 
ton. DC.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report   on    the    progress   of    the    liquidation 
activities  of  Reconstruction  Plnance  Corpo- 
ration,   as  of  December  31.    1963    (with   an 
accompanying    report):    to    the    Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Amendment  of  Communications  Act  or  1934. 
To    Orvi    THE    PiDiaAL    Communications 
Commission      Certain      Aooitional     An- 

THOBITT 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Washington,  DC. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended,  to  give  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  certain  additional  regula- 
tory authority  over  communications  common 
carriers  (with  accompanying  papers):  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  or  U.S.  TARirr  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission,  Washington.  D.C.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Commis- 
sion, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1963 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Amendment  or  Title  39,  United  States  Code, 
To  Provide  a  Reduced  Rate  rom  Am  Par- 
cel Post  Handled  bt  Militart  Post  Or- 
ncES 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  39.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  a  reduced  rate  for  air  parcel  post 
handled  by  military  post  offices  (with  an  ac- 
companying paijer);  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


nance  fpcUltlcs  at  Ketchikan:  and  the  re- 
placement of  the  runway  at  the  Coast  Guard 
loran  station  on  Sltklnak  Island;  and 

"Whereas  these  facilities  are  needed  for 
the  effective  continuation  of  the  Coast 
Guards  Important  mission  In  Al.iska:  Be 
It 

"Resolved.  That  the  Congress  Is  requested 
to  give  early  and  favorable  consideration  to 
the  President's  request  for  the  Coast  Guard 
construction  program  In  Alaska  during  fiscal 
1965;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B 
Johnson.  President  of  the  United  States;  the 
Honorable  Carl  Hayden.  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate;  the  Honorable  John  W 
McCormack.  Speaker  of  the  Hoxise  of  Rep- 
resentatives; the  Honorable  Clarence  Can- 
non, chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee;  the  Honorable  Wilbur  D.  Mills, 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee:  the  Honorable  Harry  F  Byrd. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee; 
and  the  members  of  the  Alaska  delegation  In 
Congress. 

"Passed  by  the  house  February  8.  1964. 
"Bruce  Kendall. 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"Attest: 

"Patricia  R.  Slack. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
"Passed  by  the  senate  February  17.  1964. 
"Frank  Peratrovich. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 


"Attest: 

"Bmilt  K  Stevenson. 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"William  A.  Egan, 

"Governor  of  Alcska." 

The  petition  of  Jlsho  Ikehara,  speaker  of 
the  Municipal  Assembly,  of  Misato-son.  Oki- 
nawa. Ryukyu  Islands,  relating  to  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  arising  before  the  signing  of 
the  Japanese  peace  treaty:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

A  petition  signed  by  Kotaro  Yamashlro. 
mayor,  and  Koshln  Yosa.  chairman.  Council 
of  Mandatories  To  Acquire  Compensation  for 
Damages  Prior  to  Peace  Treaty,  both  of  the 
municipality  of  Urasoe-son,  Japan,  relating 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  pretreaty 
claims;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  memorial  of  C.  S  Shlnn.  of  Spray,  N  C  , 
relating  to  the  recently  enacted  tax  reduc- 
tion bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Elizabeth.  N  J.,  favoring  the 
Issuance  of  a  tercentenary  stamp  commemo- 
rating the  city  of  Elizabeth  as  the  first  capi- 
tal of  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

The  memorial  of  Amalle  Koehler,  of  Mobile, 
Ala.,  remonstrating  against  the  enactment  of 
the  civil  rights  bill:  ordered  to  He  on  the 
table. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,   etc..   were   laid   before   the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A   joint   resolution   of   the   Legislature   of 
the  State  of  Alaska;    to  the  Committee   on 
Commerce : 

"House  Joint  Resolution  33  or  the  State 
or  Alaska  Urcimg  Congress  To  Approve 
THE  1965  Coast  Guard  Constructiok  Pro- 
gram IN  Alaska 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

"Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  asked  the  Congress  for  a  Coast 
Guard  facilities  construction  program  dur- 
ing fiscal  1965  in  the  amount  of  •1,858.000; 
and 

"Whereas  the  proposed  construction  pro- 
gram Includes  family  housing  units  and  sup- 
port   facilities    at    Annette    Island;    malnte- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S  3455.  A  bin  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  613),  as  amended  (Rept. 
No.  881). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on    the   Judiciary,    without   amendment: 

S.  1337.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kaloyan  D. 
Kaloyanoff  (Rept   No.  882); 

S.  1525.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Kayo 
Fujlmoto  Howard  (Rept   No   883): 

S.  1597.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  JuUano 
Barboza  Amado  and  Manuel  Socorro  Barboza 
Amado  (Rept.  No.  884) ; 

S.  1978.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lillian  P 
Johnson    (Rept.    No    885): 

S  1986  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Caccianl   (Rept.  No.  886): 

S.  1986  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hattle  Lu 
(Rept.  No.  887): 


HJl.  1174.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elfriede 
U.iterholzer  Sharble  (Rept    No.  692); 

HR  1182.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Willy 
Sapuschnln  (Rept.  No.  893); 

HR.  1295  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edith 
and  Joseph  Sharon  (Rept.  No.  894): 

HR.  1355  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stanls- 
lawa  Quellette   (Rept.  No.   895): 

H.R.  1384.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aretl 
Slozos  Paldas  (Rept    No    816): 

H.R.  1455.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ewald 
Johan  Consen  (Rept.  No.  897); 

H  R  1520  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jozefa 
Trzclnska  Blskup  aid  Ivar.ka  Stalcer  Vla- 
hovic   (Rept.  No    898): 

HR.  1621.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lovor'.o 
Lucie  (Rept    No.  8€9): 

HR.  1723  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Agnese 
Brlenza  (Rept.  No.  900); 

HR.  1761.  An  act  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  upon  the  claim  of  R.  Gor- 
don Finney,  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  901): 

H  R.  1886.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Valerlano 
T.  Ebreo  (Rept.  No.  902); 

H  R  4085.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tlbor 
Horcsik  (Rept.  No.  903); 

H  R  4284  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chrys- 
anthos  Kyriakou  (Rept.  No.  904); 

H  R.  4682.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fred  T.  Wlnfleld  (Rept.  No.  905); 

HR.  4972.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
E.  McKee  General  Contractor,  Inc..  and  Kauf- 
man &  Broad  Building  Co..  a  Joint  venture 
(Rept.  No.  906): 

HR.  5144.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Doyle  A. 
Banou  (Rept.  No.  907): 

H  R.  5617.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eliza- 
beth Renee  Louise  Gabrlelle  Huffer  (Rept. 
No.  908): 

HR.  5728.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
county  of  Cuyahoga,  Ohio  (Rept.  No.  909) : 

HR.  5982.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Forlca  {Rept   No.  910): 

HR.  8092.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alexan- 
der Hiiytko  (Rept.  No.  911): 

H  R.  6313.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stanls- 
law  KuryJ  (Rept.  No.  912): 

HR.  6320.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
L  Mathews  and  others  (Rept.  No.  913); 

H  R.  6477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Otis  R.  Bowles  (Rept.  No.  914); 

H  R.  6591.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Constan- 
tlne  Theothoropoulos  (Rept.  No  915) : 

H.R.  6748.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  J.  D. 
Wanace  &  Co..  Inc.   (Rept.  No.  916); 

HR.7347.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Teresa 
Elllopoulos  and  Anastasla  Elllopoulas  (Rept. 
No.  917): 

Hit.  7491.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
L  Berrym^n  (R^pt.  No  919) ; 

HR.  7821.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wlady- 
slawa  Pytlak  Jarosz  (Rept.  No.  919); 

HR.  8085.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roy  W. 
Ficken  (Rept.  No.  920); 

HR.  8322.  An   act   for   the   relief  of  John 

George  Kostantoyannis  (Rept.  No.  921):  and 

H.R.  8507.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 

medical  and  dental  officers  of  the  Air  Force 

(Rept.  No   922). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  473.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Wlady- 
slawa  Kowalczyk   (Rept.  No.  888); 

S.  1966.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glenda 
Williams  (Rept.  No.  889);  and 

S.  1982.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Mlra  and  his  wife.  Maria  Mlra  (Rept.  No. 
890). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  1684.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Potlnl 
Dlmantopoulou    (Rept.  No.  891): 

H.R.  4361.  An    act    for    the    relief    of    the 
estate  of  Paul  F.  Ridge  (Rept.  No  923);  and 
HJl.7533.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Deme- 
trlos    DouFopoulos    (Rept.    No.   924) 

By  Mr.  ERVIN.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute: 

S.  935.  A  bill  to  protect  the  co"stitutlonal 
rights  of  certain  Individuals  who  are  men- 
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tally  111,  to  provide  for  their  care,  treatment, 
and  hospitalization,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  925), 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION  OF  NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES — FED- 
ERAL  STOCKPILE    INVENTORIES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Fed- 
eral Expenditures,  I  submit  a  report  on 
Federal  stockpile  inventories  as  of  De- 
cember 1963.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  report  printed  in  the  Record, 
together  with  a  statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Fedksal    Stockpile    Inventorixs,    Dscxmbxx 
1963 

ntTHODUCTlON 

This  Is  the  49th  In  a  series  of  monthly  re- 
ports on  Federal  stockpile  Inventories.  It 
is  for  the  month  of  December  1963. 

The  report  Is  compiled  from  official  data 
on  quantities  and  cost  value  of  commodities 
in  these  stockpiles  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessentltd 
Federal  Expenditures  by  the  D«»partments  of 
Agriculture,  Defense.  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Interior,  and  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

The  cost  value  of  materials  In  Inventories 
covered  In  this  report,  as  of  December  1,  1963, 
totaled  $14,273,987,427,  and  as  of  December 
31,  1963,  they  total  $14,048,440,926.  a  net  de- 
creas*"  of  $225,546,501  during  the  month. 

Detailed  tables  In  this  report  show  each 
conunodlty,  by  the  major  categories  sum- 
marized above.  In  terms  of  quantity  and  cost 
valu"  as  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
month.  Net  change  figures  reflect  acquisi- 
tions, disposals,  and  accounting  and  other 
adjustments  during  the  month. 

The  cost  value  figures  represent  generally 
the  original  acquisition  cost  of  the  com- 
modities delivered  to  permanent  storage  lo- 
cations, together  with  certain  packaging, 
processing,  upgrading,  et  cetera,  costs  as  car- 
ried In  agency  Inventory  accounts.  Quanti- 
ties are  stated  In  the  designated  stockpile 
unit  of  measure. 


Appendix  A  to  this  report,  beginning  on 
page  19,  Includes  program  descriptions  and 
statutory  citations  pertinent  to  each  stock- 
pile Inventory  within  the  major  categories. 

The  stockpile  inventories  covered  by  the 
raport  are  tabulated  In  detail  as  follows: 

Table  1:  Strategic  and  critical  materials 
Inventories  (all  grades),  December  1963 
(Showing  by  commodity  net  changes  during 
the  month  In  terms  of  cost  value  and  quan- 
tity, and  excesses  over  maximum  objectives 
In  terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the 
month) . 

Table  2:  Agricultural  commodities  inven- 
tories, December  1963  (showing  by  com- 
modity net  changes  during  the  month  in 
terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity) 

Table  3:  Civil  defense  supplies  and  equip- 
ment Inventories,  December  1963  (showing 
by  item  net  changes  during  the  month  In 
terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity) 

Table  4:  Machine  tools  inventories,  Decem- 
ber 1963  (showing  by  Item  net  changes  dur- 


ing the  month  In  terms  of  cost  ^alue  and 
quantity). 

Table  5:  Helium  inventories,  December 
1963  (showing  by  Item  net  changes  during 
the  month  In  terms  of  cost  value  and  quan- 
tity). 

New  stockpile  objectives 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  is  In 
the  process  of  establishing  new  objectives  for 
strategic  and  critical  materials.  Table  1  of 
this  report  reflects  the  new  objectives  for  13 
materials. 

Appendix  B,  beginning  on  page  21,  contains 
excerpts  from  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning statement  setting  forth  the  new  policy 
with  respect  to  objectives  for  strategic  and 
critical  materials. 

Different  units  of  measure  make  It  im- 
possible to  summarize  the  quantities  of  com- 
modities and  materials  which  are  shown  in 
tables  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  but  the  cost  value 
flgures  are  summarized  by  major  category,  as 
follows : 


Summary  of  cost  value  of  stockpile  inventories  by  major  category 


Major  category 


Strategic  and  critical  materials: 

National  stockpile  ' 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 


Total,  strategic  and  critical  materials  ■. 


Agricultural  commodities: 

Price  support  inventory 

Inventory  trans/erred  from  national  stockpile  >. 


Total,  agricultural  commodities  ' . 


Civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment: 

Civil  defense  stockpile.  Department  of  Defense 


Civil  defense  medical  stockpile,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare - 


Beginning  of 

month, 
Dec.  1, 196S 


$5, 76a,  170, 100 
1, 488. 322, 400 
1, 352, 246,  ISO 


8,603.738,650 


5, 232. 168, 605 
122.882.203 


End  of  month, 
Dec.  31, 1063 


$5, 756. 516. 100 
1,483.573,500 
1, 354, 337. 813 


8, 504, 427, 113 


Total,  dvll  defense  supplies  and  equipment. 


Machine  tools: 

Defense  Production  Act 

National  Industrial  Reserve  Act. 


Total,  machine  tools.. 
Helium 

Total,  all  Inventories. 


5, 355, 040. 808 

11,876,504 
103. 203,  OSO 


205,070.684 


2,208.600 
00.017.100 


02,225.700 


17,002,585 


14, 273, 087, 427 


5,015,511,520 
110,652,003 


Netdiange 
during 
month 


-16,654,000 
-4.748.000 
+2,001.663 


-0.311,237 


^  135. 163. 532 

11,827,662 
103. 580, 140 


205,407.811 


2,208,600 
00, 146. 100 


02.364.700 


21.087,470 


14,048,440,026 


-216,647.076 
-3,230.200 


-210.877,276 

-48,032 
+377.058 


+328,127 


+120,000 


+120.000 


+3,184,885 


-225,646,601 


I  Cotton  Inventory  valued  at  $128,400,100  withdrawn  from  the  national  stockpile  and  Uansferred  to  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  disposal,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  87-548.  during  August  106^. 

Table  l.-StraUgic  and  critical  maieriaU  inventories  (aU  grades),  December  1965  {showing  by  '^^^.^^y'^^'^l^.t^'^Zm    "^^  *" 
Urms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excesses  over  maximum  objectives  tn  Urms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  monin) 


Cost  value 

Quantity 

Commodity 

Beginning 
of  month, 
Dec.  1,  1963 

End  of 

month, 

Dec.  31,  1063 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of 
measure 

Beginning 
of  month, 
Dec.  1, 1063 

End  of 

month, 

Dec.  31,  1863 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Maximum 
objective ' 

Excess  over 

maximum 

objective 

Aluminum,  metal: 

$487,680,600 
431.  f  10. 600 

$487,680,600 
429,553.900 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

Short  dry  ton., 
do 

1,128,089 
856.733 

1.128,080 

811.816 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 

-C.  066, 700 

-i"oi7 

Total  

810.  ao.  200       917.234,500  |     -2.056.700 

1,084.722 

1.880,805 

-3.817 

> 450. 000 

1,530,805 

Aluminum  oxide,  abrasive  grain: 

.'Supplemental— barter 

15, 202. 604 

15,468,418 

+176. 814 

40.476 

50,363 

+887 

(') 

50.363 

Aluminum  otlde,  fa«ed,  crude: 

21.735,100 
22. 747. 400 

21,736.100 
22.747.400 

200,003 
178,266 

200,003 
178,266 

National  stockpile     

Supplemental— barter 

do 

do 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

44.482.600 

44. 482. 500 

378.350 

378,368 

200.000 

178,350 

Total -* 

Antimony: 

National  stockpile.  r 

Supplemental— barter 

20.488,000 
12. 804. 548 

20.488.000    --- 

12. 840. 548            +36. 000 

30,301 
21,876 

30,301 
21,876 

33.202.548 

33.328.648             +36.000 

62,177 

52,177 

70.000 

(«) 

Total  - 

Asbestos  amoslte* 

2.637.600 
7. 083, 768 

2.637.600 
7. 150, 747 

+56.070" 

11,705 
a,  600 

11.706 
28,825 

+226 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

0.731.368 

0. 788. 347 

+66.070 

40,305 

40.630 

+225 

46.000 

(«) 

=:^^^=^^— 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Commodity 


Asbestos.  chrysotUe 
National  stockpile 
Defense  Production  Act 
Supplei"enul-»>arter 


Total 


Asbestos,  cTocldollte: 
National  stockpile 
3upplemental—  bart«» 


Total 


Bauxite,  metal  grade.  Jamaica  type: 
National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act   

Supplemental  -  barter       

ToUl  

Bauxite,  metal  (trade,  Surinam  type: 
National  stockpile 
Supplemental— barter       

Total  — 

Bauxite,  refractory  gratle: 

National  stockpile 


Beryl: 

National  stockpile 

I)e(ens«>  Pro<luctlon  Act 

Supplemental— barter 


Totol. 


Beryllium  metal: 

Supplemental— barter 

Bismuth: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Pnxluctlon  Act... 
Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Cadmium: 

National  stockpile 
Supplemental— barter 


ToUl 


Castor  Oil 

National  stockpile 

Celestlte: 

National  stockpile     . 
Supplemental— barter 


ToUl. 


Chromlte,  chemical  (trade: 
National  stockpile 
Supplemental- barter 

Total  . 

Cbroinite.  nietallurttical  unwie 
National  stockpile 
Defense  l*roduction  Act 
Supplemental    barter 

ToUl  . 

t'hronilte.  refractory  (trude: 
National  stockpile 
Supplemental- barter 

Total 

Cobalt: 

National  stockpile 
Defense  Prinluction  Act 
Supplemental  -biirter 

ToWl 

Coconut  oil: 

National  stockpile 

Colemanlte; 

Supplemental— barter 

ColumMiim: 

Nrttioniil  stockpile 
l>«hns«-  PTO<luctlon  Act 
Supplemental— barter. . 

Total  . 

See  footaotea  at  end  of  table 
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Commodity 


Copper: 

Nh" 


Htlonal  stockpile 
Defense  I*ro<lnctlon  Act 
Supplt'niontal— bartor 

Total. 


Cor<lsfte  fillers,  uhaca: 

N at ioniU  stockpile 

Corilniie  fillers,  sisal: 

N  atlonal  stock  pile 

Corundum: 

National  stockpile 


Cr>ollte: 

Defense  Pro<luctlon  Act 

Diamond  dies: 

National  stockpile 


Diamond,  Induslrid,  criishlng  Ixwt 

National  stockpile   

Supplemental— barter 


ToUl. 


Diamond,  Ind'istrlal.  stones 

National  stockpile   

Pupplemental- barter. . 


Total 


I  )lamond  tools: 

National  stockpile 

Feathers  and  down: 
National  stockpile 

Fluorspar,  acid  p-ade: 
National  stockpile 
Defense  Production  Act 
Supplemental— barter 

Total 


Fluorsiwr.  metallurfcl^al  grade 
National  stockpile  .. 
SupplemenUl-barter. 


ToUl. 


Graphite,  natural,  Ceylon,  amorphous 
lump: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 


Total . 


nraphlte,  natural,  Madagascar,  trysUl 
line: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental- barter 


ToUl 


Orephlte.  natural,  other,  crystalline: 
National  stockpile 


Hyoscine: 

National  stockpile 


Iodine: 

National  stockpile 

SupplemenUl— barter 


Total. 


Iridium: 

National  stockpile 

Jewel  hearln(n: 

National  stockpile 

Kyanlte-miilllte: 

National  stockpile  — 

Lead: 

National  stockpile 
Defense  Production  Act 
SupplemenUl— barter . . 


ToUl. 


Magnesium: 

National  stockpile 


SJee  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Commodity 


Excess  OTW 

maximum 
objectire 


battery  (trade,  natural  on 


Manganese,  oatiery  gr 
National  stockpile 
Supple  nwntal— barter. . 


Total. 


Manganese,  battery  grwiv.  «ynthetlcd»- 
oxlde: 

National  stockpile 
Defenae  Production  Act 


Total - 


Manganese,  chemical  grade,  type  A 
National  stockpile 
Supplemental— barter 

Total 


Manganese,  chemical  grade,  type  B 
National  stockpile 
Supplemental— barter 


Total 


Manganese,  metallurgical  grade 
N ational  stockpile 
Defense  Production  Act: 
Supplemental— barter 


Total- 


Mercury: 

National  stockpile 
Supple  men  tal— barter 


Total. 


Mica,  muscovite  block 
National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


.Mil 


ca,  musoovtte  film: 
National  stockpile 
Defense  Production  Act 
Supplemental— barter 

Total 


Mica,  moscovtte  splittings: 
National  stockpile 
Supplemental—  barter 

Total  - 

.Mica,  phlogopite  block 
National  stockpile 

Mica,  phlogopite  splittings: 
National  sKxkpile 
Supplemental— bajtec 

Total  . 

Molybdenum: 

National  stockpile 

NIekel;  ^     , 

National  stockpile 
Defense  Production  Act 

Total  . 

Opium:  ^  „ 

National  stockpile 

Palladium: 

National  stockpile 
I>etense  Production  Act 
Supplemental  -  barter 


Total 


Palm  oil: 

National  stockpile 


Platinum : 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter. 

ToUl   

Pyre  thrum: 

National  stockpile 


Quart t  crystals: 

National  stockpile 
Supplemental-  -barter 


Total  

See  footnote*  at  ead  of  tabic 
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Table  1 
in  terms  of 


^^trategic  and  crilrcal  maferrals  inreniorxes  (all  grades)    December  196S  ^^^"^i^9^y'^"}X^^'y7'^'!^Z^^^^ 

of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excesses  over  maximum  objectives  in  terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month)     Uontinuea 


•-• 

Cost  value 

Quantity 

Commodity 

Beginning           End  of 
ol  month,           month, 
\ug.  1.  1963     Aug.  31,  1963 

Set  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of 
measure 

Beginning           End  of 
of  month.           month. 
Kufi.  1.  1963     Aug.  31.  1963 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Maximum     Excess  over 
objective  >      maximum 
objective 

Qulnldine: 

National  stock D He 

tl, 889, 900 

$1,889,900 

Ounce 

1,638,428 

1,638,428    - 

1,600,000 

38.428 

(Quinine: 

National  stockpile 

3.622,600 

3,464.500 

-$168,100    . 

....do 

5,727,732 

5, 477, 732 

-250,000 

m 

5.477.732 

Rare  earths: 

7,134,900 
5.813.809 

7,134,900    . 

Short  dry  ton . 
..  .do -- 

An 

10,042 
6,163 

16  205 

in  tiiT. 

6,163    . 
16,205    . 

jtk 

• 

Supplemental— barter 

5,818,009 

+4.200 



5.700 

10,505 

Total 

Karp  earths  residue: 

T^AftkTitt*  Prffcrfiiftlon  Act 

12,948,709 
687.800 

12,952,909 
657,800    . 

Pound     

Troy  ounce... 

6,085.311   1 

6.085.311    . 

(•) 

6.085.311 

Kbodium: 

National  stockpile 

78,200 

78,200    - 

618 

618    . 

(«) 

618 

Rubber: 

National  stockoile    - 

743,870.200 

739.611,300 

-4,258,900 

Long  ton...  .. 

Troy  ounce.. 

Short  dry  ton. 
do 

902,343 

9.%,  465 

-5,878 

750,000 

206.465 

Kutbenlum: 

ftse.soo 

559,500 

15.001 

15,001    . 

(») 

15.001 

Kullle: 

National  stockpile 

2,070,100 
2,  725. 100 
1,061.300 

2,070,100    - 
2.725.100    . 
1.061.300    . 

18.599 
17. 410 
11,632 

18.500    . 
17, 410 
11,632 

47  641 

Defense  I'ro<luction  Act 

Supplemental— barter 

do 

do 

do 

65.000 

(•) 

Total 

Rutilc  chlorinator  charge: 

S.  856. 500 

5.856.500 

1.850 

-1.859 

m 

Saphlre  and  ruby: 

NtatinnAl  ^torkDilfi     

190.000 

190.000 

Carat 

16. 187. 500 

16,187.600 

18,000,000 

(«) 

Selenium: 

National  stockpile 

757, 100 
1  070.500 

757. 100 
1.362.137 

"'  +291,637 

Pound 

do 

97,100 
156. 518 

97,100 
232,268 

+75,780 

Total      

1.827.600 

2. 119, 237 

+291.637 

do 

do 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

Pound 

do 

do 

Short  ton 

do 

253.618 

329,368 

+75. 750 

400.000 

(•) 

Shellac: 

8,503.000 

8.483.400 

-20.200 

16.961.735 

16. 921. 514 

-40,221 

7.400.000 

9, 521. 514 

silicon  carbide,  crude: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 

Tntal                       -- 

11.394.500 
26,803.600 

11.394.500 

26,803,600 

64.607 
131,805 

64.697 
131.805 

38. 198. 100 

38. 196. 100 

196.502 

196.502 

100.000 

96.502 

Silk  noils  and  wasU'; 

V  At  Innal  stock  Dilc      

1.375.800 

1.343.500 

-32.300 

1,071.302 

1.050,751 

-20.551 

970.000 

80.751 

Silk,  raw: 

National  stockoile     

486,600 

486,600 

113, 515 

113.515 

120.000 

(«) 

Sperm  oil: 

Vattnnal  stockoile 

4,775,400 

4,775.400 

23,442,158 

A  442, 158 

'23,400,000 

42,188 

Talc,  stfftlite  block  and  lump: 

^  lif  Innal  stock  Dll6     • 

496,800 

496,800 

1,274 

1,274 

300 

974 

Talc,  steatite  icround: 

231,200 

231,200 

3,901 

3,001 

m 

3,901 

Tantalum: 

National  stockpile    

IMense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 

Total      - 

10,992.700 

9. 734, 400 

21, 100 

10.992,700 

9, 734, 400 

21,100 

.    Pound 

do 

do 

3.445,169 

1,531,067 

8,036 

3,445,338 

1.  530,  567 
8,036 

+160 
+800 

20, 748, 200 

20, 748, 200 

do -- 

4,984.272 

4,983.941 

-331 

2,420,000 

2,863,041 

Thorium: 

IVfense  Production  Act 

.•Supplemental— barter 

42,000 
17, 958,  390 

42,000 
17,965,490 

+7,"i66 

+7  100 

do 

do 

do 

848,354 
8, 620, 525 

9,  468, 879 

848,354 
8, 620, 525 

9.468,879 

m 

9.468.870 

Total 

Tin: 

National  stockpile     

Supplemental— Itarter 

Total                        

18, 000, 390 

.      803.077.000 
16.404.000 

802. 158. 100 
16.404.000 

-918.900 

Long  ton 

do 

330.275 
7.505 

329,851 
7,505 

-424 

819.481.000 

818.562.100 

-918.900 

do 

337.780 

337,356 

-424 

•200.000 

137. 35S 

TiUnlum: 

Defense  Production  Act        

176.098.200 
32. 097.  TOO 

176.098.200 
32.097.700 



.    Short  ton 

do 

22.371 
9.021 

22.371 
9.021 



Total                            

.     208.195.90C 

208. 195. 900 



~ do 

31.392 

31.392 

(») 

31.302 

Tungsten: 

National  stockpile     

Defense  Pnvluction  Act 

."Supplenieiital — barter — 

369,127.300       369.128.20e 

318.813.900       3I7.204.40( 

18.651.400         18.651.4« 

+900     Pound 

-1.609.500    do 

1    do 

120.071.339       120.071. 33J 

78.186.563         77.787.101 

5.774.827          5.774.82/ 

"-m.'¥B 





Total                        

706.592.600       704.984.000       -1.608.600    do 

204.032.729       203.633.26- 



1           -399.462 

50.000.000     153.633.267 

-1 

=1             

— ' 

■ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tablt>. 
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■      ,   „        J    ^     i^.^,.«h,r  I  Qfii  (Khowina  by  commodity  net  cnangea  aurtny  ^nc  '..^ 


zinc 


Vanadium: 

National  stockpile 

Vegetable  tannin  extract,  chestnut: 
National  stockpile     

Vetetable  tannin  extract,  quebracho 
National  stockpile     

Vegetable  tannin  extract,  wsttlB 
National  stockpile     


National  stockpile 
Supplemental— barter 

Total  


Zirconium  ore,  baddeteytte: 
National  stockpile 


Zirconium  ore,  lircon: 
National  stockpile 


ToUl: 

National  stockpile    

Defense  production  Act    . 
SupplemenUl— barter 


5. 783. 170, 100 
1.488.332.400 
1,352. 244.130 


''".Si!te^'''^"'-"--'"!.k«3. 738,  «0  18.  «H.  427.413 


,  Maximum  ob,ect.ve,  ^-tratej^c  an^^crUlca'  -nate^^^^^^  ^^'^^^'^tCS       '.  ?:-°ot^'nTx"c;^  oTm- 


(See  app.  B.  p.  3648) 
I  New  objective.    (See  app.  B.  p.  3848.) 


•  No  present  objective. 

- -laxlmum  objective. 

from  reports  submitted  by  the  General  Services  Administration 

and'the  Department  of  Artrlculture. 


Table 


2-AgncuUural  commodUie.  inventories,  0.ceml.rmS^^ho^ng^y  comm 


odUy  net  changes  during  the  month  in  Urms  of  cost 


Commodity 


Cast  value 


Beginning  of 

month, 
Dec.  1,  1M3 


Price-support  Inventory: 
Basic  commodities: 

Com  •--- 

Cotton,  extra-long  staple... 

Cotton.  uT^land  -_ 

Peanuts,  farmers'  stock  ..- 

Peanuts,  shelled 

Rice,  milled      

Rice,  rougb. 

Wheat 

BulRur 


End  of  month, 
Dec.  31,  1963 


Total,  basic  commodities 


Dosignate<l  nonbaslc  commo<litles: 

Bnrley..     -  

Oraln  sorghum.     

Milk  and  hutterfat: 

Butter.    - 

Butter  oil 

Cheese 

Ohee. .   

Milk,  dried 

0«ts 

Rye 

Total,  ilesigniited  nonbusic  commo«lities 


Other  nonba-Mc  commofiltles: 

Beans.  <lry,  edlbl.^...   

Cottonsee<l  oil,  reflnetl 

Flax«ee<l.  ■     ■ 

Soybeans..  

Vegetable  oil  pro<lucts 


$1,  OM.  482. 017 
9.H12,704  ; 
1,077.832,107 

9,M6,n4 

80.975 

8,773.102 

2,015.704.060 

810.829 


«.  046. 098. 750 

9.811.031 

977. 862. 4«7 

10,280 

9.446.989 

74.390 

8. 140. 448 

1.970.622.675 

468,805 


Net  change 
during 
month 


Quantity 


Unit  of  measure 


-$13,386,287 

-773 

-99.989,640 

-(-10.289 

-143.025 

-6.585 

-632.654 

-45.082.285 

-342.  024 


Bushel... 

Bale 

do 

Pouad.. 

do.... 

Hundredi 

.do 

Bushel 

Pound 


Beginning  of 
month, 

Dec.  I,  lies 


Ight. 


4. 182. 087. 608 


37.836.002 
660. 547.  705 

135. 419. 870 
77. 415. 239 
19. 884. 525 

1.075.268 
M.  892.  '299 
11.337.644 

1,(01.681 


860,860,009 

37.071 

6, 521, 117 

■■"56,182.206' 

7,600 

1.647.523 

1.005.061,053 

15.349.909 


End  of  month, 
Dec.  31,1063 


840. 055. 740 

37.068 

5.018,380 

87,969 

55, 664, 161 

6,803 

1.530,472 

982,272,898 

8.668.636 


Net  change 
during 
month 


-11 


4.022.533.744  1  -159,553.864 


1.034.440.233 


36.468.919 
649. 312. 619 

120.322.998 
64. 757.  536 
15.350.021 
439.396 
81.458.466 
11.285.010 
801.044 


-1.367.083 
-11.235.086 

-15.006.872 

- 12. 667. 703 

-4,534.504 

-635.872 

-8.433.833 

-51.725 

-140.837 


2.434.686 

753.092 

10. 653. 881 

839.623 

949.483 


980.286.918 


1,382.841 
4A3.362 

9.  402,  881 
627.459 
724.324 


-1.051.845 
-280,730 

-1,161,000 
-21i  164 
-225,158 


Bushel., 
.do... 

Pound- . 

do.. 

do.. 

.do.. 
do.. 

Bushel. 
do.. 


Hundredweight 

Pound 

Bushel 

.do 

Pound 


42. 849. 252 
507. 103. 573 

233.325.582 

OH.  661. 482 

52.  406.  510 

1.342.100 

611.151.414 

18.881.290 

1,002,290 


41,132.053 
585. 453. 864 

207. 358. 702 

83.005.094 

40. 470. 187 

559.345 

553.899.423 

18, 787, 079 

809.007 


804,260 

-3 

-602,728 

-)-87,909 

-518,045 

-797 

117,061 

-22,  788, 155 

-6,601.273 


Total,  other  nonbaslc  commodities 

ToUl,  price  support,  inventory. . 

Inventory  tmnslerred  from  national  stockpile: ' 

Cotton,  Egyptian.  

Cotton,  American- Egyptian 


Total,  Inventory  transferretl  from  national  stock- 
pile  

Total,  agricultural  commodities..  


318.304 
4. 383. 743 
3. 615, 106 

375,947 
^94«.833 


182.218 
2, 697. 219 
3.227,860 

282.804 
4.540.864 


-1.716.290 
-11,849,709 

-25.966.880 

-15.665.488 

- 12. 025. 343 

-782,756 

-57.251.001 

-74.211 

133.283 


-136,088 
-1,686,524 

-387,237 

-03,143 

-1,405,960 


>  TransR-rre.1  fron.  Oenoru.  SorvicesA.!  ministration  pursuant  to  Public  T.w  85-96  and 
Public  Law  87-548.     (See  apP-  A.  p.  3647.) 


Source;  Compiled  from  reports  su 


bmitted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Table  3 -Civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment  inventories,  December  196S  (showing  by  iUm  net  changes  during  the  month  in  Urms  of 

cost  value  and  quantity)  


Item 


ClvUdefeni^e  stockpile.  Department  of  ne(en.«e: 

Engineering  equlfment  (engine  generators,  pumps. 

chlorinatop:,  purifiers,  pijie,  and  fittings) 

Chemical  and  biological  equipment 


ToUl 


Civil  defi-nye  medical  stockpile.  Department  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare  .     ,   „ 

Medical  bulk  stocks,  and  associated  items  at  civil 

defense  mobilliatlon  warehouses.  

Medical  bulk  stock  at  manufacturer  locatioius 

Civil  defen.'^e  emergency  hospitals -  -  - 

Replenishment  units   (functional  assemblies  other 

than  hospitals) ..  - - - 

Supply    additions    (for    clvU    defense    emergency 

hospitals) 


Cost  value 


Beginning  of 

month. 
Dec.  1, 1963 


110. 075, 564 
1.801.030 


11.876.594 


Fnd  of  month. 
Dec.  31,  1963 


110.078.518 
1.749.144 


11.827.662 


Quantity 


Net  change 
during 
month 


-J-R.954 
-51.886 


-48.932 


ToUl 

ToUl,  civil  defenf*  supplies  and  equipment. 


138. 681. 711 

5,820.053 

37,350.438 

426,472 

10,924,416 


193.203.000 


130.038.262 

5.820.053 

37.370,046 

428,472 

10.024.416 


193.580.149 


205, 070. 684 


205,407,811 


Unit  of  measure 


10  mile  units 

(')- 


Begirming  of 

month, 
Dec.  1, 1«3 


45 


-J-356.551 
"+26,568 


-J-377.059 


-f  328. 127 


0) 

{') 

Each 


('). 


1,9S0 


End  of  month, 
Dec.  31, 1063 


Net  change 
during 
month 


1,910 


Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


'  Composite  group  of  many  dlflerent  items. 
Table  4.-Marhine  tools  inventories,  December  1965  (showing  by  item  net  changes  during  the  month  in  Urms  of  cost  value  and  quantity) 


Item 


Defense  Production  Act: 

Ln  storage 

On  lease - 

On  loan 


Total. 


National  Ind  strial  Reserve  Act: 

In  storage 

On  lease     

On  loan  to  ot'er  agent les 

On  loan  to  school  programs. . 


Cost  value 


Beginning  of 

month, 
Dec.  1,  1963 


End  of  month, 
Dec.  31,  1963 


$21,400 

2,144.300 

42,900 


2,208,600 


ToUl 

ToUl,  machine  tools. 


78, 124, 600 

27,500 

2,689.500 

9. 175, 500 


90,017.100 
02. 225, 700 


$21,400 

2,144,300 

42,900 


2,208,600 


78,114,700 

27,500 

2,718.200 

9, 285, 700 


Net  change 
during 
month 


Quantity 


Unit  of  measure 


Tool... 

do. 

do. 


-$0,900 


-t-28,700 
-1-110,200 


90, 146, 100 
92,351,700 


-f-129.000 


-f- 129. 000 


.do.. 

do.. 

do. 
.do. 
-do. 

.do. 

.do. 


Beginning  of 

month, 
Dec.  1. 1063 


7 

103 

7 


117 


End  of  month, 
Dec.  31, 1063 


T 

101 

7 


117 


Net  change 
during 
month 


6,940 

1 

SOI 

2,170 


0,421 


0,538 


6,940 

1 

SOS 

2.102 


0,446 


0,562 


+2 
+22 


+24 


+24 


Source:  Complied  from  reports  submitted  by  the  General  Services  Administration. 
Table  b.-Helium  inventories,  December  196S  (showing  by  iUm  net  changes  during  the  month  in  Urms  of  cost  value  and  quantUy) 


Item 


Helium: 

Stored  abovegro-md   . . . 
Stored  underground 


Total,  helium. 


Cost  vstlue 


Beginning  of 

month, 
Dec.  1, 1963 


$245,963 
17. 656, 622 


17,902.585 


End  of  month, 
Dec.  31, 1963 


$273,087 
20. 814. 383 


Net  change 
during 
month 


+$27. 124 
+3. 157. 761 


21.087,470 


+3.184.885 


Quantity 


Unit  of  measure 


Cubic  foot. 
do - 

do 


Beginning  of 

month, 
Dec.  1,  1963 


21,100.000 
1, 819, 100. 000 


1,840,200,000 


End  of  month, 
Dec.  31,  1963 


24.200.000 
2.110.200.000 


2. 134. 400, 000 


Net  change 
daring 
month 


+3.100.000 
+291.100,000 


+294,200,000 


Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 


Appindix  a 
Program  Descriptions  and  Stattjtobt 
Citations 
strategic  and  critical  materials 
National  stockpile 
The  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling   Act    (50  use.   98-98h)    provides  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  na- 
tional stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials.   The  General  Services  Administration 
is  responsible  for  making  purchases  of  stra- 
tegic and  critical  materials  and  providing  for 
thoir    storage,    security,    and    maintenance. 
These   functions    are   performed    in    accord- 
ance with  directives  issued  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning.    The  act 
also    provides    for    the    transfer    from    other 
Government  agencies  of  strategic  and  critical 


materials  which  are  excess  to  the  needs  of 
such  other  agencies  and  are  required  to  meet 
the  stockpile  objectives  esUbllshed  by  OEP. 
In  addition,  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion Is  responsible  for  disposing  of  those 
strategic  and  critical  materials  which  OEP 
determines  to  be  no  longer  needed  for  stock- 
pile purposes. 

General  policies  for  strategic  and  critical 
materials  stockpiling  are  contained  in  DMO 
V-7,  issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  and  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  of  December  19,  1959  (24 
P.R.  10309).  Portions  of  this  order  relate 
also  to  Defense  Production  Act  Inventories. 
Defense  Production  Act 

Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2093)    and 


Executive  Order  10480,  as  amended,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  is  authorized  to 
make  purchases  of  or  commitments  to  pur- 
chase metals,  minerals,  and  other  materials, 
for  Government  use  or  resale,  In  order  to 
expand  productive  capacity  and  supply,  and 
also  to  store  the  materials  acquired  as  a  re- 
sult of  such  purchases  or  ccMnmltments. 
Such  functions  are  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  programs  certified  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 
Supplem.ental — barter 
As  a  result  of  a  delegation  of  authority 
from  OEP  (32A  CJH.,  ch.  I.  DMO  V-4)  the 
General  Services  Administration  is  respon- 
sible for  the  maintenance  and  storage  of 
materials  placed  in  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile.    Section  206  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
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1956   (7  use.   1856)    provides  that  strategic 
and   other  materials  acquired   by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  as  a  result  of  Dar- 
ter or  exchange  of  agricultural  producU.  un- 
less acquired  for  the  national  stockpile  or  for 
other  purposes,   shall   be   transferred  to  the 
supplemental    stockpile   established    by    sec- 
tion 104,  b)  of  the  Agricultural  T^ade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U^S^C^ 
1704(b))       In     addition     to     the     materlaU 
which  have  been  or  may  be  so  acquired,  the 
materials  obtained   under  the  Prog'*'^   es- 
tablished  pursuant   to  the  Domestic  Tung- 
sten. Asbestos.  Fluorspar,   and   Columblum- 
Tantalum  Production   and  Purchase   Act  of 
1956   ,50  use.  App.  2191-2195) .  which  ter- 
minated December  31.  1958.  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  supplemental  stockpile,  as  au- 
thorized by  the  provisions  of  said  Production 
and  Purchase  Act. 
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1949.   and   other   applicable   IfKlsl^*'^-   P"' 
icularly    the    Agricultural    Trade^    Develop- 
ment, and  Assistance   Act  of  I95*^<^,^.f^ 
1691).  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954^ 
title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956.  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1958.  the  act  of  August  19 
1958     m    the    case   of    cornmeal   andj^^^^ff^ 
iour  and  the  act  of  September  21.  1959.  with 
regard  to  sales  of  livestock  feed  in  emergency 
areas 


ACRICXJLTTTIIAL    COMMODITIES 

The  price-support  program 
Price-support   operations   are    carried    cut 
under  the  charter  powers  (15  U.S.C.  714)   oi 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  In  conformity  with  the 
Agr^culturll  Act  of  1949  (7  ^^S  C.  1421K  the 
Agricultural    Act    of    1954    (7    USC     1741). 
which  includes  at  National  Wool  Act  of  1954. 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7  U.S.C.  1442) 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958.  and  with  respect 
to  certain  types  of  tobacco.   In   conformity 
with  the  act  of  July  28.  1945,  as  amended  (7 
use    1312).     Under  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  price  support  is  mandatory  for  the  basic 
commodities— corn,  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  pea- 
nuts    and    tobaccc^-and    specific    nonbaalc 
commodities;     namely,     tung     nuts,     honey 
milk,      butterfat,      and      the      products     of 
milk  and  butterfat.    Under  the  Agrlcultura^ 
Act  of   1958.  as   producers  of  corn  voted  In 
favor  of  the  new  price-support  program  for 
corn  authorized  by  that  act.  price  »uPPOf\'» 
mandatory   for   barley,   oat*,   rye.  and   grain 
sorghums.     Price  support  for  wool  and  mo- 
hair Is  mandatory  under  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1954.  through  the  marketing  year  end- 
ing March  31.  19«6.     Price  support  for  other 
nonbaalc  agricultural  commodities  Is  discre- 
tionary except  that,   whenever   the   price  of 
either  cottonseed  or  soybeans  Is  supported 
the  price  of  the  other  must  be  supported  at 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  will 
cause  them  to  compete  on   equal  terms  on 
the  market.     This  program  may  also  Include 
operations  to  remove  and  dispose  of  or  aid  In 
the  removal  or  disposition  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  for  the  purpose  of  sta- 
bilizing prices  at  levete  not  In  exceas  of  per- 
missible price-support  levels. 

Price   support   Is   made   available   through 
loans,   purchase   agreements,   purchases    and 
other  operations,  and.  In  the  case  of  wool  and 
mohair,   through   incentive    payments  base<l 
on    marketings.     The    P'-«<«"«rs     commodi- 
ties   serve    as    collateral    for    price-support 
loans      With  limited  exceptions,   price-sup- 
port loans  are  nonrecourse  and   the  Corpo- 
ration looks  only  to  the  pledged  or  mortgaged 
collateral  for  satisfaction  of  the  loan.     Pur- 
chase agreements  generally  are  available  dur- 
ing the  same  period  that  loans  are  available. 
By  signing  a  purchase  agreement,  a  producer 
receives  an  option  to  sell  to  the  Corporation 
any  quantity  of   the  commodity  which   he 
may  elect  within  the  maximum  specified  In 
the  agreement. 

The  major  effect  on  budgetary  expendi- 
tures is  represented  by  the  disbursements 
for  price-support  loans.  The  largest  part  of 
the  commodity  acquisitions  under  the  pro- 
cram  result  from  the  forfeiting  of  commodi- 
ties pledged  as  loan  collateral  for  which  the 
expendltiu-es  occurred  at  the  time  of  making 
the  loan,  rather  than  at  the  time  of  acquiring 
the  commodities 

Dispositions  of  commodities  acquired  by 
the  Corporation  In  Its  prlce-suoport  opera- 
tions are  made  In  compliance  with  sections 
202    407   and  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  ol 


Inventory  transferred  from   national  stock- 
pile 
This  inventory,  all  cotton,  was  transferred 
to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  no  cost 
from  the  national  stockpile  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  85-96  and  Public  Law  87-M8      The 
proceeds  from  sales,   less  costs   Incurred   b> 
CCC    are  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts:  therefore,  such  proceeds 
and  costs  are  not  recorded  In  the  operating 
accounts.     The  cost  value  as  shown  ^or  this 
cotton   has  been  computed  on   the  basis  of 
average  per  bale  cost  of  each  type  of  cotton 
when    purchased   by   CCC    for   the    national 
stockpile. 

civil.  DCIXNSK  SUPP1.IX8  AND   EQUIPMENT 

Civil  defense  stockpiU 
The  Department  of  Defense  conducts  this 
stockpiling  program  pursuant  to  section  201 
,h)    of    Public    Law    920.    81st    Congress,    as 
amended.     The  program  Is  designed  to  pro- 
vide some  of  the  most  essential  materials  to 
minimize  the  effects  upon  the  civilian  popu- 
lation which  would  be  caused  by  an  attack 
upon  the  United  States     Supplies  and  equip- 
ment   normally    unavailable,    or    lacking    In 
quantity   needed   to  cope  with   such   condi- 
tions, are  stockpiled  at  strategic  locations  In 
a  nationwide  warehouse  system  consisting  of 
general  storage  facilities. 

Civil  defense  medical  stockpile 
The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  conducts  the  stockpiling  program  for 
medical   supplies    and   equipment    PU"uant 
to  section   201(h)    of   Public    Law   920    81  st 
congress,  as  delegated  by  the  ^^If^^^J^^' 
lowing    the    intent    of    Reorganization    Plan 
No    1    of  1958.     The  Department  of  Health. 
Education,    and    Welfare    plans    and    direct, 
the  procurement,  storage,  maintenance    In- 
spection,  survey,   distribution,    and    utl  Iza- 
tlon  of  essential  supplies  and  equipment  for 
emergency    health    services       The    medical 
stockpile  includes  a  program  designed  to  pre- 
position assembled  emergency  hospitals  and 
bther    medical    supplies    and    equipment    In 
communities  throughout  the  Nation. 

MACHINX  TOOLS 

Defense  Production  Act 
Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  use  App  2093)  and 
Executive  Order  10480.  as  amended,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  has  acquired 
machine  tools  In  furtherance  of  expansion  of 
productive  capacity.  In  accordance  f'th  pro- 
grams cerUfied  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning. 

National  industrial  equipment  reserve 
Under  general  policies  established  and  di- 
rectives issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  General  Services  Administration  Is  re- 
sponsible for  care,  maintenance,  utilization 
transfer,  leasing,  lending  to  nonprofit 
schools,  disposal,  transportation,  repair,  res- 
toration, and  renovation  of  naUonal  Indus- 
trial reserve  equipment  transferred  to  GSA 
under  the  National  Industrial  Reserve  Act  of 
1948  (50  use.  451-462). 


Helium  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
interior   to  produce  helium  In  Government 
plants,  to  acquire  helium  from  private  plants 
u>  sell  helium  to  meet  current  demands,  and 
to  store  for  future  use  helium  that  Is  so  pro- 
duced or  acquired  In  excess  of  that  requ  red 
to  meet  current  demands.     Sales  of  heUum 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  at 
prices  established  by  him  which  shall  be  ade- 
quate to  liquidate  the  costs  of  the  prograrn 
within  25  years,  except  that  this  period  may 
be  extended  by  the  Secretary  for  not  more 
than   10  years  for  funds  borrowed  for  pur- 
poses other   than   the  acquisition  and  con- 
duction of  helium  plants  and  facllUlM     _ 
This  report  covers  helium  that  Is  produced 
in    Government    plants    and    acquired    from 
private  plants      Helium  In  excess  of  current 
demands   Is   stored   In   the   Cllffslde   gasfleld 
near  Amarlllo.  Tex.     The  unit  of  measure  Is 
cubic  foot  at  14  7  pounds  per  square  Inch  ab- 
solute  pressure  and  70*  P. 
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The  helium  conservation  program  Is  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
pursuant  to  the  Helium  Act,  approved  Sep- 
tember 13.  1960  (Public  Law  86-777;  74  Stat 
918  50  use.  167)  and  subsequent  appropri- 
ations acts  which  have  established  fiscal  lim- 
itations and  provided  borrowing  authority 
for  the  program.     Among  other  things,  the 


Appendix  B 
Nrw  Stockpile  Objectives 
The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  Is  In  the 
process  of  establishing  new  objectives  for 
strategic  and  critical  materials  Table  1  of 
this  report  reflects  the  new  objectives  for  12 
materials:  aluminum,  castor  oil.  chromlt* 
(metallurgical  grade),  copper,  feathers  and 
down.  lead,  mercury,  nickel,  opium,  sperm 
oil.  tin.  and  zinc. 

The  following  excerpts  from  p"^/tat«- 
ments  dated  July  11  and  19  1963.  «t  forth 
the  new  policy  with  respect  to  objectives  for 
strategic  and  critical  materials : 

■The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  Is  now 
conducting  supply-requirements  studies  for 
all  stockple  materials  which  will  reflect  cur- 
rent military.  Industrial,  and  other  essential 
needs   In   the   event   of   a  conventional   war 
emergency.     On  the  basis  of  recently  com- 
pleted supply-requirements  studies  for  the 
foregoing   materials,   the   new  stockpile   ob- 
jectives   were    establUhed    with    the    axlvlce 
and  assistance  of  the  Interdepartmental  Ma- 
terials Advisory  Committee,  a  group  chaired 
by    the   Office   of   Emergency    Planning    and 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
menlTof  State.  Defense,  the  Interior,  ^rl- 
culture.  Commerce,  and  Labor,  and  the  Gen- 
eral  Services  Administration,  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  and  the  National 
Aeronautics      and      Space      AdmlnlsUatlon 
Representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the    Atomic    Energy    Commission,    and    the 
small  Business  Administration  participate  as 

°  -TheM  new  objectives  reflect  a  new  policy 
to  establish  a  single  objective  for  each  stock- 
pile material.  They  have  been  determined 
on  the  basis  of  criteria  heretofore  used  In 
establishing  maximum  objectives,  and  re- 
flect the  approximate  calculated  emergency 
deficits  for  the  materials  for  conventional 
wi  and  do  not  have  any  arbltary  adjust- 
ments for  possible  Increased  requirements 
for  other  types  of  emergency^  ^^i-ctlve' 

•Heretofore,  there  was  a  basic  objective 
and  a  'maximum  objective'  for  each  material 
The  basic  objectives  assumed  »ome  con- 
tinued reliance  on  foreign  sources  of  supp^ 

in  an  emergency  T^*^^/"^"^"!""!^^ 
objectives  completely  discounted  /orelgn 
sources  of  supply  beyond  North  America  and 
comparable  accessible  areas. 

■Previously,  maximum  objectives  could  not 
be  less  than  6  months'  normal  usage  of  the 
material  by  Industry  In  the  United  Stet«  In 
periods  of  active  demand.  The  6-month  rule 
has  been  eliminated  In  establishing  the  new 
calculated  conventional  war  objectives 

•The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  also 
announced  that  the  present  Defense  Mob  - 
izatlon  Order  V-7.  dealing  with  genial  P^"" 
cles  for  strategic  and  critical  materials  stock- 
piling, was  now  being  revised  to  reflect  these 
new  policies  When  finally  P«P"«f„*"Vfn 
proved,  the  new  order  will  be  published  In 
the  Federal  Register. 


"New  conventional  war  objectives  for  the 
remaining  stockpile  materials  are  being  de- 
veloped as  rapidly  as  new  supply-require- 
ments data  become  available.  They  will  be 
released  as  they  are  approved. 

•The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  Is  also 
making  studies  to  determine  stockpile  needs 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  general  nuclear 
war  and  reconstruction  Stockpile  objec- 
tives for  nuclear  war  have  not  previously 
been  developed  Some  commodity  objectives 
may  be  higher  and  others  may  be  lower 
than  the  objectives  established  for  conven- 
tional war. 

'•After  the  nuclear  war  supply-require- 
ments studies  are  completed,  stockpile  ob- 
jectives will  be  based  upon  calculated  deficits 
for  either  conventional  war  or  nuclear  war, 
whichever  need  Is  larger. 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  streEsed 
that  any  long-range  disposal  programs  un- 
dertaken prior  to  the  development  of  objec- 
tives based  on  nuclear  war  assumptions 
would  provide  against  disposing  of  quanti- 
ties which  might  be  needed  to  meet  essen- 
tial requirements  In  the  event  of  nuclear 
attack.  While  the  dltposal  of  surplus  ma- 
terials can  produce  many  problems  which 
have  not  heretofore  arisen,  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  see  that  the  Interests  of  pro- 
ducers, processors,  and  consumers,  and  the 
International  Interests  of  the  United  States 
are  carefully  considered,  both  In  the  de- 
velopment and  carrying  out  of  disposal  pro- 
grams. Before  decisions  are  made  regard- 
ing the  adoption  of  a  long-range  disposal 
program  for  a  particular  Item  In  the  stock- 
pile, there  will  be  appropriate  consultations 
with  Industry  In  order  to  obtain  the  advice 
of  Interested  parties." 

Statement  by  Senator  Btrd  or  Virginia 
The  cost  value  of  Federal  stockpile  In- 
ventories as  of  December  31,  1963.  totaled 
$14,048,440,926.  This  was  a  net  decrease  of 
$225,546,501  as  compared  with  the  Decem- 
ber 1  total  of  $14,273,987,427. 

Net  changes  during  the  month  are  sum- 
marized by  major  category  as  follows: 


National  stockpile 
The  cost  value  of  materials  In  the  national 
stockpile  as  of  December  31.  1963.  totaled 
$5,756,516,100.  ThU  was  a  net  decrease  of 
$6  654  000  during  the  month.  The  largest  de- 
creases were  $4,258,900  in  rubber  and  $918,- 
900  in  tin. 

Defense  Production  Act  inventory 
The  cost  value  of  materials  In  the  Defense 
Production  Act  Inventory  as  of  December  31, 
1963.  totaled  $1.483  573.500.     ThU  was  a  net 
decrease  of  $4,748,900.    The  larger  decreases 
were  In  aluminum  and  tungsten. 
Supplemental-barter 
The  cost  value  of  materials  in  the  supple- 
mental-barter stockpile  as  of  December  31. 
1963  totaled  $1,354,337,813.     This  was  a  net 
increase  of  $2,091,663.    The  largest  Increases 
were  in  beryllium  metal  and  selenium. 

OTHER    STOCKPILE    INVENTORHS 

Among  the  other  categories  of  stockpiled 
materials  covered  by  the  repwrt,  the  largest  Is 
$5.1  billion  In  agricultural  commodities. 
Major  decreases  in  agricultural  commodities 
during  December  were  reported  for  cotton, 
wheat,  and  milk  and  butterfat. 

Inventories  of  civil  defense  supplies  and 
equipment  showed  increases  In  medical 
stocks;  the  machine  tools  Inventories  showed 
a  net  Increase:  and  the  helium  inventories 
showed  an  increase  during  December. 


By  Mr.  MORSE: 
S.  2572.  A  bill  to  extend  the  provUions 
of  the  Automobile  Dealers  Day  in  Court  Act 
to  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  tractors, 
farm  equipment,  and  farm  Implements,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  CcMiimlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Smith  ) : 
S.  2573.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Inter- 
national Passamaquoddy  tidal  power  proj- 
ect, including  hydroelectric  power  develop- 
ment of  the  Upper  St.  John  River,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskie  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
S.J.  Res.  160.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  nothing  in 
the  Constitution  shall  ever  be  construed  to 
prohibit  the  recognition  of  Almighty  God; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Edmondson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


Cost  value,  December  1963 

Major  category 

Net  change 
durine 
month 

Total,  end 
of  month 

Strateeic  and  critical  ma- 
t<'rlaW                  

-$9,311,237 
-219. 877.  276 

+328.127 

+  129.000 

+3.  1S4.  885 

$8,594,427,413 

Vtrricultural  commodities.. 
livil  dt-frnse  supplies  and 

■•Miiiiirnont      .      

5. 135, 163.  .M2 
205.407.811 

\l;irhinp  tools       

92,354.700 

Helium              

21.  087.  470 

Total 

-225.  546.  501 

14.048,440.926 

These  figures  are  from  the  December  1963 
report  on  Federal  stockpile  inventories  com- 
piled from  official  agency  data  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures,  showing  detail  with 
respect  to  quantity  and  cost  value  of  each 
commodity  in  the  Inventories  covered. 

STRATEGIC    AND    CRITICAL    MATERIALS 

So-called  strategic  and  critical  materials 
are  stored  by  the  Government  In  ( 1 )  the  na- 
tional stockpile.  (2)  the  Defense  Production 
Act  Inventory  and  (3)  the  supplemental- 
barter  stockpile. 

Overall,  there  are  now  93  materials  stock- 
piled m  the  strategic  and  critical  inventories. 
Maximum  objectives— In  terms  of  volume- 
are  presently  fixed  for  76  of  these  93  mate- 
rials. Of  the  76  materials  having  maximum 
objectives.  61  were  stockpiled  In  excefs  of 
their  objectives  as  of  December  31,  1963. 

Increases  In  cost  value  were  reported  In  18 
of  the  materials  stockpiled  In  all  strategic 
and  critical  Inventories,  decreases  were  re- 
ported In  24  materials,  and  51  materials  re- 
mained unchanged  during  December. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER: 
S.  2565.  A  bill  to  amend  further  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of   1933.  as  amended,  to  provide 
that  part  of  the  patronage  refunds  paid  by 
a  bank  for  cooperatives  shall  be  in  money 
instead  of  class  C  stock  after  the  bank  be- 
comes  subject   to   Federal    income   tax.   and 
for   other   purpoees:    to  the   Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  2566.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  new  form  of 
low-rent   housing    utilizing    private    accom- 
modations, to  provide  more  adequate  com- 
pensation for  persons  whose  property  is  taken 
under  certain  federally  assisted  programs:  to 
provide  improvements  in  the  urban  renewal 
program    with    emphasis    on    rehabilitation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  2567.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Julia 
B.  Brlones;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  2568.  A   bill   for   the  reUef   of   Henri   L 
Fralse:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 
S.  2569.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luciano  N 
Catale;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
S.  2570.     A  bill  to  bring  the  Government 
Printing   Office   within   the   purview   of   the 
act  of  September  26.  1961.  relating  to  allot- 
ment and  assignment  of  pay  and  other  mat- 
ters:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  GRUENING  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bartlett)  : 
S.  2571.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
19,  1935  (49  Stat.  388),  as  amended,  relating 
to  the  Tllngit  and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Oruening  relating 
to  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under  a 
separate  heading.)  .> 


NEW  FORM  OP  LOW-RENT  HOUSING 
TO  UTILIZE  PRIVATE  ACX^OMMO- 
DATION8 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  I  believe  will  provide  some  con- 
structive alternatives  to  the  administra- 
tion's low-rent  housing  and  urban  re- 
newal programs. 
My  bUl  will: 

First,  authorize  a  new  form  of  low- 
rent  housing  utilizing  private  accommo- 
dations; second,  provide  more  adequate 
compensation  for  persons  whose  property 
is  taken  under  certain  federally  assisted 
programs;  and  third,  provide  improve- 
ments In  the  urban  renewal  program, 
with  emphasis  on  rehabilitation. 

I  feel  there  are  certain  aspects  of  my 
bill  which,  after  consideration,  can  be 
Improved  upon.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
proposed  legislation  will  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  more  constructive  criticism  of 
the  administration's  housing  legislation 
In  these  fields. 

I  Introduce  the  bill  now,  because  It 
will  provide  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
some  reaction  to  It,  In  addition  to  the 
opportunity  provided  by  the  hearings 
which  our  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  Is  con- 
ducting on  the  present  housing  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing Is  largely  the  work  of  the  able  and 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey, Representative  Widnall.  The  bill 
is,  in  effect,  h's  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  analysis  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2566)  to  authorize  a  new 
form  of  low-rent  housing  utilizing  pri- 
vate accommodations,  to  provide  more 
adequate  compensation  for  persons 
whose  property  is  taken  under  certain 
federally  assisted  programs,  to  provide 
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Improvements  in  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram with  emphasis  on  rehabilitation, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Tower,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency 

The  analysis  presented  by  Mr.  Towir 
is  as  follows: 
Analysis  or  the  Hottstwg  and  Neichbobhood 

Rehabilitation    Act   of    1964    bt    Sematob 

TOWEB 
TITLE    I.     LOW-RENT    HOUSING    III    PBIVATE 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

Sectiona  101-102:  Provide  annual  contri- 
butions to  pro/lde  direct  assistant  to  supple- 
ment rent*  paid  by  low-Income  families 
Unlta  would  be  existing  housing  leased  by 
local  authority  but  operated  and  managed 
by  private  owners.  Rent  assistance  is  p.o- 
vlded  for  30,000  units. 

TITLE    II.    COMPENSATION    OF    CONDEMNEXS 

Sections  201-202.  declaration  of  policy: 
Enunciates  declaration  of  policy  of  Just  com- 
pensation with  the  aim  of  compensating 
owners  of  land  and  their  tenants  as  fully  as 
possible  for  losses  suffered  by  reason  of  fed- 
erally assisted  condemnation  under  any 
housing  or  urban  renewal  statute. 

Section  203.  assurance  of  compensation: 
Extends  assistance  to  tenant  by  assuring  him 
of  supplementary  payment  over  and  above 
compensation  to  owner. 

Section  204.  compensation:  Establishes 
formula  for  compensation  of  tenant  equal  to 
actual  value  of  Interest  or  to  the  net  dimi- 
nution In  actual  value  of  the  Interest  tiken 
or  damaged  Actual  value  will  be  deter- 
mined by  replacement  cost  of  Interest. 
Owne  s  and  tenants  will  be  allowed  reason- 
able attorneys"  fees  incurred  In  securing  such 
compensation. 

Section  235.  payments  before  eviction: 
When  condemning  authority  has  knowledge 
that  property  Is  to  be  taken  or  damaged, 
authority  must  make  advance  payment  of 
90  percent  of  estimated  amount  of  compen- 
sation not  later  than  15  days  after  notice  of 
taking  pacel  or  adjoining  parcel. 

Section  206.  actual  value:  Defines  actual 
value  of  fee  property  as  the  greatest  amount 
a  prospective  purchaser  would  have  offered 
for  the  interest  had  It  been  offered  for  sale 
on  the  date  of  taking 

Actual  value  of  a  tenant's  Interest  In  a 
leasehold  Is  the  greatest  amount  that  would 
be  offered  to  pu-chase  the  tenant's  Interest 
by  a  prospective  assignee  willing  to  assume 
the  obligations  of  the  lease. 

Section  207.  replacement  cost:  Defines  re- 
placement cost  to  Include  moving  expenses, 
costs  of  advertising  and  special  promotions 
Incidental  to  reopening  a  business,  and  attor- 
ney's fees,  commissions,  and  other  costB  In- 
cidental   to   acquiring    new    property. 

Section  208.  taking  and  damage  defined: 
Defines  "damage  "  as  the  consequences  of  the 
exercise  of  eminent  domain  or  zoning  result- 
ing In  a  net  dlmlnuatlon  of  the  actual  value 
of  the  parcel,  and  If  the  parcel  Is  adjacent  to 
a  parcel  taken  In  the  course  of  a  redevelop- 
ment program. 
Sections  209-210:  Technical  provisions. 
Section  211.  application:  Makes  title  ef- 
fective only  for  contract  executed  after  en- 
actment, and  for  public  housing  and  u  ban 
renewal  for  which  there  has  been  submitted 
a  plan  after  enactment 

TITI-E  ni.  UBBAN  RENEWAL 

Section  301(a)  prohibits  assistance  for 
demolition  and  removal  of  buildings  If  objec- 
tives of  renewal  could  be  achieved  by 
rehabilitation. 

(b)  Rehabilitation  loans:  Provides  reha- 
bilitation loan  program  to  owners  and 
tenants  In  an  urban  renewal  area:  residences 
or  businesses,  owner  or  tenant  must  estab- 
lish that  they  are  unable  to  obtain  reha- 
bilitation financing  from  private  lenders  or 


other  Federal  agencies  on  reasonable  terms. 
Terms:  15  years  or  three-fourths  of  remain- 
ing economic  life,  whichever  Is  less;  3-per- 
cent interest;  up  to  cost  of  rehablllUtlon  or 
•  10.000  In  case  of  residential  property,  or 
«50.000  in  case  of  business  property,  which- 
ever Is  less. 

The  section  establishes  »100  million  revolv- 
ing fund  with  additional  $100  million  to  be 
made  available  after  July  1.  1964  and  July  1. 
1985.  a  total  of  $300  million. 

Section  302.  relocation  of  dlsplacees  from 
urban  renewal  areas:  Requires  relocation 
program  for  business  concerns.  In  addition 
to  Individuals,  displaced  by  urban  renewal. 
Provides  for  strict  enforcement  of  relocation 
program,  without  regard  to  race.  etc..  of  dls- 
placees. with  suspension  of  further  advances 
or  payments  as  penalty  for  noncompliance. 

Provides  that  relocation  payments  be  made 
at  time  condemnation  proceedings  are 
commenced. 

Section  303.  local  responsibllltleB  under 
urban  renewal  program : 

(a)  Adds  as  an  element  of  a  workable 
program:  "a  statement  of  anticipated 
zoning  changes  in  the  community  which 
would  serve  to  assist  displaced  business  con- 
cerns in  making  arrangements  for  their 
relocation." 

(b)  Requires  administration  In  evaluating 
workable  program  to  determine  "that  the 
locality  has  adequately  identified  the  goals 
to  be  achieved  with  respect  to  each  element 
of  the  workable  program  and  has  committed 
Itself  to  the  Improvements  (with  respect  to 
each  such  element)  that  will  be  made  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  year." 

(c)  Provides  for  suspension  of  financial 
assistance  If  annual  review  of  workable  pro- 
gram finds  that  locality  has  not  fulfilled  its 
commitments. 

(d)  Authorizes  HHFA  assistance  to  com- 
munities m  developing  self-help  programs  for 
community  Improvements  Including  re- 
habilitation projects  which  require  no  finan- 
cial assistance  as  well  as  self-Uquldatlng  re- 
development projects. 

(e)  As  a  condition  for  approval  or  renewal 
of  a  workable  program,  requires  community 
to  Initiate  and  carry  out  a  study  of  the 
property  assessment  system  to  determine  ( 1 ) 
effect  of  workable  program  and  urban  re- 
newal project  on  property  values,  and  (2) 
extent  to  which  real  estate  taxation  can  be 
used  as  Incentive  to  Improve  properties  and 
a  means  of  financing  local  urban  renewal 
activities. 

(f)  Requires  community  referendum  and 
majority  approval  before  a  local  public 
agency  can  enter  Into  any  contract  for  loan 
or  capital  grants. 

(g)  Declares  congressional  policy  that  lo- 
calities desiring  to  undertake  urban  renewal 
should  be  encouraged  to  obtain  necessary 
financing  from  State  and  local  sources,  pub- 
lic and  private  Also,  gives  priority  to  appli- 
cants for  urban  renewal  assistance  which 
permits  Increases  In  tax  revenues  resulting 
from  redevelopment  to  be  pledged  for  the 
pavment  of  principal  and  Interest  charges  on 
obligations  Issued  for  financing  project,  or 
which  is  otherwise  found  to  have  taken  all 
possible  steps  to  obtain  State  or  local 
financing. 

Section  304.  nonresidential  renewal:  Ter- 
minates grants  for  nonresidential  and  non- 
public renewal;  substitutes  10-year  loans 
at  going  Federal  rate  plus  one-half  of  1 
percent,  up  to  two-thirds  of  net  project  cost. 
Loans  will  bear  no  Interest  for  any  period 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  land  Involved 
Is  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  local 
public  agency  for  redevelopment. 

Section  305(a)  requires.  Insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, competitive  bidding  on  real  estate 
acquired  for  a  project 

(b)    Preference  to  local  developers. 

Section  306.  local  grants-in-aid:  Requires 
that  grant-in-aid  credit  for  streets  within 
urban  renewal  area  consider  the  ratio  that 
traffic    to   and    from    the   area    bears   to   the 


toUl  traffic  with  no  credit  being  allowed  for 
any  portion  of  a  street  outside  of  the  area. 

(b)  Denies  grant-in-aid  credit  to  any  pub- 
lic body  which  has  received  any  grant  or  sub- 
sidy from  the  Federal  Government  with  re- 
spect to  any  demolition,  removal.  Improve- 
ment or  facility,  to  the  extent  of  such  sub- 
sidy or  grant,  with  the  exception  of  Federal 
contributions  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Section  307.  definition  of  local  public 
agency:  Redefines  local  public  agency  to  In- 
clude "any  public  body  exercising  all  of  Its 
functions  relating  to  a  project  as  agent  for 
a  local  government  or  State."" 

TITLE   IV — MISCELLANEOUS 

Section  401.  local  approval  of  low-rent 
housing  sites:  Requires  local  governing  body 
approval  of  sites  for  public  housing  before 
entering  Into  any  contract.  Including  a  pre- 
liminary loan  contract. 

Section  402.  expenses  In  connection  with 
private  organizations:  Prohibits  use  of  any 
Federal  funds  for  urban  renewal  or  public 
housing  to  be  used  for  (1)  dues  or  fees  In 
connection  with  membership  In  a  private 
housing  or  urban  renewal  or  related  organi- 
zation; (2)  travel  or  subsistence  In  connec- 
tion with  attendance  at  meetings  or  confer- 
ences of  such  organizations  except  where  In- 
dividual Is  a  scheduled  speaker  or  has  formal 
official  duties  at  such  meetings  or  confer- 
ences. 

Section  403.  FNMA  purchase  of  conven- 
tional loans:  Authorizes  FNMA  to  purchase 
conventional  mortgages  of  a  quality  gener- 
ally acceptable  to  private  institutional  mort- 
gage Investors. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  THE  TUNGIT- 
HAIDA  JURISDICTIONAL  CLAIMS 
ACT 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  sent  to  the  desk  a  bill,  which  Is 
cosponsored  by  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  BartlettI,  to 
clarify  provisions  of  an  act  passed  in 
1935  authorizing  the  Court  of  Claims  to 
hear  and  determine  claims  of  the  Tlingit- 
Haida  Indians  of  Alaska  for  loss  of  prop- 
erty rights  in  southeastern  Alaska  as  a 
result  of  actions  of  the  United  States. 
The  property  involved  includes  almost 
the  entire  area  of  southeastern  Alaska — 
over  20  million  acres  of  land  covering 
an  area  approximately  350  miles  long 
and  120  miles  wide. 

Subsequent  to  passage  of  the  Claims 
Act.  the  Court  of  Claims  decided  to  di- 
vide the  proceedings  into  two  imrts — 
one  in  which  the  claims  to  the  property 
would  be  adjudicated  and  one  in  which 
the  amount  of  recovery,  if  any.  and  other 
issues  would  be  determined. 

On  October  7. 1959.  the  Court  of  Claims 
issued  its  decision  in  the  first  part  of  the 
proceeding  in  which  it  was  found  that, 
under  terms  of  the  1935  act.  the  Tlinglt 
and  Haida  Indians  of  southeastern 
Alaska  were  entitled  to  compensation  by 
the  Feder8i  Government  for  the  land 
they  claimed.  Meanwhile,  proceedings 
for  the  determination  of  the  amount  of 
the  recovery  have  continued,  and  it  now 
seems  a  judgment  as  to  this  will  be  forth- 
coming shortly. 

As  will  be  realized  from  a  statement  of 
the  large  acreage  involved  In  this  claim 
the  administration  of  funds  received  as 
a  recovery  is  a  matter  of  very  great  im- 
portance. The  area  includes  the  entire 
Tongass  National  Forest,  covering  over 
16  million  acres;  the  entire  Glacier  Bay 
National  Monument,  embracing  2.297.- 
598  acres;  and  the  entire  Annette  Island 


Indian  Reservation  of  86.740  acres.  The 
amount  of  the  recovery  is  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. However,  there  is  reason  to  ex- 
pect it  will  be  a  substantial  sum  of  money. 

Thus,  the  matter  of  the  administra- 
tion of  these  funds  is  important  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  of  even  greater  importance  to  the 
Tlinglt  and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska,  who 
will  be  the  beneficiaries  of  the  fund  cre- 
ated by  this  judgment. 

The  amendment  Senator  B.^rtlett  and 
I  have  introduced  to  the  original  act  is 
designed  to  improve  the  provisions  relat- 
ing to  distribution  of  the  funds  received 
and  determination  of  beneficiaries.  It 
will  prescribe  the  organization  of  a  Cen- 
tral Council  of  the  Tlingit  and  Haida 
Indians,  in  accordance  with  rules  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
to  have  responsibility  for  planning  the 
use  of  funds  received  when  the  recovery 
judgment  is  made.  Under  this  provision 
the  central  council  will  have  statutory 
definition  as  a  body  elected  in  accord- 
ance with  provisions  of  law. 

The  amendment  further  provides  that 
the  funds  recovered  will  be  expended  for 
purpKJses  authorized  by  the  central  coun- 
cil and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

The  existing  law  will  be  changed  by 
this  bill  to  allow  per  capita  payments 
from  the  judgment  fund — a  means  of 
distribution  that  was  prohibited  by  1935 

This  is  legislation  that  has  been  rec- 
ommended for  enactment  by  the  organi- 
zation now  known  as  the  Central  Council 
of  the  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians,  which 
exists  as  a  result  of  actions  taken  by  the 
Indians  voluntarily,  but  not  in  accord- 
ance with  any  prescribed  procedures  for 
election  or  membership.  It  is  the  feel- 
ing of  this  group  that  the  organization 
should  be  more  clearly  defined  and  its 
status  clarified  by  statute. 

The  need  for  clarifying  the  1935  legis- 
lation has  become  apparent  as  it  has 
been  tested  in  the  proceedings  now  com- 
ing to  a  close  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 
Now  that  the  award  of  a  large  siun  of 
money  to  the  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indiaris 
is  imminent  the  potential  beneficiaries 
have  recognized  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  amend  the  law  passed  in  1935  to  insure 
equitable  distribution  of  moneys  received. 
Thus,  this  bill  will  cure  a  defect  of  the 
original  law  which  failed  to  provide  a 
workable  plan  for  administration  of 
sums  recovered  as  a  result  of  its  passage. 

Since  the  jurisdictional  act  was  passed 
in  1935  many  changes  have  taken  place 
among  the  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians 
who  will  be  its  beneficiaries.  Many  of 
these  people  have  moved  away  from  the 
Indian  villages  of  southeastern  Alaska 
and  now  live  in  the  larger  communities 
of  Juneau,  Ketchikan,  Petersburg, 
Wrangell,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
Un'.ted  States  Also,  the  way  of  life  of 
many  of  the  group  has  changed  mark- 
edly in  the  generation  that  has  passed 
since  the  original  law  was  contemplated. 
Indians  of  southeastern  Alaska  may  now 
be  found  practicing  law,  medicine,  engi- 
neering, and  other  learned  professions. 
They  are  foimd  in  the  business  world 
throughout  southeastern  Alaska  and  in 
other  localities  far  from  their  native 
communities.     They  have  served — with 


distinction— in  the  territorial  and  State 
legislatures  and  do  so  now.  The  presi- 
dent of  our  State  senate.  Prank  Perat- 
rovlch.  is  a  Tlinglt  Indian.  Thus,  there 
is  e  different  economic  and  social  aspect 
of  this  matter  than  was  contemplated  in 
the  time  which  nearly  all  Alaskan  natives 
were  found  in  communities  wholly  of 
their  own  blood  engaged  in  the  tradi- 
tional occupations  of  hunting,  fishing, 
and  trapping. 

Thus,  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  new  gen- 
eration, and  to  prepare,  as  wisely  as  pos- 
sible, for  the  administration  of  a  large 
sum  of  money,  Senator  Bartlett  and  I 
hope  early  and  favorable  action  will  be 
taken  upwn  this  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2571)  to  amend  the  act 
of  June  19,  1935  (49  Stat.  388).  as 
amended,  relating  to  the  Tlingit  and 
Haida  Indians  of  Alaska,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Grtiening  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Bart- 
lett), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleague  has  stated  very  well  the  need 
for  this  legislation  we  introduce  today  in 
behalf  of  the  Tlingit-Haida  people  of 
Alaska. 

The  Tlingit-Haida  Jurisdictional  Act. 
passed  almost  30  years  ago  was  well  con- 
ceived for  the  most  part  but  it  was  prem- 
ised on  the  Tllngit-Haidi  people's  con- 
tinuing to  live  in  the  then-existing  In- 
dian communities  and  following  their 
traditional  means  of  livelihood  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  all  now 
changed.  There  are  Tlingit-Haidas  liv- 
ing in  many  of  the  predominantly  non- 
Indian  communities  of  Alaska  as  well  as 
in  other  States.  For  example,  there  are 
considerable  numbers  in  Seattle  and  San 
Francisco.  As  a  result,  the  mode  of  dis- 
tribution of  judgment  money  and  the 
language  specifying  who  is  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  judgment  no  longer 
makes  any  sense. 

Furthermore,  no  provision  was  made 
in  the  original  act  for  establishment  of 
an  ofiBcial  representative  body  to  make 
the  necessary  decisions  as  to  how  the 
judgment  funds  should  be  used  and  dis- 
tributed. This  I  feel  is  one  of  the  most 
urgent  reasons  for  the  bill  my  colleague 
and  I  propose  to  the  Senate  today. 

A  decision  by  the  Court  of  Claims  that 
the  Tlingit-Haida  Indians  should  be 
compensated  for  lands  taken  by  the 
United  States  in  southeastern  Alaska 
has  already  been  reached  and  I  under- 
stand a  determination  of  the  size  of  the 
judgment  will  be  forthcoming  soon.  The 
need  for  enactment  of  our  proposal  is. 
therefore,  immediate  and  pressing. 

Once  the  tribal  governing  body  con- 
templated by  the  legislation  is  estab- 
lished, plans  already  in  the  making  can 
be  implemented  which  I  am  hopeful  will 
bring,  in  one  area,  some  of  the  same 
results  anticipated  by  the  President  In 
his  countrywide  war  on  poverty. 

My  colleague  and  I  are  most  anxious 
that  there  be  hearings  and  action  by  the 
committee  to  which  the  bill  is  referred 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


EXTENSION  OF  PROVISIONS  OP  AU- 
TOMOBILE     DEALERS       DAY      IN 

COURT  Acrr 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  Automobile 
Dealers  Day  in  Court  Act  to  manufactur- 
ers of  and  dealers  in  tractors,  farm 
equipment,  and  farm  implements,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks,  and  that  the 
bill  remain  at  the  desk  until  the  end  of 
the  session  on  Monday  next,  for  cospon- 
sors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  bill  will  be  printed  In  the  Record  and 
held  at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  bill  (S.  2572)  to  extend  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Automobile  Dealers  Day  In 
Court  Act  to  manufacturers  of  and  deal- 
ers In  tractors,  farm  equipment,  and 
farm  Implements,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Morse,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
AmericT,  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (c)  of  section  1  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  supplement  the  antitrust 
laws  of  the  United  States.  In  order  to  balance 
the  power  now  heavily  weighted  In  favor  of 
automobile  manufacturers,  by  enabling  fran- 
chise automobile  dealers  to  bring  suit  In  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  to  recover 
damages  sustained  by  reason  of  the  failure  of 
automobile  manufactvirerB  to  act  In  good 
faith  In  complying  with  the  terma  of  fran- 
chises or  In  terminating  or  not  renewing 
franchises  with  their  dealers",  approved  Au- 
gust 8,  1956  (70  Stat.  1125;  15  U.S.C.  1221). 
are  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"passenger  cars,  trucks,  or  station  wagons", 
wherever  those  words  appear  in  those  sub- 
sections, and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "paasenger  cars,  trucks,  station  wagons, 
tractors,  farm  equipment,  or  farm  imple- 
ments, and  parts  therefor". 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  Inserting  therein.  Immediately  after 
the  section  number  "Sec.  2.",  the  subsection 
designation  "(a) "; 

(2)  Inserting  at  the  end  of  the  text  of 
subsection  (a)  of  such  section,  as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  ( 1) ,  the  following  new 
sentence:  "In  any  such  suit  arising  from 
any  such  failure  which  occurs  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  sentence,  the  plaln- 
tlflr  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  treble  the 
amount  of  the  damages  sustained  by  him 
by  reason  of  such  failure  and  the  cost  of 
suit.";  and 

(3)  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new   subsections: 

"(b)  No  cause  of  action  under  the  provi- 
sions of  thU  Act  shall  be  barred  or  otherwise 
impaired  by  any  release  given  before  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  or 
by  any  voluntary  resignation  of  an  automo- 
bile dealer  of  his  franchise,  whether  made 
before  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection.  If  upon  the  trial  of  such  action 
it  is  determined  that  such  release  or  resig- 
nation was  exacted  from  the  automobile 
dealer  under  circumstances  constituting  eco- 
nomic coercion  or  duress,  or  by  threats  of 
coercion,  retaliation  or  Intimidation,  or  If 
any  sucb  release  or  resignation  was  obtained 
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from  the  automobile  dealer  for  an  Inadequate 
monetary  or  other  consideration.  A  can- 
cellation of  a  franchise,  or  a  resignation  of  a 
franchise  based  In  whole  or  In  part  upon  a 
threat  of  cancellation,  shall  be  deemed  to 
constitute  a  coerced  resignation  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection. 

"(c)    Any     person,     firm,     corporation    or 
association  shall  be  entitled   to  sue  for  and 
have   injunctive   relief   In  any   court   of   the 
United   States  having  Jurisdiction  over  the 
parties    against    threatened    loss   or   damage 
by  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter   when    and    under    the    same    conditions 
and    principles   as    Injunctive   relief   against 
threatened  conduct  that  will   cause  loss  or 
damage  Is  granted  by  courts  of  equity  un- 
der   the    rules   governing   such    proceedings, 
and    upon   the  execution  of  a   proper  bond 
against  damages  for  an  Injunction  Improvl- 
dently  granted,  which  bond  shall  not  In  any 
event  be  for  an  amount  which  would  exceed 
the  automobile  manufacturer's  probable  re- 
covery for  general  damages  on  a  cause  of  ac- 
tion   against    the    automobile    dealer    for    a 
breach  of  the   franchise  by  the  automobile 
dealer's  continuance  In  business  In  the  sale 
of   the  automobile  manufacturer's  products 
after  a  valid  cancellation  or  termination  of 
such  franchise." 

Skc.  3.  Section  4  of  that  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  therein,  immediately  after  the 
section  number  thereof,  the  following  new 
sentence:  "This  Act  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
one  of  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  remedies  for  the  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  such  antitrust  laws  are 
hereby  extended  and  made  applicable  to  acta 
and  omissions  which  constitute  a  cause  of 
action  for  suit  instituted  under  this  Act." 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  INTERNA- 
TIONAL PASSAMAQUODDY  TIDAL 
POWER  PROJECT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr  President.  I  Intro- 
duce on  behalf  of  myself,  my  senior  col- 
league (Mrs.  Smith  1.  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  the  Passamaquoddy- 
St.  John  hydroelectric  project  subject 
to  appropriate  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  This  pro- 
posed legislation  carries  us  one  step 
closer  to  the  realization  of  a  dream  to 
harness  the  tides  of  Passamaquoddy  and 
Cobscook  Bays  in  Maine  and  New  Bruns- 
wick and  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
upper  St.  John  River,  to  the  advantage 
of  Maine,  New  England,  and  the  Marl- 
time  Provinces  of  Canada. 

The  bill,  which  would  authorize  con- 
struction of  the  necessary  civil  works 
and  powerplants  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, construction  of  high  voltage 
transmission  lines  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interipr,  and  marketing  of  the 
power  developed  by  the  project  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  opens  the  way 
to  the  development  of  1  million  k  lowatts 
of  peaking  energy.  250  thousand  kilo- 
watts of  Arm  energy,  and  1  billion 
kilowatt-hours  of  dependable  offpeak 
energy  annually  for  our  northeast  region 
at  prices  one-fourth  lower  than  averare 
rates  in  our  area. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  important  to 
our  region  and  to  the  Nation.  It  has  the 
backing  of  members  of  both  parties,  in 
and  out  of  Maine.  It  is  backed  by  sound 
and  imaginative  engineering  studies;  it 
is  a  feasible  economic  project. 

As  President  Kennedy  said,  when  he 
endorsed  the  project,  July  16.  1963: 

Any  proposed  natural  resource  develop- 
ment must,  of  course,  meet  the  national  In- 


terest test  It  must  strengthen  the  economy 
of  the  whole  Nation  and  enable  America  to 
better  compete  In  the  marketplaces  of  the 
world  The  Passamaquoddy-St.  John  proj- 
ect now  meets  the  national  Interest  test. 
Each  day.  over  a  million  kilowatts  of  power 
surge  in  and  out  of  the  Passamaquoddy  Bay 
Man  needs  only  to  exercise  his  engineering 
ingenuity  to  convert  the  ocean's  surge  into 
a  national  asset 

We  hope  we  can  bring  this  legislation 
to  hearings  this  session,  so  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  project  can  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Congress.  We  also  hope  that 
our  Government  and  that  of  Canada  will 
negotiate  an  agreement  on  an  equitable 
sharing  of  the  benefits  from  this  com- 
bined project.  When  such  an  agree- 
ment is  reached  we  will  be  in  a  position 
to  give  final  authorization  to  Quoddy- 
St.  John,  and  a  potential  asset  can  be 
transformed   Into  a   national  benefit. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  Secretary  of  In- 
terior Udall.  the  members  of  his  Depart- 
ment, to  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  to 
the  Department  of  State  for  the  tech- 
nical advice  they  have  given  us  on  this 
legislation.  Since  President  Kennedy 
referred  the  1961  International  Joint 
Commission  Report  on  the  proposed 
Passamaquoddy  project  to  Secretary 
Udall.  we  have  enjoyed  the  closest  coop- 
eration and  assistance  as  we  have 
worked  to  make  our  dream  a  reality. 
The  combination  of  technical  skill,  im- 
agination, vision,  and  enthusiasm  we 
have  encountered  has  given  us  great 
courage  in  the  pursuit  of  this  goal  of 
new  opportunities  for  our  region,  and  for 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  bill  lie 
at  the  desk  for  24  hours  to  permit  other 
Senators  to  become  cosponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  bill  <S.  2573)  to  authorize  the 
international  Passamaquoddy  tidal 
power  project,  including  hydroelectric 
power  development  of  the  upper  St. 
John  River,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Muskh  *for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Smith  >.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


Nothing  in  my  joint  resolution  is  in- 
tended to  change  our  Nation's  policy 
against  the  establishment  of  a  state- 
controlled  church  or  to  modify  the  prin- 
ciples of  separation  of  church  and  state 
as  our  founders  intended  them. 

I  introduce  this  joint  resolution  in  the 
hope  that  Congress  will  act  to  reaffirm 
our  Nation's  longstanding  belief  in  a 
Divine  Being. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  160) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  provide 
that  nothing  in  the  Constitution  shall 
ever  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  recog- 
nition of  Almighty  God.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Edmondson,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


PROPOSED    AMENDMENT    OP    CON- 
STITUTION   RELATING    TO    REC- 
OGNITION OP  ALMIGHTY  GOD 
Mr.     EDMONDSON.     Mr.    President, 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  providing  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.    I  do  this  out  of  a  sincere  con- 
cern over  recent  trends  which  have  de- 
veloped in  our  country  denying  public 
recognition  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being. 

Many  thousands  of  Oklahomans  share 
this  concern.  As  their  representative  to 
the  U.S.  Senate,  I  feel  a  responsibility 
to  request  that  the  Congress  consider  this 
problem  and  take  whatever  action  is 
needed  to  restore  the  traditional  founda- 
tions of  religion  to  our  public  institu- 
tions. 


AGRICULTURAL      ACT      OF      1964— 

AMENDMENTS    (AMENDMENT   NO. 

436) 

Mr.  AIKEN  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  <H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  increased 
consumption  of  cotton,  to  maintain  the 
income  of  cotton  producers,  to  provide  a 
special  research  program  designed  to 
lower  costs  of  production,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment (No.  437) .  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him.  to  House  bill  6196,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed.  

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  REPORT 
APPROPRIATION  BILLS.  ETC. 
Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  ad- 
journments or  recesses  of  the  Senate  dur- 
ing the  2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress, 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  be, 
and  it  is  hereby,  authorized  to  report 
appropriation  bills.  Including  joint  res- 
olutions, with  accompanying  notices  of 
motions  to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule 
XVI  for  the  purpose  of  offering  certain 
amendments  to  such  bills  or  joint  resolu- 
tions, which  proposed  amendments  shall 
be  printed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered.   

PROPOSED    AMENDMENT   OP    RULE 

VII— ADDITIONAL       COSPONSORS 

OF  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  at  Its 
next  printing.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  names  of  Senators  Burdick, 
Moss,  Proxmire,  and  Humphrey  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  297)  to  amend  rule  VII  to  per- 
mit morning  business  statements  or 
comments  for  3  minutes,  which  I  sub- 
mitted, on  behalf  of  myself  and  other 
Senators,  on  February  10  1964. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


PERSECUTION  OF  JEWS  IN  RUSSIA 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
ports broadcast  here  this  morning  from 
Moscow  that  nine  Russian  Jews  have 
been  sentenced  to  death  for  so-called 
economic  crimes  and  that  their  alleged 
ringleader  had  been  secretly  tried  and 
executed  2  weeks  ago  are  enough  to  send 
a  shudder  of  horror  throughout  the  civi- 
lized world. 

This  time  there  can  be  little  doubt 
whatever  that  Jews  were  deliberately 
singled  out.  The  official  newspaper  Iz- 
vestia  made  a  point,  in  its  report  at  the 
opening  of  the  trial,  of  stating  defiantly 
that  the  leading  defendants  were  Jews. 
Other  Soviet  newspapers  have,  as  an 
outgrowth  of  the  economic  arrests  and 
trials,  also  openly  expressed  hostility  to 
the  Jewish  people  and  have  used  hate- 
ful caricatures  and  malicious  language 
to  describe  Jews. 

This  kind  of  anti-Jewish  agitation  by 
government-controlled  newspapers  in  a 
country  where  anti-Semitism  is  as  deeply 
rooted  as  it  is  in  the  U.S.S.R.  could  well 
be  the  forerunner  of  even  more  wide- 
spread oppression  and  persecution,  un- 
less the  world  appeals  and  protests  loudly 
enough,  often  enough,  and  long  enough 
to  make  the  Kremlin  call  a  halt  to  this 
inhuman  persecution. 

Soviet  Jews  underwent  intense  suffer- 
ing during  World  War  II  and  under 
Stalin's  rule.  Over  the  past  3  years.  So- 
viet press  coverage  of  so-called  economic 
crimes  has  revealed  that  Jews  are  being 
jailed  and  condemned  in  exceptionally 
large  numbers  and  with  unusual  feroc- 
ity. Between  July  1,  1961,  and  July  1, 
1963,  140  persons  have  been  executed 
for  economic  offenses,  and  about  half  of 
these  unfortunate  victims  have  been 
Jews.  This  is  an  extraordinarily  high 
percentage,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Jews 
number  only  1.1  percent  of  the  total  So- 
viet population. 

Soviet  persecution  of  Jews  Is  also  tak- 
ing the  form  of  religious  and  cultural 
repression,  the  peremptory  closing  of 
synagogues  and  Jewish  cemeteries,  and 
the  banning  of  many  ritual  practices.  In- 
cluding the  baking  of  matzoh,  or  un- 
leavened bread,  for  the  Passover.  No 
prayer  books  are  printed,  and  all  cul- 
tural activity  is  repressed.  From  1948  to 
1963.  only  six  books  in  Yiddish  have  been 
published:  all  Yiddish  theaters  have 
been  closed;  and  there  are  no  Jewish 
schools  and  no  Jewish  organizations. 
There  is  intense  pressure  on  the  Jewish 
community  of  some  3  million  souls,  which 
is  isolated  from  other  Jewish  communi- 
ties in  other  countries.  No  emigration 
Is  permitted,  not  even  to  join  families  In 
Israel  or  other  countries.  Soviet  Jews 
are  restricted  by  quotas  and  are  singled 
out  In  official  documents,  such  as  identi- 
fication cards  with  a  large  J  stamped  on 
them.  They  are  regarded  as  a  nation- 
ality, but  are  accorded  none  of  the  privil- 
eges that  nationalities  enjoy  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  current  emphasis  on  Jews  in  the 
prosecution  of  so-called  economic  crimes 
is  unmistakable,  and  the  anti-Jewish 
overtones  in  official  publications  Is  giving 
strength  to  traditional  and  existing  antl- 
semitlsm.  Soviet  Jews  are  being  made 
the  scapegoats  for  the  Kremlin's  eco- 


nomic blunders,  and  their  position  is  be- 
coming increasingly  dangerous.  Our 
protests  and  those  of  all  organizations 
and  fairmlnded  people  throughout  tne 
world  must  continue  to  be  heard  loudly 
and  clearly  In  Moscow.  Chairman 
Khrushchev  and  his  assoc'.ates  must  be 
told  time  suid  again  that  the  world  con- 
demns such  pereecution  for  economic 
crimes  as  a  throwback  to  the  days  of 
barbarism,  and  that  It  will  not  stand  by 
idly  while  a  people  are  being  destroyed. 
I  ask  that  a  newspaper  article  and 
an  editorial  in  this  coiuiection  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Soviet  Said  to  Doom  Nine  in  Big  Fraud  Ring 
(By  Theodore  Shabad) 
Moscow,  February  26. — Nine  persons  have 
been  sentenced  to  death  as  members  of  a 
Moscow  fraud  ring  Involving  Soviet  officials, 
according  to  reliable  sources. 

Four  others  have  been  given  15-year  Jail 
terms  and  about  10  others  lesser  prison  sen- 
tences after  a  2-month  trial  of  23  persons, 
all  of  whom  were  found  guilty  of  having  par- 
ticipated In  a  private-enterprise  ring.  Eight- 
een of  the  accused  are  imderstood  to  be 
Jews. 

It  was  not  known  how  many  of  the  nine 
sentenced  to  death  were  Jews  and  whether 
they  included  the  ringleader.  Identified  as 
Shakerman,  who  received  a  separate  death 
sentence  earlier  this  month.  The  only  other 
members  of  the  ring  who  have  been  identi- 
fied In  the  press  are  Rolfman  and  Galperln, 
both  Jewish  names. 

The  ring  was  said  to  have  netted  3  million 
rubles  ($3.3  million)  by  using  mental  pa- 
tients to  produce  knitted  goods,  which  were 
then  sold  through  Illegal  retail  outlets  In 
marketplaces  and  railway  stations. 

The  illegal  shops  and  vast  supplies  of  raw 
materials  were  obtained  by  bribing  Soviet 
offlcialc. 

In  an  appeal  to  Premier  Khrushchev,  made 
public  February  17,  a  group  of  distinguished 
Western  citizens.  Including  six  Nobel  Prize 
winners,  expressed  concern  that  about  half 
of  those  executed  In  the  Soviet  Union  for 
economic  crimes  in  the  last  3  years  were 
Jews. 

Soviet  authorities  have  steadfastly  denied 
that  the  nationality  of  the  accused  in  crimes 
of  embezzlement,  bribery,  theft  of  state  prop- 
erty and  so  forth  had  any  bearing  on  the 
cases. 

Last  October  Izvestla.  the  Government 
newspaper  demanded  a  major  show  trial  of 
the  Shakerman  ring  as  a  deterrent  against 
economic  crimes  which  have  shown  no  Indi- 
cation of  declining  despite  the  imposition  of 
the  death  sentence  since  1961. 

Izvestla  Identified  some  of  the  Jewish  ac- 
cused by  name  and  added. 

"We  mention  the  Jewish  surnames  •  •  • 
because  we  pay  no  heed  to  malicious  slander 
that  is  being  stirred  up  In  the  Western  press 
from  time  to  time.  It  is  not  Jews.  Russians, 
Tartars  or  Ukrainians  who  will  stand  trial — 
criminals  will  stand  trial. 

trial  closed  to  public 
Plans  for  a  show  trial  were  shelved,  pre- 
sumably because  of  the  Involvement  of  bribe- 
taking Soviet  officials.  When  the  trial 
opened  without  publicity  late  December,  the 
public  and  Western  newsmen  were  not  ad- 
mitted. 

Outsiders  were  understood  to  have  been 
barred  from  the  courtroom  because  the 
bribetakers  were  to  be  Identified  during  tes- 
timony. 

railroad  officials  involved 
The  officials  are  known  to  Include  two  for- 
mer masters  of  the  Kxirsk  Railroad  Station. 


one  of  the  busiest  railroad  stations  of  the 
Soviet  capital. 

They  were  given  7-year  prison  terms  last 
September  for  having  accepted  1,300  rubles 
($1,443)  and  other  gifts  from  the  Shaker- 
man ring.  In  return  build  two  market  stalls 
to  retail  Its  Illegally  manufactured  wares  on 
the  main  square  In  front  of  the  station  and  a 
third  In  the  main  waiting  room. 

The  Western  expression  of  concern  over 
Jewish  Involvement  In  the  economic  crimes 
was  contained  In  the  appeal  urging  better 
treatment  of  the  Soviet  Union's  2^2  million 
Jews.  The  appeal  dated  December  2,  was 
made  public  by  Bertrand  Russell,  the  British 
philosopher,  after  no  reply  had  been  received 
from  Mr.  Khrushchev. 

The  signer's  told  the  Soviet  Premier  they 
hoped  Soviet  Jews  would  "be  permitted  full 
cultural  lives,  religious  freedom  and  rights 
of  a  national  group.  In  practice  as  well  as  in 
law." 

The  Nobel  Prize  winners  who  Joined  the 
appeal  were  Dr.  Max  Born  of  West  Germany. 
Francois  Maurlac  of  France.  Lord  Boyd  Orr 
of  Britain,  Prof.  Louis  C.  Pauling  of  the 
United  States  and  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer. 


Russian  Economic  Crimes 
London  (JTA). — The  death  penalty  for 
11  Jews  who  faced  a  long  secret  trial  In  Mos- 
cow on  charges  of  "economic  crimes"  was 
requested  by  the  prosecution  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  trial,  according  to  reports 
reaching  here  from  Moscow.  Another  Jew 
Involved  in  this  trial,  listed  as  Shakerman. 
had  already  been  sentenced  to  death  earlier 
In  the  week  as  the  "ring  leader"  of  the  group. 

For  each  of  the  12  non-Jews  Involved  In 
the  trial  the  prosecution  asked  prison  terms 
of  15  years.  The  sentences  for  the  23  are 
expected  to  be  Issued  within  a  few  days,  the 
Moscow  reports  Indicated.  The  trial,  origi- 
nally expected  to  be  a  "show  trial,"  lasted 
several  weeks  and  was  held  In  camera. 

Izvestla,  official  organ  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, revealed  that  the  accused  were  ar- 
rested following  a  denunciation  to  the  police 
by  a  relative  of  Shakerman,  whom  the  news- 
paper described  as  a  "former  doctor."  The 
arrests  were  made  last  October,  according  to 
the  newspaper,  which  claimed  that  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  group  were  Jewish,  naming 
them  as  Shakerman,  Rolfman.  Galperln.  and 
Braslavsky.  Izvestla  had  charged  that  the 
defendants  were  part  of  a  ring  which  operat- 
ed a  subrosa  knitting  mill  In  the  workshop 
of  a  neurological  Institute  In  a  Moscow  sub-, 
urb.  The  group  allegedly  acquired  58  knit- 
ting machines  and  460  tons  of  raw  wool 
from  Illegal  sources  and  the  goods  allegedly 
were  sold  at  market  and  train  stations  with 
the  compliance  of  agents  of  a  government 
unit  who  allegedly  had  been  bribed. 

In  calling  for  a  "show  trial."  Izvestla  said 
It  was  citing  the  fact  that  some  of  the  de- 
fendants were  Jews  "because  we  do  not  pay 
attention  to  malicious  slanders  aroused  in 
the  Western  press  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  tried  as  criminals — not  as  Jews,  Ru»- 
slans.  Tartars  or  Ukrainians." 

Since  July  1961,  when  death  sentences 
were  reintroduced  In  the  Soviet  Union  for 
economic  crimes.  It  Is  estimated  that  around 
190  persons  have  been  tried,  convicted  and 
executed  on  such  charges.  Of  these,  at 
least  95  were  reported  to  have  had  obviously 
Jewish  names  and  11  others  were  thought 
to  be  Jewish. 

From  Rostov  It  was  reported  that  a  Jew 
was  arrested  for  allegedly  possessing  various 
souvenir  articles  that  had  purportedly  come 
from  Israel.  The  report  of  his  arrest  ap- 
peared m  the  local  Soviet  newspaper  "Vet- 
chemaya  Rostov." 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  New  York  for  his 
protest  against  the  anti-Semitism  which 
is  occurring  and  has  occurred  for  so  long 
in  the  Soviet  Union.    This  matter  should 
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come  to  the  attention  of  all  of  us.  and  I 
am  glad  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
again  brought  it  to  our  attention. 


THE  INIQUITOUS  CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  so- 
called  civil  rights  bill,  which  has  already- 
passed  the  House,  is  vicious  and  uncon- 
stitutional. The  dangers  of  this  bill 
should  be  recognized  by  people  in  every 
region  and  section  of  this  great  Nation 
of  ours. 

The  Jackson  Daily  News,  of  Jackson. 
Miss.,  on  Saturday.  February  8.  1964. 
published  an  editorial  entitled  'The 
Iniquitous  Civil  Rights  Bill."  which  I 
should  like  to  share  with  other  Members 
of  the  Senate.  Therefore.  I  ask  unaxii- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Jackaon  (Mlas.)   Dally  News.  Feb. 

8.   1964) 

The  Iniquitous  Civil  Rights  Bill 

To   dlscusB   the   so-called   civil    rights   bill 

and  be  forced  to  use  the  words  "civil  rights" 

Is  In  Itself  a  victory  for  totalltarlans  In  our 

midst.     For  the   legislation   being   advanced 

In   Congress   under   this   label   constitutes   a 

denial  of  cherished  rights.  Including  even  the 

right  of  freedom  of  speech,  states  Thurman 

Sensing,    executive    vice     president    of     the 

Southern  States  Industrial  CouncU. 

US.  Representative  Howard  Smith  of  Vir- 
ginia, chairman  of  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee, Is  one  leader  who  clearly  understands 
the  nature  of  this  legislation.  In  a  recent 
comment  on  television,  he  pointed  out  that 
outspoken  opposition  to  forced  association, 
after  enactment  of  such  legislation,  could 
result  In  federally  ordered  detention. 

Perhaps  too  much  attention  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  narrow  Integration  aspects  of 
the  civil  rights  law— the  power  to  police  res- 
taurant owners  and  shopkeepers  The  evils 
of  this  legislation  extend  to  far  more  sensi- 
tive areas  than  to  who  shall  occupy  a  chair 
at  a  restaurant  counter. 

To  understand  the  totalitarian  nature  and 
alms  of  the  civil  rights  bill  It  Is  best  to  go 
to  the  arguments  of  the  extremists  who  sup- 
port It.  One  of  these  supporters  Is  Arthur 
Waskow  of  the  Peace  Research  Institute, 
who  Is  on  record  as  seeking  an  International 
police  force  and  American  disarmament,  Mr. 
Sensing  points  out. 

Wrltln'<  In  the  New  York  Review  of  Books. 
Mr  Waskow  halls  the  civil  rights  bill  for 
being  tou(;h.  He  says  that  It  Is  even  tougher 
than  Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy 
wanted  It  to  be.  gleefully  citing  the  fact 
that  It  Includes  a  provision  for  the  Attorney 
General  'to  obtain  Injunctions  against  State 
and  local  police"  and  to  remove  so-called 
civil  rights  defendants  from  State  courts 
Mr  Waskow  points  out  that  these  provisions 
■would  encourage  the  Negro  movement  to 
develop  sit-ins  and  other  nonviolent  tech- 
niques." 

Another  way  of  putting  this  Is  that  the 
provisions  of  the  civil  rights  bill  would  en- 
courage revolution  Irv  the  streets  of  America 
In  addition,  as  Mr.  Waskow  happily  points 
out.  the  police  authority  of  communities  and 
StUes  would  be  subject  to  Federal  supervi- 
sion, and  State  courts  would  be  denied  Juris- 
diction In  any  case  where  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment so  pleased  This  is  absolutism,  to 
\»se  the  classic  word,  or  what  moderns  know 
as  totalitarian  government  It  Is  govern- 
ment such  as  Hitler  and  Stalin  wanted  gov- 
ernment to  be.  adds  Mr    Sensing. 

Mr    Waskow  openly  discusses  the  possible 
elTecu  of   civil   rights   legislation,  saying  at 


one  paint  that  "a  large  Federal  police  force 
would  have  to  be  organized  to  enforce  these 
laws  with  a  firm  hand." 

The  whole  outlook  of  the  extreme  civil 
rights  attitude  Is  alien  to  American  tradi- 
tions. Consider  the  viewpoint  of  Jack  Green- 
berg,  counsel  for  the  NAACP's  legal  defense 
and  education  fund,  who  Is  pushing  for  the 
civil  rights  bill  before  Congress. 

Writing  In  the  Columbia  Law  Review,  with 
coauthor  A.  R.  Shallt,  Mr.  Greenberg  praised 
establishment  of  "a  supranational  author- 
ity to  guarantee  fundamental  rights  taking 
precedence  over  national  law."  He  says  that 
this  kind  of  action  has  the  potential  of  In- 
fusing In  the  United  States  "a  new,  perhaps 
Invigorating  strain  of  authority."  In  short, 
they  want  the  civil  rights  cause  to  be  an 
opening  wedge  for  the  subordination  of 
American  law  to  the  decisions  of  an  inter- 
national agency. 

From  these  comments  by  Messrs.  Was- 
kow. Greenberg.  and  Shallt.  it  is  possible  to 
see  the  grand  object  that  the  so-called  civil 
rights  movement  has  in  pushing  legislation 
In  Congress.  Behind  this  movement  Is  the 
desire  to  level  the  constitutional  structure 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  built  around 
States  rlghU  and  State  authority,  and.  In 
process,  to  cloak  agitators  and  street  revo- 
lutionaries with  immunity  from  local  regu- 
lation or  State  Jurisdiction  in  any  way. 

If  the  civil  rights  bill  Is  enacted  by  Con- 
gress, much  more  will  be  lost  than  the  right 
of  a  storeowner  or  motel  operator  to  choose 
his  customers  or  citizens  to  select  their  as- 
sociates. What  would  be  scrapped  with  pas- 
sage of  a  civil  rights  bill  would  be  the  local 
and  State  authority  that  prevents  totali- 
tarianism by  dividing  power. 

At  the  same  time,  the  most  radical  ele- 
ments in  America,  who  want  U.S.  sovereignty 
diluted,  would  gain  a  legal  shield  behind 
which  they  would  be  free  to  undermine  the 
Republic,  Is  the  sound  warning  by  the  astute 
observer.  Mr.  Sensing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Bayh 
in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


lOU  NO.  11 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I 
refer  to  the  investor-owned  utilities  as 
lOU's  for  two  reasons.  One  is  obvious. 
A  second  reason  is  that  the  lOU's  are 
indeed  indebted  to  an  American  public 
which  they  have  misled  and  overcharged. 
Exorbitant  profit  of  electric  power  com- 
panies increases  as  their  regulation 
decreases. 

Today  I  wish  to  discuss  the  Virginia 
Electric  &  Power  Co.  situation,  to  which 
I  made  previous  reference,  on  February 
20.  in  lOU  No.  8. 

There  are  other  States,  including  my 
own.  where  the  ratepayer  is  being  over- 
charged more  than  he  is  in  Virginia. 
But  the  Vepco  story  illustrates  the  seem- 
ingly helpless  situation  of  citizens  in 
States  where  the  regulatory  commission 
is  not  active  in  their  behalf.  Perhaps 
the  "case  history"  approach  will  help 
ratepayers  organize  into  electric  con- 
sumer groups,  assist  legislators  in  their 
oversight  of  utilities,  and  encourage  reg- 


ulators to  be  more  mindful  of  consumer 
interests. 

The  February  22  issue  of  the  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot  carried  an  article  by 
Staff  Writer  Raymond  L.  Bancroft  which 
was  based  on  his  interview  with  the 
chairman  of  Virginia's  State  Corporation 
Commission.  I  shall  insert  this  article 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  At  this  point,  however.  I 
would  like  to  read  the  first  four  para- 
graphs of  this  article: 

Norfolk. — The  chairman  of  the  State  Cor- 
poration Commission  said  Friday  a  Montana 
Senator  had  no  business  criticizing  the  SCC 
for  its  regulation  of  electric  rates  In  Virginia. 

"I  wouldn't  stir  up  anything  now,"  SCC 
Chairman  Ralph  T.  Catterall  told  the  Vlr- 
glnlan-Pllot  in  a  telephone  interview  fr«n 
Richmond. 

"Vepco  (Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co.) 
Is  trying  to  borrow  some  money  In  Wall 
Street."  Catterall  added. 

He  said  unfavorable  publicity  at  this  time 
might  cause  the  Interest  rate  on  the  loan 
to  go  up  and  thU  might  have  to  be  "passed 
on  to  the  consumer." 

Mr.  President,  the  commission  chair- 
man's wish  that  nothing  be  stirred  up, 
because  of  the  effect  publicity  might 
have  on  the  market,  reminded  me  of  a 
similar  statement,  which  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  GrueningI  will 
remember.  An  editorial  in  Electrical 
World  read,  in  part,  as  follows: 

What  Is  most  to  be  feared  from  Washing- 
ton this  session  Is  the  threatened  investiga- 
tion of  electric  light  and  power  companies, 
and  particularly  holding  companies,  by 
a  senatorial  committee  headed  by  Senator 
Walsh,  of  MonUna.  Not  necessarily  t)ecause 
of  any  shortcomings  of  the  electric  light  and 
power  Industry  as  a  whole,  for  It  has  an 
admirable  record,  but  because  of  the  detri- 
mental effect  of  the  publicity  on  the  security 
market. 

Mr.  President,  that  editorial,  which 
Senator  Oruening  included  in  his  book. 
"The  Public  Pays,"  was  printed  in  1927. 
Then,  as  now.  electric  company  profits 
were  exorbitant.  Then,  as  now,  the  hope 
was  expressed  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  would  not  investigate  the 
companies.  In  1927  it  was  a  spokesman 
for  the  lO'l's  who  hoped  nothing  would 
be  done.  But  in  1964  that  hope  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  chairman  of  a  commission 
which  is  charged  with  regulating  utili- 
ties. 

The  suggestion  was  made,  by  the  Vir- 
ginia commission  chairman,  that  un- 
favorable publicity  might  result  in  in- 
creased interest  rates,  and  thus  higher 
utility  bills.  Consumers  were,  in  effect, 
advised  to  be  quiet,  if  they  knew  what 
was  good  for  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  public  has  the  right 
to  know  answers  to  some  obvious  ques- 
tions. In  my  February  20  speech,  I  not- 
ed that  during  the  1953  Vepco  rate  in- 
crease hearing,  the  Virginia  State  Cor- 
poration Commission  had  accepted  the 
company's  statement  that  it  would  save 
only  a  modest  amount  of  money  by 
switching  from  monthly  to  bimonthly 
billing.  The  Commission  thus  overruled 
Arlington  County,  which  had  protested 
the  rate  increase  and  asserted  that  an- 
ticipated expenses  by  the  company 
should  be  reduced  because  of  savings  to 
be  anticipated  from  bimonthly  billing. 
I  noted  that,  in  1960,  the  chairman  of 


the  Board  of  Vepco  was  quoted,  by  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  as  saying  that  bi- 
monthly billing  had  saved  the  company 
$2  million  the  previous  year. 

I  have  since  learned  that  the  company 
subsequently  has  saved  even  more  than 
$2  million  a  year.  A  June  20,  1962.  let- 
ter to  shareowners,  from  Vepco,  includes 
this  statement  by  the  company  presi- 
dent: 

Of  particular  significance  is  the  fact  that 
we  pioneered  and  have  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive bimonthly  meter  reading  and  bill- 
ing programs  In  the  country,  which  results 
in  annual  savings  of  about  $2',2  million. 

Yet  a  Virginia  ratepayer  was  told  this 
year,  in  a  letter  from  the  State  Corpora- 
tion Commission,  that: 

We  do  not  have  any  specific  information 
concerning  the  amount  of  money  saved  by 
the  Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co.  by  the  use 
of  bimonthly  billing. 

Mr.  President,  consumers  and  regula- 
tors alike,  in  Virginia  and  in  other  States, 
have  been  too  quiet,  too  long.  Utility 
costs,  including  taxes,  have  been  cut. 
Much  of  these  savings  has  not  been 
passed  on  to  the  consiuners.  A  leading 
business  publication,  Forbes  magazine, 
had  this  to  say  in  its  January  1,  1962, 
issue : 

The  utilities  are  not  like  other  industries. 
With  more  capacity  than  they  need,  utility 
men  have  been  able  to  use  their  newer,  more 
efHcient  capacity  for  base  loads.  The  peak 
loads  they  can  handle  with  older,  less  ef- 
ficient equipment,  or.  better  still,  with 
cheaper  power  purchased  from  neighboring 
utilities  As  a  result,  they  have  been  able  to 
make  Impressive  reductions  In  costs,  an 
achievement  reflected  in  part  in  the  steady 
contraction  of  the  industry's  operating  ratio 
(i.e..  operating  expenses  as  a  p?rcent  of  rev- 
enues) between  1955  and  1960  from  46.9  to 
44.8  percent. 

Utility  profits  have  gotten  a  boost,  too. 
from  a  bookkeeping  situation:  the  so-called 
flowthrough  accounting.  Under  flow- 
through,  tax  savings  resulting  from  rapid 
depreciation  flow  through  to  profits.  This 
despite  the  fact  that  one  day  the  Industry 
may  have  to  pay  the  taxes  deferred  and  the 
rate  commissions  may  have  to  grant  com- 
pensatory rate  Increases.  In  1961.  under 
pressure  from  their  State  rate  commUslons. 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  Phllad°lphla 
Electric  Co..  and  Virginia  Electric  &  Power 
Co.  have  converted  to  the  new  accounting 
method,  often  with  spectacular  Impact  on 
earnings. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  Vepco  con- 
sumers who  should  have  benefited  from 
flowthrough,  but  did  not.  are  warned  not 
to  rock  the  beat,  to  keep  quiet,  otherwise 
their  rates  might  be  increased.  They 
receive  letters  from  the  State  regulatory 
agency  assuring  them  that  "any  reduc- 
tion in  expenses  made  by  a  regulated 
public  service  corporation  benefits  the 
ratepayer."  But  how  are  consumers  to 
receive  these  benefits,  in  Virginia  or  in 
any  other  State,  unless  the  regulatory 
body  acts  in  their  behalf?  And  how  will 
the  State  regulatory  body  act  if  it  d:es 
not  even  know  how  much  money  the 
utility,  which  it  is  supposed  to  regulate, 
is  saving  by  techniques  such  as  bi- 
monthly billing,  the  matter  to  which  I 
referred  in  my  February  20  speech? 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  Virginia 
ratepayers  wrote  me  their  reaction  to  my 
February  20  speech. 


A  minister  in  the  Tidewater  section 
of  Virginia  said : 

Many  like  myself  have  been  aware  of  the 
terrible  burden  of  excessive  rates  but  are 
powerless  to  act. 

An  editor  said : 

All  too  long  the  people  of  Virginia  had  to 
suffer  excessive  utility  charges  without  re- 
lief. 

A  military  officer  wrote : 

I  was  delighted  when  I  read  In  the  news- 
paper your  comments  on  the  Virginia  Elec- 
tric &  Power  Co.  and  do  hope  that  this  will 
not  stop  without  some  type  of  action  being 
taken. 

Similar  sentiments  were  expressed  in 
the  other  letters  I  received. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  emphasize  that 
I  have  chosen  to  discuss  a  particular 
company  only  because,  in  this  way,  the 
consumers  can  better  understand  the  de- 
fects in  the  regulatory  procedure.  Ac- 
cording to  the  February  21  issue  of  the 
Value  Line,  an  investment  survey  pub- 
lished by  Arnold  Bernhard  &  Co.  of  New 
York,  the  composite  price  gain  for  Vepco 
during  the  past  3  months  was  a  spectac- 
ular 14  percent.  A  few  other  companies 
scored  even  greater  gains.  A  survey  of 
overcharges  was  conducted  last  year  by 
the  National  Rural  Eiectric  Cooperative 
Association,  using  data  and  accounting 
procedures  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, and  covering  the  5-year  period 
from  1956  to  1960.  According  to  this 
svirvey  Vepco  overcharged — over  and 
above  a  6-percent  rate  of  return — its  cus- 
tomers a  total  of  $83,619,000  during  the 
5  years.  But  at  least  one  of  38  e'ectric 
utilities  Initially  surveyed  by  NRECA 
obtained  an  even  greater  benefit.  Some 
other  companies  received  an  even  larger 
rate  of  return  than  Vepco — the  domi- 
nant lOU  in  my  State,  the  Montana  Pow- 
er Co. — enjoys  the  most  exorbitant  prof- 
it of  any  major  electric  company. 

It  is  my  intention  to  provide  other 
case  histories,  similar  to  the  Vepco  story, 
in  subsequent  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record,  immediate- 
ly following  these  remarks,  the  full  text 
of  the  Virginian-Pilot  article  to  which  I 
referred,  an  excerpt  from  the  record 
made  in  1953  before  the  Virginia  State 
CorpKjration  Commission  prior  to  its 
granting  a  rate  increase  to  Vepco  and  the 
November  6,  1963.  memorandum  to  the 
Arlington  County  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission, from  the  commission's  execu- 
tive assistant. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article, 
excerpt,  and  memorandum  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Vlrglnlan-Pllot,  Feb.  22,   1964] 

SCC  Chiet  Defends  Regulation  or  Vepco 

(By  Raymond  L.  Bancroft) 

NoRTOLK.— The  chairman  of  the  State  Cor- 
poration Commission  said  Friday  a  Montana 
Senator  had  no  business  criticizing  the  SCC 
for  its  regulation  of  electric  rates  In  Virginia. 

"I  wouldn't  stir  up  anything  now,"  SCC 
Chairman  Ralph  T.  Catterall  told  the  Vlr- 
ginian-Pllot  In  a  telephone  interview  from 
Richmond. 

"Vepco  (Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co  )  Is 
trying  to  borrow  some  money  In  Wall  Street." 
Catterall  added. 

He  said  unfavorable  publicity  at  this  time 
might  cause  the  Interest  rate  on  the  loan  to 


go  up  and  this  might  have  to  be  passed  on 
to  the  consumer. 

Senator  Lee  Metcalf,  Democrat,  of  Mon- 
tana, claimed  Thursday  In  a  Senate  speech 
that  the  SCC  had  let  Vepco  enjoy  excessive 
earnings  in  recent  years  without  major  cus- 
tomer rate  reductions. 

Vepco  headquarters  in  Richmond  had  no 
comment  on  Metcalf's  speech,  but  a  spokes- 
man added :  "We're  studying  It." 

The  power  company  spokesman  confirmed 
Vepco's  Intent  to  sell  850,000  shares  of  com- 
mon stock  In  May  to  finance  Its  $95  million 
1964  construction  program  approved  by  com- 
pany directors  Friday  afternoon. 

The  board  also  declared  a  26-cent-a -share 
common  stock  dividend  for  Its  1963  fourth 
quarter  activities.  The  dividend  matched 
the  previous  quarterly  payment. 

Catterall  took  lEsue  with  Senator  Mer- 
CALF's  statements  that  Vepco's  proflU  were 
excessive. 

"It  depends  on  how  you  figure  those 
profits,"  he  said.  "No  two  companies  are 
similar.  We  look  at  their  earnings  every 
year." 

Asked  If  he  had  the  latest  Vepco  profit 
totals,  Catterall  said  he  couldn't  remember 
those  figures. 

But  the  SCC  chairman  referred  to  a  section 
of  the  commission's  annual  report  to  the 
Governor  which  related  how  electric  rates 
have  been  cut  In  recent  years. 

The  SCC  report  stated:  "In  spite  of  the 
continuing  rise  In  prices  and  wages,  few 
utilities  have  increased  their  rates.  Electric 
rates  have  been  reduced  by  more  than  »4 
million  a  year.  The  bulk  of  that  reduction 
comes  from  the  two  largest  companies:  Vep- 
co, $3  million  and  Appalachian.  $600,000. 

"When  the  commission  approved  the  pur- 
chased gas  adjustment  In  the  rate  sched- 
ules of  gas  distribution  companies,  fears 
were  expressed  that  the  adjustments  would 
not  benefit  consumers.  During  the  present 
blennlum  (1962-64)  the  adjustments  have 
resulted  In  refunds  through  reduced  rates 
aggregating  nearly  $5  million.  Telephone 
rates  have  been  reduced  by  $1  mUUon  a 
year." 

(Vepco  provides  gas  to  customers  In  Nor- 
folk and  Newport  News) 

Vepco  officials  said  the  1962  rate  reduction 
applied  to  some  Industrial  and  some  resi- 
dential customers. 

But  Senator  Mftcalf  said  In  his  speech 
that  the  residential  user  of  electricity  who 
can't  take  advantage  of  the  new  promotion 
rates  only  would  realize  a  maximum  annual 
savings  of  60  cents. 

Metcalf  said  the  last  major  adiustment 
of  Vepco  rates  was  an  Increase  In  1985. 

Norfolk's  city  council  unsuccessfully 
fought  that  Increase  along  with  other  Vir- 
ginia cities.  Mayor  Roy  B.  Martin,  Jr.,  re- 
called February  11  the  council's  frequent  ef- 
forts to  prevent  utility  rate  Increase  when  a 
group  of  housewives  complained  about  high 
utility  rates. 

Periodically,  the  utility  companies'  rate 
structure  has  become  the  subject  of  political 
debite.  In  1961,  for  Instance,  unsuccessful 
house  of  delegates  Candidate  Gordon  Dillon 
produced  figures  showing  electricity  and 
telephone  rates  were  higher  in  Norfolk  com- 
pared with  other  cities. 

Councilman  Sam  T.  Barfield  proposed  a 
study  of  the  rates  as  a  result  of  Dillon's 
charges  and  a  survey  was  prepared  for  the 
city  by  Martin  Toscan  Bennett  Associates  of 
Washington.  Metcalf  Included  this  survey  In 
the  Senate  record. 

The  Bennett  report  said  there  appeared 
to  be  little  hope  of  attaining  reduced  rates 
from  either  the  telephone  or  electric  utility 
because  In  1961  "the  regulatory  climate  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  would  thwart 
any  attempt  to  obtain  a  rate  reduction." 

The  survey  said  the  rates  charged  by  the 
Chesapeake  It  Potomac  Telephone  Co.  of 
Virginia  "are  not  low." 
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"More  Important."  the  report  continued, 
"the  company's  earnings.  In  our  opinion, 
are  excessive."  It  also  claimed  Vepco  rates 
generally  are  higher  than  other  cities  sur- 
veyed. 

Telephone  rates  for  long-distance  calls 
made  within  Virginia  were  cut  In  1962  as  a 
result  of  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion action  with  the  American  Telephone  A 
Telegraph  Co..  the  C  *  P  s  parent  company 

Catterall  said  Friday  the  telephone  reduc- 
tion came  after  the  "SCC  ganged  up  on  the 
PCC  and  AT.  &  T."  with  other  State  regu- 
latory agencies 

(Source:  Official  record.  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeals  of  Vln?lnla  Board  of  Supervisors, 
Arlington  County  v  Virginia  Electric  A  Power 
Company.  1954.  pp.  280-281  ) 

(All  answers  by  Mr  Donald  C  Barnes. 
Vepco  board  chairman  ) 

Question  (by  Mr  Maximilian  George 
Baron,  attorney  for  Arlington  County)  Mr 
Barnes,  you  made  a  statement  that  the  pur- 
chasers of  this  stock  that  was  sold  under  this 
prospectus  that  has  Just  been  offered  have 
made  an  extensive  investigation  and  that 
they  concluded  that  this  commission  would 
Increase  the  rate? 

Answer  I  think  they  figured  It  was  a  rea- 
sonable probability  more  than  a  reasonable 
probability,  of  getting  the  Increase 

Question.  In  other  words,  they  had  made 
up  their  minds  for  this  commission  and  have 
represented  that  to  the  public? 

Answer  I  didn't  say  that,  and  I  don't  think 
that  Is  true. 

Question.  That  Is  what  I  wanted  to  find 
out.  whether  that  Is  your  statement 

Answer  It  Is  not  my  statement  and  they 
did  not  represent  It  to  the  public. 

(Page  572.  further  redirect  examination.) 

Question  (by  Mr   T.  Justin  Moore,  general 

counsel    of    Vepco).  As    I    understand,    they 

(stock  purchasers)   believed  there  was  relief 

going  to  be  granted? 

Answer.  They  did. 

Question  (by  Commissioner  Ralph  T.  Cat- 
terall ) .  You  do  not  have  any  evidence  of  that 
whatever,  It  Is  pure  speculation? 

Answer.  Well,  I  have  talked  with  the 
people  that  came  down  here  and  made  the 
study. 

Question.  From  Fcnner  and  Beane? 
Answer.  Yes. 
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ratemaklng  purposes,  nor  has  the  commis- 
sion ruled  on  possible  modification  of  the 
rate  base  for  purposes  of  taking  Into  account 
these  Items  or  possible  treatment  of  the  re- 
serve for  deferred  taxes  for  accelerated  amor- 
tization The  SCC  and  Its  sUff  underscored 
the  fact  that  electric  rates  were  adjusted 
on  December  1.  1962.  In  an  annual  amount 
expected  to  be  about  »2.800.(K)0  or  $1344.000 
on  a  net  basis.  The  SCC  staff  has  made  no 
Interim  analyses  since  the  yearend  study 
referred  to.  nor  does  It  expect  to  make  such 
until  after  yearend  1963  In  order  to  sug- 
gest the  probable  results  of  any  Interim 
study  by  the  SCC  stafl  (IT  such  were  to  be 
made),  we  have  prepared  exhibit  C.  using 
the  SCC  basis,  but  covering  system  data,  for 
the  12  month  periods  ending  November  30. 
1962,  December  31.  1962.  and  September  30. 
1983. 

(NoTX. — Vepco  rystem  data  usually  result 
In  very  slightly  higher  rates  of  return  than 
electric  only.) 

The  comparative  study  shows  rate*  of  re- 
turn of  642.  639.  and  6  13  percent,  for  the 
periods  In  question.  If  one  were  to  adjust 
the  SCC  electric  return  for  1962  by  the  net 
of  $1,344,000  refererd  to  above  the  rate  of 
return  for  1983  would  have  been  8.17  per- 
cent. 

The  treatment  given  by  the  SCC  staff  to 
the  aforementioned  tax  Items  Is  apparently 
geared  to  the  fact  that  the  tax  savings  which 
were  beginning  to  accrue  to  the  company 
Just  prior  to  the  1953  rate  case  were  consid- 
ered by  the  commission  at  that  time  to  be 
merely  deferred  taxes  which  the  company 
would  ultimately  have  to  pay.  and  accord- 
ingly they  (the  ux  savings)  were  Included 
as  operating  expenses  In  that  rate  case,  and 
no  adjustment  In  the  rate  base  was  made. 
In  order  to  Illustrate  the  Impact  of  the  de- 


ferred tax  Items  we  have  prepared  exhibits 
D  and  E  In  comparing  the  rate  of  return 
(SCC  basis (  for  1962.  but  using  the  adjusted 
rate  base.  It  Is  noted  that  the  rate  of  return 
becomes  6.88  against  6.39  percent,  while  for 
the  12  months  ended  September  30.  1963.  the 
rate  of  return  Is  8.53  against  6.13  percent. 

Of  particular  interest  In  connection  with 
the  tax  Items  is  the  treatment  given  by  the 
company     In     its     reports     to    stockholders. 
WtiUe  footnotes  In  the  reports  give  Indica- 
tion of  the   amounts  of  tax  savings  due  to 
guideline  lives  and  liberalized  depreciation, 
there    Is    no    operating    expense    or    balance 
sheet  treatment  as  In  the  case  of  accelerated 
amortization     and     Investment     tax     credit 
Amounts  of  tax  savings  due  to   accelerated 
amortization  are  charged   to   "provision   for 
deferred  or  future  Income  taxes  due  to  ac- 
celerated amortization"  and  are  credited  to  a 
liability   account   bearing    the    legend.   "Ac- 
cumulated amount  Invested  In  the  business 
equivalent   to   reduction   In   Federal    Income 
taxes   resulting   from   accelerated   amortiza- 
tion."    In  the  case  of  Investment  tax  credit, 
the   amount   of   the    tax   saving    Is    charged 
below  the  line  as  a  "Special  charge  equal  to 
full    amount    of    Investment    tax    credit    de- 
ducted   from    Federal    income    taxes."    while 
the  credit  entry  Is  to  "Deferred  credlU:  In- 
vestment  tax   credit."     In    the   case   of   lib- 
eralized depreciation   (double  declining  bal- 
ance) and  In  the  case  of  guideline  lives  the 
tax  saving  comes  down  to  unrestricted  net 
Income. 

The  SCC  staff  summary,  therefore,  gives 
no  recognition  to  the  tax  savings  on  the 
expense  side,  nor  does  it  give  recognition  to 
the  fact  that  the  company's  Investment  In 
facilities  Is  less  (as  shown  In  exhibits  D  and 
E)  by  the  cumulative  amount  of  the  de- 
ferred taxes. 

Charlks  E.  Hammond. 


Exhibit  A 


Virffinia  Electric  <t  Power  Co-Rate  of  return,  196g,  eUctric  department  {per  Hammond 

and  per  staff) 


Per  Arllnstoo 

Public 

Vtillttes 

Commission. 

Hammond 


E.     Hammond,     executive 


Memorandum  to: 

slon. 
Prom :     Charles 

assistant. 
Subject;  SCC  Vepco  calculations. 

On  Wednesday.  October  23.  1963.  the  exec- 
utive assistant  traveled  to  Richmond  to  call 
on  James  H.  Brown,  chief  accountant  to  the 
State   Corporation   Commission. 

After  brief  discussion.  Mr.  Brown  pre- 
sented a  photocopy  of  a  handwritten  docu- 
ment bearing  the  title,  "Virginia  Electric  ft 
Power  Co  .  Rate  of  Return— 1962,  Electric  De- 
partment. Per  Hammond  and  Per  Staff."  The 
document  has  been  duplicated  and  Is  at- 
tached hereto  (exhibit  A).  In  It,  the  State 
commission  staff  develops  a  rate  of  return 
for  the  calendar  year  1962  of  8  36  percent. 
As  expected,  the  differences  between  the  SCC 
study  and  the  data  submitted  to  the  SCC  In 
the  letter  from  the  county  board  He  prin- 
cipally m  the  treatment  of  several  tax  Items. 
A  discussion  of  the  differences  Is  also  at- 
tached to  this  memorandum  (exhibit  B). 
In  addition  to  discussion  of  the  differences 
between  the  two  reports,  there  was  discus- 
sion of  the  State  Corporation  Commission's 
attitude  and  actions  on  several  ratemaklng 
matters  It  was  learned  that  the  commission 
has  not  actually  had  any  formal  cases  where- 
in consideration  has  been  given  to  the  treat- 
ment of  liberalized  depreciation,  guideline 
lives,  and  rules  or  Investment  tax  credit  for 


Klectrlc  plant 

M  IscellanwHis  plant 

Less  deprpclatton  reserve. 


Netplant..     

Common  utility  plant— Net ---- 

I>es!i  contributions  In  aid  of  construction 


Net  utility  plant.    . 

Allowaniv  for  working  capital: 

Cash  ..  

Matprials  and  supplies 

Total  worklnt  capital 


Rate  b>ase  end  of  period. 
Operating  revenues 


Tkoxt»and» 
$81S.0M 
1,441 
124.207 


002,198 

5,002 

0 


008,100 


7.210 
11,546 


Par  Stafl 


$810,494,613 
124,208.004 


602.107.800 
5.080,000 
1.208.235 


000. 018. 724 


7.301.702 
11.500.011 


18.750 


18.807,773 


Operatlni  eipenscs 

I>epreclalion 

Tiuos,  other  than  Federal  Income 

KtMlera.1  income  taxes: 

Income  tux  oiim-ntly  payable 

Defc-nv*!: 

Llb«T:illied  depreciation 

Ouidfllne  lives  and  rules 

Inve.stment  la\  cn'dlt   

\cc»'lrrate<l  amorti/ntlon— Net. 


Total  operating  n-venue  deductions. 


710.040 
170,037 


05. 710 
19. 871 
13, 870 

22.031 

0 
0 
0 

1,087 


715,818,407 
170.937,502 


Net  operating  income 

Add  interest  during  ronstruotloo 

Deduct  rharitahle  donations  (estimated). 


\d justed  net  operating  Income. 
Kate  of  return  (percent) 


134.081 

40.850 
3.310 


50.010 


fl.W 


05.715.858 
10.870,068 
13. 875, 773 

22.931.122 

2.130.000 

627,000 

1,803.000 

1,087.073 


138, 73ft  704 

4Z  200. 708 

3,300.702 

0 


45, 510.  .S30 


&a$ 


Note.- Arlington  Public  rti'ltiea  Commission,  Hammond.  In  thousands;  sUff  in  hundreds. 
Source:  SCC  accounting  division   Oct.  23,  190:i. 
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EzHiBrr  B 

VnciKiA  Electxic  ft  Powm  Co.  Ratx  of  Ri- 

■nriM.  1963,  Eixcrmic  DxpArrMxifr 

see  BTAFF  AlfD  AEUNGTOlf  PUC  STUDT  COMPAKED 

RaU  base 

see  staff §716.  816.  497 

Arlington  PUC  (in  thousands)  .  716,  946 

The  prlnclpcU  difference  Is  In  the  exclusion 
by  SCC  staff  of  contributions  In  aid  of  oon- 
strucUon  ($1,268,236).  Other  minor  differ- 
ences account  for  the  net  difference  of  $1,- 
150.000.  Ttie  Arlington  flguree  used  as  a 
benchmark  the  1953  rate  case  In  which  con- 
tributions In  aid  of  oonatructlon  were  not 
excluded  In  any  rate  case,  however,  the 
exclusion  would  be  advocated. 

Operating  revenues,  operating  expenses 
Federal  Income  taxes  currently  payable,  no 
differences. 

Federal   income   taxes  deferred — Liberalized 
depreciation 

see 82,  130,000 

Arlington  PUC 0 

The  amotmt  Included  by  SCC  waa  not  In- 
cluded as  a  tax  by  the  company  In  Its  annual 
report  to  stockholders.  The  amount  repre- 
sents a  normalization  of  Federal  Income  tax 
to  the  extent  that  leas  taxes  are  actually  paid 
In  a  given  year  due  to  the  fact  that  for  tax 
purposes  the  company  usee  the  double  de- 
clining balance  method  of  computing  de- 
preciation, while  In  Its  accounts  straight-line 
depreciation  Is  used,  based  on  the  life  ex- 
pectancy of  the  facilities.  The  arrwunt 
shown  by  SCC  Is  the  amount  of  taxes  saved 
by  using  this  method,  which  the  SCC  has 
Included  as  expense  for  the  purpose  of  Its 
study.  This  subject  was  not  treated  In  the 
1953  rate  case.  Rapid  amortization  was 
treated  In  1953  In  the  same  manner 
as  the  SCC  used  In  the  recent  study. 
In  1953.  and  subsequently,  the  company  ac- 
cumulated the  amounts  saved  In  a  reserve 
account.  There  Is  presently  $36,215,000  In 
the  reserve  account  (eligible  and  used  for 
such  corporate  purposes  as  expanding  plant) . 
If  the  plant  built  from  these  funds  were  to 
earn  a  6  percent  return,  the  annual  earnings 
from  this  capital  (not  advanced  by  the  stock- 
holders) would  be  $2,172,900.  SCC's  treat- 
ment apparently  docs  not  Involve  considera- 
tion of  these  sums  as  reserves. 

Federal  income  tax  deferred — Guideline  lives 
and  rules 

ace - - $627,000 

Arlington  PUC 0 

The  amount  Included  by  SCC  was  not  In- 
cluded as  a  tax  by  the  company  In  Its  annual 
report  to  stockholders.  It  represents  the  1962 
tax  saving  achieved  by  the  company  through 
the  use  of  "guideline  lives  and  rules  "  TTie 
SCC  treatment  would  allow,  as  expense,  a 
greater  amount  for  taxes  than  was  actually 
paid. 

Federal  income   taxes  deferred — Investment 
tax  credit 

SCC $1.  893,  000 

Arlington   PUC 0 

The  company.  In  filing  Its  1962  Federal  In- 
come tax  return,  was  allowed  to  deduct  this 
amount  from  the  total  tax  due.  Its  tax  lia- 
bility, therefore,  was  this  much  less.  The 
credit  Is  related  to  the  Increased  Investment 
made  by  the  company  computed  at  3  percent 
In  the  case  of  faotlltles  with  life  expectancies 
In  excess  of  8  years  and  2  percent  and  1  per- 
cent In  the  case  of  shorter  life  expectancies. 
Regulatory  treatment  has  not  been  deter- 
mined for  most  Jurisdictions  as  yet.  althou^ 
FCC  appears  to  have  decided  that  the  full 
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amount  off  the  Investment  tax  credit  should  the  credit  In  the  company.  The  only  re- 
be  brought  down  to  net  Income.  The  ap-  qulrement  of  the  Government  Is  that  no 
parent  fact  U  however,  that  the  U.S.  Gov-  depreciation  be  charged  for  the  facilities  so 
ernment   has   Invested    the   full   amount   of  acquired. 

Exhibit  C  "  • 

Virainia  EUctric  &  Power  Co.—RaU  of  return  Ixised  on  SCC  accounting  division  methods, 
IS-month  periods  ending  Nov.  30,  196S,  Dec.  31,  1962,  Sept.  30,  1963 


[In  thousands] 


Electric,  gas  and  miscellaneous  plant. 
Reserves,  depreciation 


Subtotal 

Less  contributions  In  aid  o(  construction. 


Net  utility  plant. 

Cash  working  capital,  40  days. 
Materials  and  supplies 


Rate  base,  end  of  period. 
Operating  revenues 


Nov.  30, 
1002 


$855,640 
120,570 


720,001 
1,314 


724. 747 

8.130 

11.000 


Operating  expenses 

Maintenance 

Depreciation 

Federal  Income  tax,  current 

Delerred: 

Llberaliicd  depreciation 

Guideline  lives 

Investment  tax  credit 

Accelerated  amortlMtion,  net. 
Other  taxes 


Total  operating  expenses. 


Net  operating  revenues 

Add  Interest  charged  to  construction. 

Adjusted  net  operating  income. 

Rate  of  return  (percent) 


744,873 
184,950 


62,850 
11,317 
20,523 
24,900 

>  1,032 
*733 

<  1,703 
1,803 

14,743 


Dec.  31. 
1003 


1800,136 
130,817 


720.310 
1,321 


727,008 

8,228 

12,200 


748,436 
186.082 


140.550 


44.400 
3.307 


47.707 


0.42 


03,580 
11.301 
20,052 
24,400 

2,200 

■78$ 

1,«I15 

1,087 

14.870 


Sept.  30, 
1003 


$017,205 
144.031 


773,234 
1.415 


771.810 

8.700 

12.300 


702.885 
194.074 


141.027 


44.455 

3.347 


47.802 


0.30 


00.007 
11.331 
22,047 
25,  OM 

<2.002 

•727 

«2,143 

451 

10,134 


148.800 


40.008 
2.048 


48.050 


0.13 


'  For  1901,  H»X1,200,000:  for  1902,  iMiX$2,209,000. 

»  For  1902,  iM2X$789,a00. 

3  For  1962,  iMjXSI, 95.1,000. 

«  Based  on  »i»  1963  total  and  Mj  1902  total. 

Note.— The  purpose  of  this  summary  Is  to  reflect  trend  of  rate  of  earnings  since  Dec.  1, 1902  rate  adjustment. 
Source:  Arlington  Publk  Utilities  Commission,  Nov.  5,  1963. 


ExHisrrD 

Vepco  rate  of  return,  adjusted,  u^ing  SCC 
method  fen  results  of  operations  and  ad- 
justing rate  bose  for  plant  provided  by 
tax  reserves 

(12-month   period   ended   Dec.    31,    1962,   In 
thousands] 

System  rate  base  Dec.  31,  1962,  SCC 

basis.. $748,436 

Adjustments: 

Reserve,    future    taxes — Amorti- 
zation'        38.215 

Investment  tax  credit  • 1,955 

Reserve — Liberalized       deprecla- 

tlon» 4,  129 

Reserve — Guideline    lives* 789 

Total 43,088 

Adjusted  rate  base 705,  347 

Net  operating  Income,  ad- 
J listed  (SCC  basis)  (from 
exhibit  C,  coL  2) 47.802 

Adjusted     rate     of     return     (per- 
cent)    6. 88 

'  Per  balance  sheet  Dec.  31,   1962. 
'Per  balance  sheet  Dec.  31.  1962. 
>  1960,     $730,000,      1961,     $1,200,000;      1962, 
$2,209,000. 

«1962.    $788,000.  * 


EXHIBTT  E 

Vepco  rate  of  return,  adjusted,  using  SCC 
methods  for  results  of  operations  and  ad- 
justing rate  base  for  plant  provided  by 
tax  reserves 

112-month  period  ended  Sept.  30,  1963,  In 
thousands ] 

System  rate  base,  Sept.  30, 1963,  SCC 

basis $792,885 

Adjustments : 

Reserve,  future  taxes — Amortiza- 
tion > 36,496 

Investment  tax  credit* 3,691 

Reserve — ^Liberalized       deprecia- 

Uon  » - 5, 882 

Reserve— Guideline  Uves* 1.891 

47, 430 
Adjusted  rate  base 745, 446 


Net  operating  income.  ad- 
Justed  (SCC  basis)  (from 
exhibit  C,  coL  3) 


48,656 


Adjusted  rate  of  return  (per- 
cent)   6- M 

>  Per  balance  sheet,  Sept.  30,  1963. 
'  Per  balance  sheet,  Sept.  30,  1963. 
»  I960,  $720,000:   1961,  $1,200,000:   1982,  $2.- 
209.000;  1963,  (9  months),  $1,733,000. 

*  1862,  $788,000;  1963  (8  months) .  $592,000. 
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LARD  TRADE  WITH  CUBA 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  shock  and  incredulity  that  Ameri- 
can citizens  learned  that  negotiations 
are  underway  for  the  direct  sale  of  a 
large  shipment  of  U.S.  lard  to  Commu- 
nist Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  such  an  action  would 
be  directly  contrary  to  the  whole  di- 
rection of  U.S.  policy  toward  Cuba.  A 
large  agricultural  sale  to  Castro  would 
completely  undermine  whatever  position 
the  United  States  sought  to  establish  in 
preventing  increased  West  European 
trade  with  Castro. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  wheat  sale  to 
the  Soviet  Union  was  licensed — and  a  li- 
cense was  required  in  that  case  because 
wheat  was  a  subsidized  product — it  was 
specifically  provided  that  none  of  the 
wheat  could  go  to  Cuba.  To  turn  around 
and  sell  lard  directly  to  Cuba  would 
make  a  parody  of  our  whole  policy  effort 
directed  at  an  economic  boycott  of  Cuba. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  under  present  regulations  as  drawn 
up  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
there  is  no  requirement  for  licensing  of 
edible  fats  and  oils  for  sale  overseas,  ex- 
cept to  such  nations  as  Communist 
China.  North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam 
which  have  traditionally  been  dealt  with 
In  a  different  manner.  However.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  very  clearly  authority 
in  the  broad  terms  of  the  Export  Control 
Act  of  1949  to  require  licensing  or  any 
other  kind  of  regulation  where  necessary 
"to  further  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  to  aid  in  fulfilling  its 
international  responsibilities." 

In  the  case  of  Communist  China. 
North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam  an  ex- 
port licerise  is  required  for  all  trade 
whatsoever,  and  none  is  permitted  ex- 
cept under  unusual  circumstances,  for 
example  to  foreign  embassies  within  Red 
China. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  view  Com- 
munist Cuba  should  be  under  the  same 
kind  of  trade  restrictions  as  Red  China. 
In  other  words,  all  shipments  should  re- 
quire a  validated  license. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a  large 
agriculture  sale  to  Cuba  has  a  signifi- 
cant impact  upon  the  foreign  policy  and 
international  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Longshoremen  unions  were 
criticized  in  many  quarters  for  refusing 
to  load  shipments  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union  because  it  was  said  that  this  re- 
fusal constituted  private  intervention  in 
foreign  policy.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  a  large  and  direct  sale  to  Com- 
munist Cuba  is  just  as  much  an  inter- 
vention in  foreign  policy.  We  can  cer- 
tainly imaging  what  the  British  will  say 
about  this. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  at  times  that 
the  right  hand  of  our  Government  has 
no  notion  whatsoever  what  the  left  hand 
is  doing,  or  a  more  conscientious  effort 
would  have  been  made  to  bring  U.S. 
trade  with  Cuba  under  adequate  control. 
Ironically.  President  Betancourt  of 
Venezuela  has  several  times  warned  that 
his  country  is  considering  a  boycott  of 
shipments  from  nations  which  engage  in 
trade  with  Cuba.  Venezuela  has  felt  the 
direct  attack  of  Cuban- trained  terror- 


ists, and  is  determined  to  take  firm  ac- 
tion. What  a  farce  it  would  be  if  the 
Venezuelan  Goverrmient  had  to  impose 
sanctions  against  the  United  States  as 
well  as  West  European  countries  for 
trade  with  Cuba. 

We  must  not  permit  our  own  business- 
men to  lead  the  way  in  overcoming 
Government  policy.  And  our  Govern- 
ment officials  must  manifest  more 
awareness  over  private  activities  that 
will  have  an  immediate  and  detrimental 
effect  on  foreign  policy.  How.  indeed, 
can  we  cut  ofT  foreign  aid  to  our  allies 
for  their  trade  with  Cuba  when  our  own 
merchants  are  doing  exactly  the  same 
thins;? 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  under  the  Export  Control  Act 
has  full  authority  to  lay  down  regula- 
tions regarding  exports  to  any  country 
in  the  world.  Immediately,  action  should 
be  taken  to  place  Cuba  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  Communist  China,  North  Korea 
and  North  Vietnam.  Every  shipment 
of  any  kind  to  Cuba  should  require  a 
validated  export  license  so  that  our  Gov- 
ernment can  maintain  full  control  over 
a  vital  area  of  foreign  policy. 


THE    U.S.    BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS 
DEFICIT   CONTINUES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  a 
number  of  occasions  I  have  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  the  situation 
concerning  our  balance  of  payments 
with  the  world.  I  should  now  like  to 
speak  again  briefly  about  this  issue 
which  is  one  of  the  most  critical  indices 
of  our  financial  and  monetary  situation 
and  our  credit  standing,  and  one  of  those 
which  has  caused  the  greatest  worry  to 
our  authorities  in  the  Treasury  and  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States — and 
quite  justly,  as  there  are  tremendous 
calls  upon  us  far  exceeding  our  gold 
stock  by  the  other  central  banks  in  the 
world  which  are  dependent  upon  the 
credit  of  the  United  States. 

Despite  the  numerous  steps  taken  by 
the  administration  thus  far  to  deal  with 
the  continued  deficit  in  our  balance  of 
payments,  the  overall  success  has  been 
rather  small.  Our  gold  stock  declined  by 
another  $461  million  in  1963.  so  that  at 
the  end  of  that  year  it  amounted  to 
$15,596  million,  the  lowest  level  in  our 
postwar  history.  The  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  for  1963  remained  at 
$3,020  million,  below  the  $3,573  million 
deficit  of  1962,  but  only  slightly  under 
$3,043  million  in  1961.  despite  the  Ad- 
ministration's claim  that  the  series  of 
measures  it  has  put  into  effect  is  bring- 
ing this  critical  problem  under  control. 

I  am  more  convinced  today  than  ever 
before  that  the  United  States  must  take 
leadership  in  world  monetary  reform,  if 
we  are  to  find  a  fundamental  solution  to 
this  problem. 

As  I  stated  in  my  remarks  here  last 
September,  the  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  cannot  be  solved  unless  we 
seek  a  basic  solution.  Such  a  basic  solu- 
tion clearly  involves  the  modernization 
of  the  international  monetary  system. 
While  the  United  States  must  clearly 
exert  itself  to  do  all  it  can  to  bring  its 


financial  house  in  order,  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit  cannot  be  iso- 
lated from  the  system  of  which  it  is 
but  a  part,  even  if  a  major  part. 

The  outcome  of  the  current  study  of 
the  international  monetary  system  by 
the  10-nation  OECD  "Paris  Club"  and  by 
the  IMF  is  therefore  of  crucial  signifi- 
cance. Their  failure  to  draw  meaning- 
ful lessons  from  recent  developments 
and  to  recommend  the  modernization  of 
the  system  would,  in  my  view,  have 
serious  consequences  not  only  for  the 
United  States  but  the  Western  World  as 
a  whole,  each  member  of  which  greatly 
depends  for  its  continued  growth  on  the 
stimulative  effects  of  this  system. 

What  is  the  administration  doing  to 
cope  with  this  problem?  It  is  continu- 
ing the  export  expansion  program,  the 
tourist  promotion  program,  and  the  ef- 
fort to  reduce  Federal  expenditures 
abroad — particularly  military  expendi- 
tures— and  tying  U.S.  economic  assist- 
ance to  U.S.  exports,  initiated  under  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  increased  the  rediscount 
rate  from  3  to  3  V2  percent  to  stem  short- 
term  capital  outflows  and  the  much- 
vaunted  "interest  equalization  tax"  was 
introduced  to  reduce  long-term  capital 
outflows. 

In  addition,  the  Treasury  devised  a 
number  of  highly  imaginative  ad  hoc 
measures,  for  example,  to  sell  convertible 
medium-term  Treasury  bonds  abroad 
denominated  in  foreign  currencies;  to 
arrange  a  $500  million  standby  credit  for 
the  United  States  from  the  IMF,  to  ar- 
range for  advance  repayment  of  debt 
owed  by  foreign  countries  to  the  United 
States;  to  set  up  currency  swap  arrange- 
ments with  several  European  central 
banks  to  defend  the  U.S.  dollar  and  other 
key  currencies  against  speculative  raids, 
and  so  on. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  depend  on 
gimmicks  to  resolve  our  own  balance-of- 
payments  problem  while  hopefully  await- 
ing a  modification  of  the  system  to  meet 
our  own  long-term  needs.  I  consider 
the  interest  equalization  tax  such  a 
gimmick.  The  only  thing  that  has  made 
it  work  to  date  is  the  uncertainty  sur- 
rounding its  enactment  by  Congress. 
There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind — smd 
I  am  not  alone  in  this  by  any  means — 
that  once  the  tax  is  passed — and  I  hope 
that  It  will  be  defeated  the  outfiow  of 
long-term  U.S.  capital  will  once  more 
resume.  In  this  connection,  a  statement 
made  by  Secretary  Dillon  in  response  to 
my  question  on  the  subject  during  the 
January  28  hearings  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Commitee  will  be  of  interest: 

Senator  Javits.  Do  you  feel  that  the  almost 
total  ceBsatlon  of  foreign  long-term  lending 
was  attributable  to  the  expected  rate  of  the 
tax.  or  waa  attributable  to  the  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  there  would  or  would  not  be  a 
tax?  In  short,  are  we  to  anticipate  that  If 
there  Is  a  tax  passed,  this  will  result  In  prac- 
Ucal  cessation  of  long-term  capital  lending 
In  this  market? 

Secretary  Dillon.  No;  I  would  not  think 
so  at  all.  I  think  that  the  effect  of  the  tax 
has  been  magnified  considerably  by  the  un- 
certainty. This  W8IS  something  that  when 
the  proposal  was  put  forward,  that  we  had 
not  anticipated,  because  we  had  not  foreseen 
the  situation  that  has  arisen — that  the  en- 
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actment  would  take  so  long.  But  I  think 
that  undoubtedly.  p€irtlcularly  In  the  case  of 
Canadian  borrowing,  where  they  have  t>een 
uncertain  whether  there  would  be  an  ex- 
emption or  would  not.  the  uncertainty  has 
had  a  great  effect. 

And  I  also  think  In  the  case  of  European 
and  Japanese  borrowers,  they  still  may  have 
some  hopes  that  the  bill  will  not  take  effect. 
So  I  think  that  there  will  be  some  borrowing 
once  the  bill  Is  passed. 

The  United  States  must  put  into  effect 
measures,  the  effectiveness  of  which  are 
without  doubt,  if  we  are  to  convince  the 
world  of  the  sincerity  of  our  oft-stated 
claim  that  we  are  doing  all  we  can  to 
find  a  solution  to  our  balance-of-pay- 
ment  deficit  problem. 

In  the  field  of  long-term  capital  out- 
flows. I  recommend  the  establishment  of 
a  capital  issues  committee,  to  regulate 
this  outflow  on  the  basis  of  guidelines 
laid  down  by  the  Treasury  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  That  would  be 
much  wiser  in  terms  of  American  leader- 
ship and  would  be  more  reassuring  to  the 
world,  than  the  ill-conceived  interest 
equalization  tax  proposed  by  this  ad- 
ministration. Previous  experience  has 
shown  that  a  capital  issues  committee 
would  be  more  effective. 

In  addition,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  en- 
actment of  a  tax  incentive  to  stimulate 
our  exports.  While  our  favorable  trade 
balance  rose  to  $4.9  billion  in  1963  from 
$4.3  billion  in  1962,  due  to  increased  ex- 
ports and  decreased  imports,  they  are 
rather  temporary  and  cannot  be  counted 
upon  to  close  the  gap  between  our  ex- 
ternal payments  and  receipts  without 
further  stimulation.  A  significant  pro- 
portion of  the  expansion  in  our  exports 
in  1963  was  accounted  for  by  an  increase 
in  agricultural  products  that  benefited 
from  poor  harvests  in  Western  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  an  improve- 
ment in  the  competitive  position  of  U.S. 
manufacturers  resulting  from  an  in- 
crease in  prices  in  Western  Europe. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  stress  the  urgent 
need  for  modernization  of  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system,  and  call  upon 
the  United  States  to  bring  about  and 
call  for  an  international  monetary  con- 
ference for  the  purpose  of  having  a  far 
more  rational  monetary  and  credit  sys- 
tem in  the  world  than  exists  today,  and 
one  that  would  address  itself  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  rigidity  of  the  existing  adjust- 
ment process  as  well  as  to  the  problem 
of  the  adequacy  of  international  re- 
serves over  the  long  term. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  February  19  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  calling  for  the  creation  of  a  capi- 
tal issues  committee  and  the  enactment 
of  a  tax  incentive  for  exports,  an  edito- 
rial from  the  February  13  issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  calling  for  the  de- 
feat of  the  proposed  interest  equalization 
tax,  a  rather  full  exposition  of  the  case 
against  this  tax  made  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Investment  Committee  of 
the  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  and  a  former  director  of  the 
IBRD  and  the  IFC.  Mr.  Andrew  N.  Over- 
by,  on  December  4,  1963,  and  finally,  a 
New  York  Times  article  entitled  "Inter- 
national Liquidity." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  19.  19641 
Halting  the  Dollar  Drain 
The  marked  Improvement  that  the  United 
States  managed  to  achieve  In  its  balance  of 
payments  over  the  last  6  months  of  1963  Is 
welcome,  but  rejoicing  Is  decidedly  prema- 
ture. Washington  has  recorded  temporary 
successes  before,  only  to  suffer  a  renewed 
backsliding.    This  could  happen  again. 

Special  factors  were  largely  responsible  for 
reducing  the  outflow  of  gold  and  dollars  to 
an  annual  rate  of  $1.6  billion  In  the  second 
half  of  1963.  There  was  a  big  Jump  In  ex- 
ports, particularly  of  agricultural  products 
that  benefited  from  the  poor  harvests  In 
Western  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  At 
the  same  time  there  has  been  a  sharp  decline 
in  foreign  sales  of  bonds  and  stocks  since 
President  Kennedy  prop)osed  placing  a  tax 
on  purchases  of  foreign  securities  by  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  continued  effectiveness  of  these  de- 
velopments cannot  be  counted  on  In  1964. 
On  the  trade  side,  the  surplus  may  dwindle 
even  If  agricultural  exports  are  maintained. 
This  Is  because  the  upsurge  In  business  ac- 
tivity generated  by  tax  cuts  will  mean  In- 
creased demand  for  Imports. 

On  the  Investment  side,  the  outflow  of 
capital  could  resume  once  the  proposed  In- 
terest equalization  tax  Is  passed.  The  drain 
win  come  from  Ijorrowers  willing  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  capital  and  from  the  open- 
ing up  of  loopholes  that  Inevitably  accom- 
pany a  new  tax. 

Permanent  progress  In  Improving  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  should  not  be  left  to 
chance.  Rather.  It  requires  the  fashioning 
of  specific  weapons  to  meet  specific  payment 
problems.  While  trying  to  get  our  allies  to 
pay  a  larger  share  of  the  burden  of  conunon 
defensive  arrangements.  Washington  would 
do  well  to  consider  tax  Incentives  for  exports. 
And  a  capital  Issues  committee  would  be  a 
far  better  Instrument  for  dealing  with  the 
drain  of  capital  than  the  proposed  tax. 

The  best  time  to  take  action  to  halt  the 
drain  Is  when  the  dollar  Is  under  least  sus- 
picion. Instead  of  hoping  that  the  tem- 
porary Improvement  lasts,  the  administra- 
tion could  take  advantage  of  Its  present  op- 
portunity to  make  sure  that  It  does. 

I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  13,  1964) 
A  Capital  Oftense 

If  there  ever  was  a  case  of  killing,  or  any- 
way maiming,  a  golden  goose.  It  Is  the  pro- 
posed tax  on  American  purchases  of  for- 
eign securities.  Though  Congress  has  been 
slow  to  act  on  the  measure,  the  threat  of  Its 
retroactivity  to  last  summer  has  all  but 
stopped  such  purchases. 

The  purported  aim  of  the  "Interest  equal- 
ization" tax  Is  to  Improve  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments,  which  has  been  heavily  In  defi- 
cit these  many  years,  by  discouraging  capital 
outflows  from  America.  And  sure  enough, 
the  deficit  has  lessened  for  the  time  being, 
partly  because  of  the  threat  of  the  tax. 

AH  the  same,  the  thinking  behind  this 
plan  Is  remarkably  myopic.  It  seems  to 
assume  that  American  private  Investment 
abroad  Is  a  simple  matter  of  dispatching 
dollars  and  saying  goodby  to  them  forever. 

In  fact,  from  1958  through  1962  income 
from  all  private  foreign  Investments  nearly 
offset  the  aggregate  net  outflow  for  new  In- 
vestment, and  In  1962  exceeded  It.  In  the 
futxire  this  Income,  unless  the  Government 
succeeds  In  reducing  It.  could  well  be  a  strong 
support  of  our  balance-of-payments  position. 
Nor  U  that  all.  As  Andrew  N.  Overby.  the 
distinguished  banker  and  former  Treasury 
official,  noted  In  a  talk  a  while  back,  trade 
follows  credit.    "With  the  dollars  which  they 


obtain  from  U.S.  purchases  of  their  securi- 
ties, countries  such  as  Canada  and  Japan  buy 
our  goods  and  services.  In  many  cases,  the 
connection  Is  direct  and  the  proceeds  of  for- 
eign Issues  are  specifically  used  for  purchases 
of  U.S.  goods  and  services  and  provide  jobs 
for  Americans." 

The  U.S.  trade  surplus  has  long  been  the 
great  bulwark  of  the  balance  of  payments; 
without  It.  that  Is.  the  deficit  would  be  much 
more  fearsome  to  behold.  Action  having  the 
effect  of  undermining  trade  Is  not  likely  to 
be  beneficial  for  the  future  balance  of  i>ay- 
ments.  let  alone  the  American  domestic 
economy. 

In  short,  the  tax  attacks  the  wrong  tar- 
gets; In  Its  short-sighted  zeal  to  cut  capital 
outflows,  the  Government  would  threaten 
the  private  foreign  Investment  and  trade 
which  could  strengthen  the  American  posi- 
tion. At  the  same  time  the  Government 
does  little  of  any  slgnlflcance  to  clear  up 
Its  untidy  domestic  fiscal  and  monetary  af- 
fairs or  to  reduce  the  heavy  balance-of- 
payments  drain  represented  by  Its  own  enor- 
mous expenditures  abroad. 

Hardly  less  disturbing  are  some  further 
Implications  of  the  proposed  tax.  As  Mr. 
Overby  says — and  these  columns  have  tried 
to  say — It  amounts  to  a  new  protective  tariff 
on  the  Importation  of  foreign  securities. 
Hence  It  Is  "a  new  barrier  to  the  free  Inter- 
national movement  of  capital,  and  Is  a  re- 
treat from  our  long-standing  policy  of  free- 
dom for  capital  movements." 

Whether  It  presages  stronger  controls  to 
come,  no  one  can  say;  It  presumably  could. 
If  the  Government  persists  In  Its  failure  to 
eliminate  the  deficit  and  In  Its  determina- 
tion to  make  a  whipping  boy  of  foreign  In- 
vestment. In  any  event.  It  refiects  a  bias 
against  the  principles  of  free  International 
enterprise  this  country  has  so  long  preached 
to  the  world.  As  such.  It  Is  for  foreigners  an 
unsettling  development  In  terms  of  more 
than  dollars. 

Those  principles.  It  may  be  added,  are 
sound  not  because  the  United  States  preaches 
them  but  bef'ause  they  make  for  a  flourish- 
ing International  economy  from  which  all 
participants  beneflt.  One  of  the  chief  draw- 
backs to  the  various  forms  of  restrlctlonlsm. 
protectionism  or  economic  Isolationism  Is 
simply  that  they  are  self-defeating. 

That  certainly  seems  to  be  the  case  here. 
The  so-called  tax  would  not  l)e  the  most 
egregious  economic  error  the  Government 
ever  conunltted.  but  It  would  still  be  a  mis- 
take from  the  point  of  view  of  the  long-term 
balance  of  payments  as  well  as  foreign  con- 
fidence In  this  country. 

For  these  reasons,  we  think  Congress 
should  kill  the  proposal  Instead  of  encour- 
aging those  who  constantly  try  to  throttle 
private  InltlaUves  golden  production  and 
promise. 

REMARKS    OF    ANDREW    N.    OVERBT.    CHAIRMAN 
OF  THE  FOREIGN  INVESTMENT  COMMITTEE,  IN 

Presenting  the  Report  of  thr  CoMMirrcR 
TO  THE  52d  Annual  Convention  of  thi 
Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  Hollywood.  Fla..  December  4, 
1963  . 

President  Ames,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  al- 
though the  work  of  the  Foreign  Investment 
Cotnmlttee  during  1963  has  Included  other 
matters — as  can  t)e  seen  from  the  commit- 
tee report  which  Is  available  on  the  tables 
outside  this  room— I  believe  my  few  remarks 
this  morning  should  focus  on  the  matter 
which  has  primarily  concerned  us  this  year— 
namely,  the  proposed  Interest  Equalization 
Tax  Act  of  1963. 

This  Is  my  farewell  I.B.A.  appearance.  It 
Is  Ironic  that  the  very  morning  I  make  a 
brief  report  to  you  is  also  the  morning  that 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  re- 
portedly is  making  Ite  final  decision  on  the 
proposed  Interest  equalization  tax.    I  do  not 
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know  whether  they  will  make  that  decision 
today  They  were  supposed  to  have  made  It 
yesterday,  but  apparently  a  little  debate 
broke  out.  I  hope.  Mr.  Ames,  that  you  and 
I  may  have  contributed  somewhat  to  In- 
spiring that  debate. 

My  remarks  this  morning  regarding  the 
I.B  A  s  opposition  to  the  proposed  Interest 
Equalization  Tax  Act  of  1963  concern  a  mat- 
ter In  which  all  of  us  should  be  Interested. 
It  Isn't  a  narrow  question;  It  Is  a  broad 
question;  It  Is  a  question  Involving  the  fi- 
nancial leadership  of  the  United  States  In 
the  free  world. 

As  an  American  who  believes  In  the 
strength  and  freedom  of  our  economy,  and 
who  worked  for  years  to  get  rid  of  restric- 
tions In  other  countries  but  also  In  trying 
to  make  sure  we  did  not  get  them  In  our  own 
country.  I  have  to  say  that  It  Is  not  with 
particular  pride  or  pleasure  that  I  stand  be- 
fore you  this  morning — for  I  do  not  relish 
the  possible — perhaps  probable — legislative 
prospect  of  our  being  something  other  than 
a  flrst-class  country  In  financial  leadership. 

President  Ames  and  I.  In  letters  to  every 
Senator  and  Congressman,  have  recently 
stated  that  the  enactment  of  the  proposed 
legislation  would  be  contrary  to  our  national 
Interest,  and  a  serious  abdication  of  finan- 
cial leadership  by  the  United  States. 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  proposed  legis- 
lation would — generally — Impose  what  Is 
called  a  tax  of  up  to  15  percent  on  pur- 
chases by  Americans  from  foreigners  of  the 
securities  of  22  developed  nations  and  of 
companies  therein  Its  purpose  Is  to  reduce 
longer  term  capital  outflows  from  the  United 
States. 

At  the  moment  It  has  paraljrzed  them. 
And  let  me  say  In  this  connection  that  the 
Improvement  In  our  balance  of  payments  In 
the  third  quarter  resulting  In  part  from  the 
threat  of  the  propose<l  tax  Is  misleading. 
The  uncertainty  engendered  by  the  threat  of 
the  enactment  of  a  retroactive  tax  has,  in 
effect,  to  date.  Imposed  not  merely  a  limita- 
tion but  an  actual  embargo  on  the  sale  of 
new  foreign  securities  In  the  U.S.  capital 
market. 

The  third  quarter  figures  on  the  balance 
of  payments  were  dramatic  In  their  change. 
They  should  not  be  taken  as  a  representa- 
tive set  of  figures.  I  could  assert  that  the 
short-term  capital  outflows  showed  a  much 
bigger  reduction  than  the  reduction  In  the 
longer  term  capital  outflows,  but  I  don't 
think  we  should  Uke  the  third  quarter  fig- 
ures as  being  Indicative  of  what  the  situa- 
tion may  prove  to  be. 

In  the  few  moments  I  shall  take  of  your 
time  this  morning  I  want  to  indicate  briefly 
the  substance  of  the  opposition  that  Mr. 
Ames  and  I  have  expressed,  on  behalf  of  the 
IBA,  In  our  appearance  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  In  August,  and  In  our  re- 
cent letters  to  every  Member  of  Congreaa. 

First,  we  think  the  proposed  tax  will  ad- 
versely affect  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
In  the  long  run. 

Private  foreign  Investment  we  have  de- 
scribed as  an  asset-creating  expenditure.  It 
Is — as  Its  name  Indicates — an  Investment;  It 
Is  not  an  expenditure  such  as  those  for  tour- 
Ism,  foreign  aid,  or  for  U.S.  military  expendi- 
tures abroad. 

Foreign  Investment  Improves  the  Inter- 
national asset  position  of  the  United  States 
Since  1950,  despite  the  fact  that  we  began 
recording  deficits  In  our  overall  balance  of 
payments  that  year.  totAl  U.S.  assets  and 
Investments  abroad  have  increased  from  $32 
billion  to  $80  billion,  while  foreign  assets 
and  Investments  in  the  United  States  have 
Increased  from  $18  billion  to  $47  billion 
Thus.  In  the  period  since  1950  although  we 
have  been  recording  deficits,  the  overall  net 
International  asset  position  of  the  United 
States  has  Improved  from  $14  billion  to  $33 
billion. 


I  repeat  that  In  this  period  the  net  Inter- 
national assets  position  of  the  United  States 
has  improved  from  $14  billion  to  $33  billion. 

Future  receipts  from  foreign  Investment 
In  the  form  of  Interest,  dividends  and  return 
of  capita",  benefit  the  balance  of  payments 
In  future  years.  The  extent  to  which  In- 
come from  previous  Investments  serves  to 
offset  current  net  capital  outflows  Is  Indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  In  the  5  years  from 
1958  through  1962  Income  from  all  private 
foreign  Investments  amounted  to  over  $15 
billion  and  nearly  offset  the  aggregate  net 
outflow  for  new  Investment  of  something 
over  $16  billion.  In  the  year  1962  alone,  in- 
come from  foreign  Investment  exceeded  the 
outflow. 

The  proposal  which  is  embodied  In  the 
proposed  legislation,  to  slow  the  outflow  of 
Investment  dollars  from  the  United  States, 
and  thereby  also  to  slow  the  future  invest- 
ment income  to  the  United  States  from  over- 
seas, has  been  characterized  by  one  flnancial 
editor  In  Europe  as  being  "a  little  bit  like 
trying  to  economize  by  quitting  your  Job 
After  all,  you  do  save  the  money  you  used  to 
spend  getting  to  work." 

The  highly  regarded  Monthly  Economic 
Letter  of  the  First  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York  recently  had  this  to  say: 

"It  Is  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  to 
blame  the  balance-of-payments  deficit  on 
private  investments  overseas.  Unlike  soft 
loans  and  grants  under  Government  pro- 
grams, private  Investments  support  the 
balance  of  payments  for  years  into  the 
future. 

"Oversea  Investment  is  our  natural,  na- 
tional destiny.  Suppression  of  private  In- 
vestment is  suppression  of  private  enterprise. 
The  Ideological  war  can  be  won  only  by  en- 
couragements to  private  enterprise  every- 
where so  that  the  full  strength  of  free  Insti- 
tutions can  be  mustered  and  unequivocally 
demonstrated." 

Another  point  which  Mr.  Ames  and  I  have 
made  and  which  we  think  Is  important  is 
that  trade  follows  credit.  With  the  dollars 
which  they  obtain  from  US.  purchases  of 
their  securities,  countries  such  as  Canada 
and  Japan  buy  our  goods  and  services.  In 
many  cases,  the  connection  is  direct  and  the 
proceeds  of  foreign  Issues  are  specifically 
used  for  purchases  of  U.S.  goods  and  serv- 
ices and  provide  Jobs  for  Americans.  More- 
over, as  I  have  said,  over  the  years,  the  U.S. 
balance-of-payments  benefits  from  the  re- 
payment of  principal  and  Interest. 

Considering  the  proposed  exemptions  un- 
der the  act.  Including  a  proposed  exemption 
for  new  issues  of  Canadian  securities,  which 
was  added  rather  precipitately  over  the 
weekend  after  the  tax  was  announced,  and 
which  is  not  yet  clearly  defined,  it  appears 
to  us  that  the  proposed  tax  would,  at  best, 
contribute  to  a  slight  temporary  reduction 
in  our  balance-of-payments  deficit  but  at  the 
cost  of  reducing  the  accumulation  of  long- 
term  assets,  and  at  other  costs  which  we 
believe  are  far  too  high  to  pay. 

Second,  and  most  Importantly:  The  pro- 
posed act  is  not  addressed  to  the  funda- 
mental causes  of  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit 

Government  grants  and  capital  outflows  In 
1962  amounted  to  $4.3  billion.  (This  figure 
Includes  other  items  as  well  as  straight  for- 
eign aid.)  Moreover,  oversea  military  ex- 
penditures of  the  United  States  amounted  to 
a  further  $3  billion  gross  in  1962. 

There  Is  little  hope  of  correcting  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit  unless  the  balance- 
of-payments  leakage  that  is  Involved  in 
these  Government  expenditures  is  reduced, 
and   reduced  substantially. 

The  subject  of  U.S.  military  expenditures 
abroad  has  been  a  debated  issue  for  years. 
Some  of  us  have  for  long  contended  that 
our  allies  should  carry  a  larger  and  fairer 
share  of  this  burden,  and  that  we  could 
reduce  our  troops  abroad  without  any  sacri- 


fice in  the  symbol  that  we  give  to  the  world, 
or  in  free  world  strength.  Support  for  this 
point  of  view  has  recently  been  expressed  by 
a  gentleman  who  has  had  a  little  experi- 
ence in  this:  General  Elsenhower. 

We  must  also  Improve  our  cost  position  In 
relation  to  our  comp>etltors  abroad,  and  en- 
hance the  attractiveness  of  Investment  In 
the  United  States  by  reduction  in  personal 
and  corporate  Income  taxes  and  by  other 
appropriate  measures — such  as  wage  and 
price  restraint  and  appropriate  Interest  rates. 

It  is  interesting  to  note — and  again  I  do 
not  take  the  third  quarter  balance-of-pay- 
ments figures  as  conclusive — that  follow- 
ing the  increase  in  the  discount  rate  In  July 
from  3  to  3'/i  percent,  and  the  change  that 
was  made  In  Regulation  Q,  there  has  been 
a  rather  sharp  reversal,  a  sharp  change  in 
short-term  caplUl  outflows.  The  results  ap- 
pear to  speak  for  the  measures  which  were 
adopted. 

Third,  the  proposed  tax,  in  our  Judgment, 
Is  more  appropriately  described  not  as  a  tax 
at  all,  but  as  a  new  protective  tariff  to  limit 
the  importation  of  foreign  securities.  This 
so-called  tax  represents  a  new  barrier  to 
the  free  international  movement  of  capital, 
and  is  a  retreat  from  our  longstanding 
policy  of  freedom  for  capital  movements — 
a  policy,  I  might  add,  which  has  been  ad- 
vocated and  followed  by  Democratic  and 
Republican  administrations  alike  for  many 
years.  It  is  a  policy  which  we  have  advocated 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  which  I  am 
happy  to  say  the  rest  of  the  world  has  taken 
to  heart.  They  have  been  dismantling 
their  restrictions.  I  And  it  discouraging 
that  we,  the  leader,  may  be  resorting  to  them. 

Fourth,  the  U.S.  capital  market,  and  for- 
eign economies  which  are  dependent  upon 
it,  may  be  seriously  damaged.  The  United 
States  has  been  the  only  free  capital  market 
in  which  the  amounts  and  terms  on  which 
an  issuer  can  sell  securities  are  limited  only 
by  the  marketplace.  We  feel  this  is  a  valu- 
able national  asset  which  should  not  be 
dissipated  without  convincing  reasons  of 
national  Interest. 

Fifth,  the  proposed  tax  may  create,  and. 
indeed,  has  created,  fears  of  further  re- 
strictions. Part  of  the  responsibility  of  be- 
ing the  leading  financial  power  of  the  world, 
of  having  the  key  currency  of  the  world,  is 
to  keep  our  currency  strong  and  free  from 
restrictions  on  its  use.  We  must  not, 
through  one  device  or  another.  Impair  the 
value  of  the  dollar  as  the  key  currency  of 
the  world  nor  create  fears  that  further  re- 
strictions may  be  imposed. 

Sixth,  the  proposed  tax  is  discriminatory. 
It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  parochial  point 
of  view  of  Investment  bankers.  The  pro- 
posed tax  is.  nevertheless,  discriminatory.  It 
selects  only  one  aspect  of  private  expendi- 
ture abroad:  namely,  private  portfolio  Invest- 
ment, to  be  restricted  by  the  proposed  tax  or 
tariff,  and  leaves  unaffected  our  other  private 
expenditures  abroad  such  as  those  for 
tourism  (a  $2>4  billion  item  gross),  direct 
foreign  Investment,  and  commercial  bank 
loans.     I  shall  not  belabor  the  latter  point. 

Lastly,  it  is  clear  that  the  proposed  tax 
would  be  administratively  complex.  Com- 
pliance and  enforcement  procedures  will 
prove  burdensome.  I  do  not  want  to  suggest 
that  there  will  be  evasions,  but  certainly 
reporting  and  compliance  requirements  will 
be  very  difficult. 

For  the  reasons  which  I  have  indicated  the 
IBA  believes  that  the  restriction  of  private 
portfolio  Investment  through  the  proposed 
Interest  Equalization  Tax  Act  Is  neither  an 
effective  nor  desirable  means  of  Improving 
the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  position  and 
should  not  be  enacted.  (It  may  be,  however, 
that  when  you  leave  this  room  you  will  find 
that  it  has  been  passed  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Conmilttee.) 

Any  probable  short-term  beneficial  effects 
would   fall   far  short.  In  our  judgment,  of 
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Justifying  the  adverse  consequences.  It 
would  be  most  Injurious  to  the  U.S.  interna- 
tional capital  market,  which  we  think  is  a 
national  asset  that  should  be  fostered  rather 
than  injured.  It  would  Impose  a  hardship 
upon  our  friends  abroad  that  over  the  long 
run  would  be  detrimental  to  us.  as  well. 

We  sometimes  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
our  long-term  balance-of-paymenU  position 
and  outlook  is  strong.  It  would  be  better. 
In  our  Judgment,  to  deal  with  our  present 
problem  by  Improving  our  International  com- 
petitive position,  by  encouraging  Increased 
foreign  Investment  In  the  United  SUtes.  by 
reducing  our  non-asset-creating  expenditures 
abroad,  and  even  by  temporary  drawings  on 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  or  the  use 
of  our  reserves,  rather  than  to  endanger  the 
free  flow  of  funds,  or  our  position  as  the 
world's  banker  and  trustee  of  the  key  cur- 
rency of  the  world.  Once  confidence  In  us 
and  In  the  freedom  of  our  capital  market  Is 
Impaired,  It  will  be  difficult  to  rebuild  It. 

In  conclusion.  I  should  like  to  quote  from 
a  recent  speech  made  by  Allan  Sproul.  This 
quotation  was  not  part  of  the  IBA  testi- 
mony because  he  had  not  made  the  speech 
at  the  time.  As  you  know.  Allan  Sproul  was 
for  many  years  President  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York,  and  Is  widely  rec- 
ognized as  a  financial  leader.  I  quote  Mr. 
Sproul  partly  to  show  that  we  are  by  no 
means  alone  In  our  opposition  to  this  tax. 
A  parade  of  opposition  witnesses  appeared 
at  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
hearing  and  there  have  been  other  speakers 
since  who  have  expressed  their  opposition. 
Mr.  Sproul  recently  had  this  to  say  about  the 
proposed  Interest  equalization  tax: 

"This  Is  a  form  of  tinkering  with  a  prob- 
lem which  should  be  attacked  in  the  total 
context  of  capital  incentives  in  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign  countries.     It  should 
not  be  attacked  by  a  control  which  attempts 
to  raise  the  rate  of  Interest  in   one  of  the 
Interconnected   compartments   of   the   long- 
term  market.     We  need  to  provide  more  prof- 
itable opportunities  at  home  for  the  Invest- 
ment   of    funds    which    have    been    flowing 
abroad.     We  need  to  promote  domestic  con- 
ditions which  will  lead  to  a  revival  of  direct 
and    portfolio   Investment   by   foreigners    in 
this  country.     We  need   to  raise   the  profit 
floor  in  the  United  SUtes  so  as  to  bring  out 
the  Increased  domestic  Investment  In  plant 
and  equipment  which  alone  will  employ  our 
resources  more  fully.     We  need  to  avoid  ex- 
perimenting with   direct  controls,  whatever 
they  may  be  called,  which  in  times  of  strain 
may  be  Interpreted  as  a  forerunner  of  strong- 
er controls  of  capital  outflow,  or  even  of  all 
dealings  in  foreign  exchange,  which  in  turn 
would  heighten  the  danger  of  anticipatory 
withdrawals  of  foreign  funds  from  our  mar- 
kets.    In  short,  In  dealing  with  private  cap- 
ital outflows,   we  should  use  those   general 
powers  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  which 
maximize  our  total  freedoms  by  minimizing 
direct   Interference    with   individual   private 
transactions." 
Thank  you  very  much,  and  goodby. 

1  From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan:'  10, 1964  ] 
International  Liqtjiditt — United  States  and 
AixiES  Abe  Seeking  To  Avoid  a  Breakdown 
IN   Monetary  Mechanism 

(By  M.  J.Rossant) 

The  central  bankers  and  finance  ministers 
of  the  non-Communist  world  are  trying  to 
determine  whether  there  is  enough  liquidity 
In  the  present  International  monetary 
mechanism  to  keep  It  running  smoothly. 

Because  the  original  blueprint  for  the 
mechanism  was  first  set  up  In  the  waning 
days  of  World  War  U,  breakdowns  have  been 
avoided.  But  there  have  been  some  near- 
misses.  So  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
are  reexamining  the  system,  focusing  atten- 
tion on  the  thorny  subject  of  International 
liquidity— the  amount  of  gold,  fwelgn  ex- 


change and  credit  available  to  meet  external 
obligations. 

The  liquidity  needed  to  fuel  economic 
growth  and  expanding  trade  has  been  largely 
furnished  by  the  United  States.  As  a  result 
of  its  deficits  in  Its  flnancial  transactions 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  Washington  has 
been  pumping  out  gold  and  dollars  that  have 
added  to  the  amount  of  international  liquid- 
ity. 

But  while  the  outflow  continued  in  1963. 
the  nations  of  the  Western  World  are  look- 
ing to  the  day  when  the  United  States  Is  no 
longer  providing  the  wherewithal  needed  for 
the  expansion  In  liquidity. 

Last  year  saw  the  beginning  of  concerted 
moves  to  begin  an  overhaul  of  the  existing 
machinery.  This  year,  at  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  meeting  in  Tokyo,  the  results 
are  likely  to  be  unveiled. 

While  secrecy  still  shrouds  the  negotia- 
tions, the  objective  is  clear.  It  Is  to  prevent 
shrinkage  and,  IX  possible,  bring  about  an 
Increase  In  international  liquidity.  At  the 
least,  then,  the  air  Is  to  Sanforize  the  pres- 
ent system. 

The  reason  for  the  concern  over  liquidity 
Is  that  the  nations  of  the  non-Communist 
world  want  to  be  sure  they  can  meet  any 
external  financial  stress  or  strain  without 
damaging  their  domestic  economies. 

Most  authorities  agree  that  there  Is  no 
shortage  of  overall  liquidity  now.  But  there 
Is  a  maldistribution  of  financial  resources, 
with  many  developing  nations  suffering  from 
a  severe  shortage  of  liquidity  while  many  in- 
dustrialized nations,  especially  In  Western 
Europ>e,  are  experiencing  an  embarrassment 
of  riches. 

Countries  lacking  an  ample  cushion  of  liq- 
uid reserves  to  meet  their  foreign  bills  could 
be  forced  to  take  deflationary  measvu-es.  And 
those  with  excess  liquidity,  like  France,  have 
been  faced  by  Inflationary  symptoms. 

Thus,  the  examination  now  going  on  is 
aimed  at  prevenUng  a  shrinkage  in  liquidity 
while  ironing  out  some  of  the  kinks  In  its 
distribution. 

TWO    GROUPS    STUDT    PROBLEM 

Two  separate  groups  are  engaged  In  study- 
ing liquidity.  One  is  being  conducted  by  the 
10  leading  Industrialized  nations  who  are 
members  of  the  Organization  icx  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development.  The  other  is 
being  carried  out  by  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.  Both  are  attempting  to  Insure 
that  the  non -Communist  world  will  possess 
sufficient  liquidity  to  withstand  short-term 
crises  and  provide  additional  liquidity  to  sus- 
tain economic  growth  and  promote  an  expan- 
sion In  trade. 

The  present  system  srirvlved  the  shock  of 
President  Kennedy's  assassination — as  It  did 
the  Cuban  crisis — with  scarcely  a  tremor  In 
the  world's  money  markets.  So  It  Is  far  from 
antiquated. 

Yet  doubts  remain  about  the  future,  par- 
ticularly when  the  deficit  in  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments  is  no  longer  supplying  dol- 
lars and  gold  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Improvements  in  the  existing  machinery 
have  been  taking  place  all  along,  but  there 
is  now  a  widespread  belief  that  it  needs  sub- 
stantial reform  and  reinforcement  to  cope 
with  the  prospective  change  in  the  American 
position. 

There  are  disputes,  however,  about  how 
much  reform  Is  required.  Some  plump  for 
radical  and  revolutionary  designs  that  would 
automatically  guarantee  Increasing  liquidity. 
Others  think  that  the  kind  of  evolutionary 
process  that  has  already  improved  the  ma- 
chinery will  suffice  for  the  future. 
suspicions  voiced 
This  Is  not  the  only  area  of  contention. 
The  countries  enjoying  surpluses  are  sus- 
picious that  nations  in  deficit,  particularly 
the  United  States,  do  not  seek  an  increase  in 
the  supply  of  liquidity  simply  to  avoid  tak- 


ing the  domestic  stepM  needed  to  get  Its  ac- 
counts in  order  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Robert  V.  Roosa,  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  Monetary  Affairs,  the  head  of 
the  American  team  studying  and  negotiating 
liquidity  reform,  sought  recently  to  allay 
fears  that  Washington  was  seeking  to  es- 
cape resort  to  the  monetary  and  fiscal  disci- 
pline required  to  correct  its  deficit. 

In  emphasizing  that  the  United  States  was 
making  the  necessary  adjustments,  Mr. 
Roosa  suggested  that  reform  should  be  evo- 
lutionary in  nature,  hinting  that  any  re- 
form should  be  relatively  modest. 

Mr.  Roosa's  position  confirmed  that  there 
was  scant  prospect  of  any  revolutionary 
changes  this  year.  For  in  setting  up  the 
OECD  study,  the  10  nations  ruled  out  any 
change  in  the  dollar  price  of  gold,  which  will 
preserve  a  key  Ingredient  of  the  present  ma- 
chinery. 

At  the  same  time,  the  negotiators  turned 
their  backs  on  the  creation  of  a  suprana- 
tional central  bank  with  credit-creating  pow- 
ers of  Its  own.  Instead,  they  remain  con- 
vinced that  gold,  the  key  cxirrencies — the 
dollar  and  the  pound  sterling — and  the  spe- 
cial arrangemenU  that  have  been  devised  to 
mobilize  the  credit  resources  of  other  coun- 
tries, must  be  counted  on  as  the  main  sources 
of  any  expansion  in  liquidity. 

sovereignty  an  issue 
There  Is  a  general  reluctance  to  yield  na- 
tional sovereignty  over  money  and  credit  to 
an  International  organization  staffed  by 
anonymous  International  civil  servants. 
And  though  most  nations  are  willing  to  see 
a  further  expansion  in  the  resources  and  the 
flexibility  of  the  International  MoneUry 
Fund,  they  prefer  that  strings  be  attached. 
Before  they  get  down  to  the  fundamental 
Job  of  deciding  what  changes  will  be  made, 
the  negotiators  are  bound  to  argue  over  the 
relationship  between  international  liquidity 
and  the  expansion  of  world  trade. 

Over  the  last  decade,  liquidity  had  In- 
creased at  little  better  than  2  percent  a  year. 
Trade  has  expanded  at  an  annual  rate  of 
better  than  8  percent,  which  makes  clear 
that  liquidity  does  not  have  to  grow  at  the 
same  pace  to  Insure  a  continued  rise  In 
trade. 

In  fact,  there  Is  no  certainty  that  a  shrink- 
age win  occur  or.  If  it  does,  that  it  will 
Impede  the  expansion  In  trade.  The  French 
and  Dutch  have  actually  voiced  concern 
about  excessive  liquidity.  And  a  recent 
study  by  the  economic  research  department 
of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  observed  that 
a  decline  In  world  liquidity  over  periods  need 
not  lead  to  difficulty. 

Other  groups  take  a  different  view.  The 
British  Treasury  acknowledges  that  there  la 
no  fixed  ratio  between  the  level  of  trade 
and  the  need  for  reserves,  but  it  argues  that 
more  liquidity  will  be  needed  In  the  future 
and  it  sees  no  present  means  of  Insuring 
that  It  will  be  forthccaning. 

The  major  change  likely  this  year  Is  a 
shift  from  bilateral  arrangements  worked 
out  between  the  United  SUtes  and  Ger- 
many, France,  Britain,  and  other  countries, 
to  multilateral  devices.  This  shift  has  al- 
ready begun,  but  It  is  destined  to  Uke  on 
additional  momentum  as  a  result  of  the 
present  studies.  And  If  It  does  provide 
added  power  and  resources  to  the  IMF,  an 
International  central  bank  may  gradually 
Uke  shape. 

The  immediate  outlook,  however.  Is  for 
strengthening  and  enlargement  of  measures 
now  in  the  blueprint  stage  or  already  In  use. 
The  nations  of  the  non-Communist  world 
may  be  able  to  agree  on  some  form  of  longer 
term  financing  of  deficits  than  now  prevails. 
They  may  also  work  out  a  plan  to  coordinate 
Interest  rates  on  foreign  deposlU,  which 
wovild  help  to  prevent  swings  in  currency 
movemenU  that  cause  disruptive  extreme 
internal  dislocations. 
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Consideration  will  b«  given  to  plans  for  a 
new  world  currency  such  as  that  proposed 
by  Edward  M.  Bernstein.  He  has  suggested 
the  creation  of  a  reserve  unit  composed  of 
the  currency  of  the  major  Industrialized  na- 
tions that  would  be  deposited  and  distrib- 
uted  by  the  International   Monetary  Fund. 

But  the  negotiators  are  much  more  llKely 
to  settle  for  expansion  of  the  fund's  regular 
facilities  as  a  first  step,  accompanied  by  an 
enlargement  and  liberalization  of  the  cur- 
rency pool  now  available  to  the  major 
nations. 

Those  Involved  in  the  negotiations  evi- 
dently prefer  to  take  one  step  at  a  time 

The  most  Impressive  test  of  the  ma- 
chinery's performance  has  l>een  Its  ability 
to  cope  with  crises.  This  Is  the  strongest 
argument  for  the  evolutionary  reform  of  the 
system  There  Is  no  real  danger  of  a  seri- 
ous liquidity  shortage  as  long  as  the  nations 
of  the  non-Communist  world  are  prepared 
to  provide  additional  fuel  whenever  there 
Is  a  risk  of  the  machinery's  running  down. 


PRESENTATION  TO  MEXICO  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  A  STATUE  OF 
LINCOLN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  855.  Senate 
bill  944.  a  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  KuchelI.  for  him- 
self and  other  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  944  > 
to  provide  for  the  presentation  by  the 
United  States  to  the  people  of  Mexico  of 
a  monument  commemorating  the  in- 
dependence of  Mexico,  anu  for  other 
purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  authorize  the 
people  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  present  to  our  friends, 
the  people  and  the  Government  of 
Mexico,  a  statue  of  the  Great 
Emancipator.  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
city  of  Washington  has  abundant  beauty 
in  part  by  reason  of  the  imposing  figures 
in  bronze  and  stone,  gifts  from  other 
countries  to  our  city  of  Washington.  By 
this  bill,  we  would  make  a  gift  to  our 
neighbor.  There  is  no  more  beautiful 
capital  city  anywhere  than  Mexico  City 
and  there,  a  likeness  of  Lincoln  would  be 
enshrined.  There  is  no  more  important 
friendship  for  our  country  than  that  with 
the  people  of  Mexico. 

Over  the  past  several  years  our  rela- 
tions with  Mexico  have  improved  and 
strengthened.  It  was  not  many  weeks 
ago  that  the  U.S.  Senate  approved  the 
treaty  relating  to  the  Chamizal.  to  right 
a  grievous  wrong  which  persisted  for  a 
century.  Some  day  soon.  I  fondly  hope 
the  problem  of  the  Colorado  River  will 
be  honorably  settled. 

Just  last  week,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  President  of 
Mexico  met  together  in  the  State  from 
which  I  come,  not  only  to  receive  from 
a  great  State  Institution  there,  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  ap- 
propriate honorary  degrees,  but  to  meet 
together  and  to  discuss  mutual  problems 


between  our  two  Nations.  Truly,  these 
two  great  republics  are  strengthening  the 
bonds  between  them. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  State  It 
came  from  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee unanimously  and  with  enthusi- 
asm. I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  of  my 
colleagues  who  were  coauthors  of  the 
bill — indeed,  for  all  the  Members  of  the 
Senate — when  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
now  approve  the  measure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  think  the  Record 
should  be  corrected.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Lyndon  B  Johnson,  the  President 
of  the  United  Mexican  States.  Adolfo  Lo- 
pez Mateos.  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Kuchel]— all 
three — met  in  California  on  that  occa- 
sion. But  I  believe  this  is  a  propitious 
moment  to  take  the  bill  up.  It  is  on 
the  eve  of  a  visit  to  be  paid  to  the  Con- 
gress next  week  by  our  colleagues  from 
the  Mexican  House  of  Deputies  and  Sen- 
ate. The  Senator  from  California  has 
been  most  enthusiastic  about  this  project, 
and  I  Join  him  in  urging  that  the  bill 
be  given  a  unanimous  approval  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  able 
friend.  I  was  privileged  to  serve  under 
his  leadership  a  year  ago  when  we  from 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives journeyed  to  Mexico  to  participate 
in  an  exceptionally  constructive  and  most 
enjoyable  interparliamentary  conference, 
which  will  be  repeated,  as  the  able  ma- 
jority leader  has  suggested,  here  in 
Washington  next  week. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I.  too.  should  like  to 
join  in  the  expectation  that  the  Senate 
will  approve  the  bill,  and  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel]  for  his  initiative  and  for  his 
sponsorship  of  and  for  offering  the  bill, 
and  the  majority  leader  for  bringing  it 
up. 

I  was  very  much  Interested  in  hearli^ 
my  friend  from  California  speak  of  the 
urgent  need  for  friendship,  at  a  time 
when  our  friendship  in  Latin  America 
hangs  in  the  balance,  and  when  there 
has  been  a  renaissance  of  friendship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico.  I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  really  bright  events 
in  the  history  of  the  Americas,  in  the  ef- 
fort to  promote  friendship,  at  a  time 
when  all  the  Americas,  in  the  main,  are 
on  the  roll  of  the  free  states.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  we  increase  the  role  of  friend- 
ship which  is  so  essential  and  which  is 
symbolized  by  the  friendship  between  the 
Mexican  people  and  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  the  major- 
ity leader  about  the  timing  of  this  event 
with  the  visit  from  the  members  of  the 
Mexican  Congress. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  friend.  I 
remind  my  colleagues  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  had  the  rather 
unique   experience  of   speaking   in   the 


Senate  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  both 
in  English  and  Spanish.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  944)  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  State  Is  authorized  and  requested 
to  procure  a  statue  of  Lincoln  to  commem- 
orate appropriately  the  Independence  of 
Mexico,  and  present  the  same,  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  the  people 
of  Mexico.  Such  monument  shall  be  pre- 
pared only  after  the  design,  plans,  and  spec- 
ifications therefor  have  been  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  the  Commission  of  Pine 
Arts. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  Includ- 
ing payment  of  the  cost  of  such  statue,  the 
design  and  construction  of  a  suitable  pedestal 
therefor,  transportation.  Including  Insurance, 
erection  of  the  statue  In  Mexico,  and  travel- 
ing expenses  of  persons  delegated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Stat*  to  present  such  statue, 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  people  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  table  was  agreed 
to. 
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MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  supporting  the  legislative  proposals 
for  authorizing  appropriations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1965  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces. 

LTT  OS  RXXXAMINE  OU»  8ILKCTIVK  SXEVICX  STS- 
TEM — DO  WE  NOW  NEED  A  PEACETIME  D»AIT? 

Mr.  President,  the  peacetime  draft  may 
soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  should  be. 
As  now  functioning,  it  is  discriminatory 
and  unfair  to  parents  and  youngsters. 
The  facts  are  our  armed  forces  man- 
power needs  are  diminishing  as  missiles 
and  other  modern  weaponry  are  em- 
phasized and  reliability  increased.  Our 
needs  should  soon  be  met  by  voluntary 
enlistments.  Few  of  our  allies  have  any 
peEicetime  draft  and  none  of  them  draft 
men  for  as  long  as  2  years.  West  Ger- 
many, on  the  very  front  line  of  danger 
were  the  Soviet  Union  to  attack  only 
takes  men  for  18  months. 

In  1952.  our  Armed  Forces  totaled 
over  3»2  million.  Today  they  are  above 
2*2  million — a  reduction  of  almost  one- 
third.  Draft  demands  have  leveled  off 
and  are  expected  to  aversige  only  about 
8.000  men  per  month  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  This  at  the  same  time  our  cele- 
brated "war  babies."  bom  during  or  im- 
mediately following  World  War  11.  reach 
military  age.  The  number  of  those 
reaching  draft  age  beginning  July  1  this 
year  will  skyrocket  to  1.8  million.  In 
view  of  this,  there  seems  little  justifiable 
reason   for  continuing   the  practice  of 


disrupting  the  lives  of  millions  of  our 
youth  and  drafting  unwilling  young  men 
into  service. 

We  have  already  written  many  special 
exemptions  into  the  selective  service  law 
such  as  exempting  married  men  and 
college  students.  This  removes  uncer- 
tainties from  some  lives  but  not  from  all. 
We  should  keep  in  mind  few  employers 
will  hire  young  men  until  their  military 
obligations  have  been  completed.  It  is 
impossible  to  know  when,  or  if.  a  young 
man  will  be  drafted.  I  feel  strongly  that 
our  future  military  needs  can  and  should 
be  met  by  well-trained  volunteers  inter- 
ested in  serving  in  our  Armed  Forces.  I 
was  recently  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
which  studied  salaries  and  allowances  in 
our  Armed  Forces  and  then  drafted  a  bill 
which  increased  the  salaries  of  military 
personnel. 

We  drafted  a  bill  which  we  unani- 
mously recommended  to  the  full  com- 
mittee and  which  later  was  enacted  into 
law.  This  increased  the  salaries  of  all 
the  officers  and  men  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
This  pay  raise,  making  salaries  more 
comparable  to  nonmilitary  pay,  increases 
the  attractiveness  of  an  armed  services 

career.  

The  PRESIDING  OmCER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Further  steps 
in  this  direction  will  be  taken,  I  am  sure. 
For  example,  it  has  always  distressed 
me,  as  a  former  private  and  later  as 
an  officer  in  our  Armed  Forces  in  time 
of  war.  to  hear  of  enlisted  men  being 
compelled  to  do  menial  chores  for  of- 
ficers. I  remember  doing  that  in  a 
grudging  manner  when  I  was  a  private 
in  the  Army.  Times  have  changed  since 
I  served  as  a  private.  Today,  most  of- 
ficers treat  enlisted  men  in  our  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  Marines,  and  Coast 
Guard  with  respect  and  friendship. 
The  small  minority  who  do  not  should 
not  be  tolerated.  They  should  be  weeded 
out. 

We  should  reappraise  the  entire  situa- 
tion and  reexamine  our  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  We  can  in  the  future  induce 
men  to  voluntarily  enter  the  air,  naval, 
and  military  services  for  their  Nation 
rather  than  induct  them  and  force  them 
to  do  so. 

I  look  forward  to  the  end  of  the  peace- 
time draft  in  the  near  future. 


AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  growing  concern  over  American  for- 
eign policy  is  a  matter  of  record.  There 
are,  of  course,  highly  vexatious  problems 
in  the  world  today  and  not  all  of  them 
are  to  be.  or  will  be,  solved  easily. 

Nevertheless  in  the  last  3  months 
there  has  occurred  a  series  of  mishaps 
around  the  world  that  has  made  it  clear 
we  are  at  a  policy  standstill.  This 
dilemma  was  the  subject  of  thoughtful 
discussion  by  Senator  Evirxtt  McKih- 


LEY  DiRKSEN.  Republican  leader  of  the 
Senate,  and  Representative  Charles  A. 
Halleck,  Republican  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  at  a  press 
conference  today  where  they  spoke  for 
the  joint  Senate-House  Republican 
leadership. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
statements  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 

point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Dhucsen 
One  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  party  out 
of  power  In  the  United  States  is  to  lend  ito 
support  to  bipartisan  foreign  policy  wher- 
ever mutual  accord  makes  this  possible.  We, 
the  members  of  the  Joint  Senate-House  Re- 
publican leadership,  have  repeatedly  sub- 
scribed to  this  doctrine  since  the  Etemocratlc 
administration  took  office  January  20,  1961. 

However,  on  several  occasions  during  the 
last  3  years  we  have  been  compelled  to  as- 
sert our  mystification  as  to  what  policy  we 
were  being  asked  to  support,  Indeed  whether 
there  was  any  policy  at  all.  Since  Mr.  John- 
son assumed  the  Presidency  In  November, 
the  mystery  has  deepened.  In  those  3 
months,  the  United  States  has  suffered  one 
setback  after  another  around  the  world  with- 
out any  coherent  policy  emerging  to  right 
them.  We  have  been  drifting  on  the  high 
seas  of  uncertainty  and  confusion. 

Is  President  Johnson  continuing  the  late 
Mr.  Kennedy's  highly  questionable  policy  of 
coexistence  with  the  Communist  world?  If 
so.  how  can  the  United  States  persuade  other 
free-world  nations  not  to  trade  with  Cuba  or 
to  extend  long-term  credits  to  the  Commu- 
nist bloc  countries,  a  pair  of  bleak  problems 
which  now  confront  us? 

If  the  policy  of  coexistence  is  still  In  force, 
where  Is  the  evidence  of  coexistence  on  the 
part  of  the  Communist  nations  when  they 
promote  subversion,  violence,  and  antl- 
Amerlcan  campaigns  In  Latin  America, 
Africa,  and  southeast  Asia?  Have  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson administrations  paved  only  a 
one-way  street  with  good  Intentions? 

And  what  Is  happening  to  American  pres- 
tige when  one  little  nation  after  another — 
with  smaller  populations  than  most  of  our 
larger  cities — kicks  us  In  the  shins  and  gets 
away  with  it?  If  our  foreign  policy  cannot 
cope  with  problems  of  these  dimensions, 
what  happens  when  greater  issues  must  be 
met? 

We  think  the  time  Is  here  for  a  reassess- 
ment of  American  foreign  policy.  Surely  we 
Republicans  cannot  be  expected  to  support 
an  enigma.  We  respectfully  suggest  to  Pres- 
ident Johnson  that  Radio  Moscow  was  right 
on  June  12,  1963.  when  It  applauded  our 
Government's  shift  to  a  policy  of  "coexist- 
ence" as  a  "renunciation  of  the  ix>llcy  of 
strength"  that  marked  the  Elsenhower  years. 
We  stand  ready  to  support  a  "policy  of 
strength"  and  the  sooner  this  nation  returns 
to  It  the  better. 

Statement  by  Representative  Halleck 

Perplexity  over  American  foreign  policy  Is 
not  limited  to  members  of  the  joint  Senate- 
House  Republican  leadership,  but  It  also  ex- 
ists among  the  governments  of  our  allies. 
The  examples  that  contribute  to  the  con- 
fusion are  numerous. 

One  month  the  administration  says  that 
the  war  In  South  Vietnam — crucial  to  all 
southeast  Asia — can  be  successfully  con- 
clvided  by  the  end  of  1965.  A  couple  of 
months  later  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
tells  VIS  we  are  withdrawing  from  South  Viet- 
nam by  the  end  of  1965  regardless  of  the 
outcome. 

One  day  President  Johnson  says  that  If 
there  is  a  projKJsal  to  neutralize  both  North 
and  South  Vietnam  the  United  States  will 


consider  it  sympathetically.  A  few  days 
later  our  Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam, 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  says  neutralization 
would  be  regarded  as  turning  South  Vietnam 
over  to  the  Cooimunlsts. 

One  month  the  White  House  U  promoting 
the  sale  of  surplus  American  wheat  to  ttoe 
Soviet  Union.  A  couple  of  montlis  later  It 
is  protesting  the  sale  of  British-made  buses 
to  Communist  Cuba,  to  which  the  British 
manufacturer  replies:  "If  America  has  a 
surplus  of  wheat,  we  have  a  surplus  of  buses." 

One  day  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  Is  saying 
over  the  Voice  of  America  radio  that  Amer- 
ican consumers  may  boycott  goods  produced 
by  nations  trading  with  Cuba;  a  couple  of 
days  later  the  State  Department  officially 
announces  the  VS.  Ooverrunent  does  not 
favor  such  boycotts. 

One  day  American  newspapers  picture 
the  White  House  as  resolute  In  Its  determi- 
nation not  to  renegotlaU  our  Canal  Zone 
rights  In  Panama;  a  few  days  later  the  same 
newspapers  report  the  White  House  la  se- 
riously considering  admission  of  the  renego- 
tiation question. 

We  Republicans  do  not  recite  these  exam- 
ples of  vacillation  In  American  foreign  policy 
with  any  satisfaction.  We  recite  them  with 
dismay.  We  think  corrective  steps  are  ur- 
gent and  our  goal  Is  to  encourage  them. 
President  Johnson  says  we  are  "beloved" 
around  the  world.  We  certainly  hope  so.  but 
It  Is  equally  Important  to  be  respected.  In 
the  coldblooded  arena  of  foreign  affairs, 
love  Is  not  enough. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BASIL  O'CONNOR 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  an  article  appearing  in  the 
January  31  issue  of  Medical  World  News, 
entitled  "Basil  O'Connor— One  Man's 
War  Against  Disease." 

This  is  a  vivid  and  inspiring  story  of 
our  Nation's  victory  over  polio,  the  dread 
disease  of  our  age  that  has  taken  so 
many  thousands  of  lives  and  crippled  so 
many  more  thousands  of  children.  The 
article  pays  tribute  to  all  those  in  our 
lifetime  who  fought  this  battle  including 
the  late  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  who  ini- 
tiated the  March  of  Dimes  war  by  the 
people  against  polio.  The  article  concen- 
trates on  the  part  Basil  O'Connor,  long- 
time confidant  and  law  partner  of  Pres- 
ident Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  played  in  the 
creation  and  success  of  the  National  Polio 
Foundation.  Mr.  O'Connor  has  been 
president  of  the  March  of  Dimes,  now 
known  as  the  National  Foundation,  since 
its  inception  in  1938.  His  28  years  of 
service  deserve  the  praise  which  this  ar- 
ticle gives. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  article  printed  in  the  Record 
together  with  my  remartcs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Basil   O'Connor:    One  Man's  War   Against 

Disease — Guiding   Force   or  the  Victory 

Over  Polio,  the  Former  Law  Partner  or 

P.D.R.  Continues  His  "Assault  on  Man's 

Oldest  Afflictions" 

Saturday,  January  4,  1964  ended  the  first 
week  In  U.S.  history  In  which  not  a  single 
new  case  of  pwllomyelltls  was  reported.  This 
was  hardly  chance:  Since  1955,  the  year 
Salk  vaccine  was  first  used  nationally,  polio 
morbidity  has  steadily  declined.  The  1951- 
54  average  was  some  40.000  cases  annually: 
In  1963,  fewer  than  500  cases  were  reported, 
a  98-percent  decline. 

By  common  consent  of  scientists,  physi- 
cians, and  laymen,  one  man  can  largely  be 
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credited  as  the  guiding  force  behind  this  un- 
equivocal victory  He  Is  Basil  O'Connor,  a 
bantamweight  Massachusetts  Irishman  "one 
generation  removed  from  servitude,"  whoae 
combustion  point  remains  perilously  close 
to  room  temperature  despite  his  72  years. 
O'Connor  Is  president  of  the  National  F*oun- 
datlon  It  Is  his  restless  energy  that  has 
kept  him  for  30  years  at  the  forefront  of 
the  drive  against  polio  and  In  major  roles  In 
other  health  campaigns. 

A  self-described  •barefoot  Wall  Street 
lawyer."  O'Connor  was  once  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt's  law  partner  And  he  received 
his  commission  as  commander  In  chief  In  the 
war  against  polio  when  Roosevelt  handed 
him  a  check  In  a  White  House  ceremony 
three  decades  ago  The  check  was  for  more 
than  $1  million,  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
first  nationwide  Birthday  Ball  for  the  Presi- 
dent, held  on  January  30,  1934  Presenting 
It  to  O'Connor.  FDR  turned  to  onlookers 
and  said,  with  his  Jauntiest  grin: 

"Now  I'm  going  to  appoint  you  all  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  to  watch  Doc  O'Con- 
nor" 

Greatly  enlarged,  the  "conunlttee"  has 
been  keeping  an  eye  on  Doc  O'Connor  ever 
since.  The  US  public  has  watched  with 
awe  as  he  collected  and  spent  some  7  bil- 
lion dimes  m  the  past  30  years,  a  half-bll- 
llon   dollars  of   It   for   the   polio  war  alone. 

■There's  an  art  In  raising  money,"  he  says 
bluntly,  scorning  false  modesty  "There's 
an  art  In  spending  It.  too." 

PI>NS  WA«  ON  FOUO 

For  the  first  3  years,  the  antlpollo  money- 
raising  campaign  centered  around  the  Pres- 
ident's birthday,  while  the  spending  was  al- 
most wholly  for  the  rehabilitation  of  a  de- 
crepit spa  at  Warm  Springs,  Ga.,  which  Roose- 
velt had  handed  over  to  O'Connor  and  a 
board  of  trustees.  O'Connor  was  not  much 
Interested,  he  recalls,  but  loyalty  to  FDR 
kept  him  at  the  Job. 

For  O'Connor,  a  gain  In  wisdom  Is  usually 
directly  proportional  to  the  accumulation 
of  experience.  He  soon  saw  that  the  defeat 
of  polio  was  a  far  more  formidable  task 
than  anyone  had  supposed.  Although  sus- 
pected of  being  a  virus,  the  enemy  had  not 
yet  been  Identified.  There  were  no  prison- 
ers to  be  studied,  and  no  routes  of  Invasion 
were  known.  Help  for  polios  casualties  was 
crude  and  Ineffective,  though  with  all  the 
publicity  the  demand  for  medical  aid  mount- 
ed rapidly. 

Meanwhile,  receipts  of  subsequent  fund 
campaigns  dropped  sharply  from  the  orig- 
inal tl  million  total.  Yet  O'Connor  knew 
perfectly  well  that  far  larger  sums  would 
have  to  be  raised  for  medical  care,  rehabili- 
tation, and  the  research  that  would  show 
the  way  to  prevention. 

"I  could  see  we  were  headed  for  a  lot 
hotter  water  than  Warm  Springs  unless  we 
got  going  with  something  much  bigger,"  he 
recalls. 

What  he  had  In  mind  Is  defined  by  Gerard 
Plel,  publisher  of  Scientific  American,  as 
"O'Connor's  unique  social  Invention:  a  per- 
manently self-sustaining  source  of  funds  for 
the  support  of  research — the  voluntary  health 
organization."  When  It  was  launched  in 
1938.  the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis.  Inc..  was  the  prototype  of  such 
agencies.  Since  then,  health  organizations 
have  proliferated,  many  of  them  In  the  Na- 
tional Foundation's  Image,  and  some  with 
O'Connor's  encouragement  and  advice. 

As  he  envisioned  It,  the  new  organization 
had  to  be  able  to  generate  large  numbers  of 
relatively  small  contributions  to  the  cause. 
It  had  to  have  undisputed  control  over  Its 
funds.  And  It  needed  a  mechanism  for  de- 
termining Intelligently  how  those  funds 
should  be  spent  His  social  Invention  was 
artfully  designed  to  meet  these  exacting  re- 
quirements. 

From  the  outset.  O'Connor  created  the  Na- 
tional Foundation   partly  In  the   likenesses 


of  a  political  party,  a  corporation,  and  an 
army  Its  national  office  Is  an  army  head- 
quarters with  O'Connor  In  undisputed  com- 
mand 

His  adjutant  general  today  Is  Joseph  F. 
Nee.  a  veteran  of  18  years  of  National  Foun- 
dation battles.  Nee  succeeded  Melvln  A. 
Glasser,  a  money-wise  sociologist  who  now 
heads  the  social  security  services  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers  Union. 

Under  O'Connor  and  Nee,  there  functions 
a  well-oiled  machine  designed  to  fight  the 
foundation's  two-front  war:  for  the  money 
and  against  the  disease.  Like  an  army  It 
has  Its  general  staff,  and  psychological  war- 
fare, intelligence,  and  supply  services.  Seven 
headquarters  generals  command  the  seven 
regions  Into  which  the  foundation  has  di- 
vided the  Nation.  Under  them  are  State 
directors  who  supervise  the  fleldwork  Fi- 
nally, there  are  3.100  chapters  and  their  bat- 
tle-seasoned troops,  the  volunteers  who 
march  forth  each  January  for  the  assault  on 
the  private  American  purse.  So  willing  have 
Americans  been  to  open  that  pxirse  and  so 
effective  have  been  O'Connor's  legions  that. 
In  the  peak  year  of  1954,  the  foundation  col- 
lected t67  million. 

The  Image  of  O'Connor  as  a  brusque  marti- 
net commanding  a  fundralslng  Juggernaut 
Is  part  of  the  myths  surrounding  the  man 
Like  all  legends.  It  has  some  basis  In  truth. 
Very  much  a  realist,  O'Connor  laid  down  a 
few  Inviolable  principles  for  the  National 
Foundation  from  the  start.  They  were  not 
always  calculated  to  endear  him  to  the  public 
or  to  his  associates     He  stipulated  that: 

Headquarters,  not  the  chapters,  would  de- 
cide how  much  money  would  be  returned  to 
the  chapters  for  local  medical  care  for  polio 
victims. 

Headquarters,  never  the  chapters,  would 
plan  and  allocate  disbursements  for  re- 
search. 

Grants  for  research  or  clinical  purposes 
would  always  be  made  on  the  advice  of 
scientific  and  medical  advisory  committees. 

Ultimate  power  to  approve  disbursements 
of  funds  for  any  purpose.  Including  scientific 
ones,  would  reside  In  the  foundation's  board 
of  trustees,  composed  exclusively  of  lay- 
men. 

Conunentlng  on  this  last  rule.  O'Connor 
says:  "Nobody  respects  scientists  more  than 
I  do.  I  work  with  them  all  the  time,  though 
I'm  not  a  scientist  myself.  Maybe  that's 
why  I  know  for  sure  that  Intelligent  laymen 
can  always  broaden  a  scientist's  outlook. 
The  researcher's  word  Is  law  In  the  labora- 
tory, but  sometimes  you  have  to  point  out 
to  him  what's  happening  right  outelde  the 
lab  window,  not  to  mention  the  rest  of  the 
world." 

VACCINE  WAS  BELIEVED  IMPOSSIBUt 

O'Connor  means  what  he  says.  Inside  the 
scientists  domain,  he  Is  an  attentive  and 
Intelligent  listener  and  commentator.  Speak- 
ing of  the  prewar  beginnings  of  the  foun- 
dation, one  of  his  close  advisers  confirms 
this. 

"This  first  thing  Basil  did  was  to  query 
all  the  men  of  our  advisory  committee  as  to 
what  we  thought  we  ought  to  find  out.  We 
knew  next  to  nothing  about  polio  then,  you 
must  remember  We  suspected  a  virus,  but 
we  all  believed  It  was  absolutely  Impossible 
to  make  a  vaccine — well,  almost  all  of  us. 
O'Connor  was  absolutely  determined  even 
then  that  a  way  would  be  found.  And  when 
he  gets  his  teeth  Into  an  Idea,  there's  no 
shaking  him  loose." 

From  these  discussions.  O'Connor  con- 
cluded that  the  foundation  should  dig  far, 
wide,  and  deep  In  Its  search  for  the  burled 
treasure  of  a  polio  preventative.  His  ad- 
visers agreed  with  him. 

"O'Connor  practically  created  virology." 
says  Dr  Edward  L.  Tatum  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute,  who  now  heads  the  foundation's 
scientific  advisory  committee.    "He  did  It  by 


not  concentrating  research  grants  narrowly 
on  polio,  but  by  encouraging  the  most  basic 
studies  of  all  viruses." 

O'Connor's  chief  adviser  In  virus  research 
was  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Rivers,  also  of 
the  Rockefeller  Institute.  "Dr.  Rivers  broke 
the  way  for  O'Connor  with  the  medical  pro- 
fession." says  his  adjutant,  ex-football  coach 
Nee.  "He'd  do  a  little  blocking  here  and 
there,  and  then  O'Connor  would  run  with 
the  ball  Man.  they  were  one  tough  pair  of 
backs" 

On  Dr  Rivers'  advice.  O'Connor  set  up 
fellowships  to  ualn  new  men  In  virology, 
among  them  a  promising  young  Michigan 
physician  named  Jonas  Salk.  With  Dr.  Riv- 
ers, he  also  placed  foundation  money  In  the 
hands  of  a  considerable  number  of  future 
Nobel  laureates,  many  of  them  working  In 
areas  seemingly  remote  from  polio.  One  ex- 
ample was  Dr.  Linus  Pauling's  research  on  the 
protein  molecule.  Another  grantee  was  Har- 
vard's Dr.  John  F.  Enders,  whose  almost 
parenthetical  discovery  of  how  to  grow  poUo- 
vlrus  In  non-nerve  tissue  won  him  and  his 
colleagues  a  Nobel  Prize  In  1954.  Other 
grants  aimed  at  IdenUfylng  all  three  strains 
of  polio.  And  finally,  there  came  the  big 
push  to  make  and  prove  out  both  a  klUed- 
vlrias  vaccine  (Salk's)  and  a  Uve-vlrus  vac- 
cine (Dr.  Albert  Sabln's)  as  specific  preventa- 
tives. 

Concurrently,  the  foundation  spent  mil- 
lions on  medical  care,  rehabilitation,  and 
the  training  of  thousands  of  paramedical  per- 
sonnel In  the  techniques  of  physical  therapy 
for  paralytlc-pollo  patients.  Today,  founda- 
tion funds  supply  such  care  for  some  20,000 
victims  who.  as  O'Connor  says,  "got  born  too 
soon."  He  declares  the  National  Founda- 
tion will  never  abandon  them. 

Now  that  the  rout  of  polio  Is  virtually  com- 
plete. It  has  seemed  to  some  that  the  victory 
may  prove  the  very  undoing  of  the  National 
Foundation.  Indeed,  a  few  authorities  open- 
ly favored  closing  down  as  the  only  honor- 
able course  for  the  organization,  once  triumph 
was  proclaimed.  Nothing  could  have  been 
better  calculated  to  get  O'Connor  Into  a 
fighting  Irishman's  stance. 

Actually,  he  was  well  ahead  of  his  critics. 
Several  years  before  the  Salk  vaccine  work 
was  completed.  O'Connor  marshaled  his  ex- 
pert forces  to  begin  a  study  of  what  new 
course,  if  any.  the  foundation  should  set. 
Foundation  trustee  George  Gallup  and  a 
group  from  Columbia  University's  Bureau  of 
Applied  Social  Research  studied  the  situation 
minutely. 

rOUNDATION    CARRIES   ON 

strong  support  for  continuation  came 
from  Dr.  Prank  L.  Horsfall  Jr..  president  of 
the  Sloan-Ketterlng  Institute,  and  from 
MWN's  editor.  Dr.  Morris  Flshbeln.  Both 
these  men  shared  O'Connor's  conviction  that 
so  effective  a  social  Instrument  for  "applying 
the  benefits  of  science  to  the  Interests  of 
humanity"  should  not  be  dismantled. 

Many  people  disagreed.  Including  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  erstwhile  contributors. 
From  Its  $67-mllllon  peak.  National  Founda- 
tion Income  has  steadily  declined.  Last 
year's  contributions  totaled  a  "mere"  $21 
million.  This  sum  was  given  to  support  the 
foundation's  expanded  program  of  research, 
treatment,  and  professional  training  In  the 
fields  of  birth  defects  and  arthritis,  and  for 
the  partial  support  of  the  new  Salk  Institute 
for  Biological  Studies  located  at  La  Jolla, 
Calif. 

The  Salk  Institute  is  clearly  O'Connor's  pet 
project.  He  de8crlt)es  It  as  "a  focal  point  of 
man's  greatest  endeavor  to  learn  about  him- 
self and  to  Improve  his  condition  on  this 
earth." 

Dr.  Salk  Is  both  director  and  a  research 
fellow  of  the  Institute.  Its  board  of  trustees 
Is  headed  by  Dr.  Warren  Weaver,  dean  of 
American  natural  scientists.  In  essence.  Dr. 
Weaver  says,  the  aim  Is  to  bring  together 
under  one  roof  scientists  Interested  not  only 
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In  one  branch  of  science,  or  exclusively  In 
science  Itself,  but  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
humanities,  the  creative  arts,  and  the 
creaUve  side  of  man's  life  Resident  fellows 
are  to  be  stimulated  by  contact  vrtth  visiting 
nonresident  fellows. 

Such  a  concept  Is  understandably  dear  to 
O'Connor's  heart.  He  has  been  called  a  kind 
of  human  catalyst  who  has  already  set  off  a 
good  many  reactions.  Some  of  these  gen- 
erated dazzling  light,  others  blistering  heat. 
Uke  a  chemical  catalyst,  O'Connor  always 
seems  to  come  out  relaUvely  untouched  In  a 
human  way. 

•  Sometimes  I  feel  sorry  for  O'Connor."  one 
of  his  associates  says.  "He  mingles  with  the 
great  and  near  great  on  equal  terms.  He 
must  have  a  huge  list  of  acquaintances,  but 
Inevitably  his  Job  permlU  him  few  close 
friendships." 

This  scientist  Is  one  of  the  few  who  have 
j>enetrated  O'Connor's  disguise  as  a  tough 
Irish  autocrat  whose  childlike  vanity  Is  pro- 
tective coloration  for  the  highly  sensitive 
Inner  man.  The  real  O'Connor  U  much  more 
like  the  embattled  "diminishing  citizen" 
whose  cause  he  pleaded  at  the  50th  reunion 
of  his  Dartmouth  class  of  1912.  He  feels 
beset  on  every  hand  by  what  he  calls  today's 
"climate  of  enormity." 

"Only  at  the  point  where  biography  Inter- 
sects history."  he  told  his  classmates,  "can 
Individuals  achieve  that  dignity  and  mean- 
ing which  Is  the  mainstay  of  a  free  society." 

SEARCH    rOR    UNIVERSAL    IMMUNrTT 

To  Basil  O'Connor,  that  point  has  been  his 
role  as  lay  leader  of  one  of  the  most  spec- 
tacular offensives  ever  mounted  against  a 
human  ailment.  Today,  he  carries  on  against 
birth  defects  and  arthritis  but  really  for  life. 
Polio  was  a  disease  that  plagued  rich  coun- 
tries with  good  sanitation,  and  that  fact 
taught  him  that  "the  survivors  of  bad  sani- 
tation have  acquired  Immunity  to  many 
diseases.  High  mortality  Is  one  way  you  get 
that  kind  of  broad  Immunity.  There  ought 
to  be  a  better  way  to  redeem  our  children 
from  men's  ancient  afflictions  and  defi- 
ciencies." 

To  the  support  of  the  search  for  that  uni- 
versal immunity  O'Connor  obviously  Intends 
to  give  the  rest  of  a  life  devoted  to  leading 
privately  supported  public  health  programs, 
a  Ufework  for  which  he  has  never  been  paid 
a  penny.  He  is  the  first  to  assert  that  he 
has  received  other  rewards,  far  more  dearly 
prized.  To  him.  the  need  to  help  his  fellow 
man,  to  participate  in  what  Dr.  Salk  has 
called  "an  asault  on  the  unreasonableness  of 
life,"  has  become  as  urgent  as  hunger. 

A  cynic  recently  called  O'Connor  "a  man 
without  a  disease."  Not  so,  replies  an  ad- 
mirer. O'Connor  Is  hopelessly  Infected  with 
life,  and  he  trusts  the  Infection  will  con- 
tinue to  be  both  virulent  and  contagious. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
A  Woman  WRiri 


Takss  a  CmmcAL  Look  at 
Amxrica 


A  WOMAN  WRITER  TAKES  A  CRITI- 
CAL LOOK  AT  AMERICA 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  reporters  in  the 
country  is  Mrs.  May  Craig.  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Portland.  Maine, 
newspapers.  She  is  especially  well 
known  for  her  excellent  writing  and  as 
a  persistent  panelist  on  the  television 
program.  "Meet  the  Press." 

In  the  March  2  issue  of  U.S.  News  h. 
World  Report,  there  wsa  reprinted  an 
excellent  article  by  May  Craig,  which  I 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  Senate. 
Mrs.  Craig,  like  so  many  of  us.  seems  to 
be  greatly  concerned  about  the  future 
of  the  United  States  because  of  policies 
both  at  home  and  abroad  which  leave  a 
great  deal  to  be  desired. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 


(By  May  Craig) 

Unless  there  is  a  change,  deep  down,  In 
the  American  people,  a  genuine  crusade 
against  seU-lndulgence.  immoraUty  public 
and  private,  then  we  are  witnesses  to  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  American  Republic. 

Death  on  the  highways,  a  pack  a  day, 
cheating  from  top  to  bottom  in  our  society, 
get  rich  quick,  break-up  of  the  family,  falter- 
ing in  foreign  policy,  reckless  debt — these 
have  destroyed  nations  before  us.  Why 
should  we  think  we  can  take  that  path  and 
change  history? 

Look  around  you,  and  everywhere  you  see 
lack  of  principle  and  steadfastness  In  the 
right  and  brave.  The  disgraceful  cover  on 
the  recent  Issue  of  a  publication  with  a  na- 
tionwide circulaUon  and  Its  palliating  story 
of  sexual  Immorality  adds  adult  consent  to 
the  looseness  of  our  youth,  already  far  down 
the  road  of  delinquency,  shlftlessness.  dero- 
gation of  virginity  in  our  girls  who  will  be 
the  mothers  of  tomorrow. 

There  is  no  financial  morality  in  our  Gov- 
ernment—"Charge  it."  is  the  accepted  prac- 

Round  the  world  they  think  they  can  take 
our  money  with  one  hand  and  slap  us  in  the 
face  with  the  other.  We  talk  of  our  "leader- 
ship." but  we  are  apparently  Incapable  of 
giving  leadership. 

One  listens  with  dismay  to  the  campaign- 
ing for  the  presidency  that  Is  going  on.  Oh, 
for  a  crusader  to  call  us  back  to  dignity  and 
strength  and  austerity. 

What  was  that  last  word?  "Austerity" — 
plain  living  and  high  thinking,  putting  our 
money  Into  the  real  things  of  life,  not  mink- 
handled  saucepans  and  three  cars  in  every 
garage;  public  servants  who  are  not  Bobby 
Bakers.  Schools  for  the  young,  care  for  the 
elderly,  strength  so  that  none  will  dare  at- 
tack us,  a  worthy  succession  to  those  men 
with  feet  wrapped  in  bloody  bandages  at 
Valley  Forge  to  give  us  liberty.  How  have 
we  used  the  liberty  they  bought  for  \i8  so 
dearly? 

Because  It  Is  unpleasant  to  think  of  un- 
pleasant things,  we  say  the  Soviet  Union 
may  be  changing  Its  determination  to  "bury 
us."  Red  China  is  bad,  of  course,  but  maybe 
not  Klirushchev.  Halfheartedly  we  send 
American  men  to  die  in  Jungles,  where  we 
do  not  have  the  guts  to  go  in  to  win  or  to 
stay  out. 

We  sell  wheat  to  Russia  to  save  her  from 
a  demonstration  that  conununism  cannot 
produce  enough  food  for  Its  own  people.  If 
we  do  this  to  get  rid  of  surplus  wheat,  which 
we  have  alre«Mly  subsidized  and  which  we 
will  subsidize  again  to  give  it  to  the  Cc«n- 
munlstfi  cheaper,  we  might  try  discouraging 
the  production  of  svirplus  wheat  and  remem- 
ber the  old-fashioned  private  enterprise 
where  one  grows  for  the  market,  not  the 
Government  storage  bins. 

We  faltered  In  Cuba  and  now  she  is  the 
homeland  of  subversion  of  all  Latin  America 
and  Africa.  Where  will  we  find  a  strong  man 
to  lead  us?  Would  we  vote  for  one  if  he 
campaigned,  ending  in  the  wilderness  that  we 
come  and  be  saved,  from  ourselves?  We 
could  have  saved  Cuba  for  freedom,  and 
saved  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  Latin  America 
from  this  nest  of  communism,  but  we  did 
not.  Around  the  world  they  do  not  believe 
what  we  say;  they  look  at  what  we  do. 

The  United  Nations  was  founded  in  this 
country.  Now  it  U  a  messy  combination 
of  polyglot  nations,  old  and  new,  grabbing 
for  our  money  and  Ignoring  our  halfhearted 
argtunents. 

The  ides  of  letting  in  a  small  nation  of 
fewer  than  a  half  million  people,  utterly  in- 
experienced in  governing  Itself,  unproved  as 


a  stable,  honest  sUte — ^letting  them  In  with- 
in a  few  days  of  their  establishment.  We 
might  at  least  insist  on  a  period  of  proba- 
tion. 

The  United  NaticMos  iteeU  should  be  forced 
into  financial  honesty  by  the  United  States 
refusing  to  keep  on  paying  the  bills  whUe 
many  get  a  free  ride  while  outvoting  us.  The 
idea  of  letting  in  Red  China  in  the  face  of 
the  charter  which  says,  "pecice-loving  na- 
tions." True,  we  are  against  letting  Red 
China  in,  but  all  we  do  is  get  out  our 
handkerchiefs  and  weep  into  them  while  the 
majority  In  the  U.N.  does  as  It  pleases. 

We  waste  untold  sums  on  useless  defense, 
and  fall  to  keep  ourselves  truly  strong  in  all 
fields,  to  be  able  to  fight  small  as  well  as 
missile  wars. 

We  sign  test  ban  treaties  with  known  ene- 
mies, known  defaulters  on  treaties,  that  we 
will  not  test  as  we  may  need  to.  Why  should 
we  put  our  defense  In  such  an  agreement? 
If  our  defense  experts — not  businessman  Mc- 
Namara  (Secretary  of  Defense] — say  we  need 
to  test,  then  let  us  test  without  asking  per- 
mission of  friend  or  foe. 

We  fiddle-faddle  in  southeast  Asia,  and 
may  be  ignomlniously  pushed  out.  Maybe 
we  should  never  have  gone  In  there — ^let  the 
Reds  take  It — but  there  Is  one  thing  for  sure : 
If  we  go  in  anywhere,  we  should  go  in  to  win. 

We  are  losing  the  respect  of  the  world,  and 
respect  is  more  necessary  to  a  nation,  as  to 
a  person,  than  affection.  We  get  little  affec- 
tion from  the  people  we  have  helped  over  the 
years — and  we  are  losing  respect. 

Nobody  respects  a  fumbler,  a  weak  man,  a 
wobbler,  in  policy  or  deeds. 

First,  every  one  of  us  has  to  clean  out  weak- 
ness and  selfishness  and  Immortality  of  all 
types.  Then  choose  leaders  who  with 
strength  and  principle  and  intelligence  will 
lead  us  to  where  we  can  have  self-respect  and 
respect  of  others. 

Would  we  elect  such  a  man  If  he  cam- 
paigned on  such  a  platform? 


RACIAL  DEMONSTRATIONS  ON  THE 
EASTERN  SHORE  OF  MARYLAND 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
past  few  days  ha*  seen  a  renewal  of 
street  demonstrations  in  Cambridge.  Md., 
and  the  first  sparks  of  violence  In  the 
small  college  town  of  Princess  Anne. 
The  renewal  of  demonstrations  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  my  State  Is  extr«nely 
disappointing  to  me. 

I  had  been  very  hopeful  that  the  prob- 
lems of  racial  discrimination  could  be 
worked  out  entirely  at  the  local  level. 
The  city  of  Salisbury,  surrounded  by  this 
racial  violence,  has  worked  hard  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  social  change.  Its 
citizens  have  been  fittingly  rewarded  by 
the  presence  of  peace,  good  will,  and  eco- 
nomic prosperity. 

The  need  for  the  civil  rights  bill  now 
before  Congress  Is  clearly  evident  in 
Maryland.  The  violence  that  has  oc- 
curred in  the  past  days  took  place  In 
areas  exempted  from  the  State  public 
acccMiunodations  law.  There  have  been 
no  serious  incidents  and  no  racial  dis- 
tvu-bances  in  any  part  of  Maryland  where 
the  equal  accommodations  law  exists. 

All  Americans  must  be  conscious  of 
their  responsibility  to  live  together  in 
harmony  and  in  peace.  The  civil  rights 
bill  will,  I  believe,  make  a  very  significant 
contribution  to  community  relations  in 
many  parts  of  our  land.  I  am  giving  it 
my  vigorous  support  in  the  hope  that 
It  will  be  helpful  In  the  resolution  of 
problons  on  Maryland's  eastern  shore. 
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In  the  meantime,  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  negotiate  differences  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  calm.  We  need  new  ap- 
proaches— positive  and  constructive 
thinking,  combined  with  positive  and 
constructive  action.  The  alternative  to 
this  attempt  at  a  new  direction  for  the 
attitudes,  ideas,  and  forces  contending 
is  unimaginable. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  expressing  these 
sentiments,  from  the  February  25  edi- 
tion of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Pkinccss  Annk 

Handsome  old  dwellings  and  the  looming 
sycamore  trees  are  one  part  of  Princess  Anne. 
The  modern  buildings  of  the  Negro  college 
on  the  other  side  of  a  muddy  creek  are  an- 
other part  of  Princess  Anne  The  two  parts 
have  not  had  much  In  common.  Princess 
Anne  Is  a  town  with  a  State  college  which 
has  nevertheless  managed  not  to  become  a 
college  town.  Over  the  years  the  students 
have  been  discouraged  from  patronizing  local 
commercial  establishments,  particularly  eat- 
ing places,  and  have  looked  to  nearby  Salis- 
bury as  their  off-campus  commercial  enter, 
especially  since  Salisbury  proved  so  respon- 
sive to  the  requirements  of  social  change. 

The  racial  status  quo  In  Princess  Anne  was 
not  likely  to  remain  forever.  Bitterness  on 
the  campus  part  of  town  has  been  evident  for 
several  years.  In  the  wake  of  the  Cambridge 
stalemate.  In  fact,  some  of  the  white  leaders 
of  Princess  Anne  organized  a  citizens  group 
to  work  out  a  more  viable  race  relationship 
In  the  town  Supposedly  the  eating  places 
were  opened  to  Negro  patrons.  But  as  It 
turns  out.  the  town  had  moved  only  part  way. 
and  part  way  was  not  enough. 

Abruptly  the  Issue  of  racial  desegregation 
In  Princess  Anne  has  moved  Into  the  streets. 
In  a  direct  confrontation  between  Negro  Im- 
patience and  set  white  minds.  The  streets 
are  a  poor  place  to  settle  delicate  Issues 
What  Is  desperately  needed  Is  understanding: 
The  understanding  among  Princess  Anne's 
white  citizens  that  the  Negro  students  are 
asking  for  no  more  than  what  Negro  citizens 
throughout  the  United  States  have  asked  for 
and.  In  most  Instances,  have  received:  the 
understanding  among  the  Negro  demonstra- 
tors that  there  Is  good  will  In  the  white  com- 
munity which  is  worth  nurturing,  even  If  It 
means  seemingly  endless  hours  at  the  con- 
ference table. 

When  tempers  flare  and  Irresponsible  per- 
sons are  given  an  opening  for  violent  reUll- 
atlon.  aU  Is  lost.  Nobody  In  Princess  Anne, 
of  either  race,  should  want  another  Cam- 
bridge The  SUte  police  and.  If  necessary, 
the  National  Guard  can  keep  the  peace  by 
turning  Princess  Anne  Into  an  armed  camp, 
but  neither  side  should  want  that,  when  In 
an  atmosphere  of  mutual  desire  for  reconcili- 
ation reasonable  men  can.  If  they  wUl.  reach 
reasonable  solutions  of  differences. 


Fitzgerald  Kennedy,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

John  Pitzceralo  Kknnidt 
(By  David  Randolph  Mllsten) 
It  Is  hard  to  conceive  the  enormity 

Of  the  events  which  have  taken  place. 
The  full  Impact  of  our  Nation's  loss 

Was  reflected  In  every  face. 

The  assassin's  deed  was  swlftlj  done. 

Dastardly  malicious,  brutal  and  quick 
It  left  us  stunned  In  ley  shock 

'And  turned  our  stomachs  sick. 

Man  could  not  tell  to  others 

The  supplications  to  be  said 
Yet.  propelled  by  broken  hearts 

They  whispered.  "Our  President  Is  dead." 

Through  the  miracle  of  television 
In  the  homes  of  our  treasured  land 

They  came  to  know  the  beloved  Chief 
And  extended  him  their  hand. 

He  championed  the  cause  of  civil  rights 

And  vigor  sparked  his  eyes 
Now  closed  to  the  mortal  world 

As  In  death's  repose  he  lies. 

Prime  Ministers.  Kings  and  Princes 
Joined  with  thousands  to  appear 

And  bestow  the  honors  due  him 
As  they  mournfully  passed  his  bier. 

The  world  will  know  and  long  remember 
That  peace  was  his  constant  goal, 

Surely  for  such  an  Illustrious  son 
There  Is  an  Immortal  role. 

If  prayer  can  be  the  passport 
To  the  presence  of  Almighty's  grace 

The  whole  universe  has  Joined  to 
See  him  safely  to  his  place. 

Dear  God.  his  soul  Is  yours  forever 
He  has  come  to  you  without  despair 

And  we  pray  that  what  he  sought 
Win  be  waiting  for  him  there. 


ing  a  loaf  of  bread  was  not  uncommon 
and  when  persecution  of  Jewish  mer- 
chants was  commonplace.  Such  harsh- 
ness from  a  Soviet  court  of  justice  cer- 
tainly suggests  that  communism  is  not 
the  way  of  the  future,  but  instead  the 
way  of  a  dark  and  terrible  past  which 
other  free  nations  of  the  world  must  de- 
plore. 


POEM  IN  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  President, 
many  poems  and  other  tributes  have 
been  written  about  the  late  President 
Kennedy  since  his  assassination  on  No- 
vember 22.  1963. 

One  which  I  felt  was  very  moving  was 
written  by  David  Randolph  Milsten  of 
Tulsa,  Okla..  and  printed  in  the  Tulsa 
World. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that    Mr.    Milsten's   poem.    "John 


DEATH  SENTENCE  FOR  KNITTING 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  barbaric  manifestation  of  Communist 
economic  and  moral  values  that  as  many 
as  nine  persons  have  been  sentenced  to 
death  for  participation  in  private  enter- 
prise. What  these  unfortunate  persons 
are  guilty  of  appears  to  be  an  effort  to 
engage  mental  patients  in  the  production 
of  knitted  goods  which  were  then  sold  in 
a  number  of  places  including  railrocul 
waiting  rooms  in  Moscow. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  hard  for  the  in- 
habitants of  any  civilized  nation  to  un- 
derstand why  knitting  should  be  a 
crime  or  the  sale  of  knitted  goods  would 
involve  the  death  sentence.  Undoubt- 
edly, harsh  Soviet  action  against  those 
who  engage  in  any  form  of  private  eco- 
nomic activity  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
encourage  anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  no  coincidence  that  these 
defendants,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
others  who  received  shorter  sentences, 
are  known  to  be  Jewish,  and  the  Soviet 
press  has  gone  out  of  its  way  to  empha- 
size this  fact  in  any  cases  where  Jewish 
defendants  are  involved. 

Mr.  President,  the  whole  free  world 
should  express  its  dismay  at  the  harsh 
sentences  handed  down  in  this  manner. 
The  Soviet  Union  seems  to  be  reverting 
to  the  blackest  days  of  medieval  feudal- 
ism when  capital  punishment  for  steal- 


SHORTAGE  OF  SCIENTISTS  AND 

ENGINEERS 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  years,  especially  since  the  space 
race  began,  we  have  heard  time  and 
time  again  about  the  serious  shortage  of 
scientists  and  engineers  in  this  coun- 
try. Last  week  an  article  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  which  indicates  that 
perhaps  we  have  been  laboring  under  a 
false  impression  all  this  time  and  that 
the  shortage  was  strictly  artificial.  Ac- 
cording to  this  article,  we  may  even  have 
a  surplus  of  engineers — at  least  in  de- 
fense and  space  industries. 

From  60  to  70  percent  of  the  Nation's 
engineers  are  directly  or  indirectly  In- 
volved in  defense  and  space  work,  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  in  the  article  at- 
tributed to  Mr.  Carl  Frey.  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Engineering  Manpower 
Commission.  Apparently,  it  has  been 
common  practice  in  these  industries  to 
"stockpile"  engineers,  since  as  a  rule 
the  companies  operated  under  cost-plus- 
fixed-fee  contracts.  This  practice  was— 
and  is — used  to  prove  the  techiiical  com- 
petence of  the  company  to  defense  offi- 
cials in  order  to  obtain  additional  con- 
tracts. All  this  waste  of  talent  was  ulti- 
mately paid  for  by  the  taxpayer.  There 
is  little  wonder  why  we  are  having  such 
difficulty  in  competing  for  world  mar- 
kets when  consumer-type  industries  are 
deprived  of  needed  engineering  and  sci- 
entific personnel  by  such  practices. 

Fortunately  this  type  of  activity  is  be- 
ing eliminated  through  increased  reli- 
ance on  incentive  contracts  which  en- 
courage defense  and  space  industries  to 
cut  costs.  Although  progress  is  being 
made,  there  Is  still  a  long  way  to  go. 
For  example.  I  am  advised  that  during 
the  1963  fiscal  year,  77  percent  of  NASA's 
direct  contract  awards  of  $25,000  and 
over — totaling  $1,618  million — were  made 
on  a  cost-plus-fixed-fee  basis.  The  pic- 
ture is  improving  and  it  is  high  time  that 
corrective    action    was   taken. 

According  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
article,  the  current  slump  in  demand  for 
engineers  results  primarily  from  uncer- 
tainty about  future  spending  on  defense 
and  space  programs.  Although  the  de- 
fense budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
calls  for  a  reduction  of  only  $1.3  billion. 
the  space  budget  is  $200  million  above 
last  year's  appropriation.  If  this  minute 
shift  in  defense  spending  is  sufficient  to 
bring  about  a  severe  curtailment  in  the 
demand  for  engineers  and  other  skilled 
technicians,  it  makes  one  wonder  what 
will  happen  to  this  important  segment 
of  our  economy  when  there  is  more  than 
a  token  cutback  in  defense  outlays. 

I  ask  unanimoxis  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Uneasy  ENGiNms — Many  Sezk  To  Acqtjiki 

New  Skills  as  Demand  Softens,  Layoffs 

Mount — Defense    Cutbacks    Big    Pactoe; 

PiEMS  Curb  Stockpiling  of  Engineees  To 

Cut  Costs— Rush  Back  to  the  Classroom 
(By  Alfred  L.  Malabre.  Jr.) 

Carl  Perrar  recently  returned  to  the  class- 
room for  retraining. 

No  displaced  coal  miner.  26-year-old  Mr. 
Perrar  has  a  master's  degree  In  electrical 
engineering.  But  he  nevertheless  feels  he 
needs  more  education  to  keep  a  firm  hold 
on  his  research  Job  at  Raytheon  Co.  So 
he's  now  on  leave  from  the  electronics  com- 
pany, seeking  a  doctorate  In  aeronautical 
engineering  at  the  University  of  Connecti- 
cut's Storrs  campus. 

"I've  seen  several  of  my  colleagues  at 
Raytheon  laid  off  recently,"  Mr.  Perrar  says. 
His  Job  there  Is  pltuuna  research,  a  relatively 
new  science  not  related  to  the  familiar  blood 
component.  It  Involves  finding  ways  to  get 
energy  from  superhot  gases,  and  Mr.  Perrar 
says  an  understanding  of  aeronautical  as 
well  as  electrical  engineering  has  become 
necessary  In  this  work. 

His  efforts  to  safeguard  his  emplojrment 
Is  no  alarmist  precaution,  evidence  from 
many  quarters  indicates. 

DECLINING    DEMAND 

Demand  for  engineers  and  other  highly 
skilled  technicians  stands  at  only  65  percent 
of  the  1961  average,  reports  Deutsch  &  Shea. 
Inc..  a  New  York-based  technical  manpower 
consultant.  The  65-percent  figure  Is  the 
lowest  on  record  since  Deutsch  &  Shea's 
monthly  demand  Index  was  started  In  mld- 
1960:  the  Index  Is  based  on  the  volume  of 
help-wanted  advertising  In  technical  Jour- 
nals and  new8pap>er8  across  the  land. 

Engineering  salaries  also  suggest  a  slack- 
ening of  demand.  Since  1960.  studies  indi- 
cate, salaries  for  beginning  engineers  have 
risen  less  than  4  percent  annually,  on  aver- 
age, far  below  the  average  yearly  Increase  of 
about  8  percent  In  the  mld-1950'8. 

"There's  no  question  that  the  market  for 
engineers  has  softened  considerably."  says 
Carl  Prey,  executive  secretary  of  the  Engi- 
neering Manpower  Commission,  a  nonprofit 
arm  of  the  Engineers  Joint  Council  aimed  at 
promoting  more  effective  use  of  engineers. 
"The  man  who  hasn't  kept  up  with  the  latest 
developments  Is  In  trouble." 

Mr.  Prey  ticks  off  a  list  of  emerging  engi- 
neering technologies  that  Includes  not  only 
Mr.  Perrar 's  plasma,  but  also  such  esoteric 
fields  as  lasers,  masers  and  bloenglneerlng, 
to  mention  only  a  few. 

IMPACT   OF    DEFENSE    CUTBACKS 

Defense  spending  cutbacks  are  a  major 
factor  In  the  demand  slowdown.  President 
Johnson's  recent  budget  message  calls  for  a 
$1.3  bUllon  cut  In  defense  expenditures  next 
fiscal  year.  And,  although  the  message  indi- 
cates a  slight  rise  In  space  spending,  a  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing  Co.  survey  Issued  this 
month  finds  that  Industry's  space  outlays 
win  sink  12  percent  this  year,  a  sharper  de- 
cline than  In  any  other  of  the  23  business 
categories  polled. 

"Prom  60  to  70  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's approximately  900,000  engineers  are 
tied  directly  or  Indirectly  to  defense  and 
space  work,"  estimates  Mr.  Prey. 

Defense  si}endlng,  of  course,  could  sud- 
denly spurt  If  the  cold  war  beats  up.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  here's  what's  hap- 
pening to  engineers  In  several  defense- 
oriented  companies: 

Sperry  Rand  Corp.'s  Sperry  Gyroscope  di- 
vision recently  furloughed  100  engineers,  the 
first  such  layoff  In  the  division's  54-year  his- 
tory.    Tied   almost  entirely   to  Government 


business,  Sperry  Gyroscope  sliced  Its  total 
employment  to  6,000  from  32,000  right  after 
World  War  n,  but  dismissed  no  engineers. 

Republic  Aviation  Corp.  has  released  240 
engineers,  most  of  them  aeronautical,  just 
since  January  1.  Republic  builds  the  P-105 
fighter-bomber,  which  Is  being  phased  out  by 
the  Air  Porce. 

Radio  Corp.  of  America's  defense  elec- 
tronics division  has  furloughed  some  500  en- 
gineers In  the  past  year  at  Its  Camden  and 
Moorestown.  N.J.,  faculties.  By  retraining 
many  of  them  for  other  engineering  Jobs, 
however,  the  company  has  managed  to  re- 
locate all  but  135  of  the  original  500. 

PROBLEM    AT    BOEING 

Boeing  Co.  won't  discuss  engineering  lay- 
offs publicly,  but  privately  Its  personnel  de- 
partment Is  urgently  writing  other  corpora- 
tions trying  to  find  Jobs  for  those  dismissed. 
Sources  close  to  Boeing  estimate  1.500  engi- 
neers have  been  trimmed  at  lU  Seattle  facili- 
ties since  Augiist;  Jobs  have  been  found  at 
other  Boeing  plants  for  only  about  350  of  the 
1.500.  Chief  cause  of  the  slash:  Cancellation 
of  the  Dyna-Soar  space  gilder  program. 

American  Bosch  Arms  Corp.'s  Arms  di- 
vision In  the  past  year  has  cut  engineering 
employment  at  Its  plant  near  Garden  City. 
N.Y..  by  804.  leaving  only  616  engineers  on 
the  Job.  Many  of  those  laid  off  performed 
guidance  work  on  missiles  that  the  Govern- 
ment no  longer  wants  In  large  supply. 

Some  extremely  seasoned  and  respected 
engineers  were  swept  from  the  employment 
ranks  In  the  Arma  reduction.  "I'm  54  years 
old.  with  30  yecu's'  experience."  says  Edward 
Keonjlan.  among  the  most  senior  of  those  re- 
leased. "I  never  would  have  beUeved  I'd  be 
out  hunting  for  a  Job."  Mr.  Keonjlan,  whose 
long  list  of  credentials  Includes  authorship  of 
a  leading  book  on  electronics,  has  been  more 
fortunate  than  many  of  his  former  Arma  col- 
leagues, however;  he  recently  landed  a  new 
Job  at  Grumman  Aircraft  Engineering  Corp., 
whose  force  of  engineers,  contrary  to  the 
trend  In  many  companies,  is  rising. 

"It's  Just  plain  nonsense  to  talk  about  a 
shortage  of  engineers."  says  Mr.  Keonjlan, 
clearly  worried  by  his  recent  brush  with  un- 
employment. 

Increasing  Government  xise  of  "incentive 
type"  contracts  is  compounding  the  Impact 
of  defense  cutbacks,  some  observers  say. 

Under  such  contracts,  companies  bid  com- 
petitively for  Government  Jobs  much  as  they 
would  In  private  Industry.  If  the  company 
winning  the  contract  does  the  Job  at  less 
expense  than  originally  estimated.  It  receives 
a  bonus;  conversely,  if  costs  go  above  the 
original  estimate,  penalties  are  applied. 

Previously,  the  Government  relied  largely 
on  cost-plus-fixed-fee  contracts,  under 
which  It  would  pay  the  cost  of  the  Job.  plus 
a  predetermined  extra  fee.  Such  contracts 
encourage  a  "complacent  attitude  towaj-d 
cost  reduction."  says  an  official  of  Martin- 
Marietta  Corp. 

NINETY  PERCENT  BY  1866? 

By  1966  about  90  percent  of  all  defense 
procurement  will  be  on  an  Incentive  basis, 
estimates  Prank  Coss,  a  Deutsch  &  Shea  vice 
president.  And,  he  notes,  "the  effectiveness 
of  incentive  contracts  Is  also  being  studied 
by  NASA,"  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

Use  of  Incentive  contracts,  among  other 
things,  win  prompt  more  firms  to  trim  "stock- 
pile" engineers  from  their  staffs.  Mr.  Coss 
predicts.  By  such  stockpiling,  companies 
employ  more  engineers  than  they  really  need, 
keeping  the  extras  busy  on  drafting  and 
other  chores  than  can  be  done  by  less  highly 
trained  technicians. 

"The  old  cost-plus-fixed-fee  arrangement 
encoviraged  companies  to  prove  their  capa- 
bilities by  the  number  of  engineers  and  scien- 
tists they  kept  on  their  staffs,  In  the  hope 


of  being  assigned  contracts,"  says  Mr.  Prey, 
of  the  Engineering  Manpower  Commission. 
A  Sperry  Gyroscope  spokesman  adds,  "The 
swing  to  Incentive-type  contracting  definitely 
affects  stockpiling  of  engineers." 

Despite  recent  tightening  up,  however, 
stockpiling  Is  by  no  means  yet  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

DRAFTSMEN    TO    SALESMEN 

A  recent  study  by  the  National  Committee 
on  Employment  of  Touth,  a  nonprofit  em- 
ployment research  group  In  New  York,  esti- 
mates only  about  half  of  the  country's  engi- 
neers actually  are  employed  "In  engineer- 
ing work;  the  rest  are  acting  in  many  capac- 
ities, from  draftsmen  to  salesmen." 

Despite  Its  big  cutback,  American  Bosch's 
Arma  division  still  has  "many  engineers  per- 
forming lower-grade  technicians'  work,"  an 
official  says.  "We  must  try  to  preserve  as 
much  of  our  capabilities  as  possible.  In  case 
things  suddenly   turn  around." 

On  top  of  the  Government  squeeze,  the 
demands  of  fast-changing  technologies  are 
spurring  many  engineers,  such  as  Raytheon's 
Mr.  Perrar,  to  return  to  school.  Result  14 
pe.cent  more  engineering  doctorates  were 
awarded  In  1963  than  the  year  before  and 
the  master's  count  rose  by  8  percent; 
bfichelor  awards  fell  about  4  percent,  perhaps 
refiectlng  vmdergraduate  awareness  that  the 
demand  for  engineers  has  been  softening. 

Noting  the  whirlwind  technological  pace, 
Arthur  B.  Brownell,  University  of  Connecti- 
cut dean  of  engineering,  says,  "An  engineer- 
ing student  of  10  or  15  years  ago  coming 
back  to  college  now  would  hardly  know 
what's  going  on." 

Even  ancient  engineering  disciplines  now 
demand  space-age  knowhow.  Example:  The 
recently  named  head  of  the  department  of 
naval  architecture  and  marine  engineering 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Is,  of  all  things,  an  aeronautical  engineer. 

"There  was  a  time  when  It  was  a  relatively 
simple  matter  to  study  about  ships,"  says 
an  MIT  administrator.  "Now  you  get  into 
Jet  propulsion,  nuclear  reactors  and  all  sorts 
of  amazing  things." 

SOME   PAT    OWN    WAT 

Many  engineers  are  paying  their  own  way 
back  to  the  campus.  Carl  Perrar's  presence 
at  college,  for  Instance,  Is  voluntary;  with 
the  help  of  a  NASA  grant,  he  will  pay  the 
education  bill  himself  and  his  Raytheon 
salary  has  been  suspended. 

Still  other  retralnees  are  returning  at  full 
salary  to  the  campus  on  "work  study"  as- 
signments,   financed    by    their    companies. 

International  Business  Machines  Corp., 
heavily  dependent  on  engineers,  maintains  a 
massive,  rapidly  expanding  work-study  pro- 
gram. Some  1,200  IBM  engineers  and  scien- 
tists currently  attend  universities  across  the 
country,  from  Stanford  In  California  to 
Syracuse  In  New  York  State,  taking  courses 
leading  to  a  master's  degree.  The  employees 
study  40  technologies,  ranging  from  electrical 
engineering  to  physics.  As  recently  as  7 
years  ago,  only  334  IBM  personnel  partici- 
pated and  only  18  technologies  were  studied. 

IBM's  rapidly  mounting  education  bUl 
suggests  the  attention  the  company  Is  pay- 
ing to  upgrading  Its  employees.  The  bill 
has  soared  180  percent  since  1958,  more  than 
twice  the  gain  In  IBM's  gross  domestic  in- 
come In  the  same  period. 

University  administrators  report  a  rush  of 
engineers  back  to  the  classroom.  "We  have 
560  engineering  studenU,  sent  to  us  by  vari- 
ous companies,  taking  evening  courses  lead- 
ing to  a  master's  degree:  that's  over  25 
percent  more  than  we  had  last  year,"  Ba.yt 
Mr.  Bronwell  at  the  University  of  Connecti- 
cut. "The  companies  are  paying  all  or  part 
of  the  expense  In  each  Instance;  most  em- 
ployers now  clearly  recognize  the  need  for 
continuing  the  education  of  their  technical 
personnel." 
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At  MIT's  Cambridge.  Ma«s .  campus, 
ground  will  be  broken  later  this  year  for  a 
$5  million  advanced  engineering  center,  to 
be  paid  for  through  an  Alfred  P.  Sloan 
Foundation  grant.  The  center  will  provide 
"continuing  education  for  seasoned  engi- 
neers." says  Harold  S.  Mlckley,  named  to 
direct  the  program.  Mr.  Mlckley  hopes  the 
center  will  be  In  'full  operation  by  1966; 
about  300  engineers  will  move  through  the 
program  In  a  year,  and  their  tuition  pre- 
sumably will  be  paid  by  their  firms." 

Many  companies  are  setting  up  retraining 
programs  at  plant  locations.  At  a  luncheon 
next  week,  for  example,  E.  Donald  Olttens, 
an  American  Bosch  vice  president,  will  hand 
"diplomas"  to  100  Arma  division  engineers, 
the  first  graduates  of  a  new  17-week  "tech- 
nical education  program"  conducted  at  the 
divisions  facilities.  Two  hundred  more  of 
the  division's  remaining  engineers  will  par- 
ticipate In  the  second  session  of  the  pro- 
gram, which  win  commence  shortly.  Sub- 
jects reviewed  range  from  "advanced  tran- 
sistor circuit  design"  to  "dlglUl  computer 
systems." 

TARIFF  NEGOTIATIONS 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  steel 
industry  recently  has  been  presenting  its 
views  with  respect  to  the  forthcoming 
Kennedy  round  tariff  negotiations.  Rep- 
resentative of  the  industry's  viewpoint 
is  an  oral  statement  delivered  before  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  by  W.  E.  Mulle- 
stein.  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  Lukens  Steel  Co..  Coatesville.  Pa. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
his  statement  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  W.  E.  Mullkstein.  Vice  P«esi- 

DKNT    Ai>n)    General    Managek    or    Lukens 

Steel    Co..    Coatesville.    Pa.,    Betor*   th« 

U.S.  Tarut  Commission,  PEBBUAmT  19.  1964 

My   name  Is  W.   E.    Mullesteln.  and  I   am 

vice  president  and  general  manager  of  Lukens 

Steel    Co.,   Coatesville,    Pa.     I    am   generally 

familiar  with  the  production  and  commercial 

aspects  of  the  steel  plate  Industry. 

First,  let  me  say  a  word  about  the  cgmpany 
I  represent.  Lukens  Is  the  Nations  fourth 
largest  plate  producer  with  annual  sales  of 
about  $100  million  Its  plate  capacity  Is  es- 
timated as  7  percent  of  the  total  plate  capac- 
ity of  the  Industry  and  about  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  the  Ingot  capacity  of  the  Industry 
as  a  whole.  Thus,  while  by  some  standards 
It  may  be  termed  a  medium-sized  enterprise. 
It  Is  relatively  small  In  relation  to  the  total 
industry  In  contrast  to  other  companies 
comprising  the  steel  Industry.  Lukens  con- 
centrates on  steel  plate  as  a  specialty  pro- 
ducer, with  particular  emphasis  upon  high 
grade  carbon,  alloy,  armor,  and  clad  steels. 
We  also  fabricate  various  plate  shapes  and 
heads  for  the  durable  goods  market.  Our 
production  Is  geared  to  these  products  and 
the  facilities  are  not  convertible  to  any  other 
product  line  without  Investment  prohibitive 
to  our  means 

Our  working  force  consists  of  4.800  em- 
ployees Thirty-three  p)ercent  of  these  are 
highly  skilled.  41  percent  semi-skilled,  and 
only  26  percent  have  limited  skills  which  can 
be  readily  acquired  They  are  entrusted  with 
the  manufacture  of  plates  which  are  Individ- 
ually worth  as  much  as  tlO.OOO  on  a  day-ln- 
and-day-out  basis,  and  consequently  their 
acquired  skills  are  so  specialized  that  they 
cannot  be  readily  utilized  In  other  Industries 
I  have  outlined  these  facts  In  order  to 
demonstrate  the  serious  consequences  of  any 
erosion  of  our  markets.  We  are  not  con- 
cerned with  any  legitimate  competition,  as 
we   have    been   In    business  since   1810  and 


have  survived  many  critical  periods.  We  are 
genuinely  concerned  with  being  put  in  the 
position  of  being  hamstrung  while  being 
assaulted  from  all  sides  by  others  possessing 
insurmountable  advantages  and  supported 
by  their  governments.  This  Is  exactly  the 
situation  that  Is  shaping  up  In  the  Import 
and  export  market  for  steel  plates  today. 

Lukens  has  spent  over  %bO  million  In  the 
last  8  years  In  order  to  remain  competitive. 
We  are  now  conducting  engineering,  market, 
and  cost  studies  to  determine  how  we  may 
best  continue  to  Invest  In  the  future,  but 
the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  this  would  be 
futile  If  our  foreign  competitors  are  per- 
mitted to  steal  our  business  by  the  use  of 
dumping  practices  and  with  the  subsidiza- 
tion of  their  respective  governments.  If  they 
are  permitted  to  continue,  the  end  result 
can  only  be  loss  to  Investors,  waste  of  valu- 
able facilities  important  for  national  defense, 
and  unemployment  for  steelworkers.  most  of 
them  homeowners  located  In  what  U  already 
a  substantial  labor  surplus  area. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  plate  segment  of 
the  steel  Industry.  Steelplate  Is  a  product 
which  Is  not  familiar  to  most  people  and  Is 
not  generally  used  In  consumer  goods.  It 
can  be  from  three-sixteenths  of  an  Inch  to 
25  Inches  thick.  8  to  200  Inches  wide, 
and  from  5  to  over  60  feet  long  One  plate 
can  weigh  as  much  as  100,000  pounds 
Its  principal  use  Is  the  building  of  plants 
and  equipment  for  the  petroleum,  chemical, 
electrical,  machinery,  shipbuilding,  trans- 
portation, and  construction  Industries.  It 
Is  a  critical  product  In  national  defense, 
being  used  In  submarines,  nuclear  reactors, 
and  heavy  defense  needs. 

Historically,  the  demand  for  plate  does  not 
necessarily  fluctuate  with  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  overall  use  of  steel.  During  the  pe- 
riod from  1952  to  1957,  US.  plate  produc- 
tion averaged  about  9  million  tons  a  year 
with  a  peak  of  over  11  million  tons  In  1957. 
Since  that  time  the  average  has  dropped  to 
about  7  million  tons.  This  reduction  Is 
attributable  to  the  change  In  demand  from 
durable  to  consumer  goods,  a  shift  In  mili- 
tary procurement  from  conventional  arma- 
menu  to  missiles  and  electronics,  economies 
achieved  by  research  and  development  of 
high  strength  steels  resulting  In  weight  sav- 
ings, and.  last  but  not  least,  the  reduction 
of  exports  and  the  Increase  In  the  Importa- 
tion of  foreign  steel.  On  the  other  hand, 
estimated  capacity  has  risen  from  about  8 
to  11  "-i  million  tons.  This  overcapacity 
condition  Is  expected  to  be  aggravated  since 
the  forecast  of  US.  plate  production  projects 
a  reduction  to  6%  million  tons  In  1970. 

Thus  In  a  static  market  where  there  Is  al- 
ready substantial  domestic  overcapacity  the 
effect  of  reduced  exports  and  increasing  Im- 
ports becomes  extremely  critical.  A  ton  In- 
crease In  Imported  plate  does  not  answer  an 
Increased  demand  for  that  product,  but  actu- 
ally results  In  a  ton  decrease  for  the  domes- 
tic producers.  If  our  position  In  the  domes- 
tic market  has  deteriorated,  the  situation  In 
the  world  market  Is  worse.  In  1952,  U.S. 
plate  production  accounted  for  about  one- 
half  of  the  total  free  world  plate  tonnage 
whereas  In  1961  (the  latest  figure  available) 
our  participation  had  dropi>ed  to  a  little  over 
a  quarter  and  by  1970  It  Is  estimated  to  be 
about  one-fifth.  Thus  It  Is  apparent  that 
a  loss  In  the  domestic  market  cannot  be  offset 
by  making  Inroads  In  the  world  market  On 
the  contrary,  the  US  producer  Is  losing  In 
both.  The  loss  In  exports  would  even  have 
been  greater  were  It  not  for  the  fact  that  al- 
most one- half  of  our  steel  plate  exports  In 
the  first  9  months  of  1963  represented  AID 
shipments  which  In  effect  amounted  to  a 
captive  market. 

I  believe  I  have  said  enough  to  demonstrate 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  as  It  applies 
not  only  to  Lukens  but  the  US.  steel  plate 
Industry  generally  It  Is.  therefore,  now  ap- 
propriate to  explore  the  causes.     The  home 


market  price  U  logically  the  first  place  to 
look.  The  principal  sources  of  Imports  of 
plates  are  Japan,  the  Common  Market,  and 
Mexico,  but  the  tables  of  our  written  state- 
ment Indicate  that  the  home  market  prices 
of  these  countries  are  about  the  same  as 
those  of  the  US   producers. 

While  the  differences  In  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation and  the  tariff  rates  have  not  been 
significant.  It  should  be  noted  that  recently 
most  countries  with  lower  tariffs  on  steel 
plate  Just  last  week  raised  their  rates  to  the 
Italian  level  which  U  higher  than  the  U.S. 
level.  Furthermore,  the  United  States  com- 
putes Its  tariff  on  an  f.o.b.  rather  than  a 
c.l.f.  basis  In  contrast  to  our  principal  for- 
eign competitors. 

The  real  answer,  however,  lies  In  nontarlff 
trade  barriers,  subsidization  by  government, 
and  dumping  All  of  these  subjects  have 
been  thoroughly  discussed  and  analyzed  by 
others  who  have  already  appeared  here  and 
are  Illustrated  In  the  written  statement  filed 
with  this  Commission.  I  should,  however, 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  entry  into  the  United  States  of  a  ton 
of  carbon  steel  plate  Is  only  •7.31  as  com- 
pared to  three  times  this  much  In  Japan 
and  as  high  as  six  times  this  much  In  France. 
I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that  not 
only  do  our  foreign  competitors  have  this 
advantage  as  a  protection  against  Imports, 
but  they  are  also  subsidized  by  their  gov- 
ernments In  the  expxjrt  market  by  such  de- 
vices as  tax  rebates  Needless  to  say,  the 
U.S.  producer  does  not  expect  such  favored 
treatment,  but  we  do  believe  that  we  should 
be  given  protection  against  others  who  do 
receive  It.  The  tables  of  the  written  state- 
ment show  effect  of  such  policies.  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  ability  to  practice  dump- 
ing, and  the  comparison  between  home  mar- 
ket prices  and  export  prices  Is  striking. 

Furthermore,  the  Importation  of  foreign 
steel  causes  a  net  loss  In  tax  revenue  accru- 
ing to  our  governmental  authorities.  Our 
brief  shows  that  over  %b  million  In  taxes 
were  lost  In  1962  as  a  result  of  the  150,000 
tons  of  plate  which  foreign  producers  shipped 
Into  the  United  States.  Thus,  the  net  loss 
In  tax  revenue  for  each  ton  of  Imported  steel 
plate  amount  to  $33. 

Over  the  past  2  years,  Japan.  Mexico,  and 
the  ECS  C.  have  together  accounted  for  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  steel  plate  Imported 
Into  the  United  States.  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  the  country  with  the  highest  tariff, 
Japan,  Is  also  the  one  that  In  the  pwist  few 
years  has  shipped  the  largest  amount  of 
plate  Into  the  United  States.  The  second 
largest  Importer  to  the  United  States  Is 
Mexico,  a  country  which  has  not  been 
referred  to  extensively  by  others.  You  will 
note  on  pa^  24  of  our  statement  that  Mexico 
In  the  last  5  years  has  Increased  Its  export 
of  plates  to  the  United  States  from  nothing 
to  over  50,000  tons  In  the  first  10  months  of 
1963.  whereas  our  exporta  have  decreased 
from  2.000  tons  to  about  600  tons  over  the 
same  pertod  of  time.  The  Mexican  Imports 
represent  about  10  percent  of  the  steel  plat« 
market  In  the  southwest  area  of  our  country. 
Mexico  te  now  the  fastest  growing  participant 
In  the  U.S.  plate  market. 

Mexico  and  Japan  have  been  the  two  larg- 
est recipients  of  U.S.  financial  assistance  In 
their  steel  Industry,  eight  Japeuiese  steel 
companies  have  received  $276  million  and 
nine  Mexican  companies  over  $90  million. 
The  US.  producer  with  private  capital  Is 
now  Ironically  faced  with  serious  Injury  as  a 
reexilt  of  the  predatory  practices  o*  those 
foreign  producers  financed  out  o*  the  U5. 
producers'  taxes. 

A  look  at  the  written  statement  will  show 
that  Mexico  sells  steel  to  the  United  States  at 
a  base  price  of  more  than  $31  a  ton  lower  than 
the  price  In  Mexico.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, this  problem  of  cost  of  entry,  referred  to 
above    in    connection    with     other    foreign 


countries,  does  not  even  apply  to  Mexico. 
There  Is  no  cost  of  entry  Into  Mexico  be- 
cause there  Is  no  entry  except  by  license, 
and  this  Is  given  only  If  the  steel  cannot  be 
produced  In  Mexico.  In  effect,  Importa  are 
prohibited. 

I  have  tried  briefly  to  sketch  the  serious 
consequences  for  the  U.S.  steelplate  Indus- 
try which  will  result  If  the  present  foreign 
practices  are  not  prohibited  or  equalized. 
I  have  tried  to  point  out  what  these  prac- 
tices are  and  how  they  unfairly  i>enallze  the 
US.  steelplate  producer.  On  behalf  of  Lu- 
kens and  other  U.S.  steelplate  producers, 
I  should  now  like  to  urge  your  earnest  con- 
sideration that: 

1.  U.S.  steel  tariffs  be  placed  on  the  re- 
serve list. 

2.  Effective  action  be  taken  to  prevent 
dumping  of  steelplates  In  the  United  States. 

3.  The  cost  of  entry  of  steelplates  Into 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  be 
equalized. 

4.  Falling  the  above.  U.S.  tariffs  on  plates 
be  adjusted  upward  to  accomplish  a  com- 
parable result. 

5.  If  tariffs  cannot  be  adjusted  sufficiently 
to  be  effective,  a  system  of  plate  quotas  be 
adopted  as  a  temporary  measure  until  the 
U.S.  producer  Is  granted  the  opportunity 
to  compete  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
foreign  producer. 

Gentlemen,  we  believe  that  your  aggres- 
sive and  successful  efforta  for  such  reme- 
dial action  will  go  far  to  remove  existing 
Inequitable  conditions  and  enable  U.S.  steel- 
plata  producers  to  compete  with  producers 
In  other  nations  whose  economy  has  not 
as  yet  reached  our  standards,  whose  gov- 
ernmenta  subsidize  their  Industries,  whose 
depreciation  rates  are  designed  to  attract 
capital,  and  whose  corporations  are  allowed 
to  enter  Into  International  monopolies. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 


FLORIDA  EAST  COAST  RAILWAY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  the 
issue  raised  yesterday  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  when  he  introduced  S.  2561 
receives  early  attention  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the 
Senate.  It  seems  an  urgent  and  impor- 
tant matter. 

As  my  friend  from  Oregon  remarked 
last  evening,  the  Florida  Du  Pont  estate 
appears  to  be  an  extraordinary  combina- 
tion of  banks,  industries,  railroads  and 
real  estate.  The  Miami  Herald  of  last 
Sunday  described  this  Du  Pont  estate 
as  "Florida's  most  powerful  economic- 
political  force."  valued  at  well  over  a 
billion  dollars — and  all  in  the  hands  of 
one  man. 

One  would  expect  combinations  of  this 
sort  to  be  subject  to  our  antitrust  laws. 
As  my  colleagues  know.  I  have  a  partic- 
ular interest  in  the  tmtitrust  field.  It 
is  an  area  of  great  concern  to  me. 

It  surprises  one  that  this  great  Du 
Pont  estate,  with  its  31  banks,  was  ex- 
empted from  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act.  As  the  Senator  said,  that 
act  is  essentially  an  antitrust  measure, 
designed  to  prevent  unfair  competitive 
practices  and  the  growth  of  monopolis- 
tic tendencies  in  the  banking  industry. 
Certainly  the  Du  Pont  estate's  exemp- 
tion from  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act — based  on  the  record  put  before  us 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon — deserves 
early  attention.  I  hope  the  committee 
will  be  able  to  consider  this  blU  at  an 
early  date. 


VICIOUS    ANTI-SEMITISM    OF    THE 
RUSSIAN  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  New  York  Times  for  Feb- 
ruary 27  contained  a  shocking  report  that 
an  official  agency  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment was  publishing  a  vicious  and  slan- 
derous tract  attacking  members  of  the 
Jewish  faith. 

A  book  entitled  "Judaism  Without  Em- 
bellishment" is  being  distributed  under 
the  imprint  of  the  Ukrainian  Academy 
of  Sciences.  It  is  an  absolute  perversion 
and  distortion  of  fact  under  the  guise  of 
"science."  The  Jews  were  viciously  perse- 
cuted under  the  czars.  It  is  a  tragic  fact 
of  history  that  the  present  totalitarian 
regrime  In  Russia  has  Inherited  and  con- 
tinued the  anti-Semitic  policies  of  Its 
predecessor.  The  shocking  fact  Is  that 
this  book  Is  not  the  work  of  some  de- 
mented crackpot,  but  an  oflBclal  effort  of 
an  alleged  academy  of  science.  The 
cruelest  lie  In  this  tract  Is  the  charge 
that  Zionist  leaders  aided  the  Nazis. 
This  is  brazen  and  outrageous  rewriting 
of  lilstory. 

Religion  Is  and  will  be  the  greatest 
threat  to  totalitarian  rvile.  The  strength 
men  draw  from  their  faith  In  God  will 
always  make  them  strive  for  freedom. 
The  Russians  have  worked  relentlessly  to 
destroy  religious  faith.  They  have  not 
been  successful  and  never  will  be. 

I  hope  that  outraged  world  opinion 
will  force  the  Russians,  who  pass  them- 
selves off  as  the  protectors  of  minorities, 
to  stop  continuing  the  Ideology  of  the 
Nazis  they  say  they  so  despise. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  the 
two  articles  In  the  Record  on  the  subject. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Soviet  Said  To  Doom  Nine  in  Bio  Fraxtd  Ring 
(By  Theodore  Shabad) 
Moscow,  February  26. — Nine  persons  have 
been  sentenced  to  death  as  members  of  a 
Moscow  fraud  ring  Involving  Soviet  oflBclals, 
according  to  reliable  sources. 

Four  others  have  been  given  16-year  Jail 
terms  and  about  10  others,  lesser  prison 
sentences  after  a  2-month  trial  of  23  persons, 
all  of  whom  were  found  guilty  of  having  par- 
tlcljMited  m  a  private  enterprise  ring. 
Eighteen  of  the  accused  are  understood  to  be 
Jews. 

It  was  not  known  how  many  of  the  nine 
sentenced  to  death  were  Jews  and  whether 
they  included  the  ring  leader.  Identified  as 
Shakerman,  who  received  a  separate  death 
sentence  earlier  this  month.  The  only  other 
members  of  the  ring  who  have  been  Identi- 
fied In  the  press  are  Roifman  and  Oalperln, 
both  Jewish  names. 

The  ring  was  said  to  have  netted  three 
million  rubles  ($3.3  million)  by  using  mental 
patients  to  produce  knitted  goods,  which 
were  then  sold  through  Illegal  retail  outlets 
In  the  marketplaces  and  railway  stations. 
The  Illegal  shopw  and  vast  supplies  of  raw 
materials  were  obtained  by  bribing  Soviet 
officials. 

In  an  appeal  to  Premier  Khrushchev,  made 
public  February  17,  a  group  of  distinguished 
Western  citizens.  Including  six  Nobel  Prize 
winners,  expressed  concern  that  about  half 
of  those  executed  in  the  Soviet  Union  for 
economic  crimes  in  the  last  3  years  were  Jews. 
Soviet  authorities  have  steadfastly  denied 
that  the  nationality  of  the  accused  In  crimes 
of  embezzlement,  bribery,  theft  of  state  prop- 
erty and  so  forth  had  any  bearing  on  the 
cases. 


Last  October,  Izvestla,  the  Oovemment 
newspaper,  demanded  a  major  show  trial  of 
the  Shakerman  ring  as  a  deterrent  against 
economic  crimes  which  have  shown  no  Indi- 
cation of  declining  despite  the  Imposition  of 
the  death  sentence  since  1961. 

Izvestla  Identified  some  of  the  Jewish  ac- 
cused by  name  and  added : 

"We  meotlon  the  Jev»lsh  surnames  •  •  • 
because  we  pay  no  heed  to  malicious  slander 
that  Is  being  stirred  up  In  the  Western  press 
from  time  to  time.  It  Is  not  Jews.  Russians, 
Tartars  or  Ukrainians  who  will  stand  trial — 
criminals  will  stand  trial." 

TRIAL    CLOSKD   TO   PUBLIC 

Plans  for  a  show  trial  were  shelved,  pre- 
sumably because  of  the  Involvement  of  bribe- 
taking Soviet  officials.  When  the  trial 
opened  without  publicity  late  December,  the 
public  and  Western  newsmen  were  not  ad- 
mitted. 

Outalders  were  understood  to  have  been 
barred  from  the  courtroom  because  the 
bribetakers  were  to  be  Identified  during  tes- 
timony. 

RAILROAD    omCIALS   INVOLVB) 

The  officials  are  known  to  Include  two 
former  masters  of  the  Kursk  railroad  station, 
one  of  the  busiest  railroad  stations  of  the 
Soviet  capital. 

They  were  given  7-year  prison  terms  last 
September  for  having  accepted  1,300  rubles 
($1,443)  and  other  glfta  from  the  Shakerman 
ring. 

The  Western  expression  of  concern  over 
Jewish  Involvement  in  the  economic  crimes 
was  contained  In  the  appeal  urging  better 
treatment  of  the  Soviet  Union's  2^  million 
Jews.  The  appeal,  dated  December  2,  was 
made  public  by  Bertrand  Russell,  the  British 
philosopher,  after  no  reply  had  been  received 
from  Mr.  Khrushchev. 

The  signers  told  the  Soviet  Premier  they 
hoped  Soviet  Jews  would  "be  permitted  full 
cultural  lives,  rellgloxis  freedom,  and  rights 
of  a  national  group,  In  practice  as  well  as 
In  law." 

The  Nobel  Prize  winners  who  Joined  tlie 
appeal  were  Dr.  Max  Born  of  West  Germany, 
Francois  Maurlac  of  France,  Lord  Boyd  Orr 
of  Britain,  Prof.  Linus  C.  Pauling  of  the 
United  States,  and  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer. 

kkating  DISTURBO) 

Senator  Kenntth  B.  Keating  said  today 
that  he  was  disturbed  by  State  Department 
reluctance  to  blame  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment for  antl-SemltIsm  within  the  Soviet 
Union. 

"The  fact  that  'official  Soviet  spokesman 
consUtently  deny  the  existence  of  any  antl- 
Semltlc  bias  In  Soviet  policy'  Is  no  reason  for 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  accept 
without  protest  this  continuing  Soviet  prej- 
udice and  Injustice,"  the  New  York  Repub- 
lican said  on  the  floor. 

He  made  public  a  report  from  the  State 
Department,  prepared  at  his  request,  on  antl- 
Semltlsm  In  the  Soviet  Union.  In  It  the 
Department  concluded  that  official  protests 
would  not  be  "In  the  best  Interesta  of  Soviet 
Jews." 

"There  Is  no  evidence,"  the  report  stated, 
"that  the  authorities  Intend  to  Incite  the 
public  to  acta  of  antl- Jewish  violence. 
Rather,  they  seem  to  be  using  popular  antl- 
Semltlc  sentlmenta  for  their  own  purpose." 

SovixT  Book  Attacks  Jiwb 
(By  Irving  Spiegel) 

The  American  Jewish  Committee  reported 
yesterday  that  an  official  body  of  the  Soviet 
Government  had  published  a  book  utilizing 
Nazl-Uke  caricatures  to  attack  Jews  and 
Judaism.  The  committee  displayed  a  copy 
of  the  book. 

Details  of  the  190-page  volume.  In  the 
Ukrainian  language  and  entitled  "Judaism 
Without  Embellishment,"  were  outlined  by 
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Morris  B  Abram,  president  of  the  commit- 
tee at  a  news  conference  at  the  organlza- 
tlons  headquarters  at  the  Institute  of  Hu- 
man Relations.  165  East  56th  Street. 

The  book  bears  the  Imprint  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Academy  of  Sciences  The  author  la 
M  K  Klchko.  described  as  a  professor  of 
philosophy.    The  book  was  printed  In  Kiev  In 

1963. 

Mr  Abram,  a  U.S.  member  of  the  United 
Nations  Subcommlsslon  on  the  Prevention  of 
Discrimination  and  Protection  of  Minori- 
ties denounced  the  book  as  a  "hodgepodge 
of  misinformation,  distortion,  malicious  gos- 
sip,  and    Insulting   references    to   Jews    and 

Judaism." 

CAKiCATuai  ON  covra 

The  book's  cover  bears  a  caricature  of  a 
Jew  clad  In  a  prayer  shawl,  leading  a  congre- 
gation In  prayer  and  holding  money  In  hU 
hand. 

Other  captions  over  caricatures  say:  "All 
sorts  of  swindlers  and  cheats  find  refuge  In 
the  synagogues."  "The  swindlers  In  religious 
articles  sometimes  wage  battles  among  them- 
selves over  the  divisions  of  the  spoils."  and 
•During  the  years  of  Hitlerite  occupation  the 
Zionist  leaders  served  the  FasclsU." 

Ridicule  Is  leveled  In  the  book  against  the 
Talmud,  one  of  the  most  revered  books  of 
Judaism.  The  Talmud  Is  a  compendium  of 
rellgloxis  and  ethical  laws  that  provide  a 
code  to  dally  living  and  behavior. 

Mr  Abram  said  that  about  12.000  copies 
of  the  book  were  In  circulation  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

He  added  that  he  would  protest  the  book 
to  Boris  S.  Ivanov.  a  Soviet  member  of  the 
United  Nations  Subcommlsslon  on  Minori- 
ties. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 
DISSECTS  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE 
COMMISSIONS  ILL-ADVISED  AT- 
TEMPT 


Mr.    GRUENING.      Mr.    President,    a 
very  foolish  attempt  is  being  made  by 
the  U.S.   Civil  Service   Commission   to 
upset  the  long-established  patterns  of  the 
cost-of-living  allowance  paid  to  classified 
Federal  employees  in  the  outlying  areas 
of  the  United  States  where  unique  condi- 
tions have  properly  called  for  appropri- 
ate employment  practices.   The  Commis- 
sion   has    sponsored    legislation    which 
would  seek  to  substitute  in-grade  promo- 
tions  for   the   present   well-established 
generally  satisfactory  If  not  wholly  ade- 
quate system.     Naturally  the  people  of 
Alaska,   Hawaii,   Puerto   Rico,   and   the 
Virgin  Islands  who  would  be  gravely  and 
adversely  affected  are  up  in  arms.    The 
economy  of  these  areas  would  also  suffer 
seriously  at  a  time  when  the  President 
Is  waging  an  all-out  war  on  poverty,  and 
has  successfully  sponsored  tax-cut  legis- 
lation designed  to  bolster  our  economy. 

An  excellent  statement  opposing  the 
proposed  legislation  as  far  as  Alaska  is 
concerned  but  applicable  to  the  other 
areas  that  would  be  affected  If  this  Ill- 
considered  proposed  legislation  were  en- 
acted, was  made  this  morning  by  Alaska's 
able  Representative,  the  Honorable 
Ralph  J.  Rivers,  before  the  Hoiise  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  sub- 
committee considering  the  legislation 
proipcsed  In  H.R.  7401. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Repre- 
sentative Rivers'  remarks  be  printed  In 
the  RxcoRO. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Statement  or  Ralph  J    RivEms.  U.S.  RKrmE- 

SENTATIVE   PEOM    ALASKA.    BErORK   THE   COM- 

icrrTEE  ON  Post  Oftice  and  Ctvu.  Sebvice 
or  THE  House  or  Representatives,  in  Of- 
posmoN  TO  H  R.  7401.  on  Febbuart  27.  1964 
Mr     Chairman,    I    appreciate    this   oppor- 
tunity   to    be    heard    In    opposition    to   H.R. 
7401,    which    would    terminate    thft    cost-of- 
living  allowance  paid  to  classified  Federal  em- 
ployees in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  amend  the  so-called 
Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of   1962  In  such 
a  way  as  to  stretch  the  pay  system  set  forth 
In  that  act  to  make  It  fit  the  unusual  situa- 
tion in  Alaska,  and  the  situations  In  the  ref- 
erenced offshore  areas 

Before  criticizing  this  bill.  I  wish  to  make 
It  clear  that  it  Is  my  Impression  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Ofnce  and  Civil  Service  Introduced  It 
upon  request  ( although  such  words  were  not 
Included  on  the  face  of  the  bill) .  and  that  In 
doing  so  he  lent  his  name  to  a  bill  drafted 
by  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  spon- 
sored by  the  Civil  Service  Conunlsslon.  and 
promoted  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
I  base  this  statement  upon  the  executive  re- 
quest addressed  to  Hon  John  W  Mc- 
CoRMACK,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, under  date  of  May  14  and  signed 
by  John  W  Macy.  Jr  .  Chairman  of  said  Com- 
mission. 

Involved  In  H.R.  7401  is  a  fundamental 
dispute  In  pressing  for  the  legislation,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  contends  that  It  Is 
acting  under  a  mandate  from  the  Congress 
contained  in  the  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act 
of  1962.  I  have  read  this  act  with  care,  rec- 
ognize Its  applicability  to  the  48  contiguous 
States,  note  that  section  502  seU  up  a  cri- 
terion of  comparability  with  private  enter- 
prise salary  rates  for  the  same  levels  of  work 
upon  the  basis  of  national  averages,  but  I 
faU  to  find  any  mandate  telling  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  seek  legislation  to 
abolish  the  cost-of-living  allowance  In  areas 
where  the  rates  of  pay  found  by  determining 
nationwide  averages  are  Inadequate,  and, 
therefore.  Invalid. 

This  Is  highlighted  by  the  fact  that  up- 
ward adjustments  authorized  In  section  504 
of  the  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962  are  lim- 
ited to  the  seventh  salary  rate  prescribed  by 
law  for  classification  grades  or  levels,  which 
fits  the  economic  situation  and  salary  re- 
quirements of  the  older  4«  SUtes  but  Is  in- 
adequate to  encompass  the  economic  situa- 
tion and  Federal  salary  requirements  In 
Alaska  This  Is  consistent  with  the  fact  that 
a  25-percent  cost-of-Uvlng  allowance  has 
been  In  effect  In  Alaska  for  many  years,  and 
ostensibly  when  the  Congress  enacted  the 
1962  act.  It  Intended  to  keep  the  coet-of- 
llvlng  allowance  In  Alaska  and  the  other 
coet-of-Uvlng  allowance  areas. 

This  point  becomes  clearer  when  you  look 
at  the  rates  of  starting  pay  and  maximums 
within  grades  up  to  and  Including  the  sev- 
enth level  presently  In  effect.  The  rate  at 
the  seventh  level  Is  not  high  enough  to  en- 
compass present  base  rates  in  Alaska  plus  25 
percent  as  the  equivalent  of  the  cost-of- 
Uvlng  allowance,  even  without  considering 
the  Increased  tax  factor.  This  U  tacitly 
admitted  In  HJl.  7401,  on  page  2.  secUon 
3(1).  lines  19  to  22.  which  read  as  follows: 

"Prortded.  That  In  no  case,  except  In 
Alaska,  shall  any  minimum  salary  rate  so 
established  exceed  the  seventh  salary  rate 
prescribed  by  law  for  the  grade  or  level." 

Additionally,  you  will  find  In  section  4  of 
the  bill,  lines  6  through  13.  on  page  3,  that 
admittedly  the  maximum  salary  of  $30,000 
set  by  the  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962  Is  con- 
sidered Inadequate  for  several  top  grades  In 


Alaska. 


This  demonstrates  to  me  that  In  passing 
the  1962  act.  the  Congress  Intended  that  the 
base  rates  'o  be  establ.shed  thereunder  would 
apply  to  Alaska  without  changing  the  cost- 
of-living  allowance 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, let  us  now  look  Into  the  original 
reason  for  establishing  the  cost-of-Uvlng  al- 
lowance in  1949  and  the  part  It  has  played 
In  the  maintenance  of  a  good  civil  service 
establishment  In  Alaska. 

Postal   employees   and   other  Federal   clvU 
servants  In  Alaska  couldn't  make  ends  meet 
on  the  regular  base  pay  rates  In  effect  In  the 
48  States.    The  cost  of  living  In  Alaska,  which 
was  as  high  as  50  percent  over  the  national 
average.    Impelled    the    establishment    of    a 
coet-of-Uvlng    allowance.      Such    allowance, 
also  found  to  be  warranted  In  other  non- 
contiguous areas  of  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the    Virgin    Islands,    was,    therefore,    estab- 
lished   by    section    207   of    the   Independent 
Offices    Appropriation    Act    of    1949    with    a 
maximum  of   25   percent   above   the   regular 
base  rates      This  allowance  did  not  entirely 
cover   the   excessive   difference   between    the 
cost  of  living  in  Alaska  and  the  48  contiguous 
States,  but  was  a  great  palliative  In  remov- 
ing hardship  and  In  solving  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernments    recruitment    problem.     This    25- 
percent    cost-of-Uvlng    allowance,    combined 
with  exempting  same  from  the  Federal  In- 
come tax.  established  an  equitable  situation 
in   Alaska      Permit   me   to   say   that   In   the 
ensuing  years  the  situation  hasn't  changed. 
The  latest  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics  report 
on    the    cost    of    living— using    Washington. 
DC,    as    the    base — shows    as    follows:    An- 
chorage,   143  2;     Fairbanks,     146.5;     Juneau. 
132  8.    Included  In  establishing  those  figures 
are    the    following    Items:    market    basket, 
clothing,     housing,     transportation,     recrea- 
tion, medical   care,  household  services,  and 
household  furnishings     Not  Included  In  the 
figure  are  such  Items  as  the  high  total  cost 
of  the  large  total  amount  of  fuel  needed  to 
heat  a  house  during  the  long  Alaska  winters, 
and  the  cost  of  heavy  winter  clothing  for  all 
members  of  the  family   In  addition   to   the 
usual  wardrobe  requirements. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  fact  that  even  if 
the  base  pay  of  Alaska's  classified  Federal 
employees  were  to  be  raised  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  cost-of-Uvlng  allowance,  such 
base  pay  raise,  as  distinguished  from  the 
cost-of-Uvlng  allowance,  would  be  subject, 
at  the  top.  to  the  Federal  Income  tax.  This 
alone,  generaUy  speaking,  would  result  In 
20  percent  to  30  percent  of  such  Increase  In 
base  pay  being  withheld  for  taxes  and  In  an 
equivalent  reduction  of  Uke-home  pay.  I 
might  add  that  In  my  conversation  with 
ClvU  Service  Commission  representatives.  I 
find  no  disposition  to  assure  that  the  In- 
crease In  base  pay  will  equal  amounts  now 
attrlbuUble  to  the  cost-of-Uvlng  allowance, 
much  less  overcome  the  added  Federal  In- 
come Ux.  Thus,  under  this  bill  the  Federal 
employees  In  Alaska  are  bound  to  suffer  a 
reduction  In  toUl  compensation  If  this  bill 
Is  passed. 

This  brings  me  to  a  fundamental  provision 
In  the  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962  entitled 
"Saving  Provision."  to  wit:  Section  1006. 
which  reads  as  follows : 

"Notwithstanding  any  provUlon  of  this 
act.  no  rate  of  basic,  gross,  or  toUl  annual 
compensation  or  salary  shall  be  reduced  by 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  act." 

This.  In  effect,  guarantees  the  classified 
Federal  workers  In  Alaska  that  they  shall  not 
be  penalized,  as  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion urges  should  be  done,  by  the  passage 
of  this  blU  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
wishes  to  mlUgate  such  a  penalty  by  pro- 
viding In  section  3  of  H.R.  7401.  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962  which 
would  exclude  Alaska  from  the  salary  ad- 
justment limitation  of  the  seventh  salary 
rate.     Obviously  this  proposal  wUl  not  suf- 


fice to  fulfill  the  promise  of  the  language 
of  the  "saving  provision"  above  quoted,  and  I 
challenge  the  witnesses  for  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  demonstrate  how  they  pro- 
pose to  live  up  to  that  prcMnlse  oy  virtue  erf 
this  proposed  amendment,  and  to  warrant 
to  this  committee  that  the  Federal  employees 
In  Alaska  wUl  be  fully  protected  against  any 
loss  of  take-home  p&y.  ^ 

I  think  I  have  demonstrated  the  unique 
human  and  Federal  problem  existing  In  re- 
gard to  the  maintenance  of  a  clvU  service 
establishment  In  Alaska.  What  I  am  say- 
ing Is  that  the  Congress,  In  Its  wisdom,  solved 
the  referenced  problem  In  Alaska  and  the 
other  noncontiguous  areas  under  our  flag, 
by  establishing  the  coet-of-Uvlng  allowance 
In  1949.  amd  demonstrably  did  not,  In  the 
Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962,  give  the  Civil 
Service  Cc«nmlsslon  a  mandate  to  seek  legis- 
lation to  distort  the  matter  by  trying  to 
fit — and  I  coin  a  word — an  "unflttable"  ele- 
ment Into  the  formula  governing  the  con- 
tiguous 48  States. 

There  are  several  other  Inconsistencies 
contained  In  H.R.  7401  which  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  this  committee. 
For  example,  the  general  authority  for  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  upgrade  sal- 
aries on  a  Job  by  Job  basis,  to  coincide  with 
the  rates  of  pay  used  by  private  enterprise 
In  Alaska  upon  a  regional  basis.  Is  a  de- 
parture from  the  general  requirement  of 
using  national  averages,  and  leads  in  the 
direction  of  setting  up  another  wage  board 
system  In  Alaska.  Then  there  are  also  the 
complications  which  would  be  Incident  to 
paying  higher  salaries  In  Alaska  for  given 
grades  than  In  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Withholding  for  retirement  on  the  higher 
wage  b€ise.  for  example,  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  lower  wage  paid  to  the  em- 
ployee upon  his  reassignment  to  the  con- 
tiguous States.  Other  complications,  admin- 
istrative Involvements  and  troubles  would 
result  from  passage  of  this  bUl.  Therefore, 
I  urge  that  we  keep  the  coet-of-Uvlng  al- 
lowance and  Its  application  and  familiar 
pattern  and  Its  equitable  results  for  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned. 

There  are  13,507  classified  civil  servants  In 
Alaska  at  this  time.    Most  of  them  have  be- 
come permanent  residents  of  Alaska  by  mak- 
ing the  usual  commitments  of  their  Incomes 
along  the  lines  of  keeping  up  with  contracts 
for  the  purchase  of  homes,  the  furnishing, 
and  maintenance  of  same,  various  kinds  and 
degrees  of  insurance  coverage,  local  property 
taxes,  provisions  for  sending  children  to  col- 
lege, automobile  expense,  and  all  the  Items 
that  go  Into  the  cost  of  living  In  the  high- 
cost  State  of  Alaska.    These  people  of  whom 
I  am  now  speaking.  In  making  their  com- 
mitments   and    thereby    establishing    their 
respective  standards  of  living,  have  definitely 
depended  upon  what  they  considered  to  be 
the  reliability  of  their  employer  "Uncle  Sam." 
In  terms  of,  at  least,  keeping  up  the  existing 
level   of    their    take -home   pay.     They   need 
every  bit  of  what  they  are  getting  as  base 
pay  plus  the  Federal  tax  free  cost-of-Uvlng 
allowance.      ITius,    they   look   at   this   bill — 
as  do  I — with  a  critical  eye  and  the  percep- 
tion that  the  repeal  of  the  cost-of-Uvlng  al- 
lowance  as  provided   for  In  this  bUl  would 
surely   undermine   and   cut  down  on   their 
take-home  pay.    Understandably,  this  would 
cause  hardship  and  bitter  feelings  and  ruina- 
tion of  the  morale  of  these  classified  civil 
service    workers    In    Alaska.      This    in    turn 
would  erode  the  present  satisfactory  Federal 
Establishment  In  Alaska  by  Increasing  turn- 
over.    It   would    also    Increase   the    cost   of 
training    replacements,    and    multiply     the 
costly  procedure  of  transporting  2-year  turn- 
around  employees   and   their   fainlUes   Into 
and  out  of  Alaska.    In  my  c^lnlon.  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bin  could  not  save  the  Govern- 
ment any  money,  but  would,  on  the  contrary, 
result  in  deterioration  erf  the  service,  added 


costs  and  the  compounding  of  administra- 
tive complications. 

Let  me  now  mention  the  Federal  civil 
service  workers  stationed  In  Alaska  on  tem- 
porary tours  of  duty.  Presently,  when  they 
arrive  In  Alaska  with  their  established  grade, 
they  simply  commence  receiving  the  cost-of- 
Uvlng  allowance  and  continue  to  xmdergo 
withholding  for  retirement  purposes  consist- 
ent with  the  level  of  their  base  pay.  Then 
when  they  return  to  the  lower  48  States,  the 
coat-of-Uvlng  allowance  Is  dropped,  without 
effect  upon  retirement  plans,  and  other 
factors.  Under  the  new  system  which  would 
be  used  pursuant  to  this  blU,  the  nonresi- 
dent Federal  employees  of  whom  I  speak 
would  receive  Ingrade  elevations  and  up- 
ward adjustments  of  base  pay,  upon  which 
retirement  withholding  would  be  based,  and 
upon  leaving  Alaska  to  fulfill  assignments 
elsewhere,  downgrading  and  reduction  of 
base  pay  would  ensue.  This  would  In  tvim 
becloud  the  retirement  situations  Involved 
and  letKl  to  other  complications. 

Let  us  now  think  of  the  very  Important 
concern  of  the  Federal  Government  In  re- 
gard to  situations  where  the  Government 
finds  Itself  at  a  disadvantage  In  competing 
with  private  Industry  in  the  recruitment 
of  qualified  people  with  the  desired  talents 
and  skills  and  other  endowments. 

Basically,  the  Congress  In  Its  wisdom  re- 
moved this  disadvantage  In  Alaska  by  au- 
thorizing the  cost-of-Uvlng  allowance,  which 
has  enabled  the  executive  branch  to  ade- 
quately staff  Its  agencies  In  Alaska  and  which 
system  has  proved  to  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Federal  civil  service  workers  in  Alaska.  Thla 
system  has  also  been  easy  to  administer  In 
consonance  with  the  basic  grade  and  salary 
specifications  prevalUng  within  the  contig- 
uous 48  States.  As  to  this  problem  of  Fed- 
eral Government  recruitment  handlcapw 
which  underlies  the  situation  in  Alaska,  the 
solution  has  been  achieved.  We  already  have 
It.  The  cost-of-living  allowance  Is  the  an- 
swer to  the  unique  situation  In  Alaska.  When 
you  have  a  winning  combination  to  meet  a 
particular  situation,  why  change  It?  Espe- 
cially when  the  winning  combination  coin- 
cides with  fair  play  and  satisfaction  to  all 
concerned. 

I  now  offer  for  Inclusion  In  the  record  of 
this  hearing  many  letters  and  telegrams 
which  I  have  received  from  Federal  em- 
ployees throughout  Alaska — all  In  opposi- 
tion to  H.R.  7401.  Other  letters  from  Alaska 
have  been  sent  directly  to  the  committee 
for  Inclusion  In  the  record.  In  summary, 
these  communications  make  three  main 
points : 

1.  The  cost  of  living  In  Alaska  Is  so  high 
that  many  of  the  Federal  civil  service  work- 
ers now  residing  there  would  be  forced  to 
move  elsewhere  If  their  take-home  pay  were 
to  be  reduced. 

2.  It  Is  Impossible  to  discover  salary  rates 
as  to  Jobs  In  private  Industry  In  Alaska 
comparable  to  many  Job  classifications  In 
the  Federal  civil  service  because  private  In- 
dustry in  Alaska  Is  largely  made  up  of  small 
businesses  and  no  labor  market  exists  in 
private  Industry  for  such  services. 

3.  The  augmentation  of  civil  service  sal- 
aries by  virtue  of  the  cost-of-Uvlng  allow- 
ance has  had  an  Important  effect  upon  the 
economy  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  as  well  as 
being  beneficial  to  the  employees  themselves. 
Thus  no  change  should  be  made  without  ex- 
haustive consideration  of  all  factors.  Such 
consideration  should  Include  hearings  In  the 
principal  cities  of  Alaska,  to  give  the  thou- 
sands of  Federal  employees  most  concerned 
a  chance  to  be  heard  before  this  issue, 
which  is  of  such  vital  concern  to  them  and 
to  Alaska.  Is  resolved.  If.  after  these  hear- 
ings are  completed,  this  committee  stUl  wants 
to  pursue  this  matter  any  further,  it  may 
consider  that  I  Join  with  my  constituents  In 
requesting  that  It  hold  hearings  in  the  prin- 


cipal cities  of  Alaska.  If  It  turns  out  that 
this  bill  is  rejected  upon  the  case  as  pre- 
sented here,  so  much  the  better. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  other  dis- 
tinguished members  of  this  committee,  for 
your  courteous  attention  and  consideration. 


TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  ap- 
proximately 3  weeks  ago  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, the  junior  Senator  from  Virginia, 
placed  in  the  Record  a  series  of  83  legal 
questions  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  had  raised  during  the  recent 
hearings  by  the  Production  and  Stabi- 
lization Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on  S. 
750,  the  truth-ln-lending  bill. 

I  am  delighted  to  say  that,  as  I  htul 
suggested,  the  chairman  forwarded  these 
questions  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  so  that  these 
agencies,  both  of  which  have  had  exten- 
sive experience  in  administering  similar 
types  of  legislation,  might  provide  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  with 
competent  legal  advice  on  these  83  ques- 
tions. The  committee  has  received  re- 
plies from  both  of  these  agencies,  which 
responded  in  full  to  the  83  questions 
asked.  In  my  opinion  the  answers  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  clearly 
dispel  any  genuine  doubts  about  the 
purposes  of  the  truth-ln-lending  bill  and. 
Indeed,  the  meaning  of  specific  language 
included  in  S.  750. 

I  am  delighted  that  we  have  cleared 
away  this  legal  underbrush  and  that  we 
can  now  get  back  to  considering  the 
fundamental  issue  In  the  committee,  and 
that  is  whether  or  not  the  consumer  Is 
entitled  to  full  and  accurate  Information 
on  finance  charges  and  interest  rates 
whenever  he  borrows  money  or  buys  on 
the  installment  plan. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  questions  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  raised  and 
the  answers  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  questions 
and  answers  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Qttestions  on  8.  760 

1.  Let  me  direct  yovir  attention  to  the  third 
clause  of  the  definition  of  "credit"  In  section 

3(2),  which  reads: any  contract  to 

sell,  or  sale,  or  contract  of  sale  of  property 
or  services,  either  for  present  or  future  deliv- 
ery, under  which  part  or  all  of  the  price  is 
payable  subsequent  to  the  making  of  such 
sale  or  contract. ^  Would  this  lan- 
guage cover  a  contract  to  purchase  goods  for 
cash  on  delivery  If  the  goods  aren't  delivered 
untU  subsequent  to  making  the  contract? 

2.  The  definition  of  "credit"  would  apply 
then  to  an  agreement  to  buy  a  car.  for  ex- 
ample, where  the  car  was  not  picked  up  and 
paid  for  vmtll  the  following  week,  would  It 
not? 

3.  And  this  Is  true  even  though  the  fuU 
price  of  the  car  Is  paid  by  the  purchaser,  is 
it  not? 

4.  The  definition  at  "credlf  also  applies 
to  services.  What  ^If  I  make  an  agreement 
with  my  next  door  neighbor's  son.  whereby 
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he  will  mow  my  lawn  each  Saturday  after- 
noon and  I  win  pay  him  50  cents  each  time 
he  completes  the  Job.  Would  this  be  In- 
cluded In  the  definition  of  credit  also? 

5.  Transactions  such  as  those  I  have  Just 
outlined,  where  payment  and  performance 
occur  at  the  same  time,  are  normally  thought 
of  as  cash  transactions  and  not  credit  trans- 
actions, are  they  not? 

6.  Why.  then,  are  these  transactions  in- 
cluded ini  the  bill's  definition  of  credit? 

7.  Look  a  little  further  down  In  the  defini- 
tion, where  you  will  see  the  phrase.  •••  •  • 
any  contract  or  arrangement  for  the  hire, 
bailment,  or  leasing  of  property  *  •  V"  Is 
a  lease  of  property  a  credit  transaction? 

8.  Are  not  the  charges  commonly  Incident 
to  a  lease,  rental  payments? 

9.  A  finance  charge  Is  defined  as  a  charge 
Incident  to  the  extension  of  credit.  Since 
credit  Is  defined  to  include  the  leasing  of 
property,  this  means  charges  Incident  to  a 
leasing  of  property.  Are  rental  payments 
finance  charges  within  the  meaning  of  the 

bill? 

10.  How  can  a  lessor  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of  section  4  with  respect  to  such 
charges? 

11.  There  isn't  any  cash  or  delivered  price 
for  the  property,  is  there? 

12.  Is  there  anything  to  which  an  Interest 
charge  can  thus  be  computed? 

13  Do  you  think  the  bill  Intends  to  reach 
such  a  transaction  by  the  definitions  of 
"credit"  and  "finance  charge"? 

14.  But  the  definitions  would  seem  to. 
wouldn't  they? 

15.  Anyone  reading  the  definitions  and 
then  section  4  would  be  puzzled  as  to  Just 
what  he  had  to  do.  wouldn't  he? 

16  Wouldn't  he  be  worried  that  If  he 
guessed  wrong  he  would  be  subject  to  the 
penalties  of  section  7? 

17.  Wouldn't  the  problem  be  the  same  If 
a  company  rented  cars  for  $50  a  week,  pay- 
able at  the  end  of  the  period? 

18.  Wouldn't  the  definitions  of  "credit" 
and  "finance  charge"  similarly  cover  the  hire 
of  taxlcabs  rented  for  an  hour,  or  of  a  horse 
for  half  an  hour? 

19  Doesn't  the  fact  that  those  definitions 
would  cover  such  transactions  prove  that 
there  Is  something  wrong  with  the  defini- 
tions? 

20.  What  kinds  of  leases.  If  any.  was  the 
definition  of  credit  Intended  to  reach?  Can 
you  think  of  any? 

21.  What  kind  of  contracts  of  hire?  What 
kind  of  bailments? 

22.  Don't  you  think  the  language  of  the 
statute  should  be  limited  to  those  transac- 
tions which  It  Is  Intended  to  reach,  and  not 
to  all  leases,  contracts  for  hire,  and  bail- 
ments? 

23.  Now  let's  take  the  next  phrase,  "any 
option,  demand  •  •  •  or  other  claim  against, 
or  for  the  delivery  of.  property  or  money." 
Suppose  that  for  $100  one  person  sells  an- 
other an  option  to  buy  a  house.  Wouldn't 
that  come  within  the  statutory  definition 
of  credit? 

24.  If  It  does,  should  the  definition  of 
credit  apply  to  It? 

25.  What  kind  of  option.  If  any.  could  or 
should  the  bill  apply  to? 

26.  Now  how  about  the  word  "demand." 
What  kind  of  a  demand  Is  It  for  which  a 
charge  Is  made? 

27.  If  the  word  Is  tied  In  with  the  sub- 
sequent phrases  "against,  or  for  the  delivery 
of.  property  or  money."  what  kind  of  trans- 
actions would  it  apply  to? 

28  And  If  there  are  some  demands  to 
which  the  definition  of  credit  could  apply, 
certainly  every  demand  for  property  or 
money  for  which  a  charge  Is  made  shouldn't 
come  within  the  definition  of  credit,  should 
It? 

29.  Isn't  the  same  true  about  the  words 
"other  claims  against,  or  for  the  delivery  of. 
property  or  money"? 


30.  What  kinds  of  claims  are  Intended  to 
come  within  a  definition  of  credit  like  this, 
If  any? 

31.  Would  there  be  many  others  which 
couldn't  fit  under  it? 

32.  What  about  the  words  "lien"  or 
•pledge"?  Is  every  lien  or  pledge  for  which 
a  charge  Is  made  a  credit  transaction? 

33.  Should  all  such  liens  or  pledges  be 
Included  In  the  definition  or  credit? 

34.  If  not  all.  which  ones  should? 

35.  Shouldn't    the    definitions    make    this 

clear? 

36.  What  about  a  rental-purchase  con- 
tract? ^,     ^ 

37.  Should  all  such  contracts  be  subject 
to  this  definition  of  credit? 

38.  If  there  are  any  such  transactions 
which  are  Intended  to  be  covered,  shouldn't 
the  definitions  be  tied  down  to  them? 

39.  Doesn't  the  above  make  It  clear  that 
this  broad  classification.  Including  leases, 
bailments,  options,  pledges,  liens,  demands 
and  claims  In  the  definition  of  "credit"  goes 
much  too  far.  and  Indeed  makes  no  sense, 
and  that  the  whole  definition  should  be 
thought  out  more  carefully? 

40.  Refer  to  the  beginning  of  section  3(2). 
which  starts  with  the  phrase  "any  loan." 
To  take  the  simplest  transaction.  If  a  bank 
lends  you  $1,000  at  a  specified  percent  of 
interest.  Is  there  any  reason  why  all  the 
other  Items  In  section  4(a)  should  be 
specified?  ,     ,^. 

41.  Refer  to  the  word  "mortgage.  This 
applies,  of  course,  to  real  estate  mortgages 
as  well  as  chattel  mortgages,  does  It  not? 

42.  Don't  mortgagees  usually  know  the 
rate  of  Interest  they  are  paying? 

43.  Is  It  really  desired  that  all  fees  such 
as  lawyers'  fees,  fees  for  credit  Investigations, 
title  searches,  title  Insurance,  be  Included 
within  the  Interest  rate? 

44.  Is  that  the  way  It  Is  done  now? 

45.  Aren't  the  buyers  or  mortgagees  ade- 
quately Informed  now  when  they  are  told 
the  interest  rate  and  the  dollar  amount  of 
these  charges? 

46.  Isn't  It  more  accurate  to  say  that  the 
mortgage  Is  at  a  6  percent  rate  plus  $200 
for  fees  which  are  paid  once  at  the  beginning, 
than  to  lump  them  all  together  and  say  that 
the  rate  Is  6-plu8  percent? 

47.  What  Is  meant  by  "deed  of  trust"? 

48.  Is  every  deed  of  trust  a  credit  transac- 
tion, using  that  term  In  Its  normal  sense  and 
not  with  the  enormously  Inflated  meaning 
given  It  in  this  bill? 

49.  Even  If  there  Is  a  charge  for  a  deed  of 
trust,  would  It  necessarily  be  a  finance 
charge? 

50    What  Is  meant  by  "advance"? 

51.  In  section  4(a)(4)  the  bill  says  that 
charges  must  be  Itemized  "which  are  not  In- 
cident to  the  extension  of  credit."  This  con- 
trasts with  section  3(3)  which  Includes  fees 
and  service  charges,  among  other  things,  as 
among  the  charges  Incurred  as  Incident  to 
the  extension  of  credit.  Can  anyone  tell 
clearly  what  charges  are  or  are  not  "Incident" 
to  the  extension  of  credit? 

52.  Would  a  fee  for  a  title  search  or  credit 
Investigation  be  Incident? 

53.  How  about  a  lawyer's  fee  In  connec- 
tion with  the  sale  of  property  or  for  record- 
ing a  mortgage? 

54(a).  How  about  title  Insurance? 

(b)  Or  the  fee  for  collision  Insurance  on  a 
car  sold  on  an  installment  basis,  or  theft  In- 
surance for  Jewelry  bought  on  time? 

(c)  Or  the  fee  for  fire  Insurance  on  leased 
or  mortgaged  property? 

(d)  Or  the  cost  of  life  Insurance  on  the 
borrower  for  the  duration  of  a  loan? 

55.  Is  It  clear  whether  any  of  the  above 
charges  are  or  should  be  Included  In  the 
finance  charge? 

56.  Don't  you  agree  that  If  these  Insxirance 
charges  are  finance  charges  they  must  be  In- 
cluded In  the  numerator  In  computing  the 
percentage  rate  required  by  section  4(a)  (7)  ? 


67.  And  If  they  are  so  Included,  would  this 
not  increase  the  percentage  figure? 

58.  Don't  you  agree  that  people  normally 
carry  Insurance  on  such  Items,  even  IX  they 
buy  them  outright  for  cash? 

59.  And  where  the  merchandise  Is  sold  on 
time,  such  Insurance  operates  to  protect  the 
buyer  as  well  as  the  seller,  doesn't  It?  It 
will  cover  the  buyer's  obligation  to  the  seller, 
and  also  protect  the  buyer  himself  as  he 
gradually  pays  that  obligation  off. 

60.  In  view  of  this.  Isn't  It  unfair  to  the 
seller  to  require  him  to  state  Insurance 
charges  In  such  a  way  that  they  appear  to 
increase  the  Interest  rate  being  paid  by 
the  buyer? 

61.  Doesn't  this  analysis  suggest  that  the 
phrase  "incident  to  the  extension  of  credit" 
Is  too  broad?  It  either  Includes  (1)  all  such 
Insurance,  which  Is  unreasonable,  or  (2) 
only  some  such  Insurance.  In  which  case  no 
one  can  tell  which  Is  Included  and  which  Is 

62.  Wouldn't  It  seem  that  money  actually 
expended  for  various  cost  Items  Incurred  at 
the  time  of  the  transaction  should  be  In- 
cluded In  computing  the  total  cost  of  the 
purchase,  or  the  total  amount  to  be  financed, 
rather  than  In  computing  the  amount  of 
Interest  and  the  annual  Interest  rate  to  be 
earned  In  the  future,  as  seems  to  be  required 
under  the  bill? 

63.  Section  4(a)  requires  delivery  of  a  writ- 
ten statement  to  the  debtor  "prior  to  the 
consummation  of  the  transaction."  Take,  as 
an  example,  a  typical  sale  of  merchandise, 
where  the  store  delivers  to  the  customer  a 
few  days  later.  Is  the  transaction  consum- 
mated when  the  buyer  signs  the  contract  to 
purchase,  or  when  the  goods  are  actuaUy 
delivered? 

64.  The  bin  does  not  make  this  at  all 
clear,  does  It? 

65.  Look  at  section  5(a).  page  6.  lines  9 
through  12.  which  states  that  the  Board  shall 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  requiring 
that  the  Information  specified  In  section  4 
"be  set  forth  with  sufficient  prominence  to 
Insure  that  it  will  not  be  overlooked  by  the 
person  to  whom  credit  Is  extended."  How 
can  this  be  Insured?  Some  persons  will  over- 
look this  information  no  matter  what  the 
Board  prescribes,  wouldn't  you  say?  And 
what  about  a  blind  person? 

66.  Sections  4(b)(1)  and  (3)  require  "a 
clear  statement  In  writing"  setting  forth  the 
simple  annual  Interest  rate.  What  Is  meant 
by  "clear" — big.  legible  print,  or  a  statement 
of  the  percentage  which  can  be  understood? 

67  Does  this  mean  a  statement  written  In 
English? 

68.  Several  witnesses  who  testified  before 
this  conunlttee  about  being  duped  into  mak- 
ing purchases  have  been  unable  to  speak 
English.  If  the  buyer  can't  speak  or  write 
EnglUh.  will  a  statement  written  In  English 
convey  any  Information  to  him? 

69.  Does  the  requirement  that  the  written 
statement  be  "clear"  mean  that  In  such  cases 
the  seller  must  furnish  the  buyer  a  state- 
ment In  hU  native  tongue? 

70.  Section  6(2)  provides  that  State  laws 
shall  not  be  affected  except  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  directly  InconsUtent  "with  the 
provisions  of  this  act."  Does  the  reference 
to  provisions  of  the  act  Include  the  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  an  adminis- 
trative agency? 

71.  The  penalty  provisions  refer  to  viola- 
tions of  this  act  "or  any  regulation  Issued 
thereunder."  Does  the  absence  of  any  ex- 
press reference  to  regxilatlons  In  section  6(a) 
give  rise  to  the  argument  that  the  section 
doesn't  apply  to  regulations,  and  that  State 
laws  Inconsistent  with  regulatlcwia  under  the 
act  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  Inconsistent 
with  the  act  and  are  not  superseded? 

72.  Section  6(a)  provides  that  State  laws 
are  not  superseded  "except  to  the  extent  that 
such  laws  are  directly  Inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act."    Would  that  exclude 


a  State  law  making  it  Illegal  to  disclose  any 
of  the  Items  required  by  the  Federal  law,  If 
there  was  such  a  State  law? 

73.  If  the  State  law  required  additional 
Information,  would  that  be  all  right? 

74.  Suppose  the  State  law  required  ap- 
proximately the  same  Information,  stated  or 
computed  somewhat  differently.  Would  it 
be  "inconsistent"  if  the  Information  were 
given  both  ways,  so  as  to  satisfy  both  the 
State  and  Federal  requirements? 

75.  Couldn't  this  be  confusing.  If  the  rate 
of  Interest  was  to  be  computed  In  two  dif- 
ferent ways?  If  so.  would  It  be  Inconsist- 
ent? 

76.  If  the  creditor  put  In  both  rates,  would 
that  violate  the  Federal  requirement  of  "a 
clear  statement?" 

77.  If  the  creditor  merely  followed  the 
Federal  form,  might  not  he  be  In  violation 
of  the  State  law? 

78.  Section  7(a)  exempts  the  seller  from 
any  civil  penalties  "If  the  percentage  dis- 
closed to  such  person  pursuant  to  this  act 
was  In  fact  greater  than  the  percentage  re- 
quired by  [section  4]  •  •  •  to  be  disclosed." 
Does  this  mean  that  a  seller  or  lender  who 
wants  to  be  sure  he  Is  avoiding  civil  pen- 
alties may  adopt  a  procedure  whereby  the 
percentage  rate  Is  Intentionally  overstated? 

79.  There  Is  no  such  exemption  In  the 
criminal  penalty  provision,  section  7(c).  Is 
there? 

80.  Would  such  a  person  be  "willfully" 
violating  the  act  by  knowingly  overstating 
the  Interest  rate,  and  hence  subjecting  him- 
self to  the  criminal  sanctions  of  section 
7(c)? 

81.  Section  3(5)  defines  the  term  persons 
as  Including  the  United  States  and  any 
other  government  or  subdivision  or  agency 
thereof.  Would  It  thus  cover  loans  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  State  governments? 

82.  Section  7(d).  however,  says  that  no 
penalties  shall  apply  to  those  agencies.  Does 
this  mean  no  civil  penalties  or  no  criminal 
penalties  or  no  penalties  at  all? 

83.  Must  the  debtor  pay  the  agency  the 
undisclosed  finance  charge? 

Board  of  Governors  or  the 

Federal  Reserve  System, 
Washington.   DC.  February   17.   1964. 
Hon.  A.  Wn-Lis  Robertson. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:    This  refers  to  your 
letter  of  February   6,    1964.  which   enclosed 
a  list  of  questions  relating  to  S.  750.  Sen- 
ator Douglas'  bill,  "To  assist  In  the  promo- 
tion of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring 
the    disclosure    of    finance   charges   in    con- 
nection with  extensions  of  credit." 

Because  of  the  rather  technical  and  de- 
tailed nature  of  most  of  the  83  questions 
on  the  list.  It  was  submitted  to  the  Board's 
staff  for  study.  In  response  to  your  letter, 
there  Is  enclosed  a  memorandum  which  the 
staff  has  prepwred  commenting  on  the  vari- 
ous questions.  It  is  hoped  that  the  memo- 
randum will  be  useful  In  connection  with 
further   considerations   of   the  bill. 

In  this  connection,  the  Board  would  like 
to  point  out  again  that  It  Is  In  full  accord 
with  the  purpose  of  requiring  creditors  to 
disclose  their  finance  charges.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  more  information  borrowers 
and  credit  purchasers  have  about  the  prices 
they  are  paying  for  credit,  the  more  ef- 
ficiently they  can  choose  among  the  alterna- 
tives available  to  them.  The  Board  expressed 
the  same  view  In  Its  reF>ort  of  February  20. 
1963.  to  you  on  S.  750  and  also  In  Its  re- 
ports on  similar  bills  Introduced  In  1960  and 
1961. 

However,  as  these  reports  have  stated,  the 
Board  believes  that  administration  of  such 
legislation  would  not  constitute  an  appro- 
priate activity  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. The  regulation  of  trade  disclosure 
practices   would   be    foreign   to  the   Board's 


present  responsibilities.  As  noted  in  Its  re- 
port to  you  of  February  20.  1963.  the  Presi- 
dential message  of  May  15.  1962.  concerning 
consumer  protection  stated  that:  "Inas- 
much as  the  specific  credit  practices  which 
such  a  bill  would  be  designed  to  correct  are 
closely  related  to  and  often  combined  with 
other  types  of  misleading  trade  practices 
which  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Is  al- 
ready regulating.  I  recommend  that  enforce- 
ment of  the  new  authority  be  assigned  to 
the  Commission." 

Accordingly,  as  stated  In  Its  earlier  re- 
ports, the  Board  endorsee  the  objective  of 
requiring  creditors  to  disclose  their  finance 
charges,  but  believes  that  it  would  be  Inap- 
propriate for  the  Board  to  administer  such 
a  bill. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  McC.  Martin.  Jr. 

Comments  or  the  Staff  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  or  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
on  Questions  Concerning  S.  750  Sub- 
mitted With  Chairman  Robertson's  Let- 
ter OF  February  6.  1964 

comments  concerning  questions 

1    through    39 

These  questions  Involve  principally  the 
definition  of  "credit"  In  section  3(2)  of  the 
bill,  and,  In  effect,  suggest — as  does  question 
22  specifically— that  the  definition  "should 
be  limited  to  those  transactions  which  It  Is 
Intended  to  reach." 

Where  the  apparent  Intent  of  the  legisla- 
tion, as  In  the  case  of  S.  750.  Is  to  prescribe 
rules  for  a  broad  area  of  activity.  Involving 
Innvmierable  technical  problems  and  wide 
variations  In  types  of  transactions  and  prac- 
tices. It  may  well  prove  more  feasible  and 
workable  for  Congress  to  establish  compre- 
hensive definitions  or  standards  and  leave  to 
an  administering  agency  the  function  of  fill- 
ing In  the  details  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate In  effectuating  the  congressional 
purpose  and  design  In  the  light  of  experi- 
ence and  developments.  A  more  limited 
approach  might  fall  adequately  to  provide  In 
the  legislation  for  categories  of  transactions 
or  practices  not  specifically  anticipated  at 
the  time  of  the  legislation,  but  which  clearly 
should  be  subject  to  It. 

An  example  of  the  broader  approach  In- 
volves the  definition  of  "credit"  In  section 
602(d)  (2)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950  (64  Stat.  814)  after  which  the  defini- 
tion of  "credit"  In  S.  750  seems  to  be  pat- 
terned. The  definition  In  the  1960  act,  of 
course,  applied  to  a  control  of  the  use  of 
credit  In  a  selected  area. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  S.  750  is  limited 
to  the  disclosure  of  the  cost  of  credit.  It  Is 
Intended  to  apply  to  credit  transactions  In 
a  much  broader  area.  Narrowing  the  defini- 
tion In  8.  750  might  be  undesirable,  particu- 
larly In  the  light  of  the  great  variety  of 
the  means  for  effectuating  credit  transac- 
tions and  the  tendency  for  changes  in  prac- 
tices among  grantors  of  credit.  In  any  event, 
however,  the  bill  clearly  would  not  apply  to 
cash  transactions. 

It  may  be  observed  also  that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  definition  of  "credit"  In  S.  760 
Is  dependent  on  other  relevant  provisions 
of  the  bin.  Thus,  the  requirements  of  the 
bill  apply  to  credit  extended  by  a  creditor. 
The  latter  term  Is  defined  In  section  3(4) 
of  S.  750  to  mean  "any  person  engaged  In 
the  business  of  extending  credit  •  •  •  who 
requires,  as  an  incident  to  the  extension 
of  credit,  the  payment  of  a  finance  charge." 
The  term  "finance  charge"  Is  defined  In  sec- 
tion 3(3)  of  the  bin  which,  at  various  places. 
Including  sections  4  and  5(a),  places  broad 
regulatory  authority  In  the  agency  designated 
to  administer  the  bill.  Including  authority  to 
prescribe  "classifications  and  differentiations 
•  •  •  adjustments  and  exceptions  as  *  *  • 
are  necessary  or  proper  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act  or  to  prevent  circumvention 
or  evasion,  or  to  facilitate  the  enforcement 


of  this  act.  or  any  rule  or  regulation  Issued 
thereunder." 

The  foregoing  provisions  of  the  bill.  It 
Is  believed,  answer  many  of  the  questions 
1  through  39  either  specifically  or  Indicate 
that  a  specific  answer  would  depend  on  rules 
CH'  regulations  prescribed  under  the  bUI.  In 
addition,  specific  answers,  in  some  Instances, 
might  be  misleading  since  the  correct  con- 
clusion would  necessarily  depend  upon  all  of 
the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  particular 
transaction. 

comments    concerning    question    40 

This  question  seems  to  ask  whether.  If  a 
bank  makes  a  "loan"  at  a  given  rate  of  in- 
terest, there  Is  any  reason  why  "all  the  other 
Items"  In  section  4(a)  of  S.  750  should  be 
set  forth  In  the  statement  required  to  be 
given  to  the  borrower,  meaning,  apparently, 
the  Items  covered  under  subparagraphs  (1) 
through  (7).  t 

As  Indicated  In  the  opening  sentence  of 
section  4(a).  such  Items  would  have  to  be 
set  forth  "to  the  extent  applicable"  to  the 
transaction  "and  In  accordance  with  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed"  by  the  adminis- 
tering agency.  It  may  be  noted  that  Items 
(1)  through  (3)  relate  to  regulated  trans- 
actions where  the  credit  Is  to  finance  the 
acquisition  of  "property  or  services."  With 
respect  to  Item  (4) .  the  answer  would  depend 
on  the  facts.  As  to  Items  (5)  through  (7), 
the  Information  would  seem  necessary  In  any 
regulated  transaction. 

COMMENTS  concerning  QUESTION  41 

As  suggested  by  the  question,  the  word 
"mortgage"  in  the  definition  of  "credit"  In 
section  3(2)  of  S.  750  would  cover  both  real 
estate  mortgages  and  chattel  mortgages. 

COMMENTS    CONCESNING    QUESTION    4  2 

Whether  the  mortgages  usually  know  the 
"rate  of  Interest"  they  are  paying  might  de- 
pend on  whether  the  mortgage  Involved  Is  a 
chattel  mortgage  or  a  real  estate  mortgage. 
It  Is  believed  to  be  a  visual  practice  for  real 
estate  mortgage  papers  to  specify  the  "rate 
of  Interest"  applicable  to  the  mortgage  loan. 
In  the  case  of  chattel  mortgages,  this  may 
not  be  the  case.  In  the  case  of  real  estate 
loans,  there  may  be  some  question  In  vari- 
ous situations  as  to  whether  the  "rate  of 
Interest"  specified  In  the  mortgage  papers 
might  fall  to  reflect  certain  costs  of  the  credit 
Included,  for  example.  In  the  closing  costs. 

COMMENTS    CONCERNING    QUESTION    4  3 

This  question  concerns  the  fees  that 
should  be  Included  within  the  "Interest  rate" 
apparently  In  the  case  of  a  real  estate  mort- 
gage transaction. 

This  question  would  seem  to  be  discussed 
quite  fully  by  the  letter  of  June  19,  1962,  to 
Senator  Douglas  from  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  set 
forth  at  pages  189  and  190  of  the  hearings 
In  May  1962  on  S.  1740  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Production  and  Stabilization  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency ("Truth  In  Lending — 1962"). 

COMMENTS     CONCERNING     QUESTION     44 

Whether  the  practice  today  Is  to  Include 
certain  fees  within  the  "Interest  rate"  appli- 
cable to  real  estate  mortgage  transactions 
would  depend  both  qn  the  particular  fees  in 
question  and  the  practice  followed  In  the 
particular  locality.  As  stated  In  the  letter 
referred  to  In  the  comments  concerning 
question  43,  the  matter  would  be  one  for 
continuing  study  so  that  the  regulations  to 
be  Issued  under  S.  750  could  reflect  changes, 
from  time  to  time.  In  terminology  and 
practices. 

COMMENTS     CONCERNING     QUESTION     4  5 

This  question  seems  to  suggest  that  buyers 
and  mortgagors  are  now  adequately  informed 
of  various  charges  Incident  to  the  extension 
of  credit  "when  they  are  told  the  Interest 
rate    and    the    dollar    amount    of"    various 
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charge*  related  to  the  transaction.  An  an- 
swer to  the  question  would  necessarily  de- 
pend on  the  practices  followed  by  the  lenders 
Involved,  and  the  practices  of  various  lend- 
ers are  not  the  same.  In  some  cases  the 
questions  would   require  a  negative  answer. 

COMMEKTS    CONCIBNINC    QUTSTION     46 

The  answer  to  this  question  Involves  a 
matter  of  policy.  The  purpose  of  S.  750  U 
to  establish  uniform  standards  on  the  basis 
of  which  meaningful  comparisons  of  the 
coat  of  credit  may  be  made,  and  the  bill  has 
adopted  a  speclflc  design,  rather  than  some 
other  approach,  by  which  that  purpose  may 
be  attained  Where  competing  lenders,  for 
example,  follow  the  different  practices  sug- 
gested m  the  question,  borrowers  would  find 
It  difficult  to  make  meaningful  comparisons. 

COMMENTS    CX)NCnUflNG    QtTESTIONS    47 
THROUGH    49 

A  deed  of  trust  can  be  used  for  various 
purposes  In  some  States  an  lnstr\iment 
known  as  a  deed  of  trust  Is  used  In  the 
financing  of  real  estate  purchase  transactions 
which,  in  other  areas,  would  be  covered  by 
a  mortgage.  In  such  cases  the  trustees  un- 
der the  deed  of  trust  holds  the  property 
until  the  fulfillment  of  a  condition,  which 
U  the  payment  In  full  of  the  loan  by  which 
acquisition  of  the  property  was  financed. 
The  deed  of  trust  thus  secures  payment  to 
the  lender  of  the  amount  of  his  loan  It 
would  seem  relevant  In  this  connection  to 
refer  again  to  the  definition  of  "credit"  In 
section  60a(d)  (2)  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  (64  Stat  813)  which  covers,  among 
other  things,  "any  loan,  mortgage,  deed  of 
trust." 

COMMBfTS    CONCTKNTNO     QUESTION     SO 

This  question  asks  what  Is  meant  by  "ad- 
vance." The  reference  apparently  Is  to  that 
word  as  used  In  the  definition  of  "credit"  in 
section  3(2)  of  S  750.  In  the  context  of 
the  bin.  the  word  Includes  a  credit  transac- 
tion In  which  funds  are  transferred  by  one 
person  for  the  use  of  another  on  the  condi- 
tion that  they  will  later  be  repaid  to  the 
former.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  definition 
of  "credit"  in  section  e02(d)(2)  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  (64  Stat.  814)  includes 
•advance."  The  word  Is  used  to  describe  a 
credit  transaction  in  other  provisions  of  law 
such  as,  for  example,  section  13  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  (12  USC  347)  relating, 
among  other  things,  to  "advances'"  by  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  to  member  banks,  and 
section  6(a)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  (12  use  1845)  concerning  "advances" 
by  banks  on  certain  security. 

COMMrNTS    CONCERNING     QUESTIONS     SI 
THROUGH  63 

These  questions  all  seem  to  relate  to  the 
provision  in  section  4(a)  (4)  of  S  750  which 
requires  any  creditor  "to  furnish  to  each 
person  to  whom  credit  Is  extended,  prior  to 
consummation  of  the  transaction,  a  clear 
statement  In  writing,  setting  forth,  to  the 
extent  applicable,  and  in  accordance  with 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by"  the  ad- 
ministering agency,  among  other  things,  "the 
charges,  individually  itemized,  which  are 
paid  or  to  be  paid  by  such  person  in  con- 
nection with  the  transaction  but  which  are 
not  incident  to  the  extension  at  credit." 
Sections  3(3)  and  4(a)(6)  are  companion 
provisions  concerning  charges  "incident  to" 
the  extension  of  credit.  The  questions  are 
concerned.  In  the  main,  with  what  might  or 
might  not  be  regarded  as  incident  to  an  ex- 
tension of  credit 

This  matter  Is  gone  Into  at  some  length 
at  pages  189  and  190  at  the  Uay  1963  hear- 
ings cited  in  the  comments  on  question  43 
It  Is  also  dlscvissed  in  the  memorandum  in 
the  appendU  to  the  hearings  In  July  1961 
on  8.  1740  befOTe  the  Subcommittee  on  Pro- 
ducUon  and  stabtlizaUon  of  tbe  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
•Truth    in   Lending."    page    1306      As    there 
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pointed  out.  precedent  In  this  connection  has 
been  established  not  only  In  the  Uniform 
Small  Loan  Act  but  also  In  connection  with 
the  administration  and  supervision  of  Fed- 
eral credit  unions.  Whether  a  charge  is  or 
Is  not  incident  to  the  making  of  a  loan  Is  a 
question  that  must  be  answered  by  Federal 
credit  unions  In  connection  with  their  loans 
under  section  7(5)  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  of  1934  (12  USC.  1767).  In  any 
event,  speclflc  answers  would  depend  In  part 
on  the  regulations  that  the  administering 
agency  would  Issue  under  sections  4(a)  and 
5(a)  of  S.  750. 

In  connection  with  queetloo  62,  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  policy  of  the  Mil,  in  effect, 
is  to  emphasize  the  cost  of  credit  to  the  bor- 
rower. Where  the  emphasis  should  lie  on 
this  matter  U.  of  course,  foe  the  decision  o* 
the  Congress. 

COMMENTS    CONCERNING    QUESTIONS    63    AND    64 

These  questions  oonoem  the  requirement 
of  section  4(a)  of  S.  750  that  the  creditor 
shall  furnish  to  each  person  to  whom  credit 
Is  extended  a  clear  statement  in  writing  set- 
ting forth  certain  detailed  Information  "prloc 
to  the  consumption  of  the  transaction." 

The  questions  suggest  that  the  bill  does 
not  make  It  at  all  clear  when  the  transaction 
Is  consummated.  It  would  seem  that  the 
transaction,  for  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  would 
be  consummated  when  the  buyer  or  borrower 
became  legally  committed  or  obligated  to 
pay  for  goods  or  services  or  repay  a  loan,  for 
example  Just  when  this  occurs  would  be 
a  question  to  be  determined  by  the  rule* 
applicable  \inder  the  laws  of  the  appropriate 
State.  It  may  be  of  Interest  that  section 
197.2(a)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
regulation  relating  to  the  sale  and  financing 
of  motor  vehicles  contains  a  similar  require- 
ment (16  CFR  197). 

COMMENTS    COHCEBlflWC  QUESTIOHS     66 
THROUGH    69 

These  quesUons  relate  to  section  4(b)  (1) 
and  (2)  and  section  6(a)  of  S.  750  The  first 
of  these  sections  requires.  In  connection  with 
a  revolving  or  open -end  credit  plan,  that  the 
creditor,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  admlnUterlng 
agency,  furnish  the  customer.  (1)  prior  to 
agreeing  to  extend  such  credit,  "a  clear  state- 
ment in  writing"  setting  forth  the  charge 
for  the  credit,  and  (2)  at  the  end  of  each 
monthly  period  following  the  extension  of 
credit,  "a  credit  statement  In  writing"  setting 
forth  the  outstanding  balance  of  the  account. 
The  second  of  the  sections  referred  to 
above  requires  the  administering  agency,  by 
rule  or  regulation,  to  require  that  certain 
information  "be  set  forth  with  sufficient 
prominence  to  insure  that  It  will  not  be 
overlooked  by  the  person  to  whom  credit  la 
extended  " 

The  questions  ask  how  this  can  be  "In- 
sured." for  example.  In  the  case  of  a  blind 
pjerson.  and  what  would  be  "clear"  to  a  bor- 
rower, for  example,  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write  in  the  English  language  This  In- 
volves practical  problems  that  are  no  doubt 
frequently  faced  under  laws  and  regulations 
by  many  of  the  same  classes  of  creditors  who 
would  be  subject  to  S.  750  An  example  Is 
the  regulation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion regarding  the  disclosure  of  certain  In- 
formaUon  relating  to  Instalment  sales  of 
automobiles  (16  C.F.R.  197).  Similar  prob- 
lems no  doubt  arise  under  such  statutes  as 
the  1958  Act  of  Congress  requiring  the  dis- 
closure of  certain  information  concerning 
new  automobiles,  including  prices  (15  USC 
1231,  et  seq  )  Another  example  Is  the  Wool 
Products  Labeling  Act  ( 15  USC  68.  et  seq  » 
Thus.  S  780  presenU  no  novel  questions  In 
this  regard 


COMMENTS   CONCERNING    QUESTIOHI    TO    AlCD    71 

These  questions  seem  to  refer  principally  to 
section  6(a)  of  8  750.  which  provides  that  It 
shall  not  be  construed  to  annul,  or  to  ex- 
empt any  creditor  from  complytz^  with,  the 


laws  of  any  Stete  relating  to  the  disclosure 
of  Information  In  connection  with  credit 
transactions,  except  to  the  extent  that  such 
laws  are  directly  inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act." 

Under  the  holding  of  the  court  In  United 
States  v  Mersky.  361  U.S.  431  (1960).  It  can 
be  argued  that  the  language  "the  provisions 
of  this  act"  would  Include  the  regulations 
Issued  thereunder  by  the  administering 
agency.  However.  It  might  be  preferable  to 
amend  the  language  "the  provisions  of  this 
act"  so  as  to  include  specifically  the  rules 
and  regulations  issued  by  the  administering 
agency  pursuant  to  the  act.  The  penalty 
provisions  in  section  7  of  the  bill  specifically 
refer  not  only  to  violations  of  the  act  and 
provisions  of  the  act.  but  also  to  the  regu- 
lations issued  thereunder.  Thus,  a  technical 
amendment  to  section  e(a) .  as  Just  suggested, 
conforming  that  section  In  this  respect  to 
section  7  might  seem  desirable  as  a  precau- 
tionary matter. 

COMMENTS  CONCERNING  QUESTION  72 

It  seems  clear,  under  section  6(a)  of  S.  750, 
that  the  bill  would  supersede  a  State  law 
making  It  illegal  to  disclose  any  of  the  items 
required  In  a  given  case  by  8.  750  to  be  dis- 
closed. Thequestlon.of  course,  would  always 
be  whether,  as  a  legal  matter,  the  State  law 
was  "directly  Inconsistent"  with  8.  750. 

COMMENTS  CONCERNING  QUESTION  73 

The  fact  that  a  State  law  required  the  dls- 
cloetire  of  information  In  addition  to  that 
required  to  be  disclosed  by  8.  750  would,  of 
Iteelf .  seem  to  be  unobjectionable  under  the 
bill. 

COMMENTS  CONCERNING  QUESTIONS  74 
THROUGH  7  7 

The  answers  to  the  speclflc  questions  nec- 
essarily would  depend  on  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstance*. Including  any  applicable  regu- 
lations of  the  admlnUterlng  Federal  agency, 
and  particularly  lU  regulations  under  sec- 
tion 6(b)  of  the  bill.  Where  the  State  law 
was  more  severe  than  the  provisions  of  S.  750 
by  requiring  the  disclosure  of  more  complete 
information,  for  example,  a  creditor  might 
be  in  violation  of  the  State  law  If  he  chose 
merely  to  follow  the  less  severe  provUlons 
of  8  750. 

COMMENTS  CONCERNING  QUESTIONS  78 
THROUGH    SO 

These  question*,  which  re*t  on  a  very  lit- 
eral reading  of  the  bill,  suggest  that  It  might 
be  desirable  that  the  standards  for  civil  pen- 
alties In  section  7(a)  and  the  standard  foe 
criminal  liability  in  secUon  7(c)  be  reexam- 
ined In  order  to  remove  any  posslbllty  of 
unintended  hardship  or  undue  severity. 
However,  since  the  exemption  from  clvU 
penalties  for  overstating  p)ercentages  would 
exempt  any  creditor  who  erred  on  the  high 
side  to  protect  himself,  he  would  seem  clear- 
ly to  be  exempt  also  in  such  a  caee  from 
criminal  prosecution,  because  he  would  not 
be  "willfully"  Tlolatlng  the  act 

COMMENTS   CONCERNING    QUESTIONS    81    AND    St 

Uke  the  definition  of  "person"  In  section 
702(R)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950 
(64  Stat  815) .  the  definition  of  that  term  In 
section  3(6)  of  8  750  Includes  "the  United 
State*  or  any  agency  thereof,  or  any  other 
government,  or  any  of  It*  political  subdivi- 
sions, or  any  agency  of"  the  foregoing.  Thus, 
as  was  true  In  certain  situations  under  ttie 
1950  act,  it  would  also  be  the  case  under  8  760 
that  the  Federal  Government,  for  example, 
would  be  a  person  far  the  purpose*  of  the 
definition  of  "creditor"  in  the  bill,  and. 
therefore,  depending  on  the  circumstances, 
might  be  subject  to  the  requlremenU  of  the 
bill  m  extending  credit. 

However,  a  clvU  or  criminal  penalty  could 
not  be  enforced  against  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment because,  under  section  7(d)  o*  8. 
750.  no  punishment  or  penalty  provided  In 
the  bill  could  be  Imposed  against  "the  United 
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states,  or  any  agency  thereof  •  •  •."  Here 
again,  the  bill  foUows  the  principle  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  which,  In  section 
702(a).  specified  that  no  punishment  pro- 
vided for  violations  of  the  act  would  apply 
against  "the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof." 

COMMENTS    CONCERNING    QUESTION    S3 

Section  7(b)  contains  a  provision  that 
"nothing  In  this  act  or  any  regulation  there- 
under shall  affect  the  validity  or  enforce- 
ability of  any  contract  or  transaction." 
Thus.  It  appears  that  a  debtor  would  not  be 
relieved  of  his  obligation  to  the  creditor 
simply  because  the  creditor.  In  the  case  of 
a  regulated  transaction,  failed  to  disclose  the 
cost  of  the  credit  as  required  by  the  bill. 
Section  7(d)  draws  no  distinction  between 
whether  the  creditor  Is  a  private  business  or 
governmental  agency. 

February  17. 1964. 


Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington.  D.C..  February  18,  1964. 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. VS.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  On  February  6,  1964. 
you  submitted  to  this  Commission  a  series  of 
83    questions   concerning   S.   750.  88th   Con- 
gress. 1st  session,  a  bill  to  assist  In  the  pro- 
motion of  economic  stabilization  by  requir- 
ing the  disclosure  of  financial  charges  with 
extensions  of  credit,  with  a  request  that  our 
answer  be  supplied  by  February  18.  1964. 

Before  specific  referral  Is  made  to  the  83 
questions  posed.  It  Is  believed  that  some  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  the  general  pur- 
pose of  this  proposed  legislation  and  the 
procedure  provided  within  the  act  for  Insur- 
ing the  effective  and  efficient  attainment  of 
this  purpose. 

Section  2  of  S.  750  provides  that:  "The 
Congress  finds  and  declares  that  economic 
stabilization  Is  threatened  by  the  untimely 
use  of  credit  for  the  acquisition  of  property 
and  services.  The  untimely  use  of  credit  re- 
sults frequently  from  a  lack  of  awareness  of 
the  cost  thereof  to  the  user.  It  Is  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  to  assure  a  full  disclosure  of  such 
costs  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  uni- 
formed Isle]  use  of  credit  to  the  detriment 
of  the  national  economy." 

When  Introducing  S.  750.  Senator  Doug- 
las stated:  "The  truth-ln-lendlng  bill  Is  both 
a  simple  and  effective  measure.  It  requires 
that  all  lenders  and  credit  sellers  fully  dis- 
close to  the  consumer  the  costs  of  using 
credit  In  an  accurate  and  uniform  manner. 
"Anyone  engaged  In  the  business  of  ex- 
tending credit  at  the  reUU  level  would  have 
to  fully  disclose  In  writing  the  costs  of 
credit  to  the  borrower  before  the  credit  trans- 
action Is  signed." 

In  short,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  re- 
quire that  any  creditor,  as  defined  In  the 
bill,  furnish  to  each  person  to  whom  credit 
Is  to  be  extended,  a  clear  written  statement 
prior  to  the  consummation  of  the  transac- 
tion. This  statement  must  apprise  the  pro- 
spective debtor  of  exactly  how  much  more 
than,  and  what  percentage  of,  the  cash  price 
of  the  prc^jerty  or  services  to  be  purchased 
will  be  the  amount  added  as  a  result  of 
any  credit  that  Is  to  be  extended.  Further- 
more, It  Is  required  that  such  an  amoimt  be 
Itemized  in  order  that  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser can  ascertain  exactly  what  he  will  be 
paying  for. 

It  Is  believed  that  the  draftsman  of  this 
legislation,  recognizing  the  Impossibility  of 
specifically  providing  for  every  presently 
known  and  future  means  of  extending  credit, 
envisioned  that  the  Board  empowered  to 
Issue  rules  and  regulations  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  act.  would  develop  an  exper- 
tise that  would  allow  It  to  provide  for  ad- 
justments and  exceptions  necessary  or  proper 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  act,  prevent 
evasion  of  the  act  and  facilitate  Its  enforce- 
ment. » 


If  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  as  sug- 
gested by  President  Kennedy,  were  to  be  the 
agency  given  the  authority  of  prescribing 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
the  Commission  would  be  operating  within 
a  procedural  area  In  which  It  has  had  con- 
siderable experience. 

The  Commission  now  exercises  Jurisdic- 
tion over  acts  authorizing  It  to  Issue  sub- 
stantive rules  and  regulations.  The  grant- 
ing of  such  authority  to  the  Commission  by 
Congress  lias  been  expressly  Included  In 
several  laws.  Among  these  special  acU  are 
the  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  of  1939,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Fur  Products  Labeling  Act  of 
1951,  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  of  1953,  and 
our  latest,  the  Textile  Fiber  Products  Identi- 
fication Act  of  1958.  Under  all  of  these 
labeling  acts,  the  Commission  has  been  au- 
thorized to,  and  has,  Issued  rules  and  regula- 
tions, which,  when  adopted  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  respective  acts, 
have  the  binding  force  and  effect  of  law. 

Before  any  rules  or  regulations  are  promul- 
gated under  these  acts,  the  Commission 
notifies  all  Interested  parties  of  the  nature 
of  the  proposed  rules  and  regulations  and 
Invites  comments  from  them.  Other  Gov- 
ernment experts  are  also  consulted  in  order 
that  the  benefit  of  their  views  can  be  ob- 
tained. Should  Congress,  In  the  proposed 
bin,  authorize  the  Commission  to  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations  provided  therein,  the 
same  procedures  will  be  followed  before  their 
adoption. 

In  addition  to  administering  these  fairly 
narrow  statutes,  the  Commission  has,  of 
course,  had  much  experience  In  giving 
specific  definition  to  the  broad  provisions  of 
section  5  of  the  P^ederal  Trade  Commission 
Act  which,  as  amended,  forbids  "Unfair 
methods  of  competition  In  commerce  and 
unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  In  com- 
merce •  •  •."  It  Is  thought  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  legislation  containing  broad 
provisions  and  rulemaking  powers  such  as 
are  contained  In  S.  750  would  similarly  re- 
quire the  utilization  of  expertise  In  relating 
the  provisions  of  such  a  bill  In  the  light  cf 
Its  purpose  to  speclflc  economic  practices 
which  may  evolve. 

Thus.  In  responding  to  the  questions  at- 
tached to  your  letter  of  February  6,  1964,  the 
Commission  feels  that  Its  answers,  as  set  out 
below,  are  necessarily  subject  to  qualifica- 
tions that  might  be  Indicated  as  a  result 
of  further  information  that  might  come  to 
its  attention  during  the  course  of  the  pro- 
cedures set  out  above. 

In  requiring  that  all  lenders  and  credit 
sellers  fully  disclose  to  the  consumer  the 
costs  of  using  credit,  section  3  of  S.  750  con- 
tains certain  definitions  Indicating  exactly 
what  types  of  transactions  are  deemed  to  be 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  fall  within  the  purview 
of  the  act. 

First,  there  must  be  a  transaction  Involv- 
ing "credit"  as  defined  In  section  3(2).  Sec- 
ond, a  "finance  charge"  as  defined  In  section 
3(3)  must  be  Imposed  in  this  transaction 
Involving  "credit"  as  defined  In  section  3 
(2).  Third,  only  a  "creditor"  as  defined  In 
section  3(4)  Is  required  to  make  the  dis- 
closure required  under  this  act. 

It  must  be  understood  that  "credit"  as 
used  In  this  bill  Is  a  term  of  art  which  en- 
compasses many  legal  forms  which  can  be 
employed  In  entirely  cash  transactions. 
However,  each  of  these  transactions  has  the 
potentiality  for  use  In  credit  In  the  ordinary 
sense  of  that  word.  In  order  to  determine 
whether  any  transaction  which  Involves 
credit  within  the  meaning  of  section  3(2) 
falls  within  the  scope  of  the  bill.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  Inquire  whether  a  "finance  charge" 
Is  Imposed,  I.e.,  whether  the  borrower  or 
credit  purchaser  Is  required  to  pay  any 
amount  which  would  not  be  Incurred  In 
a  cash  transaction. 

Thus,  based  on  a  consideration  of  sec- 
tion   3    as    a    whole.    It    is    believed  that 


your  questions  1  through  39  can  be  ex- 
amined as  a  single  entity.  As  you  will 
recall,  questions  1  through  39  contain 
a  series  of  exaunples  of  typical  financial 
transactions.  As  each  example  Is  set  out. 
It  Is  questioned  as  to  whether  such  a  trans- 
action Is  a  "credit"  transaction,  under  the 
definition  provided  In  section  3(2)  of  the 
act.  Then,  based  on  the  assumption  that 
said  transactions  are  "credit"  transactions 
within  the  meaning  of  section  3  in  Its  en- 
tirety. It  Is  further  questioned  as  to  whether 
these  transactions  are  meant  to  fall  within 
the  scope  of  this  act.  For  It  U  apparent 
that  If  this  bill  Is  construed  to  subject  the 
exemplified  transactions  to  the  disclosure 
requirements  and  enforcement  procedures 
set  out  In  sections  4  and  7,  respectively, 
serloxis  difficulties  will  arise. 

In  construing  section  3  In  Its  entirety,  the 
serious  dlfllcultles  demonstrated  In  questions 
1  through  39  become  obviated  as  the  hypo- 
thetical transactions  do  not  fall  within  the 
coverage  of  this  act.  The  reason  for  this  Is 
that  none  of  the  exemplified  transactions  In- 
volved a  creditor  as  "creditor"  Is  defined  In 
section  3(4)  of  the  act  and  only  a  "creditor" 
as  defined  under  section  3(4)  of  the  act  Is  re- 
quired to  make  a  disclosure  as  set  forth  in 
section  4  of  the  act  or  Is  subject  to  a  penalty 
as    set    forth    In    section    7    of    the    act. 

To  clarify  and  exemplify  the  theory  set 
out  above  let  us  examine  the  specific  trans- 
actions detailed  In  questions  1  through  39. 
Question  1  Involves  "a  contract  to  pur- 
chase goods  for  cash  on  delivery  If  the  goods 
aren't  delivered  until  subsequent  to  making 
the  contract."  In  this  situation,  although 
the  transaction  Is  a  credit  transaction  within 
the  meaning  of  section  3(2)  In  that  payment 
Is  not  required  until  subsequent  to  the 
making  of  the  contract,  no  finance  charge  Is 
required  as  an  Incident  to  the  extension  of 
credit.  Without  a  finance  charge  there  can 
be  no  creditor  as  defined  In  section  3(4)  and 
without  a  creditor  as  defined  In  section  3(4) 
no  duties  of  disclosure  arise  under  this  act. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  an  agree- 
ment to  buy  a  car  where  the  car  was  not 
picked  up  and  paid  for  until  a  week  after 
the  agreement  (questions  2  and  3) ;  an  agree- 
ment with  a  neighbor's  son  wherein  it  is 
agreed  that  he  undertakes  to  mow  a  lawn 
every  Saturday  and  you  agree  to  pay  him  50 
cents  each  time  he  completes  the  Job  (ques- 
tions 4,  6,  6);  a  lease  of  property  (ques- 
tions 7  to  16) ,  et  cetera. 

The  fact  that  the  examples  set  forth  in 
questions  1  through  39  fall  within  the  defi- 
nition of  "credit"  in  section  3(2)  of  the  bill 
does  not  prove  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  these  definitions  as  the  limiting  pro- 
visions of  the  remainder  of  section  3,  the 
definition  of  finance  charge  in  section  3(3) 
and  the  definition  of  creditor  in  section  3(4) , 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  considering  the 
hypothetical  transactions  within  the  scope 
of  this  act. 

With  speclflc  reference  to  questions  40 
to  83: 

QUESTION    40 

No.  Section  4(a)  provides  that  the  state- 
ment, "to  the  extent  applicable,"  should  con- 
tain the  prescrll>ed  Information.  In  the  In- 
stance cited  of  a  simple  transaction  of  a  bank 
lending  $1,000  at  a  specified  rate  of  interest, 
the  only  provisions  of  section  4(a)  applicable 
would  be — (5)  the  total  amount  to  be  fi- 
nanced; (6)  the  finance  charge  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  dollars  and  cents;  (7)  the  per- 
centage that  the  finance  charge  bears  to  the 
total  amount  to  be  financed  expressed  as  a 
simple  annual  rate  on  the  average  iinpaid 
balance  of  the  obligation. 

QtTESnON    41 

Yes.  The  language  apparently  is  meant 
to  Include  all  t3rpe8  of  mortgages. 

question    43 

Not  necessarily.  It  is  presumed  that  this 
question  was  meant  to  refer  to  "mortgagors" 
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rather  than  "mortgagee* "  From  our  xui- 
derstandlng.  It  la  cerUlnly  true  that  It  Is 
much  more  common  In  real  estate  mortgages 
than  In  personal  property  transactions  to 
state  the  Interest  rate  In  terms  of  annual 
interest  on  the  unpaid  balance.  But  even 
here,  the  bill  would  serve  a  useful  function 
by  requiring  a  statement  of  the  total  amount 
of  Interest  payments  as  well  as  the  rate 
Real  estate  transactions,  wherein  mortgagors 
lisually  pay  Interest  only  on  the  unpaid 
principal  balance  as  It  diminishes,  are  un- 
like the  typical  credit  transaction  Involving 
personal  property  where  monthly  payments 
usually  do  not  reduce  the  amount  of  Inter- 
est, which  has  already  been  predetermined  on 
an  annual  basis.  Thus  credit  Is  usually  given 
the  borrower  for  the  periodic  diminution  In 
his  principal  balance.  In  terms  of  Interest, 
whereas  the  same  Is  not  usually  true  in  the 
case  of  credit  sales  of  personal  property.  The 
buyer  Is  often  unaware  of  this  fact,  which 
resulU  In  the  true  rate  of  interest  being 
considerably  greater  than  the  rate  suted  to 
him. 

QtrXSTTON    43 

The  Commission  Is  of  the  opinion  that  a 
guideline  as  to  which  charges  or  fees  are  In- 
cident to  the  extension  of  credit  can  be 
developed  from  the  preliminary  study  re- 
ported by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  on  page  190  of  the  1962  hearings. 

QTTXSTION    44 

Not  necessarily.  Such  practices  are  de- 
pendent on  the  procedures  utilized  by  Indi- 
vidual lenders  and  the  varied  requirements 
Imposed  by  State  laws  now  In  existence. 

QTTKSTIONS    4  3    AND    4S 

No.  It  Is  believed  that  it  would  be  more 
meaningful  to  the  consumer  if  all  charges 
defined  as  Incident  to  the  extension  of 
credit  would  be  disclosed  In  both  chattel  and 
read  estate  transactions  In  tenns  of  Interest 
percentages  as  well  as  specifically  broken 
down  by  charge. 

QtrrSTION    47 

A  "deed  of  trust"  Is  a  legal  Instriunent 
conveying  legal  title  to  property  to  a  trustee 
in  order  to  provide  security  for  the  perform- 
ance of  some  condition,  such  as  the  payment 
erf  a  credit  obligation  Incurred  by  the  grantor 
of  such  deed.  I.e..  the  buyer  of  such  property. 

QUESTION    4S 

No.  By  definition  a  deed  of  trust  can  be 
for  a  condition  other  than  the  extension  of 
credit.  (Black's  Law  Dictionary,  4th  ed.. 
1957.  p.  503.) 

QUKSnON    49 

Not  necessarily.  It  would  depend  on  the 
purpose  for  which  the  charge  is  Imposed; 
or,  stated  differently.  It  would  depend  on 
whether  the  charge  comes  within  the  defini- 
tion of  a  finance  charge. 

QuxsnoN  so 
An  advance  Is  the  supplying,  beforehand, 
of  money  or  goods  (or  other  thing  of  value) 
before  an  equivalent  is  received.      (Black's 
Law  Dictionary,  4th  ed.,  1957,  p.  73.) 

QUCSnON    51 

Yes.  As  noted  by  Senator  Douglas'  memo- 
randum appearing  In  the  1961  hearings, 
pages  1309-12.  the  charges  which  are  In- 
cident to  the  extension  of  credit  are  deter- 
mined by  the  following  criteria: 

1.  Is  the  expense  one  which  the  debtor 
would  not  normally  Incur  if  he  did  not  re- 
ceive the  particular  extension  of  credit — If. 
for  example,  he  purchased  for  cash? 

2  Is  It  required  by  the  creditor  as  a  con- 
dition to  extending  credit? 

3.  Docs  it  r\in  for  the  same  term  as  the 
credit? 

4.  Is  the  benefit  of  the  charge  primarily 
to  the  creditor  and  only  secondarily  to  the 
debtor,  or  Is  the  benefit  of  the  charge  pri- 
marily to  the  debtor  and  secondarily  to  the 
creditor? 


5.  Is  the  charge  paid  to  the  creditor  or  to 
a  third  party  to  purchase  a  service  of  protec- 
tion for  the  debtor? 

QUESTION    St 

It  would  appear  that  a  fee  for  a  title  search 

would  not  oe  Incident  to  the  extenlson  of 
credit,  whereas  a  fee  for  a  credit  Investiga- 
tion may  properly  be  so  designated.  There 
possibly  may  be  an  exception  to  the  above 
where  a  title  search  Is  required  by  a  lender 
as  a  condition  for  making  a  loan. 

QUESTION     S3 

It  would  appear  that  a  lawyer's  fee  In  con- 
nection with  the  sale  of  property,  particularly 
where  he  acts  In  lieu  of  a  broker  on  behalf  of 
a  client,  would  not  ordinarily  be  "incident  to 
the  extension  of  credit"  unless  the  attorney 
also  aids  In  the  procurement  of  a  loan  In  con- 
nection with  such  transaction,  whereas  a  fee 
for  recording  a  mortgage  would  more  prop- 
erly be  within  the  scope  of  such  term. 

QUESTION    S4 

See  the  answer  to  question  51. 

QUESTION    39 

The  answer  Is  "yes."  in  view  of  Senator 
Douglas'  memorandum  appearing  in  the  re- 
port of  the  19fll  hearings  at  pages  1309-12.  as 
set  forth  in  answer  to  question  51 

QUESTION    3S 

Yes.  If  the  Insurance  charges  are  Incident 
to  the  granting  of  credit,  they  are  Included 
tn  the  finance  charges  and  must  be  Included 
m  the  numerator  In  computing  the  percent- 
age rate  required  by  section  4(a)  (7) . 

QUESTION    37 

The  inclusion  of  any  charges  incident  to 
the  granting  of  credit  In  addition  to  the 
nominal  Interest  rate  would  naturally  In- 
crease the  percentage  stated  as  required  by 
section  4(a)  (7). 

QUESTION    SS 

No.  It  is  true  that  people  may  carry  In- 
surance on  outright  purchases  for  cash,  but 
the  nature  of  the  Insurance  and  the  extent 
of  the  insurance  would  vary  with  the  circum- 
stances and  would  be  determined  by  the  pur- 
chaser and  not  by  the  seller  or.  In  the  case 
of  a  credit  transaction,  not  by  the  lender. 
The  purchaser  would  also  pay  the  premiums 
in  such  a  case.  In  case  of  credit  transac- 
tions, the  premiums  are  often  advanced  by 
the  creditor  and  charged  to  the  purchaser  as 
part  of  his  loan. 

QUESTION  39 

Yes.  Where  iherchandlse  Is  "bought  on 
time"  and  the  buyer  Is  required  as  an  Inci- 
dent to  the  extension  of  credit  to  purchase 
some  type  of  Insurance,  it  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned that  benefits  from  such  Insurance 
may  Inure  to  the  buyer  as  well  as  the  seller. 

QUESTION  so 
Not  necessarily.  In  order  to  determine 
whether  or  not  It  Is  "unfair"  to  the  seller  to 
require  him  to  state  Insurance  charges  In 
such  a  way  that  they  appear  to  Increase 
the  Interest  rate  to  be  paid  by  the  buyer,  the 
Insurance  being  purchased  would  have  to 
be  tested  under  the  standards  set  out  In 
the  answer  to  question  61.  Since  an  In- 
surance charge  which  Is  not  Incident  to  the 
extension  of  credit  as  determined  by  the 
standards  set  forth  In  answer  to  question  51 
need  not  be  Included  In  computing  the  In- 
terest rate.  It  Is  not  believed  that  there 
would  be  any  unfairness. 

QtrxsnoN  SI 
No.  It  Is  not  believed  that  the  phrase  "In- 
cident to  the  extension  of  credit"  is  too  broad 
In  relationship  to  the  context  of  question  61. 
Not  all  Insurance  would  fall  within  the  cate- 
gory of  being  "Incident  to  the  extension  of 
credit"  and  it  is  believed  that  the  agency 
empowered  to  administer  the  act  could,  un- 
der the  provuioos  of  section  6(a),  promul- 


gate rules  and  regulations  which  would  pro- 
vide a  framework  for  determining  what  types 
of  Insurance  should  be  regarded  as  Incident 
to  the  extension  of  credit  under  the  terms 
of  the  act. 

QUESTION  83 

It  appears  that  the  answer  to  this  question 
Is  covered  In  our  answer  to  question  46. 

QUESTION  es 
The  pro{>osed  legislation  contemplates  that 
the  duty  of  disclosure  would  arise  when  ths 
transaction  Is  "consummated"  that  Is,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  bill,  when  the  contract  to 
purchase  is  signed. 

QtrxSTION  84 

The  bill  appears  reasonably  explicit  In  this 
regard.  Delivery,  In  and  of  Itself,  Is  not  ordi- 
narily an  Incident  preliminary  to  the  exist- 
ence of  contractual  obligations,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill,  quite  clearly,  is  to  require 
disclosure  before  the  consumer  enters  into 
a  binding  contractual  obligation. 

QUESTION   es 

Compliance  with  this  section  of  the  bill 
can  be  reasonably  Insured  by  the  Issuance 
of  appropriate  regulations  prescribing  the 
manner,  details,  and  form  which  such  com- 
pliance will  take.  There  is  no  more  of  a 
problem  here  than  In  the  case  of  any  other 
commercial  transaction  In  respect  to  which 
a  particular  statute,  state  or  otherwise,  re- 
quires a  lucid  presentation  of  pertinent  in- 
formation In  connection  therewith.  The 
problems  of  blind  persons  are  no  more  serious 
In  this  respect  than  In  other  commercial 
transactions  where  they  must,  of  necessity, 
rely  on  the  eyes  of  one  whom  they  trust  for 
enlightenment  In  this  area. 

QtTESTioN  es 
The  word  "clear"  In  this  connection  would 
appear  to  mean  a  statement  of  the  simple 
annual  percentage  rate  which  can  be  easily 
understood.  Of  course.  It  Is  recognized  that 
It  U  essential  that  the  writing  In  question  be 
legible. 

QUESTION     ST 

Ordinarily.  It  is  presumed  that  the  state- 
ment would  ordinarily  be  required  to  be  in 
the  English  language  as  parties  to  practically 
all  commercial  transactions  within  the  Unit- 
ed States,  with  some  few  inconsequential  ex- 
ceptions, are  warranted  In  the  use  of  this, 
our  national  language.  The  exigencies  of  the 
situation  may,  of  course,  dictate  the  seller's 
or  creditor's  use  of  another  language,  in  order 
to  effect  a  sale  or  credit  transaction.  This 
is  a  matter  properly  a  subject  for  future 
regulations. 

QUESTION     SB 

Of  course  the  answer  to  this  Is  "no," 
QUESTION   es 

In  the  absence  of  a  person  upon  whom  the 
prospective  buyer  or  debtor  can  rely  for  an 
appropriate  translation,  the  word  "clear" 
may  require  that  the  statement  be  In  the 
prospective  buyer's  (debtor's)  native  tongue. 
However,  this  is  a  matter  to  be  more  appro- 
priately covered  by  future  regulations,  after 
due  consideration  of  all  the  pertinent  facts 
in  connection  with  this  problem. 

QUESTIONS     7  0     AND     71 

Questions  70  and  71  point  out  an  incon- 
sistency In  the  draftsmanship  of  this  act. 
Although  It  U  believed  that  section  6(a) 
would  apply  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  as 
well  as  any  regulation  Issued  thereunder,  it  Is 
recommended  that  line  14  of  section  6(a) 
should  be  amended  to  include  the  words  "or 
any  regulation  Issued  thereunder"  after  the 
"Act."  In  this  manner,  any  ambiguity  that 
might  now  exist  about  this  section  could  be 
removed. 

QUESTION   73 

Yes.  Any  State  law  making  It  Illegal  to 
disclose  any  of  the  Items  required  by  the  act 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  act  to  the 
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extent  that  the  SUte  law  made  such  dis- 
closure illegal. 

QUESTION    73 

As  the  purpose  of  this  statute  Is  to  assure 
a  full  disclosure  of  credit  costs  to  the  con- 
sumer without  placing  any  undue  burdens 
on  creditors,  the  act  Imposes  a  minimum 
rather  than  a  maximum  disclosure  require- 
ment If  a  State  felt  that  It  was  necessary 
to  pass  legislation  requiring  a  disclosure  ad- 
ditional to  that  required  under  the  act,  such 
legislation  would  not  ordinarily  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  act. 

QUESTION    74 

Not  necessarily.  If  a  State  law  required 
the  same  Information,  "stated  or  computed 
somewhat  differently"  such  a  State  law  would 
not  necessarily  be  Inconsistent  with  this  act. 
As  long  as  the  requirements  of  the  act  were 
met.  additional  Information  complying  with 
the  requirements  of  the  State  law  could  be 
given  by  the  creditor. 

QUESTIONS    75    AND    78 

Although  It  is  recognized  that  the  possi- 
bility exists  that  the  computation  of  in- 
terest on  different  bases  could  be  confusing, 
and  possibly  Inconsistent,  It  Is  believed  that 
rules  and  regulations  could  be  promulgated 
pursuant  to  section  5  that  would  provide  for 
compliance  with  the  Federal  requirement 
even  though  a  different  type  of  computation 
may  be  required  under  State  statutes. 

QUESTION    77 

"If  the  creditor  merely  followed  the  Fed- 
eral form"  he  would  not,  by  reason  of  that 
act  alone,  be  In  violation  of  any  State  law 
requiring  a  more  detailed  disclosure  than 
that  required  under  the  act.  However,  as 
the  bill  only  establishes  a  minimum  standard, 
compliance  with  this  bill  would  not  satisfy 
a  State  law  calling  for  a  more  detailed  dis- 
closure than  that  required  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  The  resolution  of  such 
problems  may  be  found  In  the  exercise  of 
discretionary  powers  provided  under  section 
6(b). 

QUESTION    78 

It  would  appear  so,  but  we  do  not  envision 
that  sellers  or  lenders  will  find  It  necessary 
to  engage  In  such  a  practice  in  order  to  be 
assured  of  protecting  themselves. 

QUESTION  79 

It  is  true  that  there  Is  no  such  exception 
in  the  criminal  penalty  provision. 

QUESTION  so 
It  does  appear  that  a  person  may  techni- 
cally be  In  violation  of  the  proposed  criminal 
provisions  of  the  legislation;  however,  a  cul- 
pable Intent  would  be  patently  lacking  in 
such  an  instance,  where  no  one  would  be 
Injured  by  an  intentional  overstatement.  An 
amendment  to  the  bill  would  be  desirable,  to 
make  sure  that  overstatement  by  the  creditor 
would  have  at  least  the  same  exculpating  ef- 
fect which  It  now  has  under  the  civil  penalty 
portion  of  the  bill. 

QUESTION  81 

Yes. 

QUESTION  83 

No  penalties  at  all.  The  provision  pro- 
vides that  "No  punishment  or  penalty  pro- 
vided by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  [these 
agencies]  •  •  •." 

QUESTION  83 

Yes.  SecUon  7(b)  of  the  bill  provides: 
"Except  as  specified  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  nothing  contained  In  this  Act  or  any 
regulation  thereunder  shall  affect  the  validity 
or  enforcibility  of  any  contract  or  transac- 
tion." However,  the  problem  is  de  minimis 
in  respect  to  governmental  agencies,  as  they 
are  usually  scrupulously  careful  to  fully  in- 
form members  of  the  public  with  whom  they 
deal  of  all  the  pertinent  facts  in  connection 
with  financial  transactions. 


With  the  qualifications  as  expressed  above, 
it  is  hoped  that  this  information  will  be  of 
guidance  In  your  consideration  of  this  bill. 
By  direction  of  the  Commission,  Commis- 
sioners Anderson  and  Maclntyre  not  partici- 
pating. 

Paul  Rand  Dixon, 

Chairman. 


ADDRESS      OF      GEORGE      HERON, 

PRESIDENT,    SENECA   NATION   OF 

INDIANS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 7,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  H.R.  1794,  a  bill  to  compensate 
the  Seneca  Indians  for  the  taking  of  their 
property  to  construct  Kinzua  Dam.  I 
am  happy  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church]  has  scheduled  hearings 
before  the  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee 
for  March  2  on  the  House  bill  and  a  sim- 
ilar bill,  S.  1836.  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sE>onsor. 

Since  the  Kinzua  Dam  is  being  con- 
structed at  such  a  rapid  pace,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  Federal  Government  move 
quickly  to  keep  faith  with  the  Senecas. 
Although  completion  of  the  dam  is  only 
7  months  away,  because  of  inaction  by 
the  Congress,  the  Indians  have  not  been 
able  to  make  definite  plans.  Therefore, 
I  hope  that  early  action  will  be  taken  to 
bring  this  bill  to  the  Senate  floor. 

Recently.  President  George  Heron  de- 
livered a  "state  of  the  Seneca  Nation 
message,"  to  his  people.  In  this  address, 
he  declared: 

I  hope  that  the  Kinzua  Dam  will  serve  as  a 
monumental  reminder  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  the  executive,  legislative, 
and  Judicial  bodies  of  this  great  country,  to 
respect  the  solemn  pledges  made  by  their 
forebears,  to  live  up  to  their  word,  keep  their 
promises,  and  to  cease,  desist,  and  abstain 
from  any  further  encroachments  on  Indian 
lands  protected  by  solemn  treaties. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  Mr.  Herons  mes- 
sage be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

STATE       OF       THE       SENECA       NATION       MESSAGE 

I  take  this  belated  opportunity  to  extend  to 
you  all  my  wishes  for  a  happy  and  prosperous 
New  Year.  The  year  1964  will  long  be  re- 
membered as  a  crucial  year  for  the  Seneca 
people.  For  once  again,  we  are  being  com- 
pelled to  rehabilitate  ourselves  to  a  new  way 
of  life.  Ahead  of  us  lies  the  task  of  building 
new  communities,  adjusting  to  new  neigh- 
bors, acquainting  ourselves  to  new  sur- 
roundings, and  above  all,  the  ordeal  of  leav- 
ing behind  us  a  peaceful  valley  which  we 
and  our  forefathers  have  been  so  much  a 
part  of  for  these  many,  many  years. 

The  old  Indian  towns — OnovUle,  Quaker 
Bridge,  Coldsprlng,  Red  House,  Shongo — will 
be  gone  forever.  Landmarks  which  we  so 
fondly  cherished  will  soon  be  Just  a  memory. 
I  know  of  the  mental  anguish  being  experi- 
enced by  that  old  gentleman  living  In  Cold- 
sprlng. I  know  of  that  ache  In  the  heart  of 
that  aging  Seneca  grandmother  residing  in 
Red  House.  I  know,  because  I,  too,  experi- 
ence that  same  anguish  and  that  same  ache 
in  my  own  heart. 

Sometime  In  the  year  1964,  the  Kinzua 
Dam  will  be  completed.  Elaborate  cere- 
monies will  be  held.  People  will  come  from 
miles  around  to  marvel  at  the  mechanics  of 
the  enormous  structure.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  it  Will  accomplish  all  of  the  purposes  for 


which  It  was  Intended.  I  hope  It  will  pro- 
tect downstreemi  cities  against  catastrophic 
flooding,  provide  ample  water  for  industries 
during  low  water  periods,  provide  a  large 
recreation  area  for  the  local  populace  and 
tourists;  but  above  all,  I  hope  that  the  Kin- 
zua Dam  will  serve  as  a  monumental  re- 
minder to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  the  executive,  legislative,  and  Judi- 
cial bodies  of  this  great  country,  to  respect 
solemn  pledges  made  by  their  forebears,  to 
live  up  to  their  word,  keep  their  promises, 
and  to  cease,  desist  and  abstain  from  any 
further  encroachments  on  Indian  lands  pro- 
tected by  solemn  treaties.  If  this  dam  were 
to  serve  no  other  purpose  than  that,  I  would 
consider  $115  million  well  spent.  I  would 
likewise  consider  the  time,  effort  and  money 
expended  by  the  Seneca  Nation  in  opposition 
to  this  structure  a  wise  investment. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS  IN    1983 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  this  council 
for  its  many  achievements  during  the  past 
year.  You  will  be  called  upon  to  make  many 
more  important  decisions  In  the  year  ahead. 
The  year  past  has  not  been  an  ordinary  year. 
None  of  us  here  have  ever  had  any  previous 
experience  with  the  workings  of  governmen- 
tal agencies.  We  may  often  wonder  why  we 
are  required  to  act  upon  resolution  after 
resolution,  meet  deadlines,  fill  out  applica- 
tions by  the  dozen,  adopt  workable  pro- 
grams, overall  economic  development  pro- 
grams, attend  seemingly  unending  hearings, 
conferences,  consultations  with  appraisers, 
engineers,  architects,  contractors,  econo- 
mists, statisticians,  attorneys,  and  an  endless 
stream  of  experts  in  every  field  passing 
through  the  nation's  offices  and  through  the 
reservation. 

It  seems  almost  Impossible  that  so  much 
could  be  absorbed  In  so  short  a  time.  Yet, 
this  council  has  responded  to  the  challenge 
magnificently.  I  ask  for  your  continued  in- 
dulgence and  patience  in  dealing  with  the 
many  problems  yet  confronting  the  Seneca 
Nation.  I  am  grateful  to  the  individual 
Seneca  members  who  have  so  unselfishly 
given  of  their  time  and  effort  in  laying  the 
groundwork  for  our  future  programs.  Many 
of  you  have  served  on  the  various  commit- 
tees whose  responsibility  has  been  to  study 
our  future  needs  with  respect  to  education, 
industrial  and  recreational  development, 
housing  and  relocation,  and  cemeteries. 

Much  of  this  painstaking  work  is  now  re- 
flected in  HJl.  1794,  the  Seneca  rehabilitation 
bill,  now  pending  before  Congress.  This  leg- 
islation has  been  carefully  studied  by  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs  under 
the  concerned  chairmanship  of  Representa- 
tive James  A.  Halet,'  of  Florida.  This  sub- 
committee has  unanimously  approved  a  $20 
million  figure  to  provide  for  the  socio- 
economic development  of  the  Seneca  Nation. 
I  should  like  to  leave  the  year  1963  at  this 
point  and  project  into  the  future.  A  suc- 
cessful future  for  the  Senecas  depends  much 
on  HJl.  1794  and  specifically  on  the  rehabili- 
tation portion  of  this  bill  which  calls  for  a 
congressional  appropriation  of  nearly  $17 
million.  This  money  can  be  used  for  a  num- 
ber of  purposes — agricultural,  commercial, 
and  recreational  development  on  the  Seneca 
reservations;  industrial  development  on  the 
reservations  or  within  50  miles  of  any  ex- 
terior of  said  boundary  of  said  reservations: 
relocation  and  resettlement,  including  the 
construction  of  roads,  houses,  utilities,  com- 
munity buildings,  and  other  community  fa- 
cilities; an  educational  fund  for  scholarship 
grants,  vocational  training  and  counseling 
services;  the  acquisition  of  lands  either  with- 
in or  contiguous  to  the  Allegany  Reservation. 
These  are  some  of  the  uses  for  which  this 
money  can  be  spent. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  here  that  no  part 
of  this  rehabilitation  fund  may  be  used  for 
per  capita  payments.  Congress  won't  allow 
that  and  I.  for  one,  conctxr  vrtth  this  policy 
wholeheartedly.     We  will  therefca-e  need  to 
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establish  certain  legal  entlttea  outside  c*  the 
political  structure  of  the  nation  to  carry  out 
the  plans  and  programs  which  now  exist  and 
to  administer   these  funds   accordingly. 

Per  exam.ple.  a  board  of  truste««  Is  re- 
quired to  put  Into  operation  the  educational 
scholarship  program  so  diligently  and  metic- 
ulously planned  by  our  subcommittee  on 
education.  Falr-thlnklng,  Interested,  re- 
sponsible people  must  be  asked  to  serve  as 
directors  and  trustees.  Petty  differences 
must  be  set  aside  and  a  pooling  of  our  best 
brains  Is  essential. 

Members  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indiana — 
both  men  and  women — have  worked  hard 
these  past  2  years  with  the  help  of  many 
good  friends  and  public  agencies  to  prepare 
sound  relocation  and  rehabilitation  plans 
for  congressional  consideration.  We  hope 
that  Congress  will  pass  our  legislation  quick- 
ly so  that  we  may  have  one  full  construction 
season  to  build  homes  before  the  deadline 
for  our  move  In  September.  We  have  only  a 
few  months  left. 

When  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  puts 
his  signature  on  H.R.  1794.  he  will  present  a 
challenge  to  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians 
and  to  every  Individual  Seneca — the  young 
as  well  as  the  more  mature — the  women  as 
well  as  the  men. 

Prom  that  time  forward,  the  future  of 
the  Seneca  Nation  will  depend  on  us.  We 
shall  then  have  a  chance  to  prove  what  we 
Seneca  Indians  can  do  for  our  own  people, 
troubled  and  disrupted  as  we  have  been  by 
this  Klnzua  Dam  crisis  In  our  history.  Even 
more  we  shall  be  challenged  to  show  that  we 
American  Indians  can  still  make  a  unique 
and  Important  contribution  to  this  whole 
country  which  we  love  as  our  ancestors  did 
thousands  of  years  before  u«. 

To  achieve  this  great  purpose — to  build 
a  noble  future  for  our  children  and  their 
children — we  have  only  to  follow  the  old 
Iroquois  precept:  En  gal  wU  yok  deswadaja- 
dahgehhah  deswalyenhnonh — Let  there  be 
good  win  among  us.  Let  us  help  one  another 
and  work  together. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Church,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  was  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATION—1965 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  is  H.R.  9637. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  9637.  an  act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  fiscal  year  1965  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
naval  vessels,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evsduations.  for  the  Armed 
Forces  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield,  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill.  H.R.  9637.  would  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and 
for  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation activities  by  and  for  the  Armed 
Forces. 

The  total  authorization  is  $17,040.- 
140.000.  Appropriations  based  on  this 
authorization  will  constitute  a  little  more 
than  one-third  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  appropriations  request  for  fiscal 
year  1965.  and  a  sizable  percentage  of 
the  total  budget. 

The  activities  that  are  not  subject  to 
new  and  specific  authorization  annually 
are  personnel,  operations,  and  mainte- 
nance, and  all  of  procurement  other  than 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels. 

The  requirement  for  the  authorization 
contained  In  this  bill  exists  in  section 
412(b)  of  Public  Law  86-149.  as  amend- 
ed by  Public  Law  87-436  and  Public  Law 
8ft-174. 

PmOCtntEMCNT 

The  procurement  part  of  this  author- 
ization bill  totals  $10,613,300,000  for  the 
procurement  of  more  than  2,700  aircraft 
and  about  35.000  missiles  for  the  3 
military  departments,  and  53  new  ships 
and  7  ship  conversions  for  the  Navy. 

The  $10,613,300,000  in  authorization 
is  considerably  less  than  the  $11,915,200.- 
000  authorized  and  $11,411,099,000  ap- 
propriated for  the  same  procurement 
items  in  fiscal  year  1964.  The  reduction 
should  not  be  attributed  to  an  arbitrary 
cutback  in  established  force  structures. 
This  reduction  is  not  a  result  of  any  con- 
clusion that  the  threat  this  country  faces 
has  diminished  in  any  degree  since  last 
year.  Instead,  I  believe  that  at  least 
three  factors  contribute  to  the  smaller 
amount  asked  for  procurement  this  year: 

First,  improved  management  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  procurement  pro- 
grams have  made  some  reductions  possi- 
ble. 

Second,  the  requirements  for  our 
forces  have  been  refined  in  an  attempt 
to  eliminate  unnecessary  purchases; 

And  third — in  my  opinion,  the  most 
significant — has  been  the  relatively  large 
procurement  programs  during  the  last 
several  years,  especially  for  missile  pro- 
curement, which  have  caused  us  to  ap- 
proach the  inventory  objectives  needed 
to  support  the  forces  in  the  planned  mili- 
tary structure. 

The  principal  procurement  items  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  our  strategic  retalia- 
tory forces  are  the  Minuteman  II  and 
the  Polaris  A-3  missiles. 

In  June  of  this  year  there  wlU  be  600 
Minuteman  I  missiles  deployed  and  by 
June  of  1965  there  will  be  800.  The  fiscal 
year  1964  budget  contained  funding  for 
the  first  increment  of  150  Minuteman 
II's  and  this  year's  program  concludes 
the  procurement  of  additional  Minute- 
man  II  missiles  that  will  provide  In- 
creased range  or  payload.  a  greater  ac- 
curacy, and  the  ability  to  fire  at  any  one 
of  a  greater  number  of  predetermined 
targets. 


The  last  6  of  the  fleet  of  41  Polaris  sub- 
marines were  funded  in  fiscal  year  1964. 
The  1965  procurement  request  includes 
funds  for  A-3  missiles  which  will  have 
a  range  of  2,500  nautical  miles,  as  com- 
pared with  the  1,500-nautical-mile  range 
of  the  A-2  and  the  1,200-nautical-mile 
range  of  the  A-1.  or  the  first  Polaris  mis- 
sile. We  have,  therefore,  more  than 
doubled  the  range  of  the  Polaris  sub- 
marine missile,  as  well  as  having  greatly 
increased  its  accuracy. 

Eventually,  28  of  the  41  Polaris  sub- 
marines will  be  equipped  with  the  A-3 
missile  and  13  with  the  A-2  missile. 

The  entire  force  of  41  submarines  and 
656  missiles  will  be  deployed  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1967. 

For  the  continental  air  missile  defense 
forces  the  procurement  authorization  in 
this  bill  is  principally  for  missiles  that 
would  be  used  by  Interceptors,  such  as 
Sparrow  and  Sidewinder. 

The  general-purpose  forces  are  made 
up  of  most  of  the  Army's  combat  support 
units,  practically  all  Navy  units,  all  Ma- 
rine Corps  units,  and  the  tactical  part  of 
the  Air  Force.  For  these  forces  the  bill 
would  authorize  a  variety  of  procurement 
Items,  such  as  Pershing  missiles  to  pro- 
vide nuclear  air  support  for  a  field  army; 
Shillelagh,  a  new  antitank  weapon  sys- 
tem; Redeye,  a  shoulder-fired  missile  to 
protect  deployed  ground  forces  from  low 
flying  aircraft;  Chinook  helicopters  to 
lift  Army  troops  and  supplies  in  the  com- 
bat zone ;  Iroquois  helicopters  for  the  as- 
sault transport  of  infantry  squads;  A-6A 
attack  bombers;  a  new  close  air  support 
type,  now  designated  as  VAL.  for  the 
Navy;  more  of  the  Phantom  II  all- 
weather  fighters  designated  F-4B  by  the 
Navy  and  F-4D  by  the  Air  Force;  a  re- 
connaissance model  of  this  aircraft  for 
both  services;  helicopter  transports  for 
the  Marine  Corps;  antisubmarine  hell- 
copters  for  the  Navy;  the  F-IU.  for- 
merly known  a£  the  TFX.  the  Navy 
model  of  which  will  be  used  largely  as  an 
Interceptor  and  the  Air  Force  version  for 
close  support  of  Army  OF>erations;  and 
training  aircraft  for  all  the  services. 

The  Navy  shipbuilding  program,  which 
is  described  In  some  detail  beginning  on 
page  8  of  the  committee  report.  Involves 
the  construction  of  53  new  shlpw  and  the 
conversion  of  7  others.  Included  are  6 
nuclear-powered  attack  submarines,  sev- 
eral new  ships  needed  for  balanced  mod- 
ern amphibious  force  that  can  proceed  at 
speeds  of  20  knots,  16  destroyer  escorts, 
some  new  auxiliaries,  tenders,  and  re- 
search ships. 

For  the  airlift  and  sealift  forces,  the 
new  procurement  Is  for  the  C-141,  a 
turbofan-powered  jet  transport,  and  a 
roU-on/roU-ofr  ship  for  the  sea  trans- 
FKjrtation  of  vehicles. 

The  Items  I  have  mentioned  are  those 
that  come  to  mind  quickly  as  the  more 
prominent    weapons    in    the    program. 

The  committee  report  contains  addi- 
tional and  full  Information  on  other  air- 
craft and  missiles  to  be  procured. 

RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION 

Turning  now  to  the  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  authorization, 
the  bill  would  provide  a  total  of  $6,426,- 
840,000  for  this  activity.    Last  year  only 


the  R.D.T.  &  E.  programs  relating  to  air- 
craft, missiles,  and  naval  vessels  required 
authorization  and  hence  there  Is  no  di- 
rect basis  for  comparing  this  year's  au- 
thorization with  that  of  last  year.  How- 
ever, appropriations  in  fiscal  year  1964 
for  the  same  activities  covered  by  this 
authorization  bill  totaled  about  $6,799,- 
230.000.  Thus  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  also  reduced 
Its  request  for  research  and  development 
funds,  since  the  amount  requested  this 
year  was  $6,572  million. 

The  R.D.T.  &  E.  program  recommended 
by  the  committee  is  $145,160,000  less 
than  the  amount  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Since  the  figure 
approved  by  the  committee  includes  $52 
million  not  sought  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  development  of  advanced 
manned  strategic  aircraft,  this  $52  mil- 
lion must  be  added  to  the  $145,160,000  to 
get  the  true  measure  of  the  reductions 
In  the  R.D.T.  &  E.  programs  that  the 
committee's  recommendations  represent. 
Except  in  one  Instance  that  I  shall  ex- 
plain later,  the  committee  has  not  des- 
ignated the  programs  to  be  reduced. 
The  committee  is  keenly  aware  of  the 
vital  Importance  of  Imaginative  research 
and  development,  and  there  Is  no  incli- 
nation on  our  part  to  discourage  creative 
thinking  and  the  transformation  of  ideas 
Into  effective  weapons  by  placing  unrea- 
sonable limitations  on  the  scope  of  re- 
search activities. 

Some  stages  in  the  rather  evolutionary 
progression  from  almost  pure  research 
to  the  fabrication  of  prototypes  are  by 
their  very  nature  exceedingly  difficult  to 
evaluate.  The  committee  believes  that 
the  relatively  moderate  reductions  Its 
authorization  bill  requires  can  be  accom- 
plished by  continued  careful  administra- 
tion and  management  of  some  of  these 
programs,  especially  in  the  exploratory 
development  category. 

Beginning  on  page  10.  the  committee 
report  outlines  the  general  nature  of  the 
research  and  development  effort  funded 
under  each  of  eight  budget  categories, 
beginning  with  the  military  sciences  and 
ending  with  program  management  and 
support.  I  think  It  is  unnecessary  to  at- 
tempt to  list  the  projects  involved;  in- 
deed this  would  be  a  very  exhaustive  and 
exhausting  undertaking  in  the  basic  re- 
search and  exploratory  development 
areas.  I  shall,  however,  discuss  some  of 
the  major  programs  Involved. 

In  strategic  missile  developments,  im- 
portant improvements  are  being  added 
to  the  A-3  Polaris  missile  and  to  the 
Minuteman  n.  I  have  referred  to  these 
in  my  remarks  about  procurement. 

There  Is,  moreover,  a  substantial  pro- 
gram to  improve  the  reentry  systems  for 
ballistic  missiles  and  to  assure  that  our 
missiles  can  ijenetrate  enemy  defenses. 
This  program  is  being  conducted  by  the 
Advance  Research  Projects  Agency,  the 
Air  Force,  smd  the  Navy.  This  work 
which  Is  designated  by  the  acronym 
ABRES.  is  carried  on  in  conjunction  with 
the  substantial  program  on  ballistic 
missile  defense  conducted  by  ARPA  un- 
der the  project  name  of  Defender. 

In  the  continental  defense  field,  the 
search  for  an  effective  defense  against 
ballistic  missiles  is  of  transcendent  im- 


portance. In  addition  to  the  Defender, 
work  being  conducted  by  ARPA,  the 
Army  is  continuing  work  which  Involves 
adding  a  new  multipurpose  radar,  called 
MAR.  and  a  new  fast-reacting  missile, 
called  Sprint,  to  the  basic  Nike-Zeus 
concept.  For  1965  the  development  pro- 
gram on  Nike  X  involves  about  $306  mil- 
lion and  the  continued  testing  of  the 
Nike- Zeus  system  at  Kwajalein  will  re- 
quire almost  $40  million.  To  these  sums 
should  be  added  the  $128.7  million  for 
the  Defender  program  in  1965  to  measure 
the  financial  consequences  of  antibal- 
llstlc-mlssile  development  and  the  em- 
phasis this  effort  is  receiving. 

In  space,  a  substantial  part  of  the  1965 
effort  will  be  applied  to  the  continued 
development  of  the  Titan  III  booster 
that  will  provide  capability  for  launch- 
ing payloads  up  to  25,000  pounds  in  a 
near-earth  orbit.  The  principal  role 
now  foreseen  for  the  Titan  III  is  as  a 
booster  for  the  manned  orbital  lab- 
oratory— MOL — which  will  use  a  modi- 
fied Gemini  vehicle  that  will  be  coupled 
to  a  pressurized  cylinder  designed  as  an 
orbiting  laboratory.  The  research  of- 
ficials in  the  Department  anticipate  that 
the  thrust  of  the  Titan  HI  is  likely  to 
be  useful  in  connection  with  the  other 
military  space  roles  when  this  booster 
becomes  operational.  Although  the  re- 
quirement for  manned  military  opera- 
tions in  space  is  still  not  precisely  de- 
fined, this  definition  may  come  about  in 
the  near  future  and  we  must  be  prepared 
to  explore  this  new  area. 

It  Is  difficult  for  me.  even  though  I 
hear  this  testimony  from  year  to  year, 
really  to  contemplate  a  laboratory  in 
space  from  which  men  will  work  and 
from  which  they  can  descend  to  the 
earth,  and  to  which,  after  the  laboratory 
has  completed  p)erhaps  a  month  or  more 
of  revolutions  in  space,  they  can  return, 
couple  their  vehicle  to  the  space  lab- 
oratory, and  reenter  to  see  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  on  the  experiments 
they  left  when  they  departed  from  the 
laboratory  in  the  first  instance. 

I  am  sure  that  Senators  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  action  that  has  been 
taken  to  discharge  the  commitments  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  the  four 
specific  safeguards  prescribed  by  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff  when  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  was  under  consideration. 
These  were: 

First,  continued  underground  tests  to 
add  to  our  knowledge  and  to  Improve  our 
weapons. 

Second,  maintenance  of  modem  nucle- 
ar laboratories  with  programs  to  attract 
qualified  persons  to  continue  progress  In 
nuclear  technology. 

Third,  a  standby  capability  to  resume 
tests  if  resumption  were  essential  to  our 
security,  or  If  the  treaty  should  be  abro- 
gated. 

Fourth,  Improvement  of  our  ability  to 
detect  violations. 

The  1965  program  for  carrjrlng  out 
these  safeguards,  much  of  It  In  the  re- 
search and  development  area.  Involves 
the  expenditure  of  more  than  $279  mil- 
lion by  the  Department  of  Defense  In 
1965. 

Another  research  and  development 
field  receiving  great  emphasis  and  im- 


portance is  antisubmarine  warfare. 
Three  hundred  and  eighty-six  million 
dollars  of  the  Navy's  R.D.T.  &  E.  budg- 
et— about  27  percent  of  the  total — is  di- 
rected toward  the  development  of  new 
weapons  or  systems  and  continuing  Im- 
provements in  performance,  reliability, 
and  maintainability  of  its  offensive  and 
defensive  ASW  weapons.  This  work  in- 
cludes programs  to  increase  the  ranges 
at  which  enemy  submarines  can  be  de- 
tected, a  new  ASW  escort  ship.  Improved 
sonars  and  radars,  and  more  effective 
torpedoes  and  missiles  to  destroy  enemy 
submarines. 

In  the  field  of  general  or  limited  war. 
both  the  Army  and  the  Navy  are  con- 
tinuing development  of  what  was  called 
the  TFX  and  Is  now  designated  the  F- 
111.  All  the  services  are  participating  in 
a  coordinated  effort  to  develop  aircraft 
that  can  take  off  and  land  vertically  or 
on  very  short  runways.  The  Army  is 
trying  to  perfect  the  Mauler  missile  and ' 
the  Navy  is  trying  to  overcome  the  prob- 
lems that  have  beset  us  with  the  so-called 
3T  missiles — the  Tartar,  Terrier,  and 
Talos. 

If  there  has  been  one  consistency  In 
the  mistakes  which  have  been  made  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  it  has  been 
one  of  overoptlmism  about  the  perform- 
ance of  the  missiles,  in  practically  all 
categories  while  they  were  In  the  stage 
of  research  and  development.  Congress 
has  contributed  to  that  mistake  by  au- 
thorizing the  procurement  of  very  expen- 
sive missiles  before  they  had  been  fully 
tested  and  had  proved  themselves. 

The  Army  is  now  giving  preliminary 
study  to  a  new  system  to  defend  the  field 
army  against  attack  In  the  1970's.  The 
Navy,  after  having  canceled  the  Typhon 
program,  which  was  presented  to  us  as 
a  very  promising  possibility  a  few  years 
ago.  Is  now  begirmlng  the  early  stages  of 
work  on  an  advanced  system  to  provide 
air  defense  for  the  fleet  to  replace  the 
canceled  Typhon  program. 

Joint  development  of  a  new  main  bat- 
tle tank  with  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  is  being  continued,  and  better 
infantry  and  artillery  weapons  of  the 
conventional  type  are  being  sought. 

Two  committee  actions  in  the  field  of 
research  and  development  deserve  spe- 
cific treatment.  First,  the  committee 
earmarked  an  additional  $52  million  for 
the  development  of  advanced  manned 
strategic  aircraft,  which  has  also  been 
described  as  an  advanced  manned  pene- 
trator,  and  as  a  follow-on  bomber.  The 
Department  of  Defense  had  requested  $5 
million  for  this  purpose. 

Speaking  in  all  candor,  and  judging 
by  the  experience  of  the  past,  it  is  un- 
likely that  the  Department  will  use  all  or 
any  substantial  part  of  the  additional 
authorization.  However,  the  committee 
has  decided  that  this  amount  should  be 
made  available,  although  it  is  limited 
only  to  this  purpose.  Therefore,  If  It  Is 
not  expended  It  cannot  be  transferred  to 
other  activities,  but  will  remain  In  the 
Treasury. 

By  providing  this  sum,  the  committee 
Is  underlining  its  previously  expressed 
concern  that  we  have  no  new  bomber  un- 
der development.  The  committee  con- 
tinues to  think  that  a  combination  of 
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missiles  and  bombers  should  be  In  In- 
ventory, to  be  used  as  our  strategic  de- 
terrent, rather  than  to  place  sole  reliance 
on  missiles. 

Manned  strategic  aircraft  are  no  longer 
in  production.  No  new  planes  have  been 
produced  for  our  strategic  squadrons 
since  October  1962. 

The  Air  Force  has  been  studying  sev- 
eral new  bomber  concepts.  It  expects  to 
receive  the  results  of  three  contract  stud- 
ies on  the  subject  this  spring.  The  com- 
mittee has  added  $52  million  to  the  bill  in 
order  that  the  program  definition  phase 
and  the  procurement  of  long  leadtime 
components  could  be  initiated  If  these 
studies  should  result  In  a  decision  to  ac- 
celerate the  development  of  a  new 
bomber.  As  I  have  stated.  If  no  such 
decision  Is  made,  the  money  Is  not  avail- 
able for  other  purposes. 

The  second  committee  action  on  which 
I  desire  to  comment  Is  that  of  designat- 
ing the  MMRBM  program  as  the  one  to 
which  $70  million  of  the  $96  million  Air 
Force  R.D.T.  &  E.  reduction  is  to  be  ap- 
plied.    The  MMRBM  concept  Is  that  of 
a  medium-range,  highly  accurate  missile 
that  would  be  mobile  through  Installa- 
tions on  trucks,  or  perhaps  surface  ships. 
As  a  practical  matter,  the  range  of  the 
missile  Is  such  that  it  would  not  be  de- 
ployed in  the  United  States,  except  per- 
haps In  the  State  of  Alaska.    WhUe  the 
committee  understands  that  such  a  mis- 
sile system  could  have  some  utility  In 
places  such  as  the  NATO  area,  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  additional  capa- 
bility this  missile  provides  Is  not  at  this 
time  sufficient  to  justify  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars   required  to  develop 
and  to  deploy  it  as  a  supplement  to  our 
existing    retaliatory    systems.      Conse- 
quently, the  committee  has  Indicated  Its 
view    that   not   more   than   $40   million 
should  be  applied  to  this  program  In  1965. 
and  that  this  $40  million  should  be  used 
for  the  continued  development  of   the 
guidance  system  for  this  MMRBM  con- 
cept.   The  thought  is  that  this  guidance 
system  can   be  adaptable  to  Improve- 
ments in  our  current  missile  programs, 
or  to  new  generations  of  missiles. 

Mr  President,  before  yielding  for  ques- 
tions, I  should  like  to  Invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  part  of  the 
statement  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
on  the  cost  reduction  program  that  he  is 
pressing    throughout    the    Department. 
By  encouraging  purchases  of  only  what 
is  really  needed,  through  refining  require- 
ments   calculations,    increased    use    of 
surplus  material  in  lieu  of  new  procure- 
ment, eliminating  unnecessary  quality  or 
gold  plating,  by  shifting  to  more  com- 
petitive   procurements,    by   using   more 
flxed-prlce   and   incentive   contracts   to 
replace  cost- plus -fixed -fee  contracts,  by 
terminating  unnecessary  operations,  and 
by   Increasing  operating  eflaclency.  the 
Secretary  estimates  that  throughout  the 
Department,    savings    reflected    in    the 
fiscal  year  1965  budget  total  $2.4  billion, 
and  that  by   1967   these  practices  will 
result  In  savings  of  $4  billion.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  it  be  understood  that  the  word 
•'savings."   when   used  in   this  context, 
may  not  be  quite  the  precise  word,  but 
what  is  meant  Is  that  except  for  these 
practices,  the  1965  budget  would  likely  be 


$2.4  billion  more,  and  that  It  Is  hoped 
these  practices  will  keep  the  1967  budget 
$4  billion  below  what  it  would  have  been 
without  the  application  of  these  sound 
business  principles. 

Measuring  savings  or  eCBciency  in  some 
of  these  areas  is  not  an  easy  undertaking, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  accept  each 
detail  of  that  presentation,  for  even  with 
substantial  allowances  for  uncertainties, 
the  accomplishments  In  this  field  of 
Secretary  McNamara  and  those  as- 
sociated with  him  in  managing  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Military  Departments,  and  all  the  Armed 
Forces  are  impressive.  Indeed,  the  prog- 
ress in  some  of  these  areas  has  been  so 
encouraging  and  so  rewarding  that  "im- 
pressive" is  hardly  an  adequate  descrip- 
tive adjective. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  been  praised 
by  many  persons,  from  the  two  Presi- 
dents he  has  served  so  capably  on  down. 
I  have  complimented  him  often  be- 
fore, and  I  am  glad  to  do  so  again,  and 
to  restate  my  appreciation  that  a  person 
of  his  ability  and  devotion  to  the  welfare 
of  his  country  is  willing  to  undertake  the 
arduous  and  frustrating  task  of  heading 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara would  be  the  first  to  say  that 
there  are  others  who  deserve  much  credit 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Military  Departments, 
and  the  Armed  Forces  are  now  being 
operated.  Certainly  he  has  some  first- 
rate  civilian  assistants,  and  the  persons 
to  whom  I  should  like  to  pay  a  special 
compliment  are  the  dedicated  and  tal- 
ented military  officers  who  direct  and 
man  our  Armed  Forces.  I  think  no  one 
could  sit  through  hearings  such  as  those 
that  resulted  in  this  bill  without  being 
very  favorably  impressed  by  the  com- 
petence of  the  military  officials  who  are 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
also  those  who  have  special  responsi- 
bilities for  our  procurement  and  research 
and  development  programs. 

I  regret  that  in  recent  years  there  have 
been  some  attempts  to  portray  many  of 
the  commissioned  personnel,  particularly 
those  in  the  higher  grades,  as  being  in- 
different to  the  financial  consequences 
of  their  recommendations  and  require- 
ments, as  aspiring  to  power  exercised 
imder  our  system  of  government  by  ci- 
vilians, and  as  being  largely  preoccupied 
by  interest  in  "more  pay,  faster  promo- 
tions, and  earlier  retirement." 

My  observations  of  persons  who  have 
followed  a  military  life  and  who  have 
risen  to  positions  of  high  rank  and  re- 
sponsibility cause  me  to  reject  all  these 
insinuations,  for  I  have  a  profound  sense 
of  appreciation  for  the  leadership  and 
the  talented  services  of  our  military  offi- 
cers, many  of  whom  could  earn  a  great 
deal  more  in  private  life  than  they  earn 
in  the  discharge  of  their  military  duties. 
Having  said  this,  I  think  I  should  also 
say  that  under  our  system  it  is  neces- 
sarily a  function  of  the  legislative  branch 
to  question,  to  criticize,  and  to  require 
full  justification.  I  am  sure  Congress 
will  continue  to  do  all  these  things,  but 
I  do  express  the  hope  that  Congress  will 
continue  to  do  them  impersonally  and 
with  full  appreciation  of  the  fine  qual- 


ities of  those  In  the  executive  branch 
who  are  charged  with  administering  our 
defense  activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  executive 
branch — and  this  comment  applies  par- 
ticularly in  this  Instance  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  to  Secretary  McNa- 
mara. and  to  his  subordinates  through- 
out all  areas  of  the  Department  and 
those  of  all  grades  and  degrees — did  a 
good  job  in  trying  to  refine  its  requests 
this  year.  I  believe  that  the  House  com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  committee  have 
conscientiously  reviewed  the  results  of 
these  efforts,  and  the  requests  that  finally 
were  cleared  for  presentation  to  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass 

the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  briefly? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  Is  In  the  bill  an 
earmarking,  for  the  Air  Force,  of  $52 
million  for  the  development  of  advanced 
manned  strategic  aircraft — which  Is  an- 
other way  of  saying  $52  million  for  ad- 
vanced bombers. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Saltonstall  1 ,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Is  confined  to  his 
home  with  a  severe  cold.  However,  this 
morning  he  telephoned  me,  and  asked 
that  I  state,  for  him,  that  he  Is  very  much 
In  sympathy  with,  and  unequivocally 
supports,  this  Item  In  the  bill. 

In  addition,  only  this  morning  I  had 
occasion  to  talk  with  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services:  and  they  concur  In  what  the 
Senate  committee  has  done  In  connection 
with  the  bill.  In  earmarking  $52  million 
for  that  purpose;  and,  of  course,  they  do 
so  on  the  basis  of  the  rather  extended 
testimony  which  was  taken  on  this  Item. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  making  that  statement. 
I  always  miss  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. I  regret  that  he  has  been  in- 
disposed by  a  cold.  A  cold  is  sufficiently 
disagreeable  by  itself,  without  having  it 
bring  the  added  affliction  of  making  one 
so  hoarse  that  he  cannot  speak— which, 
of  course.  Is  a  particularly  annoying  ex- 
perience for  Senators  to  undergo. 

I  regret  very  much  the  Indisposition 
of  the  Senator.  He  is  one  of  the  best 
Informed  Senators  on  the  military  serv- 
ices of  our  country.  In  times  past  he 
has  served  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. He  has  been  the  ranking  member 
of  the  minority  party  on  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  for  a  number  of 
years.  No  one  has  given  more  dedicated 
and  effective  service  to  legislative  work 
affecting  legislation  for  our  Armed 
Forces  than  has  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  he  has  called  the  Senator. 
The  House  approved  the  item  of  $52 
million  to  which  the  Senator  referred. 
But  under  the  House  bill  If  the  money 
were  not  used  for  the  purpose  Intended. 
It  could  possibly  be  available  for  applica- 
tion to  other  activities.  The  Senate 
committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  If  the 
money  were  not  expended  for  accelerat- 
ing bomber  development.  It  should  not 
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be  expended.  For  that  reason  we  in- 
cluded a  limitation  that  this  authoriza- 
tion would  be  available  only  for  the 
development  of  manned  strategic  air- 
craft. If  It  Is  not  used  for  that  purpose, 
the  money  may  not  be  expended  for 
other  purposes.  I  believe  that  was  really 
the  Intent  of  all  those  who  were  Inter- 
ested In  that  Item. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  statement. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  speak  in  reference  to  one 
other  Item.  I  am  In  a  slightly  awkward 
position  on  it  when  I  observe  that  if 
there  are  Senate  amendments  to  a  bill, 
logically  and  normally  the  bill  will  go 
to  a  conference  of  the  two  Houses.  I 
realize  there  Is  an  urgency  about  the  au- 
thorization. But  under  the  circum- 
stances I  did  desire  to  insert  what  has 
been  bandied  about  as  the  "Dirksen  for- 
mula." which  would  Insert  on  page  1. 
line  5,  after  the  word  "appropriated,"  the 
language  "out  of  funds  supplied  by  the 
Nation's  taxpayers  or  out  of  funds  bor- 
rowed on  their  credit." 

That  language  has  been  written  into 
other  bills  by  agreement.  But  I  would 
not  wish  to  put  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee in  a  difficult  position  If,  as  he  has 
indicated,  there  Is  the  expressed  hope 
that  the  House  may  conceivably  concur 
in  the  Senate  figures,  and  that  a  con- 
ference and  the  delays  that  ensue  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  conference  might  be  avoided. 
But  I  am  confident  also  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia,  with  his 
long  experience  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  knows  that  in  terms  of  ap- 
propriations terminology  we  have  oper- 
ated under  a  peculiar  fiction,  and  always 
recite  that  "there  Is  appropriated  out  of 
funds  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated." 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  ham- 
string the  bill  If  a  conference  can  be 
avoided.  But  I  believe  the  Senator  will 
agree — and  I  want  the  Record  so  to 
show— that  I  have  not  been  remiss  in  my 
duty  with  respect  to  that  formula. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  suggested  by  the  Senator 
would  be  more  applicable  to  an  appro- 
priation bill  which  states  specifically, 
"out  of  funds  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,"  than  it  would  be  to 
an  authorization  bill  which  proposes  to 
authorize  an  appropriation. 

The  Senator  is,  of  course,  correct.  He 
is  exposing  a  legislative  and  legal  fiction 
that  has  existed  almost  since  the  time  of 
President  Jefferson.  I  believe  at  one 
time  in  the  Jefferson  administration, 
when  the  Nation  had  no  public  debt  and 
there  was  a  little  excess  in  the  Treasury, 
the  excess  wais  distributed  among  the 
States  for  various  public  works  pro- 
grams. With  that  exception,  it  has  been 
purely  a  legal  fiction  to  say.  "appropri- 
ated out  of  any  funds  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated."  because  there 
have  been  no  surplus  funds  in  the  Treas- 
ury for  a  great  many  years. 

The  factual  predicate  of  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  absolutely  unchallenge- 
able. Of  course,  money  is  appropriated 
out  of  tax  funds  paid  by  the  people  or 
from  borrowed  funds.  That  is  the  only 
way  in  which  we  can  meet  appropria- 
tions. 


I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  press  his 
amendment  to  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate,  which  Is  an  authorization  bill 
and  not  an  appropriation  bill.  With  all 
due  deference,  it  would  be  more  appro- 
priate to  present  It  when  the  appropria- 
tion bill  comes  before  the  Senate. 

I  also  have  high  hopes  that  the  changes 
made  In  the  bill  by  the  Senate  committee 
win  be  accepted  by  the  other  body  with- 
out the  necessity  for  a  conference  and 
without  the  delays  attendant  thereon. 
In  view  of  the  reputation  that  I  bear  in 
some  quarters  for  desiring  dilatory  op- 
portunities, I  suppose  I  should  accept  the 
Senator's  amendment,  go  to  conference, 
and  have  the  conference  report  come  to 
the  Senate  In  the  middle  of  the  debate 
on  the  so-called  civil  rights  bill.  But 
there  are  some  things  that  have  a  prior- 
ity— and  very  properly  so — and  If  there 
is  any  one  item  that  should  have  prior- 
ity, it  is  the  maintenance  of  our  Nation's 
defenses.  I  have  always  given  it  prior- 
ity in  my  legislative  work.  For  that  rea- 
son, I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  press  his 
amendment.  In  order  that  the  bill  may 
have  an  oppKjrtunity  to  become  law  at 
the  earliest  possible  date,  enabling  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
other  body  that  is  now  holding  hearings 
on  the  appropriation  bill  to  know  the 
limits  of  the  authority  under  which  they 
are  to  appropriate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  as- 
sure the  Senator  I  shall  not  press  it.  but 
I  believe  it  is  applicable  to  an  authori- 
zation bill  no  less  than  to  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  It  might  conceivably  happen 
that  when  the  pertinent  appropriation 
bill  came  to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  some 
Senator  might  rise  In  his  place  when  I 
offered  the  formula  and  say.  "Where  was 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  when  the  money 
was  authorized  in  the  first  instance?"  It 
might  be  alleged  that  I  was  remiss  in  my 

duty.   But  I  appreciate  fully 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  hope  the  Record 
will  show  very  clearly  that  I  am  plead- 
ing with  the  Senator  from  Illinois  not  to 
press  the  amendment  on  the  bill,  because 
the  bill  should  become  law  at  a  very  early 
date,  and  also  for  the  reason  that  the 
Senator  will  have  an  opportunity  at  a 
later  date  to  offer  his  amendment  to  the 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  conclusion,  what 
I  have  been  speaking  about  is  In  the 
nature  of  a  one-man  educational  effort 
to  alert  the  taxpayers  of  our  coimtry 
that  as  we  deal  In  billions  and  billions 
of  dollars,  and  they  feel  so  remote  from 
the  seat  of  government,  perhaps  if  we 
keep  at  it  long  enough,  we  shall  become 
aware  of  the  fact  that  it  Is  the  p>eople's 
money  and  their  credit  that  is  being 
authorized  and  appropriated. 

On  other  occasions  I  may  have  told  the 
story  about  the  young  man  who  wrote  an 
examination  paper  to  become  a  rural 
mall  carrier.  One  of  the  questions  was, 
"How  far  Is  the  sun  from  the  earth?" 

He  had  not  the  slightest  idea.  After 
chewing  over  the  matter  for  awhile  he 
wrote.  "Far  enough  so  it  would  not  In- 
terfere with  me  In  the  duty  of  canylng 
the  mail."     [Laughter.] 

There  is  a  sense  of  remoteness.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  educational  point  must 
be   pressed   constantly    that   It   Is   the 


money  that  we  extract  from  the  people 
at  home  and  the  credit  which  we 
pledge — which  Is  their  credit — that  is 
finally  dealt  with  in  both  authorization 
and  appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  Is  Indeed  an  op- 
timist as  well  as  a  man  of  rare  courage 
If  he  vmdertakes  to  do  combat  with  all 
the  forces  In  our  country  that  are  con- 
sistently and  daily  telling  the  American 
people  that  they  can  get  something  for 
nothing.  That  has  become  one  of  the 
popular  obsessions  of  the  times.  Some 
sources  are  holding  out  to  the  people 
the  hope  and  the  belief  that  the  mirage 
which  has  haunted,  pursued,  and  dam- 
aged mankind  throughout  history  was 
not  really  an  illusion,  and  that  they  could 
get  something  for  nothing.  By  his 
amendment  the  Senator  reminds  them 
that  they  will  not  get  something  for 
nothing.  In  fact,  the  Treasury  does  not 
contain  inexhaustible  funds  that  may  be 
appropriated. 

I  commend  the  Senator  on  his  effort. 
I  salute  him  for  his  courage.  He  Is 
one  man  In  public  life  who  is  undertak- 
ing to  dispel  a  dangerous  Illusion  that  is 
being  created  by  many,  not  only  those 
who  are  in  public  office,  but  also  practi- 
cally all  of  those  who  are  trying  to  at- 
tain public  office. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
clude by  repeating  for  the  Record  one 
of  the  favorite  quotations  of  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  who  was  bom  In  the 
State  of  Illinois.  On  a  number  of  occa- 
sions I  heard  him  say — and  the  state- 
ment was  taken  from  the  Great  Book — 

One  man  armed  In  righteousness  is  a  match 
for  all  the  hosts  of  error. 

So  In  that  spirit  I  shall  persist  in  this 
educational  effort.  I  am  glad  that  I  have 
the  cooperation  and  concurrence  of  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  First,  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  for  the  fine  way 
he  handled  the  bill  in  the  hearings.  To- 
day is  only  the  27th  of  February,  and  this 
colossal  bill — and  it  Is  colossal  in 
amount — has  already  had  hearings  com- 
pleted on  It  and  is  being  presented  on 
the  floor  with  very  little.  If  any,  con- 
troversy about  any  Items  In  It.  Only  the 
skill  and  fine  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  made 
that  possible. 

I  also  commend  Mr.  McNamara  for 
the  very  fine  business  principles  of  his 
cost-reduction  program.  He  made  an 
extraordinary  showing  of  what  can  be 
done.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia brought  into  the  Record  the  figures 
and  calculations  of  savings  In  fiscal  year 
1965  and  those  in  prospect  for  future 
years. 

It  may  be  that  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant decisions  the  Senate  makes  this 
year — certainly  on  the  military  pro- 
gram— will  be  on  the  question  of  what  to 
do  with  the  proposed  additional  funds 
for  at  least  some  modest  acceleration  of 
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the  feasibility  studies  and  planning  for 
advanced  bombers. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  alreadj 
expressed  himself  as  being  in  favor  of 
funds  of  $52  million,  mstead  of  the  $5 
million  that  was  recommended  by  Secre- 
tary McNamara. 

At  the  same  time,  if  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  he  Intends  no  reflection  upon 
any  bombers  or  missile  systems  in  exist- 
ence, but  merely  urges  that  plans  for  new 
bombers  for  future  use  be  prepared.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  looking  forward 
to  the  day  when  the  present  bombers 
will  be  out  of  the  inventory  because  they 
are  obsolete  and  worn  out. 

Mr.  RUSSEXi.     Mr    President,  there 
has  never  been  a  time  of  such  revolu- 
tionary development  in  the  art  of  weap- 
onry as  there  has  been  in  the  past  20 
years.    We  have  made  great  strides  tech- 
nically— and  I  undertook  to  touch  on 
some  of  them  in  my  statement — in  our 
missile  systems  and  aircraft,  but  it  is  an 
inescapable  fact  that  we  have  not  been 
procuring  a  single  new  manned  bomber 
for  our  bomber  squadrons.    It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  which  any  court  would  take  judi- 
cial  cognizance,    or   any   citizen   would 
know,  that  the  bombers  in  our  Air  Force 
are  being  worn  out.    We  are  phasing  out 
the  B-47.  which,  when  it  went  into  pro- 
curement, was  the  most  modem  manned 
aircraft.     We   are   phasing   It  out  very 
rapidly     We  will  soon  be  down  to  what 
is  left  of  the  B-52s  and  the  B-58's.   They 
are  magnificent  bombers  for  their  period, 
but  we  all  know  that  those  planes  are.  or 
soon  will  be,  obsolescent.    They  are  not 
obsolete;  they  are  the  best  we  have;  and 
we  hope  and  believe  they  are  as  good  as 
any  other  nation  has.    But  other  nations 
are  working  on  improved  manned  air- 
craft.   That  activity  is  not  confined  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  French  and  British  have  a  joint 
venture  on  a  large  manned  aircraft  that 
is  now  designed  primarily  as  a  commer- 
cial transport  plane — but  which  could  be 
subject  to  an  adaptation  to  military 
purposes. 

I  would  dislike  very  much  to  see  the 
manned  bomber  completely  eliminated 
from  our  arsenal  and  to  have  our  stra- 
tegic striking  force  limited  solely  to  the 
missile.  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake. 
I  do  not  think  we  would  be  measuring  up 
to  our  responsibility  to  defend  what  we 
are  defending  in  this  country— the 
American  way  of  life,  the  greatest  civili- 
zation that  has  ever  existed  on  this  earth, 
in  which  our  people  enjoy  more  good 
things  than  have  ever  been  enjoyed  by 
any  people.  We  have  more  to  lose  by 
having  an  inadequate  defense  than  any 
nation  ever  had. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  stop  all 
effort  to  provide  an  adequate  manned 
bomber.  I  have  said  before  that  its 
psychological  value  alone  could  justify 
its  development.  For  a  long  time  we 
have  had  such  an  ascendancy  in  manned 
aircraft  that  the  world  looks  to  us 
as  the  leaders.  Senators  will  remember 
how  shocked  the  nations  associated  with 
us  were  when  Russia  first  developed  the 
Sputnik,  before  we  had  put  any  satel- 
lites into  orbit  or  into  space. 

If  we  now  ceased  to  make  a  substantial 
effort  in  an  area  where  we  have  had  un- 


questioned    predominance     since     the 
bomber  came  into  being.  I  think  it  would 
shake  the  confidence  of  the  world  in  us. 
We  can  teU  them  that  we  have  missiles. 
We  may  say  to  them.  "Come  up  into 
Montana  and  South  Dakota  and  we  will 
show  you  where  we  have  missiles  buried 
in  concrete  and  earth."    But  the  manned 
bomber     on     an     airfield     in     foreign 
countries   is   tangible   evidence   of   this 
country's  strength  and  its  military  strik- 
ing power:  and  it  would  be  a  great  loss 
to  our  defense  system,  when  the  manned 
bomber  is  phased  out.  as  it  may  be  in 
the   1970's.  if  we  do  not  take  steps  to 
develop  a  new.  more  effective,  and  ef- 
ficient strategic  aircraft. 
Mr.  STENNIS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  have  one  other  brief  question.    The 
bill  as  presented  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment recognized  the  need  for  some  study 
of  the  need  for  an  additional  bomber. 
The  only  question  is  over  the  amount 
that  should  be  devoted  to  that  purpose. 
The  committee  amendment  would  make 
it  possible  to  push  the  program  fiirther 
and  faster,  and  perhaps  save  a  year  or  a 
year  and  a  half .   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  To  be  perfectly  can- 
did, the  purpose  is  to  encourage  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  take  that  step.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  apparently  has 
modified  his  views  somewhat  with  re- 
spect to  the  manned  bomber.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  put  $5 
miUion  in  his  budget  for  the  study  of  a 
manned  bomber.  Two  years  ago  he 
seemed  completely  committed  to  the  mis- 
sile as  our  strategic  deterrent. 

This  provision  is  to  encourage  the  Sec- 
retary.   He  does  not  have  to  spend  the 
money.    I  have  already  said  that  I  doubt 
that  he  will  spend  all  of  it.    But  it  is 
hoped   that   he   will  be   encouraged   to 
study  the  subject  more  closely  and  review 
this   proposal   if    the   Congress   of   the 
United  States— and.  after  all.  we  have 
the  constitutional  responsibility  for  na- 
tional defense— is  urging  him  to  devote 
his  great  capabilities  to  the  development 
of   an   effective   and    efllcient    manned 
bomber.    If  he  Is  not  satisfied  with  its 
design  and  proiposed  use.  and  he  has  been 
justified  in  his  opposition  to  the  B-70. 
or  the  RS-70.  or  whatever  the  last  letter 
used  on  the  70  is,  that  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  we  should  completely 
eliminate  the  manned  bomber  from  our 
arsenal  and  from  our  weapons  system. 
I  hope  this  will  encourage  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  working  In  cooperation 
with   the   Congress — and   the   Congress 
has  shown  every  desire  to  cooperate  with 
him  and  to  laud  him  for  the  magnificent 
work  he  has  done — to  lend   his  great 
talents  to  -wlvlse  us  In  the  development  of 
a  new  manned  bomber  to  replace  those 
that  will  soon  be  exhausted. 

There  are  a  number  of  reaisons  for 
that.  Some  of  the  bombers  have  been 
used  in  a  manner  for  which  they  were 
not  originally  designed,  but  whatever 
may  be  the  cause,  the  life  expectancy  of 
our  manned  bomber  fleets  has  been  re- 
duced. We  should  move  forward  now.  I 
believe,  to  assure  a  proper  balance  in  our 
military  arsenal,  and  to  encourage  the 
Secretary  to  cooperate  with  the  view  of 
Congress  that  this  manned  bomber 
should  be  developed. 


It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  on  prior 
occasions  It  was  made  to  appear  that  the 
nnianned  bomber  controversy  was  limited 
to  a  difference  in  views  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Air  Force.    I  hope  no  Senator  will 
vote  on  the  bill  under  any  such  assump- 
tion, because  that  would  be  a  poor  way 
to  make  a  decision  on  a  matter  of  such 
vital    importance    to    over    185    million 
Americans.     This  is  no  popularity  con- 
test with  me.    I  am  a  great  admirer  of 
both  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  his  area, 
and  of  General  LeMay  in  his  area  as  a 
fighting  man.  prepared  to  direct  the  ac- 
tivities erf  all  of  the  Air  Force  in  the 
event  of  war.     I  support  the  revival  of 
the  idea  of  maintaining  a  proper  mix  in 
our  arsenal,  based  upon  my  own  views 
and  convictions.    I  desire  to  measure  up 
to  my  responsibilities  under  the  oath  of 
ofBce  which  I  took  as  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States.     I  regard  it  as  unfortu- 
nate that  in  the  other  body  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  issue  was  as  to  whom 
one  voted  for  and  in  whom  one  had  faith. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve  this 
item.    In   times   past   the   Senate   has. 
after   prolonged  debate,   manifested   its 
belief  in  maintaining  a  proper  mix  in  our 
strategic     weapons     and     not     relying 
wholly,  solely,  and  exclusively  on  mis- 
siles, as  effective  as  they  are  sure  to  be. 
Mr.  STENNIS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  that 
we  do  not  wish  to  deal  in  personalities, 
but  should  prepare  to  vote  on  the  most 
Important  bill  the  Senate  will  consider  In 
a  long  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent,   will    the    Senator    from    Georgia 
yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.   I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  1949  a  minority  of  the  Senate 
insisted  on  voting  for  a  larger  Air  Force 
than  the  then  President.  President  Tru- 
man, believed  in  good  conscience  he  could 
recommend.     Subsequently  that  year  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  voted  to  increase 
funds  for  aircraft  procurement  by  about 
$500  million.     Congress  insisted  on  ap- 
propriating the  money,  but  the  Execu- 
tive felt  it  was  inexpedient  to  spend  it. 
even  though  Congress  forced  the  funds 
upon  him. 

Immediately  after  the  beginning  of 
the  Korean  war — which  no  one  had 
anticipated— I  visited  baces  overseas 
and  came  across  the  latest  type  of 
American  planes  which  had  been  pro- 
duced. Some  of  them  were  the  most 
modem  fighter  jet  bombers  we  had. 
They  numbered  approximately  45.  They 
were,  at  t^  at  time,  the  latest  and  fastest 
plane  available  to  attack  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  event  the  Korean  war  should  de- 
velop into  a  war  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  pilots  were  so  courageous  that  they 
were  wUling  to  go  only  one  way.  If  need 
be.  In  order  to  reach  the  heart  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Unfortunately,  the  Nation 
had  only  approximately  45  fighter  bomb- 
ers at  that  time,  each  of  which  was  capa- 
ble of  carrying  an  atomic  weapon,  with 
sufficient  speed  to  outrace  any  inter- 
ceptor and  reach  the  targets. 
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The  testimony,  as  the  Senator  well  re- 
calls, that  was  later  given  before  the 
committee  investigating  the  dismissal  of 
General  MacArthur.  headed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell  ]  was  to  the  effect  that  we  should 
be  extremely  cautious  In  any  move  we 
might  make  In  the  Korean  war.  because 
we  were  not  adequately  prepared.  Much 
of  the  lack  of  preparation  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  will  of  Congress  had 
not  been  carried  out.  that  the  Executive 
had  not  gone  far  enough  with  Imple- 
menting the  appropriations  which  Con- 
gress had  voted,  to  make  sure  that  the 
Air  Force  was  second  to  none  and  in  an 
advanced  state  of  readiness  in  the  event 
such  an  emergency  should  overtake  us. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  Is  undoubtedly  correct.  Of 
course,  we  had  our  heads  in  the  sand. 
We  were  amazed  when  we  got  to  Korea 
and  ran  into  the  Mig  fighters,  which  per- 
formed far  beyond  what  Intelligence  had 
ever  estimated.  We  have  been  mistaken 
time  and  again  in  estimating  the  inge- 
nuity and  capability  of  the  Soviets  to 
produce  weapons.  In  the  Korean  war, 
although  we  were  not  engaged  direct- 
ly with  the  Soviets,  we  were  engaged  with 
people  to  whom  the  Soviets  were  supply- 
ing weapons.  We  found,  to  our  amaze- 
ment, that  the  latest  type  Mig  encoun- 
tered over  there  had  a  capability  we  had 
never  believed  the  Russians  could  Incor- 
porate In  that  airplane  at  that  time. 
Its  performance  was  superior  to  that  of 
our  own  planes.  The  only  reason  we  pre- 
vailed over  them  was  that  our  pilots 
were  better  trained  and  had  more  ex- 
perience than  the  pilots  flying  the  Migs. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  can  find 
many  examples  where  the  military  was 
less  optimistic  than  the  facts  established 
in  the  use  of  the  many  weapons  and 
fighting  machines  that  we  produced. 

During  World  War  II  I  served  as  an 
officer  on  a  tank  landing  craft.  I  believe. 
If  one  had  available  an  estimate  of  the 
fitness  of  that  type  of  craft,  it  would 
show  that  it  was  anticipated  that,  by  the 
time  it  had  been  used  two  or  three  times, 
the  enemy  would  have  destroyed  It.  I 
served  In  the  Mediterranean  theater  of 
operations.  Of  the  LCT's  numbering 
approximately  100  American  craft  of 
which  I  had  knowledge,  we  did  not  lose  a 
single  LCT  In  four  different  invasions, 
although  the  estimate  was  that  we 
would  lose  in  excess  of  25  percent  in  each 
invasion.  I  do  not  believe  we  lost  a  single 
LCT  by  gunfire,  although  we  may  have 
lost  one  or  two  because  the  sea  tore  some 
of  them  up;  but  as  I  recall,  all  of  them 
survived  such  enemy  gunfire  as  they  re- 
ceived. Perhaps,  because  some  of  them 
were  not  sufficiently  seaworthy,  we  have 
lost  a  few  of  them  in  storms  but  not  as 
the  direct  result  of  enemy  action. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  amazing.  I 
did  not  know  that  we  did  not  lose  a 

single  LST 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  LCT — land- 
ing craft  tank. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  mean  LCT— in  an 
invasion  of  southern  Europe.  A  nvunber 
of  them  were  under  rather  vigorous  at- 
tack. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  may 
have  lost  a  few  as  a  result  of  storms 


breaking  them  In  two,  or  perhaps  due  to 
poor  seamanship  or  lack  of  experience  in 
handling  that  type  of  craft.  I  am  speak- 
ing, of  course,  of  my  service  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, where  hardly  a  one  was  lost 
as  a  result  of  enemy  action. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  we  avoided  losing 
one  at  Anzio,  that  was  rather  remark- 
able. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  My  recol- 
lection is  that  not  one  was  lost  due  to 
enemy  gunfire.  That  was,  of  course,  in 
the  Mediterannean.  The  record  at  Nor- 
mandy may  have  been  less  favorable, 
but  neither  there  nor  in  the  Pacific  was 
the  attrition  more  than  nominal  for 
that  type  of  craft. 

Mr.  RUSSEXL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
amendments  may  be  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
and  that  the  bill  as  amended  be  con- 
sidered as  original  text  for  the  purpose 

of  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  said,  this  could  be  the  most  im- 
portant vote  of  the  entire  year.  I  be- 
lieve that  perhaps  it  will  be  the  most 
important  vote.  Certainly  it  will  be  the 
most  important  vote  on  the  authoriza- 
tion of  money  for  our  military  program. 
What  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
said  about  the  need  for  accelerating  our 
plans  for  manned  bombers  has  covered 
the  subject  adequately.  Perhaps  noth- 
ing more  needs  to  be  said. 

Our  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee has  gone  into  this  matter 
thoroughly.  It  held  its  first  hearings 
some  3  years  ago,  and  it  has  kept  up  with 
the  status  of  our  strategic  striking  power 
since  that  time. 

The  recommended  additional  funds 
are  entirely  in  keeping  and  in  line  with 
what  most  of  us  who  are  intimately 
connected  with  this  problem  have 
thought  for  several  years. 

Let  us  remember  that  there  are  no 
manned  bombers  coming  off  the  produc- 
tion line  to  replace  those  that  are  being 
lost  and  worn  out.  There  have  not  been 
any  manned  bombers  coming  off  the 
production  line  for  almost  2  years,  and 
none  will  be  produced  under  this  amend- 
ment, which  would  accelerate  the  pro- 
gram substantially  for  6  or  8  years  more. 
Let  us  remember,  too,  that  these 
planes  will  wear  out.  They  are  con- 
suming themselves,  so  to  speak,  through 
use,  to  the  extent  that  we  will  have  no 
effective  bomber  force  after  the  early 
seventies,  unless  something  is  done  to 
develop  and  produce  another  manned 
bomber. 

That  means  that  by  that  time,  the 
early  seventies,  we  will  be  relying  en- 
tirely on  our  missiles.  Missiles  certainly 
have  their  place  now,  and  they  doubt- 
less will  be  of  Increasing  importance. 
However,  it  certainly  has  not  yet  been 
proven  that  we  can  rely  on  them  en- 
tirely, and  that  they  will  fill  all  our 
needs.  It  is  clear  that  a  balanced  pro- 
gram of  manned  and  unmanned  systems 
Is  the  only  program  we  can  safely  rely 
on.  It  is  also  clear  as  a  bell  to  me  that 
we  will  need  this  program  for  the  fore- 
seeable future. 


I  wholeheartedly  support  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  that  $52  million  be  author- 
ized for  the  accelerated  and  more  rapid 
development  of  a  follow-on  manned 
bomber. 

For  years  I  have  been  concerned  and 
disturbed  by  the  fact  that  we  have  had 
no  follow-on  manned  bomber  in  develop- 
ment to  replace  our  present  fleet  of 
B-52's  and  B-58's  when  they  become  ob- 
solete. The  last  B-52  and  the  last  B-58 
came  off  the  production  line  in  the  fall 
of  1962.  They  cannot  last  forever. 
Sometime  in  the  early  1970's  at  the  latest 
they  will  be  worn  out  and  obsolete  and, 
unless  action  is  taken  now,  we  will  then 
have  no  bomber  fleet  worthy  of  the 
name. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 
Mr.   JAVITS.    I   am  not  deeply  In- 
volved In  these  particular  matters,  but  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  Senator's  views 
in  this  particular  area.    I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  a  question  which  ties  In 
with  what  he  said.    Can  the  Senator  give 
us  his  own  concept — that  Is.  If  he  feels 
free  to  do  so — on  the  phasing  out  of  these 
bombers?    I  might  point  out  to  him  that 
on  previous  occasions  I  voted  to  sustain 
the  committee's  position  on  this  subject. 
Therefore,  I  am  not  at  all  unsympathetic 
In  this  matter.    Could  he  give  us  some 
concept  with  respect  to  phasing  out  of 
the  existing  bombers  and  phasing  in  of 
the  new  program,  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  need  for  bombers  and  missiles, 
and  with  the  understanding  that,  with 
progress  in  modem  weapons,  we  may 
eventually     phase     out     all     marmed 
bombers.     Therefore,  can  the  Senator 
give  us  some  idea  of  the  phasing  out 
plans;  where  we  stand  now.  where  the 
Senator  would  like  to  see  us  fit  this 
manned  bomber  program  which  Is  under 
discussion,  and  what  his  thoughts  are  on 
the  whole  manned  bomber  concept? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  manned  bomber 
force  that  we  have  now,  with  no  new 
bombers  coming  off  the  line,  will  be  ob- 
solete by  the  early  1970's.  That  seems 
to  be  generally  agreed  by  those  who  are 
knowledgeable  In  this  field.  The  pro- 
posed new  bomber  will  take  from  6  to  8 
years  at  least  from  its  present  status 
imtil  we  have  them  In  the  operational 
Inventory. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  this  is  rather 
important.  We  would  be  out  of  bombers 
in  the  early  1970's.  Then  this  develop- 
ment program  gets  phased  in.  For  how 
many  years  does  the  Senator  contem- 
plate, will  there  be  a  strategic  require- 
ment for  marmed  Ixxnbers?  From  1970 
until  when? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  Is  highly  uncer- 
tain. However,  I  believe  we  will  need 
a  manned  bomber  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  There  is  certainly  no  proof  yet 
that  we  can  take  the  risk  of  placing  our 
entire  reliance  on  missiles.  It  may  be 
that  this  will  be  established  in  the  1970's 
but  it  has  certainly  not  been  established 
at  this  time.  In  fact,  without  deprecat- 
ing the  missiles  in  the  least,  the  proof 
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at  this  time  is  to  the  contrary,  in  my 
opinion.  There  is  recognition  of  the 
need  for  manned  bombers  in  the  bill  as 
presented,  of  course. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  other  words,  the 
stakes  are  so  high  that,  unless  we  can 
meet  them,  we  have  no  business  in  the 
game:  and  we  must  stay  in  the  game. 
Is  that  about  the  essence  of  it? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  There  are  tables 
which  reflect  how  these  bombers  will  be 
phased  out:  but.  generally  speaking,  it 
is  in  the  early  1970's.  Also,  generally 
speaking,  if  we  push  this  matter,  we 
might  have  a  follow -on  manned  bomber. 
If  we  do  not  push  it.  the  time  will  come 
when  we  will  be  relying  exclusively  on 
missiles. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.    CARLSON.     Mr.    President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  statement  that  is  being  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  statement  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  with  regard  to  the 
need  for  continuing  in  the  field  of  pro- 
ducing new  bombers.  It  is  a  very  inter- 
esting background  as  we  look  back  on 
the  production  of  bombers,  how  one 
bomber  was  phased  out  after  another. 
I  happen  to  come  from  a  State  which  is 
quite  familiar  with  the  production  of 
bombers.  We  had  the  B-17.  B-29.  B-36. 
B-52.  and  B-58. 

If  we  do  not  get  a  bomber  on  the  line. 
we  will  certainly  be  phased  out  and  in 
that  way  we  will  be  endangering  our 
national  defense.  It  is  essential  that  we 
keep  these  bombers  in  production.  I 
live  in  an  area  where  we  are  surrounded 
by  missiles.  I  am  not  revealing  any 
secret.  Everyone  knows  about  that.  In 
the  interest  of  national  security,  we  must 
get  these  bombers  on  the  line. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  said  that  we  would  be  phasing  out  our 
present  bombers  In  the  early  seventies. 
Prior  to  making  that  statement  I  checked 
to  see  if  that  information  was  classified. 
I  thought  it  might  be.  It  is  not  classi- 
fied. However,  the  tables  showing  the 
precise  information  are  classified. 
Therefore  we  cannot  put  them  in 
the   Record. 

We  are  losing  B-52's  right  along. 
They  are  being  put  to  uses  for  which 
they  were  not  designed.  That  makes  for 
a  higher  attrition  rate.  They  are  wear- 
ing themselves  out.  These  are  the  facts 
of  life. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  listened  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  and  attention  to  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
He  made  a  statement  about  reliability 
of  our  missiles.  I  understood  him  to  say 
that  the  record  Indicated  some  question 
about  whether  reliability  had  been 
proven.  I  may  not  be  correctly  stating 
his  position.  Will  he  restate  his  posl- 
Uon? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  was  not  trying  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  the  reliability  of  our  missiles 
In  his  previous  remarks.     That  will  be 


covered  In  a  different  way.  A  special 
study  of  it  Is  being  made  now  by  the  Pre- 
partJness  Subcommittee  The  reliabil- 
ity of  our  missiles  has  not  yet  been  proven 
to  the  extent  that  we  can  put  all  our  eggs 
in  that  basket,  and  rely  entirely  upon 
missiles.  The  concept  for  years  to  come 
has  to  be  one  of  a  balanced  and  flexible 
force.  Our  strategic  striking  power 
must  be  balanced  between  missiles  and 
bombers.  Bombers  can  complete  their 
mission  and  return  and  be  recycled  for 
further  use.  There  are  human  brains  In 
their  cockpit.  In  many  cases,  they  carry 
their  own  missiles  with  them. 

To  eliminate  altogether  the  manned 
bomber  with  its  flexibility,  its  ablhty  to 
assess  damage,  and  its  ability  to  return 
and  be  used  again,  and  rely  entirely  upon 
electronic  and  mechanical  missiles  Is  a 
risk  that  we  cannot  take. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  am  listening  to  the 
debate,  hoping  to  obtain  sufBcient  infor- 
mation to  reach  a  decision  on  this  ques- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  the  date  when 
we  can  safely  rely  upon  missiles  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  manned  bomber  should  be  phased 
out.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  I  asked 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi to  elucidate  the  point  upon  which 
he  had  touched. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  purely  a  matter 
of  judgment  as  to  exactly  when  that 
will  be.  We  may  reach  that  point  by  the 
early  1970's.  It  is  theoretically  possible 
that  a  bomber  could  be  built,  but  that 
missiles  would  have  advanced  so  far  that 
the  bomber  would  not  be  used.  But  we 
cannot  now  afford  to  take  that  chance. 
To  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  that  is 
as  clear  as  a  bell. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  With  respect  to  the 
basic  question  asked  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  the  reliability  of  missiles  is 
improving  every  day  and  is  measuring 
up  to  the  estimates  that  were  made  2 
years  ago  concerning  their  proficiency. 
But  that  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
we  can  dispose  of  the  manned  bomber. 
That  Is  so  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Both 
we  and  the  Russians — the  degree  may 
be  secret,  but  not  the  fact — are  spending 
large  sums  in  undertaking  to  prepare  de- 
fensive systems  for  both  these  weapons. 
If  we  ehmlnate  the  bomber  and  let  the 
Russians  devote  all  their  resources  to 
defense  against  missiles,  they  are  sure 
to  develop  such  a  defense  more  rapidly 
than  they  would  if  they  had  to  prepare 
two  defensive  systems. 

We  are  In  exactly  the  same  position, 
but  I  Insist  that  we  have  more  things 
of  greater  value  to  defend  than  do  the 
Russians.  We  can  afford  to  undertake 
to  develop  the  two  weapon  systems  and. 
at  the  same  time,  work  on  defenses 
against  theirs. 

There  are  some  things  that  a  bomber 
can  do  that  a  missile  cannot  in  any  cir- 
cumstances do.  Certain  missions  re- 
quire pinpoint  accuracy  as  when  the 
bomber  would  go  Into  an  area  after  mis- 


siles have  been  fired,  to  see  whether  the 
estimate  of  the  targets  was  correct,  and 
even  to  finish  them  off. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  I  may  interpose, 
such  action  would  Include  finding  hid- 
den or  mobile  targets. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  Is  correct.  It 
is  not  revealing  any  secret  to  say  that 
our  potential  enemy  has  Infinitely  more 
information  about  the  location  of  our 
military  targets  than  we  have  with  re- 
spect to  his.  Therefore,  it  matters  not 
how  many  missiles  we  might  have;  some 
of  the  targets  might  be  overlooked  or 
not  found  because  the  missile  could  not 
locate  them;  whereas  the  manned 
bomber.  If  the  original  missile  firing  has 
been  successful  and  has  impaired  the 
enemy's  defensive  system,  can  go  Into 
the  area,  pinpoint  the  remaining  essen- 
tial targets,  and  knock  them  out. 

Mr.  GORE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  further  yield, 
so  that  I  may  ask  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  a  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  GORE.     Do  I  correctly  understand 
the  view  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  to  be  that,  first,  the  ac- 
curacy and  dependability  of  missile  de- 
velopment are.  as  of  now.  attaining  the 
schedule  which  had  been  anticipated? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.     That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  GORE.    Second,  even  though  the 
accuracy,  dependability,  and  proficiency 
of  missilery,  if  I  may  use  that  word,  con- 
tinue to  develop  satisfactorily,  the  Sen- 
ator views  the  situation  as  requiring  a 
supplementary  system,  even  though  the 
missilery  produced  satisfactory  results? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.     That  is  exactly  my 
position.    A  mix  is  needed,  because  how- 
ever much   missiles  may  be  perfected, 
there  will  be  some  targets  that  missiles 
will  not  find,  that  can  be  found  only 
through  the  eyes  of  men.    No  device  that 
can  be  attached  to  a  missile  will  enable 
the  missile  to  seek  out  and  destroy  such 
targets. 

I  believe  our  missiles  would  wreak  un- 
told havoc  on  any  enemy.  But  the 
enemy,  likewise,  has  such  capacity.  If 
there  Is  a  war  of  extermination.  I  hope 
that  such  seed  as  Is  left  will  be  In  the 
United  States,  not  In  some  opposing 
country.  We  cannot  be  assured  of  that 
if  we  do  not  maintain  a  flexible,  stra- 
tegic offensive  system  that  can  be 
adapted  to  any  circumstances  that  might 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  further  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  RttssellI. 
like  the  senior  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, will  recall  the  photographs  of  atomic 
launching  cellars  and  missile  launching 
cellars,  made  by  the  renowned  V-2 
planes,  which  he  and  I  and  other  Sena- 
tors viewed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    The  U-2. 

Mr  GORE.  The  U-2.  As  I  recall 
those  photographs,  many  launching  sites 
were  In  Isolated  areas  which  could  be 
reached  only  by  a  missile  having  pin- 
point accuracy.  Is  this  type  of  spe- 
cialized target  one  of  the  types  to  which 
the  Senator  refers? 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  Is  one  of  them, 
but  in  addition,  there  may  be  secret 
targets  that  will  not  be  located  by  any 
ordinary  intelligence. 

Some  of  our  airplanes  are  kept  in  the 
air  at  all  times  today,  even  In  a  relatively 
cool  period  of  the  cold  war.  so  that  they 
win  not  be  vulnerable.  If  all  these  planes 
are  phased  out  In  the  early  1970's— 
frankly.  I  fear  they  may  not  be  opera- 
tional that  long  In  view  of  some  of  the 
defects  that  have  shown  up  as  a  result 
of  their  being  used  for  purposes  for 
which  they  were  never  Intended — we 
could  be  denied  a  very  valuable  weapon. 
I  believe  that  is  an  ultraconservative 
statement. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  country  as  rich 
and  as  powerful  as  ours  can  afford  to 
depend  on  one  punch  for  its  salvation 
and  defense  when  two  are  available  at  a 
not  inordinate  expense.  When  we  talk 
about  a  billion  dollars,  it  is  expensive, 
but  a  billion  dollars  In  this  area,  when 
measured  against  the  total  value  of  the 
United  States  and  our  emergence  as  the 
remainder  of  civilization  In  a  nuclear 
war,  Is  a  very  small  amount. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  both  distin- 
guished Senators. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  may  say  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  that 
the  ability  to  survive  an  enemy  attack 
is  something  that  is  presently  unknown. 
It  will  probably  continue  to  be  unknown 
to  a  great  degree  in  the  1970's  and  even 
the  1980's  perhaps.  To  have  bombers 
available  for  that  eventuality  alone  justi- 
fies, in  my  opinion,  the  development  and 
procurement  of  an  advanced  bomber. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  The  statement  which  the 
Senator  has  just  made  is  challenging. 
Would  a  part  of  the  ability  of  the  U.S. 
missile  capacity  to  survive  attack  be  in- 
volved in  something  other  than  direct 
destruction,  such  as  electronic  disturb- 
ance and  advanced  scientific  Instru- 
ments? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. It  would  not  have  to  be  physical 
destruction.  The  system  could  be  ren- 
dered ineffective  by  having  its  capacity 
for  guidance  and  other  fragile  parts  of 
the  system  Incapacitated. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MclNTYRE  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  STEINNIS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.     COOPER.     The     Senator     from 
Mississippi  knows  that  often  when  ap- 
propriations are  proposed  for  new  weap- 
ons of  defense,  the  experience  Is  that 
before  the  new  weapons  are  available, 
they  are  found  to  be  obsolete. 
Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes. 
Mr.  COOPER.    I  remember  that  last 
year,  in  connection  with  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Nlke-Zeus.  at  our  closed  ses- 
sion we  decided,  by  majority  vote,  that 
the  appropriation  requested  for  the  Nike- 
Zeus  would  not  be  made,  but  that  instead 
the  appropriation  requested  for  it  would 


be  extended  and  applied  to  a  new  type 
of  weapon. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes.      * 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  it  was  argued 
at  that  time  that  a  continued  appropria- 
tion for  the  Nlke-Zeus  would  be  wasteful. 
because  by  the  time  that  weapon  would 
be  developed,  it  would  not  meet  the  need. 

I  wholly  support  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  FMr. 
Russell  1,  the  chairman  of  the  wnnmit- 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Let  me  ask  whether  the 
design  of  this  bomber  Is  capable  of  modi- 
fication as  time  passes.  In  order  to  meet 
any  new  needs. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  for  this  bomber 
is  not  yet  in  the  design  stage. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  realize  that. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  This  is  a  feasibility 
study;  and  then  will  come  the  question 
of  defining  the  major  requirements  and 
characteristics  of  the  aircraft — Its  capa- 
bilities at  high  and  low  altitudes,  its 
speed,  range,  and  payload. 

This  decision  Is  to  push  forward  that 

part  of  the  program;  but  It  Is  adaptable. 

Mr.  COOPER.    It  Is  adaptable? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes.    It  Is  now  In  only 

the  first  stage,  and  it  can  be  modified  to 

any  necessary  extent. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  He  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are  always 
most  persuasive. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  President,  to  continue  my  state- 
ment, I  was  saying  that  it  is  unthinkable 
that  we  should  be  left  without  a  bomber 
fieet.  If  that  were  to  occm-,  we  would  be 
forced  to  place  our  entire  strategic  reli- 
ance upon  long-range  missiles.  That  is 
an  eventuality  which  I  hope  will  not 
come  to  pass. 

In  saying  this,  let  me  make  clear  that 
I  am  not  downgrading  the  Importance  or 
destructlveness  of  our  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles.  They  are  an  essential 
and  important  part  of  our  deterrent  *nd 
striking  power.  However,  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  the  security  of  this  Nation 
now  requires — and  will  require  for  the 
foreseeable  future — a  mixed  and  bal- 
anced force  of  strategic  missiles  and 
maimed,  long-range  aircraft.  Only  with 
such  a  force  can  we  achieve  and  main- 
tain the  operational  fiexibility  which  is 
so  essential. 

For  the  follow-on  manned  bomber,  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  is 
that  $52  million  be  authorized  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1965  for  the  program  definition 
phase.  This  compares  with  the  $5  mil- 
lion requested  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense— an  amount  which  I  consider  en- 
tirely inadequate. 

I  am  completely  persuaded  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay.  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  who  told  the 
committee  positively  and  flatly  that  it 
Is  of  the  utmost  lu-gency  that  action  be 
commenced  now  for  the  orderly  and  ex- 
peditious development  and  ultimate  pro- 
curement of  a  new  bomber.  The  logic 
behind  this  Is  apparent.  To  get  a  new 
aircraft  of  this  nature  from  the  drav^jig 


board  into  the  operational  inventory  will 
take  from  6  to  8  years.  If.  as  we  are  told, 
our  present  aircraft  will  not  be  capable 
of  doing  the  necessary  Job  6  to  8  years 
from  now,  there  is  no  soimd  argimient 
for  delay  in  getting  the  development 
started,  unless  one  believes,  which  I  do 
not.  that  manned  aircraft  are  completely 
out  of  the  future  military  picture. 

The  proposed  follow-on  maimed  bomb- 
er would  have  greatly  enhanced  opera- 
tional capabilities.  It  would  be  able  to 
penetrate  enemy  defenses  at  very  low 
levels — or  "on  the  deck" — at  the  speed 
of  sound.  At  high  levels.  Its  speed  would 
be  more  than  twice  the  speed  of  soimd. 
It  would  have  sufBcient  range  to  be  able 
to  penetrate  to  many  enemy  targets  and 
return  to  its  home  base  without  refuel- 
ing. That  is  a  point  which  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  might  con- 
sider. It  would  carry  a  wide  variety  of 
Improved  armament,  including  versatile 
and  accurate  air-launched  missiles. 

The  funds  which  would  be  authorized 
under  the  bill  as  reported  would  be  used 
to  make  a  start  on  the  components  and 
subsystems  which  have  the  longest  lead- 
time  for  development  and  production. 
An  early  start  on  such  long  leadtime 
components  is  essential  and  vital  to  the 
timely  completion  of  the  entire  aircraft 
system.  All  of  us  know  that  the  devel- 
opment and  production  of  such  com- 
ponents sets  the  pace  for  the  completion 
of  the  overall  weapon  system. 

To  assure  that  all  of  the  technical  bar- 
riers are  surmounted  in  accordance  with 
the  development  and  production  sched- 
ule, contracts  will  have  to  be  let  to  a 
number  of  contractors  who  will  submit 
design  proposals  on  a  competitive  basis. 
All  of  this  takes  valuable  time. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  provision 
of  the  amount  recommended  by  the 
committee  will  buy  precious  time  for  us. 
A  lesser  sum  would  limit  our  activities 
in  the  fiscal  year  1965  to  feasibility 
studies  only,  which  would  delay  getting 
the  operational  aircraft  into  the  inven- 
tory. In  recent  years  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  growing  tendency  to  limit 
to  such  studies  the  work  on  major 
weapon  systems  which  are  essential  to 
our  national  defense;  and,  in  many 
cases,  such  systems  have  literally  been 
studied  to  death.  The  B-70  is  a  prime 
example  of  what  happens  to  weapon 
systems  development  when  it  is  sub- 
jected to  repeated  stops  and  starts  and 
when  there  is  not  a  strong,  orderly,  and 
continuous  program  to  bring  it  to  com- 
pletion. 

General  LeMay  has  told  us  that  the 
proposed  follow-on  bomber  has  already 
been  studied  for  the  past  1 V2  years.  He 
also  told  us  that  the  development  and 
production  of  it  are  well  within  the 
present  state  of  the  art  and  the  current 
capabilities  of  our  aerospace  industry. 
He  also  said,  without  any  reservation 
whatsoever,  that  there  is  a  clear,  pres- 
ent, and  lu-gent  need  for  desigtUng  and 
developing  a  follow-on  bomber  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible.  I  cannot  help 
being  persuaded  by  this  flrm  and  posi- 
tive testimony  from  a  man  who  is  rightly 
considered  to  be  the  greatest  expert  in 
the  world  on  strategic  airpower. 
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Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  able  Senator  from  Mississippi 
yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  srield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  now  listening  to  one  of  the  great 
authorities  in  this  body  and  in  the  coun- 
try on  problems  incident  to  our  military 
strength.  I  am  much  impressed  with 
his  excellent  presentation.  And  also 
with  that  made  by  the  Senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell],  chairman 
of  the  committee.  They  are  most  ex- 
perienced authorities  in  this  body  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
flattered,  indeed,  by  the  kind  words 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri;  but  I 
point  out  that  most  of  what  I  have 
learned  on  this  subject.  I  have  learned 
from  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  It  is 
my  good  fortune  to  sit  beside  him  in  this 
Chamber. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  very  kind. 
Is  it  not  true  that  world  history  often 
shows  when  people  begin  to  dig  into  the 
ground  as  the  basic  way  to  defend  them- 
selves— whether  it  be  by  means  of  a 
Maginot  line  or  otherwise — eventually 
they  find  they  have  dug  themselves  into 
deep  trouble? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  indeed  correct,  for  history 
shows  that  such  a  course  results  only 
in  defeat,  rather  than  in  victory. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  also  agree  that. 
whereas  the  outbreak  of  a  strategic  war 
in  which  missiles  are  utilized  appears 
more  improbable  today  than  a  few  years 
ago  there  are  now  actually  going  on  in 
the  world  many  conflicts  in  which  con- 
ventional weapons  are  being  used,  and, 
therefore  in  which  manned  aircraft  are 
being  used  heavily? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  in  the  future  a 
war  of  that  character  were  to  break 
out — although  all  of  us  hope  and  pray  it 
will  not,  would  not  such  a  war  be  more 
likely  to  be  of  the  conventional  type, 
including  the  use  of  manned  planes, 
rather  than  one  in  which  missile  equip- 
ment would  be  used?  Does  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  believe  that  to  be  true'' 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  heartily  agree. 
The  Senator  from  Missouri  has  set  forth 
correctly  the  situation  with  which  we 
are  faced. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Finally.  I  would 
ask  my  able  and  distinguished  friend 
from  Mississippi  the  following :  If  all  the 
targets  in  our  country  which  have  to  be 
considered  by  a  possible  aggressor,  are 
limited  in  effect  to  our  fixed  missile  bases, 
which  can  be  clearly  targeted,  would  not 
the  problems  of  those  who  might  wish  to 
attack  our  country  be  very  much  simpli- 
fied as  contrasted  with  the  problems  an 
enemy  would  face  if  we  had  bomber  dis- 
persion and  the  aggressor  did  not  know 
where  all  our  retaliatory  weaponry  was 
located? 

Mr  STENNIS.  That  is  an  excellent 
point.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  is  the 
first  to  bring  out  that  point  clearly.  If  we 
limit  our  striking  force  to  missiles  alone, 
a  potential  enemy  would  know  exactly 


where  the  missile  sites  were  located.  All 
the  enemy  would  have  to  do  to  render  us 
defenseless  would  be  to  develop  a  system 
which  would  render  our  missiles  inopera- 
tive. He  would  not  have  to  destroy  the 
missiles,  but  merely  make  them  inopera- 
tive The  versatility  and  resourcefulness 
of  the  manned  bomber  could  not  possibly 
be  overcome  in  any  such  simple  way. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. As  the  able  Senator  from  Louisiana 
brought  out,  there  was  a  time  when  the 
Congress  did  not  agree  with  the  admlrUs- 
tratlon  and,  therefore,  appropriated  ap- 
proximately $800  million  more  for 
manned  aircraft.  The  money  was  not 
used  at  that  time.  Everyone  later  wished 
It  had  been  used,  because  when  we  were 
forced  Into  the  Korean  war  a  few  months 
later,  we  found  ourselves  Inadequate  In 
either  quantity  or  quality  of  aircraft. 
This  cost  many  American  lives.  I  re- 
member something  about  that  subject, 
because  during  that  year  I  was  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  If  we  appropriate  this  money, 
we  are  expressing  the  considered  opinion 
of  the  Congress  that  this  Nation  should 
not  abandon  further  development  of  of- 
fensive combat  aircraft  in  favor  of  mis- 
siles exclusively?  Nevertheless  we  are 
not  requiring  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  spend  the  money  if  he  still  believes  it 
not  to  be  necessary. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
After  all,  it  Is  a  question  of  judgment. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  as  honest, 
upright,  and  sincere  as  it  is  possible  for  a 
man  to  be.  The  Secretary  must  make 
thousands  of  decisions,  major  decisions, 
on  our  far-reaching  military  program 
each  year. 

It  Is  rather  striking  to  me  that  those 
of  us  who  sit  at  the  committee  table  and 
hear  testimony  on  these  subjects  year 
after  year — Including  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  who  has  been  Involved  In  these 
questions  since  1947  or  before — are 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  we  ought 
not  to  take  a  chance,  but  ought  to  push 
the  proposed  new  bomber.  That  decision 
is  underscored  by  the  fact  that,  as  has 
been  mentioned  earlier  today,  our  B-52's 
are  being  used  for  purposes  for  which 
they  were  not  primarily  designed.  That 
use  puts  additional  strain  on  them.  They 
are  not  cracking  up.  but  they  are  wear- 
ing out  much  faster  than  had  been  an- 
ticipated. That  fact  shows  that  they 
will  become  obsolete  earlier  than  ex- 
pected. We  shall  not  have  them  as  long 
as  we  once  thought  we  would. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  many  other  questions  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
but  at  least  from  my  standpoint,  and 
I  am  sure  that  of  a  large  majority  of 
Senators,  in  view  of  the  fact  this  money 
would  be  spent  only  as  a  result  of  a 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  Commander 
in  Chief  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  its  authoriza- 
tion would  merely  be  an  expression  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  that  we  should 
not  abandon  offensive  manned  aircraft, 
in  favor  of  missilery,  I  shall  not  take  any 
more  time,  since  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  made  his  point  so  well. 

I  would  say  at  this  point  in  this  dis- 
cussion, however,   that  no  one  in  this 


body  has  more  respect  for  Secretary 
McNamara  than  have  I.  We  here,  how- 
ever, have  the  duty  to  offer  our  best 
thinking  through  our  advice. 

I  express  my  complete  agreement  with 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  present 
to  the  Senate  that  what  he  has  said  Is  in 
my  opinion  sound  and  correct.  After  lis- 
tening to  the  testimony  for  many  years, 
the  committee  has  become  convinced  that 
it  Is  Important  for  the  United  States  to 
preserve  offensive  aircraft,  manned  by 
people,  instead  of  concentrating  entirely 
on  electronics  and  underground  develop- 
ments as  the  only  strategic  method  of 
defending  the  United  States.  I  thank 
the  Senator,  and  congratulate  him  on  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
again.    He  has  made  many  fine  points. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  agree  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  all  the  members  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  except  General 
LeMay.  and  so  far  as  I  know,  all  members 
of  the  Senate  committee,  agree  that  we 
should  go  ahead  with  the  study  of  a 
manned  bomber?  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that,  is  there? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  we  all  agree. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Did  the  Senator 
imply  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  that 
in  the  event  we  should  not  begin  to  pro- 
duce a  manned  bomber  within  the  next 
couple  of  years,  by  1970  there  would  be 
such  an  attrition  of  B-52s  that  we  would 
be  virtually  out  of  an  effective  marined 
bomber  force? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  testimony  on  that 
particular  point  is  that  we  would  be  out 
of  them  by  the  early  1970's. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  correct 
that  in  1961.  when  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  opposed  the  continuation  of 
the  B-52"s.  and  said  that  they  should  be 
ended  in  October  1962,  he  wrote  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  a  letter  in  which 
he  said  that  the  assembly  lines  could  be 
restarted  In  a  matter  of  a  few  months; 
and  that  he  personally  had  made  a  care- 
ful study.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is. 
of  course,  an  expert  on  assembly  line 
production.  Did  he  not  Indicate  that 
within  a  short  time,  if  it  became  ap- 
parent that  we  needed  additional  pro- 
duction of  B-52  bombers,  though  rec- 
ognizing that  the  design  is  old  and 
subsonic,  we  could  have  them?  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  That 
could  be  done  now.  But  many  other 
things  have  developed  since  then.  He 
does  not  recommend  it  now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  It  not  true  that 
although  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Symington),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell),  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  IMr.  Stennis)  are  the 
experts  of  the  Senate  on  these  ques- 
tions  

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  not. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  Is  an  expert  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.    General    LeMay    is    almost 
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alone  in  insisting  on  the  authorization 
of  $52  million.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, all  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  except  for  General  LeMay.  and  the. 
President  of  the  United  States  agree  that 
$5  million  is  adequate,  and  all  that  can 
be  used  until  the  study  has  been  made, 
and  that  It  might  be  wasteful  to  proceed 
with  the  expenditure  of  an  additional 
$52  million.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  not  compare 
personalities;  I  merely  compare  the  op- 
portunities to  know  of  the  man  who  is 
the  most  knowledgeable  on  the  subject 
of  strategic  striking  power.  This  is  Gen- 
eral LeMay.  He  thinks  that  it  would  be 
a  grave  error  to  defer  this  matter.  As 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  pointed 
out.  it  is  not  a  contest  now  between  Mr. 
McNamara  and  General  LeMay.  But  on 
the  question  of  strategic  striking  power. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  higher  au- 
thority in  the  world  than  General  LeMay 
and  those  who  have  been  through  this 
question  with  him.  He  Is  the  father  of 
the  project.  He  Is  not  given  to  extreme 
emotionalism. 

With  all  deference  to  other  members 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  do  not 
think  they  oppose  the  item.  They  may 
have  priorities  of  their  own.  It  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  judgment.  We  all  start  with  the 
fact  that  we  need  additional  bombers, 
as  the  Senator  has  said.  But  the  mere 
fact  that  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
may  not  agree  to  the  proposal  does  not 
detract  one  bit  from  General  LeMay's 
PKjsitlon. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor agree,  however,  that  If  Congress 
should  adopt  a  policy  of  giving  the  Navy 
Chief  of  Staff  all  that  he  feels  is  neces- 
sary, the  Army  Chief  all  it  wants,  as 
well  as  giving  General  LeMay  what  he 
desires,  without  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
deciding  what  the  resources  of  our  Na- 
tion can  stand,  we  would  end  with  a 
budget  of  $65  billion  or  even  more  for 
the  armed  services? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  hsis  never  recommended  that 
we  follow  that  course.  It  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  giving  one  branch  of  the  service 
something  because  it  wants  it.  It  is  a 
matter  of  Including  an  item  because  we 
are  convinced  there  is  a  real  require- 
ment for  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Is  It  not  true  that 
one  of  the  chief  leaders,  if  not  the  leader, 
in  pushing  through  the  $300  million  con- 
gressional request  for  additional  manned 
aircraft,  just  prior  to  the  Korean  war. 
was  the  then  Senator  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. I  remember  that  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  1948. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  turned  out  to 
be  one  of  the  wisest  suggestions  Con- 
gress ever  made.  Is  It  not  also  true  that 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  $5  mil- 
lion or  the  $52  million,  or  any  part  of 
either,  will  be  spent,  will  ultimately  de- 
pend on  the  same  citizen  with  the  advice 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rectr— the  President,  the  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Have  not  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  both  indicated  that  they 
wanted  $5  million  instead  of  $52  million? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  As  of  November,  or 
December,  or  early  January,  yes.  The 
Senator  is  saying  there  is  money  In  the 
bill  that  could  perhaps  be  transferred  to 
this  purpose  if  need  be;  but.  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  pointed  out,  this  pro- 
posal requires  legislative  expression  as 
to  Importance  and  priority.  The  ulti- 
mate decision  will  be  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Joint  Chiefs,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  He  has  been  very 
patient. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  that.  I 
desire  to  yield  the  floor  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
we  need  to  know  how  this  bomber  Is 
going  to  be  employed,  how  it  is  going  to 
stand  up  against  enemy  fire,  how  it  will 
be  able  to  penetrate,  and  so  forth?  The 
expenditure  of  this  additional  amount  of 
money  could  very  likely  be  wasted,  as 
was  true  on  the  Mariner,  the  Skybolt, 
the  Dyna-Soar,  the  B-70,  and  others. 
Some  $3  billion  that  Congress  has  appro- 
priated In  the  past  and  that  has  been 
spent  has.  In  the  judgment  of  officials  in 
the  Defense  Department  and  elsewhere, 
been  largely  wasted  because  there  were 
not  sufficiently  sharp  conceptions. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  With  all  due  respect, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  been 
misinformed  about  the  stage  of  the  pro- 
posed bomber.  It  Is  In  such  an  early 
stage  that  there  Is  very  little  on  paper. 
In  the  budget  there  was  a  provision  of 
$5  million  for  a  feasibility  study.  This 
proposal  would  push  a  little  further  the 
study  of  the  type  of  plane  we  need  most 
and  Its  speed,  range,  payload,  capabil- 
ities at  high  and  low  altitudes,  and  other 
characteristics.  The  study  would  be  de- 
signed to  answer  the  questions  the  Sen- 
ator has  raised.  No  prototype  Is  con- 
templated at  this  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  says  they  need  $5  million  for  It, 
and  the  committee  says  the  amount 
should  be  $52  million.  That  Is  the  Issue. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  shield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  should  like  to  sug- 
gest that  if  we  had  to  know  in  advance 
every  one  of  the  things  that  the  Senator 
frwn  Wisconsin  has  enumerated,  we 
would  not  have  built  the  first  airplane. 
We  would  not  have  had  any.  Nobody 
can  tell  in  advance  exactly  how  a  weapon 
or  aircraft  will  perform.  We  may  have 
designs  and  very  good  estimates,  but  very 
often  they  turn  out  to  be  only  estimates. 
If  we  had  to  have  all  that  Information, 
we  would  not  have  had  a  plane  at  all. 
It  has  to  be  tried  out. 

Mr.    STENNIS.     That    is    true.    We 
have  had  some  that  did  not  "pan  out." 


I  think  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
been  misinformed  as  to  how  the  addi- 
tional money  will  be  used. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Perhaps  what  I  . 
said  was  misunderstood.  I  was  referring 
to  what  the  plane  was  to  be  employed 
for.  Of  course,  there  must  be  a  proto- 
type, but  it  would  be  well  If  we  knew 
where  we  were  going  and  had  some  gen- 
eral study  of  the  subject.  It  will  take 
a  year  or  so.  and  will  take  $5  million; 
and  we  do  not  have  to  have  additional 
money. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  additional  money 
will  save  12  to  18  months  in  the  same 
program. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  reply  to  what 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  been 
saying,  we  are  not  talking  about  a  new 
concept;  we  are  talking  about  a  bomber, 
one  that  will  go  a  little  faster  and  higher, 
or  lower  and  faster.  I  believe  the  Air 
Force  knows  the  techniques  involved.  I 
think  the  Secretary  of  Defense  will  live 
to  regret  the  day  when  they  eliminated 
the  Skybolt,  because  it  gives  a  flex- 
ibility which  a  missile  system  does  not 
have.  We  are  talking  about  a  weapon 
system  that  has  been  tried  and  proved 
in  four  wars.  We  are  not  talking  about  a 
system  that  has  never  been  tried  under 
conditions  approaching  combat. 

I  think  if  we  put  off  the  design  of  a 
manned  bomber  1  more  year,  we  are  go- 
ing to  get  into  the  danger  of  an  inade- 
quate defense,  because  if  we  take  the 
word  of  the  Secretary  that  75  percent 
of  our  nuclear  p>ower  Is  carried  In  the 
bomb  bays  of  the  SAC  bombers,  by  1972 
or  1973  we  will  only  have  25  to  35  percent 
of  our  nuclear  weight  left. 

I  back  up  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  this  money.  I  think  It 
should  be  made  clear  to  the  Secretary 
that  It  is  the  consensus  of  the  Congress 
that  our  defenses  are  inadequate  and 
that  we  had  better  start  spending  this 
money  to  make  it  adequate,  and  that  we 
do  not  want  to  put  all  our  eggs  In  the 
missile  basket,  because  there  are  a  lot  of 
holes  in  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
We  have  used  up  a  great  amount  of  time 
already  on  the  B-70  or  the  RS-70.  There 
is  nothing  now  on  the  drawing  boards. 
There  are  no  old  ones  or  new  ones  com- 
ing off  the  supply  lines. 

I  wish  to  conclude  my  statement,  Mr. 
President. 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  the  Senate 
will  adopt  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion and  make  the  $52  million  available 
for  this  vital  purpose.  If  we  do  so,  it 
will  save  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  in 
the  time  when  this  weapon  system  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  our  operational 
forces.  With  these  additional  funds,  ac- 
cording to  General  LeMay,  the  new 
manned  bomber  could  become  opera- 
tional in  late  1971  or  early  1972.  I  fear 
that  any  delay  in  providing  funds  for 
these  purposes  will  seriously  jeopardize 
our  security  and  vital  national  interests. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
McGovem-Nelson-Proxmire  amendment 
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is  offered,  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
1  hour ,  30  minutes  to  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  DakoU  [Mr.  McOoveknI  and  30 
minutes  under  the  control  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russ«ll1. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  is  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  planned  on  this  amendment? 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  understand  that 
there  will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  My  colleague  and 
I  have  an  important  engagement  in  an- 
other Government  agency  uptown  at  3 
o'clock.  Therefore.  I  hope  the  time  can 
be  either  shortened  or  increased 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  say  we 
would  not  get  to  a  vote  until  the  full  hour 
was  completed.  If  the  Senator  will  tell 
someone  here  where  he  is.  we  shall  try  to 
bring  him  back  in  a  reasonable  time. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  object — would  this  agreement 
foreclose  a  request  for  additional  time? 

Mr    MANSFIELD     Not  if  needed. 

Mr  TOWER.  It  appears  that  perhaps 
some  more  tune  may  be  needed.  There- 
fore, time  could  be  requested? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  more  time  Is 
needed,  it  will  be  given. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


MESSAGE    FROM   THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  2 
(b) .  Public  Law  88-271.  the  Speaker  had 
appointed  Mr.  O'Brien  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Wkstland.  of  Washington,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States-Puerto  Rico 
Commission  on  the  status  of  Puerto  Rico, 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
iH.R.  9640)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  prociirement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore 
establishments  for  the  Coast  Guard. 


REQUEST  FOR  REFERFIAL  OF  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  BILL  (H.R.  7152)  TO  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  Senators.  I 
am  about  to  repeat  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  which  I  made  last  evening. 
which  was  objected  to  at  that  time.  I 
hope  that  today  it  will  not  be  objected  to, 
and  that,  after  Senators  have  had  a  night 
to  think  the  matter  over,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  have  the  request  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  House  bill  7152  be  referred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  back  without  recommen- 
dations or  amendments  to  the  Senate 
not  later  than  noon.  Wednesday.  March 
4. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr  ElASTLAND  Mr  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  we  have  a 
committee  system  in  this  body;  and  no 
self-respecting  committee  would  consider 
a  bill  under  such  a  procedure,  under 
which  we  could  not  make  a  recommen- 
dation or  amend  the  bill. 

In  1960,  a  bill  of  this  nature  was  sent 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  with  a  time 
limit  of  10  days.  I  believe.  The  commit- 
tee made  20  amendments  which  the  lib- 
erals of  the  Senate  accepted.  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  self-respecting  commit- 
tee could  accept  or  consider  a  bill  un- 
der such  a  situation.  With  the  exception 
of  the  chairman,  there  are  able  lawyers 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee.  With  the 
exception  of  the  chairman,  the  member- 
ship includes  the  best  qualified  minds 
in  the  Senate  to  deal  with  this  subject. 
Yesterday,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  ErviwI  as- 
sured the  Senate  that  he  stood  ready  to 
expedite  hearings  in  his  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments.  This  is 
a  bill  on  which  there  have  been  no  hear- 
ings by  a  legislative  committee.  Yester- 
day, it  was  stated  time  and  again  on  the 
noor  that  it  came  from  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee in  the  House,  a  nonlegislative 
committee,  and  that  it  had  not  had  con- 
sideration by  a  single  legislative  com- 
mittee. 

I  believe  that  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  the  bill  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee and  be  reported  back  and  that 
the  committee  shall  have  no  power  to 
make  a  reconunendation  or  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  is  an  insult  to  every 
member  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  withhold  his  objection, 
let  me  say  that  I  thoroughly  disagree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, because  his  committee  has  had 
months  to  consider  much  of  this  legis- 
lation, and  the  net  result  has  been  one 
witness  and  one  questioner. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  has  expressed  a 
desire  that  certain  witnesses  be  called 
t)efore  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  give 
their  views  on  section  7. 1  hope  that  nei- 
ther the  Senator  from  Mississippi  nor 
any  other  Senator  will  object  to  this  re- 
quest, and  will  understand  that,  so  far 
as  the  leadership  is  concerned,  at  least 
on  this  side.  It — and  I  speak  of  "It"  In 
a  neuter  gender — has  to  protect  its 
rights  Insofai  as  possible,  insofar  as  they 
mean  anything.  This  Is  one  way  by 
means  of  which  witnesses  can  be  called 
and  certain  questions,  such  as  those 
raised  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  might  be  answered  through  inter- 
rogation of  witnesses. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  net  result 
would  be  that  we  would  be  handcuffed. 
That  is  what  the  meaning  is.  The  only 
way  the  Judiciary  Committee  wishes  to 
deal  with  a  bill  Is  In  its  normal  course. 
I  do  not  care  about  a  time  limitation, 
but  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  sending  a 
bill  to  that  committee  when  it  cannot 
timend  it  and  cannot  make  a  recommen- 
dation. 

It  Is  true  that  4  years  ago  there  were 
20  amendments  added,  and  those  amend- 
ments were  adopted  by  the  Senate.    The 


leadership  of  the  Senate  stated  that  the 
committee  had  improved  the  bill  as  a 
result  of  those  hearings. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS  The  Senator  under- 
stands that  he  notified  me  that  this 
question  would  be  raised.  He  did — al- 
though I  was  not  personally  aware  of  It. 
Be  that  as  It  may.  may  I  ask  the  majority 
leader  a  question? 

Mr   MANSFIELD.     Certainly. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  This  is  the  second  time 
the  unanimous-consent  request  has  been 
made.  Yesterday  I  objected  to  It.  and 
today  I  was  preparing  to  object  to  It 
again,  having  thought  about  it  over- 
night, believing  that  it  should  be  ob- 
jected to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Other  Senators 
were  also  prepared  to  object,  but  I 
thought  that  the  issue  should  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  today.  If  possible. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  ask  the  majority 
leader  now  whether  we  may  assume  that 
that  is  'if  and  that  we  do  not  have  to 
assume  that  the  request  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  again,  because  If 
that  Is  the  situation,  we  shall  have  to 
post  sentinels. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  Is  raising  hobgob- 
lins, which  Is  not  his  wont.  I  did  send 
word — I  forget  through  whom  to  notify 
both  Senators  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  so  there  was  no  bad  judgment  in- 
volved, so  far  as  I  knew. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  would  not  charge  that 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  MoRSil,  I  tried  to  notify 
interested  Senators.  I  must  admit  that 
it  was  near  the  last  when  I  notified  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  who  has 
a  vital  Interest  in  this  question.  I  hope 
he  was  notified  In  time. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  submit  this  request 
again  today.  Whether  I  shall  present 
It  In  the  days  ahead.  I  believe  Is  almost 
a  moot  question,  because  what  I  was 
trying  to  do.  In  effect,  was  to  help  Sen- 
ators who  are  In  favor  of  civil  rights  to 
obtain  a  few  more  votes  If  possible,  and 
smooth  down  a  few  feelings,  while  the 
military  procurement  bill  and  the  farm 
bill  on  wheat  and  cotton  were  under  con- 
sideration. I  believe  it  was  a  move  which 
would  have  been  in  favor  of  the  propo- 
nents of  civil  rights,  and  should  have 
been  accepted  by  the  proponents,  but  on 
a  unanimous-consent  request  every  Sen- 
ator can  express  his  views.  Two  Sen- 
ators have  done  so.  And  using  only  a 
little  flexibility,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  should  say  that  the  question  Is  dead. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 
Mr  JAVITS.     In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  said  something  about  the 

civil  rights  proponents 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  did. 
Mr    JAVITS.    These  matters  are  al- 
ways questions  of  l)alance  as  to  whether 
they  do  more  harm  than  good  In  terms 
of  a  given  cause. 

Two  major  sections  of  the  clvU  rights 
bill,  the  section  with  regard  to  fair  em- 
ployment opportimlty  and  the  section 
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with  regard  to  public  accommodations, 
were  fully  considered,  as  separate  bills, 
by  two  other  committees  of  the  Senate. 
The  bills  were  reported  and  are  on  the 
calendar,  and  both  are  important  parts 
of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Nonetheless,  the  majority  leader's  pro- 
posal was  to  send  the  House-passed  civil 
rights  bill  to  yet  another  committee,  be- 
fore which  the  entire  bill  as  introduced 
in  the  Senate  has  been  lying  dormant, 
like  all  previous  civil  rights  bills,  since 
last  summer. 

With  the  best  conscience  in  the  world, 
I  deeply  feel  that  the  balance,  under  this 
particular  unanimous  request,  is  against 
and  not  for  the  civil  rights  proponents. 
I  fully  respect  the  majority  leader.    I 
know  he  would  not  do  anything,  in  deep- 
est conscience,  which  he  felt  would  be 
Improper.    But  there  are  different  points 
of  view.    I  believe  that  Is  the  case  in  this 
instance.      I    thank    the    Senator   from 
Montana,  and  give  him  that  assurance. 
Mr.  RUSSELL  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.   KEATING.     Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Presiding  Officer,  but  I  will 
defer  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wish  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  notifying  me.  as  I  had  In- 
formed him  I  would  have  objected.  I 
flnd  myself,  curiously.  In  agreement  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  never 
thought  I  would  reach  the  point,  in  this 
particular  debate,  where  I  would  be  In 
agreement  with  him  on  anything. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  referring,  of  course,  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land]? 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  correct.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  says  It  is  down- 
grading a  committee  to  shackle  it  by 
sending  It  a  bill  with  these  directions — 
directions,  which  prevent  the  committee 
from  doing  anything  at  all.  If  a  bill  Is 
to  be  sent  to  a  committee,  it  should  be 
sent  with  power  In  the  committee  to  act. 
I  object  to  the  proposal,  on  all  the 
grounds  which  my  colleague.  Senator 
Javits.  has  set  forth  plus  those  stated  by 
the  chairman.  I  am,  therefore,  doubly 
opposed  to  the  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  for  yielding  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
certain  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er made  this  proposal  in  all  sincerity.  I 
did  not  understand  why  he  thought  It 
would  cause  a  great  uprising  in  the 
Senate,  and  that  Senators  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  so-called  civil  rights  bill 
would  support  his  proposal.  If  there 
ever  was  any  kind  of  shadowboxing,  it 
would  be  to  send  a  bill  to  committee  and 
say  to  it.  "You  cannot  make  recommen- 
dations, and  you  cannot  amend  it.  All 
you  can  do  is  to  dip  the  bill  in  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  bring  it  back." 

Something  was  said  about  the  desire 
to  hear  witnesses.  What  kind  of  wit- 
nesses would  come  before  a  committee 
under  circumstances  of  that  kind?  To 
oppose  some  changes  in  the  bill?  To 
point  out  some  infirmities  in  the  bill?  To 
expose  some  hidden  vlcfes  in  the  bill? 


He  might  as  well  get  out  In  his  back- 
yard. Perhaps  some  Senators  are  not 
familiar  with  the  expression  "backyard." 
I  am.  because  I  am  from  the  country. 
He  might  as  well  stick  his  head  out  the 
living  room  window  as  to  come  down  here 
to  testify  before  a  committee  which  could 
not  make  any  recommendation  of  any 
sort  on  a  bill,  and  which  would  have  to 
report  it  back  automatically  to  the  Sen- 
ate. What  witness  would  feel  he  was 
contributing  anything  to  the  welfare  of 
the  country,  whether  the  witness  was  for 
or  against  the  bill,  by  testifying,  when  he 
knew  in  advance  that  the  committee 
could  not  do  anything  about  the  bill? 
He  might  as  well  talk  with  a  doorkeep- 
er, and  air  his  views  on  the  bill  to  him. 
He  would  at  least  get  a  more  attentive 
hearing,  because  committee  members 
would  not  be  very  attentive  or  diligent 
in  their  attendance  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

I  do  not  in  any  way  desire  to  reflect 
on  the  Senator,  but  this  is  a  suggestion 
which  is  not  likely  to  meet  with  any  great 
favor  on  either  side.  I  was  a  little  In- 
trigued with  the  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  two  Senators  from  New  York. 
Yesterday,  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  objected  on  the  ground  that  such 
a  great  and  resounding  victory  had  been 
won  that  nobody  should  be  permitted  to 
discuss  It  further  in  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  His  jimior  colleague,  a 
member  of  the  committee,  today  very 
properly  said  that  the  committee  would 
have  been  shackled  with  the  bill  before 

it- 
Mr.  KEATING.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 
I  yield  to  both  Senators  from  New  York. 
Mr.  KEATING.  Merely  for  clarifica- 
tion. To  my  own  amazement  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  and  with  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  on  the  objection.  I  also 
agree  with  my  colleague  from  New  York. 
This  unanimous-conseni;  request  is  ob- 
jectionable on  all  grounds.  The  bill  is 
on  the  calendar.  Sending  it  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  would  be  a  supreme  tict 
of  supererogation.  Nothing  could  be 
gained  by  it.  We  have  had  that  experi- 
ence before.  So  my  grounds  are  those 
expressed  by  both  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
I  wished  to  have  the  record  clear  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  stands  on  both  objections,  the 
objection  of  his  colleague  from  New  York 
and  that  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
Mr.  KEATING.  Yes. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  must  applaud  the 
majority  leader  for  his  generosity  in  his 
effort  to  try  to  compose  the  situation. 
There  has  been  a  hassle  on  this  question 
today.  I  recognize  the  diversity  of  view- 
point. If  it  is  not  in  violation  of  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  In  the  New  York  prayer  case, 
all  I  wish  to  say  is  "Amen." 

Mr.  RUSSELL  and  Mr.  ALLOTT  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  the  floor. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  suppose  this  pro- 
posal will  resolve  itself  into  a  motion 
at  the  appropriate  time.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  served  notice  that  he 
would  make  a  motion,  after  the  dis- 
cussion on  whether  the  bill  should  be 
taken  up.  If  and  when  the  bill  is  made 
the  unfinished  business,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  stated,  he  would  un- 
dertake to  have  it  committed  to  the 
committee  with  instructions. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 
I  looked  for  him.  but  the  Senator  had 
disappeared.  I  saw  him  rise  earlier  with 
his  colleague. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  Is  no  trapdoor  In 
the  Senate.  I  was  very  much  present. 
Will  the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ad- 
dress a  parliamentary  Inquiry  to  the 
Chair? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  JA"VITS.  Is  It  a  fact  that  a  mo- 
tion to  refer  a  bill  to  a  committee,  with 
or  without  conditions,  may  not  be  made 
until  the  bill  is  actually  the  pending  busi- 
ness, and  may  not  be  made  during  the 
consideration  of  a  motion  to  make  It  the 
pending  business? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  Is  correct. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 
I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  had  Just  said  that. 
I  said  that  when  the  bill  was  made  the 
unfinished  business,  such  a  motion  would 
be  In  order.  I  am  sorry  that  the  Sen- 
ator did  not  do  me  the  honor  of  listen- 
ing to  me.  Perhaps  he  wanted  to  obtain 
the  Information  from  the  real  horse's 
mouth,  the  Parliamentarian. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Yes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  clears  the  mat- 
ter. This  Is  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion. This  Is  another  Illustration  of  a 
great  and  kindly  man.  in  an  effort,  as 
he  says,  to  swell  support  for  the  civil 
rights  movement,  being  rebuffed  from 
both  sides.  I  extend  my  sympathy  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  am  becoming  ac- 
customed to  It. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  When  the  Senator  has 
been  In  the  Senate  as  long  as  I  have  been, 
he  will  develop  a  political  hide  that  Is 
thicker  than  that  of  a  rhinoceros.  If 
mine  were  not  that  thick,  I  would  long 
since  have  succumbed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  might  submit  the  sug- 
gestion that  if  the  bill  could  be  made  the 
pending  business  when  the  committee 
reported  It  to  the  Senate  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time,  so  that  measurable 
progress  might  be  made  in  the  matter, 
some  of  us  might  feel  differently. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  will  take  that  sug- 
gestion under  advisement,  and  I  will  re- 
port to  the  Senate  at  some  later  date. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  At  length. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  this  date,  if 
such  a  proposal  were  made,  I  would  be 
forced  to  object. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  ask  for  the  regular 
order. 
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MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATION— 1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  H  R  9637.  an  act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  fiscal  year  1965  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
naval  vessels,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluations,  for  the 
Armed  Forces  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  435.  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  line  20. 
page  2.  after  the  words  "Air  Force."  it 
IS  proposed  to  strike  out  all  words  down 
through  line  22.  page  2.  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "$3,108,850,000". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  am 
I  correct  in  stating  that  on  the  amend- 
ment the  Senate  is  operating  on  a  lim- 
itation-of-time  basis? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct ;  30  minutes  on  each  side. 

Mr.  McGOVEKN.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  amendment.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr  President.  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity,  first  of 
all,  to  express  my  personal  appreciation 
and  respect  for  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  IMr. 
Russell  I .  His  committee  handles  meas- 
ures which  involve  more  than  half  of  the 
entire  budget  of  the  Federal  Government. 
I  believe  that  both  the  Senate  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  extremely 
fortunate  to  have  that  committee  headed 
by  one  so  able  as  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  We  know  that  he  is  supported 
on  that  committee  by  some  of  the  ablest 
and  wisest  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  per- 
sonally and  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  also  wish  to  pay 
my  respects  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Mr.  McNamara,  and  to  the  military 
leaders  of  our  country,  who  have  given 
us  a  military  defense  system  second  to 
none,  a  defense  system  clearly  superior 
to  any  system  or  combination  of  sys- 
tems anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

I  want  nothing  that  I  say  today  to  be 
interpreted  in  any  way  as  a  reflection 
on  our  defense  leaders  or  on  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
However,  it  is  somewhat  regrettable  that 
we  are  asked  to  make  a  judgment  on  an 
authorization  of  this  size  with  as  little 
time  as  we  have  had  to  study  the  report, 
and  with  no  time  at  all  to  study  the 
hearings  and  the  evidence  on  which  the 
report  is  based  It  is  interesting  that 
several  Senators  held  up  the  considera- 
tion of  the  farm  bill  for  several  days  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  not  had  suffi- 
cient time  to  study  and  properly  ap- 
praise the  committee  report.  That  was 
done  although  we  were  acting  on  a  meas- 
ure— at  least,  so  far  as  the  wheat  pro- 
visions are  concerned — which  has  been 
a  part  of  the  basic  law  of  the  United 
States  for  some  2  years,  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  elaborate  hearings  were 
held,  and  that  several  days  have  elapsed 


since  the  report  first  became  available 
to  Members  of  the  Senate. 

There  are  a  number  of  questions  that 
Senators  might  rai.se  about  the  measure 
now  before  the  Senate. 

Speaking  for  myself.  I  shall  withhold 
all  but  one  of  the  questions  in  my  mind 
until  such  time  as  the  appropriation  bill 
comes  before  the  Senate,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  I  have  not  had  adequate 
time  in  which  to  make  a  proper  appraisal. 
The  amendment  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate relates  to  the  so-called  follow-on 
bomber  that  has  l)e€n  discussed  for  the 
past  2  hours  or  more.  The  amendment 
does  not  speak  to  the  issue  of  whether 
our  defense  forces  ought  to  have  a 
manned  bomber.  That  is  not  the  issue 
that  is  raised  by  the  proposal  now  pend- 
ing. Frankly,  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  ought  to  be  a  new  advanced 
bomber.  If  I  have  any  sentimental  pred- 
ilections, they  would  be  in  support  of 
such  a  development.  I  flew  a  bomber  for 
some  months  during  World  War  II.  and  I 
know  something  about  the  capability  of 
that  military  weapon.  But  we  are  not 
discussing  today  the  virtue  of  the 
manned  bomber  as  compared  with  some 
other  weapons  system.  It  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  we  should  proceed  with  a  study 
of  the  conception,  configuration,  pur- 
pose, and  cost  of  such  a  plane. 

Only  one  question  is  at  stake  in  the 
amendment:  Should  we  add  $52  million 
for  advanced  bomber  studies,  an  amount 
which  goes  l)eyond  the  figure  requested 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  beyond 
the  amount  requested  by  the  President 
in  his  budget? 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson]  will  subsequently  read  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  which 
the  Secretary  has  clearly  gone  on  record 
within  the  past  few  hours  against  the 
addition  of  some  $52  million  to  this  au- 
thorization bill  because  it  goes  beyond 
what  the  Department  of  Defense  feels  It 
needs  or  could  spend  on  studies  relating 
to  the  so-called  follow-on  bomber. 

I  agree  with  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  that  it  is  not 
possible  in  every  case  to  foresee  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  a  proposed  weapons 
system.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the 
studies  that  have  been  requested  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  with  reference  to 
the  new  manned  bomber  is  to  determine 
whether  it  is  wise  to  proceed  with  such 
a  project.  But  one  thing  on  which  I 
think  we  can  agree  is  that  the  best  way 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  waste  or  the 
danger  of  proceeding  with  a  weapons 
system  that  will  later  prove  to  be  im- 
practical is  not  to  move  with  undue 
haste. 

We  have  learned  some  rather  bitter 
lessons  with  reference  to  the  so-called 
RS-70  bomber.  As  I  understand  it,  over 
$1,500  million  has  been  spent  on  that 
airplane,  yet  it  now  appears  that  th»t 
bomber  may  never  become  operational: 
that  the  Air  Force  has  no  real  mission  for 
it;  and  that  in  all  probab  lity  the  RS-7n 
will  be  abandoned,  with  little  or  nothing 
to  show  for  the  $1,500  million  investment. 
I  believe  we  would  all  dislike  to  see 
that  happen  with  reference  to  another 
advanced  bomber.    We  are  not  appeal- 


ing, in  this  amendment,  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  studies  concerning  the  possibility 
of  another  new  advanced  bomber.  We 
are  asking  that  the  amount  be  held  at 
the  prudent  and  reasonable  level  request- 
ed by  Secretary  McNamara  and  included 
in  President  Johnson's  budget.  The  first 
time,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  the  need  for 
any  additional  funds  was  mentioned  was 
during  the  appearance  of  General  Le- 
May  of  the  Air  Force  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  The  gen- 
eral there  stated  that  it  might  be  useful 
to  have  funds  that  went  beyond  those 
requested  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  administration.  But  as  four  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Aimed  Serv- 
ices Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  put  it: 

Frankly.  It  Is  not  at  all  clear  to  us  Ju«t 
what  the  $52  million  Is  to  be  spent  for.  and 
there  is  nothing  in  either  the  committee  re- 
f)ort  or  the  testimony  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion. Presumably  the  money  Is  to  be  used 
to  develop  and  acquire  long  leadtlmes  In 
avionics  and  engines.  But  we  find  It  hard 
to  see  how  funds  could  be  wisely  or  eco- 
nomically spent  on  supporting  equipment 
for  an  aircraft  whose  full  configuration  and 
mUslon  have  not  yet  been  clearly  defined. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  states  the  ob- 
jection to  the  proposed  increase  in  funds 
quite  well.  The  same  Members  of  the 
other  body  said: 

We  must  be  especially  careful  to  guard 
ourselves  against  the  temptation  of  build- 
ing new  aircraft  •  •  •  before  we  know  how 
a  particular  system  will  be  used  and  pre- 
cisely how  it  win  be  Integrated  with  the 
ballistic  missile  force  on  which  we  are  now 
concentrating  so  much  of  our  effort  and  sub- 
stance. 

I  have  said  that  the  issue  is  not  wheth- 
er we  need  a  new  manned  bomber,  but 
simply  the  speed  with  which  we  rush 
into  that  project.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that,  while  we  have  had  some  refer- 
enced in  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  our 
B-52's  and  B-58's  may  be  worn  out  by 
1970,  my  information  is  that  Boeing  707 
jets  now  in  operation  for  commercial 
purposes  have  already  flown  more  than 
twice  as  many  hours  as  any  of  our  B-52's 
will  have  flown  by  the  year  1970.  I  do 
not  desire  to  enter  into  this  argument  as 
a  major  part  of  our  contention  for  this 
amendment,  because  we  are  not  ques- 
tioning the  need,  the  desirability,  or  any 
other  aspect  of  the  manned  bomber.  It 
is  merely  a  question  of  whether  we  are 
going  back  to  the  amount  which  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  says  is  adequate  to 
make  those  studies  which  it  can  complete 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year,  or  whether  we 
shall  force  $52  million  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  which  it  says  it  does  not 
want  and  cannot  spend  efficiently  for 
studies  on  the  new  manned  bomber.  As 
I  see  it.  that  is  the  case  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson],  for  such  time  as 
he  may  wish  to  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
wish  to  endorse  the  observation  made  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovERNl  concerning  the  effort  and 
the  work  of  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
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Services  Committee  and  its  other  ftiem- 
bers. 

Yesterday,  my  remarks  in  some  detail 
concerning  this  amendment  and  this  bill 
were  entered  in  the  Record:  so  at  this 
time  I  do  not  intend  to  repeat  those 
arguments.  However,  I  wish  to  make 
one  or  two  points. 

First.  This  is  the  largest  authorization 
bill  ever  to  come  before  thfe  Congress — 
a  bill  authorizing  the  appropriation  of 
$17  billion.  The  testimony  in  regard  to 
the  bill  has  not  yet  been  printed.  I 
understand  that  the  classified  testimony 
has  not  been  separated  from  the  unclas- 
sified testimony.  There  is  no  conceiv- 
able way,  therefore,  by  which  any  Sen- 
ator who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  can  make  an  inde- 
pendent judgment  of  any  kind  in  con- 
nection with  any  item  in  the  bill,  because 
he  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
the  testimony. 

I  am  pleased  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
quality  of  the  work  done  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Committee; 
it  has  had  the  opportunity — which  no 
other  Senator  has  had — to  hear  the  testi- 
mony, to  read  it.  and  to  discuss  it.  So 
the  committee  members  have  been  able 
to  make  up  their  own  minds  and  make 
their  own  independent  judgments  as  to 
whether  every  authorization  item  in  the 
bill  is  justified. 

However,  I  cannot  reach  such  an  in- 
dependent judgment,  and  neither  can 
any  other  Senator  who  is  not  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I 
certainly  am  not  prepared  to  delegate 
iny  right  to  form  my  own  opinion  to 
some  other  Fenator,  even  though  he  may 
be  more  qualified  in  this  field  than  I  api 

I  understand  the  desire  to  have  the  bill 
passed  very  quickly,  because  as  we  are 
told,  the  House  cannot  deal  with  the  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  Dep-^rtment  of 
Defense  until  the  authorization  bill  is 
enacted.  Howe"er,  it  seems  strange  to 
me  that  this  rule  and  practice  does  not 
seem  to  apply  to  other  authori-^ation 
measures.  When  the  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill  was  before  us.  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  fMr.  Mo^seI 
spent  approximately  2'2  or  3  weeks  in 
proposing  and  debating  reiuct'ons  in 
various  items  contained  in  that  bill. 
That  authorization  bill  proposed  an  ex- 
penditure of  about  $4  billion — some  $13 
billion  less  than  this  bill.  What  is  there 
about  this  $17  billion  authorization  bill 
for  military  procurement  that  is  so  sue- 
cial  as  to  induce  Senators  to  forgo  the 
exercise  of  their  independent  judgment 
and  their  responsibility  to  evaluate  the 
provisions  of  the  bilP 

As  I  have  said.  I  have  no  way  to  make 
an  independent  judgment  in  regard  to 
the  bill.  However.  I  did  the  best  I  could : 
I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
asked  him  for  his  judgment  about  this 
particular  authorization  for  a  bomber. 
As  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr. 
McGOVERN]  said,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  are  opposed  to  the  proposed  addi- 
tional $52  million  authorization.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  wrote  me  a  letter, 
which  is  dated  yesterday.  The  pertinent 
paragraph  of  the  letter  has  been  dupli- 


cated, and  has  been  placed  on  the  desk 
of  each  Senator.  In  that  paragraph,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  wrote  as  follows: 

I  believe  the  $5  million  programed  in 
the  fiscal  year  ir65  budget  submission 
presently  before  the  Congress  for  follow- on 
bomber  studies  Is  all  that  Is  now  Justified 
and  that  fuhdlng  of  a  new  development  pro- 
gram is  premature  at  this  time. 

I  ask  Senators  to  note  particularly 
the  following  sentence: 

Should  the  Air  Force  provide  a  satisfac- 
tory concept  of  operation  and  a  convincing 
comparison  of  both  their  proposed  aircraft 
with  available  alternatives,  and  should  a 
specific  plan  for  development  be  submitted 
(which  has  not  been  done),  then  I  would 
be  willing  to  consider  reallocating  funds  for 
that  pvirpose. 

Mr.  President,  does  not  that  answer 
every  issue  raised  by  the  proponents  of 
the  proposed  additional  $52  million  au- 
thorization? Once  they  prove,  if  they 
can,  what  they  would  use  it  for,  and  why, 
he  will  support  a  reallocation  of  the  nec- 
essary funds  if  it  is  a  feasible  project. 

I  also  wrote  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen.  Maxwell  D. 
Taylor.  He  replied,  under  date  of  yes- 
terday, as  follows: 

I  am  replying  to  your  letter  of  February 
21,  In  which  you  present  several  questions 
regarding  the  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  concerning  study  and  devel- 
opment of  an  advanced  strategic  manned 
system. 

Since  Secretary  McNamara  Is  responding 
to  these  same  questions,  among  others,  I 
refer  you  to  his  reply  which  I  read  and  In 
which  I  concur. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
read  the  testimony  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  justification  of 
the  request;  neither  have  I  been  able  to 
read  the  testimony  against  it  by  Sec- 
retary McNamara.  It  is  not  yet  printed 
and  available.  But  based  upon  the  in- 
formation I  have,  and  based  upon  the 
assurance  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
that  once  the  Air  Force  is  able  to  tell 
him  what  it  would  do  with  the  requested 
additional  amount,  and  if  it  is  justifiable, 
he  Will  be  willing  to  consider  reallocat- 
ing funds  for  that  purpose,  I  shall  vote 
for  the  amendment  to  strike  out  of  the 
bill  this  authorization  item. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  the  time  avail- 
able to  me. 

'  Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  m  nutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  respond  to  the  implication  and  the  in- 
nuendo that  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
was  attempting  to  rush  unduly  the  action 
of  the  Senate  on  the  bill,  or  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  has  made  a  practice 
of  attempting  to  have  the  Senate  pass 
bills  of  this  sort  without  giving  them 
adequate  consideration. 

If  any  Member  of  the  Senate  believes 
in  free,  full,  and  adequate  debate,  cer- 
tainly that  Member  is  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  have  the  present 
unanimous-consent  agreement  rescinded 
immediately,  so  as  to  give  Senators  all 


the  time  they  may  wish  to  present  their 
views  on  the  pending  bill. 

It  is  true  that  the  bill  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate  before  the  hearings  on 
the  bill  were  printed.  That  is  not  a  good 
practice,  and  I  do  not  approve  of  it. 
However,  that  was  done  in  order  to  en- 
able the  leadership  to  have  the  Senate 
consider  this  bill  before  the  Senate  began 
long  debate  on  the  so-called  civil  rights 
program. 

However.  I  am  willing  to  have  the  bill 
laid  aside  now.  If  I  had  been  inclined 
to  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  this  situ- 
ation in  connection  with  the  so-called 
civil  rights  bill.  I  would  have  favored  long 
delay.  However,  that  is  not  my  position. 
On  the  Other  hand,  if  any  Senator 
wishes  to  have  further  time  for  debate  on 
this  bill,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  support 
such  a  request.  If  I  am  taken  out  of  here 
in  a  box,  or  as  a  result  of  an  uprising  by 
the  people  of  Georgia,  I  would  like  to  be 
remembered  as  a  Senator  who  favored 
the  maintenance  of  the  privileges  that 
cause  the  Senate  to  be  the  last  legislative 
body  on  earth  in  which  free  and  un- 
limited debate  is  preserved. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Neither  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  nor  I 
wish  to  cast  any  reflection  on  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia,  because  we  understand 
the  parliamentary  situation  which 
brought  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate ahead  of  the  civil  rights  bill,  and  we 
also  understand  the  necessity  for  quick 
action  on  the  farm  bill. 

But  we  are  suggesting  that  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion dictated  the  consideration  of  this 
bill  today.  A  short  time  ago  I  stated  that 
I  wished  o  serve  notice  that  I  hope  a 
similar  procedure  is  not  followed  in  con- 
nection with  the  appropriation  bill,  be- 
cause we  may  have  some  amendments 
which  we  may  wish  to  offer  at  that  time. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
that  however  much  I  may  disagree  with 
his  amendments  or  however  much  I  may 
disapprove  of  his  argument,  nevertheless, 
when  the  appropriation  bill  for  this  func- 
tion reaches  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I 
shall  stand  ready  and  willing — as  I  do 
now,  in  connection  with  the  pending  au- 
thorization bill— to  have  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  have  full  opportunity 
to  offer  his  amendments  and  to  speak  on 
them  for  as  long  as  he  may  desire,  be- 
cause again  I  emphasize  my  conviction 
that  whenever  the  ooportunity  to  offer 
amendments  in  the  Senate  is  curtailed, 
or  w^henever  the  opportunity  for  full  and 
free  debate  in  the  Senate  is  curtailed,  this 
body  will  no  longer  be  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

When  we  curtail  the  right  of  amend- 
ment, and  when  we  curtail  the  right  of 
debate  in  the  Senate,  this  body  will  no 
longer  be  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  These  are  the  two  characteristics 
that  differentiate  this  body  from  all 
others.  First,  there  is  freedom  of 
amendment.  A  Senator  may  offer  any 
amendment  he  desires  to  offer.  Second, 
there  is  freedom  of  debate.  A  Senator 
may  speak  his  piece.    I  do  not  wish  to 
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have,an  implication  left  that  I  have  done 
anything  that  could  in  any  way  be  con- 
strued as  impinging  upon  the  right  of 
any  Senator  to  speak  as  long  as  he 
desires.  \ 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  or  two? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senate  is  operat- 
ing under  a  time  limitation  now.  I  have 
already  received  requests  by  Senators 
for  more  time  than  I  now  have  at  my 
disposal  I  yiell  10  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas. 

MISSILE  OEPENDABn-ITT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  the  question  of 
missiles,  and  accuracy,  and  reliability, 
and  dependability. 

The  debate  on  this  question  long  has 
been  joined  by  military  scientists  and  dis- 
armament enthusiasts.  This  matter  has 
been  thoroughly  a  red  in  this  Chamber 
as  recently  as  the  exhaustive  considera- 
tion of  the  Moscow  test  ban  treaty.  And. 
as  everyone  knows,  the  matter  has  been 
more  recently  raised  by  our  colleague, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Arizona,  and 
the  Se:retary  of  Defense. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  new 
debate — even  though  some  of  the  press 
has  so  interpreted  it  for  its  readers  and 
viewers.  The  missile  question  is  not 
worrying  only  one  or  two  men — although 
some  editorial  cartoonists  choose  to  con- 
vey that  Impression  to  their  readers. 
The  missile  question  is  not  a  simple  mat- 
ter— although  some  commentators  label 
the  debaters  as  simple  men. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  degree  to 
which  America  depends  upon  its  missiles 
is  not  simple,  but  crucial.  The  degree 
to  which  American  survival  is  bound  up 
in  this  debate  makes  this  discussion  one 
of  the  most  vital — one  of  the  most  com- 
plex—issues in  U.S.  policy  both  foreign 
and  domestic.  This  is  a  question  to 
which  Congressmen  can  well  address 
their  attention.  This  is  a  question  about 
which  every  American  should  be  con- 
cerned. 

What  are  the  particulars  of  the  mis- 
sile debate? 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  that  the 
current  administration  has  apparently 
decided  to  depend  entirely  upon  missiles 
to  protect  America.  It  has  embraced  a 
"uniweapon"  concept  that  totally  de- 
parts from  all  the  lessons  of  military 
history.  It  acts  as  if  Americans  should 
accept  such  a  radical  plunge  with 
obedience  and  with  silence.  Everyone 
with  the  audacity  to  challenge  the  ad- 
ministratlons  dependence  on  missiles 
alone  has  been  duly  chastized  in  public 
But  the  administration  cannot  expect 
silence  from  concerned  Americans.  The 
administration  wants  to  depend  solely 
upon  missiles,  and  we  have  a  right  to 
queston  the  wisdom  of  that  dependency. 
We  have  a  right  to  question  it  before  our 
manned  air  force  is  completely  phased 
out. 

Let  us  address  ourselves  first  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  missiles  them- 
selves. Are  they  as  good  as  Americans 
have  been  led  to  believe"'  Perhaps.  Are 
they  alone  sufficient  to  protect  America? 
Absolutely  not. 

The  missiles  upon  which  Americans 
are  asked  to  place  total  reliance  offer 


nowhere  near  total  reliance  in  return. 
At  best,  the  reliability  of  missiles  in  get- 
ting from  launching  pad  to  wartime  tar- 
get is  about  70  percent.  For  100-percent 
dependency  Americans  would  get  from 
missiles  a  3t)-percent  shortchange. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this 
shortchanging. 

First,  our  missiles  are  largely  un- 
proven  for  emergency  use  In  war.  The 
United  States  never  has  fired  any  of  its 
Minuteman  intercontinental  missiles 
bearing  a  nuclear  warhead.  Authority 
for  such  a  firing  has  been  requested  by 
the  military  and  refused  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

It  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  Mos- 
cow test  ban  treaty  effectively  "froze" 
the  legal  right  of  the  United  States  In 
this  regard.  We  now  have  signed  away 
our  chance  to  test  our  nuclear-tipped 
missiles.  The  Soviet  Union,  of  course, 
has  conducted  such  tests. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is,  that  the 
only  nuclear-armed  missile  the  United 
States  ever  has  fired  Is  a  Polaris  sub- 
marine missile.  That  one  worked  fine 
under  the  careful  test  conditions  in- 
volved. 

Missile  champions  assure  Americans 
that  the  missiles  will  work  In  a  war 
emergency.  But.  they  likewise  ask 
Americans  to  depend  upon  unproven 
missiles. 

A  second  and  very  serious  question 
being  raised  about  our  missiles  concerns 
the  effects  upon  them  and  their  sites  by 
a  Soviet  first-stnke  attack 

Although  the  administration  remains 
confident  that  the  United  States  can  ac- 
cept a  damaging  attack  and  still  re- 
taliate, many  experts  heard  during  the 
test  ban  hearings  are  Increasingly  con- 
cerned over  the  massive  overpressures 
and  the  electromagnetic  pulse  that  could 
be  created  by  the  huge  Soviet  bombs. 

It  is  possible  that  the  overpressures 
would  damage  or  destroy  the  hardened 
sites  in  which  our  missiles  are  poised. 
It  is  possible  that  the  massive  release 
of  electric  energy  from  the  Soviet  super- 
bomb would  fuse  wires  and  circuits,  thus 
crippling  our  retaliatory  force.  These 
things  we  don't  know  since  under  the 
test  ban  treaty  we  have  given  up  the 
chance  to  test  a  superbomb.  The  Reds 
have  tested  one. 

This  same  electromagnetic  pulse  could 
operate  as  a  defense  mechanism  for  the 
Soviets.  A  superbomb  exploded  in  space 
amidst  a  flight  of  American  missiles 
might  effectively  neutralize  our  missiles 
before  they  reached  Red  targets. 

And  this  brings  up  the  anti-missile- 
missile  question.  Suppose  the  Russians 
develop  an  effective  ABM.  How  much 
then  could  Americans  depend  upon  a 
one-weapon  deterrent  composed  solely 
of  missiles? 

The  matter  boils  down  to  this:  Our 
missiles  are  untested  with  nuclear  war- 
heads; the  warheads  are  untested  in 
flight;  our  hardened  missile  sites  are  un- 
tested under  the  conditions  they  would 
face  in  war:  failure  of  a  single  part  can 
kill  a  missile  since  infl'ght  repair  is  not 
possible;  failure  on  the  part  of  a  single 
man  can  kill  a  missile  since  no  human 
brain  is  along  on  the  flight  to  correct 
errors;  a  missile  once  flred  cannot  be 
recalled. 


That  record  does  not  justify  reliance 
on  one  weapons  system  to  secure  the  na- 
tional defense. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  has 
admitted  that  there  are  "uncertainties" 
in  the  design  of  our  missile  silos.  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staff  General  LeMay  has 
said  of  missiles: 

We  are  never  going  to  know  with  the  same 
degree  oi  assurance  we  liave  on  the  manned 
systems  what  our  reliability  factor  on  the 
missiles  actually  Is  because  •  •  •  the  actual 
number  of  firings  that  we  will  be  able  to 
make  Is  going  to  be  relatively  small.  In  ad- 
dition, when  we  do  fire  them,  we  are  not 
really  firing  them  under  opsratlonal  condi- 
tions because  we  cr^nnot  Are  from  the  actual 
wartime  position  of  the  missiles. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  there  Is  consider- 
able concern  about  the  trend  toward  sin- 
gle dependence  upon  missiles.  There  are 
widespread  questions  about  the  wisdom 
of  that  policy — even  though  the  press  has 
ignored  the  width  and  depth  of  expressed 
concern. 

And  what  next? 

Well,  already  the  United  States  has  of- 
fered to  freeze  missiles  where  they  are. 
If  the  Russians  will  do  likewise.  Even 
with  the  serious  questions  remaining 
about  the  dependability  of  missiles,  we 
are  proposing  that  we  freeze  them  In 
the  present  state  of  underdeveloped  ob- 
solescence. 

In  other  words,  not  only  does  the  ad- 
ministration propose  to  make  America 
utterly  dependent  upon  a  single,  un- 
proven weapons  system,  but  it  also  pro- 
poses to  halt  Improvement  of  that  single, 
unproven  system. 

Surely.  Americans  have  a  right  to  ques- 
tion in  public  the  wisdom  of  such  poli- 
cies. 

However.  Mr.  President,  even  In  the 
face  of  the  questions  about  the  ability  and 
worth  of  American  missiles,  I  feel  that 
the  real  Issue  never  has  been  stated  In  the 
public  press 

The  press  has  commented  at  length 
about  missile  accuracy,  but  accuracy  is 
not  the  principal  issue.  And  the  press 
has  preached  at  length  about  percentages 
of  missile  reliability,  but  reliability  Is  not 
the  principal  issue. 

Missiles  never  will  be  shot  Into  pickle 
barrels  and  neither  will  100  percent  of 
them  ever  lift  off.  reach  the  target  and 
explode.  Perfection  applies  to  nothing 
in  this  world — Including  missiles  and 
planes. 

Yet,  the  great  hue  and  cry  from  the 
press  recently  has  been  predicated  upon 
the  impression  that  dependability  is 
equal  to  and  synonymous  with  accuracy 
and  with  reliability.  In  fact,  accuracy 
and  reliability  are  only  parts  of  what 
makes  up  final  dependability. 

The  administration  says  we  can  de- 
pend upon  our  missiles  alone.  It  has  no 
plans  for  continuing  a  manned  strategic 
air  force  over  the  long  pull. 

I  say  we  cannot  depend  upon  missiles 
alone. 

Missiles  alone  will  not  do  what  we 
want  done. 

In  my  view,  those  who  would  have  the 
American  people  depend  upon  missiles  to 
defend  liberty  and  life  are  simply  talk- 
ing about  the  wrong  problem.  They,  in 
their  protestatioris  about  overkill,  ignore 
the  primary  goal. 
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Mr.  President,  the  primary  task  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  is  not  to  destroy  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  primary  task  of  U.S. 
armed  might  is  to  protect  and  to  save 
American  lives  and  liberties. 

Static  missiles  cannot  do  that.  If 
Americans  depend  upon  missiles  alone, 
then  they  invite  defeat. 

To  provide  us  with  necessary  protec- 
tion, we  must  target  our  weapons  against 
the  Soviet's  aerospace  weapons  which 
have  the  capability  of  striking  us.  We 
must  place  our  dependence  only  upon  a 
strategic  force  that  can  meet  our  goal — 
protection  and  liberty. 

I  believe  the  strategic  force  must  have 
several  vital  characteristics  before  we 
can  depend  upon  it. 

First.  It  must  be  adequate  in  quantity 
and  in  quality  to  execute  its  mission — 
even  after  sustaining  an  initial  attack  by 
the  enemy.  And  we  do  not  know 
whether  our  untested  missiles  are  good 
enough. 

Second.  It  must  be  accurate — that  is. 
capable  of  striking  a  range  of  targets 
with  precision.  We  never  have  tested 
the  accuracy  of  missiles  with  nuclear 
warheads. 

Third.  Our  deterrent  force  must  be 
survivable  to  prevent  its  being  destroyed 
in  a  surprise  attack.  Even  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  is  uncertain  about  the  sur- 
vivability of  our  untested  missile  silos. 
And  we  know  next  to  nothing  about  elec- 
tromagnetic pulse. 

Fourth.  To  be  dependable,  our  strate- 
gic force  must  be  flexible — that  Is.  it 
must  be  capable  of  attacking  all  types 
of  targets  under  varying  conditions. 
Strategic  missiles  are  of  little  use  in  at- 
tacking targets  during  limited  wars. 
They  are  of  no  use  at  all  in  defending 
liberty  in  the  current  rash  of  guerrilla 
actions  being  mounted  by  the  Commu- 
nists. 

Fifth.  A  strategic  force  must  be  con- 
trollable and  responsive  at  all  times  to 
national  policy  decisions.  Missiles  are 
out  of  control  the  instant  the  button  Is 
pushed.  They  cannot  be  diverted  or  re- 
called. Nothing  is  more  uncontrollable 
than  missile  warfare. 

If  we  review  these  dependency  charac- 
teristics, we  quickly  realize  that  no  one 
system  of  weapons  ever  can  provide — in 
the  degree  necessary — all  of  the  charac- 
teristics required.  Americans  cannot  de- 
pend upon  one  weapon  to  be  finally  ade- 
quate, accurate,  survivable.  flexible,  and 
controllable. 
To  so  depend  would  be  folly. 
There  simply  is  not  and  never  will  be 
a  single  perfect  weapons  system  that  is 
utterly  dependable  to  provide  everything 
we  need.  Therefore,  we  must  continue  to 
mix  our  weapons  systems. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
need  for  modern,  effective  ballistic  mis- 
sile systems  as  a  vital  element  of  the 
mixed  force.  Missiles  can  provide  quick 
time-to-target  delivery  capability  which 
is  essential  to  attack  certain  targets. 
Their  accuracy,  flexibility,  and  surviv- 
ability can  be  improved  In  coming 
years — unless     their     development     Is 

frozen.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEH.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest 2  additional  minutes. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Tpxss 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER,  The  United  States  has 
and  can  continue  to  develop  a  missile 
force  second  to  none.  But  It  is  not  a 
force  upon  which  Americans  can  depend 
to  solve  all  problems  and  meet  all  na- 
tional goals. 

Manned  aircraft  give  our  strategic 
aerospace  force  its  highest  measure  of 
controllability  and  flexibility— the  ca- 
pability to  respond  to  a  wide  variety  of 
unforeseen  and  rapidly  changing  cir- 
cumstances. 

Manned  aircraft  can'  hunt  out  and 
destroy  targets  that  cannot  be  located 
precisely  in  advancje.  They  can  be  re- 
cycled in  sustained  operations.  They 
can  react  immediately  to  redirection,  ex- 
ploit fleeting  advantages,  and  execute  a 
broad  range  of  missions.  They  offer  the 
vital  power  of  human  observations  and 
evaluations. 

And  finally,  the  very  presence  of  the 
manned  aircraft  in  the  overall  force,  side 
by  side  with  ballistic  missiles,  compounds 
manyfold  the  offensive  and  defensive 
problems  of  the  enemy. 

The  question  is  not  which  system  Is 
better — missiles  or  aircraft.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  upon  which  system  to  place 
dependence.  The  thing  to  be  recognized 
is  that  they  are  complementary  and 
lend  dependability  to  each  other. 

Together  missiles  and  manned  aircraft 
can  be  depended  upon  by  Americans  to 
carry  out  our  counterforce  strategy. 

To  preserve  acceptable  dependability, 
we  must  reverse  current  one-weapon 
policy  and  develop  and  produce  a  new 
manned  strategic  aircraft. 

The  B-47's  are  now  phasing  out  of  our 
aircraft  Inventory.  The  B-52  has  been 
with  us  for  10  years.  The  B-58  force  Is 
small  and  aging.  The  facts  of  life  are 
that  the  aircraft  presently  on  hand  can- 
not adequately  complement  our  missile 
force  indefinitely. 

I  have  urged  the  administration  to  get 
on  with  development  of  a  new  strategic 
aircraft.  Without  It  we  carmot  depend 
on  our  strategic  deterrent.  With  It  we 
could. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  obvious  that  many 
In  the  American  press  and  American 
public  have  not  realized  that  there  has 
been  a  calculated  shift  in  our  basic  de- 
fense policy.  What  we  have  done.  In  the 
face  of  Increasing  Soviet  competence  In 
the  nuclear  field.  Is  to  shift  from  a  mas- 
sive retaliation  policy  aimed  at  wiping 
out  Soviet  cities  and  deterring  war  by 
that  threat.  We  have  shifted  to  a 
counterforce  strategy  aimed  at  destroy- 
ing first  the  enemy  armed  forces  and 
thus  rendering  them  incapable  of  de- 
stroying us. 

Counterforce  is  a  much  more  com- 
plex strategy,  requiring  much  more 
sophisticated  weapons  systems  to  make 
our  strategy  dependable.  Hitting  mili- 
tary targets  that  are  numerous  and  pro- 
tected is  far  more  difficult  than  hitting 
population  centers  that  are  relatively 
few  and  vulnerable. 

Our  counterforce  strategy  requires  a 
complicated  and  continued  effort  to  ac- 


quire and  evaluate  targets.  It  also  re- 
quires a  strategic  aerospace  force  flexible 
enough  to  attack  all  selected  targets  un- 
der varying  conditions 

Thus,  our  overall  goal  Is  protection  of 
American  life  and  liberty,  and  our  care- 
fully chosen  strategy  toward  this  goal  Is 
application  of  counterforce.  What  we 
want  to  do  is  to  destroy  enemy  military 
forces. 

If,  then,  our  strategic  force  Is  to  be 
dependable,  it  must  be  able  to  destroy 
enemy  military  force.  We  cannot  de- 
pend upon  missiles  alone  to  do  that. 
We  need  also  manned  aircraft  of  new 
and  advanced  design. 

Therefore,  I  question  the  dependabil- 
ity of  our  missile  force  alone  to  do  what 
we  require  be  done  In  this  decade  for  the 
defense  of  the  free  world. 

There  are  technical  questions  about 
the  missile  force's  survivability  and  ca- 
pacity to  reach  the  target.  There  are 
control  questions  about  Its  flexibility  and 
recall  or  retargeting.  There  are  tactical 
questions  about  its  inability  to  deter 
limited  guerrilla  war. 

More  important,  there  is  serious  ques- 
tion within  the  military  community 
about  the  ability  of  missiles  alone  to  Im- 
plement American  strategy  In  the  space 
age. 

Mr.  President,  the  freedom  of  the 
world  depends  upon  America.  To  de- 
fend and  protect  freedom.  America  must 
not  depend  upon  missiles  alone.  The 
stakes  are  too  high ;  the  dependability  too 
uncertain. 

Let  the  American  press,  therefore, 
soberly  consider  this  question  Instead  of 
leaping  to  ridicule  those  who  raise  the 
question.  Let  administration  spokes- 
men admit  the  gravity  of  the  problem  In- 
stead of  piously  claiming  that  reality 
does  not  exist. 

Let  Americans  patiently  examine  the 
strategy  of  liberty. 

Let  us  all  reasonably  decide  just  how 
much  we  can  depend  upon  Intercon- 
tinental missiles  to  do  what  we  want 

done. 
Let  us  depend  upon  discussion,  not 

upon  dictation. 

The  peace  and  security  of  the  free 
world  demand  it. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  who  Is  an  expert  In  the 
field  of  aviation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for  his 
compliment. 

Pew  people  realize  the  tragic  state  of 
obsolescence  of  the  manned  bomber  in 
our  Air  Force.  If  they  could  see  the  air- 
craft we  now  rely  upon  to  carry  out  the 
massive  raids  with  thermonuclear  weap- 
ons, in  the  event  it  is  necessary  to  use 
them,  if  they  could  see  the  old  B-47,  the 
gallant  old  plane  being  phased  out  most 
rapidly  as  it  becomes  too  expensive  to 
maintain,  if  they  could  see  the  B-52  with 
its  wings  drooping  on  various  airfields 
of  the  Air  Force,  and  the  difficult  fixes 
put  on  them  to  make  them  airworthy  and 
to  give  them  still  a  tenuous  place  In  our 
first  line  of  defense,  If  they  could  realize 
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that  the  B-58.  our  latest  bomber,  is  out 
of  production,  if  they  rcaUzed  that  the 
B-47  and  the  B-52  were  designed  more 
than  12  years  ago  and  that  something 
massive  must  have  been  learned  In  the 
state  of  the  art  since  then,  and  if  they 
realized  the  competent  use  that  could 
be  made  of  aircraft  designs  to  produce 
planes  which  can  carry  the  weapons  of 
our  arsenal  to  the  enemy.  I  think  they 
would  agree  it  is  time,  in  1964.  to  exer- 
cise the  talents  and  the  best  brains  of 
American  aircraft  designers  to  produce 
a  weapon  capable  of  being  effectively 
used,  whether  in  all-out  nuclear  war  or 
in  limited  war.  or  almost  any  type  of  war 
we  might  have. 

In  devising  the  concept  of  the  aircraft, 
time  is  of  the  essence.  We  are  not  ask- 
ing for  billions  of  dollars  After  hearing 
the  testimony  taken  in  combined  hear- 
ings before  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, certainly  the  amount  requested  to 
develop  the  airplane  should  be  granted. 
Certainly,  after  all  these  years  of  not 
having  designed  a  bomber,  it  is  high  time 
to  see  what  American  ingenuity  can  do 
to  develop  an  offensive  weapon.  This  is 
simple  self-protection. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr  Mc- 
Namara.  is  quoted  as  saying.  "Should 
the  Air  Force  provide  a  satisfactory  con- 
cept of  operation  and  a  convincing  com- 
parison of  both  their  proposed  aircraft 
with  available  alternatives,  and  should  a 
specific  plan  for  development  be  sub- 
mitted." then  he  would  be  willing  to  con- 
sider reallocating  funds  for  Ihat  purpose. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
1  more  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  requirement 
of  the  Secretary  cannot  be  met  unless 
plans  are  first  made,  because  there  must 
be  some  paper  with  designs  on  it.  We 
have  seen  the  committee  cut  more  than 
$190  million  from  research  and  develop- 
ment and  engineering  funds  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Now,  with  the  $52 
million  placed  in  the  bill  for  the  design 
of  this  aircraft,  we  will  still  be  below  the 
-^  budget  Certainly  we  need  flexibility  In 
view  of  the  threat  we  face. 

Reliable  as  the  missiles  are — and  they 
are  reliable — they  cannot  and  should  not 
supplant  the  man  in  the  aircraft,  who 
will  be  most  capable  of  controlling  the 
airspace  over  land  or  sea- 
Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona 

I  Mr    GOLDWATER  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  oppose  the  amendment,  for  the 
following  reasons,  among  others: 

I  have  heard  that  the  Secretary  wrote 
a  letter  stating  that  if  the  Air  Force 
would  provide  studies,  he  would  be  g.ad 
to  consider  them  About  a  year  ago,  the 
Air  Force  was  requested  to  make  studies 
and  the  studies  have  been  provided  to 
the    Secretary    of    Defense,    who    has 


turned    them    down,    as   I    understand 
Further    study    has    been    requested. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  is  constantly  making  stud- 
ies and  studying  concepts.  There  is  no 
force  that  we  have  that  has  exercised 
study  more  than  has  the  Strategic  Air 
Command.  They  are  constantly  study- 
int:  new  concepts,  including  takeoff,  elec- 
tronic counlermeasures.  and  everything 
else 

What  the  Air  Force  is  asking  an  op- 
portunity to  do  is  to  have  new.  advanced 
design  concepts  that  have  been  learned 
from  the  B-52. 

I  have  been  asked,  as  I  have  traveled 
around  the  country,  whether  the  B-52 
was  tested  under  war  conditions.  The 
answer,  obviously.  Is  that  it  has  not  been 
But  we  are  not  discussing  something 
new.  We  are  talking  about  a  weapons 
system  that  has  been  tested  in  four 
wars.  It  has  been  the  strongest  weap- 
onry that  this  or  any  other  country  has 
ever  developed  All  we  are  asking  Is  that 
the  Air  Force  be  provided  with  funds  for 
testing  concepts  which  to  some  extent 
have  been  tested  by  the  B--47.  the  B-52. 
and  the  B-58.  These  are  hi.ch-level  at- 
tack bombers.  Now  the  emphasis  is  on 
low-level  attack  and.  in  fact,  a  combina- 
tion called  high-low. 

In  my  judgment  the  greatest  capability 
would  have  been  provided  by  the  Sky- 
bolt,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  It  would  be  capable,  at 
high  or  low  altitudes,  at  high  speed,  of 
launching  a  missile  of  adequate  size  at 
target  and  then  taking  evasive  action  be- 
fore It  hit  the  target.  Added  to  that 
capability  would  have  been  the  ability  of 
mans  eyes  and  brains  to  work  together. 
Our  missiles  are  good,  and  I  have  no 
question  about  that,  but  I  have  very 
strong  doubt  about  their  reliability,  and 
I  doubt  the  Secretary's  statement  in  that 
connection  But  we  do  not  know  all  we 
need  to  know  about  targets  I  would 
rather  rely  upon  a  pair  of  eyes  and  on 
brains,  once  the  plane  got  over  the 
longitude  and  latitude,  to  enable  the  pilot 
to  see  a  target  and  drop  the  weapon  on 
It.  because  it  does  not  make  sense  mere- 
ly to  blow  a  great  big  hole  In  Russian 
soil.    The  object  Is  to  hit  something. 

Even  missiles  with  their  accuracy  are 
aimed  at  targets  and  they  can  get  off. 
They  can  survive  the  nuclear  effects 
which  they  are  bound  to  have  passed 
through.  They  will  get  to  the  target, 
but  we  are  not  too  sure  about  the  target- 
ing with  the  inadequate  knowledge  we 
possess  of  Russia  herself 

The  B-47  s  are  not  only  being  phased 
out  but  It  was  suggested  at  Geneva  that 
we  burn  them  and  in  turn  Russia  would 
burn  her  Badgers  These  Badgers  can- 
not even  bomb  Russia  herself,  so  we  are 
given  the  offer  to  bum  our  B-47  fleet  for 
the  Badger  fleet. 

By  1967,  the  B-47s  will  be  gone.  By 
mid-1970— say  1972  or  1973.  the  B-52's 
will  be  gone  also,  as  well  as  the  B-58's 
If  it  is  true,  as  the  Secretary  states, 
that  we  now  have  75  to  80  percent  of  our 
nuclear  load  in  the  bomb  bays  of  our 
bombers,  then  by  1972  or  thereabouts, 
if  we  do  not  add  more  to  our  missile 
fleet,  we  shall  have  cut  our  retaliatory 
force,  our  total  nuclear  force.  In  my 
estimation,  to  the  point  where  it  would 


be  about  25  to  about  35  percent  of  what 
it   is  at   present. 

One  more  point  was  raised,  the  com- 
panson  of  the  707  with  the  B-52.  The 
707  cannot  go  through  the  maneuvers 
that  the  B-52  can.  The  707  is  a  nice 
old  lady,  built  to  fly  along  comfortably, 
carrying  passengers.  It  is  not  built  to 
take  off  with  thousands  of  pounds  of 
overweight,  and  many  knots  of  additional 
speed.  It  is  not  designed  to  make  bad 
weather  landings  or  come  down  in  icy 
fields  or  fly  under  conditions  that  a  B-52 
was  designed  to  accomplish. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be 
defeated. 

Mr.   RUSSELL.    Mr.   President,   how 

stands  the  time?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair*.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  5  minutes  remaining,  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  13 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  involves  $52  million  and  a 
rather  important  question  of  senatorial 
policy:  yet.  as  I  look  around  the  Cham- 
ber. I  see  only  seven  Senators  in  their 
seats,  besides  the  Presiding  OflBcer.  No 
committee  of  the  Senate  is  now  sitting. 
The  only  committee  which  had  permis- 
sion to  sit.  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  has  adjourned,  so  that 
no  one  can  contend  the  failure  to  allow 
committees  to  sit  while  the  Senate  Is 
in  session  is  curtailing  the  attendance 
of  Members  of  this  body  or  their  atten- 
tion to  an  amendment  involving  $52  mil- 
lion and  a  serious  question  of  policy. 

I  hope  that  this  visual  demonstration 
of  the  futility  of  the  argument  that  we 
must  keep  committees  from  sitting  be- 
cause It  brings  Members  to  the  floor  will 
be  noted  by  all  who  read  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

The  reasons  for  support  of  the  amend- 
ment have  been  so  eloquently  stated  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
and  the  junior  Senator  frcnn  Wisconsin 
that  I  shall  not  undertake  to  burden  the 
Record  any  further.  The  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  do  not  wish  this  money.  They 
are  not  going  to  spend  it.  I  cite  the 
example  of  the  B-70  bomber  In  wasting 
millions  of  dollars,  authorizing  money  for 
the  production  of  a  bomber  which  is 
neither  needed  or  wanted,  according  to 
the  best  brains  In  this  country  In  charge 
of  that  project. 

I  direct  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  able  additional  views  on  H.R.  9637 
of  four  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, headed  by  Representative 
Stratton,  of  New  York,  as  a  most  effec- 
tive argxmient  In  opposition  to  the  ap- 
propriation of  this  additional  money 
which  would  be  cut  out  if  the  pending 
amendment  were  to  be  defeated. 

There  is  one  more  point  which  I  be- 
lieve I  should  raise  for  the  first  time. 
Without  attempting  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion, there  is  a  grave  constitutional  issue 
as  to  whether  those  holding  commissions 
on  active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  have  any  right,  either 
to  speak  in  a  manner  with  respect  to 


which  there  Is  an  obvious  conflict  of  In- 
terest, or  any  right  to  serve  as  Senators 
of  the  United  States   under  the  Con- 
stitution. 
I  raise  this  question  without  deciding 

it  today.  ^      _  ^ 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be 

agreed  to.  ,  „     *v. 

I  return  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  a  point  of  personal  privilege. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  may  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed on  a  matter  of  personal  pnvUege 
without  the  time  being  charged  to  either 

side.  ,    .- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  ,j     *    t 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  not  detain  the  Senate  long,  but  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  just 
raised  the  qusticn  of  the  constitutionality 
of  Reserve  officers  serving  as  Senators. 

I  must  remind  him  that  I  introduced 
a  resolution  at  the  first  session  of  this 
Senate,  to  call  upon  the  Judiciary  Corn- 
mlttee  to  determine  this  question;  al- 
though I  believe  I  have  supplied  abun- 
dant evidence  in  the  Record  to  prove 
beyond  any  question  of  doubt  that  a  Re- 
serve cflicer  is  not  considered  to  be  hold- 
ing two  jobs  until  he  is  actually  called  to 
active  duty.  This  does  not  mean  a  2- 
week  period  of  training.  It  means  a 
period  of  active  duty  with  the  Armed 
Forces  during  an  emergency. 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  that  should  such  an 
emergency  occur,  I  am  scheduled  to  be 
In  the  Air  Force  within  10  days  and  would 
have  to  resign  from  the  Senate.  So 
there  is  no  question  about  that.  I  would 
be  happy  to  have  this  question  brought 
up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  law 
Is  clear  on  It,  and  the  precedents  are 
clear.  I  have  done  my  best  to  have  this 
question  answered  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  find 
myself  in  disagreement  with  the  consti- 
tutional position  tEken  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  but  I  believe  this  is  neither 
the  time  nor  the  place  to  discuss  the 
issue.  I  hope  we  can  find  a  more  appro- 
priate time  at  a  later  day.  before  we 
adjourn  this  year  . 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  raised  the  point.  I 
did  not.  The  point  has  been  raised  be- 
fore in  this  body,  and  I  believe  there  Is 
adequate  proof  In  the  law  that  a  Reserve 
officer,  regardless  of  what  service  he  Is 
In,  or  what  grade  he  Is  in,  is  not  consid- 
ered to  be  holding  two  jobs  when  he  is 
holding  a  job  in  the  Congress  and  is  also 
a  Reserve  officer. 

I  seriously  resist  the  charge  of  conflict 
of  interest.  I  see  no  conflict  of  interest 
at  all. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  amazed  that 
any  Member  of  this  body  i,hould  con- 
tinue to  bring  up  this  question.  In  1930. 
Congress  enacted  a  statute  on  this  very 
subject,  in  which  it  was  held  that  a  Re- 
serve officer  is  not  an  officer  or  an  em- 
ployee of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  should  like  to 
finish  my  statement,  and  then  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Perm- 
sylvania. 

Not  unless  a  Reserve  oflQcer  goes  on 
an  extended  period  of  active  duty,  which 
means  he  would  have  to  give  up  his 
seat  in  the  Congress,  would  he  be  con- 
sidered an  officer  or  an  employee  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

The  statute  specifically  provides  that 
If  he  Is  on  active  duty  for  training  for  a 
few  days,  or  If  he  Is  doing  Inactive  duty 
training,  he  is  not  considered  an  officer 
or  an  employee  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  strange  to  me 
that  some  persons  would  raise  this  point, 
when  every  week  Reserve  officers  are 
giving  of  their  time,  and  long  weekends, 
when  others  are  sitting  at  home  watch- 
ing television,  going  to  shows  enjoying 
themselves,  or  relaxing,  while  Reserve 
officers  are  out  working  and  training, 
trying  to  equip  themselves  to  cope  with 
any  emergency  that  might  develop 
which  would  threaten  the  safety  of  the 
United  States. 

I  am  amazed  that  any  Member  of 
Congress  should  try  to  impugn  the  mo- 
tives of  any  Senator  or  Representative, 
because  he  is  a  Reserve  officer  volunteer- 
ing his  services  to  his  country  which  he 
will  be  ready  to  serve  at  any  time,  even 
resigning  his  seat  in  Congress  In  order 
to  do  so — and  that  Is  what  I  shall  be  do- 
ing If  an  emergency  occurs — by  saying 
that  he  Is  holding  two  offices. 

Congress  has  passed  a  statute  and  has 
made  the  situation  very  clear.  There  Is 
an  effort  in  this  country  to  bring  about 
a  sentiment  against  the  military.  There 
is  an  effort  being  made  to  downgrade  the 
military.  I  have  commented  today  on 
a  book,  written  by  a  man  who  Is  a  con- 
fidant and  an  adviser  of  Cyrus  Eaton, 
Khrushchev's  capitalist  friend  who  wants 
to  see  this  country  unilaterally  disarmed. 
The  book  I  am  referring  to  is  entitled 
"The  Passion  of  the  Hawks. " 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  This  man  wants  to 
downgrade  the  Military  Establishment. 
He  wants  to  downgrade  the  services. 
The  whole  effort  is  to  work  toward  dis- 
armament. That  Is  the  motive  behind 
this  effort.  That  is  the  background  of 
it.  Those  who  have  been  proposing  the 
theory  of  downgrading  the  military  and 
downgrading  the  Reserve  officers  and 
who  are  trying  to  impugn  the  motives 
of  the  Reserve  officers  are  invariably, 
almost  without  exception,  people  who 
favor  disarmament. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  yield  if  I  have  the  time. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  permit  me  to  re- 
spond to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina? 

Mr.   GOLDWATER.     I  am   happy  to 

yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  First,  I  Impugn  no  Sen- 
ator's motives.  I  have  not  done  so,  and 
I  do  not  intend  to  do  so.  Secondly,  in 
my  view,  the  statute  on  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  relies  is  un- 
constitutional. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  amendment.  This 
kind  of  issue  has  been  under  debate 
before,  both  in  1961  and  1962.  but  in  a 
slightly  different  form.  In  1961,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  recommended  the 
discontinuance  of  the  production  of 
B-52  bombers,  by  October  of  1962.  That 
year  the  Senate  disagreed  as  it  does 
now  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  President.  A  few  of  us  supported  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  We  lost.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  prevailed  in  the 
end  by  not  spending  the  money. 

In  1962  there  was  a  similar  contro- 
versy. That  time  over  the  B-70  bomber. 
Once  again  those  who  favored  the  com- 
mittee point  of  view  prevailed,  and  once 
again  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
President  decided  not  to  spend  the 
money. 

It  is  obvious,  in  my  judgment  and  in 
the  judgment  of  many  others,  in  view  of 
what  has  happened  to  the  B-70  and  now 
the  RS-70.  that  those  who  supported  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  were  right  in  this 
particular  dispute.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  and  I,  and  all  other  Senators 
of  like  mind,  agree  that  there  is  a  clear 
desirability  for  a  bomber,  provided  the 
Air  Force  can  make  a  convincing  case 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

There  is  no  relevance  In  arguing  that 
production  of  the  manned  bomber  should 
be  continued,  and  that  we  should  not 
rely  completely  on  missiles.  We  agree, 
provided  that  a  marmed  bomber  can  be 
designed  which  can  do  the  job.  This  is 
not  merely  a  matter  of  $52  million. 
That  Is  only  the  appropriation  we  are 
being  asked  to  authorize  now.  Ulti- 
mately the  cost  win  be  $5  billion.  That 
will  be  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the 
follow -on  bomber.  What  we  are  being 
asked  to  provide  Is  merely  the  downpay- 
ment  on  a  $5  billion  expenditure. 

The  Defense  Department  has  Indi- 
cated that  before  it  will  agree  to  spend 
an  additional  $52  million,  of  an  ulti- 
mate $5  billion  cost,  it  must  have  speci- 
fications and  details  as  to  how  the 
bomber  is  to  be  employed.  How  Is  It 
to  be  used?  That  Is  the  question  the 
Department  wants  to  have  answered. 
Perhaps  a  follow -on  procedure  is  not  the 
best  procedure.  Perhaps  the  bomber 
should  be  used  in  some  other  way.  We 
don't  know  the  answer  to  that  now. 

I  believe  we  all  agree  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Is  developing  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  a   very   useful 
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concept.  He  is  trying  to  evaluate  our 
weapons  in  terms  of  which  can  do  the 
best  work  in  the  most  eflBcient  way.  and 
which  can  bring  the  most  force  and 
greatest  firepower  to  bear  on  tne  lar,et. 
with  the  least  cost  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  placed  our  entire  weapons 
arsenal  in  competition.  That  is  an  ex- 
cellent concept.  Competition  has  al- 
ways been  the  driving  force  in  our  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  The  Secretary 
is  trying  to  bring  about  the  kind  of 
competition  we  have  had  in  our  business 
enterprises,  and  that  is  a  desirable  kind 
of  competition  to  bring  into  our  govern- 
mental departments.  In  the  Defense 
Department  it  is  working  out  very  well 
indeed. 

No  one  has  gainsaid  the  Secretary 
when  he  has  stated  that  in  a  couple  of 
years  he  will  be  able  to  save  the  American 
taxpayers  money  in  his  Department  at 
an  annual  rate  of  $*  billion.  I  am  sure 
Senators  would  agree  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  is  not  prejudiced  against  the 
manned  bomber  or  against  the  Air  Force, 
or  is  in  favor  of  the  Navy,  or  is  for  the 
Army:  or  for  or  against  any  of  our 
armed  services.  He  is  trying  to  proceed 
as  efficiently  and  as  honestly  as  he  can. 
But  how  in  the  world  can  he  apply  his 
money-sav.ng.  power-building  criteria  if 
Congress  steps  in  with  no  criteria  at  all 
and  second  guesses  him. 

Every  time  this  kind  of  controversy 
has  arisen,  and  every  time  we  have  pro- 
ceeded without  having  clear  specifica- 
tions drawn  or  clearly  been  shown  where 
we  were  going,  there  has  been  great 
waste. 

In  my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
many  others.  Secretary  McNamara  is  the 
most  brilliant  Secretary  of  Defense  we 
have  had  in  many  years.  In  addition. 
President  Johnson  has  had  as  compre- 
hensive and  complete  an  indoctrination 
in  these  weapons  and  in  this  whole  prob- 
lem as  any  President  has  ever  had. 

My  junior  colleague  I  Mr.  Nelson)  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Mr.  McNamara.  and  a  copy  of  that 
letter  is  on  the  desk  of  every  Senator 
It  has  already  been  read  by  my  junior 
colleague,  but  I  wish  to  quote  a  part  of 
the  letter  which  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense wrote  to  my  colleague.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  said: 

Should  the  Air  Force  provide  a  satisfac- 
tory concept  of  operation  and  a  convincing 
comp.irlson  of  both  their  proposed  aircraft 
with  available  alternatives,  and  should  a  spe- 
cific plan  for  development  be  submitted 
(which  has  not  been  done>.  then  I  would  be 
willing  to  consider  reallocating  funds  for 
that  purpose 

Now  what  is  wrong  with  that?  Why 
in  the  world  should  not  the  Secretary 
require  the  Air  Force  to  justify  the  need 
for  $52  million  before  they  spend  it? 

This  problem  arose  in  connection  with 
the  Mariner  airplane.  It  existed  in  con- 
nection with  the  Skybolt.  We  had  it 
with  the  RS-70.  We  had  it  with  the 
Dyna-Soar  program,  and  also  with  Big 
Dish.  We  had  it  with  the  Navaho  mis- 
sile. In  all  these  systems  we  started 
without  check-ng  on  engineering  feasi- 
bility and  without  a  clear  understanding 
of  values  or  purposes,  and  without  as- 
s'lrsT'^s  t*iat  t*iey  would  fill  a  real  need. 
In  each  case  literally  hundreds  of  mil- 


lions of  dollars  were  lost.  The  Defense 
Department  has  said  that  in  these  par- 
t  cular  systems  in  aggregate  there  has 
been  a  loss  of  $3  billion.  Now  we  are 
asked  to  follow  the  same  waste-produc- 
ing principle  again. 

Every  Member  of  the  Senate  believes 
in  economy.  We  all  applaud  President 
Johnson  in  his  fight  for  economy.  One 
part  of  this  economy  is  in  conserving 
money  within  the  Defense  Department. 
Senators  who  served  with  President 
Johnson  when  he  was  in  the  Senate 
know  that  very  few  Senators  had  the 
comprehensive  or  detailed  knowledge  of 
the  Defense  Establishment  that  he  had. 
Certainly  he  has  such  knowledge  now. 
No  Senator  has  a  more  firm  or  complete 
commitment  to  make  this  country  as 
strong  militarily  as  possible.  This 
amendment  follows  his  decision,  not  only 
a  decision  arrived  at  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

The  Air  Force  has  not  come  forward 
with  a  plan.  It  has  not  met  the  very 
simple  and  necessary  requirements 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  in- 
sisted upon  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa properly  said  that  in  his  judg- 
ment a  substantial  amount  of  money  is 
needed  to  provide  this  kind  of  program. 
But  I  submit  that  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  in  the 
judgment  of  every  one  of  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  except  Curtis  LeMay.  and  in  the 
judgment  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  this  $5  million  is  ample  for  the 
Air  Force  to  come  forward  with  a  con- 
cept of  operation,  to  make  comparisons, 
to  ofTer  alternatives,  and  to  develop  a 
plan  which  will  meet  the  requirements 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  laid  down. 
Those  Senators  who  believe  in  econ- 
omy, those  who  have  voted  for  econ- 
omy— and  most  Senators  believe  in  it 
and  have  voted  for  it — have  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  this  afternoon  to  vote 
for  economy  by  supporting  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  except  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force,  by  voting  for  the  amend- 
ment 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  has  not 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  con- 
sumed all  of  his  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  con- 
sumed all  of  his  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington  1. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
su.::port  the  position  of  the  committee 
and  its  expjerienced  chairman.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
ProxmiieI  has  spoken  of  Secretary 
McNamara.  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  Secretary.  He  has  been  in  the 
business  of  defense  alwut  3  years  and 
has  done  an  unparalleled  job.  The  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices have  been  engaged  in  the  business 
of  defense  for  more  than  30  years.  I 
also  have  the  highest  respect  for  their 
opinions. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  devoted  large 
siuns  of  money  to  weapons  that  were  not 


successful.  On  the  other  hand,  since 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  we  have 
spent  about  $182  billion  in  foreign  aid. 
I  am  certain  that  some  of  the  proponents 
of  this  amendment,  who  are  among  the 
most  ardent  proponents  of  foreign  aid. 
would  agree  that  not  all  of  that  aid 
money  was  spent  In  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States. 

We  had  the  B-I7's  and  B-24's,  then 
theB-36.  Wehad  iheB-47.  Then  came 
the  B-52.  Then  we  started  with  the  F- 
108.  We  canceled  the  F-108  because  it 
was  said  the  B-70  could  do  everything 
the  F-108  would  do.  Then  we  canceled 
the  B-70  because  it  was  said  the  RS-70 
would  do  all  the  B-70  would  do:  and  also 
because  we  still  had  the  B-52  with  the 
Skybolt. 

Durina;  all  these  years  billions  were 
spent  on  airplanes  that  did  not  work 
out. 

The  fact  is  that  now  engineers  and 
technicians  have  decided  that  holes 
should  be  dug  all  over  America,  and  that 
the  future  of  our  country  should  l)e 
placed  primarily  in  those  holes.  In  ef- 
fect, this  amendment  is  the  kernel  of 
the  theory  of  massive  retaliation.  We 
hope  we  shall  never  have  to  engage  In 
another  nuclear  war.  If  there  should 
be  another  nuclear  war.  these  missiles 
will  be  used.  If  there  should  not  be 
another  nuclear  war,  these  missiles  will 
not  be  used. 

I  believe  that  if  another  war  comes — 
and  God  forbid  it  ever  does — the  chances 
are  that  it  will  be  a  conventional  strug- 
gle. 

But  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
afternoon  adherents  of  the  amendment 
are  saying,  in  effect.  "'Let  us  go  back  to 
the  theory  of  massive  retaliation.  Let 
us  not  prepare  ourselves  for  conventional 
war.  ■  Now  everyone  knows  that  aircraft 
are  used  in  all  forms  of  hostilities,  mis- 
siles only  in  one — nuclear  war. 

Some  of  the  proponents  of  this  amend- 
ment were  perfectly  willing  to  vote  $60 
million  for  a  commercial  transport  plane 
which  can  fly  people  to  Paris  or  London 
quickly  for  business  or  pleasure.  At  the 
same  time,  they  oppose  a  development 
of  this  character  necessary  to  protect  the 
security  of  people  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  based  upon  my 
slight  experience  in  this  field — that  I 
hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  I  ask  for  an  addi- 
tional 30  seconds. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  an  additional 
30  seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
emphasize  that  after  the  money  has  been 
appropriated— money  which  expresses 
the  experience  and  wisdom  of  those  most 
closely  connected  with  the  problem  In 
the  Congres.s— there  is  still  no  obligation 
whatever  on  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  spend  it.  We  merely  say  to  the  Secre- 
tary, in  effect.  "We  ask  you  not  to  put 
the  entire  future  of  the  United  States 
into  a  number  of  buttons  that  would  be 
pressed  in  case  of  war.  We  ask  you  to 
consider  also  that  the  greatest  machine 
ever  built  is  the  mind  of  man  himself, 
and  that  he  be  given  the  right  of  discre- 


tion as  to  where  the  weapons  will  be 
used." 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished former  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  such  time  as 
remains  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
oppose  this  amendment.  Few  bills 
pass?d  on  by  Congress  are  as  critical  to 
the  survival  of  the  Nation  as  is  that 
which  authorizes  the  procurement  of  and 
research  and  development  for  weapon 
systems  for  the  defense  of  the  country. 
The  total  authorization  of  this  bill  is  in 
excess  of  $17  billion,  which  is  high  as 
compared  to  other  authorization  bills, 
but  which  is  certainly  a  minimum  for 
this  purpose. 

Our  strategic  forces  at  this  time  are 
of  such  a  quantity  and  quality  as  to 
give  us  an  overwhelming  superiority  in 
strategic  power.  As  formidable  as  are 
our  present  strategic  forces,  however,  we 
cannot  rest  on  our  laurels.  The  rate  of 
weapons  obsolescence  is  high.  One  of 
the  compelling  facts  of  modern  defense 
is  that  all  too  often  a  weapons  system  is 
obsolete  before  it  can  be  deployed,  de- 
spite our  best  efforts  to  hastan  its  devel- 
opment and  production. 

The  problem  of  rapid  obsolescence  will 
not  diminish  in  the  years  to  come.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  problem  which  will 
grow  more  serious  and  more  troublesome 
as  time  passes. 

The  great  pride  which  we  take  in  the 
astound'ngly  efficient  weapons  which 
our  modern  technology  has  produced 
should  never  blind  us  to  the  fact  that 
there  Is  no  such  thing  as  an  ultimate 
weapon.  As  long  as  nations  and  ideolo- 
gies pursue  or  contemplate  a  course  of 
military  aggrandizement,  expanding  sci- 
ence and  technology  will  provide  weap- 
ons which  are  more  efficient  and  more 
destructive  and  harder  to  defend 
against. 

Currently,  our  operational  manned 
bombers  are  rapidly  becoming  obsolete. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  still  a  place  in  our 
strategic  force  for  manned  systems. 
They  provide  a  flexibility  that  cannot 
be  obtained  from  ballistic  missiles. 
They  provide  a  secondary  target  capa- 
bility not  present  in  the  ICBM.  In  addi- 
tion, they  provide  a  tremendous  carry- 
ing capacity  which  can  be  spread  over 
prese'ected  targets,  targets  of  opportu- 
nitv.  and  mobile  targets. 

It  Is  Imperative,  therefore,  to  continue 
research  and  development  of  manned  air- 
craft systems. 

The  committee  has — and  I  believe  very 
wisely— Included  in  this  authorization 
$52  million  to  accelerate  the  development 
of  an  advanced  manned  strategic  air- 
craft. These  funds  provide  the  mearis  to 
the  Defense  Department  to  start  from 
scratch,  as  they  must.  Initiating  the  defi- 
nition phase  of  new  bomber  development. 
These  funds  were  not  requested  in  full  by 
the  Defense  Department,  but  the  Con- 
gress should  be  ready  to  provide  the  funds 
and  In  addition  should  use  every  means 
to  persuade  the  Defense  Department  to 
effectively  utilize  them. 

Mr  President,  a  recent  news  article  In 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  reported 
that  the  United  States  has  spotted  a  new 


anti-ball'stlc-missile  system  deployed 
around  Moscow.  If  this  article  Is  correct, 
and  there  Is  no  reason  to  assume  to  the 
contrary.  It  could  well  mean  that  the  sys- 
tem around  Moscow  Is  a  later  generation 
ABM  system  than  that  which  was  earlier 
spotted  around  Leningrad. 

Last  year  the  decision  was  made  for  the 
United  States  not  to  deploy  our  Improved 
first-generation  ABM.  the  Nlke-Zeus, 
but  rather  to  attempt  to  develop  a  more 
efficient  extension  of  the  Nike  system 
called  the  Nike  X,  which  would  embrace 
the  Zeus,  the  sprint  missile,  and  an  ad- 
vanced radar.  Funds  are  authorized  in 
this  bill  to  be  appropriated  for  continued 
design  development,  and  tests  of  the 
N  ke  X  system.  By  fall  of  this  year,  the 
progress  on  this  system  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  permit  a  decision  to  be  made  re- 
questing authorization  in  the  1936  au- 
thorization bill  for  money  to  begin  pro- 
duction of  component  parts  on  the 
advanced  ABM  system.  No  decision  has 
yet  been  made,  but  It  Is,  In  my  opinion, 
imperative  that  an  affirmative  decision 
on  this  matter  be  made  at  the  earliest 
possible  time.  I  am  convinced  that  It 
would  add  materially  to  our  strategic 
superiority. 

At  first  thought.  It  might  appear  to 
some  that  a  ballistic  missile  system  to  our 
arsenal  of  defense  systems  would  not  be 
classified  as  a  strategic  system.  In  a 
narrow  sense,  this  Is  true,  for  an  antl- 
ballistic-missile  system  could  not  be  used 
to  strike  the  enemy.  It  could  be  used 
only  defensively. 

The  deployment  of  a  ballistic  missile 
system,  however,  would  greatly  increase 
the  requirements  for  any  potential  en- 
emy.   When  faced  with  an  effective  mis- 
sile defense,  even  one  less  than  perfect, 
the  enemy  would  have  to  greatly  Increase 
the  number  of  missiles  in  his  arsenal,  for 
he  would  have  to  discount  his  missile 
force  by  the  number  of  missiles  which  he 
estimated  would  be  destroyed  by  the  de- 
fensive system.    This,  requirement  would 
be  destroyed  by  the  defensive  system. 
This  requirement  would  be  particularly 
difficult  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  meet,  for 
its  primary  weakness  is  in  production, 
rather  than  in  research  and  development. 
In  addition,  the  enemy  would  have  the 
added  requirement  of  equipping  his  of- 
fensive  missiles  with   penetration   aids 
and  decoys  In  order  to  Increase  the  prob- 
ability that  his  missiles  would  get  to  the 
target.    This  requirement  would  also  be 
formidable  for  the  Soviets  to  achieve, 
for  a  retrofit  program  would  also  put  a 
severe  strain  on  their  already  oxertaxed 
productive  capacity. 

Deployment  of  an  antimissile  system 
around  as  many  as  25  population  centers 
in  the  United  States  has  been  estimated 
to  have  the  capability  of  saving  24  mil- 
lion American  lives,  and  this.  In  Itself, 
provides  ample  reason  to  exert  every  ef- 
fort to  perfect  and  deploy  such  a  system. 
When  the  advantages  of  such  a  system  to 
our  strategic  deterrent  power  are  com- 
puted In  addition,  the  early  deployment 
of  an  antlballlstic  missile  system  acquires 
the  highest  priority. 

Mr.  President,  since  fiscal  1962,  there 
has  been  a  reduction  In  expenditures  on 
strategic  retaliatory  forces,  as  classified 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  from  $9.1 


billion  to  $5.3  billion  In  the  request  for 
fiscal  1965.  This  Is  a  drastic  reduction. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  continue  this 
pace  of  reduction  of  expenditures  on 
strategic  forces  without  severely  Impair- 
ing our  strategic  power.  The  funds  au- 
thorized by  this  b'U  are,  therefore,  the 
very  minimum  and  will  require  a  very 
high  degree  of  effectiveness  and  effi- 
ciency In  utilization  to  prevent  slippage 
In  our  relative  strategic  position.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  situation  deserves  the  at- 
tention and  study  of  each  Senator,  and 
for  that  reason.  I  would  commend  to 
them  the  reading  of  the  extensive  hear- 
ings held  jointly  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Defense  Subcomlt- 
tee  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
during  the  last  few  weeks. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
overwhelmingly  defeat  this  amendment. 
Mr.   McGOVERN.     Mr.   President.   I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  RUSSELL     Mr.  President,  I  did 

not  understand  that  any  time  remained. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.       Two 

minutes   remain   to   the   Senator   from 

South  Dakota. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  wish  to  de- 
prive any  Senator  of  the  right  to  speak. 
I  did  not  understand  that  time  remained. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  1  min- 
ute it  is  Impossible  to  describe  the  cir- 
cumstances that  affect  our  judgment  on 
this  vote.  Operations,  in  my  own  case,  is 
the  position  of  President  Johnson  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  We  in  Michi- 
gan are  proud  of  Secretary  McNamara 
and  salute  him  as  coming  from  our  State. 
I  recognize  fully  the  loyalty  and  integrity 
of  General  LeMay,  too. 

I  resolve  this  dilemma  by  saying  that 
I  do  not  want  to  put  up  an  extra  $50  mil- 
lion as  a  sort  of  kitty  to  persuade  those 
who  really  do  not  want  to  effect  economy 
in  the  Defense  budget.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  that  kitty  made  available  as  an  en- 
couragement to  them  to  build  a  fire  that 
would  reverse  the  opinion  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  at 
this  moment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  drawn  the 
issue  clearly.  What  is  at  stake  In  the 
amendment  is  not  whether  we  shall  or 
shall  not  have  a  marmed  bomber.  It  Is 
quite  possible  that  this  project  should  be 
moved  ahead.  The  only  question  is 
whether  we  shall  hold  the  funds  in  the 
bill  to  the  amount  requested  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  President  for 
a  study  of  the  possibility  of  a  new 
manned  bomber,  or  provide  an  additional 
$52  million  for  that  study,  which  the 
Secretary  of  Dafense,  the  administration, 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  say  they 
do  not  need,  do  not  want,  and  cannot 
properly  spend  for  the  study. 

If  Senators  want  to  stand  with  the 
President,  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StafT. 
they  should  vote  "yea"  on  the  amend- 
ment. If  they  believe  there  are  sufficient 
funds  in  the  Treasury  so  that  we  can 
afford  an  additional  ^52  million  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  does  not  want, 
then  they  should  vote  "nay." 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

\  The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 
I  Mr.  METCALP  (when  his  name  was 
__«^lled)      On  this  vote,  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr. 
M*gnuson1.    If  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay"";  if  I  were  at  Hberty  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  "yea  '■    I  withliold  my  vote. 
The  roUcall  was  concluded. 
Mr    HUMPHREY.     I   announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  An- 
derson I.  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
!Mr.  DoDDl.  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  Hayden  1 .  the  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr    HollandI.  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr  LauscheL  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington   I  Mr.    MagnusonI.    the    Senator 
from   Minnesota    (Mr.   McCarthy!,   the 
Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Mossi,  and  the 
Senator   from   Florida    (Mr.  SmathersI 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Encle!  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  HartkeI  is  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  IDoDDl.  the  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  EngleI,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
!Mr  Holland  (.  the  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  Moss  I .  and  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  SmathersI  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cot- 
ton 1 .  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MechemI.  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
iMr  Morton  1.  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  SaltonstallI  are 
necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  IMr.  MechemI.  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Morton  1. 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  SaltonstallI  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  20. 
nays  64.  as  follows : 

(No.  47  Leg.) 
YEAS— 20 


Smith 
Sp&rkman 
Stennls 
Symington 


Anderson 

Cotton 

Dodd 

Engle 

Hartke 

Hayden 

So    Mr. 
rejected. 


Burdlck 

Clark 

I}ouKla« 

Ellender 

rulbrlght 

Omening 

Hart 


Aiken 

Allott 

Bartlett 

Bavh 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewitcr 

Byrd.  Va 

Byrd.  W  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Curtla 

Dirksen 


Humphrey 

Kennedy 

MrOee 

McGovern 

McNamara 

Morse 

Nelson 

NAYS— 64 

Dominlck 

Eastland 

Edmondson 

Ervln 

Feng 

Goldwater 

Oore 

Hckenlooper 

Hill 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Jordan  Idaho 

Keating 

Kuchel 


Neuberger 
Pell 

Proxmlre 
WUliam-s  Del 
Yarborough 
Young.  Ohio 


Long.  Ifo. 

Long.  La. 

Manafleld 

McCleUan 

Mclntyre 

Miller 

Monconey 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Roberteon 

Russell 

Scott 

Simpson 


Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Waiters 


Williams.  N.J. 
Young.  N  Dak. 


NOT  VOTING — 16 


Holland 

Lausctve 

Magnuson 

McCarthy 

Mecbem 

Mete  air 


Morton 
Moss 

Saltonstall 
Smatbers 


McOovERN's  amendment  was 


NEED  FOR   RESTORATION  OF 
MMRBM  FUNDS 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  has  under  consideration  the  fis- 
cal year  1965  military  authorization  bill. 
I  think  Senators  should  be  made  aware 
of  a  disturbing  and  potentially  dangerous 
decision  to  reduce  by  some  $70  million, 
research  and  development  funds  for  the 
mobile  midrange  ballistic  missile.  The 
Defense  Department  had  requested  that 
$110  million  be  included  in  the  proposed 
Defense  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1965. 
Mr.  Harold  Brown.  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering,  informed  me 
that  the  rate  proposed — In  his  words — 
"appeared  to  be  reasonable  and  prudent 
at  thi.<=  time  in  light  of  the  overall  inter- 
national situation,  our  national  objec- 
tives, and  current  military  posture." 

The  House  figure  was  $35  million  below 
the  Department  of  Defense  figure  and 
now  the  Senate  figure  is  $35  million  be- 
low the  House  figure.  The  reductions  in 
H  R.  9637  are  all  in  the  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation  program. 
In  that  connection,  the  committee  con- 
sidered leaving  only  $40  million  for  the 
MMRBM  in  1965.  and  those  funds  have 
been  recommended  for  use  for  the  stel- 
lar inertial  guidance  system. 

In  light  of  the  uncertainties  involved 
regarding  the  outcome  of  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States,  it  does  not  seem 
sensible  at  this  time  to  terminate  a  pro- 
gram such  as  MMRBM.  which  not  only  is 
the  most  advanced  system  considered  up 
until  this  time  but  also  could  be  utilized 
as  a  technological  building  block  for 
other  weapons  systems. 

We  are  putting  all  of  our  eggs  in  one 
basket:  that  being  the  already  proved 
Minuteman  program.  The  Minuteman. 
along  with  the  Polaris  missile,  which  has 
difTerent  targeting  requirements,  is 
really  the  only  modern  offensive  weapon 
we  now  have. 

The  MMRBM  was  designed  specifically 
to  provide  the  United  States  with  a  flexi- 
ble mobile  medium  range  missile  of  ap- 
proximately 2.000  miles  to  fill  the  gap 
between  the  400-mile  Pershing  and  the 
5.000-plus  miles  of  Minuteman  missile. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  this  is  one  of  the  most  desirable 
new  military  weapons  in  our  arsenal  of 
defense  because  of  its  mobility  and  the 
added  advantage  of  being  able  to  be 
launched  either  on  land  or  sea.  The 
MMRBM  has  received  the  wholehearted 
support  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  In 
fact,  on  May  21,  1963.  the  Joint  Chiefs 
once  again  reaffirmed  their  support  of 
this  weapjons  system  in  testimony  before 
congressional  committees.   And  as  mem- 


bers of  this  body  will  recall.  Gen.  Max- 
well D.  Taylor.  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  earlier  made  a  personal 
appeal  for  restoration  of  the  $100  million 
for  the  MMRBM  which  was  cut  by  the 
House  last  year. 

Last  year  Congress  was  willing  to  re- 
store the  total  at  $93  1  million  after 
another  large  cutback.  How  then  can 
we  justify  this  cut  in  fiscal  year  1965  if 
we  agreed  last  year  that  it  was  so 
valuable? 

Secretary  McNamara.  discussing  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  slash 
of  $35  million— mind  you  this  is  before 
the  Senate  cut — said: 


The  effect  of  the  $35  million  reduction  on 
the  MMRBM  program  will  be  to  eliminate  all 
effort  on  a  systems  basis  and  continue  only 
the  Stellar  acquisition  feasibility  night  pro- 
gram to  demonstrate  a  stellar  guidance 
command  and  control  system.  This  in  ef- 
fect would  cancel  the  MMRBM  program,  since 
It  cannot  be  developed  at  this  funding  rate 
Indicated  by  the  House  committee. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  point  out. 
Mr.  President,  that  our  NATO  allies  have 
expressed  a  keen  interest  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  mobile  medium  range  ballistic 
missiles  as  soon  as  they  become  opera- 
tional. 

General  Taylor.  In  his  appearance  be- 
fore the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee last  year,  said: 

Our  NATO  Allies  are  Intensely  Interested 
In  our  treatment  of  this  program  For  sev- 
eral years,  they  have  come  to  regard  an 
MMRBM  as  essential  to  replace  obsolescent 
aircraft  and  missiles  now  assigned  to  the 
attack  of  targets  c '  prime  Interest  to  NATO. 
The  proposed  reduction  of  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  In  support  of  this  missile 
(MMRBM)  will  be  regarded  with  apprehen- 
sion and  will  be  Interpreted  by  some  as  an 
Indication  of  our  reduced  concern  for  the 
requirements  of  the  defense  of  the  NATO 
area  I  hope  that  this  committee  will  re- 
view this  Item  of  the  budget  In  the  light  of 
Its  national   and   International    importance. 

I  submit  that  statement  still  stands 
this  year.  Long  and  careful  study  has 
already  l)een  made  both  as  the  need  for 
this  weapon  and  Its  ability  to  perform 
the  mission  for  which  It  Is  designed.  Any 
further  delay  by  this  Congress  pending 
further  studies  Is  unwise  and  unneces- 
sary. Furthermore,  the  reductions  may 
result  In  up  to  2  years'  delay  in  the  oper- 
ational readiness  of  this  weapon. 

In  addition  to  my  convictions  that  the 
MMRBM  is  necessary  and  vital  to  our 
defense.  I  would  like  to  point  out  some 
of  the  practical  problems  which  occur  In 
the  business  community  when  Congress 
starts  and  stops  programs  of  this  magni- 
tude Major  contractors  have  a  hard 
time  training  and  retaining  skilled  per- 
sonnel to  do  the  research  and  develop- 
ment on  new  programs.  We  are  at  the 
point  in  research  and  development  on 
the  MMRBM.  that  if  the  program  is  de- 
layed, thousands  of  key  personnel  of 
major  contractors  will  either  be  fired  or 
will  seek  other  employment  where  the 
future  of  a  particular  program  Is  more 
secure. 

Furthermore,  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned alHJUt  the  progress  that  the  Rus- 
sians may  be  making  In  the  ICBM  field. 
What  Is  this  Nation  to  do  If  Russia  per- 
fects a  missile  or  a, system  making  our 
ICBM  force  inoperative? 


The  MMRBM  project  is  a  necessary 
backup.  The  development  of  this  pro- 
gram should  continue  so  that  if  the  need 
for  a  secondary  backup  ever  arises  wp 
shall  have  it.  Nowhere  in  our  arsenal 
today  is  there  an  effective  intermediate 
ballistic  missile  with  the  characteristics 
of  MMRBM.  A  weapon  system  with  a 
high  probability  of  survival  Is  a  require- 
ment today.  Survivability,  together  with 
a  clear  demonstration  of  the  fact  that 
our  weapons  are  survivable,  is,  in  fact, 
the  keynote  of  a  successful  deterrent 
posture. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  Introduce 
several  system  advantages: 
First.  Mobility  ensuring  survivability 
Second.  Extreme  accuracy  gives  a 
more  extensive  capability  against  hard 
targets  than  can  be  achieved  with  any 
other  operational  or  planned  weapons 
system. 

Third.  Air  transportability  guarantees 
an  operational  capability  anywhere  in 
the  world  within  a  few  days. 

Fourth.  Capability  readily  to  move 
system  from  country  to  country  ensures 
the  flexibility  neces.sary  to  cope  with  the 
changing  tactical  and/or  International 
situation. 

Fifth.  Cost/effectiveness  ratio  superior 
to  other  weapon  systems  In  that  pre- 
viously developed  technology  Is  utilized 
to  the  fullest  extent  and  nearness  to  the 
target  significantly  increases  accuracy. 
Sixth.  Development  of  the  MMRBM 
will  provide  valuable  know-how  should 
the  requirement  for  a  mobile  ICBM  be- 
come more  urgent. 

If  this  system  were  now  terminated 
and  at  some  later  date  reinstated,  the 
overall  program  cost  will  be  substantially 
more.  Schedules  will  be  slipped  signifi- 
cantly; the  weapons  system  will  have  a 
shorter  useful  life. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
reconsider  the  recommendations  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  will  act  to  restore 
the  funds  for  the  MMRBM  program 
which  were  imprudently  cut  by  the 
House  and  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATION—1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  9637.  an  act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  fiscal  year  1965  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
naval  vessels,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluations,  for  the 
Armed  Forces  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  are  no  further  amendments  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
Rrossment  of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage  of 
the  bin. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  what  the  schedule  will  be 
for  the  remainder  of  today  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week;  and  I  wish  par- 
ticularly to  query  him  with  respect  to 
the  possibility  of  a  Saturday  session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  is  most  pertinent  and,  I  am  sure, 
one  in  which  Senators  are  quite  inter- 
ested. If  and  when  the  pending  pro- 
posed legislation  is  passed,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  Senate  will  move  to  con- 
sider Calendar  No.  850,  the  bill  H.R.  6196. 
the  so-called  cotton-wheat  bill. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Senate  will  be  able 
to  consider  that  bill  within  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  and  that  the  Senate  will 
work  Its  will  and  allow  it  to  come  to  a 
final  conclusion. 

After  talking  with  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators, it  has  been  decided  that  there 
will  be  no  Saturday  session  this  week, 
but  beginning  with  next  week  I  think 
the  Senate  should  be  put  on  notice  that 
we  may  very  likely  be  meeting  not  only 
from  early  In  the  morning  until  late  at 
night,  but  on  Saturdays  as  well.  I  hope 
that  all  Senators,  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  will  aline  their  schedules,  en- 
gagements, and  "whatnots"  accordingly, 
and  be  prepared  for  votes  on  any  and 
all  occasions  thenceforward,  as  the  law- 
yers would  say. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Will  the  Senator  tell 
us  the  occasion  for  this  tremendous  surge 
forward,  requiring  us  to  jump  from  ordi- 
nary sessions  to  sessions  that  will  start 
early  in  the  morning  and  continue  late  at 
night  and  on  Saturdays  as  well? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  knows  better  than  I. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Does  the  Senator 
propose  immediately  to  take  up  a  certain 
type  of  proposed  legislation  and  to 
change  all  procedures  of  the  Senate  in 
addition  to  all  the  rules? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  exactly. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Would  he  have  an  en- 
tirely different  approach  to  the  bill  even 
at  the  outset,  so  that  the  cry  of  fili- 
buster will  rise  above  the  very  cogent 
arguments  that  some  of  us  have  to  make 
with  respect  to  an  unconstitutional  bill? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  After  seeing  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  New  York 
IMr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Keating]  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  in  the  same 
company  and  on  the  same  side  today,  I 
believe  anything  can  happen.  But  so 
far  as  the  leadership  is  concerned,  we 
will  do  what  must  be  done  within  the 
rules.  We  shall  not  be  capricious.  We 
shall  try  to  give  ample  notice  ahead  of 
time.  Again  I  assure  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  that  all  the 
cards  will  be  as  fully  up  on  the  table  as 
we  can  place  them. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  laid 
them  out  just  now,  but  they  did  not  ap- 
peal to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  even 
when  they  were  face  up.  It  seemed  at 
the  outset  that  the  Senator  proposed  to 
apply  a  different  set  of  rules  to  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 


The  Senator  knows  the  difficulty  that 

any  Senator  has  in  getting  the  reasons 

for  his  position  reported  adequately  In 

the  press,  over  the  radio,  and  on  the 

television.     The  minute   this   so-called 

civil  rights  legislation  hits  the  floor  of 

the  Senate,  some  strange  things  begin  to 

happen.    Charges  are  made  on  the  floor 

of  the  Senate.    It  matters  not  how  valid 

one's  position  may  be,  he  cannot  get  It 

superimposed  upon,  or  squeezed  Into,  or 

even    wedged    under    the    headlines   of 

•Filibuster,  Filibuster.  Filibuster."    I  l>e- 

lieve  we  were  entitled  to  at  least  2  or  3 

days  of  normal  proceedings  on  that  bill 

in  the  hope,  vain  though  it  may  be.  that 

some  few  of  the  arguments  that  are  made 

against  the  bill  might  get  to  the  people 

in  our  country  by  means  other  than  the 

Congressional  Record,  which  does  not 

have  a  large  subscription  list. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  sure  that 
when  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
raised  his  perfectly  Irmocent  question, 
he  had  no  idea  that  a  colloquy  such  as 
we  have  heard  would  occur. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Could  he  have  known 
what  the  answer  to  the  question  would 

be?  ^    „ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  that,  as  always,  he  will 
receive  the  utmost  consideration.  I  as- 
sure the  Senate  and  the  country  that, 
so  far  as  obtaining  the  views  of  Senators 
is  concerned,  they  will  be  laid  out  In  no 
uncertain  terms  so  that  everyone  will 
understand.  It  is  Intended  to  move 
gradually  into  the  proposal  which  was 
advanced  by  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  presume  some  of 
the  procedure  will  be  normal. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Montana 
yield  further? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  cormectlon  with 
committee  meetings,  when  we  finally 
start  plowing  the  long  furrow  which  I 
call  extended  sessions  rather  than  fili- 
buster,   which    is    a    more    acceptable 

term 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
"Educational  campaign"  is  even  more  ac- 
ceptable. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
those  occasions  chairmen  of  committees 
have  come  and  solicited  a  dispensation 
from  me.  This  time  I  shall  be  compelled, 
as  long  as  there  is  any  breath  left  in  this 
rather  feeble  body  of  mine,  and  I  have 
enough  power  of  articulation  to  be  able 
to  say  "I  object,"  to  insist  upon  the 
rule  that  there  will  be  no  committee 
meetings.  So  there  will  be  no  commit- 
tee meetings.  There  may  be  one  quali- 
fied dispensation,  and  that  will  be  In  rela- 
tion to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, which  may  wish  to  meet  2 
days  a  week— I  do  not  think  they  ought 
to  ask  for  more— to  pursue  the  business 
in  hand. 

But  there  are  two  minority  members 
on  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration whom  I  have  designated  as  cap- 
tains to  help  monitor  the  floor  with  re- 
spect to  the  civil  rights  bill.  They  are 
entitled  to  be  present,  and  I  shall  in- 
sist that  they  be  present.  So  if  we  are 
to  summon  witnesses  from  all  over  hell's 
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half  acre  to  come  to  Washington,  either 
at  their  own  or  Government  expense.  I 
must  admonish  Senators  that  no  matter 
whether  it  is  desired  to  call  a  witness  from 
Australia.  Yokohama.  Oklahoma  or  some 
other  places,  objection  will  be  raised.  So 
Senators  had  better  take  that  into  ac- 
count when  they  arrange  to  bring  wit- 
nesses to  appear  before  hearings. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  permit  me  to  make  one  ob- 
servation'' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Certainly. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
the  announcement  made  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  because  I  had 
hoped  at  an  appropriate  time  to  seek 
unanimous  consent  for  all  committees  to 
meet  during  the  remainder  of  the  ses- 
sion this  year. 

I  shall  not  seek  such  an  agreement 
now.  because  the  Senate  has  been  put 
on  notice  and.  of  course,  we  shall  do 
the  best  we  can  within  the  rules  of  the 
Senate. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield,  and  if  so.  to  whom? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  Have  I  the  floor'' 
The  PRESIDING  OFI-TCER.  Yes. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  the 
majority  leader  knows  I  mean  no  offense 
by  taking  a  firm  and  hard  attitude; 
but  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  if  we 
must  depend  on  51  bodies  on  this  floor 
to  do  business,  that  will  not  be  an  easy 
undertaking.  I  doubt  whether  Members 
can  very  efficiently  divide  their  time  be- 
tween this  Chamber  and  committee 
rooms  scattered  through  the  New  and 
Old  Office  Buildings. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  sit  down  with  the 
majority  leader  and  discuss  this  matter. 
but  at  the  present  moment  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  object,  unless  some  more  at- 
tractive and  practical  arrangement  can 
be  arrived  at.  because  this  is  the  place 
where  these  policies  must  find  affirma- 
tion by  this  body,  and  this  Is  where  the 
work  must  be  done. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. What  he  has  stated  any  Senator 
could  also  state  and  be  within  his  rights. 
It  is.  of  course,  mandatory  that  51  Sen- 
ators be  on  hand  at  all  times  if  we  are  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  quorum,  and  I 
have  doubts  as  to  whether  calls  for 
quorums  will  not  t)e  too  frequent. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Montana 
will  yield  so  I  may  ask  whether  I  cor- 
rectly understood  the  minority  leader  to 
say  that  he  made  an  exception  for  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  not  made  it 
yet.  I  have  discussed  it  with  members 
of  the  Rules  Committee  on  this  side,  and 
they  have  indicated  to  me.  being  so- 
called  captains  of  the  civil  rights  bill, 
they  wish  to  be  on  the  floor  a  substan- 
tial time.  They  cannot  be  in  the  caucus 
room  under  the  klieg  lights  and  be  here 
following  the  vagaries  and  uncertain 
destinies  of  the  civil  rights  bill,  and  they 
have  a  right  to  be  here. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  I  was  not  object- 
ing to  their  being  here;  I  was  wondering 
why  the  exception. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Because  the  com- 
mittee is  under  the  mandate  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  committee  not  only  being  author- 
ized, but  directed,  to  make  the  inquiry 
and  report  back  at  the  earhest  practi- 
cable date. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  would 
not  consider  It  to  l)e  practical  if  Sena- 
tors needed  to  be  on  the  floor?  That 
would  not  bar  the  committee  from 
sictixiff 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  tried  to  work 
it  out  as  practicably  as  I  can.  I  do  not 
think  my  motives  should  be  impugned, 
or  that  it  should  be  said  that  I  am  trying 
to  hold  up  the  investigation.  I  know  the 
popular  interest  in  the  matter,  and  I 
want  the  committee  to  expedite  action. 
Mr  McCLELLAN.  If  the  Senat*  did 
not  have  such  long  sessions,  it  would  not 
be  necessary.  The  hearings  could  be 
held  in  the  morning. 

Mr.   DIRKSEN.     Yes.    if    the   Senate 

convened  at  noon;  but  If  there  are  to  be 

l(Hig  days.  I  shall  have  to  take  a  stand. 

Mr    ELLENDER.     Mr    President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,    MANSFIELD.     I   yield. 
Mr.   ELLENDER.     I   am  a  little  con- 
fused    I  thought  the  next  order  of  busi- 
ness would  be  the  farm  bill. 
ll£r.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER     Are  we  to  apply  the 
rigid  rules  that  have  been  suggested  on 
the  farm  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  tomorrow,  but 
we  are  getting  around  to  the  idea  of 
sitting  longer  hours. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  until  the  civil  rights  bill  Is 
reached? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Gradually,  because 
we  are  up  against  a  time  limitation,  un- 
der the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  himself. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  I  want  to  get 
rid  of  the  bill,  but  I  want  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  have  Senators  hear  about 
the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  think  the  Senator 
will  have  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  did  not  hear  all  the 
majority  leader  said  in  his  announce- 
ment. I  should  like  to  ask  him  a  ques- 
tion Does  the  Senator  expect  to  have 
several  days  taken  up  in  debate  on  the 
farm  bill,  or  the  wheat-cotton  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  be  vas 
anticipation,  but  exactly  how  many  days. 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr  MORSE.  If  the  majority  leader 
will  permit  me.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
minority  leader  a  question,  because  I 
heard  his  announcement  of  his  inten- 
tion to  object  to  committee  hearings 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Rules 
Committee.  I  would  be  more  inclined  to 
giving  an  exception  as  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee if  he  gave  us  assurance  that  they 
would  be  interrogating  as  to  the  compe- 
tency and  qualifications  of  some  of  the 
witnesses,  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
would  have  a  standing  in  court  once  a 
lawyer  got  through  cross-examining  on 
their  competence  to  testify.  Be  that  as 
it  may.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  change  his  position  If  the 


civil  rights  bill  could  be  sent  to  com- 
mittee for  10  days  or  2  weeks. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  That  might  affect  the 
exception,  because  I  share  the  view  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  that 
one  title,  other  than  the  one  I  talked 
about,  ought  to  t)e  the  object  of  some 
testimony  that  we  cannot  get  on  the 
Senate  floor.  So  far  as  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee is  concerned,  the  minority  leader 
is  no  expert  on  the  subject  of  charm, 
competence,  fifth  amendment,  or  what 
not.  He  claims  no  competence  In  that 
field. 

In  response  to  the  sulxjommittee  chair- 
man who  asked  me  the  question  with 
respect  to  the  committees,  my  statement 
would  apply  also  to  committees  that  have 
set  hearings  away  from  Washington,  be- 
cause there  will  be  no  variation  of  the 
rule  unless  I  can  be  persuaded  that  I  am 
in  error. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  object  to  committee 
meetings  during  the  filibuster.  If  there  Is 
one — and  I  am  sure  there  will  be — on  the 
civil  rights  bill,  or  would  he  also  feel  that 
that  matter  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  making  exceptions? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  am  not  going  to 
apply  It  to  the  farm  bill,  because  I  feel 
there  Is  no  reason  for  making  it  in  that 
case,  since  the  committees  can  meet  In 
the  morning,  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  will  be  a  very 
Important  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  on  March  4  to 
consider  several  important  measures.  I 
would  like  to  know  ahead  of  time  If  we 
will  be  able  to  meet,  t)ecause  a  number  of 
Senators  are  very  Interested  In  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  I  cannot  hear  the  Senator 
speaking,  and  I  am  near  him.  I  insist 
that    the    Chair    obtain    order    In    the 

Chamber.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  As  I  said  before,  this 
Interdiction  of  mine  will  apply  when  we 
begin  to  plow  the  long  furrow. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  Is  the  clvU 
rights  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor think  it  would  be  well  to  sit  2  days 
a  week,  at  which  time  the  Senate  would 
meet  at  12  o'clock? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  that  question 
should  be  addressed  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Once  upon  a  time 
that  may  have  been  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from  Il- 
linois said  he  would  not  object  to  com- 
mittee meetings  while  there  was  debate 
on  the  farm  bill  Would  that  be  his  feel- 
ing If  the  Senate  met  at  9  o'clock  In  the 
morning? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  Senate  met 
that  early,  my  opposition  would  go  to  it. 
The  objection  would  apply  if  the  Senate 
was  in  session.  But  I  have  the  feeling, 
so  far  as  the  farm  bill  Is  concerned,  that 


committees  could  meet  while  It  was  un- 
der consideration.  I  am  willing  to  make 
the  concession  in  that  respect.  But  I 
am  doing  this  now  so  committees  will  be 
on  notice,  so  committee  chairmen  will 
not  come  with  entreaties  and  say.  "I 
have  a  room  full  of  witnesses  that  have 
come  from  Alaska,  Australia,  Western 
Europe,  and  elsewhere. '  and  then  put 
me  in  an  embarrassing  and  awkward 
position.  So  this  is  notice  well  in  ad- 
vance before  the  witnesses  start  for 
Washington. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
majority  leader  will  not  insist  on  long 
sessions  during  the  consideration  of  the 
farm  bill,  but  I  suggest  to  the  minority 
leader  that  he  might  feel  constrained  to 
do  so.  but  if  the  minority  leader  does  not 
have  the  physical  stamina  to  object  to 
such  committee  hearings  during  that 
time.  I  shall  supplement  any  inadequa- 
cies with  my  ejaculations  on  such  a 
point. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  delighted  by 
that  implementation. 


SON],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy  1,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  I  Mr.  McIntyreI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PellI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connect  cut  I  Mr.  Ribicoff]. 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robert- 
son), and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SmathersI  v/ould  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton), the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Mechem).  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton),  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton], 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstall]  would  each  vote 
'yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  80. 
nays  0.  as  follows: 


and  voting  on  the  passage  of  the  mil- 
itary procurement  authorization  bill.  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATION,  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  9637.  an  act  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  fiscal  year  1965  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
naval  vessels,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluations,  for  the  Armed 
Forces  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  bill  has  expired.  The  bill  having 
been  read  the  third  time,  the  question  Is, 
Shall  it  pass?  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son], the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDDl.  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden].  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  LauscheI.  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  MacnusonI.  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Ribicoff),  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Robertson],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Smathers]  are 
absent  because  of  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  is  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Engle]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd).  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Encle],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke  1.  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Hayden].  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  LMr.  Magnu- 
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So  the  bin  (H.R.  9637)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre)  came  Into  the  door  of  the  Cham- 
ber just  as  the  Chair  was  making  the 
announcement  on  the  vote.  The  Senate 
should  know  also  that  they  were  delayed 
in  coming  to  the  Chamber  because  of 
circumstances  over  which  they  had  no 
control.  I  believe  this  statement  should 
be  made  by  the  majority  leader  at  this 
time,  because  he  is  aware  of  all  the  facts 
and  circumstances. 

Mr.  McINTYRE  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  should  like  the  Record 
to  show  that  if  I  had  been  present  and 
voting  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  the 
passage  of  the  military  procurement  au- 
thorization bill. 

Mr.  PELL  subsequently  said:  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  his 
earlier  statement.    If  I  had  been  present 


THE  MYTH  OF  OVERKILL 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
very  interesting  article  that  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Air  Force  and  Space  Digest 
magazine  of  February  1964.  It  Is  en- 
titled "The  Myth  of  Overkill,"  and  was 
written  by  Mr.  Amrom  H.  Katz. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ih  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  Air  Force.  Feb.  19641 
"Economy  Is  a  distributive  virtue,  and 
consists  not  In  saving  but  in  selection. 
Parsimony  requires  no  providence,  no  sagac- 
it".  no  oowers  of  combination,  no  compari- 
son, no  judgment." — Edmund  Burkk,  "Letter 
to  a  Noble  Lord  (1796) ." 

The  Myth  of  Oveekill — A  Critique  or  "A 
Strategy  for  American  Securcty" 
(By  Amrom  H.  Katz) 
(Editor's  Note. — This  magazine  rarely  de- 
votes Its  limited  space  to  detailed  refutation 
of  theories  and  proposals  of  a  single  Individ- 
ual.    In  the  case  of  Prof.  Seymour  Melman, 
of  Columbia  University,  we  are  making  an 
exception.     This   Is  not  solely  because   we 
believe  his  theories  to  be  specious,  but  be- 
cause we  believe  them  to  be  dangerously  so 
In  that  they  are  capturing  the  fancy  of  cer- 
tain Members  of  Congress  and  also  that  of 
other  poUcjmiakers  and  pollcymolders.     The 
author  of  the  following  study  possesses  un- 
impeachable   credentials.      Mr.    Katz    Is    a 
phvslcUt  and  an  outstanding  expert  on  aerial 
and  space  reconnaissance,  first  with  the  Air 
Force  and  now  with  the  Rand  Corp.     More 
importantly,  he  has  a  long  record  of  activity 
and  interest  In  the  problems  of  peace  as  well 
as  war.    He  Is  a  long-time  member  of  United 
World  Federalists  and  has  served  on  Its  na- 
tional executive  council.    He  was  an  original 
member    of    the    Committee    on    Security 
Through  Arms  Control  of  the  National  Plan- 
ning   Association.     He    Is   on   the   board    of 
sponsors  of  the  magazine  War/Peace  Report, 
the  board  of  the  magazine  Disarmament  and 
Arms  Control,  and  the  advisory  board  of  the 
Journal  on  Arms  Control.     He  has  actively 
participated    In  most   of    the   major   arms- 
control  and  disarmament  conferences  In  this 
country  and  abroad,  Including  the  Pugwash 
Conferences    In    Moscow    and    London,    the 
Arden  House  Strategy  for  Peace  Conferences, 
several  meetings  of  the  American  Assembly, 
the  Stowe  (Vt.)  Conference  of  Scientists  on 
World   Affairs,   and   the   Accra   Assembly   in 
Ghana.     He  was  a  professor  In  residence  of 
political  science  and  senior  fellow  In  the  na- 
tional security  studies  program  at  UCLA  In 
1963   and  Is  a  consultant  to  the  U.S.  Anna 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.     We  are 
proud    to    count    him    among   our    authors.  • 
(The  views  expressed  in  this  paper  are  those 
of    the    author.     They    should    not   be    In- 
terpreted as  reflecting  the  views  of  the  Rand 
Corp.  or  the  official  opinion  or  policy  of  any 
of    Its    governmental    or    private    research 
sponsors.) ) 

1.  the  road  to  meltown — what  does 
meltown  say? 
The  prophet  of  overkill  has  risen  In  the 
East,  and  his  preaching  Is  sweet  to  the  ears: 
"We  (the  United  States)  have  stockpiled 
bombs  enough  to  kill  the  Soviets  hundreds 
of  times  over,  but  killing  them  more  than 
once  Is  costly,  stupid,  and  wasteful;  we  can 
kill  them  only  once,  so  we  should  stop  wast- 
ing money.  We  should  cut  the  defense 
budget  by  at  least  $22  blUlon.    Here  Is  a  list 
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or  the  things  to  do  with  the  $22  bllUon  you 
save." 

And  who  wouldn't  like  such  news?  Es- 
pecially when  delivered  with  conviction  and 
without  equivocation  by  the  leader  of  a 
group  of  profefsors  When  large  sums  are 
spent  there  Is  often  a  strong  suspicion  that 
much  Is  wasted  And  when  complex  prob- 
lems of  strategy,  politics,  and  procurement 
swirl  around  our  heads  like  nebulae-  who 
would  not  like  to  have  all  this  reduced  to 
plain  Ulk  and  simple  arithmetic? 

Answers  are  what  we  want— the  simpler 
and  neater  the  better  Thafs  what  Seymour 
Melm-tn  gives  us. 

Professor  Melman  and  six  associates  have 
prepared  a  booklet  entitled  "A  Strategy  for 
American  Security  •  •  The  following  quota- 
tion from  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  January 
24.  1963.  appears  on  the  Inside  cover  of  the 
booklet : 

"It's  Impossible  to  buy  a  perfect  defense; 
nothing  can  always  deter  somebody  else's 
Irrational  act.  nor  Is  there  any  technical 
formula  guaranteed  to  tell  how  much  should 
be  spent,  or  for  what,  to  assure  the  best 
of  always  Imperfect  protection.  But  many 
peop'.e  here  think  the  whole  process  could 
be  Improved  by  more  informed  consideration 
of  the  strategies.  Instead  of  Just  the  hard- 
ware, that  dictate  all  the  spending." 

It  would  seem  that  we're  off  to  a  fast  start. 
An  Informed  d  s^usslon  of  strateg  es  Is  al- 
ways In  order  But  this  premise  Is  supported 
only  by  the  title  of  the  txjoklet;  one  vain- 
ly turns  the  pages  looking  for  any  further 
discussion  of  strategy      There  Is  none 

Let  us  then  trlefly  ex-ml-e  Melman's 
statements  and  proposals.  The  booklet  con- 
sists of  11  chapters.  "Chapter  I:  How  Much 
Military  Power  Is  Enough?"  and  "Chapter  11: 
The  Military  Budget.  Is  There  a  Choice?" 
are  by  Melman.  The  rest  of  the  booklet  con- 
tains chapters  by  Melman  and  his  colleagues 
which  deal  largely  with  how  defense  money 
could  be  better  spent 

This  paper  will  concern  Itself  primarily 
with  the  first  two  chapters,  which  are  the 
heart  of  the  booklet.  They  have  attracted 
considerable  attention  bv  their  statement  of 
Melman's  thesis.  Let's  see  If  we  can  discover 
what  the  thesis  Is  Melman  quotes  Secre- 
tary McNamara's  Judgment  that  "we  cal- 
culate that  our  forces  today  could  still  de- 
stroy the  Soviet  Union  without  any  help 
from  the  deployed,  tactical  air  \mlts.  or  car- 
rier task  forces  or  Thor  or  Jupiter  Inter- 
mediate-range ballistic  missiles."  Melman 
then  psserts:  "Never  before  could  one  ihlnk 
of  military  power  sufBclent  to  kill  a  popula- 
tion more  than  once."  and  describes  how  the 
assumed  American  and  Soviet  available 
megatonnage  could  be  used  against  cities  of 
more  than  100,000  population. 

Back  to  the  meager  details  of  his  analysis 
shortly  But  first,  his  conclusion.  On  what 
he  labels  a  "conservative"  assumption.  In 
which  he  allowed  a  50-percent  attrition  of 
carriers,  he  asserts  that  for  the  140  major 
cities  of  the  Soviet  Union  the  United  States 
"overkill  capacity"  is  78  times  In  his  terms 
this  means  that  we  have  78  times  as  much 
as  Is  necessary  to  kill  the  140  largest  cities 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  Melman  also  calculates 
that  for  the  370  major  cities  of  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  bloc,  the  United  States  has  an  overkill 
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capacity  of  41  times,  allowing  for  30-percent 
attrition  of  delivery  systems. 

Although  strategic  considerations  are 
desperate  y  needed  here,  they  are  completely 
missing  What  are  his  attrition  assumptions 
based  upon">  Who  attacks  first?  The  United 
States?  The  Soviet  Union?  Does  he  assume 
the  United  States  is  starting  a  preventive 
war  or  a  preemptive  war,  or  doe«  he  assume 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  struck  the  United 
States  first,  and  that  we  are  responding  with 
an  all-out  counterclty  campaign?  Is  there 
any  mention  of  alternative  target  systems — 
of  a  partial  response?  Any  thought  of 
damping  out  a  war?  Nary  a  word  We  have 
no  campaign  analysis  at  hand— only 
conclusions. 

But  let's  see  what  happens  to  his  figures 
if  we  change  certain  of  Melman"s  conservative 
assumptions.  Suppose  the  United  SUtes 
suffered  a  surprise  attack.  It  Is  Improbable 
that  the  Soviets  would  attack  our  cities  first, 
leaving  alone  our  bombers  and  our  missiles. 
The  cities  aren't  going  anywhere;  they  would 
be  available  for  later  attack,  for  \ise  as  hos- 
taa;es.  for  threat  and  bargilnlrg  purposes. 
Suppose  90  percent  of  our  military  forces  were 
struck,  and  that  the  reliability  of  the  re- 
mainder Is  30  ijercent.  and  of  t.iat  30  percent, 
local  defenses  In  the  Soviet  Union  can  knock 
down  73  percent-  we  are  now  down  to  a  force 
over  the  Soviet  Union  of  but  1  percent  of 
everything  we  h^d.  In  terms  of  our  Melman 
unit  (the  overkill  statistic)  we  are  down  to 
but  two  times  and.  If  the  entire  Slno-Sovlet 
bloc  Is  considered,  by  Melman's  own  statis- 
tics, we  have  no  overkill  at  all.  And  even  this 
result  assumes  adequate  retargeting,  good 
communications,     reallocation    of  weapons, 

etc. 

Whafs  wrong  then?  He  assumes  that  de- 
terrence has  failed.  H;  then  assumes  a  coun- 
terclty target  system,  and  he  arbitrarily  as- 
sumes very  low  attrition  figures  (that  ts.  he 
assumes  that  a  high  percentage  of  the  weapon 
carriers  we  start  with  wlU  survive,  prove  re- 
liable, and  get  to  their  targets)  However, 
the  purposes  of  our  forces  are  to  deter,  not  to 
tempt,  and.  If  war  com.es.  to  terminate  It 
quickly  with  minimum  loss  of  life.  Melman 
apparently  assumes  that  even  If  the  Soviets 
strike  first,  this  first  strike  Is  Instantaneous, 
and  would  use  the  entire  Soviet  capability. 
He  also  assumes  that  all  of  the  United  States 
response  must  come  later  In  time  than  all  of 
the  Soviet's  first  move  Melman  needs  this 
assumption,  for  otherwise  counterforce  oper- 
ations (that  te,  the  US.  forces  responding 
with  an  attack  on  as  yet  unused  Soviet 
forces)  make  sense.  It  Is  Melman's  clear 
purpose  to  have  this  concept  make  no  sense, 
and  to  mcke  our  present  posture  appear  ex- 
clusively  dependent   on   this  concept. 

Melman  asserts:  "Until  recently  the  coun- 
terforce concept  of  national  security  has  ap- 
peared to  have  the  full  endorsement  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense."  He  says:  "The  coun- 
terforce perspective  has  t>een  rendered  Im- 
plausible by  the  development  on  the  Soviet 
side  of  the  same  sort  of  hard  missile  locations 
and  submarine  carriers  for  mUslle  launching 
as  developed  by  the  United  States.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  counterforce  j>er- 
spectlve  refiected  in  the  administrative  budg- 
et has  no  military  reality." 

He  seems  to  believe  that  a  hard  missile  site 
Is  absolutely  invulnerable  But  in  truth, 
hardness  certainly  does  not  confer  or  con- 
note absolute  Invulnerability.  A  hard  mis- 
sile site  Is  simply  more  difficult  to  attack  than 
If  It  were  soft.  This  problem  Is  part  of  the 
reason  for  the  extra  forces  that  Melman  talks 
atmut.  But  the  main  needs  for  what  Melman 
calls  extra  forces  stem  from  uncertainty  and 
the  need  for  Insurance.  We  want  to  be  far 
away  from  that  threshold  which  might 
tempt  the  Soviets  And  this  has  little  to  do 
with   a   counterforce   strategy. 

It  is  truly  amazing  that  certainty  comes 
easily.  If  without  grace,  to  those  most  re- 
moved from  the  realities   and   complexities 


of  military  hardware  and  responsibilities.  It 
would  b;  difficult  to  explain  to  the  American 
public  that  our  only  position  In  the  event  of 
war  Is  to  murder  the  Soviet  population, 
smash  their  cities,  and  not  even  att-mpt  to 
touch  those  forces  whch  If  left  alone  would 
succeed  In  killing  Americans.  Strangely 
enough.  It  is  the  military  and  hardheaded 
civilian  analysU  who  are  against  a  strategy 
whose  sole  content  Is  mutual  and  complete 
annihilation  of  cities.  It  Is  Melman's  so- 
called  strategy  that  can  be  properly  termed 
senseless.  Inhumane,  and  mechanical. 

It  is  Infinitely  b-nter  not  to  have  nuclear 
war.  and  It  Is  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
our  forces  to  discourage  any  opponent  from 
adventurism  and  from  miscalculation  of  the 
kind  Melman  makes  We  hope  that  we  have 
deterred  and  will  continue  to  deter  the  So- 
viets from  deliberately  planning  a  surprise 
attack  on  the  United  States.  Are  we  wasting 
money  If  we  achieve  this.' 

Melman's  answr  Is  that  we  have  the  wrong 
strategy,  and  we  can  do  it  cheaper.  But  can 
we?  The  only  stratrgy  he  considers  Is  the 
counterclty  strategy,  and  this,  he  asserts,  we 
can  do  cheaper.  But  as  noted  above,  this 
assumption  depends  upon  some  nonexpllclt 
assumptions  about  who  starts  the  war.  about 
the  potential  damage  than  can  be  dealt  our 
forces  In  the  event  of  war.  about  the  relia- 
bility of  the  r«tnalnlng  forces,  about  the  at- 
trition on  the  way  to  and  In  the  target  area. 
His  calculations  are  extraordinarily  sensitive 
to  these  assumptions,  but  neither  the  fact 
of  the  sensitivity  nor  any  of  the  assumptions 
are  mentioned. 

Let  us  look  at  an  excerpt  from  Melman's 
chapter  I.  which  Illustrates  the  problem  of 
sensitivity  to  assumptions.  On  page  2  of 
his  booklet  he  calculates: 

"The  destructive  capability  of  Soviet  forces 
Is  "stlmated  by  the  same  reasoning  applied 
to  U.S.  forces  with  some  modifications.  On 
the  same  basis  of  our  first  set  of  calculations, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  the  following  capabili- 
ties: 

•For  the  2.0f  0  cities  In  the  world  of  100,000 
or  more  population  no  overkill  capacity  if 
a  30-Dercent  attrition  Is  applied  to  delivery 
systems.  This  is  so  because  of  about  2.500 
dellve  y  vehicles.  30-percent  losses  would 
leave  less  than  1  vehicle  per  target.  How»'ver, 
If  one  figures,  arbitrarily,  an  attrition  rate 
of  20  percent,  then  US  S  R.  delivery  would 
be  3  2  megatons  per  100.000  persons  In  major 
cities  or  an  overkill  of  160  times." 

This  Is  remarkable:  By  changing  his  as- 
sumotion  from  30-pcrcent  to  20-percent 
attrition.  Melman  goes  from  a  no-overklll 
capacity  to  an  overkill  of  160  times.  And 
he  demonstrates  no  preference  for  either 
assvimptlon,  nor  a  basis  for  his  assumptions, 
calling  them  arbitrary.  This  arithmetical 
flimflam  doesn't  even  catch  Melman's  eye. 
We  saw  earlier  how,  by  introducing  other 
assumptions  on  attrition  (perhaps  not  as 
arbitrary  as  Melman's)  the  U.S.  force  can 
be  reduced  to  less  than  1  percent  of  our 
total  force.  Even  these  calculations  Illus- 
trate the  sensitivity  of  the  analysis  to  pre- 
liminary assumptions. 

Prom  these  examples,  and  from  further 
perusal  of  the  booklet,  one  can  understand 
how  frustrating  It  Is  for  military  and  civilian 
analysts  to  answer  Melman's  formulation. 
It  Is  frustrating  for  these  simple  reasons: 
There  is  no  analysis. 

The  presentation  Is  not  of  a  strategy  but 
of  a  reaction  to  some  unstated  level  of  Soviet 
attack.  (On  whom?  The  United  States? 
NATO?) 

This  assvuned  strategy  Is  not  compared 
with  any  other  strategy. 

The  particular  single-response  strategy 
(assumed  by  Melman)  U  not  U.S.  strategy  as 
described  by  military  or  civilian  officials. 

Figures  on  military  force  levels  and  de- 
ployments are  not  handed  down  from  Mount 
Slnal.  They  are  arrived  at  by  answering  the 
threat  and  considering  what  the  other  fellow 


Is  doing,  and  by  allocating  forces  and  funds 
among  several  mlsilons:  conventional  war 
(nonnuclear),  nuclear  war.  counterlnsur- 
gency.  military  aid.  etc.  No  the  defense 
budget  Is  not  saciosanct.  Of  course  It  can 
be  modlfled.  and  I  am  not  arguing  agalns' 
any  form  of  military  cuts.  This  huge  budget 
and  lU  allocations  are  subject  to  continuous 
reexamination.  But  we  are  certainly  not 
going  to  base  force  reduction  or  major  budget 
changes  on  the  kind  of  arithmetic  and  argu- 
ment In  Melman's  booklet. 

Suppose  we  were  to  accept  Melman's 
strategy,  described  In  chapter  II  of  his  book- 
let. He  docs  not  and  cannot  describe  which 
forces  he  Is  cutting,  because  the  elements  of 
his  budget  are  research  and  development, 
operation  and  maintenance,  military  person- 
nel, etc.,  Instead  of  being  expressed  In  terms 
of  forces,  aircraft,  missiles,  conventional 
forces,  and  armament  or  the  like.  It  would 
have  been  Interesting  to  see  which  forces  are 
cut  and  how  much. 

What  does  he  say  about  conventional 
forces?  And  of  the  requirement  of  respond- 
ing when  we  have  to.  at  some  level  short  of 
an  all-out  automatic  commitment  to  destroy 
all  the  major  cities  of  the  Soviet  Union? 
There  is  not  one  solitary  word  on  any  of 
these  questions.  What  does  he  say  about  the 
cost  of  controlling  our  forces — of  protecting 
them  so  they  do  not  have  to  respond  In  a 
hurry,  so  they  can.  In  fact,  survive  and  pause 
while  an  attack — or  an  accident — Is  being 
evaluated?  There  is  nothing  on  this  either. 
Melman  does  sweeten  the  pie.  He  presents 
an  administration  defense  budget  of  $56  bil- 
lion. In  his  first  approximation  to  cutting 
this  budget,  he  cuts  out  $22  billion,  calling 
what  Is  left  a  maintenance  of  present  forces 
budget.  This  $22  billion  Is  taken  from  pro- 
curement, from  research  and  development, 
from  military  construction,  from  military  as- 
sistance, and  from  the  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram. What,  then,  replaces  the  B-47's  which 
are  phasing  out — the  B-52'8  which  are  ag- 
ing? Where  then  do  we  get  the  forces  with 
which  to  fight  counterlnsurgency  or  conven- 
tional warfare  when  needed?  Not  a  word 
about  these  things. 

Nevertheless.  Melman's  proposed  slash  of 
$22  billion  looks  minor  Indeed  compared  to  an 
alternative  he  calls  the  "finite  deterrent" 
budget.  This  budget  weighs  In  at  $9  bllllor — 
a  slash  of  $47  billion.  Using  a  subtle  form 
of  budget  by  association  Melman  bases  his  $9 
billion  budget  on  conclusions  drawn  from 
some  remarks  made  by  Dr.  Jerome  Wlesner 
In  1960.  Quoting  from  the  Wlesner  paper. 
Melman  says:  "Studlea  made  Independently 
by  the  U.S.  Army  and  Navy  have  Indicated 
that  even  In  the  absence  of  agreements  limit- 
ing force  size  and  permitting  Inspection,  200 
relatively  secure  missiles  would  provide  an 
adequate    deterrent." 

Oh.  to  have  been  President.  And  to  be 
confronted  by  Cuba  or  Berlin  with  only  this 
particular  hand  showing.  What  range  of 
responses,  what  options,  what  choices  does 
Melman  leave  us?  He  offers  no  response, 
no  option  short  of  the  destruction  of  140 
Soviet  cities.  There  is.  of  course,  consider- 
able doubt  that  Melman  is  in  favor  of  such 
a  murderous  option,  and  there  is  some  doubt 
that  the  United  States  could  or  would  carry 
out  this  Idea.  It  Is  doubtful  that  this  solitary 
threat— the  US.  massive  response — could  be 
called  out  for  any  Soviet  provocation  or 
military  action  sho't  of  large-scale  attack 
on  the  United  States.  And  the  Soviets  may 
suspect  this,  as  well. 

There  Is  no  objection  to  an  Inexpensive 
strategy;  there  Is  only  one  requirement 
which  this  strategy  has  failed  to  meet — 
that  It  be  workable.  The  problem  the 
United  States  faces  is  not  solely  to  save 
money:  we  should  spend  what  we  must,  and 
do  It  sensibly.  We  could  save  a  lot  of  money 
by  being  Isolationists,  and  we  could  cure 
the  gold-flow  problem  at  one  and  the  same 
time.     But  this  is  not  our  main  objective. 


We  have  assigned  American  isolationism  to 
the  history  books. 

Comparing  the  current  administration 
defense  posture  attitudes,  and  strategv  with 
Melman's.  we  might  as  well  ask:  Which 
strategy  Is  more  likely  to  get  us  Into  a  war, 
and  If  a  war  were  to  start,  which  Is  guar- 
anteed to  kill  more  people?  Lo  and  behold, 
It  Is  Melman's. 

II.     Gmr — THE    GUARANTEED    INVtn.NERABLK 
KrrALIATCBY    FOBCE — WHO'S    IN    CHAKGE? 

We  live  In  a  world  of  uncertainty.  Not  at 
peace,  we  are  not  at  war.  Our  principal 
military  threat  comes  from  the  Soviet  em- 
pire. The  Soviet  Union  practices  secrecy 
and  maintains  a  closed  society  with  great 
skill  and  determination.  Thtis  we  find, 
from  time  to  time,  that  in  building  our  de- 
fenses, we  had  have  had  to  pay  heavy  and 
excessive  Insurance  premiums  against  eval- 
uated risks,  some  of  which  may  later  turn 
out  to  be  smaller  than  we  thought  or  evc* 
Imaglnary.  In  doing  this,  we  must  bend 
all  our  efforts  to  protect  ourselves  against 
real  risks  and  dangers.  But  the  conse- 
quences of  error  are  not  symmetric :  In  the 
one  case  we  may  waste  money;  In  the  other 
we  may  spill  large  amounts  of  blood.  We 
have  more  money  than  blood;  the  choice  be- 
tween errors  is  obvious. 

What  do  we  mean  by  security?  I  suggest 
that  what  we  mean  by  security  is  freedom 
from  both  the  fear  and  danger  of  violent  war. 
These  are  quite  different — the  fear  and  the 
danger— and  not  at  all  redundant.  We 
might  well  be  confronted  with  the  danger 
of  violent  war  and  for  whatever  reason — 
stupidity,  blindness,  bravado,  or  a  large  na- 
tioaal  dose  of  tranquilizers — we  might  have 
no  fear.  Similarly,  we  might  have  fear  and 
not  be  In  any  real  danger.  And.  of  course, 
we  might  well  have  real  fear  In  the  presence 
of  real  danger. 

Somehow  we  Imply  by  security  not  only 
the  absence  of  war,  but  the  presence  of  some 
kind  of  freedom,  and  not  only  anarchic  free- 
dom but  freedom  and  opportunity  to  ptir- 
sue  the  peaceful  activities  of  society.' 

Part  of  our  system  of  military  deterrence 
against  central  war  Is  the  GIRF — the  Guar- 
anteed Invulnerable  Retaliatory  Force.  What 
Is  meant  by  this  Is  simple  In  concept,  al- 
though difficult  and  expensive  to  achieve  and 
maintain. 

To  deter  thermonuclear  war  we  try  to  pro- 
cure and  arrange  forces  whose  magnitude  and 
disposition  discourage  a  Soviet  first  strike. 
We  hope  that  the  Soviets  will  conclude  that 
they  are  unable  to  destroy  enough  of  this 
force  on  a  first  strike  to  prevent  destruction 
of  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  remainder.  Thus, 
making  this  calculation,  the  Soviet  Union 
will  presumably  be  deterred  from  launching 
an  attack. 

Let's  look  briefly  at  the  words  used  In  de- 
scribing the  GIRF.  Clearly,  the  United 
States  has  much  to  do  with  buying  and 
building  and  maintaining  such  a  force.  But 
the  Soviet  Union  has  much  to  do  with,  and 
Is  in  partial  charge  of  at  least  two  of  these 
words:  "guaranteed"  and  "invulnerable." 
This  is  not  always  recognized  by  those  who 
discuss  these  matters. 

What  we  think  Is-  Invulnerable  may  not 
be.  Invulnerability  depends  not  only  on 
what  we  do,  but  on  what  the  Soviet  Union 
does.  There  Is  no  absolute  Invulnerability. 
A  hardened  missile  base  may  be  so  well  pro- 
tected that  It  would  take  several  missiles  to 
knock  It  out.  Its  alleged  invulnerability 
may  rest  on  this  calculation  and  an  assump- 
tion that  this  price  is  too  high  for  an  oppo- 
nent to  pay.  But  It  may  not  be;  It  Is  a 
choice.     The  opponent  may  have  a  different 
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way  of  calculating.  Invulnerability  is  not 
an  absolute,  to  be  certified  and  forgotten. 
Our  opponent  may  find  a  way  to  make  cheap- 
er warheads,  or  more  of  them — or.  Indeed, 
may  package  many  warheads  on  one  of  his 
large  missiles.  Whether  retaliation  Is  guar- 
anteed depends  first  on  Its  passing  the  test 
of  invulnerability.  Assuming  It  passes  that 
test.  It  then  must  be  capable  of  getting 
through  Soviet  defenses.  Remember  that 
Melman's  calculations  Include  the  B-47  force, 
now  phasing  out,  and  the  B-52's  whose  life 
Is  probably  limited  to  this  decade.  These 
systems,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  ICBM's, 
are  vulnerable,  yet  In  Melman's  tabulation, 
they  are  assigned,  together  with  B-58's,  Navy 
A-3D's.  and  A-4D's — 21.150  megatons  out  of 
a  total  of  the  21.970  megatons  Melman  claims 
for  our  1963  strategic  forces.  Thus.  Melman 
assigns  the  aircraft  systems  more  than  96  per- 
cent of  our  strategic  firepower,  and  he  ne- 
glects vulnerability. 

In  addition,  these  aircraft  have  to  get 
through  a  Soviet  defense  system — a  fact  un- 
mentloned  by  Melman,  but  one  which  has 
engaged  both  our  planners  and  the  Soviets' 
as  well.  Clearly,  the  fundamental  theorem 
of  air  defense — that  the  defense  can  exact  a 
bigger  price,  in  proportion,  from  small  num- 
bers of  Intruding  aircraft  than  It  can  from 
larger  numbers — though  important,  is  too 
subtle  to  be  reflected  In  Melman's  static  as- 
sertions. 

We  have  customarily  said,  and  believed, 
that  the  antl-ICBM  problem  Is  Insoluble. 
The  Soviets  claim  to  have  solved  It.  We 
can't  assume  that  we  have  a  guaranteed  force^ 
without  assuming  that  an  effective  antl- 
ICBM  syftem  Is  Impossible. 

Stability  Is  not  static,  It  Is  not  automatic. 
It  Is  not  guaranteed,  and,  above  all,  it  can- 
not be  left  untended. 

in.    SAVING    MONET    AND    WHAT    TO    DO    WITH    IT 

The  cornerstone  of  Melman's  structure  is 
the  Idea  that  he  can  slash  our  defense 
budget  without  decreasing  our  security. 

Unfortunately  for  logic,  clarfty.  and  prog- 
ress, many  discussions  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament  often  get  hung  up  on  a  dis- 
cussion of  conflicting  goals — the  saving  of 
money  and  the  enhancement  of  security. 

Simultaneous  achievement  of  these  two 
goals  would  certainly  be  nice.  But  In  the 
event  that  they  conflict  (and  I  suggest  that 
they  may) — there  should  be  little  question 
of  priority. 

Both  Professor  Melman  and  I  attended  the 
1962  Accra  ("'World  Without  the  Bomb") 
Assembly  In  Ghana.  Most  of  the  represent- 
atives at  this  conference  were  from  the 
smaller  states — the  neutrals,  the  nonallned. 
or  the  not-yet-fully  alined.  Many  of  them 
seemed  to  have  this  attitude  toward  dis- 
armament: "The  United  States  Is  now 
spending  about  $50  billion  a  year  on  arms. 
If  we  could  achieve  disarmament,  there 
would  be  no  need  to  spend  this,  and  the 
United  States  could  give  It  to  us." 

Admittedly,  this  Is  an  oversimplification 
of  the  problem,  but  certainly  not  of  the 
sentiments  which  yielded  this  expression. 
These  same  groups,  by  and  large,  trace  all 
of  the  problems  of  the  world  back  to  the 
bomb.  The  answer  to  these  two  points  was 
straightforward : 

"The  bomb  appeared  In  the  world  in  1945. 
didn't  it?  Well,  now  let's  see  what's  hap- 
pened. Since  1945.  about  50  new  nations 
have  been  created;  about  a  billion  people 
have  secured  their  freedom.  Now.  about  a 
billion  were  already  free,  and  about  a  billion 
people  are  In  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc,  and  this 
adds  up  to  the  3  billion  people  In  the  world. 
Further,  more  money  has  been  spent  on  for- 
eign aid  by  the  United  States  since  1945  than 
in  all  human  history  by  aU  the  nations  of 
the  world  up  to  that  point.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  smaller  groups  represented 
here,  bow  good  could  It  possibly  get?" 
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It  ts  naive  to  believe  that,  In  the  event 
of  total  dlsarm:uneni.  the  $50  billion  per  year 
now  spent  by  the  United  Strttes  (or  defense 
would  be  given  out  In  the  form  of  foreign 
aid  to  underdeveloped  countries,  the  neu- 
trals, and  nonallgned  states.  Foreign  aid 
Is  conducted  to  support  our  foreign  policy, 
and  Is.  In  part,  a  response  to  competition, 
to  threat,  and  to  tension.  This  does  not 
mean  that  were  the  Soviet  Union  to  dlsap- 
peiu-.  all  foreign  aid  would  cease.  (It  should 
be  remembered  thal^he  Soviet  Union  and 
the  other  Communist  bloc  countries  were  in- 
vited to  participate  in  the  Marshall  plan.) 
But  it  is  not  a  priori  obvious  that  with  such 
competition  removed,  foreign  aid  would 
necessarily  go  on  as  It  has.  nor  is  it  likely 
that  resources  which  the  American  taxpayer 
has  been  willing  to  pay  for  defense  are  re- 
sources which  he  would  Just  as  willingly  sup- 
ply In  the  form  of  greatly  expanded  foreign 
aid.  The  more  sophisticated  representatives 
at  Accra  knew  this  full  well.  It  la  ques- 
tionable whether  massive  and  sudden  In- 
creases In  foreign  aid  to  underdeveloped  areas 
can  accomplish  any  good  without  the  pre- 
requisites of  a  middle  class,  of  an  educated 
population,  and  some  Industrialization. 

Belief  in  the  importance  of  adequate  de- 
fense and  military  security  measures  does  not 
conflict  with  simultaneous  belief  In  a 
strengthened  Peace  Corps.  In  aid  to  educa- 
tion, In  expanded  medical  services  and  re- 
search. In  civil  rights,  In  massive  action  on 
the  unemployment  problem,  and  on  poverty. 
In  foreign  aid,  and  In  related  measures.  The 
goals  of  these  latter  activities  and  the  pro- 
grams are  not  competitive  with  defense,  nor 
have  they  ever  been,  despite  the  vigorous  at- 
tempts of  some  groups  to  make  us  think  so. 
This  Is  especially  true  when  there  are  unused 
and  available  resources  in  the  United  States 
Complementary,  yes:   competitive,  no. 

Ours  is  a  big  country,  and  we  will  continue 
to  have  the  resources  to  do  many  things 
If  we  have  failed  to  support  medical  re- 
search adequately,  to  aid  education,  to  work 
on  many  legitimate  problems  before  Sput- 
nik, failure  to  do  so  now,  while  regrettable, 
sad  (and  hopefully  reversible),  can  hardly 
be  charged  to  the  size  of  either  the  space  or 
the  defense  budget 

It  was  appropriate,  not  long  ago,  to  sug- 
gest that  we  cannot  take  a  defensive  posi- 
tion and  say  what  we  want  is  everyone  else 
to  leave  us  alone  Nor  are  statements  of 
national  purpose  much  besides  compass  di- 
rections We  need  purposeful  thrust,  equal 
in  its  domain  to  the  thrust  of  our  giant 
rockets,  with  consistent  long-term  national 
and  international  goals  It  has  been  true 
for  sometime  that  "although  waging  war 
Is  deadly,  it  Is  Intensely  simple  and  direct, 
consisting  prlnciDally  of  many  people  get- 
ting positive  orders  Unfortunately,  there 
isn't  anv  corresponding  set  of  positive  orders, 
any  prescription,  that  can  be  written  for 
peace. 

"We  need  some  kind  of  gigantic  moral 
equivalent  of  war,  some  activity  on  which 
we  can  focus  and  spend  our  energies  and 
resources^the  conquest  of  space,  disease, 
hunger,  the  problem  of  world  education, 
the  development  of  resources,  the  problems 
of  population.  Clearly  we  don't  have  to  In- 
vent problems."     (See  footnote  2.) 

But  we  cannot  embark  in  conscience  on 
long-range  projects  who4.e  success  requires 
an  environment  of  peace  and  security,  with- 
out simultaneously  working  equally  hard  on 
maintaining  security  and  attempting  to  se- 
cure |>eace 

IV.     THE     ECONOMIC     AKCUMENT CAN     W«    SUB- 
VIVE    A    CUT    IN    DEFENSE    SPENDINO? 

A  common  argument  encountered  in  dis- 
cussions, debates,  and  literature  on  dis- 
armament is  that  the  opposition  to  dis- 
armament in  the  United  States  Is  firmly 
based  on  the  need  for  the  arms  industry 
as  a  central  part  of  our  economy.  This 
argument  Is  part  of  the  working  Intellectual 


capital  of  that  fairly  large  and  extremely 
vocal  group  who.  after  either  disregarding  or 
denigrating  almost  everything  President 
Elsenhower  said  In  his  first  7  99  years  of 
office,  have  seized  on  and  proclaimed  as  gos- 
pel Elsenhower's  farewell  remarks  about  the 
military-industrial  complex. 

Accompanying  this  argument  is  an  implicit 
a.ssumptlon  that  any  disarmament  process 
would  be  wholesale,  swift,  abrupt,  and  eco- 
nomically catastrophic.  The  fact  Is  that  in 
all  the  postwar  years  of  negotiating  on  dis- 
armament we  have  achieved  only  a  partial 
test  ban  and  a  hot  line  agreement,  neither  of 
which  directly  affects  either  our  budgets  or 
those  of  the  Soviet  Union  one  lota.  This 
sobering  statistic  should,  but  does  not.  Im- 
press those  who  see  disarmament  as  Immi- 
nent and  opposition  to  It  as  based  mainly 
on  economic  considerations  Such  studies 
as  have  been  performed  •  *  tend  to  show  that 
adjustments  can  be  made  If  planned  for  in 
plenty  of  time. 

The  Soviet  Union,  which  used  to  argue 
that  the  United  States  needed  heavy  military 
expenditures  to  prevent  economic  collapse, 
reversed  its  position  several  years  ago  when  It 
found  that  ( 1 )  this  argument  was  not  true, 
and  (2)  Its  advocacy,  while  the  Soviets  were 
simultaneously  pressing  for  disarmament 
negotiations,  made  for  obvious  and  embar- 
rassing Internal  contradictions  in  p>ollcy. 

What  also  seems  to  be  forgotten  in  this 
worry  about  the  economic  problem  Is  that  we 
went  through  a  much  greater  problem  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  easily  and  successfully 
In  a  speech  some  time  ago  Arthiir  Schlesln- 
ger.  Jr..  said:  » 

"Let  us  first  consider  the  economic  argu- 
ments Prom  1945  to  194fi.  the  total  Gov- 
ernment purchases  of  goods  and  services  In 
the  United  States  declined,  with  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  from  $82  9  billion  to  $30  8  bil- 
lion This  was  a  drop  of  over  $50  billion  at 
a  time  when  the  total  gross  national  product 
was  only  a  little  over  $200  billion.  The  de- 
cline In  Government  spending  then  was,  in 
short,  about  25  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product — and  our  economy  rose  to  take  up 
the  slack. 

"An  equivalent  decline  today  would  be 
over  $130  billion — which  Is  almost  three 
times  the  size  of  our  defense  budget  and 
half  again  as  large  as  our  total  Federal  budg- 
et. The  American  economy  would  thus  In 
no  circumstances  have  to  meet  a  decline  In 
public  spending  comparable  to  that  which 
It  survived  In  1945-46 

"And  If  all  present  defense  spending 
should  cease  tomorrow  the  American  econ- 
omy, which  survived  a  decline  In  public 
spending  amounting  to  one-quarter  of  the 
gross  national  product  In  1946,  could  cer- 
tainly survive  a  drop  In  public  spending 
amounting  to  one-eleventh  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product  today.  The  argument  that 
our  economy  requires  the  cold  war  Is,  In 
short,  a  phony." 

The  conditions  following  World  War  II 
were  different  from  those  which  might  fol- 
low some  future  significant  amount  of  dis- 
armament '  But  the  statistics  cited  above 
bear  pondering,  and  offer  reassurance  to 
those  who  fear  economic  effects  of  disarma- 
ment (These  points  are  well  recognized  by 
Professor    Vlckrey.    In    his    Interesting   con- 


'  United  Nations  Consultative  Group 
Study  on  Economic  and  Social  Consequences 
of  Disarmament.  U.N.  document  E'3693. 
United   Nations,   New  York.  Feb.  26.   1962 

'  "The  Economic  and  Social  Consequences 
of  Disarmament."  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  Publication  No.  6, 
Washington.  DC.  1962 

•  Schlesinger.  A,  Jr.,  in  Air  Force  Space 
Digest,  March  1962,  p.  32 

•  "Documents  on  Disarmament."  1962. 
US  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
Publication  No.  19.  November  1963.  pp.  22»- 
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trlbutlon  to  the  Melman  pamphlet.  But 
Vlckrey's  contribution  seems  almost  Inde- 
pendent of  the  other  contributions.) 

It  is.  and  has  been.  U.S.  policy  to  work  for 
the  establishment  of  some  form  of  disarma- 
ment and  arms  control,  and  for  relaxation  of 
tensions.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  use  our 
economic  strength  to  force  the  Soviet  Union 
to  be  more  serious  about  disarmament  than 
they  have  been  Were  we  able  to  persuade 
them  by  demonstration  that  they  cannot 
possibly  win  the  arms  race  this  might  pro- 
vide the  Incentive  for  more  meaningful  and 
productive  negotiations  than  have  taken 
place  to  date.  As  Schlesinger  says  In  the 
same  speech  (footnote  5)  : 

"The  only  lasting  hope  for  a  relaxation  of 
tensions  lies  In  the  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem of  general  and  complete  disarmament. 
One  great  issue  confronting  us  today  Is  how 
we  may  best  negotiate  an  effective  disarma- 
ment agreement.  Those  who  object  to  our 
defense  budget  evidently  assume  that,  if  we 
were  to  permit  the  Soviet  Union  to  achieve 
a  decisive  margin  of  military  advantage,  the 
Soviet  Union  would  reward  us  by  suddenly 
accepting  a  program  of  effective  world  dls- 
armanent. 

■As  a  historian.  I  find  It  hard  to  under- 
stand how— In  view  of  a  sequence  of  Inter- 
national actions  from  the  Stalln-Hltler  pact 
of  1939  to  the  resumption  of  nuclear  testing 
In  1961 — anyone  can  suppose  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  animated  by  anything  but  an  ag- 
gressive conception  of  its  own  Interests. 
There  is  only  one  way  in  which  we  can  per- 
suade the  Soviet  Union  that  It  must  submit 
to  a  program  of  International  arms  Inspec- 
tion and  control— that  Is  by  persuading  the 
Soviet  leaders  that  we  can  stay  In  the  arms 
race  as  long  as  they  can." 

v.    BEHIND    MELMAN — A    BASIS    FOR    HIS    BELIEFS 
AND   ACTIONS 

Melman's  booklet  (see  footnote  1)  te  Im- 
portant and  curious  at  the  same  time — 
Important  for  Its  appeal,  curious  for  its 
omissions.  It  Is  Important  because  this 
oversimplified,  erroneous,  off-the-track  col- 
lection of  prescriptions  and  proscriptions 
seems  to  have  appealed  to  some  responsible, 
serious  Members  of  Congress,  and  to  other 
concerned  groups  of  citizens. 

Certainly,  the  most  Important  provocative 
statements  In  this  booklet  are  In  the  sec- 
tions written  by  Melman.  Focusing  on 
overkill  and  on  our  defense  budget,  they 
contain  some  reflections  and  assertions  on 
our  military  posture,  and  presumably,  our 
strategy.  However,  as  noted  earlier,  there  Is 
nothing  In  these  sections  about  the  uses  of 
military  power,  political  objectives,  the  mili- 
tary threat  from  the  Soviet  Union,  limited 
war.  our  alliances,  or  related  topics.  Were 
this  not  curious  enough.  I  find  nowhere  in 
this  booklet  any  discussion  of  disarmament 
or  arms  control.  Neither  word  seems  to 
appear  even  once. 

The  Implicit  assumption  which  seems  to 
underlie  Melman's  thesis  Is  that  we  have  far 
too  much  military  power  (but  he  doesn't 
say  for  what) .  His  only  criterion  for  evalua- 
ting a  force  Is  that  required  to  destroy  the 
major  Soviet  cities  and  his  only  concern  is 
with  obtaining  the  cheapest  counterdty 
force. 

The  booklet  is  slim.  Perhaps  he  should 
have  enlarged  It  and  Included  either  refer- 
ences to  or  excerpts  from  his  previous  writ- 
ings on  disarmament  and  arms  control.  As 
one  might  suspect,  his  well -publicized  views 
on  these  subjects  are  not  Independent  of 
his  conclusions  on  strategy.  For  that  reason 
let  us  see  what  he  has  said  about  arms  con- 
trol. 

Melman's  views  may  be  found  In  several 
places      His  book.  "The  Peace  Race,"'  con- 


tains several  chapters  In  part  1 :  "Road  to  De- 
feat," entitled  "The  Importance  of  Military 
Power,  Dangers  of  War  From  Failures  of  Peo- 
ple and  Machines,  Can  Military  Deterrence 
Be  Stabilized?"  His  Introduction  to  "No 
Place  to  Hide"  '•  sets  forth  his  views  on  deter- 
rence and  strategy  In  adequate  detail.  But 
perhaps  the  most  succinct  reference  to  what 
Melman  thinks  Is  In  a  short  paper  which 
appeared  In  the  Nation." 

In  that  article  Melman  see  the  emergence 
of  the  doctrine  of  arms  control  as  a  competi- 
tor to  and  a  substitute  for  disarmament. 

Melman  stated  that  the  fathers  of  the  Idea 
of  arms  control  constitute  a  diverse  group 
of  people  who  have  adopted  this  notion  for 
varying  reasons.  For  some,  he  said,  "Arms 
control  reflects  the  price  of  conscience."  He 
saw  another  group:  "A  second  trend  favoring 
arms  control  can  be  recognized  In  certain 
military  and  political  theorists  together  with 
munitions-makers  who  found  in  the  doctrine 
a  method  for  heading  off  the  growing  public 
pressures  for  disarmament.  This  group  flnds 
the  dual  appeal  of  arms  control  entrancing; 
It  can  be  presented  to  the  public  as  disarma- 
ment, yet  In  some  views  of  arms  control  re- 
quirements It  need  not  close  down  a  single 
major  military  establishment  or  put  any  ob- 
stacle In  the  way  of  the  Pentagon's  war 
games  and  strategy  planning." 

The  cold  Inference  here — and  It  Is  hardly 
an  Inference — is  that  arms  control  Is  a  Ma- 
chiavellian conspiracy  In  order  to  make  the 
last  quoted  point  of  Melman's,  one  must  feel 
that  a  subtle  Job  of  deception  is  being  prac- 
ticed by  arms  controllers. 

Another  group  cf  people  who  are  In  favor 
of  arms  control,  Melman  believed,  Is  "a  group 
of  men.  many  of  them  In  Government  serv- 
ice, who  tried  repeatedly  to  Implement  dis- 
armament measures  and  found  themselves 
stymied  by  the  opposition  of  the  Pentagon 
and  the  AEC.  We.irlly.  this  group  has  now 
decided  It  Is  futile  to  buck  the  military  any 
longer  and  has  turned  to  arms  control."  The 
last  group  whom  he  associated  with  the 
fathers  of  the  new  doctrine  are  "those  who 
fear  disarmament  because  It  would  leave  the 
United  SUtes  naked.  For  these  men.  who 
have  no  explicit  theory  of  society  which  they 
are  prepared  to  match  against  Bolshevik  doc- 
trine, the  sword  Is  their  only  shield."  I 
willingly  leave  amateur  and  mass  psycho- 
analysis to  Melman,  without  further  com- 
ment. 

Melman  doubted  that  arms  control  can 
help  to  achieve  military  stability.  He  argued 
that  In  order  to  do  so,  "it  Is  necessary  to 
agree  not  only  on  the  numbers  of  weapons 
in  being  but  to  freeze  (a)  the  ability  and  (b) 
the  win.  to  make  new  ones  The  only  way  to 
freeze  the  ability  to  develop  new  weapons  is 
to  disband  major  research-and-development 
facilities  and  to  put  the  personnel  under 
appropriate  inspection  and  control.  No  arms 
control  scheme  yet  put  forward  contemplates 
any  such  step." 

But  disbanding  military  research  and  de- 
velopment Is  presclsely  one  of  the  steps 
which  Melman  urges  In  his  currently  pro- 
posed budget  reductions  (see  footnote  1,  pp. 
3-4).  Thus  the  step  Melman  advocates  Is  a 
unilateral  step;  It  Is  not  a  negotiated,  not  an 
Inspected,  step.  He  would  effectively  discon- 
tinue all  military  research  and  development, 
and  because  this  is  a  unilateral  step  It  really 
accelerates  Instability. 

He  continues.  "The  only  way  to  freeze  or 
to  destroy  the  will  to  make  new  weapons  Is 
to  achieve  a  relaxation  of  the  present  fear- 
ridden  mentality  engendered  by  distrust, 
which  grips  the  world.  This  distrust,  which 
Is  basically  a  political  factor,  will  not  be  dis- 
persed by  agreements  that  are  designed  to 


•  Melman,   S  ,    "The   Peace   Race, "    Ballan- 
tine  Books.  New  York.  1961. 
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"Melman.  S.  "The  Arms  Control  Doc- 
trine," the  Nation  February  11,  1961.  pp 
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regulate,    but    not    to    terminate,    the    arms 
race." 

It  is  superflTious  to  point  out  what  could 
be  documented  In  detail:  That  the  US. 
proposals,  debated  at  length,  presented  to 
the  18-Natlon  Disarmament  Conference,  dis- 
cussed on  many  college  campuses,  at  many 
meetings,  do  envision  massive  and  whole- 
sale reduction  In  arms,  given  proper  condi- 
tions. These  conditions  have  not  been  met, 
and  likely  will  not  be  met  by  the  Soviets, 
and  the  appearance  of  an  environment  of 
trust  seems  to  be  deferred.  (Melman's 
article  in  the  Nation  appeared  early  In  1961 
Considering  his  later  works,  referenced  In 
this  paper,  the  views  here  quoted  are  fairly 
representative  of  his  continuing  viewpoints.) 

Melman  asserts:  "Arms  control,  therefore, 
will  not  achieve  military  stability.  Military 
technologies  will  continue  to  be  developed 
in  the  customary  way  with  first  one  side  and 
then  the  other  seeming  to  have  the  advan- 
tage." 

He  questions  that  arms  control  will  work, 
saying:  "What  exactly  will  arms  control 
deter?"  Presumably  a  major  missile  attack 
by  one  of  the  great  powers  upon  the  other, 
but  equality  In  missiles,  for  example.  I.e.. 
arms  control  (this  Is  his  definition)  will  not 
necessarily  deter  a  first  strike.  If  that  prom- 
ises advantage  to  one  side  or  the  other  (as- 
suming the  will  to  strike  is  there).  He 
continues:  "Obviously,  the  more  nearly  equal 
the  opposing  forces  are.  the  greater  role  sur- 
prise and  evasive  maneuvers  can  play  in  the 
outcome  of  the  conflict.  In  this  sense,  arms 
control  might  well  Increase  rather  than  de- 
crease the  danger  of  surprise  attack."  Now 
the  quetslon  Is,  how  does  this  statement  Jibe 
with  his  proposed  plan  which  Ignores  the 
factors  set  forth  above? 

In  fact,  what  is  he  selling?  Setting  these 
statements  side  by  side  with  those  In  his 
booklet  leaves  one  not  only  confused  but 
also  wondering. 

Melman's  1961  article  reflects  considerable 
concern  over  the  problem  of  accidents  In  the 
precipitation  of  catastrophe,  and  then,  in  a 
complete  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of 
arms  control  and  the  efforts  being  made 
(which  were  talked  about  well  before  the 
date  of  his  article)  to  lessen  such  dangers. 
M?lman  asserts  that  arms  control  would  not 
perceptibly  lessen  this  danger. 

In  discussing  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons— the  N-country  problem — Melman  states 
a  preference  for  and  underscores  the  Impor- 
tance of  a  test-ban  agreement  which  would 
limit  the  number  of  nuclear  powers,  and 
again.  In  an  egregious  misunderstanding  and 
misstatement  of  what  arms  controllers  are 
and  have  been  for,  states  that  "this  Infer- 
ence Is  not  generally  made  by  supporters  of 
the  arms  control  doctrine."  This  is  non- 
sense. 

What  is  he  for?  He  states  a  preference 
for  "inspected  disarmament."  But  this  has 
been  our  policy  for  many  years.  The  rea- 
sons that  we  have  no  Inspected  disarmament 
remain  clear. 

Melman  concluded  this  article  by  crystal- 
lizing the  distinctions  (as  he  saw  them)  be- 
tween those  In  favor  of  disarmament  versus 
those  In  favor  of  arms  control.  He  said: 
"For  each  person  in  a  free  society,  the  choice 
of  where  to  take  one's  chances  Is  determined 
by  one's  values.  If  these  values  Include  a 
high  regard  for  human  life,  a  desire  to  de- 
velop man's  potential  for  peaceful  living,  and 
the  will  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  free- 
dom, then  the  strategy  of  disarmament  with 
its  allied  political  and  economic  goals  Is  the 
preferred  course.  But  If  one's  values  place 
human  life  at  low  worth  and  Include  a  pref- 
erence for  man's  destrxittlve  potential,  and 
for  authoritarian  relations  In  political  life, 
then  some  variant  of  conservative  military 
theory,  such  as  arms  control.  Is  preferable." 

It  is  well  to  keep  these  comments  in  mind 
when  reading  Melman's  proposals  on  alloca- 
tion of  the  defense  budget.     One  of  the  most 


revealing  of  Melman's  statement<  is  the  last 
quoted,  which  attempts  to  preempt  univer- 
sally accepted  values  for  the  dlsarmers.  and 
while  denying  these  good  values  to  the  arms 
controllers.  Imputes  to  them  lowly  and 
despicable   values. 

As  Melman  says :  "The  pity  Is  that  so  many 
of  us  make  our  choices  without  awareness 
of  the  ends,  or  values,  that  are  being  served." 
Well,  here  we  can  all  certainly  agree  with 
Melman. 

VI.    AFTER    CRmCISM.    WHAT? A    POSITIV* 

PROGRAM 

Analysis  of  other's  propositions  is  both 
necessary  and  Important,  but  analysis  alone 
is  Insufficient  and  dissatisfying.  Melman's 
concept  of  what  the  United  States  Is  up  to  is 
m  error.  His  proposed  poeture  and  structure 
of  our  military  forces  would  Increase  instabil- 
ity, not  stability.  Were  we  to  do  what  he 
suggests,  the  danger  we  may  be  In  would 
increase,  not  decrease.  Were  we  to  do  what 
he  suggests,  our  chances  for  securing  a 
meaningful  disarmament  agreement  would 
be  greatly  reduced.  But  It  Is  not  enotigh  to 
say  that  Melman  Is  wrong.  Analysis  Is  neces- 
sary, but  synthesis,  and  a  positive  program, 
must  follow. 

We  are  not  necessarily  doing  all  we  can  or 
should  do.  nor  is  everything  we  are  doing 
perfectly  right  and  sufficient.  We  must  have 
a  positive  program  at  all  times,  and  be  work- 
ing at  It.  Here  are  several  elements  of  such 
a  program : 

1.  Make  the  world  safe  for  disarmament 

At  the  Accra  Assembly  In  Ghana  It  was  ap- 
propriate to  suggest  that :»" 

"The  Impasse  Is  real.  We  found  no  room 
for  compromise  on  fundamental  Issues;  a 
useful  analogy  Is  to  consider  making  a  com- 
promise when  we  come  to  a  fork  In  the  road. 
A  compromise  might  well  be  to  go  between 
the  two  roads  where  there  is  no  road  at  all. 

"It  seems,  therefore.  Incumbent  upon  all 
of  us  •  •  •  to  prepcu-e.  sadly  but  realistical- 
ly, for  a  period  of  no  meaningful  disarma- 
ment— as  the  period  since  World  War  n  has 
already  been. 

"We  must  make  and  keep  the  world  safe 
for  disarmament. 

"As  for  the  role  of  the  nonglant  powers — 
whether  we  call  them  small,  neutral,  non- 
allned — or  whatever  word  you  prefer:  Prog- 
ress for  these  smaller  powers  depends  above 
all  upon  stability  In  the  world,  meaning  no 
war,  no  heightened  tension. 

"The  neutrals,  the  small  countries,  as  well 
as  citizens  of  the  larger  powers,  can  make 
their  voices  effective,  and  they  will  be  lis- 
tened to.  If.  and  only  11:  (1)  They  have  a 
good  understanding  of  the  real  problems  be- 
tween the  big  powers,  so  that  these  smaller 
countries  do  not  go  off  on  byways,  up  blind 
alleys,  or  on  trivial  projects.  (2)  Their  role 
as  liitermedlaries  Is  an  Informed  one.  which 
embodies  an  appreciation  of  technical  prob- 
lems. Only  upon  such  an  appreciation  can 
good  questions  be  based;  only  thus  can  the 
discussion  be  objective,  realistic,  and  ele- 
vated. 

"The  concern  of  the  smaller  countries  will 
be  respected,  they  will  be  listened  to.  and 
their  role  will  be  a  historical.  Important,  and 
useful  one  when  they  demonstrate:  (a)  re- 
sponsibility, (b)  accuracy,  (c)  understand- 
ing, and  (d)  responsiveness. 

"Let  us  work  for  that  stability  which  will 
permit  a  solution.  If  found,  to  be  acceptable 
and  accepted.  I  repeat:  We  must  make  and 
keep  the  world  safe  for  disarmament. 

"We  must  accept  the  agonizing  and  all- 
too-Ukely  protracted  effort  which  will  be  re- 
qu  red  to  reach  agreement  on  disarmament, 
and  on  building  such  world  Institutions  of 
law  and  Justice  as  are  necessary  complements 
and  components  of  a  disarmed  world." 


"Katz.  A.  H..  "Make  the  World  Safe  for 
Disarmament."  War/Peace  Report.  Septem- 
ber 1962. 
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These  s.ime  requirements  pertain  to  Inter- 
nal criticism  in  the  United  St.Ues    responsi- 
bility   accuracy,  underatindlng.  and  respon- 
siveness     Alas,   too  often,   these   character- 
istics   are    absent    In    domestic    dlscusalcns 
The   reader   may    try   these   criteria   on   Mel- 
mans  treatment  of  our  problems. 
2.    Fight   secrecy 
Secrecy  Is  the  major  obsticle  standing  In 
the   road  of  progress  toward  disarmament." 
( See  also  footnote  2  ) 

The  partial  test  ban  treaty  of  1963  has  been 
widely  hailed.  What  Is  being  Ignored  and 
forgotten  are  the  reasons  that  It  Is  a  partial 
test  ban;  Soviet  obsession  with  secrecy  and 
charges  of  espionage  prevented  the  Inclusion 
of  underground  tests  In  the  treaty  Such 
tests  would  have  required  inspection  on  the 
territory  of  the  Soviet  Union  The  inspection 
would  have  been  strictly  regulated:  there 
would  have  been  perhaps  less  than  10  In- 
spections per  year,  and  the  area  would  be 
strictly  circumscribed  Still  the  Soviets  ob- 
jected to  such  Inspection,  and  termed  It 
•espionage  ■■    They  still  do 

This  has  been  the  thread  that  has  run 
through  all  the  disarmament  discussions 
since  World  War  II  Several  years  ago  It 
appeared  that: 

"As  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  stands  Arm 
on  this  rock  of  secrecy,  we  aren't  going   to 
have   any  disarmament       For   If   they   Insist 
on  their  form  of  secrecy,  we  arent  going  to 
have  inspection,  we  arent  going  to  have  any 
arms  control,  and  If  we  arent  going  to  have 
any  arms  control,  we  never  are  going  to  have 
any  disarmament— unless  Its  a  nonpreferred 
variety,  yielding  not  security,  but  Insecurity. 
•The  Russians   are  continually   asking   us 
to  trust  them     To  me  this  situation  Is  like 
having   a   neighbor   In   the   community   who 
decides    to    build    not    the    standard    6-foot 
fence,  but  a  fence  about  400  feet  high     This 
should    arouse    some    suspicion       And    then 
when  you  hear  odd  noises  going  on  behind 
this  high  fence  and  strange  odors  coming  out 
and  you  see  Hashes  of  light  and  hear  occa- 
sional loud  arguments  and  curses.  In  which 
your  name  Is   featured.  I'm  not  siylng  you 
have   anything   delnlte   to    go  on.   but   you 
should  get  a  clue  that  maybe  something  un- 
pleasant and  potentially  dangerous  Is  going 
on  in  there.    Now.  when  you  get  curious  and 
worried,    and  drill   a  small    peephole   In    the 
fence,  and  he  attempts  to  knock  your  head 
ofT  for  this,  you   are  liable  to  treat   his  re- 
quests  for  trust  with  fome  suspicion.     The 
Soviet  rock  of  secrecy  muft  go     If  this  rock 
Isnt  removed.  I  submit  that  there  will  be 
no  progress  toward  disarmament."  (See  foot- 
note 2  ) 

Unfortunately,  the  situation  has  changed 
not  at  all  The  single,  most  succinct.  In- 
formative, and  official  exchange  on  this  prob- 
lem of  secrecy,  and  Its  Implications  for 
possible  disarmament  agreements.  Is  the  Im- 
portant, although  almost  universally  li<nored. 
exchange  between  John  McCloy  and  Valerian 
Zorln  on  the  American  reservation  to  the 
Joint  statement  of  principles  on  disarma- 
ment.'- 

It  Is  time,  and  in  fact,  lon^  overdue,  that 
we  fully  inform  the  American  people  of  the 
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■  Katz.  A.  H  .  "The  Stumbling  Block  of 
Soviet  Secrecy."  War  Peace  Report.  October 
1962. 

Letter  from  Presidential  Adviser  Mc- 
Cloy to  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Zorln:  Veri- 
fication of  Retained  Forces  and  Armaments. 
September  20.  1961:  United  Nations  Docu- 
ment A  4880.  September  20.  1961.  and  letter 
from  Zorln  to  McCloy.  September  20.  1961. 
United  Nations  Document  A  4887.  Septem- 
ber 25.  1961  These  letters  are  reprinted  In 
Documents  on  Disarmament.  1961,  US  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  Publica- 
tion No  5.  Washington.  DC.  August  1962. 
pp  442-444.  and  also  rep  inted  In  War  Peace 
Report.  October  1962.  pp  9-10. 


significance  of  secrecy  as  practiced  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  Its  implications  for  arms 
control  and  dlsarmam'-nt  Hopefully,  we 
might  educate  some  critics  of  American  de- 
fen'e  policy  at  the  same  time 

It  is  time  we  launch  an  unremitting  cam- 
oalgn  ag.^inst  secrecy     Not  only  does  secrecy 
prevent     disarmament,     but     It    forces     the 
.nrms    race   Into   higher   and   ever-Increasing 
spirals      The  US    budget   which  Melman   Is 
so  critical  of  Is.  In  part,  a  direct  consequence 
of  Soviet  secrecy      Further,  and  much  more 
Important,  secrecy  Is  not  as  valuable  to  the 
Soviets    as    they    think    It    Is.      Secrecy    can 
evaporate  without  leaving  a  trace,  and  It  Is 
Illusory  to  count  on  secrecy  for  protection 
For  this  reason,  counting  on  secrecy   Is  de- 
stabilizing    There  are  many  other  technical 
arguments  against  secrecy,  but  so  long  as  It  Is 
dlfBcult    to   have   open   discussion    with    the 
Soviets,  and  so  long  as  they  have  very  little 
Internal  open  discussion  on  these  matters.  It 
Is  d  fflcult   to  expect   them   to  change   their 
opinions  on  these  matters  ( see  footnote  11) 

3  Harder  work  for  next  steps  in  arms  control 
and  disarTnament 
The  United  States  Is  the  only  nation  In  the 
world  which  has  an  agency  like  the  Arms 
Control  and  D  sarmament  Agency,  whose  Job 
It  is  to  work  hard  and  at  a  high  level  on  the 
problems  subsumed  In  Its  title  The  hopes 
and  the  aspirations  of  the  world  are  tied  up 
with  far-reaching  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament But  OCD  has  not  been  attained, 
and  It  is  not  more  likely  now  than  pre- 
viously. , 

We  should  focus  more  of  our  energies  on 
the  import  int  problem  of  first  steps— which 
might  indeed  get  us  moving  toward  the  goal 
which  Is  too  hard   to  get   to   In  one   Jump. 
D>.Uig  something  about  reducing  the  chances 
of  surprise  attack,  taking  further  measures 
to  reduce  the  spread  of  nuclear  pawers.  ex- 
tending the  test  ban  to  all  environments— 
certainly  these  are  logical  next  steps.    These 
steps   aim    In    the    right   direction,    and   are 
necessary  precursors  to  bigger  steps. 
4    Decouple  accidents  from  consequences 
Both    the   Soviet    Union    and    the    United 
States  have  large  stockpiles  of  atomic  weap- 
ons  and  delivery   systems,   and   neither   has 
u  ed  them  In  combat      There  seems  to  be  a 
gener.il  appreciation   and   understanding   of 
the  magnitude  of  destruction  which  would 
re-ult  from  nuclear  war.     The  likelihood  of 
deliberate   nuclear   war   In   the   near   future 
seems  low.     These  statements  seem  to  have 
been  transmuted  by  some  critics  of  American 
defense    policy   Into   a   statement   that   this 
sltuUlon  la  automatic,  stable,  assured,  easy, 
and  enduring.     These  critics  then  go  on  to 
suggest  enormous   reductions  In    the   forces 
whose  existence   helped   achieve   this  desir- 
able condition.     Realizing  that  what  might 
be  loosely   called   rational   war  seems   to  be 
out  of  the  question,  they  proceed  to  turn  all 
their  worries  to  accidents,  unintended  war. 
and  variations  thereof.    This  concern  Is  cer- 
tainly legitimate 

About  15  years  ago.  I  started  using  the 
phrase  catalytic  war  to  describe  a  process,  an 
extreme,  but  not  the  only,  form  of  which 
would  be  counuy  C  starting  a  war  between 
countries  A  and  B  either  by  malevolence, 
miscalculation,  or  other  means.  (See  footnote 
2  )  Above  all.  we  must  be  alert  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  accidents  and  we  must  not  react 
automatlcallv  In  the  unlikely  event  of  an 
.iccldent.  whether  or  not  we  respond  by 
getting  Into  a  big  war  depends  on  whether 
or  not  we  have  anticipated  and  thought 
about  this  possibility  ahead  of  time 

Speculation  and  thought  on  this  problem 
Is  not  new: 

•What  would  we  do  If  such  an  event  hap- 
pened'' This  process  does  not  lend  Itself 
to  standard  police  Investigative  procedures, 
like  taking  fingerprints  and  Interrogating  wit- 
nesses. It  Is  not  that  kind  of  an  affilr  Un- 
ve  had  thought  about  thU  possibility 


(which  we  are  now  doing)  there  Is  some  kind 
of  chance  that  we  might  go  to  war.  But,  be- 
cause we  have  thought  about  thU,  and  be- 
cause the  consequences  of  war  are  even  more 
serious,  we  would  now  pause  and  ask  the 
question.  'Where  did  It  come  from,  and 
whose  was  It?'  This  suggests  an  Interest- 
ing  task,  purpose,  and  value  for  mutual  In- 
spection systems."     (See  footnote  2.) 

In  fact,  publicizing  these  considerations  Is 
Itself  an  Important  deterrent  to  third-party 
mischief  and  adventurism. 

The  hot  line  between  Washington  and 
Moscow  will  do  part  of  the  Job  called  for  by 
this  suggestion.  »       w  .„ 

By  all  odds,  the  mightiest  blow  struck  in 
years  against  science,  sanity,  and  sense  In  the 
discussion  of  the  problem  of  accidents  was 
given  by  C  P  Snow :  >• 

"We  know  with  the  cerUlnty  of  statistical 
truth,  that  If  enough  of  these  weapons  are 
made— by  enough  different  States— somie  of 
them  are  going  to  blow  up  through  accident, 
or  folly,  or  madness— but  the  motives  don't 
matter      What  does  matter  Is  the  nature  of 
the  statistical  f.act      For  we  genuinely  know 
the  1  isks.     We  are  faced  with  an   elther-or. 
and  we  havent  much  time      Either  we  ac- 
cept   a    restriction    of    nuclear    armaments. 
That  is  the  'either.'     The  'or'  Is  not  a  risk, 
but  a  certainty.     The  nuclear  arms  race  be- 
tween   the   United   States   and    the   USSR, 
not  only   continues   but   accelerates.     Other 
countries  Join  In.     Within,  at  the  most.  10 
years    some  of    these   bombs   are   going   off. 
I  am  saying  this  as  responsibly  as  I  can. 
That  U  the  certartnty     On  the  one  side,  there- 
fore we  have  a  finite  risk.     On  the  other  side. 
we  have  a  certainty  of  disaster.     Between  a 
risk   or   a   certainty,   a   sane   man    does   not 
hesitate."  ,,  ,^. 

snow  infers,  but  does  not  state  explicitly 
that  some  of  these  bombs  going  off  will  re- 
sult in  general,  full-scale  nuclear  war.  Per- 
haos  It  Is  obvious  to  him.  for  he  refers  to 
the  certainty  of  disaster  What  Snow  and 
others  have  failed  to  realize  Is  that  we  have 
gone  a  long  time  without  a  single  acc.dent 
and  large  numbers  of  nuclear  weapons  have 
been  In  possession  of  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  for  more  than  10 
years  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
therefore  we  will  go  a  similar  length  of  time 
in  the  future  without  an  accident.  Thl» 
statistic  does,  however,  argue  against  the  in- 
evitability of  an  accident  over  a  correspond- 
ing length  of  time  In  the  future.  If  any- 
thing It  suggests  that  the  probability  of  an 
accident  U  extremely  low.  This,  of  course, 
is  Insufficient. 

It  must  be  our  position  to  see  that  acci- 
dents are  prevented  as  far  as  possible,  but 
that  If  they  do  occur  they  do  not  yield  or 
lead  to  automatic  Inexorable  consequenc^ 
We  must  de-couple  accldenU  and  alleged 
automatic  consequences  "  '■  It  Is  far  too 
simple  to  assert  that  probabilities  are  cumu- 
lative In  fact,  we  are  not  dealing  with  coins, 
but  with  experience,  and  probabilities  are 
continually  modified  by  experience. 

The  likelihood  of  accidents  may  be  low 
but,  as  long  as  there  are  weapons  in  the 
world,  we  cannot  count  on  their  being  no 
accidents.  What  we  should  count  on.  and 
can  insist  on.  Is  that  kind  of  a  pause  In  the 
event  of  an  accident  which  would  let  us 
determine  whether  It  was  Indeed  an  accident, 
or  a  provocation,  or  the  beginning  of  a  war 
This  Is  an  Important  point,  made  In  a  Senate 
resolution  by  Senator  Humphrct  who.  stat- 
ing in  detail  what  the  United  States  Is  doing 
to  maintain  control  over  Its  weapons  and  to 


"Snow,  C.  P..  "Address  to  the  AAAS." 
New  York  Times.  December  28.  1960 

'  Katz     A     H..    "Cliches,    Complexes    and 
Contingencies. "   War  Peace  Report,   October 

'"Katz  A  H.  "Psychologist's  Cure  for 
Arms  Race  Questioned."  War  Peace  Report. 
January  1962. 


reduce  the  probability  of  accidental  unau- 
thorized use  of  weapons,  called  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  to  let  the  world  know  what 
they  were  do  ng  about  these  same  problems. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  not  responded. 

Important  too  are  the  consequences  of 
the  accident  problem  to  the  kind  of  strategy 
we  need.  The  kind  of  strategy  that  we  have 
and  the  forces  we  are  building,  the  thinking 
upon  which  forces  and  strategy  are  based, 
are  clearly  responsive  to  this  problem.  This 
Is  what  was  called  for  several  years  ago  (see 
footnote  2 )  : 

"There  Is  serious  thought  about  removing 
or  desensitizing  the  retaliatory  hair  trigger, 
the  Instant-response  strategy  that  we  seem 
to  prefer.  One  way  that  has  been  suggested 
Is  to  slow  down  the  required  response  time 
of  our  retaliation,  to  back  off  from  the  kind 
of  Instant  response  or  preemptive  strategy 
that  used  to  be  fashionable — to  convert  our 
strategy  Into  what  I  have  been  calling  a 
metastable  strategy.  This  concept  Implies 
not  perfect  but  relative  stability.  The  Idea 
I'm  suggesting  Is  simple.  A  successful  strat- 
egy of  this  type  would  take  us  from  an 
unstable  situation  to  a  relatively  stable  one. 
It  would  enable  us  to  respond  In  some 
measure  but  without  ultimate  disaster  and 
ultimate  commitment — It  would  be  a  stra- 
tegic boat  that  can  stand  a  little  rocking 
without  being  swamped. 

"What  are  the  elements  of  such  a  strat- 
egy? It  seems  easier  to  describe  than  to 
attain.  This  strategy  may  take  more  money, 
for  example.  The  elements  that  would  en- 
ter into  a  stabilized  deterrent  strategy  are 
those  things  which  Involve  Insuring  that 
we  don't  have  to  strike  first  or  preempt 
(anticipatory  retaliation),  building  a  capa- 
bility of  being  quiet  while  we  are  being  hit. 
or  absorbing  a  first  blow,  not  having  to  re- 
spond InsUntaneously.  not  having  to  get 
our  airplanes  and  missiles  off  at  once.  This 
strategy  might  Involve,  for  example,  build- 
ing missile  sites  that  are  hardened,  nu- 
merous, dispersed,  or  perhaps  mobile — that 
are  able  to  absorb  the  first  hit.  This  Is 
expensive. 

"Such  a  strategy  would  require  having 
adequate  mutual  inspection — adequate  In- 
formation exchange  with  all  possible  op- 
ponents to  convince  each  other  that  It 
neither  pays  nor  Is  there  occasion  to  strike 
first.  I'm  assuming  we're  in  an  era  when 
we  haven't  got  perfect  disarmament,  and 
that  there  are  still  some  things  to  worry 
about.  In  the  event  of  an  accident,  or  a 
third-party  attempt  to  catalyze  a  war.  an 
adequate  mutual  Inspection  system  would 
enable  the  Russians  to  tell  us  and  us  to 
tell  the  Russians.  'Now.  look,  that  bomb 
didn't  come  from  us.  and  we  can  prove  It. 
It  came  from  somewhere  else.  Don't  start 
a  war."  " 

This  list  of  things  to  do  Is  not  meant  to  be 
complete,  nor  Inclusive.  It  Ignores  large 
blocks  of  Important  activity — our  activities 
in  support  of  the  U.N.  and  specialized  agen- 
cies, medical,  food  problems,  problems  of 
world  trade,  etc..  etc.  An  equal  list  of  do- 
mestic problems  can  and  should  be  com- 
piled and  acted  on.  Despite  Melman's  stat- 
ing It.  It  Is  not  true  that  people  Interested 
In  defense  problems  and  In  maintaining  our 
security  by  military  means  are  not  Interested 
or  active  In  enhancing  security  by  other 
methods  or  are  Indifferent  to  and  uninter- 
ested In  domestic  and  human  problems. 
Military  security  is  only  one  facet  of  the 
problems  we  face. 

It  was  once  appropriate  to  argue  that 
"what  Is  wrong  with  deterrence  as  we  have 
come  to  talk  about  it  Is  not  deterrence  It- 
self, but  an  overwhelming  preoccupation 
with  deterrence  alone  to  the  exclusion  of 
complementary  and  concurrent  efforts  (see 
footnote  2).  Well,  we  are  now  engaged  In 
complementary  and  concurrent  efforts:  the 
fact  that  they  don't  always  succeed  according 
to  our  expectations  is  not  entirely  our  fault. 


for  we  are  not  In  complete  and  sole  charge. 
When  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Army's  Corps  of  Engineers  fall.s  to  complete 
a  dam  In  the  Un'ted  States,  you  know  ex- 
actly where  blame  lies  and  where  to  assign 
responsibility.  When  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  falls  to  secure  an  arms- 
control  agreement,  It  Is  senseless  and  erro- 
neous to  complain  to  them  alone.  Some  of 
the  frustration  and  disappointment  should 
be  siphoned  off  and  directed  toward  the 
Soviets. 

Hope  for  a  more  peaceful  world,  and  more 
important,  positive  actions,  must  take  oil 
from  a  secure  foundation.  Surely  it  Is  in  or- 
der to  give  some  credit  to  the  forces  that 
have  fulfilled  their  mission  of  deterrence. 
It  Is  no  advance  toward  negotiated  disarma- 
ment, toward  greater  stability,  toward  a  more 
peaceful  world  to  enter  the  door  marked 
•unilateral  disarmament." 

We   can   hope   boldly,   but  we   had   better 
Judge  cautiously. 


AIR  FORCE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  the  same  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Kenneth  A.  Randall  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed.   

COMPTROLLER    OF   CUSTOMS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  Rummel  to  be  Comp- 
troller of  Customs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


THE 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Thomas  J.  Kenney,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Maryland;  and 

Roy  Lee  Call,  of  Alabama,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  northern  district  of  Alabama. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Edward  V.  Hanrahan,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Il- 
linois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


NOMINATIONS      PLACED     ON 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  placed  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  in  the  Air  Force,  in  the 
Army,  and  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
are  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 


ADDITIONAL  NOMINATIONS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  three 
nominations,  reported  favorably  today 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  be 
considered  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Paul  R.  Ignatius  to  be  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


U.S.  ARMY 


U.S.  ATTORNEYS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Edward  V.  Hanrahan  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Thomas  J.  Kenney  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tioris  may  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 


NAVY 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unan  mous  consent  that  the  Nav3r' 
nominations  may  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 


U.S.  MARSHAL 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Roy  Lee  Call  to  be  U.S.  marshal 
for  the  northern  district  of  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the 
nominations  confirmed  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  considera- 
tion of  legislative  business. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
THE  SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE 
TOMORROW 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  majority 
whip,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
Humphrey!.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Commerce  may 
meet  tomorrow  during  the  session  of  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

On  request  of  Mr  McClellan,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Patents.  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  tomorrow. 


COMMITTEE       MEETING       DURING 

SENATE     SESSION     ON     MONDAY 

NEXT 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  be  permitted  to  sit 
on  Monday  next  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate.  ^  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
Mr.    MORSE.     Mr.    President.    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  ex- 
cused  from  attendance  in  the   Senate 
tomorrow. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964— THE 
COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  850,  H.R 
6196.  and  that  it  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.R. 
6196  >  to  encourage  increased  con- 
sumption of  cotton,  to  maintain  the  in- 
come of  cotton  producers,  to  provide  a 
special  research  program  designed  to 
lower  costs  of  production,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  KEATING      Mr.   President,  It  is 
my    intention    to    oppose    the    motion. 
While  Senators  are  present  in  the  Cham- 
ber. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.     KEATING.     Mr.     President,     I 
shall   be  brief.     There  is  now   on  the 
calendar    the    civil    rights    bill.     H.R 
7152.  and  the  cotton-wheat  bill.    I  op- 
pose the  strategy  selected  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  in  bringing  up  the  farm  bill 
now  and  thus  supplanting  the  civil  rights 
bill  with  the  farm  bill. 


The  first  reason  is  this:  It  is  no  secret 
that  many  Senators  who  are  pressing  for 
action  on  the  cotton  bill  are  the  same 
Senators  who  have  frequently  in  the  past 
been  among  the  filibustering  Senators  on 
the  issue  of  civil  rights.  Perhaps  it  is 
a  forlorn  hope,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  we  are  desirous  of  passing  a  meaning- 
ful civil  rights  bill,  there  would  be  some 
hope  that  action  on  the  bill  would  be 
expedited  if  the  farm  bill  were  not 
brought  up  until  the  civil  rights  bill  was 
passed.  Thus.  Senators  who  have  so 
vigorously  and  at  such  length  opposed 
the  civil  rights  bill  might  be  persuaded, 
since  they  have  a  deep  interest  In  the 
cotton  bill,  to  help  to  reach  a  final  de- 
termination of  the  civil  rights  bill.  In 
order  to  move  on  to  the  farm  bill. 

Any  such  lever,  if  that  is  a  proper  word 
to  use.  would  be  completely  surrendered 
now  by  first  taking  up  the  farm  bill,  and 
then,  after  it  had  been  disposed  of  some 
days,  or  probably  weeks,  hence,  turning 
to  a  consideration  of  the  civil  rights  bill. 
We   have   heard    strong    protestation 
that  the  tax  bill  and  the  civil  rights  bill 
were  the  two  major  bills  to  be  acted  upon 
at  this  session.    It  had  been  said  that  the 
civil  rights  bill  should  not  be  taken  up 
until  the  tax  bill  had  been  disposed  of. 
This  argument  was  made  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  tax  conference  report  was 
privileged  and  could  have  been  called  up 
at  any  time  during  the  debate  on  any 
subject,  including  the  debate  on  the  civil 
rights  bill.     We  could  have  started  the 
debate  on  the  civil  rights  bill  as  soon  as 
the  bill  reached  the  Senate.    It  passed 
the  House  on  February  10,  more  than 
2  weeks  ago.    It  could  have  been  taken 
up  at  that  time,  and  any  Senator  seeking 
recognition  could,  during  the  debate  on 
the  civil  rights  bill,  have  obtained  recog- 
nition to  seek  approval  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  tax  bill. 

The  tax  bill  had  very  little  to  do  with 
the  delay  in  the  consideration  of  the 
civil  rights  bill.    The  delay  was  sought 
in  order  to  take  up  this  so-called  farm 
bill.     It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  the  farm  bill.    I  have  never 
opposed  the  taking  up  of  a  bill  because  I 
did  not  like  its  contents.     I  find  much 
lacking    in    the   cotton-wheat   proposal, 
but  my  remarks  now  are  not  addressed  to 
the  merits  of  the  farm  bill  itself.   I  know, 
and  we  should  all  be  aware,  that  it  is 
a    complicated     measure.      Dozens    of 
amendments  will  be  offered     The  bill  Is 
favored  or  opposed  by  numerous  organi- 
zations and  individuals.     It  is  the  sub- 
ject of  much  lobbying  activity  both  pro 
and  con.    We  all  know  that  it  cannot  be 
disposed  of  In  2  or  3  days.    The  bill  will 
be  the  subject  of  considerable  debate. 
Many  substitutes  will  be  offered  for  both 
the   wheat    and   the   cotton    proposals. 
They  will  be  offered  in  good  faith.    Sen- 
ators who  offer  amendments  will  be  en- 
titled to  be  heard  fully,  on  their  pro- 
posals.    I  can  envision  a  prolonged  de- 
bate on  the  farm  bill,  a  debate  which 
will  push  into  the  outer  darkness,  for 
the  time  being  at  least,  the  civil  rights 
proposal. 

My  feeling  is  that  it  is  imperative  that 
a  meaningful  civil  rights  bill  be  enacted 
without  delay.  I  do  not  like  to  see  the 
grave  problems  of  human  rights  pushed 


into  the  background  and  supplanted  by 
a  proposal  relating  to  cotton  and  wheat, 
which,  even  if  it  were  a  sound  proposal, 
has  not  as  much  import  to  many  of  us 
as  do  human  rights. 

We  are  asked  to  put  the  subsidy  pro- 
gram for  cotton  and  wheat,  which  Is  a 
doubtful  proposal,  ahead  of  an  important 
bill.  That  Is  contrary  to  what  I  had 
understood  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
leadership.  I  regret  that  this  is  being 
done.  It  will  only  mean  further  delay, 
and  will  unnecessarily  postpone  the  en- 
actment of  a  civil  rights  bill.  We  all 
know  that  the  passage  of  a  civil  rights 
bill  will  be  a  difficult  and  long-drawn- 
out  process  in  and  of  itself. 

In  my  judgment,  the  way  to  enact  a 
meaningful  civil  rights  bill  Is  to  begin 
work  on  it  tonight  and  to  stay  at  work 
on  it.    Under  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  It 
is  not  possible  for  Senators  who  want,  as 
I  do.  to  substitute  a  motion  to  take  up  the 
civil  rights  bill;  nor  is  It  possible  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  motion  made  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.    Our 
only  recourse  is  to  move  to  table  his  mo- 
tion or  to  oppose  the  motion  on  its  mer- 
its.   It  is  my  judgment  that  the  motion 
should  be  opposed  on  its  merits.    It  will 
be  opposed  by  some  Senators,  undoubt- 
edly, on  the  ground  that  the  bill  is  not 
sound,  and  by  others  on  the  basis  that 
this  is  a  mistaken  strategy,  if  our  desire 
and  intention  is  to  enact  a  meaningful 
civil    rights   bill.     It    Is   on   the   latter 
ground  that  I  oppose  the  taking  up  of 
the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
some  things  must  be  said,  and  this  is  as 
good  a  framework  as  any  in  which  to 
say  them,  rather  than  during  those  de- 
lightful periods  of  badinage  in  which  we 
engage,  because  we  eu"e  human  and  have 
to  have  a  bit  of  relief  from  strain. 

In  the  civil  rights  struggle,  the  Nation 
is  confronted  with  a  deep  moral  and  con- 
stitutional issue  upon  which  the  future 
of  18  million  Americans  is  staked,  and 
in  which,  as  I  have  said  time  and  again, 
public  order  and  tranquillity  are  deeply 
involved. 

It  will  be  difficult  in  the  days  ahead, 
when  spring  is  succeeded  by  summer,  to 
deal  with  some  of  the  demonstrations 
that  will  undoubtedly  take  place  In  the 
country  unless  we  can  supply  responsible 
answer  to  those  who  are  demonstrating, 
to  the  effect  that  we  In  Congress  have 
done  our  utmost  to  provide  them  avenues 
of  law  which  will  enable  them  to  give 
tongue  and  redress  to  their  just  griev- 
ances—and we  all  recognize  that  they 
are  just. 

Unless  we  have  that  responsible  an- 
swer, we  may  find  ourselves  in  grave 
trouble  in  many  big  cities  in  the  coun- 
try—not only  in  the  South.  I  believe  this 
whole  problem  has  now  moved  into  the 
North  and  into  the  Midwest  in  a  very 
significant  way.  So  the  arguments  which 
my  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keat- 
ing] made  so  eloquently  are  valid,  and  I 
identify  myself  with  them. 

I  make  this  additional  point:  It  is  a 
question  of  climate  with  which  we  are 
now  dealing.  What,  after  all.  will  influ- 
ence the  minds  of  millions  of  Americans 
who  are  deeply  concerned  with  whether 
we  are  really  trymg  to  act  in  a  conscien- 


tious way  to  redress  their  grievances, 
which  the  country  now  recognizes  as  be- 
ing just?  Whatever  the  surveys  and  the 
columnists  may  say  about  the  situation, 
the  fact  is  that  many  people  are  irri- 
tated and  annoyed  with  the  civil  rights 
struggle.  I  think  there  is  much  to  that 
contention.  It  is  a  fact.  Nonetheless, 
we  now  know  that  the  Negro  in  the 
United  States  has  not  been  treated  prop- 
erly, and  that  much  must  be  done  in 
order  to  repair  the  delay  in  his  develop- 
ment in  comparison  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

So  we  are  dealing  with  a  climactic  sit- 
uation affecting  the  minds  and  tempera- 
ments of  millions  and  millions  of  Amer- 
icans: and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very 
grave  mistake  under  these  circum- 
stances, when  we  can  take  up  the  till 
which  deals  with  their  grievances,  to  lay 
it  aside,  and  to  take  up,  instead,  another 
bill— which  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing 
now. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  objection  to  the 
referral  of  the  civil  rights  bill  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  did  nothing  else, 
at  least  it  kept  the  civil  rights  bill  on  the 
calendar  of  the  Senate,  from  which  it 
can  be  brought  up  by  motion  at  any  time, 
if  there  is  a  desire  to  do  so,  in  prefer- 
ence to  having  the  Senate  consider  any 
other  proposed  legislation ;  and  certainly 
the  civil  rights  bill  deserves  to  have  pref- 
erence over  all  other  measures.    Let  us 
remember  that  those  who  will  keep  the 
civil  rights  bill  before  the  Senate  for 
weeks,   and   even   perhaps   months,   al- 
though that  need  not  be  done,  for  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  civil  rights  bill,  like 
any  other  complex  bill,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered  and   disposed  of   in   the  same 
length  of  time  that  is  required  for  the 
disposition  of   the   farm  bill,  in   other 
words,  in  a  week  or  two — but  those  who 
will  keep  the  civil  rights  bill  before  the 
Senate  for  weeks  and  months  are  the 
very  beneficiaries  of  the  farm  bill  which 
now  is  under  discussion.    In  short,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Senate  learns  nothing  from 
history,  and  thus  is  depriving  itself  of 
the  benefit  of  the  famous  carrot  and  stick 
principle,  for  this  procedure  is  for  them, 
all  carrot  and  no  stick.    Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  will  reap  exactly 
what  it  is  sowing,  and  there  will  be  an 
absolutely   free   ride   for  Senators  who 
wish  to  take  whatever  time  suits  them  in 
bringing  about  del  ay  in  the  enactment 
of  the  civil  rights  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  rather  Inter- 
esting that  the  two  Senators  from  the 
State  of  New  York  are  speaking  to  this 
issue;  and  I  say  this  with  some  feeling 
that  the  Senate  should  understand  ex- 
actly how  this  situation  comes  to  be — 
almost  soc*olog*cally.  in  fact.  The  two 
Senators  from  New  York  show  their  sen- 
sitivity to  what  is  happening  in  the  coun- 
try, by  speaking  to  this  issue  and  by 
opposing  the  attempt  to  have  the  Senate 
take  up  another  bill  which  is  on  the 
calendar:  and  of  course  I  shall  join  my 
colleaeue.  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  KeatngI  .  in  opposing  that  attempt. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  JAV^TS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York;  I  feel. 


as  does  he.  that  the  delay  in  the  taking 
of  action  by  the  Senate  on  the  civil 
rights  bill  is  wholly  the  responsibility  oi 
the  Senate's  majority  leadership,  and 
that  notwithstanding  all  the  pious  prot- 
estations which  may  be  heard  and  all 
the  statements  to  the  effect  that  the  farm 
bill  has  priority  and  is  more  important, 
and  all  the  oratory  to  the  effect  that  the 
farm  bill  can  be  disposed  of  in  2  or  3 
days,  all  that  only  serves  to  cloud,  and 
perhaps  to  conceal,  the  same  kind  of 
tactics  which  were  used  here  for  2>'2 
years,  beginning  in  1961.  when  we  were 
constantly  told  that  other  measures  had 
higher  priority  than  the  civil  rights  bill, 
and  that  the  civil  rights  bill  would  be 
reached  in  due  time.  The  "due  time" 
came  and  went  many  times,  but  always 
we  were  told  that  some  other  bill  was 
more  important. 

Now  we  are  told,  first,  that  the  Sen- 
ate's consideration  of  the  farm  bill  will 
not  take  a  very  long  time;  yet  we  are 
told  that  if  the  farm  bill  is  not  taken 
up  now.  those  of  us  who  are  demanding 
that  the  civil  rights  bill  be  acted  upon 
now  by  the  Senate  will  really  be  the 
ones  who  will  be  delaying  the  Senate. 
Certainly  that  is  not  correct — as  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  New  York  agrees. 
What  we  are  trying  to  point  out.  for 
the   umpteenth    time,   is   that    we   are 
ready  and  prepared  to  have  the  Senate 
consider  and  act  on  the  civil  rights  bill, 
and  we  want  the  Senate  to  act  on  it.  and 
we  want  the  Senate  to  dispose  of  it.    So 
it  is  the  sheerest  oratorical  joggery-pog- 
gery  to  seek  to  Imply  that  the  minority 
is  doing  anything  except  say,  "Let  us  get 
on  with  the  work  of  the  Senate;  let  us 
get  on  with  the  long-delayed  civil  rights 
biii-_for  wh'ch  the  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  voted  on  the  basis  of 
4  to  1,  and  for  which  the  Democratic 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  on  the  basis  of  2  to  1 . 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  New  York 
knows,  as  I  do,  that  the  farm  bill  will 
not  be  disposed  of  by  the  Senate  in  2 
or  3  days.  Instead,  once  the  ma- 
jority works  its  will  on  that  bill,  it  may 
be  found  that  the  result  of  deferring,  in 
that  way.  the  action  of  the  Senate  on 
the  civil  rights  bill  will  be  that  Senators 
will  speak  on  the  farm  bill  for  an  inde- 
term'nate  number  of  days,  each  one  ad- 
dressing his  remarks  to  his  constituents — 
as  indeed  he  should  do  and  can  do — and 
each  one  explaining  his  views  on  the 
farm  bill,  either  for  or  against  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try— and  each  Senator  speaking  in 
regard  to  the  attempt  to  do  for  cotton 
and  also  to  do  for  wheat  what  could 
not  be  done  for  either  of  them  standing 
alone,  and  throughout  that  procedure 
certain  Senators  will  be  seeking  to  post- 
pone the  taking  of  action  by  the  Senate 
on  the  civil  rights  bill,  while  piously  pro- 
testing that  what  they  desire  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  world  is  to  have  the 
Senate  act  on  the  civil  rights  bill. 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  this  kind  of  legislative  mummery - 
jummery  is  simply  an  attempt  to  mask 
the  nervous  unwillingness  of  the  major- 
ity to  help  the  Senate  face  up  one  more 
time  ta  its  responsibility,  after  the  Sen- 


ate has  so  long  failed  to  do  so,  and  has 
been  so  long  on  promises,  but  so  short  on 
performance. 

Therefore,  I  point  out  that  my  one 
speech  on  this  matter  is  not  taking  very 
much  time,  and  has  not  very  long  post- 
poned the  taking  of  action  by  the  Sen- 
ate. I  hope  it  has  served  to  expose  the 
old,  old  tactics  used  In  this  body  in  the 
attempt  to  prevent  the  taking  of  action 
by  the  Senate  on  a  civil  rights  bill  and  to 
continue  as  long  as  possible  to  prevent 
the  taking  of  action  by  the  Senate,  on 
the  civil  rights  bill,  under  the  guise  that 
some  other  measure  is  more  important. 

In  that  connection.  Mr.  President.  I 
state  that  it  is  my  belief,  as  well  as  my 
hope,  that,  generally  speaking,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  agrees  with  me. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  do  agree,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  had  this  most  helpful 
intercession  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, for  as  a  result  of  what  he  has 
said,  the  effect  of  the  statement  I  am 
making  will  be  just  that  much  greater. 

Mr.  President,  I  began  to  say  that  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  the  two  Sena- 
tors who  represent  the  largest  city  In  the 
United  States,  and  probably  the  largest 
city  in  the  world — namely,  New  York 
City  and  its  environs — should  be  joined 
on  this  issue  by  a  Senator  who  repre- 
sents another  very  great  State — Penn- 
sylvania— which  includes  another  very 
great  city — Philadelphia. 

Why  do  we  from  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania speak,  and  what  are  our  cre- 
dentials for  speaking,  and  why  should 
what  we  say  be  listened  to?  The  reason, 
Mr.  President,  Is  that  New  York  City  has 
probably  the  largest  Negro  population 
of  any  city  in  the  world;  its  Neero  CKJpu- 
lation  is  approximately  1  million.  So 
who  would  know  better  than  we  do  what 
is  in  the  hearts  of  those  Negroes  and  how 
their  feelings  will  be  affected  by  this  sit- 
uation; namely,  that  when  there  is  a 
possibility  of  Senate  action  on  a  bill  deal- 
ing with  the  grievances  which  they  have 
so  deeply  held  for  decades.  Instead  the 
Senate  proceeds  to  consider  another 
bill — in  this  case,  a  farm  bill. 

Some  Republicans  are,  at  times,  ac- 
cused of  preferring  dollars  to  people. 
Certainly  that  is  not  true,  for  It  is  ab- 
solutely refuted  by  the  history  of  the 
Republican  Party.  However,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  proper  to  point  out  that  with 
power  goes  responsibility;  and  I  empha- 
size my  determination  to  exercise  all  the 
responsibility  I  have  in  favor  of  urging 
Immediate  consideration  by  the  Senate 
of  the  civil  rights  bill. 

The  responsibility  rests  upon  the  ma- 
jority In  having  chosen  to  take  up  an 
economic  bill  in  preference  to  a  himian 
bill.  That  Is  no  idle  matter,  for  with 
the  E)ower  to  choose  what  bill  will  be 
called  up  goes  the  responsibility  to  ac- 
count to  the  country  as  to  why  this  as 
against  any  other. 

I  conclude  upon  the  following  note.  A 
great  opportunity  is  being  lost.  Quite 
apart  from  the  fact  that  many  who  will 
be  filibustering  the  civil  rights  bill  have 
a  great  interest  in  seeing  the  so-called 
farm  bill  passed,  quite  apart  from  that 
realist'c — "pragmatic"  is  probably  the 
best  word — concept,  and  looking  at  the 
thing  in  rather  different  terms,  is  it  not 
true  that  if  we  called  up  the  civil  rights 
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bill  now  we  would  make  crystal  clear  to 
all  the  world  that  those  who  niibu;;ter 
the  civil  rights  bill  do  not  have  to  do  It. 
They  are  doing  it,  not  because  it  requires 
elucidation  beyond  the  reasonable  com- 
pass of  debate  on  a  bill  no  more  complex 
than  many,  but  because  they  are  utihz- 
Ing  the  procedures  of  the  Senate,  which 
are  archaic  in  that  regard,  either  to  pre- 
vent the  Senate  from  act-ng  at  all  or  to 
emasculate  what  the  Senate  does  in 
relation  to  so  profound  a  social  ques- 
tion as  the  one  before  us. 

I  am  not  without  hope  about  this.    I 
believe  that  we  will  vote  a  meaningful 
civil  rights  bill.     Indeed.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  believe  we  will  even  vote  clo- 
ture    But  I  make  the  following  predic- 
tion- The  force  and  the  impact  of  the 
public   feeling   upon  this  measure   will 
communicate  itself  to  the  Senate,  though 
we  now  get  into  a  phase  of  laying  aside 
civil  rights  in  order  to  consider  the  farm 
bill     There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
the  fact  that  we  will  gradually  work  into 
longer  sessions,  as  if  there  was  some- 
thing   wrong    with    extending    the   ses- 
sions  yes.  even  to  around-the-clock  ses- 
sions—where the  obvious  design  is  clear 
to  prevent  the  Senate  from  executing  its 
constitutional  right— Indeed,  its  consti- 
tutional duty— to  vote.    I  do  not  think 
such  action  needs  apologies.     I  do  not 
think  we  have  to  lay  on  with  a  feather 
duster.     I  believe  events  will  catch  up 
with  the  Senate,  and  this  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  kind  of  thing  that  will  pro- 
duce the  reaction  that  will  compel  events 
to  catch  up  with  the  Senate.     We  are 
not  living  in  a  dream  world.    There  are 
millions  of  people  who  are  so  deeply  ag- 
grieved  that   they   will   go   out  on   the 
streets  and  demonstrate  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  very  dangerous  for  our  Nation 
unless  we  have  the  foresight  here  to  do 
something    about    it.     We   are    not    re- 
moved from  the  world :  we  are  not  merely 
talking  to  each  other.    I  deeply  feel  that 
we  are  making  a  great  mistake.    We  are 
beginning   it  now.    We   will   aggravate 
that  mistake  if  in  the  civil  rights  debate 
there  will  be  the  leisure,  the  comfort,  the 
convenience,  and  the  amplitude  of  mind 
to  let  it  drift  along  as  gentlemen,  come 
what   may.   for  weeks  and   weeks   and 
months  and  months  on  end.     Events  will 
catch  up  with  us.    I  think  this  is  exactly 
the  moment  for  my  colleague  from  New 
York,   the   Senator   from   Pennsylvania, 
and  me,  who  understand  the  lives  of  big 
cities  where  70  percent  of  the  American 
people  live,  to  give  the  Senate  this  note 
of  warning  of  what  is  written  on  the 
wall,  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  hope 
that  as  we  and  the  people  themselves 
emphasize  the  facts  the  Senate  will  come 
to  a  realization  of  the  profundity  of  the 
matter  with  which  it  is  dealing,  and  give 
it  its  due. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  forceful  statement.  I  wish 
to  add  that  we  have  been  told  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  when  the  civil 
rights  bill  is  brought  up,  he  will  move  to 
send  it  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  In  the  meantime, 
the  two  Senators  from  New  York  refused 
to  send  it  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
What  they  are  doing,  in  effect,  is  to  de- 
lay civil  rights  legislation  themselves,  no 
matter  what  they  may  say  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  withdrew  any  re- 
marks about  anyone's  motives,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  have  my  motives  chal- 
lenged here. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  what  I  have  said 
affects  the  feelings  of  the  Senator.  I 
would  be  most  happy  to  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  to  send 
a  bill  to  a  committee  without  any  power 
to  act  on  it  is  a  ridiculous  procedure.  It 
has  been  condemned  on  all  sides  here  in 
this  body  today.  To  the  extent  that  the 
majority  leader  has  given  the  statement 
that  he  is  not  going  to  try  such  a  thing 

again ^     ^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 


the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  J.WITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  not  say 
that  has  been  condenmed  on  all  sides. 
I  would  say  it  has  been  condemned  on 
two  sides  and  by  very  few  Members  of 
this  body. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  selection  of  the 
farm  bill  over  and  above  the  civil  rights 
bill  at  this  stage  of  the  game  Is  objec- 
tionable and  bad  strategy  for  an  addi- 
tional reason.  We  have  been  warned  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  that,  when  the 
bill  came  up.  he  would  move  to  refer  it 
to    the    Committee    on    the    Judiciary. 

Therefore 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President 

Mr     KEATING.      The    Senator    has 


yielded  to  me.  and  I  should  like  to  com- 
plete my  statement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
questioned  my  motives  as  to  strategy  in- 
volved. I  do  not  want  to  be  questioned 
any  more  than  the  Senator  from  New 
York  does 

Mr.  KEATTNG.  I  have  been  very 
careful  to  preface  my  remarks  here  by 
saying  that  I  do  not  question  the  motives 
of  anyone,  including,  of  course,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  I  have  ques- 
tioned his  judgment.  If  the  desire  is  to 
get  a  strong  and  meaningful  civil  rights 
bill,  in  my  judgment  the  procedure 
adopted  is  not  the  way  to  go  alx)Ut  doing 
so — unless  we  are  going  to  try  to  get  It 
next  Christmas  instead  of  in  the  next 
few  weeks.  If  the  civil  rights  bill  were 
now  motioned  up.  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon could  make  his  motion  after  that  bill 
was  before  us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  He  might  be  success- 
ful. I  hope  he  would  not.  and  I  do  not 
believe  he  will  be  successful  in  a  move 
to  send  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  Of  course.  I  shall  oppose  that. 
But  he  might  be  successful  in  that  en- 
deavor. He  might  be  successful  after  we 
have  disposed  of  the  farm  bill  some 
weeks  hence.     He  might  be  successful 


then,  in  which  case  we  shall  have  lost 
all  of  this  time  in  between.  We  shall 
then  be  in  a  position  of  being  no  farther 
along  the  road  than  we  are  now.  and 
the  only  way  that  we  shall  get  a  mean- 
ingful civil  rights  measure  is  to  get  at  It 
and  not  to  delay  it.  Therefore,  that 
seems  to  me  another  reason  for  the  po- 
sition taken  by  the  Senator  from  New 

York. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Speaking  for  myself.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  yesterday,  after  I  had  objected  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request,  I  said 
that  I  would  sleep  on  it.  I  did.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  the  only  thing  which  could 
be  done  by  anyone  who  feels,  as  I  do 
that  this  matter  should  be  pressed.  It 
was  not  my  choice  that  the  farm  bill 
should  precede  the  civil  rights  bill.  It 
was  my  choice  that  the  civil  rights  bill 
should  precede  the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  yet.  I  shall  in  a 
moment.  Therefore,  as  I  had  the  power 
to  make  that  objection,  I  also  have  the 
responsibility  to  do  everything  I  can  to 
see  that  the  bill  which  I  thought  ought 
to  have  priority  was  not  delayed. 

May  I  point  out  one  other  thing,  and 
then  I  will  yield.  Even  if  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  1  should  make 
his  motion,  and  even  if  it  should  be  suc- 
cessful, we  will  still  save  time,  because 
he  carmot  make  it  until  the  first  stage  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  is  com- 
pleted. In  short,  when  the  bill  is  before 
the  Senate  for  consideration,  and  the 
phase  of  the  motion  to  take  up  has  been 
completed,  then,  and  then  only,  can  he 
make  his  motion. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  knowing 
what  we  can  anticipate  in  this  regard,  we 
shall  still  be  saving  a  great  deal  of  time 
even  without  the  proposed  reference  and 
with  the  objection  I  made.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  so 
far   as  both  Senators  from  New  York 
are  concerned,  there  is  no  question,  nor 
should  there  be  any  question  in  anyone's 
mind,  to  the  effect  that  their  desire,  not 
for  the  past  several  weeks,  but  for  the 
past  several  months,  has  been  to  bring 
up  a  civil  rights  bill.    But  as  I  listened 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York   I  Mr.  KbatincI.  frankly,  I  do  not 
know  where  he  stands  on  the  question  of 
referring  the  civil  rights  measure  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee.    He  is  for  it;  he  is 
against  it;  he  is  somewhere  in  between. 
I  do  not  know  just  where  he  stands  nor 
do  I  understand.    The  Senator  from  New 
York    I  Mr.   JavitsI.   who  now   has  the 
floor,  can  make  the  statement  that  if 
the  bill  is  referred  to  the  committee  and 
changes  are  made  after  the  civil  rights 
bill  is  made  the  pending  business,  it  will 
save  time. 

The  only  way  I  see  that  we  could  have 
saved  time  and  have  the  kind  of  bill 
which  I  think  both  Senators  from  New 
York  wanted  was  to  have  agreed  to  the 
proposal  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  last  night  and  today,  to  refer 
the  civil  rights  bill  which  is  on  the  cal- 
endar to  the  committee,  to  have  it  report 
back  by  March  4.  with  no  recommenda- 
tions and  no  amendments  thereto.    That 


way  we  would  have  had  time.  That  way 
the  procedural  policy  of  the  Senate 
would  have  been  observed,  at  least  In 
part.  During  the  interim,  ample  notice, 
was  given  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  majority  leader,  who  has  the  re- 
sponsibility, to  take  up.  following  the 
military  procurement  bill,  the  bill  we 
are  now  attempting  to  take  up.  but  which 
is  being  opposed  at  this  time. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  must  not  have 
been  listening  to  my  statement.  If  he 
can  point  out  any  place  where  I  said  I 
would  favor  sending  the  bill  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  I  will  be  glad  to  have 
him  do  so  I  have  stated  twice  today, 
that  I  oppose  sending  it  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  under  the  ridiculous  condi- 
tions proposed  by  the  majority  leader, 
but  I  also  object  to  sending  it  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  under  any  procedure, 
because  I  have  served  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  I  know  it  is  meaning- 
less to  send  the  bill  to  that  committee. 
I  have  stated  before  that  it  would  be  an 
extreme  example  of  supererogation,  and 
I  stand  on  that  statement.  I  have  never 
stated  that  I  favor  sending  the  bill  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  at  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  accept  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
point  out  that  the  power  of  the  majority 

leader 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  power  of  the 
majority  leader  is  the  power  that  any 
Senator  has. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator anticipated  me  correctly.    I  say  this 
with  all  good  will,  but  I  would  like  the 
Record  to  be  clear.     Rule  XIV  was  in- 
voked to  allow  the  bill  to  go  to  the  cal- 
endar.    There  was  no  concept,  in  any 
way.  shape,  or  form,  in  any  Senator's 
mind  that  it  would  be  referred  to  the 
committee,  or  any  opportunity  to  con- 
sider what  that  would  mean,  and  so  the 
Senate  voted  yesterday,  by  a  vote  of  54 
to  37.  in  good  faith,  believing  it  would 
result  in  putting  the  matter  on  the  cal- 
endar, which  vvas  the  only  question  be- 
fore the  Senate. 
Let  us  contrast  that  with  1960. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  be- 
fore he  goes  to  that,  I  think  the  Senator 
should  yield  to  me  at  that  point. 
Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  am  looking  for 
the  place   in   the  Record  of  yesterday 
which  explains  in  part  the  position  of 
the  majority  leader  at  that  time.    I  shall 
find  it  in  a  moment. 

If  I  may  read  my  remarks  prior  to  the 
defeat  of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 

Georgia.  I  said 

Mr.  JAVITS.     May  we  know  the  page? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Page  3718  in  yes- 
terday's Record. 
Mr.  JAVITS.     Yes. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  said : 
Mr.  President,  shortly,  among  other  things. 
I  intend  to  move  to  table  the  motion  of  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    Georgia    |Mr. 
Russell  1 .    Before  doing  so.  I  believe  I  should 
reiterate  what  I  have  said  previously,  that 


while  this  procedure  is  not  orderly  proce- 
dure under  the  rules,  It  is  a  procedure  which 
is  bised  on  precedent.  It  Is  a  procedure 
which  we  can  carry  out  under  the  rules,  and 
the  rules  give  a  Senator  the  privilege  to  act 
in  this  manner.  It  is  a  precedent  which,  in 
my  opinion,  has  not  been  unduly  abused. 
I  do  not  have  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
Members  of  this  body  the  realities  of  the 
situation  affecting  civil  rights,  because  there 
have  been  hearings  before  three  committees, 
there  have  been  8  or  9  days  of  hearings 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  If  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  one  witness  was 
present,  and  by  and  large  that  one  witness 
was  questioned  by  one  member. 

I  listened  with  Interest  to  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  had  to 
say — 

I  was  referring,  of  course,  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI — 
and  I  also  listened  with  Interest  to  what 
other  Senators,  such  as  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  |Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY I  had  to  say,  and  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse] 
had  to  say.  Depending  on  the  outcome  of 
this  vote.  It  is  my  Intention  to  give  serious 
consideration — very  serious  consideration — 
to  the  worthwhile  suggestions  which  have 
been  made  by  those  three  Senators  men- 
tioned— and  other  Senators  as  well. 

But  at  this  moment,  the  Senate  Is  faced 
with  a  choice  between  upholding  a  ruUng 
made  by  the  Presiding  Officer  and  a  mo- 
tion to  overrule  that  ruling — 

And  so  forth  and  so  on.  So  I  did  not 
want  to  say  what  I  intended  to  do  be- 
fore the  vote  was  taken,  as  I  did  not 
want  to  influence  a  vote  on  that  basis, 
but  I  tried  to  give  a  hint  as  to  what  my 
intention  would  be  if  the  vote  turned 
out  a  certain  way.  and  that  was  the  over- 
ruling of  the  question  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  vote  and  its  announcement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  say  to  my  beloved 
colleague,  the  majority  leader,  that  this 
whole  colloquy  puts  people  like  me  in  a 
very  difficult  light,  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  majority  leader  as  a  modest  man. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  hair  on  his 
head — and  he  has  far  more  than  I  do — 
that  would  permit  him  to  survive  any- 
thing he  did  which  was  against  his  con- 
science or  was  in  any  way  calculated  to 
deceive  or  mislead.  I  believe  he  is  just 
as  devoted,  just  as  honorable,  in  his  de- 
sire to  get  a  meaningful  civil  rights  bill 
as  anyone  here  is.  and  yet  he  is  under  a 
great  many  responsibilities,  both  as  a 
Senator  and  as  majority  leader.  He  has 
his  own  views  and  ideas  as  to  what  is 
right.  He  has  his  own  feelings,  coming 
from  the  section  he  does,  of  what  the 
right  kind  of  legislation  would  be.  He 
has  not  always  been  successful  in  what 
he  has  tried  to  pilot  through  the  Senate. 
So  he  is  not  infallible.  Therefore,  I 
hope  we  can  cast  these  discussions,  which 
become  a  trifle  exacerbated  with  feeling 
that  really  is  not  what  it  may  seem,  in 
the  proper  light. 

Not  for  a  moment  would  I  question  the 
greatest  good  faith  and  bona  fides  and 
great  dedication  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  to  the  same  cause  I  have.  I 
must  say  that.  I  regret  that  any  note  of 
any  other  kind  creeps  into  the  discus- 
sion, but  it  must  because  we  are  strong- 
minded.  So  the  discussion  is  put  in  the 
light  of  sound  and  fury,  but  I  do  not 
feel  that  way. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  very  seldom  that  I  let  fury  get  the 
better  of  me — very,  very  seldom.  Of 
course,  there  is  nothing  personal  in  what 
I  have  to  say.  because  when  explanations 
are  in  order  they  are  made  in  an  un- 
biased manner  and  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  record  straight. 

For  the  two  Senators  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating  and  Mr.  JavitsI.  with  both 
of  whom  I  have  served  in  the  House.  I 
have  nothing  but  the  highest  admiration 
and  respect.  Certainly,  so  far  as  their 
motives  are  concerned.  I  have  no  ques- 
tion whatsoever. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  in  order  for  me  to  get 
in  on  this? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  want  to  tell  the 
majority  leader  what  he  knows  and  does 
not  need  to  be  told  by  me,  but  in  order 
to  have  it  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 
I  wish  to  say  that  of  all  the  Members 
of  this  body,  I  would  never  question  his 
motives  in  any  way.  and  if  there  was 
anything  in  my  remarks  which  tended  to 
do  that.  I  shall  certainly  remove  them 
from  my  remarks,  because  all  of  us  have 
the  greatest  respect  and  affection  for 
this  fine  man, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
want  to  make  a  point  with  respect  to 
that  fact  that  the  Senate  voted  yester- 
day not  to  do  precisely  what  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  would  have  us  do. 
On  March  24.  1960.  we  had  precisely 
the  same  basic  issue  before  us  in  regard 
to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  that  year.  But 
at  that  time  the  motion  which  was  made 
was.  also  pursuant  to  rule  XIV.  to  send 
the  bill  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  for 
a  specified  period  of  time.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  strategic  concept  of 
the  majority  leader  in  moving  this  time, 
as  he  did,  to  see  that  the  bill  went  di- 
rectly to  the  calendar,  the  fact  is  that 
it  was  a  different  procedure  from  that 
which  was  followed  on  March  24.  1960. 

Yesterday  it  was  only  after  the  vote, 
and  after  the  Senate  had  expressed  it- 
self upon  this  issue,  that  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  was  made.  That  was 
the  reason  I  said  it  was  my  judgment 
that  it  w£is  voting  this  time — based  upon 
th'S  set  of  circumstances,  whatever  may 
have  hapi>ened  on  previous  occasions — 
to  put  the  bill  on  the  Senate  Calendar, 

As  for  myself,  it  was  completely  con- 
sistent with  my  belief  to  do  everything 
that  I  could,  appropriately  and  properly, 
to  bring  about  the  earliest  possible  con- 
sideration of  the  civil  rights  bill.  If 
events  beyond  my  control  prevented  it — 
and  they  did— at  least  I  had  done  every- 
thing I  could  to  bring  it  about. 

So,  Mr.  President,  to  close — and  I  am 
sorry  to  have  taken  longer  than  antici- 
pated, but  some  of  the  time  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  colloquy  which  ensued— 
I  believe  that  the  urgency  of  the  civil 
rights  bill  is  great,  much  as  I  understand 
and  appreciate  the  desires  of  those  in- 
terested in  the  wheat  and  cotton  bill 
to  have  it  considered;  and  inasmuch  as 
the  civil  rights  bill  is  on  the  calendar 
and  ready  for  action,  it  should  be  acted 
on.  So  for  all  the  reasons  which  my 
colleague  from  New  York,  the  Senator 
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from  Pennsylvania,  and  I  have  devel- 
oped. I  shall  vote  "nay"  on  the  motion 
to  take  up  the  farm  bill 

Mr.  GORE.     Mr    President.  I  rise  to 
support  the  position  taken  by  the  dis- 
tmgu  shed  majority  leader.     Yesterday^ 
I  opp<^d  a  motion  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.     I  favor  early  consid- 
eration of  both  the  civil  rights  bill  and 
the  wheat-cotton  bill.     I  believe  both  of 
these  aims  will  be  accomplished.    There 
is  some  sense  of  urgency  with  respect  to 
both     Insofar  as  the  farm  bill  is  con- 
cerned, farmers  are  planting  cotton  now 
in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley.    The  wheat 
farmers  are  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  as 
are  the  cotton  farmers.    Although  sev- 
eral provisions  of  the  farm  bill  are  of 
doubtful  advisability  in  my  view,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  in  the  interest  of  our  entire 
agricultural  economy  to  have  a  decision 
one  way  or  another— and  soon. 

I  have  made  inquiry  of  Senators  and 
I  detect  no  intention  on  the  part  of  any 
Senator  to  enter  into  discussion  of  the 
farm  bill  other  than  upon  its  merits,  and 
at  reasonable  length. 

I  suggest  to  the  two  distinguished  Sen- 
ators from  New  York  that  only  yesterday 
the  Senate  completed  action  on  a  bin 
which  was  readymade,  so  to  speak,  for 
a  filibuster,  if  any  Senator  had  chosen  to 
use  it  for  that  purpose.  The  entire  Rev- 
enue Code  was  before  the  Senate,  but 
no  one  sought  to  prolong  discussion  on 
that  bill  to  delay  consideration  of  tne 
civil  rights  bin. 

I  do  not  believe  we  shall  see  such  ac- 
tion with  respect  to  the  farm  bill.    I  m- 
terpret  the  move  on  the  part  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  as  being  a  realistic  one.  not 
only  with  respect  to  the  farm  bill,  but 
also  with  respect  to  the  military  author- 
ization bill.     As  I  interpret  his  action, 
which  I  support,  it  is  to  clear  the  decks 
so  to  speak,  for  a  hands-down  battle  and 
ultimate  decision  on  the  civil  rights  bilL 
Mr.  McGOVERN.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 
Mr  GORE.     I  yield. 
Mr    McGOVERN      Does   the  Senator 
know  that  with  respect  to  the  wheat  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  farmers  will  be  planting 
their  spring  wheat  in  a  few  days,  and 
that  unless  we  act  on  the  bill  within  the 
next  10  days  or  2  weeks,  both  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate.  It  will  be  too  late  to 
be  effective  at  all? 

Mr  GORE.  I  am  aware  of  that,  i 
had  not  intended  to  make  reference  to 
the  merits  of  the  bill.  I  have  serious 
doubts  that  we  should  enact  a  wheat 
bill,  but  the  Senator  feels  that  it  is  urgent 
that  we  do  so.  I  certainly  concur  with 
him  that  it  is  urgent  for  a  decision  to  be 
reached,  and  to  be  reached  early. 

Mr.  McGOVERN  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee. 

Mr  GORE  Therefore.  Mr.  President. 
I  urge  approval  of  the  motion  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr  RUSSELL  Mr.  President.  I  was 
unabie  to  hear  all  the  debate.  Was  the 
position  of  the  opposition  to  proceed  to 
consideration  of  the  farm  bill  based  on 
what  the  Senator  from  New  York  called 
the  "bread  tax  "  or  was  it  based  on  the 
statement  that  they  believed  the  other 
legislation     should     have     priority?     I 
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heard  the  distinguished  Senator  the 
other  day  denounce  what  he  called  a 
•bread  tax."  and  I  did  not  know  whether 
the  objection  was  to  proceed  with  the 
bill  at  this  time,  or  whether  it  was  based 
on  the  "bread  tax."  or  some  other  ques- 
tion I  was  called  from  the  Chamber 
and  was  unable  to  hear  all  of  the  de- 
bate. 

Mr    GORE.     Mr    President.  I  do  not 
wish  to  misinterpret  the  position  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
therefore  I  yield  to  him  to  answer  that 
question. 

Mr  KEATING.     I  shall  be  glad  to  do 
so     I  did  characterize  it  as  a  "bread  tax 
bill     However.  I  said,  in  my  opposition 
to  the  motion,  that  I  was  not  basing  it 
upon  the  merits  of  the  bill— although  I 
am  opposed  to  the  wheat  portion  of  the 
bill   I  am  not  bating  It  on  that  ground- 
but"  on  the  ground  that  It  Is  not  wise 
strategy    to    supplant    the    civil    rights 
measure  with  the  cotton  and  wheat  bill. 
Mc    RUSSELL.    In  other  words,  the 
Senator  believes  It  would  be  preferable 
to  put  a  "bread  tax"  upon  his  constitu- 
ents rather  than  to  deny  them  some  of 
their  imaginary  civil  rights? 

Mr  KEATING.     I  am  hopeful,  let  me 
say  to  the  Senator,  that  the  cotton  and 
wheat  bill  will  not  be  enacted,  at  least 
in  its  present  form.     I  am  also  hopeful, 
and  I  express  that  hope,  that  if  we  can 
consider  the  civil  rights  measure  now. 
and   settle   the  question   of   whether   It 
can  be  sent  to  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
or  be  debated  on  the  floor.  It  might  be 
helpful,  with  regard  to  some  Senators 
who  are  anxious  to  have  a  cotton  bill.  In 
shortening   debate   on   the   civil   rights 
measure.     I  said  I  was  not  sure  that  was 
not  a  forlorn  hope,  but  at  least  we  live 
in  hope. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Yes.  I  believe  that 
if  it  were  not  for  hope,  some  of  us  would 
have  scant  reason  to  exist.  I  rose  only 
to  clarify  the  point  that  the  Senator  Is 
not  so  much  opposed  to  a  'bread  tax"  as 
he  Is  to  delaying  the  so-called  civil 
rights  bill,  which  he  feels  some  of  his 
people  are  being  denied. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  Is  In  op- 
position to  both. 

Mr  HART  Mr.  President.  I  shall  not 
detain  the  Senate  long  The  objective 
of  those  of  us  who  support  the  clvU 
rights  bill  is  to  enact  the  bill.  The  goal 
is  not  merely  to  take  up  a  bill,  but  to  pass 
it  In  my  judgment— I  happen  to  differ 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York— we 
advance  the  day  of  enactment  of  a  civil 
rights  bin  by  supporting  the  leadership 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  In  taking 
up  the  wheat  and  cotton  bin. 

This  happens  to  be  a  difference  of 
opinion.  It  is  a  matter  of  tactics,  if  you 
will.  I  hope  the  majority  leader's  motion 
will  be  supported  and  win  succeed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
6196.  the  farm  bin. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  can  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.    I  announce   that 
the    Senator    from    New    Mexico    I  Mr. 


Anderson!,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
IMr   BYkDl.  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania   I  Mr.  CLARK  1.  the   Senator   from 
Connecticut    IMr.   DoddI.   the   Senator 
from  Louisiana  IMr.  EllenderI.  the  Sen- 
ator from   Florida    (Mr.  Holland]    the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy!   the  Senator    from    Washington 
(Mr  MacnusonI.  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota   IMr.    McCarthy!,    the    Senator 
from   Arkansas    IMr.   McClellanI.   the 
Senator    from    Utah    IMr.    Moss!,    the 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  Nexjberger!. 
the  Senator  from  Florida  IMr.  Sm.ith- 
ers!    and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.'  Ribicoff!    are  absent  because  of 
official  business  .      o       » 

I  further  announce  that  the  senator 
from  Indiana  IMr.  Hartke!  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  IMr.  Engle!  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  li  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr  Ellender  ! .  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr.  CLARK  1.  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  IMr.  Holland]  would  each 

vote  "yea."  ^      ,    _  ... 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mm- 
nesota  IMr.  McCarthy!  Is  paired  with 
the    Senator    from    New    Mexico    IMr. 

Anderson!.  ^      „       * 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  would  vote  "yea"  arid 
the   Senator   from   New   Mexico   would 

vote  "nay."  . 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  tne 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  IMr. 
Cotton!,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr  Mechem!.  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr  Miller!,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton!,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  IMr.  Goldwater!.  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson  1.  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTALLl  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem]  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas I  Mr.  Pearson  1  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  IMr.  Miller].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  frcm  Kan- 
sas  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  57, 
nays  19.  as  follows: 
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NOT  VOTING — 24 


Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd  W  V» 

Cannon 

CarlBon 

Case 

Church 

Curtis 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Edmondson 

Enrln 

Fulbrlght 

Oore 

Oruening 

HAft 


Aiken 

AUott 

Beall 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Cooper 

Dirtuen 


[No    49  Leg  I 
TEAS— 67 

Hayd«n 

Hill 

Hruaka 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jacitson 

Johnston 

Jordan.  NO. 

Kuchel 

Long.  Mo. 

Long.  La 

Mansfield 

McGee 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Monroney 

Morse 

NAYS— 19 

Domlnlck 

Fong 

Hickenlooper 

Javits 

Jordan.  Idaho 
Keatlnff 
Prouty 


Mundt 

Mui^kle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pell 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Ruseell 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Walters 

Williams,  II.J 

Yarborough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Toung.  Ohio 


Froxmlre 
Scott 
Simpson 
Smith 
Williams,  Del. 


Anderson 

Hartke 

Miller 

Byrd.  Va. 

Holland 

Morton 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Moss 

Cotton 

Laufcbe 

Neuberger 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Pearson 

EUender 

McCarthy 

Ribicoff 

Engle 

McClellan 

Saltonstall 

Ooldwater 

Mechem 

Smathers 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bni 
'H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  increased  con- 
sumption of  CDtton,  to  maintain  the  In- 
come of  cotton  producers,  to  provide  a 
special  research  program  designed  to 
lower  costs  of  production,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1964". 


TITLE    I — COTTON 

Sec.     101.  The     Agricultural 


Adjustment 
Act  of  1938.  as  emended.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  section: 

••Sec.  348.  In  order  to  maintain  and  ex- 
pand domestic  consumption  of  upland  cot- 
ton produced  In  the  United  States  and  to 
prevent  d  scrlmlnatlon  against  the  domestic 
users  of  such  cotton,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescrllje.  Is 
authorized  and  directed  for  the  period  begin- 
ning with  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion and  ending  July  31,  1968,  to  make  pay- 
ments through  the  Issuance  of  payment-ln- 
klnd  certificates  to  persons  other  than  pro- 
ducers in  such  amounts  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines will  eliminate  Inequltes  due  to  dif- 
ferences In  the  cost  of  raw  cotton  between 
domestic  and  foreign  users  of  such  cotton. 
Including  such  payments  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  raw  cotton  In  Inventory  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  available 
for  consumption  at  prices  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  section:  Provided.  That 
for  the  period  beginning  August  1  of  the 
marketing  year  for  the  first  crop  for  which 
price  support  Is  made  available  under  section 
103 (bl  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  and  ending  July  31.  1968.  such 
payments  shall  be  made  In  an  amount  which 
will  make  upland  cotton  produced  in  the 
United  States  available  for  domestic  use  at 
a  price  which  is  not  In  excess  of  the  price 
at  which  such  cotton  \r  made  available  for 
export. ■• 

Sec.  102.  Section  385  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "This  section  also  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  payments  provided  for  under 
section  348  of  this  title." 

Sec  103.  (a)  Section  104  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

••(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  here- 
by authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a 
special  cotton  research  program  designed  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  producing  upland  cotton 
In  the  United  States  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums,  not  to  exceed 
SIO.000,000  annually,  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this  special  re- 
search program.  The  Secretary  shall  report 
annually  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Committee  oa  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of 
the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  results  of 
such  research." 

(b)  Section  103  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended.  Is  amended  (1)  by  in- 
serting •'(a)'  before  the  first  sentence  there- 
of; (2)  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  second  sentence  thereof  to  a  colon  and 


adding  the  following:  "Provided,  That  the 
price  support  for  the  1964  crop  shall  be  a 
national  average  support  price  which  re- 
flects 30  cents  per  pound  for  Middling  one- 
Inch  cotton.";  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  such  section  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(b)  If  producers  have  not  disapproved 
marketing  quotas,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide additional  price  support  on  the  1964, 
1965,  1966,  and  1967  crops  of  upland  cotton 
to  cooperators  on  whose  farms  the  acreage 
planted  to  upland  cotton  for  harvest  does 
not  exceed  the  farm  domestic  allotment  es- 
tablished under  section  350  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 
Such  additional  support  shall  t>e  at  a  level 
up  to  15  per  centum  In  excess  of  the  basic 
level  of  support  established  under  subsecf.on 
(a)  and  shall  be  provided  on  the  normal 
yield  of  the  acreage  planted  for  harvest 
within  the  farm  domestic  allotment. 

"(c)    In   order  to   keep   upland  cotton   to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable  In  the  nor- 
mal channels  of  trade,  any  additional  price 
support  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
may  be  carried  out  through  the  simultaneous 
purchase    of    cotton    at    the    support    price 
therefor  under  subsection   (b)   and  the  sale 
of  such  cotton  at  the  support  price  therefor 
under  subsection  (a)   or  similar  operations, 
Including    loans    under    which    the    cotton 
would    be    redeemable    by    payment    of    the 
amount  for  which  the  cotton  would  be  re- 
deemable If  the  loan  thereon  had  been  made 
at  the  support  price  for  such  cotton  under 
subsection  (a) ,  or  payments-ln-klnd  through 
the  Issuance  of  certificates  which  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  shall  redeem  for 
cotton  under  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary.    If  such  additional  support  Is  pro- 
vided through  the  Issuance  of  payment-ln- 
kind  certificates,  such  certificates  shall  have 
a  value  per  pound  of  cotton  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  level  of  support  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (a)  and  the  level 
of  support  established  under  subsection  (b). 
The  corporation  may.  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  assist  the  producers 
and  persons  receiving  payment-ln-kind  cer- 
tificates under  this  section  and  section  348 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  in  the  marketing  of  such  cer- 
tificates at  such  time  and  In  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  best  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  the  program  author- 
ized  by  this  section   and  such  section  348. 
In  the  case  of  any  certificate  not  presented 
for   redemption    within   thirty   days   of    the 
date  of  Its  Issuance,  reasonable  costs  of  stor- 
age and  other  carrying  charges  as  determined 
by   the  Secretary  for  the   period  beginning 
thirty   days   after    Its   Issuance    and   ending 
with  the  date  of  Its  presentation  for  redemp- 
tion shall  be  deducted  from  the  value  of  the 
certificate." 

(c)  Section  401(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  striking 
In  the  second  sentence  thereof  before  "(8)" 
the  word  •'and',  changing  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  to  a  comma  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  (9).  in  the  case  of  upland  cot- 
ton, changes  in  the  cost  of  producing  such 
cotton". 

Sec.  104.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  first  proviso  In  the  third 
sentence  thereof  the  following:  "Provided 
further.  That  beginning  August  1,  1964,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  sell  up- 
land cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  not  less 
than  105  per  centum  of  the  current  loan  rate 
for  such  cotton  under  section  103(a)  plus 
reasonable  carrying  charges:" 

Sec.  105.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  Is  amended  by  adding 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  350.  In  order  to  provide  producers 
with  a  choice  program  of  reduced  acreage 
and  higher  price  support,  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  lor  each  farm  for  the  1964,   1965. 


1966.    and    1967   crops   of   upland   cotton    a 
farm  domestic  allotment  In  acres.    The  farm 
domestic  allotment  shall  be  the  percentage 
which  the  national  domestic  allotment  is  of 
the  national  acreage  allotment  established 
under  section  344(a)  applied  as  a  percentage 
of  the  smaller  of  ( 1 )  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment established  under  section  344.  or  (2) 
the  higher  average  actually  planted  or  re- 
garded  as   planted  on  the  farm    (excluding 
acreage  regarded  as  planted  under  sections 
344(m)(2)    and  377)    In  the  two  years  pre- 
ceding the  year  for  which  such  allotment  is 
established:  Provided,  That  any  farm  plant- 
ing 90  per  centum  or  more  of  the  allotment 
shall,  for  the  purpose  of  (2)   above,  be  con- 
sidered as   having  planted  the  entire   farm 
allotment:    Provided   further.    That,    except 
for  farms  the  acreage  allotments  of  which 
are  reduced  under  section  344(m),  the  farm 
domestic  allotment  shall   not  be  less  than 
the  smaller  of  15  acres  or  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  establUhed  under  section  344,  but 
this  proviso  shall  be  applicable  to  the  1964 
crop  without  regard  to  the  exception  stated 
herein.    The  national  domestic  acreage  allot- 
ment for  any  crop  shall   be   that   acreage, 
based  upon   the  national  average  yield  per 
acre  of  cotton  for  the  four  years  immediately 
preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which   the 
national    acreage    allotment    is   proclaimed, 
required  to  make  available  from  such  crop 
an  amount  of  upland  cotton  equal  to  the 
estimated    domestic    consumption    for    the 
marketing  year  for  such  crop.    The  Secretary 
shall  proclaim  the  national  domestic  acre- 
age  allotment  for  the   1964  crop  not  later 
than  April  1,  1964,  and  for  each  subsequent 
crop    not    later    than    December    15    of    the 
calendar  year  preceding  the  year  in  which 
the  crop  is  to  be  produced." 

Sec   106.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )   The  following  new  section  is  added  to 
the  Act: 

"Sec.  349.  (a)   The  acreage  allotment  es- 
tablished under  the  provisions  of  section  344 
of  this  Act  for  each  farm  for  the  1964  crop 
may  be  supplemented  by  the  Secretary  by 
an  acreage  equal  to  such  percentage,  but  not 
more  than  10  per  centum,  of  such  €M:reage 
allotment  as  he  determines  will  not  increase 
the  carryover  of  upland  cotton  at  the  begin- 
ning  of   the   marketing    year   for    the   next 
succeeding  crop  above  one  million  bales  less 
than  the  carryover  on  the   same  date  one 
year  earlier.  If  the  carryover  on  such  earlier 
date   exceeds  eight  million  bales.     For   the 
1965.    1966,    and    1967    crops,    the    Secretary 
may.   after  such   hearing   and  investigation 
as  he  finds   necessary,  announce  an  export, 
market  acreage  which  he  finds  will  not  in- 
crease the  carryover  of  upland  cotton  at  the 
beginning    of   the   marketing    year    for    the 
next  succeeding  crop  above  one  million  bales 
less  than  the  carryover  on  the  same  date 
one   year  earlier,   if  the   carryover  on  such 
earlier    date    exceeds    eight    million    bales. 
Such  export  market  acreage  shall  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  State 
acreage  allotments  established  under  section 
344  and  apportioned  by  the  States  to  farms 
receiving  allotments  under  section  344,  pur- 
suant to  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary, 
after  considering  applications  for  such  acre- 
age filed  with  the  county  committee  of  the 
county  In  which  the  farm  is  located.     The 
•export  market  acreage'  on  any  farm  shall 
be  the  number  of  acres,  not  exceeding  the 
maximum    export    market    acreage    for    the 
farm  established  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
by  which  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  on 
the  farm  exceeds  the  farm  acreage  allotment. 
For  purposes  of  sections  345  and  374  of  this 
Act  and  the  provisions  of  any  law  requiring 
compliance  with  a  farm  acreage  allotment 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support 
or  pajrments  under  any  farm  program,  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  farms  with  ex- 
port market  acreage  shall   be   the  sum   of 
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the  farm  acreage  allotment  established  un- 
der section  344  and  the  maximum  export 
market  acreage  Export  market  acreage 
shall  be  In  addition  to  the  county.  State. 
and  National  acreage  allotments  and  shall 
not  be  taken  Into  account  In  establishing 
future  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  al- 
lotments. The  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  extra-long-staple  cotton 
or  to  any  farm  which  receives  price  support 
under  section  103(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended. 

"(b)   The  producers  on  any  farm  on  which 
there  Is  export  market  acreage  or  the  pur- 
chasers  of    cotton    produced    thereon   shall, 
under   regulations   Issued   by   the  Secretary, 
furnish   a   bond   or  other   undertaking   pre- 
scribed  by  the  Secretary  providing  for  the 
exportation,  without  benefit  of  any  Govern- 
ment cotton  export  subsidy  and  within  such 
period  of  time  as  the  Secretary  may  specify, 
of   a   quantity    of   cotton    produced   on   the 
farm  equal  to  the  average  yield  for  the  farm 
multiplied  by  the  export  market  acreage  as 
determined   pursuant   to   regulations   Issued 
by  the  Secretary     The  bond  or  other  under- 
taking given  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
provide   that,   upon   failure   to  comply  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  thereof,  the  person 
furnishing  such  bond  or  other  undertaking 
shall  be  liable  for  liquidated  damages  In  an 
amount  which  the  Secretary  determines  and 
specifies  m  such  undertaking  will  approxi- 
mate the  amount  payable  on  excess  cotton 
under  section  M6(a).     The  Secretary  may, 
in  lieu  of  the  futnlshlng  of  a  bond  or  other 
undertaking,  provide  for  the  payment  of  an 
amount  equal  to  that  which  would  be  pay- 
able as  liquidated  damages  under  such  bond 
or  other  undertaking     If  such  bond  or  other 
undertaking  Is  not  furnished,  or  If  payment 
m    lieu    thereof    Is    not    made    as    provided 
herein,    at    such    time    and    In    the    manner 
required  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  or 
If  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm 
exceeds  the  farm  acreage   allotment   estab- 
lished under  the   provisions  of  section  344 
by  more  than  the  maximum  export  market 
acreage,  the  farm  acreage  allotment  shall  be 
the  acreage  so  established  under  section  344 
Amounts  collected    by    the  Secretary  under 
this  section  shall  be  remitted  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  used  by  the 
Corporation  to  defray  costs  of  encouraging 
export  sales  of  cotton  under  section  203  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  as  amended  •' 

(2)  Section  376  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding   at   the   end    thereof    the   foUowlng 
"This    section    also    shall    be    applicable    to 
liquidated   damages   provided   for   pursuant 
to  section  349  of  this  title." 

(3)  Subsection  (f)  (8)  of  section  344  of  the 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  lan- 
guage "75  per  centum  of  the  farm  allotment 
for  such  year"  the  following:  "or.  In  the  case 
of  a  farm  which  qualified  for  price  support 
on  the  crop  produced  In  such  year  under 
section  103(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  75  per  centum  of  the  farm 
domestic  allotment  established  under  sec- 
tion 350  for  such  year,  whichever  Is  smaller" 

(4)  Section  377  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  In  the  first  proviso  after  the  lan- 
guage "75  per  centum  or  more  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  such  year"  the  follow- 
ing: "or.  In  the  case  of  upland  cotton  on  a 
farm  which  qualified  for  price  support  on 
the  crop  produced  In  any  such  year  under 
section  103(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended.  75  per  centum  of  the  farm 
domestic  allotment  established  under  sec- 
tion 350  for  any  such  year,  whichever  is 
smaller". 

(5)  Subsection  (b)(13)(B)  of  section  301 
of  the  Act  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  words 
"cotton  or". 

(6)  Subsection  (b)(13)(G)  of  section  301 
of  the  Act  is  anaended  by  deleting  ".  cotton." 
wherever  It  appears. 


(7)  Subsection  (b)(13)  of  section  301  of 
the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  subpara- 
graph  iO)    new  subparagraphs  as  follows: 

"(H)  'Normal  yield"  for  any  county,  for 
any  crop  of  cotton,  shall  be  the  average  yield 
per  acre  of  cotton  for  the  county,  adjusted 
for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and  any 
significant  changes  In  production  practices 
during  the  five  calendar  years  Inimedlately 
preceding  the  year  In  which  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  such  crop  is  proclaimed. 
If  for  any  such  year  the  data  are  not  avail- 
able, or  there  is  no  actual  yield,  an  appraised 
yield  for  such  year,  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary, shall  be  used  as  the  actual  yield  for 

such  year. 

"(I)  'Normal  yield'  for  any  farm,  for  any 
crop  of  cotton,  shall  be  the  average  yield 
per  acre  of  cotton  for  the  farm,  adjusted  for 
abnormal  weather  conditions  and  any  sig- 
nificant changes  In  production  practices  dur- 
ing the  three  calendar  years  Inunedlately 
preceding  the  year  In  which  such  normal 
yield  is  determined.  If  for  any  such  year 
the  data  are  not  available,  or  there  Is  no 
actual  yield,  then  the  normal  yield  for  the 
farm  shall  be  appraised  In  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary,  taking  into 
consideration  abnormal  weather  conditions, 
the  normal  yield  for  the  coxinty,  changes  In 
production  practices,  and  the  yield  In  years 
for  which  data  are  available." 


TITLE    n — WHEAT 

Sec  201.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law — 

(1)  the  Secretary  shall  not  proclaim  ft  na- 
tional marketing  quota  for  the  1965  crop  of 
wheat  and  farm  marketing  quotas  shall  not 
be  In  effect  for  such  crop  of  wheat: 

(2)  the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  national 
acreage  allotment  for  the  1965  crop  of  wheat 
which  shall  be  the  number  of  acres  which 
the  Secretary  determines  will  make  available 
an  adequate  supply  of  wheat,  but  shall  not 
be  less  than  forty-nine  million  five  hundred 
thousand  acres.  .^  .   » 

Sec  202  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938.  as  amended.  Is  amended  as  follows: 
(1)  Section  334  (a)   Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "and  less  the  special  acreage  reserve  pro- 
vided for  in  this  subsection"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence after  "In  this  subsection";   by  chang- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sen- 
tence to  a  colon  and  adding  the  following: 
•Provided  further.  That  in  establishing  SUte 
acreage   allotments,   the   acreage   seeded    for 
the  production  of  wheat  plus  the  acreage  di- 
verted  for   1965   for  any   farm  shall   be  the 
base  acreage  of   wheat  determined   for   the 
farm   under   the   regulations    Issued   by   the 
Secretary  for  determining  farm  wheat  acreage 
allotments  for  such  year  •;  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  the  section  the  following: 
"There    shall    also    be    made    available,    be- 
ginning with  the  1965  crop,  a  special  acreage 
reserve  of  not  in  excess  of  one  million  acres 
as   determined   by   the   Secretary   to   be  de- 
sirable for  the  purposes  hereof  which  shall 
be   In   addition   to  the  national   acreage  re- 
serve provided  for  In  this  subsection.    Such 
special  acreage  reserve  shall  be  used  to  make 
additional    allotments    to    counties    on    the 
basis  of   the   relative   needs  of  counties,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  for  additional 
allotment  to  make   adjtistments  In  the  al- 
lotments on  old  wheat  farms  (I.e.,  farms  on 
which   wheat   has   been   seeded   or   regarded 
as  seeded  to  one  or  more  of  the  three  crops 
Immediately   preceding   the  crop   for   which 
the  allotment  is  established)    on  which  the 
ratio  of    wheat   acreage   allotment   to   crop- 
land on  the  farm  Is  less  than  one-half  the 
average  ratio  of  wheat  acreage  allotment  to 
cropland  on  old  wheat  farms  In  the  county. 
Such  adjustments  shall  not  provide  an  allot- 
ment for  any  farm  which  would  result  In  an 
allotment-cropland  ratio  for  the  farm  In  ex- 
cess of  one-half  of  such  county  average  ratio 


and  the  total  of  such  adjustments  In  any 
county  shall  not  exceed  the  acreage  made 
available  therefor  In  the  county.  Such  ap- 
portionment from  the  special  acreage  re- 
serve shall  be  made  only  to  counties  where 
wheat  is  a  major  Income-producing  crop, 
only  to  farms  on  which  there  Is  limited  op- 
portunity for  the  production  of  an  alterna- 
tive income-producing  crop,  and  only  If  an 
efficient  farming  operation  on  the  farm  re- 
quires the  allotment  of  additional  acreage 
from  the  special  acreage  reserve.  For  the 
purposes  of  making  adjustments  hereunder 
the  cropland  on  the  farm  shall  not  Include 
any  land  developed  as  cropland  subsequent 
to  the  1963  crop  year  " 

(2)  Section  334(b)  Is  amended  by  chang- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  thereof  to  a  colon 
and  adding  the  following:  "Provided  further. 
That  In  establishing  county  acreage  allot- 
ments, the  acreage  seeded  for  the  production 
of  wheat  plus  the  acreage  diverted  for  1965 
for  any  farm  shall  be  the  base  acreage  of 
wheat  determined  for  the  farm  under  the 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  or  deter- 
mining farm  wheat  acreage  allotments  for 

such  year."  ^  ^  w     • 

(3)  Section  334(c)(1)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "or  1966"  In  the  third  sentence, 
clauses  (I)  and  (II),  after  "1958"  wherever 
It  appears,  and  by  Inserting  "except  1965" 
in  the  third  sentence,  clause  (HI),  after  the 
language  "any  subsequent  year  ". 

(4)  Section  334(g)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"except  1965"  In  the  first  sentence  after  the 

language  "In   1958  or  thereafter". 

(5)  Section  336  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"not  later  than  sixty  days  after  such  procla- 
mation Is  published  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter" and  substituting  "not  later  than  August 
1  of  the  calendar  year  In  which  such  na- 
tional marketing  quoU  U  proclaimed"". 

(6)  section  339(a)(1)  Is  amended,  effec- 
tive only  with  respect  to  the  crops  planted 
for  harvest  In  1964  and  1965.  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)(1)  As  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
wheat  marketing  certificates  with  respect  to 
any  farm,  the  producers  on  such  farm  shall 
be  required  to  divert  from  the  production  of 
wheat  to  an  approved  conservation  use  an 
acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  equal  to 
the  number  of  acres  determined  by  multi- 
plying the  farm  acreage  allotment  by  the 
diversion  factor,  and  to  participate  In  any 
program  formulated  under  subsection  (b) 
to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
Such  diversion  factor  shall  be  determined 
by  dividing  the  number  of  acres  by  which 
the  national  acreage  allotment  Is  reduced 
below  fifty-five  million  acres  by  the  number 
of  acres  In  the  national  acreage  allotment."" 

(7)  Section  339(b)  Is  amended  (1)  by  In- 
serting after  the  first  sentence  the  follow- 
ing "Any  producer  who  compiles  with  his 
1964  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  and 
with  the  other  requirements  of  the  program 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  payments  under 
the  program  for  the  1964  crop  of  wheat."";  and 
(2)  by  Inserting  In  the  first  sentence  ""for 
wheat  not  accompanied  by  marketing  certifi- 
cates" after  ""basic  county  support  rate"". 

(8)  Section  839(h)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "June  3C,  1963"  and  substituting  ""June 
30,  1965". 

( 9 )  Section  379b  Is  amended  effective  only 
with  respect  to  the  crops  planted  for  harvest 
in  1964  and  1965  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  379b  A  wheat  marketing  allocation 
program  as  provided  In  this  subtitle  shall  be 
m  effect  for  the  marketing  years  for  the  1964 
and  1965  crops  Whenever  a  wheat  market- 
ing allocation  program  Is  In  effect  for  any 
marketing  year  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
( 1 )  the  wheat  marketing  allocation  for  such 
year  which  shall  be  the  amount  of  wheat  he 
estimates  will  be  used  during  such  year  for 
food  products  for  consumption  In  the  Unltea 
States  and   that  portion  of   the   amount  of 


wheat  which  he  estimates  will  be  exported  In 
the  form  of  wheat  or  products  thereof  dur- 
ing the  marketing  year  on  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  marketing  certificates 
shall  be  Issued  to  producers  In  order  to 
achieve.  Insofar  as  pract.cable,  the  price  and 
mcome  objectives  of  this  subtitle,  and  (2) 
the  national  allocation  percentage  for  such 
year  which  shall  be  the  percentage  which 
the  national  marketing  allocation  Is  of  the 
national  marketing  quota  proclaimed  for  the 
1964  crop,  less  the  expected  production  on 
the  acreage  allotments  for  farms  which  will 
not  be  In  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  program.  Each  farm  shall  receive  a 
wheat  marketing  allocation  for  such  market- 
ing year  equal  to  the  number  of  bushels  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  the  number  of  acres 
In  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  by 
the  normal  yield  of  wheat  for  the  farm  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  and  multiply- 
ing the  resulting  number  of  bushels  by  the 
national  allocation  percentage." 

(10)  rhe  second  sentence  of  section  379b, 
effective  with  respect  to  the  crops  planted  for 
harvest  In  the  calendar  year  1966  and  any 
subsequent  year.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 

"human  consumption  In  the  United  States, 
as  food,  food  products,  and  beverages,  com- 
posed wholly  or  partly  of  wheat""  and  substi- 
tuting "food  products  for  consumption  In  the 
United  States"". 

(11)  Section  379c (a)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing ""under  section  379c(b)  or"  after  ""stored" 
In  the  second  sentence;  by  changing  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  to  a 
comma  and  adding  the  following:  '"and  If 
this  limitation  operates  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  wheat  marketing  certificates 
which  would  otherwise  be  Issued  with  re- 
spect to  the  farm,  such  reduction  shall  be 
made  first  from  the  amount  of  export  certifi- 
cates which  would  otherwise  be  Issued.'"; 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  section  the 
following:  ""The  Secretary  shall.  In  accord- 
ance with  such  regulation  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, provide  for  the  Issuance  of  domestic 
marketing  certificates  for  the  portion  of  the 
wheat  marketing  allocation  representing 
wheat  used  for  food  products  for  coisump- 
tion  In  the  United  States  and  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  export  marketing  certificates  for  the 
portion  of  the  wheat  marketing  allocation 
used  for  exports." 

(12)  Section  379c(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended.  Is 
amended,  effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
i-rop  planted  for  harvest  In  the  calendar  year 
1965.  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ""For  purposes  of  this  section,  but  net 
for  purposes  of  diversion  payments  under 
subsection  (b)  of  section  333.  a  producer 
shall  be  deemed  not  to  have  exceeded  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  If  the  acre- 
ige  In  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
does  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  farm 
ncrea-  e  allotment  and  the  amount  of  wheat 
produced  on  the  acreage  In  excess  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  Is  stored  In  accordance 
with  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
The  amount  of  wheat  required  to  be  stored 
hereunder  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  twice 
the  normal  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  estab- 
lished for  the  farm  multiplied  by  the  num- 
t)er  of  acres  of  such  crop  of  wheat  on  the 
farm  In  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
for  s\ich  crop  unless  the  producer.  In  accord- 
nnce  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  within  the  time  prescribed  there- 
in, establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  the  actual  production  of  such  rrop 
of  wheat  on  the  farm.  If  such  actual  pro- 
duction Is  so  established,  the  amount  of 
wheat  required  to  be  stored  shall  be  such 
actual  production  less  the  actual  production 
of  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment  based 
uron  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  en- 
tire wheat  acreage  on  the  farm:  Provided 
hoTever,  That  the  amount  of  wheat  required 
to  be   stored  shall    not   be   larger   than   the 


amount  by  which  the  actual  production  so 
established   exceeds   the    normal    production 
of  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment.    At  the 
time  and  to  the  extent  of  any  depletion  In 
the  amount  of  wheat  so  stored,  except  deple- 
tion resulting  from  the  release  of  wheat  from 
storage    on    account    of    underplantlng    or 
underproduction,  as   provided   below   or  de- 
pletion  resulting   from   some    cause    beyond 
the  control  of  the  producer,   the   producer 
shall  pay  an  amount  to  the  Secretary  equal 
to  one  and  one-half  times  the  value  of  the 
wheat  marketing  certificates  Issued  with  re- 
spect to  the  farm  for  the  year  In  which  the 
wheat  on  the  acreage  In  excess  of  the  allot- 
ment was  produced.    Whenever  the  planted 
acreage  of  the   then  current  crop  of  wheat 
on  the  farm  Is  less  than  the  farm  acreage 
allotment,  the  total  amount  of  wheat  from 
any  previous  crops  stored  hereunder  or  stored 
In  order  to  avoid  or  postpone  a  marketing 
quota    penalty    shall    be    reduced    by    that 
amount  which  Is  equal  to  the  normal  pro- 
duction of  the  number  of  acres  by  which  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  exceeds  the  planted 
acrea  e.  and  whenever  the  actual  production 
of  the  acreage  of  wheat  Is  less  than  the  nor- 
mal  production   of  the  farm   acreage   allot- 
ment, the  total  amount  of  wheat  from  any 
previous  crops  stored  hereunder  or  In  order 
to  avoid  a  marketing  quota  penalty  shall  be 
reduced  by  that  amount  which  together  with 
the  actual  production   of  the  then  current 
crop  will  equal  the  normal  production  of  the 
farm  acreage  allotment." 

(13)  Section  379c (c)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

""(c)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  and 
proclaim  for  each  marketing  year  the  face 
value  per  bushel  of  wheat  marketing  certifi- 
cates. The  face  value  per  bushel  of  domestic 
certificates  shall  be  the  amount  by  which  the 
level  of  price  support  for  wheat  accompanied 
by  domestic  certificates  exceeds  the  level  of 
price  support  for  wheat  not  accompanied  by 
certificates  ( noncertificate  wheat);  and  the 
face  value  per  bushel  of  export  certificates 
shall  be  the  amount  by  which  the  level  of 
price  support  for  wheat  accompanied  by  ex- 
port certificates  exceeds  the  level  of  price 
suj  port  for  noncertificate  wheat." 

(14)  Section  379d(a)  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  the  first  and  last  sentences  there- 
from, and  (2)  by  striking  from  the  second 
sentence  remaining  ""by  persons  other  than 
the  producer  to  whom  such  certificates  are 
Issued"'  and   substituting    "by   any   person". 

(15)  Ssctlon  379d(b)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

■"(b)  During  any  marketing  year  for  which 
a  wheat  marketing  allocation  program  Is  in 
effect.  (1)  all  persons  engaged  In  the  process- 
ing of  wheat  into  food  products  shall,  prior 
to  marketing  any  such  food  product  or  re- 
moving such  food  product  for  sale  or  con- 
sumption, acquire  domestic  marketing  cer- 
tificates equivalent  to  the  number  of  bushels 
of  wheat  contained  In  such  product  and  (11) 
all  persons  exporting  wheat  shall,  prior  to 
such  export,  acquire  export  marketing  certif- 
icates equivalent  to  the  number  of  bushels 
so  exported.  In  order  to  expand  Interna- 
tional trade  In  wheat  and  wheat  fiour  and 
promote  equitable  and  stable  prices  therefor. 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall, 
upon  the  exportation  from  the  United  States 
of  any  wheat  or  wheat  fiour.  make  a  refund 
to  the  exporter  or  allow  him  a  credit  against 
the  amount  payaole  by  him  for  marketing 
certificates.  In  such  amount  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  make  United  States  wheat 
and  wheat  flour  generally  competitive  in  the 
world  m.^rket.  avoid  disruption  of  world  mar- 
ket prices,  and  fulfill  the  International  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States.  The  Secretary 
may  exempt  wheat  exported  tor  donation 
abroad  and  other  noncommercial  exports  of 
wheat  and  wheat  processed  for  use  on  the 
farm  where  grown  from  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection.    Marketing  certificates  shall 


be  valid  to  cover  only  sales  or  removals  for 
sale  or  consumption  or  exportatlons  made 
during  the  marketing  year  with  respect  to 
which  they  are  issued,  and  after  being  once 
used  to  cover  a  sale  or  removal  for  sale  or 
consumption  or  export  of  a  food  product  or 
an  export  of  wheat  shall  be  void  and  shall 
oe  disposed  of  In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  foregoing  provisions  hereof,  the  Sec- 
retary may  require  marketing  certificates 
issued  for  any  marketing  year  to  be  acquired 
to  cover  sales,  removals,  or  exportatlons  made 
on  or  after  the  date  during  the  calendar  year 
in  which  wheat  harvested-  In  such  calendar 
year  begins  to  be  marketed  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  even  though  such  wheat  is 
marketed  prior  to  the  beglnlnng  of  the  mar- 
keting year,  and  marketing  certificates  few 
such  marketing  year  shall  be  valid  to  cover 
sales,  removals,  or  exportatlons  made  on  or 
after  the  date  so  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary." 

(16)  Section  379d(d)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  subtitle,  the  term 
'food  products'  means  flour,  semolina,  farina, 
bulgur,  beversige.  and  any  other  product  com- 
p>osed  wholly  or  partly  of  wheat  which  the 
S?cretary  may  determine  to  be  a  food 
product." 

Sec.  203.  Section  107  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  107.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  101  of  this  Act.  beginning  with  the 
1964  crop — 

•"(1)  Price  support  for  wheat  accompanied 
by  domestic  certificates  shall  be  at  such  level 
not  less  than  65  per  centum  or  more  than  90 
I>er  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  factors  specified 
in  section  401(b). 

"(2)  Price  support  for  wheat  accompanied 
by  export  certificates  shall  be  at  such  level 
not  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate,  taking  Into  consideration  the 
factors  specified  in  section  401(b). 

■'(3)  Price  support  for  wheat  not  accom- 
panied by  marketing  certificates  shall  be  at 
such  level,  not  In  excess  of  90  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary 
determines  appropriate,  taking  into  consid- 
eration competitive  world  prices  of  wheat,  the 
feeding  value  of  wheat  in  relation  to  feed 
grains,  and  the  level  at  which  price  support 
is  made  available  for  feed  grains. 

"(4)  Price  support  shall  be  made  available 
only  to  cooperators;  and,  if  a  commercial 
wheat-producing  area  is  established  for  such 
crop,  price  support  shall  be  made  available 
only  in  the  commercial  wheat-producing 
area. 

"•(5)  Effective  with  respect  to  crops  planted 
for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1966  and  any 
subsequent  year,  the  level  of  price  support 
for  any  crop  of  wheat  for  which  a  national 
marketing  quota  Is  not  proclaimed  or  for 
which  marketing  quotas  have  been  disap- 
proved by  producers  shall  be  as  provided  in 
section  101. 

"(6)  A  'cooperator'  with  respect  to  any 
crop  of  wheat  produced  on  a  farm  shall  be 
a  producer  who  (i)  does  not  knowingly  ex- 
ceed (A)  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
wheat  on  the  farm  or  (B)  except  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  by  regulation  prescribe,  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  wheat  on  any  other 
farm  on  which  the  producer  shares  in  the 
production  of  wheat,  and  (11)  complies  with 
the  land-use  requirements  of  section  339  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  Effective  with  respect  to  crops 
planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1968 
and  any  subsequent  year,  if  marketing 
quotas  are  not  in  effect  for  the  crop  of  wheat, 
a  'cooperator'  with  respect  to  any  crop  of 
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wheat  produced  on  a  farm  fhall  be  a  producer 
who    does    not    Knowingly    exceed    the    farm 
acreage   allotment   for  wheat.     No   producer 
shall   be   deemed    to   have   exceeded   a  farm 
acreage   allotment    for    wheat   If    the   entire 
amount  of  the  farm  marketing  cxccM  Is  de- 
livered to  the  Secretary  or  stored  In  accord- 
ance   with    applicable    regulations    to    avoid 
or  po6tpone  payment  of  the  penalty,  but  the 
producer  shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive  price 
support  on  such  marketing  excess.     No  pro- 
ducer shall  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  the 
farm    acreage   allotment   for   wheat   on    any 
other  farm.  If  such  farm  Is  exempt  from  the 
farm  marketing  quota  for  such  crop  under 
section  335      No  producer  shall   be  deemed 
to  have  exceeded  a  farm  acreage  allotment 
for  wheat  If  the  production  on  the  acreage 
in  excess  of   the  farm  acreage  aUotment  Is 
stored  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
379c(b».    but    the    producer    shall     "Ot    ^e 
eligible  to  receive  price  support  on  the  wheat 
so  stored."  .      .^       , 

Sec  204  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended.  Is  amended,  eflec- 
tlve  only  with  respect  to  the  marketing  years 
beginning  In  the  calendar  years  1964  and 
1965.  by  striking  the  second  proviso  from  the 
third  sentence,  and  substituting.  -Provided 
further  That  If  a  wheat  marketing  allocation 
program  is  In  effect,  the  current  support 
price  for  wheat  shall  be  the  support  price  for 
wheat  not  accompanied  by  markeUng  cer- 
tificates." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pendini?  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  farm  bUl  has  been  agreed  to. 


NATURE  AND  ACTIVITIES  OF  BUSI- 
NESS-INDUSTRY POUTICAL  AC- 
TION COMMITTEE 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  series 
of  questions  and  answers  indicating  the 
nature  and  activities  of  the  Business  In- 
dustry Political  Action  Committee,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  BIPAC.  This  is  a 
growing  organization  devoted  to  funda- 
mental objectives,  and  I  believe  that  in 
the  Interest  of  public  information  it  mer- 
its wider  currency.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  questions 
and  answers  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

QmSTIONS    AND    ANSWERS 

(Businessmen— both  management  and  em- 
ployees-as  well  as  the  public  generally  are 
asking  many  questions  about  BIPAC.  Here 
are  the  questlona  most  often  asked  and  tne 
answers.) 

Question    What  Is  BIPAC? 
Answer    The     Business-Industry    Political 
Action  Committee   Is   an  Independent   non- 
partisan   organization       It    Is    a    voluntary. 
nonpro"\t.  unincorporated  committee  of  In- 
dividual citizens  who  are  Interested  In  pre- 
serving and  strengthening  the  principles  of 
government   embodied    In    the   Constitution 
of    the    United    States,    protecting    freedom 
under  law  and  promoting  our  free,  private 
and  competitive  enterprise  system. 
Question.  Why  was  It  formed? 
Answer    BIPAC  was  established  to  serve  as 
a    political    education    and    action    arm    of 
American  business  and  Industry :  1 1 )  to  pro- 
mote a  system  of  government  In  which  the 
individual  liberties  of  all  citizens  would  be 
of  paramount  concern;  and  (2)  to  encourage 
and  assist  Individual  citizens  In  organizing 
themselves     for      more     effective     political 
action. 


Question.  What  are  effective  means  by 
which  the  management  of  American  business 
can  "-eate  support  for  BIPAC? 

Answer  BIPAC  believes  that  It  Is  the  re- 
sDonsiblUty  of  the  management  of  American 
business  to  make  certain  that  their  business 
jssoclates  be  alerted  to  the  objectives  of 
the  BIPAC  movement  This  can  be  done 
through  management  meetings  at  all  levels, 
letters  from  management,  distribution  of 
BIPAC  literature,  and  personal  contact  with 
management  of  other  organlzUlons. 

Question-  Isn't  the  BIPAC  organization 
similar  to  AFl^-CIO's  Committee  on  Political 
Education  (COPE)? 

Answer  The  organizational  structure  of 
BIPAC  is  similar  to  COPE  However,  BIPAC  s 
economic  and  political  principles  dlfler  in 
that  they  refiect  the  views  of  the  business 
community  generally. 

Question.  What      Is      Its      organizational 

structure?  

Answer.  BIPAC   Is  an  unincorporated  po- 
litical   committee    organized    In    compliance 
with  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 
Question.     What  is  its  relationship  to  party 

structure?  ,^  . ^ 

Answer    BIPAC  Is  nonpartisan.     It  is  not 

affiliated  with  any  political  party. 

Question.  Who  directs  the  committee's  mc- 

tlvlties? 

Answer.  All  activities  of  BIPAC  are  gov- 
erned by  Its  board  of  directors  and  admin- 
istered by  an  executive  director.  Its  officers 
are  a  chairman,  vice  chairmen,  and  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Question.  How   Is   the   board   of   directors 

selected?  .^        . 

Answer  BIPAC's  founders  became  Its  orig- 
inal board  of  directors.  Various  national 
business  associations  recommended  Inllvld- 
uals  who  were  asked  to  serve  on  the  board. 
This  procedure  will  continue  for  additional 
new  board  members. 

Question  What  Is  Its  relationship  to  ex- 
isting business  organizations? 

Answer  BPAC  Is  not  a  part  of.  or  affili- 
ated with  any  other  organization.  It  seeks 
cooperation,  however,  from  bvislness  associa- 
tions and  organizations. 

Question.  Will  local  and  Stete  units  be 
established? 

Answer.  BTPAC  will  not  have  State  and  or 
affiliated  organizations.  It  will  work  in  co- 
operation with  existing  associations  and  or- 
ganizations. 

Question.  How  Is  it  supported? 
Answer    BIPAC  Is  supported  by  two  sources 
of   lnx)me — corporate   and   association    con- 
tributions and  individual  membershio  dues. 
Question.  How    are    these    funds    used    to 
support  the  committee? 

Answer.  Corporate  and  association  funds 
can  be  used  only  for  political  education  and 
related  administrative  activities  of  BIPAC 
but  not  for  support  of  candidates  Only  in- 
dividual membership  dues  Income  will  be 
spent  In  direct  support  of  selected  congres- 
sional candidates,  and  this  money  will  be 
spent  exclusively  for  that  purpose. 

Question.  Will   BIPAC   participate   in   na- 
tional and  or  State  elections? 

Answer.  BIPAC  will  provide  financial  sup 
port    only    to    candidates    for    congressional 
office,  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

Question.  How  will  candidates  be  selected? 
Answer.  The  platform,  voting  record  and 
electlbllltv  of  the  candidate— not  the  candi- 
date's pirtv  affiliation  will  be  the  determin- 
ing factorsfor  BIPAC  support  Furthermore, 
candidates  will  be  supported  only  In  dis- 
tricts and  States  where  a  close  vote  Is  an- 
ticipated 

Question.  Who  will  select  the  candidates 
for  BIPAC  support? 

Answer  A  bipartisan  review  committee 
composed  of  members  of  the  BIPAC  board 
will  following  a  thorough  review  of  the  facts 
in  each  Individual  case,  determine  If  a  candi- 
date Is  to  be  supported,  and  if  so.  to  what 
extent. 


Question.  Why  can't  this  Job  be  done 
through  the  party  system? 

Answer.  The  party  system  must  provide 
both  manpower  and  financial  assistance  for 
all  party  operations  and  candidates  and  is 
concerned  with  party  organization  and 
strength.  It  cannot  provide  adequate  funds 
in  every  race.  BIPAC  Is  concerned  solely 
with  the  candidate's  governmental  and  eco- 
nomic beliefs  and  augment*  the  party  effort 
in  behalf  of  the  selected  cajidldates  In  criU- 

cal  races. 

Question.  Does  a  BIPAC  Individual  mem- 
bership  duplicate   other   political   contrlbu- 

Answer.  No.  There  are  three  areas  of  in- 
dividual political  contributions  which  are 
essenUal.  Contributions  to  BIPAC  canriot 
substitute  for  those  to  the  party  of  choice 
and  direct  contribution  to  the  candidate. 
Contributions  to  the  national  BIPAC  move- 
ment augment  the  first  two  in  critical  races. 
Question.  What  Is  the  Individual  member- 
ship structure  of  BIPAC? 

Answer  BIPAC  has  three  classifications  of 
individual  memberships— sustaining  mem- 
bers $99  to  $5,000  annually,  supporting 
members.  $25  to  $98  annually;  regular  mem- 
bers $10  to  $24  annually.  Under  Federal 
law  '  although  an  Individual  can  contribute 
up  to  $5,000  to  a  political  committee  or  a 
candidate.  If  his  contribution  Is  in  the 
amount  of  $100  or  more,  his  name  and  the 
amount  of  his  contribution  must  be  reported 
by  the  recipient  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 

Reoresentatlves.  ».«»,, „h  th. 

Question.  What  Is  the  reason  behind  the 
three   classifications  of  memberships? 

Answer.  BIPAC  seeks  the  broadest  powlb  e 
support  numerically.  In  order  that  all  Indi- 
viduals within  the  business  community  can 
participate  as  BIPAC  members.  In  accordance 
with  their  economic  status,  three  categories 
of  memberships  are  provided. 

Question.  'Who  can  Join  BIPAC? 

Answer.  Anyone  who  believes  in  the  princi- 
ples for  which  BIPAC  stands  is  eligible  for 
membership. 

Question.  How  are  memberships  being  so- 

"'^Anfwer.  Memberships  In  BIPAC  are  being 
solicited  through  cooperating  business  as- 
sociations, national.  State  and  local,  and  by 
BIPAC    members,    board    of    directors,    and 

'  Question.  What  services  and  reports  wUl 
be  furnished  to  members? 

Answer.  BIPAC  members  will  receive  peri- 
odic progress  reports  and  news  bulletins. 
Through  lU  political  education  actlviUes.  it 
will  assist  members  In  becoming  more  ac- 
tive and  effective  in  governmental  affairs. 

Question.  What  type  of  staff  Is  provided 
by  BIPAC?  .  ^.     , 

Answer  BIPAC  will  maintain  a  rela«je\y 
small  staff,  the  major  portion  of  BIPAC  s 
political  education  activities  will  be  con- 
ducted in  cooperation  with  other  associations 
and  organizations. 

Question.  Will  one  person's  efforts  be  ef- 
fective? 

Answer.  Definitely.  BIPAC's  success  to 
date  demonstrates  that  a  great  many  of  its 
memberships  result  from  the  efforts  of  Indi- 
viduals in  encouraging  their  friends  and 
business  associates  to  Join. 
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ADDRESS  BY  DR.  EDWARD  R.  ANNIS. 
PRESIDENT.  AMERICAN  MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION.  ON  THE  SUBJECT 
•MEDICARE:  A  GIANT  WELFARE 
PROGRAM" 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 14.  1964.  Dr.  Edward  R.  Annls. 
president  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, addressed  the  Executives  Club 
in  Chicago  on  the  subject;  "Medicare:  A 
Giant  Welfare  Program."    This  Is  Indeed 


a  well -reasoned,  well-documented  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  and  deserves  to  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  member- 
ship of  Congress  and  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  by  Dr.  Annls  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


Address  by  Dr.  Edward  R.  Annis.  President, 
American  Medical  Association,  on  the 
Subject  "Medicare:  A  Giant  Weltare  Pro- 
gram 

President  Walbert.  We  welcome  back  to 
our  platform  today  an  old  friend  who  ap- 
peared before  us  last  season.  At  that  time 
he  gave  us  a  powerful  shot  In  the  arm  by 
forcefully  and  eloquently  denouncing  the 
Government's  socialized  medical  program 
called  medicare.  He  dissected  this  plan 
with  such  surgical  skill  and  with  such  logic. 
it  seemed  to  most  of  us  present  that  surely 
this  expensive,  bureaucratic  approach  to  the 
problem  would  be  laid  to  rest  with  finality. 

It  was  felt  then  If  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  him  return,  we  could  hear 
him  discuss  some  other  important  problem 
of  the  day,  and  one  that  came  to  mind  was 
the  subject  of  "planned  parenthood."  This 
was  discarded  as  something  less  than  appro- 
priate when  It  was  recalled  he  Is  the  proud 
father  of  four  sons  and  four  daughters.  Not 
bad  planning  at  that. 

Furthermore,  this  Is  the  beginning  of  a 
new  political  season  and  Ideas  such  as  medi- 
care seem  to  revive  and  thrive  in  such  a 
time.  We  are  obviously  In  need  of  another 
shot  to  bring  us  up  to  date  on  this  Impor- 
tant matter,  and  no  one  can  do  a  better  Job 
on  this  than  our  guest  today. 

He  was  born  In  Detroit  and  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Detroit,  receiving  his  M.D. 
from  Marquette  University,  and  since  1948 
has  resided  In  Miami,  where  he  has  been  a 
surgeon  and  a  tlreles  worker  in  all  manner 
of  civic  affairs.  He  Is  now  halfway  through 
his  year  as  president  of  the  200.000-member 
American  Medical  Association. 

He  combines  his  considerable  talents  and 
wisdom  with  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  a 
warm  personality,  sometimes  called  a  bed- 
side manner.  We  can  be  thankful  for  a  man 
such  as  this  who  speaks  forth  so  effectively 
In  defense  of  true  American  Ideals. 

It  Is  a  great  honor  and  distinct  pleasure 
to  Introduce  Dr.  Edward  R.  Annls,  who  speaks 
on  "Here  We  Go  Again— Medicare." 

Dr.  Annis.  I  do  not  believe  the  last  time 
when  I  was  here  I  told  you  about  my  daugh- 
ter. Barbara.  Barbara  is  17.  She  accompa- 
nied me  on  a  similar  occasion  some  months 
ago,  and  I  was  being  Introduced,  with  many 
alleged  accomplishments  being  outlined  In 
the  usual  exaggerated  manner.  Barbara,  not 
recognizing  much  of  It.  leaned  over,  nudged 
me  and  whispered.  "Daddy.  Is  he  talking 
about  you?" 

I  said.  "Well.  I  think  so." 
And  as  only  teenagers  can  do.  she  shrugged 
her  shoulders,  raised  her  hand,  and  said,  "Big 
deal." 

But  It  Is  a  big  deal  to  be  back,  and  I  am 
honored  to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak 
once  again  before  this  truly  fine  and  repre- 
sentative club. 

When  I  was  here  a  year  ago  I  talked  at 
length  about  the  cost  of  medical  care,  why 
doctors  cost  more  than  they  used  to.  why 
hospitals  cost  more — because  70  percent  of 
their  cost  goes  Into  labor,  men  and  women, 
who  work  there— why  drugs  are  so  costly, 
pointing  out  that  some  70  to  75  percent  of 
all  the  drugs  prescribed  by  the  doctors  of  this 
country  today  did  not  exist  just  12  years 
ago.  I  pointed  out  that  as  a  result  of  all  of 
this — all  of  these  doctors  and  hospitals  and 
drugs  and  scientists  and  others  who  make  It 
possible  to  bring  to  our  patlenU  that  which 


they  should  have  and  that  which  we  desire 
for  them,  the  best  of  medical  care — it  carries 
with  it  a  greater  cost. 

We  have  never  denied  the  Increasing  cost 
of  medical  care;  but  we  call  attention  to 
the  fact  as  to  why  it  is  costly  and  remind 
the  American  people  that  they  are  buying 
a  product  which  keeps  people  alive  when  they 
used  to  die.  which  prevents  diseases  that 
used  to  keep  me  busy  as  a  young  physician, 
and  which  makes  It  possible  for  people  to 
live  long  and  enjoy  life. 

The  problem  is  not  "Is  it  costly?"  Of 
course  It  Is.  As  an  example.  It  costs  a  little 
more  to  ride  a  Jet  or  to  buy  a  Jet  than  it  did 
to  ride  or  buy  a  horse  and  buggy.  People  no 
longer  want  horse-and-buggy  transporta- 
tion; they  want  Jet-age  transportation,  and 
they  want  Jet-age  medicine. 


valtte  of  insurance 
I  think,  too,  I  paid  credit  to  the  great 
Insurance  Industry  of  this  Nation,  which 
makes  it  possible  for  most  of  us,  through 
the  mechansm  of  insurance,  to  provide  for 
ourselves  and  our  loved  ones.  I  would  like 
merely  to  give  you  the  figures  to  bring  you 
up  to  date  on  what  this  great  industry  is  do- 
ing, because  today  they  insure  144,000,000, 
or  75  percent  of  the  American  people.  To- 
day 36  of  these  millions  are  provided  major 
medical  coverage  up  to  $10,000  and  $15,000, 
and  very  recently  some  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies of  this  Nation  have  announced  poli- 
cies of  major  medical  coverage  up  to  $25,000. 
Today  those  over  the  age  of  65.  numbering 
Just  under  18  million,  are  also  covered  to  a 
great  extent  by  Insurance.  They  number 
10.400,000.  In  the  last  couple  of  years  there 
has  been  more  progress  made  In  the  selling 
and  the  purchasing  of  Insurance  In  this  age 
group  than  In  any  other  age  group  In  Ameri- 
ca, as  more  and  more  citizens  say,  "We  are 
capable  of  providing  for  ourselves." 

As  the  health  Insurance  industry  has  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  do  so,  we  have  availed 
ourselves  of  their  policies,  their  basic  cov- 
erage, the  tremendous  coverage  of  Blue 
CroES-Blue  Shield,  augmented  In  many  in- 
stances by  major  medical  care  with  many  of 
the  great  companies  making  it  available  In 
this  Nation  of  ours.  So  the  record  Is  still 
good. 

Last  year,  too,  I  told  you  we  were  for  some- 
thing, that  we  are  not  reallv  always  against. 
We  admitted  that  we  have  been  against 
many  things,  because  as  doctors,  we  are 
trained  to  be  against  them.  We  are  against 
pain,  suffering,  cancer,  heart  disease,  diph- 
theria, whopping  cough  and  polio.  But  be- 
cause we  are  against  those  things,  we  are 
for  the  alleviation  of  suffering;  we  are  for 
the  Immunization  of  children  early  in  life 
so  they  do  not  get  whooping  cough  and 
diphtheria  and  tetanus  and  smallpox  and 
polio.  We  are  for  continued  research,  and 
we  are  for  the  education  of  our  people  so 
they  know  what  Is  being  accomplished  so  they 
and  their  loved  ones  may  have  it  available 
to  them. 

We  pointed  out  we  are  for  taking  care  of 
people  who  need  help  and  that  the  doctors 
of  this  Nation  feel  that  anyone  who  needs 
medical  care  should  have  It,  whether  or  not 
he  can  afford  It.  We  Indicated  the  doctors 
will  work  with  anyone  at  any  level  of  gov- 
ernment—local. State,  or  Federal— to  ^.ee 
that  no  one  Is  denied  medical  care  because  of 
inability  to  pay.  But  we  pointed  out  that  it 
should  be  on  the  basis  of  need,  not  on  the 
basis  of  a  birthday. 


THE    KERR-MILLS    LAW 

So  it  was  not  because  we  are  opposed  to 
medical  care  for  the  elderly  that  we  have 
opposed  legislation,  but  because  all  of  our 
elderly  are  not  poor  and  many  are  self- 
sufficient.  For  this  reason  we  have  supported 
the  basic  principle  of  the  Kerr-Mllls  law— 
a  law  to  this  dav  only  Just  now  beg  nnlng 
to  be  thoroughly  understood  across  this 
Nation. 


I  will  come  back  to  It  In  a  moment,  be- 
cause I  want  to  bring  you  up  to  date  on 
another  matter  I  referred  to  last  year.  The 
first  time  we  referred  to  it  publicly  was  be- 
fore this  organization,  when,  in  defending 
the  great  record  of  that  pharmaceutical  in- 
dustry. I  pointed  out  that  there  were  those 
in  another  country — in  Italy — who  were 
producing  drugs  which  had  been  pirated 
from  an  American  firm,  that  the  products  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  processed 
and  many  of  the  raw  materials  from  which 
they  were  derived,  had  been  stolen  from  an 
American  producer  who  had  spent  $10  mil- 
lion on  Its  production  of  this  particular 
product. 

thievery 

Having  been  pirated  from  America,  they 
had  been   purchased  as  stolen  property  by 
an  Italian  manufacturer;  and  this  manufac- 
turer,  F>aylng   20   cents   for   every   dollar   of 
wages    paid    In    this    country,    reproduced 
from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished  product, 
paying  no  local.  State,  or  Federal  taxes,  and 
the  pharmaceutical  industry  In  1  year  paid 
$80  million  into  the  U.S.  Treasury;  and  then, 
to  add   insult  to  injury,  the  Armed  Forces 
Procurement   Division   of   the    U.S.    Govern- 
ment was  bu\  ing  drugs  and  shipping  them  to 
this  country  in  Navy  ships,  and  they  did  not 
even  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  transportation. 
I  would  like  to  bring  you  up  to  date  on 
what  has  transpired  since  a  year  ago,  because 
the  record  is  there,  and  it  is  clear.    On  Jan- 
uary   9    of    this    year — last    month — Justice 
Thomas  A.  Rohrelllo,  of  the  New  York  Su- 
preme Court,  ruled  in  a  civil  suit  that  a  for- 
mer employee  of  Lederle  Co.  stole  drug  Infor- 
mation and  antibiotic  cultures  from  Lsderle 
and  sold  them  to  several  Italian  drug  firms. 
The  same  Individual,  along  with  several  oth- 
ers. Is  under  Federal  criminal  Indictment  In 
the  U.S.  district  court. 

Coincidental  with  this,  the  vice  president 
in  charge  of  medical  affairs  of  Lederle  issued 
a  statement.  Because  I  have  not  seen  the 
statement  widely  disseminated  In  the  press 
and  because  I  know  that  men  in  this  room 
win  be  interested  in  what  It  savs.  and  because 
It  says  so  clearly  and  succinctly  what  should 
be  said,  I  bring  it  to  your  attention  now: 

"The  issues  in  this  case  Involve  not  merely 
one  company  and  one  individual,  but  affect 
the  future  of  U.8.  industrial  research,  of  Jobs 
on  the  production  lines,  and  even  the  rights 
of  the  physician  and  his  patient  to  be  sure 
of  the  source  of  the  medicines  used  to  fight 
disease. 

"If  the  public  permits  a  situation  to  con- 
tinue wherein  patent  rights  are  eroded  and 
where  laws  are  not  adequate  for  the  protec- 
tion of  technical  process  secrets  developed  at 
the  cost  of  millions  of  dollars,  industry  will 
be  finally  forced  to  give  up  Its  massive  com- 
mitment to  discovery  and  development  which 
has  transformed  the  w^orld's  economy.  , 

"It  is  a  fact  U.S.  labor  costs  are  far  above 
those  in  other  countries  in  the  world.  We 
compete  largely  because  of  our  research  and 
our  production  ingenuity.  Permit  these  to  be 
stolen,  and  U.S.  Industry  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  afford  VS.  labor. 

"It  is  a  fact  that  antibiotics  and  other 
drugs  from  companies  using  stolen  cultures 
and  secrets  are  finding  their  way  into  the 
United  States  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  reliability  of  such  companies  to  pro- 
duce our  medicines  must  be  seriously  ques- 
tioned. We  know  in  many  cases  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  trace 
the  original  source  of  some  of  this  material 
which  is  being  fed  to  sick  people.  We  are 
committed  to  fight  against  such  threats  to 
research,  to  Jobs,  and  to  health." 


CHEAPER 

Today  in  this  country  there  are  others  who 
are  buying  from  the  Italian  manufacturers 
of  stolen  products,  repackaging  in  this  coun- 
try, and  they  are  being  disseminated  across 
the  land.    The  thought  may  occur  to  you,  as 
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It  has  been  falsely  presented  by  some 
politicians  to  the  American  people,  that 
they  are  making  these  products  available  at 
a  lower  price,  that  they  are  cheaper  Well, 
the  "cheaper"  Is  a  good  word,  because  In 
many  Instances  they  are  cheap. 

In  four  of  the  defenre  Installations  of  this 
country    I    have    visited    with    doctors    who 
have  pointed  out  to  me  the  Inferior  quality 
of  the  products  which  have  been  supplied  to 
them   from  the  Armed  Forces  Procurement 
Division  of  our  Government.     As  of  a  few 
months  ago  they  were  still  purchasing  the 
results  of  stolen  products,  sending  our  mon- 
ey abroad  to  subsidize  those  who  deal  with 
thieves.      We    ask    how   long   It    will   go   on. 
There  are  others  today  selling  their  prod- 
ucts on  the  American   market      To  remind 
you    that    it    makes    a    big   difference    from 
which  source  your  drugs  may  come,  you  may 
recall   that   last   year   the  Government   Pro- 
curement Division  of  Canada  In  one  of  Its 
Provinces,   because   they   were   Interested   In 
dollars  and  knew  nothing  of  health  or  medi- 
cine or  what  It  means  to  the  prolongation 
of  life.  Issued  a  directive  that  they  had  to 
buy  certain   pharmaceutical   products   from 
a  certain  Industry,  from  a  certain  producer, 
or  at  least  a  certain  packager,  because  they 
had  the  low  price     Within  a  few  weeks  some 
of  the  doctors— the  medical  men  there  treat- 
ing their  patients  with  diabetes,  were  find- 
ing   them   going    Into   coma,    and    some    al- 
most lost  their  lives     The  doctors  Inquired 
were    they    getting    tolbutamide,    the    drug 
which  had   been  prercrlbed,  the  oral  medi- 
cine you  take  by  mouth  Instead  of  by  In- 
jection of  Insulin,  which  works  so  well  for 
many  people  with  this  disease. 

They  found  they  were  taking  the  driig  all 
right  but  on  examination  It  was  found  It 
would  go  completely  through  the  body  with- 
out being  incorporated  Into  the  system  All 
the  ingredients  were  there,  but  In  the  process 
of  manufacture  It  was  too  tightly  processed, 
and  the  agent  that  brought  It  Into  the  body 
was  not  of  the  proper  quality  to  have  It  Incor- 
porated m  the  body  with  the  proper  Juices. 

In  other  words,  the  patient  might  Just  as 
well  not  have  taken  the  product. 

This  and  hundreds  of  instances  might  be 
cited  as  to  what  happens  to  the  health  of 
pitlents  that  may  be  Jeopardized  when  we 
buy  products  from  a  company  that  falls  to 
package  its  reputation  with  Its  product. 

This  is  an  Important  consideration.  It  U 
not  as  the  gentleman  from  Lederle  said,  a 
concern  to  one  company.  It  Is  a  concern  to 
the  American  people.  It  Is  a  concern  to 
honesty,  and  It  Is  a  concern  to  those  in- 
terested in  the  quality  of  our  medicine. 
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LrrTLE    UNDERSTOOD    LAW 

Secondly.  I  would  like  to  remind  you  that 
though  the  Kerr-Mllls  law  has  been  In  effect 
now  for  3  years.  It  is  still  little  under- 
stood I  briefly  ouUlned  what  Is  covered 
by  Kerr-Mllls  when  I  was  here;  namely,  that 
It  is  designed  to  take  care  of  two  classes  of 
our  senior  citizens-  first,  those  on  old  age 
assistance,  for  whom  we  provide  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter  

Today  this  is  overlooked  by  many  of  those 
who  would  use  the  health  of  the  people  for 
political  purposes  Today  this  portion  of 
Kerr-Mllls  operates  In  all  50  States  and  4 
territories,  and  last  year  provided  IISO  mil- 
lion in  excess  dollars  specifically  for  the 
health  care  of  people  on  relief. 

The  important  part  of  Kerr-MUls  Is  Its 
second  part,  designed  for  people  who  provide 
for  themselves  the  necessities  of  life,  who 
may  own  their  home  with  no  mortgage, 
designed  to  see  to  it  that  If  and  when  these 
people  need  help,  they  need  not  put  a  mort- 
gage on  their  home  or  exhaust  their  life  s 
savings  or  borrow  against  their  automobile 
or  personal  belongings  or  borrow  In  the  bank 
against  an  Income  so  limited  that  they  can- 
not pay  It  back. 

This  part  of  Kerr-Mllls  Is  operating  today 
In  36  States  and  4  territories  and  last  year 


It  did  a  remarkable  Job  and  spent  In  excess 
of  $350  million  specifically  for  people  not 
on  relief,  providing  for  their  health  care. 

But  administration  spokesmen.  New  Fron- 
tiersmen, men  like  McNamara  of  Michigan, 
who  was  talking  the  same  as  he  has  for 
years— this  man.  the  chairman  of  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  said  In  1960.  "It  will 
never  work"  In  1961  he  said.  "It  Is  only 
working  In  a  handful  of  States."  In  1962 
he  said  "It  Is  only  working  In  half  the 
States  "  Now  he  says  It  must  be  criticized 
because  It  Is  not  working  In  all  of  the  States. 
At  least  he  has  been  consistent. 

I  have  been  In  many  of  these  States.  In 
two  of  our  States  the  legislators  have  passed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  health  care  of 
their  senior  citizens  who  need  It  occasional- 
ly who  need  It  under  medical  assistance  to 
the  aged,  only  to  have  the  two  Governors  In 
the  States  of  Missouri  and  Indiana  veto  the 
legislation. 

POLFTICS  ViraSDS  MIDICINl 

We  have  talked  to  Governor  after  Governor 
and  before  legislature  after  legislature,  and 
when  they  know  and  understand  the  aim  and 
the  intent  of  the  Kerr-Mllls  law.  It  Is  doing 
an  ever-lncreaslngly  fine  Job.  Yet.  the  other 
day  in  the  city  of  Spokane,  before  I  ar- 
rived the  doctors  there  hired  a  couple  of 
young  ladles  from  the  university  to  get  on 
the  telephone  and  Just  go  through  the  phone 
book  at  random  and  call  100  people  and 
ask  them  some  questions.  They  asked  them 
this  question. 

•Do  you  know  that  Congress  has  been 
talking  about  payments  under  social  security 
of  medical  bills  for  all  old  people?" 

Eighty-one  out  of  the  100  people  said  yes. 
they  knew  of  such  a  bill.  This  Is  a  political 
bill  It  Is  one  which  has  been  proposed  In 
one  way  or  another  for  20  years  But  signifi- 
cant is  the  reaction  to  the  next  question, 
which  was: 

"Have  you  heard  of  any  other  Federal  as- 
sistance for  people  not  on  welfare,  but  who 
cannot  afford  expensive  lUnefses'"    Two  Peo- 
ple out  of  100  ever  heard  of  such  a  bill.     I 
have  met  members  of  State  legislatures  who 
do  not  even  know  what  Kerr-Mllls  can  do. 
Yet   this  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Depart- 
ment   of    Health.    Education,    and    Welfare. 
This  Is  the  law  of  the  land      It  Is  their  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  the  Intent  of  the  law 
is^carrled  out     If  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  give  a  directive  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.   Education,   and  Welfare- 
Mr    Celebrezze  In  particular,  to  go  out  Into 
the  States  and  educate  them  as  to  what  the 
Kerr-Mllls  law  was  designed  to  do— what  it 
is  doing  In  great  numbers  of  our  States,  we 
would  end  up  with  a  program  that  would 
provide  for  every  one  of  our  senior  citizens 
who  need  help  some  of  the  time  or  all  of  the 

time.  ^     , 

We  resent  those  In  either  party  who  Ig- 
nore the  law  which  exists  and  what  It  can 
do  because  they  are  politically  committed 
or  devoted  to  a  bill  which  would  misuse  the 
health    of    the    people    for    purely    political 

purposes.  .  ^  j  . 

Yesterday  the  Wall  Street  Journal  had  a 
most  interesting  article  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  It  On  the  front  page  It  says: 
"Consumers  were  promised  Increased  Federal 
protection  and  a  more  sympathetic  hearing 
from  the  Government  for  their  complaints 
about  goods  and  services  "  It  goes  on:  "In  a 
message  to  Congress.  President  Johnson 
urged  adoption  of  pending  bills  aimed  at 
obtaining  these  objectives  Among  the  meas- 
ures endorsed  by  the  President  were  pro- 
posals to  require  -truth"  In  lending,  packag- 
ing and  over-the-counter  security  sales,  and 
to  bolster  Inspection  authority  over  cos- 
metics and  drugs." 

I  may  have  asked  this  question  when  I  was 
here  last  year;  Who  performs  the  greater 
disservice  to  the  American  people— those  who 
mislabel  the  quality  of  our  cosmetics,  those 


who  mislabel  securities,  or  those  who  mis- 
label the  Ideas  under  which  we  live  and  which 
form  the  foundation  for  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States? 

In  the  Courier-Journal  of  Louisville.  Ky.. 
on  January  9.  reporting  on  the  previous  day's 
presidential  text,  urging  a  war  on  poverty  and 
Joblessness,  there  U  one  paragraph  In  which 
I  would  raise  the  question:  Should  they  not 
tell  the  truth  when  they  present  Issues  to 
the  American  people?  Are  not  the  Presi- 
dents speschwrlters  and  his  advisers  bound 
by  the  truth,  that  they  want  to  put  on  prod- 
ucts sold  to  the  American  people? 

WHY  don't  THIT  tell  THE  TRUTH? 

They  have  been  deliberately  falsifying  and 
they  have  deliberately  falsified  this  record  In 
an  ofHclal  presentation  of  the  state  of  the 
Union  message  One  paragraph.  It  says: 
"We  must  provide  hospital  Insurance  for  our 
older  citizens,  financed  by  every  worker  and 
his  employer  under  social  security,  contrib- 
uting no  more  than  $1  a  month  during  the 
employee's  working  career  to  protect  him  In 
his  old  age.  without  cost  to  the  Treasury." 
Yet  the  law  specifically  allocates  from  the 
General  Revenue  Fund  $500  million  to  blan- 
ket in  the  2y4  million  not  covered  under 
social  security. 

Why  don't  they  tell  the  truth?  For  every 
one  of  your  employees  who  make  $5,200  a  year 
or  more,  to  the  half  of  the  American  working 
people  who  are  employed  In  Industry  whose 
wages  are  a  hundred  dollars  a  week  or  more, 
under  this  law  the  first  years  tax  Is  $27.50 
for  every  employee,  matched  by  every  one  of 
you  as  employers,  for  a  total  of  $55.  It  Is 
not  a  question  of  whether  "$12"  Is  correct,  as 
was  written  In  the  President's  speech,  or 
whether  $27  50  U  a  great  deal  as  written  In 
the  bill.    It  Is  a  question  of  fact. 

When  a  writer  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  deliberately  lie  to  the 
American  people  and  write  in  there  that  no 
worker  will  pay  more  than  $1  a  month  dur- 
ing his  working  career.  It  becomes  a  ques- 
tion of  "truth." 

We  ask  the  question:  Why  don't  they  tell 
the  truth?  If  you  have  a  good  bill,  sell  It 
honestly,  but  don't  sell  It  by  deliberately  mis- 
representing the  truth  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

They  say  we  must  provide  hospital  Insur- 
ance for  our  older  cltlz?ns.  Eighteen  million 
people  would  l>e  Immediately  covered  and 
would  be  covered  as  long  as  they  live;  and 
at  age  65  they  have  an  average  life  expect- 
ancy of  at  least  15  more  years.  And  you  will 
live  a  lot  Inger  than  that  If  you  will  Just 
fasten  your  seatbelts. 

But  let  us  look  at  this.  Hospital  Insur- 
ance for  our  older  citizens?  You  know.  I 
have  heard  them  talking  about  a  tax  reduc- 
tion lately.  Do  you  know  what  this  bill 
would  do.  that  Is.  the  King-Anderfon  bill? 
It  would  immediately  put  a  debt  against 
those  who  work  and  their  employers  In  excess 
of  $35  billion      It  would  increase  yoxir  taxes 

immediately  $35  billion.  

Where  did  I  get  this  figure?  The  late 
Senator  Kerr  before  he  died  asked  the  actu- 
aries of  the  Congress  how  much  It  would 
cost  today's- workers  and  their  employers  to 
pay  for  the  17  million  people  at  that  time 
over  the  age  of  65  who  would  be  cared  for 
as  long  as  they  live?  How  much  will  It  cost 
today's  workers  and  their  employers.  Just  to 
pay  for  these  people  as  long  as  they  live 
The  answer  given  to  the  Senator  was  $35 
billion  at  that  time. 

Recently  Senator  Long  of  Louisiana,  look- 
ing at  the  Increased  number  of  people  be- 
yond the  age  of  65— numbering  18  million, 
has  come  up  with  a  recapped  estimated  fig- 
ure of  $48  billion.     This  Is  what  It  would 

cost. 

In  the  first  year  under  this  bill,  they  say. 
from  the  social  security  levies  they  will 
raise  the  amount  of  $1,100  million,  and  from 
general   revenue.   $500    million,   for   a   toUl 


cost  the  first  year  of  $1.6C0  million.  That  Is 
from  the  70  million  who  are  employed  and 
ihelr  employers. 

If  you  multiply  this  by  20  years  and  you 
took  every  nickel  as  presented  for  20  years, 
ynu  would  have  only  $32  billion,  some  $3 
billion  short  of  what  It  would  cost  to  take 
care  of  those  who  never  paid  a  nickel.  And 
:hey  dare  to  mislabel  this  with  a  good  term — 
•insurance."  This  is  a  giant  welfare  pro- 
gram, providing  for  rich  and  poor  alike,  be- 
cause It  had  a  birthday,  to  be  paid  for  by 
those  who  work  and  their  employers.  Why. 
then,  don't  they  tell  the  truth? 

Because  some  of  our  people  over  65  need 
help,  must  we  establish  Government  medi- 
cine to  provide  for  all  when  they  go  into  a 
hospital  or  a  medical  Institution-  Is  it  right 
to  tax  a  workingman's  wages  to  pay  the 
hospital  bills  for  many  who  are  well  able  to 
provide  for  themselves?  Or  should  we  not 
do  a  good  Job  of  helping  through  the  Insur- 
ance Industry  to  make  It  possible  for  people 
viho  are  able  to  do  so  to  provide  for  them- 
selves and  for  those  unable  to  do  so.  make 
the  Kerr-Mllls  understood.  Implement  It  so 
that  It  will  work  and  so  that  It  will  work  In 
such  a  way  that  no  one  Is  reduced  to  de- 
pendency or  a  state  of  pauperism  because  of 
the  needs  of  medical  care.  Toward  these 
ends  we  shall  continue  to  work. 

Our  experience  has  been,  as  we  have 
traveled  the  country,  that  as"  more  and  more 
people  know  and  understand  these  two  bills, 
more  and  more  support  Is  being  given  to 
Kerr-Mllls.  One  of  these  bills,  of  course,  is 
the  law  of  the  land.  The  greatest  obstacle 
to  its  understanding  Is  the  administration 
nnd  those  of  Its  prooonents  who  have  been 
Tying  to  push  this  kind  of  legislation  for  a 
long  period  of  time. 

THE    TOBACCO    PROBLEM 

One  other  question  In  view  of  Its  Im- 
portance today  Is  the  relationship  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  tobacco. 
A  couple  of  months  ago — In  fact  3  days 
before  the  Surgeon  General's  report  came 
out— I  addressed  the  Kentucky  Legislature. 
Their  number  one  cash  crop  Is  tobacco.  Be- 
hind me  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor and  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and 
out  before  me  were  all  of  the  legislature. 
:.i;d  up  In  and  around  the  balcory  were  the 
tobacco  growers.  Before  I  went  In.  I  shook 
hands  with  at  least  10  or  12  hurley  growers. 
;ind  we  talked  about  tobacco. 

Speaking  for  the  American  medical  pro- 
fession. I  was  able  to  say  a  few  things  that 
:ire  true.  One  was  that  In  my  opinion  then 
:is  a  clinician,  the  Surgeon  General's  report 
would  show  an  overwhelming  mountain  of 
fvidence  Unking  the  prolonged  Inhalation  of 
cigarette  smoke  and  the  production  of  some 
diseases  and  the  aggravation  of  others. 

But.  I  said,  doctors  as  doctors  are  not 
;.galnst  smoking.  We  are  not  against  tobac- 
co, I  said;  we  are  against  disease,  and  the 
ivldence  from  the  laboratories  and  from  the 
clinical  offices  and  the  hospitals  of  the  land. 
.n  my  opinion,  will  show  that  the  use  of 
•cbacco  and  particularly  the  Inhalation  of 
'  igarette  smoke  over  a  long  period  of  time  Is 
>ne  of  the  greatest  producers  of  preventable 
disease  with  which  doctors  have  to  deal. 

So  we  have  to  be  realists.  This  Is  the  prob- 
lem. There  Is  no  question  about  the  extent 
nor  the  seriousness  of  the  problem.  However. 
.IS  scientists  we  have  to  admit  to  you.  we  do 
not  know  what  takes  place.  We  do  not  know 
what  happens  in  the  cell. 

You  know,  we  become  sick  because  of  sick 
cells.  We  start,  first  of  all.  as  cells  from  our 
mother  and  father,  two  units  uniting  Into 
one;  and  then  from  that  comes  a  complex 
mechanism  known  as  our  God-given  body, 
but  when  we  become  sick,  we  start  at  the 
cellular  level,  whether  it  Is  from  bacteria 
from  toxin  or  viruses.  And  so  It  Is  with  can- 
cers. They  start  at  the  cellular  level.  We 
do  not  know  what  takes  place. 


Does  the  Inhalation  of  cigarette  smoke  over 
a  long  period  of  time  directly  affect  the  cell 
and  produce  the  cancer,  or  does  It.  for  exam- 
ple. Irritate  the  defense  mechanism  of  the 
cell,  reducing  Its  resistance  to  allow  the  in- 
vasion of  a  virus  as  yet  not  isolated.  If  one 
exists,  and  that  this  causes  the  trouble?  To 
the  tobacco  people — and  I  suggest  to  you.  as 
well — there  are  many  unanswered  questions. 


VALUE    OF     RESEARCH 

Up  until  a  few  years  ago  we  knew  there 
was  a  disease  affecting  the  transmitting  ap- 
paratus between  the  brain  and  the  muscles 
of  the  body,  known  as  polio,  or  Infantile 
paralysis,  so  named  because  It  affected  so 
many  young  people.  We  knew  where  the 
tract  was  affected.  We  knew  the  damage 
which  was  done.  We  did  not  know  how  It 
was  accomplished  nor  what  was  the  agent. 

The  researchers  In  the  laboratories  paid 
close  attention  and  studied  at  many  labora- 
tories many  researchers,  many  clinicians  to- 
gether, to  find  out  what  It  was.  As  time  went 
on.  they  ruled  out  bacteria.  As  more  time 
went  on.  they  ruled  out  a  toxin  or  polson- 
llke  chemical.  Still  further  time,  and  they 
found  It  was  an  active  agent  so  small  it  could 
not  be  seen  by  the  most  powerful  micro- 
scopes, an  agent  to  which  we  have  given 
the  name  of  viruses. 

Still  more  research  and  the  great  names  of 
Salk  and  Sabln  and  their  coworkers  from 
the  laboratories  Isolated  not  one  but  several: 
and  then  we  had  the  whole  puzzle  with  all 
of  Its  parts — the  multiple  viruses  capable  of 
producing  the  disease — the  manner  In  which 
It  could  be  transmitted — Its  point  of  In- 
vasion and  what  It  can  do  to  the  cell  and  the 
ultimate  effects. 

As  a  result,  because  of  an  enlightened  pub- 
lic. In  the  week  of  January  4  of  this  year, 
for  the  first  time  since  we  have  kept  vital 
statistics  In  the  United-  States,  not  one  new 
case  of  polio  was  reported  In  the  entire 
United  States  It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  results 
of  research.  Through  the  results  of  research 
made  available  to  the  doctors  and  ultimately, 
through  them  and  because  of  the  great  co- 
operation of  the  communications  media, 
newspapers,  radio  and  television,  to  an  un- 
derstanding people,  we  were  able  to  make 
great  inroads  against  Just  one  more  disease. 
Perhaps  we  can  do  this  when  we  know  more 
of  the  answers  for  tobacco. 


CANCER  CAUSES 

In  another  example  I  recall  In  the  city  of 
Milwaukee,  where  I  went  to  school  some 
30  years  ago,  I  studied  pathology,  and 
our  very  fine  pathologist.  Dr.  John  Grill 
from  Germany,  pointed  out  to  those  of  us 
in  the  postmortem  room  that  something 
had  happened  to  the  lungs  of  some  of  the 
men  who  died.  Men  would  be  brought  In 
who  had  died  from  a  heart  attack  or  acci- 
dent; these  were  men  who  shoveled  soft 
coal  all  day  long.  They  Inhaled  the  coal 
dust  all  day  long.  You  were  able  to  take 
a  knife  and  cut  through  these  lungs  and 
hear  the  scraping  against  the  grit  of  the 
coal  dust.  Yet  this  did  not  produce  cancer 
or  many  of  these  other  diseases  which  are 
indicted  with  cigarettes. 

Even  In  those  days.  30  years  ago.  Dr.  Grill 
used  to  say  that  one  of  the  reasons  coal 
dust  did  not  produce  these  serious  dUeases 
was  that  the  particles  were  too  big.  When 
they  were  Inhaled,  they  did  not  Invade  the 
Interstices  of  the  cell,  they  could  not— like 
the  cat  that  Is  too  big  to  get  In  the  mouse 
hole. 

In  contrast,  they  told  us  of  a  town  In 
Bulgaria  where  half  of  all  of  the  men  who 
died,  died  of  lung  cancer— but  the  women 
did  not.  The  reason  was  the  men  worked 
in  the  cobalt  mines,  and  as  they  mined  the 
cobalt,  the  dust  particles  of  cobalt  would 
be  inhaled  and  they  would  be  so  small, 
meastired  in  terms  of  one  or  two  or  three 
microns,  that  they  could  Invade  the  cell  and. 
either  by  mechanical  or  chemical  Irritation 


of  the  cobalt  particles,  set  up  dendrites  of 
Irritation  that  ultimately  resulted  In  the 
cancer. 

So  we  suggest  filtering  something  out  of 
a  cigarette  or  i>erhaps  the  scientists  will  fig- 
ure out  a  way  to  add  something  making  It 
more  like  coal  dust  and  less  like  cobalt. 

There  are  many  unanswered  questions  in 
many  areas.  This  Is  the  reason  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  at  Its  meeting  In 
Portland,  even  before  the  Stu^geon  General's 
report  was  released,  announced  a  new  pro- 
gram of  research  to  find  what  It  Is  that  takes 
place  In  people  who  use  tobacco  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

We  know  we  may  be  able  to  dissuade  some 
people — some  teenagers  from  starting  to 
smoke.  We  may  be  able  to  convince  others 
that  they  should  stop  or  switch  from  cig- 
arettes to  cigars  and  pipes  and  not  Inhale; 
but  human  nature  being  what  It  la.  we 
know,  of  the  65  to  70  million  who  smoke 
dally,  great  numbers  will  continue  to  smoke, 
and  our  Job  as  doctors  Is  to  find  out  what  It 
Is  that  produces  the  trouble.  If  we  can 
answer  these  many  unanswered  questions, 
we  may  have  a  solution  that  will  be  most 
satisfactory  to  us  as  doctors,  as  physicians, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  great  value  to  the 
tobacco  Industry  and  to  this  great  Nation. 

So  we  were  happy  to  announce  today  that 
as  a  result  of  a  research  project  now  under- 
way, the  tobacco  Industry  of  this  Nation, 
yesterday  agreed  to  add  to  our  research 
project  $2  million  a  year  for  a  5-year  period, 
for  a  total  of  $10  million,  specifically  to  find 
out  what  It  Is  that  takes  place  when  people 
inhale  cigarette  smoke,  particularly  over  a 
long  period  of  time. 

AMA  OBJECnVS 

When  It  was  announced  by  the  president 
of  the  American  Medical  Association's  Re- 
search Foundation,  Dr.  Raymond  Mcuen.  a 
member  of  our  board,  we  were  cheered,  be- 
cause we  win  solicit  support  from  every 
source  of  funds,  every  source  of  knowledge, 
every  source  of  research  which  can  help  us 
to  solve  one  more  of  the  serious  diseases 
which  afflict  our  patients,  the  American 
people. 

We  are  for  taking  care  of  people  who  are 
sick.  We  are  preventing  Illnesses  when  It  Is 
possible.  As  an  American  medical  profes- 
sion, we  resent  those  who  have  forced  us 
Into  the  realm  of  politics.  We  resent  those 
who  would  misuse  the  health  of  our  patients 
for  political  purposes.  But  we  will  tell  you 
our  own  story,  and  we  will  not  be  misled  by 
those  false  prophets  who  would  disgrace  and 
discredit  and  vilify  the  whole  profession  In 
their  efforts  to  mislead  the  American  people 
and  to  produce  a  change  In  the  very  system 
of  medicine  which  has  made  American 
medicine  preeminent  in  the  world. 

We  came  into  being  as  an  association  In 
1847  with  two  main  purposes.  To  these  pur- 
poses we  are  still  dedicated.  They  are  to 
advance  the  art  and  the  science  of  medicine, 
and  to  protect  the  public  health. 
Thank  you. 

Chairman  Walbert.  Thank  you,  Dr.  AnnlB, 
for  a  most  thought-provoking  talk.  We 
have  time  for  Just  a  few  questions.  Doctor. 
if  you  win  Join  me. 

Question.  Since  you  are  against  socialized 
medicine,  do  you  encourage  a  patient  to  price 
doctors'  fees  or  druggists'  charges,  as  a 
housewife  regularly  prices  food  costs?  This 
would  be  In  keeping  with  the  free  enterprise 
system  of  which  you  are  an  ardent  advocate, 
would  it  not? 

Dr  Annis.  The  question  of  doctors'  feee. 
of  course.  Is  not  involved  in  this  legislation. 
Some  of  the  politicians  who  are  for  King- 
Anderson  say  we  should  be  for  it.  too.  be- 
cause If  the  Government  pays  the  hospital 
bills,  doctors  will  make  mc«-e  money. 

We  are  not  denying  that  some  doctors 
overcharge  and  that  some  doctors  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  patients  or  insurance  com- 
panies;  but  we  ask  when  they  do.  let  their 
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conferees  know  It  through  their  county  medi- 
cal societies  and  all  the  rest. 

We  encourage  people  to  honestly,  de- 
liberately discuss  with  their  doctors  the  qu*^- 
tlon  of  fees.  When  It  Involves  elective  things, 
such  as  surgery  and  the  rest,  we  urge  the 
Individual  to  do  so  before  the  services  are 
performed. 

It  I  had  a  doctor  with  whom  I  attempted 
to  do  this  and  he  was  reluctant  to  do  so.  I 
might  look  for  another  doctor. 

Question.  Do  any  of  the  official  family 
of  AMA  smoke  cigarettes?     If  so.  why? 

Dr.  Annis.  Seated  over  on  my  right  Is  the 
asslst.int  to  the  executive  vice  president  of 
the  AMA  When  this  question  card  came 
up  he  was  there  puffing  a  cigarette.  So  I 
took  it  over  and  handed  It  to  him.  and  he 
said.  "Just  tell  them  Im  addicted. •" 
.  You  see.  these  are  reasons  why  we  have 
to  continue  our  research  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  these  fellows  who  are  extremely  im- 
portant to  us.  and  we  want  to  preserve  them. 

too.  . 

President  Walbert  Dr  Annls.  pay  no  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  Dr  Karl  Meyer  Is 
sitting  next  to  you  when  you  answer  this 
question.  Generally  speaking,  what  do  you 
think  U  the  statiu-e  of  the  Cook  County 
Hospital? 

D.-  AMNis.  I  must  admit  that  I  am  preju- 
diced. I  first  visited  Cook  County  Hospital 
when  I  was  a  young  general  practitioner  In 
north  Florida,  working  with  12  other  general 
practitioners. 

I  heard  of  Cook  County  Graduate  School, 
working  In  conjunction  with  Its  hospital  I 
heard  that  there  doctors  could  go  and  learn 
anything  they  wanted  to  learn.  So.  as  a 
young  physician.  I  used  to  take  turns  with 
the  other  ph3rslclans  In  my  area. 

In  those  days  It  was  known  as  perhaps 
the  biggest  hospital  In  the  world.  I  found 
that  It  had  some  of  the  biggest  doctors — 
biggest  in  their  ability,  biggest  In  their 
knowledge,  biggest  In  their  willingness  to 
share  what  they  knew. 

I  think  the  Cook  County  Hospital  today 
deserves  the  reputation  which  Is  worldwide, 
because  in  Its  halls,  in  Its  operating  rooms, 
in  its  clinics,  and  within  Its  walls  has  been 
practiced  some  of  the  finest  medicine  prac- 
ticed any  place  In  the  world. 

Question.  Do  the  newspnpers.  generally 
speaking,  tend  to  twist,  criticize  or  "back 
up"  your  public  statements? 

Dr  Annis.  Two  to  24  years  ago  when  a 
member  of  the  Speaker's  Bureau  of  the  AMA, 
all  of  our  Interviews  used  to  open  with  this 
question :  "Why  are  you  against  the  old  peo- 
ple?" Or:  "Why  are  doctors  against  medical 
care  for  the  aged?  It  is  only  a  question  of 
who  pays  the  bill?  What  do  you  care  who 
pays  the  hospital  bill?" 

Many  newspaper  and  radio  and  television 
people  were  milled  during  the  earlier  months 
of  this  campaign,  first,  by  a  vilification  of 
the  profession  at  large,  and.  second  to  give 
the  imprcEslon  that  all  you  had  to  do  was 
pass  the  bill  they  were  for  and  everything 
would  be  rosy. 

I  find  an  Increasing  understanding,  and 
I  have  found  among  the  communications 
people  generally  what  I  found  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States— most  are  hon- 
est. And  when  they  understand  what  you 
are  talking  about  and  when  you  give  them  a 
reasonable  approach  and  when  you  give  the 
background  supporting  the  position  you 
maintain.  If  It  Is  reasonable  and  If  it  Is  one 
on  which  you  can  firmly  stand.  I  find  we 
are  gaining  more  and  more  understanding 
friends  and  supporters,  every  day  I  have 
no  complaints  against  those  who  have  been 
reporting  what  we  have  said  across  the  Na- 
tion. 

Question.  Why  does  It  seem  that  the 
field  of  medicine  is  being  narrowed  down 
to  only  speciallsu?     For  a  beginning  doctor, 
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which    would    you    advise— general    practice 
or  specialization? 

Dr  Annis  This,  of  course.  Is  difficult  to 
answer  because  the  first  question  Is  what 
do  you  want  to  do?  The  second  question  Is 
where  do  you  want  to  live? 

If  a  young  man  wants  to  be  a  brain 
surgeon  or  a  heart  surgeon.  If  he  wants  to 
specialize  In  many  types  of  research  In,  say. 
cardiology  or  kidney  disease,  then  he  Is  go- 
ing to  have  to  live  and  work  and  practice 
In  a  big  area,  in  a  big  community,  not  only 
where  there  are  many  people  with  diseases 
which  may  be  rare,  but  also  where  there 
are  many  other  of  his  colleagues  with  whom 
he  can  work— where  there  are  laboratories, 
diagnostic  facilities  and  all  the  rest 

But  for  Dr.  Meyer  and  his  associates  to 
train  a  chest  surgeon  for  6  or  8  years  and 
then  send  him  out  to  a  community  of  5,000 
people— well,  the  man  would  not  be  able  to 
ao  anv  heart  surgery  He  would  not  have  any 
patients.  Yet.  there  are  many  I  have  seen 
In  my  recent  trip  through  the  West  who  are 
good  general  doctors  and  also  especially 
trained  in  certain  fields,  whether  surgery  or 
obstetrics.  When  you  get  around  Sun  Valley, 
all  of  them  become  orthopedists. 

If  you  are  one  who  has  been  a  skiing  en- 
thusiast and  you  have  to  see  an  orthopedic 
doctor,  and  he  is  the  only  one  you  know,  he 
is  the  one  to  call  when  you  need  advice  In 
other  fields. 

When  you  are  Just  a  shade  older  and 
your  neurologist  is  your  only  friend,  I  am 
sure  in  addition  to  the  fine  plumbing  that 
is  available  today,  he  will  give  you  the  advice 
you  need. 

There  Is  room  for  all  kinds  of  doctors  In 
this  vast  country  What  kind  of  training 
you  take  and  where  you  take  It  pretty  much 
depends  on  what  you  want  to  do  and  where 
you  want  to  live. 

Question  Thee  prominent  doctors  back 
the  social  security  program  They  are 
Spock  of  Cleveland.  Clement  of  the  National 
Medical  Association,  and  Yerby  of  the  New 
York  Public  Health  Association.  Why  the 
difference   in   viewpoint   from   the  AMA? 

Dr.  Anwis.  The  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation today  Is  made  up  of  200.000  physi- 
cians. Some  52  of  these  200.000  have  gone  on 
record  as  dsigreelng  with  the  basic  philoso- 
phy of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

One  of  those  who  went  on  national  tele- 
vision with  the  former  President  is  a  man 
that  I  debated  three  times  before  public 
gatherings;  6  months  ago  this  man  stopped 
me  and  said.  "Ed.  no  more  debates  I  have 
had  a  chance  to  read  the  bills.  I  understand 
them  thoroughly  You  guys  are  r  ght  and 
I  am  with  you.  This  Is  one  out  of  27.  so  we 
have  one  less  than  we  had  not  long  ago." 

I  have  a  statement  that  Dr  Spock  pre- 
sented the  other  day.  It  was  about  a  page 
and  a  half  of  typewritten  statement.  I  have 
it  over  at  the  hotel.  This  Is  a  statement 
written  by  a  man  who  I  would  be  willing  to 
wager  even  money,  has  never  read  either  of 
the  bills.  He  doesnt  know  what  Is  Incor- 
porated in  Kerr-MlUs  certainly  ard  I  ques- 
tion whether  he  knows  what  King-Anderson 
will  do.  But  like  many  other  fine  people 
who  are  busy  In  other  fields,  doing  their 
work  day  In  and  day  out.  they  can  be  mis- 
led by  headlines.  They.  too.  can  be  misled 
by  those  people  who  give  good  Intentions  to 
the  label  of  a  bill. 

I  am  not  too  surprised  when  good  men  for 
one  reason  or  another  disagree  with  us.  The 
only  thing  we  hope  they  do.  Is  come  and 
bring  their  disagreement  to  the  American 
Medical  Association's  meetings.  We  meet 
twice  a  year,  where  any  physician  In  the 
country  can  express  his  point  of  view.  If  we 
are  wrong,  we  hope  we  will  be  educated.  If 
we  are  right,  we  hope  to  get  more  than  Just 
one  out  of  the  original  27. 


President  Walbekt  Dr.  Annls.  I  am  sorry 
we  do  not  have  time  for  more  of  these  Inter- 
esting questions.  We  certainly  have  enjoyed 
your  visit.     Thank   you  very  much. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  acting  majority 
leader  whether  any  more  business  is  ex- 
pected to  come  before  the  Senate  tonight. 
Mr  HUMPHREY.  It  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  to  have  any 
more  business  considered  tonight. 
When  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
for  today.  I  shall  move  that  the  Senate 
take  a  recess  until  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning.  It  is  hoped  that  at  that  time 
Senators  who  are  in  charge  of  or  who  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  farm  bill  will  be 
prepared  to  make  their  opening  state- 
ments and  presentations. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  ask  further  whether 
It  is  expected  to  have  a  morning  hour 
tomorrow,  in  view  of  the  recess  to  be 

taken  tonight. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  would  expect 
that  the  Senate  would  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  farm  bill,  and  that 
Senators  who  wished  to  ask  for  a  waiver 
of  the  rule  of  germaneness,  for  the  in- 
troduction of  extraneous  material  into 
the  Record,  might  do  so. 


HUBLESS  CAST  IRON  SANITARY 

SYSTEM 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  State  of  Alabama  as  much  soil  pipe 
is  manufactured  as  is  manufactured  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  country.  In  fact, 
Alabama  is  one  of  the  leading  soil  pipe 
centers  of  the  entire  world. 

Recently,  there  was  developed  a  cou- 
pling from  material  that  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  reduce  the  size  of  the  coupling 
that  is  usually  used  for  the  installation  of 
pipe  inside  house  framing  so  that  It  may 
be  placed  behind  a  two-by-four.  The 
product  should  prove  helpful  in  the  hous- 
ing Industry. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcomxmttee  on 
Housing  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  I  am  always  anxious  to 
take  note  of  advances  made  in  providing 
better  homes  for  the  American  people. 
Therefore.  1  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
the  text  of  a  statement  which  describes 
the  housing  advance  to  which  I  have 
just  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Salxtte  to  a  Nrw  Product  for  Homeowners 
One  of  the  most  Impressive  new  products 
that  has  arrived  on  the  American  scene  Is 
the  unique  hubless  cast  Iron  sanitary  system 
sponsored  by  the  Cast  Iron  Soil  Pipe  Institute 
to  bring  time-tested  cast  Iron  pipe  to  the  low- 
cost  housing  market. 

The  American  homeowner,  the  man  and 
his  family  who  want  to  be  assured  of  high 
quality  and  very  dependable  materials  In 
the  home,  have  the  assurance  of  the  durabil- 
ity of  the  cast  Iron  soil  pipe  and  fittings 
employed  in  this  new  hubless  cast  Iron  sani- 
tary system. 

This  new  system  uses  no-hub  cast  iron 
with  a  patented  new  method  of  Joining  the 


soil  pipe  and  fittings  together.  It  provides 
dependable  cast  Iron  soil  pipe  In  2-lnch. 
3-lnch.  and  4-lnch  sizes.  The  2-lnch  and 
3-lnch  fit  Into  the  standard  2-  by  4-lnch  par- 
titions used  In  so  many  new  homes  today. 
The  new  system  Is  not  a  substitute  for  the 
time-honored  and  historic  lead  and  oakum 
cast  iron  soil  pipe  Joint  which  has  been  used 
by  American  plumbers  over  100  years. 

The  new  system,  which  was  thoroughly 
tested  by  the  Pittsburgh  Testing  Laboratory 
before  the  Cast  Iron  Soil  Pipe  Institute 
adopted  It,  uses  a  neoprene  gasket  which 
couple  two  pieces  of  cast  Iron  pipe  and  the 
fittings  together.  A  stainless  steel  shield  fits 
tight  over  the  neoprene  gasket,  and  a  stain- 
less steel  clamp  fastened  to  the  shield  Is 
tightened  to  compress  the  strip  rings  on  the 
sleeve  against  the  exterior  of  the  pipe  or 
fittings. 

In  this  way  an  extremely  durable,  water- 
tight, gastlght  Joint  Is  established.  And. 
this  can  all  be  done  with  cast  Iron  soil  pipe 
and  the  new  no-hub  Joint  right  within  the 
wall  of  the  average  new  American  house. 
The  hubless  cast  Iron  sanitary  system  Is 
a  highly  dependable  plumbing  drainage  sys- 
tem Installed  from  house  sewer  to  roof  vent 
In  the  house,  but  at  a  lower  cost.  Every 
piece  of  cast  Iron  soil  pipe  that  Is  cut  can  be 
used. 

With  cast  Iron  soil  pipe,  a  pipe  that  Was  a 
history  of  durability,  the  new  system  will 
outlast  the  ordinary  life  of  every  new  home 
In  which  It  Is  instolled.  according  to  the 
Institute. 

It  provides  homebullders  with  a  stream- 
lined and  permanent  cast  Iron  soil  pipe  sani- 
tary system  which  they  can  give  the  buyers 
of  the  homes  they  construct. 

Now.  the  organization  of  conscientious  and 
industrious  American  manufacturers  who 
sponsored  the  hubless  cast  Iron  sanitary  sys- 
tem which  provides  so  much  to  our  home- 
bullders and  our  home  buyers,  certainly  de- 
serves credit  for  Its  accomplishments. 

The  Cast  Iron  Soil  Pipe  Institute,  which 
has  lU  headquarters  In  Chicago,  represents 
about  95  percent  of  all  of  the  manufacturing 
facilities  In  the  United  States  for  cast  Iron 
soil  pipe  and  fittings. 

It  was  formed  In  1949  so  that  member 
companies  could  work  together  to  Improve 
their  products  and  assist  their  Industry  and 
the  plumbing  Industry. 

The  Cast  Iron  Soil  Pipe  Institute  made 
many  contributions  In  its  Industrywide 
standardization  program.  Also  It  has 
achieved  significant  successes  In  upgrading 
the  manufacture  of  traditional  products 
Including: 

( 1 )  The  no-hub  Joint  for  the  hubless  cast 
Iron  sanitary  system  and  the  new  10-foot 
lengths  of  cast  Iron  soil  pipe; 

(2)  Maintaining  a  vigorous  promotional 
campaign  to  combat  the  Infiltration  of  house 
sewers.  Infiltration  which  leads  to  greater 
expense  to  homeowners  and  to  the  cities  and 
towns  and  villages  In  which  they  live;   and 

(3)  Assisting  apprentice  training  courses 
nationwide  by  helping  provide  materials  and 
training  In  caulked  Joint  projects. 

The  Cast  Iron  Soil  Pipe  Institute  has.  In 
short,  conducted  Itself  In  the  finest  tradi- 
tions of  American  manufacturing. 

More  than  half  of  the  tonnage  In  the  soU 
pipe  Industry  comes  from  Alabama. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  Is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  now  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  11 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow.  Friday. 
February  28,  1964,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  27  (legislative  day 
of  February  26 ».  1964: 

Department  of  the  Armt 

Paul  R.  Ignatius,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
U.S.  Armt 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  Hall  McCaw  038722. 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps.  U.S.  Army, 
for  appointment  as  Indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3037.  to  be  the  Judge  Advocate  General. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig  Gen.  Harry  Jarvls  Engel  039840.  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps.  U.S.  Army,  for  ap- 
pointment as  Indicated  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  3037. 
3442,  and  3447.  to  be  the  Assistant  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General;  major  general.  Judge  Advo- 
cate General's  Corps.  In  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States;  and  major  general. 
Army  of  the  United  States. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  Indicated,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Garrison  Holt  Davidson  016765. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general. 
U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066.  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  Edwin  John  Messlnger  018503, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officers  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
sections  3442  and  3447 : 

To  be  major  generals 
Brig.  Gen.  William  Charles  Haneke.  020263. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  Gregory  Wlckham. 
021073,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Hamilton  Austin  Twltchell. 
019843.  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Hart  Caughey,  019885, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Frederick  James  Clarke,  020572, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Edward  Landrum,  Jr., 
020216,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Walter  Thomas  Kerwln,  Jr., 
021963,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieu- 
tenant colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Ferdinand  Joeeph  Chesarek. 
021177.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Henry  Schellman,  022002, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel.  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Henry  Walker.  020617. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  Rleber  Russ.  019860. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Bruce  Edward  Kendall.  030623. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Wllloughby  Totten. 
019834.  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Frederic  William  Boye.  Jr.. 
021891.  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieuten- 
ant colonel.  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Lloyd  Elmer  Fellenz.  019485. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Roy  Lassetter,  Jr..  051714.  UJ3. 
Army. 


Brig.  Gen.  Howard  McCrum  Snyder,  Jr., 
020213.  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Hawkins  Adams.  019474, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Carl  C.  Turner.  031909.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Douglas  Blair  Kendrlck.  Jr.. 
020511.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
U.S.  Army). 

To  be  brigadier  generals 
Col.  Lawrence  Joseph  Puller.  022901.  Army 
of    the    United    States    (lieutenant    colonel. 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps,  U.S.  Army) 

Col.  Victor  Woodfln  Hobson,  Jr.,  023038. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  John  MacNalr  Wright.  Jr.,  023057, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Charles  Thompson  Homer.  Jr..  023530. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Elmer  Hugo  Almqulst.  Jr..  024228. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Paul  Francis  Smith.  033169,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Stephen  Wheeler  Downey,  Jr..  022649. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Shelton  E.  Lollls.  032575.  Army  of  the 
United     States      (lieutenant     colonel,     U.S. 

Army). 

Col.  Kenneth  Wilson  Collins.  022169.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Ellis  Edmund  Wllhoyt.  Jr.,  020593. 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Donald  Ralph  Pierce,  043332.  U.8. 
Army. 

Col.  Paul  David  Phillips.  022939.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Lawrence  Harland  Walker.  Jr..  034243, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Melvln  Zals.  033471,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  VS. 
Army). 

Col.  Roger  Merrill  UUy,  021924.  Army  of 
the  United  Stetes  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Edmund  Louis  Mueller.  034292.  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Hal  Dale  McCown.  023532,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  John  Hancock  Hay.  Jr..  025290.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  ccdonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Howard  Francis  Schllta,  038956,  US. 
Army. 

Col.  Robert  Clyde  Glldart,  020703.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Charles  Henderson  Hollls.  038981. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  George  Cicero  Fogle.  044428,  Army  of 
the  United  Stetes  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  James  Sykes  Blllups.  Jr..  021932, 
Army  of  the  United  Stetes  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Glenn  David  Walker.  033282.  Army 
of  the  United  Stetes  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.8. 
Army) . 

Col.    Walter    Bernard    Bess,    020161.    U.S. 

Army. 

Col  William  Henry  Blakefield.  033927. 
Army  of  the  United  Stetes  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army) . 

Col  Richard  Thomas  Knowles.  035418. 
Army  of  the  United  Stetes  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Frank  LeRoy  Gunn.  034734.  Army  of 
the  United  Stetes  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 
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Col.  Thomas  Brownbrldge  Simpson.  O20902. 
U.S.  Army. 

Col  Roy  Tlnsley  Dodge,  043468.  Army  of 
the   United  States    (lieutenant  folonel.   U.S. 

Army) . 

Col.  Charles  Carroll  Case.  Jr.,  034824.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Jack  Snead  Blocker,  032118.  US  Army. 

Col.  Harley  Lester  Moore,  Jr.,  040729.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Charles  Harold  Glngles,  020920.  Medi- 
cal Corps.  US,  Army. 

Col.  Laurence  Addison  Potter.  022294. 
Medical  Corps.  U.S.  Army. 

The   officers   named  herein  for   promotion 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3384: 
To  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Herbert  Borden  Brand,  0916491. 

Brig  Gen.  Stanley  Warren  Connelly. 
04046538. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Eugene  Prank.  0268106 

Brig    Gen.  Robert  Harrle  Travis.  0406588. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Wlster  Wurts.  0283443 
To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  Melvln  Ira  Bookman  0349751.  Trans- 
portation Corps. 

Col.  Charles  Vines  Collier.  Jr..  0352187. 
Chemical  Corps. 

Col.  Ernest  Raiford  Ellis,  0343225.  Signal 
Corps. 

Col.  Ray  DuChene  Free.  0331127.  Artillery. 

Col.  Horace  Barber  Hanson.  Jr..  0361034. 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

Col.  Louis  Kaufman.  03908454.  Artillery. 

Col.  Joseph  Murray.  Jr  ,  01081435.  Infantry. 

Col.  Warren  Earl  Myers.  0446047.  Infantry. 

Col.  Paul  Michael  Nugent,  0299714.  In- 
fantry. 

Col.  George  Sutor  Purple.  0306744.  Artil- 
lery 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  promotion  as 
Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3385: 
To  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Russell  Boyt.  0266555. 
Brig.    Gen.    Lincoln    Maupin,    Cummlngs. 
0292152. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Alvln  Dunlap,  0325757. 
Brig.   Gen.   Martin   Henry   Poery,   0370696 
Brig    Gen.  Prancis  Patrick  Kane,  0354217. 
Brig.  Gen.  Howard  Samuel  Wilcox,  0423347. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  William  Prancis  Bachman.  0404581. 
Infantry. 

Col.  Richard  Thomas  Dunn.  0394780,  In- 
fantry. 

Col.  Michael  Charles  Galiano,  0269138.  In- 
fantry. 

Col.  Leon  Henry  Hagen,  0285503.  Infantry. 

Col.  Kay  Halsell  II.  0342122.  Armor. 

Col.  James  Taylor  Hardin.  0388679.  Quar- 
termaster Corps. 

Col.  William  George  Kreger.  0348066.  In- 
fantry. 

Col.  Robert  Grant  Moor  head.  OS  15271.  In- 
fantry. 

Col  William  Frederick  Moor,  0328924,  In- 
fantry. 

Col.  Leonard  Edward  Pauley,  O373640.  In- 
fantry. 

Col  Prancis  Shlgeo  Takemoto,  02046481, 
Infantry. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States   Code,   sections   593(a)    and   3392: 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  Daniel  Preston  Lee  0320843.  Adjutant 
General's  Corps. 

Col.  Victor  Lee  McDearman.  0328046.  Ad- 
jutant General's  Corps. 
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Col.  John  Perrlll  McKnlght,  0258303.  Ad- 
JuUnt  General's  Corps. 

US.  Navt 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Naval 
Reserve    for    temporary    promotion    to    the 
grade     Indicated     subject     to     qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

LINE 

To  be  rear  admiral 
George  A.  Weaver 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral 
Howell  E.  Wiggins 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral 

Roland  D.  Drlscoll 

Rear  Adm.  Benedict  J.  Semmes.  Jr..  U.S. 
Navy,  for  appointment  as  Indicated,  pursuant 
to  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  5141. 
to  be  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  for  a  term  of 
4  years. 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  Benedict  J.  Semmes,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Navy,  having  been  designated  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  5231,  for  commands  and  other  duties 
determined  by  the  President  to  be  within 
the  contemplation  of  said  section,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  Indicated  while  so 
serving. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  Indicated  on 
the  retired  list.  In  accordance  with  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  5233 : 
To  be  vice  admirals 

Vice  Adm.  Herbert  D.  Riley.  U.S.  Navy. 

Vice  Adm    Rufus  E.  Rose.  U.S.  Navy. 

Capt.  Wilfred  A.  Hearn.  U.S.  Navy,  to  be 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy  for  a 
term  of  4  years  with  the  rank  of  rear 
admiral. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
Indicated : 

LINE 

To  be  rear  admirals 


Carl  E.  Watson 
Leslie  L.  Re  Id 
Robert  H.  Barnum 


February  27 

Charles  E,  Rleben,  Jr. 
Stephen  E.  Jones 
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Luther  C.  Heinz 
Ralph  L.  Shmey 
Paul  Masterton 
George  P.  Koch 
George  F.  Plttard 


Joseph  W.  Williams. 

Jr. 
Arnold  P.  Schade 
Charles  E.  Loughlin 
James  O.  Cobb 


William  M.  McCormlck Thomas  A.  Chris- 
Robert  L.  Townsend  topher 
Herman  J.  Kossler        Robert  A.  Macpherson 
Noel  A.  M.  Gayler          Carlton  B.  Jones 
Kenneth  L.  Veth            Paul  D.  Bule 
Draper  L.  Kauffman      James  R.  Reedy 
Eugene  B.  Pluckey        Henry  S.  Monroe 
Harry  Hull                        Lester  R.  Schulz 
Robert  H.  Weeks           Lester  S.  Chambers 
Thomas  H.  Morton        John  H.  McQullkln 
John  S.  Coye,  Jr.           William   P.  Petrovic 
James  A  Brown 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral 
Walter  Welham 

1  SUPPLY    CORPS 

To  be  rear  adm,irals 

Emory  D.  Stanley,  Jr. 
Stephen  Sherwood 

CIVIL    ENGINEER   CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral 

Alexander  C.  Husband 

The  following-named  Reserve  officers  for 
permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  indi- 
cated: 

LINK 

To  be  rear  admirals 

James  D.  Hardy  Leonard  S   Bailey 

Harry  H.  Hess  William  M    McCloy 

Eric  C.  Lambart  Ralph  G.  Coburn,  Jr. 

Thomas  J.  Killian  Robert  W.  Copeland 


MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral 
Moore  Moore,  Jr. 

SUPPLY   CORPS 

To  be  rear  admirals 

Harold  W.  Torgerson 
Edgar  H.  Reeder 

CIVIL    ENGINEER    CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral 
Louis  R.  LaPorte 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral 
Alton  K.  Fisher 

U.S.  Air  Force 
The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  to  the  grades 
Indicated,   under    the   provisions  of  chapter 
835,  title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code: 
To  be  major  generals 

Maj.  Gen.  Kenneth  O.  Sanborn,  1363A 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Dwlght  O.  Montieth,  1205A 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Nils  O.  Ohman,  1321A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Henry  G.  Thome,  Jr.,  1514A 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Paul  S.  Emrlck.  1801A  (brigadier 
general.  Regular  Air  Force) .  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Frederick  R.  Terrell.  1221 A 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  X5S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Richard  P.  Klocko.  1327A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Paul  W,  Scheldecker,  1354A 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.8. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  B.  Kleffer.  1409 A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Clyde  Box.  1535A  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen  Robert  G.  Ruegg,  1620A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  B.  Bestlc,  1682A  (brigadier 
general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Perry  M.  Holslngton  II.  1694A 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Joseph  H.  Moore,  1836A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Jerry  D.  Page,  2052A  (brigadier 
general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  H.  Terhune,  Jr.,  3424A 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Harold  E.  Humfeld.  3857A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  S.  Brown,  4090 A  (briga- 
dier general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Seth  J.  McKee.  4279A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  C.  Meyer,  4496A  (brigadier 
general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force 

MaJ.  Gen.  Major  S.  White,  19056A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force,  Medical), 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Theodore  C.  Bedwell,  Jr.,  19101A 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force,  Med- 
ical) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

To  be   brigadier  generals 

Brig  Gen.  Jack  E.  Thomas,  1187A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 


MaJ.    0«n.    Bertram    C.    Harrison,    1425A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Brig.    Gen.    Douglas    C.    Polhamus,    1428A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Brig.  Gen.  Neil  D.  Van  Sickle  1442A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.    Gen.    J.    Francis    Taylor,    Jr.,    1583A 

(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    Harry    E.    Goldsworthy    1631 A 

(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  S.  Samuel  1638A  (colonel. 

Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  C.  Newcomer,  1641A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  L.  Dickman  1656A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Joseph  T.  Klngsley,  Jr.,   1702A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  UJS.  Air  Force. 
Brig.  Gen.  John  L.  McCoy  1705A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lewis  W.  Stocking  1709A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Elbert  Helton   1727A   (colonel, 
Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  A.  Rouse  1807 A   (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Walter  B.  Putnam  1825A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  G.  Chandler,  Jr.,  1842A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Brig,  Gen.  Plnkham  Smith  1859A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force) .  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Vincent  G.  Huston,  1865A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    William    B.    Campbell,    2000A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Brig.  Gen.  Hubert  S.  Judy,  2032A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  R.  Ford,  2065A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ariel  W.  Nielsen,  2067A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.   Gen.  Lewis  E.  Lyle,  4115A   (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  W.  Manss,  2713A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen.  John  H.  Bell,  4185A  (colonel.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Michael  J.  Ingelldo,  4295A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lawrence  P.  Loesch,  4300A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  D.  Lavelle,  4359 A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  W.  Graham,  4361A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Otto  J.  Glasser,  4368A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Harry  L.  Evans,  4619A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Paul  T.  Cooper,  4861A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    William    W.    Wisman,    4990A 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Brig.  Gen.  Jay  T.  Robblns,  5029A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    Joseph    J.    Cody,    Jr.,    5126A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Brig.  Gen.  Duward  L.  Crow,  18061A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  J.  Crumm,  8663A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  Vogt,  Jr.,  9807A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    Lucius    D.    Clay,    Jr.,    8956A 

(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.   Gen.   Raymond    T.   Jenkins,    19154A 

(colonel,   Regular   Air  Force,  Medical),  U.S. 

Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  W.  Humphreys,  Jr., 
19928A  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force,  Medical), 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  In  the  U.S.  Air  Force  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  839,  title  10,  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  generals 
Brig.   Oen.   John    N.    Ewbank,    Jr.,    1381A. 
Regular  Air  Force. 


Brig.  Gen.  Milton  B.  Adams.  1712A.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  E.  Elder.  1772A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  William  W.  Veal.  1902A.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Gilbert  L.  Meyers.  1958A,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  B.  McPherson,  2068A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Gerald  F.  Keeling,  3827A.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  O'NeUl,  4155A,  Regxilar 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Wlnton  R.  Close,  4343A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  C.  SherriU,  4910A,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Samuel  C.  Phillips,  8981A,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jack  E.  Thomas,  1187A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Neil  D.  Van  Sickle,  1442A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  S.  Samuel,  1638A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Elbert  Helton,  1727A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Walter  B.  Putnam,  1825A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Vincent  G.  Huston,  1865A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    William    B.    Campbell,    2000A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Brig.  Gen.  Ariel  W.  Nielsen,  2067A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Raymond  T.  Jenkins,  19154A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force,  Medical),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  H.  Bell,  4185A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  J.  Crumm,  8663A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  Jr.,  8956A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 
To  be  brigadier  generals 
Col.    Martin    Menter,    1249A,   Regular    Air 
Force. 

Col.  Hugh  B.  Manson,  1800A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Harry  A.  French,  1981A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  William  W.  Wilcox.  1991A.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Thomas  S.  Jeffry,  Jr..  2057A.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Ernest  A.  Plnson,  3117A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Everett  W.  Holstrom,  3986A.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Richard  N.  Ellis,  4001A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Thomas  H.  Crouch,  19192A,  Regular 
Air  Force,  Medical. 

Col.  Chester  C.  Cox,  3985A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  John  M.  Talbot,  19171A.  Regular  Air 
Force,  Medical. 

Col.  Kenneth  C.  Dempster,  4633A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Everett  A.  McDonald,  4654A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Prank  B.  Elliott,  4681  A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Gordon  P.  Blood,  4766A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Edward  H.  Nigro,  4889A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Glen  J.  McClernon,  5217A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Thomas  N.  Wilson.  5255A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  John  B.  Wallace,  4426A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Ralph  G.  Taylor.  Jr.,  8660A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Lee  V.  Gossick,  8679A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Richard  D.  Reinbold,  8927A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 


Col.  William  C.  Garland,  8934A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Howard  E.  Kreidler.  9177A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Norman  S.  Orwat,  9489A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  WUUam  W.  Berg,  9961A,  Reg\xlar  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Jammie  M.  Phllpott,  13694A  (lieuten- 
ant colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

Kenneth  A.  Randall,  of  Utah,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  for  a 
term  of  6  years. 

Comptroller  of  Customs 

William  Rummel,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Comp- 
troller of  Customs  with  headquarters  at  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  nominations  beginning  John  H.  An- 
tonelll  to  be  major,  and  ending  Tommy  P. 
Stone  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on  Jan- 
uary 22,  1964. 

In  the  Army 

The  nominations  beginning  Robert  G. 
Abarr  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  ending 
Hugh  P.  Wynn  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  January  22,  1964. 

In  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
The  nominations  beginning  Benjamin  L. 
Aaron  to  be  lieutenant  commander,  and  end- 
ing Robert  K.  Zentmyer  to  be  lieutenant 
(junior  grade),  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  January  29,  1964; 
and 

The  nominations  beginning  William  H. 
Abel  to  be  a  lieutenant  In  the  Navy,  and  end- 
ing Sammy  R.  Claxton  to  be  a  second  lieu- 
tenant in  th^  Marine  Corps,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1964. 

U.S.  Attorneys 

Edward  V.  Hanrahan,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Illinois 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  James  P.  O'Brien, 
deceased. 

Thomas  J.  Kenney,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Maryland  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs,  re- 
signed. 

U.S.  Marshal 

Roy  Lee  Call,  of  Alabama,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  northern  district  of  Alabama 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Peyton  Norville. 
Jr..  deceased. 

•-• —    *■»        ■■ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1964 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalm  28:  7:  The  Lord  is  my  strength 
and  shield;  my  heart  trusted  in  Him  and 
I  am  helped. 

O  Thou  God  of  all  counsel  and  con- 
solation, we  are  turning  to  Thee  in 
prayer,  united  in  our  search  and  longing 
for  Thy  grace  which  is  sufficient  for  all 
our  needs. 

Grant  that  in  walking  and  working  by 
faith  we  may  find  and  experience  that 
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joy  and  peace  which  the  world  cannot 
give  or  take  away. 

Inspire  us  to  be  partners  with  Thee 
and  all  the  God  fearing  in  building  a 
social  order  wherein  righteousness  and 
justice  shall  rule  and  love  shall  be  vic- 
torious over  enmity  and  hatred. 

May  this  be  the  beginning  of  a  new 
day  in  our  own  personal  life  and  in  the 
troubled  heart  of  all  humanity. 

Give  us  a  healing  sympathy  for  any 
of  our  fellow  men  who  have  been  wound- 
ed by  some  bitter  sorrow  or  who  have 
been  struck  down  by  some  desolating  dis- 
appointment or  heartbreaking  tragedy. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord  who  went  about  doing  good.    Amen 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arnngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title : 

H.R.  8171.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  lands.  Includ- 
ing farm  units  and  Improvements  thereon. 
In  the  third  division.  Rlverton  reclamation 
project.  Wyoming,  and  to  conUnue  to  deliver 
water  for  3  years  to  lands  of  said  dlvlalon. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  2448.  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
■vptes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
irt^t  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1153  > 
entitled  'An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Airport  Act  to  extend  the  time  for  mak- 
ing grants  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA     APPRO- 
PRIATION BILIr— 1965 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  may  have  until 
midnight  tomorrow  to  file  a  privileged 
report  on  the  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1965. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana  reserved  all 
points  of  order  on  the  bill. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL 
SERVICE 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  sulxjommit- 
tee  of  the  Committee  on  Post  OlBce  and 
Civil  Service  appointed  to  consider  H.R. 
7401  be  permitted  to  sit  today  during 
general  debate. 


Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio'' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  AYRES.     Mr.  Speaker.  24  years 
ago   today,   the    Honorable   Frances   P. 
Bolton  took  the  oath  of  office  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
She  had  been  elected  to  flU  the  unex- 
pired term  of  her  late  husband,  the  Hon- 
orable Chester  C.  Bolton.     Her  service 
to  her  constituents  has  been  so  outstand- 
ing that  they  have  reelected  her  12  times. 
This  House  has  known  no  more  de- 
voted Member.     The  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  I  Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bolton  1  Is  now 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  was 
the  first  woman  to  represent  the  Con- 
gress  on   the   United   Nations.     In   the 
minute  allotted  to  me,  I  do  not  have  the 
time  to  give  you  all  of  the  details  of  her 
most  distinguished  career.    I  know  that 
I  do  not  need  to  eulogize  her  to  her  fel- 
low Members  of  Congress.    We  all  respect 
the  ability  and  Integrity   of  Congress- 
woman  Frances  P.  Bolton— a  truly  great 
American. 

Mr.   ADAIR.     Mr.    Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
has  served  with  the'  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  (Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bolton]  for  a 
number  of  years  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man and  to  say  also  how  much  she  has 
contributed  in  this  field  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  great  body  through  the 
years.  In  her  work  on  the  committee 
she  has  been  diligent  and  knowledgeable. 
We  on  the  minority  side  of  the  table  ap- 
preciate her  leadership. 

I  join  the  gentleman  in  his  remarks 
of  tribute  to  this  lady. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Spei.ker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio 

Mr.  BETTS  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman, 
and.  along  with  the  Ohio  delegation,  ex- 
tend to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
(Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bolton]  my  sincere 
congratulations  on  this  anniversary. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  who  is  the  whip  of  our  dele- 
gation I  know  he  speaks  for  the  Ohio 
delegation. 

Mr  HALLECK  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  speaking  of  the  wonderful  and  fine 
work  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  I  Mrs. 
Frances  P  Bolton  1  has  done  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.    It  has  been  a 


pleasure  to  work  with  her.  She  is  a  con- 
scientious, hard  working,  efficient,  and 
effective  Member  of  the  House,  whose 
first  interest  has  always  been  the  welfare 
of  her  country. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
beloved  colleague.  Mrs.  Frances  Payne 
Bolton,  today  marks  her  24th  year  of 
distinguished  service  to  the  22d  District 
of  Ohio  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mrs.  Bolton  is  bred  in  the  purple  of 
American  public  service:  her  grand- 
father. Henry  B.  Payne,  was  both  U.S. 
Representative  and  Senator  from  Ohio; 
her  late  husband.  Chester  Castle  Bolton, 
served  in  five  Congresses:  her  son.  Oliver 
Payne  Bolton,  carries  on  the  family  tra- 
dition In  his  third  term  in  the  House. 

She  is  respected  and  admired  by  vet- 
erans of  many  congressional  battles,  her 
counsel  is  sought  by  leaders  from  other 
nations,  she  can  be  formidable  in  de- 
fending just  causes,  relentless  in  stalk- 
ing down  error,  and  never  without 
sacrifice  of  her  femininity,  charm,  and 
graciousness  which  mark  her  truly  as  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio.  As  a  newcom- 
er to  the  Congress  10  years  ago.  I  was 
eternally  grateful  for  the  warmth  of  her 
welcome  to  this  House,  for  her  guidance 
and  advice.  She  Is  a  stalwart  friend  and 
a  good  neighbor  to  the  23d  District 
which  I  represent. 

Her  wit  and  wisdom  have  endeared 
her  to  us  all.  She  Is  the  great  lady  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  RICH.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy 
to  join  my  other  colleagues  in  the  House 
in    paying    tribute    to    the    Honorable 
Frances   P.   Bolton,   the    gentlewoman 
from  Ohio.    She  is  without  doubt  one  of 
the  great  ladies  of  America.     Through- 
out her  24  years  of  devoted  service  to  the 
public,  and  interest  in  her  fellow  citizens, 
she  has  displayed  great  tact,  diplomacy, 
understanding  and  deep  affection  for  the 
American    way    of    life    which    she    so 
strongly  upholds.     Following  In  the  foot- 
steps of  her  distinguished  husband,  the 
Honorable  Chester  Bolton,  she  has  made 
her  mark  in  the  legislative  annals  of  the 
United  States.     She  served  as  a  delegate 
to  the  United   Nations   eighth  session. 
Her   great   love   of   people   and   under- 
standing of  their  problems  has  made  her 
close  to  the  hearts,  not  only  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, but  to  many  thousands  of  persons 
In  other  lands  who  have  been  privileged 
to  meet  and  know  her.    All  of  us  today 
salute  a  great  American. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  24 
years  ago  today  on  February  27.  1940. 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio,  the  Hon- 
orable Frances  P.  Bolton,  was  elected  to 
this  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  to  fill  the  unexpired  term 
of  her  late  husband. 

Mrs.  Bolton  was  especially  well  quail- 
fled  to  begin  her  career  as  a  Member  of 
this  House  not  only  because  of  her  own 
great  capacity  for  straight  thinking  and 
high  ideals  but  also  because  o^  the  dis- 
tinguished service  of  her  late  husband, 
the  Honorable  Chester  C.  Bolton,  who 
had  served  with  such  great  distinction 
in  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States.  These  two  very  won- 
derful people  and  their  family  were  a 
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very  closely  knit  family  unit  and  con- 
tinually discussed  ways  in  which  they 
could  be  of  greater  personal  service  to 
all  their  fellow  men  and  in  behalf  of  our 
great  Nation. 

Mrs.  Bolton  th'-oughout  her  life  has 
been  devoted  to  causes  in  behalf  of  the 
happiness,  health,  and  well-being  of  peo- 
ple. Her  contributions  in  terms  of  per- 
sonal time  and  help  will  never  be  fully 
known  even  though  she  has  been  highly 
honored  by  many  colleges  and  univer- 
sities for  her  efforts. 

Mrs.  Bolton  has  not  only  devoted  her 
great  abilities  and  concern   for  people 
in  the  State  of  Ohio  and  our  entire  Na- 
tion but  she  has  also  devoted  her  tre- 
mendous ability  in  behalf  of  all  peoples 
throughout  the  world.   She  has  long  been 
a  dedicated  member  of  the  very  Impor- 
tant Committee  of  the  House  on  For- 
eign Affairs.     She  Is  now  the  senior  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of   that  com- 
mittee where  her  knowledge,  leadership, 
and  ability  has  been  extremely  valuable. 
Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  do  all  the  peo- 
ple of  Ohio  and  her  colleagues  here  in 
the    House    hold    Mrs.    Bolton    in    the 
highest  regard  and  respect  but  this  is 
also    true    of    people    without    number 
throughout  our  great  United  States  and 
the  entire  world.     Everyone  who  knows 
her  personally  are  most  fortunate  and 
feel,  without  exception,  that  Ohio  and 
the  United  States  is  much  better  because 
of  the  life  and  completely  imselfish  serv- 
ice of  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Ohio,  the  Honorable  Frances  P.  Bolton. 
Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.     Mr.  Speaker, 
today    marks   the   24th    anniversary    of 
service  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  Frances  P.  Bolton.    It  Is  a  privilege 
and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  In  so  honoring  this  outstand- 
ing legislator,  great   patriot,  charming 
lady     and — last    but     not    least — loyal 
Republican. 

And  while  honoring  her.  I  wish  to  say 
an  especially  warm  thank  you  for  the 
friendly  and  helpful  hand  which  she  ex- 
tended to  me  when  I  came  to  Congress 
last  year  as  a  freshman.  I  know  full 
well  that  the  burden  of  legislative  work 
leaves  very  few  minutes  of  free  time. 
Yet  she  has  never  been  too  busy  to  give 
a  friendly  word  or  assistance — and  I 
shall  never  cease  to  be  grateful. 

She  has  served  her  country  during 
these  24  years  with  dedication,  wisdom, 
and  courage — rising  to  the  responsible 
position  of  ranking  Republican  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  She 
has.  Indeed,  been  an  Inspiration  to  me 
and  I  look  forward  to  serving  with  her 
many  more  years.  I  would  add  that 
Frances  Bolton  Is  truly  an  Inspiration 
to  all  women  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  pay  tribute  today  to  the 
charming  and  gracious  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bolton]. 

Ohio  Is  proud  of  her  long  and  dis- 
tinguished service  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  I  consider  It  a  high 
privilege  to  serve  here  with  her. 

As  all  of  us  know,  charm  and  gentility 
are  not  enough  to  win  recognition  in  this 
legislative  body,  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio.  Frances  Bolton,  has  never 
been  content  to  rest  upon  these  quali- 


ties though  she  possesses  them  in  large 
measure.  Instead,  she  has  become  a  rec- 
ognized expert  in  foreign  affairs,  per- 
haps the  most  expert  Member  of  the 
House  with  regard  to  the  fast-moving 
developments  in  Africa,  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  she  can  exercise 
her  experience  and  ability  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  the  position  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  a  Re- 
publican House  of  Representatives. 

Not  many  of  us  may  hope  to  serve  as 
long  In  the  House  as  the  gentlewoman 
who  observes  her  24th  anniversary  here 
today,  but  all  of  us  may  strive  to  serve 
as  honorably,  as  effectively,  and  with  as 
much  credit  to  ourselves,  our  constitu- 
ents, and  our  country. 

Mr.  ABELE.    Mr.  Speaker.  We  Ohloans 
have  given  many  outstanding  holders  of 
public  office  to  our  Nation.  Certainly  the 
name  of  Congresswoman  Frances  P.  Bol- 
ton could  well  be  added  to  that  list  of  dis- 
tinguished patriots.    It  was  just  24  years 
ago  today  that  she  took  her  place  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.    The  people  of  her  Ohio  district 
had  elected  her  to  succeed  her  late  il- 
lustrious  husband,    Chester   C.   Bolton. 
She  has  devoted  every  moment  since  in 
service  to  her  country.    As  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign   Affairs,   her   responsibility   has 
been    great.     She    has    welcomed    that 
responsibility  and  discharged  her  duties 
most  efficiently.     No  one  has  a  greater 
compassion  toward  all  humanity.     Her 
work  in  the  field  of  health  has  contrib- 
uted  toward   the   achievement  of   new 
goals  in  that  field.    Her  work  m  inter- 
national   conferences,    both    h^re    and 
abroad,  has  been  of  great  aid  in  our 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  nations  of 
the  world.     The  love  and  respect  that 
the  people  of  her  district  have  for  her 
is  well  established.    They  have,  by  ever- 
increasing  majorities,  returned   her   12 
times   to   this   body.     Our   Nation   has 
known  no  more  devoted  public  servant. 
It  is  Indeed  an  honor  to  serve  at  her 

side. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  who  de- 
sire to  do  so  be  permitted  to  extend  their 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  re- 
garding the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
( Mrs.  Prances  P.  Bolton  ] . 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


very  much.  Harry  has  been  a  faithful 
House  employee,  admired  and  respected 
by  all  in  this  body. 

Due  to  doctor's  orders  Harry  will  end 
39  years  of  public  service  in  various  posi- 
tions of  respect.  He  served  as  commis- 
sioner of  motor  vehicles  of  Queens  Coun- 
ty, N.Y..  as  deputy  sheriff,  and  tax  ap- 
praiser before  coming  to  Washington  in 
1945. 

Harry  has  been  a  great  credit  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  we  shall  all 
miss  him  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  I  express  the  feel- 
ings of  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  when  I  extend  to  Harry  Kalich  our 
very  best  wishes  for  improved  health  and 
many  years  of  happiness  and  say  thanks 
for  giving  this  House  18  years  of  valuable 
service.    Good  luck,  Harry. 


HARRY  W.  KALICH 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  came 
to  the  Congress  10  years  ago  one  of  the 
first  persons  to  greet  me  with  a  warm 
smile  and  friendly  handshake  was  Harry 
W.  Kaiich,  our  very  able  and  genial  tally 
clerk.  During  these  ensuing  10  years  I 
have  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Harry 
very,  very  much.  I  was  sorry  to  learn 
recently  that  tomorrow  will  end  almost 
18  years  of  service  as  tally  clerk  for 
Harry.    He  is  retiring.    This  we  all  regret 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ASSOCIATION  BILL 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  House  worked  its  will  on  the 
International  Development  Association 
bill,  and  the  bill  was  defeated. 

Already  this  morning  we  see  on  the 
ticker  tape  that  a  Cabinet  member  insists 
the  bill  be  brought  up  again  in  the  House 
and  passed.  This  again  proves  that  the 
arm  twisting  and  wheeling  and  dealing 
will  take  place  in  order  to  get  the  number 
of  votes  necessary  to  pass  that  bill. 

As  I  said  before  in  this  House,  appar- 
ently Congress  is  to  become  a  subordinate 
branch  of  the  executive  department  of 
the  Government  and  only  to  act  on  be- 
half of  the  bureaucrats  downtown. 

I  certainly  hope  and  pray  that  the 
Congress  will  retain  its  prerogative  as  a 
legislative  body,  as  it  did  yesterday,  and 
that  if  the  bill  ever  comes  up  again  we 
will  give  it  the  same  treatment  it  was 
given  yesterday,  because  that  was  right 
and  just. 

SUBCOMMITTEE       ON       NATIONAL 
PARKS    OF   THE   COMMITTEE   ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
Mr.    MORRIS.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  National  Parks  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  general  debate,  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  House  this  after- 
noon. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico? 
There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ADVANCED  RE- 
SEARCH   AND    TECHNOLOGY    OF 
THE     COMMITTEE     ON     SCIENCE 
AND  ASTRONAUTICS 
Mr.  HECHLER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Advanced  Research  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
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Astronautics  may  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  general  debate  while  the  House 
Is  in  session  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  by  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  O'Brien  of  New  York  and 
Mr.  Westland. 


FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.     Mr    Speaker.  I  wonder 
when    the   administration   of   President 
Johnson  is  going  to  send  Its  recommen- 
dations for  a  foreign  giveaway  bill  up  to 
Congress.     If  the  President  never  sends 
his  giveaway  recommendations  up.  it  will 
be  too  soon  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  but 
I  know  that  would  be  too  good  to  be  true. 
Yes,  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  whether 
we  shall  face  the  same  kind  of  situation 
we  have  faced  in  years  past — a  delay  in 
consideration  of  the  foreign  giveaway  bill 
until  the  last.  long,  weary  hours  of  the 
session,   and   then   a    ramroddlng   of   it 
through  under  forced  draft 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
is  going  to  be  sadly  disappjlnted  In  a 
short  period  of  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  gentleman  Is 
correct.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
has  scheduled  no  hearings  whatever  on  a 
foreign  giveaway  bill,  and  It  Is  time  the 
committee  got  to  work.  If  we  are  going 
to  get  out  of  here  without  having  it 
rammed  down  our  throats  jjerhaps  a  few 
days  before  the  next  New  Year  as  was  the 
situation  last  December. 


FOREIGN    AID 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  from  a  strategic  stand- 
point the  best  time  to  get  the  bill  before 
the  House  probably  would  be  the  week 
before  the  Republican  convention,  un- 
less, of  course,  the  gentleman  has  pri- 
mary opposition.  Then  any  time  dur- 
ing his  primary  would  be  all  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  fear  the  gentleman  is 
going  to  be  disappointed  this  year. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  UNITED  STATES- 
PUERTO    RICO    COMMISSION    ON 
THE  STATUS  OF  PUERTO  RICO 
The  SPEAKER.    Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2(b).  Public  Law  88- 
271.  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  United  States-Puerto  Rico  Commis- 
sion on  the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico  the 


COAST  GUARD  AUTHORIZATION 
Mr.  BONNER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HR 
9640  >    to    authorize    appropriations   for 
procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft  and 
construction  of  shore  and  offshore  estab- 
lishments for  the  Coast  Guard  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of   the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
The  conference  report  and  statement 
follow . 

CoNrtRENCB  Report  (H.  Rept  No.  1155) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR. 
9640)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  pro- 
curement of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  con- 
struction of  shore  and  offshore  establish- 
ments for  the  Coast  Guard,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows;  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following 

"That  the  sum  of  •93.299.000  Is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
1965  for  the  use  of  the  Coast  Guard  as 
follows: 

"VESSELS 

■'For  procurement  of — 

"(1)    two  high-endurance  cutters; 

"(2)   eight  medium-endurance  cutters; 

••(3)    one  coastal  tender; 

••(4)    three  Inland  tenders; 

"(5)    three  small  harbor  tugs; 

"(6)    nine  small  patrol  cutters;  and 

"(7)   one  river  tender. 

"airckaft 
"For  procurement  of  seventeen  helicopters. 

"CONSTRUCTION 

"For  establishment  or  development  of 
Coast  Guard  Installations  and  facilities  by 
acquisition,  construction,  conversion,  ex- 
tension, or  InsUllatlon  of  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works.  Including  the  prep- 
aration of  sites  and  furnishing  of  appurte- 
nances, utilities,  and  equipment  for  the  fol- 
lowing projects: 

"Atlantic  Coast:  Offshore  light  platforms 
at  Diamond  Shoals  and  Chesapeake  Bay  en- 
trance. 

"Missouri  River:  Moorings  for  river 
tender. 

"Air  Station.  Elizabeth  City.  North  Caro- 
lina: Replace  runway. 

"Air  Detachment.  Annette  Island.  Alaska: 
Family  housing  units  and  support  facilities. 
"Detroit.   Michigan:    Operational   facilities 
for  helicopter  detachment. 

"Aircraft  Repair  and  Supply  Base.  Eliza- 
beth City.  North  Carolina:  Maintenance 
faculties. 

"Air  Detachment,  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico: 
Maintenance  and  operational  facilities. 

"Moorings,  Mayport.  Florida:   Administra- 
tive, operational,  and  maintenance  facilities. 
"San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico:   FamUy  housing 
units  and  support  facilities. 


"Depot.   Guam:    Replace   operational,   ad- 
ministrative, and  supply  facilities. 

"Wilmington.    North    Carolina:     Moorings 
for  large  cutter. 

"Base.  Ketchikan.  Alaska:  Improve  main- 
tenance facilities. 

"Base.    Woods    Hole.    Massachusetts:    Im- 
prove operational  and  maintenance  facilities 

"Academy.     New     London.     Connecticut: 
Field  house 

"Loran  Station.  Sltklnak,  Alaska:  Replace 
runway  " 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Herbert  C.  Bonner. 
Edw.\rd  a    Garmatz. 
Alton  Lennon. 

I    THOR    C.    TOLLEfSON. 
Mn-TON  W.  GLENN. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

E.  L.  Bartlett. 

Warren  G.  Macnuson. 

Philip  A.  Hart, 

Winston  L.  Proutt. 

J.  Glenn  Beall. 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  Senate. 

Statemewt 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HR  9640)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  procurement  of  vessels 
and  aircraft  and  construction  of  shore  and 
offshore  esUbllshments  for  the  Coast  Guard, 
submit  the  following  statement  In  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In  the 
accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  text,  and  the  House 
disagreed  to  the  Senate  amendment. 

In  large  part  the  provisions  of  the  House 
bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  were  the 
same  or  similar.  The  differences  between 
the  House  bill  and  the  substitute  agreed  to 
In  conference  are  noted  below. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  procurement  of  vessels 
and  aircraft  and  for  construction  of  shore 
and  offshore  establishments  for  the  Coast 
Guard  without  fiscal  year  limlUtlon  and 
without  limitation  as  to  the  maximum 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  ap- 
propriations only  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  and 
Imposed  a  llmlUtlon  of  •71.799,000  as  the 
maximum  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  such  fiscal  year. 

The  conference  agreement  follows  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  amendment  except  that 
the  limitation  as  to  the  maximum  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1965  Is  increased  from  •71.799.000  to 
•93.299,000. 

Herbert  C.  Bonner, 
Edward  A.  Garmatz, 
Alton  Lennon, 

THOR  C.  TOLLETSOlf. 

Milton  W.  Glenn, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  amendments  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  are  germane  to  this 
bill,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  BONNER.    They  are.  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll  No.  49] 


Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
Ashley 
Bass 
Belcher 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Buckley 
Burleson 
Celler 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Davis.  Tenn. 
Dawson 
Devlne 
Dowdy 
Elliott 
Fallon 
Puqua 
Gibbons 


Grabowskl 

Grant 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Herlong 

Hoffman 

Holifield 

Johansen 

Johnson.  Calif 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karsten 

Kee 

Kelly 

Kluczynskl 

Laird 

McFall 

Martin,  Calif. 

Matthews 

Meader 

Nedzl 

O'Brien 

Pepper 

Powell 


,111. 


Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

St.  Onge 

Senner 

Sheppard 

Slbal 

Slkes 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staebler 

Taft 

ToUefson 

Vanlk 

Wallhauser 

Watson 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 


Review  Commission  to  study  existing  laws 
and  procedures  relating  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  In 
order  to  consider  the  substitute  amendment 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  now  In  the  bill  and  such 
substitute  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
shall  be  considered  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule  as  an  original  bill.  At  the  conclusion 
of  such  consideration  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted 
and  any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote 
In  the  House  on  any  of  the  amendments 
adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to 
the  bin  or  committee  substitute.  The  pre- 
vious question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bin  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  with- 
out Instructions. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). On  this  rollcall.  367  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

AMENDING  PEACE  CORPS  ACT 

Mr.  BOLLING  (on  behalf  of  Mr.  Mad- 
den) reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  641,  Rept.  No.  1157) 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
9666)  to  amend  further  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
(75  Stat.  612),  as  amended.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  BOLLING  (on  behalf  of  Mr.  Col- 
MER)  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  642.  Rept.  No.  1158) 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bin  (HJl.  8070) 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Public  Land  Law 


BROADCAST   ADVERTISEMENTS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  the  resolution,  House  Resolution  622. 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bin  (HR.  8316) 
to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to 
prohibit  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission from  making  certain  rules  relating  to 
the  length  or  frequency  of  broadcast  adver- 
tisements. After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  three  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Avery]  and  pending  that  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  there  is  a  contro- 
versy on  the  bill  to  be  made  in  order  by 
this  resolution,  there  is  to  my  knowledge 
no  controversy  on  the  rule.  A  request 
was  made  by  the  opponents  of  the  bill. 
H.R.  8316,  that  extra  time  be  granted 
under  the  rule.  That  is  to  be  done.  The 
rule  provides  for  3  hours,  an  open  rule. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  there  is  more  to  the  bill  than 
simply  meets  the  eye.  It  is  not  a  bill 
hastily  considered  in  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  which 
comes  to  the  House  today  merely  to  es- 
tablish policy  on  the  treatment  of  com- 


mercials by  radio  and  television  broad- 
csisters. 

The  controversy  over  the  bill — and 
there  is  one — is  a  deep  seated  contro- 
versy which  I  believe  has  been  either  be- 
fore the  Congress  or  within  the  industry 
since  the  passage  of  the  first  radio  act 
in  1929.  The  original  issue  was  whether 
or  not  the  broadcasters  using  the  air- 
waves would  be  subject  to  regulation. 
That  was  by  the  Federal  Government, 
resolved  many  years  ago. 

There  has  been  a  question  pending 
since  that  time,  since  there  was  recog- 
nized jurisdiction  In  the  regulation  of 
broadcasters,  as  to  how  far  the  regu- 
lation should  go.  Today,  specifically,  we 
are  talking  about  whether  this  power  to 
regulate  actually  reaches  to  the  regula- 
tion of  programing  itself. 

Although  the  bill  deals  with  the  fre- 
quency and  length  or  duration  of  com- 
mercials, this  is  only  a  side  Issue.  This 
is  just  a  trial  run  on  the  track,  so  to 
speak.  The  basic  issue  is  whether  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  is 
going  to  assume  the  right  to  regulate  and 
ultimately  to  control  the  programing  of 
radio  and  television  broadcasters. 

This  issue  came  into  perspective  with 
the  submission  of  the  Landis  report,  a  re- 
port prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
then  President-elect  Kennedy,  by  Judge 
Landis. ,  Those  of  you  who  have  been 
familiar  with  broadcast  controversies  or 
with  issues  revolving  around  the  regula- 
tory agencies  know  that  Judge  Landis 
was  one  who  always  supported  the  view- 
point that  there  was  no  limitation  on 
the  authority  of  independent  regulatory 
agencies  to  regulate  in  whichever  field 
Congress  may  have  prescribed  for  them. 
The  next  manifestation  of  this  prob- 
lem was  brought  before  the  House  in  a 
plan  to  reorganize  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission,  early  in  1961. 
Although  that  proposed  reorganization 
of  the  Commission  directed  itself  only  to 
the  delegation  of  power  to  the  Chair- 
man— even  though  that  was  the  issue 
upon  which  the  proposed  reorganization 
was  defeated  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House — underlying  that  was  the  extent 
of  control  that  could  be  exercised  by  the 
Commission  itself  over  the  broadcast  in- 
dustry. 

I  point  out  at  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker. 
this  is  not  a  partisan  issue. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that 
Commissioner  Bartley.  a  Democrat, 
joined  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Hyde,  who  were 
appointed  as  Republicans,  in  dissenting 
from  the  majority  position  of  the  FCC's 
tentative  decision  some  months  ago  when 
they    opened   up   this   whole   new   field 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  the  rule  should 
be  adopted  and  the  bill  should  pass.  I  do 
not  think  it  will  be  debated  for  3  hours 
as  Is  made  in  order  under  the  resolution, 
but  I  think  it  will  be  debated.  If  you 
win  notice,  the  committee  report  found 
there  were  eight  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce that  did  sign  a  minority  report. 
In  other  words,  they  take  the  position 
that  this  bill  should  not  pass  and  that 
the  Commission  does  have  the  power  to 
regulate  the  frequency  and  the  length  of 
commercials  on  their  broadcast  log. 
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In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  repeat— 
and  I  hope  I  can  make  this  abundantly 
clear  because  it  will  be  repeated  fre- 
quently this  afternoon— that  regulation 
of  commercials  is  just  a  peripheral  issue. 
It  is  just  a  testing,  if  you  please,  to  see 
how  much  regulation  Congress  will  toler- 
ate by  the  FCC. 

If  Congress  in  its  wisdom  should  not 
restrict  the  FCC  from  regulating  com- 
mercials. I  predict  here  this  afternoon  it 
will  not  be  very  many  more  months  until 
they  will  assume  that  they  have  addi- 
tional authority  in  which  to  regulate  pro- 
graming itself.  You  say,  what  does  regu- 
lating programing  mean?  It  means  the 
loss  of  free  speech.  It  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  that.  I  thought  what  a  coin- 
cidence it  was.  We  raced  up  and  down 
the  hill  all  day  yesterday  here  trying  to 
decide  whether  we  should  spend  $312 
million  in  a  $100  billion  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, and  this  was  responsible  for  four 
or  five  quorum  calls  and  some  very  skill- 
ful debate.  Yet  here  today  we  have  a  bill 
that  I  say  goes  to  the  very  issue  of  free 
speech  itself,  and  there  is  apparently  not 
a  great  amount  of  interest  manifested. 
Yet  this  issue,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
outweighs  the  magnitude  of  the  issue  we 
had  yesterday  manifold. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
this:  It  has  been  the  position  of  many 
of  us  in  this  House  that  the  best  regu- 
lation rested.  No.  1,  in  competition  in  the 
industry  and.  No.  2.  in  public  opinion. 
This  has  always  been  traditionally  a  suf- 
ficient regulatory  force  in  the  broadcast- 
ing industry,  and  certainly  I  would  hope 
it  will  remain  so.  Just  recall,  if  you 
please,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
House,  how  long  you  leave  your  radio  or 
television  on.  tuned  in  to  a  station.  If 
it  is  overcommercialized.  what  do  you  do? 
You  shut  it  off.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  better  regulation  nor  a  greater  man- 
date to  the  industry  than  the  reaction  of 
the  radio  or  television  viewer  or  listener, 
because  in  proportion  to  his  reaction  to  a 
program  is  the  success  of  that  particular 
broadcasting  facility  going  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  the 
rule  should  be  adopted  and  there  should 
be  an  overwhelming  vote  in  favor  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
( Mr.  Devine  1  is  absent  today  because  he 
is  on  other  business  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
this  being  an  investigation  of  the  aircraft 
accident  in  the  South.  Were  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Devine  1  present 
today,  he  would  support  this  legislation. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  DoleI. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  certainly  concur  in  the 
remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  and  I 
want  to  rise  in  support  of  the  rule  on 
H.R.  8316. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  H.R. 
8316  before  the  House  today  to  prohibit 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion from  making  certain  rules  concern- 
ing the  length  or  frequency  of  broad- 
casting of  commercials  should  be 
adopted. 

I  favor  its  enactment  because  it  ap- 
pears the  FCC  has  ascribed  to  itself 
statutory  authority  which  does  not  exist. 
In  this  connection.  I  wish  to  remind  my 
colleagues  of  the  dissenting  statements 
of  FCC  Commissioners  Rosel  Hyde  and 
Robert  T.  Bailey  on  the  proposed  rule- 
msiking  procedure  last  year.  These  men 
point  out  that  the  Commission  was  in 
essence  adopting  the  codes  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters  by 
establishing  the  rulemaking  procedure 
concerning  commercial  broadcasts. 

Many  broadcasters  from  my  congres- 
sional district  have  written  in  support 
of  H.R.  8316.  I  wish  to  submit  for  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  letter  from 
an  official  of  the  Kansas  Association  of 
Radio  Broadcasters,  and  following  that, 
excerpts  from  two  letters  from  promi- 
nent broadcasters  in  western  Kansas 
voicing  the  sentiment  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  broadcasters: 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Rogers 
bill  (H.R.  8316)  Is  scheduled  for  considera- 
tion on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives this  week.  I  respectfully  ask  that  you 
give  this  bin  your  active  support  and  vote. 

I  feel  totally  confident  that  I  speak  for 
every  broadcaster  In  Kansas  and  the  great 
majority  of  our  people  In  Kansas  who  enjoy 
the  benefits  and  service  that  come  from  free 
broadcasting  In  making  this  request. 

While  the  FCC  dropped  the  proposed  rule- 
making concerning  the  limitation  of  com- 
mercial time  I  wrote  about  on  June  16.  1963, 
there  Is  no  assurance  that  It  will  not  seek 
to  do  so  In  the  future.  You  gave  the  broad- 
caster and  the  people  of  Kansas  most  valu- 
able help  by  stating  to  the  Commission  your 
opposition  to  these  limitations  at  that  time 
and  that  Is  why  we  come  to  you  again. 

H.R  8316.  In  my  mind.  Is  an  honest  at- 
tempt at  making  It  abundantly  clear  that 
the  FCC  may  not  adopt  a  naJe  that  would 
prescribe  the  length  or  frequency  of  adver- 
tisements which  may  be  broadcast.  If  the 
FCC  were  so  allowed  to  do  this.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  we  are  coming  alarmingly  close  to 
the  public  utility  concept  of  regulations  for 
free  broadcasting.  If  time  and  frequency 
could  be  set  by  the  FCC,  It  would  seem  to 
folld^  that  price  could  too.  This,  I'm  sure, 
was  not  the  Intent  of  the  Communications 
Act  nor  the  thinking  of  any  legislative  body 
that  has  followed.  I  feel  certain  that  you 
agree  that  a  free,  competitive  system  of 
broadcasting  serves  everyone  best. 

Your  help  Is  needed  now  and  your  coop- 
eration Is  greatly  appreciated. 


Briefly,  we  support  this  bill  because  we 
feel  the  public,  not  the  FCC.  should  govern 
the  number  of  commercials  on  the  air.  The 
public  can  do  this  very  easily  without  Oov- 
errunent  Intervention,  merely  with  a  flip  of 
the  dial.  Too  many  commercials  mean  less 
audience  Less  audience  means  less  response 
to  commercials.  Less  response  leads  to  can- 
cellation of  commercials  by  the  advertiser 
So.  you  can  see  that  ovcr-commerclallzlng 
is  not  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  broadcaster. 

The  FCC  recently  abandoned  Its  proposed 
rulemaking  on  limiting  the  number  of  com- 


mercials on  the  air.  However,  they  have  not 
abandoned  their  ultimate  goal.  Now  they 
propose  to  handle  the  situation  on  a  so- 
called  case-by-case  basis. 

I  urge  your  support  of  the  Rogers  bill,  H.R. 
8316,  prohibiting  the  FCC  from  limiting  the 
number  of  commercials  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision. 

You  know  we  broadcasters  have  a  strong 
national  organization,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters,  to  which  more  of  us 
become  members  each  month  The  NAB 
has  a  strong  code  of  good  practice  dealing 
with  number  and  length  of  commercials, 
commercial  content  and  presentation,  and 
good  taste  In  advertising.  The  code  board  Is 
active  and  makes  revisions  In  the  code  from 
time  to  time  to  meet  changing  conditions. 
The  code  Is  enforced  on  all  members  who 
subscribe  to  It.  and  this  number  Is  growing 
continuously. 

I  believe  this  method  of  control  of  com- 
mercials Is  the  effective  and  desirable  method. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Skubitz]. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  rule  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  made  in 
general  debate  on  the  bill  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  is 
the  "child  of  Congress."  But  hke  many 
of  our  offspring,  it  has  become  "too  big 
for  its  britches."  It  is  about  time  that 
we  beat  a  path  to  the  woodshed. 

Neither  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  nor  any  other  provision  of  law  au- 
thorizes the  Commission  to  impose,  by 
rule,  standards  with  respect  to  the  length 
or  frequency  of  commercial  broadcasts. 
Unless  this  measure  is  passed,  broad- 
casting service  will  be  measured— by  the 
stopwatch  approach  on  time  allocated  to 
advertising  rather  than  on  public  need. 
The  legislative  history  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  clearly  shows  that  in 
determining  how  the  spectrum  should 
be  developed.  Congress  considered  the 
issue  of  Government  operation  or  devel- 
opment by  private  enterprise  under 
Government  regulation.  The  Congress, 
in  its  wisdom,  wisely  chose  development 
by  private  enterprise. 

We  have  the  greatest  broadcasting 
system  in  the  world,  and  it  has  been  de- 
veloped without  Government  subsidies. 
But  the  American  system  is  based  upon 
profit,  and  profit  depends  upon  the  sale 
of  advertising.  Give  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  length,  frequency,  and 
placement  of  commercial  announce- 
ments, and  you  strike  a  body  blow  to  the 
American  broadcasting  system. 

When  seven  men  in  Washington  can 
tell  a  little  broadcaster  in  Kansas.  "You 
have  only  so  many  minutes  of  time  to 
sell,  and  you  must  make  your  profit." 
then  what  happens  to  the  little  fellow 
who  cannot  make  it?  Logically,  he  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  bring  his 
books  to  Washington.  Then  who  is  it 
that  controls  broadcasting?  Who  will 
then  determine  what  shall  be  broadcast? 


I  have  become  irritated  at  times  with 
the  volume  of  advertising  that  appears 
In  the  dally  newspapers.  I  get  irritated 
with  the  ads  on  radio  and  television. 
But  when  I  do,  I  turn  to  another  station. 
I  know  of  no  group  that  is  more  sensitive 
to  the  public  need.  Unless  a  broadcaster 
has  a  listening  public,  he  cannot  get 
advertisers.  And  without  advertisers,  the 
broadcaster  carmot  survive. 

Kansas  has  a  higher  percentage  of 
radio  stations  subscribing  to  the  NAB 
code  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
They  are  constantly  seeking  means  to 
improve  their  service  to  meet  the  public 
needs. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  competition 
between  broadcasters  for  the  ear  of  the 
listening  public  will  give  the  people  of 
Kansas  and  the  country  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  broadcasting  than  seven  men  sit- 
ting In  Washington  using  the  stopwatch 
approach  in  determining  whether  a 
broadcaster  is  doing  a  job. 
I  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  a  member  very  knowledgeable 
In  this  particular  area. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  letters  and 
telegrams. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  too  many  Government  bureaus,  too 
many  eager  Government  departments 
reaching  for  new  power  to  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  people  seeking  to  serve  the 
public  Interest  without  becoming  com- 
pletely subservient  to  Government.  That 
is  why  I  support  H.R.  8316  so  as  to  pro- 
hibit the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission from  laying  down  the  rules  for 
every  radio  and  television  station  on  its 
broadcast  commercials. 

I  oppose  letting  a  Government  com- 
mission have  the  power  to  lay  down  such 
rules  because  such  a  step  is  so  easily 
followed  by  other  steps  In  which  Govern- 
ment takes  over  programing,  scheduling, 
content.  I  do  not  readily  forget  the 
orders  that  went  out  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  a  year  ago.  to  get 
free  time  on  stations  everywhere  in  sup- 
port of  the  wheat  referendum — and  the 
instructions  which  were  sent  out  to  re- 
mind broadcasters  that  their  licenses  are 
subject  to  frequent  review  and  possible 
cancellation. 

Quite  apart  from  the  broad  principles 
involved  in  permitting  a  measure  of  free- 
dom to  our  free  enterprise  system — cir- 
cumscribed very  closely,  of  course,  by  re- 
quirements of  public  service  and  the 
power  to  revoke  licenses — it  Is  completely 
undesirable  to  permit  a  bureau  in  Wash- 
ington to  dictate  the  rules  for  every 
broadcaster  In  every  community.  The 
needs  and  conditions  obviously  vary  from 
one  town  and  one  station  to  another,  and 
as  long  as  the  broadcaster  conscientiously 
seeks  to  serve  his  community  under  the 
broad  guidelines  of  our  present  system  of 
regulation,  those  needs  are  better  deter- 


mined in  the  community  by  broadcasters 
and  their  audiences  than  by  the  people  In 
Washington. 

I  have  visited  many  of  these  small  ra- 
dio stations,  operated  by  two  or  three 
people,  and  I  have  talked  with  them 
about  the  problems  they  constantly  face 
In  serving  their  communities.  Let  us  not 
add  to  the  burdens  they  already  have 
m  preparing  endless  records  and  reports 
to  satisfy  Commission  requirements.  Let 
us  make  It  possible  for  them  to  do  the  job 
for  which  they  are  licensed — to  serve 
their  communities  in  the  best  possible 
manner. 

The  fact  that  the  FCC  has  terminated 
its  proceedings  with  reference  to  pro- 
posed rules  governing  broadcast  com- 
mercials, does  not  eliminate  the  advisa- 
bility of  this  legislation,  because  it  is  too 
symptomatic  of  the  tendencies  and  am- 
bitions which  become  part  of  the  Poto- 
mac "fever."  Let  us  make  it  clear  and 
firm  that  Congress  says  "No,"  and  says 
it  emphatically. 

At  this  point  In  my  remarks  I  wish  to 
include  several  messages  I  have  received 
from  leaders  in  the  broadcast  Industry 
in  Minnesota  expressing  support  for  the 
passage  of  H.R.  8316  and  ask  that  they 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

Minneapolis,  Minn., 

February  26,  1964. 
Representative  Ancher  Nelsen, 
HoiLse  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Understand  HJl.  8316  coming  up  for  vote 
In  House  today.  Hope  you  can  see  your  way 
clear  to  support  this  bill.  Think  you  will 
agree  the  fewer  controls  on  the  broadcasters 

the  better. 

WnxiAM  E.  McOivern, 
Director  of  News  Operations,  KSTP-TV. 

Mankato,  Minn., 
FebrtMry  25,  1964. 
Hon.  Ancher  Nelsen, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Will  appreciate  a  vote  of  confidence  In  your 
local  television  stations  as  reflected  In  "yea" 
votefor  H.R.  8316. 

Don  Harrer, 
General  Manager.  KEYC-TV. 

Chicago,  III., 
February  24,  1964. 
The  Honorable  Ancher  Nelsen, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Respectfully  urge  your  support  of  Rogers 
bill.  H.R.  8316,  prohibiting  a  rule  to  limit 
commercials  In  radio  and  television.  Broad- 
casters have  demonstrated  their  responsibil- 
ity In  adoption  of  and  adherence  to  Indus- 
trial codes  and  self-regulation.  Firmly  be- 
lieve this  dynamic  media  can  continue  to 
grow  and  Increase  in  the  public  Interest  only 
under  free  enterprise  system  and  not  addi- 
tional government  control.  Thank  you  for 
your  consideration. 
Regards. 

Ward  L.  Quaal, 
f    President,  KDAL,  Inc.. 

Duluth,  Minn. 

WCCO  Television, 
Minneapolis,  Minn., 

February  21, 1964. 
Hon.  Ancher  Nelsen, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ancher:  The  above  bill,  as  you  know. 
Is  presently  scheduled  for  House  considera- 
tion next  Wednesday.  It  was  Introduced  by 
Representative  Walter  Rogers. 


This  bill  alms  toward  clearing  up  a  gray 
area  In  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  as 
to  what  the  FCC  should  and  should  not 
regulate.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  Con- 
gressman Rogers  Is  probably  concerned  with  . 
the  growing  tendency  of  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  to  think  for  themselves  rather  than 
follow  the  thinking  of  Congress. 

I  hope  you  will  study  this  bill  carefully 
and  win  be  able  to  give  It  your  support. 
Every  broadcaster  In  the  country  will.  In- 
deed, be  grateful. 

Cordially  yours, 

SHERMAN  K.  HEAOLET, 

Assistant  Manager. 

",  WLOL  Radio, 

Minneapolis,  Minn., 

February  24, 1964. 
Hon.  Ancher  Nilsen, 
House  of  Representatives,  , 

Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Nelsen:  The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Broadcasters  has  just  informed 
me  that  the  Rogers  bill,  HJl.  8316,  to  prohibit 
the  Federal  Communications  Commlsslori 
from  adopting  the  rule  limiting  commercial 
time,  has  been  rescheduled  for  consideration 
on  the  House  floor  on  Wednesday,  February 
26. 

A  vote  for  this  bill  Is  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  the  broadcasters  of  your  district.  A  vote 
against  this  bill  will  open  the  door  to  un- 
limited governmental  control  of  broadcast- 
ing. Your  cooperation  In  helping  to  assure 
the  passage  of  this  bill  Is  urgently  requested. 
Re8p>ectfully  yours, 

Minnesota    Broadcasters 

Association, 
N.  L.  Brntson, 

President. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  shielding. 

Mr.  Spestker,  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  as  was  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas,  and  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Communications  and 
Power  which  held  hearings  and  approved 
this  bill.  I  am  in  support  of  the  rule 
and  in  support  of  the  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  basic  function 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission— and  I  am  sure  this  is  the  orig- 
inal intent  of  the  legislation  setting  up 
this  Commission — is  to  regulate  the  air- 
waves. Since  the  enactment  of  the  leg- 
islation in  this  field  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  FCC  they  have  gone  quite  a 
way  beyond  the  original  intent  that 
Congress  had  in  setting  up  the  FCC  and 
establishing  the  basic  policy  in  the  field 
of  communications.  If  they  go  ahead 
with  this  particular  type  of  regulation. 
It  is  a  nose-under-the-tent  proposition, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  think  then 
they  will  feel  that  they  have  the  go- 
ahead  to  go  into  other  takeover  regu- 
lations they  have  already  suggested. 
They  have  already  made  public  some 
things  they  plan  to  do  and  I  think  even- 
tually they  will  end  up  putting  the  radio, 
TV.  and  communications  people  out  of 
business  and  eliminating  free  enterprise 
in  this  field. 

The  eventual  ypindup  will  l)e,  as  they 
have  it  in  Great  Britain.  Government 
control  of  the  radio  and  TV  system.    I 
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do  not  think  any  of  us  want  that  to  oc- 
cur. There  are  people  who  feel  that 
commercials  are  poorly  prepared.  I 
have  heard  some  of  those  myself.  But 
I  do  not  think  we  should  allow  the  FCC 
to  take  this  drastic  step  because  of  this. 
If  there  is  a  commercial  that  I  do  not  like 
I  turn  to  another  station.  Other  people 
I  am  sure  do  likewise,  and  that  certainly 
would  be  reflected  In  the  ratings  that  are 
made  by  the  various  agencies  that  rate 
listener  audiences  Any  station  deserted 
by  the  listener  will  soon  mend  its  way. 
More  important  than  that  is  that  if 
the  FCC  Is  permitted  to  regulate  the 
length  and  time  of  commercials,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Kans.ss  has  said,  in  no 
time  at  all  they  would  be  regulating 
programing  and  that  would  be  a  dis- 
astrous development  because  eventually 
we  will  have  a  complete  violation  of  our 
constitutional  rights  as  far  as  freedom 
of  speech  is  concerned. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  this 
legislation  and  I  do  hope  that  it  passes. 
Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  propound  an  inquiry  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska,  if  I  could  have 
his  further  attention.  May  I  inquire  of 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  what 
would  be  the  effect  now  if  this  bill  did 
not  pass?  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  has 
explored  this  problem?  What  would  be 
the  innuendo  and  in  what  position 
would  this  leave  the  Commission  now 
if  the  bill  were  not  passed  by  the  House? 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  If  this  bill  is  not 
passed  then  there  will  be  a  green  light 
given  to  the  FCC  to  go  ahead  with  its 
announced  plans  to  institute  the  regula- 
tion of  this  and  other  facets  of  the  in- 
dustry. This  will  represent  a  green  light 
which  will  open  the  door  to  these  fur- 
ther regulations  which  can  be  instituted 
and  which  they  will  claim  they  have  the 
right  to  do  if  the  bill  is  not  passed.  In 
other  words,  they  will  assume  that  they 
do  have  the  right  to  go  ahead  and  enter 
into  all  these  other  innovations.  That 
is  certainly  going  to  happen  if  this  legis- 
lation is  not  passed. 

Mr.  AVERY  I  certainly  concur  with 
the  gentleman's  analysis  and  conclusion 
that  if  the  House  fails  to  pass  the  bill 
the  Commission  will  immediately  assume 
that  they  have  the  authority  to  make  ad- 
ditional regulations  which  they  errone- 
ously assumed  some  months  ago  The 
mere  fact  that  they  have  announced  the 
fact  that  they  will  not  further  pursue 
this  rulemaking  authority  should  not 
be  construed  as  meaning  that  they  have 
basically  changed  their  point  of  view,  but 
that  this  was  Just  a  strategic  withdrawal 
for  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  IMr.  Aber- 

NBTHY). 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  rule  and  In  sup- 
port of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  support  HM. 
8316.  a  bill  to  provide  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  shall  not 


have  the  power  to  prescribe  by  rule  the 
length  and  frequency  of  commercials 
which  may  be  broadcast  by  radio  and 
television  stations 

The  FCC  very  wisely  dropped  its  pro- 
posed rule  to  limit  the  time  that  may  be 
devoted  to  commercials.  But  at  the 
same  time  the  Commission  deliberately 
posed  the  threat  of  future  rulemaking 
unless  broadcasters  comply  with  its  rath- 
er fuzzy  and  ill-defined  policies  respect- 
ing commercials. 

During  the  hearings  testimony  was 
heard  from  broadcasters,  private  citizens, 
listener  groups,  business  groups,  and  oth- 
ers. So  far  as  I  can  determine  every- 
one who  wanted  to  be  heard  was  heard. 
The  nature  of  the  testimony  was  such 
that  the  FCC  s  decision  to  drop  the  pro- 
posed rule  was  unanimous.  The  Com- 
missioners evidently  saw  the  handwrit- 
ing on  the  wall. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  public  ownership  of  the  airwaves, 
but  this  is  not  the  only  principle  in- 
volved. Also  to  be  considered  are  the 
principles  of  free  press,  free  speech,  and 
free  enterprise.  The  latter,  through  the 
medium  of  competition,  does  more  to 
regulate  commercials  than  the  FCC 
could  ever  hope  to  do. 

We  are  not  so  naive  as  to  believe  that 
there  are  no  abuses  of  the  public  interest 
in  the  broadcasting  of  commercials.  We 
have  heard  of  cases  of  15  commercials  in 
20  minutes  of  broadcasting  time,  or  in- 
creasing the  audio  volume  during  com- 
mercials, and  other  tricks  of  the  trade. 
The  broadcasting  industry  makes  no 
claim  of  99^^i,),.  percent  purity.  At  one 
time  it  did.  but.  significantly,  that  is  a 
bygone  era. 

Furthermore,  if  the  FCC  is  permitted 
to  make  rules  or  to  intimidate  the  broad- 
casters on  the  theory  that  it  is  protecting 
viewers  and  listeners  who  are  offended 
by  some  commercials,  should  not  it  offer 
equal  protection  to  those  who  are  of- 
fended by  some  of  the  so-called  enter- 
tainment programs?  I  am  sure  that  a 
considerable  number  of  Americans,  if 
given  the  opportunity,  would  testify  that 
in  their  opinion  there  are  too  many  soap 
operas,  horse  operas,  and  "whodunits' 
on  the  airwaves.  But  should  the  FCC 
threaten  to  limit  the  time  that  may  be 
devoted  to  such  programs?  Of  course, 
not. 

When  entertainment  is  regulated  it  is 
called  censorship  and  that  is  a  bad  word. 
Few  favor  censorship.  But  when  com- 
mercials are  regulated  it  is  just  called 
regulation,  and  that  is  a  good  word  to 
many  people. 

There  are  those  who  would  fight  to 
their  last  breath  against  censorship,  but 
who  readily  submit  to  the  same  type  of 
control  when  it  is  called  regulation.  The 
regulation  of  commercials  is  little  if  any 
different  from  censoring  entertainment. 
I  submit  that  the  FCC  has  no  more 
business  threatening  one  than  the  other. 
Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this 
bill  and  trust  it  will  be  overwhelmingly 
approved. 

Mr.  BOLLING.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  «Mr.  Al- 
bert).   The  question  Is  on  the  resolu- 
tion. « 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

LENGTH  OR  FREQUENCY  OF  BROAD- 
CAST  COMMERCIALS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8316)  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  prohibit 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion from  making  certain  rules  relating 
to  the  length  or  frequency  of  broadcast 
advertisements. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  8316.  with  Mr. 
Lakkford  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  IMr.  Harris! 
will  be  recognized  for  1  V2  hours  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigsm  IMr.  Ben- 
nett) will  be  recognized  for  IVi  hours. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  been  some  comment  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  rule  about  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  There  has  been 
some  Indication  that  this  is  a  simple 
problem  and  that  it  is  easy  to  clear  up 
many  of  the  controversies  with  which  we 
must  deal  in  the  field  of  broadcasting  and 
to  satisfy  the  viewers  of  television  and 
those  who  listen  to  radio  by  passing  this 
legislation. 

But  It  Is  not  quite  that  simple.  There 
is  a  fundamental  problem  involved.  At 
a  later  time  I  will  undertake  to  give  to  the 
House  what  I  think  are  some  of  the  per- 
tinent sections  involved  in  the  Communi- 
cations Act.  The  committee  has  de- 
veloped, after  sul)stantial  hearings  by  the 
subcommittee  headed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  fMr.  Rogers  1,  complete  In- 
formation on  this  subject.  The  subcom- 
mittee did  a  very  fine  job  in  developing 
this  matter  during  the  course  of  the 
hearings.  Then  in  executive  session  the 
committee  considered  and  reported  the 
bill. 

The  matter  deals  in  an  Important  way 
with  the  economics  of  the  broadcasting 
industry.  So  this  so-called  simple  bill 
really  reaches  the  foundation  stone  of 
our  free  enterprise  broadcasting  system. 
Under  the  established  procedure  that  we 
have,  the  broadcast  Industry  finances  its 
operations  through  advertisements  or 
what  is  referred  to  as  broadcast  com- 
mercials. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Rog- 
ers), as  chairman  of  the  subcc«nmlttee. 
Introduced  a  bill.  The  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  con- 
sidered and  reported  the  bill.  There 
were  a  few  members  of  the  committee 
who  raised  some  questions,  but  the  over- 
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whelming  sentiment  of  the  cwnmlttee  at 
the  time  the  bill  was  reported  was  In 
favor  of  taking  this  action. 

Some  Information  will  be  presented  to 
you  as  to  what  has  occurred  since.  All 
of  that  win  become  a  part  of  the  record 
and  discussion  today  In  order  that  you 
may  get  the  full  significance  of  It 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  yield  20 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Rogers],  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  the  bill  Itself. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  preface  my  remarks  by  say- 
ing that  one  of  the  prime  purposes  for 
this  legislation  Is  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect the  constitutional  power  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  It  has  only 
been  in  recent  years  that  we  have  had 
what  are  known  as  administrative  agen- 
cies. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
in  two  places  puts  the  legislation  of  this 
country  In  the  hands  of  the  duly  elected 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  There  have  been  numerous 
holdings  to  the  effect  that  those  powers 
of  legislation  cannot  be  delegated.  We 
have  here  a  situation,  in  the  history  that 
brought  about  need  for  this  particular 
bill,  an  attempt  by  those  outside  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  this  Government  to 
circumvent  the  Constitution. 

In  the  first  place,  this  controversy.  If 
that  Is  what  It  Is.  started  on  May  15. 
1963.  when  by  a  4-to-3  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  a  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making was  entered.  This  created  quite 
a  bit  of  dissension  among  the  people  who 
were  familiar  with  what  was  going  on. 
That  Included  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
who  Is  addressing  you. 

On  August  30.  1963.  I  Introduced  the 
legislation  that  Is  before  you  today. 
That  legislation,  as  you  will  note.  Is  very 
simple  and  compact.  It  Is  not  extensive. 
There  are  not  a  lot  of  words  In  It.  The 
very  few  words  that  are  In  It  simply  lay 
down  the  rule  that  should  have  been 
recognized  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  under  the  Constitution 
of  this  land  and  under  statutory  pro- 
cedure as  old  as  this  country  Is.  There 
would  not  have  been  any  necessity  for 
introducing  this  bill  In  the  first  place. 
But  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission did  not  do  that. 

In  view  of  the  situation  that  was  de- 
veloping. It  appeared  to  me  to  be  neces- 
sary that  some  immediate  action  be  taken 
to  pinpoint  the  problem  and  let  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  and 
other  regulatory  agencies,  other  inde- 
pendent agencies,  know  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  was  not  sur- 
rendering any  of  its  powers  or  any  of  its 
prerogatives  by  some  position  these 
agencies  wanted  to  take. 

I  confess  to  you  that  I  am  jealous  of 
the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  as  jealous  as 
the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  are 
of  the  jurisdiction  vested  In  that  body, 
and  as  jealous  as  those  people  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  are 
of  their  power.  If  we  continue  to  per- 
mit these  powers  to  be  taken  away  one 
at  a  time,  we  are  going  to  end  up  be- 
fore long  where  Congress  will  only  be  re- 


quired to  come  In  here  to  pass  on  tax  bills 
and  appropriation  bills  and  then  go 
home.  It  is  my  prediction  that  If  that 
time  comes  the  people  of  this  country 
will  say,  "We  do  not  need  a  Congress," 
and  simply  dispense  with  It;  and  I  think 
they  would  probably  be  right. 

Let  us  see  where  the  danger  Is  In  this 
type  of  action  that  was  attempted  by  the 
Federal  Ccrnxmunications  Commission. 
We  all  know  we  have  certain  industries 
that  must  be  regulated.  There  are  sev- 
eral ways  of  regulating  these  Industries. 
But  the  people  in  this  country  feel  that 
the  least  possible  regulation  Is  the  best 
If  the  free  enterprise  system  Is  going  to 
prevail. 

What  did  they  do  when  they  wrote  the 
Communications  Act,  the  first  radio  act. 
m  1927?  TTie  people  at  that  time  under- 
took to  protect  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem upon  which  this  country  was  built. 
They  made  it  possible  for  communica- 
tions to  be  In  free  competition.  As  far 
as  the  telephone  Is  concerned  and  as  far 
as  the  telegraph  Is  concerned,  they 
made  them  common  carriers,  but  they 
did  not  make  radio  a  common  carrier 
and  subsequently  television  was  not 
brought  In  as  a  common  carrier.  So  the 
regulation  of  one  was  not  the  same  as 
the  other.  There  was  free  competition 
between  the  people  holding  radio  licenses 
and  those  holding  television  licenses. 

What  did  the  Federal  Commvmications 
Commission  undertake  to  do  by  the  act 
they  proposed  In  their  rulemaking  ca- 
pacity back  in  May  of  1963?  First,  let 
us  look  and  see  what  pxjwer  they  have 
to  make  a  rule.  They  have  the  power  to 
make  rules  because  Congress  gave  them 
that  power.  It  has  never  been  intended 
by  the  Congress  and  It  has  never  been 
recognized  by  the  courts  that  this  rule- 
making power  authorizes  these  agencies 
having  that  power  imder  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  to  make  statutes, 
to  write  legislation  which  would  be  In 
violation  of  the  Constitution. 

Yet.  if  you  go  over  the  hearings  and 
If  you  study  the  report  with  reference 
to  this  particular  situation — and  we  tried 
our  best  to  write  a  good  report  so  that 
you  could  read  It  and  get  a  true  picture 
of  what  was  happening — you  will  find 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission— and  whether  this  was  by  de- 
sign or  whether  It  was  Innocent  makes 
little  difference  because  the  result  is  the 
same — undertook  to  change  the  regula- 
tory processes  Insofar  as  the  radio  and 
television  business  was  concerned  over 
to  a  utility -type  regulatory  process — 
which  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
had  refused  to  do  In  the  first  place  and 
which  It  has  failed  to  do  ever  since. 
This  was  In  effect  amending  a  statute, 
without  the  consent  of  Congress. 

That  would.  In  effect,  be  legislating  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Conmiis- 
sion.  That  is  the  key  to  this  whole  prob- 
lem. If  legislation  Is  to  be  passed  and 
if  the  commimlcatlons  Industry,  the 
radio  and  TV  people,  are  to  be  brought 
In  under  a  public  utility-type  of  regula- 
tion. It  Is  something  for  the  Congress  to 
do;  It  Is  something  for  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  who  are  elected  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  do, 
and  not  something  to  be  done  by  some 


agency   downtown    which   is   Insulated 
from  the  electorate  In  every  respect. 

I  think  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
would  Join  with  me  in  preserving  and 
protecting  the  power  of  the  people.  That 
is  exactly  what  is  intended  to  be  done 
by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  My  good  friend  has 
said  that  he  does  not  feel  the  FCC  has 
authority  to  regxilate  in  this  area  and 
he  proposes  to  take  this  authority  away 
from  the  FCC.  I  am  wondering  if  our 
good  friend  would  tell  us  then  whether 
he  would  support  congressional  legisla- 
tion to  regulate  the  amount  of  commer- 
cialization; and  if  as  chairman  of  the 
appropriate  subconmilttee  he  proposes  to 
hold  hearings  leading  to  the  regulation 
of  overcommerclEdization  in  the  broad- 
casting industry. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  That  is  a 
very  good  question  from  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  a  Mem- 
ber who  does  a  good  Job.  But  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  if  there  is  an  abuse  and 
if  there  is  something  that  needs  to  be 
corrected.  It  is  a  matter  that  ought  to 
be  done  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  by  the  Representatives  in 
Congress  such  as  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  and  not  by  some  agency  down- 
town which,  as  I  say,  is  insulated  from 
the  public  and  from  the  electorate. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman 
would  just  yield  briefly. 

I  have  most  high  regard  for  my  good 
friend,  but  under  the  circumstances 
then,  does  the  gentleman  propose  to  go 
into  this  matter  as  chairman  of  the  ap- 
propriate subcommittee  to  see  to  it  what 
can  be  done  to  stop  this  overcommercial- 
Izatlon  on  the  airwaves? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man from  Texas  will  work  in  any  way 
in  the  world  in  an  effort  to  solve  the 
problems  that  face  this  country,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  as  a  Member 
of  the  Congress,  duly  elected  to  oflflce. 
has  the  right  to  introduce  any  type  of 
legislation  he  wants  to  introduce  on  this 
subject.  With  respect  to  anything  with 
which  I  am  associated,  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  I  will  give 
my  attention  to  it  In  every  respect. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Am  I  to  infer  then 
that  the  gentleman  will  convene  hear- 
ings to  go  into  this  problem  of  over- 
commercialization  ? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  think  that 
would  be  a  matter  for  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  to  determine.  If  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  feels 
there  is  a  problem  that  ought  to  be  taken 
up,  you  can  be  sure  that  I  will  cooperate 
In  full  with  both  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Would  our  good  friend 
then  support  the  concept  that  there 
should  be  congressional  action  on  this 
problem  of  overcomm«rcialization  which 
exists  today? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  would  think 
the  time  to  make  that  decision  would 
be  when  the  evidence  was  in.  Being  a 
member  of  the  bar,  I  have  never  found 
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It  practical  or  advisable  to  prejudge  a 
situation. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Well,  does  the  gentle- 
man then  propose  to  go  into  this  matter 
to  determine  whether  or  not  there  is 
overcommercialization? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas  I  think  that 
depends  on  whether  legislation  Is  Intro- 
duced. If  legislation  is  introduced  posing 
a  problem,  it  certainly  will  be  gone  Into — 
if  that  Is  the  problem  that  Is  brought 
up.  and  If  there  Is  a  problem. 

As  I  said.  I  would  be  most  happy  to 
work  with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
or  with  anyone  else  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  I  have  received  some 
letters  I  do  not  know  how  to  answer. 
The  situation  Involves  a  small  town 
which  has  one  radio  station,  without  any 
competing  station.  Most  of  the  people 
in  the  town  have  transistor  radios.  Fur- 
thermore, they  wish  to  hear  the  home- 
town news.  So  they  turn  on  the  radio  at 
the  time  advertised  for  news,  and  then 
they  listen  to  10  or  12  minutes  of  ad- 
vertising before  they  can  get  1  minute  of 
news. 

What  recourse  do  those  people  have? 
They  cannot  switch  to  another  station, 
because  there  Is  no  other  station  they 
can  get  on  the  transistor  radios. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  licenses 
are  Issued  for  a  term  of  3  years.  The 
reason  why  that  was  done  in  the  first  in- 
stance was  to  create  a  situation  In  which 
the  holders  of  the  licenses  would  have 
to  report  back  to  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  and  account  for 
their  stewardship  during  that  period  of 
time.  If  the  people  are  offended  by 
what  Is  going  on.  they  can  report  that 
matter  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  and  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  today  can  Intercede 
to  see  that  the  situation  is  corrected.  If 
the  situation  Is  not  corrected,  the  man's 
license  will  not  be  renewed.  If  he  has  not 
served  the  public  Interest  of  that  com- 
munity. That  Is  the  law  today.  That  Is 
exactly  what  Is  provided  In  the  Commu- 
nications Act. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  I  called  up  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  when 
I  received  these  letters,  and  they  were 
not  too  sure  they  could  do  anything 
about  It.  They  said.  "You  had  better 
talk  to  Congress  about  It." 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas  I  do  not  want 
to  criticize  the  Commission  or  the  staff: 
they  showed  no  such  hesitancy  In  assert- 
ing the  power,  which  we  hope  to  treat 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  I  believe  in  free  com- 
petitive enterprise. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Certainly  the 
gentleman  does. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  And  perhaps  I  will 
vote  for  this  bill.  In  that  situation  It  is 
free  enterprise,  but  it  is  not  competitive. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Certainly 
there  is  room  for  free  enterprise  to  work 
in  that  situation.  If  the  agency  will  do 
what  it  is  charged  with  under  the  pres- 
ent law.  something  can  be  done  if  an 
abuse  is  present. 


If  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
wishes  to  introduce  legislation  to  do 
something  about  it.  he  certainly  can  do 
that,  and  I  will  cooperate  in  full  to  try 
to  stop  any  abuse  which  might  be  present. 
Mr.  KILBURN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JOEXSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  If  the  bill  is  passed 
and  we  determine  that  the  Commission 
may  not  prescribe  even  standards  with 
respect  to  frequency  or  length  of  com- 
mercials, how  in  the  world  would  the 
Commission  be  justified  in  refusing  to 
extend  a  license  on  the  ground  of  over- 
commercialization?  That  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  sense  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  read  the  hearings.  I  believe  his 
mind  will  become  clear  on  that  subject. 
The  Commission  has  the  power  today  to 
see  that  these  stations  are  operated  in 
the  public  interest. 

If  we  once  permit  one  of  these  sigen- 
cies.  by  rulemaking  authority,  to  go  out- 
side the  bailiwick  in  which  it  was  placed 
in  the  first  instance.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman realizes  that  will  create  prece- 
dent to  which  it  can  refer  in  the  future 
as  having  been  acquiesced  in  by  the  Con- 
gress and  therefore  something  which  can 
be  considered  to  be  within  congressional 
intent.  Once  they  go  outside  the  baili- 
wick in  which  they  are  now  confined  by 
the  specific  language  of  the  law.  then 
the  field  will  be  open  and  they  can  get 
into  program  content  and  can  get  into 
every  facet  of  this  economic  segment. 

If  we  want  them  to  do  that,  it  is  up 
to  the  Congress  to  pass  legislation  saying 
this  should  be  the  case.  If  we  wish  to 
give  them  the  power  to  create  standards, 
as  they  have  attempted  to  do  by  rule- 
making authority,  that  is  a  matter  for 
Congress  to  decide. 

We  are  the  people  who  have  been 
elected  by  the  people  of  this  country  to 
come  up  here  and  represent  them;  not 
some  people  who  are  appointed  and  who 
are  insulated  against  the  electorate.  I 
say  this  because  the  gentleman  must  re- 
member this  is  a  two-edged  sword.  One 
day  it  might  be  satisfactory,  but  the  next 
day  that  sword  may  swing  back  and  It 
win  not  be  so  satisfactory.  So.  unless 
we  are  going  to  keep  these  powers  within 
the  representative  powers  of  the  Con- 
gress, we  are  treading  on  very  danger- 
ous ground. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  It  Is  by  no  means  un- 
usual. Is  It.  for  Congress  to  give  regula- 
tory agencies  the  right  to  fix  rules  and 
regulations?  This  Is  customary;  Is  It 
not? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  It  Is  cus- 
tomary, but  If  the  gentleman  will  review 
the  source  of  the  rulemaking  powers,  he 
will  find  that  the  courts  have  confined 
this  to  the  explicit  grants  by  the  Con- 
gress. If  you  create  an  agency  and  say. 
"We  give  you  certain  powers  associated 
with  the  grant."  the  agency  is  confined 
to  those  specified  powers.  They  do  not 
have  broad  and  expansive  powers  Inso- 
far as  the  communications  Industry  is 
concerned  to  write  any  kind  of  a  law 


that  they  want  to  simply  by  giving  notice 
of  rulemaking  and  going  out  and  writing 
a  rule — if  you  are  going  to  permit  that, 
you  might  as  well  turn  the  whole  indus- 
try over  to  an  agency  or  a  bureau  or  a 
board  and  forget  about  Congress  having 
any  control  over  it. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  would  merely  state 
that  if  we  do  not  give  this  power.  It  will 
not  be  too  long  before  stations  will  be 
announcing.  "We  are  going  to  Interrupt 
this  commercial  message  for  a  brief  pro- 
gram." 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  If  the  genOe- 
man  feels  that  way.  I  think  It  would  be 
his  responsibility  as  a  duly  elected  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  Introduce  legislation 
and  let  the  people  be  heard  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  proper  manner,  by  testifying 
before  the  proper  committee. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  Do  I  understand  from 
the  colloquy  which  htis  just  taken  place 
and  the  committee  report  that  there  la 
no  intent  with  this  legislation  to  re- 
strict In  any  way  the  authority  of  the 
Commission,  or  its  duty  to  take  Into 
consideration  at  the  time  of  an  Initial 
application  for  a  broadcast  license  or  a 
renewal  thereof.  In  connection  with  the 
obligation  of  the  station  to  serve  the 
public  Interest.  Its  advertising  quantity 
and  quality? 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man is  exactly  right.  This  legislation 
was  not  Introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  to  encroach  upon  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. The  FCC  Is  a  creature  of  this  Con- 
gress and  whatever  powers  they  have  we 
have  given  to  them.  That  creature  was 
undertaking  to  encroach  upon  the  powers 
of  Congress,  which  were  never  granted 
to  them.  If  they  want  those  powers, 
let  them  build  a  case  and  come  to  the 
Congress  and  say.  "We  want  you  to  pass 
legislation."  But  when  these  agencies 
undertake  to  pass  legislation  under  the 
guise  of  rulemaking,  it  will  not  be  long 
until  there  is  no  need  for  Congress. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  If  this  bill  is  passed, 
the  Commission  will  still  have  the  power, 
the  obligation,  and  the  authority  to  take 
the  operating  situation  of  each  station 
Into  consideration? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  same 
identical  powers  they  have  had  since 
1927.  In  1932  the  Senate  went  into  this 
matter  and  they  asked  the  Radio  Com- 
mission at  that  time,  which  was  com- 
posed of  five  members,  if  they  had  the 
power  to  do  just  what  was  attempted 
to  he  done  here.  The  Radio  Commis- 
sion at  that  time  by  a  3-to-2  vote  said 
they  did  not  have  that  power  and  the 
only  way  the  power  could  be  granted 
them  would  be  by  legislation  of  the 
Congress.  Yet  we  come  along  and  even 
though  this  was  a  4-to-3  decision  to  Is- 
sue this  rulemaking  power  In  the  first 
Instance,  the  odd  thing  about  It  Is  that 
all  of  the  members  of  the  present  FCC— 
and  I  am  not  reflecting  on  them,  because 
they  are  men  trying  to  do  a  good  job — 
have  taken  the  position  that  they  had 
the  power  that  the  previous  Commission 
said  they  did  not  have. 
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Mr.  DUNCAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  once  again 

expired.  

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Short!. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  8316.  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Walter  Rogers 
of  Texas,  on  August  30.  1963;  which 
would  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  to  prohibit  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  from  making  cer- 
tain rules  and  regulations  relating  to 
the  length  or  frequency  of  broadcast  ad- 
vertisements. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  I  feel 
impelled   to   support   this   legislation — 
and  not  one  of  them  is  because  I  own 
an  Interest  In  any  part  of  the  broadcast- 
ing Industry — nor  does  anyone   in  my 
family.     I  point  this  out  because  late 
yesterday  afternoon  there  arrived  in  my 
office  a  letter  from  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Better  Radio  and  Television, 
whose  offices  are  at  882  Victoria  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles   5,  Calif.     The  letter  was 
signed  by  Mr.   Frank  Orme,  editor  of 
Better  Radio  and  Television.    The  sta- 
tionery indicates  that  the  association  Is 
a  tax-exempt,  nonprofit  California  cor- 
poration.    Attached  was  a  large  four- 
page  publication  entitled  "Better  Radio 
and      Television" — preview       edition — 
which  contained — In  my  opinion — quite 
a  few  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for  in- 
nuendos,  8is  well  as  some  misstatements. 
I  mention  this  publication — not  be- 
cause I  opp>ose  any   group  lobbying  in 
support    of — or    in    opposition    to — any 
legislation.     This  Is  a  privilege  of  all 
American  citizens  and  groups.   I  do  ques- 
tion their  methods,  however,  and  wonder 
If  their  tax-exempt  status  entitles  them 
to  smear  Members  of  Congress — by  in- 
nuendo— even  prior  to  votes  being  cast 
in   the  House  and  Senate.     I  Imagine 
most  Members  received  this  letter  and 
publication.    If  so,  they  are  aware  that 
on  the  front  page  it  has  listed  Senators 
and  Representatives  who  are  supposed 
to  have  financial  interests  In  radio  and 
television    stations.      They    note    that 
since,  "access  to  the  airways  Is  an  urgent 
need  of  candidates" — "the  door  is  open 
for  subtle  and  not-so-subtle  trading  In 
'favors.' "    They  state  there  Is  a  danger 
of  undue  Influence  on  broadcast  legis- 
lation by  Members  of  Congress  who  hold 
financial  interests  in  radio  and  TV  sta- 
tions.   They  also  state  that: 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  note  whether 
those  who  vote  against  the  Rogers  bill  will 
receive  the  same  treatment  bv  broadcasters 
In  their  communities  as  those  Members  who 
give  their  support  to  the  lobby. 

This  is  only  a  portion  of  the  rather 
wild — to  my  mind — statements  found  In 
this  preview  edition.  At  the  top  left 
hand  of  the  first  page,  it  states  that  this 
is  a  partial,  tentative  content  of  their 
spring  Issue — being  mailed  in  advance  In 
order  to  get  comments  and  guidance. 
It  states  that  In  Its  final  form,  this  Is- 
sue Is  to  be  distributed  throughout  the 
country  to  PTA's,  churches,  and  other 
citizen  groups. 


I  do  not  know  how  other  Members 
might   have   viewed    this   preview    edi- 
tion, but  I  viewed  It  as  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  intimidate  Members  of  Con- 
gress during  the  debate  on  H.R.  8316. 
It  deliberately  ignores  the  National  As- 
sociation  of    Broadcasters — NAB — Code 
to  which  responsible  broadcasters  try  to 
adhere.     Perhaps    this    is    because    the 
NAB  Code  is  an  attempt  by  the  broad- 
casting     industry     to     set     its     own 
guidelines  and  attempt  to  give  good  serv- 
ice to  the  public  and  community — while 
preserving  Its  comparative  freedom  as  a 
free  enterprise  Industry — Instead   of  a 
Government  agency  attempting  to  con- 
trol an  Industry  by  setting  goverrunental 
guidelines  and  attempting.  In  its  own 
way,  to  give  good  service  to  the  public 
and  community.    I  believe  both  the  NAB 
and  the  FCC  have  the  best  interests  of 
the  public  and  the  radio  and  television 
industry  at  heart.     However.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  feel  that  the  only  good 
rules  and  regulations  are  those  laid  down 
by  a  Government  agency.    When  are  we 
going  to  stop  and  realize  In  this  coun- 
try that  Federal  agencies  and  depart- 
ments are  run  by  human  beings,  subject 
to  the  same  errors  of  judgment  and  fail- 
ings as  the  private  citizen?    Why  should 
we  be  so  Intent  on  destroying  the  initia- 
tive and  sense  of  responsibility  of  our 
private  citizens?    We  all  know  there  are 
groups  in  this  country  who  believe  in,  and 
support  the  idea  of  pay  television— for 
example — instead  of  letting  the  broad- 
casting Industry  support  Itself  by  means 
of  sponsors  who  advertise  products.    If 
we  look  far  enough  behind  some  of  the 
pay  television  support.  It  might  well  be 
that  we  would  discover  a  few  people  con- 
nected with  It  were  interested  in  pro- 
moting other  means  of  advertising  chan- 
nels who  were  in  competition  with  the 
broadcasting  Industry. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  some  stations 
overcommerclalize  at  times.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  some  advertisements  are  too 
loud — or  of  poor  quality.  But  I  believe 
we  should  also  admit  that  the  broad- 
casting industry  is  about  as  well -policed 
as  it  is  possible  to  be.  and  probably  has 
a  larger  percentage  of  advertising  in 
good  taste  than  many  printed  publica- 
tions. 

Some  people  evidently  feel  they  cannot 
trust  the  taste  of  the  general  public. 
They  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  If  a 
commercial  is  too  long,  too  loud,  or 
poor  in  quality — the  private  citizen  has 
a  simple  remedy  at  hand.  He  can  turn 
off  the  television  set,  turn  off  the  radio,  or 
switch  to  another  channel  or  station. 
And  believe  me,  this  is  done;  and  when  it 
happens  often  enough,  the  message  gets 
through  very  quickly  to  the  sponsor  In 
the  most  effective  way — through  his  vol- 
ume of  sales.  This  Is  what  we  term  free, 
competitive  enterprise. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  PCC  might 
be  chafing  unduly  under  the  proper  re- 
striction placed  upon  its  authority  by  the 
original  Radio  Act  of  1927.  which  set 
up  the  Federal  Radio  Conunission.  This 
has  now  developed  Into  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  established  by 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  In 
reading  the  section  devoted  to  the  duties, 
responslblUUes,  and  legal  authority  for 
the  FCC  in  our  U5.  Government  Orga- 


nizational Manual   for   1963-64.   I  find 
the  phrase : 

The  act  provides  that  the  Commission  shall 
have  no  power  of  censorship  over  radio  com- 
munications. 

It  did  not  specify  communications  for 
entertainment  or  education  as  opposed  to 
communications  for  advertising  purposes. 
It  might  come  as  a  surprise  to  some  peo- 
ple that  a  good  many  of  the  advertise- 
ments over  radio  and  television  are  down- 
right entertaining.  Some  of  them  could 
be  termed  "educational."  More  often, 
they  are  of  real  service  to  the  public  and 
in  many  areas  they  are  definitely  needed. 
This  would  hold  true  in  North  Dakota, 
which  Is  largely  a  rural  State. 

In  another  section  of  the  manual,  I  find 
the  following  statements: 

The  standard  governing  the  granting  of  li- 
censes is  "public  interest,  convenience,  or 
necessity."  If,  after  notice  and  considera- 
tion of  all  objections,  the  Commission  is 
able  to  determine  from  an  examination  of 
an  application  that  public  Interest,  conven- 
ience, or  necessity  would  be  served  by  a 
grant  thereof.  It  Is  required  to  grant  such 
an  application.  If  It  cannot  so  determine.  If 
must  afford  the  applicant  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard. 

The  manual  closes  Its  description  of  the 
duties  of  the  FCC  with  the  words  "Ap.- 
proved,  E.  WUliam  Henry,  Chairman."  I 
therefore  assume  that  Chairman  Henry 
read  carefully  what  he  was  approving  and 
understood  the  intent  of  Congress  and 
that  it  was  opposed  to  any  form  of  cen- 
sorship. 

Censorship,     according     to     Webster.  - 
means:  "The  office,  or  power,  of  a  cen- 
sor."   It  also  means,  "The  actions  of  a 
censor." 

Those  definitions  seem  clear  enough  to 
me  to  satisfy  anyone. 

The  FCC.  In  opposing  this  legislation 
we  are  considering  today — and  as  their 
legal  authority  for  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed standards  In  FCC  docket  15083— 
and,  we  assume,  also  FCC  docket  13961— 
cited  sections  4(i),  303,  and  307(a)  of 
the  Communications  Act,  as  amended. 

Section 4(1)  states: 

The  Commission  may  perform  any  and  all 
acts,  make  such  rules  and  regulations,  and 
issue  such  orders,  "not  Inconsistent  with  this 
act."  as  may  be  necessary  In  the  execution 
of  Its  functions. 

Section  307(a)  states: 

The  Commission.  If  public  convenience. 
Interest,  or  necessity  will  be  served  thereby, 
"subject  to  the  limitations  of  this  act."  shall 
grant  to  any  applicant  therefor  a  station 
license  provided  for  by  this  act. 

Later  the  FCC  amended  this  by  filing 
a  memorandum  on  Its  legal  authority 
which  Indicated  that  section  303  (b), 
(g) ,  and  (r)  were  really  relevant  to  back 
up  their  proposals  In  FCC  docket  15083. 
I  win  not  quote  these  sections  since  time 
and  space  are  limited,  but  I  wonder  what 
the  FCC  thought  Congress  meant  when 
they  inserted  the  phrases  "not  incon- 
sistent with  this  act"  and  "subject  to  the 
llmitaUons  of  this  act"?  I  think  It  re- 
fers to  the  fear  of  "censorship."  And  I 
hope  no  one  here  is  naive  enough  to 
doubt  that  "censorship"  Is  the  ever- 
present  danger  even  In  this  "land  of 
the  brave  and  the  free"  If  the  door  Is 
left  open  wide  enough  and  long  enough. 
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Human  nature  is  still  the  same  the  world 
over.  Censorship  has  been  exercised  in 
many  countries.  It  Is  repugnant  to  the 
American  citizen's  way  of  thinking  if  he 
realizes  it  is  being  exercised. 

I  agree  with  the  report  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee when  it  states  that  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  does  not  grant  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
any  specific  authority  pursuant  to  any 
explicit  statutory  provisions — nor  does  it 
bestow  upon  the  Commission  any 
"broad  "  or  "expansive"  powers  claimed 
by  it  which  would  authorize  it  to  pre- 
scribe by  rule  standards  to  govern  the 
length  or  frequency  of  commercials. 

If  you  ask:   "Why  is  this  legislation. 
H.R.  8316.  necessary? "—let  me  remind 
you  that  it  is  only  a  step  from  setting  up 
standards  governing  commercials  to  set- 
ting up  standards  governing  editorials. 
and  standards  governing  other  broad- 
cast material.    Power  feeds  upon  power. 
I  also  suggest  that  you  read  through 
FCC  docket  15083.    Then  read  through 
FCC  docket   13961.     FCC  docket   13961 
is  to  be  used  In  lieu  of  the  powers  re- 
quested in  FCC  docket  15083.     It  con- 
cerns the   reporting   required   to   check 
practices  of  the  broadcasters  on  a  "case- 
by-case"  basis.    Then  the  FCC  intends  to 
use  the  material  gained  from  this  ap- 
proach to  push  once  more  for  control  of 
the  length  or  frequency  of  commercials. 
Not  only  are  the  forms  attached  to  FCC 
docket    13961 — three   notices    to   date — 
extremely  broad  and  extensive,  but  you 
will  find  in  the  third  notice  that  the 
broadcaster  Is  required  to  list  other  AM 
and  PM  stations  which  he  considers  as 
competing  with  him  generally  for  audi- 
ence or  for  particular  segments  of  the 
audience.    He  must  describe  in  general 
terms  the  programing  of  these  competing 
stations.    He  must  show  significant  re- 
spects, if  any  in  which  his  programing 
differs  from  his  competitors.    He  must 
show  further  that  if  his  application  is 
for  an  FM  station,  does  the  programing 
duplicate  that  of  any  AM  station.     If  his 
answer  is  yes — he  is  reauired  to  identify 
the  AM  station  by  call  letters  and  loca- 
tion, describe  its  relation  to  the  FM  sta- 
tion, and  state  the  number  of  hours  each 
day  that  are  duplicated. 

In  other  words,  if  the  unfortunate 
broadcaster  does  fill  out  all  the  volu- 
minous forms,  it  is  not  enough  to  give 
information  on  what  he  or  his  station 
does,  he  must  also  police  his  competitors. 
Just  how  ridiculous  can  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  a  government  agency  become? 
He  is  going  to  be  a  pretty  busy  person 
trying  to  even  fill  the  forms  out  in  the 
first  place.  But  this  is  not  all.  On  the 
forms  there  is  placed  the  notation  citing 
the  penalty  as  United  States  Code,  title 
18.  section  1001.  which  means  that  if  he 
does  not  answer  all  the  questions  prop- 
erly, he  can  be  fined  $10,000  or  Impris- 
oned 5  years,  or  both. 

The  FCC  further  lists  as  a  requirement 
that^ 

Sufficient  records  shall  be  kept  on  file  at 
the  station,  open  for  Inspection  by  the  Com- 
mission, for  a  period  of  3  years  from  the 
date  of  flllng  this  statement,  unless  ordered 
to  be  kept  longe-  by  the  Commission  to  sup- 
port   the   representations    In    this    narrative 


statement.     These  records  should  not  be  sub- 
mitted with  this  statement. 

Not  only  will  the  broadcasters  have  to 
set  aside  a  complete  file  room  for  these 
office  records,  but  they  will  be  in  constant 
danger  of  having  to  add  additional  rooms 
should  the  FCC  summarily  decide  they 
should  keep  records  longer  than  the  3 
years. 

Equally  obvious  is  the  fact  that  the 
FCC  would  be  forced  to  enlarge  its  own 
staff  if  they  intend  going  around  to  each 
radio  and  television  station  to  examine 
an  accumulation  of  three  to  an  unde- 
termined amount  of  years  records  to 
satisfy  their  requirements.  Actually,  it 
would  save  the  FCC  time  and  expense  if 
they  did  require  the  broadcaster  to  send 
in  his  proof  along  with  his  statement — 
and  I  carmot  help  but  remark  that  it 
would  serve  the  Commission  right  if  the 
broadcasters  did  this. 

Even  more  obvious — the  broadcasters 
would  be  taken  out  of  the  class  of  "free 
competition"  since  no  man  would  be  able 
to  even  think  of  entering  that  industry 
with  a  goodly  amount  of  capital.  And 
thus  one  more  segment  of  our  free  enter- 
prise in  this  country  would  be  gone  with 
the  wind  of  governmental  regulation. 

I  point  out  these  things,  Mr.  Chairman, 
so  the  Members  voting  on  this  legislation 
today  will  realize  it  is  necessary  to  enact 
some  sort  of  bill  to  curb  the  sudden  appe- 
tite on  the  part  of  some  FCC  members  to 
saddle  our  broadcasting  industry  with 
onerous  and  unnecessary  rules  and  reg- 
ulations not  only  as  to  length  and  fre- 
quency of   commercial   advertising   but 
whatever  else  might  come  to  their  minds. 
Government  is  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.    If  every  regulatory  commission 
decides  to  override  restrictions  placed 
upon  their  authority  by  the  Congress  in 
the  fashion  attempted  by  the  FCC.  we 
will  soon  have  a  duplication  of  what  has 
happened   in   the   Agriculture    Depart- 
ment.      Eventually     the     "tongue-in- 
cheek"  legislation  proposed  by   one  of 
our  House   Members  as  a  joke,  which 
provided  that  the  personnel  of  the  Agri- 
culture Department  should  be  limited  to 
not  more  than  one  employee  per  every 
farmer  in  the  United  States,  will  become 
a  grim  necessity  as  far  as  our  regulatory 
commission's  are  concerned. 

I  would  like  to  go  back  now  to  the 
"preview  edition"  of  Better  Radio  and 
Television  which  I  discussed  in  my  open- 
ing remarks.  Evidently  the  publishers 
were  unhappy  because  the  general  pub- 
lic—while admitting  that  some  com- 
mercials were  too  frequent  or  objection- 
able— still  did  not  feel  the  FCC  should 
make  rules  and  regulations  to  control 
the  advertising  practices  of  the  broad- 
casting Industry.  In  headlines,  this  edi- 
tion asked:  "Is  broadcasting  a  'free  en- 
terprise'?" 

In  the  article  it  attempted  to  answer 
this  question  by  declaring: 

Obviously  there  is  not  sufficient  public 
understanding  of  the  distinction  between 
the  specially  licensed  and  neceasarUy  mo- 
nopolistic contracU  that  the  Government 
extends  to  a  broadcasting  station  and  the 
normal  working  of  our  competitive  free  en- 
terprise system. 

The  publishers  evidently  did  not  real- 
ize that  In  two  decisions  the  Supreme 


Court  of  the  United  States  clearly  stated 
that  the  Communications  Act  recognized 
the  field  of  broadcasting  to  be  one  of 
•free  competition." 

Further,  in  attempting  to  educate  the 
public — they  neglected  to  educate  them- 
selves. They  did  not  seem  to  know  that 
the  definition  of  "free  enterprise"  In 
Webster's  dictionary  shows  it  to  mean: 
"freedom  of  private  business  to  organize 
for  profit  in  a  competitive  system  with- 
out interference  by  Grovernment  beyond 
regulations  necessary  for  keeping  the 
national  economy  in  balance." 

Webster  further  pointed  out  the  fine 
distinction  between  the  synonyms  "free," 
"independent,"  "sovereign,"  and  "au- 
tonomous." by  stating: 

Free  stresses  the  absence  of  external  com- 
pulsion or  determination  rather  than  the 
absence  of  all  restraint. 

Therefore.  I  suggest  that  when  the 
National  Association  for  Better  Radio 
and  Television  lobbies  by  means  of  their 
tax-exempt,  nonprofit  corporation  pub- 
lication against  the  Rogers  bill,  or  sim- 
ilar legislation,  they  should  first  of  all 
refrain  from  attempting  to  smear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  by  inference  even  prior 
to  a  vote  on  legislation;  and  second, 
they  should  study  their  dictionary  be- 
fore attempting  to  educate  the  public  as 
to  the  fine  point  of  difference  l)etween  a 
"free  enterprise"  and  one  controlled 
partially  by  a  regulatory  commission. 

I  was  glad  to  note  Commissioner  Rosel 
H.  Hyde's  dissent  when  considering  FCC 
docket  15083,  when  he  stated: 

This  effort  Is  likely  to  place  an  enormous 
policing  duty  uj)on  the  Conunlsslon  which 
could  give  more  adverse  results  than  bene- 
fits. I  believe  the  proposal  Is  Inconsistent 
with  the  statutory  concept  of  broadcasting 
as  a  competitive   private  enterprise  system. 

Commissioner  Robert  T.  Bartley  of  the 
FCC  also  dissented  eloquently,  thus: 

I  dissent  to  the  Issuance  of  this  "pro- 
posed rulemaking."  I  view  it  as  an  irritating 
act  of  futility.  It  is  Inconceivable  to  me 
that,  when  the  responses  are  considered,  the 
Commission  would  adopt  such  a  rule.  I  base 
this  prediction  on  the  knowledge  of  broad- 
casting which  the  Commission  already  has. 

Commissioner  Bartley  also  pointed  out 
that  incorporating  the  NAB  Code  provi- 
sions on  commercial  time  in  FCC  rules 
would  be  an  improper  delegation  of  FCC 
responsibility  for  continuous  surveillance 
of  the  public  interest.  He  felt  such  a 
rule  would  have  a  tendency  to  freeze 
the  NAB  Code  provisions  and  preclude 
improvement.  He  feared  a  general  low- 
ering of  commercial -time  standards 
could  result  from  the  stations  hiding 
behind  the  skirts  of  recognized  maximum 
quantity  and  disregarding  acceptable 
quality. 

It  occurs  to  me  this  could  be  termed 
gearing  ourselves  to  mediocrity  instead 
of  making  use  of  our  native  American 
ability  to  advance  to  outstanding  per- 
formance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  fellow  Members, 
if  the  FCC  should  be  successful  in  its 
attempts  to  impose  rules,  regulations, 
and  standards  as  to  time,  length,  or  fre- 
quency of  commercials  and  advertising — 
ratlier  than  leaving  this  to  the  merciless 
judgment  of  the  general  public — we  will 


end  by  having  to  subsidize  tlie  broad- 
casting industry  to  keep  it  from  folding 
In  bankruptcy  all  over  the  country,  just 
as  we  have  had  to  do  in  some  other  in- 
dustries when  the  Federal  Government 
moved  in  with  endless  controls. 

I  urge  you  all  to  vote  for  H.R.  8316. 
This  might  well  be  the  "finger  in  the 
dike "  which  could  stop  the  flood  of  de- 
struction in  our  broadcasting  industry. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Foreman]. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for 
yielding.  I  commend  my  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Rogers],  for  the  fine  presentation  he  has 
just  made,  as  chairman  of  his  subcom- 
mittee, in  support  of  this  legislation,  the 
bill.  H.R.  8316.  to  amend  the  Conununi- 
cations  Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  from 
making  cerUin  rules  relating  to  the 
length  or  frequency  of  broadcast  adver- 
tisements. 

I  support  this  bill  and  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  accept  the  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation.  We  cannot 
and  should  not  permit  a  Federal  agency 
the  dictatorial  power  of  regulation  of 
economic  freedom  in  such  a  free  enter- 
prise, competitive  industry  sis  the  broad- 
casting field. 

In  my  opinion,  the  best  regulatory  de- 
vice over  excessive  radio  advertising  is 
the  radio  dial  itself.  I  believe  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  intelligent  enough  to 
know  how  to  use  this  regulatory  device 
to  prohibit  undue,  unnecessary,  and  ex- 
cessive advertising.  This  is  the  simple, 
competitive  free  enterprise  rule — if  a 
station  commences  an  excessive  amount 
of  advertising,  then  the  listeners  can, 
and  will,  switch  the  dial  to  a  more  favor- 
able station  with  less  advertising.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  FV>reign  Commerce  for  bringing 
forth  this  bill.  H.R.  8316.  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Broy- 

HILLl. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation  and  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee  [Mr. 
Rogers]  and  the  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
[Mr.  Harris]  for  the  careful  and  objec- 
tive consideration  that  has  been  given 
this  measure  in  the  committee.  I  have 
Joined  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Rogers]  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill  and  I 
feel  strongly  that  it  should  be  passed  by 
the  House  today. 

Let  me  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  this 
measure  has  not  been  rushed  to  the  floor 
without  great  care  having  been  given  to 
it.  We  held  lengthy  hearings  that  pro- 
vided the  FCC  and  the  broadcast  Indus- 
try ample  opportunity  to  speak  their 
minds.  Frankly,  I  feel  that  this  bill  is 
not  a  minor  matter.  It  is  not  just  some- 
thing that  affects  the  Nation's  broad- 
casters. At  the  heart  of  it  lies  the  prin- 
ciple of  how  far  the  powers  of  a  Federal 
regulatory  agency  should  go  in  a  free  en- 


terprise economy,  and  also  a  definition 
of  where  the  public  interest  lies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  up  untU  May  17,  1963. 
the  relationship  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  broadcasting  In- 
dustry on  the  subject  of  economic  regu- 
lation was  thought  to  be  fairly  certain. 
That  relationship  simply  called  for  no 
direct  economic  regulation  whatever. 
The  financial  activities  of  broadcasters 
were  governed  only  by  the  laws  of  the 
marketplace,  and  Congress  was  satisfied 
that  the  FCC  understood  that  this  was 
what  was  intended.  On  May  17,  how- 
ever, the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission announced  that  it  planned  to  Is- 
sue a  set  of  rules  which  would  govern 
the  number  and  frequency  of  broadcast 
commercials. 

Your  committee,  realizing  that  regula- 
tion of  broadcast  commercials,  in  the 
manner  contemplated  by  the  proposed 
rules,  would  result  in  economic  regula- 
tion of  the  entire  broadcasting  industry. 
has  taken  action  to  insure  that  Congress, 
and  not  a  regulatory  agency,  would 
make  the  Important  decision  of  whether 
or  not  such  regulation  Is  to  be  permitted. 
So,  while  the  stated  purposes  of  this  leg- 
islation is  to  clarify  congressional  policy 
on  commercial  announcements,  its  larger 
and  more  essential  purpose  is  to  give 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  decide  once 
more  whether  American  broadcasting  Is 
going  to  remain  free  of  economic  regula- 
tion, or  whether  it  Is  to  be  treated  as  a 
public  utility. 

Congressional  responsibility  for  mak- 
ing this  decision  now  is  required  both  by 
the  current  attitude  of  the  FCC.  and  by 
the  importance  of  this  matter  to  broad- 
casters and  to  the  public.  The  Commis- 
sioners are  unanimously  of  the  opinion 
that  they  have  the  authority  to  regulate 
commercial  announcements,  and  would 
probably  have  a  set  of  niles  in  effect  to- 
day had  It  not  been  for  the  action  al- 
ready taken  by  your  committee.  The 
effect  of  these  rules  would  have  been  to 
impose  economic  regulation  upon  the 
broadcasting  industry  and  the  public 
without  congressional  assent. 

The  impossibility  of  regulating  com- 
mercial announcements  without  eco- 
nomic regulation  of  the  entire  broad- 
casting industry  was  brought  out  during 
the  committee  hearings.  The  Conunls- 
slon, In  an  effort  to  arrive  at  a  set  of 
rules,  started  with  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters  Codes  of  Good 
Practice.  Soon,  however,  It  was  forced 
to  admit  that  special  arrangements 
would  have  to  be  made  for  stations  that 
could  not  financially  withstand  the  loss 
of  advertising  caused  by  complying  with 
the  new  rules.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
different  rules  would  have  to  be  made 
for  stations  serving  sparsely  populated 
areas,  staclons  broadcasting  during  the 
daytime  only,  stations  serving  one  mar- 
ket rather  than  another,  stations  serv- 
ing communities  with  seasonal  econ- 
omies, and  even  different  rules  for 
different  days  in  the  week. 

So  it  became  increasingly  clear  as  the 
hearings  progressed  that  no  set  of  rules 
could  apply  equally  to  all  competitors 
and  that  financial  considerations  would 
be  paramount  in  making  adjustments. 
In  order  to  make  the  rules  apply  fairly. 


ultimately  the  FCC  would  have  to  decide 
how  many  conunerclal  announcements 
each  station  would  need  In  order  to  re- 
tom  a  reasonable  profit.  The  number 
of  annoimcements  needed  would  depend 
directly  upon  the  price  each  one  could 
be  sold  for,  and  the  price.  In  turn,  would 
depend  not  only  upon  the  market  served, 
but  also  upon  how  much  competition 
existed  with  other  stations.  The;,  FCC 
would  have  to  decide  which  station  Is 
entitled  to  which  share  of  which  msu-ket 
in  order  to  make  a  certain  percentage 
of  profit.  It  might  even  have  to  decide 
whether  a  station  Is  properly  managed, 
for  otherwise  the  FCC  would  subsidize 
Inefficiency  by  allowing  poorly  managed 
stations  additional  time  for  ads. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  economic  regu- 
lation of  the  broadcasting  Industry,  an 
activity  which  has  never  been  attempted 
before,  and  which  was  thought  to  be 
expressly  prohibited  by  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934.  When  Congress,  In 
title  II  of  this  act.  undertook  to  regulate 
the  telegraph  and  other  interstate  com- 
munications systems,  it  expressly  defined 
the  Instrumentalities  thus  regulated  to 
be  "common  carriers."  In  section  3(h) 
of  title  I.  however.  Congress  said  spe- 
cifically that  "a  person  engaged  In  radio 
broadcasting  shall  not.  Insofar  as  such 
person  is  so  engaged,  be  deemed  a  com- 
mon carrier."  So  Congress,  in  my  opin- 
ion, has  gone  to  great  lengths  to  insure 
that  broadcasting  would  not  fall  under 
the  economic  concepts  of  regulation  that 
are  common  to  public  utilities.  Con- 
gress reason  for  doing  this  was  founded 
upon  the  knowledge  that  such  regulation 
Is  basically  Inconsistent  with  the  devel- 
opment of  a  healthy  broadcasting  Indus- 
try in  a  free  enterprise  economy. 

The  soundness  of  Congress  decision 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  American  broadcasting 
industry  to  its  present  size,  and  also  by 
the  public's  satisfaction  in  the  service  it 
is  receiving.  The  comprehensive  cover- 
age of  tragic  occurrences  of  November 
22  is  one  of  the  most  recent  examples 
of  the  fine  public  service  broadcasting 
has  been  able  to  provide. 

Commercial  announcements  were  in- 
stantly and  completely  suspended  during 
that  period,  and  without  any  need  for 
consultation  of  Government  regulations. 
If  a  rigid  set  of  rules  had  been  in  effect, 
it  would  probably  now  be  necessary  to 
determine  by  administrative  hearing 
whether  the  networks  should  be  allowed 
increased  ad  time  in  order  to  recoup  their 
losses. 

Another  indication  of  public  satisfac- 
tion with  free  enterprise  brosidcastlng 
can  be  found,  strangely  enough,  in  the 
FCC's  own  Justification  for  attempting 
to  make  these  rules  In  the  first  place. 
In  its  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking, 
the  FCC  stated  that  It  received  2,500 
complaints  during  fiscal  year  1962,  and 
that  875  of  these  dealt  with  the  length, 
amount,  and  frequency  of  commer- 
cial announcements.  However  it  was 
pointed  out  in  the  hearings,  that  since 
there  are  more  than  5.000  commercial 
radio  and  TV  stations  in  America 
broadcasting  every  day,  that  875  com- 
plaints is  really  an  indication  that  the 
public  is  satisfied.    Eight  hundred  and 
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seventy-flve  complaints  amounts  to  less 
than  one  complaint  per  year  for  every 
five  stations  that  are  broadcasting  an 
average  of  12  or  more  hours  per  day. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  all  realize 
that  we  must  pay  for  what  we  get.  I 
would  only  suggest  here  that  perhaps  this 
principle  extends  to  listening  to  the  radio 
and  watching  television,  as  well  as  to 
other  things.  For  only  the  price  of  a 
receiving  set.  America's  listener  is  pro- 
vided with  better  news  and  entertain- 
ment than  in  any  nation  in  the  world. 
This  has  all  come  about  because  the 
Congress  has  permitted  the  listener  him- 
self to  determine  the  kind  of  program- 
ing he  prefers.  Before  we  alter  a  policy 
that  has  been  so  eminently  successful.  I 
believe  we  should  have  more  justifica- 
tion for  doing  so  than  has  thus  far  been 
presented. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hemphill  1. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  this  bill  was  originally  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  I  attended  some  of 
the  meetings  even  though  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  particular  subcommittee. 
I  have  long  felt  that  the  use  of  the 
spectrum  of  radio  and  television  broad- 
casting was  something  that  every  person 
in  the  Nation  had  an  interest  in.  I  do 
not  have  the  technical  knowledge  to 
explain  the  reasoning,  but  all  of  us  on 
the  committee  know  there  are  just  so 
many  charmels  available  for  television 
and  just  so  many  available  to  radio.  It 
is  essential  that  the  use  of  these  channels 
be  in  the  public  interest. 

Along  with  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee I  signed  the  minority  report.  I 
felt  that  the  points  made  in  the  minority 
report  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  and  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  people.  I  feel  that  the 
Congress  has  delegated  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  certain 
administrative  responsibilities  in  the 
field  of  communications  and  it  was  my 
hope  that  the  rulemaking  practice  which 
had  been  adopted  and  which  was  under- 
way by  the  FCC  could  be  completed  be- 
fore we  had  any  legislation. 

The  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters had  indicated  they  were  happy 
to  appear  before  the  Commission  and 
to  impress  the  Commission  with  the  code 
of  ethics  which  that  organization  uses 
to  police  its  own  industry.  Along  with 
other  Ynembers  I  had  hoped  that  the 
hearings  could  be  completed  and  that  the 
Commission  could  make  a  finding  and  let 
the  Congress,  as  well  as  the  Nation,  know 
of  the  policy  of  the  Commission. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  debating  legis- 
lation which  sets  a  policy.  This  policy 
emphatically  states  that  if  this  bill  is 
enacted  neither  the  Congress,  nor  the 
FCC.  shall  police  the  number  or  the 
amount  of  commercials  in  the  communi- 
cations industry.  The  industry  on  the 
other  hand  has  emphatically  seated  it  is 
able  to  keep  its  own  house,  smd  I  shall 
vote  for  the  legislation  because  of  my 
faith  in  the  Industry.  We  all  recognize 
that  the  radio  and  TV  broadcasters  are 
an  essential  part  of  our  private  enter- 


prise system,  and  that  with  the  overhead 
in  expenses  the  only  way  they  can  make 
any  money  is  through  commercial  adver- 
tising. We  all  want  to  make  a  profit  and 
a  reasonable  return  on  investments,  and 
this  legislation  assures  them  the  right 
and  the  privilege. 

Many  of  my  friends  In  the  industry, 
and  especially  those  in  whom  I  have 
great  confidence,  have  assured  me  that 
this  legislation  will  result  in  the  freedom 
from  regulation  which  the  various 
broadcasters  will  use  carefully  and  that 
the  public  will  be  well  served.  I  salute 
this  determination  and  purpose  and  I 
shall  vote  for  the  legislation  as  a  symbol 
of  my  confidence  in  the  broadcasting 
industry. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  ShriverI. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
over  30  years  we  have  witnessed  a  grad- 
ual delegation  by  Congress  of  more  and 
more  power  and  authority  to  various 
Federal  regulating  agencies  and  bureaus. 
Today  Congress  must  be  on  guard  to  pre- 
vent unnecessary  controls  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  we  will  lose  many  of  the 
freedoms  which  we  cherish. 

I  support  H.R.  8316  because  it  repre- 
sents a  necessary  step  in  a  declaration 
of  freedom  for  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions to  operate  In  the  spirit  of  our  Amer- 
ican free  enterprise  system.  This  legis- 
lation provides  that  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  does  not  have 
the  power,  by  rule,  to  prescribe  stand- 
ards with  respect  to  the  length  or  fre- 
quency of  commercials  which  may  be 
broadcast  by  all  or  any  class  of  stations 
in  the  broadcast  service. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Communications 
and  Power  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  and  its  able 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Rogers  I .  are  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  the  thorough  hearings  which 
were  conducted  and  the  careful  consid- 
eration which  has  been  given  in  recent 
months  to  this  important  problem. 

The  problem  of  overcommercialization 
by  broadcast  media  can  be  met  without 
Federal  control  or  Federal  regulation. 
First,  the  average  radio  listener  or  tele- 
vision viewer  should  be  able  to  judge  for 
himself  when  a  station  overloads  its  pro- 
graming with  frequent  or  annoying  com- 
mercials. The  public,  in  such  cases,  can 
exercise  its  best  judgment  by  merely 
turning  the  dial  or  tuner  to  another  sta- 
tion. 

Second,  the  industry  itself  has  made 
important  strides  in  self-regulation. 
Most  stations  abide  by  the  code  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
which  was  to  serve  as  the  guideline  of 
the  FCC  in  its  proposed  rule  on  com- 
mercialization. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  record 
of  broadcasters  in  my  own  State  of  Kan- 
sas, and  I  believe  their  record  is  deserv- 
ing of  the  attention  and  commendation 
of  the  House  in  its  consideration  of  this 
legislation.  Today.  Kansas  has  a  higher 
percentage  of  radio  stations  subscribing 
to  the  NAB  codes  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Nation.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  47   of  the  68  AM-FM  stations  In 


Kansas,  or  69  percent,  just  about  double 
the  national  average,  subscribe  to  and 
follow  this  voluntary  code.  Ten  of  the 
eleven  television  stations  in  Kansas  sub- 
scribe to  the  television  code. 

Mr.  Chairman,  virtually  all  stations  In 
Kansas,  code  and  noncode,  currently  ad- 
here to  standards  as  strict  or  stricter 
than  the  rule  proposed  by  the  FCC. 
There  Is  no  need  for  such  rules  as  far  as 
the  broadC£isters  of  Kansas  are  con- 
cerned. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  place  a  stop- 
watch over  the  heads  of  the  broadcast 
Industry  and  threaten  the  wonderful 
record  of  public  service  which  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  free  enterprise 
philosophy  under  which  it  now  operates. 

There  is  not  an  organization  or  insti- 
tution in  any  community,  whether  it  is 
the  Red  Cross,  the  Cancer  Society,  the 
United  Fund,  community  theater,  sym- 
phony society,  public  and  parochial 
schools,  universities,  civil  defense,  or 
even  the  Federal  Grovernment,  which 
can  carry  out  their  responsibilities  with- 
out submitting  stories  to  the  community 
newspapers  and  requests  for  free  public 
service  spot  announcements  to  the  local 
radio  and  television  stations. 

We  rely  heavily  upon  radio  and  tele- 
vision for  the  many  informational  serv- 
ices which  are  rendered  in  the  public 
interest.  Broadcasters,  in  turn,  must 
rely  upon  advertising  revenues  to  im- 
prove and  provide  quality  programing 
and  render  public  service. 

Freedom  of  the  press  and  radio  and 
television  remains  one  of  the  great 
strengths  of  our  Republic.  It  would  be 
a  damaging  blow  to  surrender  any  por- 
tion of  that  freedom.  The  passage  of 
this  legislation  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
prevent  the  broadcasting  industry  from 
eventually  becoming  a  completely  reg- 
ulated public  utility. 

Mr.  BE2^NETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  (Mr.  BrotzmanI. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8316.  a  most  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation.  I  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Rogers],  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Harris),  and  the  committee  for 
bringing  it  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for 
debate. 

The  bill  is  important  because  it  goes 
directly  to  the  principle  of  whether  you. 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
will  govern  as  charged  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  conversely.  If  you  will  default 
in  favor  of  a  regulatory  agency. 

The  issue  is  sharp.  In  my  opinion 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  does  not 
grant  authority  to  the  FCC  to  prescribe 
by  rule  standards  to  govern  the  length 
or  frequency  of  commercials  in  broad- 
casting. The  regulatory  scheme  regard- 
ing broadcasting,  as  enunciated  hereto- 
fore by  the  Congress  smd  on  several  occa- 
sions by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  has 
clearly  been  one  of  "free  competition" 
and  as  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  said  in 
the  NBC  case  "does  not  essay  to  regulate 
the  business  of  the  licensee."  In  short, 
day-to-day  responsibility  rests  with  the 
broadcaster.  To  correctly  discharge  this 
responsibility  he  must  meet  the  needs  of 
the  community  he  serves.    The  day  of 
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reckoning  comes  at  renewal  time  when 
the  FCC  does  have  the  right  to  determine 
on  an  overall  basis  if  the  broadcaster 
has  discharged  his  trust  by  serving  the 
public  interest.  The  regulatory  pattern 
does  not  contemplate  over-the-shoulder. 
under-the-rug.  around-the-clock  sur- 
veillance and  superintendence. 

The  Commissioners  who  testified  before 
the  committee,  six  out  of  seven,  main- 
tain that  they  do  have  authority  to  make 
a  rule  governing  the  length  and  fre- 
quency of  commercials,  even  though  they 
did  not  choose  to  exercise  the  power  in 
docket  No.  15083. 

So.  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  the  issue  Is 
crystal  clear— Is  the  Congress  going  to 
govern,  or.  is  the  regulatory  scheme 
enunciated  by  the  Congress  going  to  be 
altered  by  a  Commission  ruling? 

We  have  just  closed  the  door  on  the  1st 
session  of  the  88th  Congress.  Actually, 
it  was  a  swinging  door  because  we  were 
virtually  returning  as  we  were  leaving. 
You  all  well  remember  that  a  new  indoor 
sport  came  into  favor  after  the  first  ses- 
sion which  was  "lampooning"  the  con- 
gressional institution.  Many  of  the  so- 
called  experts  advocated  changes  which 
obviously  would  make  the  legislative 
branch  weaker. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
legislative  branch  of  Government  should 
be  the  highest  paid  a  cappella  choir  in 
the  world.  Certainly  I  favor  change  too, 
but  those  I  advocate  would  be  designed 
to  make  the  legislative  branch  stronger, 
more  responsible  and  more  responsive  to 
the  people,  more  dynamic  to  match  the 
spirit  and  challenges  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live — not  changes  to  make  it  weaker. 
For  example.  Congress  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  controlling  the  purse  strings  of 
the  Nation.  Yet  over  a  period  of  years, 
this  Institution  has  relinquished  this 
power  through  the  technique  of  back- 
door spending,  becoming  an  after-the- 
fact  accessory  to  the  appropriation  proc- 
ess instead  of  the  author  of  It.  I  have 
been  pleased  to  note  Increasing  resist- 
ance to  congressional  abdication  of  Its 
responsibilities  to  the  right  hip  pocket  of 
the  country's  taxpayers. 

Another  area  that  requires  our  atten- 
tion Is  relinquishment  of  control  to  the 
so-called  independent  regulatory  agen- 
cies. There  are  several  schools  of 
thought  concerning  the  Interpretation 
of  the  word  "Independent."  Regardless 
of  the  Interpretation  of  the  word  this 
fact  is  obvious.  These  agencies  were  not 
designed  to  be  a  fourth  branch  of  gov- 
ernment. They  were  not  created  to  be 
coequals  with  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial.  They  were  not  devised  to 
be  the  headless  horseman  of  government, 
riding  unbridled  and  unreined  down  a 
path  of  independent  action,  disregard- 
ing the  policy  dictates  of  Congress, 

In  our  Government,  the  ultimate  pow- 
er rests  In  the  people.  Therefore,  the 
people  must  have  the  right  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  the  laws  of  the  legislatures,  the 
actions  of  the  legislators.  And  they  do. 
In  a  few  months.  Congressmen  from  435 
congressional  districts  In  the  United 
States  win  be  going  to  the  people.  They 
will  be  saying:  "This  is  my  record.  This 
is  my  political  philosophy  as  translated 
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into  specific  votes  on  specific  Issues.    I 
hope  you  approve." 

And  the  people  will  make  that  choice. 
With  the  ballot  in  hand,  with  the  record 
in  mind,  with  the  hectic  but  orderly  pro- 
cedure of  election  in  sight,  they  will  pass 
judgment  on  our  records  and  become  a 
part  of  the  collective  helmsman  who 
steers  the  course  of  the  Ship  of  State. 

I  submit  that  when  Congress  relin- 
quishes Its  lawmaking  powers  to  regula- 
tory commissions,  when  it  stands  by  In 
contemplative  acquiescence  while  these 
agencies  usurp  the  power  rightfully  be- 
longing to  Congress,  when  it  allows  the 
regulatory  agencies  to  substitute  their 
judgment  for  the  judgment  of  the  people 
as  Interpreted  by  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress— then  the  people  lose  control  and 
an  earthquake  shakes  the  bedrock  foun- 
dation of  our  Government. 

This  Is  not  an  exercise  in  academic 
theory.  This  bill  places  the  issue 
squarely  before  us. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
support  of  this  bill.  If  the  public  inter- 
est indicates  that  there  Is  overcommer- 
cialization in  the  broadcasting  industry, 
or.  If  there  Is  a  need  to  change  the  regu- 
latory pattern  as  It  exists,  then  these 
Important  decisions  should  be  made  here 
in  this  body.  This  Is  our  job.  This  is 
why  we  were  elected. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Mossl. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Issue 
before  the  Conunlttee  this  afternoon  is 
not  as  has  been  stated  here  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  by  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded me  but  rather  the  simple  question 
of  whether  this  committee  desires  to 
create  a  vacuum  in  regulation.  It  Is  not 
an  aflBrmative  proposal  for  the  Congress 
to  undertake  regulation  but  rather  the 
denial  of  an  authority  existing.  The 
recognition  of  the  existence  of  that  au- 
thority is  Inherent  In  the  bill  Itself  be- 
cause it  proposes  to  take  it  away,  and  If 
It  did  not  exist  It  could  not  be  taken 
away. 

We  have  also  heard  the  usual  testi- 
mony about  the  free  enterprise  system. 
I  come  to  this  House  from  a  background 
of  private  business,  true  competitive  free 
enterprise,  where  anyone  having  the  in- 
telligence and  resources  may  enter  Into 
competition  with  me,  and  I  would  be 
dependent  upon  doing  a  better  job  of 
serving  my  clientele  or  going  by  the 
board.  But  that  Is  not  the  type  of  enter- 
prise we  are  discussing  here  today.  We 
are  discussing  here  a  licensed  privilege 
to  utilize  a  public  resource  in  either  very 
limited  competition  or  no  competition  at 
all. 

There  are  communities  in  this  Nation 
with  only  one  TV  outlet.  But  nowhere 
In  this  Nation  can  a  man  with  the  re- 
sources enter  broadcasting  just  because 
he  thinks  he  can  do  a  better  Job  than 
someone  else.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
Is  a  unique  activity.  It  Is  the  only  busi- 
ness we  have  which  has  value  only  be- 
cause of  regulation.  Now  we  regulate 
public  utilities  to  achieve  a  more  eco- 
nomical operation.  But  the  electric 
company,  the  gas  company,  or  the  tele- 
phone company  could  go  out  and  in  un- 
regulated competition  continue  In  busi- 


ness. It  would  not  be  the  most  effective 
means  of  supplying  these  essential  serv- 
ices. But  the  broadcaster  utilizing  a  very 
small  spectrum  would  not  Invest  his 
dollars  If  on  the  morrow  someone  with 
more  money  and  able  to  put  more  power 
on  the  same  part  of  the  spectrum  should 
take  him  off  the  air  and  negate  his  In- 
vestment. This  business  survives  be- 
cause we  regulate  it.  We  regulate  It  at 
no  cost  to  the  broadcaster  and  we  ask  of 
him  only  that  he  operate  to  serve  the 
public  Interest.  In  order  to  permit  the 
control  of  the  use  of  that  spectrum  In 
the  public  Interest,  a  commission  was 
created  because  It  was  recognized  as 
being  too  complex  and  dlflBcult  a  job  for 
the  Congress  Itself  to  undertake. 

Now  the  concern  over  how  much  com- 
mercialization could  be  tolerated  Is  not  a 
new  one.  Back  In  1922  a  very  distin- 
guished American,  then  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  made  this  statement  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  regulation  of 
broadcasting  as  to  a  determination  of 
how  this  new  medium  would  be  better 
utlUzed.    He  said: 

It  is  Inconceivable  that  we  should  allow 
so  great  a  possibility  for  service,  for  news, 
for  entertainment,  for  education  and  for 
vital  commercial  purposes  to  be  drowned  In 
advertising  chatter. 

That,  gentlemen,  was  a  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Herbert 
Hoover. 

Many  have  expressed  concern  over  the 
overcommercialization  of  this  restricted 
resource  that  has  such  great  potential  for 
entertaining  and  Informing  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Now  what  was  proposed  by  the  com- 
mission early  last  year?    It  was  proposed 
to  undertake  a  rulemaking  procedure  to 
discuss  whether  or  not  standards  could 
be  adopted  which  would  place  some  re- 
straint on  the  rapid  acceleration  of  ad- 
vertising Into  the  broadcast  hour.    Pre- 
liminarily, the  commission  proposed  to 
base  its  discussions  upon  the  code  stand- 
ards   of    the    National    Association    of 
Broadcasters  and  all  of  you  gentlemen 
have  seen  on  the  screens  of  your  televi- 
sion receivers  the  seal  of  code  approval 
indicating  the  broadcast  facilities  sub- 
scribe to  a  code  which  imposes  certain 
minimum  standards  on  commercializa- 
tion.   Yet,  the  facts  will  show  that  the 
majority  of  broadcasters  who  profess  to 
subscribe  to  that  code  do  not.  in  fact, 
observe  it.    It  is  a  most  liberal  code.    In 
the  last  15  years.  It  has  gone  from  an 
acceptable  level  of   12  minutes  of  the 
broadcasting  hour  to  18  minutes  of  the 
broadcasting  hour.    Yet,  there  are  those 
who  continue  to  go  beyond  even  that. 

I  think  It  important  that  we  determine 
whether  there  is  a  problem  on  this  matter 
of  overcommercialization.  I  know  of  no 
better  source  to  seek  an  expression  of 
opinion  than  the  study  undertaken  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System.  Dr.  Prank  Stanton  was 
kind  enough  to  send  this  book  to  me  for 
my  information.  We  learn  from  this 
book,  first,  that  on  the  average  between 
1  and  2  of  every  10  minutes  of  air  time 
Is  devoted  to  advertising. 

The  exact  figure  varies  by  type  of 
program,  by  type  of  station,  and  by  time 
of  day,  but  It  rarely  exceeds  20  percent 
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and  almost  never  falls  below  lO  percent. 
So  there  is  a  variation,  yet  there  Is  a 
liberal  employment  of  commercials  in 
broadcasting. 

After  reviewing  all  the  aspects  of  view- 
er  interest  in  broadcasting,  the  Sterner 
Study  comes  up  with  an  interesting  con- 
clusion, on  page  224  of  that  book  it 
is  stated: 

For  the  first  time  In  the  study,  we  have 
found  a  source  of  rather  general  annoyance 
with  what  appears  on  the  TV  scwen.  Pro- 
irramlng  yielded  a  variety  of  specific  sug- 
g^stTonf  and  complaint.,  but  nothing  ap- 
proaching a  widespread  ^  ssatlsfact  on^ 
Commercials  undeniably  qualify  on  thl3 
score.  All  of  them  dont  annoy  everylx^ 
all  of  the  time,  but  there  are  probably  very 
few  viewers  who  are  not  often  unhappy  on 
one  count  or  another. 
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It  was  also  found  that  the  most  sig- 
nif\cant  entry  was  in  a  table  tabulating 
responses.     I  shall  quote  that  exacUy: 

But  despite  all  this,  perhaps  the  moat  sig- 
nificant entry  In  the  table  Is  the  last  one^ 
In  response  to  a  question  directed  explicitly 
at  what  is  -most  liked."  over  one -quarter 
say  directly  or  In  effect,  "nothing.  This 
points  clearly  to  audience  annoyances  with 
present  commercials,  and  the«e  are  elaborated 
in  specific,  often  heated,  detail  In  our  next 
question,  tabulated  to  the  right: 

There  is  annoyance  over  overcom- 
merclalization.  and  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  on  the  committee— either  those 
who  subscribe  to  the  majority  report  or 
those  of  us  who  subscribe  to  the  minority 
views who  wishes  to  do  away  with  com- 
mercial telecasting  or  commercial  broad- 
casting. We  are  concerned  with  the 
growth  in  the  portion  of  the  hour  com- 
mitted to  commercials. 

There  is  not  a  member  of  this  commit- 
tee who  has  not  personally  experienced 
the  signs  of  overcommercialization. 
There  are  many  programs  we  watch  for 
3  or  4  minutes  of  continuity  before  there 
is  a  commercial  break.  One  can  watch 
the  stations  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
area  on  television  and  find  many  on 
which  there  are  from  3  to  5  minutes  at 
the  most  of  continuity  in  certain  por- 
tions of  the  day,  without  getting  from 
three  to  five  or  more  commercials. 

That  is  an  imposition  on  the  viewing 
public.  It  is  something  about  which  I 
wish  to  make  my  position  clear.  I  do 
not  wish  to  go  to  my  people  and  say.  "I 
voted  to  remove  all  restraints  and  to  per- 
mit broadcasters  in  the  name  of  self- 
regulation  to  impose  this  upon  you  fur- 
ther." 

I  ask  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the 
House  to  recognize  that  in  regard  to  this 
particular  medium  the  public  investment 
in  receiving  equipment  is  many  times  the 
amount  of  investment  in  broadcasting 
or  transmitting  equipment.  This  is  an 
operation  which  requires  a  mutual  in- 
vestment in  order  to  make  it  work.  If 
someone  had  the  finest  TV  facility  in  the 
world,  if  he  did  not  have  viewers  he 
could  not  sell  advertising  to  anyone. 
There  would  be  no  "takers." 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.     Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS     I  yield  to  my  colleague  on 
the  committee. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.    I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 


He  mentioned  that  perhap?  all  of  us 
have  been  irritated,  if  I  can  use  that 
word  that  some  of  these  commercials 
have  been  longer  than  they  should  be 
or  that  there  have  been  too  many  of 
them.  I  would  make  the  observation 
even  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  lot  of  us  and  our  Members,  per- 
hSLps.  talk  too  much  and  may  become 
offensive  to  other  Members. 

Mr  MOSS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  rules  of  this  body  put  a 
limit  on  your  commercials. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  But  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  condemn  a  Congress- 
man even  though  we  think  he  gets  up 
and  talks  too  much. 

Mr.  MOSS.  We  have  our  rules  and 
we  should  be  able  to  tolerate  him  as  long 
as  he  does  not  abuse  or  exceed  them.  I 
will  listen  to  those  who  on  occasion  bore 
me  as  long  as  they  stay  within  the  rules 
of  this  body,  and  I  will  listen  to  an  awful 
lot  of  commercials  to  get  worthwhile 
programing.  But  I  think  I  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  I  not  have  too  much  of 
an  imposition  placed  on  me  from  this 
fellow  who  is  licensed  to  serve  me  and. 
incidentally,  who  has  a  most  profitable 
arrangement.  I  would  love  to  have  some 
of  these  broadcast  facilities. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  be- 
cause I  would  like  to  ask  him  two  ques- 
tions. 

The  first  question  involves  this  ques- 
tion of  the  investment  that  has  been 
made.  I  think  the  gentleman  has  very 
accurately  stated  the  investment  of  the 
public  exceeds  the  investment  of  the 
radio  broadcasters.  At  the  same  time 
is  it  not  accurate  to  say  that  the  invest- 
ment was  made  on  both  sides,  both  by 
the  public  and  also  by  the  broadcasters, 
under  a  state  of  affairs  in  which  the 
case-by-case  approach  on  the  abuse  of 
commercialization  applied,  and  in  which 
you  did  not  have  a  flat  prohibition  on 
commercialization  beyond  a  certain 
number  of  commercials  or  a  certain 
amount  of  time  in  an  hour? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  do  not  think,  of  course, 
that  that  was  the  case.  I  know  people 
who  actually  believe  that  this  NAB  Code 
works  and  that  when  it  says  12  minutes 
out  of  an  hour  or  16  minutes  out  of  an 
hour,  that  that  is  what  the  station  will 
adhere  to.  The  fact  is  that  they  do  not ; 
the  fact  is  that  the  code  itself  is  ex- 
ceeded ;  the  fact  is  that  it  has  had  to  be 
liberalized  in  order  not  to  have  most  of 
the  members  removed  from  code  mem- 
bership. I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ef- 
fort in  the  Commission  to  impose  unrea- 
sonable standards,  but  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  with  respect  to  this  matter  of  the 
investment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr  MOSS.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  we  have  another  pattern  emerging, 
one  of  tremendous  appreciation  In  the 


value  of  broadcast  facillUes  as  they 
change  hands.  This  is  a  highly  specula- 
tive activity.  It  is  one  where  many  enter 
not  to  better  serve  the  public  but  to  get  a 
capital  gain  rather  quickly.  Stations 
where  the  actual  investment  in  phy- 
sical facilities  may  not  exceed  half  a 
million  dollars  can  sell  for  $4  or  $5  or 
$10  or  $12  million,  the  value  of  it  being 
the  license,  this  privilege  to  operate  In 
the  public  interest.  It  must  be  tremen- 
dously profitable  to  bring  forth  such  high 
prices. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  for  the  second  question,  which 
is.  Does  the  gentleman  feel  that  the  Com- 
mission has  used  the  case-by-case  ap- 
proach properly  to  regulate  this  situa- 
tion without  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed rule? 

Mr.  MOSS.    I  could  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  for  the  3  years  prior  to  this 
year  I  served  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee    investigating    the    Federal 
Home    Loan    Bank    operation    as    they 
regulate  savings  and  loan  associations. 
The  whole  import  of  the  reports  I  filed, 
which  were  adopted  by  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  was  critical 
of  the  case-by-case  approach  of  regula- 
tion In  that  instance  where  a  man  was 
found  guilty  after  the  fact  without  any 
adequate  notice  as  to  what  was  expected 
of  him.    I  think  the  ad  hoc  approach  to 
regulating  In  this  field  where  you  have 
not  devised  any  standards  of  reasonable- 
ness   at    all    on    overcommercialization 
and  then  at  the  time  of  renewal  adopting 
standards  which  at  best  would  be  vari- 
able, hold  a  man  guilty  and  place  his 
rights  in  jeopardy  because  he  did  not 
adhere  to  that  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [  Mr.  Celler  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  HJl.  8316.  I  am  unable 
to  support  this  measure  because.  In  my 
view,  its  enactment  would  constitute  a 
step  backward  rather  than  forward  in 
dealing  with  the  complex  problem  of 
overcommercialization  In  radio  and 
television  broadcasting. 

There  is.  to  begin  with,  common 
ground  on  which  both  the  proponents 
and  opponents  of  the  measure  can  at 
least  meet  to  survey  the  situation. 

Our  Antitrust  Subcommittee  had  oc- 
casion to  note  some  years  ago,  follow- 
ing its  inquiry  into  the  television  broad- 
casting industry,  that  broadcasting,  un- 
like other  regulated  industries,  is  not 
subject  to  governmental  control  of  rates, 
prices,  and  finances.  Congress  proceeded 
upon  the  premise  that,  subject  to  the 
technical  limitations  of  spectrum  space, 
maximum  private  enterprise  competi- 
tion, rather  than  deUiled  regulation, 
would  best  promote  the  public  Interest 
in  this  dynamic  field.  But  Congress  also 
proceeded  on  a  companion  premise,  in- 
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herent  in  the  American  system  of  broad- 
casting, that  "there  can  be  no  proprietary 
right  in  any  frequency  or  channel,  that 
the  spectrum  Is  a  measurable  resource 
belonging  to  the  entire  national  public, 
and  that  the  value  to  be  derived  from  this 
concept  would  be  destroyed  by  uncon- 
trolled private  exploitation."— Commu- 
nications Act,  section  301. 

I  oppose  this  bill,  yet  I  would  encour- 
age advertising.  But  there  must  be  a 
limit  beyond  which  advertising  should 
not  go.  Advertising  is  the  mouthpiece 
of  business.  Advertising  is  essential  to 
expand  business.  People  want  to  know 
what  they  are  to  buy.  They  will  not  buy 
a  pig  in  a  poke.  They  want  to  see  or 
sense  what  they  buy.  The  sign  brings 
customers.  Ads  on  radio  and  TV  are 
most  effective.  But  ads  in  such  media 
must  be  limited  because  the  spectrum  Is 
limited. 

The  "hucksters"  cannot  be  permitted 
to  run  hog  wild.  Hence  there  must  be 
some  regulation.  Self-regulation  is  best, 
but  as  we  shall  see,  self -regulation  has 
failed;  competition  cannot  regulate  be- 
cause broadcasting  time  is  limited.  The 
law  of  supply  and  demand  cannot  apply. 
In  the  offing  must  stand  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission — not  with 
a  policeman's  club  but  with  some  sort  of 
baton  or  light  stick  to  direct  and  chan- 
nelize the  profusion  of  advertisements 
and  commercials.  In  broadcasting  there 
cannot  be  a  surfeit  on  our  abundance 
thereof,  otherwise  the  public  rebels. 

To  protect  the  public  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  must  be  em- 
powered to  supervise. 

Some  of  the  commercials  are  probably 
false.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
must  then  step  in. 

Some  are  in  bad  taste.  Some  are 
raucous  and  strident.  For  example,  I 
point  out  ABC-TV  in  New  York,  Chan- 
nel 7.  where  commercials,  in  order  to 
elicit  more  attention  are  overly  loud— 
suddenly  loud — like  the  sudden  crack  of 
a  firecracker.  At  times  the  noise  Is 
well  nigh  frightening  and  in  a  way  cracks 
the  car.  One  or  two  New  York  radio  sta- 
tions have  discjockeys,  shouting  goods 
and  wares — with  a  dichotomy  of  dis- 
turbance and  disorder — to  the  listener's 
dismay. 

Some  ads  are  just  plain  humbug.  I  am 
reminded  of  the  doggerel  of  my  boy- 
hood: 

Hark  the  herald  angels  sing 
Beecham's  pllla  are  Just  the  thing. 
Peace  on  earth  and  mercy  mild 
Two  for  man  and  one  for  child. 
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Frequently  at  a  crisis  in  a  story  when 
one  is  quite  absorbed  in  the  unfolding  of 
the  plot,  suddenly  a  commercial  is  Inter- 
jected. 

It  all  Is  as  unsatisfactory  as  kissing  a 
girl  through  a  handkerchief. 

Indeed  broadcasters  should  not  have 
uncontrolled  power  to  exploit  the  air- 
waves. 

The  sponsors  of  the  bill,  in  seeking  to 
prevent  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  from  regulating  the  length 
or  frequency  of  radio  or  television  com- 
mercials by  rulemaking,  concede  that 
they  do  not  by  the  same  token  "in  any 
way  attempt  to  deal  with  the  substantive 
question  of  whether  or  not  there  exists 


at  the  present  time  any  general  prob- 
lem of  overcommercialization" — report 
to  accompany  H.R.  8316,  page  8. 

While  the  committee  report  takes  no 
position  on  whether  overcommercializa- 
tion exists.  I  believe  that  the  evidence  of 
our  senses  shows  unmistakably  that  the 
airwaves  are  clogged  with  excessive  ad- 
vertising. Opinions  differ  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  this  imbalance  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has  not  as 
yet  assembled  the  necessary  data  to 
which  an  appropriate  yardstick  could  be 
applied. 

In  broadcasting,  the  impact  of  over- 
commercialization  falls  upon  what  is  vir- 
tually a  captive  audience.  The  news- 
paper reader,  on  the  one  hand,  can  skip 
past  the  advertisements  to  the  story 
which  attracts  his  interest  and  read  it 
through  from  beginning  to  end.  Mem- 
bers of  the  viewing  and  listening  public, 
on  the  other  hand,  do  not  have  this  op- 
tion and  cannot  escape  the  intrusive  in- 
terruptions of  commercials  if  they  are  to 
watch  the  program  of  their  choice. 

That  the  problem  of  overcommercial- 
ization exists,  and  indeed  is  a  pressing 
one.  is  attested  by  the  action  of  the 
broadcasting  Industry  to  say  nothing  of 
the  advertising  agencies  and  the  adver- 
tisers themselves.  In  1948  the  radio  code 
of  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters prescribed  a  maximum  of  12  min- 
utes for  commercials  in  any  broadcast 
hour — or  1  minute  for  commercials  out 
of  every  5.  Such  action  was  proof 
positive  of  a  plethora  of  so-called  com- 
mercials prevalent  over  most  stations. 
Some'  15  years  later,  we  find  that  the 
NAB  has  relaxed  Its  code  so  that  now 
18  minutes  of  commercial  time  to  every 
hour  of  broadcast — roughly  1  minute  out 
of  every  3 — Is  deemed  reasonable  in 
terms  of  self-regulation.  This  is  re- 
affirmation of  the  problem  of  overcom- 
mercialization. 

But,  infortunately.  even  this  pattern  of 
self-regulation  is  better  in  theory  than 
In  practice.  The  private  code  authority 
of  the  NAB  has  conceded  that  almost  30 
percent  of  member  radio  stations  violated 
the  current  limitations  In  some  degree 
during  1  or  more  hours  according  to  the 
results  of  a  monitoring  survey.  Similar- 
ly, an  association  of  State  broadcasters 
reported  that  almost  80  percent  of  its 
member  radio  stations  exceeded  the  NAB 
ceiling  on  commercial  time. 

Consider  that  in  1962,  during  an  hour 
clocked  by  FCC  Commissioner  Robert  E. 
Lee,  a  radio  station  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal saturated  Its  listeners  with  33  minutes 
of  commercials  as  compared  with  27  min- 
utes of  entertainment.  Again,  one  check 
conducted  by  the  FCC  of  radio  station 
logs  disclosed  that  about  40  percent  of 
the  134  stations  surveyed  had  exceeded 
the  18-minute  maximum  in  the  course 
of  1  or  more  hours  of  broadcasting. 

Not  only  has  self-regulation  fallen 
short  of  the  mark,  but  only  about  one- 
half  of  the  radio  stations  across  the  Na- 
tion subscribe  to  the  NAB  Code  author- 
ity, while  one-fourth  of  our  television 
stations  are  nonmembers. 

Nor  is  there  any  secret  about  the  dis- 
pleasure of  advertising  agency  and  as- 
sociation leaders  with  the  commercial 
clutter  on  the  airwaves.    The  effect  has 


been,  according  to  a  spokesman  for  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  to  divide  "the  attention  and 
memory  of  the  audience"  and  reduce  "the 
value  of  the  advertiser's  message." 

In  this  same  context,  when  one  na- 
tional network  proposed  to  Increase  sta- 
tion-break time  by  some  30  to  40  sec- 
onds for  obvious  reasons,  a  leading  ad- 
vertising agency  characterized  the  pro- 
posed increase  of  advertising  time  as  "a 
true  infringement  upon  responsible  use 
of  the  free  airwaves  granted  to  the  net- 
works and  stations  by  all  the  people" 
and  warned  that  this  could  lead  "to- 
ward a  chaos  of  commercialization." 

Contrast  this  state  of  affairs  with  the 
standards  adopted  in  England  by  the 
Independent  Television   Authority,  the 
public  corporation  established  by  that 
country's  Television  Act  of   1954.     The 
permissible  maximum  of  8  minutes  of  ad- 
vertising in  any  one  hour  has  been  pro- 
gressively reduced  by  the  authority  to  the 
overriding  requirement  of  an  average  of 
not  more  than  6  minutes  an  hour  over 
the  day.    Another  refreshing  difference 
is  the  British  requirement  that  "adver- 
tisements must  occur  only  at  the  begin- 
ning or  the  end  of  programs  or  natural 
breaks  in   them" — report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Broadcasting,  1960;  presented 
to  Parliament  by  the  Postmaster  General 
by  command  of  Her  Majesty,  June  1962. 
The  adverse  effects  of  overcommercial- 
ization  as  outlined   thus   far   must   be 
viewed  in  a  larger  frame  of  reference 
that  may  be  described  in  two  words — 
"phenomenal  profits."    Advertising  rev- 
enues from  broadcsisting  are  at  an  all- 
time  high  with  both  radio  and  televi- 
sion recording  the  largest  time  sales  in 
their  histories  in   1963.     This  was  the 
first  year  in  which  the  value  of  time 
sold  by  both  media  exceeded  $2  billion. 
According  to  the  trade  press,  one  of 
the  major  challenges  facing  the  net- 
works and  their  television  affiliates  in 
the  year  1964  and  probably  for  the  fore- 
seeable future — is  the  problem  of  ac- 
commodating all  the  advertisers  desir- 
ing to  buy  broadcast  time. 

This  may  explain  why  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  are  being  sold  for  sums 
that  would  have  been  astronomical  in 
years  past.  The  largest  transfer  on  rec- 
ord was  approved  by  the  FCC  last  week 
with  the  purchaser  paying  almost  $27 
million  for  the  acquisition  of  a  group  of 
television  and  radio  stations.  Recent 
transfers  of  radio  and  television  outlets 
at  prices  ranging  from  $3  to  $10  million 
have  likewise  come  within  the  Commis- 
sion's purview.  I  am  informed  that  a 
New  York  outlet  which  sold  for  $10 
million  in  1962  cost  the  seller  less  than 
a  half  million  dollars  in  1953 — an  im- 
pressive profit  by  any  standard. 

I  have  had  previous  occasion  to  point 
out — as  did  a  former  Chairman  of  the 
FCC— that  the  broadcasters  who  have 
paid  such  prices  in  this  inflationary 
spiral  must  "squeeze  the  last  drop  out 
of  the  lemon"  to  realize  a  profit  on  such 
an  investment,  with  the  resulting  temp- 
tation to  expand  advertising  and  curtail 
cultural  or  educational  programing. 

So  much  for  the  facts  about  which 
there  can  be  little  dispute.  Let  us  now 
proceed  to  the  area  of  controversy. 
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The  widely  read  television  commenta- 
tor on  the  staff  of  the  Washington  Pc«t 
has  characterized  the  approach  of  the 
broadcasters  in  this  way : 

we    never    overcommerclallze.      We    don't 
MnSnd^^ver-*  .      overcommerclallze.      And 
when  ^do.  It  u  certainly  none  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's business. 

In  the  same  vein,  a  Columbia  Uni- 
versity professor  of  law  charges,  in  a 
recent  letter  to  the  New  York  Times: 

In  no  other  sector  of  the  e<:°"°""y  »^^;* 'i* 
turned  over  a  public  resource  to  a  private 
bu^ness.  erected  barriers  to  the  entry  o^ 
competitors  through  a  system  of  »^en«l"f^ 
and 'then  granted  the  business  carte  bUnche 
to  charge  what  the  traffic  will  bear.  This  U 
the  prerogative  the  broadcasters  are  seeking. 

Whatever  the  degree  of  validity  one 
may  attribute  to  this  point  of  view  the 
able  Chairman  of  the  FCC.  soon  after 
he  assumed  office  last  fall,  made  clear 
the  need  for  estabUshing  criteria  with 
respect    to    overcommercialization    that 
would  be  meaningful  to  the  public  and 
to  the  industry.    The  ensuing  effort  to 
implement  this  objective  has  ^vveri  rise 
to  the  present  controversy  and  the  legis- 
♦   lation  now  before  this  body.    The  pres- 
ent circumstances  do  not.  in  my  view, 
warrant  resort  to  such  a  drastic  step  as 
that  embodied  in  H.R.  8316.  which  would 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
by  curtailing  the  authority  of  the  FCC^ 
I  believe  it  would  be  unwise  to  so  Inhibit 
the   Commission  in   its   search   for   an 
effective  remedy  to  cope  with  the  evils 
of  overcommercialization  and  its  efforts 
to  clarify  this   murky   area.     It  is   no 
answer  to  say  that  the  Commission    s 
free  to  proceed  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
in    dealing    with    individual    licensees. 
The  lack  of  success  that  has  thus  far 
attended  this  fragmented  approach  Is  aU 
too  evident. 

But  surely  it  is  "putting  the  cart  be- 
fore the  horse"  for  Congress  to  avoid  ex- 
pressing  any   legislative   policy  on   the 
subject  of  overcommercialization.  while, 
at  the  same  time,  prohibiting  the  FCC 
from  resorting  in  particular  to  one  well 
tried    technique— proposed    rulemaking 
based  upon  comments  elicited  from  all 
responsible  quarters  and  available  to  aU 
concerned.    If  after  the  FCC  has  col- 
lated the  requisite  facts  and  data  in  this 
field     it    proposed    rules    or   standards 
which  the  Congress  deemed  unwise  or 
unreasonable,  there  would,  in  any  event, 
remain  ample  opportunity  for  Congress 
to  step  in  and  exercise  its  prerogative  by 
legislative  action  establishing  the  stand- 
ards or  guidelines  designed   to  govern 
the    industry    and    protect    the    public 
interest. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  8316.  a  most  important 
piece  of  legislation,  and  a  matter  of 
urgency  to  those  who  derive  their  living 
from  the  broadcasting  industry. 

H.R.    8316   sj)ecifically    prohibits    the 
Federal    Communications    Commission 
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from  controlling  radio  commercial  op- 
erations. ^  ^  ,  ..  ^^ 
I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  further 
controls  of  broadcast  commercials  with- 
out the  express  consent  of  Congress. 

It  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  state- 
ment of  an  obvious  fact  to  say  at  this 
time  that  there  are  many— too  many  per- 
haps—commercials which  are  not  in  good 
taste      Overcommercialization   is  never 
good  broadcasting  and  ultimately  would 
prove  disastrous  to  the  radio  community. 
I  have,  however,  too  much  faith  in  the 
intelligence,  the  mature  judgment,  the 
good  taste  of  the  majority  of  the  broad- 
casting industry  in  this  country  to  say 
that  because  there  are  a  few  lacking  in 
these  qualities  that  we  should  open  the 
door  to  Government  control  of  a  great 
American   industry   which   has   always 
thrived  on  freedom  of  expression. 

As  I  have  suggested  many  times— to 
the  distinguished  members  of  the  broad- 
casting industry  in  western  Massachu- 
setts  and  to  others— that  the  so-called 
authority  which  the  FCC  claims  in  this 
instance  would  undermine  the  very  con- 
cept of  our  system  of  free  speech  and  free 
enterprise.    Furthermore.  I  feel  the  con- 
tent and  limitation  of  commercials  used 
in  radio  time  should  be  left  to  discretion 
of  the  stations  themselves,  a  discretion 
that  is  based  on  their  listening  audiences. 
After  all.  the  success  or  failure  of  a  par- 
ticular  broadcasting   facility   is   deter- 
mined largely  by  public  reaction. 

It  is  for  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  many  more,  that  I  strongly  support 
the  bill  wisely  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished   gentleman    from    Texas    (Mr. 

Certainly,  the  self -regulations  that  the 
stations  have  Imposed  upon  themselves 
are  in  the  great  tradition  of  American 
broadcasting. 

I  trust  that  the  Congress  will  enact 
this  legislation.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  my  support. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
survival  of  our  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem requires  constant  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  to  curb  excessive 
regulation  by  administrative  bodies. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  <H.R.  8316)  is 
consistent  with  that  important  role  of 
the  Congress.    Indeed,  this  bill  may  be 
a  critical  and  significant  expression  of 
congressional  disfavor  of  a  threatened 
control  of  the  radio  and  television  in- 
dustry.   Certainly,  the  power  to  regu- 
late the  right  of  the  owners  and  opera- 
tors of  broadcasting  stations  to  devote 
such  time  to  advertising  as  they  may  de- 
cide is  appropriate  and  necessary— would 
threaten  the  existence  of  every  broad- 
casting station  in  the  Nation. 
Passage  of  this  bill  will  eliminate  that 

threat. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  YgxjncerI. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  answer  some  of  the  argu- 
ments presented  in  the  minority  views 


as  set  out  in  the  committee  report.  The 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mossl 
who  preceded  me  stated  that  this  leaves  a 
vacuum.  I  do  not  concede  that  this  bill 
leaves  a  vacuum.  It  does  not  leave  a 
vacuum  any  more  than  we  have  a 
vacuum  now.  We  are  back  in  the  same 
position  we  have  been  all  the  time.  If 
there  is  a  vacuum,  and  the  signers  of 
the  minority  report  want  to  regulate, 
they  are  perfectly  privileged  to  introduce 
a  bill  on  regulation  and  I  am  sure  the 
committee  will  consider  anything  they 
bring  in.  ^„   .. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr  YOUNGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  think  the  appropriate 
procedure  here  would  be  for  the  com- 
mittee to  undertake  a  study  and  deter- 
mine the  true  scope  of  the  problem  of 
overcommercialization.  I  think  the  ac- 
tion proposed  here  of  denying  the  Com- 
mission authority  to  do  anything  is  a  very 
ill-advised  procedure. 

Mr  YOUNGER.  I  recognize  that  is 
what  the  gentleman  said  before  and  he 
has  just  repeated  himself.  I  still  say 
that  if  he  wants  to  have  the  committee 
do  something,  he  has  the  privilege  of 
requesting  It,  and  if  he  wants  to  fill  that 
vacuum,  he  has  the  privilege  of  doing 

so 
Mr.  OUBSER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. ^      ^      ., 

Mr  GUBSER.  Is  my  understanding 
correct  that  should  this  bill  become  law 
it  would  be  perfectly  possible  for  the  Con- 
gress in  its  wisdom  to  legislate  a  proper 
allocation  of  commercial  time  versus 
other  broadcast  time?  Could  not  that 
be  done  by  legislation? 

Mr  YOUNGER.  That  can  be  done 
by  legislation  and  It  Is  a  proper  field  In 
which  the  Congress  to  act. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr  YOUNGER.  There  Is  a  difference 
of  opinion  here.  Those  who  signed  the 
minority  report  believe  In  regulation  by 
a  regulatory  authority  and  not  by  Con- 
gress. That  Is  the  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  us. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
be  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr  STAGGERS.  I  signed  that  mi- 
nority report.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
gentleman  can  read  my  mind.  TTiat 
was  not  my  Intention  when  I  signed  It. 
I  shall  elaborate  a  Uttle  later  on  that 
subject. 

Mr  YOUNGER.    That  Is  fine. 
Mr    STAGGERS.     I  think  that  the 
gentleman   Is  not   a  very   good   mind- 
reader.  If  he  Is  trying  to  determine  what 
our  Intentions  were. 

Mr  YOUNGER.  I  am  glad  to  get  the 
gentleman's  opinion  and  I  shall  listen 
to  his  statement  with  interest. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  be  glad  to 
concede  the  gentleman's  capability  to 
read  minds,  but  I  confess  that  I  do  not 
think  he  has  even  read  the  minority 
views. 


Mr  YOUNGER.    Oh.  yes;  the  genUe- 
man  has  not  read  my  mind,  but  I  did 
read    the    gentleman's   minority    views. 
Those  are  the  ones  that  I  am  answermg 
now.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were 
very  fallacious  so  far  as  arguments  go. 
Now.   Mr.   Chairman,   the   gentlemen 
have  made  a  second  statement,  that  the 
Commission  has  the  authority  to  regu- 
late.   That   is   a   moot   question.    The 
fact  is  that  the  Commission,  by  a  vote  of 
only  4  to  3.  decided  on  the  rulemaking 
authority  which  Is  moot  because  as  soon 
as  our  committee  took  action  they  re- 
scinded their  rulemaking  procedure  im- 
mediately.   This  indicates  great  doubt  as 
to  the  Commission  having  the  right  to 
do  what  they  attempted.    Therefore,  in- 
sofar as  its  having  a  right  along  this  line 
m  my  opinion  it  is  very  doubtful.    It 
is  questioned  also  by  the  lawyers  despite 
the  fact  that  the  attorney  for  the  Com- 
mission filed  a  long  brief.    There  are 
other  opinions  to  the  effect  that  they  do 
not  have  the  authority.    The  Commis- 
sion itself  by  a  vote  of  3  to  2  at  one  time 
said  they  did  not  have  the  authority. 

Mr.  MOSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Yes. 
Mr  MOSS.  The  Commission  In 
terminating  proceedings  on  its  proposed 
rulemaking  authority  was  unanimous  on 
only  one  point  and  that  was  the  fact  that 
the  Commission  found  that  It  did  have 
the  authority  and  on  that  point  there  was 
complete  unanimity  In  the  recent  action 
of  the  Commission. 

Mr  YOUNGER.  If  it  had  all  of  the 
authority  which  the  gentleman  claims  It 
has  then  why  did  they  back  out  of  the 
picture  so  readily?  I  have  never  seen  a 
regulatory  agency  around  here  which 
felt  it  had  the  authority  back  out  of  a 
position  so  readily  after  the  committee 
had  taken  preliminary  action. 
Mr.  MOSS.    Will  the  gentleman  yield 

further? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.     Yes. 
Mr.  MOSS.    The  matter  is  set  forth 
very  clearly  in  the  order  of  the  Com- 
mission terminating  the  pro-^eedings,  and 
placed  in  that  order  was  the  fact  that 
they  felt  they  had  not  accumulated  suf- 
ficient data  if  they  were  going  to  under- 
take to  develop  the  data  before  proceed- 
ing further  in  this  area.    So  the  Conunis- 
slon   backed    away,   as    the    gentleman 
phrases  it.  only  because  they  were  seek- 
ing additional  information  and  not  be- 
cause they  decided  they  did  not  have  the 
authority. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  not  naive  enough  to  try  to 
persuade  the  Members  of  Congress  using 
an  argument  from  such  a  self-serving 
declaration.  That  is  all  it  was.  It  was 
a  self-serving  declaration. 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would 
point  out  that  the  gentleman  did  not 
express  his  opinion.  He  was  quoting  the 
substance  of  the  Commission  order 
terminating  the  procedure.  If  there  was 
naivety  displayed  here,  it  would  be  the 
naivety  of  the  Commission  and  not  of 
this  Memijer. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  am  glad  the  gen- 
tleman added  that  to  his  statement.  I 
believe  we  can  be  In  accord  that  they 


were  naive  In  backing  out  that  way. 
When  the  gentleman  says  they  were 
naive  I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  the  right  of 
the  Commission,  they  admitted  that  they 
did  not  have  a  right  to  determine  the 
rates  and  the  charges  for  advertising. 

If  the  members  of  the  committee  will 
read  the  record,  they  will  find  that  the 
representatives  of  the  Commission  ad- 
mitted they  did  not  have  that  right.  I 
submit  that  to  say  to  the  broadcasting 
station.  "You  can  only  have  20  com- 
mercials," when  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
station  must  have  a  certain  Income,  you 
achieve  the  same  effect  as  though  you 
determined  the  rate  of  the  advertising, 
a  right  which  they  unanimously  agreed 
at  the  hearings  they  did  not  have. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  go  to  one  other 
point.  The  argument  Is  made  that  a  rule 
here  might  well  serve  sound  administra- 
tive practice  in  the  broadcasting  Indus- 
try. At  the  hearings  the  representatives 
of  the  Commission  admitted  that  they 
could  not  possibly  make  a  rule  which 
would  be  uniformly  applied  throughout 
the  industry.  In  other  words,  they  would 
have  to  give  special  consideration  to  the 
daylight  stations,  the  rural  stations,  the 
urban  stations,  and  the  various  other 
tyjjes  of  stations. 

Whenever  power  Is  given  to  a  regula- 
tory agency  such  as  a  right  to  determine 
a  policy  or  right  which  can  be  exercised 
In  a  punitive  manner,  you  are  giving  to 
such  regulatory  agency  a  right  that  they 
should  not  have  and  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned the  Congress  should  not  give  such 
a  power  to  such  regulatory  agency. 

This,  they  admitted,  would  be  a 
punitive  right  because  It  could  not  possi- 
bly issue  a  regulation  which  could  be 
applied  uniformly  across  the  Industry. 

They  also  make  the  argument  this  does 
not  set  congressional  policy.    It  does  set 
congressional  policy  in  that  the  Congress 
does  not  believe  the  FCC  should  regulate 
either  the  number  of  commercials  or  the 
time  limit  of  the  commercials  and  to 
that  extent  we  set  a  very  definite  policy. 
The   argument  has   also  been   made 
that  this  bill  removes  all   regulations. 
That  Is  not  true.    When  that  statement 
Is  made  the  gentleman  who  makes  It 
knows  that  Is  not  true  because  the  Com- 
mission retains  all  of  the  power  that  they 
now  have  to  review  any  application  for 
renewal  to  see  whether  or  not  the  licensee 
has  been  exercising  his  license  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public.    So  the  Commis- 
sion  still   has   all    of    the    rights    that 
they  now  have.    It  does  not  remove  any 
of  the  power  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
So  far  as  the  case-by-case  supervision 
is  concerned,  no  action  can  be  taken  on 
a  case-by-case  operation  before  the  re- 
newal is  applied  for.    This  Is  not  what 
the  Commission  should  do.    It  can  ad- 
vise a  station  that  in  its  opinion,  because 
they  have  received  so  many  complaints 
on  overcommerclallzlng,  that  the  com- 
plaints would  be  considered  at  the  time 
of  renewal  of  the  license.     I  think  It 
would  be  advisable  for  the  Commission 
to  do  that  where  they  do  have  com- 
plaints, but  that  does  not  say  they  would 
have  the  right  to  say  you  can  only  have 
so  many  commercials  and  commercials 
can  run  for  only  a  certain  time.    I  think 


the  proof  of  the  pudding  Is  the  fact  that 
at  the  time  we  held  our  hearings  in  the 
subcommittee  the  Commission  at  that 
time  was  under  the  process  of  rulemak- 
ing, but  as  »oon  as  we  had  the  Commis- 
sion before  us  and  we  discussed  the  mat- 
ter with  them,  they  immediately  with- 
drew their  rulemaking  process.  In  my 
opinion,  that  was  an  admission  on  the 
part  of  the  Commission  that  they  were 
headed  In  the  wrong  direction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  will  be  a 
very  salutory  piece  of  legislation  so  far 
as  our  relations  with  regulatory  agencies 
are  concerned,  knowtog  that  while  they 
are  an  arm  of  the  Congress  it  does  not 
mean  that  they  have  legislative  author- 
ity, and  any  time  we  want  to  step  in  on 
a  legislative  matter  we  Intend  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Van  Deerlin]. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  In  my  14  months  in  this  body  ad- 
hered rigidly  to  the  precept  that  a  first- 
term  Member  speaks  under  only  two  cir- 
cumstances. One.  If  there  Is  a  subject 
closely  affecting  the  Interests  of  his  dis- 
trict and.  second,  If  the  Issue  at  hand  is 
something  on  which  he  may  be  presumed 
to  have  some  special  knowledge. 

I  had  been  employed  In  the  broadcast- 
ing Industry  for  some  8  years  before  com- 
ing to  Congress.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
broadcasting  Industry,  riot  only  for  hav- 
ing provided  me  with  a  living,  but  also 
for  having  given  me  the  exposure  to  the 
public  by  which  I  was  able  to  campaign 
successfully  for  election  to  the  Congress. 
I  hope,  of  course,  that  It  wUl  not  be  put 
down  as  an  additional  sin  for  which 
broadcasting  must  be  held  responsible 
that  it  helped  elect  me. 

As  news  director  of  two  television  sta- 
tions I  have  shared  some  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  management.  I  know  man- 
agement's problems.  I  do  not  think  I  can 
successfully  be  accused  of  holding  an  an- 
timanagement  attitude,  especially  toward 
the  management  of  broadcasting  sta- 
tions. Nor  do  I  feel  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  or  any  reg- 
ulatory agency  of  Government  is  beyond 
reproach. 

Just  this  week  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  complaining  about 
what  I  thought  was  an  unwarranted  In- 
trusion upon  the  rights  of  broadcasting 
management  by  the  circulation  of  an  In- 
formational survey  In  which  they  were 
calling  for  detailed  time-consuming  re- 
ports. 

But  on  the  matter  of  overcommer- 
cialization. perhaps  a  man  who  has  been 
on  the  air  and  been  responsible  for  fill- 
ing slots  of  time  in  the  news  field  does 
speak  with  an  attitude  that  is  slightly 
different  from  what  the  attitude  of  the 
management  of  the  station  might  be. 

It  has  been  argued  today  and  doubt- 
less wUl  be  argued  further  that  the  pub- 
lic Is  really  unconcerned,  after  all,  over 
the  encroachment  of  commercial  time 
In  the  broadcast  medium.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  In  the  hearings  on  this  bill 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission receives  only  800  to  1.000  com- 
plaints a  year  in  regard  to  the  duration 
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of  or  content  of,  broadcast  commer- 
cials. But  you  and  I  know  that  the  aver- 
age citizen,  if  he  feels  abused  in  this 
regard,  is  unlikely  to  sit  down  aod  write 
a  letter  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  Probably  a  survey  would 
show  that  a  very  small  percentage  of 
listeners  know  of  the  existence  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 

But  you  know  from  movii\g  through 
society  that  this  is  a  frequent  conversa- 
tion piece,  that  both  the  type  of  com- 
mercialization, and  most  especially  the 
duration  of  commercial  time  on  the  air. 
is  a  subject  about  which  people  feel  deep- 
ly and  about  which  they  would  commu- 
nicate and  do  communicate  to  one  an- 

"^It'^is  said  in  effect.  "Let  the  Industry 
police  itself."  I  recall  the  utterance  of 
Leon  Henderson,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  in  World 
War  n  When  asked  about  voluntary 
controls.  Henderson  gave  this  definition. 
He  said.  "Voluntary  control  means.  Don  i 
steal  more  than  you  can  carry." 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  television  sta- 
tions and  two-thirds  of  the  radio  stations 
are  not  members  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Broadcasters.    And  you  know, 
if  you  have  noticed  which  station  screens 
carry  the  NAB  code,  that  some  of  the 
righteous  members  of  that  association 
are  among  the  worst  offenders.   I  can  tell 
you  as  one  who  has  worked  in  the  in- 
dustry that  on  NAB  stations  the  NAB 
code  is  often  ignored.  especiaUy  at  peak 
hours  of  the  day.    I  have  been  the  man 
mainly  responsible  for  half-hour  news 
programs  which   on  heavy   advertising 
days.  Thursday  and  Friday,  were  Inter- 
rupted for  as  much  as  12  and  13  min- 
utes of  commercial  time  in  that  half 

hour.  ^^,       .     „ 

I  can  tell  you  that  rate  cutting  Is  a 
widely  used  competitive  tool,  that  the 
stations  which  adhere  strictly  to  the  rate 
card  are  not  always  in  the  majority,  that 
when  one  station  in  a  competitive  field 
begins  to  cut  rates,  this  has  a  pressing 
effect  on  its  competitors. 

They  are  compelled  to  do  the  same 
thing  or  to  relinquish  the  business. 
There  Is  another  sales  device— let  the 
announcer  go  beyond  the  time  limit  for 
which  that  commercial  has  been  sold. 
Thus  during  many  a  late  movie  on  the 
west  coast,  you  see  a  man  pounding  auto 
fenders,  and  though  it  wUl  indicate  on 
the  log  that  the  advertiser  has  bought 
1  minute  of  time,  that  announcer  gets 
so  carried  away  with  the  product  that  he 
goes  on  for  3  or  3»2  or  even  4  minutes. 
This  is  one  way  of  cutting  the  rate  card, 
of  course. 

I  can  tell  you  that  musical  records  for 
radio  disk  jockeys  are  now  made  as  brief 
as  1  minute  and  40  seconds.  Can  you 
imagine  a  few  years  ago  a  musical  rec- 
ord that  you  might  buy  being  only  1 
minute  and  40  seconds  long?  It  has  got- 
ten so  that  one  staUon  in  Pennsylvania 
submitted  logs  on  which  the  notation 
frequently  appeared  for  dlskjockeys — 
"Be  sure  to  play  a  record  between  com- 
mercials." 

I  can  tell  you  if  this  bill  passes,  it  will 
be  an  open  invitation  to  abandon  the 
airwaves  still  further  to  overcommer- 
cialization  and  to  poor  taste. 
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I  think  that  in  the  interest  of  an  In- 
dustry for  which  I  have  a  high  regard 
and  a  personal  affecUon.  It  is  unfair  to 
pass  legislation  which  says,  in  effect,  we 
are  going  to  hold  you  responsible  at  li- 
cense renewal  time  for  demonstraUng 
good  faith  in  the  matter  of  commercials, 
but  between  now  and  renewal  time,  we 
are  going  to  provide  you  with  no  guide- 
lines as  to  what  constitutes  proper  time 
and  good  taste. 

If  you  Members  of  the  Congress  wish 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  estab- 
lish the  rules  to  decide  what  is  a  fair 
aUocation  of  time,  and  a  fair  ratio  of 
time  for  commercials  on  radio  statioris 
and  TV.  then  by  all  means  vote  for  this 
bill  Otherwise,  let  us  not  start  down 
this  particular  road.  Do  not  tell  the 
broadcasting  industry:  "We  are  going 
to  permit  no  guidelines  in  this  field,  but 
we  may  take  your  license  away  in  3 
year»^  if  you  do  not  measure  up  to  what 

we  like."  ,     „  , 

Do    not    surrender    Americas    living 

rooms  still  further  to  the  hucksters. 
Do  not  strip  a  regulatory  agency  of 

the  right  to  regulate  in  the  public  in- 

If  you  will  take  It  from  one  who  has 
worked  in  the  industry  and  has  a  high 
regard  for  the  industry,  you  will  vote 
"no"  on  this  bill. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon]  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  the  passage  of 
this  legislation.  I  am  convinced  that  it 
is  in  the  public  Interest. 

I  agree  completely  with  the  views  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  as  expressed  on  page  3  of  the 
report  as  follows: 

This  commute*  holds  to  the  view  that  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  does  not  grant 
to  the  Commission  any  specific  authority 
pursuant  to  any  explicit  statutory  provision 
nor  does  It  bestow  upon  the  Commission  any 
•broad"  or  "expansive"  powers  claimed  by 
It  which  would  authorize  It  to  prescribe  by 
rule  standards  to  govern  the  frequency  or 
length  of  commercials. 

In  view  of  the  Commission's  assertion  to 
the  contrary,  It  Is  necessary  for  the  Congress. 
In  order  to  make  more  explicit  the  scope  of 
the  regulatory  powers  of  the  Commission  with 
respect  to  broadcast  licensees,  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  by  providing 
specifically  that  "the  Commission  may  not 
by  rule  prescribe  standards  with  respect  to 
the  length  or  frequency  of  advertlsemente 
which  may  be  broadcast  by  all  or  any  class 
of  stations  In  the  broadcast  service." 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  commend  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Rogers],  for  the  outstanding  job 
which  he  has  done  in  handling  this  leg- 
islation. It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  co- 
operate with  him  and  seek  to  be  of  every 
possible  assistance  in  promoting  the  con- 
sideration and  passage  of  H.R.  8316. 

Members  of  the  committee  have  done 
an  adequate  job  in  discussing  the  merits 
of  the  pending  bill  and  there  is  no  need 
for  me  to  speak  at  length,  but  I  did  want 
to  go  on  record  as  favoring  the  over- 
whelming approval  by  the  House  of  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Texas  [Mr.  Beckworth]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    BECKWORTH.    Mr.    Chairman. 
I  rise  In  support  of  the  bill  of  which  my 
distinguished     colleague.     Mr.     Walter 
Rogers,  Is  the  author.  H.R.  8316.    As  a 
former  member  of  the  House  Interstate 
and    Foreign   Commerce   Committee.   I 
have  observed  with  interest  and  appro- 
bation the  good  job  of  work  which  Rep- 
resentative Rogers  has  done  on  this  vital 
and  Important  subject. 

I  commend  you.  Representative 
Rogers,  and  trust  this  legislation  will  be 
approved  today. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cleveland]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    CLEVELAND.     Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  m  support  of  H.R.  8316.    Rulemak- 
ing power  over  length  and  frequency  of 
commercials  as  claimed  by  the  FCC  is  an 
example  of  an  alarming  trend  of  regula- 
tion that  threatens  not  only  the  existence 
of  a  free  broadcasting  Industry,  but  free 
representative   government  as  well.     A 
need  exists  to  make  clear  the  extent  of 
the    Federal   Communication   Commis- 
sion's rulemaking  powers.    This  bill  de- 
serves the  support  of  all  who  are  con- 
cerned  about  maintaining   freedom   of 
broadcasting  and  freedom,  period.    FCC 
limitations  on  radio  and  television  com- 
mercials would  open  the  way  for  Fed- 
eral control  of  the  content  of  all  com- 
munications media. 

The  Communications  Act  of  1934  does 
not  give  the  Commission  the  broad  pow- 
ers to  prescribe  rules  on  the  length  or 
frequency  of  commercials,  yet  the  Com- 
mission Insists  that  It  has  this  power. 
Becoming  a  fourth  branch  of  govern- 
ment insulated  from  the  people,  regula- 
tory agencies  have,  in  addition  to  their 
executive    and    judicial    functions.    In- 
creasingly assumed  legislative  functions. 
Comfortably  aloof  from  the  realities  of 
life,  they  Independentiy  interpret  laws 
to  suit  their  own  viewpoints  and  precon- 
ceptions, often  widely  divergent  from  the 
Intent  of  Congress.    It  Is  a  sad  commen- 
tary this  law  defining  the  scope  of  the 
Commission's  powers  Is  necessary.    The 
public,  however,  is  better  capable  of  pro- 
testing Itself  from  too  many  commercials 
than  a  government  agency  with  Its  own 
haughty  standards  of  quality.    All  an  In- 
dividual has  to  do  is  to  flick  a  switch  or 
change  stations.    If  by  its  record  a  sta- 
tion has  seriously  failed  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic Interest  and  has  abused  Its  listeners 
by  overcommercialization.  the  FCC  can 
take  this  Into  consideration  when  It  re- 
news a  station's  license.     Any  such  re- 
view should  be  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
taking  into  consideration  all  the  services 
offered  to  the  public.     The  imposition 
of  nationwide  compulsory  restrictions  on 
radio  and  TV  advertising  would  mean 
the  standardization  of  all  radio  and  TV 


stations— the  flrst  step  toward  standardi- 
zation of  programing.  Such  restrictive 
authority  would  be  a  gigantic  club  over 
stations  operating  under  a  wide  variety 
of  different  conditions  and  could  well 
mean  the  end  of  many  of  them. 

Last  November  I  spoke  on  this  subject. 
My  remarks  made  are  pertinent  to  this 
debate.    I  stated  then: 

Today  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about 
a  new  and  sinister  form  of  Federal  control 
which  is  developing  here  In  Washington. 
Under  the  guise  of  protecting  America's 
radio  and  television  lUteners.  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  Is  considering 
issuing  regulations  which  would  govern  how 
long  and  frequent  commercials  should  be. 

While  the  FCC  Intent  seems  worthy  enough 
on  the  surface,  lets  look  beneath  the  sur- 
face and  consider  the  Implications  of  these 
regulations.     To  me  they  are  dangerous. 

The  FCC  proposal  bolls  down  to  this — the 
establishment  of  a  nationwide,  compulsory 
code  limiting  the  amount  of  time  that  radio 
and  TV  broadcasters  may  use  for  advertising. 
"Nationwide"  and  "compulsory"— those  are 
the  two  deadly  Ingredients  In  the  FCC  plan. 
The  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
already  has  a  voluntary  code  limiting  com- 
mercial time,  but  It  U  not  nationwide.  And 
It  recognizes  that  what  Is  possible  and  ac- 
ceptable in  a  big  city  might  well  be  ruinous 
in  a  small  city. 

Radio-TV  stations  have  learned  over  the 
years  that  If  they  want  to  keep  their  listen- 
ing audience,  they  just  can't  have  too  many 
commercials.  There  Is  a  saturation  point 
which  they  dare  not  pass.  They  are  In  a 
competitive  business,  but  they  also  know 
that  If  they  don't  take  full  advantage  of  the 
few  prime  broadcasting  hours,  they  might  as 
well  go  out  of  business. 

Although  radio  and  television  listeners 
and  viewers  will  recognize  that  the  use  of 
broadcast  conunerclals  may  be  abused  at 
times — Just  as  newspapers  and  magazines 
may  at  times  be  overloaded  with  advertis- 
ing—I  do  not  believe  the  answer  to  the 
problem  lies  In  greater  Federal  control.  It  Is 
difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  to  conceive  of  a 
system  of  Federal  regulation  of  commercials 
which  would  not  Interfere  dangerously  with 
the  necessity  of  broadcasters  to  control  their 
own  enterprises. 

If  the  Federal  Oovemmerit  Is  able  to  get 
away  with  Its  control  of  radlo-televlslon. 
what  win  be  next?  One  leading  newspaper 
put  the  question  this  way:  Will  newspapers 
be  next?  If  the  American  people  are  told 
how  much  advertising  they  can  see  and  hear, 
isn't  It  logical  to  tell  them  how  much  adver- 
tising and  what  kind  they  can  read?  What 
will  happen  to  our  freedom  of  speech? 

This  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen,  be- 
cause getting  control  of  the  radlo-televlslon 
industry  could  be  just  the  flrst  step.     The 
final    could    be    Federal    control    of    all    the 
forms  of  communication.     On  Veterans  Day 
I   warned   of   the   dangers  of   any   threat   to 
our    freedom   and   our   liberties.     I   consider 
FCC  regulation  of  conamerclals  such  a  threat. 
I  Intend  to  fight  this  extension  of  Govern- 
ment control.     The   public   U   perfectly   ca- 
pable of  protecting  Itself  from  too  many  and 
too     long    radio    commercials.     They     have 
merely  to  turn  a  knob. 
Thank  you  for  listening. 

Again  In  January  I  spoke  out  on  this 
Issue  and  stated  points  pertinent  to  this 
debate ; 

Early  last  November.  I  spoke  to  you  about 
hearings  being  held  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  on  whether  or  not 
that  agency  should  establish  nationwide, 
compulsory  regulaUons  governing  the  length 
and  frequency  of  radio  and  television  com- 
mercials.   At  that  time.  I  warned  of  the  dan- 


gers of  such  controls.  I  said  It  Is  dlfflcxilt. 
If  not  lmp)osslble.  to  conceive  of  a  system  of 
Federal  regulation  of  commercials  which 
would  not  interefere  with  the  rights  of  broad- 
casters to  control  their  own  enterprises,  I 
noted  that  FCC  limitations  on  radio  and 
television  commercials  would  open  the  way 
for  Federal  control  of  all  communications 
media.  I  stated  then  and  I  repeat  now,  the 
public  Is  perfectly  capable  of  protecting  It- 
self from  too  many  and  too  long  commercials. 
All  they  have  to  do  Is  filck  a  switch  or  change 
stations.  ^  ..  ^w 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  now  that  the 
FCC  has  decided  against  Issuing  Federal  regu- 
lations controlling  radio  and  television  com- 
mercials. However,  this  battle  is  not  yet 
won  The  FCC.  in  reporting  its  decision, 
carefully  stated  "We  conceive  that  our  au- 
thority to  deal  with  overcommercialization. 
by  whatever  reasonable  and  appropriate 
means.  Is  well  established."  Thus  the  danger 
is  not  passed.  We  must  remain  constantly 
alert  to  any  attempt  by.  the  FCC.  or  any 
Government  agency,  to  establish  unnecessary 
Federal  control.  We  have  won  the  flrst  bat- 
tle, but  the  FCC  has  Indicated  that  there 
may  be  more  to  come. 

Constant  vigilance  Is  the  price  of  freedom. 
Government  is  meant  to  serve  people,  not 
enslave  them.  If  commercials  are  too  fre- 
quent people  certainly  can  change  sUtlons 
bv  free  choice.  This  is  the  American  way 
To  have  the  Government  try  to  do  this  for  \x& 
may  sound  good  but  It's  dangerous. 


I  restated  my  position  in  a  news  col- 
umn report  to  constituents  issued  earlier 
this  month,  saying: 

FCC  Threatkns  Freedom 

Last  November  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  held  hearings  to  decide 
whether  It  should  establish  nationwide, 
compulsory  regulations  governing  the  length 
and  frequency  of  radio  and  television  com- 
mercials. In  my  opinion.  FCC  limitations  on 
radio  and  television  commercials  emphasize 
a  trend  toward  Federal  control  of  all  com- 
munications media. 

In  deciding  against  Federal  regulations  on 
commercials  at  this  time,  the  FCC  care- 
fully stated  that  "We  conceive  that  our  au- 
torlty  to  deal  with  overcommercialization, 
by  whatever  reasonable  and  appropriate 
means.  Is  well  established."  Thus  the  danger 
of  Federal  controls  has  not  passed.  After 
all  you  and  I  can  protect  ourselves  against 
too  many  commercials  by  simply  flicking  a 
switch  or  turning  a  knob. 


Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentieman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Schadeberg]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 

this  point.  * 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
radio  and  television  broadcasters  in  my 
district  and  State  are  deeply  concerned 
over  the  possibility  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, through  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Conunission.  may  extend  Its 
authority  Into  what  has  right  along  been 
largely  the  self-regulated  broadcasting 
industry. 

Specifically  the  concern  Is  over  the 
possible  establishment  by  the  FCC  of 
a  nationwide  compulsory  code  limiting 
the  amount  of  time  that  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcsisters  may  use  for  adver- 
tising. 

I  share  along  with  those  in  the  broad- 
casting Industry  the  feeling  that  the  na- 
tionwide and  compulsory  aspects  of  such 


a  regulation  could  lead  to  possible  fu- 
ture controls  over  programing.  Leroy 
Collins,  former  Governor  of  Florida  and 
now  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters,  expressed  this  fear 
when  he  warned  that  control  of  com- 
mercials could— and  I  quote— "open  the 
back  door  to  Federal  program  controls 
by  the  Goverrunent." 

Members  of  the  Wisconsin  Broadcast- 
ers' Association  unanimously  are  opposed 
to  Federal  control  of  radio  and  television 
commercial  time,  and  I  have  brought 
their  objections  to  the  attention  of  the 
Federal    Communications    Commission. 
The  National  Association  of  Broadcast- 
ers already  has  a  voluntary  code  limit- 
ing commercial  time.    To  be  sure  it  Is 
not  nationwide,  but  that  Is  because  the 
NAB  recognizes  that  what  is  possible  and 
acceptable  In  a  large  city  could  be  not 
only  unfeasible  but  virtually  ruinous  to 
smalltown     broadcasters.    Broadcasters 
take  the  position  that  If  they  want  to 
keep  their  audience,  they  Just  cannot 
overcommerclallze.    There  Is.  they  Insist, 
a  saturation  point  which  they  dare  not 
pass.     Furthermore,  they  know  that  If 
they  do  not  take  the  maximum  advan- 
tage of  the  prime  broadcasting  hours, 
they  might  as  well  fold  up  their  studios 
and  transmission  stations  and  silently  go 
out  of  business. 

The  threat  to  existence  Is  particularly 
great  with  respect  to  small  stations,  and 
the  small  advertiser.  I  do  not  welcome 
Federal  restriction  and  Federal  control 
over  the  operations  of  any  stations.  I 
can  see  no  excuse  for  Federal  Interfer- 
ence In  this  area. 

The  Wisconsin  Broadcasters'  Associa- 
tion suggests  that  a  bad  condition  re- 
lating to  the  number  and  length  of  com- 
mercials does  not  exist,  based  on  any 
true  and  accurate  expression  of  the 
viewing  and  listening  public. 

The  FCC  says  that  the  proposed 
change  in  rules  came  up  only  as  a  re- 
sult of  complaints  to  the  FCC  from  radio 
and  TV  audiences  about  overcommer- 
cialization. 

I  would  not  argue  that  there  are  no 
abuses  of  the  number  and  duration  of 
commercials.  But  I  have  perfect  free-  ■ 
dom  to  shut  off  my  radio,  television  set, 
or  switch  to  another  station.  If  I  so  de- 
sire. I  certainly  do  not  need  a  bureau 
or  agency  In  Washington  to  decide  for 
me  how  many  commercials  it  is  good  for 
mfe  to  listen  to. 

One  of  the  real  dangers.  If  the  FCC 
should  take  action  to  control  advertising 
time.  Is  that  It  would  have  a  precedent 
for  extending  this  control  to  other  com- 
munications media,  such  as  newspapers. 
If  the  American  people  are  to  be  con- 
trolled m  the  area  of  how  much  adver- 
tising they  can  hear  and  see  in  any  unit 
of  time,  It  would  logically  follow  that 
they  could  be  controlled  in  how  much 
advertising  they  would  be  allowed  to 
read  in  any  issue  of  a  newspaper. 

The  free  enterprise  system  cannot 
survive  In  such  an  atmosphere  of  fear. 
Not  only  must  we  not  allow  this  kmd 
of  control  to  take  place;  It  is  imperative 
that  it  be  settied.  I  have  faith  In  the 
American  people.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  the  public  is  perfectly  capable  of 
protecting  itself  from  too  many  and  too 
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long  radio  and  television  commercials. 
It  can  merely  turn  a  knob  on  the  set. 
and  or  voice  its  opinion  to  those  who 
are  serving  them. 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  BRtJcil. 

Mr  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  not 
intended  to  speak  on  this  bill,  but  after 
listening  to  some  of  the  presentations  I 
feel  compelled  to  do  so.  as  an  individual 
who  spent  19  years  in  the  broadcasting 
industry.  In  the  field  of  news  commentary 
and  as  a  news  editor,  as  well  as  in  the 
field  of  management  and  everything  else 
from  a  sports  announcer  to  a  disc  Jockey 
on  through. 

I  rise  in  what  I  consider  to  be  a  neces- 
"sary  defense  of  the  broadcasting  Industry 
of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  believe 
they  are  "hucksters."  I  believe  the  aver- 
age broadcaster  in  the  United  States  is  a 
civic-minded  Individual  who  tries  as  best 
he  can  to  present  to  the  public  balanced 
programing  and  a  great  deal  of  public 
service. 

Having  sat  in  the  announcement 
booths  of  radio  stations.  I  can  under- 
stand how  employees  might  occasionally 
become  annoyed  by  the  insistence  of 
management  that  it  has  to  make  a  profit. 
I  can  understand  how  an  announcer, 
with  esthetic  values  he  himself  believes 
good  for  the  public,  wants  to  put  out 
those  values  from  his  standpoint  and  Is 
annoyed  by  management  saying  a  cer- 
tain number  of  spot  announcements 
must  be  run  during  a  half-hour  period  of 
time.  I  would  suggest,  however,  that 
these  same  spot  announcements  make 
it  possible  to  pay  the  announcer's 
salary. 

I  suggest  that  broadcasting  as  such  in 
the  small  towns,  and  In  many  larger 
cities,  is  not  the  huge  profltmaklng  busi- 
ness many  people  believe  It  to  be.  It  is 
a  break-even  business,  with  a  slight 
margin  of  profit. 

I  strongly  support  this  measure.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  in  the  Interest  of  the  public.  I 
do  not  have  such  a  small  esteem  for  the 
Judgment  of  the  public  and  Its  ability  to 
make  decisions.  If  some  program  Is 
overloaded  with  commercials  which  are 
armoying  and  obnoxious,  the  people  who 
listen  can  quickly  turn  the  dial  to  a  pro- 
gram more  balanced,  with  proper  com- 
mercial time  usage. 

I  do  not  believe  we  need  to  make  the 
Government  the  big  brother  looking  over 
the  shoulders  of  the  broadcasters,  tell- 
ing them  how  much  they  can  advertise 
and  how  to  run  their  programs,  and  per- 
haps whether  they  can. 

So  far  as  a  statement  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  that  a  radio  sta- 
tlons  log  carried  the  notation  "be  sure 
to  nm  a   record   between  spots. '  since 
I  have  had  some  experience  of  being  on 
both  sides  of  that  In  the  broadcasting 
Industry.  I  would  suggest  It  is  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  management  to  do  the 
very  thing  proposed  by  those  who  object 
to  the  commercials.    It  is  the  same  type 
of  thing  as  saying  "Don't  double  sF>ot. 
Don't   triple   spot.     Quit   rurming   two 
spots  together.     Be  sure  the  spots  are 
separated  with  entertainment  or  music. 
Don't  load  the  program  up  with  two  or 
three  spots  in  a  row." 
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Andrews. 
N  Dak. 
Ashley 
Bass 
Belcher 
B'.atnlk 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif 
Brown.  Ohio 
Buckley 
Burleson 
Cameron 
Carey 
Celler 
Clausen. 
Don  H 
Cooley 
Daddarlo 
Davis.  Tenn 
Dawson 
Devlne 
Dlggs 
Dowdy 
Elliott 
Fallon 
Fuqua 
Gathlngs 
Olbbons 


Pepper 

Pllcher 

Powell 

Rains 

Rhodes.  ArU. 

Rivers.  S.C 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Roblson 

Rogers.  Pla. 

St.  Onge 

Senner 

Sbeppard 

Short 

Slbal 

Stkee 

Smith.  Iowa 

Staebler 

Stratton 

Taft 

Vanlk 

Wldnall 

Williams 

WllUs 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 


In  defense  of  the  broadcasting  indus- 
try and  our  free -enterprise  system.  I 
strongly  recommend  the  passage  of  this 

bill. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall). 

Mr    HAYS.     Mr.   Chairman.   I   make 

the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 

present.  _^   .         ^„ 

The    CHAIRMAN.     The    Chair     will 

count.  ^        ^ 

Eighty-one  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.    The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

(Roll  No.  SO] 

Orabowskl 

Orant 

Hagen,  Calif 

Haraba 

Herlong 

Hoffman 

HoUneld 

Holland 

Johansen 

Johnson.  Calif 

Karsten 

Kartb 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Laird 

McF^U 

Madden 

Martin.  Calif. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Matthews 

Mllllken 

Morrison 

Multer 

Nedzl 

OBrten.  ni. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Albirt) 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Lankford. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  H.R. 
8316.  and  finding  itself  without  a  quo- 
nun,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called, 
when  352  Members  responded  to  their 
names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted  here- 
with the  names  of  the  absentees  to  be 
spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chaur  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  ap- 
peared before  this  distinguished  sub- 
committee of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  on  this  and  related  subjects 
in  1963,  Bind  on  December  5  I  wrote  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  expressing  my  dis- 
may that  the  FCC  appeared  ready  to 
plunge  ahead  on  a  collision  course,  to 
impose  compulsory  and  arbitrary  restric- 
tions on  the  broadcasting  of  commercial 
material  over  radio  and  television,  I 
felt,  and  do  feel,  this  Commission,  as  a 
creature  of  the  Congress,  Ls  regulatory; 
and  not  legislative,  by  decree,  regulaUon. 
or  Implementation. 

I  called  the  FCC  Chairman's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  a  conservative  estimate 
is  that  the  broadcasting  Industry  volun- 
tarily sustained  a  loss  of  over  $26  million 
during  the  tragic  days  following  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  assassination  in  order  to 
fulfill  their  presumed  responsibUlty  of 
Informing  the  public.    It  seemed  to  me 


the  Industry  performance,  and  its  will- 
ingness to  forsake  not  Just  a  specific 
number  of  commercials  as  might  be  laid 
down  by  Government;  but  to  forsake  all 
commercials  over  a  4-day  period,  was 
evidence  that  the  industry  is  more  ma- 
ture than  those  who  propose  to  restrict 
Its  freedom.  The  freedom  of  our  news 
media — press — Is  herein  Involved. 

We  all  know,  that  the  FCC  learned 
that  discretion  was  the  better  part  of 
valor,  and  the  Commission  retreated 
from  what  had  up  to  the  very  day  of  the 
President's  assassination  been  a  hard- 
nosed,  and  even  obstinate  position. 

Note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  said  re- 
treat, not  surrender.  Even  in  announc- 
ing Its  decision  not  to  press  for  adoption 
of  the  proposed  rule,  the  Chairman  of 
the  FCC  gave  every  evidence  that  the  de- 
cision reflected,  not  a  change  of  thinking 
on  his  part;  but  rather,  a  recognition 
that  the  climate  for  this  drastic  action 
was  rather  cool  at  the  moment,  and  that 
the  reaction  from  the  Congress  might  be 
reflected  in  the  appropriation  process 
later  on. 

The  variances  of  the  broadcasting  in- 
dustry are  such  that  no  set  of  Govern- 
ment regulations,  establishing  arbitrary 
limitations  on  commercials,  can  possibly 
be  fair  to  all  concerned — large  station 
and  small  station,  radio  and  television, 
network  and  Independent.  Some  sta- 
tions, especially  those  In  large  metropoli- 
tan areas  often  reject  advertisements  on 
a  particular  day.  simply  because  the 
broadcasting  day  is  only  so  long,  and 
once  all  time  is  sold  out.  no  more  can  be 
manufactured. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  small  sta- 
tions may  undergo  very  lean  times  of  the 
year  when  a  commercial  is  as  hard  to 
come  by  as  a  snowball  in  July.  To  com- 
pervsate.  to  stay  in  business,  to  meet  their 
payroll,  they  may  have  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  harvest  when  It  occurs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  men  and  women 
who  manage  our  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions are  almost  Invariably  solid  citizens 
of  the  community  In  which  they  live. 
They  have  to  operate  both  a  business 
and  a  public  service.  The  vast  majority 
of  them  do  a  good  Job  of  both.  Are  we  to 
allow  a  regulatory  commission  to  pre- 
empt this? 

Should  a  nonelected  official,  one  whose 
own  job  security  is  such  that  he  never 
has  to  worry  about  such  mundane  things 
as  profit  and  loss:  Impose  his  own  Judg- 
ment over  the  private  owner,  on  matters 
which  can  affect  the  very  survival  of 
the  owner  and  his  business? 

If  a  Federal  agency  can  tell  a  respon- 
sible station  manager  that  he  can  only 
do  so  much  business  every  60  minutes, 
must  that  same  agency  not  be  prepared 
to  subsidize  the  station  if  Its  Judgment 
proves  wrong? 

Is  not  the  marketplace  a  better  regu- 
lator, than  a  bureaucrat? 

Cannot  the  average  listener  or  viewer, 
in  the  average  metropolitan  area,  exer- 
cise Influence  In  this  matter  by  the  sim- 
ple expedient  of  twisting  the  dial,  or 
listening  to  only  those  stations  who 
demonstrate  good  taste  and  thereby  ad- 
versely affect  the  listener  rating  of  those 
who  do  not? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  it  has 
been  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  have 


to  consider  the  legislation  before  it  to- 
day If  a  majority  of  the  FCC  including 
its  chairman  and  our  colleagues  of  the 
ADA  "study  group,"  were  composed  of 
men  who  believed  In  and  understood  the 
competlUve  market  system,  I  fi'-mly  be- 
lieve this  bin  would  not  be  before  us. 
But  because  there  are  those  who  seek 
to  extend  the  heavy  hand  of  Govern- 
ment regulation  as  much  &«  f^e  ^rafBc 
will  bear  I  hope  and  pray  this  bill  wUl 
be  passed,  and  It  certainly  will  have  my 

support. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Stafford!  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
support  the  passage  of  H.R.  8316.  a  bill 
whose  provisions  would  prevent  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  from 
regulating  the  length  and  frequency  of 
broadcast  commercials  over  our  radio- 
TV  stations. 

Each  year  witnesses  effort  after  effort 
to  invade  the  prerogatives  and  erode  the 
powers  of  our  free  enterprise  system  by 
means  of  Government  rules  and  regula- 
tions The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  recently  considered  the 
adoption  of  rules  which  would  regulate 
the  amount  of  time  which  the  radio-TV 
Industry  might  devote  to  commercials. 

While  it  is  true  that  occasionally  there 
may  be  an  Instance  in  which  a  radio  or 
TV  facility  has  broadcast  more  commer- 
cial time  per  hour  then  commonsense 
and  good  taste  might  indicate  was  ap- 
propriate. I  do  not  believe  Federal  regu- 
lation is  the  answer  to  the  problem. 
Rather,  the  answer  lies  in  voluntary  self- 
control.  The  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  already  has  a  voluntary 
code  limiting  commercial  time.  Gen- 
erally, it  is  adhered  to. 

Moreover,  should   the  Federal   Com- 
munications Commission  continue  to  be 
In  a  position  to  regulate  commercial  time 
for  the  radio -TV  industry,  and  do  so   It 
would  have  Its  foot  in  the  door  for  full 
control  of  these  important  sources  of 
public  information.    It  could  indeed,  set 
the  stage  for  attempting  to  control  all 
media    for    public    Information.    This 
would  be  intolerable  in  our  democracy. 
I.  therefore,  hope  this  bill  will  be  adopted. 
Mr.     BENNETT     of     Michigan.     Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume   to   the   gentleman   from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  BeermannI. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  support  of  this  bill  because  I  am 
perfectly  sure  that  the  broadcasting  in- 
dustry is  capable  of  handling  the  prob- 
lem of  overcommerclalization  under  its 
own  code.  I  know  most  of  my  State's 
broadcasters  personally  and  I  am  con- 
fident in  their  ability  to  regulate  them- 
selves effectively.  Therefore,  I  urge  pas- 
sage of  this  bin  that  the  American  free 
enterprise  system  wUl  not  be  further 
encroached  upon. 

May  I  add  that  I  know  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  professes 
no    Interest    in    limiting    commercials. 


Despite  this  profession,  I  am  wary  of  its 
intent.  In  addition,  many  of  my  broad- 
casting friends  are  sure  the  Commission 
Is  only  biding  its  time  until  the  heat 
subsides  when  it  win  again  attempt  to 
regulate  this  field. 

Admittedly,  some  broadcasters  need 
Improvement.  However,  any  attempts 
to  make  this  Improvement  through  the 
FCC  only  further  multiplies  the  costly 
tenacles  of  government  that  are  stran- 
gling American  Ingenuity  today. 

To  sum  up.  may  I  say  that  to  my  way 
of  belief  every  community  is  unique.  Its 
needs  and  type  of  services  can  only  be 
Interpreted  by  someone  Intimately  ac- 
quainted with  it.  To  impose  a  rigid 
framework  of  rules  on  the  broadcasters 
serving  this  community,  limits  their 
flexiblUty  and  abUlty  to  serve  this  com- 
munity to  Its  own  best  Interest. 

Frankly,  I  much  pefer  that  broadcast- 
ers be  regulated  by  the  listener  or  view- 
er. He  can  do  this  by  turning  a  knob, 
and  I  frankly  believe  the  American  peo- 
ple have  not  reached  such  a  state  of 
Imbecility  that  they  cannot  exercise  this 
simple  act. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Harvey]. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation 
and  wish  to  express  my  strong  support 
of  it.  I  urge  favorable  action  be  had 
upon  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

[Mr.  ASHBROOKI. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.     Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation.    H.R. 
8316  may  not  be  needed  as  suggested  by 
some  of  the  opponents  of  this  bill.    On 
the    other    hand,    as    a    Member    who 
watches  very  closely  the  machinations  of 
the  bureaucratic  agencies,  I  have  come 
to  the  very  decided  conviction  that  where 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.    We  aU 
know  that  there  Is  a  clear  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  hlerachy  to  Implement  at 
some  future  time  the  regulations  regard- 
ing control  over  advertising  time  even 
though  for  now  they  might  have  gone 
back  into  the  woodwork  with  this  pro- 
posal. 

Who  can  forget  former  Commission- 
er Newton  Minow  and  his  virtual  czar- 
type  threat  of  control  over  the  communi- 
cation media  as  to  taste  in  program  and 
advertising?    Who  can  forget  the  effort 
in   the   87th   Congress   to   expand   the 
power  of  the  FCC?   There  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  the  Members  of  this  body  to  take 
satisfaction  in  the  announced  Intention 
of  the  FCC  to  respect,  for  the  time  being, 
the  intention  of  the  Congress.     When 
the  occasion  arises,  we  can  be  sure  that 
the  FCC  win  conduct  business  as  usual 
and  that  means  an  encroaching  control 
over  our  radio  and  television  media. 


Once  more  we  witness  the  lack  of  faith 
In  the  private  sector  of  our  economy.   If 
Indeed   commercial   advertisements   be- 
come too  lengthy  and  offensive,  the  pub- 
lic win  rectify  this  shorteoming.    I  faU 
to  accept  the  basic  premise  of  the  op- 
ponents of  this  bin  that  the  broadcaster 
Is  the  type  of  fellow  who  would  throw 
pubUc  interest  to  the  winds  and  operate 
his  station  on  a  basis  of  greed  If  he  were 
given  the  chance.    This  is  not  the  case 
and  while  a  reasonable  regulation  may  be 
in  the  pubUc  interest,  total  regulation 
is  an  instrument  more  appropriately  re- 
served   for    totalitarian    societies.    In 
every  city  In  my  district,  radio  broad- 
casters are  good  neighbors  and  good  cit- 
izens who  add  to  the  educational,  cul- 
tural and  amusement  Interests  of  the 
citizenry.    You  do  not  need  to  tell  them 
about  pubUc  Interest.     Certainly,  they 
can  operate  their  stations  without  the 
control  which  the  FCC  is  bent  on  impos- 
ing on  them  and  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port this  bill  as  one  more  statement  of 
congressional   intent  against   the   bur- 
geoning growth  of  Federal  control  over 
every  private  sector  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Clancy]. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  8316.  In  view  of  the 
Federal  Communication  Commission's 
assertion  that  It  Is  empowered  to  make 
rules  relating  to  the  length  or  frequency 
of  broadcast  commercials,  I  believe  it  is 
necessary  for  the  Congress  to  limit 
explicitly  the  scope  of  the  Commission's 
powers  in  this  area. 

The  broadcastmg  industry's  self -regu- 
latory efforts  have  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful. To  harness  the  industry  by  the 
adoption  of  compulsory  standards 
promulgated  by  the  Commission  would 
be  unnecessary,  as  well  as  outside  the 
scope  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 
We  turned  over  to  a  body  created  by 
and  responsible  to  the  Congress  a  de- 
fined and  limited  measure  of  power,  a 
power  at  all  times  subject  to  recall  and 
supervision  by  Congress.  The  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions Which  wUl  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  the  act.  But  when  it  appears  that  the 
Commission  is  transcending  these 
bounds,  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  act. 

Inasmuch  as  the  present  membership 
of  the  Commission  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  powers  delegated  to  the  FCC  include 
regulating  the  length  and  frequency  of 
commercials,  this  legislation  Is  necessary 
to  clarify  the  intent  of  Congress.  If  we 
do  not  enact  this  legislation,  future  ef- 
forts win  no  doubt  be  made  to  impose 
rules  with  respect  to  other  aspects  of 
broadcast  programing. 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  genUeman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Horton]. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
stripped  of  its  emotional  embroidery,  the 
measure  before  us  involves  but  one  ques- 
tion, namely,  does  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  have  the  authority 
to  regulate  the  length  or  frequency  of 
broadcast  commercials?  I  believe  It  does 
not.    Therefore.  I  support  and  shaU  vote 
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for  H.R.  8316.  to  affirmatively  prohibit 
such  a  rulemalting  adventure  by  the 
Commission. 

It  needs  to  be  emphasized  that  the  bill 
we  are  considering  has  a  restricted  scope. 
It  is  confined  to  the  single  subject  of 
what  boundaries  are  incumbent  on  a  reg- 
ulatory agency  by  its  congressional  man- 
date. This  bill  does  not  treat  the  merits 
of  whether  Government  has  a  logical  or 
legitimate  role  in  setting  standards  for 
commercial  broadcasts. 

As  long  as  we  have  a  system  of  com- 
mercial broadcasting,  we  will  have  com- 
mercial critics.     This  is  both  desirable 
and  necessary.    Yet.  this  does  not  mean 
that  well-intentioned  moves  to  correct 
deficiencies  in  the  system  should  be  al- 
lowed to  illegally  invade  respected  rights 
nor  to  substitute  a  shotgun  blast  where 
a  rifle  shot  is  reasonably  recommended. 
The  only  reason  we  have  such  a  bill 
before  us  today  is  last  year's  action  by 
the  Commission  attempting  to  broaden 
its  rulemaking  capacity.    The  FCC  heard 
testimony  from  the  public  regarding  ex- 
cessive    commercialization;     but.     then 
wisely  abandoned  the  whole  proceeding. 
Of  course,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
Commission  will  not  re-enter  this  field  in 
the  absence  of  a  statutory  prohibition. 
I  want  the  FCC  to  be  mindful  of  the 
problems  of  excessive  advertising  that  is 
plainly   prejudicial   to   the   public  con- 
venience, interest,  and  necessity.    How- 
ever, these  damage  determinations  must 
be  made  case  by  case,  relying  on  varying 
community   needs   and   natural  broad- 
casting diversity. 

Unfortunately,  the  commercial  critics 
have  overstated  their  case.  I  do  not  dis- 
pute that  some  stations  broadcast  some 
commercials  in  some  ways  that  deserve 
denouncement.  But,  harnessing  and 
harassing  an  entire  industry  in  an  effort 
to  right  these  wrongs  is  an  anguished 
approach. 

I  happen  to  feel  that  the  present  situ- 
ation does  not  warrant  Government  con- 
trol over  the  length  and  frequency  of 
commercials.  •  Perhaps,  if  airwave  abuse 
assumes  increased  incidence  and  self- 
control  proves  Inadequate  or  insufficient. 
Congress  may  be  advised  to  conduct  a 
searching   study,   looking   to   legislative 
limitations  or  administrative  authoriza- 
tions that  would  provide  public  protec- 
tion.   But.  I  repeat,  this  is  not  the  imme- 
diate matter.     Our  votes  today  should 
respond  only  to  whether  Congress  needs 
to  write  a  positive  prohibition  against  a 
Federal  agency's  arrogating  to  Itself  the 
right  to  legislate.    Whether  it  involves 
the  FCC  or  any  other  Federal  agency. 
Congress  must  be  on  guard  against  any 
attempts  by  appointive  bodies  to  usurp 
responsibilities  that  belong  exclusively  to 
elective  bodies. 

One  of  the  facets  in  the  disturbing 
centralization  of  (Government  power  at 
the  Federal  level  is  the  characteristic  of 
administrative  agencies  to  substitute 
their  discretionary  powers  for  what  I 
believe  should  be  a  legislative  determina- 
tion. In  the  case  of  the  FCC.  I  think  It 
is  clear  that  imposing  broad  regulations 
which  do  not  reasonably  follow  from  the 
Commission's  authorized  role  can  impair 
congressional  predominance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  should  the  House  pass 
this  bill— and  I  hope  we  will— that  action 


would  announce  to  broadcasters  the 
country  over  that  we  have  faith  In  their 
own  good  sense  to  protect  public  prop- 
erty, the  Nation's  airwaves. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Harvey). 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  several  months  ago  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  pro- 
posed a  rule,  which  many  persons  have 
already  referred  to  this  afternoon,  which 
would  limit  the  number  of  commercials 
to  be  presented  within  a  specified  time 
period.  H.R.  8316.  which  we  are  con- 
sidering here  today,  would  clearly  pro- 
hibit the  Commission  from  taking  this 
action.  I  wholeheartedly  support  H.R. 
8316  and  urge  its  adoption  for  several 

reasons.  ,.,  ,   »w  ♦ 

In  the  first  place.  I  do  not  think  that 
Congress  ever  intended  to  bestow  this 
power  when  It  created  the  FCC.  It  takes 
a  real  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  reach 
any  other  conclusion.  Even  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  has  made  clear  that  It  was 
not  the  intent  of  Congress  to  regulate  the 
business  of  the  licensee,  but  to  leave  com- 
petition in  the  broadcasting  business- 
FCC  v  Sanders  Brothers.  309  U.S.  470. 
475  (1940). 

In  the  second  place,  and  equally  Im- 
portant, is  the  fact  that  it  Is  completely 
impractical  to  accomplish  what  the  Com- 
mission seeks  to  accomplish  by  the  im- 
position of  such  a  rule.     If  there  are  too 
many  commercials,  the  public  has  the 
right  to  decline  to  listen  to  them.    Ad- 
vertisers will  quickly  learn  that  they  are 
not  deriving  the  business  revenues  from 
the  commercials  that  they  expected,  and 
the  end  result  is  a  lessening  of  commer- 
cials.    My  point  is  that  there  Is  a  com- 
mercial saturation  point  which  they  dare 
not  pass.     This  Is  the  way  it  should  be 
in  our  country.    It  is  the  natural  way 
under  our  system  of  free  enterprise.     It 
recognizes  the  vast  differences  between 
communities,  size  of  stations,  markets, 
listening  hours  and  a  variety  of  other  fac- 
tors which  go  Into  the  broadcasting  busi- 
ness. 

Third  and  finally.  I  think  that  any  such 
rule  represents  an  encroachment  and  a 
real  threat  to  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press.  If  the  FCC  can 
control  the  business  of  radio  stations, 
then  under  any  logical  reasoning  are  not 
newspapers  next?  I  do  not  believe  this 
should  be  permitted  to  happen,  and  for 
that  reason  I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  8316. 
making  our  Intent  clear. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  t'me  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8316.  It  Is  vitally 
important  that  Congress  approve  this 
measure  in  order  that  the  regulatory 
scheme  with  respect  to  the  broadcast- 
ing Industry  shall  not  be  drastically 
changed  by  Commission  fiat. 

Despite  the  fact  that  since  1927.  when 
Congress  adopted  the  unique  regulatory 
plan  with  regard  to  the  day-to-day  re- 
sponsibility for  broadcast  programs, 
wherein  it  was  repeatedly  held  that  this 
rested  primarily  with  the  individual 
licensee,  the  present  Commission  by  a 


4  to  3  vote  on  May  15,  1963.  assumed  a 
position  that  would  contravene  the  leg- 
islative intent  of  the  Radio  Act  of  1927 
and  a  reaffirmation  of  that  basic  pattern 
by  enactment  of  the  Communications 

Act  of  1934.  ^    „  ^ 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Fed- 
eral  Communications   Commission  has 
exhibited  an  overwilllngness  to  assume 
authority  it  does  not  have ;  an  authority 
that  Congress  never  Intended  It  to  have 
and  that  the  legislative  history  shows 
it  never  possessed.    In  fact.  In  1932,  tl»e 
forerunner  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission;  namely,  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission,  took  the  position  that 
any  plan  to  reduce,  limit,  and  contrm 
the  use  of  radio  facilities  for  commercial 
advertising  purposes  within  time  limita- 
tions "must  have  its  inception  in  iiew 
and  additional  legislation  which  either 
fixes  and  prescribes  such  limitations  or 
specifically  authorizes  the  Comniission 
to  do  so  under  a  general  standard  pre- 
scribed by  that  legislation." 

In  the  absence  of  such  additional  au- 
thority which  It  never  received,  for  the 
Commission  to  maintain  a  diametrically 
opposite  position  as  In  last  year's  ruling, 
poses  an  immediate  problem  which  Con- 
gress must  clarify  Immediately. 

It  is  not  a  moot  question  now  as  the 
Commission  maintains  because  it  with- 
drew its  proposed  rulemaking  In  this 
area.  What  Is  to  prevent  this  same  Com- 
mission In  the  next  month  or  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  relnstltute  these  proceed- 
ings If  this  Is  not  settled  once  and  for 

all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  broadcasting  Industry  Is  doing 
an  excellent  job  In  carrying  out  its  re- 
sponsibility which  now  rests  upon  the 
individual  licensee  who  Is  certainly  aware 
of  what  the  needs  of  the  community  may 
be  and  most  assuredly  community  needs 
differ  widely  and  must  take  into  con- 
sideration so  many  different  factors  such 
as  the  size  of  the  marketplace,  economic 
opportunities  and  limitations,  popula- 
tion distribution  within  the  State,  hours 
of  operation,  power,  range  facilities,  as 
well  as  other  Important  factors. 

I  also  respectfully  suggest  that  we  do 
not  allow  any  basis  for  the  substitution 
of  Commission  judgment  for  Individual 
licensee  judgment  regarding  the  licen- 
see's day-to-day  responsibility  of  serving 
the  community  which  he  is  licensed  to 
serve.    The  matter  before  us  has  signifi- 
cant ramifications.    Hence,  It  Is  my  firm 
conviction  that  this  bill  must  be  passed 
or  else  the  present  regulatory  scheme  will 
be  transformed  by  the  Commission  into 
a    totally    different    regulatory    scheme 
that  was  not  contemplated  by  the  Con- 
gress.   I  earnestly  Implore  the  Members 
of  this  House  to  support  this  legislation. 
It  Involves  the  basic  freedoms  of  the 
broadcasting   industry.     Indeed   it  will 
serve  to  clearly  enunciate  and  protect 
the   basic   constitutional   right  of   free 
speech  itself. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Qriil. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  in- 
terest of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press,  I  wish  to  extend  my  support  to 
KH.  8316.  which  would  specifically  pro- 


hibit any  attempt  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  control  the 
content  of  radio  and  television  program- 
ing, in  regard  to  the  length  or  frequency 
of  commercials. 

I  know  that  too  many  commercials 
can  be  irritating  to  those  of  us  who  watch 
and  listen.  But  from  the  testimony 
heard  before  the  Rogers  subcommittee 
and  the  FCC  Itself,  as  hearings  were  held 
and  from  the  increasing  concern  ex- 
pressed by  professional  associations  of 
broadcasters,  it  is  obvious  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  broadcast  industry  are  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  problem.  They 
are  taking  steps  to  regulate  themselves. 
They  are  showing  Integrity  and  wise 
judgment.  Therefore,  the  problem  is 
moving  toward  solution  without  inter- 
ference from  the  FCC. 

But  even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  the 
idea  of  a  Federal  agency  exercising  con- 
trol over  the  free  flow  of  ideas  is  a  very 
serious  matter.  It  raises  constitutional 
questions.  It  is  contrary  not  only  to  the 
basic  law  of  our  land  but  to  our  entire 
concept  of  freedom  of  expression. 

Congress  established  the  FCC  to  regu- 
late the  technical  use  of  the  airwaves. 
Over  the  years,  the  FCC  has  expanded 
its  own  function  to  include  areas  of  pro- 
graming.   We  all  realize  that  technical 
regulation  is  necessary   to  avoid  utter 
chaos  and  confusion  on  the  airwaves. 
The  FCC's  assumed  right  to  also  regu- 
late what  radio   and   television  people 
may  broadcast  is  causing  chaos  and  con- 
fusion in  the  broadcasting  Industry.   The 
FCC   should   remain  within  its  proper 
scope,  regulating  the  technical  use  of  the 
airwaves,  but  it  ought  to  divorce  itself 
from  controlling  program  content.     It 
now  exercises  control  through  regulation 
that  requires  stations  to  program  given 
percentages  of  time  in  various  content 
areas,  such  as  news,  education,  public 
service,  and  the  like.    We  have  heard  no 
real  protest  from  the  broadcasters  con- 
cerning this,  because  these  are  services 
which  they  would  provide  for  the  public 
without  Government  regulation.     It  is 
part   of  their  professional  service  and 
business  necessity. 

However,  the  FCC  has  recently  pro- 
posed to  also  regulate  the  length  and 
frequency  of  commercials.  When  the 
protest  was  overwhelming,  the  FCC 
abandoned  the  Idea  of  a  sweeping  regu- 
lation, but  said  it  would  Judge  stations 
on  a  "case  by  case"  basis.  This  has 
tended  to  further  confuse  the  issue. 

A  commercial  on  radio  or  television 
is  like  an  advertisement  in  a  newspaper. 
It  is  put  on  the  air  by  a  businessman. 
He  pays  for  It.  He  buys  it  because  he 
thinks  in  will  help  him  sell  a  product. 
Therefore,  it  is  an  important  service  to 
the  business  community  at  large. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  the  lifeblood 
of  the  station.  The  money  received  from 
selling  commercial  time  pays  the  bills. 
The  money  from  commercials  pays,  in 
part,  the  free  programing  of  news,  public 
service  announcements,  and  the  other 
programs  a  station  presents. 

The  vital  nature  of  such  Information 
Is  common  knowledge  to  anyone  who  has 
ever  listened  to  the  radio  to  find  out  if. 
In  bad  weather,  schools  were  to  be 
closed.  This  Is  Just  one  example  of  the 
type  of  free  service  given  by  the  broad- 


casters. I  might  also  cite  the  Impor- 
tant contributions  of  broadcasters  to  na- 
tional defense,  through  the  conelrad 
program,  or  the  large  volume  of  infor- 
mation disseminated  by  radio  and  tele- 
vision In  support  of  U.S.  savings  bonds, 
military  recruiting  efforts,  and  the  like. 
The  announcers  and  expensive  equip- 
ment of  broadcasting  could  not  be  hired 
or  bought  or  kept  functioning  without 
commercials.  Any  FCC  attempt  to  reg- 
ulate commercial  time  would  tend  to  set 
a  celling  on  the  gross  Incomes  of  sta- 
tions and  could  well  lead  to  the  curtail- 
ing of  important  services  such  as  those  I 
have  mentioned. 

There  Is  another  factor  to  be  consid- 
ered which  Is  vital  to  our  economy. 
That  Is  the  effect  advertising  control 
could  have  on  other  businesses.  I  have 
noted  that  businessmen  buy  advertising 
because  they  think  It  will  help  them  sell 
a  product.  In  fact,  advertising  through 
the  various  mass  media.  Including  radio 
and  television,  might  be  called  the 
grease  which  turns  the  axles  of  our  free 
enterprise  system.  Advertising  tells  the 
consumer  of  the  products  which  indus- 
try has  to  sell. 

There  have,  it  Is  true,  been  some  cases 
where  broadcasters  have  run  so  many 
commercials  that  It  has  been  Irritating 
to  the  audience.  But  the  American  lis- 
tener or  viewer  needs  simply  show  his 
displeasure  by  turning  the  dial.  A  sta- 
tion without  listeners  or  viewers  will 
soon  lose  Its  advertisers.  Advertising  is 
only  worthwhile  to  the  businessman- 
purchaser  so  long  as  there  are  people  to 
see  it.  So,  broadcasters  have  learned 
by  experience  that  their  programing 
must  be  balanced,  to  hold  the  audience. 
We  do  not  need  Government  agencies 
telling  people  how  much  they  can  sell, 
or  buy.  or  for  how  long,  or  how  often,  or 
telling  the  American  public  how  often 
they  can  be  presented  with  an  idea. 

Therefore,  I  urge  support  of  H.R.  8136, 
believing  that  freedom  for  the  broadcast 
Industry  within  this  area  of  content  Is 
vital  to  the  best  Interests  of  the  Nation. 
Mr  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Collier]. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
legislation  before  us  today  Is  both  neces- 
sary and  timely  in  the  light  of  the  recent 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  prescribed 
in  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion docket  No.  15083. 

The  precedent  that  would  be  set  in 
such  action  by  the  FCC  would  certainly 
pose  economic  restrictions  on  radio  and 
television  stations  which  could  be  most 
detrimental  to  their  entire  operation  par- 
ticularly in  the  quality  programs.    Pres- 
ent law.  as  Members  of  this  House  are 
well  aware,  vests  adequate  policing  power 
by  the  Commission  In  accordance  with 
the  powers  granted  It  by  the  Congress  In 
the  Federal  Communications  Act.     At 
the  same  time,  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
provide  any  agency  with  such  powers  as 
might  change  the  course  of  the  broad- 
casting industry  in  this  country. 

There  Is  no  question  that  many  com- 
mercials which  the  public  hears  and/or 
sees  on  radio  and  television  are  disturb- 
ing and  often  even  obnoxious  to  some 
people.     Likewise,  there  Is  little  doubt 


that  there  is  excessive  advertising  on 
many  programs  now  going  over  the  air- 
ways. But  the  Industry  and  the  public 
has  the  prime  responsibility  in  correct- 
ing these  abuses  and  this  Congress  must 
retain  Its  responsibility  to  deal  with 
these  problems  in  the  public  interest.  As 
has  been  pointed  out  this  afternoon, 
enactment  of  the  bill  before  us  does  not 
remove  from  the  Commission  any  of  its 
present  powers  but  will  merely  act  as  a 
curb  to  the  Commission  going  beyond 
the  Intent  of  Congress  in  this  respect. 

I  refer  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
the  dissenting  statements  of  Commis- 
sioners Rosel  H.  Hyde  and  Robert  T. 
Bartley  in  the  matter  of  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking  to  prescribe  limita- 
tions on  commercial  material  broadcast 
by  standard  broadcast,  FM  broadcast, 
and  television  broadcast  stations.  These 
statements.  I  believe,  sum  up  the  need  for 
the  legislation  before  us  today,  and  It  Is 
my  hope  that  this  House  will  pass  HJl. 
8316  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Griffin]. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
whether  commercial  advertising  on  radio 
and  television  should  be  regulated,  and 
how  it  should  be  regulated,  are  questions 
which  are  not  before  this  body  today. 
The  real  issue  which  the  pending  bill 
puts  before  us  Is — Who  has  the  power 
and  authority  to  do  the  regulating? 

Or.  more  precisely,  the  issue  is  whether 
Congress  shall  stand  idly  by  and  allow  a 
creation  of  Congress,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  to  assume  and 
sissert  regulatory  power  which  Congress 
did  not  confer  upon  it. 

The  great  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  deserves  high 
commendation,  in  my  opinion,  for  call- 
ing to  task  an  administrative  agency 
under  its  oversight  jurisdiction  which 
appears  determined  to  usurp  the  legis- 
lative authority  of  Congress. 

Frankly,  I  wish  it  were  possible  and 
Justified  to  heap  similar  praise  upon 
other  committees  which  have  oversight 
Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  other  ad- 
ministrative agencies  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board. 

Unfortunately,  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  have  not  exerted 
a  similar  vigilance  so  far  as  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  Is  concerned. 
Although  some  of  us  have  complained 
from  time  to  time,  the  Congress  has 
stood  Idly  by  for  too  long  and  allowed 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  to 
usurp  and  assert  policymaking  legisla- 
tive powers  never  conferred  or  Intended 
by  Congress. 

I  hope  that  our  action  here  today  may 
serve  a  broader  purpose  than  simply  to 
slap  the  wrist  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission.  I  hope  It  will  also 
serve  a  useful  notice  upon  other  admin- 
istrative agencies  that  their  creator,  the 
Congress,  can  and  will  insist  that  they 
remain  within  the  bounds  of  the  author- 
ity and  powers  actually  conferred  upon 
them  by  Congress.  ,  _,  , ^ 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Kornegay], 
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Mr    KORNEGAY.     Mr    Chairman.   I 
rise  in  support  of  H  R.  8316  and  as  a 
member  on  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Communications  Subcom- 
mittee. I  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate my  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from   Arkansas,  and  my  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
on  the  fine  leadership  they  have  exhibited 
in  bringing  to  the  House  this  most  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation.     Why  do  I 
say  that  it  is  of  such  great  importance? 
It  is  important  because  it  is  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  to  stem  the  ever- 
increasing  tide  of  bureaucratic  control 
over  the  industries  and  people  of  this 
country.    It  is  important  because  it  will 
stop  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission from  assuming  and  taking  unto 
itself  legislative  authority  which  in  fact 
it  does  not  have.     The  Congress   has 
granted  certain  powers  to  the  regulatory 
agencies  and  these  agencies  have  only 
that    power    which    the    Congress    has 
granted  to  them.    It  is  fundamental  and 
proper  that  the  Constitution  should  pro- 
hibit the   exercise  of  legislative  power 
and  authority  by  any  agency  of  Goverri- 
ment  save  and  except  the  truly  consti- 
tutional   legislative    body,    to   wit:    the 
Congress. 

The  broadcasters  of  this  country  are 
not  common  carriers  and  are  therefore 
not  subject  to  the  regulation  as  is  ex- 
tended to  the  railroad,  the  telephone,  and 
the  telegraph  companies.  This  princi- 
ple was  recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  FCC  v.  Sanders  Bros.  Radio  Station. 
309  U.S.  470.     The  Court  stated: 

The  act  recognizes  that  broadcasters  are 
not  common  carriers  and  are  not  to  be  dealt 
with  as  such.  Thus  the  act  recognizes  that 
the  field  of  broadcasting  Is  one  of  free  com- 
petition. The  sections  dealing  with  broad- 
casting demonstrate  that  Congress  has  not. 
in  its  regulatory  scheme,  abandoned  the 
principle  of  free  competition,  as  It  has  done 
in  the  case  of  railroads.  In  respect  of  which 
regulation  Involves  the  suppression  of  waste- 
ful practices  due  to  competition,  the  regxUa- 
tlon  of  rates  and  charges,  and  other  measures 
which  are  unnecessary  If  free  competition  Is 
to  be  permitted. 

The  act  does  not  essay  to  regulate  the 
business  of  the  licensee.  The  Commission  Is 
given  no  supervisory  control  of  the  programs, 
of  business  management,  or  of  policy.  In 
short,  the  broadcasting  field  is  open  to  any- 
one, provided  there  be  an  available  frequency 
over  which  he  can  broadcast  without  inter- 
ference to  others.  If  he  shows  his  compe- 
tency, the  adequacy  of  his  equipment,  and 
financial  ability  to  make  good  use  of  the 
assigned  channel. 
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It  is  not  proper  for  the  Congress  to 
stand  idly  by  and  permit  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  take  this 
first  step  toward  the  exercise  of  un- 
authorized control  over  the  electronics 
communications  of  this  country.  If  the 
Commission  is  permitted  to  take  unto 
Itself  this  authority,  then  what  step  next? 
The  step  next,  of  course,  will  be  to  de- 
termine in  advance  what  the  commer- 
cials shall  contain  and  then,  of  course, 
the  next  step  will  be  to  move  from  the 
area  of  commercials  to  the  area  of  pro- 
grams. When  the  FCC  moves  into  this 
area,  it  will  determine  what  programs 
shall  be  viewed  and  how  long  these  pro- 
grams shall  continue,  and  in  effect  it 


could    well 
agency. 

No  doubt  at  one  time  or  another,  all 
of  us  are  provoked  with  long,  boring,  or 
too  frequent  commercials  on  radio  and 
television;  and  the  best  and  most  effec- 
tive remedy  for  this  situation  which  I 
know  of  is  the  simple  flick  of  the  dial. 
Now.  if  the  situation  should  deteriorate 
to  the  point  where  regulation  of  commer- 
cials is  in  the  public  interest,  then  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Congress  and  not  the  FCC 
to  take  remedial  action  through  appro- 
priate legislation. 

Gentlemen.  I  urge  your  support  for 
this  most  important  piece  of  fundamen- 
tal legislation. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]. 
Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  bill  that  we  have  before 
us  today  is  one  that  will  clarify  the  acts 
that  can  be  taken  by  a  Federal  agency 
and  will  answer  questions  raised  by  the 
announced  intentions  of  this  agency,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
in  regard  to  broadcasting. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission in  proposing  to  set  commercial 
time  limits  and  consider  commercial 
contents  of  programs  is  going  beyond 
their  power  as  defined  in  the  Commu- 
nication Act. 

The  action  proposed  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  in  at- 
tempting to  set  commercial  time  limits 
for  stations  would  also  be  unfair  and 
would  tend  to  destroy  individual  initia- 
tive in  broadcasting. 

The  effect  of  limiting  commercial  time 
would  tend  to  Increase  advertising  rates 
and  limit  the  use  of  radio  and  television 
as  an  advertising  medium.    As  an  ex- 
ample of  this  point,  in  my  home  State 
of  Montana,  we  have  a  large  land  area 
with  a  sparse  population.    The  people 
of  Montana  are  reached  by  many  small 
radio  stations  and  several  TV  stations, 
and  in  a  great  number  of  cases  this  is 
the  only  way  that  our  citizens  have  of 
keeping    in    touch    with    news,    special 
events,     and    advertising     Information, 
which    is     also    of    great    importance. 
With  a  limitation  on  commercialization, 
stations  in  our  State  would  be  forced  to 
increase  rates,  as  I  have  said,  and  many 
small  advertisers  would  be  deprived  of 
an  important  means  of  reaching  their 
customers  and  many  citizens  of  Mon- 
tana would  be  wholly  unadvised  as  to 
important  market  and  shopping  Infor- 
mation. 

Many  radio  and  television  broadcasters 
in  our  State  have  achieved  a  high  degree 
of  excellence  in  broadcasting.  They 
have  done  this  by  their  own  individual 
initiative  and  inventive  ability.  With 
Federal  control  of  broadcast  programing 
there  would  be  no  incentive  for  excel- 
lence and  no  reward  for  individual  Initia- 
tive in  broadcasting. 

One  station  that  I  know  of  In  my  State 
of  Montana  has  developed  such  a  clever 
and  distinctive  method  of  presenting 
some  commercial  messages  that  listeners 
have  commented  'the  commercial  is 
sometimes  the  best  part  of  your  program- 
ing."  I  think  this  points  out  that  quality 


in  commercialization  is  important,  and 
it  further  points  out  that  commerciallza- 
ilon  Is  a  nebulous  thing  that  cannot  be 
easily  defined  or  measured.     Commer- 
cialization In  radio  and  television  Is  a 
part  of  the  art  of  broadcasting  and,  as 
in  art.  we  cannot  set  standards  or  limits. 
In  broadcasting  we  have  a  natural  con- 
trol that  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
The  good  will  of  the  listener  Is  a  station's 
major  asset.     A  station  that  overcom- 
mercializes.  knowingly  or  unknowingly, 
immediately  jeopardizes  that  good  will 
and  If  he  continues,  a  broadcaster  will 
bring  about  his  own  downfall.    This  will 
happen  not  by  the  actions  of  a  Federal 
agency  or  this  Congress,  but  by  the  pure 
and  simple  vote  of  the  people.     These 
listeners,  under  our  present  system  of 
free  broadcasting,  comprise  the  lifeblood 
of  this  industry.     Their  support  of  the 
broadcaster  with  their  listenershlp  and 
their  support  of  the  advertiser  through 
purchasing    the    products    offered,    will 
determine  the  eventual  success  or  failure 
of  every  station  in  this  Nation. 

After  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  we  not, 
here  in  Congress,  like  broadcasters?  We, 
like  broadcasters,  offer  ourselves  to  the 
people  of  this  great  country  and  whether 
it  be  a  voting  booth  or  a  radio  dial,  the 
people  of  America  will  choose  between 
right  and  wrong.  They  will  choose  be- 
tween overcommercializatlon  and  good 
broadcast  practices.  The  passage  of  the 
bill  before  us  now  will  assure  that  the 
people  of  this  country  will  continue  In 
their  free  choice. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Harding]. 
Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  iJoint  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
the  House  floor  today  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  In  casting  their 
votes  in  favor  of  H.R.  8316  Introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Congress- 
man Walter  Rogers.  This  bill  provides 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission may  not  prescribe  standards  on 
the  length  or  frequency  of  broadcast 
advertisements. 

All  of  us  who  constitute  the  television 
and  radio  audience  are  occasionally  an- 
noyed by  the  overcommercializatlon 
which  does  occur  on  some  programs  and 
networks.  ^,       . 

However,  my  study  of  this  problem  has 
convinced  me  that  our  Individual  radio 
and  television  broadcasters  are  best  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  the  problem  on  the 
local  level  without  Federal  Interference. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  advertis- 
ing problems  vary  greatly  from  com- 
munity to  community.  For  this  reason 
it  is  vital  to  the  successful  radio  or  tele- 
vision operation  that  management  have 
the  right  to  determine  what  type  of  ad- 
vertising policy  best  serves  the  people 
in  their  area  and  the  business  commu- 
nity. 

For  the  Federal  Government  to  pre- 
scribe a  national  standard  on  the  length 
or    frequency    of    broadcast    advertlse- 
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ments  which  could  be  successfully 
adapted  to  all  local  situations,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  an  Impossibility. 

Certainly  If  one  were  attempted,  it 
would  raise.  I  believe,  some  serious  ques- 
tions on  freedom  of  speech  as  well  as 
have  a  severe  economic  effect  on  radio 
and  television  broadcasters. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  too.  in  urg- 
ing the  support  of  my  colleagues  on  H.R. 
8316  that  already  the  broadcasting  in- 
dustry is  aware  of  its  responsibility  to 
present  a  sound  balance  between  com- 
mercial and  program  material. 

For  example,  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters  includes  in  its  code  of 
good  practices  for  both  radio  and  tele- 
vision advertising  regulations  on  the 
content  and  length  of  advertising^ 

These  standards  were  prepared  by  the 
broadcasters  themselves  and  are  en- 
forced through  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters'  code  boards.  Signifi- 
cant progress  has  been  made  and  will 
continue  to  be  made  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

In  urging  your  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion let  me  emphasize  here  that  should 
the  industry  be  unable  to  resolve  this 
matter  satisfactorily  as  we  anticipate. 
Congress  would  not  be  prevented  from 
considering  other  alternatives  at  a  future 

date,  ^        ,,  .. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  some  of  the  letters  and  wires  I 
have  received  from  broadcasters  in  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Idaho 
indicating  their  strong  support  for  H.R. 

8316. 

Km.  Idaho  Radio  Corp., 

Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

February  17,  1964. 
Congressman  Ralph  Harding, 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ralph:  It  Is  our  understanding  that 
a  bill  which  would  prohibit  the  PCC  from 
adopting  a  rule  to  limit  commercials  on  radio 
and  television  broadcasting  stations  (H.R. 
8316,  the  Rogers  bill)  has  been  scheduled 
for  consideration  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
soon.  Your  vote  In  favor  of  the  bill  would 
be  greatly  appreciated. 

While  It  may  be  true  that  from  time  to 
time  broadcasting  stations  have  overcommer- 
clallzed.  we  feel  that  In  the  long  run  the 
marketplace  Is  the  forum  for  the  equalization 
of  commercials— that  If  the  public  comes  to 
dislike  a  station  because  of  over  commer- 
cialization the  station  will  be  forced  by  mar- 
ket pressure  to  come  around  to  something 
that  Is  more  serviceable  to  the  public.  We 
feel  that  any  PCC  attempt  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  commercials  is  tantamount  to  rate- 
setting  or  regulation  as  though  the  broad- 
casting Industry  were  a  public  utility.  We 
feel  that  Congress  never  Intended  the  PCC 
to  go  this  far.  We  hope  you  agree  with  us 
and  hope  we  can  count  on  your  vote  In  favor 
of  the  Rogers  bill. 
Best  wishes  always. 
Yours  truly. 

J.  Allen  Jensen, 
Executive  Vice  President, 

General  Manager. 

KSEI,  Pioneer  Broadcasters  Corp., 
Pocatello,  Idaho,  February  18.  1964. 
The  Honorable  Ralph  R.  Harding. 
The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Ralph:  While  I  have 
been  delayed  In  answering  your  last  letter  of 
January  24,  I  want  you  to  know  how  much 
I  appreciate  your  followthrough  on  the  pro- 
posed rulemaking  of  the  FCC  In  the  area  of 
radio  and  TV  commercial  control. 
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Thank  you  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  the 
letter  you  received  from  Chairman  E.  Wil- 
liam Henry  of  the  FCC.  and  of  the  public 
notice  terminating  the  commercialization 
rule  proceeding. 

We  are  Informed  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives now  has  before  It  a  bill  to  more 
explicitly  define  the  authority  of  the  PCC 
In  the  area  of  commercials  of  radio  and  TV 
stations. 

The  bill  Is  H.R.  8316.  more  commonly 
known  as  the  Rogers  bill.  We  believe  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  would  help  to  spell 
out  to  the  Commission  that  Congress  never 
Intended  the  Commission  to  promulgate  rules 
which  would  Interfere  with  our  commercials, 
and  Is,  In  fact,  assuming  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress In  establishing  such  rules. 

In  the  report  and  order  of  the  Commission 
which  terminated  the  proposed  rulemaking 
on  commercials,  the  PCC  has  Indicated  It  will 
continue  to  give  closer  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  commercial  activity  by  broadcast  sta- 
tions on  a  case-by-case  basis.  I  refer  you  to 
paragraph  10  of  the  report  and  order  of  the 
Commission  for  details. 

I  ask  your  support  of  the  Rogers  bill  (HJl. 
8316)  when  It  comes  to  a  vote  In  the  House. 
Broadcasters  favor  a  voluntary  control  of 
commercials  on  their  Individual  stations  to 
conform  to  conditions  which  each  faces  in 
his  own  market.  No  rule  can  be  written 
which  will  work  In  every  situation  encoun- 
tered by  broadcasters. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  my 
request,  and  please  drop  in  to  see  us  when 
you  are  In  Pocatello. 
Cordially, 

Pioneer  Broadcasters  Corp.. 
Henry  H.  Fletcher. 

President. 

KGEM. 
Boise.  Idaho.  February  20, 1964. 
Representative  Ralph  R.  Harding. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  would  urgently  request  your 
consideration  for  passage  of  bill  H.R.  8316. 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Rogers  bill, 
when  it  is  presented  for  consideration  In 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  would  greatly  enhance  the  future  of 
the  broadcast  profession. 

Thanking  you  In  advance.  I  remain 
Very  truly  yours. 

R.  C.  Weisenburger. 

Station  Manager. 


your   support   If   we   are  to  continue   as   a 
strong  mass  medium. 

Thank  you  for  your  support. 

KIDO  Radio.  Boise,  Idaho, 
James  M.  Davidson, 

Station  Manager. 

Mountain  Home,  Idaho. 

February  24,  1964. 
Congressman  Ralph  Harding. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Urge  you  give  your  utmost  support  to  the 
Rogers  bill  H.R.  8316,  broadcasting  freedom 
Is  seriously  In  danger — especially  the  smaller 
station  operation — freedom  of  the  press  will 
make  great  strides  with  passage  of  this  bill. 

I   therefore  ask  your   "Yes"   vote  on  this 

legislation. 

Charles  P.  Degler, 

Radio  KFLI. 


KAIN. 

Nampa.  Idaho, 
February  20,  1964. 
Representative  Ralph  Harding, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Harding:  May  I  respectively  re- 
quest your  consideration  of  House  bill  H.R. 
8316  and  urge  your  support  of  this  bill, 
which  I  understand  will  be  coming  up  very 
soon. 

Best  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

DoTLE  Cain. 
President  and  General  Manager. 

Pocatello,  Idaho, 

February  24.  1964. 
Congressman  Ralph  R.  Harding, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Earnestly  request  you  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  Rogers  bin  H.R.  8316  this  week. 
Richard  W.  Miner, 
Radio  Station   KWIK. 


Boise  Idaho, 
February  24.  1964. 
The  Honorable  Ralph  R.  Harding, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

KIDO  radio  urges  your  favorable  vote  for 
H.R.  8316  when  It  comes  before  the  House 
of    Representatives.      Radio    stations    need 


Preston,  Idaho. 
February  25, 1964. 
Hon.  Ralph  R.  Harding. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Respectfully  urge  your  vote  favoring  pas- 
sage of  Rogers  bill  H.R.  8316.  Thank  you  for 
your  consideration  of  this  bill  that  U  of 
great  Importance  to  the  broadcast  Industry. 

D.  A.  Nash, 
KPST  Radio,  Manager. 

BuRLET,  Idaho, 
February  25, 1964. 
Congressman  Ralph  Harding, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  would  appreciate  your  vote  for  H.R. 
8316.  We  believe  commercial  controls  are 
a  step  toward  Increased  Government  con- 
trol of  broadcasting.  Enclosing  we  support 
your  standing  against  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety. We  express  our  regrets  about  last 
week's  newspaper  exposure  of  trusted  Infor- 
mation. 

Robert  W.  Saxvik, 
Board  of  Directors. 
Idaho  Broadcasters  Association, 

Blackfoot,  Idaho, 

February  20,  1964. 
Hon.  Ralph  Harding, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Bill  H.R.  8316  scheduled  for  consideration 
this  week  should  In  our  opinion  receive  your 
active  support  to  prevent  a  regulatory  agency 
from  adopting  a  rule  which  U  beyond  Its 
powers  under  the  act  of  Congress. 

Howard  D.  Johnson, 
President.  Radio  Station  KBLI. 

Idaho  Palls.  Idaho, 

February  20.  1964. 
Congressman  Ralph  Harding, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

In  the  Interest  of  good  broadcasting  we 
would  heartily  reccwnmend  that  you  vote  for 
HR.  8316  when  It  Is  brought  for  considera- 
tion.       _    ^, 

KUPI   Radio, 

Gene  Klaas, 
General  Manager. 

Pocatello,  Idaho, 

February  25,  1964. 
Representative  Ralph  Harding. 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  an  Idaho  broadcaster  your  support  U 

requested  for  Hit.  8316. 

Dan  Libeo, 
Radio  KSSN. 

Twin  Palls,  Idaho, 

February  25.  1964. 
Representative  Ralph  Harding, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Freedom   of  the   press  Is  guaranteed   the 
public  by  the  Constitution. 
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We  wholeheartedly  support  the  Roger*  bill. 
HJl.  8316  to  prohibit  the  PCC  from  adopUng 
a  rule  limiting  commercial  broadcasting  time. 
Yo\ir  vote  for  this  bill  U  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence In  the  broadcasters  of  Idaho. 

R.    W.    BUUXM. 

President  and  General  Manager. 
KEEP  Jtadto. 

SAI.MON.  Idaho, 
Fehruary  2S.  1964. 
Hon.  Ralth  Hakoino. 
Old  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

Reminding  of  our  last  week's  conversa- 
tion. Urge  your  active  and  voting  support 
of  H.R.  8316. 

David  Q    Ainswobth. 
President.  Idaho  Broadcasters  Associa- 
tion.   KSRA. 

Twin  Falls.  Idaho. 

February  17, 1964. 
Representative  Ralph  Harding. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Last  week  PCC  Chairman  Henry  committed 
himself  and  the  PCC  to  a  continuing  attack 
of  overcommerclallzatlon  for  TV  and  radio 
stations.  Chairman  Henry  announced  that 
the  PCC  would  establish  commercial  stand- 
ard by  other  means  and  as  of  this  date 
there  has  been  two  TV  stations  whose  license 
renewals  has  been  held  up  due  to  Henry's 
doctrine.  These  stations  are  WTVT  and 
WFLA-TV  The  PCC  abandoned  Its  rule- 
making procedure  to  limit  the  number  of 
commercials  and  are  dealing  with  what  they 
think  Is  overcommerclallzatlon  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis.  As  you  are  probably  aware  there 
Is  a  bill  pending  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  would  prohibit  the  PCC  from 
adopting  a  rule  which  Is  beyond  the  powers 
of  the  regulatory  agency.  I  urge  your  support 
In  regard  to  House  bill  H.R.  8316.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  this  bin  will  be  scheduled  for  con- 
sideration on  the  floor  of  the  House  during 
the  week  of  Pebruary  17  Three  hours  have 
been  allowed  for  debate. 

Gordon  O.  Olassman. 

President.  KMVT. 

BoisK,  Idaho. 
February  18.  1964. 
Honorable  Ralph  Harding. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Would  greatly  appreciate  your  active  sup- 
port of  the  Rogers  bill.  H  R    8316. 
Kindest  personal  regards. 

Qborcla  M.  Davidson. 

President.  KTVB 

Boise.  Idaho. 
February  25,  1964. 
Representative  Ralph  Harding. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC: 

To  Insure  future  security  and  freedom  of 
the  advertising  Industry,  please  vote  yes  on 
Representative  Rogers  H  R.  8316  up  for  vote 
Wednesday.  February  26. 

George  Oanz. 
President.  Boise  Ad  Club. 

Boise.  Idaho, 
February  26.  1964. 
Representative  Ralph  Harding. 
House  Office  Building,   Washington,  DC 

Regarding  Representative  Rogers'  bill  H.R. 
8316  up  for  vote  Wednesday.  Vote  "yes." 
Thank  you. 

Ralph  P  Praser. 
President,  Radio  KATS. 

RtrpERT,  Idaho. 
February  26.  1964 
Representative    Ralph    Harding, 
House   Office  Building.   Washington.  D.C. 

We  urgently  request  your  "yes"  vote  on  the 
Rogers  bill  H  R  8316 

Mtrvin  Ling. 
General  Manager,  Radio  Station  KAYT. 


KWAL.  Metals  Broadcasting  Co.. 

Osbum.  Idaho. 
February  21,  1964. 
The  Honorable  Ralph  R.  Harding. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  an  Idaho  resident.  I  am  pe- 
titioning your  support  of  and  assistance  In 
passage  of  H  R.  8316,  the  Rogers  bill,  which 
has  been  reported  out  of  committee  and  will 
shortly  be  coming  up  before  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  for  consideration  there. 

I  have  been  in  commercial  broadcasting 
since  the  early  1930's.  with  management  re- 
sponsibilities starting  In  194«:  as  principal 
and  manager  of  Radio  KWAL  In  the  Kellogg- 
Wallace.  Idaho,  district  since  1953.  While 
there  have  been  and  possibly  cx)ntlnue  to  be 
commercial  practices  which  require  correc- 
tion, the  great  majority  of  licensees  conduct 
their  operations  In  the  manner  desired  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  and  In 
keeping  with  their  policy  proposals. 

I  mention  my  long  association  In  the  In- 
dustry and  personal  knowledge  of  the  beliefs 
and  alms  of  both  radio  and  television  sta- 
tion operators  as  the  basis  of  the  above 
conviction. 

The  Commission  Itself  Is  cognizant  and 
has  acknowledged  the  effectiveness  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters.  SUte 
broadcast  associations,  and  other  groups  po- 
licing In  those  areas  where  Improvements  In 
public  service  and  control  of  commercial 
content  Is  needed.  The  results  have  been  of 
substance  and  those  efforts  are  continuing. 

While  the  PCC  has  terminated  Its  pro- 
ceedings in  the  matter  of  amendment  of  part 
3  of  the  Commission's  rules  and  regulations 
with  respect  to  advertising  on  standard.  FM. 
and  television  broadcast  stations.  It  has  not 
terminated  the  threat  and  Intent  to  adopt 
rules  which  would  restrict  and  control. 

For    reasons  set  forth.  I   respectfully   ask 
your  personal  attention  to  and  assistance  In 
securing    favorable    House    consideration    of 
H  R.  8316  when  It  comes  before  that  body. 
Sincerely  yours. 

R.  Lee  Black. 
President.  Metals  Broadcasting  Co. 


BoisK.  Idaho. 
February  27,  1964. 
Congressman  Ralph  Harding, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC: 

May  we  commend  for  your  favorable  vote 
the  Rogers  bill.  H  R  8316.  scheduled  for  con- 
sideration and  vote  today.  This  legislation 
Is  of  Importance  to  our  broadcast  Industry 
and  we  will  appreciate  your  support. 
Regards. 

Earl  Glade.  Jr.. 
KBOI-TV,  Boise. 

Botss.  Idaho. 
February  27. 1964. 
Representative  Ralph  Harding. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC: 

To  Insure  future  security  and  freedom  of 
the  advertising  Industry,  please  vote  "yes"  on 
Representative  Rogers'  bill.  H  R  8316.  up  for 
vote  Wednesday,  Pebruary  26 

James  M.  Davidson. 
Station  Manager.  KIDO  Radio. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Watson  1 . 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  no 
one  deplores  more  than  I  the  occasional 


overcommerclallzatlon  by  a  segment  of 
the  radio  and  TV  media,  but  more  than 
that  I  deplore  further  unwarranted  Fed- 
eral control  and  bureaucracy.  I  have 
full  confidence  in  the  Industry's  ability 
to  police  itself  In  reference  to  commer- 
cials and  the  PCC  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  make  further  Invasions  of  the 
businessman's  and  stations'  rights  to 
freedom  of  speech. 

If  we  permit  this  Federal  agency  to 
control  even  this  asisect  of  broadcasting 
It  will  be  only  the  opening  wedge  of  com- 
plete Federal  control  of  the  communica- 
tions Industry  and  ultimately  govern- 
mental control  of  thought  and  speech. 
Also,  if  the  FCC  is  allowed  to  restrict  the 
broadcasting  industry  in  this  respect  It 
would  result  in  substantially  higher  ad- 
vertising rates  and  ultimately  increase 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  who  finally 
pays  the  bill. 

Accordingly.  I  am  in  full  support  of 
Congressman  Rogers'  bill  and  urge  Its 
Immediate  passage  so  as  to  put  at  rest 
the  turmoil  over  this  matter. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  who  desire  to  do  so  may  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
register  my  concern  over  FCC  regula- 
tion of  commercial  advertising  and  voice 
my  support  of  H.R.  8316.  I  feel  that  the 
proposal  originally  advanced  by  PCC 
constitutes  an  unwarranted  intrusion  by 
a  Federal  agency  upon  private  enter- 
prise; that  the  rule  could  not  be  fairly 
and  equitably  administered  and  policed; 
that  the  proposal  would  impose  a  serious 
financial  handicap  upon  broadcasters: 
that  the  proposal  would  Impinge  upon 
the  right  of  private  business  concerns  to 
advertise  their  products  and  services; 
and  that  any  evils  complained  of  can  be 
and  will  be  corrected  by  the  industry 
itself  under  Its  code  of  good  practices. 

Small  rei'Ao  stations  In  the  district  I 
am  privileged  to  represent  have  been 
more  than  generous  in  providing  local 
civic  clubs  and  other  community  organi- 
zations with  free  public  service  time. 
That  generosity  sometimes  forces  them 
to  crowd  commercial  advertisements  into 
restricted  time  frames  which  may  occa- 
sionally give  the  impression  of  excessive 
frequency.  However,  I  suggest  that  any 
problem  which  this  might  create  will 
solve  itself  by  natural  process.  The 
broadcaster  knows  that  the  value  of  the 
service  he  sells  depends  upon  the  size 
of  his  station's  audience.  Accordingly, 
he  win  not  sell — because  he  knows  the 
advertiser  will  not  continue  to  buy — so 
many  commercials  that  his  station  will 
lose  its  audience. 

If  the  FCC  undertakes  to  regulate  the 
number  and  frequency  of  radio  commer- 
cials, what  is  to  keep  the  FCC  from  regu- 
lating radio  programs?  I  truly  feel  that 
this  Is  an  adventure  the  FCC  would  do 
well  to  avoid. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have 
indicated  In  other  similar  circumstances, 
I  shall  not  vote  "aye"  nor  "nay"  on  H.R. 
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8316  because  of  my  prior  connections 
with  the  radio  and  television  broadcast- 
ing industry  and  interests  still  held  by 
myself  and  other  persons  related  to  me. 
Mr  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wholeheartedly  endorse  H.R.  8316,  de- 
signed to  keep  the  Federal  Cwnmunica- 
tions  Commission  from  stepping  out  of 
bounds  in  its  regulation  of  the  broad- 
casting industry. 

I  am  concerned  that  it  was  necessary 
for  this  legislation  to  even  be  brought 
before  this  body.  But  since  it  obviously 
is  necessary.  Congress  should  make  its 
voice  and  views  known  to  an  agency 
which  seems  anxious  to  move  Into  an 
area  which  historically  has  been  off  lim- 
its to  governmental  control. 

Any  PCC  action  to  limit  the  length 
or  frequency  of  commercials  in  the 
broadcasting  industry  is  clearly  not  with- 
in the  agency's  jurisdiction.  The  PCC 
itself  has  admitted  that  not  enough  is 
known  to  make  a  sound  decision  on  this 
matter.  But  even  if  some  sort  of  reg- 
ulation were  needed.  It  is  a  matter  for 
Congress  to  determine — and  not  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission. 

Such  open  competition  in  the  indus- 
try has  been  the  philosophy  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  Congress  and  past  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commissions. 
Any  back-door  ratemaking  now  on  the 
part  of  the  FCC  is  use  of  an  authority 
which  the  agency  does  not  have. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
last  session  of  this  body  I  went  on  record 
as  opposing  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  proposal  to  incorpo- 
rate the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters time  standards  in  its  rules  and 
regulations.  This  part  of  the  NAB's 
Code  of  Good  Practice  limits  the  amount 
of  commercial  time  which  may  be  in- 
cluded in  radio  and  television  programs 
of  various  lengths. 

I  opposed  the  adoption  of  these  rules 
not  because  the  NAB's  code  is  not  a  good 
code,  but  because  restriction  of  the 
amount  of  broadcasting  time  available 
Is  not  a  proper  subject  for  Federal  reg- 
ulation. It  would  be  an  unjustifiable  in- 
trusion by  the  Federal  Government  into 
the  economic  operations  of  the  broad- 
casting Industry.  It  would  transform 
Ideal  broadcasting  standards  Into  rigid 
bureaucratic  regulation.  It  would  sub- 
stitute the  judgment  of  the  Commission 
for  the  judgment  of  the  communities 
served  by  the  broadcasting  stations. 

Because  of  the  opposition  against  the 
adoption  of  these  rules  voiced  by  the 
broadcasting  industry  and  by  many 
Members  of  Congress,  the  proposal  was 
recently  unanimously  dropped  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  I  applaud  this  wise  deci- 
sion. Nevertheless,  there  Is  still  a  need 
for  legislation  curbing  the  Commission. 
This  agency  has  proposed  by  Commis- 
sion flat  to  change  the  regulatory  scheme 
enacted  by  the  Congress.  It  has  claimed 
that  It  has  the  statutory  authority  to  im- 
pose by  rule  standards  with  respect  to  the 
length  and  frequency  of  broadcast  com- 
mercials. Unless  H.R.  8316,  the  bill  be- 
fore us,  is  enacted,  there  will  be  a  con- 
tinuing threat  that  the  Commission  will 
try  to  Impose  rules  along  the  lines  of  its 
previous   proposal.     The   FCC   has   no 


authority  to  dictate  to  broadcasters  the 
length  or  frequency  of  the  advertising 
that  they  sell,  and  this  must  be  made  ab- 
solutely clear. 

We  can  settle  the  issue  right  here  and 
now  by  passing  this  bill.  It  Is  Imperative 
that  this  legislation  be  enacted  to  pre- 
clude this  agency  from  legislating  instead 
of  applying  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the 
Congress.  The  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  found: 

That  neither  the  provisions  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  relied  upon  by  the 
Commission  as  authority  for  prescribing  by 
rule  standards  to  govern  the  length  or  fre- 
quency of  commercials,  nor  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law  authorize  the  Commission  to 
prescribe  by  rule  such  standards. 

Yet  the  Commission's  actions  have 
shown  that  a  further  definition  of  its 
regulatory  powers  are  needed.  The  scop>e 
of  its  regulatory  p>owers  must  be  made 
more  explicit.  I  urge  immediate  passage 
of  H.R.  8316. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Chairman,  ordi- 
narily the  Congress  does  not  Interfere 
with  the  rulemaking  procedures  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  if  formulated  to  set  up  the 
operative  conduct  of  Its  business  both  as 
to  hearings  and  basic  programs  to  pro- 
tect and  promulgate  the  public  interest. 
H.R.  8316  seeks  to  clarify  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  by  reserving  to 
the  Congress  the  p>ower  to  deal  with  the 
regulations  relating  to  the  length  or 
frequency  of  broadcast  advertisements. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Con- 
gress must  reserve  to  itself  such  powers 
that  inherently  cannot  be  delegated  by 
the  Congress  to  any  other  body  or  agency 
only  within  the  jurisdiction  of  its  legis- 
lating basic  controls  or  rules  that  lie 
only  within  the  jurisdiction  of  its  legis- 
lative prerogatives. 

The  determination  by  rules  of  the  FCC 
affecting  the  length  or  frequency  of 
broadcast  advertising  arrogates  to  this 
body  control  over  the  very  lifeblood 
of  the  industry — its  revenue.  Certainly 
it  was  never  intended  that  the  Congress 
abandon  Its  legislative  jurisdiction  over 
the  industry  on  a  level  of  regulatory  con- 
trol of  such  magnitude  as  suggested  by 
the  whims  and  caprices  of  an  agency 
that  owes  its  very  existence  to  the  Con- 
gress itself. 

This  bill  reiterates  the  principle  that 
the  Congress  reserves  unto  Itself  juris- 
diction to  regulate  the  length  or  frequen- 
cy of  broadcasting  commercials.  It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  vest  in  an 
agency  of  government  (or  other  body) 
such  broad  powers  of  authority  In  mak- 
ing regulatory  rules  so  as  to  transfer  to 
Itself  those  legislative  powers  that  even 
the  Congress  cannot  by  law  delegate  to 
the  FCC. 

It  Is  maintained  by  the  opponents  of 
the  legislation  that  its  passage  would 
curb  needed  powers  of  the  Commission 
that  are  necessary  if  regulation  of  the 
industry  is  to  serve  the  public  interest. 
Further  that  although  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  Congress  has  the  power  to 
delineate  the  applicable  policies  estab- 
lished by  the  Commission,  yet  the  Com- 
mission in  reality.  In  order  to  serve  the 
public  Interest  already  has  the  power 
to  prescribe  these  standards.  Thus  the 
Commission  in  adopting  the  rule  asserts 
that  the  delegation  of  power  by  the  Con- 


gress in  the  1934  act  was  In  reality  con- 
ferring control  over  the  revenues  even 
though  determined  by  the  Industry  Itself 
under  its  right  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
our  free  enterprise  system. 

The  industry  Itself  regulates  the  rev- 
enue-producing income  to  maintain  its 
operative  costs.  Different  types  of  oper- 
ating stations  are  subject  to  different 
conditions  as  to  the  time-hour  periods 
and  weekday  preferences  that  are  rev- 
enue producing. 

The  FCC  is  seeking  to  take  upon  itself 
a  terrific  resDonsibility  In  a  field  that  at 
best  would  result  In  futUe.  empty,  and 
pointless  gestures  irritating  to  Its  mem- 
bership— impractical  setups  of  rate 
structures  for  advertising  (which  they 
have  not  the  power  to  establish)  charges, 
thus  creating  chaos  In  the  Industry. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  Government  is 
to  take  over  the  broadcasting  Industry 
then  this  usurpation  of  control  over  Its 
business   relationship   with  its  patrons 
and  customers  Is  a  sure  method  of  ac- 
complishing it  by  policing  Its  existence 
for  a  takeover.    The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters  radio  and  television 
codes  proposed  by  the  Commission  for 
adoption  has  alerted  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  to  its 
important  responsibility   to   the  public 
Interest  as  well  as  a  strong  determination 
to  preclude  an  agency  of  Government 
regulatory  in  nature  arrogating  to  Itself 
the  right  to  legislate.    Its  powers  under 
the  strict  Interpretation  of  Its  mandate — 
act  of  1934— given  by  the  Congress  for 
regulatory  purposes  must  not  be  changed 
by  Commission  just  to  change  the  specific 
Intention  of  a  congressional  act.    The 
committee  has  done  the  people  of  the 
Nation  a  great  service  in  being  adamant 
on  this  Important  question.    It  has  also 
saved  the  Congress  and  the  industry  the 
greatest  headache  of  the  age  In  pro- 
tecting the  public  interest  in  time — to 
say  nothing  of  protecting  free  enterprise. 
Regulation  of  a  business  does  not  mean 
Government  participation  and  Interfer- 
ence in  the  management,  control,  and 
conduct  of  its  competitive  nature  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  customs  and  practices 
of  the  trade.    The  PCC  has  enough  trou- 
bles now  without  seeking  new  avenues 
of  controversy.    It  should  be  proud  of 
its  honest  record  In  Its  specialized  field 
of    endeaver — to    protect    the    Industry 
against  autocratic  power  of  politics,  the 
organs  of  dissemination  of  Information, 
and  within  the  tycoons  of  the  broadcast- 
ing industry  itself — all  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  Industry  and  the  health  of 
the  Industry.    Let  us  not  forget  that 
there  are  many  stations  that  are  oper- 
ating throughout  the  Nation  that  are 
conducted  free  of  advertising — fine  pro- 
grams,   educational    and    musical — but 
with  few  viewers  In  comparison  to  the 
commercially  supported  stations. 

Further  the  commercially  supported 
stations  present  football,  basketball, 
baseball,  and  so  forth,  even  golf  and 
tennis  matches — world  series  and 
Olympics  as  well  as  wrestling  and  boxing 
contests — without  financial  commercial 
support  these  presentments  would  be 
impossible. 

The  advertising  programs  are  not  only 
Interesting  that  strengthen  the  economy 
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with  sales  of  gigantic  proportions — giv- 
ing thousands  employment  and  setting 
up  a  fine  market  for  serviceable  articles 
for  human  use  and  consumption — to  say 
nothing  of  household,  autos.  radio  and 
television  sets,  and  other  Innumerable 
concoctions — medical  and  otherwise — 
for  human  consumption.  Pood,  cigars, 
and  staple  articles  are  to  be  seen  to  at- 
tract business. 

All  one  has  to  do  to  escape  the  advertis- 
ing media  is  to  shut  off  the  set.  The 
public  exerts  a  strong  corrective  pres- 
sure if  overadvertising  becomes  a  nui- 
sance by  closing  ofT  the  market  appeal 
felt  by  the  sponsors  of  the  program.  The 
sampling  of  the  public  interest  in  pro- 
grams is  determined  through  advertising 
agencies  by  spot  checking  the  viewing 
audience.  The  artist  professions  would 
be  sadly  effected  by  FCC  interference  at 
the  advertising  level.  These  matters 
reflect  the  public  interest.  Advertising 
is  a  stimulant  to  sales  of  genuine  prod- 
ucts. Regulation  of  fraudulent  adver- 
tising can  be  dealt  with  by  other  agen- 
cies of  Government  to  protect  the  public. 
A  favorable  vote  for  this  legislation  is  a 
protection  of  the  public  interest  In  the 
freedom  of  an  Industry  to  conduct  Its 
honest  business  without  Government 
interference. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
May  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission requested  comments  from  inter- 
ested parties  on  a  proposed  nile  to  regu- 
late the  length  and  frequency  of  radio 
and  television  commercials.  It  specifi- 
cally suggested  adoption  of  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters*  time  stand- 
ards as  a  Federal  regulation,  although 
other  limitations  will  also  be  considered. 
Despite  the  opposition  to  this  proposed 
Federal  rule  expressed  in  many  com- 
ments submitted  to  the  FCC  and  despite 
unfavorable  editorials  in  many  of  the 
Nation's  newspapers.  FCC  Chairman  E. 
William  Henry  in  a  September  speech 
before  the  International  Radio  ti  Tele- 
vision Society  attacked  present  radio  and 
television  advertising  practices  and 
pointed  to  the  need  for  Federal  time 
standards. 

It  was  in  response  to  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission's  proposed 
rulemaking  that  on  September  10  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  8381,  a  bill  providing  that 
the  FCC  may  not  prescribe  standards 
with  respect  to  the  length  or  frequency 
of  broadcast  advertisements.  It  is  iden- 
tical with  H.R.  8316.  The  recent  deci- 
sion of  the  Commission  not  to  take  their 
proposed  action  at  this  time  does  not 
diminish  the  need  for  this  legislation. 

The  Federal  Cotmnunlcations  Com- 
mission seems  to  want  to  expand  Its 
authority  in  a  totally  unwarranted  man- 
ner. There  Is  no  provision  in  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  for  the  FCC  to 
impose  Federal  regulation  of  advertising 
upon  the  broadcasting  Industry.  In  fact, 
section  3(h)  specifically  states: 

But  a  person  engaged  In  radio  broadcasting 
shall  not.  insofar  as  such  person  Is  so  en- 
gaged, be  deemed  a  common  carrier. 

Yet,  the  proposed  FCC  regulation  is 
in  effect  rate  regulation.  For  most 
broadcasting  stations  advertising  Is  the 
sole  source  of  revenue.  Regulations  re- 
stricting and  limiting  this  revenue  can- 


not help  but  have  an  effect  on  advertising 
rates. 

The  FCC  is  thus  going  far  beyond  the 
provisions  and  Intent  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act.  Yet  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  is  not  a  legislative 
body.  It  is  an  independent  regulatory 
agency.  It  Is  up  to  Congress  to  make 
changes  in  its  regulatory  authority.  If 
such  a  drastic  step  as  imposition  of  Fed- 
eral commercial  time  standards  is  re- 
quired, the  FCC  should  present  Its 
recommendations  to  Congress,  and  this 
body,  not  the  FCC.  should  then  deter- 
mine the  advisability  of  such  regula- 
tion. 

And  what  of  the  proposed  Federal 
regiilatlon?  Is  it  necessary?  Is  it  wise? 
I  submit  that  the  answer  to  both  ques- 
tions is  negative. 

The  broadcasting  Industry  is  not  only 
subject  to  Federal  regulation,  but  also 
to  self  regulation.  Broadcasters  have 
recognized  their  special  responsibilities 
to  the  listening  public  In  their  codes  of 
good  practices  for  both  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations.  Those  codes  Include 
regulations  covering  the  content  and 
length  of  advertising.  For  instance, 
code  subscribers  may  Include  only  4 
minutes  of  advertising  time  plus  a  70 
second  station  break  on  a  half-hour 
prime  time  television  program,  and  on 
an  hour-long  radio  program  with  a 
single  sponsor  they  may  have  only  7 
minutes  of  commercial  time  plus  station 
breaks.  An  average  of  14  minutes  of 
commercial  time,  with  a  maximum  of  18 
minutes  of  advertising.  Is  the  standard 
for  hour-long  radio  programs  with 
multiple  sponsors. 

These  standards  were  drawn  up  by 
broadcasters  and  are  enforced  by  broad- 
casters through  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters'  code  boards.  The 
standards  are  not  mandatory,  but  apply 
only  to  members  of  the  Industry  who 
become  code  subscribers. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion has  stated  that  the  broadcasting 
Industry's  efforts  at  self  regulation  have 
not  been  successful,  and  proponents  of 
Federal  regulation  point  out  that  only 
38  percent  of  the  Nation's  radio  stations 
and  70  percent  of  its  television  stations 
are  code  subscribers.  They  seem  to  over- 
look the  progress  that  the  Industry  has 
been  making  and  is  continuing  to  make 
to  strengthen  self  regulation. 

For  instance.  In  January  1959  only  60 
percent  as  opposed  to  the  present  70  per- 
cent of  television  stations  were  code  sub- 
scribers, and  the  participation  of  radio 
stations  has  Increased  from  15  percent 
in  January  1959  to  38  percent  today.  It 
is  not  only  through  increased  coverage 
that  the  NAB  codes  have  been  strength- 
ened. In  meetings  last  summer  NAB 
boards  resisted  efforts  to  weaken  code 
standards  to  gain  greater  participation, 
and  NAB  President  LeRoy  Collins  Is 
spearheading  an  Industry  drive  for  more 
effective  self -regulation. 

The  broadcasting  Industry  has  begun 
to  show  advertising  agencies  the  advan- 
tages of  advertising  on  code  subscribing 
stations.  Commercials  on  these  stations 
are  not  sandwiched  between  advertise- 
ments with  misleading  claims  or  ads  of 
poor   taste.     Overcommerclallzatlon    is 


not  a  problem  on  code  subscribing  sta- 
tions, and  the  code  subscribers'  pro- 
grams must  be  in  good  taste.  As  adver- 
tising agencies  come  to  realize  that  com- 
mercials on  these  stations  are  more 
effective,  there  will  be  more  incentive  for 
agencies  to  advertise  on  these  stations 
and  for  broadcasting  stations  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  NAB  time  standards.  Are 
Federal  commercial  time  standards  nec- 
essary? No.  the  broadcasting  industry 
Is  making  good  progress  in  regulating 
itself.  Is  Federal  regulation  of  commer- 
cial time  wise?  There  are  several  rea- 
sons why  it  would  not  be. 

It  is  Important  to  realize  that  time 
standards  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  are  voluntary  standards. 
They  are  not  forced  upon  the  Industry, 
for  It  Is  recognized  that  although  par- 
ticipation could  be  and  should  be 
greater,  it  need  not  be  100  percent. 
What  are  reasonable  standards  for  most 
stations  are  not  reasonable  for  all. 

To  impose  time  standards  on  all  sta- 
tions would  bring  great  economic  hard- 
ship. Broadcasting  stations  differ  in 
power,  in  hours  of  broadcasting,  and  in 
type,  stability,  and  size  of  market.  The 
broadcasting  station  located  in  a  resort 
area  or  an  area  of  seasonal  economic 
fluctuations  must  receive  sufficient  reve- 
nue during  those  times  when  Its  market 
is  strongest  In  order  that  It  may  broad- 
cast throughout  the  rest  of  the  year. 
And.  of  course,  there  are  many  daylight 
stations  who  are  quite  dependent  on  the 
revenues  from  commercials  presented 
during  the  longer  operating  hours  of  the 
summer.  For  some  stations  limitation 
of  the  maximum  amount  of  advertising 
time  during  prime  hours  would  be  eco- 
nomically disastrous.  Prime  time  ad- 
vertising revenues  are  these  stations' 
bread  and  butter,  for  it  is  more  difflcult 
to  sell  advertising  during  fringe  hours. 

During  1961.  1,372  radio  stations  lost 
money  and  636  earned  less  than  $5,000. 
Is  this  an  industry  whose  main  source  of 
revenue  should  be  limited  by  mandatory 
Federal  time  standards?  The  daytime 
and  the  small  broadcasting  stations 
should  not  be  forced  out  of  business  or 
turned  into  network  relay  stations. 

Quite  apart  from  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  the  proposed  FCC  action,  the 
imposition  of  this  type  of  Federal  regu- 
lation raises  serious  political  questions. 
In  the  United  States  freedom  of  speech 
is  one  of  our  most  important  freedoms, 
and  the  broadcasting  industry  is  a  most 
important  medium  In  providing  infor- 
mation to  the  public  and  In  presenting 
diverse  and  often  conflicting  opinions. 
If  this  industry  Is  regulated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  a  common  carrier,  if 
the  length  and  frequency  of  commercial 
time  Is  limited  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, would  not.  the  next  logical  step  be 
Federal  regulation  of  advertising  con- 
tent or  even  program  content? 

Thus.  FCC  regulation  of  this  type  has 
serious  implications.  It  raises  funda- 
mental questions  which  should  receive 
careful  study  and  deliberation  by  Con- 
gress. Yet,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  was  preparing  to  im- 
pose these  regxilations  on  Its  own,  re- 
gardless of  congressional  intent.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  urge  prompt  enact- 
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ment  of  legislation  prohibiting  FCC 
action  on  this  vital  matter,  and  leaving 
such  Important  decisions  where  they 
properly  belong,  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  Congress  to  give 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion authority  to  make  and  prescribe 
rules  and  standards  as  to  the  length  and 
frequency  of  commercials,  yet  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  has 
interpreted  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  as  granting  it  this  authority.  Con- 
sequently, it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  prohibiting 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion from  enforcing  these  rules. 

The  implementation  of  such  standards, 
regulations,  or  rules  as  proposed  by  the 
PCC  would  be  such  an  infringement  on 
private  enterprise  that  it  would  put 
many  stations  out  of  business.  Further, 
it  would  place  upon  the  Commission  the 
tremendous  task  of  policing  which  un- 
doubtedly would  have  more  adverse 
effects  than  results.  Such  action  by  the 
FCC  would  undermine  the  desire  of  the 
broadcasting  industry  for  self-regulation 
and  would,  I  am  afraid,  lead  to  eventual 
and  complete  control  of  another  private 
enterprise  Industry. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  radio  and 
television  stations  have  learned  over  the 
years  that  to  keep  their  listening  audi- 
ence they  must  not  overcMnmerclalize. 
They  know  there  is  a  saturation  point 
and  they  dare  not  cross  it.  But  they  also 
know  that  to  stay  In  business  they  must 
take  full  advantage  of  the  prime  broad- 
casting hours  and  I  am  sure  the  audifence 
recognizes  this  fact  and  consequently 
accepts  the  use  of  commercials  rather 
than  not  have  a  local  station. 

Why  should  this  choice  be  abruptly 
taken  away?  Why  should  the  Govern- 
ment extend  its  authority  into  what  has 
previously  been  a  self -regulated  indus- 
try? A  very  grave  danger  does  exist  In 
what  the  Government  is  trying  to  do  and 
freedom  of  the  airways  may  very  well 
be  at  stake. 

While  we  all  will  agree  that  at  times 
the  use  of  broadcast  commercials  may  be 
abused.  I  do  not  believe  the  answer  to 
this  problem  is  In  greater  Federal  Gov- 
ernment control.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  con- 
ceive a  system  of  Federal  regulations  of 
commercials  which  would  not  danger- 
ously interfere  with  the  inherent  neces- 
sity of  broadcasters  to  control  their  own 
enterprises.  The  solution,  in  my  opinion, 
must  come  from  voluntary  correction  at 
the  local  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  not  be  allowed  to  control 
radio  and  television  commercials — for  if 
they  do  a  very  logical  question  follows — 
simply,  what  will  be  next?  This  control 
must  not  come  about  because  getting 
control  of  the  radio  and  television  in- 
dustry would  be  just  the  first  step,  and 
eventually  would  come  control  of  all 
communications  media  and  when  this 
happens  we  are  no  longer  a  free  nation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  must  be  prevented 
from  enforcing  its  recent  ruling  relating 
to  the  length  and  frequency  of  broad- 
cast    commercials.     Therefore,    I    en- 


thusiastically   support    H.R.    8316    and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  In  support  of  passage  of  this  bill. 
It  Is  not  often  that  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  shorten  the  long  arm  of  bu- 
reaucracy and  to  reclaim  for  the  Con- 
gress the  legislative  power  of  the  United 
States.  This  Is  one  of  those  rare  occa- 
sions. - 

It  is  true  that,  because  of  the  limits 
of  the  broadcast  spectrum,  regulation 
over  the  use  of  wavelengths  is  a  neces- 
sity. This  circumstance  does  not  war- 
rant total  control  over  the  business 
judgments  of  free  American  citizens, 
lawfully  engaged  in  the  enterprise  of 
radio  broadcasting.  We  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  see  to  it  that  the  heavy  hand 
of  total  government  is  withheld.  This 
bill  affords  us  the  opportunity  to  meet 
that  responsibility,  to  preserve  some 
freedom  within  our  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shall  vote  for  H.R.  8316  because  it  is 
necessary  and  proper  legislation. 

H.R.  8316  merely  clarifies  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  by  providing 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission does  not  have  the  power,  by  rule, 
to  prescribe  standards  with  respect  to 
the  length  or  frequency  of  commercials 
which  may  be  broadcast  by  all  or  any 
class  of  stations  on  the  broadcast 
service.  This  clarification  is  necessary 
and  proper  because  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  in  May  1963 
announced  Its  Intention  to  impose,  by 
rule,  the  limitation  on  advertising  time 
presently  contained  In  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision code  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters. 

Such  a  proposed  rule  is  clearly  con- 
trary to  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
nor  does  any  other  provision  of  law  au- 
thorize the  Commission  to  prescribe  by 
rule  standards  to  govern  the  length  or 
frequency  of  commercials. 

The  regulatory  scheme  regarding 
broadcasting  which  the  Congress  adopted 
in  1927  has  remained  in  effect  without 
any  basic  changes  up  to  the  present  time. 
The  enactment  of  the  Communications 
Act  in  1934  and  of  amendments  to  that 
act  relating  to  broadcasting  constitute  a 
reafllrmatlon  of  that  basic  pattern. 
Moreover  the  Supreme  Court  in  two  de- 
cisions has  properly  described  and  recog- 
nized the  intent  of  the  Congress  by 
saying  that  Congress  has  not  in  its  reg- 
ulatory scheme  abandoned  the  principle 
of  free  competition  and  that  the  Com- 
munications Act  does  not  essay  to  regu- 
late the  business  of  a  licensee. 

In  short,  Congress  in  enactment  of 
the  Radio  Act  of  1927  and  in  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
and  subsequent  amendments  thereto 
never  in  the  slightest  degree  intended 
for  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  regulate  or  make  rules  about 
the  length  or  frequency  of  commercials 
and  the  Supreme  Court  in  two  decisions 
showed  that  it  understood  clearly  the 
Intent  of  the  Congress  in  this  regard. 

Congress  cannot  permit  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  upon  its 
own  initiative  and  its  own  motion  to  do 
that  which  Congress  did  not  intend  for 
it  to  do.    Since  the  Federal  Communica- 


tions Commission  has  arbitrarily  sought 
to  exercise  power  which  Congress  did  not 
intend  for  it  to  have  It  now  becomes  nec- 
essary and  proper  for  us  to  enact  H.R. 
8316  so  that  there  shall  be  no  question 
whatsoever  remaining  as  to  the  true  in- 
tent of  Congress  which  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  has  no 
authority  under  the  law  to  make  certain 
rules  relating  to  the  length  and  fre- 
quency of  broadcast  advertisements. 

As  I  have  said  before,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  given  my  wholehearted  support  to 
H.R.  8316  and  I  shall  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  me  it 
would  be  utterly  incredible  and  unthink- 
able to  permit  the  FCC  to  dictate  to  a 
local  broadcaster  how  many  minutes  per 
hour  he  can  devote  to  advertising  or  to 
any  other  program.  I  believe  in  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
Constitution  itself,  with  its  emphasis  on 
individual  and  property  rights. 

I,  for  one,  believe  that  we  now  have 
too  much,  entirely  too  much  bureaucratic 
regulation  of  private  enterprise  and  Fed- 
eral bureaucratic  infringement  on  free- 
dom of  speech.  People  are  now  afraid 
to  speak  out.  I  hear  It  every  day.  They 
are  afraid  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. They  are  afraid  of  harassment  by 
the  Federal  Government.  They  are 
afraid  of  having  to  fill  out  forms  and 
blanks  and,  oh  yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  they 
are  afraid  of  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  license. 

This  bill  is  a  vote  of  confidence  in  our 
free  enterprise  system.  It  is  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  that  little  radio  and  tele- 
vision station  out  at  the  grassroots  of 
America.  It  Is  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
right  of  our  broadcasters  to  editorialize. 
It  is  a  vote  of  confidence  In  our  television 
stations,  privately  owned  and,  yes,  op- 
erated for  a  profit,  but  also.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  the  public  good. 

I  live  out  in  a  rural  area  and  I  know 
what  television  and  radio  mean  to  our 
people  who  want  to  know  all  sides  of 
every  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Harris!,  and  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Rogers], 
for  bringing  this  bill  out  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  and 
onto  this  fioor.  They  have  rendered  a 
great  service  for  freedom.  They  are 
standing  up  today  for  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  for  the  constitutional  system  of  rep- 
resentative democracy. 

It  is  true  that  the  FCC  recently  made 
a  favorable  ruling  for  the  freedom  to 
broadcast  and  for  broadcasters  to  man- 
age their  own  time  according  to  their 
own  judgment;  but,  oh  my  friends  of 
the  committee,  were  it  not  for  the  hear- 
ings last  year  before  this  great  commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
and  vfere  it  not  for  the  Insistence  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  on  fair  play  and 
for  the  freedom  of  our  broadcasters,  the 
story  simply  might  be  different.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Congress  and  the  PCC 
have  heard  from  the  people  of  America, 
and  the  evidence  is  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  our  broadcasters  to  arrange 
their  own  privately  owned  businesses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  to  have  had 
a  personal   part  in  this  campaign  to 
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awaken  the  American  people  and  thus 
the  FCC. 

It  is  easy  in  Washington,  far  removed 
from  the  people,  to  be  influenced  by 
propagandists  and  those  who  belittle 
Congress  and  the  people  whom  they 
represent. 

This  bill  will  pass  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  because  those  of  us  here  in 
Washington  have  heard  from  the  people. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  remember  well  hear- 
ing Dr.  Goebbels,  chief  judge  and  censor 
and  jury  of  broadcasting  in  Germany 
under  the  Nazi  war  lord  Hitler.  I  hope 
no  such  censorship  and  control  will  ever 
come  to  the  shores  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  this  committee 
to  give  our  broadcasters  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence. I  predict  the  vote  will  be  truly 
overwhelming  in  favor  of  freedom  of 
speech. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  move  forward 
with  our  traditional  philosophy,  with  the 
concepts  that  made  America  the  great 
Nation  that  it  is.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
will  take  a  step  forward  today  for  free- 
dom, for  liberty,  and  for  our  great  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  that  is  the  great 
wonder  of  the  world. 

Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  Mr  Chair- 
man, the  basic  requirement  of  a  repre- 
sentative democracy  is  the  free  flow  of 
information  to  the  electorate.  Other- 
wise, how  can  the  people  accurately 
assess  the  aims,  policies,  and  successes  of 
the  government?  How  can  the  voters 
decide  the  merits  of  the  programs  of  the 
political  party  in  power  as  opposed  to 
the  aims  and  proposals  of  the  party  seek- 
ing to  unseat  it? 

Contrariwise,  the  first  step  toward 
totalitarian  government  of  any  type  Is 
to  control  the  news  media.  Granted, 
some  measure  of  control  by  the  govern- 
ment is  necessary  to  regulate  the  use  of 
the  public  airwaves  to  keep  them  un- 
cluttered. But  this  should  be  minimal. 
The  next  step  was  to  Impose  stringent 
government  restrictions  on  television 
and  radio  stations,  ranging  from  speci- 
fied staffing  to  requirements  for  free 
public  service  announcements. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  has 
placed  an  onerous  burden  on  broadcast 
stations.  It  has  clamped  them  in  a  vise 
of  control  that  Invites  government  mis- 
use. Indeed,  there  are  specific  indica- 
tions that  this  detailed  regulation  of 
day-to-day  station  operation  already  has 
led  to  unwarranted  suggestions  In  the 
field  of  proKraming  and  public  service 
announcements. 

The  recent  proposal  of  Mr.  E.  William 
Henry,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  for  the  adop- 
tion of  regulations  dealing  with  the 
length  and  frequently  of  commercials 
is  a  further  major  step  in  the  area  of 
government  control  over  the  broadcast 
media.  To  prevent  this,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  proposal  of  the 
gentlemen  from  Texas  [Mr.  Rogers]  to 
prohibit  the  PCC  from  entering  this 
field. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must  point  out 
that  there  appears  to  be  room  for  im- 
provement in  the  field  of  commercials. 
Indeed,  the  nature  of  the  Industry  itself 
dictates  that  any  burden  it  puts  on  the 
pati'^nce  of  the  public  cannot  be  hidden 
under  a  blanket — It  begs  attention.    The 


length,  frequency,  and  even  the  content 
of  some  commercials  should  be  given 
self-imposed  attention  by  the  industry. 
Self -regulation  is  the  proper  solution. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  broadcast 
media  takes  an  object  lesson  from  the 
recent  attempts  to  impose  regulation  in 
this  area  and  that  the  industry  takes 
steps  to  solve  these  problems  by  its  own 
initiative.  It  is  part  of  my  basic  philos- 
ophy that  with  rights  go  responsibilities. 
These  responsibilities  must  be  met  or 
the  rights  may  be  in  danger. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that 
I  am  joining  a  great  majority  of  my 
colleagues  in  supporting  the  passage  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Rogers! 
bill.  I  think  this  results  from  the 
realization  that  Ooverrunent  controls 
should  be  extended  only  when  there  is 
a  clear  danger  to  the  public  interest  and 
only  if  there  Is  no  other  reasonable, 
timely  solution. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  in  an  effort  to  try  to  bring  this 
debate  into  perspective  as  to  exactly 
what  is  being  considered  today,  because 
it  is  easy,  in  the  consideration  of  a  mat- 
ter of  this  importance  with  such  a  wide- 
spread effect  on  the  broadcasting  in- 
dustry throughout  the  United  States,  to 
forget  what  is  the  real  problem. 

This  matter  of  broadcasting  affects 
every  section  of  this  country  and  all 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  We  in 
this  country  enjoy  the  privilege  of  ex- 
pressing our  opinions  about  any  matter 
that  affects  us.  Consequently,  each  of 
us,  as  good  American  citizens,  enjoys  the 
privilege  of  criticizing  the  broadcasting 
industry  or  complimenting  it,  however 
we  may  feel  about  it.  That  is  true  all 
over  this  great  land  of  ours,  and  we  want 
to  keep  that  privilege.  It  is  because  of 
public  opinion  primarily  that  the  broad- 
casting industry  determines  the  course 
of  action  that  it  takes,  and  it  is  that  way 
with  a  lot  of  other  activities  in  this 
country. 

Regardless  of  how  we  personally  may 
feel  about  the  operation  of  a  particular 
station,  and  regardless  of  how  we  may 
feel  about  a  particular  program  and  re- 
gardless of  how  we  may  feel  individually 
about  a  particular  advertisement,  there 
are  certain  basic  procedures  in  this  in- 
dustry that  we  cannot  overlook.  We 
must  not  take  the  chance  of  destroying 
these  basic  procedures  because  we  might 
approve  or  disapprove  of  a  particular 
program  or  advertisement  or  the  action 
of  an  individual  station.  So  let  us  keep 
that  in  mind  as  we  consider  just  what 
we  are  dealing  with  here  at  this  time. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  within 
our  committee  You  have  seen  that  here 
today.  There  are  differences  even  in 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion about  how  some  of  these  things 
should  be  approached.  Personally.  I 
have  felt  over  the  years  that  any  basic 
change  in  policy  by  the  FCC  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  duties  was  something 
that  ought  to  be  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress. I  feel  that  very  strongly.  There 
are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  the 
authority  of  the  Commission  is.  Let  me 
get  the  record  straight  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned  about  how  I  feel  about  it. 

The  act  of  1934.  which  is  the  basic  act. 
is  still  the  rule  by  which  the  Commission 


regulates  the  broadcasting  industry. 
Section  303  of  that  act  describes  the  gen- 
eral powers  of  the  Commission.  Here  are 
the  guidelines  which  the  Congress  has 
laid  down  circumscribing  the  Commis- 
sion's authority.  "The  Commission  from 
time  to  time  as  public  convenience" — 
and  get  this — "public  convenience,  in- 
terest, or  necessity  requires" — and  that 
is  the  way  we  started  out — "shall.  No.  1, 
classify  radio  stations." 

When  we  talk  about  radio  stations,  we 
talk  about  television  stations,  too.  So  we 
say  to  the  Commission,  "You  shall 
classify  these  facilities."  Now,  what 
does  that  mean?  It  means  classify  as 
commercial,  industrial,  mobile,  and  so 
forth  in  order  that  the  spectrum  may  be 
used  for  different  purposes. 

Then,  among  other  things,  the  act 
provides  that  the  Commission  "shall 
study  new  uses  for  radio,  provide  for  ex- 
perimental uses  of  frequencies,  and  gen- 
erally encourage  a  larger  and  more  effec- 
tive use  of  radio  in  the  public  interest." 
Under  that  authority  a  few  years  ago 
the  Commission  undertook  to  put  into 
effect  pay  television  all  over  this  coun- 
try. Under  this  provision  they  thought 
that  they  had  authority  to  authorize  as 
an  experiment  this  new  technique  of  pay 
TV. 

Well,  our  committee  did  not  like  it  be- 
cause the  Commission  was  undertaking 
as  an  experiment  to  put  on  the  American 
people  a  completely  new,  different  broad- 
casting philosophy.  Why?  We  had  104 
or  108  markets,  big  television  markets 
in  this  country  and  the  Commission  pro- 
posed to  put  pay  TV  in  each  and  every 
one  of  the  104  markets.  I  know  and  you 
know  that  to  establish  that  kind  of  a 
principle  in  the  major  markets  through- 
out the  United  States  would  simply  set 
up  a  procedure  that  would  be  there  and 
you  could  not  take  it  away  later.  We 
objected  to  that  procedure.  A  similar 
thing  is  what  we  have  here  today.  In 
the  case  of  pay  TV  it  took  a  committee 
resolution  to  get  the  Commission  to  see 
that  we  thought  they  were  overstepping 
the  authority  of  the  act  as  to  what  was 
intended  for  the  Commission  as  the 
agent  of  Congress  to  do. 

After  the  committee  passed  out  a 
resolution,  the  Commission  abandoned 
the  plan  of  setting  this  up  throughout 
the  United  States.  Instead  they  went  to 
Hartford.  Conn,  and  authorized  the  con- 
duct of  an  experiment  which  is  going  on 
right  now  to  determine  whether  or  not 
pay  TV  should  be  authorized  as  another 
use  of  the  radio  spectrum.  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  that  action.  That  is  what 
was  intended  by  the  provisions  with  re- 
gard to  experimentation. 

Then  in  another  paragraph — and  I 
am  talking  about  the  original  act  of 
1934 — we  said  to  the  Commission  that 
you  shall  make  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  prescribe  such  restrictions  and 
conditions  not  inconsistent  with  law  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act.  and  so  forth. 

We  then  said  to  the  Commission,  "You 
do  this  job  and  establish  such  rules  as 
are  necessary  to  do  it."'  We  did  not  stop 
there.  In  section  307  we  provided  that 
the  Commission,  if  the  public  conven- 
ience, interest  or  necessity  would  be 
served  thereby,  subject  to  the  limitations 
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of  this  act,  shall  grant  to  any  applicant 
therefor  a  station  license  provided  for  by 
this  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  giving  you  the 
provisions  of  law  under  which  the  Com- 
mission administers  this  act  and  grants 
licenses  for  operation.  But  then  we  go 
back  to  the  first  part  of  the  act  where, 
among  other  things,  we  say  in  section 
4.  that  the  Commission  may  perform  any 
and  all  acts  and  make  such  rules  and 
regulations  and  issue  such  orders  not  in- 
consistent with  this  act  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  the  execution  of  its  functions. 

Those  are  the  wide  powers  that  we 
delegated  to  the  Commission.  Contrary 
to  what  some  of  my  colleagues  feel  I 
think  the  Commission  has  the  power  to 
issue  rules  and  perhaps  go  into  the  mat- 
ter of  public  convenience  where  adver- 
tising is  involved.  But  here  is  where  I 
disagree  with  them: 

It  was  never  intended  from  the  outset 
and  it  is  not  intended  today  that  the 
Commission  should  exercise  any  author- 
ity under  these  provisions  to  regulate 
the  economic  aspects  of  the  broadcasting 
industry.  It  has  never  tried  to  exercise 
that  kind  of  authority  until  the  present 
situation  arose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  judgment  this  is 
a  basic  change.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Rogers],  the  author  of  the 
bill,  explained  earlier,  the  Commission 
should  come  and  advise  with  the  Con- 
gress and  ask  for  new  legislation  setting 
forth  guidance  and  standards  if  they  are 
seeking  to  make  such  a  basic  change  in 
the  operation  of  this  important  indus- 
try which  is  so  vital  to  the  American 
people. 

The  Congress  said  from  the  outset  in 
1927  and  again  in  1934.  and  ever  since 
then,  that  the  Commission  should  not 
become  involved  in  economic  regulations 
of  the  broadcast  industry  and  that  the 
industry  should  not  become  a  utility. 
Rather,  the  Commission  should  operate 
under  the  limitations  and  restrictions 
contained  in  this  act.  So  we  feel  that 
the  Commission  has  gotten  into  some- 
thing here  that  they  actually  knew  was 
going  to  be  troublesome  to  them.  I  be- 
lieve their  action  since  has  proved  this 
because  since  this  bill  was  reported  from 
the  committee — mind  you  since  this  bill 
was  reported  from  the  committee — the 
Commission  has  reconsidered  its  actions 
on  the  proposal  to  inject  itself  into  the 
economic  operations  of  this  media  and 
unanimously  has  dismissed  the  proposed 
rulemaking  authority. 

Mr.     BENNETT     of     Michigan.     Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes.  indeed,  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr 
Harris]  is  making  a  very  fine  statement 
on  this  bill.  I  am  certainly  in  sub- 
stantial agreement  with  what  the  gentle- 
man has  said.  It  is  a  good  bill  and  it 
should  be  passed.  The  bill  is  designed, 
in  my  judgment,  to  assure  that  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  con- 
duct itself  in  the  regulation  of  this  in- 
dustry in  a  manner  in  which  Congress 
intended  that  it  should  conduct  Itself  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  original 
act. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  feel,  at  least  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee feels,  that  the  Commission  has  no 
right  to  determine  the  length  of  tele- 
vision commercials  any  more  than  it  has 
the  right  to  determine  the  content  of 
commercials,  no  more  than  they  have 
the  right  to  determine  the  number  of 
movies  or  the  time  that  a  program 
should  be  placed  on  the  air. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  that  much  of 
the   advertising   which   goes  over  tele- 
vision Is  distasteful  to  many  people.    We 
also  know  that  many  of  the  programs 
presently  being  programed  are  distaste- 
ful to  many  people.     Yet  If  we  cannot 
accept  this  or  If  we  do  not  accept  this 
free  enterprise  arrangement  which  pres- 
ently exists,  then  we  must  leave  the  con- 
trol of  television  and  radio  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  for  It  to  say  what  should 
be  advertised  and  to  say  what  should 
be   programed.     I  do   not  think   many 
p>eople  In  this  country  want  that  to  occur. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the   Commission  has 
all  the  authority  It  needs  to  determine 
whether  an  Individual  station  abuses  Its 
privileges  through  the  use  of  excessive 
advertising  or  whether  it  falls  to  operate 
In  the  public  Interest  through  the  pro- 
graming of  various  types  of  programs 
excessively,  by  not  airing  public  service 
programs.    However,  Congress  has  said 
that  when  a  licensee  comes  up  for  a  re- 
newal, it  Is  the  duty  of  the  Commission 
to  determine  whether  he  has  acted  In 
the  public  Interest  In  the  operation  of 
that  station.    That  Is  a  very  broad  dis- 
cretionary authority. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  That 
authority  has  been  satisfactory  in  most 
cases.  Of  course  we  can  never  reach  a 
millennium  In  this  area.  No  one, Is  ever 
going  to  be  completely  satisfied,  even  If 
we  five  the  Commission  authority  to  say. 
"You  can  have  25  commercials  a  day  of 
2  minutes  or  20  seconds  apiece."  We 
cannot  satisfy  everyone  by  doing  that 
any  more  than  we  can  satisfy  them  If  we 
said  that  the  Commission  could  deter- 
mine by  rules  and  regulation  the  specific 
kind  of  programs  which  a  station  can 
carry. 

Therefore,  I  believe  the  policy  that  we 
have  had  has  worked  out  satisfactorily 
in  general.  I  think  we  ought  to  continue 
it.  Certainly,  I  think  we  are  within  our 
prerogatives  here  In  defining  the  author- 
ity of  the  Commission  according  to  the 
Intent  of  Congress  when  it  enacted  the 
original  Commission  act,  and  the  amend- 
ments thereto. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  appropriate  comment,  and  I 
think  everyone  should  keep  in  mind  the 
action  of  the  Commission  as  It  aban- 
doned this  case  of  proposed  rulemaking 
a  few  days  ago. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  turn- 
ing the  broadcast  industry  loose.  We 
continue  requiring  them  to  operate  In  the 
public  Interest  and  we  are  going  to  follow 


the  long  established  policy  and  pro- 
cedure of  taking  a  look  at  their  opera- 
tions as  their  licenses  come  up  for  re- 
newal. I  win  put  the  Commission's  order 
In  the  Record  at  this  point,  so  that  we 
will  get  a  complete  history  of  this  pro- 
cedure. 


Befobe  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  Washington.  D.C. 
(In  the  matter  of  amendment  of  part  3  of 
the  Commission's  rules  and  regulations 
with  respect  to  advertising  on  standard, 
PM,  and  television  broadcast  stations — 
docket  No.  15083) 

report  and  order 

By  the  Commission : 

1.  The  Commission  has  under  considera- 
tion: (1)  the  notice  of  proposed  rulemak- 
ing adopted  herein  on  May  15,  1963  (FCC 
63-467);  (2),  the  comments  and  reply  com- 
ments filed  In  response  to  that  notice;  and 
(3)  the  material  presented  orally  or  In  writ- 
ten statements  at  the  oral  argument  held 
herein  on  December  9  and  10,  1963.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  proceeding  was  a  proposal  that 
limitations  be  placed  by  rule  on  the  amount 
of  time  which  stations  should  be  allowed 
to  devote  to  commercial  continuity  or  com- 
mercial announcements.  We  proposed  as 
one  possibility  the  adoption  of  the  time 
standards  contained  In  the  Television  and 
Radio  Codes  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  (NAB)  as  a  Commission  rule, 
but  we  made  It  clear  that  we  were  not  In- 
flexible and  welcomed  alternative  sugges- 
tions generally  or  for  stations  In  particular 
situations. 

2.  Comments  were  filed  by  about  360 
broadcasters,  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  and  State  broadcasters'  associa- 
tions, business  groups.  Members  of  Congress, 
communications  lawyers,  and  two  listener 
groups.  The  great  majority  of  these — all  but 
two  broadcasters  and  the  two  listener 
groups — opposed  the  proposal  and  any  Idea 
of  rules  limiting  the  amount  of  commercial 
content.  On  the  other  hand,  of  several  hun- 
dred letters  from  Individual  members  of  the 
public,  the  great  majority  favored  the  pro- 
posal or  something  like  It.  Of  the  38  parties 
appearing  at  the  oral  argument  or  filing 
statements  at  that  time,  a  substantial  ma- 
jority expressed  opposition.  In  addition  to 
the  two  listener  groups,  a  representative  of 
the  United  Churches  of  Christ  argued  In 
support  of'  the  proposal  and  Introduced  a 
statement  by  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  supporting  the  adoption 
of  rules  In  this  area.  A  few  other  Individ- 
uals also  expressed  general  support. 

3.  Although  many  parties  argued  that  the 
proposal  Is  unconstitutional  and /or  beyond 
our  authority  under  the  Communications 
Act.  we  remain  convinced  that  this  Is  not  the 
case.  Numerous  sections  of  the  act  refer  to 
the  public  interest,  one  element  of  which 
clearly  Is  an  appropriate  division  as  between 
program  material  and  advertising.  Further, 
section  303(b)  gives  authority  to  prescribe 
the  nature  of  the  service  to  be  rendered  by 
stations;  303(g)  requires  us  to  encourage  the 
larger  and  more  effective  use  of  radio;  and 
303 (r)  provides  authority  for  adoption  of 
rules  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
We  conceive  that  our  authority  to  deal  with 
overcommerclallzatlon.  by  whatever  reason- 
able and  appropriate  means,  Is  well  estab- 
lished .> 


•  See  the  memorandum  of  the  Commis- 
sion's general  counsel  concerning  Its  au- 
thority in  connection  with  the  present  pro- 
posal, submitted  to  the  Subcommittee  on* 
Communications  and  Power  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
in  December  1963,  for  an  extensive  discussion 
of  the  question.  See  the  cases  cited  therein 
for  examples  of  our  own  and  court  decisions 
on  this  subject. 
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4.  We  sUted  In  the  NoUce  of  Propoaed 
Rule  Making  that  we  regarded  overcom- 
merclallzatlon  as  a  serious  problem.  We  will 
continue  to  take  whatever  steps  are  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  prevent  Its  occur- 
rence. While  broadcast  advertising  Is  essen- 
tial to  maintenance  of  the  American  system 
of  broadcasting,  and  (as  often  pointed  out  in 
this  proceeding)  serves  both  particular  busi- 
ness concerns  and  society  generally  by  in- 
forming the  public  of  goods  and  services 
which  are  for  sale.  It  Is  equally  obvious  that 
there  arc  limits  beyond  which  commercial 
content  cannot  go  If  other  Interests  of  the 
viewing  and  listening  public  are  to  be  ac- 
commodated. 

5.  The  Federal  Government  has  been  con- 
cerned about  the  problem  of  commercial 
abuse  since  almost  the  beginning  of  commer- 
cial broadcasting.  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Herbert  Hoover,  stated  at  the  First  Annual 
Radio  Conference  In  1922  : 

"It  Is  inconceivable  that  we  should  allow 
so  great  a  possibility  for  service,  for  news, 
for  entertainment,  for  education  and  for 
vital  commercial  purposes  to  be  drowned  In 
advertising  chatter." 

Following  the  establishment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Radio  Commission  In  1927.  advertising 
abuse  was  one  of  the  first  matters  to  engage 
its  attention.  The  Commission  sUted  as  a 
principle  of  decision  In  competition  f^  the 
assignment  of  frequencies  that  "the  amount 
and  character  of  advertising  must  be  rigidly 
confined  within  the  limits  consistent  with 
the  public  service  expected  of  a  station." 
In  an  early  case,  the  FRC  stated: 
"Advertising  must  be  accepted  •  •  •  as 
the  sole  means  of  support  of  broadcasting, 
and  regulation  must  be  relied  upon  to  pre- 
vent the  abuse  or  overuse  of  the  privilege  " 
[Great  Lakes  Broadcasting  Co..  quoted  In  3 
FRC  Ann.  Rept..  35.) 

That  Commission  followed  this  principle  In 
refusing  to  renew  the  license  of  Station 
WCRW  In  1928.  and  stated; 

"It  Is  clear  that  a  large  part  of  the  pro- 
gram Is  distinctly  commercial  In  character, 
consisting  of  advertisers'  announcements 
and  of  direct  advertUlng.  Including  the  quot- 
ing of  prices.  An  attempt  was  made  to  show 
a  very  limited  amount  of  educational  and 
cocamunlty  civic  service,  but  the  amount  of 
time  thus  employed  Is  negligible  and  evi- 
dence of  Its  value  to  the  community  Is  not 
convincing.  Manifestly  this  station  Is  one 
which  exists  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
riving an  Income  from  the  sale  of  advertis- 
ing of  a  character  which  must  be  objection- 
able to  the  listening  public  and  without 
making  much.  If  any.  endeavor  to  render  any 
real  service  to  the  public." 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  considered  overcommerclallzatlon  In  a 
number  of  cases  over  the  years,  and  has  con- 
sistently taken  the  position  that  this  was  an 
important  element  In  Judging  the  overall 
program  performance  of  an  applicant  or  a 
licensee.  See.  R  R  Jackman.  5  FCC  496 
( 1938) ,  Travelers  Broadcasting  Service  Corpo- 
ration, 6  FCC  456  (1938).  (applications  de- 
nied because  of  applicants'  conunerclal  poli- 
cies); The  Walmac  Co,  3  Pike  and  Fischer 
RR  1371  (1947).  Community  Broadcasting 
Co.  3  Pike  and  Fischer  RR  1360  (1947).  Eu- 
gene J  Roth,  3  Pike  and  Fischer  RR  1377 
(1947).  Michigan  Broadcasting  Co,  20  Pike 
and  Fischer  RR  667  (1960).  (applications 
designated  for  hearing  on  Issues  relating  to 
number  and  length  of  conunerclal  announce- 
ments). Sheffield  Broadcasting  Co,  21  Pike 
and  Fischer  RR  507  (1961).  Fischer  Broad- 
casting Co ,  19  Pike  and  Fischer  RR  997 
(1961).  (applicants  given  comparative  de- 
merits because  of  overcommerclallzatlon): 
Miss  Ark  Broadcasting  Co.  22  Pike  and 
Fischer  RR  305  (1961):  Gordon  County 
Broadcasting  Co .  24  Pike  and  Fischer  RR 
315  (1962).  (renewal  applications  granted  for 
less  than  regular  license  period  because  of 
applicants'  commercial  announcement  poll- 
clea ) . 


The  present  proceeding  has  Indicated  that 
there  Is  a  continuing  basis  for  concern  about 
overcommerclallzatlon.  Responsible  leaders 
of  both  broadcasting  and  the  advertising 
Industry,  and  others  who  testified  In  this 
proceeding,  have  stated  that  the  amount  of 
commercial  advertising  In  broadcasting 
should  be  limited  and  abuses  avoided  In 
recognition  of  this  problem,  the  National 
Asaoclatlon  of  Broadcasters  established  a 
radio  code  some  years  ago.  and  more  recently 
a  television  code  The  current  radio  code 
permits  radio  stations  an  hourly  maximum 
of  18  minutes  of  commercial  matter  In  par- 
ticipating programs:  With  the  normal  mix- 
ture of  announcements  of  different  lengths, 
stations  may  broadcast  as  many  as  20  to  25 
spots  or  more  In  an  hour  and  stay  within 
the  code  maximum.'  Moreover.  In  a  15- 
mlnute  segment  the  radio  code  maximum  Is 
as  much  as  5  minutes,  or  one-third,  com- 
mercial matter  Nevertheless,  there  was  tes- 
timony that  the  sUndards  conUlned  In  the 
codes  are  regarded  as  too  low  by  some  broad- 
casters, that  many  radio  stations  do  not 
subscribe  to  the  radio  code,  and  that  some 
stations  that  subscribe  to  the  codes  do  not 
fully  comply  with  them.'  Thus,  there  Is  rea- 
son for  continuing  attention  and  further 
consideration  by  the  Commission  of  this 
problem. 

8.  The  question  then  becomes  what,  at  the 
present  time,  should  be  done  about  It.    The 
arguments  advanced  against  our  proposal,  or 
any  regulation  In  this  area  by  rule,  were  nu- 
merous.    In  addition  to  those  already  men- 
tioned, they  Included  contentions  that  such 
a  rule  would  constitute  undue  Intrusion  In- 
to private  enterprise  and  tend  toward  public- 
utility   regulation;    that   It   would    have   ad- 
verse  economic   effect  on   stations  In  small 
markets  which   must  sell   their  advertising 
time    at    relatively    low    rates:    and    that    It 
would    be   Impossible   to   draft   rules   which 
would  be  appropriate  for  all  stations  and  all 
situations.     The    relatively   few    proponents 
of  our  proposal  or  similar  regulation    (who 
argued  In  some  cases  that  the  NAB  codes  do 
not   go   far   enough)    urged    the   need   for   a 
rule  to  regulate  commercial  excesses  In  the 
public  Interest     However,  no  other  proposal 
was  advanced  by  way  of  a  rule  of  the  sort 
we  have  proposed.     Some  of  the  opponents 
of  this  type  of  regulation  advanced  specific 
Ideas,  such  as  a  study  of  public  reaction  to 
commercials  both  as  to  number  and  quality 
(the  latter  being  said  to  be  equally  Impor- 
tant).^  and    a   rather    novel   Idea    by   which 
all    stations    would    annually    file    with    the 
Commission  projections  of  commercial  pol- 
icy  to  be  followed  up  with   semiannual  re- 
ports as  to  how  their  performance  compared 
with  the  projection  (the  Commission  would 
average  the  projections  for  stations  of  each 
class,  and  publish  this  as  a  guide  of  average, 
presumably  acceptable,  levels  of  commercial 
activity).      It    was   also   suggested    that    at 
some  time  In  the  future,  when  more  Infor- 
mation  Is  available,   the  Commission  could 
publish    standards   which    It    would    use    In 
considering  applications  in  this  respect:  that 


'  Actually,  the  average  time  per  announce- 
ment appears  to  be  about  40  seconds.  This 
would  permit  27  announcements  within  the 
code  maximum. 

« Our  staff  analyzed  those  of  the  Oct.  1. 
1963.  AM  renewal  applications  for  which  logs 
were  available  ( 134  stations)  and  found  that 
40  percent  of  these  stations  (54  stations) 
exceeded  the  code  limitation  of  18  minutes 
during  at  least  I  hour.  1  station  having  30 
minutes  of  commercial  content  In  I  hour. 
The  percentage  was  higher  for  full-time  sta- 
tions then  for  daytime-only  stations. 

'  One  of  the  arguments  advanced  against 
a  quantity-limiting  rule  Is  that  It  cannot, 
and  no  conceivable  rule  could,  regulate  the 
equally  or.  assertedly  even  more.  Important 
matter  of  quality,  character,  taste,  etc.  of 
commerciaU. 


a  "local  notice"  rule  might  be  adopted  by 
which  broadcasters  would  invite  their  public 
to  comment  on  their  program  and  commer- 
cial policies;  t.nd  that  renewal  applications 
might  well  contain  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  applicant  observes  the  NAB  code  limi- 
tations (If  not.  explanation  might  be  re- 
quired) . 

7.  Upon  consideration  of  the  record  and 
other  available  Information,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  total  Ume  consumed  by 
broadcast  advertising  and  the  extent  to  which 
such  advertising  Is  permitted  to  Interrupt 
programing  are  two  major  facets  of  the  prob- 
lem of  overcommerclallzatlon.  We  are  of 
the  view,  however,  that  adoption  of  definite 
standards  In  the  form  of  rules  limiting  com- 
mercial content,  would  not  be  appropriate 
at  this  time  We  do  not  have  sufficient  In- 
formation from  which  a  sound  set  of  stand- 
ards of  wide  applicability  could  be  evolved. 
The  logs  which  stations  are  presently  re- 
quired to  keep  and  the  program  forms  they 
are  presently  required  to  file  can.  In  certain 
circumstances,  yield  significant  information 
concerning  these  factors.  But  they  are  not 
specifically  designed  to  do  so.  Nor  has  this 
proceeding  provided  us  with  sufficient  Infor- 
mation of  this  kind.  As  a  result,  the  In- 
formation required  for  the  formulation  and 
evaluation  of  specific  regulatory  standards  U 
not  available  In  adequate  scope  and  depth. 
Additionally,  we  note  that  the  problem  of 
comnierclal  Interruption  has  not  as  such 
been  subjected  to  any  extensive  study.  The 
Industry  codes  contain  no  standards  dealing 
with  It  and  It  requires  considerable  Investi- 
gation before  any  standards  might  be  sug- 
gested 

8.  Testimony  at  the  hearing  Indicated  that 
the  code  board  Is  starting  a  research  project 
that  win  look  Into  public  accepUnce  of  com- 
mercials. Including  time  consumed,  program 
interruptions,  and  the  feasibility  of  qualita- 
tive standards.     We  believe  that  studies  of 
this  kind  are  greatly  needed  •     In  this  con- 
nection.  It  should    be   noted   that  our    1960 
program    policy   statement    (FCC   60-970,   20 
RR  1901)  emphasized  the  importance  of  con- 
tacts by  broadcasters  with  the  listening  and 
viewing  public  to  ascertain  the  community's 
broadcasting  needs  and  Interests.     The  same 
need   for  such  contacts  applies  In  the  area 
of  commercial  content  and  practices,  as  well 
as  with  respect  to  programing.     We  are  hope- 
ful  that  such   studies,   pursued   Intensively, 
win  add  significantly  to  our  present  knowl- 
edge  of   the   Impact   of   the   various  factors 
mentioned  above.     We   will  foUow  with   the 
closest   attention   the  studies   made   by   the 
NAB  and  others  and  the  action  that  resulU. 
9    Recently,  we  released  a  second  further 
notice    of    proposed    rulemaking    In    docket 
No.    13961.    proposing    a    new    TV    program 
form   which    would   give   us   more   complete 
and    useful   Information   In   this  area.     The 
new  form  adopted  may  not.  of  course,  take 
the    precise    shape    proposed:    but.    In    any 
event.  It  may  be  expected  to  yield  a  body  of 
information  from  which  we  may  deal  more 
effectively   with  this  problem.     We  contem- 
plate Issuance  of  a  new  proposed  form  for 
radio   In    the   very    near    future,   which    will 
likewise  serve  to  secure  more  adequate  de- 
tail  on   this  subject.     On   the   basis  of   this 
further  Information,  we  will  be  In  a  position 
to  determine  what  course  of  action  is  then 
appropriate.     As  an  Interim  measure  and  In 
order     to     provide     the     Commission     with 
greater  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  commer- 
cialization, the  Commission  will  Instruct  the 
staff  to  study  those  applications  which  pre- 
sent  proposals   and   performance   records  of 
the  greatest  amount  of  commercialism.  In- 
sofar as  our  present  reporting  forms  permit. 
and  bring  this  information  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  lu  consideration  and  action. 

10.  We  emphasize  that  we  will  give  closer 
attention  to  the  subject  of  commercial  ac- 


tivity by  broadcast  stations  and  applicants, 
on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Thus,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  require  station  applicants  to  state 
tUelr  policies  with  regard  to  the  number  and 
frequency  of  commercial  spot  announce- 
ments as  well  as  their  past  performance  In 
these  areas.  These  will  be  considered  In  our 
overall  evaluation  of  station  performance. 
Attention  will  be  given  to  situations  where 
performance  varies  substantially  from  the 
standards  previously  set  forth.  We  also 
wish  to  emphasize  that  our  decision  not  to 
adopt  the  NAB  codes  at  this  time  does  not 
indicate  that  we  regard  them  as  of  no  value 
or  as  unsound  limitations  (either  too  much 
or  too  little). 

On  the  contrary,  one  of  the  Important 
considerations  underlying  our  conclusion  Is 
that  there  Is  In  existence  an  Industry-for- 
mulated code  of  good  practice  In  this  field, 
which,  while  far  from  completely  successful 
as  a  device  regulating  the  Industry  gen- 
erally, does  serve  as  one  appropriate  llmlte- 
tlon.  and  which  may  be  made  more  effective 

in  the  future. 

11.  In  view  of  the  foregoing.  It  Is  ordered, 
that  this  proceeding  Is  terminated. 

Federal  Communications 

Commission. 
Ben  P.  Waple, 

Secretary. 
Adopted:  January  15.  1964. 
Released:   January  15.  1964. 


Mr.  MOSS.  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
misstated  the  facts  rather  than  mis- 
stated the  gentleman,  because  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  before  us  says  "except- 
ing that  the  Commission  shall  not  by 
rule  prescribe  any  standards." 

The  gentleman  has  previously  stated  in 
his  remarks  he  felt  that  the  Commission 
does  not  have  the  authority;  that  it  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  enact  this  amend- 
ment to  the  law  saying  they  shall  not  do 
it.  So  if  they  have  it  and  we  are  say- 
ing they  shall  not  exercise  it  I  do  not 
see  how  you  can  be  doing  anything  other 
than  taking  away  from  the  Commission 
that  which  they  already  have.  Other- 
wise we  are  engaged  in  an  idle  gesture. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  I  respect  the  gentle- 
man's views,  but  I  also  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  in  my  judgment  the  gentleman 
does  not  get  the  full  import  of  what  is 
included  in  this  bill.  Here  is  what  the 
bill  says: 

There  shall  be  an  amendment  as  follows: 
"•  except  that  the  Commission  may  not  by 
rule  prescribe  standards  with  respect  to  the 
length  or  frequency  of  advertlsemente  which 
may  be  broadcast  by  all  or  any  class  of 
stations  in  the  broadcast  service.". 


•  To  date,  there  have  been  few  such  studies. 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  this  bill  passes  it  is  my 
understanding  from  what  the  gentleman 
said  that  the  Commission  can  still  deny 
the  renewal  of  a  license  if  they  believe 
the  operators  of  the  stations,  television 
stations,  that  is,  have  not  been  in  the 
public  Interest.  Have  they  ever  denied  a 
license? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes,  I  think  they  have 
denied  two  licenses  just  recently. 

Mr.  HAYS.    For  what  reason? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Because  they  were  not 
operating  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Did  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee try  to  intervene,  or  anything  like 

that? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No.  we  have  not  tried 
to  intervene.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man. I  feel  very  strongly  about  our 
legislative  oversight  responsibility  to- 
ward these  agencies.  I  like  to  put  them 
in  the  position  that  they  do  their  duty 
and  I  will  always  uphold  them  in  doing 
their  duty,  but  when  they  go  beyond 
what  was  intended,  and  what  has  been 
laid  out  very  clearly,  then  I  think  it  is  our 
duty  to  call  them  to  a  halt,  if  we  can. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  agree  generally  with  the 
gentleman's  position.  Did  they  make 
this  denial  stick? 

Mr.  HARRIS.     It  has  stuck  so  far. 

Mr.  HAYS.     How  long  has  that  been? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  In  the  last  2  or  3 
weeks — very  recently. 

The  gentleman  brings  up  a  very  im- 
portant point  I  was  going  to  get  to.  This 
would  be  perhaps  the  best  time  to  do  it. 
The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Mossl,  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
what  we  were  doing  there  to  relieve  the 
Commission  of  its  responsibilities.  We 
do  not  take  anything  away  from  the 
Commission  by  this.  I  would  like  to 
make  that  clear. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  I  have  misstated  the 
gentleman,  I  yield. 


That  means  precisely  what  it  says, 
that  is,  that  the  Commission  shall  not 
prescribe  by  rule  any  standards. 

The   CHAIRMAN.     The   time  of   the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 
Mr.    BENNETT    of    Michigan.     Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
does  not  in  any  way  say  that  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  continue  its  respon- 
sibility under  the  law  when  the  time 
comes  for  renewal  of  requiring  the  li- 
censee to  operate  in  the  public  interest. 
There  is  a  lot  of  difference  between  that 
authority  and  the  authority  that  would 
be  exercised  if  the  Commission  pre- 
scribed general  rules. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  We  are  sa3rlng  here  that 
they  shall  not  by  rule  prescribe  stand- 
ards. In  that  we  are  in  agreement,  that 
that  is  what  the  language  says,  that  Is 
what  It  does ;  it  diminishes  the  authority 
of  the  Conunlsslon.  However,  they  may 
continue  on  a  case -by -case  basis,  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis,  if  you  please,  to  judge  the 
performance  of  a  broadcaster  without 
giving  him  prior  notice  as  to  what  they 
expect  him  to  do  In  performing  in  the 
public  interest. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  do  not  agree  with  that 
at  all.  because  when  the  licensee  gets  his 
license,  when  It  Is  Issued  to  him.  he  knows 
that  he  accepts  It  subject  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  operating  that  facility  In  the 
public  Interest.  During  the  entire  3  years 
he  knows  that  It  Is  his  duty.  It  Is  his  re- 
sponsibility to  operate  it  in  the  public 
Interest,  and  If  he  does  not,  he  knows  he 
Is  subject  to  penalty. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Let  me 
briefly  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Moss].  The  bill  does  not 
change  existing  law,  In  the  opinion  of  the 


majority  of  the  committee.  All  It  does 
is  clarify  the  law.  The  Commission  has 
claimed  and  asserted  from  time  to  time, 
and  recently,  that  It  has  the  right  to  make 
these  rules.  What  we  are  doing  In  this 
bill  is  clarifying  the  law  by  restating  that 
they  do  not  have  such  right.  The  law 
then  says,  as  we  all  felt  it  already  existed, 
that  the  Commission  should  consider  this 
only  In  the  light  of  the  overall  operation 
of  the  station,  at  the  time  of  license  re- 
newal. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. This  bill  Is  In  conformity  with  the 
action  taken  by  the  Commission  a  few 
days  ago  when  It  dismissed  the  rule  pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Vill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman 
has  made  a  great  contribution  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  this  bill.  What  he  said  a 
few  minutes  ago  I  think  will  bear  reem- 
phasls  now.  You  are  not  questioning  the 
rulemaking  power  of  the  Commission,  but 
you  are  questioning  the  right  of  the  Com- 
mission with  Its  rules  to  move  Into  the 
operation  of  the  station,  and  that  Is  the 
reason  why  I  am  supporting  this  bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly correct. 

Mr.  MOSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  then  do  I  correctly  understand 
that  It  is  the  gentleman's  position  that 
at  the  time  of  the  granting  of  the  license 
or  at  the  time  of  the  renewal  of  the 
license  the  Commission  may  consider 
the  question  of  overcommercialization. 
but  they  may  not  do  It  on  the  basis  of 
definitive  regulation? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  will  agree  to  the  first 
part  of  the  gentleman's  statement  but  In 
my  judgment  he  Is  In  error  when  he 
states  that  the  bill  diminishes  the  power 
of  the  Commission  because  the  Congress 
never  gave  the  Commission  that  power 
to  regulate  the  economics  of  the  broad- 
casting industry. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HARRIS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.     I  should 
like  to  compliment  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  in  connection  with  the  col- 
loquy he  has  had  with  other  Members  on 
his  position  with  regard  to  this  partic- 
ular piece  of   legislation.     During  the 
cooirse  of  his  discussion  the  chairman 
mentioned  pay  TV.    I  was  not  exactly 
clear  on  It,  but  I  imderstood  the  chair- 
man was  saying  that  he  is  advocating 
pay  TV. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No,  the  gentleman  mis- 
understood me.  I  gave  no  such  Indica- 
tion. I  was  one  of  those  very  actively 
in  opposition  to  the  Commission's  meth- 
od or  attempt  to  establish  a  nationwide 
pay  TV  program  back  a  few  years  ago. 
I  am  not  opposed  to  any  experimental 
action  of  the  Commission  in  an  effort 
to  develop  new  uses  In  this  great  and 
growing  Industry. 

Mr.  DINGELL.   Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HARRIS.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

Mr.  DINGELL.    Would  my  good  friend 
and  chairman  tell  me  where  under  HJl. 
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8316,  and  according  to  the  clear  language 
thereof,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  would  have  authority  to  es- 
tablish rules  to  apprise  broadcasters  of 
the  situation  they  might  face  on  re- 
newal because  of  alleged  overcommer- 
cialization  to  establish  for  the  broad- 
caster definitive  standards  in  that  re- 
gard? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend.  I  would  not  undertake 
to  tell  you  where  the  Commission  would 
have  the  authority  because  it  is  the  act 
which  the  Commission  administers  which 
provides  authority  that  this  Congress 
gave  when  the  1934  act  was  adopted  and 
approved. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  then,  what  he  is  saying 
is  that  he  cannot  tell  us.  if  the  bill.  H.R 
8316,  is  passed,  by  what  authority  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
would  be  able  to  establish  rules  under 
which  it  would  act  to  determine  what 
constituted  overcommercialization  or 
lack  of  overcommercialization  upon  a 
question  of  renewal  of  the  license  where 
the  question  of  overcommercialization 
was  involved. 

til.  HARRIS.  I  will  say  this  to  my  col- 
league. I  believe  a  commission  or  any 
other  regulatory  agency  should  have  au- 
thority to  establish  rules  and  regula- 
tions. I  also  believe  just  as  strongly  or 
even  stronger,  if  I  possibly  can.  that  when 
the  Congress  provides  the  specific  meth- 
od or  direction  in  the  act  itself,  then  the 
Commission  ought  to  follow  the  language 
of  the  act  that  the  Congr  ss  has  pro- 
vided. Now  I  read  to  the  gentleman  the 
authority  a  moment  ago  in  section  303 
(b),  (g).  and  (D  and  section  307(a) 
where  the  Commission  gets  the  authority 
which  the  Congress  gave  it.  We  will  not 
take  that  authority  away  from  the  Con- 
gress by  this  action.  What  we  do  is 
merely  make  clear  to  the  Commission 
that  the  act  was  never  intended  to  give 
it  authority  to  regulate  the  economics 
of  the  industry. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  then,  the  bill  before  us  says  as 
follows : 

The  Commission  may  not  by  rule  prescribe 
standards  with  respect  to  the  length  or  fre- 
quency of  advertisements  which  may  be 
broadcast  by  all  or  any  class  of  stations 
In  the  broadcast  service. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  has 
read  that  particular  language  of  the  bill 
three  times. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  language  means 
to  me  that  clearly  no  rule  could  be  es- 
tablished by  the  Commission  which 
would  tell  a  broadcaster  what  tests  and 
what  requirements  he  would  meet  on  a 
question  of  renewal  of  his  license  with 
regard  to  the  amount  of  commercial  use 
to  which  he  could  put  the  license  which 
he  has  been  given  by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No— but  if  the  gentle- 
man would  just  listen  to  what  I  said — 
and  I  will  say  it  again — when  he  uses 
that  facility  for  a  jaeriod  of  3  years  under 
a  mandate  to  use  it  in  the  public  interest 
and  he  builds  up  a  record  over  that  3- 
year  period,  there  is  before  the  Commis- 
sion and  for  everybody  to  see,  if  they 
want  to  see  it.  that  record  over  that 
period  of  time  and  he  is  bound  by  the 


record  he  makes  and  the  Commission 
may  or  may  not  reissue  or  renew  his 
license  on  the  basis  of  how  he  has  served 
the  public  interest  under  the  responsi- 
bility that  has  been  given  to  him. 

Mr  DINGELL.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  but  this  bill  does  not  let  the 
Commission  set  up  any  objective  stand- 
ards upon  which  the  broadcaster  may 
determine  his  course  of  action  because 
under  this  bill  the  Commission  is  ex- 
pressly prohibited  and  precluded  from 
fixing  rules  which  deal  with  overcom- 
mercialization and  advertising.  So  as  a 
result  of  this,  the  broadcaster  cannot 
know  what  test  he  is  going  to  meet  when 
he  comes  up  to  renew  his  license. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  sorry  I  must  de- 
cline to  yield  any  further  to  the  gentle- 
man. The  gentleman  has  said  that  and 
it  has  been  said  three  times,  and  I  have 
tried  to  answer  it  three  times. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  would  say  it  is  very 
clear  to  most  of  us  here,  I  am  sure,  that 
this  bill  does  not  actually  take  away 
from  the  FCC  any  power  or  authority 
that  it  has.  But  I  would  like  to  comment 
further  along  these  lines.  I  do  not  know 
what  is  so  sacrosanct  about  the  existing 
powers  of  any  Federal  agency  that  makes 
it  wrong  for  this  Congress  at  any  time 
to  take  any  of  those  powers  away  from 
an  agency  when  the  Congress  sees  fit  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  In  my  judgment,  this 
bill  ought  to  be  passed.  I  think  when  it 
is  passed,  things  will  settle  down  again. 
The  Commission  has  told  us  what  is  go- 
ing to  be  its  procedure  in  the  future  and 
will  move  along  and  the  industry  has 
been  put  on  notice  that  it  must  assume 
its  responsibility  of  performing  in  the 
public  interest  and  I  think  we  should 
give  it  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  was  one  of  a  group  of 
veterans  who  formed  a  radio  station  and 
I  was  at  one  time  part  owner  and  man- 
ager of  a  radio  station.  We  kept  before 
us  constantly  the  idea  and  the  prin- 
ciple that  our  station  should  operate  in 
the  public  interest.  That  is  the  only 
control  that  we  needed  and  that  is  all 
the  control  that  the  industry  needs  now. 
Therefore,  I  favor  this  bill  very  much. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  As  I  under- 
stand the  chairman's  position,  it  is  that 
the  Commission  has  no  authority,  under 
the  law  passed  in  1934,  to  make  such 
rules? 

Mr.  HARRIS.     No. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  If  that  is 
the  case,  then  why  is  legislation  neces- 
sary? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  did  not 
follow  me  all  the  way  through.  I  read 
the  section  and  paragraph  under  which 


the  Commission,  in  my  judgment,  has 
the  authority  which  the  Congress  dele- 
gated to  it.  I  went  further  and  said 
that  the  record  is  replete  that  the 
Congress  never  intended  for  the  Com- 
mission to  get  into  the  economic  aspects 
of  the  broadcasting  industry. 

Mr  RYAN  of  New  York.  But  the 
chairman  does  not  question  the  au- 
thority under  present  law  to  act  in  this 
field? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No,  I  did  not  question 
that  at  all  on  review  of  licensees  per- 
formance. 

I  still  believe  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Act.  which  has  been  in  force 
since  1934.  is  the  rule  today.  I  believe 
it  ought  to  be  followed. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  bill  under  consideration 
today  is  both  short  and  simple.  It  is 
about  as  straightforward  as  a  piece  of 
legislation  can  possibly  be.  It  merely 
states  that  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  no  business  making 
rules  about  the  length  or  frequency  of 
commercials. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  equal- 
ly simple — to  reiterate  in  unequivocal 
terms  what  the  Congress,  the  Supreme 
Court  and  past  Federal  Communications 
Commissions  understood  to  be  the  law 
for  all  of  the  years  since  Federal  control 
over  the  limited  frequencies  available 
for  use  of  the  public  became  necessary. 
The  purpose  is  to  restate  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Commission  and  the  public  that 
if  anyone  doubted  our  intention  as  clear- 
ly stated  that  we  are  here  and  now  say- 
ing. "Yes."  positively. 

Through  the  years  the  Congress  has 
found  it  desirable  and  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  public  resources  to  hammer 
out  regulatory  schemes  to  take  care  of 
the  problems  evident  within  certain  parts 
of  our  economy.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  and  its  regulatory  body,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  have 
been  granted  widening  authority  as  time 
went  by  and  the  character  of  our  country 
and  its  transportation  system  evolved. 
Some  parts  of  that  system  were  so  new 
and  so  different  that  it  seemed  better  to 
create  an  entirely  separate  regulating 
body  with  a  body  of  law  especially 
adapted  thereto — such  as  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  When  it  appeared  that 
trading  in  securities  was  becoming  a  na- 
tional problem  and  that  Federal  action 
alone  could  protect  the  public  In  large 
markets  the  securities  exchange  law  was 
passed  and  the  Commission  vested  with 
particular  powers  to  deal  with  problems 
confronting  us. 

In  every  instance  that  the  Congress 
has  met  a  problem  by  providing  for  reg- 
ulation of  an  industry  by  a  commission 
It  has  been  careful  to  outline  what 
things  such  a  body  could  regulate  and 
either  directly  or  Indirectly  has  indi- 
cated what  things  It  should  not  regulate. 
The  power  and  the  extent  of  the  author- 
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ity  of  the  regulating  body  in  each  In- 
stance was  a  matter  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Congress.  And  as  conditions 
changed  and  old  authority  was  out- 
moded or  new  authority  was  required  to 
carry  out  the  intent  of  Congress,  after 
due  consideration,  whether  or  not  addi- 
tional authority  for  a  board  or  commis- 
sion was  desirable  and  whether  It  should 
be  granted.  If.  In  the  process  of  ad- 
ministration of  such  regulatory  acts  and 
interpretation  of  the  law  Indicated  that 
someone,  the  Commission  or  perhaps  a 
court,  had  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
authority  Intended  to  be  granted  by 
Congress — then  Congress  clarified  Its 
position  with  further  legislation.  That 
is  what  we  are  doing  here  today. 

No  two  regulatory  schemes  are  the 
same  nor  are  they  intended  to  be.  Each 
is  tailored  to  the  problem,  the  industry 
it  is  meant  to  assist.  That  a  commis- 
sion In  one  field,  such  as  aeronautics  Is 
granted  authority  to  consider  the  In- 
ternal workings  and  the  economics  of 
airlines  to  accomplish  the  congressional 
purpose  is  no  argument  that  similar 
consideration  are  therefore  proper  in 
the  regulation  of  another  industry,  for 
another  purpose,  under  another  statute. 

The  history  of  the  Communications 
Act  and  Its  predecessors,  dating  back  to 
the  crystal  set  and  DKA,  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  intent  of  Congress.  The  regu- 
latory scheme  for  broadcasting  has  been 
well  understood,  or  so  we  thought.  The 
Supreme  Court  understood  us  correctly. 
I  read  from  the  committee  report,  page 
3,  an  excerpt  from  the  opinion  in  FCC  v. 
Sanders  (309  U.S.  470) : 

In  contradistinction  to  communication  by 
telephone  and  telegraph  which  the  Commu- 
nications Act  recognizes  as  a  common  car- 
rier activity  and  relegated  accordingly  in 
analogy  to  regulation  of  rail  carriers  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  act 
recognizes  that  broadcasters  are  not  common 
carriers  and  are  not  to  be  dealt  with  as  such. 
Thus  the  act  recognizes  that  the  field  of 
broadcasting  is  one  of  free  competition.  The 
sections  dealing  with  broadcasting  demon- 
strate that  Congress  has  not  in  its  regulatory 
scheme  abandoned  the  principle  of  free  com- 
petition as  it  has  done  in  the  case  of  rail- 
roads •  •  •  the  act  does  not  essay  to  regu- 
late the  business  of  the  licensee.  The  Com- 
mission is  given  no  supervisory  control  of 
programs,  of  business  management,  or  of 
policy. 

That  was  in  1940.  That  Congress 
agrees  with  this  Interpretation  of  Its  In- 
tent and  the  clear  mandate  of  the  act 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  It  has  not 
seen  fit  to  change  or  even  question  the 
Interpretation  which  the  court  sets  out. 
There  has  been  no  reason  to  do  so.  It 
states  exactly  what  we  Intended  and 
everyone  has  understood  we  Intended  all 
down  through  the  years. 

But  suddenly  the  Federal  Commvmi- 
catlons  Commission,  upon  its  own  Initi- 
ative and  Its  own  motion  claims  the  au- 
thority to  do  exactly  what  we  intended 
It  not  to  do.  Not  only  has  the  Commis- 
sion decided  that  it  can  and  should  limit 
the  time  and  frequency  of  commercials 
but  It  has.  or  at  least  Its  Chairman  has. 
Intimated  that  It  could  regulate  the  kind 
of  programing  required  of  individual 
licensees. 

During  the  hearings  I  was  curious  as 
to  how  far  from  the  clear  authority  of 


the  law  the  Commission  might  try  to  go. 
After  a  masterful  job  of  hedging  and 
dodging  concerning  program  content  I 
did  get  a  reaction  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  which  Indicated  his  feel- 
ing that  the  law  doesn't  necessarily  mean 
what  it  says  if  he  doesn't  want  it  to.  I 
quote  from  page  44  of  the  record. 

I  asked: 

If  that  is  true,  then  you  can  control  pro- 
graming by  rule,  if  what  you  said  is  true. 

Mr.  Henry.  I  have  not  made  any  Judg- 
ments on  it  because  I  do  not  believe  in  it 
and  I  have  not  had  to  make  a  Judgment  on 
it.  But  there  Is  a  substantial  amount  of 
opinion  that  says  if  we  wanted  to  say  there 
should  be  x  percent  of  public  service  pro- 
graming, or  if  there  should  be  minimum 
percentages  of  various  categories  of  pro- 
graming, and  could  substantiate  that  with 
facts  and  figures  as  to  its  being  in  the  public 
Interest,  this  comes  under  our  Jurisdiction. 
But  as  I  say  I  personally  have  not  crossed 
that  bridge  because  I  am  not  for  that  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  Bennett.  You  want  to  cross  this  one 
first  before  you  get  to  that  one? 

Mr.  Henry.  Certainly. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Commis- 
sion is  claiming  authority  to  make  across 
the  board  regulations  which  affect  the 
economics  of  whole  classes  of  stations 
and,  if  they  like,  dictate  the  specific 
kinds  of  programs  the  licensee  must  use, 
it  also  Is  forced  to  admit  that  Its  per- 
formance in  its  proper  role  has  been  less 
than  thorough.  Congress  does  expect 
the  Commission  to  look  carefully  at  each 
license  when  it  comes  up  for  renewal. 
And  here  was  the  approach  Intended  by 
the  act.  Has  the  licensee  acted  well 
within  the  bounds  of  public  Interest  for 
the  people  he  serves?  Overcommer- 
cialization In  the  particular  market  is 
a  very  proper  consideration  when  look- 
ing at  overall  performance.  But  in  this 
area  the  Commission  admits  that  it  has 
become  more  and  more  lax  In  its  con- 
sideration of  this  factor  and  no  station 
has  ever  been  denied  a  license  for  this 
reason.  Apparently  it  Is  easier  to  make 
a  rule  which  is  in  violation  of  the  law  as 
it  stands  and  which  would  alter  the 
whole  scheme  of  regulation  and  would 
wreak  economic  havoc  on  many  parts  of 
the  industry,  than  to  do  the  job  clearly 
assigned. 

Since  the  hearings  on  this  legislation 
were  held  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  decided  that  it  will  not 
make  a  rule  at  this  time  limiting  com- 
mercials. While  still  claiming  the  au- 
thority to  make  such  a  rule  it  now  admits 
that  sufficient  pertinent  information  is 
not  available  on  which  to  base  a  broad 
rule.  It  admits  that  the  subject  has  not 
really  been  seriously  investigated  by  any 
responsible  body.  I  would  have  thought 
this  might  be  a  worthwhile  activity  for 
the  Commission  in  conjunction  with  In- 
dustry groups  before  proceeding.  It  cer- 
tainly would  be  necessary  before  a  re- 
quest was  made  to  Congress  to  change 
the  law. 

It  may  be  that  overcommercialization 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  major  problem  In 
the  broadcasting  industry.  My  own  lis- 
tening habits  do  not  give  me  too  much  to 
go  on  but  any  casual  consideration  of 
the  subject  suggests  that  something  Is 
out  of  balance.  It  may  also  be  that 
this  Congress  should  consider  changing 


the  regulatory  authority  to  meet  a  basic 
change  In  this  element  of  our  economy. 
Perhaps  we  should  first  do  a  thorough 
study  and  also  try  some  of  the  sugges- 
tions made  by  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, by  listeners,  and  by  broadcasters. 
Commissioner  Ford  has  suggested  a 
publication  of  comparative  figures  on 
advertising  time  so  that  the  public,  the 
ultimate  customer  has  a  basis  upon 
which  to  criticize  and  discipline  those 
who  violate  his  own  standards.  What- 
ever we  do  in  the  meanwhile,  we  had 
better  decide  and  declare  here  today 
that  limited  regulatory  power  once 
granted  to  a  board  or  a  commission  Is 
not  a  blanket  order  to  do  anything  and 
order  anything  as  It  sees  fit  within  the 
entire  area  of  its  concern. 

If  we  are  agreed,  and  I  am  sure  that 
we  are,  that  the  creatures  of  Congress 
have  only  the  authority  specifically 
granted  to  them  and  that  as  the  reposi- 
tory of  remaining  authority  It  Is  the  pre- 
rogative of  Congress  to  determine  when 
new  concepts  and  new  authorities  are 
required,  then  the  decision  to  support 
this  legislation  is  a  simple  one.  I  sup- 
port it  upon  this  premise  and  urge  all 
Members  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cunning- 
ham]. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  I  said  during  the  debate  on  the  rule, 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  and  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munications and  Power,  I  believe  this  is 
needed  and  necessary  legislation,  and  I 
wholeheartedly  support  It. 

After  listening  to  the  discussion  this 
afternoon,  It  seems  to  me,  when  It  Is  all 
boiled  down,  those  opposed  to  this  legis- 
lation seem  to  be  disturbed  over  the 
fact  that  the  radio  and  television  peo- 
ple are  trying  to  meet  their  bills  and 
make  a  living— and  perhaps  a  little 
profit.  That  Is  all  the  arguments 
amount  to. 

In  my  opinion.  If  this  particular  piece 
of  legislation  Is  not  adopted— and  I  feel 
confident  It  will  be— that  will  be  a  "go- 
ahead"  signal  for  the  FCC  to  assume  a 
great  many  additional  powers  and  to 
instigate  a  great  many  additional  Inno- 
vations In  the  field  of  broadcasting. 
This  Is  only  a  foot-in-the-door  proposi- 
tion. If  they  get  by  with  this,  there  will 
be  no  end  to  how  far  they  will  go.  We 
know  that  to  be  a  fact.  It  has  been  In- 
dicated as  to  what  they  have  In  mind. 
For  that  reason  this  is  necessary  legis- 
lation. 

If  the  FCC  continues  to  go  on  its 
planned  course  and  starts  getting  into 
the  field  of  commercials,  then  it  will  get 
into  the  field  of  programing,  and  then 
it  will  get  into  other  facets  of  the  in- 
dustry. We  will  then  end  up  with  this 
private  Industry  going  bankrupt,  and  we 
will  have  a  State-owned  system,  as 
there  Is  In  England,  the  BBC.  There  Is 
no  doubt  about  that  In  my  mind. 

If  they  go  ahead  with  Interference  into 
programs,  this  will  interfere  with  our 
freedom  of  speech.  We  will  not  get  the 
news  as  we  now  get  It.  We  will  be 
"spoon  fed"  the  news,  and  only  that 
which  someone  here  In  Washington,  D.C.. 
wants  us  to  hear  will  be  given  out. 
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Now.  as  far  as  these  commercials  are 
concerned,  if  there  are  some  abuses,  this 
is  a  self-regulating  proposition.  If  I  do 
not  like  a  commercial  and  it  is  too  long 
or  is  obnoxious  to  me.  I  have  that  little 
switch  I  can  turn,  and  these  stations, 
if  a  lot  of  people  do  that,  will  soon  know 
that  they  are  not  too  popular  with  their 
audience  and  they  are  going  to  make 
some  changes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Rogers  1.  when  he  spoke  earlier  of 
the  fact  that  this  is  an  issue  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  we  are  going  to  sit  still  and  allow 
the  FCC  to  usurp  and  take  over  the  legis- 
lative functions  of  this  Government.  I 
might  say  in  conclusion  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  ( Mr.  KilburnI  early 
in  the  debate  talked  about  a  little  station 
that  he  knew  of  saying  it  was  the  only 
station  you  could  get  in  a  certain  area 
and  they  put  on.  he  said.  5  or  10  minutes 
of  straight  advertising  and  people  could 
not  get  the  news.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
him  that  it  is  the  little  stations  that  will 
primarily  be  hurt  by  any  such  rulemaking 
as  is  proposed  by  the  FCC  in  the  field  of 
commercials.  The  end  result  will  be  that 
the  people  this  little  station  serves  will 
not  only  not  get  the  advertising  and  the 
news,  the  music  or  anything  else  that  is 
on  it.  because  they  will  be  out  of  business 
and  they  will  not  have  any  station  at  all. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [  Mr.  Lancen  1 . 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
interests  of  time  and  brevity.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  who  introduced  the 
measure  before  us  today.  There  was 
one  main  purpose  for  offering  this  leg- 
islation that  transcends  the  argument 
over  controlling  the  length  or  frequency 
of  commercial  announcements  on  radio 
and  television  stations.  The  greater 
consideration  here  is  whether  or  not  a 
regulating  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  be  allowed  to  expand 
its  sphere  of  activity  well  beyond  the  de- 
gree for  which  the  agency  was  created. 
It  is  a  question  of  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  permit  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  to  control  broad- 
casting stations  with  such  a  firm  hand 
that  the  existence  of  these  properties 
becomes  difflcult  if  not  impossible. 

My  personal  concern  stems  from  a 
great  volume  of  mail  received  from 
broadcasters  and  other  interested  par- 
ties in  my  congressional  district.  We 
have  many  small  radio  stations  and  a 
number  of  local  television  stations.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  have  person- 
ally visited  a  number  of  these  stations 
during  recent  months  to  better  acquaint 
myself  with  the  problems  they  face  now 
and  would  face  in  the  future  if  the  long 
arm  of  the  Government  reaches  further 
into  their  affairs. 

These  stations  serve  limited  areas,  and 
because  of  the  limited  amount  of  revenue 
they   receive   they   in   turn   are   neces- 


sarily limited  in  staff  to  as  few  as  two 
or  three  persons  in  the  smaller  stations. 
Even  with  these  handicaps,  I  believe 
the  vast  majority  of  the  stations  are  do- 
ing a  conscientious  and  commendable 
job  of  serving  the  public.  They  are  ded- 
icated servants  who  work  long  hours, 
far  beyond  the  monetary  rewards  that 
come  their  way.  But  it  is  my  opinion 
that  if  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  imposes  another  series  of 
rules  on  these  people  it  would  constitute 
discrimination  against  these  smaller  sta- 
tions and  would  drive  some  of  them  oVit 
of  business. 

To  visualize  the  tragedy  of  such  a  loss 
to  a  community,  consider  for  a  moment 
the  services  their  listeners  have  come  to 
expect  and  would  indeed  demand  if  their 
local  station  should  broadcast  no  more. 
Consider  the  announcer  who,  on  a 
blizzardy  morning  in  Minnesota,  an- 
swers the  constantly  ringing  telephone 
with  one  hand  while  playing  records 
with  the  other,  pausing  only  long  enough 
to  read  the  list  of  schools  that  will  be 
closed  for  that  day.  This  is  an  emer- 
gency message  to  those  people.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  lifesaving  message,  preventing  a 
small  child  from  standing  on  a  wind- 
swept country  road  in  20-below  tempera- 
tures waiting  for  a  bus  that  is  not  com- 
ing. The  storm  worsens  and  the  rural 
phone  lines  break  under  the  strain  of 
ice  and  snow.  A  women  worries  about 
her  husband,  3  hours  overdue  from  town, 
until  her  local  TV  or  radio  announcer 
tells  her  he  is  safe. 

Rural  America  does  not  have  the 
triple-A  or  the  highway  department  at 
its  immediate  command,  so  you  get  your 
driving  conditions  and  road  informa- 
tion from  your  local  station.  Many  a 
criminal  has  been  apprehended  and 
many  a  stolen  car  recovered  because 
someone  remembered  the  description 
provided  by  your  local  radio  or  TV  an- 
nouncer. Then  there  are  the  broadcasts 
of  the  local  basketball  games,  the  church 
choirs  at  Christmastime,  and,  yes,  the 
price  of  bananas  at  Joe's  grocery  this 
morning  and  the  price  of  wheat  at  the 
grain  elevator,  all  important  services 
to  rural  America,  services  they  can  get 
in  no  other  day. 

The  Goveriiment  would  lose,  too,  if 
some  of  these  stations  went  out  of  busi- 
ness. The  stations  in  my  district  con- 
tribute many  hours  a  year  to  public  serv- 
ice announcements,  and  the  Federal 
Government  is  the  biggest  customer  in 
this  free  department. 

Even  if  just  one  station  in  my  district 
left  the  air,  it  would  be  too  much  because 
it  would  deprive  one  community  of  these 
important  services.  And  I  believe  I 
know  the  answer  we  would  get  if  we  went 
out  and  asked  the  people  which  choice 
they  would  make. 

These  small  stations,  with  their 
limited  staffs,  are  already  bogged  down 
in  paperwork  brought  on  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  logging  operations  per- 
formed by  the  broadcaster  are  sufficient 
for  the  FCC  to  appraise  the  performance 
of  the  station  when  license  renewals  are 
being  considered.  Further  rules  and 
controls  from  Washington  would  add  to 
the  already  heavy  burden  and  result  in 
extra  cost  to  the  station  in  administra- 
tive work  plus  the  possibility  of  reduced 


income  because  of  proposed  restrictions 
on  commercial  announcements.  The  re- 
sult, when  you  consider  the  small  mar- 
gin with  which  they  operate  now,  is 
obvious. 

The,  broadcast  industry  is  not  one  with 
which  you  can  generalize  with  sweeping 
rules  and  regulations.  They  have  unique 
problems  due  to  the  nature  of  the  mar- 
ket areas  they  serve.  For  instance,  we 
have  a  station  located  in  a  sparsely 
populated  area  that  does  not  even  break 
even  throughout  most  of  the  year,  but 
still  provides  a  valuable  service  to  its 
listeners.  But  a  tourist  influx  during 
the  summer  months  enables  the  station 
to  make  a  profit.  Sweeping  rules  can 
rule  him  right  out  of  business. 

Another  station  in  my  district  is  of  the 
same  size,  but  serves  a  farm  area  where 
most  of  the  revenue  comes  during  the 
winter  months.  But  this  second  station 
can  operate  daytime  only,  which  means 
it  must  leave  the  air  by  as  early  as  4:30 
in  the  afternoon  during  its  most  lucra- 
tive months.  No  rule  from  Washington 
could  be  interpreted  to  the  satisfaction 
of  these  two  stations,  or  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  people  served  by  them. 

One  of  the  reasons  set  forth  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  for 
the  need  of  additional  rules  concerning 
the  broadcasting  Industry  is  that  a  case- 
by-case  treatment  of  such  problems  as 
overcommercialization  has  not  been  sat- 
isfactory. I  suggest  that  the  problems 
of  trying  to  administer  sweeping,  gen- 
eralized rules  would  create  such  a  work- 
load that  the  FCC  would  soon  be  bogged 
down  interpreting  the  rules  case  by  case 
or  end  up  adding  more  Government  em- 
ployees to  keep  up  with  the  workload. 
Perhaps  that  is  the  purpose  of  rulemak- 
ing by  Federal  agencies,  to  expand  their 
spheres  of  influence. 

Competition  of  the  various  media  is 
certainly  a  factor  that  should  not  be  dis- 
regarded. I  believe  any  unhappiness  on 
the  part  of  the  listener  or  viewer  will  be 
readily  transmitted,  not  only  to  the  li- 
censee, but  also  to  the  advertisers  who 
use  the  media.  This  combination  of 
competition  and  listener  response  is 
where  the  control  of  broadcast  media 
should  and  does  come.  This  is  where  it 
should  remain.  The  survival  of  every 
station  is  dependent  upon  the  response 
of  listeners  and  communities  whose  needs 
and  requirements  are  different  from  all 
others.  That  is  why  I  am  supporting  the 
bill  before  us  today,  not  simply  because 
it  would  prohibit  the  FCC  from  regulat- 
ing commercial  announcements,  but  be- 
cause it  represents  a  clear  intent  by  the 
Congress  that  there  is  already  enough 
Federal  control  of  broadcasting.  This  is 
a  vote  in  favor  of  permitting  broadcast- 
ers to  conduct  their  affairs  as  a  free  en- 
terprise business  rather  than  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Government. 

Mr.     BENNETT     of     Michigan.     Mr 
Chairman.  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan  I  Mr.  DiNGELLl. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
my  colleagues,  we  have  before  us  today 
a  most  extraordinary  bill  which.  In  the 


words  of  its  author,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  which  fathers  it,  seeks  to 
prevent  and  outlaw  by  legislation  a  rul- 
ing which  the  FCC  had  announced  it  does 
not  intend  to  make.  The  bill  is  full  of 
contradictions.  The  excuse  for  its  pas- 
sage, according  to  its  sponsor,  is  that  the 
FCC  has  no  authority  to  engage  in  rule- 
making on  the  subject  of  overcommer- 
cialization. More  than  this,  the  author 
finds  himself  at  one  time  alleging  the 
unlawfulness  of  the  action  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  in  this 
matter  and  at  the  same  time  seeking  a 
law  to  slay  this  alleged  threatened  illegal 
action  by  the  FCC,  which  the  FCC  says 
very  clearly  it  does  not  have  the  inten- 
tion of  perpetrating  upon  the  broadcast- 
ers of  this  Nation. 

It  would  appear  to  me,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  membership  of  the  House  will 
agree  that  if  this  legislation  is  not  law- 
ful and  exceeds  the  power  of  the  FCC, 
there  is  a  very  simple  way  in  which  this 
matter  can  be  handled,  that  is,  by  broad- 
casters and  by  persons  aggrieved  going 
before  the  courts  and  testing  the  pro- 
posed rulemaking  by  the  FCC. 

This  bill  has  broad  effects  far  worse 
than  what  we  have  heard  discussed  to- 
day. Let  me  say  the  fact  that  this  bill 
would  prevent  any  uniform  standards 
being  applied  to  broadcasters  with  regard 
to  the  amount  of  time  which  they  can 
devote  to  commercials  and  to  commercial 
use  is  a  very  bad  thing.  It  denies,  first 
of  all,  the  fundamental  protection  which 
I  think  the  American  viewer  and  listener 
deserves  under  the  law.  Worse  than  this, 
though,  it  hurts  the  American  broadcast- 
er by  denying  him  an  objective  standard 
to  which  he  may  look  to  determine  his 
conduct  and  course  of  action  with  regard 
to  commercialization  and  overcommer- 
cialization. This  point  I  just  discussed 
on  the  floor  with  the  distinguished  and 
able  chairman  of  this  subcommittee.  I 
am  sure  that  anyone  haled  before  the 
FXITC  on  a  revocation  proceeding  would 
have  adequate  reason  to  complain  that 
no  objective  standards  were  made  avail- 
able to  him  to  determine  whether  or  not 
he  had  in  fact  engaged  in  overcommer- 
cialization. in  excessive  sale  of  advertise- 
ments, and  things  of  this  sort. 

But  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  this 
bill  deals  with  a  question  of  earnings. 
Let  me  make  it  very  plain  that  any  time 
the  Federal  Commimications  Commis- 
sion takes  action  with  regard  to  broad- 
casting it  is  dealing  with  an  earnings 
question  and  with  a  commercial  question. 
Let  me  go  further  and  point  out  two 
other  very  bad  things  which  this  piece  of 
legislation  does.  The  first  is  that  the 
Commission's  proposed  rulemaking,  if 
outlawed  by  the  bill  before  us  would  be 
outlawed  with  regard  to  two  very  im- 
portant questions.  The  first  is  section 
3.621(a)  which  provides  that  no  an- 
nouncements, visual  or  oral,  promoting 
the  sale  of  a  product  or  service  shall  be 
transmitted  in  connection  with  any  pro- 
gram on  those  channels  reserved  for  edu- 
cational purposes. 

That  provision  of  law  or  regulation 
would  be  slain  by  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
8316.  Bevond  this,  this  bill  would  slay 
section  3.98  of  the  rules  of  the  Commis- 
sion which  simply  say  that  when  a  day- 
time station  operates  at  night  by  reason 


of  emergency  or  clear  national  danger, 
during  that  operation  the  station  may 
not  engage  in  the  sale  of  time  and  the 
placing  upon  the  airwaves  of  commer- 
cials. That  provision  would  be  destroyed 
by  H.R.  8316  if  enacted  into  law.  I 
think  this  is  very  bad. 

I  will  not  treat  of  the  power  of  the 
Commissibn  to  engage  in  this  kind  of 
action  because  I  believe  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  which  considered  this 
matter  has  already  very  clearly  stated 
that  he  believes  as  does  the  Commission 
unanimously  believe,  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  the  authority  under  law  to  en- 
gage in  this  kind  of  rulemaking  proce- 
dure. 

But  let  us  look  at  this  a  little  bit,  let 
us  look  at  what  the  rulemaking  shows; 
and  I  should  hope  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues before  they  vote  on  this  bill 
would  look  at  the  majority  report — and, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  said  the  majority  re- 
port. 

The  Commission  made  a  number  of 
findings  in  a  summary  on  pages  12  and 
13  of  the  majority  report.    It  said  that: 

The  Commission's  case-by-case  treatment 
of  the  problem  has  not  been  satisfactory. 

The  Commission  said  that  it  had  noted 
a  large  number  of  applications  for  broad- 
cast authorization  which  presented  seri- 
ous problems  of  overconmierciallzation. 
The  Commission  went  further  and  said 
that: 

The  Commission's  files  are  replete  with 
substantial  complaints  from  the  public  re- 
garding the  number  of  commercials  broad- 
cast by  some  stations,  the  frequency  and 
manner  of  program  interruption,  and  the 
length  of  some  commercials. 

Let  us  go  further.  Did  the  Commis- 
sion say  that  it  was  going  to  impose  upon 
all  of  the  broadcasters  the  responsibility 
of  adhering  to  a  certain  pattern  of  ac- 
tion? It  did  not.  On  the  contrary  the 
Commission  said  as  follows: 

However,  the  Commission  Is  by  no  means 
Inflexible  as  to  the  most  desirable  ultimate 
solution  to  this  difficult  and  complex  prob- 
lem, and  it  wishes  to  obtain  public  comment 
on  the  widest  range  of  alternatives  so  that 
It  may  have  an  adequate  basis  upon  which 
to  adopt  the  policies  which  would  best  serve 
the  public  Interest  In  this  area. 

The  Conunission  even  went  further 
and  said: 

Further,  the  Commission  recognizes  that 
the  provisions  of  the  NAB  codes  may  not 
be  appropriate  for  across-the-board  applica- 
tion to  all  broadcast  stations,  and  that  there 
may  be  need  for  separate  standards  to  be 
applied  to  daytime  stations,  stations  serving 
sparsely  populated  communities,  or  stations 
located  In  communities  with  seasonal  econ- 
omies, and  so  forth.  Therefore,  the  Commis- 
sion Invites  proposals  on  any  categories  which 
warrant  special  treatment,  and  asks  pro- 
ponents to  substantiate  any  proposal  calling 
for  more  liberal  standards  than  those  pro- 
vided for  In  the  codes  by  submitting  specific 
data. 

And  so  forth. 

Finally,  the  Commission  recognizes  that 
there  may  be  clrcvmistances  which  may  war- 
rant that  a  waiver  or- exemption  be  accorded 
to  certain  broadcast  stations,  and  the  Com- 
mission Invites  proposals  directed  to  the 
questions  of  what  circumstances  should  be 
considered  as  warranting  waiver,  the  type  of 
showing   to  be  required  before   granting  a 


waiver,    and    the    procedures   that   licensees 
should  follow  In  requesting  a  waiver. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  clear 
statement  of  a  very  reasonable  procedure 
on  which  public  comment,  upon  which 
the  views  of  broadcasters,  upon  which 
the  views  of  listeners  and  viewers  were 
invited. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  certainly  not  the 
kind  of  thing  upon  which  the  Congress 
should  be  called  into  summary  session. 
Certainly  this  is  a  most  moderate  and 
reasonable  operation  by  an  administra- 
tive body  acting  in  its  duly  appointed  and 
constituted  capacity. 

However,  beyond  this  permit  me  to 
paraphrase  what  Judge  Finley  had  to 
say  about  the  need  for  objective  stand- 
ards: 

A  fourth  reason  for  a  crystallization  of 
standards  Is  that  it  Is  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Independence  of  the 
agencies  themselves.  The  lack  of  definite 
standards  creates  a  void  Into  which  attempts 
to  Influence  are  bound  to  rush. 

And.  beyond  this  he  gave  as  the  first 
reason,  and  the  most  basic  one  "that  the 
law  should  provide  like  treatment  under 
like  standards." 

If  this  legislation  passes,  my  friends, 
there  will  be  no  objective  standards  to 
which  a  broadcaster  may  look  to  know 
what  constitutes  overcommercialization. 
He  will  have  no  way  of  knowing  what 
constitutes  denial  or  a  basis  for  denial  of 
his  request  for  renewal  of  his  license. 

Mr.  Chairman,  beyond  this,  I  think  it 
is  very  probable  that  adoption  of  this 
outrageous  legislation  means  that  many 
broadcasters  will  have  small  fear  of  fac- 
ing the  Commission  on  any  question  of 
overcommercialization,  except  those  in 
which  there  has  been  the  most  gross  and 
flagrant  abuse  of  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read 
what  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Rogers]  .  had 
to  say  on  this  at  an  earlier  date. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  again  ex- 
pired.   

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  WUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  talked  at 
length  about  the  lack  of  rules  and  stand- 
ards being  a  detriment  or  handicap  to 
broadcasters.  Does  he  think  that  the 
Commission  also  should  have  the  right — 
if  they  have  the  right  to  limit  the  time  of 
an  advertisement,  to  limit  the  time  dur- 
ing which  a  movie  may  be  shown  or 
some  other  type  program  may  be  shown? 
Is  it  not  the  same  kind  of  authority? 

Mr.  DINGELL.    As  a  matter  of  fact  I 
do  not  think  that  question  is  before  us. 
Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.    It  is  a 
E>ertinent  question. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  Congress  in  con- 
sidering the  original  Radio  Act  back  in 
1927  during  the  debate  on  this  act  indi- 
cated it  was  contemplated  by  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Congress  that  the  Radio 
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Commission  would  have  authority  to  fix 
the  hours  during  which  religious  pro- 
graming could  be  made  and  they  could 
rule  off  a  program  altogether  during 
certain  hours.  Therefore,  1  think  the 
original  sponsors  of  the  act  had  this  in 

mind. 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Does  the 
gentleman  think  the  Commission  ought 
to  have  the  right  to  control  programs? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  have  noted  no  at- 
tempt by  the  Commission  to  control  or 
dominate  the  programing.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  desirable  thing.  However. 
I  believe  we  ought  to  let  the  Commission 
act  within  the  scope  of  its  power  before 
we  deny  it  any  authority  to  act. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  what  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Te.xas  (Mr.  RocersI. 
the  author  of  this  bill,  had  to  say  some 
time  back.  I  think  his  comments  on  this 
are  very  pertinent.  He  was  talking  about 
the  evils  of  taking  away  the  administra- 
tive agency's  power  to  act  in  the  public 
interest  and  he  said  to  Earl  Kintner: 

Mr  Kintner.  let  me  say  this:  No  one  sub- 
scribes  more  to  free  enterprise  In  this  coun- 
try than  I  do  No  one  realizes  more  than  I 
do  that  some  people  would  very  well  desuoy 
this  Government  In  order  to  earn  a  dollar. 
and  when  you  talk  about  letting  tho«e  people 
Mlf-dUclpllne  themselves.  It  Is  like  making 
an  agreement  with  a  bunch  of  tigers  not  to 
eat  a  bunch  of  lambs,  and  then  going  off 
and  leaving  them 

I  say  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  are  as  valid  today  as  when 
they  were  made  by  him. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  IMr.  Staggers  1. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
I  would  like  to  compliment  the  author 
of  this  bill  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Rogers),  for  his  diligent  work  in 
preparing  the  bill.  In  the  hearings  he 
is  always  working  for  what  he  considers 
the  best  interest  of  the  people.  I  would 
also  like  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris  1.  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  because  funda- 
mentally I  know  of  no  finer  gentleman 
in  the  House  than  he  We  do  not  al- 
ways agree,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  fundamental  proposition  of 
being  a  good  citizen  and  a  good  Ameri- 
can, and  I  say  that  sincerely. 

As  to  the  men  who  own  the  broadcast- 
ing stations  in  my  district,  there  are  some 
nine.  I  believe,  and  I  consider  every  one 
of  them  a  high  type  of  individual.  One 
or  two  of  them  are  owned  by  absentee 
owners.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  man 
in  that  group  who  would  question  my 
vote  today  or  my  beliefs  or  that  I  am  not 
doing  what  I  think  is  for  the  public  in- 
terest. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Younger  1.  I  thought  was  trying  to  in- 
terpret what  my  intentions  were  when 
I  signed  the  minority  report.  I  would 
like  to  again  say  to  him  I  do  not  want 
to  turn  over  any  additional  power  to  the 
PCC.  or  to  any  agency  downtown. 

But  there  are  two  sides  to  every  ques- 
tion, there  always  Is  All  I  want  to  do  in 
this  case  Is  to  be  fair,  and  I  think  one 
has  to  consider  both  sides.     I  am  not 


representing  the  broadcasters,  the  sta- 
tion men.  any  more  than  I  am  repre- 
senting every  other  constituent  who  lives 
in  my  district  There  are  nine  broad- 
casting stations,  and  347.000  other  citi- 
zens in  the  district.  They  have  a  voice, 
too.  and  they  have  to  be  equally  repre- 
sented. I  want  to  be  fair  to  the  broad- 
casting stations.  I  know  they  have  to 
make  a  living,  they  are  in  business,  but  if 
we  set  up  the  FCC  as  an  agency  to  regu- 
late this  industry  then  come  here  and 
say  we  are  going  to  tie  your  hands,  we 
are  not  looking  out  for  the  public  inter- 
est. 

Getting  back  to  the  main  question,  I 
would  like  to  say  in  some  of  the  testi- 
mony given  before  the  committee  that  I 
was  able  to  read,  we  have  a  code  set  up 
by  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters with  reference  to  certain  stand- 
ards. For  instance,  it  specifies  a  maxi- 
mum of  30  percent,  or  18  minutes,  may 
be  used  for  commercials.  This  is  not  ob- 
served. The  Commission  made  a  survey 
and  found  that  40  percent,  or  36  sta- 
tions, exceed  the  18-mlnute  standard  in- 
dicated in  the  code.  Twenty-five  percent 
of  the  stations  monitored,  it  was  found, 
violated  this  provision.  An  association 
of  State  broadcasters  asserts  some  78 
percent  of  its  member  stations  did  not 
adhere  to  the  code. 

Who  is  going  to  make  them  live  up  to 
the  code?  I  say  if  the  FCC  cannot  make 
a  rule,  then  the  Congress  should.  If  we 
have  the  right  to  license  these  stations, 
with  that  right  goes  a  responsibility. 
This  committee  could  have  brought  in 
the  broadcasters  and  their  associations, 
ttnd  told  them  to  get  together  and  bring 
in  a  code  that  is  satisfactory.  Has  this 
been  done?  Have  these  different  groups 
been  brought  in  to  reach  an  understand- 
ing as  to  what  would  be  right? 
Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Yes. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  They  could  not  come 
to  an  agreement? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  All  of  the 
group  undertook  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment. 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Did  they  come  to  an 
agreement? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  understand 
that  they  have  not. 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Who  Is  going  to  reg- 
ulate the  industry  if  they  will  not  do  it 
themselves  and  we  tell  the  FCC  they 
cannot? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter for  the  Congress  to  make  a  decision 
on.  If  the  gentleman  will  introduce  a 
bill  I  will  be  glad  to  do  all  I  can  to  help 
him. 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  yield  me  3 
minutes? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  MacdonaldI. 

Mr  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  address  a  question  to  the 
gentleman  with  whom  I  serve,  and  for 
whom  I  have  great  respect,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  This  will  be 
in  answer  to  the  reason  why  I  signed 
the  minority  report.  May  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  fMr.  Rogers  1.  If 


this  language  is  adopted  that  will  elimi- 
nate the  Commission  from,  by  rule,  pre- 
scribing standards  with  respect  to  the 
length  or  frequency  of  advertisements 
which  may  be  broadcast  by  all  or  any 
class  of  stations  In  the  broadcast  service, 
why  will  that  not  be  an  invitation  to  all 
the  commercial  stations  in  all  the  50 
States  to  throw  caution  to  the  winds  and 
try  to  earn  as  much  money  as  they  pos- 
sibly can  to  the  detriment  of  the  public 
interest,  and  be  guided  solely  by  how 
many  commercials  they  can  put  across 
to  the  general  public?  Is  there  any  safe- 
guard to  prevent  this  from  happening? 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Of  course 
there  are  the  safeguards  of  the  Com- 
munications Act.  which  have  been  ex- 
plained niunerous  times  here. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  They  have  been 
talked  about  but  not  explained. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  same 
identical  rules  and  regulations  that  the 
Commission  has  been  working  under  and 
which  they  now  have  the  right  to  im- 
pose. If  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts feels  that  these  are  not  sufB- 
clent  and  that  something  should  be  done 
in  another  area.  It  Is  my  feeling  that  he 
should  Introduce  a  measure  and  let  the 
Congress  make  Its  decision. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  May  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  who  is  the  chair- 
man of  this  hard-working  subcommittee 
and  whose  hearings  took  such  a  great 
length  of  time  in  preparation,  for  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  what  will  be  the 
safeguards  against  a  station  whose 
license  is  not  up  for  reapproval  for  an- 
other 3-year  period  pouring  commercials 
in  for  2  years  and  then  suddenly  coming 
up  with  the  religion  of  public  interest 
and  start  running  a  station  that  Is  nm 
in  the  public  Interest? 

Mr.   ROGERS   of   Texas.     There   has 
been  nothing  to  prevent  people  from  do- 
ing things  that  would  be  an  abuse  of  a 
license   since    1934.   when   the   8w:t  was 
brought  Into  being,  but  the  point  of  the 
thing  is  that  the  people  of  this  country 
wanted  these  people  to  be  in  free  compe- 
tition.    If  the  station  manager  wants  to 
walk  up  to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy  by 
following    the    policy    outlined    by    the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  he  has 
the  right  to  do  so.     But  I  do  not  know 
any  of  the  broadcasters  that  will  do  that. 
Mr  MACDONALD.     Is  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  saying  now  that  there  are 
not  now.  this  week,  millions  of  people 
who  are  sickened,  who  are  annoyed,  and 
who  are  generally  agreed  that  there  have 
been  abuses  in  the  field  to  which  this  bill 
relates,  that  there  are  broadcasters,  to 
use  a  concrete  example,  whose  programs 
you  can  barely  hear  until  the  commercial 
arrives,  and  then  at  the  time  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  commercial,  the  decibels  go 
up  by  at  least  25  to  30  percent?     Was 
that  situation  the  situation  to  which  the 
Federal     Communications     Commission 
was  addressing  Itself? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  No,  that  was 
not  the  situation  to  which  they  were  ad- 
dressing themselves.  As  I  said  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  before,  if 
there  are  abuses  in  cormection  with  the 
increase  of  sound  in  a  commercial,  I 
think  it  is  a  matter  on  which  the  gen- 
tleman   from    Massachusetts    or    scMne 
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other  interested  Member  of  Congress 
ought  to  prepare  legislation  and  submit 
it  and  let  us  do  something  about  it.  if  it 
is  an  abuse. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  would  just  like 
to  say  to  my  very  good  friend,  and  this 
is  not  just  the  usual  polite  parliamentary 
language  since  the  gentleman  is  a  good 
friend  of  mine,  it  would  seem  to  me  it  is 
not  my  job  because  I  serve  on  the  trans- 
portation subcommittee  of  the  House 
committee,  but  it  is  the  job  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  communications  subcommit- 
tee which  has  jurisdiction  over  this  mat- 
ter to  fill  the  void  which  will  now  exist 
when  we  tell  the  broadcasters :  Go  ahead 
and  be  just  as  commercial  as  you  want 
to  because  we  are  taking  away  from  the 
FCC  the  right  to  govern  you  by  regula- 
tions that  are  understandable  both  to 
the  public  and  to  yourself. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    MACDONALD.     I    yield    to    the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Of  course,  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
there  Is  a  void.  But  the  position  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munications and  Power  is  that  this  is 
an  area  to  which  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  could  address  Itself 
and  get  the  evidence  together  and  bring 
It  up  here  and  present  It  to  the  Congress 
for  action.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this. 
Mr.  MACDONALD.  Had  such  a  re- 
quest been  made  by  the  gentleman  from 

Texas? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission  says  they 
are  discussing  the  matter  at  the  present 
time  and  have  gone  into  the  matter  at 
the  present  time.  It  did  not  require  any- 
thing for  the  chairman  of  the  Communi- 
cations Subcommittee  to  get  them  to 
work  and  it  should  not  require  anything. 
The  responsibility  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  in  my  opinion  is  equal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Randall!. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  8316.  Although  I 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  listen 
to  the  debate  in  its  entirety.  I  think  it 
Is  in  order  to  compliment  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  that  reported  this 
bill  as  well  as  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  who  has  supported  the  meas- 
ure this  afternoon. 

The  report  states  the  purpose  of  this 
bin  Is  to  claj-ify  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934.  Back  on  May  15.  1963,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  by 
the  narrow  vote  of  four  to  three  released 
a  notice  proposing  to  impose  by  rule  of 
the  Commission,  limitations  on  advertis- 
ing time  as  presently  set  up  in  the  radio 
and  television  codes  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Broadcasters.  Then  on 
August  30,  1963,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  IMr.  Rogers],  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Communications  and 


Power  of  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  introduced  H.R.  8316. 
Several  companion  bills  were  introduced 
shortly  thereafter.     I  suppose  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  through  its  Chair- 
man and  Commissioners,  would  testify 
against  this  legislation.     The  Commis- 
sion for  a  long  while  has  assumed  they 
had  the  statutory  authority  to  impose 
by  rule,  standards  with  respect  to  length 
and  frequency  of  broadcast  corrmiercials. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  position  of  the 
Committee  on   Interstate  and   Foreign 
Commerce  is  that  the  basic  Communica- 
tions Act  of   1934,  nor  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  authorized  the  Commission 
to  prescribe  by  rule  such  standards.   The 
committee  is  of  the  view  that  the  Act  of 
1934  does  not  grant  the  Commission  any 
explicit    statutory    authority    and    cer- 
tainly not  any  "broad"  or  "expansive" 
powers  which  the  Commission  claims  it 
has.    Hence,  the  necessity  for  this  legis- 
lation which  will  spell  out  and  provide 
specifically  that  the  Commission  may  not 
prescribe  standards  as  to  the  length  or 
frequency  of  advertisement  broadcasts 
by  stations,  unless  the  Congress  by  its 
enactment  so  provides.  ^  ,  ., 

Opponents  of  this  bill  charge  that  if 
this  bill  Is  passed  there  will  be  no  way 
to  curtail  overcommercialization  by 
radio  stations.  It  is  argued  that.. ex- 
cessive advertising  will  thus  go  uncon- 
trolled. Opponents  say  that  the  Com- 
mission would  be  stripped  of  desirable 
authority  and  lose  flexibility  to  control 
commercialization.  These  same  oppo- 
nents argue  that  the  Commission  by 
adopting  a  rule  to  deal  with  problems  on 
a  case-by-case  basis  do  so  within  guide- 
lines on  policy  statements  which  serve  as 
useful  limitations.  The  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  in  opposing  the 
bill  point  out  that  there  are  ample  safe- 
guards in  that  all  their  rules  are  sub- 
ject to  congressional  judicial  review. 

My  answer  to  this  line  of  attack,  is  to 
say  that  broadcasting  is  a  competitive 
private  enterprise  service,  and  if  it  is  true 
there  are  some  offenders  who  offend 
by  heavying  up  commercial  time  in  re- 
lation to  program  time,  then  the  listen- 
ing public  will  take  care  of  the  situation 
and  turn  to  another  station  for  their 
listening  pleasure.  Today,  there  are  so 
many  stations  that  no  one  is  limited  in 
his  choice  to  just  one  or  two  stations 
and  even  in  those  few  remote  areas  of  the 
United  States  where  there  may  be  only 
one  or  two  radio  outlets,  the  listening 
public  always  has  the  privilege  to  reach 
for  the  switch  and  turn  off  the  program 
at  any  time  they  feel  that  the  commer- 
cials become  excessive  or  to  any  degree 
in  poor  taste  or  offensive. 

I  note  in  the  report  that  some  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  filed  minority 
views  wherein  they  point  out  if  this  bill 
is  passed  it  would  leave  a  vacuum  in  an 
area  important  to  the  public's  interest. 
They  say  that  the  Commission  is 
precluded  from  adopting  a  rule  on  over- 
commercialization  :  that  the  same  broad- 
casters who  are  condemning  the  proposed 
rule  today  would  be  equally  vociferous  in 
condemning  the  Congress  at  a  later 
date  if  the  Congress  were  to  write  into 
the  statute  any  limitations  on  broadcast 
commercials.    It  is  these  same  members 


who  signed  the  minority  report  who  feel 
that  listeners  and  viewers  would  be  left 
without  protection  against  the  threat  of 
overcommercialization . 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  brings  us  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  issue.    It  may  be 
that   some   members   will   support   this 
measure  simply  because  they  have  re- 
ceived commvmications  from  their  broad- 
casters urging  such  support.     My  office 
has.  I  suppose,  received  a  letter  from 
every  radio  and  television  station  in  our 
congressional  district.    I  rise  in  support 
of  this  bill  today  not  because  some  radio 
and  television  stations  may  be  for  it  but 
because   if  the  Congress  does  not  put 
down  its  foot  and  make  a  firm  stand  at 
this  time,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  will  not  stop  simply  at  pro- 
posing the  rule  on  commercials  but  pro- 
ceed to  interpret  the  Conununications 
Act  of  1934  as  granting  to  it  "broad"  and 
"expansive"  powers  to  make  other  rules 
which   it  claims   to  possess.     In  other 
words,  if  the  legislative  branch  does  not 
stand  up  and  here  and  now  put  a  stop  to 
this  unauthorized  assumption  of  power 
by  an  independent  agency  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government,  then  it  will 
be  more  difficult  to  restrain  such  a  com- 
mission in  the  future  from  continuing  its 
efforts  to  broaden  and  expand  its  powers. 
M  we  do  not  here  today  firmly  apply  the 
brakes,  then  this  agency  will  increase  its 
acceleration  toward  unauthorized  rule- 
making and  it  will  not  be  very  long  imtil 
the  Congress  will  wake  up  to  find  that  it 
has   by    its   inaction   completely    relin- 
quished its  authority.    This  is  the  real 
issue.    This  is  the  very  center  of  the  con- 
troversy.   When  the  time  comes  that  the 
Congress  no  longer  has  authority  to  spell 
out  what  an  independent  agency  such  as 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion may  or  may  not  do,  a  Commission 
which  the  Congress  itself  once  created 
and  clothed  with  the  only  powers  It  pos- 
sesses, then  the  Congress  had  just  as  well 
admit  it  no  longer  has  any  function  as 
the  legislative  branch  and  disband. 

No,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  bill  is 
adopted  today,  there  will  be  no  vacuum 
created  as  the  critics  of  this  bill  say. 
The  radio  and  television  stations  will  not 
be  turned  loose  to  overcommercialize  at 
their  own  pleasure.  The  Commission 
can  still  review  original  license  applica- 
tions and  renewal  applications  and  base 
these  renewals  on  past  performance  or 
promised  performance  and  then  in  turn 
review  the  practices  followed  by  an  ap- 
plicant when  he  asks  for  a  renewal. 

I  understand,  but  without  verification, 
that  the  strong  stand  taken  by  this  com- 
mittee in  reporting  out  this  bill  has  al- 
ready had  one  of  the  desired  effects,  to 
wit,  to  serve  notice  on  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  that  it  cannot 
continue  unrestrained  in  this  field  of 
rulemaking  and  that  the  Commission 
either  has  or  will  withdraw  the  notice  of 
May  19,  1963.  which  proposed  a  rule  by 
the  Commission  for  limitations  on  ad- 
vertising. 

No  Member  of  this  House  wants  a  radio 
or  television  station  to  be  without  regu- 
lation as  to  its  commercials.  None  of 
us  want  to  see  the  sound  decibels  raised 
when  a  commercial  comes  on  in  relation 
to  the  sound  level  of  the  program  Itself, 
but  there  is  present  ample  authority  in 
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the  Commission  to  review  station  per- 
formance and  if  by  any  chance  there  Is 
not  siifBcient  authority  then  the  Com- 
mission should  come  to  the  Congress  and 
ask  for  delegation  of  authority  without 
proceeding  in  the  unauthorized  manner 
of  May  1963.  listeners  and  viewers  will 
not  be  left  without  protection  from  over- 
commercialization  but  if  this  Congress 
lets  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission run  wild  on  its  own  then  the 
time  will  come  when  abuses  in  the  field  of 
communications  will  be  at  the  sole  dis- 
cretion of  a  seven-member  commission 
rather  than  set  by  congressional  policy 
or  legislation  passed  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  composed  of  the  di- 
rectly elected  representatives  of  the 
people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  JoelsonI. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  legislation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that  the 
broadcasting  industry  is  entitled  to  a 
just  return  on  its  investment.  That  is 
only  fair  and  reasonable.  Furthermore. 
I  do  not  downgrade  the  contributions  it 
has  made  to  our  great  democracy.  But 
the  broadcasting  industry  is  a  public 
service  and  it  must  be  expected  and  re- 
quired to  operate  in  the  public  interest. 
The  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters is  saying  that  its  members  want 
to  regulate  themselves  on  the  subject  of 
length  and  frequency  of  commercial 
messages.  Like  the  television  commer- 
cial, they  say:  "Mother.  I  would  rather 
do  it  myself." 

In  resisting  regulation,  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  is  saying  to 
its  members:  "Let  Congress  put  you  in 
the  driver's  seat. ' 

Like  the  people  who  use  a  certain 
deodorant,  they  do  not  want  to  be  "half 
safe."  And  like  the  users  of  certain 
cigarettes,  they  would  "rather  fight  than 
switch." 

But  the  American  public  does  not  find 
these  endless  commercials  to  be  "the 
pause  that  refreshes."  Perhaps  "they 
satisfy"  as  far  as  the  advertising  agen- 
cies are  concerned,  but  not  to  "the  man 
who  thinks  for  himself." 

I  am  told  that  a  certain  television  com- 
mercial for  a  painkiller  uses  the  word 
"pain"  23  times  in  60  seconds.  That  is 
quite  a  pain  to  a  viewer. 

I  personally  do  not  like  to  see  an  end- 
less parade  of  draining  sinuses  night 
after  night. 

It  is  true  that  some  commercials  are 
creative  and  imaginative,  even  more  so 
than  some  programs.  Nevertheless.  I 
dread  the  day  when  the  announcer  will 
say,  "We  interrupt  this  commercial  mes- 
sage for  a  brief  program." 

I  take  this  position  hesitantly  because 
I  do  not  know  how  often  I  am  going  to 
be  invited  to  appear  on  radio  or  TV  sta- 
tions after  this.  I  hope  I  will  not  be 
blacklisted.  But  the  television  and 
radio  stations  are  licensed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  are  getting  valuable 
properties  and  In  many  cases  a  monopoly, 
and  they  pay  no  commensurate  fee.  We 
give  them  the  people's  airways  and  we 
say.  "Go  ahead  and  sell  it  and  charge 
what  you  want." 


I  say  the  least  these  people  can  do  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  granted 
this  great  financial  thing  of  value  Is  to 
accede  graciously  to  some  regulation  in 
the  public  interest  so  that  while  they 
get  a  fair  return  on  their  investment, 
the  American  people  get  a  fair  break. 
We  should  always  use  our  airways  for 
public  enlightenment  and  public  enter- 
tainment as  well  as  for  private  profit 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  I  Mr.  SchwengelI. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  m  support  of  H  R.  8316.  I  am 
prompted  to  take  the  floor  In  behalf  of 
this  bill  because  I  am  concerned  about 
what  may  happen  to  freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  of  the  press  If  this  bill  does 
not  pass. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the 
press  are  guaranteed  to  all  of  us  In  the 
first  iunendment  to  the  Constitution,  but 
when  we  permit  the  regulatory  agencies 
to  exert  unwarranted  control,  we  permit 
the  erosion  of  these  freedoms.  None  of 
us  Is  here  for  that  purpose. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion In  Its  proposed  rulemaking  seeks  to 
regulate  the  length  and  frequency  of 
broadcast  advertisements.  This  type  of 
regulation  places  a  limitation  upon  free 
speech  because  advertising  is  a  form  of 
free  speech.  In  our  economy,  advertis- 
ing Is  essential  In  Introducing  seller  to 
buyer.  It  Is  not  only  Important  to  the 
big  manufacturer,  and  national  distribu- 
tors. It  is  more  important  to  the  small 
businessman  with  only  one  outlet,  who 
very  often  needs  and  uses  his  advertising 
to  tell  his  story  to  his  customers. 

Time  and  time  again,  we  have  seen  the 
small  operator  through  a  prudent  use  of 
the  advertising  media,  build  his  business 
and  grow  to  the  point  where  he  can  open 
another  outlet,  hire  more  people,  and 
make  a  larger  contribution  to  the  econ- 
omy of  his  community.  And  he  can  do 
this  without  Increasing  the  cost  of  living. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Van  DeerlinI  said  some- 
thing about  one  of  the  finest  success 
stories  in  America,  the  Amana  Society, 
and  spoke  derisively  of  their  advertising 
policy  or  something  they  did  during  an 
advertising  period,  I  presume  over  tele- 
vision or  radio.  Let  me  say  that  I  do  not 
know  of  a  better  endorsement  for  this 
bin  than  the  experience  of  the  Amana 
Society.  Except  for  the  fact  that  they 
had  the  right  to  advertise — and  perhaps 
to  abuse  advertising — they  would  not 
have  become  the  great  and  fine  success- 
ful company  they  are  In  the  field  of  re- 
frigeration. 

The  Amana  Society  was  once  a  purely 
socialistic  society.  I  point  out.  We  in 
Iowa  were  tolerant  and  let  them  be  so- 
cialistic, but  they  became  enamored  of 
the  success  of  free  enterprise  all  around 
them,  so  they  took  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  learn,  and  they  adopted  a 
program  gradually  to  convert  to  a  free 
enterprise  system. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  I  do  not  yield.  I 
do  not  have  sufficient  time  to  yield. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  As  a  matter  of 
E>ersonal  privilege,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
sire to  question  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  lowr.  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  do  not.  I  3^eld 
to  the  gentleman  frc«n  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross). 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  twenty-two  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
SCHWENGEL  1  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  people  who  live  In 
the  Amana  Society  area  are  among  the 
finest  Americans  I  know.  I  reiterate 
that  they  left  a  Communist  or  socialistic 
philosophy  and  accepted  free  enterprise 
and  are  almost  completely  converted  to 
free  enterprise.  With  the  development 
of  modem  machinery  that  community 
released  a  large  percent  of  its  labor  force, 
and  in  order  to  keep  the  labor  force  and 
those  people  In  the  community  they 
started  wood  shops,  furniture  factories — 
and  finally  an  enterprising  young  man 
by  the  name  of  Forrester  started  the 
Amana  Society. 

I  have  seen  it  happen  time  and  time 
again  In  my  district  and  especially  in 
my  home  bailiwick,  the  city  of  Davenport, 
Iowa.  I  have  seen  It  happen  with  a  drug- 
store operator  who  advertised  more  thsui 
people  thought  he  should,  but  he  knew 
the  power  of  advertising  and  with  this 
tool,  he  built  his  business  Into  a  success- 
ful operation  of  several  stores. 

The  same  is  true  of  a  clothier  in  Dav- 
enport who  started  with  a  "hole  In  the 
wadl"  and.  with  the  help  of  advertising, 
was  able  to  make  his  haberdashery  Into 
one  of  the  best  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  agency  created  by 
this  Congress  can  make  any  rule  or 
should  be  allowed  to  make  rules  which 
abridges  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
press  under  the  limitations  of  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Under  the  first  amendment  Congress 
may  make  no  law  abridging  freedom  of 
speech  or  of  the  press.  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission  is  a  crea- 
ture of  Congress  and,  therefore,  has  only 
those  powers  which  have  been  specif- 
ically granted  to  it  by  the  Congress  In 
statutes  duly  enacted. 

But.  even  Congress,  as  we  all  know, 
has  no  power  to  pass  laws  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution.  From  the  laws  of  na- 
ture we  know  that  no  stream  can  ever 
run  higher  than  its  source.  And  since 
the  regulatory  body  may  not  directly 
abridge  freedom  of  speech  it  is  a  sound 
corollary  that  it  cannot  do  indirectly 
that  which  it  cannot  do  directly.  It  may 
not  impose  an  unlawful  condition  upon 
the  granting  or  withholding  of  any  li- 
cense or  privilege. 

When  the  Congress  passed  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  it  provided  spe- 
cifically in  section  326  that: 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  understood  or 
construed  to  give  the  Commission  the  jxjwer 
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of  censorship  over  the  radio  communications 
or  signals  transmitted  by  any  radio  station, 
and  no  regulation  or  condition  shall  be 
promulgated  or  fixed  by  the  Commission 
which  shall  Interfere  with  the  right  of  free 
speech  by  means  of  radio  communication. 


In  my  book,  this  is  a  restatement  of 
the  first  amendment  which  deals  with 
free  speech. 

Under  the  Communications  Act  the 
FCC  is  given  the  power  to  grant  licenses 
on  a  showing  that  the  public  interest, 
convenience  and  necessity  will  be  served. 
This,  we  all  sigree,  is  a  sound  provision. 
This  is  the  sole  basis  upon  which  the 
Commission  relies  to  assert  that  it  has 
the  power  to  control  programing. 

Prom  a  study  of  the  communications 
law  and  of  the  cases  under  it,  I  am  con- 
vinced beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  that 
the  FCC  has  no  power  to  regulate  pro- 
graming, whether  it  be  entertainment, 
news,  public  discussion  or  commercial 
advertising. 

Apparently,  and  unfortunately,  some 
members  of  the  present  Commission  feel 
otherwise,  for  they  have  so  indicated  in 
their  statements  before  committees  of 
the  House. 

There  Is  doubtless  great  temptation 
for  the  bureaucrats  to  control  the  pro- 
graming of  radio  and  television  and 
particularly  to  control  advertising  that 
sometimes  appears  Irritating,  but  It  Is 
the  duty  of  this  body  to  consider  the  ulti- 
mate consequences  of  such  Government 
control. 

If  a  Federal  agency  can  control  com- 
mercial advertising  on  these  vital  media, 
could  It  not  also  dictate  the  amount  and 
content  of  entertainment,  public  affairs, 
political  broadcasting,  and  news  that 
these  stations  might  carry? 

This  type  of  control  could  lead  to 
worse  situations  than  the  managed  news 
episodes  of  the  past  few  years.  All  of  us 
are  aware  of  the  evils  of  manipulating 
the  news  so  that  the  people  and  their 
representatives  are  misled  about  Gov- 
ernment programs  and  policies,  as  well 
as  the  affairs  of  state  and  the  state  of 
the  Union. 

The  people's  right  to  know  demands 
that  they  have  access  to  the  facts  as  long 
as  the  national  security  is  not  endan- 
gered. When  you  have  the  power  to  con- 
trol the  content  of  the  news  you  have 
the  power  to  color,  to  distort,  to  paint 
a  favorable  picture  when  the  opposite  is 
true,  and  perpetuate  an  administration 
on  pure  misrepresentation  of  facts. 

The  broadcasting  industry  has  estab- 
lished a  reputation  for  fair  and  unbiased 
presentation  of  the  news.  If  we  permit 
the  FCC  to  set  up  regulatory  powers  as 
far  as  program  content  Is  concerned,  we 
Jeopardize  a  source  of  news  upon  which 
people  have  come  to  rely  because  it  is 
consistent  with  the  public  interest,  con- 
venience, and  necessity. 

Broadcasting  is  in  competition  with 
other  advertising  media.  Those  media, 
like  all  industries  in  this  country,  use 
public  channels  of  commerce  and  Gov- 
ernment control  of  this  typ>e  could  extend 
itself  to  those  media,  too. 

I  believe  that  if  we  permit  the  prec- 
edent to  be  established  with  respect  to 
broadcast  advertising,  the  next  step 
would  be  Government  control  of  news- 
paper and  other  forms  of  advertising. 


We  all  know  that  it  is  public  response 
which  controls  the  amount  of  advertis- 
ing. If  there  is  no  response  from  the 
public,  then  the  advertising  is  cut  down 
or  eliminated. 

Only  the  people  can  be  the  judge  about 
the  advertising,  not  the  Government.  In 
this  case.  It  is  the  number  and  frequency 
of  radio  and  television  commercials.  The 
stations  have  to  maintain  the  proper  bal- 
ance of  commercial  time  as  against  pro- 
gram time  In  order  to  keep  their  audi- 
ences and  provide  a  good  vehicle  for  their 
advertisers.  If  the  people  do  not  watch 
or  listen,  the  advertising  does  not  pay, 
and  It  Is  taken  elsewhere. 

So,  In  the  end.  It  is  the  people  who 
decide.  If  a  station  loses  its  audience 
because  of  overcommerciallzatlon,  it  will 
soon  "shape  up"  because  we  have  enough 
stations  to  provide  competition  and  this 
competition  is,  in  Itself,  a  means  of  con- 
trol— the  kind  provided  by  the  free  enter- 
prise system. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  been  granted  authority  to 
prevent  collision  of  the  frequencies  and 
to  insure  proper  mechanical  operation  of 
this  vital  service.  By  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  does  It  have  the  power  to 
control  the  amount  and  substance  of 
what  is  broadcast. 

Debates  in  this  House  as  early  as  1926, 
when  the  Radio  Act  of  1927  was  under 
discussion,  make  it  crystal  clear  that 
Congress  intended  no  limitation  on  ad- 
vertising, because  under  the  first 
amendment  it  would  not  be  constitu- 
tional to  make  such  limitations. 

I  believe  that  the  proper  philosophy 
was  expressed  by  the  Radio  Commission 
in  its  first  year  of  operation  back  in  1928 
when  it  reported  to  the  House  that  It 
did  not  have  the  power  to  vmdertake  con- 
trol over  advertising  or  censor  programs 
in  any  way. 

The  spokesman  for  the  Commission 
stated  that  the  matter  of  programing  in- 
cluding advertising  should  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  stations  and  that  the  people 
would  manifest  their  judgment  by  leav- 
ing the  station  on  or  tuning  it  out. 

More  than  37  years  ago  the  Congress 
ordained  a  system  of  competitive  free 
enterprise  and  free  speech  in  broadcast- 
ing in  this  country.  This  is  as  logical 
and  as  natural  Bls  anything  could  be^ 

Freedom  and  competition  are  the  woof 
and  warp  of  Americanism.  The  power 
to  limit  Is  the  power  to  destroy.  The 
power  to  dictate  how  much  any  citizen 
may  say  is  the  power  to  destroy  his  con- 
stitutional right  of  free  speech. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  man,  recognized  the  value  of 
freedom  in  America.  In  his  message  to 
Congress  in  1861.  he  said: 

It  may  be  affirmed  without  extravagance 
that  the  free  institutions  we  enjoy  have  de- 
veloped the  powers  and  improved  the  con- 
dition of  our  whole  people  beyond  any  ex- 
ample in  the  world. 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
303(b)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
(47  use.  303(b))  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  •*;  except  that  the 
Commission  may  not  by  rule  prescribe  sUnd- 
ards  with  respect  to  the  length  or  frequency 
of  advertisements  which  may  be  broadcast 
by  all  or  any  class  of  stations  in  the  broad- 
cast service". 


I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  8316,  to  reaffirm 
the  first  amendment  for  broadcasting  as 
it  has  been  for  all  media  In  this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  Ume,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  first  to  get  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  SCHWENGEL]  and  point  out  to  him 
that  he  has  just  accused  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Van 
DEERLIN],  of  having  made  remarks 
derogatory  to  the  Amana  Society.  I  have 
just  read  the  reporter's  transcript  of  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  nowhere  in  those  remarks 
is  there  any  reference  to  the  Amana  So- 
ciety or  any  other  society. 

Now,  there  are  a  few  other  things  that 
have  been  said  on  this  floor  that  do  not 
accord  with  the  facts.    One  of  them  is 
the  inference  that  this  is  an  opening 
wedge  for  censorship.    It  might  interest 
those  who  would  delude  us  with  that 
charge  that  the  Congress,  in  section  326 
of  the  Communications  Act.  acted  spe- 
cifically  to  deny  the  Commission   the 
authority  to  censor.    Now,  I  yield  to  no 
Member  of  this  House  In  my  opposition 
to  censorship,  and  I  can  back  that  with 
a  record  that  no  Member  of  this  House 
can  equal.   I  have  taken  my  fight  against 
Republican  and  Democratic  ofiBcIals  who 
have  attempted  to  undertake  the  role 
of  censor,  and  I  would  fight  the  Commu- 
nications Commission  with  the  vigor  that 
I  have  fought  the  others,  but  there  Is  not 
remotely  embodied  In  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation, and  it  takes  the  most  tortured 
reasoning  and  It  takes  the  most  deliber- 
ate efforts  at  obfuscatlon  to  say  that 
there  Is,  any  potential  here  for  other  than 
the  regulation  of  the  unrestrained  drive 
for  overcommerciallzatlon.     It  Is  that 
simple  and  uncomplicated.    And  do  not 
believe  that  your  people  are  not  aware  of 
the  imposition  upon  their  time  and  their 
homes,  the  abuse  of  their  resource  by  the 
overcommerciallzatlon.   not  of   the   re- 
sponsible broadcsisters  but  of  the  irre- 
sponsible  broadcasters — and   there   are 
many. 

I  have  been  on  this  subcommittee  as 
long  as  any  other  Member  in  this  House. 
I  went  through  the  oversight  hearings 
when  we  had  instance  after  Instance  of 
the  most  blatant  type  of  commercial  deg- 
radation by  the  broadcasters  where  they 
coached  people  to  go  before  grand  juries 
and  to  commit  perjury.    I  went  through 
the  hearings  last  year  when  we  saw  the 
worship  by  this  Industry  of  the  most 
faulty    and    fallacious    rating    systems 
which  called  the  tune  for  program  con- 
tent, which  deny  the  interests  of  the 
American  people  and  the  need  for  the 
enrichment  of  our  society  with  good  en- 
tertainment and   good  Information.     I 
believe  very  firmly  that  we  will  get  from 
true  free  enterprise  the  type  of  broad- 
casting we  want,  but  we  must,  as  we 
do  in  all  other  segments  of  our  society, 
take  away  the  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  few  who  place  the  dollar 
above  any  tiding  else;  now,  for  those  who 
say  we  do  riot  want  them  to  pay  their 
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bills,  I  would  be  willing  to  write  into  the 
law  a  guarantee  of  a  return  which  would 
exceed  the  guarantee  of  any  other  seg- 
ment of  American  industry  by  at  least 
three  times.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  fields  of  endeavor  that  any 
man  could  enjoy,  and  it  is  given  to  him: 
he  does  not  win  it  or  earn  it;  he  does  not 
have  to  be  excellent;  he  does  not  have 
to  outperform  anyone  else.  This  is  not 
wide-open  competition.  This  is  re- 
stiicted  competition  in  most  markets 
and  no  competition  in  others.  I  know 
that  every  member  of  this  committee  has 
heard  from  every  broadcaster  in  his  dis- 
trict. I  bow  to  the  great  strength  of  the 
broadcasters.  But  we  are  charged  here 
with  the  responsibility  of  protecting  the 
public  and  not  the  broadcasting  inter- 
ests. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  just  occurred  to  me 
that  perhaps  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  ScHWENCELl  got  me  mixed  up  with 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Van 
Dkkrun]  who  said  that  he  did  not  men- 
tion the  Amana  Society,  and  neither  did 
I.  I  think  perhaps  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  if  he 
would  like  to  change  the  Record  or  ask 
permission  to  strike  out  of  the  Record 
what  he  said  about  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Van  DeerlinI  who  says 
that  he  not  only  did  not  mention  the 
Amana  Society  but  never  even  heard  of 
it.  Would  the  gentleman  care  to  respond 
to  that? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  was  not  the  only 
one  who  heard  it.  It  was  called  to  my 
attention  by  some  other  Member  of  the 
House.  Of  course,  if  he  did  not  say  it, 
then  I  owe  him  an  apology.  I  thought 
it  was  mentioned.  I  was  very  sensitive 
about  it  because  I  know  £he  organiza- 
tion. I  was  talking  to  somebody  else 
when  this  was  going  on.  I  understood 
that  it  was  mentioned.  If  it  was  not, 
I  take  the  gentleman's  word  for  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  says  it  was 
not.  I  listened  to  his  speech  and  I  did 
not  hear  it.  The  transcript  does  not 
show  it.  So  I  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Van  Deerun]  does  not 
want  to  be  accused  of  saying  something 
that  he  did  not  say. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  bill  close  in  20  minutes. 

The  CHAIR\D\N.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Dingell]. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  alleged  in  a  number  of  instances  in 
this  debate  that  there  was  no  instance 
found  of  overcommercialization  of  the 
airwaves.  Let  it  be  very  clear  that  this 
report  on  page  25  sets  out  very  plainly 
the  amount  of  overcommercialization 
which  was  found.    The  report  says: 

We  are  told  that  not  even  this  30-percent 
figure — 

Referring  to  the  NAB  requirement — 

Is  being  observed  In  one  Commission  check, 
roughly  40  percent  of  the  134  stations  sur- 
veyed  exceeded    18    minutes   of   conunercial 


time  In  1  or  more  hours.  We  are  Informed 
by  the  code  authority  Itself,  that  some  28  5 
percent  of  member  radio  stations  monitored 
during  a  particular  period  violated  the  pro- 
vision on  maximum  commercial  time  dur- 
ing 1  or  more  hours,  with  the  average  vio- 
lation amounting  to  a  minute  and  a  half 
more  than  the  18-mlnute  maximum.  An 
association  of  State  broadcasters  asserts  that 
some  78  percent  of  Its  member  radio  stations 
do  not  live  up  to  the  code,  with  some  selling 
commercial  spots  for  as  low  as  10  cents. 

Anyone  who  votes  for  this  bill  is  voting 
for  a  continuation  of  the  same  kind  of 
ineffective  private  regulation  of  a  public 
resource  so  damaging  to  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Let  me  again  read  from  the  remarks 
of  my  beloved  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Rogers),  who  said  as  follows: 

But  If  we  are  going  to  say  this  Is  Just  a 
difficult  problem,  so  we  are  going  to  throw 
the  ball  to  someone  else  and  let  them  carry 
It.  then  I  think  we  ought  to  do  away  with 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
and  let  the  Congress  take  over  these  things 
and  start  writing  these  laws  and  spelling 
out  In  detail  everything  that  has  to  be  done 
and  get  away  from  these  rulemaking  powers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  thing  that 
my  friend  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Rogers  1  refers  to  as  "making  an 
agreement  with  a  bunch  of  tigers  not  to 
eat  a  bunch  of  lambs  and  then  going  off 
and  leaving  them." 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Since  the 
gentleman  has  mentioned  my  name,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  At  that  time 
that  was  during  the  old  oversight  hear- 
ings to  which  the  gentleman  is  referring. 
If  the  gentleman  will  go  back  and  read 
the  hearings  the  gentleman  will  find  that 
these  commissions  downtown  had  not 
only  invaded  the  province  of  the  Con- 
gress but  had  undertaken  to  take  away 
the  Supreme  Court's  powers.  They  were 
declaring  various  things  unconstitu- 
tional down  there. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  admire  my  friend, 
but  his  remarks  speak  for  themselves.  I 
have  to  confess  that  they  are  as  appro- 
priate in  connection  with  this  matter  as 
they  were  in  connection  with  the  other 
matter.  If  we  walk  off  and  leave  the 
tigers  to  police  the  lambs,  we  will  have  a 
hard  time  Justifying  that  action  to  our 
constituents. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Gill  1 . 

Mr.  on  ill.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
basis  of  the  case  presented  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  bill,  and  what  I  construe  to 
be  the  public  interest,  I  must  rise  in 
opix>sition  to  this  bill. 

This  is  not  an  easy  decision.  I  have 
long  been  an  admirer  of  the  persuasive 
logic  and  quick  wit  of  the  author  of  the 
bill,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Rogers],  who  also  happens  to  be  the 
chairman  of  one  of  the  subcommittees  on 
which  I  serve  in  the  Interior  Committee. 

This  is  not  an  easy  decision  because  I 
have  been  given  to  understand  that  the 
industry  associations  in  my  State  are  in 
favor  of  it.  and  one  is  hard  put  to  win  an 
argxmient  with  the  media. 

However,  opposition  to  this  measure  Is 
made  much  easier  by  the  list  of  commit- 


tee members  who  also  oppose  it.  To 
mention  but  two.  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  the  gentleman  from  California, 
John  Moss,  who  has  made  such  a  clear 
public  record  in  favor  of  the  public's  right 
to  have  adequate  access  to  information, 
must  have  good  and  adequate  reasons  to 
oppose  this  measure ;  I  can  say  the  same 
for  our  good  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Lionel  Van  Deerlin, 
who  before  coming  to  Congress  worked 
in  the  very  media  affected  by  this  bill. 

On  the  merits  this  measure  cannot 
stand.  This  is  a  negative  piece  of  legis- 
lation. It  would  not  set  standards  for 
broadcasters;  it  would  merely  prevent 
the  FCC  from  setting  them.  If  we  be- 
lieve that  Congress  should  regulate  in 
this  area  let  us  go  ahead  and  do  it.  If 
we  do  not  feel  we  have  the  time  or  the 
competence  to  enter  this  technical  area, 
let  the  administrative  agency  charged 
with  this  responsibility  do  so.  if  it  feels 
it  is  necessary.  If  we  feel  that  the  agency 
has  abused  its  power,  or  failed  to  use  it 
properly,  then  we  can  step  in  and  occupy 
the  area  ourselves. 

But  this  bill  would  act  before  the  FCC 
has  done  anything.  All  they  have  done 
was  issue  notice  of  proposed  regulation, 
and  suggest,  for  discussion's  sake,  the 
same  standards  on  amount  of  commer- 
cial time  in  broadcast  periods  presently 
contained  in  the  Radio  and  Television 
Codes  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters.  It  is  hard  to  understand 
why  members  of  the  NAB  should  oppose 
so  vehemently  the  possible  adoption  of 
the  "code"  to  which  they  presumably 
adhere. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
on  this  floor  about  alleged  government 
interference  with  private  interprise.  I 
find  it  a  little  strange  to  find  that  some 
of  the  loudest  advocates  of  this  concept 
come  from  monopoly  Industries  who  hold 
their  rights  through  grant  from  the 
public. 

What  is  broadcasting?  Is  it  an  occu- 
pation that  any  can  enter?  Of  course 
not — this  would  mean  chaos  in  airways. 
Each  station  is  specifically  granted  a  por- 
tion of  the  frequency  range  and  given  as- 
surance against  interference  by  other 
broadcasters.  That  little  segment  of  the 
airways,  which  belong  to  all  of  us,  is  given 
to  one  license  holder  as  a  monopoly  for 
his  own  private  gain.  All  that  we  ask  is 
that  he  serve  the  public  Interest. 

Electronically  there  Is  a  limit  on  the 
number  of  licenses  that  can  be  granted 
within  a  given  frequency  range  and  a 
given  area.  This  tends  to  raise  the  value 
of  the  license  regardless  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  public  service  being  per- 
formed by  the  licensee,  or  the  efficiency 
of  his  business. 

Surely  there  must  be  some  duty  con- 
nected with  the  grant  of  this  privilege? 
Do  we.  as  the  public  who  granted  this 
hcense  in  the  first  place,  have  the  right 
to  reasonable  protection  against  annoy- 
ance and  poor  service?  What,  today,  is 
more  annoying  than  repetitious  and 
poorly  executed  commercials?  What  is 
more  frustrating  than  to  try  to  find  a 
news  broadcast  buried  under  a  cloud  of 
indigestion  nostrums?  Some  of  our  ad- 
vertisers have  long  since  forgotten  that 
brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit;  some  of  our 
broadcasters,  in  their  anxious  struggle 


for  the  advertising  dollar,  are  inclined 
to  overlook  the  high  nature  of  their  call- 
ing and  resp>onsibilities. 

But  why  cannot  this  regulation  be 
achieved  by  on  a  case-by -case  basis  when 
licenses  are  renewed?  In  theory,  in  ex- 
tremely bald  cases  of  open  and  flagrant 
violation  of  all  proper  standards,  it  could 
be.  However,  it  is  not  fair— it  is  not 
due  process  of  law — to  apply  standards 
to  a  licensee  when  he  comes  up  for  re- 
newal unless  he  has  adequate  notice  of 
those  standards  in  advance.  This  is 
what  the  FCC  should  have  the  power  to 
do;  this  is  what  this  bill  would  deny 
them. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  this  bill  will  be  defeated.  I  express 
this  hope  in  knowing  opposition  to  the 
position  taken  by  our  own  broadcasters 
in  Hawaii.  Preserving  the  power  to  the 
FCC  to  make  reasonable  regulations  on 
the  frequency  and  extent  of  commercials 
would  help  the  conscientious  and  legiti- 
mate broadcasters  maintain  their  stand- 
ards. It  will  also  help  that  often  neg- 
lected group — the  listening  and  viewing 
public.  When  the  welfare  of  the  public 
is  concerned  we.  as  public  officials, 
should  have  little  hesitation  in  deciding 
where  we  stand. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris],  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  question :  Will  this  bill  in  any  way 
l)e  of  assistance  or  injurious  to  the  oper- 
ation, say,  of  the  L.B.J.  Co.  of  Austin, 
Tex.,  in  obtaining  $1,500  worth  of  adver- 
tising from  a  Maryland  insurance  broker 
to  advertise  stainless  steelware  over  the 
L.B.J.  Co's  Texas  station  or  stations? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  have  tried  since  the 
gentleman  propounded  the  question  to 
hurriedly  analyze  it.  As  I  recall  the 
language  in  this  bill,  I  cannot  see  any 
punitive  provisions  in  it  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  all-embracing 
answer.  I  doubt  that  it  deals  specifi- 
cally with  the  situation  to  which  I 
called  his  attention  but  I  do  not  suppose 
he  could  give  me  a  specific  answer. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 

of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Jones]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  one  who  has  been  associated 
in  the  operation  of  a  smalltown  radio 
station  for  the  last  17  years,  there  is  one 
thing  that  has  not  been  emphasized 
enough  here  today.  I  believe  it  would 
be  impossible  to  write  any  rule  or  stand- 
ards which  would  be  applicable  to  every 
radio  station  even  by  classes  of  stations. 
I  believe  all  of  us  recognize  the  fact  that 
even  the  commercials  themselves  can  be 
entertaining.  As  I  drive  to  work  in  the 
morning  I  tune  into  a  local  radio  station 
here  and,  frankly,  I  am  entertained  more 
by  some  of  the  commercials  than  I  am 
by  some  of  the  music  and  other  enter- 
tainment that  is  carried  on  the  station. 
With  good  programing,  including  the 
spacing  of  commercials,  interspersed 
with  brief  weather  reports,  time  signals. 


road  conditions,  and  so  forth,  one  will 
not  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  cleverly  arranged  commercials 
are  in  fact  commercials.  It  depends  to  a 
large  degree  UE>on  both  the  programing 
and  the  announcer  or  announcers  who 
give  the  commercials. 

So  from  that  standpoint  it  would  be 
impossible   to   try    to   write   rules   that 
would    be    applicable.     Furthermore,    I 
think   it   is   generally  known  what  my 
views  are   on  regulatory   agencies  and 
commissions  to  which  we  have  extended 
certain   rulemaking   powers.    I    cannot 
recall  any  agency  which  I  have  had  oc- 
casion to  deal  with  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  Congress  that  at  some  time 
or  other  has  not  abused  the  authority 
that   the  Congress  has  given  to  them. 
That  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  head 
or  even  the  members  of  the  Commission 
are  guilty  of  the  abuse.    Some  of  these 
bureaucrats  cannot  resist  abusing  au- 
thority, and  that  is  why  I  think  we  are 
getting  into  trouble  around  here.    I  have 
had  a  recent  experience  with  the  Fed- 
eral  Communications  Commission  and 
have  been  the  victim,  so  to  speak,  of  rul- 
ings   made   by   incompetent    employees 
who  have  been  given  too  much  authority, 
with  no  supervision,  and  no  responsi- 
bility.   I  am  not  saying  that  the  Com- 
mission  members  themselves  were   di- 
rectly   responsible    for    that    because, 
frankly,  I  do  not  think  they  know  what 
is  going  on  in  some  of  their  departments, 
or  what  some  of  their  hired  hands  are 
doing  with  the  authority  that  has  been 
relegated  to  them.    When  you  try  to  talk 
to  some  of  the  Commissioners,  you  are 
usually  referred  to  some  subordinate  who 
under  the  law  should  not  be  clothed  with 
the  authority  they  apparently  have. 

We  have  to  recognize  also,  as  stated 
on  page  3  of  the  report  here,  the  Com- 
mission is  unanimously  of  the  view  that 
the  Commission  has  statutory  authority 
to  impose  by  rule  standards  with  respect 
to  the  length  or  frequency  of  broadcast 
commercials.  Yet  we  have  found  they 
are  willing  to  settle  down  and  not  exer- 
cise this  power  because  this  legislation 
was  introduced. 

I  want  to  predict  that  unless  we  do 
pass  this  legislation  today  we  are  going 
to  find  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  and  particularly  the  em- 
ployees of  that  Commission,  talcing  vmto 
themselves  authority  which  no  one  feels 
they  should  have,  and  which  many  of  us 
l>elieve  they  do  not  have  under  the  law. 
In  closing  I  would  say.  as  has  been 
pointed  out  so  often  on  the  floor,  the 
listener  himself  has  a  wide  range  of 
selection  of  programs,  particularly  on 
both  AM  and  FM  radio,  and  he  has 
within  himself  the  power  to  turn  off  any 
station  that  is  obnoxious.  I  know  also 
from  experience  that  any  time  any  radio 
station  starts  abusing  the  privilege  it 
has  of  "overcommercializing  its  pro- 
grams, the  influence  and  popularity  of 
that  station  falls  to  the  extent  that  the 
advertising  revenue  falls,  and  the  people 
who  exercise  any  business  judgment  at 
all  recognize  that.  I  think  it  is  that 
self -policing  action  that  will  prevent  any 
longtime  abuse. 

For  reasons  stated,  I  would  urge  pas- 
sage of  this  bill.    It  will  still  leave  the 


FCC  with  all  the  authority  it  needs  to 
"police"  the  airwaves. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
HarrisI  .         ' 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
has  been  thoroughly  discussed,  ex- 
plained and  debated,  and  I  think  it  is 
well  understood. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Conmiittee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Lankford,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  8316)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
from  making  certain  rules  relating  to 
the  length  or  frequency  of  broadcast  ad- 
vertisements, pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 622,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  had  it. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quoriun  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  wUl  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  317,  nays  43,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 5,  not  voting  67,  as  follows: 


Abbitt 

Abele 

Abernethy 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alger 

Anderson 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Ashmore 

Asplnall 

Auchlncloss 

Avery 

Ayres 

Baring 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bates 

Becker 

Beckworth 

Beermann 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Bennett,  Mich 

Berry 

Betts 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bolton. 

Frances  P. 
Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Bonner 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Brock 
Bromwell 
Brooks 


(Roll  No.  61) 

YEAS — 317 

Brotzxnan 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Bruce 
Burke 

Burton.  Utah 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CahlU 
Cannon 
Casey 
Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conte 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtis 

DsMldarlo 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis.  Oa. 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derounlan 

Derwlnskl 

Dole 

Donohue 


Dom 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Evlns 

Plndley 

Flnnegan 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Ford 

Foreman 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Oarmatz 

Gary 

Oathlngs 

Olalmo 

Olenn 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Goodllng 

Grant 

Gray 

Grlffln 

Grifnths 

Gross 

Orover 

Gubser 

Gumey 
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Hagan.  Oa. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hays 

Healey 

Hubert 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Hoeven 

Holland 

Horan 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. ' 

Jones.  BCo. 

Karth 

Kee 

Keith 

Kllbum 

KUgore 

King.  N.Y. 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Land  rum 

Langen 

Lankford 

Latta 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 

Llbonatl 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McOade 

McDowell 

Mclntlre 

McLoekey 

McMillan 

MacOregor 

Madden 

Mahon 

llarsh 

Martin.  Nebr 

Mathlas 


Baldwin 

Blatnlk 

Burkhalter 

Burton.  Calif 

Cameron 

Cohelan 

Corman 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Edwards 

Farbsteln 

Felghan 

Flno 

Fraser 

Gallagher 


ni 

.N.Y. 


Matsunaga 

May 

Meader 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mlnshall 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Moeher 

Murphy. 

Murphy 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nelaen 

Nix 
Norblad 

OBrten.  NY. 

OHara.  111. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

ONelU 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 
Pickle 

Pllcher 

Pillion 

Plrale 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

QulUen 

Rains 

Randall 

Reld.  Ill 

Reld.  NY 

RelXel 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rich 

Rlehlman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts.  Tex 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebiish 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan,  Mich 
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Gilbert 

Gill 

Gre«n,  Greg. 

Hanna 

Hawkins 

Hechler 

Joelson 

Kastenmeler 

King.  Calif 

Leggett 

Lindsay 

Macdonald 

MaUUard 

Martin.  Mass. 

Miller.  Calif. 


St  Germain 

Say  lor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sec rest 

Selden 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Short 

Shrlver 

Slier 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Va. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stlnson 

StubbleOeld 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Toll 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Ullman 

Dtt 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Waggonner 

Wallhauser 

Watson 

WatU 

Weaver 

Weltner 

Westland 

Wh  alley 

Wharton 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wlckershom 

Wldnall 

Willis 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Wlnstead 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 


Monagan 
Moss 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Powell 

Reusa 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ryan.  NY 

Sickles 

Slsk 

Thompson. 

Van  Deerlln 


N.J. 


ANSWERED   "PRESENT"--! 

Ashley  O'Konskl  Udall 

Battln  Roosevelt 
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Adair 
Andrews. 
N  Dak. 
Bass 
Belcher 
Bell 
Boiling 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif 
Brown,  Ohio 
Buckley 
Burleson 
Carey 
Celler 


Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Davis.  Tenn. 
Dawson 
Devlne 
Dowdy 
Elliott 
Fallon 
Pascell 
Fuqua 
Gibbons 
Grabowskl 
Hagen.  Calif 
Herlong 


Hoffman 

Houneld 

Johansen 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Karsten 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Klrwan 

Kluczyoskl 

Laird 

Long.  La. 

McFall 

Martin.  Calif. 

Matthewa 


Michel 
Mllllken 
Multer 
Nedzl 

O'Brien,  m. 
Pepper 
Rhodes.  Ariz. 
Rivers.  S  C. 
Roberts.  Ala. 
Roblson 


Rogers,  Fla. 

St  George 

St.  Onge 

Senner 

Stbal 

Sikes 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staebler 

Stratton 

Taft 


Teague,  Calif. 

Vanlk 

White 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   announced   the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  for,  with 
Mr.  Roosevelt  against. 

Mrs.  St.  George  for,  with  Mr  Slbal  against. 

Mr.  Keogh  for.  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson 
against. 

Mr.  Senner  for.  with  Mr.  Udall  against. 

Mr.  Williams  for.  with  Mr.  Ashley  against. 

Mr.  Wright  for.  with  Mr.  Hagen  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Burleson  for.  with  Mr.  Hoimeld 
against. 

Mr.  Fallon  for.  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Fascell  for.  with  Mr  McFall  against. 

Mr.  Klrwan  for.  with  Mr.  Celler  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Grabowskl  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr  Johansen. 

Mr.  Elliott  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  with  Mr  Belcher. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr  Roblson. 

Mr  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Matthews  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr  Pepper  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

B4r.  White  with  Mr  Andrews  of  North  Da- 
kota 

Mr  Stratton  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr  Mllllken. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Staebler. 

Mr  St  Onge  with  Mr   Bafs  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rivers).  If  he 
were  present  he  would  have  voted  "yea." 
I  voted  "nay."  Therefore,  I  withdraw 
my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona I  Mr.  Senner].  If  he  were  present. 
he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted 
"nay."  Therefore.  I  withdraw  my  vote 
and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  ROYBAL  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  WiLLiABJsl.  If  he  were 
present  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HARRIS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
paissed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  AMEND  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE  OF  1954 

Mr.  O'NEILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  643.  Rept.  No.  1159). 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
H.  Res.  643 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thU 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
8000)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  Impose  a  tax  on  acquisitions  of 
certain  foreign  securities  In  order  to  equal- 
ize costs  of  longer  term  financing  In  the 
United  States  and  In  markets  abroad,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bin  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
three  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read  for  amendment.  It  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  without  the  Intervention  of 
any  point  of  order  the  substitute  amendment 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  now  In  the  bill  and  such  substi- 
tute shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read 
for  amendment  and  shall  be  considered  as  an 
original  bill  for  purposes  of  amendment  un- 
der the  5-mlnute  rule.  No  other  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  or  committee  substitute 
shall  be  In  order  except  amendments  offered 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  said  amendments  shall  be  in 
order,  any  rule  of  the  House  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  but  such  amendments  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendment.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  such  consideration,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  rUe  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House, 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion,  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit   with  or  without  Instructions. 


BILL  TO  REDUCE  IMPORTATION  OF 
BEEF 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Tuesday  I  introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  10099. 
to  stop  at  least  50  percent  of  the  beef 
imports  and  meat  imports  of  every  na- 
ture Into  this  country  from  abroad.  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  on  yesterday 
and  today  16  of  my  colleagues  intro- 
duced identical  bills  to  H.R.  10099;  name- 
ly, the  gentlemen  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bray  and  Mr.  Roudebush  1 ;  the  gentle- 
men from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl,  Mr.  Hoeven, 
and  Mr.  Gross  1;  the  gentlemen  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Laird,  Mr.  Schadeberg, 
and  Mr.  Van  PeltI  ;  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  McLoskeyI;  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  QuillenI  ;  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Weav- 
er 1;  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 


BeermannI;  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Berry];  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Del  Clawson]  ;  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]; 
and  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Harrison!. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  going  to  place  cop- 
ies of  my  bill.  H.R.  10099.  on  the  ma- 
jority desk  in  the  hope  that  a  number  of 
Members  on  that  side  will  introduce 
identical  bills  to  H.R.  10099,  for  as  we 
all  know  in  numbers  there  is  strength, 
and  we  all  know  also  that  our  cattle 
feeders  are  in  a  desperate  cost-price 
squeeze  hence  my  bill  or  a  similar  bill 
must  be  made  law  and  soon  to  save  thou- 
sands of  our  cattle  feeders  from  the 
bankruptcy  courts,  as  the  average  per 
head  loss  is  now  about  $50  per  head,  due 
primarily  to  the  flood  of  beef  and  meat 
imports  of  every  description  during  the 
past  5  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  wish  to  report  that 
on  Monday  next  beginning  at  10  a.m. 
there  will  be  thousands  of  cattlefeeders 
gathered  at  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  in  a  de- 
termined attempt  to  alert  this  adminis- 
tration and  this  Congress  of  their  prob- 
lem In  the  hope  that  their  desperate 
problem  and  condition  can  somehow  be 
resolved  and  thus  save  them  from  the 
further  inevitable  impending  crsish  not 
only  for  our  cattlefeeders  but  also  to  the 
detriment  of  every  business  and  industry 
in  the  United  States  of  America  who  de- 
pend greatly  on  the  purchasing  power 
of  our  stockman  and  the  American 
farmer  as  a  whole. 

Let  us  not  sit  idly  by  while  our  cat- 
tlemen go  down  the  drain.  I  hope  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  waste 
no  time  in  bringing  our  bill  to  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

I  include  a  copy  of  the  bill: 

HH.  10099 

A  bin  to  restrict  Imports  of  meat  and  meat 

products  Into  the  United  States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
total  quantity  of  meat  and  meat  products 
originating  In  any  country  which  may  be 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption,  during  any  twelve-month 
Import  period,  shall  not  (except  as  pro- 
vided in  section  3)  exceed  50  per  centum  of 
the  average  annual  quantity  of  meat  and 
meat  products  Imported  from  such  country 
during  the  five-year  period  ending  on  De- 
cember 31.  1963. 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "meat  and  meat  products" 
includes  (A)  beef.  veal.  lamb,  mutton,  pork, 
poultry,  and  any  other  meat  to  which  part 
2  of  schedule  1  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  applies,  whether  or  not  pre- 
pared or  preserved  and  whether  canned, 
cured,  dressed,  or  in  any  other  form,  (B) 
live  animals  imported  to  provide  meat  of 
any  kind  for  human  consumption,  and  (C) 
any  food  product  which  contains  meat,  of 
any  kind  or  In  any  form,  and  which  Is  in- 
tended for  human  consumption;  and 

(2)  the  term  "twelve-month  import 
period"  means  the  twelve-month  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  or  any  subsequent  twelve-month 
period  beginning  on  an  anniversary  of  such 
date. 

Sec.  3.  If,  during  any  twelve-month  Im- 
port period  (after  the  first  such  period),  the 
total  United  States  market  for  meat  and 
meat  products  (as  estimated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture)  exceeds  the  total 
average   annual    United   States    market    for 


meat  and  meat  products  during  the  five- 
year  period  ending  on  December  31,  1963, 
the  maximum  quantity  of  meat  and  meat 
products  which  could  otherwise  be  imported 
Into  the  United  States  from  any  country 
during  such  period  within  the  limitation  im- 
posed by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
be  increased  to  an  amount  bearing  the  same 
ratio  to  such  quantity  as  such  market  dur- 
ing the  twelve-month  Import  period  bears  to 
such  total  average  annual  market  during 
such  five-year  period. 

Sec.  4.  Each  quantity  referred  to  In  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  expressed  In 
terms  of  dollar  value,  or  In  terms  of  such 
other  units  (as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture)  as  win  permit  Its  magnitude 
to  be  measured,  or  equated  or  compared  with 
other  quantities  In  determining  whether  and 
to  what  extent  the  limitation  Imposed  by 
such  section  Is  applicable,  without  regard 
to  the  kinds  of  meat  and  meat  products  or 
the  proportion  of  the  various  kinds  of  meat 
and  meat  products  which  are  Included  In 
such  quantity.  In  the  case  of  a  product 
which  contains  but  Is  not  composed  exclu- 
sively of  meat,  there  shall  be  taken  Into 
account,  In  determining  the  magnitude  of 
the  quantity  Involved,  only  so  much  of  such 
product,  or  only  so  much  of  the  value  of 
such  product,  as  constitutes  or  Is  attribut- 
able to  the  meat  contained  therein. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  him  Jointly 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall 
make  such  determinations  and  establish 
such  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  this  Act. 


SUMMARY    OF     NET    BUDGET    RE- 
CEIPTS AND  EXPENDITURES  (THE 
TRADITIONAL      ADMINISTRATIVE 
BUDGET)— 7  MONTHS  OF  FISCAL 
1964  VERSUS  7  MONTHS  OF  FISCAL 
1963.  WITH  COMPARISONS 
Mr.  CANNON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am,  this 
morning,  submitting  the  usual  monthly 
tabulation  of  budget  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures in  the  first  7  months  of  fiscal 
year  1964 — to  January  31 — with  perti- 
nent comparisons. 

BrmCET     RECEIPTS 

In  contrast  to  budget  expenditures 
which  tend  to  recur  more  evenly 
throughout  the  fiscal  year,  the  more 
usual  pattern  of  budget  receipts  shows 
September,  December,  March,  and  June 
as  peak  months;  and  receipts  in  the  first 
half — July-December — of  the  fiscal  year 
are  usually  not  as  high  as  in  the  second 
half — January-June. 

Budget  revenues  for  fiscal  1964  were 
officially  estimated  by  the  President  in 
the  new  budget  last  month  at  $88,400,- 
000,000  which,  if  realized,  would  exceed 
actual  fiscal  1963  revenues  by  $2,024,- 
000.000.  In  the  first  7  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  actual  budget  revenues 
amounted  to  $46.118,000,000 — some  $1,- 
460,000,000  higher  than  the  correspond- 
ing 7  months  of  last  year. 

BUDGET     EXPENDITUKES 

Budget  expenditures  for  fiscal  1964 
were  officially  estimated  by  the  President 
in  the  new  budget  last  month  at  $98,- 
405,000,000  which,  if  held  to,  would 
represent  an  increase  of  $5,763,000,000 
over  the  fiscal  1963  actual  budget  ex- 
penditure. It  should  be  noted  that  the 
$98,405,000,000  includes  a  tentative  esti- 
mate of  $1,788,000,000  expenditure  in 
1964  from  fiscal  1964  supplemental 
submitted  to  this  current  session. 


On  a  straight  monthly  basis,  it  would 
mean  an  average  of  $8,200,000,000  per 
month,  in  contrast  to  which  the  ex- 
penditures in  the  first  7  months,  July- 
January,  averaged  $8,188,000,000  which 
in  turn  compares  with  $7,899,000,000  in 
the  corresponding  7  months  last  year; 
the  national  defense  monthly  average 
was  virtually  the  same  as  a  year  ago  but 
the  monthly  average  for  all  other 
items  —  nondefense  —  was  $288,000,000 
higher. 

As  in  all  past  budgets,  the  revised 
budget  expenditure — disbursements — es- 
timate of  $98,405,000,000  for  fiscal  1964 
represents  a  comE>osite  of  estimated  dis- 
bursements in  fiscal  1964,  first,  from  un- 
expended balances  of  prior  years  appro- 
priations, second,  from  permanent  ap- 
propriations recurring  automatically  un- 
der prior  law,  and  third,  from  annual 
appropriations  made  currently,  includ- 
ing amounts  associated  with  supplemen- 
tal authority  requests  submitted  or  to 
be  submitted  in  the  current  session  for 
fiscal  1964. 

EXPENDITtlBES     FOR    DETENSE,     SPACE,     AKD 
INTEREST — AND     ALL     OTHER     PROGRAMS 

Messages  and  statements  associated 
with  the  original  1964  budget  repeatedly 
emphasized  that  expenditure  estimates 
and  programs  for  fiscal  1964  were  so 
planned  that  total  proposed  adminis- 
trative budget  expenditures  for  all  pro- 
grams other  than  national  defense, 
space,  and  Interest  were  slightly  below 
the  fiscal  1963  level — as  then  forecast — 
for  such  programs.  But  in  the  new 
budget  received  from  the  President  last 
month,  up-dated  estimates  for  fiscal  1964 
show  expenditures  for  such  other  pur- 
poses as  being  above,  rather  than  below, 
corresponding  fiscal  1963  actual  spend- 
ing— $28,007,000,000  now  estimated  for 
1964  compared  to  $27,355,000,000  actual 
for  1963,  up  $652,000,000  from  1963. 

And  in  the  first  7  months,  such  other 
spending  was  up  from  the  corresponding 
period  of  fiscal  1963  by  $654,000,000. 

STTRPLtrS    OR     DETICIT 

Whether  the  budget  deficit  for  1964 
turns  out  to  be  the  $10,005,000,000  fore- 
seen by  the  President  s  budget  in  Janu- 
ary, or  some  other  amount,  fiscal  1964 
represents  the  28th  year  of  budget  de- 
ficits in  the  last  34  years — with  at  lesist 
one  more,  probably  two  more,  to  follow. 
In  summary,  here  are  the  official  admin- 
istrative budget  deficit  figures  of  the  last 
3  years: 


Administrative  budget  deficits 

From  July  1, 
1961.  to  dat* 

For  3  full  fiscal 
years.  1962-« 

Fiscal  1%2  (from  July 
1    1961)        

$6. 378. 000. 000 
6.286.000,000 

11.  »6, 000. 000 

S6. 378. 000. 000 

Fiscal  1963 - 

Fiscal  1964  (7  months 

to  Jan.  31.  1964) 

Fiscal  1964  (current 

pstimatp  in  Presl- 

(Ipnt's  \QPtS  budffOt^ 

6.766,000,000 

10.005.000.000 

Total,  as  above. 

23.SS0.000.000 

22,649.000.000 

And  in  total,  budget  expenditures  pro- 
jected by  the  President  in  the  revised 
budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  1964, 
compare  with  certain  esu-lier  years  as 
follows . 


cx- 


-246 
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1964  current  official  estimate  for  national  defense  over    

1964  current  official  estimate  for  other  than  national  defense  oyer. 


Total,  1964  current  estimate  over. 


AdmlnlstratlTc  budtet  spending,  19M  estimate 


Over  fiscal  1003 


+$2, 542, 000. 000 
+3.221,000,000 


+5.763.000,000 


Over  fiscal  1901 


+17,803,000,000 
+9,087,000,000 


+1S,  800, 000, 000 


Over  fiscal  1954 


+$8,311,000,000 
+22,557,000,000 


+30,808,000,000 


Mr.  Speaker,  after  7  months  of  budget 
operations  in  the  current  fiscal  year  1964 


THI  PTTBLIC  DIBT 

the  total  public  debt,  both  direct  and     and  compares  with  certain  earlier  dates 
guaranteed,  stood  at  $309,339,001,285.03     as  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Federal  public  debt— Direct  and  guaranteed 


1.  Tbe  debt  at  end  of  period  (in  billions). 

2.  .\ mount  per  capita  (in  dollars) 

3.  Average  for  a  family  of  4  (in  dollars)... 


Fiscal  1054 


1271  3 
1.870 
0,080 


Fiscal  1061 


1280.3 
1,575 
6.300 


FtMall062 


$208.6 
1.600 
6.400 


Fiscal  1063 


$306.8 

1,«10 
8.476 


Fiscal  1064 
(at  Jan.  31, 1064) 


$300.3 
1,615 
6.460 


In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUowlng  table  elaborates  the  receipt  and  expenditure  sltuaUon  more  fully: 

Budaet  receipts  and  expenditures  {the  traditional  administrative  budget)   7  months  of  fiscal  1964  versus  7  months  of  fiscal  196S  and  com- 
*  parisons  uHth  full  year  estimates 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


I 


1.  Budget  receipts  (net) 

2.  Budget  expenditures  (net): 

(a)  National  defense  (per  official  budget  classification). 

(b)  Other  than  national  defense 


Actual  tor  7  months  (to  Jan.  31, 1064) 


Fiscal  1064 


$48,118 


Total  expenditures,  net. 
Net  deficit  or  change. . . 


Average  monthly  expenditure: 

(a)  National  defense 

(b)  Other  than  national  defense. 


30.510 
26.814 


57.324 


-ii.ac6 


Fiscal  1063 


$44,058 


30.501 
24.707 


55.208 


1964 

compared 

to  1063 


+$1,460 


President's  budget  estimates  (revised)  for 
all  of  fiscal  1064  compared  to  actual 
results  for  all  of  fiscal  1963 


Revised 

budget  e.stt- 

mate.  IS64 

(January 

1964) 


$88,400 


+0 
+Z017 


Total  monthly  average. 


5.  Dividing  net  budget  expenditures  on  the  baste  emphasized  In  ortsinal  budiet 
for  1964: 

(a)  National  defense 

(b)  Space 

(c)  Interest  on  debt 

(d)  All  other  expenditures 


Total  expenditures,  net. 


4.358 

3.830 


8.188 


30,510 
Z211 
6.208 

18,305 


57.324 


-10.640 


4.357 
3.542 


7.800 


30.501 
1.257 
.V700 

17,  741 


55.208 


+2,026 


+S66 


+1 

+288 


+280 


55,307 
43,108 


08.405 


-10.005 


Actual,  1963 


$86,376 


52.755 
30.887 


02.642 


-6.386 


4.608 
3.503 


8.300 


+0 
+954 
+409 
+654 


+2.026 


55.307 

4.400 

10.701 

28.007 


08.405 


1964  revised 
budget  esti- 
mate com- 
pared to 
actual  1963 


+$2,024 


+Z542 
+3.221 


+5.763 


+3.730 


4.306 
3.324 


7.730 


52.755 
2.552 
0.980 

27.356 


02.642 


+212 

+268 


+480 


+2.542 

+1.848 

+721 

-H53 


+5.763 


Sources:  Budget  for  1965  and  monthly  Treasury  statement  for  Jan.  31.  1964. 


A  NATIONAL  LOTTERY 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  in 
Congress  stubbornly  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge and  accept  the  obvious  and  while 
we  blindly  continue  to  resist  all  attempts 
to  capitalize  on  the  normal  American 
urge  to  gamble,  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  are  gambled  every  day  in  the 
United  States. 

With  and  without  our  approval,  gam- 
bling in  this  country  has  grown  into  a 
$100  billion  a  year  tax-free  monopoly. 
Unfortunately,  most  of  this  gambling 
activity  is  Illegal  and  has  become  the 


chief  source  of  revenue  to  the  under- 
world crime  syndicates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  this  House  one 
type  of  gambling  activity  which  last 
year  had  a  turnover  of  almost  $55  bil- 
lion. Although  every  single  transaction 
Involved  an  element  of  chance,  we.  in 
this  country,  have  recognized  and  ac- 
cepted this  kind  of  activity  as  legal  and 
proper. 

To  those  Members  of  this  House  who 
consider  a  national  lottery  proposal 
conducive  to  sin.  I  would  like  to  remind 
them  the  purchase  of  a  Government  lot- 
tery ticket  is  no  more  wicked  or  sinful 
than  the  buying  and  selling  activities  at 
every  stock  exchange  where  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  change  hands  every 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  report  from  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  shows  that 


in  1963,  the  volume  of  stock  sales  on  this 
exchange  alone  totaled  over  1,350  mil- 
lion shares  which  represented  a  total 
market  value  of  almost  $55  billion. 

Are  not  these  daily  activities  at  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  games  of 
chance? 

Are  not  stock  manipulations  subject 
to  the  risk  of  a  loss  for  the  chance  of 
some  gain? 

Are  not  the  speculators  in  these  stocks 
actually  gambling? 

Does  hypocrisy  clothe  this  type  of 
activity  with  respectability  because  we 
identify  the  gamblers  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket as  investors? 

Was  it  not  Shakespeare  who  warned 
that  a  rose  by  any  other  name  smells  the 
same. 

We  can  call  a  national  lottery  by  an- 
other name — America's  freedom  plan — 
but  the  aims  and  purposes  would  be  the 
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same,  to  wit:  to  raise  at  least  $10  billion 
a  year  in  new  revenue. 

Whether  we  call  it  a  lottery,  or  a  plan, 
it  will  provide  the  same  tremendous  reve- 
nue advantages  this  Government  needs. 

So,  let  us  stop  the  hypocrisy. 


Accordingly,  the  enclosed  material,  which 
is  being  released  by  this  Department  on  this 
date.  Is  provided  for  your  information. 
Robert  V.  MtrnRAT. 

Chief  of  Police. 


CRIME  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker,  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Congressional  Record 
at  this  point  some  of  the  latest  figures 
on  crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

You  will  note  that  crime  continues  to 
increase  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  We 
Members  of  the  House,  as  you  will  re- 
member, passed  a  rather  strong  bill 
which  we  had  hoped  could  at  least  curb 
crime  in  the  Nation's  Capital  to  a  cer- 
tain extent;  however,  for  some  reason 
or  other  our  bill  has  never  passed  the 
other  body. 

Government  of  the  District  or 
Columbia,  MrrBOPOLiTAN  Police 
Department, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  25,  1964. 
Hon.  John  L.  McMillan, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    the    District    of 
Columbia,    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  McMillan:  Forwarded 
herewith  are  copies  of  the  weekly  crime  re- 
port for  the  District  of   Columbia  for  the 
week  beginning  February  16,  1964. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  V.  Murray. 

Chief  of  Police. 

Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Metropolitan  Police  Department — Pt.  I 
offenses  reported  Feb.  16,  1964,  through 
Feb.  22, 1964 


Week 
begin- 
ning 
Feb.  9, 
1964 

Week 
begin- 
ning 
Feb.  16, 
1964 

Change 

Classification 

Amount 

Percent 

Criminal 

hnmipidp 

1 
2 

84 

M 
138 

25 
125 

98 

-1 

+1 
-9 

+8 
+  17 
+11 

+9 
+14 

-100.0 

Rap 

Robborv       

3 

75 

64 
155 

36 
134 
112 

+50.0 
-10.7 

Aggravated 
a.<tsault 

+14.3 

Housebreaking — 

Grand  larceny 

Petit  larceny 

Auto  theft..- 

+12.3 

+44.0 

+7.2 

+14.3 

Totel 

S29 

579 

+50 

+9.5 

Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Metropolitan  Police  Department — Pt.  I 
offenses  reported  Feb.  9,  1964,  through 
Feb.  15, 1964 


Crime  in  the  District  or  Columbia, 
January  1964 

During  January  1964  a  total  of  2,618  of- 
fenses were  reported  in  the  Dlstrtct,  an  in- 
crease of  687  offenses  or  34.2  from  January 
1963. 

The  increase  for  January,  which  made  this 
the  20th  consecutive  month  with  an  in- 
crease, was  the  largest  increase  for  any 
month  during  this  upward  trend.  During 
this  month  increases  occurred  in  all  classi- 
fications of  part  I  offenses  except  aggravated 
assault,  which  declined.  The  sharpest  in- 
creases occurred  in  the  classifications  of 
criminal  homicide,  up  6  offenses  or  100  per- 
cent; housebreaking,  up  348  offenses  or  60 
percent;  and  auto  theft,  up  191  offenses  or 
72.9  percent,  all  from  January   1963. 

The  increase  for  this  month  brought  the 
trend  of  serious  offenses  to  26,778.  an  in- 
crease of  8.8  percent,  from  the  crime  peak 
established  in  January  1952.  and  making  the 
trend  period  (the  12  months  ending  with 
January)  a  record  high  for  crime  In  this 
city. 

Clearances  of  crime  index  offenses  for  this 
month  were  down  to  34.4  percent  as  com- 
pared with  44.2  percent  for  January  1963, 
with  51.4  for  January  1962.  and  61.1  percent 
for  January  1961. 


Government  of  the  District  or 
Columbia.  Metropolitan  Police 
Department, 

Washington,  D.C,  February  11,  1964. 
Hon.  John  L.  McMillan, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    the    District    of 
Columbia,     House     of     Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Congressman  McMillan:  Forwarded 
herewith  are  copies  of  the  weekly  crime  re- 
port  for    the   District   of  Columbia   for   the 
week  beginning  February  2,  1964. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  V.  Murray, 

Chief  of  Police. 

Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Metropolitan  Police  Department — Pt.  I 
offenses  reported,  Feb.  2,  1964,  through 
Feb. 8, 1964 


Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Metropolitan  Police 

DB3»ARTMENT, 

Washington,  D.C,  February  11,  1964. 
Hon.  John  L.  McMillan, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C: 
The    District   of   Columbia   Budget   Office, 
under  date  of  August  7,  1962.  requested  this 
Department   to  forward   for   information   to 
each    congressional    committee    on    District 
matters  one  cc^y  of  any  special  report,  study, 
survey,    or    similar   document   which    is   re- 
leased by  this  Department  to  the  public  and 
the  press. 


Week 
begin- 
ning 
Jan.  26. 
1964 

Week 
begin- 
ning 
Feb.  2, 
1964 

Change 

Classiflcation 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Criminal 
homicide 

4 

1 

55 

82 
172 

47 
158 
114 

+4 

00 

Rape - 

Robbery 

i 

57 

73 

213 

44 

168 
113 

-2 

+9 
-41 

+3 
-10 

+1 

-3.5 

Aggravated 
assault           

+12.3 

Housebreaking. . . 

Grand  larceny 

Petit  larceny 

Autotheft 

-19.2 

+6.8 

-6.0 

+.9 

Total 

669 

633 

-36 

-5.4 

Government  of  the  District  of 

Columbia.  Metropolitan  Police  ^ 

Department, 
Washington,  D.C,  February   18,  1964. 
Hon.  John  L.  McMillan. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  McMillan:  Forwarded 
herewith  are  copies  of  the  weekly  crime  re- 
port for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
week  beginning  February  9,  1964. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  V.  Murray. 

Chief  of  Police. 


Week 
begin- 
ning 
Feb.  2. 
1964 

Week 
begin- 
ning 
Feb.  9, 
1964 

Change 

Classification 

Amount 

Percent 

Criminal 

homicide 

Rape 

4 

1 

55 

82 
172 

47 
158 
114 

1 

2 

84 

56 
138 

25 
125 

96 

-3 

+1 
+29 

-26 
-34 
-22 
-33 
-16 

-75.0 
+100.0 

Ro  >bery 

+52.7 

Aggravated 
assault 

-31.7 

Housebreaking--. 

Grand  larceny 

Petit  larceny 

Autotheft --- 

-19.8 
-46.8 
-20.9 
-14.0 

ToUl 

633 

529 

-104 

-16.4 

Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Metropolitan  Police 
Department, 

Washington,  D.C,  January  28,  1964. 
The  Hon.  John  L.  McMillan, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    the    District    of 
Columbia,    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  McMillan:  Forwarded 
herewith  are  copies  of  the  weekly  crime  re- 
port for  the  District  of  Columbia  for   the 
week  beginning  January  19,  1964. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  V.  Murray, 

Chief  of  Police. 

Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Metropolitan  Police  Department — Pt.  I 
offenses  reported  Jan.  19,  1964,  through 
Jan.  25, 1964 


Classification 

Week 

begin- 

ningJan. 

12,  1964 

Week 

begin- 

nlngJan. 

19,  1964 

Change 

Amount 

Percent 

Criminal 

homicide 

Rape     

•2 

1 
61 

46 
182 

18 
.107 

89 

3 

4 
74 

64 

221 

32 

127 

117 

+1 

+3 

+13 

+18 
+39 
+  14 
+20 
+28 

+5ao 

+300.0 

Robbery 

+21.3 

Aggravated 

+39.1 

Housebreaking 

Grand  larceny 

Petit  larceny 

Autotheft 

+21.4 

+n.8 

+  18.7 
+31.5 

Total 

506 

642 

+136 

+26.9 

CAN  DEMOCRACY  SURVIVE  IN 
LATIN  AMERICA? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  I  believe  that  an  enlightened 
public  opinion  is  the  keystone  to  an  en- 
lightened foreign  policy  I  have  worked 
with  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  and 
the  Reform  Democratic  Clubs  on  Man- 
hattan's West  Side  in  sponsoring  a  series 
of  foreign  policy  discussion  meetings  for 
the  benefit  of  my  constituents.  On  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1964,  at  the  Riverside  Demo- 
crats, the  discussion  centered  on  Latin 
America.  I  think  we  all  realize  that 
much  of  Latin  America  is  in  a  state  of 
economic  and  social  ferment  and  that 
we  have  a  profound  stake  in  the  direc- 
tion which  the  revolutionary  tides  take 
in  Latin  America. 
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At  this  meeting  Ambassador  Facio  of 
Costa  Rica  presented  a  most  searching 
analysis  of  the  political  and  economic 
forces  shaping  contemporary  history  in 
Latin  America. 

Dr.  Gonzalo  J.  Facio.  Ambassador  of 
Costa  Rica  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  is 
uniquely  qualified  to  speak  of  the  prob- 
lems and  potential  of  Latin  America. 

Ambassador  Facio  has  been  an  avid 
defender  of  democratic  government,  both 
within  Costa  Rica  and  as  Costa  Rica's 
representative  to   international  organi- 
zations.    A  close  friend  of   the  former 
President  of  Costa  Rica.  Jose  Figueres. 
he  participated  in  the  1948  revolt  led  by 
Figueres  to  rid  his  country  of  its  Com- 
munist-infiltrated government  and  re- 
store Costa  Ricas  traditional  democracy. 
After     the     revolution.     Ambassador 
Facio  occupied  the  posts  of  Minister  of 
Justice.    Minister    of    Foreign    Affairs, 
and    Minister    of    Economy    and    Fi- 
nance.    He   was   elected   a   Deputy   to 
the  Legislative  Assembly  from  1953  to 
1956.  and  then  was  elected  President  of 
the  Assembly  in  1953;  and  reelected  to 
that  position  in  1954  and  again  in  1955. 
In  1948  and  in  1952.  Ambassador  Facio 
was  chairman  of  his  nation's  delegation 
to  the  Third  and  Seventh  Sessions  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly.     In 
1956  he  was  appointed  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  where  he  served 
until  1958  when  his  National  Liberation 
Party    presidential   candidate    was   de- 
feated at  the  polls  and.  in  a  maimer  ex- 
emplary  for  much   of   Latin  America, 
peacefully  relinquished  power  to  the  vic- 
torious opposition. 

With  the  return  of  his  political  party 
to  power  m  Costa  Rica  in  1962.  Mr.  Facio 
was  again  appointed  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  OAS.  In  the 
OAS  he  was  elected  and  served  last  year 
as  Chairman  of  the  Council.  He  has  also 
served  as  a  member  of  the  OAS  commit- 
tee to  investigate  Venezuela's  charges  re- 
garding Cuba's  abetment  of  guerrilla 
activities,  arvd  currently  is  a  member  of 
the  five-man  committee  investigating 
the  facts  surrounding  the  recent  riots 
in  Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone. 

During  his  first  appointment  as  Am- 
bassador to  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States.  Ambassador  Facio  startled 
his  OAS  colleagues  by  proposing  a  limi- 
tation or  armaments  in  Latin  America 
in  order  that  scarce  resources  could  be 
destined  to  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. The  proposal  got  shelved.  In 
1958.  when  Ambassador  Facio  was  re- 
turning to  private  life,  the  Washington 
News  editorialized : 

We  predict  that  now  It  is  buzzing  around 
the  world,  the  Idea  never  will  be  stuffed  back 
Into  the  Pandora's  box  where  some  diplomats 
like   to   hide   disturbing   notions. 

Sooner  or  later,  enough  men  of  good  pur- 
pose will  agree  that  It  U  sound  and  should 
be  acted  on.  Then  a  new  agreement  will  be 
worked  out  In  terms  of  present-day  military 
actualities. 

When  that  happens,  hundreds  of  new 
projects  from  Tlerra  del  Puego  to  the  Rio 
Grande  will  become  financially  jKwslble  and 
millions  of  citizens  will  benefit  from  them 

Perhaps  most  of  those  beneficiaries  never 
will  have  heard  of  Senor  Facio. 
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But  many  here  In  Washington  will  re- 
member him,  and  will  honor  the  practical 
Idealism  that  guided  him  during  his  tour  of 
duty  as  an  ambassador  to  the  OAS  and  to 
the  United  States. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  remarks  of  Ambassador  Facio  which 
provide  a  keen  insight  into  the  forces 
at  work  in  Latin  America : 
Can  Democract  Survivx  in  Latin  America? 
(By  Ambassador  of  Costa  Rica.  Dr.  Gonzalo 
J.  Facio) 
Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am  honored  to 
take  part  In  thU  meeting,  which  has  been 
organized  by  your  dynamic  leader,  the  Hon- 
orable William  P.  Rtan,  In  collaboration 
with  the  Reform  Democratic  Clubs  of  the 
West  Side  and  the  Foreign  Policy  Association. 
This  shall  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  com- 
munity discussions  of  major  foreign  policy 
Issues.  The  honor  Is  enhanced  by  sharing 
the  fioor  with  such  an  outstanding  scholar, 
diplomat  and  International  expert  as  the 
Honorable  Adolph  A.  Berle.  who  at  the  same 
time  Is  a  dear  friend  of  Costa  Rica  and  of 
Its  democratic  leaders^ 

We  have  been  asked  to  discuss  the  Issue 
"Can  Democracy  Survive  In  Latin  America?" 
I  shall  endeavor  to  answer  the  question  In 
an  affirmative  way.  But  before  doing  so. 
I  feel  that  I  have  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  great  statesman  who  did  so 
much  m  helping  us  to  solve  the  problems 
of  democracy. 

November  22d  was  a  day  when  the  heart 
of  man  was  gripped  by  horror  at  the  hap- 
pening which  led  John  F.  Kennedy  to  hla 
end  In  Lincoln's  way.  A  stunned  world 
shared  your  shock  and  anger  at  the  violence 
and  hatred  which  lurk  In  the  dark  recesses 
of  this  free  and  civilized  land. 

The  world  shared  your  sorrow  that  the 
promise  of  a  young  life  had  been  destroyed 
and  that  the  first  man  of  the  postwar  genera- 
tion to  attain  world  leadership  had  been 
struck  by  an  assassin's  bullets. 

For  us  Latin  Americans  your  loss  was  our 
personal  tragedy.  By  his  compassionate 
humanity,  the  clarity  of  his  Intellect  and 
the  exuberance  of  his  youth,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy won  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Latin 
America. 

His  last  visit  to  Latin  America  was  to  my 
own  country,  Costa  Rica.  My  countrymen 
acclaimed  him  as  a  modern  Bolivar.  For 
President  Kennedy  was.  Indeed  the  great 
liberator  of  our  time.  Not  by  the  sword, 
but  by  the  vision  of  an  Ideal,  which  he 
materialized  In  his  Alliance  for  Progress, 
did  he  seek  to  lead  the  Latin  American  men 
Into  the  promised  land  of  democracy  and 
freedom  from  want. 


THE        TRAGEDY         OF        THE        UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES 

Latin  America  Is  politically  and  economi- 
cally backward,  generally  speaking,  because 
Its  level  of  popular  education  Is  low;  Its 
deficient  education  Is  due  to  poverty:  poverty 
Is  the  result  of  many  years  of  Insufficient 
national  Income:  the  national  Income  Is 
meager  because  insufficient  capital  and  tech- 
nology have  supported  only  a  low  level  of 
productivity,  and  because  the  prices  of  the 
basic  commodities  that  Latin  America  ex- 
porta,  have  been  traditionally  low  and 
unstable. 

The  low  national  Income  of  underdevel- 
oped countries,  while  visibly  limiting  the 
living  standards  of  the  present.  In  two  dif- 
ferent ways  also  InevlUbly  signifies  a  poor 
future:  first,  the  small  amount  of  money 
that  can  be  spent  on  education  and  public 
health  Impedes  the  growth  of  productivity. 
Second,  the  scant  savings  made  possible  by 
a  meager  Income  do  not  provide  for  the 
necessary  accumulation  of  capital,  and  thus 
the  economy  Is  kept  In  a  state  of  virtual 
stagnation.  As  long  as  educational  and 
health    facilities    are    available    only    to    a 


minority,  the  spiritual  resources  of  a  nation 
are  not  tapped,  and  most  of  lU  talent  is 
wasted.  This  Is  the  greatest  tragedy  of 
underdeveloped  countries. 

THRUST    FOR    A    BETTER    LIFE 

During  centuries,  the  people  of  the  un- 
derdeveloped areas  lived  resigned  to  their 
misery,  because  they  did  not  know  that  In 
other  regions  their  fellowmen  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  live  a  decent  life.  The  advances 
of  science  In  the  field  of  communications  has 
put  an  end  to  their  Isolation.  Now  they  know 
that  poverty  and  oppression  are  not  the  In- 
evitable lot  of  two-thirds  of  mankind.  This 
knowledge  has  produced  a  social  ferment 
that  makes  the  people  claim,  with  ever 
greater  Insistence,  for  better  wages,  more 
food,  adequate  housing,  medical  care,  and 
educational  facilities. 

This  thrust  for  a  better  life  Is  the  fabric 
of  the  worldwide  revolution  of  rising  expec- 
tations, that  Is  overshadowing  aU  other  fac- 
tors  in  the   political   life  of  Latin  America. 

The  Communists,  with  the  open  support 
of  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc,  have  been  trying  to 
convince  our  masses  that  this  revolution 
can  only  be  carried  out  by  a  toUlltarlan  dlc- 
Utorshlp  and  the  technics  of  the  police  state. 
The  Latin  American  democratic  movements 
have  been  preaching  the  opposite:  the  rev- 
olution of  rising  expectations  should  and 
could  be  advanced  without  sacrificing  the 
fundamental  human  rights  that  we  all  hold 

so  dear. 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  democratic 
movements  have  maintained  that  to  over- 
come the  odds  In  this  struggle  against  want 
that  looms  before  Latin  America,  It  Is  nec- 
essary that  your  country  really  exercise  Its 
leadership  In  the  economic  as  well  as  In  the 
txjlltlcal  fields. 

It  Is  logical  that  the  United  States  should 
lead  and  not  oppose,  the  democratic  revolu- 
tion m  Latin  America.  It  Is  logical  that 
there  should  be  an  alliance  between  the  pro- 
gressive forces  of  Latin  America  and  the 
United  States,  as  there  Is  an  alliance  between 
the  totalitarian  leftists  of  the  hemisphere 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is  understandable 
that  the  United  States  has  not  been  a  rev- 
olutionary mood  during  the  last  decades. 
A  rich  country  tends  to  be  conservative.  It 
has  too  much  to  conserve.  But  by  the  same 
token.  It  should  be  understandable  that 
Latin  America  has  been  and  Is  In  a  revolu- 
tionary mood.  It  has  a  great  deal  to  change. 
It  Is  too  late  for  a  slow  pace  evolution.  If 
the  democratic  groups  cannot  act  effectively 
to  rescue  the  underprivileged  from  a  life  of 
misery,  the  democratic  system,  with  all  lt« 
spiritual  values,  will  become  the  prey  of 
tyrants  and  demagogs,  aided  and  abetted 
by  the  Communist  powers,  as  Is  happening 
today  In  Cuba 


THE    ALL1AKC«   for    PROGRESS 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  was  conceived  as 
the  response  to  those  challenges  of  our  days. 
In  launching  It,  President  Kennedy  called  on 
the  peoples  of  the  Americas  to  prove  to  the 
entire  world  that  "man's  as  yet  unsatisfied 
aspirations  for  economic  progress  and  social 
Justice  can  best  be  achieved  by  free  men 
working  within  a  framework  of  democratic 
Institutions." 

Thus,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  was  not 
designed  to  be  another  conventional  foreign 
aid  program,  utilizing  the  conventional  tools 
of  foreign  aid;    money  and  materials. 

What  was  proposed  under  the  Alliance  wa« 
unprecedented  and  without  parallel  In  the 
experience  of  the  Western  world:  In  essence, 
the  US.  Government  offered  to  underwrite 
the  social  revolution  that  Latin  America  Is 
needing. 

The  Alliance  was  not  conceived,  then,  aa 
a  handout.  It  was  conceived  as  a  cooperative 
effort  in  which  the  main  realizations  would 
be  done  by  each  Latin  American  country. 
The  reforms  called  for  In  the  Alliance  were 
to  run  the  gamut  of  change  In  better  land 
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use  and  distribution,  more  and  better  hous- 
ing, more  and  better  education,  collection  of 
taxes  without  discrimination  and  favoritism, 
elimination  of  corruption  In  government,  re- 
duction of  the  waste  of  overblown  armies. 
Increasing  the  rate  of  savings  and  economic 
growth,  narrowing  the  gap  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  In  summation,  the  Latin 
American  countries  were  expected  to  take  the 
bold,  difficult  steps  to  achieve  peaceably  and 
democratically  the  reforms  which  historically 
had  been  accomplished  through  a  revolution 
of  blood  and  violence. 

Despite  the  criticisms  of  the  Alliance  that 
are  made  every  day  In  our  countries,  based 
especially  on  the  erroneous  conception  of  It 
as  merely  a  special  program  of  loans  from 
the  United  States  and  not  a  Joint  revolu- 
tionary undertaking,  the  progress  Is  begin- 
ning to  be  visible.  And  what  Is  more  Impor- 
tant, the  Latin  American  commitments  to 
renew  their  antiquated  economic  and  social 
structures  are  also  beginning  to  be  carried 
out. 

Three  years  ago.  to  speak  of  agrarian  re- 
form, economic  planning,  or  tax  reform  in 
many  Latin  American  countries  was  to  risk 
being  called  an  extremist.  If  not  a  Commu- 
nist. 

Today  even  the  most  reactionary  people, 
much  to  their  regret,  discuss  these  subjects. 
All  except  one  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries that  signed  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este  have  established  or  are  In  the  process  of 
establishing  planning  offices,  and  have 
passed,  or  are  In  the  process  of  passing,  tax 
reform  laws  and  laws  for  better  land  use. 
The  peaceful  revolution  proclaimed  by  the 
Alliance  has  begun  to  be  carried  out,  like  all 
good  revolutions,  In  the  minds  of  the  citizens. 

FAIR    PAYMENT   FOR   THE    SWEAT   OF  OUR   PEOPLE 

Of  course,  there  are  great  economic  prob- 
lems to  which  satisfactory  solutions  have  not 
yet  been  found.  Among  these  Is  the  problem 
of  the  terms  of  trade  relationship,  dramatized 
by  the  fluctuating  decline  In  prices  of  almost 
all  the  basic  products  exported  by  Latin 
America. 

When  we  demand  the  cooperation  of  the 
United  States  and  Western  Europe  In  the 
economic  development  of  Latin  America,  we 
are  not  asking  for  grants  or  gifts.  As  ex- 
Presldent  Jos^  Flgureres  of  Costa  Rica  once 
told  your  Congress : 

"What  the  Latin  Americans  want  Is  fair 
payment  for  the  sweat  of  their  people,  and 
for  the  fruit  of  their  soil,  when  they  supply 
a  need  of  another  country.  With  that  we 
would  live  and  build  up  our  own  capital,  and 
proceed  with  our  struggle  for  development. 
But  as  long  as  the  weight  of  the  advanced 
economies  Is  allowed  to  tip  the  scale,  permit- 
ting the  rich  countries  to  buy  cheap  and  sell 
dear.  Latin  America  will  continue  to  be  poor, 
and  you  will  not  have  a  growing  market  for 
your  exports. 

"This  discrimination  against  our  people 
and  this  negative  practice  against  the  United 
States  and  Western  European  economies,  are 
being  carried  out  In  the  name  of  the  slogan, 
'Free  Trade*  which,  however,  does  not  apply 
when  our  goods  have  to  go  through  the 
American  and  European  custom  houses." 

PRICE     STABILIZATION     AGREEMENTS 

When  we  ask  for  price  stabilization  agree- 
ments for  our  exportation  commodities,  we 
are  considered  as  enemies  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  Yet.  when,  for  Instance,  my 
tiny  country,  Costa  Rica,  buys  In  the  United 
States,  as  It  does  every  year,  $5  million  worth 
of  wheat,  we  pay  a  price  that  has  been  stabil- 
ized for  years,  by  means  of  an  International 
Wheat  Agreement,  apparently  because  It 
would  not  be  fair  for  our  i>eople  to  eat  cheap 
bread  at  the  expense  of  the  North  American 
farmer.  We  think  this  Is  right,  provided  you 
will  consider  that  It  would  not  be  fair  for 
your  people  to  drink  cheap  coffee  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Latin  American  planter. 
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Commodity  stabilization  agreements,  as 
provided  for  In  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
may  not  be  the  whole  answer  to  the  economic 
problems  of  Latin  American  development. 
But  they  will  help  a  great  deal  In  solving 
them. 

I  am  happy  to  recognize  that  In  1962. 
the  U.S.  Government  not  only  participated, 
but  exercised  Initiative  and  leadership  In 
negotiating  the  World  Coffee  Agreement 
signed  by  54  countries.  It  has  been  hearten- 
ing that  your  Government,  In  accordance 
with  the  Charter  of  Punte  del  Bste.  has 
shown  a  willingness  to  consider  and  partici- 
pate In  this  most  crucial  problem  area  of  the 
underdeveloped  world. 

THE     NORTH     AMERICAN     PRODUCTION     METHODS 

The  U.S.  success  In  producing  abundance 
is  not  generally  understood.  It  Is  assumed 
that  straight  production  methods  explain 
,  the  whole  story.  Actually,  they  only  ex- 
*  plain  half.  The  other  half  Is  the  simultan- 
eous broadening  of  the  market  to  absorb 
the  Increasing  production. 

The  advantage  of  Increasing  consumption 
as  productivity  rises  is  a  comparatively  re- 
cent realization.  Since  the  middle  thirties 
higher  industrial  wages  and  better  prices  for 
the  farmers.  Instead  of  ruining  Industry  and 
the  urban  population,  have  made  them 
richer.  To  become  wealthier  by  outlaying 
more  money,  by  paying  higher  wages  and 
better  prices.  Is  a  modern  paradox. 

Why,  then,  cannot  we  apply  to  Inter- 
Amerlcan  trade  the  principles  that  have 
been  proved  successful  In  the  Internal  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States?  I  repeat  that  the 
best  way  to  develop  Latin  America,  the  best 
way  for  all,  Including  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe,  Is  to  pay  better  prices  for 
our  products.  The  Latin  American  republics 
are  now  the  proletarians  of  the  hemisphere. 
They  are  the  suppliers  as  well  as  the  cus- 
tomers of  modern  Industry.  North  Ameri- 
cans can  buy  Latin  American  national  out- 
put cheaply.  Just  as  It  was  possible  to  obtain 
North  American  labor  cheaply  35  years  ago. 
But  this  condition  Is  merltle«6.  A  previous 
generation  of  Americans  could  use  slave 
labor  free.  But  the  sweat  of  the  slaves  did 
not  make  the  Nation  richer.  One  can  now 
drink  cheap  coffee  when  the  low  tide  comes 
In  the  free  market.  But  on  these  matters, 
the  penny  one  saves  makes  him  poorw. 


THE  ENEMIES  OF  THE  ALLIANCE 

Now.  In  each  of  our  countries,  two  mu- 
tually antagonistic  but  concurrent  forces 
conspire  against  the  Alliance  for  Progress: 
International  communism  and  the  local 
oligarchies. 

Alertly,  the  Communists  foresee  that  the 
success  of  the  Alliance  would  destroy  their 
chances  of  triumph  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Ludicrously,  the  oligarchs  do  not  recog- 
nize that  though  the  success  of  the  Alliance 
may  mean  a  limitation  of  their  privileges. 
It  assures  the  survival  of  their  legitimate 
rights,  which  a  Communist  revolution 
vtrould  snatch  away. 

Although  using  different  techniques  and 
arguments,  both  forces  work  assiduously  to 
halt  the  progress  of  the  democratic 
revolution. 

In  their  endeavors  they  have  a  third  ally: 
the  reactionary  and  power-thirsty  elements 
In  Latin  America's  armed  forces.  They  are 
prone  to  use  the  military  power,  entrusted 
to  them  to  defend  their  country  and  Its 
constitutional  Institutions,  to  overthrow  the 
government  elected  by  the  people,  and  Install 
In  Its  place  a  military  Junta  that  will  stop 
or  weaken  the  reforms  the  deposed  govern- 
ment was  carrying  on  In  compliance  with 
the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este. 

The  Communists'  strategy  Is  to  provoke  the 
military  to  overthrow  democratic  govern- 
ments In  the  hope  that  the  masses  of  the 
people  eventually  will  turn  to  them.  This 
strategy  has  been  evident  for  more  than  3 
years  m  Venezuela,  where  the  Castro-Com- 


munists have  resorted  to  a  terroristic  cam- 
paign, with  the  purpose,  not  of  overthrowing 
the  democratic  government  of  Betancourt  by 
themselves,  but  with  the  aim  of  provoking 
the  rightist  military  men  to  do  so.  in  the 
name  of  peace  and  order. 

Furthermore.  Castro  and  the  Communists 
In  Latin  America  rushed  to  proclaim  glee- 
fully that  the  recent  collapse  of  the  demo- 
cratic regimes  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  In  Honduras  proved  conclusively  that  the 
only  alternatives  for  Latin  America  were 
either  military  dictatorships  or  the  Cuban 
way.  The  progressive  democratic  alternative, 
Havana  keeps  repeating,  has  turned  out  to  be 
a  myth. 

I,  of  course,  cannot  accept  this  deformed 
Interpretation  of  Latin  America's  political 
future.  I  see  last  year's  proliferation  of 
coups  d'etat  more  In  the  nature  of  a  rear- 
guard reaction  to  the  underlying  principles 
of  the  Alliance  than  as  an  actual  discredit 
to  It. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  should  do 
nothing  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  these 
disgraceful  military  takeovers. 

NONRECOGNITION    AND    SUSPENSION    OF    AH)    TO 
THE    MILITARY    JUNTAS 

Pursuant  to  his  decision  not  to  recognize 
the  Juntas  that  came  to  power  as  a  result  of 
the  latest  coup  perpetrated  against  the 
legitimate  Governments  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Honduras,  President  Kennedy 
decided  to  suspend  the  mlUUry  and  financial 
aid  his  Government  has  been  extending  to 
the  ousted  regimes.  Including  in  this  sus- 
pension the  economic  cooperation  that  has 
been  authorized  for  those  countries  under 
the  Alliance  for  P  ogress. 

I  fully  agreed  with  this  step,  which  was  in 
harmony  with  the  best  principles  of  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  system,  especially  those 
which  regulate  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  economic  and  military  assistance  given 
to  a  democratic  government  must  not  be 
continued  to  the  Junta  that  results  from 
the  overthrow  of  that  government.  To 
maintain  such  assistance  may  ve  y  well  en- 
courage ambitious  mlUtartetlc  forces  else- 
where In  the  hemisphere  to  believe  that  they 
too  can  carry  out  coups  d'etet  with  im- 
punity and  continue  to  receive  U.S.  aid  and 
otherwise  to  participate  In  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  I  think  that  If  the  attitude  taken 
by  your  Government  vls-a-vls  the  Dominican 
and  Honduran  coups  would  have  been  firmly 
maintained.  It  would  have  dispelled  this 
dangerous  delusion,  and  would  have  served 
as  a  detente  to  the  military  plotters. 

THE    SURVIVAL    OF   DEMOCRACY 

Until  Castro  turned  openly  to  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  bloc,  few  people  thought  a  Communist 
regime  would  be  possible  in  Latin  America. 
The  shocking  realization  that  It  can  happen 
here  has  engendered  in  many  U.S.  citizens  a 
state  of  mind  which  Is  closed  to  any  under- 
standing of  the  Cuban  situation  within  the 
Latin  American  context. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  Soviet  Interven- 
tion m  Cuba  Is  a  menace  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  this  continent.  But  to  under- 
stand the  very  nature  of  the  threat  that 
Communist  Cuba  poses  to  ou-  hemisphere.  It 
is  necessary  to  recognize  that  social  change 
is  long  overdue  in  Latin  America.  Castro  or 
no  Castro,  our  nations  are  on  the  verge  of 
a  great  social  unheaval.  The  Cuban  revolu- 
tion did  not  create  the  conditions  for  this 
upheaval.  It  was  destined  whether  or  not 
there  had  been  a  Cuban  revolution.  The 
dangc-  of  a  Communist  Cuba  lies  In  Its 
capacity  to  exploit  our  own  social  tensions 
and  unrest. 

Furthermore,  the  eventual  elimination  of 
the  Castro  regime  will  not  eliminate  the 
sources  of  tensions  that  threaten  the  sur- 
vival of  democracy  in  Latin  America.  While 
there  Is  misery  and  social  Injustice  in  our 
countries,  there  shall  exist  -^dlcal  move- 
ments that  feed  on  the  frustration  of  the 
Latin    American    masses,    as    a    consequence 
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of  the  Impotence  of  the  democratic  govern- 
ments to  carry  out  a  frontal  attack  on  pov- 
erty. Ignorance,  and  oppression 

The  hopelessness  of  the  impoverished  peo- 
ple Is  the  real  challenge  to  our  liberty  In  the 
West  and  In  the  world.  It  Is  at  the  same 
time  a  challenge  to  take  action;  action  not 
by  mlllta  y  strength,  but  by  the  exchange  of 
Ideas  and  Ingenuity,  and  by  dedicated 
energies. 

Military  strength  you  must  have,  to  be 
sure,  and  enough  of  It.  But  the  real  Job  to 
be  done  is  one  of  the  heart,  not  of  the 
trigger. 

Because.  If  democracy  is  to  survive  in 
Latin  America  and  In  your  own  country,  at 
that— this  great  Nation  of  yours— and  not 
only  the  President  and  the  Government,  has 
to  become  the  guiding  force  of  liberation 
You  will  have  to  summon  your  strength  and 
your  will,  your  feeling  for  the  value  of  human 
dignity  and  freedom:  you  will  have  to  renew 
your  creative  sense  of  history,  and  make  a 
real  ofler  of  your  own  to  the  millions  of  peo- 
ple of  Latin  America,  not  In  a  spirit  of  com- 
petitive bidding,  but  as  you  would  do  to 
your  fellow  citizens.  What  I  trust,  then.  Is 
that  the  United  States  will  lead  the  American 
States  Into  a  real  adventure  of  the  spirit,  a 
great  Inter-Amerlcan  partnership  with  joint 
responsibilities  and  mutual  obligations. 


LISTON-CLAY    AFFAIR 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Llston-Clay  affair  has  provoked  more 
questions  and  demands  for  a  clean  up 
of  professional  boxing  than  any  event 
during  the  past  10  years.  This  senti- 
ment is  well  reflected  in  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  last  evening: 
Shocker 

The  Llston-Clay  flght  was  a  shocker,  all 
right.  It  was  such  a  shocker  that  the  whole 
business  should  be  thoroughly  investigated. 
There  are  too  many  questions,  and  they 
ought  not  be  left  dangling  as  was  the  public 
by  Sonny  Llston's  downfall. 

What  really  happened  to  Casslus  Marcellus 
Clay  before  the  flght?  Was  he.  at  the  weigh- 
in.  "a  man  scared  to  death"'"  Those  were  the 
words  of  the  Miami  Boxing  Commission's 
chief  physician.  In  a  pronouncement  hardly 
calculated  to  even  the  odds  on  the  fight. 
Clay's  pulse  was  counted  that  afternoon  at 
120;  he  seemed  glassy-eyed  and  hysterical. 
Yet  by  fight  time,  his  pulse  had  unaccount- 
ably dropped  to  64  and  he  was  clearly  in  full 
possession  of  his  faculties. 

Was  all  this  a  hoax — Just  part  of  the  pub- 
licity buildup?  For  that  matter,  what  is 
Clay's  mental  condition?  He  continued  after 
the  flght  to  babble  wildly  In  praise  of  him- 
self. Have  we  now  a  world  champion  who 
draws  his  strength  from  some  sort  of  kookle 
inner  hypnosis,  or  Is  It  all  for  our  benefit — 
for  public  consumption  only? 

Finally,  what  of  Llston  and  his  supposedly 
Injured  shoulder?  "Did  this  formidable 
battler  really  suffer  a  fluke  accident  early  In 
the  flght — or  did  he  merely  feel  disinclined 
to  rise  from  his  stool  at  the  start  of  the  sev- 
enth round? 

These  do  not  seem  to  us  frivolous  ques- 
tions. The  most  skillful  scriptwriter  extant 
could  not  have  Improved  on  the  buildup  and 
outcome  of  this  weird  affair  as  a  setup  for  a 
fabulously  profitable  retiirn  match  Maybe 
it  Just  happened  that  way— maybe  not.  A 
serious  effort  should  be  made  to  find  out. 


Mr.  Speaker.  Francis  Stann,  well- 
known  sports  columnist  for  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  wrote  a  column  on 
this  affair,  putting  the  pieces  of  the  farce 
in  order.  The  information  in  that  col- 
umn speaks  eloquently  for  a  thorough 
public  fumigation  of  the  multimillion 
dollar,  interstate  business  known  as  pro- 
fessional boxing : 

Win.  Lose,  or  Draw — Unsavory  Conclusion 
Doesn't  Help  Boxing 
(By  Francis  Stann) 
Miami   Beach.  February   26.— Whatever   It 
was  that  really   happened — and  one  version 
seems  as  good  as  another,  Including  the  un- 
savory   conclusion — It    didn't    do    the    flght 
game  any  good.     The  racket  already  was  in 
the  throes  of  Its  death  rattle,  and  if  it  sur- 
vives now  it  will  be  a  monument  to  dura- 
bility. 

They  were  both  finished  in  the  fourth 
round.  Casslus  Clay,  the  new  champion,  put 
on  a  great  show  of  having  difficulty  with  his 
eyes  in  the  fifth  and  of  looking  for  a  place 
to  lie  down.  But  Sonny  Llston  by  that  time 
was  a  tired,  feeble  old  man  who  couldn't  hit 
an  opponent  who  made  no  pretense  of  pro- 
tecting himself. 

Llston  and  his  handlers  vow  that  his  left 
shoulder  was  hurt  in  the  first  round  and  that 
the  injury  drained  the  feeling  from  his  left 
hand.  But  the  fighter  was  ponderous  In  all 
his  movements,  cut  on  the  left  cheek,  yet 
unhurt. 

Only  In  that  he  was  braver  than  his  critics 
expected  did  Clay  surprise.  He  still  fought 
In  amateur  style,  hands  held  low  and  his 
right  fist  an  Instrument  of  dubious  value. 
But  Llston  was  more  surprising.  His  re- 
flexes were  gone.  The  punches  that  flnlshed 
off  Floyd  Patterson  In  2:06  and  2:10  at 
Chicago  and  Las  Vegas  scarcely  shook  Clay. 
A  boxing  commissioner  sent  out  a  call 
for  a  doctor  to  attend  Casslus  after  the  fifth 
round,  which  by  all  odds  was  one  of  the 
strangest  In  heavyweight  title  history  Clay 
refused  to  fight  and  Llston  couldn't.  But  the 
doctor  never  materialized  and  In  the  sixth 
round  the  22-year-old  braggart  came  off  a 
winner.  And  then  there  was  no  seventh 
round,  except  In  the  recordbook — TKO, 
seventh. 

Clay  seemed  the  first  to  realize  that  Llston 
wasn't  going  to  answer  the  bell  He  leaped 
to  his  feet  and  flung  his  hands  in  the  air. 
The  startled  crowd  did  a  doubletake.  but 
Listen.   Indeed,  remained  on  his  stool. 

It  was  a  ludicrous  ending  Somebody  In 
Listens  corner  slapped  an  adhesive  tape 
patch  on  Sonny's  shoulder,  like  a  marking 
buoy  There  was  a  concerted  rush  to  Llston's 
conference  room  but  the  ex-tltleholder 
wasn't  showing  up. 

"He's  going  to  a  hosplUl."  Manager  Jack 
Nllon  told  reporters.  Yet  Clay,  talking  In 
his  own  dressing  room  at  the  opposite  end 
of  Convention  Hall,  already  had  told  news- 
men :  "I  whipped  him  so  bad  he  bad  to  go  to 
the  hospital." 

Casslus  seemed  to  know  It  before  Nllon. 
who  was  In   Llston's  dressing  room. 

"He  hurt  his  shoulder  In  the  first  round." 
Nllon  told  newsmen  ""He  caught  a  punch 
on  the  shoulder  and  complained  at  the  end 
of  the  round  At  first  I  dldnt  pay  any  at- 
tention, but  he  kept  complaining  " 

"Who  stopped  it?"  chorused  the  reporters, 
"you  or  Llston?" 
■I  did.  ■  Nllon  said. 

"Did  you  check  with  a  ringside  doctor?" 
"No.  I  did  It  on  my  own     Willie  (Reddish) 
agreed     with      me  "     Reddish      Is     Llston's 
trainer. 

"Why  didn't  you  have  a  doctor  look  at 
him?" 

"How  can  you  send  out  a  man  with  only 
one  hand'' "  Nllon  retorted  Then  he  said 
that  Dr  Robert  C  Bennett,  personal  physi- 
cian to  Uston,  examined  the  fighter  In  the 


dressing   room  and  confirmed   the  shoulder 
injury. 

Clay  was  at  his  obnoxious  peak.  Six  min- 
utes before  his  hand  was  raised  In  victory 
the  self-styled  Up  seemed  to  be  ready  to  fall 
down  This  was  in  the  fifth  round,  when  his 
token  reslsunce  consisted  of  holding  his 
left  arm  out  straight. 

"I  never  saw  a  fighter  with  so  many 
chances  to  score  a  knockout  as  Llston," 
Rocky  Marclano  said  at  ringside.  ""Clay  was 
standing  there,  looking  like  he  was  waiting 
for  It."' 

Casslus  bleated  that  liniment  on  Llston"8 
gloves  had  blinded  him  in  the  fourth  round. 
His  trainer,  Angelo  Dundee,  claimed  that 
Sonny  had  thumbed  his  tiger.  But  during 
the  round  in  which  Clay  was  In  trouble  his 
other  handlers  were  screaming  that  a  for- 
eign substance  In  the  water  bucket  had  got- 
ten In  his  eyes. 

•"I  shook  up  the  world."  Clay  bragged. 
•"I'm  still  so  beautiful— not  a  mark  on  me. 
I'm  still  so  pretty.  You  can't  call  It  a  fix 
because  Llston  stopped  It  himself.  He  can't 
punch  and  I  played  with  him." 

The  new  champion  was  at  his  best  in  the 
third  round.  He'd  already  won  the  first  on 
almost  all  scoreboards  except  the  one  en- 
trusted to  Judge  Bunny  Lovett.  but  in  the 
third  It  was  a  clearcut  margin.  He  slashed 
Llston's  cheek  and  beat  him  about  the  head 
with  his  Jabs  Once  he  opened  his  mouth 
wide  and  taunted  "the  big  ugly  bear." 

He  never  was  as  good  afterward,  but  Lls- 
ton was  growing  progressively  worse.  And 
there  was  evidence  that  the  Miami  Beach 
Boxing  Commission  was  taking  a  longer  look 
than  usual  at  the  ending.  That  august 
body  announced  that  Llston's  purse  would 
be  held  up  pending  a  report  today  from  lU 
own  orthopedic  specialists. 

It  was  widely  accepted  as  a  "good  fight" 
until  the  fifth  round  began,  chlefiy  because 
It  didn't  end  with  Llston  scoring  a  quick 
knockout.  But  the  finish— the  retirement 
sans  medical  advice,  the  adhesive  patch  that 
was  pinned  on  Sonny's  shoulder  like  a  post- 
age stamp,  and  the  various  Clay  explanations 
as  to  why  he  was  "blinded  "—was  marked  by 
discordant  notes. 

Neither  tiger  can  fight  much.  But  they 
presumably  are  the  best  In  the  world,  and 
this  is  what's  happened  to  boxing. 
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U.S.  INDUSTRIES  SUFFERING  FROM 
FOREIGN  COMPETITION 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BETTS  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
we  are  beginning  to  hear  more  and  more 
complaints  from  U.S.  industries  suffer- 
ing from  foreign  competition.  Steel, 
glass,  and  meat  are  only  a  few  but  meat 
seems  to  be  the  one  causing  the  most 
widespread  and  alarming  consequences. 

Without  going  into  details,  it  is  per- 
fectly obvious  that  meat  imports  affect 
our  whole  agricultural  economy.  It 
means  less  cattle  raising  in  the  United 
States,  which  means  less  feed  grain  con- 
sumption, which  finally  means  more  sur- 
plus grain.  Conversely,  if  we  have  less 
foreign  meats  shipped  in.  then  we  raise 
more  domestic  cattle  and  use  more  do- 
mestic feed  grains  and  relieve  our  sur- 
plus grain  problem  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  would 
seem  that  the  problem  would  be  met  by 


agreeing  with  U.S.  cattle  raisers  on  some 
solution.  But  instead,  our  Government 
follows  the  unbelievable  course  of  enter- 
ing into  agreements  with  foreign  cattle 
producing  countries.  Last  week  agree- 
ments with  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
were  published  which,  to  many  domestic 
producers,  offer  no  relief  to  American 
cattlemen  at  all.  They  continue  the 
present  system  of  importing  with  a  per- 
centage of  increased  imports  in  succeed- 
ing years.  These  agreements  were  made 
by  the  Departments  of  State  and  Agri- 
culture on  February  17,  1964.  While  they 
no  doubt  satisfy  foreign  cattle  raisers, 
they  leave  U.S.  producers  completely  un- 
satisfied and  disillusioned  that  our  Gov- 
ernment should  take  a  position  favoring 
foreign  producers  over  our  own. 

There  are  many  facts  and  statistics 
to  support  the  position  of  U.S.  cattlemen 
which  are  not  possible  to  relate  here  at 
this  time.  But  the  important  thing  to 
recognize  is  that  they  have  no  chance 
of  receiving  any  relief  from  the  execu- 
tive departments  of  the  Government. 
They  must  look  to  Congress  which  is  the 
last  and  only  effective  source  of  protec- 
tion to  injured  American  industries. 
Various  bills  have  been  introduced  to  af- 
ford relief  to  the  cattle  and  meat  indus- 
try and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  schedule  a  hear- 
ing In  the  near  future  to  consider  these 
proposals. 


The  report  also  states : 

In  addition  to  the  financial  savings  shown 
above,  there  are  also  other  factors  which 
favor  this  site. 

More  important  among  these  other 
factors  are  the  following : 

The  Thomas  Hill  transmission  system  is 
the  most  flexible  of  any  of  the  transmission 
plans.  It  is  easiest  to  add  additional  future 
generation  or  substation  at  most  points  on 
the  system.  The  transmission  system  has 
more  available  capacity  remaining  for  ad- 
ditional loads  after  the  end  of  the  12-year 
period  studied.  The  system  Is  such  that 
the  unit  scheduled  for  1971  operation  could 
be  Increased  to  300.000  kilowatts  with  little 
or  no  additions  to  the  transmission  system 
from  that  shown  on  the  plan. 

When  future  generation  Is  added  after 
1975,  the  additional  capacity  can  most 
easily  be  added  to  the  Thomas  Hill  trans- 
mission system. 

For  the  last  year  studied,  1975,  the  Thomas 
Hill  plan  Is  $78,000  per  year  lower  In  total 
cost  than  the  next  best  plan  studied,  and  a 
saving  of  at  least  this  amount  will  be  rea- 
lized In  each  succeeding  year  over  any  other 
plan  studied. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  anticipate  that  there 
will  be  at  least  one  conference  report. 


ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL   MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STUDIES  TO  DETERMINE  THE  LOCA- 
TION OF  A  NEW  EliECTRIC  GENER- 
ATING PLANT  IN  MISSOURI 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CANNON.     Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
last  several  months  studies  have  been 
underway  to  determine  the  location  for 
a  new  electric  generating  plant  made  by 
the  rural  electric  system  in  Missouri.    A 
number  of  sites  were  studied  and   re- 
cently a  decision  was  made  by  the  As- 
sociated Electric  Cooperatives  represent- 
ing all  of  the  rural  electric  cooperatives 
in  the  State  of  Missouri  to  locate  the 
plant  at  Thomas  Hill  on  the  Little  Chari- 
ton River  in  Randolph  County.     This 
conclusion  was   reached  because  engi- 
neering studies  by  Burns  &  McDonnell 
Engineering    Co.    clearly    demonstrated 
this  to  be  the  most  economical  location. 
Following  is  a  table  showing  the  total 
cost  over  a  12-year  period  as  computed 
by  Burns  &  McDonnell  for  the  various 
sites  considered : 


Total 
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12- year 

Differ- 

kilowatt- 
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hour 
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T*ou- 

Tkou- 
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Thoma.'s  IIIIl 

$175,709 

6.503 

Chamol'i-South  River ... 

176.053 

344 

6.516 

.South  Kiver-Chamols 

176.839 

830 

6.534 

.South  River    

176.830 
177.446 
177.703 

1.130 
1.737 
1.904 

6.545 

Chamol5   

6.567 

Roonvllie 

6.577 

PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BALANCE  OF 
THIS  WEEK  AND  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  whether  or  not  the  gen- 
tleman has  an  announcement  with  refer- 
ence to  the  program  for  the  balance  of 
this  week  and  for  next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
completed  the  legislative  business  for 
this  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  intention  to  ask 
to  go  over  to  Monday  next  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  announcement  of  the  pro- 
gram for  next  week,  which  is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day. 
There  are  also  two  suspensions.  First 
is  S.  1561.  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959. 
Second  is  H.R.  6920,  raising  the  age  limit 
to  65  for  total  disability  income  provi- 
sion on  national  service  life  insurance 
policies. 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week: 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day. 

Also  scheduled  is  the  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1965  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

We  will  then  take  up : 

H.R.  9666,  amending  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act; 

H.R.  8000.  Interest  Equalization  Tax 
Act  of  1963;  and 

H.R.  5838.  amending  the  Organic  Act 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

This  announcement,  of  course,  is  made 
subject  to  the  usual  reservation  that 
conference  reports  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time  and  that  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  later. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 
week  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  can  the  gentleman 
tell  me  why  we  should  always  corisider 
this  Calendar  Wednesday  request,  and 
putting  it  over  week  after  week?  Why 
not  abolish  the  rule  or  change  the  rules 
so  that  it  can  be  used  at  the  election  of 
the  House,  or  in  some  other  way? 

Why  bring  this  up  every  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  knows 
I  cannot  speak  for  the  entire  House  on  a 
matter  of  that  kind.  We  do  have  the 
Calendar  Wednesday  rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  re- 
call the  last  time  it  was  used? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  a  good  rule  to 
have  on  the  books,  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  hope  it  can  be 
changed  so  that  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  ask  unanimous  consent  every 
week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  THE  IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATIONALITY  ACT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  speak  briefly  In  support  of  my 
proposal  to  amend  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  to  permit  the  Immigra- 
tion of  the  mentally  retarded,  under  the 
same  conditions  as  have  been  Imposed 
upon  the  victims  of  tuberculosis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  change 
should  be  made  because  the  exclusion  of 
these  persons  from  our  shores  solely  on 
the  basis  of  their  Illness  not  only  Ignores 
the  realities  of  the  Nation's  progress  In 
health  and  rehabilitation.  It  strikes  at 
the  basic  unit  of  society— the  family. 
We  do  not  discriminate  against  our  own 
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citizens  who  are  afflicted  with  this  dis- 
ease—we  either  cure  them,  or  control 
their  disease  and  rehabilitate  them. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  I 
have  been  concerned  directly  with  health 
and  health-related  research  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
indirectly  with  the  entire  national  ef- 
fort, and  I  have  seen  this  country  estab- 
lish a  record  of  progress  in  medical 
research  and  rehabilitation  in  many  dis- 
eases. 

Let  us  consider  the  ImmiRratlon  Act's 
provisions  restricting  those  who  are  men- 
tally retarded.  Although  as  recently  as 
10  years  ago  many  doctors  regarded  them 
as  hopeless  and  the  public  confused  re- 
tardation with  mental  illness,  mental  re- 
tardation has  in  the  past  few  years  be- 
come the  object  of  an  unprecedented 
nationwide  effort  aimed  at  its  control  and 
cure. 

We  have  enacted  laws  providing  new 
programs  for  maternal  and  child  health 
service,  maternity  care  projects  designed 
to  prevent  mental  retardation,  construc- 
tion of  research  centers  for  mental  re- 
tardation, training  of  teachers  of  the 
mentally  retarded,  and  for  the  construc- 
tion of  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters. 

An  important  part  of  this  invigorated 
effort  Is  a  strong  citizens'  movement 
which  began  nearly  15  years  ago  when 
the  National  Association  for  Retarded 
Children  was  formed,  and  which  was  at- 
tended by  40  parents.  Today  there  are 
more  than  50.000  members  of  this  orga- 
nization, and  1.000  local  associations 
throughout  the  country 

But  most  significant,  perhaps,  is  the 
fact  that  the  President's  Panel  on  Men- 
tal Retardation  estimates  that  out  of  5.4 
million  aientally  retarded  in  this  coun- 
try. 5  million  can  become  useful  citizens 
and  learn  limited  job  skills.  Another 
300.000  or  more  can  learn  to  take  care 
of  themselves  in  a  sheltered  environ- 
ment. 

Research  continues  to  yield  promising 
results.  Doubt  is  being  cast  upon  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  very  term 
•mentally  retarded"  may  be  used  For 
example,  in  one  9-year  study  of  143 
children  judged  to  be  retarded  at  the  age 
of  1  year,  24  percent  were  found  to  be 
not  retarded  a  few  years  later.  These 
children  could  be  helped— by  correcting 
physical  handicaps,  participating  In 
special  training  programs,  improving 
parental  understanding,  and  by  foster- 
ing association  with  normal  children  in 
their  own  homes. 

Finally,  let  me  point  out  that  we  have 
90  State  agencies  operating  under  the 
State-Federal  cooperative  programs  for 
vocational  rehabilitation.  Under  these 
programs  persons  afflicted  with  mental 
retardation  are  being  vocationally  reha- 
bilitated. And,  in  addition  to  this,  we 
have  the  rehabilitation  programs  of  the 
local  governments  and  of  private  agen- 
cies. 

We  are  a  nation  which  has  not  stood 
still  in  dealing  with  this  and  other  dis- 
ease problems.  To  continue  the  restric- 
tions now  imposed  is  to  deny  ourselves 
the  creative  energies  and  talents  of  indi- 
viduals, and  their  families,  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  afflicted  with  this  disease 


whose  course  can  now  be  interrupted  and 
controlled.  In  so  doing,  wc  are  failing 
to  recognize  our  great  progress  in  the 
health  fields,  and  we  not  only  stand  still, 
legally  speakmg.  but  look  backward 

I  believe  that  this  House  will  join  me 
in  support  of  this  effort  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  And 
as  we  ponder  this  necessary  change,  we 
might  t)e  reminded  of  the  words  of  Emma 
Lazarus  in  her  poem  "The  New  Colos- 
sus": 


Not   like   the    brazen    giant   of   Greek   fame. 
With    conquering    limbs    astride    from    land 

to  land; 
Here  at  our  sea-washed,  sunset  gates  shall 

stand 
A  mighty  woman  with  a  torch,  whose  flame 
Is  the  imprisoned  lightning,  and  her  name 
Mother  of  Exiles      Prom  her  l)eacon-hand 
Glows   world-wide    welcome;    her    mild   eyes 

command 
The  alr-brldged  harbor  that  twin  cities  frame 
•Keep   ancient    lands,    your   storied    pomp!" 

cries  she 
With  silent  lips.     "Give  me  your  tired,  your 

poor. 
Your    huddled    masses   yearning    to    breathe 

free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tost  to  me. 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  doorl" 

I  believe  that  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  make  even  more  significant  the  prom- 
ise engraved  upon  the  base  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty— let  us  let  those  who  are 
storm  tossed  on  the  seas  of  Illness  pass 
through  the  golden  door. 


CANAL   ZONE   GOVERNMENT:    CON- 
FUSION. CRISIS.  AND  CHAOS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  two 
previous  occasions,  I  dealt  at  length  with 
the  secretly  contrived  proposal  of  Gov. 
Robert  J.  Fleming.  Jr.  of  the  Canal 
Zone  to  hire  Panamanians  as  members 
of  the  zone's  police  force  and  condemned 
it  as  a  serious  breach  of  security  tanta- 
mount to  treason. 

The  latest  news  from  the  Canal  Zone 
in  this  regard  is  that  Arthur  C.  Payne, 
budget  officer  of  the  Community  Service 
Division,  and  Richard  Meehan.  presi- 
dent of  the  Canal  Zone  Police  Associa- 
tion, have  received  notifications  of  their 
discharge  from  Panama  Canal  employ- 
ment, obviously  in  reprisal  for  their  op- 
position to  the  Governor's  plan  to  hire 
Panamanians  as  members  of  the  police 
force.  Such  punitive  measures  against 
patriotic  citizens  In  the  exercise  of  their 
constitutional  rights  who  stood  the  test 
of  fire  during  January  Panamanian  Red 
mob  assault  on  the  Canal  Zone  is  no 
mere  matter  of  routine,  but  a  challenge 
the  Congress  will  know  how  to  meet  when 
the  facts  are  fully  established. 

Because  it  is  widely  considered  in  the 
Isthmus  that  the  excuses  for  such  crude 
administrative  retaliations  was  the  dis- 
tribution of  a  circular  and  a  poem  highly 
critical  of  the  Governor  and  his  official 


actions.  I  shall  quote  both  so  that  there 
can  be  no  misunderstanding  of  what  our 
loyal  citizens  In  the  Canal  Zone  see  now 
being  perpetrated  for  so-called  diplo- 
matic and  other  irrelevant  considera- 
tions. 

Those  who  have  followed  my  addresses 
will  find  on  reading  the  two  papers  that 
they  reflect  ideas  and  views  that  I  have 
repeatedly  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  which  I  reaffirm  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  I  reflect 
the  views  of  the  Congress  that  such  re- 
prisals as  are  being  attempted  against 
these  loyal  Canal  Zone  employees  will 
not  be  tolerated.  Moreover,  the  con- 
fusion and  crises  now  transpiring  In  the 
Canal  Zone,  if  not  ended  quickly  by  com- 
petent leadership  and  management  for 
this  vital  Interoceanlc  public  utility,  will 
end  In  chaos. 

The  two  papers  and  a  recent  clipping 
from  Panama  follow : 

DtAR  Friends:  As  you  know,  the  honorable 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone.  Robert  J.  Flem- 
ing. Jr..  has  asked  authority  to  hire  foreign 
nationals   as  policemen    here   In   the  Canal 
Zone     This  Is  but  another  concession  to  the 
forces  desiring  to  see  US.  Influence  abroad 
destroyed      In  announcing  that  he  planned 
to  hire  40  new  policemen   In   the  very  near 
future  of  which  20  would  be  Panamanians, 
the   honorable  Governor  of   the   canal   zone 
pointed  out  that  this  wouU  not  Jeopardize 
the  security  of  the  canal  zone.     He  falls  to 
note  that  foreign  nationals  are  not  allowed 
to  take  loyalty  oaths  to  the  U.S.  Government 
and  could  not  be  punished   (with  exception 
of  losing  their  job)   If  during  a  riot  they  re- 
fused to  obey  orders  or  went  to  the  extreme 
of  taking  part  In  the  riots.     The  Governor 
praised  the  loyalty  of  the  local  flremen.  who 
are   foreign   nationals,  as  a   favorable   argu- 
ment for  his  program  of  hiring  Panamanian 
nationals  as  policemen.     This   same  honor- 
able gentleman  had  no  comment  to  make  on 
the  loyalty  of  the  terminal  security  guards 
who    are    also    Panamanians.      We    assume 
therefore   that   the  Governor   has   not   been 
informed      of      the      loyal      acts      of      one 
Edward      Harrison      or      chose      to      Ignore 
this     point     as     It    la    somewhat    unfavor- 
able to  his  position.     Mr.  Harrison  was  the 
terminal  security  guard  who  not  only  took 
part  In  the  riots  of  January  9  but  was  Identi- 
fied as  one  of  the  snipers.    The    same  Canal 
Zone  Government,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Honorable   Robert   J.   Fleming.    Jr..   took   no 
action  against   Mr.   Harrison   other    than   to 
terminate  his  services  with  the  Canal  Zone 
Company  and  escort  him  across  the  bound- 
ary    Is  this  the  type  of  loyalty  that  Governor 
Fleming  Is  so  proud  of  and  Intends  to  foist 
off  on  the  American  people?     Another  case 
reflecting    on    the    loyalty    of    the    secvirlty 
guards  was  the  case  In  which  one  resigned, 
citing    that    the    Canal    Zone    Government 
would  not  allow  him  to  continue  to  publish 
his  views  In  La  Crltlca  without  interference 
It  Is  inconceivable  to  us  how  Governor  Flem- 
ing, a  major  general  In  the  tJ  S.  Army,  can 
conceive  that  a  man  will  be  able  to  practice 
two    loyalties    simultaneously.      "'Since    the 
time  of  Christ,   man   has   been   admonished 
that  no  man  may  serve  two  masters,  for  he 
win  hate  the  one  and  cling  to  the  other." 
Perhaps  Governor  Fleming  has  newer  or  more 
advanced   Information   supporting   his   posi- 
tion and  his  stand  of  so-called  new  Ameri- 
canism. 

Governor  Fleming  warned  In  a  January 
20.  1964.  story  carried  In  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  that  other  changes  would  be 
forthcoming.  He  stated  that  he  feels  that 
Panama  has  Just  complaints  "Including 
those  surrounding  complaints  that  the 
Canal  Zone  ought  to  get  out  of  regular  busi- 
ness or  commercial  activities  such  as  com- 


mlssarlee.  garages,  television,  and  radio  re- 
pair."   Governor  Fleming  also  stated  In  this 
same  Interview  that  *he  Canal  Zone  Gcvern- 
ment  has  attempted  to  get  out  of  the  cargo 
handling  business  In  Cristobal  but  "the  U.S. 
Congress  has  balked  on  the  Issue."    This  was 
an  obvious  reference  to  the  recent  bill  passed 
in  Congress  and  attached  to  the  appropria- 
tions bill   that  the  Panama  Canal   Govern- 
ment would  not  conduct  further  giveaways 
Including    ports,    harbor    facilities,   and   real 
estate  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  with- 
out the  expressed  approval  of  the  Congress. 
The  Governor  obviously  feels  that  the  ma- 
jority of  Congress  Is  out  of  step  with  the 
policies  of  new  Americanism     We  are  happy 
to  note  that  he  considers  them  only  balking 
and  does  not  challenge  their  right  to  act  In 
this  matter.    It  Is  obvious  from  this  that  our 
Government    might    consider    more    drastic 
changes  to  the   1955  treaty  if   the  Congress 
would  only  quit  balking.     That  Is  why  we 
say  It  is  not  a  question  of  foreign  nationals 
on  the  police  force  (although  we  don't  seri- 
ously believe  the  Governor's  assurances  that 
they  will   be  loyal— we   agree   they   will   be 
loyal — our  question   Is  to  whom).     We  feel 
that  this  Is  but  another  probing  action  on 
the  part  of  the  executive  branches  of  Govern- 
ment.   If  the  American  public  (who  have  not 
been  kept  Informed  on  the  situation  here) 
win  allow  this  policy  to  be  foisted  off  on 
them  and  the  Congress  would  only  quit  balk- 
ing, our  honorable  executives  could  solve  the 
Panama  crisis  In  short  order.     Actually,  the 
solution  Is  obvious  to  an  Intellectual  moron — 
simply  withdraw  all  U.S.  Influence  from  the 
area  and  return  to  the  contlnenUl  United 
States  of  America  and  support  AID  and  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

We  do  not  Intend  to  perpetrate  a  personal 
attack  on  the  Honorable  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  for  we  are  aware  that  he  Is 
only  a  major  general  and  In  reality  only  an 
instrument  of  the  boys  In  the  black  stripe 
pants  In  the  State  Department,  whose  major 
goal  since  the  time  of  Alger  Hiss  has  been 
to  implement  the  policy  of  new  Americanism 
and  erase  all  opinions  opposed  to  their  poli- 
cies. Thus,  we  come  to  the  main  subject 
matter  of  our  letter.  There  Is  only  one  man- 
ner In  which  to  counteract  this  policy  being 
conducted  by  the  State  Department,  that  Is 
to  support  the  balking  Congress.  Many  Con- 
gressmen have  spoken  out  against  the  exec- 
utive plans  for  Panama,  but  these  are  only 
elected  oflBclals  who  realize  this  fact  much 
more  clearly  than  their  counterparts  in  the 
executive  branch.  The  Congress  realizes 
that  they  are  answerable  to  the  voters  and 
therefore  keep  close  count  on  their  mall. 

Here  we  come  to  the  point  of  what  must 
be  done  If  we  are  to  stop  flagrant  misuse  of 
Government  office  by  the  executive  branch. 
If  you  feel  that  the  Government  Is  not  con- 
ducting Itself  In  the  best  Interest  of  all  U.S. 
citizens  at  home  and  abroad,  we  earnestly 
solicit  your  support  In  this  campaign.    Write 
your  Congressman  advising  him  of  your  con- 
cern and  the  true  facte  of  what  is  happening 
here,  also  write  two  friends  (or  more)  In  the 
United    States    telling    them    what   U   going 
on   asking   their  support  In  contacting   the 
Congress.     If  the  Congress  gete  enough  sup- 
port they  win  stand  firm  In  this  matter  but 
they  must  have  support  for  they  realize  that 
they   must   reflect   the   true  opinion   of   the 
American   people.     They  realize  that  at  the 
end  of  their  term  of  office  they  must  return 
to  their  p>eople  and  explain  their  actions  If 
they   are   to  return  to  the  Congress.     They 
are   not  allowed   to  vise  executive  privilege 
and  tell  the  American  voters  that  they  have 
no  reason  to  know  what  the  Government  is 
doing.     The  Congress  must  have  your  sup- 
•  port  and  the  support  of  your  friends  in  the 
.  States  If  they  are  to  continue  In  this  strug- 
gle with  the  executive  branch,  without  this 
support,  Panama  could  well  become  another 
Cuba.     Don't  put  this  off  until  tomorrow. 
Do  It  now. 


In  the  Panama  Canal  Waters 

(By  A.  C.  Payne) 
Someone  rocks  the  hull 

Of  our  U.S.  Constitution. 
He  grabs  It  by  the  gunwales 
In  a  foreign  revolution. 

He  dampens  civic  powder. 

Muzzles  Union  guns. 
Recruits   the  foreign   nationals. 

Rejects  the  native  sons. 

Refutes  the  wish  of  Congress 

By  subterfuge  and  lies, 
Twists  knives  of  propaganda 

While  factual  heartbeat  dies. 

He  belittles  U.S.  loyalty. 
He  scorns  U.S.  tradition. 

And  If  we  dare  participate 
He  brands  It  as  sedition. 

He  stills  mnitla's  muskete. 
Condemns  them  to  the  walls. 

All  United  States  looks  on  aghast 
As  every  statute  falls. 

But  we're  saddled  with  him. 

He  struts  athwart  the  deck. 
Causing  by  mlsjudgment 

The  Constitution's  wreck. 


I  From  the  Panama  American,  Feb.  22.  1964] 

Panama  Canal  Said  Planning  To  Fire  Two 

Who  CRmcizED  Policies — Payne,  Meehan 

Reportedly  Get  30-Day  Notice 

Arthur    C.    Payne,    budget    officer    of    the 

Community     Services    Division,     has     been 

handed   a   Panama   Canal    notlflcatlon   that 

he  18  to  be  fired  within  the  next  30  days,  a 

reliable   source  said  today. 

Both  Payne  and  Panama  Canal  officials 
declined  comment  on  the  report  which  said 
Richard  Meehan,  president  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Police  Association,  also  received  a  simi- 
lar notice  yesterday  afternoon. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Panama  Canal  In- 
formation Office  said  "Panama  Canal  offi- 
cials declined  comment"  when  asked  If  the 
reporte  of  Payne  and  Meehan's  forthcoming 
dismissal  were  true. 

But  the  source  said  a  written  "proposal" 
from  the  Panama  Canal — bearing  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Panama  Canal  personnel  direc- 
tor— contained  a  "notice  of  Intention  to 
discharge"  Meehan  and  Payne  for  making 
"libelous"  statemente  to  the  press  and  al- 
leged "failure  to  obtain  clearance"  from  the 
Panama  Canal  Government  before  releasing 
statements  to  the  press. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  ON 
CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggonner]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  consideration  of  the  so-called 
civil  rights  bill,  I  advocated  that  the  only 
reasonable  course  for  the  Congress  to  fol- 
low was  to  submit  the  matter  to  the 
people  in  the  form  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  and  give  them  a  chance  to 
express  their  views.  I  made  this  pro- 
posal because  I  am  convinced  that  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  opposed  to  the  provisions  of 
that  measure. 

In  areas  where  the  press  and  television 
have  informed  the  people  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  bill,  there  is  majority  oppo- 
sition.   Only  in  those  areas,  typified  by 


the  Washington  area,  ■where  a  liberal 
control  of  both  media  has  kept  the  truth 
of  this  measure  from  the  people  Is  there 
any  sentiment  for  it. 

Columnists  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert 
Novak,  in  a  recent  column,  reveal  some 
Interesting  figures  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  should  study  before  they  vote  on 
this  bill. 

For  Instance,  one  survey  conducted  by 
a  supporter  of  the  bill,  showed  that  53.1 
I)ercent  of  the  Republicans  opposed  the 
measure  and  almost  80  percent  thought 
that  Integration  was  being  pushed  too 
fast.  Of  the  Democrats,  which  would 
include  most  of  the  Negroes.  65.1  percent 
favored  the  bill,  but  still,  almost  50  per- 
cent agreed  that  integration  was  being 
pushed  too  fast. 

This  poll  Is  just  one  of  a  number  of 
instances  indicating  that  people  from 
California  to  Virginia  and  from  Texas 
to  Maine  are  not  in  favor  of  this  Iniqui- 
tous bill. 

An  earlier  column  of  these  two  news- 
men pointed  out  still  other  instances  of 
public  rejection  of  this  measure  In  the 
States  of  Washington  and  California. 

Because  there  Is  apparently  no  way 
the  truth  about  the  contents  of  this  bill 
can  penetrate  the  blackout  Imposed  by 
the  liberal  news  media,  I  include  these 
two  columns  In  the  Record  in  the  hopes 
that  a  few  more  people  will  see  them  and 
know,  for  the  first  time,  that  they  are 
not  alone  in  wanting  this  unconstitu- 
tional measure  rejected : 

Inside  Report — Racial  Question  Mark 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
The  angry  northern  white  reaction  to  the 
Negro  drive  for  equal  rights.  In  a  state  of 
suspended  animation  since  the  shock  of 
President  Kennedy's  murder,  is  regaining 
full  fury. 

Based  on  close  contact  with  their  constit- 
uents. Democratic  Congressmen  from  pop- 
ulous Northern  States  sense  a  resumption 
of  the  anti-Negro  tide.  The  return  of  anti- 
Negro  letters  to  their  mallbag  U  the  evidence. 
More  concrete  proof  is  provided  by  a  recent 
poll  of  a  solidly  Democratic  district  In  Detroit. 
The  district  Is  the  Michigan  First,  a  melt- 
ing pot  of  Negroes,  Jews,  Italians,  and  Poles, 
along  with  a  redoubt  of  white  Anglo-Saxon 
Protestants  In  the  suburb  of  Highland  Park. 
Its  Congressman  Is  Representative  Lucien 
Nedzi,  38,  a  down-the-Une  administration 
Democrat  considered  a  comer  In  the  House. 
A  supporter  of  the  civil  rights  blU,  Nedzi  was 
understandably  disturbed  by  some  of  the 
findings  In  a  mall  poll  of  his  constltuente. 

Out  of  2,600  Republican  voters  polled,  the 
civil  rl^ts  bill  was  opposed  by  53.1  percent. 
What's  more,  78.6  percent  declared  that  ra- 
cial Integration  Is  being  pushed  too  fast. 
Of  course,  Democratic  leaders  need  not  wor- 
ry much  about  Republican  voters  In  this  3- 
to-1  Democratic  district. 

The  polling  of  7,700  Democrats  reveals  a 
contradiction.  Although  65.1  percent  fa- 
vored the  civil  rights  bUl.  47.8  percent— very 
nearly  half — contended  Negro  integration 
was  moving  "too  fast"  With  an  estimated 
1.500  Negroes  responding  to  the  poll,  a  ma- 
jority of  white  Democrats  subscribed  to  the 
too  fast  theory. 

Moreover,  this  ambivalence  showed  up 
strongly  among  the  district's  Jewish  Demo- 
crats. As  liberals,  they  support  the  Idea  of 
equal  rights.  As  homeowners,  they  fear  the 
Negro  Impact  on  property  values. 

A  measure  of  the  anti-Negro  hostility  is 
the  fact  that  many  constltuente  were  not 
content  with  filling  In  Nedzi's  questionnaire 
but  gratuitously  penned  In  comments — many 
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scrawling  acid  remarks  between  the  ques- 
tionnaires printed  lines,  a  few  filling  page 
after  page  with  agonized  complalnta. 

Some  are  no  more  than  Just  plain  preju- 
dice An  Italian-American  housewife  de- 
clared Negroes  need  more  'education  and 
common  decency"  before  they  are  "able  to 
handle  all  they  are  asking  for."  A  Jewish 
doctor  groused  about  "too  many  unearned 
and  undeserved  prlvilegee  in  favor  of   (the) 

colored."  ^ 

But  most  of  the  anti-Negro  Democrats 
voiced  tangible  complaints  falling  In  two 
main  categories:  Decline  In  property  value*, 
and  street  violence. 

"Our  properties  have  hit  rock  bottom,  and 
no  woman  In  Detroit  dares  to  venture  on  the 
street  after  dark."  declared  one  unsigned 
questionnaire.  Another  asserted  pungently: 
"The  only  ones  who  favor  integration  are 
the  ones  who  dont  have  them  (Negroes)  for 
neighbors."  ^^ 

Will  this  kind  of  reaction  sabotage  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  the  Democrats  in  Novem- 
ber? That  was  the  big  racial  question  mark 
for  John  P.  Kennedy  ^efore  November  22. 
It  still  Is  for  Lyndon  B   Johnson. 

Democrats  uneasily  note  that  the  resump- 
tion of  the  white  backlash  comes  at  a  time 
of  relative  quietude  In  the  Negro  revolution 
before  the  stepup  In  demonstrations  and 
demands  during  the  coming  summer.  Things 
will  get  worse  before  they  get  better 

Just  one  extra  ingredient  to  the  civil 
rights  concoction  could  give  it  a  partisan 
political  flavor.  In  California,  that  ingredi- 
ent is  a  State-wide  referendum  (backed  by 
oonservaUve  Republicans)  to  annul  inte- 
grated  housing  legislation. 

Representative  Ronald  Brooks  Cameron. 
a  liberal  California  Democrat,  has  privately 
warned  the  White  House  that  President 
Johnson  might  lose  the  State  If  the  referen- 
dum gets  intertwined  with  the  presidential 
contest.  Accordingly.  Cameron  believes  the 
referendum  should  be  placed  on  the  ballot 
of  the  June  primary  election  Instead  of  wait- 
ing  for   the  November  general  election. 

Politics  aside,  however,  the  situation  re- 
ported by  Nedzi  and  Cameron  points  to 
trouble  for  the  Negro  cause.  Exaggerated 
and  emotional  though  It  often  Is.  the  panic 
of  the  middle  class  white  Is  real  Indeed  and 
should  be  so  understood  by  Negro  leaders. 
Unless  whites  really  accept  Negro  advances, 
these  gains  will  mean  little.  This,  more  than 
the  political  uncertainty,  poses  the  real 
racial  question  mark. 
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Inside  Report— Ndion's  New  Perspective 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
Richard  M.  Nixon's  cry  that  Negro  ex- 
tremists are  creating  an  atmosphere  of  hate 
and  distrust  and  setting  Americans  against 
Americans  has  touched  a  responsive  chord 
among  some  Influential  Republican  leaders 
It  Is  a  fair  prediction,  too.  that  the  new 
Nixon  line  on  the  civil  rights  resolution, 
uttered  In  Cincinnati  on  Uncoln's  Birthday, 
will  And  allies  in  the  populous  suburbs  of 
the  North  and  West  White  suburbanites, 
while  proclaiming  devotion  to  the  abstract 
Idea  of  full  equality  .and  an  end  of  discrimi- 
nation, are  finding  It  dlfBcult  to  put  theory 
Into  practice.  Witness  the  open-housing 
fights  on  the  west  coast,  for  example. 

In  the  past  week,  a  referendum  of  the 
voters  overturned  a  city  council  open-hous- 
ing ordinance  in  Tacoma  by  a  4-to-l  margin. 
(Negro  leaders  boycotted  the  vote  on 
grounds  that  submitting  the  ordinance  to 
referendum  was  unconstltlonual.) 

In  Seattle,  the  city  council  dared  not  take 
an  ofBcial  position  on  the  open-housing 
question.  Instead.  It  will  put  the  issue  di- 
rectly to  the  voters  In  the  March  10  elec- 
tion. Significantly,  however.  In  last  weeks 
Seattle  primary  election  for  mayor  (a  non- 
partisan contest)  the  winner  among  four 
contenders  was  Dorm  Braman.  the  only  Re- 
publican in  the  race  and  the  only  candidate 


who  publicly  opposed  the  open-housing  prop- 
osition. 

Dwarfing  the  actual  votes  in  Tacoma  and 
Seattle  is  the  prospective  statewide  referen- 
dum in  California  later  this  year.  Demo- 
cratic politicians  fear  that  Callfornians  will 
vote  2  to  1  to  remove  the  States  open-occu- 
pancy law  from  the  statute  books. 

Accordingly,  the  former  Vice  President 
may  be  in  a  fair  way  to  pick  up  strong  sup- 
port on  this  most  emotional  of  all  the  issues 
facing  the  country  today. 

A  top  Republican  leader  in  Georgia,  for 
example,  read  the  Cincinnati  speech  as  a 
Nixon  bid  for  eventual  support  of  Republi- 
cans now  in  the  camp  of  Senator  Barry 
GoLDWATER.  the  conservative  leader.  Oold- 
WATER  still  is  the  front  runner  for  the  Re- 
publican nomination.  But  his  following, 
even  In  "Solid  South"  Ctoldwater  counUy.  Is 
showing  signs  of  nervousness. 

In  Georgia,  the  prospect  of  a  solid  Oold- 
water  delegation  to  the  San  Francisco  con- 
vention la  not  at  all  certain.  The  two  dele- 
gates from  Atlanta,  where  Negroes  have  an 
unrestricted  right  to  vote,  are  expected  to 
go  to  the  convention  uncommitted.  Atlanta 
Republicans  also  will  have  a  large  voice  in 
selecting  the  four  at-large  delegates  from 
Georgia,   and   these   may   not  be  Goldwater 

men. 

Nixon's  attack  on  extremists  may  also 
attract  small  but  potent  anti-Ooldwater 
factions  In  the  Republican  parties  of  Florida. 
North  Carolina,   and  Tennessee. 

The  point  is  that  Nixon's  February  12 
policy  statement  Is  one  of  the  most  politically 
astute  speeches  made  to  date  by  any  possible 
Republican  presidential  nominee. 

But  the  Nixon  noncandldacy  Is  proceeding 
in  other  directions,  too.  Ofllclals  at  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  still  are  sur- 
prised at  the  arrival  there  of  mimeographed 
copies  of  Nixon's  last  two  speeches— the  first 
Nixon  speeches  to  be  mailed  to  Republican 
politicians  since  the  NUon  ship  sank  (ap- 
parently without  a  trace)  In  the  California 
gubernatorial  election  of  1963. 

Much  more  important,  friends  of  Nixon 
are  privately  presenting  an  Ingenious  argu- 
ment. They  predict  the  party  may  summon 
him  to  lead  It  again  if  crises  keep  popping 
up  all  over  the  world  (as  almost  certainly 
they  will).  Their  reason:  Nixon  is  the  only 
Republican  whose  experience  in  foreign 
policy  exceeds  President  Johnson's. 

Nevertheless,  only  once  in  history  has  a 
defeated  Republican  presidential  nominee 
been  given  a  second  chance.  What  Nixon 
needs  to  turn  the  trick  is  a  dramatic  issue 
that  will  capture  anti-Goldwater  Republi- 
cans without  alienating  pro-Ooldwater  Re- 
publicans. His  new  pitch  on  civil  rights 
might  well  fill  the  bill. 


THE  LUMBER  STANDARDS 
CONTROVERSY 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  ol  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  lum- 
ber is  the  fourth  largest  manufactur- 
ing industry  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
also  the  oldest,  the  most  historic,  one 
of  the  most  essential,  and  today  the  most 
complex  and  controversial  of  all  major 
American  industries. 

The  lumber  industry,  which  opened 
American  operations  within  hours  after 
the  Mayflower  docked  at  Plymouth  Rock 
and  the  settlers  began  felling  New  Eng- 


land pine  and  birch,  has  had  a  colorful 
and  varied  history.  It  has  produced 
some  of  the  sorriest  "robber  baron"  epi- 
sodes in  American  history,  and  it  has  al- 
so been  responsible  for  some  of  the  finest 
resource  conservation  practices  in  the 
world.  It  has  produced  many  folk 
heroes  of  fantasy,  fiction,  and  fact,  such 
as  the  legendary  Paul  Bunyon  and  Babe, 
his  blue  ox. 

Today,  despite  the  great  rise  of  such 
substitute  products  as  plastics,  synthet- 
ics, aluminum,  and  steel,  wood  is  still 
perhaps  the  most  vital  material  in  our 
daily  lives.  There  is  very  little  that  we 
make  or  use  that  does  not  have  wood  In 
it. 

In  recent  years.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lum- 
ber industry— particularly  that  of  the 
West— has  been  beset  with  severe 
troubles.  The  growing  competition  of 
Canadian  softwood  imports,  the  vastly 
increasing  purchase  of  saw  logs  by  Japan 
and  other  foreign  nations,  the  transpor- 
tation inequities  of  the  Jones  Act.  and 
a  variety  of  other  economic  and  techno- 
logical factors  have  caused  a  number  of 
sharp  dislocations  within  the  farflung 
timber  industry.  In  fact,  these  setbacks 
were  so  pronounced  that  the  White 
House  on  July  26.  1962.  brought  forth  a 
special  program  of  aid  to  the  lumber 
industry. 

Despite  all  these  problems,  the  lumber 
industry  has  remained   in   a  relatively 
stable  position,  with  a  solid  balance  of 
competition  between  green  and  dry  pro- 
ducers, between  western  fir  and  south- 
ern pine,  giant  mills  of  the  corporate 
variety  versus  small  family-style  opera- 
tors.    Let  me   say   at  this   point.   Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  lumber  industry  is  one 
of  the  last  major  manufacturing  indus- 
tries in  the  United  States  in  which  the 
small    operator— sometimes    called    the 
peckerwood  or  gyppo— can  compete  on 
relatively   equal   terms  with   the   great 
corporate   giants,  such   as   the   Weyer- 
haeuser Co..  Georgia-Pacific,  or  Crown- 
Zellerbach.    He  is  largely  able  to  do  so 
because  during  the  New  Deal  and  Fair 
Deal  administrations  the  ground  rules 
for  purchase  of  Goverrunent  timber  at 
public  auction  were  established  that  give 
him  equal  opportunity  with  the  giants  of 
the  industry  at  acquiring  a  supply  of 
timber  at  fair  prices.    Thus,  while  major 
manufacturing  industries,  such  as  auto- 
mobiles,   steel,    aluminum,    and    others 
have  seen  a  rapid  trend  toward  domina- 
tion by  a  handful  of  concerns,  the  small 
lumber  operator  still  can  battle  it  out  in 
the   American   marketplace  with   giant 
corporate  competition. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  unusual  and 
healthy  competitive  situation  is  said  by 
many  in  the  industry  to  be  in  jeopardy. 
The  reason  is  an  issue  that,  at  first 
glance,  appears  to  be  a  technical  one: 
namely,  a  proposed  change  in  the  size 
standards  of  American  lumber.  The 
proponents  of  the  change  have  been  con- 
tending that  it  represents  technological 
improvements,  a  simple  piece  of  progress 
in  wood  engineering. 

Opponents  of  the  proposed  change 
contend  that  the  proposed  standards 
change  will  have  a  major  economic  im- 
pact upon  the  complex  structure  of  the 
entire   lumber   industry.     It   is   alleged 
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that  the  impact  would  be  particularly 
severe  upon  small  businessmen  in  the 
industry. 

I  have  just  returned  from  two  informal 
conferences    in   Los   Angeles   and   San 
Francisco  with   representatives   of   the 
lumber  industry  and  its  affiliated  inter- 
ests in  my  State.    I  have  heard  the  view- 
point of  large  and  small  lumber  manu- 
facturers, of  wholesale  and  retail  lumber 
dealers,  of  port  and  shipping  interests, 
and  the  maritime  trade  unions.    These 
comments,  coupled  with  the  many  let- 
ters and  telegrams  I  have  received,  have 
convinced  me  that  full  public  hearings 
should  be  held  on  the  national  lumber 
standards  proposal  before  any  action  is 
taken  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
It  is  my  belief  that  such  a  hearing  will 
be  of  assistance  to  the  very  distinguished 
Secretary     of     Commerce,    Luther    H. 
Hodges,   in   making   his  decision.     Ac- 
cordingly, with  the  support  of  our  Speak- 
er and  the  chairman  of  the  full  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  the  dis- 
tinguished  gentleman   from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  EviNSl.  I  am  announcing  that  my 
Subcommittee  on  Distribution  will  hold 
hearings  to  fully  air  what  is  at  stake  in 
this  controversy.    The  hearings  will  open 
here  in  Washington  on  March  3.  and  it 
is  anticipated   that  additional  sessions 
will  be  held  on  the  west  coast  in  the 
near  future. 

How  can  this  supposedly  technical  con- 
troversy be  explained  in  terms  that  a 
layman  can  understand?  As  the  Wash- 
ington Post  pointed  out  in  an  excellent 
article  on  the  problem  on  February  15: 

Lumber  standards  are  almost  unintelligible 
to  a  layman. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  go  Into 
the  technical  issues,  such  as  moisture 
content,  percentage  thickness,  and  other 
specialized  questions. 

The  essence  of  the  proposal  is,  how- 
ever, quite  simple.  The  large  lumber 
producers,  such  as  Weyerhaeuser,  are 
proposing  that  seasoned  lumber  be 
standardized  as  IVi  Inches.  The  green 
lumbermen — principally  the  smaller  op- 
erators— are  seeking  to  preserve  the 
present  1%  inches  standard  for  both 
dry  and  green  lumber.  Green  lumber 
is  usually  sold  soon  after  cutting  and 
shrinks  as  its  moisture  content  declines. 
It  is  priced  up  to  10  percent  less  than 
seasoned  lumber.  Seasoned  lumber  is 
either  dried  in  the  open  air  over  a 
period  of  months  or  in  special  kilns, 
where  the  process  takes  only  a  few 
hours. 

Let  me  explain  here  that  the  conven- 
tional 2  by  4.  for  example,  actually  only 
measures  1%  by  3%  inches.  Lumber- 
men explain  to  me  that  2  by  4  refers  to 
the  rough  green  cut,  with  an  allowance 
of  three-eights  of  an  inch  for  shrinkage 
and  dressing. 

Why  such  a  fuss,  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
a  mere  eighth  of  an  inch?  Why  has  this 
proposed  change  produced  the  biggest 
controversy  inside  the  lumber  industry 
In  many,  many  years? 

The  proponents  of  change — whose 
Washington  spokesmen  are  the  National 
Limiber  Manufacturers  Association — 
contend  that  the  IV2  dry  lumber  will 
enable  them  to  compete  on  more  equal 
terms  with  the  so-called   lumber  sub- 


stitute products — aluminum,  light  steel, 
and  synthetics.  They  say  that  the  new 
standard  will  insure  uniform  sizes  at 
the  building  site,  rather  than  at  the 
liunber  mill,  and  that  the  $3  per  thou- 
sand board  feet  savings  in  freight  rates 
will  allow  them  to  sell  to  the  consumer 
at  lower  prices.  As  a  final  argiunent, 
they  say  that  the  green  lumbermen  now 
have  an  unfair  advantage,  because  they 
get  7  percent  more  in  marketable  board 
feet  from  their  timber. 

The  contentions  on  the  other  side.  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  broader  in  their  economic 
portent  that  those  of  the  proponents  of 
change.  The  opponents  allege  these 
points  in  making  their  case : 

First.  The  proposed  change,  it  is 
claimed,  would  add  IV4  billion  more 
board  feet  of  lumber  to  a  presently  glut- 
ted market,  thereby  displacing  present 
production  in  a  like  amount  and  thus 
creating  serious  additional  unemploy- 
ment in  the  already  hard-hit  lumber 
regions.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that 
the  market  in  softwood  lumber  is  rel- 
atively inelastic;  demand  does  not  in- 
crease despite  decreases  in  price.  Com- 
puting payrolls  at  $50  per  1,000  board 
feet,  the  change  could  put  approximately 
15.000  lumberworkers  out  of  work  in 
Washington,  Oregon,  northern  Califor- 
nia, Idaho,  and  Montana. 

Second.  Opponents  contend  that  by 
requiring  green  lumber  to  be  larger  than 
dry  as  it  leaves  the  mill,  the  proposal 
would  place  green  producers,  most  com- 
mon to  the  Western  lumber  areas,  at  an 
even  greater  disadvantage  than  at  pres- 
ent. It  would,  therefore,  tend  to  con- 
centrate the  economic  hardship  in  these 
green  lumber  areas  already  hard  hit  by 
Canadian  competition. 

Third.  It  is  alleged  that  the  change 
will  benefit  the  giants  of  the  timber  in- 
dustry, such  as  the  Weyerhaeuser  Co., 
at  the  direct  expense  of  the  smaller  and 
middle-sized  timber  operations. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  big  com- 
panies own  and  control  vast  stands  of 
cheap  timber,  which  would  be  greatly 
increased  in  value  by  this  proposal,  while 
the  consumer  would  get  less  wood  for  the 
same  money.  Conversely,  the  smaller 
companies  who  do  not  own  large  stands 
of  timber  must  purchase  public  timber 
by  the  board  foot:  their  costs  would 
automatically  go  up. 

Fourth.  It  is  predicted  that  the  lum- 
ber industry  of  the  Northwest — primarily 
smaller  producers — would  lose  a  market 
for  300  million  board  feet  of  utility- 
grade  lumber  in  southern  California 
alone,  which  is  equal  to  half  of  what  the 
Northwest  has  lost  to  Canada  in  the  east 
coast  cargo  market. 

Fifth.  Maritime  interests  express  the 
fear  that  shipping  of  green  limiber  by 
cargo  vessels  would  be  virtually  elim- 
inated. The  impact  of  such  a  develop- 
ment on  major  American  ports  is  indi- 
cated by  a  February  2,  1964,  story  in  the 
Boston  Globe  which  points  out  that  the 
standards  change  "could  cost  the  port 
of  Boston  more  than  a  quarter  of  its  gen- 
eral cargo  imports."  Import  of  green 
lumber  into  Boston  comprises  26  percent 
of  the  port's  general  cargo  imports. 
Similar  percentages  exist  for  most  of  the 
Nation's  other  large  ports,  such  as  New 
York.  Baltimore,  and  San  Francisco. 


Sixth.  Many  small  businessmen  en- 
gaged in  wholesaling  and  retaibng  lum- 
ber state  that  the  new  standards  will 
work  economic  hardships  on  them  by 
forcing  them  to  carry  duplicate  inven- 
tories. 

As  one  wholesale  dealer  expressed  it 
to  me: 


The  new  standards  would  mean  another 
complete  series  of  products  to  merchandise, 
warehouse,  take  market  risk  on.  and  would 
require  substantially  more  capital  to  carry 
duplicate  inventories.  Financial  considera- 
tions would  obviously  make  it  impossible 
for  us.  or  probably  any  other  wholesaler,  to 
offer  our  customers  two  complete  Inven- 
tories. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  structure  of  the 
American  Lumber  Standards  Committee, 
the  body  which  has  been  considering  the 
new  standards.  The  American  Lumber 
Standards  Committee  is  one  of  the  many 
quasi-goverrunental  committees  operat- 
ing under  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and 
the  Commodity  Standards  Division  of 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  This 
Committee  consists  of  15  members,  7  of 
whom  represent  the  manufacturers  of 
lumber:  the  remaining  8  represent  the 
distribution,  engineering,  use,  and  de- 
sign groups. 

Theoretically,  this  Committee  and 
other  committees  propose  only  voluntary 
standards,  and  the  Department  if  pro- 
mulgating the  standards,  consider  them 
to  be  volvmtary.  In  effect,  these  stand- 
ards are  said  by  many  to  be  compulsory 
because  major  credit  organizations,  both 
goverrmiental  and  private,  set  specifica- 
tions for  construction  products  which  are 
acceptable  to  their  loan  provisions. 
Building  codes  and  incorporated  com- 
munities in  many  States  specify  that 
lumber  used  must  meet  American  Lum- 
ber Standards  Committee  miriimum 
standards.  As  a  matter  of  pragmatic 
economic  observation,  it  appears  that 
FHA.  defense  purchases,  and  building 
codes,  which  establish  price  and  specifi- 
cations through  operation  in  the  market- 
place, effectively  make  these  standards 
in  many  ways  compulsory. 

Some  years  ago,  the  Antitnist  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  under 
then  Assistant  Attorney  General  Thur- 
man  Arnold,  charged  the  National  Lum- 
ber Manufacturers  Association  with  at- 
temps  to  rig  lumber  standards  through 
control  of  the  Committee.  A  consent  de- 
cree was  entered  which  required  NLMA 
to  assist  in  setting  up  a  standards  com- 
mittee beyond  their  control  and  domi- 
nance. In  the  early  1950's  the  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers  Association  and 
the  newly  proposed  Lumber  Standards 
Committee  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  went  to  the  court  in  the  district 
and  had  an  order  written  declaring  the 
structure  of  ALSC  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  consent  decree  and  made 
the  proposed  structure  a  part  of  the 
record  in  the  consent  decree.  This  court 
record  estabUshed  the  appointive  power 
of  the  Secretary  of  Cwnmerce  and  placed 
upon  his  Department  the  accountability 
for  actions  of  the  committee  without 
specifically  granting  him  responsibility 
for  its  persoimel  or  actions. 
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I  have  prepared  a  memorandum  for 
transmission  to  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers  Association,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment setting  forth  the  proceedings 
at  the  two  recent  conferences  in  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  to  which  I 
have  earlier  alluded.  The  memorandum 
lists  those  in  attendance,  the  major 
arguments  made  on  each  side,  and  those 
points  which— to  me— seemed  to  emerge 
from  these  informal  conferences.  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  that  the  mem- 
orandum be  placed  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  these  remarks. 

Th-e  memorandum  follows: 
Memorandum     on     Informal     Findings     of 

West     Coast     Conference     Re     Proposed 

Lumber    Standards 

Two  conferences  with  Interested  members 
of  the  lumber  Industry  and  related  segments 
of  the  economy  were  recently  held  by  me  for 
the  purpose  of  determining : 

(a)  The  anticipated  effect  on  small  busi- 
ness Interests  of  the  proposed  change  In 
lumber  standards  If  the  same  Is  adopted. 

(b)  The  extent  to  which  those  small  busi- 
nesses prospectively  aflected  by  the  proposed 
standards  have  received  representation  on 
the  ALSC  or  received  an  opportunity  to  place 
their  views  before  the  committee  or  Its  mem- 
bers. 

The  first  conference  was  held  In  Los 
Angeles  on  February  16.  Thirty-three  at- 
tended representing:  lumber  retailers  and 
wholesalers,  homebullders.  port  authorities. 
Carpenters'  Union.  Teamsters'  Union,  truck- 
ing Interests,  lumber  manufacturers.  NLMA. 
lumber  and  sawmill  workers,  and  maritime 
Interests. 

The  second  conference  was  held  In  San 
Francisco  on  February  17.  Fifty-seven  at- 
tended representing:  lumber  manxifacturers. 
port  authorities,  box  manufacturers.  NLMA. 
Carpenters'  Union,  lumber  exporters.  Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  Union,  laminated 
board  manufacturers. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  although  the  great 
majority  of  those  In  attendance  opposed  the 
new  standards,  those  favoring  the  proposed 
change  also  had  representatives  present.  A 
complete  list  of  those  attending  Including 
the  name  of  the  firm  or  other  entity  repre- 
sented by  each  Individual  is  attached  to  this 
memorandum 

The  range  of  small  business  testimony  was 
most  Impressive.  It  Included  statements  of 
firms  manufacturing  lumber  from  a  number 
of  different  species.  Virtually  every  manu- 
facturer presented  statements  opposing  the 
new  standard.  Many  expressed  doubt  over 
their  ability  to  survive  If  It  Is  adopted  Fab- 
ricators of  wood  products  such  as  boxes  and 
laminated  beams  were  represented.  These, 
too.  opposed  the  new  standard.  Labor  repre- 
sentatives from  carpentry  and  maritime  In- 
ternational unions  spoke  out  against  the  pro- 
posal Port  authorities  from  a  number  of 
ports  from  San  Diego  to  Redwood  City,  Calif  , 
expressed  grave  concern  over  the  effect  the 
proposed  size  change  would  have  upon  their 
operation  They  unanimously  opposed  the 
adoption  of  the  new  standard. 

Small  business  firms  engaged  In  the  "re- 
saw"  Industry  stated  the  new  standard  would 
put  them  out  of  business  Homebullders  In 
opposing  the  new  standard  estimated  that  It 
would  Increase  the  cost  of  new  homes  to 
consumers  by  over  tl.OOO  per  unit.  Both 
wholesalers  and  retailers  from  the  Greater 
Los  Angeles  market,  the  largest  In  the 
country,  expressed  opposition  to  the  proposal 
The  representative  of  NLMA.  two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Weyerhaeuser  Co.  and  two 
others  spoke  for  the  proposal. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  the  proponents  of 
the  new  standard  that  Its  adoption  had  been 
fully  considered  by  all  concerned  parties 
They  argued  that  the  new  sizes  would  enable 


the  lumber  Industry  to  better  compete  with 
other  building  materials  They  also  main- 
tained there  were  Important  consumer  bene- 
fits which  would  result  from  Its  adoption. 

Ev  n  more  persuasive  than  the  almost 
monolithic  opposition  to  the  substance  of 
the  proposal  was  the  general  criticism  of  the 
procedure  followed  by  the  American  Lumber 
Standards  Committee  and  the  organizations 
whose  representatives  comprise  the  com- 
mittee. 

A  number  of  Interests  do  not  have  spokes- 
men on  the  ALSC.  Those  appearing  for  la- 
bor, ports,  maritime  Interests  and  home 
builders,  for  example,  stated  they  were  with- 
out representation  on  the  ALSC. 

Within  those  organizations  which  are 
represented  on  the  committee.  It  Is  not  clear 
that  opportunity  has  been  afforded  the  mem- 
bership to  present  its  views  Telegrams  ex- 
pressing opposition  to  the  proposal  were  re- 
ceived from  members  of  the  Western  Pine 
Association  stating  that  the  sender  of  the 
wire  had  not  been  consulted  or  even  given 
an  opportunity  to  express  his  views  prior  to 
the  casting  of  the  vote  for  the  proposal  by 
WPA's  representative  on  the  ALSC 

Again,  at  the  San  Francisco  conference. 
the  spokesman  for  the  California  Redwood 
Association  stated  his  organization  was 
solidly  for  the  proposal  This  was  denied 
by  others  present  who  stated  that  the  ma- 
jority of  those  In  the  organization  opposed 
the  new  standard. 

On  15  separate  occasions  those  making 
statements  were  asked  whether  they  had  been 
consulted  concerning  the  new  standard  and 
whether  they  had  received  any  opportunity 
to  present  their  views.  Both  questions  were 
answered  In  the  negative.  The  statement 
was  also  repeatedly  made  that  no  one  had 
seen  the  new  standard  or  been  able  to  obtain 
answers  to  their  many  questions  concerning 
the  proposal 

Thus,  from  these  two  conferences,  the 
following   points   emerge: 

1  In  California,  the  Nation's  largest  con- 
sumer of  lumber,  there  Is  widespread  con- 
viction among  affected  Interests  that  the 
proposed  changes  In  lumber  standards  would 
seriously  Injure  the  State's  ports,  maritime 
interests,  lumber  manufacturers,  box  manu- 
facturers and  other  fabricators  of  lumber 
products,  home  builders,  consumers,  car- 
penters and   maritime   workers. 

2  Despite  this  concern  among  so  many 
groups  vital  to  the  economy  of  the  State, 
there  was  a  consensus  among  those  attend- 
ing the  conferences  that  no  opportunity  has 
been  afforded  Interested  parties  to  effectively 
present  their  views  concerning  this  matter. 
It  Is  alleged  that  In  some  Instances  thU  has 
resiUted  because  of  lack  of  representaUon  on 
the  standards  committee.  In  other  cases  it 
has  allegedly  occurred  because  of  the  absence 
of  democratic  processes  within  some  of  the 
organizations  represented  on  the  ALSC. 

3  Denied  any  opportunity  to  help  fashion 
a  proposal  which  they  feel  Is  of  vital  Im- 
portance to  their  economic  survival,  many 
small  businessmen  face  a  gag  rule  situation 
In  which  their  only  choice  U  to  vote  yes  or 
no  on  a  question  of  Infinite  complexity,  the 
ramifications  of  which  may  determine  the 
entire  course  of  this  Industry  for  yetws  to 
come. 

4.  It  appears  that  there  Is  a  real  question 
as  to  whether  minimal  standards  of  pro- 
cedural fairness  have  been  maintained  during 
the  process  of  drafting  and  voting  upon  the 
proposed  changes. 

5  There  appear  to  be  real  regional  differ- 
ences concerning  some  of  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  sUndard  It  Is  not  known 
whether  sufficient  care  has  been  tak^n  to 
Insure  that  no  region  Is  undxily  Injured  by 
the  action  of  the  committee 

6  A  number  of  small  businessmen  con- 
tend that  all  organizations  having  repre- 
sentation on  the  committee  should  be  re- 
quired to  certify  that  they  have  polled  their 


membership    or    otherwise    determined    the 
position  of  those  they  represent. 

7.  An  aggressive  public  relations  campaign 
on  behalf  of  the  proposed  changes  appears 
to  have  been  undertaken  by  NLMA  and  some 
of  the  larger  manufacturing  firms  Judging 
from  the  advertisements  and  clippings  shown 
me. 

8.  Smaller  firms  do  not  have  adequate  re- 
sources to  compete  with  either  the  media 
promotion  on  personal  contact  campaign 
available  to  those  supporting  the  changes, 
according   to   those   at  the  conferences. 

9.  The  proposed  new  lumber  standard  will 
be  sent  to  20  percent  or  more  of  various  user 
and  other  groups.  It  Is  not  known  how  this 
20  jjercent  were  selected  or  how  representa- 
tive of  their  group  they  may  be  Some  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  concerning  the  ap- 
propriations of  the  g.oups  Included  In  this 
list 

10.  After  reading  and  attempting  to  fully 
understand  the  proposed  new  standard.  It 
does  not  app>ear  to  me  that  the  average  mem- 
ber of  the  acceptors  list  Is  apt  to  fully  grasp 
all  of  the  many  complex  matters  contained 
therein. 

11.  It  Is  not  known  to  what  extent  the  pro- 
cedural pattern  followed  In  this  matter  has 
deviated  from  that  followed  by  other  stand- 
ards programs  supervised  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

12  For  the  reasons  set  forth  In  7-11  above. 
It  appears  to  be  particularly  Important  that 
the  greatest  possible  care  be  taken  to  Insure 
that  all  affected  Interests  be  given  a  full 
opportunity  to  present  testimony  Procedur- 
al fairness  prior  to  submission  of  the  pro- 
posal to  the  acceptor  list  Is  of  equal  Im- 
portance to  poet  submission  procedure. 

13.  Since  many  of  the  charges  received 
by  the  subcommittee  pertain  to  the  conduct 
of  the  American  Lumber  Standards  Com- 
mittee. It  would  be  inappropriate  for  that 
body  to  conduct  an  Investigation  of  those 
charges.  The  Department  of  Commerce, 
while  charged  with  supervising  the  Stand- 
ards Committee,  would  not  be  an  appropriate 
forum  for  the  presentation  of  testimony  by 
the  many  small  business  and  related  Inter- 
ests who  have  evinced  a  desire  to  be  heard. 
Without  passing  Judgment  on  the  merits 
of  the  proposal.  It  seems  evident  that  the 
controversy  may  best  be  resolved  by  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  both  the  procedural  and 
substantive  questions  Involved. 

On  Thursday.  February  20,  the  ALSC  met 
In  Chicago  and  added  certain  provisions  to 
the  proposed  standard.  In  order  to  det«r- 
mlne  whether  this  addition  has  met  any  of 
the  objections  voiced  by  those  at  the  Los 
Angeles  conference,  the  following  telegram 
was  sent  to  tboae  who  attended  the  con- 
ference: 

"Please  Indicate  return  wire  whether  addi- 
tions new  lumber  standard  adopted  by 
ALSC  February  20.  Chicago,  change  your 
position  concerning  standard. 

"James  Roosevb-t." 
The  consensus  of  the  replies  is  that  this 
addition  In  no  way  alters  the  situation. 
Copies  of  the  replies  received  in  response  to 
this  Inquiry  are  attached  together  with  a 
list  of  those  to  whom  the  Inquiry  was  sent. 
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LIST    or    THOSE    IN    ATTENDANCE    AT    LOS 
ANCCLES  CONFERENCE 

Same,  address,  and  lumber  interest 

Ralph  Hill.  830  Old  Mill  Road.  Pasadena. 
Calif.,  retail  lumber 

J.  F  Parkinson.  1708  Pescadores,  San  Pedro. 
Calif..  Los  Angeles  Harbor  Department. 

William  R.  Daly.  1365  North  Harbor  Drive. 
San  Diego.  Calif..  Port  of  San  Diego 

William  James  Zumwalt.  assistant  port  at- 
torney. 1365  North  Harbor  Drive.  San  Diego. 
Calif..  Port  of  San  Diego. 

J  H  McJunklln.  Post  Office  Box  570.  Long 
Beach.  Calif  .  Port  of  Long  Beach 

Homer  Sullivan.  1247  Wilmington  Boule- 
vard, Wilmington.  Calif  .  Lumber  &  Sawmill 
Workers  Union,  Local  1407. 


Marshall  Wooten.  1319  Harvard  Street. 
Santa  Monica.  Calif..  Lumber  &  Sawmill 
Workers  Union.  Local  2288. 

M.  F.  O'Sulllvan.  6980  Cherry  Avenue.  Long 
Beach,  Calif..  Rossman  Mill  &  Lvunber  Co.. 
Ltd. 

Alfred  H.  Wahl,  1442  East  Anaheim  Street. 
Wilmington,  Calif..  Consolidated  Lumber  Co. 
Ray  K.  Cherry.  335  North  LaClenega  Boule- 
vard, Los  Angeles,  Calif..  Builder-developer. 
Leonard  B.  Netzorg,  712  Equitable  Build- 
ing. Portland.  Ore..  Western  Forest  Industries 
Association. 

Kingston  McKee,  524  South  Bosemead. 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  Forest  Lumber  Co. 

Paul  R.  Hollenbeck.  1100  Isabel  Street.  Bur- 
bank.  Calif..  Lumber  Service  Co. 

James  D.  Rossman.  110  West  Ocean  Boule- 
vard, Long  Beach.  Calif..  T.H.  &  F.  Wholesale 
Lumber. 

G.  John  Llpanl.  9543  Bolton  Road.  Los 
Angeles.    Calif.    Weyerhaeuser    Co. 

H.  G.  Larrlck.  Jr..  Post  Office  Box  37.  Solana 
Beach.  Calif.,  retail  lumber. 

John  P.  Weston.  336  North  Central  Avenue, 
Glendale  3.  Calif.,  Par  West  Fir  Sales. 

Doug  Molr.  158  Paseo  Dellclas.  Redondo 
Beach.  W.  R.  Chamberlln  S  S.  Co. 

Nick  Cordll.  9516  Cattaraugus  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif..  District  CouncU  of  Carpen- 
ters. 

Howard  O.  Lee.  9258  Muller  Street.  Downey. 
Calif..  Lee  Lumber  Hauling. 

Don  Ford.  1200  South  Grevlllea.  Inglewood. 
Calif.,  Mines  Avenue  Trucking. 

Carl  Ramstrom,  900  Wllshlre  Boulevard. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif..  West  Coast  Lvimbermen's 
Association. 

John  Pies.  681  Market  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif..  National  Lumber  Manufacturers 
Association. 

Claude  Ripley.  1314  Elm  Avenue,  Long 
Beach.  Calif..  Teamsters  Union  Local  692. 

Miles  W.  Davidson.  130  Via  Pasqual,  Re- 
dondo Beach.  Calif..  Sun  Lumber  Co. 

R.  B.  Buchan.  1135  West  Huntington  Drive. 
Arcadia.  Calif..  National  Lumber  Manufac- 
turer* Association. 

Ttom  Melln.  1424-24th  Avenue.  Longvlew, 
Wash.,  Lumber  Manufacturer  and  West  Coast 
Lumber  Inspection  Bureau  representative. 

Terry  Mullln.  1022  Ocean  Front,  Santa 
Monica.  Calif.,  retail  lumber. 

Homer  Burnaby.  141  Hudson  Place.  Los 
Angeles  4,  Calif.,  retail  lumber. 

8.  O  McDonald.  508  West  Floral  Drive. 
Whlttler.  Calif.,  retail  lumber. 

Wayne  Gardner.  1100  Isabel  Street.  Bur- 
bank.  Calif.,  Lumber  Association  of  Southern 
California. 

Stanley  E.  Brown.  7817  Van  Nuys  Boule- 
vard, Van  Nuys.  Calif.,  retail  lumber. 

George   E.   Cordrey.   802   Terminal   Street. 

10th    Avenue.   Marine  Terminal.  San  Diego. 

Calif..  San  Diego  Lumbermen's  Association. 

Paul  Rau.  222  West  Gregory.  Kansas  City, 

Mo.,  the  Marley  Co. 

Joe  Dcrrah.  2153  Canal  Drive.  Redding. 
Calif.,  Dee  Lumber  Co. 

Walter  Blum.  Third  and  Market  Streets. 
San  Francisco.  Calif..  House  &  Home. 

John  Pies.  681  Market  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif..  National  Lumber  Manufacturers 
Association. 

Henry  R.  Welch.  Post  Office  Box  698.  Cres- 
cent City.  Calif..  A.  C.  Dutton  Lumber  Corp. 
Carl  A.  Brower.  Crescent  City.  Calif.,  har- 
bor commissioner. 

O.  N.  Eubank,  Fort  Bragg,  Calif.,  Aborigine 
Lumber  Co. 

E.  W.  Thrasher.  Post  Office  Box  97,  Calpella. 
Calif..  Al  Thrasher  Lumber  Co. 

Jack  Bouldln.  Box  705.  Fort  Bragg.  Calif., 
Aborigine  Lumber  Co. 

R.  H  McKannay.  275  Pacheco  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Calif..  MarMac  Lumber  Co. 

Ernest  M.  Park.  Post  Office  Box  263.  Areata, 
Calif..  Brlghtwood  Lumber  Co. 

Stanley  Preble.  Post  Office  Box  3850.  Eu- 
reka. Calif.,  "ndewater  Mills. 


Evan  Jeffreys.  Post  Office  Box  607.  Healds- 
burg.  Calif..  Idaho  Lumber  Co. 

R.  R.  Fair  Post  Office  Box  1346.  San  Rafael. 
Calif..  Falr-Hlpsley.  Inc. 

M.  O.  Hlpsley,  Post  Office  Box  1346.  San 
Rafael,  Calif..  Palr-Hlpsley.  Inc. 

N.  Bailiff.  Post  Office  Box  1267,  Santa  Rosa. 
Calif..  Fluor  Producta  Co. 

M.  A.  Ewlng,  Post  Office  Box  1079.  Sacra- 
mento, Calif.,  State  office  of  architecture  and 
construction. 

Jack  Tarason.  Post  Office  Box  705,  Fort 
Bragg.  Calif..  Aborigine  Lumber  Co. 

Bill  White.  Post  Office  Box  327,  Orlnda. 
Calif..  Thornton  Lumber  Sales. 

John  E.  TunnlcUffe.  1190  Lincoln  Avenue. 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  California  Lumber  Inspec- 
tion Service. 

Lester  Holmes.  666  Mount  Hermon  Road. 
Santa  Cruz,  Calif.,  Holmes-Hannlgan  Lum- 
ber Co. 

Ben  Ward,  681  Market  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  National  Lumber  Manufactur- 
ers Association. 

George  Schmldbauer,  Box  120,  Uklah, 
Calif..  F.  M.  Crawford  Lumber  Co. 

Arthur     H.     Harwood.     General    Delivery. 
Branscomb,    Calif.,    Branscomb    Enterprises. 
James    J.    McLoughlln.    100    Bush    Street, 
San  Francisco.  Calif.,  the  Martin  Bros.  Con- 
tainer &  Timber  Producta  Corp. 

E.  G.  Covington.  55  New  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  the  Wooden 
Box  Institute. 

R.  J.  Gehrlng.  Sausallto,  Calif..  Service 
Lumber   Co. 

C.  H.  Fallert,  Brookings.  Oreg.,  South  Coast 
Lumber  Co. 

Stan  Lore,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters. 

Anthony  Raines.  California  State  Council 
of  Carpenters. 

John  Lawrence,  California  State  Council 
of  Carpenters. 

Neal  I.  Plnson.  681  Market  Street.  San 
Francisco.  Calif..  National  Lumber  Manufac- 
turers Association. 

J.  C.  Morrison.  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  J.  J. 
Moore  &  Co.,  exporters. 

Frank  Billings,  100  California  Street,  Cal- 
Paclflc  Redwood  Co. 

L.  A.  Hlckok,  451  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  J.  J  Moore  &  Co.,  exporters. 
K.  E.  Rlnke,  10447  NB.  Weldler,  Portland, 
Oreg..  K.  E.  Rlnke  &  Associates. 

P.  J.  Pair,  869  Uly  Avenue,  Cupertino, 
Calif.,  Weyerhauser  Co. 

R.  K.  Rasmussen.  2115  Greenegays  Drive, 
Redwood  City,  Calif.,  Weyerhauser  Co. 

H.  J.  Ford.  2740  Hyde  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  American  Forest  Producta  Corp. 
Lincoln  Palrley,  150  Golden  Gate  Avenue, 
San    Francisco,    Calif.,    International    Long- 
shoreman's Union. 

Leonard  B.  Netzorg,  712  Equitable  Build- 
ing, Portland,  Oreg.,  Westarn  Forest  Indus- 
tries Association. 

Victor  S.  Roth,  264  Arlington  Avenue, 
Kensington.    Calif..    Triangle   Lumber    Co. 

Knute  Weldman.  261  Hamilton  Avenue, 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  Knute  Weldman  Lumber 
Co. 

Wesley  L.  Hubbard.  Port  of  Redwood  City, 
Hubbard  &  Johnson. 

Harry  W.  Sharp,  150  North  Lincoln,  Stock- 
ton. Calif.,  the  Marley  Co. 

Phillip  Parnsworth,  617  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  California  Red- 
wood Association. 

G.  F.  Bunnlngton,  430  40th  Street,  Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Gordon  L.  Saunders,  703  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  Lamon  Lumber  Co. 

Ellen  McNamara.  Ralner.  Oreg..  Rainier 
Mfg.  Co. 

Gerhart  Bendlx,  Selad  Valley,  Calif.,  Hl- 
Rldge  Lumber  Co. 

Robert  L.  Spoo.  Eureka.  Calif..  Precision 
Lumber  Co. 

Frank  McCrary,  Jr.,  Davenport,  Calif.,  Big 
Creek  Liunber  Co. 


Wendell  Paquette.  Burlington,  Calif.,  Saw- 
mill Sales  Co. 

Sam  Wlngate,  Areata,  Calif.,  VanVleet 
Wood  Producta. 

R.  P.  Kllgore.  San  Rafael.  Calif.,  Kllgore 

Lumber  Co. 

John  A.  Davenport.  Post  Office  Box  793. 
Red  Bluff.  Calif.,  Western  Forest  Industrlfes 
Association.  ^ 

Richard  Calettl.  Healdsburg.  Calif..  Stand- 
ard Structures,  Inc. 

Book  telegram  to  the  following : 
House  Small  Business  Committee, 

February  24, 1964. 
Mr.  Miles  Davidson, 
Sun  Lumber  Co.,  ^  ' 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 
Mr.  Ralph  Hill, 
Owens-Parks  Lumber  Co.. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.: 
Mr.  Nick  Cordil, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 
Mr.  Wayne  Gardiner. 

Lumber  Association  of  Southern  California. 
Burbank,  Calif.: 
Mr.  Kingston  McKex, 
Forest  Lumber  Co., 
Pasadena,  Calif.: 
Mr.  George  E.  Cordret, 
San  Diego  Lumbermen's  Association. 
San  Diego,  Calif.:  ^ 

Mr.  Carl  A.  Brower, 
Harbor  Commissioner. 
Crescent  City,  Calif.: 
Mr.  John  Fies, 

National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Association. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.: 
Mr.  Henry  R.  Welch, 
A.  C.  Dutton  Lumber  Corp., 
Crescent  City,  Calif.: 
Mr.  Stanley  Preble, 
Tidewater  Mills, 
Eureka,  Calif.: 
Mr.  N.  Bailiff, 
Fluor  Products  Co., 
Santa  Rosa,  Calif.: 
Mr.  John  E.  Tunnicliffe. 
California  Lumber  Inspection  Service, 
San  Jose,  Calif.: 
Mr.  James  J.  McLoughlin. 
Martin  Bros.  Container  &  Timber  Products 

Corp., 
San  Francisco,  Calif.: 
Mr.  Knute  Weidman, 
Knute  Weidman  Lumber  Co.,  ^ 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.: 
Mr.  Roy  K.  Cherry, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 

Please  Indicate  by  return  wire  whether 
additions  to  new  lumber  standard  adopted 
by  ALSC  In  February  at  Chicago  changes 
your  position  concerning  the  standard. 

Representative  James  Roosevelt. 


Replies  Received  to  Telegraphed  Inqxhry. 
TO  Date,  February  26,  1964 

Kingston  McKee  Forest  Lumber  Co..  524 
South  Rosemead  Boulevard.  Pasadena:  "Po- 
sition unchanged  as  to  new  lumber  stand- 
ards. Greatly  concerned  as  to  the  complete 
lack  of  representation  from  retail  lumber 
Industry  In  southern  California  on  aU  com- 
mittees." 

Miles  W.  Davidson,  chairman,  lumber 
standards  committee:  "No  change  in  position 
indicated  here.  Industry  spokesmen  ask  for 
meaningful  representation  before  ALSC. 
Eighteen  permitted  to  promoted  standards 
proposals  that  would  effect  economics 
changes  In  this  area." 

Ralph  D.  Hill:  "Position  on  lumber  stand- 
ards not  changed.  Additions  made  by  ALSC 
were  for  benefit  of  legal  objections  without 
providing  workable  sizes  for  green  mills.  So- 
called  grade  simplification  purpose  not  served 
by  size  prolHeratlon.  Southern  California 
industry  still  without  representation.  Feb- 
ruary 20  meeting  only  served  to  Illustrate 
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validity  of  objections  voiced  to  you  by  Cali- 
fornia retailers,  transportation,  labor,  build- 
ers, and  port  operators.  Dislocation  of  orderly 
marketing  Is  predictable  result  for  much  of 
basic  California  Industry.  Workable  solu- 
tion to  size  Issue  still  exists  and  still  Ignored 
in  proposal  made  by  Lumber  Association  of 
Southern  California." 

Nick  Cordll.  mill  representative.  Los  An- 
geles County  District  Council  of  Carpenters. 
2200  West  Seventh  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif  : 
"The  so-called  changes  adopted  by  the  ALSC 
on  February  20.  at  Chicago  would  not  change 
anything  substantially  as  far  as  our  southern 
California  lumber  industry  Is  concerned.  I 
still  do  not  think  this  should  be  acted  upon 
until  we  are  properly  represented.  It  would 
still  replace  over  1.000  of  our  members  In  the 
lumber  Industry." 

Fluor  Products  Co.,  Inc..  N.  L.  Bailiff: 
"New  lumber  standard  adopted  February  20 
does  not  change  our  position,  nor  does  It 
eliminate  the  design  and  manufacturing  cost 
problems  created  by  altogether  new  lumber 

sizes." 

Knute  Weldman.  Post  Office  Box  88.  Palo 
Alto.  Calif.:  "Not  In  agreement  with  addi- 
tions to  new  Standards  adopted  February  20. 
Further  hearings  should  be  held." 

"John  Fles.  National  Lumber  Manufac- 
turers Association:  "This  Is  In  response  to 
your  telegram  of  February  24  Our  position 
remains  that  we  wish  the  revised  simplified 
practice  recommendation  16 — .  being  Amer- 
ican lumber  standards  for  softwood  lumber, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  acceptor  list  as  soon 
as  possible." 

A.  C.  Dutton  Lumber  Corp..  Henry  R. 
Welch,  alternate  ALSC  member:  "Re  your 
wire  of  February  24  size  standards  adopted 
at  Chicago  February  20  does  not  change  my 
position  that  even  with  this  additions  new 
lumber  standards  are  very  far  from  complete 
and  entirely  Inadequate  to  fit  the  needs  of 
the  lumber  Industry." 

J.  J.  McLoughim.  Martin  Bros.  Containers  & 
Timber  Products  Corp.:  "Retel  ALSC  stand- 
ard, position  unchanged.  New  standard  1>^tj 
green  presents  ssone  problems  outlined  at 
meeting  February  17  concerning  U,  dry. 
Urgently  request  your  support  of  small  busi- 
ness by  requesting  public  hearing  before 
ALSC  proposal  Is  adopted  " 

The  California  Lumber  Inspection  Service. 
John  S  Tunnlcllffe.  general  manager: 
"Speaking  for  95  percent  of  our  total  sub- 
scribers representing  500  million  board  feet 
green  annual  production  the  recent  ALSC 
additions  do  not  change  our  position  regard- 
ing new  proposed  ALSC  standards  clarifica- 
tion and  review  of  ALSC  proposals  are  nec- 
essary on  behalf  of  the  California  green 
lumber  producers." 

George  E.  Cordrey.  San  Diego  Lumbermen's 
Association:  "Action  of  ALSC  on  February 
20  Is  step  In  right  direction  but  feel  that 
table  of  equivalent  green  sizes  must  be  an 
Integral  part  of  standard.  Request  no  action 
on  referendum  until  after  meeting  requested 
by  opponents  early  In  March.  Feel  recon- 
stltutlon  of  ALSC  Is  necessary  to  permit 
greater  representation  of  green  mills  and 
distributors." 

Stanley  Preble.  Tidewater  Mills.  Inc.: 
■Retei  additions  adopted  by  ALSC.  do  not 
change  our  position.  In  2'j  years  we  have 
built  export  shipments  from  0  to  35  to  40 
percent  of  our  production.  Changes  of  do- 
mestic sizes  could  eliminate  us  100  percent 
from  export  and  force  us  to  concentrate  on 
domestic  sizes  and  market  This  Is  the  fear 
of  other  mills  trying  to  push  export  In 
Douglas  fir.  redwood  and  other  species.  The 
US.  whole  lumber  export  program  Is  In 
Jeopardy 

"We  feel  that  reducing  sizes  will  upset  the 
balance  of  the  lumber  economics  In  favor  of 
the  large  timber  owning  mills  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  smaller  company.  The  small 
mills  generally   belong  to   associations  con- 


trolled by  large  companies  and  have  not  been 
properly  represented 

"We  urge  that  you  carr>  on  with  the 
proposed  hearings  to  hold  free  and  open 
discussions  on  the  new  standards  to  give 
all  parties  concerned  an  opportunity  to  be 
represented  Other  areas  that  should  be 
explored  are  the  makeup  of  the  acceptor  list 
and  possible  reconstltutlon  of  the  ALSC." 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  purpose  of  the 
conferences  was,  of  course,  not  to  receive 
evidence.  They  were  held  in  response  to 
numerous  requests  for  hearings  on  the 
proposed  lumber  standards  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  there  was 
reasonable  cause  or  necessity  for  the 
holding  of  a  hearing. 

None  of  the  allegations,  assertions,  or 
opinions  set  forth  in  the  memorandum 
or  contained  in  my  remarks  today  are 
presented  to  you  as  fact,  they  are  pre- 
sented to  you  only  so  that  you  may  know 
the  assertions  of  those  involved  in  the 
controversy  and  the  reasons — as  I  see 
them— that  a  hearing  is  required. 

The  gathering  of  evidence — the  deter- 
mination of  what  the  actual  facts  are — 
is  the  function  of  the  hearing  Itself. 
The  subcommittee  approaches  its  task 
both  with  impartiality  and  a  determina- 
tion to  deeply  probe  all  relevant  Issues. 

All  interested  parties  from  both  sides 
of  the  controversy  will  be  given  full  op- 
portunity to  present  any  relevant  evi- 
dence they  deem  appropriate.  Both  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  will  be  supplied  copies 
of  all  transcripts  of  the  hearings  to- 
gether with  the  report  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, when  it  is  completed. 

After  both  sides  have  had  full  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  cases.  I  shall  in- 
vite the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  such 
members  of  his  staff  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate to  appear  before  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  attempted  here  to 
cover  some  of  the  main  points  involved. 
In  all  humility.  I  recognize  that  this 
presentation  is  inadequate  in  many  re- 
spects. But  this  controversy  is  so  com- 
plex and  the  lumber  industry  itself  has 
so  many  facets  that  full  explanation  and 
exposition  are  most  difficult,  to  say  the 
least.  It  is  impossible  for  me  or  any 
other  layman  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
rightness  or  wrongness  of  the  proposal 
for  new  lumber  standards.  But  we  can 
and  must  provide  an  arena  that  will  al- 
low both  sides  full  opportunity  to  be 
heard  on  this  issue  before  action  is  taken 
on  the  new  standards  which  could  be  of 
major  economic  significance  to  many 
hundreds  of  small  businessmen,  thou- 
sands of  workers,  and  the  many  millions 
of  consumers  of  American  lumber. 


1466,  which  permits  an  attorney  to  rep- 
resent others  before  any  Federal  agency. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  include  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
letter  I  have  received  which  expresses  the 
opinion  of  many— that  the  law  profes- 
sion wishes  to  Infringe  upon  areas  in 
which  it  has  no  specific  knowledge. 

The  letter  follows: 

SuBcoMMrmi  No.  3. 
House  Judiciary  Committee, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

GENTLEMrN:  It  has  Just  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  US  Senate  has  passed  a 
bill  (S  1466)  which  would  permit  any  law- 
yer to  practice  before  any  Federal  agency  in- 
cluding the  Patent  Office. 

As  a  registered  patent  agent.  I  think  thU 
is  vicious  nonsense  and  urge  you  to  do  all 
In  your  power  to  see  that  this  does  not  be- 
come law. 

The  preparation  and  prosecution  of  patent 
applications  Is  a  peculiarly  technical  act  In 
which  engineering  or  other  technical  train- 
ing Is  virtually  a  rock-bottom  essential  fol- 
lowed by  special  education  In  the  formali- 
ties set  up  by  the  Patent  Office.  The  Patent 
Office  conducU  periodic  examinations  In  the 
latter  which  together  with  their  considera- 
tion of  an  applicant's  technical  competence 
are  used  to  determine  who  shall  be  admitted 
to  practice  before  the  Office  No  amount  of 
strictly  legal  training  can  impart  these  nec- 
essary qualifications. 

Without  this  background,  no  lawyer  has 
the  necessary  know-how  to  carry  on  such 
practice  and  any  attempt  to  Insert  himself  In 
the  chain  would  only  mean  he  had  to  hire  a 
competent  practitioner  to  do  the  work  while 
the  lawyer  added  his  own  fee  to  the  cost,  pen- 
alizing the  customer,  diluting  the  effort  and 
chiseling  on  the  patent  agent  who  has  spent 
many  years  acquiring  his  special  training. 

The  lawyers  have  been  all  too  anxious  to 
horn  in  on  this  business,  having  recently 
attempted  in  Florida  and  Ohio  to  make  It 
Illegal  there  for  a  licensed  patent  agent  to 
practice  In  those  States  unless  a  member  of 
the  bar  there.  This  grafting  grab  by  the 
lawyers  was  however,  knocked  down  on  May 
27.  1963.  by  a  unanimous  decision  of  the  nine 
Justices  of  the  US  Supreme  Court  who  rec- 
ognized that  qualifications  other  than  legal 
education  are  required  for  patent  practice. 
The  Court  In  that  decision  noted  that  the 
Patent  Office  had  properly  set  lU  own  stand- 
ards for  practice  before  it.  and  ruled  that 
these  standatds  should  be  upheld. 

So  now  the  unqualified  legal  grab  boys 
have  again  attempted  to  cut  themselves  In 
on  this  business  and  again  their  position  Is 
purely  self-serving  and  despicable. 

Please  do  all  In  your  power  to  stop  this  at- 
tempted steal  once  and  for  all. 
Sincerely. 


PRACTICING       BEFORE        FEDERAL 
AGENCIES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  DulskiI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
ceived many  letters  in  opposition  to  S. 


FACTS,  NOT  FANCY.  IN  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  McDowell)  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MCDOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  little  wonder  that  the  average  Ameri- 
can citizen  becomes  more  and  more  con- 
fused about  his  country's  foreign  policy. 
From  all  of  our  public  information  media, 
he  is  subjected  to  daily  bombardment  of 


opinions,  most  of  which  are  based  on 
fantasy  rather  than  facts. 

It  is  because  some  of  us  are  aware  of 
this  situation  that  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  make  use  of  the  great  circula- 
tion of  the  Congressional  Record  so  that 
the  American  public  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  exposed,  for  a  change,  to  the 
thoughts  of  a  man  who  knows  how  to  talk 
sense  about  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

I  offer  the  following: 
Address  bt  Secretart  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 
AT  THE  Annual  Fuil  Citizenship  and 
World  Affairs  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Electric  l.  Radio,  & 
Machine  Workers,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C,  Txiesdat,  February  25, 
1964 

wht  we  treat  duterent  communist 

COUNTRIES  differently 

I  am  delighted  to  take  part  In  your  Pull 
Citizenship  and  World  Affairs  Conference, 
now  an  annual  event  of  your  union.  It  Is  a 
special  pleasure  to  meet  with  workers  who  are 
engaged  In  manufacturing  the  modern  mir- 
acles of  communication  which  help  peoples 
to  communicate  with  each  other,  hopefully 
to  understand  one  another  better.  Blessings 
are  usually  mixed;  these  same  communica- 
tions make  their  contribution  to  the  breath- 
taking pace  of  events  and  to  worldwide  re- 
actions to  happenings  In  each  local  arena. 
But  In  the  world  of  television,  radio,  and 
films  peoples  of  diverse  culttires  can  come  to 
realize  that  In  this  business  of  living  we  all 
have  much  the  same  feelings,  aspirations, 
and  hopes. 

It  Is  heartening  that  organizations  such  as 
the  International  Union  of  Electrical.  Radio, 
&  Machine  Workers  devote  so  much  time  to 
International  affairs.  I  know  that  you  have 
plenty  of  pressing  problems  of  your  own  and 
that  your  first  responsibility  is  to  serve  youi 
members  in  the  area  of  collective  bargaining. 
But,  your  union  has  long  taken  an  Intense 
interest  in  international  affairs  and  this  is 
appropriate  liecause  foreign  affairs  concern 
every  citizen  In  the  most  intimate  and  per- 
sonal way. 

The  support  of  American  labor  to  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organizations  has  been 
most  helpful  In  raising  standards  of  wage  and 
working  conditions  and  In  achieving  a  larger 
measure  of  social  Justice.  The  adoption  by 
ILO  of  the  convention  banning  forced  labor, 
which  Is  now  before  the  U.S.  Senate,  marks 
one  more  forward  step  toward  the  strength- 
ening of  freedom. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  with  you  today  a 
central  question — one  which  rightfully 
looms  large  in  the  concern  of  the  American 
people  about  foreign  affairs.  What  is  the 
policy  of  this  Government  toward  interna- 
tional communism? 

At  the  present  time,  as  throughout  the 
postwar  period,  there  are  some  who,  for  po- 
litical or  other  reasons,  deliberately  sow  con- 
fusion at>out  oxir  real  Intentions.  Also,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  puzzlement  may  arise 
on  more  legitimate  grounds. 

We  are  asked  how  we  can  object  to  other 
free  countries  selling  goods  to  Cuba  when  we 
are  willing  to  sell  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  are  asked  why  we  refuse  to  recognize  the 
Peiplng  regime  when  we  recognize  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  are  asked  why  we  have  treated 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland  somewhat  differently 
from  other  Communist  states  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. We  are  asked  why  we  enter  Into  cul- 
tural exchange  agreements,  or  a  test  ban 
treaty,  with  a  government  whose  leader  has 
continued  to  boast  that  he  will  bury  us. 

If  the  Communists,  as  a  group,  have  as 
their  aim  the  destruction  of  our  way  of  life, 
how  Is  It  that  we  can  treat  one  Communist 
country  differently  from  another?  And  why 
do  we  enter  into  an  agreement  or  under- 


standing with  a  Communist  government  over 
one  matter,  while  accepting  the  hard  neces- 
sity of  continued  hostility  and  conflict  over 
other  matters? 

Before  answering  those  questions,  let  me 
make  one  point  clear.  We,  in  this  adminis- 
tration, and  In  this  country,  are  under  no 
illusions  as  to  the  designs  of  the  Commu- 
nists against  us  and  the  entire  free  world. 
No  one  needs  to  tell  us  that  the  Communist 
menace  Is  deadly  serious,  that  the  Commu- 
nists seek  their  goals  through  varied  means, 
that  deception  Is  a  standard  element  In  their 
tactics,  that  they  move  easily  from  the  direct 
attack  to  the  Indirect,  or  to  combinations  of 
the  two. 

To  know  what  the  Communists  are  up  to, 
and  to  understand  their  varied  techniques. 
Is  a  major  order  of  business  with  us  In  the 
State  Department  and  other  branches  of  the 
Government.  It  Is  an  order  of  business  we 
do  not  neglect. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  Moscow,  as  well 
as  Peiplng.  remains  committed  to  the  Com- 
munist world  revolution.  Chairman  Khru- 
shchev tells  us  bluntly  that  coexistence  can- 
not extend  to  the  ideological  sphere,  that 
between  him  and  us  there  will  be  continued 
competition  and  conflict.  We  hope  this  will 
not  always  be  so.  But  as  long  as  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev says  It  Is,  and  acts  accordingly,  we 
must  l?elleve  him.  and  act  accordingly  our- 
selves. 

The  first  objective  of  our  policy  toward 
the  Communist  states  must  be.  and  Is,  to 
play  our  part  In  checking  Communist  Im- 
perialism. This  administration  will  vig- 
orously oppose  the  expansion  of  the  Com- 
munist domain,  whoever  the  Communists  in 
question  may  be,  by  force  or  the  threat  of 
force,  whether  directly  or  indirectly  applied. 
To  that  end  we  maintain  a  nuclear  deter- 
rent of  almost  unimaginable  power.  To  that 
end.  we  have  Increased  our  conventional 
military  forces  and  made  them  more  mo- 
bile— and  have  encouraged  and  assisted  other 
free  nations  on  the  front  lines  of  the  free 
world  to  strengthen  their  conventional 
forces. 

Given  the  catastrophe  that  a  nuclear 
engagement  would  be  for  the  entire  world, 
we  do  not  Intend  to  fall  into  a  position 
where  we  may  have  to  choose  Instantly  be- 
tween a  nuclear  reaction  and  the  loss  of  one 
or  another  outposts  of  freedom.  We  are 
resolved  to  maintain,  and  to  persuade  other 
free  world  nations  to  maintain,  the  capa- 
bility to  repel  partial  or  limited  attacks. 

We  have  also  Improved  our  capacity  to 
deal  with  guerrilla  warfare — and  are  helping 
our  allies  and  friends  who  are  subject  to 
that  type  of  aggression. 

In  southeast  Asia  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
In  certain  areas  of  Latin  America,  indirect 
aggression  Is  not  Just  a  threat  but  an  im- 
mediate danger,  involving  both  daily  loss 
of  life  and  danger  to  vital  free  world  posi- 
tions. This  t>'pe  of  assault  was  beaten  in 
Greece,  the  Philippines,  and  Malaya.  With 
resolution  and  continuing  endeavor  by  the 
peoples  beset  by  these  tactics,  and  with  help 
from  us  and  other  free  nations,  those  earlier 
victories  can  be  repeated. 

The  free  world  must  prevent  the  Commu- 
nists from  extending  their  sway  through 
force,  whether  through  frontal  assault, 
piecemeal  territorial  grabs,  or  infiltration  of 
men  and  arms  across  frontiers.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  do  our  part  to  make  aggression  not 
only  unprofitable  to  the  Conununists  but 
increasingly  costly  and  dangerous  to  them. 

We  also  combat  Corrununlst  imperialism 
by  helping  the  developing  countries  to 
modernize  their  economies  and  to  overcome 
the  social  and  political  problems  which  breed 
discontent.  In  addition,  we  do  what  we  can 
to  help  settle  disputes  within  the  free 
world — disputes  on  which  the  Communists 
try  to  capitalize. 

We  are  not  defenders  of  a  sterile  status 
quo.     We  do  not  oppose  peaceful  changes. 


We  favor  economic,  social,  and  political 
progress  for  all  peoples,  including  our  own. 
And  we  believe  that  every  nation  has  a  right 
to  cnoose  and  modify  Its  own  institutions. 

We  provide  economic  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  developing  nations  and  take  part 
in  peacemaking  and  peacekeeping  within  the 
free  world  because  we  want  to  build  a  decent, 
peaceful  world  order.  At  the  same  time 
these  activities  are  Important  methods  of 
preventing  the  Communists  from  extending 
their  domain. 

Nobody  knows  that  better  than  the  Com- 
munists themselves.  That  is  why  their 
favorite  slogan  Is:  "Yanks,  go  home."  Why 
any  good  American  would  wish  to  further 
that  central  Communist  objective  Is  beyond 
my  comprehension.  Yet  that  would  be  the 
effect  of  retreating  from  our  International 
commitments,  of  turning  our  back  on  dan- 
gers and  disputes  at  distant  points,  and  of 
gutting  our  foreign  aid  program  and  other 
means  of  strengthening  and  defending  the 
free  world. 

These  things  I  have  mentioned  so  far  are 
necessary  to  safeguard  ourselves  and  our 
world.  Until  the  Conununlste  themselves 
change,  the  most  elementary  security  con- 
siderations demand  that  we  remain  ever 
alert  to  the  dangers  their  very  outlook  on 
life  raises  for  us  and  for  others  committed 
to  freedom. 

But  our  policy  does  not  end  there.  In 
the  longer  run,  we  want  the  Communists  to 
come  to  see  that  their  aggressive  hostility 
toward  the  free  world  is  not  only  costly 
and  dangerous  but  futile.  Meanwhile,  we 
want  to  reduce  as  much  as  we  can  the 
chance  that  the  hostility  they  have  created 
between  them  and  us  may  lead  to  a  great 
war.  Thus  we  search  patiently  for  agree- 
ments and  understandings  to  settle  or  blunt 
dangerous  disputes  between  us  and  to  bring 
armaments  under  control.  The  Soviets  ap- 
pear to  recognize  that  there  is  a  common 
interest  in  preventing  a  mutually  destruc- 
tive thermonuclear  exchange.  We  have 
managed  to  reach  a  few  limited  agreements 
with  them.  These  do  not  yet  constitute 
a  detente.  We  hope  for  further  agreements 
or  understandings.  But  in  the  field  of  dis- 
armament there  are  severe  limits  to  the 
progress  that  can  be  made  without  reliable 
inspection  and  verification  of  arms  retained. 
And  on  many  vital  political  issues,  Moscow's 
views  and  the  West's  remain  far  apart. 
Nevertheless,  we  shall  pursue  unceasingly 
our  earnest  quest  for  mutually  acceptable 
steps  toward  a  more  reliable  peace. 

But  It  Is  not  enough  to  contain  commu- 
nism and  to  try  to  negotiate  specific  agree- 
ments to  reduce  the  danger  of  a  great  war. 
The  conflict  between  the  Communists  and 
the  free  world  is  as  fundamental  as  any  con- 
flict can  be.  Their  proclaimed  objectives  and 
our  conception  of  a  decent  world  order  Just 
do  not  and  cannot  fit  together. 

We  view  oommunlsm  as  a  system  Incapa- 
ble of  satisfying  basic  htunan  needs,  as  a 
system  which  will  ultimately  be  totally  dis- 
credited In  the  minds  of  men  everywhere. 
We  believe  that  the  peoples  who  have  been 
brought  under  Conamunlst  rule  aspire  to  a 
better  life — of  peace,  economic  opportunity, 
and  a  chance  to  pursue  happiness.  This,  in- 
deed, has  always  been  so.  But  in  recent 
years  an  important  new  trend  has  been  per- 
ceptible: some  of  the  Communist  govern- 
ments have  become  responsive,  in  varying 
degrees.  If  not  directly  to  the  aspirations  otf 
their  subjects  at  least  to  kindred  aspirations 
of  their  own.  The  Communist  world  is  no 
longer  a  single  flock  of  sheep  following 
blindly  behind  one  leader. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China 
are  engaged  in  a  deep  and  comprehensive 
quarrel — involving  ideology  (how  best  to  pro- 
mote the  CommunUt  world  revolution),  a 
struggle  for  Influence  in  other  countries  and 
other  Communist  parties,  conflicting  na- 
tional interests,  and  personal  rivalries.    The 
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dispute  between  Moscow  and  Pelplng  has 
spread  through  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment and.  In  many  countries,  has  divided 
the  local  paxtles. 

The  Chinese  Communists  have  demanded 
that  the  Russians  risk  their  national  In- 
terests, and  even  their  national  survival,  to 
promote  the  world  revolution,  as  tiiat  cause 
Is  defined  by  Pelplng.  The  rulers  of  the 
Soviet  Union  have  rejected  this  doctrine. 
They  appear  to  have  begun  to  realize  that 
there  Is  an  Irresolvable  contradiction  between 
the  demands  to  promote  world  communism 
by  force  and  the  needs  and  Interests  of  the 
Soviet  state  and  people. 

The  smaller  Communist  countries  of  East- 
ern Europe  have  Increasingly,  although  in 
varying  degree,  asserted  their  own  policies. 
We  have  always  considered  It  unnatural  for 
the  diverse  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe,  with 
their  own  talents  and  proud  traditions,  to 
be  submerged  in  a  monolithic  bloc.  We 
have  wanted  these  peoples,  while  living  in 
friendship  with  their  Russian  and  other 
neighbors,  to  develop  in  accordance  with 
their  own  national  aspirations  and  genius. 
And  they  seem  to  feel  a  strong  nostalgia  for 
their  traditional  ties  with  the  West.  Most 
of  them  are  increasing  their  trade  and  other 
contacts  with  Western  Europe  and,  to  some 
extent,  with  us. 

Within  the  Soviet  bloc,  the  StallnUt  ter- 
ror has  been  radically  changed.  And  within 
the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  most  of  the 
smaller  European  Communist  nations  there 
are  signs — small  but  varied  and  persistent 
signs — of  yearnings  for  more  individual  free- 
dom. And  there  are  practical  reasons  why 
men  must  be  allowed  freedom — IX  they  are 
to  achieve  their  best. 

Throughout    the    Communist    world,    the 
economic   shortcomings  of   communism   are 
vividly    manifested.      Failures   in    food    pro- 
duction have  become  endemic.     In  Commu- 
nist China,   the   standard  of  living  is  even 
lower    than    it    was    before    the    calamitous 
collapse  of  the  "Great  Leap  Forward."    The 
Soviet    rate   of    growth    has    dropped    below 
that    of    the    United    States    and    Western 
Europe  and  far  below  that  of  Japan.     The 
actual    increase    In    income,    both    national 
and  per  capita,  in  the  last  13  years  was  le«8 
in    the    Soviet    Union    than    in    the    United 
States.     The   fact  that  communism  is  eco- 
nomically InefBclent  has  become  increasingly 
plain   to  most  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
Here  let  us  note  a  few  points  about  trade. 
Since  1948  we  have  used  export  controls  to 
keep  strategic  commodities  from  the  Soviet 
Union    and    its    European    satellites.     Since 
1950  we  have  maintained  a  total  embargo  on 
trade    with    Communist    China    and    North 
Korea:  and  somewhat  later  this  embargo  was 
extended    to    North    Vietnam.     In    October 
1960.  we  embargoed  exports  to  Cuba,  except- 
ing foods  and  medicines.     All  these  actions 
were   taken  and  have   been   maintained  for 
good     reasons.     In     controlling    exports    of 
strategic  goods  to  Soviet-bloc  countries,  we 
consult   and  coordinate   with   14  other   free 
world    industrial    countries    through    a    co- 
ordinating   committee,     known     as    Cocom. 
We  have   never   embargoed  or  opposed   the 
sale  of  foodstuffs  to   Soviet   bloc  countries. 
Thus,  our  current  sales  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union  Involved  no  change  in  basic   policy. 
And    from    a    traditional     Yankee    trading 
viewpoint,  we  are  not  unhappy  about  swap- 
ping  surplus   foodstuffs   for  gold   and  hard 
currency   which  help  to  balance  our  Inter- 
national payments. 

Our  capacity  to  influence  events  and 
trends  within  the  Communist  world  is  very 
limited.  But  it  Is  our  policy  to  do  what  we 
can  to  encourage  evolution  in  the  Commu- 
nist world  toward  national  independence 
and  open  societies.  We  favor  more  contacts 
between  the  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain and  our  own  peoples.  We  should  like 
to  see  more  Soviet  citizens  visit  the  United 
Sutes.     We  would  be  glad  to  Join  In  coop- 


erative enterprises  to  further  mankind's 
progress  against  disease,  poverty,  and  igno- 
rance. We  applaud  the  Interest  of  the  Soviet 
leadership  in  Improving  the  lot  of  the  Soviet 
people. 

Thus  our  policy  toward  International 
communism  has  three  objectives:  (1)  To 
prevent  the  Communists  from  extending 
their  domain;  and  to  make  it  increasingly 
costly,  dangerous,  and  futile  for  them  to  try 
to  do  so:  (2)  to  achieve  agreements  or  under- 
standings which  reduce  the  danger  of  a 
devastating  war:  (3)  to  encourage  evolution 
within  the  Communist  world  toward  na- 
tional Independence,  peaceful  cooperation, 
and  open  societies. 

We  believe  that  we  can  best  promote  these 
objectives  by  adjusting  our  policies  to  the 
differing  behavior  of  different  Communist 
Slates — or  to  the  changing  behavior  of  the 
same  state. 

When  Yugoslavia  challenged  Stalin's  cen- 
tralized control  of  Conununist  affairs  in  1948, 
we  gave  that  country  military  and  economic 
assistance.  Yugoslavia  not  only  defied 
Stalin  but  stopped  supporting  the  guerrilla 
aggression  against  Greece,  reached  an  agree- 
ment with  luly  on  Trieste,  and  increased  its 
economic,  political,  and  cultural  ties  with  the 
West.  It  is  not  a  member  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact.  As  a  nonallned  state,  it  has  gained 
Influence  among  the  uncommitted  nations  of 
the  world.  Sometimes  it  agrees  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  particular  points  of  foreign 
policy,  sometimes  not.  In  brief.  Yugoslavia 
is  an  Independent  state.  Its  success  In  de- 
fending its  Independence  made  other  people 
In  Eastern  Europe  wonder  why  they  could 
not  do  likewise.  And  not  least  Impxjrtant 
from  our  viewpoint,  Yugoslavia  is  not  ship- 
ping arms  to  be  used  against  a  democratic 
government  in  Venezuela,  and  is  not  trying 
to  destroy  non-Communist  governments  in 
South  Vietnam  and  Laos. 

For  some  years,  we  have  treated  Poland 
somewhat  differently  from  other  Soviet  bloc 
states.  A  good  deal  of  the  national  auton- 
omy and  domestic  liberalization  which  the 
Poles  won  In  1956  persists.  Most  of  Polish 
agriculture  remains  in  private  hands:  re- 
ligion is  strong:  Poland  has  developed  a  broad 
range  of  relations  and  exchanges  with  the 
West.  Poland  has  historic  ties  with  the 
West.  And  its  people  are  the  close  blood 
relatives  of  many  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  We  apologize  to  none  for  our  efforts 
to  help  the  brave  people  of  Poland  to  pre- 
serve their  national  identity  and  their  own 
aspirations. 

At  one  time  we  felt  compelled  to  break 
diplomatic  relations  with  Bulgaria.  Since 
the  ruthless  suppression  of  the  Hungarian 
national  revolution  In  1956.  we  have  been 
represented  In  Budapest  not  by  a  regular 
envoy  but  by  a  charge.  We  have  never  had 
diplomatic  relations  with  Communist  Alba- 
nia, the  most  blatantly  Stalinist  state  In 
Europe. 

Thus,  for  good  reasons,  we  have  treated 
various  Soviet  bloc  states  differently  and  the 
same  state  differently  at  different  times. 
And  we  shall  continue  to  differentiate  our 
policy  according  to  the  conduct  of  the  var- 
ious Communist  states. 

Recently  Rumania  has  asserted  a  more 
Independent  attitude  and  has  expanded  its 
trade  and  other  contacts  with  the  West.  It 
has  taken  steps  to  improve  its  relations  with 
the  United  States.  We  are  responding  ac- 
cordingly. 

Hungary  has  turned  to  a  more  permissive 
policy  of  national  conciliation.  We  of  course 
welcome  any  tendencies  promising  to  ease 
the  lot  of  the  Hungarian  people.  We  will  do 
what  we  can   to  encourage  them. 

In  Czechoslovakia  and  Bulgaria  there  are 
some  signs  of  movement  away  from  earlier 
and  harsher  policies.  We  are  watching  these 
developments   with    close   attention. 

When  we  turn  our  eyes  to  southeast  Asia, 
we  see  a  quite  different  situation.    There,  two 


nations — Laos  and  South  Vietnam — are  the 
targets  of  subversion  and  aggression  directed 
and  heavily  supported  by  Communist  North 
Vietnam,  with  the  backing  of  Pelplng.  These 
aggressions  violate  specifically  the  Geneva 
Agreements  of  1954  on  Indo-Chlna  and  the 
Geneva  Accords  of  1962  on  Laos.  It  Is  vitally 
important  to  the  security  not  only  of  south- 
east Asia  but  of  the  entire  free  world  that 
these  aggressions  shall  not  succeed.  Our 
nation  is  committed  to  the  support  of  Viet- 
namese freedom.  And  we  shall  continue  to 
honor  that  commitment.  The  forces  we  have 
In  South  Vietnam  to  assist  and  support  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam  are  evidence  of 
our  commitment.  And.  as  President  Johnson 
said  last  Friday  in  Los  Angeles:  "Those  en- 
gaged in  external  direction  and  supply"  of 
the  assault  against  the  lives  and  liberty  of 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  "would  do 
well  to  be  reminded  and  to  remember  that 
this  type  of  aggression  Is  a  deeply  dangerous 
game." 

We  have  special,  and  very  grave,  concerns 
about  Communist  China.  And  here  let  me 
clear  away  a  myth.  We  do  not  Ignore  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime.  We  know  It  ex- 
ists. We  talk  with  It  regularly  through  our 
respective  Ambassadors  to  Warsaw.  There 
have  been  119  of  these  talks.  And  what  the 
Pelplng  regime  Itself  says  to  us  is  among  the 
reasons  why  we  continue  to  have  very  grave 
concerns  about  It. 

Pelpltig  continues  to  insist  upon  the  sur- 
render of  Formosa  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  any 
Improvement  whatever  In  relations  with  the 
United  States.  We  are  loyal  to  our  commit- 
ments to  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  China:  and  we  will  not  abandon  the  12 
million  people  of  free  China  on  Taiwan  to 
Conununist  tyranny. 

Pelplng  Incites  and  actively  supports  the 
aggression  in  southeast  Asia  In  violation  of 
the  Geneva  agreements  of  1954  and  the  Ge- 
neva accords  of  1962. 

Pelplng  attacked  India  and  occupies  a  po- 
sition from  which  it  continues  to  threaten 
the  subcontinent  of  south  Asia. 

Pelplng  Is  attempting  to  extend  its  tactics 
of  terror  and  subversion  into  Africa  and 
Latin  America. 

In  other  words.  Pelplng  flouts  the  first 
condition  for  peace:  leave  your  neighbors 
alone. 

And  we  in  the  United  States  have  not  for- 
gotten Peiplng's  aggressive  intervention  in 
Korea — an  act  for  which  it  stands  condemned 
by  the  United  Nations. 

The  American  people  cherished  their  close 
and  cordial  ties  with  the  people  of  the  Chi- 
nese mainland.  They  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  It  will  be  possible  to  renew  this 
historic  friendship. 

As  I  said  in  Tokyo  last  month:  "When 
mainland  China  has  a  government  which  Is 
prepared  to  renounce  force,  to  make  peace, 
and  to  honor  International  responsibilities, 
it  will  find  us  responsive." 

Meanwhile  we  shall  resolutely  oppose  ag- 
gression. And  we  believe  that  all  free  na- 
tions should,  in  their  own  elementary  self- 
interest,  take  care  not  to  do  anything  that 
would  encourage  Communist  militancy. 

Insofar  as  the  dispute  between  Pelplng  and 
Moscow  Involves  the  question  of  militancy 
In  prosecuting  the  Communist  revolution, 
we  would  of  course  prefer  realism  about  the 
dangers  and  potential  consequences  of  ag- 
gression In  the  nuclear  age. 

On  our  doorstep,  another  Communist 
regime  incites  and  supports  subversion,  ter- 
ror, and  guerrilla  warfare  against  its  Carib- 
bean neighbors.  More  than  2  years  ago,  the 
Organization  of  American  States  unani- 
mously declared  this  regime  to  be  incom- 
patible with  the  Inter-American  system.  The 
OAS  has  taken  various  steps  to  isolate  Cas- 
tro's Cuba  and  to  c\irb  its  capacity  to  do 
harm.  It  Is  now  considering  further  steps. 
There  will  be  no  retreat  from  our  policy 
toward  the  Castro  regime  in  Cuba  as  long  as 
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It  continues  to  threaten  the  security  and 
stability  of  other  nations  in  this  hemisphere. 
Moreover,  we  regard  this  regime  as  tem- 
porary. With  the  other  nations  of  this 
hemisphere  we  expect  the  Cuban  people  to 
regain  their  freedom  and  rejoin  the  Inter- 
American  system. 

Recently  a  large  quantity  of  arms  was 
shipped  into  Venezuela  to  be  used  in  an 
effort  to  overthrow  the  freely  elected  gov- 
ernment of  that  country.  The  OAS  has  con- 
clusive evidence  that  those  arms  came  from 
Cuba.  Consequently  It  is  considering  further 
steps  to  protect  the  free  nations  of  this 
hemisphere  from  subversion  and  aggression, 
indirect  as  well  as  direct,  based  on  Cuba. 

The  free  nations  who  sell  to  Cuba  goods 
and  equipment  Important  to  the  Cuban  econ- 
omy are  Interfering  with  the  efforts  of  the 
free  nations  of  this  hemisphere  to  curb  this 
danger.  In  the  missile  crisis  of  1962,  It  was 
evident  that  what  happened  in  Cuba  could 
directly  affect  the  security  of  the,  entire  free 
world.    That  Is  still  so. 

The  world  Is  changing.  And  as  it  changes, 
we  shall  adjust  particular  policies.  But  our 
great  goal  remains  constant.  It  Is  to  build  a 
decent  world  order — the  kind  set  forth  In 
the  early  paragraphs  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  And  our  major  policies  for 
moving  toward  that  goal  have  produced  fa- 
vorable results.  The  free  world  has  Its  prob- 
lems— and  we  are  drawn  into  most  of  them 
because  of  our  power  and  commitment  to  the 
defense  and  promotion  of  freedom.  But  I 
prefer  our  problems  to  those  of  the  Com- 
munist world. 

The  most  powerful  force  at  work  in  the 
world  Is  the  force  which  we  have  been  Iden- 
tified with  since  our  birth  as  a  Nation,  which 
we  have  nurtured  and  fought  for  over  the 
generations:  the  Ideas  of  freedom,  of  gov- 
ernment with  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
of  the  rights  of  man.  of  the  rule  of  law,  of 
Individual  human  dignity.  These  ideas  have 
gripped  the  minds  of  men  In  all  parts  of 
the  world.  They  constitute  the  great,  en- 
during revolutionary  movement  in  human 
affairs. 

So.  let  us  have  the  good  sense  to  persevere 
In  our  threefold  policy  toward  the  Com- 
munist states  taking  care  always:  To  make 
resort  to  force  or  threat  of  force  costly  and 
futile;  to  search  for  agreements  and  under- 
standings leading  to  a  more  stable  peace; 
and  to  promote  the  trends  within  the  Com- 
munist world  which  lead  away  from  Im- 
perialism, away  from  dictatorships — and  to- 
wards Independence  and  ojjen  societies  with 
freely  chosen  governments,  with  which  we 
can  live  In  enduring  friendship. 


HONOR  TO  POSTAL  AND  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    £isk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    STAGGERS.     Mr.    Speaker,    for 
almost  a  year  now  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  owed  the  postal  and 
Federal  employees  of  this  Nation  a  debt 
of  honor.    It  is  high  time  we  paid  it. 

In  1962  the  Congress  passed  a  pay  bill 
which  became  Public  Law  87-793.  This 
was  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
legislation  ever  to  aflfect  the  livelihood 
and  welfare  of  postal  and  Federal  em- 
ployees.    Sections  502  and  503  of  that 


bill  were  designed  to  set  up.  once  and  for 
all.  an  orderly  and  dignified  way  of 
providing  that  these  fine  people  in  the 
Government  service  would  henceforth 
be  able  to  earn  a  living  comparable  to 
that  being  earned  by  people  in  similar 
jobs  in  private  industry. 

We  are  all  far  too  familiar  with  the 
customary  pay  campaigns  which  the 
postal  organizations  have  been  forced 
to  conduct,  on  the  average,  every  2 
years.  These  campaigns  have  placed 
an  unconscionable  burden  on  the  orga- 
nizations conducting  them  and  their  re- 
sults have  been  on  a  hit-or-miss  basis. 
There  was  nothing  scientific  about  them ; 
nothing  orderly. 

These  campaigns,  by  their  very  nature, 
had  to  be  conducted  In  the  full  glare  of 
national  publicity.  Some  uninformed 
people  were  even  inclined — quite  unfair- 
ly— to  resent  these  biennial  efforts  of 
postal  employees  to  get  a  pay  raise. 
What  they  did  not  realize,  of  course,  was 
that  in  most  private  industry,  workers 
are  guaranteed  periodic  pay  raises 
through  their  union  contracts  with  man- 
agement, and  these  raises  are  achieved 
quietly  and  matter  of  f actly.  The  postal 
employees,  in  staging  their  campaign, 
were  only  trying  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
economic  parade.  They  were  only  seek- 
ing simple  justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  anyone 
will  disagree  that  this  was  a  most  un- 
fair and  unsatisfactory  situation.  Our 
postal  and  Federal  employees  deserve  a 
great  deal  more  than  that.  They  should 
not  be  forced  into  exhibitionism  when- 
ever they  seek  a  living  wage.  They 
should  not  be  forced  to  beg  and  plead 
and  fight  to  get  their  just  deserts.  They 
should  not  be  forced  to  spend  their 
money  and  their  efforts  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic justice. 

Public  Law  87-793  was  designed  to  put 
an  end  to  all  that.  In  approving  that 
legislation,  the  Congress  contracted  a 
sacred  obligation  to  put  postal  and  Fed- 
eral pay  on  a  scientific,  orderly,  and  dig- 
nified basis. 

You  will  remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
when  we  passed  Public  Law  87-793,  it 
was  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  com- 
pei-ability  pay  raises  for  postal  and  Fed- 
eral employees  would  be  practically  auto- 
matic whenever  the  President  of  the 
United  States — acting  on  information 
supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics— recommended  such  raises. 

The    late    President   Kennedy    made 
such  a  recMnmendation  last  April  29. 
We  have  been  very  slow — too  slow — in 
living   up   to   the   obligations   we   con- 
tracted when  we  passed  the  law  in  1962. 
Public  Law  87-793  had  one  fiaw  in  it. 
which  is  corrected  in  the  present  pay 
bill,   H.R.   8986,   which   the   gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Morrison]  has  in- 
troduced.   The  law.  as  it  was  enacted, 
provided  for  a  built-in  timelag  which 
would  give  postal  and  Federal  employees 
comparability,  not  with  the  wages  in  pri- 
vate industry  today,  but  with  what  they 
were  2  to  3  years  ago.    The  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  based  its  recommenda- 
tions on  data  collected  in  late  1961  and 
early    1962.     The   President  made   his 


recommendation  to  the  Congress  in 
April  1963,  with  the  proviso  that  the  pro- 
posed pay  raises  would  become  effective 
on  January  1,  1964. 

But,  as  Jerome  J.  Keating,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Let- 
ter Carriers,  in  his  testimony  before  our 
committee  last  year,  so  ably  pointed 
out — workers  in  private  industry  had,  on 
an  average,  received  two  to  three  pay 
raises  in  the  interim.  So,  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  would  leave  postal  and 
Federal  employees  two  or  three  pay  raises 
behind  their  civilian  counterparts. 

The   Morrison   bill— H.R.    8986— will 
give  these  Government  workers  a  wage 
scale— at  long  last— roughly  comparable 
with  wage  scales  in  the  private  sector. 

The   Committee   on  Post  Office   and 
Civil  Service,  of  which  I  have  the  priv- 
ilege to  be  a  member,  has  approved  this 
pay  bill.    We  now.  earnestly,  await  ac- 
tion from  the  Committee  on  Rules  so 
that  the  entire  House  can  take  action  on 
this  legislation.    We  also  eagerly  await 
action  and  approval  from  the  other  body. 
When  the  Congress  approved  the  1962 
Pay  Reform  Act.  only  21  Members  of  this 
House  voted  against  it.    In  the  other 
body,  only  six  Members  voted  In  the  neg- 
ative.   Every  person  who  voted  affirma- 
tively on  this  legislation  contracted,  as 
I  have  said,  a  debt  of  honor  payable  to 
the  postal  and  Federal  employees  of  the 
United  States.    We  have  been  careless 
in  recognizing  this  debt;  we  have  been 
dilatory  in  paying  it.    Now  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  act.    The  integrity  of  the 
Congress  is  at  stake  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
preserve  that  integrity  among  those  who 
deserve  so  well  of  us. 

I  sincerely  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
H.R.  8986  can  be  brought  to  the  fioor  for 
debate  and  vote  as  soon  as  possible. 
Every  day  we  wait,  the  dream  of  com- 
parability recedes.  We  must  make  that 
dream  a  reality. 


RESEARCH   AND   DEVELOPMENT 

SHOULD   NOT   BECOME   PORK 

BARREL 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland! 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in- 
creasingly vast  amounts  of  Federal 
money  being  spent  for  research  and  de- 
velopment presents  the  possible  danger 
that  these  funds  will  be  spent  in  a  pork 
barrel  manner. 

In  a  thoughtful  colimin,  Ian  Menzies, 
in  the  Boston  Globe,  February  19,  1964, 
cites  a  deplorable  example  of  congres- 
sional pressure  lobbying  for  a  $150  mil- 
lion accelerator  near  Madison,  Wis.,  and 
suggests  that  we  "should  press  for  a 
more  foolproof  system  of  grant-facility 
determinations." 
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I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention: 

Bitter  Lobbying  Grows    Science  Funds 

Pork  Barrel'' 

(By  Ian  Menzles) 

Is  there  a  danger  that  money  appropriated 

for  science  and  technology  can  become  pork 

barrel  pickings? 

(Webster's    definition    of    'pork    barrel 
Federal  money  appropriated   more  for   local 
patronage    than    to    make    needed    Improve- 
ments ) 

This  question  was  put  before  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  science  adviser,  Dr.  Jerome 
B.  Wlesner.  of  MIT  the  other  night  when  he 
spoke  at  the  Cambridge  School  of  Weston 

Dr.  Wlesners  Immediate  reaction  was  'No." 
but  then  he  showed  a  desire  to  go  on  record 
on  what  Is  known  as  the  MURA  affair 

MURA  stands  for  the  15-lnstltutlon  Mid- 
western Universities  Research  Association 

This  group  has  been  seeking  approval  and 
financing  for  a  $150  million.  12.5  Bev  (billion 
electron  volt)  accelerator  (atom  smasher) 
near  Madison.  Wis. 

Quite  sensibly  and  honorably  the  unlver- 
sltv  people  and  the  congressional  delegations 
formed  an  axis  to  do  all  that  they  could  to 
bring  the  accelerator  to  Madison., 

Incidentally.  New  England  Is  only  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  thU  type  of  teamwork 
has  existed  In  almost  every  region  of  the  Na- 
tion outside  of  New  England  lor  rnxny  years. 
The  sad  part  of  the  MURA-Madlson  story 
Is  that  when  the  lobbying  seemed  to  be  hav- 
ing little  effect.  Senator  William  E  Prox- 
liiRE.  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  according  to 
Dr  Wlesner.  discarded  the  usually  veiled  lan- 
guage of  disappointment  and  sent  a  letter 
to  Wlesner. 

The  letter  reminded  Wlesner  that  he.  Sen- 
ator PRoxMiRE.  had  recently  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
probably  the  most  powerful  committee  in 
Congress  along  with  Rules,  and  Ways  and 
Means 

The  letter  continued:  "The  failure  to  ap- 
prove an  accelerator  for  the  Midwest  would 
seriously  compromise  the  prospects  for  ap- 
proving a  8250  million  accelerator  on  the 
east  or  west  coasts  a  few  years  from  now 

•"I  say  this  not  with  any  notion  that  there 
might  be  some  kind  of  political  reprisal.  I 
say  this  from  the  standpoint  of  realism." 

Doubtless  this  letter  was  meant  to 
acquaint  Dr  Wlesner  with  the  facts  of  life 
Dr  Wlesner's  conrunent  at  the  Cambridge 
School  last  Saturday  was  simply  that  the  let- 
ter, which  was  made  public,  hurt  Senator 
Pro.xmire  more  than  Dr  Wlesner.  a  comment 
with  which  few  would  disagree 

One  fact  of  life  should  be  recognized  and 
that  Is  that  lobbying  In  the  Nations  Capital 
exists:  In  fact.  Is  almost  necessary,  but  that 
It  Is  almost  always  decorous. 

The  test  Is  to  fight  honorably  and  lose 
honorably  and  rumor  to  the  contrary  most 
Congressmen  are  prepared  to  lose  honor- 
ably— recent  examples,  civil  rights,  the  tax 
bill 

However.  It  Is  becoming  quite  clear  that 
the  honeypot  of  big  money  In  the  area  of 
science  and  technology,  currently  $15  billion 
annually.  Is  having  an  undesirable  effect. 

It  Is  In  fact  even  threatening  to  compro- 
mise the  ethics  of  some  universities  because 
they,  too,  are  scrambling — for  a  11  a  billion 
slice 

It  seems  clear  that  some  Improvement  In 
the  method  of  disbursing  these  large  sums 
Is  required 

At  the  present  time  there  are  signs  that 
the  scramble  to  secure  grants  or  facilities  is 
de«;enerating  into  a  regional  cat  and  dog 
fight  (Witness  the  controversy  over  the  $56 
million  NASA  electronics  center) 

In  this  matter  New  England  Is  on  the  hot 
seat.  We  receive  a  relatively  high  propor- 
tion of  Federal  money  and  our  universities 
are  considered  favored  beyond  Justification 


If.  as  we  believe,  we  fully  deserve  such 
recognition  then  we.  more  than  any  other 
region,  should  press  for  a  more  foolproof  sys- 
tem of  grant-facility  determinations. 


ECONOMIC  CONVERSION 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Morse)  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 20  of  this  year.  I  introduced  legis- 
lation calling  for  the  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Economic  Conversion  Commission 
to  study  the  increasingly  urgent  prob- 
lem of  planning  for  the  economic  dis- 
locations caused  by  shifts  in  the  volume 
and  allocation  of  our  military  expendi- 
tures. Our  information  at  this  stage  is 
inadequate.  As  I  pointed  out  in  Jan- 
uary: 

The  paucity  of  literature  In  this  field  and 
the  repetitive  nature  of  much  that  has  been 
written  attests  to  the  low  priority  we  have 
assigned  to  this  problem. 

One  of  the  freshest  and  most  imagi- 
native approaches  to  the  conversion 
problem  has  been  prepared  by  Seymour 
Melman.  a  professor  in  the  department 
of  industrial  and  management  engi- 
neering at  Columbia  University.  Pro- 
fessor Melman.  has  for  the  past  3  years, 
taught  the  only  course  on  the  "Economics 
of  Industrial  Conversion"  of  which  I  am 
aware. 

One  need  not  concur  in  all  of  Profes- 
sor Melmans  conclusions  in  these  notes, 
nor  agree  with  all  of  his  observations 
to  appreciate  that  he  is  coming  to  grips 
with  the  problem  directly. 

I  personally  do  not  believe  that  we  will 
see  the  end  of  high  rates  of  military 
spending  for  many  years  to  come. 
Nevertheless,  our  military  needs  and  pri- 
orities are  constantly  changing;  a  slight 
change  in  the  contracting  emphasis  In 
the  defense  budget  could  throw  thou- 
sands of  people  out  of  work.  We  cannot 
wait  to  meet  these  contingencies  when 
they  arise;  we  must  plan  for  them  noW. 

Professor  Melman  has  suggested  a 
number  of  approaches  to  this  area  and 
I  commend  his  analysis  to  my  colleagues 
and  include  It  following  my  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record: 

Notes  on  Elements  or  the  Industrial 
Conversion  Problem 

(By  Seymour  Melman) 
1.  conversion,  not  reconversion 
The  conversion  problem  from  military  to 
civilian  work  Is  fundamentally  different  now 
from  the  problem  that  existed  after  the 
Second  World  War  At  that  time,  the  Issue 
was  reconversion  the  firms  could  go  back  to 
doing  the  same  work  they  had  been  Involved 
In  before  the  war  They  could  literally  draw 
the  old  sets  of  blueprints  and  tools  from  the 
shelf  and  go  to  work  on  the  old  products. 
At  the  present  time,  the  bulk  of  military 
production  Is  concentrated  In  Industries, 
firms,  and  plants  that  have  been  specialized 
for  this  work  and  rarely  have  a  prior  history 
of  civilian  work  Therefore,  the  problem  Is 
one  of  conversion— redesigning  the  total  op- 
eration of  enterprises  and  parU  of  enter- 
prises    Some  firms  are  totally  specialized  In 


military   work,   or   almost    100  percent  spe- 
cialized     These   Include   firms  like  General 
Dynamics.  Martin  Aircraft,  and  other  prin- 
cipal missile  and  military  electronics  manu- 
facturers.   Where  military  production  Is  car- 
ried on  In  divisions  of  large  multlproduct 
Arms — also  In   civilian   production— military 
divisions  tend  to  become  specially  organized, 
and  separated  off  from  civilian  activities. 
2    feasibilitt  or  conversion 
Feasibility  of  Industrial  conversion  to  ci- 
vilian work  has  been  studied  in  a  number  of 
Industries.     In    the    airframe    Industry,    for 
example,  a  vigorous  program  of  clvUlan  prod- 
uct   development    by    the    private    manage- 
ments  could  be  carried  out  and.  calculating 
private  markets,  the  resulting  Industry  could 
employ  about  half  of  the  number  of  employ- 
ees recently  engaged  In  these  factories.     The 
civilian  products  would  include  commercial 
aircraft,  private  and  business  aircraft,  space 
products,  rapid  transit.  Industrially  produced 
homes,  and  sections  of  commercial  buildings, 
electric  power  vehicles,  hydrofoil  boats,  and 
ground  effect  machines.     While  this  propor- 
tion of  employable  employees  might  be  In- 
creased as  a  result  of  large  markets  generated 
by  Government  and  other  new   private  In- 
vestment, it  remains  that  some  considerable 
proportion   of   airframe    Industry   employees 
would  have  to  be  located  elsewhere. 

3.  aspects  of  markets:   consumer  and 

government 
The  market  demand  for  consumer  goods, 
soft  and  hard.  Is  now  almost  saturated,  as 
contrasted  with  the  condition  existing  fol- 
lowing World  War  II.  The  main  opportunity 
for  large  expansion  In  civilian  product  mar- 
kets within  the  United  States  lies  now  in  the 
enlargement  of  consumer  purchasing  power 
among  the  20  percent  of  the  American  popu- 
lation that  live  In  poverty. 

The  case  of  the  electronics  Industry  Is  also 
vital  in  this  respect.  The  Industry  now 
manufactures  about  two-thirds  of  Its  prod- 
ucts for  military  use.  A  set  of  alternative 
products  could  conceivably  be  produced,  but 
these  have  the  Important  feature  of  involv- 
ing major  dependence  on  new  markeU  for 
civilian  goods:  Government  as  a  market. 

The  new  goods  to  be  produced  by  the  elec- 
tronics Industry  wUl  Include,  for  example: 
traffic  control  machines,  electronic  educa- 
tional equipment  and  medical  electronics. 
The  purchasers  of  this  equipment  will 
mainly  be  governments,  cities  and  towns. 
States,  and  the  Federal  Government.  This 
requires  creation  of  a  Government  market 
on  the  basis  of  caplUl  budgeting  plans  by 
all  sectors  of  government.  The  separaUon 
of  capital  spending  plana  from  expense  for 
current  operations,  by  cities,  counties.  States, 
and  the  Federal  Government,  wlU  create  a 
calculable  market  to  which  firms  can  bid. 
A  few  electronics  firms  have  found  that  the 
unknown  size  of  the  Government  market  at 
this  time  deters  serious  production  planning 
for  this  market 
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«      DETERRENT    TO    CONVERSION:     8PICIAL1ZATIOM 
OF    PEOPLE    AND    TECHNOLOOISS 

A  high  degree  of  occupational  speclallza- 
tlon  In  the  management,  engineering,  tech- 
nical, and  production  work,  or  occupations, 
has  come  to  characterize  military  production. 
This  specialization  Involves  special  orienta- 
tion to  meeting  the  quality  and  technical 
requirements  of  military  products.  Cost 
minimization  has  been  a  minor  consideration 
In  military  research,  design,  and  production. 
The  experience  of  several  firms  generates 
doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  many  military- 
industrial  managers  to  Uke  advantage  of 
opportunities  for  conversion  of  their  firms. 

Occupational  conversion  and  retraining 
will  be  an  Issue  for  many  occupations  whose 
members  will  become  substantially  surplus 
with  the  diminution  of  military  production— 
for  whatever  reason.  In  the  near  future,  for 
example.  It  may  be  of  great  Importance  to 


engineers  and  other  persons  with  science 
and  technical  degrees  to  consider  converting 
to  the  teaching  occupation.  Retraining  will 
be  essential  for  managers,  marketing  men, 
engineers,  and  skilled  workers — they  will  all 
have  to  unlearn  the  habits  of  work  for  the 
Pentagon  and  learn  the  standards  of  civilian 
design,  managing,  producing,  and  selling. 

Production  facilities  have  also  become 
highly  specialized.  The  extreme  case  Is  to 
be  found  In  certain  factories;  for  example,  in 
poison  gas  factories,  where  equipment  could 
not  be  even  dismantled,  for  risk  of  lethal 
effecU  from  the  materials  In  the  chemical 
processing  system.  A  lesser  example  of  de- 
gree of  specialization  Is  to  be  found  In  classes 
of  metalworklng  machinery.  These  Include, 
for  Instance,  the  lathes  designed  and  built 
to  handle  unusually  wide  diameter  work 
pieces.  While  there  are  some  requirements  In 
civilian  work  for  a  few  of  these  machines, 
the  decline  of  missile  production  would 
surely  result  In  a  glut  on  the  market  In  this 
class  of  equipment. 

Industrial  organizations  have  themselves 
become  highly  specialized  with  the  result  of 
substantial  Inflexibility.  A  good  example  Is 
seen  In  the  case  of  one  major  defense  con- 
tractor, which,  a  year  ago,  was  definitely  told 
that  Its  principal  product  would  be  cur- 
tailed. During  this  last  year  the  company's 
management  has  not  been  able  to  make  a 
competent  adjustment  to  other  classes  of 
work.  The  result  Is  that  about  two-thirds 
of  all  employees  will  probably  be  laid  off 
during  the  next  months. 

The  criteria  of  civilian  work  are  so  dra- 
matically different  from  those  of  military 
work  that  Initial  retraining  will  be  required 
for  all  levels  of  management,  technicians, 
and  workers.  One  of  the  crucial  elements 
here  is  the  role  of  cost  factors.  Cost  must 
be  given  a  dominant  consideration  for  civil- 
ian products.  The  men  In  military  work 
have  generated  a  trained  Incapacity  for 
minimizing  cost,  either  In  design  or  In  pro- 
duction. Military  aircraft,  for  example,  have 
been  built  at  cost  such  that  the  finished 
product  is  worth  as  much  as,  or  more  than, 
the  weight  of  the  product  In  gold. 

5.    industrial    REORGANIZATION    AS    A    REQUIRE- 
MENT  FOR  CONVERSION 

A  whole  set  of  Industries  Involved  In  the 
conversion  problem  are  characterized  by  an 
already  depressed  condition.  These  are 
mainly  machinery-producing  Industries. 
They  Include,  for  example,  shipbuilding,  ma- 
chine tools,  and  many  other  machinery-pro- 
ducing Industries  In  the  American  Indus- 
trial system.  This  means  that  conversion,  to 
be  carried  out  In  these  Industries,  will  re- 
quire major  restructuring  of  the  whole  op- 
eration of  the  Industry,  In  order  to  permit 
the  operation  of  viable  firms. 

In  the  shipbuilding  Industry,  for  example, 
the  modernization  of  the  Industry  will  sure- 
ly require  new  capital  Investment  In  modern 
production  facilities,  the  Introduction  and 
training  of  production  engineers  and  research 
and  development  teams,  hitherto  unknown 
on  the  commercial  side  of  this  Industry. 
The  method  of  standardization,  large-scale 
subassembly,  and  stable  operation  of  pro- 
duction systems,  will  have  to  be  introduced 
in  the  shipbuilding  Industry  In  order  to 
allow  It  to  compete,  for  the  first  time  In  re- 
cent years,  on  the  world  market.  Similar 
considerations  will  apply  In  each  of  the  other 
principal  machinery-producing  Industries  of 
the  United  States. 

6.    UNIVERSITY     RESEARCH     AND    DEVELOPMENT 

The  conversion  of  university  facilities  will 
present  a  special  set  of  problems.  At  this 
writing,  about  50  percent  of  the  research  and 
development  funds  received  by  universities 
are  from  the  Department  of  Defense  and  from 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  While  some 
of  these  funds  surely  represent  basic  research 
grants.  It  nevertheless  remains  that  univer- 
sities have  to  make  major  readjustment  to 


new  sources  of  funds,  even  for  basic  research. 
In  the  cases  of  certain  large,  technological  In- 
stitutes, major  readjustments  will  have  to 
be  made  to  enable  the  conversion  or  dis- 
mantling of  large  laboratories  and  Institutes 
established  primarily  for  carrying  out  mili- 
tary development  work. 

7 .    DECENTRALIZATION  :  ALTERNATIVE  TO  DETAILED 
FEDERAL    ADMINISTRATION 

The  treatment  of  the  conversion  problem 
will  involve  an  organizational  issue  of  wide 
political-economic  Importance  for  American 
society:  What  shall  be  the  scope  and  the 
limits  of  responsibility  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government?  This  Involves  the  Is- 
sues: how  can  we  have  large  organization 
with  freedom?  If  one  Is  sensitive  to  these 
problems,  there  Is  a  pressure  to  develop  meth- 
ods of  decentralized  operation  so  that  the 
Federal  Government  shall  not  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  operation  of  "Mrs.  Mur- 
phy's boardlnghouse." 

The  communities  at  military  bases  and 
communities  almost  wholly  Involved  in  mil- 
itary production,  present  a  special  set  of 
conversion  problems.  This  will  In  some  cases 
Involve  the  closing  of  communities,  and  else- 
where, major  conversion  to  other  types  of  ac- 
tivity. 

In  the  Judgment  of  this  writer,  It  Is  of  the 
greatest  Importance  that  the  planning  on 
the  community  level  be  carried  out  In  a 
highly  decentralized  way,  else  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  Involved  In  an  unwork- 
able problem  of  centralized  administration 
over  the  myriad  details  of  life  In  thousands 
of   communities. 

8.  leadume 

There  Is  a  problem  of  leadtlme  which  cuts 
through  all  aspects  of  the  conversion  prob- 
lem. Leadtlme  Is  the  tlmespan  between 
a  decision  to  do  some  work  and  the  actual 
beginning  of  the  work.  This  Is  the  plan- 
ning time.  In  industrial  factories  of  size, 
the  leadtlme  requirement  extends  to  at 
least  1  year  for  preparation  of  a  blueprint 
for  conversion  when  the  product  Is  already 
well  defined. 

9.     REQUIREMENTS     OF    FEDERAL     ACTION    TO 
FACILITATE     CONVERSION 

The  characteristics  of  the  conversion 
problem  outlined  above  suggest  the  follow- 
ing desirable  elements  In  any  Federal  legis- 
lation on  these  matters: 

(a)  The  managemenU  of  military-Indus- 
trial establishments  should  be  required  to 
Initiate  blueprinting  for  conversion  to  civil- 
ian economy.  This  effort — a  difficult  one  for 
many  firms  because  of  the  occupational 
specialization  that  has  developed  over  the 
years — will  disclose  the  feasibility  and  the 
limits  of  local  Industrial  capability. 

( b )  The  Governors  of  States  should  be  en- 
couraged to  Initiate  and  facilitate  regional 
and  local  planning  for  conversion.  This 
would  create  competence  and  responsibility 
In  each  locality.  Each  military-dependent 
community  would  be  encouraged  to  plan  Its 
own  future.  Again,  this  pattern  will  dis- 
close the  limits  of  local  capability  and  the 
sort  of  Federal  backstopplng  that  may  be 
required. 

(c)  An  agenda  of  possible  major  capital 
outlays,  private  and  public,  should  be  pre- 
pared by  a  Federal  body.  This  estimate 
would  specify  areas  of  possible  new  capital 
outlay — e.g.,  schools,  housing,  medical,  water 
supply,  etc.  For  each  of  these  Investment 
areas  the  estimate  should  give  the  employ- 
ment and  the  Income  that  would  be  gener- 
ated per  million  dollars  of  Investment. 
With  this  shopping  list  the  basis  would  be 
laid  for  Informed  discussion  of  alternative 
areas  for  new  capital  Investment. 

(d)  Federal  action  to  prepare  the  way  for 
Industrial  conversion  should  also  Include  an 
effort  to  encourage  cooperation  among  the 
diverse  economic  and  community  groups  that 
have  a  major  stake  In  conversion  from  mili- 


tary to  civilian  economy.  Accordingly,  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  convening  a 
national  conference  on  Industrial  growth  and 
conversion. 

In  the  judgment  of  this  writer,  such  ac- 
tions toward  establishing  capability  for  in- 
dustrial conversion  are  needed  even  while 
further  formal  studies  may  be  carried  out  on 
the  Industrial,  regional,  and  other  problems 
that  are  Involved.  This  Is  owing  to  the  con- 
centrated Impact,  In  Industries  and  regions, 
of  military-industrial  cutbacks  already  un- 
derway. 
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and  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  to 
make  the  intelligence  establishment  re- 
sponsive to  our  best  national  interests. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  1  Mr.  Lindsay  1  discusses  this  prob- 
lem in  the  current  March  issue  of  Es- 
quire magazine.  His  is  a  thoughtful, 
moderate  approach  to  an  issue  which  has 
too  long  been  beclouded  by  emotional 
tirades  and  irresponsible  finger  pointing. 

I  have  joined  with  Congressman  Lind- 
say in  sporisorlng  legislation  to  create 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Informa- 
tion and  Intelligence  and  I  believe  that 
the  Esquire  article  outlines  the  reasons 
for  its  enactment  effectively. 

Under  permission  granted,  I  include 
the  article  following  my  remarks  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 


THE  DARKNESS  OP  THE  CLOAK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr,  Morse  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  m  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  Speaker,  the  recent 
disturbing  trends  in  our  foreign  rela- 
tions throughout  the  world  point  up  once 
again  the  need  for  adequate  intelligence 


Am    Inquibt    Into    the    Darkness    or    th» 
Cloak,   the    Sharfness   or   the   Dacceb 

(By  Mr.  Lindsay) 
Two  major  reversals  In  our  foreign  policy 
within  the  last  3  years  have  shaken  the  pwlse 
of  the  Intelligence  branch  of  the  US  Gov- 
ernment to  Its  underpinnings:  the  abortive 
adventure  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  and  the  blind- 
ing miasma  of  US  policy  that  arose  In  South 
Vietnam  during  the  Diem  era 

The  Immediate  dangers  past,  commenta- 
tors have  sought  to  unravel  the  confusing 
web  of  Influences  In  both  situations.  The 
full  truth  Is  not  yet  known,  and  may  never 
be.  Nonetheless.  It  seems  Indisputable  that 
In  both  cases  the  three  principal  insuumenu 
of  US  foreign  policy— the  State  Department, 
the  military,  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency— were  at  crucial  times  pulling  In 
separate  directions 

The  criticism  most  frequently  heard  Is  that 
the  CIA  was  meddling  in  policy,  undertaking 
functions  that  were  not  its  proper  respon- 
sibility    The  charge  has  been  made  that  the 
CIA   was   combining    Intelligence    gathering 
with    active     "operations."    a    course    which 
carries  the  risk  that  Intelligence  may  be  used 
to    support    prior   operational    decisions      It 
has  been  alleged  over  and  over  that  In  Viet- 
nam, as  m  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  the  CIA.  with  or 
without  direction  from  higher  authority,  be- 
came enmeshed  In  Its  own  Intrigues      In  the 
Bay  of  Pigs,  the  CIA  was  found  supporting 
a  collection  of  Batista  refugees,  apparently 
without  clear  direction  from   the  State  De- 
partment    In  Vietnam.  It  became  clear  that 
the  CIA  was  closely  alined  with  and  subsi- 
dizing the  Special  Forces  run  by  the  late  Ngo 
Dlnh  Nbu.  an  elite  mUltary  force  that  raided 
the   Buddhist   pagodas.     Responsible    repre- 
sentatives of  the  press  have  reported  strong 
disagreements  between  the  State  Department 
and  the  CIA  with  regard  to  policy  In  Viet- 
nam,   and    these    reports    must    stand    even 
beside  the  exaggerations  of  less-responsible 
press    accounts.     The    evidence    was    over- 
whelming that  US    policy  was  confused  and 
that  the  divisions  within  agencies  were  being 
hung  on  the  public  wash  line      When  later 
our  Government's  support  swung  to  the  In- 
surgents who  ousted  Diem,  this  very  possibly 
meant  an  about-face  on  the  part  of  the  CIA 
The  extent  of  our  Involvement  even  then  Is 
unknown,  but  that  we  were  Involved  must 
seem  quite  possible. 

Almost  every  qualified  outsider  who  has 
examined  the  history  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
blunder  has  concluded  that  It  was  founded 
on  a  haphazard  Jumble  of  foreign  policy. 
Intelligence  gathering,  and  military  opera- 
tions The  CIA  appears  to  have  organized 
and  conducted  the  attempt  and  also  to 
have  gathered  the  Intelligence  data  on  which 
the  prospects  for  the  attempt  were  Judged. 
Not  only  was  CIA  shaping  policy— perhaps 
understandable  because  of  the  absence  of 
direction  from  policymaking  organs  of  the 
Government— but  that  policy  was  patently 
at    odds    with    State    Department    thinking. 


Without  fully  rehearsing  the  balefxil  events 
that  preceded  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  It  Is  perfectly 
clear  to  undersute  the  matter,  that  the 
President  was  badly  served  by  the  agencies 

Involved.  .      ,_ 

These  premises,  like  all  of  my  remarks  in 
this  article,  arise  only  from  material  and 
information  available  to  the  public  In  re- 
spect to  such  material  and  information  I 
am  m  the  same  position  as  other  representa- 
tives of  the  people  In  Congress,  with  very 
few  exceptions  All  the  more  reason  for  such 
a  represenUtlve  to  speak  out 

To  state  the  danger  posed  by  the  Inter- 
mingling of  intelligence  gathering  and  op- 
erations is  not  to  say  It  Is  unrecognized  by 
responsible   officials      Able   men   throughout 
the  Intelligence  community  are  well  aware 
of  and  deeply  concerned  by  dangers  arising 
from  the  absence  of  clear  distinction  between 
intelligence  gathering  and  operations      The 
trouble  may  often  start,  as  Allen  Dulles,  the 
distinguished    former   head   of   the   CIA   re- 
cently said,  from  lack  of  clear-cut  operation- 
al    policy    in    Washington.     When    a    policy 
vacuum  occurs,  men  in  the  field  are  almost 
involunurlly  propelled  Into  operaUonal  ac- 
tivities which  are  not  their  proper  respon- 
sibility.    Sherman    Kent,    the    head    of    the 
Board    of    National    Estimates — one    of    the 
most  influential  elements  of  the  intelligence 
community— makes  the  point  this  way;  "Al- 
most any  man  or  group  of  men  confronted 
with  the  duty  of  getting  something  planned 
or  getting  something  done  will  sooner  or  later 
hit  upon  what  they  consider  a  single  most 
desirable    course    of    action.     Usually    It    is 
sooner:  sometimes,  under  duress.  It  Is  a  snap 
Judgment  off  the  top  of  the  head.     I  cannot 
escape    the    belief    that   under   the   circum- 
stances outlined.  Intelligence  wlU  find  Itself 
right  in  the  middle  of  policy,  and  that  upon 
occasions  It  will  be  the  unabashed  apologist 
for  a  given  policy  rather  than  Its  Impartial 
and  objective  analyst."" 

The  failures  of  CIA  covert  operations  are 
well  known  Less  well  known,  and  of  equally 
sobering  magnitude,  are  the  successes.  The 
CIA.  for  example,  played  a  key  part  In  the 
ousting  of  the  Mossadegh  regime  In  Iran  in 
1953.  paving  the  way  for  eventual  reform  of 
the  pro-Western  government  of  the  Shah. 
Both  British  and  American  vital  Interests 
had  been  threatened  by  the  capricious  Mos- 
sadegh policies,  the  major  threat  being  to 
Brltalns  necessary  supply  of  oil.  The  suc- 
cessful coup  which  unseated  Mossadegh  was 
of  great  benefit  to  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
West 

The  following  year  the  virulently  anU- 
Amerlcan  Arbenz  regime  In  Guatemala  was 
overthrown  The  CIA  was  widely  believed 
to  have  engineered  the  coup.  But  for  the 
success  of  that  coup.  Soviet-directed  com- 
munism in  Latin  America  would  presumably 
be  far  more  deeply  entrenched  than  It  Is 
today. 

Each  of  these  episodes  demonstrates,  for 
good  or  111.  the  explosive  nature  of  the  CIA's 
operational     involvement     In     International 
politics.     It  Is  not  at  all  Improbable  that  it 
win  be  similarly  Involved  In  the  future.    The 
cold  war  will  be  with  us  for  a  very  long  time: 
so  will  the  CIA.    Accordingly,  our  democratic 
government,  unused  to  secrecy,  has  within 
It  an  Immensely  powerful  and  extremely  ex- 
pensive secret  organization,  for  the  past  few 
years    housed    In    a    very    large    permanent 
building  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.    That 
building  represents  the   InstltutlonallzaUon 
of  the  CIA  In  the  Government  establishment. 
More  exactly.  It  marks  Its  pxMltlve  elevation 
In  status,  always  Important  In  government. 
And    yet  there  Is  no  effective  check  on  Its 
activities  now     And  there  was  none  In  1961. 
Pew    can   deny    the    actual    and    potenUal 
power  of  the  CIA.  however  carefully  It  may 
be  held  In  check  by  the  skillful  men  who  run 
It      Ours  Is  supposed  to  be  a  government  of 
laws,  not  of  men.     At  stake  are  questions  of 
war  and   peace,  as  the  two  Cuban  crises  so 
clearly  demonstrated     All  of  us  at  that  time 


took  a  look  Into  the  atomic  pit.  Decisions 
can  be  made  at  such  times  and  actions  taken 
about  which  the  public  Is  totally  In  the  dark. 
So  be  It.  As  much  as  we  may  abhor  govern- 
ment by  secrecy,  as  much  as  It  threatens 
fundamental  liberties,  we  must  understand 
Its  limited  and  necessary  application  In  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  hot  or  cold  war. 
Nevertheless,  crucial  decisions  are  made  for 
us  and  In  our  name  of  which  we  know  noth- 
ing. And  all  too  often  secrecy  which  Is  nec- 
essary breeds  secrecy  which  Is  unnecessary, 
at  which  point  the  danger  becomes  nothing 
less  than  a  threat  to  democratic  Institutions, 
a  marginal  one  at  the  outset,  but  poten- 
tially a  most  serious  one. 

The  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco  occurred  despite 
efforts  by  Secretary  of  State  Christian  Herter 
and  CIA  Director  Allen  Dulles  to  sort  out 
the  relations  between  their  two  agencies  so 
that  the  making  of  foreign  policy  would  be 
removed  from  the  CIA.  and  the  command  of 
policy  kept  firmly  In  the  hands  of  ambassa- 
dors In  the  field  at  all  times.  The  Herter- 
Dulles  agreement  was  reaffirmed  by  Secretary 
Rusk.  More  recently,  following  events  In 
Vietnam  during  the  Diem  regime,  the  Pres- 
ident found  It  necessary  to  reassert  publicly 
his  authority  and  that  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  National  Security  Council  over 
the  Intelligence  community.  Collaterally  the 
Secretary  of  State  sought  to  assure  the 
primacy  of  ambassadors  In  the  policy  area 
overseas. 

Particular  persons  and  particular  situa- 
tions may  seem  to  define  problems  of  this 
sort.  But  It  Is  also  the  case  that,  as  long  as 
both  the  State  Department  and  the  CIA  are 
responsible  for  the  collection  of  tnlormatlon, 
and — perhaps  most  Important— as  long  as 
CIA  continues  to  be  responsible  for  special 
operations — the  support  of  antl-Communlst 
elements  and  the  fomenting  of  opposition 
to  hostile  governments — the  problem  of  In- 
tegrating the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Into  our  general  foreign  policy  apparatus 
will  continue  to  grow  In  scope  and  potential 
danger. 

For  a  time  the  Maxwell  Taylor  Committee, 
appointed  by  the  President  to  Inquire  par- 
ticularly Into  the  Cuban  question,  appears 
to  have  considered  the  possibility  of  trans- 
ferring the  bulk  of  CIA's  special  operations 
to  the  Defense  I>epartment.  But  this  solu- 
tion would  have  had  the  obvious  disadvan- 
tage of  Insuring  that  the  uniformed  mili- 
tary—and  hence  the  authority  and  prestige 
of  the  U.S.  Government — would  be  identified 
with  any  paramilitary  operation  as  soon  as 
It  became  a  matter  of  public  knowledge. 

In  any  event.  It  seems  that  the  Taylor 
Committee  has  left  routine  covert  operations 
m  the  hands  of  the  CIA,  with  control  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Pentagon  only  If  a  par- 
ticular project  becomes  so  big  as  to  warrant 
open  military  participation.  Mr,  Hanson 
Baldwin  In  the  New  York  Times  summed  up 
the  matter  thus:  "The  general  rule  of  thumb 
for  the  future  Is  that  CIA  will  not  handle  any 
primarily  military  operations,  or  ones  of  such 
size  that  they  cannot  be  kept  secret.  How- 
ever, each  case  will  apparently  be  judged  on 
Its  merits;  there  Is  no  hard-and-fast  formula 
that  will  put  one  operation  under  the  CIA 
and  another  under  the  Pentagon." 

Now  surely  this  Is  an  area  In  which  neither 
hard-and-fast  formulas  nor  organizational 
gimmicks  can  solve  the  major  difficulties. 
Much  depends  on  the  particular  situations. 
The  people  who  are  in  the  most  favorable 
position  to  gather  Information  are  some- 
times the  best  equipped  to  engage  In  clan- 
destine political  activities.  But  largely  be- 
cause the  problem  eludes  organizational  for- 
mulas, because  It  Is  a  problem  to  which  there 
U  no  simple  solution.  It  must  be  recognized 
as  such  and  held  In  check  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Problems  unwatched  and  unattended 
tend  to  multiply. 

CIA  Is  served  by  only  one  politically  re- 
sponsible officer:  the  Director  himself.  All 
others  are  career  officials.    In  comparison,  the 


President  keeps  ultimate  conUol  In  the  Pen- 
tagon by  his  political  power  to  appoint  all 
the  top  civilian  officers  there.  These  offlclaU 
are  entrusted  with  clear  political  responsi- 
bility, for  which  there  Is  no  parallel  In  the 
CIA. 

There  are  In  fact  questions  repeatedly 
raised  about  the  CIA.  Is  It  wise,  for  ex- 
ample, to  rely  to  the  extent  the  CIA  seems 
to  on  the  services  of  retired  military  officers? 
One  would  suppose  that  retired  service  of- 
ficers, though  almost  always  men  of  great 
ability,  would  have  an  Instinctive  tendency 
to  take  a  rather  narrow,  strictly  operational 
and  efficient  view  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting them.  I  hope  I  will  not  be  mis- 
understood. CIA  officials  are  among  the 
most  dlstlnguUhed  In  the  entire  Federal 
establishment.  The  leadership  of  the  agency 
comprises  men  of  great  glfU  and  dedica- 
tion— and  I  Include  the  former  military  men 
In  the  agency.  But  recruitment  of  hlgh- 
callber  men  In  large  numbers  Is  a  problem  In 
the  Federal  Government,  especially  In  agen- 
cies whose  work  Is  International. 

It  Is  also  fair  to  ask  whether  the  CIA 
should  rely  heavily  on  the  services  of  polit- 
ical refugees.  It  seems  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  an  exile  from  his 
homeland,  especially  one  who  has  passionate 
convictions  about  the  course  of  events  there, 
may  not  be  the  best  person  to  assess  these 
events.  Again,  I  hope  that  I  will  not  be 
misunderstood.  I  do  not  mean  to  Impugn 
In  the  slightest  the  enormous  amount  of 
valuable  work  done  by  exiles  and  refugees 
in  the  CIA.  Without  their  help,  as  In  the 
case  of  the  ex-mllltary  men,  the  organization 
simply  could  not  function  as  It  should. 
Neither  do  I  mean  to  suggest  that  CIA  should 
be  staffed  with  "soft-Uners"  or  people  who 
have  had  no  personal  experience  with  the 
countries  In  question.  That  would  be  ab- 
surd. But  I  do  think  that  by  every  recom- 
mendation of  commonsense  we  must  be  cer- 
tain of  the  objectivity  and  breadth  of  our 
Intelligence. 

This  raises  the  question  of  the  structure 
of  the  Intelligence  community  and  of  Intel- 
ligence evaluation — the  question  of  how  best 
to  organize  the  Interpreting  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  material  collected  dally  by  all 
agencies  of  the  Intelligence  community. 

The  phrase  "Intelligence  community"  em- 
braces the  numerous  agencies  within  the 
executive  branch  which  are  concerned  with 
Intelligence  collection  and  evaluation:  The 
CIA.  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  the 
State  Department's  Bureau  of  Intelligence 
and  Research,  the  Intelligence  branches  of 
the  armed  services,  the  National  Security 
Agency,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
others.  The  dally  chore  of  coordinating  and 
cross-checking  dally  Intelligence  data  Is 
largely  In  the  hands  of  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  The  long-range  estimates 
are  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  National  Estimates,  which  presides 
as  a  kind  of  general  planning  staff  for  the 
Intelligence  community.  Estimates  prepared 
by  this  group  are  submitted  to  a  committee 
known  as  the  UJ3.  Intelligence  Board.  If  the 
Board  of  Estimates  Is  the  planning  board  for 
the  conmiunlty,  the  Intelligence  Board  Is  Its 
board  of  directors.  It  U  the  final  forum  for 
the  professional  Intelligence  community:  Its 
judgments  go  to  the  National  Security 
Council. 

Two  aspects  of  this  system  In  particular  are 
worth  noting.  The  first  Is  the  preeminence 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  A  high 
proportion  of  the  Intelligence  community's 
fact  gathering  Is  done  by  CIA.  The  Efoard 
of  National  Estimates  functions  as  a  part  of 
CIA.  The  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Intelligence 
Board  Is  the  Director  of  the  CIA.  And  the 
Intelligence  community's  spokesman  on  the 
National  Security  Council  Itself  Is  that  same 
CIA  Director. 

The  second  aspect  worth  noting  is  the 
duality  of  CIA's  role.     Under  the  National 


Security  Act,  this  agency  Is  not  only  one 
participant  In  the  Intelligence  community; 
It  Is  also  the  chief  agency  responsible  for  co- 
ordinating It.  In  other  words,  at  many  points 
In  the  process  of  evaluation.  CIA  Is  both 
player  and  umpire,  both  witness  and  Judge. 
This  ambiguity  Is  Imp'tlclt  In  the  title  of  the 
Director,  who  is  formally  not  the  "Director 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency."  but 
simply  "Director  of  Central  Intelligence." 

The  problem  this  raises  Is  clear.  It  is 
that  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  being 
not  merely  central  but  dominant  In  the  In- 
telligence community,  Is  In  an  extraordinary 
position,  so  long  as  It  Is  left  unchecked  to 
carry  Its  special  Institutional  tendencies  Into 
the  shaping  of  American  foreign  policy. 

I   believe    that   these    difficulties    of    un- 
checked power  In  the  Intelligence  community 
can  be  alleviated  only  by  the  Congress,  which 
has  the  constitutional  responsibility  to  over- 
see the  functions  of  the  executive  branch 
on  behalf  of  the  American  people.     There- 
fore,   I    propose   the   establishment   In    the 
Congress  of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign 
Information    and    Intelligence.      I    propose 
that  such  a  committee  be  constituted  along 
the  lines  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  and  that  It  have  Its  own  funds  and 
staff.     It   should   continuously   Inquire   Into 
our    foreign    Information    and    Intelligence 
programs.  Including:    (1)    the  relations  be- 
tween the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
the   State  Department,  especially  overseas: 
(2)  the  relations  between  Intelligence  gather- 
ing on   the  one  hand  and  so-called  special 
operations  on  the  other:    (3)    the  selection 
and  training  of  intelligence  personnel;   and 
(4)   the  whole  question  of  Intelligence  eval- 
uation. 

The  proposal  of  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Foreign  Intelligence  is  not  new.  In  one  form 
or  another  It  has  been  Introduced  Into  the 
House  In  each  of  the  last  10  sessions,  though 
It  has  not  been  debated  on  the  floor.  In 
the  Senate,  a  bill  to  establish  a  joint  com- 
mittee, sponsored  by  Senator  Mansfield  In 
1956.  was  debated  for  2  days  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  defeated. 

Nor  Is  the  proposal  partisan.     At  time  of 
writing,  there  are  14  Democratic  and  5  Re- 
publican  sponsors    In   the   House.     In    1959 
resolutions  were  sponsored  In  the  House  by 
12   Democrats  and   5   Republicans.     In   the 
Senate  In  1956.  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  voted  for  Senator  Mansfizld's  resolu- 
tion—Including the  then  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  the  late  President  Kennedy. 
It  U  most  often  argued  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  "watchdog"  committee  that 
the  secrecy  of  our  Intelligence  system  would 
be    endangered.      The    argument    does    not 
stand  up.     No  one  denies  that  the  CIA  and 
the  other  Intelligence  agencies  must  conduct 
a    very    high    proportion    of    their    work    in 
secret;  secrecy  Is  of  the  essence  In  their  work. 
But  what   Is   true  of  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity Is  also  true  In  many  other  areas  of 
Government— In  the  fields  of  atomic  energy, 
weapons  development,  and,  in  some  respects, 
foreign    policy.     But    does   this   mean    that 
Congress   Is  to  have   no   effective   authority 
in  those  areas?     Of  course  It  does  not.  for 
Congress  has  such  authority.    It  has  always 
asserted  Its  right,  Indeed  Its  constitutional 
duty,  to  oversee  even  the  most  sensitive  areas 
of  Government.     And  where  matters  of  the 
highest  secrecy  have  been  Involved,  Members 
of    both    Houses    have    shown    themselves 
capable  of  exercising  the   utmost  restraint. 
This  was   never  more   clearly  demonstrated 
than  during  the  Manhattan  project  In  World 
War  II,  when  Members  of  the  two  appropria- 
tions committees  were  kept  apprised  of  work 
on   the  atomic   bomb  without  breaking  se- 
curity.    The  record  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on   Atomic   Energy   In  this  connection  has 
been  Impeccable. 

Moreover,  the  CIA  Is  even  now  monitored. 
m  theory,  by  four  small  subcommittees  of  the 
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Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Appropri- 
ations of  the  Senate  and  House.  Not  even 
the  most  experienced  and  security-conscious 
officials  in  the  Intelligence  community  would 
deny  these  subcommittees — had  they  time 
to  apply  for  It— access  to  the  pertinent  In- 
formation that  might  enable  them  conscien- 
tiously to  provide  the  vast  sums  of  money 
that  are  requested  year  after  year.  But  ap- 
parently the  notion  exists  that  If  the  whole 
matter  Is  kept  on  the  lowest  possible  level 
of  congressional  concern,  secrecy  will  receive 
a  higher  degree  of  respect.  There  Is  no  logic 
in  the  notion.  I  should  think  Just  the  oppo- 
site would  be  true. 

I  find  myself  in  even  less  sympathy  with 
another  argument  advanced  frequently  In 
discussions  of  this  question:  namely,  that  the 
Intelligence  community  exists  solely  to  serve 
the  President  and  the  National  Security 
Council,  and  that  therefore  we  In  the  Con- 
gress have  no  right  to  exercise  Jurisdiction  In 
the  matter.  But  clearly  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  our  Government  are 
not  watertight  compartments  separated  by 
■teel  bulkheads:  the  material  between  them 
Is  flexible  and  porous  There  are  any  num- 
ber of  congressional  committees  which  keep 
a  watch  over  the  executive  agencies.  And. 
as  I  have  already  said.  It  Is  not  only  their 
right  to  do  so;  It  Is  their  duty  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

These  arguments  concerning  secrecy  and 
the  exclusively  executive  nature  of  the  In- 
telligence function  are,  though  unpersua- 
slve.  at  least  consistent.  But  strangely 
enough,  those  who  oppose  the  idea  of  a  Joint 
committee  Insist  as  well  that  congressional 
surveillance  Is  already  more  than  adequate. 
This  contention  was  made  by  Allen  Dulles  In 
his  recent  book  and  by  President  Kennedy. 
In  answer  to  a  question  at  his  October  9 
press  conference. 

What.  In  fact,  is  the  present  extent  of  con- 
gressional surveillance  over  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities? As  mentioned.  In  both  the  House 
and  Senate  the  bodies  responsible  for  over- 
seeing the  Intelligence  community  are  sub- 
committees of  the  Appropriations  and  Armed 
Services  Committees.  Neither  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  nor  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  Jurisdiction 
In  this  area  despite  their  obvious  Interest  In 
Intelligence  matters  This  might  not  matter 
were  It  not  that  the  surveillance  exercised 
by  the  four  existing  subcommittees  Is  both 
cursory  and  sporadic. 

At  the  time  I  Introduced  the  resolution 
proposing  the  Joint  committee  and  spoke  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  in  favor  of  it.  Con- 
gressman Walter  Norblad.  of  Oregon,  the 
second-ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  had 
this  to  say: 

"Mr.  Speaker,  1  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  gentleman's  remarks.  I  think  we 
should  have  had  a  Joint  committee  to  mon- 
itor the  CIA  when  it  was  first  established. 
I  have  had  a  little  experience  In  the  matter 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  As  you  may  know,  we  have  a  sub- 
committee on  the  CIA.  I  was  a  member  of 
that  committee  for  4  years.  We  met  an- 
nually— one  time  a  year,  for  a  period  of  2 
hours  In  which  we  accomplished  virtually 
nothing.  I  think  a  proposal  such  as  Mr. 
Lindsay  has  made  is  the  answer  to  It  be- 
cause a  part-time  subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  as  I  say.  which 
meets  for  Just  2  hours.  1  day  a  year,  accom- 
plishes nothing  whatsoever  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  on  his  proposal  " 

The  reasons  for  the  lack  of  adequate  check 
and  examination  are  almost  self-evident:  The 
members  of  the  four  subconunlttees  them- 
selves, by  definition,  have  relatively  low 
status  But  even  had  those  subcommittees 
both  status  and  time,  the  difficulties  In- 
volved In  dividing  Jurisdiction  among  the 
four  would,  I  think,  be  Insuperable. 


It  should  be  clear  from  what  I  have  said 
that  the  bipartisan  proponents  of  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Foreign  Information  and  In- 
telligence are  fully  aware  that  a  high  degree 
of  secrecy  is  essential  to  the  workings  of  the 
Intelligence  community.  Neither  I  nor  any 
legislator  wishes  to  see  the  legitimate  secrets 
of  the  Intelligence  community  reported  In 
the  press  and  on  the  air.  Indeed,  this  seems 
far  more  likely  to  occur  under  present  con- 
ditions because  the  press,  sometimes  called 
•the  fourth  branch  of  the  Government,"  may 
turn  out  to  be  the  only  effective  check  on 
Intelligence  activities— and  that  check  could 
be  dangerous  as  well  as  disruptive.  But 
danger  and  disruption  are  certain  if  public 
confidence  In  the  intelligence  establishment 
erodes.  It  Is  less  likely  if  a  body  of  the  peo- 
ples  represenUtlves.  properly  constituted 
and  carefully  chosen  by  the  leadership  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  remains  continu- 
ously aware  of  the  activities  of  the  Intelli- 
gence community.  The  performance  of  this 
function  Is  nothing  less  than  their  duty  to 
the  American  people,  whose  lives  and  lib- 
erties are  profoundly  involved  In  the 
intelligence  activities  of  our  Government. 

Finally.  I  would  observe  that  such  a  Joint 
congressional  committee  would  perform  a 
useful,  perhaps  an  Indispensable,  service  for 
the  Intelligence  community  Itself.  There 
has  been  a  tendency  to  assign  the  burden  of 
blame  to  the  CIA  when  some  foreign  under- 
takings have  gone  bad  or  failed  altogether. 
Whether  the  blame  has  been  Justified— as 
in  some  cases  It  may  have  been— or  whether 
unjustified,  the  liability  to  blame  is  appar- 
ent, and  the  CIA,  unlike  other  less  Inhibited 
agencies  can  do  little  to  defend  Itaelf.  A 
Joint  committee  could  do  much  to  malnUln 
the  record  fairly. 

As  the  central  Government  grows  In  size 
and  power,  and  as  the  Congress,  like  parlia- 
ments everywhere,  tends  to  diminish  In  Im- 
po  tance,  the  need  for  countervailing  checks 
and  balances  becomes  all  the  more  Impor- 
tant The  shaping  and  Implementation  by 
secret  processes  of  some  part  of  foreign  pol- 
icy Is  an  extremely  serious  matter  In  a  free 
society  It  cannot  be  shrugged  off  or 
stamped  as  an  Inescapable  necessity  because 
of  the  dangers  of  the  time  and  the  threat 
from  present  enemies  of  democracy.  To  do 
so  Is  to  deny  our  history  and  to  gamble  dan- 
gerously with  our  future.  There  are  Internal 
as  well  as  external  dangers.  Free  political 
systems  and  Individual  liberties,  can  be 
swiftly  undermined.  Confidence  In  the  sys- 
tems and  liberties  themselves  can  be  lost 
even  more  swiftly.  And  when  that  happens 
to  a  free  society,  no  foreign  policy,  however 
well  conceived,  will  protect  Its  highest  In- 
terest, the  continuation  of  the  free  system 
of  government  and  the  society  on  which  it 
rests. 

SOVIET  ANTI-SEMmSM 

Mr.  ASHBR<X)K.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  HalpernI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectlotn 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  should 
like  once  again  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  to  the  subtle,  yet 
monstrous,  discrimination  against  the 
Jewish  people  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  have  renewed  indications  that 
despite  repeated  refutation  of  the 
charges,  the  Soviet  Government  is  con- 
tinuing to  treat  its  citizens  of  the  Jewish 
faith  cruelly  and  with  definite  bias. 
These  acts  are  to  be  deplored  and  pro- 


tested, not  only  by  all  freedom-loving 
Americans,  but  officially  by  our  Govern- 
ment through  its  diplomatic  channels 
and  through  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  month  a 
group  of  well-known  Western  scholars 
wrote  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  inquiring  Into 
the  situation.  They  referred  specifically 
to  the  current  trial  of  23  persons  for  so- 
called  economic  crimes.  Eleven  of  these 
persoits  were  known  to  be  Jewish.  Includ- 
ing the  alleged  ringleader.  Premier 
Khrushchev  replied  as  follows: 

There  has  never  been,  and  there  U  not 
now,  a  policy  of  antl-SemltIsm  In  the  Soviet 
Union  •  •  •.  Our  Constitution  proclaims 
equality  of  the  citizens  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Ir- 
respective of  nationality  or  race. 

This  response  is  absurd  and  ridiculous. 
To  the  contrary,  circumstances  do  not 
bear  him  out.  The  facts  clearly  point 
otherwise. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  Soviet 
Goverrunent  has  consistently  exerted 
pressure  in  bearing  down  upon  the 
maintenance  and  development  of  Jewish 
cultursLl  and  religious  life.  There  have 
been  efforts  to  seriously  curtail  publish- 
ing in  Hebrew.  The  authorities,  in  the 
general  antireligious  campaign,  have 
concentrated  upon  the  closing  of  syna- 
gogues wherever  feasible.  Jews  in  Mos- 
cow were  prohibited  from  arranging 
burials  in  Jewish  cemeteries.  These  are 
but  a  few  flagrant  instances  of  a  deliber- 
ate policy. 

Last  October,  before  the  recent  court 
case,  the  Government  newspaper  Izvestia 
demanded  a  public  show  trial  of  the  de- 
fendants accused  of  bizarre  economic 
crimes.  The  names  of  the  Jewish  ac- 
cused were  pronxinently  displayed. 

The  show  trial  never  developed  be- 
cause the  Kremlin  rulers  did  not  want  to 
reveal  the  names  of  Government  officials 
who  supposedly  took  bribes.  All  West- 
em  newsmen  were  barred  from  the  trial. 
Now  Theodore  Shabad  reports  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  this  morning.  Feb- 
ruary 27.  that  nine  death  sentences  have 
been  pronounced  by  the  court.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  reports  that  the  majority  were 

Despite  all  its  disavowals,  we  cannot 
believe  that  Russia  is  making  any  sin- 
cere effort  to  halt  the  anti-Jewish  preju- 
dice. To  the  contrary,  through  cunning 
device  the  Soviet  Union  is  perpetrating 
further  outrages  against  the  Jewish  com- 
munity. 

Typically,  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee recently  reported  that  a  Soviet 
Government  body  had  released  a  sinis- 
ter book  attacking  the  Jews.  It  is  an 
insulting  and  cynical  onslaught  against 
the  Jewish  population.  The  Institute 
of  Human  Relations  In  New  York  ob- 
tained a  copy. 

I  wish  to  applaud  the  remarks  of  the 
new  president  of  this  dedicated  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Morris  Abram.  which  he 
made  as  a  U.S.  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  Subcommission  on  the  Preven- 
tion of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of 
Minorities.  Mr.  Abram  denounced  the 
book  as  a  "hodgeixxige  of  misinforma- 
tion, distortion,  malicious  gossip  and  In- 
sulting references  to  Jews  and  Judaism." 

The  book,  written  by  a  Soviet  profes- 
sor of  philosophy,  is  a  product  of  the 


Ukrainian  Academy  of  Sciences.  We 
know  that  almost  all  literature  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  certainly  work  of  this  na- 
ture, is  censored  and  published  only  with 
the  approval  of  the  regime. 

We  cannot  believe  that  such  a  dis- 
criminatory piece  could  be  printed  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  authorities.  The 
Soviet  Government  is  cloaking  its  anti- 
Jewish  policy  by  allowing  academic 
groups  to  apply  the  pressure  in  its  stead. 

The  Kremlin  does  not  want  the  West 
to  believe  that  it  is  anti-Jewish.  So  the 
rulers  subtly  permit  so-called  private  or- 
ganizations and  groups  to  promote  dis- 
crimination so  they  will  not  be  labeled 
with  the  ugly  fact. 

Throughout  Russia's  long  history, 
treatment  of  the  Jewish  minority  has 
varied  between  outright  oppression  and 
behind-the-scenes  discrimination.  The 
majority  of  rulers,  including  Stalin,  be- 
lieved that  the  Jewish  nationality  repre- 
sented a  separate  and  cohesive  entity,  a 
separateness  which  inherently  consti- 
tuted a  threat  to  central  government. 

The  situation  is  not  radically  different 
today.  Dictatorship  will  always  fear  re- 
ligious or  racial  identities  within  its  area 
of  rule.  It  win  always  seek  to  weaken 
ties  of  allegiance  to  anything  excepting 
its  own  being. 

Our  Government  must  seek  to  secure 
equality  of  treatment  for  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple of  Russia.  We  must  seek  to  end  the 
discrimination  against  them.  We  can- 
not succeed  by  remaining  oblivious  to 
the  manifold  evidence  of  ill-treatment 
which  is  accumulating.  We  should  uti- 
lize all  the  diplomatic  instrumentalities 
at  our  command,  and  work  actively 
through  the  United  Nations,  to  obtain  a 
reversal  of  the  ominous  trends  of  Soviet 
anti-Semitism. 


WITHDRAWAL  OP  JURISDICTION 
FROM  FEDERAL  COURTS  IN  LEG- 
ISLATIVE REDISTRICTING  MAT- 
TERS 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  MeaderI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  that 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
not  have  jurisdiction  to  enjoin  or  modify 
the  operation  of  State  laws  respecting 
legislative  districts  where  comparable  re- 
lief is  available  In  State  courts,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  Interest  In  this  mat- 
ter was  first  aroused  by  the  decision  in 
Baker  v.  Carr,  March  26,  1962.  362,  U.S. 
355.  I  commented  on  this  decision  In  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  108,  part 
10,  pages  13745  to  13754. 

I  agree  with  Justice  Frankfurter's  de- 
cision in  the  Baker  against  Carr  case 
that  the  Court  has  made  a  grave  error  in 
entering  the  field  of  legislative  redistrlct- 
ing  and  my  bill  Is  designed  to  withdraw 
Federal  court  jurisdiction  and  the  appel- 
late jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
In  matters  of  this  kind. 


The  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  announced  that  Subcommit- 
tee No.  5  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  will 
commence  hearings  March  18,  1964,  on 
his  bill  to  establish  criteria  or  guidelines 
governing  congressional  districts.  I  be- 
lieve It  would  be  appropriate  In  those 
same  hearings  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  Federal  courts  entertaining  suits  com- 
menced by  citizens,  the  effect  of  which  Is 
to  place  the  courts  in  a  position  of 
supremacy  over  a  coequal  branch  of  the 
Government,  and  to  have  judicial  deter- 
mination of  a  matter  most  vital  to  the 
Independence  of  the  legislative  branch, 
namely  its  comp>osltlon. 

I  hope  this  legislation  will  receive  seri- 
ous consideration  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee. 

The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  10181 
A  bill  to  provide  that  district  covu-ts  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  have  Jurisdiction 
to  enjoin  or  modify  the  operation  of  State 
laws  respecting  legislative  districts  where 
comparable    relief    Is    available    In    State 
courts,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That    (a) 
chapter  85  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 
"5  1361.  Legislative  districts 

"A  district  court  shall  not  have  Jurisdic- 
tion of  any  civil  action — 

"(1)  to  enjoin,  suspend,  or  modify  the 
operation  of  any  State  law  respecting  the 
boundaries  of,  ot  the  number  of  persons  to 
be  elected  from,  any  district  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  legislature  of  such  State  or  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  or 

"(2)   for  damages  arising  out  of  the  opera- 
tion of  any  such  State  law; 
if  an  action  for  comparable  relief  would  be 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of.  and  Justiciable  in, 
a  court  of  such  State." 

(b)   The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  85  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 
"1361.  Legislative  dUtrlcts." 

Sec.  2.   (a)   Chapter  81  of  title  28  of  the 
United   States  Code   Is  amended   by   adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"5  1259.  Exception  to   appellate  Jurisdiction 
In  cases  Involving  legislative  dis- 
tricts 
"The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  have  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  any 
civil  action  of  any  type  described  In  para- 
graph  (1)    or  paragraph  (2)   of  section  1361 
of  this  title  regardless  of  whether  such  action 
was  originally  brought  In  a  State  or  Federal 
court." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  81  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"1259.  Exception  to  appellate  Jurisdiction  in 
cases  Involving  legislative  dis- 
tricts." 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lipscomb]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.    LIPSCOMB.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
Estonians  constitute  perhaps  the  small- 
est distinct  nationality  group  In  all  Eu- 
rope.   Certainly  their  country  in  north- 
eastern Europe,  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  is  one 
of  the  smallest.    But  to  these  gallant 
and  gifted  people  neither  mere  numbers, 
nor  the  size  of  their  homeland,  have  been 
of    little   importance.    Being    dauntless 
and  daring,  they  have  always  faced  their 
far  more  powerful  foes,  invariably  many 
times  their  number*,  with  courage  and 
firm  determination,  convinced  that  theirs 
has  been  a  righteous  cause.    Even  in  de- 
feat they  have  made  themselves  great 
and  glorious.    At  times  when  It  was  Im- 
possible   for    them    to    maintain    their 
national  independence,  even  then  they 
refused  to  bow  their  heads  and  bend  their 
knees  to  their  overlords  and  conquerors. 
They    maintained    that   worthy    and 
honorable  stand  during  the  two  centuries 
prior  to  1918  when  they  were  subjected 
to  cruel  treatment  In  the  hands  of  czars' 
agents.    They  were  flercWy  persecuted 
for  some  of  the  beliefs  they  held  and  ad- 
vocated, but  they  refused  to  be  silenced 
and    subdued.    Thus    steadfastly    they 
clung  to  these  ideals  until  the  time  came 
for  their  liberation.    Toward  the  end  of 
1917,  when  the  czarist  regime  of  Russia 
was  shattered,  they  had  their  chance, 
seized  upon  it  and  proclaimed  their  na- 
tional   independence    on   February    24, 
1918. 

Since  then  world-rocking  events  have 
brought  on  many  revolutionary  changes 
everywhere.  But  the  change  brought 
about  in  the  first  years  of  the  last  war 
ushered  in  a  new  tragedy  in  the  history 
of  many  peoples,  including  that  of  the 
Estonian  people.  After  enjoying  the 
blessings  of  freedom  and  democracy  for 
two  decades  during  interwar  years,  Es- 
tonia was  attacked  by  the  Red  army, 
occupied,  and  then  annexed  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  mid- 1940.  Estonians  have  not 
known  freedom  since  that  fateful  year. 
During  the  war  they  fondly  hoped  that 
their  freedom  would  be  restored  at  the 
end  of  that  war.  but  that  was  not  to  be, 
for  even  before  the  end  of  that  war  Com- 
munists had  Estonia  under  their  heels, 
and  they  still  hold  its  helpless  people 
in  their  relentless  hands. 

Today  the  once  independent  and  free 
Estonia  is  one  large  prison  camp  for  its 
inhabitants.  They  are  completely  cut 
off  from  the  free  world,  and  hardly  any- 
one from  the  West  Is  allowed  to  enter 
the  country.  We  know  little  of  their 
actual  existeiibe,  but  that  little  Is  dis- 
heartening. Without  any  personal  and 
political  freedom,  they  lead  a  miserable 
life.  We  are,  however,  assured  that  they 
have  not  lost  their  hope  for  their  deliver- 
ance from  misery  and  servitude,  from 
Communist  totalitarian  tyranny.  On 
the  46th  anniversary  celebration  of 
Estonian  Independence  Day  we  pray 
that  soon  they  attain  their  goal,  their 
national  independence. 


WHY  FEED  THOSE  WHO  SHUT  OFF 

WATER  AT  GUANTANAMO? 

Mr,  ASHBROOK.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
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his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
urgently  requested  that  President  John- 
son embargo  Cuba-bound  lard  shipments 
to  Canada.  It  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  US.  traders  in  Montreal  are  now 
completing  a  deal  to  ship  20  million 
pounds  of  U.S.  lard  worth  about  $2  mil- 
lion to  Castro  via  Canada.  Lard  ship- 
ments to  Castro  are  permitted  under 
present  administrative  rules,  but  the 
President  could  change  the  rules  In- 
stantly with  the  stroke  of  a  pen. 

This  transaction  should  be  halted  un- 
til all  facts  are  known,  and  until  its 
potentially  adverse  effect  on  our  foreign 
policy  can  be  fully  explored.  The  United 
States  Is  attempting  to  restore  free  world 
economic  sanctions  against  Castro,  an 
effort  which  was  badly  shattered  by  our 
feverish  effort  to  deliver  wheat  to  Rus- 

CIA 

A  food  sale  of  this  magnitude  to  Castro 
might  completely  destroy  our  position  of 
free  world  leadership. 

These  questions  should  be  answered: 
Can  we  logically  oppose  British  bus  sales 
to  Cuba,  but  permit  U.S.  lard  sales?  Is 
lard  less  strategic  than  a  bus?  Why  is 
lard  being  shipped  to  Castro  by  way  of 
Canada?  Is  it  because  U.S.  longshore- 
men have  already  effectively  shown  their 
opposition  to  Russia-bound  wheat  and 
might  block  Cuba-bound  lard? 

I  hope  the  President  will  act  quickly, 
revise  export  regulations,  and  block  this 
aid  to  Castro  before  it  is  too  late. 

To  me.  it  is  foolish  and  fantastic  to 
help  feed  the  same  Conununists  who 
turned  off  the  water  at  Ouantanamo. 


A  FURTHER  COMMENTARY  ON  OUR 
ECONOMIC   STATISTICS 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis  1  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frMn 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 15.  1963.  I  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  copy  of  an  article  on  our 
economic  statistics  by  Dr.  Oskar  Morgen- 
stern  of  Princeton  University  The  arti- 
cle was  critical  of  the  methods  of  collec- 
tion of  our  statistics  and  particularly 
urged  that  more  attention  be  given  to 
determining  the  margin  of  error  in  our 
economic  statistics.  Sut)sequently.  I  re- 
ceived a  large  number  of  comments  from 
economists  supporting  the  general  ob- 
servations in  Dr.  Morgenstern's  article 
These  were  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  November  27. 

I  have  now  received  a  thorough  and 
scholarly  commentary  on  Dr.  Morgen- 
stern's article  prepared  by  Raymond  T. 
Bowman.  Assistant  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  I  highly  recommend 
Dr.  Bowman's  letter  to  those  who  are 
interested   in   our  statistical   programs 


and  what  is  being  done  and  can  be  done 
to  improve  them.  Under  unanimous 
consent.  I  Include  his  letter  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

I  am  certain  that  this  will  move  the 
dialog  on  this  important  matter  for- 
ward. I  trust  more  comments  will  be 
forthcoming  from  other  scholars  and 
particularly  from  Dr.  Morganstern. 
Hopefully  the  subcommittee  on  Econo- 
mic Statistics  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  will  hold  hearings  on  the 
general  subject  matter  In  the  near  fu- 
ture: 
Executive  OmcE  or  the  P»zsid«nt, 

Bureau  or  the  Budget. 
Washington,  DC.  February  5.  1964. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Cuktis, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deae  Ms.  Cuktib:  I  greatly  appreciate  your 
note  to  me  requesting  my  comment*  on  the 
article  by  Prof.  Osicar  Morgenstern  which  ap- 
peared In  the  October  1963  issue  of  Fortune 
magazine.  I  have  delayed  replying  until  I 
could  give  this  Important  matter  my  personal 
attention 

As  you  know.  I  have  for  many  years  been 
particularly  Interested  and  concerned,  both 
personally  and  In  official  capacities,  with 
promoting  and  developing  economic  and 
social  statistics  better  designed  to  aid 
analysis.  I  had  been  familiar  with  the  first 
edition  of  Professor  Morgenstern's  book  "On 
the  Accuracy  of  Economic  Observations." 
published  In  1950.  which  presented  much  the 
same  polnU  of  view  he  has  recently  elabo- 
rated. The  Fortune  article,  as  you  know, 
was  based  on  the  second  edition  of  this  book, 
which  was  published  In  1963. 

Error  In  measurement,  as  well  as  concep- 
tual problems  In  the  economic  and  social 
sphere,  have  been  and  are  receiving  exten- 
sive and  intensive  attention  throughout  the 
Government's  statistics  program.  I  agree 
that  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  It  must 
also  be  recognized  that  this  type  of  problem 
win  never  be  completely  solved.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  your  comments  In  the  Congees- 
siONAL  Rbcoeo.  together  with  Professor 
Morgenstern's  Fortune  article,  will  be  help- 
ful In  extending  the  efforts  to  Improve  Fed- 
eral statistics  by  calling  special  attention  to 
measurement  problems. 

It  Is  also  my  hope  that,  while  recognizing 
and  emphasizing  the  need  for  attention  to 
error,  this  emphasis  will  not  lead  to  an  un- 
critical discrediting  of  economic  and  social 
statistics.  Simon  KuzneU  clearly  recog- 
hlzed  this  danger  In  his  review  '  of  the  1980 
edition  of  Morgenstern's  book.  I  quote  a 
passage  from  that  review  which  Is  particu- 
larly pertinent: 

"Because  errors  In  the  economic  data  are 
essentially  complex  historical  phenomena, 
the  fundamental  difficulty  Is  bound  to  re- 
main Methods  of  freeing  data  from  their 
historical  conditions  are  exceedingly  limited; 
and  reducing  the  difficulty  by  means  of  an 
empirically  founded  theory  that  would  yield 
constants  (like  those  In  the  natural  sciences) 
Is  not  likely  In  the  face  of  rapidly  changing 
historical  reality.  We  must  therefore,  be 
prepared  for  a  situation  in  which  economic 
and  social  statistics  will  continue  to  be  af- 
fected by  large  errors:  and  In  which  quanti- 
fication of  such  errors  will  remain  a  difficult, 
and  often  Impossible,  Job  of  laborious  ad  hoc 
detection 

"Nothing  In  these  commenU  detracts  from 
the  force  of  Professor  Morgenstern's  em- 
phasis on  need  for  greater  attention  to  the 
problem  But  they  should  serve  to  Indi- 
cate a  dissent  from  Professor  Morgenstern's 
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tendency  In  his  discussion  to  set  up  the 
natural  sciences  as  a  feasible  Ideal;  to  under- 
state the  Institutionally  changing  elements 
in  economic  statUtlcs;  to  dwell  primarily 
upon  errors  In  single  Items  or  series,  thus 
overlooking  the  variety  of  practices  used  in 
dealing  with  the  data,  either  In  scientific 
research  or  In  policy  formulation  The 
reader  might  too  easily  conclude  from  Pro- 
fessor Morgenstern's  discussion  that  the 
trouble  lies  largely  In  the  lack  of  attention 
paid  by  economists  and  statisticians  to  the 
problem;  and  that  Increased  attention  would 
go  far  towards  solving  the  problem,  as  It 
has  been  solved  In  the  natural  sciences.  To 
such  a  conclusion  the  reviewer,  and  most 
likely  also  the  author,  would  enter  a  strong 
objection." 

Before  commenting  specifically  on  points 
raised  by  Professor  Morgenstern  let  me  begin 
with  certain  general  observations.  I  have  no 
disagreement  with  the  basic  concern  which 
Morgenstern  seu  forth,  that  economic  statis- 
tics should  be  used  with  a  fuller  understand- 
ing of  their  errors  and  their  relevance.  As  to 
"Qui  Numerare  Inclplt  Errare  Inclplt"  few 
would  disagree  but  almost  everyone  would 
also  agree,  and  I  feel  certain  Morgenstern 
would  be  among  them,  that  not  to  measure 
would  be  to  err  even  more.  Moreover.  It  must 
be  clear  to  all  users  of  our  official  statistics 
that  we  do  not  present  them  as  though  they 
were    100-percent   correct. 

It  Is  axiomatic  that  measurement  of  social 
and  economic  phenomena  (In  fact  measure- 
ment In  all  fields)  Is  subject  to  error.  The 
users  of  statistics  should  bear  this  In  mind 
and  the  producers  and  publishers  of  statis- 
tics should  present  the  limitations  associated 
with  the  data.  I  know  of  virtually  no  social 
analyst  who  would  not  agree  to  these 
principles,  recognizing,  of  course,  that  the 
significance  of  the  error  depends  ujxjn  the 
particular  analytical  uses  to  which  the 
statistics  are  put.  Some  current  uses  In 
aggregative  mathematical  models  or  for 
microanalysis  require  more  refined  and  con- 
ceptually explicit  economic  and  social  meas- 
urements than  were  needed  heretofore.  In 
fact  Professor  Morgenstern's  early  Interest 
was  closely  related  with  the  problems  of  con- 
structing and  using  Input-output  tables. 

It  Is  generally  accepted  that  the  errors  In 
economic  measurements.  If  known  in  some 
meaningful  sense,  should  be  stated.  In  rec- 
ognition of  this  principle,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  last  two  decades,  major  stress  haa 
been  placed  on  probability  sampling.  When 
probability  sampling  Is  used,  the  sampling 
error  can  be  determined  and  published  In 
explicit  terms  Furthermore,  It  Is  generally 
possible,  within  limits  of  available  resources, 
to  tailor  the  sample  size  and  design  to  meet 
predetermined  levels  of  accuracy  so  far  as 
sampling  errors  are  concerned  In  addition, 
sampling  has  other  advantages  since  It  facil- 
itates the  taking  of  more  effective  actions 
with  respect  to  other  types  of  error  by  con- 
centrating efforts  on  a  sample  rather  than 
the  universe  generally  This  permits,  with- 
out too  severe  a  strain  on  financial  and 
personal  resources,  better  training  of  enu- 
merators, more  careful  Inspection  and  anal- 
ysis of  primary  sources  and  more  attention  to 
conceptual  problems. 

Sampling  error  could  receive  this  special 
attention  for  several  reasons.  First,  re- 
markable advances  in  stotlstlcal  theory  had 
taken  place  which  made  possible  precise 
meaning  for  such  measures  which  are  clearly 
useful  lor  guiding  analysis.  In  other  words, 
we  are  able  to  isolate  one  kind  of  error,  to 
estimate  It,  and  to  state  lu  significance  in 
probability  terms  Second,  sampling  error 
as  measured  in  statistical  surveys  Includes 
those  components  of  observational  error  that 
are  ordinarily  reported  In  the  physical 
sciences  so  that  parallel  efforts  across  the 
fields  of  science  are  thus  possible.  Other 
types  of  error,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a« 
bias  of  the  observer,  bias  of  the  measuring 


instrument,  bias  of  the  thing  being  observed, 
while  increasingly  dealt  with  In  the  social 
sciences  cannot  be  handled  with  the  same 
facility  as  in  the  physical  sciences  because 
experlmenul  controls  are  not  generally  feasi- 
ble. Under  experimental  controls  bias  er- 
rors can  often  be  eliminated  or  standard 
error  coefficients  developed  In  relationship  to 
such  conditions  as  changes  In  temperature, 
acceleration,  etc.  In  the  social  sciences 
much  of  our  observation  Is  historic  and  gen- 
erally cannot  be  repeated  or  reversed  under 
experimentally  controlled  conditions.  While 
we  are  beginning  to  measure  and  reduce  re- 
sponse variability,  we  must  still  face  the  fact 
that  It  may  be  customary  to  misrepresent 
one's  age.  one's  income,  or  one's  occupation 
at  one  time  but  not  at  another;  to  give  one 
answer  to  the  census  taker  and  another  to 
the  doctor;  or  that  a  firm  may  not  respond 
the  same  way  to  a  regulatory  agency  as  to 
the  Census  Bureau  under  provisions  of  con- 
fidentiality. Professor  Morgenstern  Is  cer- 
tainly aware  of  these  features  of  economic 
observations. 

In  the  social  sciences,  for  the  reasons  men- 
tioned, errors  due  to  misunderstanding,  ig- 
norance, falsehood,  the  lack  of  records  based 
on  standard  procedures,  the  difficulty  of  de- 
veloping and  utilizing  standard  classifica- 
tions, all  these  and  many  more,  make  It 
difficult  and  often  Impossible  to  define  such 
error  so  as  to  measure  It,  particularly  as  a 
specific  plus-minus  magnitude  with  concise 
and  useful  meaning. 

Nevertheless,  even  In  the  light  of  all  the 
difficulties  let  me  repeat  what  I  said  on  an- 
other occasion:  ' 

"The  stress  now  being  placed  on  sampling 
errors  In  official  statistics  Is  entirely  appro- 
priate. I  am  not  so  sure,  however,  that  the 
people  who  use  and  Interpret  the  data  under- 
stand the  sense  In  which  sampling  errors  are 
useful  as  contrasted  with  other  types  of  er- 
rors in  the  data.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  we 
should  give  more  attention  to  errors  other 
than  those  of  sampling.  Errors  arising  from 
biases  Induced  by  falsehood  or  Ignorance,  or 
by  the  enumeration  process,  are  Important 
and  real  and  warrant  the  research  efforts  of 
statisticians  concerned  with  methodology  to 
find  ways  to  eliminate  them." 

Thus  far.  I  have  restricted  my  conaments  to 
error  In  measurement  specifically.    What  was 
the  wage  bill?    How  large  was  gross  national 
product?     How  many  people  are  employed? 
But  often  the  discussion  of  error  takes  on  a 
broader  context,  sometimes,  as  with  Morgen- 
stern,  without  recognizing   the   broadening. 
For    example,    the    United    Nations,    as    you 
know,  has  developed  a  system  of  national  ac- 
counts conunonly  referred  to  as  SNA.     The 
hope  Is  that  If  the  various  countries  use  this 
system  the  resulU  will   be  comparable.     In 
my  opinion,  this  development  Is  an  excellent 
one.    Yet  even  If  the  figures  for  each  country 
were  precisely  accurate  In  a  strict  measure- 
ment   sense,    certain    types    of    comparisons 
might  not  be  valid.    First,  even  if  two  coun- 
tries with  similar  economic,  social,  and  po- 
litical institutions  and  at  the  same  level  of 
econc«nlc  development  like  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  United  States  are  to  be  com- 
pared, special  difficulties  other  than  the  ac- 
curacy of  their  gross  national  product  meas- 
ures must  be  taken  Into  account.     In  this 
Instance  economists  agree  that  conversion  of 
the  money  value  figures  to  a  common  cur- 
rency by  the  use  of  exchange  rates  Is  gener- 
ally not  appropriate.     Because  of  the  differ- 
ence In  price  structures  a  precise  comparison 
requires  special  adjustments  for  this  purpose. 
But  economists  recognize  that  no  completely 
precise    comparison    is    possible    because    of 
what  Is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Index 
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number  problem.  Briefly,  one  comparison 
can  be  made  by  valuing  the  BrltUh  output 
In  U.S.  prices.  But  another  one  can  be  made 
by  valuing  the  U.S.  output  in  British  prices. 
Generally  these  will  not  be  the  same.  One 
Interpretation  of  the  correct  answer,  under 
United  Kingdom  and  United  States  circum- 
stances, is  that  It  lies  somewhere  between 
the  two  answers. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  wider  the  institution- 
al   and    economic    development    differences 
among    the    countries   to    be    compared    the 
more  difficult  It  becomes  to  make  precise  val- 
id comparisons  and  the  more  subject  to  quali- 
fications such  comparisons  must  be.    A  com- 
parison of  India  and  the  United  States,  or  of 
Kenya  or  Albania  and  the  United  States,  can- 
not reasonably  assume  similar  economic,  so- 
cial, and  political  institutions  or  levels  of  eco- 
nomic   development.      Therefore,    even    the 
basic    measurable    quantities    are    not   com- 
parable.   One  economy  may  produce  and  con- 
sume much  of  Its  output  within  households. 
Under  these  conditions  the  output  Is  not  val- 
ued In  markets.    If  such  output  Is  actually 
discoverable,  It  Is  difficult  to  value  In  the 
same  way  as  It  would  be  valued  In  free  mar- 
kets.   It  may  not  even  be  quantified  because 
It  does  not  get  recorded  In  any  systematic 
way.    The  difficulties  of  different  price  struc- 
tures are,  of  course,  still  present  but  are  often 
Insignificant  relative  to  the  other  problems 
just  mentioned. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  some  of 
these    difficulties,    particularly    the    conver- 
sion problem,  affect  level  comparisons  among 
countries  more  than  within  countries.     But 
comparisons  over  time  in  any  one  country 
are  subject  to  similar  difficulties.    The  longer 
the   period    the   more   likely   It   Is   that   the 
things  being  compared  are  so  different  as  to 
require  special  cautions — e.g..  the  horse  and 
carriage  age  in  the  United  States  with  the 
modern  automobile  age.     Current  value  se- 
ries must  be  adjusted  by  the  use  of  a  price 
Index    but    price    changes    are    Inextricably 
Interwoven     with     quality     and     quantity 
changes.     With  the  rise  of  new  commodities 
and  the  disappearance  of  old  ones  how  can 
we  develop  a  comprehensive  measure  of  the 
prices  of   a  constant  content  of  commodi- 
ties or  services — (the  price  Index  problem) 
or  of  a  varying  content  of  commodities  and 
services  at  constant  prices   (the  production 
Index     problem)?     But     some     comptu-lsons 
must  be  made  to  gain  any  perspective  what- 
soever. 

Because  of  these  problems  most  analysts 
recognize  that  gross  national  product  In  real 
terms  would  go  up  more  If  adjustments  for 
price  changes  took  better  account  of  qual- 
ity changes.  This  would  be  true  assuming 
historic  quality  Improvements  because  price 
Indexes  would  rise  less  or  fall  more  If  such 
quality  changes  were  fully  accounted  for. 
If  this  type  of  problem  Is  to  be  Included  In 
a  discussion  of  error  In  economic  and  social 
statistics  then  It  must  have  a  special  context. 
It  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  some  plus-or- 
minus  quantity. 

Please  forgive  this  long  Introduction  to 
the  more  specific  comments  which  follow. 
These  Issues,  however,  are  Important  basic 
considerations  In  any  evaluation  of  current- 
day  economic  statistics.  Finding  fault  with 
the  statistics  we  have  so  as  to  promote  Im- 
provements is  my  mission  In  life.  But  It 
would  be  Incorrect  not  to  note  that  Federal 
statistics  as  currently  produced  are  not  only 
useful  but  indispensable  for  many  policy  and 
analytical  purposes.  Their  basic  accuracy, 
the  care  with  which  they  are  complied  and 
the  cautions  provided  to  users  have  under- 
gone and  are  undergoing  major  Improve- 
ments. That  we  can  and  should  do  even 
better  to  meet  the  analytical  needs  of  to- 
morrow Is  equally  true  and  any  criticism 
that  can  be  turned  to  this  end  Is  welcome. 

Notwithstanding  my  basic  agreement  with 
Professor  Morgenstern's  desire  to  have  a 
wider  understanding  of  Inacctu-acles  In  eco- 


nomic observations.  I  wish  to  point  out  sev- 
eral aspecU  of  his  article  which  may  not 
promote  such  understanding.  Let  me  be 
specific  about  certain  criticisms  he  makes 
of  Federal  statistics. 

Criticisms  of  Federal  economic  statistics 
In  Professor  Morgenstern's  article  are  focused 
chlefiy  on  the  statistics  of  national  Income 
and  product.  Among  other  date,  the  unem- 
ployment series  also  receive  particular  notice. 
It  Is  In  connection  with  these  areas  of  • 
statistics  that  most  of  the  key  Issues  of  the 
article  are  raised  and  to  which  I  wish  to 
direct  sjjeclal  attention. 

There  Is  no  disagreement  with  Profeasor 
Morgenstern's  view  that  virtually  all  of  the 
problems  of  error  In  economic  time  series 
must  be  dealt  with  In  national  Income  and 
product  estimates.  These  Include  errors  In 
the  collection  of  the  primary,  data,  In  their 
tabulation  and  classification.  In  recordkeep- 
ing. In  the  concepts  used  In  the  national  ac- 
counts. In  estimation  and  In  analysis — all 
these  activities  are  Inextricably  part  of  the 
construction  of  the  national  accounts.  How 
does  Professor  Morgenstern  deal  with  the  sig- 
nificance of  these  errors?  He  tekes  three  ap- 
proaches, as  follows: 

1.  A  reference  to  the  Kuznets  study  of  na- 
tional income  In  order  to  Indicate  the  size 
of  uncertainties  In  national  Income  estima- 
tion and  the  feasibility  of  quantifying  the 
amount  of  error .» 

2.  A  hypothetical  tabulation,  or  "arith- 
metical exercise"  as  It  Is  called  In  the  article, 
to  show  the  wide  disparity  In  growth  rates 
between  two  successive  periods  arising  from 
assumed  errors  In  date  for  each  period. 

3.  A  statement  about  the  magnitude  and 
frequency  of  revisions  to  fxirther  Indicate 
the  uncertainty  In  the  accounts  date. 

In  what  follows,  I  point  out  that  Morgen- 
stern (1)  mlslnterprete  the  Kuznete  study: 
(2)  seriously  exaggerates  the  extent  of  error 
by  highlighting  the  worst  possible — often 
least  likely — Interpretation  of  error  In  time 
series;  and  (3)  overstates  the  uncertainties 
arising  from  the  magnitude  and  frequency 
of  the  revisions  mentioned. 

On  the  Kuznete  study,  which  pertains  to 
the  Kuznets  estimates  and  not  the  official 
date,  the  Fortune  article  Implies  that  the 
values  of  errors  assigned  to  various  cate- 
gories were  average  errors,  when  In  fact 
they  were  maximum  errors.  Kuznete  says: 
"Our  classification  was  based  upon  maxl- 
mxim  errors,  not  minimum  or  average  errors; 
I.e..  we  were  concerned  with  how  large  the 
error  could  be.  An  error  of  6  percent  meant 
that  this  was  the  maximum  error  to  which 
the  estimate  was  likely  to  be  subject.  The 
minimum  error  Is  zero  and  the  average  error 
too. Indefinite  to  estimate."  ♦ 

Professor  Morgenstern  suggeste  that  the 
margins  of  error  are  either  plus  or  minus. 
For  example,  the  paragraph  directly  follow- 
ing the  discussion  of  the  Kuznete'  study 
says: 

"Assuming  a  gross  national  product  of 
about  $550  billion,  a  5-percent  error  equals 
plus  or  minus  $30  billion." 

But  Kuznete  seriously  questions  whether 
errors.  If  quantified,  can  be  considered  as  In- 
dicating a  plus  or  minus.    He  says: 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  the  maximum  errors 
are  In  one  direction  for  a  majority  of  the 
estimates."  * 

Professor  Morgenstern  suggeste  that  er- 
rors In  the  level  of  a  series  can  also  be  ap- 
plied directly  to  calculate  errors  In  the 
measurement  of  change  and  that  errors  In 
change  are  likely  to  be  far  greater  than  the 
error  In  level.  Ktiznete  makes  clear  that 
the  estimates  of  maximum  error  In  his  study 
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pertain  to  level*  In  a  given  period,  not  to 
changes  No  quantitative  estimate  wm 
made  of  error  In  changes  over  time  He 
does,  however,  suggest  that  the  errors  In 
change  are  probably  not  more  and  frequently 
leu  than  the  errors  In  level  Kuznela  says: 
•Since  most  estimates  are  derived  by  ap- 
plying interpolation  and  extrapolation  In- 
dexes to  some  basic,  comprehensive  value, 
there  Is  a  natural  tendency  for  the  error 
implicit  In  the  basic  quantities  to  persist 
through  the  period  covered  This  makes  for 
a  poeltlve  correlation  of  the  signs  of  errors 
for  adjacent  time  uniu  when  the  error  mar- 
gins in  the  totals  are  at  all  substantial  "  • 

In  other  words,  if  the  errors  In  level  re- 
tain their  sign  and  approximate  size,  the 
effect  on  changes  over  time  will  be  small. 
For  example,  the  decennial  censuses  count- 
ed the  population  to  be  151.326.000  In  AprU 
1950  and  179.323.000  In  April  1960.  an  In- 
crease of  approximately  28  million  or  about 
19  percent  Special  evaluation  studies,  how- 
ever, estimated  that  each  of  these  levels 
was  below  the  true  population  by  2  to  24 
percent  Here  we  have  an  Illustration  In 
which  the  sign  of  the  error  In  level  remains 
positive  and  the  change  In  the  size  of  the 
error  remains  small.  'Corrections-  In  level 
would  therefore  have  only  a  small  effect  on 
the  change. 

Between  censuses,  with  the  previous  cen- 
sus as  a  benchmark  base,  the  Census  Bixreau 
estimates  the  population  of  the  United  States 
each  month  using  data  on  births,  deaths, 
and  net  Immigration  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  the  change  In  level  from  1950  to 
1960  estimated  In  this  way  differed  by  only 
277.000  or  0  16  percent  from  the  count  made 
by  the  Decennial  Census. 

True  enough.  Kuznets  does  warn  that  the 
error  In  the  change  could  sometimes  be  very 
sizable  relative  to  the  change  shown      This 
U  likely  to  occur  when  the  change  ahown  la 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  level     In  this 
case   a  small    "correction  •   in   the   level  can 
have   a   great   effect   on   the  "correcUon"   of 
the  change     For  example.  In  the  most  recent 
revision    of    the    payroll    employment    series 
to  1962  benchmarks,  the  revised  estimate  of 
level  for  the  stone,  clay,  and  glass  group  dif- 
fered by  3  3  percent  from  the  earlier  estimate 
obtained  by  carrying  the  old  benchmark  for- 
ward on  the  basis  of  current  sample  reporu 
On   the   basis  of   new   benchmark  data  em- 
ployment   In    this    Industry    was    5M.000    in 
1961  and  564,700  In  1963  Indicating  an  In- 
crease of  10.700  or  about  2  percent.     Be<ore 
the  benchmark  revisions  the  estimates  had 
indicated  an  Increase  of  4.400  employees     It 
may   be  said   that   the   more  comprehensive 
data  showed  140  percent  more  Increase  than 
the  current  reports     On  either  bMls  the  rise 
was    very    small — 2    percent    on    the    revised 
basis  and  about  1  percent  on  the  prrtlmlnary 
basis.     Care  must  always  be  used  In  Inter- 
preting percentages  figured  on  small  bases 
For  many  purposes  the  error  level  Just  de- 
scribed Is  Insignificant     Comparisons  of  this 
sort  over  short  periods,  as  Morgenstern  sug- 
gests, should  be  carefully  appraised  to  see  If 
the  benchmark  revisions  have  been  frequent 
and  are  reliable 

Over  longer  periods  of  sizable  change  the 
nature  of  the  estimating  procedures  and  the 
character  of  basic  estimates  from  which  the 
change  is  derived  wxjuld  more  likely  produce 
a  smaller  error  In  the  change  than  In  the 
level  Yet  the  Fortune  artlcae  Implies  that 
the  errors  In  change  are  likely  to  be  far 
greater  than  In  level 

This  Implication  Is  brought  out  In  a  table 
of  hypothetical  ffgures  consisting  of  a  7  by  7 
matrix  formed  by  pairing  the  rows  which 
show  the  assumed  errors  for  the  first  period 
with  the  columns  which  show  the  assumed 
errors  for  the  second  period.  The  assumed 
errors  In  each  period  are  zero,  and  plus  and 
minus  1.  3.  and  5  percent     The  exercise  is 
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hypothetical  but  Is  Intended,  so  It  seems,  to 
Indicate  possible  orders  of  magnitude  of 
errors  In  the  ONP  data  In  introducing  the 
hypothetical  exercise.  Professor  Morgenstern 

says:  ,         , 

•We  recall  that  the  assumption  of  a  p*us 
or  minus  5  percent  accuracy  of  the  non- 
deflated  gross  national  product  Is  conserva- 
tive •" 

By  means  of  this  exercise  Professor 
Morgenstern  seeks  to  demonstrate  that  a 
reported  change  of  18  percent  might  Just  as 
well  be  •  12  5  percent  or  -7  9  percent  As  a 
consequence  he  states 

•This  simple  arithmetical  exercise  com- 
bined with  the  indisputable  fact  that  our 
final  gross  national  product  or  national  In- 
come data  cannot  possibly  be  free  of  error 
raises  the  question  whether  the  computation 
of  growth  rates  has  any  value  whauoever  ■ 

Let    me    approach    this    quite    positively. 
Take    the    following    statement    on    growth 
from  U.S.  Income  and  Output  (p  2)  ;  "Thus, 
total    real   output   has  quadrupled   over   the 
last  50  years     This  rise  represents  an  average 
annual   growth   of   about   3   percent — a  rate 
which  held  approximately  both  In  the  1909- 
29    period   and   In   the  subsequent  3-decade 
period  ■•     Is  such  a  statement  without  any 
value  whatsoever?     I  think  not.     Too  much 
evidence  of  every  description  supports  It.    In 
the  national  ace*,  unls  we  have  this  evidence 
organized  In  ways  that  reduce  the  chance  of 
significant  error  In  any  one  segment.     The 
Indicated  rate  might  have  been  a  little  more 
or  less  perhaps:  but  not  much  more  or  less. 
In  fact  even  If  the  level  estimate  In  1909  had 
been  5  percent  higher  and  the  1929  estimate 
5  percent  lower  the  calculated  growth  rate 
would    have    been   about  05   percent   lower. 
Over    the   48- year   period,    the   difference   In 
growth  rates  would  have  been  about  0.2  of  a 
percentage  point  lower 

The  table  below,  which  Is  organized  In  a 
similar  fashion  to  that  of  Professor  Morgen- 
stern, Illustrates  thU  point,  using  reported 
figures  of  $104  1  billion  for  1909  and  »407 
bllUon  for  1967: 

Annual  rate  of  growth  in  GNP.  1909-57.  with 
aaaumed   errors  of    ±5   percent 


Yfftf     IWW     (report«^l 
fltnin-.  $i04.iiii).na\nno) 


Yesr    1967    (rrported    ftfm*. 

»407.  000.  OOO.  nOO)  —  ImplhKl 
growth  rates  per  year  with 
arbitrarily  sMumed  error 
of- 


Arbltrarily  aasumed  er- 
ror of— 
-5  percent 

0 

-f  5  percent 


'Ibid.,  p.  531 


The  table  Illustrates  that  when  a  long  time 
period  is  considered  the  effect  of  errors  In 
the  levels  of  the  terminal  years  on  the 
growth  rate  Is  small.  Professor  Morgenstern 
U  apparently  aware  of  this  point  In  his  book 
but  failed  to  note  its  Importance  In  the 
FVjrtune  article  Nothing  In  this  demon- 
stration should  be  taken  to  mean  that  I 
agree  with  the  propriety  of  assigning  -^5 
percent  errors  to  the  terminal  years.  The 
differences  in  growth  rates  shown  in  the 
table  are.  of  course,  sizable  but  they  are 
very  much  smaller  than  the  huge  magnitudes 
highlighted    by    Professor    Morgenstern 

Nevertheless,  much  of  the  criticism  against 
the  use  or  rather  misuse  of  growth  rates  Is 
deserved  Over  a  short  period  the  selection 
of  terminal  years  can  determine  the  rate, 
and  even  If  all  Intervening  years  In  the  short 
period  are  considered  In  calculating  Rrowth. 
the  rate  can  be  unduly  affected  by  the  level 
of  a  single  year  More  Important  perhaps 
is  the  need  to  recognize  that  there  is  little 
meaning  to  growth  rates  unless  account  Is 
taken  of   the   cycle     With   proper  care  the 


term  growth  or  trend  If  properly  explained 
can  be  used  for  Intercycle  movemenu  or  even 
phases  of  cycles,  but  growth  rates  are  more 
commonly  calculated  for  periods  that  are 
long  In  relation  to  the  length  of  a  cycle. 

Controversy  over  measurement  of  growth 
usually  centers  on  the  problems  of  measur- 
ing real  product,  that  Is.  either  physical 
quantities  or  value  of  output  corrected  for 
changes  In  prices  There  Is  clearly  a  basis 
for  a  belief,  as  stated  earlier,  that  a  major 
source  of  error  In  our  efforU  to  measure  real 
product  Is  our  inability  to  measure  ade- 
quately the  output  of  new  producu  and  the 
changing  quality  of  existing  products  Our 
measures  of  growth  then  are  understate- 
ments If  qualities  improve  generally  over 
time— and  while  errors  may  be  In  either  di- 
rection In  many  periods,  such  random  com- 
ponenU  of  error  are  likely  to  be  small  com- 
pared to  those  errors  (generally  of  under- 
statement In  the  case  of  real  product  meas- 
ures)   which  are  In  the  same  direction. 

The  Fortune  article  makes  much  of  the 
uncertainties  resulting  from  frequent  revi- 
sions In  the  national  Income  estimates.  This 
subject  has  been  discussed  in  greater  detail 
elsewhere  and  only  brief  amplification  seems 
desirable  here ' 

The  principal  revisions  In  the  natloiial  in- 
come series  appear  In  the  July  Issue  of  the 
Survey  of  Current  Business  The  most  re- 
cent 3  calendar  years  of  data  are  usually 
subject  to  revision  each  July.  The  3-year 
revision  permits  the  Incorporation  of  trail- 
ing benchmarks  provided  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  "Statistics  of  Income"  and 
other  annual  data.  From  time  to  time  ma- 
jor revisions  such  as  those  In  the  1954  sup- 
plement (National  Income)  and  the  1958  sup- 
plement (US  Income  and  Output)  are  made 
over  much  longer  periods  In  order  to  Incor- 
porate basic  daU  provided  by  the  censuses 
(manufactures,  trade  and  service,  popula- 
tion. Government,  etc)  Revisions  appear- 
ing In  Issues  of  the  Survey  other  than  the 
July  issue  are  usually  limited  In  number  and 
result  from  special  considerations. 

A  few  years  ago.  we  compared  the  quarter- 
to-quarter  changes  In  the  first  estimates  of 
several  national  Income  series  published 
during  the  period  1947-58  with  the  revised 
estimates  In  use  at  the  end  of  1958  •  We 
found  that  the  movements  of  the  Initial  and 
final  estimates  of  total  gross  national  prod- 
uct showed  similar  cycle-trend  changes  For 
some  series,  eg .  gross  private  Investment 
(Including  Inventory  changes)  the  revUlons 
were  much  more  marked. 

There  Is  attached  a  chart  showing  how 
year-to-year  movemenu  In  national  Income 
have  remained  essentially  the  same  over  the 
period  from  1947-1961  notwithstanding  a 
number  of  revisions  In  data  The  main  point 
of  the  chart  U  to  show  that  uncertalnUes  In 
measuring  changes  caused  by  revisions  In 
total  national  income  can  be  overstated 
Revlsloru  have  not  appreciably  altered  the 
important  shifts  In  total  national  Income. 
Not  all  series  would,  of  course,  show  the 
same  consistency  For  example,  the  series 
on  entrepreneurial  Income  was  altered  ap- 
preciably by  various  revisions.  Also  the 
quarterly  revUlons  referred  to  earlier  would 
be  somewhat  larger  Thus  the  chart  Is  not 
necessarily  a  demonstration  of  reliability  of 
the   estimates  nor   Is   It  intended   to  mlnl- 


•  See.  e.g..  (a)  "The  National  Economic  Ac- 
counu  of  the  United  SUtes:  Review.  Ap- 
praisal and  Recommendations."  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  reprint,  pp  220-222.  1967 
(b)  George  Jaazl.  •"The  Statistical  Founda- 
tions of  the  Gross  National  Product."  Review 
of  Economics  and  Statistics.  May  1966. 

-  •Revisions  of  First  Estimates  of  Quarter- 
to-Quarter  Movement  In  Selected  NaUonal 
Income  Series.  1947-58  (Seasonally  Adjusted 
Data)  ••  Office  of  Statutlcal  Standards.  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  Statistical  Evaluation 
Reporu.  No.  2.  Ftbruary  i960. 


mlze  the  need  for  efforts  to  cut  down  on 
error. 

Revisions  In  data  refiect  the  needs  for 
timeliness,  frequency  of  reporting,  and  ac- 
curacy. Timeliness  can  be  obtained  only  at 
the  price  of  using  partial  Information.  Fre- 
quency— needed  so  that  we  can  detect  the 
onset  of  Important  changes — also  can  be 
obtained  only  with  Incomplete  InfcMTnatlon. 
More  complete  Information  necessarily  comes 
later,  and  It  comes  at  different  times,  from 
different  sources,  for  different  Items.  In  the 
accounts,  checks  are  made  quarterly,  annu- 
ally, qulnquennlally,  and  over  longer  pe- 
riods from  trade  data,  surveys,  tax  returns, 
and  censuses.  Each  of  these  sources  con- 
tributes to  revisions  at  different  times  for 
different  Items  of  income  or  expenditure. 
Hence  a  number  of  revisions  are  made  over 
time  In  the  aggregates  for  any  given  period. 
In  the  process  the  accuracy  of  the  estimates 
Is  Increased. 

Data  on  unemplojrment  are  also  singled 
out  In  Professor  Morgenstern's  treatment  of 
errors  In  statistics.    He  says: 

"In  the  United  States  two  distinct  series 
of  unemployment  statistics  are  produced  by 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Statistics  (sic) 
and  the  census.  The  discrepancies  between 
these  two  series  are  enormous.*' 

This  Is  an  Instance  In  which  differences  In 
data  arising  from  differences  In  coverage  and 
concept  are  used  In  the  article  as  an  exam- 
ple of  error,  and  the  Impression  Is  given 
that  the  two  series  measure  Identical  things. 
One  series  covers  unemployment  In  the  en- 
tire labor  force.  The  other  series  Is  not 
Intended  to  cover  all  unemployment,  but 
reports  only  that  Insured  by  SUte  and  Fed- 
eral unemployment  Insurance  programs, 
which  affect  about  80  percent  of  all  wage 
and  salary  workers  outside  of  agriculture.* 

The  President's  Committee  To  Appraise 
Employment  and  Unemployment  Statistics 
(the  "Gordon  Committee")  went  to  consid- 
erable length  to  analyze  the  differences  be- 
tween estimates  of  unemployment  from 
household  surveys  and  from  Insured  unem- 
ployment reports.  After  allowing  for  a  num- 
ber of  differences,  a  close  reconciliation  was 
obtained.     The  Committee  stated: 

•'In  conclusion,  the  validity  and  accuracy 
of  both  series  Is  largely  confirmed  by  their 
similarity,  on  an  adjusted  basis,  In  level, 
trend,  and  cyclical  behavior  dtirlng  the  post- 
war period."  '• 

In  view  of  the  Gordon  committee's  find- 
ings, the  statement  In  the  article  on  "enor- 
mous" discrepancies  In  unemployment 
figures  Is  quite  surprising  when  It  Is  realized 
that  Professor  Morgenstern  mentions  the 
committee  report  In  his  book,  from  which 
the  article  was  drawn.  In  his  bcxjk.  he  says: 
"The  Committee's  report  forms  a  very  val- 
uable addition  to  the  material  available  on 
employment  statistics  and  Is  a  fine  example 
of  the  sort  of  appraisal  that  needs  to  be 
made  If  users  of  economic  statistics  are  to  be 
sufficiently  Informed  to  make  worthwhile 
use  of  statistics."  " 

Errors  exist  In  data  on  unemplojrment — 
errors  of  response,  of  definition,  and  of  sea- 
sonal adjustment,  for  example.  The  Mor- 
genstern bcxjk  discusses  these.  In  the  arti- 
cle, as  In  the  book,  however,  the  unfortunate 
Impression  Is  given  that  the  "discrepancies" 
between  the  two  sources  of  unemployment 
data  constitute  an  Indication  of  a  major 
error  In  unemployment  statistics. 


•See  "1962  Supplement  to  Economic  Indi- 
cators. Historical  and  Descriptive  Back- 
ground Prepared  for  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee."  87th  Cong..  2d  seas.,  pp.  33,  37. 

'•  "Measuring  Employment  and  Unemploy- 
ment." President's  Committee  To  Appraise 
Employment  and  Unemployment  Statistics, 
p    109,  chart  No.  4.3.  and  p.  110,  1962. 

"  Oskar  Morgenstern,  "On  the  Accuracy  of 
Economic  Observations."  1963.  See  ch.  13. 
■Employment  and  Unemployment  Statis- 
tics." 


The  Gordon  committee  summarized  Its  In- 
vestigation of  the  technical  adequacy  of  the 
series  as  follows : 

"On  the  basis  of  careful  examinations  sup- 
plemented by  specially  prepared  studies, 
the  committee  Is  convinced  that  the  tech- 
nical procedures  utilized  to  provide  employ- 
ment and  unemployment  statistics  are  rea- 
sonably appropriate,  given  the  practical  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  data  are  pro- 
duced. It  seems  to  the  Committee  that  the 
general  reliability  of  the  estimates  has  been 
substantiated  by  close  examination  of  the 
techniques  and  methods  utilized  and  by  the 
degree  of  agreement  which  the  different  se- 
ries were  found  to  exhibit  during  the  course 
of  the  business  cycle."  " 

Professor  Morgenstern   makes   brief   men- 
tion of  data  on  prices  and  foreign  trade.    In 
the  case  of  foreign  trade  his  article  appears 
to  focus  mainly  on  data  from  other  countries, 
which   In   the   present  context   are   not  our 
main  concern.    So  far  as  U.S.  data  are  con- 
cerned,  the  problem  of  error  has  been   the 
object    of    sustained,    organized    study    and 
planning  under  the  coordination  and  leader- 
ship of  my  office,  and  this  effort  Is  continu- 
ing.    Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  devoted  to  projects  designed  specifically 
to   Improve   the   level   of   accuracy   In   these 
data,  for  which  an  unusually  high  standard 
Is  already  Imposed  as  a  consequence  of  the 
amount  of  detail  In  which  the  data  are  made 
available.     Moreover,    the   adequacy   of   our 
foreign  trade  data  as  a  major  component  of 
the  balance  of  payments  Is  currently  under 
study  by  the  Review  Committee  for  Balance 
of  Payments  StatUtlcs — a  panel  of  nongov- 
ernmental experts  appointed  for  this  purpose 
by  the  Director  of  the  Bureap  of  the  Budget. 
The  chief  criticism  of  price  data  In  the 
Fortune  article  Is  that  the  Indexes  of  whole- 
sale  and   retail    prices   are   reported   to   two 
decimal  places.     The  Indexes  are  In  fact  re- 
ported to  only  one  decimal  place — but  In  any 
case  this   Is   hardly   a  major   Issue.     I  have 
some  sympathy  with  Professor  Morgenstern's 
view  on  the  matter  of  rounding  of  figures 
generally,  but  I  must  point  out  that  In  fact 
rounding   Is  common   practice.     How   often 
have  we  seen  the  familiar  footnote  to  a  sta- 
tistical table   that  "details   do   not  add  to 
totals  because  of  rounding?" 

It  should  also  be  added  that  there  are 
reasons  for  as  well  as  against  showing  figures 
beyond  what  Professor  Morgenstern  might 
consider  an  acceptable  level  of  detail.  While 
some  gains  may  be  obtained  by  avoiding  the 
impression  of  spurious  accuracy,  some  loss 
to  the  analyst  may  result  from  excessive 
rounding.  One  aspect  relates  to  detail 
needed  In  a  tabulation  In  any  given  period 
of  time.  A  detailed  composition  of  a  total, 
by  sector,  su^>sector,  geographic  area,  and 
other  breaks  Is  simply  a  cleaner  Job — and 
more  useful  for  analysts — If  parts  are  shown 
with  more  digits  than  the  accuracy  of  the 
overall  total  warrants.  Balance  sheets  some- 
times require  a  similar  use  of  "extra  digits." 
The  second  consideration  relates  to  changes 
over  time.  Excessive  rounding  tends  to  re- 
sult In  very  discrete  movements  which  may 
distort  changes  over  time.  Also,  sustained 
movement  in  a  given  direction  for  a  series 
subject  to  very  small  changes,  say  an  up- 
ward movement  In  consumer  prices,  is  re- 
vealed much  more  clearly  and  correctly  If 
shown  to  one  decimal  than  If  further 
rounded. 

Apart  from  presentation  of  detailed  tabu- 
lations,  and   of   extended   time   series,    It   is 
probably    true    that   some    rounding    would, 
avoid  unnecessary  public  attention  given  to 
a  small  change  In  a  particular  series. 

Aside  from  the  recommendations  implicit 
in  his  discussion  of  the  topics  dealt  with 
up  to  this  jxjlnt,  there  are  essentially  two 
recommendations     explicit     or     Implicit     in 


Professor  Morgenstern's  article.  One  Is 
philosophical,  which  seems  to  set  up  the 
natural  sciences  as  the  ultimate  standard  by 
which  the  achievements  of  the  social  sciences 
should  be  Judged.  The  other  Is  more  con- 
crete: namely,  to  assign  quantitative  meas- 
ures to  error  In  Federal  statistics.  The  arti- 
cle also  recommends  that  agencies  such  as 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  and  others.  Including 
private  agencies  "stop  presenting  economic 
data  to  the  public  as  though  they  were  free 
from  fault." 

As  Implied  In  the  Kuznets'  quotation  at 
the  outset  of  this  letter.  Professor  Morgen- 
stern probably  does  not  seriously  expect  the 
social  sciences  ever  to  achieve  conditions  of 
"controlled  experiment"  In  the  gathering  of 
its  main  observations.  (I  am  not  referring 
here  to  what  some  might  consider  "con- 
trolled experiments"  in  simulation  studies, 
but  only  to  the  gathering  of  data.)  It  has 
often  been  emphasized  that  the  gathering 
of  data  In  the  social  sciences  (particularly 
the  main  bodies  of  economic  data)  will 
always  involve  an  essential  lack  of  control 
by  the  collection  and  tabulating  agency,  by 
those  who  construct  the  large  systems  of 
data,  and  by  final  analysto."  At  each  such 
stage,  from  the  respondent  to  the  final  ana- 
lyst, data  are  "collected"  for  a  variety  of 
purposes  and  are  adapted  rather  than  con- 
trolled for  the  Inferences  that  are  to  be 
made. 

Changes  over  time  in  economic  and  social 
processes  also  Imply  that  our  time  series 
stretching  over  many  years  are  measuring 
different  phenomena.  The  uniqueness  of 
economic  events  U  also  an  important  feature 
of  economic  analysis.  No  two  business  cycles 
are  exactly  alike,  and  changes  In  growth  over 
the  years  reflect  complex  changes  In  the 
economy. 

Although  Professor  Morgenstern  Is  well 
aware  of  the  special  problems  In  the  social 
sciences,  he  nevertheless,  in  some  vague  way. 
wants  to  use  the  natural  sciences  as  an  Ideal. 
He  says : 

"In  appreciating  the  true  condition  of  the 
data,  economists  cannot  fail  to  develop  eco- 
nomic theory  In  conformity  with  the  high 
scientific  standards  set  In  the  physical 
sciences" 

In  line  with  this  quotation  the  Fortune 
article  recommends  that  economic  statistics 
should  not  be  released  without  an  accom- 
panying estimate  of  their  error.  This  Is 
Professor  Morgenstern's  major  recommen- 
dation. 

How  this  Is  to  be  done  for  the  major  data 
systems  such  as  GNP  Is  not  made  clear  ex- 
cept for  the  Implication  that  subjective 
evaluations  by  the  data  producers  would  be 
helpful.  These  subjective  valuations  have 
a  doubtful  reliability  particularly  when  ap- 
plied to  changes  over  time.  A  principal 
reason  for  having  comprehensive  data  on 
total  economic  activity  Is  to  measure  such 
changes. 

The  British  Central  StatUtlcal  Office  has 
attempted  to  grade  the  reliability  of  levels 
in  components  of  their  accounts."  But  sim- 
ilar grading  for  changes  overtime  was  gen- 
erally not  considered  feasible  except  to  in- 
dicate that  errors  In  levels  tended  to  be 
larger  than  In  changes. 

For  the  official  U.S.  estimates,  while  such 
quantitative  grading  has  not  been  done,  the 
major  supplements  to  the  Survey  of  Cur- 
rent Business  do  describe  the  different 
orders  of  reliability  of  components.  Take 
two   extreme   examples.     On   the   one   hand. 


•»  "Measuring  Employment  and  Unemploy- 
mont."  op.  cit.,  pp.  16-17. 


i^  Simon  Kuznets,  "Conditions  of  Statisti- 
cal Research,"  Journal  of  the  American  Sta- 
tistical Association,  March  1950.  See  also 
Raymond  T.  Bowman,  op.  clt. 

>•  Great  Britain,  Central  Statistical  Office. 
'•National  Income  Statistics.  Sources,  and 
Methods,"  1966.    See  especially  pp.  33-36. 
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"The  annual  estimate*  of  total  wages  and 
salaries  for  the  period  since  1939  are  ex- 
tremely reliable.  Over  90  percent  of  the  to- 
tal consists  of  reported  payroll  Information 
Uken  from  accounting  records  of  business 
and  Government  The  lag  between  prelimi- 
nary and  final  estimates  Is  short,  and  the 
largest  revision  that  has  been  required  In 
recent  years  by  the  accession  of  later  daU 
has  been  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total."  '» 
On  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  Income 
of  unincorporated  enterprises: 

"Revisions  were  quite  sizable  •  •  •  and 
serve  to  point  up  the  extreme  dlfflculty  of 
estimating  entrepreneurial  Income  well,  par- 
ticularly on  an  Industry  basis."  " 

Morgenstern's   emphasis  on    the   need   for 
Indicating  errors  In  data  to  the  public  has 
some  Justification.    This  matter  may  not  be 
a  technical  or  statistical  problem,  however, 
so  much  as  one  of  educating  the  public  as 
to  the  basic  nature  of  the  data.     It  may  In- 
volve the  need  for  more  consistency  of  tone 
between    the   reporting  of   Increases   and  of 
decreases  In  activity.    Some  simpler  explana- 
tory material  In  statistical  publications  (for 
example  a  chart  showing  the  movement  of 
preliminary   figures  on   retail  sales   In   rela- 
tion to  final  figures)  might  provide  some  gain 
for  the   general  user  of  economic  statistics 
Generally  speaking,  cautions  on  errors  are 
rather  technical  statements.    When  they  ac- 
company regular  reports   (as  In  the  case  of 
the  "Explanatory  Notes'  to  the  Monthly  Re- 
port on  the  Labor  Force)  '■  they  often  con- 
stitute the  most  difficult  part  of  the  publi- 
cation.    This  probably  means  they   are  not 
often  read.    They  are.  however,  readily  avail- 
able  to  all  analysts. 

While  agreeing  with  Morgenstern  that  more 
emphasis  on  error  In  statistics  would  be  Just- 
ified. I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  Impression 
that  little  has  been  done.  Indeed,  the 
amount  of  effort  devoted  to  problems  of  er- 
ror In  statistics  by  Federal  Government  agen- 
cies seems  to  me  quite  impressive,  and  the 
record  of  what  has  been  accomplished  Is  open 
to  anyone  who  cares  to  read  It.  The  record  Is 
too  voluminous  even  to  summarize  here,  but 
for  the  guidance  of  anyone  wishing  to  pur- 
sue It.  I  have  listed  In  an  annex  to  this  let- 
ter some  of  the  kinds  of  materials  that  are 
readily  available  dealing  with  problems  of 
error  In  economics  and  social  statistics  that 
have  received  attention  of  Government  stat- 
isticians both  In  official  publications  and  In 
professional  Journals.  It  Is  significant.  I 
think,  and  I  am  «ure  It  will  not  escape  your 
attention,  that  the  list  includes  valuable 
contributions  to  the  literature  In  this  field 
sponsored  by  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. 

A  summary  view  of  the  appended  list  of 
publications  Indicates  that  we  have  done  a 
great  deal  with  quantifying  and  controlling 
errors  In  primary  data  But  understandably. 
we  have  done  less  with  errors  In  large  sys- 
tems of  data  such  as  the  economic  accounts 
and  Industrial  production. 

It  seems  clear  that  these  major  data  sys- 
tems are  faced  with  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems of  measurement   of  error  In  economic 


""National  Income."   1964  edition,  p.  68; 
see  also  pp.  62-67. 

"  "U.S.  Income  and  Output,"  p.  90. 

'■  Each  Issue  of  the  Monthly  Report  on  the 
Labor  Force  carries  estimates  of  the  aver- 
age standard  error  of  major  employment 
status  categories  from  the  household  survey, 
showing  the  variations  that  might  occur  by 
chance  because  only  a  sample  of  the  popula- 
tion Is  surveyed  The  reader  Is  referred  to 
Emplojnnent  and  Earnings  for  a  more  com- 
plete statement.  Including  estimates  of  er- 
rors of  change  as  well  as  of  level.  For  the 
employer  survey,  the  Monthly  Report  on 
the  Labor  Force  carries  an  Indication  of  the 
effects  of  the  most  recent  benchmark  revi- 
sion, comparing  the  sample  estimates  with 
the  benchmark  figures. 


sutlstlcs  In  these  frameworks,  quantita- 
tive measures  of  error,  other  than  those 
based  upon  subjective  Judgments,  have  so 
far  not  been  feasible.  We  have  not  ade- 
quately solved  the  problems  of  combining 
the  overall  effects  of  sampling  error,  re- 
sponse error,  errors  of  estimation  and  concept 
and  to  evaluate  their  changing  effecW  as  a 
whole  over  time. 

This  situation  seems  to  suggest  a  dilemma 
On  the  one  hand  we  say  that  measurement 
of  accuracy  of  such  data  has  not  been  feasi- 
ble On  the  other  hand  we  seek  the  contin- 
ued improvement  In  accuracy  of  such  data. 
How  can  we  know  whether  accuracy  U  being 
Improved  If  It  has  not  been  measured? 

In  point  of  fact  we  do  try  to  measure  or 
control  accuracy,  as  the  appended  list  of  pub- 
lications suggests,  albeit  not  in  the  overly 
simplified  sense  Implied  In  Professor  Morgen- 
stern's   article. 

Starting  with  the  primary  data,  the  es- 
sential Ingredients  for  the  accounts,  we  are 
exploring  the  sources  tuid  beginning  to 
measure  the  extent  of  response  error.  These 
attemptt  Include  systematic  audlU  of  tax 
returns,  recheck  of  responses  furnished  by 
households  In  the  current  population  sur- 
vey, and  examination  of  Institutional  records 
for  checking  Individual  reports  of  savings 
and  debt.  The  subject  of  response  error  Is 
a  difficult  one  but  we  are  making  Important 
beginnings. 

Increasingly,  Information  on  the  original 
schedule  Is  transmitted  direct  to  the  com- 
puter, thus  eliminating  card  punching  er- 
rors. This  procedure  Is  not  foolproof  and  Is 
being  Improved. 

Probability  sampling  procedures,  as  noted 
earlier,  are  followed  where  feasible  to  mini- 
mize bias  due  to  sampling  and  to  provide 
a  basis  for  estimating  sampling  error. 
Samples  also  Include  a  portion  of  Identical 
respondents  over  periods  of  time  to  cut  down 
on  errors  In  measuring  changes  stemming 
from  sampling  error. 

Estimates  based  on  partial  Information 
are  periodically  adjusted  to  benchmarks  for 
major  economic  series,  as  Is  well  known. 
Benchmark  adjustments  constitute  a  prin- 
cipal basis  for  analysis  of  error  In  the  major 
systems  of  data  such  as  the  economic  ac- 
counts and  industrial  production. 

Classification  errors  are  being  studied  and 
reduced  as  classification  systems  are  revised 
and  made  more  detailed  and  as  matching 
studies  permit  translation  from  one  classi- 
fication system  to  another.  The  company- 
establishment  matching  program  at  the 
Census  Bureau  Is  an  example  of  this  latter 
type  of  work. 

In  seasonal  adjustment,  assigning  magni- 
tudes to  the  "Irregular"  component  of  eco- 
nomic time  series  has  permitted  some  evalua- 
tion of  errors  In  seasonal  factors.  More 
broadly  this  has  permitted  the  assessment 
of  current  changes  In  a  time  series  In  re- 
lation to  Its  past  behavior. 

With  Improvements  In  basic  data,  the  ac- 
curacy of  our  major  data  systems  Is  Im- 
proved. While  most  of  the  primary  data  are 
not  collected  specifically  for  use  In  the 
major  data  systems,  we  are  Increasingly 
adapting  the  various  programs  of  primary 
data  collection  for  such  needs. '- 

It  should  be  recognized  that  while  the 
major  frameworks  Inherit  all  the  sources  of 
error  In  primary  data  and  Introduce  others 
besides,  they  do  not  compound  these  errors. 
They,  In  fact,  tend  to  reduce  or  reconcile 
them.  In  part  at  least,  errors  do  tend  to 
offset  one  another.  Also,  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  primary  data  Into  the  frameworks 
of  our  major  data  systems — the  national  ac- 
counts. Industrial  production,  flow  of  funds — 
serves  In  Important  ways  to  check  relations 


between  Income  and  product,  spending  and 
saving.  Input  and  output,  output  and  lU  fi- 
nancing and  distribution,  and  the  prices  of 
transactions  at  these  various  levels  of  ac- 
tivity. These  checks,  often  Involving  de- 
tailed comparisons  among  series,  reflect  the 
constraints  Involved  In  accounting  and  other 
economic  relationships  The  discrepancies 
revealed  In  the  process  are  often  dishearten- 
ing but  such  disclosures  lead  to  Improve- 
ment. 

Finally.  In  our  analysis  of  economic 
changes,  our  Judgments  of  changes  are  veri- 
fied by  the  use  of  many  series  In  combina- 
tion. , 
On  all  levels,  therefore,  from  collection  of 
data  to  final  analysis  work  Is  being  done  to 
try  to  Insure  and  Improve  accuracy. 

From  all  the  foregoing  It  Is  evident  that 
while  we  can  work  to  describe  errors  as  spe- 
cifically as  possible,  we  can  never  hope  to 
eliminate  them.  We  can  hope  to  control 
them  within  manageable  bounds. 

Professor  Morgenstern  Is  an  eminent  math- 
ematical economist  who  has  done  a  service 
In  calling  the  attention  of  less  alert  users 
to  errors  In  economic  statistics.  But  I  am 
disappointed  that  his  book  and  article  have 
contributed  little  to  proposing  the  framework 
or  the  practical  procedures  which  might  ad- 
vance the  work  now  going  forward  on  the 
reduction  of  statistical  errors.  I  know  that 
I  speak  for  my  colleagues  In  other  parts  of 
the  Federal  statistical  service  as  well  when 
I  say  that  we  will  welcome  all  suggestions  for 
solving  the  difficult  problems  of  error  In  eco- 
nomic data.  In  the  meantime,  work  will 
continue  to  go  forward  on  the  many  prob- 
lems of  Identifying,  measuring,  controlling 
and  reducing  errors,  and  Informing  the  pub- 
lic of  the  statistical  pitfalls  facing  the  users. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Raymond  T.  Bowman, 
Assistant        Director       for       Statistical 
Standards. 


i'  See  "A  Federal  Statistics  Program  for 
the  1960's,"  a  study  prepared  for  the  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Statistics  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  87th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  pp   2,  10,  and  11.  Oct.  15.  1962. 
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Population  and  housing 
Evaluation  and  Reeearch  Program  of  the 
US.   Censuses   of   Population   and   Housing, 
1960;    Background,   Procedures,   and   Forms, 
Series  ER  60.  No.  1,  1963. 

Infant  Enumeration  Study,  1950.  1963,  64p. 
The  1950  Censuses— How  They  Were  Taken. 

1955.  222p.  ,-„ 

The      Poet-Enumeration     Survey:      I860. 

Technical  Paper  No.  4.  1960. 

Procedural  Report  on  the  1960  Census  of 
Population  and  Housing.  Working  Paper 
No.  16,  1963. 

Taeuber,  Conrad,  and  Morris  H.  Hansen. 
•A  Preliminary  Evaluation  of  the  1960  Cen- 
sus of  Population,"  American  Statistical  As- 
sooatlon.  Proceedings  of  the  Social  SUtlstlcs 
Section,  p   5«-73.  1963. 

US  Census  of  Population;  1950.  Char- 
acteristics of  the  Population,  Vol.  U.  Part  I. 
United  States  Summary,  p.  1-71.  1963. 

U  S    Census  of  Population ;    1960,  Genera 
Social   and  Economic  Characteristics,  Final 
Report  PC(l)-lc,  United  States  Summary, 
p   xL-XLV.  p.  1-342—1-344.  1962. 

Current  population  survey 

The  Current  Population  Survey— A  ReP^t 
on  Methodology.  Technical  Paper  No.  7.  1963. 

The  Current  Population  Survey  Relnter- 
vlew  Program.  Some  Notes  and  Discussion, 
Technical  Paper  No.  6.  1963. 

Hansen.    M.    H..    and    W.    N.    Humlte.    H. 
Nlsselson.  and  J.   Steinberg.  "The  Redesign 
of  the  Census  Current  Population  Survey. 
Journal  of  the  American  StatlsUcal  Assocla- 
tlon.  Vol.  50,  No.  271,  p.  701-719,  September, 

1955. 

Hansen,  Morris  H.,  and  Joseph  Steinberg. 
•Control  of  Errors  In  Surveys. "  Biometrics, 
p    462-474.  December,  1956. 


Census  of  agriculture 
Check  Enumeration,  1945  Census  of  Agri- 
culture. Survey  Report,  June  20,  1947.     (Not 
jiubllshed.) 

Hurley,  R.,  and  T.  Jablne  and  D.  Larson, 
"Evaluation  Studies  of  the  1959  Census  of 
Agriculture,"  American  Statistical  Associa- 
tion, Proceedings  of  the  Social  Statistics 
Section,  p.  91-103.  September.  1962. 

Jablne.  Thomas  B.,  "Checking  the  Ac- 
curacy of  Area  Statistics  Obtained  In  the 
United  States  Census  of  Agrlcultxue,"  Statis- 
tical Research  Division,  June  22,  1962. 

Jablne.  Thomas  B..  and  Ray  Hurley  and 
William  N.  Hurwltz.  "Sample  Design  and 
Estimation  Procedure  for  the  1960  Sample 
Survey  of  Agriculture  In  the  U.S.A.."  Revised 
and  expanded  version  of  paper  appearing  In 
Review  of  International  Statistics.  Vol.  29 ;3. 
January.  1963. 

Economic  censuses 
"Completeness    of    Coverage."    Census    of 
Manufactures;     1958.     Summary     Statistics. 
Vol.  1  (also  see  earlier  volumes),  p.  9.  1961. 

Enterprise  Statistics;  1958,  Part  1— Gen- 
eral Report,  and  Part  2— Central  Adminis- 
trative  Offices    and    Auxiliaries,    1963. 

North,  Max,  and  Ralph  Woodruff,  Problems 
In  Reconciling  the  1958  Census  of  Retail 
Trade  with  the  Monthly  Retail  Trade  Report. 
Draft— May  8,  1963. 

"Problems  of  Measurement"  and  "Effects 
of  Weight  Year  on  Index  Results,"  Census  of 
Manufactures;  1954,  Indexes  of  Production, 
Vol.  IV,  Chapters  3  and  4,  1958. 

Other  Census  Bureau  materials 
The   Accuracy   of   Census   Statistics   With 
and  Without  Sampling,  Technical  Paper  No. 
2.    1960. 

"Business  Cycle  Indicators;  The  Known 
and  the  Unknown,"  Business  Cycle  Develop- 
ments. Series  ES  1,  No.  63-9.  Appendix  H, 
p.  69-79,  Appendix  C  (in  each  Issue)  p.  63. 
and  Bibliography  p.  79,  September,  1963. 

Eckler,  A.  Ross,  and  William  N.  Hurwltz, 
"Response  Variance  and  Biases  In  Censuses 
and  Surveys,"  Bulletin  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute,  Vol.  36,  Part  2,  1958. 

Hansen,  M.,  W.  N.  Hurwltz.  and  Max  A. 
Bershad.  Measurement  Errors  In  Censuses 
and  Surveys,  presented  at  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  International  Statistical  Institute. 
32nd  Session.  May  30-June  9.  1960.  Tokyo. 
February  8.  1960. 

Neter.  John,  and  Joseph  Waksberg,  "Effect 
of  Length  of  Recall  Period  on  Reporting  of 
Expenditures  In  a  Survey  of  Home-owners' 
Expenditures  for  Alterations  and  Repairs." 
American  Statistical  Association.  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Business  and  Economic  Statistics 
Section,  p.  210-216.  1962. 

Neter.  John,  and  Joseph  Waksberg.  "Meas- 
urement of  NonsampUng  Errors  In  a  Survey 
of  Home-owners'  Expenditures  for  Altera- 
tions and  Repairs,"  American  Statistical 
Association.  Proceedings  of  the  Social  Statis- 
tics Section,  p.  201-210.  1961. 

BTTEEAU    OF    LABOR    STATISTICS 

"The  BLS  Employment  Series  and  Manu- 
facturing Reporting  Practices."  Monthly  La- 
bor  Review.  Vol.  80,  No.  11.  p.  1367-1375.  No- 
vember.  1967. 

"Explanatory  Notes."  Monthly  Report  on 
the  Labor  Force,  p.  29-31,  October,  1963. 

Evans,  W.  Duane.  "The  Control  of  Non- 
sampling  Errors  In  Social  and  Economic  Sur- 
veys," Bulletin  of  the  International  Statis- 
tical Institute.  Vol.  36.  Part  2.  p.  36-43,  Stock- 
holm, 1958. 

Evans,  W.  Duane,  "The  Effect  of  Structural 
Matrix  Errors  on  Inter-Industry  Relations 
Estimates,  Econometrlca.  Vol.  22,  No.  4,  p. 
461-480,  October.  1964. 

Kaltz,  H..  "The  Irregular  Component  In 
Seasonal  Adjustment."  American  Statistical 
Association.  Proceedings  of  the  Business  and 
Economic  Statistics  Section,  p.  200-209.  Sep- 
tember, 1962. 


Pearl,  Robert  B..  "Gross  Changes  In  the 
Labor  Force;  A  Problem  In  Statistical  Meas- 
urement." Employment  and  Earnings,  Vol. 
9,  No.  10.  p.  IV-X,  April.  1963. 

Raff.  Morton  S..  and  Robert  L.  Stein.  "New 
Seasonal  Adjustment  Factors  for  Labor  Force 
Components."  and  "BLS  Seasonal  Factor 
Method,  1963  RevUlon."  Monthly  Labor 
Review.  Vol.  83.  No.  8.  August.  1960. 

"Technical  Note."  and  "New  Benchmark 
Levels  for  BLS  Establishment  Employment 
Estimates."  Employment  and  Earnings.  An- 
nual Supplement  Issue,  Vol.  10,  No.  3.  p.  1- 
E-llE.  and  p.  IV-IX,  September,  1963. 

BUREAU    OF    EMPLOYMENT    SECURITY 

"Insured  Unemployment  and  Wage  Statis- 
tics; Their  Source.  Nature  and  Limitations." 
The  Labor  Market  and  Employment  Security, 
March.  1960. 

OFFICE    OF    BUSINESS    ECONOMICS 

"Considerations  of  Reliability,"  U.S.  In- 
come  and  Output,  A  Supplement  to  the  Sur- 
vey of  Current  Business,  p.  75-76,  November. 
1958. 

Jaszl.  G..  The  Quarterly  National  Income 
and  Product  Account  of  the  United  States. 
1942-62.  A  paper  verltten  for  1963  meetings 
of  International  Association  for  Research  In 
Income  and  Wealth,  Corfu,  Greece,  1963. 

Jaszl,  G..  "The  Statistical  Foundations  of 
the  Gross  National  Product."  The  Review  of 
Economics   and   Statistics.   May,   1956. 

"Reliability  of  the  Estimates,"  National  In- 
come. A  Supplement  to  the  Survey  of  Cur- 
rent Business,  p.  62  et  seq..  1954. 

INTERNAL    REVENUE    SERVICE 

The  Audit  Control  Program,  A  Summary 
of  Preliminary  Results.  May.  1951. 

Demlng.  W..  Review  of  the  Sampling  Pro- 
cedures used  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  Produce  Statistics  of  Income  from 
Individual  Tax  Returns,  with  Special  Em- 
phasis on  Achievement  of  Quality.  June  16. 
1963. 

"Description  of  the  Sample  and  Limita- 
tions of  the  Data,"  Statistics  of  Income, 
1960-61,  U.S.  Business  Tax  Returns,  No.  438, 
p.  11  et  seq..  June.  1963. 

Parlolettl,  Marlus.  "1948  Audit  Control 
Program  for  Federal  Income  Tax  Returns," 
National  Tax  Journal,  June.  1949. 

Farlolettl,  Marlus.  "Some  Results  from  the 
First  Year's  Audit  Control  Program  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue."  National  Tax 
Journal.  March,  1952. 

AGRICULTURAL    MARKETING    SERVICE 

"Limitations,"  Agriculture  Handbook,  Vol. 
7,  No.  118,  Chapter  1.  December  4.  1957. 
(Also  see  other  relevant  sections  of  volumes 
1-10  of  this  handbook.) 

JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 

Reports  of  Federal  Reserve  Consultant 
Committees  on  Economic  Statistics.  Hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Sta- 
tistics of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Report.  84th  Congress.  Ist  Session. 
July  19  and  26.  October  4  and  5.  1955  ("Sta- 
tistics on  Business  Plant  and  Equipment  Ex- 
penditure Expectations,"  Report  of  the  Con- 
sultant Committee  on  Business  Plant  and 
Equipment  Expenditure  Expectations,  p. 
3-42;  "Statistics  of  Saving."  Report  of  the 
Consultant  Committee  on  Savings  Statistics, 
p.  65-226:  "Consumer  Survey  Statistics,"  Re- 
port of  the  Consultant  Committee  on  Con- 
sumer Survey  Statistics,  p.  251-372;  "Sta- 
tistics of  Business  Inventories,"  Report  of 
the  Consultant  Committee  on  Inventory  Sta- 
tistics, p.  401-480;  "An  Appraisal  of  Data  and 
Research  on  Businessmen's  Expectations 
About  Outlook  and  Operating  Variables,"  Re- 
port of  the  Consultant  Committee  on  Gen- 
eral  Business  Expectations,   p.  493-700). 

Employment  and  Unemployment,  Hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Sta- 
tistics, 87th  Congress.  1st  Session,  p.  225- 
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(Note.— This  is  not  Intended  to  be  a  com- 
plete bibliography  of  publications  on  the 
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tistics It  does,  however,  give  an  Indication 
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HON.  FRANCIS  P.  BOLTON 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  LAriA]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  tTom 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  fitting 
and  proper  for  this  Congress  to  pause 
briefly  here  today  to  pay  tribute  to  one 
of  its  most  gracious  and  dearest^-but  al- 
ways effective — Members,  the  Honorable 
Prances  P.  Bolton,  on  the  occasion  of 
the'  beginning  of  her  24th  year  in  the 
Congress. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  out- 
standing record  this  beloved  and  es- 
teemed colleague  has  made  in  the  Con- 
gress as  she  comes  from  our  own  State  of 
Ohio.  During  her  24  years  in  the  Con- 
gress Mrs.  Bolton  has  given  unselfishly 
of  herself,  her  time,  and  her  resources, 
particularly  in  carrying  out  her  duties  on 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  She  has 
traveled  the  globe  on  many  a  mission  in 
behalf  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.  Her  interest  in  good  goverrunent 
are  known  to  all  of  us  and  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  However,  I  believe  it  sig- 
nificant to  remind  the  Members  that  she 
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was  the  first  woman  to  represent  the 
Congress  In  the  United  Nations.  Her  In- 
terest in  this  organization  continues. 

The  Honorable  Frances  Bolton  was 
preceded  in  the  Congress  by  her  late 
husband,  the  Honorable  Chester  C.  Bol- 
ton and  she  should  be  pleased  with  the 
fact  that  her  son,  the  Honorable  Oliver 
P.  Bolton  is  presently  serving  with  her 
in  the  Congress. 

I  wish  her  continued  good  health  and 
many  more  years  of  service  in  the  Con- 
gress and  like  all  other  Members  on  our 
side,  wish  her  Godspeed  in  attaining  her 
long-sought  goal,  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 


THE  ARMY  AVIATION  SONG 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  HalpernI  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
can patriotism  and  the  American  way  of 
life  are  effectively  expressed  in  our 
music.  Our  hearts  beat,  our  pulses 
throb,  and  our  feet  move  to  the  swing 
of  the  great  American  songs  that  have 
grown  out  of  love  of  country,  and  that 
inspire  in  us  the  same  feelings  that  im- 
pelled their  gifted  authors.  It  is  the  vast 
promise  of  America  that  opens  before  us 
as  we  listen  to  the  strains  of  such  songs 
as  the  national  anthem,  "The  Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever."  "The  Marine  Hymn." 
and  "Anchors  Aweigh.  ' 

These  compositions,  and  many  others, 
sing  their  way  into  our  hearts,  and  be- 
come one  with  our  love  for  home,  for 
family,  for  land,  and  friends.  Music  is 
a  vital  part  of  the  American  heritage, 
and  any  worthy  addition  to  this  great 
heritage  is  to  be  greeted  with  rejoicing. 

The  latest  contribution  to  the  musical 
tradition  of  America  is  the  new  "Army 
Aviation  Song,"  by  one  of  America's 
great  modern  composers,  James  Van 
Heusen.  The  lyrics  are  a  tribute  to  the 
talents  of  Sammy  Cahn,  Mr.  Van  Heu- 
sen's  partner  in  the  creation  of  many 
renowned  songs  of  recent  years. 

This  new  patriotic  piece  captures  the 
spirit .  expressed  in  our  great  national 
songs,  and  in  the  songs  so  dear  to  the 
various  branches  of  our  armed  services. 
It  magnificently  captures  in  music  the 
thrill  of  flying,  the  intensity  of  combat, 
the  friendly  warmth  of  comradeship  and 
the  undying  love  for  country. 

It  is  a  fervent  expression  of  America 
as  she  Is  and  as  she  must  be  main- 
tained— a  land  of  glory  and  bravery. 

I  bring  this  subject  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  as  a  noted  example  of 
patriotic  service  on  the  part  of  American 
muslcmakers.  whose  contributions  to  our 
Nation's  greatness  are  only  too  often  too 
little  recognized. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  being  present  at 
the  ofDcial  dedication  of  the  "Army  Avia- 
tion Song"  last  October  24.  and  I  should 
like  to  share  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues the  excitement  and  Inspiration 
I  experienced  at  the  event.  The  Impres- 
sive ceremony  was  the  climax  of  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Army  Aviation  As- 
sociation of  America,  held  at  the 
Sheraton  Park  Hotel  in  Washington. 

Hearing  the  song  magnificently  per- 
formed, and  seeing  the  honor  pcdd  to  it 


by  the  outstanding  guests  who  partici- 
pated. I  gained  a  deep  appreciation  of 
the  musical  genius  and  patriotic  spirit 
of  Mr.  Van  Heusen  and  of  the  poetic 
skill  of  Mr  Cahn,  whose  lyrics  match  the 
feeling  of  Mr.  Van  Heusen's  melody. 

I  was  struck  by  the  contagious  en- 
thusiasm the  song  embodied — an  en- 
thusiasm which  Is  phenomenally  Ameri- 
can— and  by  the  same  fervor  and  pride 
that  have  been  characteristic  of  Ameri- 
can music  since  the  time  "Yankee 
Doodle"  was  the  tune  behind  which  pa- 
triots rallied  and  marched  for  love  of 
country  into  history. 

The  song  Is  Indeed  an  Inspired  piece 
of  work  which  captures  in  music  the 
spirit  of  an  incomparable  military  or- 
ganization. Army  aviation. 

The  history  of  Army  aviation  Is  the 
thrilling  story  of  a  vital  part  of  America  s 
defense.  It  is  the  saga  of  an  Indispen- 
sable and  invaluable  component  of  our 
great  Army  team.  In  Vietnam  alone, 
the  story  of  this  splendid  organization 
of  brave  men  is  written  in  letters  of 
blood  and  fire.  And  Vietnam  is  but  one 
of  the  many  areas  in  which  Army  avia- 
tion has  given  devoted  and  heroic  service. 

It  has  long  been  evident  that  Army 
aviation  deserved  the  kind  of  aid  to  its 
morale  and  cohesiveness  that  would  be 
provided  by  a  stirring,  representative 
song,  similar  to  those  that  celebrate  and 
Inspire  the  other  branches  of  the  serv- 
ices. To  secure  such  a  song  fittingly 
representative  to  this  vital  segment  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  a  special  committee 
of  the  Army  Aviation  Association  was 
named  under  the  chairmanship  of  Al- 
bert W.  Bayer,  president  of  A.  W.  Bayer 
Associates  of  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Bayer,  a  pioneer  and  stalwart  of 
the  association,  deserves  our  gratitude 
for  his  wisdom  In  enlisting  Jimmy  Van 
Heusen.  a  former  test  pilot,  and  as  skilled 
an  aviator  as  he  Is  a  great  composer, 
to  create  a  song  appropriate  to  the  tra- 
dition of  Army  aviation.  And,  he  Is  to 
be  complimented  for  securing  Mr.  Cahn 
to  write  the  stirring  words.  Now.  all  one 
has  to  do  is  to  hear  the  song  to  know 
that  the  mission  has  been  accomplished. 

The  song  is  truly  music  which  will 
take  Its  place  among  the  other  great 
compositions  by  which  Americans  have 
expressed  their  love  of  country  and  will- 
ingness to  give  their  all  In  Its  defense. 

In  a  typical  gesture  of  great  patriotic 
dedication,  composer  Jimmy  Van  Heusen 
and  lyricist  Sammy  Cahn  have  devoted 
all  their  royalties  to  the  AAAA  Scholar- 
ship Foundation,  which  will  provide 
scholarships  for  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  AAAA  members.  Through  these 
scholarships,  the  Army  Aviation  Associa- 
tion Is  helping  to  educate  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  those  who  have  risked  their 
lives,  m  flying  and  in  combat,  in  the 
service  of  their  country. 

This  great  song  has  been  recorded,  in 
a  spirited  rendition  worthy  of  Its  quality. 
In  a  splendid  performance  by  Mitch  Mil- 
ler and  his  noted  chorus.  It  may  be  con- 
fidently expected  that  the  song,  so  well 
introduced,  will  attain  the  immortality  it 
so  richly  deserves.  Mr.  Miller  has 
joined  the  song's  creators  in  the  gen- 
erous deed  of  turning  over  to  the  AAAA 
Scholarship  Foundation  all  the  royalties 
realized  from  the  sale  of  his  recording. 


Again.  I  want  to  say  It  was  truly  a 
privilege,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  at  the  of- 
ficial dedication  of  this  great  new  con- 
tribution to  American  patriotic  music. 
Surely,  the  "Army  Aviation  Song"  is 
destined  to  take  its  place  in  the  musical 
heritage  of  America  with  the  other  com- 
positions by  which  America  has  sung  Its 
patriotic  ardor  and  affection. 


CUBAN  COMMUNIST  AGGRESSION 
MUST  BE  STOPPED  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES  MUST  TAKE  THE 
LEAD  IN  THE  OAS  TO  ACCOMPLISH 
THIS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Cramer]  Is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  has  found 
Cuba  guilty  of  aggression  against  Vene- 
zuela and  at  the  same  time  has  found 
that  Cuba  has  provided  arms,  training, 
and  money  to  Communist  cells  in  Vene- 
zuela and  throughout  the  hemisphere. 

This  Is  not  only  In  direct  contraver- 
slon  of  the  Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  but 
Is  also  In  contravention  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  this  House  passed  last  year  which 
In  substance  approved  the  use  of  force. 
If  necessary,  to  contain  the  Communist 
dictator  now  ruling  the  once  free  Island 
of  Cuba. 

At  the  same  time.  It  Is  a  well-known 
fact  that  you  cannot  pick  up  a  newspaper 
without  reading  of  further  aggression 
somewhere  by  Castro  and  his  Russian 
and  Chinese  benefactors.  A  whole  gene- 
ration of  students  are  being  subverted 
throughout  Latin  America — an  entire 
generation  who  will  be  the  effective  lead- 
ers of  public  opinion  In  another  year  or 
two. 

Reporters  are  being  bribed  in  the  Latin 
American  press  to  write  distorted  articles 
about  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world.  Radio  stations  are  being  sub- 
verted. All  media  of  communications 
are  being  used  and  the  penetration  has 
gone  deep  into  the  legislatures  and  exec- 
utive departments  of  many  of  our  Latin 
American  allies. 

The  Republic  of  Panama  has  suffered 
the  workings  of  the  Castro-Communists 
for  over  5  years,  building  up  a  strong 
cadre  of  at  least  500  cell  leaders  who 
have  proven  that  they  can  put  Into  the 
streets  on  15  minutes  notice  up  to  5.000 
rioters  and  misguided  students.  The 
welfare  of  this  hemisphere  Is  at  stake. 
The  security  of  every  nation.  Including 
the  United  States.  Is  seriously  imperiled 
by  these  joint  actions  In  both  Venezuela 
and  Panama. 

There  is  a  body  of  responsible  Pana- 
msinlan  opinion  who  believes  that  the  2 
years  of  subversion,  guerrilla  warfare, 
and  rioting.  Including  the  Infamous 
Caracas  plan  In  Venezuela  to  take  over 
the  city  and  the  elected  government,  was 
also  being  used  as  a  screen  behind  which 
to  build  up  the  dlfBcultles  which  have 
arisen  in  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and 
the  Canal  Zone  for  which  we  are  re- 
sponsible In  perpetuity,  not  only  to  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  but 
to  thff  entire  free  world  and  the  security 
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of  the  United  States  of  America  In  par- 
ticular. 

Now.  a  consultative  and  investigating 
body  of  which  we  are  a  member,  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  has  in- 
vestigated the  prolonged  military  attacks 
upon  Venezuela  carried  out  through  the 
devices  of  training,  supply  of  military 
material,  propaganda,  money,  and 
trained  cadres  of  foreign  troops.  They 
have  found  the  Communist  dictatorship 
of  Cuba  guilty  as  charged  of  aggression 
and  have  reported  that  the  Castro  regime 
has  supported  a  policy  of  intervention 
in  neighboring  republics  since  it.  the 
Castro -Communist  regime,  came  to 
power  in  1959.  Specifically  the  commit- 
tee of  the  OAS  charged  Cuba  with  first, 
distribution  of  propaganda  throughout 
Latin  America;  second,  provision  of 
funds  to  subversive  elements  in  neigh- 
boring republics;  third,  training  of  pro- 
Communist  agents  In  sabotage  tmd  guer- 
rilla operations;  and.  fourth,  supplying 
arms  for  movements  aimed  at  political 
subversion  through  force. 

With  all  due  respect  to  this  great  body 
of  the  OAS.  we  have  all  known  these  facts 
for  years.  There  Is  not  a  Member  of  this 
House  who  can  plead  ignorance  of  the 
ever-growing  menace.  Our  entire  in- 
telligence system  has  been  aware  of  these 
actions  perhaps  even  longer. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Rio  Treaty 
for  mutual  defense  we  should  have  taken 
action  long  ago.  But  the  administration 
has  pleaded  for  the  need  to  go  through 
channels,  to  Investigate  what  was  al- 
ready known  and  to  dance  a  tarantella 
with  the  hemispheric  and  poisonous  tar- 
antula of  communism.  We  have  seen  the 
destruction  of  Cuba,  the  aborting  of  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  action,  the  missile  crisis,  and 
the  open  warfare  in  Venezuela  and 
countless  other  republics.  We  have  seen 
the  beginning  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone. 

How  long  will  It  be  before  the  adminis- 
tration wakes  up  to  the  facts  and  takes 
action? 

How  long  will  it  be  before  we  make  it 
forcefully  clear  to  the  OAS  that  we  are 
willing,  eager,  to  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  protect  our  sister  republics 
and  ourselves  without  any  further  so- 
called  diplomatic  beating  about  the  bush. 
This  Is  the  time  for  action.    This  is  the 
time  for  sanctions  that  stick.   This  Is  the 
time   to  make  our  friends   around   the 
world  realize  that  our  policies  are  not 
bankrupt  and  that  we  Intend  to  see  that 
the  combined  voices  of  the  OAS  are  heard 
and  listened  to.    There  Is  no  more  time  to 
use  palliatives  and  rush  In  panic  to  put 
out  brushflres  which  are  lit  at  the  con- 
venience of  the  Communists  wherever 
they  will  embarrass  us  the  most  and  hurt 
the  cause  of   freedom  and   democratic 
government.    We  can  no  longer  treat  the 
pimples  and   Ignore   the  disease.     The 
OAS  has  given  to  the  free  world  a  man- 
date for  action.    The  OAS  is  not  a  vast 
military  force.    They  are  a  deliberative, 
consultative,     and     Investigative     body 
without  the  arms  to  effectively  combat 
the  Cuban  menace.    It  is  only  with  our 
leadership  that  this  cancer  can  be  cut  out 
before  the  rot  has  gone  too  far.    The  ad- 
ministration can  give  no  more  pleas  and 
excuses  for  time.    The  facts  are  on  the 


table  in  an  undeniable  fashion.  No  cos- 
metic approach  can  conceal  these  facts 
and  the  mandate. 

We  must  assume  the  same  mantle  of 
leadership  that  we  have  assumed  before. 
This  time  the  aid  we  must  give  must  be 
something  more  than  paying  blackmail. 
We  must  take  the  Initiative.  And  I.  for 
one.  am  grateful  to  the  OAS  for  standing 
up  and  telling  us  so. 

The  United  States  should  immediately 
call  for  an  emergency  session  of  the  OAS 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  specific 
proposals  to  thwart  the  spread  of  can- 
cerous communism  from  Cuba  and  to 
commence  the  essential  operation  of  rid- 
ding the  hemisphere  of  the  Communist 
menace. 

Complete  economic,  commercial,  and 
political  sanctions  should  be  taken  to  Iso- 
late Cuba. 

Airports  and  communications  should 
be  closed  to  traffic  going  to  or  coming 
from  Cuba.  Including  overflights  of  the 
United  States  by  Canada  or  Cuba.  Sub- 
versive agent  fiow  to  and  from  Cuba  must 
be  cut  off.  The  flow  of  arms  must  be 
stopped  by  increased  Caribbean  air  and 
sea  patrols,  and  carefully  planned  patrol- 
ling of  lengthy  coastlines. 

This  should  be  followed  by  the  even- 
tual recognition  of  a  free.  non-Commu- 
nist government  in  exile  housed  some- 
where in  the  Caribbean  area  to  train  and 
equip  the  freedom -loving  refugees  to  win 
back  their  own  country. 

These  economic,  commercial,  and  polit- 
ical sanctions,  backed  by  the  OAS.  could 
regain  our  lost  moral  position  and  sup- 
port our  effort  to  prevail  upon  our  allies 
to  join  In  these  sanctions  iigalnst  Cuba. 
Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  other  coun- 
tries now  trading  with  Cuba  should  be 
prevailed  upon  to  join  In  these  sanctions 
in  view  of  the  open  aggression  by  Cuba 
against  an  OAS  member. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wish  to  commend  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  who 
has  spoken  so  often  and  effectively  on 
this  subject  for  the  presentation  he  has 
made  here  this  afternoon.  Was  the  ac- 
tion or  the  report  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States  in  the  nature  of  a  rec- 
ommendation? Did  they  made  recom- 
mendations? Did  they  make  a  definite 
decision  as  to  what  should  be  done? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  that  matter  is  still  under  study. 
They  did.  however,  make  these  specific 
findings  to  which  I  referred: 

Propaganda  is  being  distributed,  fimds 
are  being  distributed,  training  of  Com- 
munist agents  is  going  on,  the  supplying 
of  arms  is  occurring  and  specific  ag- 
gression occurred  by  Cuba  against  Vene- 
zuela. That  should  automatically  bring 
into  play  the  Rio  Treaty  and  should  at 
least  bring  into  play  leadership  of  the 
United  States  to  do  something  about  it. 
Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  exactly  the  point 
I  wished  to  make.  On  the  basis  of  their 
findings  at  this  point,  this  should  bring 
into  play  the  Rio  Treaty  or  Rio  Pact. 

Does  the  gentleman  believe  that  this 
finding  will  have  the  support  of  the 
Mexican  Government,  in  view  of  the 
statement  issued  a  few  days  ago  by  one 


of  the  top  officials  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment to  the  effect  that  they  would 
not  join  in  any  penalties  which  might  be 
inflicted  upon  Cuba? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  believe  It  Is  time 
that  all  the  countries  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  be  asked  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  If  Mexico  wishes  to 
be  a  deviate  and  wishes  to  be  a  country 
which  says  "No;  we  are  not  going  to  join 
in  these  sanctiorvs."  let  the  world  know  it. 
I  believe,  personally,  that  most  coun- 
tries— possibly  even  Mexico — If  we  exert 
strong  enough  leadership,  will  Join  In 
economic,  political,  and  commercial 
sanctions  against  Cuba. 

The  gentleman  knows  full  well  that 
Mexico  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
trouble  spots.  Mexico  is  still  doing 
business  with  Cuba.  They  still  permit 
the  Cubana  Airlines  to  fly  out  of  Mexico 
City,  and  subversives,  through  that  route 
and  others,  continue  to  get  through. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  surprised  to  learn, 
after  our  President  joined  In  a  meeting 
with  the  President  of  Mexico  In  Califor- 
nia only  a  few  days  ago,  that  within  a  , 
few  hours  after  the  meeting  between  the 
two  Presidents  ended,  the  Mexican  Gov-  , 
ernment  Issued  a  statement  that  It 
would  not  join  In  penalties  against  Cuba, 
or  at  least  clearly  suggested  it  would  not 
join  in  penalties  against  Cuba.  It  was 
most  amazing  to  me  to  read  that  In  the 
newspapers.  I  hope  it  Is  not  true.  I 
hope  the  President  of  the  United  States 
will  exert  more  Influence  than  that  upon 
our  neighbor  to  the  south. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  Mex- 
ico has  never  broken  relations  with 
Cuba.  It  Is  one  of  flve  countries  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  which  have 
never  broken  relations. 

As  the  gentleman  well  knows,  we  de- 
veloped In  the  hearings  before  our  sub- 
committee last  year  the  fact  that  Castro 
was  buying  arms  In  Mexico  to  be  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  Central  and 
South  American  areas. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct.  That  Is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
this  statement  at  this  time. 

I  was  equally  shocked  to  learn  that 
spokesmen  for  the  country  of  Mexico 
made  such  a  statement,  having  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  undercutting  any  pro- 
posals which  might  be  under  considera- 
tion by  the  OAS  at  this  time.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  felt  it  essential 
to  speak  out  on  this  issue  at  this  time, 
so  that  the  American  people— and  the 
Mexican  Goverrunent — will  know  that 
the  people  who  serve  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  want 
the  OAS  to  take  flrm  steps  and  want  the 
United  States  to  exercise  leadership. 


BUILT-IN  BUDGET  BOOBYTRAPS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bowl  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  budget  reveals  scores 
of  Items  where  purported  reductions  are 
really  only  tricky  figures  or  pious  hopes. 
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If  we  really  want  to  reduce  Federal 
spending,  we  must  be  constantly  alert 
for  these  built-in-budget  boobytraps. 

For  example,  the  budget  shows  ex- 
penditure "savings"  of  $528  million  in 
losses  on  foreign  sales  of  farm  commodi- 
ties and  $100  million  in  reduced  subsidies 
on  foreign  wheat  sales,  both  on  the  as- 
sumption that  US.  wheat  prices  will  be 
lower  than  world  market  prices.  This 
assumes  a  plan  of  neglect  of  the  farm 
price  structure  this  year  by  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress. 

It  also  overlooks  present  reports  that 
Agriculture  has  already  executed  con- 
tracts for  delivery  of  wheat  in  fiscal  1965 
on  subsidized  terms. 

This  $628  million  of  savings"  Is  un- 
rc&listic 

Pour  other  instances  of  budget  jug- 
gling are  these: 

The  expenditures  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  revolving  fund  are  reduced 
in  the  budget  by  $76.7  million  for  1964 
and  $68  million  for  1965.  This  is  done 
by  a  magical  maneuver  which  assumes 
that  the  Congress  will  enact  legislation 
to  waive  the  present  requirement  that 
interest  be  paid  to  the  Treasury  on  funds 
used  for  these  activities. 

Another  "saving"  which  is  mere  book- 
keeping. 

A  "saving"  of  approximately  $100  mil- 
lion in  the  appropriation  for  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service  dissolves  into 
nothing  upon  analysis.  This  mirror 
trick  is  accomplished  by  a  bookkeeping 
transfer  of  this  amount  from  a  perma- 
nent appropriation  of  earmarked  cus- 
toms receipts  used  for  the  purchase  of 
surplus  agricultural  conimodities  to  the 
special  milk  fund. 

The  "reduction"  in  this  appropriation, 
therefore,   is   no   reduction   at    all,   but 
merely  a  robbing  of  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 
A  "reduction  ■  of  $347  million  appears 
in  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion appropriation  for   1965.  and  "sav- 
ings" of  $169  million  are  shown  in  its 
expenditures  for  1964  and  $178  million 
in   its   expenditures   for    1965      This   is 
achieved  by  proposing  a  new  revolving 
fund,    something    which    Congress    has 
been  unwilling  to  vote  in  previous  years. 
This  is  a  bookkeeping  device  which  would 
permit  collections  on  past  loans  to  be 
used  again  without  being  appropriated. 
Even   if   the   change   were   desirable, 
there  is  no  validity  in  making  It  retro- 
active or  in  claiming  it  as  a  reduction  In 
the  cost  of  Roverrxment. 

A  $62  million  "saving"  is  shown  in  the 
civil  service  retirement  fund.  This  is 
accomplished  simply  by  asking  the  Con- 
gress to  reverse  its  own  determination 
that  extra  benefits  provided  in  1963 
should  be  covered  each  year  by  an  ap- 
propriation of  Government  funds,  and 
instead  to  charge  the  amount  against 
already  deficient  balances  in  the  trust 
fund. 

This  "saving"  merely  adds  to  appropri- 
ations that  will  be  required  in  future 
years. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Hosmer.  for 
March  2  and  3.  on  account  of  official  bus- 
iness in  constituency. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Stinson.  for  1  hour,  on  Monday 
next. 

Mr.  Cramer,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ScHWENCEL  tat  the  request  of  Mr. 
AsHBROOK) ,  for  1  hour,  on  March  2. 

Mr.  Bow  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ash- 
brook*,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern  »at  the  request  of  Mr. 
AsHBROOK).  for  15  minutes,  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Cunningham  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
AsHBROoK).  for  30  minutes,  on  Monday. 


tlon  with  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office 
of  a  President  and  the  Inauguration  of  a 
new  President:  and 

H  R  8363  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  reduce  Individual 
and  corporate  Income  taxes,  to  make  certain 
structural  changes  with  respect  to  the  in- 
come tax,  and  for  other  purpoies. 


ADJOURNMEINT 

Mr.  WAGGONER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  34  minutes  p.m.) .  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday.  March  2.  1964.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Monacan. 

Mr.  Barry. 

Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  Harding  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  during  debate  on  the  bill  H.R. 
8316,  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Purcell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  during  debate  on  the  bill  H.R. 
8316.  and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter; ) 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  EviNS  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ASHBROOK)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH. 

Mr.  Mathias 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S  2214  An  act  to  amend  the  International 
Development  Association  Act  to  authorize  the 
United  SUtes  to  participate  In  an  Increase  In 
the  resources  of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association;  to  the  Committee  en 
Banking  and  Currency 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1753  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  on  export  con- 
trol covering  the  fourth  quarter  1963,  pur- 
suant to  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949;  to 
the   Committee   on   Banking   and   Currency. 

1754  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator. General  Services  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  progress  of  the 
liquidation  activities  of  the  national  defense, 
war.  and  reconversion  activities  of  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation,  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  RFC  Liquidation 
Act  (Public  Law  163.  83d  Cong..  67  SUt.  230. 
231).  as  amended,  and  with  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1957  (22  F.R.  4633);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1755  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  report  for  calendar 
year  1963  on  the  operations  under  the  act 
to  stabilize  the  mining  of  lead  and  zinc  by 
small  producers  on  public.  Indian,  and  other 
lands,  pursuant  to  section  8  of  Public  Law 
87-347;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1756  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled.  "A  bill  to  amend  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  reduced  rate 
for  air  parcel  poet  handled  by  military  poat 
offices";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker 

H.R.8171.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  lands.  Includ- 
ing farm  units  and  Improvements  thereon.  In 
the  third  division.  Rlverton  reclamation  proj- 
ect. Wyoming,  and  to  continue  to  deliver 
water  for  3  years  to  lands  of  said  division, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  February  26.  1964, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approv- 
al, bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H  R  4638  An  act  to  promote  the  orderly 
transfer  of   the  executive  power  In  connec- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
UC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  MORRIS:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  H.R.  439.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  John  Mulr  Na- 
tional Monuments;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No  1156)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  641  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  HR  9666.  a  bill  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Peace  Corps  Act  (75  SUt  612).  as 
amended;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1157)      Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  642  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H  R.  8070.  a  bill  for  the  esub- 
llshment  of  a  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission to  study  existing  laws  and  proce- 
dures relating  to  the  administration  of  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No    1158)      Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr.  ONEILL:  Committee  on  Rules  House 
Resolution  643  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  HR.  8000.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 


Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Imjjose  a  tax  on 
acquisitions  of  certain  foreign  securities  in 
order  to  equalize  costs  of  longer  term  financ- 
ing In  the  United  States  and  In  markets 
abroad,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1159).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII  public  bills 
and    resolutions    were    introduced    and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 


By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida : 
H.R.  10156.  A   bill    to   grant    authority   to 
the  Federal  courts  to  deny  ball  to  defendants 
In    certain   criminal   cases   Involving   crimes 
affecting  the  national  security;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   BERRY: 
H  R.  10157.  A   bill   to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
imported    meat   which    Is    not   Identified    as 
such;    to   the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  10158.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain Income  derived  from  manufacturing 
plants  established  on  Indian  reservations 
shall  not  be  subject  to  tax.  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways  and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 

H  R.  10159.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
874.  81st  Congress,  In  order  to  provide  as- 
slsUnce  to  local  educational  agencies  In  the 
education  of  children  of  needy  families  and 
children  residing  In  areas  of  substantial  un- 
employment with  unemployed  parents;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr  FCX3ARTY: 

H  R.  10160.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GROSS: 

HR.  10161.  A  bill  to  restrict  Imports  of 
meat  and  meat  products  Into  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HOEVEN: 

H.R.  10162.  A  bill  to  restrict  Imports  of 
meat  and  meat  product*  Into  the  United 
States;     to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 

By  Mr  HARRISON: 
H  R  10163  A  bill  to  provide  for  reim- 
bursement to  the  State  of  Wyoming  for  Im- 
provements made  on  certain  lands  In  Sweet- 
water County.  Wyo..  If  and  when  such  lands 
revert  to  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
H.R.  10164.  A  bill  to  provide  for  leave  of 
absence  for  members  of  the  National  Guard 
who  are  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  when  called  or  ordered  to  Federal  or 
State  military  service  In  aid  of  civil  author- 
ity; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  MATTHEWS; 
HR.  10165.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480.  83d  Congress,  to  authorize  the 
use  of  foreign  currencies  by  the  President  to 
carry  out  more  effectively  programs  under- 
taken under  titles  II  and  III;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr  O'NEILL: 
H.R.  10166.  A   bill   to  establish  a  National 
Economic   Conversion    Commission,   and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH : 
H.R  10167.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  commem- 
orate the  20th  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Ernie  Pyle;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  AVERY: 
HR.  10168.  A    bill    to   restrict    Imports    of 
beef,    veal,    and    mutton    Into    the    United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  HEMPHILL : 
H.R.  10169.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended.  In  order  to  make 
unlawful,  as  unreasonable   and   unjust  dis- 
crimination against  and  undue  burden  upon 
interswte    commerce,    certain    property    tax 
assessments  of  common  carrier  property,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  10170.  A  bill  to  continue  until  June 
30,  1965,  the  existing  exemption  from  duty 
enjoyed  by  returning  residents  arriving  from 
the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CORBETT: 
H.R.  10171.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954 
and  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  with  re- 
gard to  flung  designation  of  beneficiary,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.NELSEN: 
H.R.  10172.  A    bUl    to    restrict    Import*    of 
beef,    veal,    and    mutton    Into    the    United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  10173.  A    bin    to   restrict    Imports   of 
beef     veal,    and    mutton    Into    the    United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.SHRIVER: 
H.R.  10174.  A    bin    to   restrict   imports    of 
beef     veal,    and    mutton    Into    the    United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
HR  10175.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    act    of 
June  19.  1935  (49  Stat.  388)  as  amended,  re- 
lating to  the  -ninglt  and  Halda  Indians  of 
Alaska;    to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana: 
H.R.  10176.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1961.  to  Impose  additional  condi- 
tions upon  the  exemption  of  antitrust  laws 
granted  certain  professional  sports;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 
HR  10177.  A  bin  to  amend  section  2  of 
the  act  of  August  22.  1949  (63  Stat.  623; 
20  U.S.C.  53a).  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  pur- 
chase of  reprints  from  technical  journals  or 
other  periodicals  and  the  payment  of  page 
charges  for  the  publication  of  research  papers 
and  reports  In  such  Journals;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

H  R.  10178.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  to  employ  aliens  In  a 
scientific  or  technical  capacity;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  McINTIRE: 
H.R.  10179.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Inter- 
national Passamaquoddy  tidal  power  project, 
including  hydroelectric  power  development 
of  the  Upper  St.  John  River,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr  TUPPER: 
H.R.  10180.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  interna- 
tional Passamaquoddy  tidal  power  project. 
Including  hydroelectric  power  development  of 
the  Upper  St.  John  River,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  MEADER: 
H.R.  10181.  A  bill  to  provide  that  district 
courU  of  the  United  States  shall  not  have 
Jurisdiction  to  enjoin  or  modify  the  opera- 
tion of  State  laws  respecting  legislative  dis- 
tricts where  comparable  relief  is  available  In 
State  courts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   PUCINSKI 
H.R.  10182    A    bni    to  authorize    a    2-year 
program  of  Federal   financial  assistance  for 
all    elementary    and   secondary    school   chU- 
dren  in  all  of  the  States;   to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.R.  10183.  A  bin   to  provide   for  a  more 
conservative  capitalization  of  the  St.   Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and 


for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H.R.  10184.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  more 
conservative  capitalization  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  10185.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more 
conservative  capitalization  at  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H  R.  10186.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more 
conservative  capitalization  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 
H.R.  10187.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more 
conservative  capitalization  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

ByMr.  VANIK: 
H.R.  10188.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  more 
conservative  capitalization  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Public  Works. 

ByMr.ZABLOCKI: 
H.R.  10189.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  more 
conservative  capitalization  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H.J.  Res.  937.  Joint  resolution  amending 
the  Joint  resolution  approved  Augtist  13. 
1962  so  as  to  extend  recognition  to  the  Cali- 
fornia World's  Fair  In  the  year  1968;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

HJ  Res  938.  Joint  resolution  extending 
recognition  to  the  California  World's  Fair 
In  the  year  1968,  and  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
several  States  of  the  Union  and  foreign  coun- 
tries to  Uke  part  in  the  California  WotWs 
Fair;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
HJ  Res.  939.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Commission  for  the  Sesqulcentennial 
Celebration  of  the  Composition  of  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    CANNON: 
HJ  Res.  940.  Joint    resolution    to    amend 
Public   Law  722  of  the  79th   Congress,   and 
Public  Law  85-936,  relating  to  the  National 
Air  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  GRABOWSKI: 
H  Con.  Res.  276.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
recent   manifestations   of   anti-Semitism    In 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  caUlng  upon  the  Soviet 
Union   to  guarantee  human  rights;    to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H  Con.  Res.  277.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
US  mission  to  the  United  Nations  should 
seek  the  adoption  by  the  United  Nations  of 
a  resolution  condemning  the  recent  manifes- 
tations of  anti-Semitism  In  the  Soviet 
Union-  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Alaska,  memorializing 
the  President  ^nd  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  urging  Congress  to  approve 
the  1965  Coast  Guard  construction  program 
m  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
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Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  rela- 
tive to  urging  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  reject  legislation  eliminating  the  cost-of- 
living  allowances  to  Federal  workers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   ANDERSON: 

H  R.  10190.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salva- 
tore  Oalluzzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  BELL: 

H  R.  10191.  A  bill  to  confer  jurisdiction  on 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  on  the  claim  of  Murray- 
Sanders  Constructors  and  George  A  Fuller 
Co.  against  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr  KING  of  California: 
H.R.  10192.  A  bill  for   the   relief  of  Eliza- 
beth   Oarrldo;     to    the    Commute*    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  10193    A    bin    for    the    relief   of    Mrs. 
Janet  Franklin   (nee  Reld);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STINSON: 
H.R.  10194.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ol-Llng 
Ma,  Kwok-Wai  Ma,  Yul-Chlu  Ma.  Sal-Ml  Ma. 
and  Sal-Wan  Ma;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WEAVER: 
H.R.  10195.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Scalzo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    WIDNALL: 
H  R  10196    A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Joshua 
Pellse  Zlro  Brevlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  10197.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dante 
Enrico  Brlvlo  (also  known  as  Herlck  Brevlor) : 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  10198.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sgt. 
Donald  E.  Hurtle.  U.S.  Marine  Corps;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

734.  By  the  SPKAKKR:  Petition  of  the 
mayor.  Uraaoe-son.  Okinawa,  petitioning 
consideration  of  their  resolution  with  refer- 
ence to  requesting  an  early  solution  of  the 
problem  of  pretreaty  claims;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

726.  Also,  petition  of  the  Municipal  Assem- 
bly. Mlsato-son,  Okinawa.  Ryukyu  Islands, 
petitioning  consideration  of  their  resolution 
with  reference  to  requesting  expeditious  set- 
tlement of  the  bill  providing  compensation 
for  use  of  private  property  and  damage  to 
persons  and  property  arising  from  acts  of  the 
U.S.  Forces  before  the  entry  into  force  of  the 
Japanese  Peace  Treaty;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

726  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Pla..  petitioning  consideration  of  his 
resolution  with  reference  to  requesting  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  study 
and  recommend  better  controls  over  corpo- 
rate powers;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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Tax  Cat  Benefits  Small  Busineti 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TZNNESSEC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27,  1964 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  the 
Nation's  4.5  million  small  businesses  will 
feel  the  benefit  of  the  Federal  income 
tax  reduction  made  available  almost  im- 
mediately following  the  signing  of  this 
bill  into  law  on  yesterday  by  President 
Johnson. 

Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  Mr.  Eugene  Foley,  has 
pointed  out  that  these  benefits  will  in- 
crease to  several  billion  dollars  annually 
when  the  full  impact  is  felt.  The  House 
Small  Business  Committee  has  studied 
and  investigated  the  many  vexing  prob- 
lems of  the  small  business  segment  of  our 
economy  and  is  pleased  that  the  impact 
of  tax  reduction  by  the  new  law  will 
show  the  following  among  other  major 
benefits  to  small  business  and  our  econ- 
omy: 

Small  businesses  will  reap  direct  benefits 
of  more  than  $1  billion  in  1964  and  more 
than  «1  25  billion  in  1965  as  a  result  of  the 
tax  deductions. 

An  estimated  15  million  taxpayers  with 
very  low  Incomes — and  this  Includes  many 
very  small  retail  shops  and  service  estab- 
lishments— win  be  removed  from  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax  rolls. 

In  addition  to  the  reductions,  which  are 
relatively  greater  for  small  business  than  for 
large,  small  businesses  will  share  In  the 
benefits  from  Increased  business  volume 
and  higher  profits  as  the  economy  expands 
at  a  more  rapid  rate.  The  benefits  result- 
ing from  expanding  business  and  profits  will 
In  time  exceed  appreciably  the  amount  of 
the  direct  tax  reduction. 

The  national  economy  wtU  receive  a  direct 
Btimulus  of  about  $6  billion  In  1964  as  a 
result  of  the  reduction  In  the  withholding 
rate  from  18  to  14  percent. 


Since  an  estimated  93  to  94  percent  of  the 
tax  savings  will  be  reflected  In  Increased 
consumer  purchases,  small  business  will  be 
among  the  first  to  feel  the  thrust  of  the  In- 
creased consumer  demand,  particularly  the 
retail  trade  and  service  Industries 

The  House  Small  Business  Committee 
is  pleased  that  its  recommendations  are 
being  realized. 


Internatioaal  Development  Axodation 
Act 


bated  in  the  House,  this  body  would  not 
have  shown  so  little  faith  in  the  legisla- 
tion and  those  managing  it.  by  voting 
first  against  the  main  committee  amend- 
ment which  in  effect  was  a  substitute  to 
the  bill,  and  later  voting  to  recommit 
the  legislation. 

In  the  event  this  bill  cannot  now  be 
routed  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, the  latter  committee  should  at  least 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  explore  it 
since  it  transgresses  the  foreign  field  in  a 
very  large  measure. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  27.  1964 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier 
this  week  during  the  course  of  the  House 
debate  on  H.R.  9022.  a  bill  which  pro- 
poses to  amend  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  Act,  I  stated  that 
the  legislation  came  out  of  the  wrong 
committee — that  it  should  have  been 
handled  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee rather  than  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  H.R.  9022  is  a  foreign  aid  bill  far 
more  than  it  is  a  banking  matter. 

At  the  same  time.  I  declared  my  sup- 
port of  U.S.  participation  in  an  increase 
in  the  resources  of  the  IDA.  and  for  the 
record  I  would  like  to  reaffirm  my  posi- 
tion since  subsequently  I.  along  with  a 
majority  of  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
voted  to  recommit  H.R.  9022. 

Under  the  right  circumstances  the  re- 
commital  motion  would  not  carry — since 
this  House  has  demonstrated  before  its 
approval  of  multilateral  aid.  Had  the  re- 
sponsible committee  having  to  do  with 
foreign  aid  been  familiar  with  this  leg- 
islation, had  the  bill  been  brought  out 
properly,  and,  had  it  been  adequately  de- 


James  M.  Lynch,  Esq. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  27, 1964 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 9. 1964.  at  the  age  of  95  years,  there 
died  in  Waterbury.  Conn.,  one  of  the 
outstanding  figures  of  our  part  of  Con- 
necticut. Attorney  James  M.  Lynch. 

Mr.  Lynch's  career  made  a  reality  of 
what  is  often  lightly  called  the  "Ameri- 
can dream."  Born  in  the  Irish  country- 
side to  a  peasant  family,  he  came  to  the 
United  States  as  a  boy  and  with  perse- 
verance, foresight,  and  industrious  appli- 
cation of  his  native  intelligence,  brought 
himself  to  a  position  of  prominence  in 
our  community. 

Mr.  Lynch  began  his  career  as  a  print- 
er and  rapidly  mastered  his  trade  until 
he  reached  a  managerial  position.  At 
the  same  time,  he  continued  his  studies 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  ultimate  deci- 
sion to  embark  upon  a  legal  career. 
After  concerted  private  study.  Mr.  Lynch 
was  admitted  to  the  Tennessee  bar  and 
subsequently  became  a  member  of  the 
Connecticut  bar.    From  the  time  of  his 


admission  to  practice,  his  career  was 
highly  successful.  Not  only  did  he  en- 
gage in  the  private  practice  of  law  in  all 
its  branches  and  in  all  courts,  but  he 
achieved  notable  success  in  a  number  of 
public  positions.  Among  these,  he  served 
as  workmen's  compensation  commis- 
sioner for  the  fifth  district  of  Connecti- 
cut, majority  leader  of  the  board  of  al- 
dermen of  the  city  of  Waterbury  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  park  commis- 
sioners of  the  city  of  Waterbury. 

Mr.  Lynch  was  generously  endowed  by 
nature  with  the  gift  of  a  fine,  if  slight, 
physique  and  he  enjoyed,  until  the  most 
recent  times,  the  active  practice  of  the 
law  and  the  company  oi  his  fellow  citi- 
zens at  numerous  social  and  community 
affairs. 

Calm  and  gentle,  but  resolute  of  pur- 
pose and  firm  in  conviction.  Mr.  Lynch 
was  a  strong  force  for  the  development 
of  the  traditional  religious  and  patriotic 
virtues,  as  well  as  for  civic  improvement 
and  the  material  betterment  of  his  fellow 
man. 

All  of  us  in  Waterbury  mourn  his  pass- 
ing, but  find  consolation  in  the  memory 
of  his  long  and  fruitful  life. 


the  Soviet  Union.  Its  hopes  and  wishes 
are  joined  to  those  of  the  Estonians;  its 
ideals  are  inextricably  linked  with  theirs, 
which  must  not  be  forgotten  on  this 
day — the  46th  anniversary  of  Estonian 
independence — or  on  any  day  through- 
out the  year. 


Soviet  Conquest  of  the  Free  Nations  of 
Earope 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27. 1964 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
probably  the  greatest  tragedy  of  this 
century  was  the  Soviet  conquest  of  the 
smaller  free  nations  of  Europe  that  were 
caught  in  the  sweep  of  Russian  aggres- 
sion and  for  more  than  20  years  now 
have  been  under  domination  of  that  dic- 
tatorial power. 

One  of  these  unfortunate  nations  was 
Estonia,  a  country  that  had  known  free- 
dom and  the  joy  of  independence  for  22 
years.  It  was  for  that  period  a  happy, 
prosperous  land  that  enjoyed  a  thriving 
farm  economy;  a  nation  that  took  pride 
in  its  forests,  fields,  and  lakes;  a  nation 
with  no  great  differences  in  wealth;  a 
nation  with  a  fiourishing  national  cul- 
ture and  strong  ties  with  its  Scandina- 
vian neighbors  and  other  countries  of 
the  West. 

On  February  24.  1960,  Estonia  fell 
under  the  heel  of  the  Soviet  aggressor. 

Within  a  few  short  months  all  had 
changed.  The  menace  that  loomed  to 
the  East  became  a  foreboding  presence. 
The  oppressor  ruthlessly.'  forced  Es- 
tonian life  into  the  Soviet' toold.  Land 
was  collectivized,  the  forests  decimated, 
the  fishing  reserves  were  carelessly  ex- 
ploited, trade  was  subjected  to  the  prior 
demands  of  the  Soviet  economy,  living 
standards  sank,  class  differences  became 
glaring.  Deportations  and  summary 
executions  accompanied  the  wiping  out 
of  cherished  freedoms. 

The  United  States  does  not  recognize 
the  incorporation  of  free  Estonia  into 


Our  Critical  Housing  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27.  1964 

Mr.   GILBERT.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   am 
hopeful  that  this  Congress  will  have  the 
opportunity   to   pass   the   Housing   and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1964  in 
the  near  future.    Following  is  my  state- 
ment to  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, in  which  I  urge  approval  of  this 
important  bill: 
Statement  by  Hon.  Jacob  H.  Gilbert,  or 
New  York 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Banking   and   Currency,   the   ad- 
ministration's Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1964,  now  under  considera- 
tion by  your  committee,  Is  vitally  Important 
to  the  people  of  the  22d  district  of  New  York, 
which.  I   have   the   honor    to   represent,   as 
It    Is    to    every    densely    populated    area    In 
our   Nation.    The   hovjslng   shortage   Is  one 
of  the  gravest  problems  with  which  we  are 
confronted  today. 

Decent  housing  and  good  neighborhoods 
are  essential  to  our  standard  of  living.  Yet, 
here  in  the  richest  nation  In  the  world,  mil- 
lions of  American  families  have  never  lived 
in  decent  homes  and  are  without  suitable 
housing  today.  The  1960  census  reported 
5,300,000  families  with  Incomes  of  less  than 
$3,000  who  live  In  substandard  homes. 

Letters  from  my  constituents  reach  my 
desk  dally  describing  Incredible  and  shock- 
ing housing  conditions;  they  are  suffering 
grave  hardships  because  of  the  great  lack 
of  housing  available  to  them  In  their  low 
economic  bracket,  and  they  must  look  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  assistance. 
Their  pleas  are  pitiful;  their  applications 
have  been  on  file  with  the  housing  authority 
for  many  years,  and  still  no  hope  can  be 
given  them  that  they  will  soon  be  enabled 
to  move  Into  a  housing  project.  Those  with 
large  families  are  in  despair;  applicants  in 
this  category  can  be  given  no  encouragement, 
for  the  shortage  of  units  to  accommodate 
large  families  remains  acute.  In  these  fam- 
ilies in  particular  the  children  exist  under 
Intolerable  and  unbelievably  awful  condi- 
tions. It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  these 
children's  lives  are  ruined,  their  entire  fu- 
tures jeopardized,  and  that  they  will  pay 
dearly  for  our  neglect  of  their  sad  plight. 
Public  housing  remains  the  only  means 
by  which  families  of  low  income  can  obtain 
suitable  apartments  at  rents  they  can  afford 
to  pay.  Although  much  progress  has  been 
made  In  New  York  City  during  the  past  three 
decades,  a  substantial  Increase  In  funds  for 
public  housing  must  be  provided  by  the 
Congress  if  we  are  to  make  any  real  progress 
in  reducing  the  huge  backlog  of  applica- 
tions of  poorly  housed  families.  We  realize 
the  housing  problem  of  the  low-Income  fam- 
ily by  these  figures:  The  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority  received  97,568  applica- 
tions In  1963  and  was  able  to  accommodate 
only  11,115  families.     New  York  City  has  a 


backlog  of  200.000  low-Income  families  who 
cannot  move  from  their  present  substandard 
quarters  unless  and  until  they  are  provided 
with  subsidized  low-rent  apartments. 

In  view  of  the  critical  shortage  of  public 
housing,  the  administration's  request  that 
we  provide  for  60,000  additional  public  hous- 
ing units  per  year  for  4  years.  Is  a  modest 
one.  This  Congress  has  a  moral  obligation 
to  do  all  In  Its  power  to  make  It  possible  for 
every  citizen  to  live  In  a  decent  dwelling, 
to  see  to  it  that  children  of  those  in  the  low- 
Income  brackets  may  have  the  opportunities 
^ood  housing  provides.-  Suitable  housing,  a 
good  envlrorunent,  go  a  long  way  toward 
combating  juvenile  delinquency;  slums  and 
slum  conditions  breed  evils  which  beset  the 
youth  of  ovu"  Nation  and  ruin  their  lives. 
Any  Investment  our  Federal  Government 
makes  In  providing  good,  low-rent  housing 
will  be  amply  repaid  In  many  ways;  im- 
provement In  the  morale  of  our  citizens 
and  the  lessening  of  the  many  serious  prob- 
lems created  by  substandard  housing. 

In  New  York  City  alone,  there  are  50.000 
elderly  single  persons  In  the  low-Income 
bracket  who  are  desperately  In  need  of  suit- 
able housing.  I  am  pleased  that  this  bill 
win  benefit  the  low-Income  single  elderly 
persons  as  well  as  couples. 

The  urban  renewal  program  contained  In 
the  bill  Is  of  utmost  importance.  This 
would  help  housing  authorities  to  provide 
housing  for  very  low  income  dlsplacees  at 
below  average  rentals;  it  would  make  low- 
Income  displaced  single  persons  eligible  for 
public  housing,  would  assist  small  btislnesses 
displaced  by  xirban  renewal,  would  authorize 
the  FHA  to  Insure  below-market  interest 
rate  loans  for  moderate-Income  elderly  per- 
sons owning  homes  In  urban  renewal  areas 
to  enable  them  to  rehabilitate  Instead  of 
being  forced  to  sell.  Slums  represent  an 
Intolerable  burden;  they  are  the  root  of  ter- 
rible human  suffering  as  well  as  ultimate 
high  costs  to  the  community.  Elimination 
of  blighted  neighborhoods  and  substandard 
housing  must  now  be  our  goal,  and  one  we 
should  work  toward  with  diligence. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  had  an  illustri- 
ous record  of  facing  up  to  Its  responsibilities 
to  achieve  the  goal  set  forth  in  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949.  which  calls  for  "a  decent  home 
and  suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family."  Democrats,  through  the 
years,  have  fought  for  legislation  to  reach 
that  goal  and  have  succeeded  In  passing  good 
housing  bills.  The  bill -under  consideration 
represents  another  great  stride  forward  in 
helping  our  people  fulfill  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  human  needs:  To  have  a  decent 
place  in  which  to  live.  ^ 

I  urge  your  committee  to  approve  this 
bill.  Our  responsibility  Is  clear  and  it  Is 
our  duty  to  discharge  that  responsibility 
without  delay.  It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
pass  the  bill  In  the  near  future,  so  that  the 
various  programs  provided  can  be  Imple- 
mented and  the  work  go  forward. 


NASA's  University  Training  Grants 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27, 1964 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration recently  released  the  names  of 
131  colleges  and  universities  that  will 
participate  in  their  graduate  training 
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program  for  the  academic  year  1964- 
65. 

This  program  of  higher  education  in 
the  aeronautics  and  space  field  was 
started  in  1962.  At  the  present  time 
some  900  graduate  students  are  in  train- 
ing under  NASA  grants  to  88  schools. 
This  year  nearly  1.100  additional  stu- 
dents will  begin  work  on  doctoral  degrees 
in  space-related  areas  under  the  grants 
which  will  be  received  by  the  131  schools 
located  in  47  participating  States.  I  was 
pleased  to  note  that  among  these  are  two 
great  universities  from  my  own  State 
of  Maryand — Johns  Hopkins  University 
of  Baltimore  and  the  University  of  Mary- 
land in  College  Park. 

Participants  in  this  graduate-training 
program  in  space-related  predoctoral 
studies  will  be  selected  by  the  various 
universities  and  enter  the  program  in 
September  of  this  year.  The  number  at 
each  school  varies  from  2  to  15  depend- 
ing on  the  number  of  doctoral  programs 
available  in  the  space-related  areas,  the 
adequacy  of  the  school's  facilities,  and 
the  extent  of  Its  participation  in  space 
activities. 

Under  the  NASA  grant,  each  graduate 
student  chosen  for  the  program  receives 
remuneration  In  the  amount  of  $2,400 
for  12  months  of  training.  In  addition, 
there  is  an  allowance  for  dependents  of 
up  to  $1,000  a  year  depending  on  the 
policy  of  the  university  administering 
the  funds.  The  student  is  assured  of  3 
years  of  predoctoral  study,  if  he  main- 
tains a  satisfactory  record. 

NASA  Administrator.  James  E.  Webb, 
has  stated  that: 

The  predoctoral  training  program  Is  mak- 
ing excellent  progress  toward  Its  major  ob- 
jectives— helping  to  meet  the  Nation's  fu- 
ture needs  for  highly-trained  scientists  and 
engineers.  It  Is  heartening  to  note  that  the 
large  number  of  schools  participating  this 
year  Indicates  the  Interest  of  our  universities 
In  strengthening  their  graduate  programs  In 
space-related  areas. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  instituting  this  predoctoral  training 
program  involving  participation  by  our 
colleges  and  universities  in  research  and 
development  in  space.  It  is  my  feeling 
that  the  institution  of  programs  of  a 
similar  nature  in  other  scientific  fields 
would  alleviate  the  situation  now  ex- 
istent in  our  country  where  positions  re- 
quiring advanced  training  and  education 
cannot  be  filled  due  to  the  lack  of  quali- 
fied personnel. 


Substantial  Benefits  From  Tax  Cat  for  En- 
tire Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TXNNESSU: 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  27.  1964 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  signing  of  the  tax  cut  bill 
continues  to  command  widespread  inter- 


est. In  my  newsletter  of  this  week, 
"Capitol  Comments."  I  have  pointed  out 
the  importance  of  the  signing  of  this 
famous  document  and  its  importance  as 
a  means  of  strengthening  the  national 
economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  include  my  newsletter  In  the  Record. 

The  newsletter  follows: 

Capitol  Comments:  President  UseS  24  Pens 

IN   Signing   Tax   Cut   Bill   at   Impressive 

Ceremony 

( By  Joe  L.  Evins.  Member  of  Congress — 
Fourth  District.  Tennessee) 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee,  your  Representative  was  among 
those  Invited  to  the  White  House  by  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  witness  the  sign- 
ing of  the  tax  cut  bill,  providing  for  the 
greatest  tax  reduction  In  our  history,  which 
now  Is  law. 

The  signing  of  this  famous  document — 
bringing  tax  relief  to  millions  of  American 
taxpayers — came  shortly  after  the  Congress 
had  completed  action  on  the  bill.  Scene  of 
the  Impressive  signing  ceremony  was  the 
East  Room,  where  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House,  and  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  of  the  Senate,  legislative 
leaders  and  representatives  of  business  and 
labor  were  In  attendance.  It  was  a  mem- 
orable experience  for  all  who  stood  by 
while  the  President  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  parchment  on  which  the  now  historic 
revenue  measure  Is  engrossed. 

Among  those  In  attendance  were  Speaker 
John  W.  McCormack;  Majority  Leader  Carl 
Albert.  Majority  Whip  Hale  Boggs;  Minority 
Leader  Charles  A.  Halleck;  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Wilbur 
D  Mills:  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
John  W.  Byrnes. 

Some  two  dozen  pens  were  used  In  the 
signing.  President  Johnson  presented  the 
pens  to  some  of  those  In  attendance.  Includ- 
ing one  to  your  Representative.  The  Presi- 
dent then  spoke  to  the  Nation  and  millions  of 
citizens  participated  In  the  ceremony 
through  the  medium  of  radio  and  television. 

The  White  House  assemblage  reflected  the 
across-the-board,  bipartisan,  all-embracing 
nature  of  the  til. 5  billion  tax  cut  Itself. 
President  Johnson  spoke  of  this  aspect  of  the 
Revenue  Act  while  singling  out  his  predeces- 
sor, the  late  President  Kennedy,  and  leaders 
of  Congress  for  special  mention. 

substantial  benefits  for  the  whole 

ECONOMY 

As  President  Johnson  said  In  his  televised 
address  to  the  Nation,  this  tax  cut  Is  the 
single  most  important  step  taken  to 
strengthen  our  economy  and  bring  a  better 
way  of  life  to  our  citizens. 

It  Is  also  notable  as  "an  expression  of 
faith  In  our  system  of  free  enterprise."  the 
President  remarked. 

"We  could  have  chosen  to  strengthen  the 
economy  through  a  higher  level  of  Govern- 
ment spending,"  he  said.  "Instead  we  chose 
tax  reduction — and  at  the  same  time  we 
reduced  Government  spending." 

largest  percentage  cttt  to  those  earning 
the  least 

Fifty-one  million  Americans  share  In  the 
reduction  In  Individual  tax  rates  averaging 
nearly  20  percent— for  a  total  of  $9.2  billion 
over  the  next  2  years. 

Business,  along  with  Individuals,  receives 
substantial  benefits.  "And."  the  President 
noted,    'small  business  benefits  most  of  all." 

The  President,  after  citing  examples  of 
how  Individuals  and  businesses  In  all  Income 
brackets  will  benefit,  added :  "The  Important 
point  Is  that  this  bill  means  Increased  In- 
come for  almost  every  taxpayer  and  business 


In  America — and  those  earning  the  least  will 
receive    the    largest    percentage    reductions." 

Underscoring  the  tax  cut's  Importance  as 
a  means  of  strengthlng  the  national  econ- 
omy, the  President  said:  "No  one  can  bury 
us — or  blulT  us — or  beat  us — so  long  as  our 
economy  remains  strong." 

Emphasizing  that  "we  have  created  the 
most  prosperous  Nation  In  history"  by  plac- 
ing "maximum  reliance  on  the  Initiative 
and  creative  energies  of  individual  business- 
men and  workers."  he  concluded:  "With  your 
help — and  the  help  of  this  legislation — let 
lis  close  ranks  and  continue  to  build  a  nation 
whose  strength  lies  In  our  program  for 
prosperity  and  our  passion  for  peace. " 


The  Hoasewife  Goes  to  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  27, 1964 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
able  colleague,  the  Honorable  Catherine 
May,  the  Congresswoman  from  the  State 
of  Washington,  was  the  guest  speaker  at 
the  Texas  Roundup  at  the  57th  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Canners  As- 
sociation in  Dallas,  Tex. 

As  Mrs.  May  always  does,  she  made 
an  excellent  speech  on  February  4.  1964. 
The  speech  was  entitled  "The  Housewife 
Goes  to  Congress."  The  next  to  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  speech  Is  particularly 
worth  reading  again  and  again. 

The  speech  follows : 

I  have  waited  almost  23  years  for  a  proper 
occasion  to  present  Itself  wherein  I  might 
thank  the  food  editors  of  America  for  the 
role  they  played  at  one  time  in  my  life  In 
saving  not  only  my  Job.  but  quite  possibly 
my  life.  In  1941.  an  optimistic,  but  obvious- 
ly naive,  radio  manager  hired  me  as  the 
women's  editor  of  his  station.  In  this  ca- 
pacity my  Job  was  to  go  on  the  air  for  an 
hour  or  so  every  day  and  tell  the  housewives 
of  Tacoma.  Wash.,  how  to  run  their  homes, 
how  to  treat  their  husbands,  how  to  bring 
up  their  children,  and  how  to  cook. 

At  that  time.  I  was  one  of  those  college - 
bred  products  euphemistically  referred  to  as 
a  "bachelor  girl."  In  the  short  teaching  ca- 
reer that  lay  behind  me.  as  an  apartment 
and  boarding  house  dweller.  I  have  done  a 
masterful  Job  of  avoiding  any  contact  with 
the  kitchen,  the  dustpan  and  the  washing 
machine  on  all  occasions. 

So.  blithely  I  entered  this  new  career  fully 
equipped  with  this  complete  set  of  handi- 
caps— plus  one  more — the  station  Insisted 
that  my  air  name  be  Mary  Terry.  Parenthet- 
ically, as  nauseating  as  this  name  was,  In 
time  I  became  very  thankful  to  have  the 
protection  of  this  alias,  since  it  Is  probably 
one  of  the  reasons  I  managed  to  avoid  being 
hung  at  high  noon  by  an  organized  group  of 
Irate  Tacoma  housewives. 

Today.  I  point  with  pride,  as  well  as  con- 
siderable surprise,  to  the  fact  that  I  held 
that  Job  for  a  year  and  emerged  compara- 
tively unscathed  In  retrospect.  I  suppose 
this  must  have  been  partly  because  my  wom- 
en listeners  were  Intelligent  enough  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  advice  I  gave  them  on  twing- 
ing up  their  husband  and  children  was  ob- 
viously Idiotic  (for  all  I  know  they  may  have 
thought  I  was  doing  a  comedy  show);  and 
second,  because  constantly  through  the 
mall  there  came  to  my  desk  those  wonder- 


ful articles  on  how  to  buy  and  prepare  food 
from  the  real  experts — you,  the  food  edi- 
tors. 

My  goodness,  but  I  have  always  been 
grateful  to  you  and  Industry  home  econo- 
mists. You  saved  me  so  much  writing  time, 
too.  My  script  would  go  .something  like 
this:  "As  I  was  In  my  sunny  little  kitchen 
the  other  day  (my  kitchen  at  that  time  was 
a  gas  burner  behind  a  closet  door),  I  de- 
cided to  whip  up  a  little  New  Orleans  bouilla- 
baisse, so  I  took  my  oysters,"  and  then  on 
to  the  recital  of  the  recipe  as  carefully  pre- 
pared In  many  test  kitchens  after  months  of 
study  by  you.  the  real  cooks. 

Of  course,  there  were  unexpected  hazards 
to  this  technique  because  every  once  In  a 
while  a  listener  would  obtain  my  home  tele- 
phone number  and  call  me  up  on  an  evening 
or  a  weekend  to  say  "Miss  Terry.  I've  lost 
that  wonderful  old  family  recipe  you  have 
for  ham  sauce.  Would  you  please  give  me 
the  Ingredients?"  After  a  few  of  these  em- 
barrassing occasions  I  learned  to  keep  my 
family  recipes  of  yours  In  a  file  by  the  phone 
book.  And  so.  today,  the  first  occasion  I 
have  had  since  then  to  find  so  many  food  edi- 
tors corralled  In  one  room.  I  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  say.  "thank  you"— and.  "for- 
give me." 

As  you  have  probably  assumed  from  -the 
title  of  this  speech  I  eventually  did  become 
a  housewife.     As  a  matter  of   fact.  I  pro- 
ceeded In  my  women's  radio  program  work 
to  Seattle.  Wash.,  during  World  War  II.  met 
a   liandsome  staff  sergeant  In   the  Infantry 
named  James  O.  May.  married  him  and,  in 
due  time,  we  had  two  children.    Early  In  our 
marriage,    we    returned    to    my    husband's 
hometown— Bloomfleld,  N.J.— where  I  worked 
as    a    writer    for    Adelaide    Hawley,    a    well- 
knovrn  commentator  on  WEAP  In  New  York. 
After  the  war.  we  returned  to  my  hometown 
of  Yakima.  Wash.,  where  my  husband  went 
Into  business  and  I  became  a   mother   and 
homemaker  In  earnest  (and  also  began  to  un- 
derstand   for    the   first   time   what   outrages 
1  had  perpetrated  on  my  early  radio  audi- 
ences) . 

The  road  that  took  this  housewife  to  Con- 
gress Involves  a  Etory  that  we  do  not  have 
time  to  present  In  detail  today.    In  more  or 
less  synopsis  form.  I  continued  to  combine 
my  career  as  a  radio  broadcaster.  Interested 
speclflcaly    In   women's   activities,    with    my 
Job  as  wife,  mother,  and  homemaker.     In- 
evitably   my    Interests   widened    to   women's 
conununlty  activities  and  her  responsibilities 
In  this  field.     And  It  was  then  that  Jim  and 
I    Joined    the    Young    Republican    Club    of 
Yakima  and  began  to  assume  some  respon- 
sibility  in   the  area  of  government  policies 
and  helping  to  get  good  people  to  represent 
us   at    the    government   poUcsrmaklng    level. 
This  activity  eventually  led  to  my  election 
as  a   State  representative   In   the  Washing- 
ton Legislature,  where  I  served  6  years,  and 
then  took  the  next  step  and  was  elected  to 
Congress  In   1958,  where  I  have  now  served 
6  years. 

During  these  11  years  of  service  In  public 
office  I  have  often  been  asked  In  interviews 
how   I    became   Interested   In   politics.     The 
question    Is   usually    put   as   If    there   were 
something  Incongruous  or  conflicting  about  a 
nonprofessional    woman,    mainly    interested 
In  her  husband,  family,  and  her  home,  in- 
volving   herself    In    political    party    work — 
which    on    occasion    leads    to    election    to   a 
public   office.     Certainly   In   today's  world  I 
can  see  no  conflict  at  all  when  there  Is  no 
move  made  by  our  Government  today  that 
does   not  directly  or   Indirectly   Involve   the 
welfare  of  that  which  a  woman  holds  most 
dear — her  husband,  her  family,  and  her  home. 
To  me,   the   real   puzzle  Is  that  any  Amer- 
ican woman  today  could  fall  to  have  a  good, 
healthy  Intelligent  curiosity  about  how  her 
representatives  In  Government  are  spending 
her  money  and  Involving  themselves  In  her 
decisions.  . 


And  I  know  no  better  case  to  cite  as  an 
excellent  illustration  of  this  than  the  case 
of  the  consumer  versus  Congreos. 

Because  my  experience,  both  In  my  per- 
sonal and  career  life,  dealt  so  largely  with  the 
consumer  housewife.  It  is  obvious  that  I 
would  have  a  special  Interest  In  watching 
what  Is  going  on  In  Congress  In  those  areas 
that  are  referred  to  as  activities  on  behalf 
of  consumer  Interest  or  consumer  protection. 
My  committee  assignment  U  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  I  serve  on  six 
subcommittees.  All  our  dealings  are  with 
laws  that  have  to  do  with  the  production  of 
food  and  fiber.  In  other  words— they  are  all 
directly  concerned  In  the  end  with  the  con- 
sumer. And,  may  I  state  right  here.  I  have 
always  taken  for  granted  that  everybody  was 
a  consumer  because  everybody  eats,  wears 
clothes,  lives  In  some  sort  of  a  shelter,  and 
buys  things  pertaining  thereto.  Frankly,  I 
have  never  thought  of  the  consumer  as  a 
set-apart,  minority  group  that  needed  special 
representation  or  a  special  organised  voice 
to  speak  on  Its  downtrodden.  Inadequately 
protected  behalf. 

Well,  since  coming  to  Congress,  I  have  cer- 
tainly learned  that  there  have  sprung  up  sev- 
eral schools  of  thought  that  differ  from 
mine.  To  listen  to  some  of  the  more  vocal, 
militant,  and  radical  groups  talk,  while  they 
wage  their  battles  as  self-appointed  cham- 
pions of  the  consumer,  the  average  Amer- 
ican purcliaser  when  he  walks  Into  the 
marketplace  enters  some  sort  of  terrifying 
and  unregulated  Jungle  with  frightening  and 
mysterious  evils  lurking  behind  every  coun- 
ter. The  exaggerated  version  of  this  melo- 
drama depicts  the  storekeeper  as  a  Simon 
Legree  villain,  complete  with  black  mustache 
and  heartless  sneer,  and.  what  I  resent  most. 
It  portrays  the  American  housewife  as  an 
absolute  idiot. 

As  I  said,  this  Is  the  exaggerated  picture, 
but  quite  honestly.  It  Is  also  the  implication 
you  get  as  you  listen  to  some  of  the  testi- 
mony I  have  heard,  or  read  some  of  the  com- 
mittee transcripts,  or  peruse  some  of  the 
articles  that  have  been  written  on  this  sub- 
ject. "Consumerltls"  has  aroused  my  curios- 
ity, and,  as  an  American  housewife  and  on 
behalf  of  the  American  housewife,  I  have 
a  few  questions  to  propound  concerning  this 
new  movement. 

But,  first  I  would  lay  this  premise  of  per- 
sonal belief  as  a  foundation  for  all  my  re- 
marks— there  cannot  be  a  double  standard  of 
ethics  for  business  and  government.     False 
labeling,       misrepresentation,       commercial 
fraud,    and   ccH-porate    bureaucracy    are    evil 
and  wrong  under  any  clrcxmistance.     Wher- 
ever   these    evils,    abuses    and    malpractices 
exist,  we  must  move  to  meet  them.    If  busi- 
nessmen,   as    Integral    factors    In    ova    free 
society  today,  do   not  develop  facilities  few 
self-poUclng  and  for  protecting  the  public, 
then  they  are  traitors  to  the  voluntary  cause 
they  espouse  because  they  deliberately  Invite 
government  regulation.     And.  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  maintain  that  government 
Intervention  Is  the  sole  approach  for  public 
protection  are  traitors  to  the  basic  tenet  on 
which  our  government  Is  formed — personal 
liberty  and  free  choice. 

Now — first  question— Just  how  unregulated 
Is  the  Jungle  of  the  marketplace?  In  1961. 
the  IntergovernmenUl  Relations  Subcom- 
mlttee  of  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee.  Initiated  a  study  to  determine 
how  many  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment were  concerning  themselves  with  ac- 
tivities which  (1)  directly  protected  the  con- 
sumer; (2)  advance  the  Interest  of  the  con- 
sumer; and  (3)  Indirectly  Involved  the  con- 
sumer or  the  effect  of  protecting  the  general 
public.  The  results  of  this  study  were  as- 
tonishing and.  by  the  way.  they  piled  up  to 
hundreds  of  pages  of  compiled  data. 

In  the  first  place,  out  of  35  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  only 
two  of  them   perform   no  activities  In   the 


consumer  field.  Analysis  of  this  report 
showed  that  118  different  activities  were  lut- 
ed as  directly  protecting  and  advancing  con- 
sumer Interests.  These  activities  Involve  an- 
nual  program  expenditure  totaling  $953  mil- 
lion and  the  programs  employ  full  time. 
6.500  Federal  workers.  In  addition,  these 
agencies  carried  on  135  programs  In  the 
Interest  of  indirectly  protecting  or  helping 
consumer  Interest  and  there  were  43  addi- 
tional activities  not  specifically  labeled  as 
consumer  programs  but  which  were  Identified 
as  protecting  the  general  public.  That  adds 
up  to  the  Federal  Government  being  Involved 
In  296  programs  to  help  the  consumer. 

Obviously,  time  does  not  permit  me  to  list 
the  nature  of  all  these  programs  but  many  of 
them  come  under  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  I  8un  sure  you  Join  me  In  giving 
your  enthusiastic  support  to  most  of  them. 
For  example,  research  In  the  field  of  biologi- 
cal controls  for  InsecU  and  diseases  on 
agricultural  crops.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  protective  functions  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and,  with  very  little  ob- 
jectlon,  give  them  support.  But.  fact  one  Is 
that  we  have  296  consumer  activities  being 
carried  on  by  the  Federal  Government.  Fact 
two :  We  have  dozens  of  pending  propositions 
for  putting  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment further  Into  the  field  of  regulation  and 
protection  of  the  consumer. 

In  highlight  review  of  these  activities  and 
recommendations:  In  1962,  President  Ken- 
nedy appointed  a  Consumer  Advisory  Cotin- 
cll.  This  Council  made  its  first  report  of  rec- 
ommendations last  October.  The  report 
made  26  recommendations  and  propKwed  8 
studies.  Frankly,  1  felt  it  left  much  to  be 
desired  as  a  well-thought-out  documentary 
study  on  consumer  interest.  But,  It  cerUln- 
ly  did  go  Into  a  whole  range  of  ciirrently  po- 
litical Issues  that  are  before  Congress.  The 
report  concerned  lUelf  with  taxation,  civil 
rights,  public  housing,  electrical  transmis- 
sion, safety  on  the  highways,  and  govern- 
mental financing.  This,  in  addition  to  many 
subjects  that  did  have  some  Identifiable  con- 
nection with  consumer  problems. 

Considering  that  these  above-lUted  bills 
call  for  sweeping  changes,  are  extremely  com- 
plicated and  have  been  under  study  by  con- 
gressional groups,  citizens'  groups,  special 
Interest  groups  and  experts  In  the  field  for 
many  years.  I  can  only  be  surprised  when  I 
think  that  this  Council  (which  had  only 
five  meetings  In  a  little  more  than  a  year) 
thought  it  could  arrive  at  definite  concliulons 
on  all  of  them.  In  addition  to  this,  they 
managed  to  give  full  endorsement  of  oui  op- 
position to  some  of  the  most  complex  bills 
that  we  are  stlU  studying  In  Congress. 

And  back  to  Congress— there  we  have  a 
nvunber  of  legislative  measures  pending,  all 
presented  as  bills  to  protect  the  buying  pub- 
lic against  fraud  at  the  marketplace.  The 
most  controversial  of  these  has  been  the 
Hart  Packaging  and  Labeling  Control  bill, 
oftentimes  referred  to  as  the  "Truth  In  Pack- 
aging" bUl.  This  would  give  unprecedented 
government  authority  over  the  size  and  la- 
beling of  canned  foods.  This  bUl  has  been 
reported  by  a  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
but  the  full  committee  has  not  taken  any 
action  on  It.  There  Is  a  companion  blU  In 
the  House  but  action  upon  It  Is  pending 
and  nothing  has  been  scheduled. 

This  Congress,  at  present  count,  has  some 
26  legislative  items  before  it  that  would 
affect  the  members  of  our  host  organization, 
the  National  Canners  AssocUtlon. 

On  to  the  State  legislatures— Mr.  Milan  D. 
Smith,  executive  vice  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Canners  Association,  gave  a  speech 
before  our  Northwest  Canners  and  Freezers 
Association  at  their  convention  In  Seattle  In 
which  he  reported  on  how  many  State  leg- 
islatures are  proposing  regulatory  measures 
in  the  food  packaging,  labeling,  and  con- 
sumer  field.  In  this  talk,  he  listed  State 
after  State  where  attempts  are  being  made 
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to  license,  set  up  labeling  standards,  and 
adopt  new  weights  and  measures  regula- 
tions or  laws. 

In  this  speech.  Mr  Smith  said  and  I  quote, 
"It  seems  to  be  the  current  vogue  among 
some  legislators  today  to  try  to  do  something 
for  the  consumer."  I  couldn't  agree  more 
and  I  think  It  Is  highly  important  for  all  of 
us — for  whom  something  Is  going  to  be 
done — to  stop  and  ask  some  searching  ques- 
tions about  Just  what  Is  motivating  this 
movement : 

(1)  Are  our  legislators  and  Federal  and 
State  agencies  being  flooded  with  com- 
plaints from  all  over  the  country?  I  have 
made  a  spot  check  on  a  number  of  occasions 
with  colleagues  who  are  close  to  consumer 
legislation  and  I  have  also  checked  state- 
ments and  asked  questions  of  the  various 
bureaus  In  Government  dealing  with  this 
problem.  At  no  time  did  I  get  an  answer 
that  Indicated  that  letters  of  complaint  on 
any  one  of  several  consumer  matters  totaled 
more  than  200  or  300  That  Is  on  any 
one  subject.  Since  we  have  about  183  mil- 
lion consumers  today  In  the  United  States. 
I  dont  think  we  can  define  this  as  a  flood. 
(3)  Is  this  new  consumer  movement  get- 
ting impetus  because  Individuals  and  groups 
concerned  with  It  have  found  that  It  has  a 
great  deal  of  political  appeal?  Without 
making  any  Individual  or  blanket  Indict- 
ment, the  answer  to  that  one  seems  pretty 
obvious  to  me.  I  think  It  was  Inevitable 
that  some  people  should  And  out  that  there 
was  a  lot  of  political  appeal  and  color  to  the 
oft-used  technique  of  telling  a  large  group 
of  people  that  they  were  In  trouble  or  danger 
and  then  announce  that  they  were  going  to 
protect  them  As  we  say  In  Congress,  you 
cant  be  against  God.  motherhood,  and  apple 
pie. 

(3)  [Most  Important  of  all)  Doesn't  this 
make  a  wonderful  Issue  to  cloak  the  real 
purpose  of  those  who  believe  In  more  total 
regimentation  by  government?  I  l>elleve 
these  questions  are  very  valid.  But,  In  case 
you  think  I  aW  going  overboard  and  on  my 
part  trying  to  dream  up  dangers  that  don't 
exist,  let's  discuss  some  of  the  Implications 
of  the  activities  and  the  legislative  proposals 
that  I  have  listed  for  you. 

I  told  you  that  the  first  report  by  the 
Consumer  Advisory  Council  gave  sweeping 
recommendations  on  a  whole  score  of  Gov- 
ernment programs  and  controls.  In  addition 
to  specific  consumer  Interest  proposals. 
Now  this  Is  a  first  report  by  this  Committee 
and,  hopefully,  future  reports  will  show 
greater  responsibility  of  conclusion  directly 
pointed  at  the  area  In  which  they  make 
their  studies  But.  meanwhile.  It  Is  an  ad- 
visory document  made  by  men  and  women 
of  status  who  are  presldentlally  appointed 
It  cannot  fall  to  have  potential  Influence 
among  those  Individuals  and  groups  where 
It  might  be  widely  circulated.  My  sincere 
hope  Is  that  those  who  study  this  report  will 
do  so  objectively  and  will  be  guided  to  see 
Its  Inconsistencies,  and  separate  Its  facts 
from  Its  fallacies. 

This  report,  among  other  things,  recom- 
mends the  passage  of  the  Hart  bill  on  packag- 
ing and  labeling.  Let's  talk  about  that  for 
a  moment.  Doesn't  grade  labeling  sound,  at 
first  thought,  like  a  splendid  thing  for  the 
housewives?  What  housewife  Is  not  en- 
titled to  adequate  Information  printed  on 
the  label  which  would  help  her  decide  be- 
tween one  can  of  beans  over  another  can  of 
beans?  But  I  think  she  Is  also  entitled  to 
something  better — to  something  more  flexible 
and  more  Informative  than  a  Federal  yard- 
stick used  In  Washington,  DC,  which 
roughly  and  categorically  puts  all  the  quali- 
ties and  varying  factors  of  taste  and  flavor 
Into  three  A-B-C  categories. 

I  may  be  Ignorant  of  some  economic  prin- 
ciple here,  but  I  honestly  don't  see  bow  we 


can  avoid  putting  a  celling  on  quality  If  we 
stress  minimum  standards,  and  then  tie  them 
to  a  Government-Imposed  flat  selling  price 
for  the  product  Nor  do  I  find  any  Incentive 
for  creative  and  Imaginative  businessmen  to 
produce  more  and  better  goods  at  a  lower 
cost,  the  process  which  makes  the  American 
family  the  best  fed  family  In  the  world.  And 
for  the  life  of  me.  I  cant  understand  these 
self-styled  champions  who  assume  that  some 
Individual  Federal  worker,  no  matter  how 
sincere  or  well  trained,  can  do  these  things 
better  than  the  Individual  housewife. 

Now.  I  submit  that  the  American  "hoxise- 
frau"  is  a  real  competent,  smart  cookie.  She 
knows  how  to  discriminate  and  discriminate 
well  between  poor  and  good  quality  The 
American  housewife  Is  the  best  budget 
balancer  I  know.  (I  sometimes  wonder  why 
the  US  Treasury  doesn't  call  her  In  to  learn 
a  few  tricks  on  how  to  keep  "outgo  balanced 
with  Income") 

And  I  don't  have  to  tell  this  group  that 
she  knows  how  to  regulate  the  seller  All 
the  government  officials  and  all  the  govern- 
ment laws  In  the  world  are  as  nothing  as 
compared  to  the  Impact  Mrs  America  has  on 
Mr  Manufacturer  and  on  Mr.  Storekeeper 
when  she  makes  up  her  mind  to  buy  one  can 
of  t>eans  over  another  can  of  beans.  And 
when  she  makes  that  decision,  no  power  on 
earth  can  save  the  businessman  or  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  product  who  made  the  mistake 
of  displeasing  her  She  has  done  and  Is  doing 
a  wonderful  Job  In  needling.  Inspiring,  and 
In  regulating  American  business  enterprise. 
And.  to  reward  her.  I  want  to  protect  her 
Not  with  more  Government  regulations  and 
laws — I  want  to  protect  her  freedom  of 
choice  I  want  to  protect  her  right  to  reward 
or  punish  the  businessman  I  want  her  to 
stay  the  t>oss  of  the  marketplace.  As  long 
as  she  U.  then  there's  no  danger  to  our  free 
enterprise  system. 

And  I  know  of  no  better  example  than  to 
take  the  food  industry  and  Its  development 
and  progress  as  outstanding  proof  of  how 
and  why  the  American  way  of  life  really 
works  At  a  time  when  food  has  become  one 
of  the  most  obviously  Important  weapons  in 
the  cold  war.  I  Just  can't  understand  those 
theorists,  those  planners,  who  are  trying  to 
step  up  this  movement  to  Involve  the  Gov- 
ernment even  further  Into  the  decisions  of 
the  consumer,  the  farmer,  the  food  processor, 
and  the  food  distributor. 

Just  a  week  or  so  ago.  I  came  across  an 
article  In  a  national  magazine  entitled  "Bet- 
ter To  Be  Fed  Than  Red."  It  was  written 
by  Mr  W.  B  Murphy,  president  of  the 
Campbell  Soup  Co.,  who  Is  also  a  trustee 
of  the  Nutrition  Foundation  and  former 
national  chairman  of  the  Radio  Free  Europe 
Fund.  In  this  article,  he  gives  a  clear 
and  excellent  analysis  of  the  serious  food 
problems  In  Soviet  Russia.  China.  East  Ger- 
many and  most  of  the  satellite  countries. 
And  he  certainly  makes  an  excellent  case  for 
why  totalitarianism  and  a  flourishing  food 
Industry  don't  go  together.  As  he  says.  It  Is 
not  a  question  of  land  resources  or  weather 
conditions  or  farm  machinery  or  distribution 
methods:  It  bolls  right  down  to  "how  do  we 
make  people  eat  what  the  central  authorities 
decide  they  should  eat  and  what  Is  going  to 
make  the  farmer,  the  processor,  and  the  dis- 
tributor want  to  cater  to  the  consumer?"  In 
other  words,  the  two  magic,  precious.  Im- 
portant Ingredients  missing  are  freedom  of 
choice  and  Incentive  and  proflt  motives. 
Then  Mr  Murphy  goes  on  to  say  and  I  quote 
him.  "Now  how  do  we — with  a  democratic, 
private  enterprise  proflt  system — achieve 
such  good  results,  whereas  the  totalitarian 
states  have  so  much  trouble  in  the  matter  of 
foods?" 

"The  success  of  America's  food  Industry  Is 
based  on  these  two  premises:  The  public  Is 
to  be  offered  foods  that  the  public  wants 
The    food    business    operates    under    a    free 


private  enterprise  system  and  can  m*ke 
proflts.  Our  Ideological  competitors  base 
their  food  Industry  on  the  concepts  that: 
The  public  must  take  the  foods  the  gov- 
ernment wanu  to  give  them  The  food  busi- 
ness operates  as  a  part  of  the  state  and 
proflts  go  to  the  sUte.  not  to  individuals." 
And  so  Mr.  Murphy's  advice  to  the  Ma'xlst 
state  Is  that  If  they  wish  to  catch  up  with  the 
American  food  Industry,  they'll  have  to  do 
two  things — serve  the  consumer  what  he 
wants,  and  provide  the  farmers,  the  food 
processors,  and  the  food  distributors  the 
freedom  to  operate  their  own  enterprises  and 
achieve  the  lewards  that  come  from  their 
own  efforU.  I  don't  know  whether  B4r. 
Khrushchev  and  company  are  going  to  take 
this  very  sound  advice  It  sounds  like  a 
pretty  dangerous  dilution  of  the  Communist 
doctrine  to  me.  But,  I  do  know  that  If  thU 
country  takes  some  of  the  advice  that  is 
being  offered  today  on  what  we  should  do 
to  protect  and  help  the  consumer,  we'll  be 
on  the  road  to  downgrade  and  weaken  one 
of  the  greatest  success  stories  the  prog  esslve 
American  system  has  to  offer. 

I  guess  you  have  concluded  by  now  that 
this  housewife  went  to  Congress,  and.  as  a 
result,  has  become  more  concerned  than  ever 
about  the  consumers,  but  my  concern  Is 
what  government  may  be  doing  to  them 
while  It's  doing  something  for  them. 

And  we  need  to  appeal  to  the  women  of 
America  In  this  particular  cause  of  assuring 
that  wheneve-  consumer  legislation  or  action 
Is  proposed  that  they  give  It  the  most  care- 
ful study  possible  before  offering  their  sup- 
port. I  say  this — not  only  l)ecause  It  is  the 
women  we  moat  often  think  of  when  we  talk 
about  the  consumer — but.  because  of  the 
great  Influence  she  can  have  on  Congress  and 
State  legislatures  If  they  would  use  It.  the 
women's  vote  outnumbers  the  men's  today. 
Politicians  of  both  parties  recognize  women 
as  outstanding  political  workers  but  most 
important  of  all.  the  average  man  In  public 
office  Is  scared  to  death  of  the  o-ganlzed 
women's  drive  on  behalf  of  a  cause  that  has 
aroused  either  her  Indignation  or  her  Imag- 
ination. For  years  I  have  been  consistently 
urging  women  everywhere  to  recognize  this 
powerful  political  ix>tentlal  which  they  have 
and  to  use  It  In  the  right  causes  At  the 
same  time.  I  stress  to  them  that  with  this 
power  goes  a  great  responsibility  and  that 
Is  to  be  sure  that  they  exercise  study.  Judg- 
ment, wisdom,  and  caution  in  selecting  the 
right  cause.  And  I  want  women  everywhere 
to  become  interested  in  consumer  legislation 
with  the  realization  that,  not  only  Is  the 
matter  of  protection  Involved,  but  her  free- 
dom to  buy  goods  of  her  own  choosing  Is 
equally  Involved 

Lastly.  I  call  upon  business  to  continue 
their  efforts  to  build  the  strength  of  p-lvate 
enterprise  against  the  threats  of  more  cen- 
tralized Government  controls.  Those  who 
represent  your  Interests  In  Congress  and  in 
State  legislatures  have  been  doing  an  out- 
standing Job.  but  they  can't  do  It  alone 
Every  time  business  anywhere  falls  to  exer- 
cise volunUry  discretion,  the  rug  Is  pulled 
out  from  under  the  feet  of  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  protecting 
your  best  Interests  In  the  areas  where  laws 
are  made.  Every  abuse  of  the  business  trust 
c-eates  a  clamor  for  Government  action.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  business  becomes  ever 
more  vigorous  In  self-regulation,  ever  more 
vigorous  In  Insistence  on  truth  In  advertising 
and  truth  In  labeling,  then  the  threat  of 
Government  Intervention  fades  further 
away. 

You  and  I.  the  housewife  and  the  busi- 
nessman, have  done  right  well  together  up 
to  now  with  our  mutual  Interests.  I'd  like 
us  to  continue  to  work  out  our  problems 
together — battle  them  out  together  If  neces- 
sary— but  let's  not  bring  any  more  Govern- 
ment ximpires  into  the  ring. 
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Friday,  February  28,  1964 

(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  February 
26,  1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  I  Mr.  METCALrl. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father.  God.  in  the  abundance  of 
Thy  mercy  another  day  Is  added  to  the 
record  of  the  lengthening  years,  as  swift 
to  its  close  ebbs  out  our  little  day.  For  the 
tomorrows  and  their  needs  we  do  not 
pray.  For  the  day  of  Thy  grace  which 
now  bathes  us  in  its  returning  light,  give 
us  courage,  give  us  vision,  give  us  wis- 
dom, that  we  fail  not  man  nor  Thee. 
Save  us  from  being  embittered  by  in- 
gratitude, pettiness,  or  meanness,  and 
from  cowardly  compromise  in  the  global 
battle  now  raging  for  the  minds  of  men. 
Valiantly  may  we  light  the  good  fight 
whose  issue  will  mold  the  future,  know- 
ing that  so  soon  the  night  cometh  when 
no  man  can  work.    Amen. 


enrolled  bill  (HJl.  8171)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire 
lands,  including  farm  units  and  improve- 
ments thereon,  in  the  third  division. 
Riverton  reclamation  project,  Wyoming, 
and  to  continue  to  deliver  water  for  3 
years  to  lands  of  said  division,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  it  was  signed  by  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  <H.R.  8316)  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  prohibit 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion from  making  certain  rules  relating 
to  the  length  of  frequency  of  broadcast 
advertisements,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

On  request  by  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  conswit.  it  was  ordered  that 
there  be  a  morning  hour,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  by  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday. 
February  27.  1964.  was  dispensed  with. 


COMMITTEE   MEETING   DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  8316)  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  pro- 
hibit the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission from  making  certain  rules  re- 
lating to  the  length  or  frequency  of 
bro€idcast  advertisements,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afBxed  his  signature  to  the 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  Indi- 
cated: 

Informational  Materials  Export 
Promotion  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  Washington.  D.C.,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  U.S.  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Report    on    Impairment    or    Combat    Capa- 
bility OF  M-60  Tanks  Deployed  With  the 
UjS.  Army,  Europe,  During  1961  and  1962 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a   secret  report  on  the   impairment   of 
combat  capability  of  M-60   tanks  deployed 
with  the  U.S.  Army,  Europe,  during  1961  and 
1962  due  to  an  insufficient  supply  of  armor- 
defeating    ammunition.   Department  of   the 
Army    (with    an   accompanying   report);    to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Lead  and  Zinc  Mining 
Stabilization    Program 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  the  lead  and  zinc  mining  stabiliza- 
tion program,  for  the  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 31.  1963  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  the  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of    Delaware;    to    the    Committee    on    Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences : 

"Senate  RESOLtmow  107 
"Raaolution  advocating  the  location  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration's  Electronics   Research    Center   in 
the  Delaware  Valley  Area 
"Whereas  the   Area  Survey  Committee  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admln- 
Utratlon  (abbreviated  NASA)  is  considering, 
among  many  areas,  the  location  of  the  NASA 
Electronics    Research    Center    In    or    around 
that  area  which  Is  the  Delaware  Valley  area 
of  Delaware.  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania; 
and 

"Whereas  this  Delaware  Valley  area  is  cen- 
trally located  within  the  Washington.  D.C.- 
New  York.  NY..  Industrial  strip  containing 
the  greatest  concentration  of  electronics  re- 
search and  supporting  electronic  resources — 
electronics  organizations,  electronics  em- 
ployees, industrial  laboratories,  engineers 
and  scientuts.  electrical  engineers,  electronic 
technicians — in  the  United  States;  and 

"V^ereas  this  area  is  most  accessible  to 
and  from  NASA  Centers  and  other  centers 
of  electronics  activity  in  the  United  States 
in  terms  of  travel  time  and  cost  savings;  and 
"Whereas  there  is  a  great  concentration 
of  large  established  electronics  firms  and 
suppcH-tlng  small  business  firms,  many  spe- 
cializing in  some  aspects  of  electronics,  with 
a  large  capital  investment  in  this  area;  and 
•Whereas  there  is  a  great  concentration  of 
Industrial  electronics  research  laboratories, 
with  extensive  supporting  services,  in  this 
area,  with  a  large  capital  Investment  In 
special  space-oriented  electronics  research 
facilities;  and 

"Whereas  there  U  a  great  concentration  of 
electronics  engineers  and  scientists  with  sup- 
porting technicians  and  craftsmen,  highly 
qualified  and  experienced  In  associated  fields, 
in  and  around  this  area;  and 

"Whereas  there  are  (ood  technical  educa- 
tional institutions  with  advanced  scientific 
and  engineering  graduate  training  facilities 
in  and  around  this  area— including  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Princeton.  I>rexel. 
Temple  University,  University  of  Delaware, 
and  others;  and 

"Whereas  there  are  excellent  and  econom- 
ical urban  and  suburban  living  conditions, 
with  available  homes  in  choice  residential 
areas  convenient  to  the  Delaware  Valley  area; 

and  ,,      ^       J 

"Whereas  this  area  offers  an  excellent  and 
diversified  cultural  environment;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  plenty  of  land  in  and 
around  thU  area  from  which  to  choose 
available  suitable  l.OOO-acre  sites;   and 

"Whereas  excellent  transportation,  com- 
munications, and  utility  services — power,  wa- 
ter, etc.,  are  readily  available;   and 

"Whereas  there  U  convenient  access  from 
this  area  to  the  Philadelphia  Industrial  Air- 
port and  to  other  transportation  terminals; 
and 

"Whereas  this  area  provides  for  most  effi- 
cient and  most  economical  operation  of  a 
Research  Center  of  thU  type:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

"Resolved,  That  those  responsible  persons 
In  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, In  the  U.S.  Senate.  In  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  and  In  th»  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  U.S.  Government  give  sole 
consideration  to  the  location  of  the  NASA 
Electronics  Research  Center  In  the  Delaware 
Valley  area  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware;   and  be  It  further 
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"Resolved.  That  the  Delaware  delegation 
in  the  US.  Senate  and  the  U.S.  Hoviae  of 
Representatives  give  full  support  without 
deviation  to  the  location  of  the  NASA  Elec- 
tronics Research  Center  In  the  Delaware 
Valley:  and  be  It  further 

•Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  be  it  further 

'•Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  each 
member  of  the  Delaware  delegation  to  the 
U.S.  Congress,  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  following  persons:  Mr. 
James  E.  Webb.  Administrator.  NASA.  Wash- 
ington. DC:  Dr  Hugh  L.  Dryden.  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator. NASA.  Washington.  DC:  Dr 
Robert  C  Setimens.  Jr  .  Associate  Administra- 
tor. NASA.  Washington.  DC  :  Mr  George  P. 
Miller,  chairman.  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  House  OflBce  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC;  Mr.  Clinton  P  An- 
derson, chairman.  Senate  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  Senate  Of- 
fice Building.  Washington.  DC:  Mr  Edward 
C.  Welsh.  Chairman,  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Council.  Executive  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC:  Mr.  Carl  Hayden.  President 
of  the  Senate  pro  tempore.  Washington,  DC; 
and  Mr.  John  W  McCormack,  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC 

■Respectfully  submitted 

"CCKTIS  W.  STiriN, 

"President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate." 

A  resolution  adopted  at  a  mass  meeting  of 
Americans  of  Estonian  descent.  In  Seattle. 
Wash.,  relative  to  the  commemoration 
of  Estonian  Independence  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  petition  of  George  Washington  Wil- 
liams, of  Baltimore.  Md..  praying  for  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  civil  rights 
bill  to  prohibit  mlscegenetlc  marriages;  or- 
dered to  He  on  the  table. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PRACTICE  AND  PROCE- 
DURE"—REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE  <S.  REPT.  NO.  929' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  55.  88th  Congress.  1st 
session,  as  extended,  submitted  a  report 
entitled  "Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure."  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

EXECUTIVE   REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

Nicholas  Johnson,  of  Iowa,  to  be  Maritime 
Administrator.  Department  of  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  950.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950   (Rept.  No.  926). 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service,  without 
amendment: 

H.R.  7235.  An  act  to  amend  sections  671 
and  672  of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  relat- 
ing to  the  Clerk  and  the  Marshal  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  (Rept.  No.  930) 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "REVISION  AND 
CODIFICATION"— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE    (S.    REPT.    NO.    927) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  pursuant  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution 67.  88th  Congress,  1st  session,  as 
extended,  submitted  a  report  entitled 
"Revision  and  Codification,"  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "NATIONAL 
PENITENTIARIES  "—REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE    (S.    REPT.    NO.    928) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  64,  88th  Congress.  1st 
session,  as  extended,  submitted  a  report 
entitled  "Natiorial  Penitentiaries."  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


BILLS    INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  NEUBERGER: 

S.  2574.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  so  as  to  extend  the  protection 
provided  by  such  Act  to  Infants  receiving 
blankets;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Neubercer  when 
she  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr    PROUTY: 

S.  2575.  A  bill  to  provide  for  bipartisan 
membership  on  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  PaotrrT  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 

S.  2576.  A  bin  to  amend  section  24  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  371)  relating 
to  certain  limitations  on  real  estate  loans 
by  national  banks;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskix  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 


BABY  BLANKETS  AND  THE  FTC 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  morning  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  its  collective  wisdom 
determined  that  Infants'  receiving 
blankets  were  not  "wearing  apparel"  and 
hence  were  free  to  be  highly  flammable. 

This  decision  followed  9  months  of 
hearings  and  deliberation  during  which 
it  was  conceded  by  the  manufacturers 
that  blankets  now  on  the  market  are. 
when  sold,  in  fact  dangerously  flam- 
mable. 

Ironically,  this  decision  comes  at  a 
time  when  President  Johnson  is  seeking 
to  place  qualified  women  in  positions  of 
responsibility,  such  as  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Every  woman  knows  that 
the  receiving  blanket  is  the  Infant's  first 
outer  clothing,  the  functional  descendant 
of  "swaddling  clothes." 

But  it  does  not  take  a  woman  to  reach 
this  conclusion.  Commissioner  Philip 
Elman.  the  articulate  and  perceptive 
consumer  spokesman  on  the  Commission. 


angrily  dissented  from  the  Commission  s 
action : 

A  statute  which  has  been  construed  to 
protect  Infants  against  all  kinds  of  danger- 
ously flammable  clothing,  from  diapers  to 
snowsults.  should  not  be  construed  to  ex- 
clude one  of  the  articles — a  receiving  blanket 
as  It  Is  called — In  which  an  Infant  Is  bundled 
during  the  first  days  and  weeks  of  its  life. 

He  concludes  that — 

Nothing  in  the  legislative  history  of  the 
act  or  the  Commission's  prior  course  of 
decisions  •  ♦  •  compels  a  construction  so 
at  variance  with  the  humane  purpose  of  the 
act. 

In  a  footnote.  Commissioner  Elman 
quotes  Dr.  Spock's  famous  treatise  on 
baby  and  child  care  which  describes  re- 
ceiving blankets  as  "helpful  for  wrapping 
around  the  baby  who  would  otherwise 
kick  off  his  outer  bed  covering,  or  the 
baby  who  feels  comfortable  and  secure 
only  when  he  is  very  snugly  bundled." 

One  can  readily  conjure  up  the  image 
of  the  new  mother,  her  baby  wrapped 
in  a  flammable  blanket  under  one  arm, 
stirring  a  pot  over  an  open  gas  stove, 
sitting  by  a  log  fire,  or  smoking  a  ciga- 
rette— unfortunate  practices,  but  by  no 
means  rare.  It  is  disturbing,  to  say  the 
least,  to  realize  that  In  each  such  case 
there  now  exists — and  will  continue  to 
exist — a  grave  risk  to  the  infant's  young 
life. 

Commissioner  Elman  urges  that  Con- 
gress now  enact  legislation  remedying 
the  omission  of  receiving  blankets  from 
the  scope  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act. 
I  agree.  I  therefore  Introduce  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  to  in- 
clude "Infants  receiving  blankets"  within 
the  definition  of  "wearing  apparel"  and 
I  ask  that  It  be  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committee. 

In  the  light  of  the  Commission's  find- 
ings that  these  blankets  do  not  now 
satisfy  the  tests  for  safety  set  by  the 
Commission.  It  is  Imperative  that  this 
legislation  be  speedily  enacted  and  im- 
plemented. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mission's release  announcing  Its  decision 
together  with  Commissioner  Elman's  dis- 
senting statement  be  printed  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  release  and  dissenting  state- 
ment will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2574)  to  amend  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act  so  as  to  extend  the 
protection  provided  by  such  act  to  in- 
fants receiving  blankets,  Introduced  by 
Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

The  release  and  dissenting  statement 
presented  by  Mrs.  Neubergir  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  announced 
today  Its  closing  of  proposed  rulemaking 
with  respect  to  a  proposed  amendment  to 
rule  6  of  the  Rtiles  and  Regulations  under 
the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  which  would  have 
provided  that  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act 
was  applicable  to  Infant  receiving  blankets 
and  other  blankets  principally  used  to  wrap 
or  clothe  Infants. 


The  original  proposal  to  amend  rule  6  of 
the  regulations  under  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  was  Issued  on  May  20.  1963  and  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  on  May  21, 
1963.  The  Commission  received  written 
views,  arguments  and  other  data  In  relation 
to  the  proposed  amendment  between  May  21. 
1963  and  September  16,  1963.  Interested 
parties  were  afforded  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent their  views  orally  In  the  matter  in  a 
public  hearing  on  June  12.  1963. 

After  fully  considering  the  proposed 
amendment  and  all  views,  arguments  and 
data  presented  the  Conmilsslon  (with  Com- 
missioner Elman  dissenting)  concluded  that 
the  proposed  amendment  was  not  to  be  pro- 
mulgated and  closed  the  rulemaking  pro- 
ceeding basing  Its  decision  on  the  determina- 
tion that  a  study  of  the  legislative  history 
and  conunlttee  reports  concerning  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act.  as  well  as  what  the  Com- 
mission heard,  indicated  that  at  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act. 
Infant  receiving  blankets  were  not  Included 
within  the  scope  of  the  Flanunable  Fabrics 
Act. 

The  Commission  has  been  advised  that 
tests  conducted  have  indicated  that  Infant 
receiving  blankets  presently  on  the  market 
are  of  normal  flammablUty  after  washing 
when  tested  at  room  temperature  and  at 
ordinary  humidity  under  conditions  approxi- 
mating that  of  normal  usage.  The  principal 
manufacturers  of  receiving  blankets  have 
Indicated  that  they  will  include  In  every 
package  In  which  receiving  blankets  are  sold 
a  stjatement  to  the  effect  that  they  recom- 
mend the  blankets  be  washed  before  using. 

Commissioner  Elman's  dissenting  state- 
ment Is  attached. 

Commissioner    Elman's    Dissenting    State- 
ment re:  Application  or  Flammable  Fab- 
rics Act  to  Infants'  RiCErviNC  Blankets 
In  view  of  the  Commission's  summary  dis- 
position of  this  matter,  I  shall  not  elaborate 
my  dissenting  views  In  detail.     Briefly,  they 
are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  Is  designed 
to  protect  the  public  from  articles  of  wearing 
apparel  and  fabrics  which,  when  tested  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  act.  are  "so 
highly  flammable  as  to  be  dangerous  when 
worn  by  Individuals"  (sec.  3).  Section  2(d) 
defines  the  term  'article  of  wearing  apparel" 
to  mean  "any  costume  or  article  of  clothing 
worn  or  Intended  to  be  worn  by  Individuals 
except  hats,  gloves,  and  footwear  •  •  •." 
Section  2(e)  defines  the  term  "fabric"  to 
mean  "any  material  •  •  •  which  is  in- 
tended or  sold  for  use  in  wearing  ap- 
parel •  •  *."  By  implication,  household 
furnishings  such  as  curtains,  rugs,  and  bed 
linen  (Including  blankets)   are  excluded. 

The  question  here  Is  whether  an  infant's 
receiving  blanket  Is  an  "article  of  clothing 
worn  or  intended  to  be  worn  by  Individuals." 
Looking  to  Its  name  but  not  its  function, 
the  Commission  holds  that  such  a  "blanket" 
is  not  subject  to  the  act.  But  every  parent 
knows,  and  the  testimony  in  this  record 
amply  confirms,  that  a  receiving  blanket  is 
one  of  the  first  pieces  of  clothing  worn  by 
a  newborn  baby.  It  Is  the  modern  equiv- 
alent of  swaddling  clothes.  To  the  unini- 
tiated, there  may  be  no  difference  between 
a  receiving  blanket  and  crib  blanket;  both 
might  be  loosely  described  as  "baby  blan- 
kets." and  both  are  used  to  cover  the  In- 
fant. But  the  difference  between  them — 
and  It  is  crucial,  so  far  as  the  applicability 
of  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  is  concerned — 
is  that  the  one,  but  not  the  other.  Is  also 
intended  to  be  worn  by  the  baby  as  clothing, 
serving  essentially  the  same  purpose  as  a 
bathrobe     or     dressing     gown.'     A     sUtute 


which  has  been  construed  to  protect  Infants 
against  all  kinds  of  dangerously  fiammable 
clothing,  from  diapers  to  snowsults.  should 
not  be  construed  to  exclude  one  of  the  ar- 
ticles— a  receiving  blanket,  as  it  is  called — 
In  which  an  Infant  Is  bundled  during  the 
first  days  and  weeks  of  Its  life.  I  find  noth- 
ing in  the  legislative  history  of  the  act  or 
the  Commission's  prior  course  of  decisions 
under  sections  2(d)  and  2(e)  that  compels 
a  construction  so  at  variance  with  the  hu- 
mane purposes  of  the  act. 

2.  If  I  am  wrong  and.  through  design  or  In- 
advertence, Congress  excluded  Infants'  re- 
ceiving blankets  from  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act.  the  Commission  should  not  on  that  ac- 
count let  the  matter  rest.  We  owe  It  to  the 
public  to  recommend  to  the  Congress  that 
the  act  be  amended  to  remedy  such  omission. 

3.  In  any  event,  and  wholly  apart  from  the 
question  of  the  coverage  of  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act,  the  Commission  has  a  responsT- 
blUty  under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  with  respect  to  the  advertising  and  sale 
of  Infants'  receiving  blankets.  Industry  rep- 
resentatives have  conceded  that  these  blan- 
kets, m  the  form  In  which  they  are  now  sold, 
do  not  pass  the  flammablUty  test  prescribed 
by  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act. 

As  the  Commission  recently  stated  In  its 
notice  of  rulemaking  proceeding  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  trade  regulation  rules  for  the 
advertising  and  labeling  of  cigarettes,  "Pro- 
tection of  the  consuming  public  from  false, 
misleading,  deceptive,  or  unfair  advertising 
(Including  labeling)  of  products  that  may 
endanger  human  health  or  safety  is  a  prime 
duty  of  the  Commission.  •  •  •  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  enacted  into  law  basic 
principles  for  the  protection  of  consumers 
against  unfair  or  deceptive  advertising.  It  is 
established  that  a  seller  may  not  misrep- 
resent, whether  affirmatively  or  by  failure  of 
dlsclosxire,  the  dangers  to  health  or  safety 
Involved  In  using  his  product"  (pp.  2.  3-4). 
The  Conmilssion  should  now  proceed  to  de- 
termine whether  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  requires  that  the  consuming  public 
be  given  clear  warning  of  the  dangers  to  life 
and  safety  In  the  use  of  Infants'  receiving 
blankets.  This  would  not  be  a  novel  proceed- 
ing. Proceedings  to  compel  affirmative  dis- 
closure of  flammablUty  were  brought  by  the 
Commission  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act;  e.g..  Seymour  Dress 
&  Blouse  Co.  (49  F.T.C.  1278) ;  Academy  Knit- 
ted Fabrics  Corp.  (49  F.T.C.  697  (1952);  cf. 
Rudolph  R.  Siebert  Co.  (49  F.T.C.  1418 
(1953)). 


In  Its  report  the  committee  brought 
sharply  to  focus  the  fact  that  there  are 
eight  so-called  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies and  that  the  enabling  act  of  each 
of  these  agencies,  with  the  exception  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  re- 
quires that  the  Board  or  Commission  be 
composed  of  members  from  both  politi- 
cal parties. 

There  is  no  logical  reason  why  the 
NLRB  should  not  be  under  the  same  bi- 
partisan mandate.  We  must  remember 
that  the  regulatory  agencies  have 
quasi-Judicial  functions  and  in  theory, 
at  least,  they  are  supposed  to  be  above 
the  arena  of  politics. 

The  Labor  Relations  Committee  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  Associ- 
ation feels  that  Congress  should  bring 
the  NLRB  in  line  with  other  regulatory 
agencies.  I  share  this  belief  whole- 
heartedly and  I  feel  that  my  bill  would 
do  much  to  promote  respect  for  the 
quasi-judicial  character  of  the  NLRB. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2575)  to  provide  for  bi- 
partisan membership  on  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Proxjty,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


BIPARTISAN  COMPOSITION  OF 
NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
BOARD 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  provides  that  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  be  bipartisan  in 
makeup. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  carry 
out  the  recommendation  of  the  Labor 
Relatioiis  Committee  of  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  a  recent  report,  the  labor  relations 
committee  strongly  recommended  that 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  be 
amended  to  provide  that  no  more  than 
three  members  of  the  NLRB  shall  be 
members  of  the  same  political  party. 


'  According  to  Dr.  Spock,  receiving  blan- 
kets "are  helpful  for  wrapping  around  the 


baby  who  would  otherwise  kick  off  his  outer 
bed  coverings  or  the  baby  who  feels  comfort- 
able and  secure  only  when  he  Is  very  snugly 
bundled."  "Baby  and  Child  Care"  (1957 
paper  edition),  p.  30.  sec.  42. 


AMENDMENT    OF    SECTION    24    OP 
FEDERAL    RESERVE   ACT   RELAT- 
ING   TO    CERTAIN    LIMITATIONS 
ON     REAL     ESTATE     LOANS      BY 
NATIONAL  BANKS 
Mr.  MUSKIE.    Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  amend  section  24  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  relating  to  certain 
limitations  on  real  estate  loans  by  na- 
tional banks. 

Under  existing  law,  national  banks 
may  lend  up  to  75  percent  of  the  ap- 
praised value  of  real  estate  offered  as  se- 
curity, for  a  term  not  longer  than  20 
years.  This  bill  would  raise  the  limita- 
tions to  80  percent  of  the  appraised  value, 
for  a  term  not  longer  than  30  years. 

National  banks  have  been  unable  to 
effectively  compete  with  other  financial 
Institutions  not  bound  by  similar  limita- 
tions. The  more  liberal  lending  poli- 
cies followed  by  other  competing  insti- 
tutions have  generally  proved  sound,  and 
national  banks  should  be  permitted  to 
compete  more  effectively  In  this  impor- 
tant area.  This  bill  would  permit  them 
to  do  so. 

This  is  an  administration  measure 
proposed  by  the  Treasury  Department.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  dated  July 
28,  1963,  endorsing  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  obr 
Jection,  the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2576)  to  amend  section  24 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
371)  relating  to  certain  limitations  on 
real  estate  loans  by  national  banks,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Muskie,  was  received. 
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read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Musku  is 
as  follows : 

The  Secret aht  or  the  Treasukt. 

Washington,  D.C..  July  25,  19S3. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  DC 

Deab  Mr.  President:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  prop>osed  bill,  "to  amend 
section  24  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  371)  relating  to  certain  limitations 
on  real  estate  loans  by  national  banks."  to- 
gether with  a  comparative  type  of  the 
changes  in  existing  law  that  would  be  made 
by  the  propoaed  bill. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  24 
(12  use.  371)  national  banics  may  lend  up 
to  75  percent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the 
real  estate  offered  as  security,  for  a  term 
not  longer  than  20  years  if  the  loan  is  secured 
by  an  amortized  mortgage,  deed  of  trust,  or 
other  such  Instrument  under  the  terms  of 
which  the  Installment  paymenU  are  sufficient 
to  amortize  the  entire  principal  of  the  loan 
within  the  period  ending  on  the  date  of  Its 
maturity. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  bill  Is  to  raise 
the  limitations  of  this  section  to  80  percent 
of  the  appraised  value  of  the  real  estate 
offered  as  a  security  and  for  a  term  not 
longer  than  30  years.  No  change  would  be 
made   In   the  security  requirement. 

National  banks  have  found  that  they  can- 
not effectively  meet  the  competition  of  other 
financial  Institutions  such  as  savings  and 
loan  associations  and  Insurance  companies 
who  are  able  to  offer  mortgages  on  much 
more  liberal  terms.  This  more  liberal  policy 
by  these  Institutions  has  proved  sound 
The  national  banks  should  be  encouraged 
to  compete  In  this  area. 

State  law  on  this  subject  Is  generally  more 
liberal  than  the  limitations  on  national 
banks.  Many  States  have  no  statutory  re- 
strictions relative  to  real  estate  loans  In 
this  group  are  Alabama,  Alaska.  Arkansas. 
Delaware,  Louisiana.  Maryland.  Mississippi. 
Nebraska.  North  Carolina,  South  Dakota. 
Utah,  and  Washington,  a  total  of  13.  Other 
States  have  no  statutory  restrictions  con- 
cerning loan  limits  based  on  a  percentage 
of  the  appraised  value  of  the  real  estate 
offered  as  security  or  limitations  as  to  the 
terms  of  the  loan.  States  In  this  category 
are  Arizona.  Florida.  Kansas.  Kentucky. 
Maine,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and 
Wisconsin,  totaling  nine.  Therefore  at  least 
21  State«  have  no  restrictions  at  all  on  the 
percentage  that  a  bank  may  lend  on  the 
security  or  on  the  term  of  the  loan  In  view 
of  this  a  liberalization  of  Federal  law  In  this 
area  Is  Indicated.  There  Is  enclosed  a  com- 
parison of  State  laws  relative  to  real  estate 
loans. 

The  Department  believes  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  Is  In  the  national  Interest 
and  urges  Its  enactment.  It  would  be  ap- 
preciated If  you  would  lay  the  proposed  bill 
before  the  Senate  A  similar  proposed  bill 
has  been  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  Is  no  objec- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  the  administra- 
tion's program  to  the  submission  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  to  the  Congress 
Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  Dillon. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP   1964— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER  submitted  three 
amendments  (Nos.  438.  439,  and  440>, 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  iH.R.  6196"  to  encourage  Increased 
consumption  of  cotton,  to  maintain  the 


Income  of  cotton  producers,  to  provide  a 
special  research  program  designed  to 
lower  costs  of  production,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment I  No.  441 ) .  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  H.R.  6196.  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  He  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

■  Mr.  TOWER  submitted  two  amend- 
ments <Nos.  442  and  443'.  Intended  to 
be  proposed  by  him.  to  H.R.  6196,  supra, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  CERTAIN 
BILLS  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  BANK- 
ING AND  CURRENCY 

Mr.  ROBERTSON,  Mr.  President,  on 
February  24,  1964.  I  announced  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
would  hold  hearings  on  a  number  of  bills 
which  would  broaden  the  Investment 
powers  of  Federal  credit  unions,  national 
banics  and  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKiEl  has  today  Introduced  a  bill.  S. 
2576.  which  would  broaden  the  author- 
ity of  national  banks  to  make  real  estate 
loans.  This  bill  Is  an  administration 
bin  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Since  this  bill  lies  in  the  gen- 
eral field  covered  by  the  hearings  already 
scheduled  for  next  Wednesday.  March  4, 
I  wish  to  give  notice  that  S.  2576  will 
also  be  considered  at  that  time. 

Any  persons  who  may  wish  to  testify 
In  connection  with  this  bill  are  requested 
to  notify  Mr.  Matthew  Hale,  chief  of 
staff.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, room  5300,  New  Senate  OflBce 
Building,  Washington,  DC,  telephone, 
Capitol  4-3121,  extension  3921. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TIONS BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nominations 
of  Walter  M.  Kotschnlg,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  the  representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  19th  plenary  session 
of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
the  United  Nations;  and  Kenneth  T. 
Young,  of  New  York,  to  be  the  represent- 
ative of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  20th  session  of  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
these  pending  nominations  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


REMOVING  OBJECTIONS  TO  RE- 
GIONAL WATER  PLANNING  AND 
FEDERAL  PROJECTS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  earUer 
in  this  session  a  number  of  Senators 
introduced  S.  1275,    A  companion  bill  Is 


pending  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, where  it  was  introduced  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  Members  of  that  body. 

This  bill  is  of  vast  Importance.  It 
deals  with  a  regrettable,  but  continuing, 
controversy  in  the  field  of  water  and 
water  law. 

Earlier  this  month  the  distinguished 
minority  counsel  for  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Richard  D.  Andrews,  wrote  an  illumi- 
nating letter  on  this  subject  to  James  H. 
Krieger.  chairman  of  the  Southern  CsJi- 
fornia  Water  Conference.  The  letter  is 
an  excellent  review  of  the  problem  In- 
volved and  of  the  reasonableness  of  our 
legislative  vehicle  designed  to  settle  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  controversy. 

Mr.  President,  a  decade  of  talk  is  long 
enough.  The  time  has  come  to  pass  an 
affirmative  piece  of  legislation  in  this 
field  so  that  we  can  quiet  many  fears 
about  and  objections  to  broad  regional 
planning  and  Federal  water  projects,  all 
with  the  aim  of  getting  on  with  the  proj- 
ects. Time  taken  now  to  deal  adequately 
and  accurately  with  S.  1275  will  be  well 
spent  in  getting  this  matter  off  the  list 
of  unfinished  business  of  Congress  so 
that  It  does  not  drag  on  indefinitely  re- 
quiring effort  and  time  which  could  be 
better  devoted  to  harmonious  planning 
and  authorization  of  projects. 

As  Senator  Moss  said  at  the  western 
water  law  symposium  last  year,  this  sub- 
ject has  needed  more  light  and  less  heat. 
I  hope  that  Mr.  Andrews'  letter  sheds 
some  light  on  what  S.  1275  would  and 
would  not  do. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire text  of  the  letter  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

US.  Senate, 

COMMrrTEE   ON 

Interior  and  Insular  Aitaixs, 

February  13.  1964. 
Mr.  James  H.  Krieger. 

Chairman.  Southern  California  Water  Con- 
ference.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dear  Jim  :  I  am  pleased  to  respond  to  your 
request  that  I  reiterate  the  essence  of  the 
remarks  I  offered  concerning  pending  water 
rights  legislation  when  I  discussed  that  and 
other  resource  matters  at  the  California 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce  Annual  Meet- 
ing last  December. 

As  you  know,  the  bill  In  question  Is  S. 
1275.  Introduced  In  the  Senate  by  Senator 
KucHEL.  who  has  been  Joined  by  cosponsors 
Senators  Moss.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Church, 
and  Engle.  Identical  companion  bUls  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  H.R.  5914,  H.R. 
7376.  and  H.R.  9364.  have  been  Introduced 
by  Representatives  Hosmo,  Haoen  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Lkcgett.  respectively.  Support 
for  this  legls'atlon  has  been  stated  by  almost 
every  national  and  California  group  and  In- 
dividual recognized  as  responsible  authority 
on  matters  of  this  type.  Hearings  on  8.  1275 
have  been  set  for  March  10  and  11  In  Wash- 
ington before  the  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation 
and  Reclamation  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Though,  as  Indicated,  S.  1276  is  widely 
supported.  It  remains  true  that  some  people 
still  express  doubts  about  whether  It  is 
necessary  or  good  legislation.  However,  it 
appears  generally  that  the  very  limited  num- 
ber of  persons  raising  objections  against  the 
bill  have  not  read  what  this  particular  bill 
Itself  provides  and/or  they  have  a  misappre- 
hension   as    to    what    iu    effect    would    be. 
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Therefore.  It  Is  hoped  that  with  their  own 
adequate  objective  study,  and  with  explana- 
tion from  proponents  of  the  bill,  the  few 
remaining  objectors  will  see  that  this  Is 
necessary,  progressive,  beneficial  legislation 
I  have  found  It  Is  Important  to  start  wltlx 
what  this  bin  Is  not.  because  so  many  people 
have  an  initial  reaction  of  aversion  to  the 
whole  topic  of  "Federal-State  water  rights." 
This  aversion  stems  largely  from  two  causes. 
First  an  honest  objection  to  what  some  com- 
pletely different  earUer  bills  In  this  field 
would  have  done;  and  second,  a  belief  that 
nothing  can  be  accomplished  In  this  field 
because  It  has  been  talked  about  for  so  long 
with  nothing  having  been  accomplished. 

Let  me  deal  with  the  second  problem  first. 
Nothing  has  been  achieved  heretofore  be- 
cause some  of  the  proponents  of  legislation 
in  this  field  have  been  unwilling  to  settle  for 
less  than  all  they  desired,  thus  defeating  con- 
certed action  and  their  own  cause,  and  be- 
cause opponents  have  not  actually  under- 
stood nor  have  had  adequately  explained  to 
them  Just  what  the  more  moderate  bills 
heretofore  Introduced  would  have  and  would 
not  have  done.  This  time  everyone  who  be- 
lieves there  is  a  need  for  legislation  Is  work- 
ing in  harness  and  we  are  trying  to  demon- 
strate the  virtues  of  S.  1275  to  all  who  are 
willing  to  listen. 

Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  former 
chairman  and  still  a  promlnen.,  member  of 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  Indicated  the 
generally  favorable  climate  which  exists  for 
a  reasonable  bill  when  last  spring  he  said, 
In  discussing  this  matter  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing between  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Reclamation  Association: 

"We  can  all  agree  it  is  important  to  get 
something  done.  •  •  •  The  committee  Is 
ready  to  find  some  place  that  seems  to  be  a 
meeting  ground.  •  •  •  I  would  like  to  see 
this  vexing  matter  settled." 

Many  of  the  supporters  of  S.  1275  have 
set  aside  more  far-reaching  proposals  which 
they  have  heretofore  urged  In  order  to  unite 
behind  the  moderate  S.  1275  so  as  to  present 
a  bin  which  Is  within  the  meeting  ground 
described  by  Senator  Anderson.  The  pro- 
ponents are  certainly  doing  their  part  and 
it  Is  hoped  the  previous  opponents  will  give 
S.  1275  the  benefit  of  their  objective  analysis 
and  a  fair  hearing. 

Furthermore,  Senator  Moss,  speaking  on 
this  subject  at  the  western  water  law  sym- 
posium last  March,  quoted  from  the  report  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Water  Resources  which  acknowledged : 
"A  solution  must  be  worked  out,  and 
worked  out  promptly,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  historic  patterns  under  which  our  peo- 
ple have  grown  great." 

And  then  Senator  Moss  said : 
"As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
I  pledge  myself  to  do  everything  In  my 
power  to  push  on  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
In  this  controversial  area." 

Thus,  S.  1275  Is  not  a  bill  that  is  not  going 
any  place.  Its  reasonableness  and  Its  wide 
support  Indicate  that  It  should  and  It  will 
be  enacted  into  law.  This  Is  because  It 
Is  not  a  bin  which  militates  against  Federal 
participation  In  water  development. 

That  brings  me  to  the  first  problem  in 
what  I  call  the  reflexive  aversion  syndrome. 
That  problem  is  the  history  of  bona  fide.  I.e., 
studied,  objections  to  earlier  bills.  I  simply 
point  out  that  this  bill  must  be  Judged  on 
what  It,  Itself,  would  do  and  when  that  Is 
understood  then  I  think  many  of  the  pres- 
ently hostile  forces  will  have  no  valid  objec- 
tion to  this  bill.  In  this  regard.  It  is  im- 
portant to  point  out  that  S.  1275,  88th  Con- 
gress, Is  not  like  the  so-called  Barrett  bill. 
Introduced  by  the  late  Senator  Barrett,  of 
Wyoming,  In  1955  as  S.  863  of  the  84th  Con- 
gress.   That  bill,  as  Introduced,  would  have 


stripped  the  United  States  of  Its  sovereign 
powers  m  the  field  of  water  development  and 
would  have  made  each  Federal  water  project 
turn  on  whether  some  State  official  or  agency 
granted  sufficient  water  to  support  the  pro- 
ject.   It  provided.  Inter  alia : 

"Federal  officers,  employees,  agencies,  and 
instrumentalities  the  same  as  private  per- 
sons shall  proceed  In  conformity  with  laws 
of  the  State  In  which  the  the  appropriation 
has  been  or  shall  be  instituted  or  perfected, 
and  that  each  of  them  shall  be  governed  by 
the  laws  of  such  State  in  respect  to  the  con- 
trol, use.  and  distribution  of  the  appropri- 
ated water." 

That  proposed  broad  relinquishment  of 
Federal  powers  brought  forth  a  wave  of  ob- 
jectors— too  many  of  which  continue  to  as- 
sert the  same  objection  to  the  present  8. 
1275  though  the  latter  bill  contains  no  such 
provision. 

The  author  of  8.  1275  has  tried  to  make  it 
clear  that  he  is  for  Federal  participation  In 
water  matters  and  is  against  stripping  the 
Federal  Government  of  Its  constitutional 
powers  In  this  field.  Senator  Kuchel.  In 
his  remarks  In  the  Senate  upon  introduc- 
ing S.  1275.  said: 

"It  has  been  suggested  •  •  *  that  all 
Federal  water  activities  be  subjected  to  State 
control.  I  •  •  •  reject  this  theory.  It 
would  unduly  Impair  and  cripple  the  con- 
stitutional responslbUitles  of  the  Federal 
Government  which,  over  the  years,  has  con- 
structed Important  and  imposing  water  proj- 
ects to  serve  the  people." 

Also.  Senator  Jordan,  In  his  speech  before 
the  National  Reclamation  Association  last 
October,  stressed  the  essentially  affirmative 
nature  of  S.  1275  when  he  discussed  It  imder 
the  title  "Sound  Water  Rights— The  Basis 
for  Sound  Water  Planning  and  Sound  Water 
F»roJects."     At  that  time  he  said: 

"S.  1275  would  remove  many  possible 
doubts  which  might  otherwise  exist  con- 
cerning the  far-reaching  proposals  which 
we  can-  anticipate  will  continue  to  be  the 
rule  in  the  future  of  water  resource  devel- 
opment. Enactment  of  our  bill  would  ac- 
tually help  Federal  as  well  as  State  and  local 
projects— by  clarifying  a  now  too  confus- 
ing situation  concerning  Federal  authority 
under  Federal  projects." 

That  S.  1275  Is  widely  considered  a  poten- 
tial help,  rather  than  a  hindrance,  to  Fed- 
eral   water    projects    and    broad    water    re- 
source planning  Is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
much  support  for  pending  Federal  proposals 
Is  conditioned  upon  enactment  of  8.   1275. 
For  example,  the  California  Supervisors  Asso- 
ciation  has   conditioned   Its   approval   of   S. 
1111,  the  pending  water  resources  planning 
bill,  on  enactment  of  8.  1275  and  the  Irri- 
gation Districts  Association  of  California  has 
deemed  enactment  of  S.  1275  a  prerequisite 
to  approval  of  a  Pacific  Southwest  water  plan. 
This  bill  Is  mainly  one  dealing  with  prop- 
erty  rights.     It  has   very   nttle   to  do  with 
IntergovernmenUl  relations  at  all.     It  gives 
assurances    to    all    non-Federal    entitles,    be 
they   Individuals,  local  districts.  State  gov- 
ernments   or    whatever,    that    water    rights 
these  entitles  otherwise  have  are  not  subject 
to  certain  defects  or  other  hazards  arising 
because  of  certain  paramount  claims  which 
have  been  asserted  on  behalf  of  the  United 

It  is  also  in  some  respecU  a  statement  of 
Federal  policy  by  the  Congress  as  to  how  the 
Federal  Government  will  exercise  Its  powers 
In  water  control  and  use  matters,  without 
relinquishing  any  of  those  powers. 

Here  are  the  features  of  the  bill,  with 
some  discussion  of  some  of  the  Issues  which 
have  been  raised. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1  provides  as 
follows : 

"The  withdrawal  or  reservation  of  sur- 
veyed or  unsurveyed  public  lands,  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  made,  shall  not  affect  any 
right  to  the  use  of  water  acquired  pursuant 


to  State  law  either  before  or  after  the  esUb- 
llshment  of  such  withdrawal  or  reservation." 
It  would  deny  that  a  reservation  or  with- 
drawal of  Federal  lands  affects  rights  to 
water.  The  theory  has  been  advanced  by 
the  executive  branch,  and  has  been  signifi- 
cantly accepted  by  the  judicial  branch,  that 
whenever  land  is  set  aside  by  the  Federal 
Government  fcM-  any  of  various  purposes 
there  is  Ipso  facto  reserved  at  that  tUne  any 
water  appurtenant  to  that  land.  S.  1275 
would  disclaim  that  any  such  setting  aside 
of  land  also  denies  to  upstream  and  down- 
stream water  users  the  right  to  acquire  the 
right  to  use  water  merely  ijeoause  it  arises 
on  or  flows  through  or  by  such  withdrawn 
or  reserved  land. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  Congress,  the 
branch  of  Federal  Government  In  which 
such  matters  are  reposed,  to  speak  on  th^ 
subject  and  to  speak  as  proposed  in  8.  1275. 
Some  action  U  necessary  because  a  long  line 
of  statutes  make  it  highly  questionable 
whether  the  reservation  theory  has  a  sound 
basis  in  statutory  authority— Indeed,  whether 
It  is  not  actually  largely  precluded  already. 
Because  of  the  confusion  raised  by  recent 
court  decisions,  paragraph  (1)  of  section  1 
is,  therefore,  needed. 

The  law  ought  to  be  as  provided  in  said 
paragraph  because  (1)  the  reservation  the- 
ory impairs  otherwise  valid  water  rights  un- 
justly and  (2)  the  reservation  theory  works 
unwise   allocations  of   water. 

Historically,  it  has  been  assumed  that  one 
acquired  a  valid  water  right  by  proceeding 
In  accord  with  State  law,  regardless  of  wheth- 
er  the   source   or  course   of   the   water   in- 
volved federally  owned  lands.    To  now  have 
such   rights  rendered  junior   to   paramount 
Federal  claims  to  the  water  appears  to  most 
people  to  be  an  unfair  and  unnecessary  way 
for   the    Central   Government    to   deal    with 
Its  citizens  or  State  and  local  governmental 
entitles  which  have  planned  and  Invested  In 
reliance  on  the  continuance  of  a  supply  of 
water  which  can  now  be  denied  without  com- 
pensation   under    the    reservation     theory. 
Since  the  Federal  Government  has  ample  au- 
thority to  acquire  an  the  water  it  needs  for 
Its  legitimate  Federal  functions  by  appro- 
priating, contracting  for.  or  condemning  the 
necessary  rights,  and  thus  spreading  the  cost 
over  all  the  project  beneficiaries  or  the  tax- 
payers as  a  whole,  I  do  not  see  how  anyone 
can    justify    foisting    the    entire   burden    of 
this   particular  aspect  of  a  public  purpose 
upon  one  or  a  few  who  would  have  the  rug 
pulled  out  from  under  them  by  assertion  of 
the  reservation  theory.     The  extent  of  this 
problem  U  related  to  the  vast  amounts  of 
Federal  land,  mostly  withdrawn  and/or  re- 
served, often  at  rather  ancient  dates,  which 
largely  constitute  the   watersheds  in  many 
of  our  States. 

The  reservation  theory  works  unwise  al- 
locations of  water  because  It  puts  on  the 
shelf,  as  of  the  time  of  the  reservation  or 
withdrawal  of  the  land,  many  of  which,  as 
indicated,  date  from  away  back,  an  unas- 
certalnable  amount  of  water  for  possible 
future  use  In  purposes  which  might  prove 
to  be  not  as  high  as  others.  This  prevents 
an  accurate  inventory  of  water  available  for 
appropriation.  It  prevents  harnessing  water 
for  public  t)eneflt  presently.  It  permits  tak- 
ing water  away  from  existing  uses  for  new 
uses  without  an  adequate  evaluation,  at  the 
right  time,  of  which  are  the  highest  in  pub- 
lic beneflt. 

Clear  renunciation  of  the  reservation  doc- 
trine by  8  1275  would  thus  not  only  confirm 
appropriations  of  water  under  State  law 
which  have  already  been  perfected,  but  It 
would  assure  the  availability  of  unused  wa- 
ter for  reliable  appropriation  currently  with- 
out having  a  valuable  resource  otherwise  go 
unused  under  the  deep  freeze  of  the  reserva- 
tion theory.  Again,  the  ultimate  legitimate 
Federal  need  for  the  water  can  be  carried 
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out.  after  examination  at  the  time  In  ques- 
tion to  be  sure  It  Is  the  highest  of  the  com- 
peting needs,  through  purchase  or  condem- 
nation of  water  rights  Intervening  since  the 
setting  aside  of  the  land  as  well  as  those 
existing  before  the  withdrawals  or  reserva- 
tion. In  the  meantime,  the  use  of  waters 
under  appropriation  might  well  generate  suf- 
ficient gross  product  and  service,  and  taxes, 
to  more  than  make  up  for  the  Federal  cost 
of  acquiring  the  rights 

Therefore.  It  appears  that  paragraph  (1 )  Is 
both  necessary  In  clarifying  the  existing  law 
and  Is  beneficial  In  assuring  the  maximum 
use  of  our  water  resources  with  resultant 
public  benefit,  without  Impairing  any  Federal 
power  to  make  other  use  of  the  water  when  a 
higher  use  Is  found. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  1  of  S.  1275  states 
a  rule  with  which  I  have  heard  no  dispute. 
It  provides: 

"The  provisions  of  section  Kb)  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  (Act  of  Decem- 
ber 22.  1944.  58  Stat  888-889.  as  amended; 
33  U.S.C.  701-1  (1958))  shall  apply  to  all 
works  hereafter  constructed  by  or  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  waters  arising  within  States  lying  wholly 
or  partly  west  of  the  ninety-eighth 
meridian." 

The  provisions  described  state  that,  as  to 
waters  arising  within  States  lying  wholly  or 
partly  west  of  the  98th  meridian,  consump- 
tive uses  shall  be  given  priority  over  non- 
consumptive  uses.  S  1275  would  not  dis- 
tinguish within  consumptive  or  noncon- 
sumptlve  uses.  It  would  apply  only  to 
water  projects  constructed  after  enactment 
of  the  bill.  This  happens  to  be  the  State 
law  In  most  of  the  area  involved.  It  has 
repeatedly  been  found  a  proper  rule  for 
Congress  to  apply  to  Individual  Federal  rec- 
lamation projects  It  Is  the  general  Federal 
law  as  to  flood  control  and  navigation  proj- 
ects in  the  West,  by  virtue  of  the  1944  Flood 
Control  Act  provision  which  S.  1275  would 
now  make  general  Federal  law  as  to  all  new 
federally  operated  or  licensed  waterworks 
In  the  West. 

The  need  for  enactment  as  general  Federal 
law  of  this  widely  accepted-to-be  salutary 
rule  Is  that  It  will  state  a  reassurance  to 
those  who  fear  Federal  projects  because 
they  might  be  operated  Inconsistent  with 
local  principles  of  priority  of  consumptive 
use.  Its  enactment  should  bring  more  peo- 
ple to  favor  Federal  projects. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  S.  1275  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  not  studied  It 
carefully.  At  first  reading  I  misinterpreted 
It.     It  provides; 

"Any  right  claimed  by  the  United  States 
to  the  beneficial  diversion,  storage,  distribu- 
tion, or  consumptive  use  of  water  under  the 
laws  of  any  State  shall  be  Initiated  and  per- 
fected In  accordance  with  the  procedure  es- 
tablished by  the  laws  of  that  State." 

What  this  means  Is  that  If  the  United 
States  chooses  to  base  Its  claim  to  a  water 
right  on  the  State  law.  rather  than  on  Fed- 
eral law  as  It  Is  left  free  to  do.  It  must  abide 
by  that  State  law.  The  provision  would  not 
require  the  Federal  Government  to  base  Its 
claim  on  State  law  It  would  simply  say 
that  If  the  United  States  elects  to  claim 
a  proprietary  right,  the  same  as  an  Indi- 
vidual or  non-Federal  entity,  rather  than 
exercise  Its  sovereign  rights.  It  must  play  the 
game  by  the  rules  applicable  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  proprietary  rights  under  State  law 
This  provision  Is  aimed  at  orderly  proce- 
dure and  fair  play  by  assuring  that  a  Federal 
agency  cannot,  on  the  one  hand,  claim  It 
has  a  right  to  water  In  accord  with,  rather 
than  by  supremacy  over.  State  law  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  claim  that  the  statutory 
and  agency- Imposed  conditions  on  that  right 
are  not  applicable  It  Is  aimed  at  prevent- 
ing such  a  claim  as  Is  made  by  the  United 


SUtes  In  the  well-known  Fallbrook  case, 
where  waiving  sovereignty,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment says  restrictions  on  Its  State  law 
water  right  are  mere  police  regulations  In- 
applicable to  the  United  States.  Though  re- 
jected by  the  trial  Judge  In  that  case,  the 
theory  Is  still  advanced  by  the  U.S.  Justice 
Department.  Thus,  the  need  for.  as  well  as 
the  wisdom  of.  this  provision  of  S.  1275  Is 
apparent,  too. 

Regretfully,  though  attempU  have  been 
made  to  keep  this  point  clear  from  the  out- 
set, misconception  on  the  effect  of  paragraph 
( 3 )  continue  Some  continue  to  say  It  would 
have  the  effect  of  the  earlier  quoted  provi- 
sion of  Senator  Barrett's  first  bill.  But.  as 
I  said  at  the  western  water  law  symposium 
when  discussing  Senator  Kxtchh-s  draft  bill 
which  he  later  Introduced  as  S.  1275.  this 
provision  "would  not  require  the  United 
States  to  crawl  on  Its  knees  to  the  State 
agencies  to  seek  the  water  necessary  to  carry 
out  congresslonally  authorized  and  constitu- 
tionally p)ermlsslble  Federal  water  projects." 
As  Senator  Kuchel  said.  In  Introducing 
S.  1275,  this  provision  "would  not  deny  the 
Central  Government  any  power  it  now  has 
to  acquire  water  rights  other  than  by  State 
law.  It  would  only  apply  when  the  United 
States  claims  an  approprlatlve  right  under 
SUte  law  ■ 

As  Senator  Jokdan  said  about  this  para- 
graph at  the  time  of  addressing  the  NRA,  It 
would  simply  "assure  that  In  those  Instances 
when  the  United  States  claims  a  water  right 
In  its  proprietary,  as  contrasted  to  Its  sov- 
ereign, capacity  It  must  satisfy  the  same 
laws  and  procedures  that  would  be  applicable 
to  you  or  to  me  In  acquiring  a  similar  pro- 
prietary Interest  In  water." 

Thus,  It  Is  clear  that  paragraph  (3)  Is  not 
Intended  to  strip  the  Federal  Government 
of  Its  authority  under  various  powers  It  holds 
under  the  Constitution:  powers  which,  when 
coupled  with  the  supremacy  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  enable  the  federally  authorized 
project  to  proceed  regardless  of  whether  cer- 
tain State  officials  or  agencies  decide  to  grant 
or  withhold  a  permit  for  water  necessary  to 
the  project  That  Is  why  statements  are 
erroneous  which  claim  that  S  1275  would 
enable  State  governments  to  frustrate  re- 
gional planning  and  Federal  projects.  The 
fact  Is  S.  1275  would  not  alter  the  present 
situation  In  this  regard  at  all.  except  to  make 
such  planning  and  new  projects  more  accept- 
able by  confirming  the  orderly  compensabil- 
ity of  existing  water  rights  and  assuring 
that  consxmiptlve  use  will  be  made  of  the 
water  In  question. 

Under  existing  law.  a  non-Federal  entity 
such  as  a  State  or  city  government  cannot 
take  water  from  another  State  except  by 
grace  of  the  latter  SUte's  permission. 
Neither  any  State  nor  any  of  Its  citizens  or 
political  subdivisions  Is  supreme  over  any 
other  State     S    1275  would  not  alter  that. 

But  the  Federal  Government,  within  Its 
constitutional  jjowers.  Including  those  which 
form  the  basis  of  Its  past,  present,  and  antici- 
pated broad  activity  In  water  matters.  Is  su- 
preme over  States  and  any  lesser  entity.  It 
can  take  the  water  If  It  wishes  even  If  a 
State  law  or  official  should  say  no.  This  It 
does  by  Invoking  the  supremacy  clause, 
a  power  uniquely  Federal  S  1275  would 
not  alter  that  either  Neither  paragraph  (3) 
nor  any  other  provision  of  S  1275  gives  up 
the  supremacy  clause  or  any  of  the  powers  It 
amplifies  Paragraph  (3)  only  applies  If  the 
supremacy  clause  Is  not  Invoked 

Fears  have  also  been  expressed  by  some  as 
to  the  effect  of  paragraph  (4)  of  section  1  of 
S.  1275.    It  provides: 

"No  vested  right  to  the  beneficial  diver- 
sion, storage,  or  consumptive  use  of  any 
waters,  navigable  or  nonnavlgable.  which  Is 
recognized  by  the  laws  of  the  State  or  States 
In  which  such  waters  are  diverted  or  used  as 
compensable  If  Uken  by  or  under  the  au- 


thority of  the  State,  shal'  be  taken  by  or 
under  authority  of  the  United  States  without 
compensation:  and  where  such  rights  are  ac- 
quired othe-wlse  than  by  agreement  with  the 
owner,  they  shall  be  taken  by  proceedings  In 
eminent  domain  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  State  or  States  affected." 

Here  again  misconception  flows  from  a 
misapprehension  of  what  Is  intended  by  the 
provision.  Indeed,  upon  reading  this  para- 
graph one  would  think  that  It  merely  states 
what  the  law  would  naturally  be  under  our 
BUI  of  Rights  But  It  Is  a  necessary  pro- 
vision because  the  Judicial  branch  has  ulti- 
mately upheld  wide  authority  claimed  by  the 
executive  branch  which  most  people  feel  vio- 
lates fair  play.  Paragraph  (4)  Is  really  only 
what  good  government  should  embrace. 
What  this  provision  Is  Intended  to  do  la  to 
repeal  two  modes  of  operation  now  utlllaed 
without  impairing  the  U.S.  power  to  achieve 
the  same  results  through  more  acceptable 
means. 

The  theory  of  navigational  servitude  or 
easement  has  cropped  up  to  the  effect  water 
rights  held  by  non-Federal  entitles  can  be 
Impaired  without  compensation  in  the  course 
of  federally  authorized  work  In  connection 
with  very  broadly  defined  navigable  waters. 
The  first  clause  of  paragraph  (4)  Is  Intended 
to  assure  as  to  all  Federal  projects  the  rule 
which  has  been  made  applicable  as  to  many 
already — that  regardless  of  the  power  to  do 
otherwise  the  Federal  authority  will  pay 
damages  to  any  water  right  holder  hurt  by 
the  project. 

The  second  clause  of  pyaragraph  (4)  Is 
meant  to  assure  that  this  will  be  done  In  an 
orderly  manner.  Even  In  cases  where  com- 
pensation Is  presently  required,  the  power 
now  exists  for  Federal  authorities  to  seize 
water  without  agreement  with  those  other- 
wise entitled  to  Its  use  and  without  first  In- 
stituting condemnation  proceedings.  The 
victim  of  such  a  seizure  Is  presently  left  to 
speculate  as  to  whether  or  to  what  extent 
his  rights  are  being  Impaired.  He  Is  left  to 
originate  a  suit,  often  unknowing  of  the 
Government's  claims.  In  the  unfamiliar  and 
often  remote  tribunal  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims. 

S.  1275  would  simply  require  that  when 
the  Federal  authority,  let  us  say  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  determines  that  It  Is 
necessary  to  Impair  some  exUstlng  water 
rights  In  order  to  Implement  a  project,  and 
he  has  not  been  able  to  negotiate  compensa- 
tion, he  must  Institute  a  condemnation  pro- 
ceeding in  the  local  court,  as  he  would  for  a 
post  office  site,  effect  Immediate  control  over 
the  water,  and  proceed  to  litigate  the  issue  of 
compensation  unless  ultimately  settled. 

What  some  objectors  have  read  Into  this 
provision  of  S.  1275  Is  a  risk  that  one  who  had 
not  been  contracted  with  or  Joined  In  the 
condemnation  proceeding  could  enjoin  work 
on  the  project.  I  do  not  see  any  such  effect 
Intended  or  resulting  from  S.  1275. 

All  that  It  appears  to  require  Is  that  the 
Secretary  make  a  t>ona  fide  determination 
as  to  whom  he  Is  hurting  and  to  what  ex- 
tent, and  then  settle  with  or  sue  those  peo- 
ple accordingly  Thus,  if  the  Secretary  de- 
cides that  A.  B,  and  C  would  be  hurt  by  the 
project  but  D  would  not  be,  he  need  only 
sue  A.  B.  and  C  and  the  project  can  pro- 
ceed even  If  D  claims  he,  too.  Is  hurt  and 
should  have  been  Joined.  D  would  have  the 
right  to  assert  his  own  claim  by  suit  In  In- 
verse condemnation,  perhaps  Joining  the  al- 
ready pending  case.  But  S.  1275  Is  not  In- 
tended to  permit  a  litigant  or  even  a  Judge 
to  second  guess  the  Secretary  to  the  extent 
of  stopping  work  on  the  project. 

Nor  should  one  who  was  not  sued  and  who 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  harmed  at  the 
outset  of  the  project  have  his  later  appear- 
ing claim  cut  off  by  relation  to  the  date  of  a 
suit  against  others.    The  accrual  of  his  cause 
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of  action  should  continue  to  be  determined  PRESIDENT   JOHNSON    MOVES    TO-  the  United  States  in   a  common  cause 

by  other  rules  of  law  WARD  A  SOUND  POLICY  IN  THE  to  solve  one  of  ^he  most  pressing  prob- 

Because  of  Its  fairness  and  because  an  ob-  **rnni^   EAST  ^^"^^   °^    ^^®    troubled    Middle    East — lis 
Jectlonable  course  of  action  Is  possible  un-  M-Ujuur.  r^o  acUte  water  shortage, 
der  existing  court  decisions,  parngraph  (4)  Mr.  GRUENING.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  g^^    unfortunately    President    John- 
is.  therefore,  both  good,  and  necessary.  unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time  I  ,    ^^^y  j^j.  unity  for  peaceful  pursuit 

section  2  of  the  bill  contains  many  saving  proceed  for  approximately  10  min-  ^  ^j^   economic  development  of  the  Mid- 

nrovlslons    which    are    self-explanatory.     It  ^^  Sle  E^t  met,  from  the  Arab  rulers  to 

^'°Nothlng  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern-  ^^^^  ^^ea.  not  praise  but  abuse.    This  is 

ag_  pore.     Is  there  objection?    Without  ob-  j^^^  unexpected,  but  still  disturbing. 

"(1)  modifying  or  repealing  any  provision  jection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Spearheading  the  attacks  on  the  Presl- 

of   any  existing  Act  of  Congress  requiring  j^j..   GRUENING.     Mr.  President,  on  ^^^^^  qj  ^g  United  States  for  his  offer  of 

that  rights  of  the  United  States  to  the  use  p^bruary  6,  1964.  President  Johnson  an-  j^  ^^^  Y>een  President  Nasser  of  Egypt, 

of  water  be  acquired  P"""^^.^.  ^^.^^f.^J^;!'  nounced  that  the  United  States  stood  ^  j       j  f^^     broadcast  to  the  Arab 

und^er^  s'tltT'  aw 'wKTn?eS°e?e  ^Uh^^h^  ready  and  willing  to  aid  ^1  the  nations  ^^ri^on  F?bSiary  18.  1964.  at  1850  GMT 

provisions  of  International  treaties  of   the  in  the  Middle  East^both  the  Arab  coun-  interpreted  President  Johnson's  generous 

united  states:  or  tries  and  Israel-to  develop  their  vitally  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^ . 

"(3)     affecting.     Impairing,    diminishing,  needed  water  resources.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  United  States  has  fl- 

subordinating,   or  enlarging    (a)    the  rights  -j^jg  announcement  marked  the  first  ^           chosen     Israel     and     that     so-called 

of  the  United  States  or  any  SUte  to  waters  ^^-^^   constructive   step   in   U.S.    foreign  American-Arab  friendship  does  not  go  beyond 

under    any    Interstate    compact    or   e'^^tlng  .^  ^^^  Middle  East  in  over  a  dec-  .,^ords  and  sympathies.     Secondly.  It  means 

^!^^-^l^^^^     s^^^uld^^nrthTrre^^lTT/^^^^^^  Sn^  TJL-oVll.S^.lT^^'X. 

SrTJdiirorVr  ?:Tr  (%ry  ZZ     Ji^iSerCfrSm  previous  administra-  c.din.  of^^ourse.^e  mlllt^^  field^.ich 

right  heretofore  acquired  by  others  than  the      tions  of  tying  U.S.  foreign  poUcy  in  the  ^°l^^^^^^  for  the  Arab  States  and  a 

United   States   under   Federal   or  State   law       Middle  East  to  the  political,  military,  and  J^^i^^^t    ani    open    challenge    to    the    Arab 

(d)  any  right  to  any  quantity  of  water  used      economic   fortunes  of  one   man   and  of  ^t^^^  conference  and  Its  resolutions, 
for   governmental   purposes  or    programs  of                  country— President      Nasser      and 

the  United  States  at  any  time  prior  to  the     Ep^*_often  contrary  to  the  interests  The  deiberate  misreading  and  distor- 
effective  date  of  this  Act;  or  (e)  any  right     ^fJJrT°her  Arab  countries  and  Israel.  tion   of   the  U.S.   position  by   Nasser's 
of  the  United  States  to  use  water  whKjh  Is      Of  tne  Otner  Arao  coum-ries  ai  u  unexpected.     It  is  In 
hereafter  lawfully  Initiated  In  the  exercise         President   Johnson   acted  with  firm-  Cairo  ^^|° '^  "°^^"""^^^             -_ti- 
of  the  ^pJL  or  necessarily  implied  author-      ness.  boldness,  and  vision.     His  position  keeping  .^^^^^^^^^^^^^^j^^^'^^  ^l^ 
ity  of  any  present  or  future  Act  of  Congress     jg  ^Qth  realistic  and  statesmanUke.  Umted  States  barrage  irom  uie  i.airo 
or   State   law  when  such  right  Is  Initiated                      j^j^  ^^  ^       ^^j.  ^  1952.  Egypt's  radio  over  the  years, 
prior  to  the  acquisition  by  others  of  any     -      .^ent  Nasser  has  been  supoorted  and  The  statement  that    so-called  Amerl- 
Mght  to  use  water  pursuant  to  State  law/      ^^tirm>w«^  through  the  assistance  of  can-Arab  friendship  does  not  go  beyond 
Thus,  the  bin  would  not  upset  things.    It     f^pt  in  po*er  througn_me  a^  sympathies"   is   in   keeping 
would  mainly  assure  that  water  right  holders      the   United    ^tat^^      I^evious   actoims  wo                      y^                blackout  of  news 
cannot  be  upset.    By  giving  such  assurance      trations   have   steadfastly    through    the  *J^"  .^fo*""^           assistance  to  Egypt 
It  would  ther^y  facilitate  sound  water  plan-     years  supported  President  Nasser,  even  a»>out  U5.  «2?°*;  ^  *5fo^  thS  yfaS 
ning  and  sound  wat*r  projects  by  the  Federal     ^^^^^^^  ^e  has  been  responsible  for  per-  and  other  Arab  countries  over  "^^  years^ 
as  well  as  by  the  State,  local  government,     knitting  Soviet  Russia  to  gain  a  foothold  Thus  President  Nasser— who  aspires  to 
special  district  and  private  entitles.                       .      Middle   East    and  even  though  be  the  leader  of  the  Arab  League— con- 
The  bin  has  been  set  forth  In  It*  entirety     1"''"  ,_,^_t  ^eant  antagonizing  our  tra-  veniently    forgets    the    receipt   through 
m  this  letter.    An  objectivestudy  of  s.  1275     U.,S^^"PP°[^^^^  fiscal  year  1963  of  U  5.  economic  aid  by 
Itself .  unclouded  by  bugaboos  left  over  from      f ^^^^^J^f i.^"^^,^^ ^"^^^  Egypt    of    $807.1    million.      He    charac- 
dlfferent  bills  or  Imagined  Into  8. 1275.  should     in  the  Middle  East.                        ,  „,  „  c  SSs  as  onlv  "words  and  sympathies- 
reveal  that  Its  enactment  would  not  hinder         President  Johnson's  statement  of  U.S.  tertzes  ^  o^^  ^.^^J'^Jf  *"°  ^^"^^^^v  the 
Federal  water  projects      Rather.  It  would     ^^^^^  policies  in  the  Middle  East  there-  the  receipt  during  that  penod  by  the 
make  them  more  accepubie  to  many.    It     ^^^^  represents  a  definite  and  welcome  Arab  League  nations  of  $2,429.8  milUon 
would  not  frustrate  regional  planning.    It                             ^^   policies   of   appeasing  in  U.S.  economic  aia. 
would  make  this  more  acceptobie.  too.    It     _      ,j     .  N^r  and  the  allnement  of  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
would  not  give  8tat4;  authorities  control  over     J^f  *°Xd^tes  on  the  side  of  what  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  United  sutes  as  to  the  appropriation  of     the  United  states  on  tne  siaeoiwnat  ^      showing  the  total  amount  re- 
wat«r  except  in  those  cases  Where  the  united      is    right    for    the    entire    Middle    Easts  ^  .^^^.^JX^^             J^r   1963   by  the 
States  finds  It  Is  best  to  submit  to  such  con-     economic  development.  ceivea  tnrougn  ^~  ^^*^  "Z,    oList- 
uol      supreme   powers   to  avoid  doing  so         gpeaking  in  New  York  City  on  Feb-  Arab  League  nations  in  economic  assist- 
wouid   remain  unimpaired.     It  would  not                 g     ^gg^     ^^^^   noUng    that    the  ance  from  the  United  States 
hold   up   projecu  awaiting  litigation  over     „  .,Lj  g.  ^  j^ad  offered  to  cooperate  There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
water  rights     Rather.  It  would  provide  a     S^lTT.f^PiiriusinB  nuclear  power  to  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
more  orderly  and  Illuminated  procedure  than      with    Israel    in    ^^"5.  J^'^^  !,^'^.  ^^JL^^^^  follows' 
.rroninir  and  thrashinB  around  in  a  purely     solve  the  water  shortage  in  the  Middle  loiiows. 

Tn^lrJ  condemn'Sron  VcS^dfng.    It  would     East.  President  Johnson  stated :  U.S.  economic  ai^  *-°  l^^'^iTp^ 

result    In    a    more    beneficial    allocation    of          ^^   „g   equally   ready   to   cooperate   with  tnrougn  /wcai  yea 

water.    It  would  assure  fair  play  to  the  rank      ^^^^j.  countries  anxious  to  cure  water  short-  [MUllons  of  doUars) 

and  file  water  right  holder  throughout  the      ^^^     .j^j^  would  be  part  of  a  general  pro-      Algeria ^*  | 

United  States.     It  would  be  an  affirmative.  ^^  j^^  pooUng  experience  and  knowledge      Iraq -       ^tt  q 

progressive   step   forward   In   water   resource      ^^  ^^^^  important  field.     The  International  Jordan mi  i 

matters— substituting     certainty     and     the      y^^omlc  Energy  Agency  U  a  focal   point  In  Lebanon... »"•  * 

basU  for  cooperation  In  place  of  doubt,  op-      ^^^^  program.     In  this  way  we  can  demon-  Morocco 4«' 5 

position,  litigation,  and  delay  In  putting  our      g^^ate    the    constructive    meaning    of   man's  Saudi  Arabia •»° 

water  to  work.  mastery  of  the  atom.     We  can  pool  the  In-      Sudan • 

In   other   words,    the   Issue    presented    by      tellectual  resources  of  Israel,  America,  and  an  Syria - --       ^- * 

S.  1275  is  not  whether  to  have  Federal  proj-      ^j^nklnd   for   the   benefit  of   an    the   world.      Tunisia - ^° 

ects.  regional  planning  and  other  water  prog-  better  pursue  our  common  quest      EgYPt - —       '*r.  _ 

ress      It  Is  whether  to  have  to  force  It  In  an      Ana  we  can  oeiter  p  m  Yemen .- ^^ 

atmosphere     of     mistrust     and     confusion      lor  water. 

wrought   by    extreme    Federal    claims    or    to          No  better  summation  of  the  President's  Total 2.429.6 

achieve  It  'no^^/e^^ny  1"  «"_^t'"°fP*;"^^^     objective  can  be  given  than  to  reiterate  ^^    GRUENING.    Two  and  one-half 

Ts'^TzTfaTor  S;Tt2r  c^' w'S'ir?     his  own  words  that  "water  should  never  billion    dollars    constitute    more    than 

1275  would  go  a  long  way  to  assure.    It  Is     be  a  cause  of  war— it  should  always  be  "words  and  sympathies."    They  are  a 

therefore  believed  that,  given  a  fair  chance,     a  force  for  peace."  solid  and  substantial  indication  of  the 

this  bill  wui  be  enacted  Into  law.                          j  reiterate  my  commendation  of  Presi-  concern   of    the    people   of   the   United 
Very  truly  yours.                                                Johnson  for  his  clarion  call  to  all     States  for  the  economic  development  of 
''""^"if^nX^crunseZ.        nations  in  the  Middle  East  to  join  with     the  nations  of  the  Arab  League. 
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One  of  the  basic  purposes  of  our  eco- 
nomic aid  program  is  our  own  enlight- 
ened self-interest  In  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  underdeveloped  countries  as  a 
means  of  preserving  world  peace.  For 
these  actions  we  must  not  necessarily  ex- 
pect to  receive  the  thanks  of  the  nations 
aided.  But  we  should  expect  as  a  mini- 
mum to  be  free  of  their  abuse. 

But  more  than  that,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  nations 
aided  will  not  divert  our  economic  aid 
from  the  prescribed  goal  of  improving 
the  economic  and  social  conditions  of 
their  own  Indigent  masses  and  Instead 
use  it — directly  or  indirectly — to  engage 
In  aggression  against  their  neighbors  or 
to  foment  strife. 

Yet  this  is  exactly  what  Egypt  has 
been  doing. 

I  have  had  occasion,  in  the  past.  Mr. 
President,  to  comment  on  Egypt's  war  of 
aggression  in  Yemen  since  September 
1962 — for  a  year  and  one-half — with  no 
end  in  sight.  For  this  purpose.  Presi- 
dent Nasser  has  committed  approxi- 
mately 28.000  of  his  troops,  at  a  conserv- 
atively estimated  cost  of  $500,000  a  day. 
This  means  that  in  the  last  year  and  one- 
half  President  Nasser  has  wasted  In  a 
fruitless,  heartless,  and  unnecessary  ag- 
gressive war  In  Yemen  approximately 
$275  million.  He  has  been  enabled  to  do 
this  because  of  the  economic  assistance 
we  have  been  pouring  into  his  country. 

And  the  simi  of  $275  million  is  not  the 
full  measure  of  the  cost  to  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer of  Colonel  Nasser's  aggressions. 

Because  of  his  warlike  utterances  and 
his  buildup  of  arms,  he  has  caused  his 
neighbors — especially  Jordan  and  Is- 
rael— to  devote  to  the  purchase  of  arms 
economic  resources  which  could  more 
profitable  have  been  devoted  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  those  countries. 

The  situation  In  Yemen  is  even  worse. 
We  have  economically  assisted  that 
country  with  $26.8  million  in  loans  and 
grants.  There  is  no  accurate  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  damage  caused  by  Nas- 
ser's destructive  bombings  of  the  cities 
and  towns  of  Yemen  or  of  the  homes 
burnt  by  the  indiscriminate  napalm 
bombings.  It  is.  however,  obvious  that 
in  the  destructive  atmosphere  that  per- 
sists in  Yemen,  little  in  the  way  of  eco- 
nomic development  can  be  done.  The 
more  than  $26.8  million  in  our  economic 
aid  has  partly  gone  up  in  smoke.  It 
seems  equally  obvious  that,  ridiculous  as 
It  may  sound,  we  are  actually  giving 
Yemen  economic  aid  to  repair  the  dam- 
age caused  by  Nasser,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  are  making  economic  aid  avail- 
able to  Nasser  so  as  to  enable  him  to  con- 
tinue to  inflict  damage  upon  Yemen. 
Could  folly  be  greater? 

Since  his  advent  to  power  In  1952, 
Colonel  Nasser  has  kept  the  Middle  East 
In  perpetual  turmoil. 

This  he  still  continues  to  do. 

As  part  of  his  war  of  aggression  In 
Yemen  he  has  bombed  and  strafed  un- 
armed, civilian  villages  not  only  in 
Yemen  but  also  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

Utilizing  the  services  of  former  Nazi 
war  criminals.  President  Nasser  is  busy 
perfecting  missiles. 

Not  long  ago  he  embroiled  himself  In 
the  dispute  between  Algeria  and  Mo- 
rocco— two  nations  also  receiving  eco- 


nomic aid  from  the  United  States.  More 
recently  he  has  been  reported  sending 
arms  to  strife-torn  Cypnis. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  he  gratuitously 
advised  Libya  to  throw  the  United  States 
off  its  base  in  that  country.  Showing 
Colonel  Nasser's  great  influence  In  the 
Middle  East,  within  24  hours  Libya  re- 
sponded by  Indicating  that  our  lease  on 
our  Wheelus  Air  Force  Base  In  Libya 
would  not  be  renewed  despite  the  fact 
that  this  base  adds  over  $6  million  an- 
nually to  the  Libyan  economy  in  addition 
to  the  millions  of  dollars  we  paid  Libya 
for  the  right  to  build  it.  to  say  nothing 
of  our  economic  aid  under  our  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

While  constantly  meddling  In  the  af- 
fairs of  other  nations  In  the  Middle  East. 
Colonel  Nasser  preaches  the  inevitability 
of  an  "Arab  war  with  Israel." 

His  powerful  radio  constantly  preaches 
the  destruction  of  the  Goverrunents  of 
Saudi  Arabia.  Lebanon,  and  Jordan,  ad- 
vocating, without  shame  or  reluctance, 
the  assassination  of  the  rulers  of  those 
countries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  news  re- 
ports from  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  and  from  the  New  York 
Times  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  These  news 
accounts  give  greater  detail  of  President 
Nassers  most  recent  meddling  activities. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  How  long.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  United  States  continue 
to  finance  Colonel  Nassers  troublemak- 
Ing  in  the  Middle  East? 

How  long.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
United  States  continue  to  accept  the  ex- 
cuses of  the  apologists  for  Colonel  Nas- 
ser— excuses  that  fly  in  the  face  of  all 
tangible  evidence — that  Colonel  Nasser 
is  changed,  is  matured  and  is  not  to  be 
taken  to  mean  what  he  says? 

How  long.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
United  States  continue  to  accept  Colonel 
Nasser's  protestations  of  neutrality  when 
his  actions  really  play  the  Communist 
game? 

In  my  report  on  my  study  of  foreign 
aid  in  10  Middle  Eastern  countries.  I 
pointed  out  that  before  the  Egyptians 
went  into  Yemen  in  force  the  royalist 
regime  in  Yemen  had  held  Russian  tech- 
nicians to  less  than  150.  but  that  after 
the  Egyptians  took  control  the  number 
of  Soviet  technicians  had  risen  to  more 
than  450.  I  understand  that  the  num- 
ber is  considerably  higher  now. 

Colonel  Nasser  since  his  advent  to 
power  in  Egypt  has  been  very  vociferous 
in  his  proclamation  of  neutrality.  He 
has  been  exceptionally  adept  at  playing 
off  the  United  States  against  the  Soviet 
Union. 

But  the  curious  fact  remains  that  Colo- 
nel Nasser's  Egypt  more  and  more  re- 
sembles the  police  state  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  that  it  has  become  more  and 
more  dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union  for 
arms  and  technicians. 

All  is  not  quiet  in  the  Middle  East — 
despite  app>earances.  Beneath  the  out- 
ward calm  a  vigorous  arms  race  is  in 
progress.  The  recent  decision  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  to  sell  missiles  to 


Saudi  Arabia  Is  not  calculated  to  lessen 
that  race.  It  can  only  Intensify  that 
race  and  add  to  the  tensions  In  the 
region. 

The  Arab  States  are  constantly  being 
prodded  by  President  Nasser  about  the 
need  for  'driving  Israel  into  the  sea  "  and 
about  the  inevitability  of  the  war  with 
Israel.  By  that  he  means,  of  course,  a 
shooting  war  for  the  waging  of  which  he 
is  constantly  increasing  his  arsenal — 
missiles,  military  jet  planes,  submarines. 
While  these  sophisticated  weapons  come 
either  from  Soviet  Russia  or  are  manu- 
factured locally  with  the  aid  of  Nazi 
technicians,  the  United  States  in  effect 
pays  for  them  through  the  diversion  of 
our  financial  aid. 

That  the  Congress  has  been  and  Is  dis- 
turbed about  Nasser's  activities  in  the 
Middle  East  Is  clearly  evident  on  the 
record. 

Last  year  the  Congress  added  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  the  following  new 
provision: 

No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this 
or  any  other  act.  and  no  sales  shall  be 
made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  to  any 
country  which  the  President  determines  is 
engaging  In  or  preparing  for  aggressive  mili- 
tary efforts  directed  against: 

1.  The  United  States: 

2.  Any  country  receiving  assistance  under 
this  or  any  other  act:  or 

3.  Any  country  to  which  sales  are  made 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  until  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  such  military  efforts  or 
preparations  have  ceased  and  he  reports  to 
the  Congress  that  he  has  received  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  him  that  such  military 
efforts  or  preparations  will  not  be  renewea. 
This  restriction  may  not  be  waived  pursuant 
to  any  authority  contained  In  this  act. 

This  Is  the  so-called  "antlaggressor 
amendment "  which  I  offered  In  the  Sen- 
ate on  behalf  of  myself  and  a  number 
of  colleagues  and  which  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  65  to  13.  It  was  retained  In 
the  Senate-House  conference.  It  Is  now 
law. 

During  the  course  of  that  debate,  the 
able  and  distinguished  majority  whip, 
the  Senate;  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) suggested  an  amendment  which 
would  limit  the  aid  cutoff  to  Egypt.  Dur- 
ing that  debate,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  stated: 

There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that 
Nasser  was  responsible  for  the  attack  on 
Yemen,  and  I  favor  cutting  off  our  aid  to 
Egypt.  Prom  the  available  evidence  It  would 
appear  that  Nasser  Is  guilty,  and  let  us  say 
that  he  Is.  We  know  perfectly  well  what  he 
I  Nasser  I  has  been  doing  In  Yemen  and  in 
Algeria,  and  we  know  perfectly  well  about 
his  constant  meddling  In  the  Middle  East 
governments  In  many,  many  Instances, 
which  Include  Iraq  and  Syria;  and  we  could 
name  many  more  of  them. 

The  proposal  to  limit  the  amendment 
to  Egypt  was  not  accepted  because  I  felt 
that  the  President  should  be  perfectly 
free  to  make  his  determination  as  to 
which  country  was  an  aggressor  without 
a  predetermination  of  the  facts  by  the 
Congress. 

What  was  sought  by  the  amendment 
was  the  assertion  of  a  principle;  namely, 
that  our  economic  aid  should  not  be  dis- 
sipated by  being  given  to  nations  using 
that  aid  to  prepare  for  or  to  carry  out 
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aggression  either  against  the  United 
States  or  other  nations  aided  by  the 
United  States.  But  it  Is  clearly  applica- 
ble to  Egypt's  Nasser  and  to  Indonesia's 
Sukarno. 

The  decision  must  be  made  by  the 
President.  The  Import  of  my  remarks 
today  is  not  in  any  way  intended  to  usurp 
Presidential  prerogatives.  As  stated  by 
the  amendment,  aid  Is  to  be  cut  off  from 
any  nation  "which  the  President  deter- 
mines Is  engaging  in  or  preparing  for  ag- 
gressive military  efforts." 

Peace  In  the  Middle  East  hangs  In  the 
balance.  We  cannot  be  lulled  Into  com- 
placency We  cannot  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  Arab  nations  prodded,  propa- 
gandized and  incited  by  Nasser  consider 
themselves  at  war  with  Israel — a  one- 
sided declaration  of  war  but  a  declara- 
tion and  state  of  war  nevertheless. 

It  is  truly  an  anomalous  situation  in 
this  day  and  age.  Mr.  President,  when 
nations  can  declare  war  against  another 
nation  and  for  that  state  of  war  to  con- 
tinue for  years  with  the  United  Nations 
treating  that  situation  as  a  completely 
normal  one.  The  action  by  the  Arab 
nations  in  declaring  war  against  Israel 
violated  the  basic  tenets  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Subsections  3  and  4  of  article  2  of 
chapter  I  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  provide  as  follows : 

3.  All  members  shall  settle  their  Interna- 
tional disputes  by  peaceful  means  In  such 
a  manner  that  International  peace,  and  secur- 
ity, and  Justice  are  not  endangered. 

4.  All  members  shall  refrain  In  their  Inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  Integrity  or  po- 
litical Independence  of  any  member  or  state, 
or  In  any  other  manner  Inconsistent  with  the 
ptirposes  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  this  declaration  of  a 
state  of  war  by  the  Arab  nations  against 
Israel  is  in  clear  violation  of  at  least 
these  two  provisions  of  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  Integrity  of  the 
charter  is  seriously  imperiled  the  longer 
we  permit  the  existence  of  a  unilateral 
declaration  of  war  by  a  few  United  Na- 
tions members  against  another  member 
to  persist.  The  time  has  come  for  the 
United  States  to  take  the  leadership  In 
the  United  Nations  to  seek  rescission  of 
this  declaration  of  war. 

The  very  existence  of  this  state  of  war 
Imperils  the  peace  of  the  Middle  East  and 
poses  a  continuous  danger  that  it  will 
or  can  at  any  time  erupt  into  a  shooting 
war. 


It  Is  essential.  Mr.  President,  that  I 
clearly  mark  the  limits  of  the  action  I 
propose.  I  do  not  say  that  we  should 
work  for  the  recognition  of  Israel  by  the 
Arab  nations,  however  desirable  that  end 
might  be.  All  I  say  we  should  seek.  Mr. 
President.  Is  the  abrogation  of  the  state 
of  war  which  the  Arab  nations  have  de- 
clared against  the  State  of  Israel.  The 
Arab  nations  have  been  using  this  pre- 
text of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war 
with  Israel  as  justification  of  their  boy- 
cott of  Israel  and  of  goods  destined  for 
Israel,  and  their  exclusion  of  ships  with 
Israel -bound  or  Israel -shipped  cargo 
from  the  Suez  Canal  In  violation  of  Inter- 
national agreements.  The  existence  of 
this  unilateral  declaration  of  war  consti- 


tutes a  continuing  threat  to  the  peace  of 
the  Middle  East  and  of  the  world. 

The  very  existence  of  this  unilateral 
declaration  of  war  by  the  Arab  Nations 
against  Israel  constitutes  a  violation  of 
the  obligations  they  assumed  by  their 
adherence  to  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Nasser's  constant  threats  against  the 
very  existence  of  Israel  and  his  arms 
buildup  in  keeping  with  an  intent  to 
carry  out  his  threats  violates  not  only 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  but 
also  the  antlaggressor  amendment  of  our 
own  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

In  these  circumstances  the  President 
of  the  United  States  should  immediately 
ascertain  all  the  facts  necessary  for  him 
to  make  the  determination  called  for  by 
the  antlaggressor  amendment  with  re- 
spect to  Egypt. 

The  American  people  are  rightly  dis- 
turbed by  the  posture  of  the  United 
States  in  world  affairs  today.  That  pos- 
ture can  only  be  improved  and  strength- 
ened by  a  position  of  firmness  in  our 
dealings  with  other  nations  and  by 
standing  steadfast  in  support  of  our 
basic  principles. 

One  of  the  basic  principles  for  which 
the  United  States  stands  is  that  it  will 
not  use  its  foreign  aid  to  arm  and  sup- 
port aggressor  nations.  That  statement 
of  principles  has  been  clearly  set  forth 
by  the  Congress.  We  will  only  gain  in 
stature  in  the  world  if  we  adhere  to  that 
principle.  By  the  same  token  our  stature 
in  the  world  will  be  diminished  to  the 
extent  that  we  stand  Idly  by  and  permit 
recipients  of  our  aid  to  subvert  it  to 
aggressive  purposes. 

The  least  the  American  people  can 
expect  from  a  nation  receiving  our  eco- 
nomic aid  is  that  it  use  it  for  its  own 
economic  development  and  that  it  be 
more  Interested  In  such  development 
than  In  its  own  military  aggrandize- 
ment at  the  expense  of  its  peace-loving 
neighbors. 

Peace  in  the  Middle  East  will  be  hurt 
not  helped  by  temporizing  at  this  cru- 
cial time. 

President  Johnson  has  made  the  first 
constructive  move  in  this  area  by  his 
forthright  and  friendly  declarations  on 
its  water  resources  and  offering  his  sup- 
port where  they  are  threatened  by  an- 
cient and  senseless  jealousies  and  hates. 

ExHiBrr  1 

Nasser     Bids     Poreignees     Abandon     Their 

Bases  in  Ctprus  and  Libta 

Cairo,     Pebruary     22.— President     Nasser 

caUed  tonight  for  the  liquidation  of  foreign 

bases  In  Cyprus  and  Libya  and  declared  that. 

following  Its  Suez  experience  In  1956,  Egypt 

"cannot  trust  Britain  In  our  neighborhood." 

The  President  spoke  for  more  than  2  hours 

to  a  cheering  audience  at  Cairo  University  on 

the  anniversary  of  the  union  between  Egypt 

and  Syria  In  1958.     The  union  broke  up  In 

1961. 

Nasser  said  the  Cypriote  could  solve  their 
problems  if  the  "imperialists  stopped  divid- 
ing them." 

The  audience  rocked  with  laughter  as  the 
President  poured  scorn  on  a  recent  state- 
ment by  British  Prime  Minister  Douglas- 
Home  that  he  wished  the  United  States  had 
left  Britain  alone  In  1956,  when  British  and 
French  troops  Invaded  Suez,  then  withdrew. 
The  British  Hon,  Nasser  remarked,  left  its 
tall  behind  at  Port  Said  and  If  the  United 


States   had    left   Britain   alone    "we    would 
also  have  broken  the  lion's  neck." 

The  Egyptian  leader  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  the  speech  to  domestic  matters.  He 
said  Egypt  was  aiming  to  double  Its  national 
Income  every  10  years. 

Nasser  also  said  that  an  Arab  war  with 
Israel  was  Inevitable.  But  he  added  that 
•we  do  not  want  a  repetition  of  the  tragedy 
of  1948"  when  the  Israelis  defeated  Arab 
forces. 

He  accused  Britain  of  "supporting  and 
spoiling"  Israel  and  warned  that  anyone 
who  supported  Israel  would  find  his  Interests 
being  affected  In  Arab  lands  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  the  Atlantic. 

Nasser  made  a  similar  comment  about  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and  Israel. 
"Since  1948  America's  policy  toward  Israel 
has  not  changed.  No  American  President 
has  stood  for  Arab  rights.  They  are  always 
biased  In  favor  of  Israel,"  he  charged. 

Nasser  said  the  Egyptian  Government  had 
received  a  note  from  the  U.S.  Embassy  here 
complaining  that  the  Egyptian  press  was 
attacking  the  United  States  despite  the  fact 
that  Egypt  was  receiving  as  much  American 
aid  as  Israel. 

He  said  American  aid  to  Egypt  had  not 
stopped  but  added  that  the  United  States 
had  given  more  help  to  the  Jewish  state. 
Nasser's  speech— the  first  since  the  Arab 
summit  conference  here  earlier  this  year- 
contained  no  atacks  on  nelghbcalng  Ara* 
monarchs. 

ExHiarr  2 
(Frcwn  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  24,  19641 
Libya  Will  Forbid  New  Base  Leases:  UwrrED 
States  and  BRrrAiN  Unmoved  bt  Stand — 
Present  Pacts  Have  Years  To  Run 
Tripoli,   Libya.  February   23.— Libya  does 
not  intend  to  renew  or  extend  the  treaties 
under  which  the  United  States  and  Britain 
maintain   military   bases   there,    the  Libyan 
Government    said    In    a    statement    Issued 
today. 

The  treaty  under  which  the  United  States 
maintains  Wheelus  Air  Force  Base  near 
Tripoli  runs  out  In  1971.  Wheelus  Is  the 
biggest  U.S.  air  base  outside  the  United 
States. 

Britain's  baaes  in  Libya  were  set  up  under 
a  20-year  treaty  signed  In  1953  In  return  for 
British  financial  aid.  The  United  States  In- 
cludes Llbjra  in  Ita  foreign  aid  program. 
nonacgression  pledged 
The  Libyan  statement  said  foreign  bases 
in  Libya  would  never  be  a  source  of  aggres- 
sion against  any  Arab  country. 

The  statement  was  In  reply  to  a  speech  by 
President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  In  Cairo  yesterday.  In  which 
he  called  for  the  llqtUdatlon  of  foreign  bases 
in  Cyprus  amd  Libya. 

Foreign  bases  In  Libya  are  directed  against 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  he  said.  These 
bases  are  a  result  of  Imperialism,  he  warned, 
and  Ubya  should  abolish  them  because  they 
are  a  danger  to  her  and  "all  of  us." 


Libya    Will    Not    Renew    Treaties    WrrH 
United    States   and    Britain    on    Bases 
Cadio.  February  23— President  Nasser,  in  a 

major  foreign  pcrilcy  speech  here  yesterday. 

said  that  fcwelgn  bases  In  and  around  the 

Arab  region   would   "form   a   serious  threat 

against  the  Arab  world." 
He  declared: 
"We  must  wOTk  for  the  liquidation  of  these 

bases.     No  country  can  claim  Independence 

unless  the  military  bases  on  Its  territories  are 

liquidated. 

"What  guarantees   are   there  fcH-  us   that 

American  and  British  bases  In  Libya  wlU  not 

be  used  against  the  Arabs  In  the  event  of 

a  clash  with  Israel?" 
President    Nasser    said    British -American 

policies  were  pcirtlal  to  Israel. 
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Washington  Unmoveb 
Washington.  February  23 — OtBclals  here 
discounted  press  reports  from  Tripoli  today 
that  Libya  would  not  renegotiate  treaties 
with  Britain  and  the  United  States  over 
their  military  bases  there. 

They  pointed  out  that  the  United  States- 
Libyan  agreement  on  Wheelus  Air  Force  Base 
had  a  number  of  years  to  run  and  said  they 
did  not  expect  that  Premier  Mahmud  Mun- 
tasser.  who  signed  the  treaty,  would  seek  to 
denounce  It  now. 

London  Has  No  Comment 
London,  February  23.— There  was  no  official 
comment  on  the  announcement  from  Tripoli 
here  tonight. 

Informed  observers  were  not  Inclined  to 
take  a  serious  view  of  the  Libyan  decision, 
which  seems  to  fall  far  short  of  meeting 
President  Nasser's  call  for  a  liquidation  of 
the  bases.  The  announcement  contained  no 
hint  that  treaties  now  In  effect  would  be 
abrogated,  and  the  treaty  with  Britain  has 
more  than  9  years  to  run. 

LIBYA    A    miEND    OF    WEST 

Although  Libya  has  been  one  of  the  West's 
best  friends  In  the  Arab  world,  she  has  often 
dangled  the  threat  of  pushing  Western 
forces  out  of  the  country  In  an  effort  to  get 
more  economic  aid. 

Conditions  have  changed,  and  so  has  the 
Libyan's  need  for  economic  assistance.  In 
the  past,  the  West  wanted  to  keep  Its  stra- 
tegic military  bases  and  Libya  needed  the 
rental  money  from  the  bases 

A  recent  oil  boom  In  the  desert  country 
Is  yielding  an  annual  Income  of  about  $120 
million  Dependence  on  Western  aid  had 
declined  correspondingly. 

If  It  were  not  for  Western  oil  companies. 
Libya  would  have  no  oil  boom,  so  the  tran- 
sition to  prosperity  still  leaves  her  substan- 
tially Western  oriented.  Eighteen  oil  com- 
panies or  syndicates  have  headquarters  In 
Tripoli  and  $2  billion  has  been  spent  on  oil 
exploration  and  development. 

The  U.S.  need  for  Wheelios  Air  Force 
Base  Is  believed  to  be  as  great  now  as 
It  was  when  Libya  and  the  United  States 
signed   an   agreement  In   September    1954. 

Llby»  received  $7  million  and  massive 
shipments  of  grain  In  1954.  and  $4  million 
a  year  from  1955  to  I960.  The  rental  for 
the  base  was  then  to  be  fixed  at  91  million 
a  year  for  the  following  11  years. 

Libya  succeeded  In  getting  the  United 
SUtes  to  renegotiate  the  agreement  recently, 
and  the  rental  was  Increased  to  $10  million. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wished  the  Sen- 
ator to  yield  because  he  was  considerate 
enough  to  make  available  to  me  earlier 
today  a  copy  of  his  address.  I  commend 
the  Senator  In  particular  upon  his  words 
in  support  of  President  Johnson's  pro- 
gram and  policy  relating  to  water  re- 
source development  in  the  Middle  East. 
and  his  expression  of  support  for  work- 
ing with  the  State  of  Israel  In  develop- 
ing those  water  resources. 

I  am  pleased  also  that  the  Senator 
has  made  crystal  clear  that  this  was  not 
an  exclusive  arrangement.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  stands  ready 
to  work  with  any  government,  in  the 
Middle  East  or  anywhere  else  In  the 
world.  In  an  effort  to  bring  what  we  call 
sweet  water  to  desert  areas,  and  thereby 
to  make  the  land  once  again  productive. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  effort  on  the 
part  of  Radio  Cairo  and  others  to  distort 
President  Johnson's  message  is  a  disserv- 
ice to  peace  and  to  a  reasonable  approach 
to  these  dlfBcult  international  problems. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  may  have  1  additional  min- 
ute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  join  the 
Senator.  I  commend  him  and  thank 
him  for  the  timeliness  of  his  message  to- 
day and  for  its  fairness. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  for  his  comments. 
The  action  of  President  Johnson  and  his 
leadership  in  this  field  is  not  only  in  line 
with  the  U.S.  policy  of  trying  to  secure 
peace  In  the  world,  but  with  the  more 
recently  armounced — and  there  was  a 
front  page  article  in  the  newspaper  this 
morning  on  the  subject — is  the  Presi- 
dent's purpose  smd  policy  to  wage  a  cam- 
paign to  try  to  put  an  end  to  hate.  Hate 
Is  not  limited  to  any  one  country.  Hate 
is  an  international  menace.  It  is 
flagrant  in  the  Middle  East.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  hate  spread  which 
the  President's  proposed  program  of 
aiding  countries  to  solve  their  water 
problems  would  help  to  alleviate,  if  only 
those  spreading  the  hate  would  be  will- 
ing to  accept  It.  I  am  hopeful  and  con- 
fident that  President  Johnson  will  pursue 
that  policy  with  the  same  vigor  that  he 
has  shown  in  other  matters  during  his 
brief  Incumbency  as  President. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  these  in- 
ternational situations  are  not  of  his  mak- 
ing. President  Johnson  inherited  them. 
The  policies  were  made  by  administra- 
tions long  since  gone  and  past.  He  has 
inherited  the  thorny  problems  which 
arose  in  consequence.  He  has  inherited 
the  onus  of  them.  He  Is  moving  with 
dispatch  and  vigor  to  find  new  solutions 
for  ancient  difficulties. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President,  before 
I  make  the  comment  I  intended  at  this 
time.  I  should  like  to  join  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  in  commending  President 
Johnson  for  his  water  policy  and  peace 
policy  In  the  Middle  East.    That.  I  take 
It.  Includes  aid  In  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates 
Rivers  as  well  as  the  Jordan  River. 
Mr.  GRUENING.    I  believe  it  does. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    If  the  Arab  countries 
will   accept.     I  only   regret  that  some 
years  ago   the   previous   administration 
did  not  make  a  similar  offer  to  Egypt 
in  connection  with  the  Nile.    But  I  join 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  in  saying  that 
I  hope  very  much  that  the  policy  which 
he  outlined  will   be  carried   out.     The 
Arabs  should    not  take  offense.    If  they 
take  offense.  It  will  be  a  sign  of  a  hostile 
intent  on  their  part  and  an  indication 
that  they  do  not  desire  to  cooperate  In 
a  peaceful  fashion. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
Mr.  GRUENING.    I  thank  the  distin- 
guished   Senator    from    Illinois,    and    I 
appreciate  his  joining  me  in  my  acclaim 
of  President  Johnsons  constructive  new 
policy  In  the  troubled  Middle  East. 


BRITISH  INCREASE  IN  THE  BANK 
RATE  FROM  4  TO  5  PERCENT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Bank  of  England  raised  the 
bank  rate  from  4  to  5  percent.  It  did 
so  only  a  few  hours  after  Congress 
passed,  and  President  Johnson  signed. 
a  tax  reduction  bill.  For  many  months 
the  European  bankers  have  been  urging 
that  a  dual  policy  of  tax  reduction  on 
the  one  hand,  which  I  favored,  and  an 
increase  in  interest  rates,  on  the  other, 
which  I  do  not  favor,  be  carried  out. 
There  Is  grave  danger  that  this  in- 
crease in  the  British  bank  rate  will 
spread  to  the  United  States  and  will  be 
used  by  our  Federal  Reserve  System  as  an 
excuse  for  raising  the  rediscount  rate 
here,  and  in  general,  influencing  Interest 
rates  to  a  higher  level. 

Yesterday,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer said  that  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  Increase  In  the  bank  rate  was  to 
prevent  the  flow  of  short-time  capital 
from  England  to  the  United  States.  One 
of  the  reasons  that  has  been  advanced 
as  to  why  we  should  increase  the  Inter- 
est rate  is  that  it  would  prevent  a  short- 
time  flow  of  capital  from  the  United 
States  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  I  have 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  figure  out 
what  the  real  differentials  are.  but  it  is 
quite  possible  that  after  England  has 
raised  its  interest  rate  In  order  to  pre- 
vent capital  from  moving  out  of  Eng- 
land into  the  United  States,  the  Federal 
Reserve  may  discover  that  England  now 
has  a  differential  rate  in  its  favor,  and 
that  therefore  we  shall  have  to  Increase 
our  Interest  rate  in  order  to  prevent  cap- 
ital from  flowing  from  the  United  States 
to  England. 

In  other  words,  there  Is  grave  danger 
of  a  process  of  leapfrogging,  or  one  bank 
going  ahead  of  the  other,  and  the  other 
goirig  ahead  of  the  first,  with  the  net 
result  that   the   aim   of   the   European 
banker*  will  be  realized  through  a  gen- 
eral Increase  in  the  Interest  rates.    That, 
of  course,  would  have  an  adverse  effect 
upon  employment  and  would  tend  to  In- 
crease unemployment  and  reduce  output. 
I  have  no  right  to  criticize  the  action 
of  the  Bank  of  England  or  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  of  the  British 
Government.    But   I   hope    very   much 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  will  not 
follow  suit.    If  it  does  so.  It  will  help 
to  defeat  one  of  the  basic  purposes  of 
the   tax   reduction   bill,   which   was  to 
stimulate  total  business  activity.     If  we 
cancel  a  part  of  that  benefit  by  reducing 
the  amount  of  credit  available  for  the 
production  of  goods,  we  shall  not  have 
made  too  much  progress.    The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI  has  called 
attention  to  the  danger  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  for  many  weeks  past. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  ininols  may  have  3  addiUonal 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  very  much 
that  there  may  be  a  marshaling  of  pub- 
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lie  and  congressional  opinion  to  restrain 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  from  doing 
what  I  fear  some  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  wish  to  do. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  With  the  permission 
of  the  Chair.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  Is.  In  both  a  contemporary  and 
historic  sense,  like  Paul  Revere.  He  Is 
signaling  to  the  Nation  that  the  British 
are  coming,  but  In  this  case  he  Is  not 
being  critical  of  the  British;  he  Is  merely 
saying  that  a  policy  Is  being  established 
by  the  Bank  of  England  which.  If  fol- 
lowed by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  will 
have  a  very  serious  effect  upon  the 
American  economy. 

I  fully  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  nilnois.  He 
is  considered  to  be  an  outstanding  ex- 
pert In  this  matter.  I  join  In  the  col- 
loquy only  to  state  that  I  have  a  sense 
and  feeling  that  he  Is  eminently  correct. 

The  tax  bill  was  passed  with  one  pur- 
pose In  mind— that  of  providing  a 
greater  Incentive  for  our  economy,  a 
greater  thrust  for  our  economic  struc- 
ture, and  greater  economic  activity. 

If.  on  the  one  hand,  we  pass  a  tax  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  greater 
profits  for  business,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  raise  Interest  rates,  which  slows 
down  Investment  and  credit,  we  have, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  put  down  the 
foot  that  feeds  the  gas  and  with  the 
other  foot  have  slammed  on  the  brakes. 
That  Is  not  the  way  to  drive  a  car  or 
to  run  the  country.  No  amount  of  seat 
belts  will  save  us  from  trouble  If  we  do 

that. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  not  only 
with  the  words  of  the  Senator,  but  with 
his  thought  and  philosophy.  I  am 
worried  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
might  do  what  the  Senator  fears.  We 
should  let  the  Reserve  Board  and  Con- 
gress know  that  some  of  us  are  worried 
and  concerned.  We  do  not  want  to  see 
what  we  anticipate  will  be  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  tax  bill  negated  and  viti- 
ated by  a  Federal  Reserve  Board  deci- 
sion on  Interest  rates  that  could,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  raise  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing on  the  one  hand— because  Interest  Is 
a  factor  In  the  cost  of  living  and  In  the 
profit  structure— and  retard  the  growth 
of  the  American  economy  on  the  other 

hand.  ,^     ^      .,, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  With  the  permission 
of  the  Chair,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I.  in  particular, 
support  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  In  the  observations  he  has  made. 
When  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  raised 
the  rediscount  rate  a  few  months  ago. 
It  gave  as  the  reason  that  It  wanted  to 
stem  the  outflow  of  capital  because  in- 
terest rates  were  higher  abroad.  Now 
they  can  use  the  same  excuse  again,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  opposed  the 
tax  cut  was  that  Its  passage  could  induce 
an  Increase  In  Interest  rates  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.    If  the  Interest  rates 


are  Increased  at  all,  not  only  would  this 
be  a  blow  to  the  economy,  but  It  would 
be  regressive,  because  those  who  get  the 
benefits  of  the  tax  cut  are  those  who 
earn  sufficient  income  so  that  they  pay 
Federal  Income  taxes.  But  80  percent  of 
those  over  65  years  of  age,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  farmers  and  all  those  who 
are  unemployed  have  such  low  Incomes 
they  pay  no  Federal  taxes.  They  will 
get  no  benefit  from  the  tax  cut.  but  they 
are  almost  all  debtors  and  have  to  pay 
interest.  If  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
follows  the  lead  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
higher  Interest  payments  abroad  from 
tens  of  millions  of  debtors  will  be  the  con- 
sequence. 

The  position  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois calls  for  humane  monetary  policies, 
and  I  commend  the  Senator  for  It. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


"THE  CRITICAL  DECADE"— BRIL- 
UANT  BOOK  BY  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE HENRY  S.  REUSS 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Representative  of  the  Fifth  District  of 
Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  Henry  Reuss,  is 
one  of  the  ablest  men  in  Congress  In 
either  body.  He  has  just  written  a  book 
entitled  "The  Critical  Decade:  An  Eco- 
nomic Policy  for  America  and  the  Free 
World."  Mr.  Reuss  Is  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  He  is  an 
aggressive,  active,  thoughtful  member. 
He  has  demonstrated  time  and  Jigaln  an 
extraordinary  grasp  of  economic  prob- 
lems. 

This  book  has  been  reviewed  by  a  num- 
ber of  publications,  and  I  should  like  to 
quote  from  some  of  them. 

I  read  a  part  of  the  New  York  Times 
of  February  23. 1964: 

It  Is  no  elxir  on  Congress  to  say  that  a 
performance  like  this  by  one  of  Its  Members 
Is  remaJka.ble.  Mr.  Retjss  has  somehow 
found  the  time  to  get  elected,  stay  elected, 
serve  his  constituents  (and  he  describes  what 
a  time-consuming  job  that  is),  exert  some 
Influence  In  the  inner  workings  of  the 
House — and  still  become  a  genuine  expert 
In  some  of  the  most  complicated  matters 
of  our  time.  Professionals  In  the  fields  he 
discusses,  mainly  economic,  may  disagree 
with  him.  but  none  can  scoff.  Tbls  book  is 
a  real  tour  de  force. 

And  later,  the  New  York  Times  says: 
Though  the  subjects  of  this  book  are  tough, 
and  the  author  never  oversimplifies,  It  Is  not 
difficult  reading.  In  addition  to  his  aston- 
ishing array  of  sheer  Information,  he  brings 
to  his  work  a  competent  pen  and  a  light 
touch.  I  can  think  of  no  better  way  for  an 
Informed  citizen  to  plunge  Into  the  subjects 
here  treated  than  to  let  Henby  Reuss  carry 
him  along  the  way. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  book 
review  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
EKJlnt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Program  for  America 

("The  Critical  Decade:  An  Economic  Policy 
for  America  and  the  Free  World."  By  Henrt 
S.  Reuss.  227  pages.  New  York:  McGraw-HlU 
Book  Co.,  $5.50.) 


(By  Edwin  E>ale) 
There  are  two  ways  of  regarding  this  re- 
markable book  by  Henry  S.  Reuss,  the  re- 


spected Democratic  Congressman  from  Mil- 
waukee. One  Is  as  a  sort  of  grand  design  for 
the  formation  of  what  B4r.  Reuss  calls  a  free 
world  community  to  meet  the  changed 
problems  of  the  present  stage  In  postwar  his- 
tory. The  other,  and  more  fruitful.  Is  to  re- 
gard the  book  as  a  series  of  exceptionally 
penetrating  essays  on  five  distinct  problems 
that  are  partly  related  but  that  can  be.  and 
In  practice  are.  dealt  with  separately  by  the 
Government. 

It  is  no  slur  on  Congress  to  say  that  a  per- 
formance like  this  by  one  of  Its  Members  Is 
remarkable.  Mr.  Reuss  has  somehow  found 
the  Ume  to  get  elected,  stay  elected,  serve 
his  constituents  (and  he  describes  what  a 
tlme-cons\imlng  job  that  Is),  exert  some  in- 
fluence In  the  Inner  workings  of  the  House — 
and  still  become  a  genuine  expert  In  some 
of  the  most  complicated  matters  of  our  time. 
Professionals  in  the  flelds  he  discusses, 
mainly  economic,  may  disagree  with  him. 
but  none  can  scoff.  This  book  is  a  real  tour 
de  force. 

As  suggested,  the  reviewer  is  not  overly  im- 
pressed with  Mr.  Reuss"  grand  design.     In- 
stitutionally. It  calls  for  an  enlargement  of 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  to  Include  all  the  devel- 
oped  non-Communist  countries,   expanding 
Its  powers  and  setting  for  It  the  task  of  a 
combined  free  world  effort  In  the  flelds  of 
trade,  International  monetary  reform,  aid  to 
the  less  developed  countries,  and  better  eco- 
nomic growth.    Quite  apart  from  the  ques- 
tion   of    whether   the   countries   of    Europe 
would  go  along,  the  plan  has  the  flaw  of  be- 
ing   excessively    concentrated    on    economic 
matters.     If  It  worked,  the  world  would  no 
doubt  be  a  better  place  but  the  problems  of 
nuclear  war,  mutinies  In  Africa,  the  Panama 
Canal,    the   threat   of   China   and   the   like 
would  remain.     Mr.  Riuss  would  no  doubt 
agree.  , 

The  real  heart  of  the  book  is  the  author  s 
attack  on  flve  specific  Issues:  VS.  trade  policy 
In  light  of  the  problems  posed  by  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market;  solving  the  deficit  In 
the  VS.  balance  of  paymente  and  reforming 
the  International  monetary  mechanism;  Im- 
proving foreign  aid  and  getting  more  public 
support  for  It;  solving  the  American  unem- 
ployment problem;  and  making  Congress 
work  more  effectively. 

Naturally,  in  such  a  wide  field  there  are 
Innumerable  points  of  detail,  dozens  of  pro- 
posals—In short,  little  about  which  one  can 
generalize.  It  Is  a  far  cry  from  Improving 
parliamentary  procedure  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  establishing  a  new  re- 
serve currency  certificate  in  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  and  the  author  takes 
on  both.  But  what  can  be  said  is  that  In 
every  area  he  tackles  Mr.  Reuss  Is  the  very 
model  of  the  nonradical  progressive — the 
best  of  the  American  reform  tradition.  The 
only  people  who  should  be  frightened  by 
anything  proposed  here  are  the  genuine 
standpatters  or  reactionaries  who  do  not 
want  to  change  anything. 

To  thU  reviewer,  the  most  Impressive  and 
Innovative  of  Mr.  Reuss'  chapters  Is  that  on 
trade.  He  comes  right  out  and  says  what  a 
few  Americans  have  begun  to  think:  that 
the  United  States  has  suffered  from  "an 
overriding  emphasis  on  the  Integration  of 
Europe  that  distorted  our  world  trade 
policy."  In  short,  our  once-i>eloved  Common 
Market  has  turned  out  to  have  warts  on  her 
nose. 

In  a  delightful  section  on  "Newspeak,"  Mr. 
Reuss  exposes  the  Madison  Avenue  approach 
of  the  present  administration  on  this 
matter: 

"Normally,  when  tariffs  are  raised  against 
us  Americans  are  not  backward  about  call- 
ing things  by  their  right  names.  The  rise 
of  a  discriminatory  trading  area  would  be 
a  threat,  not  a  challenge  or  an  opportunity. 
Engaging  In  tariff  negotiations  designed  to 
reduce  your  opposite  number's  tariffs  would 
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be  called  bargaining,  not  partnership.  The 
results  of  a  tariff  negotiation.  If  successful, 
would  be  announced  as  tariff  reductions,  not 
as  a  step  toward  Atlantic  unity" 

Mr.  Reuss  bold  suggestion  In  this  portion 
of  his  book  Is  that  If  the  Common  Market. 
and  particularly  General  de  Gaulle,  continue 
to  be  as  difficult  as  they  have  been  up  to 
now  about  lowering  their  tariffs,  the  United 
States  should  Join  Canada.  Japan.  Britain, 
and  the  other  nations  of  Europe  In  a  freer 
trade  deal  Independent  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket. This  would  Involve  scrapping  the 
most-favored-natlon  principle  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  but  Mr. 
Reuss  accepts  that  as  a  price  worth  paying 
This  Idea  may  yet  come  to  be  seriously 
considered  In  our  Government  and  some 
others. 

Almost  equally*  Impressive  are  Mr  Reuss' 
detailed  prescriptions  for  reform  of  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system  ( a  bit  too  much 
for  the  central  bankers,  perhaps,  but  not 
nearly  as  sweeping  as  some  schemes  advo- 
cated) and  his  discussion  of  the  domestic 
economy.  Here  his  main  thrust  Is  that  the 
present  program,  with  Its  stress  on  a  tax 
cut.  will  not  do  the  Job  of  reducing  unem- 
ployment. Mr.  Reuss  thoroughly  believes  In 
the  basic  theory  behind  the  tax  cut — that 
the  trouble  In  the  United  States  Is  Insuffi- 
cient aggregate  demand — but  he  believes  the 
program  Is  not  stimulative  enough. 

Though  the  subjects  of  this  book  are 
tough,  and  the  author  almost  never  over- 
simplifies. It  Is  not  difficult  reading.  In 
addition  to  his  astonishing  array  of  sheer 
Information,  be  brings  to  his  work  a  com- 
petent pen  and  a  light  touch.  I  can  think 
of  no  better  way  for  an  Informed  citizen  to 
plunge  Into  the  subJecU  here  treated  than 
to  let  Henet  Reuss  carry  him  along  the  way. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Washington 
Post  describes  this  fine  book  by  Repre- 
sentative Hemry  Rxuss.  I  quote  in  part 
from  It: 

Reuss'  book  is  no  mere  summing  up  of 
where  we  have  tjeen  and  how  we  happened 
to  drift  Into  the  present  state  of  uncer- 
tainty— poverty  In  the  midst  of  affluence  and 
a  continuing  drain  on  America's  reserve  of 
gold  and  dollars.  It  Is  a  concise  and  yet 
friendly  critique  of  policies  that  have  long 
since  been  outgrown.  If  any  meaningful 
dialog  were  possible  with,  for  example,  the 
SUte  Department,  this  book  would  be  an 
excellent  beginning. 

I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  the 
review  by  Marquis  Chllds  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb    19.   1964 1 
CAPrrAL     Reading:      Repeesentattve     Reuss 

OrrExs   FxtENDLT    Critique   or  Economic 

POLICT 

(Reviewed  by  Marquis  Chllds) 
Not  the  least  surprising  aspect  of  a  Con- 
gress that  has  t)ecome  the  whipping  boy  for 
all  the  failures  of  our  system  is  the  presence 
of  so  many  Individuals  of  talent,  ability,  and 
Intellect.  All  too  often  they  appear  to  be 
lost  in  the  faceless  mass:  and  their  com- 
munication with  one  another,  to  say  nothing 
of  any  hope  of  a  dialogue  with  the  other 
branches  of  Government.  Is  muted  and  nar- 
rowly preecrlbed. 

Representative  Reuss,  of  Wisconsin,  ex- 
amines the  principal  problems  of  our  time 
with  InteUect  tempered  by  a  thorough  and 
conscientious  study  of  those  problems  as 
Cmuch  abused  word)  a  lawmaker.  His 
perspective,  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Economic  Committee,  is  the  Na- 
tion's eccmomy.  But  this  means  In  fact  a 
concern  with  the  whole  range  of  national 
and  International  problems. 


Reuss'  book  is  no  mere  summing  up  of 
where  we  have  been  and  how  we  happened 
to  drift  Into  the  present  state  of  uncer- 
tainty— poverty  In  the  midst  of  affluence 
and  a  continuing  drain  on  America's  reserve 
of  gold  and  dollars  It  Is  a  concise  and  yet 
friendly  critique  of  policies  that  have  long 
since  been  outgrown  If  any  meaningful 
dialogue  were  possible  with,  for  example,  the 
Stote  Department,  this  book  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent beginning. 

The  author  makes  clear  the  dead  end  to 
which  something  like  an  obsession  with  Eu- 
ropean unity— the  unity  of  the  Six — lias 
led  us.  This  Is  the  one  supposedly  trump 
card  we  have  continued  to  hold  In  our  hand 
long  after  It  had  become  obvious  that  it 
could  not  be  played.  Reuss  believes  this 
obsession  has  put  In  serious  Jeopardy  the 
round  of  trade  negotiations  In  Geneva  In 
May. 

He  recommends  a  much  broader  approach 
with  negotiations  on  a  worldwide  basis  as  an 
expansion  of  the  trade  act  permitting  re- 
duction of  some  American  tariffs  to  zero  on 
a  reciprocal  basis.  We  should  make  clear  to 
the  Common  Market  right  at  the  start  of  the 
negotiations,  he  writes,  that  our  aim  Is  free 
worldwide  tariff  bargaining  and  that  we  hop>e 
the  Common  Market  will  Join  with  us  to  that 
end.  He  and  Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois, 
have  put  forward  an  amendment  to  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  permitting  down-to- 
zero  bargaining  on  a  list  of  commodities  that 
would  get  the  negotiations  started. 

In  a  clearly  reasoned  criticism  of  the  limi- 
tations— the  dangerous  limitations — of  the 
International  Monetary  Pund.  Reuss  points 
to  the  urgent  need  of  an  Improved  monetary 
mechanism  that  could  not  be  dominated  by 
foreign  central  bankers.  It  Is  time,  he  says, 
that  we  disentangled  ourselves  from  the  em- 
braces of  Europe's  central  bankers  and  fi- 
nance ministers  who  have  been  telling  us 
that  we  must  restore  full  employment  and 
that  the  way  to  do  It  Is  by  having  tight 
money. 

Reuss  Is  opposed,  too,  to  the  action  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  In  raising  Interest 
rates  as  a  remedy  for  the  continuing  outflow 
of  dollars.  The  cure,  he  fears,  may  be  worse 
than  the  disease  But  his  U  not  the  arbitrary 
tone  of  one  who  looks  to  a  long  cherished 
formula  as  a  solution  for  every  111.  The  au- 
thor Is  eminently  fairmlnded. 

It  Is  when  he  comes  to  prescribe  for  Amer- 
ica's lagging  growth  rate  and  for  the  dismal 
spectacle  of  poverty  encysted  in  the  body 
politic  that  what  he  writes  has  an  all  too 
familiar  sound.  This  is  ground  too  fre- 
quently worked  over. 

In  a  chapter  entitled.  "Making  Congress 
EffecUve."  Reuss  asks  whether  the  Congress 
would  respond  to  a  call  from  the  people  and 
the  President.  If  It  should  come,  to  create  a 
free  world  community  based  on  trade,  aid.  a 
sound  system  of  payments  and  full  employ- 
ment. With  engaging  frankness,  he  answers 
his  own  question  by  saying  that  based  on 
bis  own  10  yecu^  of  experience  he  very  much 
doubts  It  Yet  the  chapter  contains  some 
practical  propoeals  that  stop  short  of  either 
despair  or  the  millennium 

Aptly  he  quotes  Glendower  in  Shake- 
speare's Henry  IV.  part  I.  as  saying.  "I  can 
call  spiriU  from  the  vasty  deep  "  Houpur 
replies.  "Why  so  can  I.  or  so  can  any  man; 
but  will  they  come  when  you  do  call  for 
them?"  This  book  Is  a  studious  call  and  it 
should  have  a  wide  hearing 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Star  also  has  a 
review  of  the  book,  from  which  I  quote  in 
part: 

Representative  Reuss.  Democrat  of  Wis- 
consin, has  produced  such  a  stimulating  and 
challenging  book  that  he  himself  practically 
concedes  It  Is  considerably  ahead  of  the  pow- 
er or  willingness  of  Congress  to  adopt  his 
recommendations  for  the  critical  1960's. 


It  goes  on  to  say  that,  at  the  same  time. 
Mr.  Rettss  is  a  realist,  and  that  many  of 
his  proposals  can  be  realistically  adopted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
view be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Sunday  Star] 

Forward  Look  bt  a  Thinker  in  Congress 

("The  Critical  Decade."  by  Henrt  S.  Reuss. 

McOraw-HUl.  tS.M) 

In  a  foreword  on  this  suggested  economic 
policy  for  America  and  the  free  world.  John 
Kenneth  Galbralth  pays  tribute  not  merely  to 
the  book's  farslghted  Ideas  but  also  to  the 
brain  power  and  bravery  of  the  author. 

This  Is  proper  as  well  as  significant  be- 
cause Mr.  Reuss  is  an  economist,  lawyer  and 
articulate  thinker  who  has  served  effectively 
In  Congress  for  the  last  10  years. 

Representative  Reuss,  Democrat  of  Wiscon- 
sin, has  produced  such  a  stimulating  and 
challenging  book  that  he  himself  practically 
concedes  It  Is  considerably  ahead  of  the  pow- 
er or  willingness  of  Congfress  to  adopt  his  rec- 
ommendations for  the  critical   I960's. 

Although  no  pessimist,  Mr.  Reuss  is  a 
realist  in  doubting  that  Congress  at  this  stage 
would  respond  enthusiastically  by  broaden- 
ing the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  enlarging  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  sustaining  for- 
eign aid  programs  at  high  levels,  acting  bold- 
ly to  cut  unemplojrment  to  3  percent  In  this 
country,  and  strengthening  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 

The  chapter  on  changes  that  ought  to  be 
made  In  congressional  rules,  operations  and 
attitudes.  Including  legislative  and  financial 
handling  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Is  an 
esijeclally  Interesting  and  fresh  approach  to 
an  old  but  increasingly  dangerous  situation. 
Equally  positive  and  outspoken  is  the  ap- 
proach he  urges  the  United  States  to  take 
against   "Oaulllsm." 

Readers,  whether  accepting  or  questioning 
his  views,  might  well  echo  congressional  de- 
bate courtesy  and  "thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  valuable  contribution"  In  an  Immensely 
Important  area. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  a  review  of  the 
book  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
of  February  16,  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
[From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Feb 

16,    I9«4i 

BuROFE's    New    Power:    New    U.S.    Role:    A 

Congressman  Prescribxs 

(  "The  Critical  Decade:   An  Economic  Policy 
for  America  and  the  Free  World,"  by  Con- 
gressman Henrt  S.  Reuss  (McGraw-Hall). 
reviewed  by  Louis  La  Coas) 
The    economic    strength    of    the    United 
States  Is  fundamental  to  the  success  of  our 
objectives  at  home  and  abroad;    our  Imme- 
diate task  Is  to  build  the  economic  and  polit- 
ical   foundations   for   a   free   world   conrunu- 
nlty. 

This  Is  the  t)ellef  of  Reuss,  a  Wisconsin 
Democrat  who  has  served  10  years  In  the 
House  and  Is  chairman  of  two  Important 
subconrunlttees.  He  Introduced  the  legisla- 
tion to  set  up  the  Peace  Corps. 

He  raises  questions  about  OMX  foreign 
policy  since  World  War  II,  with  emphasis 
on  how  we  have  been  outmaneuvered  by 
the  six  members  of  the  European  Common 
Market— Prance.  Germany.  Italy.  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg  The 
Common  Market  has  set  up  tariff  arrange- 
menu  discriminatory  to  us  and  to  the  Brit- 


ish as  well,  the  latter  being  excluded  by 
France's  veto.  The  very  success  of  the  Six 
has  raised  the  question  of  how  Europe's 
emerging  strength  could  be  used— for  proud, 
self-reliant  constructive  cooperation  with 
the  rest  of  the  free  world,  or  for  inward- 
looking  regionalism. 

"Our  answer  to  this  question,"  he  writes, 
•has  been  the  concept  of  partnership — the 
•dumbbell'  theory  that  a  strong  United 
States  and  a  strong  united  Europe  would  be 
the  best  basis  for  cooperative  action."  This 
theory  of  partnership  requires  the  United 
States  to  concentrate  on  the  promotion  of 
European  unity  as  the  first  step  toward 
broader  action.  The  Etiropean  Common 
Market  with  Britain  out,  was  an  action  we 
didn't  expect.  Our  aim  now  must  be  an  ad- 
justment looking  to  one  free  world  In  which 
there  would  be  a  minimum  of  favoritism 
for  any  one  nation  or  a  group  of  nations. 

On  the  home  front,  Reuss  says  we  must 
cut  unemployment  by  at  least  3  percent, 
grow  faster  economically,  receive  tax  cuts, 
lower  Interest  rates  to  attract  investors  and 
face  boldly  the  problems  created  by  automa- 
tion and  technological  developments.  We 
must  wage  "war  against  poverty" — this  was 
written  before  President  Johnson's  an- 
nouncement— and  clean  up  the  civil  rights 
mess.  He  favors  strengthening  the  Orga- 
nization of  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment. He  would  bring  "International 
payments  Into  balance,  cut  tariffs  and  re- 
move obstacles  to  trade."  Foreign  aid  would 
be  made  more  effective  "by  eliminating  fluc- 
tuations In  the  size  of  programs  and  ending 
uncertainties  about  its  continuance." 

Most  economists  have  held  to  that  line 
for  a  long  time.  But  his  chapter  on  "Making 
Congress  Effective"  supporU  the  claims  of 
those  who  believe  the  Senate  and  the  House 
procedure  should  be  reorganized  to  make 
them  more  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  i>eo- 
ple  and  the  needs  of  the  country.  Not  since 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
has  Congress  made  a  serious  move  toward  ref- 
ormation, and  he  thinks  thU  law  failed  to 
touch  the  main  caxises  of  -congressional  In- 
eptitude. 

Congress'  roadblocks  to  action  should  be 
removed,  under  which  a  minority  can  Im- 
pose Its  will  on  the  majority,  he  insists. 
The  House  Rules  Committee  is  one  road- 
block: the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule,  an- 
other; seniority,  a  third. 

Reuss  believes  congressional  reform  should 
be  a  major  Issue  In  this  year's  election  cam- 
paign. 

A  foreword  by  John  Kenneth  Galbralth, 
Harvard  economist  and  former  ambassador 
to  India,  calls  the  Rross  chapter  on  Inter- 
national trade  "the  best  example  of  his 
dangerous  talent  for  l>eing  ahead  of  his 
time." 

(Louis  La  Coss  Is  editor  emeritus  of  the 
Globe-Democrat. ) 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Finally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Adlai  Stevenson  has  called  the 
book  a  "timely  and  thoughtful  blueprint 
for  expansion  of  our  own  economy,  pac- 
ing the  development  of  trade  throughout 
the  world." 

W.  Averell  Harriman  has  said  that 
the  book  "puts  the  finger  on  the  critical 
domestic  and  International  Issues — a 
major  contribution  to  the  vital  debates 
of  the  1960s." 

Mr.  President,  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  I  am  proud  that  Henry 
Reuss.  who  has  been  in  Congress  several 
years  longer  than  I  have,  as  a  Represent- 
ative from  Wisconsin,  has  written  such 
a  fine  book,  has  made  such  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  understanding  of 
our  economy,  and  has  made  such  con- 
structive and  useful  proposals  as  to  how 
we  can  meet  some  of  our  problems. 


THE  CONCEPT  OF  YOUTH— ITS 
CHALLENGES  AND  PROBLEMS 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  our  great- 
est resource  is  our  youth — as,  indeed, 
youth  is  the  chief  resource  of  any  na- 
tion, anywhere. 

We  were  all  young  once.  And  many 
of  us  still  feel  so.  I  say  this  nostalgi- 
cally, yet  with  mixed  emotions,  because 
to  be  young  is  certainly  not  easy.  It  is 
a  time  of  growing  up,  of  expectations, 
often  of  rebellion  against  the  past.  It  is 
a  time  of  inner  questioning  and  outward 
pressures,  of  great  challenges,  of  un- 
measured visions — and  It  Is  a  time  of 
problems;  of  innumerable  adjustments 
which  are  often  painful. 

The  problems  are  sociological,  environ- 
mental, parental.  They  are  problems 
of  war  and  peace,  of  jobs  and  job  seeking, 
of  growing  up  too  fast,  of  urbanization, 
of  automation,  of  dropouts  from  school, 
of  education,  of  tremendous  technologi- 
cal change,  of  bombs  and  missiles  that 
annihilate,  of  population  explosion,  of 
competition  among  men  and  nations,  of 
fashions  and  fads,  of  poverty  and  afflu- 
ence. 

We  are  becoming  increasingly  a  na- 
tion of  young  people,  as  well  as  of  older 
citizens.  And  more  of  our  young  are 
seeking  what  they  cannot  find:  jobs  with 
futures,  jobs  that  offer  satisfaction,  and 
finally  just  plain  jobs.  To  demonstrate 
his  concern.  Secretary  of  Labor  Willard 
Wirtz  just  the  other  day  urged  serious 
consideration  be  given  to  the  extension 
of  sch(X)ling  for  2  more  years,  and  the 
requirement  that  young  people  be  kept 
in  school  until  they  are  18,  rather  than 
16,  before  they  can  drop  out  and  in  in- 
creasing numbers  walk  the  streets,  un- 
employed. 

I  know  how  deeply  our  late  President, 
John  F.  Kennedy,  felt  about  the  prob- 
lems and  challenges  of  youth.  President 
Johnson  is  demonstrating  this  same  con- 
cern, and  our  Nation's  young  people  owe 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  his  leader- 
ship. 

We  are  all  concerned  with  youth — not 
in  the  sense  of  apprehension  necessarily, 
but  because  of  our  deep  and  lasting  in- 
volvement. We  are  parents  raising  the 
young;  we  are  teachers  and  educators 
preparing  them  for  the  adventure  of  life ; 
we  are  employers  putting  their  talents  to 
work. 

Increasingly  our  youth  Is  making  its 
mark  on  our  society.  Increasingly  young 
men  and  women  are  making  their  in- 
fluence felt  and  their  wants  and  needs 
known.  And  all  this  is  increasingly  true 
not  only  in  our  country,  but  around 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

We  are  witnessing  a  worldwide  popu- 
lation expansion  and  explosion.  We  are 
part  of  this  growth.  Here  in  the  United 
States  we  have  as  our  guide  a  most  mean- 
ingful heritage. 

But  now  our  own  particular  genera- 
tions are  making  their  mark  on  the  land 
and  on  the  history  of  this  decade  of  the 
1960's.  As  we  proceed  toward  the  goals 
set  before  us,  and  the  goals  we  ourselves 
are  shaping,  we  need  to  do  more  as  par- 
ents, as  educators,  as  employers,  and 
leaders— in  the  political,  business,  and 
spiritual    realms — to    insure    that    our 


young    people    have   maximum    oppor- 
tunity. 

We  need  not  be  concerned  alone.  I  be- 
lieve, with  the  problems  caused  by  youth, 
such  as  juvenile  delinquency.  Rather, 
we  should  direct  our  attention  also  to 
the  obstacles  which  youth  confronts. 
Here  are  the  basic  problems,  and  we  must 
make  a  massive  assault  on  them  to  in- 
sure their  removal. 

Growing  automation,  vmless  construc- 
tively utilized,  can  Imply  dwlndltog  job 
opportunities;  but  it  can  also  mean  im- 
proved leisure  time  and  the  development 
of  a  fuller  life — in  cultural  progress,  m 
needed  recreation.  We  should  be  deeply 
concerned  with  the  paramount  require- 
ments for  greater  physical  fitness  for  our 
young  people;  with  expanding  oppor- 
tunities for  educational  and  spiritual 
knowledge;  with  Improving  living  con- 
ditions in  burgeoning  urban  areas  and 
in  depressed  rural  communities. 

I  repeat — in  line  with  President  John- 
son's great  concern,  and  In  line  with 
a  report  on  which  I  have  been  working 
for  many  months — a  bold  smd  concerted 
assault  must  be  made  on  the  problems 

of  youth.  .^   w  * 

I  well  recall  my  own  youth  before 
World  War  n  when  I  was  critical  of  the 
generations  before  me  and  what  they 
had  done.  And  more  particularly  of 
what  they  had  not  done.  This  was  a 
time  of  great  depression  leading  into 
war  and  death.  Now  I  find  that  there  Is 
no  longer  an  excuse  for  personal  com- 
plamt.  I  can  no  longer  point  the  finger 
at  somebody  older  and  in  a  more  re- 
sponsible job  and  say.  with  the  outrage 
of  an  Emlle  Zola.  "J'accuse." 

The  challenges  and  problems  of  the 
sixties  are  no  less  than  in  the  thirties 
and  forties.  Indeed,  in  many  ways, 
brutally  and  subtlely,  they  are  more  pro- 
found and  more  inescapable.  _,», 
What  we  need  to  think  about  Is  not  - 
one  aspect  of  youth,  but  of  its  many- 
faceted  character,  its  many  seasons,  Its 
storms,  and  its  tranquillity.  And  it  is 
important  that  In  the  solutions  we  pro- 
pose we  do  not  seek  to  remove  the  impe- 
tus of  challenge.  Challenge  is  funda- 
mental to  growth. 

Each  young  individual,  in  essence, 
makes  his  own  declaration  of  independ- 
ence. But  we  must  help  to  point  out  the 
way,  to  provide  some  guidelines,  and  to 
help  remove  some  of  the  roadblocks 
which  sometimes  make  the  foward  path 
seem  impossible  to  travel. 

Perhaps  what  we  need  to  think  about 
is  a  "dialog  with  youth."  We  need 
their  help  just  as  much  as  they,  in  turn, 
need  ours. 

There  Is  much  talk  about  our  young 
people.  Often  too  much  wringing  of 
hands.  Anguish  about  their  fate. 
Worry  about  their  values.  Inconclusive 
fretting  about  their  future. 

As  one  who  has  had  close  association 
in  the  Senate  with  youth,  I  am  vitally 
interested  in  them .  I  am  most  anxious  to 
serve  them,  to  ask  what  I  can  do,  to  sug- 
gest to  the  Senate  and  the  country  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done. 

During  my  3  years  as  a  Member  of  this 
body.  I  have  had  approximately  175 
young  men  and  women,  mostly  of  col- 
lege age.  serve  In  my  office  as  volunteers 
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and  interns.  My  purpose  Is  to  help  stim- 
ulate their  Interest  and  participation  in 
government  and  politics,  regardless  of 
party,  and  in  public  service.  They  are 
eager  to  learn  and  are  most  willing  to 
give  of  themselves  and  of  their  time,  with 
the  only  reward  not  that  of  pay.  but  of 
knowledge  And  this  program  has  also 
been  an  education  for  me. 

Nearly  2  years  ago.  I  became  Interested 
in  the  need  all  of  us  share  for  a 
broadened  knowledge  and  direction  in 
the  whole  concept  of  youth.  Several 
months  ago  a  special  inquiry  was  begun 
at  my  request  through  the  Ubrary  of 
Congress  into  what  was  being  done 
around  the  NaUon  in  youth  work  and 
study.  This  undertaking  has  now  been 
completed. 

Entitled  "Profile  of  Youth."  this  work 
in  two  volumes  is  a  cornerstone  for  my 
thinking;  but  it  is  only  one  necessary 
part  of  the  Imaginative  concepts  which 
can  be  implemented. 

I  believe  it  can  serve  as  a  focal  point 
for  coordinating  cooperative  action  on 
Federal.  State,  and  local  levels,  and  be- 
tween governmental  and  private  asso- 
ciations involved  in  helping  our  young 

Soon,  this  report  will  be  released  pub- 
licly. Beyond  this.  I  believe  there  is  need 
for  us  to  step  back  and  look  with  search- 
ing inquiry  and  evaluation  into  the  many 
reports  and  studies  which  have  been 
made,  so  that  full-scale  nationwide  com- 
prehensive planning   may  be   initiated. 

I  believe  it  is  up  to  all  of  us  to  think 
dispassionately,  to  widen  our  focus,  to 
explore  the  challenges  suid  problems,  as 
many  of  them  as  possible,  and  to  see  how 
they  relate  to  each  other,  locally  and  re- 
gionally and  on  a  national  scale. 

We  need  to  think  today,  to  act  today, 
not  react  tomorrow  and  be  faced  with 
situations  that  could  have  been  more 
easily  solved  when  considered  in  a  yes- 
terday or  a  yesteryear. 

In  the  words  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson : 

So  nigh  Is  grandeur  to  our  diist. 

So  near  Is  Ood  to  man. 
When   Duty   whispers   low.   Thou   must. 

The  youth  replies.  I  can. 

Let  us  make  sure  that  this  response 
is  made  in  a  resoundingly  affirmative 
voice.  I  urge  every  citizen  to  think  of 
what  all  of  us  can  do  to  help. 


A  SALUTE  TO  REPRESENTATIVE 
FXXiARTY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  honored,  revered,  and  respected 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  Representative  John  E.  Pogarty  from 
the  Second  District  of  our  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  Starting  out  in  life  as  a  brick- 
layer, he  has  continued  for  these  past 
24  years  building — day  by  day,  accom- 
plishment by  accomplishment — with  an 
unequaled  record  in  the  field  of  health, 
advancing  the  cause  of  medical  research 
for  all  our  people.  He  has  had  a  con- 
structive life  and  the  kind  of  life  that 
all  of  us  would  like  to  emulate  and  see 
our  children  emulate. 

In  this  connection.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Provi- 
dence Visitor  on  February  21.  1964.  en- 


titled    "A     Salute     to     Representative 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  SaLUTK  to  RlPalSENTATIVE  POCA«TT 

Representative  John  E  Poca«ty  recently 
received  the  American  Heart  Asaoclatlon's 
award  of  merit  In  recognition  of  his  work 
against  heart  disease  This  Is  but  an  added 
reason  for  Rhode  Islanders  to  be  proud  of 
their  senior  Representative,  who  In  the  last 
decade  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  na- 
tional spokesman  for  medical  research  and  as 
an  ardent  promoter  of  varied  programs  to  aid 
mental  retardation. 

Over  the  same  period  John  Poca«tt  has 
received  well  over  100  awards  from  medical 
and  mental  health  associations  In  the  last 
5  years  alone.  Mr.  Foca«tt.  who  Is  chairman 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
for  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has  been 
the  recipient  of  55  awards 

To  list  these  awards  and  the  countless 
other  honors  he  has  received — ranging  from 
having  three  buildings  In  the  State  named 
after  him  to  two  public  commendations  In 
Congress — would  require  a  good  part  of  this 
page 

An  award  that  Mr  Pocaett  Is  especially 
proud  of  Is  the  one  received  from  the  Joseph 
P.  Kennedy.  Jr.  Foundation  on  February  5 
of  this  year  In  this  tribute  he  was  cited 
as  an  outstanding  contributor  In  1063  In 
the  field  of  mental  retardation.  The  money 
attached  to  this  award,  plus  the  15.000  at- 
tached to  the  Albert  and  Mary  Lasker  Award 
which  he  received  In  1959  from  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  was  donated  by 
Mr.  PocAKTT  to  the  study  of  mental  retarda- 
tion In  Rhode  Island. 

These  numerous  honors  in  themselves  are 
a  collective  testimonial  to  John  Pocajitt's 
extensive  and  progressive  work  over  the  years 
for  the  physical  and  mental  health  of  the 
country.  The  great  progress  that  has  been 
made  In  the  many  levels  of  these  complex 
fields  Is  due  In  great  part  to  the  legislation, 
the  appropriations,  the  research  programs 
that  Mr   Pocaktt  has  backed. 

The  Visitor  salutes  him  as  an  outstanding 
American,  a  dedicated  Congressman,  a  man 
who  has  brought  great  honor  to  our  State, 
a  man  whose  true  contribution  to  Americas 
health  can  only  be  fully  assessed  In  the  lli^ht 
of  history. 

WEST  VIRGINIA.  APPALACHIA  UVE- 
8TOCK  INDUSTRIES  FEEL  EFFECT 
OF  EXCESSIVE  BEEF  IMPORTS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  live- 
stock producers  in  West  Virginia  and  in 
all  parts  of  our  Nation,  have  noted  with 
alarm  the  large  quantities  of  beef  and 
veal  which  are  being  exported  to  the 
United  States  by  other  countries — nota- 
bly Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

These  livestock-producing  lands  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  provide  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  our  imports  of  fresh 
and  frozen  beef  and  veal.  In  1962  Aus- 
tralia shipped  into  the  United  States  442 
million  pounds  of  beef  and  veal,  and  last 
year  the  figure  rose  to  517  million  pounds. 
New  Zealand  exported  214  million 
pounds  of  beef  and  veal  to  American 
markets  in  1962.  and  the  amount 
reached  244  million  pounds  last  year. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  wholesale  flood- 
ing of  our  meat  markets  by  foreign  pro- 
ducers works  inequity  and  economic 
hardship  on  domestic  cattlemen.  Local 
sources  are  hard  pressed  to  meet  the 
competition  of  cheaply  priced  livestock 
from  outside  our  borders,  and  dire  pre- 


dictions as  to  the  impact  of  continued 
high  import  quotas  continue  to  issue  from 
the  leaders  of  our  livestock  industry. 

The  February  22.  1964.  issue  of  the 
Drovers  Journal,  a  respected  and  widely 
read  Chicago.  111.,  publication  carried 
the  following  report  under  the  heading 
"Trend  in  Livestock  Prices" : 

The  price  decline  In  the  steer  market 
which  has  prevailed  almost  without  Inter- 
ruption since  the  forepart  of  January 
dropped  the  general  level  of  prices  during 
the  past  week  to  the  lowest  point  since 
March  1957 

At  the  same  time,  with  the  extremely  nar- 
row price  spread,  the  steer  top  was  the  low- 
est for  any  week  since  the  fall  of  1946  when 
OPA  wartime  price  controls  were  still  in  ef- 
fect. 

The  voluntary  agreement  recently 
concluded  between  the  United  States  and 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  was  consum- 
mated in  the  hope  of  alleviating  the 
damaging  meat  Import  problem.  Un- 
happily, this  limited  step  is  not  enough. 
Under  provisions  of  the  agreement. 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  will.  In  1964. 
hold  exports  to  a  level  equal  to  the  aver- 
age recorded  in  1962  and  1963.  An  in- 
crease of  3.7  percent  will  be  allowed  in 
1965  and  an  additional  3.7  percent  In 
1966.  to  compensate  for  expansion  In  the 
American  market.  These  restrictions 
will  hold  "so  long  as  Australia's  access  to 
the  U.S.  market  for  beef.  veal,  and  mut- 
ton is  not  limited  by  an  Increase  In  the 
duties  of  these  products."  The  agree- 
ment Is  of  Indefinite  duration,  to  be  re- 
viewed every  3  years,  and  cancelable  by 
either  party  after  6-months  notice. 

Mr.  President,  although  this  agree- 
ment does  apparently  represent  some 
limitation  on  the  importing  of  foreign 
meat,  in  my  Judgment,  it  falls  short  of  a 
solution  commensurate  with  the  needs  of 
the  American  livestock  Industry.  This 
Nation  has  in  the  ptist  extended  to  pro- 
ducers from  other  lands  considerable 
freedom  of  entry  Into  our  meat  markets. 
We  cannot  afford,  however,  to  pursue 
such  a  policy  to  the  detriment  of  domes- 
tic Interests. 

West  Virginia  does  not  rank  among  the 
national  leaders  in  livestock  production. 
Nevertheless,  the  growing  of  animals  for 
meat  production  purposes  does  represent 
a  significant  portion  of  our  economy— 
particularly  Important  In  a  State  which 
is  attempting  to  revitalize  Its  commercial 
and  Industrial  base.  And.  It  Is  Instruc- 
tive to  note  that  the  effect  of  the  vast 
flood  of  Imported  meats  has  been  felt  to 
a  marked  degree  In  the  Mountain  State. 

As  of  January  1,  1964.  the  Statistical 
Reporting  Service  of  the  UB.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Indicates  that  the 
total  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs 
on  West  Virginia  farms  has  decreased  5.3 
percent  from  the  previous  year,  and  Is 
12.5  percent  below  the  5-year— 1958-62— 
January  1  average.  The  Inventory  value 
per  head  was  likewise  down,  showing  an 
average  decrease  of  $12  per  head.  The 
Inventory  value  of  all  cattle  as  of  the 
first  of  this  year  was  placed  at  a  worth 
which  represents  a  drop  of  12  percent 
over  last  year,  and  reflects  the  sharp 
decrease  In  cattle  prices  experienced  na- 
tionally during  the  latter  part  of  1963. 
Cattle  numbers  also  shrank  to  the  lowest 
Inventory  number  recorded  since  1931. 
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In  Its  February  24  bulletin  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Statistical 
Reporting  Service  goes  on  to  indicate 
that  in  1963  West  Virginia  recorded  a  2- 
percent  decrease  over  the  previous  12 
months  In  number  of  calves  born,  while 
in  the  same  period  the  national  average 
rose  2  percent.  The  West  Virginia  calf 
crop  also  lagged  2  percent  behind  the 
production  rate  for  the  5 -year  period 
1957-61. 

It  Is  esp)eclally  unfortunate  that  the 
impact  of  foreign  meat  imports  should 
be  experienced  at  this  time  In  Appa- 
lachla— a  region  singled  out  by  President 
Johnson  as  requiring  all-out  support  and 
attention  in  the  drive  to  eUminate  pov- 
erty. In  an  area  which  has  taken  the 
full  force  of  automation  and  has  known 
the  rigors  of  job-displacement  and  un- 
employment, the  consequences  of  this 
unfavorable  balance  of  trade  is  patently 
unacceptable.  Our  efforts  must  be  di- 
rected toward  a  stabilizing  and  a  rejuve- 
nating of  the  economy  in  West  Virginia 
and  throughout  Appalachia.  We  must 
not  permit  the  harmful  effects  of  foreign 
Imports  to  be  felt  in  a  part  of  our  country 
where  there  already  exist  severe  hard- 
ships and  challenges  to  the  farmer,  the 
small  businessman  and  the  consumer. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  no  longer  invite 
foreign  meat  producers  to  participate  in 
an  open-house  American  market  when 
their  activities  bring  financial  ruin  to  our 
own  domestic  industries.  While  I  do  not 
advocate  the  Institution  of  higher  tariffs 
and  strict  Import  quotas  as  the  sole,  or 
even  the  most  satisfactory,  solution  to 
this  problem,  it  appears  evident  that 
speedy  legislative  action  is  required. 

For  these  reasons.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2525,  a  biU  to  establish  a 
quota  system  on  beef  imports  based  on 
averages  complied  over  the  5 -year  pe- 
riod preceding  December  31.  1962. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  This  measure,  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield!,  offers  a  realistic  and  appro- 
priate approach  to  the  threat  of  exces- 
sive foreign  meat  imports. 
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Science  Scholarships  and  Awards  com- 
petition and  a  list  of  the  participants 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


ANNUAL  SCIENCE  TALENT  SEARCH 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
presently,  in  Washington,  the  23d  An- 
nual Science  Talent  Search  for  the  Wes- 
ttnghouse  Science  Scholarships  and 
Awards  ceremony  is  being  held  at  the 
Statler  Hotel. 

Last  evening  this  group  was  honored 
at  a  congressional  dinner  at  the  hotel. 
This  is  an  outstanding  annual  event  and 
certainly  merits  the  consideration  and 
support  of  this  body. 

I  especially  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  Lee  R.  Girton 
Snyder  of  Huron.  S.  Dak.,  who  is  a 
senior  at  Huron  High  School  and  is  one 
of  the  finalists  in  this  competition.  I 
join  with  the  people  of  Huron  In  call- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
great  pride  we  take  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  young  man. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  back- 
ground statement  of  the  Westinghouse 


Washington  Trip  Winnees  or  the  23d  An- 
nual Sciinck  Talent  Search  for  the 
Westinghouse  Science  Scholarships  and 
Awards 

The  4D  Washington  trip  winners  of  the 
23d  Annual  Science  Talent  Search,  among 
whom  $34,250  of  Westinghouse  science 
scholarships  and  awards  will  be  distributed, 
represent  about  1  percent  of  those  who  com- 
pleted entries  In  this  scientific  and  educa- 
tional competition. 

Designed  to  discover  and  develop  scientific 
ability  among  high  school  seniors,  the 
Science  Talent  Search  Is  conducted  annually 
for  the  Westinghouse  science  scholarships 
and  awards  by  Science  Clubs  of  America, 
administered  by  Science  Service,  1719  N 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

Ten  girls  and  30  boys  (proportion  deter- 
mined by  ratio  of  boys  and  girls  completing 
entries)  are  being  Invited  to  Washington, 
DC  for  an  all-expense  trip  February  26 
through  March  2,  1964,  to  attend  the  Science 
Talent  Institute.  Here  five  winners  will  be 
selected  by  the  board  of  Judges  to  receive  one 
of  the  following  Westinghouse  Science 
Scholarships:  »7,500  ($1,875  a  year).  $6,000 
($1  500  a  year).  $6,000  ($1,250  a  year),  $4,000 
($1,000  a  year),  $3,000  ($750  a  year).  The 
remaining  35  contestants  will  be  given  Wes- 
tinghouse science  awards  of  $250  each. 

The  trip  winners  are  14  to  18  years  of  age 
and  come  from  36  cities  In  17  States.  They 
were  picked  by  the  judges  from  among  22.997 
contestants  of  whom  3.141  completed  their 
entries  by  taking  a  science  aptitude  examina- 
tion, obtaining  recommendations  and  writ- 
ing a  report  on  their  science  project.  Com- 
pleted entries  were  received  from  50  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Of  the  40  23d  Annual  Science  Talent 
Search  Winners.  30  ranked  In  the  top 
5  percent  of  their  graduating  class  and  14 
were  first,  second,  or  third.  Most  of  the 
winners  are  members  of  science  clubs  and 
many  of  them  are  club  presidents  or  other 
officers.  Most  of  their  clubs  are  affiliated 
with  Science  Clubs  of  America.  Girls  ac- 
counted for  24  percent  of  the  entries  this 
year. 

WASHINGTON   TRIP  WINNERS 

Arizona 
Phoenix:    Sinclair.    Stephen   Hay  ward,    18, 
North  Phoenix  High  School,  2021  North  Alva- 
rado  Road. 

California 

Fairfield:  Bowen.  Robert  Edward,  16,  Arml- 
jo  Joint  Union  High  School.  721  Nevada. 

Reseda:  Goldman.  Judith  Diane,  17.  Reseda 
High  School,  18317  Klttrldge  Street. 

San  Francisco:  Flsk,  Stephen  Thomas,  17. 
Abraham  Lincoln  High  School,  2270  44th  Ave- 
nue. 

Florida 

Miami:  Ofsowltz,  Clare  Harriet,  17,  Miami 
Senior  High  School.  1548  Southwest  Third 
Street. 

North  Miami:  Solomon.  Edward  Ira.  17. 
North  Miami  Senior  High  School,  1200  North- 
east 160th  Street,  North  Miami  Beach. 


Bethesda:  Jaffln.  Henry  Michael,  17,  Beth- 
esda-Chevy  Chase  High  School,  2949  Terrace 
Drive,  Chevy  Chase. 

Boonsboro:  Malorana,  James  Anthony.  17, 
Boonsboro  Senior  High  School,  Route  2. 

Sliver  Spring:  Winters,  Stephen  Marron,  17, 
Montgomery  Blair  High  School.  1608  Grace 
Church  Road. 


Illinois 
LaGrange  Park:   Gloss,  Mary  Helen  Carol, 
17,  Nazareth  Academy.  1960  Curtlss,  Downers 

Grove. 

Indiana 

New  Haven:  Keller,  Rhea.  Louise.  18.  New 
Haven  High  School.  3232  Congress  Avenue, 

Fort  Wayne. 

Maryland 

Aberdeen:    Kuhn,    Margaret    Wendy.    17. 
Aberdeen  High  School,  634  Burkley  Avenue. 


Massachusetts 
Amherst:   Loving.  Armory  Bloch,  16.  Am- 
herst Regional  High  School.  Mill  Lane. 

Wellesley  Hills:   Kay.  Joseph  Andrew.  16. 
Wellesley  Senlw  High  School.  6  WUlow  Street. 
Nebraska 
Uncoln:   Coy.  Stephen  Lawrence,  17.  Un- 
coln  Southeast  High  School,  380  Bruce  Drive. 
Nevada 
Boulder  City:   Lyons,  Kenneth  Brent.  17, 
Boulder  City  High  School,  801  Seventh  Street. 
Post  Office  Box  506. 

New  Hampshire 
Exeter:  SprouU.  Robert  Fletcher,  16,  Phil- 
lips Exeter  Academy,  Apartment  1330.  4921 
Seminary  Road,  Alexandria,  Va. 
New  Jersey 
Long  Branch:   Perlman,  Janet  Esther.  17. 
Long  Branch  High  School,  174  Franklin  Ave- 
nue. 

Montclalr:  Blumberg,  William  Allen.  17. 
Montclalr  High  School.  229  North  Mountain 
Avenue. 

Plalnfleld:  Unke.  Richard  Alan,  17.  Plain- 
field  High  School,  1466  Llnbarger  Avenue. 
New  Mexico 
Las  Cnices:   Solberg.  Herbert  Gordon.' Jr.. 
17.  Las  Cruces  High  School.  Route  2.  Box  361. 
New  York 
Brooklyn:  Gelsler.  Carol  Joy.  16,  Abraham 
Uncoln  High  School,  3846  Neptune  Avenue: 
Krone.  Anton  Mark.  17.  Erasmus  Hall  High 
School.  563  Ocean  Avenue;  Weiss.  Susan  Har- 
riet. 16.  Erasmus  Hall  High  School.  682  Ocean 
Avenue. 

Far  Rockaway:  Splelman.  Howard  Aaron. 
17.  Far  Rockaway  High  School.  1231  Beach 
Ninth   Street. 

Forest  Hills:  Kagan,  Norman  EU.  17.  Forert 
Hills  High  School.  68-28  Juno  Street;  Unsker. 
Ralph.  14.  Forest  Hills  High  School.  76-40 
Austin  Street. 

Jamaica:  Wlnternlt*.  Robert  Steven.  16, 
Jamaica  High  School.  141-40  84th  Drive. 

New  York:  Rubensteln,  Howard  Martin.  17, 
Bronx  High  School  of  Science.  2300  Grand 
Concourse;  Menlkoff,  Arthur  Stanley.  16. 
Stuyvesant  High  School,  28-08  141»t  Street. 
Flushing. 

Queens  Village:  Glazer.  Steven  Ira.  16. 
Martin  Van  Buren  High  School.  263-08  79th 
Avenue,  Floral  Park. 

Rochester:  DeVonls.  Ursula  Ann.  17.  Naz- 
areth Academy,  20  Ketchum  Street. 

Staten  Island:   O'Brien.  Eileen  Marie.   17. 
New  Dorp  High  School,  127  Jacques  Avenue. 
Pennsylvania 
Ardmore:    Glttes,    Frederick    Martin,    16. 
Lower  Merlon  High  School.  342  East  Lancas- 
ter Avenue,  Wynnewood. 

Plttsbiirgh:  Locker.  Joseph  D..  16.  Taylor 
Allderdlce  High  School.  5723  Solway  Street. 

17. 

South  Dakota 

Huron:   Snyder.  Lee  R.  Girton.  18.  Huron 
High  School.  1076  IlllnoU  SW. 
Texas 

Pettus:  Bamhart.  Robert  Joel.  17.  Pettus 
High  School,  Box  70. 

Virginia 

Arlington:  Zlsler,  Randall  Craig  17.  Wake- 
field High  School,  1627  South  26th  Street. 
Apartment  7.  „  ^.    ^ 

Bedford:  Flzer,  Henry  Burnett.  17.  Bedford 
High  School,  Route  1. 
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Sprlngfleld;  Bell.  JoMpb  William,  Jr..  17. 
Robert  E.  Lee  High  School.  8021  Jansen 
Drive. 

DEATH  OP  SAMUEL  O.  LASKY 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  should  note  the  passing  of  a  very 
dedicated  and  very  able  public  servant. 
Samuel  G.  Lasky.  Deputy  Director  of  the 
OfUce  of  Coal  Research.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  died  last  night  in  Luxem- 
bourg, where  he  was  on  an  official  mis- 
sion for  our  Government.  He  had  been 
sent  overseas  to  inquire  into  and  report 
on  the  technical  and  economic  struc- 
ture of  energy  production  in  Western 
Europe,  with  particular  reference  to  in- 
creasing our  exports  of  American  coal 
to  European  markets. 

Mr.  Lasky  devoted  all  of  his  adult  life 
to  the  service  of  his  Government,  dis- 
tinguishing himself  in  technical  and  ad- 
ministrative management  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Last  July  he  re- 
ceived the  Department's  highest  honor, 
the  Distinguished  Service  Award. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  citation  for  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  to  Mr.  Lasky  by 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  be  made 
a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thb  SEC»rrA«T  or  thi  iNTmioa. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Citation  for  dUtlnguUhed  service.  Samuel 
O.  Lasky.  In  recognition  of  his  32  years  of 
outstanding  service  In  geology  and  tech- 
nical and  administrative  management  In  the 
Department  of  the  Laterlor. 

Since  1931  when  Mr.  Lasky  began  his  Fed- 
eral  service   as  an   assistant   geologist   with 
the   Geological    Survey,    his   work   has   been 
characterized  by  exceptional  Initiative,  per- 
sonal  Integrity   and   professional   excellence. 
He  advanced  to  principal  geologist  with  the 
Survey   and   In    1951    he   transferred   to   the 
OAce    of    the    Secretary    where    hU    special 
talents  and  experience  were  utilized  In  guid- 
ing  departmental    planning    In    mineral   re- 
sources, first  on   the  staff  of  the   AsslsUnt 
Secretary,  mineral  resources,  and  from   1953 
to  1960  as  a  member  of  the  technical  review 
stair.     In  i960  Mr.  Lasky  was  again  on  the 
staff  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  mineral  re- 
sources,  charged   with   developing    and    Im- 
plementing the  organization  of  the  Office  of 
Coal    Research.     In    May    1961,    he    was    ap- 
pointed assistant  director  of  the  office.     He 
assisted  the  V3.  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  as  chairman  of  Its 
national    fuels  and   energy  study  from   Au- 
gxist    1.    1961.    to    September    7.    1962      The 
work  of  this  study  under  his  chairmanship 
was    highly    praised      It    was    the    latest    of 
many  such  special  and  difficult  assignments 
ably  handled  by  Mr.  Lasky  during  his  Fed- 
eral service.  In  all  of  which  he  has  brought 
great  credit  upon  this  department.     In  rec- 
ognition of  his  eminent  career  In  Govern- 
ment, the  Department  of  the  Interior  grants 
to  Mr    Lasky  Its  highest  honor,  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Award 

Sttwabt  L.  Udall. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  un- 
questionably, the  part  of  Mr  Laskys 
work  that  is  best  known  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  is  his  able,  energetic  chair- 
manship of  the  national  fuels  and  energy 
study  group.  This  group  of  experts  and 
technicians,   consisting   of   professional 
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men  from  all  of  the  major  sources  of 
energy  production  in  the  United  States, 
submitted  a  report  to  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee in  the  87th  Congress  on  "An  As- 
sessment of  Available  Information  on 
Energy  in  the  United  States."  which  be- 
came a  Senate  document  and  which  has 
attracted  widespread  comment  and 
commendation. 

I  regret  Sam  Lasky's  death,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Interior 
Committee  extend  my  sympathy  to  his 
widow  and  his  three  daughters. 


THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  GOVERNOR'S 
PRAYER  BREAKFAST  IN  HONOLULU 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  Gov. 
John  A.  Burns,  of  Hawaii,  who  counts 
many  friends  among  the  Members  of 
this  body,  recently  participated  in  the 
fourth  annual  Governor's  prayer  break- 
fast in  Honolulu.  Governor  Burns'  re- 
marks on  this  occasion  are  well  worth 
our  consideration.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  full  text  of  the  Gover- 
nors  remarks  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Gov.  John  A.  Busns.  Fourth 
Annual  Governors  Prayer  Breaktast. 
Monarch  Room.  Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel. 
February  5.  1964 

I  am  happy.  In  a  very  personal  way.  to  Join 
with  you  today  In  this  prayer  breakfast. 
Often,  those  who  express  an  Interest  In  the 
preservation  of  our  religious  faith  and  heri- 
tage, have  something  of  the  aspect  of  antique 
enthusiasts,  as  though  our  faith  had  value 
simply  because  of  Its  antiquity,  and  they 
seem  only  concerned  to  keep  It  well  polished 
and  on  display. 

I  am  here  today,  however,  not  to  share  an 
Interest  In  antiques.  I  am  here  as  one  who 
bears  with  you  the  burden  of  pressing  con- 
temporary problems  We  see  In  our  religious 
heritage  a  clue  to  an  approach  to  one  of  our 
most  thorny,  most  perennial,  most  basic 
problems — the  problem  of  unity  In  human 
endeavor.  How  can  we  maintain  a  vigorous 
unity  In  responding  to  present  challenges 
without  fostering  sterile  uniformity?  How 
best  can  we  preserve  the  kind  of  unity  with- 
in which  there  can  be  a  healthy  diversity 
and  dissent? 

Our  forefathers.  In  drafting  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  saw  our  definitive 
unity  In  a  mutual  recognition  of  men  as  hav- 
ing dignity  and  hence  unalienable  rights 
from  the  Almighty. 

St.  PaiU.  In  writing  to  the  Galatlans.  said: 
"There  Is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  Is 
neither  slave  nor  free,  there  Is  neither  male 
nor  female;  for  you  are  all  one  In  Christ." 
Here,  likewise,  was  a  concept  of  unity,  stem- 
ming from  their  basic  faith,  a  unity  which 
transcended  the  barriers  of  race,  or  sex.  or 
class. 

It  did  not  obliterate  distinctions.  The 
dullness  of  life  without  distinctions  can 
hardly  be  Imagined.  How  monotonous  and 
prosaic,  for  InsUnce.  If  somehow  we  were 
to  be  robbed  of  the  exciting  distinction  be- 
tween male  and  female?  St.  Pauls  Idea  of 
unity  does  not  obliterate  distinctions; 
rather  It  transcends  It  by  a  mutual  respect 
based  on  equal  worth,  which  requires  that 
the  problems  of  any  be  regarded  as  the  prob- 
lems of  all. 

What  an  exciting  potential  there  is  here 
In  our  faith?  How  can  we  estimate  the 
worth  of  something  that  unites  laborer  and 
employer,  man  and  woman,  young  and  old. 
farmer  and  city  dweller,  owner  and  tenant. 
Democrat    and    Republican.    OTlental.    Cau- 


casian, and  Negro,  allowing  them  to  be  dif- 
ferent, vigorously  to  dissent,  and  still  bind- 
ing them  together  so  tightly  that  they 
simply  must  hammer  out  comprehensive 
solutions?  I  will  leave  It  to  the  men  of  the 
cloth  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  the 
church  has  been  able  to  realize  this  poten- 
tial In  Its  own  ecclesiastical  structures. 
But  to  me.  It  offers  exciting  Implications  for 
our  society. 

Too  many  of  our  problems  are  almost  Im- 
possible of  solution  because  they  are 
stretched  like  a  taut  rope  between  powerful 
groups,  each  holding  tenaciously  to  Its  own 
vested  Interest,  unable  or  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept, or  even  to  see  the  Interests  of  the 
others.  One  of  the  difficulties  with  this 
kind  of  struggle  Is  that  if  either  side  should 
ever  really  win.  we  would  all  lose.  Our 
perennial  struggles  over  land  have  had  some 
of  this  character.  Too  often,  disputes  be- 
tween management  and  labor  come  to  this. 
And  there  are  many  other  examples. 

Of  course,  we  don't  resent  the  existence 
of  these  diverse  Interests.  In  fact  It  Is  a 
characteristic  of  our  society  that  Its  health 
depends  on  the  maintenance  of  a  creative 
tension  between  them.  However.  In  order 
for  that  tension  to  be  creative,  the-e  needs 
to  be  a  deep  and  effective  core  of  unity  which 
can  stand  the  test  of  lively,  honest  dispute, 
and  lead  surely  to  creative  compromise 

Our  forefathers  saw  the  seed  of  that  unity 
In  recognizing  the  dignity  of  every  man  as  a 
creature  of  God.  This  Is  why  the  current  civil 
rights  crisis  Is  so  very  serious,  because  It 
strikes  at  the  heart  of  our  moral  and  spiritual 
life,  and  hence  of  our  unity.  Also  by  the 
same  token.  If  this  and  many  other  crises  are 
adequately  to  be  faced,  there  will  need  to  be 
a  deepening  and  nourishing  of  the  roots  of 
faith  and  worship. 

Now.  If  I  understand  the  purposes  of  In- 
ternational Christian  leadership,  one  might 
anticipate  that  here  we  could  look  for  lead- 
ership In  drawing  together  diverse  Interests 
In  our  society,  welded  on  a  deep  level  of  faith, 
and  Implementing  that  faith  by  pointing  the 
way  to  practical  solutions  of  our  social  and 
economic  problems  so  as  to  give  full  expres- 
sion to  the  needs  of  all.  even  the  minority  or 
weaker  elements  of  our  society. 

Without  seeming  to  be  unappreclatlve  of 
help  already  given.  I  would  like  to  challenge 
you  this  morning  to  this  kind  of  leadership, 
fully  realizing  that  It  Is  no  small  thing  that  I 
ask.  The  symbol  of  the  cross  has  many 
meanings.  TTiere  would  be  no  Easter  Sunday 
had  there  not  been  a  Good  Friday— the  res- 
urrection required  a  crucifixion  before  it. 
When  we  act  out  of  love  and  genuine  good 
will,  we  are  particularly  vulnerable.  But 
then  progress  comes  only  as  we  are  all  willing 
to  die  a  lltUe.  This  dying  Is  prerequisite  to 
the  sort  of  creative  compromise  In  which  the 
particular  Interests  of  men  and  women  of 
faith  and  good  will  are  freely  and  skillfully 
merged  for  the  benefit  of  all.  May  the  Al- 
mighty help  us  all  to  generate  this  kind  of 
leadership. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  PRAY 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  by  Mr.  David 
Lawrence,  entitled  "The  Right  To  Pray." 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

The  Right  To  Prat 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Plainly,  a  constitutional  amendment  has 
become  absolutely  necessary  to  clear  up  the 
confusion  that  has  arisen  as  a  result  of  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  banning  prayer  In  the  public  schools. 

For  the  American  people  do  not  know  now 
whether  their  children  can  lawfully  be  given 
In   the   classroom    the    very    Instruction    In 
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morality  and  righteous  living  which  U  so 
essential  to  the  proper  upbringing  of  Ameri- 
can youth.  _^        ^       . 

We  may  today  be  equivocating  If  we  try  to 
apply  the  High  Court's  ambiguous  words  In 
its  decisions  on  prayer  In  the  schools.  Some 
Interpretations  would  appear  to  permit  the 
reading  of  parts  of  the  Bible  as  a  historical 
or  literary  study.  Public  school  principals, 
in  various  States,  have  already  Indicated  a 
desire  to  experiment  with  such  devices.  But 
how  can  we  be  sure  whether  the  historical 
or  literary  does  not  Invade  the  area  of  re- 
ligious teaching? 

It  is  much  more  sensible  to  rely  on  a  clearly 
written  constitutional  amendment  which 
emphaslaes  the  difference  between  volun- 
tary and  compulsory  prayer  In  the  schools  or 
In  ceremonies  conducted  under  Government 
auspices.  The  provision  In  the  Constitution 
that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respect- 
ing an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibit- 
ing the  free  exercise  thereof,"  should  be  con- 
tinued, but  there  should  be  a  clear  definition 
affirmatively  stating  the  basic  principles  safe- 
guarding "the  free  exercise"  of  religion. 

Prayers  are  offered  at  the  opening  of  ses- 
sions of  the  Senate  and  the  House  and  of 
the  Supreme  Court  Itself.  These  are  an  offi- 
cial part  of  the  proceedings.  Under  the 
Court's  decisions.  Is  It  at  present  constitu- 
tional for  any  form  of  religious  exercise  to 
be  conducted  In  buildings  financed  with 
Government  funds? 

Each  Individual  has  a  right  to  pray.  This 
right  does  not  vanish  when  the  individual 
participates  In  a  governmentally  supported 
proceeding. 

The  argument  that  has  Influenced  the  Su- 
preme Court  Is  that  any  practice  of  theism— 
to  utter  prayers  expressing  a  belief  In  God — 
is  In  Itself  equivalent  to  "an  establishment 
of  religion,"  and  that  to  let  school  children 
express  a  belief  In  God  as  they  pray  at  the 
beginning  of  a  school  day  Is  to  make  It  a 
Government-directed  or  Government-spon- 
sored undertaking  which  Is  allegedly  prohib- 
ited by  the  Constitution. 

But  there  U  a  distinct  difference  between 
volition  and  compulsion.  The  atheist  has  a 
right  to  abstain  from  participation  In  any 
prayer,  whether  or  not  God  Is  mentioned.  He 
has  no  right,  however,  to  Interpose  his  be- 
liefs In  a  manner  that  forbids  others  to  wor- 
ship God  as  they  please — "the  free  exercise" 
of  their  religion. 

It  Is  no  answer  to  the  problem  to  say  the 
right  to  pray  can  be  adequately  exercised  In 
the  home  or  at  church  services.  For  the 
value  of  prayer  once  a  week  In  a  church, 
where  the  attendance  covers  all  ages  and 
large  numbers.  Is  not  as  great  as  the  every- 
day Impact  of  prayer  on  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren of  the  same  age  In  a  small  classroom. 
Here  the  teacher  can  promptly  supplement 
the  prayer  with  lessons  explaining  morality 
and  Integrity,  thus  Inculatlng  In  the  minds 
of  boys  and  girls  at  an  Impressionable  period 
In  their  lives  a  respect  for  fellow  human  be- 
ings, a  respect  for  honesty  as  opposed  to 
cheating,  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  as 
opposed  to  Intolerance  and  selfishness. 

Indeed,  how  can  our  youth  be  trained  In 
those  ways  of  living  which  will  help  to  pre- 
vent Juvenile  delinquency  and  crime  unless 
In  some  way  reverence  for  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing Is  Instilled? 

The  importance  of  prayer  In  the  schoolroom 
Is  primarily  that  It  Is  strengthened  by  group 
psychology  and  that  It  Is  an  everyday,  rather 
than  a  once-a-week.  stimulus  to  better  liv- 
ing. 

It  18  being  asked :  Is  there  a  right  to  pray 
during  proceedings  held  In  any  Government 
building?  If  It  Is  constitutional  for  certain 
Individuals  within  the  Government  Itself  to 
organize  collectively  In  trade  unions— for  pri- 
vate purposes— while  others  refrain  from 
Joining,  how  can  It  be  persuasively  argued 
that  there  should  be  no  right  of  individuals 
to  choose  to  pray  collectively  In  a  school  pro- 
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vlded  by  local  government?  Certainly  an  In- 
dividual may  pray  in  silence,  but  the  benefit 
of  articulation  by  the  group  is  then  lost. 

Let  the  new  constitutional  amendment 
make  it  clear  that  prayers  can  be  conducted 
in  the  classroom  on  a  voluntary  basis  and 
that  those  who  do  not  wish  to  attend  may 
be  excused  or  temporarily  released. 

The  problem  has  too  long  been  neglected. 
Early  action  is  as  vital  as  the  war  on  poverty 
or  the  war  on  crime.  For  the  right  of  young 
and  old  to  pray  together  voluntarily  In  any 
building  or  facility  provided  by  Govern- 
ment^Federal,  State,  or  local— is  essential 
to  the  fulfillment  of  the  objectives  stated  In 
the  preamble  of  the  Constitution:  to  "pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity."   

LITHUANLAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  Amer- 
icans of  Lithuanian  descent  assembled  at 
a  mass  meeting  arranged  by  the  Water- 
bury  Lithuanian  American  Council  at 
St.  Joseph's  Hall  in  Waterbury.  Conn., 
on  Sunday,  February  16.  1964.  They 
were  met  to  commemorate  the  46th  An- 
niversary of  the  February  16.  1918,  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  Lithuania. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  im- 
portant resolution  they  adopted  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  Lithuania,  a  free  and  Independent 
democratic  republic  from  1918  to  1940.  pro- 
gressed and  prospered  as  a  sovereign  Euro- 
pean state;  and 

Whereas- in  June  1940,  Russia,  by  subver- 
sion and  force  invaded,  annexed,  and  to  this 
day  occupies  and  oppresses  the  Lithuanian 

nation;   and  „   ,*  ^ 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  strongly  denounced  and  firmly  main- 
tains its  policy  of  nonrecognltion  of  the 
illegal  annexation  and  Soviet  rule  of  Lith- 
uania:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  and  strong- 
ly urge  our  Government  to  vigorously  ex- 
pose and  demand  an  end  to  Soviet  colonlal- 
l^ln  Lithuania  and  other  Soviet  captive 
states  and  insist  that  the  complete  libera- 
tion of  the  captive  nations  be  a  basic  condi- 
tion for  any  treaty  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  moral  cause  of  the 
liberation  of  Lithuania  and  all  captive  na- 
tions should  be  continually  raised  In  the 
United  Nations  until  favorably  resolved. 

Dated  this  20th  day  of  February  1964. 
Adolf  as  Campe, 

President. 

•'*--  Marcclla  Andbikis. 

Secretary. 


THE  200TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ST. 
LOUIS.  MO. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  month  the  President  of  the 
United  States  honored  the  people  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  by  being  with  us  as  our  guest 
on  the  day  of  our  200th  civic  anniver- 
sary—February 14  of  this  year. 

That  occasion  launched  St.  Louis  on 
a  brilliant  program  of  events  In  celebra- 
tion of  the  city's  bicentennial.  As  this 
program  unfolds  during  the  next  3  years, 
we  hope  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
fellow  Americans  from  other  States,  and 
many  thousands  of  friends  from  other 
countries  will  visit  us  and  come  to  know 
better  our  city  and  State  of  Missouri. 


For  most  of  the  first  200  years  of  our 
history.  St.  Louis  and  Missouri  symbol- 
ized pioneering  and  progress  on  the  west- 
ern frontier  In  America. 

Today,  our  city  and  State  in  the  heart 
of  this  continent  symbolize  pioneering 
and  progress  in  the  space  age:  American 
astronauts  travel  the  skies  in  space  cap- 
sules built  in  St.  Louis. 

Missouri  and  her  cities,  proud  of  their 
history  and  grateful  for  their  heritage, 
aspire  always  to  lead  on  the  frontier  of 
human  progress;  and  St.  Louis  today 
presents  a  scene  of  rebuilding,  renewal, 
and  response  to  new  opportunity  no- 
where surpassed  on  the  American  scene. 
The  spirit  of  St.  Louis  In  this  bicen- 
tennial year  has  been  well  expressed  in 
an  editorial.  "The  Next  200  Years." 
broadcast  by  radio  station  KMOX  of  St. 
Louis  on  February  14.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  that  editorial 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Next  200  Ykarb 
Our  city  is  200  years  old  this  week.  And 
the  entire  area  feels  a  sense  of  pride,  excite- 
ment, and  heritage.  We  are  mindful  of  the 
past,  pondering  the  years  between  Laclede's 
landing  and  the  landing  of  President  Lyn- 
rton  B.  Johnson  at  our  Jet-age  airport. 

The  first  200  years  have  been  good  to  St. 
Louis.  They  have  seen  it  rise  from  a  rough, 
ivir-trading  settlement,  grow  to  become  the 
gateway  to  the  great  western  frontier,  sur- 
vive flood,  epidemic,  fire,  and  the  tearing  di- 
vision of  Civil  War.  to  enter  the  Industrial 
age  and  the  20th  centviry  as  one  of  the 
great  cities  of  our  Nation,  and  the  world. 

These  are  days  of  reminiscence  and  cele- 
bration. But  our  bicentennial  observance 
with  its  many  evente  and  its  focal  point  In 
the  visit  of  President  Johnson,  will  have  been 
meaningless  indeed  if  it  concentrates  on  the 
glories  of  our  city's  psist  200  years. 

Cnxx  bicentenary  will  have  served  Its  pur- 
pose only  If  It  Inspires  rededlcatlon  of  all 
St  Louisans  to  the  next  200  years.  Where 
are  we  headed  in  the  next  two  centuries? 
Where  should  we  be  headed?  Where  will  St. 
Louis  rank  as  an  American  city,  and  as  one 
of  the  world's  cities.  In  February  2164? 

We  could  be  headed  toward  new  and  un- 
dreamed of  growth  and  progress,  far  surpass- 
ing our  early  history.  We  have  everything  to 
work  with.  Of  all  the  major  cities  In  the 
United  States.  St.  LouU  is  among  the  most 
favored  by  nature.  We  have  an  unmatched 
central  location.  We  have  virtually  un- 
limited water  supply,  easy  accessibility  to  all 
forms  of  transporUtlon.  We  are  surrounded 
by  arable  land  and  vital  mineral  resources. 
Power  Is  plentiful  and  the  climate  is  moder- 
ate and  pleasant.  St.  Louis  is  meant  to  grow 
and  prosper  in  the  long  reach  of  history. 

In  the  next  two  centvirles  to  come,  this 
growth  will  be  insured  if  we  determine  to 
overcome  the  major  obstacles  to  progress,  ob- 
stacles imposed  by  the  limitation  of  men  s 
minds,  rather  than  the  limitation  of  nat- 
ural potential.  The  first  major  obstacle  to 
growth  is  the  fragmentation,  the  splinter- 
ing  of  governmental  units  that  makes  or- 
derly progress  difficult  to  the  point  of  im- 
possibility. We  have  upward  of  90  govern- 
menU  In  an  area  that  needs  one. 

The  basic  urban  needs  of  police  protection, 
streets  and  sewers,  schools,  zoning,  industrial 
development,  land  use  cannot  be  met  ll 
planning  Is  done  on  a  Jigsaw  puzzle  basis  by 
jigsaw  puzzle  government.  The  unification 
of  city  and  county  into  a  oingle  metropolitan 
vmlt  is  the  first  step  on  our  road  of  progress. 
Our  future  years  should  see  another  basic 
objective    long    achieved— the    objective    of 
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equal  opportunity,  equal  housing,  equal  edu- 
cation for  all  our  citizens.  Nearly  a  third 
of  the  citizens  of  St.  L/Ouls  In  the  year  1964 
are  Negroes.  The  decades  ahead  will  and 
should  see  this  group  of  citizens  stand  side 
by  side  with  their  white  neighbors  In  all 
aspects  of  civic  life. 

The  Inequities  of  the  1960"8  will  be  merely 
of  historic  Interest,  like  the  great  nood  of 
1844.  They  will  no  longer  be  pressing 
urgencies. 

Another  basic  goal  of  the  next  200  years 
also  has  Its  seeds  well  rooted  In  today's  soil. 
This  Is  the  growth  of  St.  Louis  as  the  major 
Midwest  center  for  space,  electronics  and  the 
reaearch  and  development  skills  that  are 
•wentlal  for  Industrial  growth.  We  have 
the  nucleus  here,  two  great  universities, 
diversified  Industry,  a  skilled  labor  force,  a 
central  location.  St.  Louis  can  and  should 
become  the  space  and  scientific  caplUl  of 
the  world  In  the  next  two  centuries.  If  we 
work  and  plan  for  It. 

Looking  Into  our  city's  future  from  an- 
other direction,  we  would  also  envision  two 
centuries  of  development  of  the  outlying 
area  around  our  city  as  a  resort,  recreational 
and  outdoor  oasis,  a  mldcontlnent  natural 
preserve  second  to  none.  Here  again,  we  are 
blessed  by  nature,  by  bountiful  resources  of 
woods  and  valleys,  lakes  and  rivers.  They 
are  ours  to  work  with  and  build  on.  as  surely 
as  the  rich  farm  lands  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  were  waiting  for  the  pioneers'  plows. 
And  In  turning  these  undeveloped  areas  to 
good  use.  we  will  have  stopped  the  trend 
toward  deterioration  and  decay  that  afflicts 
our  small  towns  and  rural  areas,  with  more 
than  half  our  State's  counties  now  showing 
a  decline  in  population  and  Income. 

St  Louis  In  the  year  2164  can  be  a  show- 
place  city,  a  city  of  wholesome  living  from 
the  riverfront  to  its  western  borders,  a  city 
crisscrossed  with  adequate  highways  and 
served  by  wide-ranging  rapid  public  trans- 
portation It  can  be  a  city  of  prosperous 
and  attractive  shopping  areas,  and  of  diversi- 
fied and  productive  Industry,  geared  to  a 
technical  era.  It  can  be  a  city  with  useful 
work  available  for  all  citizens  with  the  In- 
dustry and  Initiative  to  seek  It.  It  can  be 
a  city  brightened  by  great  music,  great  the- 
ater and  great  art.  a  center  of  learning  and 
thought. 

The  last  200  years  have  given  us  a  great 
heritage.  Now  we  must  use  the  same 
energy  vision,  and  pioneering  spirit  as  our 
forebears  to  make  the  next  200  years  even 
greater. 


LOAN  COMPANIES  CONFIRM  NEED 
FOR  GUARANTEED  COLLEGE  LOANS 
Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  this  body  to 
the  CONCRKssioNAL  RECORD,  pages  3459- 
3466.  of  last  Tuesday  which  contains  the 
text  of  my  testimony  February  20  before 
the  Education  Subcommittee  on  the 
Hartke  college  student  assistance  bill. 
S.  2490.  Part  of  that  statement  dealt 
with  the  need  for  a  program  included 
in  my  bill  which  would  provide  Federal 
guarantees  of  commercial  loans  to  col- 
lege students.  It  presented  evidence  that 
there  Is  so  great  a  demand  for  college 
student  assistance  loans  that  commer- 
cial enterprises  have  been  able  to  make 
loans  with  service  charges  and  interest 
rates  mounting  as  high  as  an  effective 
60.02-percent  interest  rate. 

Today  the  Washington  Daily  News 
published  an  article  based  on  that  tes- 
timony. In  the  Scripps-Howard  story, 
the  operators  of  two  of  these  high-rate 
plans  demonstrate  in  their  own  rebuttal 


the  need  which  my  testimony  pointed  up. 
That  need  is  for  a  source  of  commer- 
cial loan  funds  to  students  themselves 
at  reasonable  rates,  with  loans  guaran- 
teed by  the  Federal  Government  on  a 
pattern  similar  to  the  loan  guarantees 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 
I  am  not  jwlnting  here  to  the  exorbitant 
charges  made,  which  are  nevertheless 
doubtless  legal,  which  give  rise  to  such 
a  high  equivalent  interest  rate.  But  I 
am  pointing  out  that  if  the  demand  for 
such  high-rate  services  is  as  great  as 
they  admit,  the  need  for  a  student  loan 
guarantee  program  such  as  the  Hartke 
bill  will  afford  is  even  greater  than  would 
appear. 

I  call  particular  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  two  portions  of  the  News  story. 
Robert  Keir.  president  of  the  Tuition 
Plan.  Inc..  a  subsidiary  of  C.I.T  Finan- 
cial Corp..  is  quoted  as  saying: 

We  aren't  really  lending  money,  we're  pro- 
viding a  billing  and  collecting  service  for 
over  700  colleges,  mostly  private,  that  don't 
want  the  clerical  work.  The  schools  offer 
this  service  and  turn  over  the  contract  of 
the  parent  to  us. 

Harold  E.  Logan,  of  Education  Funds, 
Inc..  a  subsidiary  of  Household  Finance 
Corp  ,  is  quoted  as  reporting  that  more 
than  300  colleges,  mostly  private,  "fur- 
nish lists  of  all  students  to  us." 

Between  these  two  companies  a  thou- 
sand colleges  and  universities  are  in- 
volved In  the  commercial  loaning  of 
money  through  the  agency  of  such  high- 
rate  commercial  organizations  as  these 
CI.T  and  Household  Finance  subsidi- 
aries. That  is  just  about  one-half  of  all 
the  colleges  and  universities  in  the  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  to  me  this  demonstrates 
conclusively,  in  the  testimony  of  the  op- 
erators themselves,  the  overwhelming 
need  for  such  a  program  of  loans  as  is 
included  in  the  Hartke  bill. 

The  original  story  by  Mr.  Steif .  which 
moved  on  the  Scrlpps-Howard  wire,  con- 
tained additional  Information  about 
these  plans.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
here  these  additional  facts. 

First.  Tuition  Plan,  the  subsidiary  of 
CJ.T.  which  It  purchased  In  1954.  has 
increased  its  gross  business  from  $12  mil- 
lion In  1955  to  $67  million  last  year, 
when  it  had  40,000  outstanding  accounts. 
The  Household  Finance  subsidiary  was 
not  organized  until  1960.  but  its  gross 
business  has  jumped  from  $4.5  million  in 
1961  to  $47  million  last  year,  when  It  had 
32.000  outstanding  accounts. 

Second,  and  of  further  significance  for 
the  purposes  of  my  bill,  the  1.000  col- 
leges using  these  two  plans  are  all  pri- 
vate colleges,  and  they  Include  such 
prominent  Institutions  as  Duke  Univer- 
sity. Vanderbilt,  Notre  Dame,  and  South- 
em  Methodist.  The  reason  is  clear.  The 
private  schools  are  the  ones  whose  spiral - 
Ing  costs  have  forced  students  and  their 
families  to  reach  out  for  loans  on  the 
most  unfavorable  terms  In  order  to  meet 
the  educational  needs  which  face  them. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  Scrlpps-Howard  article.  In- 
cluding the  portion  omitted  by  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News. 

Feb   28.  1964] 

SEWAToa    Hartke    Hrrs   Commibcial   Pans: 

Ck>lXEGK   LOAK  USCTIT   CHAaOXD 

(By  WUllam  Stelf) 
Senator  Vanci:  Hartke.  Democrat,  of  In- 
diana, has  accused  commercial  lenders  of 
charging  up  to  60  percent  Interest  to  stu- 
dents' famines  who  are  putting  youngsters 
through  college  Senator  Hartke  said  In  the 
Congressional  Rbcord  the  firms  were  "un- 
knowingly recommended  by  college  authori- 
ties without  realization  of  their  ownership 
or  usurious  terms." 

He  named  the  Tuition  Plan.  Inc..  of  New 
York,  a  subsidiary  of  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp.. 
as  the  lender  charging  602  percent  yearly. 
He  said  Bducatlon  Funds.  Inc..  of  Providence. 
RI .  a  Household  Finance  Corp.  subsidiary, 
charged  26  39  percent.  35  90  percent,  and 
54.80  percent  yearly  on  various  plans. 
banks 
In  a  chart  of  'typical  education  loans." 
Senator  Hartke  cited  terms  and  rates  of  11 
commercial  bcmks  and  7  nonprofit  programs. 
Including  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  three  States  and  the  IndlanapoUs-based 
United  Student  Aid  Funds.  Inc. 

Senator  Haktke  pegged  Interest  charged 
by  the  Central  National  Bank  of  Cleveland, 
at  1106  percent;  by  Indianapolis  American 
Fletcher  National  Bank  at  10.51  to  14.0« 
percent,  and  by  the  First  National.  Allen- 
town.  Pa.,  at  11  36  percent. 

Federal.  State,  and  other  nonprofit  rates 
ranged  from  3  to  6  percent. 
true  rate 
Senator  Hartke  explained  how  he  arrived 
at  the  60  percent  "true"  rate; 

"The  tuition  plan  will  furnish  a  student 
$500  a  semester  for  eight  semesters  In  re- 
turn for  a  fixed  service  charge  of  $240  (the 
total)  paid  at  |10«  a  month  for  40  months 
beginning  a  month  after  the  first  advance. 

"The  parent  repays  W30  on  a  $500  ad- 
vance during  each  of  the  first  two  semesters 
and  then  prepays  (during  the  summer)  $212 
before  the  sUrt  of  the  third  semester  ThU 
means  the  third  advance  Is  only  $288  plus 
the  $212  which  has  been  prepaid. 

"By  the  beginning  of  the  third  year,  the 
parent  Is  given  $424  of  his  own  money  back 
and  a  $76  advance  to  equal  $600  Still,  the 
monthly  paymenU  of  $106  continue  until  the 
parent  receives  no  more  advances  but  Is  given 
back  his  own  money  for  the  final  2  semes- 
ters." 

The  Senator,  who  Introduced  his  own  col- 
lege aid  bill  recently,  said  "there  can  be  no 
quesUon  of  the  need  for  more  favorable 
terms"  for  college  loans. 

DENtEO 

CI.T.  and  Household  Finance  officials  both 
denied  Senator  Hartke's  gouging  charges 
Robert  Kelr.  president  of  the  C.I.T  subsidi- 
ary, said: 

"We  aren't  really  lending  money,  we're 
providing  a  billing  and  collecting  service  for 
over  700  colleges,  mostly  private,  that  don't 
want  the  clerical  work.  The  schools  offer 
this  service  and  turn  over  the  contract  of 
the  parent  to  us.  We  handle  all  bookwork 
and  place  life  Insurance  on  each  parent's 
life  Insiorance  Is  between  a  quarter  and  a 
half  of  the  charge — most  parents  are  be- 
tween 45  and  56  and  many  are  uninsurable. 

"We  dont  Investigate  credit.  What  we 
charge  for  money  Is  secondary." 

(One  Washlngtonlan.  who  U  borrowing 
from  the  subsidiary.  Tuition  Plan.  Inc..  said 
his  terms  appeared  to  be  no  higher  than  » 
bank's.  He  Is  paying  $37  Interest  on  a  $925 
loan  on  which  he  makes  eight  monthly  pay- 
ments.) 


GOOD  RISKS 

Mr.  Kelr  said  students'  parents  were  "very 
Kood  risks—our  average  user  has  an  Income 
of  $15,000."  He  maintained  many  families 
didn't  like  State  programs  because  loans 
stretch  out  up  to  10  years  and  Interest  runs 
up  to  6  percent.  "State  programs  are  for 
needy  families  and  tend  to  exclude  the  mid- 
dle group. "  he  said. 

He  said  his  firm  was  "making  a  substan- 
tial social   contribution  "  by  saving  colleges 

Harold  E.  Logan,  of  the  Household  Finance 
subsidiary,  said  Senator  Hartke's  figures 
were  "not  correct."  He  agreed  "our  losses 
are  low.  but  60-  to  90-day  delinquencies  run 
fairly  high." 

Said  Mr.  Logan:  "Ovir  service  cost  is  enor- 
mous. All  loans  have  to  be  put  on  a  com- 
puter." More  than  300  colleges,  mostly  pri- 
vate, "furnish  llst«  of  all  students  to  us."  he 
said.  His  firm  solicits  parents  and  does  all 
business  by  mall.    No  credit  Is  checked.    He 

said: 

"There  are  very  few  multiple-year  con- 
tracts we  don't  have  to  change.  For  exam- 
ple the  University  of  Denver's  tuition  U 
going  up  $300  next  year.  We  have  to  change 
the  loan  contracts." 

Mr.  Logan  conceded  an  occasional  bank 
has  a  lower  cost  plan. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ditional material  moved  on  the  Scripps- 
Howard  wire  follows : 

Colleges  he  named  working  with  his  firm 
Included  Notre  Dame,  Duke.  Vanderbilt.  and 
Southern  Methodist. 

How  big  Is  the  private  loan  business  on 
college  studenU? 

The  err  subsidiary,  purchased  by  CIT  In 
1954.  grossed  $12  million  In  1955.  $24  million 
In  1958,  and  $67  million  last  year,  when  It 
had  40,000  outstanding  accounts.  Household 
Finances  subsidiary  were  founded  In  1960  as 
a  step  to  ""diversification"  and  grossed  $4.6 
million  in  1961,  $47  million  last  year.  It 
has  32.000  outstanding  accounts. 

An  expert  at  the  U.S.  EducaUon  Office  said 
the  life  insurance  accounted  for  the  high 
Interest  rates.  ""The  Insurance  companies 
come  in  for  a  big  slice,"'  he  said.  "CIT. 
Household  Finance,  and  the  banks  can  make 
their  own  Insurance  setups— that's  where 
the  big  profit  is." 


TRIBUTE  TO  EDWARD  P.  MORGAN 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward P.  Morgan,  who  broadcasts  every 
weekday  night  for  ABC,  is  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  thoughtful  news  analysts. 
In  an  era  when  local  radio  broadcasting 
has  become  increasingly  dominated  by 
the  ravings  of  the  radical  right,  It  Is  re- 
freshing to  be  able  to  listen  to  Mr.  Mor- 
gans  sane  and  rational  presentations. 
Recently,  Bill  Downs  paid  a  fitting  trib- 
ute to  Edward  P.  Morgan  when  he  sub- 
stituted for  him  on  February  the  10th. 
I  think  we  all  might  ponder  Mr.  Downs' 
question: 

Why  aren't  there  more  Ed  Morgans  •  •  • 
more  men  of  Intellectual  stimulation  and 
Ideas  •  •  •  on  the  air  these  days? 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  Mr.  Downs'  broadcast  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

For  the  past  9  years — and  the  Incredible 
count  of  more  than  2.000  weekday  broad- 
casts—the voice  of  Edward  P.  Morgan  has 
filled  this  time  slot  on  this  distinguished 
program  of  news  and  commentary. 


Sitting  m  for  him.  while  Morgan  samples 
a  week  of  the  breakers  and  beakers  of  Hawaii, 
any  substitute  reporter  Is  bound  to  feel  nerv- 
ous It's  a  little  like  wearing  a  borrowed 
pair  of  swlnrmlng  trunks.  You  hope  the 
things  will  still  be  In  place  after  you  take 
the  plunge  Into  the  pool. 

However,  there's  a  certain  comfort  to  be 
grasped  in  trying  to  fill  Ed  Morgan's  edi- 
torial bathing  suit  during  his  vacation.  It 
lies  in  the  fact  that  I  knew  him  when— 
and  perhaps  you,  his  listeners,  might  like 
to  know  him  a  little  better  before  his  re- 
turn next  week. 

Anyone  familiar  with  his  dally  commen- 
tary knows  that  Morgan  Is  not  a  man  who 
hits'  you  over  the  head  with  a  crisis — or 
bludgeons  you  with  personal  demagoguery. 
He  uses  his  viewpoint  to  slide  quietly  Into 
yoxir  confidence — sneaks  up  on  you  In  a  gen- 
tle. Intellectual  way— and  before  you  know 
It.  you're  trapped  In  logic. 

I  first  met  Ed  Morgan  In  England.  I  think, 
during  the  London  blitz.  As  usual,  we  had 
one  of  those  arguments  that  never  got  set- 
tled. Morgan  had  the  gall  te  claim  that  the 
Luftwaffe  bombings  scared  him  more  than 
they  did  me.  Ed  was  a  "gutenburg  man" 
at  the  time— working  for  the  Chicago  Dally 
News.  I  had  left  newspaperlng  to  go  Into 
broadcasting.  I  once  pointed  out  that  I 
could  talk  to  more  people  In  3  minutes  re- 
porting on  the  radio  than  he  could  write 
for,  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

When  he  calmed  down  enough  to  follow 
my  logic.  It  might  have  been  the  thing  that 
prompted  his  own  shift  into  electronic 
journalism. 

However,  he  got  even  later.  When  Morgan 
joined  the  broadcasting  Industry,  he  briefly 
became  my  boss.  It  didn't  Uke  long  for 
Morgan  to  realize  that  the  new  position 
meant  that  he  was  journalistically  gelded. 
Wisely  so,  he  quit  the  management  Job  and 
returned  to  reporting. 

Now.  for  the  past  9  years,  Morgan  has 
served  as  a  dissector  of  the  Washington  body 
politic— more  Important,  he  has  applied  the 
Itch  of  truth  to  the  American  conscience. 
Like  the  renaissance  British  poet.  ChrU- 
topher  Marlowe,  Morgan  believes  that  the 
cardinal  sin  of  mankind  Is  Ignorance. 

In  his  quiet  way,  Ed  Morgan  has  been  an 
angry  young  man  long  before  the  postwar 
English  literary  world  exploited  that  phrase. 
But  then  American  broadcasting  always  has 
had  angry  young  men  from  the  beginning, 
like  the  late  Elmer  Davis,  the  retired  Edward 
R.  Murrow  who,  hopefully,  may  soon  be  back 
in  full  dudgeon  on  the  airways,  men  like 
Bill  Shlrer,  Eric  Sevareld,  Howard  K.  Smith 
and  others  whose  Indignation  is  perpetually 
young.  The  fact  that  Ed  Morgan  has  sur- 
vived them  all  on  radio  does  credit  to  his 
sponsor  and  his  network. 

Now,   even   though   Morgan    is   my   friend 
and  I'm  his  vacation  replacement,  I  don't 
want   this    to   sound   Uke   some    premature, 
soap-opera  valentine.    Morgan  has  his  faults. 
He's  the  only  correspondent  In  Washington 
who  can  txirn  a  question  Into  an  essay  and 
keep   Presidents   like   Elsenhower   and   Ken- 
nedy enthralled  with  his  words.     It  matters 
not  that  they  sometimes  missed  the  point. 
Also  Morgan  has  a  habit  of  coming  right 
out  on  the  air  and  putting  downright  em- 
barrassing questions  to  the   American   peo- 
ple.    You  know,  things  like;    "Why  must  a 
white  child  have  to  be  coached  and  study  up 
to  learn  to  hate  a  black  child  •   •   *     or  a 
Jewish  child  or   an   Arab  child?"     "Why   is 
It  Incumbent  on  the  up-and-coming  young 
executives    In    Industry    to    convince    their 
superiors    that    the    buttoned-down    juniors 
distrust   organized   labor   as  much   as   their 
boards  of  directors?" 

Another  Morgan-type  question  might  ask; 
"Why  should  a  truck  driver,  a  carpenter  or 
a  longshoreman  accept  machine  leadership, 
nepotism  or  corruption  In  his  own  labor 
union  •  •  •  when  he  despises  It  In  govern- 
ment and  Industry?" 


And  most  maddening  of  all.  Why  does 
Morgan  InevlUbly  leave  the  answers  up  to 
his  listeners? 

For  the  replies  to  such  questions,  you'll 
have  to  wait  a  week  until  your  regular  com- 
mentator returns.  But  this  does  leave  one 
question  hanging  over  the  public  airwaves 
of  the  American  broadcasting  Industry. 
That  question  Is:  "Why  aren't  there  more 
Ed  Morgans  •  •  •  more  men  of  Intellectual 
stimulation  and  Ideas  •  •  •  on  the  air  these 
days?" 

It  couldn't  be  that  Americans  are  becom- 
ing afraid  of  Ideas,  could  It?     Are  we? 

This  Is  BUI  Downs  substituting  for  Edward 
P.  Morgan  and  saying  good  night  from 
Washington. 


OPPOSITION      TO      CIVIL      RIGHTS 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  CHURCH.    Mr.  President,  early 
in  February  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Sandpoint.  Idaho,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce adopted  a  resolution  opposing  the 
enactment  of  civil  rights  legislation  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.     A 
week  or  so  later.  Dr.  J.  P.  Munson.  a 
practicing  physician  resident  in  the  same 
city,  purchased  space  in  the  local  news- 
paper to  publish  an  open  letter  entitled. 
"I  Love  Negroes,  But — ."     In  this  let- 
ter.  Dr.   Munson.   points   out   that  the 
chamber  of  commerce  resolution  adopts 
the  arguments,  and  much  of  the  lan- 
guage, of  a  series  of  newspaper  adver- 
tisements   and    pamphlets    written    by 
John  Satterfleld  a  former  president  of 
the    American    Bar    Association,    and 
widely  disseminated  in  Idaho  by  a  group 
which   calls   itself   the   Committee   for 
Fundamental    American    Freedoms.    It 
has  been  established,  Mr.  President,  that 
Mr.  Satterfield  is  an  employee,  and  the 
Committee  for  Fundamental  American 
Freedoms  is  a  creature,  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi;   both  are  financed  by  the 
legislature  of  that  State  for  the  purpose 
of    spreading    anti-civil-rights    propa- 
ganda in  other  States. 

I  think  Senators  will  find  Dr.  Munson's 
letter  interesting  and  Informative,  and 
I  ask  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Lovi  Negroes,  But — 
The  Sandpoint  Chamber  of  Commerce 
board  of  directors  on  February  3.  1964,  went 
on  record  as  opposed  to  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion and  so  notified  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives m  Washington,  D.C.  I  couldn't 
believe  It  when  I  first  read  It  in  the  paper  but 
this  is  exactly  what  they  did,  and  unless 
something  Is  done  to  counteract  this  resolu- 
tion Sandpoint  as  a  community  wlU  have 
cast  "her  lot  with  the  segregationist  forces  of 
the  South. 

The  Sandpoint  Chamber  of  Commerce  di- 
rectors declared  that  they  strongly  opposed 
dlscrUnlnatlon  becavise  of  race  or  religion; 
however,  they  were  opposed  to  the  Federal 
Government  trying  to  correct  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  dlscrUnlnatlon  against 
the  Negro  race  that  exists  In  our  country 
today  The  chamber  of  commerce  dUectors 
offered  no  other  solution  and  I  presume  they 
intend  to  leave  the  problem  at  the  State 
level  History  will  prove  that  little  or  noth- 
ing has  been  done  by  the  States  to  correct 
this  problem  since  Lincoln  freed  the  slaves 
100  years  ago. 

The  dU-ectors  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
further  state   In   theU  resolution  that  the 
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field  of  civil  rights  Is  not  one  that  Is  within 
the  purview  of  Federal  action.  In  plainer 
words,  they  are  saying  that  the  civil  rlghU  of 
180  million  American  citizens  (Including  you 
and  me)  Is  not  the  responsibility  of  our  Fed- 
eral Ooverninent. 

Further  excerpts  from  the  chamber  of 
commerce  resolution  are  picked  almost  word 
for  word  from  statements  that  appeared  In 
articles  written  In  our  local  newspaper  by 
John  Satterfleld.  a  strong  Mississippi  aegre- 
gatlonlst  who  Is  and  has  been  a  full-time 
employee  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  to  de- 
feat the  pending  civil  rights  bill  His  Job  Is 
to  Influence  as  many  Senators  as  possible, 
and  the  Idaho  Senators  have  been  prime  tar- 
gets of  his  campaign  To  affect  Senators, 
you  Influence  the  voters  behind  them  and 
In  Idaho  this  has  been  done  with  biased 
articles  In  smalltown  newspapers  plus  abun- 
dant propaganda  through  the  malls.  I'll 
have  to  give  credit  to  Mr.  Satterfleld  and  his 
Mississippi  organization  for  the  Sandpolnt 
Chamber  of  Conunerce  is  at  least  the  second 
organization  In  Bonner  County  to  swallow 
the  bait. 

I  realize  that  the  Sandpolnt  Chamber  of 
Commerce  directors  are  Intelligent  and  hon- 
est men.  and  I  seriously  request  that  they 
read  the  present  civil  rights  bill  and  come 
to  their  own  conclusion  rather  than  to  ac- 
cept someone  else's  Interpretation. 

The  House  of  Representatives  In  Washing- 
ton, DC.  overwhelmingly  passed  the  present 
civil  rights  bill,  and  I  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  this  group  of  elected  officials  would  Im- 
pose a  police  state  upon  the  whole  Nation 
as  Is  claimed  by  our  Sandpolnt  Chamber 
of  Commerce  directors  In  their  resolution. 
Now  the  bill  will  go  to  the  Senate  where 
the  Southern  Senators  will  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  bill  by  the  use  of  the  filibuster. 
They  will  very  likely  succeed  because  they 
win  have  enough  minority  support  from 
Senators,  possibly  one  of  them  from  Idaho, 
to  make  their  filibuster  stick. 

Remember  folks  that  this  civil  rlghU  bill 
deals  with  the  protection  of  the  constitu- 
tional freedom  of  30  million  American  cltl- 
sens.  The  next  group  that  may  need  pro- 
tection may  be  10  million  Mormons  or  30 
J  minion  feurmers  or  maybe  25  million  Repub- 
licans or.  who  knows,  what  group  may  need 
our  help.  To  steal  a  few  lines  that  were 
written  400  years  ago;  "No  man  Is  an  Island 
entire  of  Itself.  Every  man  Is  a  piece  of  the 
continent,  a  part  of  the  malne.  Any  man's 
death  diminishes  me  because  I  am  Involved 
In  mankind,  and  therefore  never  sent  to  know 
for  whom  the  bell  tolls.  It  tolls  for  thee." 
Sincerely. 

J.  P.  MUNSON.  MJ). 


CIVIL    RIGHTS 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  President.  It  is  a 
long  way  from  the  mountains  of  central 
Idaho  to  the  places  troubled  by  wide- 
spread discrimination.  And  yet.  Sam- 
uel H.  Day.  of  the  Salmon  Recorder-Her- 
edd  has  come  as  close  to  understanding 
and  highlighting  what  the  civil  rights 
bill  is  all  about  as  anyone  I  have  read 
anywhere. 

That  this  remarkable  statement  comes 
from  a  small  town  in  Idaho  is  symbolic 
of  the  very  thing  E>ay  emphasized:  civil 
rights  for  our  fellow  citizens  who  suf- 
fer from  discrimination  is  a  national  re- 
sponsibility. 

Our  Constitution  is  no  stronger  than 
our  ability  to  Implement  its  guarantees. 
To  paraphrase  the  Bible,  whatever  we  do 
to  the  least  of  us.  we  do  unto  us  all. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  "Civil  Rights: 
Our  D«nocracy  on  Trial"  entered  in  the 

RXCOilO. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Civil    Rights:    Oub    Dcmockact   on   Teial 

The  spiritual  leader  of  5  million  Negroes 
arose  at  a  convention  at  Hot  Springs.  Ark  . 
one  day  last  month  and  called  on  members 
cf  his  race  to  keep  their  struggle  for  civil 
rights  within  the  framework  of  law  and  or- 
der. The  alternative,  said  Dr.  J  H  Jack- 
son of  Chicago,  president  of  the  National 
Baptist  Convention,  was  bloodshed  and 
anarchy  He  said:  "Our  la-.t  hope  of  ac- 
tion Is  Congress"  Dr.  Jackson  was  referring 
to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963.  which  Is  now 
entering  a  crucial  phase  of  deliberation  In 
Congress.  He  said  the  fate  of  all  Americans — 
white  and  black— win  be  riding  on  that  bill. 
And  he  was  right. 

The  Nation  would  do  well  to  ponder  Dr. 
Jackson's  warning.  Be  wasnt  saber  rat- 
tling. He  isn't  an  extremist.  He  isn't  even 
an  advocate  of  direct  action,  as  are  many 
of  today's  Negro  leaders.  He  Is  a  conserva- 
tive, Ood-fearing.  law-abiding  Negro  preach- 
er who  knows  the  mood  of  his  people.  He 
knows  the  Negro  wants  his  freedom,  and 
wants  It  now  The  civil  rights  bill  Is  the 
last  clear  chance  to  gain  it  within  the  frame- 
work of  law  and  order 

The  significance  of  this  bill  to  American 
Negroes — one-tenth  of  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion— transcends  anything  else  which  can  be 
said  about  the  bill.  The  bill  has  come  to 
symbolize  the  goals  of  a  revolution  which  the 
other  nine-tenths  of  our  population  may 
only  dimly  comprehend.  But  the  revolu- 
tion Is  a  reality  and  no  one  can  escape  its 
consequences.  If  the  bill  should  fall,  says 
one  Washington  observer.  Richard  L.  Strout 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  "then  the 
Nation  is  on  a  collision  course  toward  one 
of  the  most  potentially  explosive  situations 
since  the  Civil  War" 

Why  so  explosive?  Because  the  Negroes, 
after  100  years  of  a  freedom  which  they  en- 
Joyed  a  little  more  than  name  only,  are  now 
laying  claim  to  the  substance  of  that  free- 
dom. They  want  to  register  and  vote.  They 
want  an  equal  chance  at  Jobs  for  which  they 
are  qualified.  They  want  equal  educational 
opportunities.  They  want  the  freedom  to  en- 
Joy  facilities  that  are  open  to  the  general 
public.  In  essence,  they  want  to  tear  from 
our  laws  and  our  customs  the  fabric  of  preju- 
dice which  for  so  long  has  degraded  them  and 
held  them  back. 

The  Negroes'  drive  for  freedom  has  been 
gathering  momentum  year  by  year  for  a 
decade.  In  recent  years  It  has  splUed  over 
from  the  courts  Into  the  streets.  The  dem- 
onstrations have  become  Increasingly  mas- 
sive. The  fact  that  there  has  been  little 
bloodshed  despite  many  provocations  Is  a 
tribute  to  the  character  of  the  Negro  partici- 
pants and  their  leaders.  But  the  leaders  are 
under  pressure  from  more  militant  Negroes 
and  they  have  warned  that  they  cannot  hold 
the  violence  In  check  much  longer  unless 
they  can  achieve  substantial  results. 

The  civil  rights  bUl  represents  a  mini- 
mum harvest  of  results  which.  If  the  blU 
were  passed,  responsible  Negro  leaders  could 
point  to  as  evidence  that  Negroes  can  achieve 
their  Just  ends  by  lawful  means.  The  dan- 
ger is  not.  as  some  have  suggested,  that  the 
bill  goes  too  far.  The  danger  Is  that  it  does 
not  go  far  enough  There  are  good  grounds 
for  fearing  that  the  bill  win  not  adequately 
relieve  the  pent-up  grievances  of  millions 
upon  millions  of  Americans  who  have  not 
been  given  a  fair  shake  In  our  society. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  have  claimed  that 
the  bill  would  give  extraordinary  powers  to 
the  U.S.  Attorney  General,  that  It  would  de- 
stroy States  rights,  that  It  would  saddle 
businesses  with  new  Federal  controls,  that 
It  would  compel  the  hiring  of  Negroes.  These 
claims  are  all  false.  Despite  this,  and  de- 
spite the  fact  that  Idaho  already  has  a  law 
which  Is  much  tougher  than  the  one  now 


before  Congress,  several  Idaho  organizations 
have  swHilowed  the  spurious  arguments 
against  the  civil  rlghU  bill  We  feel  quite 
confident  that  organizations  like  the  Filer 
Orange,  the  Halley  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and.  regrettably,  some  even  closer  to  home, 
would  not  so  blithely  have  denounced  this 
bill  if  they  had  pondered  the  consequences 
of  Its  defeat. 

If  the  bill  should  lose,  as  lose  It  might, 
the  result  will  be  certain  resumption  of  the 
civil  rights  demonstrations  which  rocked 
the  big  cities  of  the  East  and  South  last 
year.  With  the  Negroes'  moderate,  non- 
violent leaders  repudiated,  the  militant  ex- 
tremlsU  may  well  take  over  The  Negro 
may  try  to  gain  with  his  fist  what  he  could 
not  gain  through  appeal  to  our  reason  and 
our  conscience.  American  democracy  will 
have  failed  its  most  important  test,  and  It 
may  not  have  another  chance. 


THE        lOOTH       ANNIVERSARY       OP 
SOKOL  MOVEMENT  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  ago  I  introduced  a  bill  (S.  2485)  for 
the  issuance  of  a  commemmorative 
stamp  in  recognition  of  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  Sokol 
movement  in  America.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  has  requested  that  he  be  per- 
mitted to  become  a  cosponsor.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  his  name  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  has 
said.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  my  area  there  Is  an  extensive  Sokol 
Organization,  which  is  really  a  health 
organization.  Thooe  people  believe  in 
physical  fitness.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  almost  none  of  the  members  of  that 
organization  who  has  followed  a  health 
building  program,  has  been  turned  down 
for  military  service  because  of  deficient 
health  or  poor  physical  condition.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  organizations  of  the 
country  that  maintains  the  physical 
health  of  the  people. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Prom  Its  very  exist- 
ence it  has  never  asked  for  a  nickel  In 
the  form  of  aid  or  a  loan,  v/ith  or  with- 
out Interest,  from  any  governmental 
body. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  Is  cer- 
tainly a  true  observation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?   If  not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


AGRICXn^TURAL  ACT  OF  1964— THE 
COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  in- 
creased consumption  of  cotton  and 
wheat  to  maintain  the  income  of  cotton 
producers  to  provide  a  special  research 
program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  pro- 
duction, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


196J!f 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  Senator  withhold  his  re- 
quest for  a  moment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  am  glad  to  do 

so 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute.  In  this  case,  the  substitute 
IS  considered  to  be  original  text  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment,  and  is  subject 
to  amendment  in  two  degrees. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
new my  request  and  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  ^    .^     *    T 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  ' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. ,^     IJ      *     T 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  asked  by  the  majority  leader 
to  announce  that  all  Senators  should  be 
placed  on  notice  that  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  votes  today,  so  that  any  talk 
to  the  contrary  should  be  erased  from 
one's  memory  In  contemplating  future 
plans.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  will 
be  time,  but  the  Senators  should  plan 
on  that  possibility. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  H.R. 
6196.  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  is  de- 
signed to  revitalize  the  cotton  Industry. 
It  has  the  full  support  of  the  adminis- 
tration. It  Is  supported  by  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cotton  farmers  from  California 
to  the  Carollnas. 

It  has  the  support  of  the  following  cot- 
ton producer  organizations  across  the 
belt:   Agricultural  Council  of  Arkansas, 
West   Memphis.   Ark.;    Arizona   Cotton 
Growers  Association.  Tempe.  Ariz..  Cal- 
cot.  Ltd..  Bakersfleld,  Calif.;  the  Cotton 
Producers    Association,    Atlanta.    Ga.; 
Delta  Council.  StonevUle.  Miss.;  El  Paso 
Valley  Cotton  Association,  El  Paso,  Tex.; 
Growers  Marketing  Association.  Harlln- 
gen     Tex.;    Imperial    County    Growers 
Association.  El  Centro.  Calif.;  Louisiana 
Cotton  Producers  Legislative  Committee. 
Lake  Providence,  La.;  New  Mexico-Pecos 
Valley  Cotton  Farmers  Association.  Ar- 
tesla    N.  Mex.;   North  Carolina  Cotton 
Prornotion    Association.    Inc..    RaJeigh. 
N  C  ;  Oklahoma  Cotton  Producers  Legis- 
lative Committee;  Plains  Cotton  Cooper- 
ative.   Lubbock,    Tex.;     Plains    Cotton 
Growers.  Lubbock,  Tex.;  South  Carolina 
Cotton  Producers,  Oswego.  S.C;  Staple 
Cotton  Cooperative  Association.  Green- 
wood    Miss.;     Tennessee     Agricultural 
Council,  Milan,  Tenn.;  Western  Cotton 
Growers  Association,  Fresno,  Calif. 
I  add  to  this  list  the  National  Grange. 
In  addition,  it  has  widespread  sup- 
port from  all  segments  of  the  cotton  in- 
dustry, and  the  cotton  Industry  is  the 
second  largest  industry  in  the  United 
States. 

Let  me  state  briefly  why  the  blU  is 

needed,  and  sMnething  about  its  history. 

As  an  aftermath  of  the  Korean  war 

when  the  price  of  cotton  rose  sharply, 

foreign  production  of  cotton  increased. 


As  a  result.  US.  exports  began  falling, 
and  by  1955-56  had  reached  2.2  million 
bales,  the  lowest  level  since  1871,  except 
for  the  period  during  World  War  n.  when 
cotton  production  was  disrupted 
throughout  the  world.  In  order  to  save 
our  export  markets,  Congress  enacted 
the  cotton  export  program  in  1956. 

Under  that  program,  cotton  has  been 
sold  abroad  in  competition  with  foreign 
grown  cotton  at  prices  less  than  those 
prevailing  in  the  United  States.  The  ex-  ^ 
port  program  has  been  phenomenally 
successful.  The  first  year  we  shipped 
over  7  V2  million  bales  abroad — more  than 
three  times  the  quantity  shipped  during 
the  preceding  year.  Primarily,  as  a  re- 
sult of  increased  exports,  the  alltlme 
high  carryover  of  14  V2  million  bales  on 
August  1,  1956.  was  reduced  to  less  than 
7  million  bales  by  August  1.  1961. 

American  mills,  because  of  this  pro- 
gram, have  had  to  pay  more  for  their 
raw  cotton  than  have  foreign  mills.  This 
has  placed  them  at  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage. Knowing  this  would  be  the 
result,  the  American  textile  industry 
nevertheless  supported  the  enactment  of 
this  program.  But  it  did  so  with  the 
understanding  that  action  would  be 
taken  to  offset  Its  cotton  cost  disadvan- 
tage.   Unfortunately,  this  has  not  been 

done.  ^  J  .V. 

At  that  time,  when  we  enacted  the 
export  cotton  program,  in  1956.  raw 
cotton  prices  throughout  the  world  were 
2  cents  higher  than  they  are  now;  and 
there  has  been  a  slump  since  1961  of 
roughly  2  cents  a  pound  in  raw  cotton 
prices  throughout  the  world.  This  has 
further  aggravated  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  the  mills  of  this  country. 

In  1955,  cotton  imports  In  the  form  of 
textiles  amounted  to  181.000  bales. 
Currently  imports  In  the  form  of  textiles 
are  running  at  the  rate  of  almost  700,- 
000  bales.  Putting  it  another  way.  cot- 
ton textile  imports  have  quadrupled  in 
the  last  8  years.  This  Is  larger  than  the 
production  of  cotton  In  all  but  five  of  the 
largest  cotton-producing  States. 

The  difference  in  raw  cotton  prices  is 
an  Important  part  of  this  problem.  The 
difference  In  labor  costs  of  11  cents  per 
hour  m  Hong  Kong  textile  mills  and  our 
average  wage  of  $1.69  an  hour  Is  over- 
whelming. That  difference  Is  brought 
about  by  the  fringe  benefits.  In  both  of 
these  figures.  11  cents  and  $1.69.  we  in- 
clude the  fringe  benefits  which  go  to  the 
worker. 

We  carmot  force  higher  wages  in  for- 
eign countries,  and  certainly  we  support 
fair  returns  to  our  U.S.  textile  employees. 
Foreign  mills  generally  enjoy  lower  tax 
rates  and  more  generous  depreciation 
schedules.  These  are  parts  of  the  prob- 
lem we  can  solve  only  through  Tariff 
Commission  action. 

The  industry  has  not  been  Idle.  On 
three  occasions,  it  has  appealed  for  action 
through  the  Tariff  Commission  under 
section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1933,  as  amended.  Each 
time,  relief  has  been  denied.  An  effort 
has  been  made  to  obtain  action  under 
the  national  security  clause  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  without  success.  In 
short,  the  industry  has  exhausted  ad- 
ministrative   remedies    available    to   it. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  at 
this  point  a  statement  setting  forth  in 
detail  the  Industry's  efforts  to  meet  the 
problem  of  imports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


INDUSTBT  ErroBTS  To  Obtain  Restraints  on 

COTTON    TEXTILE    IMPORTS 

1.  In  1955.  the  then  American  Cotton 
Manvifacturers  Institute  petitioned  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  for  action  under  sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
to  Impose  quotas  on  Imports  of  cotton  tex-  ^,,^ 
tiles  at  150  percent  of  the  1953-54  average  of 
such  Imports.  The  petition  was  turned  down 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  In 
February  1956. 

2.  In  1956,  an  amendment.  Including  im- 
port quotas  on  cotton  texUles.  was  offered 
by  Senator  Russell  to  the  farm  bill  (HJl. 
12)  but  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  33  to  67. 
During  the  same  year,  the  Senate  rejected 
two  proposed  Import  quota  amendments  to 
the  foreign  aid  bill.  An  amendment  offered 
by  Senator  Young  to  limit  Imports  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  and  their  products 
not  covered  by  a  section  22  quota  was  beaten 
43  to  45.  Another  amendment  applicable 
only  to  cotton  textiles  offered  by  Senator 
Johnston  was  turned  down  36  to  52.  In- 
cluded In  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  was 
section  204.  authorizing  the  President  to 
negotiate    with    foreign    countries   to    limit 

imports. 

3  Negotiations,  aimed  at  limiting  Imports 
from  Japan,  which  at  that  time  accounted 
for  the  largest  volume  of  cotton  textile  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States,  began  In  1956. 
In  1957,  they  culminated  In  a  5-year  plan 
for  voluntary  control  of  Japanese  exports 
of  cotton  textiles  to  the  United  States. 

4.  In  1959,  the  Industry  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  seek  a  Tariff  Commis- 
sion hearing  under  section  22  to  obtain 
relief  from  Imports.  The  President  asked 
that  the  case  be  limited  to  the  effect  of  Im- 
ports on  the  cotton  export  program.  The 
Tariff  Commission  turned  down  the  Indus- 
try's request. 

5.  In  May  1961.  the  American  Textile 
Manvifacturers  Institute,  together  with 
numerous  other  interested  textile  groups. 
Initiated  action  with  the  OfBce  of  Emergency 
Planning  under  the  national  security  clause 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  seeking  a  de- 
termination that  the  cotton  textile  Industry 
Is  both  essential  to  national  defense  and 
Jeopardized  by  Imports.  Under  the  author- 
ity of  the  national  security  clause,  the  Pres- 
ident may  Impose  Import  controls  to  protect 
an  Indtistry  If  the  above  criteria  are  met. 
The  record  In  the  case  was  closed  In  October 
1961.  No  decision  has  thus  far  been  an- 
nounced. 

6  The  long-  and  short-term  Geneva  agree- 
ments were  negotiated  In  1961  and  1962. 
Enforcement  of  the  agreements  has  been 
rendered  virtually  Impossible  because  of  the 
cotton  cost  advantage  held  by  foreign  mUls. 

7.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  sought 
Tariff  Commission  action  to  limit  Imports 
under  section  22  again  In  November  1961. 
The  President  widened  the  scope  of  the  In- 
vestigation by  extending  It  to  cover  the  effect 
of  imports  on  all  U.S.  cotton  programs,  but 
the  Tariff  Commission  In  September  1962 
once  more  ruled  against  relief. 

8  Development  of  legislation  to  remove 
the  inequity  of  the  two-price  cotton  pro- 
gram began  at  President  Kennedy's  direction 
in  late  1962,  following  the  adverse  decision 
of  the  Tariff  Commission.  The  result  Is 
H.R.  6196. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  16,  1961.  less  than  a  month 
after  taking  office.  President  Kermedy 
established  a  Cabinet  committee,  headed 
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by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  make 
a  study  of  the  problems  facing  the  textile 
Industry.  On  May  2.  he  announced  a 
program  of  assistance  to  the  textile  in- 
dustry consisting  of  seven  points.  Point 
4  Is  as  follows : 

I  have  directed  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  explore  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  eliminate  or  offset  the  cost  to  U.S. 
mills  of  the  adverse  differential  In  raw  cotton 
costs  between  domestic  and  foreign  textile 
producers. 

On  November  13.  1961.  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  recommended  that  the 
President  request  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion to  malce  an  immediate  investigation 
of  the  cotton  textile  Import  situation 
pursuant  to  section  22.  On  November 
21.  1961.  the  President  requested  the 
Commission  to  conduct  such  an  Investi- 
gation. Although  the  Commission  com- 
pleted its  hearings  on  February  23.  1962. 
It  was  not  until  September  6  that  its 
recommendation  against  stction  under 
section  22  was  announced. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission made  its  recommendation,  the 
President  issued  a  statement  in  which  he 
said: 

Barly  In  the  next  session  of  Congress  I 
■hall  recommend  legislation  designed  to  re- 
move the  Inequity  created  by  the  present 
two-price  cotton  system. 

In  carrying  out  this  commitment,  the 
President  in  his  message  to  the  Con- 
gress of  January  31.  1963.  stated: 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  give  early  consid- 
eration to  cotton  legislation  that  will  make 
this  Important  fiber  more  competitive  and 
help  It  recapture  Its  markets.  Ideally  it 
should  be  signed  Into  law  before  the  end 
of  February  and  made  i^pllcable  to  the 
planting  of  the  1963  crop. 

The  President  recommended  that  the 
new  law  be  passed  to  include  payments 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  cotton  to  domestic 
mills  and  thus  strengthen  cotton's  com- 
petitive position.  In  addition,  he  asked 
that  authority  be  granted  for  producers 
to  exceed  their  allotments  with  the  ex- 
cess to  be  sold  at  the  world  price.  That  Is 
a  recommendation  which  is  included  in 
the  pending  bill.  The  President  also 
recognized  the  Importance  of  research  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  producing  cotton  in 
the  United  States  as  a  means  of  strength- 
ening the  whole  cotton  Industry. 

Up  to  this  point.  I  have  dealt  primarily 
with  the  cotton  textile  Import  problem 
and  efforts  made  to  cope  with  It.  Sen- 
ators will  notice  that  President  Kennedy 
a  year  ago  asked  for  legislation  to 
strengthen  cotton's  competitive  jwsitlon. 
Let  me  tell  you  what  has  happened  with 
respect  to  cotton's  competition  from 
synthetic  fibers.  In  1960.  cotton  was 
doing  well  in  meeting  its  competition 
from  synthetic  fibers.  Rayon  plants 
were  operating  far  from  capacity.  As 
a  result,  rayon  producers  were  forced 
to  begin  reducing^*  their  prices.  The 
price  of  rayon  staple  fibers  went  down 
from  31  cents  a  pound  in  the  early 
months  of  1960  to  25  cents  at  the  end 
of  1962.  This  is  the  fiber  which  is  used 
directly  on  the  cotton  spinning  sys- 
tem. A  blend  containing  one-third 
rayon  and  two-thirds  cotton  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  an  all-cotton  product 
upon  visual  examination,  except  by  the 


experts.  Of  course,  It  does  not  wear  as 
well,  but  It  does  not  cost  as  much  either. 

In  the  face  of  the  reduction  In  the  price 
of  rayon,  cotton  prices  rose  generally  by 
as  much  as  2  Mz  to  5  cents  per  pound  as  a 
result  of  the  expiration  of  the  A  and  B 
choice  program  In  1960  and  changes  In 
the  support  price  In  1961. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  Is  not  a 
mill  problem,  but  a  problem  of  the  cotton 
farmer.  The  cottongrower  must  com- 
pete directly  with  rayon,  a  synthetic  fiber 
which  is  priced  at  roughly  25  to  27  cents 
a  pound.  In  addition,  there  is  more 
waste  in  cotton  than  there  Is  In  rayon. 
Cotton  is  bought  with  the  bagging  and 
ties  Included.  It  must  be  put  through  a 
cleaning  process,  which,  of  course,  takes 
weight  from  the  cotton,  and  It  costs 
money  to  operate  cleaning  devices.  We 
calculate  that  in  cotton  there  is  a  waste 
of  about  17  percent. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.   I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  De- 
pending on  the  quality  of  the  fabric  or 
the  yam  that  Is  desired,  the  waste  per- 
centage may  be  as  high  {is  33  percent. 
On  some  of  the  lower  grades,  17  or  18 
percent  is  about  right;  but  the  waste  can 
go  as  high  as  33  percent,  and  this  makes 
a  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  the 
finished  product. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  point  Is  that 
cotton  Is  at  a  greater  competitive  dis- 
advantage than  rayon  when  the  waste 
factor  run  as  high  as  one-third. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  reflection  in  the 
cotton  price,  when  based  at  32 '2  cents 
as  against  a  much  cheaper  rayon  price,  is 
not  the  whole  story  when  the  waste  fac- 
tor, which  is  Important.  Is  taken  Into 
consideration. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
Is  entirely  correct.  It  Is  also  true.  Is  It 
not,  that  rayon  Is  made  from  wood 
fibers.  Imported  largely  from  Canada, 
Norway,  and  Sweden,  and  this  does  not 
provide  employment  for  American  work- 
ers. It  does  not  help  the  farmer  a  bit 
when  the  fiber  Is  grown  In  the  woods  of 
Canada. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Statistics  show 
that  because  of  the  squeeze  on  cotton 
prices — which  the  bill  attempts  to  elim- 
inate— the  mills  are  making  their  prof- 
its today  from  spinning  synthetic  fibers 
rather  than  cotton. 

In  1954.  10  years  ago.  the  textile  in- 
dustry consimied  8.250,000  bales  of  cot- 
ton. In  that  year,  the  cotton  equivalent 
of  manmade  fibers — and  the  equivalent 
means,  of  course,  when  the  waste  factor 
is  removed — was  only  4.260.000  bales. 
Consumption  of  cotton  climbed  until 
1959.  when  the  domestic  textile  industry 
consumed  9.007.000  bales,  but  manmade 
fibers  had  increased  to  an  equivalent  of 
6.440.000  bales  from  4.260.000  bales. 

At  that  time,  there  was  the  so-called 
A  and  B  choice  cotton  program.  The 
farmer  who  took  the  B  choice  received 
the  cheaper  price,  which,  as  I  remember, 
was  27  or  28  cents  a  pound.  As  to  the 
A  choice,  there  was  a  purchase  pro- 
gram under  which  the  Government 
would  buy  cotton  at  the  higher  price  and 


sell  it  at  a  blended — price — and  feed  cot- 
ton into  the  market.  At  that  time, 
under  those  prices,  the  expansion  of 
rayon  production  was  stopped  dead  in 
Its  tracks. 

In  1959.  rayon  consumption  was  the 
equivalent  of  6.440,000  bales.  In  1960,  it 
was  6.005,000.  In  1961.  it  was  6.400.000. 
Rayon  production  had  reached  a  plateau. 
Cotton  prices  at  that  time  had  stopped 
the  expansion  and  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  rayon. 

Consider  what  happened  in  the  case  of 
cotton.  Cotton  prices  rose  roughly  2' 2 
cents  a  pound.  The  price  of  rayon  fibers 
declined.  In  1962.  an  equivalent  of  7.- 
560.000  bales  of  synthetic  fibers  was  con- 
sumed as  against  8.770,000  bales  of  cot- 
ton. 

Consider  1963 — last  year.  The  con- 
sumption of  synthetic  fibers  jump>ed  to 
the  equivalent  of  8 '72  million  bales  as 
against  cotton  consumption  that  year  of 
8,470,000  bales.  In  other  words,  the  con- 
sumption of  rayon  was  greater  than  the 
consumption  of  cotton.  Why?  Because 
of  the  competitive  disadvantage  in  which 
the  cotton  industry  had  been  placed. 
The  bill  Is  an  attempt  to  remove  that 
competitive  disadvantage. 

For  the  past  3  years,  there  has  been 
an  Increase  in  synthetic  fiber  consump- 
tion of  roughly  1  million  bales  a  year, 
while  cotton  consumption  has  remained 
about  the  same.  It  has  remained  the 
same  at  the  point  of  the  highest  business 
activity  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
Who  would  not  purchase  rayon  Instead 
of  cotton  when  he  could  buy  it  for  25 
cents  a  pound  as  against  32  V2  cents  a 
pound  for  cotton,  and  when  there  Is  the 
waste  factor  to  consider  in  addition  to 
that. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  be  printed,  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

Fiber  consumption 

In  1963  for  the  first  time.  UB.  mill  con- 
sumption of  manmade  fibers — measured  In 
cotton  bale  equivalents — equaled  U.S.  mill 
consumption  of  cotton.  Statistics  on  U.S. 
mill  consumption  of  cotton  and  manmade 
fibers  for  selected  years  are: 
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4.26 

Source:  Research  Bulletin,  National  Cotton  Council, 
rtiliiation  Research  Division,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Jan. 
23.  1964. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  what 
has  happened  as  a  result  of  the  reversal 
of  the  competitive  position  as  between 
cotton  and  rayon?  Since  the  last  calen- 
dar quarter  of  1960.  cotton  has  suffered  a 
direct  competitive  loss  to  synthetic  fibers 
of  almost  2  million  bales.  Had  we  been 
able  to  maintain  our  markets  during  this 
period,  domestic  consumption  currently 


would  be  almost  10 '/a  million  bales  in- 
stead of  about  8^2  million  bales. 

Testimony  presented  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Indicated 
that  hardly  a  day  passed  by  that  a  cotton 
mill  did  not  begin  shifting  to  rayon  and 
other  synthetic  fibers  or  accelerate  the 
shift  already  in  progress.  One  textile 
executive  stated  that  his  yarn  mill  had 
once  used  100  percent  cotton  but  was 
now  using  90  percent  synthetics  and 
only  10  percent  cotton. 

These  figures  indicate  that  there  Is  a 
rash  of  rayon  consumption.  The  de- 
mand is  great.  New  plants,  new  instal- 
lations, are  being  constructed  through- 
out the  country.  American  mills  are 
scouring  the  world,  trying  to  import 
rayon  because  of  its  price  advantage. 
Rayon  is  not  as  good  a  product  as  cotton ; 
and  these  figures  show  that  when  the 
prices  are  relative  In  the  same  category, 
industry  will  spin  cotton  instead  of 
rayon,  and  the  cotton  farmer  will  re- 
capture his  market. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  the  Senate  that 
a  warehouse  is  not  a  market.  Any  in- 
dustry must  have  markets.  It  must  have 
consumption.  The  cotton  Industry  must 
have  the  cotton  spun,  distributed,  and 
worn,  so  that  the  farmer  can  grow  more 
cott<m  to  be  passed  through  the  normal 
channels  of  trade  which  sustain  the  sec- 
ond largest  industry  In  this  country. 

Cotton  markets  In  this  country  are 
being  destroyed.  What  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  cotton's  failure  to  be  competitive? 
As  I  have  already  said,  cotton  has  suf- 
fered a  direct  competitive  loss  to  com- 
peting fibers  that  in  the  past  2  or  3  years 
has  Increased  by  2  million  bales.  The 
bill  before  the  Senate  would  correct  this 
condition. 

There  Is  one  point  which  should  be 
made  abundantly  clear.  In  the  2  years 
ending  last  July  31,  the  national  acreage 
allotment  has  been  cut  from  18.5  million 
to  the  legal  minimum  of  16.2  million 
acres. 

Stocks  of  cotton  on  hand  In  the  United 
States  have  increased  from  IVa  to  liy4 
million  bales  and  by  August  1,  1964.  car- 
ryover stocks  will  likely  be  13  million 
bales  or  more. 

Govenunent  ownership  of  these  carry- 
over stocks  has  Increased  from  W'z  mil- 
lion to  8V4  million  bales  and  by  August 
1.  1964.  CCC  stocks  will  likely  be  at  least 
10  million  bales. 

Annual  storage  and  handling  charges 
on  Government  cotton  have  increased 
proportionately . 

The  Treasury  has  used  about  $1  billion 
acquiring  surplus  cotton  and  by  August 
1,  1964.  more  than  one-quarter  billion 
dollars  additional  will  be  used. 

Government  Investment  In  cotton 
stocks  has  risen  from  about  $300  million 
to  about  $1  Vi  billion. 

The  bill  is  directed  toward  improving 
the  economic  condition  of  the  entire  raw 
cotton  Industry.  It  Is  directed  toward 
improving  the  economic  condition  of 
every  cotton  farmer  in  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  two  segments  of  the  Indus- 
try stand  to  benefit  from  the  passage  of 
the  bill;  but  If  there  Is  one  segment  of 
the  Industry  that  stands  to  gain  the  most, 
It  Is  the  cotton  farmer. 

Under  existing  legislation,  farmers  face 
the  bleak  prospect  of  declining  markets 


and  reduced  acreage.  Make  no  mistake 
about  one  thing.  The  current  minimum 
national  acreage  allotment,  which  is  ap- 
proximately 16.300.000  acres,  cannot  be 
maintained  in  the  face  of  the  smaller 
markets  and  mounting  surpluses.  If 
there  is  one  stark  tragedy  that  overhangs 
the  cotton-growing  industry  and  Is  re- 
flected on  the  cotton  farmers  of  the 
country.  It  Is  the  danger  of  a  reduction 
in  acreage  below  the  flgures  which  now 

prevail.  , 

All  of  us  know  that  unless  the  surplus 
stocks  are  moved,  that  will  happen.    We 
can  raise  the  support  price  and  we  can 
cut  the  acreage;  but  even  If  that  is  done, 
the  farmer  will  not  be  any  better  off, 
because  when  his  acreage  is  cut.  his  unit 
cost  of  production  increases,  and  that 
cancels  the  effect  of  the  Increased  price. 
But  the  bill  takes  care  of  the  small 
farmers,  and  all  farmers  In  this  country. 
Cotton  farmers  m\ist  have  markets  if 
they  expect  to  continue  volume  produc- 
tion.   And  they  must  continue  to  pro- 
duce In  volume  If  efficient,  low-cost  cot- 
ton production  is  to  be  achieved  in  this 
country.   This   cannot   be  done  if   the 
present  program  is  continued. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  for  a 
question?  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.   ELLENDER.     Will   the   Senator 
from  Mississippi  state  what,  in  his  opin- 
ion, cotton  can  be  produced  for  In  the 
future  by  the  American  farmer? 
Mr.  EASTLAND.     In  the  future? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.     Frankly,  I  do  not 
know.    With  the  discovery  of  new  herbi- 
cides and  other  effective  means  of  de- 
stroying weeds,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
future  situation  will  be.     I  know  that 
when  there  is  a  breakthrough  in  that 
field — and  one  appears  imminent  to  me, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  certain  herbi- 
cides are  now  on  the  market — weeds  will 
be  controlled,  the  chopping  problem  will 
be  controlled,  and  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion will  fall. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  knows,  the  bUl  covers  a  period 
of  4  years. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  anticipate  that  cotton 
can  be  produced  more  cheaply  during 
that  period  of  time,  as  compared  with 
the  present  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  certainly  hope  so; 
but  I  am  not  a  prophet,  and  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  It  not  true  that 
the  evidence  shows  that  cotton  cannot 
now  be  produced  for  less  than  30  cents 
a  pKJund? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  beUeve  the  evi- 
dence shows  that;  and  the  farmers  have 
shown  a  willingness  to  have  placed  in 
the  support  price  mechanism  a  provision 
to  the  effect  that  as  the  cotton  price 
goes  down,  that  is  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  setting  the  support  price. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  making  the  esti- 
mate of  30  cents  a  pound,  of  course  that 


applies  to  large  farms,  for  which  it  Is 
possible  to  purchase  machinery,  with  the 
result  that  much  of  the  work  will  be  done 
by  means  of  mechanization. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes.  But  whether 
it  win  be  possible  for  such  a  farmer  to 
produce  cotton  more  cheaply  than  it  can 
be  produced  by  another  farmer.  I  am 
highly  doubtful,  because  when  a  man 
and  his  family  produce  a  crop  of  cotton. 
I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  can  pro- 
duce It  any  cheaper  than  they  can. 

But  what  their  percentage  of  the  pro- 
duction Is.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  stated,  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  make  it  possible  for  the  textile 
mills  to  purchase  American  cotton  at 
world  prices.  That  is  correct,  is  It  not? 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  I  thought  I 
said  specifically  was  that  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  was  to  place  the  American  farm- 
er In  a  competitive  position  with  the  Du 
Fonts  and  the  other  large  companies 
which  mtoiufacture  synthetic  fibers. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  well  knows  that  in  order  to 
do  that,  since  the  world  price  of  cotton 
today  is  23  Viz  cents  a  pound 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  think  that  is  ap- 
proximately correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  It  possible  for  the 
American  cotton  producer  to  produce 
cotton  at  that  price? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  do  not  think  It  is 
possible  for  the  American  cotton  pro- 
ducer to  compete  with  75-cent-a-day 
labor  or  $l-a-day  labor— the  going  price 
In  the  cotton  production  areas  In  other 
parts  of  the  world  I  have  visited— just  as 
I  do  not  think  It  Is  possible  for  many 
other  Industries  which  maintain  the 
U.S.  wage  scale  to  compete  with  foreign 
industries.  Of  course,  when  there  is 
mechanization,  the  cost  can  be  cut. 

I  think  we  are  on  the  verge  of  some 
breakthroughs  in  cotton  research  which 
will  reduce  the  cost  of  production;  but 
I  cannot  guarantee  that  that  will  hap- 
pen. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  fur- 
ther to  me?  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  RlB- 
icorr  in  the  chair).    Does  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  3^eld. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  foresee  any  decrease  In 
the  cost  of  production  of  cotton  during 
the  next  4  years,  to  as  low  as  28  cents  a 
pound?  Can  he  state  whether,  In  his 
opinion,  in  the  next  4  years,  let  us  say.  it 
will  be  possible  for  the  American  cotton 
farmer  to  produce  cotton  for  as  little  as 
28  cents  a  pound? 

Mr  EASTLAND.  I  covdd  not  say 
that,  because  I  do  not  know.  But  I  say 
that  if  the  discoveries  in  herbicides  and 
weed  control  do  occur  and  if  the  at- 
tempts to  control  the  boU  weevil  succeed, 
that  is  one  thing;  but  if  those  develop- 
ments do  not  occur,   that  is  another 

Since  I  do  not  know  whether  they  will 
succeed,  I  cannot  answer  the  Senator's 
question. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  I  was  trying  to 
get  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to  state 
what  he  thinks  the  cost  would  be. 
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Mr.  EASTLAND.  There  Is  no  way  to 
tell,  as  of  now. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  bill.  If  enacted, 
would  set  a  precedent  which  we  could 
not  set  aside  at  the  end  of  the  4  years, 
because  once  the  textile  mills  got  the 
price  down  to  23  V2  cents — or  the  world 
price — that  would  mean  that  from  that 
time  on.  the  taxpayers  would  have  to 
subsidize  the  production  of  cotton  to  the 
extent  of  the  difference  between  the  U.S. 
cost  of  production  and  the  world  price. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  true,  because  we  do  not  know  what 
world  conditions  in  the  future  will  be. 
So  for  me  to  state  that  cotton  can  be 
produced  at  X  cents  a  pound  2  years 
from  now  would  be  impossible,  for  God 
did  not  give  me  the  ability  to  prophesy. 
So  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  bill  contains  a  provi- 
sion which  would  permit  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  15  percent  more  than  the 
fixed  30-cent  price  of  cotton  to  those  who 
produce  for  the  domestic  market;  and 
that  would  mean  a  price  of  34  4  cents, 
as  compared  with  the  prevailing  support 
price  of  32.47  cents. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  that  would 
have  the  effect  of  greatly  IncreasinR  the 
subsidy  to  be  paid  by  the  Government 
to  the  textile  mills. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
could  not  be  more  mistaken.  There  Is 
a  great  deal  of  sense  in  that  provision. 
We  would  pay  up  to  15  percent  more; 
but  the  point  is  that  we  must  decrease 
the  stocks.  They  are  worth  nothing  in 
the  warehouses.  Furthermore,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  to  pay  nearly  $90  million  a 
year  in  storage  and  interest  costs.  A 
farmer  who  desired  to  produce  for  the 
domestic  market  would  get  up  to  15 
percent  more;  that  is  true.  His  acreage 
would  be  roughly  two-thirds  of  his  pres- 
ent acreage;  but  if  he  did  not  do  that, 
the  Government  would  be  paying  him 
32*2  cents  a  pound  on  one-third  more 
acreage.  So  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sense 
in  this  proposal,  because  it  would  re- 
duce the  expenditures. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  knows  only  too 
well — and  if  he  does  not,  I  shall  try  to 
demonstrate  the  point  later — that  the 
cost  of  the  program  would  be  augmented 
by  at  least  $450  million,  in  order  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  domestic  textile  mills 
to  obtain  cotton  at  world  prices.  That 
would  be  done  in  the  face  of  the  fsu:t  that 
95  percent  of  the  product  of  domestic 
textile  mills  is  sold  to  the  best  market  on 
earth,  which  is  the  American  market.  As 
I  said  before,  my  fear  is  that  if  the  bill 
is  enacted,  from  now  on  we  can  expect 
that  all  cotton  which  is  produced  in 
our  country  will  be  sold  at  world  prices, 
and  taxpayers  will  be  called  upon  to  pay 
the  difference  between  the  world  price 
and  whatever  support  prices  we  shall 
have  to  make  available  to  American  pro- 
ducers. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  Stone- 
wall Jackson  made  a  classic  statement 
when  he  said  that  one  must  never  take 
counsel  with  his  fears.  If  one  does,  he  is 
lost  before  he  has  started.  I  do  not 
harbor  the  fears  that  the  Senator  from 


Louisiana  harbors.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  stated  that  if  a  man  planted 
for  the  domestic  allotment,  he  would  get 
an  increased  price.  I  understood  the  im- 
plication to  be  that  that  action  would  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  program.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  To  that  extent  the 
cost  would  be  increased.  On  cotton  pro- 
duced on  the  domestic  allotment,  the 
subsidy  would  amount  to  $50  a  bale. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  should  like  to  ex- 
amine the  Senator's  statement.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  used  the  figure 
of  3.5  cents  a  pound  for  the  man  who 
produces  for  the  domestic  market.  The 
Government  would  pay  3.5  cents  a  pound 
extra  on  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  al- 
lotment. If  the  farmer  accepted  that 
program,  he  would  reduce  his  acreage 
one-third.  Otherwise  the  Government 
would  pay  32.5  a  pound  on  the  entire  al- 
lotment rather  than  3.5  cents  a  pound 
extra  on  two-thirds  of  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is.  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  should  make  the 
price  of  cotton  32.47  cents. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No;  that  is  incor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  the  present 
program  that  is  what  it  would  be. 

Mr  EASTLAND.  I  see  what  the  Seria- 
tor  means.    Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  what  the 
Senator  is  arguing  . 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes.  I  see  that  the 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Exactly. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  But  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  sense  in  the  domestic  allotment 
program,  because  it  gets  rid  of  cotton 
stocks  and  saves  the  Government  a  great 
deal  of  money.  Is  it  not  better  business 
to  pay  3.5  cents  extra  on  two-thirds  of  an 
allotment  than  to  pay  32.5  cents  on  the 
other  third?  Would  not  such  a  program 
save  the  Treasury  money? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  order  to  be  able 
to  undertake  that  kind  of  program, 
though,  as  the  Senator  well  knows,  cot- 
ton which  has  cost  us  quite  a  bit  of 
money  in  the  past  would  be  used  to  make 
payments  in  kind  to  the  producers  and 
others.  It  is  true  that  no  direct  cash 
would  be  used,  but  the  year  following 
disposal  of  that  cotton  to  make  payments 
in  kind,  the  Congress  would  be  called 
upon  to  replenish  the  capital  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  No. 
Mr.  ELLEIflDER.  The  Senator  does 
not  believe  so? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     No. 
Mr.    ELLENDER.     I   should    like   the 
Senator  to  explain  his  statement. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  told  the  Senator 
that  my  judgment  is  that  discoveries  will 
have  brought  down  the  cost  of  producing 
cotton,  and  that  the  Treasury  will  not 
be  called  upon  to  do  what  he  has  sug- 
gested The  Senator  asked  me  to  state 
if  that  would  be  done.  I  cannot  state 
that  it  would  be  done. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  if  it  were  not 
done  within  the  next  4  years,  what  would 
be  the  Senator's  plan? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  would  then 
be  my  plan? 

Mr.  ELLENDE31.  Yes,  if  no  advance 
were  made. 


Mr.  EASTLAND.     The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana may  not  be  here  4  years  from  now. 
Mr.    ELLENDER.     I  think  I  shall;   I 
hope  to  be. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  plan  would 
depend  upon  what  the  farmers  wanted, 
what  Congress  wanted,  and  what  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
of  the  Senate  would  desire.  It  would 
depend  upon  the  kind  of  farm  program 
we  might  have.  It  is  futile  to  say  what 
the  farm  program  will  be  4  years  from 
now.  I  do  not  know.  But  I  know  that 
we  have  a  program  that  would  save  the 
American  taxpayers  several  hundred 
million  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor  from  Mississippi  is  very  optimistic, 
and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  him  the 
reverse  of  his  statement. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  There  would  be  a 
saving,  but  it  would  not  be  a  saving  that 
would  meet  the  problem.  It  would  be  a 
saving  that  would  not  accomplish  any- 
thing, because  cotton  must  be  made  com- 
petitive with  synthetic  fibers  to  the  mills 
of  our  country,  and  not  for  the  mills' 
benefit.  A  mill  can  switch  to  rayon  and 
go  about  its  business,  but  a  farmer  must 
have  markets. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  knows  the  record  is  abundantly 
clear  that  even  though  cotton  went  down 
in  price  to  20  cents  a  pound,  mills  would 
still  use  synthetics. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  For  a  few  specialty 
items  in  which  synthetics  are  best  that 
might  be  correct.  But  in  the  great  mass 
of  the  market,  for  which  cotton  and 
rayon  are  blended.  I  believe  that  prac- 
tice would  be  stopped.  The  Record  is 
abundantly  clear  that  we  would  reduce 
stocks.  We  would  reduce  cost  to  the 
Government.  We  would  regain  markets. 
If  we  do  not  pass  the  bill,  the  cotton  in- 
dustry will  be  destroyed,  because  it  is 
noncompetitive. 

Mr.  EILLENDER.  Suppose  that  in  the 
next  3  or  4  years  the  CCC  stocks  were 
reduced  to  the  point  at  which  we  would 
not  have  any  surplus.  Would  not  the 
Goverrunent  and  the  taxpayers  be  re- 
quired to  continue  to  pay  the  difference 
between  whatever  support  price  we  fix 
and  the  world  price? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  About  2  years  ago 
the  world  price  went  down  2  cents. 
Whether  It  will  go  up  again  I  do  not 
know.  I  cannot  predict  what  the  world 
cotton  market  will  do  4  years  from  now. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  has 
brought  into  the  discussion  not  only  the 
question  of  competing  with  lower  priced 
cotton,  but  also  with  synthetics.  The 
Senator  knows  that  today  synthetics 
may  sell  for  23  cents  to  24  cents  a  pound. 
In  the  next  3.  4  or  5  years  the  price  might 
go  to  18  cents  or  19  cents. 

Mr.  EIASTLAND.  It  might,  but  it  can- 
not be  made  that  cheap  today. 

Mr,  EXLENDER.  That  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  do  not  believe  it 
can  be  made  that  cheap. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  same  applies  to 
the  production  of  cotton.  Today  we  have 
a  certain  price  under  which  farmers 
cannot  produce  cotton. 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question?         ,  ,^      , 

Mr.     EASTLAND.    I     yield     for     a 

question. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolma.  I 
vmderstood  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  to  say  cotton  which 
would  be  sold  in  the  domestic  market 
would  have  to  be  supported  at  3.5  cents 
a  pound.  If  a  farmer  should  plant  the 
allotment  which  he  now  has.  the  price 
would  be  supported  at  30  cents  a  pound. 
That  would  be  2.5  cents  less  than  the 
present  allotment. 

Mr.     ELLENDER.     The     Senator     is 

correct.  .  ,^. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  If  we  continue  with 
the  present  law  and  the  present  program, 
in  my  judgment  we  will  increase  our 
supplies  up  to  around  15  million  bales 
of  cotton. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  the  present 
program  the  price  is  figured  at  32.47 
cents  a  pound,  but  if  the  price  of  cotton 
were  set  at  30  cents  a  pound,  it  would 
give  the  domestic  mills  a  2.47  cent  lower 
price,  and  the  Federal  Government,  in- 
stead of  paying  $42.50  for  cotton  that  is 
sold  abroad,  would  pay  $32.50.  So  there 
would  be  a  saving  of  about  $10  a  bale. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  was  questioning  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  about  the  possibilities  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  producing  cotton 
through  research.  My  colleague  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  replied  there 
was  that  possibility  through  better  for- 
mulas and  better  handling  of  insects  and 
related  matters.  Does  not  the  bill  itself 
have  in  it  a  provision  that  if  that  is  done, 
the  Secretary  may  take  that  factor  into 
consideration   in   reducing    the   support 

price? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Therefore,  the  farmer 
does  not  get  all  the  benefits  of  the  meth- 
ods that  may  be  worked  out.     Is  that 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     I  stated  that.    It  is 
a  factor  in  the  bill. 
Mr.   STENNIS.    It   is   an   additional 

factor. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wUl  yield,  it  may  be  an  addi- 
tional factor,  but  there  are  eight  factors 
In  addition  to  this  one.  I  tried  to  ascer- 
tain from  the  Secretary  the  effect  it 
would  have  on  the  lowering  of  the  price 
of  producing  cotton,  and  I  was  not  able 
to  obtain  an  answer.  As  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  knows,  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing cotton  in  Georgia  may  be  far  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  in  Tennessee.  Mis- 
sissippi, or  Louisiana,  or  there  may  be  a 
great  difference  between  what  it  is  in  the 
Southeast  as  compared  with  the  South- 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  There  are  other  fac- 
tors that  enter  into  the  cost.  One  main 
element  of  cost  is  interest.  Interest  is  an 
expense,  just  like  any  other  business  ex- 
pense. Does  the  farmer  have  to  borrow 
money?  Does  he  owe  money  on  land? 
When  we  consider  the  question  of 
figuring  costs,  they  can  be  figured  a 
dozen  different  ways,  and  they  are  dif- 


ferent on  every  farm.  But  we  must  also 
consider  weed  control,  and  new  gin  ma- 
chinery that  gives  a  better  sampling  of 
cotton;  they  are  aU  reducing  the  cost  of 
producing  cotton. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  further.  foUowlng  the 
Senator's  question  about  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, ttie  effect  could  not  be  known 
until  something  was  done,  but  there  have 
been  possibilities  with  reference  to  ways 
to  eliminate  the  boll  weevU.  for  example. 
There  is  a  program  going  on  now  which 
gives  some  prospect  of  being  effective.  If 
the  boll  weevil  could  be  totally  eliminated 
from  most  parts  of  the  cotton  producing 
States,  that  item  alone  would  reduce  the 
price  of  producing  cotton  about  4  cents  a 
pound. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes. 
Mr.  STENlflS.  Pour  cents  would  be 
the  minimum.  It  Is  estimated  that  it 
may  be  higher.  There  must  be  consid- 
ered the  great  cost  of  poisoning  insects 
and  the  added  labor. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  men- 
tioned weed  control.  That  would  have 
benefit  not  only  in  Georgia.  Louisiana,  or 
Mississippi,  but  it  would  have  benefit 
across  the  cotton  belt.  They  are  distinct 
possibilities.  I  think  it  is  well  that  this 
formula  has  been  included  in  the  present 
bill,  and  I  commend  the  committee  for 
including  it. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  one  further  statement.  Several 
years  ago  the  cost  of  herbicides  to  control 
grass  and  weeds  did  not  enter  into  the 
cost  of  f>roduotion.  As  I  estimate  it  now, 
on  the  average  farm  it  is  the  third  high- 
est element  of  expense.  Gasoline  is  the 
first,  fertilizer  is  the  second,  and  the  cost 
of  herbicides  is  third.  With  the  new 
techniques  being  developed,  hand  chop- 
ping of  cotton  has  been  largely  elimi- 
nated. There  is  no  question  that  the 
cost  of  producing  cotton  will  decline  in 
the  next  5  years. 

We  want  the  farmer  to  make  money. 
We  want  every  segment  of  the  cotton  in- 
dustry to  make  money.  If  they  do  not 
make  money,  they  cannot  stay  in  busi- 
ness, and  the  farmer  cannot  make 
money.  But,  when  the  cost  of  production 
is  cut,  the  farmer  can  take  a  cheaper 
price  and  make  something  more  than  he 
is  making  today. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  mention  was 
made  of  boll  weevil  control.  The  Sena- 
tor is  familiar  with  the  figures.  For  the 
Record,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  at  this 
point  for  the  Senator  to  give  his  esti- 
mates of  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
production. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  read  the  same 
figures  my  colleague  read.  I  thought  for 
all  purposes  it  was  about  10  cents  a 
pound,  because  production  would  be  in- 
creased, and  when  production  is  in- 
creased, of  course  the  unit  cost  is 
reduced,  and  that  is  the  heart  of  any 
business. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  4  cents  a  pound 
I  mentioned  was  my  understanding 
based  on  the  actual  cost  of  the  poison 
and  the  application  of  the  poison  in  an 
average  year.  Some  years  it  will  cost 
more,  because  of  heavy  rains. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  But  when  more  cot- 
ton is  produced,  the  unit  cost  of  produc- 


tion is  reduced,  and  that  is  the  reason 
for  the   10-cent-a-pound  estimate. 
Mr.  STENNIS.    That  is  a  reasonable 

figure. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Before  discussing 
the  provisions  of  the  biU,  let  me  outline  ■. 
the  history  of  its  development.  Late  in 
1962.  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture began  hearings  on  cotton.  A  bill 
was  developed  and  introduced  in  the 
other  body  in  January  1963.  Further 
hearings  were  held  early  in  1963,  also, 
many  meetings  and  conferences  among 
producers  and  other  segments  of  the  cot- 
ton industry,  the  Administration,  and 
members  of  the  Senate  and  the  other 

body.  ,         ,^ 

The  bill.  In  substantially  the  form  it 
is  before  the  Senate  today,  insofar  as  cot- 
ton Is  concerned,  was  introduced  in  the 
other  body  on  May  9.  1963,  as  H.R.  6196. 
by  Representative  Cooley,  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
This  is  the  bill— H.R.  6196— which  we 
are  considering  today. 

On  May  13.  1963,  It  was  introduced  as 
S.  1511  In  the  Senate  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  by 
request,  for  himself  and  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina.  On  May  20, 
1963.  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  began  hearings  on  S. 
1511  and  other  bills  on  cotton  pending 
before  the  committee.  Testimony  was 
received  from  Undersecretary  of  Agri- 
culture Murphy  and  a  whole  host  of 
witnesses  from  the  cotton  industry.  The 
hearings  lasted  6  days.  The  Senate 
committee  decided  to  postpone  further 
action  on  cotton  legislation  untU  the 
other  body  acted. 

I  ask  untuiimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  a  summary  of  H.R.  6196  as 
approved  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  and  a  summary  of  H.R. 
6196  as  passed  by  the  other  body. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
maries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


H.R.  6196.  AS  Approved  by  House  Agricul- 

TtmE   COMMrrTKK 

1.  Beginning  with  the  date  of  enactment 
until  July  31.  1967.  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  be  directed  to  make  payments- 
In-klnd  to  peraons  other  than  producers  to 
eliminate  the  Inequity  of  the  cotton  cost 
differential  between  domestic  and  foreign 
mills.  Until  August  1.  1964,  payments  would 
be  at  a  level  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
Prom  August  1.  1964,  to  July  31,  1967,  the 
rate  would  be  the  amovmt  necessary  to  make 
cotton  available  to  domestic  mlUs  at  a  price 
not  in  excess  of  that  for  which  It  is  made 
available  for  export. 

2.  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  conduct  a 
special  cotton  research  program  to  reduce 
production  costs  as  soon  as  practicable.  For 
this  purpose,  an  appropriation  of  up  to  $10 
million  annually  Is  authorized. 

3  The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
directs  the  Secretary,  beginning  with  the 
1965  crop  to  make  such  reductions  In  the 
level  of  price  support  as  will  reflect  reduc- 
tions m  the  cost  of  producing  cotton.  An 
amendment  subsequently  approved  by  the 
committee  establishes  the  level  of  price  sup- 
port for  1964  at  30  cents  per  pound  for  Mid- 
dling Inch,  a  reduction  of  about  2  Mi  cents  per 
pound  from  the  1963  level.  It  further  pro- 
vides that  the  maximum  level  of  support  for 

1965  would  be  29  Vi  cents  per  pound,  and  for 

1966  and  thereafter,  29  cents. 
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4.  Beginning  Auguat  1.  1964.  CCC  may  mU 
upland  cotton  at  not  leaa  than  106  percent 
of  the  "basic"  loan  rate  plus  reasouable 
carrying  charges.  Instead  of  115  percent  of 
the  loan,  as  presently  required. 

5.  For  the  1964.  1965.  and  1966  crops,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide  price  sup- 
port at  up  to  10  percent  above  the  basic  loan 
level  established  for  the  remainder  of  the 
crop  on  not  more  than  15  bales  of  each  farm- 
er's production,  but  such  higher  level  of  sup- 
port could  not  exceed  32  47  cents  per  pound, 
the  same  as  that  for  the  1963  crop. 

6.  For  the  1964.  1965.  and  1966  crops.  If 
the  acreage  allotment  exceeds  17  million 
acres,  the  amount  of  the  excess  would  be 
equally  divided:  one-half  to  be  dlstrthuted 
among  base  allotments,  and  one-half  to 
farmers  who  want  to  overplant  their  allot- 
ments by  up  to  20  percent.  The  production 
from  the  overplanted  acreage  must  be  sold  at 
world  prices. 

HJI.    ClVe,    AS    PASSED    BT    THK    HOUSX 

1.  Beginning  with  the  date  of  enactment 
until  July  31.  1967.  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  be  directed  to  make  payments- 
In-klnd  to  persons  other  than  producers  at 
a  level  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  elim- 
inate the  inequity  of  the  cotton  cost  differ- 
ential between  domestic  and  foreign  mills. 
(The  Jones  amendment  approved  by  the 
House,  deleted  the  requirement  that  from 
August  1.  1964.  to  July  31.  1967.  the  rate  of 
payment  would  be  the  amount  necessary  to 
make  cotton  available  to  domestic  mills  at 
a  price  not  In  excess  of  that  for  which  It 
Is  made  available  for  export.) 

2.  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  conduct  a 
special  cotton  research  program  to  reduce 
production  costs  as  soon  as  practicable.  For 
this  program,  an  appropriation  of  up  to  %\0 
million  annually   Is  authorized. 

3.  The  level  of  price  support  for  1964  Is 
established  at  30  cents  per  pound  for  Mid- 
dling Inch,  a  reduction  of  about  2'j  cents 
per  pound  from  the  1963  level.  Beginning 
with  the  1965  crop,  the  support  price  would 
be  the  level  of  the  previous  year  adjusted 
downward  to  reflect  reductions  In  the  cost  of 
producing  cotton.  The  maximum  level  of 
support  for  1965  would  be  29  ^  cents  per 
pound  and  for  1966  and  thereafter.  29  cents. 

4.  Beginning  August  1.  1964,  CCC  may  sell 
upland  cotton  at  not  less  than  105  percent 
of  the  "basic"  loan  rate  plus  reasonable 
carrying  charges.  Instead  of  115  percent  of 
the  loan,  as  presently  required. 

5.  For  the  1964.  1965.  and  1966  crops,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide  price  sup- 
port at  up  to  10  percent  above  the  basic 
loan  level  established  for  the  remainder  of 
the  crop  on  not  more  than  15  bales  of  each 
farmer's  production,  but  such  higher  level 
of  supi>ort  could  not  exceed  32.47  cents  per 
pound,  the  same  as  that  for  the  1963  crop. 

6.  For  the  1964.  1965,  and  1966  crops.  If 
the  acreage  allotment  exceeds  17  million 
acres,  the  amount  of  the  excess  would  be 
equally  divided:  one-half  to  be  distributed 
among  base  allotments,  and  one-half  to 
farmers  who  want  to  overplant  their  allot- 
ments by  up  to  20  percent.  The  production 
from  the  overplant  acreage  must  be  sold  at 
world  prices. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  held  further  hearings  on  cotton 
legislation  from  January  28  through  Jan- 
uary 31,  1964.  Testimony  was  presented 
by  many  cotton  organizations,  most  of 
whom  supported  H.R.  6196.  On  Tuesday, 
,  February  11,  Under  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Murphy  again  testified  on  cotton 
legislation  and  advanced  the  one  ba- 
sically new  idea  contained  in  H  R.  6196 — 
the  present  bill — as  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 


estry. This  was  an  Idea  developed  by  a 
cotton  producers'  legislative  committee 
which  is  comprised  of  the  17  cotton  farm- 
er organizations  mentioned  at  the  begin- 
ning of  my  remarks. 

Let  me  describe  the  new  proposal  which 
is  in  the  form  of  a  committee  amendment, 
and  then  I  will  summarize  the  remainder 
of  the  bill  and  describe  the  other  com- 
mittee amendments. 

Under  the  new  proposal,  farmers 
would  be  given  a  choice  as  to  acreage 
and  price  support.  I  refer  to  it  as  a  "new 
proposal."  but  actually  it  is  the  same  as 
the  choice  plan  in  effect  In  1959  and  1960. 
except  that  it  is  reversed.  In  1959  and 
1960.  farmers  who  desired  to  plant  more 
acreage  than  their  share  of  the  16-milllon 
acre  allotment  and  receive  a  lower  price 
support  were  permitted  to  do  so.  Under 
the  proposal  before  the  Senate,  farmers 
who  choose  to  plant  about  two-thirds  of 
their  allotments  and  receive  a  higher 
price  support  are  permitted  to  do  so. 
Here  is  the  way  it  would  work: 

In  addition  to  base  acreage  allotments 
already  established,  each  farmer  would 
receive  a  domestic  acreage  allotment  rep- 
resenting his  share  of  the  estimated  do- 
mestic consumption.  The  domestic  allot- 
ment would  be  about  two-thirds  of  the 
final  allotment  after  release  and  reap- 
portionment, except  that  a  farmer  could 
not  participate  in  the  choice  plan  with  an 
acreage  in  excess  of  his  highest  planted 
in  either  of  the  past  2  years.  Farmers 
who  choose  to  plant  within  their  domes- 
tic acreage  allotment  would  receive  pay- 
ments in  kind  at  not  to  exceed  15  percent 
of  the  basic  loan  times  the  normal  pro- 
duction of  the  acreage  planted.  In  mak- 
ing cost  projections  for  1964.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  used  the  figure 
of  3 '2  cents  per  pound  indicating  that 
this  might  be  its  choice  under  this  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  has 
made  it  clear  that  It  is  not  bound  by  that 
3 '2  cents  per  pound  provision. 

Acres  taken  out  of  cotton  under  the 
producer  choice  plan  could  be  planted  to 
any  crop  not  under  allotment.  Fann- 
ers can  protect  their  allotments  through 
the  use  of  the  release  and  reapportion- 
ment provisions  of  present  law.  Under  a 
special  small  farm  provision,  the  domes- 
tic acreage  allotment  would  be  considered 
to  be  the  smaller  of  15  acres,  or  the  base 
allotment.  This  provision  would  apply  to 
the  1964  through  1967  crops. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  this  is  not  a 
soil  bank  is  that  the  land  is  taken  out  of 
cotton  to  be  planted  in  any  crop  not 
under  allotment.  That  land  would  ordi- 
narily be  planted  at  this  time. 

What  is  cotton?  Cotton  Is  two- thirds 
food  and  one-third  fiber.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  testified  that  we  need 
more  proteins  and  can  use  vegetable  fats 
and  oils  in  this  country.  He  stated  that 
we  need  3  million  additional  acres  of  soy- 
beans. We  will  certainly  need  that 
much,  if  we  are  to  lose  the  protein,  vege- 
table fats  and  oils  from  2  million  acres 
of  land,  which  is  the  estimate  as  to  what 
would  happen  under  this  program. 

Although  there  is  an  acute  need  that 
the  acreage  be  put  into  soybeans  because 
it  is  a  vegetable  fat  which  is  directly 
competitive  with  cotton,  t»o- thirds  of 


the  cotton  that  would  be  grown  on  that 
land  would  be  proteins,  fats,  and  oils. 

There  is  nothing  complicated  about 
this  idea.  It  is  not  a  new  idea.  It  is  an 
adaptation  of  a  plan  which  was  in  effect 
for  2  years  and  proved  to  be  very  success- 
ful. There  is  no  compulsion  in  it.  Farm- 
ers would  be  given  a  free  choice.  How 
any  one  could  object  to  this,  I  am  un- 
able to  see. 

The  choice  plan  has  been  referred  to 
by  some  as  a  soil  bank.  This  simply  is  not 
the  case.  Under  a  soil  bank  plan  farmers 
are  paid  for  the  acres  they  do  not  plant, 
acres  which  are  retired  from  production 
of  any  crops  and  on  which  grazing  is  not 
permitted.  Under  the  choice  plan, 
fanners  are  paid  for  the  acreage  they 
plant.  On  the  allotted  acreage  they  do 
not  plant  in  cotton,  they  may  plant  any 
other  crop  not  controlled  by  acreage  al- 
lotments. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  cotton 
part  of  this  bill  is  the  old  Brannan  plan 
of  compensatory  payments.  This  is  not 
the  case,  and  this  idea  should  be  dis- 
pelled once  and  for  all. 

If  it  were  the  old  Brannan  plan,  I 
would  be  standing  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  opposing  the  bill.  If  it  were  the 
Brannan  plan.  I  would  be  just  as  strongly 
opposed  to  it  as  Is  any  member  of  the 
Farm  Bureau. 

The  Brannan  plan  called  for  a  pro- 
gram under  which  the  prices  of  farm 
products  would  seek  their  own  level  In 
the  market.  Farmers'  income  would 
have  been  protected  through  the  use  of 
payments  made  directly  to  them  from 
the  Treasury  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  market  price  and 
100  percent  of  parity.  Such  a  plan  for 
cotton  would  cost  in  excess  of  a  billion 
dollars  a  year. 

What  does  H.R.  6196  provide?  With 
regard  to  the  domestic  equalization  pay- 
ment designed  to  make  cotton  comjaetl- 
tlve  in  price,  the  payments  are  in  kind. 
They  would  be  paid  into  the  marketing 
system,  not  to  producers.  They  are 
aimed  at  eliminating  the  cotton  cost  dis- 
advantage to  American  mills  and  to  meet 
the  competition  of  synthetics.  They  are 
measured  by  the  difference  between  the 
level  of  the  loan  available  to  farmers  and 
the  price  at  which  cotton  is  sold  for  ex- 
port. 

The  payments  would  be  made  from 
Government-owned  cotton.  This  cotton 
now  owned  by  our  Government  is  dead 
inventory.  It  will  have  value  only  when 
it  is  used.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  it  would  be  used  in  two  ways — one, 
to  adjust  production  on  the  farm  and 
the  other,  to  broaden  cotton's  markets. 

The  grower  who  chooses  to  cut  back 
his  production  to  a  domestic  share  of  the 
market  will  receive  an  entitlement  for 
cotton  from  CCC  stocks  for  each  jwund 
of  his  normal  yield  on  his  planted  acre- 
age. He  can  take  up  and  sell  this  CCC 
cotton.  He  can  sell  his  payment-in-kind 
entitlement.  The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  would  undergird  the  market 
value  of  the  payment-in-kind  certificates 
by  standing  ready  to  redeem  them  In 
cash.  This  will  prevent  their  value  be- 
ing discounted  at  the  expense  of  the 
farmer.  That  is  all  that  provision  Is,  to 
prevent  speculators  from  entering  the 
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market  and  buying  up  the  certificates  at 
a  discount  so  that  they  would  reap  a 
harvest  at  the  expense  of  the  farmers. 
It  Is  a  legitimate  protection  which  the 
Government  owes  the  cottongrower. 

These  payments  will  accomplish  in  the 
domestic  market  exactly  what  the  export 
subsidy  or  export  sales  program  achieves 
in  cotton's  exports  markets.  I  have 
never  heard  the  export  program  termed 
a  "Brannan  plan."  In  fact,  the  export 
program  is  supported  by  many  of  those 
very  groups  of  persons  who  oppose  this 
legislation. 

Under  the  producer  choice  plan,  farm- 
ers electng  the  domestic  allotment  option 
would  receive  additional  price  support  up 
to  15  percent  above  the  basic  loan  of  30 
cents  per  pound  for  Middling  inch. 

But  the  Important  thing  to  remember 
is  that  the  higher  price  support  Is  not  a 
compensatory  payment  to  producer  to 
bring  farm  income  up  to  a  prescribed 
level.  Farmers  are  protected  by  a  mar- 
ket supporting  loan.  The  Increased 
price  support  is  paid  for  planting  with- 
in the  domestic  allotment. 

There  is  as  much  difference  between 
these  provisions  of  H.R.  6196  and  the 
Brannan  plan  as  there  is  between  night 
and  day. 

Attacks  have  been  made  on  the  acre- 
age diversion  proposal  discussed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

In   response   to   questions  at  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  hearings.  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Murphy  testi- 
fied that  the  Department  does  not  in- 
tend to  propose   an   acreage   diversion 
program  in  view  of  the  agreement  on  the 
producer  choice  plan.     He  pointed  out 
that  the  choice  plan  had  the  advantage 
of  minimizing  Interference  with  release 
and  reapportionment  since  the  higher 
price  support  payment  would  be  based  on 
planted  acres.    The  Under  Secretary  said 
that  failure  to  make  cotton  competitive 
and  failure  to  have  a  plan  such  as  that 
embodied  in  the  producer  choice  program 
would  necessitate  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion In  the  national  allotment  below  the 
present  16-milllon-acre  minimum.    Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Murphy,  enactment  of  the 
bill  along  the  lines  recommended  by  the 
producers  conunittee  would  forestall  re- 
duction in  the  16-million-acre  minimum 
national  allotment  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. 

If  the  bill  is  not  enacted,  we  can  ex- 
pect that  the  minimum  national  allot- 
ment will  fall  to  12  million  acres,  and 
that  will  bring  bankruptcy  to  thousands 
of  cotton  growers  in  tills  country.  That 
is  one  of  the  great  stakes  that  we  have 
in  this  bin  In  the  Immediate  future. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  is  basically 
H.R.  6196  as  passed  by  the  other  body. 
Let  me  describe  its  provisions. 

The  heart  of  the  bill  is  the  section 
which  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  make  cotton  available  to  Ameri- 
can mills  at  the  same  price  it  is  made 
available  for  export  to  foreign  mills.  This 
would  be  done  by  making  payments-in- 
kind  to  persons  other  than  producers. 
H.R.  6196.  as  approved  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  specified  that 
the  rate  of  the  payments  made  between 
the  date  of  enactment  and  August  1, 1964. 
would  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of 


Agriculture  at  a  level  which  he  deter- 
mined would  eliminate  the  inequity  of 
the  cotton  cost  difference.  Effective 
August  1,  1964.  and  continuing  through 
July  31,  1967.  the  Secretary  would  set 
the  rate  of  the  payment  so  that  Ameri- 
can cotton  would  be  made  available  to 
American  mills  at  prices  not  in  excess 
of  those  at  which  such  cotton  is  made 
available  for  export. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     With  reference  to 
the  point  the  Senator  is  now  discussing, 
is  it  not  correct  to  say  that  that  is  one 
of  the  essential  differences  between  the 
so-called  Cooley  bill  that  we  considered 
and  the  pending  cotton  provision?     In 
other  words,  the  Cooley  bill  came  to  us 
with  the  so-called  Jones  amendment. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  struck  out  the 
proviso  under  which  cotton  was  to  be 
sold  to  the  textile  mills  at  not  less  than 
the  price  at  which  cotton  is  sold  abroad. 
Mr.  Murphy,  in  May,  testified  specifically 
that  if  the  differential  in  price  were  put 
at  6  cents  for  the  domestic  producers, 
in  contrast  to  8V2  cents  to  the  foreign 
producer,  the  price  structure  would  be 
more  or  less  equalized. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  do  not  remember 
Under  Secretary  Murphy's  testimony 
last  summer.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  testified  to  that.  I  do  know  that  the 
fair  and  right  thing  is  to  do  what  has 
been  historically  done  in  this  country, 
and  that  Is  to  sell  cotton  to  the  domestic 
mills  at  the  same  price  as  the  export 
price.  That  has  been  true  in  the  United 
States  since  we  have  had  a  cotton  indus- 
try, and  was  true  until  the  past  few  years. 
The  inequity  is  greater  now  than  it  was, 
because  cotton  prices  have  gone  down 
in  the  world  price  by  2  cents  a  pound, 
roughly,  in  the  past  2  years. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Murphy  did 
take  the  position.  In  May  of  last  year, 
that  in  order  to  give  to  the  domestic 
mills  the  same  price  differential  or  the 
same  price  advantage,  cotton  could  be 
sold  at  6  cents  less  to  the  domestic  mills, 
in  contrast  to  8V2  cents  to  the  foreign 
mills. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  take  the  words  of 
my  friend  from  Louisiana  about  what 
Mr.  Murphy  testified.  Frankly,  I  do  not 
remember.  However,  Mr.  Murphy  tes- 
tified in  February,  this  month.  In  sup- 
port of  the  pending  bill,  with  these  Iden- 
tical provisions  in  it.  Whether  he  testi- 
fied before  or  not,  historically,  American 
mills  have  bought  cotton  at  the  same 
price  that  foreign  mills  have  obtained 
it.  We  get  back  to  the  historic  system 
of  doing  business  In  the  cotton  business 
in  this  country;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  placed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  Mr.  Murphy's 
testimony. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


price.  This,  of  course.  Is  reflected  In  the 
President's  message  where  he  speaks  of  al- 
lowances fM'  transportation  costs  and  other 
relevant  factors. 


Mr.  Murphy.  •  •  •  At  that  time  It  was 
and  still  Is  the  feeling  of  the  administration 
that  the  inequity  can  be  eliminated  even 
though  there  Is  still  left  some  differential 
between  the  export  price  and  the  domestic 


This  would  permit  a  payment  with  respect 
to  the  cotton  consumed  domestically  In  a 
range  between  4  and  6  cents  a  pound. 

Actually  the  estimate  In  column  6  Is  based 
on  an  assumption  of  a  support  price — a  sup- 
port operation  of  about  32  cents  and  pay- 
ments of  5  cents. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Specifically,  the 
committee  amended  this  bill  so  that 
on  August  1  of  the  first  crop  year  in 
which  the  producer  choice  plan  Is  in  ef- 
fect, the  equalization  payment  and  the 
export  subsidy  would  be  at  the  same  rate. 
If  the  bill  is  enacted  into  law  in  Ume  for 
the  choice  plan  to  go  into  effect  on  the 
1964  crop,  the  full  equalization  payment 
would  be  made  from  August  1.  1964,  until 
July  31,  1968. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  that 
part  of  the  bill  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes;  for  the  reason 
that  it  would  cost  too  much  money  with 
the  support  price  at  32  ^^  cents  a  pound. 
The  difference  would  be  8y2  cents.  After 
August  1  the  support  price  would  be  30 
cents  a  pound,  and  the  payment  only  6 
cents. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  1964  the  esti- 
mated production  of  domestic  allotment 
will  be  5.8  million  bales,  which  will  be 
consumed  by  local  mills.  On  that  cot- 
ton, the  support  price  will  be  33  Va  cents 
a  pound. 

If  we  take  Into  consideration  the  world 
price,  which  Is  23  V2  cents,  on  the  5,850,- 
000  bales  of  cotton  that  will  be  con- 
sumed by  domestic  mills,  the  subsidy  wUl 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50  a  bale. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  thought  I  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  the  extra  ZVi 
cents  a  pound  would  save  the  taxpayer 
many  a  dollar.  If  It  were  not  for  the 
31/2  cents  a  pound,  on  a  third  of  the 
acreage  he  would  be  paying  32  Vi  cents  a 
pound  out  of  the  Treasury  and  building 
up  cotton  stocks  at  the  same  time. 

Perhaps  no  section  of  this  bill  has 
been  criticized  more  severely  than  this. 
Most  of  the  criticism  leveled  at  this  pro- 
vision Is  unfounded. 

This  Is  not  a  subsidy  or  a  windfall  to 
domestic  mills.  It  does  help  them  meet 
the  competition  of  foreign  textUes  in 
the  domestic  market.  Its  big  advantage 
Is  to  help  the  producer  meet  the  com- 
petition of  synthetic  fibers  at  the  mill 
door  for  both  domestic  and  export  fab- 
rics. It  gives  the  farmer  a  lease  on  life 
while  he  fights  the  cost  of  production 
through  research  and  efficient  produc- 
tion techniques. 

Careful  analysis  Indicates  that  textile 
mUls  will  absorb  an  Inventory  loss  of 
approximately  $120  million  on  textiles 
in  process  and  goods  In  inventory.  Be- 
cause it  is  the  most  competitive  large 
Industry  in  America,  cotton  cost  reduc- 
tions will  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer 
in  the  form  of  savings  on  textile  prod- 
ucts. The  textUe  industry  Is  willing  to 
shoulder  this  loss  in  order  to  eUminate 
the  cotton  cost  advantage  which  foreign 
mUls  now  enjoy.  In  eUmlnatlng  the 
foreign  raw  cotton  cost  advantage,  the 
domestic    subsidy    wUl    thwart    Import 
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competition,  thus  opening  the  real  pros- 
pect of  Improvement  in  textile  markets. 

Further,  a  private  research  firm  con- 
ducted a  study  of  the  relationship  of  the 
price  of  cotton  to  the  price  of  cloth. 
Over  a  period  of  38  years — including  war 
and  peace — depression  and  prosperity — 
cotton  cloth  prices  have  gone  up  and 
down  with  raw  cotton  prices.  Here  is 
what  the  study  showed : 

There  la  a  remarkably  high,  positive,  cor- 
relation between  the  price  of  raw  cotton  and 
the  wholesale  price  of  unfinished  cotton 
cloth.  This  Is  to  say  that  Increases  or  de- 
creases In  the  one  were  almost  Invariably 
accompanied  by  Increases  or  decreases  of 
the  same  degree  In  the  other.  In  other  words, 
when  cotton  prices  went  up  2  percent,  cloth 
prices  went  up  2  percent:  when  cotton  prices 
went  down  5  percent,  cloth  prices  went  down 
5  percent. 

As  compared  with  almost  any  other  Indus- 
try, the  Intimate  relationship  between  the 
price  of  the  principal  raw  material  and  the 
price  of  the  finished  product  In  the  cotton 
textile  Industry,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
correlation  above.  Is  most  usual  and  remark- 
able. When  consideration  Is  given  to  the 
long  span  covered,  the  varying  political  and 
economic  conditions  during  this  time  period, 
the  great  and  minor  depressions,  the  two 
wars  and  the  two  postwar  periods,  this  record 
verges  upon  the  unbelievable. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  those  of  us 
who  believe  in  the  private,  competitive, 
free  enterprise  system  will  agree  that 
competition  among  the  5.000  companies 
which  manufacture  textiles  in  the  United 
States  will  force  an  immediate  and  com- 
parable reduction  in  cotton  cloth  prices 
when  the  price  those  companies  pay  for 
cotton  is  reduced. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Luther 
H.  Hodges,  to  the  Honorable  Allen  J. 
Ellxnder. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hon.  Allzn  J.  Ellcndek. 

Chairman,    Committee    on    Agriculture    and 

Forestry,    U.S.    Senate.    Washington.    DC. 

DzAt  Mm.  Chaixman  :  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  during  the  course  of  your  current 
bearings  on  the  need  for  emergency  cot- 
ton legislation,  the  question  continues  to 
arise  as  to  whether  or  not  a  reduction  of 
8']  cents  per  pound  In  the  cost  of  cotton 
to  domestic  mills  would  be  reflected  In  sav- 
ings to  American  consumers  of  cotton  tex- 
tile products.  When  similar  legislation  was 
being  considered  by  the  House  Commute* 
on  Agriculture.  Hickman  Price.  Jr..  then  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce,  testified  In 
behalf  of  this  Department  that  savings  to 
consumers  would  amount  to  about  990  mil- 
lion for  each  cent  of  reduction.  A  reduction 
of  8'a  cents  per  pound  would  thus  result 
In  a  saving  to  consumers  of  more  than  $700 
million. 

This  saving.  Mr.  Price  said,  would  come 
with  a  lag  of  from  3  to  8  months,  the  time 
from  first  consumption  at  the  mill  to  ulti- 
mate consumer,  and  would  be  reflected  In 
either  lower  prices  or  higher  quality  of  the 
merchandise. 

Speaking  with  personal  knowledge  from 
many  years  In  the  manufacturing  and  mar- 
keting of  cotton  textiles.  I  agree  that  such 
a  raw  material  cost  reduction  in  the  highly 
competitive  textile  and  apparel  manufac- 
turing industries  would  generate  a  chain 
reaction  of  savings  to  consumers.  It  Is  the 
best  estimate  of  our  Department  that  these 


savings  would  be  of  the  general  order  of  mag- 
nitude indicated  by  Mr.  Price. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LCTHEX  H.  HODCXS. 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  telegram  to 
Senator  Ellender  from  Esther  Peterson, 
special  assistant  to  the  President  for 
consumer  problems. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Allen  J  ELLEJ>njni. 
Chairman.    Agriculture    and    Forestry    Com- 
mittee. U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC: 
There  Is  substantial  consumer  Interest  In 
the  cotton   legislation   pending  before   your 
committee.      Elimination    of    the    two-price 
cotton  system  would   bring  significant  sav- 
ings    to     American     consumers.     Secrettu'y 
Hodges  has  submitted  estimates  showing  po- 
tential consumer  savings  of  over  9700  nUlUon. 
I  urge  you  to  report  out  a  bill  designed  to 
eliminate   present   dllterentlals   between   ex- 
port and  domestic  price  of  raw  cotton. 
ESTHCX  Petxkson. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President 

for  Consumer  Problems. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  any 
person  who  says  the  textile  industry  will 
be  subsidized  or  receive  a  windfall  under 
H.R.  6196  either  does  not  know  the  facts 
or  refuses  to  accept  them. 

When  U.S.  mills  are  able  to  obtain  cot- 
ton at  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold  for 
export  to  their  foreign  competitors,  you 
will  see  a  reversal  in  the  continued  up- 
ward trend  in  imports  of  textiles.  It  will 
come  in  those  types  of  textiles  where  the 
cotton  cost  represents  a  large  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  goods. 

Now  as  to  the  price  support  provisions : 
The  \f&se  price  support  level  in  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  other  body  would  be  30 
cents  per  pound  for  1964  for  Middling 
1-lnch  cotton.  This  would  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  approximately  2  4  cents  per 
pound  from  the  1963  level. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  $  180-odd  million 
which  cotton  farmer  are  contributing  to 
make  this  program  a  success. 

The  committee  amendment  would 
change  the  level  of  support  effective  with 
the  1965  crop  so  that  it  would  be  set  pur- 
suant to  current  provisions  of  law.  ex- 
cept that  changes  in  the  cost  of  growing 
cotton  would  be  considered  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  addition  to  the  eight  factors 
specified  in  section  401(b)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949. 

Effective  August  1.  1964.  the  bill  would 
change  the  price  at  which  CCC  may  sell 
its  stocks  of  upland  cotton  from  115 
percent  of  the  current  loan  rate  to  105 
percent  of  the  "basic"  loan  rate,  plus 
reasonable  carrying  charges.  The  com- 
mittee made  no  change  in  this  provision 
of  the  bill. 

The  last  provision  of  the  bill  would 
permit  farmers,  under  certain  conditions, 
to  elect  to  grow  an  acreage  in  addition  to 
their  allotment  which  would  be  sold  for 
export  only,  without  benefit  of  price  sup- 
port or  Groverrunent  subsidy.  Specifi- 
cally, the  Secretary  would  be  authorized 
to  supplement  the  acreage  allotment  for 
any  farm  up  to  10  percent  for  1964.  But 
this  authority  could  not  be  used  unless 
the  Secretary  determined  that  the  carry- 


over would  be  reduced  by  at  least  1  mil- 
lion bales  under  the  previous  year  if  the 
carryover  exceeded  8  million  bales.  For 
1965  through  1967,  the  Secretary,  after 
such  hearing  and  investigation  as  he 
finds  necessary,  may  announce  an  export 
market  acreage  which  he  determines  will 
comply  with  the  carryover  requirements 
stated  above. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  After  1964.  would 
not  the  Secretary  have  unlimited  power 
to  allot  acreage  as  he  desired? 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  No. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  point  out  the  language  In  the  bill 
to  substantiate  his  statement. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  export  acreage 
plus  production  in  the  country  must  be 
adjusted  so  as  to  reduce  the  stocks  a 
million  bales  until  the  stocks  are  down 
to  8  million  bales. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Exactly.  After  the 
reduction  to  8  million  bales,  there  would 
be  no  limit. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No ;  he  could  not  in- 
crease stocks 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  would  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord any  provision  of  the  bill  which  pro- 
vides otherwise.  There  would  be  no 
limit. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  He  could  not  allot 
the  acreage  for  export  if  it  would  in- 
crease the  stocks. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  at  this  point  will  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  yield  briefly  to  me? 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
think  that  point  in  very  significant  in 
cormectlon  with  the  bill.  Practically  all 
the  cotton  would  be  produced  In  the 
States  in  which  there  is  a  good  demand 
for  long  staple  cotton,  rather  than  short 
staple  cotton;  and  short  staple  cotton 
Is  the  kind  which  Is  In  excess  supply  and 
is  now  in  storage. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  Is  true;  much 
of  that  cotton  was  produced  In  areas 
where  very  short  staple  cotton  Is  pro- 
duced— in  the  belt  in  which  there  is  a 
short-growing  season;  and  that  area  does 
not  produce  cotton  of  as  long  a  staple 
as  that  of  the  cotton  which  is  produced 
in  the  other  area.  Much  of  the  surplus 
stocks  are  composed  of  the  shorter  staple 
cotton,  not  the  cotton  for  which  a  farm- 
er will  have  to  give  a  bond  as  a  guaran- 
tee that  he  will  not  sell  it  for  export. 
Such  cotton  is  not  found  in  the  stocks 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation— 
I  think  the  Senator  will  verify  that  state- 
ment— except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  a 
few  grades. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  height  of  folly 
for  the  American  cotton  growers  to  say. 
"We  are  going  to  cut  the  acreage,  in 
order  to  maintain  a  fictitiously  high 
price"— for  then  all  the  other  countries 
which  produce  cotton — those  In  South 
America,  those  in  Central  America,  those 
in  Africa,  and  other  cotton -producing 
countries,  including  Spain,  will  be  go- 
ing into  the  cotton  business,  for  then  our 
Government  would  be  holding  an  um- 
brella over  them,  so  to  speak. 

So  this  decrease  in  the  domestic  acre- 
age would  result  in  increased  acreage 
abroad:  and  that  is  what  is  hurting  the 
U.S.  producers. 
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This  provision  will  offer  cotton  farm- 
ers an  opportunity  to  find  out  whether 
some  can  produce  profitably  at  world 
prices.  This  added  choice  could  do  much 
to  stabilize  world  levels  of  cotton  pro- 
duction and  increase  US.  exports  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator   from  Mississippi  yield? 
Mr.  EASTLAND.    I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     Is  the  long  staple 
cotton  what  is  hurting  them? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No,  because  very 
little  long  staple  cotton  is  grown  now  In 
the  United  States. 

Of  course,  the  term  "long  staple"  is  a 
relative  one..  Just  what  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  mean  by  his  use  of 
the  term? 

Mr.  ELLENDFJl.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  said  the  extra  or  additional 
cotton  which  would  be  produced  would 

be  sold  in  the  markets 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  say  the  areas 
which  produce  it  now  and  which  would 
take  advantage  of  the  bill  have  very 
little  cotton  in  the  stocks  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  My  point  Is  that  If 
the  Secretary  Is  given  the  right  to  pro- 
vide for  additional  acres,  the  result  will 
be  that  every  bale  of  cotton  that  is  sold 
abroad  will  certainly  come  into  compe- 
tition, uiore  or  less,  with  the  surpluses 
which  are  in  our  own  stock. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  where  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  wrong,  be- 
cause the  extra  acreage,  plus  the  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States,  will,  when 
the  two  arfe  added  together,  mean  that 
before  the  Secretary  can  allow  any  acre- 
age for  the  production  of  cotton  for  ex- 
port purposes,  it  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
duce the  surplus  1  million  bales  a  year, 
until  it  is  reduced  to  8  million  bales. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  a  reduction  of 
1  million  bales  a  year  will  occur  as  a 
result  of  the  sales  through  Public  Law 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  But  no  one  should 
charge  the  farm  program  with  tlie  re- 
sponsibility for  Public  Law  480  sales. 
They  are  a  responsibility  of  the  State 
Department. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  it  serves  to  re- 
duce the  surplus;  and  each  year  we  ex- 
port through  Public  Law  480  the  million 
bales  the  Senator  talks  about. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  shall  place  In  the 
Record  a  statement  In  regard  to  the 
farm  acreage.  The  object  is  to  permit 
the  American  cotton  grower  to  compete 
on  equal  terms  with  foreign  cotton  grow- 
ers. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  Senatot 
from  Mississippi  knows  good  and  well 
that  any  cotton  that  is  shipped  from  the 
United  States  and  is  sold  abroad  will 
compete  with  the  cotton  which  now  is 
held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion; and  there  will  be  just  that  much 
more  cotton  to  sell. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  do  not  know  that. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  spoke  of 
long  staple  cotton;  and  I  asked  him  to 
define  that  term.  The  cotton  held  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Is 
largely  different  from  the  cotton  which 
will  be  exported  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bin. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  assuming  that  no  ex- 
port cotton  win  be  grown,  except  long 
staple  cotton.  Is  he? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  definition  of 
"long  staple"  which  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  uses  and  the  definition  of  that 
term  which  I  use  are  entirely  different. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  I  am  asking 
that  question.  I  understand  that  a  great 
deal  of  export  cotton  would  be  grown  in 
A  rlcftTisfliS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    But  that  would  not 
be  long  staple  cotton. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     No;  but  such  export 
cotton  would  be  grown  In  Arkansas. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    And  In  Missouri  and 
In  Texas. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  and  that  cot- 
ton would  be  sold  In  competition  with 
the  vast  surpluses  we  now  have  on  hand. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  But  the  fanacy  in 
connection  with  the  Senator's  statement 
is  that  he  does  not  realize  that  very 
little  of  that  cotton  Is  now  In  the  stocks 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
Instead,  that  cotton  moves  out,  for  there 
is  a  demand  for  it.  The  cotton  In  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  Is 
largely  cotton  for  which  there  Is  Uttle 
demand. 

This  proposed  legislation  contains 
safeguards  to  prevent  such  production 
from  Increasing  the  cotton  carryover. 
The  export  market  acreage  would  not 
count  for  purposes  of  establishing  future 
anotments.  The  cotton  produced  from 
such  acreage  would  be  ineligible  for  price 
support  or  export  subsidy.  At  the  same 
time,  it  wUl  not  disrupt  or  displace  ad- 
ditional acreage  distribution  patterns 
among  the  various  cotton  producing 
States. 

Let  me  anticipate  two  questions  at  this 
point:  Could  not  we  eliminate  the  two- 
price  system  by  reducing  price  supports 
to  the  point  at  which  cotton  could  be 
sold  In  the  market  at  a  price  competitive 
with  foreign  mUls?  Second,  why  not 
eliminate  the  cotton  export  subsidy? 

In  answer  to  the  first  question.  It  Is 
a  simple  fact  that  such  action  would 
bankrupt  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
cotton  producers  in  this  country.  Cot- 
ton farmers'  costs  currently  are  too  high 
to  permit  a  26-percent  reduction  in  price 
support.  Such  a  step  would  surely 
destroy  the  basis  of  a  sound  raw  cotton 
Industry. 

Of  course,  under  the  bill  there  will  be 
some  reduction  In  price  support  from 
the  existing  level.  To  this  extent  cotton 
producers  win  be  helping  to  make  their 
product  competitive.  And  with  the  re- 
search program  provided  by  the  bUl, 
there  Is  every  possibility  that  farmers' 
cost  win  be  lowered,  relatively  soon,  so 
that  cotton  can  meet  its  competition  in 
its  markets. 

As  to  the  second  point — the  Immediate 
elimination  of  the  export  subsidy — this 
would  mark  the  end  of  the  United  States 
as  a  raw  cotton  exporter.  Not  only  would 
this  destroy  a  market  for  almost  40 
percent  of  the  U.S.  cotton  crop;  it 
would  also  deprive  the  United  States 
of  one  of  its  leading  dollar  earners  in 
export  markets.  Such  a  step  can  hardly 
be  considered  practical  from  several 
points  of  view— not  the  least  of  which 


is  the  Nation's  precarious  imbalance  in 
international  balance  of  payments. 

The  proposed  domestic  equalization 
payment  is  designed  to  achieve  in  cot- 
ton's domestic  markets  what  the  export 
subsidy  has  accompUshed  in  Its  foreign 
markets. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  In  an  fairness,  I 
say  that  this  Is  not  a  new  bin.  Aside 
from  one  additional  proposal  which  Itself 
is  not  a  new  idea,  the  committee  made 
very  few  modifications  in  a  bill  on  which 
hearings  were  held  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  last 
May  and  which  was  acted  upon  by  the 
other  body  in  December,  after  a  year's 
study  and  consideration. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  a  question  of  vital 
Importance  to  all  of  us.  What  can  we 
expect  In  the  way  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures under  H.R.  6196? 

Under  a  set  of  reasonable  assumptions 
regarding  acreage  yield,  domestic  con- 
sumptions and  exports,  the  USDA  esti- 
mates an  annual  expenditure  under  Its 
present  cotton  program  of  $566  million 
for  the  1964-65  season. 

An  expenditure  of  $566  million  Is  not 
all  the  story,  because  cotton  stocks  win 
increase. 

Should  H.R.  6196,  as  reported,  become 
law,  the  Department  estimates  the  gross 
cost  of  the  domestic  equalization  pay- 
ment at  $312  mUlion  the  first  year.    The 
cost  of  the  higher  price  support  on  the 
domestic  allotment  is  estimated  at  $102 
minion.     The  total  cost  of  these  two 
provisions  is  $414  million.    However,  the 
Department  also  estimates  that  2,150.000 
bales  of  CCC's  existing  surplus  cotton 
stocks  will  be  disposed  of  under  the  bill's 
provisions.    This  would  result  in  a  net 
cost  of  about  $108  milhon  for  both  the 
domestic  equalization  payment  and  the 
higher  support  on  the  domestic  allot- 
ment.   In  addition,  the  lower  support,  as 
I  shall  describe  In  a  moment,  would  re- 
duce the  cost  of  several  features  of  the 
existing   program.     Consequently,  total 
cash  expenditures  for  1964-65  are  esti- 
mated at  $448  minion,  about  $118  mllhon 
less  than  estimated  expenditures  under 
current  legislation  for  the  same  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Did  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  Senator  to  say  that  cash 
payments    would    be    reduced    to    $448 
mniion? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That-  Is  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Department. 

Mr.  Ea^LENDER.  What  would  the 
total  cost  be  If  the  cotton  that  would 
be  paid  in  kind  Is  not  taken  off?  My 
figures  show  $753  minion. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  have  a  table  on 
that  point,  which  I  shan  ask  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Would  not  the  total 
cost  be  $753  million? 
Mr.  EASTLAND.     No. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     Those  are  the  fig- 
ures that  I  have  before  me. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  As  I  have  said, 
there  would  be  a  cash  expenditure  of 
$448  mUlion.  Let  us  consider  the  whole 
picture  in  1961-62. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  us  take  this 
year,  1964— $448  minion. 
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Mr  EASTLAND.  I  shall  take  this 
year,  next  year,  and  the  entire  life  of 
the  program.  I  believe  that  Is  the  fair 
way  to  proceed.  In  1961-62  the  total 
net  expenditure  for  cotton  was  $883,500.- 
000.  In  1962-63.  under  current  legisla- 
tion, we  spent  $1,010,400,000.  In  1963- 
64.  the  present  cotton  year,  we  shall 
spend  $790  million.  If  the  bill  Is  enacted, 
next  year  expenditures  will  be  $448  mll- 
Uon.    In  1965-66  they  will  be  $514  mil- 


lion; in  1966-67.  $509  million:  In  1967- 
68.  $489  million,  which  would  be  a  great 
saving  to  the  taxpayers  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Upland  cotton — Net  expenditure  a 
[Millions of  do Uara] 


Current  legislation 

H.R.  8916  as  amended  by  Senate 
committee 

lMI-63  > 

lM2-63> 

1861^  « 

1984-85 > 

1965-88 > 

1988-67 > 

1967-88  » 

307.7 

174.3 
VI.  5 

875.5 

121.1 
213.8 

300 

23B 
192 

'245 

182 
117 
312 
102 

148 
117 
312 
117 

•188 

143 
117 
318 
119 

•213 

Commodity  export  program  (including 

cotton  products),     

Public  I-aw  4*C  (KT08S)    

140 
117 

325 

Pricf  support  p^ymenls 

120 

Total  n^t  ^XD^ndi turf 5 

883.5 

1.010.4 

TflO 

448 

514 

309 

489 

I  From  Uble  dated  Oct.  31  1963.  prepared  l.y  .\SCS-BU  (r.'5D.\).  -,o«  ,i^^  v„  v,A^ 

«  Derived  from  pp.  15  and  18,  report  of  Senate  Committee  on  .Kgnculture  and  Forestrjon  H.R.  6196  (Doc.  No.  874) 
•  Denotes  net  receipts. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  revert  to  the  year  1964.  which 
the  Senator  was  discussing.  Is  It  not  a 
fact  that  the  table  to  which  he  has  re- 
ferred contains  the  following  amounts: 
For  trade  Incentive  payments  $312 
million? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     That  Is  true. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  Is  a  totally 
new  cost. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  export  sub- 
sidy would  be  $162  million. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Public  Law  480. 
$117  million. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  Is  correct, 
but  that  should  not  be  charged  to  agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand:  but 
we  are  talking  about  the  table. 

Mr.  ElASTLAND.  Yes.  The  figure  is 
correct. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Producer  payments. 
$102  milUon. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then  there  is  a 
carrying  charge  item  of  $60  million. 
That  is  for  the  cotton  on  hand. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  that  would  be 
in  1964  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  total  is  $753 
million. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  do  not  arrive  at 
the  $753  million  figure  stated  by  the 
Senator.    Perhaps  I  cannot  add. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  From  what  table  is 
the  Senator  reading?    I  ask  the  question 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  does  that 
stock  reduction  represent? 

Mr.  EASTLAND  It  represents  dead 
inventory  that  has  been  put  into  ware- 
houses, and  is  costing  us  $90  million  a 
year  to  store  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  has 
calculated  the  program  to  cost  $448  mil- 
lion by  taking  from  the  $753  million  the 
disposal  of  2.150  bales  of  cotton. 

Mr.  EASTLAND     At  what  price? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  1.750.000  bales  at 
$147.50.  which  equals  $259  million,  and 
400.000  bales  at  $115  a  bale,  or  $46  mil- 
lion. Those  sums  added  together  come 
to  $305  million.  That  is  the  amount 
that  would  be  deducted  from  the  $753 
million  to  show  a  cost  of  $448  million. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  know;  but  those 
stocks  locked  in  a  warehouse  are  not 
worth  anything. 


Mr.  ELLENDER. 
Mr.  EASTLAND. 
Mr.  ELLENDER. 
now  at  S115  a  bale. 
Mr.  EASTLAND. 


They  are  not? 

Yes. 

They  are  being  sold 

They  are  piling  up 
every  year.  If  we  do  not  change  the 
program,  in  a  few  years  we  shall  have 
15  million  bales  and  we  shall  have  to 
build  new  warehouses  to  store  them. 
We  are  trying  to  use  those  stocks. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  In  a  moment.  In 
a  legitimate  way  we  wish  to  put  the  cot- 
ton industry  on  a  sound  basis. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other thing  which  the  table  to  which  my 
friend  has  referred   fails  to  take   into 


to   be   sure   we   do   not   have   different    consideration  is  the   paper  transfer  of 


figures. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  is  a  table  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  First,  there  was  the 
item  of  $312  million. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Then  $162  million. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  But  there  is  a  stock  reduc- 
tion of  $305  million. 


CCC  stocks  to  private  stocks  of  the 
difference  between  3  million  bales  and 
3.5  million  bales.  If  that  amount  were 
not  arbitrarily  deducted  from  the  cost, 
the  cost  would  be  not  $448  million,  but 
$506  million. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN  The  question  I  desire  to 
ask  is  as  follows :  How  much  cotton  does 


the  Senator  from  Mississippi  say  the 
Government  now  has  on  hand?  I  refer 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  CCC  has  on 
hand  a  little  more  than  8  million  bales. 
Does  the  Senator  refer  to  cotton  to 
which  the  CCC  has  title? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Cotton  to  which  CCC  has 
title. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     Yes. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    How  much  more  does  the 
Senator  anticipate  CCC  will  take  title  to 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  marketing 
season  ? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  A  total  of  between 
10  and  11  million  bales  or  an  addition  of  2 
million. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  How  much  cotton  did  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  hold  in, 
we  will  say.  the  first  of  the  marketing 
year  1961? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  have  forgotten  the 
figures. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Seven  million,  one 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  has  caused  the  big 
increase  in  the  acquisition  of  cotton  by 
the  Government  In  the  past  2  years? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Two  things:  An  in- 
crease in  the  price  support  and  a  decrease 
in  the  rayon  price. 

Mr  AIKEN.  An  increase  in  the  sup- 
port price,  of  course,  means  an  increase 
in  the  price  to  the  domestic  mill:  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Did  that  result  in  the 
domestic  mills  turning  more  to  the  use 
of  rayon? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  So  that  put  our  mills  at 
a  disadvantage. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  1960  the  support  price 
for  cotton  was  30  cents  a  pound.  Then 
it  was  raised  in  1961  to.  roughly.  32 
cents 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Thirty-two  and 
four-tenths  cents. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
that,  if  the  support  price  had  remained  at 
30  cents  a  pound,  the  Government  would 
be  in  the  position  of  having  become  the 
owner  of  11  million  bales  of  cotton? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  would  not  be. 
How  much  effect  the  reduction  would 
have  on  rayon 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Has  rayon  not  increased 
in  price? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     No. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thought  it  went  up  to 
28  cents. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  think  It  went  up  to 
28  cents  when  the  bill  was  introduced. 
It  was  once  about  25  cents. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  have 
any  idea  of  the  lowest  price  at  which 
rayon  could  be  sold  profitably? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  do  not  think  it 
could  go  much  lower  than  25  cents. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  price  of  cotton  to 
domestic  mills  dropped  to  around  25 
cents  a  pound,  it  would  be  fully  competi- 
tive with  rayon,  and  there  is  no  proba- 
bility that  the  rayon  producers  could 
profitably  reduce  their  price  still  further; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  my  Judg- 
ment. 

Opponents  of  H.R.  6196  contend  that 
the  domestic  payment  under  the  bill  will 
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cost  the  Government  an  additional 
$382.5  million  annually— 9-million-bale 
domestic  consumption  times  $42.50  a 
bale.  This  figure  is  highly  exaggerated, 
disregarding  completely  the  following 
facts: 

First.  The  price  support  would  be  re- 
duced from  the  current  level  of  32.47 
cents  per  pound  to  30  cents  for  the  1964 
crop.  Obviously,  this  price  support  re- 
duction would  be  reflected  in  correspond- 
ingly lower  payments  on  both  export  and 
domestic  sales. 

Second.  By  making  cotton  available  to 
American  mills  at  the  same  price  it  is 
sold  for  export,  the  equalization  pay- 
ments on  exports  of  cotton  products — 
now  costing  about  $17  million  annually— 
would  be  eliminated. 

Third.  Increased  domestic  consump- 
tion, resulting  from  competitive  prices, 
would  reduce  Government  stocks,  there- 
by reducing  carrying  charges,  storage, 
and  interest. 

Fourth.  Elimination  of  the  paralyzing 
uncertainty  now  overhanging  the  entire 
industry  would  encourage  cotton  mer- 
chants and  mills  to  carry  larger  cotton 


Inventories,  relieving  to  this  extent  the 
addition  to  Government  stocks.  The  re- 
sult would  be  less  acquisition  cost  and 
carrying  charges  for  the  Government. 

On  August  1.  1963,  CCC  owned  8.2  mil- 
lion bales,  and  the  figure  is  expected  to  be 
at  least  10  million  next  August.  The 
Government  investment  in  this  cotton 
was  about  $1.3  billion,  will  approach  $1.6 
billion  next  year,  and  will  cost  about 
$89  million  annually,  just  for  carrying 
charges.  It  is  a  portion  of  this  cotton 
that  would  be  used  for  payments-in- 
kind.  Actually,  these  Government-held 
surplus  stocks  are  devalued  very  sub- 
stantially already,  even  under  existing 
law.  The  cotton  simply  has  no  value 
above  the  world  price.  In  fact,  much  of 
it  will  be  sold  under  Public  Law  480  pro- 
grams for  unredeemable  foreign  curren- 
cies, or  given  away  under  aid  programs, 
returning  nothing  to  the  Treasury. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  a  table  setting 
forth  the  various  items  of  estimated  ex- 
penditures I  have  just  described. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


CoUon:  Comparison  of  major  items  of  estimated  expenditures  under  current  legiriation  and 
H.R.  6196  without  the  Jones  amendment  and  with  amendments  suggested  by  producer 


committee 


Item 


Support  price: 

Middling  1  Inch 

Average  of  crop 

Export  payment  rat« 

Trade  Incentive  rate 

Increased  price  support 

Increased  support  on  1st  15  bales  of  cotton. 


Current  legislation 


1963  crop 


Estimated  expenditures: 

Export  program  (5,000,000  bales) 

Cotton  products  payments .--,--- ivl-ia;v";""'V 

Public  Law  480  (excluding  export  subsidy)  1.000,000  bales  of 
cotton 

Carrying  charges.  Interest,  etc 

Increased  support  on  1st  15  bales  of  cotton 

Trade  incentive  payment: 

Gross  amount  (9,600,000  bales  and  payment  rate) 

Increased  price  support - 

Stock  increase 

Stock  reduction 


CenU 
32.47 
31.72 
8.5 


1964  crop 


CenU 
32.47 
31.72 
9.0 


H.R.  6196 


Without 
Jones 

amend- 
ment, 

1964  crop 


With 

producer 

choice 

plan, 

1964  crop 


MOlion 
doUari 
1221 
17 

•192 


MOlitm 
doUart 
225 
18 

117 
94 


CenU 

30.00 

29.25 

6.5 

6.5 


2.47 

MQiion 
doUari 
162.5 


Total  estimated  expenditures. 


Change  In  CCC  stocks  from  prior  year. 


271 


790 

Thoumirul 
balet 
+1.830 


112 


566 

Thoiitand 
bale* 
+700 


117.0 
86.0 
62.0 

312.0 


CenU 

30.00 

29.25 

6.5 

6.5 

3.5 


MOlUm 
doUart 
18Z5 


117.0 
80.0 


-43.6 


696.0 

TTioutand 
balet 
-300.0 


312.0 
102.0 


-305.5 


448.0 

nou*and 
bale* 
2, 150. 0 


I  5,200,000  bales. 
•  1,600,000  bales. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
6196  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  pro- 
vides a  sound  and  much  needed  solution 
to  cotton's  problems.  It  is  important 
to  the  cotton  textile  industry,  to  the 
542.000  cotton  mill  workers,  to  those  in 
cities  who  supply  the  cotton  industry, 
and  who  process  cotton  cloth  into  fin- 
ished products.  It  is  Important  to  both 
the  Government  and  to  cotton  growers. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  called  a 
"mill"  bill.  It  has  been  called  expensive 
and  costly.    Let  us  look  at  the  facts. 

The  mills  will  willingly  lose  $120  mil- 
lion on  existing  cloth  inventories. 

The  producers  will  take  a  2.47-cent 
reduction   in   support  prices,  or   about 


$187,500,000  per  year  to  help  maintain 
and  increase  their  markets. 

The  beneficiaries  of  this  bill  are  the 
taxpayer  and  the  consumer. 

USDA  estimates  that  savings  over  the 
existing  legislation  will  be  $118  million 
for  fiscal  1965,  and  $327  million  for  fiscal 
1968.  The  taxpayer  is  also  a  consumer 
and  will  share  in  the  $700  million  saving 
on  textiles. 

Mr.  President,  cotton  legislation  has 
already  been  delayed  too  long.  Cotton's 
markets  continue  to  decline.  Cotton 
planting  will  soon  be  underway  on  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  farms.  In  fact, 
it  is  already  underway  on  some.  To 
delay  will  deny  them  a  choice  under  this 
program.    This  legislation  should  be  en- 


acted as  soon  as  possible.  It  Is  urgent 
and  critically  Important.  I  urge  Sena- 
tors to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.   I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  want  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi with  respect  to  the  proposed  leg- 
islation that  has  to  do  with  cotton.  As  I 
understand  the  situation,  the  total  sav- 
ings would  be  something  in  the  nature 
of  $700  million,  as  against  past  activities 
in  cotton,  if  this  bill 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No.  That  Is  what 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  estimates  the 
consumer  saving  In  the  price  of  textiles 
wUlbe. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.    As  a  result  of  this 

bill? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    Yes. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.    Also.  I  understand 
that  under  the  bill /producers  will  take 
a  2.47  percent  reduction  in  support  price? 
Mr.  EASTLAND.    Will  the  Senator  re- 
peat the  question? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Producers  will 
take  a  2.47  reduction  in  support  price? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes:  and  that  will 
total  $187,500,000. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  So,  as  the  Senator 
sees  it,  those  who  will  benefit  the  most 
as  a  result  of  this  cotton  bill  will  be  the 
consumers  themselves,  who  are  also  the 
taxpayers? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  Is  correct.  All 
segments  of  the  Industry  have  gotten  to- 
gether on  this  issue  except  one  farm  or- 
ganization. The  farmers  put  up  $187.- 
500.000  In  reduced  price  supports.  The 
mills  take  a  $120  million  loss  in  Inventory. 
Each  segment  will  make  a  sacrifice  and 
get  a  program  that  has  been  worked  out 
and  which  it  is  thought  will  save  the  In- 
dustry from  destruction.  The  issue  be- 
fore the  Senate  is:  Is  the  second  largest 
industry  going  to  be  destroyed?  Are  we 
going  to  follow  the  recommendations  of 
the  vast  majority  of  those  in  that  indus- 
try and  enact  this  bill? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  have  asked  the 
Senator  these  questions  because  he  Is 
thoroughly  cOiiversant  in  this  field.  Al- 
though there  is  a  cotton  surplus,  the 
amount  of  that  surplus  Is  nothing  as 
compared  with  the  amount  of  grain  sur- 
plus.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Frankly,  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  believe  most  of 
our  surplus  is  in  wheat.  The  second 
largest  is  in  feed  grains.  Then  comes 
the  cotton  surplus. 

The  reason  I  asked  the  question  is  that 
there  also  are  other  commodities  of 
which  we  have  no  surplus,  but.  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  quotas  by  which 
a  particular  commodity  in  a  particular 
industry  is  controlled.  I  am  referring, 
for  example,  to  tobacco,  sugar,  and  other 
crops,  and  also  to  milk,  in  which  indus- 
try there  are  marketing  orders  resulting 
from  agreement  among  producers  of  the 
various  agricultural  products  in  question. 
So,  as  I  see  it,  this  is  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  those  who  produce  cotton,  those 
who  distribute  cotton,  and  those  who  uti- 
lize cotton  in  retail  consumption,  to  get 
together  from  the  standpoint  of  what  is 
best  for  the  American  people. 
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Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. They  are  doing  this  for  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  And  in  doing  so. 
they  are  merely  following  what  has  been 
successfully  accomplished  in  connection 
with  many  other  agricultural  products. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  been  a  highly  successful 
businessman.  When  we  loan  $2  on  a 
commodity  that  Is  worth  only  $1.  that  is. 
in  effect,  a  subsidy  to  that  person;  and  a 
subsidy  has  been  paid  to  the  farmer,  be- 
cause the  world  cotton  price  is  23  or  24 
cents  a  pound.  It  cannot  be  produced  in 
this  country  at  that  price.  Is  it  not 
correct  that  the  true  value  of  that  com- 
modity would  be  at  the  world  price? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it- 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  has  no  value  at 
all  if  it  is  locked  up  In  a  warehouse  and 
cannot  be  sold.  It  would  have  a  minus 
value,  because  It  costs  $90  million  a  year 
to  pay  the  storage  charges. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator agree  that  there  is  no  more  chance 
for  an  American  farmer  being  competi- 
tive against  a  farmer  in  the  Middle  East 
who  is  producing  cotton  than  there 
would  be  for  an  American  manufacturer. 
with  an  average  cost  of  $1.95  in  the  pro- 
duction of  shoes  to  compete  successfully 
with  a  foreign  manufacturer  who  is  able 
to  make  good  shoes  and  sell  at  an  aver- 
age price,  and  pay  his  workers  28  cents 
an  hour.  Is  that  not  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. There  is  no  way  to  compete  un- 
less it  can  be  done  through  automation. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  am  impressed  with  his  able  and 
logical  presentation  of  this  problem.  In 
my  State  of  Missouri,  our  farmers  pro- 
ducing cotton,  as  well  as  other  agricul- 
tural commodities,  have  now  dropped 
from  13  percent — which  was  the  per- 
centage when  I  first  Joined  the  Senator 
in  the  Senate  12  years  ago — to  5  percent 
or  6  percent.  It  was  not  too  long  ago 
that  the  United  States  had  90  percent 
of  its  people  engaged  in  the  production 
of  food.  Because  of  the  ingenuity  and 
ability  of  American  farmers  our  problem 
is  still  one  of  surplus,  as  against  most 
countries,  where  75  percent  of  their  peo- 
ple are  still  engaged  in  the  production  of 
food,  and  their  problem  is  still  one  of 
famine. 

So  I  hope  the  Senator  will  be  supported 
in  the  Senate  by  all  Senators  who  be- 
lieve it  is  Important  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  living  in  agriculture  in  the 
United  States,  as  in  all  other  walks  of 
American  life. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri.  The 
Senator  has  performed  a  most  distin- 
guished service  to  the  cotton  industry 
and  to  American  agriculture. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     I  yield. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.    Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  commend  and  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  excellent  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  regard- 


ing cotton.  He  comes  from  a  great  cot- 
ton-producing State.  A  State  known  as 
producing  the  finest  cotton  In  the  world 
at  one  time,  and  it  still  produces  fine 
cotton.  There  is  no  question  about  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  knows  more 
about  cotton  than  does  any  other  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr  EASTLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  his  kind  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  ex- 
perts on  the  subject,  if  there  are  any  in 
the  Senate. 

I  should  like  it  to  be  known  that  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
rendered  a  fine  service  by  putting  this 
Information  into  the  Record  so  that  Sen- 
ators who  are  not  present  and  did  not 
have  the  privilege  of  hearing  his  re- 
marks may  read  them  and  understand 
what  is  in  the  bill. 

Many  people  do  not  understand  what 
Is  In  the  bin.  They  have  a  misconcep- 
tion of  what  the  bill  does  for  whom. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi on  the  fine  service  he  has  ren- 
dered in  putting  this  Information  into 
the  Record,  and  for  the  privilege  it  has 
been^o  a  few  Senators  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  listen  to  him. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recx)rd  an 
explanation  of  Utle  I  of  H.R.  6196  per- 
taining to  cotton. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Explanation  or  Tnx«  I  or  H.R.  6196 
Ptbtaintng  to  Cotton 

Section  101  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  section 
348  to  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  so  as  to  authorize  CCC  to  make 
payments-ln-klnd  (cotton)  through  the  is- 
suance of  certificates  to  persons  other  than 
producers  In  amounts  that  the  Secretary 
will  determine  would  eliminate  Inequities  in 
the  cost  of  raw  cotton  consumed  by  domestic 
and  foreign  mills.  Such  payment*  would 
begin  with  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  and  would  end  July  31.  1968. 

ThU  authority  would  cover  payments  on 
raw  cotton  In  mill  Inventory  on  the  date  of 
enactment.  Beginning  August  1.  1964.  the 
Secretary  would  make  tJ.S.  cotton  available 
for  domestic  use  at  a  price  not  In  excess  of 
our  US.  export  price. 

Section  102  of  the  bill  amends  section  385 
of  such  act  to  make  the  Department's  deter- 
mination with  respect  to  the  amount  of  pay- 
ments final  under  the  new  section  348  above. 

Section  103(a)  amends  section  104  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (C)  which  authorizes  and  directs 
the  Secretary  to  conduct  a  special  cotton 
research  program  to  reduce  the  costs  of  cot- 
ton production,  and  authorizes  appropria- 
tions up  to  910  million  annually 

Section  103  of  the  Agrlcutlxiral  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended.  Is  amended  to  authorize  price 
support  programs  for  upland  cotton  begin- 
ning with  the  1964  crop.  It  provides  that 
the  basic  price  support  available  to  coop- 
erators  would  be  30  cents  per  pound  for 
Middling  inch  cotton  for  the  1964  crop. 
Price  support  for  the  1965  and  subsequent 
crops  would  be  set  by  the  Secretary  at  a  level 
between  65  and  90  percent  of  parity. 
This  section  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  to  provide  additional  price 


support  for  the  years  1964-67  on  upland  cot- 
ton to  cooperators  on  whose  farms  the  acre- 
age planted  does  not  exceed  the  domestic  al- 
lotment The  additional  price  support  would 
be  up  to  15  percent  In  excess  of  the  basic 
level  on  the  normal  yield 

In  order  to  keep  upland  cotton  In  the 
normal  channels  of  trade  the  additional 
price  support  of  this  section  may  be  carried 
out  through  the  simultaneous  purchase  and 
resale  of  the  cotton.  Similar  operations  In- 
cluding loans  at  the  higher  level  and  re- 
deemable at  the  lower  level  might  be  made 
available,  as  well  as  payments-ln-klnd 
through  the  issuance  of  certificates  which 
could  be  negotiable  and  which  might  be  re- 
deemed by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion for  cash.  The  Secretary  would  have 
the  authority  to  make  a  determination  as 
to  which  or  all  of  these  methods  might  be 
used. 

Section  401(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  Is  amended  by  adding  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing cotton  to  the  other  eight  factors 
which  presently  must  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration by  the  Secretary  In  determining 
the   level  of   price  support. 

Section  104  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  by 
reducing  the  resale  price  for  upland  cotton 
held  by  CCC  from  116  percent  of  the  sup- 
port price  to  105  percent  for  unrestricted 
uses  This  amendment  will  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  spread  between  the  loan 
price  and  the  resale  price  by  3  cents  per 
pound  for  the   1964  crop. 

Section  105  would  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  by  adding  a  new 
section  350  This  amendment  would  provide 
producers  with  a  choice  program  of  reduced 
acreage  and  higher  support  prices.  Under 
this  section  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  establish  a  domestic  farm  allotment 
In  acres  for  each  farm  for  the  years  1964-67 
crops.  Inclusive.  The  farm  domestic  allot- 
ment would,  generally,  be  the  percentage  of 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  which  the  na- 
tional domestic  allotment  Is  of  the  national 
acreage  allotment  established  under  section 
344  However,  If  a  producer's  allotment  was 
Increased  through  reapportionment  of  re- 
leased acreage  above  the  level  he  had  been 
planting,  the  farm  domestic  allotment  would 
be  computed  on  the  highest  acreage  planted 
or  acreage  regarded  as  planted  during  the 
preceding  2  years.  This  section  ftirther  pro- 
vides that  a  farm  with  15  or  less  acres  In  its 
regular  allotment  shall  have  such  allotment 
considered   as   Its  domestic  allotment. 

Section  106  of  the  bUl  amends  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  provide 
for  an  overplant  of  the  farm  allotment  for 
export  only.  The  overplant  for  1964  could 
be  up  to  10  percent  of  the  regular  allotment 
established  under  the  national  allotment,  the 
exact  percentage  to  be  fixed  In  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  at  a  level  which  would  not 
prevent  a  reduction  of  at  least  1  million 
bales  In  the  carryover.  For  the  remaining 
years  1965  through  1967  the  Secretary  may. 
after  hearings  and  Investigations,  announce 
an  export  market  acreage  which  he  finds  will 
not  prevent  at  least  a  1 -million  bale  reduc- 
tion In  the  carryover.  For  these  years  such 
export  acreage  could  be  allocated  to  States 
and  counties  and  applied  for  on  an  Individual 
farm  basis.  The  1 -million  bale  reduction  re- 
quirement would  not  be  applicable  after  the 
carryover  was  reduced  to  8  million  bales. 

The  producers  of  such  export  cotton  would 
be  required  to  furnish  bond  and  provide 
proof  of  exporting  the  production  from  such 
export  acreage  or  suffer  a  penalty  equivalent 
to  50  percent  of  the  parity  price  for  upland 
cotton. 

The  penalties  collected  under  this  section 
would  be  used  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  defray  the  costs  of  encourag- 
ing export  sale*  of  cotton  under  section  203 
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of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  as  amended. 
Such  export  acreage  as  might  be  planted  on 
the  Individual  farm  would  not  be  counted 
as  history  In  the  establishment  of  futi^-e 
farm  allotments. 

This  section  further  establishes  that  any 
farm  using  the  domestic  farm  allotment 
choice  established  under  section  350  that 
planted  75  percent  of  Its  allotment  will  be 
considered  to  have  planted  Its  allotment  for 
history  purposes. 

Section  301  of  the  act  is  amended  to  re- 
move cotton  from  existing  normal  yield  def- 
initions and  set  up  new  definitions  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  new  subsection  (e)(13)(H)  added  to 
section  103  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  redefines  "normal 
yield"  for  a  county  based  on  the  5  calendar 
years  Immediately  preceding  the  year  In 
which  the  quota  Is  proclaimed  and  provides 
for  adjustment  for  abnormal  weather  con- 
ditions and  significant  changes  in  produc- 
tion practices  and  for  the  use  of  approved 
yields  under  regulations  to  be  established  by 
the  Secretary  where  actual  yield  data  are 
not  available. 

The  bill  would  add  a  new  subsection  (b) 
(13)  (I)  to  section  103  of  such  act  to  rede- 
fine "normal  yield"  for  any  farm  as  the 
average  yield  per  acre  adjusted  for  abnormal 
weather  conditions  and  any  algnlficant 
changes  In  production  practices  during  the 
3  calendar  years  Immediately  preceding  the 
year  In  which  the  normal  yield  Is  determined. 
If  yield  data  Is  not  available  on  the  farm,  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  regulations  for  Its 
determination. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  VESSELS.  AIR- 
CRAFT. AND  CONSTRUCTION. 
COAST  GUARD— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9640)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  procurement 
of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  construction 
of  shore  and  offshore  establishments  for 
the  Coast  Guard.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
port of  the  conference  committee  on  the 
Coast  Guard  authorization  bill,  H.R. 
9640,  represents  a  compromise  between 


the  Members  of  both  Houses  on  essen- 
tially two  aspects  of  the  bill. 

First,  the  coriference  accepted  the  re- 
quirement by  the  Senate  that  there  be 
a  specific  limit  Included  in  the  bill  for 
authorization.  That  figure  is  $93,299,- 
000  for  the  procurement  of  vessels  and 
aircraft  and  shore  and  offshore  estab- 
lishments for  the  Coast  Guard. 

Second,  the  Senate  conferees  accepted 
an  amount  of  $21,500,000  which  the 
House  had  included,  and  which  the  Sen- 
ate had  not  corisidered,  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  one  additional  high-endurance 
cutter  to  cost  $14  million  and  two  addi- 
tional medium-endurance  cutters  to  cost 
$3,750,000  each. 

This  $21,500,000  accepted  by  the  Sen- 
ate is  over  and  above  the  budget  request 
for  Coast  Guard  procurement. 

I,  as  a  conferee,  accepted  this  figure, 
and  so  did  my  colleagues. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  Intend  to 
pay  lipservice  to  economy.  I  am 
thoroughly  in  favor  of  economy,  and  I 
look  hard  at  all  attempts  to  ignore  it. 
However,  the  report  of  the  conference 
committee  is  sound  in  all  respects.  This 
is  the  first  year  In  which  the  Coast  Guard 
has  submitted  a  request  for  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  under  Public  Law 
8a-45.  Such  procedure  has  never  been 
followed  before. 

The  law  enacted  last  session  prohibits 
appropriations  for  vessel  and  facilities 
procurement  by  the  Coast  Guard  without 
prior  congressional  authorization.  Un- 
der this  new  procedure,  the  Coast  Guard 
now  has  the  same  opportunity  as  have 
the  Armed  Forces  to  present  and  give 
support  to  its  construction  and  procure- 
ment program. 

While  I  do  not  for  a  moment  condone, 
nor  shall  I  endorse  wholesale,  unsub- 
stantiated requests  for  authorization,  I 
do  not  feel  that  the  additional  funds 
authorized  for  the  Coast  Guard  by  the 
conference  committee  in  this  instance 
are  unjustified.  I  concur  In  them  as  a 
member  of  the  conference  committee, 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  accept  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.    BARTLETT.    Mr.    President,    I 
move  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 
The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 
The  report  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.     Mr.  President,  the 
conference   committee   on  the   amend- 
ments to  H.R.  9640  agreed  to  recommend 
that  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  Senate  amendments  and  the 
Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  three  vessels  added  to  the  author- 
ization by  the  House. 

This  in  substance  means  that  the 
House  agreed  with  the  Senate  to  tighten 
the  procedures  for  the  authorization  by 
limiting  it  to  the  fiscal  year  1965  and 
placing  an  absolute  celling  on  the  au- 
thorization. On  the  other  hand  the  Sen- 
ate agreed  to  add  the  three  vessels  sug- 
gested by  the  House. 

I  would  like  to  explain  why  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  agreed  with  the  House  in 
this  respect.  The  conference  report  in- 
dicates that  one  high -endurance  vessel 
and  two  medium-endurance  vessels  were 


added  by  the  House  and  accepted  by  the 
Senate.     The  effect  of  this  will   be  to 
speed  up  the  replacement  program  of 
Coast   Guard   vessels.     The   one   addi- 
tional high -endurance  vessel  authorized 
will  permit  the  vessel  Casco  which  was 
built  in  1941  to  be  replaced  in  1967  which 
Is  1  year  sifter  the  vessel  is  scheduled  to 
be  replaced  after  a  25-year  service.    The 
other    two    vessels    added    are    in    the 
medium -endurance  vessel  class  and  will 
permit  the  Coast  Guard  to  replace  the 
vessels  Alert  and  Agassiz.    Both  of  these 
vessels  were  buUt  in  1926.     They  were 
overage  in  1946  and  it  will  now  permit 
them  to  actually  be  effectively  replaced 
in  1966.    That  is  20  years  after  the  date 
they  should  have  been  replaced.    In  ef- 
fect the  addition  of  these  vessels  only 
permits  a  more  rational  replacement  pro- 
gram for  Coast  Guard  vessels  and  light- 
ens the  load  that  we  can  expect  next 
year  if  our  replacement  schedule  is  to  be 
maintained. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  today 
gave  its  final  approval  to  the  Coast  Guard 
authorization  bill,  H.R.  9640.  As  the 
Senate  knows,  this  is  the  first  authori- 
zation bill  for  the  Coast  Guard  vmder 
the  terms  of  Public  Law  88-45  which  was 
approved  by  the  Congress  last  year. 

I  was  pleased  to  be  the  sp>onsor  of  the 
legislative  proposal  on  the  Senate  side 
embodied  in  this  law.    When  I  reported 
it  to  the  Senate  last  year,  I  stated  that, 
although  the  Coast  Guard  is  a  smaller 
service  with  smaller  money  requirements, 
still  in  time  of  war  it  is  part  of  our  mili- 
tary forces  and  It  would  seem  sensible 
therefore  to  bring  the  congressional  pro- 
cedures affecting  it  into  harmony  with 
those  affecting  the  Army,  Navy,  and  the 
Air  Force.    I  believed  then,  as  I  believe 
now,  that  it  is  Important  for  the  Con- 
gress to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
needs  and  plans  of  the  Coast  Guard.    It 
is  Important  we  assure  ourselves  that 
the  Coast  Guard  has  the  equipment  and 
facilities  necessary  to  perform  Its  vital 
patrol  enforcement,  search,  and  rescue 
duties. 

The  Congress  agreed,  and  my  bill  re- 
quiring armual  congressional  authoriza- 
tion for  Coast  Guard  vessel,  aircraft,  and 
construction  appropriations  became  law. 
The  bill  we  approve  today  is  the  first 
such  authorization.  It  is  a  good  bill  and 
It  has  my  strong  endorsement. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  chair  hearings 
on  this  measure  as  a  member  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Commerce  Committee.  The 
subcommittee  and  the  committee  gave 
careful  scrutiny  to  each  item  in  this  au- 
thorization. I  am  also,  Mr.  President,  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  Coast  Guard  appropria- 
tions—the Treasury  and  Post  Office  Sub- 
committee of  which  th6  able  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robertson]  is 
chairman.  I  believe  I  am  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  on  both  the  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  subcommittees 
dealing  with  the  Coast  Guard.  As  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, may  I  be  allowed  to  say.  Mr. 
President,  that  I  believe  the  work  of  the 
authorization  subcommittee  will  be  of 
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help  and  assistance  as  we  review  the  re- 
quest of  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  bill  before  us  today  has  in  it  sev- 
eral items  of  substantial  importance  to 
my  own  State  of  Alaska.  These  include 
a  new  22-knot.  82-foot  vessel  estimated 
to  cost  $350,000  for  probable  stationing 
at  Petersburg,  two  helicopters  for  Kodiak 
at  an  estimated  $1,100,000;  24  additional 
Coast  Guard  family  housing  units  for 
Annette  Island,  plus  other  facilities,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $1,140,000;  a  new 
runway  on  Sltkinak  Island  at  an  approxi- 
mate $540,000  cost;  and  improvements  at 
the  Ketchikan  Coast  Guard  base  In  the 
sum  of  $178,000. 

These  Items  will  strengthen  the  Coast 
Guard  as  it  carries  out  its  mission  in 
Alaska,  a  mission  of  increasing  impor- 
tance as  foreign  fishing  operations  in  the 
North  Pacific  continue  to  grow.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Coast  Guard  to  main- 
tain active  siirface  and  air  surveillance 
over  the  fishing  activities  of  foreign  ves- 
sels, to  Insure  that  they  do  not  encroach 
upon  our  territorial  limits,  or  to  the  re- 
sources which  are  legally  ours. 

This  mission  is  important  to  the 
Alaska  fishing  Industry  and  to  the  State 
of  Alaska;  it  is  also  important  to  the 
Nation,  for  our  fisheries  constitute  a  ma- 
jor national  natural  resource. 

The  importance  of  this  mission  is  rec- 
ognized, Mr.  President,  by  the  Alaska 
State  Legislature.  Recently  both  the 
house  and  the  senate,  in  separate 
actions,  passed  resolutions  in  support 
of  the  Coast  Guard  and  its  mission  and 
more  especially  its  fiscal  1965  requests. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Alaska 
House  Joint  Resolution  33.  urging  Con- 
gress to  approve  the  1965  Coast  Guard 
construction  program  in  Alaska,  and 
the  Alaska  Senate  Resolution  11.  sup- 
porting Federal  appropriations  for  ex- 
panded Coast  Guard  surface  and  air 
surveillance  In  Alaskan  waters,  may  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  Alaska  Legislature  recognizes  the 
vital  role  the  Coast  Guard  plays.  Today, 
the  Congress  in  approving  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  fiscal  1965  Coast 
Guard  authorization,  in  like  manner 
recognizes  the  Importance  of  this  role. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRD,  as  follows: 

House  Joint  RrsoLunoN  33 
Joint  resolution  \irglng  Congress  to  approve 
the    1988   Coast  Guard   construction  pro- 
gram In  Alaska 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

Whereaa  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  asked  the  Congress  for  a  Coast  Guard 
faculties  construction  program  during  fiscal 
1965  In  the  amount  of  •1,858,000;   and 

Whereas  the  proposed  construction  pro- 
gram Includes  family  housing  units  and  sup- 
port facilities  at  Annette  Island;  mainte- 
nance facilities  at  Ketchikan;  and  the  re- 
placement of  the  runway  at  the  Goast  Guard 
loran  station  on  Sltkinak  Island:  and 

Whereas  these  facilities  are  needed  for  the 
effective  continuation  of  the  Coast  Guard's 
Important  mission  In  Alaska:   Be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  Is  requested 
to  give  early  and  favorable  consideration  to 
the  Prelsdenfs  request  for  the  Coast  Guard 
construction  program  In  Alaska  during  fiscal 
1965;  and  be  It  f\irther 


Resolved.  ITiat  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  SUtes;  the  Hon- 
orable Carl  Hayden,  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate:  the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCormack,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; the  Honorable  Clarence  Cannon, 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee; the  Honorable  Wilbur  D.  MUls. 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee;  the  Honorable  Harry  P  Byrd, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee; 
and  the  members  of  the  Alaska  delegation  In 
Congress. 

Passed  by  the   house  February  8.   1964. 
BaucE  Kendall. 

Speaker  of  the  House. 

Attest: 

Patmcia  R.  Slack, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
Passed  by  the  senate  February  17,  1964. 
Fkank  Pekatrovich. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Attest: 

BvKLTN    K.    Stevenson, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
WILLIAM   A.   Egan, 

Governor  of  Alaska. 
Certified  true.  full,  and  correct. 
Pat«icia  R.  Slack. 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 


Senate  Resolution  11 
Senate  resolution  supporting  Federal  appro- 
priations for  expanded   Coast  Guard  sur- 
face and  air  surveillance  In  Alaskan  waters 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  senate: 

Whereas  the  seriousness  of  the  Incretislng 
depredations  of  foreign  Hshlng  fleeU  in  the 
waters  of  and  off  Alaska  has  been  a  cause  of 
serious  concern  to  the  people  of  the  State 
and  the  Federal  Government;   and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  State  is  sup- 
porting requests  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  for  more  funds  for  Coast  Guard 
vessels  to  patrol  Alaskan  and  other  waters; 
and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Alaska  has  a  vital 
concern  in  Increased  surface  and  air  surveil- 
lance of  foreign  fishing  operations  In  the 
North  Pacific  and  supports  the  request  for 
additional  money  for  that  purpose:  Be  It 

Resolved,  That  Congress  Is  requested 
to  provide  the  Coast  Guard  with  sufficient 
funds  for  expanded  surface  and  air  surveil- 
lance for  the  protection  of  national  Interests 
In  the  North  Pacific;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
directed  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. President  of  the  United  States;  the 
Honorable  Clarence  Cannon,  chairman  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee;  the 
Honorable  Carl  Hayden,  chairman.  Senate 
Appropirlatlons  Committee;  the  Honorable 
Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State;  the  Honor- 
able Douglas  Dillon.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury; Adm.  Edwin  J.  Roland,  Commandant. 
U.S.  Coast  Guard;  Rear  Adm.  George  D. 
Synon.  commander.  17th  Coast  Guard  Dis- 
trict; and  the  members  of  the  Alaska  dele- 
gation In  Congress 

Passed  by  the  senate  February  15.  1964. 
Frank  Pexatkovich, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Attest: 

Evelyn  K.  Stevenson. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Certified  true,  full,  and  correct. 

EvELTN  K.  Stevenson. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1964— THE 
COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  in- 
creased consumption  of  cotton,  and 
wheat,  to  maintain  the  income  of  cotton 
producers  to  provide  a  special  research 


program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  pro- 
duction, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  just  heard  a  very  able  discussion 
of  the  first  half  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion now  pending  before  the  Senate. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi IMr.  Eastland]  has  described  the 
implications  of  the  cotton  section  of  the 
bill.  The  second  half  of  the  bill,  title  II, 
relates  to  another  important  crop; 
namely,  wheat.  I  proipose  to  describe,  in 
an  introductory  form,  the  wheat  section 
contained  in  the  proposed  legislation. 

Before  doing  that.  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  personal  ap- 
preciation to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  EllenderL 

Despite  his  f>ersonal  views  in  opposi- 
tion to  some  portions  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  conducted  ex- 
tended hearings  and  committee  sessions, 
and  worked  more  diligently  than  any 
other  member  of  the  committee,  to  see 
to  it  that  a  farm  bill  was  drafted  and 
reported  to  the  Senate  for  consideration 
in  time  to  meet  the  very  pressing  needs 
of  wheat  and  cotton  farmers  for  pro- 
grams effective  with  the  1964  crop. 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  last  year 
the  chairman  wisely  held  in  check  my 
own  impatience  to  start  hearings  on  a 
wheat  bill  before  a  consensus  on  wheat 
legislation  had  developed. 

As  the  present  session  opened,  he 
acted  promptly  to  bring  a  bill  to  the 
floor  in  time  for  consideration  before 
March  1.  When  consideration  of  the  tax 
bill  interfered  with  his  time  schedule, 
he  canceled  an  important  trip  to  re- 
schedule and  hold  the  wheat  hearings  in 
order  to  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

For  many  years  I  have  had  great  re- 
spect for  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  It  Is  a 
privilege  to  serve  on  that  committee  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  a  Senator  who 
has  done  so  much  for  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

I  believe  it  is  quite  proper  that  the 
Senate  should  consider  in  one  bill  legis- 
lation affecting  our  cotton  farmers  and 
our  wheat  producers,  because  these  two 
groups  have  a  great  stake  in  the  welfare 
of  each  other. 

The  wheat  farmers  are  dependent  for 
a  large  part  of  their  income  on  the  cot- 
ton and  textile  producers,  because  these 
groups  consume  a  sizable  amount  of  the 
bread  and  flour  and  other  products  made 
from  wheat.  Likewise,  the  cotton  pro- 
ducer and  textile  worker  have  an  eco- 
nomic stake  in  the  welfare  of  the  wheat 
producers,  because  the  wheat  producers 
purchase  the  cotton  shirts  and  overalls 
and  the  other  clothing  that  make  up  a 
sizable  part  of  our  domestic  cotton  sales. 

Everyone  in  the  country  has  a  stake 
in  the  proposed  legislation.  Anything 
that  improves  the  income  of  such  im- 
portant groups  among  us  as  our  wheat 
producers  and  cotton  producers  is  of  di- 
rect importance  to  everyone  in  the 
country. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  yesterday 
carried  an  article  which  I  believe  every 
Member  of  Congress  ought  to  ponder 
very  carefully.    The  title  of  the  article. 
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on  the  front  page  of  this  newspaper,  is: 
•Farmers  Begin  To  Cut  Spending  as 
They  Face  Big  Drop  in  1964  Income. 

The  subhead  reads:  "$700  Million 
■arnings  Decline  Seen  as  Farm  Prices 
Sag"  Tractor.  Store  Sales  Slip." 

The  article  opens  with  this  interesting 
statement: 

While  their  city  cousins  confidently  look 
ahead  to  another  year  of  prosperity,  the  Na- 
tion's farmers  are  worrying  about  a  recession^ 
They  already  are  cutting  back  hard  on  their 
Snd^ng  in  a  trend  which  could  become  the 
jSon    administration's    first    major    eco- 
nomlc  headache. 
Later  in  the  article  it  is  stated : 
But  by  far  the  biggest  blow  to  the  farm 
economy  will  be  felt  by  wheatgrowers.    In  a 
delayed  reaction  to  last  year's  farmer  rejec- 
tion of  acreage  controls  and  high  Prlce  sup- 
ports, wheat  prices  are  decUnlng.     f  ces  on 
Sew-crop  wheat  for  delivery  after  July  now 
average  about  $1.65  a  bushel,  down  more  than 
30  cenu  from  last  year.    What's  more   Aprl- 
culture    secretary    Freeman    has    Predicted 
wheat  may  fall  as  low  as  the  support  price  of 
$1.25  before  the  year  Is  out 
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Because  of  these  hard  economic  facts 
we  are  urging  quick  approval  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  to  stabilize  the  income 
of  our  wheat  farmers,  not  only  because 
of  the  importance  of  the  wheat  farmers 
themselves  but  also,  as  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  indicates,  because  of  the  unpact 
on  our  entire  economy. 

I  should  like  to  quote  one  or  two  per- 
sons who  were  Interviewed  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  article. 

Mr  P  A   Ekstrom,  sales  manager  for 
Brady  Implement  Co..  an  International 
Harvester  dealer  in  Dodge  City.  Karis.. 
reports  a  30-percent  drop  in  truck  scales 
so  far  this  year  from  the  like  1963  period. 
A  man  in  my  own  State.  Donald  Irion, 
parts  manager  of  an  implement  com- 
pany, in  Pierre.  S.  Dak.,  stated  that  saJes 
of  used  tractors  are  off  50  percent  so  far 
this  year.    He  believes  that  this  is  due 
largely  to  the  anticipated  drop  in  wheat 
income  which  will  take  place  unless  Con- 
gress acts  very  quickly  along  the  lines  of 
the  proposed  legislation  before  the  Sen- 

I  know  that  there  are  some  who  have 
the  view  that  the  farmers  are  rolling 
in  clover,  and  that  they  are  already  over 
heavily  supported  by  Federal  programs. 
There  is  no  large  group  in  our  economy 
which  is  suffering  any  more  from  in- 
adequate income  than  the  farmers.    It 
is  heartbreaking  to  see  how  hard  farmers 
work  and  to  see  how  litUe  they  receive 
In  the  way  of  economic  reward  for  their 
labor,  their  investment,  and  their  man- 
agerial knowledge.    They  work  harder 
than  any  other  group  in  the  economy, 
they   must   be   skilled   in    animal   hus- 
bandry   agronomy,  mechanics,  finance, 
and  other  fields  and  they  receive  pro- 
portionately less  for  their  labor,  invest- 
ment and  knowledge  than  nearly  any 
other  group. 

As  the  President  reminded  us  2  days 
ago  the  average  per  capita  income  of  the 
farm  people  of  this  country  is  about  55 
percent  of  the  national  average  income 
of  Americans  as  a  whole. 

To  prevent  this  problem  from  becom- 
ing any  worse,  we  urge  the  passage  of 


the  proposed  wheat  legislation  in  time  to 
be  effective  in  1964. 

farmers'  accomplishments 
It  Is  fashionable  in  some  circles  to  say 
that  farmers  are  no  longer  important 
because  they  comprise  only  about  8  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  But  they  are  of  supreme  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  the  entire 

country.  .     ^^  , 

American  agriculture  is  the  envy  oi 
the  entire  world.     It  has  given  us  an 
abundance  of  food  for  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  our  income  than  Is  true  In  any 
other  country  In  the  world.    The  Ameri- 
can people  spend  about  19  percent  of 
their  personal  income  for  food.    That  Is 
a  smaller  percentage  than  in  any  other 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth.    What 
is  more,  our  agriculture  has  always  been 
strong  enough  to  meet  national  emer- 
gencies.   It  has  been  our  greatest  earner 
of  foreign  exchange  dollars.    At  a  time 
when  we  are  concerned  about  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  problem,  we  ought  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  more  foreign  ex- 
change is  earned  through  agricultural 
sales  than  through  any  other  source. 

It  is  today  buttressing  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  IMr.  Eastland] 
stated  a  few  moments  a«o,  some  of  the 
budget  costs  that  are  chalked  up  to  the 
American  fanner  could  be  more  prop- 
erly chalked  up  to  our  efforts  to  preserve 
the  peace  and  freedom  of  the  world  as 
we  make  our  agricultural  abundance 
available  to  people  In  need  In  some  100 
different  countries  of  the  globe. 

As  the  Director  of  the  Food  for  Peace 
program  under  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy, I  expressed  my  thanks  a  good  many 
times  for  this  abundance  of  food  which 
made  it  possible  for  the  United  States 
to  feed  and  warm  the  hearts  of  millions 
of  people  in  many  parts  of  the  globe. 

I  believe  that  In  the  past  3  months 
free  world  agriculture  has  scored  one  of 
our  great  victories  In  the  cold  war  com- 
petition because  it  has  been  possible  to 
offer  millions  of  tons  of  wheat  to  a  col- 
lectivized society  and  to  dramatize  its  in- 
ability to  meet  the  food  needs  of  its  own 
people.    In  so  doing,  we  have  dramatized 
the  success  of  family-farm  agriculture  of 
the  type  that  we  enjoy  In  our  country. 
I  wonder  how  historians  of  the  future 
win  appraise  the  success  of  the  Soviet 
Union  with  Its  satellites  against  her  In- 
creasingly   obvious    failure   to   build    a 
sound  agricultural  foundation  under  her 
Communist  society  after  nearly  half  a 
century     We  are  witnessing  an  episode 
in  human  history,  still  unfolding,  which 
may  be  less  dramatically  treated  In  the 
news  than  the  launching  of  a  spacecraft, 
but  which  may  also  be  more  fundamental 
In  the  course  of  human  events.     I  be- 
lieve It  Is  quite  possible  that  historians 
wlU  record  that  in  the  1960's,  a  good 
wheat  producer  or  a  good  cotton  producer 
was  worth  at  least  as  much  to  the  se- 
curity and  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States  as  was  an  astronaut. 

History  may  record  that  hungry  mil- 
lions in  the  world  were  more  Impressed 
with  the  abundant  quantity  of  food  and 
fiber  we  produce  than  with  which  nation 
first  put  a  man  on  the  moon. 


TTTLE  n — ^THE  wheat  PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  title  n  of  the  bill,  the 
wheat  section,  would  make  the  wheat  cer- 
tificate program  embodied  in  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962  eflecUve  for 
the  1964  and  1965  wheat  crops,  but  it 
would  make  that  program  effective  on  a 
voluntary  instead  of  a  mandatory  basis. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  removes  one 
of  the  principal  objections  that  have  been 
raised  to  the  program  on  which  farm- 
ers were  asked  to  vote  in  1963.    If  pro- 
ducers had  approved  marketing  quotas 
in  the  referendum  held  last  May  21 — and 
I  was  among  those  who  urged  that  alter- 
native—those quotas  would  have  been 
Imposed  on  all  wheat  producers  on  an  In- 
voluntary or  mandatory  basis.    No  one 
could  have  overplanted  without  paying  a 
significant  penalty. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  would  amend 
the  existing  act  and  give  wheat  pro- 
ducers the  freedom  to  parUclpate  vol- 
untarily in  this  program  if  they  decide, 
on  an  Individual  basis,  that  that  Is  what 
they  wish  to  do,  or  the  freedom  to  stay 
out  of  the  program  and  take  their  chances 
m  the  marketplace.  They  can  over- 
plant  If  they  desire,  because  the  penalty 
provisions  are  repealed. 

After  the  2-year  voluntary  period  pro- 
vided In  the  bin— 1964  and   1965— the 
program  would  revert  to  existing   law 
unless  Congress,  after  evaluating  the  re- 
sult of  2  years'  experience  with  the  volun- 
tary program,  decided  to  continue  it. 
On  that  basis,  with  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram   provided   for    in    the   blU.    farm 
acreage  allotments  would  be  made  each 
year,  based  on  a  national  allotment  of 
not  less  than  49.5  milUon  acres— some  10 
percent   less   than   the    55-minion-acre 
minimum  allotment  under  which  we  are 
now  operating.    CompUance  with  farm 
allotments   would   be    necessary   for   a 
producer  to  be  eligible  for  price  support, 
marketing    certificates,    and    diversion 
payments. 

Price  supports  between  65  and  90  per- 
cent of  parity  would  be  provided  par- 
ticipants on  the  part  of  their  wheat 
needed  for  domestic  food  use  Just  as  in 
the  act  of  1962.  The  committee  report 
and  statements  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  make  it  clear  that  the  Sec- 
retary is  expected  to  set  that  support  at 
near  the  $2  per  bushel  level,  approxi- 
mately the  present  wheat  price  level. 

Price  support  for  wheat  to  be  exported 
would  also  be  provided  through  certifi- 
cates at  not  in  excess  of  90  percent  of 
parity,  and  for  noncertlflcate  wheat  at  a 
level  related  to  world  prices  of  wheat 
and  to  wheat  value  as  livestock  feed. 

The  Inclusion  by  the  committee  of  an 
export  certificate  level,  which  could  be 
different  than  the  domestic  certificate 
value  and  doubtless  would  be  somewhat 
lower  than  the  domestic  certificate  value. 
is  the  second  modification  of  the  act  of 
1962,  as  It  was  approved  by  the  Senate 

2  years  ago. 

I  stress  that  the  first  change  is  that 
the  program  has  been  made  voluntary 
instead  of  involuntary  as  was  provided 
in  the  1962  act.  The  second  change  is 
the  provision  authorizing  two  certificate 
levels— a  level  for  domestic  food  wheat. 
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or  domestic  milling  wheat,  and  perhaps 
a  lower  level  for  export  wheat. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand,  if 
we  spell  out  the  difference  to  which  the 
Senator  has  just  referred,  it  would  mean 
that  had  the  farmers  voted  in  favor  of 
the  program  last  May,  their  income 
would  have  been  about  $600  million 
greater  than  it  will  be,  if  new  legislation 
Is  not  provided. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  the  volun- 
tary program,  their  income  will  be  around 
$400  million  greater  than  if  there  is  no 
legislation. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  substan- 
tially correct.  It  might  go  $450  to  $500 
million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  Is  one  of  the 
essential  differences  moneywlse? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  sponsored  a  bill 
last  July  which  would  have  provided  for 
a  single  certificate  along  the  lines  called 
for  in  the  1962  act.  but  for  various  rea- 
sons which  will  develop  in  the  course  of 
our  discussion,  the  committee  saw  fit  to 
Include  a  two-certiflcate  provision  in  the 
bill. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  determine 
the  domestic  export  wheat  needs.  He 
would  establish  the  national  acreage  al- 
lotments. He  would  set  marketing 
quotas  and  certificate  values  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prescribed  criteria,  just 
as  existing  law  provides. 

The  present  provision  of  law  which 
permits  substitution  of  wheat  and  feed 
grain  acreage  would  be  continued. 
There  would  be  no  change  In  that  pro- 
vision of  existing  legislation.  The  exist- 
ing law  is  unchanged  as  to  diverted  acre- 
age and  payments. 

A  minor  change  postpones  the  final 
date  for  any  referendum  necessary  In 
1965,  relating  to  the  1966  crop,  until 
August  1  instead  of  June  15.  This  would 
give  Congress  additional  time  to  evalu- 
ate the  voluntary  plan  and  decide 
whether  to  continue  It,  try  something 
else,  or  let  the  act  of  1962  come  back  into 
full  effect  automatically. 

I  believe  that  by  eliminating  the  com- 
pulsory features  of  the  1962  act,  we  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  meeting  the  objec- 
tions which  were  raised  against  that  act. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  there  is  nearly 
unanimous  support  for  the  pending  bill 
by  the  groups  which  speak  for  wheat- 
growers.  We  have  the  endorsement  of 
the  voluntary  certificate  plan  by  the 
State  wheatgrowers  associations  in  the 

II  most  Important  wheat-producing 
States,  endorsement  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Wheat  Growers  and  by  the 
National  Grange — one  of  the  major  farm 
organizations — we  have  the  endorsement 
of  the  voluntary  certificate  principle  by 
the  National  Farmers  Union  and  by  the 
Missouri  Farmers  Association.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  support  by  those  groups, 
which  are  best  able  to  speak  for  the 
wheat  producers  of  the  country,  provides 


a  compelling  argument  in  favor  of  speedy 
enactment  of  this  part  of  the  bill. 

Although  the  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion has  spoken  in  opposition  to  the  bill 
and  although  its  view  is  entitled  to  con- 
sideration, nevertheless,  it  is  true  that 
that  organization  does  not  have  its  major 
strength  in  the  wheat-producing  areas 
of  the  country. 

BACKGROUND  OF  THX  WHEAT  PHOCRAM 

The  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act,  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  wheat  certificate  plan, 
provided  that  it  should  become  effective 
on  a  mandatory  basis  if  approved  by 
two-thirds  of  producers  in  a  referendum. 

If  not  approved.  It  provided  that  there 
should  be  only  50  percent  of  parity  price 
supports  on  the  1964  crop  of  wheat,  lim- 
ited to  producers  who  planted  only  their 
share  of  the  mirximum  national  wheat 
acreage  allotment.  Others  would  get  no 
support  at  all.  but  would  sell  on  a  market 
in  competition  with  feed  grains. 

The  referendum  was  held  last  May  21. 
1963. 

The  referendum  campaign  was  the 
biggest  and  most  expensive  multi-State 
campaign,  short  of  a  Presidential  elec- 
tion, ever  conducted  in  this  country. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  field 
force  explained  the  details  of  the  pro- 
posed program.  The  administration 
favored  a  "Yes"  vote.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Freeman  said  so.  President  Ken- 
nedy said  so. 

In  my  area  the  campaign  in  favor  erf 
a  "Yes"  vote  was  carried  by  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  the  Farmers  Union 
Grain  Terminal  Association,  and  wheat- 
growers  associations.  They  used  pam- 
phlets, TV  and  radio  time,  and  adver- 
tising, but  hardly  as  much  as  their  op- 
ponents. 

The  advocates  of  a  "No"  vote  made  a 
great  onslaught  against  'regimentation  ' 
of  wheatgrowers  under  the  compulsory 
plan  and  "loss  of  freedom."  The  terrors 
of  bureaucratic  dictation  and  the  danger 
of  democracy  withering  and  being  sup- 
planted by  a  dictatorship  were  advanced, 
although  the  Nation  has  had  compul- 
sory programs  of  the  same  nature  be- 
fore, without  any  such  dire  conse- 
quences. 

Farmers  were  led  to  believe  that  If 
they  voted  "No,"  Congress  would  enact 
something  better  than  the  certificate 
plan.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
thousands  of  producers  bielleved  their 
"No"  votes  were  votes  for  an  even  better 
deal.  Who  was  responsible  for  that  be- 
lief is  not  the  Important  point.  The  fact 
that  fanners  believed  that  is  important. 

In  South  Dakota  and  also  In  North 
Dakota  slightly  more  than  65  percent 
of  the  farmers  voted  for  the  program. 
In  the  Nation,  the  "yes"  vote  was  less 
than  half — about  48  percent.  The  com- 
pulsory program  failed.  I  favored  a 
"yes"  vote  in  the  referendum,  and  was 
disappointed  in  the  result. 

The  day  after  the  referendum  the  Na- 
tion faced  the  prospect  of  $1.25  per 
bushel  wheat,  starting  on  July  1.  1964 — 
a  75-cent-a-bushel  drop  from  the  cur- 
rent level,  and  far  below  the  historic 
food  value  level. 

We  faced  a  $600  million  drop  In  farm 
income,  without  the  prospect  that  any 


of  the  farmers'  tremendous  loss  would 
result  In  a  benefit  which  would  "trickle 
down"  to  consumers. 

It  has  often  been  argued  that  a  fairer 
wheat  price  to  the  farmers  would  repre- 
sent a  bread  tax  on  the  consumers.  On 
May  22,  the  day  after  the  referendum 
when  a  75-cent-per-bushel  drop  In  wheat 
price  was  in  prospect,  the  New  York 
Times  published  an  article  in  which  a 
bakery  company  executive  was  quoted  as 
saying  the  prospective  decline  in  the 
wheat  price  would  not  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  bread  to  consumers. 
The  Times  article  stated,  quite  correctly, 
that  the  cost  of  the  wheat  was  too  small 
a  portion  of  the  total  cost  of  a  loaf  of 
bread — 2''2  cents — for  the  decline  in  the 
wheat  price  to  make  bread  cheaper  at 
retail. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  on  the  same 
day  reported  an  interview  to  the  same 
effect  with  a  bakery  company  executive. 
The  decline  in  the  wheat  cost  would  not 
bring  down  bread  prices. 

Because  of  the  loss  of  $600  million  in 
wheat  Income.  Mr.  President,  we  faced 
stagnation  in  some  very  considerable 
areas  of  this  land.  In  my  own  State  it 
would  mean  many  bankruptr.farmers.  It 
would  mean  the  closing  of  Main  Street 
stores.  It  would  mean  unpaid  mortgages 
and  commercial  accounts.  It  would 
mean  a  decline  in  business  volume  all 
the  way  from  the  farms  through  smaller 
towns  to  distributing  centers  and  back 
to  the  factories  which  make  fertilizer 
and  machinery  and  produce  fuel  and 
tires  and  other  farm  supplies.  It  would 
be  felt  in  Detroit  and  Moline  and  in  the 
steel -producing  cities  of  Pennsylvania; 
in  Akron,  where  tires  are  made;  in  the 
furniture  and  appliance  centers;  and 
in  the  textile  mills  of  New  England. 

I  refer  once  more  to  the  article  I 
mentioned  previously  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  It  reports  that  farmers 
across  the  Nation  are  already  cutting 
back  on  their  purchases  of  consumer 
goods,  because  of  the  anticipated  drop  in 
their  income  which  surely  will  occur  if 
this  measure  is  not  promptly  enacted 
into  law. 

Last  spring.  I  felt  the  great  importance 
of  having  Congress  develop  an  alterna- 
tive program,  fos,  it  was  clear  that  if 
wheat  prices  fell  next  July  1,  there  would 
be  no  benefit  to  the  consumers.  I  felt 
equally  certain  that  if  in  1965  we  re- 
stored wheat  prices  to  the  $2  level  where 
producers  could  survive  economically, 
after  a  year  of  $1.25  or  $1.30  wheat, 
bread  prices  would  go  up,  and  we  would 
be  confronted  with  the  "bread  tax" 
argument. 

This  makes  it  clear  that  it  Is  impor- 
tant to  maintain  through  the  1964  mar- 
keting year  the  relationship  between  the 
price  of  wheat  and  the  price  of  bread; 
and  it  is  also  clear  that  the  pending  bill 
seeks,  not  to  increase  the  price  of  wheat, 
but  to  maintain  that  relationship  ap- 
proximately as  it  was  during  the  past 
year. 

PRESIDENT    KENNEDY'S    CMTEmiA 

President  Kennedy  realized  the  serious 
consequences  of  letting  comipliance 
wheat  drop  to  50  percent  of  parity  prices. 


or  even  lower.  He  knew  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  farmers.  In  casting  their 
votes  in  the  referendum,  voted  that  way 
because  they  felt  Congress  would  enact 
another  bill.  They  did  not  vote  for  the 
50-percent  price  support  deal,  although 
it  was  the  technical  alternative. 

The  President  announced  Immediately 
after  the  referendum  that  he  would  sup- 
port an  alternative  wheat  plan  If  It  met 
three  criteria: 

First.  It  must  improve  farm  Income. 

Second,  it  must  reduce  Government 

costs. 

Third,  it  must  allow  reduction  of  Com- 
modity   Credit    Corporation    stocks    of 

wheat. 

After  those  guidelines  appeared  I  at- 
tempted to  study  some  of  the  alternative 
possibilities  that  might  still  be  ahead  of 
us  in  the  wake  of  the  referendum  fail- 
ure. Among  other  things  I  asked  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  give  me  a  projec- 
tion of  the  certificate  plan  on  a  voluntary 
basis — in  other  words,  with  all  of  the 
compulsion  and  penalties  removed.  For 
example.  I  asked  what  the  compliance 
might  be  if  there  were  no  compulsion 
in  the  program.  What  percentage  of 
the  wheat  producers  would  comply  on 
a  voluntary  basis?  I  asked  them  what 
effect  the  voluntary  certificate  program 
might  have  on  the  farm  program,  on 
Government  costs,  and  on  our  surplus 
stocks. 

The  reply  came  back  to  me — and  this 
has  since  been  verified  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry— that  there 
would  doubtless  be  somewhere  between 
80  and  85  percent  compliance  and  par- 
ticipation in  such  a  program,  and  that 
it  would  meet  every  one  of  President 
Kennedy's  three  criteria  for  a  new  pro- 
grsun.  On  that  basis  I  Introduced  such 
a  bill  with  the  cosponsorship  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  BurdickI. 
the  senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr  Young],  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]. 

The  bin  was  Introduced  on  July  29. 
Although  we  were  anxious  to  move  on 
it  at  that  time,  I  now  realize,  as  I  said  a 
moment  ago.  that  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  was  entirely  correct  in  re- 
straining us  who  requested  hearings  at 
that  time  before  any  consensus  had 
formed  on  the  part  of  wheatgrowers  as 
to  the  type  of  program  that  they  de- 
sired. His  judgment  was  absolutely 
correct. 

But  growers  did,  over  the  ensuing  few 
months,  reach  a  consensus  on  the  volun- 
tary certificate  proposal,  gave  it  wide- 
spread endorsement,  and  made  consid- 
eration f)ossible. 

In  his  recent  farm  message  to  the  Con- 
gress, President  Johnson  added  a  fourth 
criterion  to  the  requirements  of  the  bill ; 
the  bread  price  criterion.  He  urged 
adoption  of  a  wheat  program  that  would 
do  the  following  four  things: 

First,  raise  the  Income  of  wheat- 
growers  substantially  above  what  it 
would  be  in  the  absence  of  new  legisla- 
tion. As  the  chairman  has  said,  the  bill 
would  do  that.  It  would  raise  the  in- 
come of  wheat  producers  $400  to  $500 


million  above  what  It  would  otherwise 
be  If  we  do  nothing. 

Second,  the  President  said  that  we 
must  avoid  increases  in  budgetary  costs. 

Third,  we  must  maintain  the  price  of 
wheat  at  a  level  which  will  not  increase 
the  price  of  bread  to  consumers. 

Fourth,  we  must  enable  the  United 
States  to  discharge  its  responsibilities 
and  realize  the  benefits  of  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement. 

The  President  expressed  his  concern 
over  the  threat  to  income  posed  by  ex- 
isting legislation  when  he  said : 

Changes  In  the  wheat  program  are  urgently 
needed  to  check  a  drastic  decline  in  the  pro- 
ducer income  ffom  the  1964  crop.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  additional  legislation  it  is  estimated 
that  wheat  producers  will  receive  between 
$500  and  t700  million  less  In  1964  than  in 
1963. 


This  concern  was  shared  by  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  Numerous  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced to  correct  this  situation;  good 
bills  with  attractive  provisions.  The 
Agriculture  Committee  incorporated  in 
the  bill  reported,  which  Is  now  under 
consideration,  the  most  desirable  and  the 
most  practicable  features  of  various  pro- 
posals. The  hands  of  many  distin- 
guished Members  of  this  Senate  can  be 
seen  in  it.  It  is  a  truly  bipartisan 
product. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  both  the  wheat 
title  of  this  bill  and  the  effort  to  bring 
about  enactment  are  truly  bipartisan. 
The  title  has  the  backing  of  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  as  does  the  cotton 
title  and  the  entire  bill. 

EXPLANATION    OF    BILL 

The  measure  meets  the  criteria  which 
both  the  late  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Johnson  have  enunciated. 

Goverrunent  costs  of  the  program  can 
be  fully  consistent  with  the  President's 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1965  for 
wheat  and  will  be  about  $300  million 
less  than  for  the  1963  program  and  $800 
million  less  than  1962  costs. 

The  bulk  of  the  $600  million  decline 
in  wheat  income  to  producers  will  be 
avoided.  If  the  certificate  values  pro- 
posed in  the  House  subcommittee  wheat 
bill— which  is  very  similar  to  this  bill- 
were  adopted,  prospective  income  would 
be  improved  by  $400  to  $500  million.  It 
is  my  hope  that  even  more  of  the  loss 
can  be  avoided. 

A  study  we  have  made  of  a  wheat 
farmer  with  a  90-acre  farm  allotment 
indicates  he  would  gross  $1,000  more 
cash  under  the  committee  bill  provisions 
than  under  existing  law.  His  production 
costs  will  be  about  the  same,  so  his  net 
will  be  substantially  higher. 

As  a  consequence  of  such  improved 
income,  it  is  expected  that  compliance, 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  will  be  80  percent 
or  higher. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  put  In  the  Record  a  study  of 
two  other  individual  farm  projections 
under  the  voluntary  program  to  indicate 
its  results  at  the  individual  farm  level. 
They  show  that  our  committee  bill  would 
convert  losses  to  modest  gains  on  typical 
spring  and  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat 
farms. 


The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  found 
that  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks  can  be  reduced  at  least  100  mil- 
lion bushels  annually  by  the  use  of  allot- 
ments and  quotas  with  the  voluntary 
compliance  anticipated  under  the  bill. 

The  price  of  bread  would  not  be  dis- 
turbed. The  present  wheat-bread  price 
relationships  would  continue. 

Our  International  Wheat  Agreement 
responsibilities  will  be  met. 

Many  of  us  wish  for  a  time  when  farm 
programs  will  be  unnecessary.  But  the 
intriguing  possibility  of  a  nation  without 
farm  programs  has  been  examined  very 
carefully,  at  least  six  different  times  by 
objective  agricultural  economists  and 
every  one  of  those  six  teams  has  found 
that  a  return  to  the  free  market  under 
present  conditions  would  be  disastrous 
for  the  welfare  of  American  agriculture. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  a  brief  review  of 
those  six  studies  submitted  recently  by 
Representative  Ptjrcell. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

lExcerpU    from    remarks    of     Congressman 
Graham  Purcell  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Jan. 16. 1964) 
The  Wheat  Problem  and  the  Future  or 
Farm  Price  Supports 
Mr    Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  the  results  of  a  series  of  un- 
biased studies  on  the  contribution  of  farm 
programs  to  farm  Income. 

The  most  recent  of  these  studies,  com- 
pleted a  few  months  ago  by  the  center  for 
agricultural  and  economic  development  at 
Iowa  SUte  University,  concludes  that  after 
allowing  for  the  effects  of  lower  prices  on 
production.  In  the  absence  of  production 
adjustment  and  price  support  programs,  net 
farm  Income  within  a  few  years  would  fall  40 
percent  or  more. 

When  the  results  of  this  most  recent  study 
were  brought  to  my  attention,  I  asked  how 
its  conclusions  compared  with  those  reached 
in  earlier,  similar  studies.     Here  is  what  I 

found:  ^  , 

"Walter  Wilcox  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service,  Ubrary  of  Congress,  In  an  article 
publUhed  in  the  Journal  of  Farm  Econom- 
ics August  1958,  concluded  'In  the  absence 
of  price  Buwxjrtlng  programs  realized  net 
farm  Income  on  a  y  ear-by -year  basis  would 
have  been  20  to  55  percent  lower  in  the  years 
1937-39.  14  to  43  percent  lower  In  1940-42, 
24  to  34  percent  lower  in  194S-49,  and  28 
percent  or  more  lower  In  1952  to  date.'  " 

Professor  Shepherd  and  associates  at  Iowa 
State  University  In  August  1960— Iowa  Agri- 
cultural Experimental  Station  special  report 
27— estimated  that  if  price  supports,  produc- 
tion controls,  and  the  conservation  reserve 
were  abandoned,  within  a  few  years  the 
prices  of  hogs  and  beef  cattle,  respectively, 
would  decline  to  $0.11  and  $0.12  per  pound. 
The  price  of  corn  would  fall  to  $0.66  per 
bushel,  and  wheat  prices  would  fall  to  $0.74 
per  bushel.  Net  Income  from  livestock  prod- 
ucte  might  fall  by  50  percent. 

Using  a  somewhat  different  basU,  and  as- 
suming a  continuation  of  export  subsidies 
and  Public  Law  480  programs,  economists  In 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  In  the 
land-grant  colleges  made  a  study  for  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee— Senate 
Document  No.  77,  January  196(V— which  to- 
dlcated  that  the  removal  of  price  supports 
and  production  limitations  would  result  In 
a  46-percent  drop  in  realized  net  farm  In- 
come by  1965. 
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This  study  Indicated  that  If  commodity 
programs  were  discontinued,  prices  of  key 
farm  products  would  be  expected  to  fall  to 
the  following  levels: 

Wheat.  $0  90  a  bushel:  corn.  waO  a  bushel: 
beef  cattle,  $0.15  a  pound;  and  hogs.  W  11 
a  pound 

Professor  Robinson,  of  Cornell  University. 
In  a  similar  study  published  In  Farm  Eco- 
nomics. 1960.  concluded  that  even  though  a 
conservation  reserve  of  30  million  acres,  mar- 
keting orders  and  special  distribution  pro- 
grams were  continued.  If  direct  price  sup- 
ports and  acreage  controls  were  dropped,  net 
farm  Income  would  fall  19  percent  Hog 
prices  would  fall  to  •0.14  a  pound,  beef  cat- 
tle to  WIS  per  pound,  wheat  to  $1.18  a 
bushel,  and  corn  to  »0.98  a  bushel. 

Professor  Brandow.  of  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  In  a  study  for  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  (committee  print.  Novem- 
ber I960)  estimated  that  with  price  supporu 
and  production  limitations  removed,  realized 
net  farm  Income  by  1965  would  fall  to  $7.2 
bUllon  or  36  percent  below  the  1959  level 
ftlB  projections  Indicated  wheat  prices  would 
fall  to  $0.87  a  bushel,  corn  to  $0.77  a  bushel, 
hogs  to  $0  11  a  pound,  and  beef  cattle  to 
•0.17  a  pound. 

Profeasor  Heady,  executive  director  of  the 
center  for  agricultural  and  economic  adjust- 
ment. Iowa  State  University,  and  his  asso- 
ciates reviewed  the  results  of  those  earlier 
studies  and,  using  revised  and  more  compre- 
hensive statistics,  analyzed  the  effects  on 
farm  Income,  Government  costs  and  con- 
sumer food  outlays  of  16  alternative  wheat 
and  feed  grain  programs.  (Farm  Program 
Alternatives,  CAED  Kept.   18.  May  1963.1 

Needless  to  say  the  study  Is  so  deUlled  only 
a  few  of  the  highlights  can  be  reported  here. 
They  conclude  that  the  excess  capacity  of 
agriculture  in  1960  and  1961  amounted  to 
7  percent.  This  percentage  of  potential  out- 
put was  avoided  by  diversion  and  conserva- 
tion programs  or  was  diverted  from  commer- 
cial markets  by  domestic  and  foreign  dis- 
tribution programs. 

If  that  additional  7  percent  had  been  chan- 
neled through  commercial  markets,  farm 
prices  would  have  fallen  38  percent,  gross 
income  would  have  fallen  21  percent,  and 
net  Income  would  have  fallen  over  60  per- 
cent. 

These  university  agricultural  economists — 
after  reviewing  recent  statistics  with  the 
most  comprehensive  and  up-to-date  analyti- 
cal tools — estimate  that  within  a  2-year  peri- 
od, a  10-percent  drop  in  farm  prices  would 
bring  about  only  a  1 -percent  reduction  In 
supplies.  In  a  4-year  period,  a  10-p«rcent 
drop  In  prices  would  be  expected  to  result  In 
a   14 -percent  reduction  In  output. 

In  a  period  as  long  as  20  years,  they  con- 
clude that  If  farm  prices  were  10  percent 
lower  under  one  program  than  under  an- 
other, production  would  be  only  6  percent 
lower. 

The  basic  price-supply  relationships  as 
analyzed  by  competent  economists  give  the 
He  to  those  who  say  that  If  Government 
price-support  progranu  were  discontinued 
farm  families  would  be  able  to  earn  higher 
Incomes  within  a  short  while. 

Professor  Heady  and  his  associates  find 
that  after  allowing  for  the  effect  of  lower 
prices  on  production — If  all  price  supports, 
diversion,  conservation,  and  export  subsidy 
programs  were  discontinued  for  feed  grains 
and  wheat — within  the  next  5  years  net  farm 
Income  would  fall  by  more  than  $5  billion  a 
year  or  about  40  percent. 

They  also  find  that  grain  production  would 
Increase  faster  than  livestock  production 
could  be  expanded  and  carryover  stocks  of 
grains  would  have  to  be  Increased  for  sev- 
eral years  to  avoid  an  even  more  chaotic 
price  and  Income  bust. 

Let  me  repeat,  this  most  recent  study  by 
Iowa  State  University  economists  concludes 
that  If  price  supports,  acreage  diversion,  and 


export  subsidy  programs  for  wheat  and  feed 
grains  are  eliminated,  carryover  stocks  would 
have  to  be  Increased  for  several  years,  yet 
net  farm  Income  would  fall  by  40  percent. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  conclude.  If  a 
combination  of  price  support,  acreage  di- 
version, and  export  subsidy  programs  are  con- 
tinued, farm  Income  can  be  malnuined  at 
current  levels  without  further  Increases  in 
Government  costs.  And  to  me  this  con- 
clusion Is  as  Important  as  the  earlier  one. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  latest  of  these 
studies,  bearing  out  the  general  conclu- 
sions of  all  the  previous  ones,  came  out 
recently  from  the  Center  on  Agricul- 
tural and  Economic  Development  at 
Iowa  State  College.  Drs.  Luther  O. 
Tweeton.  Earl  O.  Heady,  and  Leo  V. 
Mayer  projected  probable  farm  prices  in 
1967  if  we  permit  unlimited  production 
without  price  support,  but  continue  to 
subsidize  exports  under  Public  Law  480. 
continue  conservation  reserve  contracts 
to  their  expiration,  and  with  the  Gov- 
errunent  buying  at  the  market  price  and 
accumulating  stocks  of  commodities 
when  production  of  feed  grains  and 
wheat  exceeds  utilization. 

In  other  words,  the  objective  econo- 
mists to  whom  I  have  referred,  without 
any  ax  to  grind,  by  applying  the  best 
economic  science  they  could  to  the  prob- 
lem, have  told  us  that  if  we  remove  pro- 
duction controls  and  price  supports,  we 
shall  have  a  drop  of  $5.7  billion  in  net 
farm  income  by  the  year  1967.  That 
would  be  a  loss  of  about  40  percent  of  all 
farm  income.  Under  this  same  formula. 
corn  could  be  expected  to  drop  to  85 
cents  a  bushel,  oats  to  49  cents,  barley 
to  71  cents,  sorghum  grain  to  73  cents, 
wheat  to  94  cents  a  bushel,  cattle  to 
$15.80  per  hundredweight  or  nearly  $6 
below  1962.  hogs  to  $13.50.  and  sheep  to 
$13.50. 

No  one  wants  agriculture  to  be  allowed 
to  sink  to  such  low  economic  levels.  A 
great  deal  of  concern  has  been  expressed 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  about  declin- 
ing cattle  prices.  I  am  just  as  much 
concerned  about  that  problem  as  is  any 
other  Member  of  Congress,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  surest  steps  we  could  take 
to  further  aggravate  the  problem  for  the 
livestock  producers  would  be  to  knock 
the  bottom  out  of  the  price  of  wheat, 
have  it  flooding  feed  markets,  and  then 
proceed  next  year  to  knock  the  bottom 
out  of  the  price  of  feed  grains.  If  those 
two  things  occurred,  we  would  utterly 
destroy  the  economic  foundations  of  the 
livestock  industry. 

Senators  who  are  concerned  about  tak- 
ing steps  to  start  cattle  prices  back  on 
an  upward  trend  ought  to  give  support 
to  this  proposed  legislation  to  keep  the 
price  of  wheat  from  sinking  to  disastrous 
levels.  It  is  a  very  concrete  step  we  can 
take  on  behalf  of  the  cattle  producers  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  move  quickly 
to  enact  wheat  legislation.  We  have  re- 
cently enacted  a  tax  reduction  that  we 
accepted  partly  because  of  the  belief  that 
it  would  stimulate  the  economy  and  put 
more  buying  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    Mr,  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr,  McGOVERN.     I  yield. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    I  do  not  mean 
to  disturb   the   Senator's  presentation. 


but  the  Senator  has  refe/red  to  the  the- 
ory of  what  wouM  happen  if  price  sup- 
ports were  taken  off  and  we  had  a  policy 
of  laissez  faire,  I  think  that  i£  well,  but 
I  think  it  also  would  be  well  if  in  his  re- 
search he  would  discuss  the  fact  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  power  to 
correct  this  situation  in  existing  law, 
without  this  proposed  legislation,  if  he 
will  exercise  it;  and  the  failure  of  the 
Secretary  to  exercise  this  power  could 
let  the  bottom  drop  out  from  under 
everything. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  hope  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  will  use  all  the 
power  he  has  to  support  farm  prices  at  a 
reasonable  level.  I  also  hope  the  Con- 
gress will  discharge  its  responsibility  to 
do  its  duty, 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Congress 
has  already  done  so.  It  has  placed  the 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  knows 
that  the  Secretary  does  not  have  author- 
ity to  be  of  assistance  on  the  1964  crop 
in  view  of  the  rejection  of  marketing 
quotas  in  the  recent  referendum. 

Mr,  HICKENLOOPER.  He  could  go 
back  to  the  old  law, 

Mr.  McGOVERN,  Not  under  the  au- 
thority Congress  has  given  him.  His 
hands  are  tied  in  1964  with  the  rejection 
of  the  marketing  quota  in  the  referen- 
dum. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER,  He  makes  that 
assertion,  but  I  do  not  agree  with  him. 
I  believe  the  law  is  clear  that  he  has  that 
power. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  entitled  to  that  interpretation, 
but  the  legal  counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  informed  me,  in  no 
uncertain  terms,  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  be  violating  his  legal 
authority  if  he  attempted  to  put  into 
effect  a  support  price  above  50  percent, 
in  view  of  the  referendum  last  spring. 

Mr,  YOUNG  of    North  Dakota.     Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.     I  yield. 
Mr,  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    I  can- 
not see.  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, how  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
after  quotas  were  disapproved  could  set 
the    wheat   support    price   above    $1.26, 
which  is  50  percent  of  parity.    That  is 
the  law.     He   has   no  other  choice.     It 
could  be  argued  that  the  following  year, 
if  the  Secretary  found  there  really  was  a 
short  supply  of  wheat,  and  there  was  a 
national  emergency,  he  could  set  price 
supports  at  somewhere  between  75  and 
90  percent  and  establish  acreage  allot- 
ments:  but  even  a  year  from  now  I  do 
not  think  anybody  who  knows  anything 
about  the  wheat  business  would  contend 
that  the  Secretary  could  use  that  au- 
thority with  expected  supplies  of  wheat. 
He  could  do  nothing  about  the  1964  crop. 
Mr.     McGOVERN.     The    Senator    Is 
eminently  correct.    I  should  like  to  read 
into   the   Record   the   provision   of   the 
basic  agricultural  law  In  this  regard.    I 
am  reading  now   from  the  Agriculture 
Act  of  1949.  which  Is  still  In  operation 
and    still   binding  on   the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.     It  provides: 

The  level  of  price  support  to  cooperators 
for  any  crop  of  a  basic  agricultural  com- 
modity, except  tobacco,  for  which  marketing 
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quotas  have  been  disapproved  by  producers 
shall  be  50  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  of 
such  commodity. 


So  the  Senator  is  absolutely  correct. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under  ex- 
isting authority,  cannot  set  the  price  of 
wheat  above  50  percent  of  parity,  or 
approximately  $1.25  a  bushel,  because  he 
Is  bound  by  the  results  of  the  referendum 
last  spring. 

The  only  way  out  of  this  dilemma  is 
for  the  Congress  to  act  now  before  the 
spring  planting  period,  so  that  the  prices 
of  wheat  can  be  held  at  somewhere  near 
their  present  level. 

We  recently  passed  a  tax  bill  the  chief 
purpose  of  which  is  to  put  additional 
buying  power  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
sumer, to  stimulate  our  economy,  to  pro- 
vide more  outlet  for  products  of  Ameri- 
can Industry  and  American  agriculture, 
and  thereby  provide  more  jobs  for  the 
American  worker,  and  to  tackle  the 
problem  of  critical  unemployment.  If. 
In  the  face  of  that  action,  we  should 
turn  around  now  and  take  $600  million 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  American 
wheat  producer,  we  would  have  undone 
a  great  deal  of  what  we  tried  to  accom- 
plish with  the  passage  of  the  tax  reduc- 
tion bUl. 

The  President  has  also  called  for  an 
attack  on  poverty.  There  Is  no  place  In 
the  United  States  where  poverty  needs 
to  be  attacked  with  any  greater  vigor 
than  in  many  rural  areas. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  sit  Idly  by  and 
watch  our  wheat  producers  lose  $600  mil- 
lion on  this  year's  crop. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  pass  the  bill. 
In  the  Interest  of  the  American  farmer 
and  our  entire  economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  put  In  the  Record  a  section-by- 
sectlon  analysis  of  title  II  of  H.R.  6196, 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  anal- 
ysis was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

8ECTIOIf-BY-S«XmON  ANALYSIS  OF  TITLE  II. 

Wheat,  HJl.  6196 
SecUon  201  of  the  bill  would  amend  the 
present  law  to  provide  that  marketing  quotas 
shall  not  be  In  effect  for  the  1965  crop  of 
wheat.  It  further  provides  that  the  Secre- 
Ury  shall  proclaim  a  national  acreage  al- 
lotment of  not  less  than  49.500.000  acres 
for  the  1965  crop  of  wheat. 

Section  202  contains  a  number  of  amend - 
menu  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  Amendment  (1)  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  establish,  beginning  with 
the  1965  crop,  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  1 
million  acres  out  of  the  national  acreage 
allotment  for  apportionment  to  counties  for 
the  purpose  of  making  adjustments  In  al- 
lotments on  farms  on  which  the  ratio  of  the 
wheat  acreage  allotment  to  cropland  on  the 
farm  Is  less  than  half  the  average  ratio  of 
wheat  acreage  allotment  to  cropland  on  farms 
In  the  county. 

Amendmentt  (2),  (3).  and  (4).  and  a  part 
of  ( 1 ) .  sxispend  for  1965  the  existing  provi- 
sions of  law  which  result  In  farms,  as  well 
as  the  county  and  State,  losing  wheat  acre- 
age history  when  producers  exceed  their  acre- 
age allotments.  Under  the  amendments, 
farms,  and  counties  and  States,  would  nei- 
ther lose  nor  gain  wheat  acreage  history  as 
result  of  producers  complying  or  not  com- 
plying with  their  1965  allotments. 


Amendment  (5)  would  postpone  the  final 
date  for  holding  the  wheat  referendum  to 
August  1  of  the  calendar  year  In  which  the 
national  marketing  quota  Is  proclaimed. 
Under  existing  law.  the  referendum  is  re- 
quired to  be  held  not  later  than  60  days  after 
the  quota  Is  proclaimed.  The  quota  must  be 
proclaimed  by  April  15, 

Amendment  (6)  would  suspend  the  land- 
use  penalties  through  the  1965  crop  and 
make  the  diversion  of  land  from  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  only  a  condition  of  eligibil- 
ity for  receiving  wheat  marketing  certificates. 
Amendment  (7)  would  add  a  provision  to 
make  It  clear  that  any  producer  who  com- 
piles with  his  1964  farm  acreage  allotment 
Is  eligible  to  receive  diversion  payments  un- 
der the  1964  program  even  though  compli- 
ance with  part  of  the  requirements  of  the 
program  may  already  have  occurred  before 
the  program  Is  promulgated.  This  amend- 
ment also  makes  a  technical  change  In  the 
existing  law  to  make  It  clear  that  the  maxi- 
mum limit  on  diversion  payments  of  50  per- 
cent of  the  price  support  rate  has  reference 
to  the  price  support  rate  for  noncertlficate 
wheat. 

Amendment  (8)  would  extend  to  June  30. 
1965.  the  authority  to  use  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  funds  for  administrative  ex- 
p>enses  In  carrying  out  the  wheat  diversion 
program. 

Amendment  (9)  amends  the  existing  law 
to  provide  that  a  voluntary  wheat  marketing 
certificate  program  shall  be  In  effect  for  the 
1964  and  1965  crops  of  wheat.  Under  existing 
law,  such  program  would  be  In  effect  only 
If  a  marketing  quota  program  were  In  effect. 
Amendment  (10)  Is  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  substitute  for  the  present  language 
In  the  existing  law  the  term  "food  product" 
which  Is  defined  In  amendment  (16)  of  this 
section. 

Amendment  (11)  would  provide  for  the 
use  of  two  certificates — a  domestic  certifi- 
cate for  wheat  used  for  domestic  consump- 
tion and  an  export  certificate  for  wheat  used 
for  export. 

Amendment  (12)  would  authcwlze  pro- 
ducers who  exceed  their  1965  wheat  allot- 
ments to  store  their  excess  wheat  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  be  eligible  for  wheat  marketing 
certificates.  Wheat  stored  under  this  provi- 
sion cannot  be  removed  from  storage  until 
a  subsequent  year  when  the  acreage  allot- 
ment Is  underplanted  or  the  production  on 
the  acreage  allotment  Is  less  than  normal. 
If  the  wheat  Is  removed  contrary  to  these 
conditions,  the  producer  would  be  required 
to  pay  an  amount  equal  to  l'/4  times  the 
value  of  the  wheat  marketing  certificates 
issued  with  respect  to  the  farm  for  the  year 
In  which  the  wheat  on  the  acreage  In  excess 
of  the  allotment  was  produced.  Producers 
who  exceed  their  allotment  and  store  their 
excess  wheat  would  not  be  eligible  for  diver- 
sion pajrments. 

Amendment  (13)  would  authorize  a  face 
value  to  be  established  for  export  certifi- 
cates different  from  the  face  value  estab- 
lished for  domestic  certificates. 

Amendment  (14)  would  authorize  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  purchase  cer- 
tificates from  producers  and  thereby  elimi- 
nate the  necessity  for  certificates  to  accom- 
pany wheat  In  the  market.  Under  existing 
law,  the  producer  would  have  to  market  his 
certificates  through  the  purchaser  of  his 
wheat. 

Amendment  (15)  makes  several  minor 
changes  In  the  existing  provisions  for  han- 
dling marketing  certificates.  One  change  U 
technical,  to  make  It  clear  that  certificates 
are  required  on  all  wheat  processed  Into  food 
products  whether  sold,  removed  for  sale,  or 
removed  for  consumption.  Since  the  pur- 
pose of  requiring  certificates  on  wheat  and 
wheat   products  exported   Is  not  to   obtain 


revenue,  but  solely  to  regulate  the  price  at 
which  such  products  are  exported  and  elim- 
inate the  possibility  of  windfall  profits,  an- 
other change  made  by  this  amendment  pro- 
vides that  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  refvmd  to  the  exporter  such  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  certificate  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  make  U,S.  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  generally  competitive  in  the  world 
market,  avoid  disruption  of  world  market 
prices,  and  fulfill  the  International  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States.  A  further  change 
made  by  this  amendment  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  exempt  from  the  requirement 
to  have  marketing  certificates,  wheat  which 
is  donated  abroad  and  wheat  processed  for 
use  on  the  farm  where  grown. 

Amendment  (16)  defines  "food  products" 
to  Include  fiour,  semolina,  farina,  bulgur. 
beverage,  and  any  other  product  composed 
wholly  or  partly  of  wheat  which  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine  to  be  a  food  product. 
The  effect  of  this  amendment  Is  to  require 
a  certificate  on  all  wheat  processed  Into  such 
products  Irrespective  of  whether  such  prod- 
ucts are  actually  used  for  human  consiunp- 
tlon. 

Section  203  would  amend  the  price  support 
provisions  for  wheat.  Under  the  amend- 
ment, price  support  for  wheat  accompanied 
by  domestic  certificates  would  remain  the 
same  as  It  is  under  existing  law;  namely,  not 
less  than  65  percent  or  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  parity  price.  Price  suppcM^  for  wheat 
accompanied  by  export  certificates  would  be 
at  such  level,  not  to  exceed  90  percent  of  the 
fMWlty  price,  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate,  taking  Into  consideration  the 
factors  specified  In  section  401(b).  Price 
support  for  wheat  not  accompanied  by  mar- 
keting certificates  would  remain  the  same  as 
It  is  under  existing  law;  namely,  at  such  level 
not  in  excess  of  90  percent  of  the  parity 
price,  as  the  Secretary  determines  appro- 
priate taking  Into  consideration  competitive 
world  prices  of  wheat,  the  feeding  value  of 
wheat  In  relation  to  feed  grains,  and  the 
level  at  which  price  support  Is  made  avail- 
able fcM-  feed  grains. 

This  amendment  also  provides  that  pro- 
ducers who  exceed  their  1965  allotmwit  and 
store  the  excess  wheat  under  the  provisions 
contained  In  amendment  (12)  of  Section  202 
of  the  bill  shaU  be  eligible  for  price  support 
on  the  wheat  produced  within  the  allotment 
but  not  on  the  excess  wheat. 

Section  204  would  amend  the  present  sec- 
tion 407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  re- 
lating to  restrictions  on  sales  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  to  provide  that  during 
the  marketing  years  for  the  1964  and  1965 
crops  the  minimum  sales  price  for  wheat  will 
be  105  percent  of  the  support  price  for  non- 
certificate  wheat,  plus  canring  charges. 


Mr.  HRUSiLA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  should  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  a  letter  which  I  received 
not  long  ago.  making  an  Inquiry  about 
a  certain  aspect  of  this  certificate  plan. 
I  shall  read  pertinent  parts  of  the  letter 
to  the  Senator  and  then  ask  him  whether 
or  not  there  is  language  in  the  bill  which 
would  take  care  of  the  inquiry: 

I  want  to  urge  you  to  consider  that  if  there 
is  a  certificate  plan,  that  Puerto  Rico  be  In- 
cluded In  It, 

Quite  often  they  will  say  "continental 
United  States"  and  this  of  course  seems  to 
exclude  Puerto  Rico  even  though  by  previ- 
ous definition  Puerto  Rico  has  been  con- 
sidered within  the  United  States.  When  It  is 
not  mentioned  then  it  generally  takes  quite 
a  little  Interpretation  and  this  takes  quite 
a  little  time  and  effort.     For  example,  we 
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own  a  flour  and  feed  mill  In  Puerto  Rico  and 
will  need,  If  there  Is  a  certificate  plan,  cer- 
tificates for  the  wheat  we  own  and  also  u 
we  set  out  to  buy  for  them. 

All  we  want  is  our  mill  In  Puerto  Rlco  to 
be  treated  like  mills  In  every  other  part  of 
the  United  States.  I  hope  you  can  help 
on  this. 

It  Is  signed  "Owen  W.  Cotton." 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
whether  he  is  informed  on  this  question. 
and  whether  he  can  enlighten  me  as  well 
as  my  constituent  thereon. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  can  comment  on 
the  Senator's  question.  I  understand 
his  concern.  I  assure  him  that  the 
Puerto  Rico  flour  milling  industry  could 
buy  our  wheat  and  certificates  in  ex- 
actly the  same  manner  as  could  any 
U.S.  miller.  So  the  Senator  can  assure 
his  constituent  that  he  will  be  treated 
exactly  the  same  as  though  he  lived  in 
Nebraska.  South  Dakota,  or  any  other 
of  the  50  States. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  First.  I  compliment 
the  able  Senator  from  South  Dakota  for 
his  clear  and  lucid  explanation  of  the 
bill.  As  I  understand  the  situation,  there 
are  two,  and  possibly  three,  levels  of 
prices  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  McOOVfiRN.     The  Senator  Is  cor- 

Mr.  BURDICK.    The  first  level  would 
be  for  the  grain  domestically  consumed? 
Mr.    McGOVERN.     For   milling   pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  What  would  the  price 
level  be  for  that  much? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Approximately  $2 
a  bushel.  There  would  be  a  basic  price 
support  of  $1.30.  and  a  certificate  that 
would  return  the  fanner  70  cents.  In 
other  words,  we  would  be  holding  the 
price  of  wheat  approximately  where  it 
is  today. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  What  would  the  bill 
provide  in  regard  to  foreign  shipments? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  On  the  export 
wheat,  the  same  basic  price  support 
would  apply.  $1.30  a  bushel,  but  the  cer- 
tificate could  be  set  anywhere  between 
25  cents  a  bushel  and  70  cents  a  bushel, 
depending  on  findings  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture;  so  that  there  would  be  a 
minimum  price  support  of  $1.55.  and  it 
could  go  as  high  as  $2.  depending  on  con- 
ditions as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  In  other  words,  the 
level  at  which  the  certificates  for  foreign 
shipments  were  set  would  be  more  or  less 
discretionary  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  same  thing  is  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  certificates  for  domestic 
wheat,  but  the  Secretary  has  made  it 
quite  clear  that  those  certificates  would 
be  set  at  70  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Has  the  Secretary 
given  similar  assurances  with  regard  to 
export  wheat? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  is  anticipated 
that    the    certificate    from    the    export 


wheat  would  be  lower  and  could  be  as 
low  as  25  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  With  respect  to 
wheat  in  excess  of  domestic  consump- 
tion and  in  excess  of  our  foreign  ship- 
ments, what  level  would  that  bring? 

Mr.  McGOVERN  That  would  be  sup- 
ported by  loans  at  a  level  comparable  to 
its  value  in  relation  to  feed  grains;  in 
other   words,   probably  $1.30  a   bushel. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  believe  that  the  di- 
version payments  remain  in  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rpct 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  legislation  before 
the  Senate  would  not  change  the  di- 
version payments? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  No.  The  author- 
ity provided  in  the  1962  act  remains  un- 
changed. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Will  the  Senator  In- 
form me  if  he  has  made  a  calculation 
as  to  what  the  blend  price  would  be  on 
normal  production  per  bushel? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  would  be  rough- 
ly $1.77  or  $1.78  a  bushel  on  the  basis 
of  500  million  bushels  domestic  certifi- 
cates at  70  cents  and  a  like  amount  of 
export  certificates  at  25  cents.  I  hope 
that  the  level  might  finally  be  higher. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  $1.77  woiUd  be 
slightly  lower  than  the  present  level? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rcct 

Mr.  BURDICK  When  I  say  slightly 
lower,  I  am  referring  to  the  difference 
between  $2  and  $1.77. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  Senator  also 
stated  in  his  remarks  that  his  original 
bill,  of  which  I  was  a  cosponsor,  was  be- 
fore the  committee.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  bill  sponsored  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  and  the  bill  spon- 
sored by  myself,  and  other  bills,  were 
also  considered  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  committee  modified  the  final 
bill  in  order  to  meet  the  guidelines  that 
were  laid  down  by  the  administration 
with  reference  to  cost  factors.  It  was 
the  judgment  of  the  majority  members 
of  the  committee,  that  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  speedy  passage  of  legislation  in 
this  field,  we  had  to  give  careful  at- 
tention not  only  to  its  impact  on  wheat 
farmers,  but  also  to  Its  impact  on  the 
Treasury. 

What  we  have  arrived  at  is  not  exact- 
ly the  kind  of  bill  that  I  should  like  to 
see  passed  for  American  wheat  farmers, 
but  a  bill  that  balances  off  their  interests 
against  the  Interests  of  the  taxpayers 
and  consumers. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  Senator  knows, 
does  he  not.  that  the  bill  which  I  and 
other  Senators  Introduced  brought  a 
larger  return  to  the  farmer? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  do  know  that;  and 
I  wish  it  were  possible  for  that  kind  of 
legislation  to  be  passed,  because  it  would 
mean  more  income  to  the  wheat  farm- 
ers. I  believe,  however,  that  the  Sena- 
tor would  agree  that  we  must  concen- 
trate our  efforts  on  a  proposal  that  is 
feasible  and  can  be  passed.    After  all  the 


hearings  were  held  and  all  witnesses 
were  heard,  the  committee  made  a  judg- 
ment as  to  what  was  practical  for  en- 
actment and  adopted  the  bill  which  was 
reported  and  is  now  before  us. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Based  upon  the  wide 
exj>erlence  of  the  Senator  on  fanning 
and  farm  products,  and  based  upon  his 
participation  in  the  committee,  would  it 
be  his  opinion  that  the  bill  reported  is 
the  best  possible  bill  that  can  be  obtained 
at  this  time — that  is.  from  the  commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  understand  that 
the  bill  is  not  beyond  change,  but  I  be- 
lieve that,  given  the  guidelines  I  have 
suggested,  which  were  spelled  out  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Presi- 
dent, and  knowing  something  about  the 
concern  over  the  difficulties  of  securing 
widespread  support  necessary  to  pass  any 
legislation  at  all,  the  bill  reported  from 
the  committee  Is  the  best  we  could  get. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  It 
Is  the  best  possible  bill  that  could  be  re- 
ported by  the  committee. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  my  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
again  for  his  information,  and  compli- 
ment him  for  doing  such  a  fine  job  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  that  If  the  Sen- 
ators from  North  and  South  Dakota  were 
permitted  to  write  a  wheat  bill  in  exactly 
the  way  their  producers  would  like  to 
have  it  written.  It  would  probably  In- 
clude many  things  that  are  not  in  this 
bill;  but  I  believe  we  are  all  realistic 
enough  to  understand  that  our  support 
alone  Is  not  enough  to  secure  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill,  that  we  must  take  into 
consideration  all  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  this  Includes  all  of  us  who  are 
concerned  about  the  taxpayers  and  about 
the  consumers.  We  have  taken  Into  con- 
sideration all  of  these  questions,  and  the 
result  is  the  bill  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.    CARLSON.     Mr.   President,    will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE  In  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  not  only 
for  his  splendid  statement  regarding  the 
wheat  problem,  but  also  for  his  great 
study  of  the  problem  which  is  of  vital 
concern  not  alone  to  the  wheat  growers 
of  the  Nation  but  to  everyone  interested 
in  the  future  welfare  of  the  Nation's 
economy. 

As  the  Senator  has  stated,  this  is  a  dif- 
ficult field  in  which  to  write  legislation. 
I  believe  the  Senator  would  agree  with 
me  that  there  is  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  type  of  bill  we  should 
enact  at  this  session. 

Personally.  I  feel  that  we  must  enact 
some  legislation;  therefore.  I  shall  sup- 
port the  Senator's  bill  when  the  time 
comes  to  cast  my  vote ;  and  I  shall  speak 
on  it.  I  hope  next  week. 
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It  Is  Interesting  to  look  back  to  1954. 
when  I  Introduced  a  bill— which  was  also 
cosponsored  by  former  Representative 
Clifford  Hope,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— on  a  two-price  program.  I 
was  able  to  obtain  approval  of  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  54  to  32,  which  I  greatly  ap- 
preciated; and  the  bill  would  have  be- 
come law,  had  it  not  become  lost  in  the 
conference  between  the  House  and 
Senate. 

We  must  do  something  in  the  way  of 
wheat  legislation,  as  I  see  the  picture. 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  continue  to  ex- 
pect the  farmers  to  operate  in  an  econ- 
omy that  is  somewhat  escaUited  by  tar- 
iffs and  statutes  of  various  types. 

Industry  has  had  the  protection  of 
Imports  and  quotas,  and  It  has  enjoyed 
those  benefits  for  years. 

Labor  has  a  minimum  wage  with  many 
fringe  benefits  In  this  Nation. 

The  rates  of  transportation  and  util- 
ities are  set  by  Federal  and  State  stat- 
utes, rates  that  result  in  a  profit. 

The  imports  of  energy  fuels  such  as 
gasoline  are  limited  by  statute  or  tariffs 
and  quotas. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  realize 
that  the  American  farmer  must  operate 
In  that  kind  of  economy.    I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  justify  making  any  state- 
ment except  that  the  fanner  should  be 
entitled  to  have  the  domestic  price  for 
what  Is  consumed  In   this  Nation.     I 
would  be  less  than  frank  if  I  did  not 
state  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  that  I  believe  the  bill  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  FMr.  Yotmcl 
and  I  introduced,  and  which  was  consid- 
ered  by  the  committee.  I  understand, 
was  simpler  than  the  Senator's  bill.    I 
notice  that  the  Department  said  It  would 
cost  more  money.    I  could  not  complain 
too  much  about  that,  because  I  thought 
that  would  go  to  the  farmer.     I  again 
say  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
that  he  is  entitled  to  commendation.    I 
shall  speak  on  this  bill.  I  hope  at  some 
length,  before  a  conclusion  is  reached 
on  it.    However  I  appreciate  the  effort 
the  Senator  is  making. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  intro- 
duced a  very  good  wheat  bill  that  would 
have  meant  a  great  deal  to  the  wheat 
farmers  of  the  country.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Young]  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  tMr.  Burdick]. 
They  have  been  great  workers  and  be- 
lievers in  this  field  for  as  long  as  I  can 
remember  anything  about  it.  It  makes 
me  very  humble,  indeed,  to  be  in  the 
same  body  with  Senators  who  have 
worked  so  successfully  in  assisting  Amer- 
ican farmers. 

I  do  not  dispute  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  that  there  are  some  features  of 
his  bill  that  would  probably  be  more  at- 
tractive to  the  wheat  farmer  than  the  bill 
now  before  us.  I  am  sure  he  would  agree, 
however,  on  balance,  when  we  look  at  the 
other  interests  in  the  country  which  have 
to  be  heard  from  and  whose  support  we 
must  have  in  order  to  pass  legislation, 
that  probably  we  have  come  as  close  as 
we  can  to  meet  the  criteria  that  must 
be  met. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I.  too,  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota for  the  excellent  job  he  is  doing  in 
handling  the  bill.  This  is  far  from  per- 
fect legislation,  but  it  is  certainly  far 
better  than  nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  is  about  $450 
million  better  for  the  farmer. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Yes:  I 
believe  it  would  prevent  a  drop  in  income 
to  the  wheat  farmer  of  at  least  50  cents 
a  bushel,  and  perhaps  as  much  as  60 
or  70  cents  a  bushel.  This  is  im- 
portant, when  we  realize  that  the  cost 
of  everything  the  farmer  must  buy  is 
continually  increasing.  In  my  State 
there  are  more  delinquent  farm  loans 
than  there  have  been  in  many  years. 
This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
past  2  years  we  have  had  better  than 
average  crops.  Farmers  would  not  be 
able  to  withstand  even  1  year  of  both 
poor  crops  and  poor  prices.  If  we  permit 
prices  to  drop  to  the  extent  they  would 
without  the  passage  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation, farmers  would  be  seriously  af- 
fected, and  there  would  be,  also,  a  serious 
effect  on  the  whole  economy. 

Mr.   BURDICK.     Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.     I  yield. 
Mr.  BURDICK.    In  our  previous  col- 
loquy the  Senator  referred  to  a  blend 
price  of  $1.77.    That  was  calculated  or 
based  on  the  world  or  market  price  of 
$1.30.    Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BURDICK.     Assuming  that  the 
world  or  market  price  was  $1.40.    The 
farmer  would  still  get  his  70-cent  cer- 
tificate for   domestic  consumption.     Is 
that  correct? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.    Yes. 
Mr.  BURDICK.     For  that  portion  he 
would  receive  $2.10.    Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.    Yes. 
Mr.  BURDICK.    No  matter  what  the 
level  of  the  market  price  was,  for  do- 
mestic use  he  would  still  get  a  70-cent 
certificate. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. If  wheat  prices  in  the  market 
rise  during  a  year,  fanners  would  get 
the  benefit  of  the  rise.  They  would  also 
get  quality  premivims. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Then,  based  upon 
that  answer,  the  blend  price  could  be 
somewhat  higher  than  $1.77,  depending 
on  the  level  of  the  world  or  market  price. 
Mr.  McGO'VERN.  That  is  entirely 
possible. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGO'VERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  place  in  the 
Record,  following  the  Senator's  remarks, 
a  very  Interesting  editorial,  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  do  It  If  the  Senator  Is  not  ready 
to  yield  the  fioor. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
about  export  subsidies  In  regard  to 
wheat,  and  not  too  many  people  under- 
stand how  the  plan  operates.  There 
have  been  export  subsidies  since  1931.  It 
is  impossible  to  export  wheat  without  a 
subsidy  in  order  to  give  the  farmers  of 
the  Nation  a  fair  market  price  for  their 


wheat.  A  professor  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomics at  Kansas  State  University. 
Leonard  W.  Schruben,  has  written  an 
excellent  article  which  was  published  In 
the  Kansas  Farmer  for  February  15, 1964. 
It  Is  of  such  great  interest,  that  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Export  Subsidies  and  How  Thtt  Op^iatx 

For  a  long  time  now,  wheat  has  not  sold 
for  export  at  as  high  a  price  as  It  brings  here 
at  home.  At  present,  the  home  market  price 
is  about  65  cents  a  bushel  higher  than  In  ex- 
port dollar  markets.  In  order  for  sales  to  be 
made  under  these  clrcimistances,  this  dif- 
ference must  be  taken  Into  account.  This  is 
done  with  an  export  subsidy. 

The  wheat  export  subsidy  has  been  fre- 
quently In  the  news.  Apparently  there  Is 
misunderstanding  as  to  how  It  operates. 

The  mechanics  are  fairly  simple.  Each 
day  the  X7SDA  announces  a  subsidy  payment 
rate  for  wheat  other  than  Durum.  Durum 
U  now  on  a  "bid"  basis.  This  rate  Is  good 
until  the  next  business  day  at  the  same  time 
of  day.  Sometimes  rates  will  be  different  If 
wheat  Is  being  shipped  from  ports  along 
the  Atlantic  than  If  shipment  Is  from  gulf 
ports.  Sometimes  different  rates  are  paid  for 
different  kinds  of  wheat. 

In  any  event,  an  exporter  can  count  on 
collecting  the  lunount  of  the  subsidy  for  each 
bushel  sold  and  reported.  If  a  sut>sldy  of  68 
cents  Is  being  paid,  he  knows  that  when  he 
exports  the  wheat  he  can  collect  that 
amount  from  the  Government  If  he  follows 
the  proper  procedures. 

The  exporter  tries  to  sell  wheat  to  foreign 
buyers.  He  bids  for  wheat  to  reeeU  and 
knows  how  much  It  will  cost  to  buy  It  from 
farmers  or  others.  He  can  subtract  the  sub- 
sidy. In  this  case  66  cents,  from  his  costs  and 
that  Is  the  price  at  which  he  can  offer  wheat 
to  the  foreign  buyer. 

When  he  delivers  the  wheat  he  collects  a 
part  of  his  cost  from  the  buyer  and  a  part 
from  the  Government. 

Export  subsidies  and  Import  tariffs  have  a 
lot  In  common.  For  one  thing,  both  are 
Government  aids  to  the  Industry  In  question. 
Any  producer  who  sits  behind  an  effective 
tariff  for  his  product,  is  not  consistent  If  he 
complains  about  an  export  subsidy  on  a 
commodity  for  which  tariffs  aren't  effective; 
unless  of  course,  he  complaUis  equaUy  about 
the  tariff. 

Subsidies  aren't  new.  Export  programs  for 
wheat  have  been  In  effect  most  years  since 
1931.  Back  in  1931  and  1932,  the  Pederal 
Farm  Board  exported  nearly  90  million 
bushels.  Some  was  exported  with  special 
concessions  by  exchanging  wheat  to  BrazU 
for  coffee.  Part  of  this  coffee  was  later  ex- 
ported to  China  and  Germany.  These  sales 
to  the  Chinese  and  Germans  were  facUltated 
by  long-term  credits. 

How  much  Js  the  export  subsidy?  You  can 
see  from  table  1  that  the  rate  per  bushel 
varies  a  great  deal.  This  should  be  expected 
because  the  price  at  which  wheat  sells  to 
other  countries  changes  from  time  to  time 
as  does  the  U.S.  price. 

For  example,  last  February,  spring  wheat 
was  being  subsidized  at  90  cents  per 
bushel;  hard  at  70  cents.  In  December,  sub- 
sidy on  spring  wheat  was  60  cents  and  on 
other  kinds  It  was  64  cents. 

If  you  want  a  rough  figure  on  what  wheat 
on  your  farm  Is  worth  on  the  world  market, 
take  the  going  price  where  you  seU  wheat 
and  subtract  the  subsidy.  For  example.  If 
you  can  sell  wheat  today  at  $1.95  and  the 
subsidy  Is  65  cents  on  your  kind  of  wheat, 
the  world  price  would  be  about  »150. 
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Table  \.— Selected  midmcmth  export  subsidy  rates  on  wheat  for  immediate  shipment 


East  coast 


1862 

Jan.  15 
Feb.  15 
Mar.  15 
Apr.  15 
May  15 
June  15 
July  15 
Aug.  15 
Sept.  15 
Oct.  15 
Nov.  15 
Dec.   15 

1M3 

Jan.  15 
Feb.  15 
Mar.  15 
Apr.  15 
May  15 
June  IS 
July  15 
Aug.  15 
Sept.  15 
Oct.  15 
Nov.  15 
Dec.  15 

1«M 

Jan.    15 


SO.  96 
.56 
.50 
.61 
.63 
.62 
.64 
SO 
.60 
.60 


.67 
.70 
.70 
.73 
.54 
.46 
.43 
.41 
.47 
.58 
.62 
.64 


■o 


a 


.65 


10.50 
.52 


ta74 

.74 
.74 
.72 
.67 


.62 
.64 
.66 
.72 
.74 


.86 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.65 
.62 
.58 
.51 
.63 
.64 
.60 
.60 


West  coast 


ta2S 


.49 
.51 
.70 
.70 
.55 
.56 


SO.  43 
.44 

.45 
.50 
.53 
.53 
.54 
.52 
.51 
.50 
.52 
.53 


.56 
.62 
.61 
63 
.63 
.41 
.34 
.34 
.41 
.48 
.49 
.49 


•a 


3 

c 

Q. 
to 


.58 


SO.  45 
.46 
.40 
SO 
.50 
.50 
.62 
.64 
.66 
.60 
.61 
.67 


.67 
.78 
.77 
.86 
.84 
.62 
.54 
.55 
SO 
.68 
.63 
.60 


.56 


SO.  68 
.68 
.62 
.64 
.66 
.72 
.74 


.71 
.71 
.67 
.60 
.65 
.62 
.88 
.51 
.63 
.64 
.60 
.60 


Ouir  to  Europe 


•a 


SO.  25 
33 


.33 
.35 
.54 
.54 
.55 
.55 


.67 


.58 


SO.  56 
.67 
.50 
.61 
.63 
.63 
.64 
.59 
.60 
.60 
.63 
.68 


.67 
.70 
.70 
.73 
.54 
.46 
.43 
.41 
.47 
.58 
.62 
.64 


a 


.65 


SO.  50 
.52 


SO.  73 
.73 
.74 

.n 

.67 
.68 
.68 
.6> 
.64 
.66 
.72 
.74 


.86 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.65 
.62 
.58 
.51 
.63 
.64 
.60 
.60 


s 

a 


so.  25 


40 
.51 
.70 
.70 
.55 
.55 


Oulfto  Latin  America 


as 


so.  64 
56 
SB 
61 
63 
62 
.64 
.50 
.60 
.60 
.68 
.68 


.67 
.70 
.70 
.73 
.54 
.46 
.43 
.41 
.47 
.58 
.62 
.64 


.65 


a 

09 


SO.  71 
.72 
.78 
.72 
67 
.68 
.68 
.62 
.64 
.66 


SO.  50 
.52 


.72 

sa2s 

.74 

.33 

.86 

.40 

.90 

.51 

.90 

.70 

.90 

.70 

.65 

.55 

.62 

.55 

.58 

.51 

.63 

.64 

.60 

.60 

.56 

Source:  Kansas  City  Oraln  Market  Review. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  an  article  entitled  "Rural 
Slowdown.'  written  by  Michael  G.  Gart- 
ner and  published  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  February  27.  1964;  also  an 
editorial  entitled  "The  Cotton-Wheat 
Package, "  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  February  23.  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 
(From    tlie    Wall    Street    Journal.    Feb.    37. 

1964] 
RumAL  Slowdown:  Fabmdw  Begin  To  Cttt 
Spxndinc  as  Th«t  Fac«  Big  Dmop  in  1964 
Income — A  $700  Million  Ea«ninos  De- 
clink  Seen  as  Faem  P«ices  Sao — Teactob. 
Stoke  Sales  Slip — An  Election  Yeab  Head- 
ache? 

(By  Michael  O.  Gartner) 

While  their  city  cousins  confidently  look 
ahead  to  another  year  of  prosperity,  the  Na- 
tion's farmers  are  worrying  about  a  reces- 
sion. They  already  are  cutting  back  hard  on 
their  spending  In  a  trend  which  could  be- 
come the  Johnson  administration's  first 
major  economic  headache. 

From  Archbold.  Ohio,  where  an  auctioneer 
talks  of  a  10-percent  decline  In  used  farm 
equipment  prices  over  the  past  year,  to  Storm 
Lake,  Iowa,  where  a  department  store  man- 
ager complains  of  a  15-percent  drop  In  Feb- 
ruary business  compared  with  a  year  earlier, 
rural  businessmen  offer  a  gloomy  picture  of 
prospects  on  the  farm.  "These  people  are 
Just  hanging  onto  their  purses,"  says  P.  A. 
Ekstrom,  sales  manager  for  Brady  Imple- 
ment Co.,  an  International  Harvester  dealer 
In  Dodge  City,  Kans.,  as  he  reports  a  30-per- 
cent drop  in  truck  sales  so  far  this  year  from 
the  like  1963  period. 

The  farm  pessimism  seems  well  founded. 
According  to  recent  Agriculture  Department 
estimates,  farmers'  net  Income  this  year  Is 
expected  to  fall  sharply  to  $11.6  billion  from 
$12.3  billion  In  1963  The  drop,  which  would 
be  the  second  In  a  row,  would  push  farm 
eau'nlngs  to  the  lowest  level  In  6  years 


FROM    CATTLE    TO    ORANGES 

Hardly  a  sector  of  the  farming  community 
seems  likely  to  escape  an  economic  down- 
turn— indeed,  some  already  are  beginning  to 
feel  the  pinch.  In  the  Midwest,  prices  of 
cattle  and  hogs — the  backbone  of  the  farm 
economy  there — are  hovering  near  the  lowest 
levels  In  several  years.  In  the  Southeast,  a 
bumper  tobacco  crop  last  year  has  carried 
stocks  well  above  levels  In  recent  years  and 
a  10-percent  reduction  In  acreage  allotments 
Is  scheduled  for  this  year.  In  the  citrus 
areas  of  Florida,  California,  and  Texas,  this 
year's  orange  crop  Is  expected  to  be  down 
6  percent  from  last  year's  freeze-damaged 
harvest  and  20  percent  below  the  5-year 
average;  the  grapefruit  story  Is  much  the 
same. 

But  by  far  the  biggest  blow  to  the  farm 
economy  will  be  felt  by  wheat  growers.  In 
a  delayed  reaction  to  last  year's  farmer 
rejection  of  acreage  controls  and  high  price 
supports,  wheat  prices  are  declining.  Prices 
on  new-crop  wheat  for  delivery  after  July 
now  average  about  $1.65  a  bushel,  down 
more  than  30  cents  from  last  year.  What's 
more.  Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman  has  pre- 
dicted wheat  may  fall  as  low  as  the  support 
price  of  $1  25  before  the  year  U  out.  Alto- 
gether, net  Income  of  the  Nation's  wheat 
growers  Is  expected  to  slide  to  about  $1.7 
billion  this  year,  down  25  percent  from  $3.3 
billion  in  1963. 

While  farm  prices  are  on  the  decline,  pro- 
duction costs  are  on  the  Increase  This  year 
production  costs  are  expected  to  climb  to 
$29.3  billion,  up  from  $28.7  billion  last  year. 

WHEAT  LEGISLATION   PUSHED 

Such  Statistics  haven't  escaped  the  watch- 
ful eyes  of  Washington.  With  elections 
looming  In  November,  the  administration  Is 
busy  trying  to  push  through  Congress  a  bill 
which  would  give  wheat  growers  some  relief 
from  the  oncoming  slump.  With  a  prod  from 
the  White  House.  Senate  Democratic  leaders 
have  given  top  priority  to  efforts  to  bring 
the  bin  to  a  vote  In  hope  of  gaining  Its 
passage  before  the  Senate  becomes  ensnarled 
in  the  Impending  fight  over  civil  rights. 

In  brief,  the  adminlstraUon  bill  would  per- 
mit Secretary  Freeman  to  boost  the  price  sup- 
port to  between  $1.65  and  $2.35  a  bushel  on 


domestically  consumed  wheat  and  to  between 
$130  and  $2.25  on  wheat  for  export.  It's  ex- 
pected that  Mr.  Freeman  would  set  supports 
high  enough  to  restore  at  least  $400  million 
of  this  years  expected  $600  million  drop  in 
wheat  farm  Income. 

But  the  bill's  chance  of  congressional  pas- 
sage remains  slim.  Even  If  It  passes  the  Sen- 
ate, heavy  opposition  In  the  House  is  ex- 
pected. 

So  most  farmers  hold  little  hope  of  any  big 
new  Federal  help  this  year  and  are  bracing 
for  a  rough  time.  Their  fears  are  being  trans- 
lated  mostly  Into  a  slowdown  In  capital  ex- 
penditures— spending  on  such  things  as  trac- 
tors, plows,  and  buildings.  "Sales  of  used 
tractors  are  off  50  p>ercent  so  far  this  year." 
laments  Donald  Irion,  parts  manager  of  Oahe 
Implement  Co..  In  the  wheat  town  of  Pierre, 
S.  Dak. 

A  WIDESPREAD  DECLINE 

Such  reports  are  by  no  means  Isolated.  Of 
nearly  two  score  used  farm  equipment  dealers 
interviewed,  about  half  said  sales  so  far  this 
year  were  trailing  1963  and  they  could  see 
nothing  ahead  to  reverse  the  downtrend. 
The  capital  spending  cutback  comes  part- 
ly at  the  urging  of  some  farm  leaders.  Gar- 
rett Slkkema,  president  of  the  Illinois  Live- 
stock Feeders  Association,  this  week  warned 
feeders  to  "tighten  their  belts"  and  take  a 
hard  look  at  the  present  and  prospective 
financial  situation  of  their  Industry  before 
making  any  new  capital  expenditures.  "The 
financial  stability  of  the  feeding  Industry  Is 
threatened  at  this  time  and  It  Is  a  known 
fact  that  added  competition  of  Imports  •  •  • 
is  continuing  to  contribute  to  this  grave  sit- 
uation." he  declared. 

Though  most  spending  cutbacks  are  volun- 
tary, some  farmers  are  facing  little  choice 
because  of  tightening  bank  credit. 

Roby  L.  Sloan,  economist  for  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago,  says  "many  banks 
have  imposed  additional  limitations  on  some 
types  of  loans,  apparently  reflecting  greater 
caution  on  feeder  cattle  loans  following  poor 
experiences  in  the   1963-63   feeding  year." 

Economist  Sloan  notes,  too.  that  banks  are 
boosting  collateral  requUement  and  Interest 
rates  on  some  loans  to  farmers.  He  says  10 
percent  of  the  agricultural  banks  In  the  Sev- 
enth Federal  Reserve  District  ( Iowa  and  parts 
of  Illinois.  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Indi- 
ana) now  are  charging  higher  ratw  on  non- 
real -estate  loans  than  they  did  a  year  ago 
and  that  more  than  a  third  of  the  Iowa  banks 
surveyed  reported  they  were  requiring  addi- 
tional collateral. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Feb.  23,  1964) 
The  Cotton -Wheat  Package 

While  It  Is  objectionable  on  several  scores, 
the  combined  wheat  and  cotton  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee would  establish  a  healthy  precedent  that 
might  eventually  lead  to  the  subsUtutlon  of 
income  payments  for  the  clumsy  system  of 
farm-price  supports. 

For  the  wheat  fanners,  the  committee  has 
adopted  the  voluntary  certificate  plan  sug- 
gested by  Senator  George  McGovern  of  South 
Dakota  Farmers  who  agree  to  participate  In 
acreage  restriction  programs  would  be 
eligible  for  certificates  which  would  be 
redeemed  for  cash.  Thvis  the  Income  of  the 
farmers  would  l>e  maintained  through  sup- 
ports which  peg  the  price  of  wheat  at  $1.30  a 
bushel  and  certificates  which  would  add  an- 
other 70  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat  sold  for 
domestic  food  consumption  and  25  cents  <Hi 
those  shipped  overseas. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  cotton  section 
of  the  bill  falls  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
InequlUble  two-price  system.  We  should 
abandon  price  supports  and  stabilize  pro- 
ducers' Incomes  along  the  lines  recommended 
by  Senator  Talmadce.  Instead  the  bill  pro- 
vides tor  payments  In  kind  to  the  domestic 
mills  which  are  equivalent  to  the  difference 
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between  the  supported  domestic  prices  and 
the  lower  world  price  at  which  the  competing 
foreign  mills  buy  cotton. 

But  the  Introduction  of  another  subsidy 
is  partially  counterbalanced  by  a  move  in 
the  direction  of  Income  payments.  Price 
supports  would  be  reduced  from  32.47  to  32 
cents  per  pound,  and  farmers  who  agree  to 
reduce  their  acreage  by  one-third  would 
receive  an  extra  4.5  cents  per  pound,  pay- 
able m  cotton  or  cash.  Small  producers 
with  10  acres  or  less  would  automatically 
receive  the  extra  payment,  and  the  large 
growers  In  Arkansas,  California,  and  Texas 
would  be  permitted  to  grow  extra  cotton  for 
the  support  market  that  would  not  be 
eligible  for  price  support. 

This  bin  win  not  eliminate  the  objection- 
able features  of  the  price-support  programs 
for  wheat  and  cotton.  The  surplus  and 
storage  problem  will  remain.  But  the  shift 
toward  Income  payments,  while  modest, 
raises  the  hope  that  the  protection  of  farm- 
ers In  a  predominantly  Industrial  society  can 
be  accomplished  at  a  smaller  social  cost.  It 
Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Senate  will  give  this 
bin  Its  approval  Monday. 

IMPOSE  QUOTAS  ON    MEAT   IMPORTS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
at  the  desk  an  amendment  which  I  shall 
call  up  in  due  time.  At  this  point,  I  wish 
to  discuss  some  of  its  general  background 
in  the  light  of  the  pending  bill. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment is  to  provide  effective  protection  of 
the  livestock  market  for  the  American 
stockman,  by  rolling  back  competitive 
imports  to  a  reasonable  acceptable  level. 
Its  effect,  if  adopted,  will  be  to  supersede 
the  agreements  made  last  week  by  the 
administration  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  which  would  stabilize  the  level 
of  such  Imports  at  the  high  levels  of 
1962-63,  on  an  average. 

The  cotton-wheat  bill  before  us  appar- 
ently will  be  the  only  major  farm  legis- 
lation we  will  be  permitted  to  consider 
this  session,  or  at  least  during  the  next 
few  months.  Since  it  seems  to  present 
the  only  real  opportunity  to  take  action 
for  agriculture,  it  is  an  appropriate  ve- 
hicle with  which  to  legislate  on  the  live- 
stock problem. 

The  severe  price  collapse  experiencec* 
in  domestic  livestock  markets  during  re- 
cent months  requires  emergency  action 
to  help  the  stockman. 

By  the  terms  of  the  amendment,  of 
which  there  are  a  nunlber  of  cosponsors, 
quot£is  would  be  imposed  on  imports  of 
fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  beef,  veal,  mut- 
ton, and  lamb  at  a  level  equal  to  the  aver- 
age imports  of  these  products  during  the 
5-year  period  1958  through  1962.  The 
quota  would  be  a  global  quota:  that  is. 
it  would  not  by  the  amendment  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  countries  supplying 
us,  but  the  amendment  does  contain  au- 
thority for  the  President  to  allocate  the 
quota  among  those  countries — Australia, 
New  Zealand.  Argentina.  Ireland,  and  so 
on — in  his  discretion. 

My  proposal  would  also  incorporate  a 
growth  factor  for  these  foreign  supplying 
countries,  in  the  form  of  authority  for 
the  President  to  permit  imports  to  in- 
crease at  a  rate  equal  to  our  increase  in 
population,  which  means  1.5  percent  per 
year  or  thereabouts.  It  also  authorizes 
the  President  to  impose  quotas  on  imports 
of  these  meats  in  other  forms,  or  on  the 
live  animals,  in  case  such  quotas  are 
necessary  in  his  best  judgment  to  main- 
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tain  a  reasonable  price  structure  on  meat 
or  on  livestock. 

For  example,  if  supplies  of  meat  ex- 
cluded by  the  quotas  were  to  be  canned 
abroad  and  an  attempt  made  to  bring  it 
in  as  canned  beef  in  order  to  get  around 
a  quota  on  fresh  or  chilled  beef,  the 
amendment  contains  Presidential  au- 
thority to  prevent  such  a  trend  by  the 
use  of  any  such  loophole. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  pro- 
vide for  imports  in  1964  of  about  540 
million  pounds— product  weight — of 
fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  beef  and  veal, 
in  addition  to  quantities  of  mutton 
and  lamb.  This  540  million  pounds 
would  stand  as  against  some  920  mil- 
lion pounds— product  weight — of  fresh, 
chilled,  and  frozen  beef  and  veal,  plus 
uncertain  quantities  of  mutton  and  lamb, 
which  would  come  in  under  the  Aus- 
tralia-New Zealand-Ireland  agreements 
providing  their  pattern  will  be  extended 
to  all  importing  countries. 

Mr.  President,  the  agreements  of  the 
United  States  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  and  Ireland  are  not  acceptable 
or  of  any  effective  meaning  in  the  dis- 
tressed situation  confronting   us.    The 
industry  through  its  associations  plainly 
and  firmly  rejected  them.    The  Ameri- 
can National  Cattlemen's  Association  ex- 
pressed disappointment  with  them;  the 
National  Livestock  Feeders'  Association, 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
and  the  National  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
ciation expressed  dissatisfaction  or  dis- 
approval.   Letters  to  this  Senator  and 
many  of  his  colleagues  have  been  nu- 
merous and  severe  in  their  criticism.    So 
has  editorial  comment  by  the  press,  of 
the  Midwest  particularly.    Reflective  of 
sentiment  from  these  sources  as  well  as 
congressional  Members  are  references  to 
the  agreements  such  as:  "obviously  in- 
adequate to  meet  this  alarming  domestic 
crisis." 

The  past  year  has  been  a  year  of  disas- 
ter for  American  stockmen.  Cattle 
prices  have  fallen  25  to  30  percent  dur- 
ing the  past  15  months.  For  example, 
slaughter  steers  in  Omaha,  all  grades, 
were  $27.72  in  November  1962:  during 
the  last  week  reported  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture— the  week  ended 
February  20— they  averaged  $19.88,  a 
decline  of  28  percent,  in  Chicago  it  was 
the  same  story.  Slaughter  steers  in  Chi- 
cago in  November  of  1962  averaged 
$29.89;  by  the  latest  report  they  aver- 
aged only  $20.92.  a  fall  of  over  30  per- 
cent. 

This  drastic  collapse  in  livestock  prices 
has  effects  far  beyond  its  immediate  Im- 
pact on  stockmen.  Receipts  from  live- 
stock constitute  more  than  half  of  total 
cash  Income  for  agriculture,  and  cattle 
and  calves  are  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant branch  of  livestock  production. 
Gross  cash  income  from  cattle  market- 
ings fell  more  than  $350  million  last 
year.  The  effect  is  particularly  severe 
in  Nebraska  because  practically  two- 
thirds  of  the  farm  economy  consists  of 
livestock,  and  In  fact  the  sale  of  cattle 
and  calves  brings  in  nearly  half  of  the 
total  cash  receipts  from  all  farming  op- 
erations in  the  State. 

Similar  price  declines  were  suffered  by 
other  branches  of  the  livestock  industry. 


In  the  past  few  years,  imports  of  beef 
and  veal  have  Increased  drastically.  Im- 
ports from  Australia  have  increased  over 
32.000  percent  in  the  past  10  years.  In 
the  past  5  years,  they  have  Increased 
from  18  million  to  517  million  pounds. 

The  total  of  imported  beef  and  veal  in 
all  forms  amounted  to  more  than  1.85 
billion  pounds,  carcass  weight  equiva- 
lent—roughly 11  percent  of  U.S.  produc- 
tion. That  represents  3V2  to  4  million  • 
head  of  cattle. 

More  than  the  cattleman  is  involved, 
because  livestock  provides  the  market 
for  feed  grains. 

If  these  3V2  to  4  million  cattle  were 
raised  in  this  country,  they  would  ac- 
count for  the  consumption  of  approxi- 
mately 20  billion  pounds  of  feed  grain 
equivalent.  Reduced  to  bushels  of  corn, 
it  would  amount  to  approximately  350 
million  bushels. 

If  those  cattle  were  raised  and  fed  in 
this  country,  they  would  make  a  substan- 
tial dent  in  our  farm  surpluses. 

Mr.  President,  apparently  the  admin- 
istration has  completely  misjudged  the 
nature  and  the  seriousness  of  this  prob- 
lem. That  Is  evident  from  the  terms  of 
the  recent  agreements  on  meat  with  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  and  even  more 
recently,  Ireland.  American  cattlemen 
were  led  to  expect  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  beef  imports— a  rollback  to  the 
levels  of  previous  years.  Instead,  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  have  announced  that  by 
the  agreements  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  imports  this  year— 1964— wUl 
be  permitted  at  the  same  rate  as  average 
imports  during  the  1962  and  1963— the  2 
highest  years  on  record . 

In  other  words.  Instead  of  getting  rid 
of  our  troubles,  these  agreements  per- 
petuate them.  Pursuant  to  the  terms  of 
the  agreement,  they  make  permanent 
precisely  the  condition  which  was  a 
major  factor  In  the  great  damage  to  our 
markets  In  the  past  several  months. 
They  fasten  on  the  Industry  the  same 
record  level  of  Imports  from  which  we 
suffered  during  the  past  year  and  which 
has  contributed  so  heavily  to  the  break- 
ing of  the  market. 

The  manner  In  which  that  agreement 
has  been  presented  to  the  public  by  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Agriculture  Is 
simply  amazing.  "When  the  agreement 
was  announced,  the  New  York  Times 
said: 

State  Department  officials  said  they  ex- 
pected today's  agreement  would  be  found 
acceptable  by  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
cattle  industry  as  the  best  that  could  be 
obtained. 


Secretary  Freeman,  when  the  agree- 
ments were  announced,  made  this  as- 
tounding statement: 

This  will  benefit  our  livestock  producers 
materially. 

More  recently.  In  a  news  story  which 
appeared  on  February  21,  he  was  quoted 
as  saying  that  "generaUy  speaking,  the 
reaction  has  been  favorable"  to  the  beef 
import  agreements  with  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.    Further,  he  said : 

I  think  the  net  result  was  a  good  one.  I'm 
pleased  with  the  result  and  I  think  that  it  s 
going  to  be  important. 
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Can  the  Secretary  possibly  be  serious?         That   is   the    purported    justification. 
If  he  really  thinks  that  cattlemen  are     The  statement  is  intriguing  because  it 
satisfied    he  must  be  completely  out  of     contradicts    what    the    Department    of 


communication  with  them. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  the  American  Na- 
tional Cattlemen's  Association  meeting 
m  Memphis  passed  a  resolution  urging 
quotas  "at  levels  substantially  less  than 
those  of  recent  years."  More  recently 
still,  the  National  Uvestock  Feeders  As- 
sociation In  their  annual  convention 
called  for  a  limit  on  imports  at  the  1960 
level.  Neither  of  these  national  organi- 
zations can  be  expected  to  be  satisfied 
with  this  surrender  of  their  rights. 

In  my  own  State,  the  reaction  since 
the  agreement  has  been  overwhelmingly 
against  the  agreement.  Typical  of  the 
Nebraska  reaction  is  an  editorial  in  the 
Scottsbluff  Star-Herald.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 

iSee  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  should  like.  Mr. 
President,  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  following  excerpt  from  the 
editorial : 

Monday,  the  U.S.  State  Department.  Agri- 
culture Department,  and  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration threw  the  agricultural  InteresU 
of  the  United  States  a  Ixjne.  It  wasn't  a  nice 
big  bone  with  meat  on  tt.  It  waa  an  old 
bone  that  had  Ijeen  lying  around  for  a  long 
time  and  was  all  dried  out  as  far  as  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  of  America  were  con- 
cerned 

Apparently  noting  the  rising  temper  of  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  of  this  great  agricul- 
tural Nation,  the  administration  policymak- 
ers decided  to  head  off  Congress  which  might 
have  been  Inclined  to  raise  duties  on  for- 
eign Imports  to  reasonable  levels  and  halt 
this  dumping  of  cheap  beef  and  mutton  on 
American  markets. 

With  a  straight  face,  the  administration 
spokesmen  announced  that  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  have  agreed  "voluntarily"  to 
limit  meat  exports  to  the  United  States,  and 
to  slow  down  their  rate  of  expansion  of  such 
exports  which  have  Jumped  from  1.6  percent 
of  total  US.  production  In  1956  to  11  per- 
cent In  1963.  more  than  8  times 

The  administration  picked  1963  and  1963 
as  base  average  years  for  their  calculations, 
as  Senator  MiLWAao  Simpson,  of  Wyoming. 
points  out,  top  Import  years  for  setting  lim- 
its for  1964,  1965,  and  1960  with  an  Increase 
allowed  for  each  succeeding  year  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  slight  cutback  for  1964,  actually 
only  limiting  the  amount  of  an  already  top- 
heavy  Increase. 

Between  them.  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
can  dump  773  million  pounds  of  meat  on 
the  U.S.  market  this  year  and  more  next 
year.  And  that  doesn't  take  Into  considera- 
tion the  allotments  permitted  Ireland  and 
Mexico,  the  next  largest  exporters  of  meat 
to  the  United  States. 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  on  top  of  the 
quota  for  1964  there  is  a  guaranteed 
growth  factor  of  3.7  percent  per  year. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  imports  will 
be  permitted  to  Increase  each  year  on  a 
compound  interest  basis. 

That  rate  of  3.7  percent — 

We  are  told  in  the  State  Department 
release — 

corresponds  to  the  expected  rate  of  Increase 
In  the  total  U.S.  market  for  these  meats. 


Agriculture  said  at  the  Annual  Agricul- 
tural Outlook  Conference  in  Washington 
last  November  20.  At  tha*  conference 
the  departmental  spokesmen  said: 

Normal  gains  In  population,  Income,  and 
continued  preference  for  beef  make  It  pos- 
sible for  consumers  to  absorb  annual  In- 
creases In  l)eef  production  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  3  percent  and  still  maintain  rela- 
tively stable   prices   to  cattle   producers. 

So  if  the  Australians  and  New  Zea- 
landers  are  given  an  annual  increase  of 
almost  4  percent,  obviously  they  will 
secure  a  steadily  larger  and  larger  pro- 
portion of  our  market. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  not 
an  extreme  proposal.  It  would  rollback 
imports  to  the  average  of  1958  to  1962. 
but  even  that  level  was  more  than  10 
times  larger  than  imports  in  any  year 
prior  to  1957.  We  do  not  ask  that  all 
imports  be  stopped,  but  our  cattlemen 
should  not  be  subjected  to  the  kind  of 
unremitting  downward  pressure  on  their 
prices  that  they  have  suffered  from  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  excuse  sometimes 
offered  for  these  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  agreements  is  that  we  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  good  will  and  the 
voluntary  concessions  of  those  countries, 
because,  it  has  been  said,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  President  have  no 
power  to  impose  quotas.  They  must  beg. 
hat  in  hand,  for  favors  from  these  coun- 
tries. 

It  is.  of  course,  not  at  all  correct  to  say 
that  the  President  has  no  power  to  im- 
pose quotas.  Quotas  can  be  imposed 
through  the  OfBce  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning, through  the  Tariff  Commission 
and  so  on. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  briefing 
session  held  for  Members  of  Congress  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  early  in 
January  on  the  negotiations  for  these 
agreements  which  were  being  conducted 
at  that  time,  the  Secretary  rejected  the 
suggestion  that  legislation  was  needed 
to  cure  this  problem.  As  I  recall,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[  Mr.  Simpson  1  urged  that  his  hand  in  the 
negotiations  would  be  strengthened  If 
the  administration  had  broader  powers 
to  impose  quotas,  but  Mr.  Freeman  re- 
jected the  suggestion.  Now  we  see  it  is 
argued  that  only  a  weak  agreement  is 
possible  because  Congress  had  withheld 
from  the  administration  the  power  to 
impose  quotas.  If  that  Is  the  argument, 
then  let  us  by  all  means  pass  this  quota 
legislation,  so  that  that  excuse  will  no 
longer  be  available. 

Mr.  President.  American  cattlemen,  to- 
gether with  other  segments  of  agricul- 
ture, face  their  greatest  crisis  of  recent 
years.  This  amendment  would  face  up 
squarely  to  the  problem.  This  likely  will 
be  the  only  opportunity  we  shall  have  at 
this  session  to  consider  this  problem. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  recognize  the 
realities  of  the  world  we  live  in.  that  the 
United  States  cannot  continue  to  be  the 
only  nation  which  maintains  an  open 
market  for  foreign  beef,  and  that  the 
amendment  be  adopted. 


Exhibit  1 
(Prom    the   Scotubluff    (Nebr.)    Dally   Star- 
Herald.  Feb.  20.   1964) 
Contempt  rot  U.S.  Intx«est8 

Monday,  the  US.  SUte  Department.  Agri- 
culture Department  and  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration threw  the  agricultural  Interests  of 
the  United  States  a  bone  It  wasn't  a  nice 
big  bone  with  meat  on  It.  It  was  an  old  bone 
that  had  been  lying  around  for  a  long  time 
and  was  all  dried  out  as  far  as  the  farmers 
and  ranchers  of  America  were  concerned. 

Apparently  noting  the  rising  temper  of  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  of  this  great  agricul- 
tural Nation,  the  administration  policymak- 
ers decided  to  head  off  Congress  which  might 
have  been  Inclined  to  raise  duties  on  foreign 
Imports  to  reasonable  levels  and  halt  this 
dumping  of  cheap  beef  and  mutton  on  Amer- 
ican markets 

With  a  straight  face,  the  administration 
spokesmen  announced  that  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  have  agreed  voluntarily  to  limit 
meat  exporU  to  the  United  SUtes.  and  to 
slow  down  their  rate  of  expansion  of  such 
exports  which  have  jumped  from  16  percent 
of  total  US  production  In  1956  to  11  percent 
in  1963.  more  than  eight  times. 

The  administration  picked  1963  and  1963 
as  base  average  years  for  their  calculations. 
as  Senator  Maw/uui  Simpson,  of  Wyoming, 
points  out,  top  Import  years  for  setting  lim- 
its for  1964,  1965.  and  1966  with  an  Increase 
allowed  for  each  succeeding  year.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  slight  cutback  for  1964,  actual- 
ly only  limiting  the  amount  of  an  already 
topheavy  Increase. 

Between  them.  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
can  dump  773  million  pounds  of  meat  on  the 
US  market  this  year  and  more  next  year. 
And  that  doesn't  take  Into  consideration  the 
allotments  permitted  Ireland  and  Mexico, 
the  next  largest  exporters  of  meat  to  the 
United  States. 

The  permitted  Increases  each  year  are  said 
to  be  designed  to  allow  these  countries  to 
share  in  an  expanding  growth  rate  of  the 
American  market. 

Since  when  have  the  American  people 
"owed"  anyone  a  share  In  their  expanding 
growth  market?  Up  until  1955  there  was  no 
problem  as  Great  Britain  had  agreements  to 
buy  the  Australian  exports.  But  then  the 
agreements  ended  and  here  was  the  big  fat 
Uncle  Sam  market  to  be  gobbled  up. 

The  administration  and  economic  planners 
talk  about  free  world  trade  and  "lots  of 
other  considerations."  as  to  why  we  must  be 
good  fellows  and  not  jeopardize  world  mar- 
kets by  dumping  our  surpluses.  They  also 
talk  at>out  ruining  the  market  In  these  other 
countries  for  our  manufactured  products. 

Americans  like  Australians  and  New  Zea- 
landers.  but  dont  think  If  the  situation 
were  reversed  these  countries  wouldn't  be 
protecting  their  own  Interests.  European 
Common  Market  countries  have  been  dump- 
ing their  steel  on  the  US.  market  and  just 
this  past  week  raised  their  own  Import 
duties  against  foreign  produced  steel,  which 
means  US.  steel 

Common  Market  nations  slap  Import  duties 
on  to  keep  out  U.S.  poultry  and  other  agri- 
cultural products  and  anything  else  that 
will  compete  with  their  economy,  but  they 
want  a  free  ride  Into  the  U.S.  market. 

The  American  taxpayers  have  given  away 
billions  In  aid  since  World  War  11  to  reequlp 
these  nations  with  new  plants  and  tech- 
niques and  money  to  bolster  their  economy. 
Now  like  the  proverbial  saps  we  stand  holding 
the  bag  on  the  results  of  our  follies. 

When  will  these  administrations  ever 
learn  that  the  American  people  have  a  right 
to  demand  that  their  consideration  must 
come  first   If  our  economy  Is  to  survive. 

This  fuzzy-mlnded  do-goodlsm  has  pre- 
vailed  under  both  Democratic   and   Repub- 
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llcan  administrations  ever  since  World  War 
II.  But  this  latest  action  by  the  Johnson 
administration  Is  given  with  such  cold- 
blooded contemptuousness  for  the  rights  and 
good  sense  of  the  American  people  that  it 
Is  Infuriating. 

Let  there  be  an  end  to  this  nonsense. 
There  Is  a  way  to  do  It.  and  that  Is  with  a 
shocking  landslide  protest  vote  this  fall. 
Then,  and  only  then,  can  people  really  make 
themselves  heard. 


Oedinanci  No  1455  or  thb  Crrr  or 
Beatrick.  Nebb. 
An  ordinance  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  fresh 
or  frozen  Imported  beef,  to  prescribe  regu- 
lations for  persons  In  possession  of  fresh  or 
frozen  Imported  beef,  to  prescribe  penalties 
and  to  provide  for  the  effective  date  of  this 
ordinance 

Whereas  the  welfare  of  the  city  of  Beatrice. 
Its  trade  and  commerce,  are  dependent  on  the 
agricultural  community  which  surrounds  it; 

and 

Whereas  the  community  produces  substan- 
tial quantities  of  beef  of  fine  quality  and 
should  be  protected  from  competition  of 
imported  fresh  and  frozen  beef:  Now,  there- 
fore, l)e  it 

Ordained  by  the  mayor  and  Council  of 
the  City  of  Beatrice.  Nebr.: 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  within  the  city 
of  Beatrice.  Nebr..  any  fresh  or  frozen  beef 
produced  or  processed  outside  the  United 
States  or  Its  territorial  possessions. 

Section  3.  Any  wholesale  establishment  or 
retail  store  having  in  its  possession  any 
fresh  or  frozen  beef  whose  origin  Is  outside 
the  United  SUtes  or  its  territorial  posses- 
sions shall  display  a  sign  In  a  prominent 
place  on  the  outside  of  the  building  facing 
the  street  stating  "Imported  Beef  Within" 
and  the  letters  of  such  sign  shall  be  at  least 
10  Inches  In  height. 

Section  3.  Any  person  violating  any  condi- 
tions or  requirements  of  this  ordinance  shall 
bo  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punishable 
by  fine  of  not  exceeding  $50.  Each  person 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  separate  offense 
for  each  day  during  any  portion  of  which 
any  violation  of  the  provision  of  this  ordi- 
nance Is  committed,  continued,  or  permitted. 

Section  4.  This  ordinance  shall  be  in  full 
force  and  effect  from  and  after  Its  passage, 
approval,  and  publication  according  to  law. 

Passed  and  approved  this  24th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary 1964. 

Wm.  W.  Cook,  Sr.. 

Jtfayor. 


(Prom  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Herald. 

Feb.  25.  1964] 

Milk   Pkoducers  for   Laws   Stemming   Beef 

Imports — Depresses  Cull  Dairy  Cow  Sale 

Prici 

The  National  Milk  Producers  Federation 
would  support  legislation  It  felt  would  "do 
the  Job"  In  stemming  l>eef  Imports,  an  official 
said  Monday. 

"We  hate  to  see  these  domestic  markets 
continuously  eroded  just  because  some  one 
wants  to  get  his  hands  on  some  green  dol- 
lars." he  said. 

Patrick  Healy.  assistant  secretary  of  the 
federation,  emphasized  the  dairy  farmers' 
stake  In  reducing  the  flow  of  beef  from  Aus- 
tralia. New  Zealand  and  other  major  export- 
ing nations. 

Record  meat  Imports  In  1962  and  1963 
tended  to  depress  the  price  of  cull  dairy 
cows  and  to  slow  the  rate  at  which  dairy 
herds  were  culled,  he  pointed  out. 

raised  cost 

This  situation  has  increased  domestic  milk 
supplies  and  upped  the  cost  of  the  Govern- 


ment's dairy  price  sujjpOTt  program,  he  ex- 
plained. 

Mr.  Healy  noted  that  the  federation  2 
months  ago  approved  a  resolution  calling 
for  the  "adoption  of  realistic  measures"  to 
cope  with  the  rising  tide  of  red  meat  imports. 

It  does  not  consider  "realistic"  the  volun- 
tary beef  Import  agreements  the  administra- 
tion negotiated  with  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, he  said,  adding: 

"Certainly  good  legislation  would  be  a  real- 
istic measure." 

The  federation  official  said  he  felt  remedial 
legislation  would  be  hard  to  come  by.  in 
view  of  administration  trade  policies  over  a 
number  of  years. 

But  he  stressed  that  the  high  level  of  red 
meat  imports  has  hit  the  dairy  farmer  in 
several  ways  and  also  affected  other  segments 
of  American  agriculture. 

culls  involved 

The  dairy  farmer,  he  pointed  out,  Is  an 
important  supplier  of  beef  in  domestic  mar- 
kets and  competes  directly  with  such  coun- 
tries as  Australia  and  New  Zealand  for  cow 
beef  outlets. 

Thus,  when  cow  prices  are  depressed.  Mr. 
Healy  explained,  the  dairy  farmer  must  either 
sell  on  a  depressed  market  or  hold  back  cows 
which  he  otherwise  would  cull  from  his  herd. 

Anything  that  tends  to  prevent  herd  cull- 
ing results  In  Increased  milk  production,  he 
added. 

"None  of  these  Australian  beeves  eat  Amer- 
ican feed,"  the  official  also  said. 

"There   are  Just  all   kinds  of  ways  these 
imports  affect  our  agriculture." 
widely  nxT 

Adverse  developments  in  the  dairy  Industry 
are  widely  felt  in  Nebraska. 

Nebraska  produced  2  billion  pounds  of 
milk  from  300.000  cows  In  1962.  according 
to  the  latest  available  figures. 

There  were  39,000  farms,  or  nearly  one- 
half  the  State's  total,  which  reported  selling 
milk  or  cream. 

And  dairying  ranks  fourth  In  Nebraska 
as  a  producer  of  farm  Income,  according  to 
the  latest  tabulation. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)   Times,  Feb. 

23.  1964] 
U.S.  Cattlemen  Claim  They're  Being  Stam- 
peded— From  "Down  Under" — Imports 
From  Australia  and  New  Zealand  Plus 
Record  U.S.  Herds  Keep  Livestock  Prices 
Falling 

(By  Will  McCracken) 
The  old-fashioned  rustler  would  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  good  guys  by  comparison 
with  what  U.S.  cattlemen  are  saying  these 
days  about  ranchers  In  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

From  the  U.S.  cattlemen's  view  the  bad 
guys  aren't  clandestine  types  who  steal  cattle 
in  the  dark  of  night,  but  aggressive  foreign 
producers  who  capture  markets  In  the  glare 
of  International  trading.  Regardless,  it 
means  the  same  thing  to  the  cattleman  and 
to  his  banker. 

In  the  past  year,  prices  of  key  grades  of 
livestock  have  fallen  as  much  as  30  percent 
on  markets  from  Los  Angeles. 

In  Chicago,  on  February  10.  Choice  steers 
brought  $18.50  to  $22.50  per  hundredweight. 
A  year  ago  this  class  of  cattle  brought  $23 
to  $25.  On  February  12.  1962.  the  quoted 
price  was  $25  to  $27.  Chicago  Is  the  bell- 
wether market  for  the  U.S.  livestock  indus- 
try. 

Ever  since  1959,  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land have  been  increasingly  aggressive  In 
their  sales  of  meat  to  the  United  States.  In 
1958.  only  18  million  pounds  of  Australian, 
meat  was  Imported  to  the  United  States.  In 
1960.  this  figure  shot  up  to  224  million 
pounds;  by  1962  it  had  reached  442  million 


pounds,  and  last  year  reached  617  million 
pounds,  some  11  percent  of  all  of  the  meat 
consumed  in  the  United  States. 

Meanwhile,  domestic  production  of  cattle 
also  Increased. 

Like  every  business,  the  cattle  Industry  has 
Its  cycles.  The  cattle  cycle  usually  lasts 
from  7  to  9  years  with  cattle  population  in- 
creasing until  prices  drop  to  unprofitable 
levels  and  cattle  producers  cut  back. 

Last  week,  the  Department  of  Agricultxire 
released  its  January  1.  1964,  cattle  popula- 
tion figures.  They  show  a  record  106.5  mil- 
lion cattle  and  calves  on  farms  in  the  United 
States.  3  percent  above  the  103.7  million  head 
of  a  year  ago  and,  significantly,  the  sixth 
consecutive  year  for  an  increase. 

The  cumulation  of  these  increasing  do- 
mestic supplies  and  the  increasing  Imports 
has  been  the  decline  In  live  cattle  prices. 

Beef,  like  such  other  staples  of  the  Ameri- 
can diet  as  potatoes  and  bread  wheat.  Is 
sensitive  to  sharp  Increases  In  supplies.  With 
a  relatively  stable  demand,  currently  about 
95  pounds  of  beef  per  person  per  year,  even 
minor  fiuctuatlons  In  supplies  create  exag- 
gerated fluctuations  in  price.  USDA  studies 
have  revealed  that  over  the  years,  a  10-f)er- 
cent  change  In  production  of  fed  beef  Is 
accompanied  by  a  13-  or  14-percent  price 
change  In  the  opposite  direction. 

In  1963,  production  of  fed  beef  in  the 
United  States  increased  11  percent  over  1962. 
To  this  Increase  In  domestic  output  was 
added  the  Increase  In  imports  and  the  price 
decline  was  inevitable. 

Is   there    any   hope      for  a    turn   around 
In  the  prosperity  of  the  American  cattleman? 
No.  say  cattlemen. 

Prospects  of  Improvement  were  more  or  less 
eliminated  by  another  action  of  this  past 
week,  they  contend. 

Following  several  weeks  of  negotiations  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
a  "down  under"  team  composed  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  Australian  Meat  Board  and  its 
New  Zealand  counterpart,  an  agreement  was 
reached  whereby  the  Australians  and  New 
Zealanders  agreed  not  to  Increase  exports  to 
the  United  States  above  1962  and  1963  totals. 
But  It  has  been  this  level  of  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  Imports  in  the  last  2  years 
which  now  has  them  hanging  on  the  ropes, 
cattlemen  complain. 

The  negotiations  had  been  requested  by 
U.S.  cattlemen,  but  they  had  urged  that  the 
"base  period"  which  would  determine  the 
limits  be  some  earlier  period  such  as  1958  to 
1962.     They   were   sorely  disappointed. 

They  also  were  disappointed  by  clauses  in 
the  agreement  which  allow  the  current  levels 
of  exports  to  the  United  States  to  be  raised 
In  subsequent  years — by  4.7  percent  In  1965 
and  another  4.7  percent  in  1966. 

The  economic  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  cattlemen  are 
much  the  same  as  the  advantages  other  for- 
eign industries  enjoy  against  American  In- 
dustries— lower   costs   of   production. 

Harvey  McDougal,  of  Birds  Landing.  Calif., 
past  president  of  the  California  Cattlemen's 
Association,  and  second  vice  president  of  the 
American  National  Cattlemen's  Association, 
spent  several  weeki  In  Australia  last  fall 
studying  the  economics  of  the  cattle  Indus- 
try there.  He  suggests  that  Australians  can 
produce  cattle  for  5  cents  per  pound,  $5  per 
hundredweight,  compared  to  $22  which  most 
U.S.  cattlemen  believe  they  must  have  to 
cover  costs. 

Cushman  Radebaugh.  of  Fort  Pierce,  Fla.. 
immediate  past  president  of  the  American 
National  Cattlemen's  Association,  told  the 
recent  annual  convention  of  that  group,  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.: 

"In  some  countries,  land  costs  represent 
11  cents  per  head  per  year  while  a  conserva- 
tive minimum  for  U.S.  stockmen,  consider- 
ing land  purchase  prices,  would  be  $25  per 
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head  per  year.  The  current  rate  of  tariff  U 
3  centa  per  pound  for  beef  imported  to  the 
United  States. 

"Somebody  can  pay  a  lot  of  freight  and 
duties  and  still  come  out  ahead." 

The  "somebodies,"  of  course,  are  the  Aus- 
tralians and  New  Zealanders 

How  far  would  US.  cattle  prices  have  to 
fall  before  It  would  be  uneconomical  for 
those  nations  to  export  meat  to  the  United 
States? 

No  one  knows.  They  do  know,  however, 
that  It  would  be  a  level  that  would  bankrupt 
the  domestic  livestock  Industry. 


Resolution  Aoopno  bt  National  Faxmxb's 
Okganization.  Poum  WasnatN  Counties  of 
Nkbkaska.  PEBBUAar  19.  19M 

Resolved.  That  livestock  Is  the  largest  basic 
Industry  In  Nebraska.  That  the  livestock 
industry  Is  now  faced  with  a  great  tragedy. 
Thousands  of  farm  families  are  now  forced 
from  the  farm  by  past,  present,  and  prospec- 
tive future  low  and  subnormal  livestock 
prices.  That  the  time  has  come  for  action 
and  positive  action  can  come  only  In  the 
U.S.  Senate.  We  request  U.S.  Senator  Cxnrns 
along  with  you  of  Nebraska  and  Senators 
McOn  and  Simpson  from  Wyoming  to  Im- 
mediately prepare  necessary  and  corrective 
legislation  for  the  following  corrective  laws 
and  regulations  and  to  ask  support  from 
other  U.S.  Senators  In  livestock  States  to 
Join  with  you  to  start  and  hold  the  door  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  by  means  of  a  filibuster 
If  necessary,  until  the  following  reforms  are 
achieved : 

To  restrict  all  livestock  Imports  baaed  upon 
a  formula  of  livestock  Imported  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1.  1963. 

To  raise  the  Import  duty  on  livestock  back 
to  6  cents  per  pound. 

To  gradually  take  positive  action  to  get 
the  price  of  U.S.  choice  steers  to  approxi- 
mately 32.45  per  hundred 

To  see  that  free  and  competitive  markets 
again  prevail  and  to  take  the  chalnstore 
operators  out  of  being  able  to  control  the 
prices  that  are  received  by  livestock  pro- 
ducers. 

If  labor  can  refiise  to  load  ships  with  grain, 
if  civil  rights  are  Important  enough  for  a 
Senate  filibuster,  certainly  the  llfeblood  of 
our  basic  Industry,  livestock.  Is  worthy  of 
equal  consideration.  In  this  country  we  are 
still  a  country  of  law.  What  Congress  has 
created  In  laws  and  delegation  of  powers,  to 
the  President  they  can  amend  or  repeal,  or  we 
are  no  longer  a  free  people.  President  John- 
son Is  a  cattleman.  If  he  cannot  or  will  not 
correct  the  livestock  debacle,  certainly  Con- 
gress can  and  should. 

If  this  action  Is  not  forthcoming,  livestock 
and  farm  families  should  march  on  Waahlng- 
ton  to  further  convince  our  Senators  that  we 
demand  action  now. 


We  60  ranchers  and  feeders  who  are  active- 
ly engaged  In  the  cattle  Industry  of  Nebraska 
deplore  the  action  of  the  State  Department 
In  signing  an  agreement  on  foreign  beef 
coming  into  this  country. 

This  agreement  reduces  Imports  by  only 
6  percent  of  the  ruinous  level  of  1963. 

The  level  of  foreign  beef  to  be  Imported 
under  the  new  agreement  still  will  be  over  10 
percent  of  our  domestic  consumption 

We  commend  our  Nebraska  delegation  in 
Washington  for  their  efforts  toward  a  realis- 
tic quota  of  foreign  Imports  and  ask  that 
they  protest  vigorously  to  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment and  the  Agriculture  Department  this 
bureaucratic  action. 

We  further  request  our  Nebraska  delega- 
tion to  Implement  an  all-out  effort  to  reduce 
this  high  level  of  Imports  that  Is  now  bring- 
ing ruin  to  many  people  In  our  cattle  In- 
dustry. 


Adopted  at  livestock  conference  held  at 
Lincoln.  Nebr..  this  18th  day  of  February 
1964. 

Chicago.  III..  February  34. — Charles  B 
Shuman.  president  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  has  sent  the  following 
letter  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle 
Freeman  on  the  recent  U.S.  agreement  with 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  on  meat  Imports. 

"Your  telegram  announcing  the  agreements 
which  have  been  entered  into  with  the  Oov- 
ernments  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  with 
respect  to  the  Importation  of  meat,  con- 
cludes with  the  sentence.  'Livestock  produc- 
ers will  benefit  materially  and  Immediately.' 

"I  couldn't  disagree  with  you  more.  Gov- 
ernment supply  management  on  an  Inter- 
national scale  Is  no  better  than  the  domes- 
tic variety  which  has  been  rejected  by  both 
the  Congress  and  American  farmers. 

"As  you  know,  we  opposed  from  the  outset 
proposals  to  deal  with  the  meat  Import  prob- 
lem through  the  negotiation  of  a  so-called 
commodity  arrangement.  We  have  had 
enough  experience  with  International  com- 
modity agreements  to  know  that  they  are 
worse  than  worthless  In  promoting  and  pro- 
tecting the  Interests  of  farmers  and  ranchers. 

"Instead  of  being  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion, these  particular  agreements  amount  to 
a  betayal  of  American  agriculture.  The 
effect  is  to  give  foreign  competitors  assur- 
ance that  they  will  be  able  to  Increase  sales 
In  the  US.  market  In  the  future  In  return 
for  a  relatively  small,  temporary  cutback 
This  must  come  as  a  shocking  disappoint- 
ment to  most  of  those  associated  with  this 
abortive  effort. 

"Cattle  feeders  particularly  have  suffered 
from  a  sharp  decline  In  prices.  Your  De- 
partment has  estimated  the  1963  decline  In 
choice  steer  prices  at  $3  70  per  hundred- 
weight with  'about  50  cents'  of  it  attrib- 
utable to  Increased  meat  Imports  and  'about 
•3.30'  due  to  the  effect  of  the  Increased  meat 
supply'  produced  domestically.  This  may  or 
may  not  be  an  accurate  appraisal. 

"What  has  not  been  made  clear  is  that 
the  major  cause  of  the  decline  in  fed  cattle 
prices  has  been  the  dumping  of  CCC-owned 
stocks  of  feed  grains  In  1961  and  1962.  This 
action  artificially  depressed  feed  grain  prices 
and  set  in  motion  the  buildup  In  cattle  and 
hog  numbers.  Oflficlal  USDA  statistics  reveal 
that  com  consumption  by  cattle  on  feed  in 
1963  was  32  9  percent  greater  than  in  1960. 
Cattlemen  are  now  reaping  the  heart- 
breaking results  of  this  mistaken  policy, 
which  apparently  was  inaugurated  In  a 
desperate  attempt  to  make  the'^  so-called 
emergency  feed  grain  program  look  like  a 
success  Instead  of  the  dismal  failure  It  has 
been. 

"As  bad  as  the  recently  concluded  meat 
agreements  are  In  and  of  themselves,  there 
Is  another  most  Important  and  far-reaching 
aspect  that  deserves  attention.  Our  negotia- 
tors at  the  upcoming  trade  negotiation  ses- 
sions have  a  difficult  enough  Job  to  perform 
in  insisting  on  realistic  reductions  In  trade 
restrictions.  Including  nontarlff  restrictions, 
against  U.S.  exports.  The  precedent  estab- 
lished by  our  Government  having  agreed  to 
a  meaningless  commodity  arrangement  In 
the  case  of  meat  Imports  provides  an  addi- 
tional burden  to  bear.  This  action  has  the 
effect  of  cutting  the  ground  out  from  under 
the  U.S.  representatives  at  the  forthcoming 
trade  negotiations  and  constitutes  a  grave 
disservice  to  all  farmers  and  ranchers  In  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  There  is  much  in 
the  Senator's  proposal  that  is  appealing 
to  all  of  us  who  come  from  areas  that 


depend  heavily  on  the  livestock  indus- 
try. Speaking  for  myself,  I  Joined  the 
majority  leader,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  and 
other  Senators  in  introducing  a  similar 
bill  several  days  ago.  That  bill  is  now 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

I  understand — although  it  Is  not  yet 
ofiBcial — that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture may  shortly  announce  a  beef- 
buying  program  that  may  be  of  some 
assistance  in  improving  beef  prices. 
Presumably,  that  beef  would  be  used  in 
school  lunch  programs,  for  relief  pur- 
poses. SLnd  for  other  functions  that  are 
covered  under  section  32  funds. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  will  not  call  up  his  sunend- 
ment  today  for  a  vote;  but  when  he  de- 
cides to  take  that  step,  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  about  It. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  call  up  my  amendment  before  Mon- 
day or  Tuesday  of  next  week. 

I  was  gratified  today  to  hear  of  the 
declared  intention  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  engage  in  additional  pur- 
chasing of  beef  on  the  open  market,  to 
afford  some  relief  in  this  situation. 
Something  of  that  sort  was  tried  last 
fall ;  33  million  pounds  of  ground  beef 
were  purchased  for  the  school  lunch 
program — a  worthwhile  effort,  but  it  did 
not  reach  very  far.  when  compared  with 
the  anunal  U.S.  production  of  17  billion 
pounds,  more  or  less. 

There  is  another  reason  we  were  grati- 
fied to  learn  that  the  Secretary  is  now 
beginning  to  meet  his  responsibilities. 
Until  recent  weeks  he  contended  that 
beef  and  veal  imports  did  not  have  a  sub- 
stantial Impact  upon  the  U.S.  price  of 
beef.  So  we  are  glad  that  he  was  swung 
around  to  a  point  where,  at  least,  he  is 
recognizing  the  problem,  even  though 
the  suggestion  that  any  considerable 
amount  of  relief  will  follow  additional 
purchases  on  the  open  market  is  open  to 
debate. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  will  yield,  let  me  say  it  will  not 
make  any  difference  how  the  purchases 
are  made.  If  they  are  made  In  such  a  way 
as  to  remove  a  certain  amount  of  U.S. 
beef  from  the  market,  and  an  equal 
amount  of  Australian  or  other  imported 
beef  is  allowed  to  take  its  place.  There 
will  be  no  benefit  to  the  domestic  market 
situation  if  that  happens. 

I  well  recall  the  statement  the  Secre- 
tary made  in  April  1963,  as  I  remember 
the  date,  when  he  took  issue  with  those 
who  claimed  that  the  heavy  Importa- 
tions of  beef  from  Australia  and  other 
countries  were  partly  responsible  for  the 
drop  in  the  price  of  domestic  beef.  Ap- 
parently the  Secretary  has  now  changed 
his  mind  somewhat,  because  we  hear  that 
lately  he  has  indicated  that  perhaps  a 
little  too  much  beef  had  been  imported. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  And  that  it  did  have 
an  adverse  impact. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  a  situation  the 
administration  could  straighten  out  In 
a  month  if  it  wished  to  do;  it  could  re- 
duce the  heavy  imports. 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  correct;  and 
under  section  204  the  President  has  had 
the  very  authority  which  he  used  when 
he  entered  into  the  agreements  with 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Ireland. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  one  of  yesterday's 
newspapers  I  noticed  an  article  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  Australia  had  proposed 
to  ship  an  industrial  product  to  the 
United  States,  but  that  the  attempted 
shipment  was  stopped  even  before  it  got 
underway.  However,  apparently  the  ad- 
ministration pays  little  attention  to  im- 
portations of  agricultural  commodities 
into  the  United  States,  although  it  seems 
that  the  administration  considers  it  to 
be  heresy,  or  worse,  for  some  country  to 
undertake  to  ship  an  industrial  com- 
modity into  the  United  States.  In  the 
case  to  which  I  refer,  I  believe  the  prod- 
uct at  issue  was  a  chemical  product;  but 
that  shipment  was  stopped  before  it  got 
well  underway. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  As  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  knows,  the  United  States  is  vir- 
tually the  only  country  which  does  not 
have  some  degree  of  protection  from  im- 
ports of  beef  and  livestock  generally — 
or,  at  least,  a  degree  of  protection  that 
is  worth  anything.  The  United  States 
has  practically  no  protection  of  that 
sort. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes,  I  think  the  United 
States  has  about  the  lowest  trade  bar- 
riers of  any  country  in  the  world,  with 
the  exception  of  Denmark. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield 
briefly  tome? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  In  line  with 
the  discussion  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka has  had  with  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, I  invite  attention  to  some  rather 
interesting  and— in  light  of  subsequent 
events — rather  inaccurate  observations 
which  Secretary  Freeman  made  in  a  re- 
port on  April  3,  1963,  approximately  1 
year  ago.  In  a  statement  he  issued  In 
regard  to  Special  Report  No.  2  on  the 
cattle  situation,  on  April  2,  1963.  ap- 
proximately 1  year  ago,  as  appears  on 
page  3  of  the  release — and  I  am  about 
to  quote  from  the  statement  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  thus  showing 
that  that  problem  had  been  presented  to 
him  and  had  been  pointed  out  at  that 
time — he  more  or  less  brushed  it  off  as 
being  of  no  consequence.   He  stated : 

Imports  of  beef  have  sometimes  been  cited 
as  a  cause  of  the  price  break  for  fed  steers 
and  heifers.  The  report  finds  no  evidence 
that  this  Is  true.  It  names  two  reasons.  One 
Is  that  although  total  beef  Imports  for  1962 
were  at  record  levels,  almost  all  was  of  manu- 
facturing beef,  together  with  some  canned 
beef.  Very  little  high-grade  fed  beef  was 
Imported.  Yet  the  price  decline  was  con- 
fined to  fed  cattle.  Prices  of  cow  beef  and 
of  slaughter  cows,  with  which  beef  Imports 
compete,  have  been  little  affected. 

The  imports  increased  up  to  1962;  yet 
the  Secretary  said  they  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  price  decline  which  oc- 
curred— about  the  largest  price  decline 
ever  to  occur.  The  Secretary  said  the 
price  decline  was  confined  to  the  price  of 
fed  cattle. 


It  seems  to  me  he  should  have  learned 
long  ago  that  the  price  of  such  products 
usually  is  affected  very  greatly  by  the 
prices  of  the  lower  grades  or  the  prices 
of  the  byproducts. 

The  beef  which  has  been  imported  into 
the  United  States  has,  indeed,  been  of 
the  lower  grades — in  other  words,  the 
manufacturing  beef  which  is  used  for 
hamburgers  and  similar  products. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  a  definite  effect  on 
the  price  of  all  the  grades,  all  the  way 
along  the  line. 

That  situation  is  considerably  like  the 
one  in  connection  with  the  price  of  hogs. 
When  there  are  low  prices  for  hogs,  very 
often  the  difficulty  has  not  necessarily 
been  in  connection  with  the  demand  for 
pork  to  be  used  as  food,  but  has  de- 
veloped because  of  the  surplus  of  lard 
and  other  byproducts,  including  oils  and 
fats,  which  has  developed  and  has  not 
been  disposable;  and  the  low  prices  of 
those  products  have  knocked  down  the 
prices  all  along  the  line. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  case  of  soy- 
beans. The  question  which  bothers  us 
so  much  is  not  what  will  be  the  price  of 
soybean  cake;  the  difficulty  is  the  sur- 
plus of  oil  which  accumulates,  and  which 
we  are  unable  to  dispose  of. 

So  it  seems  to  me  very  persuasive  that 
when  record  amounts  of  imports  occur  in 
the  beef  industry  and  the  cattle  industry, 
even  if  the  imports  are  composed  of  so- 
called  low-grade  beef  which  goes  into 
manufacturing  beef,  the  result  is  to  take 
out  of  the  market  that  much  demand  for 
our  local  low-grade  beef,  which  in  turn 
affects  the  situation  all  up  and  down  the 
line,  in  connection  with  the  prices  of  the 
finished  cattle. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  And,  of  course,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  even  a  choice  steer  will  have 
about  25  percent  of  its  red  meat  go  into 
bologna,  sausage,  and  hamburger. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  a  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived not  long  ago,  it  was  stated  that  a 
stomach  full  of  hamburger  will  not  ac- 
commodate very  much  sirloin  steak  or  T- 
bone  steak,  or  even  very  much  Irish  stew, 
at  the  same  time.  So,  although  the  im- 
ports have  been  largely  of  the  boneless 
type — the  type  referred  to  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa — nevertheless  they  result 
in  ruinous  competition.  The  market  for 
the  last  15  months  has  proved  that. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  There  is  no 
question  about  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  will  permit  a  brief 
interruption,  let  me  say  that  when  we 
take  into  consideration  statements  simi- 
lar to  the  one  referred  to  just  now  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  and  also  the  predic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
the  effect  that  70  million  acres  of  wheat 
would  be  planted  this  year,  we  must  ar- 
rive at  the  conclusion  that  much  of  the 
"baloney"  referred  to  is  in  the  wrong 
place.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  may  weU  be  true ; 
I  certainly  would  defer  to  the  knowledge 
and  authority  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  on  that  subject.    He 


has  often  in  the  past  exposed  "baloney" 
in  many  fields. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  briefly  to 
me? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  on  his  presentation. 
I  wish  to  hear  all  of  it.  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  interrupt. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  smi  about  to  conclude 
it. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  wish  to  ask  only  one 
question. 

Comparing  consumption  in  the  year 
1960  with  that  of  1962,  it  is  estimated  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  the 
total  local  consumption  Increased  about 
4.3  percent,  while  the  total  consumption 
of  imported  meats  increased  81.8  per- 
cent. Do  those  figures  seem  to  be 
correct? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  They  seem  to  me  to  be 
in  accord  with  the  statistics  with  which 
I  am  familiar. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  propose  to  say 
something  further  on  the  subject.  I 
joined  with  the  able  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska in  sponsorship  of  his  amendment. 
I  wish  to  address  myself  at  some  length 
to  it  at  a  later  time. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  the  sponsor  of 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovern],  speak  about  the  pros- 
pect of  having  the  heavier  ends  of  beef 
moved  into  Government  agencies,  such 
as  welfare,  the  school  lunch  program, 
and  other  programs  of  that  type.  If  the 
Government  agencies  would  take  care  of 
the  heavier  ends,  consisting  of  800 
pounds  and  over,  we  could  move  the 
lighter  ends  ourselves.  I  hope  what  we 
have  heard  is  not  merely  another  gesture 
that  will  not  be  approved,  though  It 
would  only  barely  cut  the  surface. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  interested  in 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  What  he  has  stated  is 
not  merely  a  suggestion,  and  it  will  not 
be  a  hope  unfulfilled.  The  purchase 
program  to  which  the  Senator  has  re- 
ferred will  be  a  reality.  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  him.  It  can  be  very  useful  if 
purchases  are  made  timely,  and  the  pro- 
gram relates  to  the  type  of  beef  that 
needs  to  be  tsJcen  off  the  market. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  am  not  unmindful 
of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  access  to  information  that  I 
have  been  unable  to  secure.  I  have  been 
trying  to  obtain  such  assurance  for  some 
time.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  the  pro- 
gram may  come  to  fruition. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  no  special 
access  to  information.  I  have  my  trou- 
bles at  times  in  obtaining  information. 
But  it  is  my  understanding — and  I  do 
not  know  whether  there  has  been  any 
official  announcement  or  not — that  there 
have  been  discussions  underway  and 
some  plans  to  try  to  relieve  the  surplus 
of  beef  so  that  the  market  csui  be  bol- 
stered. I  think  it  should  be.  I  believe 
it  is  very  late.  I  am  not  here  to  apologize 
for  the  inaction  or  unnecessarily  to  criti- 
cize.   But  action  is  needed.    It  would 
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be  very  helpful  to  the  producers  and  to 
the  market. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
for  one  further  observation? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  legislatures  of 
some  of  the  Western  States  that  are  now 
In  session  have  even  had  proposed  legis- 
lation introduced  with  the  hope  of  plac- 
ing marks  upon  beef  to  disclose  the 
country  of  its  source.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  that  would  be  a  bad  situation; 
and  should  not  have  to  take  place.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  kind  of  program  which 
the  Department  proposes  will  be  help- 
ful. I  suggest  that  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram might  be  studied,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  use  of  American  beef,  as 
well  as  the  welfare  and  school  lunch 
programs  and  any  other  programs  in 
which  a  Government  agency  is  inter- 
ested. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  A  good  deal  could 
be  done  if  there  were  a  purchase  pro- 
gram along  the  line  outlined  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  believe  I  was  rather 
crudely  trying  to  make  a  point,  and  I 
probably  did  not  make  It  clear.  Let  me 
illustrate  It  as  follows.  If  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  buys  100  million 
pounds  of  ground  beef  for  our  schools, 
and  the  administration  admits  an  ad- 
ditional 100  million  pounds  of  imported 
beef  from  Australia,  in  effect  we  would 
not  be  doing  anything  to  'mprove  the 
beef  market  for  our  own  producers,  but 
merely  im.proving  the  market  for  the 
producers  of  whatever  country  sends  the 
imports  to  our  country . 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes.  The  Senator 
made  that  point  quite  clearly  a  little 
earlier. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  Is  no  question 
about  It.  Apparently  that  Is  taking 
place  for  we  see  the  great  increase  which 
Is  taking  place  in  the  importation  of 
farm  commodities.  While  I  would  not 
say  they  are  In  surplus,  prices  to  pro- 
ducers In  our  own  country  have  been 
broken. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    I  yield 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Along  the  line 
of  the  discussion.  I  wish  to  observe  that 
that  Is  apparently  what  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  trying  to  do.  It  does 
not  make  sense  to  import  great  quanti- 
ties of  beef  from  other  countries  so  that 
we  shall  have  a  surplus  which  the  Gov- 
ernment win  have  to  buy. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  The  Goveriunent 
would  have  to  place  It  In  storage. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Why  not 
strike  at  the  source  of  the  problem,  as 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  would 
do.  and  cut  down  the  excessive  Imports. 
If  we  Import  beef,  and  then  the  Govern- 
ment goes  into  the  market  and  buys,  we 
are  merely  importing  so  that  we  may  buy 
the  surplus. 

I  have  been  informed  by  sources  that 
I  believe  to  be  completely  reliable  that 
at  least  in  one.  and  probably  in  several 
towns  in  my  home  State  of  Iowa,  the 
Government  is  furnishing  Argentine 
beef   in  the  school  lunch  program.     I 


cannot  now  go  into  it  to  the  extent  that 
I  would  like  to.  but  I  believe  I  can  rely 
on  the  information  which  I  now  have.  I 
believe  it  is  reliable.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  we  should  examine  into.  Why  is 
our  Goverrunent  buying  Argentine  beef 
to  go  into  the  school  lunchroom  pro- 
gram? What  is  happening  in  my  State 
is  perhaps  happening  elsewhere,  too. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  Invite  the  attention 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
to  the  fact  that  what  has  been  happen- 
ing In  his  State  with  respect  to  the  fur- 
nishing of  Argentine  beef  In  the  school 
program  has  been  happening  In  our 
State  also. 

At  t)est  purchases  by  the  Government 
agencies  are  only  temporary  stopgaps. 
The  trouble  Is  more  deepseated  than 
that.  With  the  permission  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  should  like  to 
inject  at  this  point  the  fact  that  the 
problem  does  not  concern  merely  cattle 
and  beef,  but  also  the  textile  and  wool 
industry  of  the  West. 

The  most  startling  thing  which  has 
come  to  my  attention  recently  is  the 
great  imports  of  wool  and  wool  fabrics, 
which  have  devastated  the  American 
market.  It  has  reduced  the  number  of 
established  textile  industries  from  828 
to  500.  more  than  300  being  lost  to  our 
economy.  In  taking  those  facts  Into 
consideration  we  must  know  that  the 
hourly  wage  rate  in  Industries  In  the 
various  countries  Involved  Is  markedly 
different.  For  example,  speaking  of 
wages  In  the  world  textile  Industry,  the 
wage  in  the  United  States  is  $1.83  an 
hour:  in  Britain  64  cents  an  hour;  Italy. 
30  cents  an  hour;  Japan.  26  cents  an 
hour. 

Those  are  the  countries  that  encroach 
upon  our  production. 

I  point  out  also  that  In  1947.  we  Im- 
ported approximately  5.000  pounds  of 
knit  wool  cloths.  I  invite  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  the  fact  that  in  1962  we 
imported  more  than  2.272.000  pounds. 
That  trend  could  continue.  The  trouble 
is  deepseated.  It  lies  deeper  than  has 
been  discussed  today  with  respect  to  a 
temporary  expedient  through  the  sale 
to  Government  agencies  on  Government 
programs  The  problem  goes  deeper 
than  that,  as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
knows.  I  advocate  the  other  approach 
as  a  temporary  stopgap  until  we  can  stop 
the  Iniquitous  pressure  that  is  being 
placed  on  beef,  mutton,  and  veal  imports 
into  America. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  makes  a 
sound  observation.  Obviously,  the  an- 
nouncement that  there  will  be  additional 
purchases  is  a  sort  of  tranquilizer  or  a 
palliative.  It  shows  a  recognition  of  the 
deep  feelings  and  the  awareness  of  a 
problem  which  is  widespread,  and  which 
is  rapidly  becoming  disastrous.  If  the 
situation  continues  to  worsen,  feeders 
will  go  broke.  Many  are  losing  as  much 
as  $50  to  $75  a  head  when  they  market 
their  steers;  and  that,  of  course,  cannot 
be  tolerated  for  very  long. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  HRUSKA.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  invite  the  attenUon 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 


braska to  the  fact  that  on  the  Denver 
market  the  fat  cattle  that  came  In  re- 
cently which  had  been  purchased  last 
year  at  about  $25  to  $26  were  down  to 
$19  95  after  a  years  feed  had  been 
thrown  into  them.  That  is  indicative  of 
the  trend  across  the  feeder  lots  of  Amer- 
ica and  on  the  rangelands  of  America. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.     The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  early 
next  week  I  intend  to  call  up  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  under  discussion 
for  the  past  few  minutes.  At  that  time 
I  shall  address  the  Senate  at  some 
length.  I  understand  that  other  Sena- 
tors who  are  cosponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment will  do  likewise.  I  intend  to  urge 
that  the  Senate  recognize  the  realities  of 
the  world  we  live  in.  The  United  States 
cannot  continue  to  be  the  only  nation 
which  maintains  an  open  market  for  for- 
eign veal  and  beef  imports.  The  amend- 
ment which  I  have  offered  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sure  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
who  has  studied  the  question  of  beef  im- 
jKJrts  and  beef  marketing,  is  aware  of 
what  has  happened  In  terms  of  cattle 
population  of  our  own  domestic  herds  as 
well  as  the  increase  in  imports.  The 
State  of  Minnesota  h£is  quite  a  few  beef 
cattle.  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  interest 
of  our  beef  producers,  and  the  fact  that 
we  operate  rather  large  feeder  lots  and 
have  some  of  the  largest  packinghouses 
in  the  world  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
So  this  subject  is  not  foreign  to  me,  nor 
Is  It  something  In  which  I  have  little  or 
no  interest. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  drop 
In  farm  income,  primarily  due  to  the 
fall  of  cattle  prices,  and  I  wish  some- 
thing done  about  it. 

Like  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HRUSKA  ].  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Simpson),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  1 .  the  majority 
leader,  and  many  other  Senators.  I  have 
attempted,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  do 
the  following  things: 

First,  to  have  our  Government  sit 
down  with  representatives  of  New  Zea- 
land and  Australia  particularly  and  ne- 
gotiate a  better  understanding  and 
agreement  to  limit  exports  of  certain 
types  of  beef  cattle  from  those  countries 
into  this  country. 

As  we  know,  that  negotiation  has  been 
successful,  and  an  agreement  has  l)een 
arrived  at.  Those  in  the  cattle  produc- 
ing business,  as  well  as  the  processors, 
are  well  aware  of  it. 

I  was  in  San  Francisco  visiting  with 
and  discussing  the  matter  with  western 
meatpackers.  as  well  as  many  western 
cattle  producers.  They  were  apprecia- 
tive of  the  Importance  of  the  new  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Were  they  happy  with 
it? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  would  like  to 
have  more.  There  is  no  one  who  would 
not  like  to  have  more.  But  they  recog- 
nize that  this  is  a  step  forward,  that  a 
base  period  a^eement  Is  very  Important, 
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and  it  Is  important  whether  the  period 
starts  in  1958.  or  1954,  or  some  other 
year.  It  is  important  to  decide  what  will  . 
be  the  base  period,  and,  based  on  that 
period,  to  try  to  adjust  the  imports.  But 
the  agreement  is  helpful. 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  merely  imports 
that  have  affected  the  market.  I  say 
that  as  one  who  has  visited  his  own 
cattlemen's  association.  In  Minnesota 
there  is  as  good  a  cattleman's  association 
as  there  is  in  any  other  State.  I  have 
sat  down  with  those  people,  not  once, 
but  half  a  dozen  times.  They  are  reason- 
able, they  are  intelligent,  and  they  are 
not  blind  to  the  facts.  They  know  that 
it  is  not  merely  imports  that  have  af- 
fected price:  they  know  also  that  it  has 
been  overproduction. 

We  need  time  to  get  production  into 
balance.  They  also  know  that  if  there 
can  be  purchases  of  certain  types  of  beef 
and  that  beef  Is  gotten  off  the  market, 
there  will  be  left  on  the  market  better 
beef  at  better  market  prices.  They  also 
know  that  if  we  can  have  an  agreement 
that  goes  ahead  of  this  year,  there  will 
be  time  to  balance  herds  and  bring  pro- 
duction into  better  balance. 

There  were  those  who  forewarned  a 
year,  and  even  2  years,  ago  that  we  had 
better  be  careful  about  the  number  of 
cattle  in  the  feeder  lots,  and  the  number 
of  cattle  that  went  into  the  feeder  lots; 
otherwise  there  would  be  a  break  in 
price.  If  there  are  too  many  hogs, 
naturally  the  price  of  hogs  goes  down. 
I  think  they  are  about  $12.85  or  $13  a 
hundred.  The  price  ought  to  be  better. 
Beef  prices  have  been  going  down 
sharply.  Once  there  is  an  agreement, 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  to  adjust 
the  market. 

I  do  not  say  it  is  a  simple  problem,  but 
I  am  opposed  to  taking  Immediate  leg- 
islative action  by  amendment  to  the 
pending  bill,  because  I  believe  that  the 
best  way  to  deal  with  this  problem  is  to 
have  the  whole  picture  laid  out,  go  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, or  whatever  other  committee  would 
go  into  the  question— the  Finance  Com- 
mittee would  be  one.  since  it  relates  to 
matters  of  trade — and  be  sure  what  the 
true  picture  is,  rather  than  try  to  legis- 
late every  time  we  have  a  problem  on 
imports. 

There  are  other  problems  In  connec- 
tion with  imports.  The  automobile  in- 
dustry has  complained  about  imports.  It 
could  say  that  there  are  some  400,000 
small,  compact  automobiles  like  the 
Volkswagen,  coming  into  this  country 
each  year,  and  that  we  should  legislate 
against  their  imports.  Producers  of  al- 
most any  item  could  make  a  similar  com- 
plaint. 

That  is  not  the  way  to  promote  world 
trade.  So  far  as  world  trade  is  con- 
cerned, the  farmer  has  a  great  interest 
in  it.  The  American  farmer's  stake  in 
trade  is  greater  than  anybody  else's.  He 
really  is  Interested  in  the  motto  "buy 
farm  products." 

Mr.  President,  one  should  not  cut  off 
his  nose  to  spite  his  face,  even  if  it  looks 
like  a  steer. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
true  that  one  of  the  factors  in  the  mar- 
ket is  high  domestic  cattle  population. 
It  runs  in  the  neighborhood  of  107  mil- 


lion head.  But  what  we  in  the  midwest- 
em  part  of  the  United  States  cannot 
comprehend  is  that  for  more  than  a  year 
after  the  market  started  to  skid  and 
grew  progressively  worse,  there  was  a  de- 
nial by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that 
imports  had  any  appreciable  impact  on 
the  cattle  market.  He  attributed  the 
collapse  of  the  market  to  the  large  cat- 
tle population  in  the  States.  I  submit, 
in  all  sincerity,  that  if  107  million  head 
of  cattle  are  too  many,  and  there  are  al- 
lowed Into  this  country  imports  of  beef 
equivalent  to  3^2  to  4  million  head — 
which  means  that  reserve  herd  would  be 
about  8  or  10  million  head  abroad — such 
imports  would  make  the  problem  worse. 
At  last  the  administration  has  made  a 
proposal  after  the  problem  has  been  be- 
deviling us  for  months.  We  are  told  we 
are  going  to  have  an  investigation.  A 
committee  is  to  inquire  into  the  prob- 
lem, and  we  are  going  to  buy  more  ham- 
burger. That  will  not  touch  the  prob- 
lem. 

Perhaps  we  will  get  somewhere  at  last 
but  I  submit  that  relief  or  even  recog- 
nition of  the  problem  has  been  a  long 
time  coming.  There  are  several  bills 
that  can  be  debated  carefully,  and  on 
which  action  can  be  taken.  I  hope  ac- 
tion can  be  taken.  We  have  heard  pro- 
posals before  to  have  matters  referred 
to  committees  for  study  and  considera- 
tion of  the  problem.  It  sounds  well :  and 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  any  precipitate  ac- 
tion. But  there  comes  a  time  when 
bankruptcies  and  failures  in  the  Middle 
West  reach  the  point  where,  if  we  have 
much  more  delay,  there  will  not  be  any 
producers  to  worry  about,  because  they 
will  all  be  out  of  business. 

The  realities  are  that  the  civil  rights 
debate  will  start  next  week,  or  whenever 
the  debate  on  this  wheat-cotton  bill  is 
over.  The  civil  rights  debate  could  run 
for  weeks  or  months.  If  we  wait  until 
June  or  July  to  get  a  farm  bill  out  of 
committee,  and  if  there  are  political 
conventions  to  attend,  and  if  Congress 
then  adjourns,  these  conditions  in  the 
meantime  will  continue  to  prevail — con- 
ditions which  are  increasingly  depress- 
ing the  agricultural  economy.  In  large 
measure,  they  are  conditions  which  have 
brought  about  the  sorry  state  of  the  live- 
stock market  in  the  past  15  months,  and 
they  are  now  being  solidified  into  an 
agreement  concerning  the  agricultural 
economy. 

As  to  the  happiness  of  the  group  in 
California,  I  was  in  the  Golden  State 
in  the  past  week. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     The  Senator  did 
very  well.    He  received  a  good  press. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  So  did  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  His  exceeded  mine,  for 
which  I  was  happy.  But  I  can  testify 
that  the  California  cattlemen  are  not 
very  happy. 

The  National  Livestock  Feeders,  the 
American  National  Cattlemen's  Organi- 
zation, the  Milk  Producers  Association, 
and  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, and  the  National  Farm  Organiza- 
tion of  the  western  part  of  Nebraska,  and 
60  leading  cattle  producers  who  are  hold- 
ing a  meeting  in  the  Nebraska  Univer- 


sity Center  for  Continuing  Education 
from  which  I  have  received  a  resolution 
this  morning,  have  all  disapproved  of 
these  agreements.  They  will  not  do 
the  job.  We  must  set  a  workable  and 
acceptable  level  of  imports  if  we  ex- 
pect to  make  any  headway. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  documents  to  which  I  have 
referred  may  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  the  fact  that — although  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  has  been  overlooked,  it  has  not 
been  stressed  today — the  agreement  has 
already  been  entered  into.  There  will 
be  agreements  with  Mexico  and  Ireland, 
too,  the  two  chief  importing  coun- 
tries  

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  one  on  Ireland 
was  announced  2  days  ago. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.     Yes,  but  the  Mexi- 


can one 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    Is  now  in  process. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Is  now  in  process,  and 
these  agreements  have  a  built-in  market 
for  those  exports  in  America. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Not  only  that,  but  in 
1963,  imports  into  America  were  at  an 
alltime  high.  The  quota  that  was  ad- 
vocated and  established  in  these  agree- 
ments called  for  1962  and  1963  imports. 
The  1962  imports  were  41  percent  above 
those  of  1961,  and  the  1963  imports  were 
some  20  percent  above  those  of  1962, 
which  gives  a  b£id  balance  on  behalf  of 
the  American  producer. 

I  am  surprised  at  the  statement  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  with  re- 
spect to  any  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lem by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  as  late 
as  January  of  this  year,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  when  approached  concern- 
ing the  problem,  said : 

I  would  say  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  beef  imports,  according  to  the  most  care- 
ful calculation,  will  adversely  affect  beef 
prices    to   any    significant   degree. 

In  the  face  of  this,  a  delegation  from 
the  American  Livestock  Cattlemen's 
Convention  in  Memphis  went  to  the  State 
Department  and  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment which  was  told  by  the  American 
cattlemen— as  was  so  ably  pointed  out 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska that  they  did  not  want  any  such 
proposal  as  this,  or  any  understanding 
or  agreement  similar  to  it. 

I  also  invite  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  to  the  fact  that  all 
of  the  associations  and  local  associations 
joined  the  American  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation in  their  refusal  to  see  this  type 
of  thing  fastened  upon  American  cattle- 
men and  beef  producers. 

There  seems  to  be  no  awareness  on  the 
part  of  any  of  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  with  respect  to 
the  situation  confronting  us.     Even  the 
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Secretary  of  Commerce.  Luther  Hodges, 
as  late  as  January  of  this  year,  when 
asked  about  the  beef  import  problem, 
said; 

I  do  not  think  It  has  gotten  out  of  band. 

It  has  gotten  out  of  hand,  to  the  point 
where  It  Is  killing  off  the  beef  industry  in 
the  West,  and  meat  producers  are  be- 
ginning to  feel  a  similar  pinch. 

I  believe  it  might  be  reasonable  to  ex- 
plore the  question  further.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  as  I  understand,  has 
Joined  the  majority  leader  in  an  amend- 
ment similar  to  one  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  It  seems  to  me 
that  with  all  the  great  array  of  talent 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  we  can  get  some 
legislation  that  will  bring  relief  to  the 
beef  industry  in  the  West,  and  to  the 
cattle  feeders  of  the  Middle  West. 

In  this  agreement,  there  is  also  a 
provision  that  no  legislation  will  t>e 
passed  that  will  in  any  way  affect  this 
agreement.  I  do  not  agree  that  the 
Agriculture  IDepartment  and  the  State 
Department  can  arrogate  to  themselves 
bypassing  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives,  even  though  it  may  be 
permissible  to  do  so.  If  that  is  the  type 
of  thing  that  can  undo  it,  then  let  us 
undo  it. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA      I  yield. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  I  should  like 
to  make  some  observations  on  a  few 
points  that  are  quite  interesting  in  con- 
nection with  this  debate.  I  am  sorry 
that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
left  the  Chamber,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
for  him  to  return.  I  wish  to  comment 
on 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  left  the  Chamt)er  to  take 
a  telephone  call.     He  will  be  back. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator:  but  I  do  not  wish  to  get  into 
too  much  argument  on  this  question. 

It  is  Interesting  to  observe  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  states  that  we 
must  not  act  on  the  amendment  in  this 
bill,  but  must  handle  it  another  way. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  joined  in 
supporting  the  bill;  and  the  majority 
leader 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     Has  a  bill  of  his  own. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     The  majority 
leader  has  a  bill  of  his  own.     I  believe 
•  that  we  must  approach  this 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  was  introduced 
after  the  agreements  with  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  were  announced  and  was 
obviously  in  reaction  to  the  agreements. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  majority 
leader  joined  in  supporting  that  bill.  I 
agree  that  the  problem  must  be  ap- 
proached legislatively.  Why?  Because 
I  believe  they  are  doing  the  wrong  thing 
Something  must  be  done  to  stop  them. 
To  me.  it  does  not  make  good  sense  to 
say  that  an  11 -percent  importation  of  a 
lower  grade  of  meat  for  this  country  will 
not  have  a  definite  and  important  impact 
upon  the  supply  and  demand  of  meat  in 
this  country,  and  upon  the  price.  Of 
course,  it  does. 

It  was  recognized  in  the  excerpt  I  read 
from  last  year's  bulletin  by  the  Secretary. 
They  were  complaining,  then,  that  this 


is  exactly  what  would  happen,  and  the 
Secretary  said.  "Oh.  there  is  nothing  to 
it.  We  do  not  believe  there  is  anything 
to  It." 

But  what  has  happened?  A  year 
later,  we  see  the  price  of  beef  going  down 
and  the  price  of  hogs  going  down.  Un- 
fortunately. Elzra  Benson  is  not  around 
to  get  the  blame  for  It.  I  do  not  know 
who  will  be  blamed,  but  everything  that 
happened  to  agriculture  for  a  long  time, 
regardless,  was  always  the  fault  of  Ezra 
Benson.  At  any  rate,  it  has  happened, 
and  with  hogs,  depending  upon  the  loca- 
tion, the  quality  and  things  of  that 
kind — from  $13  to  $14  a  hundred  with 
beef  in  the  choice  range — I  have  not  seen 
the  list  today — I  have  been  trying  to 
find  it — but  choice  beef,  on  a  rough  aver- 
age, is  around  $19  a  hundred:  and  the 
farmers  of  this  country  who  are  raising 
meat  are  going  broke. 

There  are  certainly  other  factors.  I 
would  not  pretend  to  argue  that  Imports 
are  the  sole  factor.  There  is  another 
factor  that  was  important  which  was 
pointed  out  2  years  ago.  and  that  is  when 
Secretary  Freeman  and  Director  Coch- 
ran began  to  dump  com  on  the  market 
out  of  storage  bins  at  less  than  a  dollar 
a  bushel,  cheap  com,  cheap  feed — every- 
one told  them  that  If  they  dumped  the 
surplus  grain  on  the  market — and  they 
did  it.  as  they  practically  admitted,  in 
reprisal  against  those  who  had  not  joined 
in  the  administration's  beef  program — 
that  cheap  feed  would  result  in  increas- 
ing the  livestock  population.  That  is 
another  effect  of  the  depressed  prices 
from  which  we  are  now  suffering.  It 
was  pointed  out  at  that  time  by  any  num- 
ber of  Senators  that  that  would  happen. 

If  11  percent  of  imports  and  meat  Is 
a  good  thing,  why  not  imports  of  25  per- 
cent and  have  a  better  thing?  Of  course 
that  does  not  make  any  sense,  either.  At 
the  same  time,  they  knew  last  year  that 
prices  were  depressed  and  were  going 
down.  It  was  being  pointed  out,  and  it 
probably  had  an  effect  on  the  situation, 
although  the  Secretary  denied  It. 
Nevertheless,  the  State  Department  and 
the  administration  concluded  certain 
agreements.  Others  are  in  process,  lead- 
ing down  the  road  of  increasing  imports 
to  the  destruction  of  the  local  producers 
in  America. 

We  may  have  to  do  it,  but  the  proposal 
is  now  being  made  that  the  Government 
start  buying  and  storing  meat.  As  I  said 
a  moment  ago.  we  may  have  to  Import 
meat  when  the  Government  starts  liuy- 
ing  and  storir\g  meat.  As  I  said  a  mo- 
ment ago.  we  shall  have  to  import  and  get 
surpluses  which  the  Government  will 
have  to  buy.  which  does  not  make  sense. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    HRUSKA      I  yield 

Mr.  SIMPSON  Does  the  Senator  un- 
derstand that  the  1962  Tariff  Act  has 
given  the  Government  the  prerogative 
of  substituting  an  industry  for  one  that 
may  go  to  the  wall,  if  the  beef  industry 
goes  broke? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  not 
found  that  proWsion. 

Mr    SIMPSON.     Is  that  a  directive? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  not 
found  that  provision. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  understand  there 
is  a  directive  to  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, and  I  propose  to  find  out 
about  it. 

It  would  be  interesting,  but  I  would 
not  be  surprised.  The  clincher  to  the 
whole  argument  on  the  amendment  is 
that  not  only  do  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska and  Senators  who  have  joined 
him  recognize  that  this  matter  should  be 
approached  from  a  legislative  stand- 
point, because  the  administration  will 
not  do  anything  about  it  from  an  admin- 
istrative standpoint,  but  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  himself  has  recognized  that 
action  must  be  taken  from  a  legislative 
standpoint  because  the  administration 
has  done  nothing  to  mitigate  the  circum- 
stances. Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  time  has  come  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment in  order  to  start  the  project,  to  pre- 
vent further  encroachment  of  unwar- 
ranted imports  into  this  country  and  to 
cut  them  down  and  perhaps  to  stop  some 
of  the  rather  arrogant  operations  on  the 
part  of  our  diplomatic  manipulators, 
which  affect  such  a  great  segment  of  our 
economy. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  for  his  contribution.  I  thank 
him  particularly  for  his  awareness  of  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  matter  in  which  time 
is  of  the  essence.  This  situation  has 
continued  for  15  months.  The  reserves 
of  the  cattlemen  are  going  down  con- 
stantly. We  have  waited  patiently.  I 
recall  a  briefing  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shortly  after  the  first  of  the 
year.  We  were  asked  to  wait  patiently, 
and  that  is  what  we  have  done. 

When  the  agreements  were  finally 
consummated  and  announced,  we  had  to 
introduce  legislation  in  response  to  the 
emphatic  and  decisive  disapproval  by 
organizations  that  represent  this  indus- 
try and  its  individual  members. 

It  is  a  situation  which  can  be  treated 
in  no  other  way  except  legislatively,  as 
is  proposed  here. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  the  coming  week 
the  Senate  will  deal  with  the  situation 
and  apnrove  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  wish  to  add 
one  further  point.  On  Monday  of  iiext 
week  a  great  many  people  will  partici- 
pate, in  Southwest  Iowa,  in  a  spontaneous 
uprising,  almost,  over  the  cattle  and  hog 
situation.  The  people  will  gather  In 
Shenandoah,  Iowa,  from  all  parts  of 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa, 
and  I  do  not  know  from  where  else.  It 
will  be  a  spontaneous  gathering  of  meat 
producers  in  a  l)eef- producing  area. 

Those  people  are  desperate.  I  am  told 
that  thousands  of  people  will  come  from 
many  miles  around  to  protest  and  to 
point  out  that  they  believe  that  the  only 
way  the  problem  can  be  handled  Is 
through  legislation,  because  the  ad- 
ministration has  refused  to  handle  It 
administratively,  except  adversely. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  more  obser- 
vation? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  This  situation  not 
only  affects  the  beef,  mutton,  wool,  and 
textile  industry,  but  it  is  also  beginning 
to  affect  other  industries  in  America.  I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  and  other  Senators  to  the  fact 
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that  a  recent  announcement  states  that 
six  prominent  businessmen  and  two 
representatives  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  will  arrive  in  Australia  on 
March  7  as  a  part  of  a  U.S.  trade  mis- 
sion. It  is  the  U.S.  machinery  and 
equipment  mission  to  Austraha.  If  the 
result  of  their  going  there  is  to  give 
away  as  much  in  the  form  of  equipment 
and  machinery  as  was  given  away  In  the 
form  of  beef,  it  will  have  a  very  adverse 
effect  on  those  industries.  Does  this 
not  give  anyone  a  clue  as  to  the  disad- 
vantageous agreement  that  was  arrived 
at  with  regard  to  beef  and  mutton 
imports? 
Mr.    HRUSKA.    I    should    think    it 

would. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  A  resounding  cry 
should  Issue  from  this  body  with  respect 
to  this  mission,  namely,  that  they  shall 
not  give  away  anything  else. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Approval  of  the 
amendment  that  I  have  submitted 
would  be  such  a  resounding  cry.  I  hope 
it  will  come  about. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  wholeheartedly  ap- 
prove of  the  Senator's  amendment.  In 
which  I  join. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  listed 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  (No. 
434)  of  the  able  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  agreed  to  be- 
come a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment, 
which  we  hope  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  hope  that  proves 
to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.     Mr.  President.  I 
make  the  same  request  as  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  to  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PEARSON.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent   that  my   name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
425.    sponsored    by    the    Senator    from 
South   Dakota    (Mr.   Mundt],   and   co- 
sponsored  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young]  ,  to  H.R.  6196. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee]  be 
permitted  to  become  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  which  I  submitted  a  little 
while  ago,  aind  that  on  its  next  printing, 
his  name  be  included  among  those  who 

are  cosponsoring  it.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    RECESS    UNTIL    11    O'CLOCK    A.M. 
MONDAY.    MARCH    2,    1964 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  Its  business  tonight,  it 
take  a  recess  until  11  o'clock  on  Monday 

morning  next.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Walters  In  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection. Is  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
truly  sorry  that  I  am  not  in  complete  ac- 
cord with  the  committee  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  especially  on  the  title  dealing 
with  cotton. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  properly  pointed  out,  we  held 
hearings  in  May  of  last  year,  primarily 
on  the  cotton  program.  At  that  time.  I 
found  little  support  for  any  of  the  bills 
that  were  before  the  committee.  I  never 
before  saw  the  cotton  Industry  so  torn 
with  dissension,  with  Its  various  seg- 
ments opposing  one  another. 

This  year,  when  we  started  hearings 
again,  we  were  confronted  with  consid- 
erable dissension  among  those  repre- 
senting the  cotton  industry. 

However,  on  the  last  day  of  the  hear- 
ings. Mr.  Murphy,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  presented  a  plan  which  had 
been  prepared  only  the  week  before.  The 
committee  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  go  fully  Into  the  new  plan,  which  is 
Incorporated  In  the  pending  bill. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  pending  bill  were  Included  In  the 
so-called  Cooley  bill;  but.  In  my  opinion, 
most  of  the  principal  provisions  of  the 
Cooley  bill  were  drastically  different  from 
the  provisions  of  the  pending  bill. 

The  original  Cooley  bill  provided  for 
an  equalization  of  the  sale  price  of  cot- 
ton to  domestic  users  and  the  sale  price 
to  foreign  users.  The  Jones  amend- 
ment— which  provided  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  with  discretion  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  payments  on  cotton  for 
domestic  use — was  stricken  out  of  the 
pending  bill.  The  testimony  adduced  at 
the  hearings  held  in  May  of  last  year  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  textile  mills  of  the 
United  States  should  pay  the  same  price 
for  cotton  for  domestic  consumption  as 
Is  paid  for  cotton  sold  for  foreign  use. 

The  bin  before  the  Senate  would  car- 
ry out  the  terms  of  the  Jones  amend- 
ment up  to  August  1, 1964,  but,  thereafter 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  ob- 
ligated— it  would  not  be  permissive — to 
see  to  it  that  every  pound  of  cotton  that 
is  sold  for  domestic  consumption  shall 
be  sold  at  a  price  not  more  than  the  price 
obtained  from  foreign  mills. 

That  new  approach  is  far  different 
from  the  way  in  which  cotton  programs 
have  been  handled  in  the  past.  It  Is  true 
that  the  domestic  mills  have  competition. 


But  that  competition  is  mostly  In  the 
United  States,  for  the  reason  that  95 
percent  of  the  output  of  our  textile  mills 
is  sold  to  the  best  market  in  the  world— 
the  United  States  of  America. 

If  the  bill  as  written  In  respect  to  cot-  - 
ton  is  passed.  It  will  mean  that  from 
now  on,  at  least  until  July  31.  1968.  the 
American  taxpayer  will  be  called  upon 
to  pay  the  difference  between  the  world 
price  of  cotton  and  the  domestic  price, 
including  such  other  price  supports  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  provides  under 
the  bin. 

Up  to  now  the  evidence  shows  that 
cotton  cannot  be  produced  in  our  coun- 
try, generally  speaking,  for  less  than  30 
cents  a  pound.  If  cotton  should  sen  at 
30  cents  a  pound,  it  would  mean  that 
American  taxpayers  would  be  called  upon 
to  pay  the  difference  between  30  and  23. 5 
cents  a  pound,  which  is  now  the  world 
price.  As  the  world  price  on  cotton  is 
affected  by  manmade  synthetics,  and 
thereby  decreases,  the  taxpayers  will  be 
called  upon,  under  the  bin,  to  pay  the 
additional  difference  between  whatever 
price  support  the  Secretary  fixes  and 
the  world  price. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  There  is  a  wheat 
program;  and  there  is  a  feed  grain  pro- 
gram. Does  the  Senator  say  that  the 
prices  in  those  agricultural  Industries 
should  be  reduced  to  the  world  price 
level? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  say  that. 
And  I  do  not  believe  that  cotton  should 
be  treated  differently. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  the  point  I 
am  making.  It  is  not  different.  There 
will  be  drastic  reductions  in  the  cost  of 
producing  cotton.  But  why  pick  out 
cotton  and  say  that  it  cannot  be  subsi- 
dized in  the  future  and  leave  the  other 
industries  alone? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  say  that 
cotton  should  not  be  subsidized  in  the 
future.  I  say  that  If  the  bill  Is  passed 
in  the  way  in  which  it  is  written,  there 
will  be  no  way  to  make  the  change  from 
the  unnecessary  subsidies  provided  by  it 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  disagree.  I  be- 
lieve that  production  costs  can  be  de- 
creased, and  that  the  subsidy  win  not 
have  to  be  continued.  But  the  Senator 
contends  that  research  would  not  be 
able  to  break  through  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  production  so  that  4  years  from  now 
cotton  would  be  produced  at  the  world 
price.  Therefore  the  Government  must 
continue  to  subsidize  it.  Therefore,  the 
bill  must  not  pass. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.     Then  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  cotton  and  wheat.    The 
Senator  is  not  advocating  that  policy 
in  respect  to  other  commodities. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  not  advocat- 
ing it;  but  the  point  is  that  to  reduce 
the  price  of  cotton  for  domestic  con- 
sumption to  the  world  price,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  Congress  to  provide  an  equaliza- 
tion payment,  whether  it  be  caned  a  sub- 
sidy or  not,  equal  to  whatever  the  differ- 
ence might  be  between  the  support  price 
and  the  world  price.   If  the  support  price 
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is  30  cents  a  pound.  29  cents  a  pound,  or 
33  5  cents  a  pound,  as  the  amount  is  con- 
templated under  the  bill  for  those  keep- 
ing within  their  domestic  allotments,  the 
difference  might  be  10  cents  a  pound,  or 
$50  a  bale.  That  amount  will  have  to  be 
found  in  some  way  in  order  to  subsidize 
the  mills  of  our  country. 

It  is  true  that  this  subsidy  is  not  paid 
directly  to  the  mills,  but  is  paid  to  some- 
one other  than  the  producer. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  remind  my  friend 
that  if  we  continue  the  present  program, 
in  1968  cotton  stocks  will  be  18.250.000 
bales.  If  we  adopt  the  proposed  pro- 
gram, according  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  cotton  stocks  will  be  6.700.- 

000  bales,  which  we  should  have.  It  is 
a  little  less  than  the  normal  carryover. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then  what?  After 
the  stocks  are  down  to  6  million  bales 
and  the  world  price  remains  at  23  cents, 
or  perhaps  22  cents 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Of  course,  if  there 
is  no  breakthrough 

Mr  EILENDER.  Yes,  if  there  is  no 
breakthrough. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  point  is  that 
my  friend  is  drawing  a  different  line  for 
the  cotton  industry  than  he  is  for  wheat. 
feed  grains,  and  other  commodities. 
They  are  all  under  Federal  subsidies.  We 
are  hoping  to  get  cotton  on  its  own  feet, 
where  it  does  not  have  to  rely  upon  the 
Federal  Government.  That  is  the  whole 
point  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDE31.  My  contention  is 
that  it  is  not  going  to  be  done  in  4.  5, 
or  even  10  years.  I  hope  I  live  to  be 
able  to  tell  the  Senator  'T  told  you  so." 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator will:  but  the  point  is  that  if  we 
adopt  this  bill  stocks  will  be  reduced, 
money  will  be  saved,  and  the  cotton  in- 
dustry will  be  placed  on  a  sound  basis. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shall  reach  that 
point  after  a  while,  and  show  my  good 
friend  from  Mississippi  how  mistaken  he 
is.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senator  will 
study  the  tables  I  am  going  to  put  in  the 
RscoRD  and  let  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture look  into  the  figures  and  make 
a  determination  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  are  correct  The  figures  show  that 
a  program  similar  to  the  one  that  I  hope 
to  offer  as  a  substitute  for  the  pending 
bill,  and  which  I  offered  in  the  committee 
as  a  substitute,  would  cost  less.  It  is  true 
that  there  would  be  a  little  more  cotton 
on  hand.    There  Is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  would  cost  less, 
but  the  cotton  industry  would  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  r«nains  to  be 
seen. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  may  remain  to 
be  seen,  but 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  heard  the  same  ar- 
gxmients  in  1958.  when  the  present  law 
was  enacted.  Prior  to  that  time  the  car- 
ryover had  reached  14V-2  million  bales,  as 

1  recall.  The  cry  then  was  made  that, 
unless  the  law  were  changed,  the  cotton 
industry  would  be  gone.  But  it  is  still 
here. 

As  I  shall  point  out  later  in  the  debate, 
perhaps  not  today,  but  Monday,  it  is  true 
that  the  cotton  surplus  may  increase 
somewhat,  but  what  I  am  saying  to  the 
Senate  today  is  that  if  the  cotton  mills 
of  the  United  States  had  competition 


from  abroad  on  all  they  produced.  I 
would  be  in  the  distinguished  Senator's 
comer.  But  we  could  almost  give  cot- 
ton away  to  domestic  mills,  and  Japan 
and  other  countries  could  beat  us  on 
prices.     Everybody  knows  that. 

During  the  debate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  pointed  out 
that  the  cost  of  labor  In  most  of  the  mills 
abroad  was  much  lower.  I  believe  in 
Hong  Kong  It  was  21  cents  or  11  cents 
an  hour 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  was  11  cents  an 
hour. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  compared  to 
what  in  this  country? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     To  $1.69. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  To  $1.69  in  this 
country.  Everybody  knows  that  Is  the 
trouble  today. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  Is  not  all  the 
trouble. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  Is  one  of  the 
troubles — the  main  trouble. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  is  one  of  the 
troubles. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  the  main 
trouble. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No.  The  cost  of  cot- 
ton is  the  main  trouble  with  respect  to 
many  types  of  cotton  goods.  Labor  Is 
more  imp>ortant  in  the  case  of  fine  goods. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  has  questioned  whether  cotton 
can  be  produced  at  30  cents  a  pound. 
Like  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  I  am 
not  a  prophet,  and  I  cannot  say  whether 
It  can  or  cannot  be,  but  Mr.  Robert  Coker. 
counsel  for  the  American  Cotton  Pro- 
ducers Association  in  South  Carolina, 
who  himself  Is  a  breeder  of  seed  of  all 
kinds,  including  cotton,  testified  before 
one  of  the  committees,  I  believe  the 
Agriculture  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, when  we  were  asking  for  $10  mil- 
lion to  put  into  effect  a  great  research 
program.  He  said  he  believed  that  in  a 
few  years — not  4  years,  but  rapidly — 
they  could  reduce  the  cost  of  producing 
cotton  by  10  cents  a  pound.  It  Is  not  a 
simple  problem,  but  it  is  simple  in  many 
respects.  The  boll  weevil  is  one  of  the 
chief  offenders  of  cotton  production,  par- 
ticularly In  the  South.  Worms  and  oth- 
er pests  are  in  the  West.  But  with  the 
new  insecticides  being  developed,  and 
with  the  new  seeds  which  enable  farm- 
ers to  produce  many  more  pounds  per 
acre,  that  is  his  estimate.  Much  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  that  direction. 

In  addition,  the  distinguished  Senator 
referred  to  weedkillers.  They  have  been 
developed  to  the  point  where  it  is  not 
necessary  to  chop  cotton.  The  weed- 
killers kill  the  weeds.  Weeds  have  been 
one  of  the  chief  offenders  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton,  because  a  hoe  had  to 
be  used  and  weeds  had  to  be  chopped  out 
by  hand  labor.  With  the  invention  and 
perfection  of  the  cottonplcking  machine, 
we  know  the  majority  of  cotton  is  picked 
by  machine,  and  it  has  greatly  reduced 
the  cost  of  lint  cotton. 

So  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  cot- 
ton can  be  produced  profitably  to  com- 
pete on  the  world  market.  I  believe  we 
can  get  it  off  subsidy  and  still  meet  the 
world  market  price. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  was  present  when 
the  gentleman  to  whom  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  refers  was  testifying. 
Glowing  reports  were  made  to  the  ef- 
fect that  if  we  furnished  the  money,  the 
cost  of  production  of  cotton  could  be 
reduced.  I  believe  it  can  be,  but  not  to 
the  point  of  making  cotton  production 
in  the  United  States  competitive  with 
cotton  abroad. 

The  cotton  textile  mills  of  the  United 
States  have  a  good  outlet  for  their  goods. 
As  I  pointed  out  a  while  ago,  95  percent 
of  the  production  of  the  textile  mills 
of  the  United  States  is  sold  on  the  Amer- 
ican market.  It  Is  true  that  there  has 
been  more  importation  of  cotton  goods 
into  this  country.  It  has  increased  to 
a  great  extent.  But  the  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  of  cotton  imported 
into  this  country  and  that  exported 
amounts  to  about  150.000  bales. 

So  I  go  back  to  the  proposition  that 
what  we  should  do  is  pattern  our  cotton 
program  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
existing  law.  the  one  that  was  enacted 
in  1958.  If  that  act  had  been  admin- 
istered as  Congress  Intended,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  program  would  cost 
less  and  less  as  time  went  on. 

When  we  presented  that  program  to 
the  Congress,  we  envisioned  greater 
numbers  of  acres  and  lower  price  sup- 
ports. But  before  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration came  in,  Mr.  Benson,  who  was 
then  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  raised  the 
acreage  for  cotton  by  almost  2  million 
acres.  Since  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy had  more  or  less  promised  not  to 
disturb  the  price  structure  of  all  of  our 
commodities,  the  high  price  remained — 
that  is.  33.04  Middling  inch.  I  beUeve 
it  was. 

We  had  a  situation  in  which  we  had 
an  additional  acreage  of  almost  2  mil- 
lion acres  with  a  high  price,  and  in  my 
humble  Judgment,  that  is  what  has 
caused  the  trouble  we  are  now  facing. 

Mr.  President,  to  go  back  to  the  Cooley 
bill,  as  it  passed  the  House,  that  bill,  if 
enacted,  would  have  been  much  cheaper 
in  its  administration  than  the  pending 
bill,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  left 
it  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
equalize  the  prices  to  textile  mills  in  the 
United  States  and  sales  abroad.  The 
evidence  shows  that  with  an  export  sub- 
sidy of  8Vi  cents  per  pound  to  foreign 
users  of  cotton,  the  domestic  subsidy 
would  have  been  between  5  V2  and  6  cents 
a  pound,  instead  of  8y2  cents  a  pound 
now  paid  to  the  foreign  mills — that  is, 
the  difference  in  the  price. 

Mr.  President,  upon  the  insistence  of 
those  who  represented  the  textile  indus- 
try, the  bill  was  presented  in  almost  the 
Identical  language  that  was  provided  in 
the  original  Cooley  bill  liefore  it  was 
amended  by  the  Jones  amendment.  That 
means  that  after  August  1.  1964,  cotton 
will  be  made  available  for  domestic  use 
at  a  price  not  below  that  which  foreign 
mills  pay.  So  in  one  swoop,  we  are  going 
to  pay  to  the  textile  mills  of  this  country 
for  the  1964  crop.  $312  million.  The 
amount  of  additional  cotton  that  will  be 
consumed,  according  to  the  figures  sub- 
mitted by  the  Department,  will  be  about 
a  million  bales.  This  means  that,  for  the 
use  by  domestic  mills  of  a  million  boles 
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more  cotton,  the  Government  is  going  to 
make  trade  incentive  payments  of  $312 
million. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Not  at  this  moment. 

It  is  unconscionable  for  us  to  pay  that 
price  in  order  to  get  the  use  of  this  addi- 
tional baleage. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  that  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  would  assist  the 
textile  mills  of  the  country  to  the  extent 
of  2 '2  cents  a  pound,  in  round  figures,  or 
$12.50  per  bale.  On  our  sales  abroad,  the 
program  that  I  proposed  to  the  commit- 
tee, and  which  I  hope  to  submit  to  the 
Senate,  would  reduce  the  cost  on  the  sale 
of  cotton  abroad  by  $12.50  a  bale. 

All  in  all.  as  I  shall  indicate  to  the 
Senate  and  by  the  tables  which  I  expect 
to  place  in  the  Record,  the  program  that 
is  contained  in  the  pending  bill  will  be 
much  more  costly,  no  matter  how  we 
look  at  it,  than  the  program  that  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  and  which  I 
hope  to  offer  to  the  Senate  for  consider- 
ation. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  at  this  F>olnt. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee,  and  one  of  the  best 
Senators  I  know,  has  done  a  distin- 
guished job,  but  he  Is  referring  to  the 
subject  of  cotton  mills  and  what  they 
win  get.  I  should  like  to  advise  him 
that  the  textile  mills  will  not  get  one 
nickel  of  this  money. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  will  get 
cheaper  cotton.  They  will  get  it 
indirectly. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  All 
that  the  mills  are  asking  for  is  that  they 
be  allowed  to  buy  cotton  at  the  same 
price  the  Japanese  pay,  or  the  English, 
or  the  Yugoslavs,  or  the  Egyptians,  or  the 
Turks  pay. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr .  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina .  That 
is  all  they  are  asking  for. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct ;  but 
in  order  to  do  that,  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country  will  have  to  come  up  with  $312 
million  m  1964,  and  as  much  each  year 
thereafter — perhaps  even  more — as  I 
shall  point  out  after  a  while.  If  the 
Senator  will  stay  a  little  longer. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
shall  stay  with  the  Senator  all  the  way. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  are  no  other 
Senators  In  the  Chamber  at  present.  I 
wanted  to  open  up  the  subject  at  this 
time,  because  I  expect  to  go  Into  the 
matter  a  little  more  deeply  when  I  pre- 
sent my  amendment,  and  I  hope  that  will 
be  on  Monday  or  possibly  on  Tuesday. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  If 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  does  not  stay 
until  it  is  dark,  I  shall  stay  with  him 
tonight. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shall  not  speak 
very  long.  I  merely  wish  to  state  to  the 
Senate  that  we  are  getting  away  from 
our  present  program  in  changing  the 
methods  of  protecting  the  cotton  farmer. 
There  is  another  change  in  the  bill 
which  is  different  from  the  present  law. 


I  am  not  criticizing  that  phase  of  the 
bill.  A  choice  had  to  be  made  as  to 
whether  there  would  be  acres  set  aside 
on  which  farmers  would  be  paid  not  to 
plant— a  revival  of  the  old  soil  bank  plan 
or  some  other  plan. 

Soon  after  the  committee  met  this 
year,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  went 
on  record  as  saying  that  diversion  acres 
were  out^f  the  question  and  that  there 
would  be  no  program  whereby  they 
would  offer  to  the  cotton  growers  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money  per  year  per  acre 
not  to  plant  cotton.  But,  Instead  of  that, 
the  second  change  that  was  made  in  the 
bill  is  what  is  referred  to  as  the  domestic 
allotment  choice.  What  that  means  is 
this:  That  on  all  allotted  acres,  the 
farmer,  or  corporation,  or  partnership 
which  has  allotted  acres  will  be  able  to 
reduce  plantings  by  about  a  third,  and 
in  return  for  that  reduction  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  raise 
the  price  of  the  cotton  produced  on  the 
reduced  acreage  by  as  much  as  4  Viz  cents 
a  pound. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  price 
for  domestic  allotment  acres  would  be 
around  3 '2  cents  more  than  the  30  cents 
fixed  for  all  cotton  growers. 

Under  the  domestic  allotment  choice 
feature  of  the  program,  any  farm  with 
an  acreage  allotment  of  15  acres  or  less 
would  be  considered  as  keeping  within 
his  domestic  allotment  and  entitled  to 
the  extra  support,  so  long  as  he  kept 
within  his  acreage  allotment.  In  other 
words,  he  is  given  a  minimum  domestic 
allotment  equal  to  his  acreage  allotment. 
He  would  not  have  to  reduce.  Other 
farmers  would  have  to  reduce  about  one- 
third  below  their  farm  acreage  allot- 
ments to  qualify  for  the  extra  support. 

On  that  acreage,  as  I  pointed  out  this 
afternoon,  the  amount  of  cotton  that 
would  be  produced  would  be  in  excess 
of  5 "2  million  bales  of  cotton  for  this 
year.  On  that  cotton  the  differential 
between  the  suppwrt  price — including  the 
additional  support — and  the  world  price 
would  be  10  cents  a  pound.  That  means 
that  the  Treasury  would  be  called  upon 
to  pay  $50  a  bale,  to  lower  the  price  of 
the  cotton,  for  the  domestic  mills,  to  the 
world  price.  That  is  what  it  means  in 
simple  language. 

I  agree  with  my  friend  that  the  S50 
a  bale  is  not  paid  directly  to  the  textile 
mill.  What  happens  is  that  the  price 
support  is  paid  to  the  cotton  grower, 
payment  is  made  to  someone  other  than 
the  producer  of  the  difference  between 
the  basic  support  price  and  the  world 
price,  and  the  cotton  is  then  sold  to  the 
domestic  mills  at  the  world  price,  which 
would  be  23 '-2  cents  a  pound. 

In  1964,  the  amount  of  cotton  that 
would  be  grown  under  the  domestic  al- 
lotment program  would  be  about  5.85 
million  bales;  in  1965,  it  would  increase 
to  6.72  million  bales.  In  1966,  it  would 
increase  to  6.79  million  bales.  In  1967, 
it  would  be  6.86  million  bales. 

That  means  that  on  more  than  half 
of  all  the  cotton  that  would  be  pur- 
chased by  the  domestic  mills,  someone — 
namely,  the  taxpayer — would  have  to 
pay  the  difference  between  the  world 
price  and  33  V3  cents,  or  whatever  price 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  might  fix. 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.    Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  extra  price 
could  be  15  percent  of  the  going  support 
price,  and  the  going  support  price  under 
the  present  act  is  30  cents  for  1964. 
Next  year,  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
deems  it  necessary,  he  can  make  the 
price  31  cents;  if  he  wishes  to  do  so,  he 
can  make  it  29  cents.  The  point  I  want 
to  make  and  emphasize  is  that  irrespec- 
tive of  how  high  the  support  price  goes  or 
how  low  the  world  price  goes,  the  tax- 
payers will  have  to  pay  the  difference 
between  whatever  the  world  price  is 
and  whatever  the  support  price  is.  That 
may  go  up.  not  to  10  cents  a  pound,  but 
to  12  cents  a  pound.  There  is  no  limita- 
tion in  the  bill.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  required  to  make  provision,  not 
necessarily  to  pay  directly  to  the  mills,  as 
my  good  friend  says,  but  to  pay  someone 
such  amount  as  is  necessary  to  make  cot- 
ton available  to  the  domestic  mills  at 
world  prices,  Irrespective  of  what  the 
cost  Is  for  the  production  of  the  cotton, 
or  what  the  world  price  is. 

That  is  what  I  am  so  vehemently  op- 
posed to.  It  is  wrong  to  do  anything  like 
that,  for  the  simple  reason  that  compe- 
tition among  the  domestic  mills  will  re- 
main the  same  whether  cotton  seUs  at 
10  cents  a  pound,  40  cents  a  pound,  or 
25  cents  a  pound.  That  is  where  the 
competition  is.  The  competition  that 
we  hear  about  Is  the  competition  that 
exists  among  the  mills  that  do  business 
in  the  United  States.  Every  one  of  them 
produces  for  the  American  market. 
Some  of  them  have  closed,  it  is  true,  be- 
cause they  could  not  compete  with  those 
that  could  produce  at  a  cheaper  price. 
I  repeat  that  the  competition  that  we 
hear  about,  to  which  my  good  friend  from 
Mississippi  referred,  is  not  the  produc- 
tion from  abroad  so  much  as  it  is  the 
production  of  the  domestic  mills.  The 
bill,  as  my  good  friend  from  Mississippi 
has  stated,  seeks  to  reduce  our  surplus. 
He  says  that  is  what  it  would  do. 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  bill  which 
would  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
the  right,  during  1964,  to  increase  by 
10  percent  if  he  sees  fit,  the  allotted 
acres  to  any  farmer. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  do  so,  he  must 
first  make  certain  that  the  carryover  of 
cotton — that  is.  what  we  have  on  hand — 
will  be  reduced  by  at  least  a  million 
bales.  He  can  easily  take  care  of  that, 
because  every  year  we  could  sell  or  give 
away,  through  PubJic  Law  480,  a  million 
bales.  Therefore  he  would  be  safe  in  as- 
suming that  every  year  he  can  take  out 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks  the  million  bales  that  we  sell  for 
soft  currencies.  We  give  away  a  good 
deal  of  it.  We  gave  some  to  Korea,  we 
gave  some  to  Taiwan,  and  we  gave  some 
to  many  other  countries.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  at  least  be  able  to  say  to  himself. 
"I  am  safe  in  assuming  that  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480  we  shall  sell  a  million  bales." 
He  would  be  able  to  say  to  himself,  "I 
can  see  to  it  that  more  production  is 
permitted." 

As  I  pointed  out  during  the  colloquy 
with    the    distinguished    Senator    from 
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BAlssisslppi,  every  bale  of  cotton  that  we 
produce  over  and  above  that  would  come 
into  competition  with  cotton  which  we 
have  on  hand  in  CCC  stocks.  There  is 
no  question  about  that.  It  is  presumed 
in  1964  that  about  200.000  acres  might 
be  available  for  planting.  Why  it  should 
be  200,000  acres,  I  do  not  know. 

On  large  cotton  farms,  where  from  2 
to  3  bales  an  acre  are  produced,  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  on  200,000  acres  of 
land  as  many  as  400,000  or  500.000  more 
bales  of  cotton  can  be  produced  this  year 
to  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  cot- 
ton now  in  surplus. 

Furthermore,  for  1965.  1966,  and  1967, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  10  percent  over  and  above  the 


aUotted  acres,  but  he  can  use  his  own 
Judgment.  He  can  make  it  5  percent. 
10  percent,  30  percent,  or  50  percent  if 
he  wants  to.  so  long  as  he  assures  him- 
self that  the  siirplus  will  be  reduced  by 
1  million  bales. 

In  my  humble  Judgment,  this  surplus 
will  come  Into  competition  with  the  cot- 
ton now  on  hand.  When  I  debated  this 
question  with  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, he  said  that  most  of  the  cotton  on 
hand  was  of  a  quality  not  grown  on  the 
big  farms.  It  was  all  short  staple  cot- 
ton, but.  a  ret)ort  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  dated  November  22.  1963, 
shows  that  of  the  319,720  bales  of  1-lnch 
cotton,  about  80  percent  was  Strict  Low 
Middling  or  better.     In  the  case  of  1>^- 


Inch  cotton  about  83  percent  was  Strict 
Low  Middling  or  better.  Of  the  IVie-lnch 
cotton  about  94  percent  was  Strict  Low 
Middling  or  better.  In  the  case  of  l'^^- 
inch  cotton  about  95  percent  was  Strict 
Low  Middling  or  better  and  in  the  case  of 
1  Va-lnch  about  99  percent  was  Strict  Low 
Middling  or  better. 

So  the  point  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  that  the  extra  planting  would 
not  come  in  conflict  with  the  cotton  on 
hand,  is  disproved  by  the  facts  as  shown 
in  the  table.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  table  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Grade  and  staple  distribution  of  1962  and  earlier  upland  cotton  in  CCC  stocks  as  of  Aug.  1,  196S 


Onule 


White: 

Good  Middling 

Strict  Middling 

MldilUng  plus 

Middling 

Strict  Ix>w  Middling  plas... 

Strict  Low  Middling 

Low  .Middling  pliw 

Low  Middling. 

Strict  Oood  Ordinary  pliM. . 

Strict  Good  Ordinary 

Oood  Ordinary  plus 

Good  Ordinary 


Total. 


Inch 

and 

shorter 

(bales) 


1 
M 

7» 

59 

4 
12 


170 


T4 

Inch 

(bales) 


S 

308 

4 

1,124 

36 

2,752 

264 

nri 

18 

86 

I 

27 


5.417 


"4» 

Inch 
(bales) 


28 

3.462 

64 

13.807 

1.066 

77,754 

7.858 

27,521 

500 

2.040 

3ft 

2«2 


134,517 


'M. 
Inch 

(bales) 


181 

35,216 

38» 

77.781 

4.655 

321,048 

28.780 

•2.827 

2.000 

8.007 

S3 

1.729 


572,696 


Inch 

(bales) 


287 

63.640 

686 

106,758 

3.163 

01.496 

7.363 

26,035 

904 

6,771 

65 

2,807 


300.975 


1 
inch 

(bales) 


438 

46.556 

1,243 
111.864 

4.650 
73.028 

6.334 
45. 174 

1.715 

22.476 

277 

5.065 


310.720 


Inches 
(bales) 


1.096 
154.334 

22.506 

544.870 

22.232 

283,747 

26.712 

130.887 

5.432 

32,061 

447 

5,924 


1.231.148 


1M« 
inches 
(bales) 


4. 

568, 

88. 

.662. 

30. 

406. 

35. 

lU. 

4. 

IS. 


148 
364 
451 
818 
370 
295 
562 
845 
072 
141 
225 
603 


2.936.804 


H4» 

Inches 

(bales) 


3.260 

112.106 

25, 024 

241,288 

5.688 

57,846 

4.66.^ 

12.017 

551 

1,751 

12 

200 


464,417 


Inches 
(bales) 


1.026 

11.065 

1,603 

22,072 

1,825 

11,670 

581 

1.220 

42 

237 

4 

36 


52.290 


Inches 
(bales) 


102 
1.206 

132 
5.295 

523 
3.108 

110 

231 


17 
1 
4 


10,729 


1«« 
inches 
(bales) 


16 
140 

23 
472 

76 
498 

38 
123 


16 


1,407 


ITij 
Inches 

(bales) 


4 

49 

1 

92 

9 

228 

23 

86 


460 


m 

inches 

and 

longer 

(bales) 


1 

53 

1 

118 

15 

475 

65 

124 

1 

\% 


866 


All  staples 


Bales      Percent 


11,502 

996,513 

140,127 

2,780,338 

74,308 

1.330.011 

118,350 

461,864 

15,325 

93,610 

1,150 

10.800 


6,040,715 


0.1 

12.4 

1.7 

35.0 

.0 

16.7 

1.5 

8.6 

.2 

1.2 

(') 

.2 


75.5 


■  Less  than  0.08  percent. 

Note.— Grade  index.  05.9;  average  Haple.  32.6. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,   will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  on  one  point. 
There  is  no  question  that  an  enormous 
amount  of  cotton  has  been  shipped  under 
the  Public  Law  480  program.  Neverthe- 
less. CCC  stocks  have  increased  and  are 
continuing  to  increase.  Under  the  bill. 
I  do  not  think  they  would. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  have  not  in- 
creased as  much  as  the  Senator  said  they 
did.  In  1957,  the  carryover  was  11.257.- 
000  bales.  In  1958,  the  carryover  was  8.- 
702,000  bales.  In  1959,  it  was  8,843,000 
bales.  In  1960,  it  was  7.522.000  bales.  It 
Is  true  that  the  carryover  has  increased 
from  1961.  In  fact,  in  1961.  it  was  low- 
ered to  7,180.000  bales.  In  1962  it  in- 
creased to  7.789.000  bales.  As  of  August 
1.  1963.  the  carryover  was  11,091.000 
bales.    There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  On 
August  1.  1964.  when  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  possesses  what  the 
law  will  permit  it  to  acquire  this  year. 
It  will  have  nearly  13  million  bales.  So 
the  amount  on  hand  Is  rising  rapidly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  true.  But 
let  me  give  the  Senator  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  that.  The  main  reason  was 
the  enormous  production  by  cotton- 
growers  during  last  year,  which  will  be 
carried  over  on  August  1,  1964. 

The  estimates  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment were  much  lower  than  the  amount 
of  cotton  actually  produced.     The  De- 
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partment  missed  its  guess  by  about  1.6 
million  bales  of  cotton.  Since  all  the 
statistics  are  based  on  guesswork.  I  am 
wondering  what  will  happen  In  the  next 
4  years  if  cotton  continues  to  be  pro- 
duced at  the  same  rate,  or  nearly  the 
same  rate,  as  it  was  during  the  last  year. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
That  very  fact  proves  conclusively  that 
cotton  can  now  be  raised  profitably  at 
less  than  30  cents  a  pound.  Last  year's 
crop  far  exceeded  the  crop  of  any  prior 
year,  because  production  conditions  were 
good.  The  Senator  talks  about  over- 
planting.  Cotton  cannot  be  produced 
at  less  than  30  cents  a  pound.  If  It  can- 
not be  produced  at  less  than  30  cents  a 
pound,  and  has  to  be  sold  for  export  at 
23  or  24  cents  a  pound,  farmers  will  not 
plant  cotton  and  lose  4  or  5  cents  a 
pound. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  raised  that  point.  All  the  ex- 
port cotton  will  be  sold  on  the  world 
market.  In  my  judgment,  that  will  tend 
to  bring  the  price  of  cotton  lower  and 
lower,  because,  somehow,  cotton  growers 
abroad  always  undersell  us.  They  know 
what  our  support  price  is.  and  what  the 
subsidy  will  be.  It  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  support  price  and  the  world 
price.  Because  they  can  always  deter- 
mine that  In  advance,  they  are  always 
able  to  undersell  us. 

If  we  produce  cotton  to  be  sold  abroad, 
without  any  strings  attached,  it  might 
help  to  demoralize  the  world  price  and 


cause  it  to  go  a  little  lower.  If  it  does 
go  lower,  our  subsidies  will  be  Increased. 
That  is  another  reason  I  v/as  about  to 
advance.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  raised  the  point  at  this 
moment. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  But 
if  they  cannot  raise  cotton  for  less  than 
30  cents  a  pound,  they  will  not  plant  it 
if  they  know  they  will  have  to  sell  it  for 
24 '  2  or  23  '2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then  why  include 
that  provision  in  the  bill?  Would  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  be  willing 
to  vote  to  strike  it  out  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  noi  be  included 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  tried  to  have  it 
stricken  from  the  bill;  but  in  making  that 
attempt,  some  of  those  who  are  In  sup- 
port of  the  bill  became  dissatisfied. 

The  bill  was  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee and  is  being  presented  to  the  Senate 
even  though  many  segments  of  the  cot- 
ton industry  want  this.  that,  or  the  other 
provision  changed  and  are  against  the 
bill.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  unconscion- 
able— in  view  of  the  large  amount  of  sur. 
plus  cotton  which  we  have  on  hand  to- 
day— for  Congress  to  permit  Increased 
acreage  in  this  country  to  be  planted  to 
cotton,  for.  as  I  have  pointed  out.  the 
cotton  which  would  be  produced  on  those 
additional  acres  no  doubt  would  be  sold 
in  competition  with  the  surplus  cotton 
we  now  have  on  our  hands. 
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One  of  the  amendments  which  I  shall 
ask  the  Senate  to  vote  for.  if  my  sub- 
stitute Is  not  adopted,  will  call  for  strik- 
ing from  the  bill  the  provision  which 
would  permit  the  planting  of  cotton  on 
acres  over  and  above  the  allotted  acres, 
because,  as  I  have  said,  if  that  were  done. 
It  would  tend  to  lower  to  some  extent 
the  world  price  of  cotton;  and  as  the 
world  price  declined,  the  subsidy  would 
be  increased.  So  there  would  be  no  way 
to  tell  what  the  program  would  cost  if 
that   provision  were   to  remain  in  the 

bill. 

It  may  be  that  I  am  a  little  too  fearful 
about  all  that;  but,  for  the  life  of  me,  I 
cannot  understand  why  It  Is  even  sug- 
gested that  Congress  allow  cotton  to  be 
planted  on  acreage  in  addition  to  the 
allotted  acres.  If  the  purpose  is  to  get  rid 
of  the  surpluses.  Let  us  get  rid  of  the 
surpluses.  That  Is  what  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  say  they  want  done;  but  It  will 
not  be  possible  to  get  rid  of  the  surpluses 
if  Congress  permits  cotton  to  be  planted 
on  more  than  the  allotted  acres. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana yield  further  to  me? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
realize  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
understands  a  great  deal  about  this  situ- 
ation; but  many  other  persons  do  not. 
I  point  out  that  we  are  talking  about  im- 
ports which  amount  to  only  approxi- 
mately 5  percent  of  the  amount  of  cotton 
produced  in  the  United  States.  Although 
that  may  not  sound  like  a  great  deal, 
I  point  out  that  whereas  in  1955, 
363.487.000  square  yards  of  cotton  were 
imported.  In  1963— and  this  figure  is  an 
astounding  one — 1,156  million  square 
yards  of  cotton  cloth  were  Imported.  In 
excess  of  1  billion  square  yards  of  cotton 
cloth  would  be  sufficient  to  wrap  up 
every  woman  In  the  United  States,  with 
about  5  square  yards  for  each  one,  let 
alone  enough  to  make  a  dress. 

So  It  Is  obvious  that  when  1,156  million 
square  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  produced 
abroad  at  a  cost  lower  than  the  cost  of 
production  to  the  U.S.  producers,  are 
Imported,  U.S.  producers  have  no  chance 
to  compete. 

Furthermore,  more  than  700  U.S.  cot- 
ton mills  have  already  been  put  out  of 
business — in  the  most  prosperous  period 
our  country  has  ever  known;  and  other 
U.S.  cotton  mills  are  going  out  of  busi- 
ness from  time  to  time. 

In  addition,  although  in  the  year  be- 
fore last.  142.000  pounds  of  cotton  yam — 
a  very  small  amount,  and  any  good  sized 
mill  could  manufacture  that  much  in  less 
than  1  month — were  imported,  last  year 
22,887,000  pounds  of  yarn  were  im- 
ported— enough  to  make  a  very  great 
quantity  of  cloth. 

So  foreign  competition  is  what  is 
really  killing  the  U.S.  cotton  industry. 
Unless  the  U.S.  mills  can  obtain  the  cot- 
ton they  use  at  the  same  price  as  the 
price  the  foreign  mills  pay.  the  U.S.  mills 
will  not  have  a  ghost  of  a  chance  to 
compete  with  foreign  miUs. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  the  past  we  have 
taken  care  of  that  situation  by  means  of 
tariffs  and  quotas. 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  But 
they  are  to  be  reduced. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  However.  Congress 
could  take  action  as  to  them;  and  in- 
creased tariffs  would  produce  more  rev- 
enue for  the  Government.  If  the  foreign 
mills  decided  to  sell  their  goods  in  com- 
petition with  the  goods  produced  by  our 
mills,  our  Government  could  collect  a 
tariff  on  the  imports. 

But  the  effect  of  the  bill  would  be  to 
refuse  to  let  the  American  taxpayers 
benefit  from  that  situation.  Instead  of 
planning  to  collect  from  those  who  do 
the  importing,  the  bill  would  take  care 
of  the  textile  mills  in  the  United  States 
by  calling  on  the  U.S.  taxpayers  to  pay 
the  difference  between  the  world  price 
and  whatever  support  price  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  fixed  under  this  bill. 
That  is  the  difference. 

Many  other  U.S.  industries  are  in 
approximately  the  same  "fix"  that  the 
U.S.  textile  Industry  Is  in — and  all  be- 
cause of  imports. 

Consider  the  situation  of  the  U.S.  steel 
mills.  Of  course  there  is  a  distinction 
between  the  steel  mills'  problem  and  the 
cotton  mills'  problem;  I  grant  that. 
However,  the  operators  of  the  U.S.  steel 
mills  would  also  have  a  right  to  ask 
Congress  to  provide  for  them  a  differen- 
tial similar  to  the  one  the  textile  mills 
are  now  requesting,  which  would  be  pro- 
vided if  the  bill  were  enacted. 

Similar  demand  could  be  made  by  the 
butter  producers,  who  are  in  competi- 
tion with  producers  of  oleomargarine. 
In  that  event,  buttter  producers  would 
have  a  right  to  say  to  Congress,  "It  costs 
much  more  to  produce  butter  than  to 
produce  oleomargarine;  therefore,  we 
should  be  paid  the  difference." 

That  demand  could  be  extended  in- 
definitely. 

However,  in  my  Judgment  we  have  been 
getting  along  very  well  under  the  sup- 
port-price program  and  by  having  the 
textile  mills  pay  at  least  the  loan  value 
of  the  cotton.  I  should  like  to  have  that 
arrangement  continue. 

If  the  proposal  I  shall  make  to  the 
Senate  Is  adopted,  it  will  mean  that  our 
textile  mills  will  get  cotton  for  2  ^2  cents 
a  pound  less  than  they  got  it  for  last 
year,  and  the  subsidy  which  will  be  paid 
to  the  foreign  mills  will  be  reduced  by 
2V2  cents  a  pound.  So  the  measure  I 
am  proposing  would  save  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers money,  in  my  Judgment.  In  a  few 
minutes  I  plan  to  submit,  for  the  Record, 
tables  for  the  years  1964,  1965.  1966,  and 
1967,  to  show  what  would  be  the  costs 
under  a  proposal  similar  to  the  one  which 
I  hope  to  present  to  the  Senate;  what 
the  current  law  would  cost;  and  what 
the  pending  bill  would  cost.  All  those 
figures  will  be  placed  in  the  Record;  and 
I  hope  Senators  will  examine  them  care- 
fully over  the  weekend.  All  of  them  were 
provided  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  cases  which  I  shall  submit 
are  based  on  the  same  guesswork  which 
was  utilized  by  the  Department  in  con- 
nection with  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.     Mr. 
President,  at  this  point  will  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  again  to  me? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
wish  to  comment  on  a  statement  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  made  re- 
peatedly— namely,  that  the  U.S.  taxpay- 
ers will  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  this 
program.  I  am  sure  he  believes  that  to 
be  true.  However.  I  point  out  that  the 
money  which  will  be  saved  by  selling  the 
cotton  to  the  U.S.  textile  mills  at  the 
same  price  as  the  price  at  which  cotton 
is  sold  to  the  Japanese  mills  would  be 
passed  on  to  the  U.S.  consumers.  Com- 
petition would  require  that  that  be  done. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  that  has  been 
done  in  the  past.  American  consumers 
have  paid  the  higher  cost  of  production 
in  U.S.  mills. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  No, 
Mr.  President.  I  will  tell  the  Senate 
what  has  been  happening.  We  have 
been  putting  the  cotton  mills  out  of 
business.  Rayon  is  taking  over  rapidly. 
If  we  keep  up  that  trend  for  about  4  more 
years,  we  shall  not  need  a  cotton  pro- 
gram, because  rayon  and  other  synthet- 
ics will  have  taken  over  the  market.  The 
Senator  knoWs  how  production  of  rayon 
in  relation  to  cotton  has  increased  to 
the  equivalent  of  about  5  million  bales  of 
rayon  last  year.  That  is  a  great  deal  of 
rayon. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
expect  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  and 
to  discuss  a  few  tables  which  Indicate 
that  even  with  all  the  cheap  cotton  that 
was  sold  abroad,  the  decrease  In  the  use 
of  cotton  abroad  has  been  about  what  it 
has  been  in  this  country — ^perhaps  a 
little  more — and  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  marmiade  fabrics. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
That  Is  very  easy  to  explain,  too. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know  how 
the  Senator  can  explain  it,  but  the  point 
Is  that  the  decrease  Is  worldwide.  It 
is  not  only  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
occurred  all  over  the  world.  The  use 
of  cotton  has  been  declining  in  favor  of 
manmade  synthetics.  In  my  judgment, 
that  trend  will  continue. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
reason  that  rayon  consumption  has  risen 
In  foreign  countries  is  that  it  can  be 
manufactured  in  those  countries.  They 
have  wood.  Every  country  in  the  world 
about  which  I  know,  except  the  desert 
countries,  has  an  available  supply  of 
wood.  Those  countries  can  manufacture 
synthetic  fibers  very  cheaply.  They  do 
not  have  to  use  their  gold,  silver,  or  other 
medium  of  exchange  to  pay  American 
dollars  in  order  to  get  American  cotton. 
Those  countries  will  manufacture  syn- 
thetics and  will  continue  to  do  so.  There 
is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  record  shows 
that  the  amount  of  cotton  we  sell  abroad 
is  a  pittance  compared  to  what  Is  used. 
If  England,  Japan,  or  any  other  country 
wants  cotton,  they  do  not  have  to  come 
to  the  United  States  for  It.  They  buy  It 
wherever  they  can.  They  do  not  have  to 
use  dollars  to  buy  It. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  They 
have  to  use  some  kind  of  foreign  ex- 
change. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that, 
but  the  argument  has  been  made  that 
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the  reason  why  they  have  not  used  as 
much  cotton  as  they  might  use  Is  that 
they  do  not  have  the  dollars  with  which 
to  buy  it.  But  that  Is  not  correct.  Most 
of  the  cotton  used  in  those  countries  Is 
purchased  In  markets  other  than  the 
United  States. 

As  I  shall  point  out.  the  amount  of 
cotton  that  Is  exported  has  been  going 
down.  Under  the  programs  we  are  now 
considering  it  Is  estimated  that  In  1964. 
1965.  1966.  and  1967  the  amount  of  ex- 
port cotton  will  be  around  5  million  bales. 
I  am  surprised  that  the  Department  did 
not  take  into  consideration  the  addi- 
tional amount  of  cotton  that  will  be  sold 
and  the  export  production  that  will  be 
permitted  imder  the  bill.  The  amount 
would  be  5  million  bales.  I  presume  that 
that  would  Include  not  only  the  extra 
cotton  that  would  be  produced  but  also 
the  Public  Law  480  cotton.  There  Is  no 
question  about  that. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  a  moment 
ago.  this  afternoon  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland) 
and  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  discussed 
the  use  of  cotton  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  United  States,  in  1952.  about  69.9 


percent  of  the  total  fibers  used  was  cot- 
ton. Today  the  percentage  of  cotton 
used  is  only  60.2  percent.  The  per- 
centage has  been  reduced  by  9  per- 
centage points. 

In  the  case  of  manmade  materials, 
the  percentage  of  synthetics  used  was 
22.9  percent  in  1952.  Today  it  is  33.6 
percent. 

Let  us  see  how  those  percentages  com- 
pare with  the  corresponding  percentages 
in  countries  abroad.  For  example,  take 
Belgium.  In  1952  the  69.2  percent  of 
the  fibers  used  wm  cotton.  Now  it  is 
47.5  percent. 

In  the  case  of  manmade  materials. 
Belgium,  in  1952.  used  8  percent  of  such 
materials  to  manufacture  textiles.  In 
1962.  the  latest  year  for  which  I  could 
obtain  figures,  the  [}ercentage  was  26.1 
percent. 

Prance.  In  1952.  used  60.3  percent 
cotton.  Today  the  percentage  is  48.3 
percent. 

In  the  case  of  manmade  materials. 
France  used  16.2  percent  m  1952;  now 
France  uses  29  percent. 

Consider  the  case  of  Germany.  In 
1952  Germany  used  52.8  percent  cotton 
as  against  47.3  percent  today. 


In  synthetics  Germany  used  33.6  per- 
cent in  1952  and  is  now  using  42  percent. 

Consider  the  case  of  Italy.  In  1952. 
in  Italy  62  percent  of  all  fibers  used  was 
cotton  as  against  46  percent  in  1962. 

In  the  case  of  manmade  materials, 
Italy,  in  1952  used  19.1  percent,  as  against 
35.6  percent  today. 

Consider  the  case  of  the  United  King- 
dom. In  1952,  the  United  Kingdom  cot- 
ton amounted  to  52.3  percent  of  all  fibers 
used  as  against  30  percent  at  the  present 
time. 

In  1952.  18  7  percent  of  the  fibers  were 
synthetics,  and  today  this  Is  now  41.6 
percent. 

So  the  change  from  cotton  to  syn- 
thetics is  not  peculiar  to  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  going  on  all  over  the 
world.  If  a  close  examination  were  made 
of  the  entire  problem,  it  would  be  seen 
that  in  the  United  States  the  difference 
between  the  use  of  cotton  and  manmade 
synthetics  was  a  little  less  overall. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rccoro  the 
table  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 


Mill  consumption  of  cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  fibers,  total  and  percent  of  total  by  fiber,  1962-6t 


Calendar  year 


Belfluni: 

1902 

1961 

19M. 

NH„- 

MM. 

1M9...». 

mo. 

1981 

1982" 

France: 

1962 

1963    — 

1964"„I 

1915 

1«W. 

IMl 

19621 

Oermany  (Federal 
Republic): 
1962. 

MM... ........ 

1966 


.Million  poumis 


Cotton 


173.5 
190.3 
210.8 
198.4 
202.2 
210.8 
164.  S 
190.7 
202.8 
201.1 
188.9 

548.3 

882.2 
649.0 
57a  3 
602.3 
667.3 
6M.S 

tm.% 

961.8 
618.8 


468.5 
548.7 
596.1 
599.9 
649.0 


Wool 


57.1 
69.9 
63.3 

64.8 
78.0 
79.8 
70.3 
78.0 
86.6 
88.2 
102.1 

213.8 
280.2 
256.4 
245.6 
276.2 
310.4 
266. 1 
206.8 
279.8 
301  1 
290.8 


131  0 
153  7 
151  7 
180.1 
191.4 


Man 

made 


20.3 
30.9 
41  2 
41.0 
4&2 
S7.3 
38.1 
82.7 
66.5 
81.8 
101. 2 

147.5 
189.2 
198.1 

209.7 
228.6 
27a  7 
267.0 
288.4 
331  6 
336.6 
371.5 


304.0 
349  9 
383  4 
417.3 
41Z9 


ToUl 


280. 
291. 
315. 
302. 
325 
347 
272. 
321 
354. 
371 
387. 


900.6 
1.021  6 
1.098.5 
1.025.6 


1.107 
1.248. 
1.163. 
1.114. 
1.274 
1.299 


1.281   1 


904  1 
1.062  3 
1.131  2 
1. 197  3 
1.253.3 


Percent 

Cot- 

Wool 

Man 

ToUl 

ton 

made 

69.2 

22  8 

8.0 

100 

65.4 

24.0 

ia6 

100 

56. 9 

20.0 

13  1 

100 

65  1 

21  4 

13  5 

100 

62  1 

24.0 

13.9 

100 

60  6 

22.9 

16.5 

100 

00  2 

25.8 

14.0 

100 

SO  3 

24.4 

16.3 

100 

57  2 

24.4 

18.4 

100 

54.2 

23.8 

22.0 

100 

47  5 

26.4 

26.1 

100 

00.3 

23.5 

16.2 

100 

57  0 

24.5 

18.5 

100 

9«  1 

23.3 

17.6 

100 

55.6 

24.0 

20.4 

100 

54.4 

24.9 

20.7 

100 

53.4 

24.9 

21.7 

100 

54.2 

22.9 

22.9 

100 

52.  9 

23.9 

23.2 

100 

52.  0 

22.0 

26.0 

100 

50.9 

•23.2 

25  9 

100 

48.3 

22.7 

29  0 

100 

51.8 

14.6 

33  6 

100 

52.2 

14.6 

33.2 

100 

52.7 

13.4 

33.9 

100 

50.1 

15.0 

34.9 

100 

51.8 

1&3 

32.9 

100 

Calendar  year 


1957 

1958 

1969 

1960 

1961 

1962' 

lUly: 

1952 

1953 

1964 

1955 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1959 

1960 

1961 

19621 

United  Kingdom 

1952 

1953 

1964 

1966 _ 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1989 

1900 

1961 

19621 


Million  pound* 


Cotton 


996.9 
665.3 
669.8 

713.6 
689.6 
68S.S 

409.6 
4ia5 
414.9 
Ml.  3 
180.2 
430.8 
405.9 
441.0 
SCO.  4 
496.0 
S11.9 

694.4 

814.6 
881.4 

774.3 
733.2 
759.9 
611  8 
6M  1 
613.8 
661. 2 
492.6 


Wool 


192.2 
144.8 
153  7 

155  0 
149  9 
147.9 

125.0 
131  6 
118.6 
113.3 
120.8 
160.9 

156  1 
178.6 
214.5 
186.9 
205.0 

385.8 
496.0 
471  6 
486.3 
492  1 
500.2 
460  1 
535.3 
506.2 
471  8 
448.0 


Man 

made 


425.6 
389.3 
454.4 

806.8 
528.2 
584.0 

126.3 
145.5 
192.5 
161  2 
21Z7 
238.5 
244.5 
268.5 
290.1 
314.8 
396.2 

240.9 

377.0 

401 

3»4 

423. 


372. 
439 
52a  9 
004.1 
670.6 


ToUl 


1.114. 
1.199 

i.2n 

1.375. 
1.367 
1.188. 


660  9 
087.0 
726.0 
615.8 
725.7 
830.2 
806.5 
890.7 

1.005.0 
997.7 

1.113.1 

1,127  1 
1.087.0 
1.756.2 
1.055.2 
1.048.0 
1.700.8 
1,464  5 
1,614  0 
1.646.9 
1.627  1 
1.611.1 


Pwoaot 


Cot- 
ton 


62.0 
59.7 
57.2 
50.8 
53.2 
51  9 
50.8 
49.8 
49.8 
49.8 
46.0 

52.1 
48.3 
50.3 
46.8 
44.5 
44.4 
411 
39.6 
87  3 
83.9 
30.6 


Wool 


14.0 
12  1 
12.0 
11.3 

no 
ia7 

18.9 
19.1 
10.8 
17.8 
17.5 
19  4 
19.4 
20.0 
21.3 
18.7 
18.4 

29.0 
29.4 
20.8 
29.4 

29.8 
29.2 
31  4 
33.2 
30.7 
29.0 
27.8 


Man 
made 


82.4 
82.4 
86.0 
80.8 
88.6 
42.0 

19  1 
21.2 
28.5 
25.4 
29  3 
28.7 
30.8 
30.2 
28.9 
31.5 
85.6 

18.7 
22.8 
22.9 
28.8 
25.7 
26.4 
25.5 
27.2 
32.0 
17  1 
41.6 


Total 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


I  Estimated. 


Source:  Data  from  International  Cotton  Advisory  Conunlttee. 


United  States:  Mill  consumption  of  cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  fibers,  total   and  percent  of 

total  by  fiber,  1962  82 


Million  pounds 

Pereent 

Yew 

Cotton 

Wool 

Man  made 

1.463.7 
1.501  9 
1.483.3 
1.851.4 
1.685.0 
1.  744.  6 
1.702.4 
1.991.6 
1.817  1 
1.988.4 
2.339.2 

Total 

6.399.0 
6.452.0 
S.U»4.  7 
6.647  6 
6.488.4 
6,173  8 
5.900.4 
6,783.7 
6.419.0 
6.482.0 
6.908.2 

Cotton 

Wool 

Man  made 

Total 

19B 

4.470.9 
4.456.1 
4. 127.  3 
4.M.4 
4.198.6 
4.090.4 
1.866.9 
4.1M.5 
4. 190. 9 
4.081.5 
4. 189.  9 

464.4 

494.0 
384.1 
413.8 
440.8 
368.8 
331  1 
435.3 
411.9 
412.1 
429.1 

69.9 
08.1 
68.8 
66.9 
67.2 
65  8 
65.6 
64.1 
05.3 
02.9 
00.2 

7.2 
7.0 
6.4 
6.8 

0.8 
0.0 
5.8 
6.4 
6.4 
6.4 
6.2 

33.9 
33.3 

24.8 
27,8 
30.0 
28.2 
28.8 
29.5 
28.3 
30.7 
83.0 

100 
inn 

1961 

19M 

1966 

100 
100 
100 
inn 

1969 

1967 

NBi 

nm 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

1990 

vm 

1901 

Source:  I'.S.  Department  of  Acrlculturr. 


Mr.  FT  .LENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  take  only  a  few  more 
minutes  in  order  to  point  up  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  cost  of  the  proposed  pro- 
gram in  comparison  with  the  program 
that  I  expect  to  offer  and  the  current 
program.  The  current  program  envi- 
sions a  support  price,  in  round  figures, 
of  32.5  cents.  The  program  I  shall  offer 
as  a  substitute  would  reduce  cotton  to 
30  cents  a  pound.  As  I  pointed  out  this 
afternoon  In  a  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  under 
the  Senate  amendment  that  program 
would  cost  «753  million  in  the  following 
way:  trade  incentive  pajonent — that  is. 
to  the  textile  mills  to  enable  the  textile 
mills  to  obtain  cotton  at  world  prices — 
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$312  million.  The  export  subsidy  is  $162 
million.  Public  Law  480.  $117  million. 
Producer  payment,  $102  million.  That 
is  the  differential  between  the  fixed  30 
cent  and  15  percent  additional.  Carry- 
ing charge.  $60  million.  The  total  is 
$753  million. 

How  do  they  reduce  that  figure?  By 
taking  cotton  that  Is  in  CCC  stocks  and 
pay  in  kind  to  the  handlers  of  cotton, 
$305  million.  Taken  from  $753  million, 
that  leaves  a  net  cost,  according  to  this 
table,  of  $448  million. 

Then,  in  order  to  reach  the  lower  fig- 
ure of  $448  million,  there  Is  a  paper 
transfer  made  from  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks.  Instead  of  indicat- 
ing 3  million  bales  outside  of  CCC  stocks, 
they  have  added  500.000  bales  to  private 
stocks. 

If  we  put  the  figure  as  it  should  be.  at 
3  million  bales,  which  is  the  current 
amount  that  Is  handled  by  traders,  the 
cost  would  be  increased  by  $58  million, 
for  a  total,  under  the  new  program,  of 
$506  million. 

This  is  the  program  that  I  shall  pro- 
pose: The  export  subsidy  remains  the 
same,  $162  million.  It  is  the  same  as  in 
the  bill  now  pending.  The  figure  for 
Public  Law  480  remains  the  same,  $117 
million.  The  carrying  charge  would  be 
$93  million.  The  total  would  be  $372 
million. 

It  is  a  strange  thing,  in  my  judgment, 
that  in  giving  out  these  figures  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  puts  no  value  on 
cotton  taken  in  under  the  program  that 
I  shall  propose.  The  Department  states 
that  450.000  bales  of  cotton  will  be  pur- 
chased. That  cotton  certainly  has  value. 
Yet  they  do  not  give  it  value.  But  In 
the  table  I  have  prepared,  since  the  cot- 
ton is  of  value,  since  we  have  it  there,  I 
assign  a  value  of  $115  a  bale.  That  Is 
the  world  price. 

So  If  we  take  that  into  consideration, 
the  cost  of  the  program  that  I  shall  pro- 
pose to  the  Senate  will  be  $399  million, 
in  contrast  to  $506  million  for  the  pro- 
gram submitted. 

Of  course,  under  the  current  program 
of  32.47  cents,  using  the  same  figures, 
the  same  estimates  for  all  programs,  that 
program  would  cost  $486  million,  in  con- 
trast to  the  present  program  of  $506 
million. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ta- 
ble be  placed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
Upland    cotton:    Comparison    of    estimated 

expenditures    under    current     legislation, 

H.R.  6196,  and  current  program  with  cotton 

at  30  cents,  basis  Middling  inch 


Upland  cotton:  Comparison  of  estimated 
r-xpenditures  under  current  legislation, 
H.R.  6196,  and  current  program  with  cotton 
at  30  cents,  basis  Middling  inch — Con. 

1964    CKOP 


1964    CROP 

Current  law 

Senate 

.Major  items 

30 
cents 

32.47 
cents 

,'jmrnd- 
mont 

Trade  Incentive  uavment 

MiUion 
dollar* 

MiUion 
doUart 

312 

F\|x>rt  subsidy 

Cotton  products  payment .  . . 

PuhlicLaw480      

Pro<luoer  navments        

162 

13 

117 

'225 

18 

117 

162 

ii7 

102 

Carrylnf!  ch;irKCS 

W 

94 

m 

Total 

385 

454 

753 

See  footnotes  at  i-nd  of  tablr. 


Current  law 

Senate 

Major  Items 

30 
cents 

32.47 
cents 

amend- 
ment 

Chanite  In  stocks 

Million 

dollars 

»66 

MiUion 
dollar* 
s  112 

see 

80 

«305 

Total      

451 
52 

448 

Value  of  acquired  stocks  » 

Total            

390 

486 

Paper  transfer,  CCC  stocks 
to  private  stocks  •     

58 

Total            

506 

I  repeat,  I  have  taken  the  same  figures, 
the  same  totals,  the  same  estimates  the 
Department  has  taken  in  estimating 
the  cost  of  the  present  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
table  be  printed  in  the  Record,  at  this 
point,  as  well  as  a  table  indicating  the 
cost  of  the  1967  crop.  Under  the  pro- 
gram I  am  proposing,  the  cost  will  be 
$479  million,  in  contrast  to  the  program 
we  are  now  considering  of  $548  million. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Upland  cotton:  Comparison  of  estimated 
expenditures  under  current  legislation. 
H.R.  6196,  and  current  program  with  cotton 
at  30  cents,  basis  Middling  inch 

1S66    CROP 


■  Export  subsidy  at  9  cents  jier  jiound. 
:  CCC  acquired  450,00(1  bales  at  $147.50. 
»  CCC  acquired  7(Ki,000  bales  at  $160. 

*  CCC  disposal  of  2,1.V).0(K)  bales  valued  at  $305,000,000: 
1.750.000  at  $147.50,  $259,00C,000;  400,000  at  $115,  $46,000.- 
000. 

»  Number  of  bales  CCC  acquired  valued  at  world 
price,  $115. 

•  .\rbitrary  pajjer  traasfer  of  500,000  bales  of  CCC 
stocks  to  private  trade  valued  at  $11.^  per  bale. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  For  the  1965  pro- 
gram, under  the  proposal  I  am  making, 
the  total  cost,  using  the  same  figures, 
will  be  as  follows:  The  value  of  the  cot- 
ton that  is  taken  in  will  be  $422  million, 
in  contrast  to  $577  million  under  the 
present  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
table  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Upland  cotton:  Comparison  of  estimated 
expenditures  under  current  legislation, 
H.R.  6196,  and  current  program  urith  cotton 
at  30  cents,  basis  Middling  inch 

1965    CROP 


Current  law 

Senate 

Major  items 

30 
cents 

32.47 
cents 

amend- 
ment 

Trade  Incentive  payment. ... 

Maiion 
doUart 

MtHion 
dollart 

312 

F  xport  subsidy 

102 
13 

117 

■  225 

18 

117 

146 

Cotton  prrxlucts  payment 

Public  Law  480 

117 

Producer  payments.  - 

117 

Carrying  charges 

103 

105 

48 

Total 

395 
>12S 

465 
»176 

740 

ChanftP  In  stocks 

4  221 

Total 

520 
96 

641 
126 

•519 

Value  of  acquired  stocks  • 

Total 

422 

515 

Paper  transfer,  CCC  stocks 
to  private  stocks  ' 

58 

Total 

577 

Current  law 

Senate 

Major  Items 

30 
cents 

32.47 
cents 

amend- 
ment 

Trade  incentive  payment 

MUlion 
dnUari 

MUlion 
dollar* 

312 

Export  subsidy 

Cotton  products  payment 

Public  Law  480 

162 

13 

117 

■225 

18 

117 

143 

ii7 

119 

Carrylnp  charges 

115 

119 

37 

Total 

Change  In  stocks      . .- 

407 
M99 

479 
•256 

734 
♦221 

Total 

Value  of  acquired  stocks  • 

606 
155 

735 
155 

•518 

Total 

Paper  transfer,  CCC  stocks 
to  private  stocks  ' 

451 

580 

58 

Total 

571 

'  Export  subsidy  at  9  cents  per  pound. 
•  CCC  acquired  1,350,000  bales  at  $147.50. 

>  CCC  acquired  1,600,000  bales  at  $160. 

<  CCC  disposal  of  1.500,000  bales  valued  at  $147.50  per 
bale. 

>  DifTerenoe  between  this  total  and  table  shown  on  p. 
16  of  report  due  to  roundlnp  and  Inclusion  of  $3,000,000  in 
trade  incentive  payment  for  Imports  and  city  crop  which 
which  would  not  bc.made. 

«  Number  of  bales  CCC  acquired  valued  at  world 
price,  $115. 

'  Arbitrary  paper  transfer  of  500,000  bales  of  CCC 
stocks  to  private  trade  valued  at  $115  per  bale. 


1967    CROP 

Trade  Incentive  Davment 

325 

Export  subsidy 

Cotton  pro-Jucts  pasrment 

Public  Law  480 

102 

13 

117 

»  225 

18 
117 

140 
117 

Pro'iucer  payments 

120 

Carrying  charges. .  

130 

187 

24 

Total      

422 
»258 

497 
>320 

726 

Change  in  stocks 

«236 

Total      

680 
201 

817 
230 

>490 

Value  of  acquired  stock?  • 

Total - 

479 

567 

Paper  transfer,  CCC  stocks 

58 

Total 

548 

'  Export  subsidy  at  Q  cents  per  pound.   j\ 

»  CCC  acquired  850,000  bales  at  $47..Sn. 

:  CCC  acquired  1,100,000  bales  at  $!fi0. 

*  CCC  disposal  of  l.riOO.OOO  bales  valued  at  $147..S0  per 
bale. 

'  Difference  between  this  total  and  table  shown  on 
p.  16  of  report  due  to  rounding  and  inclu.sion  of  $3,000,000 
in  trade  fn'-entive  payment  for  imports  and  city  crop 
which  would  not  be  madi-. 

'  Number  of  bales  CCC  acquired  valued  at  world 
price,  $115. 

'  Arbitrary  paper  transfer  of  .MIO.OOO  hales  of  CCC 
stocks  to  private  trade  valued  at  $115  per  bale. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  For  the  1966  crop, 
the  program  I  am  suggesting  will  cost 
$451  million,  in  contrast  to  $571  mil- 
lion for  the  program  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. 


'  Export  subsidy  at  9  cents  per  pound. 

'  CCC  acquire*!  1,750,000  bales  at  $147.50. 

»  CCC  acquired  2,000,000  bales  at  $160. 

«  CCC  disposal  of  1,600,000  bales  valued  at  $147.50  per 
bale. 

»  Difference  l)etween  this  total  and  table  shown  on  p. 
16  of  report  due  to  rounding  and  Inclusion  of  $3,000,000  in 
ira'le  incentive  pavment  for  Imports  and  city  crop  which 
would  not  be  made. 

« .Number  of  bales  CCC  acquired  valued  at  world 
price.  $115. 

'  Arbitrary  paper  transfer  of  500,000  bales  of  CCC 
stocks  to  private  trade  valued  at  $115  per  bale. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  arises  in  my  mind.  What  is  go- 
ing to  happen  when  we  run  out  of  sur- 
plus cotton?  Under  this  program  we  are 
supposed  to  retain  a  certain  amount.    I 
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think  It  Is  estimated  that  we  should  have 
at  least  8  million  bales  en  hand,  be- 
cause that  is  the  point  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  instructed  to  use 
as  a  guideline  in  estimating  the  amount 
of  cotton  that  can  be  planted  over  and 
, above  the  allotment. 

Whenever  the  surplus  cotton  amounts 
to  8  million  bales,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  a  free  hand,  without  lim- 
itation, without  yardsticks,  to  permit  the 
planting  of  extra  cotton.  That  will,  in 
my  opinion,  come  into  competition  with 
the  cotton  surplus  that  Is  on  hand. 

Remember,  under  the  bill,  for  1964,  the 
Secretary  is  able  to  increase  cotton  plant- 
ings by  10  percent  and  reduce  the  sur- 
plus by  1  million  bales.  But  when  the 
surplus  is  reduced  to  8  million  bales, 
the  Secretary  is  left  free  to  permit 
any  amount  of  extra  cotton,  as  he  sees  fit. 

Those  are  broad  powers.  I  do  not  say 
the  Secretary  will  use  them  indiscrim- 
inately and  let  large  amounts  of  cotton 
be  produced,  but  there  is  no  limitation 
In  the  law. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  that  would  strike 
that  provision  from  the  bill.  I  think  it 
should  be  stricken  from  the  bill  if  the 
amendment  that  I  shall  offer  by  way  of 
a  substitute  is  not  adopted. 

I  have  glossed  over  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  I  have  not  discussed 
the  proposal  I  hope  to  present.  I  shall 
wait  to  do  that  until  I  offer  the  amend- 
ment. I  hope  Senators  will  look  over  the 
bill  and  study  the  tables  I  have  sub- 
mitted. 

I  do  not  like  to  say  this,  Mr.  President. 
but  it  is  true.  I  have  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate now  for  27  years,  and  I  have  never 
seen  such  lobbying  as  that  to  pass  the 
cotton  bill  that  is  now  before  us.  Every- 
one is  being  imposed  on,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  before  a  vote  is  taken  on  the  bill. 
It  will  be  studied  closely  by  all  Senators. 
It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  if 
this  bill  is  passed  without  amendment, 
it  will  not  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the 
producers  of  cotton,  yet  those  are  the 
ones  whom  I  believe  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  its  mem- 
bership should  try  to  assist. 

I  do  not  like  to  witness  the  Congress 
enacting  a  piece  of  legislation  that  will 
cause  the  taxpayers  to  pay  this  big  dif- 
ference that  may  exist  between  the  world 
price  of  cotton  and  whatever  support 
price  we  offer  to  the  growers.  And  as  to 
that,  the  parity  concept  was  retained  In 
the  bin.  The  parity  concept  was  not  in 
the  bill,  but  we  were  able,  at  least,  to 
amend  it  so  that  after  1964  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  will  have  the  authority  to 
fix  the  price  supports  ranging  from  65 
to  90  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  I  conclude 
and  hope  that  Senators  will  study  the 
new  bill  In  the  light  of  present  law.  and 
that  early  action  will  be  taken  on  It. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  was  surprised,  but 
In  a  discussion  which  took  place  this 
afternoon  on  the  subject  of  beef  prices.  I 
understand  that  efforts  will  be  made  to 
amend  the  bill  to  protect  the  producers 
of  beef. 

That  may  be  a  good  thing  to  do.  but 
we  have  not  had  any  hearings  on  the 
matter;  on  the  other  iiand,  I  doubt  that 


the  Senate  would  have  the  right,  under 
the  rules,  to  amend  the  bill  in  that 
direction. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  take 
action,  one  way  or  the  other,  on  both  the 
cotton  and  wheat  bills  at  an  early  date. 

I  am  also  hopeful.  Mr.  President,  that 
no  action  will  be  taken  by  the  Senate  to 
separate  the  wheat  provision  from  the 
cotton  bill,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we 
have  no  way  of  enacting  a  wheat  bill 
except  by  attachlrig  it  as  a  part  of  the 
so-called  Cooley  bill. 

I  am  hopeful  that  if  we  can  take  action 
early  next  week  on  both  cotton  and 
wheat,  we  should  be  able  to  get  a  piece 
of  legislation  before  the  President  In 
time,  so  that  It  will  Inure  to  the  benefit 
of  both  cotton  and  wheat  producers. 


NOMINATION  OP  NICHOLAS  JOHN- 
SON TO  BE  MARITIME  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR. DEPARTMENT  OP  COM- 
MERCE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  as  In 
executive  session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  I  rep>ort  the  nomination  of 
Nicholas  Johnson,  of  Iowa,  to  be  Marl- 
time  AdmlrUstrator.  Department  of 
Commerce,  which  was  approved  unani- 
mously by  the  committee.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  nomination  Is  confirmed. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  biography  of  Mr.  Nicholas 
Johnson  that  was  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biogra- 
phy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BioGRAPHT  or  Nicholas  Jornson .  Dxsicnateo 
BT  President  Johnson  To  Be  MARmMS 
Administrator 

Nicholas  Johnson  was  born  In  Iowa  City. 
Iowa,  on  September  23.  1934.  and  after  at- 
tending University  High  School  there  re- 
ceived his  B.A.  and  LL.B  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Texas.  As  an  undergraduate 
he  was  elected  to  Phi  Eta  Sigma,  PI  Sigma 
Alpha,   and   Phi   Beta   Kappa. 

After  graduation  from  law  school  In  1958. 
where  he  had  been  article  editor  of  the 
Texas  Law  Review  and  was  elected  to  the 
Order  of  the  Coif.  Mr.  Johnson  was  admitted 
to  the  Texas  bar  and  became  law  clerk  to 
JudRC  John  R.  Brown  of  the  UJS.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit.  The  following 
year  he  clerked  for  Mr.  Justice  Hugo  L. 
Black,  of   the   US,  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  fall  of  1960  he  went  to  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  where  he  joined  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  California  Law  School  (Boalt 
Hall)  as  an  acting  associate  professor.  There 
his  principal  courses  were  adnilnlstratlve 
law  and  oil  and  gas.  He  served  the  univer- 
sity as  a  member  of  the  chancellor's  Com- 
mittee on  Natural  Resources,  and  a  con- 
sultant and  associate  to  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Law  and  Society.  His  research  in- 
terests related  to  California  administrative 
agencies,  and  natural  gas  Industry  regulation 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 


Since  1963  Mr.  Johnson  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Washington  law  firm  of  Cov- 
ington St  Burling  and  he  engaged  In  practice 
relating  to  administrative  agencies  (though 
not  the  Maritime  Administration). 

He  Is  admitted  to  practice  In  the  VB.  Su- 
preme Court,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Texas,  and  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.  Federal  Bar  Association,  and 
Texas  Bar  Association.  He  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Junior  Bar  Conference  Com- 
mittee on  Continuing  Legal  Education,  as  a 
director  and  member  of  the  board  of  edi- 
tors of  the  International  Society  for  Gen- 
eral Semantics,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Jurlmetrlcs  Committee  of  the  Association 
of  Amerl'^an  Law  Schools  (concerned  In  part 
with  the  use  of  computers  In  legal  research). 

Mr.  Johnson  Is  married  to  the  former  Ka- 
ren Chapman,  of  Iowa  City,  and  has  a  son, 
Sherman,  and  a  daughter,  Julie. 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  AND  CASSIUS  CLAY 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  last 
Tuesday  evening.  In  Miami,  Fla.,  a  sur- 
prising upset  occurred  in  the  prize  fight 
world.  The  crown  of  heavyweight 
champion  of  the  world  was  knocked  from 
the  head  of  Sonny  Llston  and  found  its 
place  upon  the  head  of  his  opponent, 
Cassius  Clay. 

This,  of  course,  brought  Cassius  Clay 
very  much  into  the  limelight,  although  he 
had  been  endeavoring  for  some  time  to 
talk  his  way  into  the  limelight,  with  a 
fair  degree  of  success. 

However,  no  one  can  laugh  off  the  fact 
that  Cassius  Clay  is  today  the  heavy- 
weight boxing  champion  of  the  world. 
Therefore,  everything  that  Cassius  Clay 
says  Is  now  considered  news.  I  was  In- 
terested to  read  two  news  accounts  of 
his  philosophy  of  life  and  his  religion, 
and  to  get  some  of  his  views  on  at  least 
one  of  the  existing  religions  which  Is 
considered  highly  controversial. 

One  of  the  articles  was  published  In 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  yester- 
day and  was  written  by  Mr.  Milton  Gross, 
of  the  North  American  Newspaf)er  Al- 
liance. It  deals  with  the  fact  that  Cas- 
sius Clay  is  an  adherent  of  the  so-called 
Islam  religion. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  read  only  brief 
excerpts  from  the  article  in  which  he  re- 
ferred to  the  interest  in  his  religion: 

People  seem  to  be  all  shook  up  by  what  I 
think.  I'm  no  troublemaker.  I  don't  be- 
lieve In  forced  Integration.  I  know  where  I 
belong.  I'm  not  going  to  force  myself  into 
anybody's  house. 

F*urther  on  he  said : 

I'm  the  heavyweight  champion,  but  right 
now  there  are  some  neighborhoods  I  can't 
move  Into.  I  know  how  to  dodge  boobytraps 
and  dogs.  I  dodge  them  by  staying  In  my 
own  neighborhood.  A  man  don't  want  you, 
don't  try  to  force  him.  Stay  with  our  own. 
Tigers  stay  with  tigers,  red  ants  stay  with 
red  ants.  Cubans  stay  with  Cubans.  This 
fighting  and  stufT  Is  unnecessary.  Why  do 
two  Neg  oes  have  to  go  2  miles  out  of  the 
way  to  a  white  school,  upsetting  the  whole 
school? 

F\irther  on  he  said: 

I  respect  everybody.  I'm  peaceable  by 
nature.  I  couldn't  be  condemned  and  pun- 
ished for  not  running  with  the  mob.  They're 
just  educated  fools,  just  running  around. 
I'm  not  joining  a  forced  Integration  move- 
ment, because  It  don't  work.  A  man  has 
got  to  know  where  he  belongs. 


Mr.  President,  there  was  another 
article  published  in  this  morning's  New 
York  Times,  dealing  with  the  same  sub- 
ject. I  shall  read  one  or  two  brief  ex- 
cerpts from  that  article,  which  is  by 
the  Associated  Press,  in  which  Clay 
denies  that  his  Islam  religion,  as  repre- 
sented by  a  sect  to  which  he  is  an  ad- 
herent. Is  an  advocate  of  violence.  He 
says  that  all  they  seek  is  i>eace. 

He  made  this  statement: 

We  believe  that  forced  and  token  Integra- 
tion Is  but  a  temporary  and  not  an  ever- 
lasting solution  to  the  Negro  problem,  he 
added.  It  Is  merely  a  pacifier.  We  don't 
think  one  people  should  force  Its  culture 
upon  another.  I  get  telephone  calls  every 
day.  They  want  me  to  carry  signs.  They 
want  me  to  picket.  They  tell  me  It  would 
be  a  wonderful  thing  If  I  married  a  white 
woman  because  this  would  be  good  for 
brotherhood. 

He  said  further: 

It  was  only  natural  that  people  of  like 
culture  and  heritage  should  live  together. 

Animals  in  the  jungle  flock  together. 

Mexicans.  Puerto  Rlcans.  Chinese,  and  Jap- 
anese all  live  better  If  they  are  together. 

I  don't  like  hot  Mexican  food  and  I  would 
be  unhappy  If  somebody  made  me  eat  It. 
At  the  same  time,  you  may  not  like  what 
I  like — turnip  greens  and  hominy  grits,  or 
country  music.  If  you  don't  like  It  you 
shouldn't  have  to  accept  it. 

•  •  •  *  • 

I  don't  Impose  myself  on  people  who  don't 
want  me.  If  I  go  In  somebody's  house  where 
I'm  not  welcome,  I  am  uncomfortable.  So 
I  stay  away. 

I  like  white  people.  I  like  my  own  people. 
They  can  live  together  without  Infringing 
on  each  other.  You  can't  condemn  a  man 
for  wanting  peace.  If  you  do,  you  condemn 
peace  Itself. 

These  are  only  brief  excerpts  from  the 
two  articles  to  which  I  have  referred. 

I  do  not  know  Cassius  Clay.  As  an 
avid  reader  of  the  sports  page,  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  his  temperament  and  with 
his  very  high  opinion  of  his  own  accom- 
plishments, and  I  have  followed  his  ca- 
reer with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  I 
would  be  less  than  frank  if  I  did  not  say 
that  until  last  Tuesday  I  had  the  feel- 
ing that  he  could  outtalk  Sonny  Llston 
by  a  very  wide  margin,  but  that  in  the 
ring  Llston  would  very  likely  outfight 
Cassius  Clay  by  an  equally  wide  margin. 
The  events  have  proved  me  a  very  poor 
prophet — In  which  I  have  considerable 
company — because  the  events  clearly 
demonstrated  that  Cassius  Clay  could 
fight  as  well  as  he  could  talk;  at  least 
he  could  outstrip  Liston  in  both  of  these 
fields. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  remember  reading 
the  Koran.  That  was  when  I  was  pass- 
ing through  a  stage  that  I  believe  every 
young  man  passes  through,  being  un- 
sure of  himself,  when  I  read  the  litera- 
ture of  the  various  religions.  I  have  for- 
gotten practically  all  that  I  read.  I 
know  nothing  whatever  of  this  branch 
whose  members  claim  to  be  adherents  of 
Islam. 

I  do  know  that  the  leaders  of  the  va- 
rious groups  who  are  attempting  to  use 
compulsion  in  forced  race  mixing  in  this 
country,  and  who  have  the  support  of 
the  highest  officials  of  our  country,  say 
that  these  people,  the  disciples  of  Islam, 
or  Black  Muslims — although  Clay  says 


they  themselves  do  not  call  themselves 
that — are  blacks  who  advocate  violence. 
For  that  reason  the  country  has  looked 
with  some  great  suspicion  on  this  group. 
It  so  happens  that  their  own  leaders 
deny  that  they  stand  for  violence.  Cas- 
sius Clay  in  his  statements  says  they 
stand  for  peace. 

I  will  say,  without  any  knowledge 
whatever  of  their  real  beliefs,  that  I  do 
not  know  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  any 
violence  being  perpetrated  in  this  coun- 
try by  the  adherents  of  this  sect  that  is 
called  the  Black  Muslims  by  the  Inte- 
gration leaders. 

However,  it  Is  not  possible  to  pick  up  a 
newspaper  In  this  country  today  which 
does  not  carry  a  story  of  hate  or  violence 
that  is  perpetrated  by  the  leaders  and 
members  of  so-called  nonviolent  groups. 
Every  one  of  the  difficulties  of  which  we 
hear.  Including  these  which  have  heen 
transpiring  for  the  last  2  or  3  days  in 
Princess  Anne,  Md.,  Is  being  carried  out 
by  those  who  pretend  that  they  believe 
In  nonviolence.  They  go  into  streets 
and  into  the  stores  of  other  people  and 
I>erE)etrate  acts  of  violence. 

I  cannot  settle  this  matter  here,  be- 
cause I  am  not  an  expert  In  the  area 
of  this  religious  group.  However,  I  have 
complete  compsission  for  Cassius  Clay, 
for  I  know  what  will  ensue  as  a  result 
of  these  interviews.  People  may  think 
that  he  has  talked  himself  Into  trouble 
before.  However,  I  do  not  believe  that 
that  can  compare  with  what  will  descend 
on  him  now.  He  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  display  a  much  higher  degree  of 
courage  than  It  was  necessary  for  him 
to  show  In  the  ring  with  that  fearsome 
monster — at  least,  the  supposed  fear- 
some monster  at  that  time — Soimy 
Llston. 

I  believe  Cassius  Clay  Is  22  years  old. 
He  will  now,  In  my  opinion,  be  subjected 
to  a  campaign  of  harassment,  humilia- 
tion, pressures,  Insult,  and  picketing  such 
as  has  seldom  been  seen. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  force  him 
to  state  either  that  he  has  been  mis- 
quoted or  wishes  to  retract  the  state- 
ments contained  In  these  interviews. 

I  am  Interested  to  see  that  apparently 
as  one  Negro  who  has  gone  to  the  com- 
plete top  In  his  vocation  In  the  Nation 
he  Is  willing  to  pay  a  certain  price  to 
maintain  his  self-respect.  He  appar- 
ently does  not  feel  that  he  Is  Imposed 
upon  or  humiliated  or  Insulted  by  asso- 
ciating only  with  members  of  his  own 
race.  He  sees  nothing  demeaning  or 
cause  for  a  feeling  of  Inferiority  because 
he  might  have  to  sit  In  a  schoolroom 
with  members  of  his  own  race,  without 
bringing  about  an  imbalance,  and  trans- 
p>orting  memt>ers  of  the  other  race  across 
town,  so  that  there  might  be  half  white 
and  half  Negro  In  that  schoolroom. 

But  he  win  pay  for  this.  For  example, 
as  a  Negro  at  the  top  of  his  profession, 
he  will  never  be  invited  to  the  White 
House  to  see  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  because  he  Is  an  opponent  of 
forced  integration.  It  Is  highly  imllkely 
that  he  would  be  favorably  received  by 
the  leadership  if  he  were  to  come  to  the 
Halls  of  Congress,  because  Messrs.  Fore- 
man, King,  and  Wllklns — and  I  do  not 
recall  at  the  moment  the  name  of  the 
head  of  the  nonviolent  movement — ob- 


ject very  strongly  to  any  recognition 
being  shown  a  member  of  their  race  who 
Is  guilty  of  what  they  regard  as  heresy. 
I  hope  the  punishment  of  this  yoimg 
man  will  not  go  any  further. 

I  see  on  the  floor  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]. 
One  of  these  newspaper  articles  states 
that  the  Senator  on  behalf  of  the  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee,  Is  to 
look  Into  all  the  deals  that  have  to  do 
with  s<Hne  contracts  that  have  been 
made.  I  hope  he  does  not  claim  that 
Clay  has  a  monopoly  on  these  views  and 
that,  therefore,  he  should  be  subjected  to 
some  unusual  treatment.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  members  of  the  subcommittee 
will  deal  fairly  with  Clay.  I  am  not  so 
sure  of  the  other  agencies  and  activities 
of  government. 

The  statement  Is  made  In  one  of  these 
articles  that  there  Is  a  likelihood  that 
Clay  will  be  called  Into  military  duty. 
We  can  be  sure  that  there  will  be  a  great 
demand  that  he  be  called  into  the  mil- 
itary service.  I  do  not  envy  him  If  he 
Is  placed  under  sergeants  or  training 
oflQcers  In  military  camps  in  which  a 
great  many  or  a  majority  of  them  are 
Negroes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  I  was  just  leaving  the 
Chamber  when  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  men- 
tioned my  name. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  would  not  have 
mentioned  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  had  he  not  been  In  the  Cham- 
ber. 

Mr.  HART.  I  know  that.  I  was  here 
to  listen  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  debate 
the  farm  bill.  I  followed  with  great  In- 
terest the  remarks  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  was  making  for  the  benefit  of 
other  Senators  In  the  Chamber.  Be- 
cause he  knows  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
so  well,  I  scarcely  need  reassure  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  does  not  regard  the  re- 
ligious belief  of  any  man  to  be  within  Its 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  This  has  now  gotten 
Into  the  political  area,  as  well  £is  the  re- 
ligious area. 

Mr.  HART.  To  the  extent  that  news- 
paper articles  have  referred  to  the  In- 
terest of  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  In  this  fight,  I  should  ex- 
plain that  the  curiosity  of  the  subcom- 
mittee extended  to  the  contractual  ar- 
rangements, and  only  the  contractual 
arrangements,  of  the  recent  Miami  fight. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  late  Sen- 
ator Kefauver  held  a  number  of  hear- 
ings on  boxing.  The  hearings  were  held 
before  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee.  A 
bill  on  the  subject  bears  the  late  Senator 
Kefauver's  name.  According  to  news- 
paper reix)rts,  the  then  champion  owned 
a  considerable  portion  of  a  company 
which  paid  the  then  challenger,  Mr. 
Clay,  $50,000  before  the  fight  in  order 
that  the  company  might  obtain  the  right 
to  pick  the  then  challenger's  next  op- 
ponent. I  thought  this  might  be  of  In- 
terest and  of  value  to  complete  the  rec- 
ord which  the  late  Senator  Kefauver 
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made.  That  will  be  the  extent  of  the 
review  to  be  made  by  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  sure  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to 
make  that  statement.  I  merely  men- 
tioned the  fact  because  It  so  happened 
that  the  headline  was  immediately  above 
the  article  about  the  Senator's  intention 
to  probe  and  mvestigate  the  activities  of 
Clay  and  Listen. 

Mr.  HART.  In  my  book,  a  much  high- 
er priority  attaches  to  the  civil  rights 
bill,  about  which  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Russell]  and  I  have  disagree- 
ments, than  the  inquiry  by  the  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee.  I  antici- 
pate that  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  will  not  consider  the  fight 
contract  until  after  the  civil  rights  bill 
Is  settled. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  was  sure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hart]  would  not 
consider  it  before  then,  since  I  under- 
stand he  has  been  designated  at  least 
a  three-star  generalissimo  in  the  army 
that  is  determined  to  carry  this  issue 
to  a  triumphant  conclusion  over  the 
prostrate  body  of  the  minority  who  are 
struggling  for  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

I  assumed  that  the  Senator  might  have 
the  members  of  his  staff  make  an  inves- 
tigation of  it.  It  is  an  open  secret  that 
the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee has  probably  the  largest  stafT  of  any 
subcommittee  in  Congress.  I  thought 
F>erhaps  the  Senator  might  spare  seven 
or  eight  of  them  to  mvestigate  the  Clay 
affair  while  he  was  leading  the  civil 
rights  fight  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
do  not  know  what  area  of  the  legislation 
the  Senator  Is  In  charge  of.  I  am  a  lit- 
tle confused.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana did  reveal  some  of  his  battle  strate- 
gy by  giving  the  names  of  the  generalis- 
simos and  the  particular  areas  in  which 
they  would  lead  the  attack.  For  the  mo- 
ment, however,  it  has  slipped  my  mind 
as  to  where  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
would  be  leading  the  charge.  But  I  knew 
the  Senator  would  be  in  the  Chamber, 
giving  priority  to  the  civil  rights  bill  when 
it  was  being  considered.  I  assumed  the 
Senator  would  have  a  number  of  his  staff 
members  making  Inquiry  Into  the  Clay 
matter. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator.  The 
army  in  which  I  serve  is  commanded,  so 
far  as  the  direct  field  engagement  is  con- 
cerned, by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey  1.  who 
sits  In  front  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
It  Is  an  army  which  Is  marching  in  the 
cause  of  right.  We  hope  that  segrega- 
tion by  law  and  custom  or  tradition  will 
be  eliminated  as  a  consequence  of  the 
effort  which  we  shall  make. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  That  has  already  been 
eliminated,  if  one  may  believe  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
question  now  goes  far  beyond  segrega- 
tion by  law.  It  goes  into  the  area  of  per- 
mitting a  man  to  conduct  his  own  busi- 
ness as  he  sees  fit  and  bringing  Federal 
compulsion  to  bear  to  compel  him  to  ac- 
cept customers,  when  he  has  no  right 
whatever  to  require  customers  to  do  busi- 
ness with  him.    All  of  that  is  sought  to 


be  done  in  the  name  of  equality.  One 
man  can  compel  another  to  do  business 
with  him.  but  the  compellee  has  no  au- 
thority whatever  to  force  the  compeller 
to  do  business  with  him.  The  question 
goes  further  than  that  in  the  area  of  em- 
ployment. 

However.  I  did  not  intend  to  get  Into 
the  details  of  the  proposed  legislation 
at  this  time.  I  hope  to  get  in  training, 
as  best  I  can.  when  the  serried  ranks 
headed  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
Mr.  Humphrey  1.  shouting  commands  to 
his  lieutenant  on  our  left,  advance  in 
this  sector.  We  hope  we  can  at  least 
make  a  respectable  showing  in  this  en- 
deavor. We  shall  do  so  to  the  best  of 
our  ability,  because  our  convictions  are 
likewise  very  deep. 

Mr.  HART.  This  I  realize.  I  should 
like  to  make  one  last  comment  about 
Cassius  Clay. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
what  the  Senator  has  to  say.  Except  for 
the  unfortunate  beliefs  of  Clay  in  the 
matters  to  which  I  referred,  it  would  be 
most  interesting  to  see  Clay  attempt  to 
engage  in  a  verbal  contest  with  the 
Senator's  general  In  chief.  That  would 
be  a  sight  to  behold. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  waiting  for 
that. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, in  addition  to  being  an  acknowl- 
edged, skilled  parliamentarian,  rich  !n 
his  understanding  of  Senate  traditions, 
IS  also — and  I  say  this  in  complete  sin- 
cerity— a  thoroughly  grounded  student  of 
American  history.  All  of  us  have  on 
occasion  enjoyed  the  opportunity  to  lis- 
ten to  him  describe  events  of  our  coun- 
try's past.  I  am  sure  that  when  I  add 
this  footnote  to  the  Record,  it  will  come 
as  no  surprise  to  him.  It  is  interesting 
to  realize  whence  came  the  name  of 
Cassius  Clay. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  could 
discuss  that  subject  all  evening.  There 
has  never  been  a  more  heroic  character, 
or  a  more  romantic  one.  than  the  original 
Cassius  Clay,  a  cousin  of  Henry  Clay, 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HART.  As  I  understand,  he  was 
a  strong  abolitionist. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  He  was  an  abolition- 
ist. He  was  so  wealthy  that  he  could 
put  his  beliefs  into  effect. 

The  original  Cassius  Clay  came  home 
from  Yale,  being  the  only  millionaire 
in  Kentucky,  and  freed  about  40  slaves, 
which  was  about  the  equivalent  of  one  of 
his  friends  spending  25  cents.  But  that 
is  no  reflection  on  his  courage.  He  was 
a  man  about  6  feet.  6  inches  tall.  His 
enemies  were  afraid  to  take  him  on  di- 
rectly. So  they  once  sent  to  New  Orleans 
for  a  famous  barroom  fighter  of  his  time, 
named  Brown,  and  brought  him  to  Ken- 
tucky. Brown  attacked  Mr.  Clay  with  a 
dagger  and  stabbed  him  several  times. 
Clay  took  the  knife  away  from  Brown 
and  beat  him  almost  to  death  before 
finally  releasing  him.  He  killed  several 
people  during  his  lifetime.  Clay  pub- 
lished an  abolitionist  newspaper  in  Lex- 
ington. Ky.  He  made  a  fortress  of  his 
printing  oflHce. 

Mr  Clay  came  to  Washington  when 
Mr.   Lincoln   was  first   Inaugurated,   to 


act  as  a  bodyguard  for  the  President. 
He  served  in  that  capacity  with  a  brace 
of  pistols.  He  also  organized  a  number 
of  people  Into  what  was  perhapj  the  first 
mllltla  company  in  Washington.  He 
taught  them  to  drill,  because  he  was  a 
veteran  of  the  Mexican  War,  as  I  recall. 

President  Lincoln  finally  sent  Mr.  Clay 
to  Russia  as  Ambassador.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  the  Russians  had  sent  a 
fleet  to  the  United  States;  this  was  sup- 
posed to  serve  as  a  "hands  off"  notice  to 
the  British  and  the  French  not  to  un- 
dertake to  help  the  poor,  struggling,  Im- 
posed-upon  Confederacy. 

While  in  Russia,  Ambassador  Clay 
made  a  vivid  Impression  on  the  people 
there.  He  was  a  skilled  huntsman,  and 
once  fought  a  duel  with  a  Polish  count. 
However,  he  was  not  an  accomplished 
swordsman.  He  was  more  of  a  frontier 
fighter.  He  became  a  close  associate  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

After  he  returned  home,  the  leader  of 
the  ballet  in  Russia  at  that  time  sent 
him  a  present — a  boy  about  10  or  12 
years  of  age.  to  be  raised  as  his  son;  and 
Cassius  Clay  kept  that  boy  as  his  son 
and  reared  him. 

When  Cassius  Clay  was  about  80  years 
of  age,  he  married  a  young  girl  of  about 
23  or  24  years..  A  sheriff  and  a  posse 
were  sent  to  question  the  family.  The 
old  man  had  kept  the  cannon  that  he 
had  had  In  earlier  days  to  defend  his 
newspaper  oflBce,  and  he  had  the  can- 
non installed  on  the  veranda  of  his  beau- 
tiful colonial  Kentucky  home.  As  the 
sheriff  approached  the  house,  old  Cas- 
sius said,  "If  you  come  any  nearer,  I  in- 
tend to  fire  this  cannon  at  you." 

So  the  sheriff  and  the  posse  reported 
to  the  judge  that  Mr.  Clay  refused  to 
accept  service,  and  that  it  appeared  to 
be  more  dangerous  a  venture  than  they 
cared  to  enter  upon.  Finally,  however, 
Cassius  Clay  and  the  young  girl  came 
to  a  parting  of  the  ways,  after  2  or  3 
years,  and  he  made  a  handsome  settle- 
ment upon  her. 

In  many  ways,  the  original  Cassius 
Clay  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  ever  to  live  in  the  United  States; 
and  certainly  no  one  had  more  courage 
than  he.  I  am  referring  now  to  the 
original  Cassius  Clay,  who  was  active  In 
the  period  between  about  1830  and  1890. 
He  lived  to  be  approximately  90  years  of 
age. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  read- 
ers of  the  Congressional  Record  now 
will  clearly  understand  that  even  though 
some  of  us  are  unable  to  adopt  the  views 
which  are  held  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  on  some  of  the  major  questions, 
we  always  delight  in  his  company.  I  had 
hoped  the  subject  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing was  one  chapter  of  history  on  which 
I  would  be  able  to  stand  toe  to  toe  with 
the  Senator  from  Georgia 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  knows  more  of  those  de- 
tails than  I  do. 

Mr.  HART.  Oh,  no:  quite  the  con- 
trary. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  original  Cassius 
Clay  campaigned  fearlessly  in  many 
parts  of  the  Nation  during  the  1860  cam- 
paign. In  those  days,  one  who  cam- 
paigned in  favor  of  abolition  in  many 
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parts  of  the  South  underwent  a  great 
test  of  courage. 

Mr.  HART.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  whether  I  am  correct  in. 
recalling  that  the  original  Cassius  Clay 
even  wrote  a  book  on  the  best  techniques 
for  the  use  of  the  Bowie  knife — thus  ex- 
plaining, no  doubt,  how  It  was  that  he 
was  able  to  survive  while  he  preached 
atwlition  to  the  people  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
he  wrote  a  book  on  that  subject,  or 
whether  It  was  merely  a  pamphlet.  At 
any  rate,  he  wrote  at  least  an  article 
on  the  best  way  to  use  a  Bowie  knife  in 
hand-to-hand  fighting,  and  the  tech- 
nique he  thus  described  was  considered 
to  be  the  last  word  on  the  technique  of 
fighting  hand  to  hand  with  a  Bowie 
knife. 

Mr.  HART.  Is  It  not  true  that  Cas- 
sius Clay's  newspaper  ofiBce  was  set  on 
fire  and  burned  down? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes,  but  that  occurred 
while  he  was  sick;  he  was  not  there  at 
the  time.  The  attacker  came  into  the 
building  from  the  roof;  I  doubt  that  he 
would  have  been  able  to  do  that  If  Cas- 
sius Clay  had  then  been  In  good  health. 
That  was  done  while  he  was  111. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate very  much  the  contributions  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  made. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Not  at  all,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; I  appreciate  the  Senator's  Inter- 
ruption. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  that  Cassius 
Clay  bore  as  noble  a  name  for  feats  of 
derring-do  as  that  of  anyone  who  ever 
lived  In  this  country. 

Mr.  HART.  I  would  point  out  that 
If  we  are  able  to  have  the  civil  rights  bill 
enacted,  one  will  no  longer  have  to  be  an 
expert  on  the  use  of  the  Bowie  knife,  In 
order  to  be  able  to  obtain  entrance  to  a 
place  of  public  accommodation. 

Mr.  RUSSEILL.  However  that  may  be, 
it  Is  clear  that  the  present-day  Cassius 
Clay,  the  one  who  now  bears  the  title  of 
heavyweight  boxing  champion  of  the 
world,  takes  the  position  that  those  of 
his  race  and  others  who  urge  the  enact- 
ment of  measures  such  as  this  one  and 
who  urge  compulsory  Integration  are  In 
error;  It  seems  to  be  his  view  that  if 
they  Insist  on  loelng  allowed  to  eat  In 
restaurants  with  persons  who  are  not  of 
their  own  race,  they  are  likely  to  develop 
stomach  ulcers  and  to  have  other  dlflB- 
cultles.  This  brave  man  has  had  the 
courage  to  say  that  is  wrong  and  that 
those  of  his  race  who  advocate  that  are 
In  error. 

I  say  that  he  will  be  put  to  the  test; 
and  it  might  be  well  for  him  to  study 
the  life  of  the  original  Cassius  Clay.  I 
believe  that  two  or  three  biographies  of 
the  original  Cassius  Clay  have  been  pub- 
lished, although  the  second  one  was  the 
best.  I  believe  that  the  present-day  Cas- 
sius Clay  might  do  well  to  study  one  of 
those  biographies,  because  he  will  need 
that  knowledge  in  order  to  be  able  to 
demonstrate  the  courage  to  hold  out 
against  the  pressures  that  will  be  brought 
to  bear  on  him.  in  an  attempt  to  force 
him  to  recant  from  those  statements. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  these  two  articles  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  28,  19641 
Clay  Says  He  Has  Adopted  Islam  Religion — 

Decision  Is  Made  Ajteb  Long  8tudy — Clay 

Says  He  Is  Convinced  That  Movement  Is 

THE  Truth  and  the  Light 

Miami  Beach,  February  27. — The  new 
heavyweight  champion,  Cassius  Clay,  said  to- 
day he  had  adopted  the  Islam  religion.  He 
called  Islam  the  best  way  to  bring  about 
lasting  peace. 

"They  call  It  the  Black  Muslims."  the  22- 
year-old  Clay  said.  "This  Is  a  press  word. 
It  Is  not  a  legitimate  name.  But  Islam  is 
a  religion  and  there  are  750  million  people 
all  over  the  world  who  believe  in  it,  and  I 
am  one  of  them." 

He  said  he  had  made  an  extended  study 
of  the  religion  over  a  period  of  months  and 
had  become  convinced  it  was  "the  truth  and 
the  light." 

"A  rooster  crows  only  when  it  sees  the 
light."  he  said.  "Put  him  in  the  dark  and 
he'll  never  crow.  I  have  seen  the  light  and 
I'm  crowing." 

CLAY  IS  HELAXING 

Clay,  who  stopped  Sonny  Llston  in  their 
15-round  title  fight  here  Tuesday  night,  was 
relaxing  at  his  temporary  quarters  when  he 
was  told  that  the  leader  of  the  black  suprem- 
acy sect,  Elijah  Muhammad,  had  told  a  meet- 
ing in  Chicago  that  the  new  ring  champion 
was  a  disciple. 

"That  is  true,  and  I  am  proud  of  it,"  Clay 
said.  "But  what  is  all  the  commotion  about? 
Nobody  asks  other  people  about  their  re- 
ligion. But  now  I  am  the  champion.  I  am 
the  king,  so  it  seems  the  world  is  all  shook  up 
about  what  I  believe. 

"You  call  it  Black  Muslims,  I  dont.  The 
real  name  is  Islam.  That  means  peace.  Yet 
people  brand  us  a  hate  group.  They  say  we 
want  to  take  over  the  country.  They  say 
we're  Communists. 

"That  is  not  true.  Followers  of  Allah  are 
the  sweetest  people  in  the  world.  They 
don't  carry  knives.  They  don't  tote  weapons. 
They  pray  Ave  times  a  day. 

"The  women  wear  dresses  that  come  all 
the  way  to  the  floor  and  they  don't  commit 
adultery.  The  men  don't  marry  white 
women. 

"All  they  want  to  do  is  live  in  peace  with 
the  world.  They  don't  hate  anybody.  They 
don't  want  to  stir  up  any  kind  of  trouble. 
All  the  meetings  are  held  in  secret,  without 
any  fuss  or  hatemongering." 

BZLIGION  IS  CREDITED 

Clay  said  that  his  religion,  which  had 
brought  him  an  "inner  peace,"  was  respon- 
sible for  his  sensational  upset  victory  over 
Liston,  an  8-to-l  favorite. 

"God  was  with  me — I  couldn't  have  done  It 
without  Ood,"  he  added. 

The  new  champion  said  he  was  disturbed 
to  find  that  the  Islam  group  had  drawn  the 
fire  of  Integrationlst  forces  among  the  Negro 
people. 

"We  believe  that  force  and  token  integra- 
tion is  but  a  temporary  and  not  an  ever- 
lasting solution  to  the  Negro  problem,"  he 
added.  "It  Is  merely  a  pacifier.  We  don't 
think  one  people  should  force  its  cultxire 
upon  another. 

"I  get  telephone  calls  every  day.  They 
want  me  to  carry  signs.  They  want  me  to 
picket.  They  tell  me  It  wotUd  be  a  wonder- 
ful thing  if  I  married  a  white  woman  because 
this  would  be  good  for  brotherhood. 

"I  dont  want  to  be  blown  up.  I  dont 
want  to  be  washed  down  sewers.  I  just  want 
to  be  happy  with  my  own  kind." 

Clay  said  it  was  only  natural  that  people 
of  like  culture  and  heritage  should  live  to- 
gether. 


"Animals  in  the  jungle  fiock  together."  be 
said.  "Mexicans.  Puerto  Rlcans.  Chinese  and 
Japanese  all  live  better  If  they  are  together. 

"I  don't  like  hot  Mexican  food  and  I  would 
be  unhappy  If  somebody  made  me  eat  It. 
At  the  same  time,  you  may  not  like  what  I 
like — turnip  greens  and  hominy  grits,  or 
country  music.  If  you  don't  like  it  you 
shouldn't  have  to  accept  it." 

ATTPrUDE    IS    RESENTED 

The  bojrish-faced  fighter,  descendant  of  a 
runaway  Kentucky  slave,  said  he  resented 
the  fact  that  some  people  attached  "dire 
motives"  to  his  Islam  connections. 

"I  am  a  g^ood  boy.  I  never  have  done  any- 
thing wrong,"  he  insisted.  "I  have  never 
been  In  Jail.     I  have  never  been  In  court. 

"I  don't  join  any  Integration  marches.  I 
don't  pay  any  attention  to  all  those  ii^lte 
women  who  wink  at  me.    I  don't  carry  signs. 

"I  don't  impose  myself  on  people  who 
dont  want  me.  If  I  go  in  somebody's  house 
where  I'm  not  welcome,  I  am  uncomfortable. 
So  I  stay  away. 

"I  like  white  people.  I  like  my  own  people. 
They  can  live  together  without  infringing 
on  each  other.  You  cant  condemn  a  man 
for  wanting  peace.  If  3rou  do,  you  condemn 
peace  Itself." 

IFrom  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  27,  1964) 

I'M    No    Troublemaker:     Subdued    Cassius 

Clay  Upholds  Islam  and  Peace 

(By  MUton  Grose) 

Miami  Beach,  February  27. — Cassius  Clay 
considers  himself  a  man  of  peace. 

"When  I  run  over  a  dog,  I  feel  bad,"  says 
the  new  world  heavyweight  champion  who 
scarred  Sonny  Llston's  face  and  made  him 
quit  on  his  stool.  "When  I  shoot  a  bird  I 
feel  bad.  I  feel  sorry  for  everybody  I  beat. 
I  feel  Borry  for  Liston.  I  don't  like  to  hurt 
people.  I  don't  like  to  fight,  except  for  mak- 
ing a  living  and  providing  the  good  things  in 
life." 

This  is  the  new  Clay,  or  maybe  the 
young-old  one  no  longer  play  acting.  He 
is  the  champion  who  does  not  need  to  shout. 
He  is  subdued  in  victory.  Where  he  dodged 
the  serious  issues  surrounding  him  when  he 
was  only  the  loud-mouthed  challenger  few 
took  seriously,  Cassius  now  faces  his  con- 
tentious background  as  squarely  as  he  did 
when  he  dethroned  Liston. 

"People  seem  to  be  all  shook  up  by  what  I 
think,"  Clay  said.  "I'm  no  troublemaker. 
I  don't  believe  in  forced  integration.  I  know 
where  I  belong.  I'm  not  going  to  force  my- 
self into  anybody's  house." 

"ITien  will  you  answer  directly,"  he  was 
asked,  "whether  or  not  you're  a  member  of 
the  Black  Muslims?" 

"Eton't  put  words  into  my  mouth."  Clay 
said,  somber  faced  now  and  not  jiving. 
■"They  don't  call  themselves  that.  I  went  to 
a  meeting.  I'll  go  to  more  meetings.  I'll  go 
anytime  I  want,  becavise  I  have  my  religious 
beliefs.  I  believe  in  the  oldest  religion  in  the 
world — Islam,  which  means  peace." 

This,  then,  is  the  first  time  Clay  has  put 
It  into  words  that  do  not  resemble  his  danc- 
ing feet. 

"Some  people  believe  in  stones."  Cassius 
said,  "but  750  million  people  In  the  world 
believe  in  Islam.  I  ain't  no  Christian.  I 
cant  be  when  I  see  all  the  colored  people 
fighting  for  forced  integration  get  blowed  up. 
They  get  hit  by  stones  and  chewed  by  dogs 
and  they  blow  up  a  Negro  church  and  dont 
find  the  killers.  Elijah  Muhammad,  he  had 
no  more  than  a  third-grade  education,  but 
he's  been  preaching  for  35  years  and  nobody's 
proved  him  wrong.  I'm  talking  about  truth. 
Malcolm  X,  nobody  ever  proved  him  wrong 
and  everybody  want  to  hear  him.  I  can't  help 
from  recognizing  the  man.  I  can't  help  from 
liking  him  speak.  The  way  people  talk  about 
them  you'd  think  they  had  horns  on  their 
heads." 
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Art  you  a  card-carrying  member  of  the 
Muslims."  a  listener  asked  Clay. 

Casslus  looked  as  much  amused  as  be- 
mused. "You  wouldn't  want  me  to  marry 
your  daughter,  would  you?  I'm  not  a  Sammy 
Davis  or  a  Chubby  Checker  marrying  white 
women.  I  want  to  be  with  my  own  'You 
don't  see  drinking  In  Islam  You  see  the 
women,  they  wear  dresses  down  to  their 
ankles.  They  never  done  wrong.  No  Jail 
record,  no  women  record,  no  drinking  record." 

It  was  that  kind  of  a  day  for  Casslus.  It 
could  have  been  a  day  when  he'd  gloat  or 
strut. 

Clay  sees  a  lot  of  tMngs  clearly,  after  his 
own  fashion,  for  a  kid  of  23. 

"I'm  the  heavyweight  champion."  he  said, 
"but  right  now  there  axe  some  neighbor- 
hoods I  can't  move  into.  I  know  how  to 
dodge  boobytraps  and  dogs.  I  dodge  them 
by  staying  In  my  own  neighborhood.  A  man 
dont  want  you,  don't  try  to  force  him. 
Stay  with  your  own.  Tigers  stay  with  tigers. 
red  ants  stay  with  red  ants.  Cubans  stay 
with  Cubans.  This  fighting  and  stuff  Is  un- 
necessary. Why  do  two  Negroes  have  to  go 
2  miles  out  of  the  way  to  a  white  school, 
upsetting  the  whole  school?  If  there  was 
a  separate  Nation,  there's  going  to  be  more 
peace." 

"You  treat  me  right.  I  treat  you  right," 
Casslus  said  "You  hit  me.  I  hit  you  back. 
I  treat  everybody  right.  I  respect  every- 
body. I'm  peaceable  by  nature.  I  couldn't 
be  condemned  and  punished  for  not  running 
with  the  mob.  They're  Just  educated  fools. 
Jvut  running  around.  I'm  not  Joining  no 
forced  Integration  movement,  because  It  don't 
work.  A  mAn  has  got  to  know  where  he  be- 
longs." 

It's  difficult  to  say  where  Casslus  belongs, 
even  so  far  as  the  Army's  concerned  "I 
had  a  special  case.  They  sent  It  to  Wash- 
ington." he  said. 

According  to  rumor  the  "special  case"  Is 
a  claim  of  consclentlotu  objections.  Clay 
denied  he  has  already  made  one  on  religious 
grounds.  However,  he  does  not  deny  that 
he  may  make  one.  "Ill  do  whatever  they 
think  is  best  t<x  me."  he  said. 

Clay  did  not  Identify  "they."  It  could  be 
the  MusllmB.  It  could  be  the  syndicate 
which  owns  him.  It  could  be  the  Army 
Casslus  Insists  only  that  he  Is  a  man  of 
peace. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  It  la 
certainly  a  pity  even  to  give  thought  to 
the  making  of  a  motion  that  the  Senate 
take  a  recess  at  this  time,  after  we  have 
been  having  the  benefit  of  a  presentation 
of  some  of  the  more  vivid  chapters  in 
the  history  of  our  country. 

This  morning,  I  was  at  the  White 
House  for  the  swearlng-ln  ceremony  for 
the  new  Director  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  which  sometimes  Is  called 
the  propaganda  agency  for  the  Grovern- 
ment  of  the  United  States.  The  name 
of  that  gentleman  is  Carl  Rowan — a  na- 
tive of  Tennessee,  who  later  became  a 
citizen  of  Minnesota.  I  have  always  had 
great  admiration  for  him,  and  I  felt  that 
he  would  do  a  good  job  as  our  Informa- 
tion Agency  Chief — or,  as  some  would 
say,  the  chief  of  the  propaganda  agency 
of  the  Ck)vernment.  But  I  confess  that 
although  I  resp)ect  the  good  Judgment 
which  President  Johnson  displays  when 
he  makes  these  appointments,  I  won- 
der whether  he  made  a  mistake  when  he 
did  not  give  consideration  to  appointing 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  to  that  posi- 
tion, because  never  in  my  life  have  I  en- 
countered anyone  more  able  or  more 
skilled  in  the  use  of  propaganda.  In 
fact,  he  is  much  like  the  French  general 
who  said  that  the  military  principle  to 


which  he  subscribed  was.  "Attack,  at- 
tack, attack  "  All  this  week,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  has  not  missed  a  trick. 
Whenever  there  was  even  a  smell  of  a 
civil  rights  bill,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  been  on  the  attack,  and  tonight  he 
has  found  it  possible  to  inject  into  these 
very  serious  proceedings  a  description  of 
the  antics  and  tactics  and  words  of  one 
Cassius  Clay,  who  proclaims  himself  a 
king  and  who  is.  indeed,  the  boxing 
champion.  Certainly,  Cassius  Clay  was 
fortunate  in  selecting  the  field  of  athletic 
competition  he  did,  because  that  field  is 
open  to  all:  and,  thank  goodness,  he  can 
be  the  boxing  champion  of  the  world. 
There  is  complete  integration  in  boxing ; 
and  Cassius  Clay  can  be  the  boxing 
champion  of  all  races,  creeds,  and  na- 
tionalities; he  can  be  the  boxing  cham- 
pion of  the  world.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  he  had  selected  some  other  field,  he 
would  not  then  have  been  able  to  make 
full  use  of  his  great  ability. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  that  I  am  sorry  that 
at  this  time  I  must  leave:  but  I  thank 
him  for  his  kind  words. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  thanked  me 
for  my  kind  words.  In  turn,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  for  his  contri- 
butions, which  we  have  enjoyed.  No 
doubt  in  the  weeks  ahead  we  shall  have 
the  benefit  of  more  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  on  that  happy  note,  and 
in  light  of  the  drama  of  those  events  of 
the  past  and  the  drama  of  the  events  to 
occur  in  the  future.  I  warn  Senators  that 
they  should  be  present  on  Monday  and  on 
the  following  days,  because  the  Senate 
will  be  engaging  in  important  debate  and 
will  be  doing  some  voting. 


RECESS    TO    MONDAY.    AT    11    A.M. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  with 
that  happy  admonition.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess,  under  the  order 
previously  entered,  until  Monday,  at 
11  a.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.>  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  Monday.  March  2,  1964,  at 
11  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  28  legislative  day  of 
February  26),  1964: 

Unittd  Na'hons 

Walter  M.  Kotschnlg.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  19th  Plenary  Session  of  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Natloru. 

In  the  Navt 

Adm.  Harry  D.  Felt.  US.  Navy,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  of 
admiral  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5233. 

Untteo  Nations 
Kenneth  T.  Young,  of  New  York,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  20th  Session  of  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  28  (legislative  day 
of  February  26).   1964: 

Maritime  ADMimsTmATOR 

Nicholas  Johnson,  of  Iowa,  to  be  Maritime 
Administrator.  Department  of  Commerce. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2, 1964 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Isaiah  41:  13:  For  the  Lord  thy  God 
will  say  unto  thee.  Fear  not;  I  will  help 
thee. 

O  Thou  God  of  all  love  and  mercy,  as 
we  draw  nigh  unto  thee  in  prayer,  may 
we  understand  more  clearly  that  every- 
thing which  the  world  can  give  and 
bestow  upon  us  is  too  small  for  the  soul 
and  its  dreams  and  aspirations. 

Grant  that  our  lives  may  be  fragrant 
with  the  spirit  of  that  more  abundant 
life  which  we  know  by  instinct,  by  revela- 
tion, and  experience  is  the  only  kind  of 
a  life  that  can  satisfy  our  longings  and 
yearnings  for  p>eace  and  joy. 

We  earnestly  beseech  that  Thou  wilt 
redeem  and  restore  the  soul  of  hu- 
manity and  bring  it  into  oneness  with 
Thy  holy  will  and  heal  it  of  those  inner 
discords  which  torment  and  thwart  the 
efforts  for  spirit  of  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  among  men. 

May  all  who  hold  positions  of  leader- 
ship and  trust  in  government  and  the 
affairs  of  state  courageously  and  faith- 
fully seek  and  hold  fast  the  ways  of  truth 
and  righteousness. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  February  27,  1964.  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title : 

H  R  9637  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  fiscal  year  1965  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses I 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title.  In  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  Is  requested : 

S  944  An  act  to  provide  for  the  presenta- 
tion by  the  United  States  to  the  people  of 
Mexico  a  monument  commemorating  the  In- 
dependence of  Mexico,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  reE>ort  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill    (H.R. 
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9640)  entitled  'An  act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  procurement  of  vessels 
and  aircraft  and  construction  of  shore 
and  offshore  establishments  for  the 
Coast  Guard." 


AUTHORIZING  DEFENSE  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  H.R.  9637.  with 
the  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  smiendments,  and  ask 
for  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia?  The  Chair  hears  none  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Vinson,  Prici,  Stratton,  Cohelan,  Pike, 
Arends,  Becker,  Hall,  and  Stafford. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roUcall 
No.  51,  on  Thursday,  February  27,  it  was 
necessary  that  I  be  absent.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "aye"  on  H.R. 
8316,  relative  to  the  length  or  frequency 
of  broadcast  commercials.  It  is  re- 
quested that  this  intent  be  so  recorded. 


publics  of  this  hemisphere.  The  call  for 
action  in  the  OAS  must  be  met  swiftly 
and  decisively. 

The  United  States  and  some  of  the 
Caribbean  Republics  have  been  carrying 
the  burden  of  action  to  contain  Castro- 
ism. The  threat  is  to  each  country,  and 
each  must  be  willing  to  meet  Its  respon- 
sibilities under  the  OAS  Charter.  The 
1960  action  has  proven  that  results  are 
possible,  that  the  OAS  Is  more  thsm  Just 
a  mere  debating  society.  Members  must 
be  willing  and  able  to  meet  their  obli- 
gations. If  they  are  not,  It  will  mean 
the  end  of  the  OAS  as  an  effective  In- 
strument for  peace.  Let  the  OAS  prove 
once  again  that  It  can  work  together  for 
the  security  of  the  hemisphere  and  the 
betterment  of  all  its  people. 


VENEZUELA  HAS  BEEN  SUBJECTED 
TO  DIRECT  MILITARY  ACTION 
FROM  CUBA 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Venezuela  has  been  subjected  to  direct 
military  action  from  Cuba,  as  confirmed 
by  the  Investigation  just  concluded  by 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 
The  OAS  must  now  act  to  cut  off  the 
flow  of  arms  and  agents  from  Cuba,  as 
required  by  the  charter  and  the  safety  of 
all  the  Republics  of  the  Caribbean. 

In  a  previous  attack  against  Venezuela 
by  the  Dominican  Republic  In  1960,  it 
took  only  2  months  for  the  OAS  to  inves- 
tigate and  recommend  strong  action 
against  the  Trujlllo  government.  The 
OAS  vote,  after  the  Dominicans  had 
walked  out,  was  20  to  0.  All  members 
agreed  to  break  off  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Dominican  Republic  and  cancel 
shipments  of  munitions.  Later,  oil. 
oil  products,  trucks  and  parts  were  added 
to  the  forbidden  list.  The  result,  of 
course,  was  the  complete  collapse  of  the 
Trujlllo  family  empire. 

The  threat  from  Castro  today  Is  far 
greater  than  that  ever  faced  by  the  Re- 


NEED  FOR  NEW  MINT  FAdLITIES 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  today  directing  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  establish 
a  new  U.S.  Mint  in  Lake  County,  HI. 
This  proposal  is  made  in  the  earnest  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  recognize  the 
need  for  new  mint  facilities  In  the  Mid- 
west to  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
coins. 

In  recent  years  the  production  of  coins 
by  our  existing  mints  at  Philadelphia  and 
Denver  has  been  inadequate.  This  coin 
shortage  has  resulted  from  many  causes: 

First.  General  business  activity  which 
requires  a  large  supply  of  money,  in- 
cluding both  currency  and  coins. 

Second.  The  expanded  use  of  coin- 
operated  vending  machines  for  a  grow- 
ing variety  of  consumer  goods. 

Third.  The  prevalence  of  sales  taxes 
in  most  of  the  States  necessitating  coins 
for  payment  of  the  additional  cost  im- 
posed by  these  taxes. 

Fourth.  Increased  recreational  and 
leisure  periods  for  our  citizens  which  re- 
quire merchants  to  keep  larger  Inven- 
tories of  coins  in  order  to  accommodate 
their  customers. 

Fifth.  Enlarged  activity  In  numismat- 
ics— coin  collecting. 

The  need  for  additional  mint  facil- 
ities was  recognized  by  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  88-102  which  was  approved 
on  August  20,  1963.  This  measure  ap- 
propriated $30  million  to  the  Treasury 
Department  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
suitable  sites  and  for  the  design,  con- 
struction, and  equipping  of  mint  build- 
ings. This  appropriation  contemplated 
Initially  that  the  Philadelphia  mint 
would  be  expanded.  However,  the  pur- 
view of  Public  Law  88-102  Is  such  that 
the  establishment  of  a  third  mint  in  the 
Midwest  would  provide  a  more  complete 
answer  to  the  growing  need  for  coins. 
The  expansion  of  the  mint  at  Philadel- 
phia or  Denver  would  still  leave  the  great 
Midwest  without  a  close  and  convenient 
source  of  coins.  The  location  of  a  mint 
in  Lake  County.  111.,  which  is  within  the 


Chicago  metropolitan  area,  and  In  the 
heart  of  the  Midwest,  would  provide  this 
financial,  transportation,  and  commer- 
cial center  with  a  new  and  much-needed 
supply  of  coins.  One  extremely  signifi- 
cant factor  seems  more  comi>elling  than 
any  other — namely,  that  the  Chicago 
area  led  the  Nation  in  fiscal  year  1962 
for  the  receipt  of  all  minted  coins.  In- 
deed. Chicago  ranked  first  In  the  receipt 
of  pennies,  third  In  the  receipt  of  quar- 
ters and  half  dollars  and  fourth  in  the 
receipt  of  dimes  and  nickels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  informed  that  the 
most  efficient  and  least  expensive  pro- 
gram for  additional  minting  facilities 
would  be  the  location  of  this  new  mint  in 
the  Chicago  metropolitan  area.  Know- 
ing of  the  interest  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  of  the  administration  in  the 
most  efficient  and  economical  operation 
of  the  Federal  Government,  this  fact 
should  be  of  paramount  importance  in 
the  consideration  of  this  bill. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  will  afford  an  early  hearing 
on  this  measure  and  will  give  favorable 
and  expeditious  approval  to  this  bill  to 
establish  the  third  US.  mint  In  Lake 
County,  ni. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


ACQUISITION  OP  PROPERTY  IN 
SQUARE  758  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  254)  to 
provide  for  the  acquisitlMi  of  certain 
property  in  square  758  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  an  addition  to  the  grounds 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Building. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
l>assed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SAINT-OAUDENS  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC   SITE,  N.H. 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (H.R.  4018) 
to  authorize  establishment  of  the  Saint- 
Gaudens  National  Historic  Site,  N.H., 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJ\JCtion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LAKE  ERIE  SESQUICENTENNIAL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1828)  to 
amend  the  joint  resolution  establishing 
the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  Sesquicentennial 
Celebration  Commission  so  as  to  author- 
ize an  appropriation  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  thereof. 
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The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMEND  THE  ORGANIC  ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5838  > 
to  amend  the  act  of  March  3.  1901  t31 
Stat.  1449).  as  amended,  to  incorporate 
in  the  Organic  Act  of  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  the  authority  to  make 
certain  improvements  of  fiscal  and  ad- 
ministrative practices  for  more  effective 
conduct  of  its  research  and  development 
activities. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PORD  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDINO  FOR  ADDITIONAL  COM- 
MISSIONERS OP  THE  US.  COURT 
OP  CLAIMS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  102)  to 
provide  for  additional  commissioners  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  as  I  stated  previously 
when  this  bill  was  before  the  House.  I 
would  not  be  opposed  to  a  bill  which  pro- 
vided for  an  increase  of  five  Commis- 
sioners and  which  provided  for  some 
changes  in  the  rules;  but  I  cannot  let 
this  bill  go  through  at  this  time  with  a 
sweetening  of  the  retirement  system  for 
the  Commissioners.  I  reiterate  what  I 
said  previously  that  the  salaries  of  Com- 
missioners, under  the  pay  bill  which  is 
pending  and  may  come  before  the  House 
shortly,  would  be  increased  by  nearly 
$10,000  a  year  to  $28,000.  Implicit  in  the 
pay  increase  is  an  increase  in  retirement 
compensation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over  with- 
out prejudice  until  there  is  some  dispo- 
sition of  the  pav  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RAISING  AGE  LIMIT  TO  65  FOR 
TOTAL  DISABILITY  INCOME  PRO- 
VISION ON  NSLI  POLICIES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H  R.  6920) 
to  amend  section  715  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  issuance  of 
total  disability  income  provisions  to  na- 
tional service  life  Insurance  policies 
through  age  65.  under  certain  conditions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Americn  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 


715  of  title  38.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  designating  the  existing  section  as  subsec- 
tion "  ( a )  ".  adding  a  new  subsection  to  be  des- 
ignated subsection  "(b)".  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Upon  surrender  of  any  total  disabil- 
ity provisions  mentioned  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  and  prior  to  the  policyhold- 
er's sixtieth  birthday,  the  Administrator 
shall  upon  application  by  the  Insured,  proof 
of  good  health,  and  payment  of  such  extra 
premium  as  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor to  be  reasonable  and  practicable.  Include 
In  any  national  service  life  Insurance  policy 
on  the  life  of  the  Insured  (except  a  policy 
Issued  under  section  620  of  the  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940.  or  section 
722  of  this  title),  a  total  disability  Income 
provision  providing  for  monthly  benefits  on 
account  of  total  disability,  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  mentioned  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  excepting  benefits 
may  be  paid  If  such  total  disability  is  shown 
to  have  commenced  prior  to  the  Insured's 
sixty-fifth  birthday."' 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
amend  section  715  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize,  under  certain  conditions, 
the  Issuance  of  total  disability  Income  pro- 
visions for  Inclusion  in  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  policies  to  provide  coverage  to 
age  slxty-flve." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  the  following:  "That.  efTecUve 
January  1.  1965.  section  715  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  'The  Administrator  shall,  except  as  here- 
inafter provided,  upon  application  by  the  In- 
sured and  proof  of  good  health  satisfactory 
to  the  Administrator  and  payment  of  such 
extra  premium  as  the  Administrator  shall 
prescribe.  Include  In  any  national  service 
life  Insurance  policy  on  the  life  of  the  In- 
sured (except  a  policy  Issued  under  section 
620  of  the  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
Act  of  1940.  or  section  722  of  this  title)  pro- 
visions whereby  an  Insured  who  Is  shown  to 
have  become  totally  disabled  for  a  period  of 
six  consecutive  months  or  more  commencing 
after  the  date  of  such  application  and  be- 
fore, attaining  the  age  of  sixty-five  and  while 
the  payment  of  any  premium  Is  not  In  de- 
fault, shall  be  paid  monthly  disability  bene- 
fits from  the  first  day  of  the  seventh 
consecutive  month  of  and  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  total  disability  of  $10  for 
each  $1,000  of  such  Insurance  In  effect  when 
such  benefits  become  payable.  The  total 
disability  provision  authorized  under  this 
section  shall  not  be  Issued  unless  applica- 
tion therefor  Is  made  either  prior  to  the 
Insured's  fifty- fifth  birthday,  or  before  the 
Insured's  sixtieth  birthday  and  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1966.  The  total  disability  provision 
authorized  under  this  section  shall  not  be 
added  to  a  policy  containing  the  total  dis- 
ability coverage  heretofore  issued  under  sec- 
tion 602(v)  of  the  National  Service  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  1940.  or  the  provisions  of  this 
section  as  In  effect  before  January  1.  1965. 
except  upon  surrender  of  such  total  dis- 
ability coverage,  proof  of  good  health.  If  re- 
quired, satisfactory  to  the  Administrator, 
and  payment  of  such  extra  premium  as  the 
Administrator  shall  determine  Is  required  in 
such  cases.  Participating  policies  containing 
additional  provisions  for  the  payment  of  dis- 
ability benefits  may  be  separately  classified 
for  the  purposes  of  dividend  distribution 
from  otherwise  similar  policies  not  contain- 
ing such  benefit" "'. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


The  title  was  amended  to  read: 

A  bill  to  amend  section  715  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  the  Issuance  of  total  dis- 
ability Income  provisions  for  Inclusion  In 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  policies  to 
provide  coverage  to  age  slxty-flve. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  6920 
will  authorize  a  new  total  disability  in- 
come provision  in  national  service  life 
insurance  policy  providing  for  the  pay- 
ments of  total  disability  income  benefits 
if  the  insured  becomes  totally  disabled 
prior  to  age  65.  At  the  present  time  total 
disability  income  protection  is  available 
only  if  the  insured  becomes  totally  dis- 
abled before  attaining  age  60.  The  phi- 
losophy of  this  legislation  is  in  keeping 
with  the  present  trend  in  the  insurance 
industry  toward  providing  more  health 
protection  for  our  senior  citizens. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion, holders  of  national  service  life  in- 
surance who  can  show  good  health  and 
will  pay  an  additional  premium  may  re- 
ceive $10  per  month  for  each  $1,000  of 
insurance  in  effect  after  6  months  of 
total  disability  and  continuing  for  as 
long  as  the  total  disability  exists.  Here- 
tofore the  total  disability  must  have  ex- 
isted prior  to  age  60  for  entitlements  to 
this  benefit.  H.R.  6920  authorizes  a  new 
plan  of  total  disability  income  protec- 
tion increasing  the  age  limit  to  65  years. 
When  this  bill  was  considered  before 
and  passed  over  a  question  was  raised 
as  to  the  cost  of  the  bill. 

An  inquiry  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration on  the  cost  estimates  of  H.R.  6920 
revealed  the  following: 

The  slight  Increase  In  cost  after  the  third 
year  Is  attributed  to  the  costs  of  processing 
an  Increased  number  of  claims  under  the 
total  disability  Income  provisions  created  by 
this  bin.  The  Veterans"  Administration  an- 
ticipates a  slight  Increase  In  the  cost  each 
succeeding  year,  again  occasioned  by  an  In- 
creasing numlier  of  claims.  It  Is  not  antici- 
pated that  the  cost  will  Increase  by  more 
than  $5,000  In  any  one  year  over  the  pre- 
vious year"s  cost.  The  administrative  cost 
of  processing  an  Individual  claim  Is  estimated 
at  $29  per  claim. 

I  commend  the  House  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  this  bill. 
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TRANSFERRING  AUSTIN.  FORT 
BEND.  AND  WHARTON  COUNTIES 
FROM  THE  GALVESTON  DIVISION 
TO  THE  HOUSTON  DIVISION  OF 
THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF 
TEXAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  721)  to 
amend  section  124  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  transfer  Austin,  Fort 
Bend,  and  Wharton  Counties  from  the 
Galveston  division  to  the  Houston  divi- 
sion of  the  Southern  district  of  Texas. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  124(b)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  ( 1)  The  Galveston  division  comprises  the 
counties  of  Brazoria,  Chambers,  Galveston, 
and  Matagorda. 

•'Court  for  the  Galveston  division  shall  be 
held  at  Galveston."' 

(b)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  124(b)  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  Houston  division  comprises  the 
counties  of  Austin,  Brazos,  Colorado,  Payette, 
Port  Bend.  Grimes.  Harris.  Madison.  Mont- 
gomery. Polk.  San  Jacinto.  Trinity,  Wallter, 
Waller,  and  Wharton. 

"Court  for  the  Houston  division  shall  be 
held  at  Houston." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  recorxslder  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

INCLUSION  OF  HOPKINS  COUNTY 
WITHIN  THE  PARIS  DIVISION  OF 
THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  FOR  THE 
U.S.  DISTRICT  COURTS  IN  TEXAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  5964)  to 
provide  for  the  Inclusion  of  Hopkins 
County.  Tex.,  within  the  Paris  division  of 
the  eastern  district  for  the  US.  district 
courts  in  Texas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (c)  of  section 
124  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"(4)  The  Paris  division  comprises  the 
counties  of  Delta,  Fannin,  Hopkins,  Lamar, 
and  Red  River. 

"Court  for  the  Paris  division  shall  be  held 
at  Paris." 

(b)  Paragraph  (6)  of  such  subsection  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Hopkins,". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDMENT      TO      THE      ATOMIC 
ENERGY  ACT  OF   1954 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (H.R.  9711) 
to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Perm- 
sylvanla? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENTS     TO     THE     FEDERAL 

EMPLOYEES     HEALTH     BENEFITS 

ACT   OF    1959 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (8. 
1561)  to  amend  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  eruicted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of 
1969  (5  U.8.C.  3001-3014)  Is  hereby  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Section  2(c)(3)  (6  U.S.C.  3001(c)  (3) ) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "as  a  result  of 


Injury    sustained    or    Illness   contracted    on 
or  after  such  date  of  enactment". 

(2)  Section  2(c)(4)  (5  U.S.C.  3001(c)  (4)  ) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "on  account  of 
injury  sustained  or  Illness  contracted  on  or 
after  such  date  of  enactment". 

(3)  Section  2(d)  (6  U.S.C.  3001(d))  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  ",  foster  child,"  Immedi- 
ately following  "stepchild";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "nineteen"  wherever 
occurring  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "twenty-one". 

(4)  Section  2(e)  (6  U.S.C.  3001(e))  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(5)  Section  3(b)(1)  (6  U.S.C.  3002(b)  (1) ) 
Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "whichever  Is  shorter, 
or";  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or  (C) 
the  full  period  or  periods  of  service  beginning 
with  the  enrollment  which  became  effective 
not  later  than  December  31,  1964,  and  ending 
with  the  date  on  which  he  becomes  an  an- 
nuitant, whichever  Is  shortest,  or". 

(6)  Section  3  (6.  U.S.C.  3002)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(g)  Any  annuitant  (Including  an  Individ- 
ual receiving  monthly  compensation  as  a  re- 
sult of  Injury  sustained  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  specified  In  section  16  and  who 
would  be  an  annuitant  If  the  injury  or  Ill- 
ness had  been  sustained  or  contracted  on  or 
after  that  date)  who  at  the  time  he  became 
an  annuitant  shall  have  been  enrolled  In  a 
health  benefits  plan  under  this  Act  and  who 
at  the  time  he  became  an  annuitant  was 
Ineligible  to  continue  his  enrollment  may, 
upon  his  application  before  December  31, 
1964,  and  under  such  other  conditions  of 
eligibility  as  the  Commission  may  by  regula- 
tion prescribe,  prospectively  enroll  In  an  ap- 
proved health  benefits  plan  describe  In  sec- 
tion 4,  either  as  an  Individual  or  for  self  and 
famUy." 

(7)  Section  6(d)  (6  U.S.C.  3005(d))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  Commission 
may  terminate  the  contract  of  any  carrier 
effective  at  the  end  of  a  contract  term.  If 
the  Commission  finds  that  at  no  time  dur- 
ing the  preceding  two  contract  terms  did  the 
carrier  have  three  hundred  or  more  employees 
and  annuitants  (exclusive  of  family  mem- 
l>ers)  enrolled  for  Its  plan." 

(8)  Section  6(f)  (6  U5.C.  3005(f))  Is 
amended  by  strlldng  out  ",  on  such  terms 
or  conditions  as  are  prescribed  by  the  carrier 
and  approved   by  the  Conunlsslon". 

(9)  Section  6(g)  (5  U.S.C.  3006(g))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  at  the  option  of 
the  employee  or  annuitant,". 

(10)  Section  7(a)(1)  (6  U.S.C.  3006(a).(l) ) 
Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  comma  at  the  end 
of  clause  (A)  thereof  and  Inserting  "and"  in 
lieu  of  such  comma;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(other  than  as  pro- 
vided in  clause  (C)  of  this  paragraph),  and 
(C)  not  less  than  $1.75  or  more  than  $2.50 
blweeltly  for  a  female  employee  or  annuitant 
enrolled  for  self  and  family  including  a  non- 
dependent  husband". 

(11)  Section  7(a)  (2)  (6  U.S.C.  3006(a)  (2) ) 
Is  amended  to  roEui  as  follows : 

"(2)  For  an  employee  or  annuitant  en- 
rolled in  a  plan  described  under  section  4(3) 
or  (4)  for  which  the  biweekly  subscription 
charge  is  less  than  twice  the  Government 
contribution  established  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  suljsectlon,  the  Government  contri- 
bution shall  t>e  50  per  centum  of  the  sub- 
scription charge." 

(12)  Section  8(b)  (5  U.S.C.  3007(b))  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  the 
first  sentence  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tences: "The  Commission,  from  time  to  time 
and  In  such  amounts  as  it  considers  appro- 


priate, may  transfer  unused  funds  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  to  the  contingency  re- 
serves of  the  plans  then  under  contract  with 
the  Conunlsslon.  When  funds  are  so  trans- 
ferred, each  contingency  reserve  shall  be 
credited  in  proportion  to  the  total  amount  of 
the  subscription  charges  paid  and  accrued  to 
the  plan  for  the  contract  term  immediately 
preceding  the  contract  term  In  which  the 
transfer  Is  made." 

(13)  Section  8(5  U.S.C.  3007)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  Whenever  the  assets,  llablliUes, 
and  membership  of  employee  organizations 
sponsoring  or  underwriting  plans  approved 
under  section  4(3)  have  been  or  are  here- 
after merged,  the  assets  (Including  contin- 
gency reserves)  and  liabilities  of  the  plans 
s]X)nsored  or  underwritten  by  the  merged 
organizations  shall,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
contract  term  next  following  the  date  of  the 
merger  or  enactment  of  this  subsection,  be 
transferred  to  the  plan  sponsored  or  under- 
written by  the  successor  organization.  Each 
employee  or  annuitant  hereafter  affected  by 
a  merger  shall  also  be  transferred  to  the  plan 
sponsored  or  underwritten  by  the  successor 
organization  unless  he  enrolls  In  another 
plan  under  this  Act. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  whenever  a  plan  de- 
scrll>ed  under  section  4(3)  or  4(4)  Is  or  has 
been  discontinued  under  this  Act,  the  con- 
tingency reserve  of  that  plan  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  the  contingency  reserves  of  the  plans 
continuing  under  this  Act  for  the  contract 
term  following  that  in  which  termination 
occurs,  each  reserve  to  be  credited  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  the  subscription 
changes  paid  and  accrued  to  the  plan  for 
the  year  of  termination." 

(14)  Section  10(c)  (6  U.S.C.  3009(c)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  Any  employee  enrolled  In  a  plan  under 
this  Act  who  Is  removed  or  suspended  with- 
out pay  and  later  reinstated  or  restored  to 
duty  on  the  ground  that  such  removal  or 
suspension  was  unjustified  or  unwarranted 
may,  at  his  option,  enroll  as  a  new  employee 
or  have  his  coverage  restored,  with  appro- 
priate adjustments  made  In  contributions 
and  claims,  to  the  same  extent  and  effect  as 
though  such  removal  or  suspension  bad  not 
taken  pltice." 

Sbc.  2.  Paragraphs  (4),  (10).  and  (11)  of 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  become  ef- 
fective on  the  first  day  of  the  flrst  pay  period 
which  begins  at  least  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read :  "An  Act 
to  amend  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  of  1959  to  remove  certain 
Inequities  In  the  application  of  such  Act. 
to  improve  the  administration  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  second  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection.    " 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Pool]. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  cer- 
tainly been  a  most  interesting  and  re- 
warding experience  for  me  to  have  served 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
that  considered  this  legislation. 
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Anyone  who  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
study  and  observe  the  operations  of  the 
Federal  employees  health  benefits  pro- 
gram cannot  help  but  be  enormously  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  it  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  far-reaching,  progressive, 
and  beneficial  "fringe  benefits"  ever 
established  by  any  employer  for  its  em- 
ployees. 

Enacted  by  the  Congress  in  1959  as 
Public  Law  86-382.  the  program  started 
operating  on  July  1.  1960  It  now  pro- 
vides over  2  million  Federal  employees 
and  their  4  million  family  members  with 
a  level  of  health  insurance  protection 
that  ranks  among  the  best  and  most 
complete  obtainable.  It  is  the  largest 
health  benefits  program  in  the  world  and 
every  single  day  it  acts  as  a  protective 
buffer  around  Federal  employees  against 
the  financial  impact  of  not  only  routine 
medical  expenses  but  the  oftentimes 
ruinous  drain  of  major  medical  and  hos- 
pital costs.  The  carriers  of  the  38  par- 
ticipating health  benefits  plans  have 
paid  out  approximately  $  1  billion  in  bene- 
fits in  the  less  than  4  years  of  its  ex- 
istence. 

The  administration  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployees health  benefits  program  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission which,  certainly,  deserves  the 
highest  commendation,  not  only  for  the 
smooth  and  efficient  manner  in  which  the 
program  functions,  but  also  for  its  own 
Herculean  accomplishment  in  getting  the 
program  established  in  the  first  place 
within  the  rather  broad  guidelines  that 
were  laid  down -by  Congress  in  the  ena- 
bling legislation. 

However,  the  experience  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  date  in  adminis- 
tering the  program  has  revealed  a  few 
problem  areas  which  it  now  feels  require 
legislative  action.  In  an  ofRcial  recom- 
mendation submitted  to  the  Congress  on 
May  8.  1963.  the  Commission  proposed 
legislation  to  solve  these  problems  and  S. 
1561,  unanimously  reported  from  our 
committee  and  now  before  the  House,  is 
the  result  of  that  recommendation. 

S.  1561  incorporates  14  separate 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959.  These 
amendments  are  Intended : 

First.  To  solve  problems  that  have 
arisen  from  the  application  of  the  act 
to  particular  circumstances  that  could 
not  be  foreseen  prior  to  enactment; 

Second.  To  correct  certain  Inequities 
that  have  developed :  and 

Third.  To  simplify  and  improve  gen- 
erally the  administration  of  the  act. 

Nine  of  the  amendments  are  those 
which  were  contained  in  the  official  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. The  remaining  five  amend- 
ments were  adopted  as  a  result  of  the 
extensive  hearings  conducted  on  the  leg- 
islation by  our  committee  and  the  Senate 
committee.  These  hearings  revealed  the 
need  for  further  improvements  in  the  act. 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  all  of  the 
amendments,  including  those  which  were 
not  originally  recommended  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  have  been  endorsed 
by  this  agency. 

Seven  of  the  amendments  that  are  pro- 
posed to  the  Health  Benefits  Act  in  S. 
1561  will  add  certain  new  benefits  for  em- 


ployees: six  of  the  amendments  are  de- 
signed to  improve  the  administration  of 
the  program;  and  one  corrects  a  techni- 
cal defect  in  existing  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  there  is  no  contro- 
versy involved  in  any  of  the  amendments 
proposed  in  S.  1561.  I  think  it  unneces- 
sary here  to  review  in  detail  each  sepa- 
rate amendment.  They  are  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  committee  report  on  the 
bill  which  is  available  to  the  Members. 
However.  I  would  like  to  highlight  a  few 
of  the  changes  that  are  made  in  existing 
law.  particularly  those  which  would  ex- 
tend new  benefits.  While,  with  one  ex- 
ception, they  cannot  be  considered  major 
departures  from  existing  law.  they  are 
important  and  will  contribute  materially 
to  improving  the  program. 

One  amendment  adds  foster  children, 
who  are  presently  excluded,  to  the  list  of 
family  members  who  can  be  covered  by 
the  enrollment  of  an  employee  or  annui- 
tant, if  these  children  are  living  with  the 
employee  or  annuitant  in  a  regular 
parent-child  relationship. 

Health  benefits  coverage  will  be  con- 
tinued for  unmarried  children  up  to  the 
age  of  21  years  under  an  employee's  fam- 
ily enrollment.  The  age  limit  presently 
is  19  years. 

Another  amendment  makes  provision 
for  permitting  employees,  who  otherwise 
might  be  ineligible  to  do  so  because  they 
did  not  eru-oU  at  their  first  opportunity, 
to  continue  their  health  benefits  protec- 
tion when  they  retire  on  immediate  an- 
nuities. 

Certain  retirees  who  lost  their  health 
benefits  protection  when  they  retired  be- 
cause they  had  not  enrolled  at  the  first 
opportunity  will  be  permitted  to  regain 
their  coverage. 

Two  of  the  amendments  provide  for 
the  orderly  and  equitable  disposition  of 
the  contingency  reserves  of  health  bene- 
fits plans  that  discontinue  business  or  of 
health  benefits  plans  sponsored  by  em- 
ployee organizations  that  are  involved  in 
mergers.  Existing  law  makes  no  provi- 
sion at  all  for  the  disposition  of  these 
contingency  reserves. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  amend- 
ment, at  least  from  the  point  of  view 
of  over  100.000  married  women  em- 
ployees, corrects  a  very  serious  inequity 
involving  them  that  has  existed  since 
the  program  went  into  effect  on  July  1. 
1960.  Present  law  discriminates  against 
these  female  employees  by  requiring 
them  to  pay  appreciably  more  for  their 
family  enrollments  when  they  have  non- 
dependent  husbands.  There  is  no  simi- 
lar penalty  in  existing  law  for  married 
male  employees  whose  wives  may  not  be 
dependent  upon  them.  The  amendment 
would  simply  eliminate  the  separate  en- 
rollment classification  for  these  married 
women  employees  who  might  have  non- 
dependent  husbands  and  it  puts  them  on 
the  same  Government  contribution  basis 
as  all  other  regular  family  enrollments. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this 
particular  amendment  is  the  only  one  of 
the  14  that  involves  any  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Civil  Service  Commission 
estimates  that  the  cost  of  this  amend- 
ment to  the  Government  will  be  approxi- 
mately $3.25  million  per  year,  but  in  the 
interests  of  equity  and  in  removing  a 


discrimination  against  one  class  of  em- 
ployees that  never  should  have  existed 
in  the  first  place,  this  cost  is  fully  justi- 
fied as  a  part  of  the  overall  cost  of  the 
Government's  share  of  the  program. 

As  I  indicated,  there  are  no  costs  to 
the  Government  involved  in  any  of  the 
other  amendments.  In  fact,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  estimates  that 
adoption  of  the  remaining  amendments 
will  result  in  minor  savings  in  adminis- 
trative expenses. 

Mr.  Speaker.  S.  1561  is  extremely  de- 
sirable legislation.  It  will  materially  im- 
prove and  strengthen  the  Federal  em- 
ployees health  benefits  program,  already 
recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
complete  in  the  world.  I  earnestly  urge 
the  adoption  of  S.  1561. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POOL.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  on  his  statement. 
I  certainly  support  the  gentleman's 
presentation  and  I  support  the  bill. 
Having  been  a  member  of  the  committee 
that  developed  the  health  program  for 
our  Federal  employees.  I  think  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  that  could  possibly  have 
been  developed.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  particularly 
for  taking  a  difBcult  piece  of  legislation 
and  working  it  out  so  smoothly.  So  I 
do  want  to  say  It  Is  a  very  fine  piece  of 
legislation  that  we  passed  out  of  our 
Committee  on  the  Civil  Service  several 
years  ago  and  that  this  will  strengthen 
the  program.  It  is  the  very  finest  health 
and  accident  policy  that  Is  available  on 
the  market  today. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Mrs.  St. 
George]  who  Is  ranking  member  on  the 
subcommittee  that  handled  this  bill. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wholeheartedly  join  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Texas  in  urging  approval 
here  today  of  S.  1561. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  on  the  Post 
OflQce  and  Civil  Service  Committee  in 
1959  and  participate  In  the  lengthy 
hearings  and  executive  sessions  out  of 
which  emerged  Public  Law  86-382 — the 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act. 
certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
beneficial  fringe  benefits  ever  enacted  by 
Congress  for  Federal  employees. 

Under  this  program,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  joined  with  other  progres- 
sive and  enlightened  employers  by  con- 
tributing a  share  of  the  cost  of  protect- 
ing Its  employees  and  their  dependents 
against  the  high,  unbudgetable.  and 
financially  burdensome  cost  of  medical 
services.  Federal  employees  are  able  to 
purchase  protection  at  comparatively 
low  cost  from  the  oppressive  expenses  of 
normal  medical  care  and  the  generally 
crushing  expenses  of  major  or  cata- 
strophic illness  or  Injuries. 

I  might  mention  that  a  corollary  bene- 
fit of  this  program  is  that  It  has  ma- 
terially Improved  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
recruitment  and  retention  of  competent 
civilian  personnel. 

I  remember  when  the  program  was 
originally  enacted,  there  were  many  who 
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expressed  serious  doubts  that  a  health 
benefits  program  of  this  magnitude — 
one  that  would  offer  the  best  possible 
health  insurance  protection  to  over  2 
million  employees  and  their  families — 
could  ever  be  successfully  inaugurated 
without  at  least  the  necessity  for  a  con- 
tinuing series  of  perfecting  and  strength- 
ening legislative  proposals.  It  is  in- 
deed a  real  testimonial,  not  only  to  the 
legislative  architects  of  the  original  pro- 
gram, but  also  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission that  was  charged  with  responsi- 
bility for  getting  the  program  underway 
and  administering  it,  that  after  a  period 
of  almost  4  years  of  efficient  operation 
this  Is  the  first  request  the  Congress  has 
had  for  any  important  perfecting  legis- 
lation. 

S.  1561  is  the  result  of  an  official  re- 
quest which  we  received  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  based  upon  its  ex- 
periences to  date  in  administering  the 
program.  The  bill  contains  14  separate 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  that  are  designed  to 
bolster  It  in  a  few  weak  spots,  correct 
certain  inequities  that  have  been  un- 
covered, and  remove  a  few  obstacles  In 
the  path  of  efficient  administration. 

Only  two  of  the  amendments  can  in 
any  way  be  considered  major  substantive 
changes  in  the  act,  but  In  my  opinion, 
they  are  the  changes  that  are  the  most 
highly  desirable.  In  fact,  the  existing 
provisions  of  law  leading  to  the  need  for 
these  two  amendments  should  never  have 
been  incorporated  In  the  original  act. 
Both  of  these  amendments  have  been  ex- 
plained by  my  colleague  from  Texas,  but 
I  do  want  to  review  them  again  briefly 
for  you. 

The  first  amendment  continues  health 
benefits  coverage  under  a  family  enroll- 
ment for  unmarried  children  until  they 
reach  21  years  of  age.  The  21 -year  age 
limit.  Incidentally,  was  recommended  to 
our  committee  and  to  the  Senate  com- 
mittee in  1959  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission during  our  original  consideration 
of  the  legislation.  Experience  to  date 
proves  that  the  Commission  was  right  In 
advocating  at  that  time  a  21 -year  age 
limit  rather  than  the  19-year  age  limit 
that  was  finally  adopted  in  1959.  In 
spite  of  what  you  might  hear  and  read 
about  the  prevalence  of  early  marriages 
today,  more  and  more  young  people  are 
remaining  a  part  of  the  family  house- 
hold until  a  later  age  and  their  mothers 
and  fathers  are  still  morally  and  legally 
responsible  for  them,  at  least  until  they 
reach  the  legal  age  of  21.  Changing  the 
age  limit  to  21  will  be  particularly  helpful 
to  families  who  have  children  In  college 
and  who  are  already  under  a  heavy 
financial  burden  without  being  required 
to  purchase  separate  and  more  expensive 
health  insurance  for  their  children. 

The  really  good  thing  about  this  par- 
ticular amendment  is  that  it  extends  an 
Important  benefit  to  Federal  employees 
without  adding  to  the  overall  cost  of  the 
program.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
endorses  this  change  and.  in  an  official 
report  to  our  committee,  pointed  out  that 
Its  cost.  If  any,  would  be  quite  minimal. 

The  second  amendment  contained  In 
S.  1561  that  I  would  like  to  call  to  your 
attention  is  the  one  that  I  consider  the 
most  Important.   It  corrects  an  extreme- 


ly inequitable  condition  that  has  existed 
since  enactment  of  the  health  benefits 
program — a  condition  that  never  should 
have  existed,  and  one  that  has  been  of 
deep  concern  to  me  ever  since.  This 
amendment  quite  simply  will  eliminate 
the  "odd  man"  classification  that  was  set 
up  in  the  original  act  for  married  women 
employees  whose  husbands  are  nonde- 
pendent  upon  them.  This  separate  and 
discriminatory  enrollment  classification 
called  for  a  much  smaller  Government 
contribution  to  their  health  benefits  cov- 
erage, thus  requiring  that  they  pay  a 
higher  percentage  share  of  the  total  cost 
of  health  insurance  protection  than  sin- 
gle persons  or  married  men  with  families. 
There  is  no  separate  clsisslflcation  or 
similar  penalty  imposed  upon  married 
men  whose  wives  work  and  who,  in  effect, 
are  not  dependent. 

Singling  out  this  group  of  Federal 
Grovernment  workers  for  lower  benefits 
than  their  coworkers  certainly  has  con- 
stituted a  serious  Inequity  and  particu- 
larly at  a  time  when  a  lot  of  effort,  from 
the  White  House  on  down,  is  being  ex- 
erted to  provide  fully  equal  consideration 
for  female  employees  in  all  phases  of 
Government  employment. 

S.  1561  will  eliminate  the  "odd  man" 
female  and  nondependent  husband  en- 
rollment classification  and  place  these 
women  employees  In  the  regular  self  and 
family  enrollment  where  the  Govern- 
ment's contribution  to  their  health  bene- 
fits plans  will  be  exactly  the  same  as 
what  it  is  for  all  other  family  enroll- 
ments. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  in- 
formed you,  this  is  the  only  amendment 
in  the  bill  that  Involves  any  cost — an 
estimated  $3.25  million  per  year.  How- 
ever, this  is  a  cost  that  is  entirely  justi- 
fied as  a  part  of  the  overall  cost  of  the 
entire  Federal  employees  health  benefits 
program.  It  is  a  cost  that  the  Govern- 
ment rightfully  should  have  been  pay- 
ing since  July  1,  1960.  In  fact,  rather 
than  speaking  in  terms  of  additional  cost 
here,  a  good  case  could  be  made  that 
the  Gtovemment  has  reaped  an  unde- 
served windfall  of  three  and  a  quarter 
million  dollars  per  year  since  July  1960 
at  the  expense  of  a  dedicated  group  of 
employees,  and  that  this  bill  only  re- 
quires that  the  Government  start  pay- 
ing what  it  should  have  paid  all  along. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act 
contained  in  S.  1561  were  very  carefully 
considered  by  my  committee  and  they 
are  offered  here  today  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  committee.  I  sincerely  urge 
their  favorable  consideration  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Springer]. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  urge  passage  today  of  S.  1561,  as 
amended  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

On  September  1.  1959.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
supported  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  S.  2162.  a  bill  to  provide  for  a 
health  benefits  program  for  Federal  em- 
ployees. The  motion  carried  and  S.  2162 
subsequently  was  enacted  into  law.  The 
intervening  time  has  proven  that  deci- 
sion of  the  Congress  to  be  a  good  one. 


The  Federal  employees  health  benefits 
program  has  operated  well,  confounding 
its  critics  who  said  It  was  unworkable. 
However,  minor  problem  areas  have  de- 
veloped In  the  administration  of  this 
program.  And  today  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  some  of  the  problems 
and  also  to  eliminate  certain  inequities 
which  have  appeared.  We  can  do  this 
by  passing  S.  1561. 

Of  particular  importance,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  paragraph  4  which  would  eliminate 
an  unjust  discrimination  against  mar- 
ried female  employees  who  are  required 
to  pay  substantially  more  for  their 
health  benefits  protection  than  are  mar- 
ried male  employees.  At  present,  the 
married  female  employee  cannot  include 
a  nondependent  husband  in  her  family 
policy  and  receive  the  same  governmen- 
tal benefits  as  can  a  married  male  em- 
ployee. To  me  this  is  utterly  unfair. 
A  woman,  providing  for  her  family's 
health  protection,  is  entitled  to  exactly 
the  same  consideration  from  her  Gk»v- 
emment  as  is  the  male  employee  pro- 
tecting his  family.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  estimated  that  approx- 
imately 100,000  women  would  qualify  for 
this  Increased  coverage  and.  even  though 
It  would  add  some  to  the  total  cost  of 
the  program,  the  Commission  would  not, 
in  the  interest  of  equity,  oppose  the  pro- 
posal. Those  five  words  "In  the  interest 
of  equity"  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
and  should  be  taken  to  heart  by  every 
Member  present  today.  "In  the  interest 
of  equity"  we  should,  today,  raise  the 
married  female  employee  to  the  level 
which  the  married  male  employee  has 
enjoyed  and  benefited  from  since  the 
program  went  into  effect  on  July  1.  1960. 

Of  equal  importance,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
paragraph  3(A)  which  adds  fester  chil- 
dren who  are  living  with  the  employee 
in  a  regular  parent-child  relationship 
to  the  list  of  family  members  who  can  be 
covered.  Again,  this  is  a  matter  of 
equity.  Such  foster  children  are  custom- 
arily included  in  health  plans  in  private 
enterprise.  Therefore,  this  paragraph 
merely — and  I  might  add  belatedly — 
brings  them  under  coverage  in  the  Fed- 
eral program.  Not  to  do  so  is  to  work  an 
undue  hardship  on  employees  who  may 
be  rearing  a  grandchild,  a  niece,  or  a 
minor  brother  or  sister  whose  parents 
are  dead. 

S.  1561  is  well-conceived,  well-studied 
legislation.  The  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  is  to  be  commended 
for  presenting  this  excellent  legislation 
to  us  today.   It  deserves  passage. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I 
inquire  if  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
has  any  other  requests  for  time? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  on  this  side. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Murray],  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  8. 
1561  with  an  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
paissed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to  remove 
certain  inequities  in  the  application  of 
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such  Act.  to  improve  the  administration 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
tatle. 


OUR  UVESTOCK  AND  MEAT  PROD- 
UCTS IMPORT  PROBLEM— ACTION 
UNDER  SECTION  22  NEEDED 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  section 
22  of  the  Agrricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
among  other  things,  provides  that: 

Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ha« 
reason  to  believe  that  any  article  cx'  articles 
are  being  or  are  practically  certain  to  be  Im- 
ported Into  the  United  States  under  such 
conditions  and  in  such  quantities  as  to  ren- 
der or  tend  to  render  Ineffective,  or  materi- 
ally Interfere  with,  any  program  •  •  •  or 
any  loaji.  purchase  •  •  •  operation  •  •  • 
or  to  reduce  substantially  the  amount  proc- 
essed •  •  •  he  shall  so  advise  the  Presi- 
dent, and  If  the  President  agrees  that  there 
Is  reason  for  such  belief,  the  President  shall 
cause  an  Immediate  Investigation  vo  be  made 
by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 

And  upon  a  proper  finding  a  50  per- 
cent tax  or  quantitative  limitation  may 
be  required. 

Imports  of  livestock  and  meat  products 
imported  into  this  country  have  in- 
creased by  more  than  100  percent  in  the 
last  few  years.  These  imports  have  cre- 
ated a  surplus  on  the  domestic  market, 
perilously  endangering  and  affecting  the 
operations  of  farm  programs. 

For  years  our  Government  periodically 
has  been  required  to  purchase  surplus 
meats,  and  on  at  least  one  occasion  live 
cattle,  all  within  the  intent  of  section  32 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  and 
with  funds  generated  by  that  act.  all  in 
an  effort  to  strengthen  the  market.  We 
are  threatened  with  such  a  situation 
now. 

We  have  a  price-support  program  for 
grain,  and  if  this  great  inflow  of  live- 
stock and  meat  products  is  not  stopped, 
we  will  find  less  grain  fed  to  livestock  at 
home  and  this  agricultural  program  will 
be  thus  endangered.  If  these  increased 
imports  are  not  stopped,  less  American 
meat  will  be  processed  over  the  years 
ahead. 

The  agreements  with  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  to  reduce  shipments  to  us. 
while  good,  are  far  too  little.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  move  now  to  set  the  pro- 
visions of  section  22  in  motion. 

rORCICN  AID  HURTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  problem  Is  com- 
pounded by  other  policies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Through  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram the  United  States  is  authorized  to 
finance  and  is  apparently  financing 
American  cattle  interests  in  locating  In 
South  and  Central  America,  as  well  as 
other  areas,  with  their  operations  guar- 
anteed by  the  U.S.  Government,  enabling 
such  American  interests  to  produce  cat- 
tle and  return  them  to  the  United  States 
without  restriction. 


The  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, according  to  its  bulletin,  pro- 
vides for: 

First.  An  investment  survey.  AID  wlU 
finance  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  trip  to 
look  over  the  situation  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try. 

Second.  AID  will  make  a  dollar  loan, 
also  Export-Import  Bank,  International 
Finance  Corporation  and  World  Bank, 
and  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

Third.  AID  will  also  make  local  cur- 
rency loans  from  currencies  generated 
by  Public  Law  480. 

Fourth.  AID  will  guarantee  against 
political  risks  and  some  business  risks. 

Then,  cattle  and  other  livestock  pro- 
duced abroad  can  be  sent  back  into  the 
United  States  without  limitation.  I  un- 
derstand that  even  now  many  more 
Americans  are  getting  set  for  this  Santa 
Claus  program  offered  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment through  foreign  aid,  while  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  attempts  to  col- 
lect, in  taxes,  just  a  small  share  of  the 
millions  of  dollars  which  other  Ameri- 
cans have  made  under  this  program  at 
the  expense  of  their  American  competi- 
tors who  stayed  at  home. 

INVESTIGATION   BDNC   MADS 

When  this  was  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion a  few  weeks  ago.  our  Agriculture 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  provided 
for  an  investigation  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  investigators,  covering 
the  following: 

First.  Volume  of  U.S.  imports  of  live- 
stock, meat,  and  meat  products  from 
Canada.  Australia.  New  Zealand.  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  and  other  major  producing 
countries. 

Second.  Programs  and  policies  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  governing  imports  of  live- 
stock, meat,  and  meat  products  from 
abroad,  including  changes  made  during 
this  period. 

Third.  Examples  of  use  of  section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  to  con- 
trol such  imports — or  lack  of  use  of  such 
authority. 

Fourth.  Policies  and  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  agencies  such 
as  the  International  Bank  involving  the 
furnishing  of  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance to  organizations  of  individuals 
in  foreign  countries  for  production  of 
livestock,  meat,  and  meat  products. 

Fifth.  Names  of  U.S.  citizens  or  or- 
ganizations wnich  have  gone  into  live- 
stock production  in  foreign  countries 
during  this  period,  including  informa- 
tion on  location,  volume  and  whether  or 
not  U.S.  Government  loans  were  in- 
volved. 

Sixth.  Legislative  authority  for  U.S. 
agencies  to  engage  in  such  programs, 
and  the  amount  of  Federal  funds  and 
number  of  employees  engaged  in  such 
programs. 

Seventh.  US.  price  levels  at  the  farm, 
wholesale  and  retail  levels  of  such 
products  during  the  pe.-od.  and  effect  of 
price  changes  on  U.S.  livestock  pro- 
ducers. 

Eighth.  Effect  of  such  imports  on  the 
use  of  section  32  fund.";  and  on  the  var- 
ious farm  programs  of  the  United  States 
affecting  grain  production  and  market- 
ing. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture needs  to  act  now  to  protect  existing 
farm  and  commodity  programs  and 
thereby  aid  our  domestic  economy  and 
our  very  essential  livestock  industry. 


EXTRAVAGANCE  IN  SOLE  SOURCE 
BUYING 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  Rouse  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Air  Force  recently  spent  $345 
each  to  buy  a  small  power  supply  for  an 
airborne  radio  and  wasted  $223  on  every 
one  it  bought.  I  warned  before  it  hap- 
pened that  this  was  going  to  take  place 
and  tried  to  get  the  Air  Force  to  coordi- 
nate its  requirements  with  the  Army. 
My  warnings  fell  on  deaf  ears,  and  while 
the  Army  got  competitive  bids  and 
bought  the  equipment  for  $122  each,  the 
Air  Force  eliminated  competition  and 
threw  $34,000  down  the  drain. 

When  I  made  this  case  a  part  of  my 
continuing  study  of  military  procure- 
ment and  the  waste  and  inefficiency  that 
goes  on  daily  at  the  Pentagon,  I  expected 
cooperation  and  credible  answers. 

I  should  have  known  better. 

The  Air  Force  gave  me  untrue  answers. 
It  took  the  Comptroller  General  to  help 
get  to  the  bottom  of  the  mess  and  find 
the  truth. 

In  a  report  made  to  me  on  February 
6.  1964.  the  General  Accounting  Office 
backed  up  every  single  allegation  I  made 
in  a  letter  of  transmittal  of  September 
17.  1963.  It  also  corroborated  my  fears 
that  the  Air  Force  gave  me  false  answers 
in  replying  to  my  questions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  I  am  through  here 
today.  I  shall  refer  the  GAO  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  his  study 
and  action. 

It  should  be  apparent  to  all  that  some 
sort  of  corrective  action  is  mandatory. 
The  deed  here  is  much  worse  than  the 
dollars.  In  this  one  procurement,  the 
Air  Force  spent  181  percent  more  than 
necessary. 

If  this  kind  of  slipshod  and  inefficient 
work  can  pass  without  notice  until  a 
single  Congressman  insists  on  getting  at 
the  truth,  how  many  other  contracts  with 
similar  abuses  are  sliding  by  with  com- 
mensurate waste  of  millions  of  dollars  a 
year? 

You  will  notice  I  say  that  corrective 
action  should  be  taken.  This  does  not 
mean  that  it  will  be.  It  is  altogether 
possible  that  some  bureaucrat  will  at- 
tempt to  rationalize  or  explain  the  whole 
thing  away.  Perhaps  the  Air  Force  will 
sweep  the  mess  under  the  rug  again. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  here  is  an- 
other battle  that  has  been  won.  Another 
polecat  has  been  pulled  out  of  the  wood- 
pile. The  smell  is  going  to  linger  on 
until  there  is  some  wholesale  fumigating 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac  River. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  the  Air  Force  con- 
tended in  this  case  and  what  the  GAO 
found  to  be  the  truth  are  as  different 
as  night  and  day.    On  the  surface,  the 
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Air  Force  appeared  to  have  tried  dili- 
gently to  do  a  good  job.  But  once  the 
surface  layer  was  stripped  away,  the 
corruption  poured  out. 

Rere  again,  some  Air  Force  civil  serv- 
ant goofed,  or  worse.  The  proper 
papers  were  shuffled.  E^very  one  up  and 
down  the  line  rubber  stamped  the  atroc- 
ity that  was  about  to  be  committed. 

But  once  the  General  Accountirig  Of- 
fice got  into  the  picture,  the  truth  started 
to  come  out  and  the  waste  of  another 
$34,000  was  documented.  I  warned  it 
would  happen,  tried  to  get  it  stopped,  but 
failed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Commerce  Busi- 
ness Dally  of  July  29,  1963.  I  saw  where 
the  Air  Force  at  San  Antonio  Air  Mate- 
riel Area.  Tex.,  planned  to  buy  60  units 
of  the  DY-107  dynamotor  without  com- 
petition or  competitive  bidding. 

This  dynamotor  is  simply  a  power 
supply  for  the  AN/ARC-44  airborne 
radio,  a  radio  that  has  been  made  in  the 
past  under  competitive  conditions  by 
several  manufacturers.  I  have  watched 
its  purchase.  It  is  a  good  radio  and  the 
purchases  have  been  fair,  competitive, 
and  satisfactory  to  the  Oovci-nment  and 
to  industry. 

I  wondered  why.  In  the  light  of  past 
contracts,  the  Air  Force  had  to  buy  this 
equipment  sole  source.  Only  6  weeks 
before  that  time,  the  Army  Electronics 
Materiel  Agency  in  Philadelphia  had 
opened  a  purchase  for  the  same  power 
supply  under  competitive  conditions  at 
a  final  price  of  $122  per  Item. 

My  concern  In  this  matter  was  trans- 
mitted to  Air  Force  Secretary  Eu- 
gene M.  Zuckert  in  a  letter  dated  August 
5,  1963.    I  Insert  the  letter  at  this  point: 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Please  obtain  a  copy 
of  the  unnumbered  negotiation  currently 
justified  by  the  commanding  ofBcer,  Kelly 
Air  Force  Base.  Tex.,  announced  In  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  Business  Dally  No. 
3352  of  July  29.  1963.  page  3,  column  1. 
covering  60  units  of  dyntimotor  Identified 
as  the  DT-107/ARC-44.  on  a  sole  source 
basis  with  AdmU-al  Corp.  Also.  I  would  like 
a  photostatic  copy  of  the  D.  &  P.  used  by 
this  agency  to  Justify  such  a  sole  source 
award. 

In  addition,  please  tell  me  why  the  Air 
Force  could  not  coordinate  Its  requirements 
for  the  DT-107/ARC-44  with  that  of  the 
Army  for  Identical  equipment,  and  combine 
the  award  under  the  U.S.  Army  Electronics 
Materiel  Agency.  Philadelphia,  invitation 
AMC-36-039-63-662  which  was  publicly 
opened  on  June  24,  1963? 
Sincerely  yours, 

Eael  Wilson, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  26,  1963, 1  re- 
ceived my  answer.  Briefly,  the  Air  Force 
told  me  that  I  was,  in  effect,  mistaken. 
The  DY-107  power  supply  to  be  pur- 
chased by  the  Air  Force  was  not  the  same 
to  be  bought  by  the  Army,  I  was  told. 

The  Air  Force  told  me  it  had  checked 
out  Federal  stock  numbers  used  for  this 
equipment  and  the  report  did  not  indi- 
cate the  Army  as  a  user  of  this  item.  It 
also  told  me  the  stock  number  used  by 
the  Army  In  Its  purchase  was  different 
from  that  of  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  puzzled  me  greatly, 
because  my  sources  in  the  military  in- 
sisted the  two  equipments  were  the  same. 
I   turned   to   the   General   Accounting 


Office  to  resolve  the  differences  of  opin- 
ion—if not  of  fact — that  I  was  receiving. 
Either  my  sources  in  procurement  areas 
of  the  Air  Force  were  wrong  or  the  an- 
swers supplied  by  the  Air  Force,  August 
26,  1963.  were  not  truthful. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Comptroller  General, 
September  17.  1963,  I  asked  for  a  com- 
plete search  Into  the  procurement  of  the 
DY-107  power  supply.  In  the  interim.  I 
had  uncovered  a  third  purchase  of  the 
item.  It  was  being  made  by  the  Army  In 
Fort  Rucker,  Ala.,  and  I  asked  that  it  be 
looked  into. 

Included  in  my  letter  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  were  these  questions: 

1.  Why  could  not  these  two  services — the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force — coordinate  their 
procurements? 

2.  The  units  being  procured  in  both  in- 
stances are  and  should  be  Interchangeable 
with  those  made  by  earlier  manufacturers. 
Why  have  different  Federal  stock  numbers 
been  assigned?  Such  a  duplication  Is  con- 
fusing, to  say  the  least. 

3.  Who  Is  at  fault  If  an  error  has  been 
made  In  this  case? 

4.  Why  is  Fort  Rucker  permitted  to  make 
It  own  buy?  Why  hasn't  this  procurement 
been  coordinated  with  earlier  ones? 

On  February  6.  1964.  I  received  my 
report  from  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  I  can  only  hope  that  this  is  not 
testimony  to  what  is  going  on  at  all  levels 
of  Defense  procurement,  even  though  I 
sometimes  suspect  the  worst. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  review 
shows,  for  example,  that  the  Air  Force 
did  not  supply  me  with  truthful  answers. 

When  GAO  quizzed  Air  Force  tech- 
nicians at  San  Antonio  Air  materiel 
area,  a  standardization  brsmch  employee 
said,  and  I  quote  from  the  report: 

That,  acting  within  his  own  authority,  he 
changed  the  first  two  purchase  requests  to 
specify — a  different  stock  number  than  that 
of  the  Army — "which  identified  the  Admiral 
Corp.  as  the  supplier  because  of  the  urgency 
and  limited  quantities  required. 

In  a  footnote  in  its  report  to  me,  GAO 
said: 

This  Is  In  conflict  with  the  information 
furnished  to  you  by  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  letter  of  August  26.  1963.  that  a 
Federal  stock  number  w&s  sought  from  the 
center. 

In  other  words,  what  the  Air  Force 
told  me  was  one  thing.  The  truth,  as 
uncovered  by  GAO,  was  another. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  should  pinpoint  the  man  who  is 
giving  false  information  to  Members  of 
Congress  and  state  what  action  is  to  be 
taken  to  discipline  him.  Every  Member 
of  this  House  should  expect  this  to  be 
done. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  also 
stated: 

Our  review  Indicates  that  (1)  the  Air 
Force  should  have  coordinated  its  procure- 
ment action  with  that  of  the  Army  and  It  Is 
highly  probable  that,  had  this  been  done,  the 
Air  Force  requirements  could  have  been 
added  on  to  an  Army  contract  at  savings 
of  about  $34,000  to  the  Government,  and  (3) 
the  Fort  Rucker  proctirement  action.  Involv- 
ing at  least  $4,600.  was  unauthorized  and 
was  subsequently  canceled  as  a  result  of 
your  Inquiry  Into  tills  matter. 

The  Comptroller  General's  report  also 
said  that  the  Air  Force  originally  antici- 


pated paying  $850  per  power  supply  for 
these  same  units  that  were  being  pur- 
chased for  $122  each  under  competitive 
conditions  by  the  Army.  The  final  Air 
Foree  price  with  Admiral  was  $345 
each — $223  per  unit  more  than  paid  by 
the  Army — a  waste  of  181  percent  per 
ixjwer  supply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  is  complete  in  every  de- 
tail. It  is  No.  B-152536,  and  I  have  made 
arrangements  for  any  Member  to  be  sup- 
plied with  a  copy  upon  his  request. 

It  simply  shows  that  here,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases,  what  passes  for  effi- 
ciency and  good  work  is  too  often  just  a 
coverup  of  redtape  and  paper  which 
masks  so  much  waste  of  tax  dollars  that 
the  everyday  imagination  can  not  cope 
with  the  figures  involved. 

Until  we  here  in  Congress  start  riding 
herd  on  the  procurement  people  in  the 
Pentagon  and  elsewhere,  we  are  passively 
condoning  the  rape  of  our  tax  dollar  that 
goes  on  unchecked. 

The  only  way  to  attack  the  waste  In 
Defense  spending  is  by  individual  cases 
and  specifics.  A  lot  of  skunks  can  be  hid- 
den in  a  $50  billion  woodpile.  The  smell 
may  be  gamey,  but  you  can  not  eliminate 
it  until  you  get  at  the  source  and — pole- 
cat by  polecat — eliminate  them. 

Just  such  an  effort  can  be  prosecuted 
with  the  enactment  of  R.R.  4409.  the  bill 
that  I  have  introduced  in  this  body  to  set 
up  a  blue-ribbon,  nonpartisan  watchdog 
committee  to  maintain  surveillance  over 
noncompetitive  Defense  spending.  A 
colleague  in  the  other  body  has  also  In- 
troduced a  similar  measure. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  civil  rights 
and  tax  cut  bills  were  milestones  for  this 
Nation.  One  guarantees  a  citizen  equal 
rights,  the  other  allows  him  to  keep  a 
little  more  of  his  money. 

It  Is  my  strong  feeling  that  by  enact- 
ing HJl.  4409  we  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  insuring  the  taxpayer  that  the 
dollar  he  drops  into  the  Treasury  in 
taxes  is  spent  wisely  and  frugally  after 
being  properly  appropriated  by  Congress. 


THE    HONORABLE    HAROLD    C. 
OSTEaiTAO 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know,  our  colleague  and  good  friend,  the 
distingtUshed  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  OsTERTAGl  has  announced  his  re- 
tirement from  the  House  at  the  end  of 
this  year. 

While  it  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  serve  alongside  Harold  for  only  one 
Congress,  our  friendship  is  a  good  deal 
lengthier.  I  have  known  him  and  ad- 
mired his  conscientious  service  for  many 
years. 

The  congressional  district  which 
Harold  has  represented  with  distinc- 
tion since  1951  has  a  common  boundary 
with  the  district  I  r^resent.  Because 
the   city   of   Rochester,   N.Y.,   and  the 
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county  of  Monroe,  N.Y..  are  divided  by 
this  boundary  line  and  the  constituents 
on  both  sides  have  many  similar  inter- 
ests. I  have  worked  closely  with  Harold. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  Harold's  re- 
tirement plans.  I  think  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  review  the  highlights  of  his 
33  years  in  public  life.  A  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  newspaper  re- 
porter. Conrad  Christiano.  recently  wrote 
an  article  that  accomplishes  such  a  re- 
view very  capably.  I  take  pleasure  in 
sharing  his  story  with  my  colleagues. 

Highlights  or  Ostebtag  s  Career:   His  Aim: 
The    People's    Interests 

"Responsible,  thorough,  and  forward-look- 
ing representation  of  the  best  Interests  of 
the  people  of  our  area  and  the  Nation  has 
been  my  objective  during  12  years  In  Con- 
gress." 

That  was  the  way  Representative  Harold 
C.  OsTERTAo  began  a  review  of  his  congres- 
sional career  In  October  1962.  as  he  sought 
reelection  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  the  37th  District. 

Yesterday  the  67-year-old  Attica  Republi- 
can announced  In  Washington  that  he  will 
not  seek  reelection  this  year  to  the  post  he 
has  held  since  1950. 

Born  m  Attica.  Wyoming  County,  on  June 
22.  1896.  OsTERTAO  was  graduated  from  Attica 
High  School  and  the  Chamberlln  Military 
Institute.  He  enlisted  In  the  74th  Infantry 
Division  In  May  1917  and  served  23  months 
both  in  this  country  and  with  the  AEF  over- 
seas. He  later  established  and  was  director 
of  the  Wyoming  County  Veterans  Service 
Bureau  for  4  years. 

As  a  veteran  he  became  active  In  the 
American  Legion  and  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  at  one  time  serving  as  vice  commander 
of  the  State  Legion. 

OsTERTAG  worked  for  the  New  York  Central 
System,  starting  as  a  clerk,  and  later  becom- 
ing a  ticket  agent,  accountant,  passenger 
representative,  and  finally  special  representa- 
tive of  the  trafBc  department.  He  quit  upon 
his  election  to  the  House. 

A  State  assemblyman  from  1932  to  1950. 
OsTEXTAC  was  chairman  of  the  legislature's 
Joint  committee  on  Interstate  cooperation 
from  1936.  He  Initiated  conferences  among 
eastern  States  on  mutual  problems  such  as 
those  Involving  motor  vehicles,  welfare,  ml- 
gratcw-y  farm  labor,  cootunerce  and  develop- 
ment. 

In  the  Hoiise.  Ostertao  Is  a  high-ranking 
member  of  the  powerful  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  generally  Is  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  "economy  bloc"  In  Con- 
gress. 

In  his  congressional  career,  he  has  been 
unsuccessful  In  two  of  his  favorite  efforts — 
to  create  a  Department  of  Peace  and  to  abol- 
ish the  ceilings  on  the  amount  of  wages  so- 
cial  security   beneficiaries   may   earn. 

He  has  said  a  peace  department  could  di- 
rect and  coordinate  the  numerous  activities 
of  Government  designed  to  create  better  un- 
derstanding among  nations.  Just  as  there  Is 
a  National  War  College  devoted  to  the  study 
of  war.  Ostertag.  said,  there  should  be  a 
Peace  College  to  examine  International  re- 
lations and  world  affairs,  train  personnel 
officers  of  the  State  Department,  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  and  other  agencies. 

In  November.  1955,  Ostertag  and  his  wife 
were  arrested  at  gunpoint  by  East  German 
police  In  the  Soviet  zone  of  Berlin.  They 
were  on  a  sightseeing  tour  In  a  U.S.  Army 
sedan  with  an  Army  lieutenant  and  Repre- 
sentative Edward  Boland.  Democrat,  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  Incident  Involved  a  radiotelephone  In 
the  sedan,  apparently  a  violation  of  East 
German  regulations,  "which  we  don't  recog- 
nize." Ostertag  later  explained.  The  party 
was  detained  4  hours. 


Ostertag  later  described  It  as  a  "harrow- 
ing experience,  some  of  the  Gestapo  treat- 
ment which  I  had  heard  that  the  Commu- 
nists use,  part  of  a  planned  strategy  " 

In  his  campaign  for  relectlon  In  1963.  Os- 
tertag said  his  seniority  In  Congiess  ad- 
vanced him  to  a  ranking  position  on  the 
committees  that  deal  with  national  defense, 
space  exploration,  veterans'  affairs  and  many 
other  Important  matters. 

'This  provides  our  area  with  a  direct  voice 
In  'he  decisions  which  are  made  In  Congress 
on  these  programs,"  he  said 

During  his  career  In  Washington,  he  suc- 
cessfully sponsored  a  wide  range  of  legisla- 
tion. Including  Improvements  to  the  social 
security  system,  a  GI  bill  of  rights  for  Korean 
veterans,  a  civil  defense  training  program  in 
radiological  detection,  a  U.S.  Travel  Service 
to  attract  tourists  from  abroad,  and  Federal 
consideration  of  claims  by  Lake  Ontario 
residents  for  damages  resulting  from  Ca- 
nadian operation  of  the  Gut  Dam. 

"I  have  consistently  supported  a  strong 
national  defense  and  a  strong  foreign  policy. 
Improved  health  and  education  programs, 
sound  tax  reform,  equal  opportunity  for  all, 
and  Improved  roads  and  rivers, "  he  said  In 
1962.  "As  a  member  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  I  have  constantly 
endeavored  to  reduce  excessive  Federal 
spending  and  obtain  for  the  taxpayers  the 
most  for  their  tax  money." 

He  also  boasted  participation  In  nearly 
100  percent  of  the  rollcall  votes  In  Con- 
gress during  his  tenure. 

In  August  1962,  he  took  credit  for  congres- 
sional slicing  of  $100  million  from  the  $3  P 
billion  asked  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  He  said  the  9100 
million  was  not  even  a  drop  In  the  ocean 
to  NASA,  which  he  was  sure  would  never  get 
around  to  spending  all  Its  money.  But  sev- 
eral such  cuts  would  add  up  to  considerable 
savings  for  the  American  taxpayer,  be  In- 
sisted. 

While  in  the  State  legislature,  he  spon- 
sored far-reaching  legislation  In  the  fields 
of  social  welfare,  veterans  affairs,  forestry, 
pollution  abatement,  among  others. 

Mr.  Si>eaker.  an  indication  of  the  high 
regard  in  which  Harold  is  held  was  evi- 
denced by  the  editorial  reaction  to  his 
retirement  announcement  by  Rochester's 
other  daily  newspaper,  the  Times-Union. 
Editorial  Page  Editor  Calvin  Mayne  has 
authored  a  public  plea  that  Harold  re- 
consider his  decision.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to 
share  this  editorial  with  my  colleagues, 
as  well. 

Representative  Ostertag  Shocld  Recoh- 
siDER  Retirement 

Moments  after  Representative  Harold  C. 
Ostertag  announced  his  retirement  from 
Congress  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Representa- 
tives from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  crowded 
around  him  on  the  House  floor  to  urge  him 
to  reconsider. 

Many  In  his  Rochester  area  district  feel 
the  same  way.  After  33  years  In  the  State 
legislature  and  In  Congress,  Representative 
Ostertag  has  earned  relief  from  increasingly 
heavy  burdens  of  public  service.  But  his 
departure  from  Washington  will  be  a  blow 
to  his  37th  District,  his  State,  and  the  Nation 
for  two  main  reasons: 

His  ability — Representative  Ostertag 
knows  government — particularly  Its  fiscal 
problems — as  do  few  other  Congressmen.  He 
has  saved  taxpayers  many  millions  of  dollars 
by  his  alert  detection  of  waste,  but  he  Is  no 
pennyplncher  in  defense,  space  exploration, 
and  other  vital  areas  In  which  he  Is  expert. 
His  conservative  philosophy  represents  ma- 
jority sentiment  In  his  district,  yet  he  has 
a  liberal  approach  toward  human  problems 
of  civil  rights  and  social  security. 

His  seniority — The  congressional  power 
structure  Is  baaed  on  length  of  service.    Rep- 


resentative Ostertag '8  seven  terms  provide 
him  a  strong  vx>lce  In  all  legislative  fields. 
No  Representative  who  replaces  him,  however 
capable,  can  hope  to  reach  a  comparable 
position  for  years. 

Harold  Ostertag  Is  intelligent,  responsible, 
and  perceptive.  At  67.  he  Is  younger  than 
many  other  Congressmen  and  Ls  In  good 
health.  He  Is  popular  In  his  district,  con- 
sistently carrying  urban  areas  In  bis  con- 
gressional races  as  well  as  rural  Republican 
strongholds. 

We  hope  Representative  Ostertag  will  re- 
consider. He  Is  needed  In  Washington  more 
than  ever,  now  that  he  has  reached  the  peak 
of  his  Influence  and  experience. 

But  If  he  holds  to  the  decision  he  has 
reached  after  many  months  of  soul  searching, 
he  win  leave  Washington  with  praise  and 
thanks  from  the  people  he  has  well  repre- 
sented. 


MAJ.  BERNARD  LUKASIK 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day a  solemn  processional  wound  its  way 
to  a  place  of  interment  in  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery.  We  passed  the  amphi- 
theater in  that  cemetery.  Inscribed  In 
marble  high  above  the  entrance  is  the 
Latin  phrase:  "Dulci  et  Decorum  Est  Pro 
Patria  Mori" — it  is  sweet  and  glorious  to 
die  for  one's  country.  It  was  an  ap- 
propriate inscription  indeed,  for  we  were 
walking  behind  the  mortal  remaiixs  of 
Maj.  Bernard  Lukasik,  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  who  had  died  in  distant  South 
Vietnam. 

That  death.  Mr.  Speaker,  had  brought 
the  war  in  Vietnam  suddenly  across  half 
the  world  and  Jolted  the  people  of  the 
10th  Congressional  District.  We  had 
heard  of  Hanoi.  Saigon,  and  the  Plains 
of  Jaar.  but  they  were  only  names.  But 
on  February  19  it  become  a  terrible  per- 
sonal reality,  when  we  learned  that  one 
of  (jur  friends.  Major  Lukasik.  had  died 
in  that  distant  war. 

He  was  a  pilot  of  a  lead  T-28  aircraft. 
He  was  making  his  sixth  strafing  pass 
in  support  of  a  raid  by  Vietnamese  troops 
90  miles  south  of  Saigon,  when  his  plane 
was  apparently  struck  by  ground  fire  of 
Communist  guerrillas.  It  crashed  and 
burned  about  14  miles  west  of  Can  Tho. 
Major  Lukasik  died  in  that  crash. 

And  so  last  Friday  he  was  buried.  As 
the  last  taps  sounded,  his  wife,  Joan, 
placed  a  single  red  rose  on  the  cofiBn  of 
this  fallen  hero.  I  wish  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  could  have  attended 
that  ceremony.  God  grant  that  his  soul 
will  rest  in  peace.  Qod  grant  that  his 
family  will  have  the  strength  to  endure 
in  this  difficult  time.  God  grant  that 
this  Nation  will  maintain  the  will  and 
the  resolve  that  his  sacrifice  shall  not 
be  forgotten. 

Major  Lukasik  was  the  son  of  Joseph 
W.  Lukasik  ot  716  Price  Street.  Dickson 
City,  and  the  late  Pearl  Kucharski  Luk- 
asik. A  graduate  of  Dickson  City  High 
School.  Major  Lukasik  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Scranton  on  a  3-year  competi- 
tive scholarship  before  entering  the  Air 
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Force  pilot  training  program  in  1956.  He 
received  his  wings  at  Randolph  Air  Force 
Base  and  was  later  assigned  to  the  Aero 
Space  School  at  Dayton.  Ohio.  A  year 
ago  he  was  one  of  four  Air  Force  captains, 
all  jet  pilots,  who  participated  in  a  20- 
day  simulated  space  flight,  equivalent  to 
a  round  trip  to  the  moon.  His  brother, 
Joseph,  is  an  Air  Force  captain  serving 
in  England  as  a  jet  pilot;  another 
brother,  John,  is  a  cadet  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  and 
is  one  of  the  bright  lights  of  that  noble 
institution.  His  brother,  Anthony,  and 
his  sister,  Barbara,  reside  with  their 
father  in  Dickson  City.  He  leaves  his 
wife,  Joan,  and  their  three  sons,  Mark 
Anthony,  John  Gregory,  and  David 
James,  all  residing  at  Hurlburt  Air  Force 
Base  in  Florida. 


THE  RUSSIAN  WHEAT  FRAUD 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Stinson]  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Russians  experienced  a  shortage  of 
wheat  last  year,  they  started  a  propa- 
ganda campaign  indicating  that  they 
must  purchase  large  quantities  of  wheat 
in  order  to  feed  their  people.  Con- 
sequently, Russia  bought  6.8  million  tons 
of  wheat  from  Canada,  1.8  million  tons 
from  Australia,  and  1.7  million  tons  from 
the  United  States.  Using  Russia's  own 
statistics,  I  shall  show,  first,  that  there 
is  no  shortage  of  wheat  for  bread  in 
Russia;  second,  that  the  imported  wheat 
will  be  used  for  other  purposes;  and 
third,  that  wheat  is  needed  in  the  chemi- 
cal and  munitions  industry. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  the  farmers  are 
required  to  turn  over  a  large  portion  of 
their  grain  production  to  the  Soviet  state. 
The  farmers  retain  some  of  their  grain 
to  feed  their  livestock  and  themselves. 
Approximately  27  percent  of  the  Rus- 
sians are  engaged  in  some  kind  of  agri- 
cultural or  related  work  and  are  not  fed 
by  the  Soviet  state.  About  73  percent  of 
the  population,  or  164  million  of  the  225 
million  Soviet  citizens  will  be  fed  from 
the  grain  turned  over  to  the  Soviet  state. 
I  am  enclosing  a  chart  to  show  the 
grain  deliveries  to  the  state  over  the 
years.  It  is  readily  apparent  that  there 
have  been  big  slumps  in  grain  produc- 
tion before.  During  these  previous 
slumps  no  large  quantities  of  grains 
were  imported  by  the  Soviet  Union.  For 
example,  grain  delivered  to  the  Soviet 
state  diminished  from  54  million  tons  in 
1956  to  35  million  tons  in  1957.  The 
quantities  of  grain  delivered  to  the  state 
diminished  from  56  million  tons  in  1958 
to  46  million  tons  in  1959.  No  imports 
were  required  to  alleviate  the  slump. 
Therefore,  the  mere  fact  that  there  is  a 
decrease  in  the  crop  harvested  by  the 
Soviet  Union  does  not  explain  present 
grain  imports. 


Khrushchev,  in  his  speech  of  Decem- 
ber 9,  1963,  before  the  full  session  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  CPSU  stated 
that  grain  deliveries  to  the  state  in  1963 
would  total  about  44.8  million  tons. 

A  Soviet  report  published  in  1960  indi- 
cates that  the  daily  bread  consumption 
in  the  U.S.SJl.  is  about  1  pound.  The 
production  of  1  pound  of  bread  requires 
0.62  pound  of  rye  or  0.75  pound  of  wheat. 
Production  of  1  pound  of  flour  requires 
1.25  pounds  of  cereal  grain.  On  the 
average,  1  pound  of  bread  requires  ap- 
proximately 1  pound  of  grain. 

The  Soviet  bread  grain  requirements 
can  be""  established  approximately  by  the 
application  of  two  methods.  First,  the 
known  per  capita  consumption  of  bread; 
second,  the  known  per  capita  production 
of  flour. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  flour 
is  used  not  only  for  the  production  of 
bread  but  also,  in  smaller  quantities,  for 
the  production  of  other  foodstuffs.  In 
order  to  supply  each  of  the  164  million 
persons  for  1  year  his  daily  bread  ration 
of  about  1  pound,  29.9  million  tons  of 
wheat  and  rye  are  required.  This  year's 
grain  deliveries  to  the  Soviet  state  of  44.8 
million  tons,  in  spite  of  the  crop  failure, 
are  substantially  larger  than  the  amount 
required  to  feed  the  people.  All  of  the 
grain  deliveries  to  the  state  are  not  made 
up  of  the  bread  grains — wheat  and  rye — 
but  also  include  oats,  barley,  and  corn. 
Therefore,  the  state  bread  grain  require- 
ments, calculated  at  29.9  million  tons 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  total  grain 
deliveries  to  the  state  of  44.8  million  tons. 
However,  if  we  compare  the  average  per- 
centage of  wheat  and  rye  in  comparison 
to  the  total  of  grain  deliveries  over  the 
years,  we  find  that  about  80  percent  of 
the  grains  delivered  to  the  Soviet  Union 
is  composed  of  the  bread  cereals,  wheat 
and  rye.  Taking  this  into  consideration, 
approximately  35.8  million  tons  of  the 
44.8  million  tons  delivered  to  the  state 
in  1963  are  available  for  the  bread  sup- 
ply for  the  164  million  people  fed  by  the 
state.  Since  only  29.9  million  tons  of 
bread  grains  are  required,  it  is  readily 
apparent  that  in  spite  of  the  crop  failure 
there  is  still  more  than  sufficient  grain 
to  fulfill  the  normal  bread  supply  re- 
quirements. 

Now  the  foregoing  method  of  deter- 
mining state  grain  requirements  for 
bread  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  grain  and  flour  requirements  for  the 
production  of  other  foodstuffs  such  as 
noodles  and  baked  goods.  Therefore,  we 
can  use  a  second  method  to  give  us  a 
cross-reference.  The  second  method  is 
based  on  the  flour  production  in  the 
Soviet  Union  for  previous  years.  About 
73  percent  of  the  total  flour  production 
of  the  state  mills  and  people's  coopera- 
tives are  used  to  feed  those  people  who 
depend  upon  the  state  for  their  food. 
This  is  confirmed  by  a  quotation  from 
a  book  published  by  the  Soviet  Academy 
of  Science  which  reads  £is  follows: 

About  70  percent  of  the  entire  population 
is  supplied  by  the  centrally  collected  grain 
stocks,  which  corroborates  the  fact  that  In 
1958  the  state  mills  produced  23,114,000  tons 
or  70  percent  of  a  flour  production  total  of 
33  million  tons.  The  centralized  flour  sup- 
ply of  the  population  goes  up  systematically 


and  will  exceed  75  percent  at  the  end  of  a 
7-year  planned  period — 

In  the  year  1965.  Thus  a  flgxore  of 
73  percent  of  the  flour  which  will  be 
produced  in  the  state-owned  mills  this 
year  will  feed  those  people  who  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  state  for  their  sub- 
sistence. Since  the  production  of  1 
pound  of  flour  requires  IV^  p>ounds  of 
the  cereal  grains — wheat  or  rye — the 
Soviet  state  requires  32.9  million  tons 
of  cereals  to  produce  the  26.3  million 
tons  of  flour  consumed  by  the  164  mil- 
lion persons  dependent  upon  the  state 
for  their  food. 

In  1964  in  order  to  guarantee  the  bread 
supply  of  the  population  sector  fed  by 
the  state,  29.9  million  tons  of  cereal 
grains  are  required.  When  other  food 
products  besides  bread  are  taken  into 
consideration,  the  total  cereal  grain  re- 
quirements to  feed  the  Soviet  Union  will 
be  about  32.9  million  tons  for  this  year. 
This  is  considerably  below  the  approxi- 
mately 35.8  million  tons  of  cereal  grains 
which  the  Soviet  state  has  available  from 
its  own  resources. 

The  facts  and  figures  cited  so  far  show 
that  there  is  no  direct  compelling  con- 
nection between  this  year's  crop  failure 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  large  scale 
of  Soviet  wheat  purchases.  However, 
there  are  several  possible  reasons  for  the 
Soviet  wheat  purchases. 

1.    EXPORT   COMMmiXNTB 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  Soviet  Union 
may  be  importing  some  wheat  to  enable 
it  to  meet  its  export  commitments.  The 
chart  which  I  have  enclosed  shows  the 
Soviet  Union's  grain  and  wheat  exports 
as  compared  with  its  grain  and  wheat 
stocks.  This  column  also  Indicates  that 
grain  exports  continue  from  the  Soviet 
Union  even  in  very  imfavorable  crop 
years  such  as  1955, 1957, 1959.  Grain  ex- 
ports will  probably  continue  in  1964,  but 
will  undoubtedly  be  considerably  below 
the  amount  of  the  imports.  There  is  also 
the  possibility  that  the  Soviet  Union 
plans  to  buy  our  grain  on  credit  and  sell 
it  for  cash  thus  making  a  profit  at  our 
expense. 

2.  stockpiling  bt  the  stats 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Soviet  Union's 
own  grain  stocks  are  about  8  million  tons. 
It  is  very  possible  that  the  Soviet  wheat 
purchases  were  initiated  in  order  to  build 
up  strategic  stockpiles  for  possible  war 
purix)ses.  Military  considerations  have 
played  a  big  part  in  the  Soviet  Union's 
economic  policy  decisions  in  the  past.  A 
third  5-year  plan,  for  example,  provided 
"the  creation  of  large  State  reserves,  with 
a  view  to  the  international  situation  of 
1938." 

3.     GRAIN     REQUIREMENTS     OF     THE     CHEMICAL 
INDtrSTRT 

This,  I  suspect,  is  the  real  reason  for 
the  huge  quantities  of  wheat  being  im- 
ported by  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  pub- 
lication Die  Zeit  of  November  8,  1963. 
P.  Zieber  makes  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  using  8  tons  of 
wheat  flour  in  order  to  produce  1  ton  of 
alcohol. 

Until  the  initiation  of  the  7-year  plan, 
ethyl  alcohol  was  predominately  pro- 
duced from  foodstuffs  under  a  process 
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developed  by  S.  W.  Lebedjiw.  Under  the 
7-year  plan,  which  is  to  terminate  in 
1965,  production  of  ethyl  alcohol  was  to 
be  put  "on  a  new  raw  materials  base"  in 
order  "to  preserve  for  the  population  and 
the  cattle  industry  a  colossal  amount  of 
potatoes  and  cereals."  Natural  and  pe- 
troleum gas  as  well  as  wood  cuttings  were 
being  considered  as  new  base  raw  ma- 
terials for  the  production  of  ethyl  alco- 
hol. In  the  last  year  of  the  7-year  plan, 
1965.  it  is  planned  that  out  of  a  target  of 
1.600.000  tons  of  ethyl  alcohol.  800.000 
tons  are  to  be  produced  from  food  raw 
materials. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  able  to 
fulfill  its  target  up  until  now.  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  production  of  ethyl 
alcohol  from  nonfood  materials  has 
fallen  far  behind  schedule.  The  reason 
for  this  is  the  large  quantity  of  grain 
and  other  food  materials  that  they  have 
had  available.  The  Soviet  writer,  A  N. 
Eflmova.  pointed  out  in  Economics. 
S.S.S.R.  in  1962  that  almost  5  million 
tons  of  cereals  would  be  used  for  certain 
phases  of  the  chemical  industry  in  1965. 

In  his  speech  of  December  9.  1963, 
Khrushchev  Indicated  that  4.1  million 
tons  of  cereals  were  used  to  produce 
ethyl  alcohol  in  1962. 

Grain  has  not  been  the  only  food  raw 
material  used  in  the  production  of  ethyl 
alcohol.  In  1956.  45.2  percent  of  the 
ethyl  alcohol  manufactured  from  food 
materials  was  produced  from  grain.  16.2 
percent  from  potatoes,  and  38.6  percent 
from  molasses.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  suffered  a  severe 
setback  in  its  potato  crop.  Also  the 
Cuban  sugar  cane  damage  due  to  a  severe 
hurricane  of  last  year  greatly  reduced 
the  sugar  cane  supply.  Molasses  is  a 
byproduct  of  sugar  production  and.  be- 
cause of  the  sugar  cane  shortage,  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  molasses  than  nor- 
mal will  be  available.  Therefore,  it  is 
very  probable  that  a  much  larger  per- 
centage of  the  ethyl  alcohol  will  be  man- 
ufactured from  grains  than  before. 
Khrushchev  himself  summed  up  the 
problem  when  he  stated: 

Talk  about  the  task  ahead — stopping  the 
general  use  of  Toodstufls  for  Industrial  re- 
quirements— It  must  be  admitted  that  little 
has  yet  been  done.  The  amount  of  food 
^ised  for  industrial  purposes  Is  still  attaining 
large  proportions. 

The  Soviet  wheat  purchases  give  all 
the  appearances  of  being  important  for 
the  raw  material  supply  of  the  Soviet 
chemical  industry.  Wheat  purchased 
by  Russia  may  be  used  directly  for  the 
manufacture  of  chemical  products  of  mil- 
itary importance.  No  munitions  indus- 
try can  operate  without  huge  quantities 
of  ethyl  alcohol.  Some  of  the  munitions 
that  require  ethyl  alcohol  in  their  man- 
ufacture are : 

First,  TNT;  second,  torpedo  propul- 
sion fuel:  third,  poison  gas:  fourth, 
liquid  hydrogen  fuel — used  in  rocket  pro- 
pulsion; fifth,  smokeless  gun  powder; 
sixth,  mercury  fulminate — priming  com- 
pound for  the  explosion  of  nitroglycerine 
and  other  explosives;  seventh,  tetryl — 
explosive  booster  charge;  eighth. 
DDNP — used  as  a  detonator  in  blasting 
caps  and  in  ammunition:  ninth.  PETN — 
an  ingredient  used  in  the  manufacture 


of  detonating  fuses  and  hand  grenades, 
and  most  important;  and  tenth,  atomic 
bombs. 

Some  of  the  wheat  we  are  sending  to 
Russia  could  well  be  shot  back  at  us.  and 
in  addition,  the  American  taxpayers  are 


forced  to  pay  in  export  subsidy  of  some 
60  cents  for  every  bushel  of  wheat  that 
we  sell  to  Russia.  This  is  the  height  of 
folly.  We  should  immediately  stop 
shipping  wheat  to  Russia  and  urge  our 
allies  to  do  the  same. 


U.S.S.R.  grain  production,  use,  and  export 
[In  millions  of  tonsl 


Year 

Total 

r.s.s.R. 

grain 
crop 

Deliver- 
ies to 

Soviet 
state 

Percent 
of  crop 
produc- 
tion de- 
liveries 
to<Ute 

Deliveries  to  state 
included— 

Percent 
whaat 
and  rye  of 
total  de- 
liveries 

U.S.S.R. 
flour  pro- 
duction 

Soviet  Union  grain 
and  wheat  exports 

Wbekt 

Rye 

Total 

Total 
cereal 

Wheat 

ia.vi 

82.5 
85.7 
106.8 
127.6 
105  0 
141.2 
125.  9 
134.4 
138.0 
147.5 

31.1 
34.6 
36.9 
54.1 
35.4 
56.6 
46.6 
46.7 
52.1 
56.6 
44.8 

37.7 
40.4 
34.6 
42.4 
33.7 
40.1 
37  0 
34.7 
37.8 
38.4 

19.2 

5.0 

25.1 

80.7 

27.0 

1PM 

195.S     

10.0 

6.1 

26.0 

7a4 

32.0 
32.0 
33.0 
33.0 
36.0 
34.5 
36.0 

3.88 
3.22 
7.41 
5.10 
7.01 
6.  TO 
7.48 
7.81 

2.04 

1956 

1.45 

1957 

5. 45 

lttS8      

41.0 

34.2 
30.7 
33.3 

5.6 

6.4 
5.8 
7.2 

47.05 
40.6 
36.5 
40.5 

83.9 

87.1 
78.1 
77.  T 

3.88 

1959 

6.05 

1960 

5.64 

itMi  ..;■ 

4.80 

I9ti' 

4.77 

1963 

196Ji, 
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Grain  exports  of  the  Soviet  Union 
(In  millions  of  tons] 


1058 

1061 

1062 

ToUl...  

5,000.6 

7.480.0 

7.914.3 

\ustria             

61.7 
77.  W 
20.1 
22.0 

111.3 
843.7 

06.0 

4.7 

202.3 

415.0 

1.787.3 

247.8 

24.1 

48.6 
240.6 
200.0 
200.3 
251.0 

98.3 
603.8 

46.0 

362.8 

171.3 

1,175.7 

04.3 

24.3 

115.0 

(treat  Britain 

412. 5 

Belgium            

34.4 

Bulgaria 

107.9 

Braiil                    

412.8 

Hungary     

152.3 

1,747.2 

145.6 

6.8 

204  3 

2,185.8 

Set  herlands 

122.1 

Denmark 

2.8 

Italy          

10.3 

72.8 

Re<l  China              

3.M.0 

Tuple's  Kepublic  of  Korea.. - 
Cuba       

50.0 
412. 2 

134.6 

327.8 

82.5 

Poland      

861.7 

64.7 

Federal  Republic  of  Oermany. 

Fuiland 

66.5 

358.4 

1. 175. 5 

72.4 

154.7 
318.2 

C  zechoslovakia 

1.451.3 

Sweden               

101. 1 

,j  apan                    .      - 

39.2 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  for  a  very  timely 
discussion  of  wheat  sold  to  Russia  and  I 
use  the  term  "sold"  cautiously,  as  it  may 
never  be  paid  for. 

Last  Friday,  the  Honorable  Averell 
Harnman.  Under  Secretary  of  State,  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. He  said  it  was  right  for  us  to 
sell  wheat  to  the  Soviets,  it  was  right  on 
humanitarian  grounds,  it  was  right  as  a 
business  proposition,  it  was  right  because 
it  dramatized  for  the  world  the  measure 
of  our  capability  in  the  most  basic  and 
widespread  industry  known  to  man.  the 
growing  of  food. 

I  questioned  Mr.  Harriman  about  his 
statement  and  he  indicated  perhaps 
there  was  no  starvation  in  Russia,  and 
perhaps  it  would  help  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem,  and  it  might,  provid- 
ing we  are  paid  for  the  wheat.  To  be 
completely  accurate  I  will  repeat  my 
questions  and  his  answers: 

Mr.  Dole  I  have  been  Interested  in  Mr. 
Harrimans  statement,  on  page  2  concerning 
wheat  sales  to  Russia.  First  of  all.  to  use 
the  term  'seir'  I  assumed  from  that  we  will 
be  paid  for  the  wheat? 


Mr.    Harriman.  They   will    pay   the   world 

market  prices  for  the  wheat. 

Mr.  Dole,  In  what? 

Mr.  Harriman.  Dollars. 

Mr.  Dole.  In  gold? 

Mr.  Harriman.  In  dollars.  So  far  as  I 
know  they  have  not  asked  for  a  loan.  Some 
of  the  Canadian  wheat  was  sold  on  terms 
up  to  18  months. 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harriman.  They  received  commercial 
credits  for  that  length  of  time.  That  might 
be  extended  that  long,  but  not  longer.  It 
win  be  dollar  payment — the  payment  will  be 
In  dollars. 

Mr.  Dole.  You  say  It  is  right,  this  sale,  on 
humanitarian  grounds.  Is  there  some  basis 
for  that  statement? 

Mr.  Harriman.  They  are  very  short  of 
wheat  this  year.  The  crop  seems  to  be  very, 
very  bad.  And  if  they  are  not  able  to  buy 
wheat  from  abroad,  to  purchase  It  from  us 
and  only  a  part  of  the  wheat  that  they  are 
getting  Is  from  abroad,  they  would  have  to 
go  on  a  very,  very  strict  ration  on  the  basis 
of  bread  which  would  probably  cause  some 
debilitation  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Dole.  Is  the  basis  for  that  statement 
that  people  are  starving  In  Russia? 

Mr.  Harriman.  No;  they  are  not  starving. 
I  think  that,  roughly,  the  wheat  they  are 
buying  from  abroad  may  be  about  20  percent 
of  normal  production,  so  that  there  would 
have  to  be  a  substantial  reduction  In  the 
normal  Intake  of  food  from  bread. 

Mr.  Dole.  For  example,  do  you  know  what 
they  are  going  to  do  with  the  wheat  they 
buy — are  they  going  to  stockpile  It  or  to  use 
It  for  their  export  commitments? 

Mr.  Harriman.  No:  It  Is  their  wheat.  They 
have  agreed  not — I  have  forgotten  Just  what 
the  agreements  are — but  they  are  to  take  It 
to  their  own  country. 

Mr.  Dole.  They  have  already  shipped  some 
of  the  Canadian  wheat  to  Cuba  I  understand. 
So  they  will  replace  It  with  some  of  ours? 

You  also  stated  the  sale  Is  a  good  business 
proposition, 

Mr   Harriman,  Yes. 

Mr,  Dole.  Do  we  operate  on  different 
standards?  We  condemn  certain  countries 
for  trading  with  Communist  Cuba,  but  it  is 
all  right  for  us  to  trade  with  Communist 
Russia. 

Mr  Harriman.  When  I  was  Secretary  of 
Commerce  I  established  the  first  controls 
after  the  postwar  period  with  Russia,  and 
we  only  established  controls  on  strategic 
items,  and  that  has  been  the  agreement 
within  the  Western  industrial  nations. 
There  was  never  any  contemplated  thought 
to  cut  out  the  sale  of  food  or  consumer 
goods. 


Mr.  Dole.  Well,  we  are  objecting  now  to 
England  and  others. 

Mr.  Harriman.  But  It  never  occurred  to 
me  In  all  of  the  years  that  I  have  dealt  with 
East-West  trade  that  we  should  prevent  the 
Soviet  Union  from  buying  consumer  goods. 
It  seems  to  us  to  eat  up  what  gold  they  have, 
and  their  foreign  exchange,  rather  than  to 
use  it  for  military  purposes  or  to  develop 
their  heavy  Industry. 

The  situation  In  Cuba  Is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent situation.  There  is  a  regime  that 
was  established  In  Cuba  that  we  believe  Is 
distasteful  to  our  objectives.  We  are  not 
trying  to  pull  down  the  Soviet  Union's  Gov- 
ernment, and  we  do  not  think  that  trade 
is   going   to  have  any  bearing  on  It. 

The  European  countries  have  large  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  European 
countries.  It  would  not  make  very  much 
sense  for  us  alone  to  try  to  Isolate  ourselves 
from  this  Important  economic  market. 

Mr.  Dole.  Is  not  the  Cuban  Government 
being  supported  largely  by  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  Harriman.  Yes.  to  a  very  considerable 
extent.  The  sale  of  sugar  from  Cuba  is 
one  that  keeps  Castro's  government  alive. 
There  have  been  some  shipments  from  the 
Soviet  Union  on  credit.  I  have  not  the  de- 
tails with  me.  I  will  be  glad  to  supply  such 
Information  as  you  may  wish,  but  Cuba  Is 
dei>endent  on  getting  the  things  she  needs 
at  the  present  time  from  the  Communist 
bloc.  We  have  declined  to  sell  to  Cuba  and 
we  have  urged  other  free  countries  to  do 
so  likewise,  but  with  only  partial  success. 

Mr.  Dole.  There  has  heen  scMne  discus- 
sion they  might  make  alcohol  from  the  wheat 
and  use  It  In  certain  munitions — Is  there 
any  evidence  of  this  that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Harriman.  I  do  not  know  what  she 
does  with  her  sugar. 

Mr.  Dole.  I  was  talking  about  wheat. 

Mr.  Harriman.  About  wheat — yes,  I  do  not 
know — we  do  not  know  what  they  are  going 
to  do  with  It.  They  make  vodka  out  of 
wheat,  but  It  would  be  rather  expensive  to 
make  commercial  alcohol.  As  I  say.  they 
make  vodka  out  of  wheat.  And  they  nmke 
It  from  potatoes. 

Mr.  Dole.  Do  you  think  that  we  should 
limit  our  trade  with  Russia  to  agricultural 
commodities — you  said  consumer  goods — 
would  you  include  buses  or  anything  of  that 
kind? 

Mr.  Harriman.  Our  trade  with  Russia  Is  on 
a  very  strict  licensing  basis.  It  is  not  ad- 
hered to  by  the  European  Industrial  coun- 
tries, that  Is.  the  Western  countries.  This 
policy  has  been  developed  over  a  period  of 
years,  but  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  think 
It  ought  to  be  loosened  up.  I  think  it  would 
be  of  Interest — to  our  Interest  to  do  so,  but 
not  In  what  Is  called  strategic  Items,  those 
Items  In  the  list  that  It  has  been  agreed 
to  between  ourselves  and  our  Etiropean  al- 
lies, but  It  should  not  In  my  c^lnlon  be  lim- 
ited only  to  food.  I  simply  said  that  It 
never  occurred  to  me  when  we  established 
these  controls  that  It  would  ever  apply  to 
food. 

As  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  Is  concerned 
this  Government  has  been  in  existence  for 
47  years  and  It  has  been  accepted  as  a  trad- 
ing relationship  with  practically  all  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

Yesterday  the  gentleman  may  have 
heard  Under  Secretary  of  State  George 
W.  Ball  make  similar  fuzzy  comments  in 
a  television  interview.  He  said  compar- 
ing the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia  with  the 
sale  of  buses  to  Cuba  was  like  comparing 
an  elephant  witii  a  rabbit.  The  elephant 
he  referred  to  was  Russia  and  frankly  I 
am  more  fearful  of  elephants  than  rab- 
bits. This  is  no  time  for  "double  stand- 
ards" but  time  free  world  countries  got 
together  and  worked  out  some  policy  of 


dealing  with  each  other  and  the  Com- 
munist countries. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
It  is  certainly  our  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide the  American  public  with  facts.  It 
seems  tragic  the  wheat  transactions  were 
handled  quasi-secretly  by  every  Federal 
agency  involved.  It  is  difficult  for  Amer- 
icans to  determine  these  transactions  are 
in  the  "national  interest"  by  reading 
Vietnam  casualty  lists  or  reports  of 
trouble  in  Cuba,  Cyprus,  Zanzibar,  just 
to  name  a  few. 

Mr.  STINSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  also  thank  him  for  enlightening 
Mr.  Harriman. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STINSON. 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  FOREMAN 


I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


I  want  to  thank  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Washington 
for  the  work  and  research  he  has  put  into 
this  subject,  and  for  bringing  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  citizens  of  this  country.  I 
think  the  American  people  are  justifiably 
concerned  over  the  fact  that  this  ad- 
ministration and  this  Congress  played 
Santa  Claus  to  Khrushchev  last  Christ- 
mas eve  by  Issuing  him  a  credit  card 
for  communism.  I  know  I  am  concerned 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
spending  $50  billion  a  year  for  anna- 
men  ts  to  prevent  the  spread  of  com- 
mimism  and  to  protect  our  freedom,  at 
a  time  when  imarmed  American  flyers 
are  being  shot  down  over  Germany,  and 
at  a  time  when  American  fighting  men 
are  being  shot  and  killed  in  Vietnam.  It 
Is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  for  us  to  be 
sending  subsidized  American  wheat  to 
fill  the  hungry  bellies  of  Communists  who 
are  making  the  bullets  that  are  shoot- 
ing us  down. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  bring- 
ing this  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  for  his 
timely  speech.  I  think  history  will 
prove  that  this  selling  of  wheat  to  the 
Russians  will  go  down  In  history  as  prob- 
ably the  greatest  folly  ever  undertaken 
by  the  leaders  of  our  Government.  We 
are  going  to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  this 
mistake.  I  think  It  Is  high  time  that 
our  leaders  make  a  mistake  just  once  In 
our  favor  instead  of  making  all  the  mis- 
takes against  us. 

Mr.  STINSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  should  like  to  con- 
gratulate my  colleague  for  his  leader- 
ship In  this  area  and  for  bringing  this 
extremely  important  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  House. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion, 
particularly  by  administration  spokes- 
men, about  the  humanitarian  aspects  of 
these  Johnson  administration  sponsored 


wheat  sales  to  Russia,  and  about  the  need 
for  the  United  States  to  subsidize  and 
back  up  these  loans  with  U.S.  tax  dol- 
lars. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  I  must  point 
out  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  allocating 
its  resources  so  as  to  make  manpower 
and  money  available  for  space  explora- 
tion and  for  meeting  their  military  de- 
sires, not  for  so-called  humanitarian  pur- 
poses. They  are  not  using  their  man- 
power and  their  resources  to  provide  for 
the  needs  of  their  people  in  terms  of 
food.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  Khrushchev,  if  he  desired,  could 
allocate  U.S.S  R.  resources  so  that  they 
could  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  Rus- 
sian people.  They  are  not  doing  this. 
They  are  using  their  resources  for  more 
warlike  purposes.  The  people  of  this 
country  who  continue  to  talk  about  the 
humanitarian  aspects  of  wheat  sales  and 
who  would  use  the  dollars  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  to  bolster  the  Russian 
economy  are  making  a  serious  mistake. 
By  so  doing  they  permit  the  Communists 
to  continue  their  military  and  space  ven- 
tures rather  than  meet  the  demtuids  of 
their  people.  This  Is  a  subject  we  are 
going  to  be  hearing  a  good  deal  about  in 
the  coming  months  and  years  in  addi- 
tion to  the  whole  question  of  trading 
with  Communist  countries. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
and  congratulate  him  on  his  valuable 
contribution. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  for  his  astute 
discussion  of  this  subject,  and  compli- 
ment him  on  taking  the  time  to  bring 
this  information  to  the  Members. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Alger]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALGER.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Stinson] 
has  performed  a  great  service  for  every 
thinking  American.  We  must  terminate 
the  folly  of  aiding  the  dedicated  enemy. 
The  gentleman  has  reminded  us  that 
wheat  can  be  used  to  produce  ethyl  alco- 
hol which  Is  used  to  manufacture  atomic 
bombs.  TNT,  poison  gas,  detonating 
fuses,  torpedo  fuel,  and  other  weapons  of 
war.  Therefore,  now  we  are  engaged  In 
directly  aiding  the  enemy  produce  deadly 
weapons  that  can  be  used  against  us. 
Many  of  these  weapons  are  now  in  Cuba. 
Every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  this 
coimtry,  In  the  world.  Is  endangered  by 
this  direct  action  on  the  part  of  the 
President,  the  members  of  the  State  De- 
partment, and  all  others  engaged  in  this 
aid  to  the  CcMnmunlsts. 

Nor  is  this  action  a  simple  sale,  which 
would  be  bad  enough  as  a  mistake  of 
judgment.  We  are  subsidizing  the  Rus- 
sians. In  the  first  wheat  deal  we  gave 
the  Russians  $25  million  outright.   Since 
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then  the  President  has  authorized  the 
financial  underwriting  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  Russia  and  all  Commu- 
nist satellite  nations. 

Are  our  leaders  crazy?  Are  they  igno- 
rant of  what  they  do?  Is  not  the  Com- 
munist our  dedicated  enemy  by  his  own 
boastful  statement  time  after  time?  Is 
not  treason  defined  as  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy''  Is  not  an  out- 
right gift  and  sale  of  wheat  that  can  be 
used  to  make  weapons  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy? 

In  the  past  we  have  learned  later,  to 
our  sorrow,  of  examples  of  transshipment 
of  our  foodstuffs  to  those  killing  Ameri- 
can boys.  At  one  time  we  learned  that 
Poland  sent  some  of  our  food  to  North 
Vietnam  to  feed  those  killing  American 
soldiers.  Soldiers  need  food  to  fight.  It 
is  a  weapon  of  war.  This  misuse  of  our 
aid  was  at  the  least,  bad  Judgment  on 
our  part  in  helping  Poland.  How  much 
worse  is  it  to  aid  Russia  directly  the 
center  of  the  Communist  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  can  a  Member  of 
Congress  do  when  he  sees  such  action  by 
the  Government  leaders,  but  sp>eak  out. 
Did  we  not  swear  to  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tion? No  definition  in  my  responsibility 
that  I  know  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
permits  my  remaining  silent,  thus  be- 
coming a  silent  partner  to  this  suicidal 
action  of  our  national  leaders. 

I  call  aid  to  Russia  a  suicidal  course. 
I  consider  the  Communist  conspiracy  a 
mortal  enemy  to  all  I  hold  dear,  includ- 
ing the  children  we  now  are  rearing.  I 
will  not  be  a  party  to  this  fraud  on  the 
American  people. 

What  will  it  take  to  awaken  the  peo- 
ple? What  must  happen  to  awaken  our 
President,  the  State  Department  plan- 
ners, and  the  Democrat  leadership,  in 
fact,  every  elected  representative  to  the 
takeover  by  the  Communists  of  the 
earth's  surface  which  our  policies  are 
faciMtating.  As  for  me.  I  am  not  afraid 
to  speak  out.  to  confront  the  enemy  and 
stop  him  in  his  tracks.  I  would  preserve 
U.S.  sovereignty  and  lead  the  bewildered 
p>eople  of  the  world  to  freedom,  not  into 
the  slave  camps  of  communism  where  our 
foreign  programs  are  fast  taking  us. 

I  ask  again — wherein  does  aid  to  Rus- 
sia for  Communist  weapons  differ  from 
treason? 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  UTT.  I  want  to  congratulat-e  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  for  taking 
the  time  and  devoting  the  study  to  bring 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
and  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
public.  I  would  like  to  say  that  yester- 
day I  was  in  Houston  and  went  down  to 
the  docks  where  they  were  loading  wheat 
in  foreign  bottoms  headed  for  Russia.  I 
watched  the  American  pickets  down  there 
who  were  urging  them  not  to  load  the 
wheat  to  go  to  Russia.  This  boycott  or 
strike,  as  you  might  call  it.  or  picket 
line,  is  headed  by  the  leaders  of  the  In- 
ternational Longshoremen's  Union. 
They  are  dedicated  Americans  and  they 
know  that  wheat  is  just  as  much  an  arm- 
ament as  missiles  or  aircraft.  They  fin- 
ally had  to  give  up  and  had  to  yield  to 


city  hall  because  they  had  been  threat- 
ened with  a  court  injunction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  or  in  the  alternative, 
the  army  would  be  sent  down  to  load 
the  ships.  You  can  see  how  Intent  we 
are  in  bailing  the  Russians  out  of  their 
disaster.  It  might  be  interesting  to 
point  out  that  the  present  Secretary  of 
State.  Dean  Rusk,  was  in  the  picket  line 
in  1939  or  1940.  when  America  was  ship- 
ping scrap  iron  to  Japan,  to  try  to  stop  it. 
He  said  it  was  an  armament  and  would 
come  back  and  hit  us.  Yet,  you  will  not 
find  Secretary  Rusk  on  the  picket  line 
today  urging  the  American  people  not  to 
ship  wheat  to  Russia  and  armament  to 
bail  them  out  when  they  are  at  one  of 
the  lowest  points  in  their  economic  his- 
tory He  wants  to  assist  them  and  co- 
operate with  them  and  bail  them  out  on 
any  problem  that  they  have.  I  congrat- 
ulate the  gentleman  from  Washington  for 
taking  the  time  to  bring  this  matter  to 
our  attention. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STINSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  conclude  and 
have  done  many  times,  with  two  basic 
statements.  First  of  all.  it  is  rather  in- 
consistent to  fight  communism  with  one 
hand  and  feed  communism  with  the 
other  hand.  Secondly.  I  would  much 
rather  give  wheat  or  other  surplus  com- 
modities to  our  friends  than  to  sell  them 
to  our  enemies.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  certainly  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  STINSON)  of  the  great  State  of 
Washington  and  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
not  only  for  his  able  representation,  but 
specifically  for  taking  this  special  order 
to  bring  before  the  House  and  to  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  this  paradox,  and 
this  dilemma,  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 
I  would  have  presumed  that  had  we  lived 
up  to  all  of  the  original  stipulations  con- 
cerning the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia,  it 
might  have  been  satisfactory  in  view  of 
our  gold  outfiow.  But  you  have  pointed 
out  beautifully  the  things  which  utterly 
washout  any  basis  for  such  a  conclusion. 
No.  1.  you  have  pointed  out  again  in 
many  areas,  but  specifically  in  an  area 
that  Napoleon  first  made  an  observation; 
namely,  that  "armies  travel  on  their 
stomachs."  and  therefore,  we  should  not 
feed  a  competing  arm  especially  one 
dedicated  to  burying  us.  But.  second, 
and  this  is  particularly  why  I  rise,  is  be- 
cause in  your  speech  here  on  the  floor, 
which  has  been  beautifully  done  and 
properly  researched  and  prepared,  you 
have  included  information  about  the 
chemistry  and  the  many  other  uses  of 
ethyl  alcohol,  which  is  one  of  our  primary 
alcohols.  As  a  professional  man.  I  am 
well  aware  of  this  and  of  the  ease  of  hy- 
drating  alcohol  into  essential  chemicals, 
into  explosives,  and  into  rocketry  as  well 
as  its  use  in  telemetry.  Now  whether  our 
citizens  absorb  all  of  that  as  individuals 
in  America  or  not.  anyone  ought  to  know 
that  in  the  frozen  north  and  in  extreme 


cold  such  as  exists  In  most  of  Russia. 
North  China,  and  Siberia,  alcohol  is  used 
to  prevent  frosting  and  icing  of  airplane 
wings.  Most  of  us  have  been  held  up  at 
many  an  airport  here  in  North  America 
until  the  wings  were  swabbed  down  with 
alcohol  to  prevent  Icing  on  the  ground  In 
the  midst  of  certain  dewpoints.  tempera- 
ture, or  freezing  conditions. 

This  is  a  beautiful  paper.  It  is  well 
done  and  I  hope  the  press  and  the  people 
of  America  will  take  it  to  their  hearts 
and  realize  not  only  the  error  that  we 
have  made  in  selling  this  valuable  food- 
stuff and  ammunition  to  our  direct  com- 
petitors, but  also  to  realize  it  has  been 
foolhardy  In  connection  with  the  test  ban 
treaty.  Even  in  the  preamble  and  cer- 
tainly in  the  body  of  that  treaty — which 
was  approved  by  oiir  Senate,  entered  into, 
and  to  which  signatures  were  affixed  long 
before  the  public  had  an  opportunity 
for  study  and  discussion — one  will  find 
some  of  the  explosives  which  involve  al- 
cohol are  precluded  from  further  use. 

Time  has  now  overtaken  events  and 
proved  that  we  were  in  error  both  in  en- 
tering into  this  agreement  and  finally  in 
confirming  it  as  a  test  ban  treaty. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  diligence 
and  for  the  beautiful  way  In  which  he 
has  brought  this  vital  research  forward, 
and  come  to  such  vital  conclusions. 

Mr.  STINSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man.    I  appreciate  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STINSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  certainly  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  in  applauding  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  for  making  this  significant 
contribution  today.  I  join  him  in  ex- 
pressing the  feeling  that  without  ques- 
tion the  most  egregious  blunder  we  have 
committed  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
was  the  decision  to  permit  the  subsidized 
sale  of  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Unfortunately.  I  was  not  able  to  hear 
all  of  the  remarks  previously  made  by 
my  colleague,  and  perhaps  this  point  has 
been  alluded  to  earlier. 

There  were  some  interesting  figures 
contained  in  the  press  yesterday  with 
respect  to  allied  shipments  to  Communist 
Cuba.  Ships  of  7  U.S.  allies  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance  made  270  trips 
to  Cuba  in  1963.  according  to  the  figures 
made  available  today.  British  ships  led 
the  list,  with  132  trips.  Greece  was  sec- 
ond, with  99.  The  figures  for  the  others 
are:  Italy.  16;  Non^ay,  13;  France.  8: 
and  Denmark  and  Germany,  1  each. 

I  certainly  believe  it  is  only  too  clear 
that  as  a  result  of  the  policy  decision 
of  the  Government  to  permit  trade  with 
Communist  Russia  our  voice,  when  we 
attempt  to  raise  it  against  trade  with 
Cuba,  is  not  being  heard  by  our  allies, 
and  we  are  losing  whatever  influence  we 
had  in  the  Western  alliance  on  the  mat- 
ter of  the  economic  embargo  against 
Cuba.  I  believe  this  can  be  traced 
back — as  I  know  the  gentleman  already 
pointed  out  and  would  agree — to  the 
unfortunate  policy  decision  made  by  our 
Government  to  permit  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  this  area. 
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I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Again  I  applaud  him  for  taking  this  time 
and  making  the  effort  he  has  made  today 
to  bring  this  matter  not  only  to  the  at- 
tention of  those  of  us  in  the  House  but 
also.  I  hope,  to  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  our  entire  country. 

Mr.  STINSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

THE  RUSSIAN  WHEAT  DEAL 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Horton)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Stimson] 
is  performing  a  patriotic  purpose  in 
pointing  out  the  paradoxes  of  the  admin- 
istration's sale  of  U.S.  wheat  to  Commu- 
nist countries.  I  have  contended  con- 
tinually that  such  a  sale  Is  contrary  to 
our  national  interest.  Bill  Stinson's 
authoritative  analysis  supports  that  con- 
tention. 

Beyond  any  economic  considerations, 
there  is  a  moral  principle  that  compels 
me  to  oppose  this  transaction.  Clearly, 
the  United  States  should  not  carry  on 
any  trade  of  strategic  materials  with  a 
government  that  is  dedicated  to  our  na- 
tional annihilation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  wheat  can  be 
considered  a  strategic  material.  I  find 
it  meets  this  test  on  at  least  two  coimts. 
First,  any  commodity  we  supply  to  an- 
other nation  helps  to  lessen  Its  own  need 
to  provide  that  commodity.  In  the  case 
of  Communist  bloc  countries,  the  sale  of 
wheat  makes  a  direct  contribution  to 
their  strategic  position  by  allowing  a 
greater  proportion  of  available  resources 
to  be  devoted  to  the  building  of  a  mighty 
military  machine. 

Secondly,  many  scientific  experts  have 
voiced  fears  that  Russia  will  turn  our 
wheat  into  alcohol.  Naturally,  the  prod- 
uct of  this  distillation  process  would 
find  ready  use  in  missile  and  rocket  fuels 
and  munitions. 

The  wheat  deal  compromises  both  our 
security  and  our  democratic  beliefs.  It 
tells  the  world  the  United  States  Is  more 
Interested  in  the  balance  of  payments 
than  the  balance  of  power. 

Why  should  the  United  States  shore 
up  the  Soviet  economy  and  make  It  easier 
for  the  Kremlin  to  meet  Its  commitments 
among  the  Communist  bloc  nations  when 
the  Soviets  have  given  no  intention  of 
relaxing  world  tensions?  This  could 
only  be  termed  "trading  with  the  enemy." 
We  are  met  on  many  battlefields  with 
world  communism.  A  Communist-built 
wall  divides  Berlin.  Russian  militarists 
and  their  warmaking  weapons  are 
camped  only  90  miles  from  our  shores. 
The  Ccxnmunist-supported  guerrillas  are 
killing  American  soldiers  in  South  Viet- 
nam. The  once-free  people  of  Poland, 
Hungary.  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia, 
Rumania.  East  Germany.  Bulgaria.  Ar- 
menia, North  Korea.  Albania.  North 
Vietnam  and  other  captive  nations  are 
enslaved  by  brutal  communism.    "Even  in 


our  own  country,  there  are  agents  of  this 
atheistic  system  seeking  to  overthrow  the 
very  Government  which  permits  them 
the  freedom  to  act  so  boldly. 

Khrushchev  has  proclaimed  he  will 
bury  the  United  States  economically. 
What  could  play  more  into  his  hands, 
then,  than  supplying  him  with  economic 
support  in  the  form  of  American  wheat? 
This  wheat  deal  also  would  hit  the 
American  taxpayer  in  the  pocketbook. 
With  the  present  export  subsidy  on 
American  wheat  running  at  approxi- 
mately 60  cents  a  bushel,  this  proposed 
200-million-bushel  sale  would  amount  to 
$120  million  in  aid  to  Russia. 

Further,  this  sul>sidy  makes  any  such 
wheat  deal  plainly  contrary  to  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  as  expressed  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1961.  The  policy  state- 
ment of  that  act  opposes  the  sale  of 
subsidized  farm  commodities  to  "un- 
friendly" countries. 

It  Is  inconceivable  that  Russia  could 
be  regarded  as  a  "friendly"  nation,  and 
thus  not  subject  to  this  trade  limita- 
tion. Positive  actions  by  the  Soviets  to 
reduce  the  tensions  they  have  created 
are  the  only  proof  I  am  willing  to  accept 
that  Russia  is  "friendly"  to  the  United 
States.  Words  speaking  good  Intentions 
are  not  enough. 

I  believe  that  we  in  Congress  who  serve 
as  the  elected  Representatives  of  the 
American  people  have  a  right  to  be  con- 
sulted when  such  a  major  shift  in  our 
foreign  policy  is  undertaken.  Many  of 
us  have  questions  for  which  no  answers 
have  been  given.  Some  of  those  that 
concern  me  are: 

First.  Where  Is  the  policy  line  to  be 
drawn  on  U.S.  trade  with  Communist 
nations?  If  Russian  gold  can  buy  U.S. 
wheat,  why  could  not  Red  Chinese  gold 
achieve  the  same  result?  Or,  for  that 
matter,  could  the  United  States  properly 
say  "no"  to  a  similar  transaction  with 
North  Korea,  North  Vietnam,  or  Cuba? 
Second.  Does  not  such  a  sale,  by  help- 
ing the  Kremlin  keep  Its  commitments  to 
other  countries,  only  work  to  neutralize 
the  military  and  economic  aid  the  United 
States  continues  to  pour  into  the  nations 
of  the  free  world? 

Third.  If  Russia  Is  assured  a  supply 
of  agricultural  products  from  the  West- 
em  world,  could  she  not  devote  her 
Internal  resources  to  more  strategic  uses? 
Fourth.  Would  not  this  wheat  sale 
delay  final  recognition  by  the  Russian 
people  of  the  shortcomings  of  Soviet 
planned  production?  In  other  words, 
would  we  not  be  "bailing  out"  com- 
munism? 

This  wheat  sale  to  Russia  is  contrary 
to  the  national  interest  and  a  dangerous 
step. 

Until  we  see  concrete  evidence  that 
Moscow  will  join  with  us  in  securing 
world  peace  and  has  abandoned  its 
pursuit  of  world  domination  and  the 
ultimate  destruction  of  American  liberty 
and  justice,  we  must  not  l)e  deluded  into 
helping  Russia  achieve  Its  present  ugly 
de^es. 


man  from  New  York  [Mr.  HalpirnI  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  at  this  time  to  draw  the  attention 
of  Members  to  an  increasingly  urgent 
question. 

The  Issue,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  whether  this 
House,  and  our  society  at  large,  will  face 
now  the  economic  consequences  of  shifts 
and  cutbacks  in  defense  spending.  Al- 
ready there  have  appeared  pockets  of 
dislocation  throughout  the  Nation.  This 
trend  Is  bound  to  broaden  and  swell  in 
the  years  ahead. 

I  am  suggesting  that  we  should  act 
before  emergency  situations  are  thrust 
upon  us  overnight.  Conversion  to  ci- 
vilian production  and  employment  will 
entail  problems  if  we  fail  to  plan  and  to 
prepare  adequately.  There  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  impressive  opportunities :  but  • 
without  the  machinery  to  deal  with  iso- 
lated cases  as  they  develop  across  the 
country,  these  opportunities  may  be 
carelessly  forgone  due  to  shortsighted- 
ness. 

The  military  situation  is  changing. 
We  have  amassed  stockpiles  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  meet  any  conceivable  con- 
tingency. The  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
testified  on  several  occasions  that  the 
United  States  has  the  capability  of  full 
and  total  retaliation  even  after  absorbing 
a  first  strike.  Our  flexibility  to  choose 
among  an  array  of  strategies  would  yet 
exist  following  an  initial  blow. 

According  to  reliable  estimates,  the 
Soviet  Union  does  not  possess  a  nuclear 
capacity  commensurate  with  our  own. 

The  atomic  era  has  revolutionized 
military  strategy.  Theories  of  conven- 
tional defense  are  no  longer  valid.  In 
the  horrible  event  of  nuclear  devasta- 
tion, neither  the  Soviet  society  nor  our 
own  would  emerge  unscathed.  Hard- 
ened and  hidden  missile  complexes,  their 
geographic  placement,  has  already  ren- 
dered the  "cities  doctrine"  inapplicable. 
Thus.  Defense  Department  experts 
and  the  administration  have  recognized 
that  with  an  arsenal  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  warheads,  the  United  States  can  be- 
gin curtailing  production.  There  will  be 
cutbacks  in  the  production  of  fissionable 
material.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion acknowledges  that  its  accumulation 
will  outstrip  weapons  procurement  some 
time  after  1965. 

Simultaneously,  the  distinguished  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  is  proceeding  with  the 
Department's  cost  reduction  program. 
He  has  testified  that: 

We  are  now  aiming  at  a  recuning  anniial. 
reduction  In  overall  cost«  of  14  billion  by 
fiBcal  year  1967.* 

Twenty-six  allegedly  obsolete  mili- 
tary installations  will  be  disbanded  with- 
in the  next  few  years.  This  may  even- 
tually amount  to  annual  savings  of  $250 
million.  The  Department  Is  presently 
engaged  In  studying  the  advisability  of 
closing  several  naval  shipyards  as  well. 
We  are  likewise  imdergolng  subtle 
changes  in  the  international  sphere. 
There  is  growing  recognition,  both 
here  and  In  the  Kremlin,  that  further 


CIVILIAN  ECONOMIC  CONVERSION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


>  Extracts  of  testimony  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  House  of  Representa- 
tlves.  by  Hon.  Robert  S.  McNamara,  Jan. 
29,  1964. 
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large  su^cretion  to  existing  nuclear  stock- 
piles will  not  proportionally  enhance  the 
security  posture  of  either  nation  I  am 
impressed,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  reality 
that  Moscow  is  being  confronted  with 
increasing  variety  on  the  world  scene, 
and  that  this  poses  complications  for  her 
as  well  as  for  others. 

The  view  from  Moscow  is  by  no  means 
rosy.  Most  important  is  the  developing 
ideological  struggle  with  Peiping.  in 
reality  a  power  contest  for  the  allegiance 
of  the  worlds  Communist  forces.  This  is 
bound  to  divert  resources  and  attention 
from  the  cold  war  issues.  The  Soviet 
rulers  are  continuing  to  face,  mainly  in 
eastern  Europe,  the  bitter  and  ironic 
effects  of  the  de-Stalinization  which  they 
themselves  set  in  being. 

On  the  domestic  front.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev, having  eliminated  overt  police 
terror,  must  meet  the  demands  of  an  in- 
creasingly consumer-oriented  society. 
Soviet  man.  contradicting  the  theories 
of  Marx  and  Lenin,  is  after  the  same 
materialistic  satisfactions  which  these 
would-be  historians  said  only  existed  in 
the  capitalist  countries 

Khrushchev  faces  widespread,  perhaps 
incorrigible,  difficulties  in  light  indus- 
try and  agriculture.  Moscow  knows 
that  It  must  produce  at  home  to  be  ef- 
fective abroad.  There  is.  I  believe, 
growing  cognizance  that  these  diiTiculties 
cannot  be  dealt  with  successfully,  in 
long-range  terms,  unless  the  overwhelm- 
ing bur^fens  of  defense  spending  are  in 
some  way  lessened. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  Commu- 
nist foe  has  shelved  his  ambition  of  con- 
quering, by  any  disposable  means,  the 
democratic  civilization.  This  remains 
the  end  goal.  But  I  am  pointli\g  out 
that  Russia  faces  acute  difficulties,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  that  her  society 
Is  undergoing  radical  changes. 

Into  this  picture  we  must  not  Ignore 
the  possibility,  at  present  remote,  that 
the  great  powers  will  agree  upon  mean- 
ingful a&easures  of  arms  limitation  in  the 
future. 

And  so.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  sxiffl- 
cient  indications  that  defense  allocations 
will  be  on  the  downturn  in  the  years 
ahead.  In  order  to  avert  harmful  reper- 
cussions upon  our  own  industry,  plan- 
ning and  coordination  Is  needed  now 

We  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  block 
savings  of  tax  dollars  realized  from  de- 
fense cutbacks  that  are  proven  to  be  de- 
sirable. But.  we  must  protect  our 
civilian  workers  against  sudden  curtail- 
ment of  military  programs. 

Outright  reduction  of  the  military 
budget  is  not  our  only  concern.  Shirts 
in  weapons  procurement,  as  a  response 
to  new  technological  developments,  will 
accelerate.  New  concepts  with  new  pro- 
duction requirements  will  continue  to 
distort  previous  trends. 

It  is,  of  course,  essential  to  our  security 
that  better  methods  and  greater  capa- 
bility be  phased  into  our  overall  military 
stance  as  quickly  and  as  painlessly  as 
possible.  It  would  be  suicidal  to  block 
advancement. 

But.  where  Industry  has  catered  to 
urgent  government  need  for  so  long,  only 
to  face  large-scale  hardship  due  to  strat- 
egy changes.  It  would  be  equally  foolish 
nc^  to  prevent  the  new  conditions  from 


worsening  our  already  critical  domesttr 
proMemis 

Adverse  impact  would  involve  whole 
communities  More  unemployment  would 
result. 

We  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the 
underlying  principles  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  Belief  in  capitalism  as  an 
economic  way  of  life  means  that  we.  as 
individuals,  must  stand  prepared  to  take 
risks  and  accept  personal  responsibility. 

But  we  should  recognize  that  the  enor- 
mous defense  budget  has  generated  an 
intrinsically  synthetic  demand.  Manu- 
facturers of  weaponry  are  not  satisfying 
any  public  demand  in  the  true  sense. 
You  and  I  do  not  buy  their  merchandise. 
Their  hardware  is  not  subject  to  the 
usual  fluctuations  of  the  marketplace 
Their  business  rests  in  large  part  upon 
what  the  national  security  may  require. 
as  interpreted  by  the  Governments  pol- 
icymakers. 

It  is  not  presumptuous  of  Government 
to  help  in  righting  what  Government  has 
wrought.  To  urge  that  contractors  aid 
in  easing  the  unfavorable  impact  cf  dis- 
engagement upon  their  employees  seems 
only  fair  and  reasonable. 

I  do  not  think  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  the  Economic  Impact  of  De- 
fense and  Disarmament  is  sufficient  to 
the  task  I  am  encouraged  by  the  Presi- 
dent's concern.  But  It  is  evident  from 
the  President's  remarks  that  the  group 
will  function  informally;  it  will  not 
undertake  studies;  there  are  no  provi- 
sions for  acquiring  an  expert  staff ;  it  will 
merely  coordinate  present  efforts,  and 
recommend. 

Therefore.  I  am  pleased  to  associate 
myself  with  my  distinguished  colleagues 
who  have  Joined  In  Introducing  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  meeting  this  vital  national 
problem  My  companion  bill.  HJl.  10023. 
will  establish  a  National  Economic  Con- 
version Commission.  Most  contractors 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  will  be  re- 
quired to  establish  conversion  commit- 
tees which  shall  plan  for  the  communal 
shift  to  civilian  work  in  the  event  of  ter- 
mination or  reduction  of  defense  coo- 
tracts. 

This  legislation  was  orginally  Intro- 
diiced  by  the  esteemed  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McOovnNl.  in  the 
other  body.  He  deserves  great  credit  for 
his  foresight  and  knowledge  in  this  field. 

Only  last  week  I  was  en«ouraged  by 
the  initiative  shown  in  my  own  Long 
Island  Here  a  local  group,  concerned  by 
the  vast  changes  occurring  in  the  mili- 
tary adrplane  industry,  is  urging  that 
Tri-County.  Long  Island  be  singled  out 
for  a  Government-sponsored  study  of 
how  defense  industry  can  t)est  be  con- 
verted to  nondefense. 

A  pilot  project  of  this  nature  would 
certainly  be  useful  in  evaluating  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  this  new 
phase  in  our  national  life.  It  is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  we  can  profit  from  such 
an  experience. 

These  persons  are  concerned  with  the 
community  Impact,  above  all  unemploy- 
ment, of  the  canceling  of  defense  con- 
tracts. They  saw  President  Johnson 
personally,  and  I  understand  they  re- 


ceived a  sympathetic  hearing     They  are 
to  be  commended. 

For.  manifestly,  the  conversion  ma- 
chinery created  by  my  bill  is  meant  to 
supplement  effective  efforts  on  the  part 
of  local  and  State  officials.  Communi- 
ties touched  by  the  closing  of  military 
bases  and  the  reduction  of  defense  con- 
tracts should  Initiate  private  programs 
aimed  at  easing  the  stresses  and  hard- 
ships involved. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  Is  an  incontrovertible 
tAct  that  the  enormous  defense  spending 
of  the  last  several  years  has  created  an 
unwelcome  imbalance  in  the  economy. 
Military  spending  is  Inherently  negative 
in  economic  and  social  terms. 

We  should  embrace  the  opportuiUty  of 
reducing  this  encumbrance,  as  the  na- 
tional security  may  permit.  There  are 
vast  unmet  domestic  needs  The  oppor- 
tunity of  channeling  resultant  savings 
Into  the  more  meaningful  and  beneficial 
sectors  of  the  economy  will  go  unheeded 
because  of  the  widespread  hardship  and 
unemployment  unless  the  Nation  Is  will- 
ing to  plan  ahead. 

I  Implore  the  appropriate  committee 
of  the  House  to  consider  the  conversion 
bills  which  Members  have  hitherto 
Introduced. 

We  must  not  allow  savings  and  con- 
version to  become  a  hardship  to  society. 
We  must  stand  prepared  to  welcome  It. 

With  permission.  I  am  asking  that  one 
timely  and  commendable  editorial  on 
the  subject,  appearing  In  the  Long  Island 
Press,  be  Inserted  at  this  point  In  the 
Rxcoao. 
irrom  the  Long  Island  (W.T.)  Pnm.  F»b  ». 

1»04| 
A  MoKK  Flxxiblk  Tsi-CotrirrT  LoifO  Iblano 

Trl-County  Long  Isl&nd  Is  the  lde«I  place 
for  •  Oovernin«nt-«pon«or«d  atudy  oT  liow 
defenM  industry  cAn  best  b«  converted  to 
nondefense. 

The  problem  is  what  to  do  with  the  thou- 
sands of  people  left  unemployed  when  the 
Government  decldee  to  cancel  a  defense  con- 
tract It '8  a  problem  Long  Island  knows  all 
too  well,  unhappily  The  military  airplane 
Industry  Is  undergoing  a  vast  change. 
Manned  planes  are  being  replaced  by  guided 
mlsaUes.  In  the  reehuiSc,  some  of  our 
largest  plants  are  losing  contracts — not  only 
airframe  makers,  like  Republic  AvUtlon.  but 
big  companies  which  make  related  parts, 
like  Pord  Instrument  In  Long  Island  City. 
Kollsman  in  Elmhurst  and  Oyoeeet.  Palrchlld 
Stratoe  In  Wyandanch.  and  Arma  In  Rooae- 
velt  Pteld.  Even  giant  Sperry  Oyroscope  Oo. 
in  Lake  Success.  Is  feeling  the  pinch. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  Trl-County  Long 
Island  Is  In  Imminent  danger  of  economic 
collapse  Far  from  It  But  there  are  too 
many  pockets  of  unemployment  What  we 
need  Is  a  workable  program  to  develop  a 
broader  base  of  employment  in  nondefense. 
clvlUan-consumptlon  areas. 

Our  Queens-Nassau-SufTolk  community  is 
not  unique  In  this,  of  course.  There  are 
similar  defense  Industry  ailments  all  around 
the  country  But  we  are  ideally  suited  for  a 
pilot  study  because  we  are  large  enough  to 
be  significant  for  a  national  pattern  and  yet 
small  enough  for  the  project  to  be  manage- 
able 

This  is  what  a  group  of  labor  leaders  from 
Nassau  and  Suffolk  told  President  Johnson 
this  week.  They  report  that  the  President 
seemed  sympathetic.  We  hope  so.  We  con- 
gratulate the  Naasau-SulTolk  labor  leaders 
for  their  initiative,  and  hope  that  their 
Queens  colleagues  will  back  them  all  the 
way 
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CONSTITUTIONAL   RIGHTS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cunningham] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker. 
last  week.  In  reading  the  Congressional 
Record  proceedings  in  the  other  body,  I 
came  upon  a  statement  by  a  Member  of 
the  other  body  under  the  heading  of 
"Constitutional  Rights."  Because  I  have 
championed  the  cause  of  the  protection 
of  constitutional  rights  for  every  Ameri- 
can, I  read  the  article  with  interest. 
Part  of  the  statement  by  the  Member  of 
the  other  body  contained  a  letter  written 
to  him  by  Mr.  Sidney  Zagri,  legislative 
counsel.  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters. 

Mr.  Zagri  detailed  at  length  the  activi- 
ties of  Federal  agents  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  bearing  on  a  case  Involving 
James  Hoffa.  currently  being  held  in  a 
trial  in  another  city. 

The  Member  of  the  other  body  stated 
that  he  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 
acts  alleged  and  attributed  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  by  Mr.  Zagri. 
Neither  do  I.  However.  I  agree  with  the 
observation  that  these  allegations  should 
be  investigated  by  the  proper  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress,  because  if  they  are 
substantiated  by  the  facts— and  I  feel 
they  will  be — it  will  be  proof  indeed  that 
the  constitutional  rights  of  every  citi- 
zen to  a  fair  trial  is  in  jeopardy. 

If  this  proves  to  be  the  fact  In  this 
Instance,  then  no  person  In  the  United 
States  would  be  assured  that  his  consti- 
tutional rights  would  not  be  washed 
away  and  would  not  be  protected.  I  re- 
cently read  also  of  what  I  believe  to  be 
an  Invasion  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  an  American  citizen.  This  involved 
the  case  concerning  Roy  Cohn.  Now, 
whether  you  approve  or  disapprove  of 
this  gentleman,  the  fact  remains  that 
his  constitutional  rights  have  also  been 
invaded,  because  a  secret  and  confiden- 
tial memo  was  Issued  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  holding  and  putting  a  watch 
on  his  mall. 

Referring  back  to  the  problem  of  the 
trial  In  Tennessee  Involving  the  Team- 
sters. I  Inquired  of  Mr.  Zagri  as  to  any 
additional  information  he  might  supply 
me  on  this  matter.  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  him  In  which  he  lists  the 
charges  of  constitutional  deprivations  of 
the  defendants,  their  lawyers,  and  wit- 
nesses along  with  affidavits  and  evidence 
substantiating  these  charges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  from  Mr.  Zagrl  be  Inserted. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     ^Mr. 
Taylor  ) .     Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  letter  referred  to  Is  as  follows: 
inteinational      bsotherhood      of 
Teamsters.     Chautfturs.     Ware- 
housemen &  Helpers  or  America. 

Detroit.  Mich..  March  2. 1964. 
Hon.  Olcnn  Cunningham. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cunningham:  As  the  trial  of 
James  R.  Hoffa  draws  to  a  conclusion.  I  feel 
that  you  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress  should 
be  made  aware  of  activities  by  the  Depart- 


ment of  Justice  in  that  case  which  con- 
stitutes serious  encroachmenU  of  the  rights 
of  the  defendants,  their  lawyers,  and  wit- 
nesses in  this  case. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  your  calling 
these  matters  to  the  attention  of  Chairman 
CELLsa.  members  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, as  well  as  Members  of  the  Congress. 

Certain  events  which  liave  occurred  In  the 
prosecution  by  the  Government  of  James  R. 
Hoffa  and  codefendanU  In  the  current  trial 
in  the  Federal  court.  Chattanooga.  Tenn.. 
raise  serious  questions  as  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  In  the  United  SUtes.  The 
Department  of  Justice  has  a  responsibility 
to  observe  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
defendants  and  as  an  arm  of  the  court  is 
obliged  to  protect  the  defendants*  rights  to 
a  fair  trial  under  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  fifth  amendment  and  the  fair  trial 
guarantees  of  the  sixth  amendment  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  defendant  has  alleged  violations  of 
these  rights  and  offered  evidence  In  sup- 
port of  such  allegations  which  have  been 
uncon  trover  ted  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Further    the    Government    admits    that — 

1.  It  has  conducted  constant  and  un- 
remitting surveillance  of  the  defendants, 
their  counsel,  and  witnesses  since  the  open- 
ing date  of  the  trial  until  February  8.  1964. 
when  defendantjB'  motions  and  offer  of  proof 
were  presented  to  the  court; 

2.  The  Government  admits  It  employed  an 
Informer,  who  used  his  position  of  confidence 
and  trust  with  the  defendant  Hoffa  to  spy 
on  his  activities  in  the  defense  of  a  prior 
criminal  prosecution; 

3.  It  deliberately  avoided  taking  contem- 
poraneous statements  of  witnesses  and  sub- 
sequently prepared  summaries  of  narrations 
of  the  original  statements,  which  had  the 
effect  of  circumventing  the  Jencks  Act. 

SURVEILLANCE    BY    FEDERAL    AGENTS    OF   THE    DE- 
FENDANTS. THEIR  COUNSEL.  AND  WITNESSES 

It  has  been  alleged  and  evidence  offered  to 
prove  that  Hoffa  and  his  codefendants.  their 
attorneys,  and  witnesses  have  t>een  under 
almost  continuous  and  repeated  surveillance 
from  the  time  that  this  trial  commenced 
until  February  8,  1964.  The  Government  not 
only  does  not  controvert  these  allegations 
but  admits  to  the  surveillance  charges. 

Such  activities  by  Federal  agents  Included 
surveillance  of  the  hotel  where  the  defend- 
ants and  their  lawyers  were  stajing;  erf  com- 
munications by  short  wave  radio  of  the 
whereabouts  and  movements  of  defendants 
and  their  counsel;  of  the  following  of  such 
movements  In  automobiles,  and  of  the  in- 
vading by  a  U.S.  marshal  of  the  defendants' 
headquarters  while  defendants  were  In  trial. 

Positive  proof  of  these  allegations  is  at- 
tached hereto  in  the  form  of  a  transcript  of 
radio  communications,  carried  on  by  elec- 
tronic equipment,  of  a  vast  network  of  con- 
versations of  Individuals.  These  conversa- 
tions are  identified,  as  that  of  "US.  Govern- 
ment agents  and  that  their  conversations 
were  coded  in  great  part."  and  decoded  by 
one  Bernard  B.  Splndel,  an  electronic  tech- 
nician specializing  in  detection  of  lUtenlng 
and/or  monitoring  devices  and  other  means 
of  such  surveillance  as  wiretapping,  shadow- 
ing and  eavesdropping.  His  afBdavit  is 
attached  hereto. 

The  motion  charging  surveillance  by  FBI 
agents.  Walter  Sheridan  and  the  U.S.  marshal 
is  supported  by  photographs  of  FBI  agents 
sitting  In  automobiles  near  the  courthouse 
and  the  hotels,  speaking  Into  a  microphone, 
transcript  of  which  indicates  reports  of  the 
movemente  of  Hoffa.  his  defendant  and  his 
attorneys;  of  the  U.S.  marshal  l)eing  caught 
in  the  defendant's  hotel  tampering  with  the 
defendant's  defense  materials  including 
briefs  and  records  In  flies;  viewing  of  the 
defendant's  movements  through  the  use  of 
binoculars  from  the  window  of  rooms  In  a 
building  adjacent  to  defense  headquarters. 


Surveillance  has  affected  Intimidating  wit- 
nesses who  might  come  forward  with  evi- 
dence for  the  defense. 

Further  that  one  of  the  purposes  for  the 
requirement  of  a  public  trial  is  that  there  Is 
a  reasonable  possibility  persons  unknown  to 
parties  or  their  counsel  by  having  knowledge 
of  the  facts  in  issue  may  he  drawn  to  the 
trial.  (Tanksley  v.  U.S..  146  F.  (Sd)  53;  and 
U.S.  V.  Konli,  172  F.  (2d)   919.) 

What  person  having  knowledge  of  facts 
that  might  bt  helpful  to  this  defendant 
would  come  forward  and  give  Information  to 
the  accused  under  the  circumstances  de- 
scribed above? 

He  would  know,  from  the  publicity  given 
the  surveillance  of  this  case  that  if  he  con- 
tacted the  accused  or  the  accused's  counsel, 
he  would  be  Immediately  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  Government's  agents  with  the 
likelihood  of  Inquisitorial  interrogations  by 
employees  of  the  U.S.  Government,  who  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  SUtes.  who  has  publicly  in 
both  written  and  oral  statements  stated  his 
hostility  toward  the  defendant  Hoffa.  The 
controlling  vice  in  this  situation  Is  the  tend- 
ency that  such  surveillance  has  to  silence  a 
person,  who  would  otherwise  speak. 

DEPRIVATION  OF  DEFENDANT'S  RIGHT  TO  COUNSEL 

The  right  of  an  accused  to  assistance  of 
counsel  means  effective  assistance  of  coun- 
sel, which  IncliMles  aid  of  counsel  In  un-  ■ 
trammeled  and  unimpaired  consultation, 
investigation  and  preparation  for  the  trial 
(Krull  V.  U.S.  240  F.  2d  122) . 

The  defendants  have  l>een  deprived  of  the 
aid  of  counsel  in  investigating  the  facts;  the 
right  to  unimpeded  communication  with  his 
counsel;  and  the  assistance  that  would  come 
to  the  defendant  had  his  attorney  not  hcen 
prevented  by  the  surveillance  of  the  FBI  of 
his  freedom  of  action  in  interviewing  wit- 
nesses. Attached  hereto  is  affidavit  of  Harry 
Berke.  defense  counsel,  who  states  in  part: 

"Now  I  have  proof  that  during  this  trial  I 
have  been  under  surveillance  by  agents  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

"That  such  surveillance  has  Impeded  me 
in  my  representation  of  the  accused,  that 
consultations  with  other  counselors,  wit- 
nesses, and  the  defendant  have  had  to  be 
conducted  in  an  atmosphere  of  apprehension 
and  fear  that  our  meetings  were  being 
watched  and  that  our  activities  were  under 
scrutiny.  This  activity  on  the  part  of  such 
persons  caused  me  to  postpone  several  con- 
ferences previously  scheduled  with  my 
client." 

Here  we  have  a  situation  where  witnesses 
and  defense  counsel  are  being  subjected  to 
extraneous  influences  to  which  no  party  in 
a  court  proceeding  should  be  subjected.  No 
American  citizen  should  be  subjected  to  a 
trial  in  the  Judicial  branch  when  the  execu- 
tive branch  is  actively  Impeding  every  con- 
stitutional rtght  that  the  defendant  has. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  AN  INFORMER  BY  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT IN  THE  PREVIOUS  CRIMINAL  PROSECU- 
TION RAISES  SERIOUS  QUESTIONS  OF  ENTRAP- 
MENT AND  INTERFERENCE  WrTH  LAWYER- 
CLIENT   PRIVILEGE 

Evidence  has  also  been  Introduced  in  said 
case  of  an  informer  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, who  used  his  position  of  confidence 
and  trust  with  a  defendant,  to  spy  on  his 
activities  in  the  defense  of  a  prior  criminal 
prosecution,  who  sat  in  and  attended  con- 
ferences l)etween  the  defendant  and  his  at- 
torneys, with  the  express  purpose  of  report- 
ing the  results  of  his  spying  to  agents  of  the 
United  SUtes,  and  which  Informer  almost 
daily  during  said  criminal  prosecution  re- 
ported and  conveyed  information  to  agents 
of  the  Federal  Government;  and  that  to  the 
dismay  of  defense  counsel,  almost  dally  the 
Government  anticipated  defense  moves,  to 
the  point  where  the  Government  attorney, 
when  questioned  about  how  he  anticipated 
defense  moves,  replied  that  he  was  "psychic." 
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CmCUMVINTTON    OF   THK   INTBNT    AND   miQITTmi- 

Murrs  or  sicnow   asoo,  title   ja.  uwmro 

STATZS  COOK — THE  JKNCKE  ACT 

It  tfl  further  noted  that  In  recent  criminal 
prosecutions,  suspicions  have  been  raised 
that  representatives  of  the  Government  have 
purposely  sought  to  evade  the  application 
of  the  so-called  Jencks  statute,  by  taking 
statements  from  witnesses,  thereafter  de- 
stroying said  statemenu  after  later  prepar- 
ing summaries  of  narrations  of  the  original 
statements,  and  subsequently  at  a  trial  rep- 
resenting to  the  Court  that  there  were  no 
such  statements  obtained  and  that  the  nar- 
rations which  they  later  prepared  are  not 
required  by  them  to  be  submitted  to  the 
defense  tn  accordance  with  the  prescriptions 
of  the  statute.  Another  favorite  way  of 
working  the  requirements  of  section  3500. 
title  18.  United  States  Code.  Is  by  allegedly 
taking  "cryptic  notes"  of  witnesses'  state- 
ments, which  notes  are  not  available  for  pro- 
duction to  the  defendants  under  the  Jencks 
Act.  Obviously  the  Intention  of  the  Jencks 
Act  Is  to  supply  the  defendant  with  state- 
menu  made  by  a  witness  to  the  Government, 
for  the  purpose  of  cross-examination. 

The  foregoing  practices  of  agents  of  the 
Federal  Government  are.  It  Is  submitted, 
an  Improper  circumvention  of  the  basic  and 
substantial  rights  of  a  defendant  In  a  crimi- 
nal cause,  and  a  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  a  defendant  to  b"  fairly  tried, 
to  have  the  effective  assistance  of  counsel, 
and  his  rights  to  due  process  of  law  and  the 
equal  protection  of  the  law 

I  respectfully  request  that  you  bring  these 
facts  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and 
particularly  the  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  so  that  an  observer  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  may  sit  In  on  th»*  trial  and 
report  back  to  the  committee,  with  the  pos- 
sible objective  of  pursuing  a  full-scale  In- 
vestigation of  the  gestapo  tactics  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  employed  in  this  case. 
Cordially  yours. 

Sidney  Zagu, 
Legislative  Counsel.  IBT. 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CXJ>fNINOHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  for  the 
courage  to  call  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  body  and  the  American 
people. 

If  the  trial  in  Tennessee  were  that  of 
a  Communist  every  bleeding  heart  for 
constitutional  rights  would  have  been  in 
on  the  act.  Where  are  these  champions 
of  constitutional  rights  in  this  case? 

The  gentleman  from  Nebraska  is  ab- 
solutely right  when  he  says  today  it  is  in 
Tennessee — tomorrow  it  may  be  you. 

There  seems  to  be  a  double  standard 
developing  in  this  Nation  on  this  matter 
of  constitutional  rights.  It  seems  to  be 
a  matter  of  who  you  are — not  what  you 
have  done. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  has 
a  responsibility  in  this  field  to  the  people 
of  the  Nation  to  insure  equal  adminis- 
tration of  constitutional  rights  to  all — 
not  just  on  the  basis  of  who  you  are.  It 
is  incumbent  upon  this  committee  to  see 
that  prosecution  does  not  become  per- 
secution. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Do  I  understand  that 
counsel  for  the  defense  have  alleged  cer- 
tain violations  of  their  personal  rights 


and  their  constitutional  rights  as  lawyers 
m  being  watched  by  members  of  the 
FBI  and  also  that  certain  conversations 
between  FBI  agents  were  registered  and 
transmitted  to  the  court?  Do  I  under- 
stand those  are  the  charges  by  counsel? 

Mr.  CIWNINGHAM.  I  believe  that  is 
true. 

Mr.  LIBONATI  And  were  they  inter- 
fered with  in  preparing  the  defense  of 
the  defendants? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  understand 
that  to  be  true.  I  would  refer  you  to  the 
affidavit  of  counsel  for  Mr.  Hoffa,  Mr. 
Harry  Berke. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Is  that  the  allegation 
that  was  contended  in  the  affidavits 
presented  by  the  lawyers  to  the  court, 
that  is,  that  they  were  interfered  with 
and  that  they  were  under  surveillance? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Very  definitely 
that  is  true.  The  letter  which  I  have 
asked  permission  to  Insert  in  the  Record 
will  detail  that.  They  were  under  con- 
stant surveillance;  they  had  shortwave 
radio  communications  among  the 
Federal  agents  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  reporting  the  exact  movements 
of  the  defendants,  attorneys,  staff  mem- 
bers and  witnesses  in  this  case. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  The  reason  why  I  am 
interested  in  this  Is  I  introduced  a  bill 
of  the  same  nature  with  respect  to  the 
violation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
Dr.  Steven  Durovic,  the  doctor  who 
formulated  the  so-called  drug  Kreblozen. 
the  cancer  drug.  He  was  held  under 
surveillance  and  was  abused  and  pre- 
vented from  leaving  his  office  by  agents 
of  the  Government.  He  alleged  his  con- 
stitutional rights  were  violated.  That 
bill  is  now  pending  in  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  There  has  been  a  request 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  Congress- 
man Emanitel  Celler,  for  a  report,  and 
I  think  if  that  bill  is  enacted  into  law. 
you  will  not  have  this  type  of  violation. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  respond  to  the  gentleman  by  say- 
ing that  regardless  of  the  litigants  in  this 
matter,  the  tactics  that  have  been  em- 
ployed to  Intimidate  the  lawyers  and  the 
witnesses  of  the  accused  are  certainly 
serious  matters  and  represent  a  very  seri- 
ous invasion  of  constitutional  rights.  If 
something  is  not  done  about  this  type  of 
practice.  If  it  is  not  curtailed.  I  can  see  a 
very  dreary  day  for  all  Americans  so  far 
as  the  invasion  of  their  personal  and  con- 
stitutional rights  are  concerned. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  When  the  court  was 
apprised  of  this  situation,  why  did  it  not 
take  action^  Was  there  not  any  discus- 
sion relative  to  that?  Was  there  any  In- 
formation that  the  gentleman  received 
on  that  score,  perhaps  In  the  letter  to 
which  he  referred,  that  was  submitted  by 
an  Individual  in  the  other  body? 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  Yes;  I  received  a 
letter.  The  defense  did  make  objections 
to  the  type  of  kangaroo  court  proceedings 
that  were  carried  on  in  this  particular 
instance. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Was  there  not  some 
criticism  by  the  lawyers  for  the  defense 
to  the  court  relative  to  the  court's  con- 
duct in  this  trial,  on  the  question  of  the 
court's  attitude  toward  the  defendant 
and  the  lawyers  in  being  critical  of  them 
before  the  Jury? 


Mr.  CUNNTNOHAM.  I  understand 
that  to  be  true. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  And  were  there  not 
affidavits  submitted  by  the  lawyers  prov- 
ing these  respective  facts  which  they  al- 
leged were  practiced  against  them  in  vio- 
lation of  their  constitutional  rights? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  understand 
that  to  be  true. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  What  did  the  prose- 
cution have  to  say  in  response  to  the 
presentation  of  this  testimony? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  The  Government 
admits  the  surveillance  of  the  defend- 
ants. That  is  detailed  in  the  letter. 
There  are  supporting  documents  in  which 
the  defendants  point  out  what  the  prose- 
cution had  done. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  Federal  judge  who  presides  at 
this  trial  was  a  very  active  practicing 
lawyer,  well  versed  in  the  law.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  he  would  not  take  cognizance 
of  these  violations  or  at  least  comment 
upon  them. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  It  cerUlnly 
seems  strange  to  me  that  he  did  not  do 
that.  I  understand  the  judge  has  agreed 
to  hear  evidence  on  the  surveillance 
charges  after  the  case  is  submitted  to  the 
jury. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Would  the  genUe- 
man  be  in  favor  of  the  bill  that  I  have 
introduced  as  a  corrective  measure  to 
penalize  persons  who  violate  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  citizens,  even 
though  they  do  so  under  the  color  of 
their  office  and  of  Federal  authority? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  not  read  the  gentleman's  bill  but  as 
he  describes  it  I  certainly  would. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  I  have  never  met  Mr. 
HofTa.  but  certainly  as  a  defendant  he 
should  be  represented  in  court  and  his 
constitutional  rights,  interests  and  pre- 
rogatives should  be  protected  not  only 
by  the  court  and  by  the  prosecution  but 
the  public  itself  should  be  interested. 
He  Is  one  individual.  This,  however,  con- 
cerns all  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.    It  is  just  that  basic. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  for  taking  the  time  and 
exhibiting  the  courage  to  be  critical  of 
these  practices. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  must  in 
the  future  take  into  consideration  this 
fact,  that  the  citizens,  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  defendants  under 
charges  or  whether  they  are  persons  who 
as  citizens  enjoy  the  freedoms  under 
the  constitution  or  from  court  justice, 
must  have  their  rights  respected.  The 
fact  that  a  person  is  given  an  appoint- 
ment to  serve  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  place  him  in  a  preferred  class 
to  abuse  the  rights  of  the  citizens. 

I  have  no  one  but  the  finest  authority 
who  stated  at  a  convention  held  here 
in  Washington  recently — Mr.  Hoover  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation — 
in  addressing  various  agents  of  the  dif- 
ferent agencies  of  the  Government  when 
he  stated  that  only  through  igiMrance 
would  anyone  who  works  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, whether  it  be  in  an  investiga- 
tory capacity  or  an  enforcement  capeu:- 
Ity.  violate  the  constitutional  rights  of 
citizens. 
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I  certainly  feel  that  in  this  instance, 
regardless  of  the  identification  of  the 
individuals  on  trial,  the  sacred  rights 
that  are  designed  to  protect  men  whether 
they  be  defendants  or  otherwise  in  a 
court  of  law  should  be  preserved.  That 
Is  the  reason  why  our  rules  and  pro- 
cedures have  been  written  so  as  to  defi- 
nitely and  positively  be  assertive  of  the 
protection  of  those  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  including 
articles  and  a  newspaper  clipping  rela- 
tive to  this  question  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  has  so  ably  discussed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Taylor  ) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  certain 
matters  have  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion through  Sidney  Zagri,  legislative 
counsel  for  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  in  his  report  concerning  the 
unconstitutional  encroachments  by  the 
Federal  Government  operatives  through 
a  series  of  events  occurring  In  the  prose- 
cution by  the  Government  of  James  R. 
Hoffa  and  codefendants  in  the  current 
trial  in  the  Federal  court  at  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  the 
infringements  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  a  defendant  by  the  Federal  op- 
eratives Involved  in  this  matter,  even 
during  the  holding  of  trial  procedures, 
would  be  countenanced  by  those  in  au- 
thority. Although  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  these  matters,  yet  the  pre- 
sentment of  the  affidavits  of  the  lawyers 
and  others  presented  to  the  court  to- 
gether with  a  transcript  of  conversations 
between  agents  of  the  Government  who 
conducted  the  surveillance  of  the  indi- 
viduals complaining  of  the  violation  of 
their  constitutional  rights,  make  a  strong 
prima  facie  case  In  proving  their  conten- 
tions. 

During  the  past  several  sessions — since 
1957 — the  question  of  constitutional 
rights  has  been  the  legislative  concern 
of  the  Congress,  and  all  matters  pertain- 
ing thereto,  a  matter  of  legislative  en- 
actment. I  ask  that  the  text  of  a  copy 
of  the  letter  and  documents  submitted  to 
me  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

Intbrmational  Bbotherhood  or 
Teamsters.  Chauffeubs,  Ware- 
housemen &  Helpers  of  America 

Detroit.  Mich..  March  2. 1964. 
The  Honorable  Roland  V.  Libonati, 
Member,  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Libonati:  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  activities  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  In  the  current  prosecution 
of  James  R.  Hoffa  and  other  defendants. 
Circumstances  to  which  I  call  your  attention 
constitute  serious  encroachments  on  the 
rights  of  the  defendanU.  their  lawyers  and 
witnesses  In  the  case.  Congressional  atten- 
tion Is  called  to  the  need  of  conducting  an 
Investigation  of  these  charges  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  this  trial.  Legislation  may  be 
needed  to  correct  some  of  the  glaring  In- 
stances of  deprivation  of  defendants'  rights. 
In  any  event,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
should  become  acquainted  with  the  manner 


in  which  the  Department  of  Justice  is  ful- 
niling  Its  responsibility  under  existing  laws. 

I  call  your  attention  only  to  the  highlights 
of  constitutional  deprivations  as  well  as  en- 
closed documentations  substantiating  the 
charges  stated  herein. 

Certain  events  which  have  occurred  in  the 
prosecution  by  the  Government  of  James  R. 
Hoffa  and  codefendanU  in  the  current  trial 
in  the  Federal  court,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.. 
raise  serious  questions  as  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  In  the  United  SUtes.  The 
Department  of  Justice  has  a  responsibility 
to  observe  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
defendants  and  as  an  arm  of  the  court  is 
obliged  to  protect  the  defendants'  rights  to 
a  fair  trial  under  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  fifth  amendment  and  the  fair  trail  guar- 
antees of  the  sixth  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  defendant  has  alleged  violations  of 
these  rights  and  offered  evidence  in  support 
of  such  allegations  which  have  been  uncon- 
troverted  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Further  the  Government  admits  that: 

1.  It  has  conducted  constant  and  unre- 
mitting surveillance  of  the  defendants,  their 
counsel,  and  witnesses  since  the  opening  date 
of  the  trial  until  February  8,  1964.  when  de- 
fendants' motions  and  offer  of  proof  were 
presented  to  the  court; 

2.  The  Government  admits  it  employed  an 
informer,  who  used  his  position  of  confi- 
dence and  trust  with  the  defendant  Hoffa  to 
spy  on  his  activities  In  the  defense  of  a  prior 
criminal  prosecution; 

3.  It  deliberately  avoided  taking  contempo- 
raneous statements  of  witnesses  and  subse- 
quently prepared  summaries  of  narrations  of 
the  original  statements,  which  had  the  affect 
of  circumventing  the  Jencks  Act. 

SURVEILLANCE      BY      FEDERAL      AGENTS      OF      THE 
DEFENDANTS,  THEIR  COUNSEL,  AND  WITNESSES 

It  has  been  alleged  and  evidence  offered 
to  prove  that  Hoffa  and  his  codefendants, 
their  attorneys,  and  witnesses  have  been 
under  almost  continuous  and  repeated  sur- 
veillance from  the  time  that  this  trial  com- 
menced until  February  8,  1964.  The  Govern- 
ment not  only  does  not  controvert  these 
allegations  but  admits  to  the  surveillance 
charges. 

Such  activities  by  Federal  agents  included 
surveillance  of  the  hotel  where  the  de- 
fendants and  their  lawyers  were  staying;  of 
communications  by  shortwave  radio  of  the 
whereabout  and  movements  of  defendants 
and  their  counsel;  of  the  following  of  such 
movements  in  automobiles,  and  of  the  In- 
vading by  a  U.S.  marshal  of  the  defendants' 
headquarters  while  defendants  were  in  trial. 
Positive  proof  of  these  allegations  Is  at- 
tached hereto  in  the  form  of  a  transcript  of 
radio  communications,  carried  on  by  elec- 
tronic equipment,  of  a  vast  network  of  con- 
versations of  individuals.  These  conversa- 
tions are  identified,  as  that  of  "U.S.  Govern- 
ment agente  and  that  their  conversations 
were  coded  in  great  part,"  and  decoded  by  one 
Bernard  B.  Splndel.  an  electronic  technician 
specializing  in  detection  of  listening  and/or 
monitoring  devices  and  other  means  of 
such  surveillance  as  wiretapping,  shadowing, 
and  eavesdropping.  His  affidavit  Is  attached 
hereto. 

The  motion  charging  surveillance  by  FBI 
agents.  Walter  Sheridan  and  the  U.S.  mar- 
shal is  supported  by  photographs  of  FBI 
agents  sitting  in  automobiles  near  the  court- 
house and  the  hotels,  speaking  into  a  micro- 
phone, transcript  of  which  indicates  reports 
of  the  movements  of  Hoffa.  his  lawyers  and 
witnesses;  photographs  of  FBI  agents  fol- 
lowing the  defendant  and  his  attorneys;  of 
the  U.S.  marshal  being  caught  In  the  de- 
fendant's hotel  tampering  with  the  defend- 
ant's defense  materials  Including  briefs  and 
records  in  flies;  viewing  of  the  defendant's 
movements  through  the  use  of  binoculars 
from  the  window  of  rooms  in  a  building 
adjacent  to  defense  headquarters. 


Surveillance  has  affected  intimidating  wit- 
nesses who  might  come  forward  with  evidence 
for  the  defense. 

Further  that  one  of  the  purposes  for  the 
requirement  of  a  public  trial  is  that  there  is 
a  reasonable  possibility  persons  unknown  to 
parties  or  their  counsel  by  having  knowledge 
of  the  facts  in  issue  may  be  drawn  to  the 
trial. 

What  person  having  knowledge  of  facts 
that  might  be  helpful  to  this  defendant 
would  come  forward  and  give  information  to 
the  accused  under  the  circumstances  de- 
scribed above. 

He  would  know,  from  the  publicity  given 
the  surveillance  of  this  case  that  If  he  con- 
tacted the  accused  or  the  accused's  counsel, 
he  would  be  Immediately  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  Government's  agents  with  the 
likelihood  of  inquisitorial  Interrogations  by 
employees  of  the  US.  Government,  who  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  who  has  publicly.  In 
both  written  and  oral  statements,  stated  his 
hostility  toward  the  defendant  Hoffa.  The 
controlling  vice  In  this  situation  is  the  tend- 
ency that  such  surveillance  has  to  silence 
a  person,  who  would  otherwise  speak. 

DEPRIVATION  OF  DEFENDANT'S  RIGHT  TO  COUNSEL 

The  right  of  an  accused  to  assistance  of 
counsel  means  effective  assistance  of  coun- 
sel, which  includes  aid  of  counsel  In  "un- 
trammeled  and  unimpaired"  consultation, 
investigation  and  preparation  for  the  trial. 
{Krull  V.  U.S..  240  F.  2d  122.) 

The  defendants  have  been  deprived  of  the 
aid  of  counsel  in  investigating  the  facts;  the 
right  to  unimpeded  communication  with  his 
counsel;  and  the  assistance  that  would  come 
to  the  defendant  had  his  attorney  not  been 
prevented  by  the  surveillance  of  the  FBI  of 
his  freedom  of  action  In  Interviewing  wit- 
nesses. Attached  hereto  is  affidavit  of  Harry 
Berke,  defense  counsel,  who  states  in  part: 

"Now  I  have  proof  that  during  this  trial  I 
have  been  under  surveillance  by  agents  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

"That  such  surveillance  has  Impeded  me 
in  my  representation  of  the  accused,  that 
consultations  with  other  counselors,  wit- 
nesses, and  the  defendant  have  had  to  be  con- 
ducted in  an  atmosphere  of  apprehension 
and  fear  that  our  meetings  were  being 
watched  and  that  our  activities  were  under 
scrutiny.  This  activity  on  the  part  of  such 
persons  caused  me  to  postpone  several  con- 
ferences previously  scheduled  with  my  cli- 
ent." 

Here  we  have  a  situation  where  witnesses 
and  defense  counsel  are  being  subjected  to 
extraneous  influences  to  which  no  party  In 
a  court  proceeding  should  be  subjected.  No 
American  citizen  should  be  subjected  to  a 
trial  In  the  Judicial  branch  when  the  execu- 
tive branch  is  actively  Impeding  every  con- 
stitutional right  that  the  defendant  has. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  AN  INFORMER  BY  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT IN  THE  PREVIOUS  CRIMINAL  PROSECU- 
TION RAISES  SERIOUS  QUESTIONS  OF  ENTRAP- 
MENT AND  INTERFERENCE  WITH  LAWYER-CLI- 
ENT PRIVILEGE 

Evidence  has  also  been  introduced  in  said 
case  of  an  Informer  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, who  used  his  position  of  confidence 
and  trust  with  a  defendant,  to  spy  on  his 
activities  in  the  defense  of  a  prior  criminal 
prosecution,  who  sat  in  and  attended  con- 
ferences between  the  defendant  and  his  at- 
torneys, with  the  express  purpose  of  reput- 
ing the  results  of  his  spying  to  agente  of  the 
United  States,  and  which  Informer  almost 
daily  during  said  criminal  prosecution  re- 
ported and  conveyed  Information  to  agents 
of  the  Federal  Government;  and  that  to  the 
dismay  of  defense  counsel,  almost  dally  the 
Government  anticipated  defense  moves,  to 
the  point  where  the  Government  attorney, 
when  questioned  about  how  he  anticipated 
defense  moves,  replied  that  he  was  "psychic." 
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CmCtTMVENTTON  OF  THl  INTUn"  AKD  RKQUIBK- 
MKNTS  or  SKCTION  3300,  TITLX  1*  UNITZD 
8TATXS  CODE THX  JKNCKS  ACT 

It  Is  further  noted  that  In  recent  criminal 
prosecutions,  suspicions  have  been  raised 
that  representatives  of  the  Government  have 
purposely  sought  to  evade  the  application 
of  the  so-called  Jencks  statute,  by  taking 
statements  from  witnesses,  thereafter  de- 
stroying said  statements  after  later  pre- 
paring summeirles  of  narrations  of  the  orig- 
inal statements,  and  subsequently  at  a  trial 
representing  to  the  court  that  there  were  no 
such  statements  obtained  and  that  the  nar- 
rations which  they  later  prepared  are  not 
required  by  them  to  be  submitted  to  the  de- 
fense In  accordance  with  the  prescriptions  of 
the  statute.  Another  favorite  way  of  work- 
ing the  requirements  of  section  3500,  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  Is  by  allegedly  taking 
"cryptic  notes"  of  witnesses'  statements, 
which  notes  are  not  available  for  production 
to  the  defendants  under  the  Jencks  Act 
Obviously  the  Intention  of  the  Jencks  Act  Is 
to  supply  the  defendant  with  statements 
made  by  a  witness  to  the  Government,  for 
the   purpose  of  cross-examination. 

The  foregoing  practices  of  agents  of  the 
Federal  Government  are.  It  Is  submitted,  an 
Improper  circumvention  of  the  basic  and  sub- 
stantial rights  of  a  defendant  in  a  criminal 
cause,  and  a  violation  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  a  defendant  to  be  fairly  tried,  to 
have  the  effective  assistance  of  counsel,  and 
his  rights  to  due  process  of  law  and  the 
equal  protection  of  the  law. 

1  respectfully  request  that  you  bring  these 
facts  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and 
particularly  the  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Conunlttee,  so  that  an  observer  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  may  sit  In  on  the  trial 
and  report  back  to  the  committee,  with  the 
possible  objective  of  pursuing  a  full-scale  in- 
vestigation of  the  gestapo  tactics  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  employed  In  this  case 
Cordially  yours. 

SiSNXT  ZAcai. 
Legislative  Counsel.  IBT. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter  of  surveil- 
lance was  the  subject  matter  of  an  In- 
cident occurring  in  Chicago  at  the  offices 
of  the  Krebiozen  Foundation  whereat  Dr 
Stevan  Durovlc.  the  discoverer  of  the 
formula,  accused  Government  agents  of 
violating  his  constitutional  rights  during 
an  investigation  conducted  on  the  prem- 
ises. I  have  defended  the  claims  of  both 
Dr.  Durovlc  and  the  distinguished  physl- 
oloflrlst.  Dr.  Andrew  Ivy.  as  to  their  medi- 
cal claims — that  the  drug  Krebioeen  ar- 
rested the  ravages  of  the  disease  since 
1950  at  the  legislative  level  Investigation 
conducted  by  the  Illinois  General  As- 
sembly. 

In  response  to  their  request.  I  Intro- 
duced H.R  8132  on  August  19.  1963,  pro- 
hibiting certain  ofDcers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States  from  Interfering 
under  color  of  law  In  the  free  exercise  or 
enjoyment  by  any  person  of  any  right. 
privilege,  or  immunity  secured  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States 
with  penalties  of  $5,000  fine  or  imprison- 
ment not  more  than  10  years  or  both. 
T^e  bill  was  assigned  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  with  a  request  for  a  hearing. 
A  report  has  been  ordered.  If  this  legis- 
lation was  enacted  into  law.  it  would 
eliminate  the  violations  complained  of 
by  the  defendants  and  their  lawyers. 

Further,  statements  In  open  court  by 
counsel  for  the  defendants  have  been 
critical  of  the  courts  conduct  of  the  case, 
both  as  to  rules  on  the  admissibility  of 
evidence  and  alleged  prejudicial  state- 


ments against  the  interest  of  the  de- 
fendants. 

As  has  often  been  stated,  trials  which 
attract  public  attention  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  charges  and  the  identity 
of  the  persons  being  tried,  place  the  court 
in  the  unenviable  situation  of  carrying  a 
heavy  burden  of  the  necessity  of  making 
speedy  decisions  during  the  course  of  the 
trial.  He  must  not  only  know  the  law 
of  procedure  and  evidence,  but  he  must 
be  able  to  use  them  functionally  and 
practically  in  making  adroit  and  Inci- 
sive nillngs.  He  is  constantly  confronted 
with  numbers  of  legal  points  to  be  dis- 
posed of  immediately.  In  every  prac- 
tical sense,  he  needs  and  must  have  a 
great  deal  of  legal  experience,  ability, 
and  versatility.  He  Is  the  very  comer- 
stone  of  our  Judicial  system,  and  his  rul- 
ings must  be  in  the  light  that  the  trial 
judge  is  most  often  a  judicial  authority 
of  last  resort. 

It  would  come  with  ill  grace  for  me 
to  assume  a  critical  attitude  toward  the 
trial  court  in  his  considerations  of  the 
evidential  points  of  controversy  concern- 
ing the  admissibility  of  evidence  against 
the  character  of  one  of  the  Government's 
witnesses,  not  only  in  that  I  am  not  in- 
formed, but  in  advancing  any  opinion 
during  the  pendency  of  the  trial.  It  is 
proper  to  present  at  this  point,  a  com- 
ment in  a  recent  article  by  Stephen  S. 
Chandler,  chief  judge  of  the  US  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Western  District  of 
Oklahoma.  American  Bar  Association 
Journal,  February  1964,  page  126.  the 
following  exerpt: 

The  quallfloatlon  ot  adaptability  for  the 
bench  can  only  be  developed  In  an  Individual 
by  substantial  experience  as  a  trial  lawyer, 
which  will  provide  a  practical  approach  to 
principle,  a  better  understanding  of  lawyers 
and  ptu-tlea  appearing  before  him  as  Judge 
and  a  proAdency  In  the  prompt  dispensation 
of  Justice 

The  Intellect  of  a  trial  Judge  should  em- 
brace a  complete  awareness  o(  the  high  Im- 
portance and  prestige  of  his  office,  yet  ev«n 
nu>re  essentially  a  wllUn^esa  to  give  the 
fullest  measure  of  service — a  willingness  un- 
questionably affected  by  public  esteem  ac- 
oorded  the  trial  Judge  In  recognition  of  his 
necessary  long  experience  as  an  outstanding 
and  skillful  pnurtltloner  to  qualify  for  that 
offlce 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
my  statement  Incorporated  in  a  paper 
submitted  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  as 
a  counsel  on  criminal  justice,  as  follows: 

The  nation  that  protects  the  Innocent,  even 
though  through  these  same  measures  some 
guilty  may  escape.  Is  secure  forever  In  its 
liberties  and  Institutions.  It  can  also  be 
said  that  the  government  that  by  basic  law 
assumes  the  burden  of  proof  of  the  guilt  of 
the  defendant  U  healthy  In  the  continued 
existence  of  all  of  ita  freedoms.  The  seed  of 
tyranny  Is  born  and  reaches  maturity  when 
the  laws  are  written  to  Insure  unjustly  the 
conviction  of  the  guilty,  even  at  the  expense 
of  discarding  the  safeguards  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Innocent  And  that  Is  exactly 
what  Is  being  done  In  this  instance.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  opponents  of  this  change  are 
In  the  minority  But  the  history  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  criminal  Jurisprudence  that  cre- 
ated rules  of  procedure  to  the  rights  of  all 
shows  that  they  were  formulated  to  protect 
the  Innocent  Krery  man  Is  bom  to  theae 
rights  and  safeguards. 

Our  consUtvrttonal  rights  were  written  In 
the  law  of  the  Constitution,  preserved  as  the 


Inalienable  rights  to  man,  given  by  God 
Our  Government  Is  the  only  one  that  recog- 
nizes these  God-given  rights  as  Inherent  to 
every  human  being.  We  are  a  nation  that 
zealously  guards  these  rights  against  all 
those  who  would  violate  them.  No  law  can 
waive  these  rights — they  are  Inviolate  and 
each  lnc*lvldual  enjoys  their  protection 
throughout  his  entire  life.  The  promulga- 
tion of  these  rights  Insures  procedural  In- 
tegrity for  their  preservation. 

The  star  performers  In  this  phase  of  life's 
performance  are  those  who  represent  the  de- 
fendant or  defendants — the  Federal  agents, 
the  courts  and  the  prosecution:  the  prisoner 
Is  part  of  the  public  and  he  Is  represented 
In  his  rights  by  both  the  courts  and  prose- 
cution. 

There  has  been  a  concentrated  effort 
through  the  years  to  abrogate  all  of  these 
rights  by  operation  of  statutes  or  Invented 
practices  of  authority,  both  prosecutory  and 
Judicial.  The  supreme  courts  of  the  United 
States  have  th\u  far  protected  the  rights 
of  the  Individual  held  In  custody,  either  by 
enforcing  the  rules  or  the  law. 

As  a  Judge  of  the  district  court  sits.  In  real- 
ity, as  a  13th  Juror  and,  of  course,  his  Judicial 
position  gives  him  In  an  authoritative  degree 
great  prestige  with  the  jury.  He  gives  the 
Jury  Instructions  at  the  end  of  the  trial  and 
also  comments  upon  the  evidence.  Thus, 
the  Judge  becomes  the  sole  authority  upon 
whom  the  Jury  relies  for  the  determination 
of  the  question  of  the  weight  of  the  evidence. 

He  has  no  alternative  In  this  regard  In 
this  present  question,  even  though  In  his 
own  mind  there  lurks  an  uncertainty  of  Its 
Importance  as  contended  by  the  defense. 
He  Is  obligated  to  Inform  the  Jury  of  his 
contention,  thus  closing  their  minds  to  any 
controversial  evldenclary  facts  that  he  re- 
fused to  permit  Its  introduction  by  the 
defense. 

Each  case  should  be  determined  from  Its 
own  set  of  facts  and  not  by  this  general  ex- 
clusion law.  The  determination  of  the 
question  of  the  admlssablllty  of  evidence 
against  the  good  reputation  of  a  star  prosecu- 
tion witness.  Is  too  Important  to  the  admin- 
istration of  Jiutlce  to  be  wrapped  up  and 
shelved  by  his  ruling  against  It. 

The  Instructional  charge  by  the  Judge  at 
the  termination  of  the  trial  covering  the 
question  of  the  weight  of  such  evidence 
deprives  the  defense  of  any  practical  or  real 
consideration  of  the  question.  TtM  court's 
previous  comments  and  then  his  instruction, 
negative  any  contention  of  the  defense  as  to 
"his  reputation  to  be  believed"  as  a  contrib- 
uting factor  This  ruling  could  be  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  fairness  of  an  American  trial. 

It  Is  certain  that  no  appellate  Jurisdiction 
would  sustain  such  a  ruling. 

Thank  God  for  the  Integrity  of  our  Su- 
preme Court  that  has  for  nearly  a  century 
and  one-half  protected  human  rights. 
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AmaAvrr 

STATK  of  TXNNBflSXK, 

County  of  Hamilton 

Bernard  B  Splndel,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
makes  oath  as  follows: 

That  affiant  Is  an  expert  electronic  tech- 
nician specializing  In  detection  of  listening 
and /or  monitoring  devices  and  other  means 
of  such  surveillance  as  wiretapping,  shadow- 
ing and  eavesdropping,  as  well  as  other  con- 
trivances. 

That  affiant  has  t>een  retained  to  detect 
whether  or  not  there  Is  or  has  been  survell- 
lance  of  the  defendants  and /or  their  attor- 
neys, as  well  as  members  of  the  legal  staff 
working  with  the  attorneys; 

That  aAant  arrived  In  Chattanooga,  Tenn.. 
on  Monday  afternoon,  the  3d  of  February 
1»«4: 

That  dtirlng  the  affiant's  Investigation,  em- 
ployed certain  electronic  equipment  and 
came  across  a  vast  network  of  conversations 
of  Individuals: 


That  these  conversations  were  by  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment agents  and  that  their  conversations 
were  coded  In  great  part; 

That  affiant  Is  familiar  with  the  practice 
and  custom  of  persons  employing  these  codes 
and  he  is  able  to  translate  certain  Initials, 
words  and  statements  from  their  present 
form  Into  their  Intended  meaning;  that  dur- 
ing the  course  of  affiant's  Investigation,  he 
made  notes  regarding  the  conversations  he 
heard; 

That  affiant  has  not  been  aided  or  assisted 
by  any  person  or  persons  in  any  way  during 
the  course  of  his  investigations  and  work  In 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

That  affiant  has  not  been  assisted  by  any- 
one In  receiving  any  of  the  transmissions  or 
communications  to  which  he  referred. 

See  attached  exhibit  "A"  to  be  given  to  the 
court. 

Further  affiant  sayeth  not. 

Bernaed  B  Spindel. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a 
notary  public  for  the  county  of  Hamilton 
this day  of  February  1964. 

Wednesday 
I  think  It  might  he  3198,  4X3198.    I'm  not 


sure. 

Nine  hundred  and  thirty-seven  to  JCW:  He 
18  going  to  be  busy  for  just  a  minute  937. 
He  will  be  there  In  a  minute.  There  Is  a 
darn  good  chance  that  If  this  fellow  Is  lis- 
tening to  all  you  said,  there  Is  another 
good  chance  If  he  Is  he  Is  recording  It  so 
you  might  consider  that — 10-4. 

Seven:  I  presume  he  knows  If  he  is  that 
that's  a  violation  of  Federal  statutes  over 
which  we  have  Jurisdiction.  I'm  sure  he 
knows  that.  This  is  24.  uh.  that  number 
looked  like  4X-3178.  Is  that  the  same  we  got 
one  time  before  last  week  or  the  week  before 
Is  that  the  same  number.    Do  you  recall? 

No.  I  don't.  I  don't  have  my  book  and, 
uh.  has  got  It.  They  have  gone  again.  Did 
you  see  which  way  they  were  traveling? 
Evidently  went  north  on  Broad. 

The  one  that's  parked  next  to  the  red  sta- 
tion wagon  vrlth  the  rack  on  top.  Yeah, 
that's  right,  there  was  a  space  between 
them.  It's  In  front  of  a  little  white  Corvette- 
Con  valr. 

Yeah.  I'm  Just  looking  at  It  from  a  differ- 
ent angle.  I  got  over  here  behind  these 
railroad  cars  and  I'm  looking  at  It  from 
the  side  (my  car).  I  couldn't  tell  for  sure 
where  It  was.  I  think  there  Is  a  space  be- 
tween those  2  cars. 

Ten  to  47.  We  were  not  able  to  come  up 
with  that  unit  we  were  trying  to  get  over 
here  (CB  receiver).  He  does  not  have  one. 
10-47     10-4. 

Well,  If  we  really  want  to  pursue  it  to  get 
JF  to  check  up  here  with  the  radio  store 
that  he  deals  with  all  the  time  I  wouldn't  be 
surprised  If  they  didn't  have  something. 

Four  to  JB:  He  Is  In  the  garage  I  think, 
uh.  4  were  going  In,  we'll  talk  to  him.  That 
4X3178  is  listed  for  a  63  Ford  General  Leas- 
ing Corp.,  317  Read  Lake  Road. 
We  have  a  lot  of  them.  23. 
Twenty-three.  Can  you  get  some  relief  to 
come  up  to  the  offlce.  We  need  to  talk  to  you, 
without  disrupting  the  surveillance — 7  will 
relieve  him  right  now. 

Ten-four:  23  If  you  would  come  up  to  the 
offlce  need  to  talk  to  you— would  appreciate 
It.     10-4. 

Don't  move  out  yet — I'll  let  you  know. 
Two:  Go  ahead.  What  do  you  think 
about  recommending  somebody  getting  two 
In  all  these  units.  I  Just  saw  the  red  Ford 
and  now  I've  seen  63  Ford  that's  got  three 
men  and  63  F.  both  of  them  have  the  W/T 
(walkle  talkies) .  We  better  get  two  men  In 
these  unlU  to  have  a  witness.     Unlntell. 

Seven  to  317  OCW:  Unlntell  •  •  •  then 
we  got  this  56  floating  around  with  four  men 
In  It.  I  want  to  recommend  to  him  to  get  a 
witness  In  these  cars.     10-4. 


GCW :  Unlntell.  Why  don't  you  get  one  In 
each  car  for  the  time  being.  10-4. 1  mean  two 
In  each  car,  10-4,  you  all  get  together  with 
them.  We  are  not  reading  that  other  unit 
1099.  It's  coming  In  as  a  blur.  1099.  Car 
7  suggest  that  those  two  men  split  up  and 
put  two  men  In  each  car  temporarily  until  we 
decide  what's  to  be  done,  10-4? 

Unlntell:  Who  all  In  the  other  unit  seven? 
I  don't  know,  I  didn't  read  that  unit.     Did 
you  get  any  transmissions  from  them  at  all? 

He  started  to  fade  real  bad.  I  couldn't 
pick  It  all  up. 

Four  to  JEC:  This  Is  JEC  car  10.     This  Is 
JEC  and  KVP  we're  coming  over,  we'll  put 
one  with  one  of  you  and  one  with  the  other. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  10? 
We'll  put  It  up. 

Well.  I'll  swing  back  and  pick  you  up  In 
the  garage. 

OK,  if  you  will  pick  me  up  at  •  •  •  (un- 
lntell).  I  want  to  pick  up  something  (gun?) . 
Car  10:  Car  6484.  Bring  you  what  you 
want  and  run  you  around  and  drop  you? 
That's  10-4.  I  want  my  thing  from  my  drawer 
(gun)  there — 4784  what  about  you.  are  you 
OK? 

Yeah,  he  Is  OK  (re  gun) . 
If  you'll  come  up  ninth,  come  up  ninth, 
WBH  win  meet  you  at  the  back  of  the  build- 
ing and  run  around  and  drock  each  of  you. 

That's  10-4,  ah,  you  read  that  4  unln- 
tell. •   •   •  OK. 

This  is  14  back  In  service.  What  going  on? 
This  is  4.  We  Just  decided  to  put  two  of 
our  men  In  each  car.  These  other  two  cars 
apparently  running  around  here  with  three 
men  In  one  and  four  In  the  other  as  I  un- 
derstand It.  And  they  apparently  have 
this — some  type  of  radio  communication. 
We  all  would  be  better  off  with  two  men  In 
all  of  otir  cars. 

Ten -four:  They've  been  coming  around 
trying  to  bug  you  again. 

No.  but  we  are  Just  seeing  them  now. 
What  are  they  in  BC. 

Well,  they  are  In  63  red  and  white  Ford, 
you  got  the  number  on  that  on  7? 

Ten-four:  That's  63  white  over  red  Ford, 
that's  4H  Harry  5641  and  H  (Hicks)  is  In 
that  one  by  himself  with  a  WT  (walkle 
talkie)  sticking  out  the  window— 10-4  on 
that  so  far? 

Ten-four:  OK.  there  Is  a  55  or  56  black 
Ford  with  three  men  In  It — four  men  In  It. 
It's  4X3178.  they  have  a  WT  sticking  out  the 
window.  10-4  so  far?  Are  you  getting  all 
this  so  far  14? 

Ten-four:  OK.  there  Is  another  one.  a  63 
black  Ford  I  believe  It's  got  the  same  license 
on  it.  4X3178.  that's  on  the  55  or  56  because 
that's  the  one  It's  registered  to.  There's  three 
men  In  that  with  a  WT  and  they  Just  left, 
uh,  at  1:36,  they  left  the  Esso  station  here, 
ah,  going  east  on  11th. 

Ten-four:  Who  was  that  trying  to  get 
317?  Did  you  read  them  (weak)?  Can  you 
read  me  OK? 

OK.  Do  you  know  or  can  find  out  for  me 
if  you  can  contact  a  radio  dealer  here  that 
you  know  that  might  have  one  of  these  CB 
transmitter-receivers  that  we  could  borrow 
for  a  while? 

(Very  weak)   unlntell. 

Ten -four:  If  I  understood  you  6  you  said 
JC  went  out  to  see  about  It  and  they  did  not 
have  one.  They  did  not  have  one  where  we 
get  our  repairs  done.  Did  he  have  any  sug- 
gestions where  we  might  locate  one — 
(unlntell.) . 

OK,  I  can't  make  you  out.  You're  kind 
of  like  a  victrola  with  no  volume  turned  on. 
just  what  you'd  hear  by  playing  a  record  with 
a  needle.  You  don't  have  any  volume  at 
all— 23  you  want  to  go  eat? — 14-23  got  called 
Into  the  offlce  a  minute  ago. 

Ten-four:- unlnteU:  And  are  you  over 
there  on  Market  to  cover  that.  uh.  or  rather, 
oh  yeah,  on  Market  to  cover  that  (unlntell.) 
7  Is  on  Broad  and  4  Is  on  the  way.    Yeah,  111 


just  float  around  here  for  a  while.  Ah.  ac- 
tually sitting  ijehlnd  this  over  here  by  the 
railroad— I  can  see  the  package  car  If  you 
can  cover  the  Market  Street  up  there  Market 
Street. 

Ten-four:  111  just  be  up.  down,  and  around 
Market  Street.  What's  your  10-30  (location) 
4. 

If  you'll  pull  down  to  the  railroad  crossing 
on  right  across  from  ADT  Furniture  there  is 
a   red   pickup   truck   parked   on    the  right. 
Take  a  hard  right  come  In  (unlntell.) . 
Go  ahead  4  go  ahead. 

On  that  WT  it  looks  like  937  (technical 
man)  could  go  up  here  to  contact  his  girl 
and  boy  couple  and  find  out  what  they're  up 
to.  Well.  I  was  trying  to  get  that  message 
across  to  him  but  apparently  he  Is  working 
on  6  radio  and  I  can't  read  him.  Unlntell. 
Get  him  to  do  it. 

Ten-four :  Most  Interested  In  listening  In  a 
while  unit  calling.  Want  to  know  what  they 
are  up  to.    Unit  calling.    Unlntell. 

Will  some  unit  testing  and  whistling  In. 
Unlntell.  Nobody  wants  to  admit  that. 
Reckon  somebody  else  did  It?  JB  Is  work- 
ing over  on  Car  5.  Maybe  It  was  him — 317 
to  937—937.  317  to  937— «37. 

It  would  be  nice  to  find  out  If  he  was 
doing  It — 317  to  937 — 937.  This  Is  car  10 — 
317.  I'm  almost  at  Volunteer  garage.  I'll 
check  with  him. 

Ten-four:    317.    go    ahead — 317   were    you 
testing  blowing  Into  a  mike? 
Yes,  I  was — 10-4. 

Ten-four:  Unit  937  was  doing  that. 
I'm  checking  out  this  unit  over  here  and 
the  strange  noises  you  hear  probably  come 
from  unit  5  and  I  can't — It  will  take  me  a 
little  while  to  answer  you  If  you  call  me.  so 
just  stand  by  for  about  2  minutes  after  you 
call  me  and  111  answer  you. 

That's  10-4.    Let  us  know  when  you  finish, 
OK? 

That  I  will  do. 
Thank  you — B2  to  317. 
Three  one  seven:  Does  a  red  and  white 
Plymouth  or  DeSoto  station  wagon.  Tennes- 
see license  4X6417  mean  anything  to  us? 
The  reason  I  ask — an  Individual  just  came 
out  of  the  hotel  with  a  roll  of  tape,  and  a 
tape  recorder  and  put  It  In  the  back  seat  and 
drove  off — 10-4. 

OK:  111  check  It.    It  might  belong  to  that 
studio  In  there — 24  go  ahead. 
You  In  touch  with  WJS? 
Was  a  few  minutes  ago;  I  can  try. 
Ask  him  what  time   he  Intends  to  place 
Ben  up  to  the  mountain:    If  It's   anywhere 
reasonably   early    like.    uh.   7-8  o'clock,   ask 
him  If  he  can  bring  the  document  that  I  need 
with  him.    That  way  I  can  handle  what  you 
know  I  have  to  handle  maybe  from  up  there — 
10-4. 

This  Is  B2.  Just  what  It's  worth  for  infor- 
mation.   That  brown  bomber  is  (unlntell.)  — 

j^ 10—4. 

Fourteen-three-one-seven:    Is  937   still   In 

town?    Go  ahead. 

No;  he  Is  In  KX.  I  talked  to  him  up 
there — 10-4. 

I'm    proceeding   north    on   Columbia    (?) 

now.    Go  ahead. 
Did  you  see  a  big  fat  cameraman  as  you 

came  out? 

No,  I  didn't.    10-4. 

I  guess  the  rain  came  at  a  bad  time  for 
him— 10-4. 

To  14 — unlntell. 

Very  weak.     KS  Is  right  behind  it. 

Oh  yeah,  yeah. 

Do  you  know  that  fella? 

Yeah,  he  looks  familiar. 

Probably  needs  a  push. 

That  affirm. 

He  says  Is  my  back  wheel  wobbling? 

I  didn't  noUce  hU  wheel  wobbling.  You 
are  a  friend  of  his  right  across  the  street 
from  you  on  the  south  side  of  the — 

Yeah,   we're  watching  him.  too. 
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Teab.  we  told  htm  you.  we  said  go  ahead 
drive  off  so  we  can  look.  We'll  t«U  you  U  It's 
wobbling. 

I  hope  It  doea    "» 

That  same  Individual  that  you're  behind 
here  took  a  big  box  of  something  Into  the 
hotel.    Just   about   30   minutes   ago — 10-4. 

Fourteen  to  all  units.  We  were  behind  that 
unit  and  he,  uh,  got  out  and  looked  out  ob- 
viously and  wanted  to  know  it  his  back  wheel 
was  wobbling.  We  told  him  to  go  ahead  and 
we  could  see  It  moving,  we  would  let  him 
^now  and  we  pulled  up  behind  him  again 
Qown  here  at  Broad  and,  uh.  JEC  looked  out 
(cut  off)  unlntell 

Next  time  you're  talking  to  him  ask  him 
how    Bernle    (Splndel)    Is — 10-4. 

Seven. 

This  Is  seven,  yah,  >uh.  you  want  m«  to 
pull  off. 

Negative  but  I  think  we  ought  to  watch 
that  guy.  he  Is  In  a  little  Renault  sport  job 
whatever  you  call  It. 

OK,  I,  I'm  not  over  there,  ah.  I  was,  ah 
when  4  WDC  left  I  thought  you  acknowledged 
that  you  were  leaving. 

Yeah,  that's  10-4.  go  ahead.  I  Just  want 
you  to  hear  the  traffic. 

That's  10-4.  I'm  going  to  the  garage  Is 
he  the  same  guy  that  waa  la  the  red  and 
white  car? 

Yeah,  that's  right  T  (A.  or  S.). 

What  the  color  of  the  Renault? 

It's  a  little  powder  blue^that  little  hard 
top.  uh.  uh.  uh,  what  Is  that  little  Renault 
sport  job.     I  can't  think  of  the  name  of  It. 

What  was  that  license  DNB? 

Four  eight  four,  four  eight  four  I  didn't 
get  the  prefix  on  It  Somebody  else  may  of 
gotten  It. 

Did  you  say  484? 

That's  10-4. 

He  went  back  In  the  station  here. 

He  Is  back  In  his  hangout 

I  think  I  can  develop  a  duubl3  aj^ent  on 
that  deal  out  In  Thomllnson  (phonetic) 
there  If  It  gets  necessary  10-4? 

Seven-three  and  four. 

Who  all  Is  coming  In  In  the  morning.  You 
and  I  and  K  (unlntell)  Is  OCW,  WBH. 

That's  10-4 

I  guess  we  ride  two  together  tomorrow, 
huh  (unlntell  ) 

Us  fellars  from  KX  arent  xised  to  work- 
ing these  long  hours,  you  guys.  Ha:  ha:  ha 

Twenty-three  to  fourteen      Who's  on  first? 

Fourteen  I  think.  I'm  supposed  to  pick 
up  W2  or  Bl  or  something  like  that. 

Yeah,  why  don't  you  play  It  solo  for  a 
little  while  W2  you  stlU  In  pretty  good 
position? 

Bl-Ba  affirm. 

Ba  Is  going  down  to  swap  positions  with 
Wl  now.     He'll  be  there  In  about  a  minute. 

Yeah,  wouldn't  Wl  still  be  In  a  pretty  good 
position  for  another  half  hour?     Oo  ahead 

Yeah.  that,  that  place  would  be  good  all 
night 

I'll  carry  on      I'm  doing  fine. 

Yeah.  yeah.  OK.  Tiger. 

You  ran  off  and  left  me  a  while  ago. 

I  was  hooking  It  up  to  see  you  and  you 
pulled  off.     . 

That's  when  a  little  traffic  developed  nnd 
we  wanted  to  check  that  unit  out — 10-4. 

Ten-four:  I'll  be  back  to  see  you — 24  to  15. 
Go  ahead. 

You  will  get  one  In  three  car — the  other  car 
Is  coming  up  against  you  to  pick  up  the  pack- 
age (unlntell). 

Which  one  are  we  loading? 

The  one  behind  you  or  the  one  behind  us? 

The  one  behind  you  will  be  leaving,  follow 
me  In  the  green  car  Follow  me  straight 
ahead**     10-4. 

No.  that  was  the  man  that.  uh.  that  we 
had  authority  on  GEH-GH. 

OK.  I  was  at  the  door  when  the  other 
fellow  opened  the  door,  something  was  left 
here.  It  may  be  what  you  were  speaking  of. 
I  tried  to  call  the  man  you  asked  me  to  con- 
tact but  he  hasnt  returned  my  call  as  yet. 


are  you  going  to  go  back  down  here  or  are 
you  going  to  prepare  that  dally  summary  up 
there? 

It  appears  to  me  from  the  what  I've  seen 
the  first  page.  uh.  what  this  man  uh.  would 
be  In  a  position  to  say.  Is  that  what  you're 
talking  about?     Unlntell. 

Fourteen  to  twenty-three.  Wbat  U  your 
10-20? 

I'm  coming  up  nortli  on  Market,  uh,  near 
where  you  were. 

Yeah,  I'm  back  In  position. 

OK.   Ill  see  you— B2  to  14. 

Oo  ahead. 

Carl  that  bus  station  should  be  good,  uh. 
till  we  pack  It  In.  It's  a  good  location  and 
I  know  Its  not  the  beet  place  In  the  world 
to  eat,  but  you  fellows  want  to  go  there,  why 
Jack  will  be  down  for  a  while  and  be  able 
to  swap  off  with  you. 

Yeah.  10-4.  10-4. 

Unlntell  negative — 10-4.  h-     . 

Does  he  look  like  the  package? 

Twenty-three  are  you  reading  me? 

No;    I    don't    think    he    Is    robust    enough 

•  •  •  unlntell.  •  •  •  the  second  guy  Is  Just 
about  It. 

They  are  pointing  up  at  me.  ha.  ha.  Ah. 
the  second  guy  looks  a  little  too  dapper  and 
too  small. 

That's  affirmed. 

They  are  now  getting  back  Into  this  Pon- 
tlac  The  tag  number  Is  4T4S55 — there  are 
three  guys  In  It;  It's  got  a.  It's  got  a  *  *  *  un- 
lntell—with  the  half  white  side  walled  tires. 
Look  to  be  a  64  Pontlac  four-door. 

Up  Georgia  or  Blarket  I  cant  tell  which 
direction  yet.  It  looks  more  like  Market. 

Unlntell  We  are  going  to  try  to  find  14 
here,  call  out  there  or  something.  Car  9  to 
23. 

Hello,  this  is  23.  I  guess  my  radio  went 
out  I've  been  trying  to  call  you.  I  drove 
up  and  around  and  called  and  called.  I  got 
a  squelch  but  no  answer,  so  I  gueas  my  bat- 
tery is  down  or  something — 10-4. 

Ten-Four.  What  do  you  think  It's  about 
11:30? 

Well.  I  was  a  little  worried  because  I 
wasn't  In  touch  with  you  and  was  afraid 
something  had  gone  wrong  but.  ah.  every- 
thing quiet? 

Yeah,  we  Just  now  just  passed  the  car.  it's 
still  there. 

I'm  with  you.  It  seems  kind  of  ridiculous — 
10-4 

Well,  there  Is  no  activity  In  front  or  any- 
thing I-I  dont  I  think  say  11:35  sounds 
pretty  good,  don't  you? 

Yeah.  12:34  or  1  07— 10-4. 

Check  it  out  If  you're  near  because  we 
Just  came  back  and  swapped  cars  and  I'm  In 
nine  If  It's  still  there  and  •  •  •  unlntell — 
10-4. 

Ten-four  We  Just  passed  it  not  less  than 
3  minutes  ago.  so  I'll  go  by  and  give  B2  a 
ride  up  to  his  place  and  call  it  off. 

Ten-four      Unlntell.     We  were  up  around 

•  •    •  unlntell. 

We  heard  something  we  couldn't  read  I 
didn't  think  it  was  you.  I  heard  something 
about  15  or  something  was.  is  there  car  IS  out 
there   was.  there  was  earlier   •   •    •   unlntell 

•  •    •  gone  on  to  Nashville. 

Well,  they  might  have  been  talking  to  515. 
uh,  that  may  have  been  what  I  heard  I 
couldnt  understand  them  Otherwise  I 
didnt  hear  a  thing  from  you. 

Well,  mine  must  be  out  then.    Ah,  9317. 

THTTmSDAT 

Three,  six.  seven,  one  Is  55  in  and  can  be 
drop  to  me  on  watch. 

Well,  let  me  know  when  he  gets  off  if  he  can 
talk  to  •  •  •  unlntell  watch.  Sixty-seven 
and  one-half-volt  ones  and  said  they  all  were 
either  (batteries)  fair,  some  of  them  fairly 
good,  some  of  them  good  but  none  of  them 
In  tiptop  shape  We  haven't  had  any  new 
ones  in  a  long  time  and  Instead  of  taking  out 
any  of  the  supply  room  up  there  which  would 


be  in  the  same  shape  as  the  supply  we  got.  I 
strongly  recommend  that  we  buy  at  least  a 
docen.  That  would  give  a  full  set  for  each 
of  the  T  units  with  a  set  of  spare*.  Would 
you  check  with  037  as  to  the  exact  tjrpe  and 
buy  us  12  out  of  Empress  (phonetic)  and 
mall  it  to  us. 

For  the  handy  talkies— walkle-talklea. 
Thank  you. 

Unlntell. 

Ten-four:   Tou  know  where  we  aret 

OK.  , 

UnlnteU.  I 

Say  again. 

That  magazine  article  we  were  talking 
about  did  sometxxly  buy  that  do  you  have 
that? 

Negative. 

Ten-fotir:  That  can  be  bad  at  the  bus 
terminal. 

Ten-four. 

Fourteen  to  317.  IfJH. 

Three-one-seven  to  14. 

Any  traffic? 

No.  I  had  a  call  In  but  haven't  had  no  reply 
yet. 

Ten-four.  Wete  going  to  head  •  •  •  un- 
lntell. •  •  •  B2.  to  relieve  that  unit:  so  as 
late  as  It  Is  I'm  going  to  have  about  leaving 
now  if  it's  necessary — 10-4. 

Well,  maybe  you've  been  taking  that  what- 
ever hour  is  reasonable  and  bring  It  out  of 
there  when  you  come,  but  I'll  call  you  back 
after  I've  talked  to  them.  Let  you  know 
what  the  final  verdict  is. 

Ten-four.  But  this  is  no  time  to  be  leav- 
ing this  time  of  day.     B2  to  317. 

B2  to  14. 

00  ahead   B2. 

Say  what's  the  tag  number  on  that  vehicle? 
I  am  almost  certain  in  fact  we  are  certain, 
the  package  vehicle  Is  out  in  front  by  the 
street  entrance  at  the  present  time. 

You  mean  the  Nashville  vehicle? 

That's  10-4.    It  just  pulled  in. 

1  dont  have  it  In  front  of  me.  I  think 
the  last  2  digits  are  90  is  that  10-4? 

That's  affirm.  Yeah,  this,  this  Is  It.  It's 
parked  out  here  now.  That  might  be  very 
pertinent  so  far  as.  uh.  whether  they  load 
and  what  they   load  and  so  on — 10-4. 

Ten-four.    We'll  be  watching 

Unlntell. 

Negative.     That  Is  IM  fts  In  Mary. 

Ah.  yes.  10  4     817  to  315. 

Three  forty-six  suppose  you  can  give  ms 
a  watch?  Well,  that's  very  Interesting.  I'll 
check  that,  thank  you — 14  to  817. 

Fourteen  tc  Bl. 

B2.  is  he  loading  up? 

Negative.     No  one  Is  in  the  vshlcle. 

We're  going  down  south  Broad,  well  be 
on  down  this  way  in  case  anything  develops. 
I  want  to  check  with  317  to  see  If  they  want 
to  spot  check  or  anything — 14  to  817. 

Carl,  this  Is  seven.  The  boy  just  p>as8ed 
again.  Jack  had  copied  this  same  plate 
number   down   before.     It's   4U8888. 

Yeah.  thAt  10-4.  that's  the  same  one  that 
was  by  there  while  you  all  were  out. 

Try  to  keep  some  time  on  that.  I  think 
the  other  one  Jack.  I  recall  was  about  8:05. 

Ten-four:  seven 

I  think  you  ought  to  change  locations 
there.  They  might  be  trying  to  set  you  up 
so  they  can  say  the  defendants  are  being 
surveilled  or  something. 

OK 

They're  going  to  havs  to  come  up  with 
something. 

They'd  probably  never  find  us  at  Ed- 
mund's. 

I  think  you  got  a  real  good  idsa. 

Let's  rendezvous  up  there  and  t*lk  It  over. 

How  late  are  they  opsn? 

I  don't  know.  Paul.  I  gu«as  about  sold- 
rilght. 

See  you  over  there  In  a  little  while. 

Did  the  lltUe  man  have  a  dark  suit  onf 

That's  afOrmed. 
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Yeah.  I  Just  came  out  of  11th  and  he  waa 
walking  down  Just  a^jproachlng  the  11th 
Street  entrance.  His  companions  were  with 
him.    I  think  he  saw  . 

Twenty-three  to  fourteen. 

00  ahead. 

I'm  just  cruising.  Do  3rou  want  me  to  do 
anything?  I  passed — the  car's  still  there.  I 
just  checked  it. 

Yeah.  I  did,  too. 

1  don't  see  much  point  In  this  23.  or  what 
do  you  think? 

Well,  I  think  a  little  bit  after  11  be  late 
enough  to  show  it. 

I  agree.  It's  ridiculous  to  sit  on  that  car 
all  night  and  that's  about  all  we'd  have  1>o  do. 

Let's  go  over  to  Edmund's  and  talk  to  the 
boys  a  while,  and  we'll  check  it  as  we  go  by 
and  knock  it  then — 10-4. 

Now  you're  talking. 

Thought  you  was  already  over  there. 

No.  we  didn't  want  to  leave  you  fellows 
alone. 

Twenty-three  and  I'll  get  around 

there  and  pick  you  up  at  the  doorway. 

Twenty-three,  are  you  trjrlng  to  transmit 
me? 

Not  me,  chief. 

What's  all  that  noise? 

I  think  we're  tuned  in. 

That's  probably  Bernard. 

Hlya.  Bolnle. 

Bernle  or  317  make  the  mistake . 

Teah.  that's  what  I  was  talking  about. 

Well,  he  said  he'd  be  here  earlier  in  the 

afternoon;  that  he  was the  vmlt  to  see 

if  we  were  transmitting,  but  we  were  not. 

Ha.  ha.  maybe  there  Is  a  hanky-panky, 
huh? 

Could  be. 

Hlya.  Boln.  Doing  fine,  making  lots  of 
money  working  for  Mr.  H?    He's  a  good  boy. 

00  home.  Bernard. 

1  plan  to,  in  the  morning. 

Say.  ah.  will  you  be  able  to  hook  me  up 
with  584  and  445? 

Ten-four:  I'll  tell  you — how  about  Just 
giving  317  a  call  right  before  you  do  It  be- 
cause 111  be  at  my  car. 

OK. 

Ten-four:     Boln.  you  still  busy? 

OK,  I'm  relieving  you.     If  you're  busy. 

I  think.  •   •   • 

It  might  be  three. 

If  you're  In  a  position  to  go,  that  car,  well 
around   there   Is  B2.     It's  alerted  up  there, 

and  bring  that  key  over  there  so  that 's 

man  will  have  a  key  to  get  In. 

B2.  why  don't  you  Just  secure  It  and  bring 
the  key  on  over  here  while  D  is  still  here? 

Where's  84?     Where's  87? 

Yeah,  I  agree  with  you  now  that  I  think 
about  It.  His  hair  was  combed  the  same 
way,  gray,  combed  straight  back,  and  he  had 
the  big.  ah.  H. 

Now.  that.  •   •   • 

Well,  the  tiger's  back. 

He'll  get  to  It  there.  He'll  get  to  it,  I'll 
tell  you. 

You  better  believe  It.  boy.  Did  you  eat 
plenty  of  red  meat? 

Twenty-three:  I  moved  over  here,  just 
around  the  corner  where  you  were,  ah,  this 
morning  earlier,  headed  north,  ah.  The 
other  side  of  that  lot.  the  gates  are  closed. 

You  might  swing  around  and  double- 
check  the  car.  I've  checked  It  a  couple 
times. 

Did  you  clear  that?  I  forgot.  You  don't 
have  to  clear,  do  you? 

Yeah,  now  how  about  that?  How  laout 
that? 

I  think  we  were  having  a  friend  back 
where  we  were. 

You  recognize  some,  huh? 

I  didn't,  but.  ah,  the  other  fellow  did. 

Our  package  came  out.  walked  around  once 
and  went  back  In. 

Well,  our  guy  did? 

Check. 


Got  on  that  gray  suit,  white  banlon-type 
shirt,  open  at  the  collar,  black  shoes,  no  hat, 
smoked  a  cigarette. 

Like  for  a  constitutional  around  the  block? 
What  did  he  do?  Just  walk  around  the 
block? 

Yeah,  23,  after  you  check  the  car.  If  you 
want  to  come  over  here,  I  want  to  go  up- 
stairs and  make  a  call  and  see  If  I  can't 
get  one  man  to  come  In  on  beat  at  2  In 
the  morning  and  let  these  two  men  with  us 
sleep  in,  too.  because  they  got  out  real  early 
this  morning — 10-4. 

Ten-four:  There's  a  car  right  beside  me 
and  I  didn't  get  a  good  look.  I'll  be  over 
there  In  just  a  minute. 

If  you  want  to  come  over  here,  I'm  right 
behind  a  little  cheap,  ah,  just  almost  op- 
posite the  entrance  to.  ah.  the  thing.  I'll 
pull  out.  I  think  I'll  just  pull  down  in  that 
lot  and  swing  around  and  make  sure,  ah, 
and  then  come  back  out — 10-4. 

Well,  I  can  do  It.  I'm  heading  back  that 
way. 

Ten-four: 


pretty  close 


ex- 


cellent. In  a  position  right  near  a  church  at 
another  time. 
Excellent. 
B2  to  317:  Unlntell— B2  says  10-4. 

I  was  going  to  have  him  call  you.  (Pause.! 
Still  no  life  around  that  vehicle,  I'll  let  you 
know. 

B2  to  14 :  They  are  proceeding  to  the  vehicle 
now,  quite  an  entourage,  will  copy  (which 
means  photograph)    [pause] — 10-4. 

B2  to  14:  I  don't  think  you  want  to  go 
near  this  vehicle  due  to  Its  contents  Ipaxise], 
ah.  they  are  ready  to  pull  out  In  front  now 
and  I  think  the  package  you  are  Interested 
In  is.  he  didn't  even  get  into,  uh,  three 
other  Individuals  got  in.  he  is  now  crossing 
Market  Street,  uh,  looks  like  he  is  heading 
over  the  Rent-a-Car — Avis  Rent-a-Car  place. 

What  Is  believed  to  be  the  package  Just 
proceeded  across  11th,  on  down  11th  on 
Broad,  the  vehicle  we  described  just  ttirned 
up,  it  made  a  north  turn.  It's  either  going 
up  Georgia  or  Market. 

B2  to  317:  Yeah,  I  got,  Carl  I  got  a  ques- 
tion, uh.  If  you  have  personally  seen  the 
package.  Is  he  partially  bald?  That  Is  the 
package. 

Twenty-three:    10-8. 

Go  ahead,  what  did  you  have  him — 10-4. 
I  guess  Just  forget  It  for  the  moment. 

Three-seventeen  to  1417—317  to  1417.  If 
1417  Is  WLS,  go  ahead.  Unlntell.  Are  you 
In  position  and  ready?  Soon  as  I  can  get 
across  this  one-way  traffic  I'm  on  Ninth 
Street  trying  to  get  In  behind  the  building — 
10-4. 

Well,  ah,  'cause  they  might  be  back  In  a 
few  minutes.  I  hope  he  Is  long  gone  but  you 
might  hold  it  for  a  while. 

Three-seventeen :  Twenty-three  to  317 — he 
looked  like,  uh,  but  2  people  got  In  the  car 
that  we  positively  identified.  The  third  party 
got  In  the  back  seat,  we  could  not  make  he, 
uh,  and  they  loaded  some  gear  Into  the 
tnink — two  large  boxes  and  a  iMlefcase  that 
looks  like  one  of  the  three  Is  going  to  shove 
off,  either  that  or  they  are  going  to  ship 
that  stuff  somewhere — 10-4? 

That's  10-4. 

Twenty-three  to  317 — 317:  Twenty-three 
to  317.     (No  answer.) 

Twenty-three  to  317 — 23.  unlntell.  Pass 
the  word  along  to  the  boys  upstairs  If  they 
haven  t  left  that  there  are  two  bad  camera- 
men and  here  waiting  for  the  package  to 
come  out  the  back  of  the  building. 

Are  they  right  at  the  head  of  the  steps? 

No,  they're  across  the  alley  waiting  for 
him  to  come  up  the  steps. 

Ten-four:   Movie  or  just  the  regular? 

Looked  like  movie? 

(End  side  1.) 

B2  to  14. 

This  vehicle  just  retiimed.  uh,  less  one 
occupant  and  looks  like  they  are  going  to 
park  in  front  of  the  hotel. 


I  dont  think  so,  not  according  to  descrip- 
tion. 
Three-seventeen:  Go  ahead. 
No,  I  just  got  off  the  telephone  from  KX. 
You  say  how  many  were  In  it,  when  It  left 
with  the  equipment? 

Uh,  stand  by.  No.  there  were  three,  the 
fourth  Individual  didn't  get  in  the  vehicle, 
he.  he  crossed  the  street  and  headed  down 
11th  toward  Broad.  So  we  know  two  or  the 
three  that  left  in  the  vehicle.  The  third 
party  we  don't  know,  and  he  wasn't  In  the 
vehicle  when  It  got  back  here  at  the  hotel. 
You  say  you  do  know  two  of  the  three  who 
got  out. 
That's  10-4. 

Unlntell — to  KX  before  noon  tomorrow. 
Is  It  back  at  the  original  location,  I  mean 
where  it's  been  for  the  last  couple  of  days? 
That's  negative.  It's  on  the  11th  Street 
side  of  the  hotel.  MJH,  you  observed  the 
package.  Will  you  tell  us  If  he  U  partially 
bald. 

No.  no,  he  Is  not. 
EMd  he  wear  glasses? 
No.  he  did  not. 

Well,  then,  when  these  people  first  cams 
out,  that  Is  the  four  of  them  originally  ap- 
proached this  car  the  two  we  cannot  Identify, 
ah,  one  was  wearing  glasses  and  one  was 
partially  bald  so  It  appears  that  those  two 
could  not  Identify  were  not  the  package.  Is 
that  10-4? 

OK,  the  one  that  was  bald  was  he  a  slightly 
built  fellow? 

He  was  short,  but  rotund. 
No,   I   was   thinking   I   might   know   who 
that  was,  but  I  don't  make  him  from  that 
description. 

The  crown  of  his  head  was  bald.  He 
wasnt  completely  bald.  He  had  hair  on 
the  sides  and  a  little  hair  on  the  top.  but  sort 
of  like  a  monk  with  the  crown — bald. 
No,  that  wasnt  the  subject. 
JI,  this  Is  WLS.  I  didn't  hear  all  of  that 
but  I  would  be  Inclined  to  think  that  is  the 
subject.  He  U  definitely  thinning  on  the  t<^ 
of  his  head. 

Well,  I.  Bill,  I  took  an  awfully  good  look 
at  him  out  there  and  I  would  consider  I 
wouldn't  consider  him  bald.  Of  course,  I 
didn't  look  down  at  him,  from  up  above, 
but,  uh,  I  didn't  notice  any  baldness,  he 
might  be  but  I  wouldn't  consider  him  bald. 
Yeah,  Billy,  this  fellow  had  a  distinctive 
bald  spot  on  the  crown  of  his  head,  so  does 
Splndel.  he  is  a  big  mannish  looking  guy. 
humped  shoulders,  heavy  set.  right  at  the 
top  of  his  head,  he  is  bald,  he's  got  a  bctfe 
spot. 

Well  then,  that  sounds  like  our  man,  that 
originally  got  Into  the  back  seat  of  the  car 
when  It  pvQled  away.  Did  he  come  back? 
That's  negative. 

I  wouldnt  consider  that  subject  short. 
He's  a  good  5-10  and  he  would  weigh  about 
220,  barrel  chested,  stooped  shouldered  and 
of  course  as  I  said  I  didn't  look  down  at  him 
from  up  above,  but  he's  got  plenty  of  hair, 
and  Its,  It's  a  right  good  length.  It's  not 
real  long,  but  It's  not  short. 

Three-seventeen.  Affirm  on  317,  go  ahead. 
Jo  and  his  crowd  normally  go  out  to  Lake 
Chlcoma  (phonetic).  They  would  normally 
go  out  Third  Street  and  Riverside  Drive  and 
Amlcola  Highway  at  that  way. 

Would  they  tiirn  right  on  Broad  Street  or 
Market?  Oh.  no.  they  wouldn't;  they 
wouldn't  go  to  Broad  at  all.  TheyYe  going 
the  opposite  direction  from  Bro€wl.  they 
would — the  best  way  would  be  to  go  in  front 
of  the  Volunteer  Garage  over  to  Third  Street. 
I  mean  Fourth  Street,  turn  right  on  Fourth 
Street,  and  turn  left  at  City  High,  it  used  to 
be  City  High.  I  don't  know  what— Riverside 
High  now  and  then  that  puts  you  on  River- 
side Drive  and  follow  Riverside  Drive  up 
through  East  Chattanooga. 

That's  10-4.  This  is  B2.  The  package's 
automobile  was  first  observed  being  lotided  at 
4:65  and  was  then  observed  again  back  at 
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tbe  hotel  at  5:10.  minus  one  Individual.  I 
don't  believe  that  gave  them  enough  time  to 
get  out  to  the  airport. 

No.  they  couldn't  have  gone  to  the  airport 
In  that  length  of  time.  uh.  I'm  aure  of  that. 

They  may  have  changed  hotels.  That's 
entirely  possible. 

WLS 

00  ahead.  Are  they,  they've  taken  another 
route,  uh,  they  have  gone  through  North 
Chattanooga  In  other  words,  cross  Market 
Street  Bridge.  tvuTi  right  and.  uh,  then.  uh. 
oh  past — restaurant  on  the  right,  bear  left 
there  at  OPS.  Girls  Preparatory  School,  up 
over  the  hUl  like  that  out  Hlckson  (phoneUc) 
Pike  on  out  throxigh  Stewart  (phonetic) 
Heights  to  access  road  now  that  Is  not  the 
way  I  would  have  gone  but  that's  the  way 
they've  gone.  Do  I — does  that  make  any 
sense  to  you.  do  you  have  any  Idea  on  how 
you  should  travel?  Teah.  that's  10-4  I'm 
with  It.    OK. 

B3.  Go  ahead.  You  were  cut  out  on  your 
transmission,  but  It  Indicated  something 
about  13  noon  at  KX  tomorrow.  Would  you 
repeat  that? 

Instructions  are  that  the  foxir  of  you  are 
to  be  back  In  KX  by  12  noon  tomorrow — 
10-4 

1  dont  know  If  there  Is  anything  more 
that  we  can  do.  I'm  going  to  call  a  summary 
up  here  In  the  next  few  minutes  and  111 
mention  It  to  the  SAC  but  you  know  what 
our  Instructions  are  so  I  don't  quite  know 
what  we  could  do — go  ahead. 

I  think  as  of  now  it  would  be  well,  don't 
you? 

All  right  then,  whatever  you  want. 

Twenty-three,  go  ahead.  Teab,  that's 
10-4. 

WeU.  did  you  decide  that  possibly  that 
the  package  did  not  come  back — the  original 
package  was  the  one  that  did  not  come  back 
to  the  hotel. 

In  light  of  the  more  current  description, 
that's  entirely  possible,  uh.  the  vehicle  Is 
presently  parked  In  front  of  the  11th  Street 
entrance  and  If  you  like,  we  will  sit  here  till 
they  do  move  It. 

Well,  I'm  coming  down  that  way  now.  just 
to  get  a  look  at  It.  It's  very  poaslble  they 
moved  to  another  location  with  the  equip- 
ment thinking  maybe  they  can  pick  us  up 
a  little  better. 

That's  10-4. 

Say  Bill,  the  two  occupants  In  that  car 
were  "The  Man"  (Hoffa)  and  the  ex-boxer 
(O'Brien) 

That's  10-4.  Is  the  car  parked  on  the  11th 
Street  side?    That's  affirmed. 

The  light  beige  tan  Chevrolet  right  there 
In  front  of  the  hotei.     Is  that  10-4? 

That's  10-4,  BUI.    NashvlUe  tac. 

If  you  want  to,  I'll  check  this  out  a  little 
whUe. 

No,  we're  going  to  hang  In  here  till  we  sec 
If  he  gets  back  in  the  car 

Ten-four.  Ill  get  back  around  the  comer 
here  then. 

Twenty-three.  Oo.  Are  you  aware  that 
those  people  have  been  gone  for  some  time, 
are  you  not — the  ones  that,  uh,  you,  that 
you  previously  mentioned. 

Yes.  I  sort  of  lost  Interest  In  view  of  this 
one.    C^. 

B3  to  14  and  23.  uh.  the  ex-flghter  Just 
came  out  with  two  unidentified  WMA's.  He 
got  Into  the  car.  he  Is  not  moving  as  of  yet 
and  the  other  two  Individuals  separated, 
walked  around  the  comer,  and  headed  north 
on  Market  on  foot. 

Twenty-three,  you  were  Juat  photo- 
graphed. 

That's  10-4. 

There  Is  a  guy  standing  against  the  hotel 
with  a  camera  and  as  you  pulled  up  to  the 
light,  he  stepped  out  behind  your  car  and 
photographed  your  plate.  The  ex-flghter 
just  got  out  of  the  car  and  walked  back  Into 
the  hotel. 


Ten-four.  I  saw  It.  What  about  the  other 
guy  walking  down  the  street?  EMd  you  get 
a  good  look  at  him? 

Billy,  are  you  referring  to  the  cameraman 
as  far  as  description  goes? 

I  thought  you  said  two  walked  around  the 
corner.  That's  10-4  They  had  their  backs 
to  me.  Unlntell.  Relatively  young  white 
males,  ah.  looked  to  be  late  twenties,  uh.  I 
doubt  very  much  If  I  could  recognlae  them, 
they  had  their  bcu:ks  to  me  (or  us). 

Ten -four. 

Did  you  happen  to  recognlae  the  photog- 
rapher? 

Negative.  Neither  one  was  t^e  package,  of 
course.  Ah.  let's  see  that,  ah,  the  ex-pug  Is 
Just  coming  back  down  the,  toward  the  car. 
getting  in  the  car  again  here. 

He  U  getting  all  ready  to  drive  away  now. 

He  done  wound  It  up. 

Keep  me  posted.  I'm  over  at  9th  and  Mar- 
ket. I  guess  It  Is. 

Ten-four:  316,  oould  you  stand  by  Just 
a  minute? 

The  "S"  vehicle  Jtist  proceeded  across  Mar- 
ket going  west  on  11th.  This  Is  B2.  As  you 
probably  know,  the  vehicle,  uh.  the  "big 
boy"  (Hoffa)  Just  got  back  to  the  hotel  evi- 
dently he  parked  the  car — 10-4. 

There  are  a  few  fellows  that  are  going  In 
the  same  direction,  so  that  Mr  Big  and,  uh. 
his  necessary  assistant  so  I  don't  think  you 
want  to  be  anywhere  around  that  lot  right 
now. 

This  Is  B2.  It  looks  like  everyone  is  gone, 
ah,  unless  you  have  anything  to  the  con- 
trary, we'll  close  shop. 

That's  10-«wlth  33. 

B3  to  14.  What  do  you  think— think  we 
ought  to  pull  thU  gear  out? 

Unlntell 

The  big  guy  came  out  with  the  entourage 
and  they  looked  like  they  all  got  back— 
unlntell.  In  other  words.  I'm  sure  If  you 
drove  by  there,  you'd  find  It  wouldn't  be  In 
the  lot      Unlntell. 

I  really  dont  know  what  you  got  In  there 
*  *  *  I  Just  don't  want  them  to  photograph 
that  coming  out  of  there.  If  you  think  you 
can  handle  that  without  that,  go  right  ahead. 

B-2.  Unlntell.  Can  we  meet  with  you 
somewhere?     UnlntsU. 

Ten-four:  We  don't  have  any  wheels,  uh, 
111  tell  you  If  you  want  we  can  meet  you 
at  317  (office)  •  •  •  unlntell.  Come  down 
to  317—10-4.  Well  be  317,  33 — 33,  we'U  be 
10-10  at  the  building. 

XNO     or    COMTSaSATTON 

1.  "M.  H.  and  company  Just  returned.  Was 
that  husky  boy  with  him?  Did  you  recognise 
him? 

"Who  with  him? 

"OTJrten.  I  don't  think  so." 

Or  words  to  that  effect. 

3.  "Mr.  H  and  three  others  getting  Into  a 
white  Pontlac  which  Is  parked  on  the  street 
up  from  Market  Street." 

Or  words  to  that  effect. 

Three,  zero,  one's  call.    I'm  In  the  office. 

Three,  one.  seven:     34. 

Two- four:  Office — 3fl 

It  couldnt  have  been  any  better.  He  over- 
ruled the  motion  to  suppress  his  testimony 
and  ruled  that  the  defense  had  no  right  to 
examine  the  notes  of,  ah,  Walter.    End  call. 

Three,  one.  seven:  315. 

Call  me  back.  I  want  to  talk  to  Mrs.  M.C. 
again  Just  a  minute— 10-4,  315. 

Three-one-seven:  315.  About  1  minute 
more. 

Call  us  right  back — 55  just  came  in  and 
he  wants  to  talk  with  him. 

Mr.  H  and  company  Just  returned. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Was  that  husky  boy  with  him?  Did  you 
recognize  him? 

Who  with  him? 

O'Brien. 

Ah,  I  dont  think  so,  10-4. 


They  call? 

Oo  ahead. 

Mr.  H  and  three  others  getting  Into  a 
white  Pontlac,  which  Is  parked  on  the  street 
up  from  Market 

Is  our  package  with  them? 

Ah  

I  guess  we  can't  touch  that. 
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See  If  I  can  get  the  plates.     The  plate  on 

It  Is  4U Msa 

That  sounds  familiar.  I  believes  that's  one 
of  those  we  had  before. 

Yeah.  I  think  that's  one  of  the  cars  rented 
to  the  Teamster  local. 

Campbell. 

Mr  H  sure  was  Jumping.  His  head  was  like 
a  radar  strip. 

It  should  be. 

Yeah,  four,  eight  men. 

Is  that  you  saw?  They  remind  you  of 
anybody? 

Yeah,  reminds  vm  of,  ah.  old  man  D. 

Is  It.  ah 

Prom  Chicago. 

Yeah,  Just  from  what  I  saw.  It  looks  like 
they're,  ah.  I  told  you  of  that  other,  ah, 
electronics   man   we've  been   talking  about? 

Oh,  no.  this  guy  was.  ah,  I  saw  him  from 
the  front,  tall  and.  ah,  looked  at  him  through 
the  blnocs.  He's  much  too  old.  Much  too 
old.  He,  ah.  his  gray  hair  and  all.  he  looks 
like  the  father  of  Dorfman. 


To  all  membera  of  Teamsters'  Locml  No.  5. 

Some  time  back  we  circulated  a  copy 
of  the  charges  we  filed  against  business  nian- 
ager.  E   O   Partln. 

We  have  stated  on  numerous  occasions 
to  you.  the  members,  that  your  business 
manager  Is  not  acting  In  your  beet  Interest 
but  rather  Is  running  your  local  union  as  a 
dictator  and  as  positive  proof  of  our  state- 
ment we  present  to  you  evidence  of  his 
dealings  with  hU  feUow  dlcUtor,  Pldel  Cas- 
tro. We  know  that  he  has  used  your  local 
union  funds  to  visit  Castro  In  Cuba  on  sev- 
eral occasions  Are  you  paying  union  d«MS 
to  help  Russia's  Communist  Allies  Infiltrate 
the  United  States? 

I  A.   O.  Klkim,  Jr. 

J.  D.  Albin. 


Ik  thx  U.8.  DnrmiCT  Oomrr  fob  thx 
EASTxaN  DtsraiCT  or  TxMNxasxx,  SouTRBUt 
DnrisiON — UNrrxD  Statss  or  Amkica  r. 
Jamxs  R.  HorrA  rr  at..  11,M0 

ArrtDAm 

I.  Harry  Berke.  state  as  follows: 

That  I  am  counsel  of  record  for  the  de- 
fendant. Hoffa.  In  this  case;  and  have  been 
such  counsel  during  this  entire  trial  and 
have  been  for  several  weeks  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  this  trial. 

That  I  have  previously  stated  to  this  court 
my  belief  that  I  was  being  trailed  and  under 
surveillance  by  certain  persons. 

Now  I  have  proof  that  during  this  trial  I 
have  been  under  surveillance  by  agents  of 
the  Pederal  Bxireau  of  Investigation. 

That  such  surveillance  has  Impeded  me  In 
my  representation  of  the  accused,  that  con- 
sultations with  other  counselors,  witnesses. 
and  the  defendant  have  had  to  be  conducted 
In  an  atmosphere  of  apprehension  and  fear 
that  our  meetings  were  being  watched  and 
that  our  activities  were  under  scrutiny. 
This  activity  on  the  part  of  such  persons 
caused  me  to  postpone  several  conferences 
prevloiisly  scheduled  with  my  client. 

I  cannot  adequately  and  fully  represent 
this  defendant  In  the  manner  to  which  he  Is 
entitled  under  the  sixth  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  with  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  looking  over 
my  shoulder. 

Subscribed  to  and  sworn  to  before  me  Peb- 
ruary  7.  1964. 


In  thx  U.S.  DisTxiCT  CoxraT  roR  thx  Eastern 
District  or  Tennxssii,  Southe«n  Divi- 
sion— United  States  or  America  v.  James 

R.  HOFTA.  ET  AL.,  CRIMINAL  NO.   11,989 
SUPPLEMENTAL     MEMORANDUM     IN     SUPPORT    OF 
DEFENDANT   HOFTA'S   MOTION  TO   DISMISS   THX 
indictment;    or  the  alternative,  TO  WITH- 
DRAW  A   JUROR  AND   DECLARE   A    MISTRIAL 

Simply  stated,  the  questions  presented,  by 
this  motion  are : 


Government's  agents  with  the  likelihood  of 
Inquisitorial  Interrogations  by  employees  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  who  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  who  has  publicly  In  both  writ- 
ten and  oral  sUtements.  stated  his  hostility 
toward  this  defendant.  Would  not  such 
knowledge  Intimidate  a  witness? 

It  U  not  the  fact  that  some  witnesses  may 
have    been    silenced    who    otherwise    would 


this  motion  are:  \        have_Bpoken   that   is  controlling.     What   is 

1.  May  the  executive  department  by  sur^^    ^^j^^     j^  ^j^j^,.  ^^^  tendency  that  such 

velllance  of  the  defndants.  witnesses,  and  Surveillance    has    to   silence    a    person,   who 


Notary  Puhlic. 


defense  counsel,  deprive  the  defendant  of 
hU  constitutional  right  to  have  witnesses 
come  forward  in  his  defense  as  guaranteed 
him  under  the  sixth  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution? 

2.  May  the  executive  department  by  un- 
remitting surveillance  of  the  defendant's 
counsel  deprive  the  defendant  of  the  right  to 
the  effective  assistance  of  counsel  as  guaran- 
teed to  him  by  the  sixth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States? 

3  May  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  and  those  acting  under  his  express 
direction,  deny  to  this  defendant  the  funda- 
mental right  to  a  fair  trial  vouchsafed  to  him 
by  the  due  process  clause  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment   to    the    Constitution    of    the   United 

States? 

t 

These  questions,  cast  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  cherished  bulwarks  of  freedom 
guaranteed  to  all  persons  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  demand  a  negative  answer  to  all  of 
the  questions,  as.  Indeed,  has  every  court  so 
answered  when  It  had  occasion  to  consider 
these  and  related  questions. 

As  the  evidence  In  support  of  the  motion 
in  this  case  shows,  counsel  for  the  defend- 
ant, Hoffa,  has  been  under  almost  continuous 
and  repeated  surveillance  from  the  time  that 
this  trial  commenced  until  February  8.  1964. 
Instead  of  the  free  and  untrammeled  com- 
munication with  his  client  and  witnesses 
that  he  should  have,  he  has  been  subjected 
to  a  type  of  scrutiny  that  would  remind  one 
of  the  way  persons  have  to  live  In  Russia; 
and  the  fear  which  permeates  the  lives  of  the 
persons  by  Hitler  and  his  storm  troopers. 

The  right  to  a  public  trial  had  real  mean- 
ing at  common  law  and  that  meaning  was 
translated  Into  a  sacred  right  by  reason  of 
the  adoption  of  the  sixth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

At  common  law.  the  requirement  of  public 
trial  had  as  one  of  Its  bases.  In  the  day  when 
communications  were  primitive,  the  extra 
assurance  that  a  trial  held  publicly  would 
attract  attention  and  would  Induce  persons 
with  knowledge  of  the  facts  to  come  forward 
and  give  their  testimony  in  aid  of  either  the 
prosecution  or  the  defendant.  This  same 
motivating  reason  pervades  our  constitu- 
tional requirements  of  a  public  trial. 

Indeed.  It  has  been  described  as  one  of  the 
main  purposes  for  the  requirement  of  a  pub- 
lic trial  that  there  is  a  reasonable  possibility 
that  persons  unknown  to  parties  or  their 
counsel,  by  having  knowledge  of  the  facts 
may  be  drawn  to  the  trial.  (Tanksley  v. 
U.S..  145  F.  (2d)  58:  and  United  States 
V.  Kobli.  172  P.  (2d)  919.) 

Here  the  constitutional  purpose  Is  being 
and  has  been  thwarted  by  the  actions  of  the 
agents  of  the  Government  in  keeping  the  de- 
fendants, their  counsel,  and  witnesses  and 
prospective  witnesses  under  the  constant  eye 
of  the  FBI  agents.  This  fact  has  been  made 
known  to  the  court  and  has  appeared  in  the 
public  press  In  this  district  as  well  as  all  over 
the  country. 

What  person,  having  knowledge  of  facts 
that  might  be  helpful  to  this  defendant 
would  come  forward  and  give  Information  to 
the  accused  under  these  circumstances?  He 
would  know  that  If  he  contacted  the  ac- 
cused or  the  accused's  counsel  that  he  would 
immediately   under   the  surveillance   of   the 


surveillance    has   to   silence   a   person,   who 
would  otherwise  speak,  that  Is  the  basic  evil. 

n 

The  right  of  an  accused  to  assistance  of 
counsel  means  effective  assistance  of  coun- 
sel. It  guarantees  accused  the  aid  of  counsel 
In  constiltatlon.  Investigation  and  prepara- 
tion for  the  trial  (Krull  v.  U.S..  240  P.  (2d) 
122 ) ;  and  grants  to  the  accused  the  guidance 
of  counsel  at  every  stage  In  the  proceedings 
for  the  purpose  of  Insvu-lng  against  the 
prejudicing  and  hampering  of  the  accused  In 
his  defense  {Wilfong  v.  Johnson.  166  F.  (2d) 
507;  Neufield  v.  U.S.,  118  F.  (2d)  375):  and 
his  Insured  fundamental  rights  of  liberty 
(Glasser  v.  U.S..  315  U.S.  60.  86  L.  Ed.  680); 
and  the  right  contemplates  that  the  accused 
should  have  an  able  lawyer,  who  has  ample 
opportunity  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
law  and  the  facts  and  who  Is  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  present  them  to  the  court  or 
jury  In  their  most  favorable  light  (Willis  v. 
Hunter.  166  P.  (2d)  723);  and  that  such 
assistance  by  counsel  be  an  "untrammeled 
and  unimpaired"  right. 

He  has  been  deprived  of  the  aid  of  his 
counsel  In  investigating  the  facts;  the  right 
to  unimpeded  communication  with  his  coun- 
sel: and  the  assistance  that  would  come  to 
the  defendant  had  his  attorney  not  been 
prevented  by  the  surveillance  of  the  FBI  of 
his  freedom  of  action  In  Interviewing  wit- 
nesses. 

m 

Not  only  has  the  defendant  been  deprived 
of  his  right  to  a  public  trial  within  the 
meaning  of  that  guaranty  as  set  forth  In  the 
5th  amendment;  and  deprived  of  his  right 
to  the  effective  assistance  of  counsel  as 
granted  by  the  same  amendment;  but  he  hsus 
been  denied  the  right  to  a  fair  trial  as  as- 
sured to  him  by  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
5th  amendment. 

The  due  process  clause  supplements  the 
specific  procedural  grant  in  both  the  sixth 
amendment  and  the  other  clauses  of  the 
fifth  amendment  In  protecting  persons  ac- 
cused of  a  crime.  {Crain  v.  U.S..  162  U.S.  625; 
Hopt  v.  Utah,  110  U.S.  574).) 

Substantive  due  process  means  a  fair  trial 
and  an  opportunity  to  prepare  and  present 
evidence.  It  Is  a  restraint  upon  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  against  ar- 
bitrariness and  harassment  of  the  citizen  by 
the  executive  department.  It  Is  designed  to 
protect  the  citizen  against  oppression  and 
Inquisitorial  interrogations. 

Investigating  and  law  enforcement  meth- 
ods which  offend  the  sense  of  justice  and 
violate  that  fundamental  fairness  which  Is 
essential  to  the  very  concept  of  justice  vio- 
lates the  constitutional  guarantee  of  due 
process  of  law.  (Quinn  v.  Lane,  231  N.YJS. 
(2d)  840.) 

To  deny  anyone  the  fundamental  right  to 
have  witnesses  come  forward  to  assist  him  or 
to  give  information  to  the  defendant  Is  a 
violation  of  the  due  process  clause. 

Equally,  the  denial  of  the  right  to  the  ef- 
fective assistance  of  counsel  Is  a  violation  of 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. {Neufield  v.  US.,  supra;  GoZI  v.  Brady, 
39  F.  Supp.  504.  125  F.  (2d)  253.) 

In  light  of  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  evi- 
dence In  support  of  this  motion,  the  defend- 
ant not  only  has  been  denied  his  right  to 
have  witnesses  come  forward  In  his  defense. 


and  denied  his  right  to  effective  assistance 
of  counsel;  but  has  also  been  denied  his 
right  to  due  process  of  law  under  the  fifth 
amendment.  Any  violation  of  these  rights 
by  the  Pederal  Government  or  Its  agents 
completely  nullifies  this  trial  and  deprives 
this  court  of  Its  jurisdiction  to  continue  the 
trial  of  this  case.  (Kuczynski  v.  U.S.,  149  P. 
(2d)  478;  Noble  v.  Eicher,  143  P.  (2d)  1001; 
Thompson  v.  King,  107  P.  (2d)  307.) 

Jurors,  witnesses  and  defense  counsel  are 
essential  to  the  existence  and  the  protection 
of  due  administration  of  justice.  They  are 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  court  from 
Intrusion  by  anyone.  Including  the  agents  of 
the  Government.  As  to  the  protection  which 
the  court  will  give  Its  Instrumentalities,  see 
Sinclair  v.  U.S.,  279  U.S.  749. 
In  Sinclair  v.  U.S.  the  Court  said: 
"There  was  probably  Interference  with  an 
appendage  of  the  court  while  In  actual  opera- 
tion, the  Inevitable  tendency  was  toward 
evil,  the  destruction.  Indeed,  of  trial  by  jury." 
Intrusion  by  Government  agents  In  the 
relationship  between  an  accused  and  his  at- 
torney Invalidated  a  conviction  in  Caldwell 
V.  U.S..  205  P.  (2d)  879. 

Here,  we  do  not  have  probable  Interfer- 
ence. Here  we  have  actual  Interference. 
Just  as  the  Supreme  Court  said  In  Remmer  v. 
United  States,  98  L.  Ed.  665,  where  a  juror 
had  been  questioned  by  an  FBI  agent : 

"The  sending  of  an  FBI  agent  In  the  midst 
of  a  trial  to  Investigate  a  juror  as  to  his  con- 
duct. Is  bound  to  Impress  the  juror  and  Is 
very  apt  to  do  so  unduly.  A  juror  must  feel 
free  to  exercise  his  functions  without  the 
FBI  or  anyone  else  looking  over  his  shoulder. 
The  Integrity  of  jury  proceedings  m\ist  not 
be  jeopardized  by  unauthorized  Invasions." 
Neither  can  counsel  conduct  the  defense 
of  an  accused  with  the  FBI  looking  over  his 
shoulder,  nor  Is  It  likely  that  witnesses  will 
come  forward,  knowing  that  the  PBI  are 
looking  over  their  shoulders. 

Here  we  have  a  situation  where  witnesses 
and  defense  counsel  are  being  subjected  to 
extraneotis  infiuences  to  which  no  party  In 
a  court  proceeding  should  be  subjected.  No 
American  citizen  should  be  subjected  to  trial 
In  the  judicial  branch  when  the  executive 
branch  Is  actively  Impeding  every  constitu- 
tional right  that  a  defendant  has. 

While  there  is,  of  course.  Independence  be- 
tween the  executive  department  and  the 
judicial  department,  nonetheless,  whenever 
and  wherever  there  has  been  an  Intrusion 
upon  an  Individual's  rights  by  the  executive 
department,  the  Court  has  uniformly  stated 
that  It  protects  the  citizens  from  such  acts. 
(U.S.  v.  Andolschek,  142  P.  (2d)  603;  U.S.  v. 
Reynolds,  341  U.S.  1.) 

The  relief  which  the  defendant  seeks  and 
which  threads  through  the  fabric  of  the 
concept  of  liberty  was  never  more  eloquently 
proclaimed  than  by  Chief  Judge  Learned 
Hand  m  U.S.  v.  Coplon.  185  P.  (2d)  639,  638: 
"All  governments,  democracies  as  well  as 
autocracies,  believe  that  those  they  seek  to 
punish  are  guilty;  the  Impediment  of  con- 
stitutional barriers  are  galling  to  all  govem- 
mente  when  they  prevent  the  consummation 
of  that  Just  purpose.  But  those  barriers 
were  devised  and  are  precious  because  they 
prevent  that  purpose  and  Its  pursuit  frwn 
passing  unchallenged  by  the  accused,  and 
unpurged  by  the  alembic  of  public  scrutiny 
and  public  criticism.  A  society  which  has 
come  to  wince  at  such  exposure  of  the 
methods  by  which  it  seeks  to  Impose  Its  will  ' 
upon  Its  members,  has  already  lost  the  feel 
of  freedom  and  Is  on  the  path  towards 
absolutism." 

Here  we  have  a  fact  situation  probably 
unparalleled  In  Judicial  annals.  This  record 
Is  replete  with  statements  and  writings  of  the 
chief  prosecuting  officer  of  the  United  States 
in  which  he  has  Inveighed  against  this  de- 
fendant and  has  unsuccessfully  sought  to 
Imprison  this  citizen  over  a  period  of  7  years. 
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This  defendant  ha«  no  redreas  through 
the  executive  department.  Hla  only  refuge 
U  In  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  In  the  courts. 
Where  the  executive  department  flagrantly 
desecrates  constitutional  rights  of  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  that  citizen  has  the  right  to 
damand  that  a  price  be  paid  by  the  executive 
department  for  Its  action  That  price  is  the 
enforcement  by  the  courts  of  a  defendant's 
constitutional  rights  and  the  assurance  of 
those  rights  by  the  dismissal  of  the  Indict- 
ment or  granting  a  mistrial. 

Jamks   E    Haggbitt,   Sr., 

Haxkt  Bxkkz, 

Attorneys  for  Defendant. 


(From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Feb.  28.   1964) 
TMsn  HoFTA  Attokneys  Rzbuked  bt  Judge 

Chattanooga,  Tenn  ,  February  27. — U.8 
District  Judge  Frank  Wilson  today  rebuked 
three  defense  lawyers  who  accused  him  of 
siding  against  them  at  James  Hoffa's  Jury- 
tampering  trial. 

It  was  the  first  time  since  the  trial  began 
January  20  that  Judge  Wilson  displayed  his 
temper  during  repeated  exchanges  with  de- 
fense attorneys. 

The  latest  exchange  Interrupted  the  Gov- 
ernment's rebuttal  testimony,  completed  to- 
day. The  case  Is  expected  to  reach  the  Jury 
early  next  week — the  seventh  week  of  the 
trial. 

LINKED  TO  BBIBB 

Hoffa  and  five  others  are  charged  with  try- 
ing to  bribe  a  Nashville  Jury  which  heard 
the  teamster  president's  1962  conspiracy 
trial. 

Like  most  of  the  other  exchanges,  this 
one  Involved  Edward  Orady  Partln.  a  Baton 
Rouge.  La.,  teamster  official  who  testified 
against  Roffa. 

Harry  Berke.  Hoffa's  Chattanooga  lawyer 
was  cross-examining  Victor  Bussle.  a  Baton 
Rouge  AFL-CIO  official  called  to  counteract 
defense  attacks  on  Partln's  character  Bus- 
sle was  one  of  three  Oovernment  rebuttal 
witnesses  who  termed  Partln's  reputation 
"good" 

When  Berke  asked  If  he  was  "aware  that 
Partln  was  under  Investigation  for  smuggling 
arms  to  Cuba."  Judge  Wilson  glared.  He  had 
warned  the  defense  previously  to  avoid  the 
question. 

Jerking  off  his  glasses,  he  leaned  forward 
and,  shaking  a  finger  at  Berke.  snapped: 
"Mr.  Berke.  there  Is  no  basis  In  the  record 
for  that.  You  have  wilfully  disregarded  the 
court's  Instructions  When  I  give  counsel 
instructions.  I  expect  them  to  be  obeyed." 

ASKS     AN     APOLOGT 

The  judge  told  the  Jury  to  disregard  the 
remark.  After  a  recess,  with  the  Jury  absent, 
Berke  asked  an  apology  from  the  court  on 
grounds  he  was  "unfairly  chastized  •  •  •  In 
the  presence  of  the  Jury" 

New  York  Attorney  Jacques  Schlffer 
accused  the  Judge  of  aiding  the  prosecution 
by  Indicating  "time  and  time  again  to  the 
Jury  that  the  defense  counsel  are  charlatans, 
that  we're  tricksters,  that  we're  trying  to  fool 
the  Jury" 

Harvey  SUets.  a  Chicago  defense  lawyer,  as- 
serted that  the  Judge  displayed  "bias  and 
prejudice  against  the  defense." 

The  Judge  replied.  "This  court  has  abso- 
lutely no  bias  and  prejudice  against  any  of 
the  defendants  The  attorneys  have  made 
it  difficult  for  the  court  throughout  the  trial 
I  hope  that  counsel  will  learn  the  court 
means  exactly  what  It  says." 

PAIKTED     AS     LIAB 

The  Government's  rebuttal  witnesses  were 
presented  to  try  to  refute  defense  testimony 
which  painted  Partln  as  a  professional  liar. 
a  woman  chaser,  and  a  dope  addict 

Others  attesting  to  Partln's  good  character 
wer«  Prank  Jiunonvllle.  a  Plaquemlne.  La.. 


equipment  dealer,  and  Donlce  Bennett,  pres- 
ident of  the  teamsters  local  of  which  Partln 
Is  business  manager.  Jumonvllle  said,  "I've 
never  known  him  to  lie." 

Dr  Robert  William  Razor,  with  tt.e  Fed- 
eral hospital  for  narcotics  addicts  In  Lexing- 
ton. Ky..  testified  he  examined  Partln  last 
Friday  and  found  "no  evidence  that  he  ever 
had  used  hablt-formlng  narcotics." 

Meanwhile,  Senator  Hqiam  Fonc.  Republi- 
can, of  Hawaii,  read  Into  the  Concbessional 
Record  a  letter  from  Teamsters  headquarters 
m  Washington  seeking  a  Senate  Inquiry  Into 
alleged  gestapo  tactics  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  the  trial. 

Mr.  CUNNINOHAlirf.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  DlinoU. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  allegations 
that  have  been  made  In  this  regard  con- 
cerning this  case  by  Mr  Zagrl,  legisla- 
tive counsel  for  the  Teamsters,  will  be 
studied  and  considered  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  I  believe  that  of 
all  the  committees  in  the  House  this 
committee  is  the  one  which  should  go 
into  this  matter  and  see  that  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  all  Americans  are 
protected. 

Mr.  ABELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ABELE  I  have  listened  with  In- 
terest to  the  discussion  which  has  been 
held  in  regard  to  the  violation  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  certain  individ- 
uals. I  also  heard  mention  of  the  Roy 
Cohn  case  in  which  there  has  been  the 
allegation  made  that  there  was  a  mail 
watch  put  on  his  mail  That  appeared 
in  today's  New  York  Times. 

The  deplorable  thing  about  this  Is 
that  the  mail  watch  was  set  up  on  this 
mail  and  also  on  his  attorney's  mail. 
When  questioned  about  It  2  weeks  ago. 
Department  of  Justice  officials  denied 
that  the  watch  was  for  the  perjury  case 
that  was  being  heard.  They  ssiid  it  was 
done  by  direction  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service. 

Then,  on  Saturday  at  another  hear- 
ing in  the  same  case,  it  was  admitted 
that  the  mail  was  watched  in  regard  to 
this  particular  case. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  two 
stories  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
which  is  so  deplorable  is  the  fact  that 
they  should  be  involved  in  such  situa- 
tion. I  feel  that  something  should  be 
done  and  that  the  matter  should  be  in- 
vestigated thoroughly. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska for  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
floor  of  the  House.  Regardless  of  who 
the  defendant  is  he  should  have  his 
rights  protected. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. Did  the  tentleman  say  that 
this  was  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  in  today's  paper  relative  to  this 
mail  matter? 

Mr.  ABEXE.  That  is  correct.  The 
heading  of  the  article  is  "Justice  Offi- 
cials Say  Case  Has  Been  Mishandled — 
Wrongdoing  Is  Denied."  However,  the 
question  in  my  mind  is  what  were  the 
people  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
thinking  about  when  one  day  they  say 
the  mail  watch  was  in  regard  to  an  in- 
ternal revenue  matter  and  2  weeks  later 


they  say  it  was  in  regard  to  the  conspir- 
acy or  the  perjury  charge. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  believe  this 
matter  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  refers  bears  on  this  entire  subject 
of  constitutional  rights. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  does  not 
want  to  ask  permission  to  insert  that 
article  as  a  part  of  the  presentation  this 
afternoon  on  this  subject? 

Mr  ABELE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  an  article  In 
the  Recorb  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
CoHN     Mail     Watch     E?mbabba8ses     Uitttkd 

States — Justice   OmciALS    Sat    Case   Has 

Been  MishandlB) — Wbongdoino  Is  Denied 

Washington.  March  1. — Justice  Depart- 
ment officials  said  today  they  were  surprised 
and  disturbed  that  an  assistant  Federal 
prosecutor  In  New  York  had  ordered  a  mall 
watch  on  Roy  M.  Cohn  and  on  Mr.  Cohn's 
lawyer. 

The  officials  said  they  had  known  nothing 
about  the  order  and  had  thought  the  only 
mall  check  was  an  unrelated  one  ordered  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  They  evi- 
dently were  embarrassed  by  the  episode. 

Mr.  Cohn.  who  Is  under  Indictment  on 
Federal  perjury  and  conspiracy  charges, 
moved  to  dismiss  the  Indictment  2  weeks 
ago  on  the  ground  that  his  mall  was  being 
checked.  He  produced  a  copy  of  a  post  office 
order  for  a  mall  watch. 

Justice  Department  officials  said  here  at 
the  time  that  this  was  an  Internal  Revenue 
matter  entirely  unconnected  with  their  case 
against  Mr  Cohn.  They  strongly  denied  that 
the  Justice  Department  had  any  check  on 
his  mall. 

pbxsident  intobmed 

This  same  Information — denying  any  Jus- 
tice Department  mall  check  on  Mr.  Cohn — 
was  given  to  President  Johnson  last  week  as 
part  of  the  briefing  material  for  his  press 
conference  yesterday.  It  was  given  on  the 
chance  that  the  President  might  be  asked 
about  the  Cohn  matter     He  was  not. 

Then,  yesterday.  It  was  disclosed  that  the 
mall  of  Mr  Cohn  and  his  lawyer,  Thomas  A. 
Bolan,  had  been  watched  In  connection  with 
the  perjury -conspiracy  case. 

This  disclosure  came  at  a  hearing  before 
District  Judge  Archie  O.  Dawson  In  New  York 
on  Mr.  Cohn's  motion  to  dismiss  the  Indict- 
ment. The  assistant  US  attorney  handling 
the  case,  Gerald  Walpln.  told  Judge  Dawson 
about  the  mall  watch. 

AOOSESSKS    noted 

Judge  Dawson  denounced  as  shocking 
the  placing  of  a  mall  watch  on  a  defendant's 
lawyer  after  an  Indictment.  But  he  refused 
to  dismiss  the  Indictment,  saying  there  was 
no  Indication  that  the  Government  had  ob- 
tained any  Information  for  Its  case  from  the 
mall  watch. 

In  a  mall  watch,  the  Post  Office  notes  the 
names  and  addresses  of  those  who  send  let- 
ters to  the  person  concerned.  Mall  Is  not 
opened  or  read.  Checks  of  this  kind  are  said 
to  be  quite  common  law-enforcement  de- 
vices. 

What  disturbed  officials  here  today  about 
the  Cohn  case  was  not  the  check  so  much  as 
the  timing  and  handling  of  the  affair. 

Mr  Walpin,  the  prosecutor,  filed  a  sworn 
affidavit  in  court  last  week  saying  that  the 
US  Attorney's  Office  had  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  mall-watch  order  of  which  Mr.  Cohn 
had  produced  a  copy. 

This  was  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
order.     Mr.  Walpln  was  therefore  correct  In 
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saying  that  his  office  had  had  nothing  to 
do  with  It. 

But  the  Impression  left  with  many  per- 
sons, including  Justice  Department  officials 
here,  they  said  today,  was  that  no  mall  order 
of  any  kind  had  been  requested  by  Mr.  Wal- 
pln or  his  associates. 

Last  Friday  a  postal  Inspector  testified 
before  Judge  Dawson  about  the  Internal 
Revenue  mall  cover.  Postal  officials  were  to 
testify  further  the  next  day  and  to  be  ques- 
tioned by  Mr.  Bolan. 

SUPERIORS  INFORMED 

It  was  on  Friday  evening,  according  to  offi- 
cials here,  that  Mr.  Walpin  told  his  superiors 
that  he  had  requested  the  mall  watch  last 
September  after  Mr.  Cohn  was  Indicted  on 
charges  of  having  lied  to  a  grand  Jury  and  of 
having  tried  to  prevent  the  indictment  of 
four  men  in  a  stock  fraud  case  involving  the 
United  Dye  &  Chemical  Corp. 

On  Saturday  morning  Mr.  Walpln  told 
Judge  Davirson  about  the  mall  watch.  The 
feeling  at  the  Justice  Department  today  was 
that,  while  there  had  not  been  anything  that 
could  technically  be  called  a  misstatement, 
the  public  position  of  the  Government  had 
been  misleading. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.        Mr.   Speaker, 
this  is  something  that  Is  much  broader 
than  an  individual  concerned  in  a  par- 
ticular   trial.      I    do    believe    that    the 
allegations  made   as  to   the  shortwave 
radio  contact  between  the  Government 
attorneys     and     the     accused,     sleuths, 
private  detectives,  and  all  kinds  of  other 
people,  trying  to  get  what  I  believe  to  be 
illegal  evidence,  if  all  these  things  are 
true  it  certainly  deserves  the  serious  con- 
sideration   of    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary  because  this  affects  all  Ameri- 
cans.    Who  knows  when  it  may  be  a 
Member  of  this  body  who  will  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  type  of  harassment? 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.     Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  second  speech  to  be  made  from  the 
floor  of  the  House  by  me  on  this  day. 
The  first  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  128th 
anniversary  of  Texas  Independence  Day. 
For  on  this  day  128  years  ago  Texas  de- 
clared its  Independence  from  a  despotic 
and  hostile  colonial  power.     The  Texas 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  model- 
ed after  the  U.S.  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence,   and    among    the    grievances 
against  Mexico  set  out  was  the  charge 
that  Mexico  had  broken  promises  to  pro- 
tect life,  liberty  and  property,  and  that 
she  had  deprived  the  Texans  of  a  trial  by 
jury. 

It  was  by  coincidence  that  I  remained 
in  this  great  Chamber  after  delivering 
that  speech  and  that  I  happened  to  hear 
certain  remarks  of  my  colleagues  related 
to  the  very  principles  underlying  the 
Texas  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
U.S.  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
the  Constitutions  of  my  home  State  and 
my  Nation.  I  refer  to  the  remarks  con- 
cerning the  prosecution  of  James  R. 
Hoffa.  president  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  facts  have  been  brought 
to  my  attention  which  if  true  will  cause 
the  current  prosecution  of  James  R. 
Hoffa.  regardless  of  the  eventual  out- 
come of  the  case,  to  reflect  a  sordid  chap- 
ter in  American  jurisprudence  and  in  the 
history  of  this  great  Nation. 

Under  our  Constitution  every  defend- 
ant in  a  criminal  case  has  an  absolute 


right   to  du?  process   and  a   fair  trial. 
Yet   it   is   my    understanding    that   the 
Federal  Government  in  this  case  has  ad- 
mitted to  conducting  a  constant  surveil- 
lance of  the  defendant,  his  counsel  and 
witnesses  since  the  opening  date  of  the 
trial  until  February  8.  1964.    These  ac- 
tivities by  agents  of  the  FBI  and  other 
Federal  agents  included  surveillance  of 
the  hotel  where  the  defendant  and  his 
attorneys  were  staying,  communications 
by  shortwave  radio  of  the  whereabouts 
and  movements  of  the  defendant  and  his 
counsel,  following  them  in  automobiles, 
and  the  invading  by  a  U.S.  marshal  of 
the  defendant's  headquarters  during  the 
trial,  using  monitoring  devices  and  other 
means  of  surveillance  such  as  wiretap- 
ping, shadowing  and  eavesdropping,  and 
viewing     the     defendant's     movements 
through  the  use  of  binoculars  from  the 
windows  of  rooms  in  a  building  adjacent 
to  defense  headquarters. 

It  is  not  my  understanding  that  a  de- 
fendant in  a  criminal  case  may  obtain 
due  process  or  a  fair  trial  if  through  the 
use  of  surveillance  witnesses  who  might 
come  forward  with  evidence  for  the  de- 
fense may  be  intimidated.  It  is  not  my 
understanding  that  a  defendant  in  a 
criminal  case  may  obtain  due  pro<5ess  or 
a  fair  trial  when  his  prosecutors,  agents 
of  the  Federal  Government,  resort  tc  de- 
vious, deceptive,  and  duplicitous  means, 
and  even  direct  violations  of  the  law,  to 
obtain  their  ends.  Such  methods  are 
odious  and  wrong  on  both  legal  and 
moral  grounds. 

It  would  be  a  terrible  thing  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  this  instance  decided 
"to  get  Jimmy  Hoffa"  and  to  resort  to 
any  means  toward  that  objective.  For 
with  the  massive  machinery  and  un- 
matched power  of  the  Grovernment  it 
could  "get"  anyone  if  it  so  desired.  But 
justice  through  due  process  and  a  fair 
trial  is  supposed  to  be  for  all  the  people, 
not  just  some  of  the  people. 

So  it  is  well  to  remember  that  this  is 
the  anniversary  of  Texas  Independence 
Day.  and  the  admonition  of  our  fore- 
fathers that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
of  liberty  and  freedom.  Unless  we  raise 
our  voices  at  miscarriages  of  justice,  legal 
demons  will  be  born  which,  like  Frank- 
enstein's monster,  may  destroy  us  all. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  too.  wish  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cun- 
NiNCHAM]  for  his  raising  the  question  of 
possible  abrogation  of  constitutional 
rights.  I  too.  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Sidney  Zagrl,  legislative  counsel,  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
along  with  several  memorandums  at- 
tempting to  document  the  Infractions  of 
constitutional  rights  alleged  In  his  letter. 
Many  of  these  documents  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whether  we  are  consid- 
ering the  case  of  Mr.  Hoffa,  or  Mr.  Cohn, 
or  of  any  other  citizen  charged  with 
any  crime,  two  things  stand  out  clearly 
In  my  thinking :  The  first  is  the  extreme 
difficulty  that  there  is  today  in  obtain- 
ing sufficient  evidence  to  convict. 
Countless  hours  of  wbrk  and  of  observa- 
tion; of  detailed  examination  and  eval- 
uation; as  well  as  searching  out  and  in- 


terrogation of  witnesses  are  required. 
It  is  a  colossal  job  to  amsiss  sufficient 
evidence  to  prove  guilt  beyond  reason- 
able doubt  and  to  obtain  the  evidence 
required  therefor,  particularly  if  one 
is  dealing  with  a  clever,  organized,  and 
knowledgeable  person. 

The  second  point,  however.  Is  that  un- 
der our  system  of  law  a  man  is  innocent 
until  proven  guilty.  We  believe  In  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  an  individual  and  In 
the  general  concept  that  It  Is  far  worse  to 
punish  a  man  for  a  crime  which  he  did 
not  commit  than  to  free  a  man  for  a 
crime  which  he  did  commit. 

In  these  days  when  the  tentacles  of  the 
Federal  Government  reach  increasingly 
into  the  daily  lives  of  each  of  our  citi- 
zens, the  protection  of  the  Individual 
against  his  government  and  autocratic 
action  thereof  becomes  ever  more  im- 
portant. Whether  we  are  considering 
laws  dealing  with  Incotoe  taxes,  labor 
legislation,  religious  rights,  freedom  of 
expression,  property  rights  or  civil  rights, 
we  must  guard  carefully  against  over- 
zealous  or  overreaching  action  by  our 
law-enforcement  officers. 

The  gentleman  from  Nebraska  has 
made  a  contribution  in  bringing  these  se- 
rious allegations  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress.  On  the  surface  the  allegations 
would  suggest  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  gone  far  beyond  the  fine  line 
which  separates  the  rights  of  a  defendant 
to  conduct  his  separate  defense  and  the 
rights  of  the  public  to  obtain  the  facts. 
I  was  disturbed  by  the  charge  that  a  U.S. 
marshal  had  Invaded  the  records  of  the 
defendant,  and  his  files,  without  a  war- 
rant or  other  legal  basis.  I  was  further 
disturbed  by  the  allegation  that  the 
Jencks  Act  had  been  avoided  and  the  fur- 
ther allegation  that  the  Government  was 
in  a  position  to  change  testimony  with- 
out notification  to  the  defense  as  the  trial 
progressed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  raised  by  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman  from  Nebras- 
ka and  by  the  allegations  of  Mr.  Zagri 
must  not  be  considered  in  light  of  the 
defendant.  Nor  do  I  make  these  com- 
ments In  defense  of  the  defendant,  whom 
I  do  not  know,  but  rather  because  of  the 
serious  questions  they  raise  with  regard 
to  the  autocratic  power — and  Its  use  by 
the  Attorney  General — which  the  charges 
raise.  I  hope  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary will  give  these  allegations  its 
serious  attention. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers who  desire  to  do  so  may  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  In  the  Record  on  the  subject 
I  have  just  discussed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska? 
There  was  no  objection. 


RESIDUAL  OIL  QUOTAS — 
ADDITIONAL  COMMENT 

Mr.  BEERMANN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  ClkvelandI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
too  long  50  million  citizens  of  the  east 
coast  of  the  United  States  have  been 
seeking  relief  from  the  heavy  and  un- 
necessary economic  handicap  imposed 
upon  them  by  restrictions  on  urgently 
needed  residual  fuel  oil  im]?orts. 

What  Is  disheartening  to  us  fighting 
for  their  removal  is  the  complacency 
with  which  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Udall  and  the  Johnson  administration 
seem  to  view  our  predicament.  Fifty 
million  U.S.  citizens  are  paying  tens  of 
millions  every  year  in  premium  prices  be- 
cause they  have  to  have  residual  fuel  Oil. 

How  long  does  the  President  intend 
forcing  this  economic  burden  on  the  east 
coast?  How  long  will  he  persist  in  re- 
fusing to  do  what  he  can — and  should 
do:  Remove  the  troublesome  quotas  on 
residual  fuel  oil  imports. 

This  action  Is  justified.  In  fact  even 
required,  by  the  simple  economics  of  the 
Issue.  Today  our  citizens  living  in  New 
England,  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States, 
and  in  Florida,  are  paying,  and  paying 
dearly,  for  the  President's  refusal  to  act. 

How  much  does  this  lack  of  concern 
for  the  plight  of  the  east  coast  cost  our 
economy"'  A  conservative  estimate 
would  be  at  least  $70  million  every  year. 
It  is  paid  for  in  terms  of  business  costs, 
school  taxes,  light  bills,  and  even  hospital 
bills — in  fact  almost  everything  and  any- 
thing In  the  east  coast  areas  costs  more 
than  it  should  because  of  this  adminis- 
tration's failure  to  act. 

Last  week.  I  wrote  to  President  John- 
son in  appreciation  of  his  efTort  to  effect 
a  little  economy  at  the  White  House  by 
putting  out  unnecessary  lights.  I  re- 
minded the  President  that  just  eis  he  was 
cutting  down  his  electric  light  bills  in  the 
White  House  by  a  "flip  of  a  switch."  he 
could  help  an  estimated  50  million  con- 
stmiers  along  the  east  coast  cut  their 
light  bills  too  by  a  "stroke  of  the  pen." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  concerned 
with  this  problem  ever  since  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  this  distinguished  body  and 
have  tried  by  all  possible  means  to  get 
relief  for  the  people  of  New  Hampshire 
and  others  affected  by  these  controls. 

I  have  written  to  administration  of- 
ficials responsible  for  the  program  on 
several  occasions,  pointing  out  again  and 
again  the  logic  of  our  arguments  for  re- 
moval of  controls. 

Most  recently,  on  January  24.  1964.  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Udall — see  Congressional 
Record.  January  27,  1964,  page  1166 — in 
answer  to  his  statement: 

When  the  national  security  oootrtbutlon 
of  the  residual  fuel  oil  prognun  la  meaaured 
In  the  broader  terms  of  the  overall  petroleum 
Import  control  system,  it  la  appcu^nt  cbat 
In  order  to  maintain  the  Integrity  of  the 
oontrola  program  tt  la  neceaaary  to  retain 
oontrola  on  all  of  the  principal  derlvatles  of 
crude  oil.  Including  residual  fuel  oil 

At  that  time.  J  called  the  Secretary's 
attention  to  the  OEP  memorandum  on 


residual  fuel  oil  dated  February  13.  1963. 
which  effectively  exploded  any  argu- 
ments that  national  security  was  being 
imperiled  by  residual  fuel  oil  imports. 

On  February  18.  1964.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  answered  my  letter,  as  fol- 
lows: 

We  would  like  to  point  out.  however,  that 
we  continue  to  regard  the  realdual  fuel  oil 
program  as  an  integral  part  of  the  total  oil 
Import  prosfram.  and  conalder  It.  therefore. 
to   be  essential   to  the  national  security 


This  is  Indeed  an  astonishing  state- 
ment from  the  man  responsible  for  de- 
cisions relating  to  oil  policy  matters. 
Let  us  examine  it  closely. 

First.  The  Interior  Department  con- 
tinues to  regard  residual  fuel  oil  program 
as  an  Integral  part  of  the  total  oil  im- 
port program. 

This  Is  a  position  quite  contrary  to  the 
Interior  Departments  stand  during  the 
investigation  by  the  OEP  into  the  na- 
tional security  justification  for  contin- 
uing controls.  When  the  Director  of  the 
OEP  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
if  restrictions  of  residual  Imports  con- 
tributed to  increasing  explorations  and 
the  development  of  reserves  and  thus 
contributed  to  the  national  security  by 
preserving  a  vigorous,  healthy  U.S.  pe- 
troleum Industry.  It  was  the  Depart- 
ment"s  view  that: 

Relaxation  of  controls  over  residual  fuel 
oil  would  have  some  Impact  on  the  domeatlc 
producing  industry — the  extent  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain  In  advance  In  the  short 
run.  through  generating  lower  prices.  It 
would  tend  to  lower  refinery  revenues  and, 
therefore,  to  reduce  the  ability  of  the  indus- 
try to  conduct  exploration,  and,  perhaps, 
have  a  minor  Impact  on  the  price  of  crude. 
It  would  be  almost  Impossible,  however,  to 
Isolate  the  moderate  efTects  which  might  be 
anticipated  from  decontrol  from  normal 
changes  in  market  conditions  stenunlng  from 
varlationa  In  the  balance  between  demand 
and  supply 

Over  the  longer  term,  decontrol  of  residual 
fuel  oil  would  probably  reinforce  the  trend 
of  declining  residual  fuel  oil  ylelda  that  has 
been  evident  among  domestic  refineries  for 
many  years.  This  would  have  the  dual  effect 
of  decreasing  slightly  the  demand  for  do- 
mestic crude  below  levels  that  would  other- 
wise prevail  and  of  Increasing  the  ability  of 
refiners  to  pay  for  such  crude  as  a  result  of 
Increased  revenues  resulting  from  sale  of 
higher  petroleum  fractions  as  contrasted 
with  residual. 

In  my  opinion,  the  foregoing  consti- 
tutes a  rather  weak  stand  for  the  In- 
terior Department  to  have  taken.  If 
truly  the  residual  oil  program,  as  In- 
terior now  claims.  Is  ""an  integral  part 
of  the  whole  import  program." 

Recently.  Mr.  Carl  E.  Reistle.  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Humble  Oil 
Refining  Co.  Issued  a  statement  oppos- 
ing a  proposed  formula  for  limiting  im- 
ports of  heavy  fuel  oil.  Mr.  Reistle 
pointed  out  that  Import  restrictions  do 
not  benefit  the  domestic  oil  Industry 
since  It  Is  uneconomic  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mand for  this  product  from  domestic 
production. 

Mr.  Reistle  In  his  statement  further 
pointed  out: 

In  applying  and  appraising  Import  con- 
trols, the  I^Bderal  Oovemment  has  oonalst- 
ently  drawn  a  distinction  between  crude  oil. 
which  la  available  In  ample  quantities  In  the 
United  States,  and  heavy  fuel  oil  which  la  In 


Increasingly  short  supply  from  domestic 
sources.  In  September  1962.  a  report  to  the 
President  on  crude  ell  Import  controls  by 
the  Petroleum  Study  Committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Elmergency  Planning  concluded  that  "the 
best  case  can  be  made  for  maintenance  of 
Impiort  controla."  By  contrast,  a  report  to 
the  President  In  February  1963  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Offloe  of  Emergency  Planning 
concluded  that  for  heavy  fuel  oil  "a  care- 
ful and  meaningful  relaxation  of  controla 
would  be  consistent  with  national  security  " 

Second  The  residual  fuel  oil  progrtun 
is  essential  to  the  national  security. 

This  Mr.  Udall  has  decided — appar- 
ently on  the  advice  of  his  defense  experts 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  directly  against  the  Director  of  the 
OEPs  advisory  report  to  the  President 
of  February  13.  1963. 

Who  Is  better  able  to  judge  the  effects 
on  the  national  security  of  a  program 
such  as  this?  Let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
House  report  on  the  "national  security 
amendment.""  section  8  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958 — 72 
Stat.  678.  19  use.  135a— Identical,  ex- 
cept for  conforming  changes,  to  section 
232  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
This  rejxjrt  declared : 

Your  committee  waa  guided  by  the  view 
that  the  national  security  amendment  la  not 
an  alternative  to  the  means  afforded  by  the 
escape  clause  for  providing  Industries  which 
believe  themselves  Injured  a  aecond  court  In 
which  to  seek  relief.  Its  purpose  Is  a  dif- 
ferent one — to  provide  those  best  able  to 
Judge  national  aecurlty  needs,  namely,  the 
President  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization  (now  OEP)  acting  with 
the  advice  of  such  Cabinet  officers  as  the 
Secretaries  of  Defense.  Commerce,  and  State 
a  way  of  taking  whatever  action  la  needed 
to  avoid  a  threat  to  the  national  aecurlty 
through  Imports. 

What  was  the  scope  of  the  OEP  Inves- 
tigation? 

Over  130  statements  containing  ex- 
pressions of  views  and  factual  informa- 
tion were  filed.  The  OEP  requested  and 
received  the  views  of  the  Departments 
of  State.  Defense.  Treasury,  Interior. 
Commerce,  and  Labor. 

All  In  all.  as  the  OEP  Director  stated; 
""A  considerable  body  of  material  bear- 
ing on  the  issues  "  was  developed. 

An  exhaustive,  searching,  comply  In- 
vestigation of  almost  2  years  Is  being 
ignored  by  Secretary  Udall. 

If  such  is  the  case,  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  OEP  bear  no  weight, 
obviously  so  insofar  as  Mr.  Udall  Is  con- 
cerned, perhaps  the  Interior  Secretary 
should  recommend  to  the  President  that 
the  OEP  be  abolished  and  that  Mr.  Udall 
become  the  sole  arbiter  of  what  is  in  the 
Interest  of  our  national  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  reason  on 
earth  to  continue  these  controls.  The 
time  has  come — and  It  Is  long  overdue— 
to  act  In  the  true  Interests  of  national 
security.  In  the  interests  of  falrplay.  in 
the  interest  of  a  sound  economy,  and  re- 
move the  arbitrary  and  crippling  restric- 
tions on  heavy  fuel  oil  Imports. 

No  longer  should  so  many  of  us  pay 
such  high  premiums  for  such  an  un- 
needed  program  which  the  Interior  De- 
partment Insists  on  perpetrating  and 
perpetuating. 
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GET  GOVERNMENT  OUT  OF 
BUSINESS 


Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  LangenI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  today  designed  to  get  the 
Post  Office  Department  out  of  the  print- 
ing business. 

Each  year  the  Post  Office  Department 
handles  hundreds  of  thousands  of  orders 
for  printed  envelopes  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  private  business.  The  sad  part 
of  this  printing  endeavor  is  that  the  De- 
partment prints  these  envelopes  at  a 
loss.  It  is  time  that  the  Government 
quit  such  attempts  to  compete  with  the 
lithographers,  engravers  and  other  print- 
ers who  have  to  show  a  profit  if  they  are 
going  to  continue  in  existence.  It  is  un- 
conscionable that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment should  be  in  the  printing  business, 
undercutting  the  going  rates  for  such 
printing,  and  still  suffer  a  postal  deficit 
each  year. 

This  bill  states: 

That  no  stamped  envelope  or  any  other 
envelope  furnished  or  sold  to  the  public  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  shall  contain  any 
lithographing  or  engraving,  nor  any  print- 
ing or  advertisement,  nor  request  for  return 
of  the  letter  to  the  sender. 

I  request  support  from  my  colleagues 
of  this  bill  so  that  we  can  return  to  pri- 
vate businessmen  a  function  which  is 
properly  theirs  and  not  the  Govern- 
ment's. And  by  so  doirvg,  we  can  reduce 
the  postal  deficit. 


INTRODUCTION   OF   A   VICE-PRESI- 
DENTIAL   SELECTION    BILL 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Lindsay]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
adequacy of  our  present  machinery  to 
handle  important  aspects  of  emergency 
transfer  of  Presidential  power  is  in  the 
spotlight  once  more.  Since  the  death  of 
President  Kennedy  there  has  been  a 
flood  of  comment  and  proposals  on  dis- 
ability and  succession.  Responsible 
groups  and  responsible  citizens  every- 
where have  shown  their  awareness  and 
interest.  The  Congress  has  a  clear  justi- 
fication to  act — both  from  the  climate  of 
opinion  Gind  from  the  Coristitution. 

There  are  at  least  two  important  de- 
fects in  our  current  setup : 

First.  Present  law  makes  no  provi- 
sion to  fill  the  office  of  Vice  President 
when  the  occupant  of  that  office  must 
step  into  the  President's  chair.  We  have 
no  Vice  President  now.  and  that  office 
shall  remain  vacant  until  the  November 
elections. 


Second.  Si>eciflc  provision  has  not 
been  made  concerning  transfer  of  power 
In  case  of  Presidential  disability.  The 
Eisenhower-Nixon  and  Kermedy-John- 
son  agreements  were  a  safeguard,  but 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  such  pacts 
shall  always  be  made,  and  because  they 
are  without  congressional  sanction  they 
may  be  subject  to  question. 

We  are  taking  a  great  risk,  I  believe, 
when  we  leave  the  vice  presidency  un- 
filled. Executive  branch  responsibilities 
are  such  that  the  office  of  Vice  President 
Is  of  enormous  importance.  Presently, 
under  congressional  enactment,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  next  in  line  to  the  President.  The 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  Is 
next,  and  the  Cabinet  follows. 

Deficiencies  in  this  situation  are  ob- 
vious and  have  been  thoroughly  discussed 
in  recent  months:  a  Speaker  might  well 
be  of  a  different  political  party  than  his 
President;  a  Sp>eaker  who  succeeded  the 
President,  even  temporarily,  would  lose 
the  speakership  permanently;  the  con- 
cept of  separation  of  powers  Is  Infringed 
on  when  a  Sp>eaker  must  be  toned  to 
executive  as  well  as  congressional  busi- 
ness: a  Speaker,  though  originally  elect- 
ed by  the  people,  and  though  elevated  to 
his  post  by  elected  Representatives  of 
the  people,  is  not  elected  with  his  pos- 
sible qualifications  for  the  Presidency  in 
mind. 

Lastly,  provision  for  succession  past 
the  Speaker,  President  pro  tempore,  and 
so  on,  is  meaningless.  It  would  be  a 
rare  circumstance  for  succession  to  de- 
volve past  the  Speaker.  For  ex£imple, 
if  through  unfortunate  events,  our  pres- 
ent Speaker  were  required  to  step  Into 
the  Presidency,  the  House  would  elect  a 
new  Speaker  almost  immediately — and 
he  would  be  next  in  line. 

Just  recently,  the  house  of  delegates  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  endorsed  a 
proposal  designed  to  erase  the  weakness 
of  our  succession  machinery.  The  panel 
of  respected  lawyers  which  worked  out 
this  plan  commented  in  January,  "It  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  office  of  Vice 
President  be  filled  at  all  times." 

A  recent  association  newsletter  carried 
a  political  cartoon  which  very  aptly  de- 
picted feelings  about  today's  dilemma. 
Two  gentlemen,  the  President  and  Mr. 
U.S.A.  were  walking  down  the  street. 
They  were  being  followed  by  the  empty 
shoes  of  Mr.  Vice-Presidential  vacancy. 
Mr.  U.S.A.  was  commenting:  *I  don't 
know  how  you  feel,  but  it's  making  me 
nervous." 

The  interest  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation has  chown  in  this  problem  has 
certainly  been  an  aid  to  Congress  and 
a  benefit  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  which  proposes  a  constitutional 
change  to  provide  for  election  of  a  new 
Vice  President  by  the  Congress,  subject 
to  Presidential  veto,  when  an  incumbent 
Vice  President  steps  into  the  Presidency, 
or  when,  for  any  reason,  the  office  of 
Vice  President  is  vacated. 

Under  my  proposal,  the  individual  who 
has  stepped  Into  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dency would  convene  the  Senate  and 
the  House  in  joint  session  to  select  an 
acting  Vice  President.  Selection  would 
be  by  majority  vote,  with  each  Member 


of  Congress  having  one  vote.  The  Presi- 
dent would  have  the  power  of  veto  and  If 
he  exercised  it,  Congress  would  propose 
another  candidate. 

The  field  of  possible  candidates  would 
be  limited  to  Members  of  Congress,  heads 
of  executive  departments,  or  Governors 
of  States.  The  person  selected  would 
vacate  his  current  office. 

This  process  would  be  followed  when 
the  office  of  Vice  President  became  va- 
cant more  than  30  days  before  the  end 
of  the  incumbent  Vice  President's  term. 
It  would  also  be  followed  if  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect might  become  permanently 
unable  to  take  his  office. 

My  proposal,  which,  as  I  noted,  would 
be  a  constitutional  amendment,  is  de- 
signed specifically  to  allow  Congress  to 
provide  legislation  to  cover  another  suc- 
cession circumstance — where  vacancies 
nUght  exist  in  the  offices  of  both  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President. 

My  legislation  would  give  the  same 
status,  powers  and  duties  to  the  acting 
Vice  President  as  an  elected  Vice  Presi- 
dent would  have.  The  acting  officer 
would  serve  until  the  end  of  the  term  for 
which  the  individual  he  succeeds  was 
elected. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  one  Introduced 
recently  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York,  Senator  Jacob  Javtts. 
Senator  Birch  E.  Bayh,  of  Indiana,  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate's 
Constitutional  Amendments  Subcommit- 
tee, has  also  introduced  a  measure  con- 
cerning succession  and  disability. 

I  believe  the  veto  provision  In  my  pro- 
posal goes  far  toward  overriding  a  com- 
mon objection  that  the  Congress  might 
pick  someone  who  Is  not  agreeable  to  the 
President.  The  objection  is  legitimate — 
If  a  majority  In  Congress  were  of  the 
opposite  party  from  the  President,  Con- 
gress very  well  might  select  a  Vice 
President  whose  views  and  interests  ran 
counter  to  those  of  the  President.  A 
veto  right  would  prevent  this. 

It  is  Important,  of  course,  to  have  a 
Vice  President  who  can  work  with  his 
Chief  Executive.  The  duties  which  the 
Vice  President  carries  out  demand  essen- 
tial agreement  on  his  part  with  the  gen- 
eral alms  of  his  President. 

The  tradition  of  the  presidential  nom- 
inee selecting  his  running  mate  has  been 
a  good  one,  I  believe.  It  is  good  Insur- 
ance that  this  necessary  partnership  will 
be  established.  Of  course,  the  nominee 
and  his  partner  face  the  test  of  an  elec- 
tion In  ordinary  circumstances.  In  an 
emergency,  however,  the  process  of  a  na- 
tionwide election — where  a  vlce-presl- 
dentlal  nominee  would  be  submitted  to 
the  people — might  result  In  dangerous 
delay. 

My  proposal,  I  believe,  provides  a 
speedy  method  of  choosing  a  new  Vice 
President,  and  at  the  same  time,  allows 
the  President  some  choice — with  his 
veto — smd  allows  participation  of  the 
people,  through  the  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress. And  it  provides  a  source — Con- 
gress, the  executive  heads  and  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  several  States — from  which 
numerous  qualified  candidates  should  be 
available. 

From  the  beglmiing.  Congress  has  had 
a  clear  right  to  specify  how  succession 
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shall  be  accomplished  While  article 
II  of  the  Constitution  Is  mysterious  as  to 
specific  provisions  it  makes.  It  is  clear  In 
the  authority  It  grants  Congress: 

And  the  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for 
the  caae  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or 
Inability,  both  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President. 

The  Congress,  has  made  three  differ- 
ent attempts  to  provide  a  statutory  line 
of  succession.  In  1792,  It  selected  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  to 
be  first  In  line,  after  the  Vice  President, 
with  the  Speaker  to  follow.  A  special 
election  would  be  held,  however.  If  the 
succession  came  during  the  first  2*2 
years  of  a  presidential  term.  Here,  no 
provision  was  made  to  fill  the  office  of 
Vice  President.  /^ 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  did  not  consider  the  Vice -Presi- 
dency, In  itself,  as  important  as  we  think 
of  it  now.  The  Constitution  and  this 
first  legislation  indicate  that  may  have 
been  so.  And  although  four  Presidents 
and  five  Vice  Presidents  died  In  office 
while  the  first  Succession  Act  was  in 
effect,  no  change  was  made  until  the 
assassination  of  President  Garfield,  In 
1881,  was  followed  only  a  few  years  later 
by  the  death  of  Orover  Cleveland's  Vice 
President.  Thomas  Hendricks. 

Thus,  in  1886.  Congress  shifted  the  line 
of  succession  to  the  Cabinet,  and  pro- 
vided that  only  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  Presidency  would  devolve  upon  the 
successor,  as  in  the  first  act.  Here,  the 
successor  would  act  until  the  next  regu- 
lar election. 

This  act  survived  until  1947.  when  the 
Congress  approved  the  complex  Presi- 
dential Succession  Act.  which  is  present- 
ly in  force.  Here,  of  course,  the  Speaker 
succeeds  if  there  is  a  double  vacancy — 
then  the  President  pro  tempore,  and  then 
down  through  the  Cabinet.  As  in  the 
1886  {u:t.  no  provision  Is  made  for  a  spe- 
cial presidential  election. 

Since  our  Constitution  was  established, 
8  Presidents  have  died  In  office,  and  the 
office  of  the  Vice-Presidency  has  been 
vacated — either  through  death,  resigna- 
tion, or  succession  to  the  Presidency — 16 
times.  And  several  times,  this  country 
has  gone  through  the  agony  and  uncer- 
tainty of  having  an  ill  or  disabled  chief 
of  state.        <4 

History  indicates  that  great  public 
concern  has  accompanied  each  of  these 
events.  Each  time  a  crisis  has  developed 
in  the  top  offices  of  our  Government,  we 
have  asked  "What  if — what  if  an  order- 
ly transition  was  not  made,  or  what  if  we 
were  thrust  into  the  midst  of  an  inter- 
national conflict  at  a  time  when  we  had 
a  weakened  leadership  structure?" 

The  concern  is  reasonable.  The 
chances  are  slightly  less  than  one  In  four 
that  a  particular  presidential  term  shall 
not  be  completed,  considering  past  rec- 
ords. And  the  odds  are  nearly  even  that 
a  vice-presidential  term  shall  not  be  com- 
pleted;  16  of  37  have  not. 

Yet  our  concern  has  been  only  transi- 
tory. It  has  been  like  a  little  boy  who 
stubs  his  toe  on  a  doorstop  and  forgets  5 
minutes  later  that  the  obstacle  Is  there. 
Congress  has  felt  moved  only  three  times 
to  write  its  ideas  on  the  subject  into  law 
Yet  we  have  long  realized  that  our  pro- 


tection In  this  crucial  area  has  been  weak. 
We  cannot  even  be  sure  whether  the 
Constitution  directs  a  Vice  President  to 
assume  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Presidency  when  that  office  devolves  on 
him  or  whether  he  assumes  the  office  it- 
self, as  has  been  the  practice. 

Apt  comment  was  made  recently  on 
another  crucial  question  by  two  distin- 
guished New  York  citizens.  State  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Samuel  H.  Hofstad- 
ter  and  Mr.  Jacob  M.  Dinners  of  the  New 
York  bar,  who  said: 

For  175  years  the  American  people  have  de- 
pended upon  a  benign  providence  to  protect 
them  from  executive  paralysis  should  a  Presi- 
dent suddenly  become  disabled  and  find  him- 
self unable  to  perform  his  complex  duties. 

I  introduced  a  bill  last  year  which  sets 
forth  a  proposal  designed  to  correct  this 
situation. 

Admittedly,  legislation  has  been  diffi- 
cult to  formulate  in  the  area  of  succes- 
sion and  disability  There  are  so  many 
eventualities,  both  political  and  legal, 
which  should  be  taken  Into  account. 
This  difficulty  is  underlined  by  the  variety 
of  proposals,  all  based  on  good  Intentions, 
that  have  been  Introduced  during  the 
past  weeks. 

But  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will 
not  back  off  from  this  problem,  knotty 
though  it  is.  and  allow  the  Nation  to  sink 
back  into  an  attitude  of  "It  can't  happen 
again."  We  have  the  opportunity  and 
the  Impetus  now  to  work  out  a  solution. 
I  am  hopeful  legislation  can  be  drawn  up 
and  approved  this  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  proposal  I 
am  Introducing  today  Is  a  practical, 
workable  approach  to  filling  the  office  of 
the  Vice  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  consider  and  study  It  carefully.  I  am 
Inserting  a  copy  of  my  proposal  Into  the 
Record  along  with  these  remarks. 
HJ.  Res.  — 

Propoelng  an  amendment  to  the  Constltu- 
Uon  to  provide  for  the  selection  of  a  new 
Vice    President    whenever    there    la   a    va- 
cancy In  the  office  of  Vice  President 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  HotLse  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled    {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein) .  T^sit  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
shall    be    valid    to   all   intents   and    purposes 
as  part  of  the  Constitution  only  If  ratified 
by   the   legislatures  of  three-fourthB  of  the 
several  States  within  seven  years  from  the 
date  of  its  submission  by  the  Congreos: 

■'ABT1C1,K   — 

"Section  1.  Whenever  the  office  of  Vice 
President  becomes  vacant  at  any  time,  more 
than  thirty  days  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  the  Vice  President  was 
elected,  because  of  the  death,  removal  from 
office,  or  resignation  of  the  Vice  President  or 
the  death  of  a  Vice-President-elect  before 
the  time  fixed  for  the  beginning  of  his  term, 
or  because  of  the  assumption  by  the  Vice 
President  or  a  Vice-President-elect  of  the 
powers  and  duties  of  President  by  reason  of 
the  death,  removal  from  office,  or  resigna- 
tion of  the  President  or  the  death  of  a  Presi- 
dent-elect before  the  time  fixed  for  the  be- 
ginning of  his  term,  the  person  discharging 
the  powers  and  duties  of  President  shall  con- 
vene the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  Joint  session  to  select  a  per- 
.son  to  act  as  Vice  President.  The  person 
discharging  the  powers  and  duUes  of  the 
President  shall  have   the  right  to  veto  any 


selection  made  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  acting  In  such  Joint  ses- 
sion. 

•Sec.  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  preside  over  such  Joint  ses- 
sion. A  quorum  of  each  House  of  the  Con- 
gress being  present  at  such  Joint  session, 
such  person  shall  be  selected,  subject  to 
the  right  of  veto  by  the  person  discharging 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  President,  by 
majority  vote  of  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
present  and  voting,  each  such  Member  hav- 
ing one  vote.  The  selection  under  this  arti- 
cle shall  be  made  from  persons  who.  at  the 
time  of  such  Joint  session,  are  heads  of  execu- 
tive departments  of  the  Government,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  or  the  Governors  of  the 
several  States.  The  person  so  selected  shall 
vacate  his  office  as  the  head  of  an  execu- 
tive department,  as  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress, or  as  the  Governor  of  a  State. 

"Sec.  3.  In  any  case  In  which  the  per- 
son discharging  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
President  shall  veto  any  selection  made  un- 
der thte  article,  he  shall  again  convene  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
Joint  session  to  make  another  selection  In 
accordance  with  section  2  of  this  article,  ex- 
cept that  no  person  whose  selection  Is  vetoed 
shall  again  be  eligible  for  selection  ao  long 
as  the  person  discharging  the  powers  and 
duties  of  President  is  the  same  person  who 
vetoed  such  selection. 

"Sec.  4  A  person  selected  under  this  arti- 
cle to  act  as  Vice  President  shall  act  accord- 
ingly until  the  end  of  the  term  for  which 
the  Vice  President  or  Vice-President-elect 
whom  he  succeeds  was  elected.  While  so  act- 
ing he  shall  have  In  all  respects  the  same 
status,  powers,  and  duties  as  an  elected  Vice 
President. 

"Sec.  5.  Nothing  oontaJned  in  this  article 
shall  prevent  the  Congress  from  providing 
by  law,  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  article,  for  the  designation  of  an  officer 
who  shall  act  as  President  at  any  time  at 
which  vacancies  exist  In  the  offices  of  both 
President  and  Vice  President." 
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TEXAS  INDEPENDENCE 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  GON2iALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minutes,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
March  2,  is  a  very  historic  day  for  those 
who  come  from  Texas.  It  Is  Texas  In- 
dependence Day. 

Some  128  years  ago  at  a  spot  known  as 
Washington-on-the-Brazos.  a  band  of 
patriotic  Texans  got  together  and  an- 
nounced their  historic  statement  of  prin- 
ciple. They  came  from  many  States  In 
the  then  existing  Union,  but  their  alms 
and  directives  were  frankly  those  In  con- 
formity with  men  who  seek  liberty 
everywhere. 

Washington-on-the-Braao8  was  only 
a  village,  less  than  100  people  lived 
there.  The  convention  of  some  59  dele- 
gates met  In  an  unfinished  frame  cot- 
tage— it  had  neither  doors  nor  windows. 
Even  as  the  delegates  gathered,  Santa 
Ana  and  his  army  were  across  the  Rio 
Grande,  heading  for  San  Antonio  to  put 
down  the  Texas  revolt. 

Thus  it  was  that  on  March  2,  1836, 
the  Texans  declared  this  Independence 


of  Mexico.    They  declared  their  beliefs 
in  the  same  freedoms  we  all  hold  dear. 

It  is  easier  to  remain  silent  than  to 
proclaim  a  principle;  It  Is  easier  to  pro- 
claim a  principle  than  to  risk  life  and 
limb  for  it.  Yet,  these  brave  men,  like 
the  founders  of  our  country,  were  willing 
to  declare  their  beliefs  and  to  fight  for 
them. 

Texas  had  not  been  Independent  more 
than  3  days  before  the  Alamo  fell.  Yet. 
the  Texans  persevered,  and  won  their 
Independence.  There  were  certain  con- 
ditions prevailing  In  Texas.  These  men 
were  defending  the  rights  and  the  basic 
principles  of  liberty,  such  things  as  the 
heritage  of  the  common  law  tradition, 
religious  liberty,  the  basic  principles  of 
the  Magna  Carta,  as  was  announced  and 
was  declared.  It  is  only  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  pause  here  today  In  the 
Nation's  Capital  and  mark  this  event 
which  back  home  in  Texas  is  today  con- 
sidered an  official  State  holiday. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  mentioning  our  Texas  Inde- 
pendence Day.  My  distinguished  friend 
Congressman  Gonzalez  is  always  very 
thoughtful.  Today  we  have  a  historic 
decision  in  the  Supreme  Court.  In  an 
effort  to  reach  the  Governor  and  attor- 
ney general  of  our  State,  we  were  re- 
minded that  there  is  a  holiday  in  Texas 
today — Independence  Day — and.  of 
course,  they  were  not  expected  to  be  in 
their  offices  as  they  were  celebrating 
March  2  "Independence  Day"  as  our  dis- 
tinguished Gov.  John  Connally  and  our 
distinguished  Attorney  General  Wag- 
goner Carr  should  celebrate  It.  They 
are  to  be  praised  for  doing  so.  I  predict 
they  will  give  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion proper  consideration  In  plenty  of 
time.  I  appreciate  the  statement  the 
gentleman  has  made.  He  is  always  very 
thoughtful  about  the  traditions  of  our 
State  and  the  history  of  our  great  State. 
The  Texas  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  its  signers  is  inserted  here- 
with as  It  appears  In  the  Texas  Almanac. 

It  Is  as  follows: 
Texas  Dbclaxation  of  Independence — Signces 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas  was  adopted  by  the  dele- 
gates of  the  people  of  Texas,  in  general  con- 
vention at  the  town  of  Washlngton-on-the- 
Brazos.  March  2,  1836  (See  p.  61.)  The 
author  of  the  declaration  of  Independence 
was  George  C.  Childress.  The  text  follows, 
with  the  names  of  the  signers  at  the  end  of 
the  text : 

When  a  government  has  ceased  to  protect 
the  lives,  liberty,  and  property  of  the  people 
from  whom  its  legitimate  powers  are  derived, 
and  for  the  advancement  of  whose  happiness 
it  was  Instituted,  and  so  far  from  being  a 
guarantee  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  Inesti- 
mable and  Inalienable  rights,  becomes  an  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  evil  rulers  for  their 
oppression:  when  the  Federal  Republican 
constitution  of  their  country,  which  they 
have  sworn  to  support,  no  longer  has  a  sub- 
stantial existence,  and  the  whole  nature  of 
their  government  has  been  forcibly  changed 
without  their  consent,  from  a  restricted  Fed- 
erative Republic,  composed  of  sovereign 
States,  to  a  consolidated  central  military  des- 
potism, in  which  every  Interest  is  disregarded 
but  that  of  the  army  and  the  priesthood. 


both  the  eternal  enemies  of  clvU  liberty,  the 
ever-ready  minions  of  power,  and  the  usual 
Instruments  of  tyrants;  when,  long  after  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution  has  departed,  mod- 
eration Is  at  length  so  far  lost  by  those  In 
power,  that  even  the  semblance  of  freedom  Is 
removed,  and  the  forms  themselves  of  the 
constitution  discontinued;  and  so  far  from 
their  petitions  and  remonstrances  being  re- 
garded, the  agents  who  bear  them  are  thrown 
Into  dungeons  and  mercenary  armies  sent 
forth  to  force  a  new  government  upon  them 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet;  when,  In  conse- 
quence of  such  acts  of  malfeasance  and  abdi- 
cation on  the  part  of  the  government,  an- 
archy prevails,  and  civil  society  is  dissolved 
Into  Its  original  elements  In  such  a  crisis,  the 
first  law  of  nature,  the  right  of  self-preserva- 
tion, the  inherent  and  Inalienable  right  of  the 
people  to  appeal  to  first  principles,  and  take 
their  FHDlltlcal  affairs  Into  their  own  hands 
In  extreme  cases,  enjoins  It  as  a  right  toward 
themselves,  and  a  sacred  obligation  to  their 
posterity,  to  abolish  such  government,  and 
create  another  in  Its  stead,  calculated  to  res- 
cue them  from  impending  dangers,  and  to 
secure  their  future  welfare  and  happiness. 

Nations,  as  well  as  Individuals,  are  amen- 
able for  their  acts  to  the  public  opinion  of 
mankind.  A  statement  of  a  part  of  our  griev- 
ances Is  therefore  submitted  to  an  Impartial 
world.  In  Justification  of  the  hazardous  but 
unavoidable  step  now  taken,  of  severing  our 
political  connection  with  the  Mexican  people, 
and  assuming  an  Independent  attitude  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  Mexican  Government,  by  Its  coloniza- 
tion laws.  Invited  and  Induced  the  Anglo- 
American  population  of  Texas  to  colonize  its 
wilderness,  under  the  pledged  faith  of  a  writ- 
ten constitution,  that  they  should  continue 
to  enjoy  that  constitutional  liberty  and  re- 
publican government  to  which  they  had  been 
habituated  In  the  land  of  their  birth,  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  this  expecta- 
tion they  have  been  cruelly  disappointed. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Mexican  nation  has  ac- 
quiesced in  the  late  changes  made  In  the  gov- 
ernment by  Gen.  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa 
Anna.  who.  having  overturned  the  Consti- 
tution of  his  country,  now  offers  us  the  cruel 
alternative,  either  to  abandon  our  homes, 
acquired  by  so  many  privations,  or  submit 
to  the  most  Intolerable  of  all  tyranny,  the 
combined  despotism  of  the  sword  and  the 
priesthood. 

It  has  sacrificed  our  welfare  to  the  State 
of  CoahuUa,  by  which  our  Interests  have  been 
continually  depressed,  through  a  Jealous  and 
partial  course  of  legislation,  carried  -on  at  a 
far-distant  seat  of  government,  by  a  hostile 
majority.  In  an  unknown  tongue;  and  this, 
too,  notwithstanding  we  have  petitioned  In 
the  humblest  terms  for  the  establishment  of 
a  separate  state  government,  and  have.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Constitution,  presented  to  the  General 
Congress,  a  Republican  Constitution,  which 
was  without  Just  cause,  contemptuously  re- 
jected. 

It  Incarcerated  In  a  dungeon,  for  a  long 
time,  one  of  our  citizens,  for  no  other  cause 
but  a  zealous  endeavor  to  procure  the  ac- 
ceptance of  our  constitution  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  state  government. 

It  has  failed  and  refused  to  secure,  on  a 
firm  basU,  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury,  that 
palladium  of  civil  liberty  and  only  safe  guar- 
antee for  the  life,  liberty,  and  property  of  the 
citizen. 

It  has  failed  to  established  any  public  sys- 
tem of  education,  although  possessed  of  al- 
most boundless  resources  (the  public  do- 
main), and  although  It  Is  an  axiom  In  polit- 
ical science  that,  unless  a  people  are  educated 
and  enlightened  It  Is  Idle  to  expect  the  con- 
tinuance of  civil  liberty,  or  the  capacity  for 
self-government. 

It  has  suffered  the  military  commandants 
stationed  among  us  to  exercise  arbitrary  acts 
of  oppression  and  tyranny,  thus  trampling 


upon  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  citizens, 
and  rendering  the  military  superior  to  the 
clvU  power. 

It  has  dissolved  by  force  of  arms  the  State 
Congress  of  CoahuUa  and  Texas,  and  obliged 
our  representatives  to  fly  for  their  lives  from 
the  seat  of  government,  thus  depriving  us  of 
the  fundamental  political  right  of  representa- 
tion. 

It  has  demanded  the  svirrender  of  a  number 
of  our  citizens,  and  ordered  military  detach- 
ments to  seize  and  carry  them  Into  the  In- 
terior for  trial.  In  contempt  of  the  civil  au- 
thorities, and  In  defiance  of  the  laws  and  the 
Constitution. 

It  has  made  piratical  attacks  upcMi  our 
commerce  by  commissioning  foreign  despera- 
does, and  authorizing  them  to  seize  our  ves- 
sels and  convey  the  property  of  our  citizens 
to  far  distant  ports  for  confiscation. 

It  denies  us  the  right  of  worshiping  the 
Almighty  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  own 
consciences,  by  the  support  of  a  national  reli- 
gion calculated  to  promote  the  temporal  In- 
terests of  Its  human  functionaries  rather 
than  the  glory  of  the  true  and  living  God. 

It  has  demanded  us  to  deliver  up  our  arms, 
which  are  essential  to  our  defense,  the  right- 
ful property  of  freemen,  and  formidaWe  only 
to  tjrrannlcal  governments. 

It  has  invaded  our  country,  both  by  sea 
and  by  land,  with  Intent  to  lay  waste  our 
territory,  and  drive  us  from  our  homes;  and 
has  now  a  large  mercenary  army  advancing 
to  carry  on  against  us  a  war  of  extermination. 
It  has,  through  Its  emissaries,  Incited  the 
merciless  savage,  with  the  tomahawk  and 
scalping  knife,  to  massacre  the  Inhabitants 
of  our  defenseless  frontiers. 

It  hath  been,  during  the  whole  time  of 
our  connection  with  it,  the  contemptible 
sport  and  victim  of  successive  military  rev- 
olutions, and  hath  contlnusdly  exhibited 
every  characteristic  of  a  weak,  corrupt,  and 
t3rrannlcal  government. 

These  and  other  grievances  were  patiently 
borne  by  the  people  of  Texas,  until  they 
reached  that  point  at  which  forbearance 
ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  We  then  took  up 
arnvB  In  defense  of  the  National  Constitution. 
We  appealed  to  our  Mexican  brethren  tor 
assistance.  Our  appeal  has  been  made  in 
vain;  though  months  have  elapsed,  no  sym- 
pathetic response  has  yet  been  heard  from 
the  interior.  We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  the 
melancholy  conclusion  that  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple have  acquiesced  In  the  destruction  of 
their  liberty,  and  the  substitution  therefor 
of  a  military  government — that  they  are  unfit 
to  be  free,  and  Incapable  of  self-government. 
The  necessity  of  self-preservation,  there- 
fore, now  decrees  our  eternal  political  sep- 
aration. 

We,  therefore,  the  delegates,  with  plenary 
powers,  of  the  people  of  Texas,  In  solemn 
convention  assembled,  appealing  to  a  candid 
world  for  the  necessities  of  our  condition,  do 
hereby  resolve  and  declare  that  our  political 
connection  with  the  Mexican  nation  has  for- 
ever ended,  and  that  the  people  of  Texas  do 
now  constitute  a  free,  sovereign  and  Inde- 
pendent Republic,  and  are  fully  Invested 
with  all  the  rights  and  attributes  which 
properly  belong  to  Independent  nations;  and, 
conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions, 
we  fearlessly  and  confidently  commit  the 
Issue'  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Arbiter 
of  the  destinies  of  nations.  Richard  Kills, 
president  of  convention;  Charles  B.  Stewart, 
Thomas  Barnett,  James  Colllnsworth,  Edwin 
Waller.  John  S.  D.  Byrom,  Francisco  Ruls, 
Jose  Antonio  Navarro,  Jesse  B.  Badgett,  Wil- 
liam D.  Lacey,  William  Menefee,  John  Fisher, 
Mathew  Caldwell,  J.  William  Mottley,  Lo- 
renzo de  Zavala,  Stephen  H.  Everltt,  George 
W.  Smjrth,  Elijah  Stapp,  Clalbc«-ne  West, 
William  B.  Scates.  M.  B.  Menard.  A.  B. 
Hardin,  J.  W.  Bunton,  Thomas  J.  0«izlev,  R. 
M.  Coleman,  Sterling  C.  Robertson,  George 
C.  Childress,  Bailey  Hardeman,  Robert  Potter, 
Thomas  Jefferson  Rusk,  Charles  S.  Taylw. 
John   S.   Roberts.  Robert   Hamilton.   Collin 
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McKlnney.  Alb«rt  H.  Latimer.  Jamea  Power. 
Sam  Houston.  David  Thomaa.  Edward  Conrad. 
Martin  Parmer,  Bdwln  O  LeOrand.  Stephen 
W  Blount.  James  Gaines.  William  Clark  Jr.. 
Sydney  O.  Penlngton.  William  Carroll  Craw- 
ford. John  Turner.  Benjamin  B.  Goodrich. 
O  W.  Barnett,  Jamea  G  Swisher.  Jesse 
Orlmea.  8.  Rhoads  Fisher.  John  W  Moore. 
John  W.  Bower.  Samuel  A.  Maverick.  Sam  P. 
Carlson.  A.  Briscoe.  James  B.  Woods,  and  Asa 
Brtgham 

The  president  of  the  Convention  is 
from  the  district  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  and  from  my  home  county 
Bowie,  which  is  named  for  the  hero  of 
the  Alamo.  James  Bowie. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  E)ORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wfll  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  should  like  to  remind 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
that  William  Barrett  Travis,  who  was 
born  in  my  congressional  district.  Col. 
Jim  Bonham,  Benjamin  Rusk.  Samuel 
Maverick.  Bernard  Bee.  and  a  lot  of  other 
men  who  sought  the  independence  of 
Texas,  are  from  South  Carolina  so.  of 
course.  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  the  State  of  Texas. 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina.  The 
State  he  comes  from  is  one  that  sup- 
plied many  of  the  splendid,  heroic  men 
we  read  about  in  history. 


an  organization  to  be  ready,  to  be  on  the 
alert  in  order  to  stop  or  prevent  any  at- 
tempt to  break  the  line  on  this  4  V4 -per- 
cent Interest  rate  that  was  fixed  back 
over  45  years  ago.  during  Woodrow  Wil- 
sons  time  We  have  lived  under  that 
4 ''4 -percent  rate  for  over  45  years,  in  the 
worst  depression  in  history,  in  the  great- 
est wars  of  all  history,  sometimes  when 
we  had  10  million  unemployed  and  some- 
times when  we  were  shooting  away  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  a  day  on  the 
battlefield.  We  have  lived  through  all 
those  times  of  deflation,  inflation,  and 
everything  else  under  this  4  • '4 -percent 
rate.  If  we  can  do  it  for  45  years  under 
conditions  like  that,  we  can  do  It  in  the 
future. 

So  I  hope  all  Members  who  are  Inter- 
ested will  help  us  get  together  and  form 
a  group  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  such 
an  efTort.  if  and  when  it  is  made:  and  it 
does  look  like  it  might  be  made  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES— 4  V4 -PER- 
CENT RATE  IN  EFFECT  OVER  45 
YEARS  SHOULD  NOT  BE  RAISED 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  2  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  high  interest  rates  is  before  the 
Congress  and  the  country.  There  Is 
much  talk  about  action  being  taken  by 
our  monetary  authorities  that  will  offset 
the  good  that  will  be  accomplished  In  our 
$11.5  billion  tax  reduction  act  passed 
last  week.  The  President  has  warned 
the  authorities  in  a  nice  way  that  he  does 
not  believe  that  any  action  should  be 
taken  that  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
expanding  economy  that  we  are  likely  to 
have  because  of  that  tax  cut.  and  interest 
rate  increases  were  mentioned. 

smaiNG  coMMTrm 

I  know  that  when  these  questions  of 
raising  interest  rates  come  up  they  come 
up  quickly,  and  one  Member  or  one  com- 
mittee is  powerless  to  stop  it.  So  I  think 
those  of  us  who  are  against  Increasing  In- 
terest rates  on  long-term  Government 
bonds  should  get  together  and  form  an 
unofDcial  steering  committee,  and  have 


FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  IX)RN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Fulton]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  very  short  time  I  am  hope- 
ful that  we  will  consider  legislation  to 
extend  the  food  stamp  program.  This 
program  has  become  quite  controversial. 
It  is  not  perfect  but  it  is  one  of  the  t)etter 
programs  which  we  have  underway 
today. 

There  are  many  reasons  and  argu- 
ments for  the  extension  of  the  food  stamp 
plan.  Some  of  these  have  been  outlined 
in  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Chattanooga 
Times  which  I  commend  to  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  for  their  considera- 
tion and  study. 

I  Prom  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times. 
Feb  24. 1964] 

(  Pood  )  Stamp  or  Appsoval 

In  the  years  to  come,  where  will  our  fam- 
ilies that  find  themselves  In  difficult  clrcima- 
stances  go  for  the  food  they  need  and  the 
food  our  Nation  can  supply  for  all  In  such 
great  abundance?  Will  they  go  once  or  twice 
a  month  to  some  Government  warehouse  for 
a  supply  from  surplxis  conunodlty  stocks  or 
win  they  have  a  means  whereby  they.  too. 
can  plan  their  diets  around  the  many  sound 
nutritional  Items  available  through  our  re- 
tall  grocery  stores? 

Of  course  the  Ideal  solution  would  be  crea- 
tion of  those  conditions  under  which  no 
family  would  need  help  In  meeting  the  mini- 
mum food  requirements.  We  miut  work 
toward  such  full  employment  conditions  but 
In  the  meantime  keep  In  mind  that  we  have 
the  means  to  help  those  among  us  who  are 
less  fortunate. 

It  Is  the  search  for  that  "meantime"  solu- 
tion that  has  led  to  the  Federal  food  stamp 
plan  In  four  Chattanooga  area  counties  and 
to  efforts  to  expand  that  plan  to  other  areas 
of  the  country. 

The  condition^  which  make  the  food  stamp 
program  successful  In  this  and  other  pilot 
areas  are  not  confined  to  the  ar«as  now  under 


the  program.  The  Nashville  area  In  our  own 
State,  for  example,  has  many  families  that 
could  have  better  health  through  improved 
nutrition  If  the  less  fortunate  were  not  tied 
to  the  surplus  commodity  program  diets  that 
make  the  dried  bean  king. 

Fresh  fruit,  milk,  vegetables  and  meat  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  many. 

In  the  first  8  months  of  Its  operation  In 
Hamilton.  Grundy.  Marlon,  and  Sequatchie 
Counties,  plan  participants  put  up  •449.828 
In  cash  to  purchase  tl. 062.688  In  food  stamps 
ThU  represented  a  bonus  of  •612.860  In  food 
purchasing  power  In  our  lowest  Income  and 
nonlncome  families.  The  fact  that  this 
bonus  moved  quickly  into  retail  grocery 
channels  can  be  attested  to  by  the  420  stores 
authorized  to  redeem  the  stamps  for  domesti- 
cally produced  foods  for  human  consumption. 
Studies  In  pilot  areas  have  shown  that  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  Increased  consump- 
tion by  food  coupon  recipients  was  for  ani- 
mal products  (such  as  meat,  poultry,  fish, 
milk  and  eggs)  and  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Any  Increased  sale  In  these  foods  will  help 
to  relieve  the  general  problem  of  over- 
capacity in  agriculture. 

Such  statistics  are  important,  of  course. 
But  the  Important  testimony  In  support  of 
the  pilot  program  comes  continually  from 
the  11.811  families  In  this  four-county  area 
who  have  participated  In  the  program  here 
for  periods  of  varying  length  since  It  was 
begun  last  June.  These  people  will  attest 
to  the  value  of  better  diets  and  to  the  Im- 
proved conditions  under  which  they  now  can 
purchase  products  directly  through  our  pri- 
vately owned  food  stores. 

The  food  store  operators  see  the  advantages 
not  only  to  their  customers  but  to  them- 
selves In  the  form  of  the  Increased  btislness. 
Of  course  the  Increased  business  Is  then 
passed  on  to  the  suppliers  and  on  to  the 
farmer. 

It  Is  a  sound  program  which  should  be  ex- 
panded. A  proposal  to  do  that  died  In  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  last  month 
where,  as  one  member  put  It:  "It  was  fall- 
out from  the  civil  rights  fight." 

But  Representative  Lenob  Sullivan.  Demo- 
crat, of  Missouri,  has  Indicated  only  disap- 
pointment and  not  defeat  at  the  pigeonhole 
fate  of  her  proposal.  She  plans  to  Introduce 
another  bill  with  minor  amendments  later 
this  year  Perhaps  then,  with  the  heat  of 
the  rights  bill  behind  them  and  the  needs 
of  the  Nation's  less  fortunate  more  clearly 
before  them,  the  House  will  see  fit  to  ex- 
pand a  most  beneficial  program. 


TEXAS  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.   PICKLE.     Mr.  Speaker.  Texans 
throughout    America    and    around    the 
world  pause  today  to  observe  the  anni- 
versary   of    the    Texas    Declaration    of. 
Independence. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  years 
ago  today  our  proud  forebears  gathered 
in  a  dilapidated  blacksmith  shop  in 
Washington-on-the-Brazo6  In  Texas  to 
declare  their  independence  from  Mexico. 
while  Santa  Annas  army  of  some  5.000 
then  had  the  Alamo  besieged.  While  this 
group  of  great  patriots  were  holdirig  this 
momentous  meeting  couriers  were  com- 
ing in  and  telling  of  the  course  of  the 
siege  that  had  been  going  on  at  the 
Alamo  for  some  7  days  before  Texas  de- 
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clared  its  Independence.    They  signed  a 
document  proclaiming  that: 

The  people  of  Texas  do  now  constitute  a 
free,  sovereign  and  independent  republic, 
and  are  fully  Invected  with  all  the  rights  {Ind 
attributes  which  properly  belong  to  inde- 
pendent nations  •  •  •  we  fearlessly  and 
confidently  commit  the  Issue  of  the  decision 
to  the  Supreme  Arbiter  of  the  destinies  of 
nations. 

This  date  is  a  holiday  in  our  State — 
and  we  Texans  try  to  make  it  one  where- 
ever  we  are  by  gathering  together  to 
renew  our  ties  with  our  great  heritage. 
The  ex -students  of  the  University  of 
Texas  traditionally  gather  throughout 
the  world  on  this  date  to  proclaim  our 
loyalty  to  this  great  institution  as  well 
as  our  pride  in  our  independence  pro- 
claimed by  these  early  Texas  heroes. 

Yesterday,  on  the  eve  of  March  2,  here 
in  Washington  800  Texans  and  their 
friends  including  our  great  President  of 
the  United  States  the  Honorable  Ljmdon 
B.  Johnson,  attended  a  brunch  given 
Jointly  by  the  Texas  Ex -Students  Asso- 
ciation of  Washington  and  the  Texas 
State  Society.  The  honored  guest  was 
Prof.  Darrell  Royal  of  the  University  of 
Texas — and  coach  of  the  Nation's  No.  1 
football  team  for  1963— the  Texas  Long- 
horns.  On  this  independence  day  I  think 
it  is  well  for  this  body  to  hear  again  the 
message  of  fortitude  which  Coach  Royal 
told  this  group.  Coach  Royal  empha- 
sized that  the  important  thing  with  his 
1963  Longhoms  was  that  they  never 
knew  defeat.  No  matter  how  great  the 
odds  or  how  short  the  time  these  young 
men  knew  In  their  hearts  that  they  could 
achieve  victory.  In  several  contests  this 
victory  was  not  realized  until  the  fading 
seconds  of  the  contest  and  in  each  of 
these  Instances  only  the  stoutest  of 
hearts  could  have  achieved  victory. 
Coach  Royal  emphasized  that  the  en- 
couraging thing  about  American  youth 
he  has  coached  is  that  they  are  fighters. 

In  one  game  last  year  the  opposing 
team  had  the  ball  on  the  Texas  2-yard 
line  with  less  than  2  minutes  to  play. 
The  captain  of  his  team  called  his  men 
together  and  said : 

Fellows,  we've  got  them  exactly  where  we 
want  them.  They  have  run  out  of  passing 
and  running  room — the  only  way  they  cam 
come  now  Is  straight  ahead. 

In  the  next  play  their  vicious  attack 
gave  Texas  a  recovered  fumble  and  they 
marched  down  the  field  to  victory. 
These  were  the  same  kind  of  odds  that 
faced  the  Texas  patriots  back  in  1836. 
They  knew  the  odds  were  against  them 
but  in  their  hearts  they  knew  they  could 
win. 

It  was  a  great  tribute  to  the  Texans  in 
Washington  to  have  their  outstanding 
and  nationally  recognized  coach  with  us 
for  this  momentous  occasion.  It  enabled 
us  to  again  renew  our  pledge  to  maintain 
our  independence — and  never  give  up. 


Mr.  Halpirn  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BEERMAim) ,  for  15  minutes,  on  March  3. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Beirmann),  for  1  hour,  on  March  4. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Flood,  for  60  minutes,  on  Monday, 
March  9, 1964,  on  the  subject  of  Panama. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Whitener  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Williams  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Beermann)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Barry. 

Mr.  Jensen. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Alger. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dorn)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Bennett  of  Florida. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  944.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  presenta- 
tion by  the  United  States  to  the  people  of 
Mexico  of  a  monument  conunemoratlng  the 
Independence  of  Mexico,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to-  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, March  3,  1964,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nOMS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  (A  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1757.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
p>ort  on  impairment  of  combat  capability  of 
M-60  tanks  deployed  with  the  U.S.  Army, 
Europe,  during  1961  and  1962  due  to  an  In- 
sufficient supply  of  armor  defeating  ammu- 
nition, Dei»rtment  of  the  Army;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1758.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  Eighth  Annual 
Report  on  the  Financial  Condition  and  Re- 
sults of  the  Operations  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  as  required  by  secUon  209(e)  (1) 
of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956  (H.  Doc. 
No.  235 ) ;  to  the  Ooenmlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1759.  A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance and  Disability  Insurance  Traat  Funds, 
transmitting  the  24th  Aimual  Report  oT  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Federal  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and 
the  Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  201(c) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as  amended  (H. 
Etoc.  No.  236);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


1760.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  reports  for  calendar 
year  1963  relating  to  special  pay  for  duty  sub- 
ject to  hostile  fire,  pursuant  to  section  306 
and  section  310,  title  37,  United  States  <Dode; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1761.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  the  semiannual  report  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  relating  to  certain 
military  construction  contracts  for  the  period 
July  1  to  December  31.  1963,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  88-174;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1762.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
so  as  to  make  uniform  for  all  commodities, 
for  which  a  marketing  quota  program  Is  In 
effect,  provisions  for  reducing  farm  acreage 
and  producer  allotments  for  falsely  Identify- 
ing, falling  to  account  for  disposition,  filing 
a  false  acreage  report,  and  for  marketing  two 
crops  of  the  s^mcie  commodity  which  were 
proiduced  on  the  same  acreage  In  a  calendar 
year";  to  the  (Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1763.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  19,  1968,  to  permit  purchase  of  {h-oc- 
essed  food  grain  products  in  addition  to 
purchase  of  fiour  and  coriuneal  and  donat- 
ing the  same  for  certain  domestic  and  foreign 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcxilture. 

1764.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bin  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  a  imlform 
rule  regarding  preservation  of  crop  history 
under  agricultural  programs";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agrlcult\ire. 

1766.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
blU  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section  202 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
In  order  to  continue  the  veterans  and  Armed 
Forces  dairy  program";  to  the  Ccmunlttee 
on  Agriculture. 

1766.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  transmitting  a 
report  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington, on  February  19  and  24.  1964, 
respectively  authorizing  Its  guarantees  with 
respect  to  certain  transactions  with  the  coun- 
try of  Hungary,  pursuant  to  title  m  of  the 
Foreign  Aid  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1964,  and  to  the  Presidential 
determination  of  February  4,  1964;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1767.  i^etter  from  the  DlrectOT,  UjS.  In- 
formatlort' Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  U.8.  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1048,  as  amended;  to  ^le 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1768.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  overpricing  of  CAX-12  aerial 
reconnaissance  cameras  by  Falrchild  Camera 
&  Instrument  Corp..  Syoeset,  N.T..  under  ne- 
gotiated fixed-price  contract  AF  88(600)- 
38860  with  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

1769.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
transnUttlng  a  report  covering  personal 
property  received  by  State  surplus  pr<^)erty 
agencies  for  distribution  to  public  heaJth  and 
educational  institutions  and  clvU  defense 
organizations  for  the  period  October  1 
through  December  31,  1963,  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1770.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Communications  Commlssl<Hi,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill 
to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
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as  amended,  to  give  the  Federal  Communl- 
catlona  CommlMlon  certain  additional  reg- 
ulatory authority  over  communications  com- 
mon carriers";  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce 

1771  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  an  Interim  report  relat- 
ing to  research  progress  and  plans  of  the 
US.  Weather  Bureau,  fiscal  year  1963.  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  657.  80th  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate ,  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1772.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  report  of  claims 
settled  and  not  settled  relating  to  the  crash 
of  a  US.  Air  Force  aircraft  at  Midwest  City. 
Okla  .  on  August  25.  1961.  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  87-393;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  February 
27,  1964,  the  following  bill  was  reported 
on  February  28.  1964: 

Mr.  NATCHER:  Conunlttee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H  R  10199  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  other  activities  chargeable  In 
whole  at  In  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1965.  and  for  other  purposes;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept  No.  1160)  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  February  27. 
1964.  the  following  bill  was  introduced 
on  Febriiary  28.  1964: 

By  Mr  NATCHER: 
H  R.  10199  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  goverrunent  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  In  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  yetu-  ending  June  30.  1965. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

[Introduced  and  referred  March  2.  1964] 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    WILLIS: 

H  R.  10200  A  bill  to  enact  part  HI  of  the 
District  of  Coliiinbla  Code,  entitled  "De- 
cedents' Estates  and  Fiduciary  Relations." 
codifying  the  general  and  permanent  laws  re- 
lating to  decedents'  estates  and  fiduciary  re- 
lations In  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    WEAVER: 

H  R.  10201.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  an  amendment  to  the  compact 
between  the  State  of  Ohio  and  the  Conrunon- 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania  relating  to  Pymatun- 
Ing  Lake;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    WINSTEAD; 

H  R  10202  A  bin  to  restrict  Imports  of 
meat  and  meat  products  into  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr    OLIVER  P    BOLTON: 

H  R.  10203  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  an  amendment  to  the  compact 
between  the  State  of  Ohio  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  relating  to  Pymatun- 
ing  Lake:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   EDMONDSON: 

H  R.  10204  A  bill  to  extend  the  Osage 
mineral  reservation  for  an  Indefinite  period; 
to  the  Conrunittec  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AfTalrm. 


By  Mr  FLOOD: 
H  R.  10205    A   bill   to   permit   local   public 
agencies  to  Ignore  any  diminution  of   value 
of  land  occasioned  by  mine  subsidence,  un- 
derground mine   fires  or  collapse  in  deter- 
mining the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  acqui- 
sition   of    the    land;    to    the   Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr  FUQUA: 
H  R.  10206.  A   bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance to  Taylor  County.  Fla..  of  all  right, 
title,  and   Interest   of   the   United   States   In 
and  to  certain  real  property  heretofore  con- 
ditionally conveyed   to  such   county   by   the 
United  States;    to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  GRABOWSKI: 
H  R   10207    A  bill  to  amend  section  109  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  bene- 
fits for  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  na- 
tions allied  with  the  United  States  In  World 
War    II;     to    the    Committee    on    Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  HARSHA: 
H  R.  10208    A   bill   to   restrict   the  Imports 
of   beef.    veal,   and   mutton   Into  the  United 
States;     to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr   CHENOWETH: 
HR  10209    A    bin    to    restrict    imports    of 
meat    and   meat    products    into    the    United 
States;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr  GIBBONS: 
H  R  10210    A  bin   to  provide  that  certain 
expenses  shall  not  be  allowable  cosU  under 
certain  contracts  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  HALPERN 
HR  10211    A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive study  and  Investigation  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  present  system  of  compulsory 
military  training  under  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr  HARRISON: 
HR  10212  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  lands,  includ- 
ing farm  units  and  Improvements  thereon.  In 
the  Eden  Valley  project.  Wyoming,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  LANGEN 
HR.  10213.  A  bin  prohibiting  lithograph- 
ing or  engraving  on  envelopes  sold  b>  the 
Post  Office  Department,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service 

By  Mr    McCLORY: 
H  R  10214    A  bill  to  establish  a  US    mint 
in   Lake  County.  Ill  ;    to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr  MCMILLAN: 
H  R.  10215  A  bill  relating  to  sick  leave 
benefits  for  officers  and  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Fire  Department  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  US.  Park  Police 
force,  and  the  White  House  Police  force;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER :  Memorial  of  the  I^eglsla- 
ture  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  memorializing 
the  Pr*sld*nt  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  advocating  the  location  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration's Electronics  Research  Center  In  the 
Delaware  Valley  area;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  memorializing  the 
President   and  the  Congress  of   the  United 


States  relative  to  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  making  lawful  the  re- 
quirement of  offering  a  dally  prayer  to  Al- 
mighty God  In  the  public  schools;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  urging  Congress  to  enact  civil  rights 
legislation;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    ALBERT: 
H  R  10216    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Miguel  de  Socarraz;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
HA.  10217.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  real 
property  to  J  E  Baahor  and  Marie  J  Bashor; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 

By  Mr   BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 
HR   10218    A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Zofla 
Jakusz-Gostomska;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GILL: 
H  R.  10219    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
A    Ramelb;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs    KELLY: 
HR   10220    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mau- 
rice Cohen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    LIBONATI: 
H  R   10221    A   bill   for  the  relief  of   Bien- 
venldo  Tan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS.  INC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

727.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen.  City  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
petitioning  consideration  of  their  resolution 
with  reference  to  Initiating  all  necessary  steps 
and  actions  toward  having  the  fourth  Sunday 
in  November  of  every  year  declared  to  »>e 
observed  as  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Day:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

728  Also,  petition  of  the  Chairman.  Urasoe- 
son  Assembly.  Kosuke.  Matayoshl.  petition- 
ing consideration  of  their  resolution  with 
reference  to  asking  Congress  for  legislation 
satisfying  the  problem  of  pretreaty  claims 
of  the  people  of  Urasoe-son  (municipality): 
to  the  Conimlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

729.  Also,  petition  of  the  mayor.  Koza 
City.  Okinawa.  Ryukyu  Islands,  petitioning 
consideration  of  their  resolution  with  refer- 
ence to  asking  Congress  for  early  enactment 
of  a  bill  providing  compensation  for  use  of 
private  property  and  damage  to  persons  and 
property  arising  from  acts  of  the  US.  Forces 
before  the  entry  Into  force  of  the  Japanese 
Peace  Treaty;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

730  Also,  petition  of  the  president,  Amer- 
ican National  Cattlemen's  Association.  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  petitioning  consideration  of  their 
resolution  with  reference  to  the  Increased 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  domestic  beef 
cattle  business  of  the  alarmingly  increasing 
amounts  of  beef  and  veal  coming  Into  the 
country,  and  suggesting  relief  therefrom;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

731.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  requesting  Congress  to  repeal  Its 
action  in  passing  H  Ji.  3006,  an  act  to  remove 
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the  requirement  that  an  alien  must  make  a 
declaration  of  Intention  to  become  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  before  he  may  be  en- 
listed or  appolnteii  In  a  Reserve  component; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

732.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla..  asking  the  Speaker  to  request  a 
Member  to  Insert  Into  the  CoNoaxssioNAL 
Recokd  an  article  from  February  29.  1964. 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  entitled  "America's 
Neglected  Colonial  Paradise."  by  Don  Ober- 
dorfer;  to  the  Committee  on  Hoxise  Admin- 
istration. 

733.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park.  Fla..  asking  Congress  to  repeal  the  12th 
article  of  amendment,  and  enact  the  Ke- 
fauver  amendment  Idea  of  atwllshlng  the 
electoral  college  system;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

734.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Avon 
Park,  Fla  ,  requesting  Congress  to  require 
an  appropriate  standing  committee  to  In- 
vestigate professional  boxing  and  establish 
regulations:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

735.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park.  Fla..  asking  Congress  to  require  Its 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to 
make  a  study,  to  be  made  public,  of  the  vast 
amount  of  money  laying  unused  in  banks 
of  the  Nation;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  MAKsratD.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday. 
February  28,  1964,  was  dispensed  with. 
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SENATE 

Monday,  March  2,  1964 

(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  February 
26. 1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  MetcalfI. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God,  who  art  the  hope  of  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  amid  the  tragedy  of  a 
broken,  divided  world,  in  deep  humility 
of  spirit  at  another  week's  beginning  we 
ascend  the  altar  stairs  of  this  hallowed 
wayside  shrine  of  our  faith  and  hope. 

As  for  this  dedicated  moment  we  blot 
out  all  but  Thee  in  a  world  of  rising  and 
falling  empires:  we  crave  the  strengthen- 
ing vista  of  Thine  eternal  Kingdom 
whose  sun  never  sets  and  for  whose  com- 
ing we  daily  pray. 

Grant  unto  us  the  greatness  of  spirit 
which  will  match  the  vast  patterns  of 
this  creative  day.  In  these  testing  times, 
establish  Thou  our  hearts  as,  marching 
with  other  freedom-loving  nations,  we 
battle,  not  in  erunity  agaiiist  men,  but 
against  the  evil  which  degrades  and  en- 
slaves them. 

Beyond  the  strategy  of  an  armed 
peace — which  Is  war  agaiiist  the  forces 
which  stifle  the  human  spirit — may  we 
see  clearly  the  depth  and  scope  of  the 
historic  drama  of  the  centuries  in  which 
we  are  called  to  play  our  part;  and  may 
that  vision  help  to  turn  its  blood  and 
sweat  and  tears  into  final  glory  for  all 
mankind. 

We  ask  it  in  Thine  ever  blessed  name. 
Amen. 


Commerce  was  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 


MESSAOEIS  from  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  the  President  had  approved  and 
signed  the  following  acts: 
On  February  28,   1964: 

S.  298.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958. 
On  February  29.  1964: 

8.  573.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elmer  Royal 
Fay,  8r.: 

S.  1206.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Georgia 
Lou  Rader: 

S.  1488.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alessandro 
A.  R.  Cacace; 

S.  1518.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  O. 
Eastlake: 

8.  2064.  An  act  to  reUeve  the  Veterans' 
Administration  from  paying  Interest  on  the 
amount  of  capital  funds  transferred  in  fiscal 
year  1962  from  the  direct  loan  revolving  fund 
to  the  loan  guarantee  revolving  fund;   and 

S.  2317.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  section  15  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  to 
provide  for  the  exemption  of  certain  termi- 
nal leases  from  penalties. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


TRANSACTION   OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  it  was  ordered  that 
there  be  a  morning  hour,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  was  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs were  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


COMMMITTEE     MEETING     DURING 
SESSION     OF    THE     SENATE     TO- 
MORROW 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 

unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA'nONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p>ore  laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

Amendment  of  AOKictTLTuaai.  Aojttstmknt 
Act  of  1938,  Relating  to  Makkkting 
Quota  Pkocram 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  so  as  to  make  uniform 
for  all  commodities,  for  which  a  marketing 
quota  program  Is  In  effect,  provisions  for 
reducing  farm  acreage  and  producer  allot- 
menu  for  falsely  Identifying,  falling  to  ac- 
count for  disposition,  filing  a  false  acreage 
report,  and  for  marketing  two  crops  of  the 
same  commodity  which  were  produced  on 
the  same  acreage  In  a  calendar  year  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Donation  of  Food  Grain  Pboducts  foe  Cia- 
TAiN  Domestic  and  Foreign  Pukposks 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  act  of  August  19.  1958.  to  per- 
mit purchase  of  processed  food  grain  prod- 
ucts In  addition  to  pxu-chase  of  flour  and 
cornmeal  and  donating  the  same  for  certain 
domestic  and  foreign  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  FcH-estry. 

Uniform  Rule  Rboarding  Preservation  of 
Crop  Histort 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  a  uniform  rule  regarding  pres- 
ervation of  crop  history  under  agricultural 
programs  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Continuation     of     Veterans     and     Armed 

Forces  Dairt  Program 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  202  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  In  order  to  con- 
tinue the  vetecans  and  Armed  Forces  dairy 
program  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Reports  on  Special  Pat  to  Certain  Members 

OF  THE  Armed  Forces 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  special 
pay  to  certain  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
one  such  report  covering  the  calendar  year 
1963,  and  the  other  report  covering  the  period 
October  1  to  December  31,  1963  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Research  Progress  and  Plans  of 
THE   U.8.   Weather   Bureau 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pxirsuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
research  progress  and  plans  of  the  U.8. 
Weather  Bureau,  fiscal  year  1963  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 
Report  on  Financiai,  CoNDmoN  and  Results 

OF    Operations    of   the    Highway    Trubt 

Fund 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastu-y, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  financial  condition  and  results  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  highway  trust  fund,  dated 
June  30,  1963  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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Rkpokt   or  BOAKD   or  Tiusms   or  FiDBtu. 

Old- Age  and  SumvivoKs  Insuvanck  Ttnar 

Fund   and   Pixksai.  Duabilitt   iNsnmANCS 

T»TJST   Fund 

A  letter  from  the  Managing  Trustee  of  the 
Trust  Funds  and  members  of  the  Board  of 
Triistees  of  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance  ai}d  Disability  Insurance 
Trust  Funds.  Washington.  DC.  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that  Board,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1963  (with  an 
accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Report  on  Ovespkicino  or  Certain  Cameras 
BT  FAiRCHn.D  Camera  &  Instrument  Corp. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  overpricing  of  CAX-12 
aerial  reconnaissance  cameras  by  Falrchlld 
Camera  &  Instrument  Corp  ,  Syoaset,  NT  . 
under  negotiated  fixed-price  contract  AF 
33(600) -38860.  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
dated  February  1964  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Report  on  Development.  Procurement,  and 
Employment  or  an  Unsatistactort  Mis- 
sn.B  System  by  Department  or  the  Army 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  secret  report  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment, procurement  and  employment  of  an 
unsatisfactory  missile  system  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  (with  an  accompanying 
report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  U.S.  An  Force  Axrcrapt  Crash. 
Midwest  Citt.  Okla. 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  US  Air  Force  aircraft  crash. 
Midwest  City,  Okla.,  August  25.  1961  (with 
an  accompanying  report):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Financial    Statement    or    Boys'    Clubs    or 
America 

A  letter  from  the  president  and  national 
director.  Boys'  Clubs  of  America.  New  York. 
N.Y .  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  an 
audited  flnanclal  statement  of  that  organi- 
zation, for  the  calendar  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1963  (With  an  accompNuiylng  state- 
ment): to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDBNT  pro  tem- 
pore: 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii:  ordered  to  He  on  the 
table: 

"Housx  Concurrent  Resolution  3 

"Whereas  our  Nation  was  founded  on  the 
concept  of  equal  rights  for  all:  and 

"Whereas  racial  discrimination  and  op- 
pression has  resulted  in  depriving  a  signifi- 
cant segment  of  our  Nation  of  their  equmi 
rights:  and 

"Whereas  this  racial  discrimination  and 
oppression  has  caused  and  will  cause  great 
dissension,  discord,  and  disturbance  through- 
out our  Nation:  and 

"Whereas  the  elimination  of  this  racial 
discrimination  and  oppression  would 
strengthen  our  Nation  and  improve  our 
image  abroad:  and 

"Whereas  the  various  States  In  our  Nation 
have  been  unwilling  or  unable  to  eliminate 
this  racial  discrimination  and  oppression: 
and 


"Whereas  civil  rights  legislation  presently 
before  Congress  would  aid  In  the  elimination 
of  this  racial  dlscrtmlnatlon  and  oppression: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  c/  Representatives 
of  the  Second  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  budget  session  of  19€4  [the  Senate 
concurring) .  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  It  is  hereby  respectfully  re- 
quested to  enact  the  civil  rights  legislation 
before  It;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  duly  certified  copies  of 
this  concurrent  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the 
Honorable  Danixl  K.  Inocte  and  the  Hon- 
orable Hiram  L.  Fono.  US.  Senators  from 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  to  the  Honorable 
Thomas  P  Gill  and  the  Honorable  Spark 
M.  Matsunaoa.  us.  Representatives  from  the 
SUte  of  Hawaii. 

"Klmer  F.  Cravalho. 
"Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
"Nelson  K.  Doi. 
"President  of  the  Senate." 

Petitions  signed  by  Chojo  Oyama,  mayor. 
Koza  City.  Okinawa,  and  Koeuke  Matayoshl. 
chairman.  Urasoe-son  Assembly,  both  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands,  praying  for  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  provide  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  pretreaty  claims:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Borough  of 
Dumont.  Bergen  County.  N.J..  favoring  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  hospital 
care  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  drug 
addicts;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  City 
Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Fargo.  N.  Dak., 
expressing  thanks  and  appreciation  to  Sen- 
ators Young  and  Burdick.  of  North  Dakota, 
for  their  efforts  In  obtaining  the  passage 
through  the  Senate  of  the  Garrison  diversion 
authorization  bill;  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Uble. 

The  memorial  of  Mary  Koehler.  of  Mobile. 
Ala.,  remonstrating  against  the  enactment 
of  the  civil  rights  bill  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


CONCURRENT        RESOLUTION        OP 
SOUTH    CAROLINA    LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague  I  Mr.  Johnston] 
and  myself.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  concur- 
rent resolution  approved  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
and  request  that  the  resolution  be  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  resolution  memorializes  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  US.  Constitution 
making  lawful  the  requirement  of  offer- 
ing a  daily  prayer  to  Almighty  God  in  the 
public  schools.  This  resolution  was  of- 
fered in  the  State  senate  on  February  25, 
1964.  by  Senator  Frank  Timmerman,  a 
distinguished  lawmaker  who  represents 
my  native  county  of  Edgefield,  which  I 
also  had  the  honor  to  serve  in  the  State 
senate  during  the  period  of  1933-38. 

I  am  particularly  pleased.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  South  Carolina  General 
Assembly  has  taken  such  a  strong  stand 
in  favor  of  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution which  would  overrule  recent 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  against 
prayers  and  which  would  have  the  salu- 
tary effect  of  bringing  a  halt  to  the  secu- 
larist drive  to  make  America  a  godless 
nation.   I  commend  Senator  Timmerman 


for  introducing  this  resolution  and  the 
general  assembly  for  giving  its  full  con- 
currence to  this  important  proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  full  text  of  this  resolution 
be  printed  at  this  F>oint  in  my  remarks  in 
the  RccoRo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and,  vmder  the 
rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

Concurrent  Resolution  Memorializing  the 
Congress  or  the  Unttxo  States  To  Propose 
AN  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
Making  LAwruL  the  Requirement  or  Or- 
rERiNG  A  Daily  Prayer  to  Almighty  God  in 
the  Public  Schools 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  and  of  the  entire  United  States  are 
shocked  and  dismayed  over  a  recent  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
declaring  that  the  requirement  of  offering  a 
dally  prayer  to  Almighty  God  In  the  public 
schools  Is  unconstitutional;  and 

Whereas  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  of  this  State  cannot  believe  that  this 
represents  the  true  Intent  of  those  who 
drafted  the  original  Constitution  which  has 
served  us  so  well  during  perilous  times  of  the 
past;  and 

Whereas  the  general  assembly  believes  that 
this  matter  should  be  resolved  by  Inserting 
Into  the  U.S.  Constitution  a  mandate  In  un- 
equivocal language  that  a  dally  prayer  may 
be  required  In  the  public  schools  in  all  of  the 
States:  and 

Whereas  the  general  assembly  believes  that 
the  question  should  be  presented  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  States  for  their 
consideration  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Constitution  [^ovldlng 
for  amendment:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  senate  {the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress 
is  hereby  memorialized  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution,  which  shall 
be  amendment  XXTV.  as  follows: 

"amendment  xxiv 

"Notwithstanding  any  statute  of  the  Con- 
gress or  of  any  State  of  the  United  States  or 
of  any  decision  of  any  court  to  the  contrary. 
It  shall  be  lawful  to  require  the  offering  of 
a  dally  prayer  to  Almighty  God  In  the  pub- 
lic schools  throughout  the  United  States." 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  of  the  Congress,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress, to  each  U.S.  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, and  to  each  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  Congress  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  identical  with 
the  foregoing,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "1964  JOINT  ECO- 
NOMIC REPORT"— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE— MINORITY,  AND  AD- 
DITIONAL VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO. 
931) 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946,  section  5(b)  (3), 
requires  that  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, not  later  than  March  1  of  each 
year  shall  file  a  report  containing  its 
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findings  and  recwnmendations  with  re- 
spect to  each  of  the  main  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  President  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Report.  This  year  March  1  was 
a  Sunday  so  I  believe  I  am  complying 
with  the  law  in  filing  the  report  today, 
March  2. 

I  therefore  submit,  from  the  Joint 
Econwnic  Committee,  a  report  entitled 
"1964  Joint  Economic  Report,"  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  report  may 
be  printed,  together  with  the  minority 
views  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Miller],  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  and  the  additional 
views  erf  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits] . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received,  and, 
without  objection,  the  report  will  be 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Dlinois. 


employment  and  pay  for  the  month  of 
January  1964.  In  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  several  years'  standing,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  report 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  a 
statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Federal  Personnel  nt  Executive  BaANCH, 
Javuary  1»«4  and  December  \99S.  and  Pat, 
December  198S  and  Novembix  196S 

PntSOHND.    and    rAT    SUMMARY 

(See  table  I.  this  page.) 

Information  In  monthly  personnel  reports 
for  January  1964  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures  Is  summarized  as 
follows : 


Civilian  personnel  In  executive 
branch 

Payroll  (In  thousands)  In  executive 
branch 

Total  and  major  categories 

In 
January, 
num- 
bered— 

In 
December, 
num- 
bered— 

locrease 

(+)ot 
decrease 

(-) 

In 

December, 

was—  , 

In 

November, 

was— 

Increase 

H-)or 

decrease 

(-) 

Total! 

2.473.SM 

2. 487. 886 

-14.822 

$1,417,716 

$1,280,688 

+$137,028 

Agencies  exclusive  of  Department 
of  Defense                 - 

1.431.636 
1.041.898 

1.444,400 
1.043.447 

-12.778 
-1.549 

851.876 
665.840 

738.377 
642.311 

-1-113.499 

Department  of  I>efpnse 

-t- 23. 529 

2. 304. 766 
168.766 
548.762 

2.31S.67« 
168.177 
552.882 

-14.913 
-3.090 

Inside  the  Unitea  ntaies. 

Industrial  employment 

Pnrptm  nfttionftls          -  --- ._._ - 

196.627 

158,342 

-1.715 

28,692 

28, 5M 

+1» 

REPORT  OP  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION  OP  NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXP  E3TOITURES— FED- 
ERAL EaiPLOYMENT  AND  PAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures. I  submit  a  report  on  Federal 


•  Exclusive  of  foreign  nationals  shown  In  the  last  line  of  this  summary. 


Table  I,  below,  breaks  down  the  above 
figures  on  employment  and  pay  by  agencies. 

Table  11  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment figures  to  show  the  number  inside  the 
United  States  by  agencies. 

Table  III  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment figures  to  show  the  number  outside 
the  United  States  by  agencies. 


Table  IV  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment flgxires  to  show  the  number  In  Indus- 
trial-type activities  by  agencies. 

Table  V  shows  foreign  nationals  by 
agencies  not  included  in  tables  I,  11,  m, 
and  IV. 


Table  I  -Consolidaled  tabU  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  outside  the  United  States  emfoyed  by  the  executive  «»"*«" 'J""'^''  January 
ABLE  1.     ^ons^f^acue^^  [ompaHson  with  December  196S,  and  pay  far  December  1965,  and  comparison  wxlh  November  1965 


Department  or  agency 


Eiecntlve  departments  (except  Department  of  Defense): 

Agrlcultare 

Commerce 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Interior 

Justkx 

Labor 

Post  Oflloe 

8ute>« 

Treasury 

Executive  Office  of  the  President: 

White  House  Office 

Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers • 

Eierutlve  Mansion  and  Grounds 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 

National  Security  Council  

Office  of  Emergency  Planning 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology 

Office  of  the  Special  RepresenUtive  for  Trade  Negotiations 

Presidents  Commission  on  Registration  and  Voting  Participation.. 
President' s  CommisRion  on  the  Assassination  of  President  Kennedy 

President's  Committee  on  Equal  Opportunity  in  Housing 

Independent  agencies:  ,  _  ,    , 

Advisory  rommlsslon  on  I ntergovem mental  Relations 

American  Battle  Moni'ments  Commission 

Atomic  Energy  rommission.. -. 

Board  of  Oovpmors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 

Civil  AeronaiAtics  Board r 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commission 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 

Farm  Crenit  .Administration --- 

Federal  Aviation  Agency     

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation - 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board -- 

Federal  Maritime  Commission 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 

Federal  Power  Commission 

Federal  Radiation  Council 

Federal  Trade  Commission  • 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 

General  Accounting  Office  • 

General  Services  Administration 


Personnel 


Pay  (In  thousands) 


Janoary      December 


98,807 
80.678 
81.893 
63,896 
31.611 
9.212 
589. 7M 
42,274 
86,196 

IM 

478 

61 

78 

28 

43 

354 

64 

30 

6 

4 

6 

33 

413 

7,249 

619 

841 

3.967 

5 

6 

65 

2 

289 

2M 

45,464 

7 

1.467 

1.256 

1,241 

240 

397 

1,083 

4 

1,147 

171 

4,385 

33,186 


Increase 


102.679 
.80,865 
82.067 

■67,894 

31.682 

9,272 

596.571 
42,366 
84,788 

376 

487 

58 

77 

27 

43 

407 

48 

30 

14 

4 

6 

28 

415 

7.239 

622 

851 

3.984 

6 

6 

SO 

2 

2S3 

286 

45.530 

7 

1,461 

1.246 

1.249 

243 

402 

1,120 

4 

■  1,146 

160 

4,387 

33,142 


1.41S 


Decrease 


4.182 
187 
164 

3,408 
71 

ao 

6,777 
84 


12 

f 
7 


M 


10 


December 


November 


53 


3 
10 
17 


2 
11 

'44' 


78 


8 
8 

6 
87 


$64,018 
18.906 
44.810 
87.120 
21.661 
6.004 
« 373. 210 
22,700 
61.741 

26S 
486 

42 

S« 

J7 

86 

373 

34 

36 

5 

1 

4 

24 
96 

6,617 

425 

672 

2.432 

4 

« 

40 

2 

212 

1»4 

83.886 

8 

1,067 

o40 

820 

189 

862 

840 

4 

846 

86 

2,990 

16,616 


$81,275 
10, 629 
42.382 
86.740 
20.636 
5.769 

277,801 
22,128 
40,673 

246 

429 

86 

68 

36 

35 

365 

35 

27 

4 


Increase 


$2,784 

""2,'428" 

871 

1.026 

245 

05.319 

672 

2.168 

10 

27 
6 


Decrease 


t6M 


3 

21 

93 

5.374 

406 

643 

2,356 

.4 

8 

40 

2 

201 

170 

32,180 

4 

1,014 

804 

838 

170 

383 

700 

4 

802 

83 

2,888 

16,197 


1 
1 
1 

8 

2 

243 

20 

20 

77 


11 
24 
1.647 
1 
43 
42 


10 

0 

41 


a 

2 

114 
419 


18 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  I  —Connolidnted  table  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  oul.^ide  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agennes  during  January 
1964,  and  comparison  with  December  19fiS,  and  pay  for  December  196S,  and  comparison  yytth  Nwember  /gg5— Continued 


Department  or  agency 


Personnel 


Independent  agencies— Continued 

uovernment  Printing  OflRce     

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

Indian  Claims  roramission       — 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission     ..- 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

National  Capital  Housing  Authority 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission 

National  Capital  Transportation  Agency 

National  Oallery  of  Art — •       -     .     , 

National  l.at>or  Relations  Board 

National  Mediation  Board 

Nattonal  Science  Foundation 

Panama  Canal 

Presidents  Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

■   Renegotiation  Board. -_  

St.  I.awTence  Seaway  Development  Corpor«MoB. 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

Selective  Service  System... 

Small  Business  Administratloii 

Smithsonian  Institution.    

Soldiers'  Home       ■■ w  " "^" " "A 

South  Carolina,  Georgia.  Alabama,  and  Florida  W  ater  Study  Com- 
mission    

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 

Tariff  Commission.  — - 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  Sutes 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority     

U.S.  .\rms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 

U.S.  Information  Agrncy  — 

Veterans'  .\d ministration 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defrnse 

Net  change,  excluding  Department  of  Defense. 


Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Department  of  the  ktvay 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force  

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency 

Defense  Communications  Agency 

Defense  Supplv  Agency... 

Office  of  Civil  Defense  

U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appesb 

Interdepartmental  activities 

International  military  activities 

Armed  Forces  information  and  education  activities. 
Classified  activities 


January       December 


7.240 

13,930 

21 

2.3W 

30.21! 

434 

61 

6-2 

311 

1,978 

140 

957 

14. 9M 

M 

1.804 

ao9 

138 
1.3M 
«.9U 
3.333 
1.3C6 
1,070 


V 

274 

154 

16.003 

IM 

11.995 

173,378 

1,106 


1. 


7.292 

13,994 

-M 

2.388 

30.075 

445 

59 

02 

312 

.972 

142 

1,024 

15,051 

54 

1.893 

214 

158 

1,377 

8,961 

3,309 

1.523 

i.on 


1.431.036 


Total.  Department  of  Defense 

Net  change.  Department  of  Defense 

Grand  total.  Including  Department  of  Defense  •  ». 
Net  change,  including  Department  of  Defense 


2.122 
•368,542 

000,  4cl0 

299,182 

1.973 

752 

>  29.  539 

1.047 

40 

• 

58 

422 

1.724 


1.041,896 


1473.514 


27 

274 

153 

16,372 

169 

11.980 

173.473 

496 


1.444,400 


2.125 

371.637 

338.072 

299.200 

1.957 

703 

26.  «07 

1,050 

39 

8 

flO 

425 

1.704 


Increase 


8 
136 


I 


19 

iio' 


Decrease 


52 
M 


II 


2 
67 
85 


11 
26 
36 
17 
7 


300 

3 

"is 


1300  15,073 

12.773 


16 

40 

3,132 


1.043.447 


2.487.896 


30 


Pay  (In  thousands) 


December    .November      Increase       DecreMe 


14.937 

8.926 

27 

1.709 

23.372 

177 

42 

54 

144 

1.445 

124 

627 

\36l 

37 

1,104 

178 

106 

975 

2,303 

2,266 

830 


11 

23 

200 

135 
9,846 

196 

5.738 

81.062 

137 


851.876 


3 

3.096 

1.5M 

7B 


3.219 
1.540 


4.768 


5.519  I  19.841 

14.322 


1.791 

191.435 

102.959 

162.450 

1.019 

448 

13.290 

891 

34 

6 

51 

221 

1.245 


•4.367 

8.616 

21 

1.632 

21.930 

203 

42 

51 

138 

1,383 

126 

OBO 

5.479 

35 

1,060 

179 

96 

931 

2,166 

2,172 

774 

363 

3 

21 

201 

139 

0,749 
133 

4.994 

n.9oo 

144 


738,377 


565.840 


1. 417, 716 


1,666 

186.738 

<  185.555 

151.606 

962 

426 

12.978 

855 

33 

8 

47 

215 

1.092 


3170 

310 

6 

77 

1.442 


3 

6 

63 


2 
44 


10 

44 

135 

94 

56 
36 

8 

2 

8 

6 

97 

23 

744 

3.182 


IM 


2 
63 

118 


114.273 

113,490 


7 

774 


105 

4,097 

7.404 

10.754 

37 

22 

312 

36 

1 


542.311 


1.260,668 


4 

6 
193 


23.531 

23.520 


137.804  I 
137.028 


2 

776 


'  Includes  employment  by  Federal  agencies  under  the  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act  (Public  Law  87-«S8)  as  follows: 


'  Revised  on  ba.«ls  of  later  Information. 

» Includes  pay  for  temporary  Christmas  employees. 

»  January  figure  Includes  lfi,798  employees  of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, as  compared  with  lfi,932  In  I)eoemher.  and  their  pay.  These  AID  figures  in- 
clude employees  who  are  paid  from  foreign  currency  deposited  by  foreign  governmenU 
in  a  trust  fund  for  this  purpose  The  January  figure  includes  4,461  of  these  tnist  fund 
employees,  and  the  December  figure  Includes  4,559. 

«  January  figure  includes  l.MT  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with  1.049 
in  December  and  their  pay. 

*  In  January  3,271  employees  and  their  functions  were  transferred  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  to  the  Defense  Supply  Agency. 

•  Exclusive  of  personnel  and  pay  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  National 
Security  Agency. 

Table  II  — Federal  personnel  inside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  January  1964,  and  comparison  with 

December  1963 


Agency 

January 

Decem- 
ber 

Change 

A  grlculture  I>epart ment 

880 
3.804 

4,153 

5,400 

-3,273 

Interior  Deoartment         -  ....- 

-2,596 

Total 

3,684 

9,553 

-5,869 

Department  or  agency 


Executive  departments  (except  Department  of 
Defense): 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

Health.  Education,  and  WeUhre 

Interior 7i 

Justice 

Labor 

Post  Offlee 

sut«>»... 

Treasury 

Executive  Office  of  the  President: 

White  House  Office 

Bureau  of  the  Budget.  ..     

Council  of  Economic  Advisers 

Executive  .Mansion  and  Grounds 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council. 

National  Security  Council    

Office  of  Emergency  Planning       

Office  of  .Science  and  Technology 

S««  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


97.227 
3a  021 
81.251 
63,266 
31.360 
9.131 
9n,24« 
lfll60» 
86,567 

364 
478 
51 
78 
28 
43 
394 
64 


Decem- 
ber 


101.300 
30.196 
81,410 

I  66.778 

31.336 

9.196 

504.049 
10.634 
84.153 

370 
487 
96 
77 
27 
43 
407 
48 


In- 


De- 

CTMM 


4.142 

177 

150 

3.513 

66 

67 

9.790 

19 

1.4M 

13 

9 

7 

1 

1 

93 

M 

Department  or  acency 


Executive  Office  of  the  President— Contlntied 

Office  of  the  Special  RepresenUtlve  for 
Trade  Negotiations 

President's  Commission  on  Registration 
and  Voting  Participation  — 

President's  Commission  on  the  Assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy  

Presi<lent's  Committee  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity In  Hou.slng         .  

ladependent  agencies: 

Advisory  Commi.ssion  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations 

American  Battle  .Monuments  Commisaian 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  . 

Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  .  

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Civil  .Service  Commissioa 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commission 

Commiaiion  of  Fine  Arts 


January 


30 
6 
4 

9 


38 

7 

7,214 

619 

841 

3,S63 

• 


Decem- 
ber 


30 

14 

4 

9 


38 

7 

7.306 

622 

851 

3.960 

9 

6 


In- 
crease 


De- 
crease 


3 
10 
17 
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Table  II  —Federal  personnel  inside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  January  1964,  and  comparison  vUh 

December  196S — Continued 


Department  or  agency 


Independent  agencies— Continued 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

Federal  Aviation  Agency - 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Re- 
view  - 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation — 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Boaid 

Federal  Maritime  Commission 

Federal  Mediation  and  ConcUiation 
Service 

Federal  Power  Commission 

Federal  Radiation  Council 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission... 

General  Accounting  Office 

General  Services  Administration 

Government  Printing  Office.- 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

Indian  Claims  Commission 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

National  AeroitauUcs  and  Space  Admin- 
istration  -■ 

National  CaplUl  Housing  Authority 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission... 

National  Capital  TransporUtion  Agency.. 

National  Gallery  of  Art 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

National  Mediation  Board 

National  Science  Foundation 

Panama  Canal 

President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

Renegotiation  Board 

8t.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
[loration 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

Selective  Service  System 


January 


Decem- 
ber 


69 
2 

289 

239 

44,372 

7 

1,495 

1,253 

1,241 

240 

397 

LOOS 

4 

1,147 

132 

4.303 

33.161 

7,240 

13.730 

21 

2,396 

30,197 

434 

61 

62 

311 

1,945 

140 

913 

158 

54 

1,804 
200 

168 
1,366 
6,805 


80 

2 

203 

236 
44,479 

7 

1.490 

1.244 

1.249 

249 

402 

L120 

4 

11,149 

120 

4.305 

33.117 

7.292 

13.796 

21 

2,388 

30,061 

445 

60 

62 

312 

1,939 

142 

LOU 

163 

64 

1.893 

214 

158 
1.877 
6,832 


In- 
cmaae 


De- 
crease 


2 
12 

44 


8 

136 
..... 


4 

ios 


8 
3 

6 
37 


Department  or  agency 


52 
68 


11 


2 

66 

6 


11 
27 


Independent  agencies— Continued 

Small  Business  Administration 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Soldiers'  Home — 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 

Tariff  Commliwlon 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  SUtes 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

U.S.    Arms   Control   and    Disarmament 

Ji,gfificy ■"■ 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

Veterans'  Administration ■ 


Total,  excluding  Departmentof  Deltense. 

Net  decrease,  excluding  Department  of 

Defense ■ 


January 


3,277 

1,488 

L070 

27 

274 

154 

16,062 

166 

3,386 

172,386 


Decem- 
ber 


1,366,587 


Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.. ... 

Department  of  the  Army... 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency 

Defense  Communications  Agency 

Defense  Supply  Aeency 

Office  of  Civil  Defense...- 

U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals 

Interdepartmental  activities 

International  military  activities 

Armed  Forces  information  and  education 

activities 

Classified    activities - 


Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease,  Department  of  Defense 

Grand    toUl   including    Department  of 


of  T^cfpDSC 

Net   decrease,  Including  Department  of 

Defense - 


2.009 

« 817. 086 

312. 138 

271.383 

1.973 

713 

«  20, 539 

1,047 

40 

9 

36 

422 
1,724 


3,318 

1,504 

1,077 

27 

274 

153 

16,371 

160 

3,405 

172,472 


In- 
crease 


De- 
crease 


1,379,848 


938,179 


2,304,766 


2,074 

320.382 

313. 618 

271.461 

1.957 

670 

26,407 

1,050 

39 

8 

36 

425 
1,704 


36 

16 
7 


300 

3 

7 
88 


1, 675       14, 936 
13,261 


939,831 


2,319,679 


16 

43 

3,132 

i 

I 


ao 


6 

3,296 

1,480 

78 


3,213         4 
1.652 


866 


4, 888       19, 801 
14,913 


I  Revised  on  basis  of  later  Information.  ,       ,  r^      , 

i  January  figure  includes  2.m)  employees  of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment aa  compared  with  2,884  in  Deoember. 


•  Januaiy  figures  Includes  667  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  wltb  099 

In  December.  ,       ,  . .i.    t-«  _-_» 

•  In  January  3,271  employees  and  their  functions  were  transferred  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  to  the  Defense  Supply  Agency. 


Table  III  —Federal  personnel  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  exectuive  agencies  during  January  1964,  and  comparison  with 

December  1963 


Department  or  agency 


Executive  departments  (except  Department 
of  Defense): 

Agriculture 

Commerce - 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Interior 

Justice 

Labor 

Post  Office 

Sute  '  • 

Treasury..  

Independent  agencies: 

American  Battle  Monuments  Comnilsslon. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Federal  Aviation  Ag«-ncy 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Fe«leral  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. . 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission... 

General  Accounting  Office - 

General  Services  Administration 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency — .- 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration  

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

National  Science  Foundation 

Panama  Canal 

Selective  Service  System 


January 


December 


L170 

657 

642 

630 

351 

81 

L648 

31.665 

629 


Increase 


1.210 

667 

647 

616 

356 

74 

L636 

31.734 

630 


406 

406 

35 

33 

1 

4 

1.092 

1.064 

2 

2 

3 

2 

30 

40 

82 

82 

25 

25 

200 

196 

14 

14 

83 

33 

14 

13 

14,806 

14.888 

190 

149 

14 
22 


Decrease 


40 

10 

5 


60 
1 


28 


Department  or  agency 


Independent  agencies— Continued 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

Veteraiw'  Administration 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense. 

Net  increase,  excluding  Department  of 

Defense ■ 


80 


Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.. 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Defense  Communications  Agency. 
International  military  activities.... 


Jantiary 


66 

18 

1 

8,597 

992 

1,106 


65.049 


Decembei 


96 

19 

1 

8,575 

1,001 

496 


Totol,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  increase.  Department  of  Defense  . 


Grand  total,  Including  Department  of 
Defense  ,,,___•—--•-•»-••■•- 

Net  increase,  including  Department  of 
Defense. 


53 

61,456 

24,350 

27,790 

39 

22 


103,  719 


108,768 


64.561 


Increase 


Decrease 


23 


610 


711 


223 


51 

61.255 

24,454 

27,799 

33 

24 


103, 616 


168,177 


488 


2 
201 


209 


104 


103 


106 


930 


329 


601 


1  January  ftgi're  includes  13,938  employees  of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment as  compare<l  with  14.048  In  December.  These  AID  figures  Include  employee 
who  are  paid  from  foreign  currencies  deposited  by  foreign  governments  in  a  trust  fond 


for  this  purpose.    The  January  figure  Includes  4,461  of  these  trust  fund  employees  and 

the  December  flgi' re  Includes  4.550.  .  .     „         ^  1  „»«.  aan  i.. 

>  January  figure  includes  390  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with  380  In 
December. 
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Table  IV  -Industrial  employee,  of  the  Federal  Government  inside  and  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during 

January  1964,  and  comparison  mth  December  IB6S 


Departmetit  or  afency 


Eiecutive  department*  (eiwpt  Department  of 
Defense) 

Agrtcultufe — 

Commerce 

Intf^rior 

Post  Office 

Treasury - 

Independent  ajtencles: 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

FederaJ  Aviation  Aitency 

OenertU  Services  Aamlnistration 

Oovemraent  Printing  OtBce 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration   

Panama  Canal 

St.  Lawrence  3«»w»y  Development  Cor- 
poration  

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Virfln  Islands  Corporation 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  DeJense. 

Net  increase,  excluding  Department  of 

Defenae 


January 


3.078 

5.547 

8.M3 

3M 


2.886 
1.914 

7.240 

30i2Il 
7.40S 

157 

UM4 

1.  loe 


it7.0t8 


Decem- 
ber 


3.905 
5.612 
8.692 
264 
5.292 

358 

3.884 
1.765 
7.202 

30.075 
7.443 

13.150 
406 


87. 2M 


In- 


73 

Im' 

33 

10 
149 


136 


610 


1.162 


De- 
crease 


65 


28 
52 


36 


315 


406 


Department  or  agency 


Department  of  Defense; 

IVpnrtinent  of  the  Kmy 

Inside  the  Inlted  SUtes... 

Outside  the  I'nited  SUIM. 
Department  of  the  Navy: 

Inside  the  l'nlte<l  SUtes... 

Outside  the  Inited  .states. 
Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

Inside  the  I'niteil  SUtes... 

Outside  the  Inited  SUtes. 
Defense  Supply  Agency: 

Inside  the  United  SUt«»... 


ToUl.  Department  of  I>efense 

Net   decrease.   Department  of  De- 
fense         


Grand  toul.  Including  Department 
of  Defense 

Net  decrease,  including  Department 
of  DelHise 


January 


132.633 
■4.333 

191. 257 
1.369 

129.634 
1.011 

1.706 


461.844 


549.780 


Decem- 
ber 


>  134.015 
*  4. 317 

193. 621 
1,273 

129.618 
1.028 

1.736 


465.508 


552.852 


»  9ub)ect  to  revision. 


>  Revised  on  basis  of  later  Intormatlon. 


Table  \ —Foreign  nationals  working  under  l^.S.  agencies  oi'erseas,  excluded  from  tables 
I  through  IV  of  this  report,  whose  servtces  are  provided  by  contractual  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  governments,  or  because  of  the  nature  of  their  work  or  the 
source  of  funds  from  which  they  are  paid,  as  of  January  1964,  and  comparison  wtth 
December  1963 


down  of  thl»  employment  for  January  fol- 
lows: 


Country 


Canada 

Crete 

England 

France 

Oermany 

Greece 

Japan 

Korea 

Morocco 

Netherlands 
Trinidad  .. 

Total - 


Total 


January 


9 

85 

2.947 

19. 917 

77.447 

295 

48.554 

A.  155 

737 

50 

426 


Decem- 
ber 


9 
85 

2.860 

20.421 

77,821 

200 

49. 413 

6.  IW 

750 

55 

426 


196.627 


158.342 


Army 


January 


16.369 
65.374 


16.746 
6.155 


104.544 


Decem- 
ber 


16.703 
> 65. 748 


17. 151 
6.190 


105.792 


Navy 


January 


m 

10 

84 

32 

14.045 


Decem- 
ber 


134 
11 

84 

<3R 

14.  244 


«a6 


15.414 


706 


1436 


15.637 


Air  Faroe 


January 


9 

as 

3.626 

3.636 

11.966 

363 

17.7B3 


41 
58 


36.689 


I>ecem- 
ber 


9 

85 

2.756 

3.707 

11.989 

262 

18.018 


Country 

Toul 

Army 

Navy 

Air 
Foroe 

C*ftnA(lft 

9 

85 

2.947 

19,917 

77,447 

296 

48,554 

6,156 

717 

86 

426 

9 

Crete 

88 

121 
10 

84 

32 

14,045 

2.838 

Frvicv        

16,389 
65,374 

3.688 

O^rmADy    

n.we 

Qntct        

263 

laiNtfi 

16.746 
6.155 

17,763 

VlViM 

696 

41 

55 

426 

Total 

156,627 

104.544 

15,414 

36.660 

42 
65 


38.923 


>  Reviaed  on  basis  of  later  information. 
Statimint  bt  S«nato«  Bt»d  or  Vibcinia 

Executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment reported  civilian  employment  In 
the  month  of  January  totaling  2.473.534  as 
compared  with  2.487.856  In  December  This 
was  a  net  decrease  of  14.322  including  a  net 
reduction  of  5,889  In  temporary  employment 
under  the  public  works  acceleration  program 
authorized  by  Public  Law  87-858. 

Civilian  employment  reported  by  the  exec- 
utive agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
by  months  In  fiscal  year  19«4.  which  began 
July   1.   1963.   follows: 


Month 

Employ- 
ment 

Increase 

Dw-rease 

July  1963        

l5iaS57 
2. 515. 033 
X  492. 170 
X  491175 
2.40S.379 
2.487.806 
2.473.534 

9.149 

Atigust          

3.IC24 

September    

23.863 

October        

2.006 

.Vovcmber        .. 

798 

December      

5,523 

January  1964 

14.333 

Total  Federal  employment  In  civilian  agen- 
cies for  the  month  of  January  was  1.431.636. 
a  decrease  of  12,773  as  compared  with  the 
December  toUl  of  1.444,409  ToUl  civilian 
employment  In  the  military  agencies  in  Jan- 
uary was  1.041.8B8.  a  decrease  of  1.549  as 
compared  with  1.043.447  In  December. 

Civilian  agencies  reporting  larger  decreases 
were    Post    OOoe    Department    with    6.777, 


Agriculture  Department  with  4.182,  and  In- 
terior Department  with  3.498.  l>arger  In- 
creases were  reported  by  Treasury  Depart- 
ment with  1,413  and  Virgin  Islands  Corpora- 
tion with  610. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  decreases  in 
civilian  employment  were  reported  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  with  3.095  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  with  1.584  The  largest 
Increase  was  reported  by  the  Defense  Supply 
Agency  with  3.132 

Inside  the  United  States,  civilian  employ- 
ment decreased  14.913  and  outside  the 
Unltad  States,  civilian  employment  Increased 
591.  Industrial  employment  by  Federal 
agendas  In  January  totaled  549,762,  a  de- 
crease of  3.090. 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencler  as  compiled  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction,  of  Nonessential  Fed- 
eral Expenditures 

rOKXICN    NATIONALS 

The  total  of  2,473.534  civilian  employees 
certified  to  the  committee  by  Federal  agen- 
cies In  their  regular  monthly  personnel  re- 
ports Includes  some  foreign  nationals  em- 
ployed In  US.  Government  activities  abroad, 
but  In  addition  to  these  there  were  156.627 
foreign  nationals  working  for  U.S.  agencies 
overseas  during  January  who  were  not 
counted  In  the  usual  p>ersonnel  reports  The 
number  in  December  was  158.342      A  break- 


rCDKaAL     PATBOU. 

(There  Is  a  lag  of  a  month  between  Fed- 
eral employment  and  Federal  payroll  figures 
in  order  that  actual  expenditures  may  be 
reported.  Payroll  expenditure  figures  In  the 
committee  report  this  month  are  for  De- 
cember.) 

Payroll  expenditure  figures  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  during  the  first  6  months  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  1964  totaled  88.1  billion. 
These  payroll  exj>endlture8  for  the  first  half 
of  the  fiscal  year.  July-December  1963,  ex- 
clusive of  8170  million  of  US.  pay  for  foreign 
nationals  not  on  the  regular  rolls,  follow: 

Payroll 
{in  millions) 

July ^. •!.  370 

August. - 1.  341 

September 1.  276 

October 1.  393 

November 1,381- 

December 1.418 

Total 8.079 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  In  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  BARTLETT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

Jlmmle  D  Woods,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
permanent  commlsaloned  teaching  staff  of 
the  U.S.  Co«kJt  Guard  Academy; 

Marahall  K  Phillips,  and  sundry  other 
peraoiu,  for  appointment  In  tiie  U.S.  Coast 
Guard: 
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Charles  K.  Townsend.  and  sundry  other 
persons,  for  appointment  In  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey;  and 

La  von  L.  Posey,  and  sundry  other  persons, 
for  appointment  In  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Stirvey. 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time   and.   by   unanimous   consent,   the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  2577.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  June 
Cuthbertston   Shaw;    to   the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   HRUSKA: 
S.2578.  A    bill    for    the   relief    of   M.    Sgt. 
Richard   G.   Smith.   US.   Air   Foroe.   retired; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  INOUTE: 
S  2579.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Alredo  D. 
Racells;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    HILL: 
S.  2580    A  bin  to  protect  the  public  health 
by   amending  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  extend  and  clarify  existing 
Inspection  and  Investigative  powers,  require 
a    premarketing    showing    of    the    safety    of 
cosmetics,  assure  the  safety.  efBracy,  and  re- 
liability    of     therapeutic,     dla^Tioetlc,     and 
prosthetic  devices.  Improve  the  statutory  co- 
ordination between  that  act  and  the  blologl- 
cal-drug    provisions    of    the    Public    Health 
Service  Act,  provide  for  cautionary  labeling 
of    articles   where    needed    to   prevent   acci- 
dental Injury,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr    Edmondson)  : 
S.  2581.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Osage  mineral 
reservation  for  an  Indefinite  period;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monronet  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  i^pear 
under  a  separate  hecullng.) 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 
8. 2582.  A    bin     for    the     relief    of    Bias 
Stlllanldls;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  LAUSCHE: 
8.  2583.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ivan  Radio, 
hU  wife.   Ester  Radic,   and   their   daughter. 
Ollvera  Radic;  and 

8.  2684.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frantisek 
Vohryzka;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

OSAGE  MINE31AL  TRUST 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  coUeaRue.  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Edmondson],  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  extend  the  Osage 
mineral  reservation  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDES^  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2581)  to  extend  the  Osage 
mineral  reservation  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod, Introduced  by  Mr.  Monronby  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Edmondson),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
eastern  half  of  Oklahoma  was  known  as 
Indian  Territory  before  statehood  in 
1907.  Here  is  located  Oklahoma's  largest 
county.  It  Is  Osa*re  County,  but  to  us  In 
Oklahoma  It  is  known  as  the  Osage  Na- 
tion.   It  is  the  land  of  one  of  our  finest 


and  most  aggressive  Indian  tribes,  the 
Osages. 

Formerly  this  land  belonged  to  the 
Cherokee  Tribe,  but  on  Jime  14, 1883.  the 
Osages  bought  and  paid  for  their  nation 
and  turned  it  over  to  the  United  States 
to  hold  in  trust  "for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  Osage  Indians."  They  paid 
$1099.137.41  for  this  fabulously  rich 
country.  The  moneys  used  came  from- 
the  sale  of  their  property  in  Kansas. 

This  places  the  Osages  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent status  than  that  of  the  large  ma- 
jority of  Indian  tribes  in  that  they  bought 
and  paid  for  their  land. 

The  Osages  are  self-supporting  and 
have  never  been  recipients  of  Govern- 
ment grants  or  financial  aid  aside  from 
small  health  and  welfare  programs  and 
participation  in  the  soil  conservation 
program. 

The  Osages  are  governed  by  the  Osage 
Tribal  Council,  which  is  made  up  of  10 
members  elected  by  the  tribe.  FYom  this 
number  a  principal  chief  and  assistant 
principal  chief  are  elected.  These  men, 
with  the  least  interference  in  the  private 
lives  of  the  tribe  members,  look  after 
and  govern  the  tribal  business,  which 
is  a  very  sizable  business.  Since  1901 
the  mineral  incwne  of  the  tribe  has  been 
$437,258,000.  The  nation  has  produced 
over  877  million  barrels  of  oil.  and 
through  the  frugality  of  the  council 
management  they  have  insisted  on  the 
best  conservation  measures  being  used 
in  the  recovery  of  this  fabulous  oU  from 
the  known  reserves  underlying  the  1.5 
million  acres  of  proven  production. 

Water-flood  operations  were  com- 
menced for  secondary  recovery  In  1949 
and  now  account  for  70  percent  of  pro- 
duction. It  Is  estimated  that  future  re- 
covery will  be  280  million  barrels  by  1983 
and  387  mllUon  barrels  by  2016.  From 
that  point.  It  Is  estimated  that  produc- 
tion will  be  about  1  million  barrels  a 
year. 

The  Osage  Tribal  Coimcll  has  demon- 
strated beyond  a  doubt  their  ability  to 
look  after  their  business  In  a  business- 
like manner.  Because  ol  the  nature  of 
the  secondary  recovery  of  oil  and  the 
long  term  leases  that  will  be  required.  It 
Is  generally  agreed  by  the  tribe  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  that  Instead 
of  extending  the  Osage  mineral  reserva- 
tion at  25-year  Intervals  as  has  been 
done  in  the  past,  an  extension  to  ah  In- 
definite period  will  provide  even  a  better 
opportunity  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
Osages  In  connection  with  the  recovery 
of  mineral  resources  under  their  reser- 
vation. It  should  be  noted  that  this  Is 
actually  an  extension  of  the  trust  period 
since  all  revenues  are  deposited  In  trust 
funds  with  the  VS.  Government  to  the 
credit  of  the  tribe. 

I  believe  these  fine  citizens  of  ours, 
on  the  basis  of  their  performance,  are 
entitled  to  the  cooperation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  being  permitted  an 
extension  of  the  trust  in  perpetuity. 


him,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encour- 
age increased  consumption  of  cotton,  to 
maintain  the  income  of  cotton  producers, 
tc  provide  a  special  research  program 
designed  to  lower  costs  of  production, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  order- 
ed to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  submitted 
an  amendment  (No.  445) ,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  House  bill  6196, 
supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  (No.  446),  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  House 
bill  6196,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BuRDicK)  submitted  an  amendment  (No. 
447).  Intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  House  bill  6196,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  an 
amendment  (No.  448),  Intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  House  bill  6196, 
supra,  which  was  ordered  to  he  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Lausche)  submitted  sui 
amendment  (No.  449),  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  House  bill 
6796,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  two 
amendments  (Nos.  450  and  451)  Intended 
to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  House  bill 
6196,  supra,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


AGRICULTURAL      ACT      OF      1964— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  an  amendment 
(No.  444).  intended  to  be  proposed  by 


EXTENSION  OF  PROVISIONS  OF 
AUTOMOBILE  DEALERS  DAY  IN 
COURT  ACT— EXTENSION  OF  TIME 
FOR   ADDITION    OF   COSPONSORS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 27,  I  Introduced  the  bill  (S.  2572) 
to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Auto- 
mobile Dealers  Day  in  Court  Act  to  man- 
ufacturers of  and  dealers  in  tractors, 
farm  equipment,  farm  Implements,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

By  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate, 
the  bill  was  to  remain  at  the  desk  until 
the  end  of  the  session,  Monday,  March  2. 

f  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pe- 
riod during  which  the  bill  may  remain  at 
the  desk  be  extended  until  the  end  of 
the  session  on  Friday.  March  6. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N80R 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  FongI 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  139,  which  is  proposed  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  deal- 
ing with  presidential  Inability  and  the 
filling  of  vacancies  In  the  Office  of  Vice 
President.  I  do  this  on  behalf  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh]  . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  obJecUon.  It  Is  to  or- 
dered. 
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PROUTY  SPONSORS  BILL  PROVID- 
ING RIGHT  OF  COURT  APPEAL 
IN  VETERAN  CASES 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  join  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Michigan  in  sponsoring  S. 
2509.  which  would  establish  a  Court  of 
Veterans  Appeals  and  prescribe  its 
jurisdictions  and  functions. 

Under  existing  law,  when  a  veteran 
flies  a  claim  alleging  service  connection 
of  his  disability,  the  claim  is  decided  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  re- 
gardless of  the  merits  of  his  case,  the 
veteran  has  no  right  of  appeal  to  the 
courts. 

The  theory  behind  the  present  law  is 
not  too  sound  in  my  judgment.  It  is 
founded  on  the  notion  that  payments 
for  service  connection  are  in  the  nature 
of  a  gratuity.  Such  a  theory  fails  to 
take  into  account  the  service  rendered 
by  the  veteran  and  the  fact  that  were 
it  not  for  such  service,  the  former  serv- 
iceman might  be  sound  of  wind  and 
limb. 

I  think  in  the  interest  of  equity  and 
justice  it  is  time  that  we  afford  the 
veteran  an  impartial  review  of  the  legal 
facets  of  his  claim.  S.  2509  would  do 
just  that  and  I  am  glad  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  cosponsor  It. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
President  prx)  tempore,  announces  the 
appointment  of  Senators  Sparkman. 
MoNRONEY.  and  Allott  as  members  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  to  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  Conference  to  be 
held  in  Lucerne.  Switzerland,  from 
March  30  through  April  5.  1964. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS   OP 
BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  follow- 
ing names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bills : 
Authority  of  February  17.  1964: 

S.  2509.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Court  of  Vet- 
erans' Appeals  and  to  prescribe  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion and  functions:  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Bible. 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Edmondson,  Mr,  Ervin.  Mr. 
Gruening.  Mr  Hartke,  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr. 
INOUTE.  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Magnu- 
soN.  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr  McGee,  Mr.  Morse. 
Mr.  PROtTTY,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Yarborough. 

Authority  of  February  20.  1964: 

S.  2528.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  874. 
Blst  Congress.  In  order  to  provide  assistance 
to  local  educational  agencies  in  the  educa- 
tion of  children  of  needy  families  and  chil- 
dren residing  In  areas  of  substantial  unem- 
ployment with  unemployed  parents:  Mr. 
Javixs.  Mr  Long  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Randolph. 
and  Mr.  Yarborodch. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1964— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  AMEND- 
MENT NO.  434 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  26.  1964.  the  names 
of  Mr.  Holland  and  Mr.  Kuchel  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of 
Amendment  No.  434  to  the  bill  »H.R. 
6196)  to  encourage  increased  consump- 
tion of  cotton,  to  maintain  the  income 
of  cotton  producers,  to  provide  a  special 
research  program  designed  to  lower  costs 
of  production,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submitted  by  Mr.  Hruska  <for  himself 
and  other  Senators)  on  February  26. 
1964. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  <S.  721)  to  amend  section  124  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  transfer 
Austin.  Fort  Bend,  and  Wharton  Coun- 
ties from  the  Galveston  division  to  the 
Houston  division  of  the  southern  district 
of  Texas. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  9637)  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  fiscal 
year  1965  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation,  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes; 
asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Vinson.  Mr.  Price, 
Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Cohelan,  Mr.  Pike, 
Mr.  Arends,  Mr.  Becker.  Mr.  Hall,  and 
Mr.  Stafford  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  confer- 
ence. 

THE  128TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  IN- 
DEPENDENCE OF  TEXAS  FROM 
MEXICO 

Mr.   TOWER.     Mr.   President,   today. 
March  2.  marks  the   128th  anniversary 
of    the    independence    of    Texas    from 
Mexico.    On  this  day  128  years  ago.  a 
group  of  Texans.  delegates  from  various 
parts  of  Texas,  met  at  Washington  on 
the  Brazos.     For  many   months  Texas 
had  chafed  under  the  excesses  of  Santa 
Annas  military  dictatorship,  which  had 
been  established  in  violation  of  and  in 
violence  to  the  liberal  Mexican  Constitu- 
tion of  1824.    Because  their  position  had 
become  intolerable,  these  men  on  that 
date  finally  decided  by  formal  document 
to  separate  Texas  from  the  Republic  of 
Mexico.     At  that  time  the  Alamo  was 
already  under  siege,  and  several  battles 
in  the  war  for  independence  had  already 
been    fought.      This    is    an    important 
American    historical    document,    there- 
fore. Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Texas  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, signed  by  Richard  Ellis,  the 
chairman   of  the  convention,   and   the 
remainder  of  the  delegates,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.    The  docu- 
ment was  largely   authored  by  George 
Childress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Texas 
Declaration    of    Independence   was   or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord,  as 
follows: 
The  Texas  Declaration  or  Independence 

When  a  government  has  ceased  to  protect 
the  lives,  liberty  and  property  of  the  people 


from    whom    lU   legitimate    powers   are   de- 
rived,   and    for   the   advancement   of    whose 
happiness  It  was  Instituted;  and  so  far  from 
being  a  guarantee  for  the  enjoyment  of  those 
Inestimable  and  inalienable  rights,  becomes 
an  Instrument  In  the  hands  of  evil  rulers  for 
their  oppression;  when  the  Federal  Republi- 
can Constitution  of  their  country,  which  they 
have  sworn  to  support,  no  longer  has  a  sub- 
stantial existence,  and  the  whole  nature  of 
their  government  has  been  forcibly  changed 
without  their  consent,  from  a  restricted  fed- 
erative    republic,     composed     of     sovereign 
states,  to  a  consolidated  central  military  des- 
potism.   In    which    every    Interest    Is    disre- 
garded but  that  of  the  army  and  the  priest- 
hood— both  the  eternal  enemies  of  civil  liber- 
ty,   and    the    ever-ready   minions   of   power, 
and  the  usual  Instruments  of  tyrants;  When, 
long  after  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  has 
departed,  moderation  Is  at  length,  so  far  lost, 
by  those  In  power  that  even  the  semblance 
of  freedom  Is  removed,  and  the  forms,  them- 
selves, of  the  constitution  discontinued;  and 
so  far  from  their  petitions  and  remonstrances 
being   regarded,  the  agents  who  bear  them 
are   thrown   Into  dungeons;    and   mercenary 
armies  sent  forth  to  force  a  new  government 
upon  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet :  When 
In  consequence  of  such  acts  of  malfeasance 
and  abdication,  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, anarchy  prevails,  and  civil  society  Is 
dissolved  into  Its  original  elements:  In  such 
a  crisis,  the  first  law  of  nature,  the  right  of 
self-preservation — the  Inherent  and  Inalien- 
able  right  of   the  people  to  appeal   to  first 
principles  and  take  their  political  affairs  Into 
their  own  hands  In  extreme  cases — enjoins  It 
as  a  right  towards  themselves  and  a  sacred 
obligation  to  their  posterity,  to  abolish  such 
government  and  create  another  In  Its  stead, 
calculated  to  rescue  them   from  Impending 
dangers,  and  to  secure  their  future  welfare 
and  happiness. 

Nations,  as  well  as  Individuals,  are  amen- 
able for  their  acts  to  the  public  opinion  of 
mankind.  A  statement  of  a  part  of  our  griev- 
ances Is,  therefore,  submitted  to  an  Impar- 
tial world.  In  Justification  of  the  hazardous 
but  unavoidable  step  now  taken  of  severing 
our  political  connection  with  the  Mexican 
people,  and  assuming  an  Independent  atti- 
tude among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  Mexican  government,  by  Its  coloniza- 
tion laws,  Invited  and  Induced  the  Anglo- 
American  population  of  Texas  to  colonize  its 
wilderness  under  the  pledged  faith  of  a  writ- 
ten constitution,  that  they  should  continue 
to  enjoy  that  constitutional  liberty  and  re- 
publican government  to  which  they  had  been 
habituated  In  the  land  of  their  birth,  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  this  expecU- 
tlon  they  have  been  cruelly  disappointed.  In- 
asmuch as  the  Mexican  nation  has  acquiesced 
In  the  late  changes  made  In  the  government 
by  General  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna, 
who.  having  overturned  the  constitution  of 
his  country,  now  offers  us  the  cruel  alterna- 
tive either  to  abandon  our  homes,  acquired 
by  so  many  privations,  or  submit  to  the  most 
Intolerable  of  all  tyranny,  the  combined  des- 
potism of  the  sword  and  the  priesthood. 

It  has  sacrificed  our  welfare  to  the  state 
of  CoahuUa,  by  which  our  interests  have  been 
continually  depressed,  through  a  Jealous  and 
partial  course  of  legislation  carried  on  at  a 
far  distant  seat  of  government,  by  a  hostile 
majority,  in  an  unknown  tongue;  and  this 
too.  notwithstanding  we  have  petitioned  in 
the  humblest  terms,  for  the  establishment  of 
a  separate  state  government,  and  have,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  na- 
tional constitution,  presented  to  the  general 
Congress,  a  republican  constitution  which 
was  without  Just  cause  contemptuously  re- 
jected. 

It  Incarcerated  In  a  dungeon,  for  a  long 
time,  one  of  our  citizens,  for  no  other  cause 
but  a  zealous  endeavor  to  procure  the  accept- 
ance of  our  constitution  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  state  government. 
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It  has  failed  and  refused  to  secure  on  a 
firm  basis,  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury;  that 
]>alladium  of  civil  liberty,  and  only  safe  guar- 
antee for  the  life,  liberty,  and  property  erf 
the  citizen. 

It  has  failed  to  establish  any  public  system 
of  education,  although  possessed  of  almost 
boundless  resources  (the  public  domain)  and, 
although,  it  is  an  axiom,  in  political  science, 
that  unless  a  people  are  educated  and  en- 
lightened it  is  idle  to  expect  the  continuance 
of  civil  liberty,  or  the  capacity  for  self-gov- 
eriunent. 

It  has  suffered  the  military  commandants 
stationed  among  us  to  exercise  arbitrary  acts 
of  oppression  and  tyranny;  thus  trampling 
upon  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  citizen 
and  rendering  the  military  superior  to  the 
civil  power. 

It  has  dissolved  by  force  of  arms,  the  state 
Congress  of  CoahuUa  and  Texas,  and  obliged 
our  representatives  to  fly  for  their  lives  from 
the  seat  of  government;  thus  depriving  us  of 
the  fundamental  political  right  of  represen- 
tation. 

It  has  demanded  the  surrender  of  a  num- 
ber of  our  citizens,  and  ordered  military  de- 
tachments to  seize  and  carry  them  Into  the 
Interior  for  trial;  in  contempt  of  the  civil 
authorities,  and  in  defiance  of  the  laws  and 
the  constitution. 

It  has  made  piratical  attacju  upon  our 
commerce;  by  commissioning  foreign  desper- 
adoes, and  authorizing  them  to  seize  our  ves- 
sels, and  convey  the  property  of  our  citizens 
to  far  distant  ports  of  confiscation. 

It  denies  us  the  right  of  worshiping  the 
Almighty  according  to  the  dictates  of  our 
own  consciences,  by  the  support  of  a  national 
religion  calculated  to  promote  the  temporal 
Interests  of  Its  human  functionaries  rather 
than  the  glory  of  the  true  and  living  God. 

It  has  demanded  us  to  deliver  up  our  arms; 
which  are  essential  to  our  defense,  the  right- 
ful property  of  freemen,  and  formidable  only 
to  tyrannical  governments. 

It  has  Invaded  our  country,  both  by  sea 
and  by  land,  with  Intent  to  lay  waste  oxu  ter- 
ritory and  drive  us  from  our  homes;  and  has 
now  a  large  mercenary  army  advancing  to 
carry  on  against  us  a  war  of  extermination. 
It  has,  through  its  emissaries,  incited  the 
merciless  savage,  with  the  tomahawk  and 
scalping  Icnife.  to  massacre  the  inhabitants 
of  our  defenseless  frontiers. 

It  hath  been,  during  the  whole  time  of  our 
connection  with  it,  the  contemptible  sport 
and  victim  of  successive  military  revolutions 
and  hath  continually  exhibited  every  charac- 
teristic of  a  weak,  corrupt,  and  tjrrannlcal 
government. 

These,  and  other  grievances,  were  patient- 
ly borne  by  the  people  of  Texas  until  they 
reached  that  point  at  which  forbearance 
ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  We  then  took  up  arms 
In  defense  of  the  national  constitution.  We 
appealed  to  our  Mexican  brethren  for  assist- 
ance Our  appeal  has  been  made  in  vain. 
Though  months  have  elapsed,  no  sympathetic 
response  has  yet  been  heard  from  the  Inte- 
rior. We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  the  melan- 
choly conclusion  that  the  Mexican  people 
have  acquiesced  in  the  destruction  of  their 
liberty,  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  a 
military  government — that  they  are  unfit  to 
be  free  and  incapable  of  self-government. 

The  necessity  of  self-preservation,  there- 
fore, now  decrees  our  eternal  political  sepa- 
ration. 

We.  therefore,  the  delegates,  with  plenary 
powers,  of  the  people  of  Texas,  In  solemn 
convention  assembled,  appealing  to  a  candid 
world  for  the  necessities  of  our  condition,  do 
hereby  resolve  and  declare  that  our  political 
connection  with  the  Mexican  nation  has  for- 
ever ended;  and  that  the  people  of  Texas  do 
now  constitute  a  free,  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent republic,  and  are  fully  invested  with 
all  the  rights  and  attributes  which  properly 
belong  to  the  Independent  nations;  and,  con- 
scious of  the  rectitude  of  our  Intentions,  we 
fearlessly  suid  coifidently  commit  the  issue 


to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Arbiter  of  the 

destinies  of  nations. 

Richard  Ellis,  president  of  the  conven- 
tion and  delegate  from  Red  River, 
Charles  B.  Stewart,  Thoe.  Barnet,  John 
S.  D.  Byrom,  Franco  Ruiz,  J.  Anto- 
nio Navarro,  Jesse  B.  Badgett,  Wm.  D. 
Lacey.  William  Menefee.  Jno.  Fisher. 
Mathew  Caldwell.  William  Mottley, 
Lorenzo  de  Zavala,  Stephen  H.  Everltt, 
Geo  W  Smyth,  Elijah  Stapp,  Claiborne 
West,  Wm  B  Scates,  M.  B.  Menard,  A.  B. 
Hardin,  J.  W.  Bunton,  Thos.  J.  Gazley, 
R.  M.  Coleman,  Sterling  C.  Robertson, 
Jas  Colllnsworth,  Edwin  Waller,  Asa 
Brigham,  Geo.  C.  Childress,  Bailey 
Hardeman,  Rob.  Potter,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son Rusk,  Chas.  S.  Taylor,  John  S. 
Roberts,  Robert  Hamilton,  Collin  Mc- 
Kinley,  Albert  H.  Latimer,  James  Pow- 
er. Sam  Houston,  David  Thomas, 
Edwd.  Conrad.  Martin  Parmer.  Edwin 
O.  LeGrand.  Stephen  W.  Blount.  Jas. 
Gaines.  Wm.  Clark.  Jr.,  Sydney  O.  Pen- 
ington.  Wm.  Carrol  Crawford.  Jno  Tur- 
ner. BenJ.  Brlggs  Goodrich.  G.  M. 
Harnett.  James  G.  Swisher.  Jesse 
Grimes,  S.  Rhoads  Fisher,  John  W. 
Moore,  John  W.  Bower,  Saml.  A.  Mav- 
erick (frc«n  Bejar),  Sam  P  Carson.  A. 
Briscoe,  JB  Woods. 
Attest: 

H.  S.  KXMBLE, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Only  4  days  after  the 
meeting  at  Washington  on  the  Brazos,  at 
which  Sam  Houston  had  been  selected 
general  of  the  army,  the  Alamo,  under 
the  command  of  William  Barret  Travis, 
fell  to  a  vastly  superior  army  under 
Santa  Anna.  This  holding  action  gave 
Houston  the  opportunity  to  move  his 
army  to  a  favorable  spot  for  the  decisive 
battle  that  won  Texas  her  independence 
the  following  month.  The  letter  frcnn 
William  Barret  Travis,  commandant  of 
the  Alamo,  to  the  world  typifies  the  cour- 
age characteristic  of  the  pioneer  spirit  of 
the  men  who  built  America. 

On  March  6,  every  Texan  in  the  Ala- 
mo— Texans  accumulated  from  all  partis 
of  the  United  States — perished,  because 
they  had  resolved  that  they  would  pre- 
fer to  die  as  freemen,  rather  than  live 
as  slaves. 

I  wish  to  read  into  the  Congressional 
Record  Colonel  Travis'  letter : 
Letter  Fhom  William  Bakret  Travis,  Com- 
mander OF  the  Alamo,  Bejar,  February 
24,  1836 
To  the  People  of  Texas  and  All  Americans  in 
the  World,  Fellow  Citizens  and  Com- 
patriots: 
I  am  besieged,  by  a  thousand  or  mca-e  of 
the  Mexicans  under  Santa  Anna — I  have 
sustained  continual  bombardment  and  can- 
nonade for  24  hours  and  have  not  lost  a 
man.  The  enemy  has  demanded  a  surrend- 
er at  discretion,  otherwise,  the  garrison  are 
to  be  put  to  the  sword,  if  the  fort  is  taken — 
I  have  answered  the  demand  with  a  cannon 
shot,  and  our  flag  still  waves  proudly  from 
the  walls — I  shall  never  surrender  or  re- 
treat. Then.  I  call  on  you  in  the  name  of 
liberty,  of  patriotism  and  everything  dear 
to  the  American  character,  to  come  to  our 
aid.  with  all  dispatch.  The  enemy  Is  receiv- 
ing reinforcements  dally  and  will  no  doubt 
Increase  to  three  or  four  thousand  in  4  or  5 
days.  If  this  call  is  neglected.  I  am  de- 
termined to  sustain  myself  afi  long  as  pos- 
sible and  die  like  a  soldier  who  never  forgets 
what  is  due  to  his  own  honor  and  that  of 
his  country — victory  or  death. 

William  Barret  Travis, 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  Commandant. 
P.S. — The  Lord  is  on  o\ir  side — when  the 
enemy    appeared    in    sight    we    had    not    3 


bushels  of  com — we  have  since  found  in  de- 
serted houses  80  or  90  bushels  and  got  into 
the  walls  20  or  30  heads  of  beeves. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964 — THE 
COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM- 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  to 
House  bill  6196, 1  submit  an  amendment, 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed  and  also  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  lie  on  the  table;  and.  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  32.  after  line  13,  add  a  new  sec- 

tlon  as  follows : 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  conduct  a  refer- 
endum of  jM-oducers  of  wheat  in  1963  to 
determine  whether  such  producers  favor  a 
voluntary  wheat  certificate  program  for  the 
1964  and  1965  crops  of  wheat  as  provided  for 
by  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act,  cm: 
whether  such  producers  favor  the  program 
for  wheat  which  would  be  in  effect  but  for 
the  enactment  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  If  less  th»n  a  majority  of  the  pro- 
ducers voting  in  the  referendum  conducted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
favOT  the  voluntary  wheat  certificate  pro- 
gram provided  for  by  the  amendments  made 
by  this  title,  such  amendments  shall  not 
become  effective  and  the  provisions  of  law 
in  effect  for  wheat  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  continue 
in  effect,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
as  if  the  provisions  of  this  title  had  not  been 
enacted." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  to  the  wheat  and  cotton  bill 
affects  only  title  n.  the  wheat  section. 
It  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  within  30  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  title  conduct  a  refer- 
endum of  wheat  producers  to  determine 
whether  the  producers  actually  favor  the 
certificate  program  for  the  1964  and  19«5 
crops.  If  less  than  a  majority  of  the 
producers  voting  in  the  referendum  favor 
the  wheat  program  set  up  in  this  bill,  it 
will  not  become  effective,  and  the  present 
laws  shall  continue  in  effect. 

It  is  my  thinking  that  since  this  wheat 
program  is  not  really  voluntary,  but  in 
fact  is  compulsory,  the  persons  affected 
by  it — the  wheat  producers — should  have 
an  opportunity  to  accept  or  reject  It. 
the  same  as  they  would  if  the  Secretary 
were  to  proclaim  a  national  marketing 
quota  under  the  compulsory  program.  It 
is  my  belief  that  the  farmers  should  once 
again  have  a  chance  to  decide  for  them- 
selves whether  they  want  a  Government- 
managed  agriculture  or,  rather,  whether 
they  want  to  have  a  market  system  that 
emphasizes  individual  opportunity. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  although 
the  program  proposed  under  title  n  of 
this  bill  is  in  fact  compulsory  and  is  not 
a  great  deal  different  frcwa  the  program 
which  was  defeated  in  the  last  referen- 
dum, this  referendum  would  be  decided 
by  a  majority  vote,  not  a  two-thirds  vote, 
as  was  necessary  last  May. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  a  precedent  for  this  amendment. 
The  Agricultural  Act  of  1958  provided 
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for  a  referendum  of  corn  producers  to 
determine  whether  they  favored  a  price 
support  program,  as  provided  in  that 
act.  in  lieu  of  price  support,  as  provided 
in  the  old  act,  and  acreage  allotments. 
A  majority  of  the  producers  voted  |or  the 
program  provided  in  the  1958  act:  and, 
beginning  with  the  1959  crop,  price  sup- 
port was  made  available  thereunder; 
and  acreage  allotments  and  a  com- 
mercial corn-producing  area  were  not 
established  under  the  old  law. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal for  February  26  there  was  published 
an  editorial  entitled  "Soybean  Solici- 
tude", which  points  out  the  intention  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  increase 
price  supports  on  soybeans.  The  edi- 
torial very  profwrly  indicates  the  un- 
desir ability  of  such  a  proposal.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

_jSOYBEAN     SOLICITCOB 

If  we  were  growing  soybeans,  we  think 
we'd  be  writing  to  our  Congressmen  asking 
them  to  please  do  something  to  keep  Agri- 
culture Secretary  Freeman  from  making  a 
mess  out  of  our  business. 

Through  the  years,  soybean  growers  have 
done  a  good  Job  of  farming.  The  soybean 
carryover  from  one  crop  year  to  the  next 
rarely  exceeds  60  million  busheia.  and  It's 
been  as  low  as  5  million — which  Is  very  nice 
estimating  of  the  market  Indeed.  And  prices 
are  strong,  about  4d  cents  above  present  Fed- 
eral price  supports. 

In  fact,  soybeans  are  In  such  good  shape 
that  larger  acreage  and  production  are  going 
to  be  needed  to  maintain  domestic  and  export 
markets.  Now  soybean  farmers  know  this 
and  many  of  them  are  bringing  land,  which 
the  Government  has  been  paying  them  to 
keep  Idle,  back  Into  production. 

However,  it  seems  the  farmers  are  not  doing 
this  fast  enough  to  suit  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment. For  along  comes  Secretary  Free- 
man telling  them  that  higher  price  supports 
are  necessary  to  stimulate  planting  of  more 
soybeans.  True,  no  one  knows  what  the  fu- 
ture will  be.  but  It  would  be  strange  If 
higher  supports  at  $2  35  a  bushel  turned  out 
to  be  a  bigger  Inducement  to  Increased  plant- 
ings than  a  market  price  about  40  cents 
higher,  which  is  where  the  cash  market  Is 
now. 

At  any  rate,  the  overly  solicitous  Depart- 
ment thinks  last  season's  15-mllllon-buahel 
carryover  was  far  too  small,  and  would  like 
to  see  the  next  one  raised  to  100  million. 
What  possible  use  so  massive  a  carryover 
could  be.  except  to  serve  as  a  price  depressant 
and  perhaps  bring  a  lot  of  soybeans  Into  Fed- 
eral storage.  Is  hard  to  see. 

In  theory  at  least,  a  rise  In  support  prices 
wouldn't  cost  anything.  Mr  Freeman  figures 
that  the  cost  of  raising  them  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  savings  resulting  when 
farmers  start  growing  soybeans  on  the  land 
the  Government  now  pays  them  to  keep  Idle. 

Yet  so  far  from  reality  has  the  farm  pro- 
gram gone  that  no  one  seems  concerned 
about  the  possible  cost  of  making  a  muddle 
out  of  the  soybean  business,  exceot  the  soy- 
bean farmer.     After  all.  It's  his  business. 


THE   PANAMA   CANAL 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
same  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
the  lead  editorial,  entitled  "No  Place  for 
Pettiness."  points  out  that  we  would 
do  well  to  consider  carefully  the  possi- 
bility of  some  change  in  our  policy  with 
respect  to  renegotiation  of  the  Panama 


Canal  Treaty.  This  comes  following  the 
revelation  of  a  secret  memorandum — 
signed  by  officials  of  this  administration 
in  1962  and  officials  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama — in  which  it  was  stated  that  a 
new  treaty  would  have  to  be  negotiated. 

I  recognize  that  State  Department 
spokesmen  have  said  that  this  was  not 
a  commitment,  but  merely  a  memoran- 
dum of  discussions.  But  I  suggest  that 
the  people  of  Panama  think  that  it  was 
more  than  a  memorandum  of  discus- 
sions. In  light  of  that  fact.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

No  Place  for  Pettiness 

Anyone  who  spends  a  little  time  In  Pan- 
ama, and  will  look  about  him  with  clear  eyes, 
would  certainly  agree  that  the  Panamanian 
people  have  some  understandable  grievances. 

They  are  not,  to  be  sure,  all  properly  di- 
rected at  the  U.S.  Government  or  the  Amer- 
icans who  live  there.  A  good  many  of  them 
should  be  laid  at  the  door  of  their  own 
political  leaders.  For  60  years  the  country 
has  been  run  by  a  handful  of  families,  and 
though  the  land  is  no  stranger  to  revolu- 
tions they  are  like  a  game  of  musical  chairs, 
with  power  being  shifted  back  and  forth 
among  the  same  people. 

As  a  not  surprising  consequence,  a  good 
part  of  the  wealth  of  the  country — Includ- 
ing the  money  pwild  to  the  Panamanian  Gov- 
ernment for  the  rent  of  the  canal — Is  like- 
wise concentrated  In  a  few  hands.  A  casual 
tourist  on  an  afternoon's  stroll  can  see  ex- 
tremes of  great  wealth  and  grinding  poverty. 

Nor  are  all  the  complaints  against  the 
United  States  as  grievous  as  they  sound  In 
demagogic  speeches. 

In  the  first  place,  without  the  United 
States  there  would  be  no  canal,  and  without 
the  canal  the  poverty  would  be  far  worse 
than  It  Is.  Quite  apart  from  the  rental 
payment  to  the  government,  U.S.  troops  and 
canal  workers  provide  millions  annually  for 
the  national  Income;  the  Panamanians 
themselves  have  discovered  that  In  the  past 
few  weeks  as  violence  has  disrupted  com- 
merce. 

In  the  second  place.  It  Is  not  true,  as  Is 
often  alleged,  that  the  United  States  has 
been  unreceptlve  to  voluntary  adjustments 
in  Its  relation  with  Panama.  As  late  as 
1955  the  United  States  completely  rewrote 
the  canal  treaty  when  It  was  under  no  legal 
compulsion  to  do  so.  The  rental  paid  to 
the  Panamanian  Government  was  more  than 
quadrupled  and  several  million  dollars  of 
real  estate  and  buildings  were  given  to 
Panama. 

Moreover,  we  agreed  to  put  Panamanian 
workers  on  an  equal  pay  and  opportunity 
basis  with  Americans.  This  has  not  yet  had 
Its  full  effect  because  there  have  been  few 
Panamanians  with  the  education  and  skills 
for  top  Jobs  but  it  has  already  done  much 
to  lift  wage  levels  among  unskilled  labor. 

All  this  being  the  case.  President  Johnson 
has  been  right,  we  think,  to  refuse  to  nego- 
tiate with  Panama  under  duress.  In  any 
event,  the  op)eratlon  and  control  of  the  canal 
cannot  be  a  subject  of  negotiation. 

Yet  when  all  this  has  been  said,  It  does 
seem  to  us  that  the  United  States  ought  to 
take  another  look  at  Its  position  In  Panama. 
If  for  no  other  reason,  simply  because  we  are 
too  big  a  country  to  be  petty  In  our  dealings 
with  smaller  countries  whose  friendship  we 
value.  And  not  all  the  Panamanian  com- 
plaints are  unreasonable. 

Take  the  canal  rental.  While  the  91.9  mil- 
lion Is  quadruple  the  earlier  figure.  It  Is  small 
compared  to  what  we  have  paid  other  coun- 
tries for  bases  of  less  extent  or  Importance. 


and  It  Is  minuscule  compared  to  the  sums — 
measured  in  billions — which  we  have  simply 
thrown  around  the  world  as  gifts  to  less  de- 
serving friends. 

If  we  were  a  Panamanian  looking  at  these 
comparative  sums,  we  too  might  feel  that 
the  real  estate  of  the  Canal  was  worth  some- 
what more. 

But  as  so  often  happens  In  the  relations 
between  friends  and  nations,  sometimes  the 
small  grievances  are  the  more  Important.  In 
Panama.  Just  to  pick  one  illustration,  an 
American  In  the  Canal  Zone  with  several 
times  the  Income  of  a  Panamanian  worker 
pays  an  auto  license  fee  less  than  half  that 
of  the  Panamanian  for  the  privilege  of  driv- 
ing on  Panama  roads.  This  Is  also  true  of 
many  other  things,  from  the  price  of  a  can 
of  beans  to  movie  tickets. 

This  business  about  the  flag — the  Panama- 
nians want  their  flag  flown  alongside  ours 
even  in  the  zone — may  also  seem  a  petty 
complaint.  Yet  what  American,  were  the 
situation  reversed,  would  not  feel  some  like 
annoyance? 

It's  not  a  question  of  "blaming"  anybody. 
Most  of  the  extraterritorial  privileges  (only 
Americans  of  all  foreigners  are  exempt  from 
Panamanian  Income  taxes)  came  about  out 
of  necessity.  Years  ago  the  zone  was  a  primi- 
tive place  for  American  workers.  The  U.S. 
Government  had  to  create  and  subsidize  all 
the  facilities,  from  grocery  stores  to  movie 
theaters,  because  there  were  none  other. 

What  we  need  to  recognize  now  Is  that  the 
situation  has  changed,  and  that  many  of 
the  special  arrangements  which  were  once 
necessary  are  today  needless  sources  of  Irrita- 
tion. Once  we  do  so.  we  can  then  sit  down 
with  the  Panamanians  and  work  out  some- 
thing suitable  for  today  and  not  yesterday. 

We  should  do  this  not  under  duress  but 
simply  because  It  Is  the  right  thing  to  do. 
And  because  If  we  don't  we  may  find  that  the 
Irritations  will  fester  until,  as  in  so  many 
other  places  In  the  world,  they  erupt  Into 
sores  past  curing. 


THE   CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  measures 
on  the  calendar,  beginning  with  Cal- 
endar No.  856,  the  bill  <S.  2455 >.  and 
that  the  calendar  be  called  in  sequence. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  state  the  various  measures 
on  the  calendar,  commencing  with  Order 
No.  856. 


AMENDMENT  TO  PEACE  CORPS  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  lo  consider  the 
bill  <S.  2455)  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612).  as  amended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  having 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(S.  2455)  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act.  reported  the  bill  favorably.  It 
is  my  recollection  that  the  bill  was  re- 
ported unanimously  to  the  Senate  with- 
out amendment  and  the  committee  has 
recommended  that  the  bill  be  passed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the 
report  (No.  881 ) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

I       purpose    or   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  S.  2455  Is  to  authorize  an 
appropriation  of  9115  million  for  Peace  Corps 
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activities  in  fiscal  year  1968.  ThU  sum  would 
make  It  possible  for  the  Peace  Corps  to  fi- 
nance 14,000  volunteers  through  the  end  of 
the  summer  of  1966.  Under  the  fiscal  year 
1964  appropriation — cloee  to  996  million — 
the  Peace  Corps  Is  programing  10,500  volun- 
teers for  service  abroad  by  the  end  of  the 
summer  of  1964. 

n.  COMMITTEE  ACTION 

Draft  legislation  to  amend  further  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  was  transmitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  January  16  by  the  Prealdent  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. The  draft  legislation  was  introduced 
as  S.  2455  by  Senator  Fulbrlght  (by  request) 
on  January  22.  The  committee  held  a  public 
hearing  on  the  bill  on  February  i4,  receiving 
supporting  testimony  from  Mr.  Sargent 
Shrlver,  Ettrector  of  the  Peace  Corps.  The 
following  day.  In  executive  session,  the  com- 
mittee without  objection,  ordered  S.  2466 
favorably  reported  to  the  Senate,  without 
amendments.  The  committee  Is  unaware  of 
any  opposition  to  the  bill. 

m.  EXPI>ANATI01«  or  COSTS 

The  9116  million  authorized  for  Peace 
Corps  activities  In  fiscal  year  1965  would  en- 
able the  Peace  Corps  to  have  14,000  volun- 
teers either  In  training  or  overseas  by  August 
31,  1966.  Of  this  amount,  994,100,000  would 
be  spent  for  volunteer  and  project  costa  and 
(20.900,000  for  administration  and  program 
support.  Of  total  obligations,  the  percent- 
age allocated  for  administrative  costs  by  the 
Peace  Cwps  declined  from  28  percent  in  fis- 
cal year  1963  to  21  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1964,  and  Is  expected  to  move  downward  to 
18  percent  In  fiscal  year  1965. 

As  the  number  of  planned  volunteers  In- 
creases, the  average  cost,  calculated  on  a  per 
capita  volunteer  basis.  Is  expected  to  decline 
from  99,000 — the  figure  maintained  since 
the  inception  of  the  Peace  Corps — to  98,560 
In  fiscal  year  1966.  The  proportion  of  admin- 
istrative personnel  to  volunteers  Is  expected 
to  decline  in  fiscal  year  1965  to  a  ratio  of  1 
to  11. 

Overall,  experience  gained  through  the 
years  of  its  existence  has  enabled  the  Peace 
Corps  to  effect  certain  economies  In  Its  opera- 
tions. For  example,  there  are  fewer  em- 
ployees In  the  Washington  office  today  than 
there  were  a  year  ago.  Supplies  and  equip- 
ment furnished  to  Initial  volunteers  for  their 
work  overseas  are  being  reused  by  other  vol- 
unteers. Printing,  telephone,  and  travel 
costs  haTe  been  reduced.  Through  contracts 
for  the  year-round  training  of  volunteers, 
savings  In  per-week  training  costs  have  been 
achieved.  Moreover,  It  has  been  possible  to 
cut  back  certain  oversea  costs — on  baggage, 
shipment,  and  storage,  for  Instance.  And  the 
Peace  Corps  expects  host  country  contribu- 
tions to  project*  to  continue  to  Increase. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Peace  Corps  has 
deemed  It  essential  to  Incxir  additional  costs 
m  the  training  area,  thus  offsetting  same 
savings  achieved.  The  average  span  of  a 
volunteer's  Initial  training  program  has  been 
lengthened — from  8  to  10  weeks  to  10  to  12 
weeks — and  language  Instruction  has  been 
Intensified. 

The  financing  of  the  Peace  Corps  since  It 
began  Is  shown  in  the  table  below: 

Authorizations   and    appropriations   for   the 
Peace  Corps 

Fiscal  year  1962: 
Authorization 
87-293,  Sept. 


Authoriimtiont  and  appropri*tion$  for  the 
Peace  Corps — Continued 

Fiscal  year  1963: 

Authorization      (Public     Law 

87-442,  Apr.  27.  1962) 963,750,000 


Appropriation     (Public     Law 

87-872.   Oct.  23,    1962) 169,000,000 

Returned    to   Treasury    as   o* 

June  30,   1963 3,863,971 


Authorizations  and  appropriations  for  the 
Peace  Cot7»e—- Continued 

Recapitulation : 

Total  appropriated  and  obli- 
gated fiscal  year  1»62 28,060.000 

Total  appropriated  aJid  obli- 
gated fiscal  year  1963 85.136,029 

Toital  appropriated  fiscal  year 

1964 96,963.971 


Total     appropriated     and 
obligated 65,136.029 

Fiscal  year  1964: 

Authorization      (Public     Law 

86-200.  Dec.  13.  1963) 102,000.000 


(Public     Law 
22.  1961) 940,000.000 


Appropriation      (Public     Law 

88-258.  Jan.  6.   1964) 92,100.000 

Plus  unobligated  bcdance  otf 
fiscal  year  1963  appropria- 
tion (shown  above  as  hav- 
ing been  returned  to  Treas- 
viry) 3.883.971 


Total 179.160,000 

>  Not  to  exceed  915,000,000  at  this  amount 
was  specified  available  for  admlnlstratloo 
and  program  support  costs. 

» Not  to  exceed  919.000.000  at  tails  amount 
was  ^)ecifled  available  for  administration 
and  program  support  costs. 

A  detaUed  breakdown  of  Peace  Corps 
budgetary  figures  for  fiscal  year  1965  appears 
In  the  printed  hearings  on  S.  2456. 


Total    appropriated »  95. 963.971 


IV.    VOLUMTl 

On  January  16,  1964.  tbe  Peace  Corps  had 
6.976  voJunteers  and  trainees  serving  over- 
seas in  46  countries.  The  following  table 
shows  the  distribution  ot  theee  volunteers: 


Peace  Corps  on-board  strength  as  of  Jan.  15,  1964 


Region  and  country 


All  regions. 


Africa. 


Cameroon 

Ethiopia.. 

Oabon 

Ohans 

Guinea 

Ivory  Coast 

Liberia.. _ 

Morocco 

Niger  

Nlgerls 

Nyasalaod.. 

Senegal 

Sierra  Leone 

Somali  Republic. 

Tanganyika 

Togo. 

Tunisia... 


Number  o( 
countries 


46 
17 


In  training 


Far  East. 


Indsnesis 

Malaysia 

Malaya 

Babsii/Sarawak. 

Philippines 

Thailand 


Near  East  and  south  Asia'.. 


Afghanistan. 

Ceylon 

Cyprus 

India 

Iran 

Nepal 

Pakistan 

Turkey..:.. 


In  country 


8,518 
2,280 


Latin  America. 


Appropriation     ( Public     Law 

87-329,  Sept.  30,  1961) 30,000,000 

Returned  to  Treasury  (In- 
cluding obligated  balances 
of  91.436.000  as  of  June  30. 
1962.  deobligated  after  doee 
or  fl*cal  year  1»«2) 1.940.000 


Bolivia 

Brat  11 - 

British  Honduras 

ChUl 

Colombia 

Coeu  Rlea... 

Dominican  Republic. 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador s>... 

Oustemala 

Honduras 

Jamaica 

Panama 

Peru 

Santa  Lucia 

Uruguay 

Venecuela 


17 


SB 

415 

74 

ISO 

64 

86 

28S 

109 

14 

479 

06 

98 

190 

2B 

97 

r 

92 
1.187 


Total 


6,076 
2.287 


SI 
S46 

(210) 

(196) 

846 

266 


412 


67 
60 


1 

in 


2 
67 
28 


94 

94 

22 

168 

46 

101 

240 

142 


80 

418 

76 

190 

64 

96 

283 

109 

14 

477 

101 

96 

190 

29 

07 

97 

02 

l.liT 


91 
941 

(210) 

(138) 

646 

368 

826 


2.208 


61 


121 

214 

27 

107 

477 

68 

172 

261 

32 

114 

60 

62 

87 

900 

17 

18 

08 


70 

94 

22 

168 

48 

101 

240 

148 


2,707 


188 

364 

27 

196 

906 

68 

174 

328 

60 

114 

61 

63 

67 

481 

17 

18 

101 


Total     appropriated     and 
obligated 28.060.000 


By  August  31.  1968.  the  Peace  Corps  ex- 
pects to  have  either  in  training  or  overseas 
the  following  number  of  volunteers  for  serv- 
ice in  the  following  areas: 

Latin  America 6.900 

Africa- ♦.  250 


Far  Bast- - *•  1^ 

Near  Bast  and  south  Asia 1,700 

Total 14.000 

Approximately  40  percent  of  the  ciurent 
volunteers    are    women;     60    percent    men. 
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Moet  volunteers  are  teachers  and  community 
development  workers. 

The    comnUttee     closely     questioned     Mr 
Shrlver  about  developments  relating  to  the 
performance     and     quality     of     volunteers 
Roughly  7  3  percent  of  the  volunteers  have 
not  completed  their  scheduled  tours  of  duty 
For  compassionate  reasons.  16  percent  have 
returned  to  the  United  SUtes.     For  medical 
reasons   another   1.1   percent   have   failed   to 
complete  their  tours  of  duty      Eight  volun- 
teers— 0  1    percent   of   the   total — have   died. 
The  remaining  4  5  percent  have  been  selected 
out  because  of  Inability   to  adjust   to   their 
living  conditions  abroad,  because  they  have 
presented  behavioral  problems,  or  because  of 
other  reasons. 

With  respect  to  the  quality  of  volunteers. 
Peace  Corps  experience  to  date  has  indicated 
several  factors  bearing  on  the  failure  or  suc- 
cess of  a  volunteer  In  his  work.  Mr  Shrlver. 
In  his  testimony  before  the  conamlttee. 
pointed  out  that  applicants  who  do  very  well 
on  the  modern  language  aptitudes  test  gen- 
erally turn  out  to  be  very  good  volunteers. 
Often  letters  of  reference  serve  as  valid  In- 
dicators in  predictability  of  success.  And 
Mr  Shrlver  noted  the  age  group  20  to  30  on 
college  campuses  In  the  United  States  has 
actually  produced  about  85  to  90  percent 
of  the  most  successful  volunteers. 

Originally,  enlistment  In  the  Peace  Corps 
was  restricted  to  a  2-year  term.  However, 
a  volunteer  may  now  extend  his  enlistment 
for  a  period  of  up  to  1  year  provided  the  host 
country  requests  the  particular  volunteer's 
continued  services  and  the  Peace  Corps  repre- 
sentative in  the  area  Involved  approves.  In 
addition,  volunteers  may  be  permitted  to  re- 
enllst  for  2  years  either  In  the  country  In 
which  they  have  been  serving  or  In  a  dif- 
ferent country 

The  following  Uble  shows  the  activities  In 
which    545   volunteers   who   returned   to  the 
United  States  In  1»«3  are  now  engaged: 
Post-Peace   Corps   status   of   S4S   volunteers 

who  returned  in  1963 
Continuing  education  ' 2W 

Undergraduate — - — —    M 

Nondegree   programs I* 

Teacher  certification 7 

Graduate IM 

Employed  (nonteachlng) 161 


Business  and  private  Industry.. 
Federal  Government 


Teaching. 


College  and  university 

Eementary  and  secondary 


83 

70» 

S 
6S 


Married  women  (not  working) 26 

Traveling  en  route  to  United  States 36 

Military  service 6 


TotAl— 


546 


'These  volunteers  are  attending  113  dif- 
ferent colleges  and  universities.  Among  this 
group.  99  have  asslstantahlps.  fellowships,  or 
scholarships  totaling  $214,000. 

V.  coMMrrrzK  conci.usions  amd 

BXCOM  MXND  ATION 

Fiscal  year  1965  will  mark  the  fourth  full 
operational  vear  for  the  Peace  Corps  The 
committee  Is  well  satisfied  with  the  progress 
of  the  Peace  Corps  to  date. 

The  general  performance  and  quality  of 
the  volunteers  deserves  commendation.  The 
volunteers  have  contributed  useful  talents 
and  skills  to  the  countries  and  areas  where 
they  have  been  serving  And  the  commit- 
tee believes  there  has  been  efficient  admin- 
istration both  here  and  abroad  of  operations 
of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Foreign  countries  and  areas  are  continuing 
to  maintain  a  large  degree  of  Interest  In  re- 
ceiving Peace  Corps  help.     Cltlsena  of   the 


United  States  continue  to  be  willing  and 
desirous  of  applying  to  serve  In  the  Peace 
Corps  It  might  be  noted.  In  thU  connection, 
that  the  number  of  applications  received  by 
the  Peace  Corps  this  month  may  reach  a 
record  high  for  the  third  successive  month. 

The  $115  million  request  for  fiscal  year 
1966  Peace  Corps  actlvlUes— to  make  possible 
an  Increase  In  the  number  of  volunteers  to 
14.000 — seems  to  the  committee  Jiistlfled  and 
desirable.  The  committee  therefore  strongly 
recommends  Senate  approval  of  the  full 
amount. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  one  who  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Sargent  Shrlver.  who  appeared  In  behalf 
of  the  requested  authorization  of  $115 
million,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  report 
from  the  committee  was  unanimous. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  we  are  able  to 
increase  the  authorization  for  the 
agency.  The  first  appropriation  made 
for  the  agency  was  $29  million  Since 
that  time  the  amount  has  increased  an- 
nually. At  the  same  time.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  agency  Is  rendering 
outstanding  service. 

I  should  like  to  state  for  the  record 
that  when  Sargent  Shrlver  first  ap- 
proached me  and  other  members  of  the 
committee  on  the  type  of  program  pro- 
posed. I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
I  had  some  question  as  to  its  probable 
effectiveness,  for  the  reason  that  a  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  would  be  signed  up  for 
1  year,  asked  to  remain  a  year,  and  could 
stay  but  3  years.  I  argued  with  him  that 
In  the  mission  fields,  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  all  over  the  world,  there  are 
missionaries  who  give  a  lifetime  to  a 
cause  and  to  a  program.  I  had  some 
question  as  to  the  relationship  of  the 
two,  although  I  favored  the  Peace  Corps 
program  from  the  start. 

Mr.  Shrlver  stated  at  the  hearings  that 
while  they  do  not  expect  to  extend 
greatly  the  Peace  Corps  volunteer  serv- 
ices, there  are  some  volunteers  available 
who  become  particularly  qualified  in  a 
community  or  In  a  country,  and  addi- 
tional extensions  of  time  will  be  granted 
In  such  cases.  That  speaks  well  In  favor 
of  the  program.  It  is  a  change  that  Is 
In  the  Interest  of  our  own  country  and 
the  country  that  those  volunteers  serve. 
I  heartily  endorse  the  program  and 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  approve  the 
bill  unanimously. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
us  the  extent  to  which  the  program  would 
provide  additional  teachers  for  the  var- 
ious countries  involved  in  the  program? 
Mr.  CARLSON.  I  sincerely  regret  that 
I  do  not  have  the  printed  record  of  hear- 
ings. That  point  was  brought  out  in  the 
hearings.  We  have  sent  teachers  to  a 
great  number  of  countries.  Teachers 
are  in  demand,  and  they  are  rendering 
a  great  service.  There  was  a  thorough 
hearing  on  that  subject.  I  regret  that 
the  hearings  are  not  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  nei- 
ther can  I  give  an  extract  figure  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana.   But  It  appears  there  has  been 


a  sizable  increase  In  that  particular  field. 
I  believe  it  Is  good  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  far  better  to  send  our  teachers 
over  there  to  teach  people  in  various 
countries  so  that  their  good  people  can 
remain  there,  rather  than  bringing  stu- 
dents from  those  countries  over  here  to 
the  degree  that  we  have,  many  of  whom 
desire  to  stay  here  and  not  return  to 
help  their  own  people. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  when 
this  program  started  3  or  4  years  ago. 
the  idea  was  to  enable  Americans  to  live 
and  work  abroad  on  a  level  of  the  natives 
of  the  various  countries. 

On  my  recent  trip  to  Africa,  I  found 
that  we  had  sent  over  300  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  to  Ethiopia,  and  all  of  them 
were  teachers.  The  expenses  paid  to 
those  teachers  by  the  Ethiopian  Govern- 
ment amounted,  as  I  remember,  to  $72 
per  month.  It  costs  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment m  the  neighborhood  of  $9,000 
to  process  a  volunteer.  That  amount 
would  include  all  administrative  ex- 
penses, transportation,  and  everything 
else. 

We  sent  approximately  300  teachers 
to  Ghana.  Ghana  paid  as  much  as  $152 
a  month,  as  I  remember.  In  order  to 
help  pay  the  expenses  of  those  teachers. 
In  my  judgment,  we  are  veering  away 
from  the  original  intent  of  Congress  In 
our  performance  of  the  service.  It  Is 
true  that  when  Mr  Shrlver  appeared 
before  the  committee  at  the  time  the 
program  was  proposed,  a  provision  for 
teachers  was  contemplated.  The  teach- 
ers were  supposed  to  work  in  the  jungle 
or  in  the  country.  But  we  find  that 
many  or  most  are  located  in  large  cities. 
The  thing  that  I  do  not  like  Is  that 
the  volunteers  work  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Education  of 
Ghana  or  Ethiopia,  for  example. 

What  this  means  Is  that  we  are  ex- 
tending this  program  Into  areas  not 
originally  intended  by  Congress.  We  are 
furnishing  those  countries  with  teach- 
ers that  cost  us  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
prepare.  In  turn  they  would  teach  In 
the  various  countries  for  a  salary  as  low 
as  $72  a  month.  In  reality,  we  are  ac- 
tually subsidizing  a  foreign  school  sys- 
tem. 

I  express  the  hope  that  as  the  pro- 
gram proceeds,  we  shall  return  as  near- 
ly as  possible  to  the  original  plan.  The 
volunteers  should  be  allowed  to  work  di- 
rectly with  the  people  In  the  back  coun- 
try in  helping  them  to  render  a  better 
service  than  they  can  now  render  with  fa- 
cilities at  hand.  That  Is  what  made 
the  Peace  Corps  so  attractive  to  the  Con- 
gress— not  the  idea  of  another  foreign 
subsidy. 

It  Is  true  that  some  of  the  teachers  are 
able  to  work  after  school  hours  and  do 
some  of  the  extra  work  that  we  had  In 
mind.  But  after  working  5  or  6  hours 
a  day  teaching  in  school.  It  is  rather  dif- 
ficult for  teachers  to  go  out  and  do  other 
work  of  the  type  we  had  in  mind  orig- 
inally. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  look 
into  that  subject.  I  shaU  try  to  do  It 
as  well  as  I  can  when  the  Item  comes  up 
for  consideration  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
both  of  us  will  look  Into  that  subject.  I 
believe  the  idea  is  a  good  and  sound  one. 
and  we  shall  mention  it  when  Mr. 
Shrlver  appears  before  our  committee. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  called  attention  to  an  item 
which  should  and  will  have  considera- 
tion when  we  examine  Into  the  use  of 
Peace  Corps  volunteers.  But  I  am  glad 
to  state  that  in  the  hearings — and  again 
I  am  sorry  that  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings Is  not  available — the  subject  was 
brought  up  and  discussed  with  Sargent 
Shrlver.  He  not  only  recognizes  the 
problem,  but  he  will  urge  that  we  devise 
a  plan.  The  wives  of  some  of  the  Peace 
Corps  workers  might  get  out  and  work 


with  the  citizens.  After  all.  that  type  of 
approach  is  basic  in  a  program  of  the 
kind  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana,  who  has 
a  very  good  knowledge  of  Government 
expenditures,  was  correct  when  he  stated 
that  the  average  cost  was  $9,000  per  vol- 
unteer. In  the  report  of  the  committee, 
it  is  stated  that  it  is  hoped  to  reduce  this 
amount  to  an  average  cost  of  $8,560  per 
Peace  Corps  volunteer. 

In  view  of  the  statement  made  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  volunteers  and 
the  cost,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  page 
4  of  the  report,  which  shows  the  number 
of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  in  the  various 
countries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Peace  Corps  on-board  strength  as  of  Jan. 

IS,  1964 

Region  and  country 

Number  of 
countries 

In  training 

In  country 

Total 

All  reclons        

46 

458 

6.518 

6.076 

Africa         

17 

7 

2.250 

2.257 

Camerooo 

80 

415 

74 

130 

54 

66 

283 

103 

14 

476 

06 

86 

130 

20 

07 

87 

02 

80 

Ethiopia          - 

415 

Gabon          

1 

75 

Ghana                            .                  

130 

Guinea                                        .' 

54 

Ivory  Coast                                 

56 

Liberia                                             

283 

Moroooo      

108 

Niter      

14 

Nigeria    

1 
6 

477 

Nyasaland            ..  ..         

101 

Senegal          ..  

66 

Sierra  Leone                                            • 

130 

Somali  Republic           ... --- 

29 

TanranvLka                                  0        . 

97 

Togo 

37 

Tunisia 

92 

Far  East                  ' 

4 

1,187 

1,187 

31 

345 

(210) 

(185) 

546 

285 

31 

Malaysia           

345 

Malaya            .' 

"* 

(210) 

Sabah/Sarawak        

(135) 

PhillDDlnes 

546 

Thailand 

265 

Vear  East  and  south  Asia 

8 

as 

786 

825 

Afehanistan    

as 

34 

34 

22 

168 

45 

101 

240 

142 

70 

Ceylon          

34 

Cyprus                 .'' 

22 

India                 ". 

168 

Iran                           .... - ............ ..... 

45 

Nepal                                     

101 

Pa  [Istan                                    

240 

Turkey 

3 

145 

I..at in  America                          ..  

17 

412 

2,205 

2,707 

Bolivia            

67 
80 

121 

214 

27 

107 

477 

68 

172 

261 

32 

114 

60 

62 

57 

300 

17 

18 

08 

188 

Brarll                     

284 

British  Honduras     

27 

Chill 

1 

m 

108 

Colombia              _  

608 

Costa  Rica                           

68 

Dominican  Reoubllc                  

2 
67 
28 

174 

328 

El  Salvador 

60 

Guatemala    ..  : 

114 

Honduras                             .     .....................--.----•...- 

1 

1 

61 

63 

57 

Peru 

61 

451 

Santa  T.iieia                                                 .   

17 

18 

Venezuela                        ... 

3 

101 

much  in  teaching  students  at  particular 
schools,  but  In  assisting  to  build  self- 
help  schools.  I  ran  across  two  or  three 
places  where  that  was  done.  They  were 
doing  yeoman  work  in  that  direction, 
and  I  was  proud  to  be  able  to  see  our 
young  people  In  this  type  of  work. 
What  I  have  been  complaining  about  is 
the  practice  of  sending  teachers  to  work 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  depart- 
ments of  education  In  various  countries 
where  they  are  not  free  to  act  as  they 
choose,  but  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  departments  of  education  In  those 
particular  countries. 

The  ACTFING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 3(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  as 
amended,  which  authorizes  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  that  Act,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1964"  and  "$102,- 
0(X),000"  and  substituting  "1965"  and  "$116.- 
000,000".  respectively. 


By  August  31,  1965,  the  Peace  Corps  ex- 
pects to  have  either  In  training  or  overseas 
the  following  nvunber  of  volunteers  for  serv- 
ice In  the  follawlng  areas: 

Latin    America - 6.900 

Africa _ 4,  250 

Par   East 2. 150 

Near  East  and  south  Asia 1.  700 

Total 14,000 

CX 265 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
again  state  the  hope  that  when  the  mat- 
ter comes  up  again,  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  point  I  have  raised.  It  is 
true  that  when  Mr.  Shrlver  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  the  first  time,  he 
made  mention  of  the  fact  that  teachers 
would  be  made  available  through  the 
Peace  Corps.  In  certain  areas  some  of 
the  teachers  are  doing  a  good  job.  not  so 


KALOYAN  D.  KALOYANOFF 

The  bin  (S.  1237)  for  the  relief  of 
Kaloyan  D.  KaloyanoCf  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
periods  of  time  Kaloyan  D.  KaloyanofT  has 
resided  In  the  United  States  since  his  law- 
ful admission  for  permanent  residence  on 
November  10,  1958,  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  meet  the  residence  and  physical 
presence  requirements  of  section  316  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  882),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE   OF   THI    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary,  who  was  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  on 
November  10.  1958,  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization . 

STATEMENT    OF   FACTS 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  Is  a  54-year-old 
native  of  Bulgaria  who  claims  to  be  stateless. 
He  went  to  West  Germany  In  1955  and  re- 
mained and  has  been  employed  by  Radio  Free 
E\u-ope  In  Munich  since  1957.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  on  November  10. 
1958,  as  a  refugee-escapee.  He  has  been  un- 
able to  satisfy  the  residence  and  physical 
presence  requirements  of  section  316  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  because  of 
his  absences  abroad  In  connection  with  his 
employment  by  Radio  Free  Europe. 


MRS.  KAYO  FUJIMOTO   HOWARD 
The  bill  S.  1525  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Kayo  Fujlmoto  Howard  was  considered, 
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ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
ioUorws:  4 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asembled,  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Mrs.  Kayo  Pujlmoto  Howard, 
the  widow  of  a  United  States  citizen  who 
served  honorably  In  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  trnlted  States,  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  be  within  the  purview  of  section 
101(a)  (27)  (A)  of  that  Act  and  the  provisions 
of  section  205  of  that  Act  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable In  this  case. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or  THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  a  nonquota  Immigrant  to  Mrs. 
Kayo  Pujlmoto  Howard  which  Is  the  status 
she  would  be  entitled  to  were  It  not  for  the 
death  of  her  husband.  She  Is  the  widow  of 
a  U.S.  citizen  who  served  honorably  In  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  In  Japan. 


GroSEPPE  CACCIANI 
The  bin  (S.  1985  >  for  the  relief  of 
Giuseppe  Cacciani  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212 
(a)(9)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Giuseppe  Cacciani  may  be  Issued  a  visa 
and  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  If  he  Is  found  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions  of 
that  Act:  Provided.  That  this  exemption  shall 
apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of 
which  the  Department  of  State  or  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


JULIANO  BARBOZA  AMADO  AND 
MANUEL  SOCORRO  BARBOZA 
AMADO 

The  bill  (S.  1597)  for  the  relief  of 
Juliano  Barboza  Amado  and  Manuel 
Socorro  Barboza  Amado  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  section  203(a)  (4)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  Leo  Barboza 
Amado,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  legitimate 
half-brother  of  Juliano  Barboza  Amado  and 
Manuel  Socorro  Barboza  Amado. 


czyk  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  paroled  Into  the  United  States  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  as  pro- 
vided for  In  the  said  Act  of  July  14.  1960. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


HATTIELU 


LILLIAN   P.   JOHNSON 

The  bill  tS.  1978)  for  the  relief  of  Lil- 
han  P.  Johnson  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Lillian  P.  Johnson  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
In  the  month  of  June  1928. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  885? .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE     or    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Lillian  P.  Johnson  as  of  June  1928. 
when  she  first  entered  the  United  States  as 
a  visitor  No  provision  Is  made  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  visa  fee.  since  her  status  was  ad- 
justed to  that  of  permanent  residence  on 
November  15.  1961. 


The  bill  <S.  1986)  for  the  relief  of 
Hattie  Lu  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Hattie  Lu.  fiancee  of  Airman 
First  Class  Ronald  E.  Payne,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  eligible  for  a  visa  as  a 
nonimmigrant  temporary  visitor  for  a  period 
of  three  months.  If  the  administrative  au- 
thorities find  ( 1 )  that  the  said  Hattie  Lu  Is 
coming  to  the  United  States  with  a  bona 
ftde  Intention  of  being  married  to  the  said 
Airman  First  Class  Ronald  E.  Payne  and 
(2)  that  she  Is  otherwise  admissible  un- 
der the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
In  the  event  the  marriage  between  the  above- 
named  persons  does  not  occur  within  three 
months  after  the  entry  of  the  said  Hattie  Lu, 
she  shall  be  required  to  depart  from  the 
United  States  and  upon  failure  to  do  so  shall 
be  deported  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  242  and  243  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  In  the  event 
that  the  marriage  between  the  above-named 
persons  shall  occur  within  three  months 
after  the  entry  of  the  said  Hattie  Lu,  the  At- 
torney General  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
record  the  lawful  admission  for  permanent 
residence  of  the  said  Hattie  Lu  as  of  the  date 
of  the  payment  by  her  of  the  required  visa 
fee. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
( No.  887 ) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
fiancee  of  a  U.S.  citizen  serviceman  to  enter 
the  United  States.  If  the  marriage  between 
the  beneficiary  and  her  citizen  fiance  Is  con- 
tracted within  3  months  after  her  entry  as 
a  nonimmigrant,  the  Attorney  General  may 
adjust  her  status  to  that  of  a  lawful  perma- 
nent resident. 
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GLENDA  WILLIAMS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  tS.  1966)  for  the  relief  of  Glenda 
Williams,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  in  line  6,  after  the  word  "be- 
half, to  strike  out  "of"  and  insert  "by"; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assevxbled,  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Glenda  Williams  may  be  classi- 
fied as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  that  Act, 
upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  her  be- 
half by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hercules  Ellis,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section 
205(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  subject  to  all  the  conditions  In  that  sec- 
tion relating  to  eligible  orphans. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  889 » .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTRPOSE    or   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
facilitate  the  entry  into  the  United  States 
In  a  nonquota  status  of  an  alien  child  to 
be  adopted  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 


FRANCESCO  MIRA  AND  MARIA  MIRA 

The  bill  (S.  1982)  for  the  relief  of 
Francesco  Mira  and  his  wife.  Maria  Mira. 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  facilitate  the  entry  of 
alien  skilled  si}ectallste  and  certain  relatives 
of  United  States  citizens,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  October  24,  1962  (76  SUt. 
1247) ,  Francesco  Mira  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  an  alien  registered  on  a  con- 
sular waiting  list  pursuant  to  section  203(c) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  un- 
der a  priority  date  earlier  than  March  31, 
1954. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco  Mira." 


MISS  WLADYSLAWA  KOWALCZYK 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  473)  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Wlad- 
yslawa  Kowalczyk.  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary with  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  of  July  14. 
1960  (74  Stat.  504),  Miss  Wladyslawa  Kowal- 


FOTINI  DIMANTOPOULOU 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1684)  for  the  relief  of  Fotini 
Dimantopoulou.  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  amendments  in  line  10,  after  the 
word  "the",  to  strike  out  "appropriate", 
and  in  Lne  11.  after  the  word  "quota",  to 


Insert  "for  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Potlnl  Dimantopoulou  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  quota  for  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  Is  available. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  w£is  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  891)  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STATEMENT     Or     rACTS 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  Is  an  unmarried 
22-year-old  native  and  citizen  of  Greece,  who 
entered  the  United  States  on  May  19,  1960, 
at  the  age  of  19  as  a  visitor  to  help  care  for 
an  111  cousin.  She  subsequently  changed 
her  status  to  that  of  a  student  In  September 
1960,  and  presently  resides  In  Brighton, 
Mass..  with  her  parents  and  a  sister.  Her 
parents,  who  were  chargeable  to  the  quota 
for  the  U.S.SJI.,  entered  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  on  November  19, 
1962.  The  beneficiary  could  not  use  the 
quota  of  her  parents  for  the  purpose  of  an 
adjustment  of  status  because  she  was  over 
21  at  the  time  their  visas  were  Issued  and 
they  entered  the  United  States.  She  Is  the 
beneficiary  of  a  third  preference  petition 
which  was  approved  on  July  14.  1963.  but 
has  been  unable  to  adjust  her  status  because 
of  the  oversubscription  of  the  Greek  quota. 


BILL   PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  1174)  for  the  relief  of 
Elfriede  Unterholzer  Sharble  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Over. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


WILLY  SAPUSCHNIN 

The  bin  (H.R.  1182)  for  the  relief  of 
Willy  Sapuschnln  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimoios  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  893),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  enjoy  the  status  of  one  who 
was  paroled  into  the  United  States  as  pro- 
vided In  the  act  of  July  14,  1960. 


EDITH  AND  JOSEPH  SHARON 

The  bUl  (H.R.  1295)  for  the  relief  of 
Edith  and  Joseph  Sharon  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


STANISLAWA  OUELLETTE 

The  bill  (H.R.  1355)  for  the  relief  of 
Stanislawa  Ouellette  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    or  THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  facilitate  the 
entry  Into  the  United  States  In  a  nonquota 
status  of  the  alien  daughter  adopted  by  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 


ARETI  siozas  paidas 

The  bill  (H.R.  1384)  for  the  relief  of 
Areti  Siozas  Paidas  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  896),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   or   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  facilitate  the 
entry  into  the  United  States  in  a  nonquota 
status  of  the  alien  child  adopted  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Paidas.  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 


EWALD  JOHAN  CONSEN 

The  bUl  (HR.  1455)  for  the  relief  of 
Ewald  Johan  Consen  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
897) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the  sta- 
tus of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  Ewald  Johan  Consen  as  of  March  3. 
1957.  The  bill  does  not  provide  for  pajrment 
of  a  visa  fee  or  deduction  of  a  quota  nvunber, 
inasmuch  as  the  beneficiary  was  previously 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence. 


JOZIFA  TRZCINSKA  BISKUP  AND 
IVANKA  STALCER  VLAHOVIC 

The  bill  (H.R.  1520)  for  the  relief  of 
Jozifa  Trzcinska  Biskup  and  Ivanka 
Stalcer  Vlahovic  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 


(No.   898),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  facilitate  the 
entry  into  the  United  States  in  a  nonquota 
status  of  two  beneficiaries  who  have  been 
adopted  by  U.S.  citizens. 


LAVORKO  LUCIC 

The  bUl  (H.R.  1521)  for  the  relief  of 
Lavorko  Lucie  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

AGNESE  BRIENZA 

The  bUl  (H.R.  1723)  for  the  relief  of 
Agnese  Brienza  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  900) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bm. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE     or    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  section 
25(a)  of  the  act  of  September  26,  1961,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  petition  ap- 
proved In  her  behalf  was  revoked  upon  the 
death  of  her  father. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  1761)  to  confer  juris- 
diction on  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear, 
de  ^rmine,  and  render  judgment  upon 
the  claim  of  R.  Gordon  Finney,  Jr.,  was 
armounced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Over. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


VALERIANO  T.  EBREO 

The  bill  (H.R.  1886)  for  the  relief  of 
Valeriano  T.  Ebreo  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  psissed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  902) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    or   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  facilitate  the 
entry  into  the  United  States  in  a  nonquota 
status  of  an  alien  child  to  be  adopted  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  4085)  for  the  relief  of 
Tibor  Horcsik  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Over. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 
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CHRYSANTHOS  KYRIAKOU 

The  bill  'HR.  4284)  for  the  relief  of 
Chrysanthos  Kyriakou  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port tNo.  904).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE     OF     THE     BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  facilitate  the 
admission  to  the  United  States  In  a  nonquota 
status  of  the  minor  child  to  be  adopted  by 
U.S.  citizens 


MR.  AND  MRS.  FRED  T.  WINFIELD 

The  bill  (H.R.  4682)  for  the  relief  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  T.  Winfield  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  4972)  for  the  relief  of 
Robert  E.  McKee.  General  Contractor. 
Inc..  and  Kaufman  and  Broad  Building 
Co..  a  joint  venture,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD      Over. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDETNT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


DOYLE  A.  BALLAU 

The  bill  "H.R.  5144)  for  the  relief  of 
Doyle  A.  Ballau  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  882).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PXTRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  relieve 
Doyle  A.  Ballou  from  the  necessity  of  repay- 
ing to  the  Government  amounts  paid  to  him 
as  salary  while  employed  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  In  violation  of  the  dual  employ- 
ment statute  (5  U.S.C.  62).  It  would  also 
entitle  him  to  receipt  of  salary  n^  yet  paid 
and  compensation  for  his  unused  annual 
leave  based  upon  work  performed  by  him  In 
good  faith  during  the  period  of  his  employ- 
ment. In  addition.  Mr.  Ballou  would  become 
entitled  to  amounts  withheld  for  retirement 
purposes. 

STATEMENT 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  favors  enact- 
ment of  this  proposed  legislation  In  Its 
report  to  the  Committee  the  agency  says: 

"Doyle  Ballou.  Navy  CWO-2.  was  released 
to  Inactive  duty  on  August  31.  1956.  and 
placed  on  the  retired  list  of  the  US.  Navy 
after  20  years  of  active  rfervlce.  He  began  to 
receive  retired  pay  under  34  USC  430  (a) 
and  (d).  Because  he  was  considering  Fed- 
eral employment,  Mr  Ballou  Inquired  of  the 
US.  Navy  Finance  Center  on  November  4, 
1958.  as  to  his  status  under  the  Dual  Com- 
pensation and  Dual  Employment  Acts  (5 
U.S.C.  59(a)  and  62).     The  Finance  Center's 


letter  advised  Mr.  Ballou  that  the  Dual  Em- 
ployment Act  generally  precluded  him  from 
taking  a  Government  position  but  noted 
that  this  determination  was  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  employing  agency.  On  March 
25.  1959.  Mr.  Ballou  applied  for  a  position 
with  the  FAA  In  Minnesota.  His  form  57 
stated  the  following  Information: 

••Released  to  Inactive  duty  August  31.  1956 
and  placed  on  the  retired  list  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  with  the  rank  of  CHELEC/W-2  and 
with  the  retired  pay  of  that  rank,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  United  States  Code,  title 
34.  sections  430  (a)   and  (d). 

■On  April  6.  1959,  Mr.  Ballou  was  Informed 
by  FAA  central  region  that  his  application 
for  employment  had  been  accepted.  The 
letter  did  not  refer  to  the  Dual  Employment 
Act.  In  1960  Mr.  Ballou  was  transferred 
to  a  similar  position  with  the  FAA  In  Miami 
and  the  Agency  again  accepted  Mr  Ballous 
form  57  without  mentioning  a  possible  dual 
employment  problem. 

•A  telegram  from  the  Navy  Finance  Cen- 
ter, Norfolk.  Va  .  April  12.  1962.  notified  the 
FAA  that  Mr.  Ballous  employment  with  the 
FAA  was  precluded  by  the  Dual  Employment 
Act  (5  use.  62)  and  he  was  thereafter  so 
notified  Mr  Ballou  remarked  that  he  had 
worried  about  the  problem  when  the  job 
was  offered  to  him  but  said  that  since  his 
form  57  stated  his  retired  status  so  clearly 
he  assumed  he  had  fulfilled  his  obligation  In 
the  matter. 

•From  these  facta  It  Is  apparent  that  it 
was  due  to  an  error  on  the  part  of  this 
Agency  that  Mr.  Ballou  was  hired.  It  fur- 
ther appears  that  while  Mr  Ballou  had  some 
misgivings  about  the  propriety  of  his  ap- 
pointment, these  were  dispelled  by  this 
Agency's  willingness  to  employ  him  knowing 
of  his  retired  status. 

••His  services  with  this  Agency  were  satis- 
factory as  evidenced  by  his  receiving  a  pro- 
motion It  would  seem  a  most  Inequitable 
result  that  the  Government  should  profit 
from  the  services  of  Mr,  Ballou.  at  his  ex- 
pense, when  the  reason  for  his  loss  was  due 
to  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
and  through  no  apparent  fault  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Ballou." 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  5728)  for  the  relief  of 
the  county  of  Cuyahoga.  Ohio,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  In  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Over. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


PASQUALE  FIORICA 

The  bill  (H.R.  5982)  for  the  relief  of 
Pasquale  Fiorica  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  910),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    or    THE    BH-L 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  facilitate  the 
entry  Into  the  United  States  In  a  nonquota 
status,  of  an  alien  child  to  be  adopted  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 
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ELIZABETH  RENEE  LORUSE 
GABRIELLE  HUFFER 

The  bill  (H.R.  5617)  for  the  relief  of 
Elizabeth  Renee  Lorlise  Gabrielle  Huffer 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port tNo.  908).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  retain  her  U.S.  citizenship, 
provided  that  she  establishes  residence  in 
this  country  prior  to  her  26th  birthday. 

STATEMENT   OF    FACTS 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  Is  a  24-year-old 
native  of  France,  who  acquired  U.S.  citizen- 
ship at  birth  through  her  US.  citizen  father. 
Her  parents  are  divorced,  and  the  beneficiary 
resides  In  Paris  with  her  mother.  The  bene- 
ficiary desires  to  complete  her  college  educa- 
tion before  returning  to  the  United  States 
and  the  Instant  bill  will  permit  her  to  estab- 
lish such  residence  prior  to  her  26th  birthday. 
Under  the  law,  the  beneficiary  would  have 
been  required  to  establish  residence  In  the 
United  States  prior  to  her  23d  birthday. 


ALEXANDER  HAYTKO 

The  bill  (H.R.  6092)  for  the  relief  of 
Alexander  Haytko  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  911).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H  R.  6092  Is  to  provide  that 
the  time  limit  within  which  an  application 
for  disability  retirement  must  be  filed  shall 
be  waived  In  favor  of  Alexander  Haytko.  a 
former  employee  of  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force.  This  would  In  effect  determine 
that  the  case  be  considered  on  Its  merits, 
with  resulting  allowance  of  disability  annu- 
ity If  It  can  be  established  that  he  was 
totally  disabled  for  useful  and  efficient  service 
In  his  grade  or  class  of  position  at  the  time 
of  his  separation.  Annuity  payments,  if  au- 
thorized, would  accrue  from  the  bill's  enact- 
ment date. 

STATEMENT 

As  pointed  out  In  the  report  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  has  deferred  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  as  to  the  merits  of  H.R.  6092. 
and  that  agency  has  Indicated  that  It  has  no 
objection  to  determining  annuity  entitle- 
ment In  this  case  on  Its  merits. 

The  facts  and  circumstances  surrounding 
this  claim  are  set  forth  In  House  Report  No. 
984  on  H.R.  6092.  as  follows: 

••On  August  28,  1959.  Mr.  Haytko  was  sepa- 
rated from  his  position  of  warehouse  fore- 
man at  the  Chell  Air  Force  Depot.  In  May- 
wood.  Calif.,  because  of  a  reduction  In  force. 
At  the  time  of  Mr  Haytkos  separation  from 
the  Air  Force,  his  supervisor  suggested  that 
he  file  an  application  for  disability  retire- 
ment since  he  had  undergone  surgery  for  a 
duodenal  ulcer  In  May  of  the  same  year,  ap- 
proximately 3  months  earlier.  Mr.  Haytko 
Indicated  that  he  considered  his  Illness  to  be 
of  a  temporary  nature,  and  he  declined  to 


apply  for  disability  retirement  at  the  time  of 
separation.  Mr.  Haytko's  own  statement  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  regarding  this 
matter  reads: 

'•  •During  the  latter  part  of  1958.  I  was  ad- 
vised by  my  supervisor  that  I  should  apply 
for  a  disability  retirement.  I  stated  at  that 
time,  to  my  supervisor,  that  I  felt  that  I 
was  still  capable  of  performing  my  duties  and 
did  not  desire  to  retire.  My  supervisor  then 
Informed  me  that  he  would  take  the  neces- 
sary action.  I  persuaded  him  to  withhold 
such  action  since  I  would  be  terminated  by 
a  reduction  In  force  In  the  very  near  future. 
He  consented  to  do  this. 

"  "Upon  my  termination  of  employment  by 
RIF.  I  was  advised  by  my  supervisor  to  again 
consider  disability  retirement.  I  felt  that 
after  a  few  months'  rest  I  would  then  seek 
employment.' 

••Mr.  Haytko  executed  an  application  for 
disability  retirement  on  September  12,  1962. 
more  than  3  years  after  separation  from  his 
Air  Force  position  on  August  28.  1959.  The 
claim  was  disallowed  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  as  not  being  timely  filed.  The 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  of  May  29,  1930. 
as  amended,  specifies  the  time  limit  for  filing 
applications  for  disability  retirement  as  fol- 
lows: 

••  'No  claim  shall  be  allowed  under  this 
section  unless  the  application  Is  filed  with 
the  Commission  prior  to  separation  of  the 
employee  or  member  from  the  service  or 
within  1  year  thereafter.' 

••The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  has  de- 
ferred to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  as  to 
the  merits  of  H.R.  6092  and  that  agency  has 
Indicated  that  it  has  no  objection  to  deter- 
mining annuity  entitlement  In  this  case  on 
Its  merits.  An  examination  of  the  events 
leading  up  to  Mr.  Haytko's  separation  re- 
veals that  he  had  been  for  some  time  on  light 
duty  as  the  result  of  Instructions  from  his 
doctor  because  of  a  previous  accident  which 
occurred  during  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment. His  supervisor  has  stated  In  writing 
that  during  the  latter  part  of  1958  Mr. 
Haytko  was  using  more  and  more  sick  leave 
due  to  an  arthritic  and  ulcer  condition. 
While  he  repeatedly  recommended  to  Mr. 
Haytko  that  he  apply  for  disability  retire- 
ment, he  was  not  aware  of  the  time  restric- 
tion that  applied  to  applications  for  disabil- 
ity retirement  and  reported  that  the  civilian 
personnel  office  gave  employees  little  or  no 
Information  regarding  regulations  governing 
retirement,  rights,  etc.  As  the  result  of  the 
failure  of  his  supervisor  to  advise  him  of  this 
time  limitation.  Mr.  Haytko  chose  to  con- 
tinue looking  for  work  during  the  hcxt  3 
years.  Separated  from  his  position  on  Au- 
gust 28.  1959.  at  the  age  of  53,  he  decided  to 
wait  until  he  was  56.  when  he  was  under  the 
Impression  he  would  be  able  to  receive  regu- 
lar retirement  benefits.  He  was  not  aware 
that  30  years  of  service  is  required  In  order 
to  retire  at  56. 

•'The  record  before  the  committee  reveals 
that  Mr.  Haytko  has  exhausted  his  unem- 
ployment Insurance  and  his  personal  savings 
while  his  deteriorating  health  has  prevented 
him  from  obtaining  employment.  His  only 
Income  Is  disability  compensation  based 
upon  40-percent  disability  due  to  loss  of  one 
eye  In  service  during  World  Wax  II. 

•'Consideration  of  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances In  this  case  lestd  to  the  conclusion 
that  Mr.  Haytko  was  a  proud  man  who  did 
not  wish  to  apply  for  a  disability  pension; 
an  optimistic  man  who  was  hopeful  that  his 
health  would  permit  him  to  secure  other  em- 
ployment; and  a  misinformed  man  who  was 
not  aware  that  his  clear  Intention  to  apply 
for  disability  retirement  in  the  event  he  was 
unable  to  secure  and  effectively  perform  em- 
ployment was  subject  to  a  time  restriction. 
The  committee  concludes  that  this  Is  a  case 


where  the  equitable  considerations  Justify 
waiver  of  the  time  limitation  so  that  Mr. 
Haytko's  application  for  disability  retire- 
ment may  be  examined  on  its  merits." 


STANISLAW    KURYJ 

The  bill  (H.R.  6313)  for  the  relief  of 
Stanislaw  Kuryj  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  912) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OF  THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  Stani- 
slaw KuryJ  to  enjoy  the  status  of  an  alien 
who  was  paroled  Into  the  United  States  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  act  of  July  14,  1960. 

STATEMENT  OF  FACTS 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  a  41 -year -old 
native  and  citizen  of  Poland,  who  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  as  a  crewman  on 
April  24.  1961.  He  left  his  vessel  and  applied 
for  a  stay  of  deportation  on  the  ground  that 
his  deportation  to  Poland  would  cause  him 
to  be  subject  to  physical  persecution.  This 
application  was  granted.  The  beneficiary 
was  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  from 
1947  to  1950,  when  he  resigned  due  to  disillu- 
sionment and  mistreatment  of  himself  and 
his  family.  Prom  1950  to  1957.  the  benefi- 
ciary was  employed  in  a  soap  factory  and 
thereafter  as  a  fisherman.  As  a  union  dele- 
gate on  his  vessel,  the  beneficiary  complained 
to  the  captain  about  conditions  on  board, 
and  he  was  threatened  with  bodily  harm  by 
various  Communist  crevmiembers.  The 
beneficiary  Is  presently  employed  as  a  stock 
clerk  In  Boston.  Mass. 


WALTER  L.  MATHEWS  AND 
OTHERS 

The  bill  (H.R.  6320)  for  the  relief  of 
Walter  L.  Mathews  and  others  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  913 ) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

This  bill  would  relieve  Walter  L.  Mathews 
and  20  other  civilian  employees  and  former 
civilian  employees  of  the  Naval  Ordnance 
Plant,  Macon.  Ga.,  of  all  liability  to  repay 
to  the  United  States  the  overpayment  of 
salary  received  by  them  during  the  periods 
set  out  In  the  bill  as  a  result  of  administra- 
tive errors. 

STATEMENT 

The  House  of  Representatives.  In  its  favor- 
able consideration  of  H.R.  6320,  sets  forth  the 
facts  and  Justification  for  this  legislation, 
as  follows : 

"This  bill  was  Introduced  after  a  General 
Accounting  Office  audit  In  1962  during  which 
the  auditors  questioned  three  groups  of  pay 
actions.  The  Department  of  the  Navy  rec- 
ognized that  the  employees  concerned  were 


In  no  way  at  fault,  and  thus  reported  no  ob- 
jection to  enactment  of  H.R.  6320  If  amended 
to  correct  several  errors  In  the  bill  as  to  the 
dates  Involved.  The  Comptroller  General 
Indicated  that  ordinarily  relief  legislation 
In  such  cases  Is  not  favored,  but  that 
whether  the  facts  and  circumstances  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  warrant  relief  is  a  mat- 
ter of  policy  for  determination  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

"The  pay  actions  ultimately  held  to  be  er- 
roneous, following  the  audit  In  1962,  resulted 
from  a  misinterpretation  by  administrative 
personnel  of  the  provisions  of  law  concerning 
step  Increases  In  pay.  The  largest  group  of 
Individuals  named  were  promoted  from  un- 
graded to  graded  positions  and  granted 
scheduled  step  increases  in  the  grade  posi- 
tions prior  to  eligibility  thereto.  The  errors 
resulted  from  failure  of  administrative  offi- 
cers to  consider  pay  adjustments  recelvied  in 
ungraded  positions  as  equivalent  increases 
when  counting  step  Increase  waiting  periods 
in  the  graded  positions. 

"The  second  group,  affecting  two  em- 
ployees, consisted  of  overpayments  made 
when  their  salaries  were  retroactively 
changed  to  higher  rates.  The  two  employees 
had  held  higher  grades  and  were  changed 
to  lower  grades  during  a  reduction  In  force. 
Later  they  were  prompted  to  higher  grade  po- 
sitions at  which  time,  through  error,  their 
salaries  were  not  adjusted  based  upon  their 
previously  held  higher  rates.  When  this 
mistake  was  discovered,  a  retroactive  ad- 
justment was  made  under  regulations  au- 
thorizing retroactive  correction  of  admin- 
istrative errors.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  auditor,  however,  maintained  that 
there  was  no  evidence  of  administrative  er- 
ror in  the  original  salary  determination  so 
that  no  subsequent  correction  could  be  prop- 
erly made. 

"The  third  group,  affecting  one  employee, 
consisted  of  overpayments  made  as  a  result 
of  administrative  error  with  respect  to  rein- 
statement in  grade  GS-5  of  an  employee  who 
had  been  a  GS-3.  Through  error  the  em- 
ployee was  given  an  additional  step  within 
the  grade  GS-5  to  which  she  was  not  en- 
titled. 

'•The  amounts  of  overpayments  set  forth 
In  the  Navy  report  are  not  precise  determi- 
nations because  the  errors  go  back  so  many 
years;  however,  the  Comptroller  General  has 
reviewed  the  records  and  reported  exact  fig- 
ures which  total  $7,785.33  for  all  21  em- 
ployees. The  committee  has  been  given  to 
understand  that  none  of  the  employees  had 
any  idea  that  they  had  been  overpaid.  The 
overpayments  were  obviously  the  result  of 
administrative  error  and  not  the  result  of 
negligence  of  the  employees.  The  adminis- 
trative errors  themselves  appear  to  have 
been  not  the  result  of  negligence,  but  of  an 
honest  misinterpretation  of  the  regulations. 
The  committee  Is  also  Informed  that  the 
administrative  actions  which  resulted  In 
these  overpayments  have  now  been  emphati- 
cally brought  to  the  attention  of  the  respon- 
sible authorities,  and  corrective  ^ctlon  has 
been  taken  to  prevent  their  repetition  In 
the  future.  It  is  also  reported  that  the  em- 
ployee and  morale  problems  caused  by  these 
administrative  errors  have  created  such  con- 
cern at  the  Macon  Ordnance  Plant  that  It 
should  preclude  similar  unfortunate  errors 
In  the  future. 

"For  the  most  part  the  amounts  Involved 
are  relatively  small  and  have  extended  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  Under  the  circum- 
stances resulting  from  administrative  Inter- 
pretations about  which  there  still  appears 
to  be  some  difference  of  opinion.  It  does  not 
seem  equitable  to  assess  liability  to  the 
employees  who  were  without  knowledge  of 
the  errors  and  without  negligence." 
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CAPT.  OTIS  R.  BOWLES 


The  bill  (H.R.  6477)  for  the  relief  of 
Capt.  Otis  R.  Bowles  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  relieve  Capt  Otis  R.  Bowles,  US.  Army,  re- 
tired, of  Keokuk.  Iowa,  of  liability  In  the 
amount  of  $6,933  34  which  was  paid  him  for 
services  he  rendered  the  United  States  as  a 
civilian  employee  from  June  20,  1960,  to  De- 
cember 15.  1961.  and  January  29  to  May  18, 
1962.  before  It  was  found  that  his  employ- 
ment was  barred  by  the  act  of  July  31.  1894 
The  bill  would  also  authorize  the  payment 
of  any  amounts  refunded  by  Captain  Bowles 
or  withheld  from   amounts  due  him. 

STATEMENT    _ 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  reports  the  facta 
and  circumstances  surrounding  this  claim 
as  follows. 

•'Capt  Otis  R.  Bowles  retired  from  the 
Army  In  1958  after  more  than  30  years'  active 
duty  He  was  retired  as  a  chief  warrant 
officer  (W-4)  and  receives  the  retired  pay  of 
a  chief  warrant  officer.  However,  upon  re- 
tirement, he  was  advanced  on  the  retired  list 
to  the  ^rade  of  captain,  the  highest  com- 
missioned grade  he  held  while  on  active  duty. 

"Nearly  2  years  after  his  retirement  on 
June  20,  1960,  he  was  employed  as  a  civilian 
by  the  Army  and  worked  until  December  15. 
1961  He  was  again  employed  by  the  Army 
on  January  29,  1962.  and  worked  until  May 
18.  1962.  when  he  Anally  was  Informed  that 
he  should  not  have  been  hired,  because  his 
employment  was  barred  by  the  dual  office 
provisions  of  the  act  of  July  31,  1894  The 
net  result  of  this  chain  of  events  Is  that  all 
of  the  money  earned  by  Mr  Bowles  In  his 
civilian  capacity  has  been  ruled  to  have  been 
paid  him  without  authority,  hence  must  be 
repaid  by  him  to  the  Government  The 
amount  earned  by  Mi  Bowles  totaled  $6,933  - 
34  and.  since  November  of  1962,  $45  a  month 
has  been  taken  out  of  his  retired  pay  to 
satisfy  this  liability. 

"The  committee  finds  that  the  facts  of 
this  case  provide  a  clear  basis  for  legislative 
relief.  It  Is  obviously  unfair  for  the  United 
States  to  benefit  from  this  man's  services  for 
extended  f>erlod8  of  time  and  then  to  require 
him  to  pay  back  the  money  he  earned.  In 
addition,  the  Army  report  states  that  he  had 
no  notice  of  any  question  of  his  eligibility 
for  Federal  employment,  and  was  actually 
misled  by  an  Army  pamphlet  on  this  very 
point.  In  this  connection,  the  Army  report 
stated : 

"  "It  la  noted  that  until  the  termination 
of  his  civilian  employment,  no  one  Informed 
«  Captain  Bowles  that  he  was  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Dual  Office  Act.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  as  early  as  January  1.  1961,  the 
U.S.  Army  Finance  Center  was  aware  of  his 
civilian  employment.  Captain  Bowles  hon- 
estly believed  that  he  was  not  subject  to  the 
act  as  he  relied  upon  paragraph  83  of  De- 
partment of  the  Army  Pamphlet  600-5.  dated 
August  1957.  which  was  given  to  him  at  the 
time  of  retirement.  That  paragraph  stated: 
"It  (the  Dual  Office  Act)  does  not  apply  to 
Regular  Army  warrant  officers  whose  retired 
pay  Is  based  upon  a  commissioned  grade  or 


who  are  subsequently  advanced  to  a  com- 
missioned grade  on  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  retired  list"  The  above  statement  Is 
an  erroneous  Interpretation  of  applicable  law 
and  has  been  changed  In  later  publications. 
It  Is  clear  that  Captain  Bowles  Justifiably  re- 
lied  upon  Its   accuracy.'  " 

The  Army  report  further  notes  that  this  li- 
ability Is  causing  Captain  Bowles  an  unfair 
financial  hardship  The  Army  concluded 
that  It  had  no  objection  to  relief  and  sUted : 

"  'The  Department  of  the  Army  generally 
does  not  oppose  legislation  of  this  type  when 
It  appears  that  the  recipient  of  erroneous  or 
Illegal  payments  from  the  United  States  re- 
ceived such  funds  In  good  faith  and.  In  addi- 
tion. It  would  impose  a  financial  hardship 
on  the  recipient  If  repayment  were  required 
It  Is  evident  In  this  case  that  Captain  Bowles 
received  the  amounts  In  question  for  valu- 
able services  which  he  performed  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  that  he  reasonably  believed 
that  he  was  entitled  to  the  compensation.  It 
has  been  established  that  to  require  repay- 
ment imposes  a  financial  hardship  upxsn  him. 
Captain  Bowles  must  not  only  support  his 
own  family  which  Includes  his  wife,  who  Is 
presently  an  Invalid,  and  a  teenage  daughter, 
but  has  also  assumed  the  additional  burden 
of  helping  to  support  his  recently  deceased 
brother's  large  family  Under  the  circum- 
stances here  present  It  would  accord  with 
equitable  principles  to  relieve  Captain 
Bowles  of  his  existing  Indebtedness  to  the 
United  States  and  repay  him  the  amount 
withheld  from  his  retirement  since  Novem- 
ber 1962.  Accordingly,  this  Department  Is 
not  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  this  bill.'  " 


CONSTANTINE  THEOTHOROPOULOS 

The  bill  (H.R.  6591)  for  the  relief  of 
Constantine  Theothoropoulos  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
»No.  915' .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  facilitate  the 
entry  Into  the  United  States  In  a  nonquota 
status  of  an  alien  child  adopted  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  <H.R.  6748)  for  the  relief  of 
the  J.  D  Wallace  L  Co.,  Inc.,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Over. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  facilitate  the 
entry  Into  the  United  States  In  a  nonquota 
status  of  two  alien  children  to  be  adopted 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 


TERESA  ELLIOPOULOS 
ANASTASIA  ELUOPOULOS 

The  bill  <HR.  7347)  for  the  relief  of 
Teresa  Elliopoulos  and  Anastasia  ElUo- 
poulos  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RIcord  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  917),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  blU. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  7491)  for  the  relief  of 
William  L.  Berryman.  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr   MANSFIELD.    Over. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  i>assed  over. 
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WLADYSLAWA  PYTLAK  JAROSZ 

The  bill  (H.R.  7821)  for  the  relief  of 
Wladyslawa  Pytlak  Jarosz  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  919 ) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  provide  for 
restoration  of  US.  citizenship  to  Wladyslawa 
Pytlak  Jarosz.  which  was  loet  by  voting  In  a 
foreign  political  election. 


ROY  W.  FICKEN 


The  bill  (H.R.  8085)  for  the  relief  of 
Roy  W.  Ficken  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  relieve  Roy  W.  Plcken  of  Hay  ward.  Calif., 
of  liability  to  the  United  States  in  the 
amount  of  $7,941.60  representing  the  com- 
pensation received  by  him  from  February  9. 
1961.  to  January  6.  1962.  while  employed  at 
the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service. 
San  Francisco.  Calif.,  on  the  basis  of  a  sub- 
sequent determination  that  his  employment 
was  barred  by  the  act  of  July  31.  1894  (6 
use  62).  The  bill  would  also  authorize 
the  refund  of  any  amounts  repaid  or  with- 
held by  reason  of  this  liability. 

STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  Is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  proposed  legislation  has  suffi- 
cient merit  that  the  Department  would  Inter- 
pose no  objection  to  enactment. 

The  Comptroller  General  states  that 
whether  this  case  warrants  "relief  legisla- 
tion Is  a  matter  of  policy  for  determination 
by  the  Congress  " 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  reports  the  facts 
and  circumstances  surrounding  this  claim  as 
follows: 

•'The  Department  of  the  Navy  In  lU  report 
to  the  committee  on  the  bill,  after  reviewing 


the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case, 
stated  that  It  has  no  objection  to  Its  enact- 
ment. 

"The  amount  stated  In  the  bill.  $7,941.60, 
Is  the  total  of  amounts  paid  to  Mr.  Ficken 
for  services  to  the  Government  as  a  civilian 
employee.  He  was  employed  by  the  Military 
Sea  Transportation  Service  as  an  Inspector 
and  earned  $3.25  an  hour.  In  considering 
this  matter  the  committee  noted  that  the 
Government  Iteelf  misled  Mr.  Ficken  by  In- 
dicating that  while  subject  to  the  restrictions 
of  section  212  of  the  act  of  June  30.  1932 
(5  use.  59a.  47  Stat.  406.  as  amended),  he 
was  not  subject  to  section  2  of  the  act  of 
July  31.  1894.  "the  Dual  Office  Act"  (5  U.S.C. 
62,  28  Stat.  205.  as  amended).  The  Navy 
report  Itself  details  these  facts  for  It  states 
that: 

"  'It  appears  from  the  records  of  this  De- 
partment that  Mr.  Ficken  was  approved  for 
appointment  through  a  misinterpretation  of 
the  multitude  of  decisions  on  the  dual  em- 
ployment and  dual  compensation  laws.  The 
commander.  Military  Sea  Transportation 
Service  (Pacific).  Ban  Francisco.  Calif. 
(COMSTSPAC)  believed  that  Mr.  Ficken  was 
not  subject  to  the  dual  employment  law.  the 
act  of  July  31.  1894  (5  U.S.C.  62).  although 
he  concluded  Mr.  Plcken  was  subject  to  the 
dual  compensation  law.  the  act  of  June  30, 
1932  (5  use.  59a) .  Only  after  an  exchange 
of  communications  with  the  Navy  Finance 
Center  did  COMSTSPAC  recognize  that  Mr. 
Flcken's  appointment  was  a  violation  of  the 
dual  employment  law.  It  Is  the  opinion  of 
this  Department  that  Mr.  Ficken  did  not 
knowingly  contribute  to  the  violation.  A 
chronological  history  of  the  facts  In  this  case 
follows: 

(a)    On  February  9.   1961.  Mr.  Plcken 

was  appointed  by  COMSTSPAC  as  an  Inspec- 
tor (ship's  mechanical  systems).  $3.25  per 
hour,  after  having  been  advised  that  he  was 
eligible  for  Federal  employment,  subject  only 
to  the  dual  compensation  law. 

(b)  On  February  28.  1961,  COMSTSPAC 

notified  the  Navy  Finance  Center,  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  of  Mr  Flcken's  employment.  (Mr 
Plcken  was  a  Navy  enlisted  man  from  Feb- 
ruary 1934  to  April  1945.  and  an  officer  from 
April  1945  until  his  retirement  In  April 
1958.) 

(c)    On  December  4.  1961.  COMSTSPAC 

notified  the  Navy  Finance  Center  of  a  wage 
Increase  given  Mr  Ficken. 

(d)    On  I>ecember  22.   1961.  the  Navy 

Finance  Center  notified  COMSTSPAC  that 
Mr.  Flcken's  employment  was  a  violation  of 
the  dual  employment  law  since  he  retired 
under  10  U.S.C.  6323.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral has  held,  35  COMPGEN  657,  that  per- 
sons retiring  under  the  authority  of  section  6. 
act  of  February  21.  1946  (10  USC  6323) 
hold  office  within  the  meaning  of  the  dual 
employment  law.  and  thus  are  not  eligible 
for  Federal  employment. 

(e)   On   March    16.    1962,   Mr.   Flcken's 

employment  was  terminated.  As  of  this 
date  he  had  received  $7.813  26;  pay  for  his 
last  week  of  employment  was  withheld 
I  $218.37).  as  was  payment  for  accumulated 
leave  ($444.81)." 

"The  actual  sUtus  of  Mr.  Flcken's  em- 
ployment was  not  clarified  until  the  Navy 
Finance  Center  was  called  up6n  to  make  a 
further  reduction  In  his  retired  pay  because 
his  hourly  wage  had  been  Increased  to  $3.52 
an  hour  and  the  Economy  Act  placed  a  cell- 
ing upon  the  combined  amount  of  clvUlan 
compensation  and  retired  pay.  There  Is. 
therefore,  no  question  but  the  Navy  was  fully 
advised  of  Mr.  Flcken's  retired  status.  This 
Is  noted  In  the  report  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  which  states: 

"  'It  appears  that  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  was  aware  of  the  possibility  that  Mr, 
Flcken's  employment  as  a  civilian  might  be 
prohibited  by  the  1894  act  at  the  time  he 


was  employed,  but  that  the  Department 
erroneously  determined  that  he  was  not  sub- 
ject to  that  prohibition.  Thus,  It  appear* 
that  Mr.  Plcken  relied  upon  the  Depart- 
ment's erroneous  determination  In  accepting 
Federal  employment." 

"The  unfairness  to  this  retired  navyman 
Is  obvious.  Not  only  did  his  reliance  upon 
the  Government  work  to  his  detriment,  but 
the  Government  received  the  benefit  of  his 
services  for  more  than  1  year  and  now  Is  In 
the  position  of  demanding  that  he  refund 
the  money  he  earned  for  those  services. 
This  places  an  unfair  burden  upon  a  man 
who  acted  In  complete  good  faith.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  bill  be  amended 
to  correct  the  amount  shown  In  the  bill  to 
$7,941.60  as  suggested  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  and  that  the  amended  bill 
be  considered  favorably." 


JOHN   GEORGE  KOSTANTOYANNIS 

The  bill  (H.R.  8322)  for  the  relief  of 
John  George  Kostantoyannis  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  92l),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PXmPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  to  the 
adopted  son  of  a  U.S.  citizen  the  status  of  a 
second  preference  Immigrant,  which  Is  the 
status  normally  enjoyed  by  the  alien  sons 
and  daughters  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 


CERTAIN     MEDICAL     AND     DENTAL 
OFFICEniS  OP  THE  AIR  FORCE 

The  bill  (H.R.  8507)  for  the  relief  of 
certain  medical  and  dental  officers  of  the 
Air  FVDrce  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  922) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  , 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  relieve  certain 
medical  and  dental  officers  of  the  Air  Force 
or  former  medical  or  dental  officers  of  that 
service  who  were  credited  with  an  erroneous 
amount  of  service  for  pay  purposes  because 
of  paragraph  5  of  Personnel  Orders  No.  193 
of  the  National  Guard  Bureau  for  any 
amounts  received  by  them  as  a  result  of  er- 
roneous credit. 

STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  recom- 
mends the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  advises  the 
Congress  that  the  question  of  whether  relief 
should  be  granted  Is  a  matter  for  the  deter- 
mination of  Congress. 

In  Its  favorable  report  on  the  bill  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives said: 

"The  provisions  of  this  bill  embody  the 
recommendations  of  the  Air  Force  which  were 
sent  to  the  committee  In  connection  with  a 
supplemental  report  on  a  private  bill  for  an 


Individual  officer  who  was  affected  by  the  er- 
ror referred  to  In  the  bill.  The  private  bUl, 
H.R.  1408,  was  the  subject  of  a  report  by  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  dated  April  30, 
1963.  That  report  detailed  the  history  of 
the  matter  and  noted  that  an  investigation 
had  disclosed  that  15  other  officers  were  af- 
fected in  the  same  manner  as  the  beneficiary 
of  H.R.  1408.  The  Air  Force  Indicated  that 
It  was  preparing  a  suggested  draft  of  legis- 
lation which  would  cover  all  16  of  the  officers 
who  were  affected  by  the  erroneous  credit  of 
service.  The  supplemental  report  was  sent 
to  the  committee  on  September  4.  1963.  and 
the  draft  enclosed  with  that  report  was  in- 
troduced as  H.R.  8507  as  noted  above. 

"The  case  of  the  beneficiary  of  the  private 
bin.  H.R.  1408,  Col.  Theodore  C.  Marrs.  U.S. 
Air  Force.  Medical  Corps,  Illustrates  the  prob- 
lem which  would  be  corrected  by  the  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  8507.  Colonel  Marrs  was  com- 
missioned In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  as  a  major 
on  March  28.  1953.  He  was  designated  as  a 
medical  officer,  placed  on  extended  active 
duty  on  January  11.  1954.  and  served  on  con- 
tinuous active  duty  through  January  10. 
1956.  He  Joined  the  Alabama  Air  National 
Guard  on  July  5,  1956.  and  was  a  member  of 
that  organization  until  September  30.  1961, 
when  he  was  recalled  to  extended  active  duty 
with  the  Air  Force  on  October  1,  1961.  re- 
maining in  that  status  until  August  31.  1962. 
On  September  1.  1962.  Colonel  Marrs  returned 
to  duty  as  a  member  of  the  Alabama  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  and  on  September  4.  1962.  he 
was  assigned  to  a  90-day  tour  of  active  duty 
with  headquarters  In  Washington.  D.C>  At 
the  present  time,  he  Is  serving  on  extended 
active  duty.  During  the  entire  period,  he 
has  been  designated  as  a  medical  officer,  en- 
titled to  the  special  pay  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 302.  title  37.  United  States  Code  (for- 
merly sec.  203(b)  of  the  Career  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (37  U.S.C.  234 
(b) ).  Beginning  In  June  1958.  he  was  also 
designated  as  a  "flight  surgeon"  and  entitled, 
when  he  met  the  basic  requirements  to  in- 
centive pay  as  a  crewmember  Involving  fre- 
quent and  regular  participation  In  aerial 
flights. 

"At  the  time  Colonel  Marrs  was  commis- 
sioned In  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  the  law 
(Army-Navy-Publlc  Health  Service  Medical 
Officer  Procurement  Act  of  1947  (61  Stat. 
777) )  authorized  the  President  to  make  orig- 
inal appointments  In  commissioned  grades 
from  qualified  civilian  doctors  of  medicine. 
They  were  entitled  to  be  credited,  for  pur- 
poses of  promotion,  with  the  minimum  num- 
ber of  years  service  required  In  that  grade. 
In  addition,  the  Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1947 
(61  Stat.  892)  provided  that  for  purposes  of 
determining  grade,  position  on  the  promotion 
list,  permanent  grade  seniority,  and  eligibil- 
ity for  promotion,  each  person  appointed  or 
commissioned  an  officer  In  the  Medical  Corps 
was  entitled  to  credit  of  an  amount  of  serv- 
ice equal  to  4  years.  No  law  authorized  in- 
clusion of  4  years'  credit  or  credit  granted 
for  promotion  purposes  in  the  computation 
of  creditable  service  for  pay  purposes. 

"Public  Law  497.  84th  Congress,  effective 
May  1.  1956.  authorized  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned to  prescribe  the  amount  of  service 
credit  to  which  a  doctor,  commissioned  as 
medical  officer,  was  entitled  for  purposes  of 
determining  lineal  position,  permanent 
grade,  position  on  the  promotion  list,  senior- 
ity In  permanent  grade,  and  eligibility  for 
promotion.  However,  a  doctor  of  medicine 
who  had  completed  1-year  Internship  was  en- 
titled to  not  less  than  5  years'  creditable 
!  ervlce  for  this  purpose.  This  law  also  au- 
thorized 5  years'  service  credit  for  pay  pur- 
poses for  members  designated  as  medical 
officers  who  had  completed  1  year  of  medi- 
cal Internship. 

"Under  Air  Force  regulations,  doctors  com- 
missioned In  the  Medical  Corps  were  given 
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credit  for  civilian  professional  service  for 
promotion  purposes  but  not  for  pay  pur- 
poses Entirely  separate  regulations  applied 
In  computing  creditable  service  for  pay  pur- 
poses. Some  time  after  he  Joined  the  Air 
National  Guard.  Colonel  Marrs"  service  was 
computed  to  give  him  the  benefits  of  Public 
Law  497.  He  was  given  credit  for  4  years 
medical  school;  1  year  medical  Internship;  11 
years,  6  months.  3  days  professional  service: 
and  2  years.  9  months,  13  days  credit  for 
prior  service  In  the  Air  Force — a  total  of 
19  years.  3  months.  16  days.  Based  on  this 
computation  his  "total  years  service"  was  es- 
tablished as  March  19,  1937  This  was  er- 
roneously announced  as  his  "pay  date"  by 
Personnel  Orders  No.  193,  Issued  on  October  4. 

1957,  by  the  National  Guard  Bureau.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  It  was  also  published  as  his 
pay  date  In  the  National  Guard  registers  for 

1958,  1959.  1960,  and  1961  Beginning  In 
October  1957.  his  pay  was  based  on  a  pay  date 
of  March  19.  1937. 

"On  September  4.  1962.  Colonel  Marrs  re- 
ported to  the  Pentagon  for  a  90-day  tour  of 
active  duty.  At  that  time  he  visited  the 
National  Guard  Bureau  to  verify  the  service 
credited  to  him  for  pay  purposes.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau  showed  him  a  copy  of 
Personnel  Orders  No.  195.  dated  October  8. 
1957,  revoking  the  previous  order  (No.  193) 
which  established  Colonel  Marrs"  pay  date  as 
March  19,  1937  Colonel  Marrs  advised  the 
National  Guard  Bureau  he  had  never  seen 
nor  been  aware  of  orders  revoking  the  orders 
which  established  his  pay  date  as  March  19. 
1937.  Colonel  Marrs  discussed  the  matter 
with  ofOcials  In  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force.  No  Information  could  be  located  to 
substantiate  the  pay  date  of  March  19.  1937. 
established  by  Personnel  Orders  No.  193. 
Neither  could  any  Information  be  located  to 
establish  that  the  Alabama  Air  National 
Guard  had  been  furnished  a  copy  of  the  or- 
ders revoking  Personnel  Orders  No.  193. 

After  publication  of  Personnel  Orders  No 
193  (October  4.  1957.  through  September  19. 
19611  he  was  paid  by  the  National  Guard  on 
the  basis  of  the  erroneous  pay  date  of  March 
19,  1937,  This  resulted  In  overpayments  of 
basic  pay  and  flight  pay  during  this  period 
which  totaled  $2,878.06.  Prom  September  19, 
1961,  through  August  31,  1962,  Colonel  Marrs 
was  paid  by  the  Air  Force.  His  basic  pay  and 
flight  pay  were  based  on  the  erroneous  "pay 
date"  established  by  Personnel  Orders  No 
193,  published  while  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Alabama  Air  National  Guard.  He  was  paid 
as  a  lieutenant  colonel  with  "over  24  years" 
service'  when  In  fact  he  was  entitled  and 
should  have  been  paid  as  a  lieutenant  colo- 
nel with  'over  12  years'  service."  During  this 
time  he  was  overpaid  a  total  of  $2,592.66. 

""The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  In  Its 
report  to  the  committee  on  the  private  bill 
Indicated  that  there  are  no  administrative 
procedures  under  which  Colonel  Marrs  can 
be  relieved  of  the  indebtedness.  Of  course, 
the  same  holds  true  as  to  the  other  similarly 
situated  officers.  The  same  order  which  cov- 
ered Colonel  Marrs  also  announced  "pay 
dates'  for  the  following  15  medical  and 
dental  officers  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau 
based,  apparently,  on  the  same  formula 
\ised  in  computing  the  erroneous  pay  date 
for  Colonel  Marrs:  Col  David  A  McCoy,  Col. 
William  y  Beard.  Col.  Sam  Lemkln.  Col. 
Seymour  B  Goston.  Lt.  Col  Louts  M.  CuvU- 
Jler,  MaJ.  Frank  J.  Dltraglla,  Capt  David 
Lewis,  Capt  Lawrence  V.  Phillips.  Capt  Alan 
E.  Lowersteln.  Capt.  John  F.  Flood.  Capt. 
John  R  Vincent.  Capt.  Seth  H  Barovlch. 
Capt.  Edward  H.  Brazell.  Capt.  Walter  L. 
Washburn,  and  Capt.  Earl  L.  Masters.  Jr.  A 
review  of  the  pay  accounts  of  the  officers 
listed  in  paragraph  5  of  Personnel  Orders  No. 
193  was  being  made  on  the  date  of  the  sup- 
plemental    report.     No    discrepancies    were 


found  In  the  pay  accounts  of  7  of  the  16 
officers,  but  the  audit  of  the  pay  accounU 
of  4  of  the  officers  had  not  been  completed. 
The  Air  Force  review  of  that  date  revealed 
that  In  addition  to  Colonel  Marrs.  four  other 
officers  were  overpaid  a  total  of  $510  61.  The 
total  overpayments  identified  amounted  to 
$5,881  25  While  a  small  amount  had  been 
collected,  collection  action  had  not  been 
Initiated  pending  completion  of  the  audit. 
The  supplemental  report  together  with  the 
results  of  the  review  are  set  forth  at  the  end 
of  this  report. 

""In  view  of  the  technicalities  evident  in 
the  history  outlined  above  and  the  evident 
good  faith  of  the  officers  concerned,  this 
committee  believes  that  this  is  an  appro- 
priate case  for  legislative  relief.  Clearly 
there  is  no  recourse  for  these  officers  other 
than  an  appeal  to  the  Congress.  In  view  of 
the  position  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  that  it  htif  no  objection  to  relief  In 
this  Instance  aiul  ti\t  circumstances  of  the 
overpayment,  this  committee  recommends 
that  the  bill  be  considered  favorably." 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  <HR.  4381)  for  the  relief  of 
the  estate  of  Paul  F.  Ridge,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD     Over. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


DEMETRIOS  DOUSOPOULAS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  7533)  for  the  relief  of  Demet- 
rios  Dousopoulas.  which  had  been  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  amendments,  on  page  1.  line  7.  after 
the  word  "Act",  to  strike  out  the  comma 
and  "under  such  conditions  and  controls 
which  the  Attorney  General,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  may  deem  necessary  to  impose", 
and  on  page  2,  line  1.  after  the  word 
"That",  to  strike  out  the  comma  and  "un- 
le<«  the  beneficiary  is  entitled  to  care 
under  chapter  55  of  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code,". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  935)  to  protect  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  certain  individuals  who 
are  mentally  ill.  to  provide  for  their  care, 
treatment,  and  hospitalization,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Over. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


AMENDMENT    TO     THE     INTERNAL 
SECURITY  ACT  OP  1950 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  950)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950.  which  had  been 
rep>orted   from   the    Committee   on    the 


Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  on  page 
5.  after  line  8.  to  Insert : 

(c)  Nothwlthstanding  section  133(d)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  any  authority 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Defense  by  sub- 
section (a)  may  be  delegated  only  to  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Director 
of  the  National  Security  Agency,  or  both. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  926) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

pimposE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  establish  a 
legislative  base  for  enforcing  a  strict  security 
standard  for  the  employment  and  retention 
In  employment  of  persons  of  the  National 
Security  Agency  and  to  achieve  maximum 
security  for  the  activities  of  the  Agency,  to 
strengthen  the  capability  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  the  Director  of  the  National 
Security  Agency  and  to  provide  for  such  by 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Defense  sum- 
marily to  terminate  the  employment  of  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Agency  wherever 
he  considers  that  action  to  be  In  the  Interest 
of  the  United  States,  and  by  expressly  ex- 
cepting appointments  to  the  Agency  posi- 
tions from  the  Civil  Service  Act  of  1883  and 
from  provisions  of  the  Performance  Rating 
Act  of  1950. 

STATCMBfrt' 

HJl.  950  has  five  main  provisions: 

1.  It  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  em- 
ployed In.  or  detailed  or  assigned  to  the 
National  Security  Agency  and  given  access 
to  classified  information  unless  such  employ- 
ment, detail  or  access  is  ""clearly  consistent 
with  the  national  security.'"  The  power  of 
Congress  to  legislate  standards  and  qualifi- 
cations for  Federal  employment  is  not  with- 
out precedent.  For  example,  section  145(b) 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946  prescribes 
security  standards  for  employment  In  that 
Agency. 

2.  It  prohibits  the  employment  of  any  per- 
son in  the  Agency  unless  he  or  she  has  been 
cleared  for  access  to  classified  Information 
after  a  full  field  Investigation.  It  is  gen- 
erally known  that  the  activities  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  National  Security  Agency  are 
highly  classified.  In  view  of  these  respon- 
sibilities, strict  security  practices  are  an 
absolute  necessity  in  the  interest  of  our  na- 
tional security. 

3.  It  provides  for  one  or  more  boards  of 
appraisal  to  be  appointed  by  the  Director  of 
the  Agency  to  assist  him  In  discharging  his 
personnel  security  responsibilities.  Each 
member  of  such  a  board  shall  be  specially 
qualified  and  trained  for  his  duties  as  such 
a  member.  The  Director  will  refer  to  such 
boards  doubtful  cases  which.  In  his  opinion, 
warrant  further  inquiry  as  to  the  suitability 
of  the  employees  appointment  to.  or  reten- 
tion In.  employment.  If  this  bill  Is  enacted, 
no  one  at  the  National  Security  Agency  may 
be  given  access  to  classified  information  con- 
trary to  the  recommendations  of  these 
boards,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
his  designee  states  in  writing  that  such 
access  Is  '"In  the  national  Interest." 

4.  It  gives  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  In 
a  limited  class  of  cases  the  summary  power. 
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when  the  national  security  requires  such 
action,  to  terminat*  the  employment  of  any 
employee  of  the  Agency.  The  Secretary  Is 
to  exercise  this  power  only  '"In  the  interests 
of  the  United  States"  and  after  determining 
that  procedures  prescribed  in  other  laws  gov- 
erning termination  of  Government  service 
cannot  be  invoked  "consistently  with  the 
national  security.'"  Such  a  determination 
by  the  Secretary  shall  be  final.  Such  ter- 
mination of  employment,  however,  will  not 
prevent  the  employee  from  seeking  or  ac- 
cepting employment  with  any  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States  If  he  or 
she  Is  declared  eligible  for  such  employment 
by  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 

It  Is  not  novel  for  Congress  to  legislate  the 
power  of  sununary  dismissal  In  fact.  Con- 
gress granted  this  same  power  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  In  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947.  The  respon- 
sibllltles  assigned  to  the  National  Security 
Agency  are  so  great,  and  the  consequences 
of  error  so  devastlng,  that  authority  to 
deviate  from  a  proposed  uniform  loyalty  pro- 
gram for  Federal  employees  should  be  granted 
to  this  Agency.  This  committee  specifically 
approves  and  affirms  the  statement  of  the 
committee  which  handled  this  bill  In  the 
other  body,  that:  "ThU  grant  of  authority 
recognizes  the  principle  that  the  resjransl- 
blllty  for  control  of  those  persons  who  are  to 
have  access  to  highly  classified  Information 
should  be  accompanied  by  commensurate 
authority  to  terminate  their  employment 
when  their  retention  and  continued  access 
to  extremely  sensitive  information  la  not 
clearly  consistent  with  the  national  security." 
5.  The  bill  excepts  appointments  to  the 
Agency  from  the  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Service  Act  of  1883  and  from  provisions  of 
the  Performance  Rating  Act  of  1950.  These 
exceptions  are  now  administratively  executed 
but  It  Is  deemed  desirable  to  give  statutory 
exemption  to  preclude  the  withdrawal  of  the 
authority.  Other  sensitive  agencies  are  al- 
ready excepted  by  statute  from  the  require- 
ment of  similar  disclosures. 

It  is  to  be  recalled  that  In  June  1960. 
Bemon  F.  Mitchell  and  William  H.  Martin, 
two  employees  of  the  National  Security 
Agency  who  had  access  to  top  secret  crypto- 
loglc  Information,  defected  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  conducted 
an  extensive  Investigation  of  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  defection,  along  with 
a  detailed  examination  of  the  personnel 
security  regulations  and  procedures  In  effect 
at  the  time  of  the  defection,  and  of  subse- 
quent measures  taken  by  the  Agency  to  re- 
solve any  weaknesses  In  Its  procedures.  A 
report  of  the  Investigation,  "Security  Prac- 
tices In  the  National  Secvuity  Agency — De- 
fection of  Bernon  F.  Mitchell  and  William 
H.  Martin."  was  presented  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  August  13.  1962.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  Investigation  and  after  hearings 
were  held  in  executive  session,  at  which  ap- 
peared representatives  of  the  Departments  of 
Defense  and  Justice,  the  National  Security 
Agency,  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
the  then  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  the  late  Francis 
E.  Walter,  introduced  H.R.  12082.  a  bill  Iden- 
tical In  scope  and  purpose  to  that  now  under 
consideration,  HJl.  950.  Defense,  Justice, 
and  the  National  Security  Agency  all  con- 
curred In  the  necessity  of  such  legislation. 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  voiced  no  ob- 
jection to  enactment  of  the  bill. 

In  the  light  of  overriding  security  consid- 
erations it  was  not,  and  Is  not  deemed  ap- 
propriate to  set  forth  in  detail  the  matters 
presented  by  the  witnesses  at  the  executive 
hearing  referred  to  above.  Congress  was 
careful  to  provide.  In  section  6  of  Public 
Law  36,  86th  Congress,  that  no  law  shall  be 


construed  to  require  the  disclosure  of  an 
activity  or  function  of  the  Agency.  This 
committee  blleves  It  sufficient  to  say  that  all 
Inquiries  were  met  with  the  full  cooperation 
of  the  witnesses. 

H.R.  12082  passed  the  House  on  September 
19.  1962.  However,  because  of  the  lateness  of 
the  session,  the  Senate  did  not  have  time  to 
act  on  the  bill  prior  to  adjournment  of  the 
87th  Congress.  On  January  9,  1963.  shortly 
after  the  88th  Congress  convened.  Mr.  Walter 
again  Introduced  his  proposal,  the  present 
HJl.  950.  The  bill  passed  In  the  House  on 
May  9,  1963  by  a  vote  of  340  to  40. 

As  recently  as  July  1963,  It  was  announced 
that  another  former  employee  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency.  Victor  Norrls  Hamil- 
ton, had  also  defected  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
This  latest  defection  Illustrates  once  again 
the  vital  importance  of  early  Senate  action 
on  H.R.  950.  The  conunlttee  believes  that 
passage  of  the  bill  will  plug  the  loopholes 
which  made  possible  the  employment  of  such 
individuals  as  Hamilton.  Mitchell,  and 
Martin  by  the  National  Security  Agency. 

AMENSMKNT 

The  committee  amendment  is  Intended 
to  Insure  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  will 
not  delegate  widely  the  authority  granted 
to  him  to  terminate  the  employment  of  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Agency  when  he 
considers  that  action  to  be  In  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  and  determines  that 
the  procedures  prescribed  In  other  provisions 
of  law  that  authorize  termination  of  employ- 
ment of  that  ofllcer  or  employee  cannot  be 
Invoked  consistently  with  the  national  se- 
curity. The  amendment  would  confine  any 
possible  delegation  of  this  authority  to  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Director 
of  the  National  Security  Agency,  or  both. 

Text  of  the  proposed  amendment,  which 
would  be  inserted  In  the  bill  at  the  end  of 
section  303  on  page  6.  as  a  new  subsection, 
is  as  follows:  "(c)  Notwithstanding  section 
133(d)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  any 
authority  vested  In  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
by  subsection  (a)  may  be  delegated  only  to 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Security  Agency,  or 
both." 


CLERK  AND  MARSHAL  OF  THE 
SUPREME  COURT 

The  bill  (H.R.  7235)  to  amend  sections 
671  and  672  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  Clerk  and  the  Mar- 
shal of  the  Supreme  Court  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  930) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUKPOSK 

The  p<urpoee  of  H.R.  7236  Is  to  amend  sec- 
tions 671  and  672  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  that  henceforth  the  office 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  (Dxjurt  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  financed  from  appro- 
priated funds  rather  than  from  the  Court's 
fees  and  that  the  fees  cturently  used  to  fi- 
nance the  Clerk's  Office  shall  be  pcUd  Into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  All  attotu 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Clerk's  Office,  are  paid  by  the  Msu-shal 
of  the  Supreme  Court  from  i4>propiiated 
funds.  H.R.  7235  would  remove  this  excep- 
tion and  would  authorize  payment  by  the 
IiCarshal  to  the  Clerk,  his  deputies,  and  em- 
ployees. 


A  House  amendment,  approved  by  this 
committee,  provides  further  that  the  Clerk 
of  the  Court  will  be  required  to  certify  the 
vouchers  which  he  would  forward  to  the  Mar- 
shal fOT  f>ayment  of  the  expenses  of  printing 
briefs  and  traveling  expenses  of  attorneys 
who  appear  In  beh^af  of  pnvons  whose  mo- 
tions to  appear  In  forma  pauperis  in  the 
Supreme  Court  have  been  approved  and 
counsel  h€«  been  appointed.  This  will  pro- 
vide the  same  procedure  which  the  law  re- 
quires for  disbursement  of  costs  regarding 
the  librarian  of  the  Court,  which  law  requires 
certified  vouchers  by  the  librarian  of  the 
Court.  In  both  of  these  Instances  the  In- 
dividuals— namely,  the  Clerk  and  the  li- 
brarian— provide  bond  as  reqxilred  by  the 
Court. 

STATXMKNT 

The  statutes  covering  the  establishment 
and  duties  of  the  Clerk's  Office  are  found  In 
section  671  of  the  Judicial  Code.  Basically, 
the  law  provides  that  the  Court  may  appoint 
and  compensate  a  Clerk  who  shall  be  subject 
to  removal  by  the  Court.  Provisions  are  In- 
cluded for  the  appointment  of  deputies  and 
assistants,  and  for  bonding  the  Clerk. 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  statutes  provides  In 
part:  "Compensation  of  the  clerk,  his  dep- 
uties, assistants,  and  messengers,  and  the 
necessary  expenses  of  his  office  shall  be  dis- 
bursed by  the  clerk  from  the  fees  collected 
by  him,  upon  allowance  and  approval  by  the 
Chief  Jiutlce  of  the  United  States." 
The  provisions  of  section  672(c) ,  authorizing 
the  Bifarshal  to  pay  salaries  of  the  Court  from 
appropriated  funds,  excludes  the  Clerk,  his 
deputies  and  employees. 

H.R.  7235  provides  that  section  671  (c)  and 
(d)  be  amended  to  eliminate  the  provisions 
for  the  payment  of  salaries  and  expenses 
from  fees  and  to  provide  that  the  Clerk  be 
required  to  pay  Into  the  Treasury  all  moneys 
collected.  In  addition,  the  exception  of  the 
Clerk's  Office  from  the  Marshal's  authority 
to  pay  salaries  from  appropriated  funds 
would  be  eliminated.  It  Is  further  provided 
that  the  Marshal  be  specifically  authorized  to 
pay  the  expenses  and  printing  and  travel  In 
In  forma  pauperis  cases.  These  expenses  have 
been  met  for  years  from  the  Clerk's  funds. 

The  amendments  are  to  be  effective  only 
when  appropriations  become  available,  since 
otherwise  the  Clerk's  Office  would  be  without 
funds  In  the  Interim  between  the  passage  of 
the  act  and  the  passage  of  the  appropriations. 

Historically,  since  the  Court  was  first  estab- 
lished In  1790,  the  salaries  and  mlscellaneovis 
expenses  of  the  Clerk's  Office  in  the  Supreme 
Court  have  been  met  from  fees  paid  by 
litigants  appearing  before  the  Court  and 
from  admission  fees  paid  by  attorneys  being 
admitted  to  practice.  Until  1883,  the  funds 
received  were  treated  as  money  belonging 
to  the  Clerk,  and  after  paying  his  necessary 
expenses,  he  retained  any  surplus  as  his 
compensation.  At  the  present  time  the  law 
provides  for  jwijrment  into  the  Treasury  trf 
the  United  States  of  fees  from  litigants  not 
utilized  In  running  the  Clerk's  Office  and  the 
Clerk  and  his  assistants  are  compensated  on 
the  basis  of  salaries  fixed  by  the  Court  or  by 
the  Chief  Justice. 

The  expense  of  operating  the  Clerk's  Office 
has  increased  over  the  years,  by  reason  of  a 
general  increase  in  expenses  In  line  with 
the  reduced  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar, 
by  reason  of  salary  Increases  equivalent  to 
those  granted  by  Congress  to  Government 
personnel  generally,  and  by  reason  of  a 
greatly  increased  volume  of  work.  Insofar 
as  the  Increased  worklocul  has  paid  tot  Itself 
In  Increased  fees,  no  problem  Is  created, 
but  a  very  large  part  of  the  Increased  work- 
load has  taken  the  form  of  In  fcmna  pauperis 
cases  which  have  paid  no  fees  and  have  Im- 
posed an  ever-Increasing  burden  on  the 
Clerk's  Office.  The  number  of  Individual 
cases  In   this  category  has  Increased  from 
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526  new  caaes  filed  In  the  1952  term  to  1.414 
In  the  1962  term  Just  ended.  All  of  these 
factors  together  have  resulted  In  an  Increase 
In  the  total  expense  of  the  Clerk's  CXBce  from 
$130,000  In  1952  to  $227,000  In  1963. 

The  steadily  Increasing  cost  of  operating 
the  Clerk's  OfBce  In  the  past  has  been  met 
In  two  ways.  First,  the  Court  from  time 
to  time  hafi  adjusted  Its  fee  schedule  to  meet 
Increased  costs.  The  last  general  Increase  In 
Court  fees  took  place  In  1950  and  the  last  ad- 
justment In  the  fee  for  admission,  now  $25. 
took  place  In  1943.  Second,  there  has  been 
a  steadily  Increasing  number  of  attorneys 
seeking  admission  and  the  funds  from  these 
admissions  have  In  part,  at  least,  met  the 
vastly  Increased  expenses  of  handling  In  for- 
ma pauperis  cases.  Total  revenues  of  the 
office  had  Increased  from  $127,000  In  1953  to 
$198,000  In  1963. 

Since  revenues  have  not  kept  pace  with 
expenses,  the  Clerk's  OfBce  has  Incurred  defi- 
cits In  4  out  of  the  last  5  years.  In  the  last 
fiscal  year  this  deficit  amounted  to  $29,000. 
It  Is  clear  that  the  office  cannot  continue  on 
Its  present  method  of  financing  without  In- 
creasing Its  fees  materially. 

In  recent  years  the  practice  of  financing 
public  services  through  a  fee  system  has  prac- 
tically disappeared  from  operations  of  the 
Federal  Government.  By  and  large,  govern- 
mental services  are  today  financed  by  gen- 
eral taxation  rather  than  by  special  fees 
Imposed  on  the  persons  affected.  This  Is 
true  of  the  Federal  courts  generally,  where, 
although  fees  are  charged,  they  are  not  relied 
upon  to  support  the  clerical  activities  with 
the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  Clerk's  OfBce 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Supreme  Court  Is  reluctant  to  adjust 
Its  fee  schedule  upward  sufficiently  to  con- 
tinue the  Clerks  Office  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis.  There  Is  a  conviction  that  Justice 
should  be  dispensed  equally  to  the  rich  and 
the  poor  alike  and  that  to  raise  fees  sub- 


stantially might  Impose  a  deterrent  on  per- 
sons of  limited  means  seeking  Justice  In  the 
Supreme  Court.  Paupers  can  be  taken  care 
of.  though,  at  the  expense  of  other  litigants, 
but  the  problem  Is  far  greater  with  respect 
to  persons  of  moderate  means.  In  this  re- 
spect the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  has  made  every  effort  not  to  Increase 
the  court  fees  In  the  Federal  court  system, 
generally. 

The  Justification  for  the  proposed  legis- 
lation Is.  therefore,  that  It  Is  good  policy  to 
follow  the  current  governmental  trend  of 
financing  public  services  by  general  taxation 
rather  than  by  special  fees  Imposed  upon  the 
Individuals  concerned  since  to  Increase  the 
fees  sufficiently  to  provide  for  the  future  sol- 
vency of  the  Clerk's  Office  might  well  Im- 
pose such  costs  on  litigants  that  the  rich 
would  receive  a  preference  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  In  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
administration  of  Justice  Is  a  public  benefit 
and  Its  costs  should  be  met  by  the  public. 

COST 

It  Is  estimated  that  on  the  basis  of  current 
costs  In  the  Clerk's  Office  an  appropriation  of 
about  $250,000  a  year  will  be  necessary. 
However,  the  net  cost  for  the  U.S.  Treasury 
would  be  much  less.  The  Income  of  the 
Clerk's  Office  In  the  past  5  years  has  varied 
between  $160,000  and  $233,000  so  that  It  can 
be  anticipated  that  the  net  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment would  amount  to  only  about  $50,000 
to  $60,000  a  year.  However,  it  should  be 
anticipated  that  this  figure  will  Increase  In 
the  future  since  the  salary  costs  of  the 
Clerk's  Office,  In  line  with  those  of  other 
Government  services,  will  rise  from  year  to 
year. 

OPEKATING    COSTS 

Following  Is  a  table  showing  the  costs  of 
operating  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  fiscal  years  1953  through 
1962: 


Statutory  fund 

1953 

1954 

1955 

190S 

1967 

19SB 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

»lllMiotf  ■ 

IM,024 
7.172 

$88. 5M 
6.030 

$97,180 
11.301 

$112,273 
13.244 

$130,086 
11.291 

$146,117 
10.670 

$157. 117 
16.483 

$168,610 
18.428 

$193,050 
22.98? 

$193. 276 

Supplies' 

19.817 

Expenses 

104.086 

109.524 

108.500 

125.517 

141.387 

156.787 

173.600 

187.038 

216.047 

213.083 

1  Includes  agency  contribution  for  retirement,  health,  and  life  insurance. 

"  Includes  printing,  telephone,  travel,  repairs,  equipment,  furnishings,  and  postage. 


VIIWS  OF  THI  CHTBT  JUSTICE 

A  letter  from  the  Honorable  Earl  Warren. 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  to  Sena- 
tor Olin  D  Johnston,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with 
regard  to  H.R.  7235  follows: 

Supreme  CotniT  of  the  United  States. 

Washington.  DC.  February  27, 1964. 
Hon.  Olin  D.  Johnston, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  New  Senate  Office 
Building,    Washington,   DC. 

Dear  Senatok  Johnston:  In  view  of  the 
reference  to  your  committee  on  H.R.  7235. 
a  bin  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Act  relating  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  I  wish  to  advise  you  that  the 
Court  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  bill  Is  a 
desirable  one  and  should  be  enacted  Into 
law. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  change 
the  practice  under  which  the  Clerk's  Office 
has  been  financed  out  of  court  fees  and  to 
provide  that  these  fees  be  paid  into  the 
Treasury  and  the  Clerks  expenses  be  met  out 
of  appropriated  funds.  The  occasion  for  the 
change  Is  that  Increasing  costs,  due  In  part 
to  the  burden  of  In  forma  pauperis  cases, 
have  made  It  necessary  either  to  Increase  the 
Court's  fees  or  to  change  the  law.  The  Court 
was  reluctant  to  Increase  the  cost  of  litigat- 
ing before  It  and  believed  that  It  was  more 
consistent  with  present  legislative  policy  to 


finance  public  service  out  of  general  funds 
raised  by  taxation  than  by  a  fee  system.  It. 
therefore,  requested  the  pending  legislation. 

I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  for  a  statment  of 
the  details  of  the  legislation  If  the  bill  Is 
enacted,  the  Court  would  continue  to  follow 
Its  established  practice  of  compensating  per- 
sonnel In  the  Clerk's  Office  on  the  same  sal- 
ary classifications  established  for  the  Federal 
civil  service. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  provide  any  further  In- 
formation  you    may   desire   and   I   have   re- 
quested the  Clerk  to  make  himself  available 
to  you  for  that  purpose. 
Verly  truly  yours. 

XaklWamizn. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
PKjre.  Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964— THE 
COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the 
purpose  to  reduce  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment so  as  to  justify  the  tax  cut  that  was 
made.  Yesterday  I  had  occasion  to  read 
the  testimony  given  on  the  cotton  bill, 
and  I  read  the  comments  made  by  the 


Senator  from  Louisiana  fMr.  Ellender] 
concerning  the  purpose  of  subsidizing  the 
processors  of  cotton  in  the  United  States 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween what  cotton  is  being  sold  for  in 
our  country  and  what  it  is  being  sold  for 
in  the  world  markets.  I  find  that  this  is 
a  new  program  of  subsidy.  It  will  cost 
$312  million.  I  wish  to  read  for  a  mo- 
ment remarks  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]: 

We  used  8.600.000  bales  of  cotton  at  hmne 
without  a  subsidy  such  as  we  have  on  the 
export  of  cotton.  It  Is  now  proposed  to  sub- 
sidize on  the  same  basis  the  cotton  sold  do- 
mestically which  Is  at  the  rate  of  $30  a  bale, 
or  at  a  total  cost  of  $258  million. 

This  cost  of  $258  million  results  from 
a  completely  new  program  not  hereto- 
fore in  force.  The  cost  of  the  export 
subsidies  under  existing  law  in  1964  will 
be  $54  million;  thus  bringing  this  part 
of  the  cotton  subsidy  program  up  to  $312 
million. 

I  cannot  see  it.  In  the  past  year.  600,- 
000  bales  of  cotton  were  reflected  in  the 
manufactured  cotton  products  sent  by 
foreign  countries  into  the  United  States. 
The  domestic  processor  is  complaining 
that  foreign-made  cotton  commodities 
have  been  sent  into  our  country  in  an 
amount  totaling  600.000  bales  and.  there- 
fore, these  domestic 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  may  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Ohio  Is  recog- 
nized for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Therefore,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  domestic  processors  be  sub- 
sidized not  only  on  the  basis  of  the 
600.000  bales  that  are  being  converted 
into  manufactured  goods  In  foreign 
countries,  but  also  on  the  8.600.000  bales 
which  have  been  normally  used  in  the 
United  States. 

These  processors  have  a  rich  market 
in  our  country.  We  are  living  In  an  era 
of  abundance.  They  have  no  trouble 
selling  the  products  made  from  the 
8.600.000  bales.  They  are  selling  these 
products  at  a  price  that  produces  a  profit. 
But.  that  is  not  enough;  they  now  wish 
to  be  subsidized  to  the  full  quantity  of 
9.700.000  bales,  at  a  cost  of  $312  million. 

Mr.  President.  I  respectfully  submit 
that  this  is  an  example  of  profligacy.  It 
will  set  the  example  whereby  other 
domestic  producers,  using  other  raw  ma- 
terials, win  be  asking  Congress  for  a  sub- 
sidy; and  I  suppose,  because  of  the  way 
Congress  has  acted  In  the  past.  It  will 
give  them  what  they  want.  Congress  will 
keep  on  giving  until  the  time  comes  when 
the  whole  management  collapses. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  hold  In  my  hand 
a  letter  dated  February  24.  1964.  signed 
by  Orvllle  Freeman,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  in  response  to  an  Inquiry  of 
mine  about  the  cost  of  the  present  pro- 
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gram  and  the  cost  If  the  Senate  com- 
mittee version  becomes  law. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates that  under  present  legislation,*  if 
it  continues  in  full  force  and  effect,  even 
If  the  price  is  reduced  by  2.47  cents  per 
pound,  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of 
the  able  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
cost  under  his  program  would  be  $452 
million  for  the  year  1964-65;  whereas 
the  cost  under  the  Senate  committee 
version  would  be  $4  million  less,  or  $448 

million.    For  the  fiscal  year  1965-66 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mf.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  may  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Georgia  Is  rec- 
o.'Tnlzed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Under  the  Senate 
bill,  the  cost  would  be  $514  million. 
Under  the  program  as  advanced  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  it  would  be  $521 
million.  For  the  year  1966-67,  the  cost 
under  the  Senate  committee  version 
would  be  $509  million;  whereas  the  cost 
imder  the  program  advanced  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  be  $607 
million.  For  the  year  1967-68,  the  cost 
imder  the  Senate  bill  would  be  $489  mil- 
lion; whereas  the  cost  under  the  pro- 
gram advanced  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  be  $681  million. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  while 
the  cost  would  be  Incresised  under  the 
program  advanced  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  the  CCC  stocks  will  likewise 
be  going  up. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  is 
not  what  I  would  consider  an  Ideal  bill 
by  any  means.  It  is  patching  up  exist- 
ing law. 

I  would  change  the  program.  If  I  had 
the  votes.  I  would  pay  the  subsidy  to  the 
farmers,  and  to  the  farmers  only.  This 
bill  does  not  provide  for  that,  so  it  does 
not  comport  with  my  ideas,  but  I  believe 
it  Is  a  better  alternative  than  the  exist- 
ing law. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  Is  discussing  a  subject  different 
from  the  one  that  I  am  talking  ^bout. 
The  Senator  Is  talking  about  the  entire 
bill.  I  am  pointing  out  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  provide  a  subsidy  not  to  the 
farmer,  but  to  some  processor,  vendor,  or 
purchaser  in  the  line  of  processing.  To 
me  It  Is  very  simple,  that  at  no  time  have 
we  done  this  before.  We  are  entering 
into  a  program  which  by  itself,  separate 
and  apart  from  the  entire  bill,  will  cost 
$312  million.  I  am  talking  about  a  new 
subsidy,  and  that  Is  to  the  processor. 
That  Is  the  complaint  I  make.  I  have 
constantly  stated  that  once  we  begin  to 
give  a  subsidy,  we  give  It  to  one  and  that 
creates  a  problem  with  another;  and 
when  we  give  It  to  suiother.  It  then 
creates  a  problem  with  a  third  and  then 
a  fourth,  a  situation  which  produces  an 
unending  train  of  problems.  We  never 
catch  up.  That  is  what  the  bill  would 
do. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  was 
referring  of  course,  only  to  the  subsidy 
on  cotton. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     The  Senator  Is  cor- 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Whereas  this  pro- 
posal refers  to  the  entire  cotton  bill,  not 
to  the  wheat  bill.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  those 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles 
desire  the  right  to  buy  American  cotton 
at  the  same  price  at  which  we  now  sell 
American  cotton  to  every  other  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  except  America. 
In  addition,  what  Public  Law  480  is 
giving  away  or  selling  is  local  cur- 
rency  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  may  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Georgia  is  rec- 
ognized for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  We  lend  money 
back  to  the  country  Involved  with  little 
or  no  prospect  of  ever  recovering  the 
$117  million  worth  of  cotton  a  year. 
Any  subsidy  paid  to  the  textile  industry 
will  be  received  by  the  American  con- 
sumers because  the  textile  industry  is  so 
competitive  that  It  would  have  to  .  be 
passed  along. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  happy  to 
yield,  provided  I  have  sufiBclent  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  may  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Georgia  is  rec- 
ognized for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
basis  of  the  bill  as  It  is  drafted,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  says  it  will  cost  more 
than  the  existing  law. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  No;  it  will  cost  less. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  is  correct,  and 
the  subsidy  to  the  processor  should  be 
eliminated,  we  should  have  a  further 
saving  or  a  further  lessening  of  the  cost 
by  $312  million? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  we  eliminated 
that  aspect,  of  course  It  would  reduce 
the  price  somewhat;  but  I  point  out  to 
the  Senator  that  the  cotton  bill  was 
devised  after  consideration  of  all  phases 
of  the  industry— the  producers,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  those  employed 
In  the  mills,  those  engaged  in  the  process- 
ing, and  those  who  ordinarily  are  en- 
gaged in  selling.  This  perhaps  was  the 
only  bill  that  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee could  get  behind  and  support. 

If  we  do  not  pass  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, the  CCC  stocks  will  increase  from 
the  present  7.700.000  bales  to  about  11 
million  on  August  1  of  this  year,  and  to 
14  250,000  bales  at  the  end  of  1966. 

Mr.  President,  I  sisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  letter  addressed 


to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
together  with  comparative  tables. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  tables  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recx)rd,  as  follows: 

dxpartmemt  of  aoricultdu, 

Office  of  the  Sscketabt, 
Washington,  February  24, 1964. 
Hon.  HZBMAM  E.  Talmadox, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Talmadgi:  In  response  to 
your  request,  we  are  furnishing  a  compari- 
son of  estimated  expenditures  and  program 
results  for  4  years  under  the  following  alter- 
native modifications  of  the  cotton  provisions 
of  H.R.  6196,  as  amended  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

Alternative  1:  Hit.  6196  as  amended  by 
Senate  committee,  but  without  the  trade  in- 
centive payments  on  cotton  used  dotnes- 
Ucally. 

Alternative  2 :  Current  legislation  with  80- 
cent  price  support   (basis  Middling  inch). 

The  data  are  set  out  In  summary  fashion 
in  the  attached  table.  These  data  take  into 
account  changes  In  production  and  utiliza- 
tion that  would  result  from  price  changes. 
The  expenditure  estimates  take  into  account 
changes  in  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
inventory  position.  Programs  that  result  in 
reducing  CCC  Inventory  also  reduce  pro- 
gram expenditures.  Conversely,  programs 
that  permit  continued  buildups  in  OCC 
inventory  increase  program  expenditures.  In 
other  words,  existing  Inventories  can  be  used 
to  reduce  the  program  costs  which  would 
otherwise  be  Incurred,  and  these  estimates 
recognize  that  they  would  be  so  used  In  a 
program  which  achieves  stock  reductions. 
Under  a  program  permitting  continued  in- 
creases in  excessive  stocks,  additional  inven- 
tories would  be  of  doubtful  ultimate  value 
and  would  certainly  add  to  the  immediate 
burden  of  initial  acquisition  expenditures, 
storage  costs,  and  other  carrying  charges. 

Some  of  the  more  significant  results  in- 
dicated by  the  data  In  the  attached  table  are 
as  follows: 

Alternative  1 :  Since  the  effective  price  for 
domestic  use  would  be  6Vi  cents  a  pound 
higher  than  under  the  committee  amend- 
ment, domestic  consumption  would  be  leas; 
and  the  gap  would  widen  from  year  to  year. 
Accordingly,  the  drawdown  in  inventories 
would  be  less,  although  substantial  draw- 
downs would  be  achieved  through  operation 
of  the  domestic  allotment  choice  plan. 

The  difference  In  expenditures  between 
this  alternative  and  the  committee  amend- 
ment represents  the  cost  of  achieving  a  one- 
price  plan  for  cotton.  In  1964,  this  would 
be  $105  million,  allowing  for  a  nonrecurring 
inventory  shift  from  CCC  to  private  stocks. 
In  1965,  without  this  inventory  shift,  the 
dlfTerence  In  expenditures  would  be  greater; 
but  after  that  It  would  be  narrowed  again 
so  that  the  added  expenditures  for  completely 
eliminating  the  6ya-cent  adverse  differential 
for  domestic  users  would  be  only  $69  mil- 
lion for  the  1967  crop. 

Alternative  2:  This  alternative  would  not 
prevent  further  Increases  In  excessive  CCC 
stocks.  As  these  Increases  continued,  pro- 
gram expenditures  would  also  lncre«ise  untU 
In  fiscal  1967-68.  expenditures  would  be  $192 
million  higher  than  under  the  committee 
amendment. 

In  each  case,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  estimates  of  farm  Income  are  gross  farm 
Income  rather  than  net  farm  inccKne.  With 
the  domestic  allotment  choice  as  provided 
In  the  committee  amendment,  total  cotton 
production  and  gross  receipts  will  be  some- 
what lees  than  under  current  legislation, 
but  net  farm  income — almost  by  definition — 
will  be  significantly  larger.  This  follows 
since  the  domestic  allotment  choice  would 
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be  a  completely  voluntary  one,  and  presum- 
ably no  farmer  would  make  thl«  choice  unleae 
It  Increased  his  net  Income.  Under  the 
choice,  the  farmer  would  not  only  save  on 
production  expenses  applicable  to  cotton,  but 


would.  In  many  cases.  ^In  considerable  net 
Income    from    other    crops    which    he    could 
plant  In  lieu  of  cotton. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Oavnxz  L.  Fhxcmak. 


Comparison  of  program  results  under  alternative  changes  in  H.R.  6196  as  amended  by 

Senate  committee 

PRODUCTION  (THOUSAND  BALES) 


Fiscal  year 


1964. 
1966. 
1966. 
1967. 


H.R.  6190  as 

amended  by 

Senate 
committee 


12.860 
13.000 
13.200 
13.400 


HR  6196  m 

amended  by 
Senate  com- 
mittee but 
without  trade 
incentive 
payment  ■ 


12.8S0 
13.000 
13,200 
13.400 


Current 

leitislation 

with  30K!ent 

price  support 


14.200 
14.600 
15.000 
15,400 


DOMESTIC  CONSUMPTION  (THOUSAND  BALES) 

lOM                                                            - 

9,600 

9,600 

9.800 

10.000 

8.880 
8.880 
8.780 
8.780 

8.880 

1Q|ML 

8.880 

lOM                                                                                                      

8.780 

1QA7                                                                

8.780 

ENDING  CCC  STOCKS  (THOUSAND  BALES) 


1964. 
1968. 
1966. 
1967. 


7.700 
6.200 
4.700 
1.100 


8.960 
8.200 
7.780 
7.800 


10.300 
11.190 
12.800 
14.280 


FARM  INCOME  (MILLION  DOLLARS) 

IflM                                                     ...,--.- 

1.997 
2.019 
2.047 
2.073 

1.997 
1019 
2.047 
2.073 

2.004 

IMA                                                                 .„.-..- 

2.153 

iMi                                   

2.212 

\ogr 

2,2n 

EXPENDITURES  (MILLION  DOLLARS) 


1964-68. 


1966-67. 
1967-68. 


448 
814 
809 

489 


3a 

386 

soe 

420 


482 
521 
607 
661 


«  For  the  purpose  of  comparability,  the  same  export  market  pro<luction  Is  assumed  under  this  proposal  as  under 
the  committee  amendment;  however,  this  amount  of  export  production  would  not  be  permitted  under  the  language 
of  the  committee  bill  for  the  1965  and  succeeding  crops. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  1964 
is  right,  having  in  mind  that  Secretaries 
have  been  wrong  for  the  last  30  years, 
each  year,  practically,  predicting  what 
the  subsidy  program  would  do. 


PHYSICAL  FITNESS   AND  THE  SPE- 
CIAL MILK  PROGRAM 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  we  hear 
much  about  physical  fitness  these  days, 
but  probably  no  program  in  our  history 
has  contributed  more  to  the  physical 
welfare  of  our  youth  than  the  special 
milk  program  that  was  launched  10  years 
ago. 

Although  this  program  was  first  au- 
thorized in  1954  by  a  Republican  Con- 
gress under  former  President  Eisen- 
hower, it  has  enjoyed  bipartisan  support 
since  its  Inception;  among  Its  most  en- 
thusiastic supporters  being  the  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield  I 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  as  well  as  all  the  Re- 
publican leadership. 

It  is  a  youth  program  of  incalculable 
value.  Those  who  have  sponsored  it  and 
those  who  have  been  responsible  for  its 


success  in  local  communities  all  over  the 
Nation  deserve  special  commendation  in 
this  10th  anniversary  year. 

The  reason  for  the  program  is  simple 
and  direct — to  increase  the  consumption 
of  fluid  whole  milk  by  schoolchildren. 

This  policy  was  set  forth  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1954  in  these  words: 

The  production  and  use  of  abundant  sup- 
plies of  high  quality  milk  and  dairy  products 
are  essential  to  the  health  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation  •  •  •  It  la  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  assure  a  stabilized  annual  pro- 
duction of  adequate  supplies  of  milk  and 
dairy  products  and  to  promote  the  Increased 
use  of  these  foods. 

Congress  also  wrote  into  the  same  law 
a  section  authorizing  a  2-year  program 
"to  increase  the  consumption  of  fluid 
milk  by  children  in  nonprofit  schools  of 
high  school  age  and  under"  and  provided 
that  up  to  $50  million  annually  of  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  funds  should 
be  used  for  this  purpose. 

A  basic  aim  of  the  program  has  been 
to  lower  the  price  of  milk  to  children  who 
can  afford  to  pay  something  and  to  pro- 
vide it  free  of  charge  to  those  who  can- 
not pay.  In  line  with  this,  a  system 
of  reimbursement  payments  has  been 
developed  to  enable  schools  and  other 


participating  agencies  to  sell  milk  at  a 
reduced  price. 

Under  this  plan,  they  receive  up  to  3 
cents  reimbursement  for  every  half  pint 
served. 

The  program  took  hold  immediately  in 
1954  because  the  need  for  this  important 
diet  supplement  was  apparent  from  the 
beginning. 

In  1956  the  program  was  expanded  to 
Include  a  variety  of  organizations  such 
as  nursery  schools,  summer  camps,  and 
settlement  houses. 

The  1954  appropriation  was  only  $17.2 
million  but  the  demand  for  this  vital 
Federal  cooperative  program  rose  in  such 
a  spectacular  way  that  the  1955-56  ap- 
propriation Jumped  to  $45.8  million. 

I  have  a  table  which  expresses  the 
consumption  of  milk  in  millions  of 
pounds,  shows  the  growth  of  this  pro- 
gram year  by  year: 

The  table  shows  that  from  1954  the 
program  has  grown  from  49  million 
pounds  to  1,500  million  pounds  in  1963. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ta- 
ble be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Million 
I  pounds 

1954 49 

1065 - 489 

1956 _ 840 

1967 984 

1958 1,  108 

1959 1,  210 

1980 _ 1,  304 

1981 1.  S61 

1963 _ 1.  371 

1983 1,  500 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  fact 
that  we  are  now  appropriating  $100  mil- 
lion annually  to  provide  more  than  1.5 
billion  pounds  of  milk  for  schoolchildren, 
institutions,  and  other  child-care  activi- 
ties clearly  shows  how  much  this  pro- 
gram means  in  terms  of  practical  human 
nutrition. 

Expressed  another  way.  the  1963  con- 
sumption of  milk  under  this  progrswn  was 
more  than  2.7  billion  half  pints. 

By  next  June  30,  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1964,  It  is  expected  the  figure  will  rise 
to  2.9  billion  half  pints  served  in  92.000 
school  and  child-care  activities. 

Over  the  entire  10-year  period  this 
quantity  totals  10.2  billion  pounds,  or  al- 
most 20  billion  half  pints  of  milk  that 
have  been  distributed  to  our  young 
people. 

These  statistics  add  up  to  an  imposing 
contribution  to  the  physical  fitness  of 
our  young  people  and,  aside  from  the 
widespread  national  benefits,  these  grow- 
ing children  have  been  Introduced  to  the 
need  for  milk  In  their  diet. 

This  will,  of  course,  have  long-term 
Implications  in  terms  of  better  health. 


RACIAL  DISCRIMINATION  AND 
OPPRESSION 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  received  a  concurrent  resolution 
from  the  House  of  Representatives.  State 
of  Hawaii,  which  I  would  like  to  have 
made  a  part  of  the  Record.  It  expresses 
a  position  which  Is  generally  held  among 
the  citizens  of  the  50th  State  of  Hawaii 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  our  Nation  was  founded  on  the 
concept  of  equal  rights  for  all.  and 

Whereas  racial  discrimination  and  oppres- 
sion has  resulted  In  depriving  a  significant 
segment  of  otir  Nation  of  their  equal  rights; 
and 

Whereas  this  racial  discrimination  and  op- 
pression has  caused  and  will  cause  great  dis- 
sension, discord,  and  disturbance  through- 
out our  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  elimination  of  this  racial  dis- 
crimination and  oppression  would  strengthen 
our  Nation  and  Improve  our  Image  abroad; 
and 

Whereas  the  various  States  In  oior  Nation 
have  been  unwilling  or  unable  to  eliminate 
this  racial  discrimination  and  oppression; 
and 

Whereas  civil  rights  legislation  presently 
before  Congress  would  aid  In  the  elimina- 
tion of  this  racial  discrimination  and  op- 
pression :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Second  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii.  Budget  Session  of  1964  {the  senate 
concurring) .  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  It  is  hereby  respectfully  re- 
quested to  enact  the  civil  rights  legislation 
before  It;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  duly  certified  copies  of 
this  concurrent  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the 
Honorable  Daniel  K.  Inoute  and  the  Hon- 
orable HiKAM  L.  Pong.  U.S.  Senators  from 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  to  the  Honorable 
Thomas  P.  Gill  and  the  Honorable  Spark 
M.  Matsunaca,  U.S.  Representatives  from  the 
State  of  Hawaii. 

Elmer  P.   Cravalho. 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
Nelson  K.  E>oi, 
President  of  the  Senate. 


SPORT  IS  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  during 
this  year  when  Oljmipic  games  are  in 
progress,  people  around  the  world  are 
watching  the  contests  between  the  young 
athletes.  Those  who  have  watched  the 
televising  of  the  contests  have  been 
struck,  I  am  sure,  by  the  spirit  of  friend- 
ly competition  which  hsis  prevailed. 

In  the  January  issue  of  the  Courier, 
which  Is  published  by  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization, there  is  a  reprint  of  remarks 
by  Ren6  Maheu.  Director  General  of 
UNESCO,  under  the  title,  "Sport  Is  Ed- 
ucation." In  this  article,  the  impact  of 
sports  on  international  understanding 
and  good  will  Is  strongly  emphasized.  I 
believe  that  it  Is  important  for  people 
everywhere  to  realize  the  value  such 
competition  has.  and  to  envision  the 
means  which  are  available  for  increased 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  other 
peoples  through  friendly  cwnpetltive 
sports  In  which  our  yoimg  people  en- 
gage in  the  Olympics. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
remarks  by  Ren6  Maheu  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Sport  Is  Education 
(By  Ren«  Maheu) 

Por  the  revival  of  the  Olympic  games  we 
have  to  thank  Pierre  de  Coubertin  who,  in 


1892  when  he  was  barely  30  years  of  age. 
launched  the  idea  during  the  jubilee  of  the 
Union  of  Prench  Athletic  Clubs.  Two  years 
later  the  revival  was  officially  proclaimed  at 
the  Sorbonne  In  Paris,  and  the  first  Olympic 
games  of  modern  times  took  place  In  Athens 
In  1896. 

"Why  did  I  revive  the  Olympic  games?" 
said  Coubertin.  "To  dignify  and  invigorate 
sport,  to  make  it  independent  and  durable 
and  thus  better  fitted  for  its  educational  role 
In  the  world  today;  to  honor  the  Individual 
athlete  because  of  his  real  value  to  the  com- 
munity as  a  stimulus  to  physical  exercise 
and  to  exalt  feats  that  encourage  a  healthy 
competitive  spirit." 

Coubertin  reiterated  these  Ideas,  though  in 
more  developed  form,  in  "The  Philosophical 
Bases  of  Modern  Olympics."  a  message  which 
he  broadcast  from  Berlin  In  August  1935.  a 
year  before  the  11th  Olympic  games. 

If,  on  this  occasion.  Coubertin  was  perhaps 
somewhat  too  ambitious  in  claiming  that 
modern  Ol3rmplcs  should  be  considered  as 
first  and  foremost  a  religion,  the  reason  was 
his  own  fervor.  But  the  other  ideas  In  his 
Olympic  philosophy  form  a  logical  and  com- 
pact whole  of  lasting  value  which  the  most 
lucid  minds  should  make  a  point  of  studjring. 
Olympics,  said  Coubertin.  postulate  the  ex- 
istence and  assembly  of  an  elite  of  athletes, 
an  elite  whose  ranks  are  open  to  anyone  able 
to  meet  a  single  condition — superiority  in 
sport.  The  process  of  selecting  this  elite  it- 
self Implies  a  broad  democratization  of  sport; 
and.  conversely,  the  accomplishments  of  the 
elite  help  to  popularize  sport  among  the  mass 
of  the  people. 

Indeed,  in  a  now  familiar  axiom.  Pierre  de 
Coubertin  declared:  "If  100  people  are  to 
take  up  physical  culture.  50  must  already  be 
engaged  in  sport;  if  50  are  to  practice  sp>CM^ 
there  must  be  20  who  specialize;  if  20  are  to 
specialize  there  must  be  5  capable  of  super- 
lative feats." 

Coubertin  affirms  too  that  we  have  nothing 
CO  fear  from  these  superlative  feats,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  Utopian  to  try 
to  saddle  athletics  with  a  code  of  compulsory 
moderation.  Athletes  must  have  absolute 
freedom  to  overstep  all  bounds.  That  is  why 
they  were  given  the  vigorous  motto,  cltius. 
altlus.  fortius — ever  faster,  higher,  and 
stronger,  "the  motto  of  those  bold  enough 
to  challenge  existing  records."  in  other  words 
to  thrust  back  the  bounds  of  the  hitherto 
unattainable. 

NEED  rOR  a  careful  REAPPRAISAL 

The  moral  conduct  of  athletes  must  be 
equal  to  the  standard  of  their  performance 
In  the  field.  Pierre  de  Coubertin  asks  them 
to  constitute  an  "order  of  chivalry"  which 
scrupulously  observes  a  code  of  honour  based 
on  fairplay.  He  counts  on  the  Oljrmpic 
games  to  bring  this  home  so  strongly  that 
not  only  will  the  example  be  followed  at  all 
sports  meetings — international,  national  and 
local — but  the  spectators  too  will  feel  its 
impact. 

Por  Coubertin  the  idea  of  a  truce  was  also 
an  Important  aspect  of  the  Oljrmpics.  He 
saw  it  as  a  modern  evocation  of  the  sacred 
truce  of  antiquity,  established  by  Iphitos. 
King  of  Ells,  in  agreement  with  Lycurgus. 
which  for  nearly  12  centuries  was  respected 
at  Olympla.  so  that  all  quarrels,  misunder- 
standings, factions  and  hatreds  cease  during 
the  games.  The  alliance  of  enthusiasm  with 
the  spirit  of  fairplay  found  in  competitive 
sports  opens,  in  natural  consequence,  the 
way  to  mutual  respect  and  understanding 
and  to  friendship  itself.  "Hatred  and 
violence."  said  Coubertin,  "are  attributes  of 
the  fainthearted." 

Sport  is  Indeed  an  order  of  chivalry,  com- 
bining honour  and  a  code  of  ethics  and 
esthetics,  recruiting  its  members  from  all 
classes  and  all  peoples,  mingling  them  In 
concord  and  friendship  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  entire  world. 


Sport  is  also  a  truce.  In  our  technological 
way  of  life,  ruled  by  an  inexorable  law  of 
toil,  in  which  we  are  only  what  we  have, 
and  have  only  what  we  earn,  sport  is  the 
hallowed  pastime,  a  princely  gift  to  enrich 
our  hours  of  leisure.  In  an  era  of  antago- 
nisms and  conflicts  dominated  by  the  drive 
for  power  and  by  pride.  It  Is  the  respite  of  the 
gods  In  which  fair  competition  ends  in 
respect  and  friendship. 

Sport,  too.  Is  education,  the  most  concrete 
and  the  truest  kind  of  education — that  of 
character.  Sport  is  knowledge  because  it  is 
only  by  patient  study  and  self-revelation 
that  a  sportsman  can  go  from  strength  to 
strength. 

Sport  is  culture  because  the  transient 
movements  It  traces  in  time  and  space — for 
nothing  but  the  sheer  pleasure  of  doing  so, 
as  Plato  has  It — Illuminate  with  dramatic 
meaning  the  essential  and  therefore  the 
deepest  and  widest  values  of  different  peo- 
ples and  of  the  human  race  Itself;  It  is  cul- 
ture, too,  because  it  creates  beauty,  and 
above  all  for  those  who  usually  have  the  least 
opportunity  to  feast  upon  It. 

If  there  Is  one  unchanging  factor  In  Cou- 
bertln's  humanistic  concept  of  sp>ort,  from 
the  Paris  proclamation  In  1894 — his  profes- 
sion of  faith — right  down  to  the  Berlin  mes- 
sage of  1935 — his  testament — it  is  unde- 
niably the  dual  belief  that  sport  is  demo- 
cratic and  International  by  nature  and  voca- 
tion. Half  a  century  of  extraordinary  de- 
velopment In  sport  has  shown  how  right  he 
was  on  both  these  points:  His  words  have 
come  true  and  his  spirit  has  triumphed. 

But  Is  It  a  betrayal  of  his  memory  to  point 
out  that  this  confirmation  and  triumph  have 
come  about  in  conditions  which  call  for  a 
careful  reappraisal,  and  even  a  bold  revision 
of  certain  Ideas  or  practices  that  he  origi- 
nated? I  personally  do  not  think  so;  I  feel 
that  he,  with  his  remarkable  opemninded- 
ness,  would  be  the  first  to  undertake  the 
necessary  reappraisals. 

On  the  first  point — the  democratization  of 
sport — does  anyone  nowadays  not  see  and 
realize  that  this  democratization,  the  con- 
ditions of  urban  life  and.  of  course,  the  rais- 
ing of  the  level  of  athletic  performance,  have 
profoundly  altered  the  conditions  in  which 
the  athletic  elite  is  selected? 

The  famous  axiom  remains  true:  Sp<w^ 
needs  its  champions.  But.  unless  the  cir- 
cumstances are  exceptional,  it  is  no  longer 
true,  as  It  was  in  Coubertin's  day.  that  the 
champion  can  emerge,  train,  establish  him- 
self and  give  the  full  measure  of  his  poten- 
tialities— which  is  properly  not  only  his  in- 
dividual vocation  but  also  his  role  in  so- 
ciety— in  that  state  of  Independence  of.  and 
Indifference  to.  the  economic  contingencies — 
or  rather  necessities — of  ordinary  life  which 
confers  what  is  called  amateur  status,  and 
which  at  the  time  Pierre  de  Coubertin  no 
doubt  considered  essential  to  the  spirit  of 
the   Oljrmpic   games. 

Though  amateurism  is  the  right  thing  for 
the  general  run  of  those  who  practice  sports, 
to  try  to  make  amateur  status  obligatory  for 
the  elite  of  the  sports  world  means — with 
certain  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule — im- 
posing falsehood  on  that  title.  In  this  re- 
spect, we  must  be  honest  enough  to  admit 
that  the  ethical  concepts  of  Pierre  de  Cou- 
bertin relate  to  a  social  situation  and  a 
stage  in  the  technical  development  of  sport 
which  are  now  out  of  date. 

Nor  were  they  those  of  Ancient  Greece,  for 
apart  from  the  fact  that  the  democracies  of 
antiquity  secvired  leisure  for  their  citizens 
at  the  price  of  slave  labor,  the  Olympic 
victors  were  what  we  today  should  call  state 
athletes.  The  social  conditions  and  sports 
technique  which  gave  Pierre  de  Coubertin 
his  frame  of  reference  were  those  of  his 
time — of  Victorian  England  and,  in  general, 
of  the  middle -class  Europe  of  the  early  dec- 
ades of  this  century. 
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Today  It  U  practically  Imposalble  for  the 
champion  to  emerge  from  the  rank  and  file 
of  sportsmen  unless  special  arrangements  are 
made  for  him  to  become  a  state  athlete  or  a 
university  athlete  or  an  athlete  spoasored  by 
some  commercial  Srm.  Strictly  speaking, 
he  Is  no  longer  really  an  amateur  at  all 

Why  should  we  be  so  reluctant  to  admit 
that  he  Is  a  professional?  Is  an  artist — a 
painter,  musician,  or  writer— disqualified  be- 
cause he  receives  a  tmtf  Why  should  we 
think  that  money  (or  some  equivalent  mate- 
rial gain)  dishonors  athletic  champions  when 
It  does  not  dishonor  poets? 

In  point  of  fact.  It  Is  falsehood  that  dis- 
honors; and  It  is  the  high  time.  In  my  opin- 
ion, to  admit  what  everyone  knows  to  be  the 
truth:  that  most  champions  and  budding 
champions  at  best  observe  only  the  strict 
letter  of  the  outmoded  standards  of  amateur 
status. 

The  problem  of  the  champion  and  the  fu- 
ture champion  Is  not  whether  or  not  they 
are  professionals.  The  real  problem.  In  prac- 
tical and  social  terms.  Is  that  while  practicing 
sport  for  a  few  years  as  a  virtual  profession, 
they  must  at  the  same  time  learn  another 
fpr  the  not  far  distant  day  when  they  will  no 
Idnger  be  physically  able  to  keep  up  the 
championship  standard.  This  dlfDculty  Is 
a  very  real  one  and  deserves  the  fullest  and 
most  considerate  study.  Nor  will  It  be  easier 
to  reach  a  fair  solution  If  we  deny  the  obvious 
fact  that  the  champion  Is  obliged  to  live  the 
life  of  a  professional  athlete. 

This  Is  what  I  wished  to  say  about  the 
first  point;  namely,  the  democratization  of 
sport  and  the  training  of  Its  elites  As  for 
the  second  point — Internatlonsillsm — no  one 
will  be  surprised,  I  Imagine,  that  for  UNESCO 
this  Is  a  matter  of  vital  Importance.  Here 
again  we  must  have  the  courage  to  look 
squarely  at  the  facts  and  say  frankly  what  we 
see. 

Sport  has,  of  course,  developed  on  an  ex- 
traordinarily wide  scale.  It  Is  probably  the 
aspect  of  modern  life  which  Is  most  widely 
encountered  throughout  the  world — the  only 
one,  perhaps,  which  Is  common  to  both  In- 
dustrialized conununltles  and  developing 
countries.  It  Is  also.  In  a  steadily  Increasing 
degree,  one  of  the  most  vigorous  forces  In 
International  relations.  There  are  few  In- 
ternational exchanges,  encounters,  or  con- 
tacts which  arose  so  much  mass  feeling  as 
sports  events. 

But  though  It  Is  becoming  more  and  more 
International  In  fact.  Is  present-day  sport 
truly  International  In  spirit,  as  Coubertln 
thought  and  wished  It  to  be?  There  are.  un- 
fortunately, plenty  of  reasons  to  doubt  that 
It  Is.  In  point  of  fact,  nationalism,  chauvin- 
ism and  even  racism  are  more  and  more  apt 
to  win — or  should  we  say  lose? — the  day  In 
International  sports  events.  The  passions 
and  emotions  that  these  events  arouse  and 
that  are  ampU&ed  and  broadcast  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth  by  the  powerful  modern 
mass  media  of  the  press,  radio,  television,  and 
cinema,  are  but  rarely  Inspired,  It  must  be 
acknowledged,  by  the  ancient  moral  law  and 
social  virtues  once  presided  over  by  Zeus 
Phlllos.  god  of  friendship.  It  Is  high  time  to 
act  If  we  wish  to  prevent  the  Altas  of  Olympla 
from  degenerating  Into  the  RcMnan  clrcvis  or 
the   hippodrome  of  Byzantium. 

Let  my  meaning  be  clear.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  we  should  try  to  cxirb  the  emo- 
tional appeal  of  the  sport  event,  which  has 
become  the  great  popular  drama  of  our  time. 
This  would  be  absurd,  and  for  that  matter. 
Impossible.  One  of  the  functions  of  such 
events,  and  certainly  among  the  most  salu- 
tary. Is  the  same,  though  at  a  much  higher 
degree  of  Intensity,  as  that  assigned  by 
Aristotle  to  all  drama;  the  well-known 
catharsis,  the  purging  of  passions  and  In- 
stincts. Nor  can  there  be  any  question  of 
trying  to  deprive  the  athlete  of  the  admira- 
tion he  receives,  especially  from  his  fellow 
countrymen.    Like  any  other  form  of  excel- 


lence, athletic  feats  deserve  to  be  admired, 
and  It  is  natural  for  those  who  have  most  in 
common  with  the  victorious  athlete  to  feel 
this  unquestionably  fine  sentiment  more 
strongly  than  others. 

But  Just  as  no  sports  contest  can  fall  to 
stimulate  the  desire  for  victory,  so  none  can 
be  without  rules  and  ethics.  It  Is  these 
rules  and  the  ethics  which  Inspire  them 
that  distinguish  sport  from  the  savage 
struggle  for  life  whose  name  Is  war.  It  is 
compliance  with  these  norms  thai  trans- 
forms a  feat  Into  a  virtue,  and  since  these 
norms  are  by  definition  universal.  It  follows 
that  although  the  feat  may  be  ascribed  to 
a  given  country,  the  virtue  Itself  belongs  to 
man. 

What  Is  more  barbaric  than  this  Identifi- 
cation of  the  public  with  the  champion,  this 
appropriation  by  a  nation  of  the  victory 
won  by  an  Individual  or  by  a  team?  These 
flags,  these  anthems,  these  banner  head- 
lines In  the  newspapers,  screaming  "We 
Won"  or  "National  Defeat."  must  surely 
seem  to  us  a  monstrous  exaggeration  of  the 
spontaneous  reactions  of  the  crowd,  even  a 
shameful  explolUtlon  of  its  most  generous 
impulses.  In  any  case,  this  Is  the  opposite 
of  catharsis:  It  la  nothing  less  than  a  return 
to  a  primitive  outlook. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  an  energetic 
reaction.  Including  the  abandonment  of  cer- 
tain practices  which  have  become  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Olympic  games,  either  with 
the  consent  of  Coubertln — such  as  the  sing- 
ing of  national  anthems — or  In  spite  of 
him — such  as  the  classifications  by  nations, 
which,  as  we  know.  Is  not  officially  recog- 
nized Only  In  this  way  can  we  hope  to 
restore  sport,  and  by  this  I  mean  sport  as  a 
whole  Including  athletes,  organizers,  and 
spectators,  to  Its  international  vocation  of 
promoting  friendship  among  the  peoples. 

Is  this  too  much  to  ask?  I  am  certain 
that  Coubertln  would  be  the  first  to  de- 
nounce the  deviations  from  his  creation  and 
the  chauvinistic  exploitations  of  It.  In  1935 
writing  about  International  sports  events, 
he  affirmed ;  "We  must  reach  the  stage  where 
applause  on  such  occasions— and  with  even 
greater  reason  at  the  Olympic  games — la 
given  purely  for  the  feats  themselvee,  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  national  preference.  There 
should  be  a  truce  to  all  exclusively  national 
feelings;  these  shoud  be,  as  It  were,  tem- 
porarily suspended." 


GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  OF 
PRIVATE  PROPERTY 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
concept  of  private  property  as  we  know 
it  today  would  be  destroyed  by  the  public 
accommodations  section  of  the  so-called 
civil  rights  bill  now  pending  before  the 
Senate. 

Private  property  would  be  turned  into 
public  property  without  due  process  of 
law  or  just  compensation.  Government 
action  would  be  substituted  for  private 
action.  FYeedom  of  private  business- 
men to  operate  their  own  establishments 
would  be  broken  under  the  heavy  hand 
of  Government  by  injunction. 

Mr.  President,  the  Chicago  Tribune  in 
a  splendid  editorial  on  February  20 
pointed  out  that  there  is  no  legal  justi- 
fication whatsoever  for  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation.  It  cannot  be  found 
in  any  tortured  interpretation  of  the 
commerce  clause,  and  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  clearly  spoken  out  on  the  right 
of  the  private  individual  to  act  according 
to  his  own  free  will,  without  Government 
interference.  As  we  have  so  often  heard 
before,  this  is  the  law  of  the  land,  but 
now  we  are  being  sisked  to  ignore  it. 


I  think  this  editorial  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Members  of  this  body  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Consent  bt  Injunctiok 

When  a  man  has  emerged  from  slavery, 
and  by  the  aid  of  beneficlent  legislation  has 
shaken  off  the  inseparable  concomitants  of 
that  state,  there  must  be  some  stage  In  the 
progress  of  his  elevation  when  he  takes  the 
rank  of  a  mere  citizen  and  ceases  to  be  the 
special  favorite  of  the  laws,  and  when  his 
rights,  as  a  citizen  or  a  man.  are  to  be  pro- 
tected In  the  ordinary  modes  by  which  other 
men's  rights  are  protected.  (Mr.  Justice 
Bradley,  for  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  civil 
rights  decision  of  Oct.  15.  1883  ) 

The  second  title  In  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  now  before  the  Senate.  Is  "Injunctive 
Relief  Against  Discrimination  In  Places  of 
Public  Accommodation."  What  the  section 
endeavors  to  do  Is  to  compel  private  business 
of  almost  every  sort  to  serve  all  comers.  An 
Injunction  may  be  issued  against  a  proprietor 
refusing  to  do  so  If  he  still  refuses  to  com- 
ply, he  may  be  fined  or  jailed  for  contempt 
of  court 

Covered  specifically  by  the  legislation  are 
"any"  Inn,  hotel,  motel,  lodglnghouse,  res- 
taurant, cafeteria,  lunchroom,  lunch 
counter,  soda  fountain,  movlehouse,  theater, 
concert  hall,  sports  arena,  stadium,  place  of 
exhibition  or  entertainment,  gasoline  sta- 
tion, retail  establishment  selling  food  or  re- 
freshments, and  any  other  establishment 
within  a  building  providing  any  of  these 
services  An  exception  Is  made  of  lodging- 
houses  with  not  more  than  five  rooms  for 
rent  If  the  proprietor  lives  on  the  premises. 

Authors  of  the  bill  justify  this  sweeping 
regulation  under  the  commerce  clause  of 
article  I  of  the  Constitution  and  also  under 
the  14th  amendment.  The  first  empowers 
Congress  "to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
several  States."  The  second  authorizes  Con- 
gress to  enact  appropriate  legislation  pro- 
hibiting the  States  from  denying  to  any  per- 
son within  their  jurisdiction  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws. 

How  Is  it  argued  that  serving  a  hot  dog  at 
a  hamburger  stand  can.  In  the  language  of 
the  bin,  affect  commerce?  The  plate,  the 
cutlery,  the  paper  napkin,  the  hot  dog  Itself, 
or  the  mustard  applied  to  It  may  have  moved 
to  the  hamburger  stand  from  another  State. 
QE.D 

But.  accepting  even  this  tortured  construc- 
tion, how  does  this  Impose  a  requirement 
that  the  counterman  serve  a  customer? 
Until  now  regulation  of  conunerce  pertained 
to  carriers  moving  goods,  to  the  goods  them- 
selves, and  the  conditions  under  which  the 
goods  were  manufactured.  Only  public  util- 
ities operating  under  franchise  were  bur- 
dened by  Federal  law  with  a  requirement  to 
serve. 

We  suppose  that  the  answer  Is  that  the 
commerce  clause  was  dragged  In  as  an  addi- 
tional grapple  t>ecause  the  admlnlsUatlon  is 
aware  that  in  the  "public  accommodation" 
section  It  Is  reviving  a  statute  passed  by 
Congress  in  1875  which,  resting  solely  on  the 
14th  amendment,  was  struck  down  as  un- 
constitutional by  an  unreversed  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  1883. 

As  stated,  the  14th  amendment  is  again 
Invoked.  It  applies  Lf  discrimination  or  seg- 
regation "Is  supported  by  State  action"  or  Is 
carried  on  "under  color  of  any  law,  statute, 
ordinance,  or  regulation,  or  •  •  •  of  any 
custom  or  usage  required  or  enforced  by  of- 
ficials of  the  State"  or  Its  political  subdi- 
visions. 

But  what  13  State  action?  As  the  Supreme 
Court  has  many  times  conceded,  the  14th 
amendment  does  not  run  against  acts  of  an 
Individual,   whether  uncharitable,  dlacrlmi- 
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natory.  or  wrongful.  But  here  the  rationale 
apparently  is  to  stretch  the  theory  of  "State 
action"  by  contending  that  a  food,  beverage, 
or  lodglnghouse  license  transforms  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  establishment  Into  an  agent  of 
the  State.  If  the  State  itself  does  not  press 
the  operator  to  discriminate,  what  other  de- 
vice Is  there  to  Invoke  If  he  chooses  to  turn 
away  a  customer? 

If  the  conunerce  clause  can  be  used  to 
Justify  purely  local  regulation,  and  If  the 
14th  amendment  can  be  Invoked  against  in- 
dividuals In  the  control  of  their  property 
under  some  attenuated  theory  of  State  ac- 
tion, then  we  suppose  it  Is  no  less  logical 
that  title  II  should  Insert  the  principle  of 
discrimination  In  a  measure  that  outlaws  the 
principle.  It  does  so  In  the  exwnptlon  of 
small  lodglnghouses. 


SENATOR  RUSSELL  ON  "FACE  THE 
NATION":  REVEALS  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
BILL  AS  UNCONSTITUTIONAL  AND 
UNWARRANTED 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  beloved 
friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia, 
Dick  Russell,  appeared  on  the  CBS  na- 
tional program,  "Face  the  Nation."  and 
revealed  the  so-called  civil  rights  bill 
now  pending  before  Congress  for  what 
it  really  is. 

He  showed  that  this  bill,  instead  of 
guaranteeing  anyone  their  civil  rights, 
would  destroy  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
all  of  our  people,  particularly  private 
businessmen,  to  live  and  work  as  they 
wish. 

In  an  eloquent  and  statesmanlike  man- 
ner. Senator  Russell  stated  his  unquali- 
fied opposition  to  this  vicious  legislation, 
and  expressed  concern  over  the  fact  that 
if  the  American  people  really  knew  it  in 
all  of  its  evil  ramifications,  they  too 
would  rise  and  make  themselves  heard. 
However,  they  do  not  know  the  facts, 
and  now  we  are  presented  with  the  sever- 
est threat  to  our  republican  form  of 
Kovemment  in  this  century. 

I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with  Sena- 
tor Russell  in  this  effort  to  preserve  con- 
stitutional government  and  the  freedom 
of  our  citizens.  I  urge  all  Senators  to 
carefully  heed  the  warning  of  Senator 
Russell  and  join  us  in  seeking  the  defeat 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  transcript  of  Senator  Rus- 
sell's be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Transcript  Prom   "Pace  the  Nation" 
(As  broadcast  over  the  CBS  television  net- 
work and  the  CBS  radio  network,  Sunday, 
March  1.  12:30.  1  p.m.) 

Quest:  The  Honorable  Richard  B.  Russell, 
U.S.  Senate.  Democrat,  of  Georgia. 

News  correspondents:  Paul  Nlven.  CBS 
News;  E.  W.  Kenworthy.  New  York  Times: 
Roger  Mudd.  CBS  News.  Producers:  Prentiss 
Chllds  and  Ellen  Wadley.  Director:  Robert 
VlUrelU. 

Announcer.  Prom  Washington,  D.C.,  Sen- 
ator Richard  B.  Russell.  E>emocrat,  of 
Georgia,  will  face  the  Nation  In  a  live,  spon- 
taneous, and  unrehearsed  news  Interview. 

Senator  Russell  will  be  questioned  by  CBS 
News  Correspondent  Roger  Mudd;  E.  W. 
Kenworthy.  Capitol  Hill  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

To  lead  the  questioning,  here  Is  CBS  News 
Correspondent  Paul  Nlven. 


Mr.  NivEN.  Senator  Russxll.  welcome  to 
"Pace  the  Nation." 

After  31  years  you  have  served  longer  than 
any  other  Incumbent  Senator  except  Carl 
Hatden.  You  wield  vast  Influence  as  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Cominlttee.  as 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  Defense,  and  as  the  undisputed  leader 
of  the  southern  bloc. 

Right  now,  you  are  preparing  for  a  battle 
against  the  toughest  civil  rights  bill  you  have 
ever  faced.  You,  more  than  any  other  Sena- 
tor, will  decide  upon  what  kind  of  filibuster 
will  be  waged  and  what  kind  of  a  compro- 
mise, if  any,  is  to  be  worked  out. 

We  have  questions  on  civil  rights,  on  poli- 
tics, and  on  defense.  Senator,  and  we  will 
begin  In  Just  a  moment. 

At  his  news  conference  yesterday.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  he  was  standing  on  a 
strong  House  version  of  the  civil  rights  bill. 
Senator  Russell,  can  you  imagine  any 
scaled -down  version  of  the  bill  which  the 
administration  could  accept  in  which  the 
South  would  wage  a  token  rather  than  an 
all-out  filibuster  against? 

Senator  Russell.  It  is  very  difficult  to  see 
any  room  whatever  for  what  might  be  called 
a  compromise,  and  that  Is  what  you  really 
mean,  Mr.  Nlven. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  Just  about  to 
come  to  a  state  where  It  will  be  necessary  for 
us  to  fight  this  blU  to  the  bitter  end.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  advocates  of  the  bill  are 
prepared  to  give  any  qujo-ter,  and  If  they  are 
able  to  put  this  bill  on  the  books  it  will  be 
over  our  last-ditch  resistance,  but  we  vrtll 
then  see  Just  how  It  will  work.  Just  the  im- 
pact it  will  have  upon  our  Institutions  of 
government. 

Mr.  Kenworthy.  Well.  Senator  Russeu., 
Senator  Dirkscn  has  suggested  that  there 
might  be  voluntary  compliance  with  the  pub- 
lic accommodations  section  for  at  lea*t  a  year 
or  two.  and  then  If  this  didn't  produce  re- 
sults then  you  might  turn  to  legal  compul- 
sion. 
Would  you  agree  with  that,  perhaps? 
Senator  Russell.  Well,  I'm  familiar  with 
Senator  Dirksen's  amendment.  I  doubt  very 
much  It  appeals  very  strongly  to  either  the 
all-out  advocates  or  the  opponents  of  this 
bill. 

Personally,  the  public  accommodations 
section,  as  severe  as  it  Is,  is  not  the  worst 
provision  of  this  bill.  There  are  at  least 
two  that  I  think  are  much  more  damaging 
to  our  system  and  would  cause  a  much  more 
violent  reaction  throughout  the  country  If 
they  are  fairly  enforced  all  over  the  covmtry. 
Mr.  Kenworthy.  What  are  those? 
Senator  Russell.  Well,  the  provision  for 
some  bureaucrat  to  repeal  any  act  of  Con- 
gress even  back  to  the  land-grant  college 
bill  that  he  saw  fit,  with  respect  to  any  area 
or  section  of  the  Nation,  If  he  found  that 
there  was  any  discrimination  on  account  of 
race.  And  "discrimination"  is  not  defined 
In  the  bill. 

In  the  last  analyEis.  that  would  be  what  he 
decided.  It's  a  complete  abdication  of  leg- 
islative responsibility,  and  I  cannot  conceive 
of  any  person  who  thinks  that  Congress  is 
an  equal  and  coordinate  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment voting  for  any  such  provision. 

The  other  is  the  so-called  PEPC  bill,  which 
creates  a  new  commission,  and.  incidentally, 
In  this  age  of  economy  this  bill  creates  about 
three  commissions,  new  commissions,  and 
adds  hundreds  of  employees  to  existing  or- 
ganizations of  Government. 
This  bill  is  a  bureaucrat's  dream  answered. 
Mr.  Mudd.  Senator,  you  have  been  through 
the  civil  rights  wars  on  three  occasions  with 
our  new  President  when  he  was  the  majority 

leader 

Senator  Russell.  More  than  that. 
Mr.  Mudd.  Well,  more  than  that,  and  you 
know   how  he  operates  and  you   know  his 
strengths  and  weaknesses. 


tX)  you  think  that  his  great  ability  to  com- 
promise, when  he  was  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate — do  you  think  be  still  possesses  those 
abilities? 

Do  you  think  he  is  ready  to  'compromise  to 
get  a  bin  through? 

Senator  Russell.  Well,  I  don't  know,  ol 
course,  what  the  President  thinks,  but  view- 
ing it  from  a  purely  political  standpoint,  I 
would  say  that  I  would  expect  the  President 
to  feel  that  he  can't  afford  to  compromise. 

Of  course.  President  Kennedy  could  have 
lost  this  bin  completely,  or  in  large  part, 
and  no  one  of  those  who  are  affected  directly 
by  it  would  have  held  It  against  President 
Kennedy. 

I  think  President  Johnson  feels  if  he  loses 
any  substantial  part  of  It,  that  it  will  cast 
all  of  his  statements  In  support  of  It  in  doubt 
as  to  their  sincerity,  and  they  will  Just  say, 
well,  here  this  slicker  from  the  Southwest  or 
the  West  or  the  South,  or  wherever  you  want 
to  place  Texas,  has  taken  us  down  the  garden 
path. 

That  really  makes  it  a  much  more  difficult 
position  as  to  any  possible  compromise  than 
there  would  have  been  had  President  Ken- 
nedy not  met  his  tragic  fate. 

Mr.  Mudd.  What  Is  your  prediction  on  the 
outcome  of  this  bill.  Senator  Russell? 

Senator  Russell.  I'm  not  making  any  pre- 
dictions because  I  do  not  know. 

If  the  American  people  ever  understand 
the  full  Import  of  this  bill  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  It  would  be  overwhelmingly  re- 
jected. This  bill  is  a  massive  blow  at  ovir 
whole  system  of  government. 

It  denies  the  division  of  powers  between 
the  three  branches.  It  upsets  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances  that  protect  us  In  all  of 
our  liberties,  and  the  unfortunate  feature 
about  It  all  U  that  the  only  thing  that  la 
talked  about  is  "filibuster."  They  say  the 
filibuster.  You  read  that  In  the  press  and 
you  listen  to  it  on  the  radio  and  television. 
"Plllbuster"'ls  a  little  more  sensational  than 
a  dry  dissertation  on  the  unconstitutional 
aspects  of  this  bill,  but  if  the  American  peo- 
ple can  really  understand  what  is  in  this  bill 
they  would  reject  it. 

Everybody  Is  for  civil  rights.  Everybody 
wants  larger,  better,  brighter,  happier  civil 
rights,  but  this  is  not  a  civU  rights  blU.  It  Is 
far  from  it. 

Mr.  NivEN.  Senator,  during  the  House  de- 
bate It  was  widely  reported  that  while  a  bi- 
partisan pro-clvll-rlghts  bloc  was  disciplined 
and  united  and  effective  the  Southerners 
were  restrained  and  halfhearted. 

Was  this  a  fair  comment  and  are  things 
going  to  be  different  in  the  Senate? 

Senator  Russell.  Well,  I  wouldn't  under- 
take to  pass  Judgment  on  what  happened  In 
the  House,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  some 
of  the  southerners  in  the  Senate  will  not  be 
restrained  in  their  comment. 

I  shall  discuss  the  vices  of  this  bill  in  as 
vigorous  language  as  Is  available  to  me,  and 
let  me  say,  in  passing,  that  I  think  it  Is 
very  unfortunate  that  the  opposition  to  this 
bill  Is  all  called  southern  opposition. 

If  this  bill  passes,  when  the  historian  of 
the  future  comes  to  write  the  history  of  this 
period  and  analyze  what  happened  to  bring 
down  the  American  way  of  life  and  the 
American  system  of  government,  he  is  going 
to  wonder  why  it  was  only  the  people  from 
the  South  who  appeared  Interested  In  main- 
taining our  constitutional  system.  It's  very 
unfortunate  that  the  opposition  to  this  bill 
Is  considered  pxirely  southern,  though  I  con- 
fess that  the  representatives  of  other  sec- 
tions are  in  the  main  supporting  the  bill. 
Mr.  Kenworthy.  Senator,  haven t  you 
really  Just  opened  up  an  area  for  possible 
compromise. 

You  said  there  were  two  sections  that 
were  worse  than  the  public  accommodations 
section,  the  PEPC  and  that  section  which 
would    allow    the    Pederal    Government    to 
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withhold  funds  where  there  waa  discrimina- 
tion. 

Now.  couldn't  you  probably,  if  you  had 
some  adjustment  on  those  two  sections, 
reach  some  sort  of  adjustment  or  accom- 
modation on  the  rest? 

Senator  Russell.  Well,  Mr.  Kenworthy.  I 
am  not  In  either  the  position  or  In  the  mood 
to  discuss  compromise  at  this  Juncture.  I"m 
stlU  hoping  that  we  will  be  able  to  get  the 
vices  of  this  bill  across  to  the  American 
people. 

I  realize  that  ifs  going  to  be  an  uphill 
battle,  but  If  we  do.  I  think  that  we  can 
defeat  this  bill  In  Ita  totality.  There's  some 
,  civil  rights  aspect  of  this  bill,  some  of  thoee 
having  to  do  with  the  voting  provisions — I 
don't  think  that  they  are  necessary  today. 

There  are  ample  laws  on  the  books.  We 
passed  very  wide  extensions  of  voting  power 
In  1957  and  In  1960  and  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  Is  Jxist  trying  to 
do  automatically  by  law  what  they  are  sup- 
posed to  do  In  the  coxorts  of  this  land,  and 
that's  the  tragedy  of  all  of  this. 

We  have  the  courts  here  to  maintain  the 
civil  rights  and  constitutional  rights  of  every 
one  of  our  citizens  without  going  to  the  great 
lengths  that  are  required  In  this  bill  and 
by  vesting  such  enormous  power  in  the 
Attorney  General. 

He's  practically  made  a  guardian  of  all  of 
American  business  and  all  of  American  local 
government.  ^ 

Mr.  MiTDD.  Senator,  what  happens  If — Jus* 
what  happens  If  the  filibuster  Is  broken? 

What  happens  to  the  southern  political 
position  In  the  Congress?  This  Is  one  of 
your  great  weapons,  along  with  seniority. 

Now,  will  the  southern  position  erode  over- 
night If  they  can  break  your  extended  debate, 
as  you  like  to  call  It? 

Senator  Russell.  Mr.  Mudd.  although  the 
filibuster  Is  considered  purely  a  weapon  of 
southern  Members  of  Congress  It  has  been 
used  by  every  group  In  the  Congress. 

You  yourself  have  seen  In  the  Uist  3  or  4 
years  It  used  by  a  group  of  leftwlng  liberals. 
It's  not  solely  a  southern  weapon.  It's  a 
weapon  that  Is  available  for  a  minority  In 
the  Senate  who  feel  that  they  are  Justified  In 
resorting  to  extreme  efforts  to  get  their  posi- 
tion across  to  the  country. 

Cloture  was  voted  on  the  so-called  com- 
munications satellite  bill  (In  1962).  If  the 
Senate  votes  cloture  on  this  bill  It  will  Indi- 
cate that  they  will  pass  the  bill,  and  I  don't 
think  that  we  will  be  any  worse  off  than  the 
rest  of  the  country.  Misery  loves  company 
but  Itll  be  mighty  poor  satisfaction  to  me 
to  see  the  rest  of  the  country  also  being 
affected  by  changes  In  our  system,  and  this 
PEPC  bin  absolutely  excludes  the  average 
garden  variety  of  American  from  any  oppor- 
tunity whatever  of  utilizing  any  law  to  get 
a  Job  or  to  get  a  promotion  t>ecause  If  he's 
not  a  member  of  one  of  these  minority  groups 
defined  In  the  bill  he's  through. 

And  by  the  time  the  employer  has  been 
dragged  through  the  courts  about  three 
times  by  one  of  the  minority  groups,  whether 
he  wins  bis  case  or  loses  It,  he's  not  going  to 
hire  the  average  garden  variety  of  American 
and  get  himself  put  In  court,  because  busi- 
ness people  Just  do  not  like  to  spend  all  of 
their  time  In  co\u^ 

That  FEPC  bin  levels  a  tremendous  blow 
at  the  emplojrnient  opportunities  and  pro- 
motion opportunities  of  the  average  garden 
variety  American  that  can't  claim  he's  as- 
sociated with  one  of  these  minorities  and 
has  a  right  to  hale  the  businessman  Into 
court,  and  there  will  be  a  feeling  of  tre- 
mendous resentment  over  a  period  of  a  very 
few  years  In  the  operation  of  that  bill,  be- 
cause all  of  the  promotions  and  all  the  em- 
ployment decisions — If  there  Is  any  close 
Issue  Involved  at  all — will  go  In  favor  of  the 
minority  groups,  that  have  the  right,  and 
who  will,  hale  these  businessmen  or  employ- 


ers Into  courts,  under  charges  that  he's  dis- 
criminating. 

That  section  Is  as  highly  discriminatory 
against  the  average  American  as  anything 
that  has  ever  taken  place  In  this  country 
that  has  been  oppressive  to  a  minority  group. 

Mr.  Kenwortht.  But.  Senator,  you  will 
remember  that  the  PEPC  wasn't  In  the  wlg- 
Inal  bill  that  went  up  last  June. 

Senator  Russell.  No;  It  did  not.  This  bill 
Is  much  wider  In  scope  than  President  Ken- 
nedy ever  Indicated.  It  has  had  a  great 
many  additions. 

Of  course,  take  your  "genocide"  clause 
that  permits  you  to  deny  Government  bene- 
fits to  a  large  section  of  the  country.  It's 
not  necessarily  a  local,  county  or  State.  You 
could  do  It  to  half  of  the  States  at  one  time, 
or  three-fourths  of  them. 

Now.  when  President  Kennedy  was  first 
asked  about  that,  he  said  that  he  didn't 
think  any  President  had  that  right,  nor  did 
he  believe  that  the  president  should  have 
that  right. 

Mr.  Kenwobtht.  Why  do  you  think  it  was 
put  In.  then? 

Senator  Russell.  Because  of  the  political 
pressures  that  are  operating.  There  has 
never  been  as  effective  a  lobby  maintained 
In  the  city  of  Washington  as  there  is  to- 
day.    It's  a    varlated    lobby. 

We  have  a  number  of  well-meaning  citi- 
zens, particularly  men  of  the  cloth,  who  are 
here  and  are  using  that  approach.  You  have 
these  pressure  leaders  of  the  minority  groups 
that  are  here  with  their  threats  and  Implica- 
tions of  violence  In  the  streets  here  In  Wash- 
ington, and  they  are  carrying  on  violence 
In  other  cities. 

I  fear  for  the  future  of  this  country  when 
I  see  where  a  campaign  of  civil  disobedience 
can  be  used  by  men  in  high  office  as  a  reason 
for  urging  enactment  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Kenwortht.  But,  Senator,  you  Just 
mentioned  "men  of  the  cloth." 

Is  this  something  different  now  than  ob- 
tained In  1957  and  In  1960? 

Senator  Russell.  Oh.  yes.  Indeed.  The  ad- 
vocates of  this  bill  are  much  more  highly 
organized  and  much  more  high  strung  emo- 
tionally than  they  were  then. 

I  must  say  that  only  the  emotional  as- 
pects of  this  Issue  have  been  presented  to 
the  American  people,  and  they  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  sit  down  and  think  about 
It. 

That's  a  queer  thing  that  all  the  polls  you 
see  say  that  the  people  are  In  favor  of  civil 
rights,  but  you  go  in  that  same  community 
and  submit  to  them  the  question  of  the 
housing  order  and  they  will  reject  It  4  to  1 . 

That  happened  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  where 
under  the  polls  they  voted  overwhelmingly 
In  favor  of  civil  rights,  and  I  say  we  are  all 
for  civil  rights.  I  am.  But  when  it  came 
down  to  saying  that  a  man  didn't  have  free- 
dom to  exercise  his  own  choice  In  renting  or 
selling  his  home,  they  rejected  It  4  to  1. 

The  same  thing  will  be  true  on  any  of 
these  other  Issues.  The  people  don't  know 
what's  In  this  bill. 

Mr.  NrvEif .  Senator  Russell 

Senator  Russell.  They  are  for  civil  rights, 
but  they  are  not  for  what's  in  this  bill  when 
it  is  applied  to  them. 

Mr.  NivEif.  Senator  Russell.  In  a  recent 
speech  you  praised  President  Johnson  very 
extensively.  You  have  also  said  that  if  the 
election  were  held  today  you  think  he  would 
carry  your  State. 

When  you  say  things  like  this  don't  you 
weaken  a  little  bit  your  bargaining  power  in 
the  civil  rights  debate? 

Senator  Russell.  Well,  I  may,  Mr.  Nlven. 
but  I  have,  unfortunately  all  my  life  have 
Just  said  what  I  thought  and  what  I  be- 
lieved. 

I  found  out  early,  when  I  was  first  elected 
to  the  legislature  in  my  State  In  1920  It  was 
much  easier  to  say  what  you  think  than  it 
was  continuing  to  be  trying  to  think  about 


what  you  said  and  to  keep  It  coordinated. 
I  said  that  and  I  believe  It. 

I  think  that  President  Johnson  is  an  ex- 
tremely able  man.  I  think  that  If  the 
election  were  held  today  in  my  State  that 
he  would  carry  Georgia.    I  still  think  that. 

Mr.  MX70D.  Why  is  that.  Senator  Russell? 
Here's  a  man — you  described  him  as  a  south- 
westerner  or  a  westerner.    Do  southerners 

Senator  Russell.  I  said  you  could  have 
Texas  in  the  South,  too.    I  didn't 

Mr  MtTDD.  Do  southerners  truly  think  he  Is 
southern?  Why  is  it  that  he  continues  to 
talk  publicly  tougher  on  civil  rights  than 
John  Kennedy  ever  did?  Why  Is  It  that  the 
southerners  are  inclined  to  trust  him  more? 

Senator  Russell  I  don't  know  what  the 
situation  will  be  In  November.  I  think  that 
the  President's  outspoken  position  behind 
this  bill,  which  I  insist  is  not  a  civil  rights 
bill,  has  cost  hloi  some  political  strength. 
I  don't  think  he's  as  strong  down  South  as 
he  was  5  days  after  he  took  office.  I  still 
think  he  would  carry  the  State  though  as  of 
today. 

Mr.  Kenwortht.  Senator,  do  you  think 
that  if  he  persists  in  his  support  of  the 
civil  rights  bin  as  it  Is  that  he  will  weaken 
himself  greatly  before  November,  in  the 
South? 

Senator  Russell.  Well,  that's  a  specula- 
tive question  and  a  great  many  Imponder- 
ables will  determine  that.  Mr.  Kenworthy. 
The  ultimate  outcome  of  the  bill  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  things  would  enter  into  that 
and  I  wouldn't  want  to  get  In  a  guessing 
game  predicated  on  a  great  many  supposi- 
tions. As  President  Roosevelt  said,  that's  a 
rather  "iffy"  question. 

Mr.  Kenwortht.  Well,  let  me  ask  you. 
Senator  Russell,  that  if  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  National  Council  of  Churches  are 
behind  the  bill,  as  they  weren't  in  an  orga- 
nized way  before,  would  this  possibly  have 
any  effect  In  a  campaign  year  on  certain 
Senators  from  small  Western  States  whether 
they  voted  for  cloture  or  not,  do  you  think? 

Senator  Russell.  I  don't  think — well,  I 
didn't  mean  to  leave  the  impression  about 
the  National  Councn  of  Churches.  They 
have  been  In  favor  of  all  legislation  of  this 
type  and  a  great  deal  of  very  extreme  legis- 
lation in  the  economic  fields,  too.  that  would 
be  very  injurious  to  our  system  and  would 
dry  up  the  very  means  of  their  Income  and 
their  wealth,  and  our  churches  are  today 
wealthier  than  they  have  ever  been  In  all 
of  their  history. 

I  think  the  Council  of  Churchea  has  been 
behind  this  legislation  nominally,  at  least 
the  heads  of  it.  ever  since  I  can  remember, 
but  when  you  go  down  and  talk  to  the  peo- 
ple who  compose  the  congregations  you  find 
It  somewhat  different. 

In  other  words,  the  members  of  the 
churches  in  my  own  State  are  as  representa- 
tive of  our  people  who  say  "I  speak  for  40 
million  church  members,"  but  I  know  they 
aren't  speaking  for  a  great  many  of  them, 
including  me,  a  humble  sinner.  In  one  of 
them,  and  it's  more  at  the  top  than  It  Is 
throughout  the  church. 

Of  course,  these  preachers  are  men  who 
boast  of  their  high  Ideals,  and  they  do  have 
high  Ideals  and  noble  principles,  but  sotne- 
tlmes   they   are   very    Impractical. 

Mr.  NrvEN.  Senator,  would  the  President 
carry  your  State  If  his  running  mate  was 
Robert  Kennedy? 

Senator  Russell.  Well,  that's  an  iffy  ques- 
tion and  I  wouldn't  want  to  pass  on  that. 
I  don't  think  though  that  the  Vice  President 
would  necessarily  determine  the  outcome  of 
the  election,  though  of  course  Robert  Ken- 
nedy U  not  a  popular  figure  In  my  State. 

Mr.  NivEN.  You  don't  think  he  would  cost 
Mr.  Johnson  a  great  nimiber  of  votes? 

Senator  Russell.  Yes,  he  would  cost  him 
some  votes  but  I  don't  know  that  it  would 
cost  him  enough  to  lose  the  State  If  other 
conditions  caused  the  people  to  support  the 
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President  because  as  unpopular  as  any  Indi- 
vidual may  be  I  don't  know  of  tny  Instance 
anywhere  where  the  vice-presidential  nomi- 
nee, however  popular  or  unpopular  he  might 
have  been,  has  really  determined  an  election. 
Well,  I  say  that — and  yet  the  last  election 
proved  me  wrong  because  if  Johnson  had 
not  been  on  the  ticket,  why.  Kennedy  prob- 
ably would  not  have  won.  but  In  my  State  I 
don't  think  it  would  do  it. 

Mr.  MtTOD.  Senator,  how  much  reordering 
of  your  own  political  outlook  must  be  re- 
quired by  what  must  be — by  what  you  must 
consider  to  be  a  political  upheaval  In  Georgia 
with  the  Supreme  Coiirt  reapportionment 
decision,  the  election  of  a  Negro  as  a  State 
senator? 

Senator  Russell.  Well,  there  htus  been  a 
decided  change  In  my  State,  Mr.  Mudd.  I 
mean — people  are  reevaluating  varlo\is  is- 
sues. 

As  far  as  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
the  county  unit  cases  are  concerned,  I  dont 
think  that  affects  me.  I  have  been  very 
fortunate  and  every  time  I  have  been  a 
candidate  I  got  a  very  substantial  popular 
vote  majority  as  well  as  the  county  unit 
vote.  But  personally  I  think  that  the  county 
unit  issue  has  been  exaggerated  though  It 
had  gotten  to  a  stage  where  one  man's  vote 
was  much  less  than  another  in  some  of  the — 
In  some  of  the  counties. 

But  there  is  undoubtedly  an  Increase  In 
sentiment  In  my  State  In  favor  of  civil  rights 
legislation. 

My  people  are  not  Immune  from  brain- 
washing. A  great  many  of  them  have  been 
brainwashed  and  they  have  forgotten  the 
first  constitutional  principles  and  have  failed 
to  see  the  dangers  of  passing  legislation 
under  threat  of  demonstrations. 

lAi.  NivEN.  Senator,  I  have  to  interrupt  at 
this  point.  You  have  many  other  Interests 
besides  civil  rights  and  we  have  some  ques- 
tions on  defense.  We  will  get  to  them  In  a 
moment. 

•  ■  •  •  • 

Mr.  NivxN.  Senator  Russell,  the  President 
yesterday  took  the  secrecy  wraps  off  a  pre- 
viously highly  classified  Interceptor  plane. 
Were  you  distressed  that  this  was  made 
public? 

Senator  Rxtssell.  No,  sir;  I  can't  say  that 

I  was.  This  plane — I  have  followed  it  with 
great  Interest,  of  course,  by  virtue  of  my 
position.  I  have  been  privy  to  all  of  the 
facts  relating  to  its  development  since  it  was 
started  In  either  1958  or  1959. 

And  I  thought  the  time  had  come  to  an- 
nounce the  existence  of  this  plane,  because 
you  couldn't  keep  It  secret  much  longer,  with 

II  or  12  of  them  flying  In  the  airways.  Even- 
tually It  would  have  been  seen — I  think  per- 
haps It  was  better  to  make  a  public  statement 
about  it  rather  than  be  put  on  the  defense 
of  explaining  it  after  it  was  seen  and  ques- 
tions were  asked  about  it.  Of  course,  a  great 
deal  still  can't  be  told  about  It.  Much  of  It 
Is  stUl  highly  classified. 

Mr.  MuoD.  What  do  you  mean.  11  or  12  fly- 
ing In  the  airways?  What  are  they  doing  up 
there,  testing  or  on  missions  or  what? 

Senator  Russell.  They  are  testing.  I  do 
not  think  any  of  them  have  actually  been 
put  into  the  Inventory  of  the  Air  Force  yet, 
though  some  of  them  are  in  shape  to.  It  Is 
a  remarkable  plane  and  they  have  been  con- 
ducting a  wide  series  of  tests  that  will  apply 
not  only  to  Interceptor  planes  but  to  almost 
any  other  kind  of  planes,  reconnaissance, 
passenger  planes,  commercial  planes.  There 
are  many  entirely  new  developments  In  the 
art  In  this  plane  that  have  not  appeared  In 
any  other  airplane. 

Mr.  Kenwortht.  Senator,  I  noticed  that 
you  took  out  $40  million  that  the  House 
voted  for  a  new  plane  and  that  the  Air  Force 
wanted,  but  that  the  administration  did  not 
want. 

Did  you  take  out  that  $40  million  because 
you  knew  about  this  plane? 


Senator  Russell.  Yes,  sir;  I  did.  That 
plane — that  $40  million  was  put  in  the  bill 
for  work  on  research  and  development  on  an 
improved  manned  Interceptor  and  here  we 
have  got  this  plane  already  in  the  flying 
stage.  It  is  In  the  test  and  evaluation  stage. 
It  is  long  since  past  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  I  saw  no  necessity  for  putting  the 
$40  million  In  there  because  the  Department 
would  not  have  spent  it. 

Mr.  Kenwortht.  What  did  the  Air  Force 
ask  for  it  for? 

Senator  Russell.  Well,  I  can't  answer  that 
question.  I  don't  know  the  circximstances 
under  which  the  request  was  made.  I  Just 
didn't  think  it  was  necessary,  under  the 
circumstances. 

We  might  see  a  little  further  in  this  plane. 

Mr.  Mudd.  Senator,  do  you  have  any  In- 
tention of  resigning  your  position  on  the 
Warren  Commission  that  is  now  investigat- 
ing the  assassination? 

Senator  Russell.  Well,  I  would  be  less 
than  honest  If  I  didn't  say  that  I  had  been 
sorely  tempted  to  two  or  three  times,  Mr. 
Mudd,  for  a  number  of  reasons.  It's  not 
necessary  to  go  into  all  of  them.  The  prin- 
cipal one  Is  that  I  Just  haven't  had  the  time 
and  there  are  not  enough  hours  in  the  day 
to  attend  to  all  the  committee  work  I  have 
and  my  responsibilities  as  a  Senator,  and 
also  to  attend  all  the  hearings  on  that  Com- 
mission. And  I  never  have  liked  to  do  any- 
thing I  didn't  feel  I  could  do  reasonably 
well,  and  while  I  have  kept  up  with  the  work 
of  this  Commission,  I  have  faithfully  read 
every  line  of  testimony.  There  have  been 
times  that  I  have  thought  about  resigning, 

but  I  have  no  Intention  now 

Mr.  Mudd.  You  do  not? 

Senator  Russell  (continuing).  Of  resign- 
ing. I  am  going  to  stay  on  there  to  the 
very  best  of  my  ability,  and  undertake  to  see 
that  all  of  the  facts  with  regard  to  this  great 
tragedy  are  made  available  to  the  American 
people. 

Of  course,  It's  wholly  possible  that  we  will 
never  be  able  to  get  to  the  real  truth. 

Mr.  NrvEN.  Senator  Russell,  thank  you 
very  much  for  being  here  on  "Pace  the 
Nation." 

THE  BURDEN  OP  TURNING  BACK 
COMMUNIST  POWER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  very  impressed  with  an  excel- 
lent article  in  the  March  1964  issue  of 
the  Reader's  Digest  entitled  "The  Dan- 
gerous Game  of  'Let's  Pretend.'"  The 
article  is  written  by  Mr.  Allen  Drury.  the 
author  of  "Advise  and  Consent."  "A 
Shade  of  Difference,"  and  "A  Senate 
Journal."  The  theme  of  this  outstand- 
ing article.  Mr.  President,  is  that  our 
Nation  cannot  avoid  the  burden  that  his- 
tory has  placed  upon  us.  of  facing  up  to 
and  turning  back  Communist  power 
wherever  it  tries  to  advance.  The  article 
further  makes  the  point  that  the  risk  of 
war  is  not  a  suflQcient  reason  for  refusing 
to  consider  the  realities  of  the  protracted 
conflict  forced  on  us  by  the  forces  of 
world  communism. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Dangerous  Game  or  "Let's  Peeteno" 
(By  Allen  Dniry) 

The  United  States  Is  In  many  ways  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  earth.  Its  people  enjoy 
a  way  of  life  which,  despite  shortcomings, 
gives  them  generally  a  more  comfortable  and 


rewarding  society  than  that  of  any  other  peo- 
ple. Its  supremely  human  form  of  govern- 
ment stumbles  and  blunders,  yet  has  repeat- 
edly proved — most  recently  In  the  smooth 
transition  of  power  after  the  tragic  murder 
of  Its  President — to  be  one  of  the  strongest, 
most  stable  governments  history  has  ever 
known. 

Yet  there  has  developed  In  this  land  in  re- 
cent years  a  grave  and  crippling  hypnosis 
whose  outward  signs  are  easy  words  amd  com- 
fortable slogans,  a  dangero\is  rationalizing, 
a  determined  glossing  over  of  unpleasant 
truths.  It  induces  In  those  who  suffer  from 
it  the  fateful  notion  that,  if  you  pretend 
long  enough  and  hard  enough  that  certain 
things  are  not  so,  they  will  miraculously  be- 
come not  so. 

"Let's  Pretend"  was  once  a  game  that  chil- 
dren played.  Now,  unhappily,  grown  men 
play  It,  and  even  base  upon  It  policies  of  great 
nations,  thereby  throwing  away  bit  by  bit  the 
world  of  stable  foundation  they  might  have  If 
they  were  honest  enough  to  face  the  cold  re- 
ality of  the  world  as  it  is.  This  applies  to  al- 
most every  problem  that  confronts  vis. 

From  X  to  Z.  Do  we  recognize,  for  in- 
stance, that  a  truly  safe  disarmament  treaty 
requires  adequate  Inspection?  Why,  of 
course  we  do.    But  see  how  It  goes. 

In  year  A,  we  demand  X  number  of  Inspec- 
tions. Our  opponent  shouts  and  says  "No." 
Instead  of  saying  firmly.  "We're  sorry,  this  Is 
It,"  In  year  B  we  narrow  the  demand  down  to 
Y  Inspections.  This  doesn't  make  our  oppo- 
nent hi^py,  either.  So  In  yeej  C  we  reduce 
our  position  still  fxirther,  to  Z  number  of  In- 
spections. And  presently,  when  it  suits  our 
opponent's  purposes  to  conclude  in  2  weeks 
a  nuclear  test-ban  treaty  he  has  been  delib- 
erately holding  up  for  7  years,  we  find  our- 
selves. Just  as  he  has  told  mb  all  along  we 
would,  down  to  no  inspections. 

The  tragic  thing  about  this  performance  Is 
not  that  ovir  resolution  has  failed  us,  not  that 
we  have  given  up  the  only  sensible  position, 
but  that,  in  the  process  of  becoming  some- 
what more  unsafe,  we  have  managed  to  con- 
vince ourselves  we  are  stUl  safe.  We  have 
managed,  both  as  a  people  and  as  a  Govern- 
ment, to  rationalize  retreat  into  advance,  de- 
feat Into  victory.  And  by  just  so  much  have 
we  moved  further  toward  our  opponent's  can- 
didly declared  objective — our  own  destruction 
as  a  free  people. 

Whittled  down:  There  Is  southeast  Asia. 
We  know  quite  well  that  our  position  there  is 
being  whittled  away.  It  is  shaky  in  Laos, 
equivocal  in  South  Vietnam,  desperate  in 
Cambodia.  We  know  this.  But  we  pretend  It 
isn't  so.  We  pretend,  and  quite  sincerely, 
that  we  are  being  stanch,  standing  firm,  and 
that  we  will  take  a  stand.  The  problem  Is 
that,  by  the  time  we  do,  the  platform  on 
which  we  take  our  stand  may  very  well  have 
been  whittled  down  to  nothing  at  all. 

And  there  is  Cuba.  In  our  heart  of  hearts 
we  know  that  the  spectacle  of  a  great  nation 
accepting  the  lifting  of  a  piece  of  tarpaulin 
on  a  ship  at  sea  as  proof  of  a  pledge  kept  by 
a  hostile  power  is  a  genuinely  pathetic  sight. 
But  somehow  we  manage  to  convince  our- 
selves that  an  opponent  we  know  we  cannot 
trust  (for  we  have  caught  him  secretively 
trying  to  put  nuclejir  missiles  in  our  back- 
yard )  has  suddenly  become  trustworthy,  that 
we  were  right  to  abandon  our  demand  tot 
the  on-site  U.N.  inspection. 

And  in  t^e  same  fashion,  we  think,  or  we 
guess,  that  3,000,  or  6,000,  or  10,000  Soviet 
troops  have  been  removed.  Eventually  we 
come  to  believe  this,  and  once  again  we  have 
managed  to  convince  ourselves  that  surren- 
der of  our  position  has  made  us  stronger. 

NICE     PEOPLE? 

Even  more  fundamentally,  there  is  the  na- 
ture of  our  opponent.  We  had  In  Dallas  a 
graphic  demonstration  of  what  our  oppo- 
nent's philosophy  can  do  to  a  twisted  mind 
grown  sick  upon  it.  Communism  has  been 
spreading  hatred  and  violence  for  almost  50 
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year8.#>^Yet  despite  steadily  mounting  evi- 
dence of  Its  nature,  there  have  been  many 
Americans,  some  In  very  Influential  posi- 
tions, who  have  desperately  pretended  that 
the  Communist  conspiracy  Is  Just  a  nice 
group  of  misguided  people  with  whom  we 
can  get  along  If  we  keep  treating  them  with 
decency — a  decency  they  cannot  understand 
and  do  not  respect. 

The  record  clearly  shows  that  these  are  not 
nice  people.  They  are  not  going  to  be  per- 
suaded by  soft  words  and  gentle  approaches. 
They  can  be  persuaded  only  by  superior 
strength  and  the  determination  to  use  It  If 
necessary — as  President  Kennedy  proved  In 
the  Initial  showdown  In  Cuba.  Yet  there 
are  Americans,  even  now.  who  pretend  that 
If  we  Just  continue  retreating  before  the 
Communists  we  will,  by  moving  backward, 
somehow  move  forward  toward  a  genuine 
and  stable  peace. 

So  It  goes  In  other  matters.  There  la  the 
United  Nations.  We  know  It  Is  In  desperate 
straits '  We  know  we  are  probably  the  only 
power  with  sufficient  dedication  to  It.  and 
sufficient  financial  leverage  upon  It.  to  force 
a  revision  of  Its  policies  so  that  It  can  truly 
lead  the  world  to  peace.  And  yet.  rather 
than  face  the  facts,  many  of  us  pretend  that. 
If  we  Just  claim  vehemently  enough  that  the 
U.N.  Is  perfect.  It  will  somehow  become  so. 
Such  Is  the  American  attitude,  baffling  to 
our  allies,  self-defeating  to  us. 
■mx  or  WAS 
There  must  sometimes  come,  for  all  of  us. 
the  staggering  realization  that  our  pretense 
of  "Things  are  really  going  all  right"  Just 
Isn't  true.  Why  then  do  we  do  It?  One  rea- 
son Is  the  wistful  hope  that  all  bad  things 
will  go  away.  A  more  fundamental  reason 
Is  fear — the  fear  of  having  to  do  something 
about  a  given  difficulty  confronting  the 
country.  If  you  once  admit  candidly  that  it 
exists. 

On  many  occasions  In  recent  years,  a  fa- 
miliar little  drama  has  occurred.  A  Senator 
or  a  Representative  or  a  member  of  the  ad- 
ministration Is  under  questioning  by  report- 
ers on  matters  affecting  foreign  affairs 
Sooner  or  later  the  guest  advocates  some 
strong  course  of  action.  Then:  "Senator." 
he  Is  asked  In  a  hushed,  disbelieving  tone  of 
voice,  "do  you  mean  you  would  really  do 
that,  even  at  the  risk  of  war?" 

And  such  an  awesome  place  does  this 
question  hold  In  the  national  legendry  that 
9  times  out  of  10.  Instead  of  saying  bluntly 
what  his  own  Intention  and  national  Integ- 
rity denuind — which  Is  "Yes"— the  legislator 
ducks  and  dodges  and  weasels  and  equivo- 
cates His  interrogator  retires  triumphant. 
That  "risk  of  war"  Is  a  favorite  bugaboo, 
no  one  can  deny.  It  gives  great  support  and 
Impetus  to  Let's  Pretend.  But  examine  It 
for  a  moment. 

War  today  Is  horrible  beyond  concept — at 
least  the  kind  of  war  we  all  assume  would 
come  In  a  major  showdown  between  the  free 
world  and  the  slave,  obliterating  In  one  fiery 
Instant  all  that  we  hold  dear.  But  does  that 
make  the  principles  of  freemen  any  less 
valid?  If  It  does,  then  why  don't  we  give 
up  right  now?  Why  don't  we  abandon  the 
biggest  pretense  of  all — that  there  Is  any- 
thing worthwhile  In  freedom,  anything 
worth  saving  of  this  Republic  which  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  to  preserve  and  pass 
along?  If  we  are  so  afraid  of  the  conse- 
quences of  being  true  to  our  heritage  and 
our  country,  why  not  forget  about  It  right 
now.  and  save  all  this  wear  and  tear  on  the 
national  budget  and  our  own  nervous 
systems? 

To  state  the  proposition  thus  Is  to  dem- 
onstrate at  once  Its  absurdity.  Of  course  we 
are  not  going  to  give  up.     Of  course  we  are 
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not  going  to  abandon  our  principles  and  our 
country. 

If  we  wish  to  keep  this  life— with  all  Its 
liberties  and  freedoms — we  must  be  prepared 
to  give  It  up.  If  we  wish  to  live,  we  must 
be  ready  to  die.  Only  by  being  unafraid  of 
war  can  we  avoid  war.  And  being  unafraid 
of  war  does  not  mean  feeling  no  worry  or 
terror  about  It.  The  citizen  who  did  not  feel 
thus  would  be  a  fool  Indeed.  It  means  being 
able  to  accept  that  fear  and  go  on  from 
there,  with  the  courage  expressed  In  a  little- 
used  verse  of  the  national  anthem:  "Then 
conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  It  Is  Just." 

RIGHT     IS     RIGHT 

Of  course,  no  sane  person  wants  war.  But. 
by  the  same  token,  we  cannot  let  ourselves 
be  bamboozled  Into  believing  that  war  Is 
Indeed  the  only  alternative  to  surrender — 
that  a  firm,  steady,  unyielding,  unbelllgerent 
policy  will  lead  InevlUbly  to  disaster.  Al- 
most more  than  anything  else,  we  have  to 
fear  the  Idea  that  there  Is  no  way  open  to 
us.  with  all  our  power  and  Infinite  resources, 
to  combat  our  opponent  without  bringing  on 
all-out  nuclear  war— and  that  therefore  we 
must  close  off  discussion  of  other  Ideas  and 
not  try  to  develop  them  as  cogently  and 
effectively  as  we  can. 

The  Imperative  first  step  In  this  latter 
process  Is  to  banish  another  contention,  that 
there  are  no  answers  to  the  world's  major 
problems— that  there  are.  to  use  the  parrot 
phrase,  "no  permanent  solutions. "  and  we 
should,  therefore,  stop  trying  to  find  any. 
As  with  the  fear  of  war.  this  argument  can 
be  used  to  paralyze  all  action  and  defeat  all 
attempts  at  constructive  thought.  It  can 
be  used  to  Justify  doing  nothing,  particu- 
larly If  what  must  be  done  carries  with  it 
the  risk  of  war 

These  two  Ideas  are  the  most  powerful 
weapons  of  today's  "do-nothing  party": 
those  who  say  we  cant  expect  a  solution  In 
Berlin,  or  expect  to  eliminate  the  Soviets 
from  Cuba,  or  stand  firm  for  a  truly  safe  dis- 
armament treaty,  or  do  anything.  In  fact,  that 
entails  any  risk — because  ( 1 )  there  are  no 
permanent  solutions,  and  (2)  It  may  mean 
war.  If  this  policy  Is  followed  long  enough, 
there  will  be  one  permanent  solution — with 
or  without  war — the  elimination  of  the  Unit- 
ed State  as  a  free  republic  and  a  factor  In 
world  affairs. 

We  must  seek  solutions  as  though  we  really 
mean  to  find  them,  because  that  Is  the  Job 
history  has  given  us.  however  much  we  may 
wish  It  had  not  It  U  the  Job  of  saving  free- 
dom, as  we  have  saved  It  l>efore  and  as  we 
are  going  to  save  It  now.  for  the  simplest  and 
most  commanding  of  reasons — because  what 
Is  right  Is  right  If  we  are  committed  to  the 
support  of  right,  as  the  United  States  Is  by 
history,  and  by  choice,  then  It  does  not  mat- 
ter how  many  horrors  may  be  threatened  or 
bow  many  fearful  weapons  may  be  waved  in 
our  face  by  Nlklu  Khrushchev  We  have 
to  defend  the  right,  and  that  Is  all  there 
Is  to  It. 

If  we  do  not.  we  lose  all  self-respect,  all 
honor,  all  decency  We  also.  In  this  happy 
20th  century,  lose  our  safety,  oxir  liberty,  our 
democracy,  and  our  lives 

A   nOB-rORN    MOMSNT 

We  must  be  brave  enough  to  look  at  the 
world  as  It  Is.  and  do  the  things  necessary 
to  set  it  on  a  course  that  truly  leads  to 
peace.  There  were  a  couple  of  weeks  In  Octo- 
ber 1962.  for  insunce.  when  we  were  brave 
like  this — but  where  has  It  gone  now?  Dis- 
sipated on  the  winds  of  a  billion  words,  van- 
ished down  the  hallways  of  timorous  com- 
promise, and  unnecessary  concession.  There 
was  a  moment  when  we  had  the  world  unit- 
ed t>ehlnd  us — not  Just  the  free  world  but. 
one  suspecu.  behind  their  Jailers'  backs  the 
peoples  of  the  slave  world  as  well — In  the 
great  hope  that  we  had  at  last  turned  the 
tide  and  were  really  going  to  start  leading 


the  earth  up  the  long  bill  toward  sanity  and 
peace. 

But  we  took  one  step— and  stopped,  at  the 
moment  when  we  had  our  opponent  on  the 
run.  at  the  moment  when  we  should  have 
Insisted,  calmly  but  with  absolute  firmness, 
that  unless  U.N.  Inspection  In  Cuba  was 
started  at  once,  we  were  coming  In  •  •  • 
that  unless  Soviet  troops  were  removed  at 
once,  we  were  coming  In  •  •  •  that  unless 
a  revision  of  posltlcHis  all  around  the  world 
was  undertaken,  we  were  coming  In.  We 
stopped.  And  now.  of  course,  when  such  pro- 
p>osals  are  made,  there  comes  the  cry,  "You 
don't  want  a  war.  do  you?" 

Well,  right  now.  of  course,  these  voices 
may  be  right.  The  world's  support  has  been 
lost,  the  hemisphere's  support  has  been  frag- 
mented, the  Soviet  Union,  having  tested  us 
with  lifted  tarpaulins  and  solemn  promises, 
has  concluded  that  the  United  States  was 
once  again  Just  talking  big.  To  Insist  upon 
these  things  In  Cuba,  as  of  this  moment, 
might  mean  war. 

But  we  should  not  forget,  for  these  Inter- 
national crises  are  matters  of  timing,  that  If 
that  October's  moment  had  been  seized  and 
made  the  most  of.  we  would  really  have 
turned  the  tide  We  let  the  chance  slip. 
But  who  knows  when  such  a  moment  may 
come  again? 

NO    CARELESS    INCH 

We  should  not  be  belligerent — we  should 
simply  be  firm.  We  should  be  willing  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Communists  any  time,  any 
place,  on  any  subject — but  we  should  not  be 
the  only  ones  to  grant  the  concessions  and 
make  the  retreats.  We  should  Insist,  without 
the  slightest  yielding,  on  every  single  right 
that  Is  ours.  We  should  never  seek  agree- 
ment Just  for  the  sake  of  having  an  agree- 
ment We  should  agree  only  If  by  agreeing 
we  strengthen  the  free  world  and  advance 
the  cause  of  freedom.  And  we  should  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  give  them  the  care- 
less Inch  which  with  them  always  becomes 
the  Irrecoverable  mile. 

We  don't  have  to  talk  tough.  We  Just  have 
to  be  tough  Every  single  time  we  give  a  hint 
of  It.  the  Communists  switch  course  and  try 
some  other  tack;  the  last  thing  they  want  Is 
an  all-out  frontal  showdown.  That  Is  why 
It  seenu  so  fantastic  that  we  should  so  con- 
sistently argue  ourselves  out  of  the  unflinch- 
ing firmness  which  may  well  be  our  only 
salvation. 

It  Is  true  that  firmness  carries  with  It  the 
possibility  of  great  risks.  But  weakness  car- 
ries with  It  the  certainty  of  national  suicide. 
Our  opponents  are  not  playing  let's  pretend. 
They  are  playing  for  keeps  It  Is  time  we  be- 
gan to  play  In  the  same  spirit. 

Let  us  take  heart  therefore  The  passage 
Is  long  and  dark,  but  at  Its  end  the  light 
gleams  out.  It  awaits  the  brave.  So  let  us 
be 

Let  us  achieve,  finally.  In  all  the  areas  of 
conflict  where  history  demands  of  us  that 
we  show  our  true  colors,  that  Just  and  hon- 
orable peace  for  which  our  hearts.  In  com- 
mon with  those  of  all  mankind,  cry  out. 
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GOV  JOHN  REYNOLDS'  GREAT 
FIGHT  FOR  EQUAL  VOTE  IN  WIS- 
CONSIN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  many  reasons  we  take  pride  In 
Wisconsin  is  because  of  the  record  our 
State  has  made  in  providing  an  oppor- 
tunity that  is  very  difficult  to  achieve  in 
an  era  of  shifting  population:  an  equal 
vote  for  all  the  citizens  of  our  State  In 
the  State  legislature  and  the  election  of 
Members  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

In  Wisconsin  this  Is  as  difficult  as  It 
it  is  in  any  State  because  we  have  had 


a  dramatic  and  drastic  move  of  our  pop- 
ulation from  the  northern  part  of  our 
State  into  the  southern  and  especially 
the  southeastern  section,  and  from  the 
farms  and  into  the  cities  and  especially 
the  suburbs. 

Recently  I  told  the  Senate  about  the 
great  job  our  Governor  and  State  legis- 
lature had  achieved  in  providing  the  best 
congressional  reapportionment  of  any 
of  the  50  States  with  a  variation  from 
ideal  in  the  size  of  our  congressional  dis- 
tricts of  only  about  3  V2  percent.  That  is. 
the  biggest  district  is  only  3V2  percent 
bigger  than  the  ideal  size,  the  smallest  is 
only  about  SVi  percent  smaller  than  a 
perfect  size. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  under  the  steady 
pressure  of  our  Governor,  John  Reynolds, 
and  his  brilliant  counsel.  Attorney  Ro- 
land Day,  of  Madison,  Wisconsin  has  ac- 
complished an  even  more  difficult  feat. 
It  has  persuaded  the  Wisconsin  State  Su- 
preme Court  to  assert  in  a  recent  decision 
that  the  State  legislature  must  reappor- 
tion Itself  to  provide  equal  votes  for  all 
citizens  or  the  court  will  conduct  the 
redistricting  Itself. 

The  Wisconsin  court  acted  unani- 
mously. To  show  it  meant  business  it 
gave  the  legislature  until  only  May  1  to 
get  the  job  done. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  nation  in  which 
gerrymandered  and  grossly  underrepre- 
sented  legislative  districts  are  a  common- 
place, this  is  a  remarkable  achievement. 

And  the  lion's  share  of  the  credit  must 
go  to  the  Governor  of  Wisconsin.  John 
Reynolds,  who  has  struggled  for  this  goal 
literally  for  years. 

As  the  Milwaukee  Journal  said  March 
1: 

The  decision  Is  a  tremendous  victory  for 
Gov.  John  Reynolds  personally.  It  Is 
directly  the  result  of  his  own  zealous  and 
slnglemlnded  crusade  for  correct  district- 
ing, begun  3  years  ago  when  he  was  attorney 
general.  It  was  this  not  least  that  had  made 
him  enemies  In  the  legislature. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  from  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Great  Day  for  Equal  Votes 

The  State  supreme  court,  by  unanimous 
decision,  has  now  laid  It  right  on  the  line 
to  the  legislature  that  prompt,  fair  district- 
ing for  equal  votes  is  a  must  and  there  Is  to 
be  no  more  fooling  around. 

The  case  makes  Judicial  and  constitutional 
history  In  several  ways.  The  court  has  now 
come  full  circle — In  keeping  with  the  Fed- 
eral trend,  to  be  sure —  from  Its  traditional 
doctrine  of  noninterference,  which  had  left 
underrepresented   voters   without  a   remedy. 

The  decision — note  Its  unanimity — Is  a 
tremendous  victory  for  Gov.  John  Reynolds 
personally.  It  Is  directly  the  result  of  his 
own  zealous  and  single-minded  crusade  for 
correct  districting,  begun  3  years  ago  when 
he  was  attorney  general.  It  was  this  not  least 
that  had  made  him  enemies  In  the  legislature. 

Reynolds  has  won  more  than  a  mandate 
for  correct  districting,  by  law  before  May  1 
or  else  by  the  court  Itself.  He  has  saved  for 
future  Governors,  as  well  as  himself,  their 
right  not  to  be  shut  out  of  the  lawmaking 
process.  The  legislature  had  tried  to  re- 
dlstrlct  to  suit  Itself  by  Joint  resolution,  not 


subject  to  veto.     Friday's  decision  closes  off 
that  detour. 

Coupled  with  the  "or  else"  edict,  this  puts 
Reynolds  In  command  of  the  situation. 
Now  the  legislature  knows  that  If  It  wants 
to  save  the  redistricting  function  for  Itself 
It  must  pass  a  bill  that  he  will  be  willing 
to  sign.  For  he  Is  free  to  veto  a  faulty  one 
and  still  be  sure  of  getting  a  correct  district- 
ing by  the  court. 

The  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  warned  2 
years  ago  that  It  would  take  charge  If  neces- 
sary. And  that  was  before  the  landmark 
Tennessee  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  proclaiming  Federal  Judicial  power 
and  duty  to  act  on  the  subject. 

The  State  court's  warning  was  In  the  form 
of  permission  to  Reynolds  to  renew  his  plea 
for  court  action  In  June  of  1963,  giving  the 
legislature  ample  added  opportunity  to  set 
Its  own  house  in  order.  The  court  has  now 
showed  the  end  of  Its  patience  by  declaring 
the  1951  districting  act  obsolete  as  of  now, 
not  usable  even  for  one  more  election  this 
fall. 

Reynolds  won  another  Important  point. 
Incidental  but  basic  to  all  the  rest.  The 
decision  establishes  that  the  State  Itself, 
through  the  Governor  or  attorney  general, 
does  have  standing  to  sue  the  legislature  on 
behalf  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  a  most 
salutary  point  to  have  nailed  down. 

The  decision  caps  a  struggle  that  has  had 
to  be  waged  for  Wisconsin  voters  In  over- 
grown districts  after  every  census  since  1920. 

The  certain  knowledge  that  equal  districts 
as  nearly  as  practicable  will  henceforth  be 
won  ansrway,  from  the  court  If  not  the  legis- 
lature, should  be  the  final  blow. 


HOW  TO  WAGE  THE  WAR  ON 
POVERTY 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  current — the  March — issue  of  Har- 
per's magazine  is  a  most  Important  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Let  Us  Begin:  An  Invita- 
tion to  Action  on  Poverty."  It  is  written 
by  John  Kenneth  Galbralth,  one  of  our 
Nation's  foremost  economists  for  15 
years,  and  now  professor  of  economics  at 
Harvard  University,  to  which  post  he  has 
returned  after  serving  for  2  years  as  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  India. 

Professor  Galbraith  is  the  author  of  a 
number  of  authoritative  books  which 
have  secured  for  him  wide  and  deserved 
renown.  They  Include  "Modem  Com- 
petition and  Business  Policy."  "Ameri- 
can Capitalism:  The  Concept  of  Coun- 
tervailing Power."  "A  Theory  of  Price 
Control,"  "Economics  and  the  Art  of 
Controversy."  "The  Great  Crash,  1929." 
"The  AflBuent  Society,"  and  "The  Liberal 
Hour." 

Dr.  Galbralth 's  current  article  is  of  the 
greatest  timeliness.  It  comes  just  as  the 
war  on  F>overty  In  the  United  States, 
rightly  declared  by  President  Johnson,  is 
making  its  plans  for  the  first  reconnais- 
sances, skirmishes,  and  campaigns.  The 
article  is  of  such  Import  that  I  hope 
Sargent  Shriver  will  not  only  "read, 
mark,  and  inwardly  digest"  it,  but  call  it 
to  the  attention  of  President  Johnson. 
Then  I  hope  they  will  act  on  its  sound 
recommendations. 

There  Is  another  aspect  of  the  article's 
timeliness;  namely,  that  the  $11  billion 
tax  cut  bill  has  just  become  law. 

This  is  the  bill  urged  by  President 
Kennedy  2  years  ago  to  ward  off  reces- 
sion, and  sponsored  with  no  less  vigor 


but  with  perhaps  different  emphasis  by 
President  Johnson  since  his  accession  to 
the  Presidency  100  days  ago.  I  say 
"with  different  emphasis"  because  ob- 
viously the  danger  of  a  recession  which 
President  Kennedy  feared  has  vanished. 
The  country  is  at  the  height  of  prosper- 
ity. That  is,  it  Is  at  the  height  of  pros- 
perity at  the  upper  levels  of  our  society. 
The  stock  market  has  reached  an  all- 
time  high.  Profits  are  higher.  Sales  are 
bigger.  Dividends  for  those  who  own 
stocks  are  happily  larger.  Real  estate  Is 
enjoying  a  tremendous  boom.  But  this 
bounding  affluence  still  does  not  extend 
to  what  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  a  generation  ago  In  a  memo- 
rable Inaugural  address  referred  to  as  "a 
third  of  a  nation,  lU  clad.  111  fed.  Ill 
housed." 

That  problem  Is  still  with  us.  It  has 
acquired  certain  variations.  For  one 
thing  the  gap  between  the  affluent  and 
the  poor  is  greater  than  it  was  a  genera- 
tion ago.  For  another,  the  United  States 
has  in  the  last  decade  and  a  half  entered 
and  expanded  a  new  role — that  of  "for- 
eign aid."  Under  this  program  we  have 
given  over  $100  billion  to  fight  pov- 
erty abroad,  have  spread  this  pro- 
gram to  over  one  hundred  foreign  na- 
tions and  plan  to  keep  on  doing  It.  This 
solicitude  for  the  needy  in  other  lands 
regrettably  contrasts  with  our  lack  of 
similar  exercise  for  our  own  poor  and 
needy.  It  is  not  only  time;  it  is  Indeed 
overdue,  that  we  do  something  about  It, 
and  that  something  should  be  on  a  scale 
commensurate  with  what  the  Congress 
has  been  urged,  pressured  and  pleaded 
with  to  do  In  the  foreign  aid  field,  and 
has  done. 

As  of  now,  and  before  the  war  on  pov- 
erty starts,  there  are  distressing  signs 
that  no  corresponding  effort  in  size,  scope 
and  intensity  will  be  made  for  what  I 
believe  should  be  called  our  domestic  aid 
program. 

I  quote  in  demonstration  thereof  a 
front  page  item  from  last  Saturday's 
Washington  News — the  local  Scripps- 
Howard  paper — which,  in  its  weekly  col- 
umn headed  "In  the  Offing,"  writes  as 
follows : 

us.  military  soon  may  be  Involved  In  a 
new  war — the  one  on  poverty. 

Plans  for  Congress  will  propose  giving  mili- 
tary a  majc»-  role  in  training  100,000  young 
men  a  year  If  they  flunk  draft  exams  because 
they  lack  stilBclent  schooling  at  oliier  mental 
skills. 

Training  will  be  nonnUlltary.  Teachers 
will  be  civilians.  But  Army  and  Air  Force 
will  supply  training  sites  (lncu:tive  military 
posts),  equipment  and  nonteachlng  person- 
nel. They'll  also  fxirnish  know-how  for  han- 
dling large  numbers  of  young  men. 

If  Congress  approves,  program  probably  will 
call  for  draft  board  examination  of  youths 
at  an  early  age — though  they  may  not  be 
called  up  for  military  duty  for  some  years 
afterward. 

Those  who  fall  for  correctable  physical  rea- 
sons will  be  offered  treatment  or  training. 
Those  who  fall  for  mental  reasons,  but  are 
found  capable  of  learning,  may  go  to  "Youth 
Corps"  where  they'll  receive  schooling  and 
be  taught  occupational  skills. 

Note:  Message  to  Congress  on  fighting  pov- 
erty has  been  held  up  by  effort  to  plan  a 
broad  program  without  pending  murti 
money. 
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Kindlj;  note  the  final  and  significant 
paragrat)h: 

Message  to  Congress  on  flghtlng  poverty 
has  been  held  up  by  effort  to  plan  a  broad 
program  without  spending  much  money 

Without  spending  much  money.  How 
different  that  attitude  and  approach  are 
as  contrasted  with  our  foreign  aid  ap- 
proach, in  behalf  of  which  every  admin- 
istration, since  the  program  started  with 
the  Marshall  plan  17  years  ago.  has 
pulled  out  all  stops  as  to  its  necessity  and 
the  inviolability  of  the  multi -billion-dol- 
lar totals  asked  for  it.  We  are  reipeatedly 
enjoined  not  to  cut  a  cent  from  foreign 
aid. 

With  that  different  "let  us  not  spend 
much"  approach  the  war  on  poverty  will 
be  lost  before  it  starts. 

Sargent  Shriver  hsis  been  delegated  by 
President  Johnson  to  be  commander  In 
chief  of  this  war  on  poverty.  The  Presi- 
dent could  not  have  made  a  better  choice. 
If  ever  there  has  been  a  brilliant  per- 
formance and  one  hailed  universally  as 
a  success,  it  is  Sargent  Shriver's  conduct 
of  the  Peace  Corps.  Considering  the  fine 
results  achieved,  his  {jrogram  has  cost 
relatively  little.  But  the  war  on  pov- 
erty in  the  United  States  constitutes  an 
entirely  different  problem.  It  cannot  be 
done  without  funds.  Even  Sargent  Shri- 
ver cannot  be  expected  to  make  bricks 
without  straw.  He  cannot  wage  a  war 
without  troops,  materiel,  and  equipment; 
and  it  would  be  folly  to  place  this  bur- 
den upon  him  without  the  necessary  sin- 
ews of  war. 

Now  the  proper  approach  is  admirably 
set  forth  in  John  Kenneth  Galbralth's 
article  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  Galbralth 
points  out  what  some  of  us  have  con- 
tended during  the  recent  tax  cut  debate, 
that  that  legislation,  whatever  its  bene- 
fits, will  not,  repeat,  not.  materially  di- 
minish unemployment,  which  is  synony- 
mous with  poverty.  Indeed  it  may  even 
increase  unemployment  by  stimulating 
Industry  through  its  generous  corpora- 
tion tax  cuts  and  other  benefits  to  build 
more  modern  and  up-to-date  plants  with 
Improved  automation,  which  of  course 
means  fewer  Jobs. 

Mr.  Galbralth  further  supports — by 
his  advocacy  of  expenditure  on  the  pub- 
lic sector — what  I  likewise  have  contend- 
ed for.  now  for  a  full  year — that  we  need 
the  kind  of  investment  in  public  works, 
urban  renewal,  and  other  construction 
as  was  provided,  while  the  funds  lasted, 
in  the  accelerated  public  works  legis- 
lation. 

That  program,  initiated  about  2  years 
ago.  proved  a  great  success.  It  put  peo- 
ple to  work,  by  a  Joint  local  and  Federal 
sharing  of  costs,  on  all  kinds  of  worth- 
while construction  projects;  sewer  and 
waterworks;  public  buildings;  street  pav- 
ing; recreational  areas,  and  so  forth.  It 
put  them  to  work  at  the  site  of  the  proj- 
ect, back  at  the  site  of  the  factory  where 
the  materials  were  produced,  and  In 
between  through  the  transportation  of 
these  materials  from  factory  to  project. 


Unfortunately  the  amount  authorized 
was  inadequate — $900  million.  This  was 
less  than  one- fourth  of  what  was  appro- 
priated for  that  years  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. Actually  it  was  only  one-eighth 
since  the  domestic  aid  program  funds — 
the  accelerated  public  works  funds — 
were  expected  to  last  for  2  years,  and 
did.  while  the  foreign  aid  appropriation 
was  and  is  an  annual  affair. 

The  domestic  aid  program  ran  dry  a 
year  ago. 

A  year  ago  I  introduced  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide an  equivalent  for  accelerated  public 
works  of  what  would  be  appropriated 
and  authorized  for  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. That  would  have  amounted  to 
$3.5  billion.  I  repeat  that  the  acceler- 
ated public  works  is  a  kind  of  partial 
domestic  aid  program,  seeking  to  do  in 
part  for  our  unemployed  what  we  are 
doing,  and  have  been  doing  for  17  years, 
to  the  tune  of  $100  billion  for  the  unem- 
ployed and  needy  in  foreign  lands.  No 
action  has  been  taken  on  this  bill.  Last 
July,  the  movement  to  restore  the  do- 
mestic aid  program  got  further  support 
when  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  Pat  McNamara, 
of  Michigan,  introduced  a  bill  calling  for 
$1.5  billion  for  this  purpose. 

No  action  has  been  taken  on  this  bill. 
Hearings  have  been  held  on  both  of 
them  before  an  ad  hoc  committee,  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee,  appointed  on  the  initiative 
of  Senator  McNamara.  This  committee, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  been 
chaired  by  the  able  and  energetic  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Jen- 
nings Randolph.  If  there  is  one  man  in 
whose  State  there  is  a  serious  chronic 
unemployment  problem  and  who  knows 
how  to  combat  it,  it  is  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph. 

The  hearings  were  impressive.  Re- 
sponsible officials  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try testified.  They  included  State  Gov- 
ernors or  representatives  of  State  Gov- 
ernors, other  State  oflBcials.  county  offi- 
cials, mayors  of  cities  and  other  munici- 
pal officials,  representatives  of  chambers 
of  commerce,  representatives  of  labor 
unions,  and  representatives  of  the  public 
in  general.  The  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion was  unanimous  and  unswerving. 

The  fact  is  that  even  after  the  funds 
ran  out  a  year  ago — the  inadequate  $900 
million  appropriated — some  $700  million 
worth  of  projects  were  presented  and  ap- 
proved by  the  appropriate  State  and 
Federal  agencies  and  are  ready  to  go. 
That  program  to  fight  poverty  could  go 
into  action  immediately  upon  the  neces- 
sary authorization  and  appropriation  of 
more  money  for  accelerated  public  works. 
It  should  be  done.  Action  is  overdue. 
The  appropriation  should  never  have 
been  allowed  to  lapse. 

Who  are  the  poor,  in  whose  behalf  war 
should  be  waged?  They  fall  Into  many 
categories.  They  are  people  who  have 
been  thrown  out  of  work  because  of 
changes  in  industrial  practice,  changing 
demands,  changing  fashions,  because  in 
their  former  employment  they  are  no 
longer  needed.  There  are  other  people 
who  have  been  thrown  out  of  work  by 
automation,  which  is  steadily  enlarging 
its  role  of  dlsemploylng  able-bodied  citi- 


zens ready  and  eager  to  work.  They 
consist  of  the  elderly,  who  have  not  been 
able  to  save  enough  for  their  retirement, 
whose  meager  social  security  funds  are 
inadequate  and  who  are  faced  by  the 
steady  rise  in  living  costs.  They  are  the 
Negroes  and  whites  who,  for  lack  of  edu- 
cation, cannot  qualify  for  Jobs,  if  such 
jobs  were  available.  They  are  the  HI. 
who,  through  physical  Incapacity,  can- 
not accept  employment.  There  are  still 
others. 

Moreover,  poverty  is  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  is 
both  urban  and  rural.  It  is  widespread 
throughout  Alaska,  among  our  "native" 
population — Indians  and  Eskimos — 
whose  chief  handicap  is  their  lack  of 
educational  opportunities  in  their  youth. 
They  have  not  been  afforded  these  in  the 
past  by  the  Federal  Government,  which, 
until  5  years  ago,  had  complete  Jurisdic- 
tion over  their  education  and  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  welfare,  and  now  still, 
in  large  part,  provides  their  education. 

In  a  comprehensive  article  entitled: 
"Poverty,  U.S.A..  the  Poor  Amidst  Pros- 
perity." published  In  the  February  17  is- 
sue of  Newsweek,  we  find  the  widespread 
distribution  of  ixjverty  spelled  out : 

In  a  squalid  Chicago  slum,  a  Negro  mother 
rages:  "Why  we  got  to  go  hungry  and 
naked?"  In  forlorn  Adair  County.  Okla  ,  the 
State's  poorest,  a  community  leader  wryly 
admits:  "Welfare  Is  our  leading  Industry." 
In  snow-crusted  Portland,  Maine,  an  arthritic 
old  woman  wearily  fashions  potholders 
to  sell  for  35  cents  each  and  sighs,  "Sickness 
takes  the  money  so  fast  '  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia's Imperial  Valley,  a  leathery  tomato 
harvester  confides:  "My  highest  thinking  Is 
not  to  lose  hope.  If  I  lose  myself,  I  lose 
everybody." 

On  a  dreary  Toledo  street  corner,  a  Job- 
less youth  unfit  for  the  Army  reports:  "Christ, 
when  I  get  a  penny  I  squeeze  it  until  the 
Lincoln  Jumps"  And  in  Detroit,  a  wife 
struggling  to  support  her  unemployed  hus- 
band and  Ave  children  on  $60  a  week  laments: 
"Next  month?  I  Just  don't  know.  Next 
month  is  in  the  hands  of  the  angels." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  I  can  only  regret  that 
the  telling  illustrations  cannot  be  re- 
produced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  nor 
do  these  local  citations  begin  to  reveal 
the  extent  of  the  problem.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  win  this  battle,  it  is  going  to  have 
to  be  by  a  major  campaign,  not  by  a 
piddling,  chintzy,  token  gesture  or  two, 
with  transfer  of  funds  already  appropri- 
ated; with  "make-do"  of  existing  fa- 
cilities. We  need  precisely  the  same 
kind  of  enthusiasm  and  demands  for  con- 
gressional action  that  our  Presidents  and 
Secretaries  of  State  have  for  the  last  17 
years  devoted  to  promoting  our  foreign 
aid  program.  To  me.  the  domestic  aid 
program  should,  at  long  last,  at  least  be 
given  equal  treatment.  It  should  long 
ago  have  had  priority  of  treatment. 

Accelerated  public  works,  with  ade- 
quate appropriation,  would  cut  a  large 
swath  In  unemployment.  It  would  not 
do  the  whole  job.  It  would  not  take  care 
wholly  of  several  of  the  categories  of  the 
poverty-stricken  above  listed,  though  It 
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would  help  them,  too.  We  should  have 
special  and  additional  legislation  for 
them.  Additional  legislation  to  raise  the 
social  security  allotments,  the  hospital 
care  bill — erroneously  labeled  "medi- 
care"—and  above  all,  education— voca- 
tional education — to  train  the  young 
Negroes  and  whites,  the  school  drop- 
outs, who  have  insufficient  education  to 
hold  jobs. 

Professor  Galbralth  has  some  specific 
recommendations  on  the  educational  pro- 
gram. This  will  not  be  achieved  on  the 
private  sector.  This  will  not  be  done, 
as  was  so  hopefully  prophesied  in  the 
debate  on  the  tax  cut  bill,  by  those  who 
painted  the  glowing  picture  of  how, 
through  that  bill,  we  would  get  away 
from  public  spending  and  let  private  en- 
terprise do  the  job  for  the  unemployed. 

It  would  be  splendid  if  private  enter- 
prise would,  but  it  will  not.  If  those 
who  doubt  this  will  read — and  I  hope 
many  of  my  colleagues  and  others  will 
read  it — John  Kenneth  Galbralth's  mas- 
terful article  entitled,  "Let  Us  Begin: 
An  Invitation  to  Action  on  Poverty," 
which  follows  my  remarks,  they  will  un- 
derstand fully  why  the  moves  that  seem 
to  be  In  prospect  to  make  war  on  poverty 
will  be  feeble.  Inadequate,  disappointing 
and  Indeed— and  I  hope  that  this  may 
not  be  true — a  failure  of  the  fine  high 
purpose  which  President  Johnson  has 
declared  in  making  war  on  poverty  in 
this,  the  wealthiest  Nation  on  earth.  Its 
upper  class  and  upper  middle  class,  and 
to  some  extent  the  lower  echelons  of  the 
latter,  are  enjoying  a  varyingly  substan- 
tial prosperity  which  does  not  reach 
those  In  the  lower  levels  of  our  economic 
and  social  system. 

Or  will  It,  to  repeat  Newsweek's  ques- 
tion, be  "a  band-aid  program?" 

It  must  not. 

Exhibit   1 

Lrr  Us  Begin:  An  Invitation  to  Action  on 

PovmTT 

(By  John  Kenneth  Galbralth) 

The  misfortune  of  the  liberal  Is  that  he 
must  suffer  the  censure  of  both  his  friends 
and  his  enemies.  His  friends  are  particularly 
severe,  for,  naturally  enough,  they  hold  him 
to  much  higher  standards  of  intellectual  de- 
portment than  those  with  whom  they  dis- 
agree. I  speak  here  from  experience.  Be- 
cause, a  few  years  ago,  I  wrote  a  book  which 
described  our  society  as  affluent,  I  have  ever 
since  been  accused  of  believing  that  there 
are  no  poor  people  left  in  the  United  States. 
This  charge  comes,  to  be  sure,  from  those 
who  have  not  read  the  book  but  as  every 
author  Is  aware  this  accounts  for  a  distress- 
ingly large  majority  of  the  voting  population 
and  a  not  Insigniflcant  fraction  of  the  more 
eloquent  critics.  I  continue  to  hope  that 
those  who  have  been  more  profligate  of  their 
energy  will  recall  that  one  of  my  principal 
purposes  was  to  urge  that  growing  wealth 
would  not.  of  itself,  solve  the  problem  of  pov- 
erty. Instead,  with  Increased  well-being,  the 
position  of  those  left  behind  would  become 
ever  more  shameful — an  anachronism  from 
which  we  would  be  able  to  divert  our  eyes 
only  with  ever-Increasing  determination. 
But  my  purpose  here  is  not  to  defend  myself 
but — In  the  deeper  tradition  of  American 
liberalism — to  dwell  on  the  shortcomings  of 
other  people. 

The  problem  of  poverty  In  the  United 
States  is  the  problem  of  people  who  for  rea- 
sons of  location,  education,  health,  environ- 
ment in  youth  or  mental  deficiency,  or  race 
are  not  able  to  participate  effectively — or  at 


all — In  the  economic  life  of  the  Nation.  Be- 
ing barred  from  participation  they  are  denied 
the  income  that  accrues  to  participants.  So 
they  live  in  deprivation. 

Those  who  argue  that  a  steady  expansion 
in  economic  output  is  a  necessary  condition 
for  the  elimination  of  poverty  have  a  valid 
case.  People  who  are  able  to  participate  in 
the  economy  must  have  a  chance  for  Jobs. 
And  there  also  continues  to  be  good  reason 
for  seeking  a  broad  and  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  revenues  from  production.  De- 
spite considerable  propaganda  to  the  con- 
trary, our  greatest  current  need  is  not  a  de- 
cision to  be  tender  to  the  well-to-do.  Their 
situation  Is  not  nearly  so  desperate  as  popu- 
larly represented  or  the  current  congressional 
desire  to  help  the  higher  tax  brackets  would 
seem  to  suggest.  We  should  continue  to  bear 
In  mind  that  one  makes  an  economy  work  not 
by  rewarding  the  rich  but  by  rewarding  all 
who  contribute  to  Its  success. 

But  on  one  elementary  point  there  must 
be  no  doubt.  If  the  head  of  a  family  is 
stranded  deep  on  the  Cumberland  Plateau, 
or  If  he  never  went  to  school,  or  If  he  has 
no  useful  skill,  or  If  his  health  is  broken,  or 
If  he  succumbed  as  a  youngster  to  a  slum 
environment,  or  If  opportunity  Is  denied  to 
him  because  he  Is  a  Negro,  then  he  will  be 
poor  and  his  family  will  be  poor  and  that 
will  be  true  no  matter  how  opulent  every- 
one else  becomes.  A  very  large  part  of  the 
very  worst  poverty  Is  the  affliction  of  people 
who  are  unable  to  make  a  useful  contribu- 
tion to  the  economy.  Being  unable  to  con- 
tribute they  receive  nothing.  They  will 
continue  to  receive  nothing  no  matter  how 
rapidly  the  economy  expands. 

Equally  there  must  be  no  doubt  that  the 
means  for  rescuing  these  people  or  their 
children — Investment  to  conserve  and  de- 
velop resources,  assistance  In  relocation  of 
workers,  assistance  to  new  Industries,  vast- 
ly Improved  education,  training  and  retrain- 
ing, medical  and  mental  care,  youth  employ- 
ment, counseling,  urban  recreational  facili- 
ties, housing,  slum  abatement,  and  the  as- 
surance of  full  civic  equality — will  require 
public  effort  and  public  funds.  This  must 
be  honest  effort  and  not  pilot  projects  which 
are  a  modern  device  for  simulating  action 
without  spending  money.  Poverty  can  be 
made  to  disappear.  It  won't  be  accomplished 
simply  by  stepping  up  the  growth  rate  any 
more  than  It  will  be  accomplished  by  In- 
cantation or  ritualistic  washing  of  the  feet. 
Growth  Ls  only  for  those  who  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  It. 

We  have,  of  course,  no  hope  of  erasing 
this  blot  on  our  social  life  If  we  are  affected 
by  the  thinking  of  that  new  and  Interest- 
ing cult  which  call  themselves  the  modern 
conservatives.  As  to  this,  I  suppose,  there 
will  be  general  agreement.  The  modwn  con- 
servative Is  not  even  esijeclally  modem.  He 
Is  engaged,  on  the  contrary,  In  one  of  man's 
oldest,  best  financed,  most  applauded,  and. 
on  the  whole,  least  successful  exercises  in 
moral  philosophy.  That  Is  the  search  for  a 
superior  moral  Justification  for  selflshneas. 
It  Is  an  exercise  which  always  involves  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Internal  contradictions  and 
even  a  few  absurdities.  The  conspicuously 
wealthy  turn  up  urging  the  character-build- 
ing value  of  privation  for  the  poor.  The  man 
who  has  struck  It  rich  In  minerals,  oil.  or 
other  bounties  of  nature  Is  found  explain- 
ing the  debilitating  effect  of  unearned  In- 
come from  the  State.  The  corporation  ex- 
ecutive who  Is  a  superlative  success  as  an 
organisation  man  weighs  It  on  the  evils  of 
bureaucracy.  Federal  aid  to  education  Is 
feared  by  those  who  live  In  suburbs  that 
could  easily  forgo  this  danger,  and  by  peo- 
ple whose  children  are  In  private  schools. 
Socialized  medicine  Is  condemned  by  men 
emerging  from  Walter  Reed  Hospital.  So- 
cial security  Is  viewed  with  alarm  by  those 
who  have  the  comfortable  cushion  of  an  In- 
herited Income.  Those  who  are  Immediate- 
ly threatened  by  public  efforts  to  meet  their 


needs — whether  widows,  small  farmers,  hos- 
pitalized veterans,  or  the  unemployed — are 
almost  always  oblivious  to  their  danger. 

The  first  three  or  four  times  that  I  read 
"The  Conscience  of  a  Conservative,"  I  con- 
fess that  I  was  slightly  attracted  by  the 
vision  of  a  young,  two-fisted  man  of  my  own 
age.  up  from  the  ranks,  self-reliant,  self- 
made,  accepting  the  risk  of  Illness  without 
Income,  disdaining  any  organized  provision 
for  his  old  age.  asking  only  that  he  might 
keep  safe  from  the  tax  collector  what  he 
earned  by  the  sweat  of  his  own  brow.  I 
continue  to  think  of  this  as  the  work  of  a 
detached  scholar.  But.  In  the  purely  literary 
way  that  one  writer  explores  the  psyche  of 
another,  I  wonder  If  some  personal  anxieties 
are  not  eased  by  Identification  with  a  really 
good  department  store. 

I  have  no  thought  of  reproach  here.  My 
own  Interest  In  the  Harvard  retirement  plan 
slumped  appallingly  when  my  books  began 
to  appear  on  the  best-seller  lists  and  my  wife 
quite  unexpectedly,  became  the  beneficiary 
of  the  small  remnants  of  a  New  England 
fortune  founded,  we  believe,  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a  better  horse  blanket.  Why.  we 
wondered,  should  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice share  so  handsomely  In  the  royalties 
when  It  had  had  no  part  In  the  lonely 
agonies  of  composition?  Should  not  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  that  produced  those 
blankets  be  better  rewarded  In  the  present 
generation?  For  one  fieeting  moment  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom  had  their  chance. 

It  Is  not  conservatives,  however,  but  lib- 
erals who  are  the  object  of  my  present  In- 
terest. It  Is  to  them,  conservatives  will  be 
relieved  to  realize,  that  I  address  my  word  of 
reproach. 

The  elimination  of  poverty  at  hc«ne  and  its 
mitigation  abroad  are  Jobs  for  liberals.  They 
will  not  be  accomplished  unless  liberalism  Is 
a  determined  faith.  That,  alas.  Is  what  It 
Is  ceasing  to  be.  It  Is  coming  to  be  supposed 
that  there  Is  something  uncouth  about  argu- 
ment, unwise  about  controversy,  and  Irre- 
sponsible about  Innovation.  A  high  State 
Department  official  expressed  regret  a  few 
weeks  ago — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  had 
India  In  mind — that  ambassadors  should  In- 
volve his  otherwise  placid  Institution  In  con- 
troversy. Liberals.  I  fear,  are  responding  to 
tbls  mood. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  on  either  foreign 
or  domestic  policy  the  liberal  serves  his  high- 
est function  by  acting  as  a  distant  early 
warning  system  for  right  wing  criticism.  Nor 
Is  he  most  needed  in  order  to  provide  an  ele- 
gant and  sophisticated  rationale  for  what 
conservative  officials  have  always  done.  Nor 
Is  It  certain  that  he  should  measure  his  suc- 
cess by  the  applause  which  the  establish- 
ment reserves  In  really  fulsome  measure  for 
the  once  dangerous  radical  who  has  shown 
that  he  Is  open  to  sound  conservative  persua- 
sion. I  am  not  even  certain  that  we  most 
need  liberals  In  order  to  alert  us  to  the  men- 
ace of  communism.  These  are  all  matters 
on  which  I  hope  to  dwell  one  day  at  greater 
length.  Service  to  the  United  States  In  the 
field  of  foreign  policy  Is  not  without  Its  edu- 
cational value  In  these  respects.  For  the 
moment  let  me  simply  say  to  the  liberal  who 
believes  that  he  does  enough  by  endowing 
the  public  scene  with  his  presence,  rather 
than  by  pvirsulng  his  convictions,  that  I 
agree  that  It  Is  a  good  life.  It  Is  also  a  lot 
like  being  one  of  the  warriors  In  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  parks.  The  p>osture  Is  heroic; 
the  sword  Is  held  high;  but,  alas,  the  move- 
ment Is  nil.' 


>  In  suggesting  that  the  Purely  Decorative 
Liberal  (who  may  be  known  for  short  as  a 
PDL  or  Plddler )  Is  a  waste  of  time  and  should 
be  recognized  as  such,  I  have  no  thought  of 
suggesting  that  working  liberals  leave  the 
Government.  This  disconcerting  Interpreta- 
tion was  read  Into  these  remarks,  I  think  in- 
nocently, by  a  reporter  when  I  first  made 
them  In  Washington  some  weeks  ago. 
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It  Is  especially  Important  that  liberals  not 
be  defensive  about  the  public  tasks  that  He 
ahead.  These  are  becoming  more  and  not 
less  urgent  and  It  would  be  an  especially 
shocking  miscalculation  to  postpone  needed 
public  services  In  order  to  get  tax  reduction. 
The  case  for  tax  reduction  rests  on  the  need 
to  reduce  the  dampening  effect  of  taxation 
at  high  levels  of  output  and  Income  and  thus 
Insure  that  these  levels  are  maintained.  "The 
further  effect.  It  Is  argued,  will  be  Increased 
tax  revenues  from  a  better  functioning  econ- 
omy. Whatever  the  merits  of  this  case.  It 
provides  no  support  for  the  contention  that 
needed  tasks  of  Government  should  be  held 
back  to  facilitate  the  cut.  This  Is  now  be- 
ing suggested  and  some  have  gone  on  to 
argue  that  tax  reduction  Is  so  Important  a 
goal  that  the  public  welfare  functions  should 
be  cut  back  so  that  It  may  be  accomplished 
with  safety. 

Prof.  Raymond  Saulnler,  President  Elsen- 
hower's Informed  and  by  no  means  obdurately 
conservative  economic  adviser,  has  concluded 
that  the  nondefense  expenditures  of  the 
United  States — he  mentions  as  Illustrative 
those  for  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration. Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. Export-Imj)ort  Bank,  Farmers'  Home 
Administration,  outlajrs  for  civil  public 
works,  research — should  be  cut  by  $2  bil- 
lion If  there  Is  to  be  both  tax  reduction 
and  provision  for  the  built-in  or  contractual 
Increases  In  Federal  outlays.  This  means 
that  tax  reduction  is  not  for  the  public  good 
but  Is  Imposed  at  public  cost  for  Its  own 
sake. 

John  F.  Kennedy  liked  to  describe  himself 
as  a  prudent  man.  And  he  hated  extrava- 
gance of  any  sort — extravagant  speech,  ex- 
travagant gesture,  waste  of  money.  President 
Johnson  Is.  I  believe,  a  wisely  prudent  man. 
No  one  would  ask  for  any  other  kind  of  na- 
tional leader.  Departments  should  answer 
well  for  their  needs.  There  Is  no  case  for 
redundant  bases,  unneeded  manpower,  or 
unused  services.  The  quarrel  Is  with  those 
who  see  In  sound  public  service  some  danger 
to  society  In  fact  the  public  services  are 
one  of  the  two  great  forces  In  the  fiscal  sys- 
tem working  for  economic  equity  and  social 
stability. 

We  have  long  recognized  that  the  progres- 
sive Income  tax  Is  one  such  force.  In  the 
last  quarter  of  the  last  century  and  the  first 
quarter  of  this  century,  the  concentration 
of  wealth  proceeded  at  a  rapid,  even  appall- 
ing, rate  In  the  United  States.  There  seemed 
to  be  good  ground  for  the  Marxist  prediction 
that  this  concentration  would.  In  the  end, 
destroy  the  vitality  of  capitalism  and  bring 
Its  destruction.  The  Income  tax  was  a  ma- 
jor step  In  arresting  this  trend  and  thus 
annulling  Blarx's  prediction.  Conservatives 
have  many  reasons  to  be  grateful  for  the 
Taft  family  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Its  greatest  single  monument  Is  William 
Howard  Taft's  successful  bid  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  permitting  the  progres- 
sive income  tax.  I  do  not  share  the  enthusi- 
asm, now  also  at  a  high  pitch  In  some  places, 
for  making  the  tax  less  progressive.  (Pro- 
visions in  the  new  tax  bill  for  a  more  liberal 
exemption  of  Income  In  the  form  of  capital 
gains  are  a  remarkably  frank  form  of  free- 
loading  for  high-bracket  taxpayers.  I  would 
hope  that  all  legislators  be  questioned  closely 
as  to  their  stand  on  this  item  next  autumn 
with  a  view  to  appropriate  reward.) 

But  we  need  to  bear  In  mind  that  the  In- 
cidence of  public  services  Is  similar  to  that 
of  the  progressive  Income  tax  It  also  strong- 
ly favors  the  least  fortunate. 

Thus  the  well-to-do  family  can  escape  to 
the  country.  It  is  the  poor  who  need  parks 
and  whose  children  need  swimming  pools. 
Only  the  poor  live  in  the  slums  and  require 
the  myriad  of  services  that,  we  may  hope, 
will  one  day  mitigate  urban  congestion  and 
public  squalor  The  well  to  do  live  in  com- 
munities that  have  good  schools:   it  is  the 


schools  of  slum  dwellers  and  wage  and  salary 
workers  which  would  be  principally  Improved 
by  Federal  aid  to  education.  Colleges  and 
universities  are  more  accessible  to  the  rich 
than  to  the  poor  It  is  the  masses  and  not 
the  classes  who  use  mass  transportation. 
The  elderly  couple  of  less  than  average  in- 
come would  be  the  major  beneficiary  of  med- 
icare. Social  security,  minimum  wages  en- 
forcement, youth  employment  are  all  most 
Important  for  the  least  well  to  do.  It  is 
poor  children  who  play  in  dirty  streets.  It 
Is  their  father  who  gets  laid  off  when  public 
works  are  suddenly  cut  back. 

Even  the  protective  functions  of  the  State 
are  most  Important  for  those  in  the  lower  in- 
come brackets.  Lethal  serum  and  poison 
drugs  do.  one  gathers,  work  rather  democrat- 
ically on  rich  and  poor  alike.  But  many  of 
us  could  probably  survive  a  certain  amount 
of  exploitation  in  our  prescriptions,  fraud 
in  our  iood  packaging,  mendacity  In  our 
dental  advertising,  or  thimblerigging  in  our 
securities.  We  live  in  parts  of  cities  where 
epidemics  are  less  likely.  The  family  that 
struggles  to  make  ends  meet,  the  widow  with 
life  Insurance  money  around  loose,  the  dwell- 
ers m  urban  tenements  need  the  protection 
of  an  alert  FTC.  FDA.  SEC.  and  Public  Health 
Service. 

Public  services  have,  to  use  the  economist's 
word,  a  strong  redistributional  effect.  And 
this  effect  is  strongly  in  favor  of  those  with 
lower  Incomes.  Those  who  clamor  the  loud- 
est for  public  economy  are  those  for  whom 
public  services  do  the  least.  Tax  reduction 
that  curtails  or  limits  public  services  has  a 
double  effect  in  comforting  the  comfortable 
and  afflicting  the  poor. 

This  is  something  which  liberals  should 
not  forget.  I  venture  to  think  there  is  an 
even  stronger  lesson  for  the  man  of  good  will 
and  good  Income  who,  regardless  of  political 
dlsp>osltlon.  counts  himself  a  good  and  com- 
passionate citizen.  When  he  Is  tempted  by 
a  crusade  against  public  expenditure,  he 
should  remember  that  the  sacrifice  is  not  his. 
This  Is  all  the  more  true,  for  the  crusaders 
almost  Invariably  exclude  defense  expendi- 
tures, the  one  large  outlay  that  even  the 
most  affluent  corporation  finds  a  convenient 
source  of  revenue. 

In  recent  times  there  has  been  a  notice- 
able reluctance  to  base  social  policy  on  dif- 
ferences In  personal  Income — or  even  to  ad- 
mit that  they  exist.  Politicians  now  avoid 
the  subject.  As  pornography  has  become 
ever  more  popular.  Inequality  has  become 
obscene.  Ours  Is  a  classless  society:  we  must 
not  set  the  poor  against  the  rich,  or  possibly 
vice  versa. 

This  is  great  nonsense.  There  are  wide 
differences  in  ability  to  pay  in  our  society. 
There  are  also  wide  differences  in  the  benefit 
from  public  services.  These  are  facta  of  life 
to  be  treated  without  rancor  but  with  full 
candor.  The  progressive  Income  tax  is  a 
powerful  force  for  equality  and  the  stability 
of  our  economic  Institutions.  So  are  public 
services.  To  suppose  that  public  services  are 
of  equal  benefit  to  people  of  all  Income,  and 
hence  that  there  Is  equality  of  sacrifice  in 
curtailment,  is  to  work  a  fraud  on  the  poor- 
est of  our  citizens. 

My  impression  is  that  poverty  will  be 
eliminated  prlnutrily  by  energetic  action 
along  lines  on  which  we  are  already  work- 
ing— on  civil  rights,  education,  slum  abate- 
ment, the  rest.  Action  on  these  several 
fronts  has  Just  been  promised,  as  this  goes 
to  press,  in  the  new  state  of  the  Union 
message  President  Johnson  has  put  the 
problem  firmly  on  the  public  conscience.  I 
would  like  to  urge  one  further  and  very  con- 
crete step. 

To  the  best  of  knowledge  there  is  no  place 
in  the  world  where  a  well-educated  popula- 
tion Is  really  poor.  If  so.  let  us  here  in  the 
United  States  select,  beginning  next  year, 
the  hundred  lowest-income  counties  (or,  in 
the  case  of  urban  slums,  more  limited  areas 
of  substantial  population  and  special  need) 


and  designate  them  as  special  educational 
districts  These  would  be  equipped  (or  re- 
equlpped )  with  a  truly  excellent  and  com- 
prehensive school  plant,  Including  both  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools.  transiK>rtatlon. 
and  the  best  in  recreational  facilities.  The 
employment  on  construction  In  this  part  of 
the  task  would  be  well-adjusted  to  the  areas 
of  unemployment. 

Next.  In  the  manner  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
but  with  ample  pay,  an  elite  body  of  teach- 
ers would  be  assembled — ready  to  serve  in 
the  most  remote  areas,  tough  enough  and 
well-trained  enough  to  take  on  the  worst 
slums,  proud  to  go  to  Harlan  County  or  to 
Harlem.  By  this  one  step  we  would  over- 
come the  present  difficulty  in  getting  good 
teachers  to  go  where  they  are  most  needed. 
I  would  think  that  the  minimum  salary  for 
men  and  women  qualifying  for  this  corps 
should  be  around  912.000. 

Finally,  the  scheme  should  Include  mod- 
est educational  grants  to  families  to  feed 
and  clothe  children  for  school  and  to  com- 
pensate for  their  earnings.  Breakfast  should 
be  available  for  children  who  need  it  in 
addition  to  lunch.  Perhaps  there  should  be 
an  Issue  of  efficient  and  attractive  clothing. 
Specifically  qualified  members  of  the  corps 
would  be  available  for  counseling  on  home 
conditions,  following  up  on  truancy  and 
delinquency,  and  otherwise  insuring  that 
these  youngsters  overcome  the  environment 
to  which  the  accident  of  birth  committed 
them.  Those  who  need  It  would  be  provided 
with  medical  and  psychiatric  care.  The  year 
following,  the  program  would  be  enlarged 
and  extended  to  the  next  150  or  200  most 
abysmal  areas.  It  would  come  to  cover  as 
quickly  as  possible  the  areas  of  need.  But 
it  would  not  go  beyond  areas  of  low  income 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  slums,  of  special 
educational  problems. 

This  is  not  Federal  aid  to  education.  It 
Is  an  attack  on  poverty  by  what  I  would 
Judge  to  be  the  most  effective  single  step 
that  could  be  taken.  Can  anyone  argue  that 
youngsters  with  these  facilities  and  this 
training  would  share  the  dismal  fate  of  thelr 
parents?  As  Incomes  rise  above  a  specified 
level,  the  schools  would  be  returned  to  the 
localities  in  accordance  with  a  cost-sharing 
formula  that  would  take  account  of  increas- 
ing ability  to  pay.  Those  who  fear  Federal 
control  of  education  are  amply  protected. 
The  effort  would  not  affect  them. 

There  are  adequate  precedents  for  such 
action.  Some  10  years  ago  It  was  sadly  evi- 
dent that  our  highways  were  heading  for 
trouble.  In  the  richer  States  they  were 
fairly  good.  Elsewhere  they  were  too  few. 
too  narrow,  and  too  slow.  One  day  soon  the 
vehicles  would  be  backing  up  Into  Detroit 
itself.  Then  we  would  have  only  an  Inter- 
locked mass  of  metal  full  of  sound  but  devoid 
of  movement.  The  consequences  for  busi- 
ness would  be  far  from  agreeable.  Foresee- 
ing this  crisis,  the  Federal  Government 
stepped  In.  Disdaining  to  be  bound  by  the 
time-honored  formula  for  sharing  costs  with 
the  States,  it  proceeded,  subject  to  some 
fairly  transparent  disguises,  to  contribute  up 
to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  new  high- 
ways. General  Motors  did  not  object.  Ford 
did  not  object.  Chrysler  did  not  object.  The 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  was 
acquiescent.  Mr.  Lucius  Clay,  the  father  of 
the  scheme,  was  at  no  time  stigmatized  as  a 
radical  promoter  of  big  government.  Confi- 
dent of  the  same  approval,  I  would  urge  that 
we  finance  in  the  same  way  this  frontal 
attack  on  the  areas  where  education  Is  worst, 
is  needed  most,  and  has  the  most  to  offer. 
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ExHnrr  2 

POVXXTT   U.S.A. 

THI  POOR  AMroST  PROSPEHrTT 

Lingering  poverty  in  the  shadow  of  un- 
rivaled affiuence  Is  the  painful  paradox  of 
American  life  today.     In  a  single  generation. 


the  richest  country  on  earth  has  banished  the 
bleak  specter  of  "The  Grapes  of  Wrath"  with 
the  glided  fantasy  of  "The  Beverly  Hillbillies." 
But  reality  has  haurdly  kept  pace  with  the 
American  dream. 

Summoned  now  to  Lyndon  Johnson's  un- 
conditional war  on  poverty,  Americans  can 
find  the  battlefield  on  all  sides: 

In  a  squalid  Chicago  slum,  a  Negro  mother 
rages:  "Why  we  got  to  go  hungry  and  naked?" 
In  forlorn  Adair  County,  Okla..  the  State's 
poorest,  a  community  leader  wryly  admits: 
"Welfare  Is  our  leading  Industry."  In  snow- 
crusted  Portland,  Maine,  an  arthritic  old 
woman  wearily  fashions  potholders  to  sell  for 
35  cents  each  and  sighs:  "Sickness  takes  the 
money  so  fast."  In  southern  California's 
Imperial  Valley,  a  leathery  tomato  harvester 
confides:  "My  highest  thinking  Is  not  to  lose 
hope.  If  I  lose  myself,  I  lose  everybody." 
On  a  dreary  Toledo  street  corner,  a  Jobless 
youth  unfit  for  the  Army  reports:  "Christ, 
when  I  get  a  penny  I  squeeze  it  till  the 
Lincoln  Jumps."  And  In  Detroit,  a  wife 
struggling  to  support  her  unemployed  hus- 
band and  five  children  on  >60  a  week  la- 
ments: "Next  month?  I  Just  don't  know. 
Next  month  is  in  the  hands  of  the  angels." 

Living  on  relief 

On  any  given  day,  430.000  men.  women,  and 
children — more  than  the  entire  population 
of  Louisville.  Ky. — live  on  relief  In  New  York 
City,  thousands  of  them  In  such  appalling, 
vermin-ridden  tenements  that  many  have 
resorted  to  a  desperate  new  tactic:  the  rent 
strike.  In  all.  close  to  8  million  Americans 
are  receiving  public  aid — $400  million  worth  a 
month — and  the  number  has  been  growing 
twice  as  fast  as  the  population  since  1955. 

In  the  scarred  hollows  of  Appalachla  there 
are  hamlets  so  primitive  that  even  an  out- 
house Is  an  unknown  luxury.  In  the  South, 
half  of  all  Negro  farm  families  cling  to  sur- 
vival on  less  than  $1,200  a  year.  In  the  dust 
of  Three  Rocks.  Calif.,  a  huddle  of  shanties 
In  Fresno  County,  children  gambol  who  have 
never  seen  a  kitchen  sink.  American  In- 
dians still  languish  on  reservations  where 
the  death  rate  is  three  times  that  of  the 
United  Stetes  at  large.  At  precisely  11  each 
morning.  1,500  ragged  people,  some  of  them 
women  clutching  bedraggled  youngsters, 
shuffle  to  St.  Anthony's  dining  room  In  San 
Francisco  for  a  free  hot  meal,  generally  their' 
only  one  of  the  day. 

What,  after  all,  is  new  about  poverty?  The 
Bible  says,  "ye  have  the  poor  always  with 
you" — and  so  far.  even  in  America,  it  has 
been  dead  right.  But  in  the  United  States 
at  mldcentury.  poverty  carries  a  special 
poignancy,  a  special  frustration.  For  the 
first  time  in  history,  a  society  has  attained 
the  technological  resources  to  wipe  out  pov- 
erty; yet.  ironically,  that  very  technology  is 
aggravating  the  plight  of  the  poor. 

Out  of  step 

And  for  the  first  time,  In  the  midst  of  an 
unprecedentedly  prosperous  majority.  Amer- 
ica has  been  experiencing  the  phenomenon 
of  minority  mass  poverty.  A  century  ago. 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
would  have  been  deemed  poor  by  today's 
standards.  By  the  same  yardstick,  one  out 
of  every  two  Americans  lived  In  poverty  dur- 
ing the  boom  year  of  1929.  During  the  de- 
pression. Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  ragtag  "one- 
third  of  a  nation"  was  more  closely  two- 
thirds.  But  to  be  poor  In  America  today  is 
to  be  out  of  step  with  the  Nation,  a  stranger 
In  paradise,  a  frequently  faceless  member  of 
an  alien  culture. 

"The  poor  people  feel  that  no  one  cares," 
says  Paul  Jacobs,  a  onetime  labor  organizer 
who  recently  roved  the  country  on  a  Ford 
Foundation  grant,  disguised  as  a  near-penni- 
less drifter  to  gather  firsthand  Impressions 
of  unemployment  and  deprivation.  "It's 
another  world — there's  their  world  and  ours. 
They  eat  meat,  and  potatoes,  and  gravy — 
whoever  heard  of  fruit  or  a  salad?    They  get 


no  mall— who  virrltes  to  poor  people?  They 
Bleep  late — what's  the  sense  of  getting  up? 
If  you  sleep  late  you  might  save  the  cost  of 
a  meal." 

Ever  since  John  Kenneth  Galbralth  pin- 
pointed the  anomaly  of  deprivation  amid 
plenty  in  "The  Affluent  Society"  6  years  ago, 
fellow  economists  have  been  haggling  over 
the  meaning  of  "poverty"  and  the  precise 
dimensions  of  the  problem  In  the  United 
States.  Reading  the  data  by  their  own  sub- 
jective lights,  they  have  produced  estimates 
ranging  from  an  extravagant  90  million 
American  poor — nearly  half  the  population — 
to  a  hard-core  minimum  of  20  million  living 
on  the  rind  of  bare  subsistence.  "The  point," 
sociologist  Michael  Harrington  says  bluntly, 
"Is  that  there  are  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  poor 
people  In  America  today." 
One-fifth 

In  its  war  on  poverty,  under  the  general- 
ship of  Peace  Corps  Director  Sargent  Shrlver, 
the  Johnson  administration's  count  of  the 
American  poor  Is  35  million — nearly  one-fifth 
of  the  Nation.  It  is  an  arbitrary  figure,  like 
any  other,  but  virtually  all  experts  agree  that 
the  figure  Is  essentially  realistic. 

Who  are  the  American  poor  and  Just  how 
poor  are  they?  "The  people  who  are  falling 
behind,"  says  Galbralth.  "fall  into  four 
classes.  Those  with  poor  education,  those 
with  physical  or  mental  deficiency,  those  who 
live  in  the  wrong  geographical  area,  or  those 
who  have  restricted  Job  opportunities  be- 
cause of  race.  The  most  elementary  fact 
about  prosperity  Is  that  you  have  to  have  a 
Job  to  participate  in  it." 

The  most  elementary  facts  about  Amer- 
ican prosperity  are  staggering:  after  35 
straight  months  of  expansion,  the  economy 
is  generating  a  gross  national  product  at  the 
unprecedented  rate  of  $600  billion  a  year, 
67.2  million  people  are  employed,  median 
family  Income  stands  at  $5,956  a  year,  up 
from  $4,117  In  1947.  But  when  the  Income 
pie  Is  sliced,  80  percent  of  the  population 
feasts  on  95  percent  of  It. 

The  other  America 
The  remaining  silver  goes  to  the  Nation's 
"forgotten  fifth" — the  citizens  of  what  Har- 
rington has  christened  (in  the  title  of  his 
1962  study)  "The  Other  America."  Up-to- 
date  figures  show  that  more  than  30  mil- 
lion Americans  live  in  families  with  Incomes 
of  less  than  $3,(XX)  a  year;  more  than  half 
of  them  subsist  on  less  than  $2,000 — $38  a 
week.  Five  million  people  living  alone  earn 
under  $1,500  a  year. 

Most  poor  families  are  white,  live  In  cities, 
and  are  headed  by  a  man  or  woman  with  no 
better  than  an  eight-grade  education.  When 
the  figures  are  broken  down,  the  character- 
istics that  govern  Poverty  U.S.A.  make  their 
mark. 

City  and  country,  nearly  half — 47  percent — 
of  all  poor  families  live  in  the  South;  in- 
deed, a  southerner's  chances  of  being  poor 
are  twice  those  of  Americans  living  else- 
where. Twenty-two  percent  of  American 
poor  families  are  Negroes  or  other  non- 
whites;  a  non-white  family's  chances  of  being 
poor  are  two  and  a  half  times  greater  than 
its  white  counterpart's.  A  quarter  of  all  poor 
families  are  headed  by  women,  a  third  by 
men  or  women  over  65.  Thirty  percent  have- 
no  breadwinners  at  all. 

Unquestionably,  unemployment  Is  a  major 
thread  in  the  pattern  of  Poverty  U.S.A.  By 
the  latest  count.  4.6  million  Americans.  5.6 
percent  of  the  work  force,  are  unemployed. 
Yet  like  all  other  Individual  aspects  of  the 
problem,  unemployment  In  the  conventional 
sense  is  only  one  part  of  the  story.  "Be- 
fore," Galbralth  polnte  out,  "we  had  pov- 
erty of  the  employables.  Now  we  have  pov- 
erty of  some  employables  and  many  who  are 
technically  unemployable." 

Thus,  the  spectrum  of  poverty  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  begins  at  one  end  with  the  nouveau 
poor— industrial  workers,  thrust  on  the  slag 


heap  by  automation  or  relocation  of  plants, 
who    are    slowly    slipping    Into    want    they 
thought  they  had  escaped  forever.     In  the 
middle   are   the   millions  of   low-paid,   low- 
skill    migrants,    farm    laborers,    and    service 
workers    who    simply    cannot    live    on    their 
often  sporadic  wages.    And  at  the  extremity 
are  those  too  old,  too  sick,  or  too  Incompe- 
tent   to    hold    Jobs    even    If    they    had    the 
chance.      In    an    era   of   breathtaking   tech- 
nology, those  who  are  left  behind  find  It  In- 
creasingly hard  to  make  headway.     "I  think 
you're  treated  according  to  your  education." 
says  a  bitter  Negro  mother  In  Chicago.     "If 
you're  unlucky  and  don't  get  one.  or  If  you 
pass   up    the   chance    to   get  one,   you   have 
to  suffer.    You  pay  for  It  for  the  balance  of 
your  life." 

Who  are  the  poorT 

In  the  United  States  of  America  there  are 
47  million  families — 9.3  million  earn  less  than 
$3,000  annually.  Of  these:  5  million  live  in 
cities;  4.3  million  live  in  the  South;  6  million 
have  a  family  head  with  less  than  ninth  grade 
education;  2  million  are  nonwhlte;  2.3  mil- 
lion have  a  woman  as  family  head;  and  3.2 
million  have  a  family  head  65  or  older. 

Scanty  education,  ramshackle  housing,  fal- 
tering health,  gnawing  frustration — these  are 
the  effects  of  poverty  and,  in  a  vicious,  stub- 
born cycle,  the  causes  of  more  poverty. 

Yet  no  capsule  analysis  of  the  dimensions 
and  roots  of  the  problem  can  begin  to  sug- 
gest the  fascinating  ambiguities  that  make 
American  poverty  so  distinctly  American.  In 
every  poverty  pocket  In  the  Nation  Jingles  the 
small  change  of  the  affluent  society. 
Stereo  on  relief 

In  Harlan  County,  Ky.,  for  example,  the 
heartland  of  depressed  areas,  88  percent  of 
the  families  have  washing  machines,  67  per- 
cent have  TV  sets,  42  percent  have  telephones, 
and  59  percent  own  cars.  On  New  York's 
lower  East  Side,  a  Puerto  Rlcan  family  living 
on  relief  is  paying  for  a  stereo  phonograph 
set.  In  StUwell,  Okla.,  an  old  man  lives  on 
In  a  tarpaper  shack,  serene  In  the  satisfaction 
that  he  has  put  every  one  of  his  children 
through  college.  A  1960  study  found  that  14 
percent  of  families  earning  less  than  $3,000 
annually  had  bought  new  cars  that  year; 
nearly  half  the  families  making  between 
$2,000  and  $3,000  a  year  own  their  own  homes. 

As  a  class,  the  American  poor  live  better  to- 
day than  ever  before.  And  as  a  nation, 
America  has  made  significant  strides  in  re- 
ducing the  percentage  of  poor  in  the  general 
population — though  In  a  rapidly  growing 
population,  the  actual  number  of  poor  has 
been  Increasing.  By  the  standards  of  the 
President's  poverty  advisers,  32  percent  of  all 
American  families  were  poor  in  1947.  With- 
in a  decade,  the  figure  had  been  cut  to  23  per- 
cent. But  since  1957  the  pace  has  slackened. 
How  to  speed  It  up?  That,  in  essence.  Is  the 
problem  facing  the  men  who  are  now  map- 
ping the  strategy  of  the  war  on  p>overty. 

The  Impoverished  are  people,  too.  And  here 
are  a  representative  eight,  chosen  from  many 
others  Interviewed  by  Newsweek  throughout 
the  country  and  keyed  on  a  map  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  at  once  typical  of 
their  plight  and  Individual  In  their  response. 

Some  have  always  been  poverty-stricken, 
some  only  recently;  some  are  not  there  yet, 
though  headed  In  that  direction.  Signifi- 
cantly, perhaps,  none  has  ever  been  wealthy 
nor  even  prosperous.  And  none  Is  an  "oper- 
ator," able  or  even  willing  to  exploit  all  the 
relief  and  charity  possibilities  open  to  him. 
Finally,  nearly  all  have  pressing  health  prob- 
lems and  nearly  all,  somehow,  have  hope. 
Alice  and  Hoxoard  Neipert 
The  living  room  of  the  Neipert  apartment 
in  Portland,  Maine,  Is  small  and  warm  and 
filled  with  the  accimiulated  brIc-a-brac  of 
a  50-year  marriage.  Alice  Neipert,  a  neat, 
buxom  woman  with  a  drawn  face,  sits 
quietly  on  a  rocker  near  the  window.     She 
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haa  crippling  arthrltU.  Her  husband.  How- 
ard, a  benign  78-year-old.  canes  about  tlie 
bouiM.     He  has  osteomyelitis. 

Eight  years  ago  Hpward  retired  with  »6.000 
In  savings  and  the  thtentlon  of  working  at 
bis  old  Job  as  a  shoe  salesman  3  days  a  week 
and  thus  earning  $1,300  a  year.  Within  6 
months,  however,  he  had  become  too  sick 
to  work.  All  the  savings  went  for  medical 
bills.  "That  was  money  we  were  going  to 
have  fun  with,"  Mrs.  Nelpert  says  mildly. 
"We  had  a  few  little  trips  planned,  maybe 
one  to  Florida." 

Now  they  live  on  social  security — %\M  a 
month. 

They  eat  sparingly,  put  "well  enough." 
they  both  say,  spending  (10  to  915  a  week 
on  food  and  carefully  balancing  their  diets. 
Mrs.  Nelpert  cant  walk  very  much,  but  she 
cleans  the  three-room  apartment  every  day. 
does  all  her  own  laundry.  Ironing,  and  cook- 
ing. Howard  vacuums,  and  they  have  a 
relay  from  closet  to  table  for  setting  the 
table. 

The  Nelperts  own  a  TV  set.  acquired  be- 
fore his  retirement.  (They  think  progrtons 
are  going  downhill  fast.)  Recently  they 
have  acquired  a  toaster  and  some  blankets 
with  grocery-store  stamps  saved  over  the 
years.  They  also  have  a  phone — "the  last 
thing  I'd  give  up."  says  Mi*.  Nelpert.  "Our 
son  calls  up  from  South  Portland  every 
night." 

Doctor  bills  and  medicine  costs  menace 
their  future.  "Still,  we  dont  owe  one  nickel, 
and  we  have  a  lot  of  wonderful  friends." 
says  Howard  Nelpert.  "I'm  not  able  to  work. 
so  we  Just  have  to  get  along,  or  else." 

The  couple  also  retains  a  few  "luxuries" — 
the  morning  newspaper  ("Pa'd  Just  be  lost 
without  his  paper") ,  and  now  and  then  a 
present.  "Last  week,"  says  Howard,  with  a 
devilish  glint,  "I  brought  my  wife  a  pint  of 
sherbet." 

Mrs.  Pauline  Viliz 

New  York:  Spanish  Harlem  has  some  of 
the  roughest  streets  In  the  world,  and  It 
takes  some  of  the  toughest  mothers  In  the 
world  to  bring  up  decent  children,  especially 
when  they  must  do  It  without  the  help  of  a 
man.  Pauline  V^llz  Is  doing  It — barely. 
"Jxist  because  you  live  on  welfare,"  she  says, 
"you  don't  have  to  live  like  pigs." 

A  family  under  siege.  Pauline  VAllz  and  her 
six  children  huddle  In  their  four-room  rail- 
road flat  In  New  York's  Spanish  Harlem  and 
shut  out  the  world.  Their  enemy  Is  the 
fanged  street  below,  which  extends  Into  the 
tenement,  up  the  clammy,  urinous  stairways. 
past  the  occasional  dozing  Junky  who  some- 
times grabs  for  the  children. 

And  there  Is  a  second  enemy,  sickness, 
the  classic  foe  of  the  poor :  10-year-old  Rosa- 
linda has  asthma.  "They  tell  me  she 
shouldn't  climb  stairs."  says  her  mother  bit- 
terly. Ptve-year-old  Bertlle  has  a  rheumatic 
heart.  Antonio,  11.  once  spent  over  a  year 
In  a  convalescent  home  In  Connecticut.  "All 
that  time. "  says  Mrs.  V^llz.  "I  never  saw  my 
son.  Finally  I  told  the  welfare  people,  'You 
give  me  visiting  money,  or  else  I'll  use  the 
rent  money.'  "  Welfare  refused.  Mrs.  V^llz 
defied  them,  went  to  see  her  son.  and  got 
away  with  It:  "I'm  not  afraid  of  welfare  any- 
more. They  can't  throw  you  out  unless  you 
have  a  m&n  around.  I  don't  have  one  and  I 
don't  want  one.  I  don't  want  any  acre 
children." 

A  round,  vivid  woman  of  38.  PaullB  VAllz 
was  born  In  the  United  States  o^Puerto 
Rlcan  parentage.  She  mentions  Ve  two 
husbands  In  her  life,  botli  now  disappeared. 
Her  children  are  entirely  supported  by  wel- 
fare— 9133  every  2  weeks.  They  attend 
parochial  schools;  Paultiie  accompanies  them 
In  the  morning,  picks  them  up  In  the  after- 
noon, and  they  return  via  Olrl  Scout  meet- 
ings and  the  like,  to  the  dingy,  spotless  apart- 
ment. 

It  Is  not  an  easy  place  to  keep  clean 
Periodically   the  rats   appear   and   must   be 


driven  out.  their  holes  boarded  up.  A  month 
ago  a  large  chunk  of  kitchen  celling  fell  to 
the  floor.  There  Is  a  puppy.  "The  children 
need  entertainment,"  Pauline  explains. 
"They  don't  have  many  toys."  In  the  living 
room  bookcase  Is  the  Oolden  Home  and  High 
School  Encyclopedia,  bought  on  time  years 
ago. 

The  V^tls  children  seem  frightened,  slow, 
not  up  to  their  vital  mother.  She  caresses 
them  often.  They  run  up  frequently  to 
touch  her  hair,  hold  her  hand.  "I  try  to 
keep  them  happy."  she  says,  "and  safe. 
These  days,  there's  no  safety  In  the  streets." 

Claudie  Mae  Lowe 

Georgia :  A  sawmill  man  and  an  ex-farmer. 
Tobe  Lowe.  55.  can't  get  on  welfare  because 
he's  able  to  work — but  he  can't  And  work. 
Meanwhile  the  children  munch  hoe  cake  and 
look  hungry  and  play  lethargically.  Not  far 
from  the  Lowes'  two-room  house,  a  roadside 
sign  warns  the  passerby :  "The  blood  of  Jesus 
is  the  only  way  to  heaven.  Your  way  wont 
do." 

Every  morning  a  ttmld.  round-eyed.  Negro 
mother  named  Claudie  Mae  Lowe  sweeps  the 
clay  front  yard  of  her  two-room  home  In 
Taliaferro  County.  Oa.  It  Is  the  country 
way  to  show  a  family  Is  living  In  a  house  that 
otherwise  appears  uninhabitable. 

Claudie  Mae's  two  rooms  are  teeming  with 
humanity.  She  haa  eight  children,  only  three 
of  school  age.  only  one  now  In  school.  (The 
others  have  dropped  out.  she  explains,  "till 
we  kin  git  em  up  some  clothes")  She  has  a 
husband  named  Tobe.  patient,  stocky,  mid- 
dle-aged, "a  sawmill  man."  Jobless  since  last 
fall  after  18  years  with  one  company.  3  years 
with  another  Sawmllllng  Is  fading  out  In 
central  Georgia,  so  Tobe  farmed  for  a  while, 
"goln'  halfs"  on  40  acres  of  cotton  with  a 
white  man  who  put  up  the  land,  equipment, 
and  $60  a  month  "run  money"  for  groceries. 
Since  harvest  time,  however,  he  haa  had  no 
work. 

Somehow  the  10  Lowes  sleep  and  "set 
around"  In  one  room.  It  Is  darkish  from 
boarded-up  windows,  and  full  of  beds  and 
boxes  and  has  an  old  easy  chair  with  make- 
shift board  seat.  The  flowered  wall[>aper  haa 
been  torn  and  shredded  by  children  up  to  a 
height  of  4  feet.  Above  are  decorations,  large 
advertisements  of  StcAeley's  beans  and  Van 
Camp's  pork  and  beans. 

In  the  kitchen  are  several  battered  elec- 
trical appliances,  though  the  electricity  was 
turned  off  months  ago.  Last  week,  the  oven 
of  the  broken-down  stove  contained  a  hunk 
of  white  fatback.  the  size  of  a  man's  hand, 
and  some  grits  Claudie  Mae  was  making  the 
family  staple — hoe  cake.  "Alnt  got  no  milk," 
she  said  with  a  bewildered  little  giggle.  "You 
spose  to  use  milk.    I  uses  water." 

As  she  told  of  her  last  visit  to  the  doctor. 
Claudie  Mae's  giggle  was  like  that  of  a  sad 
child.  "He  say  I  got  dls  here  thing.  Say  I 
got  to  have  my  womb  took  out." 

Tobe  still  hopes  to  be  a  sawmill  man  again. 
still  applies  for  every  opening  he  hears  of. 
'When  de  wages  went  up.  de  mills  Just  shet 
down."  he  says.  "This  week  I  been  to  these 
heyar  planing  mills,  where  dey  puttln'  up  a 
new  mill,  and  de  man  say  'I  ain't  goln'  to 
keep  all  the  hands  I  got  'cause  now  they's 
n!uu:hlnes  doln'  what  hands  used  to.'  " 

The  rent  for  Tobe's  house  Is  97  a  month, 
but  his  landlord,  a  sympathetic  Negro  who 
lives  In  a  more  substantial  house  up  the  road. 
Is  not  pressing  for  his  money.  "I  Just  don't 
see  how  families  live  like  that."  he  says 

The  laixllord  also  lets  the  Lowe  children 
fetch  palls  of  water  from  his  house.  Tobe's 
well  Is  muddy  and  unsatisfactory  On  days 
when  Claudie  Mae  Is  boiling  clothes,  the 
children  bring  the  water  to  the  big  black  pot 
In  the  Lowes'  front  yard.  But  lately  the  pot 
Is  seldom  used;  the  children  have  nothing  to 
wear  while  their  clothes  are  being  washed. 

Now  and  then  Tobe  considers  moving  his 
family  to  the  city,  but  he  believes  It  is  not 
for  the  likes  of  him  and  Claudie  Mae.    "Hits 


right  smart  fast  In  town."  he  says.    "Reckon 
maybe  hits  too  fast." 

Thofnas  Ray  Spray 

Des  Moines:  Rejected  by  the  Army, 
21 -year-old  Tom  Spray  has  had  a  run  of  bad 
luck.  Recently  he  was  told  of  a  Job  with 
a  repair  comi>any — and  got  there  after  It  was 
filled.  Later  he  barreled  out  to  a  West  Des 
Moines  factory  when  he  heard  they  were 
hiring.  "But  I'd  heard  wrong.  Turned  out 
they  were  firing." 

A  glum,  pudgy  21-year-old.  Thomas  Ray 
Spray  already  has  the  mark  of  the  loser  upon 
him.  He  finished  the  11th  grade  In  a  special 
class  at  North  High  School  In  Des  Moines, 
but  the  school  felt  he  had  gone  as  far  as  he 
could.  He  wasn't  permitted  to  enter  the 
12th  grade  and  get  his  diploma. 

Tom  Spray  still  feels  the  shock  of  being 
given  a  1-Y  (limited  tralnablllty)  classifica- 
tion by  the  Army.  "I'd  looked  forward  to 
going  In,"  he  says.  "I  figured  It  would  be 
my  chance  to  learn  a  skill  or  something.  No 
reason  why  I  couldn't  either.  I  can  read  well 
enough  to  learn  a  lot  of  things." 

rom  lives  with  his  divorced  mother  and  a 
15-year-old  sister  In  a  dingy  two-bedroom 
apartment  with  cracked  walls,  chipped  paint, 
and  an  atmosphere  of  near-hopelessness.  He 
has  worked  two  and  a  half  months  In  the 
past  year — mixing  fruit  cakes  In  a  bakery  for 
the  Christmas  trade.  The  rest  of  the  time 
he  has  been  looking  for  another  Job — or  else 
slouching  unhappily  before  the  TV  set  In  the 
living  room. 

His  small,  harassed  mother  supports  the 
family  on  her  $32.60-a-week  take-home  pay 
as  a  plemaker.  "Sometimes  I  Just  feel  like 
giving  up."  she  says.  "Why  can't  the  boy 
get  a  Job?  Why  didn't  they  let  him  finish 
school?  Why  did  the  Army  reject  him?  No- 
body ever  tells  us.  It's  not  his  fault.  He 
tries." 

His  ambition  Is  to  get  back  Into  bakery 
work.  There's  a  future  In  that,  and  It's  the 
only  thing  I  know  anything  about.  I  might 
even  get  myself  classified  a  skilled  worker 
on  my  p>ast  experience." 

But  nothing  has  turned  up  lately  In  bak- 
eries or  anywhere  else.  Tom  visits  the  Iowa 
Employment  Service  ofllces  twice  a  week. 
"All  they  ever  say."  he  sighs.  "Is  they  ain't 
got  nothing.  Leave  your  application,  and 
we'll  be  calling  you,  they  say,  but  nobody 
ever  calls." 

Joseph  Crowley 

Detroit:  Unemployed  for  3  years,  with  no 
prospects  in  sight.  Joseph  Crowley.  43,  Isn't 
out  actively  seeking  a  Job;  he  knows  there's 
very  little  around  for  him.  Now  he  babysits 
for  his  working  wife,  registers  with  agencies, 
and  tries  to  get  Into  one  of  the  State  retrain- 
ing programs. 

Three  years  ago  Joseph  Crowley  and  his 
family  were  moving  up  In  the  world.  He 
was  a  warehouse  leader,  making  92.49  an 
hour,  at  the  Essex  Wire  Corp.  In  Detroit. 
He'd  moved  to  a  two-story  brick  and  shingle 
house,  bought  a  new  TV  set  and  a  new 
turquoise  davenport.  Then  he  was  laid 
off. 

Crowley,  hasn't  found  a  steady  Job  since. 
Now  the  family  Income  ( 9243  a  month )  comes 
from  neat,  little  Dolores  Crowley.  33,  who 
housekeeps  at  the  rectory  next  door.  When 
she's  at  work.  Joe  cooks  for  the  five  chil- 
dren. "Sometimes  I  get  way  down  In  the 
dumps."  he  says.  "Then  I  do  something 
extra,  like  maybe  wash  down  the  bathroom 
walls." 

The  Crowleys  are  still  eating  reasonably 
well,  and  the  children  (3  to  13  years  old) 
are  neatly  dressed,  but  there  are  health  prob- 
lems. Both  adult  Crowleys  need  dentures, 
and  the  children  have  cavities.  Because  they 
can't  pay  their  family  dentist,  the  Crowleys 
have  not  visited  him  lately.  "Two  or  three 
years  ago."  Dolores  says,  "the  doctor  told  me 
to  have  a  hysterectomy,  or  at  least  a  checkup 
every  6  months.     But  It  would  cost  913.60. 
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and  more  for  blood  tests,  and  I  haven't  been 
for  a  year." 

The  Crowleys  are  not  on  welfare.  "I  was 
raised  on  It,"  says  Mrs.  Crowley.  "I  don't 
want  It  for  my  children.  Anyway,  this  Is 
the  hand  God  dealt  us,  and  we  have  to  play 
It." 

And  Joseph  Crowley  pulls  his  3 -year-old 
son  on  his  knee  and  says:  "If  I'd  Just  gone 
through  high  school  and  had  a  trade,  things 
would  be  different." 

Slim  Lemert 
Los  Angeles:  Slim  Lemert,  37,  still  has 
sUndards.  can  stftl  get  angry.  Last  week, 
he  fell  asleep  In  an  all-night  movie  and 
someone  cut  the  pocket  out  of  his  Jacket  and 
stole  13  cents.  "If  a  man's  going  to  steal." 
sum  said  disgustedly,  "the  least  he  can  do  Is 
hold  up  a  bank." 

Sodden,  hopeless,  living  on  10-cent  wine 
and  self-disgust,  Slim  Lemert  Is  on  the  bot- 
tom of  any  man's  pile.  He  Is  37,  a  former 
mechanic,  divorced,  with  three  children  he 
never  sees.  Now  he  U  a  Main  Street  wlno 
In  Los  Angeles. 

He  has  one  remaining  point  of  jwlde.  "I've 
given  up  a  long  time  ago."  he  says,  "but  I've 
never  had  to  go  to  no  mission.  One  thing 
I  won't  do  Is  become  a  mission  stiff." 

Last  week  Slim  had  on  the  same  blue 
Jeans  he  has  worn  for  3  years.  He  hadn't 
washed  In  over  a  week.  He  hadn't  eaten 
since  yesterday,  when  he'd  managed  to  get 
down  a  bowl  of  beans. 

Now  and  then  Slim  Lemert  works,  but  he 
Is  choosy:  "I  could  make  three  or  four  bucks 
passing  out  handbills — but  you  got  to  walk 
your  feet  off  12  hours  a  day.  I'm  not  about 
to  wear  out  my  shoes  for  some  rich  man." 

There  have  always  been  Slim  Lemerts  In 
the  world — In  good  times  or  bad.  They  are 
a  part  of  poverty's  landscape;  they  belong  In 
the  land  of  the  poor.  Many  don't  even  con- 
sider liquor  their  major  problem.  "As  long 
as  there's  a  cellar,"  Slim  says,  "there's  going 
to  be  a  rat  In  It.     I'm  the  rat,  I  guess." 

Lemert  nurses  his  wine  slowly  at  first, 
sipping  half  the  glass  meditatively, '  then 
suddenly  gulps  the  rest  all  at  once.  "Ill 
tell  you  something  very  funny,"  he  says. 
"I  hate  wine.  I  almost  puke  every  time  I 
drink  it.  But  If  I  didn't  stay  drunk,  the 
chances  are  I'd  kill  myself." 

John  and  Clara  Kester 
Oklahoma:  A  man  can  be  a  solid  citizen 
and  poverty-stricken  at  the  same  time.  No- 
body In  Adair  County  "poor-mouths"  John 
Kester  for  barely  getting  by.  He  has  a  job, 
does  a  little  "break-even"  farming,  and  ex- 
pects that  somehow  his  boys  will  be  able  to 
go  to  college. 

People  In  Adair  County  In  the  Ozstfk  foot- 
hills of  Oklahoma  respect  John  Albert  Kester. 
He  is  a  homeowner,  a  member  of  the  local 
school  board;  for  the  past  10  years  he  has 
held  the  same  full-time  Job. 
He  makes  948  a  week. 

"Handyman's  wages,"  he  says,  "top  pay 
for  farmers,  but  It's  not  enough."  And  an 
apologetic  smile  creases  the  43-year-old  face 
that  looks  a  dozen  years  older.  Last  week, 
John's  wife,  Clara,  wearing  a  faded  shirt, 
men's  work  pants,  and  shapeless  brogans, 
talked  about  feeding  her  seven  children: 
"They  get  dry  beans  cooked  with  grease, 
'taters,  and  when  the  cow's  giving  most  of 
'em  drink  milk  three  times  a  day.  And  every 
month  we  get  the  Government  'commodi- 
ties'— about  a  week's  worth  of  butter,  2 
weeks'  of  fiour,  and  such  like." 

The  Kesters  live  on  25  mortgaged  acres 
In  a  tar-paper  "brick"  four-room  house 
Januned  with  castoff  furniture.  Worn  lino- 
leum covers  the  living-room  floor  and  a  bare 
llghtbulb  glares  over  an  old  TV  set  and  a 
stove  smelling  of  burning  oak. 

Now  and  then  the  family  considers  leaving 
the  area.  "Sometimes  I  get  plumb  mad  be- 
cause I  dont  have  some  of  the  things  I'd 
like,"  says  Clara,  "but  mostly  I  dont  think 


about  it."  Then  she  looks  about  and  smiles 
softly.  "We  do  like  It  around  here.  It's  the 
prettiest  country  In  the  spring  you  ever  did 
see." 

Mrs.  Esther  Strom 

San  Francisco:  An  old  lac".y  alone  with 
poverty  and  a  youthful  photo.  On  Esther 
Strom's  bed  Is  a  library  copy  of  Edna  Ferber's 
"Gigolo,"  but  even  reading  Isn't  easy.  "The 
doctor  said  I  had  cataracts  and  need  glasses. 
I  laughed.  I  can't  buy  a  book,  much  less 
glasses  to  read  It." 

Proudly  the  old  woman  lifted  a  bottle  of 
93.75  cologne  from  the  bureau  of  her  9-  by 
10-foot  hotel  room.  "I  would  rather  miss 
a  meal  than  be  without  my  perfume,"  she 
said.    "I  am  still  a  lady." 

Esther  Strom  Is  small  and  plump  and  68. 
She  lives  on  9118.50  a  month  from  social 
security  and  her  late  husband's  World  War  I 
pension.  Her  room  In  the  tired  old  Hotel 
Tynan  half  a  block  off  Market  Street  in 
San  Francisco  Is  935.  She  spends  92  a  day 
on  food,  and  for  entertainment  has  the 
public  library. 

Esther  Strom  emigrated  from  Finland  in 
1928  as  the  wife  of  an  American  seaman, 
who  disappeared  for  long  periods:  "You 
know  how  men  of  the  sea  are.  From  the 
first  I  was  on  my  own."  She  became  a  cook 
In  many  of  the  wealthy  homes  around  Nob 
Hill.  "I'd  cook  now,  If  I  had  the  chance. 
But  of  course  I  haven't — not  with  these 
hands."  Esther's  hands  are  crippled  with 
arthritis. 

For  a  few  years,  in  the  1930's,  she  was  a 
writer.  A  Finnish  publisher  brought  out 
two  of  her  books  on  early  Finnish  settle- 
ments in  America.  She  has  also  experienced 
her  share  of  life:  "I  was  a  woman  who  loved 
wine  and  song  and  the  men.  But  now  there 
doesn't   seem    to   be   anything   left." 

And  sitting  In  her  tiny  room,  she  listens 
to  the  sounds  of  traffic  and  runs  her  fingers 
over  the  worn  cloth  of  her  skirt  and  looks 
at  a  picture  of  herself  as  a  young  woman. 
"Those  were  the  days,"  she  whispers,  "when 
I  was  alive." 

APPALACHIA 

Appalachla's  children  vividly  damatize  the 
region's  plight.  These  live  in  Granny's 
Branch,  a  remote  Kentucky  hamlet  whose 
main  street  (and  sewer)  is  a  creekbed.  They 
subsist  on  Government-surplus  beans  and 
cornmeal,  live  In  plumblngless  (and  often 
prlvyless)  shacks,  seldom  attend  school,  suf- 
fer chronic  hookworm.  But  they  smile,  for 
they  never  had  anything  better.  Neither,  of 
course,  have  Granny's  Branch  adults. 

Appalachla  Is  an  evocative  word.  It  con- 
jures up  legendary  names  like  Boone  and 
Crockett,  fabled  Americana  like  the  Hatfield- 
McCoy  feud,  pungent  place-names  like 
Granny's  Branch  and  Plgeonroost.  Appala- 
chla was  the  wild,  craggy,  menacing  step- 
plngstone  to  the  U.S.  West.  In  folklore,  it 
became  the  land  of  the  long  rifle,  the  moon- 
shiner, the  child  bride,  and  the  revenooer 
no  less  than  the  timeless  locale  of  Li'l  Abner's 
Dogpatch.  Physically,  Appalachla  today  is 
the  spit  and  image  of  its  legends,  but  in- 
stead of  lean,  inscrutable  mountain  patri- 
archs, there  are  tired,  numbly  polite  men 
presiding  over  clans  of  birth-worn  women 
and  tribes  of  pasty-faced  children. 

Romance — the  romance  of  a  sinewy  people 
hacking  a  good,  if  spare,  life  out  of  the 
granite-tough  obstacles  of  the  mountains — 
lies  a  molderlng  In  Appalachla's  history.  To- 
day. Appalachla  has  supplanted  the  South 
of  30  years  ago  as  America's  No.  1  depressed 
area. 

The  region's  geography — a  tangled  mass 
sprawling  over  160.000  square  miles  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Birmingham — is  only  a  pic- 
turesque, superbly  ungroomed  backdrop  for 
America's  largest  and  most  stubborn  rural 
slum,  chronically  bedeviled  by  congenital 
shortcomings  and  technological  cruelties. 


Baffled 

Platoons  of  sociologists  and  economists 
have  scoured  Appalachla  In  recent  years  ana- 
lyzing the  region's  plight.  But  each  expla- 
nation seems  capped  by  a  paradox,  each  an- 
swer baffled  by  a  human  conundrum.  Be- 
yond question,  a  declining  demand  for  In- 
dustrial coal  plus  automation  in  the  mines 
put  thousands  out  of  work  and  are  doubtless 
the  main  causes  of  destitution.  Yet,  since 
1939,  manufacturing  In  the  region  (textiles, 
timber  products)  has  Increased  faster  than 
the  national  average — while  wages  In  plants 
held  20  percent  below  average,  and  unem- 
ployment 45  i>ercent  above. 

Appalachla,  which  encompasses  all  of  West 
Virginia  and  parts  of  Alabama,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  Ohio.  Is 
plain  baffling.  Its  people  remain  fiercely 
Independent  In  spirit;  yet  they  rely,  more 
than  any  other  Americans,  on  public  aid. 
Disease  flourishes  (the  tuberculosis  rate  Is 
50  percent  above  the  U.S.  norm),  while  hos- 
pital facilities  remain  appallingly  Inadequate. 
Illiteracy  flourishes — and  the  people  display 
an  aversion  to  bond  Issues  to  build  better 
schools. 

Appalachla  Is  mostly  rural,  but  Its  small 
farms,  because  of  the  rugged  terrain,  defy 
technical  advances  that  have  Increased  agri- 
cultural production  elsewhere.  Rich  treas- 
vu'es  in  timber  and  water  resources  remain 
unexplolted  because  primitive  road  systems 
make  them  Inaccessible  or  uncontrolled  floods 
make  them  unusable.  Local  governments  re- 
main, too  frequently,  in  the  hands  of  parasi- 
tic politicians,  while  young  potential  leaders 
seek  opportunity  elsewhere. 

Migration 

Residents  of  Appalachla  flee  the  region  in 
droves;  some  2  million  left  between  1940  and 
1960.  But  any  economic  relief  that  out-ml- 
gratlon  might  offer  seems  counterbalanced  by 
the  remarkable  fecundity  of  the  mountaln- 
-eers. 

In  a  1.328-mlle  trip  through  the  region, 
Newsweek's  Correspondent  David  Burnham 
and  Photographer  Tony  Rollo  met  living 
proof  of  the  wretched  statistics  among  the 
region's  15.3  million  people.  They  found 
them  out  in  the  hollows  where  varmint  stew 
supplements  the  beans,  meal,  and  lard  col- 
lected from  the  government;  where  running 
water  is  a  rarity,  a  pencil  unknown  to  many 
children,  and  a  refrigerator  on  the  front 
porch  a  symbol  of  baronial  status  even  If 
the  appliance  motor  vibrates  the  whole  house. 

Three  miles  southeast  of  Manchester,  Ky., 
there  is  such  a  place — Granny's  Branch.  One 
flnds  it  up  a  rocky  stream  bed.  It  is  both 
entrance  and  sewer. 

There  last  week  stood  Jim  Smith,  42.  short, 
pale,  sickly,  in  front  of  his  plain  splintery 
shack,  surveying  with  listless  eyes  the 
scrawny  chickens  and  mangy  dogs  that — 
helped  periodically  by  Smith's  10  thin,  ragged 
children — provided  most  of  the  animation 
evident  In  the  hamlet  of  227  inhabitants. 
"Well,  I  used  to  work  in  the  mines,"  Smith 
said.  "Well,  no.  I  don't  recollect  when  it  was 
they  laid  me  off.  I  can't  mention  the  time 
for  sure." 

There,  at  length,  stood  Jim  Smith's  61- 
year-old  father,  Leonard,  out  of  work  be- 
cause of  a  back  Injury;  and  there — just  a 
hoot  up  the  branch — stood  Jim's  cousin 
George,  26,  and  his  17-year-old  wife  raising 
three  children  (on  950  a  week  from  a  tem- 
porary mine  Job)  In  a  house  that  trembles 
when  one  stamps  mud  off  on  the  narrow  front 
porch.  George  said  he  couldn't  read,  "but 
I  can  sign  my  name  real  good." 

Symbol 
In  Granny's  Branch,  as  in  hundreds  of 
other  remote  hamlets  in  the  vast  Appalach- 
ian sprawl,  the  main  symbol  of  a  better  life 
Is  the  public  health  nurse.  Here  it  Is  a  short 
woman  in  her  30's  named  Aim  Feltner.  Mrs. 
Feltner  knows  enough  about  the  Smiths  to 
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help  them  some;  for  example,  she  persuaded 
Oeorge  Smith's  5-year-old  daughter  to  give 
up  chewing  tobacco  with  the  promise  of  a 
doll  But  like  the  experts  far  away,  she 
doesn't  pretend  to  any  solution  to  the  larger 
enigma  posed  by  all  the  Smiths  in  the  hills. 
The  poverty  embodied  by  the  Smiths  Is  now 
bred  In  the  bone,  feeding  upon  Itself.  Im- 
pervious, so  far.  to  all  the  economists  and 
sociologists  who  seek  some  way  to  break  the 
cycle  of  despair 

Meantime  there  stands  Jim  Smith  In  front 
of  his  ramshackle  house  (no  privy),  hla  frail 
frame  shivering  under  a  cheap  black  ahlrt. 
staring  dully  at  his  10  ragged,  chattery  chil- 
dren. 

A   "BAND-Aro  program"? 

with  characteristic  political  61an.  Lyndon 
Johnson  ha«  turned  the  phraae  "war  on  pov- 
erty "  Into  an  evocative  election-year  slogan 
and  a  full-throated  legislative  battle  cry. 
"In  a  way, "  says  one  top  Washington  offlclal. 
"It's  too  bad  the  poverty  program  struck 
such  a  responsive  chord  with  the  public. 
This  is  a  problem  that  will  take  decades — 
not  Just  years — to  handle,  and  I'm  afraid 
people  have  been  led  to  expect  results  over- 
night." 

No  one  familiar  with  the  complexities  of 
the  poverty  cycle  and  the  scope  of  the  John- 
son administration's  efforts  suffers  from  auch 
Utopian  delusions.  Indeed,  hard-nosed  au- 
thorities In  and  out  of  Government  are 
frankly  skeptical  that  the  L.B  J.  war  on  pov- 
erty as  presently  conceived  will  do  more  than 
attack  the  symptoms  of  an  age-old  afQlctlon. 

Pe^j^^estlon  Mr  Johnson's  earnest  con- 
cern i^Whe  plight  of  the  poor.  "The  Presi- 
dent has  a  great  feeling  for  this  program." 
says  a  Kennedy  administration  holdover  In 
the  White  House.  "It's  close  to  his  own 
roots.  Where  Kennedy  may  have  had  only 
an  Intellectual  appreciation  of  the  need  to 
eradicate  poverty,  Johnson  had  a  'gut'  reac- 
tion to  the  basic  Idea." 

J.   F    K  s   role 

Actually.  Mr.  Johnson's  predecessor  must 
get  a  substantial  share  of  credit  for  whatever 
success  the  new  urgent  concentration  on 
Poverty  U.S.A.  eventually  produces:  It  was 
John  P.  Kennedy's  Initiative  that  set  the 
stage  for  the  present  drive,  and  Kennedy- 
fostered  legislative  proposals  form  the  heart 
of  the  Johnson  poverty  program. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  the  late  President 
asked  Walter  Heller.  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  for  a  copy  of  Mi- 
chael Harrington's  newly  published,  non- 
technical report  on  j)overty,  "The  Other 
America."  and  for  the  more  scholarly  analy- 
ses by  economists  like  Leon  Keyserllng  and 
Robert  Lampman.  a  University  of  Wisconsin 
specialist  on  low-Income  families.  Last  June. 
Heller  sent  a  note  to  Lampman :  "What  lines 
of  action  might  make  up  a  practical  Ken- 
nedy antlpoverty  program?" 

Armed  with  Lampman's  guidelines.  Heller 
recommended  that  the  war  on  poverty  be 
declared,  and  Just  3  days  before  his  death 
last  November,  the  President  gave  his  chief 
economic  aid  the  go-ahead  to  rough  out 
the  orders.  On  the  hectic  weekend  after  the 
assassination.  Heller  briefed  Mr.  Johnson  on 
the  sketchy  planning  already  und^.  taken. 
The  new  President  seized  on  the  Idea  as  a 
logical  extension  of  the  Kennedy  philos- 
ophy and — since  the  antlpoverty  strategy  had 
not  yet  Jelled — a  program  he  could  legiti- 
mately carry  to  the  voters  as  his  own. 

Now.  down  the  hall  from  newly  designated 
Poverty  Chief  Sargent  Shrlver's  flfth-ffoor 
offices  at  the  Peace  Corps,  an  eager  handful  of 
key  planners — Washington  Insiders  have  al- 
ready dubbed  them  the  "Poor  Corps" — are 
trying  to  translate  good  Intentions  Into 
meaningful  reality.  The  atmosphere  Is  en- 
thusiastic, excited,  often  more  than  a  little 
confused — distinctly  reminiscent  of  the  early 
days  of  the  Peace  Corps  Itself. 


Ttie  team 

Actually.  Shrlver  and  his  bralnstormers — 
among  them  Defense  Department's  Adam 
YarmoUnsky  and  Pat  Moynlhan  of  Labor, 
reinforced  by  Intellectuals  like  Sociologist 
Harrington — are  engaged  in  only  one  theater 
of  the  poverty  war:  getting  more  out  of 
existing  programs  and  developing  new  ones. 

Integral  to  the  war  on  poverty  but  essen- 
tially distinct  from  the  efforts  of  Shrlver  and 
his  "poverty  office"  Is  the  til  blUlon-plus  tax 
cut  bill,  which  passed  the  Senate  last  week 
and  Is  now  In  the  hands  of  a  House-Senate 
conference  committee.  As  Mr.  Johnson's  ad- 
visers view  the  problem,  no  programs — no 
matter  how  Ingenious — can  make  headway 
unless  the  sluggish  economy  Is  Jogged  and 
new  Jobs  are  created.  The  tax  cut  Is  counted 
on  to  do  that,  "automatically  "  winning  part 
of  the  battle. 

The  arsenal 

A  whole  range  of  other  programs — public- 
works  projects  In  Appalachla.  housing  and 
hospital  construction,  referral  of  draft- 
rejected  youths  to  employment  or  health 
counselors,  studies  of  the  effects  of  automa- 
tion and  overtime  pay — are  part  of  the  ar- 
senal, yet  not  directly  connected  with  the 
"Poor  Corps  " 

Under  the  budget  proposed  by  President 
Johnson.  $500  million  will  be  spent  by  the 
Shrlver  office  In  the  next  12  to  18  months. 
Half  of  this  will  be  earmarked  for  new  pro- 
grams. Including  "community  action  "  proj- 
ects of  all  sorts  In  poverty  pockets  around  the 
country.  The  rest  will  be  spent  on  poverty- 
related  aspects  of  existing  manpower  retrain- 
ing, health,  and  employment  programs  tech- 
nically under  supervision  of  Cabinet  depart- 
ments    The  keyword  Is  coordination. 

In  practice,  such  bureaucratic  differentia- 
tions would  disappear  A  typical  community 
project  might  well  involve  Federal  funds 
from  a  number  of  old  and  new  programs, 
augmented  by  State,  local,  and  perhaps  pri- 
vate money.  The  Initiative  would  come  from 
the  community  Itself  In  some  cases;  In  others, 
the  Impetus  would  come  from  Washington — 
especially  In  areas  themselves  slow  to  fight 
the  war  on  poverty. 

Pilot  projects 

An  outstanding  sample  community-Initi- 
ated project  Is  the  3-year.  $12  million  youth 
salvage  campaign  In  poverty-ridden  Kana- 
wha County,  W.  Va..  announced  last  week 
by  Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy,  head 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency.  Other  pilot  programs  on  the 
drawing  boards  Involve  putting  college 
students  from  low-Income  families  tQ  work 
as  tutors  for  potential  high  school  dropouts, 
and  work  projects  for  chronically  unem- 
ployed men  and  women  coupled  with  special 
reading,  trade,  or  adult-education  classes. 

Shrlver  is  conscious  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween those  who  would  stress  the  Jobs  and 
public  works  approach,  and  those  who  want 
to  concentrate  the  available  funds  at  first  in 
a  flxed  number — perhaps  50  or  75 — of  com- 
munity projects.  By  no  means  has  he  made 
all  of  his  key  decisions,  but  It  Is  clear  that 
both  approaches  will  get  attention. 

"The  community  approach  offers  a  great 
deal."  says  Shrlver.  "As  a  matter  of  fact. 
It's  a  great  deal  like  Peace  Corps  projects 
overseas.  But  let  me  tell  you  this:  I'm  not 
at  all  interested  In  running  a  handout  pro- 
gram, or  a  ieaf-raklng  program,  or  a  'some- 
thlng-for-nothlng'  program  I  don't  know 
what  we're  going  to  come  up  with,  but  when 
we  do.  It  win  be  a  practical  program." 

No  one  doubts  that  the  tireless,  pragmatic 
Peace  Corps  chief  will  get  the  most  he  can 
out  of  the  money  at  his  disposal.  But  even 
those  sympathetic  to  the  Intentions  of  the 
war  on  poverty  harbor  grave  reservations 
about  Its  small  budget  and  limited  scope. 

"The  money  figures  that  are  being  talked 
about  are  utterly  unrealistic  In  view  of  the 
goals     authorized."     grumbles     Harrington. 


"New  York  could  absorb  that  much  Just  on 
the  problem  of  the  Negro.  One  billion 
wouldn't  cover  any  one  point  In  the  pro- 
grams President  Kennedy  originated." 

Not  even  a  dent? 

A  high  administration  offlclal  says:  "This 
threatens  to  be  Just  a  band-aid  program. 
God  knows  It's  worth  while.  Any  Increased 
effort  to  alleviate  the  pains  of  poverty  Is 
worthwhile.  But  until  we  crank  up  a  mas- 
sive effort  to  Improve  education,  cut  out  the 
slums,  clean  out  the  narcotics  rackets,  we 
won't  really  make  a  dent  In  poverty.  And 
don't  forget:  birth  control  figures  heavily  In 
this.  I  don't  think  we  are  prepared  to  do 
what  Is  necessary  In  this  area." 

"This  war  on  poverty."  gibes  Economist 
Oscar  Ornatl.  "Is  one  In  which  no  general  Is 
willing  to  take  a  chance." 

Another  critic.  Economist  Keyserllng,  feels 
the  essential  point  Is  being  missed.  "I  do 
not  believe  that  we  have  a  distribution  of 
Income  In  the  United  States  which  makes  It 
possible  either  to  reduce  unemployment 
substantially  or  to  reduce  poverty  substan- 
tially," he  Insists  "You  can't  get  rid  of 
poverty,  you  can't  expedite  economic  growth, 
you  cant  reduce  unemployment  by  regres- 
sive budgetary  policy,  a  tight-money  policy, 
a  nonspendlng  policy,  and  a  regressive  re- 
distribution of  the  national  income  through 
the  tax  mechanism." 

"Free  market"  advocate  Milton  Friedman  of 
the  University  of  Chicago — a  Goldwater  ad- 
viser on  occasion — has  a  more  radical  solu- 
tion: a  "negative  Income  tax.""  The  poor 
could  be  uplifted  In  a  twinkling,  he  suggests, 
simply  by  giving  them  cash  subsidies  financed 
by  the  billions  now  spent  piecemeal  by  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  agencies  on  New  Deal- 
style  welfare  and  poverty  programs. 

Thought  provoking  as  they  are.  the  points 
raised  by  Keyserllng  and  Friedman  are  es- 
sentially academic  In  the  face  of  current  poli- 
tical realities.  Lyndon  Johnson,  driving  for 
a  balanced  budget.  Is  unlikely  to  resort  to 
massive  Increases  In  Federal  spending;  nor 
Is  America's  basic  commitment  to  a  wide 
range  of  social-welfare  programs  likely  to  be 
abandoned  in  favor  of  an  outright  dole  to 
the  impoverished. 

Indeed,  the  real  problem  facing  the  John- 
son administration  Is  how  to  wring  a  mean- 
ingful array  of  conventional  poverty  bills 
from  a  reluctant  Congress.  There  are  al- 
ready more  than  a  few  ominous  portents. 
Last  week,  a  House  committee  flatly  refused 
to  expand  the  popular,  proven  food  stamp 
program  Expansion  of  another  Kennedy- 
inspired  measure,  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration,  faces  harsh  prospects  also; 
It  Is  now  bottled  up  In  the  House.  With 
a  Senate  clvll-rlghts  filibuster  certain,  the 
"poverty  package"  may  well  become  a  hostage 
of  the  Southern  bloc. 

A  poverty  bloc? 

By  the  time  the  President's  special  poverty 
message  reaches  Congress  next  week  or  the 
week  after,  the  Southern  tactics  should  be 
clearer.  Harrington,  for  one,  is  convinced 
that  the  war  on  poverty  Is  doomed  unless  Mr. 
Johnson  recruits  a  coalition  of  his  own:  "a 
new.  liberal,  antlpoverty  congressional  con- 
sensus cutti.ig  across  party  and  sectional 
lines."' 

Shrlver's  first  order  of  business  these  days 
is  to  draft  the  President's  poverty  message. 
He  has  leafed  through  a  whole  range  of  ideas 
from  various  Government  agencies,  solicited 
the  views  of  business  leaders  and  labor 
unions,  and  bounced  the  results  off  such 
trusted  friends  as  YarmoUnsky  and  Dick 
Goodwin  of  the  Peace  Corps.  Last  week,  for 
example,  he  huddled  with  Economist  John 
Kenneth  Galbralth;  Charles  B.  (Tex)  Thorn- 
ton of  Litton  Industries;  C.  Virgil  Martin, 
president  of  Carson  Plrle  Scott  St  Co..  Chi- 
cago department  store;  Mayor  Arthur  Naf- 
Ulin  of  Minneapolis;  Donald  Petrle.  chair- 
man   of    the  executive    committee    of    Avis 


Rent-a-Car;  Lane  Klrkland  of  the  AFL-CIO; 
Henry  Heald.  president  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion; Harrington;  Labor  Specialist  Paul  Ja- 
cobs; Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  James 
L.  SundquUt;  Richard  Holton.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  and  TV  Star  Richard 
Boone,  serving  as  a  consultant  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

"I  ctxne  Into  this  with  an  open  mind." 
Shrlver  says.  "I've  been  learning,  sifting,  and 
consulting — In  Just  the  way  I  did  when  I  was 
trying  to  organize  the  Peace  Corps.  I  don't 
mind  going  slow  at  the  start.  I  feel  that  the 
way  a  program  gets  started  is  Important  to 
its  ultimate  success.  So  we'll  start  care- 
fully." 

What  will  be  the  measure  of  success? 
Some  administration  figures  say  they  would 
be  more  than  satUfled  If  the  rate  of  reduc- 
tion In  the  U.S.  percentage  of  poor  families 
could  be  stepped  up  to  1  percent  a  year — the 
pattern  that  prevailed  from  1947  to  1956. 
But  It  would  be  years  before  such  a  trend 
could  be  gaged  with  any  accuracy. 

As  the  program  gets  underway,  Shrlver  Is 
characteristically  realistic  about  Its  pros- 
pects. "I  don't  want  anybody  to  get  the  Idea 
that  with  $600  million  here  In  Washington 
we're  going  to  cure  the  poverty  problem  In 
this  country.  Nobody  thinks  that,"  he  says. 
"But  we  can  do  something." 


EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  direct  our  attention  to  a  most 
thoughtful  and  stimulating  article  by 
William  Benton  in  the  latest  issue  of 
Esquire  magazine. 

Mr.  Benton  addresses  himself  to  the 
subject  of  educational  television  and  be- 
gins by  detailing  the  remarkably  and 
indeed  alarmingly  rapid  advances  which 
the  Soviet  Union  is  making  in  this  field. 
As  a  result  of  a  recent  trip  to  Moscow. 
Mr.  Benton  stresses  that  the  "Soviets  are 
determined  to  surpass  us"  and  that  Rus- 
sia is  now  "devoting  a  much  higher  per- 
centage of  its  gross  national  product  to 
education  than  are  we."  As  an  example 
of  this  Soviet  emphasis,  Mr.  Benton  re- 
ports that  the  Russians  are  planning  to 
set  aside  one  entire  network  for  cor- 
respondence courses  to  increase  profes- 
sional capabilities  and  train  technicians 
and  engineers. 

"We  can  meet  the  Soviet  challenge  in 
our  own  way."  Mr.  Benton  believes.  In 
this  article  he  sets  forth  the  steps  which 
he  is  convinced  we  should  take  In  be- 
half of  our  own  national  interests  and 
to  realize  "the  superlative  potential  of 
television  to  broaden  a  man's  knowledge, 
deepen  his  understanding,  and  enrich 
his  life."  Mr.  Benton  feels  that  we  are 
far  from  reaching  this  potential  today, 
and  I  agree  with  him. 

He  speaks  from  great  and  distin- 
guished experience  in  government,  di- 
plomacy, and  communications.  He  is 
now  publisher  and  chairman  of  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica.  I  heartily  rec- 
ommend his  illuminating  article  to  my 
colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Bio   Brother's  TV  Set 
(By  William  Benton) 

"We  recognize  clearly  the  enormous  po- 
tential of  radio  and  television  for  education. 
These  Incomparable  media  must  not  be  Just 


a  waste  of  time.  They  must  be  Intellectually 
stimulating,  vital,  full  of  Ideas.  We  shall 
utilize  these  media  to  educate  our  people,  to 
raise  their  aesthetic  tastes  and  to  help  make 
them  more  fully  developed  human  beings." 
If  these  statements  had  come  from  the 
presidents  of  the  three  big  American  networks 
they  would  be  cause  for  national  rejoicing. 
Ominously— they  did  not.  They  were  made 
to  me  In  Moscow  by  an  Intense,  vigorous, 
youthful-looking  Cabinet  minister  who  was 
describing  the  broadcasting  plans  for  the 
people  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  official  Is  Mikhail  Kharlamov.  formerly 
Chairman  Khrushchev's  press  officer.  Khar- 
lamov's  name  Is  largely  unknown  to  Ameri- 
cans. Yet  he  occupies  a  position  of  enormovis 
potential  influence  and  power.  Pierre 
Salinger  had  urged  me  to  call  upon  him.  As 
chairman  of  the  State  Committee  on  Radio 
and  Television.  Kharlamov  Is  not  far  behind 
Gromyko  In  the  Council  of  Ministers.  And 
he  Is  hvu-llng  at  us  a  new  challenge  to  which 
the  Soviet  Union  gives  the  highest  priority. 
Nine  years  ago,  on  my  first  tour  behind  the 
Iron  Cxirtaln,  I  fovmd  the  gap  between  Rus- 
sia's commitment  to  education  and  our  own 
alarmingly  wide.  Russia  is  devoting  a  much 
higher  p>ercentage  of  Its  gross  national  prod- 
uct to  education  than  are  we.  It  Is  true  that 
except  m  certain  areas — corresjxjndence 
courses  at  university  level,  number  of  engi- 
neers In  training — Russia  still  may  be  behind 
us.  But  the  Soviets  are  determined  to  sur- 
pass us  m  every  project.  Following  my  fourth 
visit.  I  can  now  report  that  the  fervor  for 
teaching  and  learning  within  the  Soviet 
Union  has  grown  even  more  Intense.  And 
we  Americans  have  been  unaware  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  U.S.S.R.  plans  to  employ 
a  weapon  that  can  prove  to  be  the  most  po- 
tent In  Its  entire  educational  armament — 
broadcasting. 

Dr.  Thomas  Clark  Pollock,  of  New  York 
University,  said  not  long  ago:  "Television  of- 
fers the  greatest  opportunity  for  the  advance- 
ment of  education  since  the  introduction  of 
printing  by  movable  type."  The  new  Rus- 
sian leadership  understands  this.  They  un- 
derstand the  potential  Impact  of  television 
Just  as  they  understand  and  respect  the 
power  of  the  nuclear  bomb.  That  Is  why  the 
astute  Mr.  Kharlamov  and  his  able  staff  are 
bustling  with  plans  for  the  future. 

When  I  visited  with  him  he  was  supervis- 
ing the  design  of  a  great  group  of  buildings 
to  form  a  Moscow  television  center.  This 
Is  to  have  the  latest  and  finest  equipment. 
A  1,700-foot  TV  tower  is  under  construction. 
The  nation's  entire  administrative  structure 
for  broadcasting,  he  tells  me.  Is  to  be  re- 
organized from  top  to  bottom.  Six  channels 
are  to  be  used.  Plans  are  being  made  to  In- 
sure good  TV  reception  for  the  whole  of  the 
U.S.SJi..  which  embraces  11  time  zones. 
Under  study  Is  the  possibility  of  bouncing 
the  signals  from  four  Telstar-type  sput- 
niks— but  the  more  conventional  cable  and 
microwave  hookups  also  are  to  be  employed. 
By  the  beginning  of  1963,  according  to 
Kharlamov,  there  were  a  130  stations 
equipped  with  studios  and  capable  of  orig- 
inating programs,  plus  220  relay  or  booster 
stations,  all  serving  areas  with  a  total  popu- 
lation of  90  million.  There  were  9  million 
receivers  in  tise,  he  said,  with  5,000  being 
added  dally.  Studlo-equlpped  stations  orig- 
inate 850  program  hours  a  day.  compared 
with  only  155  years  ago.  This  is  still,  of 
course,  only  a  small  fraction  of  U.S.  totals — 
but  the  growth  rate  Is  Impressive. 

And  by  far  the  most  significant  aspect  of 
the  Russian  TV  system  Is  to  be  Its  emphasis 
on  education.  For  example,  Kharlamov 
plans  to  set  aside  one  full  channel  entirely 
for  visual  support  of  correspondence  courses. 
Already  English  lessons  and  Instruction  In  a 
variety  of  home,  factory,  and  farm  skills  are 
being  televised.  A  year  or  so  ago  52.000 
farmers  In  the  region  surrounding  Moscow 
clustered  around  their  TV  receivers  in  the 


evening  hours  as  part  of  a  correspondence 
course  In  sclentlflc  agronomy.  Students 
were  divided  Into  small,  manageable  groups. 
Attendance  was  taken  by  an  Ingenious  moni- 
toring system  and  Instructors  checked  the 
required  written  homework.  This  program, 
a  special  enthusiasm  of  Chairman  Khrush- 
chev, was  said  to  be  such  a  success  that  plans 
are  underway  to  expand  It  throughout  the 
Soviet  Union. 

There  are  of  course  serious  deflclencles  In 
Soviet  television.  So  far  they  have  only  a 
fraction  of  the  receivers  we  In  the  United 
States  have.  They  are  years  behind  us  In 
production  techniques.  Most  of  the  pro- 
grams now  broadcast  over  the  government- 
owned  and  operated  stations  are  like  most 
other  Soviet  manufactured  products — sim- 
ple, serviceable,  and  often  dull.  Much  time 
Is  devoted  to  Chairman  Khrushchev's  com- 
ings and  goings,  party  meetings,  political 
addresses,  lectures,  and  major  sports  events. 
Entertainment  Is  supplied  by  feature  films, 
plays,  operas,  the  great  ballet  performances, 
dance   programs,   and   musical   concerts. 

But  the  directors  of  Soviet  broadcasting 
are  now  eagerly  studying  and  adopting  the 
techniques — though  not  the  content — of 
American  TV.  They  are  even  Inroduclng 
the  capitalistic  system  of  competition  be- 
tween networks  in  a  major  »ffort  to  Improve 
performance.  "Let  the  different  networks 
fight  for  the  people's  attention,"  Mr.  Kharla- 
mov told  me.  Each  of  the  five  existing  radio 
networks  In  the  Soviet  Union  is  to  operate 
under  this  new  competitive  system.  The 
same  principle  is  to  be  applied  eventually  to 
the  six  television  networks  now  under  con- 
struction. Of  course,  centralized  control 
will  never  be  relinquished  fully.  "We  can- 
not allow  all  the  stations  to  put  on  talk  pro- 
grams at  one  time,"  Mr.  Kharlamov  points 
out.  Nor  (he  did  not  mention  this)  can  he 
allow  stations  to  put  on  talks — or  films  or 
plays  or  Instruction  on  anything — that  do 
not  fall  Into  the  framework  of  state  policy. 

Let  me  concede  also  and  at  once  thai 
Soviet  planning  and  Soviet  publicity  often 
outrace  Soviet  achievement.  Nevertheless. 
we  must  face  a  chilling  reality.  Even  If  the 
Soviets  accomplish  only  half  of  what  they 
have  set  out  to  achieve  In  television,  the 
result  may  be  remarkable.  For  the  Russians, 
far  poorer  than  we  in  almost  every  way,  are 
richer  In  zeal  for  education.  They  have 
begun  to  grasp  what  the  controlling  Interests 
of  U.S.  broadcasting  do  not  accept  as  a  pri- 
mary goal — the  superlative  potential  of  tele- 
vision to  broaden  a  man's  knowledge,  deepen 
his  understanding  and  enrich  his  life.  Our 
programs  are  improving  only  somewhat.  If  at 
all.  In  Intellectual  quality.  Newton  Mlnow, 
before  he  resigned  as  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  to  Join 
Encyclopaedia  Britanlca.  told  me :  "There  are 
now  more  patches  of  greenery  visible  here 
and  there  throughout  the  wasteland,  but  not 
enough  to  convince  me  to  withdraw  that  des- 
ignation completely." 

Entertainment  should,  of  course,  have  the 
major  place  In  American  network  TV — no 
thoughtful  person  would  dream  of  suggesting 
otherwise.  But  programs  that  stretch  a 
man's  mind  and  enlarge  his  horizons  are  far 
too  few.  The  slick  and  the  merely  palatable 
still  have  a  stranglehold  on  the  commercial 
airwaves  And  the  commercial  airwaves  have 
a  stranglehold  on  TV. 

Commercial  television  may  claim  It  Is  func- 
tioning In  the  "public  convenience"  and 
perhaps  In  the  "public  interest."  But  no  one 
can  argue  successfully  that  It  is  indeed  func- 
tioning in  the  public  "necessity."  These 
three  words — the  public's  "Interest,  conven- 
ience, necessity" — are  the  key  words  in  the 
Communications  Act  which  authorizes  the 
present  radio  and  TV  setup;  and  these  three 
words  establish  the  obligation  all  stations 
supposedly  assume  when  they  accept  a 
license. 
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Prof.  Harold  Lasswell.  of  Yale,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation, asks  this  question  about  televltlon: 
"Suppose  you  were  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States  and  were  hired  to  demoralize  the 
American  Nation,  what  TV  strategy  would 
you  use?"  Dr.  Lasswell  answers  thus;  "In 
all  probability  you  would  do  what  you  could 
to  keep  the  present  situation  as  unchanged 
as  possible." 

Commercial  television  executives  In  effect 
deny  the  deep  thirst  of  many  Americans  for 
education.  These  many  Americans,  In  the 
present  system,  don't  constitute  a  profitable 
audience.  It  Is  not  conceded  that  sizable 
minorities  with  serious  Interests  also  have 
rights — the  right,  for  example,  to  turn  the 
dial  past  "The  Beverly  Hillbillies."  Today 
there  Is  Indeed  nowhere  for  a  viewer  seek- 
ing mental  stimulation  to  turn,  little  to 
choose  at  prime  viewing  time  among  variety 
show,  1946  movie,  police  thriller,  and  1935 
gangster  film. 

Thus  American  television  for  the  most  part 
steers  safely  along  the  easy  and  profitable 
road,  concentrating  on  what  It  has  learned 
will  attract  the  largest  percentage  of  set 
owners.  It  Ignores  the  remarkable  cultural 
revolution  that  Is  producing  more  Inquiring 
minds   than   ever  before  In   our   history. 

Yet  we  have  some  tremendous  advantages 
In  the  TV  competition.  We  have  the  trans- 
mitters and  receivers.  We  have  the  net- 
works, the  resources,  and  the  skills.  We  have 
something  else — a  "trained"  audience  that 
has  seen  more  movies  and  more  TV  than  any 
other  population.  What  we  lack  Is  diversity 
In  our  programing — the  diversity  which  will 
give  millions  of  willing  people  a  chance  now 
denied  them  In  the  uniformity  of  the  com- 
mercial stereotype. 

To  remedy  this  lack,  the  FCC  In  1962, 
under  Chairman  Mlnow's  leadership,  suc- 
cessfully sponsored  an  act  of  Congress  which 
can  affect  profoundly  the  futiire  use  of  tele- 
vision. After  April  30  of  this  year,  all  TV 
receiving  sets  manufactured  In  the  United 
States  and  shipped  In  Interstate  commerce 
must  be  equipped  to  receive  82  channels, 
not  merely  the  12  channels  for  which  most 
sets  are  now  equipped.  Each  year,  starting 
In  May.  between  6  and  7  million  new  82- 
channel  receivers  will  flow  Into  American 
homes.  It  Is  believed  that  moat  homes  will 
have  such  ne^?  sets  before  1972.  This  should 
stimulate  greatly  the  use  of  the  70  so-called 
ultra-high-frequency  (UHP)  channels,  now 
largely  neglected  because  of  lack  of  recep- 
tion. 

Mr.  Mlnow  has  predicted  a  far  greater 
diversity  of  programing  In  consequence — 
Including  serious  programs.  Further,  he 
hopes  for  the  creation  of  a  fourth  conuner- 
clal  network  "appealing  to  higher  rather 
than  lower  common  audience  denomina- 
tors." 

My  own  hope  Is  that  the  projected  multi- 
plication of  stations  will  make  possible  a 
chain  of  "subscription  '  stations  catering  to 
minorities  with  serious  interests — for  a  fee. 
The  subscription  technique,  called  pay  TV 
for  short.  Involves  a  home  Installation  which 
"luiscramblea"  advertising-free  programs 
the  set  owner  Is  willing  to  pay  for;  it  carries 
a  coin  box  or  makes  a  record  for  billing 
produce.  The  station  can  thus  afford  to 
produce  programs  for  groups  much  more 
limited  in  size  than  the  audience  demanded 
by  advertisers. 

With  conunercial  television  now  devoting 
itself  to  entertainment,  one  would  logically 
expect  that  educational  TV — known  as 
ETV — would  be  carrying  the  torch  for  en- 
lightenment.   Is  It? 

Almost  1 1  years  have  passed  since  the  first 
ETV  station,  KUHT.  went  on  the  air  in 
Houston.  Tex.,  in  May  of  1963.  Now  83  such 
stations  speckle  the  land.  Most  of  these 
beam  instructional  programs  to  classrooms 
In  the  daylight  hours  and  present  cultural 
and  civic  programs  in  the  evening. 


Despite  the  fine  things  that  must  be  said 
about  it.  and  the  brave  announcements  of 
things  to  come  (one  forecast  Is  that  there 
will  be  200  ETV  stations  within  a  decade), 
a  particularly  painful  fact  about  ETV  re- 
mains unrefuted:  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  ETV  stations  are  floundering  In  a  fi- 
nancial morass,  struggling  along  from 
month  to  month  against  steadily  rising  costs 
of  operation  and  maintenance.  As  a  result, 
they  are  unable  to  prepare  or  procure  the 
adult  programs  which  desperately  need  to  be 
prepared. 

ETV  stations  are  understaffed  and  under- 
equlppeik  Normally  they  must  employ  in- 
adequately trained  people  and.  as  one  study 
reported.  "Too  few  staff  members  must  wear 
far  too  many  hats;  they  do  not  have  time  to 
mount  a  program  or  rehearse  talent  and 
crew  adequately  "  While  some  programs  are 
excellent,  local  ETV  stations  frequently  offer. 
In  Time  magazine's  words,  "yawning  forums 
and  tediously  detailed  state  histories." 

ETV's  major  financial  support  In  its  earli- 
est years  has  been  the  Fund  for  Adult  Educa- 
tion, established  by  the  Ford  Foundation. 
Help,  though  not  much,  has  come  in  recent 
years  from  other  foundations,  from  business 
and  Industry,  and.  on  a  quid  pro  quo  basis, 
from  tax  funds  of  local  school  systems.  Sen- 
ator War«en  G.  Macnuson.  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  after  a  long  ef- 
fort secured  passage  of  a  bill  authorizing 
Federal  money  for  construction  of  FTV  sta- 
tions. 

When  an  ETV  station  Is  authorized  by  the 
FCC.  private  commercial  ownership,  commer- 
cial sponsors  and  profits  are  prohibited.  Op- 
erating money  must  thus  be  raised  throiigh 
gifts,  raised  coin  by  coin  and  dollar  by  dollar 
by  patient,  dedicated  men  and  women  who 
sense  that  ETV  can  become  a  great  force  for 
good  In  their  communities.  The  typical  ETV 
station  today,  according  to  National  Educa- 
tional Television,  gets  along  on  an  annual 
budget  of  about  $400,000.  plus  a  few  gifts  of 
services,  equipment,  and  materials.  This  Is 
perhaps  a  dollar  per  year  per  evening  viewer. 
The  83  educational  television  stations  spend 
less  on  programing  in  an  entire  year  than  is 
spent  via  NBC.  CBS,  and  ABC  in  a  week. 

Mr.  Mlnow  told  the  10th  anniversary  con- 
vocation of  the  Fund  for  the  Republic  in 
New  York  in  1963  that  the  "lighting  up'  of 
the  new  UHF  channels  "will  make  possible  a 
truly  nationwide  educational  television  sys- 
tem through  a  network  of  stations  devoted 
to  classroom  instruction  during  the  day  and 
to  broad  cultural  adult  programing  in  the 
evening."  The  key  word  here  is  "possible." 
But  Is  such  a  development  likely?  Where 
will  the  money  come  from?  Will  advertisers 
pay  for  the  higher  quality  fourth  commer- 
cial network?  Mr.  Mlnow  doesn't  tell  us. 
What  we  know  for  sure  is  that  ETV's  crucial 
need  Is  a  sound  economic  base. 

Out  of  some  35  years  of  experience  with 
commercial  and  educational  broadcasting, 
and  with  the  Voice  of  America.  I  have  arrived 
at  two  principal  conclusions:  On  the  one 
hand,  we  Americans  can  try  to  stimulate 
commercial  television,  under  its  present  set- 
up, to  program  for  the  high  common  denom- 
inator as  well  as  the  low.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  can  undertake  to  give  educational  tele- 
vision an  infusion  of  new  strength.  I  en- 
visage two  major  stefM  that  might  take  us 
a  long  way  toward  both  objectives. 

First,  let  us  now  and  at  once,  by  congres- 
sional action,  create  a  National  Citizens  Ad- 
visory Board  for  Radio  and  Television.  This 
commission  would  be  composed  of  leaders  In 
the  civic,  educational,  cultural  and  religious 
life  of  the  Nation,  and  of  men  experienced  in 
communications.  Its  members  would  be 
charged  with  responsibility  for  making  find- 
ings on  trends,  problems,  and  opportunities 
in  broadcasting,  and  making  recommenda- 
tions about  broadcasting,  and  notably  about 
civic,  educational,  and  cultural  broadcasting 
accordingly.     The     Board     would     function 


somewhat  as  a  U.S.  equivalent  of  the  Royal 
Commissions  employed  so  effectively  in  Great 
Britain.  It  would  have  no  power  other  than 
that  given  in  its  title — the  power  to  advise. 
It  would  have  no  share  in  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
grant,  withhold,  renew,  or  revoke  broadcast 
licenses,  no  Judicial  or  legislative  function. 
It  would  make  an  annual  public  report. 

The  Influence  of  the  Board  could  be  great. 
It  could  help  provide  leadership  to  public 
opinion  about  broadcasting.  It  could  sug- 
gest alternatives.  It  could  examine  the  prob- 
lem of  flnanclng  educational  television,  and 
recommend  solutions.  What  network,  what 
station,  could  wholly  Ignore  the  reports  of 
such  a  Board?  They  would  be  front-page 
news — where  news  of  televlsloi  belongs. 

When  I  was  In  the  Senate  I  Introduced 
a  resolution  to  create  such  a  Board;  It  was 
shelved.  Later  Mr.  Mlnow.  while  he  was 
still  FCC  Chairman,  lent  his  considerable 
prestige  to  the  plan.  "The  Board  was  never 
created."  he  said  In  an  address.  "I  think 
It  should  have  been.  It  Is  not  too  late." 
Now  a  new  group  of  Senators  Is  planning 
to  receive  the  project.  If  this  Board  had 
been  created  In  1961.  the  pattern  of  TV  today. 
In  my  Judgment,  would  be  different. 

Second,  let  us  act  now  to  put  ETV  on  a 
self-supporting  basis.  My  strongest  recom- 
mendation Is  that  the  ETV  stations  cur- 
rently and  In  the  future  authorized  by  FCC. 
and  the  new  high-quality  commercial  UHP 
stations  envisaged  by  Mr.  Mlnow.  be  en- 
couraged to  adopt  the  "subscription  tech- 
nique" I  have  described  above.  Originally, 
the  proponents  of  ETV  hoped  the  stations 
could  finance  themselves  by  gifts,  as  does 
the  Red  Cross.  It  should  now  be  clear  that 
ETV  will  be  unable  to  perform  its  massive 
and  vitally  important  tasks — Including  Im- 
provement of  the  programs — If  It  must  rely 
for  support  on  local  fundralslng.  It  must 
collect  from  the  customer. 

Is  there,  after  all.  any  real  doubt  that  mil- 
lions of  Americans  would  willingly  pay  small 
sums  for  new  cultural  and  educational  op- 
portunities? Consider  what  has  happened 
to  the  book-publishing  business  In  the 
United  States — It  has  rather  suddenly  be- 
come a  bllllon-and-a-half-dollar-a-year  In- 
dustry, with  reference  works  leading  the 
rise.  Consider  the  sale  of  recordings  of  se- 
rious music.  Or  the  new  art-appreciation 
courses  Don't  these  show  the  willingness 
of  people  to  pay? 

ETV  Itself  has  produced  encouraging  symp- 
toms t)f  this  vinillngness  I  do  not  believe 
ETV  can  produce  a  flow  of  revenue  con- 
sistent enough,  or  adequate  to  Its  needs, 
by  selling  course  materials  or  examination 
services.  But  I  do  believe  the  following 
Instances  suggest  that  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  viewers  might  become  paying  sub- 
scribers to  complete  ETV  programs: 

1.  In  Chicago  a  "TV  College"  is  now  in  its 
eighth  year  of  operation  over  WTTW.  Au- 
dience surveys  report  that  regular  viewers 
range  between  5.000  and  100.000  Thousands 
buy  study  guides. 

2.  In  Denver  and  Chicago,  many  thou- 
sands paid  50  cents  and  a  dollar  for  for- 
eign-language guides  to  follow  lessons  over 
ETV. 

3.  In  Cleveland,  many  hundreds  paid  $3 
each  for  a  syllabus  with  which  they  could 
audit  a  course  In  elementary  psychology 
given  by  Western  Reserve  University. 

4.  In  New  York  142  persons  ranging  In  age 
from  17  to  73  showed  up  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity to  take  a  stiff  2-hour  final  examina- 
tion for  college  credit  in  a  course  in 
comparative  literature  which  they  attended 
for  15  weeks  via  TV.  Each  paid  •76  tuition 
for  the  course.  For  5  days  a  week  they  had 
risen  early  to  go  to  "class"  at  6:30  a.m.  For 
homework,  they  read  16  books.  About  120,000 
others  had  watched  the  sessions,  WCBS-TV 
ofllclals  estimated. 
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5.  In  New  York,  7.000  people  bought  the 
textbook  for  a  college-level  course,  "Russian 
for  Begirmers";  in  the  first  2  months  the 
course  was  carried  by  channel  13. 

6.  Throughout  the  country,  an  estimated 
1  million  education-hungry  viewers  arose  at 
dawn  to  sit  before  their  television  sets  and 
absorb  a  coxirse  in  "Atomic  Age  Physics." 
This  was  presented  over  NBC's  "Continental 
Classroom,"  which  was  originally  financed  in 
large  part  by  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement 
of  Education.  Housewives,  businessmen, 
working  people — Americans  from  every  group 
in  our  society — were  avid  students.  Each 
year  many  hundreds  made  arrangements 
with  universities  in  their  communities  to  ob- 
tain college  credits  for  the  course.  In  the 
very  first  week  the  course  went  on  the  air 
13.000  textbooks  were  sold.  Reports  the  Ford 
Foundation:  "Parents  marveled  at  the  sud- 
den alertness  of  formerly  late-waking  teen- 
agers— Catholic  Institutions  rearranged  Mass 
schedules  to  permit  viewing  by  students  and 
clerical  teachers  •  •  •."  In  all,  an  average  of 
400.000  persons  daily  watched  the  course  the 
first  year  It  was  telecast. 

7.  Last  year  hundreds  of  thousands  in  all 
parts  of  America  watched  a  course  called 
"The  American  Economy"  presented  by  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System's  "College  of 
the  Air."  In  1962  other  thousands  tuned  in 
on  a  course  in  "The  New  Biology."  Some  300 
participating  colleges  offered  credit  for  these 
courses,  wlien  special  arrangements » were 
made  by  students.  Most  Interestingly,  some 
33,000  copies  of  a  student  guide  offered  for 
sale  with  "The  American  Economy"  course 
were  bought  by  viewers  at  $2.95  each. 

Finally,  a  study  by  the  National  Opinion 
Research  Center  in  Chicago  claims  that 
26  million  adults  In  the  United  States  are 
"following  some  plan  for  adult  education." 
They  are  meeting  and  studying  in  every  pos- 
sible setting — in  public  schools,  universities, 
libraries,  business  establishments,  religious 
centers,  union  halls.  By  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  they  are  taking  courses  in  the 
-  liberal  arts,  the  sciences,  the  professions,  and 
all  the  crafts,  and  hobbles.  The  Book-of- 
the-Month  Club  Is  said  to  have  paid  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  over  $860,000  in 
royalties  on  its  "Seminars  in  Art." 

The  potential  audience  for  subscription 
ETV  can  be  limitless  as  Americans  are  per- 
suaded to  realize  that  education  does  not 
stop  at  age  14  or  18  or  21,  that  it  continues 
for  a  lifetime. 

Though  the  use  of  the  subscription  tech- 
nique seems  to  me  to  be  the  single  most 
promising  way  to  finance  ETV  (and  p«-haps 
also  Mr.  Mlnow's  "higher  level"  commercial 
network ) ,  I  have  three  additional  ideas  for 
discussion.  These  may  seem  unorthodox  to 
many — to  educators  as  well  as  others: 

1.  Today  all  ETV  stations  are  not-for-profit 
operations.  But  this  need  be  no  bar  to 
their  acceptance  of  commercial  "patrons" 
to  help  finance  expensive  programs.  During 
1962  the  not-for-profit  national  educational 
television,  which  then  provided  10  hours  of 
programs  a  week  for  ETV  stations,  received 
"underwriting"  of  more  than  $500,000  from 
business  sources  for  specific  programs.  In 
most  instances  this  money  came  from  the 
public  relations  budgets  of  the  Humble  Oil  & 
Refining  Co.;  International  Business  Ma- 
chines Corp.;  Mead,  Johnson  &  Co.;  Merrill 
Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith;  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  and  other 
business  sources.  These  "underwriters"  were 
credited,  at  the  opening  and  close  of  each 
program,  with  having  made  the  program 
possible.  There  was  no  direct  selling,  no 
middle  commercial,  and  of  course,  no  pro- 
gram control  by  the  "underwriters."  Al- 
though Its  ETTV  license  prohibits  the  use  of 
regular  advertising  commercials,  the  FTC  has 
approved  these  credits  or  form  of  commercial 
support. 

I  have  no  fear  that  the  boards  who  control 
ETV    stations — take,    as    an    example,    the 


board  of  station  WGBH  in  Boston,  which  is 
headed  by  the  distinguished  Mr.  Ralph 
Lowell — are  going  to  be  corrupted  by  the 
temptation  to  commercialize  their  stations 
or  debase  their  program  standards.  They 
would  not  and  should  not  permit  a  sponsor 
to  determine  program  content.  Thus,  I 
would  be  willing  to  consider  giving  the  pa- 
trons more  than  a  mere  credit  line  on  the 
air.  And  surely,  the  competition  for  adver- 
tising dollars  ETV  stations  would  give  com- 
mercial TV  would  be  no  more  worrisome 
than  the  competition  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
and  Harper's  provide  for  Life  and  Look.  If 
we  trust  the  boards  of  directors  of  NBC,  CBS, 
and  ABC  to  deal  with  sponsors  in  the  public 
Interest,  surely  we  can  trust  the  boards  of 
our  ErrV  stations.  Let  the  latter  use  their 
own  Judgment  on  what  they  permit  their 
patrons  to  say  on  the  air. 

2.  Because  ability  in  commvinicatlons  can 
often  command  high  financial  rewards,  I 
would  ask  whether  ETV  can  find  formulas 
which  would  attract  outstanding  creative 
and  management  talents.  One  way  to 
achieve  this  might  be  for  the  nonprofit  ETV 
stations  to  enter  into  contracts  with  pri- 
vate managers  and  producers  to  take  over 
part  of  their  programing.  Because  con- 
siderable capital  is  required  to  install  a  sub- 
scription system  in  any  community,  the  pay- 
TV  part  of  an  ETV  station's  schedule  might 
be  contracted  out,  with  the  contractors  shar- 
ing the  earnings,  if  any,  with  the  station. 

3.  There  is,  of  course,  one  other  way  to 
finance  educational  and  cultural  television 
and  that  is  through  the  taxing  power;  for 
example,  the  British  technique  of  financing 
the  BBC  through  an  annual  levy  on  home 
receivers.  I  confess  I  do  not  share  the  horror 
such  an  Idea  seems  to  evoke  in  the  United 
States — so  long  as  independent  and  nonsub- 
sldized  systems  remain  In  competition. 

I  do  not  foresee  the  development  in  the 
discernible  future,  as  suggested  by  Walter 
Lippmann,  of  a  U.S.  Government-financed 
network:  there  is  no  audible  movement  in 
that  direction — and  a  decade  of  campaign- 
ing would  probably  be  required  to  produce 
action  in  Congress.  I  do  believe  there  is 
one  way  by  which  Federal  financial  support 
might  be  developed  for  ETV  in  the  next  6 
years,  given  an  organized  effort.  The  Con- 
gress has  now  established  a  precedent  by 
authorizing  matching  grants  to  the  States 
for  construction  of  ETV  statioxis.  There  is 
now  in  the  statutes  a  Federal  excise  tax  of 
10  percent  on  TV  receivers.  Should  not  tlie 
receipts  frcwn  this  tax  be  earmarked  for 
grants,  via  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  to  the  States  for  support 
of  ETV  programing?  I  prefer  taxing  the 
cvistomers  to  levying  a  tax,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, against  the  cc»nmerclal  stations. 

I  began  this  article  by  reporting  what  Mr. 
Kharlamov  told  me  Russia  proposes  to  do 
with  television.  He  told  me  how  the  Soviets 
plan  to  expand  present  Instructional  pro- 
grams for  farmers,  workers,  and  technicians; 
how  they  plan  to  devote  one  entire  network 
to  support  of  correspondence  courses  for  pro- 
fessional people;  how  they  plan  to  use  TV 
to  train  engineers  and  advanced  students; 
and  how  they  mean  to  use  the  entire  system 
to  make  the  Soviet  people  "more  fully  de- 
veloped human  beings."  Above  all — and  this 
is  consistent  with  their  record  as  well  as  their 
pronouncements — I  reaffirmed  how  intense 
is  their  devotion  to  education  itself.  The 
Soviets  know  what  they  want.  And  if  tele- 
vision is  a  weapon  in  the  cold  war,  they  are 
taking  aim — zeroing  in  on  a  target.  We  In 
the  United  States  have  never  thought  of  TV 
as  germane  to  our  national  strength.  We 
have  been  using  television  as  a  kind  of  fowl- 
ing piece,  scattering  shot  wildly. 

I  believe  the  competition  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  is  likely 
to  turn  on  which  society  makes  the  best  use 
of  its  brainpower.  For  most  adults,  this 
means  the  best  use  of  communications  media. 


We  have  neither  the  wish  nor  the  need  to 
imitate  the  Soviets.  We  can  meet  the  Soviet 
challenge  in  ovir  own  way.  But  if  we  are  to 
live  up  to  our  own  great  pioneering  tradition 
of  universal  education,  we  should  employ 
television  for  education  on  a  scale  even  more 
vast  than  the  U-S.SH.  We  should  do  this 
even  If  the  U.S.S.R.  were  to  sink  suddenly 
into  the  sea.  We  should  do  this  because  It  is 
indeed  not  only  in  the  tradition  of  the  Amer- 
ican dream — It  Is  potentially  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  dream. 


INTE31GOVERNMENTAL  FINANCES 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  eJk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excellent  article  by  Peter 
Vanderwicken,  which  appeared  in  the 
February  18  Wall  Street  Journal.  In  his 
analysis  of  intergovernmental  finances, 
Mr.  Vanderwicken  highlights  the  serious 
problems  created  by  the  dramatic  rise  in 
State  and  local  indebtedness  during  the 
past  18  years. 

This  study  shows  that  total  State  and 
local  indebtedness  soared  by  448  percent 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  while  the 
Federal  debt  Increased  by  only  13  per- 
cent during  the  same  period.    Without 
significant    Federal    financial    aid.    the 
author  notes,  the  State  and  local  share 
of  all  public  debt  would  have  risen  even 
higher.     This   Federal   assistance   "en- 
abled many  States  and  towns  to  avoid 
using  their  own  bonds  to  finance  such 
improvements  as  highways  and  housing." 
This  analysis  demonstrates  the  press- 
ing need  for  continuing  and  strengthen- 
ing the  fiscal  pattern  of  intergovern- 
mental collaboration  that  has  developed 
over  recent  years.    Each  level  of  govern- 
ment has  had  to  share  the  expanding 
financial  burden  of  Increased  domestic 
services,  since  no  level  could  do  it  alone. 
At  the  same  time,  the  constitutional  and 
fiscal  implications  of  authorizing  more 
State  authorities  to  issue  revenue  bonds 
should  be  publicly  and  candidly  debated. 
Without  this,  a  significant  link  in  the 
chain    of    Federal-State-local    finances 
could  well  be  weakened. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Deeper  in  Debt:  I  O  U's  or  States,  CrriES 
Soar  448  Percent  Since  1946  as  U.S.  Debt 
Goes  Up  13  Percent — Controversy  Rises 
AS  State  AtrTHORrriES  Issue  Revenue  Bonds 
Outside  Debt  Limits — Upward  Pressure  on 
Taxes 

(By  Peter  Vanderwicken) 
New  York. — The  debts  of  America's  States 
and  towns  have  rocketed  448  percent  since 
World  War  II. 

This  increase  in  the  little-noticed  indebt- 
edness of  States  and  municipalities  has  far 
outstripped  the  growth  of  the  highly  pub- 
licized Federal  debt,  which  has  edged  up  only 
13  percent  In  the  same  period. 

States  and  cities  now  account  for  22  per- 
cent of  all  public  debt,  up  from  only  5  per- 
cent in  1946. 

"The  growth  of  this  debt  in  the  last  few 
years  has  been  phenomenal,"  declares  Arthur 
Levitt,  New  York  State's  comptroller.  Mr. 
Levitt  contends  that  many  bonds  currently 
being  issued  by  States  violate  their  constitu- 
tions' requirements  that  bond  issues  be  ap- 
proved by  voters. 

HOW  debt  has  risen 
The  table  below  shows  the  diamatlc  in- 
crease in  State  and  local  total  and  per  capita 
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debt  since  1946.  compared  with  the  much 
slower  Increase  In  Federal  debt,  which  has 
actually  declined  on  a  per  capita  basis.  Dol- 
lars In  the  total  columns  are  In  billions,  as 
of  June  30,  the  end  of  most  governmental 
fiscal  years. 


Sut«  and  local 

Federal 

Total 

Per  capita 

Total 

Per  capita 

1046 

1064 

$16.0 
38.0 
81.0 
87.2 

tuo 

346 
443 

467 

1260.4 
271.2 
208.2 
306.8 

S2  034 
1  713 

1082 

1003 

1  630 
1.M6 

State  and  local  debt  (generally  lumped 
together  as  "municipal"  debt)  would  have 
grown  even  faster,  say  bankers,  without  a 
sharp  rise  In  aid  from  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment;  this  aid  has  enabled  many  States  and 
towns  to  avoid  Issuing  their  own  bonds  to 
finance  such  Improvements  as  highways  and 
housing.  Federal  aid  payments  to  States  and 
cities  rose  to  more  than  $7  billion  last  year 
from  taes  million  In  1946,  according  to  the 
Tax  Foundation,  a  nonprofit  research  orga- 
nization. 

Most  municipal  debt  la  In  the  form  of 
bonds  Issued  by  States,  school  districts, 
water  and  sewage  authorities  and  towns.  In 
1963.  $10.1  billion  of  these  bonds  were  issued 
and  about  $3.9  billion  were  repaid,  the  net 
Increase  was  $6.3  billion.  The  latest  figures 
available  show  that  individuals  and  trust 
funds  own  about  $32  billion  of  municipal 
bonds,  or  more  than  a  third  of  those  out- 
standing. Commercial  banks  own  $30  billion, 
insurance  companies  own  $15  billion,  and 
corporations  and  other  Investors  own  the 
rest. 

TAX    ADVANTAGE 

Municipal  bonds  have  long  been  favorite 
Investments  of  wealthy  individuals  In  hlgh- 
tncome  tax  brackets,  because  Interest  paid 
on  them  Is  exempt  from  Federal  Income  taxes. 
Interest  on  Federal  Government  and  corpo- 
rate bonds,  by  contrast.  Is  fully  taxable.  And 
although  the  amount  of  municipal  bonds 
Issued  each  year  has  doubled  since  1952.  In- 
vestor's demand  has  been  keeping  pace. 

But  a  significant  switch  has  been  occur- 
ring among  purchasers  In  recent  years.  Com- 
mercial banks  have  greatly  Increased  their 
Investments  In  munfclpal  bonds  while  Indi- 
viduals and  trusts,  formerly  the  prime  pur- 
chasers, have  bought  less.  The  table  shows 
the  net  change  In  annual  purchases  by  each 
group:  the  figures  were  estimated  by  Salomon 
Bros.  &  Hutzler.  New  York  Investment  bank- 
ing firm,  and  dollars  are  In  bllllona: 


1067 

lOOO 

1903 

Individuals 

Insurance  companies. . . 
Commercial  banks 

«3.3 

.7 
1.0 

$1.7 

1.4 

.« 

Sl.O 
1.0 
5.0 

Education  Is  the  purpose  for  which  much 
State  and  local  debt  exists.  Nearly  one- 
third  of  the  $10.1  billion  of  municipal  bonds 
sold  last  year  were  to  finance  school  build- 
ings. A  fifth  were  for  water  and  sewer  lines, 
a  tenth  each  for  highways  and  refunding  of 
previous  bonds,  and  the  rest  for  miscellane- 
ous purposes. 

This  growing  debt  also  tends  to  raise 
State  and  local  taxes.  Tax  revenues  must 
be  used  to  maintafh  and  operate  most  of 
the  facilities  built  with  the  proceeds  of 
bond  issues,  as  well  as  to  pay  Interest  on  and 
eventually  to  retire  the  bonds.  State  and 
local  taxes  have  climbed  326  percent  since 
1946.   the  Tax   Foundation  estimates. 

CKOWINC    CONTROVEKST 

Equally  as  significant  as  the  rising  debt, 
however.  Is  a  change  In  the  kind  of  bonds 
States   are   selling.     A  sharp   controversy   Is 


brewing  over  this  question,  partly  because 
many  communities  are  hitting  their  con- 
stitutional debt  limits  and  partly  because 
voters  are  becoming  Increasingly  reluctant 
to  approve  large  bond  Issues. 

While  there's  no  exact  tally  on  Just  how 
many  State  constitutions  restrict  State  debt. 
Nebraska  U  limited  to  $100,000.  Florida  can- 
not have  any  at  all.  and  seven  other  States 
actually  have  no  debt.  Moreover.  34  States 
limit  their  municipalities'  debts. 

Nearly  all  State  constitutions  require  voter 
approved  of  State  bond  Issues,  and  voter  re- 
bellions against  such  p>ropoeals  are  spreading. 
Voters  last  year  defeated  a  record  $2.1  billion 
of  proposed  bonds,  up  from  $1.8  billion  In 
1962.  They  approved  only  $3.6  billion  of  new 
bonds,  down  from  $4.3  billion  In   1962. 

Many  States,  as  a  result,  are  unable  to 
Issue  voter-approved  "general  obligation" 
bonds  which  require  a  pledge  that  the  State 
will  use  Its  "full  faith  and  credit"  and  gen- 
eral taxing  power  to  repay  them.  States 
Instead  often  are  avoiding  both  their  voters 
and  their  debt  limits  by  creating  authorities, 
which  finance  public  projects  by  Issuing 
"revenue"  bonds:  these  arent  subject  to  a 
debt  limit  and  don't  require  public  approval. 

One  type,  the  true  revenue  bond,  is  repaid 
from  income  generated  by  the  project  it 
finances,  such  as  a  toll  road  or  power  dam. 
The  other,  controversial  kind  Is  repaid  In- 
directly by  taxes.  An  agency  may.  for  In- 
stance, build  a  school  and  rent  It  to  a  local 
school  district.  The  rent  Is  derived  from 
the  school  district's  tax  collections  and  is 
set  to  provide  enough  revenue  to  pay  for 
the  bonds. 

Revenue  bonds  were  first  used  In  the  last 
century  to  finance  such  projects  as  the  Erie 
Canal,  and  their  principal  use  Is  still  for 
Income-producing  projects  like  toll  roads. 
But  use  of  the  second  kind — not  really  reve- 
nue bonds — Is  steadily  being  expanded  to 
finance  State  office  buildings,  schools,  and 
housing. 

NKW    TOKK'S    AUTHOarnXB 

Evidence  Is  abundant  that  the  State- 
facility  type  of  revenue  bond  Is  being  put  to 
wider  use.  New  York,  for  example,  has  some 
25  State  authorities;  those  set  up  In  the  past 
2  years  Include  the  New  York  Job  Develop- 
ment Authority,  the  New  York  State  Atomic 
Research  and  Development  Authority,  the 
State  university  construction  fund,  and 
the  mental  hygiene  facilities  Improvement 
fund.  The  State's  authorities  have  more 
than  $3.3  billion  of  debt  outstanding,  com- 
pared with  only  $1  billion  owed  by  the  State 
Itaelf. 

Florida's  constitution  prohibits  any  State 
debt,  but  Its  State-run  authorities — Includ- 
ing the  Florida  Development  Commission 
(which  finances  State  office  buildings)  and 
the  State  board  of  administration  (which 
sells  bonds  for  several  agencies) — have  more 
than  $615  million  of  bonds  outstanding. 

Colorado  has  no  direct  State  debt  out- 
standing, but  State  agencies  Including  the 
State  highway  commission,  the  Colorado 
State  Home  for  the  Aged  Building  Author- 
ity, and  the  Colorado  State  Employment 
Department  Building  Authority  have  more 
than  $25  million  of  debt. 

Pennsylvania's  constitution  permits  some 
State  debt,  but  voters  must  approve  every 
Issue,  a  slow  and  costly  process.  To  avoid 
that  problem,  the  State's  school  building 
authority,  established  In  1947.  has  financed 
more  than  500  schools  by  Issuing  some  $360 
million  of  revenue  bonds.  The  authority 
leases  schools  to  local  communities,  and  lo- 
cal property  taxes  Indirectly  pay  Interest  and 
principal  on  the  bonds. 

ILLINOIS   issux 

Illinois  has  some  $445.7  million  of  general 
obligation  State  bonds  outstanding:  but  be- 
cause voters  were  becoming  reluctant  to 
approve  new  bonds,  the  State  legislature  In 
1961  created  the  IlllnoU  Building  Authority. 


This  agency  Is  expected  to  sell  Its  first  bond 
Issue,  about  $25.8  million  of  revenue  bonda. 
later  this  month:  It's  scheduled  to  Issue  an- 
other $43  million  next  summer.  Facilities 
financed  by  the  authority  will  be  leased  to 
the  State.  The  first  bonds  will  pay  for  new 
prisons  and  buildings  and  land  acquisition 
for  State-run  colleges. 

There's  growing  opposition  to  this  pro- 
liferation, both  by  some  State  officials  and  by 
Investment  bankers  who  sell  the  bonds 

"If  a  State  wants  to  put  up  housing  or 
office  buildings  or  schools  It  should  take  Its 
proposal  to  the  people  In  a  constitutional 
way,"  declares  Mr.  Levitt,  the  New  York 
State  comptroller  and  an  outspoken  oppo- 
nent of  authority  revenue  bonds.  Mr.  Lev- 
itt, a  Democrat,  contends  New  York's  au- 
thorities are  Increasingly  being  used  to  fi- 
nance projects  so  Republican  Governor 
Rockefeller  can  claim  In  his  presidential 
campaign  that  he  hasn't  Increased  the  State's 
debt 

A  spokesman  for  Governor  Rockefeller, 
however,  contends  that  "public  authority 
debt  U  not  State  debt.  Public  authori- 
ties are  public  benefit  corporations  financed 
by  the  receipts  of  their  activities.  To  the 
taxpayer,  the  significant  debt  Is  that  which 
Is  financed  from  State  revenues.  This  debt 
has  dropped  by  $118  million  under  Governor 
Rockefeller  to  1.2  percent  of  the  annual  State 
budget   from   2.6   percent." 

Another  widespread  objection  Is  that  such 
bonds  cost  taxpayers  more  than  those  backed 
directly  by  the  State,  which  usually  has  a 
higher  credit  rating.  "The  State  could  sell 
bonds  Itself  at  an  Interest  cost  four-tenths 
of  a  percentage  point  lower  than  the  author- 
ities pay."  says  Mr.  Levitt. 

"The  use  of  revenue  bonds  unquestion- 
ably raises  borrowing  costs."  agrees  E.  O.  Rol- 
land.  director  of  Florida's  State  board  of 
administration.  Mr.  Holland  has  urged  the 
Florida  legislature  to  amend  the  State's  con- 
stitution  to  permit  It  to  Incur  some  debt. 

Some  Investment  bankers  agree  with 
Messrs.  Levitt  and  Holland  that  States 
shouldn't  Issue  this  type  of  revenue  bond, 
which  they  contend  Is  really  an  Indirect 
claim  on  a  State's  or  town's  taxes. 

Says  Sidney  Homer,  a  noted  bond  special- 
ist who's  a  partner  of  Salomon  Bros.  &  Hut«- 
ler:  "They're  part  and  parcel  of  a  tendency 
In  this  country  to  make  rules  and  then  evade 
them.  The  spread  of  authorities  results  from 
the  States  reluctance  to  change  their  con- 
stitutional debt  limits  or  to  unbalance  their 
budgets" 

CRITICAL      PLIGHT      OP       SENECA 
INDIANS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  Sunday,  March  1,  dealing  with  the 
plight  being  faced  by  the  Seneca  Indians 
as  a  result  of  the  construction  of  the 
Klnzua  Dam  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  unani- 
mously enacted  legislation  to  provide 
relief  to  the  Seneca  Tribe  and  this  leg- 
islation is  now  under  active  review  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  have  already 
pointed  out  the  urgency  of  speed  if  our 
assistance  to  these  displaced  Indians  is 
to  be  timely  and  effective.  I  want  to  add 
my  voice  to  theirs  and  express  my  hope 
that  the  Senate  committee  can  act  im- 
mediately to  report  out  the  legislation  so 
that  the  bill  might  be  enacted  within  a 
matter  of  days. 
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I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  February  24  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post  discussing  this 
urgent  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

and  editorial  was  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From   the  New  York  Times.  Mar.   1.   1964 1 

Senegas,    Land   To    Be   Flooded,   Peer   Into 

Theik    Future    Darkly— 700    Indians,    To 

Be    Relocated    Because    of    Kinzua    Dam. 

Must  Leave  Unspoiled  Woodland  Domain 

IN  Few  Months 

(By    Robert   Trumbul') 
Salamanca.      N.Y..     February     26.— With 
straightforward  Indian  logic,  an  86-year-old 
Seneca  woman  voiced  today  the  bitterness  of 
her  tribe  against  the  U.S.  Government. 

"Since  I  was  a  girl."  said  Mrs.  Lena  Snow. 
"I  have  been  told  that  the  Senecas  would 
have  their  land  as  long  as  the  sun  shines 
and  the  river  flows.  Well.  I  haven't  seen 
them  stop." 

The  sun  was  shining,  sure  enough,  on  the 
simple  frame  house  where  Mrs.  Snow  has 
lived  for  60  years.  Nearby.  Ice  tinkled  In 
the  currents  of  the  Allegheny  River. 

But  as  surely  as  the  sun  shines  and  the 
river  flows.  Mrs.  Snow  and  hundreds  of  other 
Senecas  will  be  dispossessed  of  their  ances- 
tral land  In  a  few  months  as  water  backed 
up  by  a  Federal  dam  covers  their  homes. 

The  $107  million  dam.  at  Klnzua.  Pa.,  will 
Inundate  Seneca  homes  In  violation  of  a 
treaty  signed  by  the  Seneca  Nation  and  the 
United  States  In  1794,  guaranteeing  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Indian  land  forever.  This  Is 
said  to  be  the  oldest  treaty  In  the  U.S. 
archives. 

The  only  litigation  Involving  the  dam  was 
brought  by  the  Indians  In  1958.  They  asked 
the  courts  to  rule  on  whether  Congress  In- 
tended to  break  the  Government's  treaty 
with  the  Senecas  to  build  the  dam.  The 
U.S.  court  of  appeals  ruled  that  Congress 
did  Intend  to  break  the  treaty. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  more 
than  once  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  right  to  break  treaties,  so  this  right  was 
never  questioned  in  the  courts  by  the 
Senecas. 

A  committee  of  the  Senate  will  begin  hear- 
ings Monday  on  a  $16,931,000  bill,  already 
passed  by  the  House,  to  relocate  the  Senecas 
and  compensate  the  tribe  In  other  ways  for 
Washington's  repudiation  of  the  170-year-old 
treaty. 

ONE  hundred  families  INVOLVED 

It  Is  vital  to  more  than  100  Indian  families, 
consisting  of  nearly  700  Individuals,  that  the 
Senate  act  at  once  on  the  bill.  George  Heron, 
president  of  the  Seneca  Nation,  said.  Until 
the  measure  passes  and  the  funds  are  ap- 
propriated, he  declared,  the  displaced  Senecas 
cannot  begin  building  the  homes  to  which 
they  must  move  before  water  covers  the  area 
next  September. 

Mr.  Heron,  a  lithe  and  handsome  man. 
formerly  commuted  150  miles  a  day  to  Buf- 
falo and  back  as  a  steelworker.  Senecas  and 
some  other  Indians  of  the  Iroquois  Confed- 
eracy have  been  In  demand  for  such  Jobs 
because  of  their  apparent  Immunity  to  acro- 
phobia, or  fear  of  heights.  (Although  Mr. 
Heron  Is  at  home  on  top  of  a  spidery  tower, 
he  hates  to  fly  In  an  airplane). 

Today  the  former  steelworker  Is  the  elected 
head  of  a  nation  within  a  nation.  The  Sene- 
cas. like  other  Indian  tribes,  run  their  own 
affairs  on  the  reservation  through  elected 
officials.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  sub- 
ject to  Federal  and  State  laws  and  taxes. 

The  Allegany  Reservation  Is  only  a  mile  or 
so  wide,  but  It  runs  for  44  miles  along  a  slow 
bend  In  the  Allegheny  River  (the  Senecas 
give  the  name  their  own  spelling).     It  In- 


cludes the  pleasant  city  of  Salamanca,  built 
by  white  men  on  land  leased  from  the 
Indians. 

SENEGAS  PREFER  WOODS 

Pew  Senecas  have  much  to  do  with  the 
to"Wn  on  their  land,  beyond  working  in  white 
men's  factories  making  furniture  and  cast- 
ing bricks. 

They  prefer  to  live  near  the  woods  filled 
with  wild  game — Including  pheasants,  deer, 
and  bears — woods  that  will  soon  be  under 
water  because,  the  Senecas  say  wryly.  It  Is 
needed  "to  flush  white  men's  toilets  In  Pitts- 
burgh." 

Even  if  everything  works  out  as  the  Federal 
Government  has  promised,  the  displaced 
Senecas  are  going  to  be  constricted  into  a 
semlurban  way  of  life  that  has  been  com- 
pletely foreign  to  their  history. 

About  10,000  acres  that  the  Indians  now 
roam  at  will.  In  the  way  of  their  ancestors, 
will  be  flooded  by  the  dam.  In  place  of  this 
unspoiled  domain,  the  Senecas  have  been  cut 
back  to  a  500-acre  site  for  two  new  towns 
where  they  will  live  somewhat  like  sub- 
urbanites on  adjacent  plots  of  1  to  3  acres. 
"They  say  we  did  nothing  with  the  land 
anyway,  except  rattle  around  on  It,"  Mr. 
Heron  said.  "But  we  rattle  around,  and 
that's  something,  Isn't  It?" 

Senecas  live  today  on  family  acreage 
granted  by  the  tribal  authorities.  These 
grants  are  not  extraordinarily  large,  for  few 
Indians  want  to  engage  In  farming.  Instead, 
they  take  whatever  Jobs  are  available  for 
cash  wages.  The  average  family  Income  is 
$3,000  a  year,  and  unemployment  runs  at 
35  percent. 

So  the  Seneca  Is  often  poor,  and  lives  in 
a  house  that  may  be  little  better  than  a 
shack  and  without  plumbing.  But  he  is 
happy,  according  to  the  tribal  elders. 

"Give  me  a  shanty  where  I  can  live  as  I 
please,"  Mrs.  Snow  says.  However,  her  own 
simple  frame  hovisc  is  hardly  a  "shanty." 
Inside  there  Is  vrall-to-wall  carpeting  and  a 
big  television  set.  Many  other  Senecas  are 
similarly  comfortable  In  homes  that  look 
ramshackle  outside. 

Across  his  own  unfenced  grant,  the  Seneca 
gazes  upon  serene  forest  and  river  shore 
where  his  sons  can  learn  the  woodcraft  of 
their  ancestors  as  they  may  be  Inclined.  The 
coming  spring  will  be  the  last  for  this  free 
way  of  life  on  the  Allegany  Reservation. 

"The  Indians  are  going  to  have  to  adjust 
to  a  new  way  of  life  now,"  Mr.  Heron  said. 
"He  win  have  a  better  house,  but  without  the 
forest.  And  his  neighbors  will  be  different. 
Also,  living  in  the  new  homes  is  going  to  cost 
him  more." 

For  generations.  Mr.  Heron  explained,  the 
Senecas  have  been  accustomed  to  cutting 
their  firewood  free,  as  needed,  on  the  forested 
hillsides.  Each  family  had  Its  own  well, 
producing  clear,  sweet  water. 

Now  the  Seneca  households  will  have  to 
pay  for  their  fuel  and  drink  water  tasting  of 
chlorine  from  community  mains,  which  the 
Indian,  accustomed  to  wells  and  springs, 
dislikes. 

Many  Seneca  customs  will  change,  or  will 
be  observed  In  strange  settings.  For  exam- 
ple, about  40  cemetery  sites  will  be  relocated. 
The  Long  House,  where  the  Indians  dance 
to  the  beat  of  the  water  drum  and  the  turtle- 
shell  rattle,  and  practice  the  gentle  religion 
founded  by  an  18th-century  tribal  prophet 
named  Handsome  Lake,  will  also  be  moved. 
And  next  winter  there  will  have  to  be  new 
runs  for  the  snow  snake.  The  snow  snake  is 
a  slender  hickory  pole  7  feet  long,  which 
the  Indians  hurl  like  a  Javelin  Into  a  trough 
In  the  snow,  to  see  who  can  make  It  go 
farthest — an  ancient  competition  involving 
incantations  and  secret  medicines  rubbed 
into  the  wood. 

Those  crises,  all  subordinate  to  the  im- 
mediate housing  problem  facing  the  Seneca 
nation,  are  discussed  by  the  Indians  In  their 
own  language  at  councils  In  the  Long  House. 


NEW    SETTLEMENTS    PLANNED 

The  $16,931,000  relocation  and  rehabilita- 
tion program  now  before  the  Senate  has  been 
written  to  provide  for  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Seneca  nation  on 
its  reduced  reservation.  The  two  new  set- 
tlements, called  Jlmersontown  and  Steam- 
burg-Quaker  Bridge,  are  being  planned  as 
model  communities  In  school  facilities,  recre- 
ational areas  and  so  on. 

Friends  of  the  Senecas,  like  Representative 
James  A.  Haley,  Democrat,  of  Florida,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  hope  that  a  new  4-lane  highway 
included  in  the  Klnzua  Dam  project  will 
bring  a  heavy  tourist  traffic  through  the  Al- 
legany Reservation.  This  would  provide  a 
lucrative  market  for  the  cornhusk  masks  and 
dolls,  beadwork.  and  other  Seneca  handi- 
crafts. 

But  the  Senecas  have  learned  to  count  on 
what  they  see,  not  what  Is  promised.  The 
history  of  their  relations  with  the  white  man 
has  not  been  encouraging. 

The  distribution  this  week  of  the  annual 
allotment  of  treaty  cloth  provided  a  vivid 
example  of  time's  erosion  on  the  Govern- 
ment's conunltments  to  the  Senecas. 

Under  the  treaty  of  1794.  Washington 
sends  the  tribe  a  yearly  payment  in  cloth 
in  partial  return  for  Indian  concessions. 
The  Federal  expenditure  Is  about  $2,700,  Mr. 
Heron  said. 

"We  used  to  get  10  yards  each  of  the  color- 
fully designed  percale,  calico,  and  glhgham." 
he  recalled.  "Now  we  are  lucky  to  get  3 
yards  of  unbleached  muslin."    . 

The  muslin  Is  used  for  pillow  cases,  doll 
clothes,  and  other  purposes  of  little  sig- 
nificance In  the  Seneca  economy.  Neverthe- 
less, "the  Indians  feel  tha't  as  long  as  they 
are  getting  the  cloth,  the  treaty  will  con- 
tinue to  be  honored,"  Mr.  Heron  said. 

To  the  realistic  Senecas,  the  fact  that  the 
treaty  had  already  been  violated  by  the  con- 
demnation of  land  for  the  Klnzua  Dam 
backwater  Is  less  Important  now  than  the 
need  for  congressional  funds  to  assure  the 
new  housing  before  their  homes  are  flooded. 
"Our  housing  program  is  ready,  but  we 
can't  move  on  It  without  funds,"  Mr.  Heron 
said.  "If  we  don't  have  our  new  homes 
before  the  deadline  for  moving,  I  will  have 
to  advise  the  people  to  remain  where  they 
are. 

"You  might  say,"  he  remarked,  "that  we 
are  thinking  about  getting  angry  over  all 
this." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  24.  19641 
Injury  Upon  Injustick 

A  probability  of  adding  serious  Injury  to 
injustice  arises  from  the  delay  In  passing 
H.R.  1794  to  finance  the  relocation  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  Seneca  Indians  who  will 
be  deprived  of  their  homes  by  the  Klnzua 
Dam.  Construction  of  the  dam  near  the 
Pennsylvania-New  York  border  was  begun  in 
disregard  of  a  1794  treaty  guaranteeing  to 
the  Seneca  Nation  "free  iise  and  enjoyment" 
of  the  area  forever.  President  Kennedy  con- 
cluded In  1961  that  It  was  not  possible  to 
halt  the  Klnzua  project,  but  he  pledged  to 
the  anguished  Indians  full  cooperation  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  help  them  "make 
the  twijustment  as  fair  and  orderly  as  pos- 
sible." Now,  however,  flooding  of  the  Seneca 
lands  is  said  to  be  less  than  8  months  away 
and  funds  have  not  been  provided  to  build 
new  homes,  churches,  schools,  and  roads  on 
the  remaining  land. 

The  House  unanimously  passed  H.R.  1794 
2  weeks  ago,  and  Senate  hearings  are  sched- 
uled for  March  2.  No  opposition  to  the  bill 
has  arisen,  but  It  is  feared  that  it  will  be 
catight  in  the  Senate  fllibvister  over  civil 
rlghte  and  Indeflnltely  delayed.  If  that 
should  happen,  flooding  from  the  dam  may 
drive  the  Indians  out  of  their  homes  before 
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It  U   poMlble  to  CMxy   out   an   orderly  re- 
location. 

If  It  l8  Impcaslble  to  speed  up  the  Senate 
bearing.  Chairman  Frank  Chuech,  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs,  should 
make  certain  that  It  Is  held  on  March  2.  in 
spite  of  any  filibuster,  and  that  the  bill  Is 
promptly  reported  to  the  Senate.  The  Im- 
portance of  the  bill  would  then  Justify  spe- 
cial efforts  to  have  It  pass  the  Senate  by 
unanimous  consent.  To  leave  this  harassed 
minority  without  relief  as  manmade  fiood- 
waters  encroach  upon  It  would  be  a  reproach 
to  the  whole  country. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr  President,  a  few 
days  ago  I  had  a  discussion  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield!  about  Viet- 
nam. It  dealt  with  his  suggestion  that 
we  give  consideration  to  President  de 
Gaulle's  ideas  for  the  neutralization  of 
Vietnam. 

This  morning  we  find  widespread 
speculation  in  the  press,  most  prom- 
inently displayed.  Today.  Asia  probably 
bulks  largest  in  the  news  of  any  area  in 
the  world.  It  is  a  question  sis  to  the 
support  which  the  United  States  would 
give  to  alternative  courses  of  action, 
first,  to  the  extension  of  the  struggle  by 
South  Vietnam  to  North  Vietnam;  sec- 
ond, the  possible  espousal  of  De  Gaulle's 
neutralist  ideas ;  third,  to  stay  where  we 
are  now. 

The  news  carried  in  the  newspapers  is 
also  clear  that  the  existing  regime  in 
South  Vietnam  is  very  much  concerned 
about  Its  own  position.  The  head  of  that 
regime.  MaJ.  Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh.  is 
concerned  because  he  believes  that  there 
Is  a  French  plan  to  kill  him.  according  to 
the  lead  story  in  the  New  York  Times. 

I  believe  it  Is  clear,  on  the  basis  of 
the  national  consensus  as  it  is  reflected 
over  the  weekend,  and  by  what  I  and 
other  Senators  have  said  and  by  what 
other  Americans  have  said,  that  we  are 
In  Vietnam  to  stay,  that  we  will  do  our 
utmost  to  give  all  the  aid  we  can  to  South 
Vietnam,  that  we  will  do  our  utmost  to 
bring  about  a  stable  democratic  govern- 
ment in  South  Vietnam;  that  we  are 
not  getting  out  of  South  Vietnam,  and 
that  we  are  not  adopting  the  De  Gaulle 
ideas  of  neutralization;  also,  that  there 
is  no  Idea  at  present  of  extending  the 
struggle  to  North  Vietnam.  In  other 
words,  we  intend  to  hold  our  groxind  and 
to  implement  our  position,  considering 
where  we  are. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  that  view,  and 
I  believe  the  Nation  does  also.  It  calls 
for  action  on  the  part  of  the  President 
and  the  State  Department 

I  take  the  floor  today  because  in  this 
critically  important  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves.  I  t)eUeve  that  the 
President  should  make  a  considered 
statement  to  the  American  people,  de- 
claring American  policy  on  South  Viet- 
nam. I  also  believe  that  this  statement 
should  be  supported  by  a  white  paper  is- 
sued by  the  State  Department,  explain- 
ing the  position  of  the  United  States 
in  respect  to  our  policy  in  South  Viet- 
nam, why  we  are  there,  and  what  we  in- 
tend to  do. 

I  believe  both  of  these  actions  are  nec- 
essary, to  give  a  senae  of  permanence 


and  stability  to  the  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  today.  It  does  not 
mean  that  we  will  undertake  greater 
commitments  than  we  have,  or  threaten 
to  do  something  which  we  have  no  inten- 
tion of  doing,  or  refrain  from  threaten- 
ing to  do  anything.  It  does  mean  that 
It  is  essential  that  the  American  people 
have  peace  of  mind  about  South  Viet- 
nam, that  what  they  are  doing  is  right, 
that  they  have  determined,  as  a  nation, 
to  do  it.  and  that  this  is  the  policy  which 
the  President  and  the  State  Department 
should  carry  out. 

This  is  critically  important.  The 
Chinese  situation  is  none  too  good  as  it 
relates  to  India.  The  struggle  between 
Communist  China  and  Communist  Rus- 
sia continues.  In  short,  in  this  unstable 
situation  there  is  the  real  element  of  the 
policy  of  the  United  States,  which  should 
be  declared  in  an  unequivocal  way. 
Finally,  the  whole  southeast  Asia  area 
depends  on  South  Vietnam  as  the  key- 
stone in  the  arch. 

The  character  of  our  position  there 
may  well  determine  whether  Communist 
China  will  or  will  not  sweep  through  all 
Asia.  This  would  change  the  balance 
in  the  world  and  put  us  in  the  gravest 
jeopardy.  So  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  President  and  the  State  Department 
will  at  the  earliest  moment  make  secure 
the  one  secure  element  in  the  whole 
South  Vietnamese  situation,  namely  the 
home  base  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
the  determination  of  the  American  peo- 
ple that  they  would  rather  take  casual- 
ties and  losses  than  inestimably  greater 
ones  which  would  become  inevitable  if 
the  whole  free  world  position,  in  south 
and  southeast  Asia  were  eroded,  as  it 
would  be  if  we  were  to  pull  out  of  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
sun  sorry  that  I  did  not  hear  the  begin- 
ning of  the  remsirks  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York.  I 
was  informed  that  he  referred  to  the 
colloquy  which  the  Senator  from  New 
York  hsul  with  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana in  the  Senate  Isist  week. 

So  far  SIS  Vietnsun  is  concerned,  there 
are  some  f{u:tors  which  we  ought  to  keep 
in  mind,  tuid  I  believe  the  record  ought 
to  be  kept  straight.  Our  purpose  in 
Vietnam,  sis  I  see  It,  is  to  assist  the  Viet- 
namese to  msdntaln  the  territorisd  integ- 
rity bstsed  on  the  1954  Geneva  Accord, 
which  means  that  the  frontier  estab- 
lished at  the  17th  parallel  will  continue 
to  be  recognized,  and  that  we  will  con- 
tribute In  the  future,  as  we  have  in  the 
past,  to  the  protection  of  that  territorial 
integrity  suid  the  stabilization  said  secu- 
rity of  the  country. 

To  accomplish  this  will  mean  a  contin- 
uation of  our  present  participation,  both 
economic  and  military,  and  a  continued 
policy  of  strengthening  the  South  Viet- 
nsimese  forces  so  that  they  can  continue 
the  war:  put  down  the  Vietcong  ele- 
ments within  the  country,  sind  do  what 
they  csm  to  stop  the  inflow  of  the  Viet- 
minh  along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail 
through  Laos  and  Csunbodla  on  the  west 
and  the  sea  transport  on  the  esist. 

It  hsis  been  said  by  the  highest  ofB- 
cisils  in  the  psist  two  administrations, 
suid  in  this  administration,  that  this  is 


primarily  a  Vietnamese  war.  and  that  if 
it  is  to  be  won  it  must  be  won  by  the 
Vietnsunese  themselves.  There  have  also 
been  indications  by  high  offlcisds  In  this 
and  the  preceding  administration  that 
this  war  could  be  brought  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion  as  far  as  we  su-e  concerned 
in  anywhere  from  1  to  3  to  5  years.  Also, 
statements  have  been  made  to  the  effect 
that  American  troops  would  be  with- 
drawn by  tentatively  determined  dates. 

Having  described  what  our  purpose  is 
in  Vietnsim.  the  next  question  is:  What 
will  be  the  result  when  suid  If  the  objec- 
tives desired  are  achieved?  The  result 
will  be  that  Vietnam  to  which  we  are 
not  tied,  under  a  mutusd  security  agree- 
ment, and  which  comes  under  the  South- 
cast  Asia  Treaty  Organization.  SEATO— 
only  Incidentally  and  through  sissocla- 
tion — would  then  be  in  complete  charge 
of  its  own  future.  It  would.  I  assume,  be 
friendly  oriented  toward  the  United 
States,  but  in  the  absence  of  definite  se- 
curity treaty  arrsingements,  it  would  be 
clfissifled  SIS  a  neutral  nation,  a  neutrali- 
zation not  In  favor  of  Communist  North 
Vietnam,  not  in  favor  of  Communist 
China,  but  in  favor  of.  stnd  for  the  pro- 
tection of.  South  Vietnam  itself. 

Its  problem  then,  as  now.  would  be 
to  establish  some  sort  of  mutually  ac- 
ceptable sigreement  covering  its  western 
frontier  with  Csunbodia.  Perhaps  the 
same  border  situation  would  apply  to 
Laoe.  but  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
there  is  no  indication  that  such  is  the 
csise  at  the  present  time. 

This,  in  brief,  in  my  opinion,  sums 
up  our  reasons  for  being  in  Vietnam  and 
for  staying  in  Vietnam.  Stating  what 
our  objectives  are  emphasizes  that  our 
contribution  can  best  be  only  on  the  pe- 
riphery, and  that  basically  and  primarily 
the  solution  must  be  sought  by  the  Viet- 
namese themselves.  That  solution  in- 
volves not  only  a  military  victory  over  the 
Vietcong  in  South  Vietnsun,  but  stop- 
ping the  flow  of  arms  from  North  Viet- 
nsim, the  rectification  of  border  difficul- 
ties with  Cambodia  and  possibly  Laos, 
and  perhaps,  most  important  of  all.  a 
government  bs«ed  on  stability  and  sup- 
port of  the  Vletnsmiese  people. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  have  1  more  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  the  present 
time,  suxording  to  the  best  information  I 
have  received — and  I  have  a  purpose  In 
making  this  statement — this  Govern- 
ment has  Indicated  an  interest  In  the 
four-power  propossil  sulvanced  by  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk.  Chief  of  State  of 
Cambodia,  to  the  effect  that  a  four-power 
conference  should  be  convened  for  the 
purpose  of  guaranteeing  the  borders  and 
the  neutrality  of  Cambodia— those  pow- 
ers to  be  Thailand.  South  Vietnam, 
the  United  States,  and  Cambodia  itself. 

When  people  try  to  read  into  remsu-ks 
which  I  have  made  that  I  have  advocated 
that  in  any  negotiations  of  this  sort  vls- 
a-vis  South  Vietnam.  I  have  indicated 
that  Communist  China  must  be  one  of 
the  participsuits.  they  are  reading  into 
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my  remarks  something  which  is  not 
there.  I  tried  to  make  the  record  clear 
in  the  colloquy  I  had  with  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  JavitsI.  the 
other  day. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
first  place,  I  am  sorry  the  Senator  from 
Montana  did  not  hear  what  I  said.  I 
only  referred  to  him  as  showing  my  con- 
tinuity of  Interest  in  the  area.  I  did  not 
in  any  way  try  to  go  over  the  same  ground 
sigain. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  it  was  the 
same  subject. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  was  the  same  subject. 
Second,  I  am  certainly  not  one  who  has 
felt  that  the  Senator  from  Montana  hsis 
in  any  way  involved  the  Communist  Chi- 
nese among  the  negotiating  parties. 
Perhaps  others  have,  but  I  certainly 
have  not.  and  I  make  no  such  sissertlon 
now.  and  would  not  dream  of  doing  so. 
I  was  very  clear  as  to  the  Senator's  posi- 
tion. 

Third,  I  am  sure  the  Senator  heard 
my  recommendation — and  I  believe  we 
are  arriving  at  a  national  consensus — 
that  it  would  be  well  to  have  that  policy 
firmly  established  through  a  declaration 
by  the  President  to  the  people,  espe- 
cially as  we  are  suffering  csisualtles  In 
South  Vietnsun.  the  only  place  in  the 
world  where  we  are.  It  Is  really  a  hot 
conflict  at  the  moment.  The  declara- 
tion should  be  supported  by  a  white 
paper  on  the  part  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, giving  the  whole  history  of  our 
relationship  to  this  crisis. 

Fourth,  the  Senator  and  I  really  do 
not  differ  quite  so  much,  as  we  have 
gradually  narrowed  the  ground  of  dif- 
ference. 

I  sun  deeply  concerned  about  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  difficulties  we  face  in  Cam- 
bodia and  the  Pathet  Lao  difficulties  in 
Laos  and  South  Vietnam.  If  we  give  the 
South  Vietnamese  the  feeling  that  we 
are  anxious  to  liquidate  that  situation 
at  the  earliest  moment. 

I  would  rather  give  them  the  feeling 
that  we  are  willing  to  accept  casualties, 
provided  we  remain  true  to  the  original 
mission  we  set  for  ourselves.  There  may 
be  a  little  difference  of  timing,  there  may 
be  a  little  difference  in  emphasis,  but  as 
we  have  gradually  narrowed  the  grounds 
of  difference.  I  think  timing  and  em- 
phasis are  the  points  that  stand  out. 

I  fully  respect  what  the  Senator  hsis 
ssild.  No  one  honors  him  more  than  I 
for  the  fact  that  this  subject  has  been 
thrust  Into  the  forefront  of  discussion. 
He  and  I  sigree  that  this  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  helpful. 

Finally,  one  of  the  major  Items  to  ap- 
pear In  the  press  this  morning  is  the  dis- 
array of  the  NATO  Alliance  on  this  issue. 
It  is  reported  that  there  is  considerable 
dissension  in  NATO,  which  is  all  the 
more  resison  for  taking  advantsige  of  a 
developing  consensus  in  our  Nation  suid 
nailing  it  down  sis  to  the  fundamental 
basis  of  American  policy  and  our  willing- 
ness to  tsike  csisualties  and  difficulties  in 
order  to  persevere  In  that  policy  In  South 
Vietnsun. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  had  better  become  fully 
aware  of  exsuitly  what  confronts  us.  in 
view  of  the  possibilities  In  Vietnam.    The 


truth  will  hurt  no  one.  The  truth  should 
and  must  be  told.  If  we  go  along  on  the 
basis  of  some  policies  which  I  have  heard 
sidvocated,  even  in  the  Senate,  and  also 
in  the  press,  the  American  people  had 
better  be  made  fully  aware  of  the  costs 
involved,  not  only  in  material  and  money, 
but  in  men,  as  well.  And  they  had  better 
think  this  through  carefully.  All  we 
here  can  do  is  discuss  this  matter.  The 
responsibility  lies  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  think  he  has  con- 
ducted himself  in  exemplary  fashion. 
His  understanding  is  sound,  and  his  grip 
has  been  firm:  and  I  only  hope  that  when 
Mr.  McNamara  returns  from  Vietnam— 
and  I.  for  one.  am  delighted  that  a  man 
of  his  caliber  is  going  there  again- he 
will  be  able  to  give  the  President  the 
benefit  of  his  survey  and  inquiry,  so  that 
we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  deter- 
mine where  we  are,  and  where  we  are 
going. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  hsis  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  NATO  is  in  disarray. 
Mr.  President.  NATO  has  been  in  dis- 
array for  years;  CENTO  has  been  in  dis- 
array ;  and  SEATO  has  been  in  disarray. 
I  think  the  best  thing  our  country  can  do 
is  resissess  its  foreign  policy,  insofar  as  It 
Is  possible  to  do  so,  face  up  to  the  realities 
of  today,  and  not  depend  so  much  on  the 
wishes  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  sigain  to 
me.  very  briefly? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  the  American 
people  win  accept  the  risks  In  Vietnsun. 
If  we  pursue  our  present  policy.  That  is 
the  fundamental  point  I  am  trying  to 
make — that  they  are  not  unduly  dis- 
suaded from  that  by  the  desires  on  which 
both  the  Senator  from  Montana  and  I 
sigree.  I  believe  that  when  the  Issue  Is 
presented  squarely — and  It  seems  to  me 
the  Senator  from  Montana  and  I  cer- 
tainly sigree  on  that — the  American  peo- 
ple will  accept  the  risks  and  will  back  a 
continusince  of  the  present  policy,  not- 
withstanding the  risks,  even  including 
csisualtles. 


UNITED  STATES  CHECKS  LARD 
DEAL 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  prompt 
sictlon  of  President  Johnson  In  blocking 
shipments  of  lard  from  the  United  States 
to  Communist  Cuba.  By  acting  prompt- 
ly, the  Presidfent  prevented  a  small  hole 
in  the  dike  of  U.S.  economic  policy  from 
becoming  an  even  more  dissistrous  break- 
through which  would  have  given  all  of 
our  European  allies  even  more  of  an 
invitation  to  trade  with  Csistro. 

Mr.  President,  the  incident  shows  that 
there  is  a  pressing  need  for  closer  coordi- 
nation of  trade  policies.  Within  the 
United  States,  and  under  the  terms  of 
the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949.  there  is 
adequate  authority  to  regulate  exports, 
to  require  licenses,  and.  If  necessary,  to 
refuse  licenses  in  cases  where  trade 
would  not  be  in  the  overall  Interests  of 
the  United  States.  Yet  trade  with  Cuba 
has  been  treated  In  such  an  amorphous 
manner,  without  form  or  consistency, 
that  it  Is  technically  possible  for  U.S. 


merchants  to  sell  msiny  types  of  food 
and  medicine  to  Cuba,  without  any  kind 
of  license.  Even  though  such  sales 
would  have  great  foreign  policy  effects, 
there  is  at  present  no  requirement  for 
licensing.  The  first  step  surely  is  for  the 
United  States  to  set  its  own  house  In 
order,  and  to  require  in  the  case  of 
Cuba,  SIS  we  do  for  Red  China, 
North  Vietnam,  and  North  Korea,  that 
exp>ort  licenses  be  obtained  for  all  ship- 
ments. In  this  way  our  Government 
could  grant  permission  for  Items  badly 
needed  for  humanitarian  purposes,  such- 
as  perhaps  certain  kinds  of  drugs  In  an 
emergency,  but  could  refuse  licenses  in 
a  case  of  this  sort,  where  the  motive  Is 
primarily  profit  and  the  impact  would 
have  been  disastrous. 

The  second  step  In  United  States  eco- 
nomic coordination  of  trade  with  Cuba, 
after  we  have  set  our  own  procedures  In 
somewhat  better  order,  Is  to  press  our 
allies  more  effectively  for  a  coordinated 
policy  on  Cuban  trade.    The  cutting  off 
of  aid.  small  sis  it  wsis.  might  have  been 
extremely   effective,   had  It  been  done 
promptly  after  the  missile  crisis  in  1962. 
It  will  obviously  mean  a  good  deal  less 
today.    We  should  plan  for  an  interna- 
tional conference  of  all  the  major  in- 
dustrial nations  involved,  with  a  view  to 
working  out  fair  and  reasonable  proce- 
dures on  the  Cuba  trade.    We  may  have 
to  make  compromises  of  other  kinds,  to 
get  their  agreement  on  Cuba.    We  may, 
for  instance,  have  to  yield  to  British 
pleas  to  cut  off  United  States  aid  to  In- 
donesia— a  course  which  many  Ameri- 
cans would  In  any  csise  favor;  but  we 
should  make  clear  that  cooperation  is 
a  two-way  street,  and  that  If  our  allies 
are  going  to  exF>ect  to  obtain  our  coop- 
eration on  Issues  of  major  Importance  to 
them,  we  should  have  their  cooperation 
in  connection  with  matters  which  we 
consider   Important.      An   International 
conference  of  major  Western  Industrial 
nations  and  Japan  would  be  the  best  way 
to  make  clear  our  own  determination  to 
do  everything  within  our  power  to  Insure 
that  the  economic  strength  and  resources 
of  the  West  are  not  available  to  Csistro 
in  his  continuing  campaign  for  the  sub- 
version of  Latin  America. 


BULGAIIIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  Tues- 
day. March  3.  is  the  anniversary  of  Bul- 
garian Independence  Day.  Near  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  the  breakup  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  released  the  captive 
peoples  of  Slavic  Europe.  Centuries  be- 
fore, the  Bulgarian  Nation  had  been  a 
great  nation  under  vigorous  and  progres- 
sive kings.  The  Bulgarians  remembered 
this,  and  were  determined  to  have  their 
freedom.  After  bitter  fighting,  they 
gained  Independence  for  a  ravaged  and 
chaotic  country:  and  by  1912  the  dedi- 
cated leadership  of  the  liberal  parties 
established  Bulgaria  as  a  firm  and  devel- 
oping nation.  Then  tragic  wars  damaged 
much  of  the  great  work  done  In  educa- 
tion, construction,   and  Industry. 

Throughout  the  interwar  years,  Bul- 
garia attempted  to  repair  the  injury 
done  between  1912  and  1918.  By  1939, 
conditions   were    once   sigain   markedly 
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good.    Bulgaria  was  on  the  point  of  en- 
tering a  period  of  very  rapid  develop- 
ment.    One  reason  for  its  growth  was 
new  trade  with   other  countries,  espe- 
cially Germany.     This  led  Bulgaria  to 
the  sad  mistake  of  declaring  war  against 
the  Western  Allies,  along  with  Germany, 
in  1941.    That  was  real  and  tragic  evi- 
dence   that   trade    brings   political    in- 
fluence.    That  action  is  a  lesson  which 
many  nations  today  should  heed.    Again 
war  brought  Bulgaria  suffering  and  de- 
struction.   In  1944.  Bulgaria  began  trying 
to  escape  from  German  control,  and  of- 
fered to  sign  an  armistice  with  England 
and  the  United  States.    But  Soviet  Rus- 
sia was  closer  than  we  were;  and  in  Sep- 
tember    1944.     Soviet     troops     Invaded 
Bulgaria.    With  their  coming,  as  every- 
where in  Europe,  arrived  the  Communist 
Party  and  its  heartless  oppression.    The 
patriots  of  Bulgaria  had  been  fighting 
valiantly  against  both  German  and  So- 
viet   occupation.    But    the    Communist 
Party,  backed  by  the  presence  of  the  Red 
army,  seized  all   power   early   in    1945. 
Then  the  familiar  story  of  executions, 
deportations,  concentration  camps,  and 
rigged  elections  was  repeated  all  over 
agsdn.    By  the  end  of  1945.  another  coun- 
try had  been  forced  into  the  Communist 
bloc  of  satellite  subjects. 

The  Bulgarian  people  were  victims  of 
foreign  domination  for  centuries.  Yet 
they  never  gave  up  hope,  because  there 
ideas  and  examples  of  a  better  life  were 
flowing  to  them  from  free  countries  else- 
where in  the  world.  It  was  these  ideas 
and  examples  which  Inspired  the  original 
Bulgarian  independence  which  we  cele- 
brate today.  We  are  confident  that  un- 
der the  hopeless  and  pointless  subjuga- 
tion now  exercised  over  Bulgaria  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  spark  of  freedom  bums 
as  bright  as  ever.  The  Communists' 
efforts  are  directed  at  convincing  the 
Bulgarians  that  there  is  no  life  better 
than  communism.  Our  task  is  to  prove  to 
them  that  there  is  a  much  better  life  in 
freedom.  Especially  we  must  congratu- 
late Bulgarian-Americans  for  their  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  their  homeland.  May 
they  soon  celebrate  with  renewed  joy  an 
independence  day  which  will  have  in- 
creased meaning. 


NASA  ELECTRONICS  RESEARCH 
CENTER^LET  US  REEXAMINE 
SUCH  DECISIONS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
over  100  communities  across  the  Nation 
requested  consideration  for  the  location 
of  the  proposed  $60  million  NASA  Elec- 
tronics Research  Center.  Apart  from  the 
initial  investment  of  $60  million  in  build- 
ing it.  this  facility  will  cause  as  much  as 
$50  million  a  year  to  go  into  the  local 
economy  and  beneflt  people  liviiig  in  that 
entire  area.  In  addition,  it  will  have 
significant  long-range  value  in  attract- 
ing new  industry  to  the  area  in  which  it 
is  located. 

When  plans  for  this  project  were  first 
announced,  it  was  rumored  that  it  was 
earmarked  for  Boston.  NASA  officials 
dutifully  heard  appeals  by  university  ad- 
ministrators, scientists,  and  local  officials 
from  29  locations  throughout  our  Nation. 


including  several  in  Ohio,  seeking  this 
research  Center.  Then  they  announced 
that  the  Center  would  go  to  Boston — on 
the  ground  that  the  nearness  of  Harvard 
University.  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  private  electronics  lab- 
oratories gave  the  best  assurance  of  the 
Center's  success,  so  they  said  Thus  far. 
there  is  little  to  indicate  that  thorough 
evaluation  was  given  to  potential  loca- 
tions distant  from  the  Boston  area. 

Mr.  President,  two  or  three  excellent 
sites  were  offered  by  communities  in 
Ohio.  Among  these  were  very  desirable 
locations  in  Columbus,  Sandusky.  Chil- 
licothe.  and  the  Crile  Hospital  site,  at 
Parma.  Ohio,  a  city  of  100.000.  a  suburb 
of  Cleveland,  and  the  fastest  growing 
community  in  our  State.  Frankly.  I  be- 
lieve that  no  other  site  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government  is  comparable  to 
the  Crile  Hospital  site,  which  has  324 
acres  of  prime  Government-owned  and 
developed  real  estate.  It  is  sound  econ- 
omy for  the  Federal  Government  to  use 
its  own  land  for  new  goveriunental  facil- 
ities. Not  only  does  this  save  taxpayers' 
money,  but  the  Government  also  has  the 
benefit  of  land  use  studies  which  were 
made  at  the  time  of  the  original  acquisi- 
tion. 

In  all  respects,  Cleveland  eminently 
qualifies  for  this  important  new  facility. 
It  has  two  first-rate  engineering 
schools — Case  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Fenn  College — Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. Baldwin  Wallace  College.  John 
Carroll  University,  and  other  outstand- 
ing institutions  of  higher  learning.  The 
famed  College  of  Wooster.  Hiram  Col- 
lege and  Kent  State  University  are  not 
far  away.  In  the  area  of  private  elec- 
tronics research.  Cleveland  possesses  one 
of  the  oldest  and  best  developed  facilities 
in  the  country — the  Nela  Park  Research 
Center  of  the  General  Electric  Co. — and 
a  host  of  other  private  electronics  enter- 
prises, including  the  Thompson-Ramo 
Products  Co. 

Furthermore,  the  Lewis  Flight  Center, 
an  important  NASA  facility,  already  is 
in  a  suburb  of  Cleveland.  The  Lewis 
Flight  Center  could  provide  staff  and 
facilities  to  accelerate  the  operation  per- 
haps a  year  or  two  ahead  of  schedule 
than  if  the  electronic  center  were  located 
elsewhere. 

The  proposed  location  to  which  I  am 
adverting  is  only  12  miles  from  down- 
town Cleveland.  It  is  ideally  located  for 
a  facility  of  the  kind  proposed.  The  air- 
port and  the  Lewis  night  Center  are  less 
than  15  minutes  distant  by  automobile. 
It  takes  but  30  minutes  or  less  to  reach 
some  of  the  finest  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  Nation.  Comfortable  and 
lovely  residential  areas  surround  the 
area  making  it  attractive  to  the  highly 
skilled  scientists  who  will  staff  the  re- 
search center. 

1  At  this  point  Mr.  Bayh  took  the  chair 
as  Presiding  Officer.  > 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
while  it  is  certainly  the  desire  of  all  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  that  this  facility 
be  located  at  a  site  which  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  our  space  program,  it  is 
evident  that  too  much  favoritism  has 
been  shown  to  two  or  three  areas  in  the 
Nation  in  regard  to  space  activities  to 


the  neglect  of  other  areas,  equally  satis- 
factory or  superior.  Each  time  a  new 
facility  is  proposed,  we  hear  the  same 
well-worn  argument  that  it  should  go  to 
an  area  which  already  has  institutions 
with  experience  in  this  field.  As  a  result 
a  vicious  cycle  has  formed,  and  it  can  al- 
most be  predicted  that  any  new  impor- 
tant space  facility  will  go  to  Boston, 
Houston,  or  to  California.  Evidently, 
communities  in  the  47  other  States  of  the 
Union  are  to  be  ignored  and  are  not 
to  take  part  in  the  space  age. 

Frankly.  I  am  tired  of  the  argument. 
I  rise  today  to  speak  briefiy  in  protest 
of  what  has  been  going  on.  When  we 
meet  with  officials  of  NASA  and  talk  on 
the  subject,  we  are  like  supplicants  In 
a  matter  that  has  already  been  decided 
before  our  arguments  are  heard  and 
what  we  have  to  offer  is  made  clear. 

Furthermore,  it  is  high  time  that  new- 
areas  of  the  country  share  properly  in 
Federal  research  and  development 
plans.  We  have  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  Ohio  which  are  of  the  top- 
most rank.  I  am  not  convinced  that  it 
is  necessary  that  10  of  the  Nation's  2,100 
universities  and  colleges,  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  MIT.  and  Colum- 
bia leading  the  list,  should  receive  40 
percent  of  the  $900  million  in  Federal 
research  funds  awarded  to  higher  ed- 
ucational institutions  during  the  last 
fiscal  year.  To  the  contrary.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  was  wrong  to  do  so.  Fed- 
eral officials  insist  that  funds  must  go 
where  the  scientific  talent  is.  but  by  con- 
sistently favoring  a  few  universities, 
such  as  those  to  which  I  have  referred, 
either  in  California  or  in  the  Boston 
area,  of  course,  talent  will  naturally 
flock  to  those  universities.  In  my  own 
mind  I  am  certain  that  if  Ohio  State 
University,  the  University  of  Illinois,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Purdue  University,  Indiana  University, 
and  other  universities  in  the  great  State 
from  whence  the  present  Presiding  Of- 
ficer (Mr.  Bayh  in  the  chair)  comes,  or 
other  outstanding  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  the  Midwest,  were  to  receive 
grants  comparable  to  those  awarded 
favored  colleges  in  the  Boston  area  and 
in  California,  within  a  year  or  two  they 
could  claim  to  have  the  so-called  talent 
now  making  those  colleges  so  attractive. 
They  could  claim  to  have  much  of  that 
scientific  talent  that  is  now  being  spK)- 
ken  of  when  officials  of  NASA  say  that 
funds  must  be  awarded  in  those  certain 
areas  to  which  I  have  adverted. 

Mr.  President.  I  fervently  believe  that 
now  is  the  time  to  stop  and  investigate 
the  entire  program  of  the  National  Ad- 
ministration and  Space  Agency.  I  can 
assure  Senators  that  NASA  officials  will 
have  to  set  forth  patent  and  very  power- 
ful arguments  for  locating  the  project 
at  Boston,  and  to  explain  clearly  and 
to  advance  logical  reasons  overwhelm- 
ing in  their  clarity  for  locating  in  Boston, 
when  other  qualified  sites,  including 
Cleveland,  were  rejected.  Shortly  there 
will  be  testimony  before  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  of 
which  I  am  a  member.  I  shall  be  on 
hand  asking  to  be  shown  why  this  favor- 
itism, as  I  look  at  it,  has  been  perpetuated 
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and  why  anything  of  that  sort  should 
be  continued. 

Between  the  east  coast  and  the  west 
coast  there  are  3.000  miles  of  America. 
Between  Boston  and  California  there  are 
180  million  Americans.  Unless  there  are 
real  and  compelling  reasons  for  the  deci- 
sion to  select  Boston,  the  people  who  live 
in  other  areas  of  our  Nation  feel  that 
they.  too.  have  a  right  to  share  in  the 
development  of  and  in  the  benefits  from 
space  research  and  technology.  We  seek 
to  have  citizens  in  all  areas  of  the  50 
States  of  our  Union  contribute  to  the  ex- 
ploration of  outer  space  and  contribute 
to  the  supremacy  and  welfare  of  our 
country  as  they  have  the  skill,  the  educa- 
tion, and  the  scientific  talent  to  do  so. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  am  glad  to 
jrleld  to  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  commend 
my  colleague  for  speaking  on  the  sub- 
ject today.  While  he  and  I  are  from 
Ohio,  I  think  the  issue  embraces  a  much 
larger  territory  than  Ohio  Itself.  The 
entire  midwest  part  of  our  country  Is 
involved  in  a  treatment  accorded  by  the 
Federal  Government  that  Is  gradually 
eroding  the  growth  of  the  Midwest  In 
favor  of  other  areas  throughout  the 
country. 

My  colleague  mentioned  the  fact  that 
hearings  were  held  by  a  committee  of 
NASA  to  determine  the  place  in  the  coun- 
try to  which  the  center  should  be  as- 
signed. I  attended  those  meetings  when 
Ohio  applicants  presented  their  evidence, 
especially  when  Columbus  and  Cleveland 
did  so.  I  wish  frankly  to  state  what  while 
I  was  there  espousing  the  cause  of  Cleve- 
land and  Cincinnati.  I  said  to  myself. 
"This  is  just  vain  talk.  The  decision  has 
been  made."  These  hearings  are  an  in- 
strumentality to  give  dignity  to  the 
choice  of  Boston.  Subsequent  develop- 
ments rather  effectively  confirmed  the 
judgment  which  I  had  at  that  time. 

The  Presiding  Officer,  Senator  Bayh,  is 
from  Indiana.  When  I  speak  of  the  Mid- 
west States,  I  include  eight  in  that  area- 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois.  Iowa.  Kansas. 
Michigan,  Mirmesota,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  statistics  and  graphs  of  economic 
growth  show  that  the  trend  in  those 
States  is  downward.  I  suggest  that  a 
substantial  cause  for  the  erosion  of  the 
economy  in  the  Midwest  comes  from  this 
propensity  upon  the  part  of  the  central 
government  not  to  assign  to  different 
areas  of  the  country  those  operations 
which  becwne  the  subjects  of  attracting 
new  industry  and  retaining  old. 

The  electronic  research  center  is  gone. 
It  Is  assigned  to  Boston.  That  Is  where 
it  was  assigned  in  October  of  1962.  when 
the  elections  throughout  the  country 
were' being  held. 

The  committee  which  heard  the  differ- 
ent petitions  was  very  courteous.  It 
caused  us  to  believe  that  if  we  would 
show  what  universities  we  had,  what  the 
environmental  situation  was,  what  the 
cultural  situation  was  that  there  would  be 
an  effort  to  consider  Ohio  and  one  or  two 
other  States.  That  was  just  a  facade. 
That  is  what  it  has  proved  to  be. 

May  I  say  to  my  colleague  that  there  is 
another  project  in  the  making,  and  that 
is    the    Environmental    Health    Center. 


That  will  be  a  huge  project,  in  which  re- 
search will  be  done  with  regard  to  abol- 
ishing noxious  materials  from  the  air  and 
ebminating  pollution  from  the  waters. 
The  Lewis  Research  Center  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  research  in  the  electronics 
field.  As  far  as  NASA  is  concerned,  the 
Lewis  Research  Center  is  the  beginning. 
The  Lewis  Research  Center  is  located  in 
Ohio.  That  factor  was  given  no  con- 
sideration. 

With  respect  to  the  Environmental 
Health  Center,  in  Cincinnati  we  have  the 
beginning  of  that  research  work.  It  is 
done  at  what  is  known  as  the  Taft  Health 
Center  in  Cincinnati.  With  respect  to 
the  Environmental  Health  Center,  it  is 
rather  obvious  that  the  base  of  the  oper- 
ation will  be  located  in  Washington. 

On  that  score,  I  wish  to  say  some- 
thing. We  had  better  quit  centralizing 
everything  in  Washington,  not  only  the 
great  power  of  spending  money,  not  only 
the  great  power  of  telling  people  every- 
where that  Washington  best  knows  what 
to  do  in  the  matter  of  social  science,  eco- 
nomics, political  science,  and  culture. 

That  project  will  probably  cost  $50 
million.  I  cannot  give  the  exact  figure. 
It  was  intended  for  Washingon.  It  will 
come  to  Washington,  although  we  are 
again  told,  "Make  your  case.  Present 
your  evidence.  Maybe  you  will  have  a 
chance." 

On  the  idea  of  concentration,  let  me 
state  that  some  day  we  will  realize  the 
mistake  of  concentration,  and  especially 
of  concentration  in  Washington.  A 
stenographer  cannot  be  hired  here  for 
less  than  $6,500  a  year,  while  stenograph- 
ers throughout  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  other 
States  are  looking  for  jobs.  Yet  we  keep 
expanding  activities  here  when  we  know 
there  is  an  inadequacy  of  personnel,  and 
that  because  of  that  inadequacy,  we  are 
"paying  through  the  nose." 

I  am  not  envious  of  the  States  that  get 
certain  assignments.  I  am,  however, 
here  to  complain  about  the  constant 
statement  that  is  being  made  that  the 
Midwestern  States  do  not  have  the  engi- 
neering and  scientific  know-how  to  do 
the  job.  If  an  examination  is  made  of 
the  number  of  engineers  and  scientists 
graduating  from  the  mldwestern  colleges. 
It  will  be  found  that  those  universities 
and  colleges  are  providing  scientists  for 
all  the  States  enjoying  Federal  contracts. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.    What  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  substitute 
amendment  for  the  wheat  and  cotton 
farm  biU. 

Mr  STENNIS.  A  further  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Who  has  the  fioor? 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  I  secured  permission  to  speak 
on  a  subject  that  was  not  germane  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Who  has  the  fioor? 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    I  have  the  floor. 
I  was  happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague,  as 


we  concur  about  the  serious  situation 
now  under  discussion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognized  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young  1,  who  subsequently  yielded 
for  a  brief  statement  by  his  colleague, 
the  Servator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  shall  conclude  in  a 
moment. 

With  all  the  domestic  and  interna- 
tional problems  we  have.  I  hojie  that  we 
shall  not  develop  in  our  country  a  new 
problem  resulting  from  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  not  treating  all 
of  Its  children  alike.  If  we  ever  adopt 
the  philosophy  that  those  in  power, 
selected  by  all  of  the  people  of  the 
country,  can  give  preferential  treatment 
to  their  own  States  at  the  expense  of 
the  others,  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  shall  be  taking  on  a  new  task  most 
difficult  of  solution. 

I  conclude  by  commending  my  col- 
league for  discussing  this  subject  today. 

Mr.  STENNIS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan] 
for  the  insertion  of  a  morning  business 
matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  MUNDT  OF 
SOUTH   DAKOTA 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  the  25th  anniversary  of 
service  to  South  Dakota  by  our  col- 
league. Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt.  I  salute 
him  for  his  many  years  of  dedicated 
service  to  !iis  State  and  to  the  Nation. 
Sexmtor  Mundt  has  long  been  a  militant 
foe  of  communism  wherever  It  Is  found. 
Recently  he  wrote  an  article  exposing 
Communist  school  activities  which  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  who  share  the  belief 
that  this  menace  must  be  banished  from 
our  continent.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  following  article  taken  from  the 
March  issue  of  Mechanix  Illustrated  by 
Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt,  South  Dakota. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

America's     Littlf     Red     Schoolhouses — A 
Frightening  Report  on  How  the  Commu- 
nists Openly   Teach   Subversion   in  the 
United  States 
(By  Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt,  South  Dakota) 
Communist  schools  that  teach  subversion 
and  conspiratorial  strategies  and  tactics  are 
oi>eratlng  openly  In  the  United  States. 

EKjes  that  statement  come  as  a  shock  to 
you?  It  does  to  most  Americans,  for  the 
existence  of  such  Red  institutions  In  our 
midst  is  the  best  kept  secret  of  the  cold 
war.  To  find  schools  of  subversion  In  a  Rus- 
sian satellite.  In  Cuba  or  even  In  some  other 
Latin  American  countries  would  not  be  a 
surprise.  But  to  find  them  In  our  own  coun- 
try— no,  It  can't  happen  here.  It  has  hap- 
pened here.  Communist  schools  are  teach- 
ing a  chosen  few  of  our  fellow  Americans 
how  to  undermine  their  own  country,  how 
to  destroy  their  democratic  way  of  life,  how 
to  prepare  the  Nation  for  Communist  take- 
over. 

Want  to  know  where  you  can  find  a  school 
that  Is  controlled  by  identified  CommunUts? 
Come     along     to     beautiful     Central     Park, 
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Manhattan's  bit  of  country  In  the  city.  At 
the  western  edge  of  the  park  you  cross  a 
broad  avenue  called  Central  Park  West  and 
walk  Into  West  74th  Street.  It  Is  a  well- 
kept  area  of  apartments  and  a  few  business 
buildings.  Down  the  avenue  to  the  right 
lies  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History. 

In  74th  Street  iteelf ,  you  find  mostly  four- 
story  buildings — well-preserved  brownstones, 
some  red  brick  structures  and  a  few  stone 
dwellings  that  have  been  painted.  On  the 
left,  at  No.  18,  is  a  red  brick  building,  four 
stories  high  with  dormers  on  the  roof.  The 
building  looks  clean,  as  If  someone  takes 
good  care  of  It.  and  the  bricks  are  set  off 
with  a  white  stone  trim.  There  Is  a  black 
iron  balcony  and  two  ornamental  coliunns 
on  the  second  floor.  The  building  houses 
the  object  of  your  visit,  the  Metropolitan 
Music  School. 

What  Is  the  MetropoUUn  Music  School? 
It  Is  concerned  largely  with  young  music 
students.  You  will  find  courses  in  classical 
and  Jazz  music  being  taught  to  350  to  400 
students  each  term.  You  might  not  think 
there  was  anything  extraordinary  about  the 
school — anything  to  make  It  different  from 
other  small,  private  institutions  of  its  type. 

However,  the  facts  are  these:  many  of  the 
Metropolitan's  teachers  are  familiar  to  con- 
gressional committee  rooms,  and  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  once 
found  that  24  persons  identified  as  Com- 
munists had  taught  there  Sidney  Flnkel- 
steln.  cited  by  congressional  investigators  as 
cultural  director  of  the  Communist  Party, 
and  who  tabs  himself  as  an  "esthetlcian,"  Is 
one  of  the  school's  administrators. 

The  Metropolitan's  director.  Lilly  Popper. 
Invoked  the  fifth  amendment  when  asked 
whether  she  was  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  She  did  tell  probers  that  she 
had  been  director  of  the  school  since  It  was 
founded  In  1947  and  previous  to  that  had 
been  director  of  a  parent  institution,  the  old 
Downtown  Music  School  at  111  West  88th 
Street,  a  few  blocks  away.  Downtown  Music 
had  been  founded  in  1934  and  she  had  held 
the  top  post  from  the  beginning. 

At  Metropolitan,  a  fourth  to  a  third  of  the 
student  body  Is  made  up  of  adults.  The  rest 
are  children  or  teenagers. 

Leonard  Cberlln  once  taught  at  Metropoli- 
tan but  later  became  an  antl-Communlst 
and  helped  investigators  expose  the  school. 
Cherlln.  a  graduate  of  the  JullUard  School 
of  Music  and  of  Teachers  College.  Columbia 
University,  explained  how  teachers  were  able 
to  Influence  the  thinking  of  students  who 
gathered  In  groups  after  classes,  as  students 
do  the  world  over,  and  how  this  Influence 
extended  as  well  to  social  get-togethers. 
Cberlln  said  he  had  attended  closed  Com- 
munist Party  meetings  with  many  teachers 
from  the  Metropolitan  Music  School,  Includ- 
ing some  meetings  that  were  held  In  Director 
Popper's  quarters  In  the  school  building. 

With  youngsters  as  well  as  adults  enrolled 
In  a  school  where  at  least  24  known  Commu- 
nUts  have  taught,  it  Is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  Communist  Party  Influence  Is  not 
limited  there  to  adults  alone. 

With  the  kind  of  history  and  background 
that  the  Metropolitan  Music  School  has,  one 
might  be  led  to  wonder  how  long  such  an 
Institution  could  continue  to  operate.  The 
answer  at  this  point  Is  that  the  school  has 
carried  on  successively  for  some  15  years  and 
still  Is  a  growing  concern  To  repeat  a  line 
sometimes  used  by  educational  and  other 
institutions,  further  Information  can  be  ob- 
Ulned  by  calling  the  school  You'll  And  It 
listed  In  the  YeUow  Pages,  as  well  as  In  the 
ManhatUn  telephone  directory. 

Most  Communist  schools  In  this  country 
offer  courses  whose  names,  at  least,  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  courses  at  typical  Ai^erican 
Institutions  However,  the  course  _  names 
often  are  mere  covers.  The  knowledge  of- 
fered to  students  deala  with  Communist  ac- 


tion and   the  means  of  bringing  down   our 
form  of  government. 

Investigations  of  Communist  schools  al- 
most always  Involve  antecedent  and  descend- 
ant Institutions.  The  frequent  changing  of 
addresses  and  names  seems  to  be  a  standard 
procedure  for  Red  schools  Sometimes  there 
is  continuity  in  the  courses  taught.  Some- 
times there  Is  continuity  in  the  faculty. 

Many  years  ago,  the  Communist  Party  es- 
tablished a  series  of  Workers  Schools,  among 
them  being  one  in  New  York  City.  Classes 
were  held  at  Communist  Party  headquarters 
at  35  East  12th  Street.  The  school  was  oper- 
ated to  educate  persons  who  already  were 
members  of  the  party. 

In  a  separate  development  in  1940  a  num- 
ber of  teachers  resigned  or  were  suspended 
or  dismissed  from  their  teaching  posts  in 
the  New  York  City  school  system  as  a  result 
of  investigations  by  the  Rapp-Coudert  Com- 
mittee. A  group  of  these  teachers  formed 
an  Institution  known  as  the  School  for  De- 
mocracy. Pour  years  after  this,  the  old 
Workers  School  and  the  School  for  Democ- 
racy merged  to  form  the  Jefferson  School  of 
Social  Science,  which  then  was  located  at 
575  Avenue  of  the  Americas  (Sixth  Avenue) 
in  New  York.  This  Red  schoolhouse  closed 
Its  doors  in  1956  under  congressional  pres- 
sure. A  series  of  forums  was  organized  a  lit- 
tle later,  held  first  at  Academy  Hall,  which 
will  be  mentioned  again  later,  and  at  Adelphl 
Hall.  74  Fifth  Avenue.  This  was  In  1958.  In 
the  fall  of  that  year  the  faculty  of  the  Jeffer- 
son School  of  Social  Science  opened  classes 
at  80  East  11th  Street  in  Manhattan. 

So  It  went.  Names  changed.  Addresses 
changed.  But  the  schools  all  had  something 
in  common.  They  preached  the  Communist 
Party  line.  And  there  was  something  else  in 
common,  too — the  teachers.  Among  them 
were  Henry  Klein.  Jesus  Colon,  Sidney  Flnk- 
elstein.  Dr.  Herbert  Aptheker  and  Dr.  Hyman 
Lumer. 

Congressional  investigators,  checking  Into 
the  background  of  these  five  teachers,  pro- 
duced evidence  which  showed  that  each  one 
had  a  history  of  Communist  teaching.  When 
questioned  by  congressional  committees, 
four  of  the  five  evoked  the  5th  amendment. 

Where  are  these  teachers  today?  You  can 
find  them  near  historical  old  Union  Square 
in  the  heart  of  Manhattan  At  the  southern 
edge  of  the  square,  Broadway  crosses  I4th 
Street  and  here  is  located  an  unpretentious 
22-story  structure  of  dirty  yellow  brick.  The 
address  Is  853  Broadway  and  the  building 
houses  an  Institution  known  as  Academy 
Hall,  which  was  mentioned  previously.  If 
you  look  at  the  building's  directory,  you  will 
find  a  listing  for  the  New  York  School  for 
Marxist  Studies.  It,  along  with  the  Student 
Conunlttee  on  Progressive  Education,  will  be 
found  In  room  1922  of  the  building.  The 
Institution,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  could  not  be 
accused  of  flying  false  colors  The  very 
name  of  the  school  hardly  would  lead  one  to 
expect  it  to  teach  the  benefits  of  capitalism. 

Now.  leave  the  building,  walk  across  a  cor- 
ner of  Union  Square  and  turn  right  on  East 
leth  Street.  At  No.  100  you  will  find  the 
Jefferson  Book  Shop,  which  specializes  In 
leftist  and  straight  Communist-line  publi- 
cations. On  the  Jefferson's  counter  a  sharp- 
eyed  browser  would  note  leaflets  touting  the 
New  York  School  for  Marxist  Studies  Tui- 
tion at  the  school  Is  $6  a  term  per  subject 
Scholarships  are  available  for  those  In  eco- 
nomic straits,  with  preference  being  given 
to  Negroes.  Puerto  Rlcans,  trade  union  mem- 
bers, and  industrial  workers  Included 
among  the  courses  offered  are  "Automation. 
Its  Economic  and  Social  Consequences"; 
"The  Negro  Liberation  Movement  Today." 
and  a  "Writer's  Workshop" 

Throughout  the  world,  there  are  some  8.000 
Red  Institutions  which  train  students  in  the 
devious  techniques  of  how  to  InfilUate.  sub- 
vert, and  eventually  destroy  the  structure  of 
our  democratic  society.    A  surprisingly  large 


number  of  them  can  be  found  in  the  United 
States.  Among  the  Communist  schools 
whose  names  appear  on  lists  complied  by 
our  own  Government  are  these  ( presented  by 
SUtes)  : 

Commonwealth  College,  Mena.  Ark 

People's  Educational  Center.  Los  Angeles. 
Calif 

California  Labor  School.  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Abraham  Lincoln  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Boston  School  for  Marxist  Studies,  Boston. 
Mass 

Samuel  Adams  School.  Boston.  Mass. 

Michigan  School  for  Social  Science.  De- 
troit. Mich 

Joseph  Weydemeyer  School  of  Social  Sci- 
ence. St  Louis.  Mo. 

Tom  Paine  School.  Westchester  County. 
NY. 

George  Washington  Carver  School,  New 
York.  NY. 

Walt  Whitman  School  of  Social  Science, 
Newark,  N.J 

Ohio  School  of  Social  Sciences,  Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

Philadelphia  School  of  Social  Science  and 
Art.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pacific  Northwest  Labor  School,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

The  Seattle  Labor  School  In  Seattle.  Wash., 
specializes  In  developing  Communist  Party 
members  among  labor  groups.  There  are  two 
Schools  of  Jewish  Studies,  one  in  New  York 
and  one  in  Los  Angeles.  They  recruit  from 
among  persons  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

These  open  schools  are  by  no  means  the 
end  of  the  Communist  menace  In  the  educa- 
tional field  Instead,  they  are  but  a  begin- 
ning. Especially  gifted  (and  willing)  stu- 
dents from  these  schools  are  chosen  by  local 
party  committees  to  enter  hardcore  specialist 
schools.  At  one  time,  years  ago.  these  chosen 
few  went  to  Moscow  for  their  advanced 
training.  Now  they  are  sent  to  inner  schools 
that  operate  In  this  country,  most  of  them 
In  secrecy.  District,  regional,  and  Interna- 
tional training  courses  at  an  advanced  level 
run  anywhere  from  1  month  to  2  years.  The 
Inner-school  students  pay  no  tuition,  ac- 
cording to  former  Communist  John  Lautner 
who,  as  an  Important  party  functionary, 
came  to  know  the  workings  of  the  Red  con- 
spiracy. The  party  Itself  takes  care  of  ex- 
penses at  the  Inner  school  while  the  student 
prepares  for  his  role  as  a  subversive  em- 
ployee In  government,  education,  private  In- 
dustry, or  some  other  Important  phase  of 
American  life. 

Inner-school  students  undergo  constant 
surveillance  and  self-crltlclsm  to  test  their 
devotion  to  the  cause  and  to  find  their  pos- 
sible breaking  point.  It's  a  hardening  proc- 
ess that  Max  Eastman  has  called  a  "sicken- 
ing discipline  in  lies,  cruelty,  crime,  and 
self-abasement." 

The  young  Communist  learns  how  to  In- 
duce behavioral  patterns  In  others,  patterns 
which  are  not  natural  to  the  American 
mind  The  dedicated  Communist's  role  Is 
to  make  traditional  behavior  seem  against 
the  better  Interests  of  the  person  concerned, 
while  Communist  doctrines  come  to  repre- 
sent all  he  wants  In  life.  It's  a  case  of 
destroying  old  mores  and  supplanting  them 
with  new  ones  The  graduate  of  the  Inner 
school  emerges  as  a  dedicated  Communist 
with  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  party  and  to 
the  Soviet  Union  He's  trained  In  controlling 
others.  In  seizing  power  and  leadership  when 
his  superiors  order  him  to  do  so. 

From  the  Communist  point  of  view,  the 
best  of  the  advanced  schools  are  the  clandes- 
tine ones,  those  never  discovered  or  exposed. 
Some  operate  In  ofllce  or  business  buildings 
or  at  "country  camps"  Others  carry  on  in 
private  homes.  Inner  schools  now  and  then 
are  found  and  exposed,  of  course.  One  ad- 
vanced school  whose  name  appears  on  the 
House's  subversive  organizations  list  Is  the 
Marxist   Institute   In    Oakland.   CalU.   Three 
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schools  set  up  as  camps  were  discovered  In 
New  York  State:  Brlehl's  farm,  near  Wallkill. 
cited  as  a  training  school  for  top  party  lead- 
ers; Camp  Lakeland  at  Hopeland  Junction, 
and  Camp  Unity  at  Wingdale. 

Recruiting  candidates  for  the  lower-level 
schools  is  a  subtle  process.  First  indoctrina- 
tion may  come  from  a  Communist  teacher  In 
a  non-Communist  school.  Virtually  every 
issue  of  Communist-line  papers  (of  which  the 
Dally  Worker  was  the  best  known)  lists  fo- 
rums, club  meetings,  and  lectures  designed  to 
attract  lonely  people  to  activities  that  will 
draw  them  eventually  Into  the  party.  A  new 
friend,  for  example,  may  ask  you  to  a  home 
gathering  where  discussions  are  held.  This 
friend  will  know  and  share  your  Interests,  for 
party  workers  know  the  likes,  dislikes,  and 
habits  of  the  people  the  party  seeks  to  cap- 
ture. 

Assistant  FBI  Chief  William  B.  Sullivan 
warns  that  these  trained  agents  shadow  mem- 
bers of  oiu  American  Industrial  and  scien- 
tific community,  spy  on  our  research,  con- 
duct an  unrelenting  campaign  to  Infiltrate 
and  undermine  American  science  and  busi- 
ness. The  reasons  are  obvious.  The  very  suc- 
cess of  the  Communflst  conspiracy  against 
the  United  States  depends  on  the  Intensity  of 
the  efforts  of  agents  trained  in  its  schools. 

The  most  appalling  factor  in  this  picture  Is 
that  the  agents  who  carry  out  the  work  of  the 
Communist  Party  are  trained  In  our  own 
country.  In  schools  that,  for  the  most  part, 
are  permitted  to  operate  openly.  The  schools 
represent  one  of  Rvissla's  cold  war  weapons 
which  we  have  been  unable  or  unwilling  to 
destroy.  Nor  have  we  counterbalanced  them 
through  our  own  oversea  cold  war  tactics. 

Many  graduates  of  the  Communist  schools 
in  our  midst  are  dedicated  individuals  who 
believe  they  can  communlze  any  country  In 
the  world  without  firing  a  shot.  Only  time 
win  tell  whether  they  are  right,  and  whether 
Americans  will  continue  to  permit  them  to 
be  trained  for  their  traltoroxis  work  In  our 
own  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  M  there  is 
no  further  morning  business,  morning 
business  is  closed. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  morning  business.  I 
ask  that  the  unfinished  business  be  laid 
before  the  Senate. 


AGRICULTURAL   ACT  OP   1964— THE 
COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  in- 
creased consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat)  to  maintain  the  income  of  cotton 
producers  to  provide  a  sp>ecial  research 
program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  pro- 
duction, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  cwnmittee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
In  this  case,  the  substitute  is  considered 
to  be  original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment,  and  is  subject  to  amend- 
ment in  two  degrees. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
chief  purpose  of  this  proposed  cotton  leg- 
islation is  to  save  the  cotton  production 
industry  by  placing  cotton  fiber  in  a  com- 
petitive position  in  the  marketplace,  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  legislative  history  of  our  cotton 
program  over  the  past  several  years  has 
been  a  series  of  patches,  and  in  many 


cases,  these  proposals  were  adopted  to 
remedy  a  serious  acreage  or  surplus  sit- 
uation, or  to  alleviate  some  other  special 
crisis.  We  have  abundant  proof  that  the 
present  program  is  unworkable.  Even 
with  legislation  designed  to  solve  special 
problems,  acreage  for  the  past  5  years — 
with  the  exception  of  1961  and  1962— has 
been  at  the  16  million  acreage  minimum; 
and  even  under  these  conditions,  we  find 
an  overwhelming  surplus  hanging  over 
our  heads.  The  cost  has  been  shocking 
and  has  placed  our  cotton  program  in  a 
position  most  diflBcult  to  defend. 

Under  our  present  system,  the  large 
majority  of  our  cotton  farmers  are  hard- 
ly making  ends  meet,  while  many  others 
have  literally  been  forced  off  the  farm 
because  of  increased  cost  of  production, 
^arp  reduction  in  acreage  and  declining 
prices.  This  has  been  especially  true 
with  our  medium  and  small  farmers. 
Further,  we  are  losing  important  markets 
here  at  home  because  we  are  not  com- 
petitive in  prices.  This  can.  and  will  be 
fatal  to  the  entire  industry  unless  a  rem- 
edy is  applied  in  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  convinced 
for  some  time  that  the  present  program 
has  not  met,  and  simply  cannot  meet,  the 
pressing  problems  facing  the  cotton  in- 
dustry. If  we  continue  to  operate  under 
the  present  program,  we  are  openly  ask- 
ing for  mounting  criticism  and,  even- 
tually, the  collapse  of  our  price  support 
program.  The  general  public  is  not  in- 
clined to  criticize  or  condemn  a  program 
that  has  sound  objectives  and  moves  for- 
ward in  an  orderly  manner  to  solve  its 
problems.  Unfortunately,  this  has  not 
been  the  case  as  far  as  cotton  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  am  highly  encouraged  that  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee  has  approved 
the  pending  bill,  which  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  and  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, will  go  a  long  way  to  meet  the 
four  basic  objectives  which  I  have  advo- 
cated over  the  years.     This  bill   will — 
First.  Protect  farm  income  under  a 
choice  program  which  guarantees  a  price 
support  of  30  cents  per  pound  for  Mid- 
dling   1-inch    cotton    to    every    cotton 
farmer  for  his  entire  allotment,  and  au- 
thorizes 34  V2  cents  per  pound  price  sup- 
f>ort  to  those  who  wish  to  plant  only 
their  domestic  allotment.     It  preserves 
the   national    acreage    reserve    for    the 
small  farmer.    It  would  authorize  a  price 
support  of  341/2  cents  per  pound  for  all 
small    farms   having   allotments   of    15 
acres  or  less.    In  the  case  of  Mississippi, 
this  would  mean  that  77.8  percent  of  all 
our  cotton  farmers  would  come  within 
the  15-acre.  or  less,  group,  and  would 
receive  the  high  price  support  of  34 '72 
cents  per  jxmnd. 

Second.  This  plan  would  permit  coC- 
ton  to  compete  with  synthetic  and  for- 
eign-grown cotton  by  preserving  the 
present  export  subsidy  and  authorizing 
a  payment  in  kind  to  offset  the  price  in- 
equity of  domestic  mills.  Under  this  bill, 
our  domestic  mills  could  purchase  cot- 
ton at  the  export  price.  Under  our  ex- 
port program,  a  competitive  world  price 
has  been  most  successful  in  increasing 
expKjrts  of  cotton,  and  I  am  confident 
that  if  mills  were  permitted  to  purchase 
cotton  at  this  price,  domestic  consump- 


tion would  now  be  materially  increased, 
and  the  trend  toward  the  use  of  syn- 
thetics would  stop. 

Third.  Supply  and  demand  would  be 
kept  in  line  by  holding  acreage  allot- 
ments to  minimum  requirements  of  the 
present  law,  and  also  by  a  provision  de- 
signed to  encourage  farmers  to  reduce 
production  by  paying  a  slightly  higher 
price  support  to  those  who  plant  only 
their  domestic  allotment. 

Fourth.  This  bill  will  also  meet  an- 
other important  criteria  by  substantially 
reducing  the   cost  of  the  present  pro- 
gram.    The  actual  cost  of  the  cotton 
program  under  present  law,  for  fiscal 
year  1964,  was  $790  million.     It  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
as  shown  on  page  4  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  Committee  Report, 
that  the  cost  for  fiscal  year  1965  will  be 
$448  million   if   this  new   legislation   is 
enacted.    This  reflects  an  estimated  re- 
duction of  $342  million.    Of  course,  I  am 
aware  that  the   1963  crop  produced  a 
record  yield  and  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  current  crop  is  based  on  an  assump- 
tion that  production  in  1964  will  be  less 
than  last  year.    The  cost  for  this  year's 
crop  will  therefore  be  less,  even  under 
current  law.     But  using  the  production 
estimates  for  1964.  there  will  still  be  a 
savings  of  $118  million  if  this  legislation 
is  adopted.    This  figure  is  based  on  an 
estimated  cost  of  $566  million  imder  cur- 
rent law  as  compared  with  the  estimated 
cost  under  the  committee  bill  of  $448 
million. 

No  one  can  be  certain  in  making  such 
estimates.  One  estimate  is  high  and 
the  other  is  low.  A  more  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  savings  might  be  obtained 
by  adding  the  two  estimates  together  and 
dividing  by  two  to  strike  an  average. 
This  average  would  be  $230  million  and 
could  well  be  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
savings. 

These  estimates,  of  course,  depend 
upon  the  weather,  the  conditions  of 
planting,  the  conditions  of  the  stand; 
and,  of  course,  upon  the  elements,  which 
are  uncertain. 

In  many  respects  the  bill  before  us  is 
similar  to  the  Cooley  bill  passed  by  the 
House.  It  has  identical  objectives  but, 
frankly,  the  Senate  version  meets  these 
objectives  in  a  more  practical  and  eco- 
nomical way  In  fact  it  offers  stronger 
hope  for  realistically  coming  to  grips 
with  the  cotton  problem.  This  bill  pro- 
vides essential  safeguards  to  protect 
farm  income  with  special  provisions  to 
assure  our  small  farmers  a  fair  price. 
It  makes  cotton  fully  competitive.  It  will 
balance  supply  and  demand,  and  will  re- 
duce the  cost  to  the  Government. 

It  has  come  as  a  great  surprise  to  me 
that  claims  have  been  made  that  this  bill 
is  a  version  of  the  so-called  Brannan 
plan.  It  is  inconveivable  that  such  an 
allegation  would  be  made  on  a  legislative 
proposal  designed  to  help  our  small 
farmers  and  ultimately  save  our  cotton 
industry  from  ruin.  This  bill  does  not 
give  a  cash  payment  to  any  farmer,  but 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  give  a 
higher  price  support  to  the  15-acre  cot- 
ton farmer  and  other  farmers  who  plant 
within  their  domestic  allotment.  This 
high  level  of  support  would  be  made 
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available  by  either  a  purchase  and  resale 
program,  through  a  Government  loan,  or 
through  a  payment  in  kind. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  earlier,  in  the 
case  of  Mississippi,  the  15-acre  provision 
would  apply  to  more  than  77  percent  of 
our  cotton  farmers,  but  in  terms  of  vol- 
ume of  cotton,  it  would  amount  to  only 
approximately  16  percent  of  the  produc- 
tion. It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
same  general  pattern  of  small  farms 
would  hold  throughout  the  Southeast; 
therefore,  the  cost  of  this  program  for 
such  a  large  number  of  farmers  would 
be  relatively  small. 

Mr.  President.  I  note  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  TalmadgeI  is  in  the 
Chamber.  I  wish  to  especially  commend 
him  for  the  fine  work  he  has  done,  along 
with  other  members  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  in 
devising  equitable  provisions  that  will 
apply  to  what  has  become  known  as  the 
small  farmer. 

Many  years  ago.  I  had  the  privilege- 
before  the  Senator  from  Georgia  was  a 
Member  of  this  body — of  being  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  legislation  dealing  with 
the  5-acre  farmer.  That  was  a  small 
fragment,  but  we  had  to  obtain  such 
support  as  we  could  as  we  went  along. 
I  remember  that  at  one  time  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  even  that  little  pro- 
vision was  voted  out  of  the  bill  after  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  had  put  it  into  the 
bill  in  committee.  It  was  voted  out  of 
the  bill  on  the  floor.  Fortunately,  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  was  mat'e.  and  that 
provision  was  put  back  in  the  bill. 

At  any  rate,  this  is  not  a  part  of  the 
program  that  costs  a  great  deal  of 
money.  At  the  most,  it  represents  only 
16  percent  of  the  total  annual  produc- 
tion. It  helps  the  operator  of  the  little 
family-sized  farm,  and  it  helps  thous- 
ands of  people,  many  of  whom  have  this 
as  a  main  dependence  for  their  so-called 
money  crop.  This  is  a  live-and-let-live 
program. 

I  commend  those  who  have  worked  on 
this  problem  over  the  years.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  this  matter  being  stabilized, 
first  at  10  acres,  and  now  at  15  acres. 
It  is  a  just  provision,  and  will  not  cost 
a  great  deal  of  money. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  bill  is  to  be 
acciised  of  promoting  the  Brannan  plan 
concept,  then  certainly  we  would  have  to 
classify  the  A  and  B  program  of  1958  nnd 
1959  as  the  Brannan  plan  type  for  it  had 
virtually  the  same  features.  Under  the 
A  and  B  program,  farmers  who  partici- 
pated in  the  A  program  were  rewarded 
for  reducing  their  acreage  by  receiving 
a  higher  price  support.  The  A  producer 
sold  his  cotton  to  a  Government  agent 
for  an  average  of  approximately  34.10 
cents  per  pound,  and  on  the  &ame  day 
or  days  later,  another  Government  agent 
sold  this  cotton  for  approximacely 
31.24  cents  per  pound.  While  the  A  pro- 
ducers did  not  receive  this  estimated 
2.76  cents  per  pound  difference  in  the 
form  of  a  cash  payment  as  such,  they 
did  receive  the  direct  benefits  of  the 
higher  price;  and  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, this  program  was  more  of  a  Bran- 
nan plan  approach  than  the  bill  now 
under    consideration.      In    1960    the    A 


program  participants  received  approx- 
imately 32.42  cents  per  pound  and  this 
cotton  was  later  sold  for  approximately 
29.29  cents  per  pound. 

The  Soil  Bank  of  1957  and  1958  made 
direct  payments  to  farmers  for  taking 
cotton  out  of  production.  In  1957  cot- 
ton farmers  received  an  average  of 
$54.15  per  acre  for  each  acre  taken  out 
of  production,  and  in  1958  this  payment 
amounted  to  an  average  of  $58.95  per 
acre.  If  the  bill  now  imder  considera- 
tion is  labeled  as  the  Brannan  plan,  then 
certainly  the  Soil  Bank  of  1957  and  1958 
would  have  to  be  so  labeled.  The  Soil 
Bank  cost  several  times  more  than  would 
the  bill  under  consideration.  It  dis- 
rupted the  economy  of  many  of  our  local 
communities  and  completely  failed  to 
meet  its  objectives. 

To  carry  this  one  step  further,  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  paying 
an  export  subsidy  since  1957  amounting 
to  a  low  of  6  cents  per  pound  to  a  high 
of  8^2  cents  per  pound  on  all  cotton  ex- 
ported. The  farmer  does  not  receive 
this  subsidy  in  the  form  of  direct  pay- 
ment, but  certainly  he  is  the  one  who 
benefits.  The  above  points  are  convinc- 
ing evidence  that  some  of  our  recent  cot- 
ton programs  have  much  more  of  a 
Brannan  plan  flavor  than  does  the  bill 
under  consideration. 

At  this  px)int.  I  would  like  to  make  an 
observation  that  the  longer  I  study  the 
cotton  program,  the  more  convinced  I 
am  that  there  is  no  justification  in  re- 
ducing the  price  support  of  cotton  un- 
less there  is  a  reasonable  chance  for  a 
substantial  increase  in  consumption.  In 
the  case  of  cotton  there  Is  every  indica- 
tion that  a  competitive  cotton  price  will 
materially  increase  consumption.  We 
have  witnessed  this  theory  and  it  has  be- 
come a  reality  in  the  export  program.  I 
believe  we  would  all  agree  that  a  reduc- 
tion in  price  support  to  the  farmers 
amounting  to  8V2  cents  per  povmd  would 
bring  general  bankruptcy  to  every  cot- 
ton farmer  in  the  United  States.  They 
simply  cannot  absorb,  and  should  not 
be  asked  to  absorb  such  a  drastic  adjust- 
ment. 

Under  the  bill  reported  by  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  the  more  efBclent 
producers  who  choose  to  plant  their  full 
allotment  would  absorb  a  reduction  In 
price  support  of  approximately  2  >/^  cents 
per  pound  and  the  Government  would 
absorb  the  balance  required  to  make 
cotton  competitive  In  the  domestic  mar- 
ket. I  visualize  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion as  an  essential  pilot  project  which 
will  for  the  first  time  in  many,  many 
years  give  cotton  a  chance  to  be  fully 
competitive  in  the  domestic  market. 
The  cost  will  be  borne  partly  by  produc- 
ers and  partly  by  Government  with  the 
total  cost  being  much  less  than  the  pres- 
ent program.  At  the  end  of  4  years  we 
will  have  the  necessary  data  to  evaluate 
the  effects  of  a  competltve  price  on  the 
consumption  of  cotton,  and  will  then  be 
In  a  position  to  truly  determine  if  a  com- 
petitive price  will  Increase  consumption. 

In  summary,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
while  this  bill  Is  not  perfect  in  every  re- 
spect, it  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 
It  is  certainly  not  a  Brannan  plan  ap- 
proach.    It  will  work  to  the  best  inter- 


ests of  the  producer,  and  especially  the 
small  farmer;  and  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  textile  industry,  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  of  all  segments  of  the  cotton 
industry.  This  bill  gives  us  a  chance  to 
vote  for  legislation  which  will  enable 
cotton  to  realistically  come  to  grips  with 
its  problems  and  I  hope  it  will  see  an 
overwhelming  majority  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  with  one 
additional  point.  I  am  sorry,  but  it  is 
true  that  the  basic  trouble  with  the  cot- 
ton industry  is  that  cotton  has  been  sell- 
ing at  too  high  a  price.  The  bill  is  de- 
signed, by  gradation,  to  try  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  cotton  in  the  marketplace.  It 
asks  the  Government  to  carry  a  part  of 
the  load,  and  it  puts  a  part  of  the  load 
of  these  reductions  on  a  segment  of  the 
cotton-growing  industry  Itself. 

Without  claiming  any  credit  whatever, 
but  pointing  to  the  consistency  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  with  reference 
to  the  high  price  of  cotton,  my  colleague 
and  I  from  Mississippi  were  the  first 
Senators  from  a  southeast  cotton-pro- 
ducing State  to  vote  to  override  the  90- 
percent  parity  price  support.  This  was 
back  in  1957.  It  was  not  a  popular  thing 
at  that  time  to  cast  a  vote  like  that  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  was  driven  to  that  position  by  the 
realization  that  something  had  to  be  done 
to  enable  the  cotton  fiber  farmer  to  be 
competitive  in  the  world  and  domestic 
markets. 

That  is  primarily  our  problem  today. 
I  represent  a  State  which  produces  rayon 
and  nylon — not  the  finished  nylon  prod- 
ucts, but  the  basic  products  from  which 
nylon  and  rayon  are  made.  I  believe 
that  our  basic  problem  today  is  that  we 
are  gradually  losing  our  markets.  They 
are  going  over  to  synthetics.  If  the  cot- 
ton Industry  is  to  survive,  it  must  con- 
tinue to  sell  for  less  per  pound. 

The  pending  bill,  even  though  far  from 
perfect,  is  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 
A  fair  trial  of  it  would  cost  the  Govern- 
ment less  money  and  lead  us  farther 
down  the  road  to  eventual  real  competi- 
tive prices;  also,  it  would  not  disrupt  the 
condition  of  the  operator  of  the  small 
family-sized  farm  to  which  we  referred 
a  minute  ago.  who  is  engaged  in  such  an 
Integral  and  essential  part  not  only  in  the 
cotton  Industry,  but  in  the  whole  fabric 
of  our  social  setup  in  this  Nation  that 
some  kind  of  special  consideration  must 
be  given  to  him. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  has  worked  very  hard 
in  the  Senate  on  behalf  of  cotton  since 
I  first  came  to  this  body,  and  before  that. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  SternisI 
is  correct  when  he  states  that  this  is  not 
the  former  Brannan  plan  payment.  In 
my  judgment,  that  is  true;  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  bill  would  pro- 
vide a  payment  In  some  way  which  would 
reduce  the  cost  of  cotton  to  the  tune  of 
about  $300  million  at  the  textile  mills. 
Does  the  Senator  realize  that? 
Mr.  STENNIS.    That  is  true. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  being  done 
in  a  roundabout  way  by  not  making  pay- 
ments direct  to  the  textile  mills,  but  to 
someone  other  than  the  producer,  which 
in  this  case  will  probably  be  the  handlers. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  is  a  new 
departure  from  the  past,  In  that  textile 
mills  will  be  able  to  purchase  cotton  at 
world  prices.  That  is  what  I  have  been 
complaining  about.  The  cost  this  year 
will  be  $312  million,  and  as  the  years  go 
by,  the  cost  may  increase. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  his  comment.  With 
respect  to  the  figure  $312  million.  I  un- 
derstand a  different  estimate  has  been 
made.  Nevertheless,  it  will  be  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  money,  which  can  only 
be  justified  because  a  condition  has  been 
created  which  has  made  It  impossible  for 
textile  companies  to  buy  a  commodity 
which  Is  being  produced  in  this  country 
in  a  competitive  way.  The  so-called  cot- 
ton program  must  adjust  itself,  as  I  see  it, 
and  come  nearer  to  meeting  the  demand 
for  a  competitive  price.  The  bill  puts  the 
burden  partly  upon  the  Government,  so 
to  speak,  and  partly  upon  the  cotton  pro- 
ducer himself.  In  that  way,  I  believe 
the  cotton  producer  can  "get  out  of  the 
woods."  That  Is  the  justification,  as  I 
see  It.  for  the  bill.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  My  colleague  has 
made  an  excellent  speech.  Is  it  not  true 
that,  because  of  the  price  discrepancy 
of  8.5  cents  a  pound,  a  mill  in  this  coun- 
try, in  order  to  compete  with  a  Japanese 
mill,  must  revert  to  the  use  of  syn- 
thetics? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  almost  driven  to 
them.  Because  of  the  price  disparity, 
which  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I 
have  discussed  in  the  debate,  plus  the 
disparity  of  8.5  cents  a  pound  that  is 
created  in  this  country,  and  which  is  a 
large  amount  for  a  bale  of  cotton,  the 
mills  have  been  driven  to  the  use  of  syn- 
thetics. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Japanese  price 
of  synthetics  is  approximately  the  price 
of  rayon  staple  fiber.  Rayon  is  competi- 
tive with  cotton.  It  costs  about  25  cents 
a  pound.  Our  export  price  is  24  to  25 
cents  a  pound.  Finished  goods  can  be 
manufactured  in  Japan  and  shipped  back 
to  this  country  at  a  cost  lower  than  the 
cost  in  this  country.  That  means  that 
an  American  mill  must  use  synthetics  to 
bring  its  cost  down  so  as  to  compete  with 
the  Japanese,  who  are  buying  cotton 
cheaper  than  the  American  mill  can  buy 
it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  believe  the  Senator 
is  correct.    That   fact  has  been   thor- 
oughly established ;  it  is  not  speculation. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  dislike  to  repeat 
what  I  stated  last  Friday.  The  strong 
competition  that  exists  in  our  country 
today  is  not  so  much  with  Japan,  with 
Formosa,  or  with  other  areas  of  the 
world.    There  Is  competition  among  the 


mills  in  our  country.  Ninety-five  per- 
cent of  every  yard  of  goods  that  is  manu- 
factured by  the  textile  industry  is  sold 
in  this  country.  According  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  the  competition  occurs  among 
the  mills  in  our  country,  not  so  much 
with  Japan. 

Irrespective  of  how  much  Japan  pays 
for  its  cotton,  even  if  we  could  almost 
give  it  to  our  own  mills  and  make  Japan 
pay  the  world  price,  Japan  could  still 
undersell  us.  That  situation  exists  not 
only  as  to  cotton,  but  also  with  respect 
to  steel  or  stainless  steel.  I  understand 
that  Japanese  producers  can  export  to 
our  country  at  such  a  price  as  to  enable 
them  to  make  a  profit,  but  American 
manufacturers  cannot  compete  because 
they  cannot  manufacture  at  the  low  rate 
at  which  Japan  sells  its  goods  here.  So 
the  situation  is  not  peculiar  to  cotton. 
It  is  low-cost  labor. 

The  amount  of  cotton  that  comes  from 
abroad  is  the  equivalent  of  about  650,- 
000  bales  of  cotton,  and  we  export  about 
500,000  bales  of  textiles.  So  the  differ- 
ence between  the  imports  and  exports  is 
approximately  150,000  bales  of  cotton. 
But  let  us  not  forget  that  the  principal 
diflQculty  is  among  the  mills  in  our  coun- 
try; it  does  not  arise  chiefly  from  foreign 
production. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  refers  to 
conditions  in  Japan.  The  wage  scale 
and  other  things  are  matters  which  we 
cannot  control.  I  refer  to  matters  deal- 
ing with  the  cotton  situation.  That  is  an 
element  of  cost  to  our  mills  which  we 
can  control.  We  put  them  in  the  position 
where  they  are  now  by  the  export  sub- 
sidy, as  the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Regardless  of  what 
price  we  sell  the  cotton  for  to  the  textile 
mills  in  our  country,  the  competition 
among  themselves  will  remain. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  This  would  not  elimi- 
nate all  competition,  but  it  will  eliminate 
it  as  to  the  cost  of  cotton. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  question  of 
competition  between  cotton  and  synthet- 
ics is  one  question,  but  also  we  are  try- 
ing to  equalize  the  cotton  cost  to  our 
own  mills  with  what  the  Japanese  pay. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  ( Mr.  El- 
lender]  said  that  because  of  the  manu- 
facturing cost,  the  price  of  cotton  does 
not  matter.  That  might  be  true  in  dress 
goods  or  expensive  fabrics,  but  in  the 
principal  construction  of  the  textile  mills, 
cotton  cost  is  a  principal  cost. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  is  no  other  rea- 
son why  they  should  be  going  to  syn- 
thetics, except  in  a  very  limited  way, 
that  I  know  about. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
wish  to  offer  one  thought  I  received  from 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  namely,  that  mills 
compete  with  one  another.  That  is 
quite  true.  Of  course,  mills  compete 
with  one  another,  but  they  can  compete 
with  synthetic  fibers  as  they  can  with 
cotton.  They  can  do  it  much  cheaper, 
and  they  are  doing  it.  They  are  doing 
it  every  day,  to  the  extent  that  they  get 
synthetic  fibers.    They  are  buying  them 


Instead  of  cotton.  They  can  buy  them 
cheaper,  make  satisfactory  merchandise, 
and  make  a  profit. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mills  are  making  a 
profit  on  synthetics,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Ab- 
solutely. One  can  obtain  profit  state- 
ments from  mills  that  were  100  percent 
on  cotton  last  year.  Some  of  them  lost 
money;  and  the  ones  which  broke  even 
were  lucky. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  There  is  such  a  de- 
mand for  rayon  that  rayon  Is  being 
rationed.  The  mills  cannot  get  a  large 
enough  supply. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  It 
is  happening  every  day. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  is  due  to  the  dis- 
parity In  cost.  The  primary  reason  why 
the  cotton  farmer  Is  Interested  is  that  he 
must  meet  industrial  competition. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  It  not  true  that  the 
cotton  fiber  Itself,  as  a  raw  product  for 
the  bin  to  work  on,  Is  even  more  ac- 
ceptable than  the  synthetic  product? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  be- 
lieve that  many  textile  plants  that  have 
been  wholly  or  partially  manufacturing 
from  cotton  would  prefer  to  stay  with 
cotton  If  they  could  merchandise  It  prof- 
itably. But  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  said  a  moment  ago, 
the  farmer  is  being  put  out  of  business. 
The  textile  mills  can  spin  the  synthetic 
fiber  just  as  easily  as  they  can  spin  cot- 
ton. There  is  no  problem.  The  only 
reason  they  are  not  spinning  more  syn- 
thetic fiber  Is  that  It  has  been  rationed. 
They  cannot  get  it,  as  the  Senator  stated 
a  moment  ago,  and  the  foreign  mills  are 
shipping  their  synthetic  material  In  as 
fast  as  they  can. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  we  create  this  new 
type  of  subsidy,  how  will  we  avoid  in  the 
future  the  demands,  let  us  say,  of  violin- 
makers,  blcyclemakers,  and  the  pro- 
ducers of  other  things,  for  subsidies  of 
this  type,  Instead  of  having  their  in- 
terests protected  through  tariffs? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  This  is  a  part  of  the 
agricultural  program  for  the  basic  in- 
dustries, such  as  cotton  and  grain,  as 
the  Senator  knows.  We  are  In  a  jam 
with  respect  to  the  competitive  prices 
for  cotton  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
benefits  proposed  are  not  for  the  mills  or 
the  manufacturers.  The  intention  Is  to 
protect  the  cotton-growing  industry,  to 
enable  it  to  grow  the  raw  material  to  the 
point  where  the  growers  can  keep  their 
heads  above  water.  This  will  gradually 
reduce  the  price  of  cotton  to  everyone. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  us  assume  that 
the  steel  industry  gets  In  trouble  and 
requests  a  subsidy  of  the  nature  of  the 
one  provided  by  the  pending  bill.  Where 
shall  we  wind  up?  That  is  what  both- 
ers me. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.     I  should  like  to  re- 
spond to  the  question  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  asked. 

In  this  case,  the  subsidy  will  go  to  the 
domestic  manufacturers.  The  price  sup- 
port goes  to  the  farmers. 
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First.  Our  cotton  prices  rose  above  the 
world  market  prices.  Then,  in  1954.  M 
my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  we 
passed  Public  Law  480:  and  today  we  sell 
cotton  produced  in  the  United  States  to 
every  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  at 
8V2  cents  a  pound  less  than  the  cost  to 
our  own  mills. 

So  this  measure  will  not  be  a  further 
subsidy,  because  the  subsidy  now  goes  to 
two  groups — the  U.S.  cotton  farmers  and 
the  foreign  manufacturers  of  UJ5.  cot- 
ton. Instead,  this  bill  will  enable  the  do- 
mestic industries  to  catch  up  In  that  sit- 
uation, for  today  the  U.S.  cotton  textile 
mills  are  forced  to  pay  8y2  cents  a  pound 
more  than  the  cost  of  US.-produced  cot- 
ton to  any  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  As  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  said,  this  aid  will  go  to  the 
U5.  cotton  textile  mills,  which  are  faced 
with  a  situation  which  does  not  confront 
the  cotton  textile  industry  in  any  other 
country  In  the  world.  As  a  result  of  the 
action  of  our  Government,  UJ3.  cotton 
textile  manufacturers  must  pay  8  V2  cents 
a  pound  more  for  the  cotton  they  use 
than  the  cost  of  American -produced  cot- 
ton to  the  mills  in  any  of  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  will  mean 
that  this  situation  wUl  be  handled  in  an 
orderly  way,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
effect  will  be  to  reduce  the  cost  of  raw 
cotton  to  the  UJ5.  textile  mills. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  read  the  tesU- 
mony  at  the  committee  hearings :  and  on 
page  338  I  find  that  it  was  pointed  out, 
in  connection  with  the  cotton  aspect  of 
the  bill,  that  the  United  States  uses 
8.600.000  bales  of  cotton,  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  that  cotton  are  sold  to  U.S.  con- 
sumers: and  the  United  States  Imports 
finished  goods  made  from  approximately 
600,000  bales  of  UjS. -produced  cotton. 
The  complaints  deal  chiefly  with  those 
imported  goods. 

However,  the  pending  bill.  Instead  of 
dealing  with  the  600.000  bales  which 
caused  the  trouble,  would  not  only  result 
in  payment  of  the  difference  between  the 
2  prices  on  the  600.000  bales,  but  also 
would  result  in  Government  payments  on 
the  8.600.000  bales  which  are  used  for  the 
production  of  finished  goods  sold  In  our 
domestic  economy. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  As  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  stated,  the  competition  is  not 
at  the  mill  level.  Instead,  the  competi- 
tion Is  between  the  rayon  staple  which  Is 
favored  by  producers  who  operate — 
largely  with  European  capital — in  this 
country  and  the  UJS.  cotton  farmers. 
The  bill  will  equalize  the  two  prices,  so  as 
to  bring  the  cost  of  cotton  down  to  the 
cost  of  rayon ;  and  rayon  is  at  about  the 
world  price  of  cotton. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Prom  reading  the 
testimony,  I  find  It  was  mainly  centered 
upon  the  unjust  competitive  position  of 
the  U.S.  cotton  industry  with  respect  to 
the  600.000  bales  which  are  exported  and 
which  result  in  imports  of  manufactured 
goods;  but  completely  forgotton  seems  to 
be  the  fact  that  the  \JS.  manufacturers 
use  8.600.000  bales  of  cotton  in  an  abun- 


dant market,  in  which  our  people  pur- 
chase the  goods  and  pay  the  prices  which 
are  asked. 

If  the  pending  bill  contemplated  sub- 
sidizing the  producers  of  the  600.000 
bales  which  are  converted  into  finished 
products  and  then  are  brought  back  to 
the  United  States,  and  if  the  bill  did  not 
deal  with  the  8.600.000  bales  which  are 
used  by  the  domestic  industry.  I  would 
say  there  would  be  some  logic  to  the  pro- 
posal. But  I  simply  cannot  subscribe 
to  the  bill  as  it  now  stands,  in  view  of 
what  it  would  do. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi yield  briefly  to  me? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  In 
respect  to  the  question  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  asked.  2  or  3  years  ago  the  U.S. 
textile  industry  went  before  the  Tariff 
Commission,  with  the  full  support  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  asked 
the  Commission  to  imipose  an  import 
quota  and  also  to  provide  equal  treat- 
ment in  the  case  of  all  the  cotton  tex- 
tiles which  are  imported,  with  the  result 
that  foreign  mills  would  have  to  pay  the 
same  price  that  the  US.  cotton  manufac- 
turers have  to  pay  for  the  cotton  they 
use.  In  other  words,  if  the  cotton  which 
is  exported — to  Japan,  for  example — 
costs  the  foreign  producers  8y2  cents  a 
pound  less  than  the  cost  to  the  U.S. 
textile  mills,  the  tariff  would  be  that  8V2 
cents  a  pound,  plus  an  allowance  for  the 
waste  factor.  That  tariff  would  then  be 
placed  on  the  finished  goods  imported 
into  the  United  States,  and  the  proceeds 
of  the  tariff  would  go  into  the  Treasury. 
But  the  Tariff  Commission  rejected  that 
proposal — although  it  would  have  cured 
approximately  98  percent  of  our  problem. 
Furthermore,  so  far  as  I  know,  cotton 
is  about  the  only  commodity  grown  in 
the  United  States  and  subsequently  ex- 
ported and  subsequently  brought  back 
to  the  United  States  in  the  form  of 
manufactured  products. 

Steel  has  been  mentioned;  but  the 
steel  which  is  imported  is  produced  from 
iron  which  is  mined  in  other  countries. 

Cotton  is  in  an  entirely  different  situa- 
tion :  The  cotton  produced  in  the  United 
States  is  sold  to  the  foreign  mills  at  a 
lower  price,  thus  permitting  them  to 
Import  their  finished  goods  into  the 
United  States  at  much  less  than  the  cost 
of  production  of  the  identical  products 
in  this  country.  As  a  result,  the  U.S. 
textile  mills  are  either  forced  to  go  out 
of  business  or  are  forced  to  convert  to 
the  use  of  synthetic  fibers. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  In  that  situation  the 
American  textile  mills  have  to  use  syn- 
thetic fibers,  in  order  to  be  able  to  com- 
pete. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Yes. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  So  this  bill  deals 
with  a  manufacturers'  problem. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Yes. 
indeed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  A  moment  ago  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
stated  that  the  relief  requested  would 
have  solved  98  percent  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Per- 
haps the  Senator  from  Ohio  misunder- 
stood what  I  said. 


Mr.  EASTLAND  But  the  point  is  that 
the  big  problem  arises  from  the  competi- 
tive situation  between  the  cotton  goods 
imported  into  the  United  States  and  the 
goods  produced  in  the  United  States  with 
the  use  of  synthetic  fibers. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  But  I  understood  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  state 
that  98  percent  of  the  trouble  would  be 
cured  by  providing  the  requested  tariff 
relief. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  But  then  the  cotton 
would  not  be  competitive  with  the  staple 
rayon. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Ex- 
actly— although  the  relief  then  request- 
ed would  have  cured  the  difficulty  be- 
cause of  the  subsidy  to  the  foreign  tex- 
tile mills. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  indirectly  the 
pending  bill  would  make  this  cotton 
available  to  the  domestic  textile  mills  at 
a  reduced  price. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  But 
cotton  is  now  being  supported,  for  the 
farmers.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
save  the  U.S.  textile  mills. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  true,  as  I 
understand. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  is  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  the 
difficulty  in  that  situation,  and  *hus 
benefiting  the  cotton  goods  producers. 
That  is  the  only  reason  why  this  measure 
is  before  us,  and  that  is  why  I  am  sup- 
porting the  bill.  The  bill  deals  with  the 
situation  in  which  cotton  produced  in  the 
United  States  is.  following  its  manufac- 
ture by  foreign  mills,  able  to  force  its 
way  into  the  domestic  market,  in  com- 
petition with  the  cotton  goods  produced 
in  the  domestic  mills  who  produce  for 
the  use  of  the  American  people.  Inci- 
dentally, of  course,  there  are  some  ex- 
ports. 

Mr.  President.  I  conclude,  as  I  said 
in  the  beginning,  by  stating  that  the 
chief  purpose  of  this  proposed  cotton  leg- 
islation is  to  save  the  domestic  cotton 
goods  production  industry,  by  placing 
cotton  fiber  in  a  competitive  position  at 
the  marketplace. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time 
I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  J  Mr.  Keating],  to  enable  him  to 
make  a  special  announcement  on  a  non- 
germane  matter.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

MRS.    SUSAN  WAGNER 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  been  notified  of  a  report  which 
brings  great  personal  sadness  to  me.  and 
I  am  sure  it  will  to  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  Susan  Wagner,  the 
wife  of  the  three-term  mayor  of  New 
York,  has  passed  away. 

Susan  Wagner's  illness  has  existed 
for  some  time.  If  the  alternative  was  a 
long  period  of  suffering,  of  course,  none 
of  us  would  have  wanted  that  suffering 
to  continue. 

Susan  Wagner  has  been  a  wonderful 
support    to   the   mayor   of    New    York 


throughout  his  political  life.  She  was 
a  welcome  guest  at  many  political  and 
nonpolitlcal  functions,  where  her  mag- 
nificent spirit  was  always  displayed  in  a 
radiant  manner.  She  was  a  dedicated 
and  warmhearted  soul  who  had  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  friends.  She 
was  a  devoted  mother  and  wife.  She. 
the  mayor,  and  entire  family  were  un- 
usually close.  Although  words  are  tragi- 
cally inadequate  at  such  a  time,  I  express 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  the  mayor  and 
to  the  fine  sons  of  Susan  Wagner  in  this 
hour  of  their  grief. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  city 
of  New  York  has  suffered  a  very  grave 
loss  which  is  quite  apart  from  the  tragedy 
suffered  by  Mayor  Robert  Wagner,  Jr.. 
who  has  lost  Susan  Wagner,  his  wife. 

Susan  Wagner,  whom  I  have  known 
for  many  years,  and  who  was  a  friend  of 
my  wife's  and  mine,  was  not  only  a  dear 
and  wonderful  human  being,  but  she  was, 
in  my  judgment,  the  first  lady  In  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  the  city  of  New 
York  in  a  very  real  way. 

Her  love  for  her  family  and  her  devo- 
tion to  her  husband  were  seconded  for 
the  people  by  her  deep  interest  in  the 
cause  of  bettering  the  future  of  the  hu- 
man family,  and  particularly  the  condi- 
tions of  so  many  of  the  people  who  are 
underprivileged  economically  in  health, 
in  society,  or  because  of  prejudices  in 
New  York.  She  was  so  beloved  that  one 
can  speak  of  her  in  the  same  way  that 
one  would  speak  of  some  distinguished 
public  servant. 

Although  she  was  not  elected,  she  was 
anointed  by  the  people  of  New  York. 

It  Is  with  a  real  sense  of  sadness  and 
grief  that  I  make  this  statement  to  the 
Senate  honoring  a  very  fine  woman  who 
In  her  own  life  typified  what  the  wives  of 
important  public  men  go  through.  They 
assume  a  stature.  They  take  on  duties 
and  responsibilities  which  are  closely  co- 
ordinated with  those  of  their  husbands. 
so  that  it  can  almost  be  said  that  the 
people  have  elected  not  one  to  high  of- 
fice but  two — the  public  servant  and  his 
wife.  That  was  uniquely  true  in  the  case 
of  Susan  Wagner,  to  whom  I  pay  this 
tribute. 

Mrs.  Javits  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  Mayor  Wagner.  He  and  I 
on  occasions  have  been  political  oppo- 
nents, but  he  is  my  friend  and  I  feel  that 
way  very  deeply  in  this  very  sad  hour. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.   I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  for  yielding  to  me 
for  a  moment. 

First,  as  a  friend  of  the  mayor  of  New 
York  and  of  Mrs.  Wagner— Susan  Wag- 
ner— I  wish  to  thank  him  for  his  graci- 
o\w,  kind,  and  considerate  remarks. 
Only  a  month  ago  Mrs.  Humphrey  and 
I  were  In  New  York  City.  We  were  hon- 
ored by  a  reception  at  Oracle  Mansion, 
the  home  of  the  mayor  of  New  York. 
It  was  on  that  very  day  that  Mrs.  Wag- 
ner had  returned  to  her  home  after  hav- 
ing been  hospitalized  for  some  time. 
She  was  very  111.  Yet  when  we  sug- 
gested that  no  reception  be  held,  she  was 
the  first  to  insist  that  the  plans  be 
carried  out,  and  that  our  mutual  friends 
gather  together  at  her  home. 


I  wish  to  associate  myself  fully  with 
the  remarks  that  have  been  made  by  the 
two  Senators  from  New  York.  It  has 
been  the  privilege  of  Mrs.  Humphrey 
and  myself  to  know  both  Bob  and  Susan 
Wagner,  the  mayor  and  his  fine  lady, 
and  to  know  their  family.  When  I 
heard  the  sad  news  that  this  dear 
woman  had  been  taken  from  her  family, 
from  her  friends,  and  from  this  worldly 
life,  I,  too.  felt  very  sad.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  sympathy  to  Mayor 
Wagner,  the  family,  and,  above  all,  once 
again  to  express  my  personal  thanks  for 
the  many  kindnesses  and  considerations 
that  have  been  so  generously  extended 
to  the  Himiphreys  by  Mayor  and  Mrs. 
Wagner.  She  Indeed  fulfilled  every 
qualification  that  has  been  described 
here  today  In  reference  to  a  true  help- 
mate, not  only  to  a  husband  and  a 
father,  but  to  a  public  official.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT   OF   1964— THE 
COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  in- 
creased consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat)  to  maintain  the  income  of  cot- 
ton producers  to  provide  a  special  re- 
search program  designed  to  lower  costs 
of  production,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
first,  I  desire  to  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi on   his  outstanding  sE>eech. 

Second.  I  am  about  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.  I  wish  the  attaches 
of  the  Senate  would  notify  all  Senators 
that  it  will  be  a  live  quorum. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

[No.  60  Leg.] 

Aiken  Hayden  Morton 

Allott  Hlckenlooper  Mobs 

Bartlett  Hill  Mundt 

Bayb  HoUand  Muskle 

Beall  Hruska  Nelson 

Bennett  Humphrey  Neuberger 

Bible  Inouye  Pastore 

Boggs  Jackson  Pearson 

Burdlck  JavlU  Pell 

Byrd,  Va.  Johnston  Prouty 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Jordan,  N.C.  Proxmlre 

Cannon  Jordan,  Idaho     Riblcoff 

Carlson  KeaUng  Robertson 

Case  Kuchel  Russell 

Church  Lausche  Scott 

Clark  Long,  Mo.  Simpson 

Cooper  Long,  La.  Smathers 

Curtis  Magnuson  Smith 

Dlrksen  Mansfield  Sparkman 

Domlnlck  McCarthy  Stennls 

Douglas  McClellan  Symington 

Eastland  McOee  Talmadge 

Edmondson  McGovem  Thurmond 

Ellender  Mclntyre  Tower 

Engle  McNamara  Walters 

Ervln  Mechem  Williams,  N.J. 

Fong  Metcalf  Williams,  Del. 

Fulbrlght  Miller  Yarborough 

Gore  Monroney  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Omening  Morse  Young,  Ohio 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson], the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  and  the  Senator 


from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton], the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater],  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  SaltonstallI  are  nec- 
essarily absent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quor- 
um is  present. 

The  committee  amendment  on  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  is  open  to  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President,   third 

reading.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     If  there 

are  no  amendments 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  quorum  call  be  dispensed 

with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  address  myself  for  a  few  minutes 
to  the  cotton  bill.  First,  I  desire  to  com- 
pliment the  senior  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastland]  on  his  very  elucid 
explanation  of  It.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
repeat  all  he  has  said  about  it. 

I  support  the  bill  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee  and  I  wish  to 
commend  the  chairman  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  their  diligence 
in  bringing  a  bill  to  the  floor.  The  lead- 
ership is  also  worthy  of  praise  for  its 
efforts  in  expediting  its  consideration. 
It  is  no  secret  that  an  ominous  shadow 
of  things  to  come  hangs  over  the  Senate 
as  we  consider  this  vital  legislation.  It 
Is  a  tribute  to  the  character  of  the  lead- 
ership and  the  administration  that,  not- 
withstanding sectional  differences  on 
other  legislation  which  will  soon  be  be- 
fore us.  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
consider  this  vital  legislation  in  advance 
of  the  1964  crop  year. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  late 
about  poverty,  and  many  hands  and 
minds  are  being  turned  to  eliminate  it 
as  a  widespread  phenomenon  in  our  soci- 
ety. It  will  be  readily  conceded  by  those 
working  in  this  field  and,  I  am  sure,  by 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  who  have 
numerous  low-income  families  in  their 
States,  that  structural  change  In  the 
economy  Is  a  major  factor  In  reducing 
self-sufficient,  proud  people  to  menial 
labor  and  the  welfare  rolls.  The  bill 
reported  by  the  committee  is  In  a  very 
real  sense  part  of  the  attack  on  poverty, 
doing  its  work  to  prevent  economic  dis- 
aster rather  than  waiting  to  salvage  the 
economic  and  human  remnants  of  a  de- 
caying situation.  It  can  give  cotton  a 
new  lease  on  life  and  help  the  Industry 
to  gain  a  foothold  on  the  pathway  to- 
ward a  freer  and  more  prosperous  mar- 
ket. Its  effects  will  be  felt  throughout 
the  South  and  Southwest  where  millions 
of  people  depend  on  cotton  production 
for  their  dally  bread. 
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It  Is  dlfBcult  for  many  Senators,  I  am 
sure,  to  comprehend  the  enormous  im- 
plications of  this  legislation  for  my 
State — 500,000  Arkansas  people  depend 
directly  on  cotton  for  their  livelihood — 
I  might  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI.  that  is 
slightly  more  than  the  population — ap- 
proximately 30  percent  of  the  States 
population.  I  might  point  out  that  this 
figure  does  not  include  those  employed  in 
other  enterprises  dependent  on  the  cot- 
ton trade,  such  as  ordinary  retail  busi- 
ness, automobiles,  and  so  on,  that  are 
really  dependent  on  cotton  indirectly. 
The  consequences  of  a  failure  of  cotton 
as  a  major  crop  would  be  tremendous 
and  incalculable  in  my  State.  Countless 
banks,  retail  outlets  and  even  whole  com- 
munities would  be  in  desperate  condition. 
Arkansas  farmers  receive  on  the  aver- 
age about  $260  million  annually  from  the 
sale  of  cotton  and  cottonseed.  This  Is 
more  than  the  receipts  from  all  other 
crops  combined  and  compares  favorably 
with  the  total  industrial  payroll  of  the 
State. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  describe  the  pres- 
ent dilemma  of  the  cotton  industry. 
The  price  is  too  high  for  American  cot- 
ton to  compete  in  the  world  market. 
The  price  is  too  high  because  the  costs 
of  production  are  high  and  the  support 
price  has  been  set  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  at  a  level  which  provides 
some  modicum  of  profit  to  the  producer. 
In  1956.  the  Congress  sought  to  partially 
resolve  this  quandary  by  authorizing 
payments  in  kind  to  exporters  in  order 
that  cotton  produced  in  the  United  States 
could  be  sold  abroad.  This  helpful  step, 
however,  went  only  half-way.  for  the 
U.S.  market  was  not  insulated  against 
the  same  cotton  made  into  cloth  and 
shipped  back  to  our  shores  to  compete 
with  American  textiles.  In  the  2  years 
ending  last  July  31,  textile  imports  in- 
creased from  the  equivalent  of  414.000 
bales  to  645.000  bales — an  till-time  high. 
When  set  against  the  1954  level  of  101.000 
bales  equivalent  and  the  1950  level  of 
83,400  bales  equivalent,  these  figures  tell 
a  sad  tale  for  cotton,  and  particularly 
for  our  textile  industry. 

In  the  face  of  this  competition,  tex- 
tile producers  have  not  stood  still. 
Forced  to  buy  their  basic  raw  material 
at  or  above  the  domestic  support  price. 
while  competing  with  foreign  textiles 
made  of  less  expensive  cotton,  they  have 
increasingly  shifted  to  other  fibers.  In 
the  2-year  period  ending  August  1963, 
this  transition  to  synthetic  fibers  was 
estimated  to  equal  the  consumption  of 
1'2  million  bales  of  cotton.  Cotton  in 
the  meantime  has  been  accumulating 
in  expensive  Government  storage.  To 
free  American  cotton  from  the  discrim- 
ination of  the  two -price  system  and  to 
put  our  domestic  cotton  industry  on  a 
par  with  its  world  competition  is  no  more 
than  fair 

The  bill  reported  by  the  committee  is 
not  perfect,  but  it  will  meet  the  most 
urgent  problems  and.  I  believe,  deserves 
a  trial. 

Above  all.  its  purpose  is  to  increase  cot- 
ton consumption.  Partially,  this  will  be 
brought  about  by  bringing  the  cost  of 
cotton  to  domestic  textile  mills  Into  line 


with  that  paid  by  their  competitors 
abroad  Repeated  suggestions  of  quotas 
and  tariff  increases  have  been  made  to 
stem  the  rising  tide  of  foreign  textiles 
coming  into  the  United  States.  None  has 
been  accepUble  to  the  Congress  or  the 
Tariff  Commission. 

As  a  consequence,  we  have  witnessed 
a  steady  decline  in  cotton's  share  of  the 
domestic  fiber  market.  In  1962.  cotton 
accounted  for  59.4  percent  of  the  fiber 
milled  in  this  country  as  against  69.4  per- 
cent in  1952— a  substantial  drop.  There 
are.  of  course,  reasons  for  this  shift,  in- 
cluding the  qualities  of  some  synthetics 
and  consumer  preferences;  but  the 
primary  problem  of  cotton  Is  its  price. 
Whatever  other  problems  cotton  may 
have  had.  foreign  competition,  un- 
derwritten by  the  cotton  export  program 
of  the  U.S.  Government  has  been  a  major 
factor  in  declining  consumption  and 
mounting  surpluses. 

Payments  in  the  form  of  Government- 
owned  cotton  stocks,  to  make  upland 
cotton  available  for  domestic  use  at  a 
price  equal  to  the  export  price,  will  not 
only  achieve  an  end  to  this  discrimina- 
tion but  will  also  help  to  bring  what  is 
now  surplus  cotton  out  of  the  warehouses 
and  into  the  channels  of  trade.  We  are 
not  dealing  with  dollars  out  of  the  gen- 
eral fund  which  could  be  spent  other- 
wise, but  with  cotton  from  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  which  are  esti- 
mated to  hit  10  million  bales  this  sum- 
mer. This  fruit  of  our  agricultural 
machine  must  be  utilized.  It  is  a  tragic 
irony  that  such  abundance  should  be 
considered  a  problem  while  many  of  our 
people  are  ill  clad. 

The  American  Textile  Manufacturers 
Institute  has  calculated  an  almost  exact 
correlation  between  raw  cotton  prices 
and  the  price  of  cloth.  If  the  price  of 
cotton  to  American  textile  mills  is  re- 
duced to  a  competitive  level,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  more  cotton  goods  will  be 
bought  per  consumer  dollar.  Anyone 
who  has  had  experience  with  the  textile 
industry  is  aware  that  it  is  as  competi- 
tive as  any  in  our  free  enterprise  system. 
The  pennies  saved  per  pound  in  raw  ma- 
terial costs  under  this  bill  will  end  up  in 
the  pockets  of  American  consumers. 

It  should  be  recognized,  Mr.  President, 
that  cotton  growers  are  willing  and  ready 
to  do  their  bit  in  this  effort.  The  basic 
support  price  will  be  reduced  roughly  2'i 
cents  per  pwund  for  cotton  grown  on  nor- 
mal acreage,  and  future  support  price 
levels  will  be  determined  partially  on  the 
basis  of  cost  of  production.  This  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  I  believe  we  all 
recognize  that  the  ultimate  solution  to 
the  cotton  problem  is  a  reduction  in  pro- 
duction costs.  Only  new  and  better 
processes  of  raising,  processing,  and 
handling  cotton  can  cop)e  with  this  prob- 
lem. 

While  the  provisions  of  this  bill  au- 
thorizing $10  million  per  year  for  re- 
search over  the  next  3  years  has  achieved 
far  less  publicity  than  some  of  its  more 
prominent  features,  it  is  in  the  long  run 
the  key  to  cotton's  future.  In  much  the 
same  way  that  our  incredible  technology 
and  scientific  advancements  have  given 
American  Industry  the  means  with 
which  to  compete  with  low  cost  labor 
areas  abroad,  so  can  changes  which  are 


being  wrought  in  agriculture  make  cot- 
ton again  competitive  in  the  world 
market. 

The  Nationrl  Cotton  Council  has  pro- 
posed a  research  program  centering  on 
the  control  of  insects,  disease,  and  weeds; 
the  improvement  of  machinery,  in- 
creased yields,  and  the  improvement  of 
processing  teclmiques.  I  would  hope  also 
that  attention  would  be  given  to  devel- 
oping uses  for  cotton  and  new  cotton 
products.  Even  discounting  this  fertile 
field,  it  is  the  council's  estimate  that  in 
a  relatively  short  period  of  time  the  cost 
of  producing  cotton  can  be  reduced  11 
cents  per  pound.  This  is  an  encouraging 
prospect.  Under  the  terms  of  the  pend- 
ing bill,  the  disparity  between  the  domes- 
tic support  price  and  the  world  price  will 
be  roughly  6  cents.  If  the  goal  of  this 
research  can  even  be  approached,  Amer- 
ican cotton  will  have  an  unsubsidized 
place  on  a  completely  free  world  market 
with  a  good  deal  to  spare.  As  Mr.  Burris 
C.  Jackson,  president  of  the  National 
Cotton  Council,  said  last  year: 

without  thlB  kind  of  program,  cotton  can 
have  no  real  hope  for  surviving  as  a  major 
Industry. 

Research  now  in  progress  financed  by 
private.  State,  and  Federal  sources  is 
good  but  not  adequate  to  the  enormous 
task  of  achieving  a  real  breakthrough  in 
this  field.  The  funds  authorized  by  this 
bill  roughly  match  the  amounts  now  be- 
ing spent.  In  addition,  their  expenditure 
can  be  fully  coordinated  toward  the  end 
of  cost  reduction.  Research  holds  the 
key  to  the  future  of  the  cotton  industry 
for  only  research  can  bring  its  price  into 
line  with  current  demands. 

It  would  be  less  than  honest,  however, 
to  claim  that  fertilizers,  pesticides,  or 
new  farm  machines  alone  can  achieve 
this  goal.  This  transformation  also  in- 
volves an  acceleration  of  the  changes  in 
the  economic  structure  of  many  cotton- 
belt  communities  which  have  marked 
the  past  three  decades.  As  cotton  must 
be  produced  with  fewer  man-hours  and 
at  lower  cost  so  also  must  the  manpower 
thus  freed  be  devoted  to  profitable  in- 
dustry. Meeting  this  challenge  in  this 
and  its  many  other  dimensions  the 
Congress  has  acquitted  itself  well  in  the 
enactment  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  in  1961.  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  in  1962,  and  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  in  1963.  All  de- 
signed to  produce  jobs  and  trained  peo- 
ple to  fill  them,  these  laws  will  help  not 
only  people  idled  by  shifts  in  the  cotton 
economy  but  all  Americans  caught  in  the 
economic  transitions  of  the  present  age. 

Mr.  President,  the  domestic  acreage 
allotment  plan  offered  by  the  cotton 
producers'  legislative  committee  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  to  my  way 
of  thinking  a  fair  way  to  deal  with  over- 
production. Several  features  commend 
it  and  I  believe  the  committee  was  wise 
to  adopt  it. 

First.  It  is  a  voluntary  plan  which  will 
cut  planted  acresige  by  allowing  a  sup- 
port price  up  to  15  percent  above  the 
basic  rate  when  plantings  are  limited  in 
accordance  with  the  domestic  allotment 
set  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It 
does  not,  however,  disturb  acreage  his- 
tory. 
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Second.  This  premium  may  be  paid  in 
CCC  cotton — a  further  way  to  reduce 
CJovernment  stocks. 

Third.  The  small  producer  Is  pro- 
tected by  a  minimum  being  established 
at  the  smaller  of  15  acres  or  the  normal 
acreage  allotment. 

In  our  present  predicament  this  pro- 
vision is  a  feasible  solution  for  all.  Its 
essence  can  be  drawn  from  the  statement 
made  before  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  by  Under  Secretary  Charles  S. 
Murphy  when  he  said: 

Although  gross  producer  Income  from  cot- 
ton under  H.R.  6196  with  the  domestic  allot- 
ment choice  would  be  lower  than  under  the 
bill  as  It  passed  the  House,  net  producer  in- 
come from  cotton  would  be  somewhat  more. 
In  addition,  producers  would  receive  sub- 
stantial Income  from  alternative  uses  of 
acreage  which  would  otherwise  t>e  devoted 
to  the  production  of  cotton,  such  as  produc- 
tion of  soybeans  for  which  additional  acre- 
age Is  needed.  Taking  all  these  factors  into 
account,  there  would  be  a  substantial  In- 
crease In  the  totel  net  Income  of  cotton 
producers. 

This  proposal  would  not  Interfere  with  the 
operation  of  the  release  and  reapportionment 
system.  At  the  same  time,  It  would  accom- 
plish the  necessary  reduction  In  surplus 
stocks.  This  makes  It  unnecessary,  there- 
fore, to  give  further  consideration  to  an 
acreage  diversion  plan  for  the   1964  crop. 
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Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  twofold — to  maintain  net  producer  in- 
come at  a  minimum  of  cost  while  collat- 
erally seeking  ways  to  make  cotton  com- 
petitive In  the  absence  of  governmental 
assistance.  The  concept  of  export  acre- 
age which  Is  written  into  this  bill  Is  a 
probing  effort  to  test  the  feasibility  of 
producing  cotton  at  costs  under  the 
world  market  price. 

The  potential  danger  of  this  approach 
Is  that  cotton  which  would  otherwise  be 
drawn  for  export  from  private  or  CCC 
carryover  stocks  will  be  provided  from 
so-called  export  acreage.    To  a  limited 
degree  this  may  come  to  pass,  but  there 
are,  I  believe,  adequate  safeguards  writ- 
ten into  the  bill  to  justify  this  experi- 
ment.   Most  Importantly  export  acreage 
wlU  only  be  allotted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  when  it  is  determined  that 
the  carryover  will  be  reduced  at  least 
1  million  bales  at  the  end  of  the  next 
marketing   year — even   with   the   addi- 
tional production.    Should  the  program 
outlined  In  this  bill  be  effective  to  the 
point  of  reducing  the  carryover  below 
8  million  bales — approximately  a  year's 
supply    for    our    domestic    needs — the 
1 -million    bale    reduction    requirement 
would  be  suspended.    In  other  words,  we 
will  experiment  with  unsupported  pro- 
duction for  export  so  long  as  Govern- 
ment stocks  are  declining  markedly  or 
the  carryover  is  in  line  with  domestic 
needs.    We  must  ultimately  find  a  way 
to  produce  at  the  world  price  and  the 
export  acreage  idea  is  a  means  to  test 
the  ability  of  producers  to  do  so. 

Small  producers  are  protected  and 
large  producers  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  prove  any  competitive  advantage  they 
may  have. 

Unfortunately,  this  bill  has  been  la- 
beled costly.  Insofar  as  cotton  is  con- 
cerned, the  committee  reF>ort  cites  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  authority 


for  a  saving  of  $118  million  In  the  first 
year,  when  contrasted  with  costs  pre- 
dicted under  the  present  law.  The  dif- 
ferences between  the  costs  of  this  cotton 
program  and  the  present  one  in  1965, 
1966,  and  1967  are  substantially  greater. 
We  thus  have  an  opportunity  to  benefit 
the  Industry  with  real  hope  for  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  cost  of  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  cotton  acreage  has 
reached  the  statutory  minimum  of  16 
million  acres.  Allotment  has  been 
reduced  by  2 1/2  million  acres  in  the  past 
2  years  while  production  surged  up  by  a 
million  bales.  Both  private  and  Govern- 
ment stocks  greatly  exceed  the  desired 
carryover  suid  it  is  obvious  that  some- 
thing must  be  done.  The  bill  before  the 
Senate  Is,  In  my  estimation,  that  some- 
thing. The  program  It  creates  is  of  4 
years'  duration — 4  years  In  which  the 
cotton  industry  can  Improve  itself,  push 
down  its  costs  and  expand  its  markets. 
This  Is  a  chance  for  the  Senate  to  make 
a  needed  contribution  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  millions  of  Americans.  I 
hope  the  bill  will  be  enacted. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  three 
basic  segments  of  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy are  Involved  in  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion before  us  and  in  the  amendments 
which  are  on  the  desks  of  Senators. 

We  have  just  heard  a  very  Intelligent 
and  persuasive  discussion  of  cotton.  We 
are  all  aware  of  the  problems  which  con- 
front wheat  and  the  efforts  that  are  be- 
ing made  to  improve  the  Income  of  the 
wheat  farmer. 

I  wish  to  address  myself  to  the  third 
element  of  agriculture  Involved  In  the 
proposed  legislation,  on  which  we  shall 
be  operating  this  week,  tuid  that  Is  the 
economy  of  the  livestock  producer  of 
America. 

I  expect  to  support  the  amendment  to 
be  offered  later  this  week  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HruskaI.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  that 
amendment.  I  support  it  because,  it 
seems  to  me,  we  must  do  something  this 
week,  as  we  deal  with  the  proposed 
legislation,  to  protect  the  economy  of  the 
livestock  Industry.  It  Is  an  Industry 
which  is  basic  to  the  entire  farm  pro- 
gram. 

The  Importance  of  livestock  produc- 
tion in  the  agricultural  economy  of  this 
country  can  hardly  be  overemphasized 
in  any  discussion  of  agricultural  income. 
Approximately  one-third  of  the  value  of 
our  total  farm  and  ranch  production 
in  the  United  States  is  represented  by 
the  meat  from  our  cattle,  hogs,  and 
sheep.  Cattle  and  calves  alone  accounted 
for  nearly  23  percent  of  receipts  from 
all  farm  marketings  during  the  year  1962. 
Receipts  from  the  marketings  of  all  live- 
stock products  amounted  to  about  56  per- 
cent of  the  total  cash  receipts  from  all 
farm  products  marketed. 

It  is  generally  conceded  and.  I  believe, 
admitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  administration,  that  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  income  of  livestock 
producers  and  feeders  has  dropped  so 
precipitously  and  so  disastrously  is  that 
there  has  been  a  continuation  of  the 
influx  of  imports.  I  believe  it  is  now  an 
established  fact  that  the  United  States 
is  importing  its  livestock  problem  from 


abroad,  and  that  as  we  are  continuing 
these  imports  in  devastating  amounts, 
the  income  of  the  livestock  industry  con- 
tinues at  a  very  low  level. 

Mr.  President,  two  steps  have  been  an- 
nounced recently  by  the  administration 
in    the    field    of    livestock    production, 
neither  of  which  will  be  adequate  to  meet 
the  serious  problem  confronting  the  live- 
stock producers  of  America.    One  is  the 
agreement,  which  has  been  signed  by  the 
major  exporters  of  livestock  into  this 
country,  which  would  do  nothing  to  cor- 
rect the  present  situation,  but  would  sim- 
ply perpetuate  the  continuing  high  level 
of  Imports  which  has  already  brought 
devastation  to  the  livestock  Industry,  and 
possibly  not  prevent  that  high  level  f rwn 
Increasing  even  higher.    When  one  tries 
to  cure  a  problem  he  finds  the  problem 
will  not  be  cured  If  he  permits  the  cause 
of  the  problem  to  continue,  which  will 
happen  under  the  agreement  which  has 
been  reached  between  the  administration 
and  some  of  the  exporting  countries. 

The  other  was  the  announcement  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  the  beef 
buying  program  of  the  CJovernment 
would  continue  from  the  standpoint  of 
purchasing  supplies  required  for  the 
school  lunch  program  and  for  various 
governmental  institutions. 

The  Secretary's  announcement  was  a 
bit  vague.  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
means  that  the  program  will  continue  at 
the  present  level  or  will  accelerate,  and 
If  so,  to  what  degree  It  will  be  expanded. 
Obviously,  it  will  avail  the  livestock 
dealers  of  America  very  little,  indeed,  if 
the  net  result  of  the  stepped-up  program 
means  that  Imported  supplies  will  be  pur- 
chased to  be  fed  to  American  schoolchil- 
dren. First  of  all,  we  must  lock  the  door 
against  a  growing  influx  of  foreign  Im- 
ports, before  we  can  operate  intelligently 
and  effectively  with  the  livestock  prob- 
lem prevailing  In  this  country. 

In  my  own  State  of  South  Dakota,  re- 
ceipts from  the  sale  of  meat  animals 
amounted  to  62.3  percent  of  the  total  cash 
receipts,  which  Is  about  30  percent  above 
the  national  average.  Receipts  from 
the  sale  of  cattle  and  calves  alone 
amounted  to  43.2  percent  of  the  total 
receipts  in  South  Dakota,  compared 
with  the  average  of  about  22  percent  for 
the  United  States.  Obviously,  therefore, 
while  South  Dakota  produces  some  wheat 
and  produces  other  products  In  diversifi- 
cation— not  Including  cotton — our  peo- 
ple are  vitally  Interested  in  having  Con- 
gress do  something  now  which  will  be 
helpful  in  the  area  which  Is  the  major 
source  of  their  farm  Income. 

The  situation  has  become  so  serious 
that  farmers,  ranchers,  producers,  and 
feeders  are  now  supported  In  their  posi- 
tion and  their  request  by  business  and 
professional  interests  from  one  end  of  the 
State  to  the  other. 

The  figures  I  have  quoted  clearly  Indi- 
cate the  Importance  of  the  cattle  Indus- 
try to  the  farmers  of  the  country  and  to 
South  Dakota.  Statistics  on  this  subject 
have  been  presented  to  the  Senate  on 
many  previous  occasions.  Including  the 
Interesting  and  Informative  colloquies 
which  took  place  in  the  Senate  last  Fri- 
day, indicating  that  the  decline  in  price 
received  by  the  farmer  for  his  beef  cattle 
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during  the  past  year  can  be  attributed  to 
the  increased  marketings  from  the  In- 
creased size  of  the  herds  and  to  fncreas- 
ing  beef  and  veal  imports.  Cattle  num- 
bers have  been  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate 
since  1954.  It  is  time  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  economic  impact  of  the 
sharp  increase  of  meat  Imports. 

Any  analysis  must  be  made  on  the  ba- 
sis of  comparable  figures.  In  1954.  im- 
ports of  beef  and  veal  and  live  cattle  and 
calves  in  terms  of  carcass  weights  were 
equal  to  1.8  percent  of  the  total  domestic 
commercial  beef  and  veal  production. 
This  figure  has  fluctuated  sharply  from 
year  to  year,  and  rose  to  approximately 
10.6  percent  in  1962.  The  figure  has  con- 
tinued to  rise  at  that  rate,  and  a  little 
higher,  according  to  preliminary  figures 
presently  available  from  the  E)epartment 
of  Agriculture. 

When  there  is  an  increase  of  that  per- 
centage or  of  that  size.  It  is  obvious  that 
it  will  have  a  tremendous  Impact  on  the 
prices  received  by  American  livestock 
producers. 

Senators  who  come  from  areas  which 
are  not  particularly  interested  in  live- 
stock production,  including  my  Southern 
friends  who  come  from  textile  areas,  for 
example,  and  those  who  come  from  the 
areas  where  shoes  and  watches  are 
made,  or  where  glass  is  produced,  can 
realize  what  would  happen  to  their  do- 
mestic industries  if  Congress  should  now 
decline  to  challenge  such  a  serious  blow 
at  our  domestic  economy. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  before  final 
action  is  taken  on  this  agricultural  bill. 
Senators  frcwn  beef-producing  States  in 
alliance  with  Senators  from  other  States 
having  similar  problems,  which  are  un- 
doubtedly foisted  upon  them  by  large 
imports,  can  cut  the  pattern  and  approve 
a  procedure  which  can  be  utilized  to  help 
our  domestic  economy  generally  with- 
stand competition  from  the  "loin-cloth" 
economies  around  the  world,  where  wage 
rates  and  taxes  are  low  and  from  which 
products  can  be  delivered  by  cheap  ocean 
freight,  even  to  the  interior  of  America, 
cheaper  than  the  products  can  possibly 
be  made  by  American  labor,  by  American 
manufacturers,  and  by  American  farm- 
ers. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  a 
report  of  January  29.  1964.  Indicated  that 
the  beef  imports  of  1963  through  Novem- 
ber were*  up  18  percent  from  the  first  11 
months  of  1962. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  sharp 
increase  of  imf>orts  occurring  between 
the  years  1954  and  1962.  To  be  con- 
fronted with  the  fact  that  those  imports 
through  November  of  1963  increased 
during  the  first  11  months  of  that  year 
by  18  i>ercent  clearly  indicates  that  we 
have  reached  a  peril  point,  so  far  as  pro- 
tecting the  American  economy  Is  con- 
cerned. Veal  imports  during  this  period 
were  up  7  percent,  mutton  imports  were 
up  5  percent,  and  lamb  imports  were 
about  half  as  much  again  as  in  the  first 
11  months  of  1962.  Imports  of  pork  were 
up  4  percent.  Boneless  frozen  beef  im- 
ports were  up  almost  17  percent  over  the 
first  11  months  of  1962. 

It  should  require  no  further  argimient. 
no  further  testimony,  no  further  flgiires 
to  show  why  the  announcement  by  the 


administration  made  with  a  blare  of 
trumpets  and  the  flying  of  flags,  that  It 
had  met  the  challenge  by  signing  an 
agreement  which  would  continue  the 
avalanche  of  Imports  into  this  country, 
but  would  not  permit  them  to  expand 
further,  would  be  a  pyrrhic  victory  for 
American  agriculture,  and  certainly 
cause  in  perpetuity  a  succession  of  the 
problems  now  resulting  in  actual  bank- 
ruptcy to  large  elements  of  the  livestock 
Industry. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ro- 
land R.  Renne.  In  an  address  to  the 
American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion in  Memphis.  Tenn..  on  January  28 
of  this  year,  said: 

The  U.S  share  In  world  beef  Imports  in- 
creased from  one-fourth  In  1950  to  over  one- 
half  In  1962.  and  that  further  Increased  Im- 
ports In  1963  raised  the  US  percentage  of 
total  world  Import  figure  still  higher 

I  do  not  think  that  any  fair  critic  of 
those  of  us  who  are  trying  to  give  some 
modicum  of  protection  to  American  in- 
dustry can  allege  that  we  are  preaching 
the  doctrine  of  isolationism,  that  we  are 
urging  withdrawal  from  the  trade  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  merely  because  we  call 
attention  to  the  bankrupting  results  of 
concentrated  imports  to  such  an  extent 
that  our  country  alone  takes  over  one- 
half  of  the  total.  We  are  willing  to  take 
our  share,  but  we  believe  our  Govern- 
ment has  the  same  obligation  to  protect 
American  cattlemen,  sheepmen,  and  hog 
producers  as  the  governments  of  other 
countries  have  demonstrated  in  that  they 
feel  they  have  the  obligation  to  protect 
the  farmers  and  livestock  producers  of 
their  respective  countries. 

Mr.  Renne  went  on  to  say  in  his  speech 
in  Memphis,  Tenn.: 

This  great  Increase  In  beef  Imports  has 
been  encouraged  by  the  Increase  In  Import 
restrictions  in  other  major  markets.  Today 
the  United  States  Is  the  only  major  beef  mar- 
ket without  any  quantitative  restrictions 
and  with  a  very  nominal  fixed  Import  duty. 

I  should  like  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman  to  tell  us  why  that  Is  true.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, who  is  supposed  to  be  interested 
In  the  American  farmer,  tell  us  why  the 
United  States  should  stand  alone  in  Its 
failure  to  give  any  sort  of  protection 
whatsoever  to  the  livestock  industry.  If 
the  Secretary  does  not  know,  or  If  he 
cannot  answer,  or  if  he  takes  his  orders 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  then  I  would 
like  to  have  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  tell 
us  why  the  United  States  should  stand 
alone,  unique  and  different  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  coim tries  of  the  world.  Why 
should  only  our  Government  fail  to  give 
protection  to  its  domestic  producers?  I 
want  to  know  why,  and  the  meat  pro- 
ducers of  the  country  want  to  know  why. 
And  before  long  many  persons  work- 
ing in  the  textile  mills  and  other  indus- 
tries will  want  to  know  why  we  failed 
to  give  American  producers  at  least  the 
same  kind  of  protection  that  the  pro- 
ducers in  other  countries  are  receiving 
from   their   governments. 

We  are  never  given  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer. All  we  know  is  the  dismal  situa- 
tion resulting  from  the  harmful  results 
of  a  policy  specifically  tailored  to  help 


others  and  to  harm  our  own  producers: 
and  these  producers  want  to  know  why. 

When  the  Senate  votes  on  the  Hruska 
amendment,  it  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  somethin<?  for  the  American  pro- 
ducers and  to  put  some  rhyme,  reason, 
and  logic  into  our  trade  policies,  and  thus 
prevent  the  continuation  of  a  policy 
which  has  set  the  United  States  apart 
as  the  only  nation  in  which  the  domestic 
producers  are  not  protected,  but  are  put 
at  the  mercy  of  all  foreign  producers  who 
may  wish  to  dump  their  products  In  our 
market. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota yield  to  me?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Inouye  In  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield, 
so  as  to  enable  those  who  read  the  Con- 
gressional Record  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  logic,  reason,  and  erudition  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  Is  most  flattering. 

A  while  ago  he  said  those  who  are  be- 
ing hurt  by  the  Imports  of  beef  products 
and  veal  would  wish  to  know  why  U.S. 
producers  do  not  have  the  same  protec- 
tion that  every  other  country  In  the 
world,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Denmark,  provides  against  Imports  of 
this  type. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota Is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  this 
problem  is  not  confined  to  the  cattle 
feeders  as  a  class.  The  latest  agricul- 
tural census  pointed  out  that  among  the 
approximately  4  million  farms  in  the 
United  States.  2  Vi  million  had  cattle  and 
calves.  Of  course  those  farms  are 
widely  scattered,  and  have  both  beef  cat- 
tle and  dairy  cattle.  Those  cattle  use 
approximately  1  billion  acres  of  land 
which  is  generally  suited  only  for  pas- 
ture and  grazing.  In  addition,  they 
consume  approximately  70  jiercent  of 
the  crops  harvested  In  the  United  States. 
So  we  find  that  cattle  raising,  cattle 
feeding,  and  the  packing  and  distribu- 
tion of  cattle  products  are  spread 
throughout  the  Union.  In  every  State, 
along  with  the  related  Industries,  which 
Include  those  engaged  in  the  transpor- 
tation, those  who  Insure  the  products 
during  transit,  those  who  do  the  banking 
and  who  loan  the  necessary  funds,  and 
of  course  also  the  laboring  people  in  the 
packinghouses  and  the  laboring  people 
In  the  fields. 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  very  great  scope 
of  the  cattle  Industry,  one  must  realize 
that  sales  of  livestock  have  accounted 
for  a  much  greater  total  amount  than 
the  amounts  which  result  from  the  sale 
of  the  six  so-called  basic  crops  In  the 
United  States — namely,  com.  wheat, 
cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  peanuts. 
Therefore,  when  we  speak  of  the  harm 
to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  cattle 
Industry  and  the  related  activities,  we 
are  talking  not  only  about  the  cattle 
raisers  and  the  cattle  feeders,  but  also 
about  the  entire  farm  economy:  and  of 
course  if  any  Senator  receives  the  mall 
which  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
and  I  and  other  Senators  from  the  Mld- 
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die  West  receive,  he  knows  that  already 
the  retailers,  the  jobbers,  and  the  retail 
establishments  and  service  establish- 
ments generally  in  the  communities 
where  this  Industry  Is  concentrated 
have  come  down  upon  evil  days,  and 
their  prospect  looks  even  darker. 

I  recite  these  figures  and  Items  at  this 
point  for  the  Record,  so  that  all  will 
realize  the  generally  disastrous  effect  of 
the  situation  being  superimposed  upon 
our  economy  as  a  whole,  not  only  on  the 
cattle  raisers  and  the  cattle  feeders. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska is  entirely  correct;  and  I  appreci- 
ate his  valuable  and  significant  contribu- 
tion. 

We  are  indeed  dealing  with  the  entire 
agricultural  economy,  for  certainly  the 
prices  of  livestock  have  an  Impact  on  the 
prices  of  all  the  commodities  raised  by 
farmers,  who.  in  turn,  raise  the  feed  used 
by  the  livestock;  and  this  situation  also 
has  a  very  definite  effect  on  the  bankers, 
the  professional  men,  and  the  storekeep- 
ers In  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  the 
agricultural  area.  So  I  am  entirely  con- 
vinced that  this  harmful  situation  will 
likewise  have  a  harmful  effect  on  the 
American  economy  as  a  whole,  because 
it  is  impossible  to  have  one  of  our  beislc 
Industries  continue  to  be  economically 
sacrificed  and  stultified,  without  having 
that  impact  felt  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  America. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  again 
tome? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  realized  net  In- 
come of  farmers  In  1962.  as  I  recall,  was 
$12.6  billion.  In  1963.  that  was  reduced 
by  approximately  3  percent,  according 
to  the  latest  estimates.  The  present  pro- 
jection and  estimate  is  that  during  1984 
the  already  reduced  farm  net  inccane  will 
be  further  reduced,  during  the  12  months 
of  this  calendar  year,  by  another  5  per- 
cent. 

So  it  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  the 
benefits  of  a  tax-cut  bill  which,  so  we 
are  told,  will  put  that  much  more  money 
Into  the  economic  stream  and  will  re- 
sult. In  additional  sales  and  In  an  effect 
which  will  be  multiplied  a  number  of 
times;  but  here  we  are  faced  with  a  seri- 
ous situation,  for  whereas  in  1963  the 
general  economy  rose  5  percent,  the 
farmers'  net  income  fell  3  percent;  and 
the  estimate  Is  that  In  1964  It  will  fall 
a  further  5  percent,  which  will  be  trans- 
lated into  further  losses  to  the  extent  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars— losses 
which  will  have  their  impact  not  only  on 
the  farm  community,  but  also  on  the 
bankers  whose  loans  will  not  be  repaid, 
and  on  those  engaged  in  service  indus- 
tries In  those  communities,  and  on  many 
others.  So  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota has  pointed  out  that  this  situation 
will  have  a  very  adverse  effect  through- 
out the  economy. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  makes  a  valid  an- 
alogy when  he  refers  to  the  tax-cut  bill 
and  to  the  argument  that  the  money 
thus  saved  will  be  spent  by  the  taxpay- 
ers to  generate  new  business  and  new 
activities  throughout  the  country.  We 
should  remember  that  before  a  tax  is 


paid,  one  must  have  some  income.  So 
when  it  becomes  imposislble  for  the  great 
livestock  industry  to  make  a  profit,  the 
tax  cut  bill  becomes  very  Inconsequen- 
tial in  that  respect;  and  when  the  buy- 
ing power  of  that  entire  segment  of  the 
economy  and  of  all  the  related  businesses 
and  industries  Is  reduced,  the  result  is 
to  destroy  a  large  part  of  the  hope  that 
the  tax  cut  bill  would  generate  new  pros- 
perity In  this  country. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  called 
attention  to  the  low  level  of  the  farm 
income  during  the  last  few  years;  and 
the  figures  coming  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  Itself  show  that  for  several 
years  the  parity  figure  has  been  hover- 
ing between  76  and  78  percent.  That  is 
a  long  way  from  100  percent  or  90  per- 
cent. This  path  is  the  pathway  to  ruin. 
If  It  continues  long  enough,  anyone  who 
Is  making  only  76  to  78  percent  of  what 
he  needs  and  what  Is  equitable  Is  bound 
to  go  broke ;  It  will  be  only  a  question  of 
time. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have 
had  the  distressingly  low  parity  figures, 
which  are  so  low  that,  if  they  continue 
at  that  level,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
the  livestock  Industry  to  make  a  profit; 
and  that  situation  has  been  brought 
about  largely  by  means  of  the  imports  in 
astronomical  sunounts. 

Mr.  Renne,  whom  I  was  quoting  before 
I  engaged  in  the  colloquy  with  my  distin- 
guished friend  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska IMr.  Hruska],  put  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing way  in  his  address : 

We  are  the  only  major  market  without  any 
restrictions. 

1  presume  that  would  eliminate  Den- 
mark, perhaps,  if  it  is  an  exception,  be- 
cause obviously  it  is  not  a  major  market. 

Here  comes  a  devil's  advocate  from  the 
other  side.  He  Is  working  under  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  This  is  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Ron- 
old  R.  Renne.  He  is  serving  with  a  man 
who  as  yet  has  done  nothing  to  help  with 
the  distressing  situation,  but  he  was 
compelled  by  candor  and  persuaded,  I 
suppose  in  part,  by  the  very  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  problem  which  his  au- 
dience had  at  the  time  he  was  addressing 
them.  But  he  was  for  some  reason  or 
other  compelled  to  put  the  statement  in 
30-cent  words  that  anybody  could  under- 
stand : 

We  are  the  only  major  market  without  any 
restrictions. 

Again,  I  ask.  why?  The  American 
farmer  wants  to  know  about  it.  The 
producer  wants  to  know  about  it.  He  is 
gradually  going  broke.  Someone  ought 
to  tell  him  why.  If  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
Mr.  Freeman,  let  someone  tell  him  who 
is  responsible.  Let  us  chase  this  thing 
down  to  its  source  and  get  a  correct 
Rnswcr. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  sure  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  will  not  get  the 
correct  answer  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  from  anyone  else  in  the 
present  administration  as  to  why  we  are 
at  this  time  admitting  great  increases  in 
the  importation  of  meats  from  the  Com- 


monwealth countries  of  the  world.   If  the 
Senator  could  get  the  truth,  he  would 
find  that  2  years  or  so  ago  our  traders — 
those  who  cannot  wait  to  trade  off  Amer- 
ican   agriculture — to    promise    the    so- 
called  Commonwealth  countries  that  if 
they  would  support  the  effort  to  get  Eng- 
land into  the  Common  Market,  we  would 
absorb  the  imports  for  which  they  previ- 
ously had  preference  in  the  United  King- 
dom.   I  suppose  that  statement  will  be 
denied,  but  I  am  as  sure  that  it  is  true 
as  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  standing  there  that  we  were 
so  zealous  to  get  the  United  Kingdom 
into  the  Common  Market  that  we  pro- 
mised almost  anything.    I  say  "we."   We 
did  not  promise.    We  here  in  Congress 
did  not  have  anything  to  say  about  it. 
Our   traders — the   ones   who   for   some 
time  have  been  apparently  more  inter- 
ested in  Western  Europe  than  they  are 
some  place  else  nearer  home — promised 
it. 

If  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  can 
get  a  truthful  answer — I  doubt  If  he 
can — he  will  find  that  we  promised  to  ab- 
sorb exports  from  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia which  previously  had  found  a  mar- 
ket in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  very  much  afraid 
that  the  Senator  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Do  not  be  afraid.  It  is 
the  truth,  but  it  will  be  denied. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  afraid  what  the 
Senator  said  is  correct.  I  presume  it  will 
be  denied.  But  at  least  the  Senate  and 
the  country  is  entitled  to  have  an  answer 
to  the  question  from  the  man  who  is 
supposed  to  be  helping  agriculture  and 
not  selling  it  down  the  river— Mr.  Free- 
man. He  has  been  charged.  It  is  his 
responsibility.  He  ought  to  give  us  an 
answer  to  the  question.  If  he  gives  us 
a  correct  answer,  let  us  wrestle  with  the 
problem. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  he  did.  he  might  lose 
his  Job. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  he  loses  his  job.  a 
successor  for  him  will  surely  be  found. 
If  he  gives  us  a  correct  answer,  we  will 
wrestle  with  it.  If  he  gives  us  a  phony 
answer,  we  can  shoot  it  as  full  of  holes 
as  a  paper  tent  in  a  hailstorm.  I  believe 
we  shall  find  the  correct  answer  to  be 
what,  in  fact,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  just  defined  it  to  be. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska was  very  much  interested  in  the 
contribution  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. In  It  he  suggested  that  perhaps 
there  was  greater  concern  with  the  prob- 
lems of  some  nations  in  Western  Europe 
than  there  was  concern  about  areas 
closer  to  home;  namely,  the  farmers  and 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  Itself. 
That  would  seem  to  have  its  confirma- 
tion in  the  provisions  of  the  agreement 
executed  between  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  and  our  own  country,  in  which 
provision  was  made,  among  other  things, 
that  the  United  States  would  take  an 
active  and  leading  role  in  negotiating 
the  GATT  arrangement  leading  to  ex- 
panding access  to  meat-importing  coun- 
tries.   The  United  States  presently  is  the 
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largest  importer  of  beef  and  veal  of  any 
country  in  the  world.  If  the  prearrange- 
ment  provisions  in  the  New  Zealand  and 
Australian  agreements  are  taken  at  their 
face  value,  it  would  mean  that  the  United 
States  would  take  a  position  at  the  GATT 
negotiations  starting  next  May  which 
would  lead  to  even  fiurther  reductions  In 
our  tarifT.  which  now  stands  at  3  cents 
per  pound.  $3  per  hundredweight.  Not 
long  ago — last  fall — we  were  summoned 
and  appeared  before  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion to  express  our  opposition  to  the 
proposal  that  the  tariff  be  reduced  from 
3  cents  to  IV2  cents,  and  that  the  tariff 
on  beef  and  veal  products  would  be  kept 
on  the  list  for  GATT  negotiations  in 
May. 

In  other  words,  our  Government  has 
already  committed  itself,  in  the  agree- 
ments and  provisions  to  which  I  refer,  to 
a  lower  tariff  and  increased  imports  of 
beef  and  mutton  without  regard  to  the 
effect  and  impact  upon  the  American 
cattle  and  the  American  sheep  industry. 
There  is  another  example  fastened  in 
these  agreements  which   will  bear  out 
the  statement  and  observation  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  It  is  about  time 
that  we  unmasked  some  of  these  things, 
go  along  the  line  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  stated,  and  demand 
an  honest,  candid,  and  fair  answer  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  to  how 
he  represented  the  American  farmer  and 
tiie  American  economy.  In  the  prepara- 
tion and  execution  of  those  two  agree- 
ments— the  one  with  Australia,  the  other 
with  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  What  the  Senator  has 
said  about  the  pending  GATT  agree- 
ments is  disturbing  almost  to  the  point 
of  being  terrifying.  Coupled  with  what 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  said.  I 
quite  agree  that  the  statement  has  mag- 
nified the  importance  of  what  I  have 
been  trying  to  do.  and  that  is  to  get  an 
answer.  I  would  like  an  honest  answer. 
I  would  like  a  correct  answer.  If  I  can- 
not get  that,  I  should  like  a  phony  an- 
swer. I  would  like  some  kind  of  answer 
from  the  man  whose  job  it  is  to  protect 
the  American  farmer  and  advance  his 
interest. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  farm 
economy  is  the  exclusive  backyard  of 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusk,  the  President,  or 
anyone  else.  It  Is  a  part  of  the  great 
economy  of  our  country.  The  people  are 
entitled  to  know.  They  are  entitled  to 
the  facts.  They  are  entitled  to  the  argu- 
ments. 

They  are  entitled  to  the  reasons.  They 
are  entitled  to  answers,  instead  of  a 
great  many  glib  statements  which  mean 
nothing  to  anyone.  Once  we  get  an- 
swers which  are  specific,  at  least  we  can 
determine  their  validity.  We  can  chal- 
lenge their  accuracy  If  they  are  inaccu- 
rate. We  can  press  for  further  evidence. 
But  surely  it  is  about  time  that  someone 
told  us  who  is  leading  the  fight  against 
the  American  farmer  in  this  administra- 
tion. Who  insists  on  submerging  him 
with  torrents  of  imports?  They  do  not 
happen  by  accident.  The  administra- 
tion has  the  power  to  stop  them  sum- 
marily by  executive  action.  Who  is 
leading  the  fight  against  the  livestock 


Industry,  and  why?  Once  we  identify 
the  enemy  and  get  the  reason  for  it,  we 
shall  be  better  able  to  operate.  Mean- 
while I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  ap- 
prove Hruska  amendment  and  set  up 
some  kind  of  barrier  and  some  kind  of 
guideline  to  protect  the  American  live- 
stock producer. 

I  believe  that  It  is  time  that  the  U.S. 
Congress  should  take  a  good,  long 
hard  look  at  the  trade  barriers  being 
raised  by  our  friends  around  the  world, 
because  those  trade  barriers  make  us  the 
dumping  ground  for  excessive  production 
of  foreign  countries  everywhere.  Those 
countries  include  some  which  we  are 
supporting  with  taxpayers'  money  in  the 
form  of  foreign  aid.  We  could  stop  that 
procedure  if  we  merely  exercised  a  little 
muscle  in  the  State  Department,  in  the 
administration,  and  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  said.  "We  cannot 
afford  to  give  you  our  taxpayers'  money 
to  keep  you  alive  while  you  dump  your 
livestock  in  our  country  to  kill  us." 

Somewhere  or  other  we  shall  have  to 
get  some  consistency  in  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  trading  back  and  forth  among 
ourselves  and  determine  whom  we  are 
going  to  aid  and  why.  The  way  it  is  pro- 
ceeding now  the  program  Ls  developing 
into  a  nightmare  of  contradictions. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Does  the  Senator 
know  that,  at  least  in  the  agreements  en- 
tered into  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  there  is  also  a  stipulation  which 
does  not  exactly  preclude,  but  seems  to 
preclude  the  U.S.  Congress  from  making 
any  law  which  would  disturb  the  ad- 
vantage which  has  been  given? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes.  I  have  read  that 
provision  with  considerable  astonish- 
ment, because  I  never  before  knew  that 
any  administration  would  presume  to  tell 
the  Congress  In  advance  that  it  may  not 
legislate  in  that  area  or  may  not  legislate 
in  this  area.  and.  unless  in  fact  Congress 
has  become  a  group  of  simpering  rubber- 
stamps,  we  should  strike  with  resentment 
at  any  such  presumptive  challenge  on 
the  part  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. It  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  an 
opportunity,  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  for  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate to  give  the  lie  to  that  type  of  pro- 
cedure and  disclose  to  the  Department 
that  it  cannot  do  that,  and  show  that 
it  has  not  done  anything  for  the  livestock 
producer.  There  is  an  opportunity  for 
the  Senate  to  give  its  stamp  of  approval 
to  an  effort  to  give  help  to  the  livestock 
producer  which  he  has  not  been  given 
through  the  Department  that  we  are 
talking  about. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  agree  that  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  action  on  the  challenge 
at  the  congressional  level. 

Let  us  impose  some  type  of  quantity 
restrictions  that  other  major  markets 
have  impKJsed  for  the  protection  of  their 
people.  Who  can  tell  us  what  is  wrong 
with  that  line  of  reasoning?  What 
fancy,  forensic  linguist  down  at  the  other 
end  of  the  avenue  is  going  to  be  able  to 
present  an  sui^ument  as  to  why  we  should 
not  provide  for  ourselves  the  same  kind 
of  protection  that  is  provided  by  govern- 


ments which  we  are  supporting  with  the 
help  of  our  taxpayers? 

I  would  like  to  ha/e  an  answer  to  that 
question.  I  doubt  If  any  Senator  is  going 
to  answer  that,  but  I  would  like  to  have 
someone  at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue 
answer  it.  The  policies  have  been  writ- 
ten. They  have  been  approved.  The 
administration  is  boasting  of  the  policies. 
These  are  the  policies  they  should  be 
willing  to  talk  about — instead  of  hiding 
behind  some  kind  of  bureaucratic  bush — 
and  give  us  the  reasoning,  if  one  can  call 
it  reasoning,  which  results  in  any  such 
typ>e  of  trade  promotion. 

Let  us  take  action  today  to  give  en- 
couragement to  the  livestock  industry  of 
the  country  and  give  them  some  assur- 
ance that  we  want  to  see  them  succeed. 

Let  us  take  action  to  make  their  econ- 
omy a  part  of  our  ever-expanding  na- 
tional growth. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  act  on 
the  Hruska  amendment  favorably  and  by 
an  overwhelming  vote.  Such  action  will 
serve  notice  on  the  exporting  countries 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  system  of 
quotas  to  protect  our  own  producers.  It 
will  serve  notice  not  only  in  the  area  of 
livestock  production,  but  in  other  areas 
of  our  economy  which  are  becoming 
pockets  of  poverty  solely  because  of  the 
import  of  products  from  abroad. 

The  easiest  way  to  eliminate  a  pocket 
of  poverty  is  to  stop  it  at  the  source  and 
stamp  out  the  cause,  instead  of  trying  to 
seal  it  with  the  taxpayers'  dollars  in  a 
procedure  which  is  not  going  to  stop 
these  pockets  of  poverty  from  continu- 
ing to  develop. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  First  let  me  say  that 
the  Senator  from  South  I>akota  Is  tak- 
ing a  fine  approach  to  this  problem.  Let 
me  also  state  that  I  am  wholeheartedly 
in  favor  of  what  he  is  saying  to  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  received  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ameri- 
csin  National  Cattlemen's  Association, 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  Senator  read  it  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  should  like  to  read 
it.  in  view  of  what  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  said,  to  show  that 
there  are  others  who  feel  the  same  way. 
This  is  a  great  organization,  established 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  econ- 
omy of  the  area  from  where  we  come. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  Senator  read  It  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  read  from  the  reso- 
lution : 

Whereas  Importa  on  beef  are  at  an  all- 
time  high;  and 

Whereas  these  heavy  Import*  are  seriously 
depressing  our  domestic  cattle  markets;  and 
Whereas  a  portion  of  these  Imports  Is  of 
primal  cuU  which  severely  damage  our  do- 
mestic price  structure — 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  will 
realize  that  it  is  virtually  the  language 
which  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  used.    I  continue  to  read: 

Whereas  the  production  potential  of  beef 
In  certain  countries  exporting  beef  to  the 
United  States  Is  virtually  unlimited;  and 
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Whereas  the  American  producers  and  feed- 
ers are  obligated  to  pay  high  fixed  costs  as- 
sociated with  labor,  land,  local,  and  Federal 
taxes  and  other  expenses  over  which  he  has 
no  control,  which  are  higher  than  those  of 
his  foreign  counterpart — 

I  inject  at  this  particular  time  the 
statement  that  I  placed  in  the  Record 
last  Friday  figures  showing  the  cost  of 
labor  in  various  countries,  mainly  from 
those  from  which  we  receive  meat  im- 
ports, which  disclosed  the  great  variance 
in  the  labor  costs  in  countries  exporting 
their  products  Into  this  country  as  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  labor  In  this  coun- 
try. The  statement  disclosed  that  those 
countries  can  produce  such  products 
much  more  cheaply,  and  those  products 
are  Imported  into  this  country  with  an 
additional  subsidy  by  virtue  of  a  lack  of 
tariff. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  read  the  address  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  over  the 
weekend,  and  profited  greatly  from 
reading  it.  He  made  a  masterly  pres- 
entation and  a  convincing  argument, 
which  I  hope  will  convince  the  admin- 
istration that  it  should  do  something  for 
the  American  farmer  and  the  livestock 
producer. 

We  cannot  live  on  hope,  and  we  can- 
not wait  for  expected  action.  The  kind 
of  action  taken  so  far  has  been  so  com- 
pletely inadequate  that  we  cannot  expect 
voluntary  action  to  do  the  job.  That  is 
why  the  Senators  from  Wyoming, 
Nebraska,  and  many  other  Senators  on 
this  side,  and  many  fine  Senators  from 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle,  as  well, 
are  hoping  to  write  a  Hruska  amend- 
ment into  the  bill  which  will  be  effective. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator.   I  continue  reading  the  resolution: 


Whereas  the  stability  of  the  American  beef 
Industry  Is  essential  to  the  growth  and  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  American  economy  In  all 
States;  and 

Whereas  continued  price  depression  will 
Inevitably  result  In  removal  of  capital  from 
the  United  States  to  foreign  points  with  con- 
current employment  losses;   and 

Whereas  the  American  producer  taxes  him- 
self to  develop  an  expanded  market  for  his 
product;  and 

Whereas  In  recent  years  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer has  benefited  from  our  expanded  mar- 
ket out  of  proportion  as  compared  with  the 
benefits  derived  by  ovir  domestic  suppliers; 

and 

Whereas  quotas  so  large  as  to  be  disastrous 
to  the  American  producer  and  feeder,  and 
unacceptable  to  the  American  public,  may 
well  set  Into  motion  restrictive  forces  which 
m  the  long  run  wlU  have  unfavorable  Im- 
pact  upon    exporting    countries:    Therefore 

belt 

Resolved,  That  the  American  National 
Cattlemen's  Association  In  convention  at 
Memphis,  Tenn..  January  29.  1964.  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress,  the  State  Department 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
quotes  on  Import*  of  beef  and  beef  products 
Into  the  U.S.  ports  of  entry  be  esteblUhed 
.  with  principal  exporters  at  levels  substan- 
tially less  than  those  In  recent  years— 

The  Senator  knows  that  the  quotas  es- 
tablished were  based  on  2  years,  1962  and 
1963.  years  of  alltime  high  in  imports 
that  came  into  the  United  States,  and 
this  organization  inveighed  against  them. 
This  Is  a  great  organization,  one  of  the 
finest  In  the  country.  It  is  importuning 
Congress  to  do  something  about  the  prob- 
lem. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Indeed,  It  Is  one  which 
was  self-sustaining  through  the  depres- 
sion; and  it  has  been  one  which  has  been 
courageously  willing  to  stand  on  Its  own 

feet.  ^     ^^ 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  Is  correct.  It 
Is  a  great  organization  and  an  unselfish 
one.  What  It  has  done  has  been  done 
for  the  benefit  of  the  producers  of  live- 
strOck. 

I  understand  from  some  of  the  officials 
of  this  organization  that  all  the  State 
branches  of  the  association  likewise  have 
joined  in  this  resolution.  There  was  no 
dissent  from  any  of  the  State  organiza- 
tions— only  from  a  few  Individuals,  but 
it  was  a  spotty  dissent, 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  heard  from  the  South 
Dakota  association,  urging  that  we  do 
something,  so  there  was  no  dissent  from 
the  South  Dakota  branch  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  is  true  of  the 
Wyoming  branch  of  the  association. 
I  continue  to  read  from  the  resolution: 
Resolved,  That  composition  of  Imports  be 
considered  so  as  to  embrace  In  future  quotas 
cooked  and  cured  meats  and  sharp  reduction 
In  Importation  of  primal  cuts;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  should  a  growth  factor  be 
involved  In  any  negotiations.  It  be  at  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  full  amount,  a  pro- 
vision to  encourage  the  American  producer 
on  a  continued  basis  to  use  his  own  funds, 
time  and  energies  to  develop  the  domestic 
market  for  beef  and  use  of  our  surplus  feeds — 

That  to  me  is  one  of  the  significant 
features  of  the  resolution,  because  it  goes 
back  to  the  old,  rugged  individualist  prin- 
ciple. The  cattleman  and  the  livestock 
producer  are  individualists,  who  want  to 
proceed  as  we  should  proceed  under  a 
system  of  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Precisely. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    The  resolution  con- 
cludes: 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President.  Members  of  Congress, 
the  Cabinet,  and  all  affected  agencies.  Gov- 
ernment and  nongovernment,  together  with 
heads  of  government  of  exporting  countries. 


I  was  wondering  If  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  be  agreeable  to  hav- 
ing this  resolution  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
may  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Inouye  In  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion. It  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  Imports  on  beef  are  at  an  alltime 
high;  and 

Whereas  these  heavy  Imports  are  seriously 
depressing  our  domestic  cattle  markets;  and 

Whereas  a  portion  of  these  Imports  Is  of 
primal  cuts  which  severely  damage  our  do- 
mestic price  structure;  and 

Whereas  the  production  potential  of  beef 
in  certeln  countries  exporting  beef  to  the 
United   Stetes   Is   virtually   unlUnlted;    and 

Whereas  the  American  producers  and  feed- 
ers are  obligated  to  pay  high  fixed  costs  as- 
sociated with  labor,  land,  local  and  Federal 
taxes  and  other  expenses  over  which  he  has 
no  control,  which  are  higher  than  those  of 
his  foreign  counterpart;  and 


Whereas  the  steblUty  of  the  American  beef 
Industry  Is  essential  to  the  growth  and  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  American  economy  In  all 
Stetes;  and 

Whereas  continued  price  depreselon  will 
Inevltebly  result  In  removal  of  capital  from 
the  United  Stetes  to  foreign  polnte  with  con- 
current emplojrment  losses;  and 

Whereas  the  American  producer  taxes  him- 
self to  develop  an  expanded  market  for  his 
product;  and 

Whereas  In  recent  years  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer has  benefited  from  our  expanded  mar- 
ket out  of  proportion  as  compared  with  the 
benefite  derived  by  our  domestic  suppliers; 
and 

Whereas  quotas  so  large  as  to  be  dlsaster- 
ouB  to  the  American  producer  and  feeder, 
and  unacceptable  to  the  American  public, 
may  well  set  Into  motion  restrictive  forces 
which  In  the  long  run  will  have  unfavorable 
Impact  upon  exporting  countries:  Therefore 

belt 

Resolved.  That  the  American  National 
Cattlemen's  Association  In  convention  at 
Memphis,  Tenn..  January  29,  1964,  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress,  the  Stete  Department 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
quotas  on  Importe  of  beef  and  beef  prod- 
ucts Into  the  U.S.  porte  of  entry  be  estab- 
lished with  principal  exporters  at  levels  sub- 
stentlally  less  than  those  In  recent  years; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  composition  of  Importe  be 
considered  so  as  to  embrace  In  future  quotas 
cooked  and  cured  meate  and  sharp  reduction 
in  Importetlon  of  primal  cute;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  should  a  growth  factor  be 
Involved  In  any  negotiations.  It  be  at  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  full  amount,  a  pro- 
vision to  encourage  the  American  producer 
on  a  continued  basis  to  use  his  own  funds, 
time,  and  energies  to  develop  the  domestic 
market  for  beef  and  use  of  our  surplus  feeds; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President,  Members  of  Congress, 
the  Cabinet,  and  all  affected  agencies,  Gov- 
ernment and  nongovernment,  together  with 
heads  of  government  of  exporting  countries. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  for  his  testimony,  and 
the  highly  valuable  and  pertinent  evi- 
dence which  he  has  supplied  for  the 
Record, 

Mr.  President,  on  February  13,  1964, 
the  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Stat- 
istical Reporting  Service  issued  a  report 
which  on  page  3  states: 

On  January  1.  1964,  the  aggregate  value 
of  livestock  (cattle,  sheep.,  and  hogs)  on 
ranches  and  farms  In  the  United  States  was 
$15,253  million.  This  was  a  9-percent  de- 
cline from  January  1,  1963.  totel  and  4  per- 
cent below  the  1962  value. 

Mr.  President,  obviously  this  decline 
in  value  takes  place  at  the  same  time 
that  the  number  of  cattle  and  calves 
on  farms  and  ranches  as  of  January  1. 
1964.  was  3  percent  higher  than  those 
on  hand  the  first  of  January  1963. 

On  page  9  of  this  same  report,  there  is 
a  chart  which  shows  the  financial  loss 
in  each  State  because  of  the  depressed 
livestock  market.  In  my  State  of  South 
Dakota  alone,  livestock  producers  suf- 
fered a  $56  million  devaluation  In  their 
assets  in  livestock.  No  wonder.  Mr. 
President,  that  parity  during  December 
1963,  dropped  to  the  lowest  point  it  had 
reached  since  the  depression  days  of  the 
thirties. 

The  administration  is  pledged  to  help 
the  farmer.  The  administration  Is 
pledged  to  improve  upon  the  agricultural 
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programs  of  past  Republican  adminis- 
trations, many  of  which.  I  frankly 
thought,  were  so  inadequate  that  I  op- 
posed them.  But  instead  of  improving 
upon  them,  instead  of  helping  the  farmer, 
this  administration  has  forced  the  parity 
level  down  even  lower,  to  76,  77,  and  78 
percent — to  its  lowest  point  since  the 
depression  days  of  the  thirties.  In  part, 
it  has  succeeded  in  driving  the  parity 
ratio  down  to  a  perilously  low  point  by 
its  obstinate  insistence  on  continuing  to 
import  these  avalanches  of  livestock 
products  from  abroad. 

In  the  Hruska  amendment,  which  I 
hope  we  can  act  on  tomorrow  or  the 
following  day.  lies  the  opportunity  to 
strengthen  the  future  of  the  livestock 
industry  which,  as  I  have  pointed  out 
earlier,  accounts  for  about  56  percent  of 
farm  marketing  receipts.  These  sharp 
increases  in  imports  of  livestock  and 
meat  products  over  the  past  4  or  5  years, 
resulting  in  the  decline  in  farm  prices  of 
beef  cattle,  provide  statistics  enough  for 
us  to  take  action  to  reverse  the  down- 
ward trend  of  livestock  prices. 

I  therefore  urge  that  Senators  read 
carefully  the  arguments  presented  on 
Friday  and  today,  and  that  they  prepare 
themselves  to  vote  intelligently,  effec- 
tively, and  constructively  to  help  the 
livestock  industry  when  the  yea-and- 
nay  vote  is  held  in  a  day  or  so  on  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska  1.  and  a 
large  number  of  other  Senators  with 
whom  I  am  happy  to  be  associated. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  this  farm  legis- 
lation involves  cotton,  it  involves  wheat, 
and  it  involves  livestock.  I  know  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyom- 
ing [Mr.  Simpson)  will  have  something 
further  to  say  on  the  livestock  question. 
I  know  also  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  the  great  wheat  State  of  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Carlson),  wishes  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  wheat  aspect  of  this 
three-pronged  approach.  Something 
needs  to  be  done  to  improve  the  income 
of  the  wheat  industry,  just  as  something 
needs  to  be  done  to  improve  the  income 
of  the  livestock  Industry.  I  presume,  as 
a  northern  kibitzer,  that  something  must 
also  be  done  to  improve  the  income  of  the 
cotton  producer,  because  the  people  from 
the  cotton  belt  seem  to  be  seriously 
distressed. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor; 
and  in  anticipation  that  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson)  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  bring  this  question  up 
to  date  with  his  viewpoint  on  wheat, 
and  so  that  Senators  may  realize  that 
we  are  switching  debate  from  livestock 
to  wheat  and  so  may  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  listen  to  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  during 
debate  last  Friday  I  stated  that  I  ex- 
pected to  support  the  McGovem  bill, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  pending  legislation 


dealing  with  cotton  and  wheat.  I  also 
stated  that  In  my  opinion  the  bill  (8. 
2357)  that  was  Introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Young),  and  cosponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [  Mr.  Mundt) 
and  myself,  was  a  bill  in  the  greater  in- 
terests of  the  wheat  growers  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

For  that  reason.  I  wish  to  utilize  this 
time  to  discuss  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S. 
2357)  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

KIPEAL     or     PROVISIONS     RBLAnNO     TO     WHEAT 
MArnxmNG  QCOTAS 

Section  1.  (a)  Sections  332  and  333  ol^e 
Agricultural    Adjustment    Act    at    1938.    fts^ 
amended  by  sections  311  and  312  of  Public 
Law  87-703.  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'•paODUCTION  OBJECTTVE 

•"Sec  332  (a)  The  production  objective 
for  wheat  for  any  marketing  year  shall  be 
an  amount  of  wheat  which  the  Secretary 
estimates  (1)  will  be  utilized  during  such 
marketing  year  for  human  consumption  In 
the  United  States  as  food,  food  products, 
and  beverages,  composed  wholly  or  partly  of 
wheat.  (11)  win  be  utilized  during  such  mar- 
keting year  In  the  United  States  for  seed. 
(Ill)  win  be  exported  either  In  the  form  of 
wheat  or  products  thereof,  and  (Iv)  as  the 
average  amount  which  was  utilized  as  live- 
stock (Including  poultry)  feed  In  the  mar- 
keting years  beginning  In  1959  and  1960: 
less  (A)  an  amount  of  wheat  equal  to  the 
estimated  Imports  of  wheat  Into  the  United 
States  during  such  marketing  year  and.  (B) 
If  the  stocks  of  wheat  owned  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  are  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  excessive,  an  amount 
of  wheat  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
a  desirable  reduction  In  such  marketing  year 
In  such  stocks  to  achieve  the  policy  of  the 
Act:  Provided.  That  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  total  stocks  of  wheat  In 
the  Nation  are  Insufnclent  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate carryover  for  the  next  succeeding  mar- 
keting year,  the  production  objective  other- 
wise determined  shall  be  Increased  by  the 
amount  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  an  adequate  carryover:  And 
provided  further.  That  the  production  ob- 
jective for  wheat  for  any  marketing  year  shall 
be  not  less  than  one  billion  bushels. 

"(b)  If.  after  the  proclamation  of  the  na- 
tional acreage  allotment  for  any  crop  of 
wheat,  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe 
that,  because  of  a  national  emergency  or  be- 
cause of  a  material  Increase  In  the  den^and 
for  wheat,  the  production  objective  should 
be  Increased,  he  shall  cause  an  Immediate  In- 
vestigation to  be  made  to  determine  whether 
such  action  is  necessary  In  order  to  meet 
such  emergency  or  Increase  In  the  demand 
for  wheat.  If.  on  the  basis  of  such  Investi- 
gation, the  Secretary  finds  that  such  action 
Is  necessary,  he  shall  Immediately  proclaim 
such  finding  and  the  amount  of  any  such 
Increase  found  by  him  to  be  necessary  and 
thereupon  such  production  objective  shall  be 
so  increased.  In  case  any  production  objec- 
tive Is  Increased  under  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  foe  such  Increase  by 
Increasing  acreage  allotments  established  un- 
der this  part  by  a  uniform  percentage. 

"NATIONAL    ACREAGE    ALLOTMENT 

"Sec.  333.  Not  later  than  April  15  of  each 
calendar  year  the  Secretary  shall  ascertain 
and  proclaim  the  national  acreage  allotment 
for  the  crop  of  wheat  produced  in  the  next 


succeeding  calendar  year.  The  amount  of 
the  national  acreage  allotment  for  any  crop 
of  wheat  shall  be  the  number  of  acres  which 
the  Secretary  determines  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
pected yields  and  expected  underplan tings 
of  farm  acreage  allotments  will,  together 
with  the  expected  production  on  the  In- 
creases In  acreage  allotments  for  farms 
based  upon  small-farm  base  acreages  pursu- 
ant to  section  335,  make  available  a  supply 
of  wheat  equal  to  the  production  objective 
for  wheat  for  such  marketing  year.'* 

(b)  Section  334  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "prior  to  repeal  of  au- 
thority for  marketing  quotas"  after  the  words 
"subsequent  year"  In  the  provisos  In  subsec- 
tions ( a )  and  ( b ) .  and  after  the  words 
"subsequent  years"  In  the  proviso  In  sub- 
section (c)(1)  and  In  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  ( d ) . 

(c)  Public  Law  74.  Seventy -seventh  Con- 
gress Is  repealed,  and  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following  pro- 
visions relating  to  wheat  marketing  quoUs: 
(1)  the  sentence  In  section  334(1),  as  added 
by  section  313(4)  of  Public  Law  87-703.  re- 
lating to  paragraph  (6)  of  Public  Law  74. 
Seventy-seventh  Congress;  (2)  the  words 
"and  marketing  quotas  for  the  marketing 
year  therefor"  In  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 334a;  (3)  the  first  and  next  to  last 
sentences  of  section  335,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 315  of  Public  Law  87-703;  (4)  section* 
336  and  338;  (5)  the  two  provisos  In  clause 
(3)  of  section  339(b);  (6)  "wheat,"  In  sec- 
tion 372(a);  and  (7)  the  last  two  sentences 
of  section  379c (b) . 

(d)  Section  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1445a).  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  from  subsection  (2)  the 
following:  "If  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect 
for  wheat"; 

(2)  by  striking  all  of  subsection    (4); 

(3)  by  striking  from  subsection  (5)  the 
following:  "If  marketing  quotas  are  In  effect 
for  the  crop  of  wheat."  and 

(4)  by  striking  from  subsection  (5)  the 
last  three  sentences  thereof. 

(e)  The  following  headings  contained  In 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  are  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  heading  of  subtitle  B  of  title  III 
Is  amended  to  read  "Subtitle  B — Market- 
ing Quotas  and  Acreage  Allotments". 

(2)  The  heading  of  pcu-t  III  of  subtitle  B 
of  title  III  is  amended  to  read  "Part  HI— 
Acreage  Allotments — Wheat". 

( 3 )  The  heading  of  section  335  Is  amended 
to  read  "minimum  allotment". 

FULL    PA«ITT     for    WHEAT    FOR    DOMESTIC    FOOD 
CONSUMPTION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  107(1)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1445a).  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  price  support  for  wheat  accompanied 
by  marketing  certificates  shall  be  at  a  level 
equal  to  full  parity  price  therefor.". 

(b)  Section  379b  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sec  379b  Beginning  with  the  marketing 
year  for  the  1964  crop,  a  wheat  marketing 
allocation  program  shall  be  In  effect  as  JMX)- 
vlded  In  this  subtitle.  Whenever  a  wheat 
marketing  allocation  program  Is  In  effect  for 
any  marketing  year  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine ( 1 )  the  wheat  marketing  allocation 
for  such  year  which  shall  be  the  amount  of 
wheat  which  In  determining  the  production 
objective  for  such  marketing  year  he  esti- 
mated would  be  used  during  such  year  for 
human  consumption  In  the  United  States, 
as  food,  food  products,  and  beverages,  com- 
posed wholly  or  partly  of  wheat,  and  (2)  the 
national  allocation-  percentage  which  shall 
be  the  percentage  which  the  national  mar- 
keting allocation    Is  of   the   production  ob- 
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Jectlve.  Each  farm  shall  receive  a  wheat 
marketing  allocation  for  such  marketing  year 
equal  to  the  number  of  bushels  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  acres  In  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  wheat  by  the  normal 
yield  of  wheat  for  the  farm  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  and  multiplying  the  resulting 
number  of  bushels  by  the  national  allocation 
percentage.  If  a  noncommercial  wheat  pro- 
ducing area  Is  established  for  any  marketing 
year,  farms  In  such  area  shall  be  given  wheat 
marketing  allocations  which  are  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  In 
relation  to  the  wheat  marketing  allocation 
given  producers  In  the  commercial  wheat 
producing  area. 

CERTmCATES  POR  PRIOR  CROP  WHEAT  IP  CURRENT 
CROP  UNDERPLANTED 

Sec.  3.  Section  379c(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  amending  clause  (II)  of  the 
second  sentence  thereof  to  read  as  follows: 
"(11)  the  amount  of  uncertificated  wheat  re- 
maining on  hand  from  prior  crops". 

AUTHORITT       TO       SUSPEND      REQUIREMENT      POR 
PURCHASE    OP   CERTIFICATES    BY    PROCESSORS 

Sec  4.  (a)  Section  379d(b)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  All  persons  engaged  In  the  process- 
ing of  wheat  Into  food  products  shall,  prior 
to  marketing  any  such  product  for  human 
food  In  the  United  States,  acquire  market- 
ing certificates  equivalent  to  the  number  of 
bushels  of  wheat  contained  In  such  product. 
Marketing  certificates  shall  be  valid  to  cover 
only  sales  made  during  the  marketing  year 
with  respect  to  which  they  are  Issued,  and 
after  being  once  used  to  cover  a  sale  of  a  food 
product  shall  be  void  and  shall  be  disposed 
of  In  EWJCordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary.  Notwithstanding  the  fore- 
going provisions  hereof,  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire marketing  certificates  Issued  for  any 
marketing  year  to  be  acquired  to  cover  sales 
made  on  or  after  the  date  during  the  calen- 
dar year  In  which  wheat  harvested  In  such 
calendar  year  begins  to  be  marketed  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  even  though  such 
wheat  Is  marketed  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  marketing  year,  and  marketing  certifi- 
cates for  such  marketing  year  shall  be  valid 
to  cover  sales  made  on  or  after  the  date  so 
determined  by  the  Secretary.  The  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  may  be  suspended 
for  any  marketing  year  or  other  period  by  the 
President  In  whole  or  to  such  extent  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  If  he  determines  that 
such  suspension  will  result  In  the  more  ef- 
fective regulation  of  commerce  and  the  bet- 
ter effectuation  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
In  the  event  of  such  full  or  partial  suspen- 
sion, the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
buy  all  marketing  certificates  offered  to  It  In 
accordance  with  the  regulations  prescribed 
under  section  379e." 

(b)  Section  379d(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  export". 

REPEAL    OF    MONETARY    PENALTIES    FOR    PRODUC- 
TION   ON    DIVERTED    ACRES 

Sec  5.  Section  339(a)(1)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)(1)  The  producers  on  any  farm  (ex- 
cept a  new  farm  receiving  an  allotment  from 
the  reserve  for  new  farms)  on  which  any 
crop  Is  produced  on  acreage  required  to  be 
diverted  from  the  production  of  wheat  shall, 
except  to  the  extent  otherwise  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  be  Ineligible  to  receive  price 
support  on  wheat  or  wheat  marketing  cer- 
tificates unless  the  crop  is  designated  by  the 
Secretary  as  one  which  Is  not  In  surplus 
supply  and  will  not  be  In  surplus  supply  If  It 
Is  permitted  to  be  grown  on  the  diverted 
acreage,  or  as  one  the  production  of  which 
will  not  substantially  impair  the  purpose  of 
the  requirements  of  this  section.  The  acre- 
age required   to  be  diverted  from   the  pro- 


duction of  wheat  on  the  farm  shall  be  an 
acreage  of  cropland  equal  to  the  number  of 
acres  determined  by  multiplying  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  by  the  diversion  factor 
determined  by  dividing  the  number  of  acres 
by  which  the  national  acreage  allotment  Is 
reduced  below  fifty-five  million  acres  by  the 
number  of  acres  in  the  national  acreage  al- 
lotment." 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec  6.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  begin- 
ning with  the  1964  crop  of  wheat.  Subject 
to  adjustment  as  provided  by  law.  the  pro- 
duction objective  for  the  marketing  year  be- 
ginning In  1964  shall  be  in  the  same  amount 
as  the  national  marketing  quota  heretofore 
proclaimed,  and  the  National,  State,  county, 
and  farm  acreage  allotment  for  the  1964  crop 
of  wheat  shall  be  those  heretofore  pro- 
claimed and  apportioned,  without  fxirther 
proclamation  or  apportionment.  The  sup- 
port levels  specified  In  section  107  (1)  and  (2) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  by 
this  Act.  shall  be  applicable  to  the  1964 
crop  of  wheat,  notwithstanding  the  disap- 
proval of  marketing  quotas  for  that  crop 
prior   to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
essential,  in  my  opinion,  that  there  be 
some  farm  legislation  dealing  with  col- 
ton,  wheat,  and  livestock — and  I  would 
also  include  dairy  products.  I  believe 
all  these  various  segments  of  the  farm 
economy  are  in  difiBculty. 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  State  of 
Kansas.  I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty 
if  I  did  not  state  that  Kansas  grows 
about  one-fourth  of  the  winter  wheat  of 
the  Nation.  The  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Yoxmc]  comes  from  prob- 
ably the  second  largest  wheat-producing 
State  in  the  Union.  There  is  also  a 
great  wheat-producing  area  In  the 
Middle  West,  including  South  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Colorado;  In  addi- 
tion, of  course,  to  Minnesota  and  some 
of  the  Western  States. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
action  is  needed  based  on  the  net  farm 
income.  The  other  day,  I  discussed  this 
briefly  when  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  also  discussed 
the  problem.  I  believe  we  must  agree 
that  we  are  in  grave  danger  of  a  seri- 
ous reduction  in  farm  Income  that  can 
have  a  very  serious  effect  on  the  na- 
tional economy.  I  do  not  like  to  talk 
about  it,  but  I  believe  it  is  a  basic  fact 
that  some  of  the  Nation's  depressions 
have  started  as  the  result  of  greatly  re- 
duced Income  in  the  farming  areas. 
Based  on  past  history,  I  believe  it  Is  best 
to  set  apart  a  little  time  and  stop  and 
look  to  see  if  there  is  not  something  we 
should  be  doing  in  order  to  preserve  the 
income  of  the  American  farmer. 

The  American  farmer  is  not  asking 
for  any  special  favors.  He  is  asking  for 
his  fair  share  of  the  national  income. 

I  believe  there  are  some  facts  which 
should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

First  is  the  parity  ratio,  or  farm-pro- 
gram goal  for  agriculture,  which  has 
dropped  to  its  lowest  level  since  1939. 
In  fact,  it  is  down  to  below  80  percent, 
probably  76  to  78  percent  of  parity. 

I  well  remember  that  during  the  de- 
bates in  previous  sessions,  when  anyone 
talked  of  less  than  90  percent  of  parity, 
he  would  be  considered  as  not  being  a 
friend  of  the  farmer.  Here  we  are  down 
to  78  percent  of  parity. 


It  is  time,  in  my  opinion,  to  begin  to 
take  a  look  at  farm  income.  I  believe  we 
should  keep  in  mind,  with  regard  to 
agriculture,  that  farm  debt  is  at  a  rec- 
ord high.  I  believe  we  are  all  agreed  that 
farming  costs  are  at  a  record  high. 
These  are  problems  affecting  the  income 
of  the  farmer.  Farm  production  ex- 
penses have  been  rising  around  $700  mil- 
lion a  year.  In  this,  of  course,  are  in- 
cluded such  items  as  increased  taxes, 
interest,  wages,  machinery,  and  all  the 
other  items  that  affect  the  farmer's  costs. 
The  farm  population  has  dropped  to 
the  lowest  level  in  our  Nation's  history. 
Some  would  contend  that  that  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  average  farmer,  because 
it  means  larger  farms  and  larger  produc- 
tion units.  Those  of  us  who  live  in  the 
farming  area  regret  to  see  such  a  situa- 
tion develop. 

Farm  surpluses  continue  at  high  levels. 
Farm  income  is  declining. 

I  wish  to  discuss  briefly  the  bill  which 
was  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  and 
myself.  The  bill  is  S.  2357.  It  would 
amend  the  present  wheat  certificate  plan. 
Among  the  other  improved  features  of 
this  program  would  be  a  more  simple, 
workable  program.  It  would  be  com- 
pletely voluntary  and  would  contain  no 
marketing  penalties.  It  would  assure 
wheat  producers  100  percent  of  parity 
for  that  portion  of  their  crop  which  is 
consumed  domestically,  and  world  prices 
for  the  balance. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate,  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  has  a  reduced  support  price, 
and  lacks  considerably  the  100-percent 
parity  for  the  amount  consumed  domes- 
tically. 

It  has  been  my  contention  that  the 
farmers  are  entitled  to  parity  for  the 
amount  that  Is  domestically  consumed, 
because  the  farmer  has  to  buy  his  ma- 
chinery and  pay  for  his  labor  and  meet 
every  expenditure  that  is  Incurred  as  the 
result  of  farming,  on  a  domestic  basis. 
This  is  an  escalated  economy.  For  that 
reason,  it  seems  to  me,  the  farmers  are 
entitled  to  100  percent  of  parity  for  do- 
mestic consumption.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  2357,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  could  elect  to  make  pay- 
ments for  wheat  certificates  by  the  CCC 
as  similar  payments  are  now  being  made 
for  both  the  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
grams— or  he  could  elect  to  make  the 
program  largely  self-financing  by  re- 
quiring the  domestic  processors  to  pur- 
chase the  wheat  certificates  as  is  the 
case  now  under  the  wheat  certificate 
plan. 

One  of  the  great  savings  would  be  that 
it  would  eliminate  all  Government  stor- 
age payments  on  wheat  except  for  price 
support  loans  taken  out  by  farmers  at 
the  world  price  support  level  of  approxi- 
mately $1.30  a  bushel.  There  would  be 
very  few  such  loans,  in  my  opinion. 

The  bill  would  repeal  wheat  marketing 
quotas  and  wheat  marketing  penalties. 
It  would,  however,  leave  in  effect  the 
provisions  for  acreage  allotments. 
Farmers  who  complied  with  acreage 
allotments  would  be  entitled  to  market- 
ing    certificates     for     price     supports. 
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Those  who  failed  to  comply  with  allot- 
ments would  still  be  able  to  sell  their 
wheat  on  the  open  market  free  of  pen- 
alty for  whatever  it  might  bring. 

With  many  simplifications,  the  pro- 
gram that  results  would  be  a  true  do- 
mestic parity — more  commonly  known 
as  the  two-price  system.  It  is  similar 
to  a  bill  I  introduced  in  the  Senate  in 
1954,  which  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  54  to  32.  However,  it  was  not  ap- 
proved, but  was  lost  in  the  conference 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate  on 
the  farm  bill. 

The  bill  utilizes  the  mechanics  of  the 
present  law  In  allocating  marketing  cer- 
tificates. These  certificates  would  be  re- 
stricted to  that  portion  of  the  wheat  crop 
needed  for  domestic  food  consumption. 
This  wheat  would  be  supported  at  100 
percent  of  parity. 

One  of  the  major  advantages  of  such  a 
program  would  be  that  wheat  exporters 
would  not  be  required  to  purchase  certifi- 
cates and  wheat  would  move  freely  into 
export  without  the  need  for  expensive 
export  subsidies. 

Presently  there  is  no  restriction  on  the 
sale  of  practically  all  farm  commodities 
to  Russia  and  Communist-bloc  countries. 
Only  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice — 
because  of  their  particular  type  of  price 
support  and  the  export  subsidy  in- 
volved— have  run  into  trouble.  The  sup- 
port level  for  noncertiflcate  wheat,  which 
would  be  disposed  of  largely  through 
exports,  would  be  the  same  as  provided 
under  present  law  at  the  world  price  or 
approximately  $1.30  a  bushel. 

Under  this  proposal  the  Secretary 
would  determine  each  year  the  amount 
of  wheat  necessary  to  meet  domestic  and 
export  requirements.  This  could  not 
be  less  than  1  billion  bushels.  The  Sec- 
retary would  announce  each  year  the 
acreage  allotment  sufficient  to  meet  the 
desired  production  goal.  The  national 
allotment  and  the  State,  county,  and 
farm  allotments  would  be  ai  rived  at  in 
the  same  manner  as  allotments  are  now 
determined. 

Under  the  formula  the  national  al- 
lotment for  next  year  would  be  49.5  mil- 
lion acres,  which  it  is  anticipated  would 
produce  1.2  billion  bushels.  If  present 
export  levels  could  be  maintained  or 
even  increased — as  is  entirely  possible 
now — acreage  allotments  would  be  much 
higher.  Marketing  certificates  would  be 
issued  for  about  500  million  bushels  or 
the  amount  normally  consumed  domes- 
tically. This  would  be  supported  at  100 
percent  of  parity,  which  is  Currently 
■  $2.51  a  bushel.  The  balance  would  be 
supported  at  the  lower  price  support 
level  as  provided  by  existing  law.  which 
the  Secretary  has  announced  to  be  $1.30 
This  would  give  the  farmer  a  blended 
price  of  about  $1.80  a  bushel  for  all  of 
his  wheat.  If  the  domestic  market  price 
were  higher  than  $1.30  a  bushel,  the 
farmers  would,  of  course,  receive  a  higher 
blended  price. 

In  addition  to  the  blended  price  of 
approximately  $1.80  a  bushel,  farmers 
who  complied  with  the  program  would 
receive  diversion  payments  the  same  as 
under  the  present  feed  grain  program 
for  cuts  in  acreage. 

The  objection  to  the  proposed  bill  and 
others  which  provide  a  domestic  price 


for  wheat  consumed  at  home  and  a  world 
price  for  our  export  wheat  is  that  it  will 
increase  the  price  of  bread. 

The  opposition  immediately  begins  to 
talk  about  a  bread  tax.  as  the  financing 
could  be  based  on  the  sale  of  certificates 
to  the  millers.  However,  in  the  Young- 
Carlson  bill,  the  financing  could  be  from 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  the 
same  as  we  are  financing  the  marketing 
of  export  wheat  through  subsidy  pay- 
ments. 

In  order  to  ease  this  situation,  I  sug- 

.gest  that  50  percent  of  the  financing  be 

made   through   milling   certificates   and 

the  other  50  percent  from  the  Treasury 

of  the  United  States. 

Even  with  this  suggested  change,  this 
plan  would  be  a  great  saving  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States. 

The  question,  of  course,  presents  Itself 
to  every  Member  of  the  Senate  as  to  the 
possibility  of  enacting  wheat  legislation. 
I  have  served  in  this  body  many  years. 
When  a  bill  comes  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  as  a  part  of 
another  bill  dealing  with  the  great  crop 
of  cotton.  I  can  readily  understand  that 
that  would  be  the  legislation  that  would 
have  the  best  chance  of  approval.  I 
shall  support  it.  I  do  that  because  the 
bill  which  has  been  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
GovKRNl  is  voluntary.  I  do  not  believe 
it  involves  as  voluntary  a  program  as 
does  the  bill  I  have  discussed,  but  It  Is 
a  voluntary  plan.  A  wheat  farmer  can 
participate  if  he  wishes,  or  he  does  not 
need  to. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  essential  that 
we  act  on  the  bill  because  of  the  situa- 
tion that  confronts  the  Nation  at  pres- 
ent from  an  agricultural  income  stand- 
point. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  discussion  of  agricultural  leg- 
islation. I  hope  that  before  final  action 
is  taken,  the  alternative  plan  the  Senator 
has  discussed  will  be  pursued  further  and 
presented  to  the  Senate  for  considera- 
tion. I  believe  It  has  many  advantages 
over  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  for  his  comments.  The 
procedure,  as  we  begin  this  agricultural 
debate  and  conclude  action  on  this  im- 
portant subject,  will  be  determined  as  we 
go  along. 

I  believe  It  should  be  made  crystal  clear 
that  many  of  the  problems  with  which 
we  have  been  dealing  for  several  years 
are  common  to  both  wheat  and  cotton. 
It  should  be  equally  clear  that  in  the  cur- 
rent world  relationships,  which  are  of 
increasing  importance  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  Important  for  Individual 
families,  the  proposal  submitted  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
has  been  predicated  upon  three  funda- 
mental facts. 

The  first  of  these  facts  Is  that  If  we 
are  to  avoid  denying  wheat  its  reason- 
able competitive  access  to  secondary 
markets — to  feed  uses,  to  Industrial  uses, 
and  to  reasonable  availability  for  such 
humanitarian  and  nutritional  usages  as 
the  United  States,  either  bilaterally  or 
multilaterally.  might  from  time  to  time 


support  in  any  measure — then  wheat 
must  be  permitted  to  move  at  a  price 
level  which  will  not  do  violence  either  to 
our  international  commitments  or  to  our 
responsibility  to  American  producers  of 
other  grains  for  feed. 

I  believe  that  proposed  legislation  in 
the  pending  bill  and  others  that  I  have 
discussed  at  this  time,  including  the 
Young -Mundt-Carlson  bill,  would  do 
that  very  thing. 

The  second  point,  which  has  appar- 
ently been  clearly  recognized  by  the 
committee,  is  that  we  must  seek  to  re- 
duce the  role  of  Gtovernment,  either 
through  positive  or  "inverse"  subsidies, 
or  otherwise,  in  interference  with  the 
private  grain  trade  function  of  our  own 
great  grain  trading  industry,  in  mov- 
ing wheat  equitably,  reasonably,  and 
competitively  Into  the  markets  of  the 
world.  This  Is  the  basis  of  the  export 
certificate  provision  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation. 

I  believe  we  mxist  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  world  trade,  particularly 
world  trade  in  agricultural  products. 
Recently  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
issued  some  Interesting  facts  concerning 
the  Importance  of  exports  of  farm  prod- 
ucts. I  mention  this  because  the  data 
showed  that  farm  exports  reached  a 
high  of  $5  billion  in  1963,  and  are  again 
headed  for  a  new  record  in  1964.  About 
20  percent  of  the  US.  farm  production 
is  exported,  amounting  to  the  output  of 
1  of  every  5  acres  harvested.  That  is 
the  real  value  of  farm  Imports  at  the 
present  time.  Farmers  in  particular 
benefit  from  agricultural  exports  because 
they  can  sell  more  products,  but  all 
Americans  benefit  as  well. 

Farm  exports  create  many  more  jobs 
In  financing,  transporting,  storing  and 
processing,  and  marketing  of  our  prod- 
ucts overseas.  Farm  exports  In  1963 
were  enough  to  fill  more  than  a  million 
freight  cars,  or  4.500  cargo  ships.  An 
average  of  12  shiploads  left  U.S.  ports 
every  day  of  the  year. 

Farm  products  today  account  for  $1 
in  every  $4  of  U.S.  total  exports.  Our 
farm  exports  go  to  over  125  countries 
and  territories. 

Farm  exports  are  one  of  our  best  dollar 
earners.  About  70  percent,  or  $4  billion. 
of  our  farm  exports  in  1963  were  straight 
cash  sales.  The  other  30  percent  were 
sales  for  foreign  currency  and  long-term 
credit,  donations,  and  barter,  totaling 
about  $1.6  billion. 

I  have  mentioned  the  export  items  and 
their  value  for  cash  sales.  As  one  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  who  urged  the  sale  of 
wheat  to  Russia,  the  Soviet  Union,  I 
stated  at  that  time  that  the  wheat  would 
be  sold  for  dollars  or  for  gold.  Last  week 
the  first  cargo  of  American  wheat  was 
delivered  to  Russia.  I  am  told  that 
within  72  hours,  gold  or  dollars  were  de- 
posited In  a  bank  In  New  York  In  pay- 
ment for  that  shipment.  I  am  also  told 
that  this  week,  probably  tomorrow,  an- 
other shipload  of  wheat  will  arrive  In  the 
Soviet  Union  and  that  gold  will  be  de- 
posited within  24  hours  for  the  payment 
of  that  wheat.  Gold  Is  important  to  this 
Nation  at  present  in  view  of  our  adverse 
balance  of  payments. 

We  have  a  great  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram, and  in  the  new  emerging  nations. 
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where  dollars  are  short,  U.S.  farm  prod- 
ucts are  being  used  to  help. 

A  third  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
the  soundness  of  the  principle  which  has 
previously  been  recognized  by  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  American  wheat  producers  are 
entitled  to  an  American  price  level  for 
that  portion  of  their  production  which 
goes  into  primary  usage — him:ian  food 
channels  within  the  United  States — is 
clearly  the  basis  of  the  provision  that 
human  consumption  wheat  should  be 
supported  at  approximately  the  $2  per 
bushel  level,  which  has  been  current  for 
several  months.  Our  bill  would  provide 
the  full  parity  price  of  $2.51. 

We  completely  reject  the  arguments 
that  cotton  payments  are  unsound  and 
should  be  condemned.  We  likewise  re- 
ject the  argument  that  the  wheat  certifi- 
cate constitutes  a  "bread  tax." 

I  point  out  that  the  probable  support 
level  on  human  food  wheat  stands  at 
about  5  cents  per  bushel  under  the  steady 
price  which  has  held  during  the  most  of 
the  past  and  current  selling  sesison.  At 
the  present  time,  that  level  is  about  18  V2 
cents  less  than  March  futures  sold  for  last 
Monday,  February  24, 1964.  Rather  than 
to  catalog  it  as  a  bread  tax,  the  Senate 
should  recognize  that  such  a  wheat  cer- 
tificate Is  a  means  of  transferring  this 
portion  of  the  cost  of  wheat  for  human 
food  consumption  to  the  users  of  wheat 
for  such  purposes,  so  that  the  amount  will 
be  In  exact  prop>ortlon  to  the  quantity  of 
wheat  they  use,  rather  than  to  attain 
that  price  by  the  unique  combination  of 
a  one-price,  across-the-board  support, 
plus  the  consequent  storage  charges  and 
handling  costs,  plus  the  resultant  direct 
or  Inverse  subsidy  provisions,  and  other 
governmental  interference  with  the  pri- 
vate trade  export  operations,  which  have 
so  forcefully  been  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion In  recent  weeks,  to  mention  only  a 
few  of  the  corollary  facts;  all  to  be  as- 
sessed against  taxpayers,  without  any 
regard  to  the  volume  of  wheat  that  each 
taxpayer  might  use  or  consume. 

I  submit  to  the  Senate,  therefore,  that 
the  wheat  certificate  proposal  provides 
for  using  the  constitutional  provision  un- 
der which  Congress  shall  regulate  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  commerce,  and 
is  a  well-designed  method  of  augmenting 
the  Income  of  American  wheat  producers 
in  the  marketplace,  from  which  source 
most  of  us  believe  that  income  should 
come. 

Assuming  that  the  certificate  values 
are  set  at  realistic  and  equitable  levels, 
which  become  a  part  of  the  price  of 
wheat,  going  Into  domestic  consumption 
for  food  use,  and  that  this  level  is  in  the 
area  of  the  prices  which  the  millers  have 
been  paying  for  bread  grain;  and  assum- 
ing the  assurances  which  have  been  given 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  to  the  effect  that  the  export 
certificate  values  will  likewise  be  equita- 
bly and  reasonably  established.  In  terms 
of  our  commitments  under  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement,  as  well  as  In 
terms  of  the  realistic  and  fair  considera- 
tion which  we  must  give  to  other  nations, 
in  order  that  we  may  be  In  reasonably 
sound  position  to  ask  for  comparable 
consideration  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
toward  our  problems;  It  then  is  clear  that 


the  proposed  wheat  certificate  program 
cannot  but  be  recognized  as  a  reasonable 
and  equitable  method  for  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  the  impending  serious  de- 
cline in  net  farm  income  and  resulting 
substantial  damage  to  the  total  rural 
economy — and,  indeed,  to  the  economy  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  also  offer 
the  Increasing  prospect  of  effectively 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  increasing 
costs  of  production  and  the  consequent 
decline  in  net  farm  income,  which  is  In- 
tolerable in  view  of  the  goals  for  the  total 
American  economy,  to  which  the  Senate 
as  well  as  the  entire  Congress  have  sub- 
scribed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  xmanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  portion  of  a  summary  of  the 
various  bills  on  which  a  report  was  re- 
quested, and  which  was  supplied  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  2357  provides  a  permanent  wheat  do- 
mestic parity  program  beginning  In  1964  and 
repeals  wheat  marketing  quotas.  The  pres- 
ent system  of  acreage  allotments  would  re- 
main m  effect  with  the  minimum  national 
allotment  continued  at  an  acreage  designed 
to  produce  1  billion  bushels.  Price  support 
loans  would  reflect  world  prices  and  feeding 
value  of  wheat,  and  certificates  would  be  Is- 
sued to  make  up  the  difference  between  such 
price  level  and  the  parity  price  on  an  amount 
equal  to  the  domestic  food  consumption  of 
wheat.  The  President  Is  given  discretion  to 
require  processors  to  purchase  certificates 
or  allow  the  value  of  the  certificate  to  be  paid 
directly  to  producers  by  the  CCC.  The  pres- 
ent diversion  program  would  remain  In  effect 
for  1964  and  1965  but  without  monetary 
penalties  for  noncompliance.  Price  support 
and  certificates  would  be  conditioned  on 
compliance  with  acreage  allotments  and  the 
diversion  program. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  men- 
tion these  items  because  I  feel  that  It  Is 
essential  that  at  this  time  Congress  enact 
legislation  dealing  with  this  Important 
matter. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  not  only  for  the 
constructive  statement  he  has  made  this 
afternoon,  but  stlso  for  the  vigorous  sup- 
port he  has  given  the  pending  bill  from 
Its  first  day  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  w>preclate  the  point  he  has  made — 
namely,  that  the  wheat  section  of  the 
pending  bill  is  not  exactly  the  type  of 
legislation  that  either  he  or  I  would  have 
preferred  if  we  had  been  thinking  only 
about  the  most  ideal  possible  wheat  bill. 
However,  as  he  knows,  we  have  to  take 
into  consideration  the  practical  ob- 
stacles which  stand  In  the  way  of  the 
enactment  of  farm  legislation  of  any 
kind,  and  the  Senate  must  pass  proposed 
legislation  which  will  prevent  a.  drop  of 
$500  million  or  perhaps  $600  million  in 
farm  income. 

If  the  pending  bill  is  enacted,  I  hope 
we  shall  not  stand  on  it  forever,  but  that 
it  will  become  a  platform  on  which  we 
can  work  for  the  full  parity  goal  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  referred  a  mo- 
ment ago. 


I  commend  him  for  the  constructive 
stand  he  has  taken  this  afternoon,  and 
also  for  his  willingness  to  support  the 
pending  bill,  even  though  It  does  not  go 
quite  as  far  as  he  would  prefer. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  knows  that 
it  Is  difficult  to  legislate  in  this  field. 
One  only  regrets — as  I  do,  as  a  farmer 
and  livestock  man  in  my  own  right,  tmd 
as  one  who  comes  from  the  great  wheat 
producing  and  livestock  producing  State 
of  Kansas — that  the  farm  organizations 
have  not  been  able  to  reach  agreement 
on  a  program ;  and  I  also  regret  the  great 
division  of  opinion  among  farmers  them- 
selves. But  after  spending  2  days  last 
week  In  the  State  of  Kansas.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  although  many  farmers  will 
not  be  happy  about  the  pending  bill,  they 
would  be  very  greatly  disappointed  if  at 
this  time  Congress  did  not  pass  some 
farm  bill,  with  the  result  that  the  price 
of  wheat  would  drop  to  $1.25  a  bushel. 

As  was  stated  last  week  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  I  think  we  should 
keep  in  mind  that  if  the  price  of  wheat 
dropped  to  $1.25  a  bushel.  It  would  be 
most  difficult  ever  to  get  the  price  of 
wheat  back  to  where  it  belongs,  based  on 
our  Nation's  high  income  for  labor  and 
for  all  other  stages  of  the  economy  ex- 
cept agriculture. 

I  believe  that  the  feed  producers  also 
should  think  about  this  point,  because  if 
the  price  of  wheat  were  to  drop  to  $1.25, 
or  below  that,  I  believe  it  would  be  only 
a  short  time  before  the  price  of  com 
would  be  approximately  85  or  95  cents  a 
bushel,  and  the  prices  of  other  feed 
grains  would  drop  accordingly.  In  which 
case  larger  and  larger  amounts  of  grain 
would  be  fed  to  livestock,  and  the  sup- 
ply of  livestock  would  increase  accord- 
ingly, for  under  existing  circumstances 
the  prices  of  feed  grains  are  causing 
great  havoc  and  distress  in  the  livestock 
industry  throughout  the  Nation.  It  is 
quite  true  that  if  this  situation  were  to 
continue,  literally  hundreds  of  livestock 
producers  would  be  driven  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  brought  out  a  very  important 
point.  At  the  hearings  it  was  shown  that 
If  the  price  of  wheat  drops,  it  will  be  only 
a  short  time  before  the  prices  of  feed 
grains  will  more  or  less  reach  a  similar 
level.  In  that  event,  not  only  would  the 
growers  then  be  adversely  affected,  but 
those  who  use  feed  grains  would  also  be 
adversely  affected,  and  there  would  be  a 
surplus  all  along  the  line,  and  that  would 
mean  lower  prices  for  all  these  com- 
modities. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  who  serves 
on  the  committee,  on  which  I  also  serve, 
knows  that  a  farmer  must  have  a  certain 
amount  of  Income  on  which  to  operate; 
and  if  he  cannot  obtain  a  sufficient  price 
for  the  commodity  he  produces,  he  must 
increase  the  amount  of  his  production: 
and  thus  we  get  into  a  vicious  circle. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's very  effective  and  intelligent  analy- 
sis of  the  wheat  problem  and  the  various 
proposals  for  correcting  some  of  the  seri- 
ous price  potentialities  which  will  con- 
front us  if  we  do  nothing. 

Recently.  I  have  been  receiving  letters 
from  wheat  producers  in  South  Dakota 
who  are  concerned  that  the  net  result  of 
this  measure,  if  it  is  eiiacted.  will  not  be 
up  to  the  expectation  of  many  of  its  sup- 
porters, but  that,  instead,  the  per  bushel 
income  of  the  wheat  farmers  will  actu- 
ally be  less  than  it  has  been  during  the 
past  few  years,  under  the  program  the 
^.eountry  has  had.    I  wonder  whether  the 
/^^Jseiiator  from  Kansas,  who  is  an  experi- 
^— ^  encbd  farmer,  and  also  is  quite  an  au- 
thority on  farm  legislation,  agrees  with 
those  who  feel  that  if  it  were  possible  to 
I  continue  the  program  which  has  been  in 
oi>OTation  for  the  past  several  years,  the 
\  wheat  farmers  would  feel  better  than 
I  thfey  will  if  we  enact  the  pending  bill. 
\ /Mr.    CARLSON.      It    is    true    that 
throughout  the  country  there  is  some 
complaint  from  various  groups,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  farm  organizations,  who 
contend  that  if  the  pending  bill  is  en- 
acted—although I  am  supporting  it  be- 
cause I  believe  we  must  do  something — 
not  enough  will  be  done  to  assist  in  the 
face  of  the  present  decline  in  farm  in- 
come and  in  the  prices  of  farm  commodi- 
ties.   I  am  sure  many  of  them  would  be 
very  happy  if  the  present  program,  with- 
out these  controls  and  without  another 
referendum,  were  continued. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  wondered  whether 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  had  received 
such  expressions  of  opinion.  As  I  have 
said.  I  found  them  in  my  State. 

Has  the  Senator  from  Kansas  pre- 
pared an  analysis  of  the  Impact  of  the 
committee  bill  on  wheat  farmers,  as  con- 
trasted-to  the  effect  of  the  measxire  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young)  and  cosponsored 
by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  and  me? 

Mr.  CARUSON.  I  do  not  have  an 
analysis  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents; 
but  of  course  the  bill  Introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
YoxTNCl.  and  cosponsored  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  MundtI 
and  myself,  would,  on  the  basis  of  the 
figures  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
cost  considerably  more  than  the  pending 
bill  would.  On  that  basis,  I  assume  that 
money  would  go  back  to  the  farmers 
themselves.  Thus,  from  their  point  of 
view,  that  bill  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous. 

As  I  have  said,  throughout  the  coun- 
try there  is  some  feeling  that  although 
the  pending  bill  is  not  entirely  satisfac- 
tory, yet  it  is  much  better  than  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  price  of  wheat  dropped 
to  $1.25  a  bushel. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  share  the  Senator's 
opinion  that  certainly  the  pending  bill  is 
better  than  nothing  at  all. 

However,  in  trying  to  correct  the  prob- 
lem. I  believe  we  should  move  as  far  as 
we  can  in  the  direction  of  obtaining 
parity  Income  for  the  wheat  farmers.  I 
would  not  like  to  have  us  settle  for  half 
a  loaf,  if  we  can  give  them  a  whole  loaf. 
We  do  not  have  too  many  opportunities 
to  legislate  for  the  wheat  farmers ;  and  I 


do  not  like  to  see  us  settle  for  a  half-way 
measure,  if  there  is  a  chance  for  us  to  do 
more  for  a  segment  of  agriculture  which 
really  is  suffering. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Of  course  as  we  con- 
sider the  amendments,  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  consider  the  situation 
which  I  have  tried   to  lay  before  the 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  further 
to  me? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Kansas  to  say 
that  because  of  the  imports,  there  is  a 
great  amount  of  distress  among  the 
cattle  feeders  in  his  State? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  that  the  situation  of  the 
livestock  industry  in  our  States,  as  well 
as  in  the  other  States,  fs  most  critical. 
Probably  I  should  point  out  that  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  an  attorney  who, 
in  filling  out  tax  returns  for  those  in 
the  farming  area  in  western  Kansas,  has 
found  definite  evidence  of  a  widespread 
decline  in  income.  I  know  him  per- 
sonally, and  he  has  lived  there  for  many 
years.  For  instance,  he  filled  out  109 
tax  returns  for  livestock  producers,  and 
only  2  of  them  made  a  profit;  and  in 
his  letter  he  stated  that  those  2  did  not 
include  the  cost  of  the  feed,  and  that  2 
brothers  whose  returns  he  filled  out  lost 
$117,000  this  year. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  cattle  feeders 
are  losing  $40.  $50.  $60.  and  $70  a  head. 
It  is  a  critical  and  serious  situation  that 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  ignore  or  neglect 
as  we  deal  with  this  great  industry  and 
the  farm  economy. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  The  experience  that  he  has 
related  as  occurring  in  his  State  bears 
out  the  experience  in  my  own  State. 


AWARD  BY  THE  LIBERTY  BELL  SO- 
CIETY   OP    THE    UNIVERSITY    OF 
PENNSYLVANIA        TO        SENATOR 
DIRKSEN       FOR       OUTSTANDING 
SPEECH  OF  THE  YEAR 
Mr.    PEARSON.     Mr.    President,    on 
Saturday.  February  29.  the  Liberty  Bell 
Society  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
conferred   an   award   upon   our  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  Honorable 
Everett  Dirksen.  of  Illinois,  for  making 
the    outstanding    speech    of    the    year; 
namely,  one  of  the  closing  arguments  in 
the  debate  on  the  test  ban  treaty  last 
year. 

It  was  my  honor  to  accept  this  award 
for  and  in  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen)  and  I  ask  that  the 
statement  of  appreciation  and  gratitude 
written  by  the  minority  leader  which  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  adding  the  title. 
'Salute  to  the  Spoken  Word."  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Salute  to  the  Spoken  Word 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  truly  honored  to  be 
asked  by  your  society  and  by  our  distin- 
guished    minority     leader,     the     Honorable 


Everett  McKinley  Dirkscm.  of  Illinois,  to 
come  In  his  stead  and  receive  for  and  In  his 
behalf  the  award  which  the  Liberty  Bell 
Society  Is  conferring  upon  him  for  the  speech 
of  the  year;  namely,  the  moving  and  per- 
suasive speech  which  he  delivered  on  the 
floor  of  the  V3  Senate  as  one  of  the  con- 
cluding arguments 'on  the  controversial  test 
ban  treaty. 

I  am  quite  Intrigued  by  the  purposes  and 
objectives  of  your  society  and  I  am  happy 
to  know  that  In  an  age  of  functional  speech, 
when  we  become  so  careless  about  our  speech 
habits,  that  the  B]x>ken  word  Is  still  so  hon- 
ored and  appreciated. 

In  acceptance  and  In  appreciation  for  this 
honor.  Senator  Dirksen  asked  that  I  convey 
his  gratitude  and  offer  upon  this  occasion 
the  following  statement  as  his  words: 

"Your  organization  takes  Its  name  from 
the  bell,  which  Is  such  an  apt  symbol.  On 
that  bell,  there  Is  Inscribed  a  portion  of  a 
verse  from  the  book  of  Lfevltlcus.  which  we 
know  as  the  law.  It  was  a  Jubilee  year  for 
an  ancient  people  and  to  fittingly  observe  It 
a  proclamation  was  uttered,  stating  very 
simply,  "Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the 
land  and  unto  all  the  Inhabitants  thereof." 
For  many  years,  that  bell  proclaimed  festi- 
vals, anniversaries,  the  advent  of  peace  and 
other  notable  events,  and  only  when  It  tolled 
the  death  of  that  great  Jurist.  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall,  did  It  develop  a  crack  and 
bring  to  an  end  Its  mission  as  an  Instrument 
of  proclamation. 

"Since  the  dawn  of  civilization,  all  manner 
of  methods  and  an  endless  variety  of  Instru- 
ments have  been  used  to  communicate  and 
to  proclaim — the  pictures  upon  the  walls  of 
caves,  the  signal  flags,  the  drums  of  the  for- 
est, the  fleetfooted  messengers  of  ancient 
Greece,  the  speeches  in  the  Agora  of  ancient 
Athens  where  law  was  made  and  customs 
proclaimed,  the  early  blocked-letter  books 
and  pamphlets,  the  dally  newspapers,  and 
the  telephone  and  telegraph.  Today,  the 
radio  and  television  have  progressively  been 
the  Instruments  of  humankind  In  communi- 
cating thoughts  and  messages. 

"But  In  the  whole  history  of  mankind, 
there  has.  after  all.  been  no  greater  Instru- 
ment to  proclaim  and  to  convey  thoughts 
and  meanings  than  the  precise  words  which 
might  drop  from  the  llp>s  of  an  Individual 
dealing  with  some  central  theme  and  words 
so  marshaled  and  fashioned  as  to  persuade, 
to  convince,  to  entertain,  to  Impress,  to  In- 
spire or  to  move  to  action. 

"The  ancient  slave.  Spartacus.  lurking  In 
the  dark  comers  of  the  ancient  Roman 
Colosseum  could  appeal  with  earnest  elo- 
quence to  those  enslaved  with  him  and  so 
Incite  them  to  action  that  for  3  long  years 
he  and  his  fellow  slaves  withstood  the  finest 
armies  of  ancient  Rome  and  threatened  Its 
very  survival. 

"Eloquent  orators  could  stand  before  an 
Athenian  audience  and  hear  them  utter  the 
wish.  "Hear,  hear,"  and  when  Demosthenes 
stood  before  them  and  hurled  his  denuncia- 
tions at  Philip  of  Macedon,  up  went  the  cry 
In  unison,  'Let  us  march  against  Philip.' 

"Cicero  In  the  Senate  of  ancient  Rome, 
with  his  sarcasm,  his  logic,  and  his  eloquence 
could  vanquish  the  scowling  Catiline  and 
bring  an  end  to  his  conspiratorial  designs. 

"But  one  need  not  refer  merely  to  the 
parchmente  of  ancient  history  for  even  In 
our  own  time  one  can  find  examples  of  how 
eloquence  and  logic  can  move  a  mass  of  peo- 
ple to  a  type  of  action  which  they  did  not 
contemplate  before  they  heard  the  spoken 
word.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  standing 
before  a  Democrat  Convention  In  1896.  could 
conclude  his  speech  In  behalf  of  the  farmers 
and  the  small  business  people  of  the  country 
by  thundering.  'You  shall  not  press  this 
crown  of  thorns  upon  the  brow  of  labor. 
You  shall  not  crucify  mankind  upon  a  cross 
of    gold*     To   this   good    hour,    students    of 
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speech  study  the  structure  and  the  power  of 
•the  Cross  of  Gold'  speech,  but  It  went  much 
further  because  It  suddenly  catapulted 
William  Jennings  Bryan  Into  the  nomination 
of  his  party  for  the  Presidency. 

"Winston  Churchill,  standing  before  a 
Joint  session  of  Congress,  with  two  fingers 
raised  as  a  symbol  of  the  'V-for-Vlctory,' 
could  not  only  enchant  them  but  bring  them 
to  action  In  the  cause  of  freedom. 

"Abraham  Lincoln,  coursing  up  and  down 
the  State  of  Illinois  debating  with  Stephen 
Arnold  Douglas,  the  great  Issue  of  slavery  In 
1859.  coupled  with  his  masterful  speech  to 
the  Cooper  Union  Institute  100  years  ago. 
were  not  the  least  of  the  factors  which  fi- 
nally ordained  him  to  become  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  Nation. 

"So  long  as  men  have  ears  to  hear  and 
minds  to  perceive,  the  spoken  word  will  In- 
fluence human  thought  and  conduct  and 
help  to  shape  the  destiny  of  all  mankind. 
Those  words  may  be  uttered  In  a  courtroom 
where  the  life  of  a  citizen  hangs  In  the  bal- 
ance; they  may  be  uttered  In  a  parliamen- 
tary body  where  policies  are  fashioned  to 
direct  the  present  and  future  destiny  of  a 
country:  they  may  be  uttered  from  a  pulpit 
where  the  whole  course  of  life  of  Individuals 
may  be  changed  for  the  better;  words  which 
may  have  the  effect  of  determining  the  selec- 
tion of  the  leader  of  a  country,  large  or 
small,  may  be  uttered  before  a  political 
audience  where  votes  are  In  the  balance — 
and  those  words  might  by  their  logic,  elo- 
quence, and  power  determine  the  result. 

"And  so.  a  salute  to  the  spoken  word, 
which  will  never  vanish  so  long  as  men  have 
perception  and  are  prepared  to  listen.  The 
human  voice  and  what  It  utters  as  a  result 
of  an  Inspired  brain  can  yet  manage  the  des- 
tiny of  all  mankind." 


StTRVEILLANCES  BY  DEPARTMENT 
OF  JUSTICE 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  receivjed 
today  a  letter  from  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Miller, 
Jr.,  Assistant  Attorney  General,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  responding  to  the  letter 
I  referred  to  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights.  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  which  I  introduced  into 
the  Record  on  February  26.  1964. 

I  have  also  referred  Mr.  Miller's  letter 
to  Senator  Ervin  and  I  ask  that  its  text 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  March  2,  1964. 
Hon.  Hiram  L.  Pong. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  sure  that  you  are 
Interested  In  determining  the  position  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  as  to  the  Issues 
raised  In  the  letter  of  Sidney  Zagrl  which 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  con- 
cerning the  case  of  United  States  v.  James  R. 
Hoffa.  et  al.,  currently  on  trial  In  the  Eastern 
District  of  Tennessee  at  Chattanooga. 

All  protests  raised  by  Mr.  Zagrl  have  been 
ruled  upon  by  the  court  In  the  current  Chat- 
tanooga trial.  Defendants  and  their  attor- 
neys filed  certain  charges  and  affidavits  with 
the  court  contending  that  they  had  been 
constantly  under  surveillance  during  the 
period  of  time  that  the  trial  has  been  In 
progress. 

Five  individuals,  none  of  whom  Is  a  de- 
fendant or  attorney  for  the  defense,  have 
been  the  subject  of  surveillances  consisting 
entirely  of  observations  by  agents  of  tiie 
Federal    Bureau    of    Investigation    of    their 


public  comings  and  goings.  Similar  lawful 
Investigative  activities  in  the  course  of  the 
Nashville  trial,  out  of  which  the  present 
charges  against  defendants  grew,  resulted  In 
the  cogent  evidence  of  obstruction  of  Justice 
that  has  been  presented  during  the  present 
trial.  At  no  time  have  any  eavesdropping, 
wiretapping,  microphone  Installations,  tres- 
passes or  any  Invasion  of  privacy  been  utilized 
during  such  surveillances. 

The  five  persons  survellled  were  William  A. 
Test,  former  president  of  Teamsters  Local 
615.  Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  and  now  an  em- 
ployee of  an  Insurance  company  In  Chat- 
tanoo^  which  Is  peiTt  of  codefendant  Allen 
Dorf man's  Insurance  holdings;  John  Cleve- 
land, organizer  for  the  Eastern  Conference  of 
Teamsters.  Washington.  DC;  George  E. 
Hicks,  president  of  Teamsters  Local  515. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  Charles  L.  O'Brien,  busi- 
ness agent  of  Teamsters  Local  299.  Detroit, 
Mich,  (defendant  Hoffa 's  home  local)  who 
was  present  In  Nashville  throughout  the  last 
Hoffa  trial  and  Is  presently  awaiting  trial 
under  two  Federal  Indictments  In  Detroit; 
and  Bernard  Splndel,  codefendant  of  Mr. 
Hoffa  In  Federal  criminal  trials  Involving  al- 
leged violations  of  section  605  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Act  (wiretapping),  the  first 
of  which  trials  ended  in  a  hung  Jury  and 
the  retrial  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

The  surveillances  of  the  public  comings 
and  goings  of  Test,  Cleveland,  Hicks,  and 
O'Brien  were  all  conducted  prior  to  the 
empaneling  of  the  Jury  In  the  subject  case 
on  January  27.  1964.  The  surveillance  of 
Charles  L.  O'Brien  commenced  upon  his 
arrival  at  the  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  airport 
at  11 :04  ajn.,  January  23,  1964,  and  was  con- 
cluded 46  minutes  later  at  11:50  a.m.,  upon 
O'Brien's  entering  the  Patten  Hotel.  No 
further  surveillance  has  been  conducted  as 
to  Mr.  O'Brien. 

In  the  course  of  this  trial  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  has  not  ceased  to  carry 
out  such  lawful  and  necessary  Investigative 
activities  as  are  Imperative  to  the  proper 
execution  of  their  duties.  At  the  Inception 
of  the  trial  all  agents  were  expressly  directed 
not  to  conduct  surveillances  of  the  defend- 
ants or  their  counsel  and  any  observation 
made  by  agents  of  defendants  or  counsel 
entering  or  leaving  the  Patten  Hotel  or  the 
Federal  Post  Office  Building  was  entirely  In- 
cidental to  those  occasions  when  the  de- 
fendants or  their  counsel  were  In  the  public 
company  of  the  five  persons  survellled. 

The  surveillance  of  Bernard  Splndel  was 
commenced  on  February  3,  1964,  when  Spln- 
del arrived  at  the  airport  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Splndel  was  observed  by  agents  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  to  rent  an 
automobile  and  then  drive  to  Chattanooga 
where  he  entered  the  Patten  Hotel  and  took 
an  elevator  to  the  9th  floor.  Thereafter, 
Splndel's  public  comings  and  goings  were 
observed  for  a  p)erlod  of  3  days  ending  Feb- 
ruary 6.  1964.  Due  to  Splndel's  admitted 
history  of  wiretap  activity,  the  Ooverrunent 
believed  his  presence  In  Chattanooga  might 
Involve  violations  of  section  605  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Act  and  other  Fed- 
eral statutes.  Agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  conducted  personal  obser- 
vations limited  to  when  and  whether  Mr. 
Splndel  would  leave  the  hotel.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  stated  that  evidence  has  been 
received  that  Mr.  Splndel  did.  In  fact,  engage 
In  violations  of  section  605  while  In  Chatta- 
nooga. 

Prior  to  the  empaneling  of  the  Jury  on 
January  27,  1964,  and  never  thereafter, 
agents  were  assigned  to  photograph  persons 
unknown  to  them  who  apjjeared  on  the 
public  streets  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Federal 
Post  Office  Building  and  the  Patten  Hotel. 
These  photographs  were  taken  for  sub- 
sequent Identification  purposes  and  any  ob- 
servation by  agents  of  the  defendants  or 
their  counsel  on  the  public  streets  was  en- 


tirely Incidental.  The  Investigation  of  alle- 
gations of  obstruction  of  Justice  conducted 
during  the  Nashville  trial  would  have  been 
greatly  faclllUted  by  availability  of  Identify- 
ing photographs  of  persons  repeatedly  in 
and  about  the  courthouse  or  on  the  adjacent 
public  streets.  Consequently,  such  photo- 
graphs were  taken  at  the  cutset  of  this  trial 
but  again  It  must  be  emphasized  that  even 
such  llnUted  activity  was  prior  to  the  em- 
paneling of  the  Jury. 

Mr.  Hoffa  has  charged  that  the  Govern- 
ment employed  an  Informant  who  used  his 
position  of  trust  and  confidence  to  spy  on 
the  activities  of  Hoffa  and  his  attorneys  In 
the  former's  prior  criminal  case  In  Nashville. 
The  Honorable  Prank  Wilson,  presiding 
Judge  In  Hoffa's  present  trial,  after  hearing 
the  testimony  of  William  Bufallno,  James 
Haggerty,  Jacob  Kossman,  David  Prevlant. 
Morris  Shenker  and  Daniel  Maher,  all  either 
present  or  past  attorneys  of  record  for  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  and 
Mr.  Hoffa:  Walter  Sheridan,  Justice  Depart- 
ment employee;  and  Bdwau-d  G.  Partln,  the 
witness  whose  testimony  Mr.  Hoffa  Is  chal- 
lenging, made  the  following  ruling  as  to 
defense  motion  to  suppress  Partln 's  testi- 
mony (transcript  3212)  : 

"Judge  Wilson.  The  court  Is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  motion  to  suppress  the  testi- 
mony of  the  witness,  Mr.  Partln,  should  be 
overruled,  having  observed  the  manner  and 
demeanor  of  the  witness  on  the  witness 
stand,  and  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  I 
would  find  that  there  has  been  no  Inter- 
ference by  the  Government  with  any  attor- 
ney-client relationship  of  any  defendant  in 
this  case. 

"I  would  further  find  that  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  place  this  witness,  Mr.  Partln, 
In  the  defendants'  midst  or  have  anything 
to  do  with  placing  him  In  their  midst,  rather 
that  he  was  knowingly  and  voluntarily 
placed  In  their  midst  by  one  of  the  defend- 
ants." 

As  to  Hoffa's  allegation  that  the  Govern- 
ment evaded  the  Jencks  Act  provisions  by 
taking  notes  during  Interviews  of  witnesses, 
dictating  contemporaneous  statements  and 
then  destroying  such  notes,  it  has  been  the 
consistent  policy  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  follow  such  procedure.  All  contem- 
poraneous statements  taken  from  witnesses 
In  the  present  case  have  been  turned  over  to 
the  defense  under  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  (18  U.S.C.  3600).  Varloxis  circuit 
courts  of  appeal  and  the  Supreme  Court  In 
the  case  of  Killian  v.  United  States,  368  U.8. 
231.  have  approved  the  above  departmental 
procedures. 

Certain  cryptic  notes  made  by  a  depart- 
mental representative  at  various  times  when 
Information  was  received  from  an  Inform- 
ant were  turned  over  to  the  court  under  the 
provisions  of  18  U.S.C.  3500  and  the  court 
ruled  that  such  notes  could  not  be  construed 
as  statements  of  the  Informant  under  the 
Jencks  Act. 

Mr.  Zagrl's  allegation  to  the  legislative 
branch  of  government  that  Mr.  Hoffa  Is  be- 
ing denied  due  process  because  of  alleged 
surveillance  by  the  Government  appears  to 
be  an  attempt  to  Influence  the  course  of  his 
present  trial.  Judge  Wilson  on  two  occa- 
sions (transcript  4155  and  4158)  has  ruled 
that  Hoffa's  allegations  as  to  surveillances 
are  matters  "that  might  or  might  not  con- 
stitute grounds  for  a  new  trial"  and  that  "a 
hearing  will  be  granted  upon  the  motion 
after  submission  of  the  case  to  the  Jury." 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  charges  against 
defendants  In  this  case.  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  was  duty  bound  to 
take  all  legal  steps  at  Its  command  to  pro- 
tect the  potential  Jurors  until  the  panel  had 
been  selected  and  seated. 
Sincerely. 

Herbert  J.  Miller,  Jr.. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 
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AGRICULTURAI.  ACT  OP   1964— THE 
COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  in- 
creased   consumption    of    cotton    (and 
wheat)  to  maintain  the  income  of  cot- 
ton producers  to  provide  a  special  re- 
search program  designed  to  lower  costs 
of  production,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  McGOVERN  rose. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  wish  me  to  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  was  about  to  make 
some  remarks  on  the  pending  bill.  I 
do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  Sen- 
ator's statement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  McGOV^lRN.  Mr.  President.  I 
merely  wished  to  make  a  brief  observa- 
tion In  the  livestock  import  question 
that  has  been  discussed  at  considerable 
length  this  afternoon.  The  Senate 
should  keep  in  mind  that  there  are  at 
least  two  alternatives  open  to  us  in  deal- 
ing with  this  very  serious  question. 

First  is  the  approach  which  has  been 
suggested  by  several  Senators  that  we 
adopt  an  amendment  to  the  cotton  and 
wheat  bill  which  would  restrict  imports 
of  beef  into  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  other  alterna- 
tive may  be  a  more  practical  one.  and 
one  which  the  Senate  will  wish  to  con- 
sider.   That  is  the  proposal  which  has 
been  introduced  by  the  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field], in  the  bill   (S.  2525).  which  is 
now  pending  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.    That  committee  has 
jurisdiction  over  matters  involving  In- 
ternational trade  and  trade  policy.    The 
question  of  beef  imports  is  an  extremely 
complex  one.  as  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas said  a  few  moments  ago.    The  whole 
field  of  international  trade  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States.    It  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
give  careful  consideration  to  taking  the 
normal  and  orderly  route  in  dealing  with 
a  subject  as  complex  as  that  one.    I  rec- 
ognize  that   there   are   legitimate   and 
honest  difTerences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  procedures.     I  took  the  liberty 
of    checking    with    the    South    Dakota 
Stockmen's  Association.     I  called  their 
executive  secretary  today  to  see  if  they 
had  any  position  on  the  question.     He 
said  frankly  that  they  were  somewhat 
confused  as  to  the  most  feasible  way 
of  dealing  with  the  problem,  but  that  at 
this  point  they  were  opposed  to  adding 
the  amendment  to  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion   that   deals   basically    with   cotton 
and  wheat. 

They  would  prefer  to  see  action  taken 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  S. 
2525.  the  legislation  introduced  by  the 
majority  leader,  myself,  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

So  I  think  before  we  take  hasty  action 
we  might  later  regret,  we  should  consider 
very  carefully  the  possibility  of  the  al- 
ternative route  of  acting  on  the  so-called 
Mansfield  bill.  If  passed  in  its  present 
form,  it  will  accomplish  substantially 
what  is  proposed  by  the  amendment  that 
has  been  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska].  and  it  will  do  it 


in  orderly  fashion  and  a  fashion  which 
I  think  might  prevent  some  embarrass- 
ing consequences  to  us  at  a  later  date. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  yielding  to  me. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    447 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
I  Mr.  BuRDicKl  and  myself.  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  proposed  to  be  of- 
fered, and  ask  that  it  lie  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  alter  the 
language  of  the  bill  which  provides  price 
support  levels  for  wheat  in  export  from 
0  to  90  percent.  Our  amendment  pro- 
vides 65  to  90  percent. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuRDicKl  is  the  principal  sponsor  of  this 
amendment,  the  one  who  has  given 
leadership  to  it.  I  join  him  because  I 
have  never  supported  a  program  of  0  to 
90  percent  of  parity.  That  is  not  flexi- 
bility. That  is  complete  relaxation.  I 
want  to  have  at  least  some  ceiling  and 
floor. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BURDICK.  The  price  support 
range  for  foreign  shipments.  If  the 
amendment  were  adopted,  would  be  pre- 
cisely the  same  range  as  for  domestic 
sales.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  and  it  would 
be  the  same  as  the  bill  that  passed  2  years 
ago,  which  provided  for  supports  at  65  to 
90  percent.  It  provided  for  one  certifi- 
cate. This  bill,  because  it  is  a  voluntary 
one,  provides  for  two  certificates.  On 
the  domestic  consumption.  It  would  pro- 
vide 65  to  90  percent  of  parity,  which 
would  be  set  at  about  70  cents  a  bushel, 
to  bring  the  price  of  wheat  to  producers 
to  $2  a  bushel. 

The  export  part  of  the  bill  also  would 
be  fixed  at  between  65  and  90  percent, 
and  it  would  be  set  at  about  32  or  33  cents 
to  make  a  price  of  $1.62  or  $1.63  a  bushel. 
Mr.  BURDICK.  And  the  Secretary 
would  have  flexibility  in  setting  certifi- 
cate levels  for  both  domestic  and  foreign 
shipments? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 
Mr.   CARLSON.    Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota.  I  think  his 
proposal  would  help  to  improve  the  bill. 
Perhaps  we  may  continue  to  make  fur- 
ther improvements. 

The  Senator  from  Mirmesota  urges  the 
enactment  of  a  price  support  on  wheat 
from  105  to  115  percent.  That,  too,  in 
my  opinion,  would  be  helpful.  I  think 
perhaps  after  a  while  we  may  get  a  good 
wheat  bill  out  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  was  not  my 
privilege  to  hear  all  of  the  Senator's  re- 
marks, but  I  did  get  a  review  of  his  ad- 
dress from  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [  Mr.  McOovern  ) .  As 
we  know,  when  a  bill  comes  from  a  com- 
mittee, it  seldom  has  in  it  all  the  provi- 
sions that  the  authors  of  it  wanted  to 
have.    For  example,  I  would  say  that  the 


best  wheat  bill  in  the  committee  was  the 
one  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick],  my  col- 
league from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy  1, 
and  myself.  I  am  positive  of  it.  How- 
ever, I  had  a  httle  trouble  convincing  the 
majority  of  the  committee.  My  good 
neighbor  and  personal  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern) 
tells  me  the  best  bill  that  was  introduced 
was  the  McGovern  bill.  I  must  confess 
that,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  he  has  won 
the  approval  of  the  committee,  in  the 
main,  he  may  be  right.  Not  every  fea- 
ture of  the  McGovern  bill  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  committee,  but  the 
framework  of  the  legislation  that  is  be- 
fore us  was  his,  and  I  highly  commend 
him  for  that  effort. 

But  the  difference 'between  the  Himi- 
phrey-McCarthy-Burdick  bill  and  the 
McGovern  bill  was  modest.  One  was  a 
direct  payment  bill  under  a  two-price 
system,  and  the  other  was  a  certificate 
type  of  payment  bill.  Both  bills  pro- 
vided payment  for  domestic  production 
and  export  production.  Then  we  go  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  who  is  the 
"daddy"  of  the  two-price  system. 

So  how  happy  can  we  be?  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  gives  us  the  basic  out- 
line of  the  bill.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  fills  in  much  of  the  substance  of 
the  bill.  The  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota and  the  Senators  from  Minnesota 
seek  to  add  a  few  trimmings  to  the  bill. 
I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  write  a  pretty 
good  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.   I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  In  view  of  what  has 
been  stated  with  respect  to  the  impor- 
tance and  value  of  other  bills,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  must  say  that  the  bill 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young  1,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  MundtI.  and  myself, 
is  really  the  height  of  perfection  in  this 
area  of  legislation.  That  does  not  mean 
that  it  will  be  approved  in  this  session: 
but  we  are  going  to  work  for  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  had  gathered 
that.  I  heard  some  of  my  colleagues 
discussing  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young  I .  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  MuNDTl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson  1.  I  heard  them 
say  it  was  the  finest  piece  of  legislation 
that  had  been  presented  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  in  many 
a  session.    I  was  almost  convinced  of  It. 

However,  we  are  up  against  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  bill  before  us  designed  to 
do  something  that  has  not  been  done, 
namely.  Improve  the  Income  situation  for 
the  wheat  producers.  The  choice  Is 
not  between  the  bills  which  each  of  us 
introduced  and  no  bill.  The  choice  is 
between  the  bill  before  us.  with  any 
amendments  we  may  add.  and  Impend- 
ing economic  trouble  for  the  wheat-pro- 
ducing farmers  of  this  Nation. 

If  we  do  not  pass  wheat  legislation 
along  the  lines  of  the  measure  before 
the  Senate,  or  wheat  legislation  that 
will  do  something  to  Improve  wheat  pro- 
ducers' income,  there  will  be  nothing  but 
economic  trouble  in  vast  areas  of  this 
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land.  Those  areas  include  States  like 
the  two  Dakotas.  Montana,  the  North- 
western States  of  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon. Colorado.  Wyoming — parts  of  north- 
western Minnesota,  and  other  States. 
Many  areas  are  involved. 

I  read  with  great  concern  recently  the 
report  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  about 
the  impending  or  possible  drop  in  farm 
income. 

The  heading  is  "Rural  Slowdown: 
Farmers  begin  to  cut  spending  as  they 
face  big  drop  in  1964  income.  Seven 
hundred  million  dollars  earnings  de- 
cline seen  as  farm  prices  sag:  tractor, 
store  sales  slip."  Then,  for  friend  or  foe 
alike,  it  asks,  "An  election  year  head- 
ache?" 

I  can  relieve  them  of  that  question 
mark.  It  not  only  will  be  an  election 
year  headache;  it  will  be  a  headache  for 
every  year  to  come  unless  "we  do  some- 
thing about  it.  I  have  said  many  times 
that  when  one  goes  broke,  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  one  is  a  Democrat  or 
a  Republican.    The  bills  become  due. 

When  we  go  to  that  bank  or  seek  re- 
financing, the  banker  does  not  say,  "I 
should  like  to  see  your  party  registration 
card."  All  he  is  interested  in  Is  the  col- 
lateral; he  wants  to  know  what  the  f>os- 
sibiUties  are  of  repaying  the  bank. 

Today,  I  do  not  stand  in  the  Chamber 
as  a  Democrat  or  because  I  am  engaged 
in  a  contest  with  Republican  Senators. 
The  truth  is  that  the  only  time  we  ever 
pass  workable  farm  legislation  in  the 
Senate  Is  when  we  get  help  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  When  it  comes  to 
economic  matters,  we  must  start  think- 
ing In  terms  of  the  well-being  of  the 
country,  rather  than  the  well-being  of 
party. 

I  am  not  happy  these  days  about  what 
I  see  happening  in  rural  America,  de- 
spite the  many  efforts  that  have  been 
made  by  conscientious  citizens  and  dedi- 
cated public  servants. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  badly  in  need  of 
new  commodity  programs  under  which 
America's  family  farmers  will  be  able 
to  properly  share  in  the  wealth  of  the 
Nation.  For  too  long  those  who  feed  us 
so  well  have  been  underfed.  Today, 
farm  income  is  less  than  60  percent  of 
nonf  arm  income. 

Mr.  President,  we  read  about  subsi- 
dies. I  want  the  record  to  be  clear  that 
the  American  farmer  has  been  subsidiz- 
ing the  American  consumer  for  years. 
I  repeat  what  I  have  stated  a  thousand 
times  if  I  have  said  it  once— and  I  shall 
repeat  it  another  thousand  times  if  it 
needs  saying — that  the  consumers  in 
America  today  receive  a  better  quality 
of  food,  in  larger  quantities,  in  greater 
variety,  and  at  lower  prices  than  any 
other  consumers  anywhere  in  the  world. 
That  is  because  the  American  farmer  has 
made  it  possible  through  the  vast  sys- 
tem of  processing  and  distribution.  So 
that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding, 
it  does  not  do  much  good  to  produce  the 
raw  product  unless  it  can  be  marketed; 
and  I  pay  tribute  to  those  who  market 
the  products  from  the  farm  as  well  as 
those  who  produce  them. 

What  I  have  tried  to  do  in  my  years  in 
the  Senate  is  not  to  promote  division 
among  those  who  process,  market,  and 
sell,  and  those  who  produce,  but  rather 


to  achieve  a  closer  understanding;  be- 
cause ultimately,  the  American  consum- 
er is  benefited  by  a  marketing  system 
that  brings  that  product  to  him  quickly, 
and  at  fair  prices. 

But  aftc-  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
farmer's  share  of  the  food  dollar  today 
is  less  than  38  cents.  The  farmer  is 
giving  the  American  consumer  the  best 
deal  he  ever  had.  No  one  gives  him  as 
much. 

When  I  hear  Representatives  and 
Senators  talking  about  subsidies  for 
agriculture,  I  ask.  Mr.  President,  "Who 
is  subsidizing  whom?  "  I  know  who  has 
been  doing  the  subsidizing.  The  vast 
numbers  of  farm  families  in  America 
who  are  producing  food  at  wages  no  orga- 
nized worker  would  tolerate.  They  have 
been  subsidizing  millions  of  people 
throughout  America.  What  is  more,  if 
the  Record  could  be  filled  today— as 
every  Senator  knows — we  could  demon- 
strate that  much  of  the  so-called  subsidy 
to  American  agriculture  is  not  a  subsidy 
to  agriculture  at  all. 

Today,  we  have  an  export  subsidy  that 
relates  to  shipping  costs.  The  merchant 
marine  receives  a  subsidy  but  it  is 
charged  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corp. 
We  give  children  surplus  food,  and  it 
is  charged  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corp.  The  food  that  goes  to  the  needy, 
to  people  who  are  hungry  in  America,  is 
charged  to  the  farmers.  Why  is  it  not 
charged  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare?  Or  to  Public 
Law  480,  which  essentially  is  a  foreign 
economic  program?  Charge  it  up  to  the 
farmers?  Charge  it  up  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture?  That  is  not  fair, 
but  it  is  done  that  way.  We  could  docu- 
ment item  after  item.  The  farm  pro- 
gram is  an  essential  part  of  our  total 
economic  structure,  and  we  cannot  close 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  greatest 
areas  of  poverty  in  America  today  lie  in 
rural  America.  The  greatest  expression 
of  unfair  distribution  of  income  is  in 
rural  America.  Today  the  people  who 
are  threatened  with  trouble  live  in  rural 
America. 

The  financial  pages  of  the  leading 
newspapers  in  America  show  every  day 
that  profits  are  going  up,  that  corpora- 
tion A's  profits  are  up  10  percent,  cor- 
poration B's  profits  are  up  by  so  much, 
that  Generals  Motors  profits  are  up — all 
of  them. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  at  the  same  time 
these  same  newspapers  carry  the  state- 
ment that  next  year  will  show  the  high- 
est profits  that  American  industry  ever 
has  known,  that  this  year  shows  the 
highest  profits  America  has  ever  known. 
Yet  they  carry  the  sad  story  of  a  $700 
million  potential  drop  in  farm  income. 

So  one  of  the  reasons  I  have  argued  in 
favor  of  bringing  up  the  farm  bill,  even 
before  the  civil  rights  bill,  is  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  basic  civil  right — namely, 
the  right  to  make  a  living.  There  are 
vast  numbers  of  people  in  rural  America 
who  are  having  that  right  denied  them 
today. 

ORDER  or  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  on  his  eloquent 


statement.  I  wonder  if  I  could  ask  him. 
as  acting  majority  leader,  if  there  is  any 
prospect  of  any  votes  today  on  any 
amendments? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     There  is. 
Mr.    FULBRIGHT.    Has    the    acting 
majority  leader  announced  whether  the 
Senate  will  remain  in  session  tonight? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  say  that 
the  Senate  will  not  take  a  recess  much 
before  7:30;  it  might  be  later  than  that. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  understood  that 
all  this  week  the  Senate  would  remain 
in  session  late. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  may  stay  later 
tonight.  I  thought  we  would  give  Sen- 
ators an  opportunity  to  feel  happy. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  wondering 
if  there  was  any  possibility  for  a  vote  on 
an  amendment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  are  going  to 
vote.  I  wish  very  much  to  vote.  We  are 
going  to  vote  on  as  many  amendments  as 
we  can.  but  we  have  not  had  much  luck 
in  getting  Senators  to  call  up  their 
amendments;  but  we  shall  vote,  and  we 
shall  vote  tomorrow,  and  we  shall  vote  on 
Wednesday,  and  continue  until  we  have 
voted  on  the  bill  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator,  so  that  other  Senators  may  be 
on  notice,  that  the  Senate  will  convene 
tomorrow  at  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Could  we  not  run 
into  the  night  this  week  and  finish  the 
bill? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.   We  shall. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     We  want  to  get 
through  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  Senate  might  sit  much  later 
tonight,  but  I  thought  if  I  would  indi- 
cate a  time  between  7:30  and  8  o'clock, 
that  would  give  some  indication  to  Sen- 
ators and  enable  them  to  make  their 
plans  for  the  evening. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  before  us  a  bill  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  income  of  our  wheat  and  cotton 
producers  by  enabling  them  to  partici- 
pate in  voluntary  supply  adjustment  pro- 
grams. It  is  extremely  important  that 
this  bill  be  passed  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.  As  I  stated,  that  is  why  I  was  one 
of  those  who  urged  its  being  taken  froiJt 
the  calendar  and  acted  upon.  Winter 
wheat  is  in  the  ground  now  and  farmers 
will  begin  seeding  spring  wheat  in  less 
than  a  month.  To  be  most  effective, 
farmers  should  know  what  their  wheat 
program  will  be  before  they  start  plant- 
ing. The  same  is  true  of  cotton.  Farm- 
ers are  beginning  to  plant  cotton  in 
south  Texas,  and  in  another  month 
planting  will  be  moving  across  the  Cot- 
ton Belt.  Cotton  farmers  also  need  ad- 
vance information  on  what  their  pro- 
gram will  be  before  they  make  their 
plans. 

I  digress  for  a  moment  to  comment  on 
the  cotton  portion  of  the  bill.  I  believe 
that  Congress  would  be  well  advised  to 
pass  the  Talmadge-Humphrey  cotton 
bill.  The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talmadge]  is  the  chief  architect  of  that 
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legislation.  I  was  happy  to  join  him.  be- 
cause I  do  not  like  to  see  a  commodity 
treated  on  a  sectional  basis  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  welfare  of  the  cotton  producer 
and  the  textile  manufacturer  is  impor- 
tant to  the  people  of  Minnesota,  as  it  is 
important  to  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  or  Maine,  or  Texas,  or  Iowa. 
We  all  live  and  work  in  this  country  to- 
gether. What  happens  in  one  section 
affects  another  section.  When  cotton 
is  in  trouble  in  terms  of  price  or  quan- 
tity, it  means  that  the  American  econ- 
omy is  suffering  spme  adversity. 

I  also  believe  that  we  need  a  textile 
Industry.  When  the  American  textile 
manufacturer,  in  purchasing  American 
cotton,  must  pay  a  higher  price  than  his 
foreign  competitor  does  for  the  same  cot- 
ton, it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  this  is 
unfair  competition.  What  has  been  de- 
signed in  this  bill  is  a  proposal  that 
wcmld  permit  the  cotton  producer  to  re- 
ceive a  fairer  price  for  his  product,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  textile  manufac- 
turer could  buy  his  cotton  at  competi- 
tive prices  with  foreign  competition. 

This  Is  sensible  legislation.  It  has  its 
inadequacies.  When  I  look  over  any  bill, 
I  find  many  things  that  I  wish  we  could 
improve.  Again  I  say.  however,  that  we 
have  to  do  the  best  we  can  with  what  we 
have. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not  pass  wheat 
legislation  early  in  this  session  of  the 
Congress,  the  income  of  the  wheat  pro- 
ducer could  drop  as  much  as  $600  mil- 
lion from  the  $2.4  billion  it  earned  last 
year.  Wheat  farmers  are  not  well 
heeled  now.  They  certainly  are  not  in 
a  position  to  take  a  shock  like  this. 
Many  of  them  would  be  set  back  for 
years. 

Wheat  is  an  important  crop  in  many 
States. 

It  is  of  less  importance  than  some  other 
crops  in  the  State  I  am  privileged  to 
represent.  However,  the  States  which 
neighbor  Minnesota  are  important  in 
our  trade  territory.  They  are  important 
in  our  Ninth  Federal  Reserve  District. 
They  produce  a  great  deal  of  wheat.  I 
learned  a  long  time  ago  that  the  welfare 
of  a  large  city  like  Minneapolis,  which  is 
my  home  citiy.  is  dependent  upon  hun- 
dreds of  small  communities  and  thou- 
sands of  small  firms  which  may  be  with- 
in a  300-.  400-  or  500-mile  trade  terri- 
tory. No  place  lives  by  itself.  There  is 
no  State  or  city  that  can  get  along  living 
by  itself.  We  are  interdependent  politi- 
cally and  economically.  Therefore,  when 
I  speak  of  wheat  legislation  I  no  longer 
speak  of  a  State  which  is  a  large  wheat 
producer.  Minnesota  produces  very  lit- 
tle wheat.  Our  production  essentially  is 
in  soybeans,  dairy  products,  feed  grains, 
cattle,  poultry  and  eggs.  Wheat  is  one 
of  our  minor  commodities. 

Nevertheless,  every  business  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  in  fact,  in  the  Na- 
tion, is  affected  by  the  price  of  wheat. 
When  I  hear  economists  talk  about  how 
important  the  tax  bill  is — and  I  voted  for 
and  actively  supported  the  tax  bill — I 
would  remind  them  that  the  tax  relief  bill 
will  be  worth  very  little  or  nothing  to  the 
people  who  have  little  or  no  net  income. 


The  tajc  comes  only  to  those  who  have  a 
net  income. 

Therefore  we  have  a  situation  in 
which  a  vast  segment  of  our  agricultural 
economy  might  suffer  a  drop  in  income 
to  a  point  where  no  amount  of  tax  relief 
can  provide  any  beneficial  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  the  effects  of  a  slash  in 
income  of  wheat  farmers  would  be  felt 
across  the  country.  The  paralyzing  re- 
sults would  not  be  confined  to  the  farm. 
Every  rural  community  would  be  hurt 
and  many  would  be  hurt  severely.  Com- 
munities which  rely  primarily  on  wheat 
farmers  for  their  income  would  be 
strangely  and  unhappily  quiet. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  fewer  than  15 
million  people  living  on  our  farms — only 
about  8  percent  of  the  country's  popula- 
tion. The  population  of  the  State  of 
California  exceeds  our  total  national 
farm  p>opulation. 

But  farmers  create  millions  of  jobs  for 
fellow  Americans.  Ten  million  people, 
for  instance,  have  jobs  storing,  trans- 
porting, processing,  and  merchandising 
the  products  of  agriculture.  Six  million 
have  Jobs  providing  the  supplies  farmers 
use.  Thousands  in  rural  communities 
across  the  land  make  their  living  pro- 
viding services  required  by  farmers. 

The  investment  in  agriculture  exceeds 
$200  billion.  That  figure  is  comparable 
to  about  three-fourths  of  the  value  of 
current  assets  for  all  corporations  in 
the  country.  It  represents  three-fifths 
of  the  value  of  all  corporation  stocks  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  stock  market 
has  a  little  drop,  everyone  gets  the  eco- 
nomic jitters.  They  are  affected  with 
economic  palsy. 

The  minute  farm  income  drops,  some- 
one says.  "It  means  cheaper  food  in  the 
grocery  stores." 

It  is  just  as  important  to  be  concerned 
about  the  price  of  a  farm  product  as  it 
is  to  be  concerned  about  the  price  of  a 
corporate  stock. 

The  investment  in  agriculture  repre- 
sents $21,300  for  each  farmworker  as 
compared  with  a  manufacturing  invest- 
ment of  $16,000  for  each  worker. 

In  1961.  when  our  farmers  had  a  gross 
Income  of  nearly  $40  billion,  they  spent 
over  $27  billion  to  operate  their  busi- 
nesses. Farmers  spend  over  $2  billion  a 
year  for  trucks,  tractors,  machines,  and 
other  equipment. 

Farming  uses  more  petroleum  than  any 
other  single  industry.  More  than  $3  bil- 
lion is  spent  by  farmers  each  year  for 
fuel,  lubricants,  and  equipment  main- 
tenance. 

We  could  provide  Los  Angeles.  San 
Francisco,  Seattle.  Portland.  San  Diego 
and  Chicago  with  electricity  for  a  year 
and  the  kilowatt  consumption  would  be 
about  the  same  as  the  total  needed  to 
keep  our  farms  going. 

I  mention  these  things.  Mr.  President, 
to  show  how  important  farm  income  is 
to  our  entire  economy.  We  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  rural  America  just  as  a 
matter  of  simple  justice.  But  I  wanted 
to  show  that  a  sound  case  for  passing 
farm  programs  can  be  made  on  an  eco- 
nomic bsLsis  alone. 

Earlier  I  mentioned  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  on  the  front  page  of  the 


February  27  issue,  which  reported  the 
following: 

In  Archbold.  Ohio,  an  auctioneer  told 
of  a  10-percent  decline  in  used  farm 
equipment  prices  over  the  past  year. 

In  Storm  Lake.  Iowa,  a  department 
store  manager  complained  of  a  15-per- 
cent drop  in  February  business  compared 
with  a  year  earlier. 

An  International  Harvester  dealer  in 
Dodge  City.  Kans..  reported  a  30-percent 
drop  in  truck  sales  so  far  this  year  from 
the  like  1963  period. 

The  parts  manager  of  a  Pierre.  S.  Dak., 
implement  company  told  of  sales  of  used 
tractors  off  50  percent  so  far  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  year  the 
Congress  passed  a  tax  reduction  bill. 
But  the  effect  of  this  .bill  will  be  vitiated 
and.  for  all  practical  purposes,  will  be 
dissipated  if  there  is  a  substantial  drop 
in  agricultural  income.  We  cannot,  on 
the  one  hand,  pump  money  back  into 
the  economy  by  a  tax  reduction  and.  on 
the  other  hand,  lose  the  same  money 
through  a  drop  in  agricultural  income, 
and  have  anything  but  trouble  in  the 
American  economy. 

So  I  support  this  bill.  Mr.  President, 
and  I  urge  its  speedy  approval.  Both  the 
wheat  and  cotton  proposals  are  compro- 
mises of  several  bills  Introduced  in  this 
Congress.  I  introduced  a  wheat  bill  late 
last  year  and  I  joined  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  in  his  cotton  bill. 
Both  would  support  farm  income  by  pro- 
viding direct  payments  to  producers. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  it  ought  to  be 
done.  We  ought  to  get  down  to  direct 
payments.  This  is  the  best  way  of  serv- 
ing the  needs  of  the  consumers  on  the 
one  hand,  and  those  of  the  producers  on 
the  other,  and  have  an  accurate  account- 
ing of  the  costs. 

I  think  the  direct  payment  method  is 
the  best  way  to  support  farm  prices  for 
most  crops.  I  think  the  day  will  come 
when  this  is  done  on  a  wider  scale.  But 
to  get  to  the  bill  under  consideration. 

The  new  wheat  program  is  voluntary. 
It  is  the  so-called  certificate  program.  If 
it  is  passed  It  is  estimated  that  the  in- 
come of  wheat  farmers  will  be  around 
$2.2  billion  this  year.  This  is  not  as  much 
as  I  would  like  to  see.  but  it  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

The  problem  with  cotton  is  a  compli- 
cated one.  We  not  only  must  relieve 
domestic  mills  of  unfair  competition  re- 
sulting from  the  export  subsidy  neces- 
sary to  move  our  cotton  into  world  mar- 
kets, but  we  must  also  attack  the  prob- 
lem of  overproduction  of  cotton  and  must 
price  cotton  more  competitively.  And 
we  must  do  all  this  without  placing  an 
intolerable  burden  on  the  backs  of  the 
cotton  producer. 

The  new  program  is  designed  to  re- 
duce Ooverrmient  expenditures  and  at 
the  same  time  eliminate  the  inequity  of 
the  present  two-price  system  for  cotton. 
By  making  cotton  available  to  our  own 
mills  at  the  world  price,  we  will  put  them 
in  a  better  competitive  position  and  cot- 
ton will  better  compete  with  manmade 
synthetic  fibers.  The  cotton  program  not 
only  will  put  a  halt  to  the  rising  inven- 
tory of  cotton  in  Government  hands,  but 
will  make  possible  a  reduction  of  these 
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inventories.  This,  in  turn,  will  mean  a 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  operating  the 
cotton  program  and  a  big  savings  for  the 
taxpayer. 

The  grower  will  get  the  benefit  of  a 
better  income  from  his  cotton  as  well  as 
the  chance  to  earn  payments  for  cutting 
back  on  unneeded  production. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  much  more  than 
a  farm  program.  It  is  in  effect  an  in- 
vestment in  the  prosperity  of  our  whole 
Nation.  We  cannot  hope  to  maintain  an 
affluent  society  if  two  of  our  largest 
groups  of  farmers  are  oppressed  by  pov- 
erty brought  on  by  programs  which  do 
not  work  under  present-day  conditions. 
If  we  sit  by  and  let  our  wheat  and  cot- 
ton farmers  suffer  from  an  unnecessary 
economic  pinch,  we  can  all  expect  to  join 
them  in  the  economic  squeeze  before  too 
long. 

Recent  studies  by  reputable  economists 
indicate  that  without  workable  price 
support  programs,  net  farm  income 
would  rapidly  drop  40  to  50  percent. 
Some  farmers  would  be  hurt  even  worse. 
We  cannot  tolerate  even  the  threat  of 
such  a  horrible  development.  We  must, 
as  a  minimum,  update  our  wheat  and 
cotton  programs.  There  is  no  time  for 
delay. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  published  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  February  27, 1964, 
to  which  I  referred,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Rural  Slowdown  :  Farmers  Begin  To  Cut 
Spending  ab  Thkt  Face  Big  Drop  in  1964 
Income — $700  Million  Earnings  Decline 
.Seen  as  Farm  Puces  Sac — Tractor.  Store 
Sales  Slip — An  Election  Year  Headache? 

(By  Michael  O.  Gartner) 
While  their  city  cousins  confidently  look 
ahead  to  another  year  of  prosperity,  the  Na- 
tion's farmers  are  worrying  about  a  recession. 
They  already  are  cutting  back  hard  on  their 
spending  In  a  trend  which  could  become  the 
Johnson  administration's  first  major  eco- 
nomic headache. 

Prom  Archbold.  Ohio,  where  an  auctioneer 
talks  of  a  10-percent  decline  In  used  farm 
equipment  prices  over  the  past  year,  to  Storm 
Lake.  Iowa,  where  a  department  store  man- 
ager complains  of  a  15-percent  drop  in  Feb- 
ruary business  compared  with  a  year  earlier, 
rural  businessmen  offer  a  gloomy  picture  of 
prospects  on  the  farm.  "These  people  are 
Just  hanging  onto  their  purses."  says  P.  A. 
Ekstrom.  sales  manager  for  Brady  Implement 
Co..  an  International  Harvester  dealer  In 
Dodge  City.  Kans  .  as  he  reports  a  30-percent 
drop  In  truck  sales  so  far  this  year  from  the 
Uke  1963  period. 

The  farm  pessimism  seems  well  founded. 
According  to  recent  Agriculture  Department 
estimates,  farmers'  net  Income  this  year  Is 
expected  to  fall  sharply  to  $11.6  billion  from 
$12.3  billion  In  1963.  The  drop,  which  would 
be  the  second  In  a  row.  would  push  farm 
earnings  to  the  lowest  level  In  5  years. 

FROM  CATTLE  TO  ORANGES 

Hardly  a  sector  of  the  farming  commu- 
nity seems  likely  to  escape  an  economic 
downturn — Indeed,  some  already  are  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  pinch.  In  the  Midwest, 
prices  of  cattle  and  hogs — the  backbone  of 
the  farm  economy  there — are  hovering  near 
the  lowest  levels  in  several  years.  In  the 
Southeast,  a  bumper  tobacco  crop  last  year 
has  carried  stocks  well  above  levels  In  recent 


years  and  a  10-percent  reduction  In  acreage 
allotments  is  scheduled  for  this  year.  In 
the  citrus  areas  of  Florida.  California,  and 
Texas,  this  year's  orange  crop  is  expected  to 
be  down  6  percent  from  last  year's  freeze- 
damaged  harvest  and  20  percent  below  the 
5-year  average;  the  grapefruit  story  Is  much 
the  same. 

But  by  far  the  biggest  blow  to  the  farm 
economy  will  be  felt  by  wheatgrowers.  In 
a  delayed  reaction  to  last  year's  farmer  re- 
jection of  acreage  controls  and  high  price 
supports,  wheat  prices  are  declining.  Prices 
on  new-crop  wheat  for  delivery  after  July 
now  average  about  $1.65  a  bushel,  down 
more  than  30  cents  from  last  year.  What's 
more,  Agrlctilture  Secretary  Freeman  has 
predicted  wheat  may  fall  as  low  as  the  sup- 
port price  of  $1.25  before  the  year  Is  out. 
Altogether,  net  Income  of  the  Nation's  wheat- 
growers  Is  expected  to  slide  to  about  $1.7 
billion  this  year,  down  25  percent  from  $2.3 
billion  In  1963. 

While  farm  prices  are  on  the  decline,  pro- 
duction costs  are  on  the  Increase.  This 
year  production  costs  are  expected  to  climb 
to  $29.3  billion,  up  from  $28.7  billion  last 
year. 

WHEAT  LEGISLATION  PUSHED 

Such  statistics  haven't  escaped  the  watch- 
ful eyes  of  Washington.  With  elections 
looming  In  November,  the  administration 
Is  busy  trying  to  push  through  Congress  a 
bill  which  would  give  wheatgrowers  some 
relief  from  the  oncoming  slump.  With  a 
prod  from  the  White  House.  Senate  Demo- 
cratic leaders  have  given  top  priority  to 
efforts  to  bring  the  bill  to  a  vote  In  hope 
of  gaining  Its  passage  before  the  Senate 
becomes  ensnarled  In  the  Impending  fight 
over  civil  rights. 

In  brief,  the  administration  bill  would 
permit  Secretary  Freeman  to  boost  the  price 
support  to  between  $1.65  and  $2.25  a  bushel 
on  domestically  consumed  wheat  and  to  be- 
tween $1.30  and  $2.25  on  wheat  for  export. 
It's  expected  that  Mr.  Freeman  would  set 
supports  high  enough  to  restore  at  least 
$400  million  of  this  year's  expected  $600 
million  drop   In  wheat  farm   Income. 

But  the  bill's  chance  of  congressional  pass- 
age remains  slim.  Even  if  It  passes  the  Sen- 
ate, heavy  opposition  In  the  House  Is  ex- 
pected. 

So  most  farmers  hold  little  hope  of  any  big. 
new  Federal  help  this  year  and  are  bracing 
for  a  rough  time.  Their  fears  are  being 
translated  mostly  Into  a  slowdown  In  capital 
expenditures — spending  on  such  things  as 
tractors,  plows,  and  buildings.  "Sales  of  used 
tractors  are  off  50  percent  so  far  this  year." 
laments  Donald  Irion,  parts  manager  of 
Oahe  Implement  Co.  In  the  wheat  town  of 
Pierre.  S.  Dak. 

A  WIDESPREAD  DECLINE 

Such  reports  are  by  no  means  Isolated. 
Of  nearly  twoscore  used  farm  equipment 
dealers  Interviewed,  about  half  said  sales  so 
far  this  year  were  trailing  1963  and  they  could 
see  nothing  ahead  to  reverse  the  downtrend. 

The  capital  spending  cutback  comes  partly 
at  the  urging  of  some  farm  leaders.  Garrett 
Slkkema.  president  of  the  Illinois  Livestock 
Feeders  Association,  this  week  warned  feed- 
ers to  "tighten  their  belts"  and  take  a  hard 
look  at  the  present  and  prospective  financial 
situation  of  their  industry  before  making 
any  new  capital  expenditures.  "The  finan- 
cial sUblllty  of  the  feeding  Industry  Is 
threatened  at  this  time  and  It  Is  a  known 
fact  that  added  competition  of  Imports  •  •  * 
Is  continuing  to  contribute  to  this  grave 
situation,"  he  declared. 

Though  most  spending  cutbacks  are  volun- 
tary, some  farmers  are  facing  little  choice 
because  of  tightening  bank  credit. 

Roby  L.  Sloan,  economist  for  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago,  says  "many  banks 
have  lmp>osed  additional  limitations  on  some 


types  of  loans,  apparently  refiectlng  greater 
caution  on  feeder  cattle  loans  following  pooc 
experiences  in  the  1962-63  feeding  year." 

Economist  Sloan  notes,  too.  that  banks 
are  boosting  collateral  requirement  and  In- 
terest rates  on  some  loans  to  farmers.  He 
says  10  percent  of  the  agricultural  banks  In 
the  Seventh  Federal  Reserve  District  (Iowa 
and  parts  of  Illinois.  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
and  Indiana)  now  are  charging  higher  rates 
on  non-real  estate  loans  than  they  did  a  year 
ago  and  that  more  than  a  third  of  the  Iowa 
banks  surveyed  reported  they  were  requiring 
additional  collateral. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  intention  during  this  debate  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  add  a  new  title  to  the 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  bi- 
partisan commission  to  examine  the  en- 
tire agricultural  policy  of  the  United 
States.  President  Johnson  said  In  his 
January  31  message  on  agriculture  that 
"food  and  fiber  policies  must  refiect  op- 
portunities as  well  as  the  problems  that 
accompany  abundance."  He  further 
stated : 

The  need  to  consider  our  agricultural  pol- 
icies In  this  light  has  recently  been  refiected 
In  Joint  resolutions  Introduced  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress  which  will  establish  a 
bipartisan  commission  to  study  the  food  and 
fiber  programs  of  the  United  States. 

One  of  those  joint  resolutions  was  one 
which  I  introduced  in  the  Senate  several 
weeks  ago. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  think  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate would  be  an  ideal  vehicle  for  a  so- 
called  food  stamp  amendment?  Ap- 
parently it  has  become  stymied  some- 
where in  the  legislative  processes.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  thinks  that 
program  is  very  much  worthwhile;  he 
and  I  have  been  promoting  it  for  the  past 
20  years.  I  wonder  if  this  bill  would  be 
an  ideal  vehicle  to  which  to  attach  It, 
since  the  bill  seems  to  be  headed  for 
omnibus  consideration  anyway. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  issue  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  has  raised  is  one 
which  relates  to  the  entire  text  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  affects  the  poorer  peo- 
ple in  other  sections,  too. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know  there  are 
those  who  feel  that  the  bill  should  be 
limited  entirely  to  the  two  sections  It 
now  contains,  the  wheat  and  cotton  sec- 
tions. The  amendments  I  shall  offer  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  I  am  about  to 
discuss  briefiy,  relate  to  the  two  sections. 

I  strongly  support  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. The  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  advocates  of  it.  I 
am  hopeful  the  food  stamp  program  will 
be  renewed  and  expanded. 

The  House  of  Representatives, 
through  its  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
rejected  that  proposal  not  long  ago.  I 
have  been  told  there  is  a  strong  possibil- 
ity that  the  House  will  review  that  un- 
happy and  unfortunate  decision.  I  hope 
it  will.  If  an  amendment  to  provide  for 
the  food  stamp  program  were  to  be 
offered  In  the  Senate.  I  should  like  to 
consider  It  In  the  light  of  what  I  think 
the  House  plans  to  do.    I  cannot  say  I 
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would  vote  against  it.  I  would  prefer  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  think  about  it. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  With  the  House  as  a 
whole  being  very  consumer-minded  and 
sympathetic  to  people  who  are  not  afflu- 
ent in  worldly  goods,  it  seems  to  me  this 
might  be  the  only  opportunity  we  would 
have  to  continue  that  program  and  ex- 
pand it.  It  seems  to  me  if  we  could  at- 
tach it  to  this  bill  and  send  it  directly  to 
the  House,  the  House  would  accept  It. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  may 
have  a  good  point.  We  are  going  to  be 
working  on  this  bill  for  a  day  or  two.  I 
gather  it  might  be  passed  this  week. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  understand  that  con- 
sideration will  probably  be  concluded 
Thursday. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  we  may  be 
able  to  pass  it  at  least  by  Thursday.  I 
would  like  very  much  to  visit  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  AtkinI 
about  his  proposal.  I  can  think  of  no 
piece  of  legislation  that  would  mean 
more  to  the  needy  people  in  America  than 
the  food  stamp  plan. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  are  too  many  peo- 
ple, some  of  whom  we  know  very  well. 
who  forget  that  perhaps  15  or  20  percent 
of  the  people  of  this  country  do  not 
know  where  their  next  decent  meal  is 
coming  from.  I  think  the  time  has  come 
for  us  to  think  of  them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  could  not  agree 
with  the  Senator  more  completely.  I 
shall  get  in  touch  with  him  promptly, 
and  shall  discuss  with  him  the  possibil- 
ity of  his  proposal. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  be  glad  to  join 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  in  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  that  end. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  for  a  ques- 
Uon? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  spoke 
about  a  possible  adverse  market  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  wheat  if  action  is 
not  taken  by  Congress  on  the  proposed 
legislation.  Without,  perhaps,  having 
the  benefit  of  such  detailed  information 
as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has.  I 
have  relied  upon  the  information  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken]  gave  to  the  Senate  the  other 
day.  which  was  that  last  spring,  at  the 
time  of  the  wheat  referendum,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  estimated  that  the 
production  of  wheat  would  be  about  70 
million  acres  if  the  wheat  referendum 
were  not  approved  by  the  farmers.  It 
was  said  that  if  only  70  million  acres  of 
wheat  were  planted,  there  would  be  a 
severe  decline  in  the  wheat  market. 

The  other  day  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont said  that  those  estimates  were  sub- 
stantially in  error,  and  that  the  best  esti- 
mates of  the  Department  now  are  that 
the  production  will  be  approximately  53 
million  acres.  If  that  is  so.  there  are 
many  of  us  who  wonder  whether  there 
will  be  such  a  drop  in  the  wheat  market. 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  said  that  the 
Nation  might  even  find  itself  in  a  posi- 
tion where  the  production  this  year 
would  be  less  than  the  requirements  for 
consumption. 

I  should  like  to  ascertain  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  how  he  reconciles 
what  he  has  said  about  the  outlook  for 


a  depressed  wheat  market  with  what  I 
have  Just  said. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Immediately  after 
the  wheat  referendum,  in  which  the 
wheat  farmers  of  the  country  spoke  de- 
cidedly, I  was  one  of  those  who  said  that 
was  the  time  for  the  Government  to  re- 
consider its  program,  to  take  whatever 
administrative  actions  were  necessary  to 
insure  free  market  operations,  and  to 
watch  the  practices  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  in  order  not  to  let 
them  act  as  a  price  depressant. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  made 
predictions  of  vast  acreage — acreage 
which  was  not  planted.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  But  I  did  not  make  those 
predictions. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
did  not  wish  to  infer  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  had  made  false  predic- 
tions. I  believe  he  will  recall  that  I  said 
the  other  day  that  I  recognize  that  he 
was  not  one  who.  when  the  wheat  ref- 
erendum showed  that  the  farmers  had 
rejected  the  program,  was  ready  to  go 
into  his  den  and  sulk,  as  some  others 
did.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota  was 
active  in  trying  to  promote  a  workable 
program.  I  want  that  to  be  made  clear. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  the 
Senators  making  that  clear. 

If  the  market  conditions  are  as  good 
as  I  hope  they  will  be.  and  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  feels  they  will  be.  the  cost 
of  this  program,  or  even  the  effect  of 
the  program  we  now  have  before  us.  will 
be  much  less  than  if  market  conditions 
were  adverse — that  is.  if  there  were  to  be 
a  very  large  planting  and  a  large  crop. 
I  look  upon  this  measure  as  a  safety 
valve  or  protective  device  in  case  mar- 
ket conditions  do  become  adverse,  in 
terms  of  the  price,  due  to  the  supply 
or  to  the  world  market  conditions. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that 
the  market  will  be  rather  firm.  I  have 
listened  with  keen  interest  and,  I  be- 
lieve, with  tolerance  and  understanding 
to  such  comments;  and  there  is  consid- 
erable evidence  to  support  the  state- 
ments which  have  been  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  and  others.  If  there  were  to 
be  a  large  crop  in  Western  Europe,  for 
example — rather  than  a  crop  failure — 
and  if  we  were  to  have  a  reasonably  good 
crop  in  the  United  States,  there  could 
be  a  rather  considerable  production  of 
wheat,  which,  in  turn,  could — without 
any  new  legislation — adversely  affect  the 
market  price.  I  do  not  want  to  find, 
about  July,  August,  or  September,  that 
the  wheat  market  Is  "on  the  skids"  and 
that  there  Is  no  effective  remedy.  I  pre- 
fer to  have  Congress  enact  some  legisla- 
tion, voluntary  in  nature,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide some  possibility  of  price  protection 
under  any  kind  of  market  conditions. 
That  is  why  I  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  that  did  happen— 
and  I  recognize  that  I  am  being  rather 

"iffy"  in  these  assumptions 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  others  have 
been  much  more  so. 

Mr.  MILLER.  At  any  rate,  neither 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  nor  I  are  be- 
ing "iffy"  when  we  point  out  that  the 
estimate  of  70  million  bushels  missed 
the  mark  by  about  a  country  mile,  and 


that  the  more  accurate  figure  is  approxi- 
mately 53  million  bushels. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  On  the  other  hand.  If 
this  bill  Is  not  enacted,  will  there  be  no 
protective  device  whatever  In  the  law? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  Is  the  na- 
tional emergency  provision  which  can  be 
used  If  the  existing  conditions  suffice  to 
make  that  provision  operative.  How- 
ever. I  must  take  counsel  of  many  per- 
sons— many  of  them  In  the  Government 
and  many  of  them  outside  the  Govern- 
ment— who  feel  that  It  would  be  rather 
dangerous  for  us  to  wait  to  see  whether 
those  provisions  of  the  1962  act  could  be 
placed  Into  effect. 

Certain  administrative  steps  can  be 
taken — and  I  have  Indicated  that  I  be- 
lieve they  should  be  taken.  Steps  also 
can  be  taken  to  bolster  the  market  price. 
Before  this  bill  came  before  the  Senate. 
I  sp>oke  several  times  on  that  point,  be- 
cause I  want  to  be  very  sure  that  we  take 
all  possible,  reasonable,  and  legal  actions, 
in  order  to  provide  a  fair  Income  for  the 
wheat  producers,  rather  than  require 
them  to  rely  upon  some  "lucky"  set  of 
circumstances  In  connection  with  mar- 
ket conditions. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wish  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  tell  us  why  we  should 
be  so  considerate  of  the  shirt  wearers 
of  the  country,  but  not  be  considerate  of 
the  bread  eaters. 

Section  348  of  the  bill  provides.  In 
part: 

In  order  to  maintain  and  expand  domestic 
consumption  of  upland  cotton  produced  In 
the  United  States  and  to  prevent  discrimi- 
nation against  the  domestic  users  of  such 
cotton. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  subsidy  for  cot- 
ton mills.  Why  do  not  we  do  the  same 
thing  for  the  flour  mills,  and  thus  per- 
mit them  to  buy  wheat  at  the  same  price 
as  that  at  which  it  Is  sold  to  other  coun- 
tries, and  thus  get  away  from  the  con- 
tinual charge  of  promoting  a  bread  tax? 
Does  not  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
think  a  bread  eater  should  have  as  much 
protection  as  a  shirt  wearer? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Certainly. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  After  all.  there  Is  no 
greater  necessity  than  food. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  why  I  said 
the  best  proposal  advanced  in  connec- 
tion with  the  wheat  program  is  the  Hum- 
phrey-McCarthy-Burdick  bill,  which 
provides  for  direct  payments  to  the  pro- 
ducers. The  whole  system  of  direct  pay- 
ments, such  as  those  called  for  by  the 
Talmadge-Humphrey  bill  on  cotton,  is 
better.  However,  I  have  been  unable  to 
convince  my  colleagues  of  this. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  the  Department  did 
not  recommend  that  course. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Department  rec- 
ommends a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  man- 
ufacturers, instead. 

However,  wherever  the  word  "cotton" 
Is  used  In  the  bill.  I  think  the  word 
"wheat"  should  also  be  used,  because  I 
am  getting  rather  sick  of  hearing  the 
charge  that  the  Department  is  advo- 
cating a  bread  tax. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  the  price  of  bread  will 
not  rise;  let  us  stop  kidding  ourselves 
about  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  does  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  think 
the  price  of  a  shirt  will  go  down,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  so.  but  I 
doubt  it.  But  neither  do  I  oppose  the 
interest  of  the  stockholders,  for  1  think 
many  of  the  shirt  manufacturers  will  be 
able  to  provide  decent  Jobs,  if  the  bill  is 
enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  agree  that  if  the  mills 
receive  this  benefit,  they  will  have  to 
share  it  with  the  workers,  whose  pay  in 
many  instances  has  been  rather  low. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  thus  provide 
more  and  better  Jobs. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Ever  since  I  was  knee- 
high,  the  textile  industry  has  been  rather 
notorious  for  the  low  wages  it  pays.  So 
I  certainly  hope  Congress  takes  steps  to 
improve  that  situation,  before  the  al- 
ready low  wages  In  that  industry  become 
so  low  that  they  reach  the  level  of  pay  in 
the  South  Pacific;  where  they  would  go 
from  there,  no  one  knows. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  tells  a  sad  story;  the  wages  In 
this  industry  have  been  low  indeed. 

But.  Mr.  President,  be  that  as  it  may. 
the  present  situation  In  the  cotton  textile 
Industry  Is  Intolerably  bad.  and  the  pend- 
ing bill  is  better  than  no  bill.  One  of 
these  days  we  shall  reach  a  point  where 
the  free  market  is  operating  and  where 
cotton  is  produced  and  can  be  purchased 
on  the  market  at  competitive  world 
prices.  This  could  be  done  by  providing 
a  production  payment  in  the  amount  of 
the  difference  between  a  fair  return  to 
our  producers  and  the  market  price. 
That  is  the  way  we  should  proceed ;  and 
the  manufacturers  agree,  and  a  substan- 
tial number  of  the  producers  agree.  But 
Congress  has  been  reluctant  to  do  this.  I 
favor  it  because  It  will  be  better  for  the 
producers,  for  the  manufacturers,  and 
for  the  consvuners. 

On  the  other  hand,  hundreds  of  per- 
sons— producers,  workers,  textile  mill  op- 
erators, and  consumers — who  have  come 
to  my  oCBce.  constantly  have  told  me, 
"But  you  cannot  i>ass  this  bill."  The 
same  statement  was  made  by  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body.  Two  or  three  dls- 
tingxilshed  Members  of  the  other  body 
said,  "The  Talmadge-Humphrey  bill, 
providing  for  direct  payments.  Is  great, 
and  it  should  be  passed,  but  it  carmot  be 
passed  in  the  House."  And  on  this  side 
we  hear  certain  Senators  say  of  that  bill, 
"It  is  great,  but  It  cannot  be  passed  In 
the  Senate." 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us  Is  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  the  supplies  of 
cotton,  achieving  a  better  balance  for 
cotton,  and  providing  the  world  price 
for  our  mills,  so  they  will  not  be  sub- 
jected to  unfair  competition  by  foreign 
textile  manufacturers,  and  at  the  same 
time  providing  a  reasonable  price  to  the 
producers.  The  bill  has  merit.  It  has 
some  weaknesses.  But  I  have  not  yet 
found  a  bill  which  did  not  contain  weak- 
nesses. 

The  only  question   is.  which  of  the 
many  proposals  thus  far  advanced  would 


be  the  best?  Anyone  who  claims  that 
any  one  of  these  proposals  would  be  a 
cure-all  Is  deceiving  himself  and  is  at- 
tempting to  deceive  the  Senate  and  the 
public. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  deceive  anyone. 
I  do  not  find  any  one  of  these  proposals 
Ironclad  or  airtight  or  sure-cure  work- 
able. But  they  are  better  than  doing 
nothing. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  few  more  questions,  in  order 
to  continue  our  colloquy — first,  in  regard 
to  the  wheat  section ;  and  then  In  regard 
to  the  cotton  section. 

One  thing  that  causes  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  to  look  with  corvsiderable  suspicion, 
and  not  a  little  prejudice,  toward  the 
wheat  section  is  the  following  statement 
In  the  committee  report : 

The  two  certificates  provided  In  the  bill 
win  not  only  serve  to  hold  budgetary  costs 
In  line  but  permit  levels  of  price  support  for 
wheat  in  relation  to  Its  loses.  With  non- 
certlflcated  wheat  priced  at  close  to  its  feed- 
ing value  in  relation  to  com,  substitution  of 
wheat  for  feed  grains  would  be  fectslble. 

The  Senator  certainly  knows,  because 
there  are  feed  grain  producers  in  his 
State. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  A  substantial  num- 
ber. 

Mr.  MILLER.  There  are  some  live- 
stock growers  in  his  State.  One  of  the 
great  livestock  markets  is  in  St.  Paul. 
He  knows  that  if  wheat  competes  with 
the  regular  feed  grains,  the  feed  grain 
price  is  bound  to  drop.  He  knows  that 
when  there  are  low  feed  grain  prices, 
there  are  low  livestock  prices.  He  also 
knows  that  the  prices  on  livestock  today 
are  horrible.  A  sort  of  time  bomb  exists 
in  the  wheat  section  of  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and 
I,  in  a  colloquy  the  other  day.  discussed 
the  point.  I  recognize  that  if  we  wish 
to  take  a  pessimistic  view  of  things — if 
we  wish  to  forecast  wheat  prices  on  the 
basis  of  a  70  million  acre  planting  of 
wheat — we  may  find  that  we  shall  have 
a  great  deal  of  cheap  wheat. 

But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Miimesota  recognizes  that  the 
70  million  acre  forecast  is  radically 
wrong,  and  that  it  will  probably  be  53 
million  acres,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  administrative  discretion  to 
take  some  action.  It  seems  to  me  It 
would  be  rather  unfortunate  to  hold  out 
to  our  livestock  producers  and  our  feed 
grain  producers  the  possibility  of  having 
that  type  of  provision  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  j^eld  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota.  We  had  quite 
a  colloquy  on  the  subject  the  other  day. 
It  is  very  Important  that  the  problem  be 
discussed  fully.  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  shall  clarify  the  situation,  but  at  least 
we  can  discuss  it. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  No  one  is  more 
concerned  than  I  am  about  the  relation- 
ship of  wheat  and  feed  grain  prices  to 
the  livestock  industry.  I  have  always 
thought  that  feed  was  the  basic  ingre- 


dient in  determining  the  price  of  live- 
stock. I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
question  about  it.  We  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  about  the  Influence  of 
foreign  imports  on  our  livestock  mar- 
kets. I  believe  the  basic  Ingredient  in 
determining  the  price  of  livestock  and 
hogs  Is  the  price  of  feed  grains. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  share  that  observation  100  percent. 
But  apparently  we  part  company  when  It 
comes  to  forecasting  what  the  price  of 
wheat  win  be  next  fall. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  understand;  but 
I  think  the  point  that  the  Senator  is 
concerned  about  is  that  some  of  the 
wheat  under  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  will  move  Into  the  market  at  Its 
feed  grain  equivalent  price. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  committee  report 
states : 

with  noncertlflcated  wheat  priced  at  close 
to  its  feeding  value  In  relation  to  corn,  sub- 
stitution of  wheat  for  feed  grains  would  be 
feasible. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. If  we  do  not  pass  the  proposed 
legislation,  no  Senator  can  predict  exact- 
ly what  the  price  of  wheat  will  be.  But 
It  seems  to  me  commonsense  that  when 
we  have  a  price-support  level  which  Is 
set  by  law  at  50  percent  of  parity,  which 
is  $1.26  a  bushel— that  is  the  figure  the 
Secretary  is  bound  by  law  to  use  on  the 
1964  crop— and  that  If  that  Is  the  only 
support  which  is  put  on  the  entire  wheat 
crop,  the  problem  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  Is  worried  about  will  be  aggravated 
10  times  over.  Then  everything  would 
move  Into  the  market  with  nothing  to 
support  it  other  than  the  compliance 
wheat  support  price  of  $1.26  a  bushel. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
LOTT  In  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Is  the  Senator  sug- 
gesting that  if  the  Secretary  should  take 
the  administrative  discretion  that  the 
Senator  himself  referred  to.  and  that  If 
the  plantings  amoimt  to  53  million  acres, 
which  Is  the  best  evidence  now.  the  ceil- 
ing on  the  price  of  wheat  will  be  $1.24, 
merely  becaxise  that  is  the  maximum 
support  price  the  Secretary  can  use? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  In  the  absence  of 
legislation,  if  the  Secretary  used  all  the 
authority  at  his  discretion,  and  If  we 
could  move  our  exports  according  to  the 
most  optimistic  estimates,  and  if  weath- 
er conditions  should  follow  the  tradi- 
tional pattern,  it  might  be  that  wheat 
would  move  to  $1.40  or  $1.45  a  bushel 
But  that  is  still  considerably  below  the 
support  level  that  we  are  suggesting  in 
the  bin.  The  bill  would  hold  wheat  at 
$2  a  bushel  for  about  half  the  crop  and 
would  support  our  exports  aroimd  $1.55 
or  $1.60  or  higher.  It  would  leave  only 
a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  the 
wheat  moving  Into  the  market  at  the 
noncertlficate  value. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  referred 
to  a  small  amount.  I  wonder  if  he  has 
any  estimate  of  how  much  the  noncer- 
tlflcated wheat  would  amount  to. 
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Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  judge  It  would 
amount  to  about  200  million  bushels — 
somewhere  around  15  or  20  percent  of 
the  total  crop. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
recognizes  that  200  million  bushels  of 
cheap  wheat  in  competition  with  regular 
feed  grains  would  depress  the  feed  grains 
market. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  believe  this  is  the 
way  to  draw  the  comparison :  Under  the 
bill  now  pending  before  the  Senate,  we 
would  probably  have  about  200  mil- 
lion bushels  of  noncertificated  wheat, 
which  is  the  low-priced  wheat  which  the 
Senator  is  concerned  about. 

If  we  do  not  pass  the  bill,  we  shall 
have  probably  1.2  billion  or  more  bushels 
of  noncertificated  wheat  all  pressing  on 
the  feed  market.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
because  of  the  various  conditions  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred,  the  price 
would  level  out  at  somewhere  above  the 
price  support  of  $1.26.  It  might  go  as 
high  as  $1.40.  It  might  go  to  $1.45.  But 
I  remind  the  Senator  that  this  is  still 
60  or  65  cents  below  the  level  that  we  are 
jtnring  to  achieve  in  the  proposed  legis- 
lation before  the  Senate. 

There  are  provisions  in  the  bill  about 
which  I  am  not  overly  enthusiastic.  But 
there  is  one  thing  of  which  I  am  abso- 
lutely sure.  If  we  do  not  pass  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  we  shall  administer  an- 
other serious  blow,  not  only  to  the  wheat 
farmers,  but  also  to  the  livestock  and 
cattle  producers  of  the  country,  by  caus- 
ing the  whole  wheat  crop  to  overhang 
feed  markets. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  sure  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  sincere  in  his 
purpose.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  not 
trying  to  impugn  his  motives  at  all.  We 
all  recognize  that  there  can  be  quite  a 
cleavage  in  judgment  on  the  question.  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
recognizes  that  200  million  bushels  of 
cheap  wheat  competing  against  our  feed 
grains  would  have  a  depressing  effect  on 
our  feed  grains  market.    Would  it  not? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  would  have 
about  one-sixth  as  much  of  a  depressing 
effect  as  if  all  the  wheat  were  moving  in 
the  market  at  that  price. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Perhaps  one-tenth. 
But  the  question  Is,  Would  200  million 
bushels  of  cheap  wheat  not  be  responsible 
for  a  depressing  effect  on  our  regular  feed 
grains  market?  I  think  that  is  the  ques- 
tion.   If  the  Senator  does  not  desire  to 

answer  it 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First,  much  of  the 
noncertificated  wheat  will  be  raised  in 
feed  grain  deficit  areas.  Most  of  the 
certificated  wheat  that  would  be  Included 
under  these  two  types  of  certificates 
would  come  from  areas  in  which  there  is 
traditional  wheat  production  and  in 
which  there  is  an  abundance  of  feed 
grains. 

Why  should  a  farmer  raise  noncertifi- 
cated wheat,  when  there  are  plenty  of 
feed  grains  in  the  area,  if  he  can  get  a 
better  price  for  certificated  wheat?  The 
economics  of  the  proposal  answers  all 
the  worries  that  arise.  That  is  the  won- 
derful thing  about  price.  Price  takes 
care  of  some  of  the  biggest  troubles  we 
have.  If  a  farmer  receives  $2  a  bushel 
for  wheat,  how  foolish  would  he  have  to 


be  to  produce  wheat  for  $1.30?  Why  do 
that  for  feed  grains  when  he  can  produce 
com  under  the  feed  grain  program  under 
which  he  can  get  good  production  and  a 
good  price?  The  areas  that  would  pro- 
duce the  noncertificated  wheat  would  be 
the  areas  of  the  country  in  which  there 
are  feed  grains  deficits. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Is  there  anything  in 
the  bill  to  assure  us  of  that? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  there  is  only 
the  commonsense  of  the  farmer,  and 
that  cannot  be  put  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  This  bill  is  not  going 
to  l)e  based  on  the  decision  as  to  whether 
we  agree  or  disagree  with  the  common- 
sense  of  the  farmer. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  He  Is  a  pretty 
shrewd  fellow. 

Mr.  MILLER.  He  is  shrewd  enough  to 
recognize  the  time  bomb  in  the  bill :  and 
I  am  receiving  letters  from  some  of  them 
who  are  shrewd  enough  to  know  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  feed  grains  if  this 
provision  goes  into  effect.  They  know 
that  if  there  are  200  million  bushels  of 
cheap  wheat,  it  will  have  a  depressing 
effect  on  the  feed  grain  market. 

Is  there  not  some  way  to  restrict  pro- 
duction of  noncertificated  wheat  to  cer- 
tain areas,  so  we  will  be  sure  there  will 
not  be  competition  with  feed  wheat,  or 
is  there  a  way  of  doing  so  with  noncer- 
tificated wheat?  I  call  attention  to  this 
point  in  the  committee  report 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  read  it 
twice. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  shall  read  it  for  the 
third  time,  because  it  does  not  say  any- 
thing about  uncertificated  wheat  being 
grown  in  normal  feed  grain  areas.  It 
reads  this  way : 

with  noncertificated  wheat  priced  at  close 
to  Its  feeding  value  In  relation  to  corn,  sub- 
stitution of  wheat  for  feed  grains  would  be 
feasible. 

It  does  not  say  it  will  be  feasible  in 
areas  where  there  are  no  feed  grains;  it 
says  it  Is  going  to  be  feasible.  That  to 
me  is  a  clear  warning.  I  give  the  com- 
mittee credit  for  being  fair  about  it,  and 
putting  it  down  in  black  and  white,  if 
Senators  will  take  the  time  to  read  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  are  two 
troubles  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa's 
reasoning.  The  first  trouble  is  that  he 
makes  an  argument  to  make  the  bill  a 
compulsory  bill.  We  already  have  re- 
jected that.  We  are  not  going  to  tell 
farmers  in  certain  areas  they  can  or 
carmot  produce  wheat  that  will  sell  at 
certain  prices,  and  say  that  a  certain 
amount  is  noncertificated.  To  do  this  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  basic,  man- 
datory, controls. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  would  abhor 
that.  We  would  hear  his  voice  ringing 
through  the  Chamber  that  this  is  social- 
ism, collectivism.  We  do  not  want  that 
haE>penlng. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  says  that  if  he  has  a  choice 
between  a  headache  and  a  heart  attack, 
he  is  going  to  take  the  heart  attack.  We 
all  admit  that  a  little  noncertificated 
wheat  will  be  produced.  Everybody 
knows  that  in  certain  instances,  that  can 
have  some  effect  on  feed  grain  prices. 
But  almost  everybody  also  knows  that 
most  of  the  noncertificated  wheat  will  be 
produced  in  areas  of  feed  grain  deficit. 


The  Senator  from  Iowa  does  not  want 
to  face  an  alternative.  He  likes  to  deal 
with  theory.  He  does  not  like  to  admit 
what  is  going  to  happen  if  there  are  1.2 
billion  bushels  of  wheat  noncertificated. 
Then  his  com  prices  would  really  ache. 
Believe  me,  those   "corns  "  would  ache. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  says 
there  might  be  as  much  as  200  million 
bushels  of  noncertificated  wheat.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  says.  "But  think  of 
what  this  is  going  to  do  to  feed  grains." 
Let  me  tell  the  Senator  that  if  200  mil- 
lion bushels  of  noncertificated  wheat 
priced  at  the  feed  equivalent  value  of 
com  are  going  to  mean  a  real  economic 
stomach  ache,  there  is  going  to  be  a  real 
disaster  if  the  1.2  billion  bushels  of 
wheat  are  noncertificated.  It  would  be 
a  disaster. 

So  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
that  he  content  himself  with  "Dr.  Mc- 
Govems"  formula.  He  does  not  say. 
"Here  is  a  sure  cure,"  but  he  promises  to 
relieve  the^enator  of  his  misery. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  will  not  mind  if  I  point 
out  to  him  that  I  was  not  suggesting  any 
compulsory  controls;  I  was  merely  sug- 
gesting that  under  this  voluntary — and 
I  use  the  word  "voluntary"  most  ad- 
visedly— program  which  has  been 
dreamed  up,  we  should  add  a  little  more 
voluntariness  by  saying  we  want  the 
farmers  to  volunteer  to  have  a  program 
under  which  they  will  not  raise  noncerti- 
ficated wheat  in  a  certain  area.  It  is 
still  voluntary.  I  am  not  suggesting  any 
controls.  Of  course,  those  who  volunteer 
to  do  this  will  be  under  some  compulsion. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  puts 
the  word  "volunteer"  in  quotes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  double  quotes.  I 
suggest  that  if  a  farmer  is  to  volunteer 
to  go  into  the  program,  he  should  volun- 
teer a  little  further,  and  not  grow  non- 
certificated  wheat  in  a  feed  grain  area. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield,  but  I  am 
sorely  tempted  to  "finish  off"  the  Senator 
on  this. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.     Go  ahead. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    No;  I  yield. 
Mr.    McGOVERN.     I    wonder    if    the 
Senator  from  Iowa  would  want  to  offer 
an  amendment  that  would  put  all  the 
wheat  under  a  certificate  plan? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  like  to  word  it  this  way :  He  does 
not  want  the  noncertificated  wheat  to  be 
coming  in  to  compete  with  feed  grains. 
The  committee  report  says  it  is  going  to 
do  that.  I  think  we  have  reached  a 
mighty  poor  state  in  our  agricultural 
programs  when  this  is  the  best  we  can 
propose. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  must  be  implying  that  he  wants  all 
the  wheat  to  be  competing  with  feed 
grains. 

Mr.  MILLER.  No;  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  does  not  say  that  at  all.  If  one 
wants  to  be  a  pessimist  and  say  that  all 
the  "ifs"  that  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota says  might  happen,  are  going  to 
happen.  I  point  out  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  who  is  a 
most  distinguished  member  of  the  Agri- 
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culture  Committee,  and  who  has  been 
around  the  Congress  for  longer  than  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  have,  pointed  out — and  he 
did  not  use  his  own  figures;  he  used  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  figures  the 
other  day — that  we  are  not  going  to  have 
a  depressed  wheat  market,  certainly  not 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  that  is  the  case, 
the  noncertificated  wheat  will  be  higher 
in  price  than  the  feed  equivalent  of  feed 
grains.  The  wheat  will  be  at  a  higher 
price.  If  there  is  a  short  supply,  the 
noncertificated  wheat  price  will  be  above 
the  world  market  price. 

The  Senator  cannot  have  It  both  ways. 
If  the  Senator  wants  to  put  all  grains 
under  controls,  let  us  do  it  and  have 
It  known  as  the  "Iowa  compulsion  plan." 
Everyone  would  have  a  certificate  for 
everything  he  grew  or  no  controls  could 
be  put  on  grains.  That  would  be  known 
as  the  "Iowa  emancipation  plan."  It 
would  mean  that  every  farmer  could 
produce  all  he  wished  at  the  price  of  the 
feed  grain  equivalent.  Or  there  could 
be  a  program  which  would  encoifrage 
farmers  to  move  into  voluntary  produc- 
tion controls.  There  would  be  some 
feed  grains  left  over  and  some  wheat 
left  over,  not  covered  by  certificates.  But 
that  would  be  primarily  in  the  feed  grain 
deficit  areas,  because  in  other  areas  they 
would  plant  more  desirable  crops.  For 
example  soybeans  might  be  produced, 
at  a  much  higher  income. 

So  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  perhaps 
too  worried  about  a  little  line  in  the 
report.  I  am  almost  about  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  delete  that  line  from 
the  committee  report,  if  it  will  result 
in  putting  the  Senator  in  a  state  of  men- 
tal tranquility. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  knows 
there  would  be  a  "small"  objection  to 
removing  this  line  from  the  committee 
report. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
another  question? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Please. 
Mr.  MILLER.    The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota  and    the    Senator   from   South 
Dakota  are  wholeheartedly  in  support 

of  the  bill. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  am  in  support  of 

the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.     Halfheartedly? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  I  am  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill.  I  am  wholeheartedly  In 
support  of  my  own  bill,  but  that  did  not 
gain  approval. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
another  part  of  the  bill  which  I  believe 
merits  attention,  and  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  or  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota,  or  both,  about 
this,  because  none  of  us  up  in  that  part 
of  the  country  grows  cotton,  but  we  do 
grow  feed  grains,  soy  beans,  and  live- 
stock, so  naturally  we  are  interested  in 
that  part  of  the  cotton  bill. 

On  page  15  of  the  conimittee  report, 
there  is  a  table  which  shows  that  under 
present  law  some  14.900,000  acres  would 
be  planted  in  cotton  under  present  law, 
but  if  we  pass  this  bill  there  would  be  only 
12.600.000  acres  planted,  which  means 


that  2,300,000  acres  would  be  taken  out 
of  cotton  planting,  for  which  the  pro- 
ducer would  be  paid. 

Then  on  the  next  page,  page  16  of  the 
committee  report,  it  says,  in  addition  to 
other  benefits  the  producer  would  get, 
such  as  support  payments  and  the  like, 
that: 

In  addition,  producers  choosing  the  do- 
mestic allotment  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  earn  Income  from  alternative  uses  of  the 
acreage  that  would  otherwise  be  devoted  to 
the  production  of  cotton. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 
Mr.  MILLER.  It  seems  to  me  there 
would  be  danger  there.  Perhaps  we 
should  pay  the  farmer  more  for  taking 
acreage  out  of  production,  as  we  did  in 
the  emergency  feed  graun  program;  but 
in  the  emergency  feed  grain  program  we 
do  not  permit  them  to  plant  cotton  be- 
cause they  cannot  grow  cotton.  Now  we 
would  permit  the  cotton  producer  to  grow 
soybeans  and  feed  grains,  and  in  addi- 
tion would  be  paying  him. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland]  who  is  quite  familiar 
with  that  section  of  the  bill.  He  will  be 
glad  to  answer  the  Senator's  question. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  about  corn.  In  many  areas  of 
the  South,  com  is  not  a  problem.  There 
is  a  need  for  soylaeans,  and  soybeans 
would  be  planted  largely  on  this  acreage. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  states 
that  we  need  3  million  additional  acres 
of  soybeans.  Soybeans  at  present  are 
directly  competitive  with  cottonseed — 
seed  cotton.  Two-thirds  are  in  vege- 
table oils  and  fats  which  are  directly 
competitive  with  soybean  products.  If 
it  does  not  go  into  cotton,  we  have  cut 
down  on  two-thirds  of  the  cotton  that 
the  producer  would  be  making  into  food, 
vegetable  oils,  and  fats. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  a  good 
point  to  mention. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  this  question.  Then 
why  have  we  not  permitted  the  growing 
of  soybeans?  Why  should  we  pay  for 
taking  acres  out  of  production? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  We  would  be  reduc- 
ing the  cotton  stocks  and  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  the  cotton  to  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  By  a  substantial 
amount. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yes,  but  my  point  is 
this:  If  we  reduce  costs  to  the  Treasury, 
that  is  commendable,  but  why  should  we 
permit  a  farmer  to  take  cotton  out  of 
production  and  turn  right  around  and 
plant  soybeans? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  He  would  be  turning 
right  around  and  growing  the  same  thing 
that  would  be  grown  there  If  it  were  in 
cotton. 

Mr.  MILLER.  All  right.  Then  why 
do  we  pay  him  for  taking  acreage  out  of 
production? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Because  we  are  re- 
ducing the  surplus  of  cotton — the  lint. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  existing  pro- 
gram is  more  costly  than  the  one  being 
contemplated,  as  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  wisely  and  most  fortunately 


pointed  out.  because  it  has  not  been 
stressed  too  much  in  this  discussion  that 
competition  from  cottonseed  oil  and  cot- 
tonseed meal  which  would  result  from 
continuation  of  a  high  level  of  cotton 
production  would  more  than  offset  any- 
thing that  was  paid  out  under  this 
program. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  He  has  given  us  valu- 
able and  helpful  information;  but  if  it 
is  profitable  for  a  man  to  take  cotton  out 
of  production  and  grow  soybeans,  why 
must  we  pay  him  to  change  the  crop? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  There  is  a  tremen- 
dous surplus  of  cotton.  This  is  one  way 
of  reducing  the  stocks.  It  costs  $90  mil- 
lion a  year  to  pay  the  storage  fees.  This 
is  one  small  item.  We  are  saving  the 
Treasury  money,  and  we  are  giving  sup- 
port to  the  industry  on  a  sound  basis,  to 
enable  it,  in  future  years,  to  stand  on  its 
own  feet  without  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  further? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Why  does  not  the  cot- 
ton farmer  take  some  of  his  cotton  out  of 
production  and  put  it  into  soybeans  with- 
out any  loss  or  prodding  from  the  Federal 
Gkjvemment? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Why  does  he  not  do 
that? 

Mr.  MILLER.    Yes. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    Because  he  is  plant- 
ing cotton  there. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Because  under  the 

existing  price  support 

Mr.  MILLER.  Would  he  not  make 
more  money  growing  soybeans? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  stated  that  we  need  3  mil- 
lion additional  acres  of  soybeans. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  what  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  indicating  is  that 
if  soybeans  are  good  as  a  crop  as  I  be- 
lieve they  are.  as  he  believes  they  are,  and 
as  we  have  found  them  to  b^,  why  does 
not  the  cotton  farmer  in  certain  areas 
automatically  reduce  his  cotton  plantings 
and  go  into  soybeans? 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  get  at. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  answer  is  that 
under  the  existing  price  support  pro- 
gram, which  will  expire,  the  farmer 
finds  that  he  can  continue  his  tradi- 
tional mariceting  production,  using  his 
regular  machinery  and  the  type  of 
skilled  labor  he  utilizes  for  this  kind  of 
operation,  and  can  get  a  better  income 
than  if  he  shifted  to  soybean  production. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  factor  of  acre- 
age allotments  is  also  involved.  Land 
values  in  a  cotton  area  are  based  on 
them.  If  he  switched  to  another  crop, 
the  farmer  would  lose  that  advantage. 
The  value  of  his  farm  is  so  protected.  I 
believe  if  we  took  all  acreage  controls 
off  cotton,  there  would  not  be  as  much 
cotton  planted,  because  planting  is  car- 
ried on.  in  many  cases,  to  protect  the 
history  of  cotton  planting.  The  farm 
retains  its  value  based  on  a  history  of 
cotton  planting.  I  believe  that  is  only 
one  of  the  reasons,  however. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  further? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair).     Does  the  Senator 
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from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Apparently  the  record 
shows  that  soybeans  will  be  grown  on 
retired  acres,  but  I  notice  that  the  com- 
mittee report  states  that  the  acreage 
otherwise  devoted  to  production  of  cotton 
could  be  used  for  alternative  purposes. 

Was  any  consideration  given  In  com- 
mittee as  to  whether  the  alternative  use 
should  be  confined,  for  example,  to  soy- 
beans, rather  than  to  any  other  crop? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  told  the  Senator's 
colleague  that  I  would  favor  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  that  com  should  not  be 
planted  on  the  land.  Oats  and  feed 
grain,  on  which  there  are  no  crop  con- 
trols, could  be  planted,  or  at  least  I  do 
not  see  why  they  should  not  be  planted. 
Mr.  MILLER.  What  about  soybeans 
only? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  are  no  acre- 
age controls  on  soybeans. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  realize  that.  Suppose 
an  amendment  were  to  provide  that  if 
there  were  to  be  an  alternative  use,  it 
should  be  soybeans,  of  which,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  indicates  we  need 
more.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  be  amenable  to  such 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No;  I  stated  to  the 
Senator's  colleague  that  I  would  vote  for 
an  amendment  that  corn  should  not  be 
planted  on  this  land  because  of  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  money  we  use  to  sub- 
sidize the  corngrowers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from- 
Iowa  realizes  that  that  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  indicated  he  had 
told  my  senior  colleague  from  Iowa.  But 
the  question  is.  since  it  appears  that  the 
soybean  crop  is  what  we  are  discuss- 
ing  

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  do  not  know  that 
that  is  all  we  are  discussing.  We  are 
talking  about  pastures.  We  are  talking 
about  vegetables.  We  are  talking  about 
fruits.  Of  course,  it  depends  on  the 
area.  In  some  areas  it  might  go  into 
fruits,  for  which  there  might  be  a  de- 
mand. In  some  areas  it  might  go  into 
vegetables,  for  which  there  might  be  a 
demand.  In  some  areas  soybeans  would 
not  grow  at  all. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  Senator's  indicating  his  attitude.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  talk  things  over. 
Perhaps  we  can  reach  an  agreement 
which  will  make  the  bill  a  better  bill.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  for  his  questioning.  As 
he  has  said,  this  discussion  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  been  very 
helpful.  I  should  like  to  explore  the 
possibility  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  indicated  with  respect  to  the  matter 
of  the  corn  crop  because  of  our  type  of 
corn  program. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  So  far  as  corn  is 
concerned.  I  believe  it  would  be  perfectly 
safe,  because  none  of  the  land  would  be 
planted  in  corn  anyway. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     So  far  as  we  know. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.     Mr.  President,  the 

Department  of  Agriculture  has  estimated 

that  of  the  2  or  2  '2  million  acres  of  cot- 


ton acreage  that  would  be  diverted, 
about  one-fourth  would  probably  be  de- 
voted to  soybeans,  about  one-fourth  to 
feed  grains,  and  the  remainder  probably 
would  be  devoted  to  hay  and  pasture,  or 
taken  out  of  cultivation. 

According  to  these  estimates,  only 
about  one-third  of  1  percent  of  the  feed 
grain  crop  of  the  country  would  be  grown 
on  diverted  acres. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    448 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  es- 
tablish a  Commission  on  the  U.S.  Pood 
and  Fiber  Policy,  as  recommended  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his 
agricultural  message.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  concerning  the  amendment  which 
will  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  HruskaI.  for  himself,  and 
Senators  Aiken.  Ailott.  Carlson,  Domi- 

NICK,  HiCKENLOOPER.  HOLLAND.  JORDAN  Of 

Idaho.  KucHEL,  Mechem.  Miller,  Mundt. 
Pearson.  Simpson.  Tower,  and  myself. 
It  is  amendment  No.  434. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  role. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  to  which  I  referred  prior  to 
suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
would  place  an  import  quota  on  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen  beef,  veal,  mutton,  and 
lamb. 

I  shall  not  read  the  amendment  in  full. 
It  is  directed  toward  preserving  the 
American  market  for  the  American 
farmer.  I  nope  Congress  will  take  action 
to  curb  the  excessive  importations  of 
meat.  We  are  facing  a  disaster  so  far 
as  the  price  of  livestock  is  concerned. 

This  impending  disaster  is  not  limited 
to  ranchers  and  feeders  and  farmers  who 
raise  a  small  amount  of  livestock  and  sell 
it.  Feed  of  all  kinds  is  turned  into  live- 
stock production.  The  excessive  im- 
ports affect  agricultural  producers  of 
hay  and  grain,  and  pastures,  and  all 
manner  of  feed  grains. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the  ma- 
jority party  will  take  due  notice  of  this 
important  situation.  I  hope  that  it  does 
not  become  a  political  issue.  If  it  does, 
I  am  sure  the  American  people  will  hold 
responsible  the  political  party  which  con- 
trols the  Congress  and  the  executive  de- 
partment. 

I  would  rather  have  a  solution  than  an 
issue.  It  would  be  most  disastrous  for 
our  country  if  we  were  to  have  a  depres- 
sion. If  we  have  a  depression,  it  will 
probably  start  with  agriculture.  If  we 
have  an  agricultural  depression,  one  of 
the  things  that  will  set  it  in  motion,  as 


much  as  or  more  than  anything  else,  will 
be  disastrously  low  prices  for  livestock. 

That  time  is  here  now.  We  face  a  situ- 
ation of  excessive  imports.  Yet  the 
farmer,  the  rancher,  and  the  feeder  have 
no  one  in  the  executive  branch  who 
speaks  up  for  them  as  their  friend. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  only 
as  far  back  as  1957  our  imports  of  beef 
and  veal  amounted  to  2.5  percent  of  our 
total  production.  It  has  gone  up  since 
that  time.  In  1958  it  had  jumped  to  6.3 
percent  of  our  production.  In  1959  it 
was  7.2  percent.  In  1960  it  dropped,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  to  4.9  percent  of 
our  production.  In  1961  it  went  up  to 
6.3  percent.  In  1962  it  went  to  8.9  per- 
cent.    In  1963  it  was  almost  11  percent. 

After  it  was  allowed  to  reach  these  un- 
reasonably excessive  .and  damaging  lev- 
els, the  administration  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land to  freeze  these  injustices  at  an  av- 
erage of  the  imports  for  1962  and  1963. 

It  was  a  tragedy  that  no  member  of  the 
Cabinet  felt  a  responsibility  to  oppose 
that  disastrous  action.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  supported  it.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  if  press  reports  are 
true,  labeled  those  who  criticized  it  as 
"whlners."  I  believe  it  is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  notice  what  is  taking  place.  Im- 
mediately after  the  agreements  with  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  the  Australians 
boasted  that  for  the  first  time  they  had 
been  guaranteed  a  future  in  the  meat 
market  in  the  United  States. 

Why  do  we  try  to  make  all  our  agri- 
cultural programs  so  complicated? 
Would  it  not  be  simpler  to  start  by  say- 
ing that  whatever  market  exists  in  the 
United  States,  shall  first  be  given  to  the 
American  producers?  I  believe  that  is 
the  responsibility  of  Congress.  Section  8 
of  article  I  of  the  Constitution  provides 
among  other  things: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  regu- 
late commerce  with  foreign  nations. 

Under  a  false  plea  of  bringing  peace 
to  the  world.  Congress  has  delegated  that 
power  to  the  executive  for  about  30  years, 
and  there  has  not  been  any  peace  since. 

A  good  r'ltizen  of  Nebraska,  who  is  a 
hobbyist  in  shortwave  radio,  happened 
to  tune  in  to  an  Australian  broadcast  af- 
ter this  administration  and  the  SecreUry 
of  Agriculture  had  frozen  the  existing  in- 
justice on  the  American  people.  That 
broadcast  gleefully  told  about  the  ad- 
vantage that  Australia  had  gained  by  its 
agreement  with  the  United  States.  They 
scoffed  at  the  idea  that  there  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  slight  reduction  from  the 
1963  imports  by  saying  that  that  was  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  the  permanent 
place  that  they  had  secured  in  the  Amer- 
ican market. 

Why  should  we  surrender  the  market 
in  the  United  States  when  we  have  an 
agricultural  situation  of  surpluses  result- 
ing from  a  price-support  program  that 
costs  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  when  we 
are  wrestling  with  overproduction? 
Why.  then,  do  we  invite  imports  into  this 
country? 

Those  who  have  argued  for  the  sur- 
render by  Congress  to  the  executive  de- 
partment of  the  power  to  control  imports 
and  exports  have  always  ended  by  say- 
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ing :  "We  must  do  this  to  provide  a  peace- 
ful world."  I  challenge  them  to  prove 
their  case.  There  has  been  no  peace  in 
the  world  since  the  silly  trade  agreement 
idea  was  first  introduced.  When  the 
bombs  dropped  on  Pearl  Harbor  on  De- 
cember 7,  1941.  who  was  Japan's  best 
customer?  It  was  the  United  States. 
What  was  the  first  country  in  South 
America  to  go  Communist  ?  It  was  Cuba ; 
and  no  country  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  ever  had  the  trade  concessions 
that  Cuba  has  had  from  the  United 
States. 

I  challenge  the  proponents  of  free 
trade  and  the  trade  agreeme.its  to  prove 
their  case. 

They  have  offered  it  under  a  promise 
that  it  would  bring  prosperity,  it  would 
restore  employment,  and  would  provide 
peace.  We  know  that  today  the  cotton 
Industry  is  in  great  trouble,  and  that  one 
of  the  factors  is  Imports.  Not  long  ago 
Congress  passed  a  program  to  provide 
grants  to  the  States  to  support  commer- 
cial fishing.  Why?  Because  we  would 
not  face  the  problem  of  fish  imports. 
Today,  there  is  a  feeling  of  depression. 
There  are  lower  prices  on  every  farm 
and  every  ranch  and  in  every  town  or 
city  supported  by  agriculture  because  of 
depressed  livestock  prices. 

Our  Government  has  had  the  audacity 
to  take  this  injustice,  give  it  permanence, 
and  enter  into  an  agreement  with  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  to  guarantee 
them  a  sizable  portion  of  the  domestic 
market. 

It  has  been  quite  humiliating  to  me  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  when  asked  to  look  into 
the  wrongdoing  and  corruption  that 
went  on  under  the  dome  of  the  Capitol, 
to  learn  that  a  part  of  the  wealth  ac- 
cumulated by  the  individual  whom  we 
are  investigating  consisted  of  fees  re- 
ceived from  meat  importers.  Why  do 
we  make  the  entire  agricultural  program 
so  complicated?  Why  must  American 
people  be  paid  to  use  products  manufac- 
tured in  American  factories?  Why  must 
we  pay  foreigners  to  take  our  products? 
Why  make  the  program  so  complicated 
and  expensive?  Why  do  we  not  give  to 
American  farmers  the  market  that  exists 
here? 

How  can  we  exercise  control  of  pro- 
duction or  influence  the  supply  in  any 
way  by  restricting  production  within  the 
United  States,  and  then  leave  the  doors 
open  for  unlimited  imports  to  flow  in  the 
United  States? 

Why  should  we  restrict  the  production 
of  feedstuffs.  and  then  invite  the  im- 
portation of  meat  and  meat  products? 
If  the  meat  were  produced  outside  the 
United  States,  of  course  the  corn,  the 
oats,  the  alfalfa,  the  hay,  the  sorghums, 
and  all  the  other  feeds  used  in  producing 
the  meat  would  also  have  been  produced 
outside  the  United  States— although  that 
is  not  quite  correct,  because  some  per- 
.sons  operate  in  the  livestock  feeding 
business  just  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  United  States,  and  buy  feed  grains 
under  an  export  subsidy,  and  feed  their 
livestock  there,  and  then  import  it  to  the 
United  States. 

I  presume  that  before  the  vote  on  this 
amendment  is  taken,  all  sorts  of  promises 


will  be  made;  and  it  will  be  suggested 
that  the  amendment  should  be  referred 
to  the  committee.  I  think  the  situation 
is  so  serious  that  the  committee  should 
study  it,  but  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
that  we  withhold  action.  The  Hruska 
amendment  is  a  very  modest  one,  and  it 
should  be  adopted  now. 

In  addition,  the  Finance  Committee 
should  hold  a  hearing  on  the  broad  pic- 
ture involved  in  the  excess  imports  of 
livestock  and  meat  and  meat  products. 

The  Hruska  amendment  would  limit 
the  Imports  of  these  items  to  the  addi- 
tional amount  imported  in  the  5-year 
period  ending  December  1,  1962.  That 
would  be  some  relief  from  the  adminis- 
tration's agreement  with  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  which  would  limit  the  im- 
ports to  the  average  for  the  period  1962- 
63.  But,  in  addition,  it  would  bring  some 
relief  to  agriculture.  It  is  at  least  one 
move  which  we  can  take  now  to  prevent 
a  disastrous  farm  depression — which  is 
what  we  are  headed  for  if  in  the  next 
3^2  years  we  do  as  we  have  done  in  the 
last  21/2  years,  in  taking  action  so  dam- 
aging to  the  rural  areas  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  know  how  much  the  price  of 
the  various  cuts  of  meat  to  the  consum- 
ers has  been  reduced  since  the  large  in- 
crease in  imports  has  been  permitted? 
Has  that  saving  been  passed  on  to  the 
consumers?  I  have  not  observed  any 
indication  of  it  in  the  restaurants. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Not  in  any  large  de- 
gree. The  big  item  in  the  cost  of  the 
food  to  our  people  is  the  charge  for  labor, 
including  the  labor  in  connection  with 
packaging,  advertising,  transportation, 
refrigeration,  and  so  forth.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  well  knows,  the  price 
paid  to  the  farmer  often  is  not  reflected 
at  all  in  the  price  charged  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  claimed  that  in 
connection  with  meat,  the  reduction 
flows  on  in  some  way.  in  terms  of  the 
price,  to  the  consumer.  I  think  some 
distributors  have  passed  on  the  differ- 
ence; I  believe  others  have  not  done  so. 
But  I  also  believe  that  the  U.S.  con- 
sumer never  gains  from  importations, 
for  in  the  long  run  they  drive  out  the 
competition  at  home;  and  thus  in  the 
long  run  the  consumers  pay  more. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  this  agricul- 
tural bill  is  a  proper  one  to  which  to  add 
an  amendment  to  curb  the  importations 
of  meat  and  meat  products. 

As  a  member  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. I  shall  vote  for  the  Hruska  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope  it  will  become  law.  I 
believe  it  should.  Even  if  it  does,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  plan  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  hold  hearings  is  still  a  good 
one,  and  such  hearings  will  be  in  order, 
because  we  are  dealing  with  an  important 
situation;  and  the  EUender  amendment, 
which  is  offered  to  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  will  bring  some 
relief,  although  it  will  not  satisfactorily 
settle  the  whole  matter. 


For  some  time  I  have  felt  that  we 
should  take  the  1957  level  of  imports  as 
a  base.  They  were  reasonable  imports. 
In  no  sense  did  they  constitute  an  em- 
bargo on  foreign  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts, nor  was  there  any  intention  that 
we  should  hold  our  imports  in  the  future 
down  to  the  1957  level. 

When  the  last  Trade  Agreements  Act 
was  considered  in  1962.  I  offered  an 
amendment  which  would  have  estab- 
lished the  policy  with  respect  to  agricul- 
tural products  that  we  should  take  1957 
as  a  base,  that  our  imports  be  limited 
to  the  1957  level,  and  that  every  effort 
be  made  to  maintain  our  exports  at  the 
1957  level.  The  amendment  obtained  a 
sizable  number  of  votes  but.  of  course, 
fell  far  short  of  adoption. 

In  the  early  part  of  1963,  the  Congress 
passed  the  feed  grains  bill.  That  feed 
grains  bill  contained  many  features  that 
were  not  satisfactory.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  a  vehicle  by  which  an  endeavor  was 
made  to  do  something  for  American  agri- 
culture. When  the  feed  grains  bill  was 
pending,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
now  speaking  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  have  imposed  a  25-percent 
additional  ad  valorem  tariff  on  livestock, 
meat,  and  meat  products  whenever  they 
exceeded  the  1957  level. 

At  that  time  we  obtained  about  28 
votes.  We  fell  far  short  of  enough  votes 
for  enactment  of  the  measure. 

However,  at  the  present  time  every 
Senator  must  be  aware  of  the  disastrous 
situation  which  our  livestock  industry  is 
facing.     It  is  disturbing  to  every  pro- 
ducer of  livestock,   every  worker,  and 
every  businessman  in  a  city  or  town  sup- 
ported by  agriculture.    It  is  of  grave  con- 
cern to  every  country  banker  and  to  every 
city  banker  who  depend  upon  the  rural 
market.    Those  people  know  that  an  un- 
wise and  unfair  action  has  been  taken 
by  our  Government  to  give  the  market 
away.    They  are  aware  that  the  respon- 
sibility rests  in  Congress  to  do  something 
about    it.      They    may    formalize    their 
statement  in  legal  terms,  but  they  know 
that  under  our  system  of  government  the 
regulation  of  foreign  commerce  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  legislative  branch. 
I  hope  that  we  can  meet  that  responsi- 
bility before  consideration  of  the  agri- 
culture bill  is  completed.    I  commend  to 
Senators  the  Hruska  amendment.   I  urge 
its  adoption  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.    Mr.  President,  first,  I 
should  like  to  compliment  my  colleague 
on  the  statement  that  he  has  made.    I 
thank  him  sincerely  for  his  declared  sup- 
port of  the  Hruska  amendment.    I  be- 
lieve that  this  body  recognizes  in  the  Sen- 
ator   from    Nebraska,    who    has    just 
spoken,  that  he  has  consistently   sup- 
ported the  position  that  is  refiected  in 
the  Hruska  amendment.    The  position 
he  has  taken  with  reference  to  the  tariffs 
and  the  increase  in  tariffs  is  well  known 
because  of  the  pendency  of  proposed  leg- 
islation that  he  has  introduced.    I  am 
sure  that  the  Senator  is  aware  that  the 
two  agreements,  the  one  with  Australia 
and  the  one  with  New  Zealand,  are  predi- 
cated on  the  proposition  that  there  will 
be  no  increase  in  tariffs  of  the  United 
States  on  either  beef  or  veal  products. 
Am  I  correct  in  making  that  assumption? 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  I  believe  that  is  cor- 
rect. There  is  practically  no  tariff  on 
meats  now.  In  1948.  prior  to  the  trade 
agreement  with  the  same  countries  men- 
tioned, there  was  a  tariff  of  6  cents  a 
pound.  That  tariff  was  cut  in  half.  A 
tariff  of  3  cents  a  pound  is  no  protection 
at  the  present  time.  The  implication  of 
these  agreements  that  there  would  be  no 
tariff— that  the  countries  involved  were 
guaranteed  that  amount  of  our  market — 
is  a  desertion  of  rural  America  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  officials  respon- 
sible for  these  agreements. 

Again  I  commend  the  Senator  for  tak- 
ing the  lead  in  offering  the  amendment. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  within 
the  past  few  weeks  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  his  colleague 
appeared  before,  sent  statements  to.  or 
had  statements  made  before  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission.  On  that  occasion 
the  purpose  of  the  hearing  was  directed 
to  the  proposition  that  the  present  tariff 
of  3  cents  a  pound  should  be  reduced  to 
a  cent  and  a  half,  and  that  the  subject 
be  included  on  the  list  to  be  discussed 
in  the  so-called  Kennedy  round  of  GATT 
negotiations  to  be  held  in  May  of  the 
present  year.  Has  the  Senator  any  com- 
ment on  that  subject  in  line  with  his 
proposed  legislation  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  true.  Not  only 
has  our  Government  failed  to  give  heed 
to  the  plight  of  the  livestock  producers 
of  the  country,  but  also  they  have  on 
two  fronts  attacked  their  own  people — 
First,  in  proposing  further  to  reduce 
the  tariff ; 

Second,  in  the  recent  agreements 
which  would  authorize  an  injustice  upon 
the  livestock  producers. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  paragraph  in 
the  United  States-Australia  agreement 
which  refers  to  the  tariff,  paragraph  No. 
2,  reads  as  follows: 

Australia  undertakes  to  limit  lU  exports 
to  the  United  States  upon  the  understand- 
ing that  Australia  will  not  be  adversely 
affected  by  such  limitations  In  relation  to 
the  position  of  other  substantial  suppliers 
In  the  U.S.  market,  and  so  long  as  Aus- 
tralia's access  to  the  U.S.  market  for  beef. 
veal,  and  mutton  Is  not  limited  by  an  In- 
crease In  the  duties  on  these  products. 

In  other  words,  if  the  Congress  should 
undertake  to  increase  the  duties  on  those 
products,  it  means  that  Australia's 
agreement  undertaking  to  limit  its  ex- 
ports into  the  United  States  would  come 
to  an  end.  Is  that  a  fair  interpretation 
of  the  agreement? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  what  the  agree- 
ment provides.  I  do  not  accept  the 
premise  that  legally  Congress  is  without 
power  to  act  both  as  to  quotas  and  as 
to  tariffs  if  we  so  choose. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  To  say  the  least,  how- 
ever, a  provision  of  that  kind  contained 
In  the  agreement  is  a  little  presump- 
tuous, since  one  independent  and  coequal 
branch  of  the  Government  would  under- 
take to  tell  another  independent  and 
coequal  branch  of  the  Government  what 
it  shall  or  shall  not  do. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct;  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Congress  the 
agreement  was  made.  Also  it  puts  the 
country  in  an  awkward  position  of  sub- 
sequently committing  an  unfriendly  act 
in  attempting  to  do  something  about  the 
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situation.     The    agreement    should    not 
have  been  entered  into. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Among  other  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  there  is  the  one  that  our 
country  'will  take  an  active  and  leading 
role  in  negotiating  in  the  GATT  arrange- 
ments leading  to  expanding  access  in 
meat  importing  countries." 

That  is  a  commitment  in  the  agree- 
ment. Since  the  United  States  is  now 
the  second  largest  importer  of  beef  and 
veal  of  any  country  in  the  world,  if  that 
prearrangement  is  taken  on  its  face,  it 
must  mean  that  the  State  Department 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
take  a  position  at  the  GATT  negotia- 
tions next  May  looking  toward  a  further 
reduction  of  the  already  ridiculously  low 
tariffs  on  beef  and  mutton.  In  other 
words,  by  this  agreement  our  Govern- 
ment has  already  committed  itself  to  a 
lower  tariff  and  to  increase  imports  of 
beef  and  mutton,  without  regard  to  the 
effect  upon  the  cattle  and  sheep  indus- 
tries. „^ 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct.  The 
propaganda  issued  in  reference  to  the 
Australia-New  Zealand  agreements  to 
the  American  farmer  has  been  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  merely  a  hold-the- 
line  agreement,  and  that  imports  would 
not  be  increased. 

But  in  addition  to  freezing  the  amount 
of  their  present  excessive  imports,  the 
paragraph  read  by  the  Senator  shows 
they  went  further  and  made  additional 
concessions  to  foreign  producers. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  have  searched  the 
agreement,  and  though  it  has  limited  im- 
ports, beyond  that  the  concessions  are  in 
favor  of  the  exporting  country,  whether 
it  be  Australia.  New  Zealand,  or.  most 
recently.  Ireland. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.    I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  permitting  me  to  ask  these 
questions. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
when  the  roll  is  called  there  will  be  suf- 
ficient votes  for  the  Hruska  amendment 
to  grant  this  much-needed  protection  to 
our  livestock  producers. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  this  Govern- 
ment can  continue  to  run  away  from 
problems  and  solve  them  by  appropriat- 
ing money.  That  is  the  course  followed 
with  respect  to  many  commodities. 

This  Is  not  an  amendment  that  would 
attract  the  interest  of  the  livestock  pro- 
ducers only.  F»roducers  of  all  types  of 
feed  grains,  hay.  alfalfa,  those  who  have 
pastures,  workers  in  our  stockyards  and 
packing  plants,  and  those  who  provide 
the  services  to  make  our  great  packing 
plants  grow  have  a  stake  in  the  Hruska 
amendment.  Agriculture  generally,  a 
great  segment  of  the  American  economy, 
is  involved. 

Let  us  not  be  fooled.  Who  is  it  that 
is  paging  Senators  from  the  floor  at  this 
very  hour,  lobbying  against  the  Hruska 
amendment?  I  know  of  two  such  in- 
stances. They  were  both  importers  of 
meat. 

Is  this  a  bill  for  American  agriculture, 
or  is  it  a  bill  for  American  importers? 

A  great  many  individuals  make  their 
living  or  transact  their  business  as  it  re- 
lates to  agricultural  production,  particu- 
larly livestock,  and  they  have  a  stake  in 
this  provision. 


Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  there  are  importers  who  are 
actually  trying  to  put  pressure  on  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  reject  the  Hruska 
amendment? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  They  are  not  trying  to 
put  pressure  on  me.  but  I  know  of  an 
instance  in  which  they  have  been  busy 
around  the  building  lobbying  against 
the  Hruska  amendment.  Importers — at 
least,  their  calling  card  identified  them 
as  importers  of  meat — are  in  this  build- 
ir\g  lobbying  against  the  Hruska  amend- 
ment this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  certainly 
knows  that  within  the  past  3  years  the 
volume  of  imports  has  Increased  162  per- 
cent, while  our  domestic  production  has 
increased  only  10  percent.  One  wonders 
how  much  more  imports  must  be  in- 
creased before  the  importers  will  be 
satisfied. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  They  will  never  be 
satisfied,  and  the  promoters  of  free  trade 
will  never  reach  the  millennium  they 
proclaim.  We  have  had  nothing  but 
war  since  they  foisted  their  program  on 
the  United  States.  Drive  across  the  east 
coast  of  the  Nation  and  look  at  the 
poultry  houses  that  are  closed  up. 
Journey  to  Lincoln.  Nebr..  where  2.000 
watchworkers  who  were  employed  there 
have  left.  The  work  is  done  in  foreign 
countries. 

I  do  not  advocate  an  embargo.  I  do 
not  advocate  no  trade  at  all."  But 
there  is  commonsense  in  everything. 
Our  imports  of  products  of  which  we 
have  a  surplus  are  excessive,  and  they 
should  be  curtailed. 

ADOmONAL    COSPONSORS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  request 
made  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  by 
both  Senators  from  the  State  of  Nevada 
to  add  their  names  as  cosponsors  of  the 
Hruska  amendment  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objecUon?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
happy  that  the  Senators  from  Nevada 
have  joined  in  this  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve that  more  than  a  majority  of  Sen- 
ators would  like  to  support  it.  I  know 
the  administration  has  made  a  terrible 
mistake  in  the  agreement  entered  into. 
I  hope  it  will  not  compound  the  injury 
done  by  joining  Importers  in  lobbying 
against  the  Hruska  amendment,  because 
we  should  enact  the  Hruska  amendment 
now  before  we  get  into  a  prolonged  de- 
bate on  civil  rights.  Then,  as  soon  as 
possible,  there  should  be  committee 
hearings  by  the  Finance  Committee  on 
the  total  overall  meat  Importation  prob- 
lem. 

The  adoption  of  the  Hruska  amend- 
ment would  not  prevent  committee  hear- 
ings and  certainly  promise  of  commit- 
tee hearings  should  not  be  used  as  an 
argument  against  adopting  the  Hruska 
amendment.  The  Hruska  amendment  is 
No.  434.  and  reads  in  part: 

The  total  quantities  of  freeh.  chilled,  or 
frozen  beef.  veal,  mutton,  and  lamb  which 
may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
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house,  for  consumption  during  any  period 
of  twelve  months  shall  not  exceed  the  aver- 
age annual  quantities  of  such  products  Im- 
ported Into  the  United  States  during  the 
five-year  period  ending  on  December  31.  1962. 

A  while  ago  I  read  Into  the  Rbcord  the 
figures  for  the  past  few  years.  In  1963 
we  Imported  11  percent,  or  thereabouts. 
of  our  total  veal  and  beef  production 
In  1962  it  was  about  8  9  percent. 

The  administration  entered  into  an 
agreement  freezing  imports  at  the  aver- 
age of  those  2  years.  The  Hruska 
amendment  would  take  off  the  year  1963 
and  consider  the  5  years  previous.  It 
would  grant  considerable  relief  from  the 
very  bad  agreement  entered  into,  with- 
out the  consent  of  Congress,  and  I  am 
sure  without  the  approval  of  any  respon- 
sible agricultural  group  in  the  country. 
I  do  not  know  any  of  those  groups  that 
suppfirt  the  recent  agreement  with  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand. 

Mr.     HICKENLOOPER.     Mr.     Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    At  a  meeting 
In  the  Kansas  City  area,  in  the  heart  of 

the  beef  production  area 

Mr.    CURTIS.    It    was    not    Kansas 
City;  it  was  Omaha. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    That  is  get- 
ting close  to  the  fringe,  but  I  believe  It 
was  pointed  out  on  the  floor  Friday  that 
about  2  or  3  months  ago  at  that  meet- 
ing the  beef  producers  and  the  swine 
producers  met  not  only  with  members  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  also 
the  State  Department  and  recommended 
against  the  action  which  the  State  De- 
partment took.    A  couple  of  weeks  after 
that  meeting,  when  they  were  diametri- 
cally opposed,  and  were  on  record  as  op- 
posed, to  the  action  of  the  administra- 
tion  in  fixing   import   quotas  at  high 
levels    pointing   out   the  dangers  that 
would  occur,  this  action  was  taken.    So 
they  do  not  have  the  approval,  so  far  as 
I  know,  of  any  livestock  producing  asso- 
ciation. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    But  with  certain  open 

opposition.  ,         ^  , 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  With  certain 
open  opposition.  Another  point  that  was 
mentioned  on  Friday  which  might  also  be 
pointed  out  at  this  time,  is  that  we  have 
a  measure  which  is  a  vehicle  that  can  be 
used  to  correct  the  situation— namely, 
the  Hruska  amendment. 

In  answer  to  the  administration's  claim 
that  it  should  be  handled  administra- 
tively rather  than  legislatively.  I  can 
only  point  out  that  the  administration's 
leader  in  the  Senate— and  I  have  joined 
him- has  seen  fit  to  file  a  bill  to  correct 
this  legislatively.  Why?  Because  ad- 
ministratively it  is  not  correcting  it  and 
shows  no  particular  evidence  of  correct- 
ing it.  So  that  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
one  of  the  most  careful  arguments,  even 
If  it  is  said  that  the  majority  leader  him- 
self and  others,  not  only  of  the  adminis- 
tration's party  but  of  the  other  party, 
feel  that  it  will  not  be  corrected  admin- 
istratively— and  it  must  be  done  legisla- 
tively— here  is  the  vehicle  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  thank  the  Senator  for 
calling  that  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    The  bill  filed 
by  the  majority  leader  has  gone  to  com- 
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mlttee.  It  is  not  a  proposed  amendment 
to  this  bin.  but  it  Indicates  the  belief 
that  the  result  must  be  achieved  legisla- 
tively. This  is  the  opportunity  to  do  it. 
with  the  Hruska  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  join  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  HickenlooperI  in  praising  the 
majority  leader.  It  was  not  an  easy  thing 
for  him  to  do. 

Mr.    HICKENLOOPER.     It    was    not. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  this  action  of  the 
administration  Is  so  outrageous  and 
shocking  to  everyone  who  has  concern 
for  rural  America  that  within  a  matter 
of  hours  the  administration  leader  in  the 
Senate  filed  a  bill  to  grant  some  relief. 
I  joined  in  that.  I  know  it  was  a  difficult 
thing  for  him  to  do.  I  commend  him  for 
doing  it.  I  believe  now  that  the  admin- 
istration, Instead  of  fighting  such  efforts, 
should  join  in  trying  to  bring  about  jus- 
tice even  though  at  such  a  late  date. 

There  is  another  important  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  done  administratively.  I 
do  not  know  that  we  have  reached  the 
point  in  America  where  all  the  brains  are 
found  to  be  in  the  Executive.  I  know 
all  the  power  is  flowing  from  there  rather 
fast.  But  the  Constitution  says,  in  arti- 
cle I.  section  8: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  has  not 
been  passed  on  yet  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
has  it? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  do  not  believe  so. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  In  spite  of  the 
plain  language,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
not  "had  at  it"  yet;  has  it? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  an  oversight  If  it 
has  not  interfered  in  that  field. 

Every  Senator  and  every  official  take 
an  oath  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  That,  to  my  mind,  means 
what  it  says.   The  Constitution  provides : 

The  Congress  shall  have  power — 

Then  it  goes  ahead  and  enumerates 
many  powers — 
to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations — 

It  is  not  an  Executive  prerogative. 
The  Executive  acted  without  the  consent 
of  Congress,  openly  against  the  wishes  of 
the  great  livestock  industry,  openly 
against  the  interest  of  the  livestock  pro- 
ducers, the  businessman,  the  bankers, 
the  workers — everyone  connected  with 
the  industry  related  to  livestock  and 
meat  production. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  has  no  al- 
ternative but  to  act,  and  act  now.  The 
longer  we  let  this  situation  continue, 
the  more  the  foreign  countries  will  rely 
upon  its  validity  and  the  more  difficult  it 
will  be  to  have  it  changed.  That  is  why 
I  say  I  am  for  the  Hruska  amendment,  I 
am  for  committee  hearings.  I  believe 
both  are  necessary. 

That  may  salve  some  consciences  In 
some  quarters,  by  voting  "Nay"  on  the 
Hruska  amendment  on  the  ground  that 
there  should  be  committee  hearings. 
Such  a  vote  would  be  a  mistake.  There 
should  be  both.  Before  the  injustices 
brought  about  by  these  outrageous  agree- 
ments are  imbedded  into  the  economic 
fabric  of  Australia.  New  Zealand,  and  the 


United  States,  the  Congress  should  act 
to  grant  some  relief. 

The  way  to  do  that  Is  to  support  the 
Hruska  amendment.  Then  the  overall 
picture  should  have  such  further  atten- 
tion and  such  further  relief.  Frankly,  I 
believe  any  Imports  over  5  percent  are 
outrageous,  and  I  still  believe  legislation 
ultimately  should  restrict  it  back  to  the 
1957  level,  but  for  now— the  Immediate 
bill — my  colleague  from  Nebraska  has 
chosen  a  wise  course,  a  course  that  can- 
not be  resisted  by  those  who  are  friends 
of  the  farmer.  It  would  give  a  great 
amount  of  relief  at  once. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.    Does  the  Senator  see 
any  Inconsistency  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment  which  the  senior   Senator 
from   Nebraska   has   proposed,   on   the 
ground  that  it  has  not  had  any  commit- 
tee hearings,  with  the  position  taken  by 
the  majority   only  last  week,  when  It 
successfully   advocated   placing   on   the 
calendar  a  complex   and  far-reaching 
bill  dealing  with  constlutional  questions, 
with  human  relationships,  with  social 
relationships,  and  business  relationships 
of  the  civil  rights  bill,  which  has  not  had 
any  hearings  In  this  body  except  for  one 
witness  interrogated  by  one  Senator?    Is 
there  any  Inconsistency  In  the  mind  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  In  seeking 
committee    sessions   on   this    relatively 
simple  operation  embodied  In  the  Hruska 
amendment  as  opposed  to  no  committee 
hearings  on  the  complicated  legislation 
which   is   on  the  calendar,   debate   on 
which  win  start  In  a  very  short  time? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  is  no  Inconsist- 
ency whatever.  There  is  no  inconsisten- 
cy in  supporting  the  Hruska  amendment. 
If  any  Senator  raises  his  voice  and  says, 
'We  must  have  some  committee  hearings 
before  we  pass  the  Hruska  amendment," 
I  hope  he  win  tell  us  whether  he  asked 
for  committee  hearings  before  the  ad- 
ministration entered  into  the  agreement 
with  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  That 
question  was  not  submitted  to  any  com- 
mittee of  Congress.  It  was  done  on  a 
diplomatic  level  under  this  ridiculous 
procedure  that  Uncle  Sam  can  buy  his 
way  to  peace  and  to  the  solution  of  aU 
the  world's  problems.  We  wUl  find  out, 
after  awhUe,  that  we  cannot  bribe  the 
world  with  foreign  aid.  with  donations 
and  trade  concessions,  and  continue  to 

earn  its  respect.  

If  we  knew  of  a  hardware  merchant 
who  was  overstocking  his  store  with 
more  than  he  could  sen.  and  yet  he  con- 
tinued to  buy.  we  would  not  respect  him. 
and  if  we  did  not  respect  him.  we  could 
not  trust  his  judgment  and  we  could  not 
foUow  him. 

Uncle  Sam  is  caught  with  an  oversup- 
Dlv  of  agricultural  commodities,  and  ne 
?intmu^  to  buy  and  buy.  WiU  the  m- 
telUgent  people  of  the  world  respect  us? 
Of  course  they  win  not.  If  they  do  not 
respect  us.  wUl  they  fonow  us?  Of 
course  they  win  not. 

We  must  do  the  proper,  businesslike 
thing  for  our  own  people,  or  we  cannot 
expect  the  inteUigent  people  of  the  world 
to  fonow  our  views. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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OROOt   or    BUSINESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  substitute,  which  is  being  con- 
sidered as  original  text  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  understand  that 
presently  no  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee substitute  is  pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  disting\iished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender)  would  like  to 
submit  his  amendment  to  the  cotton  title 
of  the  bill,  and  have  his  amendment 
made  the  pending  question,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  there  will  be  little,  if 
any.  debate  on  that  amendment  tonight. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, there  will  be  no  debate  on  it 
tonight. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  see — but  there  will 
be  debate  on  the  amendment  tomorrow. 
I  wish  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
whether  he  has  contemplated  having 
the  Senate  convene  at  an  early  hour  to- 
morrow. In  that  connection,  I  also  won- 
der about  the  situation  for  the  remainder 
of  the  week — in  terms  of  whether  the 
committees  will  be  able  to  meet  during 
the  morning. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  the  intention 
to  have  the  Senate  convene  tomorrow  at 
11  aJB.,  and  to  have  the  Senate  convene 
on  Wednesday  at  10  ajn.  The  Senate 
has  already  spent  3  days  on  this  bill. 
and  we  hope  to  reach  a  point  where  one 
amendment — and  I  understand  there  are 
many  to  be  offered — will  be  offered  to  the 
pending  committee  sustitute. 

I  understand  from  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  EIllenderI,  whose  word  I 
always  take,  that  he  does  not  con- 
template having  speeches  made  tonight 
on  his  amendment  to  the  comjnittee  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  beUeve  I  fully  under- 
stand the  problems  confronting  the 
majority  leader  in  connection  with  the 
bill.  I  understand  that  thus  far  there 
have  not  been  requests  for  authorization 
for  committees  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Senate  during  the  remainder 
of  the  week.  Because  of  the  existing 
controversy  and  the  feeling  about  both 
of  the  titles  of  the  pending  bill.  I  believe 
that,  insofar  as  possible,  Senators 
should  be  present  to  hear  the  debate  on 
the  bill.  Under  the  circimistances,  I 
would  object  to  any  request  for  author- 
ity for  committees  to  meet  when  the 
Senate  is  in  session. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  the 
Record  to  show  that  some  of  us  have 
canceled  our  engagements  for  today,  be- 
cause we  understood  that  rollcall  votes 
would  be  taken  today.  Because  of  that 
assumption,  these  engagements  were 
canceled  in  good  faith. 

AMKNDlfKMT    KO.    43S 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  to 
the  committee  substitute,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  438,  and  modify  it  as 
follows:  On  page  2,  in  line  13.  after  the 
words  "use  of",  strike  out  "a  year  prior 
to  1963".  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "an- 


other period,  subject  to  such  adjust- 
ments as  may  be  equitable.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modification  will  be  made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
modified  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  to  the  committee  sub- 
stitute be  printed  at  the  appropriate 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  to  the  committee  sub- 
sltute,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  8.  line  2,  strike  out  all 
through  page  19,  line  3,  aa  follows: 

"Trn,E    I — COTTON 

'•S»c.  101.  The  Agricultural  AdJuBtment 
Act  of  1938.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  section: 

'•  "Sec.  348.  In  order  to  maintain  and  ex- 
pand domestic  consumption  of  upland  cotton 
produced  In  the  United  Sutes  and  to  prevent 
discrimination  against  the  domestic  users  of 
such  cotton,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  Is  authorized 
and  directed  for  the  period  beginning  with 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  and 
ending  July  31.  1968,  to  make  payments 
through  the  Issuance  of  payment-ln-klnd 
certificates  to  persons  other  than  producers 
In  such  amounts  and  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  eliminate  inequities  due  to  differences  in 
the  cost  of  raw  cotton  between  domestic  and 
foreign  users  of  such  cotton,  including  such 
payments  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  raw 
cotton  In  inventory  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section  available  for  consumption  at 
prices  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
section:  Provided.  That  for  the  period  be- 
ginning August  1  of  the  marketing  year  for 
the  first  crop  for  which  price  support  Is  made 
available  under  section  103(b)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  ending 
July  31.  1968.  such  payments  shall  be  made 
In  an  amount  which  will  make  upland  cotton 
produced  In  the  United  States  available  for 
domestic  use  at  a  price  which  is  not  In  ex- 
cess of  the  price  at  which  such  cotton  Is  made 
available  for  export.' 

"Sec.  102.  Section  385  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  This  section  also  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  payments  provided  for  under  section 
348  of  this  title.' 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  104  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"•(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a 
special  cotton  research  program  designed  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  producing  upland  cotton 
in  the  United  States  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date.  There  are  hereby  authc»rlzed  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums,  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000  annually,  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this  special  re- 
search program.  The  Secretary  shall  report 
annually  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of 
the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  results  of  such 
research.' 

"(b)  Section  103  of  the  Agricultiual  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  (1)  by  In- 
serting '(a) '  before  the  first  sentence  thereof; 
(2)  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
second  sentence  thereof  to  a  colon  and  add- 
ing the  following:  'Provided.  That  the  price 
support  for  the  1964  crop  shall  be  a  national 
average  lupport  price  which  reflects  30  cents 
per  pound  for  Middling  one-inch  cotton.'; 
and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  following  new  subsections: 


"'(b)  If  producers  have  not  disapproved 
marketing  quotas,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide additional  price  support  on  the  1964, 
1965.  1966,  and  1967  crops  of  upland  cotton 
to  cooperators  on  whose  farms  the  acreage 
planted  to  upland  cotton  for  harvest  does 
not  exceed  the  farm  domestic  allotment  es- 
tablished under  section  350  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 
Such  additional  support  shall  be  at  a  level 
up  to  15  per  centum  in  excess  of  the  basic 
level  of  support  established  under  subsection 
(a)  and  shall  be  provided  on  the  normal 
yield  of  the  acreage  planted  for  harvest 
within  the  farm  domestic  allotment. 

"'(c)  In  order  to  keep  upland  cotton  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  the  nor- 
mal channels  of  trade,  any  additional  price 
support  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
may  be  carried  out  through  the  simultaneous 
purchase  of  cotton  at  the  support  price 
therefor  under  subsection  (b)  and  the  sale 
of  such  cotton  at, the  support  price  therefor 
under  subsection  (a)  or  similar  operations. 
Including  loans  under  which  the  cotton 
would  be  redeemable  by  payment  of  the 
amount  for  which  the  cotton  would  be  re- 
deemable If  the  loan  thereon  had  been  made 
at  the  suppwrt  price  for  such  cotton  under 
subsection  (a),  or  payments-ln-kind  through 
the  Issuance  of  certificates  which  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  shall  redeem  for 
cotton  under  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary. If  such  additional  support  Is  pro- 
vided through  the  Issuance  of  payment-ln- 
kind  certificates,  such  certificates  shall  have 
a  value  per  pound  of  cotton  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  level  of  support  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (a)  and  the  level 
of  support  established  under  subsection  (b). 
The  corporation  may,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  assist  the  pwoducers 
and  persons  receiving  payment-ln-klnd  cer- 
tificates under  this  section  and  section  348 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
as  amended,  in  the  marketing  of  such  cer- 
tificates at  such  time  and  In  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  best  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  the  program  authorized 
by  this  section  and  such  section  348.  In  the 
case  of  any  certificate  not  presented  for  re- 
demption within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of 
Its  Issuance,  reasonable  costs  of  storage  and 
other  carrying  charges  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  period  beginning  thirty 
days  after  its  issuance  and  ending  with  the 
date  of  its  presentation  for  redemption  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  value  of  the  certificate." 
"(c)  Section  401(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  in  the  second  sentence  thereof  be- 
fore "(8) '  the  word  'and',  changing  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  to  a  comma  and  adding 
the  following:  "and  (9) ,  in  the  case  of  upland 
cotton,  changes  in  the  cost  of  producing  such 
cotton'. 

"Sec.  104.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  first  proviso  in  the  third 
sentence  thereof  the  following:  'Provided 
further.  That  beginning  August  1,  1964,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  sell  up- 
land cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  not  less 
than  105  per  centum  of  the  current  loan 
rate  for  such  cotton  under  section  103(a) 
plus  reasonable  carrying  charges:' 

"Sec.  105.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing a  new  section  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  350.  In  order  to  provide  producers 
with  a  choice  program  of  reduced  acreage  and 
higher  price  support,  the  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish for  each  farm  for  the  1964,  1965,  1966. 
and  1987  crops  of  upland  cotton  a  farm 
domestic  allotment  In  acres.  The  farm 
domestic  allotment  shall  be  the  percentage 
which  the  national  domestic  allotment  la  of 
the  national  acreage  allotment  established 
under  section  344(a)  applied  as  a  percentage 
of  the  smaller  of  ( 1 )  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment established  under  section  344.  or  (2) 
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the   higher  average  actually  planted  or  re- 
garded  as   planted  on   the  farm    (excluding 
acreage  regarded  as  planted  under  sections 
344(m)(2)    and  377)    in  the  two  years  pre- 
ceding the  year  for  which  such  allotment  is 
estiblished :  Provided.  That  any  farm  plant- 
ing 90  per  centum  or  more  of  the  allotment 
shall,  for  the  purpose  of  (2)  above,  be  con- 
sidered as   having   planted    the  entire   farm 
allotment :  Provided  further,  That,  except  for 
farms  the  acreage  allotments  of  which  are 
reduced    under    section    344(m),    the    farm 
domestic  allotment  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  smaller  of  15  acres  or  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  established  under  section  344,  but 
this  proviso  shall  be  applicable  to  the  1964 
crop  without  regard  to  the  exception  stated 
herein.    The  national  domestic  acreage  allot- 
ment  for   any   crop  shall  be   that   acreage, 
based  upon  the  national  average  yield  per 
acre  of  cotton  for  the  four  years  Immediately 
preceding  the  calendar  year  In  which  the  na- 
tional acreage  allotment  Is  proclaimed,  re- 
quired to  make  available  from  such  crop  an 
amount  of  upland  cotton  equal  to  the  esti- 
mated domestic  consumption  for  the  market- 
ing year  for  such  crop.    The  Secretary  shall 
proclaim  the  national  domestic  acreage  allot- 
ment for  the  1964  crop  not  later  than  April  1, 
1964,  and  for  each  subsequent  crop  not  later 
than  December  15  of  the  calendar  year  pre- 
ceding the  year  In  which  the  crop  Is  to  be 
produced.' 

"Sec.  106.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

"  ( 1 )  The  following  new  section  is  added  to 
the  Act: 

"'Sec.  349.  (a)  The  acreage  allotment  es- 
tabUshed  under  the  provisions  of  section  344 
of  this  Act  for  each  farm  for  the  1964  crop 
may  be  supplemented  by  the  Secretary  by  an 
acreage  equal   to  such   percentage,   but   not 
more  than   10  per  centum,  of  such  acreage 
allotment  as  he  determines  will  not  Increase 
the  carryover  of  upland  cotton  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  marketing  year  for  the  next  suc- 
ceeding  crop  above   one   million   bales  less 
than  the  carryover  on   the  same  date  one 
year  earlier,  if  the  carryover  on  such  etu-lier 
date   exceeds  eight   million   bales.     For   the 
1965.  1966.  and  1967  crops,  the  Secretary  may, 
after  such  hearing  and   Investigation  as  he 
finds  necessary,  announce  an  export  market 
acreage  which  he  finds  will  not  Increase  the 
carryover  of  upland  cotton  at  the  beginning 
of  the  marketing  year  for  the  next  succeeding 
crop  above  one  million  bales  less  than  the 
carryover  on  the  same  date  one  year  earlier. 
If  the  carryover  on  such  earlier  date  exceeds 
eight    million    bales.      Such    export    market 
acreage  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  States  on 
the  basis  of  the  State  acreage  allotments  es- 
tablished under  section  344  and  apportioned 
by  the  States  to  farms  receiving  allotments 
under  section  344.  pursuant  to  regulations 
issued   by   the   Secretary,    after   considering 
applications  for  such  acreage  filed  with  the 
county   committee  of   the   county   in  which 
the    farm    is    located.     The   "export   market 
acreage"  on  any  farm  shall  be  the  number  of 
acres,    not  exceeding   the   maximum   export 
market  acreage  for  the  farm  established  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection,  by  which  the  acre- 
age planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm  exceeds 
the  farm  acreage  allotment.    For  purposes  of 
sections  345  and  374  of  th'.s  Act  and  the  pro- 
visions of  any  law  requiring  compliance  with 
a  farm  acreage  allotment  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility    for    price    support    or    payments 
under  any  farm  program,  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  farms  with  export  market  acre- 
age shall   b?   the  sum  of   the  farm   acreage 
allotment  establifhed  under  section  344  and 
the  maximum  export  market  acreage.     Ex- 
pert market  acreage  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  county.  State,  and  National  acreage  allot- 
ments and  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account 
In    establishing    future    State,    county,    and 
farm  acreage  allotments.     The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  extra-long- 


staple  cotton  or  to  any  farm  which  receives 
price  support  under  section  103(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

•■'(b)   The  producers  on  any  farm  on  which 
there  Is  export  market  acreage  or  tfe  pxir- 
chasers   of   cotton   produced    thereon   shall, 
under  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary, 
furnish   a  bond  or   other   undertaking   pre- 
scribed by  the  Secertary  providing  for  the 
exportation,  without  benefit  of  any  Govern- 
ment cotton  export  sut>Eldy  and  within  such 
period  of  time  as  the  Secretary  may  sp)eclfy, 
of  a  quantity  of  cotton  produced  on  the  farm 
equal  to  the  average  yield  for  the  farm  mul- 
tiplied by  the  export  market  acreage  as  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Secretary.     The  bond  or  other  undertaking 
given  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  provide 
that,  upon  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  thereof,  the  person  furnishing 
such  bond  or  undertaking  shall  be  liable  for 
liquidated  damages  in  an  amount  which  the 
Secretary  determines   and   specifies  In  such 
undertaking   will    approximate    the    amount 
payable    on    excess    cotton    under    section 
346(a).     The  Secretary  may.  In  lieu  of  the 
furnishing  of  a  bond  or  other  undertaking, 
provide  for  the  payment  of  an  amount  equal 
to  that  which  would  be  payable  as  liquidated 
damages  under  such  bond  or  other  under- 
taking.   If  Euch  bond  or  other  undertaking 
is  not  furnlEhed,  or  Lf  payment  In  lieu  thereof 
Is  not  made  as  provided  herein,  at  Euch  time 
and  In  the  manner  required  by  regulations 
of  the  Secretary,  or  If  the  acreage  planted 
to  cotton  on  the  farm  exceeds  the  farm  acre- 
age allotment  established  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  344  by  more  than  the  maxi- 
mum export  market  acreage,  the  farm  acre- 
age allotment  shall  be  the  acreage  so  estab- 
lished under  section  344.    Amounts  collected 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be 
remitted  to  the  Conmiodlty  Credit  Corpora- 
tion and  used  by  the  Corporation  to  defray 
costs  of  encouraging  export  sales  of  cotton 
under  section  Obz  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956,  as  amended.' 

"(2)  Section  376  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
•This  section  also  shall  be  applicable  to  li- 
quidated damages  provided  for  pursuant  to 
section  349  of  this  title.' 

(3)  Subsection  (f )  (8)  of  section  344  of  the 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  lan- 
guage '75  per  centum  of  the  farm  allotment 
for  such  year'  the  following:  'or.  In  the  case 
of  a  farm  which  qualified  for  price  support  on 
the  crop  produced  In  such  year  under  section 
103(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  75  per  centtmi  of  the  farm  domestic 
allotment  established  under  section  350  for 
such  year,  whichever  is  smaller'. 

"(4)  Section  377  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  In  the  first  proviso  after  the  lan- 
guage ^75  per  centum  or  more  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  such  year'  the  follow- 
ing: 'or,  in  the  case  of  upland  cotton  on  a 
farm  which  qualified  for  price  support  on 
the  crop  produced  In  any  such  year  under 
section  103(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  75  per  centum  of  the  farm 
domestic  allotment  establlf  hed  under  section 
350  for  any  such  year,  whichever  is  smaller". 
"(5)  Subsection  (b)(  13)  (B)  of  section  301 
of  the  Act  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  words 
'cotton  or". 

"(6)  Subsection  b(13)(G)  of  section  301 
of  the  Act  is  amended  by  deleting  '.  cotton," 
wherever  it  appears. 

••(7)  Subsection  (b)(13)  of  section  301  of 
the  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  subpara- 
graph (G)   new  subparagraphs  as  follows: 

•'•(H)  •'Normal  yield"  for  any  county,  for 
any  crop  of  cotton,  shall  be  the  average  yield 
per  acre  of  cotton  for  the  county,  adjtisted 
for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and  any 
significant  changes  In  production  practices 
during  the  five  calendar  years  Immediately 
preceding  the  year  In  which  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  such  crop  Is  proclaimed. 
If  for  any  such  year  the  data  are  not  avail- 


able, or  there  is  no  actual  yield,  an  appraised 
yield  for  tuch  year,  determined  In  accordance 
with  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  used  as  the  actual  yield  for  such 
year. 

*•  '(I)  "Normal  yield"  for  any  farm,  for  any 
crop  of  cotton,  shall  be  the  average  yield  per 
acre  of  cotton  for  the  farm,  adjusted  for 
abnormal  weather  conditions  and  any  sig- 
nificant changes  In  production  practices 
during  the  three  calendar  years  immediately 
preceding  the  year  In  which  such  normal 
yield  Is  determined.  If  for  any  such  year  the 
data  are  not  available,  or  there  Is  no  actual 
yield,  then  the  normal  yield  for  the  farm 
Ehall  be  appraised  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary,  taking  into  consid- 
eration abnormal  weather  conditions,  the 
normal  yield  for  the  county,  changes  In  pro- 
duction practices,  and  the  yield  In  years  for 
which  data  are  available."  " 
and  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert : 

"Sec.  101.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  U  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  section : 

'•  •Sec.  348.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  action  will  serve  to  maintain  and  ex- 
pand domestic  consumption  of  upland  cotton 
produced  In  the  United  States,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other   provision   of  law,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  pw^j, 
scribe.    Is    authorized    to    make    payments 
through    the    Issuance   of    payment-ln-klnd 
certificates  to  persons  who  consume  raw  up- 
land cotton,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  ••proc- 
essors^^,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  10  cents  per 
pound  on  that  part?  of  the  raw  cotton  con- 
sumed by  each  processor  In  excess  of  100  per 
centum  but  not  In  excess  of  120  per  centum 
of  his  base  during  the  period  beginning  Au- 
gxist  1,  19644,  and  ending  July  31.  1966.     A 
base  shall  be  establUhed  for  each  processor 
equal  to  twice  his  consumption  In  terms  of 
gross  weight  of  bales  of  raw  upland  cotton 
for  all  his  operations  in  the  calendar  year 
1963.  except  that  if  there  was  no  consimip- 
tlon  dxirlng  the  base  year  or  If  consumption 
during  the  base  year  was  abnormal,  the  Sec- 
retary may  by  regulation  provide  for  use  at 
another  period,  subject  to  such  adjustments 
as  may  be  equitable,  in  the  establishment  of 
the  base.     Payments  to  processors  shall  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  consvunptlon  of  cotton, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  for  such  ac- 
counting periods  as  the  Secretary  determine* 
win  facilitate  administration  of  this  section : 
Provided,   That   a   processor   receiving    pay- 
ments on  such   basis   shall  refund   to   the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  In  such  man- 
ner as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  any  amount  received  in  excess 
of  the  amount  payable  under  this  section  on 
the  basis  of  actual  consumption  of  cotton 
during    the    entire    period    August    1,    1964, 
through  July  31,  1966,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary.    In  the  case  of  any  processor  with 
no  cotton  consvmiptlon  prior  to  enactment  of 
this  section,  payments  to  such  processor  shall 
be    made    on    one-tenth    of    his    weekly    or 
monthly  consumption   of  cotton,   as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  at  a  rate  not  exceed- 
ing 10  cents  per  pound." 

••Sec.  2.  Section  103  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
■(a)'  before  the  first  sentence  thereof  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"•(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  level  of  price  support  to  co- 
operators  for  the  1964  and  1965  crops  of  up- 
land cotton.  If  producers  have  not  disap- 
proved marketing  quotas  for  the  crop,  shall 
be  that  which  reflects  30  cents  per  pound  for 
Middling  inch:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
may  provide  additional  price  support  to  co- 
operators  through  Issuance  of  payment-ln- 
klnd  certificates  on  the  first  ten  bales  of  cot- 
ton produced  on  each  farm  allotment  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  basic 
support  level  for  the  crop  and  the  support 
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level  for  the  1963  crop.  Payment-in-klnG 
certlflcatea  Issued  under  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 348  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  shall  be  negotiable  and 
shall  be  redeemed  by  the  Conunodlty  Credit 
Corporation  for  cotton  under  regulations  Is- 
sued by  the  Secretary.  The  Corporation  may. 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, assist  the  producers  and  persons  receiv- 
ing payment-ln-klnd  certificates  under  this 
section  and  such  section  348  In  the  market- 
ing of  such  certificates  at  such  time  and  In 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  determines  will 
best  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  program 
authorized  by  this  subsection  and  such  sec- 
tion 348.  In  the  case  of  any  certificate  not 
presented  for  redemption  within  thirty  days 
of  the  date  of  Its  Issuance,  reasonable  costs 
of  storage  and  other  carrying  charges  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  for  the  period  be- 
ginning thirty  days  after  Its  Ifsuince  and 
ending  with  the  date  of  Its  presentation  for 
redemption  shall  be  deducted  from  the  value 
of  the  certificate.' " 

"Sic.  3.  Section  386  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
•This  section  also  shall  be  applicable  to  pay- 
ments provided  for  under  section  348  of  this 
titte.' " 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  AJd. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  conient  that  w^en  tie 
Senate  concludes  its  session  tonight.  It 
take  a  recess  to  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  orde.ed. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  TO- 
MORROW UNTIL  10  AM.  ON 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  session  tomorrow 
night,  it  take  a  recess  until  10  a.m.  on 
Wednesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
object.on?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


AGRICULTURAL   ACT  OF   1964— THE 
COTTON   AND   WHEAT   PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage 
increased  consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat)  to  maintain  the  income  of  cot- 
ton producers  to  provide  a  special  re- 
search program  designed  to  lower  costs 
of  production,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMKNDMKNT    NO.    4«9 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  6196.  and  ask  that  (he 
amendment  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table,  to  be  called  up  at  a  later  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  repeal  the  price  support  on 
tobacco.  Recently  the  Surgeon  Qzxx- 
eral  of  the  United  States  issued  a  re- 
port which  condemned  the  use  of 
tobacco  and  pointed  out  its  injurious  ef- 
fects on  the  health  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 


Notwithstanding  this  fact,  in  the  past 
fiscal  year  we  spent  about  $40  million  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  to  support  and  en- 
courage the  increased  production  of 
tobacco,  a  product  which  has  been  con- 
demned so  strongly  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

It  is  time  to  recognize  the  inconsist- 
ency of  this  position.  The  amendment 
which  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  would 
repeal  the  price  support  program  and 
thereby  remove  further  commitment  of 
the  taxpayers  to  support  and  encourage 
the  production  of  a  commodity  which 
the  Surgeon  General  has  condemned  as 
being  injurious  to  the  health  of  our  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  amendment 
shows  great  initiative  on  the  part  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware. 
It  is  one  thing  to  propose  legislation 
designed  to  induce  people  to  stop  smok- 
ing, but  it  is  quite  another  to  continue  to 
pay  Government  subsidies  to  grow 
tobacco. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  may  serve  an  important  social 
purpose  by  reducing  the  amount  of 
smoking,  particularly  among  our  young 
people. 

I  shall  listen  to  the  debate  with  great 
interest,  particularly  to  the  reasons 
given  by  those  who  feel  that  the  $40  mil- 
lion the  Senator  has  mentioned,  or  a 
similar  amount,  should  be  paid  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  support 
the  production  of  a  commodity  which  is 
being  condemned,  at  the  same  time,  by 
another  Department  of  our  Grovemment. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  for  his  initiative  in  pre- 
senting this  amendment.  It  is  typical 
of  what  we  have  come  to  exjpect  of  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Delaware. 
I  am  sure  that  his  amendment  is  deserv- 
ing of  the  most  thoughtful  consideration. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  comment.  In  the 
past  fiscal  year  we  spent  $16  milbon  for 
price  support  operations  for  this  com- 
modity. Under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480 
we  subsidized  the  sale  of  approximately 
$23  million  worth  of  American  tobacco, 
this  was  sold  for  foreign,  so-called  soft 
currencies,  and  $1,106,000  worth  was  dis- 
posed of  under  title  rv.  That  makes  a 
total  expenditure  of  $40,973,000. 

Of  course  there  will  be  some  recovery 
from  these  sales  for  soft  currency;  how- 
ever, to  a  large  extent  this  represents  a 
direct  loss  or  subsidy.  To  that  extent 
American  taxpayers  are  subsidizing  the 
production  of  tobacco,  a  commodity 
which  has  been  denounced  by  the  Sur- 
geon General  as  being  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  youth  of  our  coimtry. 

The  amendment  would  not  write  into 
law  any  restriction  on  the  use  of  tobac- 
co. It  would  merely  stop  a  procedure 
under  which  the  American  taxpayers 
are  being  asked  to  subsidize  the  produc- 
tion of  this  commodity  which  has  been 
denounced  in  very  strong  terms  by  the 
Surgeon  General. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  for  making  his  pro- 
posal.   It  strikes  me  that  he  is  attempt- 


ing by  his  amendment  to  demonstrate 
the  inconsistency  of  the  course  being  fol- 
lowed by  our  Government.  On  the  one 
hand  we  are  proclaiming  to  the  citizens 
of  our  country  and  the  citizens  of  the 
world  that  smoking  is  damaging  to  health 
and  should  be  discontinued,  while  on  the 
other  hand  we  are  subsidizing  the  pro- 
duction of  tobacco.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator's  permission  to  become  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wel- 
come the  Senator  of  Ohio  as  a  cospon- 
sor.  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  name  may  be  added  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row I  contenrplate  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  demonstrate  another  inconsist- 
ency in  our  approach  to  economic  aJid 
farm  problems.  I  am  sure  that  when  the 
law  was  adopted  to  subsidize  the  sale  of 
cotton  to  foreign  importers.  It  was  argued 
that  the  subsidization  would  be  benefi- 
cial to  the  grower  of  cotton  in  the  United 
States. 

We  are  now  in  1964,  and  the  very  per- 
sons who  urged  the  subsidization  of  cot- 
ton exports  are  now  complaining  that 
the  subsidies  are  damaging  their  econ- 
omy within  the  United  States.  They  now 
say.  "Since  you  have  a  subsidy  on  the  ex- 
portation of  cotton,  to  make  it  available 
to  foreign  processors  cheaper  than  it  is 
made  available  to  U.S.  processors,  you 
must  give  us  relief,  and  the  relief  is  to 
subsidize  our  processors." 

They  have  created  the  subsidy  for  ex- 
ports. They  now  say.  "Let  us  keep  the 
subsidy  on  exports,  but  grant  us  another 
subsidy  to  American  processors." 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  repeal 
the  subsidy  on  cotton  to  the  exporters  of 
the  United  States.  They  carmot  have 
their  cake  and  eat  it.  too. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  made  a  very  con- 
structive suggestion.  I  pointed  out  ear- 
lier that  in  the  late  fifties  the  price  sup- 
port on  cotton  had  been  reduced  down- 
ward to  alx)ut  28.9  cents  per  ix)und. 

As  we  reduced  the  price  support,  we 
reduced  our  inventory  to  a  little  less  than 
5  million  bales  of  cotton.  Instead  of 
continuing  this  direction  where  we  could 
eventually  eliminate  this  unweildly  in- 
ventory which  was  being  carried  in  our 
warehouses,  the  administration,  in  1961. 
by  Executive  order  raised  the  price  sup- 
port to  around  33  cents  per  pound,  with 
the  result  that  the  Inventory  jumped  to 
11.5  million  bales.  We  will  add  another 
2  million  or  3  million  bales  this  year. 

Instead  of  recognizing  the  cause  of 
this  increase  in  the  inventory  and  reduc- 
ing the  support  price,  and  thus  starting 
an  orderly  reduction,  the  bill  before  us 
proposes  to  subsidize  the  textile  indus- 
try. This  industry  does  have  a  problem, 
but  it  will  not  be  solved  by  creating  an 
entirely  new  subsidy  which  will  cost  the 
taxpayers  an  extra  $300  million  a  year. 
Furthermore,  the  tremendous  cost  of  this 
bill  is  not  included  in  the  President's 
budget.  Here  is  an  expenditure  of  an 
extra  $300  to  $400  million  which  is  not  a 
part  of  his  budget. 

I  said  the  other  day  that  this  bill  could 
properly  be  labeled  budget-buster  No.  1. 
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If  it  is  passed  it  will  be  a  clear  indication 
that  the  administration  has  no  intention 
of  carrying  out  its  promises  of  cutting 
expenditures. 

Mr.   LAUSCHE.    Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  if  it  was  a  mis- 
take to  subsidize  the  export  of  cotton, 
was  the  choice  to  be  made,  to  compound 
that  mistake  now  by  providing  a  subsidy 
for  processors,  rather  than  to  repeal  the 
sul)sidy? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  To  ac- 
cept the  principle  that  Is  outlined  in  the 
bill  now  before  us.  which  is  to  pay  the 
textile  industry  a  differential  between 
the  world  market  price  and  the  domestic 
price  of  cotton,  and  continue  a  high  sup- 
port price  at  the  same  time,  is  In  my 
opinion  merely  a  new  multl-blllion-doUar 
subsidy  program.  Once  this  principle 
has  been  adopted  in  connection  with  cot- 
ton, what  will  prevent  someone  from  pre- 
senting a  valid  argument  that  we  should 
adopt  this  principle  for  other  commod- 
ities? 

Why  should  not  wheat  be  made  avail- 
able to  domestic  millers  so  that  they  can 
produce  flour  for  the  American  house- 
wife, at  the  same  price  level  at  which 
wheat  is  being  made  available  to  the  Rus- 
sian consumer? 

As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lauschi]  knows,  we  are  selling  wheat  to 
Russia  today  at  about  60  cents  a  bushel 
lower  thtm  It  is  available  to  the  Amer- 
ican consumer.  I  believe  that  Is  wrong, 
but  here  today  instead  of  correcting  this 
situation  we  are  being  asked  to  expand 
it  further. 

By  the  same  token,  livestock  feeders 
today  must  pay  the  American  price  for 
feed  grains.  If  we  are  to  readjust  the 
price  of  cotton  for  the  textile  mills  to 
the  world  level,  what  argument  have  we 
against  permitting  a  readjustment  of 
prices  for  feed  grains  to  the  world  price? 
To  expand  this  principle,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  a  dressed-up  version 
of  the  Brannan  plan,  to  all  commodities 
would  cost  an  extra  $3  to  $5  billion  an- 
nually. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  asked  me  a 
question,  but  perhaps  the  impression 
that  is  sought  to  be  made  upon  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
is  that  In  Washington  are  men  who  are 
capable  of  achieving  miracles,  and  that 
they  will  solve  all  the  problems.  The 
modern  economists,  the  prophets  of  the 
theory  that  one  can  spend  more  each 
year  than  is  taken  in.  will  come  up  with 
a  cure.  But  if  we  subsidize  the  proces- 
sors of  cotton,  how  can  we  escape  sub- 
sidizing those  who  are  in  the  livestock 
business  or  are  engaged  in  businesses  re- 
lated to  wheat? 

Logic  means  nothing.  There  is  a  will 
to  attain  an  objective;  and  with  that 
will,  the  objective  will  be  achieved,  re- 
gardless of  Incorisistency.  If  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  produce  logic,  the  great  propo- 
nents of  this  fantastic  plan  will  go  to 
some  college  or  university,  and  bring  up 
some  economist  with  a  modem,  new  the- 
ory who  will  demonstrate  that  black  Is 
white  and  white  is  black,  that  Williams 
knows    nothing;    that   Lausche    knows 


nothing;  that  Cooper  knovs  a  little — not 
as  much  as  he  thinks  he  knows;  but  that 
Humphrey  knows  everything. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  Is 
closer  to  the  truth  than  he  realizes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.   I  yield. 
Mr.    COOPER.    At    least   I    am   not 
speaking. 

I  do  know  that  the  Senator  f  rwn  Dela- 
ware has  submitted  an  amendment  re- 
lating to  tobacco.  Did  he  submit  it  for 
printing? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
The  amendment  has  been  sent  to  the 
desk  and  will  be  called  up  later  during 
the  discussion  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Does  the  Senator  in- 
tend to  call  it  up  for  debate? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
I  do  not  think  there  should  be  too  much 
opposition  to  it.  In  the  Ught  of  the  fact 
that  the  Surgeon  General  has  pointed 
out  the  danger  of  using  tobacco  it  ap- 
pears that  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  re- 
peal the  law  requiring  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  support  its  production. 

I  do  not  think  Congress  should  object 
to  repealing  a  program  which  requires 
the  taxpayers  to  subsidize  the  increased 
production  of  this  commodity.  This 
amendment  would  repeal  the  mandatory 
provision  of  the  law  under  which  the 
taxpayers  support  the  production  of 
this  commodity. 

Mr,  COOPER.  That  can  be  debated 
when  the  Senator  calls  up  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
may  be  a  little  opposition  to  it.  but  I 
hope  there  will  not  be  too  much. 

Mr.  COOPER.  There  will  be  opposi- 
tion and  from  me  I  am  sorry  the  Sena- 
tor did  not  come  before  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  to  offer  the  amendment. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  So  am  I. 
But  the  Texsis  steamroller  was  moving, 
and  the  bill  was  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee even  before  I  knew  its  considera- 
tion was  contemplated.  At  the  last 
minute  orders  came  from  the  White 
House.  The  bill  had  to  be  reported  and 
considered  before  the  civil  rights  bill. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  knows, 
there  was  no  time  even  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  the  bill  before  an  attempt  was  made 
to  make  it  the  pending  business.  I  regret 
that  there  was  no  chance  for  the  com- 
mittee to  consider  not  only  this  amend- 
ment but  also  the  many  other  amend- 
ments now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Senators'  amendment  to  be 
to  abolish  the  price  support  program 
for  tobacco  farmers. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  shall  have  a  chance 
to  debate  that  later,  if  the  Senator  offers 
his  sunendment  for  a  vote. 

The  report  "Smoking  and  Health"  has 
been  of  concern  to  everyone.  I  have 
read  the  report.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  have  read 
it.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  its  merits 
this  afternoon.  I  shall  say  only  a  few 
words  about  it  now,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  has  submitted  his 
amendment. 


The  report  "Smoking  and  Health"  rep- 
resents findings,  not  new  research.  It  is 
bsised  on  old  research.  I  do  not  wish  to 
derogate  it;  all  of  us  are  interested  in 
health.  I  should  say  that  I  would  have 
to  place  its  basic  proposition  before  even 
my  own  Interest  in  a  matter  which  is  of 
great  ImportaiKe  to  my  own  State. 

The  Advisory  Commission  which  was 
appointed  by  the  Surgeon  General  upon 
the  suggestion  of  President  Kennedy  was 
directed  to  conduct  Its  work  in  two 
phases.  One  phase  was  to  make  a  rep>ort 
upon  the  health  issue;  the  second  phase 
was  to  concern  itself  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  report,  to  decide  what 
to  do  about  the  report.  The  second 
phase  has  not  yet  been  undertaken.  I 
understand  that  It  will  get  xmderway 
at  an  early  date. 

Also,  as  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
knows,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  announced  that  it  will  conduct  hear- 
ings on  the  Implementation  of  the  re- 
port, and  it  has  been  speculated  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  may  attempt 
to  regulate  the  labeling  of  tobacco  prod- 
ucts. Further,  bills  dealing  with  the 
subject  have  been  introduced  In  the 
Senate. 

If  the  Senator  is  interested  In 
health.  I  would  like  to  know  what  he 
believes  would  be  accomplished  by  his 
amendment.  If  It  should  l>e  adopted,  im- 
less  it  is  the  Senator's  Intention  to  seek 
to  prohibit  the  production  or  sale  of 
tobacco  in  this  country. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
amendment  does  not  propose  to  prohibit 
or  restrict  the  production  or  sale  of 
tobacco.  The  amendment  merely  would 
repeal  the  mandatory  provisions  of  the 
law  under  which  the  taxpayers  support 
the  production  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  effect  of  the  Sen- 
ators' amendment  would  be  the  unlim- 
ited production  of  tobacco  at  the  cheap- 
est prices,  with  no  kind  of  governmental 
grading  for  quality.  The  Senator  says 
he  is  thinking  about  health,  but  his 
amendment  would  flood  the  country 
with  millions  upon  millions  of  pounds  of 
low  quality  surplus  tobacco  produced  at 
cheap  prices. 

The  only  effect  of  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal would  be  to  increase  the  volume  of 
smoking  tobacco — and  at  the  expense 
of  the  farmer.  The  manufacturers 
would  buy  tobacco  cheap,  and  would 
continue  to  produce  cigarettes,  and  the 
people  who  like  to  smoke  cigarettes 
might  be  able  to  buy  them  at  a  lower 
price.  The  only  ones  who  would  be 
groimd  down  under  the  proposal  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  would  be 
the  tobacco  farmers.  I  shall  oppose  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.     I   was  Interested 
In  the  Senator's  definition  of  a  noncon- 
troversial  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
I  got  the  definition  from  my  good  friend 
from  Minnesota  who  said  one  day  be- 
fore he  introduced  a  bill  that  he  always 
examined  both  sides.  That  Is  what  I 
did.  I  adopted  the  Senator's  definition, 
although  I  recognize  that  there  may  be 
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some  slight  controversy.  However,  the 
amendment  is  submitted  in  ail  serious- 
ness. This  amendment  would  repeal  the 
mandatory  provision  under  which  tax- 
payers are  required  to  support  the  pro- 
duction of  a  commcxiity  which  has  been 
denounced  by  the  Surgeon  General  as 
being  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  an  ex- 
pert in  these  matters,  but  I  Join  with  my 
good  friend  from  Kentucky  in  saying, 
without  considering  the  medical  or 
health  aspects  of  the  product,  that  no 
program  has  cost  the  Government  less 
or  has  worked  better  than  the  price 
support,  acreage  allotment,  and  market - 
lr\g  quota  program  for  tobacco.  That  is 
not  necessarily  justification  for  a  pro- 
gram as  such.  There  are  other  aspects 
of  this  matter,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall 
wish  to  discuss  them. 

But  I  wish  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
to  know  that  any  action  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  to  rush 
this  bill  to  the  calendar  of  the  Senate 
was  not  taken  at  the  direction  of  the 
White  House  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  clearly  that  the  White  House  was 
^  not  asking  for  that,  because  the  White 

House  was  demanding  that  the  civil 
rights  bill  be  brought  up  at  once.  How- 
ever, it  so  happens  that  the  majority 
leader  and  the  majority  whip  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  occasionally  meet  with  the  Pres- 
ident, were  of  the  opinion  that  the  au- 
thorization bill  for  procurement  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  should  first  be 
brought  up.  and  that  next  the  farm  bill 
should  be  brought  up.  I  take  some  re- 
sponsibility for  that;  and  I  am  sorry  if 
.  the    Senator   from    EJelaware    was    not 

nimble  enough  of.  foot  or  quick  enough 
of  limb — although  I  know  he  is  certainly 
quick  enough  of  mind — to  be  able  to  get 
this  far-reaching  amendment  before  the 
Senate;  and  I  want  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper  I.  whose  judg- 
ment I  always  respect,  to  have  a  chance 
to  examine  this  matter  and  to  testify 
about  it  and  to  produce  witnesses,  be- 
cause I  would  not  want  any  spontaneous. 
impromotu.  ill-considered,  or  intemper- 
ate action  taken  on  these  Important 
matters. 

Mr  COOPER.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  will  be  here  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  will. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  after  listening  to  the  persua- 
sive arguments  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  I  wish  to  state  that  I  would 
be  glad  to  Join  him  in  sending  the  whole 
bill  back  to  the  committee  where  hear- 
ings can  be  held. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Oh.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  need  not 
take  on  such  a  heavy  burden.  Let  us 
just  send  his  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  briefly 
to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  made  the  most  construc- 
tive suggestion  of  any  made  today — 
namely,  to  recommit  the  bill— so  that  it 
may  be  further  studied — while  we  return 
to  the  point  where  the  President — who 
wanted  the  civil  rights  bill  to  come  be- 


fore us  first — will  again  be  able  to  exert 
his  influence  on  the  distinguished  lead- 
ership on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  to 
bring  the  civil  rights  bill  before  us. 

But  to  speak  specifically  on  the  tobacco 
amendment.  I-suggest  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  sit  down  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper],  and  per- 
haps with  his  colleague  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Morton  1  and  perhaps  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
NeubergerI 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  that  would  be 
a  most  delightful  trio. 

Mr.  KEATING.  And  perhaps  some- 
thing reasonable  can  be  worked  out. 
There  Is  nothing  like  negotiation,  in  at- 
tempting to  deal  equitably  with  these 
problems.  That  is  just  a  suggestion 
which  I  hope  will  be  helpful. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  all  I  am  trying  to  do  under 
this  amendment  is  to  repeal  the  law  un- 
der which  the  American  taxpayers  are 
now  required  to  underwrite  the  produc- 
tion of  tobacco — a  commodity  which  has 
been  determined  by  the  Surgeon  General 
to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Certainly  this  amendment  is  a  con- 
structive one.  It  does  not  go  into  the 
field  of  the  recommendation  by  the  Sur- 
geon General  that  tobacco  be  removed 
from  the  market.  The  amendment 
merely  proposes  that  none  of  the  money 
of  the  American  taxpayers  be  used  to  un- 
derwrite the  production  of  tobacco. 
After  all.  why  should  the  money  of  the 
taxpayers  be  used  for  that  purpose? 

Why  should  the  taxpayers  be  required 
to  pay  $40  million  annually  to  subsidize 
the  production  of  tobacco? 

I  am  not  a  doctor,  and  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  evaluate  the  opinion  of  the  Sur- 
geon General;  but  it  is  an  opinion  from 
a  responsible  source,  and  we  cannot 
ignore  it. 

Furthermore,  we  should  realize  that 
no  one  has  argued  that  tobacco  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  health  of  Americans,  whereas 
many  persons  have  argued  that  tobacco 
is  injurious  to  the  health.  Certainly 
there  are  many  better  uses  to  be  made 
of  the  money  of  the  American  taxpayers 
than  to  use  it  to  encourage  increased 
production  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
say — no  matter  what  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  says,  and  I.  too,  have  very  great 
respect  for  his  ability  and  his  outstand- 
ing integrity — that  I  think  he  has  gone  a 
little  far  in  attempting  to  place  his  judg- 
ment about  tobacco  above  that  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission,  and  In  attempting  to 
decide  more  than  the  Commission  has  de- 
cided, and  in  attempting  to  decide  what 
shall  be  done  before  the  Commission  has 
finished  its  work,  and  in  attempting  to 
usurp  even  the  prerogative  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Conmilssion,  which  itself  may 
attempt  to  go  too  far. 

I  repeat  that  the  only  result  of  the 
amendment  would  be  to  flood  the  coun- 
try with  cheap  tobacco,  and  ruin  the  to- 
bacco fanner.  I  intend  to  oppose  his 
amendment  with  all  my  might. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  this  amendment  will  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  or  any  other  agency  in  any 


of  their  decisions.  The  amendment  will 
not  interfere  with  anything  except  the 
flow  of  money  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  for 
the  purpose  of  subsidizing  the  production 
of  an  increased  crop  of  tobacco.  The 
amendment  merely  states  that  the  tax- 
payers' money  should  no  longer  be  used 
to  subsidize  the  production  of  tobacco.  I 
think  the  amendment  is  a  very  modest 
approach  to  this  problem,  which  was  so 
forcefully  called  to  our  attention  by  the 
Surgeon  General. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  will  be  able  to 
work  out  some  arrangement.  It  seems 
to  me  this  will  give  us  plenty  to  do  In  the 
days  ahead. 
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THE    1964  .  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 
AWARDS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  24.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Udall  made  awards  to  outstanding  pri- 
vate citizens  and  organizations  for  the 
great  record  they  have  made  in  further- 
ing the  cause  of  conservation. 

One  of  those  selected  was  Mr.  Henry 
Gerber.  of  Klamath  Falls.  Oreg..  whose 
long  and  distinguished  career  in  con- 
servation has  been  a  source  of  great 
strength  to  the  State  of  Oregon  and  to 
the  entire  Nation. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  Mr.  Gerber 
over  the  years  during  my  service  in  the 
Senate.  I  know  of  no  one  in  my  State 
who  has  been  more  helpful  to  me  on  all 
conservation  and  reclamation  projects 
than  Mr.  Gerber. 

I  was  particularly  delighted  that  his 
great  ability  was  recognized  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  in  making  this 
award. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Secretary's  announcement 
of  the  awards  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Skcbxtart  Udall  Announces  1964  Consesva- 
TioN  Service  Awards 

Two  judges,  a  State  offlcial,  two  organiza- 
tions, and  two  other  leading  conservation- 
ists have  been  named  to  receive  the  1964 
Conservation  Service  Awards  of  the  Depwt- 
ment  of  the  Interior,  Secretary  Stewart  L. 
tJdall  announced  today. 

The  awards  are  made  annually  to  private 
citizens  and  organizations  for  outstanding 
efforts  in  furthering  the  objectives  of  na- 
tural resource  conservation  programs. 

Honored  for  Impressive  service  activities  In 
the  field  of  conservation  were:  Hon.  Dan  H. 
Hughes,  of  Montrose,  Colo.,  former  district 
Judge  and  member  of  local.  State,  and  na- 
tional advisory  boards  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management;  Hon.  J.  B.  Sturrock.  of  Austin, 
Tex.,  former  county  Judge  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Texas  Water  Conservation  Asso- 
ciation; Earl  Coe.  of  Olympla.  Wash.,  director, 
State  department  of  conservation  and  former 
secretary  of  State  and  member  of  the  State 
legislature;  Theodore  Roosevelt  Association. 
New  York;  the  Secretary's  Advisory  Board  on 
Wildlife  Management;  Henry  Gerber.  of 
Klamath  Palls,  Oreg..  chairman  of  the  State 
advisory  board  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement: and  Sebastian  Williams.  Marys- 
vlUe.  Wash.,  member  of  the  Tulallp  Indian 
Tribe. 

The  Conservation  Service  Award  to  Judge 
Hughes  recognizes  his  many  years  of  devoted 


efforts,  strong  support,  and  activity  partici- 
pation In  land  and  water  resources  conser- 
vation. Judge  Hughes  Is  chairman  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council.  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  a  member  of  the  Colorado  Wa- 
ter Conservation  Board,  and  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  to  rewrite  the  Colorado  Water 
Code. 

"As  a  result  of  your  efforts  we  have  such 
projects  as  the  Uncompahgre,  the  Colorado- 
Big  Thompson,  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
and  partic.patlng  projecU.  and  the  Prylng- 
pan-Arkansas."  wrote  Secretary  Udall  In  a 
letter  to  Judge  Hughes. 

"Your  contributions  as  a  member  of  the 
local.  State,  and  National  advisory  boards  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  have  been 
Important  In  the  development  of  land  man- 
agement policies  and  programs." 

Judge  Sturrock  was  cited  for  his  work  over 
the  past  three  decades  in  furthering  water 
resource  development  and  conservation  on 
a  State  and  national  scope.  "You  recognized 
the  necessity  for  a  broad  and  coordinated 
approach  to  water  resources  problems  and 
projecU,  and  have  shown  rare  vision  In  mak- 
ing plans  for  the  future,"  Secretary  Udall 
said. 

"In  the  role  of  coordinator,  catalyst,  man- 
ager, and  worker,  you  played  a  major  part 
In  developing  a  unified  water  plan  for  the 
State  of  Texas.  Through  key  positions  In 
the  National  Reclamation  Association  and  as 
Director  In  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress,  your  role  In  connection  with  na- 
Uonal  water  resources  has  been  a  most  signif- 
icant one." 

In  honoring  Mr.  Coe  for  hU  service  in  the 
interest  of  resource  problems  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Secretary  Udall  wrote.  "As  a 
private  citizen,  legislator,  and  State  offlcial 
you  have  distinguished  yourself  as  an  effec- 
tive conservationist  dedicated  to  an  orderly 
and  comprehensive  resource  development 
program." 

"Your  work  on  behalf  of  the  Hanford  Gen- 
erating Plant,  the  Pacific  Northwest-Pacific 
Southwest  Interconnection,  and  optimum 
development  of  the  Columbia  River  has 
brought  significant  benefits  to  yovir  region 
and  the  Nation." 

Wortttf  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Associa- 
tion for  more  than  44  years  In  education  and 
public  service  In  the  field  of  conservation 
was  praised  by  Secretary  Udall  In  his  letter 
to  Oscar  S.  Straus,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  association  was  Instrumental  In 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Birthplace  Home  In  New  York  City  and  the 
preservation  of  Sagamore  Hill  at  Oyster  Bay. 
Long  Island,  both  with  valuable  collections 
of  Roosevelt  memorabilia,  fvu-nlshlngs.  and 
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The  association  has  perpetuated  the  Ideas 
Theodore  Roosevelt  believed  In  and  tried  to 
embody  In  practice  for  the  conservation  of 
the  Nation's  natural  resources.  "In  doing 
this."  Secretary  Udall  said.  "It  has  performed 
a  valuable  service  In  educating  the  public 
and  Influencing  public  opinion  for  an  en- 
lightened policy  of  conservation." 

Presenting  the  Conservation  Service  Award 
to  the  Advisory  Board  on  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment. Secretary  Udall  hailed  the  board's  re- 
port "Wildlife  Management  In  the  National 
Parks"  as  a  contribution  of  national  sig- 
nificance "which  has  materially  strengthened 
the  Department  of  the  Interior's  conserva- 
tion program."  At  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment, the  board  reviewed  wildlife  poli- 
cies and  management  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  determine  their  ade- 
quacy under  constantly  changing  ecological 
conditions  and  land  use  patterns. 

Comprising  the  board  are  Chairman  Dr. 
A.  Starker  Leopold,  associate  director,  Mu- 
seum of  Vertebrate  Zoology.  University  of 
California;  Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrlelson,  president, 
Wildlife  Management  Institute  and  a  former 
Director   of  Pish    and    Wildlife   Service;    Dr. 


Clarence  Cottam,  chairman,  board  of  trus- 
tees and  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Parks  Association,  and  director,  Welder  Wild- 
life Foundation.  Slnton.  Tex.;  Thomas  L. 
Kimball,  executive  director.  National  Wild- 
life Federation;  and  Dr.  Stanley  A.  Cain, 
chairman.  Department  of  Conservation,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

In  their  report,  submitted  March  4,  1963. 
the  board  members  brought  to  bear  a  collec- 
tive personal  knowledge  and  professional 
Judgment  covering  nearly  all  major  parks 
and  monuments  In  the  entire  national  park 
system. 

The  board's  report  "has  become  widely  rec- 
ognized as  a  classic  definition  of  depart- 
mental and  National  Park  Service  principles 
and  policies  relative  not  only  to  park  wild- 
life but  to  the  fundamental  pvu-poses,  appro- 
priate uses,  and  national  aiMl  worldwide  val- 
ues of  the  national  park  system  Itself,"  Sec- 
retary Udall  said. 

In  reviewing  the  conservation  achievement 
of  Mr.  Gerber,  Secretary  Udall  congratulated 
him  for  h!s  ardent  support  of  the  Depart- 
ment's varied  programs  for  resource  manage- 
ment and  cited  his  "dUtlnct  contribution  to 
the  programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment In  Its  management  and  conservation  of 
the  Nation's  land  and  natural  resources." 

Mr.  Gerber  has  been  a,  member  of  a  Graz- 
ing District  Advisory  Board  almost  contin- 
uously since  1936.  For  many  years  a  member 
of  the  State  Advisory  Board  to  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  he  Is  now  chairman  of 
that  board  and  the  Oregon  cattle  representa- 
tive to  the  National  Advisory  Board  Council 
for  Public  Land  Management. 

"You  have  rendered  excellent  service  In 
connection  with  the  Vale  Project  In  Oregon, 
a  major  range  rehabilitation  program  on  6.6 
million  acres  of  rangeland,"  said  Secretary 
Udall.  "You  have  continually  worked  at 
creating  an  atmoephere  of  good  will  between 
the  Department  and  the  users  of  the  Federal 
range." 

Secretary  Udall  presented  the  Conservation 
Service  Award  to  Mr.  Williams  for  hU  pro- 
gressive "efforts  and  leadership  In  conserva- 
tion of  the  fishery  resources  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  particularly  In  waters  on  and 
adjacent  to  the  Tulallp  Indian  Reservation." 
Mr.  WUUams  Is  a  member  of  the  Tulallp 
Tribes,  Inc.,  of  the  Tulallp  Reservation  and 
was  former  business  manager  for  the  tribes' 
Industrial  programs. 

"You  have  worked  diligently  with  tribal 
leaders,  and  with  Federal,  State,  county,  and 
community  leaders  Interested  In  the  fishery 
program,"  Secretary  Udall  said.  "Through 
your  farslghted  concern  for  the  conservation 
of  the  fishery  resources,  you  have  encouraged 
and  promoted  close  cooperation  between  trib- 
al groups  and  the  non-Indian  communities 
In  this  Important  program." 


TEXAS  INDEPENDENCE  DAY. 
MARCH  2 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
today  is  Independence  Day.  Texas  In- 
dependence Day.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  years  ago,  59  men,  English 
speaking  and  Spanish  speaking,  bom  in 
Texas,  in  Mexico,  in  Canada,  in  all  the 
British  Isles,  in  Virign-a  and  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  in  9  other  States  of  the  American 
Union,  all  then  residents  of  Texas,  met 
in  a  blacksmith  shop  at  Washington-on- 
the-Brazos  River,  and  declared  Texas 
independent  from  Mexico. 

When  the  Texas  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  signed,  Santa  Anna  with 
several  thousand  men  held  the  Alamo  in 
San  Antonio  under  seige.  Santa  Anna 
had  besieged  the  chapel-fortress  since 
February  23;  it  was  held  by  186  brave 


men  xmder  the  command  of  Colonels 
William  B.  Travis.  James  Bowie,  and 
David  Crockett,  men  born  in  Spanish 
and  Mexican  Texas,  men  bom  in  the 
British  Isles,  men  born  in  a  dozen  States 
of  the  American  Union.  Some  were  old 
veterans  like  Bowie  Knife  Creator  James 
Bowie,  or  Frontiersman  Davy  Crockett. 
Some  were  mere  boys,  not  yet  15  years 
of  age.  All  fought  to  the  death.  There 
were  no  survivors  in  their  battle  for 
liberty,  when  the  Alamo  fell  on  March  6. 
1836,  just  4  days  after  independence  was 
declared. 

This  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
the  first  such  declaration  in  the  world  to 
declare  the  failure  of  the  goverrunent  be- 
ing opposed,  to  support  a  public  system 
of  education,  as  a  cause  for  revolution. 
This  the  Texas  patriots  did  in  the  follow- 
ing language: 

It  has  failed  to  establish  any  public  sys- 
tem of  education,  although  possessed  of  al- 
most boundless  resources  (the  public  do- 
main) and.  although,  It  Is  an  axiom.  In 
political  science,  that  unless  a  people  are 
educated  and  enlightened  It  Is  Idle  to  ex- 
pect the  continuance  of  civil  liberty,  or  the 
capacity  for  self-government. 

Mr.  President,  Texas  established  her 
independence  by  the  valor  of  her  people 
and  by  force  of  arms. 

Sam  Houston,  commander  of  the  vic- 
torious Texans  at  the  Battle  of  San 
Jacinto,  April  21,  1836.  was  born  March 
2,  1793.  March  2  is  a  double  holiday:  It 
is  Texas  Independence  Day  and  the 
birthday  of  the  liberator.  Sam  Houston. 
Mr.  President,  within  10  years  of  the 
Texas  declaration,  Texas  was  admitted 
as  a  State  in  the  Union.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  that  act,  California,  New  Mex- 
ico, Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  and  portions 
of  Colorado  and  Wyoming  were  acquired 
by  the  Union,  and  our  flag  was  carried 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  our  manifest  destiny 
achieved. 

Mr.  President,  our  people  have 
spanned  the  continent,  our  new  fron- 
tiers of  land  were  won  on  this  continent 
long  over  a  century  ago,  but  the  higher 
boundary,  the  greater  frontier,  called  for 
in  the  Texas  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, has  not  yet  been  realized. 

Full  education  of  our  children  is  an 
American  dream,  a  Texas  dream.  This 
88th  Congress  has  passed  five  education 
bills  to  help  make  that  dream  come  true. 
But  there  is  much  more  to  be  done,  on  a 
State  and  National  level.  The  cold  war 
GI  bill  now  on  the  Senate  Calendar  cries 
out  for  passage.  Texas  suffers  in  35th 
place  among  the  States  in  the  education 
of  our  children. 

Free  public  education  for  all  children 
through  junior  college,  now  available  in 
very  few  States  in  the  Union,  should  now 
become  a  must  for  every  State,  and  its 
opportunity  open  before  every  American 
child. 

We  can  best  serve  the  spirit  of  March 
2,  the  spirit  of  1836,  the  spirit  of  the 
Alamo,  and  the  spirit  of  San  Jacinto,  by 
establishing  such  public  systems  of  edu- 
cation as  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  20th  century  now. 

This  is  the  great  goal,  the  unfinished 
task  ahead  of  us,  as  it  was  in  1836.  Let 
us  move  forward  with  this  unfinished 
work. 
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Acrivri'iES  OP  national  council 

OP  CHURCHES  IN  SUPPORT  OP 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  received  In  my  office  a  copy  of  a 
letter  written  by  Maj.  Edgar  C.  Bundy. 
executive  secretary  of  the  Church  League 
of  America,  in  Wheaton,  111.,  to  Mr. 
Mortimer  M.  Caplin.  US.  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue.  In  this  letter  Major 
Bundy  raises  a  most  valid  question  about 
activities  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United  States 
of  America  in  behalf  of  the  so-called  civil 
rights  legislation  now  pending  in  the 
Congress.  As  I  understand  our  tax  laws, 
Mr.  President,  these  activities  by  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  are  In  vio- 
lation of  the  tax-exempt  privileges  which 
have  been  granted  to  it.  This  letter  and 
the  attached  letter  from  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  to  executives  of 
State  Councils  of  Churches  and  other 
interested  persons,  dated  February  5. 
1964,  clearly  show  that  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  is  engaging  in  polit- 
ical activity  of  a  lobbying  nature.  The 
letter  from  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  further  stresses  the  importance 
of  placing  pressures  on  the  U.S.  Senate, 
both  in  person  and  by  mail,  in  order  to 
try  to  railroad  the  strongest  possible 
so-called  civil  rights  legislation  through 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Major  Bundy's  letter  to  Mr. 
Caplin  and  the  attached  copy  of  the 
letter  from  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  in  behalf  of  the  so-caUed  civil 
rights  legislation  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  so  that  the 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  will  have 
a  better  understanding  of  the  types  of 
pressures  being  used  to  railroad  this  leg- 
islation through  the  Senate — even  in  vio- 
lation of  the  internal  revenue  laws  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  calling  these 
letters  to  the  attention  of  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  of  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  for  appropriate 
study  and  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Pebeuast  27.  1964. 
Mr.  MORTIMEK  M.  Capun, 
U.S.  CommUsioner  of  Internal  Reventte, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAB  Mb.  Caplin:  I  should  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  encloced  photographic  re- 
production of  a  letter  dated  February  5. 
1964.  on  the  official  letterhead  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  In  the  United 
States  of  America. 

You  will  note  that  the  executives  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  are  openly 
lobbying  for  the  passage  of  current  proposed 
legislation  now  under  consideration  by  the 
Congress,  namely  the  so-called  civil  rights 
bin.  Mention  Is  made  of  a  lobbyist,  one 
James  Hamilton,  who  Is  maintained  by  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  In  Washing- 
ton. DC.  for  the  purpose  of  "working  on 
legislation."  Furthermore,  you  wUl  notice 
that  the  National  Council  of  Churches  Is  at- 
tempting to  Influence  clergymen  everywhere 
to  support  the  particular  legislation  In  ques- 
tion. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  laws  en- 
acted by  the  Congress,  under  which  an  or- 
ganization may  possess  and  retain  its  tax- 


exempt  status,  forbid  such  organizations 
from  engaging  In  any  activities  designed  to 
Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legisla- 
tion. If  my  understanding  Is  correct.  It  Is 
clear  that  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
has  violated  the  tax  laws  In  the  present  In- 
stance, at  least.  In  view  of  this  fact.  I  should 
like  to  ask  you  how  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  Is  able  to  retoln  Its  tax-exempt 
status? 

As  executive  secretary  of  the  Church 
League  of  America,  a  Ux  exempt  organization 
which  has  always  scrupulously  observed  the 
requirements  Imposed  by  law.  I  should  like  to 
receive  your  official  opinion  as  to: 

(1)  Whether  or  not  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  has  violated  the  tax  laws  In 
light  of  Its  self-disclosed  activities  as  re- 
vealed by  the  letter  of  February  5,  1964; 
and 

(2)  Whether  or  not  the  Dep)artment  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  will  conduct  an  Investiga- 
tion Into  the  apparent  violations  of  the  tax 
laws  by  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 

Furthermore,  I  should  like  to  know  wheth- 
er your  Department  will  Inform  me  of  Its 
final  determination  In  this  matter  relative 
to  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 

I  shall  await  your  reply  with  great  Inter- 
est. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Kdgar  C.  Bttndt, 
Executive  Secretary. 

National  Council  or  the 

Churches  or  Christ. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  Februiry  5. 1964. 
Executives  of   State  Councils  of   Churches; 
Other  Interested  Persons. 
Dkar  Friends:  Congratulations  to  you  and 
all  of  the  people  In  your  State  whose  sup- 
port has  made  It  possible  for  the  civil  rights 
bill  to  reach  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

There  are  now  a  number  of  things  for  us 
to  do: 

1.  Ask  those  who  have  been  working  on 
the  civil  rights  bill  In  your  communities  to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  bill  and  be  pre- 
pared to  contact  their  Congressmen  to  sup- 
port passage  of  a  strong  bill  with  FEPC 
and  public  accommodations.  They  can  tell 
from  the  progress  of  the  bill  In  the  House 
whether  a  barrage  of  telegrams,  telephone 
calls  and  even  visits  to  their  respective  Con- 
gressmen may  be  useful. 

2.  Our  own  representative  In  Washington. 
James  Hamilton,  and  others  working  on  the 
legislation  expect  the  Senate  to  be  our  major 
problem.  A  filibuster  Is  likely.  Watch  the 
newspapers  for  any  Indication  of  when  the 
bill  will  reach  the  Senate. 

3  Be  prepared,  at  the  time  the  bill  Is  an- 
nounced to  reach  the  Senate,  to  have  delega- 
tions ready  from  your  State  to  come  to 
Washington  In  as  large  numbers  as  possible. 

4.  We  plan  round-the-clock  church  serv- 
ices In  Washington  at  the  time  the  bill  comes 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  during  any 
filibuster  which  develops. 

5.  Will  you  send  us  a  list  of  clergymen 
whom  you  know  would  be  willing  to  serve 
as  a  kind  of  preaching  mission  In  our  church 
services  in  Washington  at  the  time  of  the 
filibuster? 

6  The  moment  the  bill  Is  announced  to 
reach  the  Senate,  a  massive  letter  writing 
campaign  will  be  necessary.  Remind  every- 
one that  their  letters,  telephone  calls,  and 
visits  have  made  the  progress  of  the  bill 
possible.  Official  Washington  leaders  have 
said  to  \is  that  It  Is  largely  the  church  which 
has  made  the  legislation   move  forward. 

Congratulations  again,  for  each  person  who 
wrote  a  letter,  sent  a  message,  or  Interviewed 
a  Senator  or  Congressman  truly  Is  the 
church. 

Whenever  we  do  things  In  an  orderly  lawful 
fashion  It  encourages  all  people.  Therefore, 
the  legislation  has  more  importance  than 
the  placing  of  a  law  on  the  statute  books. 


The  passage  of  such  •  bill  Indicates  our  be- 
lief that  America  can  still  accomplish  things 
In  an  orderly  fashion. 

Please  let  us  have  your  list  of  ministers 
as  soon  as  possible.     We  hope  you  will  also 
report   any  progress  In   the  mobilization  of 
the  people  of  your  State. 
Cordially  yours, 

Robert  W.  Spikb, 

Executive  Director. 
Anna  Arnold  Heogeman, 
Coordinator,  Special  Events. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ACT   OP   1964— THE 

COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  in- 
creased consumption  of  cotton — and 
wheat — to  maintain  the  income  of  cot- 
ton producers  to  provide  a  special  re- 
search prdgram  designed  to  lower  costs 
of  production,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
cotton  program  proposed  by  H.R.  6196 
constitutes  an  attempt  to  deal  with  what 
it,  to  many  of  us,  an  old  problem,  which 
through  continuing  deterioration  has  be- 
come a  deadly  serious  one.  The  dilemma 
of  the  cotton  industry  in  the  United 
States  was  both  predictable  and  pre- 
dicted, but  it  is  no  less  a  dilemma  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  it  required  some- 
thing less  than  clairvoyance  to  antici- 
pate its  occurrence. 

U.S.  grown  cotton  is  rapidly  becoming 
noncompetitive. 

For  8  years  now,  domestic  manufac- 
turers have  not  been  able  to  buy  cotton 
at  the  price  which  foreign  manufac- 
turers could  buy  it.  At  the  present  time, 
the  domestic  manufacturers  must  pay 
about  8  'a  cents  more  per  pound  than  do 
foreign  manufacturers.  According  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  cost 
of  cotton  has  averaged  55  percent  of  the 
selling  price  of  manufactured  cotton 
products.  The  results  of  the  two-price 
system  are  twofold. 

First.  Imports  of  cotton  products  have 
increased  from  the  equivalent  of  about 
181.000  bales  in  1955  to  nearly  700.000 
bales  in  1963. 

Second.  Since  the  last  quarter  of  1960, 
cotton  has  suffered  a  direct  competitive 
loss  to  synthetic  fibers  of  almost  2  mil- 
lion bales. 

This  is  a  problem  of  the  entire  cotton 
industry,  from  the  producer  to  the  broker 
who  sells  the  manufactured  product.  It 
is  by  no  means  a  problem  of  the  manu- 
facturer only,  for  the  manufacturer  can 
shift  his  production  to  synthetics,  as  he 
is  Increasingly  doing.  It  is  a  problem 
for  the  cotton  industry  In  its  entirety. 

The  public  also  has  a  large  stake  In 
this  program.  There  can  be  no  question 
of  the  fact  that  the  more  noncompetitive 
cotton  becomes,  the  greater  the  amount 
which  will  end  up  in  Government  stor- 
age, and  the  higher  will  be  the  cost  of  the 
cotton  program  to  the  Government.  De- 
spite a  cut  in  the  national  acreage  allot- 
ment of  more  than  2  million  acres, 
annual  storage  and  handling  charges  on 
Government  cotton  have  increased  dur- 
ing the  last  2  years  from  $25  million  to 
about  $75  million.  As  taxpayers,  the 
public  has  a  big  stake  In  the  solution  of 
this  problem. 

The  public  also  has  a  stake  in  the 
problem  as  consumers.    According  to  a 


recent  study  correlating  the  price  of  raw 
cotton  and  the  price  of  cotton  cloth, 
changes  in  the  price  of  one  was  almost 
Invariably  reflected  by  proportionate 
changes  In  the  other.  Thus  the  premium 
above  the  world  market  price  paid  by 
domestic  manufacturers  for  raw  cotton 
Is  ultimately  paid  by  the  consumer,  and 
the  elimination  of  the  two-price  system 
would  accrue  primarily  into  the  pocket- 
book  of  the  consumer. 

The  elimination  of  the  two-price  sys- 
tem for  cotton  has  repeatedly  been  rec- 
ommended In  this  body.  In  the  2d 
session  of  the  85th  Congress,  the  Senate 
passed  Senate  Resolution  287,  which  au- 
thorized an  investigation  of  the  factors 
bearing  on  the  plight  of  the  domestic 
textile  Industry.  Pursuant  to  this  reso- 
lution, a  very  thorough  Investigation  was 
conducted  by  a  special  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  Nu- 
merous hearings  were  held  both  in 
Washington  and  at  various  other  points 
In  the  country.  In  Its  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate filed  on  February  4,  1959.  the  sub- 
committee recommended : 

We  recommend  Immediate  elimination  of 
the  two-price  system  on  cotton  which  adds 
to  the  competitive  disadvantage  of  the  cot- 
ton textile  Industry  vls-a-vls  foreign  pro- 
ducers of  cotton  textiles  who  use  American 
grown  cotton  to  manufacture  textile  products 
sold  In  our  markets.  If  It  Is  not  feasible  to 
eliminate  the  two-price  system  on  cotton  Im- 
mediately, we  recommend  that  tariffs  on  Im- 
ported cotton  products  be  Increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  In  cost  be- 
tween foreign  produced  and  domestically  pro- 
duced cotton  products  resulting  from  the 
two-price  cotton  systwn.  If  the  two-price 
system  Is  to  be  eliminated  gradually,  as  Is 
envisaged  under  legislation  now  In  effect,  we 
recommend  that  tariffs  be  Increased  Immedi- 
ately to  compensate  for  differences  in  cost 
resulting  from  the  two-price  cotton  sjrstem, 
and  that  these  additions  to  the  tariff  be 
scaled  down  as  the  price  differential  to  for- 
eign and  domestic  purchasers  of  American 
cotton  Is  reduced  or  eliminated. 

This  same  subcommittee  has  each  year 
reviewed  the  history  of  the  textile  Indus- 
try and  has  kept  the  Senate  advised  as 
to  the  situation  in  supplemental  reports. 
For  instance,  in  its  report  to  the  Senate 
on  March  14,  1961,  the  subconunittee 
stated : 

We  are  encouraged  to  see  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  currently  examining 
possible  alternatives  to  the  present  price  EUp- 
port  program  for  cotton  which  has  resulted 
In  a  two-price  system  penalizing  AmerlcaJi 
cotton  manufacturers.  We  recommended 
that  this  Investigation  be  completed  as  rap- 
Idly  as  possible  with  a  view  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  two-price  system.  If  this  system 
Is  to  be  eliminated  gradually,  we  recommend 
that  tariffs  a^d/or  fees  be  Increased  Immedi- 
ately to  compensate  for  differences  In  cost 
resulting  from  the  present  two-price  system, 
and  that  these  tariffs  be  scaled  down  as  the 
price  differential  to  foreign  and  domestic 
purchasers  of  American  cotton  Is  reduced  or 
eliminated. 

In  April  1962,  the  subcommittee  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  that  under  the 
President's  seven-point  program  on 
textiles : 

The  E>epartment  of  Agriculture  was  di- 
rected to  explore  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  eliminate  or  offset  the  cost  to  U.P 
mills  of  the  adverse  differential  In  raw  cot- 
ton costs  between  domestic  and  foreign  tex- 
tile producers. 


The  explorations  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  resulted  in  absolutely  noth- 
ing, however,  and  in  its  report  of  July  18, 
1963,  the  Textile  Subcommittee  recog- 
nized that  Congress  would  have  to  take 
action  In  the  matter.  The  subcommittee 
reported: 

We  agree  fully  with  President  Kennedy 
that  the  Inequity  of  the  two-price  system  of 
cotton  costs  remains  as  a  unique  burden 
upon  the  American  textile  Industry,  for 
which  a  solution  must  be  found  In  the  near 
future. 

This  peculiar  anomaly  resulting  from  our 
agricultural  price  support  program  must  be 
eliminated.  This  is  a  matter  which  can  be 
corrected  by  legislative  action,  and  It  Is  our 
sincere  hope  that  an  agreement  can  be 
reached  In  the  House  and  the  Senate  which 
will  remove  this  Intolerable  competitive  dis- 
advantage before  the  end  of  the  present 
session  of  Congress. 

As  is  quite  clear  from  the  excerpts 
from  the  reports  which  I  have  quoted, 
the  Textile  Subcommittee  has  repeatedly 
urged  that  the  situation  be  remedied  by 
the  imposition  of  an  import  equalization 
fee.  This  the  various  administrations 
have  refused  to  do.  Indeed,  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  long-term  cotton  textile 
agreement  in  Geneva  has  apparently 
precluded  the  possibility  of  obtaining  the 
imposition  of  an  important  equalization 
fee. 

The  domestic  subsidy  is,  therefore,  ap- 
parently the  last  and  only  alternative 
available  by  which  we  can  permit  the 
U.S.  manufacturers  to  purchase  cotton 
at  the  world  market  price.  If  this  step 
is  not  taken  by  the  Congress,  the  mills 
will  have  no  alternative  but  to  switch 
to  the  manufacture  of  synthetics. 

This  they  have  already  demonstrated 
their  capability  to  do.  I  personally  know 
of  many  Instances  In  which  manufactur- 
ers which  have  traditionally  been  ex- 
clusive producers  of  cotton  products  have 
experimented  with  running  synthetic 
fibers  on  the  machinery  heretofore  used 
exclusively  for  manufacturing  cotton. 
Their  experiments  have  been  successful. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  If  legislation  to  make  cotton 
available  to  them  at  the  world  market 
price  Is  not  forthcoming,  they  will  have 
no  alternative  but  ultimately  to  cease 
manufacturing  cotton  products. 

In  my  opinion,  the  choice  before  this 
body  today  is  whether  we  will  continue 
to  have  a  cotton  industry  on  anything 
like  the  scale  it  now  exists.  However 
much  each  of  us  m'ght  prefer  a  different 
approach,  the  bill  before  us  presents  the 
only  one  which  is  possible  of  attainment 
and  which  will  effectively  deal  with  the 
dilemma. 

This  bill  will  permit  the  U.S.  manu- 
facturers to  buy  cotton  at  the  world 
market  price,  and  thus  remain  in  the 
business  of  producing  cotton  products. 

It  win  provide  a  continuing  market 
for  domestically  produced  cotton  which 
will  otherwise  surely  end  up  in  Govern- 
ment storage  at  great  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

It  will  give  the  producers,  both  large 
and  small,  a  chance  to  grow  cotton 
profitably,  while  permitting  a  test  of  the 
ability  of  U.S.  farmers  to  compete  in  the 
world  market  without  any  supports. 


The  bill  also  provides  for  the  first  time 
an  authorization  of  a  substantial  sum, 
$10  million,  for  research  toward  the  re- 
duction of  the  cost  of  producing  cotton. 
This  is  where  the  ultimate  solution  to  the 
entire  cotton  program  lies.  There  is  no 
reason  why  such  problems  as  the  boll 
weevil  cannot  be  entirely  eliminated  if 
sufficient  effort  is  devoted  to  that  end. 
Other  reductions  in  cost  of  production 
can  also  be  accomplished. 

In  the  interim,  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  suiy  other  way  to  keep 'the  cotton  in- 
dustry alive  than  is  provided  in  this  bill. 
I  urge  that  the  Senate  pase  the  cotton 
program  In  H  R.  6196  as  it  was  reported 
by  the  committee. 

amendments 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
cotton  and  wheat  bill  (H  R.  6196)  to  pro- 
vide for  national  food  and  fiber  reserves. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  also  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  relating  to  the  op- 
erations of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, and  In  particular  the  matter 
of  giving  priority  to  private  channels  and 
facilities  of  trade  In  the  Commodity 
Credit  program  of  storage  marketing  op- 
erations, and  the  use  of  Government- 
owned  storage  facilities  only  if  privately 
owned  storage  facilities  are  not  adequate, 
and  in  such  manner  as  not  to  displace 
or  compete  with  privately  owned  facil- 
ities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  two  amendments  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed. 
Without  objection,  the  two  amendments 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota will  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
The  amendments  are  as  follows: 
Amendment  448 
Amendment    to    encourage    Increased    con- 
sumption of  cotton,  to  maintain  the  in- 
come  of  cotton   producers,   to  provide  a 
special  research  program  designed  to  lower 
costs  of  production,  and   for  other  pur- 
poses 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  foUowlng. 
new  title:  j 

"TITLE  ni E8TABLI8HMKNT  OF  COMMISSION     _ 

"Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Commission  on  United  States  Food  and 
Fiber  Policy  Act." 

"SBC.  302.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  bipartisan  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Commission  on  United  States  Food  and  Fi- 
ber Policy  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
•Commission'). 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
twenty-five  members  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  Five  to  be  appointed  from  persons  en- 
gaged In  farming; 

"(2)  Five  to  be  appointed  from  persons 
engaged  In  the  marketing  of  farm  commodi- 
ties or  products; 

"(3)  Five  to  be  appointed  from  persons 
engaged  In  the  processing  of  farm  commodi- 
ties; 

"(4)  Five  to  be  appointed  from  the  general 
public;  and 

"  (5)  Five  to  be  appointed  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

"(c)  Vacancies  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the 
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same  manner  In  which  the  oii^nal  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

"(d)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  to  serve  as 
Chairman. 

"(e)  Thirteen  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

"Compensation  of  membera  of  the  Commis- 
sion 

"Skc.  303.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission 
appointed  from  the  Federal  Oovernment 
shall  serve  without  compensation  In  addition 
to  that  received  for  their  services  as  officers 
or  employees  of  the  Federal  Oovernment.  but 
they  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  Commission 
for  travel  and.  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  a  per 
diem  allowance  In  the  amount  authorized 
under  the  Travel  Expenses  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  for  Federal  employees. 

"(b)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed from  private  life  shall,  whenever  the 
President  determines  such  action  necessary 
or  appropriate,  receive  compensation  for  each 
day  on  which  the  member  Is  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  duties  of  the  Commission 
for  travel  and.  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  a  per 
diem  allowance  in  the  amount  authorized 
under  the  Travel  Expenses  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  for  Federal  employees. 

"Staff  of  the  Commission 
••8«c.  304  (a)  The  Commission  may  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  per- 
sonnel as  It  deems  advisable  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service  laws 
and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 

"(b)  The  Commission  may  procure,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
classification  laws,  temporary  and  Intermit- 
tent services  to  the  same  extent  as  authorized 
for  the  departments  by  section  15  of  the  Act 
of  August  2.  1946  (60  Stat.  810.  5  U.S.C  55a) . 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  975  per  diem  for 
Individuals. 

"Duties  of  the  Commission 

"Bmc.  306.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  make 
a  comprehensive  study  and  Investigation  of 
any  and  all  matterL  which  relate  to  the 
food  and  fiber  policies  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  direct  and  indirect  effect  of  such 
policies  on  all  segments  of  our  society  In 
carrying  out  such  study  and  Investigation 
the  Commission  shall  give  special  considera- 
tion to— 

"  ( 1)  the  Import  and  export  policies  and 
practices  of  foreign  nations  wlthirespect  to 
food  and  fiber  and  the  effect  of  those  policies 
on  the  United  States; 

"(3)  the  various  systems  used  by  this  Na- 
tion for  marketing  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties and  products; 

"(3)  the  effectiveness  of  our  present  poli- 
cies In  the  use  of  food  Internationally,  and 
bow  such  policies  might  be  Improved; 

"(4)  the  problems  of  rural  poverty  In  the 
United  States: 

"(5)  the  strategic  reserve  policies  of  the 
United  States; 

"(6)  the  cost  of  and  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  various  food  and  fiber  programs  of 
this  Nation;  and 

"(7)  the  method  of  extending  and  expand- 
ing Public  Law  480  without  Injuring  oom- 
merclal  markets. 

"(b)  The  Conunlsslon  shall  subnilt  to  the 
President,  not  more  than  eighteen  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act.  a  re- 
port of  Its  findings  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  food  and  fiber  policies  of 
the  Uniud  States.  The  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist  thirty  days  after  the  submission 
of  Its  report. 

"Expenses  of  the  Commission 
"Skc  306  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Commission,  out  oX 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act." 


Amekdmknt  450 

Insert  In  the  proper  place: 

"Sec.  — .  Subject  to  any  other  statutory 
provisions  which  apply  to  the  Secretary  and 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  In  carrying 
out  their  activities  and  responsibilities.  It  Is 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  In  carrying  out 
price  support  and  other  programs  of  the  De- 
partment, the  Secretai7  and  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall,  to  the  maxlmimi 
extent  practicable  consistent  with  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  Corporation's  purposes  and 
with  the  efficient  and  effective  conduct  of 
Its  operations,  give  priority  to  private  chan- 
nels and  facilities  oX  trade  In  Its  storage  and 
marketing  operation*  and  use  Oovernment- 
owned  storage  facilities  only  where  privately 
owned  storage  facilities  are  not  adequate  and 
In  such  manner  as  will  not  displace  or  com- 
pete with  privately  owned  facilities." 


THE  THIRD  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday. March  1.  1964.  was  the  Peace 
Corps'  third  birthday.  On  March  1. 1981, 
President  Kennedy  signed  an  Executive 
order  which  established  the  Peace  Corps 
on  a  temporary  pilot  basis.  The  Presi- 
dent took  this  action  so  that  the  Con- 
gress would  have  available  to  it  a  source 
of  Information  and  experience  to  aid  it 
in  considering  the  merits  of  the  Peace 
Corps  bill  which  was  transmitted  a  few 
weeks  later. 

During  the  last  3  years  the  Congress 
has  enacted  much  legislation  of  great 
importance,  both  to  this  Nation  and  to 
the  free  world. 

I  do  not  now  say  that  of  these  many 
acts  the  Peace  Corps  Act  was  the  most 
important.  But  even  now.  if  someone 
pressed  me,  I  would  readily  concede  that 
25  or  50  years  from  now  history  may  well 
have  proved  that  It  was. 

And  even  now  I  must  confess  to  a  spe- 
cial feeling  of  pride  and  achievement 
whenever  my  thoughts  turn  to  the  Peace 
Corps.  To  think  even  for  a  moment  in 
the  course  of  a  busy  day  of  our  Peace 
Corps  volunteers,  now  7.500  strong  in- 
cluding those  in  training,  working  in  45 
countries  to  help  them  to  meet  critical 
needs  for  trained  manpower  and  to  pro- 
mote mutual  understanding,  warms  my 
heart  and  lifts  my  spirits. 

There  is  much  concrete  evidence  of 
the  achievements  of  the  Peace  Corps 
during  the  last  3  years. 

You  may  recall,  Mr.  President,  that 
when  the  Peace  Corps  was  established, 
there  was  little  doubt  that  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  overseas  needed  the 
kind  of  trained  manpower  skills  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  could  provide.  But 
there  was  much  doubt,  not  only  overseas 
but  right  here  in  this  country,  as  to 
whether  or  not  young  American  men  and 
women  could  live  and  work  effectively 
overseas  under  living  conditions  which 
were  a  far  cry  from  what  they  were  used 
to  here  in  the  United  States.  People  at 
home  and  abroad  wondered  if  young 
Americans  had  gotten  too  soft.  People 
openly  spoke  of  the  so-called  silent 
generation. 

The  past  3  years  have  laid  these 
doubts  to  rest. 

The  demand  for  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers from  abroad  far  exceeds  the  num- 
ber the  Peace  Corps  has  trhosen  to  try 


to  supply.  There  could  be  no  better 
evidence  of  the  value  foreign  countries 
place  on  the  Peace  Corps. 

Americans  in  ever  increasing  numbers 
are  volunteering  for  Peace  Corps  service. 
EXiring  each  of  the  last  3  months 
the  number  of  applications  for  Peace 
Corps  service  has  set  a  new  record:  4,812 
applications  were  received  in  December. 
5.037  in  January  and  the  astounding 
number  of  5.634  in  February 

During  the  last  3  months,  almost  as 
many  Americans  applied  for  Peace  Corps 
service  as  did  in  the  whole  of  fiscal  year 
1962,  the  Peace  Corps'  first  full  year  of 
operations. 

Despite  the  demand  from  overseas  for 
more  volunteers  and  the  mounting  num- 
ber of  applications  for  Peace  Corps  serv- 
ice, the  Peace  Corps  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Sargent  Shrlver  continues 
to  grow  at  a  rate  which  strikes  exactly 
the  right  balance  between  confidence 
and  coriservatism.  This  year's  Peace 
Corps  authorizing  bill,  which  was  re- 
(Mrted  without  objection  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  last  Thurs- 
day, and  which  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  today,  actually  calls  for  a  some- 
what smaller  rate  of  input  of  new  volun- 
teers next  year  than  is  plaimed  with  the 
funds  available  for  this  year. 

With  applications  for  Peace  Corps 
service  reaching  alltime  highs,  this 
means  that  the  Peace  Corps  will  be  able 
to  apply  even  more  rigorous  selection 
standards  than  it  has  In  the  past. 

By  this  I  do  not  in  any  way  mean  to 
suggest  Uiat  the  quality  of  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  now  is  not  excellent.  When 
Sargent  Shrlver  testified  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  last  week, 
he  pointed  out  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion from  the  chairman,  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  that  only  4.5 
percent  of  the  volunteers  who  have  been 
assigned  to  service  overseas  had  failed 
to  complete  their  full  term  of  service  be- 
cause of  inability  to  adjust  or  similar 
reasons.  This,  all  experts  agree,  is  a  truly 
phenomenal  record.  It  testifies  to  the 
skill  of  the  Peace  Corps  staff,  both  here 
and  overseas.  But  above  all  It  testifies 
to  the  quality  and  dedication  of  those 
Americans  who  have  volunteered  for 
Peace  Corps  service. 

The  volunteers  have  also  more  than 
Justified  the  hopes  of  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve in  the  long-term  contribution  that 
humanitarian,  nonpolitical,  people-to- 
people  programs  can  make  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.  The  volunteers  have  been  able 
to  continue  on  the  Job — enjoying  the 
respect  and  affection  of  the  {>eople  whom 
they  serve — in  Peru,  the  IXHninican  Re- 
public, Honduras,  and.  most  recently, 
Panama,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  these  countries  have  been  or 
are  now  interrupted. 

I  believe  that  this  record  amply  dem- 
onstrates the  wisdom  of  the  amendment 
to  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  which  Sena- 
tor Kkating  and  I  sponsored  last  year 
That  amendment  made  it  clear  that  Aid 
Act  proviiiions  re<juirlng  the  termination 
of  aid  should  not  require  termination  of 
the  Peace  Corps  or  other  people-to-peo- 
ple programs  such  as  the  Fulbrlght  pro- 
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gram  and  certain  food-for-peace  activi- 
ties. 

On  any  birthday,  it  is  as  appropriate 
to  peer  into  the  future  as  to  review  ac- 
complishments of  the  past. 

The  Peace  Corps  obviously  enjoys  the 
full  and  affectionate  support  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  Both  In  his  speech  to  the 
Congress  after  President  Kennedy's 
death  and  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage he  singled  out  the  Peace  Corps  for 
special  praise. 

Certainly,  regard  for  the  Peace  Corps 
both  overseas  suid  in  the  United  States 
has  never  been  higher. 

This  kind  of  support  cannot  but  auger 
well  for  the  Peace  Corps'  future. 

What  remains  to  be  done?  Much 
tribute  has  been  paid  to  the  extraordi- 
nary ability,  enthusiasm  and  adminis- 
trative skill  of  Sargent  Shriver  and  the 
Peace  Corps  staff  he  has  assembled. 
Now^  that  the  Peace  Corp  has  established 
itself  it  is  even  more  important  for  it 
to  continue  to  value  highly  the  imagina- 
tion, intelligence  and  "get  it  done"  vi- 
tality which  has  animated  the  Peace 
Corps  during  its  infancy  and  youth.  To 
preserve  these  qualities  for  the  long  pull 
is  in  many  ways  a  greater  challenge  to 
the  staff  and  to  the  volunteers  than  was 
the  creation  and  early  development  of 
the  Peace  Corps. 

These  efforts  should  not  be  corvfined  to 
Improving  the  Peace  Corps"  selection, 
traiiilng,  programing  and  adminlstra- 
ticHi.  A  whole  new  area  Is  deserving  of 
the  serious  attention  of  the  Peace  Corps' 
staff.  In  his  special  message  to  the  Con- 
gress of  March  1,  1961,  President  Ken- 
nedy said: 

The  benefits  of  the  Peace  Corps  will  not 
be  limited  to  the  countries  In  which  It  serves. 
Our  own  young  msn  and  women  will  be  en- 
riched by  the  experience  of  living  and  work- 
ing In  foreign  lands.  They  will  have  ac- 
quired new  skills  and  experience  which  will 
aid  them  In  their  future  careers  and  add  to 
our  own  country's  supply  of  trained  person- 
nel and  teachers.  They  will  return  better 
able  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship  and  with  greater  understand- 
ing of  our  global  responsibilities. 

To  date  slightly  more  than  700  volim- 
teers  have  returned  from  overseais  after 
completing  two  years  of  Peace  Corps 
service.  Many  of  them  are  continuing 
their  education.  Many  have  found  em- 
ployment in  the  Foreign  Service,  the 
AID,  USIA,  and  other  Federal  agencies 
which  can  put  to  good  use  their  special 
talents  and  experience. 

But  this  is  Just  the  beginning.  This 
year  about  3.000  volunteers  will  return 
and  next  year  about  3500. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  authorized  the 
Peace  Corps  to  undertake  programs  to 
insure  that  the  skills  and  experience 
which  former  Peace  Corps  volunteers  de- 
sire from  our  Investment  in  their  train- 
ing and  service  abroad  are  best  utilized 
in  the  national  interest. 

But  this  is  not  a  job  which  should  be 
left  to  the  Peace  Corps.  Nor  is  it  one 
which  should  be  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Federal  Oovernment. 

It  should  be  a  concern  of  every  Ameri- 
can in  and  out  of  public  service  to  see 
what  can  be  done  to  help  fulfill  the  third 
purpose  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act — that  of 
promoting  a  better  understanding  of  the 
peoples  of  other  countries  on  the  part 


of  the  people  of  the  United  States — by 
making  good  use  of  the  services  of 
former  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

Right  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  we 
have  a  shining  example  of  what  local 
initiative  combined  with  former  Peace 
Cori)s  volunteers  can  do.  I  refer  to  the 
project  at  Cardoza  High  School  which 
has  received  so  much  attention. 

If  that  and  similar  projects  could  mul- 
tiply throughout  the  land,  we  would  have 
taken  yet  another  step  towards  fulfill- 
ment of  the  goals  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  set  for  the  Peace  Corps,  goals 
which  imder  the  leadership  of  President 
Johnson  we  will  continue  to  strive  to 
achieve. 

Happy  birthday,  Peace  Corps.  May 
you  have  many  more. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  TELEVISED 
PRESS  CONFERENCE 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore we  conclude  today's  business.  I  want 
to  comment  briefly  on  President  John- 
son's live  television  press  conference  of 
last  Saturday.  The  President  did  a  re- 
markably good  job.  He  was  frank  and 
he  was  candid.  He  answered  those  ques- 
tions of  public  policy  that  needed  sincere, 
frank,  and  detailed  answers. 

President  Johnson's  style  and  his  man- 
ner are  those  that  give  the  American  peo- 
ple confidence  in  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  saw  the  press  confer- 
ence and  in  the  evening  news  telecasts 
I  was  able  to  see  portions  of  it  again.  I 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  millions  of 
Americans  must  have  been  reassured  by 
the  demeanor  and  the  maimer  of  their 
President.  He  was  a  big  man  in  every 
way.  He  exemplified  confidence  and 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  to  which 
his  attention  was  directed. 

He  was  poised  and  he  was  calm.    His 
words  were  expressed  in  measxired  tones. 
He  did  a  fine  job.  and  I  was  pleased  to 
see  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
today   the   editorial   entitled   "Johnson 
Meets  the  Press."    This  editorial  com- 
mends President  Johnson.    It  would  be 
wrong  to  attempt  to  compare  President 
Johnson  with  our  late  beloved  President 
Kennedy,  because  they  are  men  of  dif- 
ferent personalities,  both  extremely  able 
and  each  with  a  style  and  manner  of  his 
own.    It  does  no  good  to  try  to  compare 
one  man  with  another  in  these  instances. 
I  am  just  proud  to  say  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  very,  very  fortunate 
first  to  have  had  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy give  us  such  remarkable  direction, 
guidance,  and  inspiration  in  every  one 
of  his  actions,  words,  and  deeds,  and  now 
to  have  this  strong,  good,  courageous, 
friendly  man  who  presently  occupies  the 
position  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  talks  sense  to  the  American  people, 
and  talks  very  straight  to  the  world. 
The  Washington  Star  editorial  stated : 
In    short,   while    the   Johnson   press   con- 
ference did  not  sparkle.  It  was  informative, 
and  that's  what  press  conferences  really  are 
for. 

I  might  add  that  press  conferences  not 
only  are  for  the  press;  they  are  for  the 
pjeople.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  in  this 
great  city  of  Washington,  where  we  al- 
ways are  under  the  public  eye  and  public 
scrutiny,  that  the  action  of  every  one  of 


us  should  be  measured  not  by  the  way 
we  impress  the  commentator  or  reporter 
or  editor  or  program  director,  but  by 
what  we  do  to  bring  more  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people  in  gov- 
ernment and  in  the  policies  of  this  Gov- 
ernment and  in  this  great  democratic 
system. 

President  Johnson's  every  word  and 
every  action  command  respect  from  the 
American  people  and  give  them  a  feeling 
of  strength  with  Justice. 

I  wanted  to  say  these  few  words  in 
behalf  of  our  President,  not  that  anyone 
encouraged  me  to  do  so.  but  only  because 
I  liked  what  I  saw  and  felt  better. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  editorial  from  today's  Wash- 
ington Star,  to  which  I  referred  earlier, 
entitled  "Johnson  Meets  Press." 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord  an 
article  from  today's  Washington  Star  by 
David  Lawrence  concerning  President 
Johnson's  televised  press  conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Star.  Mar.  2. 
19M1 
Johnson  Mzxts  Paxss 
It  was  inevitable  that  President  Johnson's 
first  live  press  conference  would  t)e  measured 
against  the  sessions  conducted  by  John  P. 
Kennedy.    And  In  all  candor  it  must  be  said 
that  that  "certain  something"  which  was  the 
hallmark  of  a  Kennedy  conference  was  miss- 
ing when  Mr.  Johnson  met  the  press. 

Nevertheless,  we  thoxight  that  President 
Johnson  handled  himself  very  weU.  He 
talked  without  trying  to  answer  the  siUy 
questions.  Those  he  didn't  want  to  answer 
were  neatly  turned  aside.  And  when  direct 
responses  were  forthcoming,  they  were  clear 
and  to  the  point. 

Take  the  case  of  Panama.  When  asked 
whether  he  saw  any  hope  of  reaching  an 
agreement,  the  President  began  by  firmly 
directing  attention  to  the  fact  that  It  was  the 
Panamanians  who  "marched  on  our  zone." 
Then  he  reviewed  his  efforts  to  establish  use- 
ful ccKitact  with  the  authorities  In  Panama, 
and  even  Indicated  that  some  "adjustment" 
In  the  1903  treaty  might  be  needed.  He  also 
made  It  perfectly  clear,  however,  that  the 
United  States  is  not  going  to  discuss  thU 
question  under  pressxire  of  threats  or  on 
Panama's  terms. 

He  put  It  this  way:  "But  we  are  not  going 
to  make  any  precommltments  before  we  sit 
down  on  what  we  are  going  to  do  In  the  way 
of  rewriting  new  treaties  with  a  nation  we 
do  not  have  diplomatic  relations  with.  Once 
those  relations  are  restored,  we  will  be  glad, 
as  I  said  the  first  day.  and  as  we  have  re- 
peated every  day  since,  to  discuss  an3rthlng, 
any  time,  anjrwhere,  and  do  what  Is  Just  and 
what  Is  fair  and  what  Is  right." 

This  lays  it  on  the  line.  It  lets  Panama 
and  the  jaeople  of  this  country  know  what  to 
expect.  In  short,  while  the  Johnson  press 
conference  didn't  sparkle.  It  was  Informa- 
tive— and  that's  what  press  conferences  really 
are  for.  

I  Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)    Star,  Mar.  3. 

1964] 
Johnson    Jtjst    Right    nc    TV    Roli— Prxss 

CoNriRENCE  OsssBvia  Sees  aw  Earnest  and 

DicNirrED  President 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

President  Johnson  handled  himself  Just 
right  in  his  press  conference  the  other  day — 
the  first  to  be  sHared  simultaneously  with  a 
television  and  radio  audience. 
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There  axe  theatrical  temptations  and  po- 
litical dangers  In  appearing  before  a  maas  of 
listeners  over  nationwide  networks.  Mr. 
Johnson  dldnt  try  to  be  a  Bob  Hope  or  a 
Jack  Benny  or  to  use  the  applause-getting 
methods  of  any  other  TV  star,  but  presented 
himself  simply  as  an  earnest,  dignified  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

In  choosing  not  to  be  a  showman  he  may 
not  have  won  the  "Beatle"-mlnded,  but  he 
probably  earned  the  respect  of  mature  citi- 
zens. The  sharp  and  witty  Innuendoes  of 
political  combat,  moreover,  were  omitted,  as 
this  device  sometimes  alienates  as  many  as 
it  attracts. 

The  President's  answers  were  clearly  ex- 
pressed, and  he  was  both  tactful  and  dip- 
lomatic In  avoiding  the  pitfalls  of  extempo- 
raneous comment  which  have  embarra«sed 
some  of  his  predecessors. 

Mr.  Johnson  appeared  a  changed  man  from 
the  days  when  he  was  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  or  Vice  President.  He  showed  the 
weight  of  bis  responsibility.  He  was  calm 
and  restrained  and  was  exceedingly  careful 
to  choose  every  word  he  spoke. 

Take,  for  Instance,  the  President's  way  of 
dealing  with  the  Panama  problem.  He  said 
he  was  willing  to  discuss  anything,  any  time, 
anywhere,  and  to  make  adjustments  when 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Panamanian 
government  have  been  restored,  but  he  made 
it  clear  that  this  country  would  not  make 
any  preconamltments. 

This  plainly  means  that  the  decision 
whether  to  agree  to  a  revision  of  the  existing 
treaty  with  Panama  will  not  be  made  before 
but  after  the  whole  subject  has  been  explored 
In  conferences  between  the  two  Governments. 

On  domestic  poUtlcs,  Mr.  Johnson  was 
equally  restrained  and  chose  his  words  care- 
fully. He  preferred,  for  example,  not  to  In- 
volve himself  In  the  techniques  of  a  court 
trial  and  said  merely  that  he  wouldn't  com- 
ment on  the  "Bobby  Baker  case"  until  the 
hearings  have  been  concluded  and  the  Sen- 
ate committee  has  piade  its  report. 

Beseeched  for  an  educated  guess  as  to  who 
his  Republican  opponent  In  the  presidential 


race  might  be,  Bilr.  Johnson  quietly  replied 
that  he  himself  hadn't  been  nominated  as 
yet  and  that  these  were  matters  for  the  con- 
ventions to  decide. 

But  when  asked  about  the  public  accom- 
modations section  of  the  civil  rights  bill.  Mr. 
Johnson  didn't  hesitate  to  state  unequivocal- 
ly that  he  stands  behind  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House.  He  denied  that  he  had  promised 
to  compromise  on  this  or  any  other  section. 
But.  of  course,  this  doesn't  preclude  the 
Senate  and  House  conferees  from  making 
compromises  while  assuming  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  have  to  go  along  anyway  If  It's 
the  best  thing  that  can  b«  done  to  assure 
final  passage. 

Asked  about  his  first  100  days  In  the  Presi- 
dency which  last  Saturday  completed.  Mr. 
Johnson  said  he  had  as  Vice  President  sat  In 
on  35  meetings  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  including  the  Cuban-missile  crisis, 
and  that  he  had  been  reasonably  close  to  the 
operations  of  the  Presidential  Office  In  the 
last  30  years,  but  that  he  had  derived  many 
different  impressions  now  from  "this  awe- 
some resi>onslbtllty." 

Whether  the  topic  was  the  political  or 
military  strategy  to  be  pursued  In  the  Viet- 
nam muddle  or  the  requested  amplification 
of  his  recent  remarks  in  Los  Angeles  in  which 
he  referred  to  the  "dangerous  game  "  being 
played  by  the  "aggressors"  In  southeast  Asia, 
the  President  was  as  cautious  as  any  career 
diplomat  in  his  selection  of  words. 

Mr  Johnson  didn't  care  to  say  now  whether 
he  will  engage  in  a  TV  debate  with  the  op- 
posing presidential  candidate  next  autumn. 
He  said  merely  be  will  "cross  that  bridge" 
when  he  comes  to  it.  This  leaves  him  with 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  decide  either  way, 
depending  on  the  circxunstances  existing  at 
campaign  time. 

Lyndon  Johnson  has  learned  in  his  30  years 
of  experience  on  Capitol  Hill  that  it's  never 
wise  in  {>olltlcs  to  make  a  superfluous  state- 
ment or  to  issue  one  long  before  it  is  actually 
necessary.  On  the  whole.  Mr.  Johnson's  de- 
meanor at  his  TV  conference  with  the  press. 


if  continued,  will  give  an  image  to  the  pub- 
lic of  a  hard-working,  cautious,  and  sincere 
man  whose  mistakes,  when  they  occur,  will 
not  seem  to  be  due  so  much  to  a  lack  of 
conscientious  effort  as  to  the  turns  of  fate 
in  a  topsy-turvy  world. 
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RECESS     TO     11     A.M.    TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  In 
accordance  with  the  previous  order.  I 
now  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  11  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  sigreed  to;  and  (at  8 
o'clock  and  26  minutes  pjn.).  under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  March  3.  1964,  at 
11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  2  (legislative  day  of  Feb- 
ruary 26),  1964: 

DZPARTUENT    OF    STATE 

William  p.  Bundy,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  vice  Roger  Hils- 
man.  Jr..  resigned. 

Departmxnt  or  Dztensk 

John  T.  McNaughton.  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  vice 
William  P.  Bundy. 

Daniel  M.  Luevano,  of  California,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army,  vice  Paul  R. 
Ignatius. 

Ik  thx  Navt 

Having  designated,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  6331, 
Rear  Adm.  Joseph  M.  Lyle,  Supply  Corps, 
U.S.  Navy,  for  commands  and  other  duties 
determined  by  the  President  to  be  within  the 
contemplation  of  said  section.  I  nominate 
him  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  while  so  serving. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Poll  of  Conttitnents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNEH 

or  rLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2.  1964 


4.  Should  the  Panama  Canal  be  turned 
over  to  the  U.N.?  Yes.  8  percent;  no,  02 
percent. 

6.  Should  Red  China  be  recogniaed  by 
the  United  States?  Yes.  9  percent;  no,  91 
percent. 


Children  Have  a  Potential 


Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  Just  completed  a  poU  in  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Florida, 
and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  include 
the  results  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
This  five-question  poll  was  mailed  to 
some  20.000  residents  of  Duval  County. 
Fla.,  which  comprises  my  congressional 
district,  and  it  received  wide  publicity 
through  the  various  media,  for  which  I 
am  extremely  grateful. 

The  results  of  the  poll: 

1.  Should  Government  expenditures  be  cut 
to  offset  proposed  tax  cut?  Yes.  88  percent: 
no.  12  percent. 

a.  Should  the  pending  civil  rights  bill  be 
enacted?     Yes.   18  percent;    no,  82  percent. 

3.  Shoxild  there  be  a  domestic  "Peace 
Corps"  in  the  United  States?  Yes.  32  per- 
cent; no,  68  percent. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

or    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2,  1964 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  we  must  all  have  an 
abiding  concern  with  respect  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  our  armed  services. 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  a  very  noteworthy  endeavor 
of  the  Air  Force  Aid  Society  program 
CHAP — Children  Have  a  Potential— ben- 
efiting the  handicapped  children  of  Air 
Force  persorinel.  About  9  million  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States  under  21  are 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped. 
At  least  100.000  of  these  handicapped  are 


children  of  Air  Force  personnel.  Un- 
fortunately, many  service  families  do  not 
have  the  financial  means  to  care  for  re- 
tarded children.  CHAP  offers  financial 
assistance  in  the  important  medical  re- 
search for  greater  enlightenment  and 
treatment  of  their  afflictions  as  well  as 
to  carry  out  a  sj>ecialized  education  pro- 
gram. 

The  program  Is  administered  at  base 
level  by  the  Family  Services  Advisory 
Council.  The  Family  Service  Commit- 
tee, with  the  aid  of  both  Air  Force  medi- 
cal personnel  and  voluntary  civilian  doc- 
tors, have  been  making  a  careful  survey 
of  the  problem.  The  Air  Force  Aid  So- 
ciety does  not  propose  to  relieve  a  family 
of  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  a  hand- 
icapped child.  But.  in  addition  to  a 
firm  medical  program,  they  do  propose 
to  assist  in  educating  the  child  by  either 
sending  him  to  a  school  for  the  handi- 
capped or  establishing  such  a  school  if 
the  number  of  children  on  a  base  war- 
rants it.  In  this  education  endeavor 
alone,  since  1962.  CHAP  has  assisted  663 
children  at  the  cost  of  $121,307. 

In  addition,  through  the  Henry  H. 
Arnold  Educational  Fund,  the  Aid  So- 
ciety furnishes  scholarship^  aid  for  Air 


Force  children,  whose  parents  would  not 
otherwise  be  able  to  send  them  to  college. 
In  the  academic  year  1962-63,  570  schojr 
arships  were  awarded.  This  year  ap- 
proximately 800  children  are  benefiting 
from  the  program,  at  the  cost  of  $227,218 
in  grants  and  $198,906  in  loans. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  the  First 
Annual  Air  Force  Ball  was  held  in  New 
York  City  to  benefit  this  very  worth- 
while Air  Force  Aid  Society— CHAP— 
program.  Due  to  tremendous  personal 
effort  in  behalf  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers, united  interest  of  leaders  of  com- 
merce, industry,  publishing,  banking,  the 
communications  industry,  and  patriotic 
organizations,  the  ball  was  a  great  finan- 
cial success.  This  action  and  others 
similar  to  it  appeal  to  everyone  with  a 
heart  and  conscience,  and  deserve  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  Congress  to 
point  out  whenever  possible  the  great 
need  for  concern  with  respect  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  handicapped 
children  of  our  armed  services  personnel. 


Save  Yov  Vision  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or   COLOKAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2.  1964 

Mr.      ROGERS      of      Colorado.     Mr. 
Speaker,  today  is  the  opening  of  "Save 
Your  Vision  Week,"  as  proclaimed  by 
the  President.    The  importance  of  good 
vision  to  our  economy  and  to  our  daily 
life  is  such  that  I  feel  that  some  men- 
tion of  this  annual  event  should  be  made 
in  this  Chamber  in  which  so  many  de- 
cisions are  made  which  affect  our  Nation. 
Since  1927,  "Save  Your  Vision  Week" 
has  been  a  part  of  this  Nations  many 
public-benefit   campaigns.     Since    that 
time,  the  Governors  of  every  State  and 
mayors  of  thousands  of  municipalities 
have   issued   proclamations  urging   the 
observance  of  "Save  Your  Vision  Week" 
during  the  first  week  of  March.     More 
than  1,300  radio  stations  and  325  tele- 
vision stations  will  begin  broadcasting 
messages  on  vision  care  today. 

We  have  built  this  country  on  our 
ability  to  mass  produce  and  market 
goods  and  services.  The  need  to  see  com- 
fortably and  efficiently  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  production  line.  Poor  vision, 
improper  safety  measures,  and  poor 
lighting  combine  to  endanger  not  only 
the  eyesight  and  lives  of  employees,  but 
to  impair  the  efficiency  of  industry.  Eye 
accidents  occur  at  the  rate  of  2  per 
minute  every  working  day  in  American 
industry.  An  estimated  $20  million  is  lost 
each  year  to  industry  from  accidents 
alone. 

The  tragedy  is  that  98  percent  of  all 
eye  injuries  could  be  prevented  with 
proper  safety  precautions,  proper  illumi- 
nation, and  regular  vision  examinations 
for  employees.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  in  a  study  from  1951-55.  proved 
that  a  good  safety  campaign  among 
Federal  employees  reduced  disabilities 
due  to  vision  injuries  by  40  percent. 


We  face  a  challenging  future  today. 
My  colleagues  are  well  aware  of  the  vm- 
limited  frontiers  of  space  exploration. 
An  expanding  population  and  economy 
poise  tremendous  challenges  to  planners, 
architects,  government,  and  business. 
We  have  broadened  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  our  children,  and  the  need 
for  trained,  qualified  graduates  in  art. 
science,  industry,  and  the  professions 
has  never  been  greater. 

Congress  is  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem of  dropouts  in  our  school  system. 
City  and  State  authorities  are  struggling 
to  overcome  the  corresponding  problems 
of  juvenile  delinquency  and  increased 
unemployment.  Here,  too.  vision  is  an 
important  factor. 

Research  shows  millions  of  children 
repeat  one  or  more  years'  work  because 
they  are  unable  to  visually  keep  pace 
with  their  classmates.  Studies  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  reveal  one  out  of 
two  children  who  fail  reading  need 
vision  care. 

Our  mounting  traffic  toll  is  of  great 
concern  to  all  public  officials.  Yet  one 
out  of  every  six  drivers  is  visually  handi- 
ct^ped  and  does  not  know  it.  The  auto- 
mobile he  drives,  built  by  the  labor  and 
imagination  of  industry,  c&n  be  a 
vehicle  which  rushes  him  to  destruction 
or  injury  simply  because  the  driver  lacks 
the  ability  to  see  danger  in  sufficient  time 
to  stop. 

All  Americans  should  recognize  their 
responsibility  to  safeguard  this  precious 
gift  of  sight  and  to  utilize  it  to  the 
greatest  ability  science  can  enable  them. 
The  American  Optometrlc  Association 
in  past  years  has  supported  this  cam- 
paign to  stimulate  interest  in  preventive 
and  protective  eye  care.  Since  vision  is 
so  important  to  our  country  and  to  our 
people,  I  believe  it  is  appropriate  for 
Congress  to  recognize  the  opening  day  of 
this  event  and  to  vu-ge  all  professions  to 
supi?ort  its  public  service  principle. 


The  fair  will  exhibit  many  new  con- 
sumer products  which  have  been  derived 
from  space  and  defense  research  and  de- 
velopment programs.  Industrial  prod- 
ucts, equipment,  and  services  will  be 
shown  along  with  action  displays  and 
demonstrations.  The  winning  entries  in 
the  industrial  design  competition  will 
also  be  exhibited. 

I  commend  Mr.  Oscar  T.  Lawler.  presi- 
dent of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Mr.  Knox  Bourne,  chairman 
of  executive  committee  of  the  Industrial 
Fair  and  Congress  and  the  many  others 
who  have  worked  so  hard  to  make  this 
event  a  success.  Their  efforts  are  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  progress  £uid 
prosperity  of  Los  Angeles  and  southern 
California. 


The  Los  Angeles  IndnstrUl  Fair  and 
ConfTCM 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

or    CAUrOBMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2,  1964 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  4,  5,  and  6,  1964.  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  sponsoring  the 
first  Los  Angeles  Industrial  Fair  and 
Congress.  More  than  25,000  business- 
men and  industrialists  from  the  Western 
United  States  are  expected  to  attend  this 
unique  3-day  conference.  The  theme  of 
the  event  will  be  the  problems  and  op- 
portunities of  growth  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Sessions  of  the  congress  will  focus  on 
what  business  leaders  can  do  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  orderly  and  mature  growth 
of  the  southern  California  industrial 
community,  management's  responsibili- 
ties to  higher  education.  Industrial  mod- 
ernization and  other  topics. 


Robin  Hood  War  on  PoTcrty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHlNOTOlf 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2.  1964 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Washington  Industries  is  dis- 
seminating a  compilation  of  the  National 
Industrial  Council  which  discloses  among 
other  facts  that  there  are  13  Federal 
Government  civilian  employees  for  each 
1,000  of  the  190  million  Americans.  The 
suggestion  made  was  that  there  be  less 
Government  spending  and  more  Govern- 
ment economy  In  order  to  make  the  re- 
cent tax  cut  meaningful. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  addition  to 
the  2.5  million  Federal  Government  pay- 
roll there  are  others  who  contribute  to 
the  cost  of  Government.  All  In  all,  30 
million  people,  or  almost  150  persons  of 
each  1.000  Americans  receive  regular  di- 
rect checks  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  millions  more  get  side  bene- 
fits or  are  employed  In  programs  In  which 
the  Government  has  a  dominant  finan- 
cial hand. 

For  example,  the  Armed  Forces  total 
2.7  million  which  is  14  persons  for  every 
1.000  Americans.  Also,  there  are  6.8 
million  people  on  relief  which  represents 
more  than  35  persons  out  of  every  1,000 
Americans.  There  are  13  million  people 
who  are  recipients  of  farm  program  bene- 
fits and  there  are  8.4  million  persons  get-  . 
ting  Government  surplus  foods. 

These  statistics,  it  is  true,  indicate 
the  cause  of  the  evergrowing  size  and  cost 
of  the  Federal  Government.  There  are 
now  only  5  non -Government  workers  for 
every  one  Government  worker.  How- 
ever, In  the  face  of  President  Johnson's 
unconditional  war  on  poverty  in  America 
the  answer  to  cutting  down  on  the  Fed- 
eral payroll  In  reality  is  stopping  new 
programs.  I  refer  to  programs  that  have 
never  been  acted  on  by  Congress  and 
other  requests  of  the  President  for  new 
programs.  In  the  President's  plan  to 
conquer  poverty  billions  of  dollars  and 
thousands  of  new  Federal  employees  are 
involved. 

As  for  poverty,  experience  proves  it 
will  increase  if  the  line  is  not  held  on 
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Federal  spending  because  on  the  heels  of 
the  recent  $11  billion  tax  cut  there  is 
a  very  serious  danger  of  a  loss  In  buying 
power  of  wages  and  also  pensions,  social 
security  payments  and  everything  of 
value  that  is  payable  in  dollars. 

President  Johnson  said  on  January  15 
to  some  senior  citizens.  "We  are  going 
to  try  to  take  all  of  the  money  that  we 
think  is  unnecessarily  being  spent  and 
take  it  from  the  haves'  and  give  it  to 
the  'have  nots'  that  need  it  so  much." 

I  do  not  think  that  is  the  proper  an- 
swer to  poverty  anymore  than  Robin 
Hood  had  the  solution  in  his  day.  One 
danger  of  fighting  poverty  is  inflation. 
Prosperity  can  never  be  created  by  Fed- 
eral deficit  spending.  Instead  it  will  cre- 
ate more  poverty  than  we  presently  have 
if  a  policy  of  increased  Government 
spending  is  not  stopped. 

Is  the  war  on  poverty  what  is  intended? 
Or  are  we  in  a  battle  of  winning  an  elec- 
tion next  November?  Robin  Hood  was 
popular  with  the  people,  but  he  never 
raised  their  standard  of  living. 


WashingtoD  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TZXA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  2,  1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord .  I  include  the  following  newsletter 
of  February  29. 1964 : 

Washington  Repobt 

(By  Congressman  Bbuce  Algck.  Fifth  District, 

Texas) 

PRESENT  FOREIGN  POLICY  IS  DANGEROUS;  THE 
INEVITABLE  RESULT  IS  DISASTER  FOR  OUR 
COUNTRY,  BUT  THE  PEOPLE  CAN  PORCX  A 
CHANCE 

A  casual  check  of  the  news  of  the  day 
makes  It  clear  that  American  prestige  has 
never  been  lower.  The  world  picture  Is  not 
pleasant.  The  Indecision  of  the  administra- 
tion In  developing  foreign  policy  Is  creating 
worldwide  confusion  and  rising  antl-Amerl- 
canism.  Here  Is  what  Is  happening  around 
the  world  and  the  inevitable  conclusion  if 
we  continue  the  present  course: 

1.  Africa  is  close  to  a  contlnentwlde  ex- 
plosion with  country  after  country  in  revolt, 
spurred  on  by  the  Communists.  In  Zanzibar 
a  Castro  Communist- trained  agent  openly 
led  the  revolt,  U.S.  representatives  were 
kicked  out,  and  then  we  recognized  the  new 
regime.  The  State  Department  could  see 
nothing  wrong  in  giving  respectability  to  a 
Communist-oriented  government  and  em- 
phasized that  it  did  not  consider  the  oust- 
ing of  the  third  secretary  of  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy an  expulsion  from  Zanzibar  and  said 
that  it  would  not  interfere  in  the  recogni- 
tion preparations  that  were  well  advanced  at 
that  point.  The  State  Department  does  not 
consider  Zanzibar  to  be  Communist  In- 
fluenced in  spite  of  the  ties  of  Its  leaders 
to  Castro's  Cuba  and  that  it  has  now  been 
named  a  "peoples'  republic."  the  official 
designation  of  all  Communist  countries 
Such  an  attitude  can  only  result  In  making 
Zanzibar  the  Cuba  of  Africa  which  will  serve 
as  a  staging  area  for  Communist  subversion 
and  aggression  to  bring  about  a  takeover  of 
the  Congo  and  the  rest  of  Africa. 


2.  Indonesia,  which  owes  its  existence  to 
our  help  and  generosity.  Is  thumbing  its  nose 
at  us  and  defying  us  to  prevent  its  conquest 
of  Btelaysla  Unless  we  take  a  strong  stand 
isn't  It  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Sukarno 
will  overrun  Indonesia  and  set  the  stage  for 
the  loss  to  the  Communists  of  all  of  the  Far 
East,  including  the  Philippines? 

3.  Cambodia:  A  country  on  which  we  liter- 
ally forced  U.S.  aid,  is  now  swinging  to  the 
Communist  camp  and  Is  likely  to  sign  a  pact 
with  Red  China  and  become  a  Communist 
Chinese  satellite. 

4.  Laos:  We  forced  a  Communist-domi- 
nated coalition  government  upon  It.  The 
Red  takeover  there  is  now  almost  complete. 

5.  Thailand :  Formerly  a  solid  pro- Western 
ally.  Our  Indecisive  policy  and  our  courting 
of  the  Soviet  Union  is  slowly  swinging  it  to 
the  Communists. 

6.  Vietnam:  A  ke3rpolnt  in  the  tragedy  of 
failures  in  foreign  policy.  15,000  American 
boys  are  fighting  there  and  many  of  them 
have  died.  There  is  strong  r\imor  that  Viet- 
nam will  be  abandoned  after  the  November 
election,  and  If  that  happens  the  Communists 
will  take  over  and  the  Americans  who  gave 
their  lives  in  Vietnam  will  have  died  in  vain. 

7.  Pakistan :  Once  one  of  our  firmest  allies 
in  Asia.  It  is  now  lining  up  with  Red  China 
because  of  our  flirtation  with  India  with  ev- 
ery likelihood  that  Pakistan  and  Communist 
China  will  soon  sign  a  mutual  security  pact 
and  the  free  world  will  have  lost  another  ally. 

8.  India:  In  spite  of  the  billions  we  have 
given  India,  it  still  sides  more  often  with  the 
Soviet  Union  when  the  chips  are  down  in 
choosing  between  the  free  world  and  the 
Communist  line. 

9.  Red  China:  We  see  all  the  signs  that  the 
American  people  are  being  softened  up  to 
accept  the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the 
U.N.  and  the  recognition  of  the  Communists 
by  the  United  States.  This  will  mean  the 
abandonment  of  free  China  on  the  Island  of 
Formosa  under  the  subterfuge  of  adopting 
the  principle  of  two  Chinas  and  the  eventual 
loss  to  the  Communists  of  the  whole  area. 

10.  Algeria:  We  gave  stature  and  prestige 
to  its  pro-Communist  ruler,  Ben  Bella.  Now 
he  leans  more  and  more  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  could  be  Instrumental  in  enveloping  the 
larger  part  of  North  Africa  and  making  the 
Mediterranean  a  Communist  sea.  In  this 
same  area,  Libya,  which  owes  us  its  very  ex- 
istence, has  served  notice  it  will  not  renew  Its 
treaty  with  us  for  alrbases. 

1 1 .  Cyprus :  We  have  already  agreed  to  turn 
the  Cyprus  question  over  to  the  U.N.  where 
Soviet  Russia  will  probably  dictate  the  settle- 
ment. It  will  be  to  her  advantage  to  foment 
the  civil  war,  create  hostilities  between 
Greece  and  Turkey,  both  our  allies,  and  even- 
tually to  give  Russia  what  she  has  always 
wanted,  control  of  the  Black  Sea. 

THE    WESTERN    HEMISPHERE 

South  America  is  tottering.  There  Is 
every  evidence  that  we  are  being  prepared 
for:  (1)  The  Internationalization  of  the 
Panama  Canal  under  control  of  the  UJf. 
giving  veto  power  over  its  use  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  (2)  Recognition  of  Castro  with  re- 
sumption of  trade  and  diplomatic  relations. 
The  United  States  is  hardly  in  a  position  to 
prevent  other  countries  from  trading  with 
the  Communists  in  the  face  of  our  own  sale 
of  wheat  to  the  Soviets.  Recognition  of 
Castro  will  set  the  stage  for  a  complete  take- 
over In  British  Guiana.  Venezuela.  Brazil, 
Chile,  Bolivia,  and  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere. 

This  win  complete  the  Communist's  pri- 
mary goal — encirclement  of  the  United 
States,  making  us  powerless  to  resist  any 
ultimatum  handed  to  us  by  Khrushchev. 
After  that,  mopping  up  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  complete  Communist  domination  will  be 
easy.  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Isolated 
on  the  underside  of  the  world,  will  be  pea- 
nuts for  them.  We  are  already  being  pre- 
pared for  the  recognition  of  Hungary  and 
East  Germany.     England  and  France,  blisa- 


fully  unaware  of  the  true  face  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy,  cannot  stand  without  a 
strong  America. 

Is  this  a  frightening  picture?  It  is  meant 
to  be.  It  is  the  future  we  can  look  forward 
to  if  we  continue  to  follow  our  present 
course.  Need  it  happen?  No.  The  United 
States  still  has  the  means  and  the  power  to 
regain  the  leadership  of  the  free  world.  All 
that  is  lacking  Is  the  will.  A  change  In  our 
foreign  policy  will  make  the  difference.  We 
can  strengthen  the  determination  of  oxir 
allies  by  taking  a  firm  stand  against  Soviet 
Russian  Imperialism.  Freedom  will  be  on 
the  march  again  when  we  stop  appeasing 
the  Communists,  when  we  stop  financing 
the  Communists,  when  we  take  bold  steps 
to  rid  this  hemisphere  of  Castro  Emd  com- 
munism. Will  we  do  it?  Not  under  the 
course  the  present  leadership  is  following 
But  I  have  faith  in  the  American  people 
I  believe  they  resent  using  foreign  relations 
to  win  elections.  I  am  confident  we  will  not 
face  the  tragic  conclusions  outlined  above 
because  when  the  people  have  all  the  facts 
they  will  force  a  change  in  policy  before 
it  is  too  late. 
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Depressed  Cattle  Prices  and  Their  Effect 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2.  1964 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  Include  my  release  of  February 
28.  along  with  a  letter  to  me  from  Arthur 
Deist,  of  Audubon.  Iowa,  and  one  from 
Mr.  Delmar  Goos.  president  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Carson-Macedonia 
Schools,  expressing  their  concern  and  the 
widespread  effect  of  depressed  cattle 
prices. 

My  release  and  letters  follow : 

Washington. — Congressman  Ben  F.  Jew- 
sen,  of  Iowa,  said  today  that  cattle  feeders 
and  Congress  are  taking  the  bull  by  the 
horns. 

Jensek  said:  "We  are  now  fully  convinced 
that  the  President,  the  State  Depsu-tment, 
and  the  Tariff  Commission  have  agreed  to  do 
little  or  nothing  to  head  off  the  flood  of  price 
depressing  meat  Imports." 

"There  are  many  more  consumers  than 
cattle  feeders,"  Jensen  said. 

On  February  25.  26  and  27,  17  House  Mem- 
bers introduced  Identical  bills,  which  provide 
for  a  60-percent  reduction  of  the  average  Im- 
ports of  all  meats,  canned,  processed,  and  live, 
during  the  past  6  years.  These  Members  are : 
Brat  and  Roudebush,  of  Indiana;  Jensen, 
Kyl,  Hoeven,  and  Gross,  of  Iowa;  Laird. 
ScHAOEBERC.  and  Van  Pelt,  of  Wisconsin;  Mc- 
Lo£KEY,  of  Illinois;  Quillen,  of  Tennessee; 
Weaver,  of  Pennsylvania;  Beermann,  of  Ne- 
braska; Berry,  of  South  Dakota;  Dow 
Clausen,  of  California;  Hall,  of  Missouri, 
and  Harrison,  of  Wyoming. 

Jensen  reported  that  thousands  of  cattle 
feeders  of  the  Midwest  will  meet  at  KMA 
Radio  Station  at  Shenandoah.  Iowa,  at  10 
ajn..  March  2.  to  determine  such  action  as 
is  necessary  to  ward  off  further  financial 
ruin. 

Bxxr  Producxrs  of  Audttbon, 

Audubon,  Iowa. 

Dear  Congressman  Bem  F.   Jensen:    Have 

been  listening  to  news  on  radio  and  I  and 

beef  producers  of  Audubon  County  are  very 

happy  to  bear  the  stand  you  have  taken  on 


imports  of  meat  and  poultry  and  eggs  on  your 
bill  up  for  legislation.  Please  don't  take  "No" 
for  an  answer  from  our  "hogwash"  fellows 
who  run  the  Imports.  They  had  better  wake 
up  before  our  country  goes  broke.  How  can 
we  live  without  anything  to  do  in  our  own 
country?  If  we  would  keep  out  beef  and 
meat  we  could  give  more  Jobs  and  we  could 
feed  up  more  of  our  own  grain  in  our  own 
cattle.  It  would  help  In  two  ways,  corn  and 
meat.  Do  we  have  to  look  out  for  every 
country  besides  our  own  and  let  our  meat 
producers  go  to  the  wall  head  first?  If  we 
don't  get  action  soon  we  wUl  come  with 
force.  We  will  not  be  fooled.  Thanks  again. 
Ben.  We  will  depend  on  you  as  we  have  In 
the  past. 

Yours  truly, 

Arthur  DcisT. 

Carson.  Iowa, 
February  28.  1964. 
Mr.  Ben  Jensen. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Jensen:  As  president  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Carson -Macedonia 
Community  School  DUtrlct,  I  feel  it  Is  my 
obligation  to  write  you  In  regard  to  the 
cattle  feeder's  plight  In  cur  area. 

This  not  only  is  a  financial  blow  to  ovir 
farm  community  in  regard  to  personal  In- 
come, but  we  will  be  unable  to  meet  the 
ci  allenge  of  educating  our  children  to  meet 
the  future  problems  of  the  world. 

If  it  is  true  that  only  a  small  percent  of 
beef  is  being  Imported,  why  U  U.S.  beef 
ignored  at  the  markets?  Small  percentages 
sometimes  make  large  differences. 

Being  taxed  to  the  hilt  seems  a  poor  way 
to  build  a  stable  economy  when  the  farmer's 
income  is  cut  ot  the  bone.  Why  spend  mil- 
lions of  tax  dollars  on  the  economy  of  other 
countries  when  our  own  economy  Is  In 
danger?  It  doesnt  seem  reasonable  to  im- 
port meat  with  the  excess  we  have,  then  turn 
around  and  pay  grain  storage  fees  for  excess 
grain  which  could  be  used  to  fatten  our  own 
beef.  For  every  head  of  Imported  beef  we 
have  70  to  80  bushels  of  excess  corn  stored. 
I  dont  believe  cattle  feeders  want  or  ex- 
pect legislation  in  the  form  of  subsidies,  for 
that  is  Just  money  out  of  our  own  pockets 
and  is  no  cure  at  all.  What  we  do  want 
understood  is  that  the  United  States  cattle 
feeder  cannot  compete  against  foreign  beef 
with  the  price  picture  what  It  is  in  the 
United  States  today.  Especially  when  they 
cannot  compete  If  retail  stores  feature  for- 
eign beef  the  American  public  knows  nothing 
about. 

We  have  always  felt  you  have  done  an  able 
Job  for  the  people  of  Foui^hwest  Iowa  and  we 
win  continue  to  support  you.  I  felt  ycu 
should  hear  from  us  for  we  need  a  good  farm 
economy  to  continue  raising  educational 
levels.  I  hope  you  will  find  It  possible  to 
enact  some  leg'slatlon  to  support  the  mi- 
nority erouo  farmer?  now  find  themselves  in. 
Very  truly  yoiirs. 

Delmar  Goos. 


Secretary  of-  Commerce,  delivered  a 
splendid  address  Saturday  night,  Febru- 
ary 29,  1964,  at  a  dinner  given  by  the 
North  Carolina  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  Qastonla,  N.C.,  honoring  three 
outstanding  young  men  In  North  Caro- 
lina. 

I  was  privileged  to  attend  the  dlimer 
and  hear  Secretary  Hodges  speak.  It  is 
my  feeling  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  find  his  address  most  inter- 
esting, and  under  previous  consent  I  In- 
sert it  in  the  Rkcori*: 


Address  by  the  Honorable  Lather  H. 
Hodges  Before  North  Carolina  Jnnior 
Chamber  of  Commerce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or    north    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2,  1964 

Mr.  WHITENER.     Mr.  Speaker.  Hon. 
Luther    H.    Hodges,    our    distinguished 


Address  BT  Secretary  or  Commerce  Luther 
H.  HODGES,  Prepared  for  Delivery  to  the 
North  Carolina  junior  Chambxs  of  Com- 
merce, Gaston  Coitnty  YMCA,  Gastonia, 
N.C.,  8  P.M.,  Saturday.  Fibruary  39,  1964 
It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  Join  the  North 
Carolina    Jaycees    in    honoring    these    three 
outstanding  young  Tar  Heels.     To  each  of 
them,  I  extend  my  warmest  conigratvilatlons. 
We   need   more   of   these   dynamic   young 
leaders  In  North  Carolina  and  In'the  Nation. 
I  hope  all  of  the  members  of  your  Junior 
chambers  of  commerce  throughout  the  State 
win   be  Inspired  by  their   examples  of  per- 
sonal  achievement  and  community  service. 
I  hope  this  banquet  wUl  imbue  your  orga- 
nization and  your  membership  with  a  new 
determination  to  make  the  most  of  the  chal- 
lenges that  are  facing  us  at  every  level  of  our 
social,  economic,  and  political  life.    I  would 
like  to  discuss  briefly  one  of  these  national 
problems. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson,  I  n  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  declaring  war  on  pov- 
erty, said: 

"Poverty  Is  a  national  problem,  requiring 
Improved  national  organliiatlon  and  support. 
But  this  attack,  to  be  eflfectlve,  must  also  be 
organized  at  the  State  and  local  level  and 
iupported  by  State  and  local  efforts." 

The  problem  of  poverty  In  the  United 
States.  In  one  sense.  Is  imllke  the  poverty 
problem  of  the  world.  In  the  first  place, 
what  Is  considered  poverty  here  would  be 
looked  upon  as  relative  affluence  In  many 
parts  of  the.  .world. 

But  this' does  not  make  It  any  less  painful 
and  demoralizing  to  be  poor  In  America.  On 
the  contrary,  It  Is  much  easier  to  bear  poverty 
when  everyone  else  is  poor.  It  is  less  degrad- 
ing and  less  frustrating  than  to  live  In  a 
wealthy  society  and  be  unable  to  give  your 
family  a  decent  living — by  the  standards  of 
the  society  they  know. 

There  Is  no  denying  some  of  the  harsher 
facts  of  the  poverty  thatjexlsts  In  our  coun- 
try. 

There  Is  real  privation  In  a  family  with  six 
or  more  children  trying  to  live  on  less  than 
$2,000  a  year.  That's  less  than  $39  a  week 
with  which  to  feed,  clothe,  hovise,  educate, 
pay  the  doctor  bills,  and  do  all  the  necessary 
things  for  six  or  more  growing  children. 
And.  right  now.  there  are  more  than  1  mil- 
lion American  children  living  In  such  fam- 
Ules. 

These  youngsters  are  deprived  of  the  op- 
portunity to  live  an  American  childhood, 
and  they  are  very  likely  to  grow  up  lacking 
both  the  skills  and  the  motivation  to  earn 
more  than  $39  a  week  for  their  own  children. 
Much  of  the  poverty  that  remains  In  this 
affluent  society  of  ours  Is  self-perpetuatlng 
poverty. 

These  1  million  youngsters  are  among 
the  35  million  Americans  who  live  In  fami- 
lies receiving  less  than  $3,000  a  year  or  live 
alone  on  less  than  $1,900  a  year.  Altogether, 
there  are  more  than  11  million  children  liv- 
ing In  the  9  million  poor  families. 

The  choice  of  these  Income  figures  to  de- 
fine poverty  Is  necessarily  somewhat  arbi- 
trary. It  Ignores  nonmoney  Income,  such  as 
the  food  grown  on  a  farm  or  In  a  family  gar- 
den.    It  Is  also  a  fact  that  It  cosU  less  to 


live  In  mnl  North  Carolina,  for  example, 
than  In  a  big  city,  such  as  Chicago. 

But  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  really  poor 
In  our  society  must  be  numbered  by  the  tens 
of  mUllons.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  In 
the  Commerce  Department  Is  the  world's 
greatest  authority  on  population  statistics, 
and  one  of  the  Bureau's  exi>crts  has  calcu- 
lated how  many  people  have  so  little  Income 
that  they  can  qualify  for  welfare  assistance 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  where  they  live. 
By  this  minimum  yardstick,  nearly  24  mU- 
llon  Americans  are  poor. 

In  our  city  slums.  In  our  rural  sharecrop- 
per shacks.  In  the  camps  of  migrant  workers, 
on  our  Indian  reservations,  around  long- 
closed  mine  shafts,  there  Is  real  privation, 
frustration,  and  degradation.  There  Is  dis- 
ease and  delinquency  and  crime.  There  Is 
poverty  that  Is  real  and  palnf\il  and  seem- 
ingly hopeless. 

Yet,  unlike  most  of  the  world,  the  United 
States  has  the  resources  to  provide  a  decent 
standard  of  living  for  all  of  its  people. 

Never  before  In  human  history  has  a  na- 
tion been  capable  of  generating  the  enor- 
mous amounts  of  wealth  we  can  now  pro- 
duce in  the  United  States.  In  the  last  3 
months  of  1963,  our  total  production  of 
goods  and  services  reached  the  almost  In- 
credible rate  of  $600  bUUon  a  year.  ThU  Is 
an  increase  of  $100  billion  from  the  level  8 
years  earlier.  It  is  an  addition  to  our  gross 
national  product  equal  to  twice  the  gross 
national  product  of  Japan. 

Seventy  million  Americans  had  Jobs  last 
year,  and  average  earnings  In  manxifacturlng 
rose  for  the  first  time  above  $100  a  week. 

Corporate  profits  also  set  alltlme  records — 
totaling  $52  billion  before  taxes  and  $27  bU- 
llon  after  taxes.  And  the  after-tax  rate  for 
earnings  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  more 
than  50  percent  above  the  recession  low  3 
ye&n  earlier. 

Perhaps  the  best  measure  of  our  Nation's 
well-being — per  capita  pergonal  Income — set 
a  new  mark  last  year.  By  the  end  of  1963  It 
had  climbed  to  an  annual  rate  of  $2,500 — or 
about  $300  more  per  American  than  In  the 
early  months  of  1961. 

Nineteen  sixty-three  was  the  beet  year  In 
history  for  most  Americans,  and  1964  \s  going 
to  be  even  better.  The  largest  Federal  In- 
come tax  cut  In  our  history  will.  In  a  few 
days,  begin  to  pour  $800  million  a  month  Into 
consvuners'  pockets,  as  an  Immediate  result  of 
the  reduction  In  tax  withholding.  And,  when 
the  full  $11 V4  billion  tax  reduction  comes 
into  effect.  It  will  add.  year  after  year,  an 
estimated  $35  to  $40  bUUon  more  gross  na- 
tional product,  $25  to  $30  billion  more  con- 
sumption, and  $5  to  $7  billion  more  In  busi- 
ness profits.  I  witnessed  the  signing  of  this 
tax  bill  In  the  White  House  on  Wednesday 
last  and  It  was  an  historic  occasion. 

We  have  a  country  which  can  afford  to 
begin  the  final  acsaxUt  on  poverty  and  In- 
equality of  opportunity  among  Its  people. 
We  have  the  productive  capacity,  and  with 
the  tax  cut  we  should  move  rapidly  toward 
a  full  employment  economy.  But.  as  we 
move  to  this-  new.  high  ground  In  our  eco- 
nomic history,  we  find  that  the  problem  of 
America's  p<X)r  Is  not  fundamentally  unlike 
the  poverty  problem  In  other  countries. 

It  Is  estimated  that  $11  bUUon  more  In- 
come each  year  would  raise  all  of  our  pov- 
erty-stricken families  out  of  that  category. 
This  Is  not  a  large  sum  In  our  economy.  Last 
year  the  personal  Income  of  the  American 
people  totaled  $463  billion. 

But  an  $11  billion  dole,  which  we  could 
etislly  afford  as  a  nation,  would  not  solve  our 
U.S.  poverty  problem — any  more  than  doles 
would  solve  the  problem  of  poverty  In  India 
or  other  underdeveloped  countries. 

The  fundamental  problem  of  the  under- 
developed countries  Is  to  develop  the  produc- 
tive capacities  of  their  people;  It's  a  problem 
of  human  resource  development. 
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This  has  been  Illustrated  In  Japan,  which 
has  always  had  very  meager  natural  resources 
and  which  saw  much  of  Its  Industry  destroyed 
In  World  War  11.  Yet  the  Japanese  have  been 
able  to  rebuild  their  country  and  Increase 
their  national  wealth  by  an  amazing  10  per- 
cent a  year,  because  they  are  a  well  educated 
and  highly  motivated  people.  Most  of  them 
have  the  skills  demanded  by  a  modern  In- 
dustrial society  and  they  are  willing  to  work 
hard  to  build  a  better  life  for  themselves  and 
their  children. 

bur  problem  Is  not  essentially  different. 
If  we  are  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty  In 
wMch  millions  of  Americans  are  trapped,  we 
must  help  them  and  their  children — espe- 
claUy  the  children — develop  their  Individual 
capacities  to  do  work  which  will  earn  them 
decent  livelihoods. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  cannot  be 
helped  to  become  productive  members  of  so- 
ciety Some  are  too  old.  and  their  most 
urgent  need  Is  for  assistance  In  paying  their 
hospital  and  medical  bills. 

Others  are  totally  disabled  or  mentally  In- 
competent, And  these  can  be  helped  only 
with  sympathetic  care  and  support — In  their 
families  and  In  their  communities,  utilizing 
whatever  public  and  private  resoxirces  are 
necessary. 

But  many  of  our  older  citizens  want  to 
work  and  can  do  useful  work.  Their  mental 
health  as  well  as  their  slim  pocketbooks  re- 
quire more  opportunities  for  part-time  and 
f\iU-time  work. 

And  there  are  millions  who  sulTer  from 
some  physical  or  mental  handicap  who  need 
not  be  barred  from  productive  employment, 
forced  to  accept  public  or  private  charity, 
and  denied  their  personal  dignity  and  sense 
of  Individual  worth.  With  proper  rehabili- 
tation and  training  they  can  earn  their  way. 
There  are  even  more  Americans  whose  pov- 
erty Is  due  not  to  age  or  to  physical  Impair- 
ment: 

Farmers  whose  eroded  soil  and  mule  and 
plow  have  no  place  In  today's  highly  mech- 
anized agriculture. 

Miners  whose  picks  and  shovels  have  t>een 
replaced  by  powerful  cutting  and  digging 
machines. 

Women  who  cannot  work  because  there  Is 
no  place  to  leave  their  small  children  while 
they  are  on  the  Job. 

Negroes  who  lack  adequate  education  and 
training,  or  If  they  have  the  education,  are 
barred  by  discrimination  from  Jobs  that  pay 
decent  wages. 

These  are  some  of  the  elements  of  this  na- 
tional problem — and  national  disgrace — of 
poverty  amid  the  riches  of  America. 

But.  as  the  President  has  pointed  out. 
there  can  be  no  exclusively  national  solu- 
tion to  this  problem.  The  attack  must  be 
carried  out  In  ova  local  conununlties.  In 
virtually  every  community  and  State  In  the 
Nation. 

For  southerners  the  local  responsibilities 
are  especially  heavy.  Our  region  has  nearly 
half  of  the  Nation's  poor. 

Our  southern  Negro  citizens  have  not  been 
able  to  realize  their  full  productive  poten- 
tial. We  have  tended  to  small  farms  and 
low-skilled  Industries.  And  our  educational 
effort  has  not  been  adequate  to  the  needs 
of    an    Industrial    society 

Here  In  North  Carolina,  according  to  the 
last  census,  two-fifths  of  our  families  fall 
in  the  poverty  category,  rather  than  the 
one- fifth  that  Is  the  national  average. 

Forty  percent  of  North  Carolina's  1  mil- 
lion families  earned  lees  than  93.000  in  1959. 
the  income  year  covered  by  the  1960  census. 
About  150.000  of  these  were  Negro  families 
and  250.000  of  them  were  white.  And.  of  the 
quarter  of  a  million  North  Carolinians  who 
live  alone.  60  percent  bad  incomes  of  less 
than  •!. 500 

For  nearly  one  out  of  every  four  North 
Carolina  families  counted  in  the  1960  census, 
the  family  Income  was  less  than  t2.000  a 
year       That    means    nearly    a    quarter   of    a 


million    tar    heel    families    whose    earnings 
averaged  less   than   $39   a  week. 

Western  North  Carolina  is  part  of  the 
great  Appalachian  region,  which  contains 
many  prosperous  communities,  but  which 
Is  essentially  a  large  underdeveloped  coun- 
try of  some  16  million  people.  In  this  area. 
Illiteracy  runs  up  to  30  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  some  counties.  For  the  area  as 
a  whole,  1 V^  million  In  the  9  million  persons 
over  25  are  unable  to  read  and  write. 

What's  more  Important  today,  however,  Is 
not  the  number  of  people  who  cannot  read 
and  write,  but  the  number  of  people  who  can, 
yet  are  "functionally  illiterate."  These  are 
the  people  whose  elementary  language  skills 
are  so  Inadequate  that  they  are  unable,  for 
example,  to  pass  the  mental  qualification 
examinations  of  the  selective  service  pro- 
gram. 

No  one  would  contend  that  fully  one-third 
of  our  North  Carolina  young  men  are  men- 
tally deficient.  Yet  in  1962.  34.1  percent 
of  them  failed  the  Selective  Service's  mental 
qualification  test. 

This  Is  a  reflection,  not  upon  the  Inher- 
ent ability  of  our  people,  but  upon  the 
quality  of  the  education  we  have  been  giv- 
ing our  youth. 

We  ranked  43d  among  the  States  with  our 
34.1  percent  falling  to  pass  the  mental  quali- 
fication test.  Virginia  was  ahead  of  us.  with 
29.9  percent  rejected.  South  Carolina  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  list  with  51.8  percent 
rejected. 

Contrast  these  figures  with  2  7  percent  re- 
jected in  Minnesota  and  4.6  percent  In 
Nebraska. 

Yet  North  Carolina's  State  government 
ranks  third  in  the  Nation  in  the  percentage 
of  Its  revenue  devoted  to  education.  In 
Nebraska,  the  State  pays  only  6  percent  of  Its 
total  public  school  costs  In  North  Carolina, 
the  State  pays  70  percent. 

I  think  this  suggests  that  we  miut  do  a 
better  Job  of  arousing  support  for  our  pub- 
lic schools  at  the  local  level.  Our  people 
must  realize  that  even  greater  sacrifices  must 
be  made  if  we  are  to  develop  North  Caro- 
lina's human  resources  to  the  fullest;  if  all  of 
the  youth  of  the  State  Is  to  have  an  educa- 
tion adeouate  to  our  times. 

The  large  number  of  yourg  men  falling 
the  selective  service  tests  polnu  up  the  pos- 
sibility of  doing  something  about  their  de- 
ficiencies at  the  point  of  detection  Instead 
of  sending  these  young  men  home  to  stumble 
Ill-prepared  throu«;h  life,  perhaps  we  should 
put  them  In  special  training  programs 
through  the  military  services  or  some  other 
public  organization. 

If  we  continue  to  accept  the  existence  of 
large  numbers  of  young  men  who  are  not 
qualified  to  help  defend  the'r  country,  we 
saddle  ourselves  with  large  numbers  of  men 
who  will  be  of  little  value  to  our  economy, 
or  to  themselves,  in  our  modern  technologi- 
cal locletv. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  Is  pioneering 
in  the  development  of  new  approaches  to 
these  difficult  educational  and  social  prob- 
lems that  breed  poverty  and  hold  bick  the 
development  of  the  State  Governor  San- 
ford's  work  In  establishing  the  North  Caro- 
lina Fund,  which  Is  mobilizing  private  grants 
for  special  education  projects.  Is  a  very  ex- 
citing development.  So  Is  his  effort  to  help 
North  Carolinians  work  together  to  provide 
equal  Job  opportunities  for  our  Negro 
citizens. 

The  present  strength  of  our  economy  and 
the  bright  outlook  for  the  future  seta  the 
stage  for  what  could  be  a  new  economic  and 
social  era  for  the  American  people.  We  can 
^now  begin  with  determination  the  long  over- 
due rescue  effort  on  that  one-fifth  of  our 
American  families  still  living  In  relative 
poverty. 

We  have  the  wealth,  we  have  the  talent, 
and  we  have  the  opportunity  to  move  ahead 
with  a  realistic  program  to  wipe  out  poverty 


In  the  United  States.  All  we  need  1b  the 
determination  to  do  it.  All  we  need  Is 
enough  people  willing  to  take  the  leadership 
In  this  realization  of  the  American  dream. 

I'd  like  to  challenge  you  here  tonight  to 
help  out  In  our  social  and  educational  prob- 
lems— at  the  local,  State,  or  national  levels — 
wherever  you  can  best  serve. 

Each  of  you  is  properly  ambitious.  Each 
of  you  wants  to  make  a  success,  and  most  of 
you  will,  I  fervently  hope.  But  position  and 
money  will  mean  little  to  you  in  the  long 
run  unless  in  your  hearts  you  know  that  you 
have  served  others  as  Individuals  or  groups — 
unless  you  have  served  your  conununlty  or 
your  government. 

Jaycees  are  made  up  of  a  marvelous  lot  of 
folks  like  you  and  the  future  of  this  great 
State  and  this  great  country  are  assured  If 
you  mix  a  little  sentiment  and  charity  and 
public  service  with  your  work. 

By  your  active  participation  In  the  Jay- 
cees. you  have  marked  yourselves  as  poten- 
tial community  leaders.  It  is  up  to  you  to 
take  hold  of  these  difficult  problems  and, 
working  with  others  In  your  conununlties, 
give  of  the  best  of  yourselves  for  your  fellow 
men  and  your  country. 

These  are  exciting  times  in  which  to  live. 
We  have  probably  never  faced  more  prob- 
lems, but  I  am  sure  we  have  never  had 
greater  potential  for  solving  them. 

Our  greatest  resource  is  young  people  like 
you.  If  you  face  up  to  the  challenges  before 
you.  there  is  nothing  America  need  fear, 
nothing  America  cannot  do  to  set  an  example 
for  the  world  of  freedom.  Justice,  and  pros- 
p>crlty  for  all. 

Thank  you. 
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A  ChalleDginf  Year  for  the  Railroads 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  All  VES 

Monday,  March  2.  1964 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  Representative  Oren  Harris. 
has  written  an  illuminating  article 
which  appeared  in  the  January-Febru- 
ary issue  of  Progressive  Railroading  pub- 
lished in  Chicago  under  the  direction  of 
Phil  Murphy. 

Entitled     "1964 — A    Challenging    and 
Promising  Year  for  the  Railroads."  the 
article   is  particularly  timely.     I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues,  as  follows: 
Nineteen  Hundred  and  Sixtt-poub — A  Chal- 
lenging    AND     Promising  Year     for     the 
Railroads 
(By  U.S.  Representative  Oren  Harris.  I>em- 
ocrat.  of  Arkansas) 
The     senseless,     savage     assassination     of 
President  John  F    Kennedy  has  catapulted 
Lyndon    Balnes   Johnson    into   the    post    of 
Chief   Executive  at  a  crucial  period   in  our 
Nation's     history,     posing     many     questions 
among  businessmen  who  had  been  planning 
forward  confidently  for  1964. 

Characteristically.  President  Johnson  has 
moved  swiftly  and  surely  to  make  the  moves 
that  would  assuage.  Insofar  as  possible,  the 
economic  Impact  of  the  national  disaster 
which  robbed  the  Nation  of  a  popular  leader 
on  November  22.  The  new  President's  moves 
have  done  much  to  remove  doubts  in  the 
business  community.  It  detracts  not  one 
whit  from  the  memory  of  J.F.K.  to  note 
that  there  was  only  a  slight  hesitation  in 


the  economy,  as  a  result  of  the  monstrous 
act.  Rather,  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  leader- 
ship and  astuteness  of  his  successor. 

In  the  few  hurried  weeks  he  has  held  of- 
fice. President  Johnson,  with  whom  I  served 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  for  some 
years,  has  proved  again  the  great  wisdom  of 
our  Founding  Fathers.  If  ever  we  have  seen 
the  value  of  having  an  able  and  experienced 
standby  as  Vice  President,  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, certainly  we  have  experienced  it  in 
the  capable  manner  in  which  Lyndon  John- 
son has  held  the  reins  of  Government  since 
the  tragedy  struck. 

Already,  businessmen  in  general  and  per- 
haps most  of  them,  have  come  to  feel  that, 
in  President  Johnson,  there  is  a  man  In  the 
Chief  Executive's  office  who  will  carry  on 
toward  the  economic  goals  of  his  predecessor, 
and  will  even  press  forward  to  attain  higher 
goals  m  the  future.  And  we  know — from  his 
past  training  and  career,  as  well  as  his 
spoken  assurances — that  President  Johnson 
always  will  act  in  the  context  of  our  finely 
balanced  system  of  separation  of  powers.  He 
will  respect  Congress  and  congressional  pre- 
rogatives. Nevertheless,  this  will  not  prevent 
the  White  House  and  Capitol  Hill  from  co- 
operating on  projects,  plans,  and  policies  that 
will  result  in  the  continued  growth  of  the 
economy  and  redound  to  the  glory  of  our 
country. 

BUSINESS     WILL    CONTINUE    TO    GO    FORWARD    IN 
1964 

What  may  be  the  results.  In  1964,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  overall  economy,  the  trans- 
portation industry  generally,  and  railroads 
in  particular? 

While  I  have  no  private  crystal  ball,  I  do 
have  the  opportunity,  as  chairman  of  an  im- 
portant congressional  committee,  to  get  the 
views  of  the  experts  in  many  fields,  both  as 
they  testify  before  committees  and  as  they 
brief  Congressmen  in  private  sessions. 

Any  prediction  I  might  seem  to  make  really 
is  not  a  prediction.  It  is  what  the  economists 
and  statisticians  call  a  projection.  This  is 
merely  an  assumption  that,  given  approxi- 
mately the  same  factors,  there  will  be  a  con- 
tinued extension  of  present  economic,  com- 
mercial, transport,  and  other  developments. 
A  projection  is  based  on  a  study  of  what  has 
happened  and  what  Is  happening  in  the  econ- 
omy and  an  analysis  of  what  probably  will 
happen  as  a  result  of  present  developments. 
It  takes  past  and  present  history  into  account 
and  extends  that  into  the  immediate  future. 
A  projection  is  based  on  what  is  known  of 
human  nature,  too.  None  of  the  projections 
takes  into  account  what  might  happen  in 
case  of  a  great  natural  catastrophe,  the  ter- 
rible unleashing  of  H-bomb  war,  or  other 
possibilities  which  may  not  appear  to  be 
probabilities.  But  we  must  base  our  lives  on 
probabilities. 

Looking  at  what  has  happ>ened  in  the  econ- 
omy in  1963,  and  In  preceding  years,  and  bas- 
ing our  projections  on  an  extension  of  the 
same  factors,  we  can  assume,  I  believe,  that 
the  new  year  will  see  continued  upward 
movement  in  the  economy. 

During  1963,  gross  national  product,  which 
is  the  sum  total  of  all  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced by  everyone  at  work,  has  moved  up 
steadily.  If  not  spectacularly.  By  the  end  of 
the  third  quarter,  gross  national  product,  as 
measured  on  an  annual  basis,  was  931  billion 
higher  than  it  was  during  the  last  quarter  of 
1962.  It  is  past  the  $585  billion  a  year  rate 
now,  and  gives  every  indication  of  hitting  the 
$600  billion  a  year  rate  some  time  this  spring. 
Also  during  1963,  as  in  1962,  total  personal 
income  has  gone  up  during  every  month. 
This  Is  the  statistical  measurement  which 
gives  us  the  total  money  paid  to  everyone  in 
the  society  (wages,  salaries,  dividends,  insur- 
ance claims,  pension  and  annuity  payments, 
etc.) .  In  the  last  month  of  1963,  the  personal 
income  figure,  on  an  annual  basis,  stood  at 
the  highest  total  In  the  Nation's  history.    As 
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noted,   there   was  steady   growth  all  during 

1962,  and  1963,  and  even  1961,  for  that  matter. 
One  result  of  the  high  personal   income. 

and  more  people  at  work  than  ever  before  In 
U.S.  history,  has  been  recordbreaklng  sales 
at  retail.  The  sales  have  hit  close  to  the  $250 
billion  a  year  mark  during  several  months  of 

1963,  and  economists  believe  that  the  year's 
total  will  be  some  6  percent  over  the  1962 
total. 

While  consumers,  as  such,  have  been  show- 
ing great  optimism  about  their  future  in  this 
Nation,  businessmen  have  been  Just  as  for- 
ward looking.  Capital  spending  went  up  to 
record  highs  in  1963.  All  the  svirveys  of  capi- 
tal spending  Intentions  Indicate  that  busi- 
nessmen are  projecting  a  3-  to  5-percent  In- 
crease in  capital  spending  in  1964. 

When  we  consider  the  fact  that,  during 
our  entire  recorded  economic  history,  we 
never  have  experienced  a  depression  or  a 
recession  while  capital  spending  was  trend- 
ing upward,  we  may  well  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  in  spite  of  many  problems  in 
1964,  there  will  be  continued  prosperity  and 
continued  economic  growth. 

It  seems  obvious  that,  given  the  same  con- 
ditions that  have  existed  and  perhaps  even 
adding  the  probability  of  a  $11.2  billion  tax 
cut.  total  personal  Income  in  the  United 
States  will  go  up  measurably  in  1964.  And 
given  the  same  incentives,  and  perhaps  an 
even  more  favorable  economic  climate,  it  is 
possible  that  capital  spending  will  go  higher 
than  is  projected. 

Besides  higher  retail  sales,  higher  personal 
Income  means  many  things  in  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. It  means  more  travel.  It  means  a 
greater  movement  of  mall  and  goods  and  the 
need  for  more  services  in  every  field. 

nation    in   a   period    riLLED    WITH    CHALLENGES 

It  seems  evident  to  me  that,  barring  any 
disastrous  and  unforeseeable  development, 
the  Nation  stands  this  new  year  on  the 
threshold  of  a  period  filled  with  challenges 
and  promises. 

The  challenges,  of  course,  are  all  around  us. 
President  Johnson  wisely,  in  my  Judgment, 
has  put  the  great  emphasis  on  human  needs, 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  we  must  find  more 
Jobs  for  the  unemployed  and  must  work  to 
see  that,  out  of  our  abundance,  everyone  ob- 
tains minimum  needs  as  to  food,  clothing, 
and  housing.  The  problems  and  challenges 
are  both  individual  and  social,  which  in- 
cludes legislative  and  administrative  work  on 
the  part  of  Federal  officials. 

In  our  system — the  free  enterprise  system 
which  has  proved  to  be  so  flexible,  resilient, 
and  rewarding  for  the  greatest  number  of 
people — we  face  the  constant  challenge  of 
seeing  to  it  that  even  while  the  economy 
changes  and  grows,  neither  individuals  nor 
groups  Inside  the  vast  economy  are  not 
penalized  unfairly. 

This  is  no  easy  task  for  our  legislators,  our 
national  leaders,  or  for  those  who  labor  in 
any  of  the  fields  which  touch  the  lives  of 
our  people.  The  vast  changes  that  have 
taken  place,  and  will  be  taking  place,  as  a 
result  of  a  constantly  expanding  population, 
a  veritable  whirlwind  of  new  industrial  and 
mechanical  developments  (which  we  call 
automation),  and  changes  in  the  viewjjoint 
of  millions  of  our  people — all  these  demand 
study,  new  approaches,  new  regulations  and 
new  laws,  and  constantly  new  agonizing  ap- 
praisals. 

As  we  know,  during  the  lifetime  of  a  ma- 
ture man,  the  aviation  industry  has  grown 
from  an  infant  in  swaddling  clothes  into  a 
transportation  giant.  The  movement  of 
goods  by  barge,  encouraged  by  the  govern- 
ment (and  I  mean,  local.  State  and  Federal 
governments)  likewise  has  increased  phe- 
nomenally In  the  past  four  decades.  The 
trucking  Industry  has  grown  with  startling 
rapidity. 

Meantime,  the  railroads — which  only  a  few 
decades  ago  represented  virtually  our  sole 
means   of  personal   and   Industrial  common 


carriage — have  had  to  adjust  to  the  chang- 
ing competitive  picture.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
rail  management  and  labCH*  that  the  adjust- 
ments have  been  made  and  that  our  vast 
rail  system  still  Is  Intact,  and  showing  re- 
markable vitality,  in  spite  of  the  great 
changes  represented  by  the  growth  of  com- 
petitive carriers. 

The  development  of  "piggyback"  has  been 
only  one  of  a  number  of  innovations  that 
has  enabled  the  railroads  to  show  vitality 
in  the  competitive  struggle.  Use  of  larger 
boxcars,  container ization,  and  other  inno- 
vations also  show  the  managerial  resiliency 
of  those  who  have  led  us  toward  greater 
heights  of  achievements  in  the  transporta- 
tion field. 

the  law  must  sponsor  progress 
As  I  pointed  out  in  a  speech  (in  October) , 
at  the  American  Railway  Progress  Exposl- 
tiorf,  the  law  of  itself  has  not  brought  the 
progress  discernible  in  the  field  of  commu- 
nication and  transportation.  Progress  In 
raising  our  standard  of  living  is  through 
research,  invention,  development  and  produc- 
tion, for  no  law  invented  the  telephone,  the 
radio,  the  diesel,  or  any  of  countless  indus- 
trial techniques  which  serve  our  people  so 
well. 

Yet,  there  must  be  law  that  will  permit  or 
sponsor  such  progress,  and  guide  it  for  the 
benefit  of  all  our  people. 

The  law,  in  and  of  Itself,  may  not  bring 
progress.  But  archaic  laws  certainly  can  im- 
pede progress.  This  is  why  we  in  Congress 
have  been  taking  a  long,  hard  look  at  some 
of  the  laws  which  may  not  be  In  accord  with 
a  modern  approach  to  our  transportation  sys- 
tem, and  its  problems. 

In  April  1963  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  strove  to  document  what  he  termed 
basic  deficiencies  in  our  transportation  regu- 
latory system.  He  called  on  Congress — in  an 
historic  message  on  transportation — to  take 
steps  which  he  outlined.  These  were  de- 
signed to  change  laws  so  that  more  progress 
and  more  competition  might  result  In  and 
among  our  various  transportation  segments — 
rail,  highway,  air  and  water. 

I  Introduced  In  the  House  two  bills  which 
had  been  prej)ared  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  carry  out  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  President's  recommendations.  We  on  the 
committee  held  hearings  on  these  two  bills 
during  the  months  before  the  close  of  the 
87th  Congress,  and  began  anew  last  January, 
when  the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Congress 
convened.  I  Introduced  substantially  the 
same  two  bills  again  In  the  88th  Congress. 

During  most  of  1963,  we  held  hearings  on 
these  measures.  We  had  begun  "marking  up" 
specific  legislation  when  various  develop- 
ments. Including  the  President's  tragic  death. 
Intervened. 

I  believe  that  we  can  get  back  to  considera- 
tion of  the  salient  features  of  this  legislation 
In  the  second  session.  Many  people  have 
asked  about  President  Johnson's  views  on 
the  transportation  proposals  of  his  predeces- 
sor. Insofar  as  I  know,  he  is  as  wedded  to 
these  ideas  as  was  John  F.  Kennedy  and  will 
speak  for  them  on  the  proper  occasions  in  the 
future.  In  general,  as  we  know.  President 
Johnson  has  embraced  the  Kennedy  eco- 
nomic programs  and.  In  fact,  has  gone  beyond 
them  m  some  respects.  While  I  cannot  say 
that  his  accession  to  high  office  will  "speed 
up"  our  committee's  consideration  of  these 
Important  proposals,  I  can  declare,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  new  President  certainly 
has  no  desire  to  slow  down  our  considera- 
tions. 

President  Johnson — as  was  President  Ken- 
nedy— is  well  aware  of  the  legislative  pre- 
rogatives and  understands  that  on  issues 
that  affect  many  industries  and  many  con- 
sumers and  people  generally.  Congress  must 
move  only  after  great  deliberation.  I  can 
give  assurance  that  I  have  wanted  to  go  Into 
the  many  problems  connected  with  the 
progress    of    our    transportation    system.    In 
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aU  lU  phases  and  facets.  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly Interested  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  general  public  Interest,  for  I  believe  It 
Is  to  the  benefit  of  the  country  that  we 
have  privately  owned  means  of  transport 
and  that  these  various  privately  owned  sys- 
tems compete  vigorously,  on  terms  as  fairly 
as  Congress  can  legislate  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  can  regulate,  so  that 
all  the  people  will  be  served.  The  alterna- 
Uve.  as  I  have  noted  before,  Is  nationaliza- 
tion. This  Is  not  an  alternative  I  or  moat 
other  Americans  desire. 
coMPrnnoN  in  transportation  must  bz 

DKVIXOPKD 

I  have  expressed  myself  clearly  before  that 
I  feel  we  have  not  yet  adequately  tackled 
thU  problem  of  really  developing  competi- 
tion among  our  several  modes  of  transporta- 
tion to  our  great  advantage  as  a  nation. 
Regulatory  agency  heads  told  our  committee 
that,  as  to  minimum  rate  legislation,  we 
should  place  everyone  Involved  under  their 
Jurisdiction.  They  recommend  that  we  have 
more  regulation,  rather  than  deregulating. 
where  possible,  and  depend  on  competition. 


I  couldn't  believe  then,  and  I  can't  now, 
that  those  who  have  been  unregulated  In 
the  past.  Including  the  farmers,  and  bulk 
commodity  operators,  would  sit  by  and  al- 
low themselves  to  be  brought  under  regula- 
tion. Our  committee  some  years  ago  refused 
to  bring  the  pwultry  Industry  under  regula- 
tion, since  It  would  have  completely  re- 
arranged that  Industry.  Since  then,  the 
industry  has  developed  rapidly,  and.  ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
poultry  is  more  economically  available  to  the 
U.S.  public  today,  in  relation  to  other  edible 
meats  and  foods,  than  It  was  when  Congress 
refused  to  bring  the  Industry  vmder  regu- 
lation. 

I  do  not  believe  In  regulation  Jiist  for 
regulation's  sake  If  the  shipping  Interests 
and  the  public  can  be  protected,  and  If  equal- 
ity of  treatment  of  the  various  modes  of 
transportation  can  be  provided  with  less 
regulation,  then  I  believe  the  way  for  us  to 
move  Is  Indicated  plainly 

I  have  been  strongly  Impressed  by  the 
assurances  of  railroad  presidents,  before  our 
committee,  that  11  given  the  chance,  through 
passage  of  the  minimum  rate  legislation,  they 


will  make  a  determined  effort  to  give  every 
Inland  town  the  rate  advantages  now  en- 
Joyed  by  waterway  ports.  In  many  bulk  com- 
modities I  believe  that  other  legislators 
have  been  Influenced  by  these  assurance*. 

I  believe  that  a  successful  start  wUl  be 
made  In  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
these  problems  In  this  new  year.  In  my 
Judgment  It  will  result  In  a  bigger  and  better 
year  for  ail  forms  of  transportation,  and  for 
the  people  as  a  whole. 

There  U  little  question  In  my  mind  but 
that  1964  will  be  a  prosperous  year  of  steady 
economic  growth.  I  feel  sure  that  the  rail- 
roads, which  have  shown  flexibility  and  resil- 
ience, will  meet  the  challenges  ahead  and 
will  make  even  greater  progress  in  1964  than 
In  1963.  in  many  diverse  directions.  The 
year  that  is  ending  has  beert  an  extremely 
good  year  for  the  railroads,  everything  con- 
sidered, and  management  wisely  Is  making 
plans  to  build  on  the  firm  foundation  of 
general  economic  prosperity.  We  In  Congress 
will  be  striving  to  do  our  best  for  all  the 
modes  of  transportation,  and  for  all  our 
people,  in  the  context  of  our  free  enterprise 
system. 
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SENATE 

Tuesday,  March  3, 1964 

(.Le0slative  day  of  Wednesday.  February 
26.  1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m..  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempwre  [Mr.  MitcalfI. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Qod  of  all  grace:  Thou  hast  taught  us 
that  in  quietness  and  in  confidence  shall 
be  our  strength. 

In  bitter  and  baffling  days,  when  the 
earth  is  full  of  the  thunder  of  awaken- 
ing peoples  emerging  from  the  darkness 
of  Ignorance  and  the  serfdom  of  exploi- 
tation, give  us,  we  beseech  Thee,  a  cour- 
age that  never  fails  and  a  faith  that 
never  wavers.  Make  us  the  kind  of  per- 
sons Thou  canst  trust  as  the  instruments 
and  channels  of  Thy  saving  grace. 

Help  us  to  heal  the  open  sores  of  the 
world  which  hate,  selfishness,  and  mis- 
understanding have  inflicted  on  the 
bleeding  body  of  our  common  humanity. 
For  all  who  in  these  days  freighted  with 
destiny  administer  the  stewardship  of 
the  Nation's  strength  and  service,  we 
pray  for  divine  guidance.  Grant  us  this 
day.  and  in  all  the  days  of  difficult  deci- 
sions to  come,  light  to  guide  us,  courage 
to  sustain  us.  and  love  to  unite  us. 

We  ask  it  In  the  dear  Redeemers 
name.    Amen. 


nicated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries 


REPORT        OF        SECRETARY        OP 
HEALTH.   EDUCATION.   AND  WEL- 
FARE—MESSAGE        FROM         THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  237) 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which,   with  the  accompanying 
report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

To  Ihe  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

1  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  dealing  with  the  matter 
of  State  agency  responsibility  for  the 
placement  and  foster  care  of  dependent 
children.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
section  155  of  the  Public  Welfare  Amend- 
ments of   1962.  as  amended. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  Hoxtse,  March  3.  1964. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

S.721.  An  act  to  amend  section  124  of 
title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  transfer  Aus- 
tin. Port  Bend,  and  Wharton  Counties  from 
the  Galveston  division  to  the  Houston  divi- 
sion of  the  southern  district  of  Texas;  and 

H.R.  9640.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  air- 
craft and  construction  of  shore  and  off- 
shore establishments   for  the  Coast  Guard. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday. 
March  2.  1964,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  <S.  1561)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  of  1959.  with  amendments. 
In  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  ( H.R.  7533)  for  the 
relief  of  Demetrios  Dousopoulos. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills. 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R  5964.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  in- 
clusion of  Hopkins  County,  Tex.,  within  the 
Paris  division  of  the  eastern  district  for  the 
U.S.  district  courts  In  Texas;  and 

H.R.  6920  An  act  to  amend  section  715 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize, 
under  certain  conditions,  the  issuance  of 
total  disability  Income  provisions  for  In- 
clusion in  national  service  life  insurance 
policies  to  provide  coverage  to  age  65. 


HOUSE    BILLS     REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated. 

HR.  5964  An  act  to  provide  for  the  In- 
clusion of  Hopkins  County.  Tex.,  within  the 
Paris  division  of  the  eastern  district  for  the 
US.  dUtrict  courts  in  Texas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  6920.  An  act  to  amend  section  716  of 
title  38.  United  SUtee  Code,  to  authorize, 
under  certain  conditions,  the  Issuance  of 
total  disability  Income  provisions  for  inclu- 
sion in  national  service  life  Insurance  poli- 
cies to  provide  coverage  to  age  65;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this   day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
A   COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PTJLBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Elbert  G.  Mathews,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria; 

Walter  M.  Kotschnlg.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
the  representotive  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  19th  plenary  session  of  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations; 

Kenneth  T.  To\ing.  of  New  York,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  20th  session  of  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Asia  and  the  Far  EJaat  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions; and 

William  P.  Bundy.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  nominations  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  will  be  stated. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  thought  there 
was  some  sort  of  understanding  on  the 
subject  prior  to  now. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Nebraska  re- 
serves the  right  to  object. 

Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.   COAST  GUARD 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sim- 
dry  nominations  in  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and. 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  In  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and, 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  all  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  and  as 
was  announced  on  yesterday,  it  is  not 
contemplated  that  there  will  be  a  morn- 
ing hour  today.  But  before  I  ask  that 
the  unfinished  business  be  laid  before 
the  Senate.  I  wish  to  make  a  statement. 

Yesterday,  Senators  requesting  infor- 
mation on  the  day's  program  were  £id- 
vlsed  by  the  leadership  that  there  was 
every  expectation  that  votes  would  be 
taken  on  amendments  to  the  wheat- 
cotton  bill. 

By  late  afternoon,  yesterday,  circum- 
stances beyond  the  control  of  the  lead- 
ership became  apparent,  and  made  It 
clear  that  the  expectation  would  not  be 
realized.  As  soon  as  the  leadership  was 
apprised  of  the  situation,  it  advised  Sen- 
ators accordingly. 

A  most  important  bill  is  before  the 
Senate.  It  would  be  my  hope  and  my 
expectation  today,  again,  that  votes  will 
be  taken  on  amendments  to  the  farm 
bin.  The  EUender  amendment  will  be 
the  pending  question.  It  is  the  Intention 
of  the  leadership  to  have  today's  session 
continue  until  a  rather  late  hour  this 
evening,  and  to  have  the  Senate  con- 
tinue to  work  on  the  bill  throughout  the 
week,  if  necessary.  The  Senate  will  con- 
vene at  10  a.m.  tomorrow;  and,  depend- 
ing on  developments.  Including  a  con- 
ference with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  tMr. 
DiRKSEN],  the  Senate  will  convene  at  an 
early  hour  during  the  remainder  of  this 
week.  The  possibility  of  a  Saturday 
session  is  not  precluded. 

The  leadership  regrets  that  no  votes 
were  taken  on  amendments  yesterday. 
It  also  regrets  any  Inconvenience  which 
may  have  been  caused  to  Senators  who 
were  Informed  of  the  leadership's  ex- 
pectation— and  in  perfectly  good  faith — 
that  votes  would  be  taken  yesterday,  and 
adjusted  their  personal  schedules  ac- 
cordingly. But  the  fact  is  that  although 
the  leadership  proposes  In  .  connection 
with  these  matters,  the  Senate  disposes. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
Ellender  amendment,  as  modified. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Is  there  objection? 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964— THE 
COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  unfinished  business  be  laid 
before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESID^^INT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  In- 
creased consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat)  to  maintain  the  income  of  cotton 
producers  to  provide  a  sF>ecial  research 
program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  pro- 
duction, and  for  other  purposes. 


TIBOR  HORCSIK 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimovis  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  temporarily  set  aside, 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  878.  the  bill 
HJl.  4085. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  bin  wUl  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
4085)  for  the  relief  of  Tlbor  Horcslk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  was 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964— THE 
COTTON   AND  WHEAT   PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  in- 
creased consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat)  to  maintain  the  Income  of  cotton 
producers  to  provide  a  special  research 
program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  pro- 
duction, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  El- 
lender amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  As  I  understand,  the 
so-called  Ellender  substitute  for  the  title 
of  the  bill  pertaining  to  cotton  is  now 
the  pending  question  before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Ellender  amendment,  as 
modified,  is  the  pending  question. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Has  the  EUender 
amendment,  as  modified,  been  offered  as 
an  amendment  or  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  is  an  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee substitute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  further  understanding  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  has  not  been  agreed 
to,  nor  has  a  request  been  made  to  have 
it  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  The  committee  amendment  is  a 
complete  substitute  for  the  entire  bill. 
It  Is  open  to  amendment  as  original  text 
for  purposes  of  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then  the  Ellender 
amendment  now  pending  is  an  amend- 
ment in  the  first  degree? 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  if  a  substitute  for 
that  amendment  were  offered,  that 
amendment  or  substitute  would  be  In 
order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  believe  I  ought  to 
advise  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  has  a  substi- 
tute which  he  proposes  to  offer  to  the 
Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  heard  about  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEa^.  I  merely  wished  to 
be  sure  that  under  the  rule  pertaining 
to  amendments  in  the  third  degree  the 
Senator's  amendment  would  not  be  out 
of  order  when  he  offers  it. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  Is  correct.  The 
amendment  would  be  in  order  under  the 
present  parliamentsur  situation. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
notwithstanding  the  nile  of  germane- 
ness, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
speak  briefly 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


LETTER  FROM  WIFE  OF  SERVICE- 
MAN IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
Senators  always  like  to  receive  letters 
from  their  constituents.  It  helps  us  in 
our  endeavors  to  be  good  public  servants, 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  views  and  ad- 
vice of  the  people  whom  we  represent. 
During  the  more  than  5  years  that  I  have 
been  privileged  to  be  a  Member  of  this 
body,  I  have  received  very  few  letters 
from  citizens  that  have  so  impressed  me 
as  did  a  letter  which  I  received  today 
and  to  which  I  shall  advert  and  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record.  I  feel  that 
the  American  people  are  entitled  to  know 
the  truth  regarding  South  Vietnam  and 
what  we  are  doing  there.  It  appears  to 
me  that  this  letter  makes  a  real  con- 
tribution to  that  subject.  It  begins  as 
follows : 

Hon.  Stiphxw  M.  Touhg, 
VS.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

DxAjt  Sn.  I  was  warned  not  to  write  thlB 
letter  If  I  valued  my  husband's  career.  I 
do  know  that  nollltary  career*  have  been 
ruined  by  letters  from  wines  I  do  not  un- 
derstand how  this  happens,  whether  the 
Senator  has  taken  offense,  or  whether  he  has 
turned  over  the  letter  to  someone  else  who 
has  taken  action.  Whatever  the  reason,  or 
however  it  happens,  I  think  it  is  deplorable 
and  should  not  be  allowed  in  a  democratic 
government.  At  any  rate,  I  could  not  believe 
that  you,  sir.  would  permit  such  a  thing.  I 
have  the  utmost  confidence  In  your  integrity, 
otherwise  I  certainly  should  not  write.  But 
I  am  sure  you  would  receive  more  letters 
from  military  families  if  they  could  be  as- 
sured that  It  would  not  endanger  their 
careers. 

Mr  President,  It  will  be  noted  that  I 
have  in  my  hand  the  letter  in  its  en- 
tirety, but  I  have  deleted  the  name  of 
the  lady,  who  is  a  university  graduate 
from  my  State. 

I  have  no  personal  complaints  at  all.  I 
am  living  In  Saigon.    I  came  here  at  my  own 


expense  and  I  am  living  at  my  own  expense 
while  my  husband  is  stationed — 

And  she  tells  his  rank  and  where  he  is 
stationed.     The  letter  continues: 

We  both  agreed  on  a  year's  assignment  In 
Vietnam.  So  my  husband  volunteered  to 
come  here.  This  was  our  way  of  "paying 
rent,"  as  Mr.  Goldwateb  would  put  It.  for 
our  place  In  the  world.  Although  I  cannot 
live  here  with  my  husbsuid.  I  came  to  be  near 
him.  to  see  him  occasionally,  and  to  give  him 
moral  supp>ort. 

Then  she  tells  where  their  years  of 
married  life  were  spent,  part  of  the  time 
being  in  my  State  of  Ohio. 

So  every  minute  together  counts  a  great 
deal  to  us;  we  are  so  anxious  to  have  a  home 
and  a  normal  married  life.  It  was  a  sacrifice 
for  us  to  come  here,  one  we  were  willing  to 
make.  But  now  that  we  are  here,  we  feel 
our  sacrifice  was  In  vain,  because  we  are 
loelng  the  war  And  that,  sir,  is  my  com- 
plaint. We  are  losing  because  we  are  not 
winning,  and  I  want  to  know  'Why  not 
victory?" 

A  big  problem  here  Is  that  moat  of  the 
Vietnamese  do  not  really  care  about  the  war; 
most  of  them  do  not  want  to  flght  Under 
the  circumstances  this  Is  understandable. 
There  are  numerous  families  In  Vietnam 
without  homea,  without  food,  and  without 
a  job.  Even  In  Saigon  there  are  people 
sleeping  In  doorways  and  on  the  sidewalks, 
and  begging  for  food.  These  people  have  no 
purpoae  In  life.  They  do  not  understand 
communism  and  have  no  means  to  resist  It 
even  If  they  understood. 

There  are  Vietnamese  giiards  at  the  Amer- 
ican Installations  here.  When  these  places 
are  bombed  by  the  Vletcong,  sotne  of  the 
guards  are  bribed,  some  run  away.  Yet  we  do 
not  put  American  guards  at  all  the  poets 
because,  according  to  rumor,  this  would 
look  as  though  we  didn't  trust  the  Viet- 
namese guards.  There  may  be  a  more  logical 
reason,  but  I  can  think  of  no  reason  at  all. 
In  fact,  at  most  of  the  big  bombings  In 
Saigon,  there  has  been  a  noticeable  lack  of 
any  Vietnamese  around  these  places.  It 
seems  very  likely  that  they  have  been  warned 
beforehand. 

In  combat,  when  the  Vietnamese  do  have 
a  chance  to  fire  on  the  Vletcong,  quite  often 
they  refuse.  These  people  are  tired  of  war 
They  have  no  flght  left  in  them.  Even  If 
they  were  receiving  adequate  training  to 
flght  the  war  by  themselves  (which  they  are 
not),  they  could  not  and  would  not  win  by 
themselves,  because  they  have  no  will  to  win. 

There  are  strong  neutralist  tendencies 
here,  and  much  talk  of  a  coup,  which,  if 
successful,  will  be  the  end  of  southeast  Asia, 
and  all  the  Americans  will  have  died  In  vain. 
I  am  very  Impressed  with  General  Khanh; 
he  seems  to  be  trying  very  diligently  and 
has  certainly  taken  some  steps  In  the  right 
direction — although  who  can  actually  be 
sure  of  anyone?  Assuming,  however,  that 
he  means  what  he  says  and  Is  not  another 
wolf  In  sheep's  clothing,  such  as  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh,  I  don't  think  that  even  his  leadership 
can  win  the  war  or  convince  these  people 
to  flght,  especially  If  the  Americans  go  home 
When  the  Americans  go,  the  Communists 
will  take  over — it's  that  simple.  It  should 
be  more  than  obvious  that  If  this  war  Is 
won.  It  will  have  to  be  won  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

Even  the  Americans  cannot  win  by  the 
methods  we  are  using  at  present.  Unless 
we  do  something  positive  very  soon,  the  war 
will  be  at  the  same  stage  In  1965  when,  sup- 
posedly, our  troops  are  to  be  withdrawn. 
And  If  It  Is  at  the  same  stage  then  as  now. 
much  better  would  It  be  to  withdraw  our 
troops  today  while  we  can  still  save  some 
American  lives.  We  are  making  no  great 
gains,    but    merely    holding   our    own — and 


Just  barely  that.  But  when  we  pull  out  the 
plugs,  communism  will  flood  this  area.  But 
If  our  intention  Is  merely  to  delay  the  flood 
and  not  prevent  It,  I  can  see  no  logic  to  our 
purpose. 

It  should  not  be  a  question  of  whether 
or  not  we  have  the  right  to  get  involved  In 
a  war  that  Is  not  our  own.  In  the  flrst  place. 
It  Is  our  war.  Any  flght  against  communism 
Is  our  own.  But  we  are  pretending  that  we 
are  not  flghtlng.  According  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara.  "We  are  only  assisting  them 
through  training  and  logistical  support." 
In  the  same  sUtement  he  says  that  "101 
Americans  have  been  killed  In  combat  in 
Vietnam."  Is  this  not  contradictory?  How 
Is  one  killed  In  combat  If  he  U  Involved  only 
In  training? 

She  goes  on  to  tell  about  the  loss  of  life 
in  her  husband's  outfit,  and  the  letter 
continues  as  follows : 

These  101  lives  lost,  which  Mr.  McNamara 
lists,  of  course  do  not  Include  the  Americans 
who  have  been  killed  In  Saigon  by  Vletcong 
bombs.  I  suppose  these  lives  are  not  to  be 
counted,  because  these  Americans  were  mur- 
dered—not killed  m  combat.  It  used  to  be 
that  the  United  States  would  avenge  one 
American  life  lost.  How  many  lives  must  be 
lost  today  before  we  retaliate?  Have  we  no 
backbone  any  more?  We  are  like  a  child 
who  draws  a  chalk  line  on  the  sidewalk  and 
says  to  the  town  bully,  "If  you  step  over  this 
line  I  wUl  bloody  your  nose  "  The  bully 
steps  over  and  the  cowardly  child  steps  back, 
draws  another  line,  and  says.  "I  was  kidding 
about  the  flrst  line,  but  if  you  step  over  this 
line  I  will  bloody  your  nose."  How  many 
lives  are  we  going  to  lose  before  we  stop  re- 
treating? Why  do  not  we  admit  that  we  are 
actively  participating  In  thU  war  and  really 
flght  for  our  cause?  God  knows  we  have 
enough  reason. 

I  cannot  understand  Mr.  McNamara's  rea- 
soning for  anything  he  says.  I  get  the  Im- 
pression that  he  must  be  taken  on  a  "guided 
tour"  when  he  comes  here,  and  that  he  sees 
only  what  certain  people  want  him  to  see, 
and  listens  to  vhat  they  want  him  to  hear — 
which  leads  me  to  another  thing  which,  to 
me.  does  not  seem  right.  There  are  some 
people  who  are  profltlng  from  thU  war.  I 
have  never  seen  so  many  colonels  and  gen- 
erals in  one  place  In  all  my  life.  They  are 
living  here,  at  Government  expense.  In  beau- 
tiful villas  with  two  or  three  servants  per 
household.  I  have  Ulked  to  some  wives  who 
do  not  even  want  to  go  home  because  they 
could  not  afford  such  luxuries  at  home.  Not 
that  they  should  not  have  nice  quarters,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  their  values  are  a  little 
misplaced. 

These  men — 

The  generals  and  the  colonels — 
live  here  under  Ideal  conditions  and  gain 
combat  experience,  which  will  look  good  on 
their  records.  I  know  of  one  colonel  who 
goes  to  Blen  Hoa  every  Sunday  to  fly  a  com- 
bat mission.  Please  tell  me  what  enemy  ac- 
tion occurs  so  regularly  that  he  can  make 
an  appointment  to  fly  a  combat  mission. 
No  doubt  he  will  make  his  goal  of  100  flights 
before  he  goes  home,  probably  with  never  a 
srot  flred  by  him  or  at  him.  But  he  will  go 
home  with  a  combat  ribbon. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  have  so  many  high- 
ranking  men  here;  they  may  have  a  purpose. 
But  I  don't  understand  what  it  Is.  and  I 
can't  find  out.  The  command  seems  awfully 
topheavy,  and  I  can't  really  believe  that 
these  are  the  men  who  are  doing  the  flghtlng. 
In  fact,  they  have  become  the  laughing  stock 
of  Saigon.  Even  the  nightly  entertainment 
In  my  hotel  sings  this  song: 

"Oh,   dear!   What  can   the   matter   be? 
Eighteen    generals    and    no    strategy!" 

If  I  may  digress  from  the  letter  for  a 
moment,  we  now  have  the  situation  of 
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Secretary  McNamara  making  another 
trip  to  South  Vietnam.  It  is  a  fine  thing 
that  he  is  going  to  make  that  trip.  As 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  I  listened  to  the  testimony  of 
generals  who  had  made  trips  to  South 
Vietnam.  They  told  us  about  the  com- 
pounds they  were  erecting  at  different 
places  so  that  when  the  Vletcong  at- 
tacked, more  Vietcongese  would  be  killed 
than  the  South  Vietnamese  would  suffer 
in  casualties. 

I  have  never  been  more  than  a  civilian 
in  uniform,  but  at  the  time  when  they 
said  we  were  winning  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam,  the  thought  occurred  to  me, 
"How  can  we  win  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam when  they  sit  there  in  compounds 
and  wait  for  the  enemy?"  Napoleon 
would  be  surprised  to  hear  of  that  kind 
of  strategy.  How  can  we  win  by  1965? 
How  can  we  ascertain  the  truth  when  the 
generals  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  his  entourage  go  to  South  Vietnam 
on  a  sort  of  guided  tour,  visit  the  am- 
bassador, are  entertained  at  receptions 
and  cocktail  psirtles,  and  have  confer- 
ences with  the  present  rulers  of  South 
Vietnam?  Why  do  they  not  go  out  in 
the  field  and  talk  with  some  privates, 
sergeants,  lieutenants,  and  captains? 
They  are  the  knowledgeable  ones.  They 
are  the  ones  who  fight  and  die  in  combat. 
Why  do  they  not  come  back  after  doing 
so  and  report  the  truth  to  the  American 
people? 

I  am  glad  to  read  this  very  informa- 
tive and  extremely  thoughtful  letter  to- 
day.  I  shall  hasten  on : 

The  song  goes  on,  and  there  are  many 
more.  But  they  are  not  very  flattering  to 
the  prestige  of  our  country. 

One  of  the  biggest  battles  over  here  Is  go- 
ing on  between  the  U.S.  Army  and  Air  Force. 
Each  seems  determined  to  oust  the  other 
and  be  the  sole  performer.  I.  myself,  know 
very  little  about  counterguerrlUa  tactics,  and 
I  cannot  say  which.  If  either,  alone,  can 
handle  the  job  more  effectively.  But  I  do 
know  that  a  lot  of  money  Is  going  down  the 
drain  because  of  duplication,  and  a  lot  of 
lives  are  being  lost  because  of  the  lack  of 
cooperation.  There  is  duplication  In  other 
units  over  here,  such  as  Intelligence,  which 
I  have  heard  about  (not  from  my  husband) . 
and  probably  many  more.  I  seems  to  me 
this  should  be  Investigated.  A  certain 
amount  of  rivalry  Is  usually  good,  but  when 
the  cause  Is  a  common  cause,  and  such  a 
great  cause,  I  can  see  no  place  for  It. 

Sir,  If  this  were  all  my  opinion  alone,  I 
would  not  burden  you  with  such  a  lengthy 
letter.  But  It  Is  the  opinion  of  many  who 
want  to  know  what  is  going  on,  many  who 
should  know  what  Is  going  on.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  many  who  disagree  with  com- 
munism, who  want  to  stop  It,  who  want  to 
push  It  back.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  many 
who  want  to  be  proud  of  their  country,  who 
want  to  believe  In  It,  and  who  are  willing 
to  die  for  its  cause.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
everyone  I  know.  It  should  be  the  opinion 
of  every  American. 

I  regret  that  I  have  no  specific  solutions 
to  suggest  to  these  problems.  I  do,  how- 
ever, have  some  general  Ideas  which  pos- 
sibly may  be  worked  out  by  someone  with 
more  experience  and  authority  than  I.  I 
should  like  to  list  them  for  you: 

Before  I  list  these  suggestions  and 
then  close,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  am 
today  asking  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  a  report  as  to  how  many  generals 
and   how   many   colonels   we   have   in 


South  Vietnam,  how  long  they  have 
been  there,  and  how  many  members  of 
their  families  are  living  with  them. 

There  are  supposed  to  be  approxi- 
mately 15,000  men  acting  as  Instructors 
in  South  Vietnam.  I  cannot  understand 
having  18  generals  for  15,000  men,  if 
this  is  in  fact  the  case.  They  probably 
have  traffic  police  over  there,  directing 
traffic  so  that  the  generals  and  colonels 
do  not  run  into  each  other  on  dark 
nights — that  is,  If  they  are  away  from 
their  lush  villas  on  dark  nights. 

Her  five  suggestions  are: 

1.  That  we  accept  the  fact  that  the  Viet- 
namese alone  cannot  win  this  war. 

2.  That  the  Americans  commit  them- 
selves, and  openly  and  forcefully  engage  In 
this  war. 

3.  That  we  have  strong  leadership  In 
guerrilla  warfare,  bring  In  more  troops  as 
required,  and  take  the  war  Into  North  Viet- 
nam If  necessary. 

4.  That  the  people  who  have  no  real  pur- 
pose here  be  weeded  out  and  sent  home. 

That  is  a  suggestion  which  I  believe 
could  well  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

6.  That  we  do  away  with  duplication  and 
replace  It  with  efficiency  and  cooperation. 

These  are  the  five  suggestions  made 
by  this  fine  lady  who  writes  so  thought- 
ful and  informative  a  letter  that  I  feel 
it  should  be  placed  in  the  Record  in 
order  that  Americans  may  know  the 
facts,  as  she  sees  them. 

She  adds: 

If  we  cannot  accomplish  these  things,  then 
I  recommend  a  sixth:  that  we  get  out  of 
Vietnam. 

Although  I  realize  that  you  are  very  busy, 
I  should  certainly  appreciate  your  views  on 
the  subject;  and  1  should  like  to  know  what, 
if  anything.  Is  being  done.  Since  letters  do 
not  always  reach  their  destination  through 
Vietnamese  mall,  and  since  I  have  no  perma- 
nent address  (I  am  wandering  from  friend  to 
friend) ,  I  am  sending  this  through  U.S.  mall 
with  my  hvisband's  APO  address  (shown 
below) .  If  you  reply.  It  would  be  well  to  use 
his  address. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  the  time  you  have 
spent  In  reading  my  letter.    I  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  be  able  to  voice  my  c^lnlon. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Mr.  President.  I  feel.  In  times  such  as 
these,  in  the  grim  cold  war  period,  that 
the  American  people  are  entitled  to  know 
all  the  facts  about  South  Vietnam  and 
from  South  Vietnam,  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  know  everything — except  such 
matters,  of  course,  as  might  be  helpful 
to  our  Communist  enemies. 

I  feel  that  a  letter  of  this  sort  is  a  dis- 
tinct contribution  to  furnishing  much- 
needed  knowledge  and  information  about 
South  Vietnam  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


erated  at  Federal  hydroelectric  plants  In 
that  region  and  to  guarantee  electric 
consumers  in  other  regions  reciprocal 
priority,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  read  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  report,  as 
follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hoxisee  on  tlie 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1007)  to  guarantee  electric  consumers  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  flrst  call  on  electric  energy 
generated  at  Federal  hydroelectric  plants  In 
that  region  and  to  gijarantee  electric  con- 
sumers In  other  regions  reciprocal  priority, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  been  unable  to 
agree. 

Henrt  M.  Jackson, 
Clinton    P.    Andkbson, 
AuiN  Bible, 
Thomas  H.  Kuchxl. 
Gordon  Allott, 
Managers   on    the    Part   of   the   Senate. 

Watni  N.  Aspinall, 
Walter  Rogers, 
James  A.  Halet, 
John  P.  Satlor. 
Jack  Westland, 
Uandgers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  further  Insist  on  its 
disagreement  to  the  House  amendments 
and  ask  a  further  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate  at  the 
further  conference. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  appoint- 
ed Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  KtrcKtt  and  Mr.  Allott  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate  at  the 
further  conference. 


ELECTRIC  ENERGY  GENERATED 
AT  FEDERAL  HYDROELECTRIC 
PLANTS — CONFERENCE      REPORT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  1007)  to  guarantee 
electric  consumers  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west first  call  on  electric  energy  gen- 


NATIONAL  FOOTBALL  LEAGUE  NOT 
TO  TELEVISE  ITS  GAMES  ON  FRI- 
DAY NIGHTS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
commissioner  of  the  National  Football 
League.  Pete  Rozelle.  showed  fine  states- 
manship in  announcing  last  night  that 
the  National  Football  League  would  not 
televise  any  professional  footbsill  games 
on  Friday  nights,  as  many  college  and 
high  school  football  teams  feared  would 
be  the  case.  During  the  course  of  the 
hearings  on  professional  sports  antitrust 
l^islation,  S.  2391,  Commissioner  Rozelle 
appeared  as  one  of  the  witnesses  and 
was  asked  about  the  published  reports 
that  some  of  the  National  League  foot- 
ball games  would  be  televised  on  Friday 
nights,  and  that  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  and  the  various 
State  high  school  athletic  associations 
had  registered  strong  protests  to  such 
action  because  it  would  interfere  with 
many  high  school  and  college  football 
games  that  were  played  on  Friday  nights. 
Mr.   Rozelle   stated   that  t!he  National 
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Football  League  was  studying  the  possi- 
bilities of  Friday  night  television.  At 
that  time.  Walter  Byers.  executive  di- 
rector. National  Collegiate  Athletic  As- 
sociation, sent  me  a  telegram  protesting 
such  televising  of  Friday  night  profes- 
sional football  games,  and  noted  that  the 
high  schools  had  joined  in  such  protests. 
Both  the  telegram  of  NCAA  and  the  high 
school  associations  were  inserted  in  the 
record  of  the  hearings.  The  colleges 
and  high  schools  feared  that  the  tele- 
vising of  professional  football  games  on 
Friday  nights  would  cause  a  loss  of  rev- 
enue to  their  athletic  fund. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  the  urgent  do- 
mestic and  foreign  is^es  before  this  Con- 
gress, the  announcement  may  not  seem 
important,  but  most  of  the  offices  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  have  been  receiv- 
ing a  great  amount  of  mail  from  State 
athletic  associations  pertaining  to  this 
fear  of  televising  professional  football 
gEunes  on  Friday  nights.  The  announce- 
ment by  Mr.  Rozelle  allays  any  fears  of 
such  a  practice  and  also  relieves  the  Con- 
gress of  reevaluating  Public  Law  87-331. 
which  law  was  passed  to  amend  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  authorize  leagues  of  pro- 
fessional football,  baseball,  basketball, 
and  hockey  teams  to  enter  into  certain 
television  contracts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  it  is  nice  to 
have  some  problems  before  Congress  re- 
solved so  expeditiously  and  gracefully. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF   1964— THE 
COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196*  to  encourage  in- 
creased consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat  >  to  maintain  the  income  of  cotton 
producers  to  provide  a  special  research 
program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  pro- 
duction, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  respected  farm  organizations 
in  the  country  is  the  National  Grange; 
and  the  leader  of  that  organization,  the 
master  of  the  Grange.  Herschel  D.  New- 
som,  is  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed 
farm  leaders. 

On  February  28.  Mr.  Newsom  sent  each 
Senator  a  statement  offering  the  firm 
support  of  the  National  Grange  and  22 
other  fa»m  organizations  on  both  the 
cotton  and  wheat  sections  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  6196.  which  is  now  pending  before 
the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter, together  with  accompanying  state- 
ment of  the  many  organizations,  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Ricord,  as  follows : 

National  Orange, 
Washington,  DC.  February  28.  1964. 

DCAi  Sehatob  McGovzkn:  The  encloeed 
statement  Is  being  mailed  to  you  and  all 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  as  an  expression 
of  the  widespread  support  for  the  wheat  and 
cotton  legislation  being  submitted  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Fwestry. 

We  hope  you  may  support  our  effort. 
Respectfully. 

HZISCHXI.  D.  NlWSOM. 

Master. 


Joint  Statement  in  Support  of  Farm  Legis- 
lation Before  the  U.S.  Senate.  Febru- 
ary 28.  1964 

The  sound  and  valid  economic  considera- 
tions underlying  the  wheat  and  cotton  legis- 
lation now  before  the  U.S.  Senate  are  an  ade- 
quate basis  for  the  kind  of  support  which 
this  legislation  merits. 

It  will  expand  the  markets,  both  domestic 
and  foreign. 

It  will  reduce  Government  stocks.  Govern- 
ment costs,  and  help  to  stabilize  the  exist- 
ing markets. 

It  will  prevent  an  Income  loss  that  will 
cause  serious  economic  damage  to  millions 
of  farmers  and  an  equally  serious  problem 
to  the  farm  sales  and  services  businesses 
which  depend  on  them  for  a  profitable  In- 
come. 

It  win  enable  these  two  most  Important  ex- 
port crops  to  move  Into  the  world  market* 
at  competitive  world  prices  without  compli- 
cated Government  programs  or  excessive 
Government  costs. 

It  will  pave  the  way  for  normal  crop  ad- 
justments with  a  minimum  of  restraints  ex- 
cept that  which  should  naturally  exist — 
making  It  unprofitable  to  produce  a  sxirplus 
of  a  commodity  for  a  market  which  does  not 
exist. 

It  will  Insure  a  return  for  domestically 
consumed  wheat  and  cotton,  which  bears  a 
closer  relationship  to  the  Income  retvirns  of 
the  rest  of  the  American  economy  for  the 
common  factors  of  production — risk,  man- 
agement. Investment,  and  labor. 

It  reduces  the  Inequities  between  domes- 
tic cotton  mills  and  foreign  competition. 

The  wheat  legislation  will  prevent  a  tragic 
economic  loss  to  feed-grain  producers  and 
will  complement  and  protect  the  Integrity 
of  the  successful  feed  grain  program,  and 
at  the  same  time  serve  to  stabilize  the  beef 
and  pork  Industry. 

The  wheat  legislation  eliminated  all  man- 
datory   controls    over    production. 

Both  wheat  and  cotton  proposals  provide 
wide  latitude  for  management  decisions 
without  Government  Interference. 

Neither  program  would  result  in  price  In- 
creases above  present  levels,  and.  therefore, 
would  serve  to  protect  the  consumer. 

It  win  lay  the  foundation  for  continuing 
contributions  of  agriculture  to  our  total 
economy  by  expanding  the  demand  by 
farmers  for  the  products  of  American  labor 
and  Industry,  thereby  Increasing  our  total 
gross  national  product  and  strengthening 
our  total  economy. 

It  will  prevent  serious  Interference  with 
our  International  commitments  which  would 
diminish  the  prospect  of  the  success  of  our 
current  trade  negotiations,  further  delaying 
the  time  when  our  most  Important  export 
crops  can  regain  their  natural  and  appro- 
priate position  In  world  trade. 

Clearly  and  Incontrovertably,  the  faUure 
to  enact  such  legislation  as  Is  now  proposed 
will  cause  a  serious  reduction  In  farm  In- 
come. Surely,  the  United  States  of  America 
cannot  tolerate  the  economic  deterioration 
arising  from  a  precipitous  decline  In  the 
purchasing  power  of  rural  America,  which 
would  result  from  the  failure  to  enact  this 
legislation  In  the  face  of  the  urgent  neces- 
sity of  providing  for  a  growing  national  econ- 
omy and  a  rising  level  of  employment.  In- 
come, and  profits. 

As  evidence  of  the  degree  of  unanimity  of 
farm  and  commodity  org .inlzat Ions,  the  fol- 
lowing organizations  subscribe  to  this  state- 
ment and  earnestly  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
legislation:  Agricultural  Council  of  Arkansas, 
Arizona  Cotton  Growers  Association.  Cotton 
Producers  Association,  Delta  Council,  El  Paso 
Valley  Cotton  Association.  Grain  Sorghum 
Producers  Association,  Growers  Marketing 
Association,  Imperial  County  Growers  Associ- 
ation. Louisiana  Cotton  Producers  Legislative 
Committee.  Missouri  Farmers  Association. 
National  Corn  Growers  Association,  National 


Farmers  Organization,  National  Grange,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Wheat  Growers,  New 
Mexlco-Pecos  VaUey  Cotton  Farmers  Associ- 
ation, North  Carolina  Cotton  Promotion 
Association,  Inc..  Oklahoma  Cotton  Pro- 
ducers Legislative  Committee.  Plains  Cotton 
Cooperative.  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  South 
Carolina  Cotton  Producers,  Staple  Cotton 
Cooperative  Association,  Tennessee  Agricul- 
tural Council.  Western  Cotton  Growers  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Also.  Mr.  President, 
under  date  of  March  2.  Mr.  Newsom, 
writing  in  his  capacity  as  master  of  the 
National  Grange,  advised  the  Senate  that 
the  National  Grange  favors  the  wheat 
and  cotton  bill  in  its  present  form  and 
opposes  all  the  amendments  that  have 
yet  been  publicly  discussed,  on  the 
ground  that  such  amendments  might  de- 
lay passage  of  the  bill  and  endanger  it 
becoming  effective  for  1964  crops. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Newsom's  letter  of  March  2  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

National  Orangk. 
Washington.  DC  ,  March  2.  1964. 
Dear    Senator:   It    Isn't    often    that    the 
Grange   finds  Itself  asking  that  all  amend- 
ments be  rejected.     We  are  not.  even  now. 
prepared  to  make  that  request. 

It  does  seem  clear,  however,  that  both  the 
wheat  and  cotton  provisions  of  H.R.  6196. 
In  the  form  that  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  has  reported  It  to  the  Sen- 
ate, has  been  exceedingly  well  designed,  to 
begin  aggressively  to  place  these  two  im- 
portant domestic  and  export  crops  In  a  posi- 
tion to  enjoy  the  sort  of  market  expansion, 
both  domestically  and  In  the  world's  com- 
merce, that  American  efficiency  of  produc- 
tion Justifies  for  them. 

It  U,  therefore,  our  considered  Judgment 
that  none  of  the  amendments  about  which 
we  have  thus  far  been  informed  will  Im- 
prove the  measures,  in  terms  of  the  objec- 
tives set  out  In  the  Joint  statement  by  our- 
selves and  23  other  farm  and  commodity 
groups  on  February  28.  It  Is,  therefore,  our 
hope  that  all  amendments  about  which  we 
have  been  Informed  will  be  rejected,  and 
that  the  measure  will  be  passed  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

We  are  especially  concerned,  at  the  mo- 
ment, over  the  Impact  of  three  amendments 
scheduled  for  Introduction  by  the  esteemed 
and  respected  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  We  believe  that 
any  one  of  the  three  would  seriously  Jeop- 
ardize the  prospective  value  of  the  measure, 
and.  In  fact,  that  they  would  be  unfair  In 
their  effect  on  both  the  American  cotton 
textile  Industry  and  American  cotton  pro- 
ducers. 

Surely,  we  should  retain  the  provision  In 
both  wheat  and  cotton — for  authority  under 
which  we  may  produce  for  export — without 
export  subsidy  either  "positive"  or  "inverse." 
This  kind  of  provision  will  be  a  major  step 
In  the  right  direction. 

H.R.  6196  Is  an  excellent  measure  as  it 
comes  to  you  from  the  committee.  We  sup- 
port It  vigorously.  We  hope  that  the  meas- 
ure is  approved  and  sent  to  the  House  as 
early  as  possible. 

Respectfully  yours. 

HnscHCL  D.  Newsom. 

Master. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
about  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
prior  to  the  speech  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  EllenderI.  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.    I  suggest  that 
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Aiken 

Hlckenlooper 

Allott 

Hill 

Bartlett 

Holland 

Bayh 

Hruska 

Bennett 

Humphrey 

Bible 

Inouye 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Brewster 

Javlts 

Burdlck 

Johnston 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Cannon 

Keating 

Carlson 

Kennedy 

Case 

Kuchel 

Clark 

Lausche 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

CurtU 

Long,  La. 

Dlrksen 

Magnuson 

Domlnlck 

Mansfield 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Edmondson 

McOee 

Ellender 

McGovem 

Engle 

Mclntyre 

Ervln 

McNamara 

Fong 

Mechem 

Pulbrlght 

Metcalf 

Gore 

Miller 

Oruenlng 

Monroney 

Hart 

Morse 

Hayden 

Morton 

the  Chair  Instruct  the  attaches  to  notify 
Senators'  offices  that  it  will  be  a  live 
quorum. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quoriun. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 


Moss 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Rlblcoff 

Robertson 

Russell 

Sal  tone  tall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Walters 

wnilams,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yar  borough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut [Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Hartkx],  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chxtrch]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  Is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  frMn  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton]  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  OoLDWATER]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Be  ALL]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Walters  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
modified  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
Senators  will  remain  in  the  Chamber 
a  while  and  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say. 
I  have  now  been  on  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  for 
27  years,  and  I  have  had  a  hand  In  pre- 
senting to  the  Senate  every  agricultural 
bill  with  which  the  Senate  has  dealt  dur- 
ing the  past  27  years.  By  a  strange  co- 
incidence, the  Senator  who  s]x>ke  last 
week,  and  who  in  1955  presented  a  rem- 
edy for  the  cotton  producers,  Is  the  same 
Senator  who  now  Is  proposing  that  we 
extend  to  the  domestic  mills  a  price  of 
cotton  the  same  as  the  price  collected 
from  foreign  purchasers  of  U.S. -pro- 
duced cotton. 

Back  in  1955,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  EASTLAND],  introduced  a  bill 
S.  2702.  together  with  62  other  Senators, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Allott, 
Mr.  Bender,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Bricker,  Mr. 
Bridges,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Capehart,  Mr. 
Carlson,  Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 


Chavez,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dan- 
iel, Mr.  Dlrksen.  Mr.  Dworshak,  Mr.  Er- 
vln, Mr.  Fulbright,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Hennings,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Hol- 
land, Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
Ives,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Jenner,  Mr. 
Kefauver,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr. 
Kilgore,  Mr.  Langer,  Mr.  Long,  Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  McNa- 
mara. Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Malone,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr.  Martin  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Martin  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr. 
Neely,  Mr.  Neuberger,  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr.  Payne.  Mr.  Potter,  Mr.  Purtell,  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Maine,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Stennls,  Mr. 
Symington,  Mr.  Thye,  Mr.  Welker,  and 
Mr.  Young — brought  before  the  Senate  a 
projxxsal  to  make  cotton  more  competi- 
tive In  world  markets.  That  proposal 
was  eventually  enacted  by  Congress,  and 
it  did  make  cotton  more  competitive  In 
world  markets. 

Today  the  same  Senator,  together  with 
others.  Is  advocating  that  the  domestic 
mills  be  permitted  to  buy  American  cot- 
ton at  the  same  price  as  that  paid  by 
foreign  purchasers.  Mr.  President,  that 
sounds  very  fine.  However,  as  I  have  al- 
ready stated  on  two  or  three  occasions, 
the  American  textile  companies  have  lit- 
tle or  no  competition  within  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDE31.  I  do  not  yield  now. 
Mr.  President,  the  competition,  If  any 
exists.  Is  among  the  textile  mills  them- 
selves, for  the  reason  that  95  percent  of 
all  the  cotton  that  Is  manufactured  In 
the  United  States  is  sold  In  the  best  mar- 
ket on  earth— to  the  American  people. 

I  do  not  care  whether  cotton  sells  for 
20  cents  a  pound  or  30  cents  a  pound; 
in  any  case,  that  competition  among  the 
American  mills  will  exist. 

I  have  submitted  a  very  simple  amend- 
ment; to  a  large  extent,  it  duplicates 
existing  law.  The  amendment  fixes  the 
price  of  cotton  at  30  cents  a  pound — 
the  same  as  the  price  fixed  in  the  bill 
supported  by  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
yield  for  a  brief  question? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  30-cents  a 
poimd  price  be  the  one  at  which  the  cot- 
ton will  be  sold  to  the  foreign  buyers,  as 
well;  or  will  the  30-cents  a  pound  price 
be  imposed  upon  the  American  manu- 
facturers? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  will  mean  that 
the  cotton  will  be  sold  to  the  American 
textUe  mills  at  21/2  cents  less  than  the 
price  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  it  will  stUl  be  6 
cents  a  f>ound  more  than  the  price  paid 
by  the  competitor  who  is  buying  it  on  the 
world  market,  will  It  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  but  the  com- 
petitor to  whom  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  refers  is  not  selling  in  the  same 
market  that  the  American  textile  mills 
sell  In.  The  American  textile  mills,  I 
repeat,  are  selling  95  p)ercent  of  their  out- 
put to  Americans — who  constitute  the 
best  market  on  earth,  as  I  have  already 
said. 


I  ask  Senators  to  bear  that  point  in 
mind  before  they  make  the  mistake  of 
voting  to  saddle  on  the  United  States 
taxpayers,  a  brand  new  expense  item,  a 
subsidy  payment,  which  will  amount  to 
$312  million,  for  the  first  year — but  one 
which  will  continue  forever.  It  is  my 
contention  that  this  type  of  payment  is 
something  new  In  our  cotton  legislation; 
and.  In  my  judgment.  It  would  not 
change  the  competition  which  now 
exists  among  the  textile  mills  of 
America. 

Mr.  EASTLAND  and  Mr.  PASTORE 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  will  cut  the 
price  of  cotton  to  30  cents — the  same 
price  as  the  one  under  the  bill  Intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  frcnn  Louisiana  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Not  at  this  time. 
My  amendment  would  save  the  tax- 
payers, at  this  time,  $168,750,000.  It 
would  mean  that  the  cotton  textile  mills 
of  the  United  States  would  obtain  cotton 
at  2V(j  cents  a  pound  less  than  the  price 
they  pay  under  present  conditions,  be- 
cause the  cotton  price  now  prevailing  is 
32.47  cents  a  pound,  or  nearly  2Mj  cents  a 
pound  more  than  the  price  which  I  sug- 
gest to  the  Senate.  It  would  further  save 
taxpayers  2^  cents  per  pound  on  all 
cotton  exported. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  has 
spoken  of  keen  competition  In  the  Ameri- 
can textile  industry.  It  is  very  true  that 
such  competition  exists.  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  because  of  that  keen  competi- 
tion, a  saving  would  be  reflected  to  the 
consumers  of  our  covmtry?  Secretary 
Hodges  wrote  to  the  Senator  stating  that 
the  bill  would  save  the  consumers  of  our 
coimtry  $700  million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  made  that  statement.  His 
letter  is  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Is  it  not  logical  that 
the  keen  competition  that  my  friend 
mentioned  would  carry  that  saving  on  to 
the  consumers? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  doubt  It.  I  suggest 
that  It  would  not  affect  the  cost  of  the 
Senator's  shirt  by  one-quarter  of  a  cent. 
It  would  not  affect  the  cost  of  sheets  In 
any  measurable  amount. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Would  it  not  affect 
the  cost  of  gray  goods  and  yams,  which 
compose  two-thirds  of  the  textile  pro- 
duction? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
cost  of  cotton  Is  not  the  factor  that 
makes  the  price  of  shii-ts  and  otiier  com- 
modities rise.  Labor  Is  one  factor; 
freight  and  Items  of  that  nature  are 
other  factors. 

Ten  years  ago  a  shirt  similar  to  the 
one  I  am  wearing  could  be  purchased  for 
$1.85  or  $2.25.  The  same  shirt  now  costs 
$5.50  to  $6. 

Cotton  did  not  rise  in  price  sufficiently 
to  warrant  that  Increase,  but  still  the 
price  went  up. 

Mr.  President,  we  could  almost  give 
cotton  to  American  mills  and  still  they 
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could  not  possibly  compete  with  the  Jap- 
anese and  other  producers  of  shirts. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  makes 
a  rational  argximent  when  he  argues  in 
the  way  he  does  that  basically  the  cost  of 
cotton  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
overall  cost  of  the  production  of  the 
shirt  But  it  is  a  part  of  the  cost.  Does 
the  Senator  think  that  it  would  be  fair 
to  the  American  textile  mill  and  to  the 
American  workers  in  that  mill,  in  our 
highly  competitive  market,  to  allow 
America  to  sell  a  basic  commodity  which 
is  an  Integral  part  of  the  production  of 
a  shirt — cotton — to  a  foreign  manufac- 
turer who  is  in  competition  with  the 
American  manufacturer,  at  8' 2  cents  a 
pound  cheaper  than  the  American 
manufacturer  must  pay  for  the  Identical 
cotton,  when  the  American  manufac- 
turer Is  prohibited  by  law  from  going 
into  the  open  world  market  to  buy 
cotton? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  past  we  protected  our  industries 
through  tariffs  and  quotas.  But  let  us 
not  saddle  that  cost  on  the  taxpayers  of 
our  country.  That  is  what  we  would  do 
under  the  bill.  We  would  provide  a  new 
plan  which  would  cost  the  American 
taxpayers  money  from  now  on.  Accord- 
ing to  the  studies  of  the  Department  it- 
self, the  plan  would  cost  in  excess  of  $300 
million  a  year. 

What  has  the  Department  stated  it 
would  mean?  It  would  mean  the  use  by 
textile  mills  of  about  1  million  bales  of 
cotton  more  for  the  present  year;  and 
the  use  of  the  1  milhon  bales  of  addi- 
tional cotton  would  cost  the  taxpayers 
$312  million. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield"' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  a  moment. 
Under  the  proposal  that  I  am  submitting 
to  the  Senate  today— and  the  figures  I 
present  are  taken  from  those  submitted 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture — cot- 
ton consiunptlon  by  American  mills 
would  be  increased  not  by  1  million 
bales,  but  by  600.000  bales.  To  attain 
that  goal,  under  my  proposal  the  cost 
would  be  $56  million,  in  contrast  to  the 
cost  of  $312  million  estimated  for  the 
Eastland  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  Senators 
will  take  all  those  factors  into  considera- 
tion. As  I  pointed  out  earlier  last  week, 
the  difficulty  is  that  the  cotton  bill  of 
1958  was  not  administered  as  we  in- 
tended it  should  be  administered.  That 
measure  envisioned  reasonable  restric- 
tions on  acreage  and  lower  prices.  But 
the  program  did  not  work  that  way.  In 
1961  acreage  allotments  were  increased 
by  almost  2  million  acres,  and  the  sup- 
port price  for  Middling  inch  cotton  was 
raised  to  33.04  cents  a  pound.  If  that 
cotton  had  been  supported  for  less  than 
the  32.47  cents  that  we  now  have,  there 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  could 
have  worked  ourselves  down  to  the  point 
at  which  the  competition  to  which  my 
good  friend  from  Rhode  Island  and  other 
Senators  have  referred  would  have  been 
lowered. 

Does  any  Senator  believe  that  the  cot- 
ton growers  of  our  country  can  sell  cot- 


ton as  cheaply  as  it  could  be  grown 
abroad?  Does  any  Senator  believe  that 
cotton  growers  of  our  country  can  com- 
pete with  manmade  fibers?  Yet  such 
was  the  chief  argument  advanced  by  my 
good  friend  the  Senator  from  Mississ  ppl 
I  Mr  Eastland  1.  That  is  the  goal.  We 
must  make  cotton  competitive,  not  only 
with  foreiRn  growers  of  cotton,  but  also 
with  manmade  fibers.  Everyone  knows 
that  that  cannot  happen.  I  wish  the 
cotton  industry  to  continue,  if  possible 
But  let  us  not  think  that  the  US.  farmer 
with  all  the  expenses  he  has  in  growing 
cotton— with  his  high  labor  costs — can 
produce  cotton  to  compete  with  produc- 
ers of  cotton  in  Guatemala,  Africa,  and 
other  areas  of  the  world,  or  to  compete 
with  Du  Pont  and  other  large  synthetic 
mills.  Yet  that  Is  the  goal  In  the  bill. 
The  bill  would  cover  a  period  of  4  years. 

Another  point 

Mr  PASTORE.     Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  proceeds  to  his  next  point, 
will  he  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  ELLENDER      I  yield. 
Mr     PASTORE      The    Senator    from 
Louisiana  has  argued  that  the  American 
cotton  producer  cannot  produce  cotton 
in  competition  with  the  producer  abroad. 
He  has  asked  a  categorical  question,  and 
wisely  so:  Is  there  any  Senator  who  for 
one  moment  thinks  that  the  American 
cotton  producer  can  produce  cotton  as 
cheaply  as  the  Egyptian  cotton  producer 
or  the  producers  of  cotton  in  other  parts 
of  the  world?    In  light  of  that  question. 
by  what  logic  does  the  Senator  think  that 
the   American    manufacturer   can   pro- 
duce a  shirt  as  cheaply  as  a  manufac- 
turer of  shirts  in  Hong  Kong  or  in  Japan? 
Mr.  ELLE3^DER.     Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  saying  that  he  can.     Foreign  pro- 
ducers and  manufacturers  can  undersell 
any    American    producer.      The    hourly 
wage  in  Hon«  Kong   is  11   cents  to  22 
cents.     Our  wage  is  $1  89      We  cannot 
compete  with  that  kind  of  labor,  either 
in  the  production  of  raw  material  or  in 
the  manufacture  of  it.    We  might  as  well 
understand  that. 

I  desire  Senators  to  listen  to  the  state- 
ment I  am  about  to  make.  Under  the 
committee  bill  we  would  write  into  the 
law  a  provision  that  from  here  on — not 
for  4  years,  because  once  such  a  pro- 
gram would  be  started,  it  would  go  on 
forever — the  American  textile  mills 
would  have  the  opportunity  from  now 
on  to  buy  cotton  at  world  prices. 

As  the  world  price  goes  down,  if  the 
price  support  level  remains  steady  or 
rises,  the  subsidy  will  be  bigger.  Under 
the  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  commit- 
tee, there  is  no  limitation.  If  the  differ- 
ential between  the  price  support  level 
and  the  world  price  of  cotton  is  11  or  12 
cents,  that  means  that  the  subsidy  would 
be  11  or  12  cents.  It  could  amount  to 
$60  a  bale,  or  more. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  as  to  how  a 
certain  provision  of  his  amendment 
would  operate? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  so  when  I  discuss  that  phase  of  it. 
As  I  said,  the  idea  behind  the  bill 
managed  by  my  good  friend  from  Missis- 
sippi is  to  make  it  possible  to  sell,  to  the 
textile  mills  of  America,  cotton  at  world 


prices.  As  I  said,  in  1964,  that  will  cost 
$309  million.  The  figure  presented  to  us 
first  was  $312  million.  The  figures  have 
been  revised  often.  I  sun  using  the 
latest  figures  given  to  me  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Department  estimates  that,  by 
giving  the  textile  mills  cotton  at  the 
same  price  at  which  the  foreign  users 
receive  it,  the  cost  will  be  S309  million. 
That  would  increase  consumption  by  1 
million  bales. 

My  plan  is  to  give  the  textile  mills  a 
subsidy  on  the  cotton  used  by  them  over 
and  above  what  they  regularly  use.  Let 
us  say  they  used  8  or  8.400,000  bales  last 
year,  but  will  use  more  cotton  this  year. 
I  propose  to  give  them  a  payment  of  as 
much  as  10  cents  a  pound  on  the  excess, 
if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  sees  fit  to 
do  so. 

According  to  the  estimate  made  by  the 
Department,  if  my  substitute  were  ap- 
proved. It  would  mean  that  the  consump- 
tion of  cotton  by  the  textile  mills  would 
l)e  increased  by  600.000  bales. 

What  would  be  the  cost?  Fifty-six 
million  dollars.  My  proposal  would  in- 
crease consumption,  according  to  figures 
given  to  me  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, by  600.000  bales,  at  a  cost  of  $56 
million. 

Under  the  bill  being  handled  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland!, 
the  cost  would  be  $309  million  to  utilize 
one  million  more  bales. 

I  hope  Senators  will  take  all  those  facts 
into  consideration  when  they  cast  their 
votes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  speaks  of  600.000  bales  of  cot- 
ton. Does  not  the  Senator  realize  that 
those  markets  are  continuing  to  erode, 
that  It  is  not  600,000  bales  of  cotton,  but 
it  is  practically  the  entire  consumption 
of  those  mills  that  is  involved?  They 
are  spinning  so  much  rayon  into  this 
country  that  it  has  to  be  rationed.  They 
cannot  buy  it  abroad.  By  July  1  there 
will  be  neu'  facilities  in  operation  that 
will  displace  300.000  more  bales  of  cotton. 
A  few  months  later  additional  facilities 
will  supplant  200.000  more  bales  of  cot- 
ton. 

So  it  is  not  merely  600.000  bales  of 
cotton  that  are  involved ;  it  is  the  market 
for  the  competition  between  rayon  and 
cotton  at  the  mill  door  that  is  involved, 
and  this  is  an  effort  to  save  a  vast  cotton 
market. 

First.  It  would  increase  consumption 
600,000  bales.  Of  course,  I  judge  the 
tables  my  friend  is  referring  to  show  that 
consumption  will  go  up  in  other  years. 
That  factor  has  not  been  mentioned.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  600,000  bales,  be- 
cause the  consumption  will  increase  each 
year  in  the  future.  If  we  had  had  this 
law  several  years  ago,  we  would  be  ahead 
10  or  10 '/a  million  bales  now. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  fear  my  friend 
misunderstood  me.  The  amendment 
before  the  Senate,  the  one  I  offered, 
would  increase  consumption,  according 
to  the  figures  given  to  me  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  by  600,000  bales, 
suid  the  cost  for  that  increase  would  be 
$56  million. 
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But,  with  regard  to  the  measure  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  proposing, 
the  increase  in  use  will  be  only  1  mil- 
lion bales,  at  a  cost  of  $309  million. 
That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  emphasize. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  As  I  said  before, 
the  tables  which  have  been  presented 
are  from  the  Etepartment.  I  do  not 
mean  to  criticize  the  Department  for 
the  way  they  have  been  presented.  In 
the  past  5  or  6  weeks  we  have  had  many 
tables  presented  to  us.  Basically  they 
are  about  the  same,  but  the  effort  is 
made  to  show  that  the  proposal  which 
came  from  the  committee  is  going  to 
cost  much  less  than  any  other  program 
that  has  been  presented. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  one  of  the  ques- 
tions I  wanted  to  ask  about  this  phase 
of  the  operation.  If  I  construe  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senator  s  amendment  cor- 
rectly, beginning  on  line  4.  page  1  and 
ending  on  line  7,  page  2,  an  American 
textile  manufacturer  would  not  receive 
any  relief  whatever  or  any  amelioration 
of  his  present  condition  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  his  consumption  of  upland  cot- 
ton exceeded  consumption  of  his  base 
year? 

Mr.   ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  If  a  textile  manufac- 
turer were  unable,  by  reason  of  differ- 
ences in  cost  of  production  due  to  higher 
labor  costs,  and  due  to  the  differential 
between  what  he  pays  for  raw  cotton 
and  the  price  at  which  our  Goverrunent 
enables  his  foreign  competitor  to  pur- 
chase it.  he  would  not  receive  any  relief 
whatsoever  unless  he  could  increase  his 
consumption  of  cotton. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  Is  correct. 
He  could  do  It  by  using  more  cotton 
than  rayon. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  he  would  not  be 
given  a  scintilla  of  relief  under  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment.  If  I  construe  It  cor- 
rectly, unless  he  could  manage  in  some 
way  to  increase  his  consumption  of 
cotton. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  unless  economic  con- 
ditions were  such  that  he  could  increase 
his  consumption  of  cotton,  he  would  be 
left  entirely  In  the  present  condition, 
where  he  has  to  pay  for  American  cotton 
$42  a  bale  in  excess  of  the  amount  which 
the  foreign  manufacturer  has  to  pay. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct;  but 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  give 
relief,  without  my  proposal  and  without 
the  bill  supported  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  by  simply  reducing  the  sup- 
port price  of  cotton  to  30  cents.  But  he 
has  never  seen  fit  to  do  that.  What  I 
am  trying  to  do  is  to  set.  for  the  next 
2  years,  the  support  price  of  cotton  at 
30  cents  a  pound.  The  record  Is  replete 
with  evidence  to  the  effect  that  cotton 
can  be  produced  at  30  cents  a  pound  ex- 
cept by  the  small  producer. 

What  would  my  amendment  do  for 
the  small  farmer?  The  bill  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  would  assist  the 
small  farmer  by  considering  all  produc- 
tion on  15  acres  or  less  as  l)eing  pro- 


duced for  the  domestic  market  at  a 
higher  support  price.  The  farmer  would 
receive  for  that  cotton,  over  and  above 
the  30  cents,  up  to  an  additionsil  15  per- 
cent of  the  30  cents,  or  41/2  cents,  if  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  desired  to  make 
it  so.  But  I  understand  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  mentioned  a 
figure  of  3  Vi  cents  a  pound,  as  I  pointed 
out  the  other  day. 

Mr.   EASTLAND.     Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bayh 
In  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Just  one  moment — I 
wish  to  finish  my  thought  first. 

The  estimates  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  show  that  the 
amount  of  cotton  that  will  be  produced 
on  the  domestic  allotment  under  the 
plan  written  Into  the  bill  will  aggregate 
for  1964,  5,850.000  bales.  That  is  pro- 
duction under  the  domestic  allotment 
plan  on  which  a  higher  support  price  can 
be  paid.  The  subsidy  on  that  cotton 
would  be  the  difference  between  the  sup- 
port price  of  33  Va  cents  a  pound,  and  the 
world  market  price,  which  is  231/2  cents 
a  F>ound.  or  $50  a  bale. 

The  land  not  planted  to  cotton,  the 
farmer  could  plant  something  else  If  he 
so  desired,  but  the  point  is  that  the  small 
farmer  would  be  taken  care  of,  as  I  have 
just  suggested.  The  production  of  a 
farmer  who  planted  15  acres  or  less  of 
cotton  would  be  considered  to  be  for 
domestic  consumption,  and  on  that  cot- 
ton he  would  receive  a  payment  of  30 
cents,  plus  3y2  cents,  or  33 '72  cents  al- 
together. 

Under  my  proposal,  in  order  to  take 
care  of  the  small  farmers,  all  growers  of 
cotton  on  their  first  10  bales  would  re- 
ceive a  payment  in  kind  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  price  fixed  in  the  bill 
at  30  cents  and  the  supFK)rt  price  for  the 
1963  crop  which  Is  32.47  cents.  So  my 
proF>osal  attempts  to  take  care  of  the 
small  farmers  of  the  coimtry,  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  does, 
but 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  continues  to  use  my  name. 
He  should  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Is  It  not  true  that 
this  bin  Is  the  bill  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
it  is  supported  by  every  segment  of  the 
cotton  industry  in  this  country? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Not  by  any  means 
by  every  segment  of  the  cotton  industry 
of  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  no  great  urge 
on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  consider 
the  proposal,  until  just  before  It  was  re- 
ported out.  Many  Senators  took  the 
same  position  that  I  did  until  the  bill 
was  reported.  Suddenly,  a  change  took 
place,  less  than  2  days  before  we  voted 
to  report  the  bill.  A  statement  of  what 
should  be  Included  In  the  bill  was  made 


available  to  the  committee  on  the  last 
day  of  the  hearings,  and  that  statement 
has  been  placed  In  the  Record.  We 
heard  testimony  by  Mr.  Murphy  con- 
cerning the  bin  on  the  last  day,  and  when 
the  roll  was  called,  the  bill  was  ordered 
reported,  and  there  were  only  three  votes 
opposed  to  the  prop>osal  that  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate;  namely,  mine  and  that 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Mechem]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  HicKENLooPERl.  Thosc  were  the 
only  three  negative  votes. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  will  remember  that 
when  Mr.  Kennedy  wsis  running  for 
President,  and  Mr.  Nixon  was  his  oppo- 
nent, both  promised  definitely  that  they 
would  do  something  to  equalize  prices 
In  the  domestic  mills,  as  well  as  In  wool 
Imports  and  other  commodities,  which 
had  completely  wrecked  those  Industries 
In  this  country. 

Finally.  President  Kennedy  came  forth 
with  a  seven-point  program.  One  of  the 
points  was  to  equalize  the  price  of  cot- 
ton with  foreign  mills.  So  this  Is  not 
a  new  program.  The  House  has  been 
trying  to  pass  something.  Finally,  after 
It  passed  something,  we  took  It  up  and 
held  hearings.  So  far  as  I  know,  every 
cotton-producing  group  In  the  United 
States  Is  In  favor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  means 
producer  associations,  those  that  signed 
the  petition? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  am 
talking  about  those  who  grow  the  cot- 
ton, the  cotton  farmers.  I  have  In  my 
possession  many  telegrams  that  came  to 
me  this  week  representing  the  cotton 
farmers  of  North  Carolina.  They  repre- 
sent the  same  group  of  people  all  over 
the  coimtry. 

They  are  In  favor  of  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee. 

One  other  point  I  should  like  to  men- 
tion. In  connection  with  domestic  mills 
Increasing  consumption.  Is  that  not  every 
textile  mill  now  running  full  time  on 
cotton  can  Increase  Its  production.  The 
owner  Is  not  going  to  build  more  mills 
and  lose  more  money.  He  could  not  in- 
crease his  production  immediately,  so  he 
could  not  take  advantage  of  that  provi- 
sion. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  he  Is  now  operat- 
ing half  on  rayon  or  some  other  syn- 
thetic, and  he  should  change  back  to  cot- 
ton, he  would  receive  today  vmder  the 
new  provision  10  cents  a  pound  less.  So, 
if  the  market  happened  to  fall  out  from 
under  him — which  it  very  often  does — ^he 
would  have  to  go  back  to  rayon.  Per- 
haps he  would  have  to  rebate  the  Gov- 
errunent for  the  cheap  cotton  that  he 
has.  Perhaps  he  would  have  to  chase  a 
man  down  the  street  who  bought  a  shirt 
made  of  cheap  cotton  and  tell  him,  "I 
am  sorry,  but  you  owe  me  a  dime." 

We  could  not  get  a  mill  to  do  business 
on  that  basis. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  make  that 
feature  of  my  proposal  obligatory  on  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  am  now  cer- 
tain that  something  can  be  worked  out, 
if  there  is  a  will;  and  I  am  certain  that 
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if  the  cotton  mills  understand,  from  now 
on.  that  the  Senate  is  unwilling  to  per- 
mit them  to  buy  cotton  at  world  prices, 
they  will  be  inclined  to  buy  more  cotton. 
The  mills  of  the  country  have  been 
slow  in  buying  their  supply,  almost  from 
hand  to  mouth,  because  of  anticipation 
of  the  passage  of  some  legislation  in  the 
last  few  years.  Notwithstanding  that, 
during  1963,  they  will  buy  about  8.500,000 
bales  in  contrast  to  8.325,000  bales  in 
1962  In  1961  they  bought  8.859,000 
bales.  In  1960  they  bought  8.190.000 
bales.     In    1959.   they   bought   8.910.000 

bales. 

I  believe  the  mills  have  been  holding 
back  on  the  buying  of  cotton.  If  the 
Congress  can  act  positively  today  on  this 
bill,  and  on  the  substitute  I  am  offering, 
and  let  it  be  known  that  the  mills  will 
be  unable  to  buy  cotton  at  world  prices, 
they  will  get  back  into  the  market. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  our  population 
increases,  so  will  the  consiunption  of  cot- 
ton. 

I  point  out,  as  I  did  last  Friday,  that 
the  consumption  of  cotton  in  certain 
countries  abroad  has  not  increased  ma- 
terially over  the  years,  even  though  we 
did  sell  cotton  at  world  prices.  Exports 
took  a  big  jump  in  1956.  to  7.598,000 
bales.  In  1957.  it  went  to  5.717.000 
bales.  In  1958.  it  went  down  to  2.789.000 
bales.  As  I  pointed  out  in  the  debate  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  of  last  week,  the 
reduction  in  the  use  of  cotton  In  the 
United  States  and  the  Increase  in  the  use 
of  manmade  fibers  has  been  almost  the 
same  all  over  the  world.  The  situation 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  United  States.  The 
same  thing  has  occurred  all  over  the 
world. 

Mr.  EASTLANt).  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 
Mr.     EASTLAND.    The     Senator     is 
speaking  about  five  countries.     He  says 
the  situation  is  tme  all  over  the  world. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  Is  the  only  In- 
formation I  have. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  the  Senator 
has  said  is  true  In  those  five  countries, 
but  it  is  not  true  all  over  the  world.  It 
is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration 
the  total  market.  In  Spain,  Austria,  and 
in  a  number  of  other  countries,  cotton 
consumption  has  Increased. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  was  the  In- 
increase  in  the  use  of  synthetics? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  countries 
which  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
picked  out  have  the  Identical  problem  on 
imports  that  we  have.  In  other  words, 
cotton  textiles,  in  large  volume,  are  being 
imported  from  Hong  Kong  and  other 
countries.  They  have  had  a  reduction 
in  the  imports  of  synthetic  fibers.  Fur- 
thermore, they  are  doing  a  big  business 
in  synthetics  with  iron  curtain  coun- 
tries. 

In  1952  the  free  world  consumption 
had  gotten  down  to  68 4  percent.  What 
counts  is  the  total  world  market.  To 
use  five  countries  throws  no  light  on  the 
subject,  because  they  have  their  own 
peculiar  problems. 

Consumption  went  down  in  1956  to  64 
percent.  What  happened  in  1956?  We 
passed  a  cotton  export  program.     It  lev- 


eled off  so  far  as  the  total  percentage 
was  concerned.  Rayon  staple  fiber 
competes  with  cotton.  It  was  only  8.7 
percent  of  the  total  market  in  1952.  By 
1956  it  had  increased  to  12.6  percent. 
Then  we  passed  the  export  program. 
There  had  not  been  a  worldwide  trend 
to  synthetics.  In  1957  it  was  around  11 
percent.  It  has  hovered  around  11  per- 
T^nt  since  that  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  was  It  in 
1962? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  was  12.6  percent. 
That  is  the  preliminary  figure.  There 
had  not  been  an  Increase  in  the  rayon 
staple  fiber.  There  has  been  an  increase 
in  dacron  and  nylon  and  other  fibers. 
There  is  another  fact  that  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  A  large  amount  of 
wool  is  consumed  abroad.  Those  com- 
modities compete  with  wool  more  than 
they  do  with  cotton.  The  facts  show 
that  cotton  has  been  stabilized  largely 
since  1957,  and  rayon  staple  fiber  has 
been  stabilized  since  1957. 

That  was  due  to  the  cotton  export 
program.  With  respect  to  the  five  coun- 
tries my  friend  has  mentioned,  the  fig- 
ures are  correct,  but  those  countries  do 
not  make  the  world  market.  Consider 
Austria.  Yugoslavia.  Spain,  and  Canada 
The  outstanding  example  of  what  has 
happened  is  Japan.  Cotton  steadily  lost 
out  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  market, 
from  65  percent  in  1952.  to  53  percent  in 
1956.  It  has  held  its  own  since  1956. 
actually  going  to  66  percent  in  1962. 

Rayon  staple  fiber  rose  from  the  18- 
percent  level  in  1952  to  29  percent  in 
1956.  After  the  cotton  price  came  down, 
the  use  of  rayon  staple  fiber  went  to  14 
percent  in  Japan  in  1962. 

It  is  the  worldwide  market  that  gov- 
erns. 

We  have  financed  a  cotton  textile  in- 
dustry in  Pakistan.  Pakistan  used  U> 
import  textiles.  She  has  her  own  in- 
dustry now.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  sup- 
pose that  was  financed  by  the  foreign 
aid  program.  There  we  have  aui  example 
of  emerging  nations  having  their  own 
industries,  which  have  cut  down  on  ex- 
ports from  the  5  countries  that  my  friend 
has  mentioned. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
record  will  show  that  when  the  Japanese 
consumption  of  cotton  went  up  and  the 
consumption  of  rayon  and  other  fibers 
went  down,  it  was  due  to  Japan  making 
shipments  into  the  United  States,  as 
against  our  high-priced  cotton.  I  would 
like  to  get  this  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator a  question  first.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  told  about 
his  incentive  program  for  the  mills. 
However,  would  that  not  discriminate 
against  the  mill  that  has  been  loyal  to 
cotton  and  has  been  using  cotton  all  the 
time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  I  provided  for 
that  in  the  amendment.  They  cannot 
receive  pasmients  on  a  quantity  in  ex- 
cess of  20  percent  of  the  base.  In  other 
words,  if  a  mill  is  using  10  percent  cot- 
ton and  90  percent  rayon,  it  cannot  get 
paid  on  an  increase  of  more  than  20  per- 


cent above  what  it  used  in  the  base  pe- 
riod. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  about  the  mill 
that  has  been  100  percent  on  cotton? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  gets  paid  on  what- 
ever it  used  over  and  above  to  the  same 
extent. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  gets  whatever  it 
used  over  and  above.  That  is  why  the 
plan  Is  impractical  and  will  not  work. 
A  mill  that  is  operating  to  100  percent 
capacity  (mi  cotton,  probably  would  have 
to  build  another  mill. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
That  is  what  I  said.  The  mill  that  has 
been  loyal  to  cotton  100  percent  and  has 
been  operating  on  cotton  cannot  expand 
and  get  any  advantages,  but  another 
mill  can  get  at  at  10  cents  cheaper,  and 
in  that  way  break  the  first  mill. 

Mr.  ELLENDiSB.  If  any  of  the  mills 
use  10  percent  cotton  and  the  rest  man- 
made  fibers,  they  cannot  get  paid  for 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  base.  That 
Is  how  I  take  care  of  the  problem.  What 
I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  the  substi- 
tute would  mean  the  consumption  of 
600  000  more  bales  of  cotton  than  is  now 
consumed  at  a  cost  of  $58  million,  as 
contrasted  under  the  bill  with  a  cost  of 
$312  million  and  a  1  million  bale  increase. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  want  to 
labor  the  point.  That  is  what  is  going 
to  happen:  I  am  trying  to  stay  as  closely 
in  line  wi^^  the  law  now  on  the  statute 
books  as  possible,  and  not  veer  away 
from  a  new  pi-ogram  which  in  my  judg- 
ment would  do  violence  to  the  producers 
in  the  long  run.  Any  cotton  grower 
ought  to  know  that  we  cannot  possibly 
produce  cotton  in  this  country  at  world 
prices. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.     Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 
Mr.   JORDAN   of   North   Carolina.     I 
believe,  as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  ElASTLAND'  said  a  few  days  ago.  that 
we  cannot  guarantee  that  there  will  be 
a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  cotton.     He 
does  not  t^ave  any  crystal  ball  to  tell 
that.    The  insecticides,  fertilizers,  weed 
killers,  and  all  the  other  things  the  re- 
searchers are  now  working  on  have  a 
good  chance  to  reduce  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing cotton.    With  better  seed,  better 
methods  of  growing,  skip  rowing,  and  a 
great  many  other  things,  there  is  a  good 
opportunity  to  reduce  the  price  of  cot- 
ton in  the  field.     Then  we  can  buy  it 
cheaper,  and  the  Government  will  not 
have  to  raise  any  subsidy. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    My  proposal  would' 
have  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna.  I 
know  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  cotton  goes  down,  so  will  the 
price.  The  same  provision  and  the  same 
argimient  which  the  Senator  is  now  ad- 
vancing WU  apply  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment, and  in  effect  to  the  substitute 
which  I  am  offering. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
emphasize  that  as  the  Senator  stated, 
if  we  get  this  subsidy  down  to  30  cents, 
it  will  remain  there  forever.    There  will 
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be  no  chance  to  get  It  down.  But  there 
will  be  under  this  bill,  if  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction goes  down. 

One  other  thing  seems  to  be  overlooked 
In  a  great  deal  of  the  argument  of  the 
Senator.  That  concerns  the  textile  mills 
In  this  country  competing  among  them- 
selves. 

Let  us  go  back  to  1955.  That  was  not 
so  long  ago.  There  were  three  main 
countries  which  exported  cotton  tex- 
tiles— not  wool.  Wool  has  become  a  big 
factor  also.  I  refer  only  to  cotton  tex- 
tiles. Today  there  are  65  countries  which 
export  cotton  textiles.  I  do  not  have 
to  name  all  65.  Last  year.  Japan  shipped 
359,000  yards  of  cotton  textiles  to  this 
country.  Hong  Kong  shipped  275,000 
yards.  In  1955,  they  were  not  shipping 
any  cotton  textiles  to  this  country. 

Last  year,  1,112  million  yards  of  cot- 
ton textiles  were  shipped  into  the  United 
States.  That  has  happened  largely  in 
the  past  3  or  4  years  under  the  so-called 
protective  arrangement  which  has  been 
worked  out,  under  which  we  would  apply 
quotas  on  goods  coming  Into  this  country. 
Often  foreign  countries  do  not  abide  by 
the  quotas  they  have  agreed  on.  The  ar- 
rangement provides  that  as  our  popula- 
tion increases,  they  obtain  extra  yardage 
as  against  our  own  mills. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  familiar  with 
the  increase  from  Hong  Kong.  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  the  increase  from  South 
Korea.  I  visited  those  places.  A  part 
of  the  increase  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
American  tax  money  was  used,  largely 
in  South  Korea,  to  rehabilitate  11  old 
Japanese  cotton  mills.  To  add  Insult  to 
injury,  we  gave  them  the  cotton  to  man- 
ufacture in  those  new  mills.  Believe  it 
or  not,  they  are  receiving  a  quota  for 
shipping  cotton  into  this  country.  A 
good  deal  of  that  has  taken  place  In  many 
countries  in  the  Far  East.  That  has 
been  due,  of  course,  to  the  policy  that  I 
have  been  complaining  about.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  was  In  the 
same  corner  with  me  on  the  foreign  aid 
bill. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
still  am. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  fact  is  that 
many  of  the  woes  the  Senator  Is  de- 
scribing have  come  from  our  policy  of 
giving  cotton  away,  and  letting  it  go 
cheap,  and  helping  them  to  rehabilitate 
their  mills.  We  helped  Japan  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  $3.5  billion  in  order 
to  put  them  back  on  their  feet. 

We  did  the  same  thing  in  France  and 
other  countries.  While  we  have  held  the 
umbrella  over  them  for  several  years, 
protecting  them  to  a  large  extent  mil- 
itarily, they  have  now  developed  eco- 
nomically. Today,  they  hold  a  dagger 
at  our  throats  because  they  can  now  pro- 
duce material  cheaper  in  some  instances 
than  we  can.  They  are  surpassing  us. 
and  taking  many  of  our  markets. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  everything  the 
Senator  has  said.  That  is  exactly  what 
has  brought  us  Into  this  trouble.  As  I 
pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 


a  few  days  ago,  in  1955.  we  did  not  have 
all  these  imports.  In  the  short  period 
of  time  since  World  War  II — and  we  are 
supposed  to  be  in  one  of  the  finest  eras 
we  have  ever  had,  from  a  moneymaking 
standpoint — more  than  700  cotton  m  Us 
have  been  completely  liqxiidated. 

I  wish  to  cite  one  instance  which  I 
checked  yesterday.  This  is  not  old  In- 
formation. A  certain  small  cotton  mill 
used  73,000  pounds  of  cotton  a  week.  At 
8V2  cents  a  pound,  that  mill  is  paying 
more  than  its  Japanese  competitor. 
The  cost  to  him  Is  $6,205  a  week  more 
than  the  cost  to  the  Japanese.  That 
amounts  to  $316,455  a  year,  which  the 
Japanese  mill  has  to  start  with,  while 
the  American  mill  Is  breaking  even.  Yet 
the  Japanese  are  allowed  to  ship  cotton 
into  our  market,  and  sell  it  on  our  mar- 
ket with  a  $316,000  a  year  headstart^- 
leaving  labor  out  of  the  picture.  Labor 
costs  are  in  addition.  American  mills 
cannot  compete  laborwise.  The  Japa- 
nese have  the  advantage  over  us  labor- 
wise.  It  is  20  cents  in  Japan,  as  the 
Senator  pointed  out.  It  is  11  cents  In 
Hong  Kong.  It  Is  7  or  8  cents  in  Spain 
and  Portugal.  We  know  about  that.  We 
can  produce,  and  to  some  extent  stay  in 
business  if  we  can  obtain  the  material. 
Materials  amount  to  77  percent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  the  Senator 
arguing  that  if  the  cotton  price  goes 
down,  it  will  be  possible  to  materially  in- 
crease our  sales  abroad? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  am 
not  talking  about  sales  abroad. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  com- 
petition the  Senator  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  No, 
it  is  not. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  wants 
American  industry  to  be  able  to  compete 
abroad.  Sales  abroad  will  remain  at 
about  5  percent  of  production,  as  they 
now  are. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  am 
not  arguing  about  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDEIR.  Competition  abroad 
would  not  Increase  one  lota.  American 
mills  would  be  producing  for  the  Ameri- 
can market,  the  best  market  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  May 
I  answer  the  Senator's  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
am  not  talking  about  the  exports 
abroad.  I  know  we  have  lost  them  to  a 
large  extent.  I  am  trying  to  save  what 
Is  left  of  the  American  market,  and 
keep  the  foreign  competitors  from  tak- 
ing It  away  from  us. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  point  I  made  a 
while  ago  and  on  last  Friday  was  that 
the  way  to  do  it  is  to  continue  our  regu- 
lar program,  through  tariffs  or  quotas. 
Let  the  Committee  on  Finance  handle 
that  problem.  In  that  way,  money 
might  be  collected  on  imports,  and  the 
taxpayers  would  not  have  to  pay  out 
money  In  order  to  be  able  to  compete. 
That  is  the  point  I  am  making. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
should  like  to  answer  the  Senator  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  the  Senator 
could. 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
am  not  arg\ilng  about  the  tariff,  or  that 
to  offset  this  differential,  we  ought  not 
to  collect  from  the  Imports  coming  in 
our  country.  We  have  tried  that.  It 
has  been  denied.  There  is  no  possibility 
of  getting  it.  All  we  ask  is  that  we  be 
permitted  to  buy  cotton  at  the  same 
price  as  anyone  else  In  the  world  can 
bxiy  It,  and  we  will  take  our  chances  of 
competing  at  home  and  abroad.  I  know 
we  can  come  nearer  to  selling  abroad 
than  we  can  now. 

Does  the  Senator  know  that  on  every 
pound  of  cotton  textiles  which  we  ship 
abroad,  we  receive  a  rebate  which  makes 
us  exactly  even  with  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.    We 
are  not  worse  off  or  better  off  from  that 
standpoint. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  the  Senator  Is 
arguing  for  Is  competition  that  arises  In 
our  own  country;  that  Is  what  I  cannot 
comprehend. 

Since  95  percent  of  their  production 
is  sold  in  the  United  States,  to  the  best 
market  in  the  world,  and  since  the  sales 
abroad  are  at  the  same  price  as  the  price 
to  those  with  whom  ours  compete,  what 
are  they  fussing  about? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.     Be- 
cause there  Is  quite  a  difference.     The 
95  percent  is  the  market  that  is  lost  to  us. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     How  is  that? 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.     It  is 
being  lost  to  rayon  and  other  fibers. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  want  the  Senate  to 
vote  for  a  proposal  that  would  protect 
the  cotton  grower  against  the  low  prices 
of  the  synthetics? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Does  the  Senator  frcwi  Louisiana  want 
the  cotton  producers  to  stay  in  business? 
If  he  wants  to  have  all  the  cotton  pro- 
ducers put  out  of  business 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  heard  that  argument  for  the  entire 
27  years  that  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  CcHnmittee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. For  all  27  of  those  years  I  have 
been  hearing  the  same  argimient — that 
unless  we  do  this  or  that,  as  they  re- 
quest, the  cotton  growers  will  be  put  out 
of  business.  That  argument  was  ad- 
vanced in  1958,  when  the  present  law 
was  put  on  the  statute  books;  smd  at 
that  time  we  were  told  that  law  would 
cure  all  the  evils  and  difficulties,  and 
would  put  the  cotton  men  on  their  feet, 
and  so  forth.  But  apparently  that  law 
has  not  done  so.  I  repeat  that  the  rea- 
son it  has  not  is  that  the  law  we  enacted 
in  1958  was  not  administered  in  the  way 
Congress  Intended  it  to  be  administered. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
admit  that  had  something  to  do  with  the 
trouble — in  fact,  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course  it  did. 
My  hope  is  that  under  the  law  as  now 
written,  regardless  of  whether  the  Sen- 
ate votes  in  favor  of  my  amendment,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  fix  the  price 
of  cotton  at  30  cents.  That  is  what  he 
should  have  done  last  year.  The  farm- 
ers Bxe  asking  for  it — believe  it  or  not — 
so  as  to  make  cotton  more  competitive 
with  rayon. 
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Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
agree  100  percent  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  on  that  point. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course  the  Sen- 
ator frwn  North  Carolina  does. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  which  I  have  proposed — and  I 
emphasize  this  -point — would  save  the 
taxpayers,  on  price  supports  alone. 
$168,750,000;  and  the  increase  in  the  sale 
of  cotton  domestically  will  be  800.000 
bales,  at  a  cost  of  $58  million,  as  against 
$309  million  to  sell  1  million  bales  under 
the  bill.  I  cannot  see  any  sense  in  doing 
the  latter. 

Nfr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
should  like  to  make  one  further  observa- 
tion, if  I  may.  if  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana will  yield  briefly  to  me  once  more. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  may  make 
a  speech  at  this  time,  if  he  wishes  to  do 
so;   and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 

that  purpose.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  do 
not  wish  to  make  a  speech;  but  I  point 
out  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
knows  that  by  August  of  this  year  the 
Conunodity  Credit  Corporation  will  pos- 
sess whatever  cotton  has  not  been  taken 
up  by  the  farmers,  that  has  been  bor- 
rowed against  this  year.  It  will  have 
somewhere  between  11  million  and  12 
million  bales  of  cotton,  in  the  face  of 
the  new  crop  being  raised  in  1964:  and 
by  the  end  of  next  year  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  probably  will  have  15 
million  or  17  million  bales  of  cotton. 

Mr.  ELLEI'TOER.  Let  us  not  argue 
about  that,  because  the  figures  do  not 
show  that  to  be  the  case.  But  even  if 
they  did.  that  cotton  would  have  value. 
But  when  we  come  to  figure  out  the 
cost  of  the  program  under  the  pending 
bill,  the  Department  states  that  the  cost 
wiU  be  $750  million.  But  the  Depart- 
ment deducts  from  that  the  amount  for 
the  cotton  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration now  has  on  hand,  and  for 
which  pasonents  In  kind  are  made — 
amounting  to  approximately  $300  mil- 
bon — and  that  will  cause  the  cost  of  the 
program,  so  the  Department  says,  to  be 
reduced  to  approximately  $449  million. 

But  come  next  year,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  for  every  bale  of  cot- 
ton it  gives  in  kind,  will  have  to  come 
to  Congress,  to  get  Congress  to  replenish 
Its  cash.  The  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina knows  that. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.    No,  I 

do  not  know 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  to  argue  that  that 
is  not  the  case  is.  in  my  opinion,  silly. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
think  I  can  explain  it  a  litUe  better  than 
I  have. 

In  the  first  place,  the  taxpayers  now 
own  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
cotton.  That  cotton  is  worth  only  what 
it  will  bring  in  the  world  market,  which  is 
24  Va  cents  a  pound  or  234  cents  a  pound 
or  23  cents  a  pound,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  On  top  of  that,  there  will  be  the 
monthly  storage  charge  of  50  cents  or  45 
cents  a  bale,  and  that  will  add  $90  mil- 
lion. Then  there  will  be  the  cost  of  stor- 
age of  the  other  crop. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  same  ar- 
gument that  was  used  against  the  1958 

bill. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
know  that;  but  those  costs  will  exist. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand;  but 
those  are  the  same  old  arguments. 

My  point  is  that  if  the  past  procedure 
is  continued,  there  will  be  trouble,  no 
matter  what  Congress  does  now.  But  if 
the  bills  Congress  has  already  enacted 
were  administered  in  the  way  Congress 
intended,  there  would  be  no  trouble. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    When  was  the  subsidy 
for  export  cotton  adopted? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    In  1956. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    At  that  time  were  the 
cottongrowers  in  favor  of  subsidizing  the 
sale  to  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  pointed  out,  the 
bill  was  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland];  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
a  number  of  other  Senators.  They  said 
the  purpose  was  to  make  cotton  com- 
petitive abroad.  That  legislation  was 
enacted,  and  it  is  now  section  203  of  the 
act  of  1958. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  in  1955  the  cotton- 
growers,  in  order  to  get  broader  markets, 
urged  the  enactment  of  the  subsidy  on 
foreign  sales,  did  they? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  Is  correct,  and 
I  pointed  that  out  at  the  beginning  of 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  It  true  that  now 
the  cotton  growers  are  arguing  that 
what  was  done  In  1956  is  harmful  to 
them? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  instead  of  asking 
Congress  to  repeal  the  1956  law.  which 
they  say  is  harmful,  they  now  urge  that 
Congress  subsidize  the  price  of  the  8.600,- 
000  bales  which  now  are  being  used  in 
the  domestic  manufacture;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  Of  course, 
the  reason  why  the  original  provision 
was  enacted  in  1956  was  to  make  cotton 
more  competitive  abroad. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  other  words,  the 
domestic  prices  were  much  higher  than 
the  prices  abroad,  and  it  was  then  im- 
possible to  move  our  cotton  in  the  world 
market.  So  a  differential  was  estab- 
lished. As  I  have  pointed  out.  the  year 
that  was  done,  the  sales  abroad  increased 
somewhat.    But  later  they  decreased. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  express  an 
opinion  on  the  following  statement: 

First,  we  can  recognize  the  force  of 
the  argument  now  being  made — namely, 
that  the  subsidy  on  the  exports  has 
been  harmful  to  our  domestic  cotton  in- 
dustry, and  that  therefore  the  subsidy 
should  be  repealed. 

Second,  recognizing  that  the  situation 
is  harmful,  in  an  effort  to  cure  it  we  can 
now  adopt  a  subsidy  for  the  domestically 
used  cotton  which,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
during  the  taking  of  the  testimony, 
would  cost  $312  million. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
if  we  were  to  follow  the  course  now 
recommended  by  the  committee,  we 
would  compound  the  wrong  which  it  is 
claimed  was  committed  when  we  sub- 
sidized the  foreign  sales? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  claim  that 
they  have  been  put  to  great  disadvan- 
tage by  virtue  of  the  action  taken  in 
1956.  They  desire  to  rectify  that  sit- 
uation now  by  giving  the  textile  mills 
of  America  the  same  advantage,  that  is, 
the  world  price. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  In  1956  a  wrong 
was  committed,  would  It  not  be  better 
to  wipe  out  that  wrong  rather  than  to 
commit  another  wrong  by  subsidizing  the 
domestic  processors? 

Mr.  ELLENDE31.  I  do  not  believe  we 
could  do  that  now.  for  the  reason  that 
cotton  production  has  Increased  greatly 
throughout  the  world.  It  has  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  amount  sold 
by  us  normally  has  been  more  or  less 
decreasing.  It  held  steady  for  a  while 
I  would  not  say  that  occurred  under  a 
giveaway  program,  but  In  the  sale  of 
cotton  abroad  for  soft  currencies.  The 
program  has  held  up  the  foreign  market 
to  some  extent. 

All  in  all,  the  argument  would  really 
be  that  unless  we  were  to  provide  a  dif- 
ferential for  the  sale  of  cotton  abroad, 
the  chances  ase  that  we  would  have  to 
store  much  of  the  cotton. 

We  could  not  sell  It  abroad  at  the  sup- 
port price.  Something  must  be  done  in 
order  to  make  it  move.  That  was  really 
the  argument  advanced  back  In  1956. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  position  taken  by 
the  Senator  in  respect  to  repeal  of  that 
law  is  sound.  It  would  be  pretty  hard  to 
pull  out  all  those  roots.  But  from  a  logi- 
cal standpoint,  if  the  proponents  of  the 
present  measure  argue  that  what  was 
done  in  1956  has  harmed  them,  the  in- 
evitable consequence  would  be  to  repeal 
the  1958  law.  That  is  the  logic  of  the 
situation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  answer  the 
Senator's  question  first.  The  fact  is  that 
even  since  the  passage  of  the  bill  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred,  cotton 
production  has  increased,  and  so  has  the 
production  of  mamnade  fibers.  I  realize 
that  insofar  as  the  domestic  textile  mills 
are  concerned,  they  are  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage in  competing  with  similar  in- 
dustries abroad.  As  I  pointed  out.  that 
disadvantage  is  not  because  of  the  price 
of  cotton.  Cotton  products  exports  are 
subsidized  on  the  same  basis  as  raw  cot- 
ton exports.  But  our  processors  cannot 
compete  in  the  world  market. 
The  reason?  Labor. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  appreciate  that 
labor  is  a  factor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  are  various 
other  factors,  such  as  freight.  As  I  have 
pointed  out  on  several  occasions,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  we  in  the  United  States 
are  at  a  great  disadvantage.  That  state- 
ment applies  not  only  to  textile  mills,  but 
also  other  industries,  such  as  steel  mills. 
There  are  a  great  many  steel  mills  in 
Ohio. 
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Japan  can  deliver  steel  in  the  United 
States  and  make  a  profit  from  the  sale 
at  a  price  that  would  be  equal  to  our  cost 
of  manufacture.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  monel  metal  and  other  commodities. 
The  fear  is  that  if  we  were  to  open  the 
door  for  cotton  textiles,  other  industries 
that  suffer  because  of  foreign  ccMnpetition 
would  have  a  right  to  CMne  to  us  and 
say,  "You  have  helped  the  textile  mills. 
Why  do  you  not  help  us?" 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
cur with  what  the  Senator  has  said.  I 
am  rather  certain  that  if  we  adopt  the 
new  program,  the  precedent  will  be  es- 
tablished for  other  segments  of  our  econ- 
omy to  come  to  Congress  in  the  future 
and  ask  that  the  Congress  do  for  them 
what  has  been  done  for  the  cotton  proc- 
essors. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  ELLENDE21.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  not  one  of  the  possible 
answers  to  the  question  asked  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  that  the  political  animal  fre- 
quently does  not  behave  in  either  a  logi- 
cal or  a  direct  manner?  We  could  cure 
the  situation  by  repealing  the  subsidy 
provision  of  the  law  of  1956,  but  such 
action  would  lower  the  price  of  raw  cot- 
ton in  our  country. 

Mr.  EIjLENDER.  It  would  not  lower 
it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  would  make  It  less 
marketable.  The  Industry  would  be  de- 
prived of  its  foreign  markets. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Less  cotton  could 
be  sold  abroad. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  there  Is  not  much  of 
a  political  possibility  that  it  would  be 
done  for  that  reason.   Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  my  view.  It 
would  be  difflcult.  The  law  enacted  In 
1956  was  an  effort  to  make  cotton  more 
competitive.  It  was  believed  that  we 
could  sell  more  cotton  abroad.  But  ap- 
parently now,  the  law  has  come  to  haunt 
us,  according  to  the  arguments  made 
last  week  and  this  week. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  yield  for 
one  or  two  additional  questions.  I  shall 
be  through. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  EKjes  not  the  Senator 
know  that  the  textile  Industry  has  been 
praying  both  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  to 
establish  quotas  upon  the  imports  of  for- 
eign textile  products  in  an  effort  to  alle- 
viate the  condition,  and  that,  In  large 
measure,  those  prayers  have  been  uttered 
in  vain? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know  to 
whom  the  industry  prayed,  but  I  do  know 
that  efforts  were  made  to  establish 
quotas  and  tariffs.  There  Is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
know  that  those  prayers,  to  whatever 
gods  they  may  have  been  directed,  have 
largely  fallen  on  deaf  ears? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know  about 
that.  But  the  textile  mills  have  been 
praying  quite  a  bit  for  the  passage  of  the 
present  bill.    I  fear  that  if  we  were  to 


pass  the  bill,  as  my  good  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  pointed  out  a  while  ago, 
a  precedent  would  be  established. 

Why  do  we  not  proceed  In  the  regular 
way  to  solve  the  probl«n?  Let  us  have 
suflBcient  courage  to  have  tariffs  or 
quotas  imposed  by  law. 

If  only  there  were  as  much  effort  put 
into  obtaining  quotas  and  tariffs  as  has 
been  put  in  obtaining  passage  of  the  bill 
before  the  Senate,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
override  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  know  that  swne  Senators  have 
insisted  upon  the  imposition  of  an  equal- 
izing Import  fee?  Does  he  not  know  that 
every  time  we  have  prayed  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  that  that 
be  done,  instead  of  doing  that,  it  has 
sent  its  emissaries  abroad  to  negotiate 
further  reductions  of  tariffs? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  the  past  several 
years,  many  industries  in  our  country 
have  been  badly  hurt,  so  much  so  that 
many  are  in  trouble.  Tha.t  result  has 
come  about  because  some  members  of  the 
State  Department  have  been  looking  out 
for  the  interests  of  foreigners,  rather 
than  for  the  interests  of  the  people  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  EKVIN.  It  seems  to  me.  as  the 
Senator  has  stated,  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  loaned  money  or  given  money 
to  foreign  countries  to  build  up  textile 
industries  in  those  countries.  In  many 
cases,  it  has  given  cotton  to  foreign 
manufacturers  to  make  textile  goods  to 
be  shipped  into  this  country.  It  has 
given  them  a  differential  which  results 
in  the  two-price  cotton  system.  It  has 
also  been  giving  them  quotas  of  the  do- 
mestic market. 

The  action  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  respect  to  the  cotton  textile  industry 
for  some  years  has  reminded  me  of  the 
man  who  wanted  a  short-tailed  dog,  and 
cut  off  his  dog's  tail  a  little  at  a  time  to 
keep  it  from  hurting  so  much.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Senator  agrees  with 
me  that  that  is  an  apt  illustration  of  the 
action  of  the  Federal  Government  in  re- 
spect to  the  textile  industry,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is. 

Mr.  ETJ.ENDER.  For  the  past  several 
years,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agricultiu-e  and  Forestry,  I 
have  been  doing  all  In  my  power  to  im- 
prove this  Nation's  farm  programs.  I 
have  worked  for  improved  wheat  pro- 
grams, feed  grain  programs,  dairy  pro- 
grams, and  would  now  work  for  an  Im- 
proved cotton  program  if  I  were  con- 
vinced of  its  necessity. 

However,  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
today  is  not  an  improvement  on  the  ex- 
isting progrsun.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  detrimental  to  the  en- 
tire cotton  industry. 

In  order  to  make  cotton  more  com- 
petitive it  would  change  the  existing 
program  entirely.  It  would  add  to  costs. 
It  would  lower  farm  income.  And  at 
the  end  of  4  years  it  would  leave  cotton 
farmers  in  a  position  where  they  would 
be  forced  to  produce  at  world   prices. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence before  the  Senate  that  this  would 
ruin  our  domestic  cotton  Industry,  for 

admittedly  American  farmers  cannot 
produce  at  world  prices. 


Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  attempt 
to  make  cotton  more  competitive  by 
providing  a  subsidy  to  domestic  mills 
equsd  to  the  difference  between  the  sup- 
port price  and  the  world  price.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  estimated 
that  the  increase  In  consumption,  be- 
cause of  this  subsidy,  would  amount  to 
1  million  bales  of  cotton.  But.  Mr. 
President,  the  cost  to  the  American  tax- 
payer would  amount  to  $312  million. 
Just  think,  Senators,  this  would  cost  $312 
million  to  Increase  cons\unption  by  1 
million  bales. 

The  other  principal  pxirpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  reduce  our  surplus  of  cotton.  How- 
ever, this  bill  also  provides  for  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  in  excess  of  allotments. 
In  other  words  the  bill  goes  in  opposite 
directions  at  the  same  time.  While  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  not  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  this  provision,  It  Is 
clearly  evident,  that  each  bale  produced 
on  this  excess  acreage  will  replace  a  bale 
of  cotton  which  could  have  moved  out 
of  Government  warehouses. 

These  two  provisiwis,  in  my  opinion, 
are  xmconscionable,  and  have  forced  me 
to  oppx>se  my  committee.  As  a  result,  I 
had  prepared  an  amendment,  which  is 
now  pending. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  really 
provides  an  incentive  for  mills  to  In- 
crease the  use  of  cotton.  Further,  with- 
out a  doubt,  my  prc^XMsal  Is  demon- 
strably less  costly  than  the  bill,  and 
additionally  Is  patterned  within  the 
provisions  of  the  present  law. 

First  my  amendment  sets  the  price 
support  for  cotton  at  30  cents  per  pound. 
Simply  put,  this  means  a  savings  to  tax- 
payers of  $62.5  million  on  cotton  exports. 
In  addition.  It  permits  domestic  mills  to 
purchase  cotton  at  an  estimated  savings 
of  $106  million.  This  provision  alone 
saves  money  for  both  taxpayers  and 
consiuners. 

Second,  and  most  importantly  Bi4r. 
President,  my  amendment  provides  a 
real  incentive  for  domestic  mills  to  In- 
crease the  use  of  cotton.  It  would  set  a 
base  for  each  domestic  mill  based  on 
1963  ussige.  If  a  mill  used  cotton  in  ex- 
cess of  that  base  it  would  provide  for  a 
payment-in-klnd  of  up  to  10  cents  per 
F>ound. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  ac- 
complishes what  the  committee  bill  in- 
tends, but,  at  a  substantially  lower  cost. 
The  committee  bill  would  cost  American 
taxpayers  $312  million  in  the  form  of  a 
domestic  subsidy  to  increase  consxmap- 
tlon  of  only  1  million  bales  of  cotton. 
My  amendment,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  result,  according  to  Department 
estimates.  In  an  Increase  of  600,000  bales 
of  cotton  at  a  cost  of  only  $56  million. 
In  other  words,  I  achieve  two-thirds  of 
the  Increased  use  at  a  cost  of  only  one- 
sixth  of  the  cost  of  the  committee  bill. 
Mr.  President,  I  predict  that  unless  my 
amendment  is  adopted  this  Senate  will 
again  be  considering  legislation  at  an 
early  date  to  correct  inequities  brought 
about  by  the  bill. 

Producers  will  suffer,  the  taxpayer  will 
suffer,  and  yes,  the  whole  of  the  cotton 
Industry  will  suffer.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  follow  my  advice. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
logic,  my  interest,  and  attachment  to  this 
legislation  is-  somewhat  different  from 
that  already  expressed  by  the  distin- 
giiished  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
many  of  my  other  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  am  interested  in  the  2-price  cot- 
ton system,  not  so  much  because  of  the 
effect  it  will  have  upon  the  producer; 
I  am  interested  primarily  in  what  effect 
it  will  have  on  American  jobs. 

In  1958  a  resolution  was  proposed  in 
the  Senate  to  make  a  thorough  smd  ex- 
haustive examination  into  the  decline  of 
the  textile  industry  in  the  United  States. 
At  that  time  it  was  established  that  mills 
throughout  the  country,  as  much  in  the 
New  England  area  from  which  I  hall, 
as  in  the  southern  parts  of  our  country, 
were  closing  daily.  Millworkers  by  the 
thousands  were  being  put  out  of  jobs.  It 
is  fair  to  say  that  in  the  past  decade 
almost  1.000  American  textile  mills  have 
been  closed.  Perhaps  close  to  500.000 
jobs  in  those  mills  have  been  lost. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  American 
mills.    These  are  American  jobs. 

In  the  spnng  of  1958  our  Senate  sub- 
committee on  problems  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry started  our  hearings.  We  con- 
ducted those  hearings  throughout  the 
New  England  area;  and  we  invaded 
some  parts  of  the  South  as  well.  There 
is  no  doubt  now  in  my  mind  as  there 
was  no  doubt  in  1958  that  the  textile  in- 
dustry in  the  United  SUtes  continues 
in  serious  condition.  Unless  something 
is  done,  and  done  rather  quickly.  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  be  confronted  with  the 
complete  loss  of  the  woolen  and  worsted 
industry. 

We  conducted  hearings  in  1958;  and 
in  1959  the  subcommittee  issued  a  report. 
It  made  11  recommendations.  One  of 
the  recommendations  made  was  the 
elimination  of  the  two-price  cotton  sys- 
tem now  in  existence.  Very  little  was 
done;  and  new  hearings  were  held  in 
1959.  We  issued  another  report  in  1960. 
We  issued  another  one  in  1961.  We  is- 
sued another  report  in  1962. 

In  October  of  1961  there  was  initiated 
a  1-year  multilateral  agreement  with  the 
18  or  19  countries  of  the  world  having 
textile  industries.  It  was  known  as  the 
cotton  agreement.  That  agreement  ex- 
pired on  the  last  day  of  September  1962 
It  was  renewed  for  a  period  of  5  years. 
It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  that 
agreement  will  run  out.  There  is  at 
present  some  limitation  on  importation 
of  cotton  manufactured  goods — provid- 
ing that  such  importation  does  not  dis- 
rupt the  American  market. 

That  agreement  has  worked,  not  per- 
fectly, but  reasonably  well.  One  of  the 
recommendations  the  committee  made 
was  for  the  elimination  of  the  two-price 
cotton  system.  What  is  the  two-price 
cotton  system?  In  1955,  at  the  behest 
of  the  American  cotton  producers  of  this 
country,  led  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland  1.  it 
was  realized  that  the  world  market  price 
was  below  the  American  price.  It  was 
also  realized  that  American  cotton  could 
not  be  sold  on  the  world  market  unless 
the  competitive  price  were  met.  There- 
fore, there  was  instituted  what  we  now 
know  as  the  two-price  cotton  system. 
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which  means  that  any  millowner  in 
Japan.  Italy.  Great  Britain,  the  Philip- 
pines. Hong  Kong,  Portugal,  Egypt,  or 
Spain  who  wishes  to  make  a  cotton  shirt 
can  buy  that  cotton  at  8 '  2  cents  a  pound 
cheaper  than  a  shirtmaker  in  Rhode 
Island. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  It 
does  not  make  all  that  difference  in  the 
ultimate  price  of  the  shirt.  I  under- 
stand that.  There  are  many  things  that 
make  the  American  production  of  goods 
a  little  more  expensive.  First  of  all.  we 
have  a  higher  standard  of  living.  I  hope 
we  are  not  going  to  argue  today  that  we 
should  begin  to  drag  that  down.  I  know 
that  the  American  millworker  makes 
$1  80  an  hour.  That  is  not  too  much 
money  by  American  standards.  I  also 
know  that  the  Japanese  millworker 
makes  30  cents  an  hour.  Perhaps  in 
Hong  Kong  he  is  satisfied  to  receive  a 
bowl  of  rice  a  day.  I  realize  aU  that. 
I  also  realize  that  if  we  do  pass  this  bill 
that  has  been  suggested  by  the  com- 
mittee, it  will  not  be  a  cure-all  or  an 
end-all  of  textile  problems. 

But.  we  must  start  somewhere.     What 
has  happened?     In   1955.  when  we  in- 
stituted the  two-price  cotton  system,  we 
did  not  give  too  much  thought  to  the 
fact  that  after  the  foreign  manufacturer 
had    bought    American    cotton    at    8 '2 
cents  a  pound  cheaper  than  it  was  being 
produced  here  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  he  would  use  it  to  make  a  shirt 
to  sell  back  on  the  American  market  in 
competition  with  the  American  product. 
They  did  not  realize  that  in   1955.  but 
that  is  precisely  what  happened.    The 
man  who  manufactures  a  shirt  in  Japan 
to  sell  to  the  American  consumer  can 
buy  the  same  cotton  that  the  American 
manufacturer  in  Rhode  Island  uses,  and 
he   can   buy   that   cotton   8V2    cents   a 
pound  cheaper. 
I  ask;  Is  that  right? 
We  do  not  wish  to  shut  off  interna- 
tional trade,  but  is  it  right  to  say  to  the 
American  manufacturer.  "You  must  stay 
in  competition  with  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer    You  have  got  to  pay  more  for 
the  basic  commodity  that  is  grown  in 
America  and  is  being  used  by  both  the 
foreign    and    the    American    manufac- 
turer." 
That  Is  the  Issue  here. 
The  big  question  Is:  What  do  we  do 
about  It?     We  are  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma.  t)ecause  no  matter  what  we  try 
to  do.  It  will  cost  money.    If  we  do  away 
with  the  two-price  cotton  system,  sur- 
pluses will  rise.    If  we  cannot  sell  Ameri- 
can cotton,  the  market  will  be  glutted. 
Inventories  will  grow  astronomically,  and 
the  American  taxpayer  will  have  to  pay 
for  the  storage. 

We  start  out  with  the  premise  that  we 
cannot  do  much  to  disrupt  the  idea  of 
meeting  the  world  market  with  reference 
to  the  cotton  that  is  sold  abroad.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  Intimated  that  there 
Is  a  compounding  of  evil  on  this  ques- 
tion. It  is  not  exactly  that  Should  we 
eliminate  the  whole  problem?  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  I  would;  but  I  do  not 
believe  It  would  meet  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  or  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi.     Why?     Because  they  pro- 


duce cotton  and  their  cotton  producers 
have  to  live.    They  have  to  sell.    If  they 
have  to  meet  the  world  market  on  their 
own.  they  will  go  bankrupt— we  will  all 
admit  that.    It  Is  just  £is  simple  as  A  B  C. 
But,  what  does  It  do  to  the  American 
millworker?    We  have  already  lost  half 
a  million  millworkers.     We  talk  about 
poverty  In  this  country.     What  are  we 
going  to  do  about  poverty?    Let  me  com- 
ment on   that  subject   for   a  moment. 
There    are    people    who    are    poverty- 
stricken,  regrettably,  right  here  in  the 
United  States  of  America     Many  people 
In  other  countries  believe  that  everyone 
In  America  rides  around  in  a  Cadillac 
car.  that  everyone  lives  in  a  two-story 
brick  house:  but  that  Is  not  true.    There 
are  many  people  In  the  United  States 
of  America  who  will  go  to  bed  hungry 
tonight.     There  are  many   fathers  out 
looking  for  jobs  at  this  very  hour.    They 
are  willing  to  work  but  cannot  find  jobs. 
If  anyone  questions  that  statement,  let 
him  come  to  Rhode  Island  and  I  will 
introduce  him  to  a  few. 

When  a  man  reaches  the  age  of  55  or 
60  and  he  loses  his  job  at  the  mill,  where 
does  he  go?    Just  where  can  he  go? 

Recently  when  I  was  back  home,  a 
father  came  to  me  and  said,  "Senator 
Pastore.  give  me  back  my  self-respect." 

I  looked  him  straight  in  the  eye,  and 

1  said,  "What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

He  said.  "I  have  been  out  of  work  for 

2  years.  I  have  been  wearing  the  apron 
in  my  family  while  my  wife  goes  out  to 
work.  For  God's  sake,  give  me  a  job  so 
that  I  can  take  that  apron  off  and  earn 
back  my  self-respect.  I  want  to  be  the 
breadwinner  of  my  family,  not  my  wife." 

We  talk  about  retraining.  How  do 
we  retrain  a  man  55  or  60  years  of  age. 
who  has  worked  at  a  loom  all  his  life  and 
suddenly  loses  his  job?  We  train  him 
for  what?  To  work  an  IBM  machine? 
To  become  a  U.S.  Senator?  What  do  we 
retrain  him  for?  To  be  a  janitor?  He 
has  no  place  to  turn,  nowhere  to  go — he 
has  lost  his  job. 

At  the  same  time,  goods  are  coming  in 
from  Japan.  Italy.  Great  Britain.  Hong 
Kong,  by  tie  shipload — yes.  coming  in 
by  the  shipload.  Would  Senators  t)e- 
lieve  that  our  imports  last  year,  in  wool- 
ens and  worsteds  alone,  were  20  percent 
of  the  entire  American  consimiption? 
This  is  how  much  of  the  market  we  have 
lost.  I  shall  not  mention  cottons,  how 
bad  they  are. 

So  the  question  was  raised  that  we 
should  do  something  about  this  problem, 
and  we  met  at  the  White  House,  under 
the  administration  of  our  late,  l)eloved 
President  Kennedy.  He  was  much  in- 
terested In  the  problem.  The  fact  Is  In 
May  1961  he  issued  a  seven-point  pro- 
gram and  promised  then  that  something 
would  be  done  about  the  two-price  cot- 
ton system. 

We  suggested — and  this  Is  how  simple 
it  was — that  Inasmuch  as  foreign  manu- 
facturers buy  their  cotton  8»2  cents  a 
pound  cheaper  than  can  the  American 
manufacturer,  and  since  the  foreign 
manufacturer  Is  going  to  sell  his  manu- 
factured shirt  back  to  the  American 
consumer,  why  do  we  not  put  the  8'/2 
cents  back  at  the  customs  port? 


Very  simple.  The  end  of  all  our  prob- 
lems. We  took  it  off  at  one  place,  so  if 
the  foreign  manufacturer  puts  that  shirt 
on  the  back  of  one  of  his  own  people,  good 
for  him.  The  foreign  manufacturer  has 
bought  the  cotton  for  8  V2  cents  a  pound 
cheaper  than  the  American  manufac- 
turer, so  if  he  sells  that  shirt  to  an  Amer- 
ican consumer  then  he  pays  back  the 
8V2  cents  when  the  shirt  comes  into  the 
country. 

We  held  hearings  before  the  Tariff 
Commission.  How  far  did  we  get?  We 
did  not  get  off  dead  center.  We  had 
every  representative  from  every  export- 
ing nation  in  the  world  telling  us  that  if 
that  were  ever  done,  they  would  not  buy 
another  pound  of  our  cotton.  That  is 
how  tough  it  Is.  That  Is  the  problem. 
It  Is  a  problem,  because  we  want  them 
to  buy  our  cotton.  We  have  got  too 
much  of  It.  We  have  got  more  than  we 
can  use.  but  they  told  us.  "You  do  this 
to  us,  you  take  the  American  market 
away  from  us  on  selling  our  shirts,  and 
we  won't  buy  your  cotton." 

That  was  the  end  of  that.  We  could 
not  equalize  the  price.  So  where  does 
the  American  worker  stand?  Where 
does  the  American  millowner  stand? 
They  stand  in  the  dilemma  about  which 
I  have  spoken.  The  next  question  was, 
What  else  could  we  do? 

The  administration  has  not  looked  at 
this  problem  frivolously.  It  realizes  that 
money  Is  Involved.  It  realizes  that  It 
win  cost  some  money.  However,  If  we 
cannot  do  It  with  an  equalization  of  the 
tariff  or  customs,  we  must  do  It  some 
other  way.  That  is  what  brings  us  here. 
People  talk  about  bales  of  cotton.  They 
talk  about  the  cotton  producer.  That  is 
not  what  I  am  talking  about.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  millworker.  What  shall 
we  do  about  him? 

If  anyone  doubts  my  word,  I  will  read 
some  telegrams: 

New  Bedfoeo,  Mass., 

February  28, 1964. 
Hon.  John  O.  Pastoee, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  that  you  support  the  cotton  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Senate  Agrlcultiire  Com- 
mittee to  provide  cotton  to  our  mill  In  Rhode 
Island  and  other  American  mills  at  the  same 
price  at  which  American  cotton  Is  sold  to 
foreign  mills  which  export  cloth  and  apparel 
to  the  United  States  to  displace  American 
workers  although  enactment  of  one-price  leg- 
islation will  result  In  Immediate  Inventory 
losses  and  lower  price  for  our  products.  It 
win  make  them  more  competitive  and  help 
in  ovir  struggle  to  maintain  employment  and 
operation  in  Rhode  Island  and  Massachu- 
setts. We  have  always  supported  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Pastore  committee  and  of 
President  Kennedy's  textile  program.  Sin- 
cerely hope  that  you  will  give  your  support 
to  the  cotton  bill  and  oppose  amendments 
to  It. 

Skabust  Stanton, 
President,  Berkshire  Hathaway,  Inc. 

I  have  another  telegram: 

OKEENvnxK,  R.I.,  February  28. 1964. 
Senator  John.  O.  Pastork, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Understand  H.R.  6196  up  for  debate.  This 
bill  would  help  our  company  with  262  em- 
ployees.   Urge  you  to  suppcH^. 

Richard  H.  Illingwosth, 
President.  Greenville  Finishing  Corp. 


People  talk  about  small  cotton  pro- 
ducers.   How    about    the    small    mill? 
Will  we  forget  those  people? 
I  have  some  more  telegrams : 

Cranston,  R.I., 
February  28,  1964. 
Senator  John  O.  Pastori, 
New  Senate  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  you  to  suppcwt  HJl.  6196  on  one-price 
cotton.  We  at  Cranston  has  over  1,500  em- 
ployees relying  In  large  part  on  cotton  fab- 
rics. 

DwiGHT  H.  Owen, 
Cranston  Print  Works  Co. 

Providencr,  R.I., 
February  28,  1964. 
Senator  John  O.  Pastore, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  Textile  Work- 
ers Union  of  America  In  Rhode  Island,  we 
respectfully  urge  you  support  and  vote  for 
HJl.  6196.  as  amended  by  the  Senate  Agrl- 
cultxiral  Committee. 

Samttel  Azzinaro, 

Manager. 

Woonsocket,  R1., 

February  28.  1964. 
Senator  John  O.  Pastore, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Understand  bill  HH.  6196  scheduled  for 
debate  today.  Urgue  you  give  It  your  un- 
qualified support. 

Joseph  H.  O'Donnell, 
Woonsocket  Color  &  Chemical  Co. 

Warwick,  R.I., 
February  28.  1964. 
Hon.  John  O.  Pastore, 
IJ.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

HJl.  6196,  which  I  understand  will  be  de- 
bated today,  will  assist  Fruit  of  the  Loom, 
Inc.,  and  Its  560  employees  at  its  Warwick 
plant  to  stay  In  business  In  a  very  competi- 
tive Industry.  I  strongly  \irge  you  to  sup- 
port this  bin. 

O.  Adolph  Thorell, 
General  Manager.  Fruit  of  the  Loom.  Inc. 

Providence,  RJ., 
February  28,  1964. 
Hon.  John  O.  Pastore, 
New  Sente  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Cotton  Textile  Industry  sources  estimate 
one-price  cotton  will  recapture  300  million 
pounds  of  domestic  market  and  100  million 
pounds  of  imported  market.  Urge  strongly 
your  affirmative  vote  for  one-price  cotton. 
Edwin  F.  Sherbian,  Jr., 
Henrt  a.  Street,  Jr. 

Westerly,  RJ., 
February  28.  1964. 
Hon.  John  O.  Pastore, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  you  support  KM.  6196  to  help  us  re- 
main competitive  and  provide  employment 
for  Rhode  Island  people. 

Thomas  F.  Moore,  Jr., 
Executive  Vice  President. 

I  also  have  a  letter : 

The  Grant  Supplt  Co., 
Providence,  R.I..  February  22.  1964.  ' 
Hon.  John  O.  Pastore, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  As  you  are  aware,  we  are 
engaged  as  sales  agents  In  the  cotton  textile 
Industry.  My  livelihood  Is  In  jeopardy  be- 
cause my  company  has  been  seriously  hurt 
by  Increased  Imports  of  cotton  textiles  and 
apparel  made  at  very  low  wage  rates  from 
American  cotton  subsidized  by  our  Govern- 


ment at  8V^  cents  per  pound  below  the  do- 
mestic price. 

I  recognize  your  great  efforts  In  behalf  of 
the  textile  Industry  and  "one  price"  cotton. 

I  am  heartily  In  favor  of  your  continued 
support  for  the  enactment  of  new  cotton  leg- 
islation in  a  form  which  will  assure  domestic 
mills  of  fiber  at  prices  equal  to  the  export 
price. 

My  family  join  In  best  regards  to  you,  Mr. 
Malson,  and  your  wonderful  staff. 
Very  truly  yoiirs, 

Howard  O.  Brown. 

What  am  I  talking  about?  Am  I  talk- 
ing al>out  bales?  Am  I  talking  about 
acreage?  I  am  talking  about  American 
jobs. 

We  are  living  in  boom  times.  We 
have  already  gone  through  the  ceiling  of 
a  $600  billion  gross  national  product. 
More  than  70  million  Americans  are 
working.  Yet  we  have  a  poverty  force 
of  one-fifth  of  our  population.  Some  of 
our  displaced  textile  workers  are  in  that 
population.  That  is  what  I  am  talking 
about. 

I  do  not  like  the  word  "subsidy."  It 
is  a  dirty  word  where  I  come  from.  I 
would  rather  use  the  words  "compensa- 
tory damages."  That  soimds  a  little 
sweeter.  We  are  really  discussing  com- 
pensatory legislation. 

The  producer  will  not  get  this  money. 
The  producer  gets  his  money  from  the 
Government  under  the  program  already 
Instituted  by  law.  This  Is  an  offset,  to 
make  American  producer  competitive 
foreign  competitor.  That  Is  what  we 
are  discussing  today.  That  Is  what  we 
are  struggling  with  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  program 
would  cost  the  taxpayers  some  money. 
Of  course  It  would.  However,  this  Is  not 
money  that  the  millowner  will  put  in 
his  pocket.  It  will  not  be  paid  to  him, 
in  the  first  place.  It  will  allow  him  to 
buy  cotton  at  the  same  price  that  his 
foreign  competitor  pays,  which  Is  8^ 
cents  cheaper.  What  does  that  mean? 
It  means  that  because  he  is  In  competi- 
tion with  a  millowner  in  the  United 
States,  he  must  reduce  his  price.  When 
he  reduces  his  price,  who  gets  the  bene- 
fit? Not  anyone  in  Japan.  Not  anyone 
in  Italy.  Not  anyone  in  Great  Britain. 
The  American  consumer  gets  the  bene- 
fit. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  To 
the  extent  of  $700  million. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  Is  because  we 
are  not  exporting  the  amoimt  of  textile 
goods  that  we  exported  10  years  ago. 
Ten  years  ago,  15  percent  of  our  pro- 
duction went  abroad.  Now  it  is  less 
thsm  3  percent.  We  are  lucky  If  It  Is 
3  percent.  We  have  lost  our  foreign 
market  In  textiles.  We  carmot  compete. 
If  Senators  wish  to  know  how  ridic- 
ulous this  statement  can  become  we  have 
been  trying  for  3  years  to  obtain  a  bi- 
lateral agreement  with  Japan,  Italy,  and 
Great  Britain  on  a  fixed  limitation. 
They  turned  their  backs  on  us.  They 
said,  "Absolutely  not."  Italy  has  a  bi- 
lateral agreement  with  Japam,  on  a  fixed 
limitation  Great  Britain  has  a  bilateral 
agreement  with  Japan  on  a  fixed  limita- 
tion. However,  they  will  not  agree  with 
us. 

Why?  Because  here  they  find  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.    I  say. 
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look  out;  they  could  kill  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  egg. 

All  I  am  saying  this  afternoon  is.  Let 
us  have  competition,  but  let  it  be  fair 
competition. 

The  argument  is  made  that  if  we  start. 
we  shall  have  to  continue.  I  say,  let  us 
repeat  the  operation  every  time  we  sell 
American  raw  goods  abrotid  at  prices 
cheaper  than  our  manufacturers  have  to 
pay  for  them,  which  goods  are  brought 
back  in  the  form  of  manufactured  goods 
in  competition  with  American  goods.  Of 
course  we  ought  to  make  some  compen- 
satory allowances.  That  is  what  we  aure 
talking  about  today. 

My  voice  has  often  been  heard  in  op- 
position to  subsidies.  I  really  do  not  like 
them.  My  own  view  is  that  the  price 
should  have  been  equalized  at  the  import 
gate.  That  would  have  been  the  best 
way.  However,  the  administration  has 
problems.  It  has  been  told.  "If  you  do 
that  to  us.  we  will  not  buy  your  cotton." 
Then  we  would  not  only  have  the  Ameri- 
can nalllworker  and  the  American  mill- 
owner  on  our  hands,  but  also  our  Ameri- 
can producers,  and  that  would  include 
the  producers  in  Mississippi.  That  could 
be  a  formidable  contingent. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  stop  using  cliches. 
Let  us  stop  using  platitudes.  Let  us 
stop  throwing  figures  around.  Let  us 
consider  the  problem  for  the  peril  it  Is. 
Let  us  understand  the  issue.  Let  us  find 
a  solution  for  it.  If  this  is  not  the  solu- 
tion, and  if  someone  has  a  better  pro- 
posal. I  am  ready  to  listen  to  it.  I  want 
to  be  fair.    We  must  be  fair. 

The  textile  industry  in  this  country  is 
dsring.  It  Is  dying  fast.  We  have  al- 
ready lost  a  good  one-third  of  our  tex- 
tile workers.  When  I  was  Governor  of 
my  State  of  Rhode  Island  between  1945 
and  1950.  45  percent  of  our  gross  income 
came  from  the  textile  industry.  Now 
the  gross  income  from  that  source  Is  be- 
low 15  percent.  That  is  how  bad  the  sit- 
uation has  become. 

I  do  not  care  whether  one  takes  into 
consideration  Rhode  Island  or  North 
Carolina  or  South  Carolina.  The  story 
is  the  same.  I  was  told  only  48  hours 
ago  that  virtually  there  Is  not  one  textile 
mill  in  the  whole  United  States  that  Is 
working  at  capacity  today.  In  our-so- 
called  boom  times.  Is  that  not  quite  a 
commentary?  Yet  textile  goods  are  be- 
ing imported  from  Japan,  from  Hong 
Kong,  from  Egypt,  from  the  Philippines, 
from  Portugal,  from  Spain,  from  Italy, 
Prance,  and  Great  Britain. 

But  we  sit  here  and  talk  about  figures. 
Let  us  talk  about  human  kind.  Let  us 
talk  about  Americans.  Let  us  talk  about 
good,  old-fashioned  American  jobs. 
Then  we  will  find  the  answer  to  some  of 
the  problems.  Then,  I  say  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  we  will  find 
the  answer  to  our  poverty-stricken  popu- 
lation. That  population  has  been  aug- 
mented because  people  are  losing  their 
jobs  and  have  no  place  to  turn,  be  it  the 
result  of  imports,  automation,  or  what- 
not. The  answers  are  not  easy  to  find. 
The  answers  are  diflBcult  to  find. 

I  do  not  suggest  for  one  moment  that 
this  proposal  is  a  complete  answer.  The 
argument  that  only  a  certain  nominal 
cost  of  the  overall  production  of  a  shirt 


is  affected  does  not  Impress  me  at  all. 
Psychologically,  what  is  happening  has 
a  depressive  effect  on  American  markets. 

I  was  told  one  time  by  a  millowner  in 
Rhode  Island,  the  reason  for  this  condi- 
tion. The  millowner  had  threatened  to 
close  his  mill.  I  took  a  plane  back  to 
Rhode  Island  to  talk  to  him,  to  plead 
with  him.  to  see  if  something  could  not 
be  done  to  keep  that  mill  open. 

He  looked  me  straight  in  the  eye  and 
said: 

Pastorb,  even  If  I  wanted  to.  I  could  not 
start  tomorrow  to  make  my  patterns.  We 
cannot  start  to  do  anything  until  we  find 
out  what  the  cutters  of  New  York  will  do 
In  Japan.  They  are  In  Japan  now,  negotiat- 
ing for  the  purchase  of  cloth  We  cannot  do 
a  thing  until  we  learn  what  they  propose  to 
do  with  the  Japanese  ImporU. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  against  the 
Japanese.  I  never  was.  I  am  not  against 
international  trade.  I  voted,  both  under 
the  Eisenhower  and  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministrations, for  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act.  I  have  stood  here  each  time  and 
answered  "Yea."  By  the  same  token.  I 
say  now  that  the  time  has  come  when  we 
must  consider  this  problem  as  an  Ameri- 
can problem.    The  time  is  now. 

This  is  not  a  problem  solely  for  the 
cotton  producer,  even  though  he  may  see 
some  advantage  in  the  proposal.  This  is 
not  a  problem  for  the  middle  man.  al- 
though he  may  see  an  advantage  in  it. 
This  is  a  problem  for  the  American  tex- 
tile Industry.  When  it  comes  to  con- 
cern for  that  industry,  I  take  my  hat  off 
to  no  Member  of  Congress.  I  have  grown 
up  with  it.  I  think  I  know  a  little  some- 
thing about  it. 

I  have  been  chairman  of  this  textile 
subcommittee  since  1958.  If  I  have  vis- 
ited the  White  House  once,  I  must  have 
been  there  30  times,  to  talk  about  the 
textile  industry.  We  have  another  meet- 
ing with  the  President  scheduled  for  to- 
morrow. This  Is  a  serious  problem.  I 
hope,  with  all  the  sincerity  in  my  being, 
that  we  will  do  the  right  thing  in  the 
Senate  in  the  next  few  days.  To  do 
what  ?  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  pro- 
tect Amerlcsin  jobs. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
wish  to  aline  myself  with  the  eloquent 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  concerning  the  cotton  textile  in- 
dustry, which  is  so  vital  to  the  United 
States.  I  recall  the  time  when  the  Sen- 
ate voted  to  create  the  subcommittee  of 
which  the  Senator  Is  the  chairman.  I 
know  of  the  vast  amount  of  work  which 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  done 
in  that  committee,  along  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr.  ThttrmondI.  I  attended  one  of 
the  hearings  which  the  subcommittee 
held  in  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina, 
the  New  England  States,  and  elsewhere. 
I  have  attended  the  meetings  at  the 
White  House  with  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  on  numerous  occasions  and 
have  pleaded  with  the  President.  Each 
time  it  was  said  that  something  would  be 
done  about  this  problem.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  knows,  as  many  of 


the  rest  of  us  know,  that  up  until  this 
time  nothing  has  been  done  about  it,  ex- 
cept to  make  more  investigations  and 
more  promises  and  to  send  more  people 
to  Geneva  and  Japan,  and  to  do  more  of 
this,  that,  and  the  other  thing. 

I  shall  say  one  more  thing,  because  I 
do  not  wish  to  delay  other  Senators.  If 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee 
headed  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  had  been  followed  in  1958,  we 
would  not  be  discussing  this  subject 
today.  I  think  that  will  be  admitted 
without  question. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.     I 
yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  made  an 
outstanding  speech  and  a  forceful  argu- 
ment. He  has  made  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  debate  on  the  bill.  In 
my  judgment,  the  Senate  is  fortunate  to 
have  so  highly  intelligent  a  Member  of 
this  body. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
wish  to  Join  in  what  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  said  concerning  the  fine 
remarks  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I,  too. 
wish  to  concur  in  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land relative  to  the  necessity  of  making 
cotton  available  to  domestic  mills  at  the 
world  price.  Although  I  do  not  support 
the  present  cotton  provision.  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  that  will,  I  believe,  accom- 
plish what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  wishes  to  have  ac- 
complished, and  that  I.  too.  would  like 
to  see  accomplished. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment No.  442  and  offer  it  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Bath 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Texas  desire  to  have  his  amendments 
considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  should  like  to  have 
amendment  No.  442  considered  en  bloc 
as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  observes  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  is  not  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  but  rather  a  perfecting 
amendment  for  certain  language  in  the 
bill  proposed  to  be  stricken  out  by  the 
Ellender  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  will  state  It. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  earlier  today.  In  attempting 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas,  propounded  a  series 
of  inquiries  which  I  thought  made  It  pos- 
sible for  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  of- 
fer his  proposal  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana. Therefore,  is  not  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  In  order  at  this 
time? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  observes,  in  answer  to  the  major- 
ity leader,  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  is  In  order.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  wish  to  offer  his 
amendments  en  bloc? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  make  that  proposal. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  beginning  with  line  2,  it  Is 

proposed    to   strike   out   all   down    through 

line  7  on  page  9  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

the  following:     r 

"Sec.  101.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  title  I  a  new  section  as  follows: 

•'  'Sec.  108.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision'  of  law,  beginning  with  the  1964 
crop  of  cotton — 

•'■(a)   Price  support  shall  be  made  avail- 
able  to  producers  for  each   crop  of  cotton 
at  not  more  than   100  per  centum  of  the 
average  world  price  of  cotton  for  the  three 
calendar    years    immediately    preceding    the 
calendar  year  In  which  the  marketing  year 
for  such  crop  begins.    The  level  of  price  sup- 
port as  announced  by  the  Secretary  for  any 
marketing   year   shall    remain    the   same    as 
announced  throughout  such  marketing  year. 
"'(b)   The  Secretary  shall  formulate  and 
administer  a  program  under  which  equaliza- 
tion payments  shall  be  made  to  cotton  pro- 
ducers in  such  amounts,  consistent  with  this 
subsection,  as  the  Secretary  determines  will 
provide  cotton  producers  with  a  fair  return 
on  their  production  and  at  the  stmae  time 
return  the  United  States  to  a  more  competi- 
tive   position   In   the   world    cotton   market. 
Such  payments  shall  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary at  progressively  lower  rates  for  each 
marketing  year  and  shall  terminate  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1970  marketing  year.    The 
amount  of  the  equalization  payments  made 
to  any  producer  In  any  year  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  solely  on  the  basis 
of  the   amount  and  quality  of  the  cotton 
grown   by  such  producer   and   on   no  other 
basis,   and   the   equalization   payment   shall 
be  limited  on  no  other  basis. 

"  '(2)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  as  early 
as  practicable,  but  in  no  event  later  than 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection,  the  rates  for  equalization 
payments  for  each  marketing  year  In  which 
such  payments  are  to  be  made.  The  Secre- 
tary may  not  Increase  such  pasrments  for  any 
marketing  year  above  the  published  rate 
but  may.  if  he  deems  it  necessary  in  the 
public  Interest  and  after  reporting  such 
f£\ct  to  the  Congress,  waive  a  scheduled  de- 
crease for  any  marketing  year.  No  decrease 
for  any  marketing  year  may  be  waived  by 
the  Secretary  unless  he  announces  such 
action  prior  to  or  at  the  same  time  that  the 
level  of  price  support  for  cotton  for  such 
marketing  year  Is  announced.  In  no  event 
shall  a  scheduled  decrease  be  waived  for  a 
period  of  more  than  one  marketing  year. 

"'(3)  Equalization  paymenta  authorized 
under  this  subsection  may  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  either  in  cash  or  in  kind  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary),  but  no  such  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  to  any  producer  with 
resf>ect  to  any  quantity  of  cotton  until  such 
cotton  has  been  sold  by  such  producer  or, 
in  the  case  of  cotton  on  which  a  loan  has 
been  obtained  by  such  producer  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  until  title 
to  such  cotton  has  been  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.'  " 

On  page  9.  line  11.  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  102.". 

On  page  9.  beginning  with  line  22.  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  3  on  page  19. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
amendments,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  is  enacted, 
the  cotton  and  wheat  industries  will  be 
the  most  regulated,  the  most  federally 
dominated.  Industries  in  our  Nation. 

This  ill-combined,  wheat-cotton  bill 
fails  to  come  to  grips  with  the  problems 
wracking  America's  agriculture.  This 
bill  is  merely  another  attempt  to  patch 
up  badly  discredited  legislation  and  in- 
opi^ortime  administration  which  have 
been  the  major  cause  of  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  American  cotton  and  wheat 
industries. 

The  problem  of  these  industries  is 
simple.  Neither  wheat  nor  cotton  is  com- 
petitive in  the  marketplace.  Because 
they  are  not  competitive,  surpluses  con- 
tinue to  build  up,  and  subsidy  grows  on 
top  of  subsidy,  and  acreage  allotment  Is 
piled  upon  top  of  acreage  allotment. 
Thus  far,  all  to  no  avail. 

I  do  not  think  the  proposed  farm  bill 
would  operate,  or  be  administered,  to 
make  the  commodities  competitive  and 
to  move  them  out  of  Government  loans 
and  into  the  market.  Obviously  this  bill 
does  not  move  agriculture  toward  the 
free  market:  indeed,  it  adds  more  com- 
pulsory Federal  controls. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  joined  in 
temporarily  delaying  consideration  of 
this  bill  until  Its  implications  were  known 
throughout  the  Nation  and  until  cor- 
rective amendments  were  drawn. 

I  think  that  it  would  have  been  much 
more  beneficial  for  the  farm  industry 
if  the  wheat  and  cotton  portions  of  this 
bill  could  have  been  considered  by  the 
Senate  separately.  And.  my  final  de- 
cision on  support  of  the  combined  meas- 
ure will  depend  upon  the  amendments 
adopted  and  the  degree  to  which  correct 
administration  of  the  bill  is  guaranteed. 
Mr.  President,  first  I  should  like  to 
address  myself  primarily  to  the  cotton 
title  of  this  bill,  although  I  also  am 
deeply  concerned  with  the  wheat  title. 
Texas  is  the  first  ranking  State  in  cot- 
ton production,  and  is  15th  in  wheat 
production. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  any  cot- 
ton legislation  restore  a  market-price 
system  for  cotton.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished only  if  we  have  a  protective 
loan  at  about  the  world  price  of  cotton. 
With  such  a  low  loan,  it  is  essential 

that in  order  to  protect  and  maintain 

farm  income — the  producer  be  paid  a 
temporary  equalization  fee  that  would 
make  up  the  difference  to  the  producer 
between  his  past  protected  market  and 
the  new  open  market. 

And  it  is  equally  necessary,  if  cotton 
is  to  be  returned  to  a  competitive,  free- 
market  position,  that  the  equalization 
payment  be  programed  for  progressive 
decrease  over  a  period  of  years.  With 
that  progressive  decline  in  mind,  it  is 
necessary  that  a  new  research  program 
be  instituted,  in  an  attempt  to  cut  cot- 
ton production  costs. 

I  have  submitted  an  amendment  which 
would  accomplish  these  goals. 

I  think  we  well  might  note  that  in 
1958  Congress  passed  adequate  cotton 
legislation,  and  that  during  the  time 
when  the  congressional  intent  on  its  ad- 
ministration  was   followed,    it    worked 


satisfactorily.  However,  in  early  1961, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  increased 
the  support  price,  thus  increasing  the 
export  subsidy.  Exports  fell  from  an 
average  of  6.9  million  bales  yearly  to 
4.1  million.  The  carryover  rose  from 
7.1  million  bales  to  11  million  bales,  and 
is  still  rising.  We  lost  our  competitive 
position  in  the  world  market. 

The  current  cotton  mess  resulted  be- 
cause the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  un- 
wisely exercised  his  discretionary  power. 
to  set  price  supi>orts  at  a  higher  per- 
centage of  parity.  But  the  bill  before 
us  gives  the  Secretary  the  same  powers 
to  act  unwisely. 

This  pending  cotton  title  also  attempts 
to  correct  past  mistakes  by  piling  sub- 
sidy upon  subsidy.  It  will  result  in 
higher  costs  to  taxpayers  and  higher 
fiber  costs  to  consumers. 

Past  decisions  and  actions,  which  now 
seem  impossibly  unwise,  have  brought 
the  cotton  Industry  in  this  country  far 
beyond  the  point  where  It  can  be  saved 
by  anything  less  than  an  Immediate  re- 
duction to  the  competitive  world  price, 
under  a  program  that  is  convincingly 
permanent. 

Gradual  moves  toward  competitive 
status  are  meaningless.  What  is  needed 
is  a  loan  at  the  world-price  level.  Such 
a  loan  would  permit  our  export  business 
to  resume  its  past  high  levels.  Such  a 
loan  would  enable  U5.  mills  to  obtain 
cotton  at  the  same  price  foreign  mills 
do. 

To  bridge  the  gap  between  the  world 
level  and  the  price  necessary  to  preserve 
a  solvent  producer,  the  equalization  pay- 
ment must  be  made  for  several  years  to 
the  producer,  as  cotton  gradually  re- 
enters normal  channels  of  trade  and 
progressively  retains  Its  competitive 
status  in  the  world.  No  arbitrary  cell- 
ing or  limit  could  be  placed  on  the 
amount  of  equalization  payment,  under 
my  amendment. 

If  the  loan  is  placed  at  or  near  the 
world  market  price,  the  cotton  trade  and 
the  consumer  can  stock  cotton.  Further- 
more, instead  of  being  bought  on  a  hand- 
to-mouth  basis,  as  has  been  the  practice 
in  recent  years,  the  cotton  will  move  into 
market  consumption.  ^ 

Many  millions  of  dollars  in  govern- 
ment administrative  expenses,  storage 
costs,  and  interest  charges  will  be  saved. 
The  farmer  will  benefit  from  Income  pro- 
tection while  he  is  assisted  by  additional 
research  projects  to  become  competitive. 
I  think  It  is  obvious  that  the  Govem- 
emment  loan  was  not  Intended  to  be  a 
market  for  cotton— but  only  a  marketing 
device.  So  long  as  the  loan  remains 
above  the  market  price,  therefore.  It  will 
attract  to  it  cotton  that  should  be  going 
Into  consumption.  My  amendment 
would  correct  that  situation. 

So  long  as  the  export  subsidy  Is  main- 
tained, some  other  subsidy  will  be  nec- 
essary, to  achieve  a  one-price  system  at 
the  mills.  My  amendment  would  make 
both  the  export  and  the  mill  subsidies 
unnecessary.  . 

Yet  with  this  simple  solution  lucidly 
apparent,  we  are  asked,  not  to  eliminate 
subsidies,  but  to  pass  a  bUl  that  will  have 
the  effect  of  making  cotton  a  five-sub- 
sidy commodity.  H  this  bill  is  enacted 
as  it  now  exists,  the  taxpayers  will  be 
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paying  three  subsidies  to  producers,  an 
export  subsidy,  and  a  subsidy  designed  to 
assist  the  mills.  We  can  only  speculate 
that  the  next  step  will  be  for  somebody  to 
propose  a  sixth  subsidy  to  the  consumer. 
so  that  he  can  buy  a  $5  white  shirt  for 
$4.75 — and  then  a  tax  credit  to  the  tax- 
payers, so  they  can  afford  to  pay  all  the 
subsidies. 

All  that  is.  of  course,  unnecessary. 
The  white-shirt  subsidy  is  unnecessary, 
the  tax  credit  for  subsidy  expenses  is 
,  unnecessary — in  fact  all  of  the  subsidies 
•in  this  bill  are  unnecessary,  except  for 
one  equalization  payment  to  producers 
for  a  limited  period  while  a  lower  price- 
support  loan  rate  operates  gradually  and 
effectively  to  make  cotton  competitive 
again  in  a  one -price  system. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  result  of  the 
bill  to  create  two  additional  cotton  acre- 
age allotments — one  for  domestic  pro- 
duction and  one  for  export  production — 
is  equally  unnecessary.  Under  my 
amendment,  the  current  single  acreage 
allotment  would  be  the  only  allotment 
needed. 

What  would  all  this  cost?  It  would 
cost  the  taxpayers  far  less  over  the  next 
few  years  than  would  the  pending  bill 
or  continuation  of  the  present  abortive 
program. 

It  is  estimated  that  my  amendment 
would  cost  some  $525  million  for  the 
1964  crop  year,  and  that  costs  under  my 
plan  would  drop  each  year  by  $75  mil- 
lion, until  the  costs  to  the  taxpayer 
reach  zero  by  about  1970.  The  costs 
through  the  life  of  the  program  would 
be  about  $2  billion. 

And  when  we  have  reached  a  competi- 
tive position — the  costs  would  be  noth- 
ing. Zero  dollars  never  can  be  reached 
under  the  proposed  five-subsidy  bill  now 
before  the  Senate.  Only  the  sky  is  the 
limit  for  costs  to  the  taxpayer  if  the 
current  program  continues  to  be  admin- 
istered as  it  has  for  the  last  3  years. 

In  brief.  Mr.  President,  cotton  must 
be  made  permanently  competitive  by 
implementation  of  a  convincing  U.S.  pro- 
gram aimed  at  restoring  confidence  of 
both  domestic  and  foreign  purchasers  of 
our  cotton.  Farmers'  income  must  be 
protected,  but  by  a  single  payment,  not 
by  a  five-sided  monster  Congress  must 
move  cotton  toward  lesser  Federal  reg- 
ulation, a  goal  that  cannot  be  achieved 
by  adding  more  subsidies  and  more 
acreage  allotments. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  read  the 
salient  portions  of  my  amendment,  be- 
cause I  think  those  who  hear  it  read  will 
understand  clearly  what  my  recommen- 
dation is. 

My  amendment  to  a  part  of  the  EUen- 
der  amendment,  as  modified,  reads  as 
follows: 

Sac.  108  Notwithstanding  soiy  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  beginning  with  the  1964  crop  of 
cotton — 

(a)  Price  support  shall  be  made  available 
to  producers  for  each  crop  of  cotton  at  not 
more  than  100  per  centum  of  the  average 
world  price  of  cotton  for  the  three  calendar 
years  Immediately  preceding  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  marlcetlng  year  for  such 
crop  begins.  The  level  of  price  support  as 
announced  by  the  Secretary  for  any  market- 
ing year  shall  remain  the  same  as  announced 
throughout  such  marketing  year. 


(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  formulate  and 
administer  a  program  under  which  equaliza- 
tion payments  shall  be  made  to  cotton  pro- 
ducers In  such  amounts,  consistent  with 
this  subsection,  as  the  SecreUry  determines 
win  provide  cotton  producers  with  a  fair  re- 
turn on  their  production  and  at  the  same 
time  return  the  United  SUtes  to  a  more 
competitive  position  In  the  world  cotton 
market.  Such  payments  shall  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  at  progressively  lower  rates  for 
each  marketing  year  and  shall  terminate  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1970  marketing  year 

In  other  words,  in  succeeding  years 
the  payments  could  not  be  higher. 

The  amount  of  the  equalization  payments 
made  to  any  producer  In  any  year  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  solely  on  the 
basis  of  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  cot- 
ton grown  by  such  producer  and  on  no  other 
basis,  and  the  equalization  payment  shall 
be  limited  on  no  other  basis. 

That  means  that  the  Secretary  could 
not  impose  any  limit  on  the  amount  of 
the  payment  to  any  producer;  the  sky 
would  be  the  limit,  in  effect — so  that  the 
big  producers  could  be  paid  very  large 
subsidies.  But  the  reasoning  Is,  not  to 
permit  a  number  of  persons  to  become 
rich,  but  to  encourage  the  large.  efHclent 
producer.  I  think  we  would  be  attempt- 
ing to  arrest  the  historical  trend  toward 
the  large,  eflflcient  producer  If  we  im- 
posed a  limitation  which  would  be  dis- 
couraging to  the  large,  efflclent  pro- 
ducer. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  as  early  as 
practicable,  but  In  no  event  later  than  30 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  the  rates  for  equalization  pay- 
ments for  each  marketing  year  In  which 
such  payments  are  to  be  made.  The  Secre- 
tary may  not  increase  such  payments  for 
any  marketing  year  above  the  published 
rate  but  may.  If  he  deems  It  necessary  in 
the  public  Interest  and  after  reporting  such 
fact  to  the  Congress,  waive  a  scheduled  de- 
crease for  any  marketing  year. 

In  other  words,  a  decrease  in  payments 
would  not  be  mandatory.  If  the  Secre- 
tary found  it  necessary  to  waive  the  de- 
crease, he  could  do  so. 

Continuing  to  read  from  the  amend- 
ments: 

(3)  equalization  payments  authorized  un- 
der this  subsection  may  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary either  In  cash  or  in  kind  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary),  but  no  such  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  to  any  producer  with 
respect  to  any  quantity  of  cotton  until  such 
cotton  has  been  sold  by  such  producer  or.  In 
the  case  of  cotton  on  which  a  loan  has  been 
obtained  by  such  producer  from  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  until  title  to 
such  cotton  has  been  acquired  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

The  effect  would  be  to  give  the  Secre- 
tary discretionary  power  to  make  pay- 
ments either  in  cash  or  In  kind.  It  would 
be  hoped  that  payments  in  kind  would 
be  made  whenever  practicable,  because 
such  action  would  get  cotton  out  of  the 
warehouses  and  Into  the  market  where  It 
belongs.  If  the  cotton  industry  is  to 
survive,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  fast 
flow  of  low-priced  cotton  into  the  mar- 
ket My  amendments  would  accomplish 
that  objective. 

Briefly,  my  amendments  provide  for  a 
cotton  price-support  loan  at  the  world 
price  averaged  over  the  past  3  years, 
which  is  approximately  24  cents  a  pound. 


The  amendments  would  provide  for 
equalization  subsidy  payment  directly  to 
producers  to  guarantee  farm  Income 
while  the  industry  adjusts  gradually  to  a 
competitive  situation.  Payment  could 
not  be  arbitrarily  limited. 

The  amendments  further  provide  for 
progressive  decrease  In  the  equalization 
payment  until  by  about  1970  the  subsidy 
would  become  unnecessary.  In  other 
words,  cotton  would  be  returned  to  a 
market  regulated  economy.  Tliat  would 
be  the  objective. 

The  amendments  further  provide  for 
a  special  research  program  designed  to 
help  lessen  costs  of  cotton  production  in 
coming  years. 

I  believe  the  effect  of  the  adoption  of 
my  amendments  would  make  cotton  im- 
mediately competitive  in  both  the  world 
and  domestic  markets. 

It  would  restore  a  one-price  situation 
at  every  point  In  the  marketing-pro- 
duction chain — merchants,  mills,  ex- 
porters. 

It  would  permit  elimination  of  the 
proposed  five-sided  subsidy  of  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

It  would  ease  cotton  gradually  into  a 
situation  where  cotton  could  be  com- 
petitive without  any  taxpayer  subsidy 
It  would  eliminate  Federal  controls 
and  regulation  rather  than  piling  sub- 
sidy upon  subsidy  and  allotment  upon 
allotment. 

It  would  move  cotton  into  the  con- 
sumption market  rather  than  into  the 
Government  loan. 

It  would  restore  the  loan  to  its  in- 
tended position  as  a  marketing  device; 
not  a  market  in  itself. 

It  would  reduce  systematically  and 
judiciously  the  present  excessive  cost  of 
the  cotton  program  for  the  taxpayers. 

It  would  permit  the  stocking  of  cotton 
by  exporters  and  mills  and  dealings  in 
futures  without  fear  of  unexpected  gov- 
ernmental changes  in  the  prices  of  cot- 
ton. 

It  would  be  a  permanent  and  convinc- 
ing, confidence-inspiring  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  hail  from  the  largest 
cotton-producing  State  in  the  United 
States.  The  Texas  cotton  crop  is  the 
most  valuable  crop  grown  in  any  polit- 
ical subdivision  in  the  world.  We  are 
vitally  concerned  with  the  future  pr©8- 
perity  of  the  cotton  industry  I  recog- 
nize that  there  are  many  differences  of 
opinion  among  the  various  segments  of 
the  cotton  Industry — the  owners,  the 
buyers,  and  the  producers.  However,  I 
believe  my  proposal  is  an  equitable  one. 
It  would  make  cotton  available  to  the 
mill  owner  at  the  world  price.  It  would 
establish  a  one-price  system  and  would. 
I  believe,  uncomplicate  the  present  vast 
problems  that  now  exist  in  relation  to 
cotton.  The  ultimate  result  of  the  self- 
amorltizing  program  would  be  the  final 
restoration  to  a  market  reg\Uated  econ- 
omy, where  It  belongs. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  TOWER.    I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     What  would  become 
of  the  cotton  now  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Some  of  the  cotton  now 
on  hand  could  be  used  for  payments  in 
kind.    It  would  be  hoped  that  the  pro- 
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posal  would  move  that  cotton  into  the 
market. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Would  the  subsidy 
to  which  the  Senator  has  referred  be 
paid  in  kind? 

Mr.  TOWER.  At  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary,  It  could  be  paid  either  in  cash 
or  in  kind.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Sec- 
retary would  elect  to  make  payments  in 
kind  where  practical,  because  that  would 
move  cotton  into  the  market. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  limitation 
would  be  imposed  upon  the  producers  of 
cotton  in  relation  to  production? 

Mr.  TOWER.  There  would  be  no 
limitation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  other  words,  pro- 
ducers of  cotton  could  plant  all  they  de- 
sire to  plant? 

Mr.  TOWER.     Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  producer  would 
be  protected  by  being  able  to  obtain  a 
loan  from  the  Government. 

Mr.  TOWER.  He  could  obtain  a  loan 
and  the  equalization  payments. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  positively  decided  yet  how  I  shall 
vote  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender]  to  the 
pending  bill,  or  the  substitute  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower] 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  or  even  on  other 
sections  of  the  bill.  However,  I  believe 
that  some  facts  should  be  placed  in  the 
record  before  a  vote  is  taken  on  any 
of  these  pending  proposals. 

The  first  thing  we  should  know  is.  How 
did  we  get  into  the  position  we  are  in 
today? 

We  all  know  that  in  the  mid-1950's  the 
Government  had  acquired  a  substantial 
amount  of  cotton,  more  than  was  needed, 
and  in  1958  Congress  enacted  new  legis- 
lation looking  toward  improving  the  sit- 
uation. 

After  the  legislation  was  enacted,  con- 
ditions grew  materially  better  for  2  years. 
Exports  of  cotton  went  up  from  2^/2  mil- 
lion bales  a  year  to  approximately  7  mil- 
lion bales  per  year  for  a  2-year  period. 
Then  a  change  took  place  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary 
raised  the  support  price  for  cotton  2V2 
cents  a  pound;  he  raised  the  subsidy  for 
export  cotton  to  8 "2  cents  a  pound;  and 
the  cost  to  the  domestic  mills  was  also 
raised  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  rise 
in  the  support  price.  That  was  not 
pleasing  to  the  domestic  mills.  That  sit- 
uation has  continued  until  it  Is  now  esti- 
mated that  we  shall  shortly  have  11  mil- 
lion bales  of  cotton  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government,  with  an  increase  in  pros- 
pect in  future  years  unless  something 
is  done  about  It. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  do 
something  about  it  under  existing  law. 
He  could  make  the  supports  30  cents  a 
pound,  which  most  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation calls  for  anyway,  but  he  can  do 
that  under  the  law  already  on  the  books 
and  start  making  things  better  in  the 
cotton  market. 

Apparently,  the  administration  does 
not  wish  to  do  that.  It  made  a  great 
blunder  in  the  spring  of  1961.  and  appar- 
ently it  feels  that  there  must  be  some 


legislation  to  cover  up  that  blunder, 
which  it  could  correct  administratively 
If  't  saw  fit. 

The  bill  provides,  roughly,  for  a  $500 
million  subsidy  to  the  cotton  textile  mills 
of  the  United  States  to  start  with.  What 
that  would  amount  to  after  a  few  years 
nobody  knows,  because  it  would  certainly 
intensify  competition  with  other  coun- 
tries. So  the  question  is,  do  the  mills 
really  need  this  subsidy? 

Sometime  ago,  when  this  legislation 
was  proposed,  I  obtained  the  financial 
statements  of  practically  all  the  leading 
cotton  mills  of  the  coimtry,  and  much  to 
my  surprise  I  found  that  they  were  doing 
very  well. 

This  morning  an  article  published  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  bears  out  this 
finding,  which  I  obtained  from  the  finan- 
cial statements  of  the  cotton  mills. 

The  lead  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  this  morning  states : 

Textile  comeback.  More  efficient  plants, 
mergers  help  Industry  to  Increase  earnings. 
Dan  River  spends  $10  million  on  new  unit; 
Burlington  exploits  synthetic  fibers.  But 
sales  of  imports  grow. 

The  article  continues,  and  we  find  that 
the  leaders  of  the  different  mills  have 
made  statements,  such  as : 

"A  new  and  better  day  Is  dawning  for  the 
American  textile  Industry,"  says  Robert  T. 
Stevens,  former  Army  Secretary  and  now 
president  of  both  the  American  Textile  Man- 
ufacturers Institute  and  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co. 

"Total  profits  of  all  textile  manufacturers 
hit  $346  million  in  1962.  up  from  $248  mil- 
lion In  1957.  according  to  Government  sta- 
tistics. Profits  during  the  third  quarter  of 
1963,  the  latest  period  for  which  such  figures 
are  available,  totaled  $97  million,  up  13  per- 
cent from  the  like  period  a  year  earlier.  In- 
dustry sales  totaled  $3.8  billion  In  the  third 
quarter  of  1963,  a  6-percent  Increase  over  the 
comparable  1962  period. 

"The  brighter  picture  Is  reflected  In  the 
fact  that  the  Industry  now  Is  operating  at 
90  percent  of  capacity,  compared  with  80 
percent  In  1957.  Moreover,  capacity  Itself 
has  been  Increasing  during  this  period,  due 
to  more  efficient  equipment." 

The  article  tells  about  mergers  which 
have  taken  place.  Of  course,  mergers 
have  taken  place.  The  old-fashioned 
textile  mill  employing  20  or  30  people  has 
gone  out  with  the  old-fashioned  black- 
smith's shop  which  we  used  to  see  in 
every  rural  town  in  America. 

Continuing  with  the  article,  there  are 
other  quotations  which  indicate  that  the 
industry  is  not  doing  too  badly.  One 
relating  to  stretch  fabrics; 

Our  business  is  booming  right  now  because 
demand  for  stretch  has  grown  tremendously, 
says  Martin  Cohen,  president  of  Interna- 
tional Stretch  Fabrics,  Inc.  I'll  predict  that 
In  5  years  everything  people  wear  and  use 
will  be  made  with  stretch  with  the  possible 
exception  of  handkerchiefs. 

That  is  an  interesting  statement. 
Here  is  another  interesting  statement : 

We  freely  switch  from  one  synthetic  fiber 
to  another,  says  Charles  P.  Myers,  president 
of  Burlington.  We  simply  use  what  the  pub- 
lic wants. 

Continuing  a  little  further: 

We've  made  material  changes  In  our  prod- 
uct mix  In  an  effort  to  eliminate  unprofitable 
items,  says  Caesar  Cone,  president  of  Cone 
Mills  Corp.  Even  though  It  may  produce  a 
$2  to  $3  million  sales  decline,  we're  getting 


out  of  lines  we  see  no  future  In.     But  this 
should  result  In  Improved  earnings. 

The  article  continues  in  this  fashion. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  en- 
tire article,  written  by  Clarence  Newman, 
and  published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  3.  1964) 
Textile  Comeback:  More  Efficient  Plants, 
Mercers  Help  Industry  To  Increase  Earn- 
ings— Dan  River  Spends  $10  Million  on 
New  Unit — Burlington  Exploits  Syn- 
thetic Fibers — But  Sales  of  Imports 
Grow 

(By  Clarence  Newman) 

Burlington,  N.C. — The  din  of  carpenters' 
hammers  echoes  through  a  section  of  the 
Burlington  Industries,  Inc.,  plant  here  and 
manufacturing  manager  Joseph  E.  Sampson 
has  to  shout  to  make  himself  heard.  "We 
never  stop  changing."  he  says.  "We  go  on 
the  theory  that  everything  we  do  Is  wrong 
and  we  have  to  look  for  better  methods." 

Mr.  Sampson  was  speaking  for  Burlington, 
the  Nation's  largest  textile  company.  But  his 
words  refiect  the  vigorous  new  attitude  of  the 
entire  Industry. 

For  years  It  seemed  that  Just  about  every- 
thing the  textile  Industry  did  was.  Indeed, 
wrong,  as  sales  and  profits  dropped  because 
of  ancient  equipment,  often  weak  manage- 
ment, foreign  competition,  and  other  prob- 
lems. Some  problems  still  remain.  But, 
largely  because  of  a  fend  toward  mergers 
and  Increased  capital  spending,  the  Industry 
has  been  making  considerable  progress  In 
solving  them. 

"A  new  and  better  day  Is  dawning  for  the 
American  textile  Industry."  says  Robert  T. 
Stevens,  former  Army  Secretary  and  now 
president  of  both  the  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute  and  J.  P.  Stevens 
&  Co. 

SOARING    PROFITS 

Total  profits  of  all  textile  manufacturers 
hit  $346  million  In  1962,  up  from  $248  million 
in  1957.  according  to  Government  statistics. 
Profits  during  the  third  quarter  of  1963.  the 
latest  period  for  which  such  figurep  are  avail- 
able, totaled  $97  million,  up  13  percent  from 
the  like  period  a  year  earlier.  Industry  sales 
totaled  $3.8  billion  In  the  third  quarter  of 
1963,  a  6-percent  Increase  over  the  compar- 
able 1962  period. 

The  brighter  picture  Is  reflected  In  the 
fact  that  the  Industry  now  Is  operating  at 
90  percent  of  capacity,  compa-^ed  with  80 
percent  In  1957.  Moreover,  capacity  Itself 
has  been  Increasing  during  this  period,  due 
to  more  efficient  equipment. 

This  resurgence  follows  a  drastic  shake- 
out  in  the  Industry.  Between  1947  and  1960, 
a  Senate  Commerce  subcommittee  has  re- 
ported, 838  textile  companies  closed  down. 
In  the  3  years  through  1961.  110  others  were 
acquired  by  bigger  companies.  "The  big  are 
getting  bigger,  "  says  one  textile  man.  "I 
look  for  more  mergers,  more  liquidations, 
simply  because  the  smaller  mills  can't  keep 
pace." 

"Ten  years  ago  the  10  largest  publicly  re- 
ported companies  had  sales  of  $1.9  billion, 
or  15  percent  of  textile  mill  product  sales," 
says  John  B.  Cave,  treasurer  of  Burlington. 
"In  1962  the  10  largest  publicly  reported 
companies  had  23  percent  of  Industry  sales. 
This  concentration  has  led  to  more  diver- 
sification, larger  expenditures  for  research 
and  new  equipment  and  Increased  financial 
sUbllity." 

CAPITAL    IMPROVEMENT 

William  J.  Erwln,  president  of  Dan  River 
Mills.  Inc.,  figures  that  Industry  spending 
on  capital  Improvement  totaled  $650  million 
last  year,  up  from  $610  million  in  1962  and 
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»500  million  in  1961.  Dan  River  itaelf  spent 
more  than  $10  million  last  year  to  build  and 
equip  a  new  quarter-mile-long,  air-condi- 
tioned plant  in  Greenville.  S.C.  During  the 
last  5  years  Burlington  has  invested  $205 
million  in  new  capital  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities, exclusive  of  spending  on  acquisition 
of  other  companies.  This  year  the  company 
expects  such  outlays  to  rise  10  percent  above 
1963's  $52  million. 

Due  mainly  to  increased  capital  spending 
by  miUowners.  textile  industry  productivity 
per  man-hour  climbed  55  percent  during  the 
1952-62  period,  according  to  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  figures.  Even  so.  textile  indus- 
try sources  note  that  about  80  percent  of 
existing  textile  plants  and  machines  are  at 
least  10  years  old.  They  look  for  a  continu- 
ing increase  in  capital  spending  by  textile 
manufacturers  to  take  advantage  of  cost- 
cutting  machinery. 

Machlnerymakers  have  developed  high- 
speed frames  for  spinning  fiber  into  yarn 
which  they  say  can  boost  productivity  50 
percent.  Improved  looms,  for  weaving  the 
fiber  Into  cloth,  are  faster  and  also  wider, 
so  operators  can  turn  out  bigger  strips  of 
fabric  In  less  time  Automatic  vacuum  clean- 
ers now  coast  along  overhead  tracks  in  the 
mills,  pulling  up  lint  through  long  hoeea 
dangling  almost  to  the  floor,  thus  reducing 
time  lost  through  stoppages  of  clogged 
equipment. 

TASKS    rOB    COMPUTERS 

Computers  also  are  finding  increasing  ap- 
plication in  the  textile  Industry.  Burlington 
recently  started  using  them  to  supervise  the 
mixing  of  different  colored  dies,  to  reduce 
the  poesibllity  of  human  error.  An  IBM 
1410  computer  and  a  Univac  1004  punchcard 
processor  help  coordinate  J  P.  Stevens'  2 
dosen  merchandising  departments  in  New 
York  with  its  29  manufacturing  units  scat- 
tered around  the  country  Soon  Stevens 
plans  to  turn  many  tasks  linked  to  purchas- 
ing, inventory  control  and  order  assignments 
over  to  computers. 

Along  with  bringing  in  electronic  brains, 
some  companies  have  been  stepping  up  ef- 
forts to  recruit  and  train  talented  executives. 
"Time  was  when  management  in  the  textile 
business  was  largely  a  family  affair."  says  Mr. 
Erwin.  of  Dan  River.  "Some  of  the  giants 
of  this  industry  were  and  still  are  family 
enterprises;  make  no  mistake  about  that. 
But  others  more  numerous  have  passed  from 
the  scene.  More  and  more  the  industry  is 
being  directed  by  professional  managers." 

Dan  River  yearly  hires  about  40  college 
graduates  and  rotates  them  among  various 
departments  for  training  as  executives. 
Each  year  Burlington  hires  125  to  150  col- 
lege men  for  its  marketing  and  manufactur- 
ing executive  training  programs. 

The  textile  Industry  has  benefited  from 
the  proliferation  in  recent  years  of  such  man- 
made  fibers  as  triacetate,  polyester,  and 
acrylic  to  supplement  those  synthetic 
standbys.  nylon  and  rayon  All  these  syn- 
thetics have  reduced  the  industry's  depend- 
ence on  natural  fibers  whose  prices  often 
fluctuate  widely. 

"We  freely  switch  from  one  synthetic  fiber 
to  another."  says  Charles  P  Myers,  president 
of  Burlington  "We  simply  use  what  the 
public  wants." 

Prom  both  synthetic  and  natural  fibers. 
Industry  researchers  have  been  developing 
new  types  of  fabrics  These  feature  such 
special  qualities  as  resistance  to  wrinkles, 
mildew,  germs,  or  even  fire 

Stretch  fabrics.  Introduced  In  1959.  repre- 
sent one  of  the  most  Important  new  devel- 
opments. "Our  business  Is  booming  right 
now  because  demand  for  stretch  has  grown 
tremendously."  says  Martin  Cohen,  president 
of  International  Stretch  Fabrics.  Inc  "111 
predict  that  In  5  years  everything  people 
wear  and  use  will  be  made  with  stretch  with 
the  possible  exception  of  handkerchiefs." 


Makers  of  tufted  fabrics,  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  fake  furs,  also  are  enjoying 
booming  sales.  "Business  couldn't  be  bet- 
ter." says  Clarence  E.  Halford.  president  of 
Glenolt  Mills,  a  dIvUlon  of  Botany  Indus- 
tries. Inc..  and  a  major  producer  of  tufted 
fabrics. 

DBOPPINC    pmODUCTS 

While  adding  new  fabrics  to  their  lines, 
some  makers  have  been  dropping  older,  less 
promising  products  "We've  made  material 
changes  In  our  product  mix  In  an  effort  to 
eliminate  unprofitable  Items."  says  Ceasar 
Cone,  president  of  Cone  Mills  Corp  "Even 
though  it  may  produce  a  $2  million  to  $3 
million  sales  decline,  we're  getting  out  of 
lines  we  see  no  future  in.  But  this  should 
result  in  improved  earnings" 

Of  the  problems  that  still  plague  the  tex- 
tile Industry,  perhaps  the  most  pressing  Is 
the  Federal  two-price  cotton  program 
Under  this  program,  domestic  mills  must 
purchase  cotton  at  the  Government-sup- 
ported price  which  currently  runs  about  6^^ 
cents  above  the  world  market  price.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Government  pays  U.S.  cotton 
exporters  the  difference  between  the  domes- 
tic support  price  and  the  world  market  price, 
so  the  exporters  can  afford  to  sell  their  cot- 
ton at  the  world  market  price.  Thus,  tex- 
tile men  |X)int  out.  foreign  textile  mills  can 
buy  American  cotton  cheaper  than  US  mills 
can.  This  gives  overseas  competitors  the  ad- 
vantage of  lower  raw  material  costs  to  add  to 
their  generally  lower  labor  coeU. 

HACNTXD    BT    IMPOBTS 

Textile  men  say  that  In  some  cases  im- 
ported fabrics  have  sold  In  this  country  as 
much  as  40  cents  a  yard  below  what  it  would 
cost  to  produce  them  in  the  United  States 
Burke  M.  McConneU.  Burlington  vice  presi- 
dent, recently  told  the  US  Tariff  Commis- 
sion that  the  Industry  was  "haunted  by  the 
ever  rising  line  on  charts  representing  the 
fiow  of  foreign-made  textile  products  into 
this  market." 

Some  textile  manufacturers  are  worried 
that  an  intensified  organizing  drive  by  the 
Textile  Workers  Union,  AFL-CIO.  will  push 
their  labor  costs  higher  and  make  them  even 
more  vulnerable  to  foreign  competition  Of 
the  Industry's  800.000  production  workers, 
only  some  255,000  are  union  members  In 
the  South,  which  has  been  drawing  more  and 
more  textile  plants  since  the  1920's.  only 
about  10  percent  of  the  workers  are  organized 

The  TWU.  now  pushing  a  drive  to  sign  up 
members  In  J.  P.  Stevens'  mills,  says  that 
average  pay  In  the  textile  industry  lags  30 
percent  behind  that  for  all  manufacturing 
employees  and  contends  that  non-union 
workers  In  the  Industry  earn  considerably 
less  than  union  men  The  American  Tex- 
tile Manufacturers  Institute  reports  that 
average  weekly  earnings  In  the  Industry 
amounted  to  $72.34  last  December. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  interesting  to  see 
that  the  textile  industry  realizes  it  must 
change  and  modernize,  reduce  costs,  and 
become  more  efficient.  If  it  is  to  make 
greater  earnings.  That  in  itself  is  very 
encouraging.  So  far  as  its  indicating 
the  need  for  a  $500  million  subsidy.  I  be- 
lieve that  point  is  open  to  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  com- 
pletely new  program  of  subsidization  in 
the  cotton  industry  that  Is  being  pro- 
posed? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes:  I  would  say  it  is 
embarking  on  a  new  governmental  policy 
of  subsidizing  manufacturers.  I  am 
sure  that  the  support  for  subsidizing  the 


cotton  textile  industry  to  the  tune  of  $500 
million  is  coming  from  people  who  never 
would  support  50-cent  subsidy  for 
farmers,  and  that  support  probably  will 
guarantee  that  this  part  of  the  bill  will 
be  approved  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  talked  with  one  of 
the  staff  men,  and  he  told  me  that  the 
report  will  show  that  imder  the  new  pro- 
gram we  shall  be  subsidizing  9.600.000 
bales  of  cotton  used  by  American  proces- 
sors, at  a  cost  of  $32  50  a  bale. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  However,  the  amount  per 
bale  is  not  correct;  it  would  more  likely 
be  $45  to  $50  a  bale. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  that  is  how 
the  Senator  reaches  his  $500  million  fig- 
ure. According  to  a  conservative  esti- 
mate, it  is  $32.50  a  bale,  or  a  cost  of  $312 
million. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  either  case  it  is  a 
good  deal  of  money  to  ask  the  taxpayers 
to  spend. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  interested  in 
what  the  Senator  has  said  about  the  new 
policy— that  it  would  not  help  the  farmer, 
but  would  help  the  manufacturer,  by 
paying  him  a  subsidy.  Will  the  Senator 
expound  on  that  point? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Rather  than  paying  a 
subsidy  to  the  farmer,  this  program 
would  pay  a  subsidy  to  the  mill,  start- 
ing lower  now  but  soon  paying  8  to  10 
cents  a  pound.  In  all  probability,  the 
subsidy  will  have  to  be  increased  as  the 
program  continues,  because  it  is  only  nat- 
ural to  expect  that  there  will  be  competi- 
tion, which  will  lower  the  price  of  cot- 
ton generally.  That  means  that  if  we 
continue  the  support  of  30  to  32  Va  cents 
a  pound,  the  subsidy  will  have  to  be  in- 
creased from  9  cents  to  10  cents,  and 
possibly  as  much  as  11  cents.  A  bale  of 
cotton,  I  imderstand,  weighs  about  500 
pounds. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  Is  there  any  danger 
that  if  we  now  begin  subsidizing  the  proc- 
essors of  cotton,  subsequently  other  in- 
dustries, which  feel  they  are  not  making 
enough  money,  will  similarly  have  a  right 
to  come  in  and  ask  for  a  subsidy,  be- 
cause of  the  competition  they  have  from 
foreign  products? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  is  no  reason  why, 
if  cotton  mills  are  subsidized  to  bring 
down  the  price  to  the  price  that  is 
charged  for  exports,  the  flour  mills  would 
not  be  justified  in  asking  for  the  same 
thing.  That  would  mean  a  subsidy  of 
somewhere  between  55  and  70  cents  on 
every  bushel  of  wheat  that  they  use.  It 
would  be  said  that  that  would  reduce 
the  price  to  the  American  consumer.  I 
doubt  that  that  would  be  the  case. 
There  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  cotton  in  an  ordinary  shirt. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  textile  mills 
have  had  a  very  good  year ;  in  fact,  they 
have  had  a  record  year  so  far  as  many 
of  them  are  concerned.  However,  the 
consumer  has  not  fared  quite  so  well. 

I  have  some  figures.  In  1962,  a  man's 
cotton  business  shirt  was  107.9  jpercent 
of  the  base  period  of  1957-59.  That 
went  up  to  109  percent  by  December 
1963.  That  is  an  increase  of  1.1  percent. 
From  1962  to  1963.  a  man's  cotton  sport 
shirt  went  up  1.4  percent.  A  woman's 
cotton  housedress  went  up  from  102.2 
to  103.7  percent  of  the  base  period.    A 
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woman's  cotton  street  dress  went  up  1.3 
percent  during  the  same  year.  These  in- 
creases in  price  probably  account  for  a 
part  of  the  increased  earnings  of  textile 
mills. 

I  do  not  begrudge  the  textile  mills 
good  earnings.  They  have  stockholders 
to  worry  about.  I  know  that  they  are 
important  sources  of  marketing  for  our 
cotton  producers.  The  question  is 
raised:  Are  they  not  subsidized  now? 
They  are  subsidized  on  5  percent  of 
the  cotton  they  use,  which  goes  into 
textiles  for  export. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  take  the  in- 
creased earnings  of  cotton  mills  at  their 
face  value  and  say  that  they  are  entirely 
due  to  the  use  of  cotton.  Many  of  them 
have  converted  partially  to  synthetic 
fibers.  Apparently,  when  they  can  make 
more  on  synthetic  fibers  than  on  cotton, 
they  convert  to  synthetic  fibers.  That  is 
the  natural  thing  to  do.  We  cannot 
blame  them  for  that.  A  part  of  their 
trouble  is  due  to  increased  imports  of 
cotton  goods  from  other  countries,  where 
the  cost  of  production  is  lower.  Some  of 
that  importation  comes  from  countries 
where  we  helped  the  textile  industry  to 
modernize  their  mills  after  the  war. 
That  gave  foreign  cotton  mills  an  ad- 
vantage over  our  own  mills,  which  were 
using  obsolete  machinery.  I  am  very 
happy  to  learn  from  the  article  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  that  our  own  mills 
are  modernizing  their  equipment. 

As  I  pointed  out,  the  trouble  is  primar- 
ily due  to  increased  imports  of  cotton 
goods  from  abroad,  not  only  in  amount 
but  also  in  percentage.  But  I  would  be 
negligent  if  I  did  not  also  point  out  that 
the  administration  could  straighten  out 
that  situation  if  it  wished  to  do  so. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  By  increasing  the 
tariff? 

Mr.  AIKEN.     By  reducing  the  quotas. 
Mr.     LAUSCHE.     Will     the     Senator 
comment  upon  the  subsidy?     The  cot- 
tongrowers  came  before  Congress  and 
asked  for  a  subsidy  on  exports.    Congress 
listened  to  them  and  agreed  to  subsidize 
the  export  of  raw  cotton. 
Mr.  AIKEN,    That  is  correct, 
Mr,  LAUSCHE.    They  now  come  be- 
fore Congress  and  say  that  since  we  are 
subsidizing  the  price  of  raw  cotton  to 
foreign  purchasers,  we  are  hurting  our 
textile    mills,    and    therefore    we    now 
should  subsidize  the  textile  mills. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  now  subsidize  the 
textile  mills  with  the  amount  of  cotton 
which  they  use  in  manufacturing  textiles 
for  export.  As  I  recall,  the  amount  was 
about  $18  million  last  year,  and  that 
was  made  on  about  5  E>ercent  of  domestic 
mill  consumption.  If  it  represented  a 
100-percent  of  manufactured  goods,  it 
would  be.  as  the  Senator  has  said,  some- 
thing like  $400  million. 

I  point  out  also  that  the  cottongrower 
is  in  much  more  trouble  than  the  cot- 
ton manufacturer.  The  manufacturer 
can  shift  to  a  cheaper  commodity.  Ray- 
on prices  increased  to  the  point  where 
they  are  now  about  27  cents  a  pound, 
just  below  the  price  of  cotton. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield.  I  am  almost 
through  anyway.    I  thought  these  state- 


ments ought  to  appear  in  the  Record 
before  the  vote. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  I  cannot  understand 
the  logic  of  coming  before  Congress  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  in  1955  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  measure  begged  Con- 
gress to  grant  a  subsidy  on  cotton  ex- 
ports. They  said.  "That  will  be  good  for 
us.  It  will  help  the  cottongrower."  The 
argument  is  now  made  that  it  is  not  good 
for  them  unless  we  also  subsidize  the 
cotton  goods  manufacturer. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  We  are  compounding 
a  wrong  if  a  mistake  was  made  in 
1955  when  Congress  approved  the  sub- 
sidy of  cotton  products.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed to  aggravate  that  wrong  by  creat- 
ing another  subsidy  which  would  cost  at 
least  $312  million,  and  possibly  $500  mil- 
lion, as  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont.    I  cannot  understand  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  pointed  out  the  greatest  implication 
of  the  entire  bill — that  is.  embarking  on  a 
policy  of  subsidizing  manufacturers  so 
that  they  can  sell  their  goods  at  the  same 
price  at  which  foreign  producers  can 
ship  their  goods  here  and  sell  them.  I 
assume  the  theory  is  that  we  will  give 
them  the  money  rather  than  the  pro- 
tection which  they  need  from  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  goods.  It  is  a  far- 
reaching  policy.  I  know  that  $400  mil- 
lion to  $500  million  is  very  tempting  to 
the  textile  mills,  but  I  cannot  help  feel- 
ing that  the  textile  mills  are  sticking 
their  necks  into  a  Federal  noose,  which 
might  tighten  on  them.  Unless  they  are 
willing  to  operate  their  textile  mills  in 
the  future  under  Federal  direction,  they 
should  be  very  wary  of  increasing  their 
dependence  on  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  we  subsidize  the 
processors  of  cotton,  would  not  Ohio 
manufacturers  of  sporting  goods,  ceram- 
ics, violins,  bicycles,  and  machine  tools, 
who  are  faced  with  foreign  competition, 
likewise  be  justified  in  coming  before 
Congress  and  saying:  "Taxpayers,  sub- 
sidize us  in  our  business"? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  designated  some  impor- 
tant industries  which  employ  a  large 
number  of  employees  and  are  equally 
justified  in  asking  for  Federal  subsidy. 
I  do  not  say  the  time  has  not  come  when 
we  should  do  this.  Perhaps  the  time  has 
come  when  we  should  give  up  some  of  our 
time -honored  principles  anyway  and  go 
with  the  tide. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  When  we  do  that,  we 
had  better  stop  spending  $50  billion  for 
national  defense  and  say  it  is  all  being 
wasted,  that  our  system  is  wrong,  and 
that  the  abundance  and  the  comfort 
that  are  provided  for  180  million  people 
are  not  working  out  properly,  and  we 
should  adopt  the  Russian  system.  To 
that,  I  am  not  willing  to  agree. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  This  country  has  be- 
come greatly  dependent  on  manufac- 
turers. Farmers,  particularly  wheat- 
growers,  have  tried  to  show  a  little  inde- 
pendence from  time  to  time.  Last  year, 
the  wheatgrowers  showed  their  Inde- 
pendence. What  did  the  Government 
do — and  I  refer  to  the  executive  branch 
of   the   Government  only — but   recom- 


mend the  bill  which  we  are  asked  to  vote 
for?  This  bill  prohibits  the  farmers 
from  voting  on  a  program  any  more  be- 
cause the  l£ist  time  they  did  not  vote 
the  way  the  administration  wanted 
them  to  vote.  Therefore,  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  let  them  vote  any  more. 
So  we  are  coming  pretty  close  to  the 
system  that  prevails  in  other  countries. 
(Manifestations  of  applause  in  the 
galleries.] 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. Last  year,  the  farmers  voted 
against  the  program.  Now  the  adminis- 
tration is  seeking  to  adopt  a  program  to 
prohibit  the  farmers  from  voting,  and 
will  make  them  accept  a  harness  which 
the  Federal  Government  wants  them  to 
wear. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

The  farmer  Is  a  loyal  citizen  so  long  as 

he  does  not  disagree  with  Federal  policy. 

Mr,  TOWER.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr,  AIKEN.  I  yield.  * 
Mr.  TOWER,  I  believe  my  Immediate 
question  has  been  answered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont.  The  bill  provides  a 
direct  subsidy  or  allows  a  direct  subsidy 
to  the  producer. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Ceramics  was  one  Item 
mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
The  ceramics  Industry.  I  am  sure.  Is  ex- 
periencing the  most  Intense  type  of  com- 
petition from  foreign  countries.  If  we 
look  through  the  stores  and  see  where 
the  ceramics  were  manufactured,  we 
realize  that  that  Industry  would  be  £is 
fully  justified  as  Is  the  cotton  textile  in- 
dustry in  asking  for  a  Government  sub- 
sidy. 

I  believe  the  cotton  grower  is  definite- 
ly in  more  trouble  than  the  textile  mills 
at  this  time.  But  there  Is  a  difference. 
The  cottongrower  cannot  get  his  own 
position  before  the  public.  He  does  not 
advertise  In  magazines.  He  does  not  ad- 
vertise In  newspapers.  He  does  not  ad- 
vertise on  radio  or  television.  The  farm 
organizations  cannot  make  contribu- 
tions. The  farmers  themselves  do  not 
have  the  money  to  make  contributions. 
The  corporations  can  make  all  kinds  of 
contributions.  They  can  contribute  to 
hospitals  and  schools.  They  can  con- 
tribute to  churches,  to  welfare  organi- 
zations, and,  as  we  all  know,  to  charit- 
able institutions.  So  the  farmer  himself 
is  at  a  disadvantage.  If  we  are  to  give 
any  preference  in  legislation,  it  should  be 
given  to  the  farmer  rather  than  to  those 
who  depend  on  the  farmer  for  their 
profits. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  for  his  very  excellent 
presentation. 

If  we  are  now  going  to  start  establish- 
ing a  subsidy  for  cotton  manufacturers 
of  the  type  which  Is  here  proposed,  I  will 
not  be  able  to  return  to  Ohio,  to  the  great 
ceramic  producing  centers,  to  East  Liver- 
pool, ZanesvlUe.  or  Cambridge,  where 
people  are  out  of  work  and  are  finding 
employment  in  other  fields. 

Mr.  AnCEN.  One  can  go  into  stores.  In 
railroad  stations,  in  roadside  stands,  or 
hotel  salesrooms,  where  gifts  of  jewelry 
and  similar  articles  are  displayed.  He 
win  find  that  a  good  share  of  them  are 
made  in  foreign  countries.  Why  should 
not  the  manufacturers  of  watches,  wrist 
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straps,  and  similar  articles  be  subsidized, 
too?  I  believe  if  this  bill  becomes  law.  we 
shall  be  starting  a  policy  under  which 
we  shall  see  all  the  other  manufacturers, 
or  some  of  them  at  least — some  will  die 
before  they  come  in  and  ask  for  Govern- 
ment subsidies — come  in  after  the  prece- 
dent has  been  established. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  is  overlooking  one  vast 
difference  between  the  subject  we  are 
now  discussing  and  ceramics.  I  am  just 
as  sympathetic  toward  the  ceramic 
manufacturers  of  this  country  as  is  any- 
one else.  However,  cotton  is  raised  in 
this  country  and  is  shipped  abroad  and 
comes  back.  We  are  not  shipping  abroad 
at  a  reduced  price  the  clay  out  of  which 
ceramics  are  made.  Neither  are  we  ship- 
ping the  material  from  which  watches 
are  made.  There  is  a  vast  difference  in 
subsidizing  a  product  which  we  grow  and 
ship  out.  and  which  is  returned  to  our 
own  market.  We  do  not  allow  flour  to  be 
shipped  into  this  country  in  great 
quantity.  We  subsidize  wheat,  but  we 
do  not  allow  it  to  be  returned  in  the  form 
of  flour. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  do  not  have  to  per- 
mit cotton  textiles  to  be  brought  into  this 
country,  either. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  We 
do  not  have  to.  but  we  are  doing  it  and 
we  have  not  stopped  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Stopped  whom?  Does 
the  Senator  mean  to  stop  the  admin- 
istration? That  is  what  I  was  getting 
at.  The  administration  could  correct 
the  cotton  situation  for  both  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  mill  if  it  saw  fit  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
think  it  ought  to  do  both. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     So  do  I. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  We 
went  to  see  President  Eisenhower  during 
his  administration.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  make  progress  with  any  of  the 
administrations.  This  is  the  only  way 
we  know  of  to  deal  with  the  situation, 
and  do  it  now  and  do  it  right. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  it  is  any  consolation 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  get  anywhere  with 
the  administration  either.  But  I  believe 
the  administration  should  use  better 
judgment.  I  do  not  object  to  trading 
with  other  countries.  We  must  trade 
with  them,  but  when  we  deliberately 
turn  over  our  markets  to  them  year  after 
year,  as  we  are  doing  with  the  livestock 
market  today,  it  is  time  either  to  bring 
about  a  change  of  policy  or  a  change  in 
administration. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   4S3 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  listening  with  great  Interest 
to  the  debate  between  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  and  other  Senators. 

There  have  been  times  when  I  wished 
that  conditions  in  Colorado  warranted 
the  planting  of  cotton  there.  But  after 
listening  to  the  debate,  perhaps  I  should 
conclude  that  Colorado  has  been  better 
off  by  not  having  cotton  planted  there. 

One  of  the  things  which  bothers  the 
farmers  in  Colorado  and  In  other  States 
Is  the  Anfuso  amendment  of  the  act. 


which  provides  that  if  a  farmer  who  has 
an  allotment  of  15  acres  or  more  harvests 
more  of  the  crop  than  that  planted  on 
his  allotment,  his  acreage  Is  to  be  cut 
back  6  to  8  percent  each  time  that 
is  done.  As  a  result,  those  who  may 
have  had  a  loss  from  their  crop  for  1  or 
2  years,  and  who  wish  to  have  some  in- 
come, even  though  they  are  not  a  part 
of  the  program,  could  plant  and  harvest 
in  excess  of  their  allotment.  But  If  they 
do.  they  immediately  are  penalized  on 
the  basis  of  their  planting  history. 

But  that  does  not  happen  to  those 
with  an  allotment  of  less  than  15  acres; 
such  farmers  can  plant  1.000  acres  and 
can  harvest  the  crop  on  1.000  acres,  and 
they  will  not  be  penalized  by  means  of 
such  a  reduction  In  the  15-acre  history, 
whereas  those  who  have  an  allotment  of 
15  acres  or  more  are  penalized  to  that 
extent. 

Consequently — although  not  because  I 
am  convinced  the  bill  is  good  or  that  it 
should  be  pwissed — in  the  hope  of  im- 
proving the  bin,  I  submit  an  amendment 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  eliminating 
the  Anfuso  amendment  from  all  the 
programs  which  have  a  bearing  on 
wheat.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  <No.  453)  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  express  some  of  my  con- 
cern and  interest  with  respect  to  those 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  seek  to  elim- 
inate the  so-called  two-price  system 
with  respect  to  cotton  sold  to  domestic 
and  foreign  producers. 

The  textile  industry  has  borne  the 
burden  of  this  inequity  for  some  time. 
Simply  stated,  the  textile  manufacturer 
in  my  State  and  in  many  other  areas  of 
the  Nation,  has  been  forced  to  pay  a 
substantially  higher  price  for  his  raw- 
material — the  domestic  price — as  com- 
pared to  the  price  being  charged  by 
American  producers  to  his  foreign  com- 
petitor—the export  or  world  price.  This 
inequity  is  said  to  give  the  foreign  textile 
manufacturer  an  Immediate  cost  ad- 
vantage over  an  American  mill,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  many  other  cost  advantages 
he  enjoys  in  manufacturing!  outside  the 
United  States. 

I  am  informed  that  imports  of  cotton 
textiles  have  quadrupled  since  the  two- 
price  system  went  into  effect,  while  at 
the  same  time  there  has  been  a  lessen- 
ing In  the  growth  of  our  domestic  textile 
industry. 

I  also  understand  that  the  higher  cost 
of  cotton  is  forcing  American  mills  to 
shift  from  that  material  to  maiimade 
fibers  and  a  host  of  competing  materials 
such  as  plastics,  paper,  and  jute — when 
at  the  same  time,  good  quality  cotton 
would  be  preferred.  Again,  the  price 
of  cotton  to  the  mills  is  a  key  problem 
for  the  textile  manufacturer  In  h's 
efforts  to  compete  both  domestically 
and  internationally 

Indeed  it  is  ironical  that  our  present 
cotton  subsidization  program  may  wel! 
be  pricing  both  its  raw  material  and  its 
finished  products  out  of  essential  mar- 
kets, to  the  eventual  detriment  of  the 
entire  Industry. 

The  side  effects  of  this  two-price  sys- 
tem   In    the    long    nm   can   be   severe. 


Faced  with  Increased  foreign  competi- 
tion and  high  material  costs,  many  mills 
have  to  lay  off  workers  at  a  time,  I 
might  say,  when  this  country  cannot 
tolerate  further  unemployment.  In  my 
own  State,  since  1947.  the  reduction  of 
textile  production  has  resulted  In  a  loss 
of  over  70.000  jobs  directly,  and  with  an 
indirect  effect  on  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people.  The  loss  of  this 
production  has  indeed  been  a  serious 
blow  to  our  growth  not  only  as  a  State, 
but  as  a  region. 

Nevertheless,  I  can  say— and  proudly 
so — that  we  continue  to  have  a  fine  tex- 
tile industry  in  Massachusetts,  and 
hopefully  with  realistic  programs  of  cost 
control  and  business  incentives,  we  will 
be  able  to  hold  our  own  and  perhaps  see 
an  improvement.  What  we  do  not  relish 
at  this  time  Is  increased  low-price  for- 
eign competition  aided  by  the  lower  costs 
of  our  cotton  exports.  Instead,  we  want 
a  fair  chance  to  develop  this  Industry 
and  compete  both  here  and  abroad. 

Plant  owners  faced  with  mounting  do- 
mestic costs  and  low  import  prices,  as 
good  businessmen,  may  have  to  make 
responsible  decisions  They  may  leave 
an  area  to  seek  lower  costs  of  labor  else- 
where in  the  country,  or  even  abroad. 

They  may  have  to  cut  down  on  the 
quality  of  their  manufacture.  They 
may.  as  they  are  doing,  turn  to  certain 
synthetic  fibers  and  other  substitute 
materials  which  do  not  have  the  relia- 
bility of  cotton.  They  may  go  more 
quickly  to  automation,  causing  further 
unemployment.  And  they  may  decide 
to  go  out  of  business  altogether  because 
their  future  appears  thus  to  be  unpre- 
dictable. None  of  these  alternatives  are 
good  for  normal  growth. 

In  May,  1961,  President  Kennedy 
noted  that  increasing  International  com- 
petition, rapid  technological  changes 
and  shifts  in  consumer  preference  were 
creating  "serious  and  deep-rooted"  prob- 
lems for  the  Nations  textile  Industry. 
He  observed  that  this  Industry  was  the 
Nation's  second  largest  employer,  that 
it  had  been  classified  as  "essential  to  our 
national  security" — and  had  a  direct 
effect  on  our  total  economy,  and  at  the 
same  time  Its  unemployment  had  struck 
hardest  at  those  communities  suffering 
most  from  depressed  conditions.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  President  instituted  a  pos- 
itive seven-point  program  to  meet  the 
wide  range  of  problems  faced  by  the 
textile  industry. 

Chief  among  his  directives  was  that 
legislation  be  devised  to  "eliminate  or 
offset  the  cost  to  U.S.  mills  of  the  ad- 
verse differential  In  raw  cotton  costs  be- 
tween domestic  and  foreign  textile  pro- 
ducers." 

Legislation  designed  to  correct  this 
problem  was  thereafter  introduced  and 
response  to  it  from  labor,  from  indus- 
try, from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  from  the  cotton  producers  has 
been  favorable.  That  legislation  is  now 
before  us  today  and  It  must  not  ht  weak- 
ened in  any  way. 

If  passed,  the  bill  could  result  In  some 
positive  advantages  to  the  country. 
More  cotton  would  be  consumed,  more 
cotton  textiles  produced,  and  at  lower 
prices  for  better  quality;  Inventories 
would  be  reduced,  more  people  would  be 
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put  to  work,  mlllowners  would  be  en- 
couraged to  Improve  their  properties,  and 
those  towns  and  areas  whose  economies 
are  so  sensitively  related  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  textile  industry  could  en- 
joy much  of  the  benefits  of  this  improve- 
ment. 

And  the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
estimated  that  the  cost-reduction  fea- 
tures of  the  bill  would  result  in  savings  to 
the  consumer  of  more  than  $700  million. 

In  closing,  I  am  reminded  of  what 
President  Johnson  said  In  his  agricul- 
tural message: 

The  needs  of  neither  the  cotton  grower, 
the  cotton  handler,  the  cotton  textile  mill, 
nor  the  consumer  are  being  satisfied  by  exist- 
ing legislation. 

These  are  Indeed  strong  and  meaning- 
ful words,  and  they  deserve  the  most 
serious  consideration  in  the  final  de- 
velopment of  this  legislation. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
pror>ound   a  parliamentary   inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Is  it  now  in  order  for 
me  to  discuss,  for  a  few  minutes,  a  mat- 
ter not  germane  to  the  pending  meas- 
ure? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
germaneness  requirement  does  not  ap- 
ply to  the  remainder  of  the  proceed- 
ings today;  therefore,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  may  now  proceed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  thank  the  Chair. 


WITHHOLDING  OF  NEWS  IN  THE 
DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  ever 
since  the  speech  by  Mr.  Arthur  Sylves- 
ter, the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
to  certain  editors  in  November  1962,  a 
great  many  people  in  the  United  States 
have  been  concerned  about  the  man- 
agement of  news,  the  coloration  of  news, 
and  the  withholding  of  news  in  the  De- 
fense Department. 

The  matter  I  propose  to  discuss  now, 
for  a  few  minutes — and  I  do  so  only  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate — is  not  concerned 
merely  with  the  withholding  and  the 
management  of  news,  but  is  also  con- 
cerned with  the  withholding  of  infor- 
mation from  the  Senate  and  from  the 
entire  Congress. 

For  approximately  3  years  I  have 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Defense  Sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  during  that  time  I  have 
heard  a  certain  weapon  discussed  at 
great  length  and  with  great  secrecy; 
and  we  who  serve  on  the  subcommittee 
were  repeatedly  warned  that  it  was  an 
item  of  very  high  secrecy  priority.  At 
the  moment.  I  shall  not  identify  that 
item;  for  we  were  warned  that  we 
should  not  discuss  it  outside  the  com- 
mittee room. 

But,  Mr.  President,  a  front-page  arti- 
cle in  one  of  the  newspapers  dealt  in 
great  detail  with  this  secret  weapon — 
in  as  much  detail  as  anything  that  had 
ever  been  presented  to  the  Defense  Sub- 


committee of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

In  the  recent  hearings,  I  asked  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  others  whether  they 
had  looked  into  that  breach  of  security. 
I  am  informed  that  a  reply  has  come  to 
the  subcommittee — although  I  have  not 
as  yet  received  anything  about  it — and 
that  the  reply  indicates  that  they  de- 
cided that  it  is  not  now  a  matter  of 
sufficient  security  to  warrant  the  making 
of  a  detailed  investigation  into  the 
breach  of  security. 

If  a  matter  is  so  Important  and  of  sufB- 
clent  security  priority  that  it  can  be 
heard  only  within  the  confines  of  the 
committee — so  much  so  that  the  testi- 
mony qn  it  has  to  be  locked  up  in  the 
files  of  the  Appropriations  Committee — 
it  seems  to  me  that  a  breach  of  that 
security  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  mak- 
ing of  a  full-scale  investigation  into  the 
circumstances  under  which  these  dis- 
closures were  made  and  to  whom  they 
were  made. 

More  recently  we  have  had  an  out- 
standing example  of  this  procedure — in 
fact,  it  has  occurred  during  the  last  few 
days.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  White  House 
press  release  statement  by  the  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

WHrrE  House  Press  Release  Statement  by 
THE  President 
The  United  States  has  successfully  de- 
veloped an  advanced  experimental  Jet  air- 
craft, the  A-11,  which  has  been  tested  In 
sustained  flight  at  more  than  three  times 
the  speed  of  sound  and  at  altitudes  in  ex- 
cess of  70.000  feet.  The  performance  of  the 
A-11  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  aircraft 
In  the  world  today  The  development  of 
this  aircraft  has  been  made  possible  by  major 
advances  In  aircraft  technology  of  great  sig- 
nificance for  both  military  and  commercial 
applications.  Several  A-11  aircraft  are  now 
being  flight  tested  at  Edwards  Air  Force 
Base.  The  existence  of  this  program  is  being 
disclosed  at  this  time  to  permit  the  orderly 
exploitation  of  this  advanced  technology  in 
our  military  and  commercial  programs. 

This  advanced  experimental  aircraft, 
capable  of  high  speed,  high  altitude,  and 
long-range  performance  of  thousands  of  miles 
constitutes  a  technical  accomplishment  that 
will  faclllUte  the  achievement  of  a  nvmiber 
of  Important  military  and  commercial  re- 
quirements. The  A-11  aircraft  now  at  Ed- 
wards Air  Force  Base  are  undergoing  exten- 
sive tests  to  determine  their  capabilities  as 
long-range  Interceptors. 

The  development  of  a  supersonic  com- 
mercial transport  aircraft  will  also  be  greatly 
assisted  by  the  lessons  learned  from  the  A-1 1 
program.  For  example,  one  of  the  Important 
technical  achievements  of  this  project  has 
been  the  mastery  of  the  metallurgy  and  fab- 
rication of  titanium  metal  which  is  required 
for  the  high  temperatures  experienced  by 
aircraft  traveling  at  3  times  the  speed  of 
sound.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to 
make  this  and  other  Impxartant  technical 
developments  available  under  appropriate 
safeguards  to  those  directly  engaged  In  the 
supersonic  transport  program. 

This  project  has  been  vigorously  sup- 
ported by  the  Elsenhower,  the  Kennedy,  and 
the  present  administrations.  Appropriate 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  have  been 
kept  fully  Informed  on  this  program  since 
Itfi  inception. 


The  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  of  Burbank, 
Calif.,  is  the  manufacturer  of  the  aircraft. 
The  aircraft  engine,  the  J-58,  was  designed 
and  built  by  the  Pratt  and  Whitney  Aircraft 
division  of  the  United  Aircraft  Corp.  The 
experimental  fire  control  and  air-to-air  mis- 
sile system  for  the  A-11  was  developed  by 
the  Hughes  Aircraft  Co. 

In  view  of  the  continuing  Importance  of 
these  developments  to  our  national  security, 
the  detailed  performance  of  the  A-11  will 
remain  strictly  classified  and  all  Individuals 
associated  with  the  program  have  been  di- 
rected to  refrain  from  making  any  further 
disclosure   concerning    this   program. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  this 
press  release  states  that  the  United 
States  has  successfully  develoF>ed  an  ad- 
vanced experimental  jet  aircraft,  the 
A-11.  which  has  been  tested  at  sustained 
fiight  at  more  than  three  times  the  speed 
of  sound,  and  at  altitudes  In  excess  of 
70,000  feet. 

I  do  not  question  the  right  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  de- 
classify any  article  which  is  in  the  De- 
fense Department  and  which  has  pre- 
viously bfeen  classified  secret  or  top  se- 
cret. I  do  not  question  the  right  of  the 
President  to  declassify  it  at  any  time 
he  may  wish;  but  I  do  say  that,  having 
sat  on  the  Defense  Subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  beginning  in 
1959,  and  having  attended  at  least  98 
percent  of  all  the  meetings  all  the  time 
that  subcommittee  has  met,  the  first 
time  I  ever  heard  a  word  mentioned 
about  the  A-11  was  when  I  turned  on 
the  television,  over  the  weekend,  and 
saw  the  President  make  the  announce- 
ment which  I  hold  in  my  hand. 

I  do  not  question  the  right  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  declassify  any  piece  of  informa- 
tion he  may  wish  to  declassify  at  any  . 
time;  that  is  his  prerogative. 

But.  this  year  our  I>efense  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee held  2  weeks  of  hearings.  Yet  if 
Senators  examine  those  hearings  with 
a  fine-tooth  comb,  they  will  not  find 
in  them  one  reference  to  the  A-11.  I 
think  every  American  has  a  right  to  ask 
what  is  going  on  in  this  country,  when 
we  in  the  Senate  vote  for  expenditures 
of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
involved  in  the  development  of  an  air- 
craft about  which  those  who  have  oc- 
casion to  know  seem  to  know  nothing. 
I  have  queried  several  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  although  not 
all  of  them.  Unfortunately.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee — the  Senator 
from  Georgia  IMr.  Russell] — about  this 
matter;  but  all  the  rest  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  subcommittee  have  told  me  they 
know  nothing  about  the  A-11. 

Mr.  President,  how  Is  it  that  this  coun- 
try develops  a  plane  which  costs  a  vast 
sum — I  do  not  know  the  exact  amount, 
but  certainly  it  will  run  into  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars — and  now  it  is 
declared  that  we  have  fully  and  suc- 
cessfully developed  an  advanced  experi- 
mental jet  aircraft,  but  the  very  commit- 
tee which  has  to  approve  the  appropria- 
tion required  for  the  development  of  that 
aircraft  knows  nothing  about  it? 

So  we  have  come  full  circle  to  the 
point  at  which  the  question  is  not  merely 
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one  of  the  Defense  Department  with- 
holding news,  coloring  news,  or  releasing 
it  at  a  time  which  is  advantageous  to  the 
Defense  Department  and  to  the  admin- 
istration. We  have  come  to  the  point 
at  which  most  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  who  have  to  deal  with  the 
questions  involved  were  surprised  when 
the  announcement  was  made  because 
they  had  no  previous  'knowledge  of  the 
development  in  any  manner. 

To  put  the  subject  in  its  proper  con- 
text, I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
two  persons  in  my  ofBce  who  work  with 
me  on  these  subjects  have  the  highest 
clearances  for  secrecy  that  can  be  pro- 
cured. Yet  those  persons  themselves 
cannot  attend  meetings  of  the  appropria- 
tions subcommittee  because  the  proceed- 
ings are  so  highly  classified.  In  such  an 
atmosphere  we  did  not  learn  about,  nor 
are  we  able  to  procure  information — I 
suppose  we  can  now  since  the  world 
knows  about  it — as  to  such  a  weapon, 
such  an  aircraft,  or  where  the  money 
came  from. 

What  we  have  seen  demonstrates  a 
thmg  which  I  have  been  saying  re- 
peatedly. It  is  high  time  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  took  the  reins 
of  our  Government  back  into  its  own 
hands. 

One  way  in  which  it  can  do  so  is  by 
controlling  the  appropriations.  If  in- 
format.on  is  withheld  from  us,  and  if 
we  are  not  given  the  full  and  complete 
picture,  we  certainly  cannot  by  any 
means  control  appropriations  or  control 
such  items  as  the  A- 11,  which  apparently 
has  now  been  successfully  developed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
include  in  the  Record  an  article  which 
has  been  furnished  to  me  by  the  Aviation 
Daily.  It  gives  a  report,  with  full  de- 
tails, on  the  A- 11 .  I  am  greatly  indebted 
to  the  Aviation  Daily  for  giving  me  more 
information  on  the  A-11  than  I  could 
receive  as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Defense  Appropriations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A-U    TisTED   Fom   IMI    RoLi;    Some   Details 
Revealed 

The  Air  Force's  Lockheed  A-11.  now  being 
tested  to  learn  Its  potential  as  a  long-range 
Interceptor.  couples  2.000-mlle-per-hour 
speeds  with  probable  range  between  2,500  and 
3.000  miles,  Washington  observers  estimated 
yesterday  Pictures  of  the  aircraft  Indicated 
It  U  longer  than  either  the  F-106  (64  feet,  3 
Inches)  or  the  F-4  Phantom  II  (58  feet.  3 
Inches).  Best  indications  are  that  the  A-11 
Is  between  75  and  80  feet  long  and  apparently 
a  two-seater  aircraft 

The  two  engines,  mounted  well  aft  In  the 
wing  on  either  side  of  the  fuselage,  are 
Pratt  tt  Whitney  J-58's  with  afterburners. 
Usually  authoritative  engine  Indices  describe 
the  J-58  as  18  feet,  9  Inches  long  and  weigh- 
ing more  than  7,(XX)  pounds.  One  military 
version  with  a  nine-stage  compressor  and  a 
long  convergent-divergent  afterburner.  Is 
rated  at  32,000  pounds  thrust.  The  engine 
Installation  shows  a  nacelle  or  Inlet,  plus  ex- 
haust ducting  nearly  twice  the  reported 
length  of  the  engine.  A  spike  configuration 
at  the  Inlet  end  of  the  J-58  powerplant  Is 
adjustable  to  control  air  flow  to  avoid  un- 
desirable turbulence  In  the  Intake  area. 

Twin  vertical  stabilizers  are  balanced  by 
a  ventral  fin  shown  In  Inflight  photographs. 
This  underside  fin  is  absent  In  pictures  of 
the  A-11   on  the  ground,  with  Its  tricycle 


landing  gear  on  the  runway.  Whether  the 
lower  fln  Is  Jettisoned  In  flight  (as  with  the 
X-15)  or  retracted  like  landing  gear.  Is  not 
apparent  and  no  details  have  been  given  by 
either  Lockheed  or  the  Air  Force.  Nor  was 
any  explanation  given  for  long,  slim  cigar- 
shaped  pods,  6  to  8  feet  long,  suspended  from 
the  aircraft  on  outswept  pylons,  Just  aft  of 
the  engine  Inlet  ducts. 

President  Johnson's  announcement  of  the 
existence  of  11  or  12  A-11  test  aircraft  at  a 
press  conference  last  Saturday  gave  rise  to 
almost    more    questions    than    It    answered. 

Members  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  were  not  briefed  or  informed  as 
a  group  of  the  A-ll's  existence — but  some 
Individual  members  were  told  about  the  air- 
craft, presumably  by  officials  from  DOD  or 
elsewhere  In  the  administration. 

Such  officers  as  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff 
Gen.  Curtis  LeMay,  SAC'S  General  Power, 
and  AFSCs  General  Schrlever  have  all  gone 
on  record  within  the  past  6  months  making 
strong  pleas  for  both  an  advanced  manned 
bomber  and  an  Improved  manned  Interceptor 
(IMI) .  Since  It  is  highly  unlikely  they  were 
unaware  of  the  A-H's  existence,  there  Is  the 
obvious  possibility  that  all  three  (plus  many 
other  Informed  officers.  Including  members 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff),  may  have  been 
dissembling,  merely  playing  a  part,  to  keep 
knowledge  of  the  new  aircraft  from  the 
public. 

Only  indications  that  there  was  a  new. 
undiscussed  aircraft  In  development  were 
recurring  hints  that  the  Pratt  &  Whitney 
J-58  development  was  going  forward  with 
full  development  funding,  the  type  of  sup- 
port accorded  only  to  a  major  systems  ef- 
fort. Other  Indications  that  the  "skunk 
works"  at  a  Lockheed  Pacific  coast  facility 
was  working  on  a  top-secret  project  were 
bandied  about  from  time  to  time,  but  there 
was  no  specific  Indication  that  a  new  air- 
plane was  being  tested  until  observers  near 
Edwards  Air  Force  Base  persisted  In  reporting 
that  the  XB-70  was  being  flown.  These  two 
aircraft  may  appear  much  alike  In  hlgh- 
altltude  flight  and  mistaking  the  A-11  for 
the  XB-70  Is  viewed  In  some  quarters  as  an  . 
Indication  that  both  planes  have  somewhat 
similar  delta-wing  configurations.  F-104 
pilots  flying  near  Edwards  have  reported 
seeing  a  strange  aircraft  which  "took  off  like 
a  bat  out  of  hell"  when  they  attempted  to 
close  with  It  for  a  closer  look. 

Some  western  engineers  and  observers  feel 
that.  In  the  A-11,  Lockheed  has  apparently 
solved  the  center-of-gravlty  problem  en- 
countered In  designing  aircraft  for  super- 
sonic speeds.  In  the  B-58,  the  desired  cen- 
ter of  gravity  Is  maintained  at  mach  2  speeds 
by  pumping  fuel  Into  the  tall.  Concorde 
SST  designers  have  apparently  also  been  con- 
fronted with  a  similar  center-of-gravlty  prob- 
lem Information  available  on  the  A-U  In- 
dicates It  achieves  zero  trim  drag  at  mach  3. 
eliminating  necessity  for  fuel  management 
devices  to  maintain  the  proper  center  of 
gravity  during  transition  to  supersonic 
speeds   and   during   supersonic   cruise 

The  speeds  claimed  for  the  A-U.  which 
make  It  the  world's  fastest  known  Jet-pow- 
ered aircraft,  plus  the  thrust  generated — 
apparently  on  the  order  of  64,000  pounds — 
combined  with  an  operating  altitude  of 
"more  than  70.000  feet,"  seem  to  spell  out 
characteristics  that  would  permit  a  payload 
that  will  make  the  airplane  an  effective 
flghter-bomber  This  would  be  In  contrast 
to  the  Lockheed  U-2,  which  was  configured 
for  maximum  endurance  at  altitude  at  the 
expense  of  high  speeds  of  large  payloads. 
Much  military  and  Industry  speculation 
about  J58  development  assured  that  the  en- 
gine was  being  built  to  power  a  successor 
to  the  U-2 — but  probably  an  airplane  with 
Inferior  fuel  economy  compared  to  this 
strictly    reconnaissance    type. 

An  authoritative  Government  source  noted 
that  FAA  officials,  major  airframe  manufac- 
turers with  a  need  to  know  and.  specifically. 


people  In  and  out  of  Government  connected 
with  SST  development,  were  briefed  In  the 
last  2  months  about  the  A-U,  Its  use  of  ti- 
tanium, and  Its  potential  contributions  to 
SST  technology.  The  source  also  Indicated 
that  DOD  judgment  in  rejecting  Boeing's 
TFX  proposal  on  the  basis  of  Its  proposed 
use  of  the  metal  was  based  on  knowledge 
of  titanium  technology  derived  from  the  A-U 
development  program.  No  explanation  was 
given  for  not  giving  Boeing  the  titanium 
data  to  which  DOD  had  access  during  the 
comp)etltlon  for  the  TFX  contract  award. 
In  terms  of  Boeing's  rank  as  a  major  air- 
frame manufacturer,  the  Implication  Is  that 
Boeing  now  shares  the  A-U -developed  ti- 
tanium Information,  along  with  a  numt)er 
of  other  U.S.  airframe  firms. 

President  Johnson  Identified  Hughes  Air- 
craft Co.  as  the  developer  of  the  "experi- 
mental fire-control  and  alr-to-alr  missile  sys- 
tems for  the  A-U."  Hughes  was  also  re- 
sponsible for  the  development  of  similar 
components  for  the  canceled  F-108  fighter. 
But  when  the  F-108  program  was  canceled 
In  September  1959,  work  was  permitted  to 
continue  on  the  fire-control  and  the  missile 
system  designated  GAR-9  (Falcon).  Now 
known  as  the  AIM-47.  the  Falcon  system  Is 
listed  by  the  Air  Force  as  "still  under  de- 
velopment"— possibly  with  the  Incorpora- 
tion of  advancements  that  will  see  it  used 
as  the  A-U  missile  system.  In  Its  original 
concept,  aAR^9  was  a  missile  also  destined 
for  a  high-soeed  launching  pUtform,  since 
the  F-108  would  also  have  been  a  mach  3 
aircraft,  which  the  Air  Force  was  prepared 
to  order  In  numbers  exceeding  a  hundred. 

At  the  time  of  the  F-108  cancellation,  a 
total  of  $200  million  had  been  committed  to 
It  fire  control  and  missile  systems — with  $70 
million  of  this  amount  earmarked  for  fire 
control.  None  of  this  money  was  recovered, 
since  the  development  was  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. Hughes  Is  also  developing  the  AIM-26, 
a  nuclear  tlp{>ed  missile,  and  also  the  Phoe- 
nix missile  system  for  Navy's  version  of  the 
TFX. 

A  measure  of  the  degree  of  secrecy  sur- 
rounding the  A-U  was  Indicated  by  a  re- 
port reaching  the  Dally  that  industry  workers 
associated  with  the  program  had  been  warned 
they  would  be  "blacklisted"  If  caught  leaking 
InXonnatlon  about  it. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF   1964— THE 
COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  6196)  to  encourage  in- 
creased consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat)  to  maintain  the  income  of  cot- 
ton producers  to  provide  a  special  re- 
search program  designed  to  lower  costs 
of  production,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  EllenderI.  On  that  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL  (after  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Randolph  ) .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea." 
Therefore.  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson), the  Senator  from  Idaho  fMr. 
Church  1,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDDl.  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [  Mr.  Har-tke  ]  are  absent  on  official  ^ 
business. 
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I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  "Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  EtoDD]  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church]   would  each  vote    "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton! and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Gold  WATER]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  12, 
nays  80.  as  follows: 
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Allott 
Bartlett 
Bennett 
Boggs 


Aiken 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dlrksen 

Dominlck 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Edmondson 

Ellender 

Engle 

Ervln 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 

Oruenlng 

Hart 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 


Anderson 

Church 

Cotton 


Curtis  Miller 

Fong  Morton 

Humphrey  Simpson 

Jordan, Idaho  Tower 

NAYS— 80 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Kucbel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOee 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Mechem 

Metcalf 

Monroney 

Morse 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING — 8 


Mundt 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Riblcoff 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smatbers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Walters 

Williams.  N.J. 

Williams,  Del 

Yarborough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Dodd 

Ooldwater 

Hartke 


Pell 
Randolph 


So  Mr.  Tower's  amendments  were  re- 
jected.    ,„ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellender]  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  expect  to  speak  for  very  long  but  I 
ask  the  indulgence  of  Senators  for  2  or 
3  minutes. 

The  main  purpose  of  my  amendment  Is 
to  reduce  the  price  of  cotton  to  30  cents 
a  pound.  This  change  alone  would  save 
the  Americans  taxpayers  $168,750,000. 
The  amendment,  according  to  the  esti- 
mates made  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, by  the  expendit'ore  of  $56  mil- 
lion, would  mean  an  increase  of  600,000 
bales  of  cotton  that  would  be  used  by 
the  textile  mills  of  this  country  in  con- 
trast to  an  increase  of  a  million  bales 
under  the  committee  bill,  which  would 
cost  $309  million. 

In  addition  to  that  provision,  I  have 
another  provision  which  would  help  the 
small  producers  by  payments  in  kind  on 
the  first  10  bales  of  cotton  produced  on 
each  farm  the  difference  between  the 
30  cents  fixed  in  the  bill  and  the  cur- 
rently prevailing  support  price  of  32.47 
cents.  That  would  cost  $45  million.  De- 
ducted from  the  savings  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, the  total  savings  of  price  sup- 
ports alone  would  then  be  $123,750,000. 


I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  vote  for 
the  substitute  amendment.  If  it  does 
not,  it  will  establish  a  precedent  whereby 
from  here  on  the  Government  will  sub- 
sidize cotton  growing  at  a  figure  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  price  sup- 
port level  and  the  world  price;  and  I 
do  not  believe  such  a  precedent  should 
be  established. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  vote  for  my  substitute  amendment. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  intend  to  detain  the  Senate  long. 
The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry has  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  the  very  best  cotton  bill  possi- 
ble. It  has  brought  a  bill  that  will  bring 
down  costs.  It  has  brought  a  bill  that 
will  reduce  the  carryovers  which  now 
reach  approximately  13  million  bales.  It 
will  reduce  money  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  invest  in  a  cotton  pro- 
gram. It  will  place  the  industry  on  a 
sound  financial  basis. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  stand  by  its  com- 
mittee and  to  stand  by  the  cotton  in- 
dustry with  a  bill  that  will  reestablish  it 
on  Its  own  feet  and  make  it  a  prosperous 

American  industry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph]. If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  Therefore, 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  BIBLE  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd].  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay";  if  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 
The  roUcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson], the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  Is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton] and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Gold  WATER]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  20, 
nays  70.  as  follows: 


Morton 
Neuberger 
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WUllams,  Del. 


Aiken 

Bayh 

Beall 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Edmondson 

Engle 

Krvln 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 

Hart 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 


Anderson 
Bible 
Byrd.  Va. 
Church 


Robertson 
Simpson 

NAYS— 70 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

McNamcuti 

Metcalf 

Monroney 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Nelson 

NOT  VOTING — 10 

Cotton  Hartke 

Dlrksen  Randolph 

Dodd 
Ooldwater 


Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Riblcoff 

Russell    . 

SaltonstaU 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Walters 

Williams.  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


So  Mr.  Ellender's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. J     ^    , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  warn  all  Senators  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  remain  in  session  late  this  eve- 
ning. It  is  anticipated  that  there  will 
be  further  votes. 


AUott 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Cannon 
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YEAS — 20 

Curtis 

Dominlck 

Ellender 

Fong 

Oruenlng 


Lausche 

Mansfield 

Mechem 

Miller 

Morse 


OAS.  CUBA,  AND  A  FLORIDA  JUNKET 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  two 
significant  events  last  week  serve  to  il- 
lustrate the  continuing  danger  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere  from  Conununist 
Cuba  and  the  effect  this  menace  is  hav- 
ing on  official  Washington. 

Last  Monday  a  blue  ribbon  Investigat- 
ing Committee  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  formally  charged  Cuba 
with  aggression  against  Venezuela.  The 
report  marks  the  first  instance  of  the 
OAS  leveling  a  specific  charge  of  aggres- 
sion against  the  Cwnmunist  satellite. 
Needless  to  say.  the  report  is  of  tremen- 
dous imp>ortance. 

Later  in  the  week  the  specter  of  Com- 
munist Cuba  again  raised  its  head  in 
the  form  of  unprecedented  security  pre- 
cautions taken  during  the  President's 
political  pilgrimage  to  Florida.  The  ve- 
racity of  reports  that  the  measures  were 
inspired  by  rumors  of  a  Cuban  agent's 
proposed  suicide  dive  into  the  President's 
aircraft  may  never  be  verified,  but  as  one 
wire  service  put  it: 

without  question  the  secvirlty  measures 
imposed  during  Mr.  Johnson's  16-hour  Flor- 
ida visit  suggested  there  was  official  concern 
about  the  safety  of  the  President  whUe  in 
the  air. 

Other  speculation  concerned  the  pos- 
sible launching  of  a  Cuban  missile  to  in- 
tercept the  Presidential  airplane. 

The  elaborate  steps  taken  to  protect 
the  President  as  he  visited  the  Sunshine 
State  might  have  indicated  an  inspec- 
tion tour  of  Vietnam  rather  than  a  cam- 
paign swing  through  an  American  State 
90  miles  from  Cuba.  The  President  used 
an  unmarked  Air  Force  plane  rather  than 
his  official  jet  transport.  Press  black- 
outs and  publicity  decoys  drew  atten- 
tion from  arrival  and  departure  points. 
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Army  helicopters  were  employed  to  guard 
the  official  car.  and  a  golf  course  was 
substituted  for  a  landing  strip  during  a 
short  flight  near  Miami.  Also,  the  press 
reports  that  virtually  the  entire  top 
echelon  of  the  Secret  Service,  including 
the  Chief  and  the  Head  of  the  White 
House  detail,  accompanied  the  President 
to  Florida. 

I  have  absolutely  no  quarrel.  Mr. 
President,  with  the  efforts  of  the  Secret 
Service  to  protect  the  life  of  this  Na- 
tions Chief  Executive.  The  tragedy  of 
last  November  dispels  any  doubt  as  to 
the  need  for  caution  where  communism 
is  concerned.  Security  precautions, 
however,  like  many  other  things,  are 
relative.  It  is  indicative  that  rumblings 
from  Cuba  are  enough  to  inspire  wartime 
type  safety  measures  to  guard  the  life 
of  the  President  while  on  American  soil- 
but  within  range  of  Fidel  Castro. 

I  would  hope,  but  not  anticipate,  that 
last  week's  panic  button  events  would 
help  diminish  the  paucity  of  awareness 
that  symbolizes  our  attitude  toward 
Cuba. 

For  a  few  hours  our  Government  was 
apparently  acknowledging  what  the 
American  people  have  long  realized: 
Communist  Cuba  is  a  menace  to  the 
safety  and  security  of  the  United  States 
and  is  a  base  from  which  can  be  launched 
everything  from  a  war  to  a  revolution  to 
an  assassination. 

That  the  danger  Is  genuine  and  ubiq- 
uitous is  proven  by  the  OAS  report  on 
Cuban  aggression  to  which  I  alluded 
earlier  in  my  remarks. 

The  investigating  committee  pro- 
duced an  impeccably  documented  indict- 
ment of  the  Castro  regime,  charging  it 
principally  with  sending  a  large  arms 
shipment  into  Venezuela  for  use  by 
Communist  guerrillas  who  hoped  to  up- 
set free  elections  in  that  country. 
Perhaps  the  most  succinct  summation 
^  of  the  nature  of  the  new  Cuba  Is  In  the 
report's  conclusions: 

The  present  Oovernment  of  Cuba  since 
Its  Institution  In  1959  h«M  carried  on.  sup- 
ported, and  directed  In  various  ways  a  pol- 
icy of  Intervention  In  sabotage  and  guerril- 
la operations,  and  the  supply  of  arms  to 
support  those  movements  that  seek  to  sub- 
vert naUonal  InsUtutlons  through  force  In 
ofd«r  to  Install  Communist  regimes 

Apparently.  Premier  Castro  has  not 
heard  his  master's  voice  of  late.  Peace- 
ful coexistence — enforced  with  bazookas, 
mortars,  recollless  and  automatic  rifles, 
submachineguns.  and  plans  for  the  con- 
quest of  Caracas  by  guerrillas — Is  the 
new  theme  of  international  communism. 

Despite  Khrushchev's  recent  penchant 
for  peace,  on  his  terms,  no  one  supposes 
that  Castro  is  going  to  roll  over  and  play 
dead  for  the  benefit  of  the  OAS.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  can  only  hope  the  US. 
leadership  will  contribute  to  an  effec- 
tive and  positive  policy  when  the  na- 
tions of  the  Americas  meet  to  vote 
sanctions  against  Cuba. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  going  to  pre- 
sume to  edit  the  OAS  document.  I  do 
feel,  however,  that  with  a  meeting  of  the 
OAS  tentatively  scheduled  for  this 
month,  it  would  be  well  if  excerpts  from 
the  report  were  to  find  their  way  into  the 
Congressional  Rxcou). 


Accordingly.  I  would  like  to  read  into 
the  Record  the  conclusions  of  the  com- 
mittee; portions  of  pages  1.  2,  3.  12.  14. 
15.  and  16:  a  section  beginning  on  page 
21  entitled  Campaign  of  Propaganda. 
Training  of  Venezuelans  and  Sending  of 
Funds";  and  "Some  Definitions  of  Polit- 
ical Aggression."  appearing  on  page  47. 

In  reading  these  into  the  Record.  I 
am  certainly  not  suggesting  they  form 
the  only  salient  features  of  the  report 
The  entire  document  has  the  tone  of  a 
well  prepared  legal  brief.  Great  care  Is 
taken  to  substantiate  statements  and  to 
avoid  conjecture.  The  report  is  replete 
with  full  names,  precise  locations,  exact 
times,  and  full  details.  It  is  a  credit  to 
the  committee  of  nations  which  prepared 
It. 

1     THX  VTNKZUXLAN  CHABCC8 

The  Representative  of  Venezuela.  Am- 
bassador Enrique  Tejera  Paris,  in  a  note 
dated  November  29.  1963.  requested  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  to  convoke  an 
Immediate  and  urgent  meeting  of  the 
Organ  of  Consultation  under  the  terms 
of  article  6  of  the  Inter-American  Treaty 
of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  "to  consider 
measures  that  should  be  Uken  to  deal 
with  the  acts  of  intervention  and  ag- 
gression on  the  part  of  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment affecting  the  territorial  integrity 
and  the  sovereignty  of  Venezuela,  as  weU 
as  the  operation  of  its  democratic  Insti- 
tutions." 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  held 
on  December  3.  1963.  the  representative 
of  Venezuela  stated  the  basis  In  fact  and 
law  invoked  by  his  government  In  favor 
of   the   request   for  convocation  of   the 
Organ  of  Consultation.    He  referred.  In 
particular,  to  the  discovery  by  the  au- 
thorities of  his  country  on  November  2. 
1963.     of     "abundant     war    equipment 
hidden  In  a  place  called  Macama  on  the 
seacoast    of    Falcon    SUte."    regarding 
which  the  Government  of  Venezuela  had 
ample  proof  of  Cuban  origin  and  prov- 
enance    At  that  meeting  the  Council  of 
the  Organization,  after  heanng  the  sUte- 
ments  made  by  several  representatives, 
adopted  a  resolution— appendix  2— pre- 
sented   by    the   representative   of   Ven- 
ezuela, by  virtue  of  which  it  resolved: 

First.  To  convoke  the  Organ  of  Con- 
sultation in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Inter- American  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance,  to  meet  on  the 
date  and  at  the  place  to  be  fixed  in  due 
time. 

Second.  To  constitute  Itself  and  act 
provisionally  as  Orgaoi  of  Consultation, 
in  accordance  with  article  12  of  the 
aforementioned  treaty. 

Third.  To  inform  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  of  the  text  of  this 
resolution. 

Immediately  thereafter,  the  Council  of 
the  Organization,  acting  provisionally  as 
Organ  of  Consultation,  held  a  meeting 
and  approved  a  draft  resolution,  with  a 
slight  modification,  presented  by  the 
representative  of  Venezuela.  The  text 
of  the  resolution  adopted  Is  as  follows: 

The  Council  of  the  Organisation  of  Amer- 
ican States.  acUng  provisionally  as  Organ  of 
Consul  taUon. 


Resolves  (I)  To  authorize  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  the  Organization  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  Investigate  and  report 
on  the  acts  denounced  by  Venezuela  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  held  this  morning; 
(2)  to  request  the  American  governments 
and  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Organiza- 
tion to  cooperate  fully  In  facilitating  the 
work  of  the  committee,  which  will  begin  to 
function  immediately  after  it  is  appointed. 

Pursuant  to  the  above  resolution,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  designated  the 
following  countries  to  compose  the  com- 
mittee :  Argentina.  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
the  United  States,  and  Uruguay. 

CONCLUSION 

The  committee  concluded  that  Cuban 
arms  were  smuggled  to  Venezuela  last 
fall. 

I  quote:  I 
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In  formulating  lU  conclusions,  the  com- 
mittee considers  It  pertinent  to  make  some 
general  observations  on  the  policy  of  Inter- 
vention in  the  hemisphere  of  the  present 
Oovernment  of  Cuba,  which  has  been  sub- 
stantiated in  the  Investigation  of  the 
charges  made  by  Venezuela: 

1.  The  present  Oovernment  of  Cuba  since 
Its  Institution  In  1959  has  carried  on.  sup- 
ported, and  directed  In  various  ways  a  policy 
of  intervention  In  the  hemisphere  through 
propaganda  methods,  provisions  of  funds, 
training  In  sabotage  and  guerrilla  opera- 
tions, and  the  supply  of  arms  to  support 
those  movemenu  that  seek  to  subvert  na- 
tional Institutions  through  force  In  order  to 
install  Communist  regimes. 

2  This  support  of  subversion,  which  gen- 
erally takes  the  form  of  political  aggression, 
has  had  positive  application  In  the  Republic 
of  Venezuela,  the  primary  objective  In  Cuba's 
policy  of  expansion  and  Ideological  penetra- 
tion In  the  hemisphere,  and  lU  status  as  a 
democratic  country  where  factors  that  moti- 
vated the  present  Oovernment  of  Cuba  to 
make  use  of  the  subversive  action  of  organi- 
zations that  employ  force  and  violence  to 
overthrow   that  democraUc  Oovernment. 

B 

1.  The  Republic  of  Venezuela  has  been  the 
target  of  a  series  of  actions  sponsored  and 
directed  by  the  Oovernment  of  Cuba,  open- 
ly Intended  to  subvert  Venezuelan  Institu- 
tions and  to  overthrow  the  democratic  Oov- 
ernment of  Venezuela  through  terrorism, 
sabotage,  assault,  and  guerrilla  warfare. 

2.  A  characteristic  manifestation  of  this 
policy  of  aggression  has  been  the  systematic 
and  hostile  propaganda  campaign  carried 
out  through  information  organs  that  are  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Oovernment  of  Cuba 
and  that  are  directed  against  Venezuelan  In- 
stitutions, the  President  of  the  Republic,  and 
other  high  Oovernment  officials.  Inciting  the 
people  of  Venezuela  to  rebellion  and.  In  ad- 
dition, giving  direct  support  to  subversive 
movements. 

3.  Other  manifestations  of  this  policy  of 
aggression  are  found  in  the  supply  of  funds 
and  the  Indoctrination  and  training  In 
Cuba  of  numerous  Venezuelans  who  later  re- 
turned to  their  country  to  participate  In 
subversive  moveiAents. 

4.  An  Important  element  In  this  Interven- 
tion in  Venezuela,  directed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba,  was  the  shipment  of  arms 
that  was  found  on  the  Peninsula  of  Para- 
guana  in  the  State  of  Falcon  on  November  1, 
19«3.  close  to  the  date  of  the  general  elec- 
tions The  shipment  was  made  up  of  arms 
originating  In  Cuba  that  were  surrepUtlously 
landed  at  a  sollOary  spot  on  the  coast,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  used  In  wibverslve  oper- 
ations to  overthrow  the  constitutional  Gov- 
ernment of  Venezuela. 


OBUmUTIOMS    ON    ARMS 

with  respect  to  this  shipment,  the  follow- 
ing facts  are  noteworthy : 

(a)  The  perforations  and  obliterations 
that  were  made  on  the  various  weapons  In 
places  where  the  Cuban  coat  of  arms  and 
other  Identification  marks  had  been  stamped, 
in  an  ellort  to  hide  their  well-known  Cuban 
origin. 

(b)  The  conditioning  and  packing  of  the 
arms  for  Immediate  use.  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  arms,  and  the  Instructions 
for  their  use.  which  were  found  In  the  hands 
of  Communist  groups.  These  arms  were  to 
be  used  to  support  subversive  activities  and 
guerrilla  action  by  organizations  disciplined 
and  trained  for  such  piirposee 

(c)  The  discovery,  at  the  same  spot  where 
the  shipment  of  arms  was  found,  of  a  boat 
with  an  outboard  motor,  which  motor  was 
sent  from  Montreal.  Canada,  to  Havana  by 
air  on  October  1.  1963,  for  delivery  to  the 
National  Institute  of  Agrarian  Reform  of 
Cuba,  an  official  Institution  of  that  country. 

5.  The  policy  of  aggression  on  the  part  of 
the  Oovernment  of  Cuba  was  confirmed  by 
the  discovery  on  November  4,  1963,  by  Vene- 
zuelan authorities,  of  a  plan  of  c^jeratlons, 
the  "Caracas  plan,"  prepared  for  the  sub- 
versive action  of  the  so-called  Armed  Porcee 
of  National  Liberation.  This  plan  antici- 
pated the  use  of  arms  similar  In  type  and 
numerical  propcwtlon  to  the  shipment  of 
arms  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
The  objective  of  the  plan  was  to  capture  the 
city  of  Caracas,  to  prevent  the  holding  of 
elections  on  December  1.  1963.  and  to  seize 
control  of  the  country. 

6.  Consequently,  the  acts  of  Intervention 
that  have  been  outlined,  and.  In  particular, 
the  shipment  of  arms,  constitute  a  policy  of 
aggression  on  the  part  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  against  the  territorial  In- 
tegrity, the  political  sovereignty,  and  the 
stability  of  the  democratic  Institutions  of 
Venezuela. 

SCOPE  OF  THI  ACCUSATION   MADE  BY   VKNEZTTELA 

The  "acts  of  intervention  and  aggres- 
sion" of  which  Venezuela  accuses  the 
present  Government  of  Cuba  should  be 
studied  as  a  whole.  Radio  and  written 
propaganda,  the  trips  of  Venezuelans  to 
Cuba  to  receive  political  indoctrination 
and  practical  instruction  in  sabotage, 
guerrilla  techniques,  and  methods  of  sub- 
version, together  with  the  supplying  of 
funds  and  armaments  in  appreciable 
quantities  to  accomplish  these  aims,  can- 
not be  considered  as  isolated,  uncon- 
nected acts;  on  the  contrary,  they  re- 
flect a  well  calculated,  thought-out  de- 
sign to  extend  communism  in  the 
hemisphere. 

The  scope  of  Venezuela's  accusation, 
therefore,  requires  an  examination  of  the 
following  points : 

First.  The  oflfensive  of  international 
communism  in  the  Americas. 

Second.  The  policy  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port subversion  in  other  American  Re- 
publics, in  order  to  establish  Marxist- 
Leninist  governments. 

Third.  The  priority  that  the  present 
Government  of  Cuba  accords  to  support- 
ing armed  Insurrection  in  Venezuela,  for 
the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  con- 
stitutional government  of  that  country. 

THE  OITENSrVI  OF  INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNISM 
IN    THE    AMERICAS 

On  various  occasions,  at  both  Inter- 
American  Conferences  and  Meetings  of 
Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, the  American  Republics  have  de- 
nounced     international      communism's 


policy  of  aggression,  carried  out  through 
satellite  states,  and  have  adopted  resolu- 
tions to  strengthen  democratic  govern- 
ment in  the  hemisphere  against  the 
threat  of  totalitarian  ideologies. 

The  Ninth  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  in  1948.  dfeclared: 

That,  by  Its  antidemocratic  nature  and  Its 
InterventlonUt  tendency,  the  political  activ- 
ity of  International  communism  or  any  other 
totalitarian  doctrine  Is  Incompatible  with 
the  concept  of  American  freedom,  which  rests 
upon  two  undeniable  postulates:  the  dignity 
of  man  as  an  individual  and  the  sovereignty 
of  the  nation  as  a  state. 

The  Fourth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  In  1951, 
adopted  two  resolutions  designed  to  seek 
inter-American  cooperation  in  the  bat- 
tle against  the  subversive  activities  of 
International  commvmism. 

The  10th  Inter-American  Confer- 
ence, in  1954.  once  more  condemned  the 
activities  of  the  international  Commu- 
nist movement. 

The  same  was  done  at  the  meetings 
of  Foreign  Ministers  held  at  Santiago, 
Chile,  in  1959;  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica, 
in  1960;  and  at  Punta  del  Este.  Uruguay, 
in  1962. 

With  the  "acts  of  intervention  and  ag- 
gression" denounced  by  Venezuela,  it  is 
now  evident  that  in  spite  of  the  measures 
called  for  in  the  inter-American  system, 
the  danger  of  the  spread  of  a  totalitarian 
ideology  in  the  hemisphere,  Imposed  by 
means  of  force  and  violence.  Is  now 
greater  than  ever.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  up  to  the  Organ  of  Consultation  to  de- 
duce the  consequences  Implicit  in  that 
situation.  In  this  particular  case,  the 
committee  found  that  the  present  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba,  a  satellite  of  interna- 
tional communism,  has  been  carrying  out 
a  policy  of  aggression  that  accentuates 
the  threat  to  the  sovereignty  and  politi- 
cal independence  of  the  American  Re- 
publics and  vitiates  their  richt  to  freely 
elect  their  rulers.  In  line  with  their  own 
democratic  Institutions  and  their  Indi- 
vidual sovereign  will. 

The  methods  employed  by  the  present 
Government  of  Cuba  in  Venezuela  have 
consisted  basically  of  support  for  move- 
ments aimed  at  the  violent  overthrow 
of  the  Institutions  of  that  Republic;  or- 
ganization of  an  intense  propaganda 
campaign  to  promote  anarchy;  training 
individuals  in  guerrilla  tactics  and  sub- 
version; and  furnishing  money  and  arms 
for  the  accomplishment  of  these  pur- 
poses. 

THE  POLICY  or  THE  PRESENT  OOVERNMENT  OF 
CUBA  TO  ENCOURAGE  AND  SUPPORT  SUBVERSION 
IN  ORDER  TO  ESTABLISH  GOVERNMENTS  OF  THE 
MARXIST-LENINIST  TYPE  IN  OTHER  AMERICAN 
RIPUBLICS 

Virtually  from  the  time  the  present 
Government  of  Cuba  came  to  power,  in 
1959.  that  country  has  been  converted 
Into  a  true  base  for  the  promotion  of  sub- 
version in  other  republics  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  purpose  of  extending  the  Commu- 
nist revolution  to  the  remainder  of  the 
hemisphere  has  been  publicly  stated  by 
the  members  of  the  present  Government 
of  Cuba  and  brought  out  also  in  con- 
nection with  the  invasions  or  attempted 
invasions  of  Panama  and  Haiti  In  the 


spring  and  summer  of  1959,  when  the 
proselyting  activities  of  that  government 
had  scarcely  begun.  Although  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  denied  its  participation 
in  those  Incidents,  the  factfinding  in- 
vestigating committees  of  the  Council  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States, 
acting  provisionally  as  Organ  of  Consul- 
tation, and  of  the  Inter- American  Peace 
Committee  identified  those  invasions  as 
coming  from  Cuba  and  established  the 
material  support  given  to  those  who 
carried  them  out,  and  this  was  the  rea- 
son for  applying  the  Inter-American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance. 


CAMPAIGN    OF   PROPAGANDA.    TRAINING   OF   VENX- 

ZUELANS,     AND     SENDING    OF    FUNDS 

The  chief  manifestations  of  that  policy 
of  Cuba  against  Venezuela  have  con- 
sisted of  the  following : 

First.  A  hostile  and  systematic  cam- 
paign of  propaganda  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Venezuela,  as  well  as  Incite- 
ment to  and  support  of  the  Communist 
subversion  that  Is  being  carried  out  in 
that  country. 

Second.  Training,  in  all  kinds  of 
subversive  activities,  of  numerous  Ven- 
ezuelan citizens,  who  traveled  to  Cuba 
for  that  purpose. 

Third.  Remittance  of  funds  through 
these  travelers  and  other  channels,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  increas- 
ing subversive  activities,  and 

Fourth.  The  provision  of  arms  to 
guerrilla  and  terrorist  groups  operating 
in  Venezuela,  as  shown  by  the  shipment 
of  arms  discovered  on  November  1,  1963, 
on  the  Paraguana  Peninsula,  and  the 
plan  for  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Cara- 
cas, which  will  be  discussed  later. 

As  observed  previously,  and  as  the 
following  will  show,  it  Is  a  question  of 
a  group  of  activities  undertaken  and 
carried  out  with  a  view  to  preparing 
the  way  in  order  to  facilitate  the  success 
of  Communist  plans  with  regard  to 
Venezuela,  and  this  has  been  evidenced 
in  the  acts  of  intervention  and  aggres- 
sion recently  denounced  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  country. 

With  respect  to  the  hostile  and  sys- 
tematic propaganda  carried  on  by  the 
Cuban   Government.    President   Betan- 
court  referred  in  his  statement  to  the  In- 
sistent and  continuing  campaign  on  the 
part    of    the    Cuban    press    and    radio 
against    the    Venezuelan    Government, 
stressing  that  in  respect  to  Cuba,  where 
a  single  party  exists,  and  radio,  press, 
and  television  are  controlled  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  was  logical  to  impute  re- 
sponsibility to  that  Government  for  the 
"aggressive      and      violent      campaign 
against  the  Venezuelan  authorities  and 
Nation."    He  also  recalled  that,  during 
the  military  revolts  in  Puerto  Cabello 
and  Carupano,  incitement  to  a  general 
rebellion  in  Venezuela   was   constantly 
made  from  Cuba.    The  President  also  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that,  during  the  Octo- 
ber crisis  in  1962,  when  the  installation 
of  offensive  nuclear  weapons  was  dis- 
covered in  Cuba,   and   as  a  result  of 
Venezuela  s  participation  in  the  action 
recommended  by   the   Organization   of 
American  States,  Incitement  from  Cuba 
to   acts  of   terrorism   and   sabotage   in 
Venezuela  was  intensified. 
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By  way  of  illustration,  among  the 
many  manifestations  of  propaganda  di- 
rected against  Venezuela  from  Cuba,  the 
following  should  be  mentioned: 

First.  The  programs  transmitted  al- 
most daily  by  Radio  Havana,  intended 
for  Venezuela,  praising  and  stimulating 
terrorists  and  guerrilla  activities  orga- 
nized by  the  so-called  Armed  Forces  of 
National  Liberation. 

Second.  The  instructions  heard  regu- 
larly on  Radio  Havana,  and  the  facil- 
ities given  to  leaders  of  the  Venezuelan 
Communist  Party— PCV— and  the  Revo- 
lutionary Leftist  Movement — MIR — liv- 
ing in  or  traveling  to  Cuba  to  address  the 
Venezuelan  people^ over  the  aforemen- 
tioned broadcasting  station,  inciting 
them  to  rebellion  and  exhorting  them  to 
support  their  revolutionary  activities. 

Third.  The  "Weeks  of  Solidarity  with 
the  Venezuelan  Revolution"  held  in  1962 
and  1963.  during  which  Venezuelan  lead- 
ers of  the  PCV  and  the  MIR.  as  well  as 
high  Cuban  Government  officials,  de- 
livered speeches  expressing  solidarity 
with  and  support  for  the  Venezuelan 
revolution,  which  were  transmitted  by 
radio  and  published  in  Cuban  official 
newspapers  and  periodicals. 

Fourth.  The  broadcasting  by  Radio 
Havana  of  bulletins,  harangues,  and  ex- 
hortations to  the  Venezuelan  people,  by 
the  so-called  National  Liberation  Front 
and  Armed  Forces  of  National  Libera- 
tion. 

In  regard  to  written  propaganda,  the 
Government  of  Venezuela  has  provided 
the  committee  with  abundant  documen- 
tation consisting  of  books,  pamphlets, 
magazines,  newspapers,  and  other  pub- 
lications of  a  subversive  nature  published 
in  Cuba  that  were  confiscated  from  per- 
sons belonging  to  terrorist  groups, 
guerrillas,  or  persons  arriving  in 
Venezuela  from  Cuba.  Included  among 
the  publications  that  were  attached  are 
works  by  Gen.  Alberto  Bayo  and  Maj. 
Ernesto  Guevara  on  guerrilla  warfare, 
both  of  which  where  published  in  Cuba. 
The  Venezuelan  authorities  have  also 
placed  ample  information  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  committee,  regarding  fre- 
quent trips  to  Cuba  by  leaders  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Venezuelan  Communist  Party 
and  the  Revolutionary  Leftist  Movement 
for  the  purpose  of  participating  In  politi- 
cal meetings  and  gatherings  hostile  to  the 
Venezuelan  Government,  and  receiving 
instruction  and  training  in  sabotage 
tactics,  guerrilla  warfare,  and  other  sub- 
versive activities.  These  trips  also 
served,  according  to  information  received 
from  the  Venezuelan  authorities,  for 
carrying  funds  intended  for  maintaining 
and  Increasing  those  activities  in 
Venezuela  and,  likewise,  as  a  means  for 
taking  subversive  literature  and  propa- 
ganda published  in  Cuba  into  the  coun- 
try, as  was  verified  by  the  material  con- 
fiscated by  the  Venezuelan  authorities, 
referred  to  above. 

In  regard  to  the  foregoing,  the  declara- 
tions made  before  the  Venezuelan  au- 
thorities by  some  of  the  persons  who 
traveled  to  Cuba  are  of  particular  In- 
terest. Among  them,  mention  should  be 
made  of  that  of  Juan  de  Dios  Marin,  who 
was  arrested  by  the  authorities  upon  his 
return  from  Cuba  by  air,  and  who  de- 


clared before  the  committee  that  he  had 
received  training  in  the  use  of  arms  and 
in  gruerrilla  warfare,  and  that  numerous 
Latin  Americans  were  participating  in 
that  training,  many  of  whom  were 
Venezuelan  members  of  the  Venezuelan 
Communist  Party  and  the  Revolutionary 
Leftist  Movement. 

It  is  also  pertinent  to  cite,  by  way  of 
example,  the  case  of  the  well-known  po- 
litical leader.  Pabrlcio  OJeada.  who  de- 
clared before  the  Venezuelan  authorities 
that  he  had  made  numerous  trips  to 
Cuba,  and  participated  in  the  guerrilla 
activities  that  are  carried  on  in  the  State 
of  Lara,  and  that  of  Luis  E.  Sanchez 
Madero.  who  also  traveled  to  Cuba  in 
1962  and  returned  surreptitiously  to 
Caracas,  where  he  was  recently  arrested 
because  he  was  found  to  have  documents 
containing  plans  for  the  occupation  of 
the  city  of  Caracas  and  instructions  on 
the  use  of  arms  similar  to  those  discov- 
ered on  the  Paraguana  Peninsula  on  No- 
vember 1. 1963. 

SOME    DKriNFTIONS    OF    POLfriCAI.    ACCBESSION 

The  concept  of  political  aggression  has 
been  legally  defined  on  various  occasions. 

In  this  respect.  It  should  be  recalled 
that  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference, 
Bolivia  proposed  the  following  definition : 

The  Intervention  of  a  state  In  the  domestic 
or  foreign  policy  of  another  state. 

On  the  same  occasion,  the  Philippines 
proposed: 

Interference  In  the  Internal  affairs  of  an- 
other nation,  through  the  furnishings  of 
arms,  munitions,  funds,  and  other  contribu- 
tions to  any  faction,  group,  or  armed  band, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  propaganda 
affecting  the  security  of  this  nation's  Insti- 
tutions In  lU  territory. 

At  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly on  January  11,  1952,  Bolivia  Insisted 
upon  the  following : 

The  undertaking  of  the  part  of  a  state  to 
openly  or  clandestinely  Incite  the  people  of 
another  state  to  rebellion,  with  a  view  to 
disturbing  public  order  In  the  Interest  of  a 
foreign  power. 

The  International  Law  Commission  of 
the  United  Nations  included  the  following 
in  the  Draft  Code  of  Offenses  Against  the 
Peace  and  Security  of  Mankind: 

5.  The  undertaking  or  encouragement  by 
the  authorities  of  a  state  of  activities  cal- 
culated to  foment  civil  strife  In  another 
state. 

6  The  undertaking  or  encouragement  by 
the  authorities  of  a  state  of  activities  In  an- 
other state,  or  the  toleration  by  the  authori- 
ties of  a  state  of  organized  activities  calcu- 
lated to  carry  out  terrorist  acts  In  another 
state. 

9.  The  Intervention  by  the  authorities  of 
a  state  In  the  internal  or  external  affairs  of 
another  state  by  means  of  coercive  meas- 
ures of  an  economic  or  political  character.  In 
order  to  force  Its  wUl  and  obtain  from  It  ad- 
vantage of  any  kind 

With  equal  firmness,  the  Soviet  Union 
proposed  the  following  at  the  United 
Nations  in  1953: 

1.  To  promote  subversive  activities  against 
a  state  (acts  of  terrorism,  sabotage,  and  so 
forth). 

2.  To  promote  clvU  war  In  another  state. 

3.  To  abet  Insurrection  In  another  state 
or  political  changes  favorable  to  the  aggres- 
sor. 


These  are  merely  documentations  of 
what  has  happened.  They  consist  main- 
ly of  the  findings  of  the  investigating 
committee  appointed  by  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  highly  commend  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  for  his  very 
timely  presentation  of  very  Important 
facts,  and  wish  to  commend  him  for  the 
way  in  which  he  has  handled  the  entire 
subject.  His  approach  has  been  sane, 
responsible,  and  commonsense.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  he  has  been  doing  as  much 
work  on  the  subject  as  he  has.  I  know 
It  will  be  of  help  to  the  Members  of  this 
body,  the  entire  Congress,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  SUtes. 

We  on  the  Preparedness  Subcommit- 
tee have  been  wrestling  with  various 
phases  of  the  subject  for  approximately 
a  year. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  work  that  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
reflects.  As  I  have  said,  I  heartily  con- 
gratulate him  and  wish  to  encourage  him 
in  every  way  I  know  to  continue  his  pur- 
suit of  this  highly  important  and  some- 
what neglected  subject. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  serv- 
ice he  is  rendering  hts  country  as  chair- 
man of  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee. 

Many  Senators  are  trying  to  alert  the 
American  people  to  the  awful  confron- 
tation that  is  being  witnessed  so  close  to 
our  shores  and  the  situation  that  now 
prevails  in  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  Unless  the  American  people  and 
the  American  Government  come  to  grips 
with  that  very  important  problem,  we 
may  find  ourselves  in  a  most  inextricable 
Ix>sition. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
He  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  Seiiator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  also  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Wyoming  for 
his  excellent  and  timely  presentation  of 
the  threat  that  Cuba  poses  not  only  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere  but  particularly 
to  our  country  because  of  the  activities 
of  Cubans  everywhere.  The  Senator's 
presentation  was  effective,  sound,  and 
warns  the  people  of  our  country  about 
the  increase  of  the  menace  of  the  pres- 
ence of  Castro  and  communism  in  our 
Western  Hemisphere. 

I  should  like  to  add  one  thought.  In 
my  opinion,  Khrushchev  cannot  exercise 
his  Influence  in  many  countries,  and  is 
thus  using  Castro  to  be  his  operator.  We 
have  only  seen  the  beginning  of  this  base 
of  communism  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Recently  we  read  that  Cuban  Com- 
munists were  in  Zanzibar.  I  think  it 
will  be  found  that  where  Khrushchev 
cannot  get  in,  he  will  use  Castro  as  his 
instrimientality  for  infiltration,  sabotage, 
pushbutton  precipitation  of  riots,  and 
all  the  othei  techniques  of  the  kind. 
We  had  better  wake  up. 
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I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming for  his  statement. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  I  want  to  say  any  observa- 
tion the  Senator  from  Ohio  makes  is 
usually  very  much  to  the  point,  as  is 
this  one.  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
what  he  has  had  to  say.  I  think  it  must 
be  patent  to  the  American  people  that 
when  our  President  goes  on  a  political 
pilgrimage  to  Florida  certain  precautions 
have  to  be  taken.  The  measures  last 
week  were  prompted  by  a  fear  of  some 
kind  of  strike  from  a  country  90  miles 
from  our  shores.  The  precautions  are,  I 
hope,  an  indication  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  beginning  to  realize  the  dan- 
gerous situation  created  by  Communist 
Cuba. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  A  few  months  ago  we 
had  a  revelation  of  the  trouble  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  the  incumbent 
government  of  which  was  overthrown. 
The  proof  showed  that  the  incumbent 
government,  led  by  Diaz,  was  tolerating, 
softly.  Communist  activities.  In  the 
first  place  Diaz  had  allowed  the  televi- 
sion station  run  by  the  Communists  to 
be  used  for  propaganda.  In  the  second 
place,  he  had  allowed  them  to  use  a 
school  for  the  teaching  of  Communist 
techniques.  Third,  he  had  allowed  the 
return  of  Communists  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Fourth,  and  finally,  he  had  allowed  Do- 
minican Republic  youths  to  go  into 
Cuba,  there  to  be  Indoctrinated,  and  then 
to  move  back  into  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  other  places  to  conduct  the 
spread  of  communism. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  spread  goes  un- 
checked. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  Is  going  on  now. 
It  is  the  base  of  operations  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  Little  Cuba  is  the  con- 
venient Instrumentality  of  Khrushchev 
for  getting  Into  places  which  he  could 
not  get  into  with  his  mighty  strength. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly. I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
our  Government  rushed  in  pellmell  to 
recognize  Zanzibar,  knowing  full  well  It 
was  a  Communist-established  govern- 
ment. These  are  the  kinds  of  actions  by 
which  the  Government  loses  prestige  in 
the  eyes  of  the  American  people  and  by 
which  the  prestige  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment is  lost  abroad. 

The  Senator  brought  to  mind  the  sit- 
uation that  occurred  in  Panama,  where 
we  built  schools  and  then  allowed  the 
Russian  Government  to  provide  the  text- 
books. 

These  are  matters  of  public  knowl- 
edge and  concern.  I  think  the  time  is 
long  past  when  we  should  begin  to  make 
a  show  of  the  strength  of  this  country, 
which  has  never  before  given  in  to  ag- 
gression, and  which  we  hoE>e  never  will. 
But  I  think  we  should  bring  into  evi- 
dence the  power  and  strength  of  America 
so  we  can  recoup  some  of  the  image  that 
we  have  lost  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SIMPSON.    I  yield. 


Mr.  MILLER.  I  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  for  his  fine  state- 
ment. I  want  to  let  him  know  that, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  when  he  speaks 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  he  makes  much 
sense,  and  is  very  timely  in  his  obser- 
vations. 

In  connection  with  the  matter  of  Cuba, 
I  wish  to  comment  further  on  it  by  saying 
that  I  noticed  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post,  on  page  2,  an  article  entitled 
"Oil  Quarantine  of  Cuba  Would  Be 
Scranton  Aim." 

The  article  refers  to  an  interview,  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  in  which  the  question 
was  asked  of  Governor  Scranton  what  he 
would  recommend  with  respect  to  Cuba. 

The  Governor  replied : 

Well,  first  of  all,  I  think  the  main  thing  to 
do  Is  to  try  and  work  with  our  allies  to  Ini- 
tiate a  quarantine.  If  this  Is  impossible, 
after  a  good  deal  of  effort  Is  made  with  our 
allies  to  do  so,  with  the  help  of  the  OAS 
(Organization  of  American  States)  and  Latin 
American  States,  take  a  further  step,  pro- 
vided there  Is  a  continuance  of  the  subver- 
sive activities  emanating  from  Cuba. 

Then  the  question  was  asked: 

What  kind  of  blockade?  For  Instance,  the 
quarantine  of  Russian  oil  shipments? 

The  answer  was : 
Yes. 

The  next  question  was : 
Couldn't   this  mean   the   possible  use   of 
force? 

The  answer  was : 
It  could. 

The  next  question  w£is : 

Would  you  be  willing  to  do  that? 

The  answer  was : 

Yes;  If  we  could  not  implement  a  quaran- 


tine. 

I  think  the  point  that  should  be  made 
is  this.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  many 
of  us  Republicans  here  in  the  Congress 
have  been  criticizing  the  failure  to  im- 
plement the  policy  on  Cuba,  or  the  fail- 
ure to  take  action  on  Cuba,  it  probably 
would  be  helpful  if  all  the  candidates — 
announced  or  unannounced — and  if  the 
leadership  of  our  party  would  hence- 
forth make  clear  what  they  have  in 
mind,  just  as  Governor  Scranton  ap- 
parently did  just  yesterday,  and  as  I 
believe  one  or  two  of  the  other  candi- 
dates have  already  done. 

We  criticize  this  administration  for 
making  speeches  about  Cuba  and  deplor- 
ing the  situation  in  Cuba  and  telling  the 
Cuban  patriots  that  we  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  they  will  have  freedom; 
but  we  do  not  do  anything  about  it. 

I  do  not  think  It  is  going  to  do  our 
friends  who  are  seeking  the  nomination 
in  our  party  any  good  to  dodge  the 
question  when  they  are  asked,  "What 
would  you  do  on  Cuba?"  by  saying.  "We 
deplore  the  Cuban  situation  and  are  un- 
happy about  it."  I  think  they  had  better 
be  responsive  to  the  question  and  make 
their  suggestions,  as  Governor  Scranton 
and  I  think  one  or  two  of  the  other  can- 
didates have  done.  I  hope  they  have  set 
the  pattern  for  others. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  con- 
sistently advocated  implementing  action 


on  Cuba.  In  doing  so,  I  think  he  re- 
flects the  views  not  only  of  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  Wyoming  but  the  people 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.    I  read  the  article  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred.    The  situation 
is  that  we  have  thrown  up  a   'hot  air" 
blockade  around  Cuba.    We  advise  our 
allies  and  friends  not  to  trade  with  Cuba, 
but  we  trade  with  countries  who  can  and 
do  transport  goods  to  Cuba.    This  is  the 
sort  of  policy  which  brings  us  into  disre- 
pute all  over  the  globe.    Is  there  anyone 
so  naive  as  to  wonder  why  Cuba  is  at- 
tempting   to    sabotage    Venezuela    and 
overthrow  the  Government?    Venezuela 
is  the  most  oil  rich  country  in  South 
America  and  could  provide  fuel  beyond 
measure  for  the  Communist  government. 
A  main  thnist  of  the  Communist  move 
in  Latin  America  is  against  Venezuela 
because  of  that  country's  rich  oil  deposits. 
Mr.  MILLER.     The  Senator  will  recall 
that  a  year  and  a  half  ago  several  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  Including  particularly 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keat- 
ing], were  advocating  action  on  Cuba. 
The  Senator  from  Iowa,  for  example,  has 
long  suggested  what  he  calls  a  war  mate- 
riel blockade  of  Cuba,  under  which  food, 
medicine,  clothing,  supplies,   and  even 
buses,  would  be  permitted  to  go  In  and 
out  of  Cuba,  but  not  one  ounce  of  war 
materiel  would  be  allowed  to  go  into  or 
out  of  Cuba.    Our  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  started  to  scream,  "war- 
monger."   The  Senator  will  recall  how 
quickly  they  stopped   their  chattering 
about  warmongering  when  the  President 
of  the  United  States  put  a  blockade  into 
effect. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  And  that  gave  them 
an  advantage  in  that  It  gave  a  picture 
and  an  image  throughout  the  world  of 
strength,  which  image  we  have  since  lost. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  know  we  gave  such  an 
Image  to  Latin  America.  Now.  because 
of  inability  to  follow  through  by  inac- 
tion on  Cuba,  many  Latin  America  coun- 
tries are  beginning  to  look  upon  the 
United  States  as  a  paper  tiger.  I  just 
hope  that  by  a  continuation  of  the 
focusing  of  public  attention  on  this  situ- 
ation, such  as  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming has  been  so  ably  doing,  one  of  these 
days  the  administration  will  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  people  want  action. 

They  do  not  want  war.  but  at  the  same 
time  they  want  flrmness  to  do  something 
more  than  merely  speak  about  the  de- 
plorable situation  in  Cuba. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoxis  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oil  Quaeantike  op  Cuba  Would  Be  Scrantom 
Aim 
(By  Jack  Bell) 
Harhisbukg,   Pa.,   March   2. — Oov.   William 
W.  Scranton  proposed  today  the  clamping  of 
a  strk:t  quarantine  on  Communist  Cuba,  In- 
cluding, If  necessary,  the  use  of  force  to  cut 
off  Soviet  oil  shipments  to  Castro. 

The  Pennsylvania  Governor,  widely  re- 
garded as  a  potent  possibility  for  the  Repub- 
lican Presidential  nomination,  also  said  in 
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an  Interview  that  he  doesn't  want  to  become 
a  presidential  candidate  and  doesnt  think 
that  Is  necessary. 

For  the  first  time  he  said  without  qualifi- 
cation that  he  would  reject  any  offer  of  the 
vice-presidential  nomination,  a  goal  for 
which  Senator  Babbt  Ooldwatir,  Repu'ill- 
can.  of  Arizona,  an  avowed  presidential 
candidate,  said  Scranton  should  be  aiming. 
Despite  his  disclaimer  of  any  national  am- 
bitions. Scranton  was  willing  to  air  his  views 
on  pressing  foreign  and  domestic  policy  is- 
sues. 

Asked  what  he  thinks  President  Johnson  b 
administration  might  be  doing  about  Cuba 
that  it  Isn't,  he  replied : 

"Well,  first  of  all.  I  think  the  main  thing 
to  do  Is  to  try  and  work  with  your  allies  to 
Initiate  a  quarantine.  If  this  Is  Impossible, 
.  after  a  good  deal  of  effort  Is  made  with  our 
allies  to  do  so.  with  the  help  of  the  OAS 
(Organization  of  American  SUtes)  and  Latin 
American  states,  take  a  further  step,  provided 
there  is  a  continuance  of  the  subversive  ac- 
tivities emanaUng  from  Cuba,  such  as  U 
going  on  in  Nicaragua.  Venezuela,  and  other 
Latin  American  countries,  a  form  of  blockade. 
This  would  mean  a  blockade  If  we  could  not 
effectuate  a  quarantine." 

Question.  What  kind  of  blockade?  For  In- 
stance, the  quarantine  of  Russian  oil  ship- 
ments? 

Answer.  Yea. 

Question.  Couldn't  this  mean  the  poeslble 
use  of  force? 

Answer.  It  could. 

Question.  Would  you  be  willing  to  do  that? 
Answer.  Yes;   If  we  could  not  implement 
a  quarantine. 

Scranton  was  asked  how  far  he  would  go 
in  meeting  the  Panamanian  demands  for 
revision  of  the  canal  treaty. 

"I  would  like  to  know  what  the  treaty 
*  says  and  then  work  out  whatever  arrange- 
ments seem  right  under  the  treaty  Itself," 
he  said.  "It  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
actual  makeup  of  the  treaty  Is  such  that 
there  Is  some  basis  of  concern  as  to  what 
legally  It  means.  Precisely  what  this  is,  I 
don't  know." 

Question.  Would  you  accept  the  premise 
that  we  should  at  this  time  renegotiate  the 
treaty? 

Answer.  No;  I  don't  accept  that  premise. 
I  said  that  I  wanted  to  know  what  our  pres- 
ent treaty  says. 

Asked  If  he  would  favor  caurrylng  the  war 
In  South  Vietnam  to  the  Communists  In 
North  Vietnam,  the  Governor  replied: 

"I  haven't  the  slightest  Idea,  nor  does  any- 
body else.  I  don't  get  all  of  the  Information 
coming  out  of  southeast  Asia,  the  Intelli- 
gence reports  from  the  CIA  or  the  State 
E>epartment  or  Defense.  Until  I  knew  pre- 
cisely what  the  story  Is  or  precisely  as  I 
could  get  It  from  those  reports.  I  would  not 
Indicate  what  kind  of  action  to  take.  I  say 
this — that  we  should  do  everything  within 
our  power  and  means  to  make  sure  that 
southeast  Asia  does  not  go  totally  Commu- 
nUt." 

In  answer  to  questions  on  domestic  isauee, 
Scranton  said  he  opposes  weakening  the 
House-passed  civil  rights  bill  to  gain  Senate 
approval  of  the  measure.  If  he  faced  the 
same  conditions  which  confronted  former 
President  Elsenhower  and  the  late  President 
Kennedy,  he  said  he  would  have  used  troops 
to  enforce  federal  court  orders. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    I  am  glad  to  srleld. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  rise  to  add  my 
voice  to  those  who  have  commented  on 
the  speech  which  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming has  just  made.  We  must  keep  this 
question  alive  all  the  time.  Many  of  us 
are  too  prone  to  say,  "Let  someone  else 
take  care  of  It."    We  do  have  a  policy 


situation  running  through  not  only  the 
Cuban  situation  but  a  great  many  other 
facets  of  the  foreign  relations  problem 
as  well. 

I  was  interested  to  listen  to  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  on 
the  Zanzibar  problem.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  saw  the  ej.cerpt. 
but  the  other  day  Representative 
Katharine  St.  George  placed  a  short  ex- 
cerpt in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
the  Zanzibar  problem. 

In  that  area,  Mr.  President,  our  people 
were  not  only  Imprisoned  by  those  who 
took  over  the  Crovernment  of  Zanzibar  led 
by  two  Cuban  Communists,  Cuban- 
trained  and  apparently  native  Cubans, 
but  also  within  the  matter  of  a  few  hours 
they  hanged  all  the  opposition  and  even 
put  out  a  radio  report  asking  one  mem- 
ber of  the  previous  government  to  come 
in  so  that  he  could  be  hanged  more 
readily  without  having  to  be  captured 
first.  They  then  expelled  the  American 
political  personnel  from  Zanzibar  and 
within  a  matter  of  5  days,  as  I  recall,  the 
American  Government,  as  a  reward  to 
Zanzibar  for  its  treatment  of  our  own 
people,  recognized  the  new  Government. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, according  to  the  Reg  jrd. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  we  can  expect  to  gain  any 
respect  whatsoever  for  the  position  of 
our  foreign  policy  If  we  take  actions  of 
this  kind.  It  seems  incomprehensible 
to  me. 

Has  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  any 
further  knowledge  on  the  Zanzibar  prob- 
lem of  why  we  did  this?  I  happen  to 
know  that  within  the  administration 
itself  there  was  disagreement  on  whether 
we  should  or  should  not  recogrUze  Zanzi- 
bar. I  happened  to  be  at  a  meeting 
where  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
administration  was  strongly  against  it: 
but,  apparently,  he  was  overruled  by  the 
White  House  itself. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  have  no  Informa- 
tion other  than  does  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

I  am  not  urunindful  of  the  great  con- 
tribution the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
made  to  this  question.  I  refer  espe- 
cially to  the  marvelous  speech  on  na- 
tional security  which  he  made  before  the 
Air  War  College,  which  was  broadcast  all 
over  America  by  a  noted  commentator 
who  departed  from  his  ordinary  type  of 
broadcast  in  order  to  make  it  available 
to  the  American  people.  I  compliment 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  on  his  con- 
tribution. We  must  continue  to  bring 
the  question  of  Cuba  before  the  American 
people  until  firm  action  is  taken,  as  was 
pointed  out  just  now  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller  1.  This  must  be  done 
not  only  by  Senators  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  but  certainly  by  Senators  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  The  Govern- 
ment must  not  continue  to  sweep  this 
type  of  problem  under  the  rug.  It  is 
vital  for  the  future  and  safety  of  the 
American  Republic. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  completely  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 
Mr.  SIMPSON.    I  yield. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wish  to  join  other 
Senators  in  paying  tribute  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  for  the  remarks  he 
has  just  made. 

Looking  back  over  the  past  year.  I  re- 
call that  not  only  the  Senator  from  New 
York  but  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  the  two  Senators  from  Nebraska, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mor- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson],  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league, as  well  as  myself,  went  to  great 
efforts  to  study  this  question  In  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
State  Department  the  seriousness  of  the 
Cuban  situation. 

However,  not  only  were  all  the  sugges- 
tions ignored,  but  the  State  Department 
never  at  any  time,  by  any  act  as  much  as 
the  stroke  of  a  pen.  sulmltted  that  any- 
thing had  ever  been  suggested  on  what 
we  might  do  in  Cuba. 

I  should  like  to  propound  this  question, 
in  the  light  of  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming,  and  In  the  light  of 
history  to-^ay. 

If  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  were  a 
member  of  a  Latin  American  country — 
and  it  would  not  make  much  difference 
which  one,  whether  it  was  Chile.  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  or  some  other  country — which  is  a 
member  of  the  OAS,  as  21  states  there 
are,  and  he  had  seen  the  Cuban-led  and 
inspired  insurrection  in  Zanzibar,  with 
the  consequent  humiliating  deposing  of 
American  Embassy  personnel  in  Zanzi- 
bar, and  then  later,  within  a  few  days, 
saw  the  American  Government  recog- 
nize that  new  government  in  Zanzibar, 
at  the  same  time  telling  the  people  of  the 
21  American  states  in  the  OAS  that  we 
must  be  firm  in  fighting  communism 
and  in  circumscribing  the  terrible  Cuban 
menace,  can  the  Senator  imagine  or  put 
into  words  how,  as  a  member  of  a  Latin 
American  country,  he  would  feel  toward 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  is  quite  a  hypo- 
thetical question,  but  I  believe  my  feeling 
would  be  that  they  were  playing  ball  with 
a  strawman. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  sure  the  State 
Department  feels  that  way.  It  was  a 
hypothetical  question,  but  this  Is  ex- 
actly how  those  people  look  at  it;  they 
cannot  understand  how  we  can  do  this 
sort  of  thing — all  of  the  things  that  I 
mentioned  in  my  question,  and  it  was  a 
long  one — and  then  how  can  we  turn 
around  and  call  on  them  for  support  to 
contain  Cuba  and  destroy  this  thing 
which  is  called  Castro  communism. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  know  the  Senator  Is 
aware  of  the  need  for  a  show  of  firm- 
ness and  determination  by  the  Govern- 
ment. I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  this  fact,  that  It  was  fewer  than  20 
Cubans  who  triggered  the  revolution  and 
change  of  government  in  Zanzibar.  Yet 
with  all  the  power  and  force  of  the 
Uriited  States,  there  was  nothing  we 
could  do  to  prevent  the  Communist- 
oriented  coup 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
used  the  words  "nothing  that  we  do." 
because  there  is  plenty  that  we  could  do 
if  we  would  just  act;  although  this  Is 
most  unpopular  with  the  so-called  Intel- 
lectuals in  our  Government  today,  we 
should  assert  a  little  of  the  big-stick 
policy  that  Teddy  Roosevelt  utilized  so 
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effectively.  I  believe  It  Is  proper  to  com- 
ment at  this  point  that  while  General  de 
Gaulle  is  on  the  blacklist  of  most  Ameri- 
cans, and  we  disapprove  of  the  things 
which  he  has  done,  personally,  and  I 
hope  to  explore  the  subject  at  some  depth 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  one  of  these 
days,  all  of  the  acts  of  De  Gaulle  includ- 
ing the  recognition  of  Red  China,  in  my 
opinion,  are  completely  logical  if  viewed 
from  the  viewpoint  of  a  Frenchman  or  to 
be  particular  from  the  viewpoint  of  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  himself;  they  may  not  be 
logical  from  our  viewpoint,  but  I  must 
say  I  at  least  applaud  the  actions  of 
De  Gaulle  when  he  took  the  little  revolu- 
tion, the  coup  d'etat  in  Grabon  a  few  days 
ago  and  wrapped  it  up  and  washed  it  up 
within  48  hours.  I  wish  we  had  such  a 
will  to  do  such  things  in  this  country. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  doubt  we  would 
have  such  a  will  with  the  bright  young 
men  still  In  the  administration  who  seem 
to  be  committed  to  a  policy  of  appease- 
ment. I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  to  the  fact  that  I 
addressed  myself  to  the  situation  with 
respect  to  President  de  Gaulle  at  the 
time  he  recognized  Red  China  and  I 
made  the  same  observation  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  just  made. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964— THE 
COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  in- 
creased consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat)  to  maintain  the  Income  of  cot- 
ton producers  to  provide  a  SF>eclal  re- 
search program  designed  to  lower  costs 
of  production,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LEGISLATIVE  Clerk.  Beginning 
with  page  13.  line  24,  it  Is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  through  page  17.  line  2.  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  following  new  section  is  added  to 
the  Act: 

"Sec.  349.  (a)  The  acreage  allotment  estab- 
lished under  the  provisions  of  section  344  of 
this  Act  for  each  farm  for  the  1964  crop  may 
be  supplemented  by  the  Secretary  by  an  acre- 
age equal  to  such  percentage,  but  not  more 
than  10  per  centum,  of  such  acreage  allot- 
ment as  he  determines  will  not  Increase  the 
carryover  of  upland  cotton  at  the  beginning 
of  the  marketing  year  for  the  next  succeed- 
ing crop  above  one  million  bales  less  than 
the   carryover    on   the   same   date   one   year 
earlier,  If  the  carryover  on  such  earlier  date 
exceeds   eight   million   bales.     Pew  the   1965, 
1966,  and  1967  crops,  the  Secretary  may,  after 
such  hearing  and  Investigation  as  he  flnds 
necessary,  announce  an  export  market  acrt- 
age    which    he   finds   will    not    Increase   the 
carryover  of  upland  cotton  at  the  beginning 
of  the  marketing  year  for  the  next  succeeding 
crop  above  one  million  bales  less  than  the 
carryover  on  the  same  date  one  year  earlier. 
If  the  carryover  on  such  earlier  date  exceeds 
eight    million    bales.      Such    export    market 
acreage  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  States  on 
the    basis   of    the   State   acreage    allotments 
established     under     section     344     and     ap- 
portioned by  the  States  to  farms  receiving 
allotmenu  under  section  344,  pursuant  to 
regulations    Issued    by    the    Secretary,    after 
considering  applications  for  such  acreage  filed 


with  the  county  committee  of  the  county  In 
which  the  farm  Is  located.  The  'export  mar- 
ket acreage'  on  any  farm  shall  be  the  number 
of  acres,  not  exceeding  the  maximum  exjxart 
market  acreage  for  the  farm  established  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection,  by  which  the  acre- 
age planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm  exceeds 
the  farm  acreage  allotment.  For  purposes 
of  sections  345  and  374  of  this  Act  and  the 
provisions  of  any  law  requiring  compliance 
with  a  farm  acreage  allotment  as  a  condition 
of  eligibility  for  price  support  or  payments 
under  any  farm  program,  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  farms  with  export  market  acre- 
age shall  be  the  sum  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  established  under  section  344  and 
the  maximum  export  market  acreage.  Ex- 
port market  acretige  shall  be  In  addition  to 
the  county.  State,  and  National  acreage  al- 
lotments and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
In  establishing  future  State,  county,  and 
farm  acreage  allotments.  The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  extra-long- 
staple  cotton  or  to  any  farm  which  receives 
price  support  under  section  103(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 

"(b)  The  producers  on  any  farm  on  which 
there  Is  export  market  acreage  or  the  pur- 
chasers  of   cotton   produced    thereon   shall, 
under  regulations  Issued   by  the  Secretary, 
furnish   a  bond   or   other   undertaking   pre- 
scribed  by  the   Secretary  providing  for  the 
exportation,  without  benefit  of  any  Govern- 
ment cotton  export  subsidy  and  within  such 
period  of  time  as  the  Secretary  may  specify, 
of   a   quantity   of    cotton    produced    on   the 
farm  equal  to  the  average  yield  for  the  farm 
multiplied  by  the  export  market  acreage  as 
determined  pursuant  to  regulations  Issued  by 
the  Secretary.     The   bond  or  other   under- 
taking given  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
provide  that,   upon  failure  to  comply   with 
the  terms  and  conditions  thereof,  the  p)erson 
furnishing  such  bond  or  other  undertaking 
shall  be  liable  for  liquidated  damages  In  an 
amount  which  the  Secretary  determines  and 
specifies  m  such  undertaking  will  approxi- 
mate the  amount  payable  on  excess  cotton 
under  section  346(a) .     The  Secretary  may,  in 
lieu  of  the  furnishing  of  a  bond   or   other 
undertaking,  provide  for  the  payment  of  an 
amount  equal  to  that  which  would  be  pay- 
able as  liquidated  damages  under  such  bond 
or  other  undertaking.     If  such  bond  or  other 
undertaking  Is  not  furnished,  or  if  payment 
In  lieu  thereof  Is  not  made  as  provided  here- 
in, at  such  time  and  In  the  manner  required 
by   regulations    of   the   Secretary,   or   If  the 
acreage  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm  ex- 
ceeds the  farm  acreage  allotment  established 
under  the  provisions  of  section  344  by  more 
than  the  maximum  export  market  acreage, 
the    farm    acreage    allotment   shall    be    the 
acreage    so    established    under    section    344. 
Amounts  collected  by   the  Secretary  under 
this  section  shall  be  remitted  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  smd  used  by  the 
Corporation  to  defray  costs  of  encouraging 
export  sales  of  cotton  under  section  203  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  as  amended." 

(2)  Section  376  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"This  section  also  shall  be  applicable  to 
liquidated  damages  provided  for  pursuant  to 
section  349  of  this  title." 

Redesignate  succeeding  subsections 
accordingly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  Inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  how  long  he  expects 
to  speak  on  his  amendment,  on  which 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  I  ask 
the  question  so  that  Senators  may  be 


Informed  that  there  will  be  a  further 
vote  today.  I  should  like  to  know  how 
long  the  Senator  will  take  to  explain  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  Senators  will  re- 
main In  the  Chamber,  I  can  conclude 
my  statement  in  6  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  view  of  the 
Senator's  statement,  I  hope  the  Senators 
will  remain  in  the  Chamber  for  a  while, 
so  that  there  may  be  some  more  votes. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  hM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today,  It 
stand  In  recess  until  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964— THE 
COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  In- 
creased consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat)  to  maintain  the  Income  of  cot- 
ton producers  to  provide  a  special  re- 
search program  designed  to  lower  costs 
of  production,  and  for  other  purposes. 

ORDER   or    BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  because  many  Sen- 
ators have  asked  about  committee  meet- 
ings for  the  remainder  of  the  week,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  it  Is  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  leadership,  barring  unfore- 
seen developments,  to  have  the  Senate 
convene  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow  and  for 
the  remainder  of  the  week,  and  that  the 
order  previously  entered  that  the  Sen- 
ate meet  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  be  re- 
scinf^ed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  to  say  that  there  was 
an  agreement  to  meet  at  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow? I  thought  he  had  just  asked 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  meet 
at  11  o'clock  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yesterday,  after 
consulting  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  we  thought  It  advisable  to 
have  the  Senate  meet  at  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow, Wednesday.  However,  unani- 
mous consent  has  just  now  been  granted 
that  the  Senate  meet  at  11  o'clock  to- 
morrow and  that  the  previous  order  be 
rescinded.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
Senate  will  meet  at  11  o'clock  for  the 
remainder  of  the  week. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  the  or- 
der now  entered  abrogates  the  10  o'clock 
order  which  had  been  agreed  to  by  the 
leadership.  The  Senate  will  meet  At  11 
o'clock  tomorrow.  Instead  of  10  (T  \)ck. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,"  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Did  the  Senator 
also  mention  committee  meetings?  A 
number  of  Senators  have  indicated  that 
they  would  like  to  have  committee  meet- 
ings. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  have  changed 
the  hour  of  convening  of  the  Senate  to- 
morrow morning  from  10  o'clock  to  11 
o'clock  so  that  if  Members  wish  to  attend 
committee  meetings  from  9  o'clock  until 
11  o'clock  tomorrow,  they  may  do  so. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  believe  some  Sen- 
ators would  object  if  It  were  attempted 
to  hold  committee  meetings  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  under- 
sLood 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  -Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  I  had  a  hand  in  trying  to  change 
the  time  of  the  convening  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow  from  10  o'clock  until  U 
o'clock.  Last  week  I  notified  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  that  the  committee  would 
meet  tomorrow.  Wednesday.  I  certainly 
would  like  to  conform  to  that  promise. 
With  the  assistance  of  my  good  friend, 
the  majority  leader,  that  was  made  pos- 
sible. I  hope  we  can  meet  in  committee 
for  at  least  an  hour  tomorrow. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  It  was  made  pos- 
sible with  the  assistance  of  the  distin- 
giiished  minority  leader,  as  well. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  an  amendment 
pending.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  coi;rect.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me. 
so  that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  without  his  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  to  the  attaches  that  this  may 
well  be  a  live  quorum  if  enough  Senators 
do  not  come  to  the  Chamber.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : 


AlAn 

Allott 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beftll 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bogga 

Brewster 

Burdlclt 

Byrd,  V* 

Byrd.  W  Va 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Curtla 

Dtrluen 

Oominick 

Doiiglaa 

Eastland 

Edmondson 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Font 

Fulbrlght 

Oore 

Omening 

Hart 
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Hayden 

H'ckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruaka 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javita 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N  C. 

Jordan.  I<laho 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Lauscbe 

Long.  Mo 

Long.  La. 

I^agnuson 

Manafleld 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOee 

McOovern 

Mc  In  tyre 

McNamara 

Mechem 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Monxoney 

Morse 


Morton 

VLam 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

P  actor  e 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Rlbicoff 

Robertson 

Russell 

SaltODOtaU 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Walters 

Williams,  N.J 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborovigh 

Young.  N  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate  for  only 
a  few  minutes.  The  amendment  is  a  very 
simple  one.  We  have  listened  for  3  or  4 
days  to  debate  on  the  huge  surpluses 
that  are  on  hand.  The  Senator  in 
charge  of  this  bill  I  Mr.  Eastland]  stated 
that  on  August  1.  there  would  be  a  sur- 
plus of  upland  cotton  of  12.8  million 
bales,  and  a  surplus  of  long  staple  of  an 
additional  300.000  or  400.000  bales,  for  a 
total  of  13  million-plus  bales  of  cotton. 
Yet.  under  this  bill  there  is  a  provision 
which  would  permit  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  add  10  percent  more  acreage 
to  planting  for  the  year  1964.  The  only 
condition  he  must  find  in  order  to  do  this 
is  that  the  present  surplus  will  be  reduced 
by  at  least  1  million  bales. 

A  million  bales  Is  usually  used  by  us 
each  year  under  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram. There  is  no  limitation  on  the 
power  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
increase  acreage  for  the  crop  years  1965. 
1966.  and  1967.  except  that  he  must  find 
only  that  the  surplus  will  be  reduced  by 
at  least  1  million  bales. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  pending  bill, 
after  the  surplus  is  down  to  as  low  as  8 
million  bales,  which  is  only  4  million  less 
than  we  now  have,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture is  empowered  to  permit  the 
planting  of  as  much  cotton  as  he  finds 
can  be  disposed  of. 

It  is  true  that  there  will  be  no  price 
support  for  that  extra  cotton;  but  what 
Will  happen  is  that  that  extra  cotton 
must  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  sur- 
plus cotton  which  we  now  have  on  hand. 
It  is  estimated  that  during  this  1964  year, 
on  this  extra  acreage,  as  many  as  300.000 
bales  of  cotton  could  be  produced.  The 
estimate  for  the  year  1965  is  that  350.000 
acres  will  be  planted  to  cotton,  for  a  pro- 
duction of  500.000  bales. 

Senators  should  remember  that  all  of 
this  cotton  will  be  in  addition  to  the 
amount  of  cotton  we  now  have  on  hand, 
which  is  in  surplus,  and  will  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  cotton  from  the  allocated 
acres  provided  by  existing  law.  The  only 
exception  will  be  for  the  reductions  on 
small  farms;  for  those  who  determine  to 
plant  cotton  for  the  domestic  market 
only. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  surplus  cotton 
we  have  on  hand,  Mr.  President,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  during  1966.  400.000  acres 
will  be  planted,  and  that  in  excess  of 
600.000  bales  of  cotton  will  be  produced 
that  year.  Mr.  President,  all  that,  as  I 
have  said,  will  be  over  and  above  the 
amount  produced  on  the  allotted  acres. 

I  repeat  that  it  is  true  that  there  will 
be  no  price  supports  for  that  cotton ;  but 
that  cotton  will  be  sold  in  competition 
with  American  cotton;  and,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  I  have  stated  earlier  this  after- 
noon, and  as  I  also  stated  last  Friday,  if 
this  cotton  Is  permitted  to  be  grown  and 
sold  at  whatever  amount  It  will  bring  in 
the  foreign  markets.  It  will  mean  that 
the  world  price  of  cotton  will  go  down 
and  down ;  and  the  lower  the  world  price 
for  which  the  cotton  is  sold,  the  greater 
will  be  the  subsidy,  because  under  the 
pending  bill  the  payment  to  be  made — 
in  other  words,  the  diflerential  we  have 


been  discussing  all  afternoon — will  be  in- 
creased from  whatever  the  world  price 
is  to  whatever  the  supp)ort  price  Is;  and 
if  this  overproduction  of  cotton  happens 
to  make  the  price  of  cotton  go  down  as 
low  as  20  cents — which  is  possible,  and 
no  doubt  i«  probable — If  the  support  price 
of  cotton  is  30  cents,  that  will  mean  that  , 
it  will  be  possible  that  the  amount  to  be 
paid  by  the  taxpayers,  in  order  to  make 
the  cotton  available  to  our  textile  mills  at 
the  same  price  as  the  world  price — in 
other  words,  the  subsidy — will  amount  to 
as  much  as  $50  to  $70  a  bale. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  estimated  that  In 
1967,  on  the  450.000  acres  which  will  be 
planted,  the  production  will  be  in  excess 
of  700.000  bales  of  cotton.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  should  be  permitted. 

The  chief  argument  in  support  of  the 
pending  bill  was  that  It  would  reduce 
our  surpluses.  But  by  this  means  we 
would  be  permitting  overplanting — that 
Is  to  say.  planting  over  and  above  the 
allotted  acres.  Under  existing  law,  the 
minimum  acreage  which  can  be  allo- 
cated to  all  cotton  farmers  all  over  the 
country  is  16  million,  plus  200.000  acres 
in  order  to  adjust  for  small  farms. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  repeat  and 
emphasize  that  if  my  amendment  is 
adopted,  it  will  mean  that  we  can  cur- 
tail our  huge  surpluses  and  can  save 
money. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote  in  favor  of 
this  amendment. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
add  that  this  amendment  will  not  affect 
at  all  the  differential  which  will  be  paid 
to  the  mills;  that  is  to  say,  they  will  be 
able  to  buy  the  cotton  at  the  world  price, 
whatever  it  may  be  This  amendment 
will  not  affect  in  any  way  whatever  that 
phase  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  badly  mixed 
up  in  his  facts.  The  cotton  which  will 
be  planted  under  the  bill  will  not  be  cot- 
ton which  will  go  Into  CCC  stocks. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  the 
Administrator  of  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service, 
Mr.  Horace  D.  Godfrey.  In  the  letter 
he  states : 

Areas  producing  these  qualities  where  ex- 
port acreage  Interest  Is  likely  to  be  highest 
Include  California.  New  Mexico.  Arizona. 
Nevada.  Missouri,  and  the  El  Paso  Valley 
area  of  Texas.  In  these  areas,  only  about  an 
average  of  10  percent  of  the  combined 
production  In  1962  was  acquired  by  the  CCC, 
as  compared  to  32  percent  of  the  entire  pro- 
duction In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  letter  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Depabtmknt  or  Agucttltukz, 
AcaicuLTumAL  Stabiuzation  and 

CONSKBVATION    SEKVICE. 

Washington.  DC. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland. 
VS   Senate. 

Deab  Sknatob  Eastland:  This  is  in 
response  to  your  Inquiry  regarding  the  provi- 
sion In  the  pending  cotton  bill  which  au- 
thorizes the  planting  of  export  market  acre- 
age and  our  view  as  to  the  producing  areas 
where  cotton  la  Ukely  to  be  grown  on  such 
acreage. 
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It  Is  anticipated  that  the  areas  where  the 
most  Interest  In  the  export  acreage  program 
would  exist  are  the  areas  producing  qualities 
of  upland  cotton  for  which  demand  is  usually 
good,  both  In  domestic  and  foreign  markets. 

Historically,  the  amount  of  cotton  acquired 
by  the  CCC  from  these  areas  Is  relatively 
small,  the  majority  of  this  cotton  moving 
freely  In  market  channels. 

Areas  producing  these  qualities  where  ex- 
port acreage  Interest  Is  likely  to  be  highest 
include  California,  New  Mexico.  Arizona. 
Nevada,  Missouri,  and  the  El  Paso  Valley 
area  of  Texas.  In  these  areas,  only  about 
an  average  of  10  percent  of  the  combined 
production  In  1962  was  acquired  by  the  CCC. 
as  compared  to  32  percent  of  the  entire 
production  In  the  United  States. 

This  Is  not  to  Indicate  that  Individual 
farmers  In  other  States  and  In  other  areas 
of  Texas  would  not  participate  to  some 
limited  degree  In  the  export  acreage  provi- 
sion. No  one  would  be  denied  this  right; 
however,  we  do  feel  that  such  participation 
would  be  on  an  individual  rather  than  on  a 
broad  scale  basis. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  the  pro- 
posed program  guards  against  this  acreage 
adding  to  the  surplus.  In  fact,  export 
acreage  could  not  be  authorized  unless  the 
carryover  was  being  reduced  by  at  least  1 
million  bales  or  was  down  to  a  manageable 
level. 

Also,  the  bill  makes  It  clear  that  cotton 
produced  on  this  acreage  will  not  be 
protected  by  a  loan  and  that  It  will  move 
Into  world  markets  at  world  prices. 

Substantial  dollar  earnings  abroad  would 
accrue  from  sales  of  cotton  produced  on  ex- 
port market  acreage.  This  would  be  In  the 
national  Interest. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  cotton  pro- 
duced In  some  areas  moves  readily  Into  for- 
eign markets  In  competition  with  cotton 
grown  In  other  countries.  There  are  rela- 
tively small  amounts  of  these  qualities  of 
cotton  currently  in  CCC  stocks.  Additional 
production  of  such  cotton  could  be  expected 
to  move  freely  Into  export  markets  and  to  a 
certain  extent  displace  competing  growths. 
Sincerely, 

H.  D.  GoDrBET. 

Administrator. 

Mr.  ElASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
acreage  cannot  be  planted  unless  this 
export  acreage  combined  with  the  nor- 
mal plantings — taking  both  of  them  to- 
gether— will  reduce  the  surplus  one 
million  bales  or  more  a  year;  and  when 
it  gets  down  to  a  normal  carryover  of 
8  million  bales — which  Is  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  our  country — he 
cannot  grant  extra  acreage  which  would 
increase  the  surplus  a  single  bale. 

What  we  are  asking  is  that  when 
Americans  go  to  Mexico  and  produce 
cotton  there,  the  American  farmer  at 
home  be  given  the  same  privilege  and 
the  same  right  that  a  farmer  in  Mexico 
receives.  If  he  sells  for  the  export  mar- 
ket, there  will  be  no  Goverriment  subsidy 
in  any  way,  or  no  price  support  in  any 
way;  but  he  will  be  bound  to  export  it. 
In  fact,  to  begin  with,  he  must  post  a 
bond  as  a  guarantee  that  it  will  be  ex- 
ported, or  else  he  will  be  subjected  to  a 
penalty  of  20  cents  a  pound,  whereas  the 
cotton  will  sell  for  only  approximately 
24  cents  a  pound.  But  he  will  not  be 
allowed  to  do  that  unless  this  acreage, 
combined  with  the  normal  plantings,  will 
still  reduce  the  surplus  1  billion  bales 
or  more  a  year. 

But  as  Mr.  Godfrey  states,  the  extra 
acreage — and  this  amendment  is  an  at- 
tack  on   the   Western    States — will   be 


largely  used  In  the  West,  where  a  man 
by  his  ingenuity  may  wish  to  compete, 
on  his  own,  without  Goverrmient  help. 
I  know  of  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
be  allowed  to  do  so,  when  the  Commod- 
ity Stabilization  Service  says  this  cotton 
is  likely  to  be  produced  in  the  Western 
States  named  in  the  letter. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  differ- 
ent qualities  of  cotton  are  used  for  the 
production  of  different  goods.  It  is  im- 
F>ossible  to  use  the  same  grade  of  cotton 
to  make  A  type  goods  and  B  type  goods. 
But  the  cotton  grown  in  these  areas  com- 
prises more  than  10  percent  of  the  stock 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  as 
against  32  percent  in  other  areas. 

I  think  the  committee  has  been  well 
within  its  rights  in  reporting  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  very  constructive  measure;  and 
this  acreage  will  prevent  the  planting  of 
a  crop  that  will  compete  now  with  crops 
planted  in  other  areas  of  the  country. 

cotton — AND    THE    VITAL    IMPORTANCE    OF    THE 
EXPORT  ACREAGE  PROVISION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  to 
many  of  us,  the  exjwrt  acreage  provision 
is  the  single  most  Important  part  of 
HJl.  6196. 

As  a  cojTiponent  part  of  this  bill,  its 
primary  purpose  is  to  insure  more  equi- 
table treatment,  and  greater  opportuni- 
ties, for  efiflcient  production  for  all  cate- 
gories of  producers,  in  every  community, 
county,  State,  and  area  of  the  Cotton 
Belt. 

Without  the  export  acreage  provision, 
this  bill  would  become  almost  meaning- 
less, to  thousands  of  individual  cotton 
producers  who  have  been  forced,  over  the 
years,  to  operate  imder  stringent  acreage 
controls,  while  their  more  fortunate 
counterparts,  in  certain  other  States  and 
areas,  have  received  all  of  the  cotton 
acreage  allotments  they  desire  to  plant. 
In  fact,  last  year,  producers  in  some 
one -half  of  all  coimties  in  the  Cotton 
Belt  returned  unwanted  cotton  allot- 
ments to  the  States.  But  in  my  State 
of  Missouri,  as  well  as  in  other  States, 
individual  cotton  producers  had  to  plant 
within  allotments  40  percent  below  the 
1960  level.  In  1960  producers  who  took 
choice  B  had  40  percent  more  acreage 
than  they  had  in  1963— unless  they  re- 
ceived additional  acreage  through  re- 
leEise  and  reapportionment. 

This  is  a  most  inequitable  and  unfor- 
tunate situation  indeed. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  acreage  would  supplant  acreage 
planted  in  Mexico  and  Central  America? 
There  has  been  a  great  expansion  of  cot- 
ton acreage  abroad.  The  proposal  would 
permit  the  American  farmer  to  compete 
on  his  own  two  feet  without  Government 
subsidy  and  with  a  guarantee  that  the 
surplus  would  be  reduced.  It  would  per- 
mit him  to  compete,  and  prevent  the 
further  expansion  of  acreage  in  Mexico. 
Central  America,  Africa,  and  South 
America. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  Without  the  ajnendment, 
wherever  cotton  could  be  grown,  we 
would   see   its   further   development   in 


other  countries  to  the  disadvantage  of 
American  producers. 

The  need  for  eliminating  inequities  in 
the  distribution  of  individual  cotton 
acreage  allotments  has  been  recognized 
for  some  time.  In  an  address  to  the  Ag- 
ricultural Council  of  Arkansas  on  Decem- 
ber 3,  1962,  Under  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Murphy,  when  referring  to  pro- 
posals for  new  cotton  legislation,  stated: 

Some  pec^le  have  felf^that  this  new  cot- 
ton program  should  make  changes  In  the 
existing  system  for  the  release  and  reappor- 
tionment of  cotton  acreage  allotments.  I 
have  given  this  matter  much  thought  and 
have  consulted  many  people  about  It.  It  Is 
my  considered  Judgment  that  It  would  not 
be  practlca±)le  or  wise  to  attempt  to  maXe 
this  legislation  a  vehicle  for  substantially 
changing  the  provisions  or  effectiveness  of 
the  release  arid  reapportionment  system. 
The  distribution  of  acreage  aJlotments  oould 
well  stand  reexamination. 

In  Other  words,  the  Secretary  recog- 
nized that  inequities  existed  back  in 
1962;  and  felt  the  whole  matter  could 
stand  reexamination.  He  further  rec- 
ognized that  it  was  an  extremely  com- 
plicated subject. 

I  agree  with  the  Under  Secretary  on 
all  coimts.  How  can  there  be  anything 
but  inequities  when  some  producers  are 
allowed  to  plant  all  the  cotton  they  want 
to  plant,  but  others  are  forced  to  reduce 
their  already  low  allotment  by  40  per- 
cent? While  it  probably  would  not  be 
practical  to  attempt  to  use  this  bill  as 
a  vehicle  for  further  revising  the  release 
and  reapportionment  program,  we  can- 
not ignore  the  fact  that  serious  dispari- 
ties do  exist  in  the  distribution  of  indi- 
vidual cotton  acreage  allotments. 

I  want  to  see  my  friends  in  other 
States  continue  to  prosper  in  the  future 
as  they  have  done  in  the  past  under  the 
present  release  and  reapportionment 
program. 

But  the  people  of  Missouri,  as  well  as 
the  people  of  many  other  States,  have 
carried  the  tax  burden  to  make  these 
blessings  available. 

How  can  any  fairminded  person  sug- 
gest a  program  for  cotton  that  would 
continue  this  preferential  treatment 
without  recognition  for  this  problem  in 
other  cotton  States? 

In  his  farm  message  on  January  31. 
1963.  the  late  President  Kennedy,  in  his 
recommendations  for  remedial  cotton 
legislation,  said: 

within  limits  consistent  with  the  need  tor 
an  orderly  reduction  In  the  existing  carry- 
over, producers  should  be  permitted  to  grow 
cotton  above  their  basic  allotments  for  the 
export  market  at  the  world  price.  In  1963. 
the  extra  planting  for  expxjrt  markets  might 
be  permitted  up  to  20  percent  above  the 
present  statutory  minimum  allotment.  Such 
provisions  would  rfecognlze  the  greatly  di- 
verse conditions  that  prevail  In  different  cot- 
ton producing  areas,  and  provide  fair  oppor- 
tunities for  producers  In  each  area. 

And  in  his  farm  message  exactly  1  year 
later.  President  Johnson  recommended 
that  we  "make  it  possible  for  growers 
who  desire  to  do  so  to  produce  cotton  at 
world  prices,  without  any  subsidy,  on  a 
basis  which  will  not  add  to  our  stocks." 

The  export  acreage  provision  of  H.R. 
6196  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  meets  all  of  the  terms 
laid  down  by  the  administration. 
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The  bill  is  widely  supported  by  cot- 
ton leaders  all  across  the  Cotton  Belt. 
It  is  Just,  and  it  would,  first,  help  reduce 
the  continuing  unfavorable  balance  of 
payments  against  the  United  SUtes, 
which  in  my  opiruon  is  rapidly  becoming 
the  Achilles'  heel  of  our  country ;  second, 
it  would  deter  expansion  of  foreign 
plantings  and  additional  competition  to 
our  domestic  cotton  crop  in  future  years, 
and.  third,  give  U.S.  producers  the  same 
rights  foreign  cotton  producers  already 
have  in  the  world  market,  as  has  been 
so  ably  presented  a  few  minutes  ago  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

All  of  these  favorable  results  would  be 
accomplished  without  any  cost  whatever 
to  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  my 
State  produces  between  4  and  4' 2  million 
bushels  of  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  per 
year.  This  amounts  to  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  Kentucky's  agricultural  income. 
We  have  a  limited  cotton  production  \n 
southwestern  Kentucky  which  generally 
produces  between  one-tenth  and  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  our  agricultural 
income.  Based  on  these  statistics  one 
might  say  that  I  have  no  interest  in  the 
bill  now  pending. 

My  State  has  a  substantial  interest  in 
textiles,  not  necessarily  at  the  primary 
level  but  more  in  the  manufacture  of 
garments,  principally  work  clothes  such 
as  overalls  and  moderately  priced  ladies' 
garments.  Kentucky  is  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing many  establishments,  especially  in 
our  rural  and  semirural  areas,  which 
give  employment  in  this  field.  The  em- 
ployees of  these  plants  are  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  pending  legislation  for  a 
very  good  reason.  They  are  competir^ 
with  imports  from  countries  with  a  wage 
scale  of  15  percent  to  50  percent  of  that 
paid  in  the  United  States.  In  addition, 
their  suppliers  pay  from  7  to  8  percent 
per  pound  more  for  raw  cotton  than  do 
their  competitors  who  enjoy  the  favor- 
able wage  differential. 

The  measure  before  us  attempts  to 
equalize  theVaw  material  cost  between 
the  domestic  processor  and  the  foreign 
processor.  This  I  approve.  I  hope  that 
we  can  find  the  formula  for  eliminating 
this  discrepancy. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  vote  for  this  bill, 
although  it  seeks  to  accomplish  this  one 
end  that  I  favor,  because  it  also  includes 
a  very  regressive  tax.  I  refer  to  the  so- 
called  wheat  certificate  plan  which  could 
much  better  be  labeled  a  "bread  tax." 

Not  long  ago  we  considered  and  passed 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  tax 
reduction  bill.  This  bill  pertained  to 
income  taxes.  I  supported  the  measure 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  certain  amend- 
ments which  I  either  offered  or  cospon- 
sored  failed  of  passage.  I  pointed  out 
then  that  there  was  nothing  in  that  bill 
to  help  the  poor.  For  indeed,  the  poor 
do  not  pay  income  taxes.  There  was 
nothing  in  that  bill  to  help  the  widow 
of  the  frugal  man  who  had  out  of  his 
own  savings  bought  a  few  stocks  so  that 
she  might  live  in  a  reasonable  degree  of 
comfort  through  her  remaining  years. 
In  fact,  her  taxes  were  increased  by  the 
bill.  The  Federal  retail  sales  taxes  were 
not  touched  under  the  bill.    An  amend- 


ment to  achieve  this  end  which  I  offered 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [  Mr.  Dirksbn  )  was  defeated 
in  a  close  vote. 

The  taxes  that  we  failed  to  repeal  or 
amend  were  regressive  taxes  in  that  they 
were  fundamentally  sales  taxes.  They 
fell  equally  on  all  segments  of  society 
both  rich  and  poor.  The  bread  tax  pro- 
posed under  the  bill  now  before  us  is 
worse  than  regressive.  Indeed  it  falls 
much  more  heavily  on  the  poor  than  the 
rich.  It  is  a  fact  in  this  country  that 
those  with  very  low  incomes  have  to 
exercise  great  care  in  their  food  budgets. 
The  wealthy  can  find  a  variety  of  pro- 
tein and  energy-source  foods  because 
they  can  afford  them.  The  poor  must 
concentrate  on  the  very  cheapest  pro- 
tein sources.  For  this  reason,  it  is  logical 
that,  in  the  South,  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  wheat  products  per  week 
is  nearly  4*2  pounds  for  families  with  a 
total  income  of  $2,000  a  year  as  opposed 
to  less  than  2*2  pounds  per  capita  with 
families  of  over  $10,000  a  year  of  income. 
Taking  the  United  States  as  a  whole  the 
ratio  is  somewhat  reduced  in  both  cate- 
gories from  3.83  pounds  per  person  per 
week  for  the  very  poor  to  2.3  pounds 
among  those  with  incomes  of  over 
$10,000.  Wheat  products  offer  just  about 
the  cheapest  source  of  protein  in  the 
U.S.  diet. 

The  bill  before  us  has  a  70-cent-per- 
bushel  wheat  certificate.  This  amount 
has  to  be  paid  by  the  processor.  Since 
the  milling  industry  has  a  very  low  gross 
profit,  this  exorbitant  amount  will  ob- 
viously have  to  be  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. Pursuant  to  the  figures  which 
I  have  jxost  quoted  It  is  obvious  the  chief 
burden  will  fall  on  those  least  able  to 
pay.  For  they  indeed  consume  a  much 
higher  per  capita  volume  of  wheat  and 
wheat  products  than  does  our  society 
generally. 

I  well  remember  the  so-called  process- 
ing tax  of  the  1930's.  At  that  time  I 
was  engaged  in  the  fiour  milling  busi- 
ness. We  had  to  pay  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment 30  cents  for  each  bushel  of  wheat 
that  we  ground.  Our  net  profit  was 
less  than  2  cents  per  bushel  so.  obviously, 
we  were  forced  to  pass  this  on.  The  bill 
before  us  calls  for  a  certificate  of  not  30 
cents  per  bushel  but  70  cents  per  bushel. 
All  of  this  burden  will  be  borne  by  the 
taxpayer.  Yet  because  our  low-income 
taxpayers  turn  to  wheat  products  as  the 
cheapest  source  of  protein  and  energy 
food  they  will  pay  the  lion's  share. 

Mr.  President,  "war  on  poverty  '  is  a 
clever  phrase.  I  trust  that  we  will  make 
it  a  battle  cry  of  deeds,  and  not  just  a 
palliative  phrase.  The  best  way  to  start 
our  war  on  f>overty  is  to  defeat  the  pend- 
ing legislation. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  know  that  the  bakery 
oCBcials  of  the  country  have  already  an- 
nounced that  even  if  the  price  of  wheat 
falls  as  low  as  $1.25  a  bushel,  they  are 
not  going  to  lower  the  price  of  bread? 

Mr  MORTON.  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  baking  industry,  but  I  know  that 
throughout  the  South,  where  they  buy 


25-cent  sacks  of  fiour,  if  that  price  goes 
up  there  will  be  a  diminution  in  the 
use  of  fiour  there. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  has 
referred  to  the  bread  tax. 

Mr.  MORTON.  In  my  part  of  the 
country,  when  it  is  cooked  in  one's  own 
home,  it  is  still  bread. 

Mr  McGOVERN.  On  last  May  22, 
after  the  referendum,  the  bakery  offi- 
cials of  the  country  were  asked  if  they 
foresaw  a  drop  In  the  price  of  bread 
because  of  the  prospect  of  a  decrease 
in  the  price  of  wheat,  and,  without  fail, 
they  replied  that  the  amount  of  wheat 
that  went  into  a  loaf  of  bread  was  such 
an  insignificant  part  of  the  cost  of  a 
loaf  of  bread  that  they  could  not  fore- 
see any  reduction  in  bread  prices  at  all. 
Actually,  what  we  have  seen  over  the 
past  12  or  15  years  is  a  falling  off  in  the 
price  of  wheat:  yet  at  the  same  time 
that  has  been  taking  place,  the  price 
of  flour  and  of  bread  has  been  going  up. 
I  want  to  remind  the  Senator  of  some- 
thing I  am  sure  he  knows  as  well  as  or 
better  than  I  do.  There  are  only  about 
2  or  2 '2  cents'  worth  of  wheat  in  a  loaf 
of  bread,  and  even  the  baking  and  mill- 
ing people  themselves  say  this  represents 
such  a  small  amount  that  it  would  not 
affect  the  price  of  bread  one  iota. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  invite  the  Senator 
to  go  down  into  my  part  of  the  country. 
I  do  not  care  where  it  is.  Take  Tal- 
ladega, Ala.,  or  any  place  else  down 
there,  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
home  baking,  and  where  there  are  many 
families  with  an  annual  income  of  less 
than  $3,000.  The  Senator  cannot  tell 
me  that  the  price  of  flour  at  the  grocers, 
where  they  buy  a  25-cent  bag  of  flour— 
and  that  is  what  most  of  the  people  there 
buy— is  not  affected  by  the  price  of 
wheat  or  the  price  that  the  miller 
charges  the  grocer  or  wholesaler  for 
that  flour.  It  clearly  has  a  reflection  on 
the  price.  I  can  remember  when  wheat 
went  up  1  cent  a  bushel  the  price  of  fiour 
to  the  A.  k  P.  and  other  stores  was  raised 
5  cents  a  barrel.  It  had  to  be  done.  We 
were  operating  on  a  margin  of  5  cents 
a  barrel. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Sometimes  when 
the  price  of  a  basic  farm  commodity  is 
increased.  I  think  it  is  true  that  the 
processors  use  it  as  an  excuse  for  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  the  processed 
commodity:  but.  unfortunately,  when 
the  price  of  a  basic  farm  commodity 
comes  down,  they  seldom,  if  ever,  re- 
spond with  lower  retail  prices. 

In  the  pending  bill,  we  are  not  pro- 
posing to  increase  the  price  of  wheat; 
we  are  proposing  to  make  the  price  of 
food  wheat  remain  where  it  is  at  pres- 
ent, roughly,  $2  a  bushel. 

If  we  do  nothing  at  all,  the  price  of 
wheat  will  fall  as  low  as  $1.25  a  bushel. 
That  is  about  50  percent  of  parity.  Sure- 
ly, the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  not 
asking  the  wheat  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try to  accept  only  50  percent  of  a  fair 
price  in  order  to  help  the  bread  con- 
sumers, even  if  what  he  hopes  for  turns 
out  to  be  true— that  is,  that  by  cutting 
the  price  of  wheat  to  $1.25  a  bushel,  the 
price  of  bread  is  going  to  be  1  cent  a  loaf 
less.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  an  unfair 
way  to  attack  the  problem  of  poverty. 
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Mr.  MORTON.  I  am  not  asking  the 
wheat  farmer  to  get  anything  less  than 
anybody  else. 

I  want  to  see  him  get  a  reasonable 
p>ercentage  of  parity.  I  just  do  not  like 
the  processing  tax  or  the  certificate  pro- 
gram. I  think  it  was  called  the  process- 
ing tax  at  one  time,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  it  to  be  unconstitutional 
when  they  knocked  out  the  AAA. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  knows 
that  we  are  not  trying  to  raise  the  price 
of  wheat.  We  are  attempting  to  hold  it 
where  it  Is  at  a  time  when  the  wheat 
farmers  are  already  hard  pressed. 

Mr  MORTON.  What  would  happen 
to  the  70  cents  certificate  if  there  were 
an  increased  Increment? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  would  be 
added  to  the  price 

Mr.  MORTON.  Let  us  say  we  had 
some  crop  damage  and  wheat  went  to  a 
$2  cash  level.  Say  the  Russians  took  all 
the  available  wheat  off  the  world  market. 
The  price  would  go  to  $2  a  bushel. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Secretary  has 
a  right  each  year  to  adjust  the  support 
level.  It  can  go  to  70  cents,  or  it  can 
be  set  lower.  But  he  has  indicated  that 
for  the  1964  crop  he  would  set  it  at  70 
cents. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Even  though  today 
bread  wheat  Is  $2  In  the  cash  market? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  price  of  wheat 
to  the  miller  would  tend  to  be  held  at  ap- 
proximately $2.  It  would  not  change  the 
present  price  level  at  all.  This  bill  is 
designed  to  prevent  the  price  of  wheat 
from  dropping,  not  to  raise  it. 

Mr.  MORTON.  But  if  someone  want- 
ed to  buy  1,000  bushels  of  wheat,  he 
would  have  to  have  1.000  70-cent  certlfl- 

Mr.  McGOVERN     Yes. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Whether  he  bought 
the  wheat  at  $1.25  or  $2,  he  would  still 
have  to  pay  that. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes.  that  is  true  for 
the  1964  crop.  It  is  conceivable  that  for 
the  1965  crop  the  price  could  be  set  dif- 
ferently. That  is  what  would  happen 
under  the  1964  crop. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Milling  wheat  at  Chi- 
cago today  is  approximately  $2.  is  it  not? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  approxi- 
mately right. 

Mr.  MORTON.  So  after  the  bill  was 
passed,  the  purchaser  would  still  have  to 
pay  $2  plus  the  70-cent  certificate? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  No.  The  support 
rate  is  set  today  at  different  levels  than 
it  would  be  in  the  absence  of  this  bill. 
What  it  will  be  under  the  bill  if  passed 
is  a  price  of  $1.30  plus  the  70-cent  cer- 
tificate. Today  the  total  of  price  sup- 
port and  other  assistance  comes  to  $2. 
So  we  are  not  changing  the  price  of 
wheat  1  cent  a  bushel  under  the  leg- 
islation before  us. 

Mr.  MORTON.  A  miller  today  has  to 
go  into  the  terminal  market  and  pay 
$2  for  a  bushel  of  wheat.  This  we  agree 
on.  If  this  is  put  into  effect,  why  is  he 
not  still  going  to  pay  $2  for  the  wheat 
after  this  bill  becomes  law? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  so  I  may 
answer  the  question? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORTON.    I  yield. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Be- 
cause the  support  price  for  the  wheat 
alone,  when  not  accompanied  by  the  cer- 
tificate, will  drop  from  approximately  $2 
a  bushel  to  $1.30.  This  is  a  2 -year  bill. 
So  the  consumer  will  be  buying  wheat 
for  nonfood  purposes  at  a  cheaper  price 
than  he  is  today.  For  food  use  the  cer- 
tificate will  bring  the  total  price  up  to 
same  amount  the  miller  has  to  pay  today. 
But  the  farmer  does  not  receive  certifi- 
cates for  all  the  wheat  he  produces.  For 
some  of  his  wheat  he  will  only  receive 
$1.30.  This  is  why  the  North  IDakota 
Farmers  Union  is  opposed  to  the  bill,  be- 
cause the  farmers'  income  will  be  less. 
The  consumers  are  getting  a  break. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  Farmers  Union 
opposes  the  bill? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  They 
do  in  my  State. 

Mr.  MORTON.  It  Is  one  of  the  few 
times  I  find  myself  in  agreement  with 
that  organization.  I  am  glad  I  have  sup- 
port for  my  position. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr .  MORTON .     I  yield . 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     As  I  interpret  the 
colloquy,  it  is  tied  in  to  the  cost  to  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  we  go  back  10 
years  or  more,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
average  price  of  wheat  per  bushel  has 
been  $2:  but  what  has  happened  to  the 
price  of  bread  in  th©  past  decade? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  price  has  gone 
steadily  up  in  the  last  15  years. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  it  is  not  the 
farmer,  it  is  not  the  miller,  but  it  Is  some- 
body in  between  that  has  been  getting 
the  "gravy." 

What  we  are  doing  is  asking  for  a 
continuation  of  $2  wheat.  Otherwise,  it 
WiU  go  down  to  $1.15,  $1.25,  or  $1.30,  if 
this  kind  of  legislation  is  not  forthcom- 
ing. As  far  as  the  consumer  is  con- 
cerned, he  is  protected  now  as  well  as  he 
hsis  always  been  protected.  The  farm- 
ers and  millers  are  not  responsible  for 
the  increase  in  the  price  of  bread  which 
has  increased  at  least  twofold  in  the  past 
10  years. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  very  much  in 
sympathy  with  the  viewpoint  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  about  the 
bread  tax.  Let  us  make  no  excuses  for 
it.  This  is  a  bread  tax  and  that  is  all  it 
is. 

Table  3  of  the  report  which  the  com- 
mittee has  filed  states  that  according  to 
the  report  the  ending  stocks  of  wheat 
were  the  lowest.  In  1963,  since  1957  and 
1958.  It  may  be  true  that  the  amount  of 
wheat  which  goes  into  a  loaf  of  bread 
costs  only  2  or  21/2  cents.  I  recall  how 
Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
during  the  situation  which  developed 
over  the  price  of  steel,  maintained  that 
the  price  of  $5  or  $6  to  which  United 
States  Steel  wished  to  raise  its  steel 
prices  would  result  in  raising  the  price 
$10,  $15,  $20,  or  $50  a  ton  of  steel  to  the 
manufacturer. 

The  same  thing  will  happen  here. 
When  Senators  talk  about  $1.25  wheat, 
they  are  talking  against  the  facts.    Sen- 


ators also  said,  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture said  last  spring  when  the  wheat 
farmers  declared  overwhelmingly,  "'We 
have  had  enough  of  this,"  that  we  were 
going  to  have  75-million-bushel  wheat 
in  this  country.  We  did  not  end  up  with 
75-million-bushel  wheat,  we  ended  up 
with  something  like  52V2-  or  53-million- 
bushel  wheat.  There  are  many  signs  in 
many  areas  of  the  country,  including 
the  Great  Plains,  that  crops  will  be  ab- 
normally low.  Still,  \f  we  could  get  good 
administration  of  the  wheat,  we  prob- 
ably will  have  a  higher  demand.  My 
point  is  that  there  is  no  justification  for 
making  the  statement  that  we  will  have 
$1.25  or  $1.30  wheat. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
He  makes  his  point  perfectly.  Just 
because  the  support  is  going  to  $1.30 
does  not  mean  that  the  cash  market  on 
bread  wheats  or  even  the  pastry  wheats, 
or  Soft  Reds,  and  so  on,  is  going  down 
to  $1.30,  as  well  as  wheat  in  short  sup- 
ply, which  is  putting  70  cents  on  top  of 
the  present  cash  market. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  exactly  what 
we  would  be  doing,  make  no  mistake 
about  it.  If  the  amendment  which  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  offered 
is  passed,  that  no  stocks  go  out  of  the 
commodity  market — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  10  percent  or  15  percent, 
but  I  would  support  15  percent  myself — 
we  might  further  alleviate  the  condi- 
tion, because  considering  the  present 
policy  of  the  Government  what  we  have 
done  is  to  put  an  arbitrary  ceiling  on 
the  free  market  of  wheat.  Anyone  could 
go  to  the  CCC.  and  by  gambling  5  per- 
cent could  be  assured  that  he  would  get 
wheat  at  that  price  whether  it  was  next 
month,  6  months,  or  a  year  from  now. 
I  am  putting  in  a  plug  for  the  amend- 
ment because  I  believe  it  is  badly  needed. 
So  if  the  amendment  is  passed,  and 
remembering  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky— and  I  believe  he  has 
made  a  great  contribution— make  no 
mistake  about  it,  the  end  result  will  be 
a  bread  tax  and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  j^eld? 
Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  have  been  listening 
to  the  colloquy.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
argument  between  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  comes  down  to  this;  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  suggests  that  if 
we  psiss  the  bill,  which  is  said  to  be  $2 
plus  70  cents  processing  tax.  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  says  "No,"  it  will 
not  be  that  way.  that  the  price  will  be 
$1.30  plus  the  70  cents  processing  tax. 
So  we  will  come  out  the  same  way. 

I  wish  to  make  sure  that  we  are  not 
in  a  confusion  of  terms  here,  because 
the  Senator  from  North  I>akota  said  that 
the  price  support  under  this  bill  would 
be  $1.30;  but  as  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky just  brought  out,  the  mere  fact 
that  the  price  is  $1.30,  or  for  that  matter 
$1.10,  or  16  cents,  does  not  mean  that 
the  market  price  will  be  there.  80  what 
we  are  probably  talking  about  is  what 
the  market  price  will  be  for  wheat  after 
the  bill  passes. 

I  understand  that  the  argument  the 
other  day  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota was  making  is  that  we  want  the 
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price  of  food  wheat  to  be  at  $2.  If  this 
is  the  objective,  then  we  can  expect  that 
after  the  bill  passes  the  price  will  be  $2 
and  not  $1.30,  which  is  the  support  price. 
If  that  is  correct,  then  I  believe  that  the 
point  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  mak- 
ing is  very  well  taken  that  we  are  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  $2  wheat  plus  the 
70-cent  processing  tax. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  This 
morning,  the  Washington  Post  quotes 
wheat  in  Chicago  closing  at  $1.61^4  to 
$1.63S-  Backing  that  off  to  the  farm 
price,  we  have  to  reduce  that  by  25  cents 
a  bushel.  The  grain  trade  in  Chicago  is 
guessing  that  wheat  will  be  selling  at 

about  $1  36  a  bushel 

Mr  MORTON.  That  is  $1.63. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  the  price  in  Chicago.  But  the  average 
farm  price  would  be  about  $1.36.  We 
were  guessing  that  we  would  be  carrying 
over  wheat  at  750  million  bushels.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  makes  it 
around  900  million  bushels.  We  thought 
we  were  going  to  use  this  for  the  wheat 
sale  to  Russia  but  now  Russia  will  go  to 
Canada  for  the  rest  of  the  sale,  so  this 
export  of  wheat  is  a  most  uncertain 
thing  to  be  depended  on  for  a  price. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  agree  with  that 
statement. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  one  point? 
Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield. 
Mr  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  get  this 
information  about  what  the  carryover 
stocks  are,  but  the  facts  are  that  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  which  we  have  be- 
fore us  on  table  3,  page  21.  shows  the 
ending  stocks  for  1963  at  740  million 
bushels 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  yield- 
ing to  me.  I  have  been  somewhat  pleased 
to  hear  of  the  great  concern  for  the 
consumers  of  this  Nation.  We  talk  about 
a  bread  tax  being  a  great  burden  on  the 
consiimer.  The  fact  is,  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  that  this 
will  not  increase  the  price  of  flour,  but 
if  we  are  so  concerned  about  the  con- 
sumer we  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  implementing  legislation  on  a 
coffee  agreement. 

A  year  ago  today,  March  3,  coffee  was 
33*2  cents  a  pound  on  the  New  York 
commodity  market.  Today,  it  is  51  cents 
per  pound.  That  is  17  cents  a  pound 
extra.  One  cent  means  the  equivalent 
of  $35  million.  If  we  are  concerned 
about  the  consumer,  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  think  about  this  coffee 
tax. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  tun 
disappointed  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi evidently  did  not  look  at  the  table 
I  placed  In  the  Record  on  February  28. 
appearing  on  page  4002.  when  we  were 
debating  the  cotton  issue.  The  table  that 
I  placed  in  the  Record  indicates  that  of 
the  white  cotton  \n  CCC  stocks  80  percent 
of  the  1-inch  staple  was  Strict  Low  Mid- 
dling or  better.    In  the  case  of   1^- 


inch  cotton  about  83  percent  was  Strict 
Low  Middling  or  better.  Of  the  l>i.-,- 
inch,  about  94  percent  was  Strict  Low 
Middling  or  better.  In  the  case  of  1  Sj- 
inch  cotton  about  95  percent  was  Strict 
Low  Middlmg  or  better,  and  in  the  case 
of  l'»-inch  about  99  percent  was  Strict 
Low  Middling  or  better. 

How  in  the  name  of  commonsense  can 
Mr.  Godfrey  write  the  kind  of  letter 
he  has  written  to  the  Senate?  I  cannot 
understand  it. 

I  am  bound  to  conclude  that  the  bill 
seems  to  have  something  for  every  seg- 
ment of  our  cotton  society.  We  are  pro- 
viding for  the  textile  mills.  We  are  pro- 
viding for  the  large  growers  and  the 
small  growers  and  everyone  in  between. 
The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington)  discusses  an  angle  new  to 
me.  Perhaps  8  years  ago  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  provided 
for  the  release  and  reapportionment  of 
the  cotton  acreage  not  planted  in  various 
States.  In  the  cotton  States  of  the 
Southeast  a  great  deal  of  the  cotton  was 
not  being  planted.  Congress  passed  a  law 
under  which  cotton  acreage  not  planted 
In  a  State  or  in  a  county  could  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  grower  to  another.  That 
situation  does  not  exist  In  California,  be- 
cause all  the  allotments  that  are  given 
to  California  are  planted.  All  the  allot- 
ments in  Missouri  are  planted.  So  the 
cry  is.  "Give  us  this  extra  planting,  not 
because  we  need  the  cotton,  but  because 
we  need  the  additional  acreage."  Let 
us  not  worry  aboui  the  cost,  or  whether 
we  add  to  stocks  or  not. 

That  Is  what  Is  happening.  I  repeat 
that  If  the  extra  acreage  Is  permitted, 
there  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  it 
win  aggravate  our  cotton  surplus  situa- 
tion. There  Is  no  doubt  that  every  pound 
of  cotton  that  Is  produced  on  these  extra 
acres  will  be  In  direct  competition  with 
the  huge  surpluses  that  we  now  have  on 
hand. 

I    cannot    understand    some    of    my 
friends   In   the   Senate.     They   say   we 
should  get  rid  of  the  surpluses,  and  then 
they  say  we  should  give  them  a  little  bit 
more  here  and  there  and  everywhere. 
That  Is  what  the  extra  cotton  planting 
means  to  many  cotton  farmers  In  the 
West  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
but  particularly  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
What  we  ought  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of 
our  surpluses  as  fast  as  we  can  and  save 
all  the  storage  charges.    We  cannot  do 
that  If  the  Secretary  of.  Agriculture  Is 
permitted,  under  the  bill,  to  Increase  the 
acreage  In  various  parts  of  the  country. 
I  repeat  that  this  additional  acreage 
Is  limited  to  10  percent  of  the  allotted 
acres  for  1964.    However,  after  1964,  for 
1965,  1966.  and  1967,  there  Is  no  limita- 
tion.   The  only  finding  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  must  make  Is  that 
the  surplus  will  be  reduced  by  at  least 
a  million  bales.     After  he  makes  that 
determination,    which   will    be   easy    to 
make,  he  will  be  able  to  allocate  the  acres 
that  I  Indicated  a  little  while  ago.    These 
amount  to  as  much  as  450.000  acres  of 
cotton   that  can  be   planted  over  and 
above  the  allocations,  for  a  total  of  as 
much  as  700,000  bales  per  year.    This  is 
In  face  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  carry- 
over now  of  about  13  million  bales.    I 
hope  that  the  amendment  is  adopted. 


Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  would  be  good  enough  to  explain 
one  question  that  arises.  I  refer  to  the 
table  at  the  bottom  of  page  15  of  the 
committee  report.  It  is  entitled  "Upland 
Cotton."  I  note  that  under  "acreage." 
the  first  Item.  It  Is  shown  that  under 
present  legislation  14,900,000  acres  would 
be  planted;  whereas  under  the  pending 
bill  12.600,000  acres  would  be  planted. 
That  represents  a  difference  of  2.3  mil- 
lion acres.  Where  does  the  extra  10  per- 
cent for  exports  show  up  In  these  figures? 
Mr  ELLENDER.  It  does  not  show  up 
as  a  specific  Item  In  the  figures  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred.  It  would  be 
allocated  by  the  Secretary  during  the 
years  1964.  1965.  and  1966.  What  table 
does  the  Senator  refer  to? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  reading  from  the 
second  table  on  page  15.  "Upland  Cot- 
ton.'  The  third  Item  shows  the  acreage 
planted  as  14,900.000  under  the  present 
law.  and  12.600.000  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  does  not  show 
specifically.  The  reason  why  there  is  a 
difference  in  acreage  between  14.9  million 
and  12.6  million  Is  that  It  is  estimated 
that  those  who  will  plant  for  the  domes- 
tic market  only  would  decrease  their 
acreage.  In  other  words.  It  Is  supposed 
that  two-thirds  of  the  allotted  acres  will 
grow  cotton  for  domestic  use.  That 
would  counteract  the  export  market  acre- 
age provision  and  account  for  the  net 
difference  between  14.9  million  acres  and 
12  6  million  acres. 

Mr.  MILLER.  There  Is  a  difference 
there  of  2.3  million  acres.  Suppose  the 
Senator's  amendment  prevails.  Will  the 
difference  be  2.3  million  acres? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  will  be  increased 
if  my  amendment  prevails.  Under  the 
committee  bill  the  total  acreage  would 
be  Increased  to  the  extent  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  would  fix  it.  As  I 
said.  In  1964  it  would  be  increased  by  not 
more  than  10  percent.  However,  In  1965, 
after  he  determines  that  the  surplus 
would  be  reduced  by  a  million  bales,  he 
can  fix  It  at  whatever  percentage  he 
wishes  to  fix  It. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  Just 
a  moment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  Is  in  the  law. 
I  challenged  my  good  friend  on  Friday  to 
show  how.  under  the  law.  I  was  wrong. 
Up  to  now  he  has  not  done  so.  Under  the 
law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the 
right  to  fix  it  at  whatever  figure  he  de- 
sires, so  long  as  he  concludes  that  the 
carryover  will  be  reduced  by  a  million 
bales. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     Eight  million  bales 
is  the  normal  carryover. 
Mr.  ELLENDEIR.    Normal  carryover? 
Mr.  EASTLAND.     Yes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     The  Senator  knows 
better  than  that. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No:  I  do  not.  I 
know  it  is  that  amount.  The  Secretary 
is  limited  in  the  amount  he  can  raise  the 
acreage,  so  long  as  the  carryover  is  above 
8  million  bales. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  the  carryover 
Is  reduced  to  8  million  bales,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  can  Increase  the  ex- 
port market  acreage  to  any  amount  he 
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wishes  to  Increase  it.  That  Is  in  the  law. 
I  challenge  my  good  friend  to  show  me  to 
the  contrary. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  bill  provides,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  that  until  we  get 
down  to  a  normal  carryover — and  that  is 
8  million  bales,  because  it  is  necessary  to 
have  some  selectivity  for  the  different 
grades  and  staples  that  the  trade  wants — 
the  Secretary  cannot  Increase  the  acre- 
age, under  the  bill.  It  It  will  prevent  a 
1  million  bale  decrease  in  the  carryover. 
That  is  a  part  of  the  package.  If  the 
package  Is  carried  out.  we  will  reduce 
CCC  stocks  down  to  3.100,000  bales. 

Mr.  ELLENDEIR.  I  dislike  to  disagree 
with  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  but  this  Is 
the  first  time  I  have  heard  that  the  nor- 
mal carryover  Is  8  million  bales.  I  have 
never  heard  that  before.  That  is  what 
convinces  me  that  once  the  8-milllon- 
bale  minimum  Is  reached,  the  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  will  allocate  above 
the  minimum  amount  of  cotton  to  be 
produced,  as  provided  in  the  bill,  to  who- 
ever desires  It  and  without  price  sup- 
ports. My  contention  is  that  every  bale 
that  is  produced  over  and  above  the 
amount  permitted  on  the  allotted  acres 
is  bound  to  come  In  competition  with  the 
surplus  now  on  hand. 

As  I  understood  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  other  Senators  who  are 
proposing  this  measure,  the  purpose  is  to 
get  rid  of  surpluses,  not  to  Increase  them. 
I  do  not  know  how  the  surplus  can  help 
Increasing  If  the  Secretary  Is  permitted 
to  Increase  the  acreage  over  and  above 
the  allotment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  deplore  two  good 
friends  not  being  able  to  get  together  on 
the  amount  of  the  carryover  of  cotton 
bales.  However.  I  wish  they  would  get 
together  on  the  question  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  has  raised.  As  I  understand 
the  position  of  the  Senator  frMn  Missis- 
sippi, if  the  amendment  is  adopted,  more 
acres  will  go  Into  competition  with  mid- 
western  crops  such  as  soybeans  and  feed 
grains.  My  question  Is:  If  the  amend- 
ment Is  adopted,  how  will  that  affect  the 
2.3-mllllon  acre  reduction  In  planting  as 
set  forth  In  the  table.  I  understood  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  say  that  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  would  not 
affect  the  reduction.  Apparently  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  are  apart  on  this  point. 
It  would  be  helpful  to  us  who  are  Inter- 
ested In  competition  to  know  what  the 
correct  answer  is. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  if  my  amendment  Is  adopted, 
there  would  be  a  bigger  reduction  in 
acreage. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  says  that  that  cotton  would 
he  grown  in  areas  where,  because  of  the 
type  of  cotton  grown,  it  would  not  con- 
tribute to  the  surplus. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  expwrt  sujreage  provision  pro- 
vides the  only  means  available  in  this  bill 
to  inject  sound  economic  principles  into 
cotton  price  support  and  acreage  allot- 
ment determinations. 

As  we  all  know,  efficiencies  of  produc- 
tion vary  widely  in  different  sections  of 
the  Cotton  Belt.  Some  producers  are 
able  because  of  better  land,  larger  opera- 


tions, the  application  of  technology  and 
the  ability  to  obtain  needed  capital,  to 
produce  and  sell  cotton  for  a  lower  price 
tjian  other  producers  who  are  limited  In 
some  or  all  of  these  factors. 

I  urge  that  the  most  Important  con- 
sideration in  any  future  cotton  program 
is  the  need  to  recognize  that  differences 
do  exist  among  individual  producers,  and 
to  provide  ways  and  means  for  the  indi- 
vidual producer  to  participate  in  acre- 
age control  and  price  support  programs 
according  to  his  Individual  needs  and 
conditions.  We  cannot  afford  a  program 
that  would  only  recognize  the  problems 
of  the  15-acre  producer  who  accounts  for 
some  20  percent  of  our  total  cotton  pro- 
duction. The  problems  of  the  15-acre 
producers  are  important,  but  we  must  be 
mindful  of  the  problems  of  the  larger 
producer  who  accounts  for  the  remaining 
80  percent  of  the  cotton  crop. 

A  great  many  cotton  producers  are 
anxious  to  expand  their  production  and 
strengthen  cotton's  competitive  price  po- 
sition through  the  more  efficient  use  of 
land  and  equipment.  They  are  willing 
to  accept  lower  prices  and  help  reduce 
the  outlay  of  public  funds  in  return  for 
the  opiX)rtunlty  to  produce  more  cotton. 
These  producers  are  generally  in  areas 
of  the  Cotton  Belt  that  have  not  bene- 
fited to  any  great  extent  from  the  release 
and  reapportionment  program.  There 
has  been  no  way  provided  for  them  to 
recover  from  drastic  cuts  In  Individual 
farm  acreage  and  they,  unlike  the  pro- 
ducers who  now  receive  bonus  acreage 
above  their  proportionate  share  of  the 
national  acreage  allotment,  are  paying 
the  full  price  for  price  support  protec- 
tion. 

The  export  acreage  provision  is  a 
simple  and  practical  way  to  Inject  btully 
needed  flexibility  into  the  acreage  con- 
trol and  price  support  program.  It  rec- 
ognizes the  wide  variations  in  land 
capability,  technology,  farming  condi- 
tions, availability  of  allotted  acreage, 
and  other  factors  prevailing  across  the 
Cotton  Belt.  It  would  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  preserving  acreage  for  all  pro- 
ducers in  this  country  as  it  would  give 
U.S.  producers  the  same  rights  that  for- 
eign producers  already  have  in  the  world 
market,  and  for  this  reason  would  deter 
expansion  of  foreign  plantings.  It 
would  strengthen  cotton  markets  for  all 
U.S.  producers,  and  would  do  so  at  no 
cost  to  the  Government. 

I  strongly  feel  that  the  export  acre- 
age provision  coupled  with  the  domestic 
subsidy  to  the  cotton  trade  would  ac- 
complish the  basic  objectives  of  a  sound 
program  for  cotton  and  all  cotton  pro- 
ducers. These  provisions  support  and 
complement  each  other.  There  would 
be  little,  if  any.  chance  for  either  to  suc- 
ceed alone.  I  want  to  see  public  funds 
used  for  a  program  that  will  allow  our 
cotton  Industry  to  produce  and  sell  rather 
than  continue  a  program  that  is  forcing 
us  to  retrench  and  store.  With  proper 
consideration  for  all  producers,  I  feel 
confident  of  success.  If  we  should  fall  In 
this  respect,  the  results  would  doubtlessly 
be  disappointing  to  all  of  us. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  21.  1963,  1,218.172  wheat  farmers 
went  to  the  polls  and  cast  their  ballots 
in  regard  to  wheat  programs.    A  clear 


majority  of  these  farmers  voted  against 
the  wheat  certificate  program.  Over 
89,000  wheat  farmers  went  to  the  polls  in 
Ohio:  over  three-fourths  of  those  voting 
voted  "no"  to  the  wheat  certificate  plan. 
Today  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes 
is  being  asked  to  aw^rove  a  certificate 
program  for  wheat  which  is  basically  the 
same  as  that  rejected  by  farmers  last 
May.  But  this  time  we  are  asked  to 
place  the  program  into  op>eration  without 
a  referendum  and  despite  the  feelings  of 
our  wheat  producers.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  be  a  party  to  such  an  under- 
taking. 

H.R.  6196  imposes  a  certificate  pro- 
gram upon  the  wheat  farmer — a  certif- 
icate program  that  is  supposed  to  in- 
crease farmers'  incomes,  yet  not  increase 
consumer  prices,  and  at  the  same  time 
reduce  Government  costs.  No  program 
can  achieve  these  contradictory  results; 
the  program  authorized  by  this  bill  can- 
not achieve  such  results.  The  cost  of  an 
artificially  high  price  support  progrsmi 
for  wheat  must  be  paid  for  either  by 
consumers  or  taxpayers.  The  certificate 
plan  authorized  in  this  bill  hides  costs; 
it  does  not  reduce  them.  The  enactment 
of  this  bill  would  in  effect  place  a  process- 
ing tax  on  wheat,  and  every  American 
consumer  would  pay  that  tax  every  time 
a  loaf  of  bread  was  bought.  A  certif- 
icate program  Is  a  bread  tax.  A  miller 
must  pay  for  the  wheat  and  for  a  certif- 
icate which  gives  him  the  right  to  mill 
that  wheat.  That  cost  must  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  a  pro- 
gram of  this  type  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  our  national  policy.  But  If  it  were,  I 
would  not  support  methods  to  raise  rev- 
enue to  finance  such  a  program  that 
placed  a  tax  on  the  consumption  of 
bread.  This  constitutes  the  most  regres- 
sive form  of  taxation  ever  proposed  to 
this  legislative  body. 

American  wheat  is  in  great  demand 
today.  We  should  not  assume  that  our 
present  supply  is  inexhaustible.  Prcwn 
my  standpoint  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  I  have  seen  country  after 
country  approach  our  shores  in  need  of 
wheat.  We  may  sell  almost  a  billion 
bushels  this  year  alone,  and  next  year  at 
this  time  it  is  very  possible  that  our 
carryover  will  be  below  the  level  that 
many  feel  is  necessary  from  the  stand- 
point of  national  welfare  and  security. 

A  control  program  which  fails  to  dis- 
criminate as  to  types  of  wheat  and  to 
take  into  consideration  current  condi- 
tions Is  not  only  unsound,  it  is  old 
fashioned. 

H.R.  6196  contains  a  massive  subsidy 
program  for  the  cotton  Industry.  The 
cost  over  the  next  4  years  could  possibly 
exceed  $3  billion.  The  program  will  not 
solve  the  problems  of  the  cotton  industry, 
it  will  compourid  them;  it  will  not 
strengthen  the  industry,  it  will  weaken 
It.  The  bill  combines  high-price  supports 
with  direct  payments  both  to  producers 
and  to  mills.  It  is  the  most  massive 
incursion  of  Goverrunent  into  an  indus- 
try both  as  to  contrcri  and  as  to  financ- 
ing that  we  have  witnessed  for  some 
time. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be 
delegated  unprecedented  authority  and 
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extensive  discretion  In  administering  this 
program.  I  am  especially  concerned 
about  the  cotton  program  authorized  in 
this  bill  because  it  involves  direct  Gov- 
ernment payments  to  cottongrowers. 

This  type  of  subsidy  could  destroy  the 
market  price  system  ffi  cotton.  Direct 
payments  can  cause  production  to  be  in- 
creased regardless  of  market  demand: 
depress  market  prices  with  overproduc- 
tion; lead  to  even  stricter  controls;  make 
farmers  dependent  upon  Ooverrunent 
appropriations  for  an  ever  increasing 
part  of  their  income;  and  put  a  ceiling 
on  opportunity,  making  it  more  difficult 
for  young  fanners  to  get  started  in  agri- 
culture. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  H  R. 
6196.  I  have  cosponsored  S.  1617  which 
deals  with  the  wheat  program  in  a  co- 
ordinated approach  with  feed  grains. 
This  Is  the  way  I  believe  the  problem 
should  be  approached. 

THK     NEZO     POR    COTTON     LEGISLATION     TO     SAVX 
TXXTILK    WORKEXS    AND    COTTON    GROWERS 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  coming 
from  the  second  largest  cotton-produc- 
ing State  in  the  Nation,  I  have  a  deep 
interest  in  cotton  legislation.  Cotton  is 
the  largest  single  cash  farm  crop  in  Cali- 
fornia. Each  year  it  brings  to  cotton 
growers  alone  almost  $350  million.  Most 
of  these  growers  are  small  growers,  al- 
though we  do  have  some  large  farms  in 
California.  The  average  cotton  allot- 
ment. I  believe,  is  around  40  to  50  acres. 

In  the  State  of  California.  412.000  peo- 
ple live  wholly  or  in  very  substantial 
part  upon  Incomes  earned  directly  from 
cotton.  These  include  56.000  people 
living  on  cotton  farms  and  49,000  others 
whose  breadwinners  are  seasonal  domes- 
tic workers  on  cotton  farms.  The  re- 
maining 307,000  consist  of  people  whose 
income  earners  work  in  gins,  oil  mills, 
cotton  mills,  and  so  forth,  plus  cottons 
pro  rata  share  of  those  living  on  incomes 
,  from  apparel  manufacturing,  farm  sup- 
ply stores,  merchandising  operations, 
and  so  forth. 

This  by  no  means  tells  the  whole  story 
because  no  way  was  found  to  compute 
the  number  of  employees  concerned  with 
cotton  in  banks,  insurance  agencies,  de- 
partment stores,  transportation  services 
and  many  other  fields. 

The  average  annual  cash  receipts  from 
cotton  and  cottonseed  by  California 
farmers  during  calendar  years  1960 
through  1962  was  $328.5  million.  This 
makes  cotton  the  leading  crop  in  the 
leading  agricultural  State,  far  sur- 
passing its  nearest  rivals,  grapes — $149.4 
million — and  tomatoes — $122.8  million. 
It  provides  a  fifth  as  much  cash  Income 
as  all  other  crops  combined  and  a  fourth 
as  much  as  all  meat  animals,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, poultry,  and  eggs  combined. 

The  total  value  of  petroleum  and  all 
other  mineral  production  in  1961.  the 
latest  year  reported,  wsis  $1,421  million. 
Cotton  production  alone  yielded  23  p)er- 
cent  as  much  as  this. 

Thus  the  inevitable  conclusion:  If  the 
cotton  economy  is  crushed,  California 
will  lose  one  of  its  big  income  producers, 
which  win  have  a  depressing  effect  on  the 
State's  whole  economic  structure.  If 
cotton  survives  and  goes  forward,  it  will 


provide  a  stimulant  to  the  industry  and 
commerce  of  the  State  as  a  whole. 

For  over  1*2  years.  California  cotton- 
growers'  representatives  and  Industry 
leaders  have  been  meeting  with  their 
counterparts  across  the  Cotton  Belt. 
They  have  been  trying  to  reach  some 
agreement  on  legislation  to  save  the  cot- 
ton industry.  The  urgency  and  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  which  our  cotton 
farmers  face  has  now  resulted  in  the 
compromising  of  different  point«  of  view 
into  a  proposal  which  was  accepted  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  ap- 
proved overwhelmingly  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

This  legislation  has  been  called  com- 
plex. That  is  true.  But  most  of  the 
legislation  passed  by  this  body  Is  also 
complex  because  the  problems  with 
which  it  deals  are  not  simple  ones. 

May  I  state  that  this  bill  Is  not  a  Cali- 
fornia bill.  The  program  is  not  the  one 
which  California  growers  would  have 
preferred.  But,  as  a  compromise.  It  has 
a  number  of  elements  In  it  to  conunend  it. 

First.  It  Is,  I  repeat,  a  compromise 
proposed  by  the  growers  themselves. 
Almost  a  score  of  grassroots  cotton  or- 
ganizations from  across  the  belt  have 
been  meeting  in  Washington,  and  sup- 
port this  program. 

Second  It  gives  each  farmer  the  great- 
est freedom  of  choice  of  any  cotton  pro- 
gram proposed  since  I  have  been  In  the 
Senate.  Each  individual  farmer  can 
decide  for  himself  whether  he  wishes  to 
plant  fewer  acres  at  a  higher  price,  or  to 
use  his  regular  allotment  at  a  lower  price, 
or.  If  circumstances  permit,  to  plant  be- 
yond his  allotment  at  the  world  price 
without  1  cent  of  subsidy  or  loan  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

Third.  This  program  will,  according  to 
figures  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  be  much  less  costly  to  the 
Treasury  than  a  continuation  of  the  pro- 
gram under  existing  law. 

Fourth.  Finally  this  legislation  will 
benefit  the  consumers,  the  millions  and 
minions  of  people  who  live  in  our  great 
urban  areas.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Hickman  Price,  the  estimated  re- 
duction in  the  retail  price  of  cotton  goods 
under  this  proposal  will  be  most  substan- 
tial. 

Making  cotton  available  to  the  Ameri- 
can textile  mills  at  a  lower  price,  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
would  result  In  vast  savings  to  the  con- 
sumers. This  proposed  farm  legislation 
might  be  called  unique  In  that  It  will 
result  in  lower  prices  to  the  consumer 
and  not  higher. 

The  opponents  of  the  bill  have  at- 
tacked the  export  acres  plan.  In  my 
opinion,  this  feature  of  the  program  rep- 
resents an  outstanding  step  forward  in 
farm  policy.  Those  who  have  opposed 
farm  subsidies  and  those  who  feel  that 
they  should  be  reduced,  should  be  for 
the  export  acres  feature. 

For  years  our  Government,  by  Its 
price-support  policy,  held  the  umbrella 
over  foreign  producers  who  gradually 
took  away  from  the  American  growers 
more  and  more  of  the  world  market  for 
cotton.  This  trend  was  finally  stopped 
when  the  export  subsidy  law  was  en- 


acted. It  reversed  the  trend  but  at  con- 
siderable cost  to  the  taxpayers  because 
they  pay  the  subsidy. 

The  export  subsidy  was  passed  over- 
whelmingly by  this  Senate.  It  would 
now  appear  that  some  groups  and  Indi- 
viduals in  this  Nation  who  supported  the 
principle  of  the  export  subsidy  as  being 
necessary  and  valid,  now  oppose  the 
same  principle  when  it  is  applied  to  our 
domestic  market. 

We  In  this  country  have  sat  by  and 
seen  our  foreign  cotton  markets  taken 
over  by  increasing  production  from  for- 
eign lands,  some  of  which  have  been  fi- 
nanced and  managed  by  American  capi- 
tal. Mexico,  Central  America,  Brazil, 
South  America.  Africa,  Spain,  and  the 
Middle  East  have  moved  into  markets 
which  once  were  ours.  They  have  dis- 
placed American  land.  American  labor, 
and  American  machinery  In  the  world 
markets. 

In  effect,  we  have  said  to  the  American 
farmer  "You  cannot  grow  cotton  in  com- 
petition with  the  Latin  American  grow- 
ers, or  the  African  growers,  or  the  grow- 
ers in  any  foreign  land,  unless  you  want 
to  take  your  money  and  go  to  one  of 
these  countries,  and  buy  their  land,  and 
use  their  labor  to  produce  it.  You  will 
have  to  lase  their  machinery,  you  will 
have  to  use  their  trucks,  you  will,  of 
course,  have  the  advantage  of  their 
cheap  labor." 

The  export  acres  program  of  this  bill, 
on  the  other  hand,  says  to  the  grower 
"If  you  want  to  use  American  farmland, 
American  labor.  American  machinery, 
American  trucks,  and  pay  the  highest 
wages  in  the  world,  and  use  our  unem- 
ployed workers  to  compete  In  this  world 
market  without  one  cent  of  Government 
subsidy,  you  may  do  so."  What  Is  wrong 
with  that? 

I  think  that  this  program  is  in  line 
with  the  highest  traditions  of  private 
enterprise  and  the  American  competitive 
spirit.  I  favor  It  because  It  will  give 
the  American  grower  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  in  the  world  market  that 
a  foreign  grower  has  In  his  native  land. 
And  those  rights  and  privileges  are  be- 
ing denied  to  him  under  present  law. 

These  export  acres  cannot  be  au- 
thorized by  the  Secretary  unless  the 
national  carryover  Is  scheduled  to  drop 
1  million  bales  in  the  year  for  which 
they  are  authorized.  For  the  first  year 
of  operation,  the  amount  of  export  ac-es 
could  not  exceed  10  percent.  Most  grow- 
ers In  the  cotton  belt  will  not  choose  to 
plant  these  exr>ort  acres  on  which  the 
cotton  must  be  grown  without  Govern- 
ment loan  or  price  support,  and  which, 
by  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  must  be 
exported  and  sold  on  the  world  market. 
Most  growers  in  California  will  not  use 
them,  but  some  efficient  growers  will. 
California  cotton  has  a  great  export 
market.  We  could  sell  even  more  Cali- 
fornia cotton  abroad  if  it  were  available. 
California  export  cotton  will  not  dis- 
place other  U.S.  cotton  and  Government 
held  stocks.  It  will  displace  foreign 
production.  It  will  mean  greater  use 
of  labor  now  underemployed  and  unem- 
ployed. It  will  help  improve  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  It  will  truly  keep  for- 
eign markets  for  American  cotton. 
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It  has  been  said  that  production  from 
these  export  acres  will  displace  sales  of 
other  U.S.  cotton.  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
think  they  will  displace  sales  of  foreign 
cotton  production  and  will  Inhibit  In- 
creased foreign  production  and  promote 
the  Increasing  domestic  use  of  our  farm 
labor,  our  American  trucks,  our  Ameri- 
can machinery.  Involving  our  vast  Indus- 
trial complex  of  high  wages  and  orga- 
nized labor. 

I  look  upon  this  legislation  as  a  re- 
prieve or  a  breathing  spell  for  the  Ameri- 
can cotton  Industry  to  get  Its  house  in 
order  so  that  It  can  compete  in  the 
world  and  domestic  market  without  aid 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Greater  re- 
search to  reduce  the  cost  of  production 
provided  for  in  this  bill  is  one  answer. 
The  sales  promotion  and  research  pro- 
gram of  the  Cotton  Producers  Insti- 
tute— all  paid  for  by  grower  contribu- 
tions— Is  another. 

The  cotton  Industry  is  Important 
enough  for  Congress  to  buy  some  time 
for  It.  The  industry  cannot  expect 
Government  support  if  It  does  not  put 
its  own  house  Into  competitive  order. 

My  personal  belief  is  that  the  cotton- 
growers  and  industry  can  exj)ect  no  fu- 
ture legislation  of  this  nature.  I  hope 
they  will  not  need  It  nor  ask  for  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
EllenderI.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDDl,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson!  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph]  Is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Eh^cLE]  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodd)  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph]  would 
each  vote  "nay. " 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton! and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Gold  water!  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
luiys  63,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 30 

Aiken 

Omening 

Monroney 

AUott 

H&rt 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Htckenlooper 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Jaylta 

Neuberger 

Brewster 

Keating 

Prouty 

Cooper 

La  use  be 

Proxmlre 

Dlrksen 

Long.  La. 

Roberteon 

Domlnlck 

Manafleld 

Slmpaon 

KUen<leT 

Mecbem 

Williams.  Del 

Oore 

MUler 

NAYS — 63 

Toung.  Ohio 

Bayb 

Case 

Pulbrlght 

Beall 

Cburcb 

Hayden 

Bible 

Clark 

Hill 

Curtis 

Holland 

Burdick 

Douglaa 

Hruaka 

Byrd.  Va 

Eaatland 

Humphrey 

Byrtl,  W.  V». 

Edmondson 

Inouye 

C»ni>on 

Ervln 

Jackson 

Car  loon 

Pone 

Johnxton 

Jordan,  N  C. 

Metcalf 

Smathers 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Morse 

Smith 

Kennedy 

MOK 

Sparkman 

Kuchel 

Muskle 

Stenuls 

Long.  Mo. 

Nelson 

Symington 

Magnuson 

Paatore 

Talmadge 

McCarthy 

Pearson 

Thurmond 

McCleUan 

Pell 

Tower 

McGee 

Rlblcoff 

Walter* 

McOovern 

Russell 

Williams,  N.J. 

Mclntyre 

Saltonetall 

Yarborough 

McNamara 

Scott 

Young,  N.  Dak 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Anderson 

Engle 

Hartke 

Cotton 

Ooldwater 

Randolph 

Dodd 

So  Mr.  Ellender's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

AMENDEMENT    NO.    437 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  437. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
will  be  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  At  the  end  of  the 
bill.  It  is  proposed  to  add  a  new  title  as 
follows: 

TITLE  III STORAGE  OF  AGMCULTTJKAL  COMMODI- 
TIES 

Sec.  301.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion Of  law — 

(a)  No  agricultural  commodity  hereafter 
acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  stored  in  any  facility  or  struc- 
ture owned,  leased,  rented,  or  controlled  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The 
Corporation  shall.  In  providing  storage  for 
any  such  commodity  acquired  by  It  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  utilize  private 
commercial  warehousing  facilities  and  struc- 
tures. The  Corporation  shall  give  first  con- 
sideration to  the  storage  of  commodities  in 
those  facilities  nearest  the  point  of  produc- 
tion, or  those  facilities  selected  by  the  pro- 
ducer within  his  normal  marketing  area. 

(b)  All  storage  facilities  and  structures 
owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  utilized  for  the  storage  of  agricultural 
commodities  shall  be  disposed  of  by  such 
Corporation  within  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
five  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  disposition  of  such  facilities  and 
structures  shall  be  made  In  accordance  with 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(c)  No  contract  heretofore  entered  Into  by 
the  *  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  provid- 
ing for  the  storage  of  any  agricultural  com- 
modity and  no  lease  of  any  facility  or  struc- 
ture (used  for  the  storage  of  agricultural 
commodities)  heretofore  entered  Into  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  re- 
newed CH-  extended  by  the  Corporation;  and 
no  funds  shall  be  expended  hereafter  for  the 
construction  of  or  for  the  repair,  alteration, 
restoration,  or  remodeling  of  any  storage 
faculty  or  structure  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The 
storage  of  all  agrlcultxiral  commodities  now 
owned  cm-  controlled  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  be  provided  for  In 
accordance  with  the  requlremente  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  existing  contracts  providing  for 
the  storage  of  such  commodities  and  upon 
the  expiration  of  existing  leases  for  facilities 
and  structures  used  for  the  storage  of  such 
commodities. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  No.  437  has  as  Its  sole  pur- 
pose that  of  getting  the  Government 
out  of  competition  with  private  enter- 
prise In  the  business  of  storage  of  agri- 
cultural commodities.  This  action 
should  have  been  taken  long  ago.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  should  be  unnecessary. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
should  never  have  been  permitted  In  the 


business  of  storing  grain  in  competition 
with  private  enterprise.  This  Is  a  func- 
tion that  should  prop)erly  be  performed 
by  the  private  sector  of  the  economy,  and 
to  the  benefit  of  all.  However,  such  Is 
not  the  case.  The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  dominates  this  field.  It  has 
pushed  the  private  storage  sector  of  our 
private  enterprise  system  to  the  point  of 
bankruptcy.  If  we  permit  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  continue 
its  operation.  It  will  ultimately  result  in 
a  situation  In  which  the  Government 
will  control  all  storage  space  for  agri- 
cultural commodities  In  this  country, 
and  no  private  facilities  will  remain. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  felt  that 
the  Government  should  be  removed  from 
competition  with  private  industry  when- 
ever and  wherever  it  is  possible.  I  was 
heartened  and  mildly  astonished,  to  say 
the  least,  to  find  somewhat  the  same 
philosophy  expressed  by  Kermit  Gordon, 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
In  appearing  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  on  Tuesday,  November  19, 
1963.  Director  Gordon,  in  testifying  on 
the  public  debt  ceiling  and  on  budgetary 
policies,  stated: 

Before  concluding  I  should  like  to  spend  a 
few  moments  In  outlining  some  of  the  more 
Important  general  policies  which  we  have 
been  applying  and  shall  continue  to  apply 
In  formulating  our  budget  proposals.  Our 
basic  policy — particularly  In  the  context  of 
these  tax  programs  now  laefore  your  com- 
mittee— continues  to  be  that  only  those 
expenditures  will  be  proposed  which  meet 
strict  criteria  of  satisfying  pressing  na- 
tional needs. 

We  are  continually  exploring  the  possibil- 
ities of  getting  the  private  sector  to  under- 
take needed  activities  which  it  can  appro- 
priately carry  out,  or  to  participate  more 
fully  In  Federal  programs. 

Mr.  President,  in  fulfillment  of  that 
budgetary  p>ollcy  as  expressed  by  the  Di- 
rector, what  better  example  could  we 
find  of  "permitting  the  private  sector  to 
undertake  needed  activities  which  It  can 
appropriately  carry  out"  than  by  per- 
mitting the  private  Industry  In  this 
country  to  store  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  agricultural  commodities. 
No  further  exploring  Is  necessary.  A 
wonderful  opportunity  Is  at  hand.  This 
Is  an  excellent  place  to  begin. 

There  have  been  many  statements  to 
the  effect  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  would  gradually  phase  itself 
out  of  the  storage  business.  But  does 
anyone  seriously  think  that  this  built-in 
monopoly  would  so  so?  No  such  long- 
establlshed  bureaucratic  rule  would 
knowingly  be  broken.  Let  us  look  at  the 
figures.  On  February  1,  1963,  the  CCC 
ovmed  a  total  of  236,195  individual  stor- 
age units.  The  CCC  carries  on  its  books 
as  of  February  29.  1964.  232,236  Individ- 
ual units:  a  sweeping  reduction  of  3,959 
units  in  13  months.  At  this  rate  of 
phaseout  by  the  CCC,  It  would  be  some- 
time near  the  year  2020  before  the  CCC 
would  find  Itself  out  of  the  storage  busi- 
ness. Think  of  that.  Some  phaseout, 
and  some  speed.  Under  my  amendment 
It  would  be  out  of  this  type  of  activity  5 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act. 

It  wlU'not  be  any  great  problem  for  the 
CCC  to  dispose  of  these  storage  facilities. 
These  are  for  the  most  part  scattered 
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across  the  countryside  in  silent  rows, 
bearing  mute  testimony  to  ridiculous 
agricultural  policies.  At  the  CCC  book 
value,  these  storage  units  would  be 
grabbed  up  by  farmers  at  the  first  op- 
portunity. In  addition,  the  CCC  would 
be  saving  the  price  of  the  ground  rental 
which  it  pays  for  the  sites  on  which  the 
bins  are  stationed. 

Is  there  any  doubt  that  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  dominates  the 
grain  storage  business?  If  so.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, look  at  the  cost  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  grain  storage.  In 
the  fiscal  year  1960.  a  total  of  $476,142.- 
705  was  paid  for  the  storage  and  handling 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  In 
the  fiscal  year  1961.  this  amount  was 
$426,766,118.  In  the  fiscal  year  1962. 
it  was  $393,245,820.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1963.  the  price  tag  for  storage  and  han- 
dling paid  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  was  $377.277.000— still  over 
$1  million  a  day  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
for  storage  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities. Can  anyone  deny  the  eflect  or 
the  magnitude  of  this  figure  in  the  grain 
storage  business? 

Look  at  the  figures  for  the  total  stor- 
age of  agricultural  commodities.  As  of 
April  1.  1963.  the  off -farm  stocks  of  grain 
in  storage  amounted  to  3. 480.023. COO 
bushels.  Of  this  amount,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  owned  2.132.070.000 
bushels.  As  of  January  1.  1964.  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  owned  2.387,- 
665.000  bushels  of  the  total  3.818,177.000 
bushels  of  grain  in  storage  off  the  farm. 

But  the  viciousness  of  this  competition 
is  not  readily  apparent.  Mr.  President. 
The  competition  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  gives  to  the  private 
storage  industry  is  like  that  the  Govern- 
ment always  gives  when  it  competes  with 
industry.  This  competition  is  such  that 
private  storage  operators  are  faced  wiith 
a  double  disadvantage.  The  buildings 
and  equipment  which  the  CCC  uses  in 
this  unfair  competition  have  been  paid 
for  by  the  taxpayers.  The  employees 
who  carry  out  this  operation  for  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  are  paid  from 
the  same  source.  But  the  private  ele- 
vators must  own  their  own  buildings; 
and  they  manage  to  find  somewhere  the 
resources  with  which  to  construct  them 
and  to  maintain  them  in  operation.  In 
addition,  they  must  pay  taxes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  is  a  profit  on  which  taxes 
can  be  assessed.  But  there  will  always 
be  taxes  on  the  buildings  they  own.  Part 
of  these  taxes  go  to  subsidize  their  com- 
petitor, the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. There  is  no  more  justification  for 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  own 
storage  facilities  in  which  to  store  its 
surplus  commodities  than  there  would 
be  for  it  to  own  and  operate  a  railroad 
or  a  truck  line  or  a  barge  line  with  which 
to  transport  these  commodities. 

This  is  the  first  step,  Mr.  President, 
in  getting  the  Government  out  of  compe- 
tition with  private  enterprise.  On 
March  14  of  last  year,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bm- 
KiTTl  introduced  a  bill,  which  was  co- 
sponsored  by  eight  other  Senators; 
namely.  Senators  McClellan,  Mtjndt, 
Byrd  of  Virginia.  Williams  of  Delaware. 
Thxtrmond,  Towir,  Millkr,  and  myself. 


It  is  S.  1093.  and  it  is  described  as  a 
bill  'to  establish  a  Federal  policy  con- 
cerning the  termination,  limitation,  or 
establishment  of  government-type  oper- 
ations of  the  Government  which  may  be 
conducted  in  competition  with  private 
enterprise,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  bill  provides  that  it  may  be  cited 
as  the  'Anti-Government  Competition 
Act." 

The  whole  question  of  Government 
competition  with  business  has  been  dis- 
cussed for  as  long  as  I  can  remember, 
and  I  know  of  no  session  of  Congress  in 
which  bills  have  not  been  introduced  in 
order  to  get  the  Government  out  of  busi- 
ness. I  say  that  this  is  a  perfect  place, 
an  excellent  place,  for  us  to  begin.  We 
should  get  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration out  of  competition  with  the 
private  storage  Industry. 

Members  are  familiar  with  the  sad  ex- 
perience the  Commodity  Credit  Corpor- 
ation has  had  in  Its  grain  storage  activ- 
ities. It  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
Spoilages,  losses,  disappearances,  and 
other  types  of  mismanagement  costs  are 
charged  off  on  the  books  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation.  And  let  no  one 
be  deceived:  There  have  been  losses,  and 
they  have  been  substantial.  The  private 
grain  storage  industry  would  be  called 
to  account  for  these  losses.  If  it  had  in- 
curred them,  and  would  be  required  to 
make  them  good.  But  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  simply  charges  the 
loss  against  the  taxpayers  who  furnish 
its  revenue.  This  is  another  illustration 
of  the  unfair  advantage  which  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  has  in  its 
competition  with  private  enterprise. 

This  amendment  would  require  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  store 
all  agricultural  commodities  acquired 
by  it  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  £w:t  in  private  commercial  facili- 
ties. The  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration is  directed  by  this  bill  to 
give  first  consideration  to  the  stor- 
age of  commodities  in  the  facilities 
nearest  the  point  of  production  or  in  the 
facilities  selected  by  the  producer  within 
his  normal  marketing  area.  Private 
commercial  warehousing  facilities  and 
structures  would  include  the  facilities 
owned  by  cooperatives.  In  fact,  this  pro- 
vision would  apply  to  any  facility  that  Is 
not  Government  owned.  This  would  not 
handicap  the  Government  in  moving 
grain  for  storage  for  export,  as  has  been 
claimed.  When  export  orders  are  to  be 
filled  by  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion-owned grain,  it  would  simply  be 
gathered  in  the  normal  fashion  and 
would  be  shipped  to  the  nearest  termi- 
nal, for  overseas  loading.  In  addition, 
the  amendment  directs  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  dispose  of  Its  stor- 
age facilities  over  the  next  5  years  in 
accordance  with  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended.  The  amendment  would 
preclude  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion from  expending  any  further  funds 
for  the  construction  of  or  repair,  altera- 
tion, restoration,  or  remodeling  of  any 
storage  facility  or  structure,  now  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 


It  Is  high  time.  Mr.  President,  to  get 
the  Government  out  of  competition  with 
private  enterprise.  Let  us  begin  by  re- 
moving the  Conunodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion from  competition  with  private  stor- 
age facilities. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  my  some- 
what formal  statement  on  the  amend- 
ment, I  wish  to  take  only  a  moment  to 
indicate  that  this  amendment  was  offered 
on  other  occasions;  and  the  amendment 
is  designed  to  get  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  out  of  the  storage  business. 

Generally  speaking,  I  think  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  know  full  well  what 
is  involved.  We  have  encouraged  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  build  storage  facili- 
ties all  over  the  country.  The  Govern- 
ment is  in  deep  and  open  competition 
with  them,  and  is  malting  it  difficult, 
indeed,  for  at  least  some  of  them,  and 
perhaps  a  good  many  of  them,  even  to 
sustain  the  investments  they  have  made 
in  dryers,  in  humidifiers,  in  cleaners, 
and  in  all  the  other  appurtenances 
which  are  part  of  efficient  grain  storage. 
Some  of  them  have  come  close  to  bank- 
ruptcy, simply  because  the  Government 
has  moved  in  and  has  taken  over. 

I  believe  we  have  reached  the  point 
when  there  must  be  an  end  to  the  un- 
remitting and  incessant  competition  by 
the  Government  with  private  enterprise 
in  this  country. 

I  am  not  Insensible  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  controversial  matter.  A  num- 
ber of  objections  were  raised  when  I 
offered  the  amendment  several  years  ago. 
But  since  that  time,  no  hearings  have 
been  held  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  on  the  amendment. 
A  hearing  is  long  overdue.  I  doubt  very 
much  that,  under  the  circumstances,  as 
I  interpret  the  various  votes  that  have 
been  taken,  the  Senate  would  adopt  the 
amendment.  But  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  when  we  ought  to  have  a  hearing 
on  the  subject  and  determine  the  point 
at  which  we  are. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  long  as  I  have 
been  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry  I  have  never  re- 
fused hearings  or  hampered  hearings 
when  a  bill  was  before  the  committee. 
I  wish  to  give  assurance  that  if  the  bill 
is  referred  to  the  committee,  it  will  au- 
tomatically be  directed  to  one  of  the  four 
subcommittees  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry,  and  it  will  re- 
ceive hearings. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  greatest  of  resr>ect  and  affection  for 
my  good  friend  from  Louisiana.  He  has 
said  that  he  has  never  hampered  any 
effort  to  have  a  hearing  on  the  bill.  I 
believe  affirmative  action  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  is  required,  not  the  nega- 
tive business  of  not  ham[)erlng  some 
sujtion.  The  problem  involves  many 
people,  investments,  and  the  whole  con- 
cept of  private  enterprise. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  on  its  own  initia- 
tive, the  committee  should  have  looked 
Into  the  subject  long  before  now.  Under 
the  circumstances,  even  though  I  know 
that  great  sentiment  Is  developing  all 
over  the  country  among  co-ops.  the  peo- 
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pie  In  the  feed  grain  business,  the  grain 
traders,  and  others.  I  would  be  content 
to  have  the  type  of  action  proposed.  If 
there  can  be  some  assurance  that  there 
will  be  a  hearing  held  at  a  reasonably 
early  date  on  the  question,  I  would  not 
press   the  amendment   at  the   present 

time. 

I  believe  my  distinguished  friend  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey!, the  acting  majority  leader,  sub- 
mitted a  proposal  of  the  same  kind,  and 
on  occasion  he  has  expressed  his  real 
interest  in  the  subject.  If  he  has  any 
comment  to  make,  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.    I  do.   Indeed.     I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  first  yield  briefiy  to  me? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 
Mr.    ELLENDER.    Will   the    Senator 
from  Illinois  inform  the  Senate  whether 
he  has  a  bill  which  he  intends  to  intro- 
duce so  that  it  may  be  referred  to  the 
committee? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  To  be  specific,  I  do 
not  recall  a  bill  such  as  the  one  to  which 
he  is  now  referring  being  Introduced  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  believe  the  measure 
was  introduced  before;  but  it  is  easy  to 
modify  the  language  of  the  amendment 
so  as  to  make  it  an  Independent  bill 
which  could  be  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee. There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  do- 
ing so. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  that  if  the  bill  is  Introduced  and 
referred  to  the  committee,  we  shall  give  it 
proper  attention  as  in  the  past  we*  have 
given  attention  to  all  proposed  legislation 
before  the  committee. 

Mr.   DIRKSEN.     Voltaire  once   said, 
"Define  your  terms." 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes. 
Mr.   DIRKSEN.     When   the  Senator 
says  "proper  attention."  precisely  what 
does  he  mean? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     Hearings. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Pine. 
Mr.    "ELLENDER.    Whether    the    bill 
would  be  reported  out  of  the  committee 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh.  surely,  that  I 
understand,  because  I  am  not  unmindful 
of  the  fact  that  there  Is  controversy  with 
respect  to  the  subject. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  minority  leader  for  his 
initiative  on  this  question.  It  Is  a  seri- 
ous problem.  It  Is  something  that 
necessitates  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  something  that  has  at  least 
had  the  attention  of  the  Congress  In 
terms  of  a  committee  report. 

I  have  consulted  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  who  Is 
in  charge  of  the  wheat  section  of  the  bill. 
He  has  reminded  me  that  language  simi- 
lar to  that  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  proposed  and  the  language 
contained  In  the  amendment  I  submitted 
yesterday  Is  contained  In  a  committee 
report. 

The  language  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  Is  more  stringent.    It  Is  more 


direct,  because  It  requires  a  procedure 
to  be  followed  for  the  disposal  of  the 
Government-owned  or  Commodity 
Credit  bins,  that  they  be  purchased 
either  by  the  private  trade,  by  farmers 
themselves,  or  by  associations  of  farmers. 
So  If  there  Is  no  shortage  of  storage  fa- 
cilities, my  amendment,  which  Is  con- 
tained in  a  committee  report — and  I 
frequently  find  that  committee  reports 
are  not  followed  by  departments,  but  are 
looked  upon  as  a  gentle  tap  on  the  wrist 
rather  than  a  reminder  to  the  thought 
process  and  the  action  mechanism — 
would  read  as  follows: 


Subject  to  any  other  statutory  provisions 
which  apply  to  the  Secretary  and  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  In  carrying  out  their 
activities  and  responsibilities,  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  In  carrying  out  price  sup- 
port and  other  programs  of  the  Department, 
the  Secretary  and  Conunodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable consistent  with  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Corporation's  purposes  and  with  the  efHcient 
and  effective  conduct  of  its  operations,  give 
priority  to  private  channels  and  facilities  of 
trade  in  its  storage  and  marketing  opera, 
tlons  and  use  Government-owned  storage 
facilities  only  where  privately  owned  stor- 
age facilities  are  not  adequate  and  in  such 
manner  as  will  not  displace  or  compete  with 
privately  owned  facilities. 

So  we  can  define  our  terms,  the  word 
"privately"  not  only  refers  to  those 
owned  by  conx)ratlons,  but  also  those 
that  may  be  in  the  possession  of  a  farm 
cooperative  or  an  individual  farmer  with 
storage  on  his  farm.  It  is  about  time 
that  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
Congress  was  fully  Implemented. 

I  thought  that  if  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois were  to  press  his  amendment,  and 
if  he  were  not  successful,  my  proposal 
would  be  a  secondary  position  which  I 
think  we  could  all  give  support,  because 
it  would  not  lock  the  arms  of  the  De- 
partment, but  it  would  express  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  where  Investments 
have  been  made  at  the  request  of  the 
Government,  by  the  private  trade,  co- 
operatives, and  farmers  themselves 
there  be  priority  on  the  utilization  of 
those  facilities.  That  would  be  sensible 
legislative  policy.  It  would  not  go  as  far. 
nor  do  the  task  as  well,  as  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  But  it 
would  be  a  "holding  action"  until  we 
could  get  action  by  the  committee  on  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  am  Interested  In  the  Senator's  ob- 
servation on  that  point. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  might  ad- 
dress a  question  to  him? 

Mr.  DIRKSETJ.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  does  not  contend  that  in  the  past 
he  has  introduced  a  bill  on  the  subject 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No.  The  proposal  was 
offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand.  But 
no  bill  has  ever  been  Introduced. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    No,  no  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDEIR.  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  if  he  intro- 
duces a  bill  and  it  is  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
the  committee  will  give  it  attention  as 
soon  as  possible  by  way  of  hearings.    I 


do  not  know  how  soon  that  will  be.  The 
answer  depends  on  how  long  we  shall 
have  the  civil  rights  debate  on  our 
hands.  But  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
that  if  he  introduces  a  bill,  the  commit- 
tee will  hold  hearings  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand the  difficulty  on  the  part  of  tiie 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee to  say  that  on  a  given  date  the  com- 
mittee will  hold  hearings.  There  are  so 
many  imponderables  before  the  Senate 
now  that  I  doubt  very  much  whether  any 
definite  date  could  be  pinpointed.  But 
with  the  assurance  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  my  good  friend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota,  I  am  quite  content 
to  withdraw  the  amendment  and 
promptly  introduce  the  measure  as  an 
independent  bill  for  further  considera- 
tion by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 
Mr.  McCarthy,    as  a  member  of  the 
committee,  I  am  sure  the  chairman  will 
arrange  to  have  the  committee  take  up 
the    proposed    legislation    referred    to. 
Certainly  I  as  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee will  encourage  him  to  do  so.    I  be- 
lieve  it   is   well   that   the   Senator   has 
withdrawn  his  amendment  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  because  the  problem  of  grain 
storage  is  somewhat  complicated.    The 
fact  Is  that  some  of  the  storage  is  pro- 
vided to  help  the  farmers  because  of  a 
shortage  of  storage  facilities.    Surpluses 
have  been  reduced.    My  wish  is  that  the 
Department  would  take  the  steps  which 
the  Congress  is  now  indicating,  or  at 
least  those  of  us  who  are  speaking  are 
indicating  that  they  wish  it  had  taken. 
If  they  do  not — and  they  have  not  done 
so — then  I  think   we  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Congress  as  a 
whole,  will  have  to  tighten  up  on  the 
discretionary  authority  which  now  rests 
in  the  Department,  and  not  merely  in 
the  particular  area  to  which  we  are  re- 
ferring, but  also  in  some  other  areas  in 
which  widespread  discretionary  author- 
ity   rests    with    the    Department    of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  have  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  enlisted  in  this  good 
cause.    I  am  sure  he  can  be  helpful. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  for  bringing  the  matter  up,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  the  matter  should 
be  brought  up.  I  am  content  to  have 
It  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  for  hearings  In  part 
because  the  telegrams  I  have  been  get- 
ting indicate  a  need  for  hearings.  Some 
wires  are  on  one  side  and  some  are  on 
the  other.  I  think  the  wires  would  have 
been  In  unanimity  had  they  understood 
the  purpose  of  the  legislation. 

In  earlier  days  the  Senate  had  before 
it,  as  some  Members  may  recall,  the  so- 
called  Yates  amendment.  What  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  introduced  is 
the  Yate^  amendment  in  reverse,  coun- 
teracting for  all  time  the  effort  made 
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by  his  colleague  from  Illinois,  who  was 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  at.  one 
time,  which  had  as  its  purpose  the 
barring  of  the  use  of  private  storage, 
and  permitting  the  use  only  of  public 
storage. 

At  the  time  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  brought  in 
a  resolution  which  successfully  had  the 
impact  of  defeating  the  Yates  amend- 
ment, and  we  started  writing  language 
which  would  encourage  the  type  of  ac- 
tion reflected  in  the  amendment  which 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey  1  read  a  few  minutes  ago. 

While  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  harm- 
ful to  accept  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota.  I  am  not  too  much 
in  favor  of  admonitory  amendments. 
However,  it  might  provide  some  guide- 
lines. I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  having  stood  for  a  proposal 
which  would  remove  a  distasteful 
amendment  which  also  had  its  origin  in 
Illinois. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  make  available  for  the  Record 
certain  other  pertinent  portions  of  the 
present  law,  as  well  as  some  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion charter  itself,  which  I  think  for- 
tify this  discussion. 

I  wish  to  say  for  the  record,  and  for 
the  policy  of  this  Government,  that  this 
discussion  is  not  merely  to  take  up  time. 
It  is  a  discussion  designed  to  give  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  a  sense  of 
direction  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
must  conduct  storage  programs,  and  it 
also  is  designed  to  serve  notice  that,  un- 
less that  sense  of  direction  is  followed, 
much  more  stringent  regulations  and 
law  will  be  appUed. 

The  Senators  participating  in  this  dis- 
cussion are  being  most  considerate  of  the 
present  situation. 

Here  is  what  I  should  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  When  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter 
Act  was  approved,  it  specified  that  the 
CCC  should  use  the  normal  channels  of 
trade.  I  call  attention  to  section  5  of  the 
CCC  Charter  Act.  which  reads: 

In  the  Corporation's  purchasing  and  sell- 
ing operations  with  respect  to  agricultural 
commodities  (except  sales  to  other  Qovern- 
ment  agencies),  and  In  the  warehousing, 
transporting,  processing,  or  handling  of  agri- 
cultural commodities,  the  Corporation  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  con- 
sistent with  the  fulfillment  of  the  Corj>ora- 
tlon's  purposes  and  the  effective  and  efficient 
conduct  of  Its'  business,  utilize  the  usual  and 
customary  channels,  facilities,  and  arrange- 
ments of  trade  and  commerce. 

In  1962  it  was  my  privilege  to  offer  a 
new  section,  section  402.  to  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962.  which  reads  as 
follows : 

Congress  hereby  reconfirms  Its  longstand- 
ing policy  of  favoring  the  use  by  governmen- 
tal agencies  of  the  usual  and  customary 
channels,  facilities,  and  arrangements  of 
trade  and  commerce,  and  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  to  adopt  policies  and  procedures 
designed  to  minimize  the  acquisition  of 
stocks  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
to  encourage  orderly  marketing  of  farm 
commodities  through  private  competitive 
trade  channels,  both   cooperative  and   non- 


cooperative,  and  to  obtain  maxlmxmi  returns 
In  the  marketplace  for  producers  and  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Another  legislative  provision  bearing 
on  this  proposal  to  sell  CCC  bins  to  farm- 
ers and  country  elevators  is  the  fact  that 
CCC  was  authorized  to  obtain  these  bins 
only  under  certain  conditions.  These 
conditions  required  a  finding  at  the  time 
of  acquisition  as  follows.  I  quote  from 
the  law: 

That  the  authority  contained  In  this  sub- 
section (h)  shall  not  be  utUlzed  by  the 
Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  real 
property  or  any  Interest  therein.  In  order 
to  provide  storage  facilities  for  any  com- 
modity unless  the  Corporation  determines 
that  existing  privately  owned  storage  facili- 
ties for  such  commodity  In  the  area  con- 
cerned are  not  adequate. 

Let  us  face  the  question.  At  one  time 
we  had  tremendous  need  for  these  fa- 
cilities. I  was  one  of  those  who  urged, 
first,  firm  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  en- 
courage storage  by  the  farmers  them- 
selves, giving  some  incentive  to  farmers 
to  build  their  own  storage  facilities:  sec- 
ond, the  purchase  and  acquisition  of  bins 
owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration; third,  special  depreciation  allow- 
ances and  fast  tax  writeoffs  of  new  fa- 
cilities to  be  built  by  the  private  owner, 
and  encouragement  for  him  to  do  so. 

The  senior  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  MUNDT]  was  one  who  sup- 
ported this  program.  At  that  time  we 
needed  every  bit  of  storage  capacity  we 
had. 

It  Is  my  view  in  this  administration. 
Just  as  it  was  in  the  previous  adminis- 
tration— I  am  not  going  to  have  a  double 
standard;  it  Is  going  to  be  one  way— 
that  the  purpose  of  the  CCC  Is  to  sup- 
plement, not  to  supplant.  When  it  gets 
to  the  point  where  the  surpluses  are  re- 
duced so  we  do  not  need  all  of  the  facili- 
ties, the  first  facilities  to  be  retired, 
under  the  intent  of  the  law — not  by  my 
will,  but  under  the  clear  Intent  of  the 
law— should  be  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  owned  bins. 

We  do  not  need  to  write  new  law.  All 
we  need  to  do  is  emphasize  the  law. 
That  is  what  we  have  done  here  today. 
I  do  not  intend  to  press  my  amendment. 
It  is  amendment  No.  450.  I  have  read 
Its  text  into  the  Record.  I  do  not  need 
to  offer  It.  because  the  language  is  in  the 
law.  The  only  purpose  of  my  having  the 
amendment  printed  was  to  fortify  the 
argument.  I  hope,  once  we  have  made 
the  record,  there  shall  be  no  need  for 
any  further  legislation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  once 
there  was  a  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  serving  in  this  body  who  I 
thought  had  one  of  the  finest  minds  I 
have  ever  encountered.  I  recall  on  one 
occasion  he  said  on  the  Senate  floor  that 
one  of  the  troubles  with  our  Government 
today  was  getting  the  bureaucracy  to 
carry  out  the  will  of  Congress.  That 
distinguished  Senator  was  Walter 
George,  of  Georgia.  That  has  been  our 
trouble  here,  getting  our  will  carried  out, 
so  that  we  aahere  to  the  concept  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  that  really  built  this 
country  and  that  gives  the  citizen  a  "fair 
shake"  when  he  is  ready  to  risk  his  own 


money,  his  own  time,  his  own  endeavors 
on  an  enterprise  of  that  kind. 

With  the  assurances  I  have  had  now 
that  the  terms  have  been  defined,  I  am 
delighted  to  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The    - 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment.  No.  448. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  without  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  448)  offered  by 
Mr.  Humphrey  is  as  follows : 

TITLl   ni — ESTABLISHMENT   OF  COMMISSION 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Commission  on  United  States  Pood  and 
Fiber  Policy  Act". 

Sec.  302.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  bipartisan  Commission  to  be  known  as 
the  Commission  on  United  States  Food  and 
Fiber  Policy  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission"). 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
twenty-five  members  appointed  by  the 
President  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Five  to  be  appointed  from  persons  en- 
gaged in  farming: 

(2)  Five  to  be  appointed  from  persons  en- 
gaged In  the  marketing  of  farm  commodities 
or  products; 

(3)  Five  to  be  appointed  from  persons 
engaged  In  the  processing  of  farm  com- 
modities; 

(4)  Five  to  be  appointed  from  the  general 
public:   and 

(5)  Five  to  be  appointed  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

(c)  Vacancies  In  the  Commission  shall  not 
affect  its  powers,  but  shaD  l>e  filled  In  the 
same  manner  In  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

(d)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  to  serve  as 
Chairman. 

(e)  Thirteen  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
Compensation  of  members  of  the  Commission 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission 
appointed  from  the  Federal  Government  shall 
serve  without  compensation  in  addition  to 
that  received  for  their  services  as  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  but 
they  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  Commission 
for  travel  and.  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  a  per 
diem  allowance  in  the  amount  authorized 
under  the  Travel  Expenses  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  for  Federal  employees. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed from  private  life  shall,  whenever 
the  President  determines  such  action  nec- 
essary or  appropriate,  receive  compensation 
for  each  day  on  which  the  member  Is  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  duties  of  the 
Commission  for  travel  and.  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, a  per  diem  allowance  In  the 
amount  authorized  under  the  Travel  Ex- 
penses Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  for  Federal 
employees. 

StafJ   of   the   Commission 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Commission  may  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  per- 
sonnel as  It  deems  advisable  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service  laws 
and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  procure,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
classification  laws,  temporary  and  Intermit- 
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tent  services  to  the  same  extent  as  author- 
ized for  the  departments  by  section  16  of 
the  Act  of  August  2.  1946  (60  Stat.  810;  6 
U.S.C.  65a),  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $75 
per  diem  for  Individuals. 

Duties  of  the  Commission 
Sec.  305.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  make 
a  comprehensive  study  and  InvesUgatlon 
of  any  and  all  matters  which  relate  to  the 
food  and  fiber  policies  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  direct  and  indirect  effect  of  such 
policies  on  all  segments  of  our  society.  In 
carrying  out  such  study  and  Investigation 
the  Commission  shall  give  special  consid- 
eration to — 

( 1 )  the  Import  and  export  policies  and 
practices  of  foreign  nations  with  respect 
to  food  and  fiber  and  the  effect  of  thoee 
policies  on  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  various  systems  used  by  this  Na- 
tion for  marketing  of  agricultural  com- 
modities and  products; 

(3)  the  effectiveness  of  our  present  poli- 
cies in  the  use  of  food  internationally,  and 
how  such  policies  might  be  Improved; 

(4)  the  problems  of  rural  poverty  In  the 
United  States; 

(5)  the  strategic  reserve  policies  of  the 
United  States: 

(6)  the  cost  of  and  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  various  food  and  fiber  programs 
of  this  Nation;  and 

(7)  the  method  of  extending  and  expand- 
ing Public  Law  480  without  Injuring  com- 
mercial markets. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President,  not  more  than  eighteen  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  a 
report  of  Its  findings  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  food  and  fiber  policies 
of  the  United  States.  The  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist  thirty  days  after  the  submis- 
sion of  Its  report. 

Expenses  of  the  Commission 

Sec.  306.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Commission,  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  speak  very  briefly  on  the  amend- 
ment. There  is  a  similar  amendment, 
No.  451.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  that  amendment  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  amendment 
No.  451  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The   President   Is   hereby   authorized    and 
requested  to  appoint  a  bipartisan  commis- 
sion composed  of  a  chairman  and  eight  other 
members,  three  of  whom  shall  1t>e  appointed 
from  the  agricultural  community,  three  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  from  the  public, 
and    three    of    whom    shall    be    appointed 
from  Government.     Such  Commission  shall 
make     a    detailed    study    with    respect    to 
the    amount    of    food    and    flt>er    needed    to 
meet  domestic  and  export  requirements.  In- 
cluding programs  In  which  the  United  States 
participates  In  order  to  aid  the  needy  peo- 
ples of  foreign  nations,  the  management  of 
supplies  in  the  national  Interest  and  In  the 
Interest  of  the  free  people  of  all  nations,  and 
the  need  for  strategic  reserves  of  such  com- 
modities, and  shall  report  to  the  President 
within  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  this 
Joint   resolution   Its   recommendations   with 
respect   thereto.     The   President   Is   author- 
ized,   whenever    he   determines   such   action 
necessary,  to  pay  for  each  day's  attendance 
at  meetings  and  while  traveling  to  and  from 
such  meetings,  transportation  expenses  and. 
In    lieu   of   subsistence,   a   per   diem   In   the 
amount    authorized    under    the    Travel    Ex- 
pense Act  of  1949  for  Federal  employees.     No 
salary  or  other  comp>enBatlon  shall  be  paid. 
Thirty  days  after  the  submission  of  Its  re- 


port to  the  President  the  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist.  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  President  to  carry 
out  this  joint  resolution. 


Mr.  HUMI HREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  referred  to.  No.  448. 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  Com- 
mission on  U.S.  Food  and  Fiber  Policy. 
The  second  amendment.  No.  451.  would 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
appoint  a  bipartisan  commission  to  study 
the  food  and  fiber  requirements  of  the 
United  States  in  light  of  its  strategic  re- 
serve needs.  This  pertains  to  our  na- 
tional security,  foreign  policy,  and  com- 
mercial export  programs,  as  well  as  other 
progrsmis  in  which  we  presently  are  en- 
gaged, such  as  Public  Law  480,  the  food- 
for-peace  program. 

There  Is  a  real  need  to  examine  the 
entire  agricultural  policy  of  the  United 
States.  The  President,  in  his  message 
on  agriculture  January  31.  referred  to 
joint  resolutions  introduced  In  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  which  would  es- 
tablish a  bipartisan  commission  to  study 
the  food  and  fiber  programs  of  the  United 
States. 

My  amendment  is  exactly  the  type  of 
commission  to  which  the  President  re- 
ferred. The  purpose  of  the  commission 
is  to  look  at  present  programs,  to  study 
them  as  to  their  effectiveness,  as  to 
whether  they  meet  current  agricultural 
economic,  production  and  marketing 
needs;  and  second,  to  project  agricultural 
policy  into  the  future. 

We  know  that  a  vast  change  has  taken 
place  in  agriculture.  It  has  been  a 
change  that  is  most  revolutionary.  Since 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  substantial  tech- 
nological revolution  In  agriculture,  it  Is 
time  the  Congress  took  a  good,  long-term 
look  at  what  the  agricultural  policy  of 
this  country  should  be,  not  only  for  the 
present  but  also  for  the  future. 

One  of  the  areas  that  needs  to  be 
studied  Is  that  of  utilization  research. 
The  C(Mnmlsslon  also  should  make  an 
extensive  review  of  Public  Law  480,  the 
food-for-peace  program,  and  it  should 
examine  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  In  addition, 
it  surely  should  look  into  such  questions 
as  farm  credit  and  marketing  practices 
within  the  American  economy. 

The  second  amendment  to  which  I 
have  referred  would  establish  by  law 
strategic  reserves  of  commodities  which 
such  a  commission  would  deem  neces- 
sary for  the  continued  life  of  this  Nation. 
One  of  the  questions  which  has  dis- 
turbed me  In  debate  on  farm  bills  Is  that 
on  the  one  hand  I  hear  Senators  talking 
about  bales  of  cotton  as  surpluses  and 
bushels  of  wheat  as  surpluses,  and  then, 
on  the  other  hand.  I  hear  equally  con- 
scientious and  Informed  Senators  talk- 
ing about  the  same  number  of  bales  and 
the  same  number  of  bushels  as  being 
necessary  as  reserves  requiring  carry- 
overs. An  inventory  of  food  and  fiber  Is 
as  important  as  an  inventory  of  weapons 
in  terms  of  national  security— perhaps 
more  important.  Yet  the  Government 
wanders  down  the  road  of  agricultural 
policy  with  no  guidelines,  no  standards 
whatsoever  as  to  the  amount  of  food  and 
fiber  we  diould  have  on  hand  for  national 


security  purposes,  and  for  meeting  our 
domestic  needs. 

For  example,  if  we  should  fulfill  every 
export  requirement  this  year,  and  if  we 
should  have  a  bad  crop  next  year,  what 
would  be  the  situation  with  reference  to 
certain  qualities  and  grades  of  wheat? 
Let  us  assume  that  next  year  we  have  a 
bad  crop  on  both  cotton  and  soybeans, 
what  would  be  the  case  In  terms  of  cer- 
tain proteins,  such  as  cottonseed  cake 
and  soybean  meal,  or  the  vegetable  oils 
derived  from  these  two  products?  We 
have  not  planned  well  In  terms  of  our 
needs. 

I  am  hopeful  the  Congress  will  see  fit 
to  adopt  this  recommendation.  It  is  not 
merely  my  recommendation,  even  though 
I  have  long  felt  it  to  be  necessary.  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  to 
the  President  about  this  particular  sub- 
ject, but  I  noticed,  as  I  said,  that  in  his 
message  he  did  refer  to  such  a  com- 
mission. 

My  Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber 
Policy  would  consist  of  25  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  as  follows: 

Five  members  who  are  presently  en- 
gaged in  farming.  Five  members  from 
those  engaged  in  the  marketing  of  farm 
commodities  or  farm  products.  Five 
members  to  be  appointed  from  persons 
engaged  in  the  processing  of  farm  com- 
modities. Five  members  from  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  five  members  from  the 
structure  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  President  would  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  to  serve 
as  Its  chairman.  Thirteen  of  the  twenty- 
five  members  would  constitute  a  quorum 
for  doing  business.  The  Commission 
would  be  required  to  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent within  18  months,  and  the  President 
then  would  make  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  amendment  will  in  no  way  burden 
the  bill.  If  there  Is  one  part  of  the  bill 
that  has  administration  support,  it  is 
this  amendment.  It  does  not  relate  to 
price  supports.  It  does  not  relate  to 
acreage  allotments,  it  does  not  relate  to 
export  policy.  It  relates  to  only  one 
thing— namely,  to  study  the  long-term 
needs  of  American  agriculture. 

The  President  can  appoint  a  commis- 
sion of  this  type  without  statutory  law. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  Congress  should 
exhibit  its  own  Interest  in  these  matters. 
We  frequently  write  agricultural  policy: 
and  the  only  reason  I  press  the  amend- 
ment, I  say  most  respectfully  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota,  is  because  it 
does  not  violate  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry;  namely,  to  report  a  bill 
that  has  limited  purposes  In  connection 
with  wheat  and  cotton. 

The  amendment  does  not  do  a  single 
thing  to  the  structure  of  the  bill,  except 
to  give  the  other  body  an  opportunity 
to  consider  following  one  of  the  admin- 
istration recommendations  on  agricul- 
ture— namely,  the  appointment  of  such 
a  commission.  I  should  like  at  least  to 
have  the  committee  give  It  consideration, 
to  send  it  to  the  other  body,  to  see 
whether  it  is  worthy  of  being  sustained 
there  •  or  if  the  bill  goes  to  conference. 
to  have  jt  brought  up  In  conference,  so 
that  at  least  we  can  get  some  assurance 
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as  to  what  might  be  expected  in  the  days 

ahead.  .     ^ 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    Mr.  President, 

will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
In  the  chain.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  yield   to   the   Senator   from 

Iowa? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Do  I  under- 
stand correctly  that  the  amendment 
would  require  a  substantial  staff  of  addi- 
tional Federal  employees? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Commission 
\vould  not  require  a  substantial  staff  of 
Federal  employees.  The  Commission 
would  be  permitted  to  use  whatever  staff 
might  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  pur- 
poses, but  the  Commission  also  would 
have  available  to  it  employees  who  pres- 
ently are  available  from  the  executive 
branch. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Would  the 
Commission  be  required  to  limit  its  staff 
activities  to  employees  presently  on  the 
payroll? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No,  that  would  not 
be  the  cftse. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  could  go  out 
and  hire  people  then? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  could  go  out  and 
hire  people.  It  could  do  so  on  a  consul- 
tant basis  under  the  terms  of  civil  serv- 
ice laws.    It  says : 

The  Commission  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  personnel  as  It  deems 
advisable.  In  accordance  with  civil  service 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  been  in  the  Senate 
for  a  good  many  years,  and  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate  for  many  years  as  well. 
We  have  been  studying  agricultural 
problems  in  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  and  a  vast  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment has  been  set  up  in  Washington  for 
many  years  which  is  at  least  supposed  to 
be  studying  agricultural  problems  and 
projecting  the  needs  of  agriculture,  smd 
this.  that,  and  the  other  thing;  and  I  am 
wondering,  do  we  need  to  add  a  commis- 
sion that  can  go  out  and  hire  more 
personnel? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  have  an  amendment  offered  to 
this  amendment  to  limit  the  number  of 
persons  that  could  be  hired.  But  I  do 
believe  that  the  establishment  of  such  a 
commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  using  outside  personnel  as 
members  of  the  Commission  could  be 
valuable  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture as  well  as  to  the  Congress. 

I  say  this  with  all  sincerity  and  re- 
spect to  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  but  I 
am  disturbed  over  the  fact  that  in  Con- 
gress we  give  too  little  attention  to  agri- 
cultural matters — that  is,  the  majority 
of  us  do.  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  gives  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
the  subject,  as  do  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  But 
we  need  outside  guidance.  I  do  not  offer 
this  amendment  as  some  kind  of  gim- 
mick. I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  know 
o(  no  farm  organization  In  America  that 
does  not  believe  this  Is  a  worthy  amend- 
ment. I  have  talked  to  the  National 
Farmers'  Union,  the  Grange,  and  also 
to  the  Natlon&l  Farmers'  Organization. 


I  can  truthfully  say  that  this  is  one 
point  on  which  they  all  agree.  I  was 
pleased  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  saw  fit  to  refer  to  it  in  his  mes- 
sage on  agriculture.  Its  purpose  sim- 
ply is  to  give  us  some  guidelines  on 
agricultural  policy  for  the  future,  not 
merely  to  rake  over  the  past.  There 
is  not  much  we  can  do  about  the  past, 
but  we  can  take  a  good  look  at  the 
law  and  bring  into  policy  considera- 
tions not  only  the  people  in  government, 
but  more  Importantly  the  people  that 
are  working  in  the  whole  marketing  sys- 
tem, from  the  producer  right  on  down 
to  the  man  that  markets  the  agricul- 
tural commodities,  and  finally  to  the 
consimier. 
I  think  it  is  worth  while. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  If  we  could 
solve  the  agricultural  problem,  it  would 
certainly  be  worth  while.  We  have  been 
working  on  it  for  decades — perhaps  three 
decades  already — and  we  have  a  vast 
establishment  with  thousands  of  em- 
ployees in  the  form  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  They  have  all  kinds  of 
alleged  experts  and  prognosticators,  al- 
though their  prognostications  do  not  al- 
ways turn  out  as  they  prognosticate. 
However,  they  are  engaged  in  making 
these  studies,  and  they  have  consultants 
by  the  dozens. 

Apparently  this  Is  a  new  method  In 
Government,  this  system  of  consultants. 
We  have  people  running  around  con- 
sulting, getting  $50.  $75,  and  even  $100 
a  day  as  consultants.  It  is  good  work, 
if  one  can  get  it.  Many  people  do  get 
more  and  more  all  the  time. 

If  I  thought  the  Commission  could  solve 
this  complicated  agricultural  problem  by 
getting  some  information  that  these  vast 
agencies  cannot  get  or  the  committees 
of  Congress  cannot  get,  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  have  the  Commission  estab- 
lished. I  am  a  little  skeptical  about  it. 
I  am  a  little  afraid  that  probably  it 
would  be  just  another  group  of  consul- 
tants, consulting  and  consulting,  and  la- 
boring and  laboring,  and  in  the  end  bring 
forth  nothing  more  than  a  mouse  when 
the  mountain  had  been  through  laboring. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  an 
experienced  legislator.  He  almost  per- 
suades me.  However.  I  hope  he  will  let 
me  have  this  little  achievement  in  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  only 
raising  some  questions.  If  It  is  not  in- 
tended that  the  Commission  should  hire 
a  great  many  people,  why  do  they  not 
use  those  people  who  are  already  on 
the  payroll? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  For  professional 
staff   purposes:    yes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  do  not  wish 
to  rewrite  the  Senator's  amendment,  be- 
cause I  would  have  little  chance  to  alter 
it.  anyway.  I  am  trying  to  make  some 
Inquiries  about  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor's suggestion  is  an  appropriate  one. 
I  would  be  very  happy  to  amend  my 
amendment  by  providing  that  the  staff 
shall  be  made  available  from  the  exist- 
ing agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
on  call. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  That  raises 
the  question  as  to  whether  it  would  be 


necessary  to  get  additional  staff  mem- 
bers to  take  the  place  of  the  staff  mem- 
bers that  were  loaned  to  the  commission. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Without  adding  to 
the  payroll,  however. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Well,  I  do  not 
believe  I  shall  participate  in  framing  the 
Senators  amendment  one  way  or  an- 
other. It  is  the  Senators  amendment. 
He  can  put  in  and  take  out  whatever  he 
wants  to  put  in  or  take  out.  I  am  rais- 
ing these  questions  only  for  my  Informa- 
tion. It  is  popular  these  days  to  appoint 
commissions.  I  just  cannot  understand 
how  a  new  conmiisslon  can  solve  a  prob- 
lem that  we  have  been  unable  to  solve 
for  the  last  30  years. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  believe  it 
can  solve  all  of  them,  but  it  might  do  a 
little  good  In  solving  some  of  them.  It 
reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the  elderly 
Swede  who  drank  18  cups  of  coffee  a  day. 
and  was  asked,  "Doesn't  that  amount  of 
coffee  keep  you  up?  " 

"No."  he  said,  "but  it  sure  does  help 
a  lot." 

I  think  possibly  we  might  get  a  little 
something  worthwhile  out  of  this  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
may  be  right.  He  has  been  interested 
In  this  situation  for  a  long  time.  I  am 
asking  these  questions  only  for  informa- 
tion. I  have  no  particular  desire  to  en- 
courage the  Senator  or  throw  any  road- 
blocks in  his  way:  one  way  or  another. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  He  under- 
stands the  situation,  as  I  do,  also.  I  am 
always  glad  to  cooperate  with  the  Sen- 
ator when  I  th*nk  he  is  right.  Some- 
times I  think  he  is  not  right,  and  I 
cannot  cooperate  with  him. 

I  am  neutral  at  the  moment.  I  have 
not  made  up  my  mind  whether  he  Is 
right  or  wrong  on  this  particular  sug- 
gestion. I  know  his  intentions  are  good. 
I  know  the  consultants  will  be  happy  to 
consult  about  all  these  things.  I  did  not 
intend  to  take  up  this  much  time. 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.     I  am  grateful  to 
the  feenator  for  his  benevolent  attitude. 
Several  Senators.    Vote!  Vote! 
Mr.  JAVrrS.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  On  January  29  of  this 
year  I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 152  to  establish  a  commission  of  the 
general  character  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred,  and  I  have  caused  an 
amendment  to  be  printed  on  behalf  of 
myself,  my  colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr  Keating  1.  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower  1,  which  I  Intend  to 
offer  to  the  pending  bill  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  152  is  a  similar  measure  to 
the  one  I  introduced  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress. Senate  Joint  Resolution  238.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  brought  up 
his  amendment  this  evening,  which  Is  his 
privilege  to  do.  I  rather  hope  that  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  compare  the 
two  amendments  and  obtain  the  best 
aspects  of  each. 

I  know  the  Senator's  disposition. 
There  are  a  number  of  things  that  the 
Senator  has  said  which  have  interested 
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me  very  much,  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  HICKENLOOPER]  has.  in  his 
own  way.  led  into  these  things. 

First  of  all.  with  all  due  respect.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  Ls  a  matter  that 
should  be  handled  as  incidentally  as  the 
Senator  has  Indicated.  I  believe  It  Is  a 
very  serious  amendment  dealing  with  a 
very  serious  problem.  I  should  like  to  see 
it  dealt  with  as  seriously,  for  these  rea- 
sons. 

We  have  not  had  a  really  new  and 
fresh  look  at  the  whole  agricultural 
policy  of  the  country  for  years.  We  must 
remember,  for  example,  that  approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  our  people  are  con- 
centrated in  the  big  cities.  They  are 
the  consumers. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  Is  very 
much  directed  to  looking  at  this  matter 
not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  par- 
ticipants in  the  agricultural  fields,  who 
produce  the  food  and  fiber,  and  who 
have  various  problems  Incident  to  this 
productive  effort,  but  also  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  national  interest  of 
our  people  to  that  problem. 

I  had  a  different  type  of  commission  in 
mind.  It  would  be  modeled  very  much 
along  the  lines  of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion, and  would  be  a  smaller  body,  con- 
sisting of  12  members,  rather  than  25, 
including  representatives  from  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  My  amendment 
does  not  provide  for  representatives  from 
the  Federal  Government  only. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand :  but  those 
who  would  come  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, as  the  Senator  provides  in  his 
amendment,  would  probably  come  from 
the  executive  department. 

Another  difference  would  be  that  I 
would  give  the  Commission  subpena 
power,  which  the  Senator  does  not  do. 
Additional  differences,  which  I  be- 
lieve are  very  impnartant  to  me  and  to 
the  cosponsors  of  the  amendment,  deal 
with  the  administration  and  duties  of 
the  Commission. 

I  should  like  to  call  these  matters  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senator,  not  in  an 
adversary  sense,  but  in  the  sense  of  try- 
ing to  work  out  what  would  be  best  from 
the  standpoint  of  what  can  be  done. 

For  example,  under  "Duties  of  the 
Commission, "  the  Senator  speaks  of  the 
Commission,  which  he  proposes,  as  in- 
vestigating into  "the  Import  and  export 
policies  and  practices  of  foreign  nations 
with  respect  to  food  and  fiber  and  the 
effect  of  those  policies  on  the  United 
SUtes." 

A  commission  anxious  to  comply  with 
the  letter  of  this  mandate  might  con- 
clude that  such  language  excludes  such 
a  matter  of  policy  as  the  most  effective 
systems  of  domestic  production. 

A  policy  matter  might  be  considered 
such  as  the  classic  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  which 
is  that  we  should  never  restrain  produc- 
tion, but  that  we  should  have  all  the 
production  we  can,  because  it  is  a  bless- 
ing and  that  we  must  find  some  way  of 
husbanding  and  storing  that  great  pro- 
duction. 

Another  difference  is  that  the  Sen- 
ator's proposal  provides  that  the  Com- 
mission shall  give  special  consideration 


to  "the  various  systems  used  by  this 
Nation  for  marketing  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  products."  Special 
emphasis  Is  plswied  on  marketing. 

I  contrast  that  with  my  provision  to 
have  the  Commission  consider  the  effec- 
tiveness of  price  support  and  production 
controls,  including  acreage  allotments 
and  production  and  marketing  quotas, 
which  may  be  in  effect  for  such  com- 
modities. The  emphasis  here  is  upon 
the  most  effective  methods  of  production, 
rather  than  on  marketing. 

There  is  another  point,  which  I  do  not 
find  at  all  in  the  Senator's  amendment, 
and  that  is  an  estimate  of  the  future 
requirements  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  world  for  such  commodities,  as 
Is  provided  In  my  amendment. 

Again  this  goes  to  the  fact  that  If  a 
great  and  bountiful  Providence  has  given 
us  a  great  and  bountiful  country  which 
can  produce  so  much  in  agricultural 
goods,  shall  we  artificially  limit  this  pro- 
ductive capacity? 

In  addition,  the  Commission  which  I 
have  proposed  would  be  asked  to  look 
into  the  question  of  the  need  for  eco- 
nomic adjustment  and  assistance  to  the 
farmer  who  decides  to  leave  the  farm  for 
one  reason  or  another.  It  would  call  for 
a  study  of  vocational  retraining  and  the 
requirements  for  teaching  new  and  use- 
ful technical  skills  to  such  farmers.  Re- 
location costs  and  resettlement  assist- 
ance would  be  considered.  The  need  for 
facilities  to  aid  In  the  finding  of  alterna- 
tive employment  would  be  reviewed. 
Consideration  of  such  matters  may  pro- 
vide a  new  and  valuable  basis  for  a  solu- 
tl<Hi  to  farm  problems. 

In  short,  and  to  summarize.  If  it  is 
likely  that  the  amendment  may  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  committee,  and  with  the 
restrictions  the  Senator  may  put  upon 
It  not  to  hire  excess  staff — although  I 
think  the  Senator  should  not  unduly  re- 
strict himself  In  this  regard,  and  thus 
emasculate  immediately  what  he  is  try- 
ing to  do  in  a  constructive  way — are  we 
not  better  off  to  treat  this  proposal  quite 
seriously  by  developing  a  Hoover-type 
c(xmnisslon,  which  will  really.  In  a  most 
considered  way,  give  to  the  American 
people  a  look  at  the  whole  agricultural 
program  on  a  road  perhaps  quite  apart 
from  tiie  one  we  are  traveling.     In  a 
sense,  we  are  stuck  on  the  road  we  are 
traveling.    It  Is  hard  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  so  close  to  the  problem,  to 
view  It  in  pr(«)er  perspective.     As  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper] 
says,  the  Etepartment  has  thousands  of 
employees  and  spends  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars.    Congressional  commit- 
tees have  a  hard  enough  time  keeping  up 
with  legislation  pending  from  day  to  day 
and  year  to  year,  without  casting  their 
eyes  about  to  see  what  objectives  ought  to 
be  realized. 

That  Is  all  the  more  reason  for  a  really 
authoritative,  serious  job  to  be  done  In 
Government  by  a  commission  with  the 
participation  of  Congress. 

I  think  that  was  the  genius  of  the 
Hoover  Commission.  It  could  take  a 
totally  fresh  look  and  report  to  the 
Congress:  "We  are  sorry,  boys.  If  you 
do  not  like  it.  but  what  you  are  doing  Is 
about  all  that  can  be  done."  or.  "You 


are  quite  wrong,  but  there  is  another 
way  in  which  to  accomplish  the  purpose, 
which  will  take  us  off  the  seemliig  tread- 
mill on  which  we  are  constantly  en- 
gaged." 

The  consumers  In  the  cities  will  one 
day  express  their  anguish  over  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  spent  In  this  effort,  which 
translates  itself  frequently  into  Increas- 
ing prices  for  food  or  Into  short  supplies 
of  food,  or  simply  into  the  spending  of 
their  taxes  for  a  purpose  which  they 
find  It  hard  to  understand. 

On  behalf  of  Senator  Keating,  Sena- 
tor Tower,  and  myself,  I  submit  to  the 
Senator  the  idea  that  we  should  try  to 
create  a  Commission  which  will  really 
be  purposeful.  We  should  try  to  draft 
and  construct  it  so  that  It  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  committee,  to  enable  it 
to  make  a  really  effective  contribution. 
We  should  try  to  see  if  we  cannot  take 
some  better,  more  effective  road  In  re- 
spect of  what  seems  to  be  a  dead  end  for 
all  of  us  in  agricultural  policy. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
respond  most  respectfully  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  by  first  apologizing  to 
him  for  not  having  coiLsulted  with  him. 
That  was  an  inadvertence  on  my  part. 
The  Senator  had  spoken  to  me  earlier, 
and  I  assured  him  I  would  do  so.  TTie 
leadership  was  attempting  to  call  up 
amendments  tonight  at  a  late  hour. 

I  have  no  intention  of  pressing  this 
amendment  for  a  vote.  I  wanted  to  dis- 
cuss it,  because  it  is  a  subject  that  needs 
to  be  considered  by  a  committee,  needs 
to  receive  the  thoughtful  consideration 
which  has  been  suggested  by  the  Senator 
frwn  New  York. 

This  subject  is  no  plaything  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  have  been 
occupied  with  it  for  a  long  time.  I  long 
have  been  deeply  Involved  In  agriculture. 
I  represent,  as  does  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  a  State  which  has  a  great 
stake  In  agriculture.  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  what  we  are  doing  Is  patching  up 
an  old  farm  program.  We  are  putting 
on  a  bandaid  here,  a  rivet  there,  a  rib- 
bon here,  a  piece  erf  baling  wire  there, 
and  thus  have  a  farm  prograra^  today  that 
no  Secretary  of  Agriculture  properly  can 
administer,  simply  because  Congress 
never  has  kept  it  up  to  date. 

The  technological  aspects  of  agricul- 
ture have  moved  far  ahead  of  our  ca- 
pacity to  keep  ahead  of  farm  or  agri- 
cultural policies  that  are  good  for  the 
Nation,  good  for  producers,  good  for  con- 
simiers,  and  good  for  distributors. 

Because  I  feel  as  I  do,  because  I  believe 
there  Is  an  urgent  need  for  bringing  into 
this  lifeline  of  knowledge  about  agricul- 
ture, outside  forces,  outside  voices,  sind 
the  best  brains  the  country  may  have  to 
offer,  I  believe  such  a  commission  is  de- 
sirable. I  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  Hoover  Commission  type  of  structure.* 
There  Is  much  merit  to  It.  However.  I 
do  not  believe  it  has  any  greater  merit 
than  a  commission  that  might  be  se- 
lected and  apiwinted  by  the  President,  a 
commission  representative  of  the  public, 
farm  producers,  farm  organizations, 
processors,  and  other  parts  of  the  indus- 
try, in  marketing;  a  commission  that 
represents  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government.    Indeed. 
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there  is  merit  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
legislative  branch  also  be  included. 

The   discussion   tonight   was  precipi- 
N  tated  by  me  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
discussing  a  food  and  agricultural  com- 
mission within  the  context  of  the  farm 
o*-  agricultural  debate. 

Let  me  say  one  other  thing.  The  staff- 
ing of  such  a  commission  is  important. 
I  am  convinced  that  there  are  competent 
people  in  the  technical  division  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  in 
the  administrative  division,  who  could 
do  an  excellent  job  of  staffing  it.  We 
need  people  not  only  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  we  need  them  from 
the  Tariff  Commission  as  well.  We  need 
them  from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
We  need  them  from  the  Department  ol 
State.  The  Commission  the  Senator 
proposes  would  be  called  upon  to  "make 
a  comprehensive  study  and  investigation 
of  any  and  all  matters  which  relate  to 
the  food  and  fiber  policies  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  direct  and  indirect  ef- 
fect of  such  policies  on  all  segments  of 
our  society.  In  carrying  out  such  study 
and  investigation  the  Commission  shall 
give  special  consideration  to" — and 
seven  areas  are  listed,  in  which  I  be- 
lieve special  consideration  and  study  are 
required,  but  the  list  is  not  exclusive. 
It  merely  is  an  additional  requirement 
imposed  upon  the  Commission  to  look 
into  all  aspects  of  the  agricultural  poli- 
cies of  our  country,  including  price  sup- 
ports and  farm  credit.  For  example,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  feels  that  the 
present  farm  credit  operation  Is  inade- 
quate. It  costs  a  great  deal  to  establish 
a  farm  and  to  operate  one. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
program  and  the  Farm  Credit  program 
are  designed  for  farms  of  the  1940's.  not 
the  1960s  or  the  1970s.  Therefore.  I 
want  to  update  them.  I  want  a  better 
study  made  of  the  program  of  direct 
payments,  rather  than  to  go  around  the 
circular  routes.  I  want  an  investigation 
of  the  strategic  reserve  policy  with  re- 
spect to  agriculture.  I  want  an  exami- 
nation of  all  the  problems  of  agriculture. 
That  is  the  segment  of  our  economy 
where  real  poverty  exists.  I  am  getting 
rather  tired  of  hearing  about  how  farm- 
ers are  being  subsidized.  This  is  not  the 
case  at  all.    Let  me  make  that  clear. 

I  noticed  this  morning  in  the  New 
York  Times,  one  of  the  world's  great 
newspapers,  an  editorial  which  was  al- 
most incomprehensible. 

The  editorial  speaks  of  wooing  the 
farm  bloc.  What  farm  bloc?  Less  than 
8  percent  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  Is  rural.  Farmers  are  a  minority 
in  my  own  State.  A  farm  bloc  cannot 
be  wooed,  because  there  is  no  farm  bloc. 
The  farmer  of  the  United  States  prac- 
tically is  fighting  the  battle  by  himself. 

The  editorial  reads  in  part: 

Instead  of  playing  politics  with  the  farm 
bloc  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer,  the 
administration  and  Congress  could  afford  to 
take  a  fresh  look  at  the  agricultural  problem. 

Mr.  President.  20  years  ago  the  price 
of  wheat  was  $1  a  bushel  higher  than 
the  price  today.  Less  than  2 '2  cents 
worth  of  wheat  goes  into  a  loaf  of  bread. 
Actually,  more  wheat,  in  terms  of  cost, 
went  into  a  loaf  of  bread  in  1948  than 


goes  into  a  loaf  of  bread  now.  As  I  re- 
call, in  1948  a  loaf  of  bread  sold  for  13 
cents  a  pound  loaf.  Today,  it  sells  for 
almost  21  >  2  cents. 

The  farmer  gets  $1  less  for  a  bushel 
of  wheat.  The  consumer  pays  75  per- 
cent more  for  a  loaf  of  bread.  Who 
is  being  subsidized.  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  yield  in  a 
moment. 

Mr  KEATING.    All  right. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  New  York 
Times  editorial,  to  which  I  referred  ear- 
lier, further  states: 

There  can  be  no  end  to  farm  surpluses  as 
long  as  the  Government  is  willing  to  provide 
subsidies  every  time  an  election  is  in  sight. 

I  noticed,  however,  another  editorial 
in  this  morning's  Times  about  the  New 
Haven  Railroad.  It  calls  for  the  creation 
of  a  Goverrunent  agency  to  remedy  a 
situation  whereby  consumers  may  not  be 
able  to  continue  using  this  railroad.  If 
a  Government  a«ency  is  called  on  to  pro- 
vide help  in  this  situation,  no  doubt  it 
soon  will  be  subsidizing  the  New  Haven 
Railroad.  In  fact,  that  railroad  was  sub- 
sidized when  it  began  operations:  and 
there  never  has  been  a  larger  subsidy 
than  that  given  to  the  railroads. 

Yet.  Mr.  President,  whenever  we  deal 
with  a  farm  bill,  someone  begins  to  say 
the  farmer  is  being  subsidized  The 
farmer  has  been  able  to  increase  his  pro- 
duction and  improve  the  efficiency  of  his 
farm,  so  he  can  send  his  sons  and 
daughters  to  the  shops  and  factories  and 
also  to  the  colleges  of  the  country,  so 
they  will  l)e  able  to  contribute  to  the 
progress  made  in  the  arts  and  in  the 
sciences:  and  the  farmer  has  enabled 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  have 
the  highest  quality  of  food  to  be  found 
in  all  the  world,  at  the  lowest  prices  in 
the  world.  No  other  country  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  can  produce  food  as  cheaply 
as  the  American  farmer  can.  or  can  pro- 
vide it  for  consumers  at  less  cost  than 
the  cost  of  the  food  which  is  made  avail- 
able to  the  American  consumers. 

So.  Mr.  President,  not  much  help  goes 
to  the  fanners  from  the  Government; 
but  the  farmers  produce  food  for  the 
American  people,  and  also  for  the  hun- 
gry Asians,  and  for  the  hungry  Latin 
Americans ;  and  they  produce  food  for  the 
schoolchildren.  But  most  of  the  time 
the  American  farmers  are  criticized  by 
the  Congress.  It  is  getting  to  be  a  habit 
around  here  to  give  the  farmer  a  boot 
whenever  there  is  a  chance  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  up  for  elec- 
tion; but  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  Midwest  farmers,  the  Minnesota 
farmers,  the  Michigan  farmers,  the 
Oregon  farmers,  the  farmers  in  North 
Carolina,  and  all  the  other  farmers  in 
the  United  States  give  the  US.  consum- 
ers the  best  bargain  there  is  in  the  en- 
tire Nation.  Not  a  single  factory  or  a 
single  industrial  worker  equals  the  farm- 
er's output,  and  no  one  else  receives  as 
little  on  his  investment.  Furthermore, 
the  rate  of  failure  among  American 
farmers  Is  high.  They  are  victims  of 
both  the  weather  and  the  Congress,  and 
that  is  altogether  too  much  for  anyone 
to  bear. 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.     I    am    happy    to 
yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Mr.  KEATING.     Mr.  President,  with- 
out associating  myself  with  the  Senator's 

attack  on  the  newspapers 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  attack- 
ing the  newspapers.  I  merely  am  at- 
tempting to  set  the  record  straight  with 
regard  to  the  contribution  being  made 
by  the  American  farmer.  I  am  trying 
to  clarify  the  meaning  of  the  word  "sub- 
sidy" and  its  relationship  to  agriculture. 
I  am  not  criticizing  the  newspapers  or 
any  particular  newspaper,  most  especial- 
ly the  New  York  Times,  which  truly  Is  an 
outstanding  publication. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Well,  then  if  I  may 
divorce  myself  from  the  Senator's  at- 
tacks on  the  New  York  Times  and  other 
periodicals,  and  if  I  may  accept  at  face 
value  the  Senator's  disavowal  that  he  will 
be  a  candidate  for  any  office  in  1964,  I 
now  wish  to  turn  to  the  amendment  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  Is  offering,  and 
I  desire  to  say  that  I  believe  It  Is  very 
constructive.  I  believe  that  by  all  means 
we  should  in  some  manner  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  such  a  commission. 
That  is  why  my  colleague  [Mr.  Javits], 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower  1. 
and  I  have  proposed  the  making  of  an- 
other approach  of  this  kind. 

In  my  judgment.  Mr.  President,  for  too 
long  our  approach  to  agricultural  legis- 
lation has  been  based  on  conjecture. 
What  is  conjectured  1  minute  is  believed 
the  next;  to  wish  is  to  hope;  and  to  hope 
is  to  expect — great  expectations,  but  dis- 
appointing results. 

We  need  to  approach  the  problems  of 
agriculture  from  a  different  angle.  Un- 
less we  do  so,  we  are  going  to  continue 
to  be  faced  with  stopgap,  emergency  pro- 
posals such  as  those  advanced  for  cotton 
and  wheat.  We  cannot  afford  to  con- 
tinue to  sit  on  dead  center  enacting  leg- 
islation which  does  not  benefit  the  farm- 
er and  which  the  farmer  does  not  want. 
We  cannot  mechanically  follow  the  old 
patterns  of  farm  legislation,  no  matter 
how  well  they  may  have  served  us  in  the 
past.  The  problems  must  be  redefined, 
reanalyzed,  reconsidered,  and  soon.  We 
should  move  forward  to  a  new  approach 
in  agriculture  which  will  give  the  farmer 
the  freedom  he  wants  and  will  permit 
him  to  reap  his  share  of  American  pros- 
perity. 

Since  the  administration  has  charted 
no  new  directions  for  agriculture.  Con- 
gress must  do  so  on  its  own  initiative. 
The  amendment  to  H  R  6196  establish- 
ing a  Commission  on  the  Revision  of 
Federal  Agricultural  Laws  and  Programs, 
which  I  cosjwnsored.  offers  a  new  smd 
sound  approach  for  agriculture. 

This  Commission  will  be  in  a  position 
to  study  completely  all  of  our  agricul- 
tural programs  and  determine  the  weak- 
ness and  strength  of  our  policies  and 
programs.  Through  such  a  study  we 
can  achieve  a  complete  diagnosis  of  the 
entire  agricultural  economy  and  then 
move  forward  with  effective  legislation. 
The  Commission  will  call  in  representa- 
tives from  all  farm  and  agricultural 
groups,  consumer  groups,  and  business 
organizations  to  evaluate  the  problems 


of  agriculture  in  this  coimtry  with  a 
view  to  developing  a  sound  national  pol- 
icy on  agriculture  which  will  benefit  both 
the  farmer  and  consumer  and  put  an 
end  to  the  current  shortsighted  pro- 
grams which  have  not  succeeded  in  solv- 
ing the  total  problem.  It  will  provide 
the  Information  and  program  needed  for 
a  global  agricultural  policy.  It  will  rec- 
ommend steps  which  will  make  it  im- 
possible for  huge  quantities  of  food  to 
be  stockpiled  and  wasted  in  this  country 
as  long  as  men.  women,  and  children  are 
craving  nourishment  in  other  lands. 

Creation  of  the  Commission  of  Fed- 
eral Agricultural  Laws  and  Programs  of- 
fers a  hope  for  achievement  of  the  ul- 
timate solution.  This  is  the  legislative 
road  we  must  travel  if  we  are  going  to 
provide  longrun  answers  for  cotton  and 
wheat  farmers  and  the  textile  industry, 
as  well  as  strengthen  the  agricultural 
sector  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  President,  now  I  wish  to  express 
some  views  on  title  I  of  H.R.  6196,  deal- 
ing with  cotton. 

In  considering  cotton  legislation,  the 
first  question  to  which  we  must  address 
our  attention  is:  What  are  we  going  to 
do  to  allow  the  textile  industry  to  sur- 
vive? 

It  is  evident  that  Government  policies 
in  favor  of  cotton  farmers  have  seriously 
disadvantaged  our  important  domestic 
textile  industry.  In  New  York,  apparel 
manufacturing  is  a  large  industry  em- 
ploying around  327,000  people.  To  this 
figure  must  be  added  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands whose  income  and  employment  is 
directly  and  indirectly  aflected  by  the 
fortunes  of  the  apparel  industry.  This 
vital  industry  has  been  driven  to  the  wall 
by  our  two-price  cotton  structure  and 
unfair  foreign  competition  from  low 
wage  areas. 

Two-price  cotton  does  not  result  from 
the  laws  of  nature  or  the  marketplace. 
It  results  from  a  law  enacted  by  Con- 
gress to  provide  an  export  subsidy  for 
U.S.  cotton  farmers.  It  is  this  subsidy 
and  the  manner  in  which  It  has  been 
administered  which  has  resulted  in  the 
inequitable,  unfair,  and  heavy  burden  on 
U.S.  textile  manufacturers. 

The  Tariff  Commission  has  played  Its 
part  too.  In  1939  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion limited  Imports  of  raw  upland  cot- 
ton to  30,000  bales  a  year,  less  than  the 
Industry  uses  in  1  day. 

The  import  limitation  was  imposed  be- 
cause the  Commission  found  that  im- 
ports of  raw  cotton  were  interfering  with 
our  cotton  support  system.  But  this  1939 
determination  has  been  evaded  by  per- 
mitting foreign  competitors  to  purchase 
U.S.  cotton  at  the  subsidized  price  and  to 
sell  finished  goods  within  the  country  in 
competition  with  our  own.  Attempts  to 
have  the  Tariff  Commission  deal  with 
this  obvious  evasion  were  denied  in  1959 
and  1962. 

The  excuse  for  imposing  these  burdens 
on  the  textile  Industry  is  the  necessity 
for  protecting  our  Nation's  cotton 
farmers.  However,  there  Is  considerable 
doubt  whether  our  policies  have  helped 
those  who  need  it.  In  actual  fact,  most 
of  the  subsidy  benefits  large  plantation 
holders  who  certainly  do  not  seem  to  be 
having  trouble  making  ends  meet.    The 


Department  of  Agriculture  concedes  that 
85  percent  of  our  support  payments  go  to 
28  percent  of  producers  with  acreage  of 
15  or  more. 

The  present  cotton  subsidy  program  is 
in  need  of  drastic  modification.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  justification  for  con- 
tinuing to  disrupt  our  vital  domestic  tex- 
tile industry  with  policies  which  give 
little  assistance  to  those  who  may  need 
help. 

The  1958  Agricultural  Act  was  designed 
to  achieve  minimum  support  levels  over 
a  4 -year  period  and  to  make  our  cotton 
industry  competitive.  However,  Secre- 
tary Freeman  in  1961  and  1962  pushed  the 
support  level  from  30  cents  a  pound  to 
32.47  and  Increased  the  export  subsidy 
from  6  to  91/2  cents.  This  was  a  serious 
mistake  and  has  resulted  in  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  imports  of  finished  cotton 
goods.  In  1961,  we  imported  the  equiv- 
alent of  393,500  bales  of  cotton  in  fin- 
ished cotton  products  whereas  in  1962 
and  1963  the  figure  jumped  to  645,000. 

Secretary  Freeman's  decision  to  in- 
crease the  price  support  actually  has 
hurt  cotton  farmers  as  well  as  manufac- 
turers since  it  helped  turn  the  textile  in- 
dustry more  and  more  to  synthetics.  In 
1954  textile  manufacturers  consumed 
8.250.000  bales  of  cotton  as  compared 
with  4.260,000  bales  of  synthetics.  Syn- 
thetics continued  to  increase  until  the 
1958  legislation.  Thereafter  utilization 
of  synthetics  remained  steady,  around  6 
million  bales  annually.  The  price  in- 
crease in  1961,  however,  boosted  syn- 
thetic use  until  in  1963  the  textUe  indus- 
try consumed  8,470,000  bales  of  cotton 
and  8.520,000  bales  of  synthetic  fibers. 
The  loser  here  was  the  cotton  fanner. 

Ehiring  the  same  period  the  American 
taxpayer  also  was  a  loser.  Carryover 
stocks  increased  from  1.500.000  bales  in 
1961  to  approximately  8  million  today, 
with  an  estimate  of  10  to  11  million  bales 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  marketing 
season.  Government  ownership  of  sur- 
plus cotton  has  resulted  in  Increased  stor- 
age and  handling  charges.  The  invest- 
ment in  cotton  has  risen  from  about  $400 
million  to  approximately  $1*72  billion. 
At  the  same  time  annual  storage  and  in- 
terest costs  have  jumped  from  about  $15 
to  $90  million.  This  increase  In  Govern- 
ment acquisitions  and  canylng  charges 
is  directly  attributable  to  Secretary 
Freeman's  increase  in  the  support  price 
of  cotton.  The  Secretary's  policies  have 
been  misguided  and  costly. 

In  1962  the  United  States  was  a  sig- 
natory of  the  International  Cotton  Tex- 
tile Arrangement.  This  5-year  agree- 
ment provides  that  the  principal  textile 
manufacturing  countries  will  restrain 
exports  to  the  United  States  wherever 
we  prove  market  disruption  in  a  particu- 
lar product.  This  is  of  some  assistance 
to  our  domestic  industry  in  limiting  fur- 
ther destruction.  It  is  not  complete  pro- 
tection against  the  growth  of  cotton  tex- 
tile Imports.  Since  action  is  not  taken 
until  after  market  disruption,  the  pro- 
cedure is  akin  to  locking  the  bam  after 
the  horse  gets  out. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  It  is 
no  wonder  that  our  domestic  textile  in- 
dustry is  in  serious  difficulties.  This  vi- 
tal industry  is  the  victim  of  unjustified 


legislation,  unreasonable  administration 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  a 
rigid  Tariff  Commission.  Government 
schemes  in  favor  of  cotton  farmers  have 
directly  caused  this  harm  to  textile  work- 
ers, manufacturers,  and  consimiers.  Of 
course  we  must  do  whatever  we  can  to 
undo  the  damage. 

The  proposal  advanced  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  is  to  institute  a  pay- 
ment-in-kind subsidy  to  other  than  pro- 
ducers to  offset  the  inequity  of  two -price 
cotton.  This  proposal  does  not  deal  with 
any  of  the  root  causes  of  the  present  sit- 
uation, and  in  some  ways  would  com- 
pound them.  In  effect  it  offers  com- 
pensatory damages  to  the  industry  in 
exchange  for  maintenance  of  the  cotton 
which  has  caused  the  damage  In  the 
first  place. 

In  view  of  the  critical  and  immediate 
problems  facing  the  industry,  we  may 
have  no  choice  but  to  accept  this  ex- 
pedient as  a  temporary  measure.    But 
the  only  long-range  solution.  In  my  judg- 
ment. Is  to  eliminate  the  two-price  sys- 
tem by  stopping  these  unwarranted  pay- 
ments to  large  plantation  owners  and 
to  adopt  other  measures  to  protect  Amer- 
ican Industry  from  low -wage  Imports. 
This  whole  problem  deserves  thorough 
consideration  to  determine  how  best  to 
avoid  a  cyclone  subsidy  system  which 
carries  the  exporter  and  the  textile  in- 
dustry along  its  path.     We  should  be 
certain  that  any  cotton  program  benefits 
only  those  who  need  assistance.     The 
Secretary     of     Agriculture    should    be 
pressed  to  reconsider  his  lU-advlsed  In- 
crease m  the  subsidy.    A  support  price 
of  6.S  percent  of  parity  which  Is  allowed 
under  the  present  law,  would  be  about 
27  cents.     This  would  make  domestic 
cotton  more  competitive  with  the  world 
price  and  allow  It  to  compete  with  syn- 
thetic fibers.    If  the  small  farmer  can- 
not  produce   27 -cent   cotton   we   could 
provide  a  payment-ln-kind  subsidy  to 
assist  him  while  at  the  same  time  we 
reduced   our   current   stock   of   cotton. 
Such  a  program  cannot  be  considered  at 
this  date  but  it  merits  study  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  have  also  proposed  an  International 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  (S.  675) .  which 
I  continue  te  believe  is  the  sovmdest  ap- 
proach to  unfair  competition  from  low- 
wage  countries.  This  act  would  not  In- 
terfere with  our  reciprocal  trade  policy, 
but  it  would  permit  the  cwnmonsense 
adjustments  essential  to  any  overall 
trade  policy. 

The  textile  Industry  needs  our  help 
and  needs  it  now,  but  our  ultimate  ob- 
jective must  be  to  unleash  It  from  the 
burdens  under  which  It  has  been  forced 
to  operate  and  not  to  perpetuate  these 
burdens  Indefinitely  by  stopgap  pallia- 
tives. 

Despite  its  shortcomings  the  only  plan 
we  have  before  us  which  will  give  Im- 
mediate assistance  to  the  textile  Indus- 
try and  Its  hard-pressed  employees  Is 
that  contained  In  the  pending  bill.  I 
Intend  therefore  to  vote  for  this  title 
of  the  bill.  But  our  appraisal  of  this 
provision  must  not  deter  efforts  to  de- 
vise long-range  solutions  to  this  problem 
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which  will  eliminate  the  basic  causes  of 
our  present  difficulties. 

I  regret  that  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posed cotton  legislation  has  been  com- 
plicated by  the  addition  of  a  totally  un- 
acceptable wheat  title.  The  controls, 
added  subsidies,  and  increased  bread 
prices  which  this  wheat  title  would  bring 
about  makes  it  completely  unacceptable 
to  me  as  I  am  confident  it  is  to  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  consumers  and 
farmers,  at  least  of  the  State  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent.  I  hope  that  title  n 
will  be  eliminated  so  we  can  vote  the 
cotton  legislation  up  or  down  on  its  own 
merits. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    4Sa 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  would  be  glad  to  do 
so,  but  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  floor;  and  I  yield  now  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  wish  to  submit  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  have  not  yet  yielded  the  floor. 
but  I  am  more  than  happy  to  yield  to 
him. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  my  colleague  (Mr.  Keat- 
ing], and  the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr. 
TowERl.  I  offer  an  amendment  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  read,  as  follows: 

Tmj:  III — ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  COMMISSION  ON 
REVISION  or  FEDERAL  ACRICULTXTRAL  LAWS  AND 
PROCRAMS 

Declaration  of  policy  and  purpose 
Section  301.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  promote  the 
effective  utilization  of  the  agfrlcultural  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States  so  that  ( 1 )  the 
markets  for  United  Slates  agricultural  com- 
modities. Insofar  as  possible,  will  be  com- 
petitive in  the  markets  for  such  commodities 
In  the  world.  (2)  the  present  and  future  re- 
quirements for  such  agricultural  commodi- 
ties In  the  United  States  and  the  world  can 
be  fully  met.  (3)  the  Interests  of  taxpayers 
and  consumers  may  be  fairly  safeguarded, 
and  (4)  the  producers  of  agricultural  com- 
modities In  the  United  States  will  receive  a 
return  on  their  Investment  and  labor  com- 
mensurate with  their  contribution  to  the 
national  welfare.  It  Is  further  declared  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  promote 
programs  recognizing  the  necessity  for  con- 
sumers in  this  country  to  be  assured  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  agricultural  commodities  of 
the  best  possible  quality  and  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices  It  Is.  therefore,  the  purpose 
of  this  title  to  provide  for  a  study  and  In- 
vestigation of  the  Federal  laws  and  programs 
pertaining  to  agriculture  with  a  view  to  re- 
vising and  modernizing  such  laws  and  pro- 
grams in  order  to  achieve  the  policies  stated 
above. 

See.  302.  In  order  to  achieve  the  purpose 
set  forth  in  section  301  of  this  title  there  Is 
hereby  established  a  bipartisan  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Revision 
of  Federal  Agricultural  Laws  and  Programs 
(hereinafter   referred    to    as   the   "Commls- 


Memberahip  of  the  Commission 
Sic.  303.  (a)  Number  and  Appointment. — 
Tne  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  twelve 
members  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Pour  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  two  from  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  and  two  from  private  life. 

(2)  Four  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  two  from  the  Senate  and  two 
from  private  life. 

(3)  Four  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  two  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  two  from  pri- 
vate life. 

(b)  PoLmcAL  Affiliation. — Of  each  class 
of  two  members  mentioned  In  subsection 
(a),  not  more  than  one  member  shall  be 
from  each  of  the  two  major  political  parties. 

(c)  Vacancies. — Vacancies  In  the  Commis- 
sion shall  not  affect  Its  powers  but  shall  be 
filled  In  the  same  manner  in  which  the  orig- 
inal appointment  was  made. 

Organization  of  the  Commission 

Sic.  304.  The  Commission  shall  elect  a 
Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among 
its  memt>ers. 

Quorum 

Sec.  305.  Seven  members'  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Compensation  of  members 
of  the  Commission 

Sic.  306.  (a)  Membus  of  Congress. — 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  serve  without  compen- 
sation In  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  Members  of  Congress,  but  they 
shsJl  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
them  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
In  the  Commission. 

(b)  Members  From  the  ExEctrriVE 
Branch. — Any  member  of  the  Commission 
who  Is  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  each  receive  the  compensation 
which  he  would  receive  if  he  were  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  plus  such  additional 
compensation,  if  any,  as  Is  necessary  to  make 
his  aggregate  salary  not  exceeding  $22,500; 
and  he  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  him  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

(c)  Membebs  From  Private  Life. — The 
members  from  private  life  shall  each  receive 
not  exceeding  $75  per  diem  when  engaged 
In  the  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission,  plus  reimbursement  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

Staff  of  the  Commission 

Sec.  307.  The  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949. 

Expenses  of  the  Commission 

Sec  308.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

Expiration  of  the  Commission 

Sec  309  Sixty  days  after  the  submission 
to  Congress  of  the  report  provided  for  In 
section  310(b).  the  Commission  shall  cease 
to  exist. 

Duties  of  the  Commission 

Sic.  310  (a)  Investigation. — The  Com- 
mission shall  make  a  comprehensive  study 
and  investigation  of  all  Federal  laws  and  pro- 
grams p>ertainlng  to  agriculture  with  a  view 
to  revising  and  modernizing  such  laws  and 
programs  to  achieve  the  alms  set  forth  In 


section  301  of  this  title.  In  carrying  out 
such  study  and  Investigation  the  Commission 
shall  consider  such  matters  relating  to  agri- 
culture as  It  deems  necessary  or  appropriate, 
but  shall  specifically  consider,  with  regard 
to  the  various  agricultural  commodities  pro- 
duced in  the  various  regions  of  the  United 
States.  ( 1 )  effectiveness  of  price  support  and 
production  controls,  including  acreage  allot- 
ments and  production  and  marketing  quotas, 
which  may  be  in  effect  for  such  commodities. 

(2)  the  future  requirements  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world  for  such  commodities. 

(3)  suitable  uses  for  land  which  may  not  be 
needed  at  the  present  time  for  the  produc- 
tion of  such  commodities,  but  which  may  be 
needed  for  such  purpose  In  the  future,  (4) 
methods  for  effectively  coordinating  domestic 
agricultural  policies  with  the  export  oppor- 
tunities for  such  commodities.  (5)  the  effec- 
tive utilization  of  such  commodities  in  sup- 
port of  our  foreign  policies.  (6)  the  problems 
of  rural  economic  opportunity  In  the  United 
States,  and  (7)  the  national  requirements 
for  stockpiling  of  strategic  agricultural  com- 
modities. The  Commission  shall  also  give 
particular  attention  to  the  formulation  of 
programs  to  facilitate  the  economic  adjust- 
ment of  agricultural  producers  who  decide  to 
transfer  to  other  occupations.  Such  pro- 
grams may  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited 
to.  retraining  programs,  relocation  allow- 
ances, assistance  In  obtaining  alternative 
employment  opportunities,  early  retirement, 
and  provision  for  minimum  compensation  for 
land,  dwellings,  and  equipment  which  such 
producers  no  longer  want  or  need. 

(b)  Report — The  Commission  shall  make 
a  report  of  Its  findings  and  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  on  or  before  February  1, 
1965,  and  may  submit  interim  reports  prior 
thereto. 

Povoers  of  the  Commission 

Sior  311.  (a)  (I)  Hearings.— The  Commis- 
sion or,  on  the  authorization  of  the  Com- 
mission, any  subcommittee  thereof,  may.  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Its  functions 
and  duties,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places,  administer 
such  oaths,  and  require,  by  subpena  or 
otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
such  witnesses,  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  correspondence,  memoran- 
dums, papers,  and  documents  as  the  Com- 
mission or  such  subcommittee  may  deem 
advisable.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  under 
the  signature  of  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chair- 
man, or  any  duly  designated  member,  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
the  Chairman,  the  Vice  Chairman,  or  such 
member. 

(2)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  Issued  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  the  United  States  court  of 
any  possession,  or  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the  Inquiry 
Is  being  carried  on  or  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  which  the  person  guilty  of  contumacy  or 
refusal  to  obey  Is  found  or  resides  or  trans- 
acts business,  upon  application  by  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  to  such  person  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  before 
the  Commission  or  a  subcommittee  thereof, 
there  to  produce  evidence  If  so  ordered,  or 
there  to  give  testimony  touching  the  matter 
under  Inquiry:  and  any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  the 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(b)  Official  Data. — Each  department, 
agency,  and  instrumentality  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  Including  inde- 
pendent agencies.  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  furnish  to  the  Commission,  upon  request 
made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman, 
such  Information  as  the  Commission  deema 
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necessary  to  carry  out  its  funcUons  under 
this  title. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league IMr.  Keating]  will  explain  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rose  to  discuss  my  amendment,  and  then 
to  have  it  referred,  under  another  bill, 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  A  joint  resolution  introduced 
by  me  which  Is  identical  to  my  amend- 
ment is  before  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  studied  and  will  receive  hearings.  I 
have  been  assured  of  that  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  by  other 
members  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  about  to  yield  the 

floor.  „    ^       i.1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Does  the 

Senator  from  Minnesota  withdraw  his 

two  amendments? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  Mr.  President; 
I  withdraw  the  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota are  withdrawn. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
I  asked  that  the  three  housing  amend- 
ments to  which  I  have  already  referred 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct;  and  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  In  today's  Record  at  an  appro- 
priate point. 

Mr,  MORSE  obtained  the  floor. 

amendment  no.  449 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
wishes  to  lay  down  an  amendment.  I 
yield  for  that  purpose.  If  I  may  do  so 
by  unanimous  consent,  without  losing 

my  right  to  the  floor.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  will  not  speak 
now  on  the  amendment,  but  will  only 
have  It  laid  down. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
It  Is  my  understanding  with  the  leader- 
ship that  the  amendment  will  be  laid 
down  at  this  time,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  at  this  time  there  will  not  be 
debate  on  the  amendment,  and  that  no 
vote  will  be  taken  on  the  amendment 
until  tomorrow.  Have  I  correctly  stated 
the  understanding? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  correct; 
and  In  that  way  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment will  be  the  pending  question;  and 
it  is  understood  that  the  Intention  is 
that  following  the  action  of  the  Senate 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  the  Senate  will  act  on  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  me.  I  make  this 
statement  so  Senators  will  know  of  some 
guidelines  for  the  procedure  tomorrow. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  call  up  my  amendment  No. 
449,  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Cierk.  On  page  32, 
after  line  13,  It  Is  proposed  to  Insert  the 
following: 

TPTLE  m RIPIAL  OF  TOBACCO  PRICE  SUPPORTS 

Sec.  301.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "tobacco  (except  as  other- 
wise provided  herein),  corn."  In  section 
101(a)  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "corn"; 

(2)  Section  101(c)  Is  repealed; 

(3)  Section  101(d)  (3)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  the  level  of  price  support  to  coopera- 
tors  for  any  crops  of  a  basic  agricultural 
commodity,  except  tobacco,  for  which  mar- 
keting quotas  have  been  disapproved  by  pro- 
ducers shall  be  50  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  of  such  commodity;" 

(4)  Section  106  is  repealed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Delaware— and  I 
do  so  without  any  previous  consultation 
at  all  with  him— whether  he  would  like 
to  accept  any  limitation  on  the  discus- 
sion of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  such 
a  limitation  would  be  agreeable.  How- 
ever. I  could  not  enter  Into  that  arrange- 
ment until  I  had  talked  to  others. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Perhaps  we  should 
discuss  the  subject  tomorrow,  after  we 
have  had  some  preliminary  discussion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  E>elaware.    Yes. 


THE  HILL-BURTON  PROGRAM  AND 
SEGREGATION 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  yester- 
day's decision  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
refusing  to  review  the  Hill-Burton  anti- 
segregation  ruling  of  the  Fourth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  was  a  most  welcome 
development  for  me.    For  many  years  I 
have  sought  to  eliminate  from  the  Hill- 
Burton  Hospital  Construction  Act  this 
lingering  vestige  in  Federal  law  of  the 
long-discredited  separate-but-equal  doc- 
trine.   In   this   Congress   I    introduced 
once  again  a  bill.  S.  1218.  to  repeal  that 
language  in  the  act,  and  I  have  offered 
amendments    to    several    appropriation 
bills  to  achieve  this  purpose.    At  the 
same  time  I  have  taken  the  position  that 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  which  administers  the  act, 
has  the  constitutional  power  and  obliga- 
tion, even  without  further  legislative  ac- 
tion, to  disregard  that  patently  uncon- 
stitutional   language    when    approving 
applications   for   funds   under   the   act. 
Early  last  year  I  requested  all  the  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  to  give  me 
their  views  on  their  power  to  withhold 
Federal  funds,  collected  from  all  in  taxes 
without  regard  to  color  or  race,  from 
State  and  local  projects  which  are  segre- 
gated or  discriminatory.    Most  of  the 
departments  have  acknowledged  such  a 
power  and  obligation  without  the  need 
for  further  Federil  legislation,   and  I 
have  placed  in  the  Record,  as  has  my 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  their  answers  as  they  have 
come  in. 


The  Department  of  HEW  has  now  com- 
pleted its  answer,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  original  letter  to  the 
Department  and  its  answer  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

April  23.  1963. 
Hon.  Anthony  J.  Cklebeezze. 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  ' 
Welfare,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  It  has  been  reported 
that  In  the  administration  of  several  pro- 
grams by  your  Department: 

1.  Provisions  are  not  made  to  assure  that 
persons  Intended  to  benefit  by  the  programs 
are  actually  aided  commensurate  with  their 
need  and  without  regard  to  their  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin,  and  that 

2.  Provisions  are  not  made  to  obtain  as- 
surances that  Federal  funds  will  be  admin- 
istered In  a  nondiscriminatory  manner,  and, 
through  a  system  of  compliance  reporting 
and  surveillance,  to  see  that  these  assurances 
are  carried  out. 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  advise  me 
at  your  earliest  convenience  as  to  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

(A)  Grants  to  educational  Institutions: 
What  steps  are  being  taken  to  assure  that 
colleges  and  universities  receiving  research 
grants  and  contracts,  graduate  fellowships, 
and  training  grants  accept  students  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  creed,  or  national  ori- 
gin for  general  admission  and  for  the  specific 
aided  activity?  Are  efforts  made  to  acquaint 
predominantly  Negro  colleges  and  univer- 
sities with  the  availability  of  these  Federal 
funds?  To  what  extent  do  predominantly 
Negro  Institutions  receive  funds  under  these 
programs?  (Graduate  feUowshlp.  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  title  IV;  language  and 
guidance  training  Institutes.  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  title  V-B  and  VI-B; 
vocational  rehabilitation,  section  4(a)(1): 
Public  Health  Service,  NHI,  etc.) 

(B)  Impacted  aea  program:  What  action 
Is  contemplated  to  assure  that  children  of 
Federal  military  or  civilian  personnel  who 
reside  off  Federal  properties  will  be  afforded 
equal  educational  opportunity  on  a  desegre- 
gated basis  under  the  Impacted  area  school 
aid  program? 

(C)  Library  Services  Act:  In  view  of  the 
statutory  language  that  libraries  receiving 
Federal  funds  serve  "all  residents,"  what 
steps  have  been  taken  to  assure  that  "all 
residents"  can  In  fact  use  the  libraries  aided 
by  Federal  funds  for  their  benefit? 

(D)  Hlll-B\u-ton  hospitals:  What  admin- 
istrative procedures  have  been  established 
to  enforce  the  nondiscrimination  provUlon 
of  the  act  governing  those  hospitals  not 
constructed  under  the  "separate-but-equal 
provision?"  With  respect  to  hospitals  which 
are  constructed  under  the  "separate-but- 
equal"  provision,  will  successful  resolution 
of  the  pending  litigation  result  In  an  admin- 
istrative determination  to  assist  only  those 
hospitals  which  give  assurances  that  their 
services  will  be  available  to  all  persons  on  a 
nondiscriminatory   basis? 

(E)  Land  grant  colleges:  Are  provisions 
being  made  to  eliminate  segregation  In  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  which  receive 
Federal  assistance  under  the  Morrill  Land 
Grant  College  Act?  In  view  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  specific  rulings  that  segregation  In 
public  higher  education  Is  unconstitutional, 
does  the  "separate-but-equal"  clause  of  the 
Morrill  Act  constitute  any  Impediment  to 
such  action? 
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(F)  Vocational  education:  The  CommU- 
sloner  of  Ettucatlon  haa  said  that  the  regula- 
tion requiring  a  reaaonable  expectation  of 
employment  could  not  be  used  as  a  bar  to 
minority  participation  In  the  vocational 
education  program  and  that  the  regulation 
requiring  nondiscrimination  would  be  en- 
forced Where  have  vocational  educaUon 
schools  been  desegregated  as  a  result  of  thU 
clarification  of  policy  and  where  are  schools 
still  segregated?  What  procedures  does  your 
Department  use  to  verify  compliance  with 
this  nondiscrimination   policy? 

(G)  Health  granU:  Are  provisions  made 
to  assure  that  other  granU  made  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  State  and  local 
facilities  are  not  used  to  finance  or  support 
segregated  services? 

(H)  Employment:  Apart  from  recent  de- 
partmental regulations  prohibiting  discrim- 
ination In  employment  under  the  merit  sys- 
tem, what  provisions  does  your  Department 
make  to  assure  nondiscrimination  In  em- 
ployment which  resulU  from  or  Is  assisted  by 
research,  training,  or  construction  granU? 

(I)  What  provisions  are  made  to  asstire 
that  persons  who  receive  direct  benefits,  such 
as  welfare  assistance,  are  not  denied  these 
benefits  by  State  or  local  offlclals  because 
of  their  race  or  as  a  result  of  attempts  to 
secure  constitutional  rights  such  as  the  right 
to  vote? 

(J)  Is  it  your  Department's  view  that  suf- 
ficient authority  already  exlsU  under  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States 
to  condition  the  grant  of  Federal  funds  upon 
assurance  of  nondiscrimination  or  Is  enact- 
ment of  further  Federal  law  considered 
necessary? 

I  would  appreciate  your  early  reply. 

With  best  wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Jacob  K  Javtts. 

VS.  Senator. 


Ths  Sbckitast  of  Health. 
r  Education,  and  Wkltau, 

Washington.  February  11, 19€4. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts. 
V  S  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dxax  SENAToa  jA^rrra:  I  am  pleased  to  en- 
close a  memorandum  setting  forth  answers 
to  the  several  questions  you  raised  concern- 
ing the  efforts  of  our  Department  to  assxire 
that  Federal  f\inds  are  administered  In  a 
nondiscriminatory  manner  and  that  persons 
Intended  to  benefit  by  the  Federally  aided 
programs  are  not  denied  these  benefits  be- 
cause of  their  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin. 

In  submitting  this  memorandum  I  wish 
to  reiterate  what  I  said  to  you  during  my 
appearance  before  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Works  Committee  last  August.  "We 
ought  to  stop  the  guessing  game  •  •  •  an 
administrator  needs  definite  guidelines  If  he 
is  going  to  run  his  Department  properly 
and  that  was  the  purpose  of  submitting  a 
civil  rlghU  bill."  We  Join  with  President 
Johnson  In  urging  the  early  enactment  of 
this  leglsUUon  which  would  give  us  clear 
authority  to  eliminate  discrimination  where 
It  might  occur  in  the  programs  we  ad- 
minister. 

Your  deep  Interest  in  the  nmny  programs 
of  our  Department  Is  appreciated  and  I  am 
most  happy  to  cooperate  with  you  In  any 
effort  to  assxire  that  the  benefits  of  these 
programs  are  available  to  all  Americans. 
Sincerely. 

AltTHONT    CW.KISTat. 

Secrttarn. 

Answtxs  TO  Sknatob  Jacob  K.  Javtts'  Qttbs- 
TioNNAixs  or  Apan.  23.    1963 

QtTXSTlON    A.    CKANTS   TO    KSUCATTONAL 
IWSTITUTIOMS 

"What  steps  are  being  taken  to  assure  that 
colleges  and  universities  receiving  research 


grants  and  contracts,  graduate  fellowships, 
and  training  granU  accept  students  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin 
for  general  admission  and  for  the  specific 
aided  activity?" 

Beginning  with  the  commitment  of  the 
fiscal  year  1962  appropriation,  all  contracts 
In  the  National  I>efense  Education  Act  coun- 
seling and  guidance  and  modern  foreign  lan- 
guage Institutes  have  included  the  following 
clause:  "in  selecting  individuals  for  attend- 
ance at  the  Institute  and  In  otherwise  con- 
ducting the  Institute,  the  contractor  will 
not  discriminate  on  account  of  the  sex.  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin  of  an  appli- 
cant or  enroUee." 

Student  admission  standards  of  Institu- 
tions, other  than  for  admission  to  these 
National  Defense  Education  Act  institutes, 
are  not  considered  In  arranging  for  such 
Institutes. 

To  determine  compliance  with  this  con- 
tractual provision.  OlBce  of  Education  per- 
sonnel visited  Institutions  and  question- 
naires were  circulated  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  Institutes.  ThU  survey  Indicated  gen- 
eral acceptance  of  and  compliance  with  the 
nondiscrimination  provision.  In  order  to 
assure  that  prospective  applicants  for  par- 
ticipation In  Institute  programs  are  fully 
aware  of  the  nondiscrimination  policy,  the 
Office  of  Education  now  requires  Institutions 
that  are  holding  institutes  to  refer  to  the 
nondiscrimination  policy  in  materials  pub- 
licizing the  Institutes. 

With  regard  to  other  fellowship  and  train- 
ing grant  programs  and  research  grant  ac- 
tivities no  formal  action  has  been  taken  lim- 
iting the  award  of  these  to  Institutions  that 
do  not  discriminate.  The  pendency  of  title 
VI  of  the  civil  rights  bill  has  caused  us  to 
hope  that  this  matter  will  be  resolved  legis- 
latively both  as  to  making  clear  our  au- 
thority to  act  and  giving  the  policy  Govern- 
ment-wide  application. 

"Are  efforts  made  to  acquaint  predomin- 
antly Negro  colleges  and  universities  with 
the  availability  of  these  Federal  funds?  " 

Tes.  Informational  materials  on  all  pro- 
gnuns  are  periodically  sent  by  the  admin- 
istering agencies  to  all  educational  Insti- 
tutions which  might  be  interested  In  apply- 
ing for  these  funds.  For  example,  a  bulle- 
tin dealing  with  program  developments 
under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
Is  published  about  twice  annually  and  sent 
to  presidents  of  all  colleges  and  universities. 
In  addition,  regional  representatives  of  the 
Office  of  Education  regularly  visit  colleges 
and  universities  to  discuss  the  availability 
of  programs.  The  availability  of  Public 
Health  Service  research,  fellowship,  and 
training  grants  Is  made  known  through  tech- 
nical Journals  and  Service -prepared  bro- 
chures. The  scientific  community  in  all  col- 
leges and  universities  has  become  fully  aware 
of  the  NTH  programs  over  the  past  decade. 
"To  what  extent  do  predominantly  Negro 
Institutions  receive  funds  under  these  pro- 
grams?" 

Two  predominantly  Negro  Institutions  have 
received  research  grants  or  contracts  since 
the  enactment  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  There  were  five  counseling 
Institutes  and  two  language  Institutes  at 
such  institutions  In  1962:  In  1963  there  were 
two  Institutes  of  each  type;  In  the  summer 
of  1964  there  will  be  three  counseling  and 
guidance  Institutes  and  four  institutes  for 
language  training. 

One  such  Institution  has  received  support 
for  three  graduate  programs  under  the 
NDBA.  There  has  been  at  least  one  research 
contract  in  almost  every  major  such  insti- 
tution under  the  cooperative  research  pro- 
gram. Public  Health  Service  research  and 
training  grants  have  been  and  are  being 
made  to  several  predominantly  Negro  insti- 
tutions. The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration Is  at  present  supporting  teach- 
ing grants  and  tralneeshlps  at  two  such  in- 


stitutions The  Welfare  Administration  has 
made  grants  under  the  cooperative  research 
and  demonstration  program  to  two  Negro 
colleges 

QUESTION  B     IMPACTED  AREA  PKOCRAM 

"What  action  Is  contemplated  to  assure 
that  children  of  Federal  military  and  civilian 
personnel  who  reside  off  Federal  properties 
will  be  afforded  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity on  a  desegregated  basis  under  the  im- 
pacted area  school  aid  program?" 

The  Department  ruled  In  1962  that  racially 
segregated  schools  do  not  provide  a  "suitable" 
free  public  education  under  Public  Law  874 
and  Public  Law  815  for  children  who  reside 
on  Federal  property  The  "suitable"  provl- 
slon  In  this  legislation  is  applicable  only  to 
on-base  children  To  carry  out  the  ruling, 
representatives  of  the  Department  have  met 
with  a  number  of  State  and  local  educational 
offlclals.  to  determine  whether  their  school 
districts  would  provide  a  "suitable"  educa- 
tion for  such  children  In  the  fall  of  1963. 
Fifteen  school  districts,  with  total  enroll- 
ment of  approximately  260.000  children,  in- 
dicated to  the  Department  that  they  would 
begin  to  provide  nonsegregated  educational 
facilities  for  the  first  time  in  the  fall  of 
1963.  The  action  of  these  districts.  In  op- 
erating nonsegregated  schools,  affects  not 
only  "on-base"  children  but  also  federally 
connected  children  who  reside  off  base  as 
well  as  the  nonfederally  connected  children 
attending  these  schools. 

There  are  now  pending  a  number  of  law- 
suits. In  four  States,  in  which  the  United 
States  Is  seeking  to  bring  about  the  assign- 
ment without  regard  to  race  of  federally  con- 
nected children-  -both  on  base  and  off  base — 
to  public  schools  In  school  districts  which 
have  received  grants  under  Public  Law  874 
and  Public  Law  815.  If  these  suits  are  suc- 
cessful the  principle  will  be  established, 
within  the  limits  of  the  way  In  which  the 
courts  specifically  articulate  It.  that  all  recip- 
ients of  Impacted  areas  grants  in  the  past 
(not  only  districts  which  are  defendants  in 
the  pending  suits)  and  in  the  future,  have 
an  obligation,  enforceable.  If  necessary,  by 
the  United  States,  not  to  use  race  as  a  factor 
In  assigning  federally  connected  children  to 
public  schools. 

To  date,  four  of  these  suits  involving 
school  districts  In  Mississippi.  Alabama,  and 
Louisiana  have  been  dismissed,  without  a 
hearing  on  the  merits.  The  dismissals  have 
been  affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fifth  Circuit  In  three  cases.  The  fourth 
Is  to  be  argued  shortly.  In  the  suit  involving 
Fort  Lee  and  Prince  George  County.  Va.,  the 
Federal  district  court  has  decided,  after  full 
trial,  that  there  Is  an  enforceable  obligation, 
under  Public  Law  815.  In  favor  of  the  United 
States  that  federally  connected  children  be 
assigned  alike  and  on  a  nonraclal  basis. 
That  decision  was  not  appealed  and  as  a  re- 
sult, chldlren  In  Prince  George  County  are 
going  to  Integrated  schools  for  the  first 
time. 

QuasnoN  c.  LisaAXT  sbbvices  act 
"In  view  of  the  statutory  language  that 
libraries  receiving  Federal  funds  serve  ail 
residents,  what  steps  have  been  taken  to 
assure  that  all  residents  can  In  fact  use  the 
Ubrarles  aided  by  Federal  funds  for  their 
benefit?" 

A  survey  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
disclosed  that  in  several  States,  library  serv- 
ices supported  under  the  Library  Services 
Act  were  not  being  provided  "free"  to  "all 
residents"  as  required  by  the  act.  In  some 
areas  it  was  found  that  Negroes  were  denied 
access  to  the  local  library  services  altogether. 
In  other  areas  It  was  found  that  Negroes 
were  provided  only  Inferior  services  of 
branch  libraries  and  denied  access  to  the 
central  federally  assUted  libraries,  which 
were  open  only  to  whites. 

Since  the  specific  Information  collected  by 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  was  unobtain- 


able by  the  Office  of  Education  because  of 
the  confidentiality  of  the  reporte,  the  Office 
of  Education  contracted  for  a  study  of  Its 
own  on  a  sample  basis  to  ascerUln  the  scope 
of  discriminatory  denial  of  library  services 
supported  under  the  act. 

As  a  result  of  this  study,  which  disclosed 
denial  of  access  to  libraries  because  of  race 
in  some  areas,  the  Office  of  Education  has 
taken  the  following  steps  to  Insure  that  the 
services  supported  under  the  program  are 
In  fact  available  to  all  as  required  by  the 

act: 

1.  States  have  been  reminded  of  the  re- 
quirement In  the  act  and  told  to  review 
the  programs  submitted  to  the  Office  of 
Education  to  make  certain  that  they  do  not 
Include  support  of  public  library  services 
which  are  not  available  to  all  residents  on 
a  nondiscriminatory  basis. 

2.  Members  of  the  Library  Services  Branch 
of  the  Office  of  Education  visit  projects  sup- 
ported under  the  program,  within  the  limita- 
tions of  the  staff  available,  and  where  any 
library  Is  found  which  Is  not  open  to  all 
residents  or  where  any  library  service  (such 
as  bookmobile  service)  is  found  which  Is  not 
provided  to  all  residents  the  proper  authori- 
ties will  be  urged  to  make  such  library  or 
library  service  open  and  available  to  all. 
falling  which  there  will  be  disallowances  of 
expenditures  or  other  appropriate  action  as 
provided  for  in  the  act. 

question  d.  hill-bueton  hospitals 
"What  administrative  procedures  have 
been  established  to  enforce  the  nondiscrim- 
ination provision  of  the  act  governing  those 
hospitals  not  constructed  under  the  separ- 
ate-but-equal  provision?" 

Enforcement  of  the  nondiscrimination 
provision  of  the  Hill-Burton  legislation  de- 
pends, to  a  major  extent,  on  the  investiga- 
tion of  complaints  received  from  private 
citizens  and  organizations.  All  complaints 
pertaining  to  discriminatory  practices  are 
thoroughly  Investigated  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  regional  office  staff  and  Hill -Burton 
State  agency,  and  If  necessary,  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Washington  office  of  the  Public 
Health  Service.  If  the  assurance  given  In 
the  approved  project  application  has  been 
violated,  the  sponsors  of  the  health  facility 
are  required  to  adjust  admission  policies  to 
conform  with  the  nondiscrimination  assur- 
ance. Thereafter,  the  persons  bringing  the 
problem  to  our  attention  are  advised  of  the 
action  taken. 

"With  respect  to  hospitals  which  are  con- 
structed under  the  separate-but-equal  pro- 
vision, win  successful  resolution  of  the  pend- 
ing litigation  result  In  an  administrative 
determination  to  assist  only  those  hospitals 
which  give  assurances  that  their  services  will 
bo  available  to  all  persons  on  a  nondiscrimi- 
natory basis?" 

If  pending  litigation  results  In  a  flntd  court 
decision  that  the  separate-but-equal  provi- 
sion of  the  Hill-Burton  legislation  Is  uncon- 
stitutional, regulations  will  be  changed  to 
preclude  grants  for  the  construction  of  sep- 
arate-but-equal facilities.  On  the  basis  of 
the  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals  in 
Simkins  v.  Cone  which  Is  now  on  appeal,  no 
applications  for  the  construction  of  separate- 
but-equal  facilities  are  being  processed. 
question  e.  land  ceant  colleges 
"Are  provisions  being  made  to  eliminate 
segregation  In  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  receive  Federal  assistance  under 
the  Morrill  Land  Grant  College  Act?  In 
view  of  the  Supreme  Court's  specific  rulings 
that  segregation  In  public  higher  education 
Is  unconstitutional,  does  the  sep€u-ate-but- 
equal  clause  of  the  Morrill  Act  constitute 
any  Impediment  to  such  action?" 

In  our  view.  In  the  pwesent  state  of  Judicial 
authority  we  cannot,  on  grounds  of  uncon- 
stitutionality, refuse  to  carry  out  the  direc- 
tions  of    the   Congress.     The   litigation   re- 


ferred to  In  question  D  concerning  the  HIU- 
Burton  program  may  provide  jiertlnent  guid- 
ance on  this  question.  The  passage  of  title 
VI  of  the  civil  rights  bill  would  clarify  ccwn- 
pletely  our  authority  In  this  program. 
question  f.  vocational  education 
"The  Commissioner  of  Education  has  said 
that  the  regulation  requiring  a  reasonable 
expectation  of  employment  could  not  be 
used  as  a  bar  to  minority  participation  in 
the  vocational  education  program  and  that 
the  regulation  requiring  nondiscrimination 
would  be  enforced.  Where  have  vocational 
education  schools  been  desegregated  as  a 
result  of  this  clarification  of  policy  and 
where  are  schools  still  segregated?  What 
procedures  does  your  Department  use  to 
verify  compliance  with  this  nondiscrimina- 
tion policy?" 

We  do  not  have  adequate  data  at  this  time 
as  to  where  vocational  education  schools 
have  desegregated  nor  how  many  have  done 
so  as  a  result  of  our  efforts.  Vocational  edu- 
cation programs  that  are  carried  out  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  secondary  school  program 
remain  In  large  measure  segregated  in  those 
school  dlstrlcU  which  have  not  yet  com- 
plied with  the  desegregation  ruling  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Progress  is  more  hopeful 
in  the  area  of  vocational  and  technical  pro- 
grams that  serve  more  than  one  school  dis- 
trict In  the  State.  The  Office  of  Education 
U  currently  cooperating  with  the  Civil  RlghU 
Commission  by  conducting  a  special  study 
of  the  enrollments  and  placemenU  by  race 
m  these  programs  From  the  results  of  this 
study,  the  Office  plans  to  undertake  affirma- 
tive action  to  assure  access  to  these  programs 
by  all  eligible  persons. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  Depart- 
ment does  not  have  direct  relations  with 
vocational  education  schools  In  carrying  out 
Its  responsibilities  under  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Acts.  Federal  grants  are  made  on  a 
formula  basis  to  the  States  which  in  turn 
reallocate  them  for  the  courses  that  can  be 
supported  under  Federal  programs.  The 
Federal  share  amounts  to  approximately  20 
percent  of  total  expenditures  for  vocational 
education. 

It  Is  vitally  important  that  there  be  equal 
educational  owxjrtunlty  under  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Acts  of  1963.  It  Is  our  ob- 
jective that  no  person  should  be  excluded 
because  of  race  from  course  offerings  sup- 
ported by  Federal  funds.  We  plan  to  con- 
tinue our  administrative  efforts  toward  this 
end.  The  authority  which  would  be  af- 
forded to  us  under  section  601  of  the  civil 
rlghte  bill  would  be  of  great  assUtance  In 
achieving  this  objective. 

QUESTION    G.    HEALTH    CEANTS 

"Are  provisions  made  to  assure  that  other 
grants  made  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
to  State  and  local  facilities  are  not  used  to 
finance  or  support  segregated  services?" 

We  have  not  undertaken  in  the  past  any 
action  which  would  assure  that  formula 
grants  made  to  the  States  for  health  services 
are  not  used  In  support  of  segregated  services. 
The  States  and  local  communities  tend  to 
overmatch  their  contribution  to  these  fed- 
erally assisted  programs,  so  that  Federal 
funds  for  health  services  range  In  different 
programs  from  7  to  30  percent  of  total  ex- 
penditures for  such  services. 

We  are  continuing  to  study  the  matter  in 
an  effort  to  determine  what  feasible  steps 
we  might  take  within  our  authority  to  assure 
nonsegregation.  Needless  to  say,  if  the  Con- 
gress should  enact  title  VI  of  the  administra- 
tion's civil  rights  bill,  this  action  would  be  of 
great  aisslstance  to  us  In  resolving  the  jwob- 
lem. 

QUESTION    H.    EMPLOTMEirr 

"Apart  from  recent  departmental  regula- 
tions prohibiting  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment under  the  merit  system,  what  provi- 
sions does  your  Department  make  to  assure 


nondiscrimination  In  employment  which  re- 
sults from  or  is  assisted  by  research,  training, 
or  construction  grants?" 

In  addition  to  the  steps  being  taken  to 
prohibit  discrimination  In  employment  un- 
der the  merit  system,  the  Department  is  In 
the  process  of  Implementing  the  President's, 
Executive  Order  No.  11114  applicable  to  the 
construction  grant  area. 

QUESTION    I 

"What  provisions  are  made  to  assure  that 
persons  who  receive  direct  benefits,  such  as 
welfare  assistance,  are  not  denied  these  ben- 
efits by  State  or  local  offlclals  because  of 
their  race  or  as  a  result  of  attempts  to 
secure  constitutional  rights  such  as  the  right 
to  vote?" 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  federally  aided 
public  assistance  programs,  the  e  has  been 
constant  adherence  to  the  policy  that  no 
State  public  assistance  plan  can  be  approved 
If  It  provides  for  denial  of  benefits  on  the 
basis  of  race  or  other  arbitrary  criteria  not 
related  to  the  purposes  of  the  programs.  If 
the  Welfare  Administration  found  that  a 
State  were  denying  benefits  on  the  basis  of 
race  or  other  arbitrary  criteria  under  the 
State  plan  as  approved,  or  If  the  plan  were 
amended  to  provide  for  such  denial,  with- 
drawal of  Federal  funds  from  the  program 
would  be  the  appropriate  sanction. 

Assurance  that  such  denial  of  benefits  does 
not  In  fact  occur  Is  secured  not  only  by  re- 
view of  State  plans  but  by  regfularly  sched- 
uled reviews  by  the  State  agencies  of  local 
public  assistance  activities,  by  administra- 
tive reviews  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Family  Services,  and  by  continuing  contacts 
of  Federal  regional  staff  with  State  activities. 
The  Federal  administrative  review  of  State 
welfa.e  agencies,  conducted  on  a  continuing 
basis.  Is  concerned  with  the  operation  of  the 
welfare  program  throughout  the  State  and 
Includes  a  review  of  local  practices  and  of 
actual  cases  to  assure  that  practice  conforms 
with  the  State  plan  and  Federal  require- 
ments. 

Beginning  in  September  1963.  the  Welfare 
Administration  has  required  all  States  to 
institute  a  more  extensive  and  continuing 
systematic  review  of  eligibility  determina- 
tions to  assure  their  validity  and  to  Identify 
for  correction  any  erroneous  practices  which 
may  be  found.  This  provides  a  further 
means  for  assuring  that  no  eligible  persons 
are  denied  assistance  because  of  their  race 
or  because  of  other  Irrationally  defined 
criteria. 

QUESTION    J 

"Is  It  your  Department's  view  that  suffi- 
cient authority  already  exists  under  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States  to 
condition  the  grant  of  Federal  funds  upon 
assurance  of  nondiscrimination  or  Is  enact- 
ment of  further  Federal  law  considered 
necessary?" 

The  problem  facing  our  Department  In 
this  regard  was  clearly  delineated  by  the  late 
President  Kennedy  in  his  civil  rights  mes- 
sage of  June  19.  1963,  when  he  pointed  out 
that  "Many  statutes  providing  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  •  •  •  define  with  such  pre- 
cision both  the  administrator's  role  and  the 
conditions  upon  which  specified  amounts 
shall  be  given  to  designated  recipients  that 
the  amount  of  administrative  discretion  re- 
maining—which might  be  used  to  withhold 
funds  if  discrimination  were  not  ended — Is 
at  best  questionable." 

As  was  made  clear  In  the  statement  of 
Secretary  Celebrezze  before  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  on  July  10.  1963.  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  been  engaged  in  a  continuous  review  of 
our  authority  to  withhold  funds  when  dis- 
criminatory practices  occur  In  federally  sup- 
ported programs.  In  a  number  of  Instances, 
we  have  t^ken  corrective  action  and  we  will 
continue  to  do  so  where  It  Is  concluded  that 
we  have  the  authority  to  do  so.     However,  as 
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the  late  President  Kennedy  further  pointed 
out.  "No  administrator  has  the  unlimited 
authority  to  Invoke  the  Constitution  In  op- 
position to  the  mandate  of  the  Congress." 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  administration 
Included  title  VI  In  lU  civil  rlghu  bill.  We 
Join  with  President  Johnson  In  urging  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  because  It 
would  give  us  clear  and  flexible  authority 
to  eliminate  discrimination  where  It  might 
occur  in  the  programs  which  we  administer. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  several 
factors  in  this  answer  siiould  be  men- 
tioned. 

First  .^Almost  alone  among  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  whose  answers  I  have 
inserted  in  the  R«cord,  HEW  feels  it 
must  pick  and  choose  among  its  various 
programs,  under  only  some  of  which  it 
believes  It  has  constitutional  power  to 
withhold  funds  from  segregated  State 
uses.  I  have  never  understood  how  the 
constitutional  power  and  obligation  un- 
der the  14th  and  5th  amendments  could 
be  abridged  by  the  particular  statutory 
language  of  this  or  that  program,  but 
this  is  the  position  HEW.  virtually  alone 
among  Federal  agencies,  has  taken  and 
now  apparently  continues  to  maintain. 

Second.  Among  the  programs  from 
which  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  believes  it  does  not. 
without  further  legislation,  have  the  au- 
thority to  withhold  funds  Is  the  HiU- 
Burton  hospital  construction  program. 
In  its  answer.  It  relied  very  heavily  upon 
the  fact  that  litigation  has  been  pend- 
ing in  the  fourth  circuit  upon  this  point. 
I  was  therefore  most  gratified  to  note 
Chief  Judge  Simon  E.  Sobeloff's  decision 
late  last  year  in  these  two  Hill-Burton 
cases,  which  held  that  the  extensive  Fed- 
eral and  State  involvement  in  financing 
hospital  construction  under  the  act 
brought  the  hospitals  so  constructed 
within  the  meaning  of  "State  action" 
under  the  14th  and  5th  amendments. 
Thus  the  court  enjoined  the  hospitals  in- 
volved in  those  cases  from  segregating 
and  otherwise  discriminating  against 
Negro  patients.  The  language  of  the  de- 
cision would  also  extend.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, to  a  prohibition  against  refusing 
privileges  to  Negro  doctors,  and  against 
requiring  Negro  patients  to  employ  white 
doctors.  The  Supreme  Court's  denial  of 
certiorari  yesterday  leaves  standing  this 
decision,  which  will  also  have  a  signifi- 
cant effect  upon  elimination  of  segrega- 
tion and  discrimination  In  many  feder- 
ally supported  State  and  local  progams. 

The  fourth  circuit  decision  only  goes 
part  of  the  way.  of  course,  since  It  means 
only  that  segregated  institutions  which 
have  been  supported  by  Federal  and 
State  funds  in  similar  fashion  are  sub- 
ject to  injunction  in  suits  brought  by 
private  parties  in  the  Federal  courts. 
This  places  such  hospitals  in  the  same 
footing  as  schools,  which  as  a  result  of 
the  Brown  against  Board  of  Education 
decision  in  1954.  are  also  subject  to  indi- 
vidual suit.  The  problem  is  that  after  all 
these  years  such  suits  have  succeeded  in 
desegregating  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  affected  school  districts,  and  the 
danger  is  that  the  same  fate  may  beset 
the  present  decision,  necessitating  hun- 
j^reds  of  individual  suits. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  remains  un- 
clear.   This  is  the  question  of  whether 


HEW  will  now  deny  further  Federal  tax 
moneys  to  applications  for  new  or  addi- 
Uonal  segregated  hospitals  The  HEW 
report  says  that  such  applications  were 
being  held  up  pending  appeal,  and  that  a 
final  court  decision  of  unconstitutional- 
ity would  cause  them  to  change  their 
regulations  to  preclude  such  grants.  I 
am  now  checking  this  with  the  Depart- 
ment as  a  result  of  yesterday's  Supreme 
Court  action  In  this  case.  I  am  also 
checking  on  the  Impact  of  this  decision 
on  the  other  programs  administered  by 
the  Department,  since  the  Hill-Burton 
separate-but-equal  language  Is  the  most 
specific  statutory  provision  Imaginable, 
and  with  It  should  fall  also  the  other  less 
specific  provisions  of  other  acts  which  the 
Department  has  previously  relied  upon 
In  refusing  to  withhold  funds. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  JAVrrS      I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  very  glad  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  brought  up 
this  subject.  Earlier  in  the  day  I  placed 
In  the  Record  a  letter  which  I  had  sent 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  dated  June  4.  1963.  asking 
him  to  do  what  the  Supreme  Court  has 
now  said  he  should  do.  or  at  least  has 
the  power  to  do. 

My  office  has  called  the  Secretary's 
office  on  an  average  of  once  every  2 
weeks  for  an  answer  to  the  letter  of 
June  4.  1963.  but  such  an  answer  has  not 
been  forthcoming.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  now  smswered  the  letter. 

I  join  in  the  hope  expressed  by  my 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
that  the  regulations  will  be  changed 
shortly  In  conformity  with  the  decision, 
which  refused  a  review  of  the  court  of 
appeals  decision,  and  therefore  left  it 
as  the  law  of  the  land  that  such  au- 
thority existed.  I  hope  It  will  now  be 
exercised. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
very  much  for  his  Intercession  The  De- 
partment has  been  given  plenty  of  notice. 
I  have  moved  amendments  to  appropri- 
ation bills  and  have  Introduced  repealer 
bills  back  at  least  2  years. 

Second.  A  questionnaire  as  to  Its 
policy  on  these  matters  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Department  on  April  23.  1963. 
We  received  a  full  reply  on  February  11. 
1964.  Talk  about  a  snail's  pace  of  prog- 
ress in  a  civil  rights  matter  within  the 
purview  of  a  Federal  agency — this  is  cer- 
tainly it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  At  least  the  Senator 
received  a  reply.  I  am  still  waiting  for 
a  reply  to  my  letter  of  June  4.  1963.  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  for  getting  an 
answer. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  By  the  sequence  of 
those  dates.  I  should  say  the  Senator 
should  get  a  reply  about  May.  relating 
to  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 

Mr.  KEATING.  May  of  this  year? 
At  least.  I  would  like  a  reply. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  iDy  colleague. 
This  Illustrates  the  question  of  whether 
people  practice  what  they  preach.  I 
think  It  Is  deplorable  that  the  very  Gov- 
ernment agency  which  itself  Is  directly 
concerned  with  the  matter  should  wait 
from  April  1963.  to  February  1964.  before 
making  a  full  reply  to  an  Inquiry  on  that 
subject 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  JAVIT8.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  could  not  understand 
what  the  Senator  from  New  York  said. 
Did  I  correctly  understand  the  Senator 
from  New  York  to  say  that  he  was  going 
to  introduce  a  bill  or  amendment  to 
further  the  abolition  of  racial  Imbalance 
of  schools  In  New  York? 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Obviously,  the  Senator 
heard  exactly  what  I  said.  I  would  only 
express  the  hope  that  progress  in  public 
school  desegregation  in  the  States  which 
have  so  stubbornly  resisted  It  will  come 
about  as  quickly  and  effectively  as  In  my 
own  State.  Not  that  we  have  done  it 
wholly  effectively,  by  any  means,  but 
honest  efforts  are  being  made  to  correct, 
not  segregation,  because  there  Is  none  In 
the  New  York  public  schools,  but  racial 
Imbalance,  which  admittedly  exists  be- 
cause of  the  housing  situation  and  the 
fact  that  Negroes  are  heavily  concen- 
trated in  Harlem. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
heard  exactly  what  I  said.  I  did  not 
speak  of  public  school  imbalance  at  all; 
I  referred  only  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
learned,  from  experience  with  the  public 
school  desegregation  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  that  such  decisions  often 
can  be  applied  only  on  a  case-by -case 
basis,  and  that  is  the  real  reason  for  the 
snail's  pace  progress  at  which  public 
school  desegregation  has  proceeded 
since  that  1954  decision. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  did  not  hear  the  Sen- 
ator's entire  statement,  because  I  came 
Into  the  Chamber  In  the  midst  of  the 
statement.  I  assume,  however,  from 
what  the  Senator  said  in  response  to  the 
question,  that  the  Senator  is  still  not 
willing  to  devote  all  of  his  efforts  In  this 
fleld  to  curing  racial  problems  In  his  own 
State  of  New  York.  I  think  It  Is  very 
kind  of  him  that  he  \a  willing  to  neglect 
In  some  way  the  unsolved  problems  that 
are  on  his  own  doorstep  and  attempt  to 
cure  problems  in  other  areas. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  said  no  such  thing. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  can- 
not wish  It  on  me.  I  do  not  accept  it. 
When  the  Senator  from  New  York  spoke 
on  the  floor,  as  he  has  done  so  many 
times,  arguing  about  how  to  bring  about 
public  school  desegregation  In  an  effec- 
tive way.  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, who  Is  an  excellent  lawyer  and  a 
former  supreme  court  judge  of  his  own 
State,  knows  that  the  measures  proposed 
would  all  apply  across  the  board.  They 
would  apply  to  New  York  and  to  North 
Carolina.  I  hope  when  that  time  comes 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  will 
really  demonstrate  his  solicitude  for  his 
own  State,  as  well  as  for  the  State  of 
New  York,  by  supporting  the  particular 
education  measiu'e  which  Is  now  a  part 
of  the  pending  civil  rights  bill.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  will  not 
find  the  Senator  from  New  York  wanting 
In  such  support. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  When  that  occasion 
arises.  I  intend  to  emulate  the  example 
of  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Sena- 
tor's party.  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  am  not 
going  to  assist  in  the  implementation  of 
any  decision  of  any  court  which  merits 
what  Abraham  Lincoln  said  In  respect  to 
the  Dred  Scott  decision.     He  said  the 
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Dred  Scott  decision  was  unsound,  that 
it  was  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution, 
that  it  was  incompatible  with  all  the  de- 
cisions he  had  seen  on  the  subject;  and 
that  he  would  not  accept  It  as  the  rule 
for  the  guidance  of  himself  or  the  public. 
However,  If  the  Senator  from  New 
York  offers  any  amendment  such  as  he 
has  suggested  with  respect  to  school  de- 
segregation, I  hope  he  will  make  it  broad 
enough  to  Include  the  complete  desegre- 
gation of  the  schools  in  his  own  State  of 
New  York,  along  with  schools  In  any 
other  section  of  the  country. 

I  assure  him  that  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  allow  the  school  officials  of  New 
York  to  operate  their  own  schools,  and  I 
would  not  be  in  favor  of  any  coercive 
amendment  which  would  deny  the  school 
officials  of  New  York  or  any  other  State 
in  the  United  States  the  right  to  operate 
their  schools.     But  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  to  me  and  for  the  colloquy. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.    I  wish  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  that  I  am  not 
satisfied  to  have  the  officials  of  New  York 
or  any  other  State  operate  our  schools  In 
any  way  as  not  to  consider  the  constitu- 
tional guarantee  of  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  which  now  Includes  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  education.    I  shall  do  my  ut- 
most to  see  that  the  standard  is  uniform 
in  the  United  States.     In  applying  that 
standard,  I  have  the  utmost  confidence 
that  the   State  of   New  York  will   be 
found— as  It  has  been  for  years — In  the 
forefront  of  States  doing  their  utmost  to 
comply  with  constitutional  guarantees. 
I  can  only  trust  that  we  shall  find  the 
same  degree  of  patriotism  toward  the 
Constitution  In  every  part  of  the  Nation, 
especially  the  South. 

Mr.  President,  concluding  my  remarks 
on  the  Hill-Burton  question,  there  are 
many  ugly  evidences  of  discrimination 
and  segregation  in  this  country.  One  of 
the  ugliest  Is  In  connection  with  hospitals 
and  the  difficulties  of  those  who  are  111, 
or  sick,  or  who  may  be  Injured  In  gain- 
ing admittance  and  receiving  treatment. 
This  touches  the  human  heart.  The 
story  of  the  Good  Samaritan  occupies 
one  of  the  most  honored  pages  in  the 
history  of  all  religious  faiths,  although  it 
is  honored  most  in  the  New  Testament. 
One  of  the  worst  blots  upon  the  escutch- 
eon of  our  country  In  terms  of  honor 
has  been  the  problem  of  segregated  hos- 
pitals, turning  away  human  beings— be- 
cause of  the  color  of  their  skin — from  the 
healing  hands  of  physicians  because  a 
particular  hospital  is  segregated  . 

So  this  is  an  important  milestone  de- 
cision, and  I  have  addressed  a  plea  to  the 
Government  department  concerned  to 
honor  It  to  the  full  rather  than  to  allow 
the  question  to  proceed  on  a  case-by-case 
basis. 

I  hope  very  much  that  it  may  do  so, 
and  will  do  so  promptly,  thereby  In  a 
practical  way  redeeming  the  assurances 
constantly  given  by  the  administration, 
which  have  not  yet  been  fulfilled.  In  this 
particular  case,  every  effort  within  the 
competence  of  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  made  to  redeem  those  assur- 
ances and  to  afford  equal  opportunity 
in  all  these  critical  fields.  I  point  out 
such  a  critical  one  as  Illness,  injury,  and 


accident  Is  the  subject  of  this  particular 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


Resolution  60.  88th  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion, as  extended,  submitted  a  report 
entitled  'Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion," which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


REPORT  ON  UNNECESSARY  COSTS 
INCURRED  AS  A  RESULT  OP 
AWARDING  WITHOUT  COMPETI- 
TION A  CONTRACT  FOR  OVER- 
HAUL AND  MODIFICATION  OF  AIR- 
CRAPT  ENGINES 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  unnecessary  costs  Incurred  as  a 
result  of  awarding  without  competition 
a  contract  for  overhaul  and  modification 
of  aircraft  engines.  Department  of  the 
Army,  dated  February  1964,  which,  with 
the  accompanying  report  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,   etc.,   were   laid  before  the 
Senate,  and  referred  as  Indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
Petitions  signed  by  Aklra  Okamura,  mayor 
of  Kin  Son.  Choel  Tasutoml.  chairman  of 
Kin  Son  Assembly,  and  Seltoku  Okuma.  chief 
of  Kin  Son  Military  Land  Committee;  Teru- 
take  Oyadomarl.  chairman,  Municipal  As- 
sembly of  Nlshlhara-Son.  Okinawa;  and 
Junsho  Oshlro,  mayor.  Nlahlhara-Son.  Okin- 
awa; praying  for  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  provide  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  pre- 
treaty  claims;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men of  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  favoring 
the  designation  of  the  fourth  Sunday  of 
November  In  every  year  as  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  Day;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition  signed 
by  George  Choltye,  Commander,  Department 
of  Indiana  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  praying  for  the  enactment 
of  House  bill  9427,  relating  to  the  size  of 
the  U.S.  burial  flag;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

The  petition  of  Qulrlco  Del  Mar,  of  Cebu 
City,  the  Philippines,  relating  to  payment  to 
disabled  Philippine  veterans  of  World  War  II; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


BILLS    INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  2585.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Fatynla 
M.  Stoma;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S.  2586.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
period  for  which  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain  real 
property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  Its  subsidiaries  to 
other  Government  departments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Ur.  Pea»son  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McCaetht)  : 
S.  2587.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  a  dam  on  the  St.  Louis  River,  Minn.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  HunpHarr  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 
S.  2588.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Luther  D. 
Stull;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request) : 
S.  2589.  A  bin  to  amend  further  the  United 
States    Information    and    Educational    Ex- 
change Act  of  1948,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fui-bright  when 
he  introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (by  request) : 
S.  2690.  A  bin  to  amend  tlUe  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  payment  of  special 
allowances  to  dependents  of  members  of  the 
vmlformed  services  to  offset  expenses  Inci- 
dent to  their  evacuation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 
S.  2591.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  with 
respect  to  the  conditions  of  agreements  with 
Institutions  of  higher  education  participat- 
ing In  the  loan  program  under  the  provisions 
of  such  title:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Douglas  when  he 

Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 

under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

S.2692.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Warren  D. 

Bennett;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CLARK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  without  amendment: 
S.2115.  A  bin  to  Improve  the  balance-of- 
paymente  position  of  the  United  States  by 
permitting  the  use  of  reserved  foreign  cur- 
rencies In  lieu  of  dollars  for  current  expendl- 
txires    (Rept.   No.   932). 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATURALIZATION"— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO. 
933) 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  pursuant  to  Senate 


EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  FOR  WHICH 

PAYMENTS  IN  LIE^  OP  CERTAIN 

TAXES  MAY  BE  MADE 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  extend  for 
another  2  years  the  payments  in  lieu 
of  taxes  authorized  by  Public  Law  388 
of  the  84th  Congress. 

Public  Law  388  applies  primarily  to 
industrial  or  commercial  type  facilities 
constructed  originally  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion during  World  War  II.  At  that  time 
Congress  exempted  the  personal  prop- 
erty of  RFC  and  its  subsidiaries  from 
taxation  by  State  and  local  authorities, 
but  made  real  property  of  that  agency 
subject  to  State  and  local  taxes  according 
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to  Its  value  and  on  the  same  basis  as 
taxes  are  levied  on  similar  property  in 
private  hands. 

Subsequently,  some  of  this  property 
was  transferred  from  the  RFC  to  other 
Government  agencies  and.  as  a  result 
of  a  decision  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims 
and  a  subsequent  ruling  of  the  Comp- 
troller General,  such  transferred  prop- 
erties became  nontaxable. 

The  result  of  this  development  was  to 
impose  substantial  financial  burdens  on 
local  jurisdictions,  and  Congress  con- 
sequently enacted  Public  Law  388  to  pro- 
vide for  payments  to  local  authorities  as 
temporary  relief. 

This  act  has  now  been  extended  each 
2  years  and  Is  scheduled  to  be  termi- 
nated on  December  31. 1964.  unless  again 
■  renewed. 

I  introduce  this  bill  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  to  the  need  for 
further  extension  of  this  legislation  and 
to  urge  that  the  extension  be  approved 
early  enough  in  1964  that  local  juris- 
dictions who  must  prepare  their  budgets 
for  1965  by  midyear  may  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  anticipate  their  Income  The  ex- 
tension of  this  legislation  is  of  vital 
interest  to  the  Sedgwick  County  area — 
Wichita— in  Kansas.  In  1963.  payments 
in  lieu  of  taxes  to  this  county  amounted 
to  $725,447.25.  A  vast  majority  of  this 
sum  was  allocated  to  the  school  districts 
in  the  county.  The  withdrawal  of  this 
major  item  of  Income  would  be  a  severe 
blow  since  the  burden  imposed  upon  the 
school  districts  and  the  other  govern- 
mental agencies  as  the  re^.ult  of  the 
presence  of  Govemmertt-owned  plants 
would  in  no  way  be  reduced,  but  the  loss 
in  revenue  would  require  either  a  severe 
curtailment  in  local  government  and 
school  operations  or  a  substantial  in- 
crease In  local  property  taxes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2586)  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  period  for  which  payments  in  heu  of 
taxes  may  be  made  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain real  property  transferred  by  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  and 
Its  subsidiaries  to  other  Government  de- 
partments. Introduced  by  Mr  Pkarson. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Oi>erations. 


consent  of  Congress  for  the  construction 
of  the  dam  needed  to  provide  the  stor- 
age reservoir  for  water  required  in  the 
taconite  beneflciation  process.  This  is  a 
relatively  routine  legislative  matter,  yet 
it  is  hardly  routine  for  the  citizens  of 
northeastern  Mirmesota.  The  taconite 
process  is  the  principal  method  whereby 
much  of  the  remaining  iron  ore  in  the 
Mirmesota  Iron  Range  can  be  used  in 
American  industry  once  again.  The  de- 
cline of  the  Iron  Range  has  brought  tre- 
mendous rates  of  unemployment 
throughout  northeastern  Minnesota. 
Pull -scale  production  of  taconite  is  one 
major  way  of  invigorating  the  sagging 
economy  in  this  section  of  the  State. 

Construction  of  the  dam  by  the  Eve- 
leth  Taconite  Co.  will  permit  the  build- 
ing of  a  plant  which  will  provide  year- 
round  employment  to  400  residents  of 
this  area.  Needless  to  say.  the  economic 
impact  of  such  a  company  in  the  Iron 
Range  will  be  substantial.  In  effect, 
this  legislation  will  permit  American 
private  industry  to  make  a  major  con- 
tribution in  the  war  on  poverty  in  north- 
eastern Minnesota.  This  is  a  war  which 
must  be  won. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  importance  of  this  legisla- 
tion for  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  I 
deeply  hope  that  Congress  will  give  its 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2587)  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  a  dam  on  the  St.  Louis 
River.  Minn.,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Humphrey  <for  himself  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  DAM  BY  EVE- 
LETH  TACONITE  CO.  ON  ST.  LOUIS 
RIVER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a 
dam  on  the  St.  Louis  River.  Minn.. 
by  the  Eveleth  Taconite  Co.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr  Mc- 
Carthy] joins  with  me  in  introducing 
this  proposed  legislation. 

This  bill  is  the  companion  measure  to 
H.R.  9934  introduced  by  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota,  the  Honorable  John 
Blatnix.  It  seeks  to  facilitate  the  con- 
struction of  a  taconite  plant  by  the  Eve- 
leth Tacotvite  Co  .  a  company  organized 
through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  and  the  Oglebay  Norton 
Co.  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  by  providing  the 


TO  AMEND  FURTHER  THE  U.S.  IN- 
FORMATION AND  EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE  ACT  OF  1948,  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  further  the  US. 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Director  of  the  VS.  In- 
formation Agency  and  I  am  introducing 
it  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  specific 
bill  to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Director  dated  February  27.  1964  to  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  in 
regard  to  it  and  also  the  Agency's  ex- 
planation of  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill,  letter,  and  explanation 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 


The  bill  (S.  2589)  to  amend  further 
the  U.S.  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Fulbricht.  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Informational  Ma- 
terials Export  Promotion  Act". 

Sbc  2.  Section  lOU  of  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
as  amended  (22  U.S  C  1442)  shall  remain  In 
full  force  and  effect  until  the  date  an  appro- 
priation becomes  available  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  on  which  date  section  2  of  this 
Act  becomes  effective.  On  such  effective  date 
section  101 1.  as  amended,  is  repealed  and  the 
following  new  section  Is  substituted  therefor: 

(a)  American  books,  periodicals,  films  and 
other  expressions  of  American  scholarship, 
scientific  and  technical  progress,  political 
and  social  thought,  and  cultural  achievement 
serve  to  advance  and  give  direction  to  the 
educational  revolution  talcing  place  In  the 
world,  and  in  the  achievement  of  greater 
international  understanding.  Accordingly, 
It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United  States 
will  be  furthered  by  IncreMlng  the  export, 
dissemination,  translation,  publication  and 
promotion  abroad  of  such  United  States  In- 
formational and  educational  materials. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  Is  authorized  to  provide 
such  asslsunce.  through  loans,  grants,  guar- 
anties or  otherwise,  as  he  deems  appropriate 
and  In  the  national  Interest  to  facilitate  the 
commercial  distribution  and  sale  of  Amer- 
ican Informational  and  educational  materials 
and  rights  therein  to  and  within  foreign 
countries.  Such  assistance  may  include  but 
Is  not  limited  to  (1)  payments  In  dollars  or 
foreign  currencies  to  American  publishers, 
producers  and  exporters,  foreign  Importers, 
foreign  educational  and  cultural  Institutions, 
and  others.  In  order  to  reduce  the  price  or 
otherwise  facUlUte  Increased  use  of  such 
materials  by  the  ultimate  consumer;  (2) 
payments  of  extraordinary  Import  and  trans- 
portation charges.  Including  requirements 
for  advance  deposit,  and  loans  to  exporters 
or  Importers  to  cover  such  charges  or  de- 
posits: and  (3)  guaranties  of  convertibility 
to  dollars  of  foreign  currency  proceeds  re- 
sulting from  the  sale  or  licensing  of  Amer- 
ican informational  and  educational  materials 
abroad. 

(c)  As  used  In  this  section.  "American  In- 
formational and  educational  materials"  in- 
clude tangible  and  Intangible  property  In  any 
medium  of  expression. 

(d)  The  Director  shall  establish  a  sched- 
ule of  fees  to  be  charged  for  any  guaranties. 
He  may  establish  a  schedule  of  fees  for  other 
services  authorized  In  this  section.  Pees  so 
collected  shall  be  deposited  Into  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  the  Director  Is  authorized 
to  pay  unliquidated  obligations  under  out- 
standing Informational  media  guaranties  by 
utilizing  dollars  In  the  special  account  In  the 
Treasury  available  for  payments  under  In- 
formational media  guaranties  and  by  ob- 
taining advances  under  outstanding  notes 
issued  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as 
necessary  therefor.  Any  dollars  remaining 
in  the  special  account  upon  such  liquidation 
(in  any  event,  not  more  than  three  years 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section)  shall 
be  used  to  reduce  the  amount  owed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(f)  Notes  Issued  by  the  Director  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  notes  assumed 
by  the  Director,  and  sums  owing  upon  such 
notes  as  a  result  of  sums  advanced  or  to  be 
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advanced  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Director 
for  purposes  of  payments  under  informa- 
tional media  guaranties.  Including  guaran- 
ties In  effect  on  the  effective  date  of  section 
2  of  this  Act.  and  Interest  accrued  and  due 
thereon,  shall  be  canceled  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  upon  the  liquidation  of  all 
obligations  under  Informational  media  guar- 
anties outstanding  upon  the  effective  date 
of  this  section. 

(g)  Foreign  currencies  available  from  con- 
versions made  pursuant  to  Informational 
media  guaranties  shall,  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  and  as  thereafter  received 
from  such  conversions,  be  transferred  to  the 
Treasury  and  any  dollar  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  such  foreign  currencies  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury: 
Provided,  however,  That  nothing  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  affect  the  terms  of  any  agreements 
outstanding  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
section  between  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign countries. 

(h)  All  dollars  and  foreign  currencies  re- 
ceived as  a  result  of  activities  authorized 
by  this  Act  shall  be  deposited  to  the  Treas- 
ury. To  the  extent  specified  In  any  agree- 
ments between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries  foreign  currencies  shall  be  avail- 
able, as  may  be  provided  for  by  the  Congress 
In  appropriation  Acts,  for  use  for  educational, 
scientific  and  cultural  pvu-poses  which  are 
In  the  national  Interest  of  the  United  States. 
and  for  such  other  purposes  of  mutual  inter- 
est as  may  be  agreed  to  by  the  governments 
of  the  United  States  and  the  country  from 
which  the  currencies  derive. 

(1)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  Issue  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  authorities  vested  In 
him  by  this  section. 

(j)  Funds  available  to  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  carrying  on 
activities  which  further  the  purposes  of  this 
section  may  be  transferred  to  the  Agency 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion and  shall  be  available  for  obligation  and 
expenditure  for  the  purposes  for  which  au- 
thorized, In  accordance  with  authority  avail- 
able pursuant  to  this  Act  or  under  authority 
governing  the  Agency  from  which  such  funds 
are  transferred. 

(k)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  accept 
contributions  of  funds,  property,  and  services 
to  be  utilized  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  without  fiscal  year  limitation 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  letter  and  explanation  presented 
by  Mr.  Fulbright  are  as  follows: 

U.S.  Information  Agency. 
Washington,  February  27,  1964. 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden. 
President  pro  tempore, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Hayden  :  I  have  the  honor 
to  transmit  to  the  Senate  for  Its  considera- 
tion a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to  amend  the 
U.S.  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  and  an  explanation 
thereof.  The  draft  bill  has  also  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  facilitate  the  commercial  distribution  of 
selected  American  Informational  and  educa- 
tional materials  In  countries  Important  to 
U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives. 

In  many  countries,  particularly  In  Asia. 
Africa,  and  Latin  America.  Inadequate  pur- 
chasing power,  lack  of  effective  commercial 
distribution  facilities,  costly  import  require- 
ments and  lack  of  foreign  exchange  are  eco- 
nomic barriers  to  the  flow  of  such  materials. 
As  a  result  heavily  subsidized  materials  from 
the  Communist  world  may  be  the  main 
source  of  Information  If  for  no  other  reason 
than  they  are  readily  available. 


The  proposed  bill  would  provide  legal  au- 
thority for  financial  assistance  to  exporters. 
Importers,  and  others  to  make  U.S.  materials 
more  readily  available  In  selected  foreign 
countries  when  It  Is  In  the  U.S.  national  In- 
terest to  do  so.  It  would  also  revise  the 
method  of  financing  the  Informational 
media  guaranty  program  presently  author- 
ized by  section  1011  of  the  U.S.  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  It 
has  no  objection   to  the  submission  of  this 
report   from   the   standpoint  of  the  admin- 
istration's program. 
Sincerely, 

Carl  T.  Rowan, 

Director. 

Explanation   or   Proposed   Legislation 


general  background 
The  total  volume  of  exports  of  American 
Informational  and  educational  materials, 
such  as  books,  periodicals,  films  and  records. 
Is  at  an  all-time  high.  The  gross  receipts 
from  these  exports  have  now  probably 
reached  a  half  billion  dollars  annually. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  areas  of  the  world, 
important  to  U.S.  foreign  policy  considera- 
tions, where  the  sales  of  American  materials 
are  declining  or  are  nonexistent,  or  where 
they  are  a  decreasing  percentage  of  the  total 
Imports.  There  are  many  reasons,  political 
and  economic,  why  this  Is  the  case.  The 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  deal  with  the 
economic  problems. 

One  of  the  persistent  economic  problems  Is 
shortage  of  foreign  exchange  or  lack  of  con- 
vertibility of  the  currencies  of  a  number  of 
countries.  The  Informational  media  guar- 
antee program  ( IMG ) ,  created  as  a  part  of 
the  European  recovery  program  In  1948  (au- 
thority for  which  Is  presently  contained  In 
section  1011  of  the  U.S.  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amend- 
ed), was  set  up  to  deal  with  the  foreign 
exchange  and  convertibility  problem.  Dur- 
ing the  years  which  followed  the  period  of 
European  rehabllltetlon.  IMG  has  evolved 
Into  a  program  having  applicability  when- 
ever there  is  an  acute  shortage  of  foreigfn 
exchange  In  a  country  Important  to  U.S. 
foreign  policy  objectives. 

Although  limited  in  scale  by  the  resources 
available.  It  has.  from  Its  Inception  through 
June  30,  1963,  resulted  In  the  export  of  more 
than  $71  million  worth  of  American  Informa- 
tional materials  to  20  dollar-short  countries 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  one-third  that  amount 
to  the  U.S.  Government.  Without  IMG  there 
would  have  been  no  American  films  and  pub- 
lications available  In  some  of  these  countries 
during  critical  periods  of  the  postwar  era  and 
In  all  of  them  the  quantities  would  have 
been  so  small  at  various  times  as  to  have 
been  completely  ineffective. 

Although  IMG  has  done  well  the  task 
which  was  assigned  to  It.  It  has  limitations 
which  the  proposed  legislation  will  correct. 
In  the  first  place,  it  contains  no  authority 
to  solve  any  of  the  pressing  problems,  other 
than  the  problem  of  foreign  exchange,  which 
prevent  effective  commercial  distribution  of 
American  Informational  and  educational 
materials  In  many  parts  of  the  world.  Sec- 
ond, the  revolving  fund  established  by  bor- 
rowing from  the  Treasury  rather  than  from 
appropriations  has  been  subject  to  criticism 
as  back-door  financing  and  causes  difficulty 
In  determining  the  true  cost  of  the  program. 
The  more  persistent  and  compelling  prob- 
lems, besides  shortages  of  foreign  exchange, 
are:  Inadequate  foreign  consumer  purchas- 
ing power;  lack  of  effective  commercial  dis- 
tribution facilities:  costly  import  require- 
ments: inadequate  working  capital  in  the 
hands  of  Importers;  and  unfamlUarlty  with 
American  sources.  These  problems  occur  In 
varying  combinations  In  different  areas  and 
all  of  them  are  either  entirely  economic  In 


character  or  such  as  can  be  alleviated  by 
economic  measures. 

Unfortunately  some  of  the  most  acute 
problems  which  American  commercial  ex- 
porters of  Informational  and  educational 
materials  are  unable  to  overcome  occur  In 
the  underdeveloped  and  newly  Independent 
areas  where  the  need  for  such  materials  Is 
most  critical.  These  are  the  areas  In  which 
mass  education  is  impossible  without  outside 
assistance.  They  ae  also  the  areas  which 
cannot  In  the  foreseeable  future  become  self- 
sufficient  In  the  production  of  their  own 
Informstlonal  and  educational  materials. 
Without  Intervention  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment these  underdeveloped  areas  cannot 
benefit  from  our  experience  as  a  free  society 
and  Ame-lcan  producers  of  high  quality  In- 
formation and  educational  materials  are  de- 
prived of  Important  markets.  It  Is  in  our 
own  self-interest  to  find  ways  to  aid  our 
commercial  community  in  exporting  the 
accumulated  knowledge  and  experience 
which  our  traditional  f:eedom  has  given  us. 

ANALYSIS    or   legislative    PROPOSAL 

The  wide  disparity  between  the  American 
standard  of  living  and  the  standard  of  living 
in  the  developing  countries  prices  many  of 
our  informational  and  educational  materials 
out  of  the  reach  of  large  and  Important  seg- 
ments of  the  world's  population.  The  pro- 
posed bin  provides  the  mechanism  and  the 
basis  for  financial  assistance  to  make  these 
materials  available  to  them. 

The  bill  would  authorize  assistance  to  do 
the  following:  (1)  Reduce  the  price  of  se- 
lected publications  and  other  informational 
and  educational  materials  to  impecunious 
Institutions  and  Individual  purchasers;  and 
(2)  make  loans  and  payments  to  exporters 
or  Importers  to  enable  them  to  meet  extraor- 
dinary foreign  customs,  transportation,  or 
other  costs.  It  would  also  (3)  recodify  the 
authority  for  convertibility  guaranties  (pres- 
ently called  Informational  media  guaranties) 
on  an  appropriation  basis  rather  than  the 
revolving  fund  basis  presently  in  effect. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  the  Agency  will  apply 
the  authorities  of  the  bill  in  varying  combi- 
nations to  different  areas  of  the  world  de- 
pending on  the  nature  of  the  problem  In  a 
particular  country  and  the  relative  Impor- 
tance of  that  country  to  the  national  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  Exacting  criteria 
of  eligibility  win  be  applied  in  selecting  the 
materials  which  we  win  support  to  assure 
that  all  such  materials  contribute  to  the 
achievement  of  U.S.  policy  objectives. 

In  general  we  expect  to  implement  the 
new  authorities  primarily  through  contrac- 
tual and  grant  arrangements.  When  pos- 
sible and  appropriate,  a  system  of  fees  will 
be  instituted  to  be  paid  by  contractors  for 
the  assistance  or  services  rendered  to  them. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION   ANALYSIS 

Section  2:  The  preamble  to  this  section 
makes  the  effective  date  of  the  act  the  date 
on  which  an  appropriation  becomes  available 
therefor.  In  the  meantime,  the  Informa- 
tional media  guaranty  program,  as  author- 
ized In  the  present  section  1011  of  Public  Law 
402.  remains  In  full  force  and  effect. 

Section  2(a) :  This  section  states  the  gen- 
eral objectives  of  the  bUl.  It  recognizes  the 
link  between  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives 
and  the  force  of  Ideas  as  represented  by 
books,  periodicals,  motion  pictures,  and  other 
Informational  and  educational  materials  in 
the  ideological  struggle. 

Section  2(b)  :  This  section  Includes  the 
bulk  of  the  substantive  authorities  of  the 
bin.  Subsection  2(b)  (1)  through  (3)  dU- 
cussed  more  fully  below,  specify  the  various 
kinds  of  assistance  which  may  be  provided 
by  the  Director  through  loans,  grants,  con- 
tracts, or  otherwise,  to  facilitate  the  com- 
mercial sale  and  distribution  of  American 
informational  materials  abroad  when  he  de- 
termines such  assistance  to  be  appropriate 
and  In  the  national  Interest. 
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Section  2(b)(1):  to  general.  American 
publications  are  more  expensive  than  similar 
publications  In  tbe  EnglUh  language  pub- 
lished In  the  D.S.S.R.  and  the  Chinese  Peo- 
ples' Republic.  Moreover,  the  shipping  cosU 
from  the  United  States  to  many  areas  of  the 
world  are  substontlally  higher  than  from  the 
other  producing  areas.  Many  parts  of  Latin 
America.  Africa,  and  Asia  are  characterized  by 
low  standards  of  living  and  extremely  low 
money  Incomes.  Yet  It  U  in  precisely  thoM 
low  income  areas  that  the  pressures  for 
educational  and  technical  advancement  and 
for  political  enlightenment  are  greatest,  par- 
ticularly among  the  students  and  profes- 
sional groups  from  which  tomorrow's  leaders 
win  emerge.  If  they  do  not  have  access  to 
American  materials  they  must  look  else- 
where to  meet  their  needs.  The  heavily  sub- 
sidized materials  from  the  Communist  world 
become  attractive  If  for  no  other  reason  than 
the  fact  that  they  are  easily  and  Inexpen- 
sively obtainable.  Some  action  must  be 
taken  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  bring  our 
materials  within  the  reach  of  these  groups. 
ThU  subsection  of  the  proposed  bill  would 
authorize  such  action. 

Section  2(b)(2):  This  subsection  author- 
izes assistance  to  overcome  onerous  Import 
requirements  which  make  It  financially  Im- 
possible for  American  Informational  mate- 
rials to  be  Imported  and  sold  In  certain  areas 
except  on  a  very  limited  scale.  These  re- 
quirements Include:  import  duties  or  other 
taxes  which  may  be  almost  confiscatory,  ad- 
vance deposits  of  as  much  as  several  times 
the  expected  Invoice  price  of  the  materials 
Imported,  taxes  on  foreign  exchange  trans- 
actions, arbitrary  fees  and  charges,  and 
other  deterrent  devices  invented  from  day 
to  day.  The  proposed  subsection  would 
provide  authority  to  deal  with  some  of  these 
more  pressing  problems  which  interfere 
materially  with  normal  commerce  In  Infor- 
mational and  educational  materials. 

Section  2(b)(3):  This  subsection  simpli- 
fies the  financing  of  the  Informational  media 
guarantee  program.  The  program  would  be 
financed  through  annual,  no-year  appropria- 
tion rather  than  through  borrowing  author- 
ity and  a  revolving  fund  as  at  present. 
Countries  where  IMG  Is  presently  active  are 
Poland.  Yugoslavia.  Indonesia.  Pakistan. 
Korea.  Vietnam.  Turkey,  and  Afghanistan. 
Additional  programs  are  anticipated  In  Af- 
rica and  possibly  certain  Eastern  European 
countries.  It  Is  expected  that  this  subsection 
win  result  In  a  continuation  of  the  present 
IMG  program,  based  on  country  agreements. 
Section  2(c)  :  This  section  defines  "Ameri- 
can informational  and  educational  materials" 
to  Include  tangible  and  Intangible  property 
In  any  medium  of  expression.  Assistance 
may  be  provided  for  the  export  and  sale  of 
physical  Items  such  as  publications,  pro- 
gramed teaching  materials,  recordings, 
video  tapes,  motion  picture  films,  slides, 
fllmstrlps  and  microfilms  as  well  as  rights  in 
and  to  creative  properties  such  as  copyright, 
licenses  to  translate  and  publish,  etc. 

Section  2(d):  This  subsection  authorizes 
the  Director  to  establish  a  schedule  of  fees 
for  the  guarantees  or  other  services  author- 
ized In  this  act.  At  the  present  time  a  fee 
of  1  percent  Is  charged  for  Informational 
media  guarantee  contracts.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  a  fee  of  no  less  than  1  percent  will  con- 
tinue to  be  charged  for  guarantees  or  other 
assistance  under  this  act  as  appropriate. 
Where  interest-bearing  loans  are  involved 
the  rates  of  interest  will  be  fixed  after  con- 
sultation  with   the  Treasury  Department. 

Section  2  (e).  (f).  and  (g)  :  Subsections 
2(e).  and  ( f ) .  and  ( g )  contain  technical  pro- 
visions necessary  for  an  orderly  transition 
from  the  present  IMG  operation  to  the  In- 
stitution of  programs  under  the  new  act. 
and  to  wind  up  the  financial  affairs  of  IMG. 
The  IMG  program  Is  presently  financed 
by  a  revolving  fund  created  by  borrowing 
from  the  Treasury.  The  maximum  Indebted- 


ness authorized  at  any  one  time  is  128  mil- 
lion. The  revolving  fund  also  receives  dol- 
lars derived  from  the  sale  of  IMG  foreign 
currencies  by  the  Treasury. 

Subsection  2(e)  is  necessary  In  order  to 
provide  funds  from  such  sources  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  act  for  liquidation  of 
outstanding  IMG  contracts.  IMG  contracts 
normally  cover  an  18-month  period  with 
an  optional  6  months'  extension.  Additional 
extensions  may  be  granted  when  necessary 
to  complete  collections.  Thus  the  Director 
may.  after  the  effective  date  of  the  act.  bor- 
row from  the  Treasury  against  outstanding 
notes  or  utilize  dollars  in  the  IMG  revolving 
fund  as  necessary  to  liquidate  all  obliga- 
tions incurred  under  IMG  contracts  ex- 
ecuted before  the  effective  date  of  the  act; 
I  e  .  before  the  date  of  the  first  appropriation 
therefor  The  liquidation  period  during 
which  IMG  revolving  fund  may  be  used  will 
be  limited  to  3  years. 

Subsection  2(f)  is  an  authorization  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cancel  the 
indebtedness  Incurred  by  the  operations  of 
the  IMG  program  in  the  course  of  the  past 
15  years  While  the  exact  amount  of  dollars 
owed  on  notes  issued  to  or  assumed  by  the 
Director  of  the  USIA  will  not  be  known  until 
the  last  outstanding  IMG  contract  is  liqui- 
dated, such  indebtedness  will  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  dollars  then  available  In  the 
IMG  revolving  fund. 

Subsection  2(g)  requires  the  transfer  to 
the  Treasury  of  foreign  currencies  cumula- 
tively derived  from  IMG  conversions.  How- 
ever, foreign  cvirrencles  purchased  under  the 
agreement  with  Indonesia,  and  under  the 
agreement  with  Pakistan  prior  to  its  amend- 
ment In  April  of  1963.  must  be  used,  under 
the  terms  of  these  agreements,  for  scientific, 
educational  and  cultural  programs  agreed  to 
by  both  governments.  Therefore,  this  sub- 
section contains  a  savings  clause  which  rec- 
ognizes the  restricted  availability  of  such 
currencies.  Dollars  resulting  from  the  sale 
by  Treasury  of  any  IMG  foreign  currencies 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  act  will  be 
deposited  to  the  general  account  of  the 
Treasury  rather  than  continuing  to  be  avail- 
able for  the  issuance  of  additional  IMG 
contracts. 

Section  2(h)  :  This  subsection  changes  the 
financing  of  the  convertibility  program  from 
a  revolving  fund  to  a  straight  appropriation 
basis.  It  also  requires  that  all  revenues, 
whether  foreign  currencies  or  dollars  received 
from  the  operations  of  the  new  programs, 
must  be  transferred  to  the  Treasury.  The 
section  does  provide,  however,  that  the  Con- 
gress may  appropriate  such  foreign  curren- 
cies for  financing  programs  as  may  be  mu- 
tually agreed  upon  between  the  United  States 
and  a  particular  foreign  country  in  imple- 
mentation of  international  agreements  be- 
tween the  two  countries  referred  to  In  the 
dUcusston  under  section  2(g) .  above. 

Section  2(1):  This  section  contains  the 
standard  language  regularly  Included  In 
legislation  In  order  to  provide  a  legal  basis 
for  regulations  Issued  by  an  agency  head  In 
Implementation  of  the  legislation. 

Section  2(J):  This  subsection  authorizes 
the  transfer  to  the  USIA  of  funds  from  other 
government  agencies  when  such  transferring 
agency  has  appropriations  made  available  to 
It  for  activities  which  further  the  purposes 
of  this  act.  Such  transfers  of  funds  are  au- 
thorized generally  by  the  provisions  of  31 
United  States  Code  68«.  The  proposed  sub- 
section also  Includes  technical  language 
which  permits  the  expenditure  of  funds  so 
transferred  In  accordance  with  authority 
available  to  the  transferring  agency  as  well 
as  In  accordance  with  authority  available 
to  USIA. 

Section  2(k):  This  subsection  authorizes 
the  Director  to  accept  contributions  of  funds, 
property,  and  services,  to  be  utilized  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  act.  Authority  for 
receipt  of  contributions  of  funds  and  serv- 


ices will  permit  the  active  participation  of 
Industry,  foundations,  educational  Institu- 
tions and  private  citizens  in  carrying  out  the 
objectives  of  this  act.  Similar  authority  la 
presently  Included  In  section  105(f)  of  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961. 

Section  3:  This  section  authorizes  appro- 
priations  to  be  made  for  carrying  out   the 
purposes  of  the  act  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tions.   The  successful  application  of  the  au- 
thorities    contained     In     sections     2(b)(1), 
2(b)(2).    and    2(b)(3)     depends    upon    the 
utilization   of  normal  commercial  channels 
In  accordance  with  normal  commercial  prac- 
tices.    Business  negotiations  by  UJS.  export- 
ers with  foreign  Importers  frequently  Involve 
commitments  which  cannot  be  carried  out 
within  the  US   Government's  fiscal  year.    It 
Is    in    the    national    Interest   of    the    United 
States  to  be  able  to  arrange  with  American 
producers  and  exporters  of  the  types  of  ma- 
terials selected  for  support  under   the  pro- 
posed authorities  for  delivery  of  such  mate- 
rials in  an  orderly  fashion  under  the  most 
favorable  terms  possible.    In  many  instances 
this  will  require  periods  of  more  than  a  year 
and  may  overlap  as  many  as  3  fiscal  years. 
Unless  the  U.S.  Government  can  make  ad- 
vance commitments  to  exporters  which  will 
not  automatically  be  negated  by  the  passing 
of    the    fiscal    year    the    exporters    may    be 
deprived  of  opportunities  to  make  cuivanta- 
geous  (1  e..  advantageous  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment) arrangements  with  foreign  Importers. 
IMG   contracts   under    the    existing   section 
1011   are  generally   for  an   18-month  period 
with  an  optional  6-month  extension      Since 
the  present  revolving  fund  authority  Is  being 
repealed,    it   will   be    particularly   Important 
to  provide  a  basis  for  appropriations  without 
a   1-year  limitation. 

PLANNED     APPLICATION     OF     AUTHOIUmS     AND 
ESTIMATXD    COST 

The  general  authorities  contained  In  the 
proposed  legislation  will  afford  substantial 
fiexlbiUty  in  their  application  to  situations 
around  the  world.  It  Is  intended  that  the 
authorities  will  be  used  on  a  selective  basis 
to  achieve  maximum  program  impact  in  po- 
litically crucial  areas.  The  application  of 
the  authorities  will  not  conform  to  a  rigid 
pattern  but  will  vary  from  country  to  coun- 
try and  from  time  to  time.  Just  as  the  present 
IMG  program  has  been  tailored  to  the  needs 
of  the  time  and  the  place. 

A  review  of  the  history  of  IMG  discloses 
that  in  the  12  countries  In  which  the  pro- 
gram formerly  operated  the  diu-atlon  ranged 
from  1  Va  to  10  years.  In  the  eight  countries 
In  which  It  operates  at  present,  one  program 
goes  back  to  June  1952  while  the  most  re- 
cently initiated  program  did  not  begin  until 
1962. 

Since  the  nature,  the  magnitude,  and  the 
areas  of  the  problems  change  rapidly,  a  de- 
gree of  flexibility  Is  essential.  Consequently 
It  can  be  expected  that  there  may  be  sub- 
stantial fluctuations  In  the  budget  level. 
To  a  degree  the  budgetary  fluctuations  In 
the  IMG  program  have  been  minimized 
through  use  of  the  revolving  fund  method 
of  financing. 

At  the  outset.  It  Is  expected  that  the  new 
authorities  (I.e.,  authorities  other  than  the 
authority  to  guarantee  convertibility)  will 
t>e  employed  In  those  countries  where  the 
problems  are  most  acute  and  where  the  long- 
range  national  Interest  of  the  United  States 
Is  best  served  by  Increasing  the  availability 
of  American  Informational  and  educational 
materials  In  all  probability  this  will  mean 
selected  countries  In  Latin  America,  Africa, 
and  Asia  Convertibility  guaranties  will  be 
employed  In  Eastern  Europe  and  In  crucial 
countries  of  the  free  world  area  where  the 
principal  (or  possibly  the  only)  problem  Is 
shortage  of  foreign  exchange.  The  authority 
may  be  used  separately  or  In  conjunction 
with  other  authorities  contained  in  the  pro- 
posed bill. 
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since  all  proceeds,  both  dollars  and  for- 
eign currencies,  which  are  generated  by  pro- 
grams carried  out  under  the  proposed  au- 
thorities will  revert  to  the  Treasury  and  not 
be  available  for  obligation.  It  follows  that 
the  appropriations  required  will  be  sub- 
stantially greater  than  under  the  revolving 
fund  arrangement.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
obligatlonal  authority  required  to  make  opti- 
mum use  of  the  proposed  statutory  au- 
thority in  the  selected  countries  will  average 
approximately  $8  million  per  year  over  the 
first  5-year  period.  This  estimate,  of  course, 
has  been  formulated  on  the  basis  of  world 
political  and  economic  conditions  as  they 
can  be  projected  at  the  moment.  Probably 
the  requirements  for  the  first  year's  obliga- 
tlonal authority  will  be  somewhat  less  than 
the  annual  average,  depending  upon  the 
point  In  the  appropriation  cycle  at  which  the 
new  authorities  become  effective. 

As  the  programs  mature  (p)erhap8  before 
the  end  of  the  second  year)  some  of  the 
obligations  will  be  canceled  without  dis- 
bursement of  funds.  Under  a  no-year  ap- 
propriation, the  funds  released  will  be  avail- 
able for  reobllgatlon  and  will  thus  reduce 
slightly  the  new  obligatlonal  authority  re- 
quired In  subsequent  years.  There  Is  not 
sufficient  relevant  experience  on  which  to 
base  a  reasonably  accurate  estimate  of  the 
amount  to  be  expected,  but  it  is  possible 
that  at  the  $6  million  level  It  may  be  as 
much  as  tV^  million. 

At  present  It  appeara  that  the  $8  million 
annual  obligatlonal  requirement  will  break 
down  as  follows: 

Section  2(b)(1),  $1,600,000. 

Section  2(b)  (2),  $1,000,000. 

Section  2(b)  (3) ,  $5,500,000. 

As  the  contracts,  commitments  and  loans 
expire  or  are  liquidated,  the  returns  to  the 
Treasury  from  all  sources  are  expected  to  be 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  obligations. 

Section  2(b)  (1)  programs  win  involve  sub- 
sidy payments,  hence  the  estimated  require- 
ments will  be  in  the  form  of  out-of-pocket 
costs  with  no  funds  being  recovered.  Sec- 
tion 2(b)  (2)  programs  will  Include,  in  addi- 
tion to  certain  out-of-pocket  costs,  some 
loans  and  guarantees.  The  loans  will  be  re- 
paid with  interest  and  a  portion  of  the  guar- 
antee obligations  will  result  in  the  collection 
of  fees  and  the  acquisition  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies. Some  of  these  foreign  currency 
transactions  will  result  in  losses  to  the  U.S. 
Government  through  rate  differentials. 

Two  additional  positions  will  be  required 
to  exercise  the  new  authorities  effectively. 
The  estimated  annual  salaries  of  these  posi- 
tions will  be  $7,030  and  $9,980. 


EXORBITANT  INTEREST  RATES  EX- 
POSED IN  COLLEGE  LOAN  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  In  my 
opinion  the  Senate  is  indebted  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Indiana,  Senator 
Hartke,  for  exposing  the  fact  that  many 
parents — unknowingly  I  am  sure — end 
up  paying  exorbitant  Interest  rates  for 
"education"  loans  to  send  their  children 
to  college. 

Last  Tuesday,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Hartke  1  placed  In  the  Rec- 
ord— pases  3461-3466 — tables  exposing 
the  exorbitant  interest  rates  charged  on 
educational  loans  by  many  private  lend- 
ers. I  believe  that  Senator  Hartke  has 
performed  a  valuable  public  service  in 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  the 
unpleasant  facts  about  credit  charges 
and  Interest  rates  assessed  by  private 
lenders  for  loans  for  educational  pur- 


poses.   In  his  testimony  before  that  com- 
mittee Senator  Hartke  said: 

While  interest  under— various  Stete — plans 
ranges  from  3  percent  in  Wisconsin  to  6  per- 
cent in  some  States,  the  tabulation  shows 
that  student  loan  plans  sponsored  by  in- 
dividual large  banks  run  to  a  true  Interest 
rate  ranging  around  11  to  12  percent.  But 
the  shocking  development,  one  which  shows 
the  strength  of  the  demand  for  commercial 
loans  at  even  the  most  highly  unfavorable 
rates,  is  the  way  in  which  the  largest  finance 
companies  have  moved  into  the  field  with 
their  own  incorporated  high-rate  plans,  plans 
which  In  many  cases  are  trusted  by  the  bor- 
rowers and  unknowingly  recommended  by 
college  authorities  without  realization  of 
their  ownership  or  usurious  terms.  One  of 
these  is  Education  Funds.  Inc..  of  Providence, 
R.I.,  a  subsidiary  of  Hotisehold  Plnance  Corp. 
As  the  chart  shows,  under  its  three  repay- 
ment plans,  with  loans  ranging  up  to  $14,000, 
the  equivalent  interest  rate  runs  to  approxi- 
mately 25,  36,  and  55  percent. 

These  Interest  charges  for  education 
loans  are  almost  Incredible.  I  feel  con- 
fident that  most  parents  who  borrowed 
money  under  these  plans  were  never  told 
what  the  true  annual  interest  rate  was 
that  they  were  paying.  The  extensive 
hearings  that  the  Production  and  Sta- 
bilization Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  has 
held  on  S.  750,  the  truth -in -lending  bill 
have  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  aver- 
age borrower  is  either  unaware  or  misin- 
formed about  the  annual  interest  rate  he 
is  paying  on  installment  loans.  Many 
lenders  who  are  opposed  to  our  truth-in- 
lending  bill,  which  would  require  disclo- 
sure of  the  true  annual  interest  rates  on 
credit  transactions,  have  repeatedly 
claimed  that  the  borrowers  are  already 
well  informed  about  Interest  rates  and 
credit  costs.  I  defy  any  one  to  determine 
which  one  of  the  credit  plans  is  the  "best 
buy"  for  parents  seeking  to  put  their  chil- 
dren through  college  unless  they  know 
what  the  interest  rate  is  that  is  being 
charged  for  various  educational  loan 
plans  so  that  they  may  compare  plans 
and  choose  the  one  that  involves  a  mini- 
mum cost. 

Moreover,  I  am  astonished  at  the  high 
rates  charged  even  by  those  Institutions 
which  proudly  proclaim  that  they  are  low 
cost  lenders.  Let  me  read  off  again  some 
of  the  typical  examples  of  educational 
loan  plans  and  the  interest  rates  that  are 
charged. 

A  commercial  bank  in  Allentown,  Pa., 
offers  to  lend  $1,250  every  semester  for 
which  they  will  charge  an  annual  Inter- 
est rate  of  n.l2  percent. 

A  bank  in  Winston-Salem,  N.C. — one 
of  the  largest  banks  in  the  southeastern 
region  offers  to  lend  $500  a  semester  at 
an  annual  interest  rate  of  12.36  percent. 

A  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  commercial  bank 
also  offers  to  lend  $500  a  semester  at  an 
annual  interest  rate  of  10.94  percent. 

The  largest  bank  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia offers  to  lend  $500  a  semester  at 
interest  rates  ranging  from  10.62  per- 
cent to  13.17  percent. 

A  large  bank  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  will 
lend  $750  a  semester  at  11.06  percent. 

Other  banks  in  Rochester,  N.Y.;  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Indianapolis.  Ind.;  and  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  charge  anywhere  from  8.29 
to  over  14  percent  for  education  loans. 


Although    these    interest    rates    are 
high — well  above  interest  rates  charged 
by  many  banks  on  new  cars  and  home  re- 
pairs, these  rates  are  nevertheless  very 
mcxiest  compared  to  those  charged  by 
finance  and  small  loan  companies  for  ed- 
ucational loans.   I  notice  that  these  small 
loan  and  finance  companies  have  estab- 
lished subsidiaries  with  philanthropic- 
sounding   names   to   make   educational 
loans.    For  instance,  there  is  Education 
Funds,  Inc..  which  is  a  subsidiary  of 
Household  Finance  Corp. — a  company  by 
the  way,  which  saturates  television  with 
advertising  urging  us  to  "borrow  confi- 
dently at  HFC."    They  do  not  tell  us 
that  this  confidence  is  going  to  cost  us 
anywhere  from  a  26-percent  to  over  54- 
percent  annual  interest  rate  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  borrowing  money  to  finance  a 
college    education.    Another    company, 
The  Tuition  Plan,  Inc.,  Is  a  subsidiary  of 
err  Finance  Corp.,  and  according  to  the 
charts  Inserted  in  the  Record  by  Sena- 
tor Hartke,  their  educational  loans  can 
cost  anywhere  from  a  true  annual  inter- 
est rate  of  23  percent  up  to  60  percent 
Mr.  President,  until  the  Congress  en- 
acts the  truth-in-lendlng  bill,  parents 
who  borrow  money  to  send  their  children 
to  college  will  find  it  very  diflflcult  to 
borrow  money  for  these  purposes  with 
any  certainty  that  the  educational  loan 
program  that  they  select  is  reasonable 
and  moderate  in  cost.    Since  parents  do 
not  now  have  the  protection  of  adequat* 
laws  requiring  the  full  disclosure  of  the 
costs  of  consumer  credit,  I  believe  that 
the  educational  institutions  which  are 
cooperating  with  private  lenders  must 
take  the  lead  In  protecting  their  students 
and  the  students'  parents  against  ex- 
orbitant interest  rates  for  educational 
loans. 

I  know  that  there  will  be  moans  of  de- 
spair. 

We  will  be  told  that  making  these  large 
loans  is  a  risky  business. 

We  will  be  told  that  it  is  expensive  to 
administer  these  private  loan  programs. 
However,  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
risks  or  costs  involved  Justify  a  much 
higher  interest  rate  on  educational  loans 
than  on  automobile  and  home  repair 
loans.  Moreover,  over  30  State  banking 
associations  now  participate  In  the 
United  Student  Aid  Fund— USAF— 
which  limits  the  interest  charged  for 
these  loans  to  no  more  than  a  6-i>ercent 
true  annual  rate. 

Unfortunately,  as  Senator  Hartke 
pointed  out  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Labor  Committee,  apparently  some  col- 
leges are  participating  in  and  cooperat- 
ing with  those  lenders  who  are  charging 
exorbitant  interest  rates.  Although  we 
cannot  compel  these  educational  institu- 
tions to  protect  the  interests  of  their  stu- 
dents and  the  student's  parents,  there 
are  other  steps  we  can  take  to  help  stamp 
out  exorbitant  interest  rates  on  educa- 
tional loans. 

I  now  introduce  legislation  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment  to  the  basic  National 
Defense  Education  Loan  Act  which  would 
provide  that  no  educational  institution 
which  is  participating  in  the  National 
Defense  Education  Loan  Act  may  also 
participate  in  or  cooperate  with  any  pri- 
vate educational  loan  program  which  is 
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charging  the  student  or  parents  an  In- 
terest rate  over  more  than  9  percent  per 
annum  per  year  inclusive  of  all  costs 
incident  to  make  a  loan. 

This  seems  to  be  the  very  least  we 
can  do — to  bar  any  educational  institu- 
tion from  tlie  benefits  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  program  which  is 
also  encouraging  or  participating  in  any 
of  these  high  cost  loan  programs  that 
Senator  Hartke  has  exposed.  This 
amendment  would  have  the  beneficial 
effect  of  encouraging  educational  institu- 
tions to  cooperate  with  those  lenders 
offering  low  cost  educational  loan  pro- 
grams and  it  would  impel  the  educational 
iivstitution  to  look  after  the  interest  of 
their  students  and  their  students  par- 
ents. All  I  ask  by  this  proposed  legis- 
lation is  that  colleges  which  are  receiv- 
ing benefits  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  program  also  exercise  a 
minimum  of  sound  business  discretion  to 
protect  students  and  parents  against 
unreasonable  and  exorbitant  charges  for 
these  loans. 

I  also  want  to  praise  Mr.  William  Stelf 
of  the  Scrlpps-Howard  service  for  bring- 
ing this  evidence  of  high  interest  rates 
in  educational  loans  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  public. 

I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  praise  those 
plans  which  provide  loan  funds  for  a 
college  education  at  a  modest  Interest 
cost.  I  think  it  is  only  proper  to  com- 
mend those  agencies,  both  public  and 
private,  who  have  done  so  much  to  help 
assist  parents  by  providing  loan  funds 
at  reasonable  cost. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  R£C- 

ORD. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  In  the 

RXCORO. 

The  bill  (S.  2591)  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  with  respect  to  the  conditions  of 
agreements  with  institutions  of  higher 
education  participating  in  the  loan  pro- 
gram under  the  provisions  of  such  title, 
introduced  by  Mr.  DouGUis.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record .  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Re-preaentatxves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembUd.  That  aec- 
Uon  204  of  the  National  Defence  Education 
Act  of  1958  amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  the 
word  "and"  following  the  semicolon  In  clause 
(4);  (3)  by  redesignating  clause  (6)  as  clause 
(6);  and  (3)  by  ln«ertlng  before  such  clause 
a  new  clause  as  follows : 

"(5)  provide  that  such  Institution  will  not 
I>artlclpate  In.  or  actively  cooperate  with, 
any  other  program  or  plan  for  loans  to  fi- 
nance the  education  of  students  the  coat 
of  which  Is  more  than  a  true  suinual  Inter- 
est rate  on  the  periodic  unpaid  balance  of 
9  per  centum.  Inclusive  of  all  costs  Incident 
to  making  the  loan:  and". 


INC  and  Tower,  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
6136  for  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mission on  revision  of  Federal  agricul- 
tural laws  and  programs. 

I  point  out  that  the  Senator  from 
Miimesota  (Mr.  Humphrey]  submitted 
an  amendment  somewhat  similar  to  this 
one,  last  night. 

This  amendment,  which  takes  the 
form  of  legislation  which  I  previously 
Introduced  in  the  87th  Congress  as  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  238  and  in  the  88th 
Congress  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  152. 
calls  for  Federal  revision  of  existing  agri- 
cultural laws  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
a  new  and  much  needed  fresh  look  at  our 
present  agricultural  programs  and  ob- 
jectives. 

In  accord  with  this  Intent.  I  would 
like  to  mention  that  the  New  York  Times 
of  March  3.  1964.  in  an  editorial  entitled 
"Wooing  the  Farm  Bloc"  urged  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  to  take 
a  fresh  look  at  our  agricultural  pro- 
grams. I  am  hopeful  that  Just  such  a 
review  will  be  carried  out  if  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

AMENDMENT    NO     433 

Mr.  DOMINICK  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (HJl.  6196)  to  encourage  in- 
creased consumption  of  cotton,  to  main- 
tain the  Income  of  cotton  producers,  to 
provide  a  special  research  program  de- 
signed to  lower  costs  of  production,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    434.    433.    43S,    487 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  sub- 
mitted four  amendments  (Nos.  454.  455, 
456.  and  457).  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him.  to  House  bill  6196.  supra,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    461 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  submitted 
an  amendment  <No.  461  \  intended  to  be 
propoeed  by  him.  to  House  bill  6196. 
supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


AGRICULTURAL   ACT  OP   1964— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    453 

Mr.  JAVrre.    Mr.  President.  I  submit, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Kzat- 


HOUSING  ACT  OF  1964— AMEND- 
MENTS (AMENDMENTS  NOS.  458. 
459.  AND  460) 

B4r.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  reference  to  the  Bsuiking 
and  Currency  Committee,  three  amend- 
ments to  the  Housing  Act  of  1964.  the 
omnibus  administration  housing  bill 
which  is  presently  pending  before  our 
committee.  S.  2468 

The  first  amendment  would  estabhsh 
a  Federal  Limited  Profit  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration, financed  by  tax-free  bond  is- 
sues on  the  money  market,  to  underwrite 
limited-profit,  middle-income  housing  at 
a  cost  within  the  reach  of  families  earn- 
ing between  $5,000  and  $8,000.  This 
would  create  a  parallel  on  the  Federal 
level  of  the  successful  New  York  State 
Mitchell-Lama  program,  which  has  been 
in  effect  suice  1956.  and  as  expanded 
under  Gov  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller's  ad- 
ministration to  a  total  authorization  of 
$1,150,000,000  and  through  the  New  York 


State  Housing  Finance  Agency,  has  com- 
pleted or  has  underway  some  61  projects 
consisting  of  over  30.000  apartments. 

The  middle-income  housing  plan  which 
the  Congress  adopted  In  1961  has  so  far 
been  little  used,  but  the  need  for  housing 
for  this  income  bracket  in  the  urban 
centers  has  become  increasingly  desper- 
ate. Our  urban  centers  are  tending  to 
become  the  homes  of  only  the  extremes 
of  wealth  and  poverty,  and  the  suburban 
commuter  Is  forced  to  use  transportation 
facilities  that  are  becoming  more  and 
more  impossible.  What  the  Congress 
has  done  in  the  past  and  what  It  is  now 
being  asked  to  do,  has  not  and  will  not 
reverse  this  process  or  even  slow  it  down 
significantly. 

The  second  amendment  would  help  to 
relieve  the  great  pressure  on  available 
urban  space  for  residential  development. 
In  the  search  for  better  ways  to  use  urban 
space.    Governor    Rockefeller    has    pio- 
neered with  the  use  of  air  right*  sites 
over  railroad  rights-of-way.  bridge  and 
tunnel  entrances,  subway  storage  yards 
and  highways,  for  middle-income  hous- 
ing.    A  committee  which  he  appointed 
has  concluded   that,  with  the  kind   of 
Federal  support  which  is  available  now 
in  the  urban   renewal   matching  grant 
formula,  the  development  of  such  sites 
is  feasible.     Federal  law  should  provide 
the  incentive  for  this  development,  and 
the  amendment  would  make  it  clear  that 
air  rights  are  eligible  urban  renewal  sites. 
The  third  amendment  would  expand 
relocation  assistance  to  small  businesses 
which  are  forced  to  move  out  of  an  ur- 
ban renewal  site,  a  problem  which  I  have 
long  sought    to    resolve.      In    the    1961 
Housing  Act  the  preexisting  $3,000  limit 
on  moving  expenses  was  removed,  but 
experience  to  date  Indicates  that  many 
of  the  smallest  businesses  In  such  areas, 
the  small  retail  shops,  for  example,  have 
such  small  inventories  that  their  moving 
expenses  are  not  significant  to  their  sur- 
vival.   What  Is  crucial  to  their  survival 
is  the  good  will  built  up  over  years  of 
continued  operation  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood location. 

S.  3808.  which  I  introduced  in  the 
87th  Congress,  would  have  allowed  to 
such  businesses  one-half  of  their  aver- 
age annual  net  taxable  income  during 
the  preceding  3-year  period,  with  a  max- 
imum allowance  of  $7,500.  To  be  eli- 
gible for  such  assistance  the  business 
would  have  had  to  have  been  continu- 
ously located  In  that  area  for  3  consecu- 
tive years.  The  administration  bill  rec- 
ognizes the  need  for  such  payments  by 
allowing  in  section  114(b)  an  additional 
payment  of  $1,000  upon  displacement 
and  a  further  $1,500  if  the  business  has 
not  been  reestablished  within  1  year  fol- 
lowing displacement. 

I  believe  these  amounts  are  far  too 
low  to  achieve  their  purpose  or  to  do  jus- 
tice in  given  situations,  and  condition- 
ing the  further  amount  on  nonreloca- 
tion  seems  to  me  to  be  a  laossibly  coun- 
terproductive incentive  to  going  out  of 
business  rather  than  moving  to  a  new  lo- 
cation. My  third  amendment  would 
substitute  the  substance  of  S.  3808  for 
the  administration  s  recommendation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  each  of 
the  amendments  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 
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oRD.  along  with  a  report  relating  to  the 
air  rights  aunendment  from  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendments  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  appropriately  referred;  and. 
without  objection,  the  amendments  and 
report  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  were  referred  to  the 

Committee  on  Banking  and  (Currency,  as 

follows: 

Amendbcxmt  No.  458 

On  page  91,  between  lines  9  and  10.  Insert 
a  new  title  as  follows: 

"Trri*    DC — FEDEKAL    LIMITED    PROFIT    MOITOAOE 
COmPORATION 

"Findings 
"Sec.  901.  (a)  While  the  Congress,  In  the 
declaration  of  national  housing  policy  set 
forth  In  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  established 
the  goal  of  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable 
living  environment  for  every  American  fam- 
ily, experience  has  demonstrated  that  this 
goal  Is  not  being  met  or  even  approached  for 
the  millions  of  American  families  whose  In- 
comes are  too  high  for  admission  to  low-rent 
public  housing  but  too  low  to  afford  the 
range  of  sales  prices  and  rents  required  for 
satisfactory  new  private  housing  being  pro- 
duced under  the  existing  Federal  programs  of 
assistance  to  private  enterprise  In  housing. 
Therefore,  to  further  Implement  the  decla- 
ration of  national  housing  policy,  and  con- 
sistent with  the  provision  thereof  that  gov- 
ernmental assistance  shall  be  utilized  where 
feasible  to  enable  private  enterprise  to  serve 
more  of  the  total  housing  need,  the  Con- 
gress hereby  determines  that  there  Is  an  ur- 
gent need  for  a  supplementary  system  of 
housing  finance  to  enable  private  enterprise 
to  provide  homes  of  sound  standards  of  de- 
sign and  construction  for  families  of  moder- 
ate Income  and  for  elderly  persons. 

"(b)   The     Congress     further     determines 
that  there  are  means  available  to  State  and 
local  governments  to  further  assist  private 
enterprise  to  meet  this  need  at  little  or  no 
direct  cost  to  such  governments  by  ( 1 )  grant- 
ing exemptions,  In  whole  or  In  part,  from 
taxation  on  the  Increased  value  of  real  prop- 
erty. (3)  assisting  In  the  assembling  of  sites 
through  the  use  of  the  power  of  condemna- 
tion and  eminent  domain,  and  (3)  promoting 
the  use  of  sites,  cleared  under  the  slvim  clear- 
ance and  urban  renewal  provisions  of  the 
Housing  Act  of   1949.  as  amended,  for  such 
housing.    While  not  making  such  assistance 
mandatory.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  such  assistance  should  be  given  to  hous- 
ing constructed  under  this  title. 
"Purpose 
"Sec.  902.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
provide  satisfactory  housing  In  well-planned, 
economically    sound     residential     neighbor- 
hoods for  families  of  moderate  Income  and 
elderly  persons  whose  needs  are  not  now  be- 
ing served  through  existing  programs  of  as- 
sistance to  private  and  public  enterprise,  and 
to  accomplish  thlb  purpose,  this  title  makes 
financial  assistance  available  to  eligible  bor- 
rowers for  the  provision  of  housing  of  sound 
design    and    construction    which    will    pro- 
mote such  economies  as  will  be  fully  reflected 
In   reduced  rents  or  charges. 
"Creation   and   powers  of  Federal   limited 
profit  mortgage  corporation 
"Sec.  903.  (a)  To  effectuate  the  purpose  of 
this  title,  there  is  hereby  created  a  body  cor- 
porate to  be  known  as  the  'Federal  Limited 
Profit    Mortgage    Corporation'     (hereinafter 
referred   to  as  the   'Corporation')    with   au- 
thority,   as    herein    provided,    to    make    and 
service     loans.     Issue    obligations    In    such 
amounts,  at  such  times,  and  on  such  terms 
as  the  Corporation   may  determine,  and   to 
exercise  the  other   powers  and   duties   pre- 
scribed In  this  title.     In  the  performance  of. 
and  with  respect  to,  the  functions,  powers. 


and  duties  vested  in  It  by  this  title,  the  Cor- 
poration, notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  may — 

"(1)  adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal; 
"(2)   sue  or  be  sued  In  any  Federal,  State, 
or  local  court  otf  competent  Jurisdiction; 

"(3)  enter  into  contracts,  subject  to  sec- 
tion 3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  make 
advance,  progress,  or  other  pa3rments  with 
re^>ect  to  such  contracts  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  3648  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  and  Include  In  any  contract  or 
Instrument  made  pursuant  to  this  title  such 
other  provisions  as  the  Corporation  deems 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  purposes  of  this 
title  win  be  achieved; 

"(4)  foreclose  on  any  property  or  take  any 
action  to  protect  or  enforce  any  right  con- 
ferred upon  It  by  any  law,  contract,  or  other 
agreement,  and  bid  for  and  purchase  at  any 
foreclosure  or  any  other  sale  any  project  or 
part  thereof  In  connection  with  which  It  has 
made  a  loan  pursuant  to  this  title; 

"(5)  pay  all  expenses  or  charges  In  connec- 
tion with,  and  deal  with,  oc«nplete,  recon- 
struct. Improve,  rent,  manage,  make  contracts 
for  the  management  of,  or  establish  suitable 
agencies  for  the  management  of,  or  sell  for 
cash  or  credit,  or  lease  In  Its  discretion.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  any  project  acquired  pur- 
suant to  this  title  and  to  pxirsue  to  final  col- 
lection by  way  of  comprcHnlse  or  otherwise 
all  claims  acquired  by,  or  assigned  or  trans- 
ferred to,  It  In  connection  with  the  acquisi- 
tion or  dlsj>o6al  of  any  housing  project  pur- 
suant to  this  title,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  acquisition, 
handling,  or  disposal  of  real  or  personal 
property:  Provided.  That  any  such  acquisi- 
tion of  real  property  shall  not  deprive  the 
State  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof 
of  Its  civil  or  criminal  Jurisdiction  In  and 
over  such  property  or  impair  the  civil  rights 
under  State  or  local  laws  of  the  Inhabitants 
on  such  property; 

"(6)  acquire,  hold,  sell,  or  exchange  at 
public  or  private  sale,  or  lease,  or  otherwise 
dlspKJse  of,  real  or  personal  prc^>erty,  and  sell 
or  exchange  any  securities  or  obligations; 

"(7)  subject  to  the  specific  limitations  In 
this  title,  consent  to  the  modification,  with 
respect  to  rate  of  Interest,  time  of  payment 
of  any  Installment  of  principal  or  interest, 
security,  or  any  other  term,  of  any  contract 
or  agreement  to  which  It  Is  a  party  or  which 
has  been  transferred  to  it  pursuant  to  this 
title; 

"(8)  utilize  and  act  through,  subject  to 
section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  any 
Federal,  State,  or  local  public  agency  or  In- 
strumentality, or  nonprofit  agency  or  orga- 
nization, with  the  consent  of  the  agency  or 
organization  concerned,  and  contract  with 
any  such  agency,  Instrumentality,  or  orga- 
nization for  the  furnishing  of  any  services  or 
faculties;  and  may  make  advance,  progreas. 
or  other  payments  with  respect  to  such  con- 
tracts without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes; 

"(9)  enter  Into  contracts  with  any  ap- 
proved mortgagee  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  to  service  loans  made  by  such 
Institutions; 

"(10)  have  succession  In  Its  corporate 
name;   and 

"(11)  do  all  things  which  are  necessary  or 
Incidental  to  the  proper  management  of  Its 
affairs  and  the  proper  conduct  of  Its  busi- 
ness. 

"(b)  The  Corporation  may  determine  the 
necessity  for  and  the  character  of  its  obliga- 
tions and  expenditures  and  the  manner  In 
which  they  shall  be  Incurred,  allowed,  and 
accounted  for.  The  business  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  not  be  considered  official  business 
of  the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of 
any  statute  permitting  the  free  use  of  the 
United  States  malls. 

"(c)  The  Corporation  may  make  available 
to  eligible  tKjrrowers  technical  and  other  as- 
sistance which  they  may  require  In  the  Ini- 


tiation, development,  and  administration  of 
their  project. 

•Board  of  directors 
"Sec.  904.  (a)  The  management  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  vested  In  a  Board  of  Direc- 
tors (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Board") 
consisting  of  five  persons,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Adminis- 
trator as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  four 
of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator from  among  the  officers  or  employees 
of  the  Corporation,  of  the  Immediate  office  of 
the  Administrator,  or   (with  the  consent  of 
the  head  of  such  department  or  agency)  of 
any  other  department  or  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.     The  Board  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  Its  Chairman,  who  shall  require  It 
to  meet   not   less    than   once   each   month. 
Within    the    limitations   of    law,    the   Board 
shall  determine   the  general   policies  which 
shall  govern  the  operations  of  the  Corpora- 
tion.    The  Board  shall  select  and  effect  the 
appointment  of  a  qualified  person  to  fill  the 
office  of  President  of  the  Corporation.    The 
basic  rate  of  compensation  of  the  position  of 
President  of   the   Corporation  shall   be    the 
same  as  the  basic  rate  of  compensation  estab- 
lished for  the  heads  of  the  constituent  agen- 
cies   of    the    Housing    and    Home    Finance 
Agency.      The    Board    shall    select,    employ, 
appoint,  and  fix  the  comj)ensatlon  of  such 
other  officers  and  employees  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  law 
applicable  to  the  employment,  compensation, 
leave,  or  expenses  of  officers  and  employee* 
of  the  United  States;   except  that  the  ratea 
of  basic  comp>ensatlon  of   such   officers  and 
employees  shall  be  comparable  to  those  estab- 
lished for  officers  and  employees  under  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.    The 
members  of  the  Board,  as  such,  shall  not  re- 
ceive compensation  for  their  services. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  supervise  the  Cor- 
poration, shall  perform  the  other  duties  pre- 
scribed herein,  and  shall  have  the  power  to 
adopt,  amend,  and  require  the  observance  of 
such  rules,  regulations,  and  orders  as  shall 
be  necessary  from  time  to  time  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  for  coordi- 
nating the  activities  of  the  Corporation  with 
the  housing  functions  and  activities  admin- 
istered within  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency,  or  any  of  Its  constituent 
agencies,  and  with  the  general  economic  and 
fiscal  policies  of  the  Government,  and  In 
carrying  out  these  responsibilities  the  Board 
shall  consult  with  the  Advisory  Committee 
established  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion. In  the  performance  of.  and  with  re- 
spect to,  the  functions,  power,  and  duties 
vested  In  It  by  this  title,  the  Board,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  any  other  law, 
may  exercise  any  of  the  powers  enumerated 
m  the  second  sentence  of  section  903(a)  of 
this  title  and  shall — 

"(1)  estimate  the  need  for  housing  for 
moderate-Income  families  and  elderly  per- 
sons in  each  housing  market  area  of  the 
country  and  allocate  and  reallocate  to  each 
area  its  appropriate  share  of  the  loan  funds 
authorized  by  this  title; 

"(2)  delegate,  Inr  Its  discretion,  any  of  the 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  vested  In  It  by 
this  title  to  any  officers  or  employees  under 
Its  direction  and  supervision; 

"(3)  take  such  steps  as  It  deems  necessary 
and  desirable  to  assure  that  the  benefits  of 
this  program  are  not  dissipated  through 
speculative  devices,  to  assure  that  the  orga- 
nization of  any  corporate  borrower  and  Its 
proposed  methods  of  operation  are  such  as 
will  avoid  Its  use  for  speculative  purposes 
or  the  payment  of  excessive  fees,  salaries,  or 
charges  In  connection  with  any  housing 
project,  and  to  encourage  borrowers  to  adopt 
methods  by  which  occupants  of  dwellings 
may  be  permitted  to  reduce  their  rentals  or 
other  occupancy  charges  by  occupant  main- 
tenance and  repair  or  other  means  of  self- 
help  and  methods  whereby  they  may  acquire 
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(subject  to  the  right  of  a  cooperative  to  re- 
purchase) ownership  of  their  Individual 
dwellings  where  such  dwellings  are  free 
standing;  and 

"(4)  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  transmission 
to  the  Congress,  to  be  submitted  as  soon  as 
pracUcable  foUowlng  the  close  of  the  year 
for  which  such  report  Is  made. 

"(c)(1)  An  advisory  committee  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Board  to  consist  of  seven 
members.  In  appointing  such  members  the 
Bottrd  shall  seek  to  obtain  persons  whose 
knowledge  and  experience  In  one  or  more  of 
the  fields  of  State  or  local  government,  the 
building  of  renUl  and  cooperative  housing 
projects,  or  the  promotion  or  development 
of  such  proJecU.  would  be  of  assUtance  In 
the  administration  of  the  program  author- 
ized by  this  title.  From  the  members  ap- 
pointed to  such  committee  the  Board  shall 
designate  a  chairman  The  committee  shall 
meet  on  the  call  of  the  Board  which  shall 
be  not  less  than  twice  during  each  calendar 
year. 

"(2)  Members  of  the  advisory  committee 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at 
a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Botml.  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $50  per  diem,  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  an  allowance  for  actual  and  neces- 
sary traveling  and  subsistence  expenses, 
while  attending  meetings  of  the  committee 
or  otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the 
Board. 

"Capital  stock 

"Skc.  905.  (a)  The  Corporation  may  Issue 
capital  stock  from  time  to  time  which  shall 
be  subscribed  for  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  behalf  of  the  United  SUtes. 
and  payments  for  such  subscriptions  shall 
be  subject  to  call  In  whole  or  In  part  by  the 
Corporation;  Provided,  That  the  total 
amount  of  such  stock  subscribed  for  and 
held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  any 
time  shall  not  exceed  $100,000,000.  Stock 
held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU 
be  entitled  to  cumulative  dividends  for  each 
year  equal  to  a  return  on  the  average 
amount,  at  par.  of  such  stock  outstanding 
during  such  fiscal  year  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking 
Into  consideration  the  current  average  inter- 
est rate  on  outstanding  marketable  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  as  of  the  last  day 
of  the  sixth  month  of  such  fiscal  year.  The 
Corporation  shall  Issue  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  receipts  for  payments  by  him 
for  or  on  account  of  such  stock,  and  such 
receipts  shall  be  evidence  of  the  stock  own- 
ership of  the  United  SUtes.  There  are  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasxiry  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, the  amounts  necessary  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  payments 
on  such  stock  when  called.  Such  stock  or 
any  part  thereof  may  be  retired  at  any  time 
by  the  Corporation. 

"(b)  The  assets  of  the  Corporation,  upon 
any  liquidation,  shall  be  used  to  retire  all 
outstanding  stock  at  par,  to  pay  any  accrued 
dividends,  and  to  retire,  pay.  or  settle  all  out- 
standing obligations.  Any  residue  shall  be 
covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

"Mortgage  loans 
"Sec.  906.  (a)  To  assist  the  production  of 
housing  of  sound  standards  of  design,  con- 
struction, Uvablllty.  and  size  for  adequate 
family  life  available  for  families  of  moderate 
Income,  and  for  elderly  persons,  the  Corpo- 
ration, upon  application  of  an  eligible  bor- 
rower (as  defined  In  section  910(b))  and 
subject  to  the  tenns  and  conditions  of  this 
title,  may  make  a  mortgage  loan  (Including 
advances  during  the  development  of  the 
housing  project)  to  such  borrower,  or  enter 
into  commitments  to  purchase  or  repurchase 
loans  to  finance  the  development  of  a  hous- 
ing project  to  be  undertaken  by  such  bor- 
rower.     No  such    loan   shall    be   made   un- 


"(1)  The  Corporation  shall  have  deter- 
mined that — 

"(A)  the  borrower  Is  an  eligible  borrower 
of  the  character  described  in  section  910(b) 
hereof  and  that.  In  the  case  of  a  nonprofit 
cooperative  ownership  housing  corporation, 
the  membership  thereof  is  comprised  pre- 
dominantly of  families  of  moderate  Income, 
or  elderly  persons  (or  both)  or  that.  In  the 
case  of  a  borrower  other  than  a  nonprofit 
cooperative  ownership  housing  corporation, 
the  dwellings  In  such  housing  project  are  to 
be  made  available  to  families  of  moderate 
Income  or  elderly  persons; 

"(B)  the  proposed  housing  project  will 
meet  a  need  for  housing  of  families  of 
moderate  Income  or  elderly  persons; 

"(C)  the  location  and  physical  planning 
of  the  housing  project  will  afford  reasonable 
assurance  as  to  the  stability  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  dwellings  In  the  housing 
project  will  meet  sound  standards  of  design, 
construction,  Uvablllty,  and  size  for  ade- 
quate family  life  or  for  elderly  persons:  and 
"(D)  the  housing  project  will  not  be  of 
elaborate  or  extravagant  design  or  construc- 
tion, and  such  design  and  construction  and 
the  proposed  methods  of  construction  and 
of  operation  and  maintenance  are  such  as 
will  promote  such  economies  as  are  contem- 
plated to  be  achieved  through  the  nonprofit 
character  of  the  borrower.  Increased  efficiency 
In  production  through  the  use  of  new  or  Im- 
proved materials  and  techniques  and  meth- 
ods of  construction  or  otherwise.  Increased 
efficiency  In  operation  and  management, 
minimum  necessary  operating  services,  oc- 
cupant maintenance,  or  otherwise;   and 

"(2)  the  borrower  shall  have  agreed  with 
the  Corporation — 

"(A)  not  to  incur  or  pay  any  excessive  fees, 
salaries,  or  charges  In  connection  with  the 
housing  project; 

"(B)  to  establish  an  Initial  schedule  of 
rents  or  charges  for  the  dwellings  In  the 
housing  project  which  will  permit  such 
dwellings  to  be  made  available  for  families  of 
moderate  Income,  or  for  elderly  persons,  and 
such  InlUal  schedule  of  rents  or  charges  and 
all  revisions  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Corporation:  Provided. 
That  the  CorporaUon  shall  not  approve  any 
initial  schedule  of  rents  or  charges  unless 
the  Board  has  certified  (I)  that  such  rents 
or  charges  will  permit  the  dwellings  to  be 
made  available  for  families  of  moderate  In- 
come or  for  elderly  persons,  and  (11)  that 
such  schedule  is  consistent.  Insofar  as  ap- 
plicable, with  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(2)  (E)  of  this  section,  and  reflects  any  sav- 
ings derived  by  the  borrower  under  any  tax 
exemption  which  may  have  been  obtained  by 
such  borrower  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
viso to  section  912  of  this  title: 

"(C)  to  give  preference  In  the  selection  of 
tenants  for  the  housing  project  (as  among 
eligible  applicants)  first,  to  families  displaced 
by  public  clearance  or  enforcement  action; 
second,  to  families  living  In  substandard 
homes;  and,  third,  to  families  living  In  over- 
crowded homes,  veterans  to  have  preference 
In  each  category:  Provided.  That  In  respect 
to  dwelling  units  specifically  designed  and 
designated  for  elderly  persons,  such  persons 
shall  have  a  preference  for  the  tenancy  of 
such  housing,  without  regard  to  the  foregoing 
preferences; 

"(D)  to  malnuln  the  housing  project.  In- 
cluding all  equipment  therein,  and  all  ap- 
purtenances thereto,  in  good  condition 
throughout  the  life  of  the  mortgage  loan, 
and  to  establish  and  maintain  adequate  re- 
serves for  repairs,  maintenance,  and  replace- 
ments necessary  to  so  maintain  such  bousing 
project; 

"(E)  to  pay  dividends.  If  the  borrower  is  a 
corporation  of  the  character  described  In 
clause  (2)  (I)  of  section  910(b)  of  this  title, 
at  a  rate  which  Is  not  In  excess  of  6  per 
centxun  per  annum:  Provided,  That  If  In  any 
year  the  Corporation  is  unable  to  pay  divi- 


dends at  the  rate  agreed  to  hereunder,  divi- 
dends may  be  paid  out  of  surplus  earned  in 
any  subsequent  year  at  a  rate  In  excess  of 
that  agreed  to  but  only  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  give  stockholders  a  return  on  their 
Investment  ( not  Including  any  allowance  for 
Interest)  equal  to  that  which  they  would 
have  received  If  dividends  had  been  paid  con- 
secutively at  the  approved  rate;  and 

"(F)  to  comply  with  such  other  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Corporation  finds, 
prior  to  the  mortgage  loan,  are  necessary  or 
desirable  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
title. 

"(b)  The  mortgage  loan  shall  Involve  a 
principle  obligation  In  an  amount  (1)  not 
exceeding  90  per  centum  of  the  development 
cost  (as  defined  In  section  910(e))  of  the 
housing  project  as  determined  by  the  Cor- 
poration, and  (2)  not  exceeding  90  per 
centum  of  such  amount  as  the  Corporation 
shall  have  determined  to  be  the  maximum 
within  which  the  project  must  be  con- 
structed In  order  that  It  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  families  of  moderate  Income  at  rent- 
als or  charges  within  their  means.  No  loan 
shall  be  made  unless  the  mortgagor  has 
agreed  to  certify  the  cost  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  section  227  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  for  Federal  Housing  Administration 
mortgage  Insurance. 

"(c)(1)  If  a  mortgage  lo«ui  made  under 
this  title  to  any  eligible  borrower  Involves  a 
principal  obligation  which  Is  less  than  that 
authorized  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  the  borrower  proposes  to  raise  ad- 
ditional funds  through  sources  other  than 
the  Corporation  to  be  secured  through  In- 
sured or  guaranteed  mortgages,  debentures, 
bonds,  or  otherwise,  the  total  mortgage  loan 
and  such  other  borrowing  shall  not  exceed 
In  the  aggregate  the  maximum  principal 
obligation  authorized  under  subsection  (b), 
and  the  rights  of  the  Corporation  under  any 
such  mortgage  loan  shall  not  be  subordinate 
to  the  rights  of  any  other  creditor  supplying 
such  additional  funds.  The  provisions  of 
this  title  shall  apply  to  any  project  financed 
In  whole  or  In  part  by  the  Corporation. 

"(2)  A  mortgage  lotm  may  be  made  under 
the  provttlons  of  this  title  to  an  eligible 
borrower  Involving  a  principal  obligation 
which  Is  less  than  that  authorized  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  to  represent 
part  of  the  obligation  secured  by  a  single 
mortgage  with  equal  priorities,  when  the 
remainder  of  the  funds  obligated  under  such 
single  mortgage  are  secured  from  State  or 
local  government  funds,  and  the  total  mort- 
gage loan  and  any  other  borrowing  under 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section does  not  exceed  In  the  aggregate  the 
maximum  principal  obligation  authorized 
under  subsection   (b)   of  this  section. 

"(d)  The  mortgage  loan  shall  provide  for 
complete  amortization  within  a  period  of 
fifty  years  by  periodic  payments  upon  such 
terms,  including  a  program  providing  for 
level  payments  of  principal  and  Interest,  as 
the  Corporation  shall  prescribe,  and  shall 
bear  Interest,  on  the  amount  of  the  princi- 
pal obligation  of  such  mortgage  loan  out- 
standing at  any  time,  at  a  fixed  rate,  based 
on  the  cost  of  the  Corporation  of  capital  In- 
vestment and  borrowings  from  the  private 
market,  plus  one-half  of  1  per  centum  to 
compensate  the  Corporation  for  Its  estimated 
overhead  and  administrative  expenses  In  con- 
nection with  such  loan  and  for  proportionate 
payments  to  required  reserves.  In  the  event 
of  the  refinancing  of  the  loan  (within  such 
period  as  the  Corporation  shall  prescribe), 
if  the  cost  to  the  Corporation  of  caplUl  In- 
vestment and  borrowings  from  the  private 
market  makes  necessary  an  Increase  In  the 
rate  of  Interest  which,  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, the  Corporation  is  required  to  charge 
on  the  mortgage  loan,  the  amortization 
period  may  be  extended  to  a  date  not  later 
than  sixty  years  after  the  date  of  the  original 
mortgage:  Provided.  That  no  such  extension 
shall  be  made  unless  the  Corporation  deter- 
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mines  that  the  Increase  otherwise  resulting 
m    the    rents   or   charges   for   the    dwellings 
In  the  housing  project  would  adversely  affect 
the  stability  of  such  housing  project.     The 
mortgage  loan  may.  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Corporation.  Include  provision  for  the  defer- 
ment of  payments  of  principal  and  interest 
thereunder:      Provided   further.    That    such 
deferments  shall  not  In  the  aggregate  result 
In  an  extension  of  the  maturity  of  the  mort- 
gage for  a  period  of  more  than  three  years 
nor  shall  any  such  deferments  result  In  an 
extension  of  the  maturity  of  the  mortgage 
for  more  than  three  years  beyond  the  mort- 
gage maturity  otherwise  authorized  herein. 
"(e)   Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  mortgage  loan  shall  be  In  such  form, 
contain  such  provision  as  to  security,  repay- 
ment,   and   redemption,   and  be  subject   to 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Cor- 
poration may  determine:   Provided.  That  in 
the  case  of  a  borrower  of  the  character  de- 
scribed in   section  910(b)(1),  the  mortgage 
loan  shall  contain  provisions  requiring  that 
such  borrower  have,  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  State  and  local  law.  a  priority  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Interest  of  each  of  Its  members 
In  the  dwelling  of  such  member  In  the  event 
of  sale  of  such  Interest. 

"(f)  The  borrower  may,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Corporation,  pledge  the  contract  or 
commitment  of  the  Corporation  to  make  a 
mortgage  loan  hereunder  as  security  for  a 
loan  of  construction  funds  from  other 
sources. 

"(g)  The  Corporation  may  charge  to  the 
borrower  (In  addition  to  any  interest 
charges)  an  amount  not  exceeding  one-half 
of  1  per  centum  of  the  principal  amount  of 
the  mortgage  loan  for  Inspection  ahd  other 
services  during  the  construction  of  any  hous- 
ing project.  The  Corporation  may  also 
charge  to  an  applicant  for  a  mortgage  loan 
under  this  title  a  reasonable  fee  for  the  cost 
of  processing  applications,  which  shall  be 
payable  by  the  applicant  whether  or  not  such 
application  Is  approved.  If  the  borrower  pro- 
poses to  raise  additional  funds  through 
sources  other  than  the  Corporation  to  be 
secured  through  Insured  or  guaranteed  mort- 
gages, debentures,  bonds,  or  otherwise,  the 
Inspection  charge  herein  authorized  shall  be 
computed  on  the  total  amount  borrowed 
from  the  Corporation  and  such  other  sources 
for  the  construction  of  such  project.  Such 
service  charges  may  be  Included  as  a  part  of 
the  development  cost  of  the  project  and  may 
be  payable  from  the  proceeds  of  any  mort- 
gage loan  or  advances  thereon. 

"(h)  (1)  Each  recipient  of  a  mortgage  loan 
under  this  section  shall  keep  such  records 
as  the  Corporation  shall  prescribe.  Including 
records  which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and 
disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  mortgage  loan,  the  total  cost  of  the 
housing  project  in  connection  with  which 
such  loan  Is  made,  and  the  amount  and  na- 
ture of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect or  undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources, 
and  such  other  records  £is  will  facilitate  an 
effective  audit. 

"(2)  The  Corporation  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  eligible  borrowers  that  are 
pertinent  to  mortgage  loans  received  under 
this  section. 

"(1)  In  any  State  where  a  State  or  local 
agency  has  been  created  pursuant  to  State 
law  to  supervise  the  operation  of  a  housing 
program  found  by  the  Corporation  to  be 
substantially  similar  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Corporation  shall,  whenever 
possible,  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  such 
agency  for  the  supervision  and  administra- 
tion by  such  agency  of  the  mortgage  loans 
made  under  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
in  order  to  prevent  duplication  of  functions, 
and  to  achieve  administrative  economies  and 
coordination    between    the    program    estab- 


lished under  this  title  and  any  State  or  local 
progrfims  established  to  deal  with  the  needs 
of  middle  Income  families  and  aged  persons, 
but  any  such  agreement  shall  provide  that 
the  Corporation  may  terminate  the  agree- 
ment upon  reasonable  notice,  whenever  It 
determines  such  action  to  be  necessary  or 
desirable. 

"(J)  If  a  local  agency  has  been  designated 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (1) 
of  this  section,  mortgage  loans  under  this 
section  shall  be  limited  to  borrowers  orga- 
nized or  approved  with  the  consent  of  the 
local  agency  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
applicable  State  law. 

"(k)  After  the  expiration  of  twenty  years 
from  the  date  of  the  original  mortgage  loan 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  a  bcw- 
rower  may  relieve  Itself  of  further  super- 
visions by  the  Corporation  or  any  agency 
designated  under  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (1)  of  this  section,  upon  repayment  of 
the  mortgage  loan  and  of  such  portion  of 
the  value  of  tax  abatement  as  may  have  been 
granted  It  by  any  State  or  local  government 
and  to  which  such  government  does  not  at 
such  time  waive  the  rights  of  repayment. 


'•Obligations  of  Corporation 
"Sec.  907.  (a)  The  Corporation  Is  author- 
ized to  issue  and  have  outstanding  on  and 
after  July  1,  1964,  notes  or  other  obligations 
In  an  aggregate  annual  amount  not  to  exceed 
$500,000,000  except  that  with  the  approval 
of  the  President  such  aggregate  annual 
amount  may  be  increased  at  any  time  or 
times  on  or  after  July  1,  1965,  by  additional 
amounts  aggregating  not  more  than  $1,500,- 
000,000  upon  a  determination  by  the  Presi- 
dent, taking  into  account  the  general  effect 
of  any  such  Increase  upon  conditions  In  the 
building  Industry  and  upon  the  national 
economy,  that  such  Increase  Is  In  the  public 
Interest:  Provided,  That  the  aggregate 
amount  outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall 
not  exceed  the  unpaid  principal  of  mortgage 
loans  contracted  for  or  held  by  it  under  this 
title  (Without  regard  to  amounts  of  prtw 
advances  on  such  loans),  plus  the  value  (as 
determined  by  the  Corporation)  of  any  ac- 
quired properties,  the  amount  0(f  its  cash  on 
hand  and  on  deposit,  and  the  amount  of  its 
investments  authorized  herein:  Provided 
further.  That  the  interest  on  obligations 
Issued  by  the  Corporation  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  a  rate  of  4  per  centum  per 
annum. 

"(b)   The   failure    of   the   Corporation   to 
make  any  payment  due  under  or  provided  to 
be  paid  by  the  terms  of  any  note  or  other 
obligation  issued  by  the  Corporation  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
considered    a    default   under    such    note    or 
other  obligation,  and.  If  such  default  con- 
tinues for  a  period  of  thirty  days,  the  holder 
of  such  note  or  obligation  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  debentures  (in  principal  amount 
equal   to    the   unpaid   principal   of    the  de- 
faulted note  or  other  obligation  of  the  Cor- 
poration plus  any  Interest  due  and  unpaid 
on  such  note  or  other  obligation),  tis  here- 
Insifter  provided,  upon  assignment,  transfer, 
and  delivery   to   the   Corporation,  within   a 
period    and    in    accordance   with    rules    and 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Corpo- 
ration, of  the  note  or  other  obligation  in 
default.     Debentures  Issued  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  executed  In  the  name  of  the 
Corporation  as  obligor,  shall  be  signed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  by  either  his  written 
or  engraved  signature,  and  shall  be  negotia- 
ble.    Such  debentures  shall  bear  Interest  at 
a  rate  determined  by  the  Corporation,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
at   the   time    the   defaulted    note   or   other 
obligation   of   the   Corporation   was   Issued, 
but  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  Interest  ap- 
plicable to  the  defaulted  note  or  other  ob- 
ligation, or  the  going  Federal  rate,  whichever 
Is  the  lower,  payable  semiannually  on  the 
Ist  day  of  January  and  on  the  1st  day  of  July 
of  each  year,  and  shall  mature  three  years 


after  the  1st  day  of  July  following  the  ma- 
turity date  of  the  defaulted  note  or  other 
obligation   of   the  Corporation   In   exchange 
for  which  such  debentures  were  Issued.    Such 
debentures  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  Insur- 
ance Fund  or  out  of  any  funds  of  the  Cor- 
poration, and  shall  be  secured  at  all  times 
by  a  first  lien   on  collateral,  consisting  of 
outstanding      and      undefaulted      mortgage 
loans   made    by    the    Corporation,   duly   de- 
posited  and   maintained  under   a  trust  ar- 
rangement, in  a  total  principal  amotmt  of 
not  less  than   110  i>er   centum  of  the  face 
value  of  such  debentures.     Each  such  deben- 
ture shall  contain.  In  such  form  as  the  Board 
shall  prescribe,  a  recital  of  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  obligation  of  the  Corporation 
In  the  event  of  a  default.     Debentures  Issued 
under  this  subsection  (b)    shall  be  in  such 
form  and  denominations  In  multiples  of  $50, 
shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions, and  shall  include  such  provisions  for 
redemption.  If  any,  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Corporation,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and   may  be  in 
coupon  or  registered  form,  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  limitations  prescribed  by  sub- 
section  (a)    of  this  section.     Any  difference 
between  the  amount  of  debentures  to  which 
the   holder  of  the  defaulted  note  or  other 
obligation    of    the    Corporation    is    entitled 
under  thU  subsection  (b)  and  the  aggregate 
principal  amount  of  the  debentures  Issued, 
not  to  exceed  $50,  shall  be  adjusted  by  the 
payment  of  cash  by  the  Corporation.     The 
Corporation  may  pvirchase  In  the  open  mar- 
ket debentures  Issued  under  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  (b) .    Such  purchases  shall 
be  made  at  a  price  which  will  provide  an 
Investment  yield  of  not  less  than  the  yield 
obtainable  from  other  Investments  author- 
ized by  this  Act.     Debentures  so  purchased 
shall  be  canceled  and  not  reissued. 


"Reserves,  dividends,  and  investment  of 
funds 
"Sec.  908.  The  Corporation  shall  carry  to  a 
specific  reserve  account  for  losses,  to  be 
known  as  the  Insurance  Fund,  semiannually 
from  Interest  receipts  on  mortgage  loans 
amounts  equal  to  one-fotirth  of  1  per  centum 
per  annum  of  the  then  outstanding  balance 
of  such  mortgage  loans.  The  Corporation 
shall  make  such  chargeoffs  on  account  of 
depreciation  or  impairment  of  its  assets  as 
the  Board  shall  require  from  time  to  time. 
In  addition  to  the  Insurance  Fund  reserve 
account  for  losses,  the  Board  shall  require 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of,  and 
the  Corporation  shall  establish  and  maintain 
such  reserve  or  reserves  as  It  deems  necessary. 
Such  reserves,  including  the  Insurance  Fund, 
and  all  other  funds  of  the  Corporation  not 
Invested  in  mortgage  loans  or  operating 
facilities,  shall  be  kept  In  cash  or  on  deposit 
or  Invested  In  bonds  or  other  obligations  of, 
or  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  Interest  by, 
the  United  States. 

"Priority  accorded  to  applications 
"Sec.  909.  In  the  processing  of  applications 
for  financial  assistance  under  this  title  the 
Corpwratlon  shall  give  jM^orlty  to  applications 
velth  respect  to  projects  which  will  receive 
assistance  from  a  State  or  local  government 
In  one  or  more  of  the  ways  specified  In  sec- 
tion 901(b)  of  this  title. 

"Definitions 
"Sec.  910.  As  used  In  this  title,  the  follow- 
ing terms  shall  have  the  meanings,  respec- 
tively, ascribed  to  them  below,  and  unless  the 
context  clearly  Indicates  otherwise,  shall  In- 
clude the  plviral  as  well  as  the  singular 
number : 

"(a)  'Families  of  moderate  Income'  means 
families,  or  Individuals,  whose  Incomes  pre- 
clude them  from  purchasing  or  renting  con- 
ventionally financed  new  housing  with  total 
monthly  housing  expendltxires  of  20  per  cen- 
tum  of  their  normal  stable  Income  as  defined 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 
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"(b)  'Eligible  borrower'  or  'borrower' 
means  (1)  any  private  or  public  nonprofit 
organization  (Including  but  not  limited  to 
cooperative  ownership  housing  corpora- 
Uons).  or  (2)  any  private  corporation,  bor- 
rowing directly  on  a  commitment  from  the 
Corporation  and  authorized  to  provide  dwell- 
ings (1)  the  occupancy  of  which  Is  to  be 
permitted  In  consideration  of  agreed  charges, 
or  (11)  for  sale,  at  cost  plus  an  amount  repre- 
senting profit  not  exceeding  6  per  centum 
(as  certified  In  the  manner  prescribed  In  sec- 
Uon  227  of  the  National  Housing  Act) .  to  an 
organization  of  the  character  described  In 
clause  ( 1)  of  this  paragraph. 

"(c)  "Corporation"  (except  when  used  to 
designate  the  Corporation  created  by  section 
903  hereof)  means  either  corporation"  or 
'trust'  and  references  to  members  of  such 
corporations  shall  with  respect  to  trusts 
mean  the  beneficiaries  thereof. 

"(d)  'Housing  project'  means  a  project 
(Including  all  property,  real  and  personal, 
contracts,  rights,  and  choses  In  action  ac- 
quired, owned,  or  held  by  a  borrower  In  con- 
nection therewith)  of  a  borrower  designed 
and  used  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding dwelling:  Provided.  That  nothing  In 
this  title  shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting 
the  Inclusion  In  a  housing  project  of  such 
stores,  offices,  or  other  commercial  facilities, 
recreational  or  community  facilities,  or  other 
nondwelllng  facilities  as  are  necessary  ap- 
purtenances to  such  housing  project. 

"(e)  'Development  CoKt"  means  (1)  the 
amount  of  the  reasonable  costs  Incurred  by 
the  borrower  In.  and  necessary  for.  carrying 
out  all  works  and  undertakings  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  housing  project  and  shall  In- 
clude the  cost  of  all  necessary  surveys,  plans 
and  specifications,  architectural,  engineering, 
or  other  special  services,  land  acquisition, 
site  preparation,  construction  and  equip- 
ment. Interest  Incurred  during  the  develop- 
ment of  the  housing  project  up  to  the  time 
of  completion,  initial  working  capital  for  the 
administration  of  the  housing  project,  neces- 
sary expenses  (Including  any  Initial  operat- 
ing deficit)  In  connection  with  the  Initial 
occupancy  of  the  housing  project,  and  the 
cost  of  such  other  Items  as  the  Corporation 
shall  determine  to  be  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  housing  project,  less  net 
rents  and  other  net  Income  received  from 
the  housing  project  prior  to  the  time  of 
Its  completion,  as  determined  by  the  Cor- 
poration, or  (2)  the  cost,  as  approved  by  the 
Corporation.  Incurred  by  the  borrower  In. 
and  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of.  a  hous- 
ing project  developed  with  a  loan  made  un- 
der this  title.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  Corporation  shall  consider 
In  determining  the  reasonable  cost  of  land 
acquisition  the  effect  of  local  assistance  for 
assembling  and  clearing  the  site  and  secur- 
ing title  thereto  as  provided  In  section  901 
(b)  of  this  title 

'•(f)(1)  "Mortgage"  or  "mortgage  lo«tn' 
means  a  first  mortgage  on  real  estate.  In  fee 
simple,  or  on  a  leasehold  (A)  under  a  lease 
for  not  less  than  ninety-nine  years  which 
Is  renewable,  or  (B)  under  a  lease  having 
a  period  of  not  less  than  seventy-five  years 
to  run  from  the  date  the  mortgage  was 
executed:  and  the  term  'first  mortgage' 
means  such  classes  of  first  liens  as  are  com- 
monly given  to  secure  advances  on.  or  the 
unpaid  purchase  price  of.  real  estate,  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  In  which  the  real 
estate  Is  located,  together  with  the  credit 
Instruments.  If  any.  secured  thereby. 

"(2)  "Real  estate"  Includes  lands,  lands 
and  Improvements,  lands  under  water, 
waterfront  property,  the  water  of  any  lake, 
pond,  or  streanfi.  and  the  air  space  over  and 
above  any  of  the  foregoing. 

"(g)  'Veteran'  means  a  person  who  has 
served  In  the  active  military  or  naval  service 
of  the  United  States  at  any  time  (1)  on  or 
after  September  16.  1940.  and  prior  to  July 
26.  1947.  (2)  on  or  after  April  6.  1917,  and 
prior   to  November   11.   1918,  or   (3)    on  or 


after  June  27.  1950.  and  prior  to  February  1. 
1955.  and  who  shall  have  been  discharged  or 
released  therefrom  under  conditions  other 
than  dishonorable. 

"(h)  'Going  Federal  rate'  means  the  an- 
nual rate  of  interest  (or.  If  there  shall  be 
two  or  more  such  rates  of  Interest,  the  high- 
est thereof)  specified  In  the  most  recently 
Issued  bonds  of  the  Federal  Government 
having  a  maturity  of  ten  years  or  more. 

""(I)  'State'  means  the  several  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  possessions  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

"(J)  "Elderly  persons'  means  persons  sixty 
years  of  age  or  over  or  a  family  the  head  of 
which  or  his  spouse  Is  sixty  years  of  age  or 
over. 

"i4mendm*nta  of  other  acts 

"Sic  911.  (a)  The  sixth  sentence  of  para- 
graph Seventh  of  section  5136  of  the  Revised 
SUtutes.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  24).  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  comma 
after  the  words  or  obligations  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association"  the  follow- 
ing: ".  or  notes,  debentures,  or  other  obliga- 
tions of  the  Federal  Limited  Profit  Mortgage 
Corporation". 

"(b)  Section  5200  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  84).  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

""(14)  Notes,  obligations  and  debentures 
of  the  Federal  Limited  Profit  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration shall  not  be  subject  to  any  limita- 
tion based  upon  such  capital   and  surplus." 

"(c)  Section  101  of  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  846)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  section  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  following:  "Fed- 
eral Limited  Profit  Housing  Corporation.' 

"Taxation  of  property 
"S«c.  912.  All  real  property  and  tangible 
personal  property  of  the  Corporation  shall 
be  subject  to  State,  county,  municipal,  or 
local  taxation  to  the  same  extent  according 
to  its  value  as  other  similar  property  is 
taxed,  and  any  real  property  shall  be  subject 
to  special  assessments  for  local  Improve- 
ments: Provided.  That  nothing  contained 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  any 
eligible  borrower  from  contracting  with  any 
State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  complete  or  par- 
tial exemption  from  any  taxation  or  assess- 
ments otherwise  authorized  by  this  section. 
Except  as  to  such  taxation  of  real  property 
and  tangible  personal  property,  the  Corpora- 
tion. Including  but  not  limited  to  its  fran- 
chise, capital,  reserves,  surplus.  Income,  as- 
sets, and  other  property,  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  taxation  now  or  hereafter  imposed 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State,  county, 
municipality,  or  local  taxing  authority.  All 
notes,  debentures,  and  other  obligations  of 
the  Corporation  shall  be  exempt,  both  as  to 
principal  and  Interest,  from  all  taxation  Im- 
posed by  the  United  States,  or  any  State, 
county,  municipality,  or  local  taxing  author- 
ity. 

"Protection  of  labor  standards 

"Sec.  913.  In  order  to  protect  labor  stand- 
ards— 

"(a)  any  contract  for  a  loan  pursuant  to 
this  title  shall  contain  a  provision  requiring: 
(I)  that  not  less  than  the  salaries  prevailing 
In  the  locality,  as  determined  or  adopted 
(subsequent  to  a  determination  under  appli- 
cable State  or  local  law)  by  the  Corporation, 
shall  be  paid  to  all  architects,  technical  en- 
gineers, draftsmen,  and  technicians  em- 
ployed In  the  development,  and  to  all  main- 
tenance laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
In  the  administration,  of  the  housing  project 
Involved:  (2)  that  not  less  than  the  wages 
prevailing  in  the  locality,  as  predetermined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  March  3.  1931  (Davis-Bacon  Act),  as 
amended,  shall  be  paid  to  all  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  in  the  development  of 
the  housing  project  Involved;  and  (3)   that 


certifications  as  to  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  be  made  prior  to 
the  making  of  any  oaymcnt  under  such 
contract: 

"(b)  the  provisions  of  section  874  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  and  of  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  276c),  shall  apply  to  any  housing 
project  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  with 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  title; 

"(c)  any  contractor  engaged  on  any  hous- 
ing project  financed  in  whole  or  In  part  with 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  title 
shall  report  monthly  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  shall  cause  all  subcontractors  to 
report  in  like  manner,  within  five  days  after 
the  close  of  each  month  and  on  forms  to  be 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  as  to  the  number  of  persons  on 
their  respective  payrolls  on  the  particular 
housing  project,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
such  payrolls,  the  total  man-hours  worked, 
and  Itemized  expenditures  for  materials. 
Any  such  contractor  shall  furnish  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  subcontractors  on  the  work  at 
the  earliest  date  practicable. 

"Penalties 

"Sec.  914.  (a)  Any  person  who  induces  or 
Influences  a  borrower  hereunder  to  purchase 
or  acquire  property  or  to  enter  Into  any  con- 
tract, in  connection  with  any  housing  proj- 
ect to  be  financed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  with  a 
loan  made  under  this  title,  and  willfully  falls 
to  disclose  any  Interest,  legal  or  equitable, 
which  he  has  In  such  property  or  such  con- 
tract, or  any  special  benefit  which  he  expects 
to  receive  as  a  result  of  such  contract,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5.(X)0,  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(b)  No  Individual  association,  partner- 
ship, or  corporation  (except  the  Corporation 
established  under  this  title)  shall  hereafter 
use  the  words  "Federal  limited  profit  mort- 
gage corporation",  or  any  combination  of 
words  whtch  might  reasonably  be  confvised 
with  the  Federal  Limited  Profit  Mortgage 
Corporation  as  the  name  or  a  pcu-t  thereof 
under  which  he  or  it  shall  do  business.  Any 
such  use  shall  constitute  a  misdemeanor  and 
shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
•  1.000. 

"(c)  Whoever,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing any  loan  under  this  title,  or  any  exten- 
sion or  renewal  thereof  or  the  acceptance,  re- 
lease, or  substitution  of  security  therefor, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  Infiuenclng  In  any  way 
the  action  of  the  Corporation  under  this 
title,  makes  any  statement,  knowing  it  to  be 
false,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  t5.000.  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(d)  Whoever  (1)  falsely  makes,  forges,  or 
counterfeits  any  obligation.  In  Imitation  of 
or  purporting  to  be  an  obligation  Issued  by 
the  Corporation,  or  (2)  passes,  utters,  or 
publishes,  or  attempts  to  pass,  utter,  or  pub- 
lish, any  false,  forged,  or  counterfeited  obli- 
gations purporting  to  have  been  Issued  by 
the  Corporation,  knowing  the  same  to  be 
false,  forged,  or  counterfeited,  or  (3)  falsely 
alters  any  obligation  Issued  or  p\irportlng  to 
have  been  Issued  by  the  Corporation,  or  (4) 
passes,  utters,  or  publishes,  or  attempts  to 
pass,  utter,  or  publish,  as  true,  any  falsely 
altered  or  spurious  obligation  issued  or  pur- 
f)orting  to  have  been  Issued  by  the  Cor- 
poration, knowing  the  same  to  be  falsely 
altered  or  spurious,  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  tlO.OOO.  or  by  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  five  years- 
or  both. 

"(e)  Whoever,  being  connected  In  any 
capacity  with  the  Corporation,  (1)  em- 
bezzles, abstracts,  purloins,  or  willfully  mis- 
applies any  moneys,  funds,  securities,  or 
other  things  of  value,  whether  belonging  to 
it  or  pledged,  or  otherwise  entrusted  to  It. 
or  (2)  with  Intent  to  defraud  the  Corpora- 
tion or  any  other  body,  politic  or  corporate; 
or  any  individual,  or  to  deceive  any  officer, 
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auditor,  or  examiner  of  the  Corporation, 
makes  a  false  entry  in  any  book,  report,  or 
statement  of  or  to  the  Corporation,  or 
without  being  duly  authorized  draws  any 
order  or  Issues,  puts  ftrth,  or  assigns  any 
note,  debenture,  bond,  or  other  such  obliga- 
tion, or  draft,  bill  of  exchange,  mortgage. 
Judgment,  or  decree  thereof,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000,  or 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

"(f)  All  general  criminal  and  penal  stat- 
utes of  the  United  States  relating  to  public 
moneys,  property,  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall  apply  to  public  moneys,  prop- 
erty, and  employees  of  the  Corporation.  No 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Corporation  shall 
participate  in  any  manner  affecting  his  per- 
sonal interests  or  the  Interests  of  any  cor- 
poration, partnership,  or  association  in  which 
he  is  directly  or  indirectly  interested. 

"Short  title 

"SBC.  915.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Federal  Limited  Profit  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion Act'." 

On  page  91,  line  10.  strike  out  "IX"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "X". 

On  page  91.  line  13,  strike  out  "901"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1001". 

On  page  91.  line  21,  strike  out  ""902"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""1002". 

On  page  92.  line  2,  strike  out  "903"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1003". 

On  page  92,  line  5.  strike  out  "904"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1004". 

On  page  92.  line  14,  strike  out  "905"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ""1005". 

Amendment  No.  459 
On  page  35.  between  lines  8  and  9.  Insert 
the  following: 

"PROJECTS  INVOLVING  THE  ACQUISITION  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT or  AIR  RIGHTS  SITES 

""Sec.  309.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
114  (added  by  section  101)  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"AIR    RIGHTS    SITES 

""Sec  115.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  au- 
thorized to  extend  financial  assistance  under 
this  title  for  the  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  air  rights  sites  In  an  urban  area 
without  regard  to — 

"'(1)  the  requirement  in  sections  102  and 
110  that  the  area  be  a  slum  area  or  a  blighted, 
deteriorated,  or  deteriorating  area;  and 

""(2)  the  requirement  in  section  110  with 
respect  to  the  predominantly  residential 
character  of  the  area; 

if  the  local  governing  body  certifies,  and 
the  Administrator  finds,  that  such  acquisi- 
tion and  development  will  (A)  contribute 
significantly  to  the  revitallzatlon  of  the  com- 
munity or  a  part  thereof.  (B)  eliminate  ad- 
verse conditions  which  have  a  blighting  or 
deteriorating  effect,  and  (C)  will  maximize 
land  utilization  in  the  interest  of  providing 
necessary  housing  for  low-  or  moderate-in- 
come families. 

"'"(b)   Not  more  than per  centum  of 

the  funds  authorized  after  March  1.  1964, 
for  capital  grants  under  section  103  shall  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  providing  financial 
assistance  under  this  section." 

"(b)  Clause  (ill)  of  section  102(d)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  air  rights 
sites'  after  'land'. 

""(c)  Section  105(d)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  'or  air  rights  site' 
after    'land". 

"•(d)  Section  105(e)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'land',  the  first 
place  it  appears,  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "any  land  or  air  rights  site",  and  by  insert- 
ing 'or  site'  after  'land',  the  second  place  It 
appears. 

"(e)  Section  106(c)(7)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'of  land'  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'of  any  land  or  air 
rights   site'. 


"(t)  Section  110(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  'or  site*  after  'land' 
each  place  it  appears. 

•'(g)  Section  110(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by — 

"(1)  striking  out  "Such  undertakings  and 
activities  may  include'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'Such  terms  may  also  Include  under- 
takings and  activities  of  a  local  public 
agency  to  acquire  and  develop  air  rights  sites 
In  an  urban  renewal  area  upon  a  certifica- 
tion and  finding  as  provided  In  section  116, 
and  in  accordance  with  an  urban  renewal 
plan.  Undertakings  and  activities  referred 
to   in   this   subsection   may    Include'; 

"(2)  striking  out  'and'  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6).  and  redesignating  paragraph  (7) 
as  paragraph  (8) ;  and 

"(3)  Inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows : 

"'(7)  acquisition  of  air  rights  sites  over 
highways,  railway  or  subway  tracks,  bridge 
or  tunnel  entrances,  or  other  facilities.  In- 
cluding the  construction  of  the  necessary 
foundations  and  platforms,  in  order  that 
such  sites  may  be  utilized  for  needed  hous- 
ing for  low-  or  moderate-income  families; 
and'. 

"(h)  Section  110(d)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  'air  rights  sites,  or" 
before  'land  or  other  real  property',  each 
place  such  words  appear. 

"(1)  Section  110(e)(1)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "or  air  rights  sites'  after  'land',  each 
place  It  appears,  and  by  striking  out  'and 
(7)'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ',  (7),  and 
(8)V 

On  page  33,  line  6,  strike  out  "and"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma. 

On  page  33,  line  8.  before  the  period  Insert 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "and  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  Inserting  after  'real  prop- 
erty" the  following:  '(Including  any  air 
rights  site)'." 

On  page  33,  line  14,  after  "real  property" 
Insert  "(including  any  air  rights  site)". 

On  page  35,  line  10,  strike  out  "309"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "310". 

On  page  36,  line  15,  strike  out  "310"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "311". 

On  page  37,  line  22,  strike  out  "311"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "312". 

On  page  38.  line  2,  strike  out  "312"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  '"313". 

On  page  38,  line  11.  strike  out  "313"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "314". 


HOUSING  AND  Home  Finance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C..  March  2, 1964. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javpts:  At  the  hearing  that 
was  held  on  February  19.  1964,  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  you  re- 
quested the  views  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  on  whether  a  proposal  to 
utilize  air  rights  for  the  construction  of 
buildings  in  the  city  of  New  York  would 
qualify  for  urban  renewal  assistance. 

Title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  authorizes  the  making  of  loans 
and  grants  to  assist  localities  In  eliminating 
slums  and  blight  and  preventing  their  re- 
currence. An  urban  renewal  project  may  be 
undertaken  In  an  area  which  Is  approved  as 
an  urban  renewal  area.  The  latter  Is  defined 
as  a  slum  area  or  a  blighted,  deteriorated,  or 
deteriorating  area  which  the  Administrator 
approves  as  appropriate  for  a  project.  The 
question  you  put,  therefore,  can  be  answered 
only  by  making  an  assumption  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  land  area  In  which  the 
buildings  are  to  be  placed. 

If  the  area  qualifies  as  an  urban  renewal 
area  and  appropriate  measures  are  employed 
to  eliminate  blight  by  rehabilitation  or 
clearance,  or  some  combination  of  the  two, 
the  local  public  agency  may  dispose  of  air 
rights  in  any  land  which  It  has  acquired  for 


redevelopment  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
proved urban  renewal  plan.  The  plan,  of 
course,  would  also  have  to  make  provision 
for  uses  of  the  land  surface  area  In  a  man- 
ner compatible  with  the  superstructures.  If 
the  area  is  not  blighted  and  Is  consequently 
not  eligible  for  designation  as  an  urban  re- 
newal area,  assistance  under  the  terms  of 
title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is  fore- 
closed regardless  of  the  character  of  the  re- 
development that  may  be  proposed. 

Two  other  possibilities  are  presented  under 
the  terms  of  the  act.  An  urban  renewal 
project  may  be  undertaken  in  a  predomi- 
nantly open  area  which  Is  sufficiently 
blighted  to  substantially  Impair  or  arrest 
the  sound  growth  of  the  community,  and 
the  urban  renewal  plan  could  provide  for 
redevelopment  through  the  disposition  of  air 
rights,  but  again  the  land  area  would  have 
to  be  devoted  to  uses  compatible  with  the 
proposed  redevelopment.  We  also  have  what 
Is  called  a  nonassisted  project  for  an  area 
which  does  not  require  loan  or  grant  assist- 
ance but  which  needs  FHA  mortgage  Insur- 
ance under  section  220  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  Such  an  area  must  also  qual- 
ify as  an  urban  renewal  area,  however,  and 
the  measures  proposed  by  the  locality  must 
be  sufficient  to  eliminate  blight  and  restore 
the  entire  area  to  a  sound  and  stable  condi- 
tion. We  have  no  authority  to  designate 
an  area  that  Is  not  characterized  by  blight 
or  deterioration  as  an  urban  renewal  area, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  and  dis- 
position of  air  rights,  nor  does  S.  2468  make 
any  change  In  existing  law  that  would  affect 
this  situation. 

You  win  appreciate,  I  am  sure,  that  simi- 
lar problems  concerning  the  eligibility  of 
the  area  must  l>e  reckoned  with  under  State 
and  local  law.  We  have  not  attempted  to 
deal  with  the  provisions  of  New  York  law 
In  this  reply,  nor  have  we  concerned  our- 
selves with  the  extent  to  which  commit- 
ments for  mortgage  Insurance  may  be  avail- 
able under  section  220  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  as  amended,  or  special  assistance 
from  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion under  section  305  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  Our  regional  office  and  the  FHA 
multlfamUy  insuring  office  in  New  York 
City  are  prepared  to  give  detailed  considera- 
tion, however,  to  any  specific  proposal  by 
the  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Board  for 
an  urban  renewal  project  Involving  the  dis- 
position and  development  of  air  rights. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  C.  Weaver, 

Administrator. 

Amendment  No.  460 

On  page  3,  lines  6  and  7.  strike  out  "except 
goodwill  or  profit"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"other  than  goodwill  or.  except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
profit". 

On  page  3.  strike  out  lines  12  through  24, 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"'(2)  an  additional  amount  upon  dis- 
placement of  a  private  business  concern 
with  average  annual  earnings  of  less  than 
$15,000  per  year  which  has  been  continuously 
located  In  an  urban  renewal  area  during  the 
most  recent  three  consecutive  calendar  years 
occurring  prior  to  the  date  of  such  displace- 
ment equal  to  one-half  of  the  average  an- 
nual net  taxable  Income  realized  from  the 
business  oF>eratlons  of  such  concern  during 
such  three-year  period,  or  $7,500.  whichever 
is  the  lesser." 


AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIA- 
TIONS   FOR   CERTAIN    PROCURE- 
MENT FOR  THE  ARMED  FORCES 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE   in   the  chair)    laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
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Representatives  announcing  Its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9637)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  fiscal  year 
1965  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, and  naval  vessels,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation,  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  requesting  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate Insist  upon  Its  amendments,  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
OMiferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Presiding  OCBcer  appointed  Mr.  Russell, 
Mr.  STWotis.  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Sal- 
TOKSTALL,  and  Mrs.  Smith  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


HEARINGS  ON  THE  INDIANA  DUNES 
NATIONAL  SEASHORE  SCHEDULED 

Mr.  GRUENINa.  Mr.  President, 
hearings  In  Washington  on  the  long  de- 
layed Indiana  dunes — the  proposal  to 
establish  a  national  park  on  what  re- 
mains of  that  unique,  natursd  lakeshore 
wonderland — so  long  suid  so  devotedly 
sponsored  by  the  distingxilshed  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois.  Paul  H.  Doug- 
las—will  be  held  In  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee rooms  on  Thursday,  March  5  and 
Friday,  March  6. 

I  held  a  hearing  on  this  project  in 
Indiana  4  years  ago  with  my  able  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  who  Is  Ukewlse  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Because  of  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion which  may  make  it  Impossible  to 
hold  hearings  while  the  Senate  Is  In 
session,  and  therefore  after  10  ajn.  If 
the  Senate  Is  convened  at  that  hour, 
and  because  of  other  conflicting  long- 
scheduled  commitments.  I  have  called 
these  hearings  for  8:30  ajn.  on  both 
Thursday  and  Friday  and  tmst  It  will 
not  too  seriously  Inconvenience  those 
who  desire  to  testify. 

The  public  Interest  in  this  long-ad- 
vocated project  Is  shown  by  an  editorial 
in  this  morning's  New  York  Times  en- 
titled: "Smokestacks  on  the  Dunes  "  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edito- 
rial be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro. 
as  follows: 

Smokxstacxs  on  thx  DuNxa 

The  battlelines  are  once  ag&ln  being  drawn 
In  the  long  fight  to  save  the  Indiana  Dunes. 
On  one  side  are  the  bulldoBers  of  Bethlehem 
Steel,  the  port  builders,  and  the  industrial 
air  polluters.  On  the  other  are  the  conserva- 
tionists, the  scientists,  and  the  7.500.000  city 
dwellers  In  the  Chlcago-Oary  region — which 
Is  critically  short  of  outdoor  recreation  facu- 
lties. 

This  is  the  famUlar  battie  being  fought 
across  the  country  to  preserve  our  remaining 
natural  resources.  Where  the  Intrusion 
takes  place  close  to  large  urban  areas,  defeat 
Is  all  the  more  painful.  The  sandhills  of 
Indiana,  swept  by  the  preTalUng  westerly 
winds  off  Lake  Michigan,  are  a  natxirallst's 
paradise  of  trees,  wild  flowers,  and  wildlife. 


Magnificent       dunes       overlook       gUstenlng 
beaches  along  the  lake. 

Hearings  on  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  bill  are  scheduled  before  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Lands  Subcommittee  this  week. 
Last  fall  the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
Budget  Bureau  endorsed  a  national  lakeshore 
of  11.732  acres.  Since  then  the  Indiana  Port 
CoDunlssion  and  the  steel  companies  have 
made  efforts  to  chip  away  the  size  of  this 
duneland.  The  Senate  Interior  Committee 
win  hsve  to  take  a  stand:  smokestacks  or 
people? 

NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  SENATE 
BILL  2249.  THE  INDIANA  DUNES 
BILL 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  S.  2249.  the  Indiana  EKines  bill, 
on  March  5  and  6,  beginning  at  8:30  a.m. 
in  our  committee  hearing  room. 

The  hearings  were  originally  scheduled 
for  10  a.m.,  but  due  to  the  schedule  of 
the  Senate  we  have  moved  the  hearings 
to  an  earlier  time 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  March  3.  1964.  he  present- 
ed to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  enrolled  bill  (S.  721)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 124  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
to  transfer  Austin.  Fort  Bend,  and  Whar- 
ton Counties  from  the  Galveston  division 
to  the  Houston  division  of  the  southern 
district  of  Texas. 


RELOCATION  OF  SENECA  INDIANS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  In- 
dian Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs held  hearings  yesterday  on  HH. 
1794  and  S.  1836,  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor.  This  legislation  would  relocate 
700  Seneca  Indians  presently  residing  in 
the  area  of  the  Kinzua  Dam  and  would 
compensate  them  in  other  ways.  Its 
early  enactment  is  Imperative  before  the 
flooding  of  their  land  which  is  scheduled 
for  next  September.  Robert  Tnunbull, 
in  an  excellent  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  1,  calls  attention  to  the 
urgency  of  this  matter.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Senegas.    Land   To    Be    Flooded.    Peek    Into 

Theib    Futxtee    Dabklt — 700    Indians.    To 

Be    Relocated    Because    or    Kineda    Dam. 

Must  Leave  Unspoiled  Woodland  Domain 

IN  Pew  Months 

(By  Robert  Trumbull) 

Salamanca.  N.Y  .  February  26. — With 
straightforward  Indian  logic,  an  86-year-old 
Seneca  woman  voiced  today  the  bitterness 
of  her  tribe  against  the  U.S.  Government. 

"Since  I  was  a  girl."  said  Mrs.  Lena  Snow. 
"I  have  been  told  that  the  Senecas  would 
have  their  land  as  long  as  the  sun  shines 
and  the  river  flows.  "Well.  I  haven't  seen 
them  stop." 

The  sun  was  shining,  sure  enough,  on  the 
simple  frame  house  where  Mrs  Snow  has 
lived  for  60  years.  Nearby,  Ice  tinkled  In  the 
currents  of  the  Allegheny  River. 


But  as  sxurely  as  the  sun  shines  and  the 
river  flows,  Mrs  Snow  and  hundreds  of  other 
Senecas  wUl  be  dispossessed  of  their  ances- 
tral land  In  a  few  months  as  water  backed  up 
by  a  Federal  dam  covers  their  homes. 

The  $107  million  dam,  at  Kinzua.  Pa.,  will 
Inundate  Seneca  homes  In  violation  of  a 
treaty  signed  by  the  Seneca  Nation  and  the 
United  States  In  1794.  guaranteeing  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  Indian  land  forever.  This  U 
said  to  be  the  oldest  treaty  In  the  VS. 
archives. 

The  only  litigation  Involving  the  dam  was 
brought  by  the  Indians  In  1958.  They  asked 
the  courts  to  rule  on  whether  Congress  In- 
tended to  break  the  Government's  treaty 
with  the  Senecas  to  build  the  dam.  The 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that  Congress 
did  Intend  to  break  the  treaty. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  more 
than  once  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  right  to  break  treaties,  so  this  right  was 
never  questioned  In  the  courts  by  the 
Senecas. 

A  committee  of  the  Senate  will  begin  hear- 
ings Monday  on  a  $16,931,000  bill,  already 
passed  by  the  House,  to  relocate  the  Senecas 
and  compensate  the  tribe  In  other  ways  for 
Washington's  repudiation  of  the  170-year-old 
treaty. 

ONE    HUNDEEO    FAMILIES    INVOLVED 

It  Is  vital  to  more  than  100  Indian  families, 
consisting  of  nearly  700  Individuals,  that 
the  Senate  act  at  once  on  the  bill.  George 
Heron,  president  of  the  Seneca  Nation,  said. 
Until  the  measure  passes  and  the  funds  are 
appropriated,  he  declared,  the  displaced  Sen- 
ecas cannot  begin  building  the  homes  to 
which  they  must  move  before  water  covers 
the  area  next  September. 

Mr.  Heron,  a  lithe  and  handsome  man. 
formerly  commuted  160  miles  a  day  to  Buf- 
falo and  back  as  a  steelworker.  Senecas  and 
some  other  Indians  of  the  Iroquois  Con- 
federacy have  been  In  demand  for  such  jobs 
because  of  their  apparent  Immunity  to  acro- 
phobia, or  fear  of  heights.  (Although  Mr. 
Heron  Is  at  home  on  top  of  a  spidery  tower, 
he  hates  to  fly  In  an  airplane.) 

Today  the  former  steelworker  Is  the  elected 
head  of  a  nation  within  a  nation.  The  Sen- 
ecas. like  other  Indian  tribes,  run  their  own 
affairs  on  the  reservation  through  elected 
officials.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  sub- 
ject to  Federal  and  State  laws  and  taxes. 

The  Allagany  Reservation  Is  only  a  mile 
or  so  wide,  but  It  runs  for  44  miles  along  a 
slow  bend  In  the  Allegheny  River  (the  Sen- 
ecas give  the  name  their  own  spelling.)  It 
Includes  the  pleasant  city  of  Salamanca, 
built  by  white  men  on  land  leased  from  the 
Indians. 

SENECAS    PKEFEB    WOODS 

Few  Senecas  have  much  to  do  with  the 
town  on  their  land,  beyond  working  In 
white  men's  factories  making  furniture  and 
casting  bricks. 

They  prefer  to  live  near  the  woods  flUed 
with  wild  game — Including  pheasants,  deer 
and  bears — woods  that  will  soon  be  under 
water  because,  the  Senecas  say  wryly,  it  Is 
needed  "to  flush  white  men's  toilets  in  Pltts- 
bxirgh." 

Even  if  everything  works  out  as  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  promised,  the  displaced 
Senecas  are  going  to  be  constricted  Into  a 
semiurban  way  of  life  that  has  been  com- 
pletely foreign  to  their  history. 

*  About  10,000  acres  that  the  Indians  now 
ro€un  at  will.  In  the  way  of  their  ancestors, 
win  be  flooded  by  the  dam.  In  place  of  this 
unspoiled  domain,  the  Senecas  have  been 
cut  back  to  a  500-acre  site  for  two  new  towns 
where  they  will  live  somewhat  like  siiburban- 
Ites  on  adjacent  plots  of  one  to  three  acres. 

"They  say  we  did  nothing  with  the  land 
anyway,  except  rattle  around  on  It."  Mr. 
Heron  said.  "But  we  rattle  around,  and 
that's  something.  Isn't  It?" 

Senecas  live  today  on  family  acreage 
granted    by    the    tribal    authorities.      These 
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grants  are  not  eztraordinarUy  large,  for  few 
Indians  want  to  engage  In  farming.  Instead, 
they  take  whatever  jobs  are  avaUable  for  cash 
wages.  The  average  family  Income  is  $3,000 
a  year,  and  unemployment  runs  at  35  per- 
cent. 

So  the  Seneca  Is  often  poor,  and  lives  In 
a  house  that  may  be  little  better  than  a  shack 
and  without  plxunblng.  But  he  Is  happy, 
according  to  the  tribal  elders. 

"Give  me  a  shanty  where  I  can  live  as  I 
please,"  Mrs.  Snow  says.  However,  her  own 
simple  framehouse  Is  hardly  a  "shanty." 
Inside  there  Is  wall-to-wall  carpeting  and  a 
big  television  set.  Many  other  Senecas  are 
similarly  comfortable  In  homes  that  look 
ramshackle  outside. 

Across  his  own  unfenced  grant,  the  Seneca 
gazes  upon  serene  forest  and  river  shore 
where  his  sons  can  learn  the  woodcraft  of 
their  ancestors  as  they  may  be  Inclined. 
The  coming  spring  will  be  the  last  for  this 
free  way  of  life  on  the  Alleghany  Reservation. 
"The  Indians  are  going  to  have  to  adjust 
to  a  new  way  of  life  now,"  Mr.  Heron  said. 
"He  win  have  better  house,  but  without  the 
forest.  And  his  neighbors  will  be  different. 
Also,  living  In  the  new  homes  Is  going  to  cost 
him  more." 

For  generations.  Mr.  Heron  explained,  the 
Senecas  have  been  accustomed  to  cutting 
their  firewood  free,  as  needed,  on  the  forested 
hillsides.  Each  family  had  its  own  well, 
producing  clear,  sweet  water. 

Now  the  Seneca  households  will  have  to 
pay  for  their  fuel  and  drink  water  tasting 
of  chlorine  from  community  mains,  which 
the  Indian,  accustomed  to  wells  and  springs, 
dislikes. 

Many  Seneca  customs  will  change,  or  will 
be  observed  In  strange  settings.  For  ex- 
ample, about  40  cemetery  sites  will  be  relo- 
cated. The  Long  House,  where  the  Indians 
dance  to  the  beat  of  the  water  drum  and 
the  turtle-shell  rattle,  and  practice  the  gen- 
tle religion  founded  by  an  18th-century 
tribal  prophet  named  Handsome  Lake,  will 
also  be  moved. 

And  next  winter  there  will  have  to  be  new 
runs  for  the  snow  snake.  The  snow  snake  Is 
a  slender  hickory  pole  7  feet  long,  which 
the  Indians  hurl  like  a  javelin  Into  a  trough 
In  the  snow,  to  see  who  can  make  It  go  far- 
thest— an  ancient  competition  Involving  In- 
cantations and  secret  "medicines"  rubbed 
Into  the  wood. 

These  crises,  all  subordinate  to  the  Imme- 
diate housing  problem  facing  the  Seneca 
Nation,  are  discussed  by  the  Indians  In  their 
own  language  at  councils  In  the  Long  House. 

NEW    settlements    PLANNED 

The  $16,931,000  relocation  and  rehabilita- 
tion program  now  before  the  Senate  has  been 
written  to  provide  for  the  "social  and  eco- 
nomic development"  of  the  Seneca  Nation  on 
Its  reduced  reservation.  The  two  new  settle- 
ments, called  Jlmersontown  and  Steamburg- 
Quaker  Bridge,  are  being  planned  as  model 
communities  In  school  facilities,  recreational 
areas  and  so  on. 

Friends  of  the  Senecas  like  Representative 
James  A.  Halet,  Democrat,  of  Florida,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  hope  that  a  new  four-lane  highway 
Included  in  the  Kinzua  Dam  project  will 
bring  a  heavy  tourist  traffic  through  the  Al- 
legany Reservation  This  would  provide  a 
lucrative  market  for  the  cornbusk  masks 
and  dolls,  beadwork,  and  other  Seneca 
handicrafts. 

But  the  Senecas  have  learned  to  count  on 
what  they  see.  not  what  Is  promised.  The 
history  of  their  relations  with  the  white  man 
has  not  been  encouraging. 

The  distribution  this  week  of  the  annual 
allotment  of  "treaty  cloth"  provided  a  vivid 
example  of  time's  erosion  on  the  Govern- 
ment's commitments  to  the  Senecas. 

Under  the  treaty  of  1794.  Washington 
sends  the  tribe  a  yearly  payment  In  cloth 


in  partial  return  for  Indian  concessions. 
The  Federal  expenditure  Is  about  $2,700.  Mr. 
Heron  said. 

"We  used  to  get  10  yards  each  of  colorfully 
designed  percale,  calico,  and  gingham."  he 
recalled.  "Now  we  are  lucky  to  get  3  yards 
of  unbleached  muslin." 

The  mvislln  Is  used  for  pillow  cases,  doll 
clothes,  and  other  purposes  of  little  signifi- 
cance in  the  Seneca  economy.  Nevertheless, 
"the  Indians  feel  that  as  long  as  they  are 
getting  the  cloth,  the  treaty  wUl  continue  to 
be  honored."  Mr.  Heron  said. 

To  the  realistic  Senecas.  the  fact  that  the 
treaty  had  already  been  violated  by  the  con- 
demnation of  land  for  the  Kinzua  Dam  back- 
water Is  less  Important  now  than  the  need 
for  congressional  funds  to  assure  the  new 
housing  before  their  homes  are  flooded. 

"Our  bousing  program  Is  ready,  but  we 
can't  move  on  It  without  funds."  Mr.  Heron 
said.  "If  we  don't  have  our  new  homes  be- 
fore the  deadline  for  moving.  I  will  have  to 
advise  the  people  to  remain  where  they  are. 

"Your  might  say."  he  remarked,  "that  we 
are  thinking  about  getting  angry  over  all 
thU." 


Is  this  the  contribution  of  the  far  right  to 
the  United  States  In  a  period  of  difficult  and 
complicated  problems  at  home  and  abroad^ 

Do  the  right-wing  extremists  really  believe 
It  will  help  the  Nation  to  convince  our  people 
that  two  of  our  most  respected  Presidents 
have  been  Instruments  of  a  foreign  con- 
spiracy? 

Perhaps  this  latest  Indication  of  the  fan- 
tasy world  In  which  some  rightists  have  been 
living  win  lead  others  who  have  been 
tempted  by  this  kind  of  leadership  to  re- 
examine their  views. 

If  the  Oliver  article  helps  to  make  clear 
the  fantastic  extremes  to  which  some  right- 
ists are  prepared  to  go.  it  may  do  more  good 
than  harm. 


THEY  BELIEVE  THE  UNBELIEVABLE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  John 
Birch  Society  and  other  organizations 
on  the  extreme  right  of  our  society  have 
answered  criticisms  against  their  opera- 
tions by  suggesting  it  is  unfair  to  attack 
an  organization  that  is  doing  its  level 
best  to  eliminate  some  of  the  problems  of 
our  times. 

This  logic  holds  until  you  examine 
what  these  extremists  consider  to  be  a 
resix>nslble  approach  to  dlflBcult  situa- 
tions. For  example  we  have  the  pro- 
nouncement In  the  John  Birch  Society 
magazine  that  President  Kennedy  was 
killed  because  he  was  falling  behind  on 
the  timetable  for  a  Red  takeover  In  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  the  Denver  Post  printed 
an  excellent  editorial  analyzing  this 
article  and  what  it  says  about  those  who 
support  such  thinking.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial,  from  the 
February  13  edition,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Thet  Believe  the  Unbelievable 

The  publications  of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety are  not  the  sort  one  would  customarily 
turn  to  In  search  of  reasoned  argiiment.  care- 
ful judgment,  and  plain  good  sense. 

But  the  Blrchlste,  even  In  their  wildest 
moments,  have  rarely  equaled  the  extremist 
absiirdity  perpetrated  by  Illinois  Prof.  Revllo 
P.  Oliver  In  the  February  Issue  of  their  maga- 
zine, American  Opinion. 

The  founder  of  the  society,  Robert  Welch, 
came  close  when  he  described  former  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  as  a  Communist.  But 
Oliver's  charge  that  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy was  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  deliver 
the  country  to  the  Communists — and  was 
shot  because  he  failed  to  deliver  it  on  time — 
tops  even  that. 

Oliver  and  Welch,  who  says  the  Oliver 
article  was  "superb  commentary."  are.  of 
course,  entitled  to  believe  this  fantasy  if 
they  want  to. 

But  other  people  are  entitled  to  wonder 
about  the  intellectual  processes  and  person- 
ality traits  that  lead  these  two  men  to  be- 
lieve the  unbelievable. 

We  are  also  entitled  to  wonder  about  people 
who  feel  attracted  to  a  society  headed  by  men 
who  entertain  such  beliefs. 


HOSPITAL  SEGREGATION  TO  END 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  indi- 
rectly, the  Supreme  Court  yesterday  an- 
swered a  letter  I  addressed  to  Secretary 
Celebrezze  some  9  months  ago.  Early  in 
June  of  1963,  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  advising 
him  that,  in  my  judgment,  discrimina- 
tory operation  of  the  Hill-Burton  pro- 
gram was  unconstitutional. 

I  recognize — 

I  said  at  that  time — 

that  the  HIU -Burton  Act  contains  a  clause 
authorizing  an  exception  to  be  made  to  the 
general  statutory  prohibition  against  dis- 
criminatory hospital  practices  In  cases  in 
which  equitable  provision  Is  made  for  sepa- 
rate facilities.  It  Is  apparent,  however,  that 
this  clause  was  Invalidated  when  the  sepa- 
rate but  equal  doctrine  was  repudiated  by 
the  Supreme  Court  and  that  it  no  longer 
offers  any  justifiable  basis  for  the  refusal  of 
the  Department  to  enforce  a  policy  of  non- 
discrimination in  all  cases. 

I  also  propounded  a  series  of  questions 
on  the  extent  of  Federal  support  of  seg- 
regated hospital  facilities. 

My  staff  has  called  the  Secretary's  of- 
fice on  the  average  of  once  every  2  weeks 
for  the  last  9  months  asking  about  that 
letter,  but  It  has  never  been  answered. 

Last  November,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Fourth  Circuit,  in  an  opin- 
ion by  Chief  Judge  Simon  E.  Sobelofl 
held  the  Hill-Burton  separate-but-equal 
exception  unconstitutional.  Yesterday, 
the  Supreme  Court  in  effect  stood  by  that 
decision  by  refusing  to  review  the  case. 
I  hope  this  means  I  shall  now  have  a 
favorable  reply  from  the  Secretary  and 
that  administrative  directives  will  be 
promptly  issued  to  give  effect  to  the  views 
expressed  in  my  letter  of  June  4,  1963, 
as  now  confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  June  4.  1963, 
letter  to  Secretary  Celebrezze,  and  the 
text  of  a  New  York  Times  article  on  the 
Supreme  Court  action,  be  printed  at  this 
f>oint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

JtTNE  4, 1963. 
Hon.  AKTHONT  J.  Celebrezze. 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Mr.  Secretary  :   Officials  of  the  Na- 
tional Medical  Association  have  brought  to 
my  attention  their  discussions  with  the  De- 
partment'regarding  enforcement  of  nondis- 
crimination   requirements    in    hospitals   re- 
ceiving Federal  grants. 
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In  my  Judgment,  It  Is  no  more  lawful  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  expend  Federal 
funds  on  segregated  projects  or  programs 
than  It  Is  for  State  officials  to  support  seg- 
regated facilities.  I  recognize  that  the  HIU- 
Burton  Act  contains  a  clause  authorizing  an 
exception  to  be  made  to  the  general  statu- 
tory prohibition  against  discriminatory  hos- 
pital practices  In  cases  In  which  equitable 
provision  Is  made  for  separate  facilities.  It 
Is  apparent,  however,  that  this  clause  was 
Invalidated  when  the  separate  but  equal  doc- 
trine was  repudiated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
and  that  It  no  longer  offers  any  Justifiable 
basis  for  the  refusal  of  the  Department  to 
enforce  a  policy  of  nondiscrimination  In  all 
cases. 

In  any  event,  the  officials  of  the  National 
Medical  Association  advise  me  that  the  ex- 
ception for  separate  but  equal  facilities  has 
been  granted  relatively  Infrequently  and  that 
98  percent  of  all  grants  under  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton Act  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  a 
certification  by  the  State  agency  that  the 
facilities  will  be  operated  without  discrim- 
ination on  account  of  race,  creed  or  color. 
In  such  cases,  operation  of  the  hospital  on 
a  segregated  basis  violates  not  only  the  Con- 
stitution, but  the  act  Itself  and  the  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  Surgeon  General. 

I  am  confident  that  you  would  agree  that 
It  Is  shocking  that  any  hospital  supported 
by  public  funds.  Federal  or  State,  would 
deny  Its  facilities  to  people  In  need  of  hos- 
pital care  or  to  qualified  physicians  because 
of  their  race.  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
would  appreciate  a  report  from  you  Indicat- 
ing the  following: 

1.  The  steps  the  Department  takes  to  en- 
force a  policy  of  nondiscrimination  In  cases 
In  which  no  waiver  for  separate  but  equal 
facilities  has  been  granted. 

a.  The  number  of  cases  In  which  a  waiver 
has  been  granted  for  segregated  hospital  fa- 
cilities, and  a  summary  of  the  Department's 
present  policy  with  regard  to  granting  such 
waivers. 

3.  The  position  of  the  Department  on  Its 
authority  to  condition  all  grants  under  the 
HUl-Burton  Act  on  a  requirement  of  non- 
discrimination In  view  of  the  requirements 
of  the  equal  protection  clause. 

I  would  appreciate  also  the  Department's 
conunents  on  the  extent  to  which  there  Is 
racial  discrimination  against  patients  and 
physicians  by  hospitals  receiving  Federal  or 
State  financial   assistance. 

Tour  cooperation,  as  always.  Is  most  grati- 
fying. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

KENNrTH     B.     KZATTNC. 


HosPTTALS  Built  Wfth  Federal  Aid  Must 
Intkjrat* — Ban  on  Sepakatx  but  Equal 
Facilities  Is  Left  Standing  bt  the  Su- 
PKCME  Coukt — Wide  Impact  Expected — 
Rights  Oboup  Rails  Action — Sats  It  Will 
AfTECT  2,000  Institutions  in  the  South 

Washington.  March  2. — A  decision  that 
hospitals  built  with  Federal  aid  may  not 
segregate  their  patients  or  their  staffs  was 
left  standing  today  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  US.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth 
Circuit,  dividing  3  to  2,  handed  down  the 
decision  last  November.  It  held  unconsti- 
tutional a  provision  of  the  Federal  hospital 
aid  law  authorizing  separate-but-equal  fa- 
cilities. 

Today  the  Supreme  Court  declined  to  re- 
view the  case.  As  Is  customary  In  such  ac- 
tions. It  gave  no  retisons.  But  the  circum- 
stances made  It  all  but  certain  that  the  ef- 
fect would  be  a  new  and  broad  assault  on 
racial  practices  In  the  South. 

The  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Education- 
al Fund,  which  handled  the  case,  hailed  the 
Supreme  Court's  action,  saying  It  would  "af- 
fect 2,000  hospital  and  medical  facilities 
throughout  the  South." 


HAILED  AS    entering    WEDGE 

Ja«k  Greenberg,  director-counsel  of  the 
fund,  said  the  decision  would  "put  an  end 
to  keeping  Negroes  out  of  white  hospitals 
or  segregating  them  within  the  hospitals, 
and  requiring  them  to  give  up  their  Negro 
doctors  and  hire  white  doctors  If  they  wanted 
treatment.  "     He  went  on: 

"It  will  be  an  entering  wedge  for  Negro 
physicians  Into  the  mainstream  of  medical 
practice  In  the  South.  We  wait  to  see  wheth- 
er the  medical  profession  will  voluntarily 
follow  the  law  or  whether  a  long,  hard  proc- 
ess of  litigation  such  as  we  have  had  with 
schools  win  be  necessary." 

The  Immediate  legal  effect  will  be  In  the 
fourth  circuit,  which  covers  ICaryland.  Vir- 
ginia. West  Virginia  and  North  and  South 
Carolina.  All  Federal  courU  there  are  now 
bound  by  the  rule  against  hospital 
segregation. 

The  other  Southern  States  are  In  the  fifth 
circuit,  except  for  Arkansas,  which  Is  In  the 
eighth,  and  Tennessee.  In  the  sixth.  These 
other  circuits  could  differ  with  the  fourth, 
but  the  best  guess  Is  that  they  probably  will 
not. 

HOSPITALa   nt  CASOLntA 

The  case  at  Issue  today  Involved  two  hos- 
pitals at  Greensboro,  N  C. 

The  Moses  H.  Cone  Memorial  Hospital  ad- 
mitted only  a  few  Negro  patients  and  gave 
no  staff  privileges  to  Negro  doctors  or  dentists 
when  the  case  began.  In  1962.  More  recently 
the  hospital  has  said  It  will  consider  Nsgro 
staff  applications. 

The  Wesley  Long  Community  Hospital,  so 
far  as  the  legal  record  shows.  Is  completely 
segregated. 

Both  are  nonprofit  hospitals  operated  un- 
der North  Carolina  law  as  private  charitable 
corporations.  But  both  have  had  substantial 
Federal  aid  In  recent  construction.  Cone 
$1,269,950   and    Long   tl.948,800. 

The  aid  was  given  under  the  Hill-Burton 
Act  of  1946.  named  for  Senators  Listeb  Hill, 
an  Alabama  Democrat,  and  Harold  H.  Bur- 
ton, an  Ohio  Republican  who  later  went  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  act  forbids  dis- 
crimination In  general,  but  with  this  key 
proviso: 

"An  exception  shall  be  made  In  cases 
where  separate  hosplUl  facilities  are  provided 
for  separate  population  groups.  If  the  plan 
makes  equitable  provision  on  the  basis  of 
need  for  facilities  and  services  of  like  quality 
for  each  group." 

It  was  this  proviso  that  the  fourth  circuit 
held  unconstitutional.  The  opinion  was  by 
Chief  Judge  Simon  E.  Sobeloff. 

The  key  question  before  the  court  of  ap- 
peals was  whether  the  hospitals  were  so 
private  in  character  that  they  were  not 
covered  by  the  Constitution.  The  Consti- 
tution condemns  only  racial  discrimination 
by  governmental  action. 

STATE'S  ROLE  NOTES 

Judge  Sobeloff  found  that  there  was  deep 
involvement  on  North  Carolina's  part  in  the 
two  hospitals.  He  relied  heavily  on  the  fact 
that  the  Hill-Burton  Act  Itself  required  State 
participation  in  several  ways,  such  as  making 
an  overall  State  hospital  plan. 

Thus  the  Fourth  Circuit  concluded  that 
these  hospitals  were  too  public  in  character 
to  practice  segregation.  The  logic  of  the 
opinion  would  seem  to  apply  to  any  other 
Institution  receiving  Hill-Burton  aid. 

The  suit  was  originally  brought  by  11  Ne- 
gro doctors,  dentists,  and  patients.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  Intervened  on  their  side, 
agreeing  that  the  Hill-Burton  proviso  was 
unconstitutional  and  that  segregation  at  the 
hospitals  should  be  enjoined. 

The  decision  could  have  some  impact  on 
the  torthcoming  civil  rights  debate  In  the 
Senate. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  declares 
void  all  segregation  provisions  of  Federal 
law,  such  as  the  Hill-Burton  proviso.     And 


It  orders  agencies  giving  direct  aid   to  end 
segregation  in  the  programs. 

This  case  could  be  said  to  accomplish  part 
of  the  objective  of  that  portion  of  the  bill, 
but  only  part.  It  would  have  far  less  sweep- 
ing effects  than  a  general  congressional  com- 
mand to  end  discrimination  In  federally 
aided  projects. 


RESPIRATORY  DISEASES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  when  most  Americans  think  of 
respiratory  disease  they  generally  limit 
their  thoughts  to  tuberculosis,  and  can 
complacently  contemplate  its  elimination 
from  our  country  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. 

The  discouraging  fact  is.  however,  that 
this  health  problem  is  an  increasingly 
urgent  though  little  understood  one.  It 
is  like  an  iceberg,  where  we  only  see  the 
small  portion  exposed  above  the  water. 
In  f£u;t.  there  is  a  whole  group  of  chronic 
respiratory  diseases  which  lies  beneath 
the  surface  of  general  public  knowledge. 
Among  these  are  chronic  bronchitis,  pul- 
monary emphysema,  bronchial  asthma, 
bronchiectasis,  chronic  interstitial  pneu- 
monia and  pulmonary  fibroses.  I  have 
been  particularly  interested  in  the  grow- 
ing hazard  of  emphysema,  and  have  in- 
troduced a  bill,  S.  2200,  to  extend  the  pre- 
sumptive period  for  developing  it,  for  vet- 
erans' disability  comi}ensation  purposes, 
to  5  years. 

The  extent  of  the  problem  and  what 
needs  to  be  done  were  most  effectively 
discussed  by  the  distinguished  physician. 
Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  in  an  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  March  1,  1964.  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  be 
printed  in  the  Reco«d  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  Dr.  Rusk  states  that  in 
1961  this  group  of  diseases  caused  nearly 
27,000  deaths  and  that  a  1960  survey  re- 
vealed nearly  2  million  persons  with 
chronic  bronchitis  and  another  2  million 
with  other  chronic  respiratory  diseases. 

Yet  Dr.  Rusk  points  out  that  for  $500,- 
000  a  year,  a  miniscule  part  of  Its  re- 
search budget,  the  Public  Health  Service 
could  organize  a  program  to  prevent,  de- 
tect, and  treat  these  diseases.  In  this 
connection.  I  am  seeking  a  report  from 
Surgeon  General  Terry  on  the  Service's 
plans  to  combat  the  health  menace  of 
respiratory  diseases.  A  plan  of  attack  on 
what  Dr.  Rusk  rightly  calls  an  "in- 
sidious" threat  to  public  health  is  long 
overdue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Respiratory   Diseases:    Little  Is  Done  roR 

Those  Suffering  Prom  Chronic  Ailments 

OR  Threatened  bt  Them 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk,  MD.) 

Scientific  and  public  Interest  in  chronic 
respiratory  diseases  has  recently  been  inten- 
sified by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  re- 
port on  "Smoking  and  Health." 

Most  of  us  limit  our  association  of  chronic 
respiratory  diseases  to  tuberculosis. 

Chronic  respiratory  diseases  other  than 
tuberculosis,  however,  are  the  most  rapidly 
rising  cause  of  disability  in  the  United  States. 

Among  the  diseases  in  this  group  are 
chronic  bronchitis,  pulmonary  emphysema, 
bronchial  asthma,  bronchiectasis,  chronic 
interstitial  pneumonia  and  pulmonary 
fibroses. 
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These  diseases  caused  nearly  27,000  deaths 
in  1961.  According  to  the  1960  National 
Health  Survey,  nearly  3  million  persons  had 
chronic  bronchitis  and  2,174,000  more  had 
other  chronic  respiratory  conditions,  exclud- 
Ing  sinusitis. 

SECOND    LEADING    DISABIUTT 

One  of  these  diseases,  emphysema.  Is  sec- 
ond only  to  heart  disease  as  the  most  fre- 
quent reason  for  disability  payments  under 
social  security. 

In  emphysema,  the  alveoli  or  microscopic 
air  sacs  of  the  lung  lose  their  elasticity  to 
the  point  where  they  cannot  contract,  and 
the  sufferer  can  breathe  air  In  but  cannot 
get  It  out. 

In  a  study  of  disability  payments  under 
social  security  in  1960,  emphysema  was  the 
primary  medical  diagnosis  in  6.9  percent  of 
all  cases.  Payments  to  those  permanently 
and  totally  disabled  by  this  single  disease 
exceeded  $60  million  a  year. 

The  report  of  the  Surgeon  General's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Smoking  and  Health 
stated  that  the  chronic  bronchopulmonary 
diseases  "pose  a  health  problem  of  substan- 
tial and  steadily  increasing  proportion." 

This  group  of  eminent  scientists  stated 
further  that:  "Cigarette  smoking  Is  the  most 
important  of  the  causes  of  chronic  bronchitis 
in  the  United  States,  and  increases  the  risk 
of  dying  from  chronic  bronchitis." 

The  scientists  also  stated  that  "the  smok- 
ing of  cigarettes  Is  associated  with  an  In- 
creased risk  of  dying  from  pulmonary  em- 
physema." 

Some  researchers  also  suspect  that  air 
pollution  Is  associated  virtth  chronic  respira- 
tory diseases.  This  was  brought  out  last  fall 
in  a  report  of  the  Special  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee of  the  VS.  Senate,  headed  by 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie,  of  Maine. 

Researchers  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California  have  recently  demonstrated  that 
air  pollution  may  contribute  to  emphysema. 
They  think  that  certain  elements  In  smog 
change  the  molecular  structure  of  lung  tis- 
sue In  such  a  way  that  the  body  forms  anti- 
bodies to  attack  the  lungs  as  foreign  matter. 
In  their  studies,  guinea  pigs  were  exposed 
to  breathing  air  that  contained  large  amounts 
of  nitrogen  dioxide,  a  constituent  of  smog. 
The  longer  the  guinea  pigs  were  exposed  to 
the  polluted  air.  the  more  antibodies  they 
formed  in  their  blood. 

This  explanation  might  also  account  for 
the  higher  death  rate  from  emphysema 
among  cigarette  smokers. 

Currently  there  is  no  categorical  program 
within  the  U5.  Public  Health  Service  having 
an  Identifiable  and  clear  mission  to  assist 
States  and  communities  In  establishing,  Im- 
proving and  expanding  control  programs 
against  chronic  respiratory  disease. 

The  Division  of  Chronic  Diseases,  Bureau 
of  State  Services,  however,  has  for  some  time 
been  actively  attempting  to  assess  major 
needs  and  identify  the  most  promising  areas 
to  attack  this  problem.  The  latter  includes 
specific  projects  of  applied  research,  early 
detection,  rehabilitation  and'  public  and  pro- 
fessional education. 

Currently  as  a  result  of  the  lack  of  a  fixed 
responsibility  for  leadership  in  the  attack 
against  chronic  respiratory  diseases,  there  is 
too  little  understanding  of  what  can  and 
should  be  done.  Consequently  too  little  Is 
being  done  for  those  who  suffer  from  or  who 
are  threatened  by  chronic  respiratory  disease. 
For  about  $500,000  a  year,  an  Infinitesimal 
amount  of  the  total  research  budget,  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  could  organize  a  pro- 
gram for  the  prevention,  early  detection  con- 
trol and  rehabilitation  of  chronic  respiratory 
diseases.  The  cost  would  be  but  8  cents 
a  person  of  the  over  4  million  persons  who 
suffer  from  chronic  bronchitis  and  other 
chronic  respiratory  conditions. 

The  development  of  such  a  program  would 
be  a  practical  and  decisive  step  toward  the 
building    of    an    organized,    official    national 


effort  to  deal  with  a  problem  that  clearly 
constitutes  an  insidious,  substantial  and 
growing  threat  to  public  health. 


IS  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  PAY- 
ING ITS  OWN  WAY? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  on 
December  16,  1963,  the  St.  Lawrence  De- 
velopment Seaway  Corporation  issued  a 
10-page  public  statement  summarizing 
the  achievements,  status,  and  future  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

The  statement  revealed  that  while  sea- 
way cargo  tonnages  increased  by  30  per- 
cent during  the  preceding  2  years,  by  the 
end  of  1962,  the  actual  traffic  of  26  mil- 
lion tons  was  still  11  million  tons  below 
original  expectations  for  that  year.  As  a 
result,  the  corporation  acknowledged 
that  it  was  only  able  thus  far  to  repay  to 
the  Tresisury  Department  $9  million,  an 
amount  insufficient  to  cover  the  interest 
rate  of  3  V2  percent. 

Despite  this  failure  to  make  sufficient 
repayments  to  the  Treasury  Department 
in  accordance  with  Public  Law  358  of 
1954,  Mr.  Joseph  H.  McCann.  Admin- 
istrator of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corporation  was  quoted  In 
this  statement  as  saying : 

First.  It  should  be  realised  that  the  Sea- 
way pays  Its  own  way.  The  tolls  cover  all 
our  exp>enses.  We  are  definitely  not  a  drain 
on  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
optimism  of  the  Administrator  is  not 
entirely  consistent  with  the  financial  rec- 
ord of  the  seaway.  In  no  year  since  its 
opening  in  1959  have  seaway  repay- 
ments on  the  $130  million  investment 
made  by  the  United  States  in  this  inter- 
national waterway  reached  the  amounts 
required  by  law,  since  the  tonnages,  well 
short  of  original  predictions,  failed  to 
produce  sufficient  revenue  at  the  toll 
levels  that  were  established. 

Thus,  while  the  Corporation  was  able 
to  repay  $9  million  to  the  Treasury  by 
the  end  of  1962,  In  reality  this  amoimt 
was  $5  million  less  than  required.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  actual  performance  record 
does  not  indicate  that  the  tolls  did  in 
fact  cover  all  expenses  as  has  been 
alleged  by  the  Administrator,  since  debt 
service  is  a  valid  expense  in  a  self-sup- 
porting venture,  whether  private  or  pub- 
lic in  nature. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  seaway 
cargo  traffic  has  grown  at  an  average  of 
21  percent  since  1958  through  1963. 
Even  at  a  continued  rate  of  growth  of 
such  approximate  proportions,  a  condi- 
tion virtually  impossible  to  sustain  In 
the  long  run,  the  seaway  would  be  un- 
able to  retire  Its  debt  in  50  years.  I 
raise  these  points,  Mr.  President,  because 
I  think  the  Members  of  the  Senate  should 
know  that  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
or  not  the  seaway  is  truly  paying  its  way 
and  will  not  ultimately  become  a  drain 
on  the  taxpayer. 


Arts  and  a  National  Arts  Foundation 
which  the  Senate  passed  in  December  is 
now  E>ending  before  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  other  body. 
There  is  increasingly  widespread  support 
for  this  bill  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
One  of  the  important  evidences  of  this 
support  is  the  resolution  presented  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Musicians 
and  adopted  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council  at  its  recent  meeting. 

I  ask  unanimous,  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  resolution  of 
the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council,  adc^ted 
in  Miami  Beach.  Fla.,  February  21,  on 
National  Council  on  the  Arts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement     bt     the     APL-CIO    Executive 
Council    on    National    Council    on    the 
Arts,  Bal  Harbour.  Pla..  Pkbeuart  21.  1964 
Now  pending  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  is   a  measure,   already  passed   by 
the  Senate,  to  establish  a  National  Council 
on  the  Arts  and  a  National  Arts  Foundation 
to  assist  In  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  arts  In  the  United  States. 

Representative  Prank  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey  has  Introduced  H.M  9687.  which  Is 
similar  to  the  measure  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Javits,  of  New  York,  and  passed  by  the 
Senate:  To  conserve  national  human  re- 
sources; by  aiding  undernourished  American 
talents  In  music  and  the  arts;  to  enhance  our 
Image  abroad  and  enrich  our  civilization  at 
home;  to  Implement  Government's  responsi- 
bility to  help  keep  arts  and  artists  alive  as 
essential  contributors  to  our  Nation's  herit- 
age; to  help  make  available  to  all  Americans 
everywhere  those  cultural  contributions  to 
our  way  of  life  which  now  are  limited  chiefly 
to  large  urban  centers. 

The  APL-CIO  Executive  Council  fully  sup- 
ports this  measvu-e.  We  firmly  believe  that 
our  Government  does  have  a  responsibility, 
long  recognized  in  the  Old  World,  to  help 
sustain  the  cultural  arts.  We  urge  the. 
Members  of  the  House  to  approve  this 
measure. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE  ARTS 
AND  U.S.  NATIONAL  ARTS  FOUN- 
DATION 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  the  bill 

to  establish  a  National  Council  on  the 


MEAT  PACKERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  February  21,  1964.  it  was  my 
privilege  to  address  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Western  States  Meat  Packers 
Association  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.  In 
these  remarks  I  stressed  the  need  for 
developing  an  agricultural  jwlicy  which 
provided  maximum  freedom  for  the  agri- 
cultural producers  but  consistent  with 
the  responsibility  of  assuring  our  con- 
sumers abundant  food  supplies  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  I  believe  these  remarks 
have  a  definite  bearing  on  the  farm  leg- 
islation currently  pending  before  the 
Senate;  therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  remarks  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Speech   or   Senator    Hubert    H.   Humphret 

Betore    Western    States    Meat    Packers 

Association 

I  have  been  fortunate  In  the  past  6  or  8 
years  to  come  to  know  a  good  deal  about 
your  Industry,  and  about  your  leadership. 
I  like  what  I  have  learned.  And  I  respect 
your  leaders,  whom  I  have  come  to  know 
very  well,^lndeed. 

And  I  know  how  vital  It  Is  to  nialntaln  a 
healthy,  clean,  competitive,  and  efficient 
meat  slaughtering  and  processing  Industry 
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in  these  United  States.  You  play  a  key  role 
In  moving  the  livestock  products  of  oiu 
farms  and  ranches  to  consumers — and  In  so 
doing  returning  to  the  American  farmer  hU 
single  largest  cash  Income — nearly  one-third 
of  all  agricultural  Income  In  the  United 
States. 

Few  people  realize  that  last  year  you  re- 
turned to  the  American  farmer  for  his  live- 
stock over  $11  billion.  Nor  do  they  realize 
that  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  money  spent 
for  food  In  the  national  market  basket  goes 
for  the  products  that  come  from  your  planU. 
So  I  am  keenly  aware  of  your  Industry's  Im- 
portance. Ever  since  coming  to  the  Senate 
I  have  been  Interested  In  all  of  American 
agriculture.  I  have  served  on  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  for  10  years.  When  I  moved 
to  get  legislation  that  would  bring  Into  be- 
ing an  Improvement  In  your  slaughtering 
methods  through  the  Humane  Slaughter  Act. 
I  became  Increasingly  aware,  as  the  rec- 
ord win  show,  that  Government  must  - 
move  with  great  care  In  advocating  changes 
on  this  highly  volatile  and  essential 
Industry. 

Tet.  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  examples  of 
a  sound  governmental  program  that  has 
withstood  the  test  of  time  Is  In  your  Indus- 
try. For  over  50  years  all  packers  In  Inter- 
state commerce  have  operated  under  the 
Meat  Inspection  Act.  administered  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Its  bene- 
fits are  immeasurable.  Because  of  this  serv- 
ice, the  American  people  are  assured  of  the 
most  healthful,  sanitary,  and  wholesome 
meat  supply  In  the  world.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  overtime,  the  cost  of  this  Inspection 
has  been  borne  by  the  Federal  Treasury, 
and  rightly  so. 

We  live  In  a  miraculous  age.  The  year  I 
was  born — and  those  o*  you  here  who  re- 
member 1911— saw  the  first  steps  of  man 
bre«Jclng  the  laws  ot  gravity  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  airplane. 

Today — In  a  little  ovec  half  a  century — 
we  have  broken  the  sound  barrier,  and  are 
aerloiisly  considering  within  this  decade 
landing  a  man  on  the  moon.  Our  popula- 
tion Is  mobile,  moving,  and  growing  fast. 

But  our  agricultural  production  has  out- 
run even  our  population  growth.  Yes,  the 
revolution  in  American  agriculture  has 
shaken  the  world.  And  nowhere  Is  the  revo- 
lution more  vivid,  more  startling  than  here 
In  California,  where  the  desert  bloooM  like 
the  rose,  where  livestock  population  has 
grown  beyond  belief,  where  the  productivity 
of  your  farms  and  vineyards  and  ranches 
defies  all  predictions.  Who  In  the  year  1911 
would  think  that  the  State  of  California 
would  rival  New  York  State  In  population? 
Who.  In  1911.  would  think  that  the  Western 
States  would  rival  the  Midwest  In  the  num- 
ber aC  livestock  and  meat  processing  plants? 
But  here  we  are.  The  miracle  has  happened. 
The  technological  revolution  In  a^culture 
Is   a   massive,   accomplished    fact. 

Technological  revolutions  demand  corre- 
sponding growth  and  progress  In  Govern- 
ment. And  one  of  the  fundamental  needs 
today  Is  for  a  national  food  and  fiber  policy. 

With  the  best  will  In  the  world,  those  of 
us  Interested  In  agriculture  have  through 
the  years  been  able  to  proceed  only  from  one 
patchwork  program  to  another,  trying  des- 
perately to  solve  the  economic  problems 
caused  by  productivity  and  declining  market 
for  some  of  the  products  of  our  farms. 

Our  twin  purposes  have  been  to  try  to  gain 
and  retain  for  farmers  a  fair  shaxe  oi  an  ex- 
panding national  Income,  and  at  the  same 
time  assure  the  Nation  of  adequate  food  sup- 
piles — adequate  for  our  own  needs,  for  com- 
mercial foreign  trade,  and  for  our  commit- 
ments all  over  the  world. 

The  time  has  come  to  take  a  look  at  our 
agricultural  policies  not  only  In  terms  of 
coping  with  the  economic  difficulties  of 
abundance,  but  also  In  terms  of  the  oppor- 
tunities It  opens  to  us  in  the  world. 


We  need  to  make  sure  that  the  American 
farmer  and  rancher,  representing  a  con- 
stantly shrinking  segment  of  our  population. 
Is  assured  of  a  consistent  policy.  Such  a 
pwUcy.  while  providing  the  maximum  free- 
dom for  them  as  Individuals,  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  freedom  In  their  market,  must  be 
consistent  with  our  responsibility  to  assure 
our  consumers  of  abundant  food  supplies  at 
reasonable  prices.  And  I  define  reasonable 
prices  as  reasonable  to  buyers  and  profitable 
to  the  producer  and  processor  of  agricultural 
commodities 

Recently  I  Introduced  a  Joint  resolution 
In  the  Senate  providing  for  establishment  o( 
a  bipartisan,  blue-ribbon  Commission  to 
examine  the  entire  agricultural  policy  of  the 
United  States.  Out  of  the  report  of  such 
a  commission  we  could  Intelligently  plot  the 
course  for  the  Nation's  agricultural  future — 
retaining  what  Is  good  and  discarding  what 
Is  outmoded  and  divisive. 

We  are  fortunate  In  having  a  President 
who  Is  Intimately  acquainted  with  the  needs 
of  agriculture  and  the  problem  of  agricul- 
ture. In  President  Lyndon  Johnson's  recent 
message  to  the  Congress  on  agriculture, 
the  President  said  that  our  food  and  fiber 
policies  must  refiect  the  opportunities  as 
well  as  the  problems  which  accompany 
abundance.  He  supported  the  Joint  resolu- 
tions In  Congress  to  establish  such  a  bipar- 
tisan commission  to  study  our  food  and 
fiber  programs  as  I  have  described  to  you. 

The  President  Is  deeply  concerned,  too, 
with  International  trade,  and  aware  that  our 
largest  single  International  dollar  earner  Is 
agricultural  trade.  He  believes  that  the 
abundance  of  our  farms  that  Is  not  absorbed 
Into  commerce  (either  domestically  or  In- 
ternationally) should  be  used  to  advance 
American  foreign  policy.  Helping  develop- 
ing nations  to  help  themselves,  using  agri- 
cultural abundance.  Is  a  great  tool  for  peace. 
I  remember,  and  I  am  sure  you  do  too.  the 
slogan  of  one  of  our  great  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  that  "food  would  win  the  war 
and  keep  the  peace."  Today  now.  we  have 
the  means,  we  have  the  know-how.  and  we 
must  have  the  determination  to  use  our 
food  abundance  for  peace  through  the  food- 
for-peace  program.  I  fully  realize  that  we 
have  no  surplus  of  meat,  but  our  food  and 
fiber  abundance  Is  more  valuable  than  gold 
Itself — properly  used.  It  can  mean  educa- 
tion, health.  Jobs,  life  Itself,  for  millions 
living  In  the  new  natlona  And — therefore — 
It  can  mean  stability,  peace,  and  a  long 
step  toward  the  future  security  and  welfare 
of  the  United  States. 

I  urge  you  to  interest  yourselves  in  the 
food-for-peace  program  I  am  delighted 
that  a  representative  of  your  Industry,  Mr. 
Aled  Davles,  Is  active  In  the  NaUonal  Food 
foe  Peace  Council. 

In  the  9  years  that  the  food-for-peace 
program  has  been  In  existence,  we  have  been 
able  to  ship  overseas  almost  $13  billion  worth 
of  food.  During  that  same  period,  dollar 
sales  amounted  to  $26  billion.  We  InltUted 
a  program  under  which  we  xise  food  for 
wages.  We  use  the  food  to  pay  for  the  build- 
ing of  roads  and  schools,  the  establishment 
of  Irrigation  systems,  the  construction  of 
homes  and  public  buildings,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  new  areas.  And  as  economic  con- 
ditions permit,  food-for-peace  markets  grad- 
uate to  dollar  markets. 

Witness  Japan,  which  has  become  the 
largfwt  single  purchaser  of  American  farm 
products.  Not  many  years  ago  Japan  was 
a  beneficiary  of  the  food-for-peace  program. 
Spain  today  has  become  a  $70  million  a  year 
cash  market  for  US  farm  product. 

I  am  proud  that  our  food  donations  have 
been  greatly  increased  In  the  past  2  to  3 
years.  They  now  are  providing  supplemental 
feeding  for  100  million  undernourished  peo- 
ple. A  total  of  40  million  children  In  91 
countries  are  receiving  school  lunches  under 
the  food-for-peace  program.  In  many  areas 
of   the  world  this   Is   the  only  square  meal 


the  child  gets  all  day.  Many  children  have 
been  encouraged  to  go  to  school  Jxispt  to  get 
that  one  meal.  The  learning  capacity  ot 
many,  many  children  has  been  Increased 
tremendously. 

This  Is  right.  This  Is  moral.  Yes,  and  It 
also  happens  to  be  In  our  own  Interest  as  a 
nation. 

Speaking  of  abundance,  you  and  I  know 
that  we  have  a  problem  facing  livestock 
agriculture — specifically  the  cattle-and-beef 
situation  In  this  Nation.  We  know  that  since 
1959  the  Imports  of  meat  from  our  friends 
in  other  parU  of  the  world  have  sharply 
Increased.  We  know  that  the  cattle  pro- 
ducers and  feeders  are  concerned — and 
rightly  so — about  the  Influence  this  added 
amount  of  meat  coming  Into  our  commercial 
stream  has  on  the  price  level  of  cattle. 

We  fully  recognize  that  the  consumer  has 
benefited  greatly  by  having  available 
through  the  use  of  your  Industry  a  source 
of  raw  materials  that  has  kept  meat  on 
the  tables  of  America  at  prices  the  consumer 
can  afford.  I  believe  that  the  proportion 
of  Imported  meats  has  reached  the  point 
where  It  endangers  the  stability  of  the  whole 
livestock  price  level.  As  you  so  well  know, 
the  availability  and  price  of  meat  has  an 
Influence  on  i>ork  and  other  meats. 

Recently  our  Government  reached  an 
agreement  with  the  Governments  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  to  limit  their  exports  of 
beef,  veal,  and  mutton  to  the  U.S.  market. 
ThU  agreement  did  not  go  as  far  as  I 
would  have  liked.  It  was,  however,  the 
best  that  could  be  negotiated  considering 
our  entire  world  trade  picture  and  In  light 
of  the  forthcoming  agricultural  negotiations. 
And  speaking  of  negotiations  I  might  add, 
they  must  benefit  our  farmers  as  well  as 
our  factories  or  we  will  not  sign  on  the 
dotted  line. 

The  most  Important  part  of  the  agreement 
with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  Is  that  we 
will  know  for  the  next  3  years  the  maximum 
volume  of  Imports  and  will  be  able  to  adjust 
our  own  marketing  accordingly.  It  will  put 
an  end  to  unrestricted  Imports  of  meat  Into 
this  country. 

As  an  agricultural  exporting  nation  we  are 
dedicated  to  preserving  the  maximum  of  free 
access  to  all  the  markets  of  the  world  for 
agricultural  commodities.  Our  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  State 
worked  diligently  to  arrive  at  a  voluntary 
agreement  with  these  nations  on  the  propor- 
tion of  meat  that  will  enter  thU  country.  I 
also  conveyed  my  deep  concern  about  this  to 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Trade  Is  a  two-way  street  and  If  we  are  to 
retain  our  present  oversea  markets  and  de- 
velop new  ones,  we  must  be  willing  to  share 
the  U.S.  market  on  a  reasonable  basis. 

A  week  ago  the  US.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture published  Its  estimate  of  cattle  In- 
ventory on  farms.  As  you  know.  It  shows  a 
record  figure  of  10«  million.  This  Inventory 
has  been  building  up  for  several  years  and 
sooner  or  later  we  must  face  a  measvire  of 
Inventory  liquidation.  These  figures  loomed 
large  In  the  minds  of  our  negotiators  as  they 
went  about  working  out  voluntary  agree- 
ments  with    Importing   countries. 

But  the  cattle  Industry  should  accept  its 
own  responsibility.  It  must  diligently  work 
to  move  these  cattle  numbers  down  In  an 
orderly  fashion.  Your  Industry  bears  the 
responsibility  to  slaughter  and  process  these 
animals  In  an  orderly  fashion  so  that  It  will 
not  bring  with  It  ruinous  prices  to  producers. 
I  know  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
call  on  the  leaders  of  your  Industry  to  work 
with  him  so  we  can  avoid  a  possible  serious 
decline  In  agricultural  Income.  It  Is  going  to 
call  for  high  sutesmanshlp  on  the  part  of 
cattlemen,  marketers,  processors,  and  retail- 
ers as  well  as  Government  to  work  together 
to  see  that  this  basic  Industry  Is  not  unduly 
damaged  by  our  abundance. 
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In  conclusion,  let  me  again  commend  your 
Industry  and  your  trade  associations.  I  am 
a  great  believer  In  responsible  organizations 
of  farmers,  of  workers,  of  Industry,  and  pro- 
fessions. I  realize  that  In  this  wertern 
country  your  association  has  diligently 
worked  for  the  betterment  of  your  Industry 
and  has  participated  In  and  contributed  to 
your  fantastic  growth. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  with 
your  president,  and  with  the  other  repre- 
sentatives of  your  Industry  In  Washington. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  a  growth  of  mutual 
re8i>ect  and  of  unity  of  purpose  as  well  as 
acceptance  of  public  responsibility  by  the 
meatpacking  Industry. 

You  have  come  a  long  way  since  1906  and 
I  urge  you  to  constantly  remember  that  In 
the  final  analysis  the  only  reason  for  the 
existence  of  a  processing  Industry  Is  to  serve 
at  a  reasonable  profit  the  needs  of  the  people. 
Government's  role  Is  to  help,  not  to  hinder 
responsible  business  management  In  Its  ef- 
forts to  serve  Its  stockholders  and  Its  con- 
sumers. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  HUMPHREY 
AT  DEMOCRATIC  LUNCHEON,  LOS 
ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
recently  addressed  a  luncheon  attended 
by  the  California  State  Central  Com- 
mittee, the  Women's  Division  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  and  Democratic  Asso- 
ciates, Inc..  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel  on 
February  20.  1964.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  remarks  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  or  Sxnatok  Hubert  H.  Humphret. 

Democratic  Luncheon,  Ambassador  Hotel. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif..  February  20,  1964 

I  am  glad  to  be  out  here  among  all  these 
good  California  Democrats.  It  cheers  me 
up  to  come  to  California.  There  Is  so  much 
zest.  BO  much  energy,  so  much  love  of  life. 
We  who  work  In  Washington  get  to  feeling 
coop>ed  up— cut  off  from  reality.  And  to  cure 
Washlngtonltls,  nothing  Is  better  than  a  trip 
to  sunny  California. 

It  Is  always  good  to  renew  friendships — 
and  I  have  many  friends  here  In  California — 
old  and  close  friends,  companions  In  the 
long  struggles  for  humane,  Just,  and  liberal 
government. 

I  am  always  particularly  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  visit  with  a  man  I  am  proud 
to  call  my  friend — one  of  America's  true 
statesmen,  a  much  loved  and  admired  man 
throughout  our  Nation,  Gov.  Pat  Brown. 

I  bring  you  good  news.  And  my  good  news 
is  that  when  the  4  years  of  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  administration  have  been  com- 
pleted, when  the  88th  Congress  has  closed 
Its  doors,  the  Democrats  will  have  made  one 
of  the  most  Impressive  4-year  records  In  the 
history  of  this  Nation. 

All  this  noise  about  a  do-nothing  Con- 
gress Is  simply  the  Republican  Party  remem- 
bering Its  own  record. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  the  Democratic 
team  that  has  moved  forward  to  the  New 
Frontier.  The  New  Frontier  Is  our  goal  and 
ovir  commitment.  The  Republicans  also 
have  their  goal — the  lost  horizon.  And  they 
retreat  In  disorder  to  It. 

So  let's  Just  take  a  good  look  at  what  we 
Democrats  have  been  doing  and  let's  speak 
up  about  It.  You  and  I  are  the  custodians, 
the  stewards,  so  to  speak,  of  a  political  party 
that  has  been  given  responsibility  for  gov- 
erning this  Nation  for  a  4-year  period.  At 
the  end  of  this  period  we  have  to  come  back 
and  make  a  report  to  the  stockholders,  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  citizens. 


Let's  look  at  the  record.  First  of  all,  we 
Inherited  a  government  that  was  In  serious 
trouble  abroad,  with  our  gold  reserves  fading 
faster  than  Goldwater's  presidential  hopes. 
Its  prestige  abroad  at  low  ebb,  and  here  at 
home:  unemployment  mounting  and  the 
economy  slowing  down  to  a  crawl. 

It  was  President  Kennedy  who  asked  that 
we  get  this  country  moving  again.  This  Is 
a  big  country.  It  took  a  big  man.  with  big 
Ideas  and  great  determination  to  get  this 
country  moving.  And  we  got  It  moving  un- 
der his  leadership.  We  got  It  moving  to  a 
point  today  where  Instead  of  Just  talking 
about  a  $600  billion  economy,  we  have  It. 
Unemployment  Is  going  down,  not  up.  Jobs 
are  Increasing,  not  decreasing.  Price  levels 
have  been  stabilized.  Our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  situation  Internationally  Is  much  bet- 
ter; our  foreign  trade  Is  expanding:  our  pow- 
er Is  unequaled. 

Today,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
can  negotiate  for  peace,  not  from  weakness, 
but  from  strength.  We  command  respect 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  to  the  point  where 
the  Russians  are  willing,  at  long  last,  to  talk 
more  reasonably  and  sensibly  about  the  great 
problems  between  us. 

All  this  didn't  happen  by  accident.  Your 
Government  and  the  party  responsible  for 
this  Government,  has  strengfthened  America. 
America  is  the  preeminent  political,  military, 
and  economic  power  In  the  world  today.  No 
combination  of  powers  can  match  us  or 
defeat  us. 

So  our  President,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  can 
discuss  the  mutual  reduction  of  arms,  and 
he  can  do  It  safely,  securely.  Why?  Because 
m  the  years  since  1961,  Kennedy- Johnson 
Democratic  administration  gave  this  country 
the  sinew,  the  strength  so  necessary  for 
world  leadership.  The  Democratic  adminis- 
tration asked  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  to  provide  that  strength  few  our  mili- 
tary, our  diplomacy,  our  foreign  aid.  and  for 
all  that  makes  up  ovir  security. 

Be  proud  of  this.  Know  this  record.  It 
Just  didn't  happen.  It  was  planned.  It  was 
legislated.  It  was  achieved  and  It  was  admin- 
istered. 

Remember  the  statement  in  President 
Johnson's  address  to  Congress  following  the 
death  of  President  Kennedy.  He  said.  "Let 
us  continue."  This  Is  our  command — our 
conunltment — "Let  us  continue." 

And  President  Kennedy's  program  was  one 
to  which  the  then  Vice  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  gave  his  thought,  his  energy,  and 
Inspiration.  He  was  a  part  of  It.  We  had  a 
team.  I  know.  I  sat  there  with  those  men. 
I  worked  with  them.  And  we  are  continuing 
their  program.  The  Kennedy-Johnson  pro- 
gram Is  good  for  America  and  good  for  the 
world. 

Look  what  we  have  started — area  redevel- 
opment, accelerated  public  works,  more  nurs- 
ing homes  built  for  our  old  people  In  the 
last  3  years  than  In  the  preceding  20  years — 
all  under  this  administration.  Urban  re- 
development, housing,  college  housing.  More 
housing  built  for  the  elderly  In  the  last  3 
years  than  the  previous  100  years,  under  your 
administration. 

Minimum  wage  extension,  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Improvements,  the  food  stamp  program 
for  our  needy,  the  expansion  of  food  few- 
peace ,  the  extension  of  the  school  lunch 
program. 

In  farm  credit  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  we  have  doubled  previous 
efforts.  We  have  backed  ovir  procompetl- 
tlve  position  with  expanded  credit  to  the 
small  man. 

Take  education.  Never  In  the  history  of 
America  has  more  been  done  In  the  field  of 
education  than  In  the  past  3  years.  The 
most  comprehensive  program  of  aid  to  higher 
education  ever  passed  by  any  Congress  was 
passed  by  this  Congress  while  President  Ken- 
nedy was  yet  In  the  White  House,  and  signed 
by  President  Johnson.  And  furthermore, 
the    National    £>efenBe    Education    Act    ex- 


tension Is   an   historic  expansion  of   voca- 
tional and  technical  education. 

Take  mental  health.  We  made  the  greatest 
advance  In  support  of  mental  health  and 
the  first  major  attack  on  mental  retardation 
of  any  country  In  the  hlstcwy  of  the  world. 

We  provided  generous  aid  to  medical 
schools,  schools  of  pharmacy,  schools  of 
nursing,  and  other  professional  schools.  We 
strengthened  the  health  facilities  of  our  Na- 
tion.    Remember  that  record. 

And  what  about  foreign  policy?  The 
Peace  Corps  is  the  finest  demonstration  of 
the  spirit  of  America.  It  is  a  success.  It  Is 
America  at  Its  best. 

And  the  Disarmament  agency,  the  first  any 
government  ever  established  In  history. 
The  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty — the  first  step 
away  from  the  treticherous  pathway  to 
nuclear  disaster. 

The  Alllaince  for  Progress — that  bold  and 
generous  effort  to  sweep  away  the  cobwebs 
of  our  neglect  and  misunderstanding  In 
Latin  America — ^remember  these  achieve- 
ments. , 

Now  we  are  working  on  the  Johnson  tallue- 
prlnt  for  progress — outlined  In  the  Presi- 
dent's clear  and  urgent  call  to  Congress]  last 
month.  Yes,  It  Is  a  blueprint  of  progress, 
and  It  builds  solidly  on  what  we  have  al- 
ready done.  It  draws  from  the  leadership  of 
our  party  from  Franklin  Roosevelt  to  John 
Kennedy.  Roosevelt  took  leadership  of  a 
nation  lu  which  one-third  of  our  people 
were  HI  homed  and  III  clothed,  and  while  we 
have  made  great  progress  since  the  thirties, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  today 
recognizes  that  there  Is  still  great  poverty 
In  the  midst  of  our  plenty.  President  John- 
son says,  "We  will  wage  unrelenting,  uncon- 
ditional war  against  It."  I  felt  good  when  I 
heard  that.  The  Democratic  Party  Is  only 
worthy  of  respect  when  It  remembers  that 
It  Is  a  party  of  Ideals  and  Idealism,  enthu- 
siasm and  conviction. 

You  must  earn  respect  from  the  people  be- 
fore you  can  win  elections. 

We  In  the  Congress  are  going  to  carry  for- 
ward this  war  on  poverty.  We  are  passing 
the  tax  bill — we  are  Injecting  Into  this 
economy  billions  of  dollars  of  new  capital  for 
new  Jobs,  new  Investments  and  new  ex- 
pansion. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  It:  we  are 
going  to  pass  the  most  comprehensive  and 
effective  civil  rights  legislation  that  has  ever 
been  passed  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

Justice.  That  is  our  single  goal.  We  are 
working  for  what  Is  right  In  passing  this 
civil  rights  bill. 

Why  can't  we  do  It  without  unlimited 
debate?  We  know  these  things  have  to  be 
done.  We  know  there  Is  no  room  In  America 
for  second-class  citizenship.  We  know  the 
day  of  the  past  Is  gone. 

We  are  all  to  blame  for  what  has  happened. 
And  we  all  ought  to  work  together  to  remove 
this  ugly  spot  from  our  countenance.  Today 
In  the  White  House — still  moxirnlng  a  man 
who  was  his  friend  and  leader — there  Is  a 
southerner,  a  man  from  the  South.  And  a 
southerner  will  lead  this  Nation  Into  a  na- 
tional program  of  equal  rights  for  all. 

And.  there  Is  plenty  of  room  In  this  strug- 
gle for  civil  rights  for  the  party  of  Lincoln 
to  Join  with  us.  This  Is  not  a  partisan  Issue. 
For  the  Democratic  Party,  I  think  we  will 
be  judged  In  1964  by  whether  or  not  we  have 
done  what  is  worthy  of  the  memory  of  the 
man  who  graced  this  Nation,  who  com- 
manded the  respect  and  the  affection  of 
people  everywhere  In  the  world,  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

We  have  the  responsibility  to  be  a  party  of 

dignity  and  responsibility,  honor  and  action. 

As  President  Johnson  has  said,  we  are  not 

going  to  discuss  personalities.    We  are  going 

to  discuss'  issues. 

We  are  not  going  to  descend  Into  the  gutter 
of  petty  personal  Invective.     We  are  going 
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to  be  working  on  the  great  national  prob- 
lems. I  say  to  my  fellow  Democrat*,  every 
one  of  you  who  has  mourned  the  loss  of 
John  Kennedy,  let  us  be  worthy  of  his 
memory.  He  asked  that  we  put  the  welfare 
of  our  Nation  above  personal  ambition  or 
desire — "Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do 
for  you:  ask  what  you  can  do  for  your 
country  " 

We  need  no  greater  Incentive  for  victory 
In  1964  than  to  be  worthy  of  the  faith  and 
the  sacrlflce  of  President  Kennedy.  His 
chosen  lieutenant — Lyndon  B.  Johnson — 
carries  forward  that  faith  and  those  policies 
So,  let  us  continue.  Let  us  resolve  here  In 
California.  In  this  great  western  metropolis, 
and  everywhere  In  these  United  States 
where  the  fire  and  vigor  of  the  Democratic 
Party  burns  bright,  that  the  man  President 
Kennedy  selected  as  his  partner  will  be  given 
a  smashing  electoral  victory  next  November. 

To  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  as  we 
did  to  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  we  give 
our  hands  and  our  hearts. 


PRESIDENT    JOHNSONS    FIRST    100 
DAYS 

Mr.  McGOVERN  Mr  President,  the 
noted  reporter.  Mr.  Phil  Potter  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun  has  written  a  superb  ac- 
count of  the  first  100  days  of  the  John- 
son administration. 

I  think  all  Americans  have  been  re- 
assured and  inspired  by  the  remarkably 
effective  leadership  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  has  provided  since  the  tragedy 
of  November  22. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Potters  article  for  the  March  7,  1964. 
issue  of  the  New  Republic  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcord.  >» 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

JoHNSOK — Ths   Fust   Hxtnokzo    Dats 
(By  Philip  Potter) 

The  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
preached  vigor  and  movement.  Both  come 
naturally  to  President  Johnson,  whose  first 
100  days  have  been  a  wearing  experience  for 
his  stair  and  for  the  White  House  press.  The 
strain  has  told  on  blm.  too.  He  has  shown 
some  Irritability  In  his  press  relations  and 
In  his  reactions  to  political  criticism  from 
Republicans,  especially  about  the  Bobby 
Baker  case.  But  on  the  whole  It  can  be  said, 
aa  It  was  by  one  of  the  women  whose  hands 
he  grasped  over  an  airport  fence  as  he  greeted 
voters:  "The  Presidency  sure  agrees  with 
you.  Mr.  President,"  Domestically  It  Is  hard 
to  fault  his  performance.  In  the  Interna- 
tional field.  If  he  has  not  shown  similar 
mastery,  one  Is  reminded  of  ex-Chancellor 
Konrad  Adenauer's  ot)servatlon — "who  can?" 

Mr.  Johnson  came  Into  office  In  distressing 
circumstances,  the  assassination  of  a  Presi- 
dent of  great  personal  popularity  who  bad 
made  an  impact  on  his  own  people  and  the 
world,  perhaps  a  more  favorable  one  abroad 
than  at  ^ome.  The  country  was  In  a  tempo- 
rary state  of  shock,  the  world  perplexed  and 
confused  by  our  change  In  leadership  Blr 
Johnson  had  earned  a  reputation  as  a  legis- 
lative leader,  as  a  regional  p>olltlclan.  as  an 
unxisually  active  Vice  President,  but  one 
who  was  always  In  the  shadow  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Industrial  North  and  East  knew 
blm  in  a  shadowy  way.  many  conceiving  of 
him  as  a  "southerner."  or  more  simply  as 
a  "Texan."  neither  being  a  designation  of 
the  most  comforting  kind  to  large  segments 
of  the  population. 

The  new  President's  task  was  to  unify  and 
reassure  the  Nation  and  our  allies,  establish 
a  feeling  of  continuity,  help  assuage  our 
grief  and  get  things  going  again.  He  did  so 
with    tact,    consummate    energy    and    good 


sense,  displaying  among  other  things  a  little 
known  humility  which  helped  Kennedy  lieu- 
tenants to  adjust  themselves  to  a  new  man 
in  the  White  House. 

With  only  11  months  before  the  next  na- 
tional election,  he  had  time  neither  to  as- 
semble a  new  staff  nor  to  frame  his  own 
program,  although  he  faced  the  necessity  of 
stamping  his  own  personality  and  Image  on 
the  Government.  The  fact  that  he  had  re- 
cently lost  his  own  mentor  and  guide.  Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn.  gave  blm  an  understanding 
of  the  loss  sustained  by  such  people  as  At- 
torney General  Robert  F  Kennedy,  and  oth- 
ers whom  John  Kennedy  had  brought  Into 
the  Cabinet  and  the  White  House  staff. 

"I  need  you  more  than  he  did."  these  men 
were  told.  And:  "You  don't  want  Nixon  In 
here,  do  you?" 

Almost  all  are  still  on  duty,  and  the  few 
who  have  left.  Including  Sorensen.  stayed 
until  the  transition  was  accomplished  and 
the  Government  was  functioning  normally 
again. 

ICr.  Johnson's  personality — be  can  be  ex- 
cessively the  homespun  "Texan" — has  grated 
on  some  of  the  holdovers  at  times,  but  most 
feel  he  performed  superbly  In  a  time  of  crisis. 
He  delivered  faultlessly — to  the  amazement 
of  observers  nourished  on  the  myth  that  he 
was  all  "cornball."  but  not  to  those  who 
knew  him  well — a  message  to  a  Joint  session 
of  Congress  that  combined  a  moving  eulogy 
to  a  dead  President  with  a  stirring  summons 
to  all  Americans  to  continue  with  our  work. 
He  told  the  world — and  he  meant  It — that 
our  foreign  commltment«  would  be  met.  and 
that  he.  like  his  predecessor,  would  work  for 
peace  with  honor. 

He  has  not  developed  answers  for  all  for- 
eign problems.  But  he  has  scarcely  had 
time  to  do  so.  In  any  event,  as  he  puts 
It,  he  has  not  yet  got  the  elective  franchise 
that  may  be  needed  for  statesmanlike  In- 
novations In  foreign  policy.  If.  In  either  the 
domestic  or  International  fields,  he  has  of- 
fered io  new  Ideas,  he  has  coined  some  ef- 
fective "domestic  slogans  to  gild  old  programs 
and  describe  the  course  he  Intends  to  pursue 
until  he  becomes  an  elected  President.  He 
has  summarized  his  program  for  the  Nation 
as  "strength,  solvency,  and  compassion. "  and 
emphasized  the  latter  by  declaring  a  "war 
on  poverty"  By  extension,  he  also  so  char- 
acterizes the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  In 
earnest  of  his  determination  to  make  this 
Latin  American  development  program  work 
he  has  put  a  new  man  In  charge  and  given 
him   wide  authority. 

He  showed  at  once  that  his  33  years  In 
politics  had  given  him  a  grasp  of  the  proc- 
esses of  our  Government  and  that  he  could 
be  a  vigorous  administrator,  although,  per- 
haps, given  to  overly  Intensified  personal 
management  that  engrosses  him  In  too  many 
details.  He  expects  all  lieutenants  to  t>e  all- 
round  men.  as  handy  at  turning  a  phrase  for 
a  speech  as  at  wheedling  a  vote  out  of  a 
reluctant  legislator,  and  he  has  created  some 
confusion  among  a  staff  that  Is  used  to 
working    through  channels. 

But  the  President  gets  things  done.  If  at 
terrific  cost  In  time  and  energy  He  quickly 
established  himself  as  Commander  In  Chief 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  giving  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  a  green 
light  In  the  closing  down  of  archaic  military 
establishments,  and  warning  generals  and 
admirals  that,  as  an  old  legislator  himself, 
be  was  up  to  their  tricks  of  using  the  legis- 
lature to  thwart  the  White  House  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  He  squelched  their 
requests  for  an  extra  89  billion  that  they 
wanted,  but  overruled  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  give  them  more  missiles  than  they 
first  had  been  allowed.  He  touched  every 
appropriate  base  In  the  Nation  and  said  the 
right  things  everywhere — In  a  Thanksgiving 
Day  message  to  the  American  people,  in  a 
United  Nations  Assembly  speech.  In  private 
talks  with  wdrld  leaders  here  for  Kennedy's 


funeral.  In  later  formal  meetings  with  free 
world  leaders,  and  In  big  meetings  with  for- 
eign service  officers.  Pentagon  functionaries, 
business  and  labor  groups.  Governors,  and 
mayors. 

Negro  civil  rights  leaders,  brought  In  one 
by  one  for  earnest  talks,  went  away  con- 
vinced— or  so  they  said — that  the  "south- 
erner" In  the  White  House  was  as  dedicated 
to  civil  rights  as  was  his  predecessor  from 
Massachusetts.  "As  a  southerner  I  am  very 
happy  to  know  that  a  fellow  southerner  Is 
In  the  White  House  who  Is  concerned  about 
clvU  rights,"  said  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
King.  With  political  genius,  Mr.  Johnson 
headed  off  what  might  have  been  a  deeply 
prejudiced  Inquiry  into  the  Kennedy  shoot- 
ing by  Senator  Eastland,  E>emocrat,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  his  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee, by  setting  up  a  Presidential  commis- 
sion and  getting  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
to  head  it.  By  some  legerdemain  be  got  that 
most  respectable  southern  Senator,  Richaso 
RussKU.,  of  Georgia,  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mission with  a  man  he  does  not  particularly 
like. 

Burning  much  midnight  oil,  the  President 
carefully  went  over  a  Federal  budget  that 
was  ready  for  the  printers  before  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Presidency,  and.  by  the  stern- 
est admonitions  to  department  and  agency 
heads  to  pare  personnel  totals  and  make 
other  savings,  he  came  up  with  a  spending 
toUl  for  fiscal  IMS  which  Is  82  billion  below 
the  most  sanguine  conservative  hopes.  The 
aim.  as  Bir.  Johnson  put  It,  was  to  take  from 
the  "haves"  among  Federal  departments — 
the  Pentagon  being  a  typical  example — and 
give  to  the  "have  nots,"  meaning  the  de- 
partments which  will  have  responsibility  for 
the  anti-poverty  program. 

The  tight  budget  helped  him  to  break  the 
legislative  logjam  In  Congress,  Inducing  Sen- 
ator Btbo,  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  powerful 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Conunlttee, 
to  loosen  his  grip  on  an  $11.5  billion  tax 
cut  measure  which  Is  now  In  effect. 

He  successfully  fought  off  what  he  re- 
garded as  a  Republican  attempt  to  usurp 
his  authority  over  foreign  policy  by  attach- 
ing an  anti-wheat  sale  rider  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  He  even  got  the  diehard  southerner 
In  charge  of  the  House  Rules  Committee. 
Representative  SurrH.  Democrat,  of  Virginia, 
to  release  the  civil  rights  bill  for  adoption 
by  the  House.  Now  In  the  Senate,  whose 
southerners  so^  primed  for  a  filibuster,  this 
bill  remains  Mr.  Johnson's  thorniest  domes- 
tic problem,  but  he  has  promised  to  throw 
his  "whole  stack  of  chips"  Into  the  fight. 

Exhoratory  telephone  calls  from  the 
White  House  already  are  fioodlng  the  Capitol, 
and  Senator  Hubext  Humphrkt,  Democrat,  of 
Minnesota,  picked  by  the  President  as  floor 
manager.  Is  confident  he  and  the  President 
can  pull  It  off  at  whatever  cost. 

Alluding  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Johnson  has 
a  niedlcal  history  clouded  by  a  1955  heart 
attack.  Senator  HunPHaxT  humorously  com- 
plains of  the  frenetic  pace  Mr.  Johnson  has 
thrust  upon  Congress.  "I  wish  we  could  get 
a  President  who  really  Is  sick.  Instead  of  one 
so  healthy  he  Is  going  to  kill  everyone  else," 
HuMPHKXT  said.  "I  have  never  worked  so 
hard  In  my  life."  Some  of  the  White  House 
staff  are  equally  alarmed  over  the  p>ellmell 
activity  which  has  characterized  Mi.  John- 
son's first  100  days.  It  Is  not  his  health  they 
worry  about,  but  their  own. 

PHONES    AT    OINNEX 

Politics  and  the  practice  of  the  Govern- 
ment arts  are  the  breath  of  life  to  Mr.  John- 
son, although  some  find  the  atmosphere 
cloying.  The  President  even  takes  his  work 
to  the  dinner  table.  If  the  phone  lets  up  a 
minute  while  he  nibbles  at  a  diet  designed 
to  keep  his  weight  at  around  200  pounds,  he 
picks  It  up  to  make  a  call  of  his  own.  If 
there  Is  no  business,  he  uses  the  telephone 
for  social  purposes,   for  Instance,  a  call  to 
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the  wife  of  a  man  he  has  detained  and  Invited 
to  share  his  meal,  to  assure  her  that  her  hus- 
band Is  only  a  temporary  Johnson  captive. 
Women  reporters  on  the  White  House 
beat  also  have  to  be  vigorous  these  days.  He 
has  grabbed  them  all  for  dancing  partners  at 
the  numerous  receptions  they  have  had  to 
cover  for  their  newspapers.  He  so  seldom 
misses  a  dance  at  these  affairs  that,  one 
woman  confides,  he  gets  wringing  wet  from 
perspiration.  A  "can  do"  man  in  all  respects, 
he  will  not  even  let  a  servant  open  the  win- 
dows. He  does  It  himself — Just  as,  after 
handing  out  glass  ashtrays  to  reporters  who 
visited  htm  at  his  LBJ  ranch  near  Austin  on 
Christmas  Day.  he  stooped  to  pick  up  the 
discarded  tissue  wrapping,  brushing  aside 
the  help  whose  chore  he  had  assumed. 

The  new  President  Is  a  perplexing  man, 
who  has  a  bewildering  variety  of  character- 
istics. Privacy  has  little  place  In  his  life. 
He  epitomizes  "togetherness"  In  work  or  In 
play,  almost  always  with  people  at  his  side 
or  with  a  telephone  In  his  hand.  The  elec- 
tric bill  at  the  White  House  has  gone  down 
because  of  his  orders  to  turn  out  lights  when 
they  are  not  In  xiae.  The  telephone  bill  Is 
surely  up.  So  Is  the  bill  for  photography. 
Few  visitors  get  away  without  being  posed 
with  the  President  They  duly  get  an  auto- 
graphed copy. 

He  has  the  true  Texan's  penchant  for  flam- 
boyance and  overstatement. 

He  Is  moody.  He  was  on  Cloud  Nine,  for 
instance,  when  the  stock  market,  losing  $11 
billion  In  market  values  on  the  day  of  Ken- 
nedy's assassination,  bounced  back  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday,  as  the  market  opened  again, 
and  registered  a  $15  billion  gain  In  values. 
But  criticism  In  the  press  of  his  handling 
of  the  Panama,  Guantanamo,  Cyprus,  and 
other  foreign  problems  finds  him  depressed 
and  sensitive,  and  overly  worried  about  press 
reaction  to  his  rule. 

Impatient  and  sometimes  dictatorial,  he 
can  also  be  patient,  gentle  and  humble  with 
underlings  and  associates,  although  the  pa- 
tience clearly  calls  for  a  firm  exercise  of  will. 
He  waited  patiently,  for  example,  for  Attor- 
ney General  Robert  Kennedy  to  get  over  the 
shock  and  bitter  grief  of  his  brother's  death, 
then  drew  him  fully  back  Into  the  Presi- 
dential circle,  giving  him  an  ImpKjrtant  mis- 
sion to  perform  In  southeast  Asia,  and  his 
old  place  back  In  the  Inner  Cabinet  circle. 

While  waiting  for  Robert  Kennedy  to  man- 
ifest a  desire  to  remain  In  the  Government 
and  participate  In  the  forthcoming  presi- 
dential campaign,  the  President  kept  open 
another  channel  to  the  Kennedy  family's 
political  strength  by  thriistlng  new  respon- 
sibilities on  a  willing  R.  Sargent  Shrlver. 

Mr.  Johnson's  political  strategy  Is  broad 
and  sweeping.  In  the  state  of  the  Union 
message,  he  preempted  both  the  center  and 
the  left,  his  tight  budget  confounding  Re- 
publicans prepared  to  attack  him  as  a  spend- 
er and  winning  for  him  a  remarkable  degree 
of  support  from  business,  while  the  prom- 
ised "war  on  poverty"  was  music  to  lib- 
erals' ears  and  sparked  an  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse from  such  labor  leaders  as  Alex  Rose, 
president  of  the  Hatters  Union  and  vice 
chairman  and  spokesman  for  the  Liberal 
Party  of  New  York  State.  Like  most  Amer- 
icans, the  President  has  an  ambivalent  re- 
spect for  both  prudence  and  jM-ogress.  He  Is 
a  skilled  political  tactician,  too,  having 
learned  all  the  arts  of  persuasion  In  a  life- 
time In  politics — cajolery,  flattery,  the  per- 
ceptive use  of  carrot-and-stlck.  the  use  of 
patronage  and  all  the  rest.  He  may  not 
have  read  Plato's  "Republic,"  or  Gibbons 
"Decline  and  Pall  of  the  Roman  Empire." 
but  he  has  read  and  filed  away  In  a  reten- 
tive mind  the  facts  and  wisdom  to  be  found 
In  the  Congressional  DlrectcH-y  and  the  Na- 
tion's leading  newspapers  and  on  its  tele- 
vision news  broadcasts.  He  seldom  misses 
one  of  the  latter,  using  an  alarm  on  his  wrist 
watch  to  remind  him  of  the  Umes, 


He  knows  that  the  world  Is  In  another  of 
Its  transitory  phases;  that  the  fear  of  war 
has  lessened  In  the  months  since  the  sign- 
ing of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  and  that 
nations  which  once  clustered  together  and 
accepted  our  aid  and  shelter  are  now  In  a 
mood  to  assert  their  Independence  and  pur- 
sue narrow  nationalist  ends.  He  has  to  find 
his  course  among  conflicting  national  inter- 
ests which  threaten  free  world  unity,  while 
trying  to  keep  the  thaw  In  the  cold  war 
going.  It  Is  not  going  to  be  easy,  and  he 
knows  It. 

The  national  polls  now  show  him  with  a 
commanding  lead  over  all  potential  Republi- 
can challengers,  with  strength  surpassing  his 
predecessor's  In  the  South  and  West  and  al- 
most If  not  quite  as  much  In  the  Industrial 
North  and  East.  But  disaster  In  Vietnam 
or  new  Conununlst  successes  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica can  chip  away  at  the  President's  credit 
with  the  electorate,  and  none  knows  it  bet- 
ter than  the  President. 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  he  Is  sensitive  to 
press  criticism.  All  politicians  are.  Kennedy 
said  after  he  was  3  months  in  the  White 
House.  In  respKJnse  to  a  news  conference 
question.  "Well.  I'm  reading  more  and  enjoy- 
ing It  less."  Mr.  Johnson,  according  to  a 
White  House  source,  has  turned  this  around, 
sa3rlng:  "I'm  reading  less  and  enjojrlng  it 
more."  adding  that  he  had  stopped  reading 
hU  friends  writings  "so  I  don't  get  sensitive 
about  what  they  say." 

Such  words  of  both  Presidents  are  said  in 
Jest,  but  they  have  some  Import.  In  any 
case,  Mr.  Johnson  does  not  have  the  time  he 
once  had  to  read  the  press.  He  Is  busy  far 
Into  the  night,  aids  say,  reading  some  of  the 
books  he  had  missed  along  the  way,  and 
poring  over  brleflngs  on  Cyprus,  Africa.  Viet- 
nam, etc.,  from  the  State  Department,  the 
Pentagon  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

At  times  he  seems  exhausted  by  the  strain 
of  the  Presidency,  but.  If  so,  he  snaps  back 
quickly.  He  claims  that  a  2-mlnute  nap  In 
a  little  room  where  he  has  hung  the  auto- 
graphed photos  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
Herbert  Hoover,  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  and 
Harry  S.  Truman — all  men  he  has  known  and 
some  of  whom  he  has  served — refreshes  him 
and  puts  him  back  on  his  feet.  He  also  is 
enjoying  the  White  House  pool,  to  whlr^ 
almost  anyone  of  the  male  sex  Is  likely  *o 
be  Invited  for  a  noontime  dip— In  the  nude. 


DEFENSE  OP  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  statement  prepared  by  my- 
self. In  defense  of  public  employment 
services. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark  Defends 
Public  Employment  Services 

U.S.  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clakk.  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania,  today  defended  the  Federal- 
State  Employment  Services  as  "an  essential 
element  In  any  arsenal  of  services  we  can  de- 
vise to  make  better  use  of  our  Nation's  man- 
power and  to  reduce  dangerously  high  rates 
of  unemployment." 

Clark  Issued  the  statement  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
and  Manpower  which  has  Just  concluded  a 
year-long  study  of  the  Nation's  manpower 
and  unemplojrment  problems.  The  first  of  a 
series  of  studies  to  be  if  sued  by  the  subcom- 
mittee was  released  today.  It  reviews  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal-State  Employment 
Service  In  33  States. 

Clark  commented  that  he  finds  both  "dis- 
turbing  and   absurd"    an   attack   mounted 


against  the  public  employment  services  by 
private.  lee-charglng  emplo]mient  agencies 
in  recent  months,  adding : 

"There  seems  to  be  an  implicit  contention 
by  the  private  employment  agencies  that  the 
need  for  every  breadwlnnlng  American  to 
find  a  Job  Is  something  upon  which  some- 
one else  has  the  right  to  capitalize  and  prof- 
It.  Yet  these  largely  unregulated  private 
agencies  cannot  possibly  concern  themselves 
with  the  needs  of  workers  who  cannot  afford 
to  pay  a  high  price  for  what  ought  to  be 
their  Inalienable  right — the  right  to  a  Job. 
Nor  are  they  particularly  Interested  In  find- 
ing employment  for  those  who  are  hard  to 
place." 

Clark  stressed  that  these  views  are  his 
own.  since  the  subcommittee's  final  report 
and  recommendations  have  not  yet  been 
completed  by  the  conunlttee.  He  continued: 
"What  makes  this  whole  controversy  a 
tempest  In  a  teapot  Is  the  extremely  limited 
role  which  the  public  employment  services 
presently  play  In  the  labor  market.  They 
account  for  only  16  percent  of  all  the  hlrlngs 
In  the  country.  But  this  subcommittee  has 
heard  a  great  deal  of  evidence  which  Indi- 
cates that  the  public  employment  services 
must  be  strengthened,  not  weakened.  If  the 
country  Is  ever  to  realize  reasonably  full  em- 
plojrment. 

"No  one  disputes  for  a  moment  the  legiti- 
mate part  which  the  fee-charging  private 
agencies  ought  to  play  In  placing  people 
who  want  to  pay  for  their  services,  and 
there  will  always  be  many  who  will  want  to 
do  so.  But  these  agencies  can  meet  the 
needs  of  only  a  small  number  of  people, 
usually  with  special  talents.  The  bulk  of 
hiring  will  continue  to  be  not  through  em- 
plo3nnent  agencies,  public  or  private,  but 
through  the  recruiting  efforts  of  American 
employers  themselves. 

"Private  employment  agencies  have  ccm- 
plalned  that  the  public  services  are  'Invad- 
ing' the  professional  placement  field  rather 
than  restricting  themselves  to  the  unem- 
ployed. The  law  never  regulated  the  public 
agencies  to  serving  only  the  needs  of  the 
unemployed.  There  are  many  employed 
workers  who  want  a  chance  to  better  their 
lot  but  who  can  afford  to  go  nowhere  but 
the  State  employment  service  to  find  out 
what  Jobs  are  available. 

"Indei}endent  labor  market  experts  as  well 
as  representatives  from  labor  and  manage- 
ment who  appeared  before  the  subcommit- 
tee recommended  more  placement  activity 
by  the  public  services  In  professional  and 
technical  occupations  and  among  the  em- 
ployed. They  warned  that  If  the  State  em- 
ployment services  were  restricted  only  to 
the  low-skilled  unemployed,  very  few  jx>- 
tentlal  employers  would  ever  seriously  con- 
sider listing  available  Jobs  with  tbem. 

"Yet.  matching  men  and  Jobs  In  this  rap- 
Idly  changing  economy  of  ours  will  require 
an  unfettered  flow  of  Job  Information  be- 
tween employer  and  worker.  Every  Ameri- 
can ought  to  be  able  to  go  to  his  public 
employment  office  In  the  reasonable  expec- 
tation that  he  can  find  out  about  a  Job 
without  paying  a  high  fee.  Only  an  effec- 
tive nationwide  employment  service  provid- 
ing a  full  range  of  Information  and  services 
can  meet  this  need — a  need  satisfied.  Inci- 
dentally. In  several  European  countries. 

"Employers  appearing  before  the  subcom- 
mittee stressed  their  needs  for  testing,  selec- 
tion, training,  and  labor  market  Information 
which  they  maintained  could  only  be  ob- 
tained from  a  widespread  and  effective  pub- 
lic employment  system.  One  California  de- 
fense contractor  told  the  Employment  and 
Manpower  Subcommittee  that  the  man- 
f>ower  needs  of  his  company  could  not  have 
been  satisfactorily  met  without  the  help  of 
the  Callfprnla  State  Employment  Service.  ' 
"The  need  for  the  State  employment 
services  will  Increase  In  the  future.  Indi- 
cations  are    that   severe    local    adjustment 
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problems,  such  as  those  recently  cavised  by 
the  Studebaker  shutdown  In  South  Bend. 
the  canceling  of  defense  contracts  and  In- 
creased technological  displacement  In  many 
Industries  will  all  require  a  free  Interchange 
of  national  and  regional  Job  Information. 

"Any  war  on  poverty,  or  on-the-job  prob- 
lems of  high  school  dropouts,  or  on  hard- 
core unjmployment  wUl  also  require  these 
servlceqv 

"Up  until  now,  the  unemployed  workers 
served  by  the  State  employment  services 
have  only  been  those  who  walk  through  the 
doors  of  their  employment  office.  Yet.  the 
dropout  has  probably  never  learned  how  to 
hunt  for  a  Job  and  doesn't  know  the  employ- 
ment office  exists.  The  hard-core  unem- 
ployed and  poverty  stricken  may  have, 
through  discouragement,  withdrawn  from 
active  search  for  a  Job.  It  may  well  be  nec- 
essary for  the  employment  service  to  seek 
out  these  disadvantaged  persons  rather  than 
wait  to  be  approached  by  them.  Once  con- 
tacted, these  persons  will  require  more  In- 
tensive services — more  frequent  counseling 
at  greater  depth  and  foUowup  efforts  to 
assist  the  newly  placed  employee  to  remain 
employed.  An  "early  warning  system'  will 
also  be  needed  to  Identify  and  assist  occu- 
pations and  employees  vulnerable  to  unem- 
ployment. All  of  these  diagnostic,  remedial, 
and  preventive  elTorts  will  require  the  serv- 
ices of  more  highly  trained  employment 
counselors. 

"The  public  emplo3rment  service  In  the 
United  States  Is  a  unique  achievement  In 
F'ederal -State  relations.  Contrary  to  some 
of  the  mlstmpreaslons  currently  being  cir- 
culated, the  Federal  Oovernment  does  not 
operate  a  single  employment  office  In  the 
country.  It  simply  provides  the  funds  to 
the  States  for  the  more  than  1.900  State  em- 
ployment offices  In  the  United  States.  This 
Ingenious  system  Is  something  we  must  en- 
courage and  strengthen.  A  strong  public 
employment  service  Is  one  of  the  best  guar- 
antees we  can  give  the  bread-winning  Amer- 
ican. When  he  needs  a  Job  there  Is  a  place 
be  can  go  to  find  out  where  to  look." 


MARINE  LT.  JOHN  W.  GUY.  OP  CHEY- 
ENNE.    WYO..    ADVISER  TO   VIET- 
NAMESE MARINES 
Mr.    SIMPSON.    Mr.    President,    the 
Communist-inspired  conflict   in  south- 
east Asia  has  taken  American  flghtlng 
men  from  each  of  the  50  States  Into  the 
Jungles  of  Vietnam.    Our  advisory  force 
in  that  strife-torn  country  now  numbers 
several  score  thousand  of  the  finest  flght- 
lng  men  in   the  world.    But.   the  war 
continues. 

The  Associated  Press  In  a  February  28 
dispatch  from  Saigon  gives  an  account 
of  a  recent  battle  in  this  very  hot  asp)ect 
of  the  cold  war  in  which  Lt.  John  Guy, 
of  Cheyenne.  Wyo..  participated. 

The  Associated  Press  described  the 
battle  this  way : 

Advancing  under  a  mortar  barrage,  a  Vlet- 
cong  battalion  of  about  400  men  hurled  It- 
self against  a  line  of  Government  marines 
and  their  U.S.  advisers.  The  line  retreated 
75  yards  and  held  firm,  while  another  Ma- 
rine group  across  a  nearby  stream  counter- 
attacked. 

A  fire  flght  Involving  In  excess  of  400 
men  is  no  small  engagement.  It  Is  a 
flght  that  belles  Vietnam's  sobriquet, 
"dirty  Uttle  war." 

Lieutenant  Guy  said  of  the  battle: 

Those  Vlets  were  pretty  daring  to  take 
us.  because  we  had  more  fire  power,  but  they 
outnumbered  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rccoro  this 


brief  account  of  the  flghtlng  In  Vietnam 
and  of  the  role  played  by  one  Wyoming 
marine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

VirTNAM  Communists  Push  All-Out  Anti- 
Amxxican  Drive 

Saigon.  Vhtnam.  February  28.— The  Com- 
munists are  distributing  leaflets  In  Saigon 
calling  for  an  all-out  drive  against  Americans 
to  coincide  with  the  observance  of  a  Com- 
munist holiday  next  week. 

"Pledged  to  the  complete  eradication  of 
United  States  forces  here  and  pressing  for 
the  neutralization  of  the  southern  area,  the 
national  liberation  front  Salgon-Cholon-Ola 
Dlnh  zone  committee  has  Issued  instructions 
to  Its  military,  paramilitary  and  political  or- 
ganizations." the  leaflets  read. 

"Every  effort  must  be  made  to  carry  out  a 
sabotage  campaign  to  celebrate  the  coming 
anniversary  of  the  Vietnam  Lao  Dong  Party 
(North  Vietnamese  Communist  Labor  Party) 
on  March  3." 

LODCK    OK'S    guards 

U.S.  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  has 
received  several  assassination  threats  by 
letter,  according  to  reliable  Informants. 

Mr.  Lodge,  who  normally  shuns  tight 
secxirlty  and  Ukea  to  go  walking  by  himself 
around  Saigon.  Is  reported  to  have  agreed  to 
tighter  security  precautions  and  now  travels 
only  with  guards. 

American  and  Vietnamese  security  pre- 
cautions were  sharply  tightened  In  Saigon 
after  the  bombing  of  the  American  com- 
m\mlty  theater  February  16,  In  which  three 
Americans  were  kUled. 

No  additional  precautions  are  planned  for 
the  Communist  holiday  But  Communist 
holidays  occur  frequently,  and  seciulty  of- 
ficials always  expect  trouble. 

SXCURITT    CONTINU»8 

Some  American  activities  that  were  sus- 
pended after  the  theater  bombing  have  been 
resumed.  The  Saigon  U30  club  has  reopened 
but  Ls  heavily  fortified  with  sandbags. 

Tight  security  continues  at  the  American 
school  and  at  all  official  American  establish- 
ments. Americans  have  been  warned  to  keep 
social  fiinctlons  to  a  minimum. 

Meanwhile,  United  States  military  sources 
reported  today  that  casualties  were  flu- 
higher  than  originally  estimated  In  a  sharp 
clash  wfth  Communist  guerrillas  In  the 
Mekong  Delta.  Wednesday. 

They  said  an  estimated  43  Communist 
Vletcong  fell  In  battle  and  3  were  taken 
prisoner,  while  19  South  Vietnamese  were 
killed  and  47  were  wounded. 

The  Vietnamese  Government  Initially  re- 
ported 25  guerrillas  killed.  Oovernment 
losses  were  put  at  3  dead  and  76  wounded. 

Vietnamese  troops  and  their  U.S.  advisers 
pulled  out  of  the  battle  area  today  near  the 
village  of  Long  Blnh.  45  miles  south  of 
Saigon,  after  faUlng  to  track  down  the  Vlet- 
cong unit. 

maicrsT  siNcx  lull 

American  military  sources  described  the 
battle  as  the  fiercest  since  a  lull  in  the  war 
during  the  lunar  New  Tear  celebration  In 
early  February. 

Advancing  under  a  mortar  barrage,  a  Vlet- 
cong battalion  of  about  400  men  hurled  It- 
self against  a  line  of  government  marines 
and  their  US.  advisers  The  line  retreated 
75  yards  and  held  firm,  while  another  marine 
group  across  a  nearby  stream  counterat- 
tacked. U.S.  sources  said. 

Americans  were  generally  pleased  by  the 
performance  of  the  government  marines  but 
also  commented  on  the  Communist  per- 
formance. "Those  Vlets  were  pretty  daring 
to  hit  us  like  that  because  we  had  more 
firepower."  said  Lt.  J.  W.  Guy.  of  Cheyenne, 
Wyo..  "but  they  outnumbered  us." 


HAROLD  WILSON  COMES  TO 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  able  col- 
umnists. Mr.  Max  Preedman.  has  writ- 
ten a  very  perceptive  and  thoughtful  col- 
umn concerning  a  distinguished  visitor 
to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Harold  Wilson, 
leader  of  the  British  Labor  Party. 

This  column  should  be  studied  by  every 
Member  of  Congress  because  It  rightly 
points  out  the  Importance  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son's visit  and  gives  us  some  Insight  Into 
the  thoughts  and  policies  of  the  leader 
of  the  British  Labor  Party,  which  now 
enjoys  ix)pular  support  In  the  British 
electorate. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Wilson  for  several 
years.  He  Is  a  recognized  and  capable 
economist.  He  Is  an  astute  political  tac- 
tician and  leader.  He  Is  a  friend  of  the 
United  States,  a  loyal  supporter  of 
NATO,  and,  as  It  appears  now.  will  be 
the  next  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. It  is  good  that  we  are  getting  to 
know  him  because  Britain  Is  our  loysd 
and  faithful  ally.  We  must  continue  to 
have  that  same  sense  of  mutual  trust 
and  confldence  In  the  years  ahead. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Preedman's  column  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

XJS.  Tribute  to  Harold  Wilson — Conczrn 
roR  LABORm'a  Vixws  RcixxcTfl  His  Politi- 
cal   POWXS.    PXSSONAL    STATURX 

Harold  Wilson,  leader  of  the  British  Labor 
Party,  has  given  first  priority  to  foreign 
affairs  In  his  brief  visit  to  Washington.  He 
has  correctly  understood  that  President 
Johnson  and  the  other  American  officials  are 
primarily  concerned  with  learning  bis  views 
on  the  major  problems  that  now  trouble  the 
world. 

This  anxiety  to  learn  bis  opinion  is  in  it- 
self a  most  unusual  tribute  to  an  opposition 
leader  who  has  never  served  as  Foreign  Sec- 
retary. 

In  part  this  tribute  Is  a  respect  for  power. 
The  Labor  Party  continues  to  bold  Its  com- 
manding lead  over  the  Conservatives.  Under 
the  British  system  the  date  of  the  election 
must  be  fixed  by  the  Prime  Minister  but  It 
Is  to  be  held  this  year.  Officials  In  Washing- 
ton know  that  the  political  tides  in  Britain 
are  still  running  strongly  In  Mr.  Wilson's 
favor,  and  they  naturally  want  to  know  If 
the  prospect  of  ultimate  power  has  produced 
any  change  In  his  philosophy. 

But  this  tribute  Is  also  being  paid  to  Mr. 
Wilson's  personal  eminence  as  a  spokesman 
on  foreign  policy.  Since  the  Conservatives 
made  Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home  their  party 
leader  and  the  Prime  Minister,  they  have 
been  trying  to  push  foreign  affairs  into  the 
center  of  the  political  debate  to  give  him 
the  chance  to  display  his  expert  knowledge. 
This  strategy  has  not  been  a  great  success. 
Mr.  Wilson  has  discussed  the  most  compli- 
cated problems  in  foreign  policy  with  an 
authority  that  has  won  public  confidence. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  President 
Johnson  Is  being  scrupulously  neutral  In  his 
attitude  to  British  politics.  A  few  days  ago 
two  members  of  Mr.  Wilson's  "shadow  cabi- 
net" were  In  Washington.  They  will  be 
members  of  the  Labor  government  If  one  Is 
formed  after  the  election.  Officials  of  the 
administration  saw  them,  and  profited  from 
the  discussions.  But  President  Johnson 
wisely  declined  to  meet  them. 

One  of  Mr.  Wilson's  achievements  In  the 
last  few  months  has  been  to  open  a  new 
relationship  with   German   Socialists.     As   a 
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result  It  has  become  possible  for  Mr.  Wilson 
to  discuss  German  problems  In  relation  to 
European  trade  and  European  security  with 
a  certain  relaxed  Independence  never  avail- 
able to  Mr.  GaltFkell  as  leader  of  the  Labor 
Party.  Mr.  Wilson  took  the  initiative  In  ar- 
ranging this  relationship,  and  the  primary 
credit  belongs  to  him. 

But  the  European  situation  Is  changing 
swiftly  without  waiting  for  the  British  elec- 
tions. In  coming  weeks  Mr.  Wilson  will  have 
to  declare  himself  on  a  number  of  new  Is- 
sues, some  of  which  have  just  been  raised  In 
a  memorable  speech  by  Jean  Monnet  of 
Prance  at  Bad  Godesberg. 

For  example.  Mr.  Monnet  said  Europe  must 
form  a  partnership  with  the  United  States, 
with  Europeans  progressively  assuming  equal 
responsibilities.  The  first  stage  In  this 
transformation  of  Atlantic  relations  will 
come  with  the  "Kennedy  round"  of  tariff 
negotiations.  Success  In  these  negotiations 
will  enable  both  Europe  and  the  United 
States  to  develop  their  commercial  policies 
by  mutual  consent. 

This  declaration  has  been  welcomed  In  the 
State  Department  and  the  White  House. 
But  where  does  It  leave  Mr.  Wilson?  Like 
all  Englishmen,  he  believes  In  the  expansion 
of  trade,  and  so  he  will  support  the  "Ken- 
nedy round."  But  he  Is  also  a  determined 
advocate  of  national  economic  planning,  and 
he  has  Insisted  on  complete  independence 
for  British  foreign  policy  even  If  Britain 
one  day  should  Join  the  Common  Market. 
This  Is  a  rather  different  note  from  the  one 
sounded  by  Mr.  Monnet  and  American 
spokesmen.  What  Is  he  prepared  to  do.  If 
he  becomes  responsible  for  British  policy, 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  of  views? 


OVER   THE   NORTH   POLE   BY   SKIS 

Mr.  HUMPHREJY.  Mr.  President,  the 
heart  of  every  Norwegian-American  will 
stir  today  with  the  news  of  a  remark- 
able attempt  being  made  by  Bjom  Staib, 
a  skier  from  Oslo,  Norway,  who  Is  ffying 
today  to  Thule,  Greenland,  and  will  com- 
mence from  Thule  an  ice  march  toward 
the  North  Pole,  across  northern  Canada, 
and  on  to  Spitsbergen. 

In  these  days  of  jet  transpolar  flights, 
it  has  become  routine  to  cross  the  North 
Pole  from  continent  to  continent.  Yet 
the  wastes  of  the  north  are  still  &s  awe- 
some and  terrifying  to  a  man  on  foot  as 
they  were  to  the  first  hunter  who  tra- 
versed eastward  from  Siberia  perhaps 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  ago. 

I  think  that  few  men,  Mr.  President, 
can  contemplate  Mr.  Stalb's  odyssey  Into 
the  North  without  wishing  that  they  too 
might  plunge  into  such  an  adventure, 
face  such  an  overwhelming  challenge  and 
demonstrate  such  courage  and  daring. 

For  all  Americsois.  but  particularly  for 
all  Norwegian-Americans,  I  wish  him 
Godspeed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  my  letter  to  Mr.  Bjorn 
Staib  of  January  28  and  the  cable  which 
I  received  from  him  this  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  cable  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

January  28.  1964. 
Mr  Bjorn  Staib, 
Oslo,  Norway. 

E>EAR  Mr.  Staib:  I  am  sending  this  letter 
by  way  of  my  friend.  KJell  Peterson,  who  will 
be  visiting  In  Norway  next  week,  to  wish  you 
the  best  of  luck  on  your  forthcoming  trip 
on  skis  across  Alaska,  northern  Canada,  and 
to  Spitsbergen. 


Yours  Is  a  daring  adventure,  and  I  know 
that  every  Norwegian  and  every  Norwegian- 
American,  like  myself,  will  be  pulling  for  you. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

HXTBEST  H.  HUMPHRKT. 


March  3.  1964. 
Re  North  Pole  expedition. 
HinnsT  HuMPHRST, 

U.S.  Senate,  Office  of  the  Majority  Whip, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Thanks    letter    which    much    appreciated. 
Ex(>edltlon    leaving    Oslo    for   Thule    today; 
starting  Ice  march  toward  North  Pole  from 
northern  Canada  middle  March. 
Best  regards. 

Bjorn  O.  Staib. 


SENATOR  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 
URGES  EFFECTIVE  ACTION  TO 
WIN  WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  expressed  at  some  length  my 
Ideas  on  how  the  war  on  ixjverty — right- 
fully declared  by  President  Johnson — 
should  be  waged.  I  appended  to  my  re- 
marks a  highly  stimulating  and  con- 
structive article  by  John  Kenneth 
Galbralth  from  the  current  Issue  of 
Harper's  magazine,  which  developed  that 
nationally  known  and  respected  econo- 
mist's view  that  only  by  expenditure  on 
the  public  sector  can  the  war  on  poverty 
be  successfully  waged.  This  happen"; 
also  to  be  my  view,  and  it  is  likewise  the 
view  of  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  Jennings  Randolph,  who 
has  battled  so  hard  and  successfully  to 
call  attention  to  the  tragic  poverty  which 
exists  In  his  State,  a  part  of  one  of  the 
most  chronically  depressed  areas  In  the 
Nation,  namely  Appalachia,  which  ex- 
tends through  West  Virginia  Into  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  the  mountain 
regions  of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and 
Georgia.  We  have  a  similarly  depressed 
area  throughout  Alaska. 

Senator  Randolph,  who  has  been  act- 
ing as  chairman  of  the  ad  hoc  committee 
on  the  desirability  of  reactivating  the 
accelerated  public  works  program,  a 
committee  appwlnted  by  the  chalrmaji 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  Senator 
McNamara,  of  which  I  happen  to  be  a 
member,  shares  the  view  expressed  by 
Dr.  Galbraith,  and  indeed  the  testimony 
which  has  been  brought  out  before  his 
committee  is  overwhelming  to  the  effect 
that  the  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram should  be  revived. 

What  has  hapF>ened  is  that  some  $900 
million  was  authorized  for  it  and  a 
slightly  lesser  amount.  $880  million,  ap- 
propriated. It  has  all  been  expended — 
indeed  it  was  a  whole  year  ago. 

While  it  functioned  it  did  a  magnifi- 
cent job.  By  participation  of  Federal 
and  local  funds,  all  kinds  of  worthwhile 
construction  projects  were  brought  Into 
being — sewer  and  water  works,  paving, 
public  buildings — projects  that  were 
really  needed,  but  whose  major  benefit 
was  that  they  put  people  to  work  both  in 
the  communities  where  these  projects 
were  located  and  in  the  factories  where 
the  materials  were  created,  and  In  the 
carrier  Industries  as  these  products  were 
transported  from  factory  to  the  project 
sites. 

Unfortunately,  the  $880  million  was 
soon  used  up,  leaving  actually  some  $700 


million  worth  of  excellent,  approved 
projects  ready  to  go.  If  the  program 
were  revived,  work  cotild  begin  Immedi- 
ately; no  more  paperwork,  no  more  re- 
search, no  more  studies,  no  more  proc- 
essing would  be  needed.  The  $700  mil- 
lion worth  of  projects  all  over  the  Na- 
tion could  start  as  soon  as  the  President's 
signature  was  on  the  new  authorization 
and  appropriation. 

Actually,  several  billion  dollars  could 
be  properly  and  wisely  expanded,  al- 
though the  word  "expended"  does  not 
make  clear  that  this  is  essentially  an  in- 
vestment repayable  in  taking  people  off 
relief,  repayable  in  Increased  tax  rev- 
enues from  the  wages  and  salaries 
earned,  repayable  not  merely  in  material 
but  in  essential  spiritual  and  abstract 
values.  It  would  win  a  battle  in  the  war 
on  poverty. 

Present  indications  would  be  that  the 
war  on  poverty,  for  which  the  President 
has  named  Sargent  Shriver  as  his  com- 
mander, will  start  in  a  low  key  and  will 
attempt,  by  very  limited  appropriations, 
to  do  a  major  job.  I  fear  that  this  will 
not  succeed,  and  it  is  important  that  all 
those  who  share  the  PrtJldent's  hope 
that  his  war  on  p>overty  will  be  a  success, 
should  emphasize  the  essentiality  of  do- 
ing a  really  first-class,  bang-up  job,  com- 
parable in  expenditures  to  what  the 
United  States  has  been  appropriating  for 
the  last  17  years  for  what  are  now  over 
100  foreign  countries. 

It  is  certainly  paradoxical  and  ironical 
to  note  the  contrast  between  the  vigor 
and  persistence  with  which  our  Federal 
executives  for  the  last  17  years  have  been 
urging  relief  for  the  unemployed  and 
poor  of  foreign  countries  but  without 
similar  emphasis  and  support  for  our 
own  unemployed. 

Senator  Randolph  has  written  the 
President  a  letter  on  this  subject.  As  he 
is  unfortunately  temporarily  Indisposed 
In  a  hospital,  he  has  asked  me  to  insert 
it  into  the  Record,  together  with  a  press 
release  which  he  likewise  sent  to  the 
President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Jennings  Randolph's  letter  to  President 
Johnson  and  the  accompanying  press  re- 
lease be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  press  release  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

UiS.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Public  Works, 

February  28. 1964. 
The  President,  , 

The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  a  conference  with 
Sargent  Shriver,  I  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  war  on  poverty — especially  In  the  Appa- 
lachian region — must  strike  at  such  basic 
causes  of  Impoverishment  as  educational  de- 
ficiencies, health  problems,  and  Insufficient 
Job  opportunities. 

Improve  the  public  health  base  and  expand 
educational  and  Job  opportunities  In  this 
country  and  poverty  among  Its  citizens  will 
be  reduced  substantially. 

Welfare  and  institutionalization  programs 
are  necessary  parts  of  the  attack  on  poverty 
for  the  hopelessly  Impoverished  and  as  stop- 
gap arrangements  for  other  categories  of 
Individuals  and  families.  But  the  really  ef- 
fective antlpoverty  weapKjns  are  In  the  ar- 
senals of  education  and  economics. 
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I  am  In  agreement  with  plans  which  It  Is 
my  understanding  the  administration  will 
sponsor  to  Increase  the  role  of  the  Farm 
Home  Administration,  and  I  have  consistent- 
ly supported  and  will  continue  to  support 
proposals  to  expand  and  emphasize  youth 
opportunity  Improvement  programs.  But 
I  urge  that  special  consideration  also  be 
given  to  assisting  the  educational  systems, 
with  special  attention  to  those  In  labor  sur- 
plus areas.  And.  as  I  have  declared  In  prior 
discussions  at  the  White  House.  I  believe 
there  Is  an  essential  need  to  place  strong 
emphasis  on  health  service,  water  and  sewer 
system  projects  In  a  renewal  of  the  acceler- 
ated public  worka  program. 

Labor  surplus  areas  need  assistance  for 
their  educational  systems  In  degree  greater 
than  do  the  schools  of  the  so-called  federally 
Impacted  areas  which  receive  annual  grants 
of  millions  of  dollars  from  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment. 

The  small  urben  and  nonurban  communi- 
ties In  redevelopment  areas  have  a  need  for 
matching  public  works  grant  programs  In  a 
degree  equal  to  the  needs  of  metropolitan 
areas  for  slum  clearance,  urban  renewal,  and 
low-rent  housing  programs. 

Acceleration  of  public  works  In  the  chronic 
labor  surplus  sections  of  the  country — es- 
pecially projects  for  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems— are  vital  In  the  Interest  of  public 
health.  In  warding  ofT  community  obaoles- 
cence.  and  In  stimulating  economic  Improve- 
ment. Inadequate  water  and  sewer  systems 
and  community  obsolescence  are  more  than 
83miptom8  of  poverty;  they  are  breeders  of 
health  hazards  and  poverty 

In  amplification  of  my  views  on  the  valid- 
ity and  the  worth  of  accelerating  Federal- 
community  matching  public  works  programs. 
I  enclose  extracts  from  a  statement  I  have 
i^prepared  for  the  national  convention  of  the 
Associated  General  Contractors  of  America  In 
session  at  Las  Vegas.  Nev 

With  appreciation  for  the  leadership  and 
Impetus  you  are  providing  the  necesaary  ef- 
forts which  must  be  made  to  overcome  Im- 
poverishment among  too  many  of  our  fellow 
citizens,  and  with  assurance  of  cooperation. 
I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jennings  Randolph. 


Pkess  Releasx  Prom  the'  OmcE  or  Senatoe 

Jennings   Randolph.   Demockat.    or  West 

Virginia.  Washington,  DC 

Washington. — "The  need  Is  Imperative  for 
a  continuing  public  works  program."  U.S. 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  Democrat,  of 
West  Virginia,  asserts  In  a  statement  pre- 
pared for  the  national  convention  of  the 
Associated  General  Contractors  of  America 
in  session  at  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Senator  Randolph  Is  ranking  majority 
member  of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and  chairman  of  Its  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Works  Acceleration. 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  his  state- 
ment: 

"There  are  questions  concerning  the  rela- 
tive share  of  responsibility  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  In  any  matching 
program  of  public  works.  And  there  are 
questions  on  different  priorities  to  be  as- 
signed to  hospital  construction,  schools,  air- 
ports, water  and  sewage  facilities,  and  other 
categories  of  projects.  But  the  Insistent 
claim  of  unfilled  community  needs  and  the 
continuing  high  level  of  unemployment 
should  have  long  since  removed  opposition 
to  a  public  works  program.  •   •   • 

"The  category  of  water  and  sewage  proj- 
ects alone  Is  sufficient  to  Justify  a  continuing 
and  long-term  Federal  public  works  program 
which  Includes  provision  for  State  or  local 
matching  portions.  •  •  • 

"When  we  combine  such  needs  with  the 
urgent  requirements  for  hospitals,  school  and 
library  construction,  the  rehabilitation  of 
many  of  our  central  cities  and  the  redevelop- 


ment of  many  of  our  rural  areas,  the  argu- 
ment for  a  Joint  Federal,  State,  and  local 
public  works  program  should  be  self-evident. 
This  argument  Is  even  more  compelling  when 
we  observe  the  chronic  rise  of  unemployment 
during  the  past  decade.   •    •    • 

■If  we  consider  also  the  unemployment 
equivalent  of  those  who  are  working  only 
part  time  and  those  who  have  dropped  out 
of  the  labor  market  due  to  lack  of  opportu- 
nity, our  present  true  rate  of  unemployment 
Is  about  9.5  percent  nationally.  The  rate  Is 
even  higher  In  the  contract  construction  In- 
dustry In  which  It  was  12  7  percent  for  1963. 

"It  was  against  this  backdrop  that  Con- 
gress approved  and  President  Kennedy  signed 
the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act  In  Septem- 
ber 1962.  authorizing  $900  million  for  Federal 
matching  grants  to  local  communities  and 
for  direct  Federal  projects.  •  •  • 

•The  entire  $880  million  appropriated 
under  the  original  $900  million  authorization 
has  been  allocated  for  approved  projects. 
Yet  there  remains  a  backlog  of  approximately 
$800  million  of  eligible  projects  which  could 
not  be  approved  t)ecause  of  the  legally  au- 
thorized celling  of  expenditures  having  been 
reached  For  this  reason,  I  have  Joined  with 
other  Members  of  Congress.  In  both  bodies. 
In  advocating  and  working  for  a  new  author- 
ization of  at  least  $1  billion  for  the  Federal, 
State,  local  APW  program.  •  •  • 

"Almost  half,  or  47  percent,  of  all  APW 
funds  under  the  act  passed  In  1962  have  been 
allocated  to  water  and  sewage  facilities:  13 
percent  for  streets  and  roads — which,  of 
course.  Includes  curb  and  gutter  work:  13 
percent  for  hospitals;  and  12  percent  for  pub- 
lic buildings.  The  remaining  15  percent  was 
devoted  principally  to  natural  resources,  con- 
servation, and  related  projects 

"As  Is  evident  from  this  breakdown,  the 
APW  program  Is  not  a  "make  work'  or  "leaf 
raking'  activity:  It  Is  beamed  directly  at  those 
communities  which  have  the  highest  rates 
of  unemployment,  the  lowest  median  family 
Incomes,  and  the  most  acute  deficiencies  In 
community  facilities. 

•'The  immediate  Impact  of  APW  has  been 
to  Inject  new  money  and  vitality  Into  the 
affected  areas,  to  bring  on-site  employment, 
and  to  create  much  needed  public  facilities  In 
our  most  distressed  communities.  It  Is  esti- 
mated by  competent  officials  that  when  the 
APW  program  reaches  full  force  this  year, 
projects  under  It  will  employ  the  equivalent 
of  10  percent  of  our  currently  unemployed. 

•Of  equal  significance,  however,  are  the 
contributions  that  these  public  works  make 
in  lifting  the  morale  of  our  communities  and 
In  providing  useful  facilities  which  esUbllsh 
a  base  for  the  creation  of  permanent  new 
employment.  •  •  • 

"With  a  demonstrable  record  of  effective 
administration,  with  widespread  and  enthu- 
siastic support  for  the  APW  program  at  the 
local  level,  and  with  the  continuing  need  for 
community  facilities  and  new  employment 
opportunities,  one  may  rightfully  question 
why  the  Congress  has  not  authorized  addi- 
tional expenditures  and  has  not  appropriated 
funds  under  such  authorizations.  We  are  at 
work  on  this  matter  •  •  •  and  I  hop)e  that  the 
88th  Congress  will  authorize  and  appropriate 
funds  for  continuation  of  the  APW  program. 
•The  Public  Works  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  reported  late  last 
year  the  $900  million  John  Blatnlk  bill. 
This  measure  Is  In  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee where  It  awaits  a  rule  to  be  sent  to 
the  floor  for  a  vote. 

•In  the  Senate,  the  Special  Subcommittee 
for  Accelerated  Works,  on  which  I  serve  as 
chairman,  conducted  hearings  last  Decem- 
ber on  a  new  authorization  of  $15  billion. 
Introduced  by  Chairman  Pat  McNamara.  of 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee.  We 
planned  to  resume  hearings  on  this  bill  next 
week  but  postponement  has  been  made 
necessary  by  rules  to  be  applied  during  de- 
bate on  the  civil  rights  legislation. 


'•Though  I  would  not  presume  to  state 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  p>06ltlon  on 
the  measure,  we  are  aware  of  his  personal 
and  official  commitment  to  the  war  against 
poverty.  And  I  cannot  help  but  believe  that 
a  public  works  program  will  become  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  administration  armament 
In  this  battle. 

"We  shall,  of  course,  have  to  counter  the 
almost  ritualistic  oppHJSltlon  of  some  citi- 
zens and  organizations — and  of  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress — to  the  concept  of  •public 
works'  In  this  re8i>ect.  I  am  always  con- 
cerned by  the  paradox  present  when  the 
same  person  supports  the  construction  of 
hosplUls.  libraries,  water  treatment  plants, 
and  schools,  but  opposes  'public  works  ' 

"All  of  these  projects  are  vital  Investments 
in  the  social,  economic,  and  natural  re- 
sources of  America.  And  I  know  of  few 
Federal  programs  which  have  been  adminis- 
tered with  more  efficiency  and  less  adminis- 
trative overhead  than  has  that  for  APW. 

"My  only  major  criticism  of  the  APW  pro- 
gram Is  that  It  Is  not  large  enough  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  today's  needs  But  I  shall 
cooperate  to  the  full  extent  of  my  capacity 
to  have  It  extended  and  to  make  It  a  more 
fundamental  component  of  the  admlnlstra- 
tlons  program  to  create  a  better  and  more 
prospjerous  America." 
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VIOLENCE  AND  BLOODSHED  IN 
THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  foreign  aid  debate 
in  the  last  session.  I  introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  providing  that  no 
military  aid  be  given  to  Latin  American 
countries  unless  the  President  found  it 
in  the  national  interest  to  do  so  for  a  par- 
ticular country. 

This  seemed  desirable  because  of  the 
recurring  overthrow  of  democratically 
constituted  governments  by  military 
juntas,  using  arms,  planes,  tanks,  ma- 
chineguns,  and  other  materiel  that  the 
United  States  had  supplied  to  these 
countries,  presumably  for  hemispheric 
defense  in  the  name  of  mutual  security. 
Instead,  these  weapons  were  used  in 
various  countries  to  overthrow  existing 
governments,  some  duly  elected,  produc- 
ing chaos,  destruction,  uncertainty  and 
other  objectionable  concomitants. 

This  has  happened  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  in  Honduras,  in  l?eru.  in  Ecua- 
dor, in  Guatemala,  and  has  been  the 
case  in  Argentina.  In  other  instances, 
nations  were  using  naval  vessels,  which 
had  been  given  them  by  the  United 
States  presumably  for  hemispheric  de- 
fense, to  arrest  American  fishermen  fish- 
ing in  international  waters,  to  bring 
them  to  port.  Imprison  them,  harass 
them,  and  fine  them. 

The  action  finally  taken  on  the  matter 
of  military  aid,  as  a  result  of  conference, 
was  the  adoption  of  the  following  pro- 
vision in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1963: 

Provided.  That,  except  (1)  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  fulfill  prior  commitments  or  (2) 
to  the  extent  that  the  President  finds,  with 
respect  to  any  Latin  American  country,  that 
the  furnishing  of  military  assistance  under 
this  Act  Is  necessary  to  safeguard  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  or  to  safeguard 
the  security  of  a  country  associated  with 
the  United  States  in  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress against  overthrow  of  a  duly  constituted 
government,  and  so  Informs  the  Congress,  no 
further  military   assistance  under  any  pro- 


vision of  this  Act  shall  be  furnished  to  any 
Latin  American  country. 

To  show  the  necessity  for  such  legis- 
lation, with  the  reservation  that  the 
President  may  exercise  his  right  to  make 
an  exception  where  he  feels  the  national 
interest  demands  it.  I  call  attention  to 
an  Interesting  article  printed  in  the 
Nation  entitled  "Dominican  Republic: 
The  Goons  Again."  This  records  the 
unfortunate  reversion  in  that  small 
Caribbean  nation  to  savagery  of  the 
Trujillo  type  that  has  taken  place  since 
the  democratically  elected  government  of 
Juan  Bosch  was  overthrown  by  a  military 
junta  6  months  ago.  The  United 
States  withdrew  recognition,  quite  prop- 
erly, from  the  usurpers,  and  suspended 
the  aid  program.  Recognition  has  now 
been  restored  In  the  hoF>e  of  betterment, 
and  we  now  have  an  excellent  newly 
appointed  Ambassador  there.  W.  Tapley 
Bennett.  Jr.  While  this  is  his  first 
assignment  as  a  chief  of  mission,  he  Is 
an  experienced  career  oflBcer  with  a  fine 
record  who  is  personally  familiar  with 
the  Dominican  Republic,  where  he  served 
earlier.  His  problems  will  not  be  simple, 
his  task  not  easy,  but  I  trust  and  am  con- 
fident that  he  will  use  his  influence  and 
all  other  means  at  his  disposal  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  brutal  killings  and  other  de- 
partures from  civilized  conduct  now 
recurring  in  the  Dominican  Republic  for 
which  its  self-installed  rulers  are  re- 
sponsible. 

The  United  States  can  and  should 
establish  clearly  a  policy  that  It  will  not 
tolerate  gangsterism  i>eri)etrated  by  the 
goverrunent  in  countries  in  which  we  are 
operating  under  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. Otherwise,  there  is  no  justification 
for  resuming  the  lavish  and  well-inten- 
tioned aid  which  the  United  States  had 
been  giving  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
since  the  end  of  the  Trujillo  dictator- 
ship In  the  hopje  that  Its  rulers  would 
endeavor  to  conduct  as  nearly  as  possible 
a  regime  appropriate  to  a  free  society, 
as  stipulated  in  the  agreements  at  Punta 
del  Este  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
and  one  that  at  least  preserves  the  forms 
of  civilization  and  Is  honest  In  its  fi- 
nancial affairs.  The  United  States  owes 
that  much  to  the  people  It  is  seeking  to 
aid.  to  say  nothing  of  the  American  tax- 
payers, to  tolerate  what  has  been  going 
on  in  the  Dominican  Republic  since  the 
junta  took  over. 

It  is  clear  that  stability,  decency, 
honesty,  and  maintenance  of  the  essen- 
tials of  freedom  by  the  local  rulers  are 
lndlsp)ensable  if  the  worthy  objectives 
of  the  Alliance  are  to  be  attained. 
The  sooner  the  usurpiers  are  made  to 
understand  that,  the  better. 

I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Dominican  Republic:  The 
Goons  Again."  by  Norman  Gall,  be 
printed  at  this  E>olnt  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£is  follows: 
Dominican  Repttbuc:    The  Qoons  Again 
(Norman  Oall) 

Santo  Domingo. — The  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, 5  months  after  the  ouster  of  President 
Juan  Bosch,  is  evolving  Into  a  police  state 
with  a  mounting  record  of  brutality  and 
corruption.  [See  "The  Pall  of  Juan  Bosch." 
also  by  Norman  Oall,  the  Nation,  Oct.  26, 


1963.)  The  12,000-man  National  Police, 
allied  with  a  new  political  party  of  conserva- 
tive businessmen  and  leaders  of  the  old  Tru- 
jillo regime,  has  emerged  as  a  major  polit- 
ical force  In  this  tense,  confxised  nation, 
again  the  scene  of  arbitrary  Imprisonments, 
corruption  In  public  office.  Invasions  of  pri- 
vate homes  and  the  death  of  political  op- 
ponents. 

MUltary  domination  returned  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic  on  September  25,  when  a 
coup  ousted  the  7-month-old  Bosch  regime 
and  Installed  a  puppet  civilian  Junta  repre- 
senting six  rightwlng  political  parties.  In 
the  1962  election.  Bosch  won  by  a  62-p>ercent 
majority.  Five  of  the  six  parties  which 
backed  the  coup  and  the  new  regime  have 
vlrtuaUy  no  following:  together  they  polled 
only  6  p)ercent  of  the  vote  In  1962. 

Scores  of  democratic  political  leaders  have 
been  deported  without  Judicial  process  and 
hundreds  of  others  have  been  arrested.  In 
December,  the  pupp>et  triumvirate  su8p>ended 
constitutional  guarantees  against  arbitrary 
Imprisonment.  Sp>eclal  p>ermlts  are  required 
for  political  meetings;  long-distance  calls 
are  monitored  and  taped  by  the  Government. 

Prom  the  Jails  come  pierslstent  stories  of 
beatings  and  torture.  One  beating  resulted 
in  the  death  early  last  month  of  Francisco 
Jos^  Rodriguez  Soclas,  who  had  been  ar- 
rested in  the  north  coast  town  of  Monte 
Crlstl  on  suspicion  of  possessing  Illegal  weap- 
ons. The  original  police  version  of  Rodri- 
guez's death,  which  occurred  while  he  was 
being  transported  from  Monte  Crlstl  to  Santo 
Domingo,  was  that  It  happ>ened  when  he 
tried  to  escape  from  a  moving  police  vehicle. 
But  Monte  Crlstl  citizens,  when  they  heard 
this  story,  closed  their  shops  in  protest  and 
forced  an  autopsy  which  proved  a  severe 
beating  to  be  the  cause  of  death.  The  five 
policemen  Involved  are  now  under  arrest. 

On  December  22.  Government  sources  an- 
nounced that  a  band  of  17  leftist  guerrillas, 
headed,  by  Manuel  Tavarez  Justo,  leader  of 
the  pro-Castro  June  14  movement,  had 
committed  mass  suicide  after  being  sur- 
rounded by  police  and  army  troops  at  Las 
Manaclas  In  the  province  of  Santiago.  A  day 
later  MaJ.  Gen.  Victor  Elby  Vlftas  Roman 
changed  the  story  to  say  that  the  guerrillas 
were  killed  in  combat  In  which  Government 
forces  suffered  no  casualties. 

The  true  details  of  the  death  of  the  17 
guerrillas,  the  last  of  more  than  300  pursued 
In  the  mountains  by  Government  troop>s 
since  late  November,  have  been  kept  secret. 
The  following  account  is  one  that  I  received 
from  reliable  opposition  sources. 

On  December  21,  22  young  men  were  all 
that  remained  of  the  decimated  guerrilla 
op>eratlon.  Tavarez.  the  leader,  had  a  high 
fever  and  most  of  the  others  were  suffering 
from  hunger  and  exhaustion  after  being 
chased  for  several  days.  That  Saturday 
afternoon  they  decided  to  surrender  and 
sent  a  party  of  four,  unarmed  and  carrying 
a  white  flag,  from  the  mountain  to  the  main 
highway  far  below  to  make  contact  with 
Government  troops. 

The  four  youths  flagged  down  a  Jeep  full 
of  soldiers  and  told  the  lieutenant  in  com- 
mand that  they  and  others  descending  the 
mountain  wished  to  surrender.  The  lieuten- 
ant ordered  them  to  disrobe.  As  one  of  them 
stoop>ed  to  untie  his  shoe  laces  he  was  mowed 
down  by  machlnegun  flre.  Two  more  were 
quickly  shot,  but  the  officer  prevented  the 
soldiers  from  killing  the  guerrilla  carrying 
the  white  flag  because  he  knew  the  youth. 
At  this  writing  the  sole  survivor,  Emillo 
Cordero  Michel,  Is  being  held  In  the  prison 
at  Santo  Domingo. 

Meanwhile,  Tavarez  and  13  others  had 
abandoned  their  weapons  and  were  app>roach- 
Ing  the  main  road.  Many  of  the  youths  had 
washed  and  shaved,  some  had  even  changed 
clothes.  Warned  of  their  coming  by  the 
advanced  party,  government  troop>s  sur- 
rounded^ the   14,  who  were  marching  with 


hands  In  the  air.  and  opened  flre.  The 
bodies  were  strip>p>ed  of  watches  and  rings  by 
the  troopM  and  thrown  Into  a  mass  grave. 
The  slaughter  was  witnessed  by  ^ur  guer- 
rillas who  remained  on  the  mountain,  and 
who  later  e8cap>ed. 

Protesting  the  slaughter,  Emillo  de  los 
Santos,  a  timid,  muddy-eyed  functionary 
who  had  been  national  elections  board 
chairman  in  1963,  resigned  as  head  of  the 
Provisional  Triumvirate.  The  other  two 
members  promptly  named  Donald  Reld  Ca- 
bral,  businessman  son  of  a  manager  of  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada  branch  In  Santo 
Domingo,  to  succeed  him.  Four  of  the  six 
pocket  parties  that  had  formed  the  govern- 
ment were  thrown  out  for  pM-otestlng  this 
move.  The  two  remaining  were  the  oli- 
garchial National  Civic  Union  and  the  Van- 
guardla  Revoluclonarla  Domlnlcana,  a  small 
party  run  by  Horacio  Omes.  brother  of  the 
editor  of  the  powerful,  proreglme  new8pap>er. 
El  Carlbc. 

In  the  oourse  of  the  guerrilla  uprising  and 
the  mass  arrests  of  members  of  Bosch's  party. 
Brig.  Gen.  Bellsarlo  Peguero  Guerrero,  chief 
of  the  National  Police,  has  become  a  key 
figure  in  the  struggle  for  domination  al  the 
country.  His  12.000-man  force,  Its  efficiency 
greatly  enhanced  by  $400,000  in  riot-control 
training  and  equipment  supplied  by  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development,  could 
be  opposed  on  anything  approaching  equal 
terms  only  by  the  tanks  and  the  jet  fighters 
of  the  Dominican  Air  Force. 

Peguero's  position  has  been  strengthened 
In  recent  weeks,  not  only  by  new.  sweeplhg 
powers  of  arrest  and  detention,  but  also  by 
the  1964  police  budget  of  $37.8  mlUlon.  dou- 
ble the  1963  flgure.  which  equals  the  com- 
bined (and  augmented)  appropriations  now 
received  by  the  Dominican  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force. 

A  burly  veteran  of  26  years  with  the  police, 
though  a  mere  lieutenant  when  Trujillo  died, 
Peguero  has  absolute  control  over  these 
funds — as  well  as  over  appointments,  promo- 
tion and  discipline — under  a  1962  police  au- 
tonomy law  passed  at  the  Insistence  of  Brig. 
Gen.  Antonio  Imbert  Barreras  and  Luis  Aml- 
ama  Tlo.  who  were  members  of  the  Provi- 
sional State  Council  which  ruled  the  country 
for  14  months  between  the  overthrow  of  the 
Trujillo  regime  and  Bosch's  February,  1963, 
Inauguration.  Under  the  1962  autonomy  law. 
the  police  chletf  cannot  t>e  removed  from  his 
job  unless  he  Is  convicted  of  a  crime.  Using 
policemen  as  construction  la-borers,  Peguero 
has  Just  built  a  large  and  luxurious  home 
near  the  fashionable  EmbeJadcM-  Hotel  and 
across  the  street  from  the  residence  of  Im- 
bert. 

On  December  3,  Amlama  announced  the 
birth  of  the  Partldo  Liberal  Evoluclonista 
(PLE)  In  a  newsp>aper  advertisement  con- 
taining the  names  of  8om.e  of  the  Dominican 
Republic's  most  eminent  citizens.  Peguero 
has  thrown  his  police  behind  the  rightwlng 
PLE,  which  has  mushroomed  as  a  political 
force.  Among  Its  charter  members  are  for- 
mer Trujillo  ministers  and  representatives 
of  the  country's  lecuUng  bxisiness  Interests 
and  Influential  families. 

A  former  gas-station  attendent  who  rose 
to  become  mayOT  of  Santo  Domingo  imder 
Trujillo,  Amlama  devotes  himself  to  re- 
cruiting new  members  for  PLE.  He  Is  con- 
stantly traveling  about  the  city  and  country- 
side, accompanied  by  three  carloads  of  Na- 
tional Police.  Imbert,  for  his  p>art.  Invites 
rural  landlords,  at  the  mercy  of  police  In  out- 
lying areas,  to  come  to  Santo  Domingo  and 
visit  him  at  the  Presidential  Palace.  Many 
have  joined  PLE  after  such  visits.  Rural 
policemen  are  reported  to  be  urging  pieasants 
to  Join  the  p)arty. 

The  United  States  hastily  recognized  the 
shaky  provisional  government  on  December 
14.  Informed  sources  say,  because  the  trium- 
virate gave  signs  of  oollapxe;  there  was  flght- 
Ing  In  the  hills  and  two  rival  military  con- 
spiracies were  evolving.     One  group  united 
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Imbert.  Amlama.  Peguero.  armed  forces  In- 
spector General  Felix  Hermlda  (Peguero's 
brother-in-law »  and  a  group  of  army  gen- 
erals from  TruJlUos  home  town  of  San 
Cristobal,  The  second  was  led  by  air 
force  chief  Brig.  Gen.  Miguel  Atlla  Luna,  and 
Brig.  Gen.  Ellas  Wessln  y  Wessln,  military 
leader  of  the  antl-Boech  coup  and  com- 
mander of  the  strategically  decisive  tank 
and  Infantry  forces  from  the  San  Isldro  Air 
Force  Base  near  here.  United  States  diplo- 
mats, negotiating  continually  with  military 
and  civilian  leaders  since  the  September  28 
rupture  of  diplomatic  relations.  Intervened 
to  form  a  third  group — composed  of  armed 
forces  minister  MaJ.  Gen.  Victor  Eby  Vlnas 
Roman  and  the  chiefs  of  the  army  and  navy, 
to  block  the  other  two  conspiracies.  This 
was  done  on  the  night  of  December  14.  when 
tanks  and  troops  were  moved  Into  the 
streets  to  defend  the  Presidential  Palace, 
and  when  aircraft.  Infantry  and  tanks  were 
being  mobilized  at  the  San  Isldro  Air  Force 
Base. 

Ill  feeling  between  the  Air  Force  and  police 
factions  dates  back  to  1962.  when  Atlla  Luna 
denied  Imbert  and  Peguero  Air  Force  tanks 
and  artillery  they  requested  for  the  National 
Police.  The  police  later  got  antiaircraft  guns 
from  the  army.  Last  November  19.  the  Air 
Force  sent  World  War  II  Mustangs  on  menac- 
ing low-level  flights  over  the  capital,  to  show 
the  police  who  was  boss.  One  of  the  eight 
fighters  crashed  in  downtown  Santo  Domingo, 
killing  several  persons  and  maiming  others. 

However,  an  apparent  break  In  the  dead- 
lock between  police  and  Air  Force  occurred 
on  January  24.  with  a  major  shakeup  In  the 
military  high  command.  Atlla  Luna,  who 
had  been  quarreling  bitterly  with  Imbert 
and  Peguero.  was  replaced  as  Air  Force  com- 
nuinder  Brig.  Gen.  Salvador  Agosto  Mon- 
tas  Guerrero,  associated  with  the  Imbert- 
Amlama  group,  was  named  chief  of  the  re- 
public's 12.000-man  army  The  changes  were 
said  to  have  been  urged  by  the  U.S.  military 
mission  to  avoid  bloodshed  among  the  armed 
forces. 

As  these  power  shifts  have  developed  In 
the  5  months  since  Bosch's  ouster,  an  epi- 
demic of  corruption  has  Infected  official  life. 
It  extends  from  the  canteen  purchases  of 
army  privates  to  the  legal  machinations  of 
a  powerful  ex-Presldent. 

As  In  most  of  Latin  America,  the  right  to 
buy  duty-free  lmjx)rts  Is  one  of  the  chief 
devices  for  pampering  the  Dominican  Army 
Opened  In  1962  by  the  Provisional  State 
Council,  the  military  canteens  have  become 
the  basis  for  a  major  wholesale  Industry  In 
Santo  Domingo  Good  whisky  sells  In  city 
stores  for  $8  50  a  fifth;  It  can  be  bought  by 
the  military  for  S2.50  and  resold  for  a  hand- 
some profit.  The  same  situation  applies  to 
food  and  other  household  Items.  Santo 
Domingo  merchants,  many  of  whom  agitated 
for  Bosch's  overthrow,  complained  when  they 
found  themselves  outflanked  and  putranked 
by  competitors  In  uniform.  The  practice 
was  finally  ended  In  late  September  as  part 
of  the  military  shakeup. 

Principal  architect  of  the  September  coup, 
ex-Presldent  Rafael  F.  Bonnelly,  Is  a  close 
political  adviser  of  Antonio  Imbert.  and  two 
of  his  proteges  sit  on  the  three-man  civilian 
Junta.  This  has  meant  a  windfall  for  Bon- 
nelly's  law  firm,  which  Is  taking  a  50-percent 
commission  from  persons  who  wish  to  col- 
lect old  debts  or  who  seek  restoration  of 
properties,  nationalized  when  the  Trujlllo 
dictatorship  fell.  Claimants  are  Informed 
that  Bonnelly's  law  firm  Is  the  only  channel 
through  which  such  business  can  be  trans- 
acted. 

The  United  States  has  met  with  little  but 
catastrophe  In  Its  efforts  to  bring  a  civilized, 
democratic  government  to  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Its  embassy,  next  door  to  the  old 
Trujlllo  mansion,  was  without  an  ambas- 
sador from  late  September  until  William 
Tapley  Bennett,  Jr..  a  career  foreign  service 


officer  with  previous  experience  In  the 
Dominican  Republic,  was  named  to  the  post, 
January  31.  Some  55  AID  technicians  aban- 
doned the  country  with  the  rupture  of  diplo- 
matic relations,  and  an  intensive  assistance 
program  which  committed  $85  million  to  the 
country  In  the  past  2  years  now  stands  Idle 
The  second-string  diplomats  still  In  charge 
of  the  embassy  display  an  Insecurity  en- 
gendered by  the  Bosch  overthrow,  the  Ken- 
nedy assassination,  the  deterioration  of  the 
Dominican  political  situation  and  the  shake- 
up  now  going  on  In  the  Latin  American 
division  of  the  State  Department. 

The  United  States  had  hoped  to  show  the 
world  through  Its  work  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  a 
sensible  as  well  as  necessary  scheme.  It  must 
now  decide  whether  or  not  to  defend  the 
Dominican  people  against  their  own  army 
and  police.  Elementary  liberties  are  rapidly 
eroding.  Despite  official  promises  of  elections 
within  18  months,  conditions  for  free  elec- 
tions do  not  exist,  and  another  military 
dictatorship  seems  to  be  on  the  way  Again 
we  must  decide  on  which  side  we  stand  In 
Latin  America. 


BULGARIAN  LIBERATION  DAY- 
MARCH  3 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Bulgarian  people  had  their  glorious  days 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  rugged 
mountainous  regions  of  the  Balkan  Pe- 
ninsula these  stanch  and  stouthearted 
fighters  for  their  freedom  had  their 
EKJwerful  kingdom,  a  formidable  force 
there  until  the  coming  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks.  Then,  near  the  close  of  the  14th 
century,  the  newcomers  overran  the  Btil- 
kans  and  the  Bulgarian  state  became  a 
casiialty  of  the  Ottoman  conquest.  Prom 
then  on  Bulgarians  lived  under  the  au- 
tocratic Ottoman  sultans  for  more  than 
400  years.  Throughout  this  long  period 
they  revolted  and  rebelled  against  their 
overlords,  but  they  were  unable  to  regain 
their  freedom  unaided  by  their  friends 
abroad.  In  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of 
1877-78  the  Turks  were  defeated,  and  in 
the  subsequent  peace  treaty  signed  at 
San  Stefano  on  March  3.  1878.  Bulgaria's 
freedom  was  assured.  The  Bulgarians 
were  thus  liberated  with  Russia's  effec- 
tive aid.  and  since  then  March  3  has  be- 
come a  national  holiday  for  the  Bul- 
garian people. 

It  Is  one  of  the  sad  ironies  of  history 
that  these  distant  cousins  of  the  Bul- 
garian people  who  helped  them  to  re- 
gain their  freedom  from  the  Ottoman 
yoke  86  years  ago,  were  determined  to 
rob  the  Bulgarian  people  of  their  free- 
dom 19  years  ago.  That  is  one  of  the 
bitter  fruits  of  the  last  war.  Today 
there  is  no  more  freedom  in  Bulgaria 
than  there  was  when  Bulgarians  lived 
under  the  Ottoman  sultans,  and  the  Bul- 
garian people  suffer  more  under  Commu- 
nist tyranny,  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
godless  fanatics  of  the  Kremlin.  On  the 
86th  anniversary  of  their  liberation  day. 
the  Bulgarian  Independence  Day,  let  us 
all  hope  that  they  will  again  regain  their 
freedom  and  live  in  p>eace  in  their  home- 
land. 


FOREIGN    AID    PLANS    OF    FRANCE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
there  was  ample  evidence  during  the 
consideration  of  the  foieign  aid  bill  last 
year  that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  in 
general  that  the  free  nations  of  Western 


Europe  must  do  more  to  assist  less  de- 
veloped nations.  Everyone  has  pointed 
to  the  unprecedented  prosperity  and 
productivity  of  Western  European  na- 
tions, mostly  because  of  the  great  impe- 
tus given  them  by  the  United  States 
under  the  Marshall  plan,  and  the  desir- 
ability to  have  them  carry  out  major 
foreign  aid  programs  of  their  own.  The 
net  expenditures  of  bilateral  foreign  aid 
funds  from  other  industrialized  coun- 
tries is  far  below  their  capacity  to  con- 
tribute to  the  cause  of  development. 
These  very  seritiments  were  woven  into 
the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  the  foreign  assist- 
ance act  last  year,  and  many  Members 
of  Congress  even  today  reiterate  the  need 
for  Western  Europe  to  take  an  ever-in- 
creasing role  In  a  common  obligation 
with  lis  to  assist  less  developed  nations. 

One  nation  of  Western  Europe  is  pro- 
gressing admirably  toward  this  objective 
by  means  of  a  major  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. That  nation  is  France.  If  all  of 
Western  Europe  were  to  launch  a  cor- 
respondingly ambitious  program,  the  free 
world  would  move  steadily  and  surely 
toward  the  creation  of  afTairs  in  which 
free  societies  could  grow  and  flourish. 

We  now  know  more  of  the  French  ef- 
fort to  formulate  its  foreign  aid  plans 
since  the  recent  release  of  the  so-called 
Jeanneney  report.  This  report  was  writ- 
ten last  year  by  a  government  commis- 
sion appointed  by  President  de  Gaulle 
and  sets  out  French  thinking  on  how  best 
to  assist  nations  that  are  developing.  It 
is  the  main  basis  of  the  whole  foreign 
E>olicy  of  France,  and.  as  such,  is  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  document  that  needs 
to  be  carefully  scrutinized  by  our  Gov- 
ernment for  greater  insight  into  the 
overall  effort  of  France  on  a  global  scale. 

The  central  core  of  the  rejwrt  lies  in 
the  fact,  and  an  inescapable  one,  that 
there  must  be  a  potential  capacity  on  the 
part  of  the  recipient  nation  to  resp>ond 
to  external  aid  by  means  of  diverse  self- 
help  measures.  These  essential  require- 
ments would  include  desire,  effort,  capi- 
tal, social  equilibrium,  education,  and  a 
will  to  drive  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  the  Jeanneney  report  Is 
a  significant  development  in  the  global 
problem  of  aid  to  developing  nations.  It 
points  out  a  path  along  which  France 
seeks  to  lead  the  rest  of  Western  Europe, 
but  alone  if  necessary,  toward  an  ex- 
panding aid  program  primarily  designed 
to  promote  French  influence  through- 
out the  world.  The  paramount  means  of 
accomplishing  this  objective  is  through 
the  use  of  the  tied-aid  principle,  where- 
by recipient  nations  are  required  to  use 
aid  money  in  France,  just  as  required 
by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  summary  of  the  report  of 
the  Jeanneney  Committee  on  French 
Foreign  Aid  Policies,  together  with  two 
other  recent  articles  dealing  with  this 
subject.  One  is  an  article  entitled, 
"France's  Foreign  Aid,"  published  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  January 
28. 1964.  The  other  is  an  article  entitled. 
"The  Will  to  Progress."  written  by  Alice 
Widener,  and  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  of  February  19.  1964. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Ricoro,  as  follows: 
The  Repobt  or  the  Jeannemet  CoMMrrrzE 
ON   Peench    Foreign    An>   Policies 

BACKGROUND 

Instituted  by  a  decree  of  March  12.  1963. 
to  review  Prance's  foreign  aid  program,  the 
committee  headed  by  former  Minister  of  In- 
dustry and  Ambassador  to  Algeria,  Jean- 
Marcel  Jeanneney  submitted  its  findings  to 
the  government  on  July  18,  1963.  The  re- 
port, entitled  "Tht  Policy  of  Cooperation 
With  the  Developing  Nations,"  was  finally 
published  by  the  government  In  a  slightly 
abbreviated  form  on  January  14,  1964.  It 
reflects  the  efforts  of  a  group  of  22  distin- 
guished French  personalities,  for  the  most 
part  drawn  from  the  government  and  the 
academic  world  although  industry  was  also 
represented.  Witnesses  who  appeared  before 
the  committee  included  representatives  of 
labor  and  private  industry  as  well  as  the 
various  parts  of  the  government  concerned 
with  foreign  aid. 

CONTENTS    OF    THE    REPORT 

1.  Reasons  for  extending  aid:  The  study 
eschews  the  idea  of  privileged  market  posi- 
tions and  assured  sources  of  raw  material 
supplies  as  a  valid  motive  for  assisting  the 
less-developed  world.  Rather.  France  has  the 
humanitarian  obligation  to  help  reliev*  the 
misery  of  the  underprivileged.  By  contribut- 
ing, through  enlightened  aid  policies,  to  the 
amelioration  and  eventual  prosperity  of  the 
poverty-burdened  "third  world."  the  prob- 
abilities are  strong  that  the  Western  commu- 
nity will  draw  the  developing  nations  more 
closely  to  it.  What  is  more,  there  has  always 
been  an  inclination  on  the  pest  of  the  French 
people  to  share  Ihelr  skills  in  fruitful  efforts 
abroad  and  to  extend  their  language  and 
culture  to  other  countries.  Indirect  eco- 
nomic and  even  strategic  advantages  will 
flow  from  such  assistance  for.  Inevitably, 
French  aid  is  accompanied  by  industrial 
equipment,  technicians  and  operational  proc- 
esses which  bring  about  a  new  awareness  on 
the  part  of  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
contribution  which  France  can  make  toward 
improving  their  lot.  France  can  realize  cer- 
tain advantages  for  its  defense  arrangements 
through  maintaining  the  good  will  of  the 
less-developed  nations.  Intercontinental  fa- 
cilities for  tracking  purposes,  for  communi- 
cations and  for  transpwrt  can  all  contribute 
greatly  to  Prance's  position  within  the  West- 
em  alliance  as  well  as  with  respect  to  possi- 
ble adversaries. 

2.  Aid  excluded  as  cold  war  Instrument: 
The  Jeanneney  report  maintains  that,  by 
gearing  aid  policy  to  the  needs,  requirements 
and  interesU  of  the  developing  nations  them- 
selves, far  more  political  advantage  will  be 
gained  than  would  be  realized  by  any  short- 
sighted course  which  submerged  assistance 
in  the  shifting  tides  of  cold-war  strategy. 
The  report  recognizes,  however,  that  no  ab- 
solute assurance  exists  that  some  nations 
benefiting  from  Western  aid  will  not  choose 
postures  Inimical  to  the  donors'  Interests. 

3.  Shift  of  aid  emphasis  favored:  The 
study  committee.  In  pointing  to  the  heavy 
concentration  of  French  economic  assistance 
in  France's  former  African  colonies,  recom- 
mends that  the  level  of  that  aid  be  lessened 
as  a  proportion  of  the  total  French  aid  effort, 
although  French-speaking  Africa  would  con- 
tinue to  be  given  a  clear  priority.  The  re- 
port suggests  that  the  aid  burden  In  France's 
former  African  possessions  be  increasingly 
shared  by  Prance's  partners  in  the  European 
ESconomic  Community,  while  France,  In  rela- 
tive terms.  Increasingly  directs  Its  attention 
beyond  the  franc  area.  The  committee  indi- 
cated that  France,  as  a  means  of  encourag- 
ing the  Independence  of  the  recipient  coun- 
tries, should  reduce  the  budgetary  support 
element  of  Its  aid  program. 


4.  Prance's  aid  capacity:  The  committee 
weighed  Prance's  need  to  foster  progress  In 
the  lagging  areas  within  Prance  itself  against 
the  enormous  requirements  of  the  "third 
world"  and  reached  the  conclusion  that  a 
continuation  of  the  present  ratio  of  aid 
expenditures  to  ONP  (about  1.6  percent) 
oould  be  foreseen  but  probably  no  more.  In 
any  case,  the  committee  did  not  think  that 
Prance  could  significantly  increase  the  per- 
centage of  its  national  Income  devoted  to 
foreign  aid  xmtll  the  effcH'ts  of  other  devel- 
oped countries  in  relation  to  their  resources 
approached  that  of  Prance.  Olven  a  con- 
tinued annual  rise  of  6  percent  In  ONP, 
French  aid  outlays  would  Increase  to  NP9.3 
billion  by  1975,  which  would  permit  an  In- 
tensification of  aid  to  traditional  recipients 
and  extension  of  aid  progressively  to  other 
countries  at  the  same  time. 

5.  Aid  tying:  The  committee  stressed  the 
right  of  donor  nations  to  tie  aid  to  their 
commodities  and  technical  services,  as  long 
as  such  tying  is  not  unduly  expensive  com- 
pared to  other  sources  and  the  products  and 
services  are  really  needed  by  the  recipient. 

6.  Prerequisites  for  maximizing  effective- 
ness of  aid :  The  Jeanneney  report  warns  that 
much  of  the  salutary  effect  of  aid  will  be 
dissipated  unless  (a)  The  developing  nations 
are  encouraged  to  form  regional  markets  pro- 
tected during  the  Infant  stages  of  their  In- 
dustrialization from  external  competition; 
(b)  The  economically  advanced  regions  are 
prepared  to  admit  within  their  markets  ex- 
ports of  manufactured  goods  from  the  devel- 
oping communities;  and  (c)  The  industrial- 
ized and  raw  material  exporting  nations  are 
determined  to  establish  a  system  of  inter- 
national accords  to  stabilize  the  supply  and 
prices  of  primary  commodities  as  well  as 
their  exchange  relationships  to  manufactured 
goods. 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Jan. 28, 1964] 

Prance's  Foreign  Am 

(By  Harry  B.  Ellis) 

Paris. — One  aspect  of  French  foreign  aid 
often  overlooked  is  its  virtual  necessity  for 
Prance,  if  the  goals  assigned  to  the  nation 
by  President  de   Gaulle  are  to  be  fulfilled. 

High  on  the  President's  list  of  goals  Is  the 
substitution  of  French  Influence  for  the  di- 
rect control  which  Prance  once  exercised 
as  a  colonial  ruler  throughout  the  world, 
principally  In  Africa  and  southeast  Asia. 

Though  the  empire  Is  gone,  General  de 
Gaulle  believes  Prance's  civilizing  mission 
should  continue,  Including  the  choice  by 
millions  of  black  and  yellow  men  of  French 
culture  and  language  as  their  own. 

The  French  President  speaks  often  of  the 
duty  of  Prance  to  help  underdeveloped  na- 
tions. But  this  duty  implies  a  reward  for 
France — the  reassertlon  of  French  values, 
hence  grandeur  (greatness)  In  parts  of  the 
world  where  direct  French  power  no  longer 
can  reach. 

In  today's  circumstances  such  influence  can 
be  disseminated  only  by  feeding  the  former 
colonies  with  French  cultural,  technical,  and 
economic  assistance.  Including  in  many  cases 
guaranteed  and  subsidized  markets  for  their 
primary  crop  exports. 

The  demands  of  this  program  have  made 
Prance  the  largest  i>er  capita  donor  of  as- 
sistance in  the  world.  Each  Frenchman 
donates  the  equivalent  of  il8  a  year  through 
his  government's  foreign  aid  programs,  com- 
pared with  $8  for  each  American.  French 
assistance  programs  total  just  over  2.4  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  gross  national  product, 
compared  with  1.5  percent  for  the  United 
States. 

The  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development  (OECD),  of  which 
Prance  is  a  member,  lists  Prance  as  spending 
about  $1,300  million  yearly  on  foreign  aid. 
An  official  French  report,  commLssloned  by 
the  Government,  totaled  French  aid  at  $1,400 


million   in    1962,   last   year   for  which   com- 
plete figures  were  available. 

Ninety-flve  percent  of  this  aid  package 
went  to  countries  of  the  franc  zone,  pri- 
marily Algeria  and  14  sub-Saharan  former 
French  colonies  and  trust  territories.  Al- 
geria alone  received  42  percent  of  the  total. 

This  percentage  of  French  GNP  devoted 
to  foreign  aid  Is  regarded  as  a  celling.  Yet 
President  de  Gaulle,  in  an  effort  to  strength- 
en French  Infiuence  in  southeast  Asia  and 
elsewhere,  has  offered  new  assistance  to 
Cambodia  and  Iran,  among  others. 

Where  will  the  additional  aid  come  from? 
Not  by  reducing  assistance  already  being 
given  to  African  recipients,  except  as  those 
former  colonies  grow  beyond  the  need  for 
specific  Items,  especially  direct  budgetary 
support. 

Rather  the  French  Government  intends 
to  devote  to  foreign  aid  a  p>ercentage  of  the 
growth  in  French  national  income  that  will 
keep  the  total  assistance  figure  at  about  2.4 
percent  of  the  nation's  GNP.  Thus  foreign 
aid  levels  roughly  will  reflect  the  perform- 
ance of  the  French  econcxny,  year  by  year. 

This  formula,  according  to  the  French 
Government's  newly  released  report,  will 
double  the  amount  of  French  assistance  by 
1975,  allowing  President  de  Gaulle  ample 
scope  for  extending  French  Influence.  By 
that  date,  the  report  said,  only  60  percent 
of  French  aid  would  be  going  to  the  franc 
zone. 

Authors  of  the  report,  headed  by  Jean- 
Marcel  Jeanneney,  a  former  Minister  of  In- 
dustry and  Commerce,  foresaw  beneflt  to  the 
French  economy  through  the  foreign  aid 
program.  If  "tied  aid"  were  Increased. 

That  Is,  recipients  of  assistance  should  be 
required  to  buy  French  equipment  with  their 
aid  money,  a  practice  already  largely  fol- 
lowed by  Prance  and  by  the  United  States. 
Th\is,  acccM^ling  to  the  report,  French  politi- 
cal and  economic  needs  would  best  be 
served. 

There  Is  Gallic  shrewdness  In  this.  A  weak 
spot  In  the  French  economy,  on  which  the 
government  now  Is  concentrating.  Is  the  fal- 
tering heavy  equipment  Industry,  which 
would  directly  beneflt  from  an  Increaae  in 
tied  aid. 

Such  considerations  have  not  appeared 
In  President  de  Gaulle's  lofty  pronounce- 
ments on  fcMVlgn  aid.  It  is  the  duty  of 
Prance  as  a  great  and  civilized  nation  which 
he  stresses. 

His  ministers  must  work  out  the  ways  in 
which  the  French  economy  can  support  an 
ever-expanding  foreign  aid  program,  which 
the  French  Chief  of  State  regards  as  an  effec- 
tive channel  to  promote  French  grandeur. 


(From  the  Washington    (DC.)    Dally  News. 

Feb.   19,  1964] 

THE  Will  to  Progress 

(By  Alice  Widener) 

Paris,  Prance. — At  long  last  this  troubled 
world  is  provided  with  a  commonsense  doc- 
ument. 

The  recently  released  Jeanneney  report, 
which  deals  with  the  Immensely  difficult 
problem  erf  how  best  to  help  the  developing 
nations,  was  prepared  during  March-July 
1963  by  a  French  Government  commission 
of  21  members  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Jean-Marcel  Jeanneney  at  the  behest  of 
President  de  Gaulle. 

The  Jeanneney  report  was  brought  to 
world  attention  by  General  de  Gaulle  at  his 
last  press  conference.  Though  the  report  Is 
now  a  main  basis  of  French  foreign  policy. 
It  has  been  almost  wholly  Ignored  by  Amer- 
ican correspondents.  This  Is  too  bad.  We 
can  learn  a  lot  from  It.  Not  yet  translated 
Into  English,  the  Jeanneney  report  Is  entitled 
"The  Politics  of  Cooperation  With  the  Devel- 
oping Natlpns." 

The  first  section  is  so  wise,  frank,  and  logi- 
cal that  it  ought  to  be  distributed  through- 
out our  State  Department  and  the  United 
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Nations  where  It  seema.  ala«.  that  cold  facta 
on  developing  nations  are  not  very  warmly 
welcomed. 

The  Jeanneney  report  goes  at  once  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  and  provides  a  brilliant 
explanation  of  the  most  important  factor  In 
the  current  world  situation,  that  Is,  why  the 
advanced  nations  are  advanced. 

After  affirming  that  the  peoples  of  West- 
ern E^arope.  of  North  America,  and  of  a  few 
other  regions  today  enjoy  greater  and  greater 
riches,  the  report  says.  "This  well-being, 
spectacular  but  localized.  Is  the  product  of 
agricultural  and  Industrial  techniques 
which  men  originally  created  In  Europe, 
moved  by  a  spirit  of  scientific  curiosity  and 
by  ambition  brought  to  realization  through 
the  forces  of  observation,  analysis,  reflection, 
calculation.   Invention,  and   experiment." 

The  report  continues.  "Nothing  can  be 
more  pernicious  tham  hope  of  a  miracle  ac- 
complished by  vhese  modern  techniques  In 
favor  of  the  poor  nations. 

"Certainly  It  Is  very  tempting  to  dream 
that  transfer  of  knowledge  can.  In  a  few 
years,  bring  to  disinherited  peoples  the  saxive 
abundance  that  exists  In  those  parts  of  the 
world  where  science  has  permitted  men  to 
achieve  an  astonishing  mastery  over  things. 
"But  IX  the  masses  of  miserable  human- 
ity— rocked  In  the  cradle  of  Illusion — them- 
selves refrain  from  exerting  the  necessary 
efforts,  then  Illusion  will  give  way  only  to 
barren  bitterness  and  perhaps  to  frultleu 
revolt.  The  truth  must  be  told.  It  Is  that 
science  and  Its  techniques  provide  advan- 
tages for  better  living  only  If  the  moat 
severe  conditions  are  met." 

The  "constant  conditions"  necessary  to 
economic  development,  the  report  declares, 
are  "an  ardent  desire  for  prosperity  and  dU- 
posltlon  to  make  the  necessary  effort; 
enough  productive  capital  savings  •  •  •  a 
certain  social  equilibrium  guaranteed  by  ap- 
propriate legislation  which  governments 
and  administrators  know  how  to  preserve 
and  use  In  the  general  Interest." 

Brushing  away  all  notions  that  Instant 
billions  can  create  Instant  human  equality 
everywhere,  the  Jeanneney  report  declares 
bluntly.  "Ambition  for  progress  Is  not  \inl- 
versal.  Certain  men  have  a  concept  of 
existence  that  leads  them  to  disdain  material 
beneflU;  once  their  essential  needs  are  met, 
they  believe  It  Is  unnecessary  to  work.  Oth- 
ers— without  giving  things  much  thought — 
are  resigned  to  their  destiny  through  fatal- 
lam  or  because  their  misery  Is  so  great  they 
cannot  Imagine  anything  better.  If  a  coun- 
try Is  Inhabited  by  such  men.  Its  economy  Is 
Inevitably  stagnant." 

Dismissing  by  Uctful  Implication  the  dan- 
gerous tenets  of  egalitarian  sentlmentallsm, 
the  Jeanneney  report  states.  "The  psychol- 
ogy of  peoples  •  •  •  can  be  affected  for  foreign 
example  and  by  education,  or  by  the  force 
of  propaganda  conducted  by  an  active 
minority. 

"But  the  win  to  work — which  Is  necessary 
for  satisfaction  of  an  appetite  for  prosper- 
ity— often  doesnt  go  along  at  an  equal 
pace." 

Sternly,  the  Jeanneney  report  stresses  and 
warns.  "Material  progress  requires  the 
strongest  kind  of  uninterrupted  physical 
and  Intellectual  effort."  In  this  brief  arti- 
cle. It  is  Impossible  to  do  Justice  to  the 
sincerity,  frankness,  and  wisdom  of  the  Jean- 
neney report  (more  than  400  pages). 

But  the  central  fact  It  stresses — that  there 
are  no  substitutes  for  prudence,  logic,  and 
Inspiration  for  self-dlsclpllne  as  attributes 
for  economic  progress — must  be  recognized. 


THE  LAND  RESOURCES  OP  ALASKA 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     Mr.  President,  "The 
Land  Resources  of  Alaska,"  by  Hugh  A. 


Johnson  and  Harold  T.  Jorgenson  Is  an 
Important  and  remarkable  contribution 
to  the  literature  on  land  use  and  con- 
servation in  Alaska.  I  commend  it 
wholeheartedly  to  all  who  are  in  any 
way  concerned  with  the  relationship  of 
land  use  to  industrial  and  social  devel- 
opment, not  only  in  Alaska,  but  in  other 
public  land  States  as  well. 

The  book,  published  late  in  1963  by 
the  University  Press  for  the  University 
of  Alaska,  sets  forth  the  history  of  land 
use  in  Alaska  and  makes  excellent  and 
cogent  recommendations  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Jorgenson  were. 
for  many  years,  closely  associated  with 
Alaska  land  policy,  having  been  repre- 
sentatives in  Alaska  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  respectively.  They  are  highly 
intelligent,  wise,  and  imaginative  men 
and  have  given  us  a  book  filled  with 
valid  information  and  forthright  advice. 
I  doubt  not  that  "The  Land  Resources 
of  Alaska"  will  form  a  basis  of  future 
land  policy  in  Alaska  as  has  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Jorgenson  and  Mr.  Johnson  in- 
fluenced present  policy. 

Proper  land  use  is  of  wide  interest  in 
the  United  States  today.  There  have 
been  many  proposals,  national  and  local 
in  scope,  to  provide  for  beneficial  devel- 
opment. Many  of  these  proposals  have 
been  advanced  by  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations emphasizing  one  policy  or 
aspect.  The  contribution  which  Mr. 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Jorgenson  have  made 
assumes  an  even  greater  importance  for 
us  because  they  have.  I  believe,  fairly 
considered  the  needs  of  all  groups  and 
classes  within  our  society  and  have  made 
recommendations  which  would  provide 
equitable  and  profitable  adjustments 
among  the  various  and,  at  times,  con- 
flicting interests. 

Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Jorgenson  have 
sought  to  present  a  balanced  and  realis- 
tic assessment  of  Alaska's  economic  po- 
tential. I  think  they  have  succeeded. 
It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  they 
have  had  little  opportunity  to  include 
developments  which  have  occurred  since 
1957  when  they  wrote  the  book.  Oil  ex- 
ploration has  substantially  increased 
and  a  refinery  is  now  operating  at  Nikiski 
on  the  Kenai  Peninsula.  Exploration  of 
other  mineral  resources  is  also  increas- 
ing. There  are  evidences  of  substantial 
interest  in  production  for  domestic  use 
in  the  agriculture  and  forestry  indus- 
tries. Alaskans  are  looking  more  and 
more  to  the  development  of  interdepend- 
ent industries  for  domestic  consumption 
in  an  effort  to  change  the  existing  pat- 
tern of  importing  for  domestic  consump- 
tion and  exporting  raw  materials. 

There  has  been  considerable  progress 
made  along  the  lines  suggested  by  Mr. 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Jorgenson.  It  hardly 
need  be  stated  that  much,  much  more 
has  to  be  done  and  will  be  done.  The 
significance  of  "The  Land  Resources  of 
Alaska"  is  that  it  offers  well-reasoned 
guidelines  for  the  stable,  long-range  de- 
velopment which  Alaskans  seek. 

It  is  my  hope  that  "The  Land  Re- 
sources of  Alaska"  will  have  wide  recep- 
tion and  close  study. 


WHO'S    WHO    IN    AMERICA    SHOWS 

GI    BILL    IS    GREAT    BOOST    TO 

VETERANS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
Dr.  Amos  Yoder.  an  employee  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State,  wrote  an  article  for 
the  April  1963  issue  of  the  Phi  Delta 
Kappan,  entitled  "Lessons  of  the  GI 
Bill." 

In  this  scholarly  article  Dr.  Yoder 
analyzes  the  accomplishments  of  the  GI 
bill  as  reflected  in  the  careers  of  some 
of  the  most  successful  veterans  who 
benefited  from  the  program. 

I  think  this  article  amply  proves  that 
we  have  just  begun  to  reap  the  benefits 
for  the  people  of  this  Nation  of  the  im- 
provements brought  about  by  the  World 
War  II  and  Korean  conflict  GI  bills. 
We  must  continue  this  program  by  en- 
actment of  S.  5.  the  cold  war  GI  bill, 
which  has  been  pending  on  the  Senate 
Calendar  since  July  2,  1963. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  during  hearings  on  S.  5. 
received  testimony  from  some  of  the  top 
educators  of  this  Nation,  and  the  evi- 
dence received  during  those  hearings  is 
fully  borne  out  by  the  excellent  research 
work  done  by  Dr.  Yoder.  A  number  of 
serious  studies,  as  well  as  testimony  re- 
ceived during  the  hearings,  indicate  that 
the  veteran  students  actually  achieved 
higher  grades  than  the  other  students; 
that  about  20  percent  of  those  veterans 
taking  higher  education  under  the  GI 
bill  would  not  have  continued  their  col- 
lege education  without  the  assistance 
offered  by  the  GI  bill. 

Dr.  Yoder  concludes: 

It  seems  clear  that  the  OI  bill  made  an 
important  contribution  to  ovir  society  by 
making  It  possible  for  a  sizable  percentage 
of  talented  men  to  obtain  a  higher  educa- 
tion, which  equipped  them  to  become  leaders 
of  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  each  year  since  Jan- 
uary 31,  1955,  thousands  of  young  men 
have  entered  military  service  for  the  first 
time.  Most  of  them  give  up.  at  the  most 
formative  time  in  their  lives,  the  oppor- 
tunities of  ;,'etting  a  job,  or  going  on  with 
their  education.  However,  in  1963.  only 
about  45  percent  of  our  young  men  to 
age  27  were  called  on  to  do  substantial 
military  service — and  by  substantial  I 
mean  more  than  180  days  or  6  months. 
In  1964,  the  percentage  will  drop  to  42, 
and  in  1965,  only  40  percent  will  see  such 
service.  They  devote  2.  3.  or  4  years  to 
the  service,  and  when  they  get  out  they 
face  the  task  of  finding  work  without 
being  specially  trained  for  a  civilian 
job — and  often  a  good  long  reserve  com- 
mitment staring  them  in  the  face. 

But  we  here  in  Congress  can  do  some- 
thing about  this  situation.  It  is  my  hope 
that  in  the  very  near  future  this  body 
will  take  up  and  pass  S.  5.  in  order  to 
see  that  justice  is  done  for  our  cold  war 
veterans. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  this  article 
by  Dr.  Yoder  to  the  serious  reading  and 
study  by  the  Senators,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article.  "Lesson 
of  the  GI  Bill."  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Lessons  or  the  OI  Bill 

(Scholarship  assistance  to  World  War  II 
and  Korean  conflict  veterans  Is  already  pay- 
ing off  handsomely,  according  to  Mr.  Yoder. 
He  bases  his  conclusions  on  a  study  of  vet- 
erans who  are  listed  In  Who's  Who  in 
America  ) 

(By  Amos  Yoder) 

Anyone  Interested  In  the  problems  of  a 
Federal  program  to  help  students  attend  col- 
lege can  leern  valuable  lessons  from  the  GI 
bill  (Public  Law  346).  This  paper  analyzes 
the  accomplishments  of  the  bill  as  reflected 
In  the  careers  of  the  most  8ucces.if ul  veterans 
who  benefited  from  the  program.  It  also 
reports  the  views  of  a  random  sample  of 
theee  leaders  and  uses  the  Inquiry  to  throw 
light  on  the  Important  problem  of  selecting 
students  to  be  helped  who  would  have  the 
greatest  potential. 

PROBLEMS    or   ADMINISTERING    THE    GI   BILL 

The  GI  bill  as  amended  was  designed  to 
help  all  veterans  receive  a  minimum  of  1  year 
of  training  or  education;  additional  benefits 
depended  on  their  length  of  service. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  was  not  pre- 
pared for  the  mass  demobilization  of  1945 
and  1946,  but  by  the  first  part  of  1947  It  had 
accepted  almost  2,500.000  veterans  for  all 
types  of  training.  About  half  of  these  en- 
tered Institutions  of  higher  lecu-nlng.  There 
naturally  were  growing  pains  for  the  pro- 
gram, particularly  for  the  "on-the-job" 
training,  but  there  were  no  serious  delays 
In  the  admission  of  the  huge  Inflow  of  vet- 
erans Into  the  universities.  The  program 
tapered  off  steadily  after  1947,  so  that  by  the 
end  of  1953  fewer  than  200.000  veterans  were 
In  Institutions  of  higher  learning.  Alto- 
gether about  2.200,000  veterans  received  a 
higher  education  at  a  total  Government 
cost  of  approximately  $5.5  billion.  This  rep- 
resents a  larger  annual  expenditure  than  the 
Federal  scholarship  programs  being  con- 
sidered by  Congress  today. 

A  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives appointed  to  Investigate  alleged 
abuses  In  the  veterans'  training  program 
concluded  that: 

"The  veterans'  training  program  at  the  col- 
lege level,  although  experiencing  some  ad- 
ministrative difficulties,  has  been  carried  out 
successfully.  Participating  colleges  and  uni- 
versities rendered  outstanding  service  in 
training  veterans  under  many  adverse  con- 
ditions." 

The  few  committee  criticisms  of  the  college 
program  were  directed  at  the  difficulties  In 
establishing  standards  for  tuition  rates  and 
at  the  complicated  procedures  for  paying  for 
books  and  supplies.  Also,  many  university 
and  college  officials  warned  that  subsidizing 
the  total  cost  of  the  veterans'  coxirses  led  to 
"education  for  subsistence."  University  ad- 
ministrators suggested  that  an  allowance  be 
given  to  the  veteran  to  permit  him  to  pay 
for  these  purchases  directly.  University  of- 
ficials also  stressed  the  desirability  of  the 
veteran  contributing  to  his  own  education. 
These  suggestions,  however,  did  not  mate- 
rially detract  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
committee  that  the  college  level  program  was 
successful.' 

The  Initial  concern  on  the  part  of  college 
authorities  that  the  huge  Influx  of  veterans 
might  lower  educational  standards  was 
quickly  dispelled  and  the  authorities  made 


strenuous    efforts    to    welcome    and    accom- 
modate the  veteran  students. 

A  number  of  serlour  studies  indicated  the 
veteran  students  actually  achieved  higher 
grades  than  the  other  students.  The  most 
ambitious  analysis  was  made  by  Norman 
Prederlksen  and  W.  B  Shrader.  who  ques- 
tioned and  examined  the  records  of  10,000 
veteran  and  nonveteran  students  in  16 
American  colleges. 

This  study  as  well  as  other  studies  Indi- 
cated that  veterans  did  as  well  or  slightly 
better  than  the  nonveteran  student.'  Shrad- 
er and  Frederlksen  found  that  age  and  ex- 
perience were  among  the  factors  playing  a 
part  In  superior  achievement  by  veterans. 
They  also  discovered  that  students  from  fam- 
ilies whose  Income  was  under  $2,000  a  year 
did  better  than  the  other  students.  The 
authors  concluded :  "It  is  hard  to  escape  the 
Impression  that  the  overachieving  student 
Is  the  one  who  has  had  the  most  to  over- 
come in  the  way  of  economic  and  social 
barriers  to  college.' 

To  sum  up,  the  experience  of  the  GI  bill 
offers  major  lessons  for  programs  of  Federal 
assistance  to  deserving  high  school  students. 
First,  a  large  program  of  Pedersd  aid  can  be 
administered  without  undue  Interference 
with  the  universities  and  without  heavy  ad- 
ministrative burdens.  Second,  permitting  at- 
tendance by  veterans  who  otherwise  could 
not  have  afforded  it  did  not  lower  educa- 
tional standards;  on  the  contrary,  these  stu- 
dents tended  to  make  the  most  of  the  op- 
portunity and  to  get  slightly  higher  grades. 
This  might  well  apply  to  high  school  grad- 
uates today  who  cannot  afford  college. 
Third,  students  should  contribute  to  the 
cost  of  their  education.  Fourth,  payments 
should  be  made  directly  to  the  student  with- 
out cumbersome  regulations  on  how  much 
could  be  spent  for  books  and  supplies. 

LONG-TERM   REST7LTS  Or  THE  01   BILL 

In  order  to  analyze  the  contribution  of  the 
OI  bill  to  the  careers  of  the  veterans  who 
benefited  from  it.  the  authcM-  polled  a  ran- 
dom sample  of  those  who  have  achieved 
recognition  by  being  listed  in  "Who's  Who 
In  America"  (Marquis).  This  sample  re- 
vealed that  a  high  proportion  of  the  veterans 
educated  with  the  help  of  the  OI  bill  have 
become  leaders  In  the  business,  scientific, 
cultural,  and  political  worlds.  They  have 
become  cabinet  officials.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, Governors  of  States,  presidents  and 
vice  presidents  of  large  companies,  and  lead- 
ers In  science  and  cultural  fields.  Approxi- 
mately 1,000  men  who  have  benefited  from 
the  GI  bill  are  now  Included  In  the  1960-61 
listings  of  "Who's  Who."  All  of  these  are 
under  46  years  of  age.  which  Is  a  sizable 
numl>er  when  it  is  realized  that  94  percent 
of  the  men  listed  In  "Who's  Who"  are  older 
than  this. 

Assuming  that  the  age  distribution  of 
those  who  will  be  included  in  the  1980  "Who's 
Who"  will  be  about  the  same  as  today,  about 
12  to  15  percent  of  its  total  listings  will  be 
veterans  who  benefited  from  the  GI  bill. 
This  will  be  an  impressive  achievement  for 
a  limited,  nonselective  program  of  Federal 
assistance  to  higher  education  in  effect  to 
an  Important  extent  for  about  7  years. 

The  value  of  the  GI  bill  becomes  more 
apparent  when  it  is  realized  that  only  about 
8  percent  of  the  total  male  population  who 
were  in  the  age  group  of  19  to  29  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II  utilized  the  GI  benefits  for 
obtaining  a  higher  education.  Yet  about 
30  percent  of  those  listed  in  "Who's  Who"  In 


'  House  Select  Committee  To  Investigate 
Educational,  Training,  and  Loan  Guarantee 
Programs  under  the  GI  Bill.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, 82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Washing- 
ton, DC:  VS.  Government  Printing  Office, 
1952,  pp.  4.  13-22,  65-80. 


*For  a  summary  of  these  studies  see  Nor- 
man Frederlksen  and  W.  B.  Shrader,  "Ad- 
justment to  College — A  Study  of  10.000  Vet- 
eran and  Nonveteran  Students  In  16  Ameri- 
can Colleges."  Princeton.  N.J.:  Educational 
Testing  Service,  1952. 

•Ibid.,  pp.  33-^4. 


that  same  age  group  have  been  educated 
with  the  help  of  the  GI  bill.  In  other  words, 
t^e  education  obt-ilned  under  the  GI  bill 
I  ipe^.rf  to  have  he'ped  in  Increasing  almost 
fourfold  the  number  of  those  listed  in  "Who's 
Who"  in  the  age  group  Including  almost  all 
the  veterans  of  World  War  II. 

One  cannot,  of  course,  conclude  that  the 
GI  bill  is  directly  responsible  for  the  vet- 
erans achieving  recognition  In  "Who's  Who," 
since  many  of  these  men  might  have  con- 
tinued their  education  without  the  GI  assist- 
ance and  thus  have  made  the  same  achieve- 
ments without  it  In  order  to  explore  this 
problem  further,  a  random  sample  of  the 
World  War  n  veterans  listed  In  "Who's  Who" 
was  asked  If  they  would  have  continued  their 
education  without  the  GI  bill.  About  20 
percent  Indicated  they  would  not  have  done 
so.  In  addition,  a  sizable  percentage  would 
have  had  their  education  delayed  "a  few  years 
or  longer"  without  the  help  of  this  program. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  20  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  who  depended  on  the 
GI  bill  for  their  higher  education  is  the  same 
p>ercentage  as  that  of  veteran  students  in  the 
Frederlksen  study  of  the  late  forties  who 
said  they  would  not  or  probably  would  not 
have  continued  their  university  education 
without  the  OI  bill's  assistance.*  This  tends 
to  confirm  the  validity  of  the  author's  sam- 
ple. At  the  same  time,  this  finding  Indicates 
that  those  World  War  n  veterans  who  have 
been  recognized  In  Who's  Who  are  not  a  breed 
apart  from  the  other  World  War  n  veterans 
who  attended  college.  At  least,  the  potential 
leaders  among  the  veterans  of  World  War  U 
depended  on  the  GI  bill  tot  a  higher  educa- 
tion to  the  same  extent  as  did  the  other  vet- 
eran students.  The  fact  that  this  per- 
centage needing  assistance  was  not  higher 
was  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  many  veter- 
ans, while  In  the  Armed  Forces,  had  been  able 
to  save  money  that  was  used  later  toward  an 
advanced  education. 

The  percentage  who  needed  the  OI  bill  to 
continue  their  education  was  highest  among 
educators;  about  one-third  said  they  would 
not  have  continued  their  education  without 
this  assistance.  Apparently,  men  going  Into 
teaching  need  assistance  more  than  others, 
which  supports  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  for  giving  part  of  the 
loans  to  students  who  later  become  teachers. 

The  responses  of  bioslness  leaders  Indicated 
that  a  low  percentage  had  depended  on  the 
GI  bill  for  their  higher  education.  An  obvl- 
oiis  reason  for  this  is  that  an  advanced  degree 
is  less  important  for  business  than  fc»'  aca- 
demic success. 

To  sum  up,  it  seems  clear  that  the  OI  bill 
made  an  Important  contribution  to  our  so- 
ciety by  making  it  possible  for  a  sizable  per- 
centage of  talented  men  to  obtain  a  higher 
education,  which  equipped  them  to  become 
leaders  in  our  society.  About  1,000  have  al- 
ready received  recognition,  and  this  benefit 
of  the  GI  bill  win  beccwne  more  evident  in 
future  years  as  the  veterans  reach  the  age 
at  which  men  normally  receive  recognition. 
For  many  years  It  eased  the  financial  burden 
of  obtaining  an  advanced  education  and  per- 
mitted them  to  make  their  contribution 
earlier  than  they  could  have  without  this 
assistance.  This  help  was  particularly  Im- 
portant to  those  who  later  became  leaders 
in  the  academic  world. 

THE    PROBLEM    OP   SELECTTNC    STODENTS 

The  answers  of  the  veteran  leaders  to  the 
author's  questionnaire  throw  light  on  the 
problem  of  selecting  students  with  the  high- 
est potential  to  become  future  leaders.  The 
present  methods  of  granting  scolarshlps  rely 
heavily  on  grades  and  test  scores,  even 
though  It  Is  generally  recognized  that  neither 
provides  an  adequate  measure  of  a  student'* 


« Ibid.,  p.  34. 
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potential/'  The  Importance  of  test  scores  Is 
Illustrated  In  the  Merit  Scholarship  Corp. 
annual  report,  which  Indicates  that  about 
95  percent  of  "merit  scholars"  (the  top  2  to 
3  percent)  go  on  to  college;  a  large  propor- 
tion of  these  students,  while  not  getting 
merit  scholarships,  are  able  to  obtain  other 
scholarships  by  virtue  of  their  standing  In 
the  merit  tests.  This  95  percent  compares 
with  a  figure  of  about  50  percent  of  high 
school  seniors  In  the  top  25  percent  of  ability 
who  go  on  to  college." 

The  major  approach  to  Improving  the  se- 
lection process  for  sholarshlps  has  been  In 
devising  better  tests  and  considering  other 
factors  such  as  personal  evaluations  by  prin- 
cipals and  teachers.  The  merit  scholarship 
program,  which  covers  90  percent  of  the 
Nation's  high  schools,  has  done  this  consci- 
entiously, but  Its  officials  recognize  the  lim- 
itations of  their  program,  and  they  are  In- 
tensively studying  new  ways  of  selecting  the 
students  with  the  highest  i>otentlal.  The 
1960  annual  report  states: 

"However,  among  superior  students  scho- 
lastic achievement  has  little  relationship  to 
creative  performance.  Similarly,  the  tradi- 
tional measures  of  scholastic  aptitude  are  of 
little  or  no  value  for  predicting  creativity. 
Further.  It  appears  that  teachers  frequently 
give  somewhat  lower  ratings  to  students  with 
more  potential  for  creative  accomplishments 
than  to  students  with  less  potential,  al- 
though all  such  students  generally  receive 
above-average  rating." 

The  report  concludes  that  we  must  develop 
better  measures  of  "creative  potential."  ■ 

It  might  prove  worthwhile  to  analyze  the 
records  of  those  who  have  already  achieved 
recognition  for  noteworthy  achievements  In 
our  society.  We  could  study  their  scholastic 
records,  seeking  clues  that  might  have  sig- 
naled the  fact  that  they  possessed  unusual 
potential. 

The  author  was  able  to  make  such  &n  ex- 
ploratory survey. 

His  poll  of  a  random  sample  of  OI  bill 
students  listed  In  "Who's  Who"  supports  the 
view  that  among  superior  students  an  out- 
standing scholastic  record  bears  little  rela- 
tionship to  creative  performance.  In  the 
sample  from  "Who"s  Who."  only  half  of  the 
respondents  stated  that  they  had  been  In 
the  top  10  percent  of  both  their  high  school 


■  For  an  excellent  discussion  of  limitations 
of  present  methods  of  selecting  those  with 
the  most  potential,  see  Charles  C.  Cole.  Jr., 
'"Encouraging  Scientific  Talent."  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board,  1956. 

•The  estimates  of  the  percentage  of  the 
top  quartlle  of  high  school  students  who 
would  attend  college  If  financial  aid  were 
available  In  general  range  from  about  65  to 
80  percent.  See:  (a)  Statement  by  liir. 
B.aicoTT  In  hearings  on  H.R.  5266  before  the 
Special  House  Subcommittee  on  Education. 
87th  Cong.,  ist  sess..  Washington.  D.C.:  U.S. 
Oovemment  Printing  Office.  Mar.  15.  1861,  p. 
29.  (b)  J.  Kenneth  Little,  In  "A  Statewide 
Inquiry  Into  Decisions  of  Youth  About  Edu- 
cation Beyond  High  School,"  1958.  (Little 
estimated  that  of  the  top  25  percent  of  high 
school  students  In  Wisconsin.  47  percent  did 
not  go  on  to  college:  one-third  to  one-half 
of  these  said  lack  of  funds  was  the  reason.) 
(c)  Robert  J.  Havlghurst.  In  a  memorandxun 
prepared  for  Charles  C.  Cole's  study,  op.  cit. 
( Havlghurst  estimated  that  about  48  percent 
of  the  boys  In  the  top  quarter  of  ability  en- 
tered college;  about  19  percent  more  wanted 
to  go  on  tcT college  but  would  need  aid  to  do 
so.)  (d)  Elmer  D.  West.  "'Background  for  a 
National  Scholarship  Policy. "  American 
Council  on  Education.  1955.  (In  a  siirvey 
of  32,570  seniors.  West  found  that  about  15 
to  25  percent  of  the  students  In  the  top  30 
percent  of  ability  would  be  lost  to  college 
without  additional  financial  aid.) 

'  National  Merit  Scholarship  Corp..  annual 
report  1960. 


and  college  classes.  However,  three-fourths 
were  In  the  top  10  percent  of  their  high 
school  classes.  Ninety-five  percent  of  the 
educators  and  businessmen  had  been  In  the 
top  25  percent  of  their  high  school  classes. 
Thus,  to  assist  a  high  proportion  of  our 
potential  leaders,  assistance  should  be  given 
to  the  top  10  to  25  percent  of  our  high  school 
students,  rather  than  just  the  2  to  3  percent 
identified  by  the  merit  scholarship  examina- 
tions. 

Even  limited  personal  observation  would 
Indicate  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  po- 
litical, business,  scientific,  and  cultural 
leaders  have  not  been  outstanding  students; 
I  e  ,  In  the  top  2  to  3  percent  of  their  classes. 
Psychologists  and  testers  would  be  the  first 
to  admit  the  limitations  of  tests  in  predict- 
ing vocational  success.  Classic  Illustrations 
of  those  who  would  have  been  missed  In  a 
purely  scholastic  test  of  potential  include 
Darwin.  Edison.  Churchill.  and  even 
Einstein. 

Ideally,  therefore,  until  better  testing 
methods  are  devised  the  top  10  to  25  percent 
of  students  In  scholastic  achievement  should 
be  Included  In  a  program  of  assistance.  The 
author  doubts  that  testing  methods  will  ever 
be  devtaed  to  select  students  with  great  po- 
tential from  a  narrower  band.  The  talents 
of  many  high  school  graduates  bud  and 
flower  only  after  educational  experiences 
that  come  after  high  school. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  at  this  point  that 
a  high  proportion  of  high  school  students 
in  the  top  25  percent  of  academic  ability  do 
not  attend  college  for  financial  reasons. 
Studies  of  this  problem  made  by  HolUngs- 
head.  Little.  Havlghurst.  West,  and  others 
Indicate  that  15  to  35  percent  of  these  top 
students  cite  financial  reasons  as  the  major 
cause  of  not  going  to  college.'  A  similar 
percentage  give  other  reasons.  This  waste  of 
valuable  human  resource  underlines  the  im- 
portance of  programs  now  being  considered 
by  Congress  to  encourage  and  assist  deserv- 
ing students  to  obtain  a  higher  education. 

The  views  on  Federal  scholarship  assistance 
of  the  leaders  polled  by  the  author  are  of 
special  Interest  because,  as  beneficiaries  of  a 
program  of  assistance,  they  should  have  in- 
sight Into  Its  {>otentlal  value.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  these  leaders  favored  a  program  of 
Federal  assistance  to  college  students.  There 
was  near  unanimity  In  favor  of  such  assist- 
ance to  graduate  students.  Of  those  favor- 
ing Federal  aid.  70  percent  favored  basing 
benefits  on  need  as  well  as  scholastic  achieve- 
ment. Most  of  those  questioned  favored  in- 
cluding both  loans  and  grants.  Among 
teachers  and  university  administrators,  the 
proportion  favoring  benefits  based  on  need 
and  Including  loans  was  80  to  90  percent. 
A  large  majority  of  all  groups  favored  limit- 
ing the  program  to  students  with  high  or 
moderately  high  grades. 

BuicMAmr 

The  Federal  Government  administered  a 
program  of  assistance  to  higher  education 
under  the  GI  bill  effectively  and  without 
undue  Interference  with  university  admin- 
istration. This  program  is  now  paying  off 
In  terms  of  large  numbers  of  business,  pro- 
fessional, and  cultural  leaders  educated  with 
this  assistance  who  are  making  Important 
achievements  In  many  fields.  About  1.000 
of  these  leaders  have  already  been  recognized 
by  "Whos  Who.""  The  answers  of  a  random 
sample  of  these  leaders  confirm  conclusions 
reached  by  psychologists  and  educators  that 
topnotch  scholastic  achievement  and  test 
scores  are  not  reliable  measures  of  creative 
potential.  It  appears  from  a  preliminary 
exploration  of  this  problem  that  we  would 
have  to  assist  and  encourage  the  top  10  to 
25  percent  of  high  school  students  ranked  by 
scholastic  achievement  in  order  to  Include 
a  high  proportion  of  future  leaders.     With 


encouragement  and  financial  help  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  students  with  leadership 
potential  would  obtain  the  education  neces- 
sary for  the  fiowerlng  of  their  talents. 


'  see  footnote  6. 


BILL  OF  RIGHTS  FOR  CONSUMERS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  recently 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc- 
iNTYREl  addressed  the  Hanover,  N.H.. 
Consumer  Cooperative  Society.  Entitled 
a  "Bill  of  Rights  for  Consumers,"  his  talk 
was  most  interesting  and  effective.  It 
shows  clearly  the  concern  and  under- 
standing of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre]  for  the 
American  consumer. 

Here  is  an  articulate,  telling  example 
of  the  rapidly  growing  interest  and  con- 
cern both  in  the  Congress  and  through- 
out the  Nation  in  the  problems  of  the 
American  consumer.  These  observa- 
tions by  Senator  McIntyre  can  be  read 
with  profit  by  all  who  feel  as  I  do  that 
the  American  consumer — so  long  with- 
out a  voice — is  having  his  voice  heard 
ever  more  clearly  throughout  the  land. 
They  should  be  read  also  by  those  who 
have  yet  to  be  convinced. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Bnx  or  Rights  roR  Consumers 
(By  U.S.  Senator  Tom  McIntyre) 

So^ie  time  ago  I  had  some  visitors  in  my 
office  who  were  very  familiar  with  conditions 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  especially  In  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  I  was  told  that 
it  can  take  2  weeks  for  a  worklngman  to 
earn  a  pair  of  shoes  and  6  weeks  to  earn  the 
money  required  to  buy  a  suit.  These  items 
nre  often  badly  designed,  and  unable  to 
withstand  wear  and  tear,  but  so  few  are  pro- 
duced that  customers  must  wait  in  line  to 
buy  and  may  consider  themselves  fortunate 
If  they  succeed  In  making  a  purchase.  There 
are  several  obvious  reasons  for  this.  First, 
the  Soviet  economy  is  not  very  large  and 
there  is  very  little  left  over  once  the  gov- 
ernment has  taken  such  essentials  as  hous- 
ing, farm  equipment,  military  Items,  and 
other  goods  whose  distribution  Is  dictated  by 
the  state.  Second,  decisions  about  what  can 
be  produced  and  what  raw  materials  can  be 
used  are  made,  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
by  the  state.  Third,  competition  among  pro- 
ducers is  considered  an  unnecessary  luxury, 
so  that  the  goods  on  the  market  are  apt  to 
enjoy  an  effective  monopoly.  The  interests 
of  the  state  are  served,  but  the  consumer  is 
the  orphan  of  the  system.  His  only  recourse 
is  political,  to  tell  his  party  representative 
that  meat  Is  In  short  supply,  or  to  complain 
to  some  government  bureau  about  poor 
quality  of  goods.  It  is  then  for  government 
to  direct  its  unwieldy,  slow-moving  ma- 
chinery and  insensitive  bureaucracy  toward 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  By  this  pro- 
cedure, you  can  doubtless  Imagine,  very  little 
ever  gets  done.  The  Soviet  experience  should 
produce  a  trace  of  skepticism  about  what 
we  think  the  government  can  accomplish 
without  vigilant  consumers  and  a  wide  pub- 
lic understanding  of  consumers'  rights. 

A  rRcz  market  is  the  best  protection 
In  the  American  market,  the  consumer 
Is  king  Our  production  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices Is  sufficiently  large  so  that  essential 
needs,  for  defense  and  other  programs,  can 
be  met  and  still  leave  an  enormous  produc- 
tive capacity  left  over.  That  capacity  is  at 
the  disposal  of  the  American  consumer,  who 
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buys  nearly  two-thirds  of  our  total  output 
of  goods  and  services,  some  $380  billion  worth 
last  year.  The  mere  suspicion  that  some  un- 
met consumer  need  exists  sends  manufac- 
turers scurrying  after  the  market  The  qual- 
ity of  goods  is  maintained  by  competitive  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  manufacturers.  Reason- 
able prices  exist  because  of  competition 
among  sellers.  These  three  factors,  taken  to- 
gether, might  be  called  the  consumers'  Magna 
Charta.  One :  Government  demand  does  not 
exhaust  the  supply  of  goods.  Two:  quality 
Is  sustained  by  competition  among  manufac- 
turers. Three:  fair  and  reasonable  prices 
result  from  competition  among  sellers. 

The  question  I  am  here  to  discuss  with  you 
is  the  consumers'  bill  of  rights  I  have  Just 
described.  How  well  is  It  working?  Is  it 
adequate?  Is  it  a  fair  description  of  how 
consumers  are  treated  in  the  marketplace 
or  is  it  an  expression  of  inadequate  logic, 
misleading  slogans,  and  outmoded  ideas?  I 
say  that  the  consumers'  bill  of  rights  is  very 
much  in  need  of  amendment.  Think  back 
over  your  own  experience  in  the  past  year 
or  so  and  ask  whether  the  three  slogans  I  laid 
down  a  moment  ago  ring  true  in  your  own 
experience. 

CONSUMER     DEMAND     FOR     PTTBLIC     SERVICES 

The  obvious  weakness  in  the  argument 
that  consumers  get  whatever  they  want  is 
found  in  the  sector  of  public  services.  You 
may  want  better  schools  for  your  children, 
a  better  hospital,  Improved  roads,  or  even, 
by  some  quirk,  greatly  expanded  foreign  aid. 
But  you  can't  buy  these  things  with  your 
own  money.  Our  consumer  goods  market 
Just  isnt  set  up  that  way.  We  are  deluged 
with  Beatle  wigs,  Beatle  tee  shirts,  Beatle 
records,  and  other  trivia.  The  pages  of 
sleek  magazines  gush  forth  about  fantasti- 
cally expensive  luxuries.  But  we  are  short 
of  facilities  to  care  for  the  elderly.  We  are 
short  of  teachers  and  classrooms.  Many  of 
our  cities  are  in  the  last  stages  of  shabby 
decay.  I  think  of  these  needs  as  consumer 
needs.  We  are  not  unwilling  to  spend  money 
for  these  purposes,  it  is  Just  that  the  con- 
sumer never  gets  a  chance  to  express  his 
own  sense  of  priorities.  Is  it  right  for  Gov- 
ernment to  make  all  these  decisions  for  us? 
Governments  are  not  all  knowing.  Govern- 
ment can  often  be  exasperatlngly  slow,  al- 
though almost  always  well  intentioned.  In 
the  domain  of  public  services  the  consumer 
is  strangely  silent.  Some  way  must  be 
found  to  restore  his  voice  in  this  critical 
sector  of  our  lives. 


THE  ASSAtn-T  OF  ADVERTISING 

There  is  another  obvlovis  weakness  in  the 
notion  that  consumer  demand  governs  our 
economy.  Who  tells  the  consumer  what  to 
demand?  We  are  beset  with  persuaders,  who 
promise  glossy  satisfaction  by  glossing  over 
the  truth.  Can  anyone  really  believe  that 
"everybody's  talking  about  the  new  De- 
troltmoblle"?  Is  anyone  really  expected  to 
think  that  "the  new  Hatchetface  blEwle  takes 
the  friction  out  of  shaving"  because  It  "rides 
on  liquid  ball  bearings"?  Truth  Is  drained 
of  meaning  by  statements  like  this.  A  con- 
stant. l>esetting  din  of  seductive  voices 
swirls  around  us  day  in  and  day  out.  Ima- 
gine the  thoughts  which  go  through  the 
mind  of  a  teenage  girl  m  she  listens  to  this 
particular  siren  voice:  "Pango  Peach  color 
by  the  X  Corp.  comes  from  east  of  the 
sun  •  •  •  west  of  the  moon  where  each 
tomorrow  dawns  •  •  •  is  succulent  on  your 
lips  and  sizzling  on  your  fingertips  (and  on 
your  toes,  goodness  knows)  and  so  will  be 
your  adventvire  in  paradise." 

It's  all  I  can  do  to  stop  from  choking  when 
I  read  this  kind  of  slick  poetic  prating.  The 
only  kind  of  proof  that  could  ever  be  offered 
for  such  a  statement  Is  that  it  compels  con- 
sumers to  buy.  It  has  no  conventional 
meaning  of  true  or  false.  And  so  the  con- 
sumer's own  rights  of  choice  and  his  own 
awareness  of  his  needs,  are  drowned  out  by 


oceans  of  highly  scented  words.  No,  I  dont 
think  it  is  right  to  believe  that  consimier 
demand  runs  our  economy.  In  modern  huck- 
sterlsm,  truth  is  that  which  sells.  Truth  is 
what  the  advertiser  wants  people  to  believe. 
Truth  is  that  which  is  not  legally  false. 

QUALTTT    COMPETITION 

How  about  the  second  great  pillar  of  the 
consumer's  bill  of  rights?     Is  It  true  that 
competition  leads  to  quality?     The  picture 
that  comes  to  mind  Is  one  of  a  disappointed 
chUd  whose  Christmas  toys  fall  apart  before 
he  can  get  them  out  of  sight  of  the  tree. 
We  think  of  appliances  so  faulty  that  repair 
bills   outpace   the   payments   on    the   goods, 
or  more  time  is  spent  In  the  shop  than  in 
their  place  in  the  home.     And  this  subject 
has   a  somber   side,   with   drugs   that  cause 
harm  to  those  who  take  them,  and  products 
which  cause  harm  In  other  ways. 
PRICE  coMPrrrrioN   and  truth-in-packacino 
The    third    great    principle    of    American 
free  enterprise  as  it  affects  the  consumer  is 
competition    among    sellers.      We    enjoy    a 
measure  of  competition,  but  prices  are  not 
always  lower  as  a  result.     For  Just  one  ex- 
ample, a  housewife  may  look  at  two  pack- 
ages, side  by  side  on  a  supermarket  counter, 
to  try  to  see  which  one  is  the  cheaper.    One 
conteins  9Vi  ounces  in  an  8-cubic-inch  box 
jmd    is    marked    2    for    45    cents.      Another 
contains   7    ounces   in   a    10-cubic-lnch   box 
and  is  marked  "Special,  16  cents  sale,  usual 
price    19   cents."     Not   only   is    the   greater 
quantity   in   a   smaller    box,   but   the   price 
terms  are  so  Jumbled  that  only  a  mathemat- 
ical wizard  can  tell  what  the  product  ac- 
tually  costs.      I   have    Joined    with    Senator 
Phil  Hart,   of   Michigan,   in   offering   a   bill 
in  the  Senate  that  would  protect  competi- 
tion by  enforcing   sUndards  of  fairness   In 
packaging  and  labeling,  the  so-called  truth - 
In-packaging  bill.    Senator  Hart  tells  a  story 
of  buying  a  frozen  cherry  pie.     The  picture 
on    the    package    showed    it   bursting   with 
cherries.    But  they  found  a  meager  39  cher- 
ries in  the  whole  pie  when  it  was  cut  open 
at  the  dinner  teble.    If  products  are  to  com- 
pete fairly,  misleading  packaging  practices 
must  be  brought  to  an  end.     The  structure 
of  the  antitrust  laws,  passed  to  protect  com- 
petition and  the  health  of  our  free  enter- 
prise market,  must  be  updated  constantly. 
A  man  does  not  stay  healthy  because  he  once 
ran  a  mile  in  his  college  days.    Nor  will  our 
markets  stay  trim  and  vigorous  as  the  result 
of  one  or  two  laws  passed  years  ago  to  pro- 
tect competition. 

Free  competition,  fair  marketing  practices, 
and  the  operation  of  strong  consumer  pref- 
erence will  not  maintain  our  economy  all  by 
themselves.  We  must  safeguard  these  vital 
forces,  the  way  we  safeguard  health.  For  the 
rights  of  the  consumer  are  recognized  only  in 
a  vigorous  free  market  economy.  It  Is  the 
duty  of  all  who  would  serve  the  consumer's 
Interest  to  keep  that  free  market  in  the  most 
vlgoroxis  possible  condition. 


cooPERA-noN  wrrH  the  federal  government 
With  a  lively  free  market  In  operation,  we 
may  profitably  ask  about  cooperation  by  the 
Federal  Government,  which  performs  many 
vital  activities  of  interest  to  consumers,  such 
as  standards  testing.  A  little-known  but 
very  fine  agency  of  the  Government  is  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  which  sets 
standards  of  weight  and  measurement  and 
tests  many  consumer  products.  Last  year  I 
wrote  to  congratulate  Dr.  Astln,  Its  Director, 
after  learning  that  they  had  tested  the  mile- 
age recorders  in  rented  cars  to  make  sure  the 
consiuner  gets  a  fair  break  on  the  road.  We 
give  too  little  thought  to  such  agencies  which 
are  doing  almost  dally  battle  on  the  con- 
sumer's behalf.  Other  activities  Include  fair 
labeling  requirements,  drug  safety,  air  and 
rail  safety,  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws, 
and  the  regulation  of  securities  exchanges, 
natural  gas  and  electricity  rates.  Congress 
considers  hundreds  of  laws  which  affect  the 


consumer,  many  of  them  put  forward  by 
various  special  interest  groups.  I  am  a  strong 
believer  In  the  partnership  of  Federal  and 
local  groups.  I  shall  always  support  the 
helpful,  cooperative  effort  which  brings  men 
and  women  together,  to  work  together,  each 
contributing  what  he  knows  best  for  a  sound 
result. 

A    CONGRESSIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR    CONSUMERS 

I  have  Joined  in  offering  a  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  provide  for  a  Select  Committee  for 
Consumers.  Such  a  committee  would  have 
a  trained  staff  familiar  with  the  way  our 
laws  are  maule.  The  committee  members 
would  meet  and  hold  hearings  on  consumer 
problems.  Federal  agencies  would  be  asked 
to  appear  to  describe  their  programs.  This 
would  be  a  helpful  fortim,  from  which  con- 
sumers could  learn  more  about  the  activities 
of  Government  and  the  Congress  could  learn 
more  about  the  needs  of  consumers. 

AN  OFFICE  OF  CONSUMERS 

I  Joined  with  the  late  Senator  Kefauver. 
a  great  champion  of  consumers'  rights,  in 
offering  a  bill  to  create  an  Office  of  Con- 
sumers in  the  executive  branch.  Such  an 
office  would  keep  track  of  enormous  Govern- 
ment programs  such  as  housing,  agriculture 
price  supports,  food  and  drug  regulation, 
and  press  for  specific  program  objectives  of 
Interest  to  consumers.  The  Office  would  have 
a  voice  in  the  enormously  complex  Federal 
regulatory  proceedings  that  preoccupy  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  and  others.  The 
Office  would  have  a  great  part  to  play  in 
public  education.  How  true  it  is  that  we 
devote  much  thought  to  making  money  and 
very  little  to  spending  it.  Some  kind  of 
public  education  effort  is  certainly  called  for. 
although  much  thought  will  have  to  be  given 
to  its  precise  outlines. 

THE  BASIC  RIGHTS  OF  CONSUMERS 

President  Kennedy  said  the  consumer  had 
certain  basic  rights:  "The  right  to  safety, 
the  right  to  be  Informed,  the  right  to  choose, 
the  right  to  be  heard." 

I  agree  with  those  rights.  The  free  market 
should  provide  effective  freedom  of  choice. 
It  should  provide  competition  for  quality. 
It  should  provide  competition  in  price. 
These  are  fundamental  characteristics  of  the 
American  free  market  system  and  must  re- 
main so.  The  Government,  in  partnership 
with  us  all,  should  help  provide  for  consumer 
safety,  for  accurate  information,  for  free 
choice,  and  an  adequate  hearing  for  con- 
sumers. 

I  pledge  my  service  In  the  Senate  to 
strengthening  that  free  market  and  to 
vitalizing  that  sjrstem  of  cooperation.  I  will 
press  for  the  recognition  of  consiuners' 
rights,  so  long  as  they  do  not  weaken  con- 
sumers' freedoms.  The  Government  should 
not  do  the  consumer's  Job,  but  the  con- 
sumer should  not  be  mistreated  in  the 
marketplace.  I  wish  there  was  time  here  to- 
night to  talk  about  the  Important  measures 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study  in  the 
last  year.  One  would  be  the  new  securities 
legislation  to  protect  the  consumer  who  piu"- 
chases  securities  over  the  counter.  Another 
would  be  a  measure  to  restrain  the  use  of 
detergents  that  do  not  decMnpose,  thus 
protecting  the  quality  of  water  in  the  home. 
Another  would  be  the  truth-in-lending  bill 
to  require  the  disclosure  of  Interest  rates  on 
a  formula  aimed  at  a  fair  statement  of  the 
annual  Interest  rate.  I  would  be  happy  to 
discuss  any  of  these  measures  with  you. 

It  is  important  few  us  to  realize  that  the 
free  consumer,  endowed  with  choice, 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  niarket  and  its 
products,  and  alert  to  qtiality'ln  goods  and 
services.  Is  the  very  mainstay  of  our  way  of 
life.  The  Interest  of  the  consumer  must  be 
represented,  not  Just  In  government,  but  at 
all  levels  of  our  economic  life.    The  remedy 
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for  errors  of  taste,  lack  of  knowledge,  or  Im- 
perfect competition  Is  not  In  the  Congress 
alone,  or  In  the  legislatures  alone,  or  m  the 
courts  alone  It  Is  In  the  leadership  of  those 
who  care  deeply  about  the  mregnty  of  our 
economic  life  Such  men  .md  women,  the 
consumers  of  America,  shall  elevate  excel- 
lence and  make  of  It  the  very  hallmark  of 
American  life. 


JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE  CON- 
TRIBUTES TO  IMPROVED  MEAS- 
UREMENT OF  THE  COST  OP  LIV- 
ING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  today  re- 
lejising  a  newly  constructed  Consumer 
Price  Index.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  is 
holding  simultaneous  user  conferences  in 
Washington.  New  York.  Boston.  Atlanta. 
Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles.  The  purpose 
of  these  conferences  is  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  new  index. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  significant  news 
to  economists  and  statisticians,  but  it  is 
also  extremely  important  to  every  con- 
sumer. The  channcs  which  have  been 
made  in  this  index  by  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics  will  provide  all  of  us  as 
consumers  with  a  far  better  measure  of 
our  cost  of  living  and  the  way  in  which 
it  is  changing. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  always  felt  that 
as  a  Senator  I  had  to  meet  a  number 
of  different  types  of  responsibilities 
One  of  these  responsibilities  is  to  assess 
the  job  which  Government  agencies  do 
on  behalf  of  their  constituency;  namely, 
the  American  people.  As  chairman  of 
the  Statistics  Subcommittee  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  job  being 
performed  by  the  agencies  of  our 
Government  which  provide  data  on  the 
operation  of  our  economy. 

One  of  the  best  jobs  in  this  entire  area 
is  being  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.     However,  my   subcommittee 
was  anxious  to  see  whether  improvements 
could  be  made  in  the  statistics  being  pro- 
vided by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics.   Therefore,  in  May  of  1961  we  con- 
ducted hearings  on  the  general  quality 
of     these    statistics.     Experts,     in     the 
theory,  practice,  and  use  of  price  statis- 
tics were  invited  to  give  advice  to  the 
subcommittee    on    possible    changes    in 
these    statistics.     Our    first    conclusion 
was  that  no  country  in  the  world  has 
better  price  statistics  than  the   United 
States.    Our    second    conclusion,    how- 
ever, was  that  some  improvements  were 
still  both  possible  and  desirable. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  delighted  to  say 
that  most  of  the  improvements  which 
my  subcommittee  recommended  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  have  now  been  in- 
corporated in  the  new  index  which  is  be- 
ing announced  today. 

Several  of  the  latest  advances  in  sta- 
tistical techniques  have  been  adopted  in 
assembling  the  basic  data  for  the  index. 
One  of  these  is  the  exterisive  use  of  prob- 
ability sampling  methods  to  select  the 
cities  and  retail  establishments  from 
which  data  are  gathered  and  the  list 
of  items  included  in  the  market  basket 
on  which  price  quotations  are  obtained 
from  month  to  month.    This  procedure 


is  designed  to  minimize  any  possible  up- 
ward or  downward  bias  in  the  index. 

Another  significant  accomplishment  is 
the  application,  for  the  first  time  In  any 
country,  of  replicated  .samples,  that  is. 
a  number  of  independent,  matched  sam- 
ples, to  a  price  index  operation  as  large 
and  complex  as  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex This  technique  will  enable  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  to  estimate  the 
accuracy  of  the  index,  an  objective 
which  the  subcommittee  has  advocated 
because  of  the  precision  with  which  the 
index  is  applied  in  many  of  its  uses. 

Development  of  an  updated  weight 
structure  for  the  index  implements  a  rec- 
ommendation of  my  subcommittee  that 
comprehensive  weight  revisions  should 
be  made  on  a  regular  schedule  at  least 
once  every  10  years.  The  last  previous 
revision  of  the  weighting  factors  had 
been  introduced  in  January  1953.  Be- 
fore then,  no  definite  schedule  for  weight 
revisions  had  been  followed,  and  they 
had  been  made  only  after  long  periods 
of  depression  or  war  conditions  had 
changed  the  manner  of  living  of  the 
population  so  drastically  that  there  were 
serious  questions  about  the  continued 
reliability  of  the  index. 

The  coverage  of  the  index  has  been 
extended  to  include  single  workers  living 
alone,  whereas  It  formerly  was  limited 
to  families  of  urban  wage  earners  and 
clerical  workers.  This  Is  the  first  step 
toward  implementing  the  subcommittee's 
recommendation  for  expanded  coverage 
of  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  In  the 
course  of  obtaining  basic  data  needed 
for  revising  the  Index,  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  jointly  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  made  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  consumer  expenditures  of 
families  living  in  rural  areas.  At  some 
time  In  the  future.  It  may  be  possible, 
on  the  basis  of  these  data,  to  extend  the 
coverage  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
further  to  Include  rural  nonfarm  con- 
sumers. 

The  price  data  base  for  the  Index  has 
been  improved  Price  quotations  are  now 
being  obtained  on  some  400  Items  com- 
pared to  approximately  325  previously. 
Also  price  quotations  are  from  a  more 
representative  selection  of  outlets  em- 
bracing a  large  variety  of  kinds  of  stores, 
located  in  suburbs  as  well  as  In  central 
cities  of  metropolitan  areas.  For  the 
former  Index,  quotations  were  obtained 
mostly  in  the  central  cities  of  metropol- 
itan areas. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  also 
following  a  recommendation  of  my  sub- 
committee for  more  complete  documen- 
tation of  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
Documents  are  now  being  distributed 
which  will  assist  users  in  making  the 
transition  to  the  revised  index,  and  a 
series  of  conferences  with  users  is  being 
held  today  at  several  locations  around 
the  country.  Within  the  next  few 
months,  the  Bureau  advises  that  it  plans 
to  issue  more  comprehensive  documents 
describing  in  considerable  detail  the  im- 
proved Consumer  Price  Index  and  the 
basis  upon  which  it  is  compiled. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  also 
providing  for  continuing  concentrated 
research  on  various  problems  of  index 
number    methodology,   particularly   the 


problem  of  adjusting  for  quality  changes 
in  making  price  comparisons.  A  re- 
search unit  has  been  established  for  this 
piu-pose. 

What  is  the  practical  significance  of 
all  this''  Mr.  President,  the  answer  in 
one  word  is  "knowledge  '  We,  in  the 
Congress,  and  the  American  people  gen- 
erally are  going  to  be  better  informed 
at>out  the  prices  which  we  all  pay  for 
consumer  goods  and  services  as  a  result 
of  these  changes  which  my  subcommittee 
first  recommended. 

Such  information  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance in  an  economy  as  complex  and 
diversified  as  ours.  I.  for  one.  feel 
strongly  that  prices  generally  are  going 
to  be  rising  in  the  near  future  and  that 
we  are  going  to  be  faced,  as  a  nation 
with  serious  inflationary  forces.  We 
need  to  know  the  true  nature  of  this  in- 
flation before  we  can  combat  it.  These 
changes  being  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  as  a  result  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  my  subcommittee,  will 
give  us  that  knowledge  about  the  in- 
flationary dangers. 
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SECRETARY     WIRTZ     AND    EDUCA- 
TORS   CALL    FOR    LONGER    EDU- 
CATIONAL PERIOD 
Mr.  PROXMIRE      Mr.  President,  last 
year  I  introduced  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  States 
should    provide   for   compulsory   school 
attendance  to  at  least  18  years  of  age  or 
the  completion  of  high  school,  which- 
ever occurred  earlier. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposal  was  to 
provide  encouragement  to  the  States  to 
provide  compulsory  education  or  voca- 
tional training  to  students  so  that  they 
would  be  equipped  to  work  in  this  auto- 
mated society  of  oiu-s. 

Also  the  resolution  if  implemented  by 
the  States  would  have  the  desirable 
consequence  of  sharply  reducing  unem- 
ployment as  the  large  number  of  high 
school  dropouts  who  are  out  of  school 
and  out  of  work  would  go  back  where 
they  belong — to  school. 

Recently  Secretary  Wirtz  has  come 
out  strongly  in  favor  of  extending  the 
school  age.  Fred  Hechniger  in  his  fine 
column  In  the  Sunday  New  York  Times 
comments  on  this. 

A  recent  article  In  the  Washington 
Post  reports  that  most  educators  also 
favor  the  extension  of  schooling. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  these 
two  articles  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  From   the  New  'Vork  Times.   Mar.   1.   1964 1 

More  School?— Wirtz  Call  To  Extend  EDtJ- 

CATiON  May  Speed  Revirw  or  Goals 

(By  Fred  M   Hechlnger) 

Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wlllard  Wirtz  last 

week   added   his   voice   to  growing  demands 

for  the  extension  of  public  education.     He 

asked  that  the  compulsory  education  age  l>e 

raised   to   18.   Instead  of   the    16-year   cutoff 

now  in  force  In  most  SUtes.  and  that  2  years 

of    free    public   education    beyond    the    high 

school  be  provided  for  all  youths. 

In  part,  this  plea  parallels  earlier  recom- 
mendations by  the  Educational  Policies  Com- 


mission of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion. The  commission  also  urged  that  two 
additional  poet-high  school  years  be  added  to 
the  public  education  program,  but  failed  to 
make  It  clear  whether  this  would  be  under 
high  school  or  college  auspices. 

While  the  commission,  representing  the 
views  of  organized  public  school  administra- 
tors, stressed  as  the  major  purpose  of  Its 
proposals  the  Intellectual  maturing  of  young 
people.  &Cr.  Wirtz  looked  primarily  at  the 
place  of  American  youth  In  a  changing 
economy.  He  asked  for  the  schools  to  step  In 
for  two  major  reasons: 

To  reduce  unemployment.  The  Secretary 
said  that  about  2  million  of  the  3.5  million 
youths  between  the  ages  of  16  and  19  should 
be  removed  from  the  labor  market  by  being 
returned  to  school. 

To  upgrade  the  Nation's  manpower.  By 
offering  2  years  of  post-high  school  techni- 
cal or  vocational  training,  the  schools  would 
be  able  to  reduce  the  number  of  unskilled 
workers,  for  whom  there  are  ever  fewer  job 
opportunities,  and  Increase  the  number  of 
those  who  can  fill  jobs  In  the  modern  tech- 
nology. 

REGULATING    LABOR     8UPPLT 

The  use  of  the  schools  to  regulate  the 
labor  supply  Is  not  a  new  Idea.  The  labor 
movement's  successful  battle  against  cbUd 
lat>or  was  closely  related  to  the  extension  of 
universal  education,  first  through  elementary 
and  later  through  high  school.  In  reverse, 
the  reduction  of  the  basic  secondary  school 
curriculum  In  the  Soviet  Union  from  10  to 
8  years  In  the  so-called  school  reform  of 
1953  was  linked  to  the  desperate  labor  short- 
age as  a  result  of  the  high  casualty  and  low 
birth  rate  during  World  War  11. 

Nevertheless,  the  Wirtz  proposals  contain 
elements  of  controversy.  Public  school  ob- 
servers will  fear  that,  without  simultaneous 
changes  In  the  content  of  what  the  schools 
teach,  motivation  will  go  Into  a  tailsnln. 
Already  plagued  with  a  sizable  dropout  prob- 
lem, the  schools  will  worry  lest  the  feeling 
that  young  people  are  simply  being  kept  In 
school  may  Invite  an  even  more  serious  lack 
of  purpose. 

Sociologists  have  pointed  out  that,  where- 
as teenagers  in  agrarian  America  used  to  be 
a  family  asset.  In  today's  urban.  Industrial- 
ized society  they  are  a  liability.  Young 
people,  of  course,  sense  this,  and  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  useful  purpose  or  aim.  In  school 
or  out,  they  tend  either  to  drift  or  to  rebel. 
In  addition,  an  alarming  number  of  youths, 
largely  from  the  urban  slums,  are  unem- 
ployed and  out  of  school,  not  because  they  . 
have  spent  an  Insufflcleiitly  long  time  In 
school  but  rather  because  they  failed.  In  their 
early  grades,  to  acquire  the  skills  needed  to 
get  ahead  either  In  schools  or  In  jobs. 

None  of  these  objections  Is  a  valid  answer 
to  Mr.  Wlrtz's  legitimate  concern  with  the 
place  of  young  people  in  the  economy.  So- 
lutions probably  will  have  to  be  sought  in  a 
combination  of  steps  which  may  Include  the 
following: 

POSSIBLE    SOLUTION 

1.  A  new  concept  of  the  early  years  of 
schooling.  For  children  In  econc«nlcally  and 
socially  backward  neighborhoods,  those  early 
years,  beginning  In  nursery  school,  must 
combine  community  efforts  to  offset  home 
deficiencies  with  crash  programs  in  reading, 
mathematics,  and  early  science. 

The  crux  of  the  program  would  be  to  con- 
dition the  vast  majority  of  children,  regard- 
less of  their  background,  for  a  successful 
school  career  by  tailoring  the  first  few  years 
of  school  to  their  specific  needs. 

2.  A  drastic  overhaul  of  vocational  educa- 
tion In  high  school.  This  would  assure  that 
the  noncollegebound  student  could  attend 
school  with  the  assurance  of  being  fitted 
Into  tomorrow's  job  market. 

3.  Greater  differentiation  among  the  types 
of  posthlgh  school  education  opportunities. 


Instead  of  making  the  additional  2  years 
asked  for  by  Mr.  Wirtz  a  stretchout  of  tra- 
ditional high  school  or  carbon  copy  of  the 
traditional  liberal  arts  college  program  for  all. 
there  would  have  to  be  a  large  variety  of  In- 
stitutions. Many  would  be  technical  Insti- 
tutes, training  technicians,  and  science  aids. 
They  would  provide  the  cluster  of  anywhere 
from  four  to  seven  assistants  estimated  to  be 
needed  for  every  university-educated  engi- 
neer and  scientist  in  the  future.  They 
would  also  train  great  numbers  for  the 
service  Industries  which  now  rely  too  much 
on  unskilled  labor,  with  the  result  of  de- 
teriorating service  to  the  public. 

TECHNICAL    INSTlTU'lIS 

The  concept  of  the  technical  Institutes 
has  been  applied  on  the  most  extensive  mass- 
education  basis  In  the  Soviet  Union,  where 
the  technlkums  train  manpower  ranging 
from  railroad  workers  to  technicians  for  pre- 
cision laboratories.  The  Soviet  Institutions 
have  suffered  from  belrg  too  narrowly  voca- 
tional, but  the  deeply  rooted  general  educa- 
tion tradition  In  the  United  States  should 
be  able  to  avoid  such  limitations  here. 

4.  A  less  rigid  Interpretation  of  school 
years.  Instead  of  Insisting  on  12  or.  If  Mr. 
Wlrtz's  recommendations  are  adopted,  14 
years  of  consecutive  attendance.  It  may  have 
to  be  made  easier  for  high  school  and  post- 
high  school  students  to  shuttle  back  and 
forth  between  job  and  classroom.  This  wou'd 
give  many  students  a  less  straltjacketed  feel- 
ing. 

All  of  this  will  cost  money.  It  Is  Inevitable 
that,  left  to  present  local  and  State  financ- 
ing, a  stretchout  of  education  would  merely 
spread  the  dollar  support  even  thinner.  This 
would  lower  the  quality  of  schooling.  The 
question,  therefore.  Is  whether,  since  Mr. 
Wirtz  Is  attacking  a  national  rather  than  a 
local  problem,  his  recommendations  will  lead 
to  a  rethinking  of  the  contributions  to  be 
made  by  Federal  aid. 


(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Feb. 26, 1964) 
Proposals  To  Extend  Schooling  Supported 
BY  Most  Educators 
(By  Maurlne  Hoffman) 
Proposals  by  Labor  Secretary  W.  Wlllard 
Wirtz  to  Increase  compulsory  education  re- 
quirements and  extend  free  education  beyond 
high  school   are  being  greeted  warmly  but 
with  some  reservations  by  educators. 

The  proposal  to  provide  free  education  for 
2  years  after  high  school  Is  perhaps  less  con- 
troversial than  the  proposal  to  require 
youths  to  attend  school  2  years  longer. 

The  first  proposal  may  be  seen  as  the  logi- 
cal outgrowth  on  the  current  well-estab- 
lished movement  to  set  up  Junior  colleges 
that  enable  youths  to  secure  2  years  of  low- 
cost  Instruction 

But  with  national  concern  over  dropouts 
(the  one  In  every  three  pupils  who  falls  to 
finish  high  school)  a  relatively  recent  mat- 
ter, raising  the  compulsory  school-leaving 
age  seems  a  more  thorny  Issue. 

This  was  pointed  out  by  Daniel  Schrelber, 
head  of  the  project  on  school  dropouts  for 
the  National  Education  Association. 

Noting  that  some  States  permit  pupils  to 
leave  school  when  they  are  14  or  have  fin- 
ished the  eighth  grade  If  they  have  the  prom- 
ise of  employment,  Schrelber  called  Wirtz' 
proposal  revolutionary. 

For  example,  among  the  States  that  per- 
mit youths  to  end  their  schooling  before  the 
age  of  16  are  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Iowa, 
Kansas.  Colorado.  MUsourl,  Maine,  and 
South  DakoU. 

Many  States,  however,  have  16  as  the  mini- 
mum school-leaving  age.  and  three  States. 
Oregon.  Ohio,  and  Oklahoma,  require  youths 
to  be  18  or  to  have  finished  high  school  be- 
fore ending  formal  education. 

Schrelber  said  that  he  would  favor  rais- 
ing the  compulsory  attendance  age  to  18  only 


If  "we  are  willing  to  develop  new  curricu- 
lum." 

Most  dropouts  flunk  two  or  three  subjects 
before  quitting  school,  he  said,  and  are  not 
suited  for  either  present  academic  or  voca- 
tional school  programs. 

"If  we  Just  give  them  a  watered-down  aca- 
demic course,"  h.e  said,  "they  will  misbehave 
in  school,  the  role  of  the  teacher  will  be  that 
of  a  policeman  and  there  will  be  a  greater 
outcry  for  social  adjustment  classes." 

He  suggested  work-study  activities  and 
preparation  for  employment  In  the  service 
trades  as  a  partial  solution  to  the  problem 
of  a  new  curriculum. 

Somewhat  similar  views  were  given  by 
Washington  School  Superintendent  Carl  P. 
Hansen,  who  said  he  favors  two  kinds  of  post- 
high  school  education  free  to  all. 

One  Is  the  Junior  college  and  high-level 
technical  school  and  the  other  Is  a  lower 
type  of  academic  and  vocational  training 
suited  to  the  slower  learning  youth. 

Hansen  said  that  raising  the  school  leaving 
age  is  inevitable  because  of  the  changing 
needs  of  our  technical  society  but  that  the 
kind  of  program  ought  to  be  developed  that 
Is  attractive  to  the  youth  who  drops  out  now. 
"About  35  percent  of  Washington  young 
people  drop  out,"  he  continued,  "due  to  lack 
of  Interest.  If  Interest  is  not  gained,  to  re- 
quire them  to  stay  in  school  by  force  of  law 
is  a  useless  exercise,"  the  Superintendent 
commented. 

More  work-study  programs  and  activities 
to  teach  high  school  students  marketable 
skills  so  that  they  can  be  assured  of  a  job 
when  they  leave  school  are  needed,  he  said. 
Homer  O.  Elseroad.  deputy  superintendent 
of  Montgomery  County  schools,  noted  that 
there  is  a  bill  before  the  Maryland  Legislature 
to  Increase  the  compulsory  school  attendance 
age  from  16  to  17. 

"I'm  In  favor  of  adding  a  couple  of  years," 
he  said,  "if  the  community  will  support  the 
kinds  of  educational  programs  necessary  to 
make  these  years  worthwhUe  for  aU  chil- 
dren. 

"We  don't^  really  know  yet  what  these 
programs  will  be.  But  we  do  know  that  It 
won't  do  much  good  to  keep  on  with  what 
we  are  doing  for  2  more  years  and  try  to 
force  everybody  Into  It." 

The  proposal  to  add  2  years  of  free  public 
education  beyond  the  high  school  Is  "not 
a  radical  proposal  at  all  In  our  estimation," 
according  to  Edmund  J.  Gleazer,  Jr.,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  American  Association  of 
junior  Colleges. 

The  association  says  that  attendance  at 
recognized  junior  colleges  and  community 
colleges  Increased  nearly  15  percent  last  year 
from  about  800,000  to  nearly  950,000  natlon- 
vsrlde. 

Recently  the  Educational  Policies  Com- 
mission of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion called  for  2  years  of  free  education  be- 
yond the  high  school. 

There  now  are  about  700  recognized  Junior 
colleges  with  about  425  being  publicly  sup- 
ported. Tuition  at  some  public  colleges  Is 
free  and  at  other  colleges  It  runs  to  $325. 

Most  publicly  supported  junior  colleges 
have  an  "open  door"  policy  and  take  every 
student  who  wishes  to  enter  who  has  a  high 
school  diploma  or  equivalent. 

About  20  to  25  new  junior  colleges  open 
their  doors  each  year. 

California  has  pioneered  In  free  junior 
colleges  and  now  has  a  State  network  of  72. 
Florida  has  29,  which  charge  low  tuition,  and 
Junior  colleges  have  been  set  up  extensively 
in  New  York,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Wash- 
ington. 

Other  States  also  are  moving  ahead  In  this 
field.  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  passed  laws  In 
1963  permitting  the  local  financing  of  junior 
colleges  and  North  Carolina  and  New  Jersey 
passed  similar  laws  in  1962. 

The  President's  Committee  on  Public  High- 
er Education  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
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reported  to  be  considering  recommending  the 
creation  of  a  public  Junior  college  here. 

There  are  public  Junior  colleges  In  Mont- 
gomery and  Prince  Georges  Counties,  but 
none  In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  north- 
ern Virginia 

George  Mason  College  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  offers  2  years  of  college  Instruction 
in  northern  Virginia  but  Is  solely  for  stu- 
dents who  want  to  transfer  to  4-year  In- 
stitutions. 


WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  PROTESTS 
PLYING  IN  A  $750  MILLION  SUPER- 
SONIC FXX> 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  has  recently  raised 
serious  and  sober  questions  over  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
ceeding as  rapidly  as  it  has  been  with 
huge  appropriations  for  the  commercial 
supersonic  airliner. 

I  share  that  questioning  concern  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  in  spades.  We  have 
already  appropriated  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  for  this  gigantic  leap  forward  at 
a  time  when  we  are  being  reminded  in 
grim  newspaper  headlines  that  even  the 
present,  relatively  slow-paced  jetliners 
that  fly  a  mere  600  miles  an  hour  are 
far  from  safe. 

The  commercial  feasibility  of  a  2,000- 
mile-an-hour  jetliner  is  very  question- 
able indeed  Is  the  relatively  modest 
time  saved  worth  the  immense  invest- 
ment? Will  it  ever  be  worthwhile  to  air 
travelers?  At  any  rate  the  big  ques- 
tion in  the  words  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  is:  "whether  the  Government  is 
trying  to  rush  the  thing  before  its  eco- 
nomic time,  with  too  few  charts  and  too 
little  knowledge." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Plying  in  a  Poo 

One  reason  given  to  Justify  the  Govern- 
ment's participation  In  the  supersonic  trans- 
port plane  program  Is  that  It's  a  self-Uqul- 
datlng  Investment.  That  Is.  If  enough  of  the 
planes  are  ordered  and  they  stay  In  service 
several  years,  airline  royalties  will  repay  the 
Government. 

We  don't  doubt  that  such  could  be  the 
happy  result.  The  Pederal  Aviation  Agency 
malces  a  superficially  {persuasive  case  that 
the  aid  Is  not  a  subsidy  In  the  usual  sense, 
but  simply  a  matter  of  advancing  money  for 
a  project  which  Is  said  to  be  beyond  the 
financial  resources  of  the  Industry  on  Its 
own.  And  of  course  there  Is  ample  precedent 
for  Pederal  help  to  get  a  particular  under- 
taking— like  the  air  industry  Itself — off  the 
ground. 

Still,  the  Federal  contribution  In  this 
instance  Is  enormous  and  topheavy:  Some 
t750  million  out  of  the  estimated  •!  bllUon 
development  cost.  The  Pederal  share  would 
become  even  more  topheavy  If  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  White  House  study  group  Is  ac- 
cepted. That  group,  whose  recommendations 
became  public  this  week,  urges  that  Wash- 
ington shoulder  90  percent  of  the  total  cost. 
In  an  enterprise  so  full  of  unknowns  as 
this,  the  only  realistic  expectation  Is  that 
the  total  cost  will  be  higher  than  $1  billion, 
perhaps  much  higher.  The  British,  working 
with  the  Prench  on  their  own  supersonic 
aircraft,  have  already  found  their  estimates 
too  low 

The  unknowns  Include  not  only  the  vari- 
ous    unsolved     technical     problems,    which 


everyone  admits  are  formidable  They  also 
Include  the  question  of  market.  It  may  be 
that  huge  numbers  of  people  will  be  eager 
to  fly  at  2.000  miles  an  hour,  but  It  is  by  no 
means  self-evident  that  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  for  either  business  or  pleasure 
trips.  The  airlines  only  now  are  beginning 
to  pull  out  of  the  slump  caused  In  part  by 
their    Investment    in   costly   subsonic   Jets. 

Despite  the  FAAs  optimism,  then.  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  the  supersonic  Invest- 
ment won  t  pay  off  In  any  reasonable  time 
In  any  event,  the  Government  would  pre- 
sumably be  stuck  with  bigger  subsidies.  The 
industry  would  be  running  the  risk  of  being 
engulfed  by  Government  Federal  control  of 
agriculture,  after  all.  resulted  from  fairly 
modest  attempts  to  help  the  farmer  over  a 
hump. 

Some  executives  are  worried  about  these 
dangers.  But  apparently  the  general  feeling 
in  Government  and  Industry  Is  that  the 
United  States  must  forge  full  speed  ahead 
Into  the  field  of  commercial  supersonic  travel 
no  matter  what— though  the  White  House 
study  group,  to  Its  credit,  does  urge  more 
caution. 

The  question  as  we  see  It,  Is  not  whether 
there  will  eventually  be  operational  super- 
sonic airlines,  or  even  whether  the  Govern- 
ment has  any  business  In  that  business 
Rather,  it  Is  a  question  whether  the  Govern- 
ment Is  trying  to  rush  the  thing  before  Its 
economic  time,  with  too  few  charU  and  too 
little  knowledge. 

A  more  cautious  flight  into  the  unknown 
could  well  make  for  speedier  progress  In  the 
end — not  to  mention  sounder  Investments. 


RACINE  JOURNAL   TIMES   OPPOSES 

OIL  LOBBYIST  APPOINTMENT  AS 

HEAD  OF  OFFICE  OF  OIL  AND  GAS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Racine  Journal  Times  is  highly  respected 
in  Wisconsin  for  the  excellence  of  its 
editorial  comment. 

This  is  a  moderate,  independent  paper 
that  has  never  shown  any  interest  In 
grinding  personal  axes  or  carrying  on 
feuds.  But  it  has  demonstrated  an  acute 
public  conscience. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  this  outstanding 
independent  paper  has  protested  the  ap- 
pointment of  Oil  Lobbyist  Joe  Dickerson 
to  the  vital  policymaking  position  of 
head  of  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Racine  (Wis  )  Journal-Times. 

Feb    25.   1964) 

Proxmike  Concern  JusrinED 

When  Lyndon  B  Johnson  assumed  the 
Presidency  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances, one  of  his  first  decisions  was  to 
place  the  responsibility  for  determining  ad- 
ministration policy  with  regard  to  the  oil 
and  gas  industry  with  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  In  view  of  the  President's 
previous  commitment,  as  Senator  from  Texas, 
with  that  Industry,  this  seemed  a  wise  and 
fair  decision. 

After  3  months,  this  question  arises:  Did 
President  Johnson  turn  over  the  determina- 
tion of  oil  policy  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  or  did  he  turn  over  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  the  oil  and  gas  Industry? 

Senator  William  Proxmire.  of  Wisconsin, 
who  keeps  a  careful  eye  on  the  influence 
of  the  oil  Industry  In  Government  because 
Wisconsin  is  a  consumer  rather  than  a 
producer  of  these  products,  pointed  out 
last    December,    less    than    a    month    after 


Johnson  took  office,  that  this  was  an  Impor- 
tant problem,  has  reiterated  that  position. 
Proxmire  was  critical  of  the  appointment  of 
John  M  Kelly  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  because  Kelly  was  a  major  producer 
of  oil.  Now  Proxmire  has  zeroed  In  on  the 
appointment  of  Joe  T  Dickerson.  of  Tulsa. 
Okla  .  as  director  of  the  ortlce  of  Oil  and  Gas. 
Proxmire  concern  Is  Justified.  Dickerson 
has  been  associated  with  the  oil  and  gas  In- 
dustry since  1923.  Most  recently,  he  has 
been  the  Washington  lobbyist  for  the  Mid- 
continent  Oil  &  Gas  Association,  made  up 
of  33  of  the  principal  producing  companies 
In  the  Industry.  His  appointment,  coupled 
with  that  of  Kelly  as  his  superior,  virtually 
turns  over  to  the  oil  Industry  Itself  the  re- 
sponsibility for  Its  own  regulation. 

Lawrence  Stern  of  the  Washington  Post 
says  that  Johnson's  next  step  will  be  the  ap- 
pointment of  Lawrence  J.  O'Connor,  of 
Texas,  as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  replace  Joseph  C.  Swldler. 
O'Connor  Is  described  as  being  "much  more 
friendly  to  oil  and  gas  than  Swldler  was." 
We  hardly  consider  that  as  a  recommenda- 
tion for  a  Job  that  Involves  the  regulation  of 
Interstate  gas  pipeline  rates.  In  view  of  the 
oil  and  gas  Industry's  long  fight  to  be  free 
of  FPC  control. 

There  Is  genuine  case  for  concern  here. 
Admitting  that  It  would  not  t>e  practical  to 
turn  over  control  of  an  Industry  to  men  who 
know  nothing  about  It.  there  must  be  some 
middle  ground  between  the  totally  unin- 
formed and  those  who  are  the  direct  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Industry  Itself — and  that 
describes  Kelly.  Dickerson.  and  O'Connor. 

Said  Senator  Proxmire  in  his  speech  on  the 
Dickerson  appointment  last  week: 

"In  the  name  of  Justice.  It  Is  certainly  not 
representation  of  the  American  people  when 
two  persons  In  the  Interior  Department  who 
are  the  experts  and  the  real  authority  In  ad- 
vising the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  oil 
industry  are  of.  by  and  for  the  Industry  which 
they  are  supposed  to  regulate,  have  devoted 
their  entire  lifetime  to  representing  the  pro- 
ducers, and  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Dickerson.  one 
who  has  served  as  a  paid  lobbyist  for  the 
petroleum  industry." 

President  Johnson's  disclaimer  of  respon- 
sibility for  oil  and  gas  policy  now  has  a  hol- 
low ring.  It  was  never  really  convincing,  be- 
cause we  cannot  Imagine  any  circumstances 
under  which  the  head  of  the  administration 
will  not  ultimately  be  responsible  for  Its 
policies  It  is  less  convincing  today,  because 
Johnson  has  virtually  appointed  the  Industry 
to  regulate  Itself. 

Prom  a  record  dating  all  the  way  back  to 
the  Harding  administration,  he  must  know 
how  dangerous  that  can  be  » 
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BULGARIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  3.  1878.  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano 
was  signed,  giving  Bulgarians  independ- 
ence from  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Later 
in  the  same  year  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
reduced  the  size  of  the  country  by  yield- 
ing territory  to  an  autonomous  Ottoman 
administration.  Despite  this  setback, 
March  3  is  still  celebrated  as  the  Bul- 
garian Independence  Day. 

The  Bulgarian  people  are  known  for 
their  bravery  and  courage,  and  they  are 
most  defiant  in  fighting  their  oppressors. 
Their  little  country  in  the  Balkans  was 
a  powerful  kingdom  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  they  constituted  a  real  power 
there  for  many  centuries.  But  when  late 
in  the  14th  century  the  Ottoman  Turks 
overran  the  Balkan  Periinsula  and  parts 
of  southern  Europe.  Bulgaria  became  an 
Ottoman  province  in  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire.   For  more  than  400  years  the  Bul- 


garian people  carried  on  their  fierce 
struggle  against  their  foes  under  formi- 
dable odds.  All  these  attempts  ended  in 
failure,  because  without  effective  outside 
help  they  could  not  have  hoped  to  cope 
with  the  then  powerful  Ottoman  forces. 

In  the  Russo-Ti/rkish  War  of  1877-78 
Bulgaria  was  most  fortunate  in  having 
czarist  Russia's  very  effective  aid.  In 
this  rather  one-sided  war  the  Turks  were 
thoroughly  vanquished  by  early  1878,  and 
when  Russia  dictated  her  peace  terms, 
she  insisted  upon  Bulgarian  freedom. 
This  was  guaranteed  in  the  treaty  signed 
on  March  3,  1878,  and  since  then  Bul- 
garians everywhere,  in  and  out  of  their 
homeland,  think  of  that  day  as  their  na- 
tional holiday,  their  independence  day. 

Since  those  days  Bulgarians  have  en- 
dured much  misery,  have  gone  through 
two  devastating  World  Wars,  and  both 
of  these  have  had  tragic  consequences 
for  them.  And  today,  after  all  the  suf- 
fering and  sacrifices,  especially  during 
the  last  war.  they  are  deprived  of  their 
freedom  in  their  homeland.  But  these 
stanch  fighters  for  freedom,  these 
dauntless  and  hardy  peasants,  continue 
to  work  and  to  hope  under  the  most  op- 
pressive of  tyrannies  for  their  eventual 
freedom.  There  under  Communist  to- 
talitarianism, totally  sealed  off  from  the 
free  world,  they  cling  to  their  most  cher- 
ished ideal,  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. It  is  sad  but  true  that  while  they 
attained  their  freedom  with  the  aid  of 
czarist  Russian  forces  86  years  ago,  today 
they  are  robbed  of  their  freedom  in  their 
homeland  by  the  Communist  Russian 
agents.  All  friends  of  freedom-hungry 
Bvilgarian  people  hope  that  they  will 
again  regain  their  freedom  and  live  in 
peace  in  their  homeland. 


THE   FLORIDA    EAST   COAST   RAIL- 
WAY DISPUTE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
condemn  in  the  strongest  possible  terms 
the  recent  dynamitings  on  the  strike- 
bound Florida  East  Coast  Railway.  As 
President  Johnson  has  said,  this  crimi- 
nal action  has  got  to  stop.  The  perpe- 
trators must  be  swiftly  brought  to 
justice,  and  I  am  hopeful  the  FBI  will  be 
able  to  do  so.  Fortunately  no  one  has 
been  badly  hurt  by  the  dynamitings  so 
far,  but  the  destruction  of  property  has 
been  severe.  Violence  has  absolutely  no 
place  in  a  labor  dispute.  No  nation  can 
long  survive  where  explosives  become  a 
substitute  for  law. 

At  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  another  aspect 
of  this  most  difficult  railroad  dispute.  I 
quote  from  an  article  in  the  Miami  News 
of  last  Wednesday.  February  26,  whose 
first  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

Unless  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  acts 
at  once  to  halt  the  appalling  loss  of  human 
life  at  unmarked  crossings,  Miami  Mayor 
Robert  King  High  threatened  today,  he  will 
block  those  crossings  with  police  cars. 

The  article  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  death 
of  one  motorist  whose  truck  was  hurled 
20  yards  by  a  Florida  East  Coast  train, 
run  by  strikebreakers,  in  a  crossing  acci- 
dent on  February  17.  The  motorist 
lingered  for  a  week  in  an  unconscious 
coma,  in  the  hospital,  then  died. 


The  same  article  tells  of  another 
motorist  whose  car  was  smashed  by  a 
Florida  East  Coast  train  in  a  crossing 
accident  on  February  25.  This  motorist 
was  reported  in  fair  condition  in  the 
hospital,  with  face  and  shoulder  injuries. 

The  same  article  reports  a  th'rd  Flor- 
ida East  Coast  crossing  accident — on 
February  24 — in  which  the  motorist,  a 
33-year-old  woman,  escaped  injury,  but 
her  car  was  demolished. 

As  I  pointed  out  the  other  day  in  my 
speech,  the  manager  of  this  railroad,  an 
economic  tyrant  in  Florida,  has  publicly 
refused  to  give  the  public  protection  at 
the  crossings  of  this  railroad.  He  has 
refused  to  keep  the  safety  signals  In  re- 
pair. 

A  different  news  story,  appearing  In 
the  Orlando.  Fla.,  Sentinel  of  February 
20,  reported: 

A  Florida  East  Coast  freight  slammed  Into 
a  car  at  a  crossing  In  nearby  Port  Orange 
yesterday,  killing  the  driver  Instantly. 

This  unfortunate  motorist  was  hurled 
nearly  40  feet  through  the  air.  The 
local  police  chief  said  the  train  was  ex- 
ceeding the  speed  limit. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  both  the  recent 
dynamitings  and  these  recent  crossing 
accidents,  with  their  two  fatalities,  lend 
added  urgency  to  the  bill  I  introduced 
last  Wednesday  to  bring  the  giant  finan- 
cial combine  that  controls  the  Florida 
East  Coast  Railway  under  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act.  Mr.  Ed  Ball,  the 
key  figure  In  this  financial  combine,  has 
proved  he  holds  the  public  Interest  in 
very  low  regard.  My  bill  would  encour- 
age Mr.  Ball  to  dispose  of  his  railroad  to 
someone  who  might  exhibit  greater  In- 
terest In  public  service  and  public  safety. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  that  It 
is  still  argued  by  some  In  the  Senate 
that  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway 
should  not  be  brought  under  the  Federal 
Bank  Holding  Act  because  it  is  supposed 
to  be  a  charitable  trust  type  of  Institu- 
tion. I  have  put  the  undisputed  facts  In 
the  Record.  The  beneficiary  of  the 
trust.  Mrs.  Du  Pont,  makes  a  little  over 
$8  million  a  year  net.  She  has  put 
about  12  percent  of  that  in  a  so-called 
charitable  beneficiary  trust  for  crippled 
children.  That  does  not  make  it  a  char- 
itable trust.  That  makes  it  a  subter- 
fuge. 

In  1956  the  Senate  was  misled  when 
it  did  not  bring  that  railroad  under  the 
Federal  Bank  Holding  Act.  It  ought  to 
be  put  there  now  and  promptly,  and  the 
economic  tyrant.  Mr.  Ball,  ought  to  be 
taught  that  he  is  not  bigger  than  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  We 
ought  to  bring  to  an  end  this  kind  of 
economic  tyranny  that  prevails  in  the 
State  of  Florida,  operated  and  managed 
by  this  man,  Ed  Ball. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  knows.  I  was  in  1956,  as  I  am 
now,  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  whlqh  con- 
sidered the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 
I  think  it  can  be  said  that  I  led  the  fight 
Inside  the  committee  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  for  the  enactment  of  a  strong 


Bank  Holding  Act.  The  question  of  the 
Du  Pont  charitable  trust  came  up,  £Uid 
it  was  argued  that  a  chain  of  Du  Pont 
banks  in  Florida  should  not  be  included 
because  the  funds  were  In  trust  for 
charity.  It  was  upon  that  assurance 
that  some  of  us  consented  to  the  specific 
elimination  of  that  chain  of  banks  from 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 

I  am  not  certain  how  I  voted  Inside  the 
committee  on  the  subject.  I  may  even 
have  voted  against  the  exemption  of  the 
Du  Pont  banks.  But  certainly  it  is  true 
that  the  representation  which  was  made 
was  the  ground  upon  which  exemption- 
was  granted. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
completely  correct  in  saying  that  the 
full  information  is  now  In.  It  has  been 
seen  that  only  about  one-eighth  of  the 
net  earnings  of  this  chain  are  devoted  to 
charity  and  that  the  banks  are  the 
instrumentality  by  which  a  vast  network 
of  economic  activities  are  carried  on. 
This  Indicates  very  clearly  that  we 
should  correct  the  mistake  that  we  made 
in  1956.  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  and  wish  to  say  that  I  hope 
the  measure  will  be  taken  up  in  the  Com-  ^ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  And 
now  that  the  record  has  been  cleared,  I 
certainly  hope  our  committee  will  take 
action. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  I  very 
much  appreciate  those  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  also  the  state- 
ment the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  al- 
ready made  in  the  Record  on  the  sub- 
ject.    Following  my   speech  the  other 
night,   the   Senator   from   Illinois   also 
made.  I  believe,  an  excellent  statement 
on  the  subject.    The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois knows  that  It  Is  my  feeling  that  we 
have  no  one  in  the  Congress  who  is  a 
more  able  authority  in  the  field  of  eco- 
nomics and  finance  than  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  and  the  problems  raised 
in  the  case  are  within  his  field  of  expert- 
ness.    I  am  delighted  to  know  that,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  that  has  juris- 
diction over  the  subject  of  the  Federal 
Bank   Holding   Act,  the   Senator  from 
Illinois  shares  the  point  of  view  that  on 
the  basis  of  the  facts  now  known,  the 
Du  Pont  estate  Is  not  a  charitable  trust 
in  fact,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  brought 
under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Bank 
Holding  Act.   To  do  so  would  mean  that 
it  would  have  to  divest  itself  of  the  rail- 
road. 

It  was  represented  in  Florida,  follow- 
ing one  of  my  speeches  on  the  subject, 
that  I  was  for  some  kind  of  Government 
ownership  of  the  Florida  East  Coast 
Railway.  But  not  a  syllable  in  the  state- 
ment I  made  on  this  subject  justifies  any 
such  conclusion.  To  the  contrary,  I  am 
for  bringing  the  Du  Pont  estate  under 
the  Federal  Bank  Holding  Act,  in  order 
to  make  that  estate  divest  itself  of  this 
property.  When  I  speak  of  divesting  it- 
self of  this  property,  I  mean  sell  the 
property. 

I  am  reliably  informed  that  some  time 
ago  one  of  the  major  railroads  of  our 
country  sought  to  purchase  the  Florida 
East  Coast  Railway.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  once  the  court  orders  the  divest- 
ment, there  will  be  no  difficulty  In  selling 
the  railway  at  a  fair  price. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article,  from  the  Miami 
News  of  February  26.  1964.  headed.  "Fix 
Crossings.  FEC  Told":  and  an  article, 
from  the  Orlando  Sentinel  of  February 
20.  1964.  headed.  "Train  Kills  Car 
Driver."  together  with  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  March  2.  and  a 
news  story  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
March  3.  describing  the  action  of  a  Fed- 
eral judge  in  granting  an  injunction 
against  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Miami  (Pla.)  News.  Feb.  26.  1964) 
Police  Blockade  Urged— Fix  Crossings.  FEC 
Told 
(By  Fred  Andersen) 
Unless  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  acts 
at  once  to  halt  the  "appalling  loss  of  human 
life"   at   unmarked   crossings.   Miami   Mayor 
Robert  King  High  threatened  today,  he  will 
block  those  crossings  with  police  cars. 

In  a  swift  followup  to  another  In  the  long 
list  of  traffic  fatalities  and  Injuries  plus  an 
unknown  total  of  property  damage  In  auto- 
traln  wrecks,  the  mayor  said  he  will  ask  the 
city  commission  to  act  Monday 

High  came  out  swinging  by  noting  the 
FEC  has  had  2  months  to  repair  65  crossings 
in  the  city. 
He  said  he  would  ask  the  city  englneer- 
'  Ing  department  for  a  report  on  the  crossings 
at  which  nothing  had  been  done  before  the 
♦commission-Imposed  deadline. 

Then  High  proposed  to  ask  commission 
backing  to  prohibit  use  of  the  crossings  un- 
til remedial  steps  are  taken. 

City  Attorney  John  Barrett  said  the  city 
charter  "clearly  gives  the  city  the  authority 
to  abolish  grade  crossings.  Thus  we  must 
assume  It  also  gives  the  authority  to  con- 
trol them." 

He  said  that  could  be  Interpreted  to  mean 
High  has  the  power  to  carry  out  his  threat. 

But  High  declared.  "The  matter  Is  so  seri- 
ous concerning  the  safety  of  our  citizens  that 
action  to  block  those  tracks  must  be  taken 
Immediately." 

He  added,  "I  will  do  whatever  Is  necessary, 
even  If  It  means  putting  police  cars  on  the 
tracks." 

High's  blast  was  triggered  by  the  death 
of  one  victim  of  a  car-train  crash  which  came 
as  a  result  of  Injuries  he  suffered  February 
17  when  an  FEC  locomotive  knocked  his  pick- 
up trucks  20  yards. 

The  driver.  Victor  Rodrlquez-Berlos.  22. 
a  migrant  farm  worker  from  Princeton,  never 
was  conscious  again. 

Sgt  Ned  Dolan,  of  the  sheriff's  office,  said 
the  same  engineer  Involved  In  that  crash 
was  at  the  throttle  again  when  his  engine 
collided  with  an  auto  at  an  unguarded  Coral 
Way  crossing  yesterday. 

He  Identified  the  engineer  as  Luther  L. 
Kresge.  60,  of  6755  SW  26th  Terrace.  In 
Doctors"  Hospital  In  fair  condition  with  face 
and  shoulder  Injuries  was  Stanley  Walter 
Nowak.  50,  of  1279  NE.  190th  Street. 

Sergeant  Dolan  cited  Nowak  for  not  hav- 
ing his  car  under  control. 

In  still  another  crossing  crash  Monday,  an 
FEC  locomotive  demolished  an  auto  driven 
by  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Robertson.  33,  of  8305  SW. 
103d  Street.  She  was  caught  between  the 
gates  at  the  SW.  104th  Street  FEC  crossing 
and  was  unhurt  In  the  accident. 

I  From  the  Orlando  (Fla  )  Sentinel. 

Feb. 20, 1964] 

Train  Kills  Car  Driver 

Dattona    Beach. — A    Florida    East    Coast 

freight  slammed  Into  a  car  at  a  crossing  In 
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nearby  Port  Orange  yesterday,  killing  the 
driver  Instantly. 

Police  said  Stephan  Bert  Bogey.  80,  Port 
Orange,  was  found  nearly  40  feet  from  where 
his  car  was  hit  by  the  train.  The  car  was 
dragged  nearly  200  feet  by  the  freight. 

Port  Orange  Police  Chief  Matt  Wilson 
said  the  FEC  freight  was  going  about  40 
m  p  h.  at  the  time  of  the  mishap,  15  miles 
above  the  speed  limit. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  3,  1964) 
The  Presidfnt  Steps  In 

Under  the  spur  of  President  Johnson's 
anger  at  the  repeated  dynamiting  of  the 
Florida  East  Coast  Railway,  Intense  new 
efforts  are  underway  to  arrest  the  bombers 
and  also  to  end  the  long  strike  out  of  which 
the  violence  grew.  Strong-arm  tactics  are 
an  Inexcusable  throwback  to  the  Jungle 
stage  of  labor-management  conflict.  The 
mobilization  of  law-enforcement  agencies  to 
stop  the  bombings  Is  long  overdue. 

Unfortunately,  the  entire  dispute  fits  the 
pattern  of  19th-century  Industrial  relations 
much  more  than  It  does  that  of  the  Jet  age. 
The  only  dependable  road  to  a  restoration  of 
order  and  stability  on  the  railroad  Is  to  settle 
the  strike  on  terms  fair  to  both  sides.  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Wlrtz  and  Governor  Bryant, 
of  Florida,  are  now  engaged  in  seeking  such 
an  accord  Since  the  Issues  have  become  so 
enmeshed  In  considerations  of  emotion  and 
of  Impact  on  national  bargaining  practices, 
arbitration  appears  to  be  the  most  practical 
approach  to  a  solution.  The  unions  have 
agreed  to  arbitrate;  the  company  says  no. 
The  President's  plea  for  peace  ought  to 
prompt  It  to  reconsider. 

(From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post.  Tuesday, 

Mar.  3,  1964] 

Court  Order  Ctjkbs  Struck  Railroad 

Jacksonville.  Fla..  March  2  —A  Federal 
Judge  ordered  the  Florida  East  Coast  Rail- 
way today  to  throw  out  sweeping  changes  In 
work  rules  and  pay  rates  made  since  a  strike 
began 

The  ruling  by  US  District  Judge  Bryan 
Simpson  apparently  would  require  the  rail- 
road to  abandon  the  changes  with  which  it 
said  It  had  eliminated  "featherbeddlng." 

Simpson  said  the  changes  were  made  uni- 
laterally and  In  violation  of  the  Railway  La- 
bor Act  He  said  the  changes  could  not  be 
made  until  all  procedures  available  under  the 
act  had  been  exhausted 

He  noted  that  the  railroad  had  done  away 
with  a  union-shop  provision  despite  the  fact 
that  the  National  Mediation  Board  still  had 
Jurisdiction. 

The  Injunction  was  granted  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men, an  operating  union.  Most  of  its  mem- 
bers have  been  honoring  picket  lines  of  the 
11  nonoperatlng  unions  that  went  on  strike 
against  the  line   14  months  ago 

Simpson  directed  the  railroad  to  relnstl- 
tute  and  maintain  the  status  quo  under  the 
collective  bargaining  agreement  which  exist- 
ed prior  to  November  2.  1959.  except  to  the 
extent  modified  by  mutual  agreement. 

W  L  Thornton,  vice  president  of  the  line, 
said  he  had  not  seen  the  order  and  It  would 
have  to  be  studied  by  railroad  attorneys  be- 
fore he  could  say  definitely  what  effect  It 
would  have  on  the  railroad's  operations. 


WILLIAM    ALLEN    WHITE    LECTURE 
AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS 
BY  CLARK  MOLLENHOFF 
Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary   10,   one  of   America's  most  able 
journalists  gave  the  annual  William  Allen 
White  lecture  at  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas.    He   is   Clark    MoUenhofT,   of    the 


Washington  Bureau  of  the  Cowles  pub- 
lications. 

In  his  address,  entitled  "Lifeline  of  De- 
mocracy," Mr.  Mollenhoff  discussed  the 
responsibilities  of  the  press  in  our  dem- 
ocratic society.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  address  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

LiTELiNE  OF  Democracy 
(By  Clark  R  Mollenhoff.  Washington  bureau. 
Cowles  Publications— Text  of  15th  annual 
William  Allen  White  lecture,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas.  Lawrence.  Kans.— Monday. 
Feb.  10.  1964) 

The  future  of  the  American  Democracy  Is 
contingent  upon  the  performance  of  the 
American  press.  If  the  newsmen  of  today 
and  tomorrow  are  diligent  workers  and  bal- 
anced thinkers  on  problems  of  governing 
our  .society,  then  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
American  democracy  will  survive  and  flour- 
ish as  a  symbol  to  the  whole  world. 

If  the  press  falls  In  its  responsibUity— If 
It  flounders  In  a  quagmire  of  superficiality, 
partisanship,  laziness,  and  Incompetence- 
then  our  great  experiment  In  democracy  will 
fall.  In  150,  100,  50  years — or  even  sooner— 
It  will  be  replaced  by  a  more  efficient  au- 
thoritarian form  of  government,  and  will  be 
remembered  as  an  Interesting  but  impractical 

system. 

Communication  is  the  lifeline  of  democ- 
racy. It  U  a  noble  goal  to  seek  to  be  an  ef- 
fective part  of  that  communications  system. 
It  Is  little  short  of  treason  to  knowingly 
contaminate  that  lifeline  with  political  par- 
tisanship, propaganda,  or  clever  but  super- 
ficial commentary. 

It  would  be  pleasant  and  reassuring  If  we 
could  simply  assume  that  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment has  some  divine  blessing  that  will 
guarantee  Its  survival  and  steady  Improve- 
ment. However,  this  Is  not  the  case.  Travel 
In  more  than  40  countries  has  demonstrated 
to  me  how  precious  our  democracy  is.  In 
the  midst  of  revolution  and  threatened  rev- 
olution in  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  I  ob- 
served the  relatively  short  step  from  our 
freedom  to  the  oppression  of  authoritarian 
rule. 

Democracy  is  contingent  upon  an  in- 
formed public  with  the  means  to  learn  what 
the  Government  Is  doing,  the  right  to  criti- 
cize what  the  Government  is  doing,  and  the 
mechanism  for  effectively  expressing  opposi- 
tion by  voting  to  oust  our  highest  officials 
from  office. 

It  would  be  Impossible  to  overemphasize 
the  importance  of  the  newsman's  role  In  a 
democracy,  for  the  public  depends  upon 
newsmen  for  both  the  facts  upon  which 
opinions  are  based  and  the  balanced  report- 
ing of  the  criticism  of  Government  programs, 
policies,  and  personnel. 

I  stress  these  points  at  this  time  because 
the  press  of  the  Nation  Is  falling  in  its 
responsibility,  and  because  there  are  dis- 
turbing signs  that  the  press  does  not  recog- 
nize Its  failures.  There  are  many  spectac- 
ular examples  to  demonstrate  the  press  does 
not  understand  many  stories  of  major  Im- 
portance. There  Is  a  growing  accumulation 
of  evidence  indicating  the  press  even  falls 
to  understand  Itself  and  its  own  self-interest. 
It  is  unfortunate,  but  there  are  only  a 
handf\il  of  reporters  and  editors  who  com- 
prehend the  fine  work  the  Government  Op- 
erations Subcommittee  ( headed  by  Congress- 
man John  Moss)  has  been  doing  for  the 
press.  There  are  only  a  few  with  enough 
historic  perspective  and  balance  to  really 
appreciate  the  significance  of  the  freedom 
of  information  reports  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Editors,  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  or  the  Sigma  DelU 
Chi. 
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There  Is  press  resentment  when  Senator 
Wayne  Morse  presents  a  Justified  indict- 
ment of  the  Journalists  who  are  "the  par- 
rots of  the  'line'  from  the  executive  branch" 
and  who  are  "largely  Ignorant  of  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  Government  and  the  role  of 
Congress  In  that  system."  There  will  be  too 
little  attention  to  the  warnings  by  James 
McCartney  in  Nleman  Reports  of  the  dis- 
tortions and  propaganda  that  fiow  from 
"The  Vested  Interests  of  the  (beat)  Re- 
porter." 

The  press  Is  proud — usually  too  proud  to 
accept  criticism.  There  Is  an  understand- 
able pride  In  newspaper  Improvement  in  re- 
cent years — much  needed  mechanical  devel- 
opments and  better  educated  personnel. 
But,  It  Is  folly  to  be  so  dazzled  by  such  Im- 
provements that  there  Is  a  blindness  to 
failures  of  substance.  Mechanical  improve- 
ments are  Important,  but  only  if  enlightened 
people  use  them  to  make  Government  prob- 
lems more  understandable  and  our  democ- 
racy more  effective.  That  Is  our  real  reason 
for  being. 

All  expense  Is  futile  if  it  falls  to  develop 
a  press  that  is  Independent  and  aggressive 
In  serving  as  a  watchdog  over  Government. 
It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  view  with  alarm 
the  deterioration  of  the  press  since  the  days 
of  William  Allen  White.  I  do  not  believe 
there  has  been  a  deterioration.  I  do  ques- 
tion whether  the  press  has  Improved  enough 
to  meet  the  responsibility  of  a  Job  that  be- 
comes more  difficult  each  year.  Despite  the 
fact  that  there  are  hundreds  of  well-qualified 
reporters  and  editors,  the  performance  Is 
often  mediocre  or  poor  In  Washington. 

I  think,  strongly  think,  we  need  more 
tough  self-criticism  In  regard  to  our  most 
vital  function — the  coverage  of  Federal 
Government. 

There  are  areas  In  which  press  perform- 
ance Is  equal  to  or  even  superior  to  what  It 
was  30  to  60  years  ago. 

There  are  works  of  highest  merit.  Includ- 
ing the  depth  reporting  Jobs  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  and  the  periodic  brilliant  local 
Investigative  reporting  In  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Cleveland,  Des  Moines,  Atlanta,  Nashville, 
and  a  dozen  other  places.  The  great  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  news  magazines  result 
In  consistent  fine  depth  work  by  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  and  periodic  flashes  of  great- 
ness by  Time  and  Newsweek. 

But  even  the  wealthiest  news  organization 
can  become  bogged  down  In  the  complexity 
of  national  and  International  problems  that 
face  us  today. 

William  Allen  White  had  limited  financial 
resources  and  manpower,  but  he  used  them 
to  capacity  In  seeking  to  understand  the 
local.  State.  Federal,  and  International  prob- 
lems of  his  day.  He  Judged  and  occasionally 
misjudged  as  all  of  us  do  from  time  to  time, 
but  he  was  Independent  of  his  friends  as  well 
as  his  enemies. 

Most  certainly,  the  governmental  structure 
of  the  town  of  Emporia  and  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas were  more  simple  and  more  manageable 
than  our  national  and  International  prob- 
lems today.  But  It  can  require  as  much 
ability  and  a  great  deal  more  courage  to  re- 
port on  local  Issues  and  local  people  than  it 
does  to  ponder  over  outrages  In  Zanzibar  or 
L^opoldvlUe. 

In  the  days  when  William  Allen  White  was 
making  his  mark  the  Federal  Government 
was  small.  The  entire  budget  was  less  than 
a  billion  dollars  until  1917.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  1918  and  1919,  the  Federal  spending 
did  not  exceed  $10  billion  until  1941. 

The  major  press  problem  of  today  can  be 
linked  directly  to  the  size  and  complexity 
of  the  $100  bllllon-a-year  Federal  operation. 
Bright  reporters  and  editors  can  stUl  find 
ways  to  understand  and  police  most  city, 
county,  and  State  operations.  But  too  often 
they  are  frustrated  and  then  overwhelmed 
by  the  seemingly  impossible  job  of  serving 


as    a    watchdog    on    Federal    spending   and 
policies. 

There  is  some  awareness  of  the  problem, 
but  no  one  really  comes  to  grips  with  It. 
There  has  been  a  floundering  by  a  pre.js  that 
has  become  more  and  more  dependent  upon 
handouts.  Trapped  In  Its  own  superflclallty. 
the  press  Is  an  etisy  victim  of  the  big  lie. 
Lacking  understanding,  the  press  follows  the 
fads  of  the  best  Madison  Avenue  sloganeers. 
Steps  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  bigness 
have  resulted  In  some  unhealthy  develop- 
ments. Specialists  have  been  assigned  to 
governmental  agencies  to  provide  more 
knowledgeable  coverage.  In  too  many  cases 
these  specialists  have  been  converted  Into 
propagandists  for  the  agencies  they  cover — 
a  type  of  kept  press.  The  TPX  story  is  an 
illustration  of  how  many  "watchdogs  of  de- 
mocracy" were  transformed  Into  lap  dogs  of 
the  Pentagon  political  appointees. 

Certainly  we  need  specialization,  but  there 
needs  to  be  constant  examination  to  assure 
that  the  specialists  are  not  seduced  by  their 
sources.  How  much  objectivity  can  one  ex- 
pect from  a  Pentagon  reporter  who  shows  up 
to  cover  a  hearing  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  the  wife  of  the  Defense  official  who  Is 
under  a  critical  Investigation.  Some  social 
contact  with  high  public  figures  Is  Inevitable, 
but  reporters  and  editors  have  an  obligation 
to  ask  themselves  If  they  have  sacrificed  in- 
dependence for  a  White  House  dinner  or  a 
scuba  diving  party. 

The  press  would  have  protested  violently 
at  the  suggestion  of  creation  of  a  Federal 
propaganda  office.  Yet,  the  Government  press 
specialists  In  many  agencies  have  become 
propaganda  officers.  Instead  of  serving  as  a 
press  contact  for  a  quick  guide  to  informa- 
tion about  an  agency,  many  of  these  men 
have  become  propaganda  officers,  seeking  to 
build  the  Image  of  political  figures  by  polic- 
ing and  controlling  press  contacts  with  all 
agency  personnel. 

Not  content  with  central  Information  con- 
trol in  an  agency  or  In  a  department,  there 
are  continuing  periodic  efforts  to  establish 
more  coordinated  Information  operations 
between  the  agencies.  The  explanation  Is 
always  that  It  Is  for  more  efficiency  and  to 
avoid  confusion  or  conflicting  stories.  If 
effective,  the  result  would  be  creation  of  a 
Federal  propaganda  office. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  received  an  Irate  call 
from  a  Government  press  officer  who  ob- 
jected to  my  direct  call  to  a  Cabinet  officer's 
office  for  an  appointment.  I  was  told  It 
was  Improper  for  me  to  bypass  the  press  of- 
fice. 

In  the  following  conversation,  I  Informed 
him  I  had  no  obligation  to  make  contact 
through  a  public  relations  office.  I  told  him 
I  would  make  my  contacts  without  consult- 
ing him,  and  that  when  I  wanted  help  I 
would  let  him  know.  He  bristled  when  I 
referred  to  him  as  "a  public  relations  man" 
for  the  department,  and  he  Insisted  he  Is  a 
"professional  newsman"  with  the  duty  of 
giving  the  public  a  truthful  and  objective 
picture. 

I  have  no  doubt  he  regards  himself  as  an 
objective  newsman,  and  I  am  also  certain 
that  In  most  cases  he  tries  to  give  reporters 
a  balanced  picture  of  activities  in  his  de- 
partment. 

However,  he  is  hired  by  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration to  serve  one  of  its  Cabinet  of- 
ficers. I  am  certain  he  would  be  somewhat 
less  aggressive  than  an  Independent  report- 
er in  penetrating  the  excuses  and  half-truths 
that  are  so  often  tossed  out  to  explain  away 
mistakes,  mismanagement,  and  corruption. 

While  most  reporters  do  not  accept  the 
tight  policing  and  discipline  that  some  press 
officers  would  Impose,  there  are  a  good  many 
who  find  it  more  convenient  and  even  es- 
sential to  retain  a  cooperative  working  rela- 
tionship with  the  agencies'  propaganda  cen-, 
ters. 


A  Defense  Department  order  to  police  press 
contacts  at  the  Pentagon  Is  a  clear  example 
of  a  formal  effort  to  control  press  activity. 
The  order  by  Assistant  Defense  Secretary  Ar- 
thur Sylvester  was  signed  on  October  27. 
1962.  It  has  the  backing  of  Defense  Secre- 
tary Robert  S.  McNamara.  and  remained  in 
force  despite  complaints  that  it  amounts  to 
a  gestapo  directive  to  dlscoiu'age  circula- 
tion of  the  views  of  persons  who  dissent  from 
"the  Department  line." 

The  order  states  that  all  Pentagon  per- 
sonnel— military  and  civilian — must  make  a 
report  of  all  conversations  with  reporters 
before  the  end  of  the  business  day.  Sylves- 
ter Justifies  it  as  necessary  to  keep  defense 
secrets  from  leaking.  He  also  says  it  Is 
to  keep  him  abreast  of  all  Information  made 
available,  so  he  can  make  the  same  Informa- 
tion available  to  other  reporters  In  an  or- 
derly manner.  He  doesn't  mention  that  it 
would  also  spot  the  sources  of  stories  in- 
dicating disagreement  with  the  McNamara 
line,  which  It  Is  unlikely  Sylvester  would 
distribute  widely. 

The  Sylvester  order  still  stands.  The  press, 
after  a  few  cries  of  rage,  has  accepted  the 
chains  with  only  a  whimper.  It  remains 
as  a  precedent  for  other  departments  to  fol- 
low If  they  feel  too  many  dissenting  opinions 
are  being  peddled  by  Government  officials. 

Fortunately,  some  officials  disregard 
Sylvester's  directive  and  some  reporters  are 
enterprising  enough  to  evade  it.  This 
should  not  make  the  existence  of  the  direc- 
tive any  more  acceptable. 

Add  to  this,  the  McNamara  economy  move 
toward  a  single  press  office  for  the  $50  bil- 
lion a  year  Defense  Department. 

Also,  examine  the  Indications  that  the 
Johnson  administration  may  curtail  the 
Presidential  press  conference.  There  are  In- 
dications he  will  depend  mainly  on  those 
cozy  little  spur-of-the-moment  meetings 
with  the  regular  White  Hoxise  reporters. 
These  gatherings  present  a  minimum  danger 
of  the  tough  question  that  often  needs  to  be 
asked.  Johnson  has  Indicated  he  might  sup- 
plement this  with  some  Informal  television 
chats  with  a  few  reporters,  whom  I  will 
wager  he  will  handplck. 

If  that  Is  to  be  the  new  press  conference 
format,  then  I'm  against  It.  I  would  hardly 
accept  the  logic  of  one  editorial  writer  who 
suggested  that  If  Johnson  feels  the  open  press 
conferences  of  the  past  do  not  "fit  his  per- 
sonality" then  he  should  be  allowed  to 
change. 

In  the  light  of  that  type  of  editorial  logic, 
we  can  only  hope  that  democracy  fits  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  personality. 

The  national  television  networks  can,  and 
do,  serve  as  a  great  force  in  Informing  the 
public  on  Important  Issues.  However,  televi- 
sion seldom  serves  as  a  leader  in  exploring 
bad  government — seldom  operates  in  a 
watchdog  role.  Television,  with  all  of  its 
money  and  manpower,  usually  waits  until 
the  dally  press  has  done  the  spadework  on  an 
Issue. 

It  Is  unrealistic  to  expect  more  of  televi- 
sion. The  Industry  operates  on  Government 
licenses,  and  under  constant  threat  of  more 
Government  control.  This  certainly  limits 
Its  Independence.  But  even  without  direct 
Government  control  there  are  factors  that 
tend  to  make  our  three  big  netwc«-k8  soft  on 
an  Incumbent  administration. 

The  networks  put  great  stock  In  exclusive 
Interviews  with  high  Government  officials, 
and  It  Is  obvious  that  they  pay  a  price  by 
limiting  their  independence.  The  price  may 
be  an  unspoken  assurance  that  the  coopera- 
tive official  will  face  friendly  reporters,  and 
will  be  treated  In  a  kindly  fashion.  Official 
reluctance  or  refusal  to  cooperate  with  an 
aggressive  television  team  can  often  be  an 
effective  way  of  destroying  Independence. 
It  Is  not  necessary  to  be  angry  at  news- 
papyers  or  television  rejaorters  or  commenta- 
tors who  fawn  over  public  oflBclalB  with  a 
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simpering    sweetnesa.     Only    feel    sorry    for 
them. 

Examine  these  problems  In  context  with 
a  Presidential  directive  to  authorize  a  na- 
tionwide Government  news  service  to  De 
made  available  to  newspapers,  radio  and  tele- 
vision. At  the  same  time,  there  Is  a  trend 
toward  much  higher  costs  for  wire  service 
for  the  Independent  press  agencies — AP  and 

UPI. 

In  addition  to  direct  and  subtle  Govern- 
ment controls  many  newspapers  have  been 
putting  themselves  In  straltjackets  of  con- 
formity by  copying  the  story  play  and  the 
editorial  positions  of  some  large  east  coast 
newspapers.  This  tends  to  destroy  the  In- 
dependent thinking  and  diversity  William 
Allen  White  believed  to  be  the  greatest 
strength  of  the  press.  It  Is  particularly  de- 
structive when  the  editorial  policies  copied 
come  from  newspapers  that  have  been  ae- 
monstrably  wrong  on  policies  on  Cuba. 
Ghana.  V  etnam,  and  other  areas. 

Individually  or  collectively  these  develop- 
ment* cause  me  deep  concern  I  believe 
they  should  cause  great  ooncern  In  the  en- 
tire newspaper  profession. 

Over  a  period  of  13  years.  I  have  had  the 
occasion  to  be  critical  of  Information  policies 
of  the  Truman  administration,  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  and  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. I  have  tried  to  make  that 
criticism  tough  and  objective. 

There  Is  no  need  to  apologize  for  the  past 
criticism,  for  some  high  officials  In  each  of 
these  administrations  engaged  In  unjustified 
secrecy  policies  that  seriously  Interfered  with 
the  public's  right  to  know  about  Govern- 
ment. Each  used  a  wide  range  of  public  re- 
lations techniques,  distortions  and  outright 
lies  to  deceive  the  public. 

The  public  officials  deserved  a  lambasting 
for  their  arrogance  In  hiding  or  distorting 
the  facts,  but  the  press  was  also  responsible 
It  is  true  that  high  officials  of  any  admin- 
istration may  fool  any  of  us  on  a  few  Issues 
and  for  a  short  period  of  time  despite  dili- 
gent work  But  If  It  becomes  apparent  that 
any  large  segment  of  the  press  Is  being  fooled 
tar  any  extended  period  of  time,  then  the 
press  Just  Isn't  doing  Its  Job. 

Under  the  Truman  administration  there 
were  efforts  to  hide  the  tax  scandals,  the 
RFC  scandals  and  a  good  many  other  bits 
of  mnuence-peddllng  and  favoritism.  How- 
ever, there  was  aggressive  Independent  re- 
porting that  cut  through  the  Truman  admln- 
istratlons  claim  that  there  was  no  wrong- 
doing. The  press  did  Its  Job  and  the  public 
understood. 

Under  President  Elsenhower,  there  were 
other  unjustified  efforts  to  hide  the  record. 
This  time  the  press  was  slow  to  move  How- 
ever, there  were  enough  pockets  of  press 
aggressiveness  and  sufficient  push  behind 
two  or  three  congressional  committee*  to 
force  exposure  of  the  "conflict  of  Interest" 
In  the  Dixon-Yate«  case,  and  the  Illegal  and 
improper  activities  at  some  of  the  regulatory 
agencies. 

In  the  1960  campaign,  John  P.  Kennedy 
spoke  of  the  Importance  of  open  government 
Information  pwllcles.  He  Indicated  he  would 
not  permit  use  of  Executive  privilege  to  hide 
records  from  the  Congress  and  the  public 
In  his  stite  of  the  Union  address  he  told  us 
that  healthy  dissent  would  be  not  only  tol- 
erated, but  encouraged. 

However,  for  some  reason  It  dldnt  work 
out  quite  that  way.  Kennedy  authorized 
use  of  Executive  privilege  to  bar  congres- 
sional committees  from  Information  about 
Government  operations,  and  there  were  a 
large  number  of  efforts  to  curb  dissent  and 
stifle  criticism.  Unfortunately,  unknowing 
and  shortsighted  elements  in  the  press  were 
patsies  for  the  Kennedy  administration  They 
even  helped  lustlfy  barriers  to  curb  dissent 
and  curtail  the  flow  of  information. 

Two    major   stories   of   the   last   year — the 
TFX  case  and  the  Otepka  case— can  serve  to 


demonstrate  how  many  Washington  report- 
ers and  columnists  failed  In  their  role  a» 
watchdogs.  They  failed  on  Important 
stories,  and  became  propagandists  for  two 
political  appointees.  They  failed  despite 
the  documented  record  and  the  fine  guide- 
lines available  in  the  excellent  balanced  re- 
porting of  Cecil  Holland  in  the  Washington 
Star  and  the  columns  of  Hanson  Baldwin  In 
the  New  York  Times. 

The  TFX  story  Involved  the  Integrity  of 
the  spending  practices  In  the  Defense  I>e- 
partment.  and  the  Judgment  of  Defense  Sec- 
retary McNamara.  McNamara  overruled  the 
top-level  Pentagon  Source  Selection  Board 
that  had  favored  the  Boeing  firm.  Testi- 
mony before  the  UcClellan  committee 
shows  McNamara  will  waste  more  than  $400 
million  by  an  arbitrary  decision  to  hand  the 
$6.5  billion  TFX  program  to  Texas-based 
General  Dynamics  Corp. 

A  few  hero  worshiping  reporters  and  col- 
umnists, feeding  on  Pentagon  press  office 
distortions,  have  been  giving  the  public  the 
line  that  McNamaras  decision  will  somehow 
save  the  taxpayers  a  billion  dollars.  They 
have  taken  and  repeated  factually  Inaccurate 
smears  against  the  McClellan  subcommittee 
from  anonymous  Defense  Department  spokes- 
men. They  have  disregarded  or  rationalized 
the  evidence  of  "confllctfi  of  Interest"  that 
should  have  caused  two  of  McNamara's  top 
aids  to  disqualify  themselves  In  the  TFX 
decision. 

McNamara  overruled  the  unanimous  rec- 
ommendation that  favored  the  Boeing  ver- 
sion on  the  basis  of  a  "superior  perform- 
ance'  as  well  as  a  price  that  would  be  lower 
by  $100  to  $415  million. 

It  was  possible  that  McNamara  could 
have  been  right,  but  certainly  the  burden 
of  proof  was  on  him  to  establish  he  was 
right  since  he  overruled  his  subordinates  to 
give  the  contract  to  General  Dynamics.  He 
signed  a  five-page  memorandum  of  Justi- 
fication on  November  21.  1962.  that  was 
loaded  with  errors,  according  to  the  McClel- 
lan committee  record.  One  of  the  errors 
was  a  little  slip-up  on  the  entire  perform- 
ance rating  of  the  General  Dynamics  plane. 
The  performance  rating  was  greatly  inflated. 
Also.  McNamara  had  a  little  error  of  $77 
million,  a  little  error  of  $29  million. 

To  Justify  his  decision.  McNamara  made  a 
claim  that  General  Dynamics  had  greater 
commonality  of  parts  In  lU  Navy  and  Air 
Force  versions  that  would  result  In  great 
savings  on  maintenance,  repair,  sp^re  parts, 
and  training.  The  expert* — civilian  and 
military— testifying  on  engineering  and  mili- 
tary matters,  have  stated  that  the  General 
Dynamics  plane  has  little  or  no  advantage 
over  the  Boeing  plane  In  this  area.  One  ex- 
perienced aeronautical  engineer  declared 
that  the  Idea  of  any  substantial  savings  be- 
cause of  commonality  was  poppycock. 

McNamara  stated   he  could  disregard  the 
low  bid  by  Boeing  because  Boeing  cost  figures 
lacked  realism      Boeing  officials  stated  they 
submitted  detailed   cost  flgures  to   the  De- 
fense Department,  and  had  backup  material 
available  to  demonstrate  the  realism  of  the 
bid.      Boeing   officials  said   the   Defense  De- 
partment never  challenged  their  flgures,  but 
had    arbitrarily    tossed    out    their    low    bid. 
The    McClellan   committee    proved   the   only 
Defense    cost     figures    available    had     some 
rather  dramatic  errors— •291  million  and  $340 
million      McNamara    could    not    have    been 
right  If  he  relied  upon  these  flgures,  which 
he  now  admits  were  In  error      What  flgures 
did  McNamara  have  before  him  when  he  de- 
cided   that    Boeing    lacked    cost    reallwn    In 
making  the  low  bid?     When  the  auditors  of 
the    General    Accounting    Office    questioned 
McNamara  about  his  decision,   he  admitted 
he   had   no  other  coet  study  available.     He 
said  he  made  a  rough  Judgment  from  bis  ex- 
perience as  an  official  at  Ford 

McNamara  told  the  GAO  he  got  the  flgures 
out  of  his  head.    Comptroller  General  Joeepb 


Campbell  expressed  his  surprise  that  Mc- 
Namara had  no  cost  flgures  for  such  an 
important  decision,  and  stated  that  the  GAO 
feels  there  must  be  written  documents  to 
support  such  multl-bllllon-dollar  decisions. 
But  this  wasn't  all. 

McNamara  downgraded  the  modem  brak- 
ing device — the  thru.st  reverser — In  the 
Boeing  plane  as  being  a  risky  engineering 
venture.  The  General  Dynamics  plane  had 
a  conventional  dive  brake  that  some  say  will 
make  the  plane  obsolete  before  It  Is  In  pro- 
duction. The  Navy  and  Air  Force  wanted  the 
thrust  reverser  In  the  General  Dynamics 
plane  because  of  It*  superiority.  Experts 
have  testlfled  It  will  cost  $446  million  more 
to  equip  the  General  Dynamics  plane  with 
the  thrust  reverser  at  this  stage. 

McNamara  contended  that  Boeing's  use  of 
titanium  In  the  wing  structure  was  also 
risky.  On  this  point,  the  McClellan  sub- 
committee has  produced  expert  testimony 
of  metallurgists.  Including  specialists  In  ti- 
tanium, who  disagreed  with  McNamara.  The 
experu  testlfled  there  was  no  unusual  risk 
Involved  In  the  use  of  titanium  In  the  wing 
structures,  and  that  the  use  proposed  by 
Boeing  was  conventional. 

Gen.  Curtis  LeMay  and  Adm.  George  An- 
derson, then  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  ap- 
proved the  Boeing  plane.  They  have  told 
McNamara  that  they  had  reservations  about 
the  General  Dynamics  plane,  and  called  It  a 
"wrong  decision," 

Granted,  this  was  a  complicated  and  tech- 
nical subject,  but  It  was  not  Impossible  and 
the  press,  generally,  failed  to  get  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter. 

There  were  only  about  a  dozen  reporters 
who  read  the  whole  record  of  the  TFX  In- 
vestigation, and  a  few  who  read  enough  to  be 
familiar  with  the  weakness  of  McNamara's 
position.  However,  there  were  dozens  of 
apologlsU  for  McNamara  who  have  written 
authoritatively  without  benefit  of  reading 
the  record.  They  have  written  from  Penta- 
gon handouts  and  from  confidential  "Inside 
Information"  straight  from  McNamara.  As- 
sistant Secretary  Arthur  Sylvester,  former 
Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Roswell  Gllpatrlc. 
or  former  Navy  Secretary  Fred  Korth. 

Why  would  Defense  Secretary  McNamara 
overrule  a  unanimous  reconunendatlon  to 
make  what  experts  regard  as  a  wrong  deci- 
sion to  pay  the  highest  price  for  the  second- 
best  plane? 

He  had  help  on  this  case  from  Gllpatrlc, 
the  former  lawyer  for  General  Dynamics, 
and  from  Fred  Korth.  whose  Continental 
National  Bank  of  Forth  Worth  had  General 
Dynamics   for   one   of  Its  best  customers. 

And.  it  should  be  no  surprise,  both  Gll- 
patrlc and  Korth  recommended  that  the 
contract  should  go  to  General  Dynamics, 
rather  than  Boeing.  Chairman  McClellan 
and  others  have  given  the  opinion  that  nei- 
ther Korth  nor  Gllpatrlc  should  have  had 
any  role  In  the  TFX  contract  In  the  light  of 
their  prior  associations  with  General  Dy- 
namics But  many  reporters  and  editorial 
writers — Ignorant,  gullible  or  lopsldedly 
partisan — could  see  no  "conflict  of  Interest" 
problem  In  the  role  of  Gllpatrlc  or  Korth. 

Reporters  I  had  worked  with,  and  I  might 
say  agreed  with,  on  the  "conflict  of  Interest" 
In  the  Dixon-Yates  case  In  the  Elsenhower 
administration,  had  no  Interest  In  going  Into 
the  details  of  the  role  of  Gllpatrlc  or  Korth. 
Others  who  had  been  aggressive  In  pointing 
up  the  role  of  Adolphe  Wenzell  In  the  Dixon- 
Yates  case,  wrote  apologies  for  Gllpatrlc  and 
Korth. 

In  some  cases.  It  was  Ignorance  of  the 
facts.  In  some  cases  It  was  laziness  In  deal- 
ing with  a  complex  record.  I  am  afraid  that 
In  a  few  cases  It  was  a  foul  political  parti- 
sanship. 

I  believe  that  the  press  has  an  obligation 
to  aggressively  pursue  any  evidence  that  high 
officials  have  lied  under  oath  about  Govern- 


ment operations.  There  Is  an  additional  ob- 
ligation to  ferret  out  all  evidence  that  others 
were  engaged  In  subornation  of  perjury  or  in 
condoning  false  statements  or  Illegal  wire- 
tape.  This  would  seem  basic.  However,  In 
the  words  of  Senator  Mobsk,  many  unin- 
formed reporters  were  "the  parrots  of  the 
'line' from  the  executive  branch  •  •  •  (and) 
care  nothing  of  the  merits  of  the  case  made 
•   •   •  In  Congress." 

Otto  F.  Otepka,  the  chief  security  evalua- 
tor  at  the  State  Department,  became  a  State 
Dep>artment  employee  In  1953  shortly  after 
the  Elsenhower  administration  came  to 
power.  Some  reporters  found  this  fact  alone 
to  be  grounds  for  being  hostile  to  Otepka, 
and  they  characterized  him  as  the  last  vee- 
tlge  of  McCarthylsm  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

They  did  not  know,  or  at  least  did  not 
report,  that  Otepka  was  a  career  civil  serv- 
ant with  no  political  ties  who  had  been 
transferred  from  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  the  State  Department  because  of  his 
experience  as  a  lawyer  and  security  evalua- 
tor.  Otepka  believed  In  a  strict  security 
operation,  but  he  was  not  a  Irrational  man 
who  saw  a  Red  under  every  bed.  In  fact.  It 
was  Otepka  who  had  recommended  clear- 
ance of  Wolf  Ladejlnsky  In  1954  when  some 
more  zealous  persons  sought  to  label  the 
career  agricultural  attach^  a  security  risk. 

He  served  with  such  distinction  as  a  secu- 
rity evaluator  that  In  1958,  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles  awarded  him  the  Department 
Distinguished  Service  Award.  Early  in  the 
Kennedy  administration.  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Administration  Roger  W. 
Jones  commended  Otepka  as  a  skilled  and 
balanced  security  evaluator.  That  was  be- 
fore direct  conflicts  of  testimony  developed 
Involving  Otepka  and  his  superiors. 

Otepka  delivered  three  State  Department 
documents  to  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  to  prove  he  was  telling  the 
truth.  One  of  Otepka's  superiors  charged 
this  was  Insubordination  and  violation  of 
rules.  To  some  reporters  the  delivery  of 
documents  to  a  Senate  subcommittee  was 
Justification  for  firing. 

They  did  not  know,  or  at  least  did  not 
report,  that  Otepka  delivered  the  documents 
to  prove  that  he  was  telling  the  truth  with 
regard  to  the  handling  of  a  security  mat- 
ter. His  testimony  had  been  In  conflict  with 
the  testimony  of  one  of  his  superiors,  and 
he  produced  the  records  to  prove  he  was 
truthful. 

Otepka  delivered  documents  that  also 
proved  his  superiors,  were  wrong.  To  some 
State  Department-oriented  reporters  and 
editorial  writers,  this  was  McCarthylsm. 

There  are  veteran  reporters  and  editorial 
writers  who  do  not  understand  the  vital 
function  of  Congress  in  checking  the  ad- 
ministration and  operations  of  the  executive 
branch.  Many  can't  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween a  responsible  Investigation  as  con- 
ducted by  the  late  Senator  Kefauver,  Senator 
McClellan,  or  Representative  Blatnlk,  and 
one  of  the  late  Senator  Joe  McCarthy's  free- 
swinging  extravaganzas.  Many  didn't  try 
to  tell  the  difference.  They  are  automati- 
cally against  any  Investigations,  and  auto- 
matically mouth  the  executive  branch  line 
without  regard  for  Its  inconsistency  or  prov- 
able fallacy. 

In  their  eagerness  to  oust  Otepka,  two 
State  E>epartment  officials — John  P.  Rellly 
and  Elmer  Dewey  Hill — took  part  In  attach- 
ing a  listening  device  to  Ot^ka's  telephone. 
A  third   official   knew  about  It. 

All  three  testlfled  under  oath  that  they 
had  no  knowledge  that  any  wiretap,  bug, 
or  listening  device  had  been  attached  to 
Otepka's  telephone.  Not  until  after  a  Senate 
floor  speech  warned  of  perjury,  did  these 
three  high  State  Department  officials  write 
letters  to  the  Senate  committee  admitting 
the  vuse  of  listening  devices  on  Otepka's  tele- 
phone.   However,  In  admitting  the  use  erf  the 


listening  device,  the  three  high  officials  ex- 
plained that  there  was  no  listening  on  the 
wire  and  no  Interception  of  Otepka's  calls. 
Since  then,  these  letters — prepared  In  the 
State  Department  legal  office  and  aw>roved 
by  Rusk — have  been  established  as  being 
inaccurate. 

Electronic  expert  Hill  has  testlfled  that 
he  actually  recorded  more  than  a  dozen  con- 
versations on  Otepka's  wire  as  part  of  a  plan 
to  try  to  get  evidence  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
ousting  the  security  evaluator.  He  testlfled 
that  Rellly  knew  of  the  recordings,  and  had 
a   special   Interest   In   one  of   them. 

The  documented  record  shows  what  Is 
characterized  by  Senator  Dodd  as  perjury, 
falsification,  and  lying  by  three  high  level 
officials  who  were  trying  to  "get"  Otto  Otepka. 
Yet  some  newspapers  have  Ignored  this 
story.  Others  have  continued  to  take  the 
State  Department  line  that  the  proof  of 
"false"  testimony  on  the  wiretaps  Is  not 
connected  with  the  charges  against  Otepka. 
Although  Rellly  and  Hill  have  resigned, 
they  have  not  been  criticized  by  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk.  Rusk  allowed  Bellsle  to  re- 
main In  the  State  Department  for  weeks  after 
becoming  aware  of  the  "untruthful"  state- 
ments In  the  transcript.  Secretary  Rusk  and 
his  top  aids  continue  ahead  with  the  Rellly- 
Inltlated  charges  to  oust  Otepka  for  coop- 
erating with  Congress. 

The  activities  of  the  State  Department  have 
been  an  outrageous,  cynical,  and  brutal  effort 
to  crush  a  dissenter  for  telling  Congress  the 
truth.  In  many  ways.  It  Is  as  bad  as  any- 
thing Joseph  McCarthy  did  In  his  most 
irresponsible  moments. 

But  more  outrageous  than  the  State  De- 
partment's action  has  been  the  press  per- 
formance. Some  newsmen  accepted  the  State 
Department  philosophy  that  dissenters  like 
Otepka  should  be  squelched,  and  Congress 
barred  from  the  facts. 

The  Otepka  case  Involves  the  effectiveness 
of  the  State  Department  security  program. 
It  involves  the  question  of  the  Integrity  of 
many  high  level  officials  in  a  Department 
that  Is  entrusted  with  vital  foreign  policy 
decisions.  Yet,  with  only  a  few  exceptions, 
the  press  has  Ignored  this  major  Investiga- 
tion or  has  given  It  coverage  warped  to  the 
State  Department  distortions. 

Portimately,  most  reporting  has  been  bet- 
ter than  the  reporting  on  the  TFX  Investi- 
gation and  the  Otepka  case.  Most  stories 
are  less  complicated,  and  take  less  concen- 
trated study. 

The  comments  on  the  weaknesses  of  the 
press  and  the  problems  of  the  press  should 
not  discourage  the  yoxuig  rejwrter.  Where 
the  Job  Is  being  done  poorly,  there  Is  great 
opportunity  for  those  who  will  study  and 
work  on  the  complex  Jobs.  There  are  always 
many  reporters  willing  to  cover  the  easy 
story — the  story  that  takes  only  a  small 
amount  of  background  study  and  guarantees 
good  play.  There  are  always  too  few  on  the 
stories  that  take  weeks  of  work,  that  have 
an  uncertain  future,  make  sources  angry,  and 
may  be  bvu-led  with  the  want  ads. 

For  this  reason,  there  will  always  be  plent- 
of  room  for  reporters  and  editors  who  w!" 
tackle  the  tough  story. 

Last  October  and  November,  the  press 
demonstrated  in  the  Bobby  Baker  case  that 
it  has  the  courage  and  the  great  capacity 
for  a  deep  investigation  when  it  has  the  will 
to  do  the  Job.  In  a  few  short  weeks  the  press 
had  a  hundred  or  more  reporters  probing 
nearly  every  political,  social,  or  business  deal 
that  Baker  had  touched. 

Unfortunately,  I  must  report  that  the  in- 
terest of  many  others  did  not  arise  until 
after  the  appearance  of  a  story  about  a  Ger- 
man party  girl  who  had  been  on  the  fringe  of 
some  of  the  Baker  social  action.  She  had  also 
cavorted  with  some  Important  political  fig- 
ures. Prior  to  this  story  there  were  only 
a  handful  of  us  doing  any  more  than  casual 
work  on  the  subject.  They  included  Julian 
Morrison  of  the  Washington  Dally  News,  and 


Larry  Stern  and  Jack  Landau,  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  It  is  amazing  how  a  little  sex 
angle  stimulated  editorial  interest  in  good 
government. 

I  have  been  fortunate  to  work  for  publish- 
ers and  editors  who  understand  Important 
stories  about  Government  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  stimulated  by  a  sex  angle, 
a  vicuna  coat,  a  mink  coat,  or  a  crude  payoff. 
It  isn't  that  they  are  uninterested  in  sex, 
but  simply  that  they  don't  need  it  to  be 
Interested  in  "conflicts  of  interest"  and  the 
more  subtle  forms  of  bad  government. 

Our  editors  understood  when  Senator  John 
J.  Williams  said  the  Integrity  of  the  Senate 
was  Involved  In  the  Baker  probe. 

They  understood  that  the  evidence  of  an 
arbitrary  decision  on  a  $6.5  billion  TFX  con- 
tract was  Important,  even  though  compli- 
cated. 

They  understood  that  evidence  of  laxity 
in  the  State  Department  security  division 
was  vital,  and  that  allegations  of  falsification 
by  high  officials  was  a  grave  matter. 

If  we  are  to  have  effective  reporting  of 
complicated  issues  of  Government,  it  is  vital 
to  have  editors  who  understand  what  they 
are  doing.  William  Allen  White  knew  what 
he  was  doing,  or  he  tried  to  find  out.  He 
Tinderstood  the  folly  and  failures  of  the  press 
of  his  day,  and  he  made  no  claim  to  personal 
infallibility.  He  worked  hard  and  constantly 
reexamined  his  position. 

The  William  Allen  White  attitude  exists 
today,  although  it  is  not  as  prevalent  as 
it  should  be.  It  exists  here  In  the  Mid- 
dle West  In  many  places.  I  know  It  exists 
in  the  work  and  attitudes  of  Editor  Ken- 
neth MacDonald,  Managing  Editor  Frank 
Eyerly  and  News  Editor  Charles  Reynolds 
of  the  Dee  Moines  Register.  I  know  because 
I  have  had  the  closest  association  with  these 
men  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Intelligent 
and  balanced  Independence  Is  the  quality 
they  have  in  conunon  with  Williazn  Allen 
White. 

I  know  that  some  of  the  same  inquisltlve- 
nees,  independence  and  dedication  exists 
among  other  editors  In  the  Cowles  organiza- 
tion and  on  other  newspapers  far  removed 
from  Washington  and  New  York.  The  inde- 
pendent editors  seek  to  avoid  being  simple 
mirrors  of  the  writings  in  a  few  Eastern 
newspapers.  The  editors  with  real  com- 
monsense  can  distinguish  between  informed 
and  Independent  Washington  commentary 
and  the  oomments  of  a  few  Journalistic  pros- 
titutes who  simply  parrot  the  shallow  (but 
often  sophisticated  sounding)  views  of  a  few 
high-positioned  political  frauds. 

I  am  elated  when  editors  and  reporters 
demonstrate  aggressive  Independence  as  In 
the  Bobby  Baker  investigation.  We  are  all 
hurt  when  Independence  Is  destroyed  or  giv- 
en away  as  it  has  been  in  much  of  the  oov- 
erage  and  c<Mnment  on  the  Otepka  and  TFX 
Investigations. 

Newspaperlng  is  a  profession  that  gives  us 
the  opportunity  to  be  in  day-to-day  touch 
with  the  great  pec^le  and  the  greet  moments 
of  our  time.  It  also  tH-lngs  us  in  contact 
with  some  worshipers  of  good  and  bad  alike. 
It  is  a  disservice  to  our  profession  if  we  mis- 
lead OUT  readers  about  the  crooks  and  the 
clever  charlatans  who  often  win  public 
office. 

Ours  Is  a  profession  that  gives  us  the 
opportunity  to  be  a  strong  voice  and  a  strong 
force  for  good  government.  We  can  mold 
good  public  officials  into  better  public  offi- 
cials by  demanding  tc^  performance.  We 
can  make  bad  public  officials  toe  the  line  or 
risk  exposure  and  ouster. 

It  is  In  the  power  of  each  reporter  and 
each  editor  to  make  his  own  choice.  He  can 
take  the  easy  way  and  be  a  patsy  for  those 
in  political  power,  but  knowing  in  the  end 
that  he  was  a  weak-kneed  hero  worshiper 
who  bent  to  any  {Kilitical  wind  of  strength. 
Or  he  can  be  a  force  for  good  and  serve  as  a 
real  check  on  government. 
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This  Is  a  business  I  love  I  am  submerged 
tn  It.  If  I  am  critical.  It  l^  because  I  know 
It  can  do  so  much  more  and  can  be  so  much 
more  effective  than  It  is.  It  has  Improved, 
but  It  needs  more  improvement  It  needs 
people  who  will  work  in  the  face  of  the  frus- 
tration of  long  and  difficult  tasks.  It  needs 
people  of  courage  who  will  not  flinch  when 
the  Job  requires  risking  the  disfavor  of  the 
mighty  or  the  popular  view  of  the  moment. 

The  press  needs,  and  always  will  need, 
the  independence  characterized  by  William 
Allen  White  The  least  we  can  do  for  his 
memory  Is  to  constantly  remind  ourselves  of 
the  many  ways  that  a  free  and  mdependent 
press  can  be  weakened  or  even  destroyed.  It 
Is  our  responsibility  to  aggressively  oppoM 
anythlnt!  that  may  contaminate  the  lifeline 
of  democracy 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  extend  to  Mr.  MoUen- 
hoff  my  compliments. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964— THE 
COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196>  to  encourage  in- 
creased consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat »  to  maintain  the  Income  of  cotton 
producers  to  provide  a  special  research 
program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  pro- 
duction, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row there  will  be  discussion  of  an  amend- 
ment that  deals  with  the  problems  of 
beef  importation.  I  have  received  from 
my  State  a  great  deal  of  mail  on  the  sub- 
ject. Tonight,  I  wish  to  Insert  in  the 
Record,  for  reference  to  them  tomorrow, 
samplings  of  that  correspondence. 

The  first  letter  that  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
was  received  by  me — and  it  is  under 
date  of  February  26 — from  Mr.  George 
W.  Johnson,  executive  secretary.  Ore- 
gon Cattlemen's  Assoication 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Oregon  Cattlemen's  Association, 
Prineville,  Oreg..  February  26.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse.  Announcement  of 
the  agreement  with  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land on  Imports  of  meat  brought  only  dis- 
appointment and  gloom  to  the  cattle  grow- 
ers of  Oregon. 

All  the  words  In  the  dictionary  together 
with  all  the  remarks  that  could  be  added  by 
a  western  cowpoke  will  never  be  able  to  ex- 
press the  complete  dissatisfaction  of  being 
sold  down  the  river  by  such  an  agreement 
Do  our  elected  representatives  and  ap- 
pointed officials  work  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  or  are  they  hired  to  look  after 
the  welfare  of  some  foreign  country?  An- 
nouncement of  the  agreement  stated  that 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  had  agreed  to 
quotas  based  on  the  average  of  1962  and 
1963  imports.  Who's  in  the  driver's  seat? 
Why  did  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  to 
be  consulted  as  to  the  size  of  quota  they 
would  accept? 

To  whom  does  the  American  market  be- 
long? Does  It  belong  to  red-blooded  Ameri- 
cans who  developed  the  market  or  does  It 
belong  to  the  Australians?  Does  this  market 
belong  to  the  American  cattle  producers  who 
through  the  years  have  taken  the  bad  with 
the  good,  who  have  kept  themselves  free  of 
Government  control  and  subsidy,  or  does  the 
market  belong  to  the  bushman  of  New  Zea- 
land? 


Does  the  market  belong  to  the  American 
cattle  producer  who  buys  the  products  of 
American  factories,  feeds  American  grain  and 
pays  American  taxes  or  does  It  belong  to  the 
naUve  of  Nicaragua  whose  cattle  business 
has  been  developed  with  the  aid  of  the 
American  tax  dollar? 

Isn't  It  a  fair  question  to  ask  why  the 
people  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  were 
consulted  as  to  the  amount  of  quota  they 
would  accept?  Wouldn't  it  have  been  more 
considerate  to  ask  the  American  cattle  pro- 
ducer something  about  the  size  of  meat  Im- 
port quota  that  should  be  se»? 

The  American  producer  has  been  fair,  he 
has  never  advocated  complete  curtailment 
of  all  Imports.  Shouldn't  the  people  who 
have  developed  the  market,  the  people  who 
have  spent  their  money  on  promotion  and 
advertising  be  given  a  little  more  consid- 
eration on  the  size  of  Import  quotas? 

Just  because  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
lost  the  sales  to  Great  Britain  Isn't  any  rea- 
son why  they  should  be  allowed  to  dump 
their  meat  on  our  market  to  the  tune  of  10 
percent  of  our  domestic  production  and 
then  be  given  a  3.7-percent  growth  factor 
in  a  market  we  will  have  to  develop.  How 
much  meat  can  we  ship  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand?  How  much  have  the  major 
Importing  countries  contributed  to  market 
promotion  In  this  country?  The  3  cents 
per  pound  tariff  now  paid  Is  not  much  more 
than  local  cattlemen  pay  for  promotional 
purposes  Cattlemen  of  this  country  are 
not  afraid  of  competition,  but  this  competi- 
tion must  be  based  on  the  same  set  of  rules. 
If  you  want  meat  and  other  products  to 
compete  In  America  then  you  must  establish 
the  same  tax  structure,  the  same  wage  scale 
and  the  same  costs  as  are  enjoyed  by  the 
foreign  nations. 

The  question  Is  legitimate  Why  do  we 
Americans  always  approach  the  bargaining 
table,  hat  In  hand,  to  ask  what  will  be  ac- 
cepted rather  than  saying  what  the  terms 
will  be' 

The  Import  quota  as  established  Is  not 
realistic.  It  Is  unjust  to  the  American  cat- 
tle producer  and  should  be  changed.  A 
quota  based  on  the  average  of  Imports  for 
a  5-year  period.  1957  to  1962.  would  still 
give  access  to  our  markets  by  these  import- 
ing nations,  but  at  the  same  time  would  give 
our  domestic  Industry  an  opportunity  to 
expand.  To  establish  a  quota  based  on  the 
two  highest  years  In  the  history  of  Imports 
and  then  allow  them  a  part  of  the  growth 
factor,  based  on  our  own  promotion  Is  ut- 
terly ridiculous. 

We  urge  you.  the  representatives  of  the 
people  of  Oregon,  to  Join  with  other  Senators 
and  Members  of  Congress  to  pass  legislation 
that  win  establish  a  more  realistic  quota 
on  meat  imports. 

May  we  know  of  your  interest  by  action 
on  this  problem. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  W.  Johnson, 
Executive  Secretary.  Oregon  Cattlemen's 
Association. 

Mr,  MORSE.  In  the  letter  Mr.  John- 
son has  set  forth  many  criticisms  of  the 
foreign  trade  policies  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
errunent.  as  implemented  by  the  State 
Department — criticisms  well  known  by 
most  in  the  Senate  but.  unfortunately 
criticisms  that  the  State  Department 
continues  to  do  nothing  about. 

In  the  past  I  have  said,  and  I  repeat 
tonight,  that  if  the  State  Department 
deliberately  designed  to  sell  American 
agriculture  down  the  river  in  its  inter- 
national conferences  on  trade,  it  could 
not  do  a  more  effective  job  than  it  does, 
although  it  continually  repeats  the  con- 
tention that  it  is  not  deliberately  trying 
to  harm  American  agriculture. 


But  the  undeniable  fact  is  that  the 
U.S.  State  Department  and  the  organi- 
zation headed  by  Mr.  Herter  are  not 
friends  of  American  agriculture  or 
American  farmers.  As  one  Senator.  I 
repeat  charges  previously  made,  but  to- 
night I  state  them  in  somewhat  different 
language.  I  have  no  confidence  what- 
soever in  the  US  State  Department,  in 
connection  with  international  trade  ne- 
gotiations on  agricultural  commodities. 
I  am  satisfied,  and  on  the  record  I 
charge,  and  Mr.  Rusk  should  take  note — 
that  the  State  Department  is  always 
willing  to  trade  off  American  agricul- 
tural commodities  for  advantages  for 
American  industry.  That  is  the  record 
in  international  trade  negotiations  by 
the  US.  State  Department. 

I  want  the  State  Department  to  know 
that  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  Senate,  I  shall 
continue  to  oppose  the  policy  of  the  State 
Department  in  the  field  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, until  I  get  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment some  evidence  that  it  recognizes 
that  American  agriculture  is  entitled  to 
at  least  an  even  break  with  American 
industry  in  international  trade  negotia- 
tions. 

Mr.  Rusk  is  the  top  man,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  take  the  responsibility  off  his 
shoulders.  I  hope  he  will  take  a  few 
moments  to  read  some  of  the  communi- 
cations we  are  receiving  from  American 
farmers,  such  as  those  I  am  submitting 
here  tonight,  in  protest  against  the  sell- 
out by  the  American  State  Department 
of  the  American  farmers  in  international 
trade  negotiations. 

A  very  efficient  staff  member,  anxious 
to  get  home,  has  taken  some  of  the  mate- 
rial off  my  desk;  but  until  it  gets  back 
here,  I  have  a  few  more  words  to  say 
about  the  State  Department  with  re- 
spect to  international  trade  negotiations. 
The  so-called  Kennedy  round  is  about 
to  take  place  in  GATT.  I  say  to  Amer- 
ican farmers,  "Tighten  your  belts:  tight- 
en your  l>elts,  for  you  are  going  to  get 
it  again." 

I  take  judicial  notice  now  that,  unless 
Mr.  Rusk  does  something  about  the  in- 
ternational trade  polices  of  the  State 
Department,  the  American  farmers  are 
going  to  be  sold  down  the  river  in  the 
Kennedy  round  of  the  GATT  negotia- 
tions. 

For  5  years  I  have  not  seen  a  single 
representative  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment—and this  has  been  true  during  the 
Republican  administration  as  well  as 
during  the  Democratic  administration — 
appear  before  a  Senate  committee  and 
speak  on  the  subject  of  international 
trade  and  show  the  slightest  intelligence 
or  knowledge  in  regard  to  American  ag- 
ricultural problems  in  respect  to  foreign 
trade 

They  have  sold  out  the  fruit  industry 
of  the  United  States.  They  are  about 
to  sell  out  the  beef  industry  of  the  United 
States  and  the  sheep  industry  of  the 
United  States,  as  they  have  been  doing 
for  some  years  past.  I  want  them  to 
know  that,  as  a  Democrat,  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  put  partisanship  first.  If  they 
think  this  course  of  action  is  good  par- 
tisanship. I  want  them  to  know  that,  as 
a  Democrat.  I  sit  here  in  the  Senate  as 
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a  Member  of  the  Senate,  and  I  serve  all 
the  interests  of  the  United  States.  I  do 
not  intend  to  let  the  farmers  be  sold 
down  the  river  as  a  result  of  the  unfair 
and  discriminatory  practices  that  char- 
acterize the  international  trade  negotia- 
tions of  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  resolution  which  I  received 
from  Earl  Heeb.  master  of  the  Oregon 
Slope  Grange.  It  Is  also  signed  by  Mrs. 
E>onald  Hopkins,  secretary;  and  it  points 
out  that  the  Oregon  Slope  Grange  ur- 
gently requests  the  Congress,  to  take  the 
necessary  steps — which  we  shall  have  aja 
opportunity  tomorrow  to  vote  to  do — to 
give  fair  and  reasonable  treatment  to 
the  beef  industry  of  this  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  cattle  and  beef  Imports  are  In- 
creasing each  year,  even  In  the  face  of  In- 
creased local  supply  and  depressed  prices,  and 

Whereas  these  depressed  prices  represent 
a  tremendous  loss  to  Individuals,  as  well  as 
local,  State,  and  Federal  economy,  and  Jeop- 
ardize the  future  success  of  the  beef  cattle 
industry  In  the  Nation :  Be  It 

Resolved.  The  Oregon  Slope  Orange  urgent- 
ly request  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  adequately 
protect  our  own  beef  cattle  industry  by  Im- 
posing realistic  quotas,  higher  tariffs,  or  oth- 
er realistic  means. 

Earl  Heeb,  Master. 
Mrs.  Donald  Hopkins, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  petition  I  have 
received  from  the  Grant  County  Stock- 
growers  Association,  also  expressing  its 
urgent  request  that  something  be  done 
to  stop  the  unfair  discrimination  being 
practiced  against  the  cattle  industry  and 
the  sheep  industry  of  this  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Grant  County  Stockcrowers 

Association, 
Canyon  City,  Oreg.,  February  IS,  1964. 
To:  Hon.  Watne  Morse.  U.S.  Senator,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Prom :  Grant  County  stockgrowers. 
Subject:  Meat  imports. 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Grant 
County  Stockgrowers  Association  wish  to 
urge  your  support  on  doing  something  about 
the  meat  import  situation.  Meat  Imports 
have  helped  to  put  many  ranches  in  this  area 
in  very  critical  financial  situations. 

The  undersigned  strongly  support  a  pro- 
gram whereby  future  Imports  would  be  held 
to  an  average  of  the  period  between  1958 
and  1962. 

Maude  L.  Johnson.  Bates,  Oreg.;  B.  L. 
Peterson.  Howard  Gable.  Klmberly. 
Oreg.;  P.  Donald  Sokol.  Dorro  C.  Sokol. 
Prairie  City.  Oreg.;  Jack  E.  Johns.  Pox. 
Greg.;  R.  E.  Sproul.  Mount  Vernon, 
Oreg.;  Alfred  Coombs.  Prairie  City, 
Oreg.;  Harold  Herburger,  Clyde  Hol- 
llday.  Ron  Holllday.  J.  J.  Klnsella. 
John  Day.  Oreg.;  Mike  Johnson.  Wal- 
lace Johnson.  DayvUle.  Oreg.;  Kath- 
erlne  Walton.  Bud  Walton,  Dale.  Oreg.; 
Robert  Holland.  Mount  Vernon.  Oreg.; 
B.  A.  Trowbridge.  Chas.  A.  Trow- 
bridge. John  Day.  Oreg.;  A.  J.  Tanler. 
Mount  Vernon.  Oreg.;  Jack  Kostel. 
John  Day.  Oreg.;  Theron  King.  Monu- 
ment. Oreg.;  Rob  Roy  Munro.  Klm- 
berly,   Oreg.;    Orrln    Forrest.    Prairie 


City,  Oreg.;  M.  D.  Curry,  Dayvllle, 
Oreg.;  Eugene  Rlcco.  Prairie  City, 
Oreg.;  Joe  Oliver.  John  Day,  Ortg.; 
Garland  Meador,  Prairie  City,  Oreg.; 
W.  J.  Force,  Klmberly,  Oreg.;  Alvln 
Brown,  Dayvllle,  Oreg.;  Lewis  Steuber. 
Prairie  City,  Oreg.;  Virgil  Piquet. 
Long  Creek,  Oreg.;  William  Ryan.  Max 
Justice.  Fox,  Oreg.;  L.  Lee  WllUams, 
Canyon  City.  Oreg.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don 
Pearrlen,  Lester  Wilson,  J.  Stevens, 
Dayvllle.  Oreg.;  Philip  J.  Kuhl.  Jr.. 
John  Day,  Oreg.;  Merlin  K.  Jones, 
Monument,  Oreg, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  'W.  H.  Stelwer,  Sr., 
one  of  the  great  livestock  ranchers  of  my 
State  and  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  cattle, 
the  sheep,  and  the  livestock  industries 
of  Oregon.  He,  too,  asks  for  an  end  to 
the  unfair  treatment  of  the  cattle  in- 
dustry and  the  sheep  industry  which  is 
being  received  at  the  hands  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Steiwer  Ranches, 
Fossil,  Oreg.,  February  18,  1964. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  February  12  and  your  enclosed  copies  of 
your  Insertions  In  the  Congressional 
Record.  You  are  quite  correct  that  I  have 
an  Interest  in  the  problems  facing  the  cat- 
tlemen. Approximately  one-half  of  our 
operation  is  now  in  cattle,  the  other  half  In 
sheep,  lambs,  and  wool.  In  today's  country 
edition  of  the  Oregonlan  I  have  Just  read 
an  article  by  the  market  editor,  Joe  Blanco, 
which  states  in  effect  that  an  agreement  has 
l^een  reached  with  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land for  a  voluntary  limitation  of  their  beef 
exports  to  the  United  States  and  that  this 
would  mean  a  "rollback  of  6  percent"  In  beef 
Imports. 

This  action  If  It  can  be  properly  policed  by 
all  three  countries,  which  I  would  question, 
represents  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 
However,  in  the  article  there  is  no  mention 
made  of  lamb  or  mutton.  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  our  domestic  sheep  industry  was  In- 
jured to  a  much  greater  extent  and  at  a 
much  earlier  date  by  foreign  Imports  than 
was  our  cattle  Industry.  I  believe  that  the 
figures  you  have  inserted  In  the  Record  in 
table  1.  U.S.  imports  of  cattle,  beef,  lambs, 
and  mutton  compared  with  production,  will 
bear  this  out.  Furthermore  all  red  meats 
are  In  competition  with  each  other  and  If 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  continue  to  flood 
our  markets  with  cheaply  produced  lamb  and 
mutton  a  6-percent  rollback  of  beef  Imports 
could  well  be  but  an  empty  gesture  to  the 
cattlemen. 

We  must  continue  In  the  sheep  business 
If  we  are  to  get  full  utilization  of  and  pay 
taxes  on  all  of  our  lands.  We  have  been 
on  a  starvation  diet  with  sheep  now  for  a 
long  time  and  I  think  the  declining  numbers 
of  sheep  in  the  United  States  is  direct  evi- 
dence of  this.  With  at  least  two-thirds  of 
our  Income  from  sheep  coming  from  lambs 
and  with  our  wool  markets  held  down  by 
the  Importation  of  cheaply  produced  wool 
and  wool  textiles  we  are  In  drastic  need  of 
protection. 

I  would  appreciate  your  help  In  this  mat- 
ter and  I  am  sure  that  the  entire  Industry 
would  give  you  thanks  for  efforts  In  our 
behalf,  which  you  have  so  generously  given 
In  the  past. 

With  bsst  personal  regards,  I  remain. 
Very  truly  yours, 

W.  H.  Steiwir,  Sr. 


lir.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  Mrs.  Ernest  H.  Radomske, 
of  Gold  HiU.  Oreg.  Her  letter  is  to  the 
same  effect;  she  asks  for  fair  treat- 
ment— not  for  an  unfair  advantage,  but 
for  scHne  fair  treatment — on  the  j>art  of 
the  State  Department  and  the  Federal 
Government,  in  respect  to  meat  prob- 
lems. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

OoLO  Hill,  Orxo., 

Febriuiry  24,  1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mc«8e:  Thank  you  for  yotir 
letter  of  February  12,  1964,  In  regard  to  the 
Import  of  beef.  It  was  of  Interest  to  me.  I 
also  noted  a  little  article  in  our  local  paper 
that  the  Australians  and  New  Zealanders  were 
voluntarily  curtailing  their  export  of  beef  to 
the  United  States.  I  spoke  on  this  to  a  num- 
ber of  cattlemen  In  this  area  and  their  answer 
was  that  this  la  not  true,  but  Just  another 
gimmick  because  we  are  having  an  election 
year. 

Would  It  not  be  poeslble  for  the  President 
to  regulate  Imports  of  beef  under  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962,  section  252T 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  way  our  President 
Is  conducting  himself  In  handling  the  Issues 
of  national  and  foreign  affairs.  I  believe 
that  he  will  have  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple's vote  this  coming  election. 
Very  trulj  yours, 

Ernest  H.  Badomskz. 

P.S. — In  our  paper  I  see  Items  regarding 
the  President's  program  for  the  relief  of 
poverty.  I  hope  that  this  passes  Congress. 
Should  the  opportunity  arise,  I  would  be 
glad  to  serve  on  this  commission  In  whatever 
capacity  I  could.  I  am  a  graduate  mechan- 
ical engineer  and  have  Ideas  that  may  be  of 
some  use.  Please  keep  me  posted  on  the  lat- 
est developments. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Last.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  I 
have  received  from  Mr.  Ward  Conger, 
member  of  the  Rogue  Valley  Junior  Here- 
ford Association,  also  protesting  the  pol- 
icies of  the  Federal  Government  in 
respect  to  the  discriminatory  practices 
against  the  livestock  industry  of  this 
covmtry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£is  follows : 

Eagle  Point,  Oreg., 

February  5,  1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  Rogue  Val- 
ley Junior  Hereford  Association  has  ap- 
pointed me  to  send  you  a  letter  on  the  matter 
of  beef  Imports. 

We  believe  beef  Imports  should  be  re- 
stricted, particularly  from  Australia,  by 
means  of  a  higher  tariff  or  other  legislative 
action,  and  we  respectfully  request  that 
you  do  all  you  can  to  Inform  the  Members 
of  Congress  of  the  problem  facing  livestock 
people.  All  members  of  the  Rogue  Valley 
Junior  Hereford  Association  have  at  least 
one  beef  animal.  Many  ranchers  In  this 
area  depend  solely  uix>n  the  raising  of  beef 
for  their  Income.  We  believe  the  manufac- 
tured beef  Imports  are  affecting  the  price 
of  cattle  a  great  deal  and  are  causing  cattle- 
men to  lose  money.  We  believe  you  are 
Interested  In  Oregon's  livestock  Industry  and 
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hope    you    wMI    do    ever3rthlng    you    can    to 
assist  the  full-time  cattlemen. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Wako  Conger, 
Member.  Rogue  Valley  Junior  Hereford. 
Association. 

Jabt  Hansen. 
President,  Rogue  Valley  Junior  Here- 
ford Association. 

Hugh  Chaslet, 
Vice   President.    Rogue    Valley   Junior 
Hereford  Association. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row, when  the  amendment  is  before  the 
Senate.  I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this 
subject  matter,  and  I  shall  Insert  in  the 
Record  more  communications  that  I 
have  received  from  constituents  in  my 
State  who  are  protesting  against  the  pol- 
icies of  the  U.S.  State  Department. 


staff  of  the  U  S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  as  an 
Instructor  with  the  grade  Indicated: 

To   be   lieutenant 

Jlmmle  D   Woods. 

The  following-named  persons  to  the  grade 
indicated  In  the  U.S   Coast  Guard: 

To   be   lieutenant   commanders 
Marshall  K   Phillips      Robert  E  Gardner 
Kenneth  M.  Lumsden  Clayton  W.  Collins. 
Gordon  R.  Campbell  Jr. 

Martin  F.  GroJT  Ralph  G.  Isacson 

Ronald  McClellan  Richard  D    Mellette 

The  following-named  persons  to  the  grade 
indicated  In  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard: 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM   FOR 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  have  a  very  heavy  day  to- 
morrow. I  say  this  for  the  Record,  be- 
cause we  intend,  as  indicated,  to  start 
with  the  Williams  of  Delaware  amend- 
ment, to  be  followed  by  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuRDicKl  and  myself,  and  then  one  or 
two  amendments  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI.  Other 
amendments  are  pending. 

I  am  hopeful  that  tomorrow  it  may  be 
possible  to  work  out  an  arrangement  for 
time  to  debate  on.  and  then  decide  on. 
the  so-called  beef  import  amendment. 
It  is  a  very  important  amendment.  Ob- 
viously, it  will  bring  forth  considerable 
discussion, 

RECESS   TO    11    AM.   TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
with  that  notice.  I  now  move  that  under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  stand  In 
recess  until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
7  o'clock  and  27  minutes  p  m  > ,  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess,  under  the  previous 
order,  until  tomorrow.  Wednesday. 
March  4,  1964,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


To  be 

Harry  D.  Smith 
Paul  J.  Bouchard 
Daniel  C.  Mania 
Richard  H.  Hicks 
Robert  E.  Potts 
Robert  E.  DUler 


lieutenants 

Harold  E   Stanley 
Billy  R.  Mull 
Leroy  W.  Peterson 
Carl  W.  Snyder.  Jr. 
Philip  M.  Lebet 
Edward  A.  Walsh 


Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law. 
the  following  for  permanent  appolntmenu 
to   the   grades   Indicated,   In   the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey: 

To  be  lieutenant  commanders 
Charles  K.  Townsend   Ray  E.  Moses 
Ronald  L.  Newsom 

To  be   lieutenants 
Slgmund  R.  Petersen     Leonard  E.  Pickens 
J.  Rodney  Lewis  Frederick  H  Gramllng 

C.  William  Hayes  Richard  B.  Pallgren 

Seymour  R.  Kotler        Maurice  L.  Gelger 
Darrell  W.  Crawford     Gerald  R.  Clchy 
Arthur  L.  Moshos  Michael  H.  Fleming 

Paul  A.  Chernoff 

To  be  lieutenants   {junior  grade) 
J.  Rodney  Lewis  Leonard  E  Pickens 

C.  William  Hayes  Frederick  H  Gramllng 

Seymour  R   Kotler        Richard  B    Fallgren 
Darrell  W.  Crawford      Maurice  L.  Gelger 
Arthur  L.  Moshos  Gerald  R.  Clchy 

Paul  A.  Chernoff  Michael  H.  Fleming 

To  be  ensigns 
Woodrow  E.  Bliss.  Jr     Phillip  C.  Johnson 
David  L.  Hough  Rodger  K.  Woodruff 

To  be  lieutenant  commanders 


perils  and  common  democratic  princi- 
ples, grant  that  our  own  beloved  country 
may  taxe  the  initiative  in  extending  to 
one  another  the  overtures  of  friendship 
and  fraternity. 

May  we  take  the  lead  in  promoting 
the  spirit  of  sympathetic  understanding 
and  cooperation  lest  we  adl  drift  apart 
and  place  in  jeopardy  the  very  existence 
of  our  civil:zation. 

Emancipate  all  the  nations  from  the 
spirit  of  self-interest  and  that  vicious 
scramble  for  priority  and  advantage,  and 
may  each  accept  the  challenge  to  strive 
for  that  spiritual  unity  which  is  a  mat- 
ter of  life  and  death  for  the  world. 

Fill  our  own  individual  mind  and  heart 
with  a  passionate  yearning  for  that  wider 
and  deeper  experience  of  mutual  regard 
and  love  which  are  the  only  and  ultimate 
pledges  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

May  we  be  partners  In  putting  forth 
more  heroic  effort  in  behalf  of  a  nobler 
social  order  which  is  struggling  toward 
the  light  of  a  new  day. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord  whose  love  is  the  salvation  of  our 
souls  and  whose  laws  are  the  founda- 
tion of  a  world  order  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness  and  peace.    Amen. 


Lavon  L.  Posey 
Philip  J.  Taetz 
James  K.  Richards 
Robert  W.  Franklin 
Sidney  C.  Miller 


Wesley  V.  Hull 
Wayne  L.  Mobley 
Charles  A.  Burroughs 
Richard  E.  Alderman 
Ray  M.  Sundean 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  March  3  (legislative  day  of 
February  26),  1964: 

U.S.  District  Judge 

Howard  C    Bratton.  of  New  Mexico,  to  be 
U.S.   district   judge  for    the   district  of   New 
Mexico,  vice  Waldo  H.  Rogers,  deceased. 
In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general  subject  to 
qxiallficatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Russell  A.  Bowen 

Douglas  J.  Peacher 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  3  (legislative  day  of 
February  26).  1964: 

U.S.   Coast   Ouaxo 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  a  mem- 
ber oX  the  permanent  commissioned  teaching 


Ronald  M.  Bufflngton  George  M.  Poor 

To  be  ensigns 
Joseph  M*  Lushene        Joseph  W    Dropp 
Carl  N.  Davis  Walter  F.  Forster  II 

Edward  E   Jones  Delwyn  C.  Webster 

Frederick  J.  Kuehn.  Jr.  Joseph  T.  Smith 
Robert  H.  Lelnlnger      James  O    Murphy 
John  E.  Dropp  Peter  M   Schldrlch 

Conrad  E    Huss  Robert  C.  Westphall 

William  Y.  S  Williams  Billy  G.  Morrison 
Fred  T.  Knowles  David  P.  Van  Weele 

Lindle  E.  Barnett  Ronald  K.  Brewer 

William  J.  Cooke  Gerald  R.  Schlmke 

Neal  A.  Horst  John  D.  Boon  UI 

•• —    mm^        ■• ■ 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1964 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalm  34:  14:  Depart  from  evil  and  do 
good;  seek  peace  and  pursue  it. 

Almighty  God.  in  these  days  of  crisis, 
when  peaceloving  nations  are  being 
drawn  together  by  common  devastating 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  February  20.  1964: 

H.R  5946  An  act  to  establish  a  United 
States-Puerto  Rico  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

On  February  26.  1964: 

H.R  8363.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  Individual 
and  corporate  income  taxes,  to  make  cer- 
tain structural  changes  with  respect  to  the 
income  tox.  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  has  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  1182.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Willy 
Sapuschnln; 

H-R.  1295.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edith 
and  Joseph  Sharon; 

H.R  1355.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Stani- 
slawa  Ouellette: 

H.R  1384.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aretl 
Siozoe  Paldas; 

H.R.  1466.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ewald 
Johan  Consen: 

H  R.  1620  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joeefa 
Trzclnska  Blskup  and  Ivanka  Stalcer 
Vlahovic; 

H.R.  1621.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lovorko 
Lucie; 

HJl.  1723.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Agnese 
Brlenza; 

H  R.  1886  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Valerlano 
T.  Ebreo; 


H.R.  4284.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chry- 
santhos  Kyrlakou; 

H.R.  4682.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fred  T.Wlnfleld; 

HJl.  6144.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Doyle  A. 
Ballou; 

H.R.  6617.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
Renee  Louise  Gabrlelle  Huffer; 

H.R.  5982.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Florica; 

H.R.  6092.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alexan- 
der Haytko; 

HJl.  6313.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stanlslaw 
Kuryj; 

H.R.  6320.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter  L. 
Mathews  and  others; 

H.R.  6477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Captain 
Otis  R.  Bowles; 

H.R  6591.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Constan- 
tine  Theothoropoulos; 

H.R.  7235.  An  act  to  amend  sections  671 
and  672  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  the  clerk  and  the  marshal  of  the 
Supreme  Court; 

H.R.7347.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Teresa 
Elllopoulos  and  Anastasla  ElUopoulos; 

H.R.  7821.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wlady- 
slawa  Pytlak  Jarosz; 

HJl.  8085.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roy  W. 
Flcken; 

H.R.  8322.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
George  Kostantoyannls;  and 

H.R.  8507.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
medical  and  dental  officers  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  950.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950;  and 

H.R.  7533.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  De- 
metrlos  Dousopoulos. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  473.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Wladyslawa  Kowalczyk; 

8.  1237.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kaloyan 
D.  Kaloyanoff; 

S.  1525.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Kayo 
Fujlmoto  Howard; 

S.  1597.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Juliano 
Barboza  Amado  and  Manuel  Socorro  Bar- 
boza  Amado; 

S.  1684.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Potlnl 
Dimantopoulou; 

S.  1966.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Olenda 
Williams; 

8.  1978.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lillian  P. 
Johnson; 

8.  1982.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Mlra; 

8.  1986.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Cacclanl; 

8.  1986.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hattie  Lu; 
and 

8.  2455.  An  act  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (76  Stat.  612),  as  amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
President  pro  tempore,  pursuant  to  49 
Stat.  425,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  85- 
474,  had  designated  the  following  dele- 
gates to  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
Conference  to  be  held  in  Lucerne. 
Switzerland,  from  March  30  through 
April  5,  1964:  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY.  and  Mr.  Allott. 


The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieye  one  of  the  pressing  demands  of  our 
day  is  to  thoroughly  investigate  the 
Stace  Department.  In  a  copyrighted 
story  under  the  banner  headline  "U.S. 
Secret  Agencies  Penetrated  by  Reds,"  Guy 
Richards  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  has  presented  a  strong  indict- 
ment of  the  security  policies  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  and  the  State 
Department.  In  talking  with  Mr.  Rich- 
ards, I  am  convinced  that  he  has  pains- 
takingly investigated  this  situation  and 
has  presented  a  factual  account.  He 
hsis  done  a  great  service  to  the  American 
people  by  exposing  the  valuable  testi- 
mony which  has  been  offered  by  Michal 
Goleniewski,  a  defector  from  the  Soviet 
Secret  Police,  information  which,  it  ap- 
pears, the  State  Department  has  sought 
to  deprecate  in  the  past.  It  Is  time  for 
the  Congress  to  step  in  and  Investigate 
the  State  Department. 

As  could  be  expected,  the  Washington 
Post  gave  the  administration's  view  on 
the  former  KGB  official's  information  in 
a  terse  paragraph : 

It  was  learned  on  highest  authority,  how- 
ever, that  the  newspaper  account  was  con- 
sidered not  only  Inaccurate,  but  inconsist- 
ent with  Information  Goleniewski  has  pro- 
vided American  officials. 

What  is  the  truth  In  this  matter?  The 
American  people  deserve  to  know  and, 
judged  by  the  past  record  of  the  State 
Department,  we  will  never  learn  the  truth 
from  them.  Only  the  Congress  can  bring 
out  the  truth  in  this  matter  and  it  Is 
imperative  that  we  do  so  Immediately. 
On  November  27,  1963,  I  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  812,  which  called 
for  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  State 
Department.  I  suggest  that  we  need 
this  investigation  more  than  ever  before, 
particularly  in  view  of  our  fumbling  for- 
eign policy  around  and  the  world  and 
the  revelations  of  Michal  Goleniewski. 


fishing  Industry  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington.   These  Indians  claim  they  are 
losing  their  treaty  rights  which  guaran- 
teed them  their  right  to  fish  in  their 
"usual  and  accustomed  places."    There- 
fore, they  have  said  they  can  fish  any 
place  they  want  to  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington with  any  kind  of  gear  they  want 
at  any  time  they  want  to ;  but  what  they 
fail  to  state  is  that  the  phrase  that  fol- 
lows is,  "in  common  with  all  others." 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
held  that  any  State  has  the  right  to 
regulate  the  time  and  method  of  taking 
fish,  and  so  has  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Washington.    We  are  living  up 
to  our  treaty  obligation  under  the  Point 
Elliott  Treaty  of  1854.    There  are  only  a 
few  Indians  who  are  doing  this  out-of- 
season,  illegal-gear  fishing,  and  I  want 
to  commend  those  99  percent  of  the  In- 
dians in  the  State  of  Washington  who 
believe  in  the  conservation  of  our  sports 
fishery. 

SUBCOMMITTEE     ON     IRRIGATION 

AND  RECLAMATION,  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AF- 
FAIRS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  may  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  general  debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARTICLE  CHARGES   U.S.  AGENCIES 
PENETRATED  BY  REDS 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 


INDIAN  FISHING  RIGHTS 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
Today  show  this  morning  there  was  quite 
a  bit  of  discussion  concerning  a  march 
of  some  Indians  on  the  capital  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  Olympia.  There 
were  also  some  comment  about  a  fellow 
named  Marlon  Brando  who  was  accom- 
panying these  Indians  to  help  them  in 
their  fight  for  their  fishing  rights.  Mr. 
Brando  went  out  with  a  gill  net,  threw 
it  across  a  river  and  caught  a  couple  of 
steelhead  trout,  which  is  a  game  fish. 
He  caught  them  out  of  season  and  caught 
them  with  illegal  gear.  He  was  appre- 
hended and  then  turned  loose.  If  it  had 
been  anybody  else,  he  would  have  been 
in  jail  and  stayed  there,  where  he  should 
be.  Mr.  Brando  may  be  a  great  actor, 
but  he  does  not  know  a  thing  about  the 


THE  LATE  BELOVED  SUSAN      " 
EDWARDS  WAGNER 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  is  a  sad  day  for  the  city  of 
New  York.  The  beloved  first  lady  of 
our  city,  Susan  Edwards  Wagner,  died 
yesterday  at  the  age  of  54.  Gentle  and 
charming,  devoted  wife  and  mother, 
Mrs.  Wagner  in  her  own  right  made  a 
monumental  contribution  to  the  life  of 
our  city.  As  the  hostess  of  Grade 
Mansion,  Mrs.  Wagner  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  all  who  met  her  as  a  most 
gracious  and  considerate  person.  In 
addition  to  her  other  activities,  Mrs. 
Wagner  generously  gave  of  her  time  to 
many  charitable  pursuits.  She  served 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Councils,  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  the  Girl  Scouts,  Lenox  Hill 
Neighborhood  Association,  the  Leake 
and  Watts  Home  and  the  Carroll  Club. 

I  know  that  I  express  the  feeling  of  all 
my  cons'tituents  and  tf  citizens  of  New 
York  in  offering  my  heartfelt  sympathy 
to  Mayor  Wagner  and  his  two  sons,  Rob- 
ert and  Duncan.  This  morning's  New 
York  Times  editorial  expresses  our  pro- 
found sorrow  at  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Wag- 
ner and  the  gratitude  we  feel  for  the 
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years  during  which  she  was  New  York 
City's  first  lady.  At  this  point  In  the 
Record  I  wish  to  Include  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  and  also  the  news  article 
which  appeared  in  todays  New  York 
Times. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar    3.  1904) 
SUSAN  Edwards  Wagnto 

Millions  who  never  knew  her  will  Join 
Mayor  Wagner  In  sorrow  at  the  untimely 
passing  of  his  wife.  The  relatively  few  who 
knew  her  personally  will  mourn  her  as  a 
charming,  attractive  woman;  a  devoted  wife 
and  mother  But  for  every  one  of  these 
there  are  thousands  whose  only  acquaintance 
with  her  was  through  news  photographs  and 
stories  about  her  activities  as  First  Lady  of 
New  York.  These  duties  she  discharged  with 
tact  and  warmth. 

A  gracious  hostess,  she  was  content  to  re- 
main m  the  background  when  politics  en- 
tered. Her  loss  Is  a  hard  blow  to  an  already 
heavily  burdened  man.  We  hope  that  the 
Mayor  will  take  some  comfort  from  the 
knowledge  that  a  multitude  will  share  his 
sorrow  May  time  assuage  his  grief  and 
leave  him   with   many   happy   memories. 

IProm   the  New   York  Times.   Mar.  3.   19641 
Mhs.  WAC»*ra  Das;   Crrr  Lowirs  Flags 

(By  David  Halberstam) 
Mrs.  Robert  P.  Wagner,  wife  of  the  mayor, 
died  yesterday  of  lung  cancer      She  was  54 
years  old. 

She  had  been  111  for  nearly  a  year,  but  the 
seriousness  of  her  Illness  had  been  one  ol  this 
city's  best  kept  secrets. 

She  died  at  12:35  pm.  in  Oracle  Mansion, 
the  mayor's  residence.  Her  husband  and 
two  sons  were  with  her  at  the  time.  Flags 
at  the  mansion  and  throughout  the  city  Im- 
mediately were  lowered  to  half  staff. 

The  body  was  taken  to  the  Frank  E.  Camp- 
bell fun«ral  home  at  Madison  Avenue  and 
81st  Street,  where  the  public  will  be  admitted 
today. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  11  ajn. 
Thursday  at  the  Madison  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church,  931  Madison  Avenue  The 
Reverend  David  H  C.  Read,  pastor  of  the 
church,  win  officiate.  Burial  will  be  In  the 
Wagner  fanxlly  plot  In  Old  Calvary  Cemetery, 
Long  Island  City.  Queens. 

Sources  said  that  the  family  hoped  to 
open  the  funeral  to  the  public,  but  that  no 
final  decision  had  been  made  yet. 

Old  Calvary  Is  a  Roman  Catholic  cemetery 
Mrs.  Wagner,  a  Presbyterian,  spieclflcally 
had  asked  to  be  burled  In  the  Wagner  family 
plot  there. 

DIACNOSXD    LAST    MAT 

City  Council  President  Paul  R.  Screvane 
and  Deputy  Mayor  Edward  F.  Cavanagh.  Jr  . 
who  were  at  Oracle  Mansion  at  the  time  of 
Mrs.  Wagner's  death,  ordered  flags  In  the 
city  to  be  flown  at  half-staff  for  30  days. 

The  lung  cancer  was  diagnosed  last  May 
during  a  checkup  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  The 
cancer  was  already  far  advanced,  and  since 
then  there  had  been  repeated  medical  treat- 
ments. Including  the  use  of  cobalt  radiation. 
Mrs.  Wagner's  condition  took  a  turn  for 
the  worse  over  the  weekend  Yesterday 
morning  an  aid  to  the  mayor  disclosed  that 
her  Ulness  was  critical  and  that  she  was  not 
expected  to  live  through  the  day. 

A  medical  bulletin  Issued  by  Dr.  William 
S.  Norton,  a  family  physician,  yesterday 
morning  said: 

"Mrs  Wagner  is  critically  ill  with  advanced 
bronchogenic  carcinoma.  The  diagnosis  was 
made  from  a  chest  X-ray  and  cervical  lymph 
node  biopsy  In  May  1963.  In  spite  of  full 
doses  of  cobalt  radiation  chemotherapy  and 
every  other  medical  course.  It  has  not  been 
possible  to  keep  the  cancer  under  control. 


She  Is  In  bed  at  Oracle  Mansion.    She  is  com- 
fortable with  oxygen  and  sedatives  " 

Shortly  afterward  Mrs    Wagner  was  dead. 
SMOKED  ciCAarma 

She  was  a  cigarette  smoker.  According  to 
friends,  at  the  time  of  her  diagnosis  last  year 
the  mayor,  also  a  smoker,  began  to  use  a 
cigarette  holder. 

Shortly  before  Mrs  Wagner  died  the  mayor 
received  a  telephone  call  from  President 
Johnson.  The  President  expressed  his  and 
Mrs  Johnson's  sympathy  and  said  he  was 
prepared  "to  do  anything  In  the  world"  to 
help  him. 

An  earlier  message  from  President  Johnson 
gave  the  public  an  Inkling  that  Mrs  Wagner 
might  be  seriously  111.  This  came  In  January 
when  the  President  sent  Mrs  Wagner  a  tele- 
gram while  she  was  at  St   Luke's  Hospital. 

Mayor  Wagner  had  curtailed  his  public 
schedule  considerably  In  recent  weeks  to  be 
with  his  wife,  who  had  been  bedridden  for 
about  a  month.  In  recent  weeks  the  mayor 
also  had  asked  several  groups  to  pray  for 
my  wife,  without  disclosing  the  nature  of 
her  Illness.  „  ^  _^ 

Friends  said  that  their  two  sons,  Robert 
P.,  Ill,  20,  a  Junior  at  Harvard  College,  and 
Duncan  Edwards,  17,  a  student  at  Rents  Hill 
School  In  Maine,  had  not  been  told  the  ex- 
tent of  their  mother's  Illness  until  after 
their  recent  school  examinations. 

Political  associates  also  noted  that  In  re- 
cent weeks  the  mayor  had  taken  to  reminis- 
cing frequently  about  things  he  and  Susan 
had  done  In  earlier  years.  Normally,  these 
associates  said,  the  mayor  was  more  reserved 
about  his  personal  life  and  had  referred  to 
his  wife  as  Mrs.  Wagner. 


LEADXKS    PAT    TmiBTTTi: 

In  addition  to  President  Johnson  many 
other  National,  State,  and  city  flgures  paid 
tribute  to  Mrs.  Wagner.  Oovernor  Rocke- 
feller told  a  news  conference  that  this  was 
"one  of  the  saddest  days  for  all  New  Yorkers 
that  we  have  had  In  a  long,  long  time."  He 
also  called  the  mayor  to  offer  his  sympathy. 
Adlal  E  Stevenson,  the  U.S.  representative 
to  United  Nations,  said:  "Susan  Wagner 
was  an  old  and  beloved  friend  and  I  am 
deeply  grieved,  for  she  was  loved  by  all  who 
knew  her." 

Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating.  Republican, 
of  New  York,  said:  "Although  words  are 
tragically  Inadequate.  I  express  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  the  mayor  and  to  the  fine 
sons  of  Susan  Wagner  She  was  a  dedicated 
soul  who  had  thousands  and  thousands  of 
friends." 

Friends  said  that  the  mayor  and  his  sons 
spent  last  night  In  a  mldtown  hotel. 

The  mayor  asked  the  public  not  to  send 
flowers  He  suggested  that  donations  t)e 
made  to  charities  Instead. 

Mrs.  Wagner-s  mother,  Mrs.  Duncan  Ed- 
wards, was  also  at  Oracle  Mansion  when  Mrs 
Wagner  died. 

About  an  hour  after  Mrs.  Wagner's  death, 
the  mayor,  his  two  sons,  and  his  mother-in- 
law  went  to  St  Joseph's  Chiirch.  404  East 
87th  Street,  where  the  mayor  worships.  Mr. 
Screvane  and  Mr.  Cavanagh  also  went  to 
St  Josephs 

They  later  returned  to  Oracle  Bdanston. 
Nearby  mothers  walking  their  children  on 
the  unusually  warm  March  day  noticed  pho- 
tographers outside  the  gate  and  gradtially 
small  crowds  l)egan  to  gather. 

Most  persons  appeared  stunned  by  the 
news  of  Mrs.  Wagners  death.  Pew  knew 
she  had  been  111. 

"But  she  was  so  young,"  one  woman  said. 
Prom   time  to  time  Capt.   Pierce  Meagher 
of  the  Bast  104th  Street  statlonhovise  would 
come  over  and  talk  to  the  crowd. 

•Polks,  "  he  would  say.  "Bi^rs.  Wagner  died 
earlier  this  afternoon.  Her  body  has  been 
removed      There  la  nothing  here.     If  youll 


all  Just  go  about  your  normal  day  youll  make 
It  easier  for  all  of  xis "  Then  the  small 
crowds  would  disperse. 

From   time   to   time   a  limousine   bearing 
some  official  or  friend  of  the  family  would 
draw   up  and   the   gates   would   open. 
amvED  FOR  parvATE  life 

A  tall,  attractive  blonde  with  light  blue 
eyes.  Mrs.  Wagner  tried  to  draw  a  clear  line 
between  the  public  and  private  Uvea  of  the 
Wagners.     But  It  wasn't  easy. 

Not  long  after  she  moved  Into  Oracle  Man- 
sion the  mayor's  official  residence,  she  said 
In  one  of  her  few  public  statements  that  her 
Job  was  "to  lessen  the  strain  and  provide 
more  leUure  time"  for  her  husband. 

She  also  believed,  and  said,  that  the  lovely 
white  mansion  overlooking  the  East  River  at 
88th  Street  belonged  to  the  people  of  New 
York  She  threw  It  open  to  charitable  phil- 
anthropic and  civic  groups.  Tours  of  school- 
children and  other  groups  were  allowed, 
and  sometimes  she  was  the  guide. 

Except  for  the  summer  months,  the  re- 
ceptions, teas,  and  lunches  averaged  four  a 
week  Mrs.  Wagner,  honorary  chairman  or 
vice  chairman  of  many  fu-.dralslng  cam- 
paigns, was  a  gracious  hostess  VUltors  were 
asked  to  avoid  fundralslng  In  the  mansion 
and  to  restrict  themselves  to  the  ground  floor. 

LIVING    QUARTERS   INVADkD 

This  restriction  was  often  Ignored. 
Curious  visitors  would  amble  upstairs, 
where  the  family  living  quarters  are.  and 
walk  into  the  bedrooms  or  poke  through 
cabinets.  

"Sometimes  I  have  to  get  dreeeed  in  a 
closet. "  Mrs.  Wagner  once  remarked. 

One  woman  got  stuck  In  a  broom  closet 
and  had  to  be  extricated. 

One  afternoon  when  the  mayor  was  shav- 
ing in  preparation  for  an  evening  out.  he 
was  staj-tled  to  see  reflected  In  his  mirror  a 
group  of  giggling  women  peering  In  from  the 
bedroom. 

Then  there  were  the  souvenir  hunters  who 
lifted  cigarette  lighters,  ashtrays,  combs, 
brushes,  hand  mirrors.  Mrs.  Wagner's  lip- 
sticks, and  the  mayor's  pipes. 

Mrs  Wagner  couldn't  understand  how  peo- 
ple could  behave  like  that,  but  In  her 
pleasant,  good-natured  way  she  laughed  It 
off   as    one   of    the    hazards   of    being    Mrs. 

Mayor. 

Other  hazards  had  poUUcal  overtones.  In 
1960  during  the  mayor's  second  term, 
charges  were  made  that  the  food  bills  at  the 
mansion  were  excessive.  A  study  showed 
they  sometimes  exceeded  •2.000  a  month,  not 
Including  the  bUls  for  official  functions. 

It  also  showed  that  many  unauthorized 
snacks — and  even  meals— were  dlspiensed  to 
visitors.  The  mayors  solution  was  to  direct 
Park  Commissioner  Newbold  Morris  to  take 
over  supervision  of  the  purchases  from  the 
household  staff. 

The  mayor.  Incidentally,  reimburses  the 
City  at  the  rate  of  $160  a  month  for  the 
family  meals 
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ENTERTAINED    NOTABLES 

As  Mrs  Mayor.  Mrs.  Wagner  was  hostess, 
too  to  statesmen,  diplomats.  pollUclans,  and 
their  wlvee  Prince  Philip,  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh Mrs.  Nlkita  Khrushchev,  Mrs  Charles 
de  Oaulle,  Queen  Slrklt  of  Thailand,  and 
dozens  of  other  notables  were  entertained  by 

her. 

One  of  those  who  remembered  Mrs. 
Wagner's  hospitality  fondly  was  President 
Johnson  In  a  "get  well"  message  In  Janu- 
ary he  said  that  when  he  heard  she  was 
in  the  hospital,  he  thought  about  "the  long 
hours  you  spent  In  being  hospitable  to  me 
and  mine  In  1960." 

"I  realize  I  was  one  of  those  who  probably 
contributed  to  asking  you  to  do  too  much."' 
he  wrote.  "Lady  Bird  Joins  me  In  praying 
that  you  wUl  be  out  of  the  hoepltal  and  well 


very  quickly.    We  wast  you  to  know  we  love 
you  very  much." 

Mrs.  Wagner  left  speechmaklng  to  the 
mayor.  One  speaker  In  a  family  was  enough 
she  used  to  say.  Mrn.  Wagner  was  not  fond 
of  the  dinner  circuit  that  Is  an  Inevitable 
part  of  every  successful  politician's  life,  but 
she  went  to  functions  when  "Wag."  as  she 
called  her  husband,  thought  she  should  at- 
tend. 

"Whatever  Wag  wants,"  she  would  tell 
city  hall  aides  who  Inquired  about  her  plans. 

In  January,  when  Mrs.  Wagner  made  her 
last  public  appearance  at  a  Oracle  Mansion 
ceremony,  she  was  reminded  that  the  Mayor 
was  being  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  Sena- 
tor or  Vice  President.  She  was  asked  how 
she  would  like  living  In  Washington. 

"That  Is  up  to  my  husband."  she  said. 
She  added  that  she  was  leaving  all  the  feim- 
lly's  political  decisions  to  him. 

During  the  Mayor's  campaigns  Mrs.  Wag- 
ner accompanied  him  on  handshaking  and 
speaking  tours  but  remained  as  much  as  pos- 
sible In  the  background. 

Her  friends  agree  that  she  was  essentially 
shy  but  a  warm,  friendly  person.  Miss  Bert 
Oreene.  the  secretary  who  helped  with  her 
appointments  and  mall,  said  she  was  "kind, 
considerate,  appreciative,  thoughtful — every- 
thing that  goes  to  make  a  fine  human  being." 

"A  good  sport,"  was  the  way  one  friend  de- 
scribed her. 

The  former  Susan  Edwards  was  acquainted 
early  In  life  with  a  busy  household.  She 
was  born  in  Oreenwlch,  Conn.,  on  August  31. 
1909.  one  of  six  daughters  and  four  sons  of 
Duncan  Edwards,  a  New  York  lawyer,  and 
bis  wife,  Susan. 

She  attended  Rosemary  Hall  In  Oreen- 
wlch and  studied  at  Smith  College,  for  2 
yean.  It  was  through  her  brother,  Duncan 
Edwards  Jr..  that  Susan  met  his  Yale  law 
school  classmate.  Robert  P.  Waigner  Jr. 

MARRIED    IN    1B«2 

An  occasional  date  In  1937  led  to  their 
marriage  5  years  later  on  St.  Valentine's  Day. 
Miss  Edwards,  a  Presbyterian,  and  Mr.  Wag- 
ner, a  Roman  Catholic,  were  married  In  the 
rectory  of  St.  Patricks'  Cathedral.  The  date 
was  fortunate,  for  it  helped  to  Jog  the  mem- 
ory of  the  mayor,  who  often  had  to  be  re- 
minded to  have  his  hair  cut. 

He  was  then  a  lieutenant  In  the  Army 
Air  Forces.  When  he  was  assigned  to  active 
duty  with  the  8th  Air  Force  In  Europe. 
Mrs.  Wagner  returned  to  her  widowed  mother 
and  helped  rear  her  brothers  and  sisters. 

Robert  P.  Wagner  3d  was  born  on  January 
6,  1944,  after  his  father  bad  gone  overseas. 
He  was  about  a  year  and  a  half  old  when  bis 
father  first  saw  him.  The  couple's  second 
son,  Duncan  Edwards  Wagner,  was  born  No- 
vember 30,  1946. 

Mrs.  Wagner  came  from  a  socially  prom- 
inent family — her  husband  first  was  listed 
In  the  Social  Register  after  their  marriage — 
but  she  avoided  the  social  whirl  in  which 
she.  as  the  city's  First  Lady,  was  so  eagerly 
sought.  Instead  she  placed  emphasis  on 
home  life. 

One  of  her  main  concerns  after  her  hus- 
band became  mayor  was  to  try  to  keep  her 
two  young  sons  from  being  spoiled.  To  the 
beet  of  her  ability  she  kept  them  out  of  the 
spotlight. 

Shortly  after  they  moved  Into  Oracle  Man- 
sion, Mrs.  Wagner  sealed  off  one  of  Duncan's 
favorite  playthings,  the  mansion's  automatic 
elevator,  and  turned  the  shaft  Into  closet 
space. 

Mrs.  Wagner  escaped  some  of  the  hurly 
burly  of  politics  and  official  life  by  spending 
the  summers  at  the  family's  home  In  Isllp. 
Long  Island.  There  the  Wagners  swam  a 
great  deal  and  sailed  their  33-foot  boat,  the 
SooToo. 


A  better-than-average  golfer.  Mrs.  Wagner 
could  be  found  on  the  links  with  her  hus- 
band whenever  they  found  time. 

She  accompanied  him  on  travels  across  the 
United  States,  through  Europe,  the  Near  East 
and  South  America.  In  1963  she  made  a 
quick  flight  to  Paris  with  the  mayor  to  bring 
Rol>ert  home  after  he  had  undergone  an 
emergency  operation  for  a  ruptured  ap- 
pendix. 

Mrs.  Wagner's  favorite  color  was  light  blue, 
and  she  used  it  extensively  In  redecorating 
Oracle  Mansion.  She  was  looking  forward 
with  much  pleasure  to  the  proposed  (250,000 
improvement  of  the  mansion.  She  thought 
that  with  the  added  space  to  be  provided  by 
a  new  wing  the  Wagners  might  have  a  little 
more  privacy. 

An  honorary  member  of  many  charitable 
organizations,  she  was  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Oreater  New  York  Councils, 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the  Girl  Scouts, 
Lenox  Hill  Neighborhood  Association,  the 
Leake  and  Watts  Home,  and  the  Carroll 
Club. 


THE  LATE  SUSAN  EDWARDS 
WAGNER 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
know  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  all  of 
my  colleagues  when  I  express  our  deep 
sympathy  at  the  passing  of  Mrs.  Susan 
Wagner,  the  wife  of  our  distinguished 
friend  and  the  outstanding  mayor  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  Hon.  Robert  Wagner. 

Mrs.  Wagner  was  loved  universally. 
Her  sweet  character,  her  kind  disposi- 
tion, her  beautiful  outlook  on  life  im- 
pressed not  only  those  who  knew  her 
personally  but  also  countless  millions  of 
Americans  throughout  our  great  land. 

To  Mayor  Wagner  and  his  two  sons 
I  extend  my  deep  sjonpathy  in  their 
great  loss  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  Speaker  yield  to  me? 

The  SPEAKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
the  distinguished  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  tMr.  Ryan],  and 
other  Members  in  this  word  of  tribute 
to  the  late  Mrs.  Robert  Wagner,  wife  of 
the  distinguished  mayor  of  New  York 
City. 

Mrs.  Wagner  was  a  Christian  lady  of 
charm  and  character,  a  loving  wife  and 
mother.  Her  husband  has  occupied  for 
several  years  one  of  the  most  important 
positions  in  the  world,  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  world's  first  city.  I  Join  the 
Speaker  and  others  in  extending  my 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  mayor  and 
his  two  sons  in  this  time  of  their  be- 
reavement. 


THE  LATE  MRS.  ROBERT  WAONER 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  thank  the  gentlemen  who  have 
just  spoken  on  the  passing  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Robert  Wagner.  As  the  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  of  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  New  York  and  Mrs.  Wagner,  and 
the  Wagner  family,  I  should  like  to  ex- 
press my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  all  of 
them  on  their  tragic  loss.  As  a  member 
of  the  opposition  party  I  have  been  crit- 
ical from  time  to  time  of  some  of  the 
mayor's  policies  and  programs.  How- 
ever, there  has  never  been  any  personal 
consideration  involved  in  that  opposition. 
I  have  always  had  the  highest  personal 
regard  for  the  mayor  and  for  his  family. 

Mrs.  Wagner  and  the  mayor  were 
married  for,  I  believe,  22  happy  years. 
They  have  a  wonderful  family.  Mrs. 
Wagner  was  a  lovely  person;  The  sad- 
ness that  this  loss  brings  to  the  mayor 
is  shared  by  the  people  of  the  city  of 
New  York. 

As  the  Representative  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Wagner  family, 
I  should  like  to  express  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  my  sorrow,  and  that  of  the 
people  I  represent.  In  this  personal  trag- 
edy that  has  befallen  the  mayor,  hia 
sons,  and  all  of  the  family. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers desiring  to  do  so  be  permitted  to 
extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Wagner 
and  that  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  to  so  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  extending  my  sin- 
cere condolences  to  Mayor  Robert  F. 
Wagner  on  the  untimley  death  of  his 
beloved  wife.  Not  only  in  New  York 
City  and  in  the  United  States  generally 
but  throughout  the  entire  world,  people 
share  the  grief  of  the  mayor  and  his  two 
sons. 

As  First  Lady  of  New  York  City.  Susan 
Wagner  eschewed  personal  publicity  and 
adulation;  but  her  excellent  philan- 
thropic works  in  a  self-effacing  manner, 
particularly  in  Europe  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica, brought  her  oflQcial  recognition  in 
the  form  of  decorations  by  the  European 
governments  of  Austria,  Italy,  and 
France,  as  well  as  by  Mexico  and  Nicara- 
gua in  this  hemisphere. 

Her  personal  life  was  dedicated  and 
devoted  to  her  husband  and  children. 
As  the  wife  of  the  mayor  of  New  York 
City,  she  graced  the  city's  executive  man- 
sion in  her  capacity  as  official  hostess 
for  more  than  10  years  during  which  she 
provided  innumerable  opportunities  to 
the  people  of  New  York  to  utilize  Oracle 
Mansion  for  the  furtherance  of  worthy 
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Mayor  Wagner  and  his  wife  had  22 
brief  years  together  after  their  wedding 
•  in  the  early  days  of  World  War  II  while 
he  was  on  active  duty  in  the  Army  Air 
Corps  They  shared  together  his  polit- 
ical struggles  and  successes  and  she 
never  tired  of  trying  to  relieve  him  of 
the  burdens  of  political  life. 

Susan  Wagner  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
her  husband  and  sons  and  by  the  people 
of  New  York.  My  sympathy  goes  to  the 
mayor  and  his  sons. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
are  saddened  at  the  untimely  death  of 
the  First  Lady  of  New  York  City.  Mrs. 
Robert  P.  Wagner.  Our  sympathies  and 
condolences  go  out  to  her  husband,  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  their 
sons,  Robert  and  Dvmcan. 

Mrs.  Wagner  was  a  true  helpmate  and 
a  wonderful  lady— she  will  be  missed  by 
all.  It  was  she  who  opened  Oracle  Man- 
sion to  the  citizens  of  New  York.  The 
*  mansion  became  the  scene  of  many  teas 
and  parties  In  support  of  charitable, 
civic,  and  philsmthroplc  benefits.  She 
won  international  fame  for  her  work  In 
charitable  campaigns  and  was  decorated 
by  Austria.  Prance.  Italy,  Mexico,  and 
Nicaragua. 

The  city  of  New  York  has  suffered  a 
great  loss  and  we  pray  that  God  will  com- 
fort all  those  who  mourn  the  passing 
of  Susan  Wajmer. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  Join  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  in  expressing  my 
sincere  sympathy  to  Mayor  Robert  P. 
Wagner  and  the  family  on  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Wagner. 

Her  passing  was,  indeed,  a  shock  to  all 
of  us  who  knew  her  as  the  warm  and 
gracious  First  Lady  of  New  York. 

Her  life  as  the  helpmate  of  Mayor 
Wagner  can  be  an  example  and  an  in- 
spiration to  the  wives  of  other  men  In 
public  service.  She  ably  assisted  her 
husband  in  the  ceremonial  duties  ex- 
pected of  the  chief  executive  for  the 
worlds  largest  city,  while  devoting  her- 
self wholeheartedly  to  providing  a  nor- 
mal home  life  for  the  Wagner  children. 
My  wife  joins  me  In  this  expression  of 
condolence.  May  Mayor  Wagner  and 
the  children  take  comfort  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  God  has  chosen  her  to  be 
among  His  very  own. 

Mr.  GILBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trag- 
ic death  of  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Wagner,  wife 
of  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
has  brought  great  sorrow  to  us.  I  know 
that  I  express  the  sentiments  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  22d  District  of  New  York,  my 
constituents,  when  I  speak  these  words. 
Susan  Wagner  was  dearly  loved,  not 
only  by  the  people  of  New  York  City, 
but  by  countless  persons  In  countries 
throughout  the  world.  She  was  noted 
for  her  active  work  in  many  charitable 
organizations;  she  was  selfless  In  her 
devotion  to  her  duties  as  the  First  Lady 
of  New  York  City :  her  concern  for  others 
was  genuine  and  sincere.  As  first  lady 
and  hostess  of  Grade  Mansion,  her  hos- 
pitality and  innate  kindness  earned  for 
her  the  respect  and  admiration  and  af- 
fection of  all  who  knew  her.  She  will  be 
sorely  missed  and  her  good  works  will 
/  long  be  remembered,  for  she  made  many 


outstanding  contributions  to  our  city  and 
State  of  New  York. 

My  deepest  sympathy  is  extended  to 
Mayor  Wagner  and  their  sons.  Robert  and 
Duncan.  Mrs.  Wagner  was  a  great  lady, 
a  wonderful  wife  and  mother.  Her  hus- 
band and  .sons  have  suffered  a  grievous 
loss;  our  thoughts  and  prayers  are  with 
them  in  this  time  of  grief  and  sorrow. 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  sad  privilege  to  Join  In 
this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Robert 
P  Wagner. 

This  wonderful  first  lady  of  the  city 
of  New  York  was  a  shining  example  of 
graciousness  in  all  she  did.  Hers  was 
not  an  easy  task  in  trying  at  all  times  to 
draw  the  line  between  the  public  and 
private  lives  of  the  Wagners  In  one 
of  her  few  public  statements  she  said 
that  she  felt  it  was  her  job  to  lessen  the 
strain  and  provide  more  leisure  time  for 
her  husband,  the  mayor 

Susan  Wagner  believed  that  Oracle 
Mansion,  the  lovely  white  mansion  over- 
looking the  East  River,  belonged  to  all 
the  people  of  New  York,  and  she  threw 
It  open  to  chariUble  and  civic  groups. 
At  times  she  was  the  guide  for  tours  of 
schoolchildren  and  other  groups 

Mrs  Wagners  death  is  a  real  loss  and 
I  Join  my  colleagues  m  extending  my 
profound  sympathy  to  Mayor  Wagner 
and  his  two  fine  sons. 


JOSE  BENITEZ  AND  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Mr.  KYL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Jose  Benitez. 
Deputy  High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  Micronesia  resigned  his  post 
on  Monday  last.  According  to  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  oCQcials.  he  was  given 
a  choice  of  returning  to  the  trust  territory 
or  resigning  and  he  chose  the  latter  al- 
ternative. 

For  an  extended  period,  Mr.  Benitez 
was  engaged  in  political  pursuits  in  the 
United  States  rather  than  working  at  the 
job  for  which  he  was  hired.  If  this 
course  of  action  was  not  stimulated  or  at 
least  condoned  by  the  Department,  he 
would  have  been  removed  from  his  posi- 
tion before  congressional  pressure  was 
applied. 

Last  week  this  gentleman  was  Involved 
in  the  Rules  Committee  Investigation  in 
the  other  body  At  that  time,  he  Joked 
about  how  he  had  misled  Department 
officials  and  the  press  and  indicated  ab- 
solutely no  pangs  of  conscience  for  his 
lack  of  industry  or  integrity. 

Yet.  the  same  Department  which  fired 
him  has  now  hired  him  as  a  consultant  at 
rates  of  about  $65  per  day.  The  admin- 
istration, thus,  has  rewarded  him  for  his 
wayward  behavior  and  has  mocked  the 
Investigation  of  conflict  of  interest. 

The  individual  taking  the  heat  for  this 
bizarre  treatment  is  Assistant  Secretary 
John  Carver,  a  devoted  public  servant.  I 
have  not  contacted  Mr.  Carver  or  anyone 


in  his  ofHce,  but  with  some  knowledge  of 
this  Department,  It  Is  my  opinion  that  he 
has  been  caught  In  the  middle  of  the  con- 
troversy without  having  participated  in 
the  decisions  which  make  the  situation 
so  objectionable.  I  mention  Mr.  Carver 
only  because  his  name  Is  the  only  one 
injected  by  the  press 

I  believe  criticism  of  Department  ac- 
tion is  legitimate  when  someone  has  fired 
Mr  Benitez  for  obvious  good  reason,  only 
to  hide  him  away  as  a  consultant  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  salary  he  received 
as  a  tiUed  official  of  the  administration. 
His  connection  should  be  completely 
severed. 

NO  PROFESSIONAL  FOOTBALL 

GAMES  ON  FRIDAY  NIGHT 
Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.     Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  commend  Commissioner 
Pete  Rozelle  of  the  NaUonal  Football 
League  for  favorably  reacting  to  the 
protests  of  high  school  and  college  ath- 
letic associations  when  It  was  revealed 
that  the  NFL  tentatively  planned  to 
televise  five  Friday  night  football  games 
next  fall. 

This  week.  Rozelle  announced  that  no 
National  Football  League  games  will  be 
televised  on  Friday  night  during  the 
1964  season  on  a  national  scale. 

Obviously.  Friday  night  Is  "football 
night"  at  our  high  schools  and  colleges 
across  the  country.  As  I  made  clear  on 
February  17  In  a  speech  before  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  was  opposed 
to  this  proposed  television  contract  be- 
tween individual  professional  clubs  and 
a  major  television  network  because  it 
would  seriously  affect  attendance  rec- 
ords at  amateur  school  games. 

Had  this  TV  deal  been  contracted, 
there  would  have  been  a  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Federal  law  protecting  col- 
lege and  high  school  games  from  pro- 
fessional competition. 

Rozelle's  sportsmanlike  decision  will 
enable  the  colleges  and  high  schools  to 
successfully  continue  all  athletic  pro- 
grams which  exist  on  revenue  from 
football  receipts,  to  continue  sending  the 
professional  clubs  well-trained  athletes, 
and  to  maintain  a  healthy  atmosphere 
for  sports  activity  on  the  campus. 


RtPORT    OP    THE    SECRETARY    OP 
THE    DEPARTMENT    OP    HEALTH. 
EDUCATION.     AND     WELFARE    ON 
STATE   AGENCY  RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR   THE   PLACEMENT   AND  POS- 
TER CARE  OP  DEPENDENT  CHIL- 
DREN—MESSAGE       FROM        THE 
PRESIDENT      OP      THE       UNITED 
STATES   (H    DOC.  NO.  237) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was  read 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  ordered  printed. 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  dealing  with  the  matter  of 
State  agency  responsibility  for  the  place- 
ment and  foster  care  of  dependent  chil- 
dren This  is  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 155  of  the  Public  Welfare  Amend- 
ments of  1962.  as  amended. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  March  3,  1964. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


OUTLET  STORES.  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  2300). 
a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Outlet  Stores. 
Inc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  ovier  viithout  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  FURTHER  CALL 
OP  BILLS  ON  THE  PRIVATE  CAL- 
ENDAR 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  call  of 
bills  on  the  Private  Calendar  be  dis- 
pensed with  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEMETRIOS  DOUSOPOULOS 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  7533)  for 
the  relief  of  Demetrlos  Dousopoulos.  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1.  line  7.  strike  out  all  after  "Act" 
down  to  and  including  "Impose"  in  line  11. 

Page  2.  lines  1  and  2.  strike  out  ",  unless 
the  beneficiary  Is  entitled  to  care  under 
chapter  55  of  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code,". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  LATE  KAY  PURCOLO 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hovfse 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  announce  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Kay  Furcolo,  wife  of  former  Gov.  Foster 
Furcolo.  of  Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Furcolo 
d  ed  last  Friday  night  at  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital.  Mrs.  Furcolo 
had  been  plagued  by  Illness  since  1958. 
when  she  entered  the  Phillins  House  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  for 
what  was  termed  as  minor  surgery.  In 
recent  years,  because  of  illness  Mrs.  F^ir- 
colo  had  to  curtail  her  many  philan- 
thropic activities. 

Mrs.  Furcolo  was  one  of  the  best  known 
women  In  Massachusetts.  When  her 
husband  was  Governor  and  during  his 
term  as  Congressman  she  was  with  him 
at  countless  functions  and  was  always 
at  his  side.  Her  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
her  beloved  husband  and  their  five  chil- 
dren. Mark,  David,  Foster,  Jr.,  Hope,  and 
Richard  earned  for  her  the  love  and  re- 
spect of  all. 

Mrs.  FMrcolo  served  on  many  commit- 
tees and  boards  of  State  hospitals  and 
was  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  Massachusetts  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary.  Mrs.  Furcolo  was  a 
member  of  the  Equestrian  Order  of  the 
Holy  Sepulcher  of  Jerusalem.  The  In- 
duction ceremony  to  this  ?rder  was  con- 
ducted by  Cardinal  Spellman  at  St.  Pat- 
rick's Cathedral.  N.Y.,  In  September  1959. 

While  her  husband  served  as  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
she  was  almost  constantly  touring  the 
State  visiting  State  hospitals,  colleges 
and  institutions.  She  addressed  many 
groups  and  was  particularly  Interested 
In  education  and  the  problems  of  the 
aged. 

Mrs.  F\ircolo  prior  to  her  prolonged 
illness  had  boundless  energy;  she  gave 
unstintingly  of  her  time  promoting  the 
cause  of  the  underprivileged.  Her  phi- 
losophy in  life  led  her  to  great  works  on 
behalf  of  those  who  needed  assistance 
in  obtaining  an  education.  Foster  Fur- 
colo while  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress was  picked  as  one  of  the  10  out- 
standing Members  of  the  House.  His 
loyal  and  beautiful  wife  Kay  was  the  one 
who  deserves  a  great  deal  of  the  credit 
for  the  success  Poster  Furcolo  enjoyed  in 
public  life. 

I  know  I  echo  the  sentiments  of  all  his 
former  colleagues  In  expressing  our  deep- 
est sympathy  to  Foster  F\ircolo  and  the 
Furcolo  family  in  this  hour  of  grief.  Our 
prayers  are  with  them  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUPKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the 
distinguished  gentleman  in  this  word  of 
tribute  to  Mrs.  Kay  FHircolo,  whose  hus- 
band was  a  colleague  of  mine  during  his 
entire  service  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. He  was  a  respected  and  able  col- 
league. 

I  particularly  join  the  gentleman  in 
his  word  of  tribute  to  a  woman  who  was 
of  Christian  character,  a  devoted  wife 
and  a  great  American. 

I  extend  to  those  loved  ones  she  has 
left  behind  my  deepest  sympathy  in  their 
hour  of  bereavement. 

Mr.  BURKE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Foster  Furcolo  has  brought 


deep  personal  sorrow  to  Mrs.  McCormack 
and  to  me,  who  were  prlvllfeged  to  know 
her  well,  as  well  as  to  many  people  whose 
lives  she  touched  and  cheered  more 
briefly.  Kathryn  Foran  Furcolo,  the 
wife  of  a  man  of  outstanding  gifts, 
sympathies,  and  achievements,  brought 
to  their  partnership  a  strength  of  char- 
acter, a  warmth  of  affection,  and  a 
breadth  of  vision  to  match  his  own.  In 
his  career  as  lawyer,  as  Member  of  Con- 
gress, as  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  and  as  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  Foster  Furcolo  was  aided 
and  sustained  by  her  intelligent  com- 
radeship, her  charm  and  tact,  and  her 
devoted  love. 

Kathryn  Furcolo.  outstanding  as  the 
resourceful  wife  of  a  public  man.  and 
outstanding  also  as  the  mother  of  their 
five  fine  children,  has  made  a  place  for 
herself  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
through  her  vigorous  and  highly  success- 
ful work  for  numerous  public  and  chari- 
table activities.  As  a  member  of  the  hos- 
pital board,  and  as  a  trustee  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts,  she  has 
brought  her  great  gifts  of  heart  and  mind 
to  bear  on  major  problems  of  the  welfare 
of  the  Massachusetts  people,  by  whom 
her  loss  will  be  deeply  mourned.  To  my 
good  friend,  Foster  Furcolo.  and  to  their 
children,  Charles  Mark.  David  Foran, 
Foster,  Hope,  and  Richard.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cormack and  I  offer  our  affectionate 
sympathy  and  our  prayers. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  our 
other  delegation  members,  here.  I  was  in- 
deed saddened  to  learn  of  the  untimely 
death,  last  Friday  evening,  of  Mrs. 
Kathryn  Foran  Furcolo,  wife  of  our 
former  House  colleague  and  recent  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  the  Honorable 
Foster  Furcolo. 

Kay,  as  she  was  affectionately  known 
to  us  when  she  was  in  Washington,  was 
a  gracious,  energetic  and  vivacious  lady. 
She  gave  unstintingly  of  her  time  and  ef- 
fort to  the  promotion  of  charitable  ac- 
tivities, both  here  in  the  Capital  and  in 
Massachusetts  over  the  last  20  years. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  be  the  wife  of  a  man 
bearing  heavy  public  responsibilities,  but 
Kay  Furcolo  understood  the  demands  of 
public  office  and  was  the  chief  Inspiration 
of  her  husband  and  on  many  occasions 
took  over  his  social  meetings  when  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  be  present. 
Through  this  painstaking  woilc,  she  was 
universally  admired  and  respected  not 
only  for  her  patience  and  courtesy,  but 
for  her  contribution  to  political  and 
sociological  discussions  in  whose  intri- 
cacies she  was  exceptionally  well  versed. 
Unfortunately,  through  recurring  sick- 
ness and  operations,  Kay's  participation 
in  these  activities  had  to  be  restricted, 
over  the  past  5  years. 

But  above  all  things  she  was  a  devoted 
wife  and  a  loving  mother.  The  welfare  of 
her  family  came  before  everything  else 
and  it  is  for  this  dedication  to  family  we 
particularly  revere  her  memory. 

Our  heartfelt  sympathy,  in  this  hour 
of  great  sorrow,  goes  out  to  her  distin- 
guished husband.  Foster  Furcolo,  and  her 
five  wonderful  children.  While  we  join 
in  praying  that  the  good  soul  of  Kay  Fur- 
colo may  rest  In  peace  we  ask  divine 
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providence  to  grant  her  husband  and 
children  the  grace  of  understanding  and 
resignation  to  the  will  of  the  Almighty  in 
calling  a  wonderful  wife  and  mother  to 
her  Heavenly  reward. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  esteemed  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  BuwciJ  in  ex- 
tending heartfelt  condolences  to  Gov. 
Poster  Purcolo  on  the  untimely  death  of 
his  beloved  wife. 

Because  Poster  was  also  a  member  of 
the  "freshman  class"  in  the  81st  Con- 
gress, my  wife  and  I  came  to  know  him 
and  Mrs.  Purcolo  rather  well.  We  al- 
ways found  her  to  be  a  most  gracious 
and  kindly  woman. 

Mrs.  Purcolo  possessed  a  warm  per- 
sonality and  an  unmistakably  feminine 
charm.  She  devoted  herself  tirelessly  to 
those  tasks  which  lessened  the  strains  of 
ofHce  upon  her  husband  as  he  served  in 
Congress  and  as  Governor  of  Massachu- 

May  it  be  of  some  consolation  to  Gov- 
ernor Purcolo  and  the  family  to  know 
that  she  has  gone  to  a  well-deserved  rest 
In  the  bosom  of  the  Almighty.  Mrs. 
Zablocki  joins  me  in  this  expression  of 
sincere  sympathy. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed sad  for  me  to  inform  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  the  death  of  a  gracious 
lady,  Mrs.  Kathryn  Purcolo,  the  beloved 
wife  of  my  predecessor  in  Congress,  and 
former  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  Poster  Purcolo.  Mrs. 
Purcolo  passed  away  Friday  night,  after 
a  long  Illness,  at  the  Phillips  House  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  in  Bos- 
ton, and  funeral  services  were  held  this 
morning  following  solemn  requiem  mass 
in  St.  Ignatius  Church,  Newton. 

The  mother  of  five  lovely  children,  Kay 
Purcolo  found  abundant  time  to  be  of 
valuable  assistance  to  her  husband  In 
political  campaigns  and  while  he  served 
in  the  81st  and  82d  Congresses,  as  State 
treasurer  of  Massachusetts  from  1952  un- 
til January  1955,  and  as  the  Pirst  Lady 
of  Massachusetts  from  January  1957  to 
January  1961.  She  gave  unsparingly  of 
her  time  to  a  large  number  of  worth- 
while civic,  welfare,  and  humanitarian 
organizations,  and  to  fundraising  drives 
for  polio,  cystic  fibrosis,  mental  health, 
muscular  dystrophy  and  retarded  chil- 
dren. 

In  recognition  of  the  time  and  effort 
and  devotion  she  put  Into  these  projects 
on  behalf  of  humanity,  Mrs.  Purcolo  was 
named  by  the  late  Pope  John  XXIII  as 
a  Lady  of  the  Equestrian  Order  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher.  one  of 
the  highest  of  papal  honors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time.  I  want  to 
extend  my  profound  sympathy  to  for- 
mer Gov.  Poster  F\ircolo  and  to  his  chil- 
dren on  the  loss  of  their  beloved  wife 
and  mother  I  also  ask  permission  to 
have  included  with  my  remarks  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Springfield  Sunday  Re- 
publican of  March  1  on  Mrs.  Kathryn 
Purcolo.  and  the  obituary  story  from  the 
Springfield  Union  of  February  29: 

{From  the  Springfield    (Mass.)    Sunday 
Republican.  Mar   1.  19«4| 

Mxa   Kathbtn  Fubcolo 

Mn.  Kathryn  (Foran)  Purcolo.  wife  of 
former  Gov  Fo«t«r  Furcolo.  who  died  Fri- 
day after  a  loiog  UIimm,  waa  widely  known 


and  highly  esteemed  for  her  very  extensive 
and  valuable  jwirtlclpatlon  In  a  large  number 
of  worthwhile  civic  welfare  and  general 
h'imanltarlan    organizations. 

She  was  an  active  leader  In  many  Impor- 
tant fund-raising  drives,  such  as  those  for 
polio,  cystic  fibrosis,  mental  health,  mus- 
cular dystrophy  and  retarded  children,  as 
well  as  campaigns  for  many  other  causes  of 
general  community  value. 

In  recognition  of  her  exceptional  endeav- 
ors on  behalf  of  humanity,  typifying  the 
finest  kind  of  Catholic  lay  leader.  Mrs.  Fur- 
colo received  from  the  late  Pope  John  XXIII. 
In  1959.  the  exceptionally  high  honor  of  be- 
ing named  as  a  Lady  of  the  Equestrian  Order 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher.  one  of 
the  highest  of  the  papal  orders. 

In  addition  to  being  a  very  valuable  leader 
In  good  causes.  Mrs.  Purcolo  was  a  true  lady. 
a  devoted  wife  and  mother,  honored  and  re- 
spected by  all  who  knew  her. 

I  From   the   Springfield    (Mass.)    Union. 

Feb.  29.  1964] 
PoRMxm  GoviKNoa  Pubcolo's  Wit«.  61. 

VicnM  OF  CANCxa 
Mrs.  Kathryn  (Foran)  Furcolo.  wife  of 
former  Gov.  Foster  Furcolo  of  Massachu- 
setts, died  In  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital Friday  night  after  a  long  series  of 
operations  that  spanned  6  years.  Death  was 
attributed  to  cancer  of  the  bone.  She 
waa  61. 

HOME     FOR     CHRISTMAS 

Although  she  was  taken  to  her  home  at  46 
Tudor  Road.  Newton,  for  the  Christmas  holi- 
day, friends  reported  that  It  was  quite  evi- 
dent at  that  time  Mrs.  Furcolo  had  not  long 
to  live. 

As  wife  of  the  Congressman  from  the  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District.  Mrs.  Purcolo 
thoroughly  enjoyed  her  life  In  Washington 
from  1949  to  1952  and  was  an  active  member 
of  the  81st  Congress  Women's  Group,  among 
other  things. 

When  Mr.  Purcolo  became  governor  In 
1958  she  became  even  more  active  In  various 
hospital  and  charity  drives  and  social  affairs, 
yet  she  still  found  time  In  her  busy  16-ho\ir 
day  for  her  family  of  five  children. 

HONOaZO   BT    POPB 

As  a  result  of  her  valuable  work  In  fund- 
raising  campaigns.  Including  the  drive  for 
polio,  cystic  fibrosis,  mental  health,  mus- 
cular dystrophy  and  retarded  children  and 
various  other  community  ventures,  and  the 
fact  that  she  was  a  truly  representative  Cath- 
olic lay  leader,  she  was  singled  out  by  the 
late  Pope  John  XXIII  as  a  Lady  of  the 
Equestrian  Order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Holy 
Sepulcher,  one  of  the  highest  of  the  papal 
orders.  She  was  formally  Invested  In  the 
order  In  September  1959.  in  colorful  cere- 
monies In  St.  Patricks  Cathedral  In  New 
York   by  Francis   Cardinal   Spellman. 

Mrs.  Purcolo  was  born  In  New  Haven  In 
1912.  was  graduated  from  St.  Mary's  Academy 
and  Hlllhouse  in  New  Haven  and  from  Elmlra 
College,  where  she  majored  In  English.  She 
met  Mr.  Purcolo  when  he  was  studying  law 
at  Yale  and  they  were  married  In  1937.  She 
also  studied  law  2  years  at  the  Springfield 
branch  of  Northeastern  University. 

WIDELY    KNOWN    IN    AREA 

Mr  Purcolo  opened  his  law  practice  In 
Springfield  a  short  time  later  and  the  Pur- 
colos  made  their  home  both  In  Springfield 
and  Longmeadow  for  many  yeaxs  until  he 
was   elected   to   Congress    In    1946. 

She  became  widely  known  In  western 
Massachusetu  and  the  rest  of  the  State  be- 
cause she  always  took  a  very  active  role  In 
her  husband's  political  campaigns.  An  at- 
tractive. Intelligent,  and  affable  woman,  ah* 
was  able  to  make  friends  easily  and  was  re- 
garded as  a  tremendous  help  to  Mr  Purcolo 
She  conducted  many  coffee  hours  through- 
out the  State  and  addressed  numerous  wo- 


men's groups.  Over  the  years  she  became 
a  familiar  sight  to  political  reporters  who 
met  her  often  during  her  campaigning  for 
Mr    Purcolo. 

Mrs.  Furcolo  was  appointed  as  manager  of 
the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  E^ar  Infirmary  In 
Boston,  an  unpcUd  office.  In  1959.  She  was 
reappointed  last  year  by  Gov.  Endlcott  Pea- 
body. 

She  also  was  designated  as  chief  liaison 
agent  between  the  Governor's  office  and  vari- 
ous hospitals,  schools,  and  other  Institutions 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  The  work 
Involved  all  Institutions,  public  and  private. 
The  post  was  created  primarily  to  provide 
the  Governor's  office  with  a  more  complete 
and  unbiased  report  on  prevailing  conditions 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

Mrs.  Purcolo.  In  1960.  also  was  confirmed 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts. 

Friends  said  she  was  a  versatile  pCTSon  of 
many  talents,  equally  at  home  In  her  kitchen 
preparing  meais  for  her  family  or  attending 
SUte  functions.  Although  the  Purcolos  have 
occupied  an  impressive  English  tudor  man- 
sion In  Newton  since  the  days  he  was  Gov- 
ernor. Mrs.  Purcolo  never  lost  her  Interest 
In  her  wide  circle  of  Springfield  and  Long- 
meadow  friends. 

Her  husband  and  her  five  children  were 
her  particular  pride  She  leaves  Mark.  22. 
a  senior  at  Yale;  David.  20.  a  Junior  at  Holy 
Cross;  Poster.  Junior,  a  freshman  at  Yale; 
Hope.  12.  and  Richard,  9. 

She  also  leaves  two  sisters.  Mrs.  Eleanor 
McGulre  of  Branford.  Conn.,  and  Mrs  John 
Conway  of  New  Haven.  Her  mother.  Mrs. 
Catherine  A  McOulnneas,  died  In  1961  In 
Mlddletown,  Conn. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  members  of  the  Massachusetts  dele- 
gation and  other  colleagues  who  have 
risen  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Kathryn  Purcolo,  wife  of  the 
former  Congressman  and  Governor,  who 
died  recently  in  Boston  after  a  long  and 
tragic  illness. 

Mrs.  Poster  Purcolo  was  a  gracious 
and  charming  lady. 

She  was  a  gifted  human  being  who 
gave  unsparingly  of  her  time  and  talent 
for  a  number  of  worthy  causes.  Among 
these  were  activities  in  behalf  of  the 
mentally  retarded,  those  stricken  with 
polio,  muscular  dystrophy,  and  cystic  fi- 
brosis. 

At  all  times,  however,  she  was  a  won- 
derful mother  of  five  who  viewed  her 
official  responsibilities  as  part  of  a  wider 
role  as  wife  of  a  government  official. 
She  brought  sincerity  and  sense  to  every- 
thing she  believed  in,  and  one  high  hon- 
or she  received  gave  indication  of  the 
impact  she  had. 

She  was  named  as  a  Lady  of  the  Eques- 
trian Order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Holy 
Sepulcher  by  the  late  and  great  Pope 
John  the  XXm. 

This  is  one  of  the  highest  papal  hon- 
ors and  one  that  was  certainly  deserved. 

But  more  than  anything  else,  I  remem- 
ber at  this  time  the  charm,  the  personal 
Interest,  and  the  devotion  of  Mrs.  Pur- 
culo.  I  will  miss  her,  and  I  want  to  ex- 
tend my  deepest  sympathies  to  her  hus- 
band and  five  children. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

REMARKS 

Mr.    BURKE.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  who 

desire  to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 


days  In  which  to  extend  their  remarks  In 
the  Record  on  the  late  Mrs.  Kay  Furcolo. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

(Roll  No.  82] 


Abbltt 

Ashley 

Ayres 

Bass 

Blatnlk 

Brown,  Ohio 

Bruce 

Buckley 

Celler 

Chelf 

Cramer 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Elliott 


Hagan,  Oa. 

Hays 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

Hosmer 

Hutchinson 

Jannan 

Johansen 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kee 

King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Laird 


Murray 

0'Brten,ni. 

Osmers 

Passman 

Phllbln 

Powell 

Raln.s 

Randall 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Rosenthal 

St.  Onge 

Teague,  Calif. 

White 

Wlckersbam 

WlUls 


Pulton,  Tenn.     MacOregor 
Gray  Mathlas 

Oumey  Meader 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  382 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ADVANCED  RE- 
SEARCH AND  TECHNOLOGY  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE 
AND  ASTRONAUTICS 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Advanced  Research  and  Technol- 
ogy of  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  be  permitted  to  sit  dur- 
ing general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE 
30.  1965 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10199)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  for  other  activi- 
ties chargeable  In  whole  or  In  part 
against  the  revenues  of  said  District  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965.  and 
for  other  purposes;  and  pending  that 
motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  general  debate  be  limited 
to  not  to  exceed  2  hours,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Wilson] 
and  myself. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

nf    THE    COMMITTEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  10199,  with 
Mr.  Price  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  NatcherI  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour  and  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Wilson]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky   [Mr.  Natcher]. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  we  submit 
for  your  approval  the  annual  District  of 
Columbia  appropriations  bill  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1965. 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  be  permitted 
to  serve  on  this  subcommittee  with  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
GiAiMo].  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  PiNNEGAN].  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Wilson],  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Wv- 
MANl.  All  of  these  gentlemen  are  out- 
standing Members  of  the  House  and  have 
rendered  excellent  service  as  members  of 
this  subcommittee. 

We  carefully  considered  budget  esti- 
mates totaling  $357,702,300  for  fiscal 
year  1965.  We  recommend  that  the  sum 
of  $338,205,200  be  approved. 

The  amount  recommended  for  fiscal 
year  1965  Is  the  largest  amount  ever 
recommended  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  District  of  Columbia 
budget.  The  amount  that  we  recom- 
mend for  fiscal  year  1965  Is  $25,089,538 
more  than  the  total  amount  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1964  and  $19,497,100 
below  the  1965  estimates. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Is  financed 
out  of  five  funds:  a  general  fund,  a  high- 
way fund,  a  water  fund,  a  motor  vehicle 
parking  fund,  and  a  sanitary  sewage 
fund. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recommend  a  Fed- 
eral contribution  of  $37,500,000  for  the 
general  fund.  $2,047,000  for  the  water 
fund,  and  $1,173,000  for  the  sanitary 
sewage  works  fund.  The  Federal  pay- 
ment requested  for  the  general  fund  for 
fiscal  year  1965  totaled  $50  million. 

Our  committee,  of  course,  was  disap- 
pointed that  an  unbalanced  budget  was 
submitted  by  the  Di-strict  of  Columbia 
for  fiscal  year  1965.  On  the  surface  this 
budget  appeared  to  be  in  balance  but 
$16,700,000  of  the  anticipated  revenue  to 
carry  out  the  proposals,  supposes  the 
enactment  of  legislation  increasing  taxes 
and  for  action  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
missioners concerning  a  raise  in  real 
estate  tax.  This  type  of  a  budget,  of 
course,  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  resolve 
and  after  carefully  considering  the  pro- 


posals offered,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations decided  that  the  budget  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  fiscal  year  1965 
should  be  a  balanced  budget.  For  a 
number  of  years  now  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia budget  has  been  delayed  for  one 
reason  or  another  and  this  delay,  of 
course,  caused  considerable  difficulty  In 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  our 
Capital  City.  In  all  fairness  we  believe 
that  this  budget  should  be  approved  as 
quickly  as  possible  so  that  important 
capital  outlay  projects  may  start  under 
construction. 

Our  committee  recommends  $26,400.- 
000  for  loan  authorization  for  capital 
outlay  projects  financed  through  the 
general  funds,  highway  fund,  and  sani- 
tary sewerage  works  fund. 

Of  the  total  amount  recommended  of 
$338,205,200  the  sum  of  $276,954,200  will 
be  used  for  operating  expenses;  $5,364,- 
000  is  for  repayment  of  loans  and  inter- 
est to  the  Federal  Government  and 
$55,887,000  is  for  capital  outlay. 

Our  committee  recommends  the  sum 
of  $18,677,000  for  general  operating  ex- 
penses. This  is  an  increase  of  $794,122 
over  the  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1964  and  $734,000  less  than  the 
budget  estimates. 

For  "Public  safety"  we  recommend  the 
sum  of  $69,041,000.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $3,069,340  over  fiscal  year  1964  and  a 
reduction  of  $341,500  in  the  estimates. 
During  the  hearings  on  the  requests  for 
"Public  safety"  we  carefully  considered 
all  requests  for  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department.  We  have  an  excellent  Po- 
lice Department  in  our  Capital  City  and 
the  Chief  of  Police,  Robert  V.  Murray, 
has  made  an  outstanding  official.  It  Is 
with  regret  that  we  now  are  Informed 
that  before  too  long  Major  Murray  will 
retire.  Last  year  a  request  was  made 
for  100  additional  police  officers  and  25 
man-dog  teams.  Both  requests  were 
granted  and  this  brought  the  authorized 
strength  of  the  Police  Department  up 
to  3.000  and  the  man-dog  team  forces 
up  to  100. 

In  1963  we  had  23.194  serious  crimes 
committed — part  I  crimes  In  whe  FBI 
classification.  For  instance,  we  had  100 
homicide  cases,  142  rape  cases,  2.436 
robbery  cases,  and  5,789  house  break-in 
cases.  Crime  increased  15  percent  and 
this  was  quite  an  increase  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  This  was  not  an  In- 
crease in  any  particular  category  but 
for  crime  generally  across  the  board.  In 
this  bill  we  recommend  approval  of  the 
request  for  a  police  cadet  corps-  For 
a  nimiber  of  years  now  the  police  depart- 
ment here  in  our  Capital  City  has  for- 
mulated plans  for  such  a  corps  but  all 
proposals  were  deferred  for  priority 
needs  in  police  strength  and  other 
services. 

Adoption  of  this  corps  and  program 
will  enable  our  police  department  to 
obtain  for  the  police  service  young  peo- 
ple who  are  Interested  In  a  police 
career  soon  after  they  leave  school  and 
before  they  are  otherwise  employed. 
Adoption  of  this  program  will  Improve 
the  caliber  of  police  recruits  and  will 
make  a  better  police  department  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Recruits  under 
this  program  can  be  used  from  time  to 
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time  to  relieve  policemen  who  are  now 
performing  ofiBce  tasks. 

In  addition  we  recommend  approval  of 
the  request  for  reallocation  of  10  uni- 
form sergeants  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenants. Approval  will  then  see  a  police 
department  which  has  a  lieutenant  in 
charge  of  each  precinct  at  all  times. 
This  would  mean  that  there  would  be  at 
least  four  lieutenants  in  each  precinct 
and  In  some  precincts  there  would  be  five 
lieutenants.  The  total  precinct  lieu- 
tenants now  is  48  and  when  you  consider 
days  off  and  sick  and  annual  leave  this 
would  cover  only  30  tours  of  duty  daily. 
In  order  to  cover  the  3  tours  of  duty 
daily  In  the  14  precincts  daily  42  tours 
will  be  required.  The  increase  of  10 
would  cover  37  of  these  tours  and  the  re- 
maining tours  would  be  covered  during 
the  daytime  by  the  commanding  ofBcer. 
In  a  number  of  instances  sergeants  who 
have  been  In  charge  do  not  have  the 
experience  necessary  to  meet  emergen- 
cies which  are  constantly  arising. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  no  circumstances 
should  children  in  our  Capital  City  go 
himgry  or  qualified  welfare  recipients 
suffer.  The  welfare  problem  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  confronting 
Washington  today. 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
administers  all  public  assistance  pro- 
grams in  the  District.  They  include  the 
four  federally  aided  category  of  the 
aged,  the  blind,  the  disabled,  and  de- 
pendent children.  In  addition,  the  De- 
partment administers  a  program  of  gen- 
eral public  assistance  at  District  exipense. 
We  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
program  for  needy  children  of  unem- 
ployed fathers.  At  this  time  the  depart- 
ment of  welfare  has  under  Its  care  5.600 
children.  This  number  includes  children 
In  foster  homes;  under  care  In  their 
own  homes  and  also  children  In  Institu- 
tions. A  total  of  $310,375  is  requested 
for  a  6 -month  program. 

A  work  training  program  is  proposed 
to  go  along  with  this  request  and  one 
position  is  requested  to  develop  such  a 
program.  Any  unemployed  person  who 
would  be  eligible  under  this  program 
would  be  placed  In  the  national  man- 
power training  program.  Others  would 
be  placed  on  work  training  and  basically 
this  program  would  have  as  its  major 
aim  the  moving  of  men  and  women  who 
qualified  under  the  program  into  full 
time  employment. 

Unemployed  fathers — and  mothers — 
who  are  deemed  to  be  heads  of  house- 
holds will  under  this  program  be  re- 
quired to  comply  with  periodic  referrals 
to  U.S.  Employment  Service.  Failure  by 
the  recipient  to  accept  a  reasonable  offer 
of  employment  would  terminate  assist- 
ance. Unemployed  recipients  who  be- 
cause of  lack  of  marketable  experience 
or  repeated  Ineligibility  to  be  placed  in 
employment  would  be  required  to  enroll 
in  a  community  or  other  work  training 
program  as  a  condition  of  eligibility. 
Training  under  this  program  would  be 
meaningful  and  the  underlying  objective 
would  be  to  assist  the  recipient  and  de- 
velop job  skills  In  work  areas  in  which 
there  Is  an  apparent  likelihood  of  job 
placement  up)on  the  completion  of  train- 
ing. In  addition  a  community  work 
training  program  would  be  set  up  In  co- 


operation with  the  Commissioners  and 
department  heads  with  this  program 
established  in  accordance  with  HEW 
regulations.  Such  a  community  work 
training  program  would  be  designed  to 
qualify  the  participant  for  employment 
In  the  field  in  which  he  was  trained. 
Failure  of  an  employed  parent  recipient 
to  accept  enrollment  In  a  training  pro- 
gram or  to  terminate  training  without 
acceptable  cause  would  be  deemed 
grounds  for  termination  of  benefits. 

The  unemployed  parents  program  pro- 
vided for  under  Public  Law  87-543  Is  in- 
tended to  meet  the  needs  of  children  of 
unemployed  fathers — mothers.  This 
program  Is  now  in  operation  In  16  States. 
Unemployment  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia at  this  time  Is  estimated  to  be 
3.5  percent.  Unemployment  for  the 
metropolitan  area  is  estimated  to  be  2.4 
percent. 

For  parks  and  recreation  we  recom- 
mend the  sum  of  $9,769,000.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $702,139  over  fiscal  year  1964 
and  a  reduction  of  $198,000  In  the  esti- 
mates. 

For  the  first  time  since  1936  plans  for 
construction  of  new  swimming  pools  in 
the  city  were  submitted  and  approved  by 
our  committee.  We  recommend  in  this 
bill  $680,000  for  new  pools,  recreation 
centers,  and  playgrounds. 

Here  In  the  District  of  Columbia  we 
still  have  approximately  250  teenage 
gangs,  each  composed  of  from  15  to  35 
members.  Our  roving  leaders  in  the 
Recreation  Department  are  now  working 
with  a  number  of  these  gangs  and  are 
producing  results.  If  we  have  the  full 
cooperation  of  our  courts,  police  depart- 
ment, and  recreation  department  then, 
in  time,  we  will  no  longer  be  confronted 
with  teenage  gangs. 

We  recommend  the  sum  of  $78,833,000 
for  health  and  welfare.  This  Is  an  In- 
crease of  $4,306,952  over  fiscal  year  1964 
and  a  reduction  of  $663,000  in  the  esti- 
mates. 

We  are  still  confronted  with  a  serious 
venereal  disease  problem  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  During  the  past  2  years 
additional  amounts  have  been  recom- 
mended by  our  committee  for  venereal 
disease  eradication  and  the  report  which 
we  received  during  the  hearings  for  fiscal 
year  1965  shows  that  our  venereal  disease 
rate  is  declining  just  a  little.  Our  com- 
mittee again  urges  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  bring  this  serious  problem  under 
control  and  recommends  in  this  bill  ade- 
quate funds  for  this  purpose. 

The  drug  situation  at  District  of  Co- 
lumbia General  Hospital  seems  to  be  un- 
der control  with  the  new  regulations 
which  were  Inaugurated  following  the 
disclosure  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  drugs  had  been  stolen 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  General 
Hospital.  Again  we  recommend  that 
every  precaution  be  taken  to  eliminate 
this  thievery. 

In  our  Capital  City  we  have  one  of 
the  best  fire  departments  In  the  country. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  named 
Washington.  Los  Angeles,  and  Detroit  as 
the  top  three  cities.  Two  years  ago  we 
lost  our  top  rating  and  In  the  bill  we 
make  certain  recommendations  pertain- 


ing to  the  establishment  of  an  ofDcers 
training  corps  and  preventative  main- 
tenance program  which  should  go  a  long 
way  toward  reestablishing  our  position. 
For  education  we  recommend  the  sum 
of  $67,910,000.  This  Is  an  Increase  of 
$4,049,407  over  fiscal  year  1964  and  a  re- 
duction of  $697,000  In  the  estimates. 
The  illiteracy  rate  In  the  District  has 
risen  during  the  past  30  years  notwlth- 
sUndlng  the  fact  that  UUteracy  generally 
has  decreased  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
country.  The  records  of  the  Census  Bu- 
reau show  that  Illiteracy  rates  for  the 
country  generally  have  declined  since 
the  year  1930  but  In  our  Capital  City  we 
have  an  Increase  of  from  1.7  to  1.8  in 
1950  to  1.9  In  1960. 

Problems  relating  to  education  aire 
among  the  more  serious  in  our  Capital 
City  today.  We  continue  to  have  34  per- 
cent of  our  teachers  in  the  temporary 
category.  Temporary  teachers  are  those 
who  have  not  passed  the  qualifying  ex- 
amination for  permanent  status  or 
whose  academic  preparation  Is  techni- 
cally deficient  under  school  board  rules. 
The  number  of  temporary  teachers  has 
Increased  during  the  past  few  years. 

For  fiscal  year  1964.  we  recommended 
343  new  teachers  for  our  District  schools. 
A  total  of  242  new  teachers  is  recom- 
mended In  this  bill. 

Under  capital  outlay  for  our  public 
schools,  we  recommend  15  replacements 
and  additions.  The  total  amount  In- 
volved is  $11,968,100.  For  fiscal  year 
1964.  under  capital  outlay  for  schools, 
we  had  $15,626,000;  for  fiscal  year  1963. 
$7,693,000;  for  fiscal  year  1962.  $8,886,000. 
The  bill  before  us  today  provides  for  the 
construction  of  several  thousand  addi- 
tional classroom  spaces.  The  additional 
teachers  and  capital  outlay  projects  rec- 
ommended should  be  approved  by  this 
committee. 

Under  capital  outlay  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  we  recommend 
six  projects.  The  total  amount  Involved 
Is  $441,300. 

For  highways  and  traffic  we  recom- 
mend the  sum  of  $13,573,000.  This  Is  an 
increase  of  $1,165,016  over  fiscal  year 
1964  and  a  reduction  of  $90,000  in  the 
estimates. 

Our  committee  carefully  Investigated 
the  problems  relating  to  the  Highway 
Department  and  again  we  would  like  to 
emphasize  that  any  attempt  to  bring 
ImportSLnt  highway  projects  In  the  Dis- 
trict to  a  complete  halt  Is  a  serious  mis- 
take. We  still  believe  that  In  order  to 
meet  the  tremendous  day-to-day  growth 
of  traffic  In  Washington,  we  must  carry 
the  highway  program  along  with  any 
and  all  proposals  concerning  a  rapid 
transit  system.  This  program  is  one  of 
the  major  long-established  activities  of 
the  District  government.  In  order  to 
have  an  effective  highway  program.  It 
must  be  a  continuous  program. 

Under  capital  outlay  for  highways  and 
traffic  we  recommend  15  projects.  The 
total  amount  Involved  Is  $13,739,000. 

We  recommend  the  sum  of  $3,816,000 
for  Public  Library.  This  Is  an  Increase 
of  $337,605  over  fiscal  year  1964  and  a 
reduction  of  $36,000  in  the  estimates. 

We  recommend  approval  of  the  sum 
of  $2,351,000  to  be  used  to  purchase  the 
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site  of  a  new  downtown  Central  Library. 
The  present  building  was  constructed  In 
1903  with  Carnegie  funds  and  at  that 
time  the  population  of  Washington  was 
less  than  300.000.  Growing  demands 
upon  the  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Library  set  forth  the  need  at  this  time 
for  a  larger  downtown  Central  Library. 
We  must  have  a  larger  modern-typ>e 
building  to  provide  the  kind  of  service 
that  is  necessary  at  this  time.  This  new 
Central  Library  will  contain  some  400.- 
000  square  feet  and  be  located  as  near 
to  the  heart  of  the  business  district  as 
possible.  The  site  to  be  purchased  is  lo- 
cated at  Ninth  Street  NW.,  and  faces  on 
G  at  Ninth  Street  NW..  extending  from 
Ninth  to  the  Congressional  Church  at 
10th  and  Ninth  from  G  to  G  Place.  This 
location  win  become  better  and  better  as 
time  passes. 

For  sanitary  engineering  we  recom- 
mend the  sum  of  $21,750,000.  The 
amount  includes  $3,055,003  for  the  Wash- 
ington aqueduct.  This  is  $101,100  less 
than  the  amount  for  fiscal  year  1964  and 
a  reduction  of  $40,000  in  the  estimates. 

Our  committee  recommends  approval 
of  every  capital  outlay  project  requested 
for  the  Department  of  Sanitary  Engi- 
neering. We  recommend  approval  of  2b 
projects  which  will  cost  $21,648,000. 

Currently  there  is  a  total  of  28.432 
positions  authorized  In  the  District  gov- 
ernment. Additional  positions  totaling 
1.121  were  requested  for  fiscal  year  1965. 
We  recommend  750  with  approximately 
40  percent  of  the  new  positions  going 
to  the  Department  of  Public  Education. 
Most  of  these  new  positions  in  education 
are  teachers. 

We  recommend  a  total  of  $55,887,000 
for  capital  outlay  projects  for  the  fiscal 
year  1965.  For  fiscal  year  1964.  Congress 
approved  $42,993,900  for  capital  outlay 
projects  for  public  schools,  libraries, 
highways,  and  sanitary  engineering. 
For  fiscal  year  1965  we  recommend 
$50,337,100. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  establish  Im- 
portant milestones  in  the  progress  of  our 
Capital  City. 

Pollution  control  of  the  Potomac  by 
separating  the  city's  storm  and  sanitary 
sewers  Is  milestone  No.  1. 

Milestone  No.  2  will  be  adoption  of  the 
program  to  provide  aid  to  the  children  of 
unemployed  parents. 

Purchase  of  the  site  for  the  new  Cen- 
tral Ubrary  at  Ninth  Street  NW.,  wUl  be 
milestone  No.  3. 

Milestone  No.  4  will  be  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Police  Cadet  Corps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recommend  this  bill 
to  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  McMil- 
lan), the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
take  this  time  to  congratulate  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
members  of  his  subcommittee.  I  know 
of  all  the  pressures  which  have  been  put 
on  them  at  all  times  by  various  govern- 
ment agencies  in  Washington  in  an  ef- 
fort to  have  funds  appropriated  for  items 


for  which  there  has  been  no  authoriza- 
tion. 

I  realize  that  there  are  a  number  of 
items  in  the  bill  for  which  there  has  been 
nb  authorization.  I  realize  that  some  of 
these  items  are  worthwhile  and  possibly 
should  be  approved. 

I  will  not  make  a  point  of  order  on 
these  items  today. 

My  reason  for  getting  up  to  say  a  word 
is  to  place  the  various  government  agen- 
cies in  the  District  of  Columbia  on  notice 
that  hereafter  they  must  come  before  the 
legislative  committee  and  get  authoriza- 
tions for  funds  for  all  programs  before 
they  can  go  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  pressurize  them.  In  the 
endeavor  to  get  additional  funds. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  has  done  a 
wonderful  job.  The  only  Item  I  would 
ask  to  have  explained  a  little  more  thor- 
oughly is  the  one  to  grant  additional  aid 
to  children  of  the  unemployed. 

At  the  present  time  the  law  Is  that 
they  can  receive  aid  provided  the  unem- 
ployed is  physically  disabled.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  At  the  present  time. 
If  there  Is  no  man  in  the  house.  In 
other  words,  if  you  have  a  man  in  the 
house  who  Is  able  bodied  and  able  to 
work  there  can  be  no  assistance  to  these 
children. 

Mr.  McMillan.   That  is  true. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  If  the  parent  is  miss- 
ing. If  he  leaves  home  or  Is  dead,  there 
can  be  assistance.  If  he  Is  physically 
unable  to  work,  there  can  be  assistance. 

Mr.  McMillan,  if  he  Is  able  to  work, 
can  he  receive  this  assistance? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  If  he  Is  able  to  work 
under  this  program  we  recommend  to 
the  House,  if  he  complies  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Department  of  Wel- 
fare and  he  goes  to  the  employment 
office  and  his  name  is  placed  on  the  list 
and  he  keeps  In  touch  with  them,  and 
If  a  work  program  is  set  up  and  inau- 
gurated, such  as  all  of  the  program 
which  we  recommend  here  to  the  House, 
then  he  would  be  entitled  to  assistance. 
As  soon  as  the  job  Is  offered  and  refused 
he  comes  off  the  rolls. 

Mr.  McMillan.  The  reason  why  I 
am  asking  that  Is  I  did  not  want  to  get 
the  District  of  Columbia  out  of  line  with 
the  same  program  that  they  have  In  the 
States. 

I  want  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  number  of  Items  which  are  ques- 
tionable as  far  as  a  point  of  order  is 
concerned.  Again  I  want  to  place  the 
District  officials  on  notice  that  they  must 
come  before  the  legislative  committee  to 
get  authorizations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  for  some  time 
has  been  quite  concerned  over  the  prac- 
tice of  certain  officers  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  submitting  to  the  Congress  re- 
questing appropriations  for  various  agen- 
cies and  purposes  not  specifically  author- 
ized by  the  Congress. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  here,  a  list  of  89 
various  Items  which  admittedly  have  no 
legislative  authorization  therefor,  suid 
which  have  been  carried  from  year  to 
year  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Appro- 
priations Act. 

It  Is  not  my  intent  to  object  to  all  of 
these  items  since  some  of  them  are  for 


valid  purposes  and  are  reasonably  essen- 
tial for  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment and  If  these  were  stricken  from  the 
bill.  It  might  seriously  hamper  or  cur- 
tall  certain  activities  to  which  we  are 
not  opposed;  however,  looking  at  the 
pending  bill  H  R.  10199  and  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  report  thereon.  I 
want  to  point  out  certain  specific  items 
which  have  been  Included  and  which  go 
far  beyond  the  authorizations  provided 
by  the  Congress,  and  beyond  the  Inten- 
tion of  at  least  the  House  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  with  respect 
thereto. 

For  example,  there  is  included  in  the 
report  at  page  11.  under  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  the  following,  and  I 
quote: 

The  committee  has  Included  the  request 
for  25  positions  and  $310,375  to  establish  the 
aid  for  dependent  children  of  unemployed 
parents — AFDC-UP — in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. In  addition  to  the  allowance  in  the 
bin  Federal  reimbursements  totaling  $279,934 
will  also  be  available.  Requests  elsewhere  in 
the  Department's  budget  relating  to  the 
AFDC-UP  program  have  also  been  provided. 
These  allowances  are  for  operation  of  the 
program  on  a  6-month  basis. 

This  Is  a  new  program  proposed  to  be 
established  under  the  language  in  this 
appropriation  act.  Two  years  ago,  the 
House  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  reported  to  the  Congress  a  bill 
(S.  914).  to  provide  more  effective  ad- 
ministration of  public  assistance  in  the 
District  of  Columbia — House  Report 
No.  2447.  This  bill  which  became  Public 
Law  87-808.  did  not  authorize  any  such 
program  as  is  provided  In  this  pending 
bill. 

Local  groups  and  agencies  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  initiate  new  programs 
frequently  through  the  use  of  private 
funds.  A  grant  will  be  secured  from 
some  foundation  or  by  public  solicita- 
tion, to  operate  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  a  period  sufficient  to  establish 
the  new  program.  Thereafter,  requests 
are  transmitted  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  perpetuate  such  unauthor- 
ized functions.  Thus,  the  process  of 
legislative  authorization  is  avoided  and 
the  Appropriation  Committee  and  the 
Congress  is  called  upon  to  authorize 
annually  in  appropriation  measures 
funds  for  such  programs. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  several 
other  items  which  have  no  place  in  this 
bill,  and  should  be  eliminated: 

A  provision  authorizing  the  Commis- 
sioners to  install  a  multiple  asphalt  plant 
on  District  of  Columbia  owned  property. 
Including  all  auxiliary  plant  equipment 
and  preparation  of  site  under  the  head- 
ing "Capital  outlay.  Department  of  High- 
ways and  Traffic."  No  such  plant  exists 
nor  has  there  been  any  legislative 
authority  for  the  construction  of  such  a 
plant. 

Another  Is  the  provision  relating  to  the 
hiring  of  draft  animals  with  or  without 
drivers  at  local  rates  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Interior,  and  the  purchase 
and  maintenance  of  draft  animals,  har- 
ness and  wagons  under  the  heading 
"National  Capital  Parks." 

Next  I  should  mention  the  Item  for  the 
Council  on  Human  Relations  under  the 
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heading  "Executive  Office."  This  func 
tlon  was  established  by  means  of  a  pri- 
vate grant  for  a  period  of  2  to  3  years. 
The  Council  assumed  authority  to  inject 
itself  into  labor  problems  and  religious 
matters,  among  other  things.  It  now 
presumes  to  operate  under  regulations 
under  which  private  persons  may  be 
brought  before  the  District  government 
for  prosecution  and  fined  for  violation 
of  regulations  which  are  issued  pursu- 
ant to  a  purported  act  of  Congress  dated 
1892.  The  record  shows  clearly  that  the 
1892  act  never  passed  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  therefore  lacks  the  essen- 
tial validity  required  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

Another  item  relates  to  the  fencing  of 
public  and  private  property  designated 
by  the  Commissioners  as  public  dumps, 
under  the  heading  "Department  of  Sani- 
tary Engineering." 

Next  I  mention  a  provision  relating  to 
compensation  of  consulting   physicians 
and  veterinarians  at  rates  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Commissioners,  under  the  heading 
■•Deoartment  of  Public  Welfare."     An- 
other similar  provision  is  that  relating 
to  travel  expenses  and  fees  for  visiting 
lecturers  or  experts  in  public  health  and 
related  fields  and  for  compensation  of 
consulting   physicians    and   dentists   at 
rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  Commissioners 
under  the  heading  "Department  of  Pub- 
lic Health."    A  contradictory  provision 
which  is  surplusage  relates  to  the  use  of 
parking  meters.     The  Congress  has  by 
special  act  authorized  the  Commission- 
ers  to   purchase,    install,    and    operate 
parking  meters  suid  devices  and  to  collect 
fees  therefrom  and  otherwise  carry  out 
all  actions  necessary  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  parking  meters.^  The  Congress 
has  also   authorized   formation   of   the 
parking  agency  with  authority  to  ad- 
minister the  powers  delegated  to  them 
by  the  Commissioners  for  this  purpose. 
Yet  in  the  appropriation  language  we 
find  a  provision  authorizing  and  empow- 
ering the  Commissioners  to  pay  the  pur- 
chase price  and  the  cost  of  Installing 
new    parking    meters   or   devices   from 
funds  collected  from  such  meters  and  de- 
vices under  the  heading  of  "Denartment 
of   Highways   and   Traffic."    This    lan- 
guage Is  not  needed. 

The  foregoing  items  are  mentioned  In 
particular  as  legislative  authorizations 
for  Items  which  should  be  taken  from 
this  bill.  It  Is  not  my  desire  to  create 
problems  in  connection  with  the  action 
on  this  measure  today,  but  to  express  the 
purpose  that  In  further  processing  of  this 
bin  these  Items  be  removed  before  final 
action  by  this  Congress. 

Partial  list  of  items  or  activities  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  which  appro- 
priations are  included  but  which  are  now 
authorized  only  by  the  annual  appro- 
priations bill  for  the  District: 

First.  Compensation  of  members  of 
the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency. 

Second.  Expenses  and  compensation 
at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  members  of  the  Apprenticeship 
Council. 

Third.  Aid  in  support  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uni- 
form State  Laws,  the  Metropolitan 
Wsishlngton  Council  of  Governments, 
the  Greater  National  CapiUl  Committee 


of  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Board 
of  Trade,  and  the  Interstate  Commission 
on  the  Potomac  River  Basin. 

Fourth.  General  advertising  author- 
ized and  required  by  law  in  newspapers — 
including  the  District  of  Columbia  Reg- 
ister—and legal  periodicals  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia— hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "District"— but  not  elsewhere. 
unless  the  need  for  advertising  outside 
the  District  shall  have  been  specifically 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers— hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commissioners'— Including  notices  of 
public  hearings,  publication  of  orders 
and  regulations,  tax  and  school  notices, 
and  notices  of  changes  in  regulations. 

Fifth.  Expenses  of  Youth  Council. 
Council  on  Human  Relations,  and  the 
Board  of  Appeals  and  Review. 

Sixth.  Expenses  in  case  of  emergency, 
such  as  riot,  pestilence,  public  InsaniUry 
conditions,  flood,  fire,  or  storm,  and  for 
expenses  of  Investigations. 

Seventh.  District  government  employ- 
ees" disability  compensation,  which  shall 
be  available  for  the  advance  payment  of 
costs  and  expenses  for  the  enforcement 
of  recoveries  In  third  party  cases. 

Eighth.  Administrative  expenses, 
workmen's  compensation,  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
for  the  administration  of  the  law  pro- 
viding compensation  for  disability  or 
death  resulting  from  Injury  to  employees 
In  certain  employment  in  the  District — 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act. 

Ninth.  Affiliation  with  the  National 
Safety  Council.  Inc. 

Tenth.  Juror  fees  in  connection  with 
Inquests  held  by  the  Office  of  the 
Coroner. 

Eleventh.  Litigation  expenses  Includ- 
ing, without  limitation,  witness  fees  and 
expert  services  in  cases  before  any  of  the 
courts  Involving  the  government  of  the 
District  and.  in  their  official  capacity, 
officers  or  employees  thereof. 

Twelfth.  Civilian  crossing  guards  In- 
cluding uniforms  and  equipment,  at 
rates  of  pay  and  hours  of  employment  to 
be  fixed  by  the  Commissioners. 

Thirteenth.  Compensation  of  civilian 
members  of  trial  boards  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  and  Fire  Departments  at 
rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  Commissioners. 

Fourteenth.  Payment  of  rewards  in 
connection  with  apprehension  of  fugi- 
tives. 

Fifteenth.  Purchase,  rental.  Installa- 
tion, operation  and  repair  of  radio  and 
teletype  systems  and  equipment. 

Sixteenth.  Expenses  of  attendance, 
without  loss  of  pay  or  time,  at  pistol  and 
rifle  matches.  Including  entrance  fees. 

Seventeenth.  Travel  expenses  of  visit- 
ing lecturers  or  experts  in  criminology. 
Eighteenth.  Expenses  of  traffic  school. 
Nineteenth.  Official  uniforms  and 
equipment.  Including  cleaning,  altera- 
tion and  repair  of  articles  transferred 
from  one  Individual  to  another,  or  dam- 
aged In  the  performance  of  duty  In  the 
Metropolitan  Police  and  Fire  Depart- 
ments. 

Twentieth.  Maintenance  of  a  suitable 
place  for  the  reception  and  detention  of 
girls  over  17  years  of  age  and  women  ar- 
rested by  the  police  on  charges  of  offense 


against  any  laws  in  force  in  the  District, 
or  held  as  witnesses  or  held  pending  final 
Investigation  or  examination,  or  other- 

wise 

Twenty-first.  Expenditure  of  funds  by 
the  Chief  of  Police  for  prevention  and 
detection  of  crime  under  his  certificate 
approved  by  the  Commissioners,  and 
every  such  certificate  shall  be  deemed  a 
sufficient  voucher  for  the  sum  therein 
expressed  to  have  been  expended. 

Twenty-second.  Lodging  and  meals 
for  jurors,  bailiffs  and  deputy  U.S.  mar- 
shals while  In  attendance  upon  Jurors, 
when  ordered  by  the  courts. 

Twenty-third.  Meals  for  prisoners 
while  held  by  the  police  or  while  In  court- 
houses. 

Twenty-fourth.  Reimbursement  to  the 
United  States  for  services  rendered  to 
the  District  by  the  Judiciary.  General 
Services  Administration,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Twenty-fifth.  Subsistence  of  medical 
and  dental  interns. 

Twenty-sixth.  Support,  maintenance, 
and  transportation  of  prisoners  trans- 
ferred from  the  District. 

Twenty-seventh.  Interment  or  trans- 
porting the  remains  of  deceased  prison- 
ers to  their  relatives  or  friends  In  the 
United  States. 

Twenty-eighth.  Identifying,  pursuing, 
recapturing — Including  rewards  there- 
for— and  returning  to  Institutions,  es- 
caped Inmates  and  parole  and  condi- 
tional-release violators. 

Twenty-ninth.  Returning  released 
prisoners  to  their  residences,  or  to  such 
other  place  within  the  United  States  as 
may  be  authorized  by  the  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Corrections. 

Thirtieth.  Furnishing  to  released  pris- 
oners suitable  clothing  and.  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections,  an  amount  of 
money,  the  maximum  of  which  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  Commissioners,  regardless 
of  length  of  sentence. 

Thirty-first.  Compensation  at  rates  to 
be  fixed  by  the  Commissioners  of  mem- 
bers of  boards  to  svu^ey  unsafe  struc- 
tures and  excavations. 

Thirty-second.  Purchase  of  commodi- 
ties and  for  personal  services  in  connec- 
tion with  Investigation  and  detection  of 
sales  of  short  weight  and  measure. 

Thirty-third.  Obtaining  evidence  nec- 
essary for  prosecutions  in  connection 
with  businesses  of  pawnbrokers,  medi- 
ums, secondhand  dealers,  and  other 
businesses  requiring  licenses. 

Thirty-fourth.  National  Guard  of  the 
District.  Including  compensation  to  the 
present  commanding  general  at  not  to 
exceed  $13,300  per  annum. 

Thlrty-flfth.  Attendance  at  meetings 
of  associations  pertaining  to  the  Na- 
tional Guard. 

Thirty-sixth.  Excenses  of  camps,  and 
payment  of  commutation  of  subsistence 
for  enlisted  men  of  the  National  Guard 
detailed  to  guard  or  to  move  US.  prop- 
erty at  home  stations  on  days  im-^edi- 
ately  preceding  and  Immediately  follow- 
ing annual  encampment. 

Thirty-seventh.  Reimbursement  to  the 
United  States  for  loss  of  property  for 
which  the  District  may  be  held  respon- 
sible. 
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Thirty-eighth.  Cleaning  and  repair- 
ing uniforms,  arms,  and  equipment  of  the 
National  Guard. 

Thirty-ninth.  Instruction,  including 
purchase  and  maintenance  of  athletic, 
gymnastic,  and  recreational  equipment, 
at  armory  or  field  encampment  of  the 
National  Guard. 

Fortieth.  Practice  marches,  drills,  and 
parades. 

Forty-first.  Rents  of  armories,  drill 
halls,  and  storehouses  for  the  National 
Guard. 

Forty-second.  Advertising  incident  to 
recruiting  for  the  National  Guard. 

Forty-third.  Care  and  repairs  of  ar- 
mories, offices,  storehouses,  and  ma- 
chinery of  the  National  Guard. 

Forty-fourth.  Alterations  and  addi- 
tions to  structures  of  the  National 
Guard. 

Forty-fifth.  Construction  of  buildings 
for  storage  and  other  purposes  of  the 
National  Guard. 

Forty-sixth.  Education  of  foreigners, 
regardless  of  age.  in  the  Americaniza- 
tion schools. 

Forty-seventh.  Subsistence  supplies 
for  pupils  enrolled  in  classes  for  crippled 
children. 

Forty-eighth.  Maintenance  and  In- 
struction of  deaf,  mute,  and  blind  chil- 
dren of  the  District  by  contract  entered 
into  by  the  Commissioners  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  District. 

Forty -ninth.  Transportation  of  chil- 
dren attending  schools  or  classes  estab- 
lished for  severely  handicapped  pupils. 

Fiftieth.  Distribution  of  surplus  com- 
modities and  relief  milk  to  public  and 
charitable  Institutions,  and  for  the  car- 
rying out.  under  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  board  of  education  of  a 
milk  program  for  the  schoolchildren  of 
the  District,  including  the  purchase  and 
distribution  of  milk  under  agreement 
with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Fifty-first.  Services  of  experts  and 
consultants,  including  travel  expenses 
and  fees  to  be  fixed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

Fifty-second.  Operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  recreation  facilities  In  and  for 
the  District. 

Fifty-third.  Maintenance,  repair,  care, 
and  Improvement  of  public  parks,  build- 
ings, grounds,  fountains,  reservations, 
propagating  gardens,  greenhouses,  and 
the  tourists'  camp  on  its  present  site  in 
East  Potomac  Park  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  National  Park  Service. 

Fifty-fourth.  Placing  and  maintain- 
ing portions  of  the  parks  in  condition 
for  outdoor  sports,  erection  of  stands, 
furnishing  and  placing  of  chairs,  and 
services  incident  thereto  In  connection 
with  national,  patriotic,  civic,  and  rec- 
reational functions  held  in  the  parks, 
including  the  President's  Cup  Regatta, 
and  expenses  incident  to  the  conducting 
of  band  concerts  In  the  parks. 

Fifty-fifth.  Hire  of  draft  animals, 
with  or  without  drivers  at  local  rates  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  purchtise  and  maintenance  of 
draft  animals,  harness,  and  wagons. 

Fifty-sixth.  Purchase.  acquisition. 
care,  and  transpKjrtatlon  of  specimens 
for   the   National  Zoological  Park — in- 


cluding travel  for  the  procurement  of 
such  specimens. 

Fifty-seventh.  Revolvers,  ammunition, 
uniforms,  and  equipment  for  National 
Zoological  Park  police,  keepers,  and  as- 
sistant keepers. 

Fifty-eighth.   Care  of  alcoholics. 

Fifty-ninth.  Subsistence  in  lieu  of 
salary  for  the  employment  of  persons  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  training  and 
experience  In  their  future  vocations. 

Sixtieth.  Travel  expenses  and  fees  for 
visiting  lecturers  or  experts  In  public 
health  and  related  fields. 

Sixty-first.  Employment  of  consulting 
physicians,  dentists,  diagnosticians, 
therapists,  other  specialists,  and  veteri- 
narians at  fees  to  be  fixed  by  the  Com- 
missioners. 

Sixty-second.  Compensation  of  con- 
valescent patients  and  residents  of  In- 
stitutions operated  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  to  be  employed  in  es- 
sential work  as  an  aid  to  their  rehabilita- 
tion at  rates  and  under  conditions  to  be 
determined  by  the  Commissioners — but 
nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  con- 
strued as  conferring  employee  status  on 
patients  and  residents  whose  services  are 
so  utilized. 

Sixty-third.  Financial  assistance  for 
needy  patients  as  determined  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Glenn  Dale  Hospital 
at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

Sixty-fourth.  Fire  prevention  and 
protective  services  rendered  at  Glenn 
Dale  Hospital  under  conditions  to  be 
determined  by  the  Commissioners. 

Sixty-fifth.  Training  school  for 
nurses. 

Sixty-sixth.  Care  and  treatment  of 
Indigent  patients  In  health  Institutions 
Including  those  under  sectarian  control, 
under  contracts  to  be  made  by  the  Di- 
rector of  Public  Health  and  approved  by 
the  Commissioners. 

Sixty-seventh.  Relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  indigent  residents  under  rules 
and  regulations  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

Sixty-eighth.  Maintenance  pending 
transportation  and  transportation  of  In- 
digent persons. 

Sixty-ninth.  Burial  of  indigent  resi- 
dents of  the  District. 

Seventy.  Temporary  care  and  trans- 
portation of  children  while  being  trans- 
ferred from  place  to  place. 

Seventy-first.  Care  of  women  and 
children  in  institutions,  including  those 
under  sectarian  control. 

Seventy-second.  Burial  of  children 
dying  while  beneficiaries  under  District 
Appropriation  Acts. 

Seventy-third.  Maintenance  of  a  suit- 
able place  of  detention  for  children  under 
18  years  of  age  arrested  by  the  police 
on  charge  of  offense  against  any  laws  in 
force  in  the  District,  or  committed  to  the 
guardianship  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  or  held  as  witnesses,  or  held 
temporarily,  or  pending  hearing,  or 
otherwise. 

Seventy-fourth.  Supervision  of  stu- 
dents performing  voluntary  services  for 
the  purix)se  of  obtaining  training  and 
experience  in  their  future  vocations. 

Seventy-fifth.  Care  of  boys  committed 
to  the  National  Training  School  for  Boys 
by  the  courts  of  the  District  under  a  con- 


tract to  be  made  by  the  Commissioners 
with  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  actual 
cost  of  each  boy  committed. 

Seventy -sixth.  Procurement  of  any 
item  for  examination  or  analysis  for  de- 
tection of  adulteration  or  contamination 
of  drugs  and  foods,  including  candy, 
milk,  and  other  products  for  human  or 
animal  consumption  or  any  other  prod- 
uct or  services  whether  or  not  for  con- 
sumption which  may  endanger  public 
health. 

Seventy-seventh.  Visits  to  any  ward 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
who  has  been  placed  outside  the  District 
and  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
when  such  visits  are  authorized  by  the 
Commissioners. 

Seventy -eighth.  Financial  assistance 
and  services  to  needy  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  residents  under  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

Seventy-ninth.  Minor  construction  of 
bridges. 

Eighty.  Installation  and  maintenance 
of  parking  meters. 

Eighty-first.  Repair,  maintenance, 
and  improvement  of  buildings  and  ap- 
purtenances thereto,  and  care  of  grounds. 
Eighty-second.  Installing  and  repair- 
ing water  meters  on  services  to  private 
residences  and  business  places  as  may  not 
be  required  to  Install  meters  under  exist- 
ing regulations — said  meters  to  remain 
the  property  of  the  District. 

Eighty-third.  Installing  and  repairing 
water  meters  on  services  and  connections 
from  the  District  water  supply  system  for 
the  direct  use  of  any  federally  owned 
property  used  and  occupied  by  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  situated  in  the  Dis- 
trict.       ^ 

Elgthy-fourth.  Fencing  of  public  and 
private  property  designated  by  the  Com- 
missioners as  public  dumps. 

Eighty-fifth.  Operation,  maintenance, 
repair,  and  protection  of  Washington 
water  supply  facilities  and  their  acces- 
sories and  maintenance  of  MacArthur 
Boulevard. 

Eighty-sixth.  Fluoridation  of  water. 
Eighty-seventh.  Permanent  improve- 
ment of  buildings  and  grounds — includ- 
ing purchase  and  installation  of  furnish- 
ings and  equipment,  and  elimination  of 
fire  hazard^^ — of  schools,  firehouses,  hos- 
pitals, welfare  institutions,  and  other 
District  buildings. 

Eighty-eighth.  Purchase  or  condem- 
nation of  areas  less  than  500  square  feet 
at  the  intersections  of  streets,  avenues, 
roads,  or  alleys  in  the  District. 

Eighty-ninth.  Acquisition  by  gift,  ex- 
change, purchase,  or  condemnation  of 
supplementary  land. 

I  want  to  thank  my  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
the  chairman  of  the  legislative  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  his 
contribution.  Since  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  this  committee  and  especially  since 
I  have  served  as  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  have  always  fovmd 
the  gentleman  willing  to  cooperate  and 
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to  work  with  our  committee  on  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  our  capital  city.  I 
sincerely  believe  he  joins  with  me  in  the 
belief  that  our  capital  city  should  be  a 
model  city. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  to  page  46  of  the  hearings. 
I  know  he  will  be  interested  in  that  por- 
tion which  occurs  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page.  We  have  done  this  each  year. 
Briefly  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  on 
page  46  the  following  appears: 

Mr  Natcher.  Mr  Tobrlner.  are  there  Items 
In  the  budget  presently  before  us  contingent 
on  the  passage  of  authorizing  legislation? 

Mr.  ToBRiNER.  Yes.  sir:  there  are.  amount- 
ing to  roughly  $14,700,000 

Mr.  Natcheh  Are  there  requests  before  us 
that  constitute  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill? 

Mr.  ToBRiNER.  I  do  not  believe  there  are 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  would  like  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina to  know  that  on  our  committee  we 
do  not  intend  to  legislate.  On  our  com- 
mittee we  will  not  come  to  the  House 
and  recommend  to  the  Members  pro- 
grams that  are  not  authorized.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  this  budget  when  it 
was  sent  to  us  was  $16.7  million  out  of 
balance.  $14.7  million  was  the  amount 
Mr.  Tobriner  mentioned  in  his  state- 
ment that  pertained  to  the  general  fund. 
That  was  authorized.  It  depended  on 
the  passage  of  legislation  from  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman's  legislative  com- 
mittee. And  $2  million,  of  the  budget 
that  was  out  of  balance,  pertained  to  the 
highway  fund. 

Mr.  McMillan,  wm  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  just  want  to  tell 
House  Members  that  we  have  had  per- 
fect cooperation  from  his  committee 
since  he  has  been  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I 
personally  want  to  congratulate  him  on 
the  fine  job  he  is  doing,  which  is  possibly 
a  thankless  job.  It  is  certainly  a  worri- 
some job  at  times.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late him  on  being  able  to  hold  down 
these  budgets  as  much  as  he  has  even 
though  the  cost  of  operating  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  just  about 
doubled  in  the  past  7  years. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross!. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  able 
presentation  of  this  bill  and  ask  him  if  I 
heard  him  correctly  when  he  said  that 
the  District  budget  submission  was  $16 
million  or  nearly  $17  million  out  of  bal- 
ance when  it  came  to  his  committee. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  Of  course,  this  was  an  embar- 
rassing matter  as  far  as  the  committee 
was  concerned,  an  unbalanced  budget  of 
$16,700,000.  I  want  the  gentleman  to 
know  that  today  we  are  presenting  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  again  on  present- 
ing to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  a 
bill  incorporating  a  balanced  budget,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was 


out  of  balance  some  $17  million  when  it 
was  brought  to  the  committee. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion; Do  I  understand  correctly  that 
one-third  or  more  than  one-third  of  the 
teachers  in  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
serving  on  a  temporary  basis? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  And  I  say  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  this  is  a  sad  situation. 
Certainly  it  is  not  good— 34  percent.  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  are  in  the  temporary  category. 
This  simply  means  that  they  have  not 
passed  the  necessary  examinations,  or 
they  cannot  qualify  academically.  That 
is  not  a  good  situation  by  any  means. 
We  have  5,207  teachers  and  one-third  of 
them  are  temporary.    That  is  no  good. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  It  seems  to 
me  this  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
school  system  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  of  all.  I  would  like  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  for  a  very 
splendid  presentation  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  appropriation  bill  for  this 
coming  fiscal  year.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment him.  too,  for  having  brought  to  the 
Congress  a  balanced  budget  in  this  ap- 
propriation bill.  I  should  like  to  ask  one 
question  regarding  the  crime  situation 
and  that  has  to  do  with  the  creation  of 
the  Police  Cadet  Corps.  I  understood 
the  gentleman  to  say  that  the  size  of 
this  corps  initially  will  be  limited  to  25 
young  men  and  young  women. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
said  that  in  cases  of  emergency  these 
young  men  and  young  women  could  be 
used  for  police  work.  Would  it  be  the 
opinion  of  the  gentleman  that  it  would 
be  rare  indeed  when  youngsters  such  as 
these  would  be  used  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. It  would  have  to  be  a  case  of  ex- 
treme emergency.  That  would  be  the 
only  time,  because  their  ages  run  from 
17  to  19. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Is  it  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  committee  in  creating  this 
Police  Cadet  Corps  to  have  a  feeder  sys- 
to  feed  qualified  personnel  into  the  Police 
Department? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  That  is  the  main  pur- 
pose of  establishing  the  corps.  We  be- 
lieve it  will  serve  a  worthwhile  function. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  think  the  pur- 
pose is  very  good.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  ques- 
tion or  two  about  the  school  system.  The 
committee  has  been  criticized  to  some 
extent  for  having  reduced  unduly  the 
amount  of  money  approved  for  capital 
outlay  in  these  schools.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  because  I  think  the 
committee  has  exercised  caution  and  wis- 
dom in  examining  each  of  these  con- 
struction cases  individually.  I  think  the 
reasons  the  gentleman  has  set  forth  to- 
day are  sufficient.  When  land  costs  as 
much  as  or  maybe  even  more  than  the 


building  Itself,  then  it  Is  time  to  take 
a  second  look. 

The  question  I  have  in  mind  is  this: 
Can  the  gentleman  tell  us  if  the  com- 
mittee has  information  available  gener- 
ally as  to  the  average  cost  per  child  per 
year  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  edu- 
cation? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  do  not  have  that 
figure  with  me  at  this  time,  but  I  shall 
insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point  and 
furnish  it  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man. The  per  pupil  cost  estimated  for 
1963-64  is  as  follows: 

Senior   high   school WSS 

Vocational  high  school ^lO 

Junior  high  school 356 

Elementary  school 271 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Smith],  one  of  the  outstanding  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  unbelievable  as  it  may  be,  we  did 
not  have  a  hot  lunch  program  for  ele- 
mentary school  children  in  the  District 
until  the  last  year.  Will  the  gentleman 
elaborate  a  little  bit  on  the  progress  of 
that  program? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  members  of  our 
committee  wish  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  his  interest  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

Before  we  started  our  investigation  of 
the  hot  lunch  program  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  schools,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Smith  1.  discussed  this  matter  in  detail 
with  me,  pointing  out  the  fact  that  here 
we  only  had  a  very  slight  participation. 
At  that  time  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  the  participation  was 
only  15.9  percent.  Since  that  time,  with 
the  completion  of  the  construction  of 
buildings  that  were  underway  when  we 
started  our  investigation,  buildings  that 
are  presently  underway,  and  in  future 
plans,  we  are  making  arrangements  for 
a  hot  lunch  program  in  our  school  sys- 
tem in  every  possible  way.  I  believe 
that  before  too  long  we  will  be  able  to 
report  to  the  gentleman  and  to  other 
Members  of  the  House  that  participa- 
tion has  increased  beyond  30  percent,  and 
it  will  not  be  too  long. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  there  is  not  much  which  can 
be  said  after  my  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  finishes  explaining 
a  bill.  I  want  to  comphment  him  for  the 
very  thorough  job  which  he  has  done  on 
this  bill.  I  further  want  to  compliment 
him  for  his  fairness  to  the  people  of  our 
Nation's  Capital,  his  fairness  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
his  fairness  to  the  people  throughout  the 
50  States  to  whom  this  Capital  City  be- 
longs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  and  I  share  alike  in  the  re- 
sponsibility which  we  must  assume,  com- 
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mensurate  with  the  authority  given  us. 
In  funding  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  believe  we  have  come  forth  with  a 
very  fine  bill.  Every  member  of  the 
subcommittee  has  had  much  experience 
qualifying  him  to  sit  and  to  judge  the 
needs  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
how  those  needs  are  to  be  met.  Each 
member  participated  in  the  hearings  and 
therefore  made  this  bill  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  also  commend 
our  chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri ( Mr.  Cannon  1 ,  who  served  for  many 
years  as  chairman  of  this  subcommittee, 
especially  his  scheduling  of  this  piece 
of  legislation.  He  scheduled  this  piece 
of  legislation  for  consideration  early  In 
the  year.  In  fact  as  the  first  bill  on  ap- 
propriations to  be  considered  In  so  do- 
ing the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
made  It  possible  for  the  District  govern- 
ment to  make  the  most  economical  use 
of  the  money  which  we  are  providing 
them.  It  is  highly  necessary  that  this 
money  be  made  available  long  before  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  It  Is  Intended  begins 
in  order  that  planning,  school  buildings, 
schoolteachers  can  be  cared  for. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  earlier  there 
is  not  much  more  to  be  said.  I  have 
stated  that  I  agree  with  my  chairman. 
It  is  a  good  bill.  It  reflects  a  balanced 
budget.  We  are  rapidly  gaining  on  the 
shortcomings  with  which  the  District 
has  been  confronted.  The  pupil-teacher 
ratio  will  be  brought  up  next  year  to 
the  established  standards  of  the  United 
States;  we  are  rapidly  bringing  our  class- 
room needs  up  to  what  is  considered  to  be 
sufficient.  We  are  gaining  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  what  we  are 
doing  for  the  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Ls  being  reflected  in  the  prod- 
ucts we  are  producing. 

I  am  happy  to  join  with  my  chairman 
in  sponsoring  this  bill  and  bringing  the 
bill  to  the  House  for  its  consideration 
while  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Chairman,  equal  treatment  has 
been  given  to  the  other  departments 
such  as  the  Fire  Department,  the  Parks 
and  Streets  Department,  the  Police  De- 
partment and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  much  more 
which  I  could  say  in  regard  to  this  bill. 
Therefore,  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  The  gentleman 
knows  I  have  had  a  long  interest  in 
schools.  I  am  a  member  of  the  District 
Conmiittee.  and  as  a  member  of  the  Dis- 
trict Committee  maybe  I  understand  the 
importance  of  schools  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  schools  here  in  the 
District  where  the  problems  are  espe- 
cially present.  I  want  to  join  with 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  who  has 
given  consideration  to  this  matter  In 
his  expressions,  although  I  am  some- 
what bothered  to  know  that  you  have 
cut  out  some  14  very  important  proj- 
ects. I  am  one  who  has  learned  from 
experience,     interviews,     and     contacts 


with  people  here  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia that  we  have  one  of  the  greatest 
superintendents  of  schools  in  the  United 
States.  He  is  completely  honest,  very 
thorough,  and  very  dedicated.  This 
does  not  begin  to  meet  what  he  thinks 
is  the  need  here.  I  am  amazed  at  a 
Congress  that  will  spend  $100  million 
for  a  building  for  itself,  which  many 
people  feel  is  too  much.  We  recently 
spent  or  authorized  to  be  spent  $30  mil- 
lion for  a  cultural  center.  Now,  I  am 
not  against  a  cultural  center,  but  I  am 
a  little  bit  disturbed  that  you  have  cut 
out  these  projects  that  are  important. 

I  want  to  say  I  may  want  to  file  some 
amendments  to  restore  this.  I  hope  that 
the  Members  who  are  on  the  floor  and 
others  will  give  serious  consideration  to 
this  matter  so  that  we  can  give  the  boys 
and  girls  in  the  District  the  same  oppor- 
tunity for  education  that  they  have  in 
many,  many  areas  of  the  United  States 
where  they  have  just  as  much  reason 
for  an  education  In  these  schools  as  they 
have  out  there. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemen  yield? 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  am  not  so  much  con- 
cerned about  structural  buildings  In  the 
District.  I  am  more  concerned  about 
the  quality  of  education.  I  am  wonder- 
ing If  the  gentleman  could  insert  in  the 
Record,  if  pos.sible  at  this  point,  a  state- 
ment concerning  the  number  of  people 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  who  have 
been  able  to  qualify  for  scholarships? 
In  reference  to  quality  of  education, 
from  what  I  can  gather  there  are  not 
very  many  young  people  who  graduate 
from  District  schools  who  can  qualify  for 
scholarship  competition.  If  this  can  be 
provided  it  may  serve  as  a  rather  impor- 
tant index  as  to  the  quality  of  education 
that  we  are  making  possible  for  the 
young  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  observations.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
as  well  as  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
that  I  went  to  school  once  myself.  I 
taught  school  for  a  few  years.  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  school  programs.  I 
am  interested  In  the  education  of  the 
youngsters.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
has  rai.sed  a  question  about  the  testing 
program  and  the  achievements  program. 
Mr.  Hansen  has  been  Interrogated  very 
thoroughly  on  that.  He  has  a  very  ade- 
quate testing  program.  The  testing  pro- 
gram includes  an  aptitude  test  which 
determines  the  ability  of  the  child,  then 
the  achievement  test  which  also  deter- 
mines the  achievement  of  the  child. 

May  I  say  that  since  Dr.  Hansen  has 
been  here  those  tests  have  shown  great 
improvement  in  the  teacher  program.  I 
ask  him  every  year  what  the  effects  are, 
what  the  tests  do.  and  what  they  show. 
The  test  program  does  show  that  we  are 
improving  our  school  materially.  I 
would  say  that  we  are  nearlng  the  point 
where  we  are  getting  all  we  can  get  out 
of  our  educational  program.  May  I  say 
also  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
you  cannot  buy  education;  a  school 
building    does   not   any   more   make   a 


school  than  a  house  makes  a  home.  If 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will  go  back 
and  check  at  home,  he  will  find  that  if 
the  District  of  Columbia  used  a  com- 
mensurate amount  of  effort  that  they 
use  In  the  great  State  of  Iowa,  they  would 
not  have  a  shortage  of  schoolteachers 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  they 
would  not  have  a  shortage  of  school 
buildings,  either.  If  they  would  just  add 
one  period  per  day  in  the  District  schools 
they  would  have  a  lower  pupil  teacher 
ratio  than  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  if 
they  added  two  periods  per  day  they 
would  still  have  a  shorter  day  than  in 
Indiana.  These  people  who  think  all 
they  have  to  do  is  assess  the  taxpayers 
and  sp)end  the  money  and  they  will  have 
good  schools  just  ought  to  go  back  to 
school,  and  learn  a  little  more. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut,  one  of  the  out- 
standing members  of  our  committee  [Mr. 

GlAIMOl. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
for  a  job  which  has  been  done  in  a  fine 
manner  with  a  great  deal  of  diligence  and 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  the 
District.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
him  on  this  subcommittee,  as  it  has  been 
In  the  past. 

I  should  like  to  mention  two  matters 
which  the  chairman  mentioned  and 
which  I  think  bear  repeating,  because  . 
they  are  extremely  important.  One  Is 
the  aid  for  dependent  children  of  un- 
employed parents  program.  We  have  al- 
lowed $310,375.  which  will  carry  the  pro- 
gram for  6  months  and  will  make  a  start 
in  eliminating  the  problems  which  we 
presently  have  in  the  District  and  should 
not  be  tolerated  any  longer,  namely,  the 
fact  that  children  are  going  hungry  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  there  is  an  em- 
ployable parent  in  the  home. 

This  Is  a  program  which  has  been 
In  effect  in  16  of  the  major  industrial 
States.  It  Is  designed  to  care  for  chil- 
dren who  are  suffering  because  of  the 
unemployment  of  their  parents. 

This  program  has  built-in  safeguards. 
It  provides  for  the  fact  that  the  parent 
must  make  efforts  to  obtain  work.  It 
has  provisions  in  It  for  work-training 
programs.  It  has  provisions  in  it  that 
parents  must  work  with  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service  and  make  reasonable  . 
efforts  to  see  that  employment  is  'avail- 
able and  obtainable.  In  my  opinion,  this 
will  help  to  eliminate  the  "man-ln,-the- 
house"  rule,  which  has  done  a  great  deal 
of  harm  to  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  depend  on  this  tyi)e  of 
welfare.  I  believe  that  people  who  must 
receive  welfare  should  be  treated  like 
human  beings,  and  with  dignity  and  re- 
spect, as  are  all  American  citizens.  The 
Idea  that  because  a  person  is  impover- 
ished, because  a  person  is  receiving  wel- 
fare, the  presumption  should  be  that  he 
is  cheating,  or  the  presumption  should 
be  that  he  is  trying  to  get  away  with 
something,  should  not  be  tolerated  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  believe  we  should  have  adequate 
checks  to  make  certain  that  only  quali- 
fied people  receive  aid.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  use  some  of  the  techniques 
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which  I  have  heard  are  used,  that  In- 
vesfigators  break  into  the  house  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night  and  snoop 
around  to  see  if  they  can  find  a  male 
in  the  house.  This  then  raises  the  pre- 
sumption that  there  is  an  employable 
male  in  the  house,  and  thereby  prohibits 
people  from  receiving  their  welfare 
payments. 

I  think  this  program  under  the  lead- 
ership of  our  chairman  will  put  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  welfare  program  on  a 
sound  basis.  It  has  come  at  long  last 
before  this  body,  and  I  am  delighted 
that  the  House  is  considering  this  leg- 
islation today. 

Another  item  of  major  significance  in 
the  budget  is  the  item  dealing  with  the 
appropriation  of  money  for  25  teachers 
for  the  instructing  of  mentally  retarded 
children. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  the  halls 
of  this  House  during  the  past  several 
years  about  the  great  problem  in  Amer- 
ica concerning  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren and  the  fact  that  very  little  has 
been  done  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  by  local  and  State  governments  to 
assist  them.  The  Congress  has  seen  fit 
to  pass  legislation  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem on  a  nationwide  level  and  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  efforts  are  being 
made  to  make  certain  that  we  have  these 
teachers  available  so  that  we  can  initiate 
this  program  and  accommodate  the  men- 
tally retarded  children  who  are  educable 
and  who  must  be  educated  in  a  proper 
way. 

This  bill  provides  for  25  teachers. 
This  number  will  be  sufficient  to  train 
and  educate  the  approximately  228  to 
250  identifiable  children  who  fit  into  this 
category  and  it  will  get  us  started  on  this 
program. 

Mr  Chairman,  these  are  two  great 
items  of  progress.  I  believe,  insofar  as 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  is 
concerned,  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  legislation  now  before  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  tMr.  SchwencelI. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Fellow  Members 
of  the  biggest  school  board  in  the  world — 
and  I  address  you  that  way  because  we 
are  sitting  as  school  board  members  to- 
day taking  up  valuable  time  of  the  Con- 
gress that  could  very  well  be  handled  by 
the  people  who  live  here  and  who.  I  think, 
would  do  just  as  adequate  a  job.  if  not  a 
more  adequate  job.  than  we  have  been 
doing  in  legislating  for  the  District. 

I  have  some  ideas  about  this,  and  this 
will  be  reflected  in  some  legislation  I 
will  introduce  later,  that  will  create  an 
elected  school  beard  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  then  we  can  turn  this 
problem  over  to  the  people  who  pay  for 
most  of  the  education  here  and  thus  give 
us  time  to  attend  to  a  lot  of  affairs  that 
are  of  much  more  importance  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  the  people 
of  the  world  than  attending  to  school 
board  affairs  here  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  whole.  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  under 
the  very  able  guidance  of  the  gentleman 


from  Kentucky  for  their  work  on  the 
budget.  The  operating  budget  as  re- 
quested remained  almost  as  it  was  pre- 
sented, and  I  am  glad  to  note  that  and 
commend  the  gentleman  for  it.  I  do 
believe,  however,  there  were  needless 
cuts  made  in  the  request  for  new  teach- 
ers. I  see  that  for  some  reason  music 
and  art  were  discriminated  against. 
The  committee  has  cut  the  request  for 
the  number  of  new  teachers  by  34 — 21  of 
the  new  positions  recommended  by  the 
cut  of  the  committee  were  in  the  field  of 
music  and  art.  I  think  this  Is  a  regret- 
table situation.  We  in  Congress  had  au- 
thorized some  S30  million  for  a  new  cul- 
tural center  for  Washington.  D.C..  yet. 
if  this  budget  is  accepted,  it  would  be 
hampering  the  cultural  development  of 
the  very  people  who  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  become  culturally  aware. 
There  is  a  bit  of  inconsistency  here  that 
I  think  we  need  to  note. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
sentleman  yield? 

Mr  SCHWENGEL  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wish  to  correct  your 
statement.  You  said,  "we"  In  the  Con- 
gress voted  some  $30  million  for  a  cul- 
tural center. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Then  I  will  say 
we  authorized. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  beg  the  gentleman's 
pardon? 

Mr  SCHWENGEL  Authorized — and 
some  of  us  did  not  vote  for  it.  of  course. 
Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  the  point — "we" 
did  not — that  Is.  I  did  not.  I  wish  the 
gentleman  would  at  least  make  an  ex- 
ception for  me. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  make  that  exception  and  I.  of 
course,  joined  the  gentleman  on  this — 
and  not  for  the  reason  that  I  am  against 
culture  for  I  am  very  much  In  favor  of  a 
cultural  center,  but  I  just  did  not  think 
the  way  we  approached  it  was  a  proper 
way  to  approach  it  and.  therefore.  I  was 
against  It.  But  I  did  want  to  make  the 
point  that  we  did  authorize  the  expendi- 
ture of  some  $30  million  for  culture  and 
then  deny  to  the  people  who  live  here 
an  opportunity  to  become  culturally 
aware,  as  I  said,  or  qualified  to  appre- 
ciate the  culture  which.  I  presume,  will 
be  revealed  and  seen  In  that  cultural 
center. 

I  have  emphasized  again  and  again 
the  need  for  better  schools  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  I  wish  that  each 
Member  of  the  House  would  take  the 
time  necessary  to  visit  the  schools  here. 
I  did  that  almost  a  year  ago.  I  can  tell 
the  Members  that  the  conditions  are  a 
disgrace  to  the  name  of  the  District  of 
Columbia 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  there  is  a  top- 
notch  administrator  in  the  District. 
School  Superintendent  Carl  P.  Hansen 
has  done  as  exceptional  job  under  what 
can  at  least  be  described  as  very  difficult 
circumstances. 

The  most  glaring  defclency  In  this 
budget  Is  the  amount  of  money  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  capital  outlay,  for  new 
schools  and  school  additions.  The 
amount  budgeted  Is  only  $11,968,000. 
This  is  nearly  S13  million  below  the 
budget  request  by  the  Commissioner. 
More  incredible  is  the  fact  that  It  is  $23 


million  below  the  original  request  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

The  original  request,  according  to  the 
testimony— and  this  is  my  belief— was 
for  a  minimum  figure.  Members  can 
see  what  a  handicap  this  places  on  the 
school  system  here.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  observe  the  Inadequacy 
of  this  budget  Is  a  look  at  the  projected 
shortage  in  capacity  of  school  class- 
rooms in  1966.  if  the  original  request  for 
capital   outlay   were    appropriated. 

In  fiscal  year  1966.  even  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  original  request,  there 
would  be  a  shortage  of  422  classrooms 
in  the  elementary  schools  alone.  There 
would  not  be  room  for  3.413  junior  high 
school  students  and  393  senior  high 
school  students,  plus  a  lack  of  room  for 
672  vocational  high  school  students. 

Mind  you.  as  I  have  said,  this  would 
be  the  situation  If  there  were  an  ap- 
propriation of  the  $34  million  requested 
originally.  The  present  figure  of  $11  mil- 
lion is  approximately  one-third  of  that 
originally  asked  for. 

This  being  true,  we  can  expect  the 
situation  In  fiscal  year  1966  to  be  67 
percent  worse  than  calculated  under  the 
original  request. 

Gentlemen  and  ladies,  how  long  are 
we  to  continue  to  neglect  the  school  chil- 
dren In  this  District?  The  fact  Is  that 
the  figures  I  have  given  are  all  the  mini- 
mum figures.     We  should  do  more. 

Especially  should  we  do  more  when 
we  consider  how  liberal  Congress  is  with 
appropriations  for  those  outside  the 
United  States,  under  some  of  our  for- 
eign aid  programs. 

The  real  answer  lies.  I  believe,  In 
home  rule,  or  in  at  least  an  elected 
school  board  with  independent  finan- 
cial power,  similar  to  the  power  of 
school  boards  in  Davenport.  Iowa,  in 
Des  Moines.  Iowa ;  or  in  any  other  town 
in  Iowa. 

As  I  indicated  earlier.  I  am  working 
on  a  bill  to  give  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  and  the  Members  of  Congress 
an  opportunity  to  consider  turning  this 
important  matter  over  to  the  people  of 
the  District,  who  I  believe  could  do  a 
much  better  job  than  we  in  Congress. 
This  problem  should  be  turned  over  to  a 
school  board,  which  no  doubt  would 
have  a  more  direct  interest  in  the  school 
problems  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  v;lll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  me  what  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  Is 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  sen- 
ior high  sc'jools? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  do  not  know,  ex- 
cept by  comparison.  I  believe  it  com- 
pares favorably  to  the  national  average, 
and  to  that  of  the  schools  in  Iowa. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may 
answer  the  question? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  pupil-teacher 
ratio  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  30 
tol. 

Mr  SKUBITZ.  In  the  senior  high 
schools? 
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Mr.  NATCHER.  No.  That  applies  to 
the  elementary  schools.  It  is  a  little 
different  for  the  senior  high  schools. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  was  under  the  Im- 
pression it  was  about  1  to  25  in  the  senior 
high  schools. 

Mr.  NATCHER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  How  does  that  com- 
pare with  the  schools  in  Montgomery 
County,  which  are  considered  to  be 
among  the  best  in  the  country? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  It  compares  favor- 
ably with  the  figures  in  the  schools  in 
Montgomery  County  as  far  as  the  teach- 
er-pupil ratio  is  concerned. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  what  the  average  number  of  classes 
is  that  the  teachers  teach  In  the  District 
of  Columbia? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  average  number 
of  classes  I  believe  at  this  time  is  four. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Four  classes  in  a 
school  day  of  how  many  periods? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
Wilson  1  on  that  inquiry? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  A  school 
day  consists  of  four  40 -minute  periods, 
both  laboratory  and  science,  and  so  forth. 
That  makes  it  a  very  short  day.  They 
do  not  even  have  that  length  of  period. 
They  probably  have  six  periods  a  day. 
but  the  teachers  do  not  teach  every  pe- 
riod. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  They  are  teaching  four 
periods  on  the  average  then? 

Mr  WILSON  of  Indiana.  I  cannot  say 
what  the  average  Is  exactly,  but  I  can 
say  this:  They  have  a  powerfully  short 
day. 

I  want  to  comment,  if  you  will  permit 
me.  on  one  of  your  observations  about 
the  pupil-teacher  ratio.  This  bill  pro- 
vides for  bringing  the  pupil-teacher  ratio 
exactly  in  line  with  the  recommended 
average  of  all  the  accredited  school  or- 
ganizations in  the  United  States.  That 
Is  based  upon  the  anticipated  Increase  In 
school  population  next  year.  If  the 
school  population  increases  by  approxi- 
mately 8.000  next  year,  as  we  anticipate 
It  will,  and  they  hire  the  teachers  that 
we  provide  for  In  this  bill,  then  the  pupil- 
teacher  ratio  will  be  25  to  1  in  high 
schools  and  in  grade  schools  30  to  1.  That 
Is  the  recommended  school  standard  by 
all  accredited  organizations  I  know  of. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  would  like  to 
say  in  response  to  that  observation — and 
those  are  correct  figures — that  we  are 
just  getting  abreast  of  our  problem. 
You  are  not  giving  the  school  system  a 
chance  to  get  caught  up  for  the  past 
shortages  and  past  neglects  that  have 
been  partially  our  responsibility. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  an  additional  minute. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Wilson]. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  If  the  gen- 
•  tleman  Is  interested  in  having  more 
classrooms  available  for  the  teachers  and 
for  the  pupils  and  bringing  the  pupil- 
teacher  ratio  down,  let  us  say,  to  20  in 
high  school  per  teacher  and  25  in  grade 
school  per  teacher,  all  he  has  to  do  is 
to  prevail  upon  this  gentleman  for  whom 


he  has  the  highest  regard.  Mr.  Hansen, 
who  has  done  a  good  job.  I  think,  to  have 
one  more  period  a  day  for  the  teacher 
and  they  will  still  be  working  a  shorter 
day  than  your  teachers  work  in  the  State 
of  Iowa  and  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  will 
be  much  better  than  the  recommended 
standard. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  First  let  me  say 
that  this  will  put  an  additional  load  on 
the  teachers  except  in  a  few  top  schools. 
At  the  present  time  we  know  they  are 
doing  a  good  job  and  you  cannot  very 
well  sp>end  much  more  than  4  periods  a 
day  teaching.  That  is  what  the  average 
Is  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  FinneganI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FINNEGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  appropriations.  I 
have  enjoyed  my  work  under  the  leader- 
ship of  our  outstanding  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Natch- 

ER]. 

Previous  to  my  serving  on  this  sub- 
committee. I  have  had  some  small  ex- 
perience in  municipal  government  and 
when  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  fMr.  Wilson], 
mentions  that  our  membership  on  the 
subcommittee  has  more  than  a  passing 
knowledge  of  municipal  government  and 
its  operations.  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  him. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  GiaimgI,  has  always 
been  close  to  the  school  systems  of  his 
State;  and  Mr.  Wyman.  the  able  Repre- 
sentative from  New  Hampshire,  has  had 
long  experience  as  the  attorney  general 
of  his  State  and  is  very  knowledgeable 
of  municipal  affairs  as  is  apparent  from 
a  perusing  of  the  hearings  on  the  Dis- 
trict appropriation  bill. 

The  form  and  content  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  appropriation  bill  for  1965 
is  directly  attributable  to  work  and  ef- 
forts of  our  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher],  and  the 
ranking  minority  meml>er,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Wilson],  They 
have  been  dedicated  to  the  exhaus- 
tive job  of  balancing  needed  budgetary 
requests  with  expected  revenue.  Al- 
though this  necessitated  trimming  some 
of  the  requests  made  by  the  District 
Commissioners,  we  have  approved,  and 
the  full  Appropriations  Committee  has 
ratified,  a  bill  calling  for  $338,205,200, 
an  increase  of  $25,089,538  over  fiscal 
year  1964  appropriations. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  is  fair  to  the 
Capital  City  and  fair  to  Congress.  This 
last  year  Congress  was  late  In  appropri- 
ating the  needed  funds  due  to  the  delay 
in  granting  additional  obligatory  au- 
thorization, but  this  year  under  the 
schedule  set  by  our  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Cannon],  we  have  every  expecta- 


tion of  the  District  receiving  its  appro- 
priation in  time  to  begin  the  new  fiscal 
year  without  being  required  to  limp  along 
on  a  continuing  appropriation  of  the 
previous  yea;*. 

There  appears  to  be  general  agree- 
ment that  this  budget  is  a  satisfactory 
one  to  the  District  Commissioners,  the 
city,  and  most  of  the  civic  groups  who 
have  testified  in  support  of  it;  and  I 
sincerely  recommend  its  adoption. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Whitener]. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
asked  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  yield  this  time  to  me  In 
order  that  I  may  propound  a  question  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Schwen- 
celI If  the  gentleman  Is  available  for 
such  an  Interrogatory.  In  view  of  his 
criticism  of  what  the  committee  here 
has  done,  which  Is  not  unlike  his  criti- 
cism of  what  the  District  Committee  has 
done  about  the  schools,  wnat  F>ercentage 
of  increase  In  the  school  budget  over 
the  1964  budget  would  the  gentleman 
suggest  would  have  been  proper  to  bring 
about  his  Utopian  school  situation  that 
he  has  projected? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  percentage  would  be.  I  think 
what  we  should  do  Is  decide  what  the 
actual  needs  are.  I  am  one  who  has  a 
great  faith,  as  I  Indicated  earlier.  In 
Superintendent  Hansen.  His  record  Is 
not  such  as  would  lead  you  to  believe  he 
has  been  wasting  the  public  money  In 
the  schools.  He  Is  generally  considered 
to  be  a  great  superintendent  and  has  a 
record  of  being  thoroughly  honest  and 
conscientious.  I  have  indicated  what  I 
thought  It  should  be  and  I  think  that 
what  they  asked  for,  which  was  a  min- 
imum budget,  and  which  he  was  asked  to 
present,  should  be  approved. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman has  noted  that  the  committee  has 
approved  over  $4  million  more  for  the 
fiscal  year  than  Is  In  the  budget  for  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Yes,  I  noticed 
that. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  How  much  money 
does  the  gentleman  suggest  ought  to  be 
given? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  The  amend- 
ments which  I  intend  to  offer  will  call 
for  an  additional  $17  million  at  least. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  understood  the 
gentleman  was  going  to  offer  such  an 
amendment.  Ori"  what  basis  has  the 
gentleman  arrived  at  the  figure  of  $17 
million  as  the  figure  which  would  bring 
about  perfection  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia schools? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  In  the  first  place 
I  am  not  contending  it  will  bring  about 
perfection.  I  am  saying  that  it  will  bring 
about  th.e  kind  of  improvement  that  I 
think  is  necessary  and  it  will  bring  about 
what  the  superintendent  of  schools,  in 
whom  I  have  great  faith,  wants. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  made  some  remarks  about 
how  wonderful  it  would  be  if  we  had  an 
elected  school  board  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.    Is  the  gentleman  saying  tha( 
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the  present  school  board  Is  not  up  to 
doing  the  job? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEX.  Certainly  they  do 
not  have  the  responsibilities  that  our 
school  boards  ought  to  have  If  they 
did  we  would  not  be  wrestling  with  the 
problem  today  on  the  floor  here. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  That  brings  us  right 
down  to  the  meat  in  the  coconut  which 
the  gentleman  and  I  have  discussed  in 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Is  the  gentleman  seriously  malcing 
the  contention  that  if  you  had  an  elected 
school  board  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  there- 
after would  not  be  concerned  with  the 
finances  of  the  public  schools  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  They  would  have 
the  responsibility  to  underwrite  the  cost 
of  part  of  it,  certainly.  But  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  bill  that  I  shall  introduce 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  people  here 
who  would  have  the  right  to  spend  their 
own  money  from  property  taxes. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  So  the  gentleman 
is  saying  that  if  you  had  this  magical 
election  of  a  school  board  here  all  the 
Congress  would  have  to  do  would  be  just 
to  receive  the  requests  for  money  and 
then  vote  on  those  and  would  not  have 
to.  as  the  gentleman  indicated,  go  to 
this  trouble  that  we  are  going  to  now. 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  It  is  not  going  to 
be  quite  as  simple  as  that.  I  know  what 
the  problem  is  here. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Where  is  the 
money  going  to  come  from,  whether  the 
school  board  is  elected  or  appointed? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Most  of  the 
money  comes  from  the  people  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  the  gentleman 
knows.  I  would  like  the  people  who  live 
here  to  have  jurisdiction  over  the  money 
that  they  pay  in  taxes,  so  that  they  may 
make  their  judgments  and  we  will  make 
our  judgments  on  what  is  determined  to 
be  our  share  of  the  load. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  So  the  gentleman's 
proposition  is  that  the  school  board, 
when  it  is  elected,  will  have  authority  to 
appropriate  the  locally  collected  taxes 
without  the  intervention  of  Congress? 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  WHITENER.  But  as  far  as  the 
Federal  payment  is  concerned,  as  to  that 
part  of  the  money.  Congress  would  be 
bothered  with  it? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  That  is  right. 
That  would  be  our  responsibility.  And 
the  amount  of  that  would  have  to  be 
determined,  and  I  should  hope  it  would 
be  Eis  a  result  of  a  very,  very  thorough 
study  of  this  question. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  to  the  gentleman,  that  I  know 
that  everyone  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  appreciative  of  the  great  interest 
he  has  in  the  District.  He  has  men- 
tioned that  he  has  been  engaged  in  the 
school  business.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  schools  may  not  be  per- 
fect here,  but  I  would  suggest  that  if  a 
fair  inquiry  were  made  the  gentleman 
would  probably  find  that  he  could  out 
in  his  district,  as  I  could  in  mine,  make 
the  same  contention  and  be  just  as  con- 
cerned about  the  children  in  our  own 
districts  as  he  has  been  here.  Having 
had  extensive  hearings  on  this  matter. 


as  a  member  of  the  committee  and  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  the  schools  in 
Washington  are  as  bad  as  he  says  they 
are.  The  superintendent  of  schools  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  very  esti- 
mable gentleman  and  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  the  subcom- 
mittee of  which  I  am  chairman,  as  well 
as  the  full  District  Committee,  have  been 
a  lot  more  cooperative  with  the  super- 
intendent of  public  schools  here  than 
has  his  own  school  board.  I  am  sure 
that  the  same  could  be  said  of  the  sub- 
committee headed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  NatcherI.  His 
subcommittee  has  always  been  generous 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  District 
schools. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Sickles]. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  opportunity  first  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  NatcherI. 
and  the  members  of  his  subcommittee 
for  the  fine  work  that  they  have  done  on 
this  budget.  I  wish  also,  unfortunately, 
to  express  my  regrets  with  respect  to  one 
unfortunate  cut  which  has  been  made  in 
the  budget. 

First.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  positive 
side  I  am  delighted  that  the  committee 
has  approved  the  funds  which  were  re- 
quested by  the  department  of  sanitary 
engineering,  as  I  believe  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  called  it  milestone 
No.  4,  with  respect  to  the  budget  which 
now  enables  the  department  to  complete 
the  remaining  elements  of  this  so-called 
project  "C."     This  would  Include  con- 
struction of  a  major  system  of  sewers 
from  the  Blue  Plains  sewage  treatment 
plant  to  Washington,  DC,  where  a  con- 
nection is  to  be  made  with  the  Dulles 
interceptor  sewer.     It  also  provides  an 
outlet  for  the  District  of  Columbia  sewer 
upriver  and  contains  elements  to  drain 
the  Little  Falls.  Cabin  John,  and  Rock 
Creek    Valley    areas       This,    of    course, 
never  sounds  too  glamorous,  but  the  com- 
pletion of  this  program  has  a  very  real 
regional  impact.     It  represents  an  Im- 
pressive attack  on  the  problem  of  water 
pollution  and  the  result  will  be  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  pollution  of  the 
Potomac  River.    Thanks  to  the  action  of 
this  committee  we  are  going  to  have  a 
cleaner  Potomac  River  running  through 
our  Nation's  Capital  and.  of  course,  in- 
cidentally along  the  shores  of  the  free 
State  of  Maryland.    Therefore,  with  re- 
spect to  this  important  regional  prob- 
lem I  believe  the  budget  is  an  excellent 
one.     But  with  respect  to  another  re- 
gional problem — and  that  is  with  refer- 
ence to  the  funds  for  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Council  of  Governments — I 
find  myself  again  on  the  floor  during 
this  88th  Congress  requesting  that  this 
committee  reconsider  Its  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  cuts  that  they  have  made  In 
the  request  made  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  for  its  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  budget  of  the  Metropolitan 
Washington    Council    of    Governments. 
The  request  was  for  $57,900.    The  amount 
of  $25,000  has  been  authorized.     The  cut 
represents  a  cut  of  $32,900.     Unfortu- 
nately, this  will  not  be  the  entire  cut  of 


the  budget  of  the  council  of  governments 
because  this  is  only  a  cut  in  that  share  of 
the  budget  which  Is  borne  by  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  effect  will  be  that 
with  this  reduction  there  could  be  an 
overall  reduction  of  $81,000  because  the 
other  communities  may  well  reduce  their 
portion  of  the  budget  by  $48,100.  This 
means  that  these  programs  which  the 
local  governments  In  this  metropolitan 
area  have  voluntarily  combined  together 
to  undertake,  because  they  felt  this 
would  be  the  cheapest  way  of  doing  these 
proposed  studies  or  performing  the  des- 
ignated functions,  will  suffer  as  a  result 
of  this  action, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that  the  bill 
will  pass  today,  but  I  do  hope  that  some- 
where along  the  line  In  the  legislative 
process  the  council  of  governments  will 
be  able  to  convince  this  committee  of  the 
urgency  of  these  funds  as  It  affects  the 
entire  operation  of  the  council  of  gov- 
ernments and  that  the  committee  will  see 
flt  at  the  appropriate  stage  of  the  legis- 
lative process  to  return  these  funds  to 
the  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Montana    (Mr.   OlsenI. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  commend  the  committee 
upon  Its  action  here  and  upon  the  bill 
and  report  which  they  have  brought  to 
the  Congress.  However.  I  do  have  some 
personal  criticism  of  the  school  plant. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  tell  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  what  part  of  the  plant 
should  be  repaired  first  or  last,  or  what 
part  should  be  replaced  first  or  last. 
But  I  have  my  own  personal  impression 
of  the  schools  which  my  children  attend 
in  the  District  and  I  compare  the  plant 
with  similar  junior  high  schools  and  high 
schools  in  Montana.  When  I  do  this  I 
find  that  the  plant  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Is  Inferior.  I  would  like  to 
see  it  brought  up  to  standard,  not  just 
for  my  children  because  they  are  not 
going  to  be  here  very  long,  but  for  the 
children  yet  to  come. 

I  am  sure  that  this  committee  will 
cope  with  this  problem  and  that  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  will  give 
his  personal  attention  to  the  question  of 
plant  and  equipment  in  order  that  all  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  schools  will  in 
time.  In  the  near  future,  come  up  to 
standards. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  an  ob- 
servation? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  There  has 
been  much  said  here  today  about  the  Dis- 
trict schools.  Someone  mentioned  how 
many  scholarships  have  been  won.  If 
I  may  set  aside  a  little  modesty  for  a  min- 
ute may  I  say  that  my  daughter  went  to 
the  District  schools,  and  she  won  a  na- 
tional merit  scholarship  and  In  the  last 
few  years  she  has  won  Vassar's  highest 
academic  award.  She  started  her 
schooling  here  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  think  the 
gentleman's    daughter    Is    to    be    com- 


mended. I  realize  that  the  scholastic 
standards  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
could  be  high  without  the  plant  being 
improved,  but  I  believe  it  would  be  much 
higher  if  the  plant  were  improved.  Per- 
sonally, I  am  concerned  because  in  many 
ways  it  has  run  down,  and  I  make  this 
comment  because  I  am  sure  the  commit- 
tee has  observed  the  same  condition  and 
they  want  to  improve  on  it  as  best  they 
can,  and  as  funds  are  available  for  ap- 
propriation for  this  purpose. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  its  very 
hard  work,  and  I  hope  sincerely  if  the 
Senate  were  to  appropriate  a  larger 
amount  for  plant  and  equipment  that  in 
conference  the  House  might  yield  a  little 
bit  and  agree  to  a  greater  proportion  for 
capital  improvements  in  the  school  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Kyl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  might  be 
prudent  to  try  to  put  some  of  these  ques- 
tions and  answers  concerning  the  educa- 
tional facilities  of  the  District  In  per- 
spective. First,  we  must  realize  there  are 
many  educational  problems  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  that  are  not  within 
the  province  of  the  school  system  itself. 
There  are  social  and  economic  factors 
quite  apart  from  the  schools  which  have 
to  be  treated  before  we  can  get  the  kind 
of  school  system  that  we  all  may  think  Is 
desirable.  We  have  to  remember,  too,  that 
nationwide,  education  Is  always  In  a 
state  of  development,  as  far  as  plants  are 
concerned,  as  far  as  educational  tech- 
niques are  concerned  and  educational 
materials.  The  District  Is  certainly  not 
unique  in  this  resp>ect. 

We  must  have  people  for  guidance  and 
counseling  in  the  District.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  Is  a  school  district  In  the 
country  which  is  completely  adequate  in 
that  respect.  There  Is  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  School  Board  to  meet  build- 
ing needs  in  an  orderly  procedure. 

The  school  system  of  the  District 
should  be  commended.  The  teachers  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  should  be  com- 
mended for  their  implementing  a  track 
system  which  provides  the  flexibility  nec- 
essai-y  In  each  area. 

In  case  anyone  thinks  that  the  system 
is  totally  lacking  I  should  point  out.  for 
Instance,  that  in  the  honors  track  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  a  student  can  take 
4  years  of  Latin.  4  years  of  German.  4 
years  of  French.  4  years  of  Spanish,  and 
2  years  of  Russian  in  high  school.     He 
can   also   qualify   so   far   as   analytical 
geometry  is  concerned  and  in  Integral  and 
differential  calculus.    We  have  had  grad- 
uates of  the  high  school  system  in  the 
District  who  have  entered  our  finest  uni- 
versities as  sophomores  rather  than  as 
freshmen  because  of  the  enriched  pro- 
gram that  is  provided.    It  is  probably  at 
the  quite  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum 
where  we  need  greatest  improvement — In 
the  vocational  training — which  again  Is 
Impossible  without  proper  counseling. 

It  Is  important  to  emphasize  we  are 
doing  better  here,  and  It  Is  proper  that 
we  commend  both  the  faculty  and  the 
administration  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  the  job  they  have  done. 


Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  no  question  that  the  requests  sub- 
mitted by  the  District  were  In  line  with 
the  cost  of  the  many  services  rendered 
the  public  through  its  agencies.  A 
thorough  study  of  the  requests  were  con- 
sidered by  the  committee.  The  treat- 
ment accorded  the  requests  was  In 
conformity  with  the  economic  values  in- 
volved. 

The  budget  estimates  amounted  to 
$357,702,300  including  an  amendment  of 
$1,850,300.  The  appropriations  recom- 
mended in  this  bill  totaled  $338,205,200. 
a  reduction  of  $19,497,100  in  the  budget 
requests — but  an  Increase  of  $25,089,538 
over  the  fiscal  figure  in  1964. 

The  Federal  contribution  amounts  to 
$40,720.000 — $37,500,000  to  the  general 
fund— same  as  1964—52,047.000  to  water 
fund,  and  $1,173,000  to  the  sanitary  sew- 
age fund. 

These  last  two  allowances  represent 
Increases  of  $123,000  and  $229,000.  re- 
spectively, above  the  1964  appropria- 
tions— the  amounts  are  based  on  actual 
services  to  the  Federal  buildings  and  in- 
stallations in  the  area. 

The  committee  also  approved  $20  mil- 
lion as  a  Federal  loan  for  partial 
financing  of  the  capital  outlay  portion 
of  the  budget.  Also  the  amount  of  some 
$1,400,000  for  the  highway  fund  and  $5 
million  for  the  sanitary  sewage  works 
fund— thus  totaling  $26,400,000.  The 
loan  appropriation  is  $7,100,000  above 
that  of  1964 — and  $12  million  above  the 
budget  estimate.  There  are  adequate 
balances  in  the  present  authorization  to 
meet  this  increase. 

The  District  is  confronted  with  many 
problems  that  have  been  disregarded 
over  the  years  because  of  the  refusal 
of  Congress  to  take  a  realistic  view  of 
the  growth  of  the  city  and  incident 
thereto,  an  increase  in  the  demands  of 
the  services  to  be  rendered  to  Its  grow- 
ing population.  Further,  the  tremen- 
dous increase  in  the  erection  of  Federal 
structures  and  installations  that  in- 
creased the  costs  of  services  furnished 
by  the  District  to  these  properties  that 
were  not  properly  considered  in  the  light 
of  adequate  reimbursement  to  the 
District. 

The  District  Commissioners  have, 
under  the  most  trj'ing  conditions,  en- 
deavored to  carry  out  the  responsibilities 
of  their  office.  An  increase  in  taxes  was 
necessary— gasoline  Increase  of  1  cent 
per  gallon  estimated  to  raise  $2  million 
for  highway  purposes — real  estate  taxes 
and  other  proposals  to  raise  accumulative 
funds  to  meet  the  deficits. 

The  employees  numbering  28,432  were 
increased  by  750— although  11.021  were 
requested. 

The  severe  crime  problems,  the  school 
population,  and  welfare  Increases  result- 
ing in  mounting  costs — also  the  impor- 
tant factor  of  the  general  fund  financing 
because  of  high  current  operating  ex- 
penses. The  committee  recommended 
an  appropriation  of  $18,677,000  for  these 
expenses — an  increase  of  $794,122  over 
1964 — yet  $734,000  below  budget  request. 
The  Executive  Office  appropriation  of 
$523.000 — a  decrease  of  $569,400  from 
1964.  The  Department  of  General  Ad- 
ministration     receives      $8.002,000— in- 


crease of  $443,627  over  1964 — decreases 
were  as  follows: 

Regulatory  and  miscellaneous  agen- 
cies— about  $169,000  budget  request  to 
$2,497,000  appropriation  1965. 

The  library  appropriation  $3,816,000, 
for  1965— increase  of  $337,605  over  1964. 
Increase    for    new    books    $92,000    et 

Department  of  buildings  and  grounds 
appropriated  $3,016.000 — 1965  reduc- 
tion of  $225,000. 

Public  Safety— appropriated  $69,841.- 
000  increase  of  $3,069,340  over  1964. 

Office  of  Corporation  Counsel — $1,- 
155.000—1965  increase  of  $89,477  over 
1964. 

Fire  department  1965— $15. 692 ,600— 
$330,070  over  1964. 

Office  of  Civil  Defense— $129.000— 1965 
courts— $7,228,000  Increase  of  $456,537— 
1964. 

Department  of  Correction,  $8,995,000 
increase  $591,093—1964. 

Education— $67,910,000  increase  of 
$4.049,407—1964 — less  $697,000  request- 
ed. A  total  of  234  new  teachers  provided 
for,  268  were  requested. 

Parks  and  recreation,  $4,166,000 — in- 
crease of  $509,995—1964. 

Health  and  welfare,  $74,833,000— In- 
crease of  $4,306,952—1964.  Includes 
public  health  activities,  $48,246,000;  an 
increase  of  $1,336,464— 1964— and  the 
Department  of  Welfare— $25, 865 ,000— 
increase  $2,746,645—1964. 

Highway  and  traffic,  $13,573,000— in- 
crease of  $1,165,016  over  1964. 

Sarutary  engineering,  $21,750,000  ap- 
propriated. 

Metropolitan  police.  $283,000;  ex- 
penses incident  to  inaugural  of  1966 — 
repayment  of  loans  and  Interest,  $5,- 
364.000. 

Capital  outlay  projects,  $55,887,000 — 
increase  of  $9,350,500—1964. 

The  committee  has  endeavored  to  meet 
its  obligations  in  making  fiscal  determi- 
nations in  accordance  with  the  important 
expansion  needs  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  District  goverrunent.  The  enor- 
mous sums  needed  and  demanded  by  the 
District  Commissioners  for  expansion  of 
the  school  system  both  In  personnel  and 
buildings— the  welfare  for  the  unfortu- 
nate on  relief  and  the  many  critical 
needs  of  the  majority  of  the  cities  In  the 
United  States  are  self-evident.  At  least 
a  new  attitude  has  evinced  itself  in  the 
committee  deliberations.  The  results 
are  at  least  exemplary  of  a  new  look  at 
the  problems  of  the  city  we  love,  our  Cap- 
ital of  the  United  States.  We  must  make 
further  progress  in  the  near  future  to- 
ward remedying  the  problems  that  con- 
front the  five  Commissioners  who  have 
labored  In  this  beautiful  city. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


FEDERAL   FUNDS 

Federal  payment  to  District  of  Columbia 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
are  appropriated  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  out 
of  (1)  the  general  fund  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  (unless  otherwise  herein  speclfl- 
cally  provided),   hereinafter  known  as   the 
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general  fund,  such  fund  being  composed  of 
the  revenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
other  than  those  applied  by  law  to  special 
funds,  and  $37,500,000.  which  Is  hereby  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated 
(to  be  advanced  July  1.  1964).  (2)  the  high- 
way fund  (when  designated  aa  payable  there- 
from), established  by  law  (DC.  Code,  title 
47.  ch.  19) .  Including  the  motor  vehicle  park- 
ing account  (when  designated  as  payable 
therefrom),  established  bv  law  (Public  Law 
87-408).  (3)  the  water  fund  (when  desig- 
nated as  payable  therefrom ) .  established  by 
law  (DC  Code,  title  43.  ch.  15).  and  $2,047.- 
000.  which  Is  hereby  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated  (to  be  advanced 
July  1.  1984).  (4)  the  sanitary  sewage  works 
fund  (when  designated  as  payable  there- 
from), established  by  law  (Public  Law  364. 
83d  Congress),  and  $1,173,000.  which  Is 
hereby  appropriated  for  the  purpose  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated  (to  be  advanced  July  1.  1964). 
and  (5)  the  metropolitan  area  sanitary  sew- 
age works  fund  ( when  designated  as  payable 
therefrom  i .  established  by  law  ( Public  Law 
85-515);  and  there  Is  hereby  appropriated, 
out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated.  $26,400,000.  which,  to- 
gether with  balances  of  previous  appropria- 
tions for  this  purpose,  shall  remain  available 
until  expended,  for  loans  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  May  18.  1954  (68  Stat.  101 ) .  the  Act  of 
June  6.  1958  (72  Stat.  183).  and  the  Act  of 
August  27.  1963  (77  Stat.  130).  to  be  ad- 
vanced upon  request  of  the  Commissioners 
to  the  following  funds:  general  fund.  $20.- 
000.000:  highway  fund.  $1,400,000:  and  sani- 
tary sewage  works  fund.  $5,000,000. 

DISTRICT   or    COLtJMBiA    FtTNDS 
OPERATING    EXPENSES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  functions  under 
this  general  head: 

General  operating  expenses 
General  operating  expenses,  plus  so  much 
as  may  be  necessary  to  compensate  the  Engi- 
neer Commissioner  at  a  rate  equal   to  -each 
civilian   member  of   the   Board  of   Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  hereafter 
in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  Commissioners; 
$18,677,000.    of    which    $375,000    (to    remain 
available  until  expended)   shall  be  available 
solely    for    District   of    Columbia   employees" 
disability  compensation,   and   $179,200  shall 
t)e  piyable  from  the  highway  fund   (Includ- 
ing $50,200  from  the  motor-vehicle  parking 
account).  $26,100  from  the  water  fund,  and 
$8,600  from  the  sanitary  sewage  works  fund 
Provided.  That   the  certificate  of  the  Com- 
missioners shall  be  sufficient  voucher  for  the 
expenditure  of  $2,500  of  this  appropriation 
for  such  purposes,  exclusive  of  ceremony  ex- 
penses,  as   they   m.iy   deem   necessary:    Pro- 
vided further.  That,  for  the  purpose  of  assess- 
ing and  reassessing  real  property  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  $5,000  of  the  appropriation 
shall  be  available  for  services  as  authorized 
by  section   15  of  the  Act  of  August  2.   1946 
(5  use.  55a).  but  at  rates  for  individuals 
not  In  excess  of  $100  per  diem. 
Public  safety 
Public    safety,    including    employment    of 
consulting    physicians,    diagnosticians,    and 
therapists  at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  Com- 
missioners;   purchase  of  seventy-six  passen- 
ger motor  vehicles  (including  sixty-seven  for 
police- type  use  without  regard  to  the  general 
purchase    price    limitation    for    the    current 
fiscal  year  but  not  in  excess  of  $100  per  vehi- 
cle  above  such  limitation)    of  which  sixty- 
eight    are    for    replacement    purposes:    $69.- 
041.000.   of   which   $149,550   shall    be    trans- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  and  disbursed  by  the 
Administrative   Office   of    the   United   States 
Courts  for  expenses  of  the  Legal  Aid  Agency 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  $3,434,800 
shall  be  payable  from  the  highway  fund  (In- 


cluding $112,000  from  the  motor  vehicle  park- 
ing account).  $3,000  from  the  water  fund, 
and  $3,000  from  the  sanitary  sewage  works 
fund:  Provided.  That  not  to  exceed  $50,000 
of  any  funds  from  appropriations  available 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  may  be  used  to 
match  financial  contributions  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Office  of  Civil  Defense  for  the  pur- 
chase of  civil  defense  equipment  and  supplies 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
when  authorized  by  the  Commissioners: 
Provided  further,  That  the  Fire  Department 
Is  authorized  to  replace  not  to  exceed  five 
passenger  carrying  vehicles  annually  when- 
ever the  cost  of  repair  to  any  damaged  vehi- 
cles exceeds  three- fourths  the  cost  of 
replacement. 

Education 

Education,  including  purchase  of  fourteen 
passenger  motor  vehicles.  Including  two  for 
replacement  only,  the  development  of  na- 
tional defense  education  programs,  and  for 
matching  Federal  grants  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  September  2.  1958 
(72  Stat.  1580).  as  amended.  $67,910,000.  of 
which  $678,895  shall  be  for  development  of 
vocational  education  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  June 
8.  1936.  as  amended. 

Section  6  of  the  Legislative.  Executive,  and 
Judicial  Appropriation  Act.  approved  May  10, 
1916.  as  amended,  shall  not  apply  from  July 
1  to  August  23.  1964.  to  teachers  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  when 
employed  by  any  of  the  branches  of  the 
United  States  Government  or  by  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government. 

Parks  and  recreation 
Parks  and  recreation.  Including  the  pur- 
chase, acquisition,  and  transportation  of 
specimens  for  the  National  Zoological  Park. 
$9,769,000.  of  which  $25,000  shall  be  payable 
from  the  highway  fund. 

Health  and  welfare 
Health  and  welfare.  Including  reimburse- 
ment to  the  United  St:ites  for  services  ren- 
dered to  the  District  of  Columbia  by  Freed- 
men's  Hospital;   and  for  care  and  treatment 
of  Indigent  patients  in  Institutions.  Including 
those    under   sectarian   control,    under   con- 
tracts to  be  mide  by  the  Director  of  Public 
Health;  and  purchase  of  three  passenger  mo- 
tor vehicles  Including  two  for  replacement 
only;    $74,833,000:    Provided,  That   the  Inpa- 
tient    rate     and     outpatient     rate     under 
such    contracts    and    for    services    rendered 
by    Freedmen's    Hospital    shall    not    exceed 
$34     per    diem     and     the     outpatient     rate 
shall    not    exceed    $5  75    per    visit,    and    the 
Inpatient  rate   (excluding  the  proportionate 
share  tor  repairs  and  construction)  for  serv- 
ices rendered   by   Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital 
for    patient   care    shall    be    $9  74    per   diem: 
Provided    further.    That    this    appropriation 
shall  be  available  for  the  furnishing  of  medi- 
cal assistance  to  individuals  sixty-flve  years 
of  age  or  older  who  are  residing  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  without  regard  to  the  re- 
quirement of  one-year  residence   contained 
in  District  of  Columbia   Appropriation  Act, 
1946,    under    the    heading    "Operating    Ex- 
penses.  GalUnger   Munlc'pal   Hospital."   and 
this  appropriation  sha'.l  also  be  available  to 
render  assistance  to  such  individuals  who  are 
temporarily    absent    from    the    District    of 
Columbia:    Provided  further.  That   the   au- 
thorization    Included     under     the     heading 
"Department  of  Public  Health."  in  the  Dis- 
trict  of  Columbia   Appropriation   Act.    1961. 
for  compensation  of  convalescent  patients  as 
an  aid  to  their  rehabilitation  Is  hereby  ex- 
tended   to    the    Department    of    Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

Highways   and    trafflc 
Highways  and  traffic.  Including  $73,526  for 
traffic  safety  education  without  reference  to 
any  other  law;  $250  for  membership  In  the 


American  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle  Ad- 
ministrators; renial  of  three  passenger-carry- 
ing vehicles  for  use  by  the  Commissioners; 
and  purchase  of  twenty-one  passenger  motor 
vehicles.  Including  thirteen  for  replacement 
only:  $13,673,000.  of  which  $9,295,900  shall  be 
payable  from  the  highway  fund  (Including 
$674,100  from  the  motor  vehicle  parking  ac- 
count) :  Provided.  That  this  appropriation 
shall  not  be  available  for  the  purchase  of 
driver-training  vehicles. 

Sanitary  engineering 
Sanitary  engineering.  Including  the  pur- 
chase of  fourteen  passenger  motor  vehicles 
for  replacement  only.  $21,750,000.  of  which 
$7,248,400  shall  be  payable  from  the  water 
fund.  $4,230,200  shall  be  payable  from  the 
sanitary  sewage  works  fund,  and  $79,900  shall 
be  payable  from  the  metropolitan  area  sani- 
tary sewage  works  fund, 

AfcfropoHfon   Police 
Additional   Municipal   Services.    Inaugural 
Ceremonies 
Metropolitan  Police  (additional  municipal 
services,    Inaugural    ceremonies),    including 
pa>-ment   at   basic   salary   rates   for   services 
performed  on  the  day  before  Inauguration 
Day.    Inauguration    Day.    and    the    first   day 
thereafter,   by  officers  and   members  of  the 
police  and  fire  departments  In  excess  of  the 
regular  tours  of  duty  (but  not  to  exceed  a 
total  of  sixteen   hours  overtime  pay  to  any 
Individual  officer  or  member  performing  serv- 
ice on  such  days)  with  such  overtime  earned 
by  firemen  chargeable  to  the  appropriation 
for  ojerating  expenses  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment, $283,000. 
Personal  seriHces.  toage-board  employees 
For  pay  increases  and  related  retirement 
costs  for  wage-board  employees,  to  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  CommlESloners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia   to  the  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year   1965  from  which  said  employees 
are   properly   payable.   $1,118,200.   of    which 
$75,400  shall   be   payable  from  the  highway 
fund,  $103,400  from  the  water  fund.  $68,500 
from  the  sanitary  sewage  works  funds,  and 
$700    from    the    metropoUUn    area   sanitary 
sewage  works  funds. 

REPAYMENT    OF     LOANS     AND     INTEREST 

For  reimbursement  to  the  United  States  of 
funds  loaned  In  compliance  with  sections 
108.  217.  and  402  of  the  Act  of  May  18.  1954 
(68  Stat.  103.  109  and  110) .  as  amended;  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Act  of  September  7.  1957  (71 
Stat.  619).  as  amended;  section  I  of  the  Act 
of  June  6.  1958  (72  Stat.  183);  and  section 
4  of  the  Act  Jf  June  12.  1960  (74  Stat.  211), 
Including  Interest  as  required  thereby. 
$6,364,000.  of  which  $2,213,000  shall  be  pay- 
able from  the  highway  fund.  $1,173,000  shall 
be  payab'e  from  the  water  fund,  and  $291,- 
000  shall  be  payable  from  the  sanitary  sewage 
works  fund. 

CAPITAL    OUTLAY 

For  reimbursement  to  the  United  States  of 
funds  loaned  in  compliance  with  section  4 
of  the  Act  of  May  29.  1930  (46  Stat.  482).  as 
amended,  the  Act  of  August  7.  1946  (60  Stat. 
896).  as  amended,  the  Act  of  May  14.  1948 
(62  Stat  235).  and  payments  under  the  Act 
of  July  2.  1954  (68  Stat  443);  construction 
projects  as  authorized  by  the  Acts  of  April  22. 
1904  (33  SUt  244).  February  16.  1942  (66 
Stat.  91 ) .  May  18  1954  (68  Stat.  105) .  June  6. 
1958  (72  Stat  183).  and  August  20.  1958  (72 
Stat.  686);  Including  acquisition  of  sites; 
p-eparlng  of  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
following  buildings  and  facilities:  Shaw 
Junior  High  School  replacement,  new  Junior 
high  school  In  the  vicinity  of  6th  Street  and 
Brentwood  Parkway  Northeast.  Wheatley  Ele- 
mentary School  addition.  Chevy  Chase 
Branch  Library.  Engine  Company  Number  9 
replacement,  school  and  activities  building 
at  the  Junior  Village,  shop  building  at  the 
Cedar  Knoll  School,  a  Juvenile  facility  and 
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Incinerator  Number  5:  erection  of  the  follow- 
ing structures.  Including  building  Improve- 
ment and   alteration  and  the   treatment  of 
grounds:     new    Junior    high    school    In    the 
vicinity  of  16th  and  Irving  Streets  Northwest. 
Slowe  Elementary  School  addition,  new  ele- 
mentary  school   in   the  vicinity   of  Wheeler 
Road    and     Mississippi     Avenue    Southeast, 
Truesdell  ElemenUry  School  addition.  Mil- 
dred Green  Elementary  School  addition,  new 
elementary    school    In    the    vicinity   of    18th 
and  E  Streets  Northeast.  Raymond  Elemen- 
tary   School    addition.   Ruth    K    Webb   Ele- 
mentary School  addition.  West  End  Branch 
Library.  McKlnley  Swimming  Pool.  Holly  and 
Dogwood  Cottages  renovation  at  the  District 
Training  School  and  two  street  cleaning  tool 
houses;  $901,000  for  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment for   new   school   buildings;    to   remain 
available     until     expended,     $55,887,000,     of 
which  $6,750,000  shall  not  become  available 
for  expenditure  until  July  1.  1965,  $13,155.- 
000  shall  be  payable  from  the  highway  fund. 
$2,383,000  shall  be   payable  from  the   water 
fund,  and  $11,026,000  shall  be  payable  from 
the  sanitary  sewerage  works  fund,  and  $1.- 
680.000  shall   be    available   for   construction 
services    by    the    Director   of   Buildings   and 
Grounds  or  by  contract  for  architectural  en- 
gineering services,  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Commissioners,  and  the  funds  for  the  use 
of   the   Director   of   Buildings   and   Grounds 
shall  be  advanced  to  the  appropriation  ac- 
count. "Construction  services.  Department  of 
Buildings  and  Grounds". 


GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

SBC  2.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  herein, 
all  vouchers  covering  expenditures  of  appro- 
priations contained  In  this  Act  shall  be 
audited  before  payment  by  the  designated 
certifying  official  and  the  vouchers  as  ap- 
proved shall  be  paid  by  checks  issued  by  the 
designated  disbursing  official  without  coun- 
tersignature. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  In  this  Act  an  amount  Is 
specified  within  an  appropriation  for  par- 
ticular purposes  or  object  of  expenditure, 
such  amount,  unless  otherwise  specified, 
shall  be  considered  as  the  maximum  amount 
which  may  be  expended  for  said  purpose  or 
object  rather  than  an  amount  set  apart  ex- 
clusively therefor. 

Sec.  4.  Appropriations  In  this  Act  shall  be 
available,  when  authorized  or  approved  by 
the  Commissioners,  for  allowances  for  pri- 
vately owned  automobiles  used  for  the  per- 
formance of  official  duties  at  8  cents  per 
mile  but  not  to  exceed  $25  a  month  for  each 
automobile,  unless  otherwise  therein  specifi- 
cally provided,  except  that  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  'fifty  for  Investigators  In  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  and  eighteen  for 
venereal  disease  Investigators  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health)  such  allowances  at 
not  more  than  $410  each  per  annum  may  be 
authorized  or  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

Sec.  5.  Appropriations  In  this  Act  shall  be 
available  for  expenses  of  travel  and  for  the 
payment  of  dues  of  organizations  concerned 
with  the  wo.-k  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government,  when  authorized  by  the  Com- 
missioners: Provided,  That  the  total  expendi- 
tures for  this  purpose  shall  not  exceed 
$65,000. 

Sec.  6.  Appropriations  in  this  Act  shall  be 
available  for  services  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5  U.S.C 
55a). 

Sec.  7.  The  disbursing  officials  designated 
by  the  Commissioners  are  authorized  to  ad- 
vance to  such  officials  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  Commissioners  such  amounts  and  for 
such  purposes  as  the  Commissioners  may 
determine. 

Sec.  8  Appropriations  in  this  Act  shall  not 
be  used  for  or  in  connection  with  the  prepa- 
ration. Issuance,  publication,  or  enforcement 
of  any  regulation  or  order  of  the  Public  Util- 
ities Conunlsslon   requiring  the  installation 


of  meters  in  taxlcabs.  or  for  or  in  connec- 
tion with  the  licensing  of  any  vehicle  to  be 
operated  as  a  taxlcab  except  for  operation 
In  accordance  with  such  system  of  uniform 
zones  and  rates  and  regulations  applicable 
thereto  as  shall  have  been  prescribed  by  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission. 

Sec.  9.  Appropriations  in  this  Act  shall  not 
be  available  for  the  payment  of  rates  for 
electric  current  for  street  lighting  in  excess 
of  2  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  for  current  con- 
sumed. 

Sec.  10.  All  motor-propelled  passenger-car- 
rying vehicles  (including  watercraft)  owned 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  operated 
and  utilized  in  conformity  with  section  16  of 
the  Act  of  August  2.  1946  (5  U.S.C.  77,  78). 
and  shall  be  under  the  direction  and  control 
of  the  Commissioners,  who  may  from  time  to 
time  alter  or  change  the  assignment  for  use 
thereof,  or  direct  the  alteration  of  Inter- 
changeable use  of  any  of  the  same  by  officers 
and  employees  of  the  District,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  Act.  "Official  pur- 
poses "  shall  not  apply  to  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  cases  of  offi- 
cers and  employees  the  character  of  whose 
duties  makes  such  transportation  necessary, 
but  only  as  to  such  latter  cases  when  the 
same   is   approved   by   the  Commissioners. 

Sec.  11.  Appropriations  contained  In  this 
Act  for  Highways  and  Traffic,  and  Sanitary 
Engineering  shall  be  available  for  snow  and 
Ice  control  work  when  ordered  by  the  Com- 
missioners In  writing. 

Sec.  12.  Appropriations  in  this  Act  shall 
be  available,  when  authorized  by  the  Com- 
missioners, for  the  rental  of  quarters  without 
reference  to  section  6  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Appropriation  Act.  1945. 

Sec.  13.  Appropriations  in  this  Act  shall 
be  available  for  the  furnishing  of  uniforms 
when  authorized  by  the  Commissioners, 

Sec.  14.  There  are  hereby  appropriated 
from  the  applicable  funds  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
making  refunds  and  for  the  payment  of 
Judgments  which  have  been  entered  against 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
including  refunds  authorized  by  section  10 
of  the  Act  approved  April  23,  1924  (43  Stat. 
108)  :  Provided.  That  nothing  contained  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  as  modifying 
or  affecting  the  provisions  of  paragraph  3. 
subsection  (c)  of  section  11  of  title  XII  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Income  and  Fran- 
chise Tax  Act  of  1947.  as  amended. 

Sec.  15.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  here- 
in, limitations  and  legislative  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  District  of  Columba  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1961,  shall  be  continued  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1965:  Provided,  That  the  limitation 
for  "Construction  Services.  Department  of 
Buildings  and  Grounds"  contained  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Appropriation  Act.  1961. 
shall  be  Increased  from  6  to  7  per  centum  of 
appropriations  for  construction  projects: 
Provided  further.  That  after  June  30.  1964, 
the  limitation  of  $50  per  diem  for  experts 
and  consultants  under  the  heading  "Public 
Schools.  District  of  Columbia  Appropriation 
Act,  1961"  shall  no  longer  be  applicable. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District  of 
Columbia  Appropriation  Act.  1965." 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order? 

If  not.  the  Chair  will  receive  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  if 
there  is  in  this  bill  any  money  for  the 
so-called  Cultural  Center  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  should  like  to  in- 
form the  gentleman  from  Iowa  there  is 
no  money  in  this  bill  for  that  purpose. 


Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Is  there  any  money  in  this  bill  for  a 
mass  transit  program  or  plan? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  should  like  to  In- 
form the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  there  is  no  money  in  this  bill 
for  the  rapid  transit  system. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
again. 

Do  I  understand  that  some  submission 
was  made  to  the  committee  for  the  con- 
struction of  parking  lots?  Will  the  gen- 
tleman briefly  explain  that  situation? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  correct,  A  request  was  made  for 
$31,000  to  build  a  parking  lot  under  the 
Southeast  Freeway  at  approximately  the 
comer  of  2d  Street.  This  request  was 
denied.  It  was  for  36  spaces  for  auto- 
mobiles to  be  parked  during  the  day. 
with  meters.  We  had  no  testimony  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  necessary  and  fur- 
ther none  to  the  effect  that  the  meters 
would  be  read  and  that  the  parking  fa- 
cility would  pay  for  itself. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Probably  if  the  parking 
lot  had  been  erected  under  the  freeway 
a  good  deal  of  the  revenue  would  have 
been  absorbed  in  lighting  it  throughout 
the  night. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  is 
exactly  correct.  We  considered  all  of 
that.  For  that  reason,  I  want  the  gentle- 
man to  know,  we  refused  this  request. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  the  commit- 
tee did  just  that.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The    CHAIRMAN.      The    Chair    will 
count.     [After  counting.]     One  hundred 
and  nine  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 
Mr.    NATCHER.      Mr.    Chairman,    I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  bill 
do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair> 
Mr.  Price,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,   reported   that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  10199)  making  appropriations  for 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable 
in  whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues 
of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,   1965,  and  for  other  purposes, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  bill 
do  pass. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final 
passage. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  passed. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend   their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
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AMENDING  THE  PEACE  CORPS  ACT 
Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  the  resolution.  House  Resolution 
641.  and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. ,  , 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resoluUon  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
9666)  to  amend  further  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
(75  Stat.  612),  as  amended.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bin  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Trimble!  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith  1.  and  now  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  641  pro- 
vides for  consideration  of  H  R  9666.  a 
bill  to  amend  further  the  Peace  Corps 
Act— 75  Stat.  612— as  amended.  The 
resolution  provides  an  open  rule  and  2 
hours  of  general  debate. 

The  period  since  the  Peace  Corps  be- 
gan in  1961  is  too  short  to  permit  an 
evaluation  of  the  long-range  contribu- 
tion of  the  Peace  Corps  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  countries  where  it  operates 
or  to  the  attainment  of  world  peace. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Peace 
Corps  in  attaining  the  more  immediate 
and  no  less  important  objectives  of  es- 
tablishing a  better  understanding  with 
the  people  of  other  nations,  of  demon- 
strating the  friendship  of  Americans 
toward  their  fellow  men  of  distant  lands, 
and  of  making  a  current  contribution  to 
the  improvement  of  the  daily  lives  of 
people  in  communities  located  in  46 
countries  justify  describing  the  Peace 
Corps  as  a  success. 

The  Peace  Corps,  on  January  15  of  this 
year,  had  6.976  volunteers  and  trainees 
serving  overseas  in  46  countries. 

H.R  9666  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $115  million  to  finance  the  op- 
eration of  the  Peace  Corps  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965.  The 
amount  requested  by  the  Executive  will 
make  possible  an  increase  in  the  number 


of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  from  the  level 
of  10,500  which  has  been  provided  for 
with  the  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal 
1964  to  a  level  of  14,000. 

The  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1964 
was  $95,963,971. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  641. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  (H.  Res. 
64 1>  will  provide  an  open  rule  with  2 
hours  of  general  debate  for  the  consld- 
eraUon  of  H.R.  9666,  a  bill  to  further 
amend  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names : 

(Roll  No.  53] 


Alger 

Ashley 

Auchlncloss 

Ayres 

Bass 

Blatnlk 

Brown,  Ohio 

Bruce 

Buckley 

Carey 

Celler 

Chelf 

Cramer 

Dlggs 

Donobue 

Duncan 

Edwards 

Elliott 

Flnnegan 

Pogarty 

Fraser 


Gray 

Oreen.  Oreg 

Hansen 

Harsha 

H«bert 

Hoffman 

Hosmer 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johansen. 

Mich. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Kee 

King.  Calif. 
Kluczynski 
Laird 
Leggett 


Murray 
O'Brien.  111. 
Osmers 
Passman 
Pbllbln 
pillion 
Powell 
Rains 

Rhodes.  ArlB. 
Roberts.  Ala. 
Roosevelt 
St  Germain 
St.  Onge 
Steed 

Teague.  Calif. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
White 


Martin.  CWlf .      Wlckersham 
Mathlas  WllUs 

Meader 
Morton 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  371 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

Mr  SMITH  of  CallforrUa.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. House  Resolution  641  will  provide  an 
open  rule  with  2  hours  general  debate  for 
the  conslderaUon  of  H.R.  9666.  a  bill  to 
further  amend  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 

Last  year  the  House  authorized  $102 
million  and  the  actual  appropriation  was 
$96  million,  which  included  $3.8  million 
reappropriated  from  funds  left  over  from 
the  previous  year.  This  bill  will  author- 
ize $115  million  which  Is  $19  million  more 
than  was  actually  appropriated  last  year. 
However,  the  actual  appropriation  for 
fiscal  1965  will  be  subsequently  deter- 
mined by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

There  are  presently  approximately 
7,000  volunteers  in  the  Peace  Corps  en- 
gaged overseas  in  46  countries.  It  is 
anticipated  that  appropriated  funds  for 
fiscal  1964  will  finance  an  Increase  in  the 
number  of  volunteers  to  10.500.  It  Is 
anticipated  that  this  year's  appropria- 
tion will  permit  the  agency  to  expand  to 
about  14,000  volunteers  by  August  1965. 
In  December  1963  there  were  approxi- 
mately 4.800  applicants  and  in  January 


1964  approximately  5.000.    About  one  of 
nine  applicants  is  selected. 

The  schedule  of  volunteers  at  work 
and  in  training  as  shown  on  page  4  of 
the  report  Indicates  that  there  are  3.386 
individuals  engaged  overseas  in  a  teach- 
ing capacity.  A  recapitulation  of  cost 
of  the  Peace  Corps  since  its  inception  is 
set  forth  on  page  6  of  the  report.  The 
total  amount  appears  to  be  a  little  more 
than  $179  million.  The  annual  cost  per 
volunteer  is  $8,560. 

Testimony  before  the  Rules  Committee 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  Peace  Corps  is 
continuing  to  render  a  satisfactory  serv- 
ice involved  in  education,  community  de- 
velopment, cooperative  movements,  agri- 
culture, health  work,  geology,  public  ad- 
ministration, engineering  and  in  other 
fields.  The  only  adverse  comment  which 
I  will  maJce  at  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
simply  a  word  of  caution  that  if  the  tax 
cut  bill  passed  last  week  is  to  become  a 
reality  and  be  successful,  that  we  must 
use  our  every  effort  to  stop  Increasing  ex- 
isting programs  or  starting  unnecessary 
new  programs.  It  Is  true  the  increase  in 
this  program  Is  not  tremendously  large, 
but  it  will  be  an  additional  cost  over  and 
above  last  year's. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  rule,  Mr, 
Speaker,  and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

LOW  SEAWAY  TOIl^S  NEEDED  TO 
DEVELOP  GREAT  LAKES  TRAFFIC 
POTENTIAL 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  REUSS     Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
29.  I  introduced  H.R.  9796.    By  reducing 
the  staggering  financial  burden  now  im- 
posed on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  the 
bill  would  help  the  seaway  to  keep  tolls 
low  and  thus  to  build  up  traffic  to  levels 
envisaged   at   the   time    this   farsighted 
project  was  authorized  by  Congress  In 
1954.     Identical  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Ashley].    H.R.    10183;    the    gentleman 
from    Minnesota    [Mr.    Blatnik].    H.R. 
10184-    the   gentleman   from   Michigan 
(Mr.  DiNGELLl.  H.R.  10185;  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  PucinskiI,  H.R. 
10186;  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
RosTENKOWsKil.  H.R.  10187;  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik],  H.R.  10188; 
and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
ZablockiJ.H.R.  10189. 
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OBJECnVES  or  H.«.  »7»6  AND  COMPANION  BILLS 

This  proposal  has  two  main  objectives. 
First,  it  would  change  the  stringent  capi- 
tal payoff  and  high  Interest  rate  provi- 
sions written  into  the  1954  Seaway  Act 
so  as  to  provide  a  more  conservative 
method  of  capitalization  for  the  Govern- 


ment's investment  and  a  safer  way  of  as- 
suring an  adequate  return  on  that  invest- 
ment. Second,  it  would  require  that  tolls 
be  set  which,  at  full  capacity  operations 
and  not  at  present  traffic  levels,  will  re- 
cover all  costs  as  well  as  a  return  on  the 
capital  investment. 

The  present  Seaway  Act  Is  being  used 
by  seaway  opp>onents  as  a  basis  for  de- 
manding  toll  Increases  because  it  ap- 
pears to  require  that  from  about  the  1964 
shipping   season  onward,  toll  revenues 
must  cover  not  only  all  operating  and 
maintenance  costs  but  also  an  annual 
amortization  of  capital  investment  in  ad- 
dition to  interest  on  the  investment  at 
nearly  3.5  percent  per  year.    This  finan- 
cial burden  was  imposed  by  Congress  in 
good  faith  but  on  the  unrealistic  assump- 
tion that  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  system  would  be  physically  com- 
plete and  ready  to  accommodate  ocean- 
going vessels  from  the  first  year  of  oper- 
ation in  1959,  and  that  within  5  years  the 
seaway  would  have  built  up  capacity  traf- 
fic of  around  50  million  tons  per  shipping 
season.    In  fact,  the  seaway  system  was 
not  physically  ready  in  1959,  nor  is  it 
ready  today.     Great  Lakes  connecting 
channels  were  not  dredged  to  full  sea- 
way depth  until  late  in  1963,  and  none 
of  the  Great  Lakes  ports  are  even  now 
ready  to  accommodate  oceangoing  ves- 
sels loaded  to  full  seaway  draft.    In  the 
fifth  shipping  season,  ending  in  Decem- 
ber 1963.  the  seaway  achieved  a  traffic 
total  of  31  million  tons,  an  impressive  20- 
percent  gain  over  1962  but  still  a  long 
way  off  from  capacity  traffic,  which  could 
be  anywhere  from  50  to  60  million  tons 

Because  present  seaway  traffic  of  31 
million  tons  is  not  yielding  revenue  suffi- 
cient to  cover  Interest  and  amortization 
costs  In  addition  to  operating  and  main- 
tenance expenses,  seaway  opponents  are 
seizing  upon  the  letter  of  the  Seaway 
Act  to  demand  that  tolls  be  Increased 
to  raise  revenues.    This  demand  places 


the  seaway  in  a  painful  dilemma.  If  tolls 
are  raised,  traffic  will  fall,  and  the  sea- 
way may  never  be  able  to  repay  the  Gov- 
ernment's Investment.  If  present  tolls 
are  retained  or.  as  economic  logic  would 
dictate,  reduced  to  encourage  traffic,  the 
seaway  would  exE>ose  itself  to  the  charge 
that  it  was  not  adhering  to  the  financial 
provisions  of  the  law. 

H.R.  9796  and  its  companion  proposals 
would  remove  this  dilemma.  They  would 
permit  the  seaway  to  set  tolls  which  are 
best  for  maximizing  its  true  traffic  poten- 
tial and.  at  the  same  time,  assure  re- 
covery of  the  Government's  investment 
as  well  as  an  ample  return  on  that  in- 
vestment. My  statements  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  January  29 — pages 
1384-1385 — and  February  4— pages  1936- 
1937— discuss  in  detail  how  H.R.  9796 
and  its  companion  bills  would  achieve 
these  objectives. 

GREAT  LAKES  TEAITIC    POTElTnAL 

There  is  a  great  untapped  potential 
for  added  seaway  traffic  if  tolls  are  kept 
low  at  the  same  time  that  harbor  and 
port  improvements  are  accelerated,  the 
shipping  season  Is  lengthened  to  the 
maximum  which  weather  conditions  per- 
mit, and  shippers  are  educated  to  the 
economies  and  advantages  of  using  the 
seaway. 

The  size  of  this  potential  is  indicated 
by  a  recent  study  of  Great  Lakes  exports 
by  Dr.  Eric  Schenker,  associate  professor 
of  economics  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin and  chairman,  Milwaukee  Board 
of  Harbor  Commissioners.  According  to 
Dr.  Schenker,  Great  Lakes  ports  are 
shipping  only  about  6  percent  of  the 
manufactured  exports  produced  In  the 
Great  Lakes  area  whereas,  by  compari- 
son, the  single  port  of  Philadelphia  ac- 
counts for  18  percent  of  the  manufac- 
tured exports  of  a  tristate  hinterland 
area  including  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
and  half  of  New  Jersey.    Even  after  ad- 


justing Great  Lakes  area  export  figures 
downward  to  take  account  of  the  sea- 
way's shorter  navigation  season,  Dr. 
Schenker  finds  that  the  Great  Lakes  area 
is  sending  only  7.5  to  9  percent  of  its 
manufactured  exports  out  of  Great  Lakes 
ports.  The  full  text  of  Dr.  Schenker's 
study  follows: 

Exports  of  the  Great  Lakes  Area 
(By  Eric  Schenker.  aissoclate  professor  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  (Milwaukee),  and 
chairman,    Milwaukee    Board    of    Harbor  ^ 
Commissioners ) 

The  most  significant  factor  affecting  Great 
Lakes  foreign  trade  in  the  last  10  years  has, 
of  course,  been  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 
OfBclally  opened  on  June  26,  1959,  after  8 
years  of  construction,  the  seaway  climaxed 
over  a  half  century  of  public  discussion  and 
political  consideration.  The  seaway  project 
Itself  consists  of  widening  and  deepening 
the  existing  ship  channels,  locks,  and  harbors 
to  a  minimum  of  27  feet,  and  lengthening 
and  widening  the  locks  to  800  feet  by  80  feet. 
As  a  result,  since  1959  the  Great  Lakes  ports 
have  been  made  accessible  to  approximately 
70  percent  of  the  world's  merchant  shipping 
fleet. 

It  Is  still  far  too  early  to  estimate  the  final 
Impact  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  on  the 
foreign  trade  routes  of  the  United  States. 
Improvements  In  the  harbors  of  some  Great 
Lakes  ports  have  not  been  completed  by  the 
Army  Corp  of  Engineers.  More  Important, 
the  routes  do  not  adjust  themselves  over- 
night. The  habits  of  shippers  change  only 
gradually,  and  accurate  Information  about 
the  relative  advantages  of  the  seaway  is  not 
Immediately  available,  but  is  accumulated 
over  time,  with  experience  In  using  the  sea- 
way. The  relative  rate  structures  of  alterna- 
tive means  of  transportation  also  have  to 
adjust  to  the  new  competition  of  the  seaway, 
and  this  process  Is  still  going  on;  It  can  be 
expected  to  continue  for  some  time. 

Despite  all  these  factors,  however,  the 
opening  of  the  seaway  has  already  brought 
about  a  significant  shift  In  the  foreign  trade 
transport  routes  In  the  country.  This  Is 
shown  in  table  I,  summarizing  the  relative 
shares  of  U.S.  exports  shipped  from  each  of 
this  country's  four  coasts  In  recent  years. 


Table  I.— Shipping  weight  and  value,  U.S.  waterbome  exports,  1951-61,  by  area  of  origin 


Year 

United  SUtes 

Atlantic  coast 

Gulf  coast 

Pacific  coast 

Great  Lakes 

Weight 

Value 

Weight 

Value 

Weight 

Value 

Weight 

Value 

Weight 

Value 

IMl       

Thotuand 

long  Ions 

103,294 

91,685 

71,786 

69,287 

100.206 

129.246 

147. 671 

102,343 

96,876 

109,165 

113,860 

MiSJon 

dollari 

10.113 

9.024 

7,829 

8,539 

9,489 

11.485 

13.267 

10.948 

10,776 

13,406 

13,913 

Percent 
47 
41 
34 
39 
49 
80 
90 
48 
38 
37 
35 

Perceia 
61 
58 
62 
60 
63 
60 
57 
59 
86 
53 
53 

Percent 
19 
23 
25 
24 
20 
22 
24 
24 
29 
30 
31 

Percent 
25 
26 
23 
23 
22 
25 
27 
26 
27 
28 
28 

Percent 
13 
13 
14 
14 
12 
11 
11 
12 
14 
16 
16 

Percent 
11 
13 
12 
13 
12 
12 
13 
12 
12 
13 
13 

Percent 
20.4 
22.4 
27.4 
23.8 
19.5 
17.0 
14.6 
15.1 
18.9 
17.5 
18.0 

Percent 
2.9 
3  2 

1982     

3  6 

IB53       

3  5 

I9M       

3  4 

1955                  

3.2 
a  1 

198«              

1987              

a  1 

1958     , 

5  3 

1989          „ 

4  R 

1900 ., 

5.7 

1981     /. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census:  "United  States  Foreign  Waterbome  Commerce,"  annual  review. 


The  change  In  the  trafBc  pattern  between 
1958  and  1959  Is  marked.  The  Great  Lakes' 
relative  share  of  exports  Increased  by  over 
25  percent  measured  by  weight,  and  by  al- 
most 67  percent  measured  by  value.  More- 
over, while  the  relative  shsu-e  measured  by 
weight  has  declined  slightly  since  1959,  meas- 
ured by  value  It  has  shown  a  further  modest 
Increase,  rebounding  from  the  slump  In  1960. 

Table  1  shows  that,  even  with  the  sea- 
way. Great  Lakes  exports  are  a  smaller  frac- 
tion of  the  total  tonnage  than  they  were  as 
recently  as  1955,  but  this  fact  should  not 
be  overemphasized.  As  the  relative  figures 
for    weight    and    for    value    Indicate,    Greet 


Lakes  exports  are  largely  commodities  of 
large  bulk  and  low  value.  Analysis  of  the 
commodities  entering  Into  foreign  trade 
shows  that  bituminous  coal  Is  annually  the 
largest  single  commodity,  by  weight,  for  both 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion. Great  Lakes  exports  of  bituminous 
coal  have  ranged  from  a  high  of  14,453  long 
tons  In  1951  to  a  low  of  between  9,000  and 
10,000  long  tons  in  each  of  the  years  1958- 
61;  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation  exports  have 
varied  from  12,640  long  tons  in  1953  to  51,- 
400  In  1957.  If  this  highly  volatile  com- 
ponent of  our  export  trade  Is  excluded,  the 


downward  trend  of  the  Great  Lakes  share 
largely  disappears,  as  shown  In  table  n.  It 
Is  worth  noting  that  the  Increase  In  the  Great 
Lakes  relative  share  of  exports  between  1958 
and  1959  Is  still  about  the  same — Just  over 
25  percent. 

Bituminous  coal  may  Justifiably  be  dis- 
counted In  measuring  the  effect  of  the  see- 
way  on  trade  patterns  because  an  over- 
Whelming  share  of  the  coal  exported  via  the 
Great  Lakes  goes  to  Canada.  Table  III,  even 
thougii  It  only  shows  that  coal  shipped  from 
the  Lake  Erie  ports  to  Canada,  brings  this 
out  clearly. 
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Tablb  U.-Shipping  rctight  of  U.S.  waterbomf  exports,  1951-61.  excluding  bitvminow,  coal 


March  S 


Year 


1051. 
1053. 
1953. 
1954 
1055. 
1056 


United  SUtes 


T%mtiand 

58.  4n 
54.370 
45.600 
44.715 
S7,3g« 
7X410 


Oreat  Ltkea 


Ptretnt 


11  4 
12.8 
13.7 
13.3 
12.5 
10.7 


Yew 


1957. 
1958 
1950 
1060 
1901 


United  SUtes 


naumnd 
iMftoiu 
83.313 

58.858 
64.518 
77.341 
83,353 


Oreat  L«kea 


Ptrtent 


0.3 
10.3 
1X0 
1X3 
1X6 


Source:  See  table  I. 

As  Uble  I  shows,  the  choice  of  a  different 
unit  of  measurement  will  yield  a  strikingly 
different  pattern  of  foreign  trade  Which 
unit  should  be  used  depends  upon  the  pur- 
poses of  the  study  In  estimating  the  Income 
generated  by  a  port,  the  tonnage  figures  are 

Table  III 


preferable.  However,  as  will  be  shown  In 
chapter  9.  different  kinds  of  commodities 
generate  different  amounts  of  revenue  per 
ton;  -general  cargo' —the  high  value.  smaU 
bulk  comxnodlUes  which  require  special  han- 
dling in  shipping— generates  a  much  greater 


revenue  per  ton  than  do  the  bulk  commodi- 
ties, such  as  bituminous  coai.  The  Atlantic 
coast  ports,  as  table  I  suggests,  ship  a  far 
greater  proportion  of  the  Nation's  general 
cargo  exports  than  of  lU  bulk  commodlUas. 


.—Bituminous  coal  shipments,  Lake  Erie  ports  to  Canada 
(In  thousands  of  abort  tonal 


Toledo 

Ssnduskv 

AshUbula 

Falrport 

Erie. 

Lorain 

Buffalo 

Cooneaat 


Huron 

Cleveland. 


Total 

Totsl,  all  Great  Lakes  porU 

Lake  Erie  ports'  share  of  total  Oreat  Lakes 
porta  (percent) 


1054 


17 
37 


0.883 
1X370 


80 


1088 


1000 


31 


X778 
10.863 


83 


0.633 
11.970 


87 


1000 


37 

ae 


0.415 
10.730 


1001 


7 
81 


0.070 
10, 313 


88 


Source    Army  Corp  of  Engineers.  "Waterbome  Commerce  of  the  United  SUtes, 
Foreign  Commerce,"  annual  review,  1960,  1961. 


"  pt.  3.  calendar  years  1058, 1060;  U.S.  Bure«i  of  the  Census.  "Unlt«l  Bute.  Wsterbome 


In  a  recent  study,  the  "Impact  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  on  the  Upper  Midwest," 
Professor  Krueger  estimated  general  cargo 
exports  In  1960  as  7.814.000  short  tons  for  the 
seven  leading  Atlantic  coast  ports,  as  com- 
pared to  1,149,000  for  seven  Oreat  Lakes 
ports."  While  Professor  Krueger's  definition 
of  Great  Lakes  general  cargo  exporU  Is  not 
entirely  suitable  for  thU  study.'  redefinition 
changes  the  results  only  In  detail  The 
definition  of  "general  cargo"  given  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  is  used   in   table  IV » 


seed,  and  oil  seeds,  urunanufactured  cotton, 
coal,  coke,  bulk  peuoleum  products,  lime- 
stone sand,  gravel,  sulfur,  mineral  ores 
and  concentrates,  and  all  Department  of 
Defense,  special  category  and  low  value  ship- 
ments '  Table  IV  suggests  that  general  cargo 
exports  have  doubled,  approximately,  as  a 
result  of  the  seaway,  but  that  they  are  grow- 
ing relatively  slowly  after  that  Initial  Jump 
The  decline  between  1980  and  1961,  however, 
is  more  than  accounted  for  by  the  slump  In 
exports  from  the  port  of  Detroit. 

Detroit's    exports    of    general    cargo    were 
dominated  by    "rolled  and  finished  steel  mill 


The   flgtires  exclude   grains,   soybeans,    flax 

Table  IV.— General  cargo  exports,  major  Great  Lakes  porU,  1968-61 

(In  thousands  of  short  laas] 


products  ";  exports  rose  from  only  4,000  ton* 
in  1958  and  3.000  In  1959.  to  a  peak  of  170.- 
000  in  1960.  then  fell  to  62.000  In  1961  While 
a  number  of  other  commodities  showed  sig- 
nificant declines  between  1960  and  1961, 
rolled  and  finished  steel  products  accounted 
for  86  percent  of  the  net  decline.' 

At  this  point  in  time.  It  Is  too  early  to 
tell  whether  1960  or  1961  was  the  unusual 
year  for  this  commodity  But  even  If  the 
1960  maximum  proves  to  be  the  more  typical 
figure.  Great  Lakes  general  cargo  exports  will 
still  be  small  when  compared  with  those  of 
the  east  coast. 


Buffalo 

Chicago... 
Cleveland. 
DetroU.... 
Dolulh.... 


1058 


42 

106 

45 

33 

1 


1«0» 


31 

414 

03 

« 
31 


1060 


34 
345 

81 
305 

40 


1061 


30 
348 

60 
141 

85 


MUwaukee. 
Toledo      .. 


Toul- 


1068 


44 

11 


382 


1060 


134 
31 


781 


1000 


107 
33 


041 


1001 


158 

76 


Source    Army  Corps  of  Engineers.   'Waterbome  Commerce  of  the  United  Sutes."  1068-61. 


The  small  size  of  the  Oreat  Lakes  ports' 
general  cargo  traffic  stands  out  even  more 
clearly  when  exports  via  the  ports  of  the 
region  are  compared  with  its  manufactures 


'  Anne  O.  Krueger,  "The  Impact  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  on  the  Upper  Midwest," 
(MlnneapolU:  University  of  Minnesota.  1963) 

'Ibid  p  15:  "General  cargo  totals  were 
derived  from  individual  port  commodity  sta- 
tistics by  taking  total  export  traffic  In  the 
port  and  subtracting  major  bulk  Items 
(grains,  soybeans,  petroleum  and  gasoline. 
Iron  ore)  '•  Professor  Krueger  also  excludes 
exports  to  Canada,  apparently  because  these 
would  not  be  affected  by  the  seaway. 

'  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "Domestic  Move- 
ments of  Selected  Commodities  In  US 
Waterbome  Foreign  Trade"  (Washington: 
VS.  Department  of  Commerce.  1959)   p.  3 


of  export  commodities  A  I960  Commerce 
Department  study,  as  shown  In  table  V,  esti- 
mated the  value  of  exports  manufactured  In 
each  State,  making  such  a  comparison  p)os- 
slble  ■  The  1960  exports  manufactured  In 
the  Midwest  may  be  most  easUy  compared 
with  the  1961  exporu  shipped  via  the  Great 


'  These  figures  differ  from  those  used  by 
Professor  Krueger  primarily  In  that  those  In 
table  IV  include  wheat  flour  and  animal 
feeds,  and  exclude  scrap  Iron,  flaxseed,  and 
ores  and  concentrates,  for  Canada  as  well  as 
overseas^  There  are  some  other,  relatively 
minor,  differences 

■  US.  Department  of  Coirunerce,  "Value  of 
Exports  of  Manufactured  Products,  by  Re- 
gion and  State,  and  by  Major  Product  Group : 
1960"  (Washington:  US  Department  of 
Commerce,  Office  of  Business  Economics.  Bu- 
reau of  International  Programs.  1962). 


Lakes  ports,  as  assembled  by  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce  and  Industry  Re- 
search and  Statistics  Division,  since  what  is 
important  Is  the  relative  magnitude,  not  the 
precise  figure  For  the  purpose  of  thU  com- 
parison. "Midwest"  States  Include  Ohio.  In- 
diana. Illinois.  Michigan,  WUconsln,  Minne- 
sota. Iowa.  Missouri,  the  Dakotaa.  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  and  Kentucky.' 


•Two  classifications  which  also  showed 
large  declines  were  "vegetables  and  prepara- 
tions not  elsewhere  classified."  and  "Iron  and 
steel  semifinished  products." 

'  The  reasons  for  choosing  thU  definition 
of  "Midwest,"  and  for  the  subsequent  modi- 
fications of  It,  win  be  given  In  detail  In  ch. 
6  these  SUtes  roughly  correspond  to  the 
areas  In  which  the  Great  Lakes  ports  have 
shipping  cost  advantages  over  other  ports. 
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Table  V. — Manufacturing  establishments  reporting  the  export  of  producUi  in  I960;  the  number  of  these  establishments,  their  employment 

and  reported  exports,  compared  with  total  manufacturing  exports,  by  region  and  State 


Establishments  reporting  exports 

Total 
manufac- 
turing, 
exporU 
ana  esti- 
mated 
regional 
and  State 
totals 

Oeographic  region  and  State 

Establishments  reporting  exports 

Total 
manufac- 

Oeographic region  and  State 

Number 
of  estab- 
lishments 

All  em- 
ployees 
annual 
average 

Value  of 
exports 
reported 

Number 
of  estab- 
lishments 

All  em- 
ployees 
annual 
average 

Value  of 

exports 

reported 

turing, 
exports 
ana  esti- 
mated 
regional 
and  State 
totals 

United  States,  total     

7.406 

5,600.081 

Maiiotu 
$0,702.4 

MiUiont 
S15.  454.  3 

South  Atlantic— Continued 

89 
71 
93 
27 
82 
65 

74,485 
58,489 
103, 162 
^,353 
54,502 
29,028 

MOlion* 

$213.3 
125.3 
128.0 

30  4 
107.0 

85.1 

MOlion* 
$338.3 

New  England 

721 

482.036 

551.8 

1.013.7 

West  Virginia 

156.1 

SOI.  8 

Maine                  ..             

20 
36 
34 

310 
63 

250 

16.271 
18.166 
11.161 

204,405 
28.066 

203,877 

14.5 
30.3 
15.5 

224.4 
22.2 

244.7 

37.5 
54.7 
28.1 

435.2 
65  9 

385.9 

South  Carolina 

121.8 

Npw  Mammhin^ 

Oeorgia       

230.8 

Vermont       

Florida ^ 

East  south  central 

168.8 

Ma.ssachiisetts 

Rtio<lc  Island 

309 

208,795 

324.9 

587.3 

Connecticut. 

89 

107 

78 

85 

57,660 
76, 413 
60,946 
13, 776 

10X2 

13X0 

54.4 

36.1 

178.4 

Middle  Atlantic 

1.804 

1.443.830 

X271.2 

3.506.1 

Tennessee 

220.1 

A  laKarnft 

109.2 

New  York 

085 
605 
704 

573,331 
206,404 
574.095 

888.1 
587.2 
705.7 

1,417.4 

897.0 

1,189.5 

Mississippi 

77.0 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

West  south  central 

397 

222,032 

938.2 

1,243.3 

Kiut  nnrth  nentral 

X500 

X  084. 340 

3.119.5 

4,503.8 

Arkansas 

31 

73 

51 

242 

13,225 

41,371 

19,966 

147, 470 

29.2 
192.0 

65.5 
651.3 

50.7 

Loiiisi&na 

354.1 

Ohio                   

785 
312 
487 
066 
250 

628. 6G6 
310. 259 
482,960 
464.430 
196.025 

921.5 
310.2 
646.5 
971.1 
270.0 

1,299.4 
483.6 
898.7 

1, 407. 8 
411.4 

Oklahoma 

98.0 

Indiana 

Texas- 

836.6 

Michigan 

Illinois 

Mountain 

67 

46,386 

97.6 

177.3 

Wisconsin 

1 
10 

1 
21 

4 
12 
13 

5 

(■) 
X065 

(') 

19,130 
378 

1X635 
9,724 
1.639 

(') 

8.4 
(') 
28.2 
11.3 
1X8 
3X0 
4.6 

3.0 

438 

294,334 

378.6 

764.0 

Idaho 

15.6 

.7 

107 
101 
154 

1 

3 

24 

48 

75.354 

84.987 

85,101 

(') 

(') 

14,093 

30  729 

92.5 
121.4 

91.5 
(') 
0) 

14.5 

56.7 

176.4 

243.0 

193  0 

X4 

7.4 

41.9 

96.6 

Colorado 

48.4 

lOWB 

New  Mexico 

26.5 

Arizona 

29.3 

North  D:il(Ota 

Utah    

45.8 

South  Dalcota 

Nevada 

5.4 

Nebraska 

Pacific  

624 

500.228 

1,264.3 

1,094.2 

Wa.shlngton 

South  Atlantic      

546 

41X822 

845.8 

1,655.0 

86 

43 

490 

1 
4 

95.276 
19.428 
385,524 
(') 
(') 

393.7 
50.8 

809.7 
(') 
(') 

58X8 

87.1 

OrlawftTP        . 

25 
102 

2 

1X267 
92.012 

(') 

14.4 
138.4 

(') 

28.4 

216.9 

7.7 

California        .-  

1.30X6 

Alaska     

4.0 

District  of  Columbia 

Hawaii 

15.5 

• 

•  Withheld  to  avoid  disclosing  figures  for  individual  companies. 

Note.  — Figures  may  not  add  because  of  rounding.  The  $9,800,000,000  in  exports 
reported  in  this  survey  were  made  hy  estahlishments  with  100  employees  or  more  and 
exporting  $25,0(K)  or  more  in  1960.  llased  on  a  census  company  survey  covering  1958, 
these  establishments  account  for  suhstanti^vlly  all  shipments  Known  to  the  manufac- 
turer to  Ik"  destined  for  export.  The  .$5,600,000,000  in  exports  not  reported  in  the  survey 
would  he  accounttnl  for  chiefly  by  pro<lucts  shipped  through  wholesalers,  independ- 
ent export  hou.>ies,  etc..  and  by  small  manufacturers. 

The  exports  shown  in  this  table  ure  in  f.o.  b.  plant  values.  The  total  value  at  port  is 
estimated  at  $lt>,N9S.0(>0.000.  and  exceeds  the  1960  Census  Bureau"s  totals  for  manu- 
factured foo<lstu(Ts.  semimanufactures  and  finisbe<l  manufactures  by  some  $:l00.000,000. 
Figures  given  here  include  exports  to  Puerto  Kico,  bunker  sales  of  fuel  to  foreign  vessels 


and  certain  other  adjustments  developed  hy  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  their 
study  of  direct  and  indirect  employment  attributable  to  exports. 

The  national  total  figures  were  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  based 
largely  on  census  export  data  and  census  "bridge"  tables  on  export  and  industry  clas- 
sification systems. 

Regional  and  State  distributions  of  exports,  not  reported  directly  by  manufacturers, 
were  estimato<l  by  the  Office  of  Business  Economics  and  the  Bureau  of  International 
Programs,  C.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  in  order  to  account  for  local  origin  of  all 
manufacturing  exports.  The  figures  reported  hy  manufacturers  are  from  a  survey 
conducted  by  the  Census  Bureau  of  plants  with  more  than  100  employees  included  in 
the  annual  survey  of  manufacturers. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


The  value  of  the  Midwest's  manufactured 
exports  was  $5,446  million  in  1960;  the  value 
of  manufactured  exports  shipped  via  the 
Great  Lakes  ports  was  $327  million  In  1961. 
Great  Lakes  ports.  In  other  words,  shipped 
about  6  percent  of  the  exports  produced  In 
the  Great  Lakes  area.  By  contrast,  the  ports 
on  the  Delaware  River  (primarily  Philadel- 
phia) shipped  $301  million  worth  of  man- 
ufactiu'ed  exports  in  1960,  while  Its  hinter- 
land of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  half 
of  New  Jersey  produced  $1,666  million  worth 
of  such  exports.  Philadelphia's  share  was 
about  18  percent,  three  times  that  of  the 
Great  Lakes  ports. 

This  comparison,  striking  as  It  Is,  under- 
states the  situation,  It  Is  surely  too  favor- 
able to  the  Great  Lakes.  On  the  one  hand, 
Philadelphia  Is  about  halfway  between  the 
two  major  general  cargo  ports  of  the  east 
coast  (and  of  the  Nation),  New  York,  and 
Baltimore.  Its  cost  advantages  in  Its  as- 
sumed hinterland  are  likely  to  be  very  small. 
Further,  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
Including  Pittsburgh,  is  In  fact  in  the  hin- 
terland of  the  Oreat  Lakes  ports;  Pittsburgh 
Itself  lies  In  the  hinterland  of  Cleveland. 
Including  this  heavy-Industry  area  In  the 
Philadelphia  hinterland  drastically  overesti- 
mates that  port's  potential  exports. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Great  Lakes  ports' 
hinterlands  are  understated  In  the  above 
enumeration.  This  is  obvious  In  the  case  of 
Erie,  Buffalo.  Oewego,  and  the  other  Great 


Lakes  ports  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania; 
these  ports  surely  draw  traffic  primarily  from 
their  own  States.  If  we  exclude  these  ports' 
$14,900,000  of  exports  from  the  estimates, 
then  about  5.75  percent  of  the  remaining 
Great  Lakes  area's  export  production  is 
shipped  via  Great  Lakes  ports.  But,  as 
stated  above,  the  Pittsburgh  area  actually 
lies  In  the  Cleveland  hinterland,  rather  than 
in  that  of  Erie.  Cleveland  also  is  the  cheap- 
est port  of  export  for  nearly  all  of  West 
Virginia.  The  hinterlands  of  various  other 
Great  Lakes  ports  Include  the  northern  half 
of  Tennessee,  If  not  more;  and  much  of  Col- 
orado (Including  Denver).  Wyoming,  and 
Montana.  If  we  allow  for  these  areas,  by 
adding  the  value  of  manufactured  exports 
for  all  of  West  Virginia  and  one-half  of 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
and  Montana,  the  total  production  in  the 
Great  Lakes  area  is  $6,334  million,  of  which 
the  area's  ports  ship  about  5.1  percent.'' 

Whichever  hinterland  is  used  in  the  meas- 
urements, the  point  Is  the  same.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  the  predominance  of  east 
coast  ports  in  this  country's  general  cargo 
exports.  Most  obvious  is  the  seasonal  nature 
of  shipping  via  the  Great  Lakes;  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  is  only  open  between  8  and 
9  months  of  the  year.     A  rough  allowance 


for  this  factor  can  easily  be  made,  how- 
ever, by  assuming  that  these  exports  are 
produced  at  an  even  flow  during  the  year. 
On  this  basis,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  area's 
exports  would  be  ready  for  shipment  during 
the  seaway  shipping  season,  or  between 
$3,630  and  $4,222  million,  according 
to  the  1960  Commerce  Department  study. 
The  Great  Lakes  ports  are  still  shipping  only 
between  7.5  and  9  percent  of  this  potential 
traffic. 

Rather  than  enter  into  a  detailed  discus- 
sion of  other  factors  tending  to  limit  the 
Great  Lakes'  shipment  of  exports,  it  Is  con- 
venient to  defer  consideration  of  them  to 
chapter  6,  where  they  will  be  discussed  in 
connection  with  the  port  of  Milwaukee. 
However,  before  then,  we  shall  analyze  the 
other  side  of  Great  Lakes  foreign  trade,  im- 
ports; and  then  summarize  the  total  foreign 
trade  of  the  region. 


"  As  stated  In  the  previous  footnote.  Justifi- 
cation for  Including  these  areas  in  the  ports' 
hinterlands  will  be  given  in  ch.  6. 


"NEUTRALISM"   MEANS   DEFEAT   IN 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  20,  I  took  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  point  out  the  dangers  inherent 
in  suggestions  that  neutralization  be  con- 
sidered a  solution  to  the  current  conflict 
in  South  Vietnam. 

The  suggestions  had  come  from  North 
Vietnam,  from  Frances  President  de 
Gaulle,  from  some  American  newspapers 
and  even  from  our  own  legislative  halls. 

On  that  previous  date,  my  deep  con- 
cern was  that  such  expressions  from  re- 
spected Americans  and  American  press 
organs  would  have  a  debilitating  effect 
on  the  morale  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people,  and  thereby  adversely  affect  the 
war  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear  that  my  worst 
fears  have,  indeed,  been  realized. 

Recent  news  reports  from  South  Viet- 
nam have  emphasized  the  concern  and 
consternation  which  have  greeted  calls 
for  neutralization  emanating  from  the 
United  States. 

In  a  story  to  the  New  York  Times, 
which  api)eared  Monday.  Correspondent 
Peter  Grose  reported : 

What  Premier  Khanh  and  members  of  his 
Government  seem  to  regard  as  their  most 
pressing  danger  Is  the  Impatience  nnd  des- 
pair among  Americans  and  that  this  could 
lead  to  a  withdrawal  of  the  large-scale  mili- 
tary aid  that  has  supported  the  country's  an- 
ti-Communist war  effort  for  over  3  years. 

In  the  same  story.  Grose  also  stated 
that: 

statements  favoring  a  neutral  solution  In 
Vietnam  made  by  Influential  Americans,  in- 
cluding Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  have  con- 
tributed to  demoralization  here  that  dip- 
lomats are  looking  to  Mr.  McNamara  to 
dispel 

In  Sunday's  New  York  Times.  Col- 
umnist James  Reston.  in  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Blabbermouth  Approach  to 
Vietnam  "  had  this  to  say : 

Meanwhile,  the  majority  leader  in  the 
Senate.  Mike  Mansfield,  of  Montana,  seems 
to  have  been  siding  publicly  with  President 
de  Gaulle  of  France  on  negotiation  of  some 
va?ue  policy  of  neutralizing  Vietnam,  and 
while  this  was  not  done  with  the  approval  or 
even  the  prior  knowledge  of  the  admlnistra- 
Uon,  it  is  hard  to  convince  anybody  In  Sai- 
gon or  elsewhere  abroad  that  such  a  casual 
relationship  exists  between  the  administra- 
tion and  ItB  chief  spokesman  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Reston  concluded  his  observations 
by  commenting  on : 

THE    NEUTRALIST    DANGER 

The  most  dangerous  and  likely  Immediate 
prospect  is  not  that  the  Communists  will  win 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam  or  that  the  United 
States  will  carry  the  war  to  North  Vietnam, 
but  that  in  the  atmosphere  of  rumor,  con- 
fusion and  Intrigue  In  Saigon  another  coup 
d'etat,  the  third  In  100  days,  will  bring  In 
a  neutralist  South  Vietnamese  Government 
that  will  order  us  out  and  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment that  wUl  leave  the  Communists  free  to 
take  over. 

This  would  be  almost  as  bad  for  the  West 
as  a  military  disaster.  We  could  not  Impose 
our  presence  on  a  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment that  dldnt  want  us.  and  with  U.S.  pow- 
er cut  of  Vietnam,  the  situation  would  really, 
m  the  Presidents  phrase,  'go  to  pot."  The 
Communists  would  be  free  to  expand  in 
southeast  Asia  almost  at  will. 

Other  newspapermen  have  made  sim- 
ilar observations.  In  a  story  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on  Feb- 
ruary 22.  Keyes  Beech,  Chicago  E>aily 
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News  Service  correspondent,  pointed  out 
the  adverse  affect  of  "neutralist"  sugges- 
tions: 


I  Prom     the    Chicago    Dally     News     Service. 

Feb    22.   1964) 

Anti-Red  Cause  in  Vietnam  Periled  bt  U.S. 

Inconstancy 

(By  Keyes  Beech) 

Saigon.  February  21  —Perhaps  the  gravest 
threat  to  the  antl-Communlst  cause  In  South 
Vietnam  and  the  rest  of  southeast  Asia  today 
is  not  Communist  guns  and  terrorism  but 
American  Inconstancy. 

This  was  underlined  today  by  Saigon's  re- 
action to  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield's  .ipparent  acceptance  of  French 
President  de  Gaulle's  premise  that  the  war 
here  cannot  be  won  and  the  only  solution  Is 
to  neutralize  all  southeast  Asia 

Mansfield's  statement  strengthened  a 
growing  body  of  opinion  among  Vietnamese 
and  Americans  here  that  the  United  States 
Is  sick  of  this  war  and  is  looking  for  a  way 

out. 

Officially  there  was  no  reaction.  Privately 
and  unofficially,  reaction  ran  the  gamut  of 
cliches  from  shock  to  dismay  to  anger. 

"Of  course  it  wasn't  the  Senator's  inten- 
tion to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Commu- 
nists and  undermine  Vietnamese  and  Ameri- 
can morale."  said  a  top  American  official. 
"But  that's  exactly  what  he  did.  And  he 
couldn't  have  done  a  better  Job  if  his  speech 
had  been  written  In  Hanoi." 

Over  a  beer  in  the  Bar  Clntra.  an  Ameri- 
can helicopter  pilot  with  a  Purple  Heart  was 
heard  to  say.  "If  we  are  going  to  throw  In  the 
towel,  then  I'd  Just  as  soon  go  home  now 
instead  of  next  month." 

That  Mansfield  was  expressing  his  per- 
sonal views  rather  than  speaking  for  the 
Johnson  administration  was  a  distinction 
that  most  Vietnamese  and  Americans  failed 
to  draw 

This  was  especially  so  In  view  of  Mans- 
ntLDS  position  as  Senate  majority  leader 
and  the  background  knowledge  of  this  area 
that  he  has  acquired  through  frequent  visit*. 
There  was  even  a  suspicion  that  he  was 
speaking  with  White  House  sanction  when 
he  quoted  President  Johnson's  comment  on 
De  Gaulle's  neutralization  proposal:  "If  we 
could  have  neutralization  of  Iwth  North  Viet- 
nam and  South  Vietnam  I  am  sure  that 
would  be  considered  sympathetically." 

American  officials  here  made  two  major 
points  to  rebut  a  neutralization  solution : 

1.  The  war  In  South  Vietnam  admittedly  U 
riot  going  well,  and  after  two  changes  of 
government  In  3  months,  political  stability 
Is  lacking  But  the  situation  Is  by  no  means 
hopeless,  and  Vletcong  capabilities  are  still 
limited  The  new  Government  headed  by 
Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh  still  has  to  prove  Itself. 
But.  on  the  other  hand.  It  Is  moving  In  the 
right  direction. 

2.  Neutralization  simply  is  not  possible  ex- 
cept on  Communist  terms,  which  means  sur- 
rendering all  southeast  Asia  to  Chinese  Com- 
munist domination.  Besides.  CommunUt 
North  Vietnam  has  already  made  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  It  will" -not  accept  neu- 
tralization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  adverse 
effects  which  American  suggestions  of 
neutralization  have  had  in  South  Viet- 
nam, damage  has  been  done  elsewhere. 

In  Thailand.  Government  officials  are 
watching  this  country  carefully  to  de- 
termine whether  the  will  of  the  United 
States  to  resist  Communist  aggression  In 
Southeast  Asia  is  wavering.  Any  U.S. 
moves  toward  neutralization  in  South 
Vietnam  are  sure  to  cause  serious  reper- 
cussions in  United  States-Thai  relations. 

We  cannot  give  way — or  appear  to  give 
way — before  the  expansionist  policies  of 
Communist  China.     Instead,   we   must 


make  our  stand  in  Vietnam,  as  long  as 
the  freedom-loving  people  of  that  nation 
ask  our  assistance  In  fighting  commu- 
nism. 

Neutralization  is  no  solution;  neutrali- 
zation means  defeat.  Let  us  not  allow 
fancy  rhetoric  oi  a  narrow  view  of  our 
national  Interest  blind  us  to  that  fact. 

To  me  our  course  in  Vietnam  is  clear. 
We  must  stay  and  assist  the  South  Viet- 
namese defeat  the  Vletcong.  no  matter 
how  long  the  fight,  no  matter  what  the 
commitment  of  resources. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  article 
which  appeared  In  the  Washington  Post 
last  Sunday  written  by  Zbipniew  Brze- 
zlnskl.  noted  expert  on  communism.  Dr. 
Brzezlnskl  presents  cogent  arguments  on 
how  and  why  neutralization  of  South 
V.etnam  would  be  a  U.S.  defeat  and  a 
handover  to  Pelplng: 

"Neutral"  VrrrNAM  a  Chinese  Backyard: 
Noted  Student  of  Communism  Sats  De 
Gaitlle  Suggestion  Would  Be  US  Defeat 
AND  Handover  to  Peiping 

(By  Zblgnlew  Brzezlnskl) 
President  de  Gaulle's  recent  press  confer- 
ence has  had  at  least  one  b-reflt:  It  ►"'S 
forced  us  to  rethink  our  purposes  and  our 
methods  In  southeast  Asia.  Now  *e  have  to 
decide  whether  we  are  going  to  pull  out  of 
South  Vietnam  or  whether  we  will  reaffirm 
our  determination  to  stay. 

Should  we  decide  to  get  out.  we  may  choose 
to  neutralize  South  Vietnam  as  a  transitional 
face-saving  device.  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that 
a  political  realist  like  General  de  Gaulle  had 
any  other  purpose  In  suggesting  it  except  to 
extricate  the  United  States  from  a  region 
which,  as  he  has  stated,  he  considers  to  be 
primarily  a  responsibility  of  China. 

Indeed  I  FtronRly  suspect  that  De  Gaulle 
has  concluded  that  the  United  States  Is 
neither  capable  nor  has  the  will  to  stay  In 
southeast  Asia.  In  keeping  with  his  geo- 
political concepts.  Involving  a  demarcated 
world  dominated  by  several  major  powers,  he 
feels  that  to  stabilize  the  situation  In 
southeast  Asia,  the  area  must  be  handed 
over  to  the  Chinese.  'Neutralization"  Is  a 
gracious  way  of  doing  this. 

DISARMING    APPROACH 

His  approach  bears  a  strtklng  resemblance 
to  his  handling  of  the  Algerian  problem. 
Knowing  full  well  that  neither  the  French 
people  nor  the  French  army  would  swallow 
a  flat  statement  to  the  effect  that  France 
must  abandon  Algeria.  De  Gaulle  sucpess- 
fuUy  obfuscated  the  Issue  by  a  number  of 
misleading  pronouncements  while  steadUy 
edging  toward  the  Evlan  agreement. 

His  suggestion  that  the  United  States  agree 
to  the  neutralization  of  southeast  Asia  Is 
very  much  on  the  same  order.  He  realizes 
that  a  flat  proposal  that  the  United  States 
disavow  Its  previous  commitments  would 
create  a  furor  In  America  and  would  not 
further  hU  objectives.  "Neutralization" 
sounds  more  acceptable. 

Conceivably,  he  Ukes  neutralization  seri- 
ously. In  that  case,  he  Is  unrealistic.  It 
can  be  flatly  stated  that  neutralization  of 
southeast  Asia  is  not  a  politically  viable 
alternative.  In  our  age.  the  only  successful 
cases  of  neutralization  Involve  Finland. 
Austria,  and  Yugoslavia.  In  all  cases,  the 
country  neutralized  rested  between  two 
major  and  cohesive  power  blocs. 


INTERNALLY   VIABLE 

Each  side  realized  that  a  move  against  the 
neutrality  of  the  sUtes  concerned  would 
precipitate  countermoves  from  the  other 
side.  Furthermore,  both  In  the  Austrian  and 
in  the  Finnish  cases,  domestic  Communist 
subversion  had  been  suppressed  by  the  gov- 
ernments concerned.     Hence  there  was  In- 


ternal political  viability  of  the  sort  that 
docs  not  exist  In  South  Vietnam  or.  for  that 
matter,  elsewhere  In  southeast  Asia. 

Tugoelavla  became  neutral  after  having 
been  expelled  from  the  Communist  camp. 
Its  new  neutrality  was  successfully  main- 
tained with  American  aid  and  came  to  be 
stabilized  precisely  because  on  the  one  hand 
Yugoslavia  was  faced  by  a  homogeneous 
Stalinist  bloc  and  on  the  other.  In  Italy  and 
Greece,  by  NATO.  Furthermore.  Tito  was 
in  charge  of  a  united  Communist  state.  He 
did  not  have  a  "South  Yugoslavia"  to  con- 
quer, like  Ho  Chl-mlnh. 

Last  but  not  least,  these  states  were 
neutralized  not  as  a  result  of  Internal  Com- 
munist pressure  and  military  aggression  and 
In  the  wake  of  repeated  American  commit- 
ments to  defend  them,  which  then  had  to  be 
disavowed.  The  very  fact  of  past  American 
commitments  to  defend  southeast  Asia, 
which  now  would  have  to  be  disavowed  for 
the  sake  of  the  so-called  neutralization, 
would  further  weaken  the  conviction  of  the 
parties  Involved  that  their  neutrality  was 
protected  by  the  balanced  antagonism  of  two 
equally  determined  blocs. 

Neutralization  of  South  Vietnam  today, 
even  If  accompanied  by  a  formal  neutraliza- 
tion of  North  Vietnam,  would  be  nothing 
less  than  an  American  defeat.  Furthermore, 
It  would  leave  southeast  Asia  without  any 
countervailing  political  force  to  that  of 
China.  In  effect,  It  would  transform  that 
area  Into  a  Chinese  political  backyard. 

A    ROW    OF    DOMINOS 

As  a  result  It  Is  certain  beyond  question 
that  there  would  be  Immediate  political  In- 
stability In  Thailand,  whose  northeast  Is 
already  exposed  to  Insurgency  and  whose 
politicians  are  already  fearful  that  American 
commitments  are  not  to  be  trusted.  Ma- 
laysia, until  2  years  ago  an  area  of  Commu- 
nist Insurgency,  would  be  certain  to  fall,  and 
the  collapse  of  these  states  would  have  a 
direct  Impact  on  the  present  Insurgency  In 
Burma. 

The  collapse  of  the  small  southeast  Asian 
states  would  not  only  benefit  China  politi- 
cally and  economically  but  It  would  be  likely 
to  have  further  unsettling  effects  on  India 
and  Indonesia.  One  cannot  predict  pre- 
cisely what  would  happen — but  It  Is  clear 
that  stability  Is  not  to  be  sought  through 
neutralization. 

The  thesis  that  the  area  Is  doomed  In- 
evitably to  come  under  Chinese  domina- 
tion simply  Ignores  India,  In  whose  stability 
the  West  has  an  Interest.  It  bears  a  sulking 
resemblance  to  the  argument  made  often  In 
the  late  1940's  to  the  effect  t^at  Euro{>e 
could  not  be  maintained  against  the  powerful 
Russia.  Just  as  the  aggressors  have  been 
contained  In  Europe  and  countervailing 
forces  have  been  developed,  so  In  Asia  the 
Chinese  should  and  can  be  contained, 
thereby  giving  a  breathing  spell  to  the 
emerging  and  developing  nations. 

ANTI-RUSSIAN    POLICY 

There  Is  a  further  dimension  to  all  this. 
The  rapid  expansion  of  Chinese  Influence, 
achieved  primarily  because  In  southeast  Asia 
China  did  persist  In  revolutionary  war  of  the 
sort  which  the  Soviets  had  considered  dan- 
gerous, would  immeasurably  Increase  Chinese 
prestige  within  International  communism 
and  place  the  Soviet  leadership  under  enor- 
mous pressure. 

In  fact,  through  failure  to  resp>ond  we 
would  be  cooperating  In  an  International 
refutation  of  the  Soviet  foreign  policy.  The 
Soviet  leadership.  I  believe,  would  be  tempted 
to  emulate  the  Chinese  example,  since  other- 
wise the  International  Conununlst  movement 
would  be  likely  to  follow  the  Chinese  lead. 
The  effect  of  the  policy  of  neutralization 
would  be  an  escalation  of  International 
tensions. 

One  may  also  add  that  the  loss  of  South 
Vietnam   would    be   likely   to   have   a    very 


negative  imptwit  on  the  American  dcwiestlc 
scene.  It  would  reawaken  extreme  right- 
wing  claims  that  there  has  been  a  new 
betrayal,  and  It  could  result  In  a  new  wave 
of  extremism  In  2  ot  3  years  from  now. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  AMERICAN 
LEGION 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fourth 
annual  American  Legion  Washington 
National  Conference  Is  being  held  this 
week.  National  Commander  of  the 
Legion,  Daniel  F.  Foley,  will  direct  the 
executive  sessions  of  the  1,200  top  legion- 
naires from  54  American  Legion  depart- 
ments. Mr.  Foley,  from  Wabasha, 
Minn.,  is  the  brother  of  Eugene  Foley, 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  and  the  Honorable  John 
Foley,  formerly  a  Member  of  Congress 
from  Maryland.  Mr.  Foley  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  excellent  work  he  has 
performed  In  his  present  capacity  and, 
as  a  tribute  to  this  performance,  he  Is  to 
be  awarded  the  "Lantern  Award"  on 
April  19,  1964.  at  the  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel  in  Boston,  Mass.  This  award, 
which  has  national  significance.  Is  made 
annually  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
and  Is  given  to  one  who  has  made  an 
outstanding  patriotic  contribution  In  his 
particular  field  of  endeavor.  This  will 
be  the  eighth  annual  award  and  each 
year  a  different  occupational  field  Is 
selected.  Past  recipients  Include  Rich- 
ard Cardinal  Cushlng,  House  Speaker 
John  W.  McCormack,  Attorney  General 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  and  J.  Edgar 
Hoover. 

In  attendance  at  this  conference  Is 
Thomas  E.  Abely,  present  Commander 
of  the  American  Legion.  Department  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Abely,  a  constit- 
uent of  mine  from  Canton,  Mass.,  was 
elected  at  the  June  1963  convention  at 
Quincy,  Mass.  His  administration  has 
been  featured  by  a  highly  successful 
seminar  at  Boston  College  in  Legion 
affairs,  the  establ  shment  of  the  first 
department  newspaper,  and  a  memorial 
mass  for  our  late,  beloved  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  at  the  Cathedral  of 
the  Holy  Cross  In  Boston  during  Decem- 
ber 1963.  Commander  Abely,  a  native 
of  Wlnthrop,  Mass.,  was  a  military  intel- 
ligence operative  In  the  U.S.  Army  from 
1943  to  1945.  He  Is  a  graduate  of 
Northeastern  University,  an  employee  of 
Dun  &  Bradstreet  in  Boston  and  has 
made  his  home  in  Canton  since  1941. 
He  was  responsible  for  the  success  of  the 
annual  dinner  for  National  Commander 
Daniel  F.  Foley  held  on  February  29, 
1964.  at  the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel  In 
Boston. 

In  line  with  the  conference  this  week 
and  being  a  Legionnaire,  I  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  American  Legion. 

It  is  safe  to  say,  I  think,  that  the 
American  Legion  and  the  American  way 
of  life  are  closely  tied,  in  many  vital  re- 
spects.  None  more  so,  however,  than  the 


extent  to  which  both  are  inextricably 
tied  to  the  fate,  the  future,  and  the 
progress  of  democracy  Itself. 

We  Americans  have  a  great  deal  to 
take  pride  In  and  a  great  deal  to  be 
thankful  for,  so  far  as  democracy  Is  con- 
cerned. Through  hard  work,  persever- 
ance and  native  intelligence,  we — that  Is 
to  say,  our  ancestors — established  a  re- 
markable Nation  on  this  continent,  ca- 
pable of  surpassing  all  others  in  the 
fields  of  commerce,  industrial  produc- 
tion, and  technological  skills.  In  all 
this,  we  have  every  right  to  pride.  We 
must,  however,  give  additional  credit  to 
sources  other  than  ourselves.  For  we 
have,  In  fact,  been  blessed  with  the 
greatest  of  luck,  in  the  history  of  our 
political  development. 

In  the  first  place,  there  has  never  been 
a  case  In  which  our  political  leaders  have 
sold  us  down  the  river,  for  the  sake  of 
personal  gain.  That  has  been  the  fate 
of  many  republics — not  ours,  however. 
Nor  has  our  military  leadership  ever,  in 
our  history,  moved  to  take  control  of 
the  country.  That  is  another  way  in 
which  democratic-republican  govern- 
ment has  been  killed  off,  time  and  again, 
in  other  lands.  Yet  we.  thank  heaven, 
have  been  spared  that  calamity. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  our  good  for- 
tune in  these  regards.  I  believe,  is  that 
our  Armed  Forces  have  been  so  closely 
identified  with  the  people  themselves. 
That  is  to  say.  there  always  has  been. 
In  our  civilian  population,  a  large  con- 
tingent of  military  veterans  with  the 
power  to  Influence  governmental  policy. 
Not  professional  soldiers,  but  civilians 
with  military  experience,  they  therefore 
can  understand  military  needs  without 
distrusting  democratic  Institutions. 
This  body  of  Americans,  far  from  threat- 
ening the  democratic  fabric  of  American 
life,  have  bolstered  It,  In  every  respect, 
throughout  the  span  of  our  national 
existence. 

It  Is  therefore  an  additional  blessing, 
from  the  national  point  of  view,  that 
American  veterans  have  seen  fit  to  or- 
ganize, the  better  to  serve  their  Interests 
and  the  Interests  of  the  Nation, 
combined. 

As  the  largest  of  veterans  organiza- 
tions, the  American  Legion  has  taken 
the  lead  in  this  regard,  and  In  so  doing 
has  won  for  Itself  a  place  of  high  stand- 
ing In  the  eyes  of  the  American  people 
and  all  other  people  of  good  will  familiar 
with  its  undertakings. 

The  history  of  the  American  Legion, 
from  the  time  of  Its  formation,  in  Paris, 
in  the  year  1919,  through  45  years  of 
peace  and  war,  has  been  one  of  devotion 
to  God  and  country.  In  the  minds  of 
those  who  founded  the  organization, 
were  a  number  of  Ideals,  uppermost  of 
which  were  these: 

First.  Creation  of  a  fraternity  based 
upon  firm  comradeship  bom  of  war  serv- 
ice and  dedicated  to  a  square  deal  for 
all  veterans,  particularly  the  disabled, 
their  widows  and  orphans. 

Second.  National  security  for  Amer- 
ica. Including  a  universal  military  train- 
ing program  for  the  prevention  of  future 
world  conflicts. 

Third.  Promotion  of  a  100-percent 
Americanism    and    the    combating    of 
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commun'sm.  nazlsm.  fascism,  socialism, 
and  all  other  foreign  isms. 

Yes,  those  were  the  prime  goals,  the 
first  objectives;  and  yet,  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time,  many  more  purposes  came 
to  mind  and  many  more  avenues  of  serv- 
ice opened  up  before  the  eyes  of  the  for- 
ward-looking American  Legion  leader- 
ship. Concern  for  the  national  econ- 
omy; concern  for  child  welfare,  the  over- 
all legislative  program  of  Congress,  and 
so  on:  all  became  issues  in  which  the 
American  Legion  took  a  strong  and  vital 
Interest. 

As  a  result,  the  Legion  has  come  to 
stand  as  a  strong  and  able  adviser  and 
consultant  for  all  persons  interested  in 
promoting  the  national  welfare. 

With  the  great  expansion  of  member- 
ship that  followed  the  close  of  World  War 
n  and  the  further  increase  as  a  result  of 
opening  its  ranks  to  honorably  dis- 
charged veterans  who  served  during  the 
Korean  conflict,  the  American  Legion 
looks  forward  to  continuous  useful  con- 
tribution to  American  life.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  shape  its  plans  and  adhere  to 
the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Preamble 
,  to  the  National  Constitution  to  the  end 
that  the  American  Legion  always  may  be 
rightfully  referred  to  as.  "The  best  in- 
surance policy  a  country  ever  had." 
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NEED  FOR   COMPETITIVE   BIDDING 
ON   NAVY   PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to   the  request  of   the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.      WILSON      of      Indiana.      Mr. 
Speaker,    the    prices    paid    for    a    Navy 
rocket     launcher     and     power     supply 
dropped  to  one-third  the  former  price 
when  competitive  bidding  was  recently 
forced.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  former 
noncompetitive    price    of    about    $6,500 
went  all  the  way  down  to  $1,993  when  the 
Navy  was  forced  to  scrap  a  sole  source 
procurement  and  get  competition. 

This  sole  source  cancellation  came 
just  8  days  after  my  first  formal  inquiry 
into  the  case — and  about  7  weeks  after 
I  first  heard  about  the  case  from  a  source 
inside  the  Navy  Department. 

My  Navy  informant  first  alerted  me 
to  this  impending  waste  of  tax  money  in 
early  June  1963.  There  was,  he  said, 
underway  in  the  Navy  Department 
Bureau  of  Weapons  a  purchase  of  a 
rocket  launcher  identified  by  the  tech- 
nical nomenclature  of  LAU-7  and  a 
power  supply  to  activate  it  known  as  the 
PP-2315. 

Past  history  showed  this  equipment  to 
have  been  developed  by  two  manufac- 
turers, I  was  told.  Douglas  Aircraft  Co. 
developed  the  launcher  and  produced 
it.  without  competitive  bidding,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $4,500  each.  The  Benrus  Watch 
Co.  developed  and  produced  the  power 
supply  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,000  each. 
The  development  was  paid  for  by  the 
Government. 

Now.  this  naval  employee  told  me, 
there  was  another  procurement  on  the 


rails  and  ready  to  roU.  But,  he  said, 
there  was  no  need  for  a  sole  source  pro- 
curement. The  Government  had  bought 
and  paid  for  plans  and  specifications. 
There  was  no  great  urgency,  and  it  was 
felt  the  price  would  drop  dramatically  if 
competitive  bidding  were  allowed. 

I  only  wish  I  could  tell  the  Members 
of  the  House  the  name  of  the  individual 
who  came  to  me  with  Information  de- 
signed to  save  the  taxpayers  money.  I 
cannot,  since  this  person  was  guaran- 
teed anonymity  by  me. 

1  could  not  even  tell  the  Navy  the 
identity  because,  as  shall  now  be  shown, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  cooperate  with 
the  Navy  when  such  information 
reached  me  in  the  past  to  no  avail. 

On  November  14.  1963.  I  received  a 
letter  from  Rear  Adm.  Charles  Curtze. 
then  Acting  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ships.  It  referred  to  Information  I  re- 
quested—a request,  incidentally,  that 
stemmed  from  inside  information  re- 
ceived from  the  Navy  Department. 

Admiral  Curtze  s  letter  said,  in  part, 
and  I  quote: 

It  Is  surprising  to  me  that  such  tentative 
planning  Information,  which,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  has  not  been  announced, 
should  be  known  outside  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. 

I  was  impressed  by  Admiral  Curtze's 
letter  and  felt  perhaps  we  could  work 
together  to  clean  up  some  of  the  pro- 
curement abuses  in  the  Navy.  What 
better  course  could  there  be  than  to  work 
together  with  the  head  of  a  bureau?  In 
that  spirit,  I  wrote  Admiral  Curtze  the 
following  letter  on  November  15.  1963: 

Dear  Admiral  Curtzk  :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  November  14.  1983.  and  for  the  In- 
formation transmitted  on  the  AN  SQS  26 
sonar  equipment.  I  am  at  present  studying 
this  documentation,  and  It  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  very  Intriguing  case 

I  was  particularly  Impressed  by  the  last 
sentence  In  your  letter  I  think  If  you  sat 
here  on  Capitol  HIU.  you  would  be  appalled 
more  than  surprised  at  what  Is  going  on  In 
your  command  Admiral  Curtze.  I  do  not 
seek  out  this  Information;  It  seeks  me  out. 
Dedicated  Navy  employees,  who  apparently 
are  fed  up  with  what  goes  on  In  some  of 
your  procurement  sections  and  who  cannot 
stomach  any  more,  call  me  on  the  telephone 
dally  They  tell  me  to  'look  here"  and 
•look  there."  Truly.  If  I  followed  up  every 
lead,  neither  your  offlce  nor  mine  would  get 
anything  else  done 

When  these  calls  come  to  my  attention,  I 
am  always  careful  to  point  out  to  the  caller 
that  the  Navy  has  administrative  remedies 
for  grievances  and  agencies  to  handle  com- 
plaints of  sloppy.  Inefficient  work.  The  re- 
sponses I  get.  I  am  sure,  would  shock  you. 
although  they  have  long  since  failed  to 
shock  me.  They  do.  however,  add  to  a  grow- 
ing disgust  with  some  of  the  purchasing 
policies  of  the  Navy. 

My  study  of  procurement  was  started  over 

2  years  ago.  Frankly.  I  had  no  Idea  of  Just 
how  far  It  would  go  I  fully  expected  to 
find  out  that  the  Navy.  Army,  and  Air  Force 
were  efficient,  orderly  and  frugal  in  buying 
goods  for  our  military  defense.  My  disap- 
pointment has  been  doubled  by  what  I  have 
consistently  uncovered. 

To  demonstrate  my  willingness  to  cooper- 
ate at  all  levels  In  order  to  get  a  more 
efficient,  less  costly  procurement  system,  I 
stand  ready  to  telephone  your  office  the  next 
time  I  get  a  complaint  from  a  Navy  Depart- 
ment employee     I  shall  tell  you  the  name  of 


the  complainant  and  the  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint, but  only  If : 

1.  My  communication  will  be  regarded  by 
you  as  totally  confidential. 

2  I  am  permitted  to  sit  In  on  every  single 
meeting  with  this  Individual. 

3.  I  am  permitted  to  Interrogate  those  who 
are  Involved  in  the  complaint. 

4.  All  answers  and  questions  are  taken 
down  m  writing  so  that  everyone — including 
you  and  me — will  be  on  tbe  record. 

5.  The  identity  of  this  individual  will  be 
protected,  and  this  individual  will  be  pro- 
tected from  reprisals  or  retaliatory  action  In 
the  future. 

6.  The  case  Is  prosecuted  vigorously  ana 
those  In  the  wrong— If  they  are.  Indeed, 
proved  to  be  so — are  given  their  Just  deserts. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Earl  Wilson. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  feel  my  request 
was  unusual.  I  simply  wanted  to  guar- 
antee the  immunity  of  any  Navy  em- 
ployees who,  in  a  genuine  desire  to  be 
helpful,  came  to  me  with  information  on 
procurement  abuses. 

Some  of  my  conditions  were  highly 
negotiable.  In  short,  I  was  trying  to 
be  helpful  and  find  an  avenue  of  mutual 
accord  down  which  the  Navy  could  pro- 
ceed with  me  to  uncover  a  few  polecats 
in  the  woodpile. 

On  December  17,  1963,  I  received  an 
answer  to  my  letter,  this  from  Rear  Adm. 
W.  A.  Brockett,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ships.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert his  letter  at  this  point ; 

MT  EteAB  Mr  Wilson:  In  your  letter  of 
November  15,  1963,  to  Rear  Adm.  Charles  A. 
Curtze,  you  offered  to  tell  "the  name  of  the 
complainant  and  the  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint," the  next  time  you  "get  a  complaint 
from  a  Navy  Department  employee."  Your 
offer  was  subject  to  several  conditions  which 
do  not  appear  feasible  to  me  and  which  I 
cannot  accept 

I  am.  of  course.  Interested  in  learning  of 
any  Improper  practice  within  the  Bureau  of 
Ships,  since  as  Chief  of  Bureau,  I  am  re- 
sponsible for  the  Bureau's  operation.  In  the 
event  you  advise  me  of  a  complaint,  even 
though  anonymous,  as  to  Improper  practice 
within  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  I  will  certainly 
have  such  complaint  Investigated,  with  a 
view  toward  corrective  action. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  A.  BXCCKETT. 


It  should  be  apparent  by  now  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  for  me  to  disclose  my 
sources.  Without  protection  they  would 
not  come  to  me  and  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  valuable  pipeline  of  information  would 
dry  up.  It  also  should  be  apparent  that  a 
Navy  employee  is  taking  his  future  into 
his  own  hands  when  he  says  anything 
that  might  possibly  rock  the  boat. 

Just  such  inside  information  as  I  am 
speaking  about  came  to  me  in  June,  1963. 
My  Informant  said  the  purchase  was  all 
ready,  and  he  predicted  there  could  be  a 
dramatic  savings  achieved  if  someone 
would  act. 

It  took  me  a  period  of  weeks  to  check 
with  technical  sources  in  the  electronics 
industry.  They  told  me,  without  reserva- 
tion, that  the  equipment  could  be  made 
by  any  reliable  manufacturer  and  saw  no 
reason  for  a  continued  sole  source  pur- 
chase by  the  Navy. 

On  July  30,  1963,  I  wrote  the  Navy  to 
start  my  study  of  this  case.  By  this  time 
I  had  been  told  that  the  contract  docu- 
ments were  almost  ready  for  signing.   My 


letter  of  July  30.  1963  to  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Korth  follows: 

Dear  Mb.  SrcRiTAmT:  In  connection  with 
the  LAU-7 (  )  launcher  and  the  PP-2315/ A 
power  supply,  please  advise  me  what  dis- 
position was  made  of  BuWeps  Control  No. 
4770-63  and  4771-63.  Also,  will  you  please 
supply  me  with  a  single  copy  of  each  of  these 
procurement  documents. 

Please  identify  the  BuWeps  engineer  who 
has  cognizance  over  the  procurement  of  this 
equipment,  giving  me  his  name,  rank  or 
grade  and  room  number. 

Also  arrange  to  supply  me  with  a  photo- 
stat copy  of  U.S.  Naval  Ordnance  Test  Sta- 
tion, China  Lake,  Calif.,  memorandum  dated 
May  31,  1963,  from  code  5522  to  code  405 
BuWeps  making  a  report  on  Investigation 
of  PP-2315 /A  power  supply  fall  vires.  Your 
early  attention  to  this  request  will  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Earl  WiLaoN, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Nine  days  later  I  received  my  answer. 
It  answered  my  past  questions  and  told 
me  where  to  look  for  more  information. 
Here  is  the  answer  I  received : 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  This  Is  In  fur- 
ther reply  to  your  letter  of  July  30,  1963,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  In  which  you  re- 
quest certain  Information  on  the  LAU-7  {  ) 
launcher  and  the  PP-2316/A  power  supply. 

The  requests  for  proposals  Issued  under 
our  control  numbers  4770-63  and  4771-63 
have  been  canceled.  A  copy  of  each  Is  at- 
tached   In   accordance   with  your  request. 

Mr.  Lee  Morgan,  GS-14,  room  1W64,  has 
engineering  cognizance  over  the  launcher. 
Mr  William  Burch.  05-14.  room  1W64.  has 
engineering  cognizance  over  the  power  sup- 
ply. It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
procurement  of  these  items  Is  not  handled 
by  the  technically  cognizant  engineers,  but 
rather  by  our  production  and  contracting 
groups.  Mr.  Richard  S.  Chambers  of  our 
Aircraft  Production  Division  is  responsible 
for  establishing  the  requirements  and  Initiat- 
ing the  procurement  action. 

I  am  also  attaching  a  copy  of  the  Naval 
Ordnance  Test  Station.  China  Lake.  Calif., 
memorandum  dated  May  31,  1963,  which  you 
requested. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  T.  Hikes, 
Rear  Admiral,  U.S.  Navy. 
Deputy  Chief.  Bureau  of  Naval  Weapons. 

Prom  close  contacts  in  both  the  elec- 
tronic industry  and  the  Navy.  I  learned 
that,  at  one  time,  a  contract  had  already 
been  given  to  one  of  the  two  sole  source 
firms  for  its  signature.  This  would  not 
have  been  a  binding  contract  until  the 
Navy  had  signed  it  in  any  event,  but  it 
was  quickly  called  back  in  when  the  sole 
source  procurement  was  canceled. 

On  September  26,  1963.  a  competitive 
purchase  plan  was  issued  for  both  of 
these  equipments.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  IFB 
was  so  complicated  that  a  Philadelphia 
lawyer  might  have  to  enlist  the  aid  of 
a  Washington  lawyer  to  understand  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  purchase  could  be  made 
at  a  dramatic  saving  to  the  taxpayer  if 
industry  was  fully  informed.  Seeking 
to  aid  manufacturers  and  to  help  them 
help  prove — again — the  desirability  of 
responsible  competitive  bidding.  I  wrote 
to  the  260  firms  listed  on  the  Navy  De- 
partment bidders  list  for  this  equipment, 
both  transmitting  information  and  ask- 
ing pertinent  questions.  The  informa- 
tion I  sent  was  unclassified  but  was  not 
of  a  generally  circulated  nature. 


On  January  31, 1964,  when  competitive 
bids  were  opened,  the  former  rocket 
launcher  price  of  $4,500  each  paid  under 
noncompetitive  conditions  dropped  to 
$1,040  each,  and  the  former  sole  source 
power  supply  price  of  about  $2,000  each 
went  all  the  way  down  to  $953.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  was  a  bid  for  the 
power  supply  that  was  $100  less,  but  in 
making  the  bid  set  so  complicated,  the 
Navy  made  it  impossible  for  this  bidder 
to  get  the  power  supply  contract.  Thus, 
the  Navy,  thanks  to  its  own  ineflflciency, 
will  still  be  paying  $100  more  for  each 
power  supply  than  really  necessary. 
Here  is  the  transcript  of  bids,  showing 
the  dramatic  results. 


Navy  Purchasing  Offiee,  600-254-84 — opened. 

Jan.  31.  1964— LAU-7.  launcher  -1-PP-23J5 

Power  Unit 

LAU-7,  guided  missile  lavmcher.  to  be  In 
accordance  with  military  specification  MIL- 
L-22520A(Wep)  dated  May  25,  1962,  and  with 
amendment  No.  1.  as  modified  In  the  Invita- 
tion. Quantity  2,612  units,  approximately, 
plus  bids  required  for  approximately  2,092 
units  of  the  PP-2315 /A  power  supply  per 
Mll-P-22621A(Wep)  as  modified,  also  bids  on 
2,558  units  of  the  LAU-7 /A  launcher  Includ- 
ing the  PP-2315/A  pKjwer  supply  as  a  sin- 
gle package  price.  (Prior  awards  LAU- 
7/A  to  Douglas  for  about  250  units  at  $4,500; 
plvis  awards  to  Benrus  for  PP-2315/A  at  an 
approximate  price  of  $2,000 — last  negotiated 
by  NAPI  with  all  materials  Government- 
furnished  to  Benrus  for  $501. 


Lauocber 
LAU-7 


Name  of  firm  bidding  IFB  254-64  and  term-s  offered: 

1    Varo.  Inc..  2201  Walnut  St..  Garland.  Tex.,  D.  R.  Taylor,  general  manager.  Elec- 
tronic Products  Divi.sion,  Broadway  &-6141(214),  submitting  2  setsof  quotations, 

otherwise  unexplained  here.     

Varo's  2d  quotation  under  this  invitation  --- 

2.  Bogue  Electric  Manufacturing  Co.,  100  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Paterson,  N.J.,  W.  L. 
Guttenberg,  vice  president,  dial  201  L.\  .5-2200 

3  Talley  Industries,  Inc.,  455  East   McKellips  Rd.,   Mesa.  Arli.,  telephone  602 

WO  4-2961,  A.  Stamatakis,  vice  president  of  administration - 

4  Mi.s!!ile  Pystems  Corp.  of  Texas,  Emiex  Division,  1000  West  Crosby  Rd.,  Carroll- 

ton,  Teit.,  W.  W.  Upfleld,  vice  pre-sident,  CH  7-1761 - 

5.  Sperry  Fairagut  Co.,  Division  Sperry  Rand,  Bristol,  Tenn.,  Earl  C.  MacCormac, 

vice  president,  works  manager,  phone  61.V968-1151 - - 

6.  W^eston  Instruments  <t  Electronics  Division  of  Daystrom,  Inc.,  Archbald,  Pa., 

M.  8.  Dell'Agelio,  director  of  contracts,  phone  717-876-1500 

7  Nortronics,  Division  of  Northrop  Corp.,  Marine  Equipment  Department,  77  A 

St.,  Needham  Heights.  Mass..  L.  M.  Chattier,  vice  president,  manager,  617- 
44&-0400  .  

8  Hughes  Aircraft  Co..  Aeros^oe  Group,  El  Segimdo  Division,  Post  Office  Box 

90515.  Los  Angeles.  Calif..  E.  M.  Boykin.  vice  president.  213  Orchard  0-1515.. 
8.  Standard  Armament.  Inc.,  631  Allen  Ave.,  Olendale,  Calif.,  Curtis  Correll,  sales 
manager.  Victoria  fr-1314 

Raytheon  Co..  Lexington,  Mass.,  J.  G.  Stobo,  vice  president,  OM  Missile  Systems 

Division,  phone  617-862-6600,  making  2  quotations... 

Raytheon's  2d  quotation  here... 

Consolidated  Diesel  Electric  Corp.,  880  Canal  St.,  Stamford,  Conn.,  203-326-2261, 
J.  I.  Davis,  vice  president .^---- 

And  other  bids:  Burton  Manufacturing  Co..  Linochine,  Emerson,  Arvin,  Ent- 
whistle,  Benrus  at  $2,112.R4  and  $1,345.24;  and  others  from  Electronic  Specialty, 
Edo,  Allied  Ordnance.  Westinphouse,  Midway.  .Model,  Bendix  Red  Bank. 
General  Electric.  ITT  San  Fernando,  Sargent  Fletcher,  Decitron,  and  more. 
One  interesting  figure  Is  the  $873  power  supply  bid  from  Burton:  Burton  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  7922  Haskell  Ave.,  Van  Nuys,  Calif.,  91406,  M.  N.  Lompart, 
president,  telephone  213-781-8910 


Power  unit 
PP-2315/A 


10. 


11. 


$1,040.00 
1.058.00 

1, 297. 00 

1, 301.  70 

1, 479. 69 

1, 510.  30 

1,535.00 

1,545.80 

1, 569. 00 

1,585.22 

1, 687. 00 
1,851.00 

1, 810. 00 


1. 849. 00 


$963.00 
970.00 

1, 450. 00 

1. 457. 81 

1, 490.  38 

1.248.89 

1.170.00 

1.404.20 

1.181.00 

1,638.25 

1.448.00 
1.611.00 

1,445.00 


873.00 


Speaking  again  of  the  low  bids,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  price  dropped  to  less  than 
one-third  the  sole-source  price  when 
competitive  bidding  was  forced.  It  is  a 
sad  testimony  to  the  economy  and  eflB- 
ciency  of  the  Navy  that  this  economy 
had  to  be  forced  and  prodded,  however. 

The  only  way  to  control  the  cost  of 
Government  is  by  dealing  in  specifics,  by 
naming  people,  dates,  places,  and  items. 
The  President  prefers  to  control  the  cost 
01  Government  by  turning  the  lights  off 
in  the  White  House.  I  think  it  can  best 
be  done  by  turning  the  lights  on  the 
waste  in  the  Defense  Department  so  the 
people  can  see  the  finagling  that  squan- 
ders their  tax  dollars. 

In  that  regard,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
person  who  had  the  sole-source  tracks 
laid  out  for  this  rocket  launcher  be 
identified.  His  name  is  Richard  Cham- 
bers, and  he  is  in  the  Navy's  Aircraft 
Production  Division.  He  is  the  man 
chiefly  responsible  for  this  Navy-made 
mess. 

It  was  Chambers  who  had  this  buy  set 
up  to  go  sole  source  in  the  first  place  and 
who  would  have  wasted  225  percent  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  but  for  the  fact 
that  someone  looked  over  his  shoulder. 
As  I  have  said,  there  was  information 
that  the  contracts  were  already  drawn 
up  before  I  made  my  first  formal  inquiry, 


although  I  will  not  be  surprised  if  this 
is  denied. 

It  was  Chambers  who  caused  to  be  is- 
sued such  a  complicated  bid  document. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  Inefficiency 
and  slipshod  work  that  has  been  going  on 
unchecked  for  years  under  the  sacred- 
cow  protection  of  national  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  but  for  information  given 
me  from  inside  Navy,  and  but  for  help 
from  the  electronic  industry,  here  is 
another  case  where  the  taxpayers'  pocket 
would  have  been  picked  and  more  tax 
dollars  flushed  down  the  drain. 

This  is  just  another  polecat  chased 
out  of  the  woodpile.  There  are  thou- 
sands more,  enough  for  all  Members  of 
Congress,  if  they  could  only  find  time  to 
spend  on  the  project. 


FEDERAL  TAX   ON   GAMBLERS   A 
BIG  FLOP 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Si)eaker,  after  12  long 
years,  we  find  that  the  1951  Federal  tax 
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on  gamblers  is  still  a  big  flop.  This  tax 
has  failed  miserably  not  only  as  a  rev- 
enue producer  but  as  a  gambling  stopper 

as  well. 

When  Congress  Imposed  this  $50  stamp 
and  10  percent  tax,  which  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1958  interpreted  as  govern- 
mental recognition  of  gambling  in  the 
United  States,  it  was  then  believed  that  it 
would  pump  into  our  Treasury  at  least 
$400  million  a  year  based  on  estimates 
that  the  gamblers'  annual  take  was  $4 
billion  a  year.  ,„   ,  „ 

The  sad  story  is  that  after  12  full 
years,  gamblers  have  paid  into  the  cof- 
fers of  our  Treasury  only  $86.9  million 
out  of  their  multibillion-doUar  illicit 
earnings.  This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  $5 
billion  which  Uncle  Sam  should  have  col- 
lected since  1952  under  the  old  estimates 
of  gamblers'  earnings.  Further  proof 
that  this  law  is  a  farce  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  only  about  10,000  persons 
have  admitted  being  gamblers  by  buying 
their  stamps  and  paying  their  Federal 
wagering  tax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  reports  from  the  McClel- 
lan  committee  show  that  gambling  In 
this  country  has  grown  into  a  $10  bil- 
lion a  year  tax-free  monopoly  from 
which  the  underworld  crime  syndicates 
line  their  filthy  pockets  with  $10  billion 
a  year.  Now.  if  this  Federal  wagering 
tax  was  at  all  effective  It  would  pump 
into  our  Treasury  at  least  $1  billion  a 
year.    The  results  show  otherwise. 

It  is  very  difBcult,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
our  American  taxpayers  to  understand 
the  double  role  played  by  our  Govern- 
ment. While  we  assxime  a  sanctlmoni- 
o\is  attitude  about  gambling,  we  tax 
gamblers,  gambling  winnings,  and  admis- 
sions to  racetracks  and  yet  refuse  to  ac- 
cept the  obvious. 

If  we  stopped  all  of  this  doubletalk 
hypocrisy  and  really  faced  the  fiscal  facts 
of  life  and  if  we  recognized  the  normal 
gambling  spirit  of  the  American  people 
and  capitalized  on  it  through  a  national 
lottery,  we  would  wot  only  help  solve  the 
ever-growing  gambling  problem  in  the 
United  States  but  we  would  also  trans- 
fer at  least*$10  billion  a  year  from  the 
imderworld  into  our  own  Treasury — for 
the  public  benefit. 

What  are  we  waiting  for? 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


March  S 


URGE  RATIFICATION  OF  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  HalpernI  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  a  dozen  years  have  passed  since 
the  Senate  was  asked  to  confer  its  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  the  convention  on 
the  prevention  and  punishment  of  the 
crime  of  genocide.  I  rise  again  to  ap- 
peal that  the  United  States  commit  it- 
self internationally  to  what  has  long 
been  principle  and  law  in  this  country. 

This  is  a  vital  matter  that  should  no 
longer  be  delayed.  I  urge  that  the  sense 
of  this  House  be  expressed  in  support 
of  Senate  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  by  adoption  of  my  resolu- 
tion— House  Resolution  591. 

Sixty -seven  states  have  now  ratified 
and  acceded  to  the  treaty   provisions. 


The  Government  of  the  United  States, 
along  with  20  other  nations,  signed  the 
convention  2  days  after  It  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  on  December  9,  1948. 
It  came  into  force  on  January  12.  1951. 
as  between  ratifying  states. 

The  intent  of  this  agreement  is  un- 
ambiguous. The  contracting  parties, 
confirming  that  genocide  is  a  crime  both 
in  peace  and  war.  undertake  to  prevent 
and  punish  it.  Article  I  de^nes  genocide 
as  the  intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or  part, 
a  national,  ethnical,  racial,  or  religious 
group. 

Acts  within  the  context  of  the  defini- 
tion are.  killing  members  of  the  group; 
causing  serious  bodily  or  mental  harm 
to  members  of  the  group;  deliberately 
inflicting  on  the  group  conditions  of  life 
calculated  to  bring  about  its  physical 
destruction  in  whole  or  in  part;  impos- 
ing measures  intended  to  prevent  births 
within  the  group;  forcibly  transferring 
children  of  the  group  to  another  group. 
Conspiracy,  public  and  direct  incite- 
ment, and  the  attempt  to  commit  geno- 
cide are  punishable. 

It  must  be  recognized.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  bulk  of  the  offenses  associated 
with  genocide  are  already  punishable 
under  our  criminal  law.  Our  undertak- 
ing under  this  treaty  would  not  funda- 
mentally create  new  law. 

At  the  hearings  held  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  early  1950.  some  per- 
sons of  the  legal  community  leveled  a 
stanch  and.  at  times,  impassioned  at- 
tack. First,  let  me  say  that  I  am  not 
against  this  Nation  undertaking  inter- 
national commitments.  Much  of  the 
criticism  resulted  from  a  faulty  inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty's  provisions.  Op- 
ponents claimed  that  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention would  abrogate  constitutional 
and  sovereign  rights. 

I  cannot  agree.  For  the  most  part,  we 
are  merely  giving  International  sanctity 
to  nationally  recognized  crimes.  We  are 
extending  the  law  created  at  Nuremberg 
to  cover  acts  committed  during  peace- 
time. We  are  attempting  to  prevent, 
forever,  the  wholesale  slaughter  of 
himian  beings. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  heard  a  few 
respected  authorities  claim  that  under 
this  agreement,  the  United  States  obli- 
gates itself  to  intervene  wherever  the 
practice  of  genocide  may  arise.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth, 
though  I  am  not  personally  rejecting  the 
value  of  such  a  provision.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  language  of  the  treaty  does 
not  authorize  a  unilateral  guarantee. 
The  form  of  Implementation  is  clearly 
laid  down  and  restrictive. 

Article  6  provides  that  domestic  courts 
shall  exercise  primary  jurisdiction.  An 
international  tribunal  may  be  estab- 
lished, at  some  later  date  and  with  the 
agreement  of  the  contracting  parties. 
It  would  be  highly  desirable  for  an  in- 
ternational court  to  try  offenders  of  in- 
ternational law,  but  I  doubt  very  much 
that  the  ratifying  powers  will  ever  con- 
sent to  this  procedure,  considering  their 
historical  reluctance  to  grant  the  World 
Court,  and  other  InstitMtlons.  appro- 
priate authority. 


Concerning  the  fulfillment  of  the 
treaty's  commitment,  disputes  between 
contracting  parties  with  regard  to  acta 
of  genocide,  and  State  responsibility, 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice.  That  Is  to  say.  another 
State  can  allege  before  the  International 
Court  that  an  act  of  genocide  has  been 
committed  by  some  other  state. 

Although  national  courts  have  juris- 
diction to  prosecute  cases  occurring  with- 
in their  national  borders,  the  Hague 
Court  can  entertain  complaints  entered 
by  one  state  against  another. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  about  this. 
International  tribunals  of  one  sort  or 
another  have  been  deciding  interna- 
tional disputes  since  the  17th  century. 
If  we  undertake  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  to  prevent  and 
punish  the  crime  of  genocide,  then  there 
should  be  no  reason  to  fear  the  proper 
execution  of  that  undertaking.  History 
teaches  us  that  most  agreements  are  but 
scraps  of  paper  unless  there  Is  estab- 
lished, by  mutual  consent,  adequate 
machinery  for  Implementation. 

Concern  has  also  been  voiced  that 
this  agreement  could  be  used  by  other 
nations  to  interfere,  vocally  or  otherwise, 
in  our  racial  situation. 

This  covenant  has  nothing  to  do  with 
racial  or  minority  discrimination.  It 
does  not  aim  at  the  denial  of  human 
rights  to  Individuals.  It  relates  ex- 
clusively to  mass  extermination,  the  in- 
tent to  destroy  thousands  of  people  pre- 
cisely because  of  their  race,  national 
origin,  or  religion. 

Nothing  like  this  has  ever  occurred  in 
this  country.  In  fact,  our  constitutional 
system  makes  it  quite  impossible. 

Moreover,  genocide  Is  characteris- 
tically incited,  condoned,  or  directed  by 
governments,  and  not  by  Individuals 
acting  on  their  own. 

There  are  others  who  have  contested 
that  the  Genocide  Treaty  will  Impose  a 
great  new  body  of  law,  and  that  this 
encumbrance  will  complicate  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government  under  the  Constitution. 
The  States  will  allegedly  be  deprived  of 
a  vast  field  of  criminal  jurisprudence. 
We  all  know  that  Federal  and  State 
courts  exercise  concurrent  jurisdiction 
In  many  areas  of  criminal  law.  Just  be- 
cause a  new  offense  has  been  added  to 
the  relatively  small  list  of  international 
wrongs  does  not  mean  State  a^^thority  is 
diminished. 

Constitutionally,  the  courts  of  this  Na- 
tion are  obligated  to  enforce  interna- 
tional law.  The  law  of  nations  is  part 
of  our  law.  Treaties  duly  signed  and 
ratified  according  to  our  constitutional 
procedures  become  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.  The  power  to  define  and 
punish  offenses  rests  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  both 
customary  and  conventional  interna- 
tional law  is  adopted  into  the  system  of 
jurisprudence.  This,  of  course.  Is  essen- 
tial for  the  proper  conduct  of  foreign 
relations. 
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The  Genocide  Convention  carries  the 
proviso  that  States  will  enact  legislation 
providing  for  effective  penalties  for  per- 
sons guilty  of  genocide  acts.  This  Is  a 
necessary  article  of  Implementation. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  attempted  to  re- 
fute the  most  common  objections  raised 
against  the  Genocide  Convention.  There 
are  some  people  of  isolationist  persuasion 
who  have  read  things  into  this  treaty 
which  are  not  there.  Fear  and  igno- 
rance are  at  the  root  of  their  folly. 

This  Nation  cannot  in  good  conscience 
stand  for  international  norms  of 
morality  and  good  will,  and  then  reject 
this  treaty.  Its  provisions  are  in  perfect 
concert  with  the  principles  of  law  and 
justice  which  lie  at  the  base  of  our  way 
of  life. 

Is  it  realistic  for  our  citizens  to  fear 
the  application  of  an  international  un- 
dertaking of  this  nature?  Certainly  not. 
If  any  nation  possesses  a  record  clean  of 
wholesale,  arbitrary  coercion,  that  na- 
tion is  the  United  States. 

It  should  be  the  declared  purpose  of 
this  Government  to  further  the  cause  of 
International  law.  The  need  for  preserv- 
ing and  extending  a  body  of  law,  appli- 
cable to  all  States,  is  even  more  pressing 
today  as  the  past  colonial  possessions 
enter  the  family  of  nations  as  equals. 
We  must  do  all  in  our  power  to  spare 
them  the  errors  and  atrocities  of  a 
former  period. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  security  and 
peace  of  the  free  world  does  not  merely 
depend  upon  blunt  military  strength. 
It  will  likewise  depend  upon  our  ability 
to  exert  a  worldwide  compliance  with 
well-established  customary,  and  codified, 
law.  The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
Itself,  which  outlaws  force  and  threats  of 
force.  Is  an  all-Important  cornerstone  of 
this  developing  law. 

The  Genocide  Convention  contributes 
to  the  growth  of  universal  legal  practice. 
I  do  not  shy  away  from  the  obligations 
which  this  might  entail.  Sovereignty  Is 
not  surrendered  In  freely  agreeing  to 
comply  with  a  set  of  generally  accepted 
rules.  Government  Is  In  itself  a  com- 
plex of  commitments.  And  in  the  act  of 
deciding  to  observe  certain  rules,  we  are 
Intrinsically  exercising  the  sovereign  pre- 
rogative. 

I  ask.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  Nation 
join  with  others  in  condemning  the  mon- 
strous crime  of  genocide.  Surely  this 
should  not  overly  tax  our  prejudices,  our 
sensitivities,  our  imperfections. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations should  reopen  hearings  on  the 
Genocide  Convention  forthwith.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  this  matter  long 
and  serious  thought.  With  your  per- 
mission. I  am  appending  the  oflBcial  text 
of  the  treaty  to  my  remarks,  so  that 
Members  may  read  the  document  at 
their  leisure. 

T«XT  OF  THi  Convention  on  Genocide 
The  contracting  parties. 
Having  considered  the  declaration  made  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
In  Its  Resolution  96(1)  and  dated  December 
11.  1946.  that  genocide  is  a  crime  under  in- 
ternational law,  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
alms  of  the  ITnlted  Nations  and  condemned 
by  the  civilized  world: 

Recognizing  that  at  all  periods  of  history 
genocide  has  Inflicted  great  losses  on  human- 
ity; and 

Being  convinced  that,  In  order  to  liberate 
mankind  from  such  an  odious  scourge,  Inter- 
national cooperation  Is  required; 
Hereby  agree  as  hereinafter  provided. 


Article  I:  The  Contracting  Parties  confirm 
that  genocide,  whether  committed  in  time 
of  peace  or  In  time  of  war.  is  a  crime  under 
International  law  which  they  \indertake  to 
prevent  and  to  punish. 

Article  II:  In  the  present  Convention, 
genocide  means  any  of  the  following  acts 
committed  with  Intent  to  destroy.  In  whole 
or  in  part,  a  national,  ethnical,  racial  or  re- 
ligious group  as  such : 

(a)  Killing  members  of  the  group; 

(b)  Causing  serious  bodily  or  mental  harm 
to  members  of  the  group; 

(c)  Deliberately  inflicting  on  the  group 
conditions  of  life  calculated  to  bring  about 
Its  physlclal  destruction  In  whole  or  in  part; 

(d)  Imposing  measures  Intended  to  pre- 
vent births  within  the  group; 

(e)  Forcibly  transferring  children  of  the 
group  to  another  group. 

Article  III:  The  following  acts  shall  be 
punishable : 

(a)  Genocide; 

(b)  Conspiracy  to  commit  genocide; 

(c)  Direct  and  public  Incitement  to  com- 
mit genocide; 

(d)  Attempt  to  commit  genocide; 

(e)  Complicity  In  genocide. 

Article  IV :  Persons  committing  genocide  or 
any  of  the  other  acts  eniunerated  In  Article 
in  shall  be  punished,  whether  they  are  con- 
stitutionally responsible  rvilers,  public  offi- 
cials, or  private  Individuals. 

Article  V:  The  contracting  parties  under- 
take to  enact,  in  accordance  with  their  re- 
sponsive constitutions,  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the 
present  Convention  and.  In  particular,  to 
provide  effective  penalties  for  persons  guilty 
of  genocide  or  any  of  the  other  acts  enu- 
merated in  Article  III. 

Article  VI:  Persons  charged  with  genocide 
or  any  of  the  other  acts  enumerated  In 
Article  in  shall  be  tried  by  a  competent 
tribunal  of  the  State  In  the  territory  of 
which  the  act  was  committed,  or  by  such 
International  penal  tribunal  as  may  have 
jurisdiction  with  respect  to  tho^e  contracting 
parties  which  shall  have  accepted  Its  Juris- 
diction. 

Article  vn:  Genocide  and  the  other  acta 
enumerated  in  Article  ni  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  p)olltlcal  crimes  for  the  purpose  of 
extradition. 

The  contracting  parties  pledge  themselves 
In  such  cases  to  grant  extradition  In  accord- 
ance with  their  laws  and  treet'es  In  force. 

Article  Vin:  Any  contracting  party  may 
call  upon  the  competent  organs  of  the  United 
Nations  to  take  such  action  under  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  as  they  con- 
sider appropriate  for  the  prevention  and 
suppression  of  acta  of  genocide  or  any  of 
the  other  acts  enumerated  in  Article  HI. 

Article  IX:  Disputes  between  the  contract- 
ing parties  relitlng  to  the  Interpretation, 
application  or  fulflllment  of  the  present  Con- 
vention, including  those  relating  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  State  for  genocide  or 
any  of  the  other  acts  enumerated  in  Article 
m.  shall  be  submitted  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  at  the  request  of  any  of  the 
I>artle8  to  the  dispute. 

Article  X:  The  present  Convention,  of 
which  the  Chinese,  English,  French.  Russian, 
and  Spanish  texts  are  equally  authentic, 
shall  bear  the  date  of  December  9,  1948. 

Article  XI:  The  present  Convention  shall 
be  open  until  December  31,  1949,  for  Flgna- 
ture  on  behalf  of  any  member  of  the  United 
Nations  and  of  any  nonmember  State  to 
which  an  invitation  to  sign  has  been  ad- 
dressed by  the  General  Assembly. 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified, 
and  the  instruments  of  ratification  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  Secretary -General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

After  January  1,  1950,  the  present  Con- 
vention may  be  acceded  to  on  behalf  of  any 
member  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  any 
nonmember  State  which  has  received  an  In- 
vitation as  aforesaid. 


Inslxuments  of  accession  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  Secretary -General  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Article  xn:  Any  contracting  party  may  at 
any  time,  by  notification  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations,  ex- 
tend the  application  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion to  all  or  any  of  the  territories  for  the 
conduct  of  whose  foreign  relations  that  con- 
tracting party  is  responsible. 

Article  xni:  On  the  day  when  the  first 
twenty  instruments  of  ratification  or  acces- 
sion have  been  deposited,  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral shall  draw  up  a  proces-verbal  and  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  It  to  each  member  of  the 
United  Nations  and  to  each  of  the  nonmem- 
ber states  contemplated  in  Article  XI. 

The  present  Convention  shall  come  into 
force  on  the  90th  day  following  the  date  of 
deposit  of  the  20th  Instrument  of  ratification 
or  accession. 

Any  ratification  or  accession  effected  sub- 
sequent to  the  latter  date  shall  become  ef- 
fective on  the  90th  day  following  the  deposit 
of  the  instrument  of  ratification  or  accession. 
Article  xrV:  The  present  Convention  shall 
remain  in  effect  for  a  period  of  10  years  as 
from  the  date  of  its  coming  Into  force. 

It  shall  thereafter  remain  in  force  for  suc- 
cessive periods  of  5  years  for  such  contract- 
ing parties  as  have  not  denounced  it  at  least 
6  months  before  the  expiration  of  the  cur- 
rent period. 

Denunciation  shall  be  effected  by  a  writ- 
ten notification  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  XV:  If.  as  a  result  of  denuncia- 
tions, the  niunber  of  parties  to  the  present 
Convention  should  become  less  than  sjiteen. 
the  Convention  shall  cease  to  be  In  force 
from  the  date  on  which  the  last  of  these  de- 
nunciations shall  become  effective. 

Article  XVI:  A  request  for  the  revision  of 
the  present  Convention  may  be  made  at  any 
time  by  any  contracting  party  by  means  of 
a  notiflcatlon  in  writing  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  General. 

The  General  Assembly  shall  decide  upon 
the  steps,  if  any.  to  be  taken  in  respect  of 
such  request. 

Article  XVII:  The  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  shall  notify  all  members  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  nonmember 
States  contemplated  in  Article  XI  of  the 
following : 

(a»  Signatures,  ratifications  and  acces- 
sions received  In  accordance  with  Article  XI; 

(b)  Notifications  received  in  accordance 
with  Article  XH; 

(c)  The  date  upon  which  the  present  con- 
vention comes  into  force  In  accordance  with 
Article  XIII; 

(d)  Denunciations  received  In  accordance 
vsnth  Article  XTV; 

(e)  The  abrogation  of  the  Convention  in 
accordance  with  Article  XV; 

(f)  Notifications  received  in  awxiordance 
with  Article  XVI. 

Article  XVni:  The  original  of  the  present 
Convention  shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  United  Nations. 

A  certified  copy  of  the  Convention  shall  be 
transmitted  to  all  members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  to  the  nonmember  States  con- 
templated In  Article  XI. 

Article  xrx:  The  present  Convention  shall 
be  registered  by  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations  on  the  date  of  Its  coming 
Into  force. 


BULGARIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bul- 
garians are  perhaps  the  best  fighters 
among  aU  of  the  rugged  peoples  of  the 
Balkans;  their  checkered  history  proves 
that  they  always  are  ready  to  make  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. 

They  have  played  a  prominent  part 
In  the  turbulent  history  of  southeastern 
Europe  During  the  Middle  Ages  they 
had  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  flour- 
ishing states  in  the  region,  a  nation  which 
wielded  tremendous  influence.  Late  in 
the  14th  century  the  Ottoman  Turks  in- 
vaded the  Balkans  and  subdued  all  of 
the  peoples  there.  Bulgaria  was  one  of 
those  brought  under  the  rule  of  the  sul- 
tans. 

Prom   1396  on— for  nearly  flve  cen- 
turies—the indomitable  Bulgarians  did 
everything  in  their  power  to  oust  the 
Ottoman  overlords  from  their  homeland. 
Time  and  again,  particularly  in  the  late 
18th  and  early  19th  centuries,  they  staged 
revolts  in  the  hope  of  freeing  themselves. 
Unfortunately,  all  of  their  efforts  ended 
in  the  loss  of  many  thousands  of  inno- 
cent lives.    But  the  Bulgarians  were  un- 
dismayed by  their  failures  and  continued 
the  seemingly  endless  struggle.    As  the 
Greeks  and  Serbians  secured  their  free- 
dom early  in  the  19th  century.  Bulgari- 
ans were  encouraged  by   their  success 
and  fought  the  Turks  with  greater  deter- 
mination.   Convinced  of  the  rlghtness  of 
their  cause,  they  vowed  to  be  free  from 
tyranny.    Their  first  good  chance  came 
in  the  1870's. 

The  year  1875  was  a  year  of  terrible 
turmoil  in  the  Balkans:  peoples  still  un- 
der the  domination  of  the  Turks  were 
Increasingly  troublesome  to  them.    The 
Bulgarians  were  heading  the  movement. 
The  issue  attracted  the  attention  of  Eu- 
rope,  and  the   statesmen  of  the  great 
powers,  including  Russia,  showed  a  keen 
concern  for  their  fate.     Czarlst  Russia 
in  particular  was  apprehensive  of  the 
dread  danger  threatening  the  Balkans 
and  was  prepared  to  fight  in  their  be- 
half.   In  the  following  year— 1876 — the 
Turks,  anxious  to  teach  a  lesson  to  those 
rebelling  against  their  rule,  massacred 
many  thousands  of  the  Bulgarians ;  some 
say    as    many    as    20.000.      This    event 
aroused  the  great  powers  and  spurred 
them  on  to  further  Involvement  In  the 
Balkan   political  struggle.     The   entire 
diplomatic     machinery    of     the     great 
powers  was  put  in  motion  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restraining  the  Ottoman  sultan 
and  securing  some  measure  of  liberty 
for  the  Bulgarians.     But  the  obstinate 
Sultan  remained  unconvinced:   he  was 
unwilling  to  even  listen  to  them.  Though 
it  seemed  that  the  issue  might  have  to 
be  decided  by  force,  the  powers,  as  a 
group,  proved  unwilling  to  go  that  far. 

Russia  alone,  among  the  great  powers, 
was  prepared  to  do  this.  After  several 
months  of  abortive  deliberations,  confer- 
ences, and  negotiations,  when  it  was  clear 
that  no  united  action  would  be  taken. 
Russia  took  the  matter  into  her  own 
hands  by  declaring  war  in  the  spring  of 
1877  on  Turkey. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  this  was 
one  of  the  few  wars  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  czarist  Russia  waged  ostensibly 
for  the  good  of  other  people.    However 


one  may  look  at  it.  it  was  that  war  which 
freed  the  Bulgarian  people  from  the 
Ottoman  Turks.  Early  in  1878.  when 
there  was  no  doubt  about  the  outcome, 
when,  in  fact,  the  RussiJUi  forces  were 
within  sight  of  Constantinople,  the  Turks 
sued  for  peace.  On  March  3  of  that 
year  a  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  at  San  Stefano.  a  suburb  of  the 
Tvurkish  capital. 

This  treaty  provided  for  the  separation 
of  Bulgaria  from  the  Ottoman  Empire 
and   the   creation   of    a   new   Bulgaria 
within  its  historic  boundaries.     Subse- 
quently, however,  this  treaty  was  mod- 
ified  and— under  pressure   from  Great 
Britain— It  was  altered  to  provide  a  much 
smaller  nation  which  was  still  to  be  under 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  lor  many 
more  years.    But  that  historic  March  3. 
the  day  of  the  signature  of  the  treaty 
of  San  Stefano  between  Russia  and  Tur- 
key marks  the  birth  of  modern  Bulgaria 
and  the  freedom  of  the  Bulgarian  people. 
Many  world-shaking  events  have  taken 
place  since  1878,  and  the  fate  of  the  Bul- 
garian people  has  often  been  thrown  into 
the  whirlpool  of  world  politics.     They 
were  involved,  much  against  their  will, 
in  the  First  World  War.     Being  on  the 
losing  side,  they  suffered  heavily.    Dur- 
ing  the   interwar  years   they   did  well 
under  their  own  government  as  masters 
of  their  own  destiny. 

Today  Bulgaria,  the  once  free  home 
of  a  free  people,  is  a  large  Communist- 
dominated  prison  camp  for  its  inhabi- 
tants. There  they  suffer  under  Commu- 
nist tyranny  and  cherish  the  hope  that 
they  will  regain  their  freedom.  On  the 
observance  of  their  liberation  day  we  all 
join  with  them  in  that  hope. 


INCOME  TAX  CUT 

Mr  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Focarty]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday.  President  Johnson,  flanked 
by  congressional  leaders,  signed  the  in- 
come tax  cut  just  6  hours  after  the  Con- 
gress had  acted. 

The  President  called  the  tax  cut  an 
"expression  of  faith  in  our  system  of  free 
enterprise — a  reliance  on  private  rather 
than  more  Government  spending."  In 
his  tax  bill  statement  he  said: 

We  could  have  choeen  to  stimulate  the 
economy  through  a  higher  level  of  Govern- 
ment spending.  Instead  we  chose  tax  re- 
duction— and  at  the  same  time  we  reduced 
Government  spending. 

He  continued,  and  I  quote: 

If  American  enterprise  responds  to  this 
new  opportunity  with  Increased  Investment 
and  expansion  •  •  •  then  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  not  have  to  do  for  the  economy 
what  the  economy  should  do  for  Itaelf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ink  was  scarcely  dry 

on  the  bill  the  President  signed  when  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  was  informed  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  appro- 
priate $90  million  if  the  city  would  sub- 


stitute the  Federal  Government  f<w  pri- 
vate enterprise.  ,^  ^^  _* 
Here  is  what  happened:  The  Depart- 
ment of  Water  and  Power  of  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles,  after  serious  consideration 
of  all  factors  Involved,  and  basing  its 
judgment  upon  a  study  made  by  a  world- 
famous  engineering  firm,  had  negoUated 
an  agreement  with  a  private  company  to 
wheel  power  without  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  from  Bonneville  Dam  to  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles.  This  private  com- 
pany would  not  buy  or  sell;  it  would 
simply  wheel  the  power.  A  letter  of  in- 
tent was  signed  by  the  Department  of 
Water  and  Power  of  the  City  of  Los  Ange- 
les and  by  this  private  company. 

Thursday.  February  27.  1964,  the  de- 
partment of  water  and  power  reversed 
its  action.  It  was  stated  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  erect  this  line 
at  a  cost  of  $90  million  and  that  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles  should  place  its  reliance 
not  upon  private  enterprise  but  upon 
the  Federal  Government. 

Here  you  have  the  spectacle  of  the 
Federal  Government  saying,  in  effect: 

We  will  put  this  burden  on  the  backs  of 
the  taxpayers  if  you  will  reverse  your  weU- 
consldered  buslneas  arrangement  with  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

This  action  is  a  complete  reversal  of 
the  President's  expression  of  faith  in  our 
system  of  free  enterprise  and  a  reliance 
on  private  rather  than  more  Govern- 
ment spending.  It  would  establish  such 
a  precedent  for  public  spending  that  it 
would  make  a  mockery  of  the  President's 
attempt  to  stimulate  our  economy. 

Let  us  support  the  President's  program 
and  let  the  word  go  out  to  the  country 
that  we  of  this  Congress  mean  to  sup- 
port the  President's  plan  for  stimulating 
the  economy  by  private  spending. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 
Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  WaggonnxkI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  Irom 
North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  article  which  was  quoted  frequently 
during  the  recent  debate  on  the  so- 
called  civil  rights  bill  was  one  by  Edward 
F.  Cummerford.  of  the  New  York  bar. 
"Civil  Rights  and  Civil  Wrongs." 

The  Shreveport  Journal  recently 
printed  excerpts  from  that  article  in  an 
excellent  editorial  "Must  America  Ac- 
cept the  Terrible  'Equality'  of  Slavery?" 
which  I  commend  to  all  Members  and 
particularly  the  Members  of  the  other 
body  as  they  begin  considering  this 
unconstitutional  bill. 

Must  Ambwca  Accept  the  Teeribu: 
"EQUALrrT"  or  Slavery? 

Are  the  people  of  America  about  to  lose 
the  cherished  liberty  for  which  their  Pound- 
ing Fathers  fought  and  died? 

Is  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  about 
to  plunge  the  people  of  this  great  Nation 
Into  the  terrible  "equality"  that  U  slavery? 

These  are  questions  raised  by  Edward  P 
Cummerford.  of  the  New  York  bar  In  an 
article.    "Civil    RlghU    and    Civil    Wrongs." 


appearing    In    the    February    Issue    of    the 
American  Bar  Association  Journal. 

"While  no  decent  person  will  defend  racial 
or  religious  hate,"  Kir.  Cummerford  writes, 
"It  does  not  follow  that  every  possible  action 
taken  to  eliminate  them  la  either  good  or 
necessary." 

Indeed,  he  argues,  the  drive  to  wipe  out 
so-called  discrimination  and  bias  may  ulti- 
mately lead  to  the  destruction  of  Individual 
liberty. 

With  the  most  punitive  civil  rights  legis- 
lation In  the  history  of  America  now  being 
pushed  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Cummerford's 
acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  the  men 
and  women  of  America  stand  In  danger  of 
being  reduced  "to  the  level  of  deh\unanlzed 
automations,"  as  In  George  Orwell's  novel. 
"Nineteen  Eighty-Pour,"  Is  prophetically 
ominous. 

"In  general."  Mr.  Cummerford  writes,  "na- 
tions lose  their  freedom  In  one  of  two  ways. 
The  first  Is  by  violence,  either  from  within 
or  from  without;  bombs,  machlneguns,  and 
the  like  do  the  job.  The  second  Is  far  more 
subtle  and  insidious;  this  Is  the  slow,  grad- 
iial  process  of  evolution.  By  stages,  freedom 
Is  chipped  away  and  so  gradually  that  few 
are  aware  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  process 
until  It  Is,  perhaps,  too  late.  As  each  little 
bit  of  freedom  Is  taken  away,  the  highest 
and  noblest  motives  are  given  and  the  'best 
people'  In  the  land  give  their  wholehearted 
approval.  Their  Intentions  may  be  of  the 
very  best,  but  of  such  Is  the  greatest  super- 
highway of  them  all  constructed." 

Citing  regional  antlblas  laws  which 
have  been  used  In  various  sections  of  the 
country  to  Impose  the  will  of  a  minority 
upon  the  people  as  a  whole,  Mr.  Cummerford 
suggests  that  such  a  pattern  soon  will  be  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  United  States  If  the 
pending  Federal  civil  rights  legislation  Is 
enacted. 

Under  the  regional  laws.  Mr.  Cummerford 
points  out.  discrimination  Is  usually  out- 
lawed In  such  areas  as  employment,  housing, 
public  accommodations  and  resorts,  public 
transportation,  and  sometimes  education. 
About  half  the  States,  and  some  municipali- 
ties, now  have  such  laws,  many  with  en- 
forcing agencies. 

"Invariably,"  lix.  Cununerford  says,  "these 
agencies  begin  their  work  In  an  unobtrusive 
manner  but  with  the  passage  of  time  they 
often  become  Increasingly  aggressive,  seek- 
ing more  powers,  asking  broader  areas  In 
which  to  operate,  and  harsher  punitive  meas- 
ures for  alleged  offenders.  Some  have  stated 
very  candidly  that  if  enough  complaints  are 
not  filed  to  keep  them  busy,  they  will  go 
out  searching  for  examples  of  bias.  Fre- 
quently, they  query  employers  as  to  the 
proportions  of  races  and  creeds  In  their  em- 
ploy; they  scrutinize  employment  applica- 
tions to  see  If  there  are  any  questions 
deemed  discriminatory;  they  scan  advertising 
by  hotels  and  resorts  to  ferret  out  language 
that  might  be  a  subtle  cloak  for  bias.  These 
commissions.  In  short,  seem  to  view  their 
scope  as  ever  widening." 

Mr.  Cununerford,  who  has  practiced  law  In 
New  York  City  since  194«  and  who  received 
his  education  at  Pordhara  University,  con- 
tinues as  follows: 

"Almost  with  each  passing  day,  new  and 
strange  events  are  reported  In  coruiectlon 
with  the  inexorable  drive  to  wipe  out  bias. 
Private  property  is  seized  and  held  by  mobe; 
sit-in  demonstrations  are  conducted  In  State 
capltol  buildings,  city  halls,  board  of  edu- 
cation properties,  and  the  like. 

"Racial  pressure  groups  dictate  to  private 
employers  what  the  racial  makeup  or  their 
payrolls  shall  be.  and  to  school  boards  what 
the  racial  makeup  of  the  student  body  shall 
be.  Crude  pressure  Is  exerted  against  pri- 
vate clubs  -because  of  their  membership 
policies,  and  threats  are  heard  to  abolish 
them  altogether. 

"What  Is  most  distressing  about  an  of 
this  Is  that  those  elements  In  the  community 


which  should  be  the  most  responsible — the 
press,  the  clergy,  educators — yea,  even  the 
bench  and  bar — view  these  examples  of  mob 
action  as  something  good,  and  even  give 
them  their  full  support  and  encouragement. 
Onie  cannot  avoid  wondering  If  they  have 
reflected  on  the  proposition  that  If  a  mob 
can  take  over  a  limch  counter  because  it  dis- 
likes the  policies  prevailing  within.  It  can. 
by  the  same  token,  take  over  a  church  or  a 
publishing  plant  or  a  university  which  has 
Incurred  its  displeasure." 

Noting  that  "new  and  strange  concepts 
are  being  Infused"  Into  the  American  system 
of  jurisprudence,  Mr.  Cummerford  observes, 
"What  Is  more  alarming  Is  that  they  are 
being  accepted,  passively  and  unquestioning - 
ly  by  most  of  oiu  populace.  Liberty  Is  being 
subordinated  to  'equality.'  A  type  of  abso- 
lute egalltarlanlsm  riding  roughshod  over 
personal  privacy  and  Individual  freedom  has 
become  the  order  of  the  day.  Matters  that 
formerly  were  well  within  the  realm  of  per- 
sonal choice  and  decision  are  now  branded 
as  criminal  or  tortious,  with  the  punitive 
police  power  of  Government  standing  by. 
Private  business  and  social  dealings  now 
must  contend  with  the  Government  as  an 
uninvited  third  party,  overseeing  and  check- 
ing what  private  citizens  do  and  even  how 
and  what  they  think." 

In  a  warning  which  should  strike  to  the 
hearts  of  all  free  men  and  women  In  Amer- 
ica, now  that  our  very  liberty  Is  at  stake 
In  the  Halls  of  Congress.  Bidr.  Cummerford 
declares : 

"When  bureaucrats  not  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple can  warn  us  to  obey  the  'spirit'  of  laws 
or  face  penalties;  when  a  Federal  district 
Judge  can  sit  as  the  absolute  overseer  of  a 
local  community's  affairs;  when  school- 
teachers are  muzzled  and  coerced;  when  our 
citizens  cease  to  be  free  Individuals  and  be- 
come merely  'ethnic  groups'  to  be  manipu- 
lated according  to  some  sociological  dictum; 
when  our  law  and  our  courts  become  mere- 
ly the  extensions  of  the  sociologists'  work- 
shops; when  Government  can  Invade  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men  to  search  out  their 
subtlest  motivations  and  Innermost 
thoughts;  when  all  of  these  things  come  to 
pass  In  our  land  of  the  free.  It  Is  high  time 
we  ask  ourselves  Just  where  we  are  headed. 
"The  most  significant  recent  developments 
center  on  proposed  Federal  legislation  In  this 
field.  If  such  laws  were  to  be  enacted  the 
National  Government  would  be  given  Juris- 
diction and  powers  In  areas  never  previously 
regarded  as  coming  within  Its  ambit.  The 
erosion  of  State  and  local  authority  would  be 
tremendously   accelerated. 

"The  hour  Is  late.  We  may  be,  even  now. 
In  the  twilight  of  our  liberty,  standing  on 
the  very  threshold  of  the  type  of  era  en- 
visioned by  Orwell.  When  liberty  Is  taken 
from  some.  It  tends  ultimately  to  fade  for 
all.  When  that  dreadful  day  arrives  there 
no  longer  will  be  any  need  to  argue  about 
discrimination  for  we  shall  all  be  Joined 
together  in  the  terrible  equality  that  Is 
slavery." 

The  American  Bar  Association  Journal 
deserves  much  credit  for  presenting  Mr. 
Ctunmerford's  scholarly  warning  against  the 
dangers  confronting  American  citizens  to- 
day m  the  Infamous  civil  rights  legislation 
pending  In  the  Senate. 

Americans  In  all  walks  of  life — lawyers, 
ministers,  educators,  businessmen.  Indus- 
trialists, bankers,  laborers,  and  housewives — 
should  fiood  the  Senate  with  protests. 

It  should  be  the  prayerful  hope  of  all 
citizens  that  we  should  be  spared  the  terror 
of  a  police  state  such  as  that  embodied  In 
the  clvU  rights  bill. 


from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  irom. 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
my  distinguished  colleague  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Senator  Kenneth  Keating,  proposed 
a  comprehensive  study  and  Investigation 
of  the  adequacy  of  the  draft. 

Mr.  Keating's  bill  would  authorize  a 
definitive  investigation,  by  both  civilians 
and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  of 
problems  concerning  the  draft.  Mr. 
Keating  was  joined  by  several  other  Sen- 
ators, Including  Senator  Jacob  Javits,  in 
the  introduction  of  his  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  long  felt  that  our 
draft  laws  need  serious  study  and  I 
heartily  support  Senator  Keating's  idea. 
We  need  a  review  of  our  use  of  manpow- 
er, and  we  need  to  know  how  the  draft 
fits  in  with  our  educational  and  mili- 
tary needs  In  future  years. 

Last  year,  I  supported  a  proposal  to 
reduce  the  draft  extension  to  2  years, 
from  the  present  4.  I  felt  adoption  of 
the  amendment  would  force  a  review  of 
the  current  situation. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  similar 
to  the  one  proposed  by  Senator  Keating 
In  the  Senate.  I  urge  my  coUesigues  to 
give  it  their  careful  consideration. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  REVIEW  THE 
DRAFT 

Mr.    NELSEN.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


FOREIGN    POLICY— THE    RISKS    OF 
IRRESOLUTION 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker, 
American  foreign  policy  is  giving  the  im- 
pression to  the  world  that  the  United 
States  is  weak  and  uncertain  of  its  goals. 
While  our  foreign  policy  must  be  flexible 
to  meet  changing  situations  around  the 
world,  there  is  a  big  difference  between 
flexibility  and  indecisive  leadership. 

On  policies  toward  South  Vietnam  and 
trade  with  Communist  nations,  the 
United  States  has  made  conflicting 
statements  and  taken  contradictory 
stands  that  have  encouraged  a  feeling 
around  the  world  that  the  United  States 
is  weak,  f  Noticed  by  the  Communist 
world,  this  indecisiveness  of  American 
foreign  policy  strategy  is  stimulating 
Communist  subversion  and  aggression 
throughout  the  far  corners  of  the  world. 

The  tragic  lessons  of  the  past  must 
not  be  forgotten.  Lack  of  U.S.  firm- 
ness in  dealing  with  world  affairs 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  many  countries 
to  communism  immediately  after  World 
War  n.  Last  May,  in  Milford,  N.H.,  I 
emphasized  these  thoughts  as  follows : 

We  mvist  not  let  our  aspirations  for  peace 
be  Interpreted,  as  they  have  In  the  past,  as 
weakness.  Nor  can  we  permit  firmneas  to 
develop  into  unbridled  belligerency.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  expressed  this  well.  "We 
should  speak  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick." 
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If  we  are  to  preserve  peace,  we  must  maintain 
a  posture  of  unquestionable  strength  and 
firmness  History  shows  clearly  that  weak- 
ness and  indecision  Invite  attack  and  lead  to 
war. 


I  would  like  to  call  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  an  editorial.  "The  Risks  of  Ir- 
resoluUon."  which  appeared  in  the 
March  2.  Wall  Street  Journal  which 
echoes  the  thoughts  of  my  Milford 
speech.  It  is  a  thoughtful  and  penetrat- 
ing analysis  and  deserving  of  careful 
and  concerned  consideration. 

The  Risks  or  Irresolution 
With  commiinlsm  presenting  a  variety  of 
faces  today,  It  la  natural  and  necessary  for 
U  S  policy  to  be  flexible  It  also  Inevitable 
that  the  attempted  ilexlblllty  should  pro- 
duce considerable  confusion. 

Nettled  by  criticism  of  seemingly  contra- 
dictory policies.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  has 
undertaken  to  clarify  Government  thinking. 
There  are  three  main  objectives,  he  said  In 
a  speech  last  week:  To  prevent  the  Conunu- 
nlsts  from  extending  their  domain  and  maJte 
It  tough  for  them  to  try.  to  achieve  agree- 
ments which  might  reduce  the  danger  of 
war  and  to  encourage  evolution  within  the 
OommunUt  world  toward  national  inde- 
pendence and  open  societies. 

This  means  a  sterner  policy  toward  Cuba 
and  Red  China  than  toward  Soviet  Russia 
at  the  moment.  It  means  one  attitude  to- 
ward Yugoslavia,  not  formally  part  of  the 
Soviet  bloc,  and  another  attitude  toward 
Czechoslovakia.  It  means  a  favorable  re- 
sponse to  a  Rumania  beginning  to  want  more 
contacts  with  the  West.  It  means  force  to 
try  to  prevent  the  Communists  from  extend- 
ing their  domain  In  southeast  Asia. 

To  some  critics,  the  objectives  are  mu- 
tually inconsistent  and  the  upshot  close  to 
appeasement.  But  a  good  many  people.  o\^- 
selves  Included,  would  not  quarrel  with  the 
obJecUves;  after  all.  International  commu- 
nism Is  In  disarray,  and  It  makes  sense  to 
exploit  It  whUe  resisting  aggrandizement. 
What  bothers  a  lot  of  people  Is  that  the 
implementation  of  the  policies  often  seems 
inept  or  worse. 

So   we  are   tough   with   Castros  Cuba  at 
least  In  an  economic  sense.     But  the  policy 
.  hasn't   evicted    the   Soviet    arms   and    men. 
Nor  has  It  kept  Cuba  from  selling  a  lot  of 
sugar   m  the  world  and  thus  being  able  to 
make  trade  deals  with  our  allies.     The  piti- 
ful U.S.  exercises  In  retaliation  against  those 
allies  only  make  the  Government  look  fool- 
ish. 
The  greatest  power  on  earth  should  have 
.>•  had    the    skill    to   prevent   or   cut    out    this 
cancer  and  stop  it  from  spreading  through 
the  hemisphere.    That  Is  not  only  hindsight; 
many  have  been  saying  It  all  along.    As  It  to. 
Cuban  policy  violates  the  first  objective  cited 
by  Mr.  Rusk:   the  CommunlsU  emphatically 
have    extended    their    domain,    smack    up 
against  the  United  States. 

Vietnam  U  another  sad  case  of  per- 
formance falling  far  below  policy  Year  by 
year  we  have  been  drifting  deeper  and  deeper 
into  this  ugly  war  without.  It  now  seems 
plain,  ever  having  a  realistic  strategic  plan 
for  winning  It — even  In  the  limited  sense  of 
causing  the  Red  guerrillas  to  cease  their 
attacks. 

The  result  Is  that  the  United  States  U  said 
to  be  confronted  now  with  the  choice  of 
pulling  out  or  expanding  the  war  to  North 
Vietnam.  Yet  so  Irresolute  has  our  effort 
thus  far  appeared  that  the  talk  of  tougher 
tactics  Isn't  especially  convincing  to  the 
enemy  The  Kremlin.  In  one  of  Its  better 
flights  of  hypocrisy,  feels  free  to  solemnly 
warn  the  United  States  against  any  such  ac- 
tion. 

Admittedly  a  decision  to  carry  the  war 
closer  to  the  enemy  would  be  a  grave  one. 
It  risks  Intervention  by  the  Red  Chinese  and 


perhaps  by  Russia  as  well.  It  could  cost 
many  more  American  lives.  For  logistical 
and  other  reasons.  It  might  not  be  success- 
ful. Given  the  Indifference  of  many  South 
Vietnamese.  It  may  not  be  worth  It;  with- 
drawal might  prove  the  better  part  of  wU- 
dom.  But  at  least  attacking  the  enemy's 
privileged    sanctuary    would    be    something 

decUlve  ,    .  ,,. 

What  Is  Intolerable  U  a  strategy  of  drift. 
What  is  incredible  Is  that  the  United  States 
has  managed  to  create  such  an  Impression 
of  weakness  that  the  Communists,  whether 
In  Latin  America  or  southeast  Asia,  figure 
they  can  pursue  their  aggressions  with  Im- 
punity. _.       ., 

That  U  the  crux  of  the  matter.  The  dis- 
unity In  the  Communist  world  Is  far  more 
the  result  of  lU  Internal  contradictions  than 
any  exploiting  we  have  done.  The  agree- 
ments we  have  made  with  the  Communists 
have  not  perceptibly  advanced  peace:  they 
are  still  on  the  warpath,  busily  extending 
their  domain. 

And  a  major  reason  the  U.S.  objectives 
arent  being  reached  Is  that  fiexlblUty  too 
frequently  looks  like  flabblness. 


THE    REPUBLICANS    OFFER    SMALL 
BUSINESS    FULL    COMPENSATION 
UNDER     URBAN     RENEWAl^THE 
ADMINISTRATION    OFFERS    ONLY 
A  CONSOLATION  PRIZE 
Mr.    NELSEN.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  WidnallI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
publican housing  and  urban  renewal  bill 
offers  small  business  full  compensation 
for  firms  forced  to  relocate,  whereas  the 
administration  housing  and  urban  re- 
newal bill  offers  only  a  consolation  prize 
to  small  business  firms  forced  to  relo- 
cate.   The  difference  between  the  Re- 
publican approach  and  the  administra- 
tion approach  are  deep  and  striking. 

In  a  statement  presented  to  the 
Special  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business 
called  on  the  Congress  to  provide  just 
compensation  to  business  firms  forced  to 
relocate  because  of  the  Federal  urban 
renewal  and  housing  program  and  other 
Government  construction  projects. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  I 
shall  include  the  significant  statement 
of  this  matter  which  was  presented  to 
the  House  Special  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee by  George  J.  Burger.  Jr..  assistant 
to  C.  Wilson  Harder,  president  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  This  is  the  first  nationwide 
survey  made  by  a  national  small  busi- 
ness organization.  It  covered  4.020  In- 
dependent businessmen  in  46  cities  in 
34  States.  The  survey  was  made  at  the 
request  of  Henry  Krevor.  chief  counsel. 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Real  Property 
Acquisition.  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works 

The  findings  in  the  survey  show  that 
there  is  support  for  liberalized  compen- 
sation, however,  it  extends  only  to 
tangible  items  like  machinery,  equip- 
ment, fixtures,  and  moving  costs  which 
are  readily  verifiable.    It  Is  most  Impor- 


tant to  note  that  the  survey  shows  lit- 
tle support  for  payments  for  intangible 
items  such  as  living  costs,  and  lost  in- 
come which  are  not  so  easily  verifiable. 
The  Republican  housing  and  urban  re- 
newal bill— H.R.   9771.  H.R.   9772.  HR. 
9785   H.R.  9955.  and  S.  2566— providing, 
as  it  does,  for  full  compensation  pay- 
ments in  eminent  domain  proceedings, 
concerns  itself  with  the  tangible  items 
called  for  in  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business  survey.    The  ad- 
ministration housing  and  urban  renewal 
bill    however,  offers  only  a  $1,500  con- 
solation prize  to  these  businesses  unable 
to  relocate  in  a  years  time.    Because  of 
the  intangible  nature  of  this  payment, 
which  would  go  to  displacees  whether  it 
was  needed  or  not.  60  percent  of  those 
interviewed  in  the  survey  oppose  pay- 
ment of  compensation  to  displacees  un- 
able to  relocate  if  that  is  the  only  ground 
for  awarding  compensation. 

It  is  clear  that  small  businessmen  are 
more  Interested  In  continuing  in  busi- 
ness than  in  existing  on  a  dole.     Two 
other  findings  of  the  survey  were:  first, 
there  Is  a  great  need  for  improved  In- 
formational procedures  for  the  benefit 
of  firms  affected  by  these  programs;  and 
second,  there  is  a  need  for  major  im- 
provement in  the  laws  and  procedures 
involved  In  these  Federal  urban  renewal 
and  housing  programs.    The  Republican 
housing  and  urban  renewal  bill  meets 
these  needs  squarely  by  improving  these 
laws    and    procedures,    particularly    In 
terms  of  just  compensation  to  small  in- 
dependent businesses  forced  to  relocate 
from  an  urban  renewal  project  area,  and 
includes     requirements     to     aid     small 
independent      businessmen       for      the 
very  first  time  In  any  major  housing  and 
urban   renewal   legislation.     Such   just 
compensation  should  have  been  provided 
from  the  very  beginning,  for  it  Is  most 
unfair  that  small  and  independent  busi- 
ness Is  being  forced  to  bear  the  major 
costs  of  these  housing  and  urban  renewal 
programs. 

It  111  behooves  this  or  any  other  ad- 
ministration to  make  propaganda 
speeches  about  deep  concern  felt  for  the 
Nations  4y2  million  small  Independent 
businessmen,  and  woo  them  during  elec- 
tion years,  and  then  pay  only  part  of  the 
real  value  of  property  taken  from  them 
under  eminent  domain  proceedings  dur- 
ing the  course  of  Federal  urban  renewal 
projects,  and  other  Government  con- 
struction projects. 

It  Is  significant  that  this  vitally  Im- 
portant survey  conducted  by  the  Nation- 
al Federation  of  Independent  Business 
reached  many  of  the  same  conclusions 
of  an  Independent  study  made  by  Brown 
University,  which  was  financed  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  I  would 
call  your  attention  to  the  comment  by 
Dr.  Basil  G.  Zlmmer.  professor  of  sociol- 
ogy at  Brown  University  and  the  author 
of  the  study  to  which  I  refer.  Dr.  Zim- 
mer  has  written  me  saying : 

I  feel  that  It  U  a  shame — act\ially  almost 
a  disgrace— that  the  Federal  Government 
would  continue  to  spend  millions  of  dollMs 
on  urban  renewal  without  providing  signifi- 
cant funds  for  objective  outside  appraisals 
of  the  consequences  of  these  programs. 
There  are  few  problems  In  modern  American 
society  more  in  need  of  research. 


I  find  It  both  Incomprehensible  and 
unconscionable  that  this  administration 
resists  and  Ignores  such  an  Independent 
and  significant  study  as  the  one  made 
by  the  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business,  as  well  as  a  study  such  as 
that  made  by  Brown  University  which 
was  paid  for  by  tax  funds. 

I  Include  the  statement  by  George  J. 
Burger.  Jr.,  assistant  to  C.  Wilson  Hard- 
er, president  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business,  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues  and  In  the 
hope  that  President  Johnson  and  the  ad- 
ministration housing  officials  will  give  it 
a  thorough  study. 

Statement  or  George  J.  Btntcrat,  Jr., 
Assistant  to  the  PREsmENT,  National 
Federation  or  Independent  Business, 
Subcommittee  on  Housing.  House  Com- 
mittxx  on  Banking  and  Currency 

AOIQUACT  of  COMPIN8ATION  PAID  TO  FIRMS 
FORCED  TO  RKLOCATI  OPERATIONS  DUE  TO 
GOVERNMENT    CONSTRUCTION   PROJECTS 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  federa- 
tion, I  am  pleased  to  present  to  your  sub- 
committee this  analysis  of  the  sxirvey  which 
we  made  last  year  on  the  above  Indicated 
subject  among  a  representative  cross  section 
of  federation  members. 

First,  however,  let  us  make  one  point 
crystal  clear:  While  this  analysis  presents 
the  considered  opinion  of  many  of  our  mem- 
bers on  the  problems  Involved  In  forced  busi- 
ness relocations,  and  details  majiy  Individual 
experiences.  It  does  not  determine  the  posi- 
tion of  the  federation  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion. Such  determination  is  made  only 
through  mandate  polls.  We  have  not  polled 
our  members  on  the  various  bills  before  your 
subcommittee,  and  therefore  can  be  neither 
for  nor  against  any  of  them. 

We  do  believe,  however,  that  the  opinions 
expressed  In  this  analysis  of  our  svu-vey.  and 
the  experiences  reported,  will  materially  as- 
sist the  members  of  your  subcommittee  in 
making  decisions  on  the  bills  before  you. 
when  and  where  necessary. 

We  made  this  survey  during  July  of  1963, 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Henry  Krevor.  chief 
counsel.  Select  Subcommittee  on  Real  Prop- 
erty Acquisition,  House  Conunlttee  on  Public 
Works.  The  questions  asked  were  based  on  a 
series  of  proposed  queries  which  Mr.  Krevor 
furnished  to  us. 

To  keep  this  survey,  which  was  a  special 
project,  within  manageable  proportions,  we 
limited  coverage  to  4,020  of  our  then  195,000 
members.  Selection  of  areas  covered  (46 
cities  In  34  States),  was  based  on  a  list  of 
cities,  submitted  by  Mr.  Krevor,  cities  which 
had  eltlher  recently  undergone  urban  re- 
newal projects  oc  were  in  the  formative 
stages  of  one  of  these  projects.  It  was  based 
also  on  geographical  considerations.  Mem- 
bers covered  were  located  In  all  parts  of  the 
Nation  (Introductory  section  of  report — 
copy  available  at  our  Washington,  D.C., 
offices,  Washington  Building) . 

The  listing  of  occupations  of  the  511  fed- 
eration members  who  responded  to  the 
survey  (pp.  2-6  of  the  report)  shows  we 
achieved  a  true  cross  section  of  our  own 
membership,  which  in  turn  is  a  true  cross 
section  of  all  American  smaller,  Independent 
business  and  professional  people. 

The  fact  that  our  coverage  was  limited  to 
cities  involved  in  urban  renewal  indicates 
replies  were  from  knowledgeable  people. 
The  fact  that  among  our  respondents  were 
those  who  had  been  compelled  to  move  and 
had  completed  their  moves,  those  who  were 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  having  to  relo- 
cate, those  left  behind  in  fringe  areas,  and 
those  whose  operations  bad  not  been  dis- 
turbed Indicates  that  a  balance  was  achieved 
between  what  might  be  called  special  in- 
terest and  general  public  interest.     Actual 


signed  copies  of  the  responses  luderlylng 
this  survey  are.  available  for  yoxir  subcom- 
mittee's inspection  at  our  Washington,  D.C., 
offices.  And  now  to  the  survey : 
I 
It  is  quickly  apparent  that  Independents 
Involved  In  these  projects  have  not  been,  and 
are  not  being,  fully  conpensated  for  their 
losses,  and  that  the  projects  are  very  costly 
to  them. 

For  instance,  of  the  28  reporting  members 
who  were  forced  to  move  due  to  urban  re- 
newal project,  26  (23  of  them  from  inside 
the  construction  area,  2  from  outside  the 
areas)  gave  details  of  their  experiences.  Of 
this  number: 

Ninety  percent  reported  having  to  spend 
sums  ranging  from  $360  to  $175,000  for  re- 
modeling or  otherwise  rehabilitating  their 
new  properties. 

Eighty-four  percent  reported  additional 
costs  for  purchase  of  replacement  properties 
(sums  Involved  ranged  from  $6,000  to  $60,- 
000),  and  for  new  rentals  (costs  of  which 
represented  Increases  ranging  from  $60  to 
$250  more  per  month). 

Sixty-three  percent  reported  having  to 
undertake  additional  expenses  (above  nor- 
mal advertising,  promotions,  etc.)  to  rees- 
tablish their  operations,  in  sums  ranging 
from  $300  to.  In  one  case,  $175,000. 

Forty-eight  percent  reported  losses  In 
value  of  furniture,  fixtures,  and  equipment, 
ranging  from  $500  to  $10,000.  for  which  they 
were  not  compensated  and  which  they  could 
not  move. 

Forty -four  percent  reported  having  had  to 
spend  sums  ranging  from  $175  to  $60,000  in 
addition  to  allowances  made,  for  their  costs 
of  moving  to  new  locations. 

Twenty-four  percent  reported  losses  rang- 
ing from  $200  to  $2,000  for  which  they  were 
not  compensated  in  value  of  furnitxire,  fix- 
tures, and  machinery  which  they  were  able 
to  move  to  their  new  locations. 

Despite  these  costs,  84  percent  said  that 
the  amount  of  compensation  received  had 
not  compelled  them  to  retrench.  One  in- 
dependent, however,  reported  having  had  to 
close  down  following  relocation,  and  here  is 
his  story  In  brief: 

"Truck  service  company  located  outside 
the  construction  area.  Moving  expenses  did 
not  exceed  Government  allowances.  Rented 
property  at  old  location,  and  did  not  indi- 
cate any  Increase  In  rent  cost  at  new  loca- 
tion. Suffered  no  loss  in  value  of  furniture, 
machinery,  fixtures  able  to  move  to  new  lo- 
cation. Business  income  decreased  $5,0(X) 
since  relocation.     Forced  to  liquidate." 

Interestingly,  32  percent  expect  their  in- 
comes to  decrease  in  amounts  ranging  from 
$2,000  to  $20,000  a  year  in  their  new  loca- 
tions, while  60  percent  expect  their  income 
either  to  remain  the  same  or  increase  (In 
amounts  ranging  from  $2,000  to  $50.000) . 

Seventy-six  percent  reported  being  able 
either  to  find  the  financing  needed  for  their 
moves,  from  external  sources  or  Internally. 
Sixteen  percent  said  they  had  not  been  able 
to  secure  all  the  financing  they  needed. 

Next,  of  the  26  reporting  members  who 
were  faced  with  the  prospect  of  having  to 
move — 20  gave  details  of  their  expectations, 
2  (their  stories  later)  are  being  forced  to 
close  down,  and  4  gave  no  details. 

Eighty-five  percent  expect  to  pay  more  for 
their  new  property  (In  sums  ranging  from 
$10,000  to  $50,000)  and  to  pay  more  rent  than 
presently  In  their  new  locations  (In  sums 
$75  to  $300  monthly). 

Sixty-five  percent  anticipate  additional  ex- 
penses ( above  normal  advertising,  other  pro- 
motions, etc.)  ranging  from  $475  to  $15,000 
In  reestablishing  their  operations. 

Fifty  percent  expect  to  have  to  expend 
sums  ranging  from  $1,000  to  $40,000  to  re- 
model or  rehabilitate  their  new  properties. 

Fifty  percent  expect  to  suffer  losses  for 
which  they  will  not  be  compensated,  ranging 
frcxn  $500  to  $10,000,  in  the  value  of  furni- 


ture, machinery,  fixtures,  and  other  equip- 
ment which  they  will  not  be  able  to  move  to 
their  new  locations. 

Thirty-five  percent  expect  to  suffer  losses 
for  which  they  will  not  be  compensated, 
ranging  between  $250  and  $2,000.  In  the 
value  of  furniture,  machinery,  fixtures,  and 
other  equipment  they  will  be  able  to  move 
to  their  new  locations. 

Thirty  percent  wticlpate  moving  costs 
at>ove  their  allowances  ranging  between  $500 
and  $5,000. 

Twenty-five  percent  say  that  the  amount  of 
compensation  received  from  Government  wUl 
cause  them  to  retrench  operations  (35  per- 
cent take  the  view  they  will  not  be  forced  to 
retrench) . 

Interestingly.  50  percent  expect  their  In- 
comes to  Increase  In  their  new  locations  (30 
percent  expect  a  decrease),  while  35  percent 
do  not  expect  the  need  to  relocate  to  force 
them  to  close  down. 

Perhaps  significantly,  there  were  a  much 
greater  number  of  answers  In  the  "I  don't 
know"  category  among  firms  facing  the  pros- 
pects of  moving  than  among  the  firms  who 
had  moved.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  projects  in  their  areas  hadn't  ma- 
tured sufficiently.  On  the  other  hand.  It  may 
have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  Informational 
services  in  connection  with  these  projects 
are  not  as  effective  as  they  should  be.  In 
this  connection,  one  businessman  observed: 
"Advance  information  for  proper  planning 
seems  to  be  the  most  Important  phase  of 
this  problem.  Government  projects  do  not 
start  overnight.  An  orderly  readjustment 
would  be  less  expensive  and  possibly  advan- 
tageous for  many  businesses.  Time  lost  in 
controversy  over  values  could  exceed  the 
value   of  compensations  received." 

Now  as  to  the  two  firms  who  are  being 
forced  to  close  down: 

The  first  is  a  motel  located  on  a  road  that 
is  being  bypassed  by  a  new  superhighway. 
Briefly  Its  story  is  as  follows : 

"Located  outside  planned  construction 
area.  Estimates  $150,000  moving  expenses 
not  compensated  by  Government.  Owns 
property :  estimates  would  be  required  to  pay 
$45,000  more  for  new  property  than  will  re- 
ceive for  old  property.  Estimates  $76,000 
loss  in  value  of  furniture,  machinery,  fix- 
tures and  other  equipment  that  might  move 
to  new  location.  Estimates  $65,000  loss  in 
value  of  furniture,  machinery,  fixtures  and 
other  equipment  that  could  not  move  to  new 
location.  Expects  relocation  to  decrease  his 
Income.  Estimates  would  have  to  spend 
$150,000  In  remodeling  at  new  location.  Es- 
timates would  have  to  spend  additional  $30,- 
000  to  reestablish  operation.  States  will 
have  to  close  down  operation  becaxise  of  re- 
quirement to  relocate,  at  loss  of  $15,000  a 
year. 

"(Note. — ^Thls  motel  located  on  road  that 
wUl  be  closed  down  in  favor  of  a  new  super- 
>  highway.)" 

The  second  is  a  public  warehouse.  Brlefiy, 
Its  story  is  as  follows : 

"Business  liquidated.  Building  has  been 
on  highway  plans,  shown  to  public  for  9 
years.  Since  business  involved  public  ware- 
housing the  condemnation  publicity  hurt 
the  trade,  since  the  public  normally  expects 
acquisition  in  2  or  3  years.  Firm's  Income 
went  down  rapidly  due  to  publicity.  Its 
final  low  income  was  the  main  factor  used 
against  It  when  It  demanded  a  fair  price 
(which,  the  former  operator  said.  'We  did 
not  get')." 

Of  the  25  firms  located  in  the  fringe  area, 
60  percent  (chlefiy  in  retail  service  trades) 
reported  losses  in  Income  ranging  from 
$2,000  a  year  to  a  fiat  $100,000  (some  put  It  in 
percentages  ranging  from  5  to  20  percent) 
28  percent  reported  their  Incomes  un- 
changed, 8  percent  said  It  was  too  early  to 
tell,  and  4  percent  (a  home  builder-attor- 
ney) reported  increased  Income.  Obviously, 
taken  as  an  average,  firms  located  in  the 
fringe  areas  suffer  a  great  loss  in  income. 
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Now  how  and  to  what  extent  do  these 
independenta.  and  their  fellows  who  have 
not  been  directly  affected,  feel  that  present 
compensation  processes  should  be  changed. 
If  at  all'  It  Is  significant  to  see  how  the 
responses  vary,  and  how  the  opinions  of  the 
different  groups  vary  within  each  general 
response.    For  Instance: 

The  most  heavily  favorable  vote  came  in 
answer  to  the  question  whether  laws  af- 
fecting compensation  should  be  changed. 
SUongest  support  for  a  change  came  from 
those  not  directly  affected,  followed  by  those 
In  fringe  areas  and  those  facing  need  to 
move.  Weaker  support  came  from  those  who 
had  completed  their  moves. 

The  second  most  heavily  favorable  vote 
came  In  response  to  the  question  whether 
changes  should  provide  payment  for  moving 
co6ts.  in  full.  Equally  strong  support  for  the 
proposed  change  came  from  those  In  fringe 
areja  and  those  facing  need  to  move. 
Slightly  lees  support  came  from  those  not 
directly  affected  Those  who  had  mov«d 
trailed  the  rest. 

An  equally  heavily  favorable  vote  came  m 
response  to  the  question  whether  the  change 
should  provide  payment  for  the  loss  of  value 
in  machinery,  furniture,  and  equipment  not 
movable  to  the  new  location.  The  percent- 
age response  was  the  same  as  that  In  the 
paragraph  above.  Strongest  support  for  this 
came  from  those  not  directly  affected,  fol- 
lowed by  those  facing  need  to  move,  then 
those  In  fringe  areas,  and  finally  those  who 
had  completed  their  moves. 

Fourtn  most  heavily  favorable  vote  came 
in  response  to  the  question  whether  changes 
should  provide  payment  of  all  costs  of  set- 
Ung  up  In  new  locations  that  are  In  excess 
of  amounts  recovered  from  sale  (of)  or  loss 
In  value  of  machinery,  equipment,  flxtxires. 
etc  Those  facing  need  to  move  led  the 
approval  parade  here,  followed  In  order  by 
those  In  fringe  areas  and  those  not  directly 
affected.  Those  who  had  completed  their 
moves  split  50-50  on  thU  one. 

Fifth  most  heavily  favorable  vote  came  In 
response  to  the  question  whether  the  change 
should  provide  payment  to  renters  and  own- 
ers of  property.  Those  In  fringe  areas  were 
strongsst  In  their  support,  followed  by  firms 
faced  with  the  need  to  move.  Firms  not  di- 
rectly appointed  trailed  In  support  by  9-13 
percentage  points.  Firms  who  had  already 
moved  trailed  by  15-19  percentage  points. 

Sixth  most  heavily  favorable  vote  came  In 
response  to  the  question  whether  provisions 
for  compensation  should  be  the  same  In  all 
Government  construction  programs.  Here 
again  those  facing  need  to  move  led  the  ap- 
proval parade,  followed  by  those  In  fringe 
areas.  Those  not  directly  affected  split  50-50. 
Firms  which  had  already  completed  their 
moves   voted  heavily  against  this. 

Seventh  most  heavily  favorable  vote   (ap- 
proaching  the   50   percent  favorable   point) 
came  In  response   to  the  question  whether 
maximum  and   minimum  amounts  of  com- 
pensaUon  be  developed,  announced  publicly, 
and  be  paid  out  In  relation  to  losses  due  to 
projects.      Firms   facing   the    need    to   move 
split  70-30  on  this,  followed  by  those  In  fringe 
areas,    and    by    those    not    directly    affected. 
Sixty  f>ercent  of  those  who  had  moved  either 
opposed  or  had   no  opinion  on  this  one. 
Slightly  over  half  responded   unfavorably 
,    to  the  question  whether.  If  compensation  la 
paid  to  both  owners  and  renters.  It  should 
be  paid  to  both  on  equal  basis.    A  slight  ma- 
jority of   those  In   the  fringe  areas  favored 
this  one      Those  facing  need  to  move,  and 
those  not  affected,  each  split  equally.    Almost 
60   percent  of   firms  which  had   made  their 
moves  opposed  It. 

Sixty  percent  responded  unfavorably  to 
the  question  whether  the  change  should 
provide  payment  for  reestablishing  good  will 
(advertising,  promotions,  etc.)  at  the  new 
kxatloDs,  or  cost  of  good  will  If  they  have 


to  buy  a  go4ng  concern  In  the  new  location. 
More  than  half  the  fringe  area  firms  favored 
this  All  other  of  the  three  categories  op- 
posed It  heaviest  opposition  coming  from 
those  who  have  moved  and  those  not  affected. 
Almost  60  percent  responded  unfavorably 
to  the  question  whether  the  change  should 
compensate  for  costs  of  moving  IndependenU 
In  fringe  areas  who  are  not  physically  forced 
to  move,  but  who  do  so  because  of  loss  of 
business.  More  than  half  the  fringe  area 
firms  favored  this.  Firms  faced  with  need 
to  move  and  those  not  affected  were  opposed. 
SUongest  opposition  oame  from  firms  who 
had  made  their  moves. 

Over  60  percent  opposed  payment  of  com- 
pensation to  Independents  who  lose  their 
livelihood  because  of  Inability  to  reestablish 
In  new  locations.  Firms  faced  with  the  need 
to  move  split  50-50  on  this.  Those  In  fringe 
areas  and  those  who  had  already  moved  op- 
posed It.  Those  not  affected  were  most  ve- 
hement In  oiH>osltlon. 

A  slightly  greater  percentage  opposed  pay- 
ment of  compensation  to  firms  near  a  project 
who  lose  Income  due  to  the  project.  A  little 
over  half  the  firms  In  fringe  areas  favored 
this.  About  66  percent  of  firms  faced  with 
the  need  to  move  and  of  the  firms  not  af- 
fected, opposed  It.  About  75  percent  of  the 
firms  who  had  already  moved  opposed  It. 

It  appears  clear  that  a  significant  pattern 
emerges  from  the  foregoing:  that  there  is 
support  for  changes  In  compensation  for 
"tangibles,"  and  opposition  to  changes  In 
"Intangibles."  For  Instance,  you  can  see. 
touch,  and  feel  a  bill  for  moving  costs — but 
who  can  say  how  much  future  Income  is 
lost  by  a  firm  compelled  to  close  down?  You 
can  measure  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
cerUlnty  the  loss  In  value  of  furniture,  fix- 
tures, and  equipment  that  can  and  cannot 
be  moved  to  a  new  location — but  how  do 
you  measure  with  an  equal  degree  of  cer- 
tainty how  much  a  firm  In  a  fringe  area  has 
lost  due  to  the  construction  project?  In 
the  same  vein,  how  do  you  measure  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  the  value  of  good- 
will? 

Let  It  not  be  thought,  however,  that  those 
who  responded  to  the  survey  were  Indifferent 
to  the  plight  of  those  compelled  to  close 
their  operations,  and  of  those  who  lose  In- 
come In  the  fringe  areas.     For  Instance: 

As  to  compensation  for  loss  of  livelihood, 
one  member  commented:  "On  a  declining 
scale  with  assistance  at  training,  and  as 
needed  to  steer  toward  a  new  trade."  An- 
other said:  "These  losses  should  be  proven 
by  comparison  of  past  and  present  records 
of  total  business,  expenses,  etc."  A  third 
commented:  "The  only  ones  who  should  be 
compensated  would  be  the  very  small  places 
with  a  neighborhood  following.  Such  should 
at  least  get  as  much  out  of  their  businesses 
as  If  they  were  to  sell  them,  but  I  don't  see 
how  the  Government  can  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  lifetime  comf)ensatlon." 

As  to  payment  of  compensation  for  loss 
of  Income  by  those  In  fringe  areas,  one 
member  stated:  "Compensation  should  be 
given  only  In  the  form  of  assistance  to  im- 
prove their  operations  only."  Another  com- 
mented: "The  principle  Is  good,  however, 
proof  of  such  losses  may  be  difficult  to  ad- 
minister." 

As  to  payment  of  moving  costs  for  firms 
leaving  fringe  areas,  one  member  stated: 
"A  manufacturing  business  forced  to  move 
from  a  fringe  area  would  be  in  for  an  ex- 
pensive adjustment.  However,  moving  would 
be  less  mandatory  In  a  fringe  area  since  the 
location  of  the  manufacturing  plant  Is  usu- 
ally not  critical.  In  the  case  of  a  retail  or 
service  business  catering  directly  to  the  pub- 
lic, a  large  construction  project  can  prove 
a  boon  or  a  catastrophe."  A  second  com- 
mented: "A  committee  should  be  empow- 
ered to  find  facU  and  comfiensatlon  made 
for  damages.  This  conunlttee  to  be  one- 
third    landowners,    one-third    local    service 


clubs,  and  one-third  government  agencies  In- 
volved." A  third  said  "Perhaps  Income  from 
several  years  at  new  location  could  be  aver- 
aged and  compared  with  average  income  at 
old  location,  and  this  be  used  as  basis  for 
comparison  to  determine  loss.  Perhaps 
above  a  certain  figure  payments  could  be 
made  In  the  form  of  something  like  a  de- 
preciation allowance." 

Neither  let  It  be  thought  that  those  who 
approved  greater  compensation  for  losses  In 
value  of  furniture,  fixtures,  and  equipment 
that  can  and  cannot  be  moved,  for  moving 
cosU  and  cosU  of  setting  up  In  new  loca- 
tions wanted  a  "blue  sky"  approach  to  be 
used     For  Instance: 

As  to  the  question  whether  compensation 
should  cover  loss  In  value  of  furniture,  fix- 
tures, and  equipment  that  cannot  be  moved 
to  the  new  location,  one  member  stated: 
"Even  though  I  have  answered  'Yes.'  thU 
might  result  In  unenforclble  legislation 
except  through  the  establishment  of  special 
claims  courts  to  evaluate  losses  and  com- 
pensation. •  Another  said:  "Only  If  It  would 
have  to  be  replaced."  A  third  stoted: 
"(Only  If)   not  already  written  off." 

As  to  question  whether  compensation 
should  cover  all  costs  of  setting  up  In  new 
locations  In  excess  of  amounts  that  have 
been  recovered  from  of.  or  loss  In  value  of 
machinery,  equipment,  fixtures,  one  mem- 
ber said:  "(Only)  to  maintain  equivalent  op- 
erations as  before,  but  policed  to  prevent  ex- 
cess gains."  A  second  commented:  "If  they 
don't  try  to  set  up  on  a  much  larger  scale 
than  before."  A  third  commented:  "It  is 
only  fair  to  expect  help  In  relocating,  that  U. 
In  difference  In  cost  of  land.  Increase  In  cost 
of  building.  Salvage  value  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  "  A  fourth  said :  "Only  on 
the  basis  of  equipment  equal  to  the  old  loca- 
tion—not a  new.  more  expensive  setup."  On 
the  other  hand,  one  commented:  "It  Is  rarely 
possible  to  replace  comparable  facilities  with- 
out paying  much  more  for  them  than  Is 
received  for  the  old." 

As  to  the  question  of  moving  costs,  one 
member  commented:  "The  Government 
should  pay  only  for  removing.  Such  things 
as  advertising,  good  will,  loss  of  potential 
pro'its  are  nebulous  and  open  the  door  for 
graft  as  well  as  Government  control.  Many 
areas  are  degenerating  and  some  would  go 
broke  anyway.  Depreciation  Is  liberal 
enough  for  replacing  equipment." 

A  second  significant  pattern  emerges  from 
the  votes  on  these  questions:  support  for 
changes  was  weakest  among  firms  which  had 
completed  their  moves.  One  might  speculate 
that  this  was  due  to  the  fact  they  might 
feel:  "We've  made  our  way  through  reloca- 
tion under  current  allowances.  Others 
shou'd  be  able  to  do  so  "  This  might  be  true 
but  for  one  fact:  They  did  support  some  of 
the  changes,  and  In  some  of  the  changes 
they  opposed,  the  other  groups  Joined  them. 
This  emphasizes  a  matter  which  we  men- 
tioned earlier,  the  need  for  adequate  Infor- 
mation for  all  affected  by  development 
programs. 

ni 

And  now.  let's  take  a  further  look  at  some 
of  the  relocation  problems,  experienced  and 
hypothecated,  by  those  who  answered  the 
questionnaire. 

One  businessman  speculated  (commenting 
on  compensation  for  renters  and  owners) 
"We  can  only  make  statements  In  the  light 
of  how  the  loss  of  our  building  might  affect 
us  In  our  own  situation,  for  Instance:  We 
own  our  own  building  and  conduct  a  small 
garment  manufacturing  business  which 
could  be  operated  In  any  location  which 
might  be  centrally  located  and  easy  for  our 
help  to  reach.  However,  we  are  (my  wife 
and  I  run  this  business  as  a  team)  at  retire- 
ment age  now  but  will  continue  to  operate 
the  business  as  long  as  our  health  permits. 
However,  we  plan  on  this  building,  which  Is 
on  an  arterial  street,  to  become  our  prime 
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source  of  Income  when  we  retire.  If  this 
building  were  taken  from  us  and  we  were  not 
adequately  recompensed  we  could  suffer  con- 
siderable hardship.  There  must  be  other 
cases  similar." 

Another  who  had  already  moved  and  was 
experiencing  some  difficulty,  commented: 
"Our  situation  was  due  to  urban  renewal 
project — 2>^  years  have  passed  and  still  no 
real  progress  In  redevelopment  of  that  area. 
Why  must  premature  moves  be  necessary? 
Our  business  was  only  IVi  years  old  at  the 
time  and  It  worked  a  real  hardship  on  us. 
Under  normal  conditions  our  move  was  im- 
prudent and  premature,  but  we  had  no 
choice." 

Another  who  had  already  moved  (a  renter) 
said:  "Prior  to  remodeling  of  the  office  In- 
terior, Inquiry  was  made  to  the  landlord 
whether  or  not  our  office  will  be  forced  to 
move  In  the  near  future.  The  reply  was  that 
he  didn't  think  so.  With  the  go-ahead 
statement  our  company  invested  about  $3,000 
In  remodeling  of  the  Interior.  All  the  ex- 
penses Involved  In  this  Improvement  were 
lost  due  to  eviction.  Nothing  could  be 
recovered." 

Another  who  had  already  moved  stated: 
"Relocation  has  caused  me  to  purchase  and 
use  two  additional  pieces  of  transportation 
due  to  the  fact  that  my  business  Is  a  service 
that  must  be  performed  on  the  customer's 
premises.  This  U  additional  overhead  that 
had  not  been  considered  by  the  Government 
and  so  far  since  relocating  (2  years  ago)  I 
haven't  been  able  to  Increase  my  volume  of 
business  to  compensate  for  this  added  over- 
head and  I  have  suffered  a  decrease  In 
volume." 

A  businessman  facing  prosi>ect8  of  having 
to   move  said   "We  are  In   an  old  structure 
with    rentals    Included     (apartments).     We 
were  In  the  right  of  way  of  a  proposed  free- 
way, which  we  favored,  but  whose  location 
has  been  shifted,   but  now  we  may  be   In- 
volved In  a  new  underpass  project,  or  street 
reconstruction,  possibly  both,  both  of  which 
we  are   for.     But,  our   location  Is  very  Im- 
portant, as  an  extremely  potent  competitor 
Is  Ideally  situated  to  take  nearly  all  of  our 
dropln  trade  If  we  move  more  than  a  block 
or  two.     Dropln  trade  used  to  be  a  very  small 
part  of  our  business,  but  It  Is  now  over  one- 
half   of   It  and   Increasing.     This  Is   a   very 
difficult  business  to  develop  In  a  new  location. 
Our  outside  business  over  the  phone  would 
tolerate  a  fairly  long  move  without   loss — 
the  amount  dep)endlng  on  whether  we  change 
phone  numbers,  and  to  which  exchange  If 
to  a  new  exchange.     0\ir  "purchase  of  prop- 
erty" arrangements  are  a  family  affair  and 
quite  Involved  as  far  as  compensation  would 
be   Involved.      (This  location  31    years   and 
we  are  known  by  our  location.)     We  would 
be  unable  to  obtain  property  or  rental  of  a 
store  within  our  "zone"  at  an3rwhere  near  the 
"overhead"  we  have  at  our  present  location, 
therefore,  a  complete  change  In  our  mode 
of  operation   may  be   required.     We  believe 
any   business   should   be   helped   to   recover 
from  losses  caused  by  construction,  helped 
even  If  there  Is  an  Improvement  of  status, 
but  we  are  against  cash  payment  In  the  form 
of  a  "dole"  as  this  principle  of  compensation 
can  be  too  easily  abused  by  a  "smart  wise- 
guy"  businessman  and  his  lawyer.     In  addi- 
tion to  compensation  for  direct  losses  there 
needs  to  be  help  at  finding  a  suitable  loca- 
tion  and  In  getting  low  cost  financing  for 
any   Improvements   that  may  be  needed   to 
reestablish  the  business  at  a  level  at  least  as 
good  as  the  original  operation  was." 

Another  facing  prospects  of  having  to 
move,  conmiented:  "There  Is  a  tendency  on 
a  Federal  and  State  level  to  appraise  prop- 
erty considerably  lower  than  going  rate,  thus 
forcing  condemnation.  Aside  from  being 
costly  to  owners.  Government  usually  winds 
up  paying  considerably  more  than  owners 
would   have  accepted   through   negotiation. 


Some  officials  have  frankly  admitted   that 
condemnation  tekes  them  off  the  hook." 

A  businessman  In  a  fringe  area  had  this 
to  say:   "Apparently  most  of  the  problem  Is 
caused    by   failure   to   require   Government 
officials    (employees,   actually,   regardless   of 
grade)   to  consider  the  rights  of  all  citizens 
and  negotUte  with  them  In  good  faith  be- 
fore  completing   a    design    of   construction. 
Further.  In  dealing  with  these  people,  city. 
State,  or  Federal.  I  find  most  of  them  In- 
experienced   or    lacking    In    ordinary    logic, 
common    law.   and   understanding   of   what 
makes  this  country  go.    To  give  an  example, 
as  a  recession  measure  In  1958,  the  Federal 
Government  supplied  the  funds  to  build  a 
four-lane  freeway  2  miles  long  In  front  of 
my  place  of  business.     As  they  excavated  the 
whole  2  miles  5-feet  deep  and  then  filled  back 
about  3  feet,  I  couldn't  tell  what  was  going 
on  until  It  was  a  'fait  accompli,'  I  had  a  nice 
front  (auto  parts  business) ,  I  ended  wlt»r  no 
access  from  the  front.    A  6-foot  bank  in  front 
of  my  parking  area.    The  roadbed  on  a  20- 
degree  angle  whereas  It  had  been  level;  a  long 
island  In  the  freeway  which  compels  people 
coming  from  one  direction  to  make  a  cir- 
cuitous two-block  drive  to  get  In  and  I  was 
virtually  out   of   business  for   5  months  In 
1959.     What    has    thU    cost    me?     I    dont 
know.     I  made  $40,000  net  In   1962   but  It 
was  the  hard  way — 70,  80,  and  90  hours  a 
week.     My   property   value   ruined   after   an 
original   $40,000  Investment  and  8  years  of 
hardest  labor." 

Another  In  a  fringe  area  said:  "We  are 
located  In  the  center  of  the  block  directly 
across  the  street  from  the  new  Federal  court- 
house and  office  building.  Our  additional 
cost  Is  due  to  demolition  of  the  private  ga- 
rage and  parking  space  where  we  kept  our 
trucks  and  maintained  customer  parking. 
We  were  forced  to  rent  additional  property 
for  parking  at  $100  a  month  and  probably 
will  be  forced  to  move  because  of  the  In- 
creased value  of  property  In  the  area  and  In- 
crease m  rent  when  our  lease  expires." 

One  businessman  comments.  Interestingly: 
"We  expect  to  be  benefited  by  the  flood 
control  project.  Certain  areas  of  our  city 
are  flooded  every  yaar,  but  the  location  of 
our  business  only  when  there  is  a  major  flood. 
The  deepest  water  stood  from  27  to  40 
Inches  In  lower  floor.  There  Is  where  we 
have  most  and  heaviest  equipment  and  mill 
supplies,  etc.  We  would  In  no  way  be  en- 
titled to  compensation  on  account  of  the 
project,  but  feel  many  will.  It  Is  a  great 
undertaking  to  move,  even  though  It  entails 
no  real  financial  loss." 

Another  businessman  speculated:  "If  the 
factors    controlling    Income    received    In    a 
business  change,  naturally  It  Is  usually  over 
a  period  of  time,  and  the  businessmen  should 
be  able  to  take  these  factors  into  considera- 
tion either  to  adjust  them  in  his  present  lo- 
cation or  to  plan  to  move  to  another  location. 
However,   when  the  Government  redevelops 
It  Is  usually  a  total  upheaval  In  the  vicinity 
having   Immediate   and    total   consequences, 
and  the  businessman  has  absolutely  no  con- 
trol over  what  happens.    He  Is  at  the  mercy 
of  a  Government  edict,  and  for  this  reason  I 
think  that  the  Government  must  pay  com- 
pensation for  their  actions.    The  small  busi- 
nessman is  usually  In  an  older  district  be- 
cause he  doesn't  have  the  financial  resources 
to  locate  In  the  newer,  more   modern,   and 
more  profitable  locations.     When  the  older 
districts  are  redeveloped  and  new  apartments 
and  stores  are  built  In  these  areas  the  small 
businessmen    located    In    these    areas    must 
stand  by  and  see  financier-backed  businesses 
take  over  because  he,  himself,  cannot  afford 
to  open   up  these  high  rent  locations.     He 
also  cannot  always  move  Into  another  older, 
low    cost     business    district    because    they 
usually  have  their  own  established  firms.    So 
It  comes  down  to  this:  His  place  of  business 
U  taken  over,  he  cannot  get  a  Job  because 
of  his  age,  he  has  no  unemployment  com- 


pensation, or  sufficient  funds  to  keep  him  for 
any  lengfth  of  time,  so  he  ends  up  as  an  un- 
employment statistic  and  eventually  on  relief 
rolls." 


IV 

What  further  suggestions  did  our  members 
have?  Let's  take  a  look  at  a  few  of  these: 
One  said:  "There  should  be  some  considera- 
tion given  business  as  to  first  choice  on  rent- 
ing or  buying  property  In  a  redeveloped  area 
that  Is  still  suitable  for  the  same  type  of 
business  at  the  same  price  they  were  bought 
out  at.  Many  businesses  simply  move  com- 
pletely out  of  the  area  and  are  lost  for  tax 
puiTJOses." 

Another  said:  "Since  residents  of  property 
are    offered   comparable   living   facilities,    or 
the  refusal,  other  occupants  (nonresidential 
such   as   businesses  uses)    should   have   the 
same    offer.     Costs    of    relocating,    loss    of 
productive  time,  wiring,  and  other  Installa- 
tions that  cannot  be  moved,  as  well  as  down- 
time and  actual  moving  expenses  should  be 
part  of  the  appraisal  of  the  value  of  the  mov- 
ing, as  well  as  the  actual  value  of  the  prem- 
Ues.    If  the  benefit  to  the  people  as  a  whole 
Is    established,    then    the    property    owner 
occupant  should  not  be  forced  to  sacrifice 
more   than   any  other   citizen   to  make   the 
Improvement  possible.     A  fair  market  value 
for  the  property  plus  a  fair  evaluation  of  the 
moving  and  reestablishing  of   the  business 
operating  the  way  It  was  operating  In  the  old 
or  current  premises  should  make  up  the  sell- 
ing price  allowable  to  the  person  who  has  to 
move  to  make  way  for  any  civic  improve- 
ment— freeway,  redevelopment,  etc." 

Another:  "I  do  think  the  Government 
should  be  realistic  In  all  appraisals  and 
watch  out  for  the  deceit  and  fraud  practiced 
by  persons  with  Insider  Information  on  proj- 
ect locations,  whereby  some  people  make  a 
lot  of  money." 

Another:  "The  compensation  for  reestab- 
lishing a  business  should  have  a  reasonable 
relationship  to  the  comparable  costs  for  the 
business  establUhment  In  the  original  loca- 
tion, based  on  prior  records  of  the  business 
concerned." 

Another :  "I  think  the  Government  should 
compensate  the  businessman  If  he  Is  forced 
to  move  from  an  established  location.    If  the 
law  Is  too  liberal,  however,  a  great  number 
of  businessmen  are  going  to  take  advantage 
of  a  given  situation,  and  try  to  make  money 
by  charging  the  Government  with  all  sorts 
of  costs  and  losses.    Compensation,  and  other 
adjustments    due    to    Government    projects 
should  be  based  on  Federal  Income  tax  re- 
ports prior  to  the  project  and  after  the  proj- 
ec*  went  Into  effect.     This  Is  the  only  true 
yardstick  whether  the  move  by  a  business  to 
another  location  was  detrimental  or  perhaps 
quite  beneficial  to  the  business.    A  situation 
of  this  nature  will  occur  to  a  great  many  of 
the  businesses  along  U.S.  Highways  36-40  In 
Denver.    Colo.,   after    Interstate   70   will    by- 
pass the  main  business  arteries  In  Denver  In 
approximately  15  months.     We  have  formed 
a  merchants  group.  Just  to  work  out  plans 
how  to  minimize  the  loss  of  business  due  to 
the  new  highway.     These  projects  naturally 
affect  small  businesses  to  a  much  larger  ex- 
tent   than   heavy    industry,    or    large    com- 
panies." 

Another:  "ThU  [compensation]  should  be 
open  negotiation  and  htmdled  on  a  business- 
like basis.  Naturally,  there  will  be  differ- 
ences and  there  will  be  those  on  both  sides 
trying  to  take  unfair  advantage.  Some 
form  of  arbitration  can  be  worked  out  on 
these  few.  I  believe  99  percent  can  fairly 
negotiate  so  that  small  business  will  not  be 
hurt." 

Another:  "This  is  a  very  touchy  problem 
and  about  every  project  has  a  different 
effect  on  bvislness.  I  think  every  locality 
should  have  a  locally  appointed  seven  mem- 
ber   board   of   Independent   businessmen    to 
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judge   what   to   do   about   these   situation*, 
then  approved  by  the  U.S.  Government." 

Another:  "Pair  market  value  should  be 
paid  for  properties  taken  over,  based  on 
value  prior  to  the  determination  that  such 
properties  need  to  be  purchased  for  the  CJov- 
ernment  project.  The  period  for  determin- 
ing fair  market  value  should  be  at  least  a 
months  prior  to  flnal  determination  of  the 
project." 

Another:  "Actual  losses  should  be  paid  in 
full.  Intangibles  should  be  considered,  but 
weighed  carefully.  A  system  of  Impartial, 
knowledgeable  referees  to  arbitrate  these 
matters  might  be  useful." 

Another:  "No  blanket  law  should  cover 
all  cases.  Real  estate  boards  or  arbitration 
boards  should  be  used  to  determine  losses. 
Provisions  should  be  built  In  to  protect  the 
Government  (taxpayers)  against  oppor- 
tunists." ^.      „ 

Another:  "What  U  just  compensation? 
Man  owns  plant  and  has  for  many  years. 
Plant  has  been  maintained  and  modernized. 
He  should  be  compensated  not  on  assessed 
value  or  even  appraised  value  but  on  actual 
cost  of  equal  facilities.  If  the  Government 
did  not  require  his  moving,  he  could  go  on 
for  many  years  without  such  expenditure. 
Why  must  he  be  put  to  added  costs  without 
compensation.  However.  If  he  moves  to  an- 
other city  or  State  which  furnishes  plant 
free  and  even  Ux  free,  some  penalty  should 
be  forthcoming  to  compensate  community 
he  leaves  for  loss  of  payroll,  etc." 

What  about  damages  to  areas  not  Immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  area  of  construction? 
Sometimes  blasting,  etc..  alters  rock  forma- 
tions even  miles  from  area,  causing  settling 
that  otherwise  would  not  have  occurred. 
Many  other  factors,  such  as  traffic  flow,  are 
also  altered  far  from  project.  Some  relief 
should  accrue. 

To  sum  up  ovir  findings  In  this  survey,  they 
show: 

1.  Relocation  Is  a  very  costly  process  for 
many  IndependenU.  Many  experience  losses 
for  which  they  are  not  adequately  compen- 
sated. 

2.  While  compensation  Is  Judged  Inade- 
quate, a  majority  of  those  who  have  moved 
report  that  It  was  not  a  factor  In  compelling 
business  retrenchment. 

3.  There  Is  support  for  liberalized  compen- 
sation, however  It  extends  only  Into  the  areas 
of  tangibles— Items  like  machinery,  equip- 
ment, fixtures,  moving  costs,  et  cetera,  which 
are  readily  verifiable,  and  not  Into  the  area 
of  InUnglbles — Items  like  living  costs,  lost  In- 
come, et  cetera,  which  are  not  so  easily  veri- 
fiable. 

4.  While  there  Is  support  for  liberalized 
compensation,  there  Is  also  sttong  Insistence 
that  this  be  provided  with  strict  safeguards 
for  the  public  purse 

5.  Despite  the  difficulties  encountered  by 
those  who  had  completed  their  moves  and 
those  left  In  fringe  areas,  and  deaplte  the 
difficulties  anticipated  by  those  facing  the 
need  to  move : 

(a)  A  significant  number  (80  percent)  of 
firms  which  had  completed  their  moves  re- 
ported income  as  great  as  or  greater  than 
that  In  their  old  locations,  as  against  40  per- 
cent of  those  left  behind  In  the  fringe  area. 

(b)  Three  of  the  79  firms  In  these  cate- 
gories reported  having  to  close  down  their 
operations — one  because  of  seemingly  poor 
redevelopment  planning,  one  because  of  di- 
version of  a  highway  necessary  to  Its  trade, 
and  one  for  reasons  that  are  not  clearly  Indi- 
cated. 

«.  There  Is.  seemingly,  a  great  need  for  Im- 
proved Informational  procedures  for  the 
benefit  of  firms  affected  by  these  programs. 

7.  While  there  Is  some  criticism  of  the  con- 
cepts— chiefly  urban  redevelopment  and  ARA, 
chief  criticism  Is  over  the  need  for  Improve- 
ment In  the  laws  and  the  procedures  In- 
volved In  them 
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DOMESTIC  BEEF  SITUATION 
GROWS  STEADILY  WORSE 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Gurney]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  four  months,  while  the  domestic 
beef  situation  has  grown  steadily  worse 
as  a  tremendous  volume  of  foreign  beef 
products  flowed  into  this  country,  the 
administration  has  been  asking  us  to 
avoid  the  introduction  of  legislation  to 
establish  limitations.  Furthermore,  we 
have  been  asked  not  even  to  talk  publicly 
about  the  matter  lest  we  upset  our  bal- 
ance of  trade  with  Australia,  or  endan- 
ger our  negotiating  position  with  the 
Common  Market. 

We  were  assured  the  voluntary  nego- 
tiations then  being  conducted  with  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  would  produce 
a  remedy  for  the  problem.  The  negotia- 
tions have  concluded,  but  the  results  are 
a  long  way  from  the  cure.  Moreover, 
they  are  a  slap  in  the  face  of  the  Ameri- 
can cattle  industry. 

It  has  become  quite  clear  that  unless 
beef  Imports  from  these  two  countries, 
plus  the  tons  of  beef  products  coming 
to  Florida  port*  fr«n  Latin  America  are 
curtailed,  our  domestic  cattle  industry 
faces  a  multimilllon  dollar  loss. 

While  we  are  standing  here  today  a 
flotilla  of  ships  is  approaching  the  United 
States  from  Australia  loaded  down  with 
more  than  30  million  pounds  of  beef. 
This*  is  equal  to  72.545  head  of  cattle. 
This  means  American  producers  must 
retain  this  number  of  cattle  on  their 
ranches,  resulting  in  increased  costs,  in 
the  loss  of  labor  for  handling,  slaughter- 
ing, and  butchering.  In  short,  it  means 
a  multimilllon  dollar  loss  to  the  Nation's 
economy. 

Today.  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  limit 
beef  Imports  to  half  of  the  5-year  aver- 
age prior  to  December  31,  1963. 

This  will  offer  prompt  relief  to  our 
domestic  producers  while  still  maintain- 
ing the  United  States  as  a  fair  market 
for  foreign  producers. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  value  of  the 
favorable  balance  of  trade,  but  we 
cannot  stand  by  and  watch  our  Ameri- 
can cattlemen  go  down  the  drain.  Un- 
less we  take  immediate  action  this  may 
happen. 

The  time  for  action  is  now.  Every 
day  we  delay  costs  our  cattle  producers 
untold  thousands  of  dollars. 


ARTICLE  CHARGES  U.S.  AGENCIES 
PENETRATED  BY  REDS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AsHBROOKl  Is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  ear- 
lier today  I  addressed  the  House  and 
commented  on  the  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Monday.  March  3.  1964. 
New  York  Journal -American.    It  points 


out  charges  which  certainly  should  be 
investigated  so  the  American  people  can 
know  the  truth  in  this  important  matter. 
It  is  no  secret  that  the  State  Department 
has  been  working  hard  to  conjure  up  the 
picture  of  Soviet  Communists  as  "ma- 
turing" and  "responsible"  world  leaders 
who  are  gradually  shaking  off  their 
rough  ways.  Our  foreign  policy  Is  based 
on  an  unreal  appraisal  of  our  sworn  ad- 
versaries and  as  a  part  of  this  effort,  the 
American  people  have  been  deluged  with 
propaganda.  The  Journal-American  ar- 
ticle presents  a  direct  contrast  to  the 
pie-in-the-sky  approach  of  the  State 
Department  and  it  should  be  thoroughly 
aired  by  a  congressional  committee 
which  would  be  free  of  the  builtin  re- 
straint of  alibiing  on  Its  own  failures. 

The  Journal -American  article  con- 
cerns one  Mlchal  Goleniewskl,  a  defector 
from  the  Soviet  secret  police,  who  has 
proven  a  valuable  Informer  In  the  past 
but  according  to  the  story  written  by 
Guy  Richards,  has  many  further  stories 
to  tell  concerning  Red  penetration  of 
our  State  Department  and  even  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency.  Mr.  Goleniew- 
skl received  the  following  endorsement 
last  year  when  the  Congress  passed  a 
private  bill  providing  for  his  naturaliza- 
tion: 

His  services  to  the  United  States  rate  as 
truly  significant.  •  •  •  He  has  collaborated 
with  the  Government  In  an  outstanding 
manner  and  under  circumstances  which 
have  Involved  grave  personal  risk. 

I  Include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  committee  report  and  the  public  law 
which  accomplished  Mr.  Ooleniewskl's 
naturalization : 

SXNAT*    RCPORT    No.     437,    CALKNOA*    No.    417. 

88th  Cowgress.  Ist  Skssiom 
(Mr.  Johnson,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  (to  accompany  H.R.  5507).) 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  which 
was  referred  the  bill  (HR.  6507)  for  the  re- 
lief of  Mlchal  Goleniewskl.  having  consid- 
ered the  same,  reports  favorably  thereon 
without  amendment  and  recommends  that 
the  bin  do  pass. 

PURPOSI  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
b-neficlary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion, and  to  exempt  him  from  the  provisions 
of  section  313  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

STATXUENT  OF  FACTS 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  Is  a  40-year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  Poland,  who  has  been 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  and  Is  employed  by  the  XJS  Gov- 
ernment. He  was  a  m-mber  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  In  Poland  before  his  defection 
In  April  1968.  His  services  to  the  United 
States  are  rated  as  truly  significant. 

A  letter,  with  attached  memorandum, 
dated  May  15.  1963,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  with  ref- 
erence to  the  case,  reads  as  follows: 

DXPAXTMKNT  OF  JUSTICI,   IMMIGRA- 
TION AND  Naturalization  Serv- 

ICE. 

Washington.  D.C..  May  IS,  1983. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Ceixer, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   In  response  to  your 
request  for  a  report  relative  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5807)    for  the  relief  of  Mlchal   Goleniewskl. 
there  U  attached  a  memorandiim  of  Infor- 
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matlon  concerning  the  beneficiary.  This 
memorandum  has  been  prepared  frwn  the 
Immigration  and  Natxirallzatlon  Service  files 
relating  to  the  beneficiary. 

The  bill  would  waive  the  provision  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  which  pro- 
hibits the  naturalization  of  aliens  who  were 
within  the  subversive  classes  during  a  period 
of  10  years  Immediately  preceding  the  filing 
of  a  petition  for  naturalization.  The  bill 
would  also  grant  the  beneficiary  sufficient 
residence  and  physical  presence  In  the 
United  States  for  naturalization  and  permit 
him  to  file  a  petition  In  any  couirt  having 
naturalization  Jurisdiction.  The  conunlttee 
may  desire  to  amend  line  3  to  reflect  the 
beneficiary's  correct  given  name  as  Mlchal. 
Sincerely. 

Ratmond  F.  Fareell, 

Commissioner. 

"memorandum  of  information  from  immi- 
gration and  naturalization  service  files 

RE   H.R.   SS07 

"The  beneficiary,  Mlchal  Goleniewskl.  a 
native  and  citizen  of  Poland,  was  born  Au- 
gust 16,  1922,  In  Nleswlez.  His  wife.  Irmgard. 
Is  a  native  of  Berlin  and  a  citizen  of  Ger- 
many. They  are  now  living  In  the  United 
States.  The  beneficiary's  education  was  all 
In  Poland:  In  1939  he  graduated  from  the 
Gymnasliim;  he  completed  3  years  of  law  at 
the  University  of  Poznan,  and  In  1956  he  re- 
ceived a  master's  degree  In  political  science 
from  the  University  of  Warsaw.  He  enlisted 
In  the  Polish  Army  In  1945  and  was  commis- 
sioned a  lieutenant  colonel  in  1955.  which 
rank  he  held  until  coming  to  the  United 
States  In  1961.  He  Is  now  employed  as  a  con- 
sultant by  the  U.S.  Government. 

"The  beneficiary's  one  prior  marriage  ter- 
minated In  divorce  In  Poland  In  1957.  He 
married  Irmgard  Kampf  In  1961.  Both  the 
beneficiary  and  his  present  wife  are  perma- 
nent residents  of  the  United  States,  having 
been  lawfully  admitted  as  of  January  12. 
1961. 

"Mr.  Goleniewskl  was  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Poland  from  January 
1946  xmtll  April  1958,  when  he  defected. 
Without  the  enactment  of  H.R.  5507  the 
beneficiary  will  not  be  eligible  for  natviral- 
izatlon  prior  to  1968. 

"The  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  has  been  advised  that  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  Mr.  Goleniewskl  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  are  rated  by  the  U.S. 
Government  as  truly  significant.  He  has  col- 
laborated with  the  Government  In  an  out- 
standing manner  and  under  circumstances 
which  have  Involved  grave  personal  risk.  He 
continues  to  make  major  contributions  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States. 
•  •  •  His  primary  motivation  In  offering  to 
work  with  the  Government  has  been  and  re- 
mains his  desire  to  counter  the  menace  of 
Soviet  communism.  •   •   •" 

The  committee,  after  consideration  of  air 
the  facts  In  the  case.  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  bill  (HJl.  6607)  should  be  enacted. 

(Private  Law  88-69.  88th  Cong..   H.R.  5607, 
Aug.  28. 1963] 

An  Act  fob  the  Relief  of  Michal  Gole- 
nixwski 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Mlchal 
Goleniewskl.  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence  In  the  United  States,  shall  be 
held  to  be  Included  In  the  class  of  appli- 
cants for  naturalization  exempted  from  the 
provisions  of  section  313(a)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  as  such  class  Is 
specified  In  section  313(c)  of  the  said  Act. 
and  that  Mlchal  Goleniewskl  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  met  the  residence  and  physi- 
cal presence  requirements  of  section  316(a) 
of  the  said  Act,  and  his  petition  for  nat- 


uralisation may  be  filed  with  any  court  hav- 
ing naturalization  Jurisdiction. 
Approved  August  28. 1963. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  viewing  our  foreign 
policy  operations  and  internal  security 
we  can  only  appraise  that  part  of  the  ice- 
berg that  appears  above  the  surface. 
Even  a  cursory  examination  of  what  we 
know  has  transpired  casts  doubt  on  the 
wisdom  of  State  Department  policies. 
At  a  time  when  we  are  told  we  can  "do 
business"  with  the  Communists — even 
extend  them  credit  on  wheat  sales — 
what  does  the  record  disclose?  Have 
they  stopped  their  subversion  here  and 
abroad?  Of  course  not.  Consider  only 
a  few  of  the  1963  subversion  highlights 
that  come  to  mind : 

July  1:  The  State  Department  ordered 
Gennadi  G.  Sevastyanov,  a  Soviet  Embassy 
cultural  attach^  In  Washington  to  leave 
the  United  States  for  attempting  to  recruit 
a  Russian-born  employee  of  the  U.S.  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  as  a  Russian  spy. 

July  2:  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion arrested  four  persons  and  charged  them 
with  conspiring  to  spy  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
Ivan  D.  Egorov,  a  personnel  officer  at  the 
United  Nations,  and  his  wife.  Aleksandra. 
were  arrested  In  New  York  and  later  sent 
back  to  the  Soviet  Union  In  return  for  two 
Americans  held  by  the  Russians.  Also  ar- 
rested were  a  Washington  couple  using  the 
names  of  Robert  and  Joy  Ann  Baltch. 

July  19:  A  Federal  court  Jury  In  New  York 
convicted  Navy  Yeoman  Nelson  C.  Drum- 
mond  of  conspiracy  to  commit  espionage  for 
the  Soviet  Union.  He  received  life  impris- 
onment. 

October  10:  The  Defense  Department  dis- 
closed that  SFC  Jack  E.  Dunlap.  a  former 
clerk-messenger  for  the  National  Security 
Agency,  had  sold  secrets  to  the  Soviet  Union 
over  a  2-year  period  before  committing 
suicide  last  July. 

October  29 :  The  FBI  arrested  an  Amerlcam 
electronics  engineer  and  a  chauffeur  for  a 
Russian  trading  agency  on  spy  conspiracy 
charges.  Two  Soviet  diplomats  were  arrested 
and  then  released  because  they  had  diplo- 
matic Immunity.  A  third  Soviet  diplomat 
was  named  In  charges  filed  by  the  FBI  but 
he  was  not  apprehended. 

No  wonder  the  public  is  concerned 
about  the  double  standard  of  the  State 
Department  and  the  laxity  in  our  inter- 
nal security.  Testimony  of  Michal 
Goleniewskl  Is  the  part  of  the  iceberg 
that  is  below  the  surface  and  judging 
by  how  bad  the  exposed  part  is  it  is  high 
time  that  we  delve  into  the  recesses  and 
see  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Include  the  Monday,  March  2  article 
entitled  "U.S.  Secret  Agencies  Pene- 
trated by  Reds,"  and  the  Tuesday,  March 
3  article  entitled  "Probe  Four  UJ5.  Envoys 
in  Red  Spy  Sex  Net."  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  official  line  will  prob- 
ably be  that  Michal  Goleniewskl  is  emo- 
tionally unstable  and  irrational.  This 
was  what  they  said  about  Paul  Bang- 
Jensen. 

(Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Journal-Ameri- 
can, Mar.  2,  1964) 
U.S.  Secret  Agencies  Peketbatd)  by  Reds 
(By  Guy  Richards) 
A  defector  from  the  Soviet  Secret  Police 
has  Informed  U.S.  officials  that  Moscow  has 
placed  active  cells  In  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  the  State  Department  in  Wash- 
ington and  overseas. 

The  Red  defector,  a  high-ranking  opera- 
tive in  Russia's  KGB,  Is  sure  that  the  cells 


are  still  operative  In  the  two  highly  sensitive 
Government  agencies. 

He  and  his  wife  have  been  living  In  a 
modest  apartment  not  more  than  30  minutes 
from  Times  Square.  He  has  been  given  a 
new  name  and  Identity  especially  fabricated 
to  blot  out  his  past  and  help  him  blend  Into 
the  American  scenery. 

He  has  named  names.  He  has  provided 
Washington  with  details  of  what  looms  as  a 
greater  scandal  than  the  famous  Alger  Hiss 
case.  Here  are  some  of  his  shattering  dis- 
closures : 

Approximately  $1.2  million  of  CIA  fiinds 
In  Vienna  recently  was  passed  secretly  along 
to  the  Communists — one-third  to  KGB  (the 
Soviet  Secret  Police),  one-third  to  the 
Italian  Communist  Party  and  one-third  to 
the  American  Communist  Party. 

Three  American  scientists  with  access  to 
defense  secrets  are  working  for  the  KGB. 
They  have  ties  to  others  In  the  same  category 
whose  Identities  are  unknown  to  him.  But 
he  has  clues  to  a  number  of  them. 

KGB  has  been  able  to  Infiltrate  all  Ameri- 
can embassies  In  Important  cities  abroad  and 
"every  U.S.  agency  except  the  FBI." 

Little,  If  anything,  has  been  done  to  run 
down  or  clean  out  the  KGB  men  on  American 
payrolls  though  he  fed  the  facts  and  ex- 
posures on  them  to  the  CIA  starting  as  far 
back  as  1960. 

Instead  of  having  his  Information  used  for 
the  cleanout  Job  he  came  here  for.  he 
charges,  he  has  been  thwarted  by  amateurs 
and  Stalinists  In  the  CIA  and  even  kept  from 
communicating  his  plight  to  responsible 
higher  officials  here. 

These  allegations  have  been  made  by  a 
former  high  executive  of  both  the  Russian 
and  Polish  secret  police  organizations.  He 
had  his  own  plane.  He  was  free  to  fly  all 
over  Europe  and  did. 

He  Is  Mlchal  Goleniewskl,  41.  a  htisky  and 
handsome  Polish-born  agent  who  resembles 
the  Hollywood  prototype  of  the  suave,  lady- 
kllllng  spy.  He's  credited  with  breaking  the 
Irwin  N.  Scarbeck  spy  case  In  Warsaw  In 
1961.  The  CIA  Is  on  record  in  Congress  as 
endorsing  these  observations: 

"His  services  to  the  United  States  are  rated 
as  truly  significant.  •  •  •  He  has  collabo- 
rated with  the  Government  In  an  outstand- 
ing manner  and  under  circumstances  which 
have  Involved  grave  personal  risk." 

Though  he  has  yet  to  testify  on  espionage 
matters  before  any  committee  of  the  Senate 
or  House,  which  he  wants  to  do,  and  which 
many  legislators  want  him  to  do.  his  case 
has  become  the  center  of  one  of  the  biggest 
behind-the-scenes  battles  ever  to  rear  up  In 
the  Jurisdictional  area  between  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  the  Government. 
In  the  tussle  over  him  things  have  hap- 
pened which  seem  incredible  in  a  demo- 
cratic nation. 

A  congressional  subpena  was  virtually 
smuggled  to  him — then  mysteriously 
quashed.  A  letter  he  wrote  to  a  Congress- 
man was  Intercepted.  An  Army  colonel  who 
visited  him  was  later  hounded  and  investi- 
gated. 

Michael  Goleniewskl  might  still  be  living 
In  unheralded  torment  If  a  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Congressman  hadn't  scented  a  slightly  fishy 
odor  In  a  routine  office  proceeding.    , 

The  time  was  last  summer.  The  scene 
was  Capitol  Hill,  in  the  office  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Immigration  Subcommit- 
tee. Sitting  at  his  desk  was  white-plumed, 
bespectacled,  Ohio  Democrat,  Representative 
Michael  A.  Feighan,  a  graduate  of  Princeton 
and  laarvard  Law  School,  and  a  good  friend 
of  the  late  President  Kennedy. 

By  his  side  was  a  man  frc«n  the  CIA.  Tlie 
latter  showed  the  Congressman  a  report  and 
proposed  bill  which  would  bestow  on  Michael 
Goleniewskl  the  benediction  of  UJ3.  citizen- 
ship. The  former  KGB  agent's  truly  sig- 
nificant services  were  duly  chronicled  in  the 
report.     It  stated.  In  part : 
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"The  beneficiary.  Michael  Oolenlewakl.  a 
native  and  citizen  of  Poland.  wa«  born 
August  18,  1922,  In  Nleswlez.  His  wife,  Irm- 
gard.  Is  a  native  of  Berlin  and  a  citizen  of 
Germany.     They  are  now  living  In  the  United 

States. 

"The  beneflclary'8  education  was  all  In 
Poland:  In  1919  he  graduated  from  the  Gym- 
nastvun:  he  completed  3  years  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Poznan,  and  In  1966  he  received 
a  master's  degree  In  political  science  from 
the  University  of  Warsaw. 

KXPOmT  COVDIS  HILP  TO  XySVTKD  8TATX8 

"He  enlisted  in  the  Polish  Army  In  1946 
and  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  colonel 
In  1986,  which  rank  he  held  until  coming 
to  the  United  States  In  1961  (after  breaking 
the  Scarbeck  case ) .  He  Is  now  employed  as 
a  consultant  by  the  U.S.  Government." 

After  a  brief  digression,  the  report  con- 
tinued : 

"Mr.  Golenlewskl  was  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Poland  from  January 
1946.  until  April  1958.  when  he  defected. 
Without  the  enactment  of  the  H.R.  5507  (the 
proposed  bill)  the  beneficiary  will  not  be 
eligible  for  naturalization  prior  to  1968. 

•The  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  has  been  advised  that  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  Mr.  Golenlewskl  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  are  rated  by  the  U.S. 
Government  as  truly  significant. 

"He  has  collaborated  with  the  Government 
In  an  outstanding  manner  and  under  cir- 
cumstances which  have  Involved  grave  per- 
sonal risk.  He  continues  to  make  major 
contributions  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States.  •  •  •  His  primary  motivation 
In  offering  to  work  with  the  Government  has 
been  and  remains  his  desire  to  counter  the 
menace  of  Soviet  communism." 

GIVS8  VIXWS  TO  CIA  MAN 

This  report  and  the  bill  It  was  designed  to 
expedite  had  one  primary  motive.  It  was.  In 
the  words  of  a  congressional  aid.  "to  wipe 
out  the  past  of  a  Polish  citizen  and  create  'a 
man  who  never  was.'  an  American  citizen 
with  a  new  name,  a  new  identity  and  a 
new  status,  free  to  find  a  new  life  here." 

Representative  Peighan  was  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  purpose  of  the  report.  He  was 
sympathetic.  A  man  with  a  long  record  of 
fighting  subversives,  and  often  stubbornly 
Independent  of  the  executive  branch,  he  Is 
known  for  his  special  dislike  of  being  turned 
into  a  rubberstamp  by  any  Government 
agency. 

He  expressed  his  views  to  the  CIA  men. 
He  said  he  was  shocked  at  the  amount  of 
detail  presented  about  Golenlewskl.  He  said 
he  had  heard  reports  about  the  KGB  defec- 
tor, but  had  never  laid  eyes  on  him.  He  re- 
marked he  didn't  like  to  promote  any  legis- 
lation on  a  plg-ln-the-poke  basis  and  con- 
cluded with  the  request : 

"I'd  like  to  see  the  live  body." 

His  request  was  carried  back  to  higher 
CIA  officials.  There  were  several  days  of 
dickering  and  phoning  back  and  forth  be- 
tween CIA  and  Congress. 

This  bore  light  on  two  horizons  of  growing 
Importance  In  security  matters: 

(a)  The  fact  that  the  executive  branch 
controls  CIA.  State.  Defense.  Army.  Navy. 
Air  Force,  and  FBI — all  the  Intelligence- 
gathering  agencies — and  Jealously  guards  Its 
rights  to  run  out  all  adverse  criticism  of 
these  units  performance. 

(b)  The  personal  situations  of  defectors 
vary  greatly.  Some,  like  Yuri  Nossenko. 
have  been  publicized.  Some  have  not. 
Some  bring  adverse  criticism  of  American 
operations.  Some  do  not.  Some  have  fami- 
lies behind  the  Iron  Curtain  whose  safety  Is 
endangered  by  publicity  here.     Some  don't. 

Golenlewskl  had  his  wife  with  him.  He 
also  bad  plenty  of  adverse  criticism  to  de- 
liver  about  U.S.   operations. 

On  the  ticklish  Issue  of  whether  he  should 
be  allowed  to  see  a  Member  of  the  legislative 


branch,  the  wheels  began  to  whir  In  the 
heavily  guarded  CIA  Building  In  Langley, 
Va.,  12  miles  outside  Washington. 

SBCBZT    SESSION    SET   ON    THE    HILL 

It  was  finally  decided  that  the  answer 
had  better  be  afllrmatlve  If  Representative 
Peighan's  cooperation  was  to  be  obtained. 
The  Congressman  was  duly  notified  It  was 
OK 

That  brought  another  big  decision,  this 
one  In  Congress  It  was  considered  advis- 
able that  a  subpena  from  a  congressional 
committee  be  sent  with  RepresenUtlve  Peig- 
han Just  In  case  It  seemed  proper — and  Gole- 
nlewskl thought  so.  too — for  the  latter  to 
appear  before  a  secret  session  on  the  Hill. 

A  subpena  was  prepared.  An  appointment 
was  set  for  several  days  later  In  New  York. 
Interviewed  yesterday,  after  this  reporter 
had  checked  facts  from  many  sources  over  a 
10-day  period,  Representative  Peiohan  said: 
"Prom  the  very  beginning  my  main  con- 
cern was  for  the  safety  of  this  man  (Go- 
lenlewskl). Everything  else  seemed  sec- 
ondary     I  still  have  the  same  concern." 

Representative  Peighan  made  the  trip 
from  Washington  to  New  York  with  two  con- 
gressional aids.  They  landed  at  La  Guardla 
Airport,  and  drove  to  an  apartment  building 
like  a  thousand  others  on  Long  Island. 
A  lasting  impkession 
The  handsome  Pole  made  an  Impression 
that  one  has  described  as  everlasting— I'll 
never  forget  It. 

Sweet,  harried  looking  and  pregnant,  his 
wife  was  In  attendance  part  of  the  time. 
But  all  the  time,  striding  energetically  back 
and  forth  In  the  apartment,  the  former  KGB 
blgshot  Fainted  the  picture  of  what  It  feels 
like  to  fiee  the  KGB  only  to  find  nothing 
coming  from  his  leads  and  his  liaison  man 
with  the  CIA  a  Stalinist. 

Bit  by  bit  he  unloaded  the  charges  spelled 
out  at  the  beginning  of  this  story. 

His  trio  of  listeners  were  so  shocked  that 
they  never  got  around  to  talk  about  the 
subpena.  Not  one  of  them  regarded  the  Pole 
as  warped  or  biased.  All  knew  that  the  CIA 
had  been  greatly  served  by  him.  They  were 
staggered. 

On  his  return  to  Washington.  Representa- 
tive Peighan  immediately  arranged  an  ap- 
pointment with  CIA  Director  John  A.  Mc- 
Cone.  He  told  him  everything  he  had  heard 
and  urged  him  to  look  Into  the  situation  and 
correct  It.     Mr.  McCone  said  he  would. 

One  of  the  other  men  decided  to  make 
a  return  visit  to  Golenlewskl.  He  brought 
the  subpena  along  ( It  was  not  from  any  com- 
mittee to  which  Representative  Peighan  be- 
longs) and  he  also  brought  some  Foreign 
Service  rosters  to  enable  him  to  Interrogate 
the  defector  more  explicitly. 

VERY    eager    to    testify 

This  congressional  aid  obtained  a  second 
and  more  searching  Interview  with  the  Pole. 
The  latter  also  expressed  his  eagerness  to 
testify  In  an  executive  session  of  any  appro- 
priate congressional  committee.  The  sub- 
pena was  served. 

A  date  and  time  was  set  for  Golenlewskl's 
appearance  before  the  congressional  com- 
mittee. RepresenUtlve  Peighan  felt  assured 
that  whatever  was  wrong  would  soon  be 
smoked  out  on  the  Hill. 

But  Instead  of  that  appearance,  a  man 
from  the  CIA  arranged  to  have  a  key  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  Involved  vacate  the 
subpena  and  cancel  the  date.  Another  CIA 
man  Is  reliably  reported  to  have  pressured 
the  Army  to  Investigate  the  subpena  server 
with  a  view  toward  charging  him  with  mak- 
ing use  of  Information  gained  on  active  duty 
(he  was  then  on  Inactive  duty) .  and  for  mas- 
querading as  an  Intelligence  officer. 

The  Army  was  wrong  on  both  counts.  The 
aid  dldnt  get  the  Information  on  active 
duty,  and  he  Is  an  Intelligence  officer. 

Word  was  quietly  passed  from  somewhere 
that  Mr.  Golenlewskl  had  flipped  his  Ud  and 


was  becoming  unreliable — so  CIA  doesn't 
think  It  worthwhile  for  him  to  app>ear  be- 
fore the  legislative  branch. 

Asked  about  this  yesterday,  Representa- 
tive Peighan  said: 

"That's  utterly  ridiculous.  The  man 
seemed  worried,  and  even  excited,  but  his 
mind  is  in  excellent  shape.  I  was  Impressed 
by  everything  he  had  to  say." 

So  were  the  two  others. 

Representative  Peighan  added  that  "I  can- 
not deny  my  role  in  bringing  this  case  to 
the  attention  of  Mr.  McCone,  the  head  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency." 

Up  to  the  moment,  however.  It  doesn't 
seem  to  have  done  much  good. 

Though  Golenlewskl  has  been  moved  else- 
where to  keep  the  Russians  guessing,  he  has 
yet  to  tell  his  story  to  Congress.  He  has  yet 
to  see  any  real  results,  he  says,  from  what 
he  came  here  to  tell  us.  He  has  yet  to  enjoy 
many  of  the  blessings  that  reverted  to  him 
in  theory  when  he  obtained  his  American 
citizenship  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  bill  got 
a  fair  wind  from  Representative  Feighan  and 
his  associates.  | 

treatment    won't    ENCOtJRAOE    OTHERS 

From  the  viewpoint  of  Golenlewskl.  the 
Joys  of  his  American  liberation  must  seem 
oddly  constrained.  He  Is  a  prisoner  of  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government  In  a  way 
few  other  citizens  have  been  He  is  more 
confined,  more  Incommunicado,  than  he  ever 
was  before  he  bolted. 

From  a  reporter's  viewpoint,  he  seems  to 
be  a  battered  casualty  of  a  war  as  savage 
and  devious  as  the  cold  war.  It's  the  war 
now  raging  In  the  upholstered  Jungle  where 
different  agents  of  our  Government  are  stalk- 
ing— and  frequently  opposing — each  other. 

One  thing  Is  sure.  His  plight  Is  poor  re- 
cruiting bait  for  more  KGB  defectors.  Al- 
ready two  have  been  murdered  or  Inexpli- 
cably killed  after  they  arrived  here.  The 
mental  ordeal  to  which  Golenlewskl  has  been 
subjected  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  could 
ultimately  prove  to  be  the  more  refined  kind 
of  homicidal  retribution.  It  leave  no  evi- 
dence whatsoever. 

The  CIA?  A  spokesman  said  there  would 
be  no  comment  on  the  matter. 

I  From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)   Journal- Amer- 
ican. Mar.  3.  1964] 
Probe  Four  U.S.  Envoys  in  Rid  Spt  Skx  Net — 
Story  in  Journal-American  Spurs  Action 
(By  Guy  Richards) 

Four  American  diplomats  came  under  new 
and  hastily  organized  congressional  probes 
today  after  a  high  Soviet  defector  named 
them  as  Russian  collaborators  lured  by  beau- 
tiful Polish  girls  Into  a  classic  fall  from  grace. 

The  four,  along  with  a  fifth  diplomat  later 
allowed  to  resign,  were  drawn  Into  the  Soviet 
net  In  the  espionage  hotbed  at  Warsaw, 
Poland's  capital,  the  defector  charged.  Ten 
U.S.  Marine  guards  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  there 
also  were  trapped  Into  collaborating  with 
the  Russians  after  clandestine  affairs  with 
Polish  girls,  the  defector  said. 

Nor  was  that  all. 

seduced  by  agents 

While  the  diplomats  were  being  black- 
mailed by  the  Polish  girls,  a  handscwne  So- 
viet secret  service  agent  bent  on  collecting 
Information,  managed  to  seduce  the  wife  of 
an  American  Foreign  Service  officer. 

And  so  gay  and  lax  was  the  ambassadorial 
life  In  the  lush  Polish  capital,  the  defector 
asserted,  that  while  the  American  cats  were 
out  playing  Soviet  Intelligence  mice  pilfered 
the  Bmbassy's  safe  combinations,  and  prob- 
ably made  off  with  the  Embassy  cipher  essen- 
tial to  decoding  secret  messages. 

All  that  and  more  was  under  close  scrutiny 
today  as  Congress  turned  Its  Investigative 
spotlight  on  U.S.  security  leaks  around  the 
world. 
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QUICK    ACTION 

The  Investigations,  marked  by  hurriedly 
scheduled  hearings  by  several  congressional 
committees  were  spurred  by  exclusive  revela- 
tions in  yesterday's  New  York  Journal-Ameri- 
can. 

The  disclosures  came  from  the  Soviet  de- 
fector. 41 -year -Old  Mlchal  Golenlewskl,  who 
bared  the  existence  of  "cells"  of  the  KGB — 
the  Soviet  Secret  Police — in  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  and  the  State  Department, 
both  In  Washington  and  In  U.S.  Embassies 
overseas. 

Golenlewskl.  still  in  a  CIA  hideout,  made 
these  other  startling  revelations: 

Three  American  scientists  with  access  to 
classified  material  were  KGB  agents. 

About  $1.2  million  of  CIA  funds  In  Vienna 
was  secretly  passed  along  to  the  Commu- 
nists. 

All  Important  embassies  and  agencies  of 
the  United  States  "except  the  FBI"  had  beeil 
Infiltrated  by  at  least  one  KGB  operative. 

Amateurs  and  Stalinists  In  the  CIA  have 
blocked  Golenlewskl's  efforts  to  make  his 
leads  and  Information  effective. 

All  told,  then,  several  hundred  U.S.  em- 
ployees around  the  world  will  come  under 
the  target  sights  which  Golenlewskl  directly 
or  Indirectly,  is  going  to  provide  Capitol  Hill. 

THREE  HUNDRED  RISKS 

They  will  include  300  persons  already 
tabbed  as  "grave  security  risks"  who  are 
still  on  the  State  Department  payroll. 

But  the  four  diplomats  cited  by  the  de- 
fector, one  a  high-ranking  KGB  official, 
will  draw  first  scrutiny  for  a  very  special 
reason. 

They  could  provide  a  two-way  look  at  the 
Job  yet  to  be  done — a  look  Inside  the  State 
Department  as  well  as  a  look  abroad.  The 
latter  would  be  via  our  once  spy-riddled  Em- 
bassy at  Warsaw. 

It  is  reasoned  that  a  close  scrutiny  of  the 
Warsaw  case  of  1960-61  would  show  how  the 
four  diplomats  and  the  FcH-elgn  Service 
officer's  wife  were  compromised;  and  how, 
later,  after  their  exposure,  they  were  saved 
by  a  magic  wand  waved  from  the  State  De- 
partment's command  post  In  Foggy  Bottom. 

VITAL  EMBASSY 

Warsaw  Is  an  Important  Embassy  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  but  mostly  because  It  Is  where 
the  United  States  maintains  direct  contact 
with  the  Ambassador  of  Red  China. 

Golenlewskl,  it  can  now  be  revealed,  was 
a  stlp — a  stay-ln-placer — In  those  days.  He 
had  sent  a  few  messages  to  the  CIA  Indicat- 
ing he  wanted  to  defect.  He  was  told  to 
stay  In  place,  that  he  would  be  more  use- 
ful as  he  was. 

This  Imposed  an  additional  worry  on 
him — but  the  Information  he  produced  was 
sensational.     It  was  a  CIA  ten-strike. 

Of  the  five  diplomats  named  by  Golenlew- 
skl, one  was  allowed  to  resign.  Everyone 
else  In  the  case  was  simply  shuttled  else- 
where. 

At  a  different  time,  'Golenlewskl  fed  In 
Information  which  led  to  the  arrest,  donvlc- 
tion  and  sentence  of  Foreign  Service  Officer 
Irvin  N.  Scarbeck. 

NEW    CAREER 

Shortly  thereafter — though  the  CIA 
didn't  want  him  over  at  the  time — Gole- 
nlewskl delivered  himself  up  in  West  Ger- 
many. So  ended  his  life  as  a  KGB  official 
with  his  own  plane,  able  to  fly  anywhere 
he  wanted  In  Soviet-bloc  countries.  And 
so  began  his  career  as  a  man  leveling  his 
finger  at  a  roster  of  KGB  agents  on  Ameri- 
can payrolls. 

The  fact  that  he  has  been  kept  from 
testifying  In  secret  before  a  congressional 
'  committee  also  was  revealed  by  this  news- 
paper yesterday  But  nobody  seems  to  know 
by  whom. 


PAST    or    RECORD 

The  story  yesterday  provoked  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative John  Milan  Ashbrook,  Repub- 
lican, of  Ohio,  a  member  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  and  spon- 
sor of  a  recent  bill  calling  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  State  Department,  to  say: 

"I  will  have  your  story  put  in  the  Con- 
gressional  Record    tomorrow. 

"It  demonstrates  once  again  how  the 
State  Department  is  a  privileged  sanctuary 
riding  out  waves  of  criticism  with  arro- 
gance and  contempt  for  public  opinion  and 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people. 

"Its  record  is  one  of  failure  and  deceit. 
The  time  has  come  for  a  thorough  house- 
cleaning." 

Representative  Ashbrook  said  he  hoped  to 
be  able  to  get  Golenlewskl  to  testify  In  secret 
before  the  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee. The  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee also  has  Its  eyes  trained  on  the  KGB 
defector. 

PARLAND    ignored 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  can  be  counted  in  on 
the  act.  They  have  perked  up  their  Interest 
in  the  recent  flops  of  CIA  and  State  abroad; 
especially  the  bumbling  of  both  agencies  In 
Ignoring  the  counsel  of  our  former  Ambas- 
sador to  Panama,  Joseph  S.  Parland. 

For  months  before  his  resignation  last 
summer,  Ambassador  Farland  had  called  the 
turn — and  filed  reports  on — the  widespread 
sabotage  and  revolutionary  plots  of  Castro 
agents  throughout  the  Caribbean,  Including 
Panama. 

In  the  February  25  Issue  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  Mr.  Parland  Is  quoted  as 
follows : 

"When  I  arrived  home  In  August  and  the 
State  Department  circulated  its  customary 
notice  to  appropriate  agencies  listing  re- 
turned ambassadors  available  for  consulta- 
tion, a  man  In  the  White  House  went  to 
work. 

"His  name  Is  Ralph  Dungan.  On  whose 
authority  he  acted  I  do  not  know.  But  Mr. 
Dungan  phoned  the  various  agencies.  Includ- 
ing the  Pentagon,  that  I  was  not  to  be  In- 
vited for  consultation." 

another  quote 

The  Congressional  Record  also  quotes  Mr. 
Farland  as  having  been  taken  In  hand  on  an 
earlier  visit  to  Washington  In  the  late  fall 
of  1962  by  Edwin  Martin,  then  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Latin  American  Affairs. 

"Mr.  Martin,"  Mr.  Parland  reported,  "lit- 
erally ordered  me  to  have  no  contact  with 
top  CIA  executives  and  any  congressional 
leaders." 

And  Congress  now  Is  going  to  pmge  Mr. 
Martin  and  Mr.  Ralph  Dungan,  the  mystery 
man  who  phoned  from  the  White  House. 


Mr.  PiNDLiY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Nelsen).  for  30  minutes.  Wednesday. 
March  4,  1964;  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  KiLBURN  and  to  Include  certain 
letters  and  statements. 

Mr.  Dent  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Lindsay. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Nelsen)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter) : 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Glenn. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PouNTAur)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  St.  Ongk. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bruce  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hal- 
LECK) .  beginning  March  2.  for  Indefinite 
period,  on  account  of  serious  Illness  In 
his  family. 

Mr.  Chenoweth,  for  balance  of  week, 
on  account  of  ofiBclal  business  with  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  VS.  Air  Force 
Academy. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  F>ermlsslon  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ashbrook  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Nelsen).  for  15  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  mattei". 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

8.  473.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Wlady- 
slawa  Kowalczyk;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Ju&lclary. 

S.  1237.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kaloyan 
D.  Kaloyanoff;  to  the  CoDMnlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1525.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Kayo 
Fujlmoto  Howard;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1597.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Juliaao 
Barboza  Amado  and  Manuel  Socorro  Bar- 
boza  Amado:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  1684.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Potlnl 
Dlmantopoulou;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1966.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Olenda 
Williams:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1978.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lillian  P. 
Johnson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1982.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Mlra;  to  the  Ccwnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1985.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Cacclanl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1986.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hattle  Lu; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

Hit.  9640.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore  es- 
Ubllshments  for  the  CJoast  Guard. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEIAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  721.  An  act  to  amend  section  124  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  transfer  Aus- 
tin, Fort  Bend,  and  Wharton  Counties  from 
the  Galveston  division  to  the  .Houston  divi- 
sion of  the  southern  district  of  Texas. 
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BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  February  28.  1964, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  8171.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  lands.  Includ- 
ing farm  unlta  and  improvements  thereon.  In 
the  third  division,  Rlverton  reclamation 
project,  Wyoming,  and  to  continue  to  de- 
liver water  for  3  years  to  lands  of  said  divi- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  2  o'clock  and  52  minutes  pm  )  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  March  4,  1964,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1T73.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  unnecessarv  coets  Incurred  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army  as  a  result  of 
awarding  without  competition  a  contract  for 
overhaul  and  modlflcntlon  of  aircraft  en- 
gines; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1774.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Boys' 
Clubs  of  America,  transmitting  an  audited 
financial  statement  of  Boys'  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica for  the  year  1963.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
988.  84th  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  suid  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  H  R.  9032.  A  bill 
to  provide  uniform  policies  with  respect  to 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  benefits  and 
costs  of  Federal  multiple-purpose  water  re- 
source projects,  and  to  provide  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  with  authority  for  recreation 
development  of  projects  under  his  control: 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1161).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2040.  An  act  to  amend  title  36  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  permit  a  written 
declaration  to  be  accepted  In  lieu  of  an  oath, 
and  for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1181).  Referred  to  House  Calen- 
dar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  1203.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Johanna  Grlstede;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1162).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 


Mr.  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2215.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
E.  A.  Rolfe,  Jr.;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1163)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LIBONATI:  Ccanmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2747.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  J.  W.  Gwln,  Sr  ;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1164).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Ui.  MacGREGOR  :  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3757.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Wltold  A.  Lanowskl;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1165).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  GILBERT:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR.  6034.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Robert  L.  Johnston;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1166).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

M-.  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  R  6136.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
CWO  Elden  R  Comer;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No  1167) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  SENNER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR  6473.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loward  D  Sparks:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1168).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  KINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  6839.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helen  J. 
Googlns:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1169). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR  6267.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Lee  R.  Smith  and  Lee  R.  Smith  III.  his  son; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1170).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  GILBERT:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR.  6883  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
the  estate  of  Eileen  G.  Poster;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1171).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SENNER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary H  R.  7346  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Cornells  Van  Nuls.  doctor  of  medicine.  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1172)  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary HR.  8201  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
MaJ.  Jack  J  Shea.  US.  Air  Force;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1173).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  R  8348  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Faye  E.  Russell  Lopez;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1174).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  R  8532.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ivan 
D.  Beran;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No 
1175).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  GILBERT:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary H  R  8936.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Leonard  M.  Dalton;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1176).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SENNER.  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary H  R  9280  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Donald  J  Kent;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1177).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR.  9678.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
Anna  Maria  Geyer;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1178).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  SHRIVER  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR.  9959.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Harold  A.  Saly;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1179).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  R.  10078.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
PhUlp  N.  Shepherdfon;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1180) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mrs.  SUlJCfVAN: 
HR.  10222.  A  blk  to  strengthen  the  agri- 
cultural economy;  \)  help  achieve  a  fuller 
and  more  effective  use  of  food  abundances; 
to  provide  for  Improved  levels  of  nutrition 
among  economically  needy  households 
through  a  cooperative  Federal -State  pro- 
gram of  food  assistance  to  be  operated 
through  normal  channels  of  trade;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  BARRT: 
H.R  10223.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  com- 
prehensive study  and  investigation  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  present  system  of  compul- 
sory military  training  under  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By   Mr    DENT: 
H.R.  10224.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  of 
loan  Insurance  to  assist  students  to  attend 
Institutions  of  higher  education  and  post- 
secondary  vocational  schools;    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By   Mr    ELLSWORTH: 
HR.  10225.  A  bill  to* prohibit  Interference 
with   the   free    exercise   of   religion;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   JENNINGS: 
H  R.  10226    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  re- 
fund to  the  States  of  certain  taxes  on  dis- 
tilled   spirits    and    wine    destroyed    by    fire, 
casualty,  or  act  of  God;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  LINDSAY: 
HR.  10227.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  com- 
prehensive study  and  Investigation  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  present  system  of  compul- 
sory military  training  under  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed 
Services.  i 

By  Mrs    MAT:         ' 
HR.  10228.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
ury  of  the  Interior  to  determine  that  cer- 
tain   costs    of    operating    and    maintaining 
Banks  Lake  and  Potholes  Reservoir  on  the 
Columbia  Basin  project  for  recreational  pur- 
poses are  nonreimbursable;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  MONTOYA: 
HR.  10229.  A  bin  to  amend  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act.  as  amended,  to  provide 
annuities  for  surviving  spoiwes  without  de- 
duction from  original  annuities,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H  R.  10230.  A  bin  to  extend  to  State  public 
assistance  programs  approved  under  titles 
XIV  and  XVI  of  the  SocUl  Security  Act  the 
special  matching  provisions  presently  in 
force  with  respect  to  certain  Navajo  and  Hopl 
Indians,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
HR  10231.  A  bill  to  increase  the  rate  of 
pension  and  the  Income  limitation  applicable 
to  certain  veterans  of  World  War  I.  World 
War  II.  the  Korean  conflict,  and  their  wid- 
ows; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr    WILLIAMS: 
H  R  10232    A   bill    to   restrict    imports   of 
meat    and    meat   products    Into    the    United 
States;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr  ASPINALL  (by  request) : 
H-R.  10233.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  re- 
striction of  certain  areas  In  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  for  defense  purposes,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Gulf  Test  Range.  GvUf  of 
Mexico) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  GURNEY: 

HJl.  10234.  A  bUl  to  restrict  imports  of 
meat  and  meat  products  into  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  PKRKINS: 

HR  10235  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  (r<3m  62  to  50 
the  age  at  which  a  woman  otherwise  quali- 
fied may  become  entitled  to  widow's  Insur- 
ance benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  8CHWENGEL: 

H.R.  10236.  A  bill  to  require  that  Imported 
meat  sold  to  the  ultimate  consumer  be  Iden- 
tified as  such;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 

HR.  10237.  A  bin  prohibiting  lithograph- 
ing or  engraving  on  envelopes  sold  by  the 
Post  Office  Department,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  prtvate 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BELCHER: 
HJl.  10238.  A    bin    for    thq   relief   of    Mrs. 
Ollda  Rosa  McDanlels;  to  the  Committee,  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
HJl.  10239.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Gerasl- 
mos    Mourlkis;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND : 
HJl.  10240.  A   bin   for   the   reUef   of   Mrs. 
Ayse   Caklroglu;    to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 
HJR  10241.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veya^e  of  the  interest  held  by  the  United 
States  In   certain   real   property  situated   in 
the  slate  of  Georgia;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GLENN: 
HJl.  10242.  A  bin  for  ,the  relief  of  Gerald 
St.  John;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JONAS: 
HJl.  10243.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicola 
Alflerl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
HJl.  10244.  A    bill   for   the   relief   of   Ben- 
jamin Soued  and  Elle  Soued;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NORBLAD: 
HJl.  10245.  A    bill    for   the   relief  of   Mrs. 
Arsenia  Senlres  and  her  daughter,  Mllagros 
Senlres;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
HJl.  10246.  A    bin    for    the   relief    of   Maj. 
Alexander  P.  Berol,  U.S.  Army,  retired;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  WALLHAUSER: 
HJl.  10247.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Daniel 
Augusto  da  Sllva;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

736.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Harold 
J.  Wlttenbauer,  mayor.  Borough  of  Dumont. 
Dumont,  N.J.,  requesting  support  of  the  Gal- 
lagher bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

737.  Also,  petition  of  Kazys  Slmenas,  chair- 
man, American-Lithuanians,  Norwood,  Mass., 
relative  to  the  liberation  of  Lithuania;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

738.  Also,  petition  of  Junsho  Oshlro. 
mayor,  Nlshlhara-Son,  Okinawa,  for  early 
solution  of  the  problem  of  pretreaty  claims; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

739.  Also,  petition  of  Elharu  Nakamura. 
Naha,  Okinawa,  for  expeditious  solution  of 
the  problem  of  compensation  for  damages 
sustained  prior  to  peace  treaty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

740.  Also,  petition  of  Terutake  Oyadomarl, 
Nishlhara-Son,  Okinawa,  for  early  solution 
of  the  problem  of  pretreaty  claims;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Oatstandiiig  Military  Editor  Retires 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Missoxmi  9 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  3, 1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
military  expenditures  consume  the  ma- 
jor part  of  our  Federal  budget  and  have 
for  many  years,  there  are  relatively  few 
full  time  good  military  analysts  avail- 
able on  daily  newspapers,  magazines,  ra- 
dio and  television  networks  and  other 
media. 

One  of  the  most  independent,  coura- 
geous, and  honest  reporters  for  many 
years  has  been  Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  R. 
Phillips.  U.S.  Army,  retired,  who  regret- 
tably retired  on  Februai-y  1.  1964,  as  mili- 
tary affairs  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 

Over  a  period  of  many  years  I  have 
often  had  occasion  to  deal  with  highly 
technical,  confidential,  and  controversial 
matters  with  General  Phillips  and  basi- 
cally, without  exception,  he  was  a 
straightforward,  hard  working,  honest 
reporter. 

The  readers  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch will  truly  miss  the  analytical  inde- 
pendent thinking  and  writing  of  Gen- 
eral Phillips  and  we  In  the  Congress  will 
also  be  the  poorer.  I  hope  that  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  will  obtain  the  high- 
est class  replacement  for  General  Phil- 
lips because  his  shoes  are  very  dlfBcult 
ones  to  fill. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  pay  my  respects 
to  a  retired  military  officer  who  after  re- 
tirement became  an  outstanding  jour- 
nalist.   The  absence  of  his  writings  will 


weaken  the  dialogue  which  those  of  us 
are  engaged  In  as  to  how  to  improve 
America's  military  strength. 


Bulgariaa  iBdepcBdence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nuHois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  3, 1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  85 
years  ago  the  people  of  Bulgaria  attained 
their  Independence  after  centuries  of 
domination  by  the  Ottoman  Elmpire. 

For  66  years  the  Bulgarian  people 
maintained  their  independence  smd  de- 
veloped their  nation. 

In  September  1944  Soviet  armies  In- 
vaded Bulgaria  and  established  a  Com- 
munist puppet  government.  This  Com- 
munist government  was  Imposed  by  So- 
viet bayonets  and  the  people  of  Bulgaria 
lost  their  Independence.  The  last  legiti- 
mate link  to  their  Independence  was 
broken  in  1946  when  King  Simeon  was 
expelled  from  the  nation  by  the  puppet 
Communist  regime. 

The  Bulgarian  people  are  captives  of 
communism — a  fate  they  share  with 
millions  of  other  captives  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

However,  the  spirit  of  Independence, 
the  desire  for  freedom,  and  the  deter- 
mination to  persevere  in  the  face  of  cen- 
turies of  Ottoman  rule  Inspired  the  Bul- 
garian groups  in  exile  wage  a  relentless 
struggle  against  the  Communist  oppres- 
sion of  their  homeland.  The  people  of 
Bulgaria  silently  and  effectively  main- 


tain their  aspirations  for  legitimate  In- 
dependence. In  Bulgaria  itself  they  lack 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  freedom  of  political  activity.  In 
their  hearts  they  steadfastly  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  their  country  will 
be  free  frcmi  the  yoke  of  communism. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  day 
we  salute  the  people  of  Bulgaria,  recog- 
nizing their  steadfastness  and  their  de- 
sire to  wage  a  victorious  struggle  against 
the  Communist  regime  which  dominates 
them.  Bulgarian  Liberation  Day  is  cele- 
brated throughout  the  free  world  in  a 
manner  that  cannot  be  celebrated  in 
Bulgaria  itself. 


EstMuaa  ladepeBdence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILTON  W.  GLENN 

or   NTW    SKMSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  3, 1964 

Mr.  GLE3fN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Monday. 
February  24,  1964,  marked  the  46th  an- 
niversary of  the  establishment  of  the  In- 
dependence of  the  Republic  of  Estonia.  I 
Join  MTlth  the  millions  of  friends  this 
cause  has  in  the  free  world  to  commemo- 
rate this  event  with  deep  reverence. 

Americans  of  Estonian  origin  or  de- 
scent reaffirm  and  adhere  to  American 
democratic  principles  of  government  In 
observing  their  Independence  day.  Let 
this  tribute  signify  that  the  Republic  of 
Estonia  is  by  no  means  a  forgotten  na- 
tion in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  in 
the  free  world  who  cherish  freedom  to 
make  their  own  decision,  live  their  own 
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lives,  &nd  to  shape  and  govern  their  own 
destinies. 

The  liberty  of  Estonia  was  forcibly  vio- 
lated and  suppressed  by  Soviet  Russia  in 
June  1940.  notwithstanding  solemn 
treaties  and  agreements  of  nona?gres- 
slon.  Strongly  opposed  to  foreign  domi- 
nation. Elstonians  all  over  the  free  world 
are  determined  to  restore  their  freedom 
and  sovereignty  which  they  had  rightly 
and  deservedly  enjoyed  for  many  centu- 
ries in  the  past.  While  their  homeland 
has  siiffered  under  the  political  tyranny 
of  a  Communist  regime,  yet  these  indus- 
trious, sturdy,  brave,  self-determined 
people  in  the  free  world,  together  with 
other  refugees  from  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, have  relentlessly  continued  their 
fight  with  communism  against  all  odds. 
If  we  can  help  them,  let  us  do  so  now. 

I  am  hopeful  that  during  this  ses- 
sion, the  House  will  pass  legislation, 
among  which  is  my  House  Resolution  375, 
establishing  a  special  committee  to  assist 
captive  nations  by  peaceful  processes  to 
regain  their  national  and  Individual  free- 
doms. 


Bolfarian  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  UNDSAY 

or    NKW    TOEK 

IN  THE.  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  3.  1964 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  pay  tribute  today  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Bulgaria  and  to  Americans  of  Bul- 
garian descent.  On  March  the  3d,  86 
years  ago.  this  noble  nation  obtained 
its  freedom — an  occasion  which  ended 
500  years  of  foreign  oppression  of  the 
Bulgarian  people. 

Today.  Bulgarians  celebrate  that  inde- 
pendence, yet  sadly  they  must  note  that 
their  country  is  now  caught  under  the 
Communist  yoke.  But  hope  is  joined 
with  sadness — hope  that  once  more,  these 
people  may  lift  off  the  heavy  burden  of 
tyranny  and  walk  the  road  of  freedom. 

Through  their  long  history,  the  Bul- 
garians have  made  an  important  con- 
tribution to  European  civilization  and 
have  withstood  their  right  to  independ- 
ence and  freedom  against  powerful  em- 
pires and  foreign  cultural  Influences. 
The  Byzantine  Elmpire  could  not  assim- 
ilate this  nation.  The  Ottoman  Empire 
crumbled,  but  the  Bulgarian  people  sur- 
vived. March  3.  1878.  opened  the  way 
for  the  Bulgarian  people  to  join  the  com- 
munity of  European  nations  once  more. 

But  tragedy  followed  this  grand  at- 
tainment. On  September  8,  1944.  Bul- 
garia was  invaded  by  the  Russian  armies, 
and  a  Communist-controlled  government 
was  established.  Bulgaria  became  a  So- 
viet satellite. 

Yet  the  hope  and  faith  in  liberty  has 
still  survived  in  the  Bulgarian  people,  as 
it  has  in  all  of  the  subjugated  peoples  of 
the  Soviet  Einpire.  Through  suppres- 
sion and  through  t3n-anny.  that  flame  has 
burned. 

The  Bulgarian  National  Council  of 
America  each  year  organizes  solemn  ob- 


servances of  Bulgarian  Liberation  Day  in 
this  country.  The  people  of  Bulgarian 
descent  in  America  have  not  forgotten 
their  homeland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cherish  the  hope,  with 
all  Americans,  that  this  noble  nation  may 
regain  its  just  bounty — freedom,  and  that 
this  day  shall  not  be  long  in  coming. 


Quality  Stabilization  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  3.  1964 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  Febru- 
ary 21.  1964.  regarding  the  quality  stabi- 
lization bill. 

The  Press  editorial  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  special  Interest  opponents 
of  quality  stabilization  unfortunately 
have  taken  in  some  elements  of  the  Na- 
tion's press  with  their  misleading  propa- 
ganda line  concerning  this  legislation. 

We  who  support  quality  stabilization 
are  ready  and  willing  to  debate  and  d.s- 
cuss  its  merits.  We  believe  the  bill  Is 
vitally  needed  legislation  if  our  inde- 
pendent retail  market  is  to  survive.  We 
are  not  only  willing  to  debate  this  issue, 
but  we  would  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  air  these  issues  before  the  public. 

We  have  pointed  out  time  and  again 
that  although  quality  stabilization  may 
not  be  a  cure-all  for  the  ills  of  the  retail 
marketplace.  It  is  at  least  an  honest  ef- 
fort to  strengthen  the  Independent  re- 
taller  in  his  struggle  for  survival  against 
giant  monopoly  merchandisers  and  cut- 
throat operators.  Surely  the  Nation's 
newspapers,  the  Pittsburgh  Press  in- 
cluded, cannot  argue  with  that  aim. 

Yet  quality  stabilization  Is  under  at- 
tack today  not  on  the  basis  of  its  actual 
provisions,  but  rather  those  of  a  "straw 
bill"  created  by  the  propaganda  mills  of 
its  opponents. 

The  attack  made  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  obviously  derives  from  this  "straw 
bill"  approach  to  the  quality  stabilization 
Issue.  Certainly  the  editors  of  our  coun- 
try's newspapers  have  the  right.  If  not 
the  positive  duty,  to  speak  out  on  Im- 
portant legislation  pending  in  Congress. 
But  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
these  editors  will  take  the  time  and 
effort  needed  to  analyze  and  understand 
the  Issues  involved  in  such  legislation. 

I.  therefore,  urge  the  Press  editorial 
writers  to  put  aside  any  preconceived  no- 
tions about  quality  stabilization  and  to 
shunt  aside  the  boilerplate  propaganda 
disseminated  by  opponents  of  this  bill. 
Study  this  bill — and  begin  by  taking  a 
hard  look  at  the  serious  economic  prob- 
lem which  quality  stabilization  seeks  to 
remedy. 

Does  the  Press  recognize  the  real 
dangers  posed  to  the  free  marketplace 
by  the  growing  threat  of  retail  monop- 
oly? Have  the  newspaper's  editors 
studied  the  evidence  contained  In  the 


hearings  held  by  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  re- 
garding the  present  plight  of  the  retail 
market?  The  committee's  final  report 
said  that  passage  of  the  bill  is  "essential 
to  the  survival  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  small,   independent   businessmen." 

Are  the  editors  aware  of  the  boast, 
made  before  a  congressional  committee 
by  a  representative  of  one  of  the  giant 
retailers,  that  within  10  years  fewer  than 
50  companies  would  control  our  entire 
national  retail  economy?  Does  the  Press 
believe  that  such  extinction  of  free  com- 
petition and  the  small  retailer  Is  in  the 
best  Interests  of  the  American  consumer 
or  our  national  economy  as  a  whole? 

Does  the  Press  disagree  with  quality 
stabilization?  Then  let  that  newspaper's 
editors  propose  some  other  effective  way 
to  keep  alive  free.  Independent  competi- 
tion in  the  Nation's  marketplace,  and  to 
prevent  a  monopoly  takeover  of  our  re- 
tail system  by  giant  mass  merchandisers. 

Most  important  of  all.  is  the  Press 
familiar  with  the  real  steps  proposed  by 
quality  stabilization  as  a  remedy  for  our 
retail  ills?  Curiously,  the  Press  editorial 
did  not  contain  any  explanation  for 
readers  of  the  terms  of  the  bill — only  the 
broadly  stated  conclusions  and  opinions 
of  others. 

Quality  stabilization  would  strengthen 
the  competitive  position  of  the  small  and 
Independent  retailer  by  giving  brand- 
name  manufacturers  the  same  rights 
over  their  products  as  are  now  exercised 
by  chainstores  selling  their  own  private 
label  merchandise.  The  bill  is  voluntary, 
in  that  no  manufacturer  would  be  com- 
pelled to  come  under  its  provisions,  nor 
would  any  distributor  or  retailer  be  made 
to  sell  any  product. 

Sponsors  of  quality  stabilization  hope 
that  it  will  help  curb  one  of  the  most 
serious  threats  to  our  small,  independent 
retail  operators — that  of  competitive 
misuse  of  brandnames  by  cutthroat  op- 
erators. It  is  obvious  that  such  a  curb 
would  also  benefit  the  consumer  by  help- 
ing to  maintain  better  marketing  stand- 
ards, and  to  preserve  a  competitive  retail 
market. 

Finally,  let  me  ask  the  Press  editorial 
writer  whether  he  seriously  contends 
that  the  broad  bipartisan  group  of  Sen- 
ate and  House  Members,  sponsoring  and 
supporting  quality  stabilization,  are 
guilty  of  advocating — I  quote  here  from 
the  editorial — "a  gyp." 

In  my  opinion,  name  calling  of  this 
sort  performs  no  useful  service  toward 
real  public  understanding  of  a  serious 
economic  issue.  It  serves  only  to  preju- 
dice public  attitudes  without  providing 
any  information  whereby  the  people  can 
reach  their  own  conclusions  on  an  Issue. 
The  fact  is  that  few  economic  profKJsals 
ever  received  the  widespread  bipartisan 
support  that  Is  being  given  quality  sta- 
bilization. Sponsors  and  supporters  in- 
clude stalwart  Democrats  like  Senators 
Humphrey.  McCarthy,  and  Hartke.  and 
stalwart  Republicans  like  Senators 
ScOTT.  KucHEL.  and  Morton.  In  all.  24 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  11  Senators  are  sponsoring  quality 
stabilization.  I  am  proud  to  be  included 
among  that  number.  The  Press  urges  Its 
readers  watch  Peimsylvanla  Members  of 
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Congress  who  are  sponsoring  this  vital 
legislation.  These  Members  include 
Senator  Scott,  Representative  Frank 
Clark,  and  myself.  I  ask  more — not 
simply  that  Pennsylvanlans  watch  us  on 
this  issue,  but  that  they  take  the  time 
to  contact  us  to  be  Informed  on  quality 
stabilization,  what  it  means,  and  why 
Its  sponsors  are  working  for  its  enact- 
ment into  law.  And  in  particular  I  might 
ask  the  Press  editorialist  to  take  the 
trouble  next  time  to  check  with  the  spon- 
sors of  legislation — those  who  know — 
before  accepting  the  propaganda  line  of 
those  whose  special  interests  oppose  its 
passage. 


Rehabilitation  of  Oar  Fishery  Resonrces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or   COKKECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  3, 1964 

Mr.  ST.  ONOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 
sert into  the  Record  the  text  of  a  state- 
ment I  am  submitting  to  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
in  connection  with  its  hearings  on  my 
bill,  H.R.  7710,  to  set  up  a  program  for 
assisting  States  in  rehabilitating  their 
fishery  resources: 

Statement   bt   Representative    William   L. 
St.  Onge.   Second   District.   Connecticut. 
Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wildliee 
Conservation.  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  on  H.R.  7710 
ICr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee.  I   am   very   happy   to   have   the 
opportunity  to  present  a  brlel  statement  to 
this  distinguished  committee  concerning  my 
bill.  H.R.  7710.  which  Is  being  considered  to- 
day. 

My  bill  Is  Identical  to  S.  627,  sponaored 
by  Senator  E.  L.  Bartlett,  of  Alaska,  and 
cosponsored  by  a  number  of  other  Senators, 
Including  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  my  good  friend  the  HoncH'able 
Thomas  J.  Dodd.  The  bill,  as  you  well  know, 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  last  July. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  your  committee  Is 
now  considering  this  legislation,  and  my 
purpose  here  today  Is  to  urge  you  as  emphat- 
ically as  possible  to  report  It  out  favorably 
and  to  bring  It  before  the  House  In  the  very 
near  future  for  final  action. 

This  measure  seeks  to  establish  a  program 
for  assisting  States  In  building  up  their 
commercial  fisheries  through  research  and 
development  projects.  It  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  cooperate  with 
the  States  In  undertaking  various  projects 
designed  to  develop  or  Improve  their  fishery 
resources.  This  would  be  a  5-year  program, 
costing  $5  million  annually,  to  be  allocated 
among  the  States  on  a  proportionate  basis 
with  a  maximum  of  10  percent  and  a  mini- 
mum of  one-half  of  1  percent  for  each  State. 
In  addition,  the  bill  also  provides  for  funds 
for  special  projects  of  an  emergency  nature 
In  communities  suffering  a  failure  In  Its 
fisheries  due  to  a  natural  disaster,  or  for  com- 
munities where  a  new  commercial  fishery 
can  be  developed  where  none  had  previously 
existed.  This  sum  Is  limited  to  $500,000  dur- 
ing each  of  the  first  2  years  and  $750,000  dur- 
ing each  of  the  next  3  years. 

The  total  cost  of  this  program  over  the 
enUre  6  years  would  thus  be  $28,250,000. 
While  this  is  a  substantial  amount  of  money. 


I  am  convinced  that  It  would  be  a  very 
worthwhile  Investment  In  building  up  and 
developing  an  Important  resource  which  we 
have  unfortunately  sadly  neglected.  When 
we  consider  the  fact  that  In  recent  years 
the  United  States  has  dropped  from  second 
place  among  the  leading  fishing  nations  of 
the  world  to  fifth  place,  then  the  need  for 
this  legislation  becomes  clear.  The  assist- 
ance to  be  provided  under  this  bill  Is  de- 
signed to  help  our  fishing  Industry  In  In- 
creasing Its  production  and  utilization  of 
local  fishery  resources.  It  will  also  help 
provide  larger  supplies  of  fish  for  consump- 
tion. 

The  projects  to  be  considered  will.  I  be- 
lieve, be  of  such  nature  as  to  meet  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  the  States  in  develop- 
ing or  rehabilitating  their  fishery  resotirces. 
In  one  State  It  may  mean  helping  to  develop 
fish  farms.  In  another  State  It  would  require 
setting  up  experimental  fish  hatcheries,  in 
a  third  it  might  be  stream  clearance  for  fish- 
ing, and  In  still  another  it  would  provide  for 
the  construction  of  a  modern  pier. 

In  Connecticut  we  have  a  situation  now 
In  the  town  of  Stonlngton  which  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  where  such  aid  would  be  of 
Inestimable  value.  Stonlngton  was  formerly 
a  major  and  thriving  fishing  hEO-bor,  In  fact 
one  of  the  great  fishing  ports  along  the  At- 
lantic coast.  The  great  fishing  fleet  oper- 
ating out  of  Stonlngton  has  steadily  declined 
over  the  years,  but  there  Is  still  a  sizable 
remnant  left.  Unless  we  take  steps  to  re- 
vitalize this  fishing  fleet  by  providing  mod- 
ern docking  and  processing  facilities,  the 
fishing  Industry  of  Stonlngton  will  die  out. 
This  will  constitute  a  loss  not  only  to  the 
community  of  Stonlngton.  but  to  all  of  Con- 
necticut. 

The  commercial  fishing  Industry  at  Ston- 
lngton can  be  revived  through  the  construc- 
tion of  a  modern  pier  to  service  the  fishing 
fleet  docking  there,  and  from  which  these 
vessels  could  operate.  At  the  present  time, 
the  hard-pressed  fishing  vessel  operators  find 
that  it  is  not  feasible  for  them  to  make  the 
necessary  Investments  needed  In  shore  fa- 
cilities. 

It  Is  estimated  that  such  a  pier  at  Ston- 
lngton would  cost  approximately  $300,000. 
The  State  of  Connecticut  has  approved  a 
self-llquldatlng  bond  Issue  in  the  amount 
of  $150,000  for  the  construction  of  a  pier, 
and  town  officials  have  agreed  to  raise  $50,000 
as  the  community's  share.  Thus,  some  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  Is  assured,  with  the  hope 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  make 
available  the  remainder.  ■ 

Under  this  legislation,  I  believe  It  can 
be  done.  At  any  rate,  this  is  the  kind  of 
a  project  that  would  seem  most  worthy. 
Approval  of  this  bill  would  be  of  help  to 
the  town  of  Stonlngton  In  realizing  Its  goal 
of  a  new  pier  and  the  rehabilitation  of  Its 
flshlng  Industry.  But  even  more  Important 
Is  the  fact  that  It  would  make  possible  for 
Its  fishing  Industry  to  once  again  become 
prosperous. 

In  the  New  London  Day  of  February  15. 
1964.  where  my  bill  and  Its  Importance  for 
Stonlngton  Is  discussed,  there  Is  the  fol- 
lowing observation: 

"If  Connecticut  commercial  fishing  can 
be  revitalized,  the  significance  of  it  all  ex- 
tends far  beyond  Stonlngton  and  any  Im- 
mediate nearby  shore  communities.  Han- 
dling the  product  ashore  provides 
emplo3rment  and  new  business  for  many 
persons  when  the  fisheries  prosper. 

"Commercial  fishing,  offshore.  Is  a  rugged 
and  demanding  occupation  and.  In  these 
days.  It  Is  self-evident  that  men  willing  to 
endure  the  hard  work,  long  hours.  Inherent 
dangers  and  highly  unpleasant  weather  con- 
ditions expect  to  make  an  adequate  living 
from  It.  If  they  cannot,  they  accept  Jobs 
that  will  pay  as  much  ashore  and  the  in- 
dustry loses.  To  make  a  steady  and  ade- 
quate Income,  modern  docking  and  process- 


ing facilities  are  urgently  needed.     It  Is  as 
simple  as  that." 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, here  Is  an  excellent  opportunity 
wliere  you  can  render  a  great  service  to  a 
community  by  enabling  It  to  survive  and 
to  prosper,  and  all  at  a  very  modest  cost 
of  some  $100,000.  Thlr,  can  be  accomplished 
through  the  adoption  of  the  legislation  at 
hand,  either  my  bill.  H.R.  7710,  or  the  Senate 
bill,  S.  627.  It  matters  not  which  of  these 
measures  you  approve,  as  long  as  you  ap- 
prove such  a  bUl  and  you  provide  the  States 
with  the  necessary  help  to  revitalize  and 
encourage  the  commercial  fishing  Industry 
of  the  country.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose 
industries  or  to  dissipate  our  resources. 


Hospital  Care  to  Af  ed  Through  Sodal 
Security 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  michioan 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3. 1964 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  No- 
vember I,  along  with  all  other  Members 
of  Congress,  received  a  communication 
from  the  Health  Insurance  Association 
of  America.  In  its  letter  and  purported 
summary  of  facts,  the  HIAA  argued 
against  legislation  to  provide  hospital  In- 
surance to  the  aged  through  social  secu- 
rity on  the  grounds  that  present  methods 
are  suflBciently  effective. 

Since  receiving  this  docvunent  1  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  con- 
tentions and  allegations  it  contains.  The 
distortions  I  have  discovered  shock  me. 
It  may  be  helpful  to  my  colleagues  If  I 
share  with  them  my  analysis  of  the 
claims  of  the  HIAA  relating  to  the  ability 
of  private  insurance  plans  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Nation's  aged. 

adequate    protection 
Existing  programs,  according  to  the 
HIAA,  "provide  adequate  protection  of 
our  people." 

How  does  this  claim  stack  up  against 
the  actual  facts? 

While  "adequate  protection"  may  l>e 
hard  to  define,  one  resisonable  measure 
might  be  how  the  protection  available  to 
older  people  compares  to  that  held  by 
the  younger  population.  According  to 
HIAA  testimony  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  last  November,  It 
seems  that  the  benefits  provided  In  pol- 
icies for  the  aged  are  about  one -third 
less  than  the  benefits  provided  to  the 
younger  papulation.  In  order  to  grasp 
the  full  significance  of  this  fact,  one  must 
remember  that  average  spending  by  aged 
persons  for  hospital  and  nursing  home 
care  is  more  than  three  times  that  by 
younger  persons,  and  care  of  jaeople  over 
65  Is  more  than  twice  as  much  as  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  population.  This 
hardly  adds  up  to  a  picture  of  "adequate 
protection." 

extent   or   coverage 
In  July  1959,  the  HIAA  estimated  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means: 

By  the  end  of  1960,  Just  18  months  hence, 
65  percent  of  the  aged  needing  and  wanting 
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prot«ctlon  will  be  Inaured:  by  the  end  of 
1966,  80  percent  of  these  people  will  be  In- 
sured: and  by  1970.  90  percent  will  have  such 
Insurance. 

In  July  1961.  the  HIAA  told  Congress: 

In  1969.  tbe  proportion  of  those  at  ages  65 
and  over  who  wUl  have  health  insurance  will 
be  at  least  60  percent,  may  well  be  as  high 
as  75  percent,  and  most  probably  will  reach 
68  percent. 

These  predictions  and  projects  have 
confused  the  issue,  carefully  avoided  the 
icey  question  of  quality  of  coverage,  and 
distorted  the  facts. 

And  now.  in  the  material  distributed 
to  Members  of  Congress,  the  HIAA  states 
that  10,300.000  aged — or  60  percent — had 
some  form  of  voluntary  health  insurance 
in  1962.  The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
in  the  national  health  survey,  has  found 
that  only  9.1  million,  or  54  percent  of  the 
aged,  had  some  form  of  voluntary  health 
Insurance  between  July  1962  and  June 
1963. 

The  methodology  employed  by  the 
HIAA  In  surveying  and  reporting  is  sub- 
ject to  serious  question.  For  one  thing, 
the  HIAA  projects  coverage  data  appli- 
cable to  policyholders  of  all  ages  and  ap- 
plies to  the  aged.  An  additional  serious 
distortion  occurs  when  the  HIAA  as- 
sumes duplication  of  coverage  among 
the  aged  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  total 
population. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  that  HIAA 
coverage  figures  have  been  in  error.  In 
September  1956  the  HIAA  estimated  68.3 
percent  of  the  population  with  hospital 
insurance.  The  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration's study  of  health  insurance  cov- 
erage by  age  and  sex.  September  1956. 
showed  this  percentage  to  be  63.6. 

In  July  1958  the  HIAA  estimated  71 
percent  of  the  population  with  coverage. 
The  Health  Information  Foundation's 
household  survey  at  that  time  showed 
the  percentage  to  be  65. 

In  the  July-December  1959  period. 
HIAA  estimated  72  percent  with  hospital 
insurance.  The  n.S.  National  Health 
Svurvey  found  only  67.1  percent  with  such 
coverage. 

It  appears  the  validity  of  HIAA  esti- 
mates is  improved  when  the  result  is  re- 
duced by  about  five  percentage  points. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  has 
announced  it  will  begin  hearings  in  April 
of  the  coverage  of  our  older  citizens  un- 
der Blue  Cross  and  other  private  health 
Insurance  plans.  The  committee  will  go 
Into  such  matters  as  the  number  with 
coverage  and  the  quality  and  scope  of 
such  coverage.  I  am  anxious  to  see  how 
the  findings  of  the  committee  investiga- 
tion compare  with  the  assertions  of 
the  Health  Insurance  Association  of 
America. 

PKOTXCTION       DCSICNZD      TO      ICETT      IhTDIVIimAL 

The  communication  we  received  from 
the  HIAA  concludes  with  this  sentence: 

The  voluntary  system,  with  Its  ability  to 
design  Its  protection  to  meet  individual 
needs,  supplemented  by  existing  local  and 
State  programs,  can  far  more  effectively  meet 
these  needs  than  a  massive,  new  Federal  pro- 
gram of  standardised  benefits. 

The  facts  indicate  that  the  opposite  Is 
the  case — that  it  is  the  needs  of  the  in- 


surance industry  that  are  being  met  by 
the  coverage  now  being  offered  to  the 
aged.  Even  in  so-called  open  enrollment 
schemes,  as  in  all  other  forms  of  indi- 
vidual and  family  insurance  and  as  in 
the  State-65  plans,  strong  underwriting 
limitations  inevitably  appear  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  aged.  There  is  at  least 
a  6 -month  waiting  period  on  coverage  of 
preexisting  conditions.  There  are  lower 
limitations  on  lifetime  benefits,  while  for 
the  younger  population,  the  benefits  are 
not  lifetime  but  are  in  maximum  force 
for  each  illness  or  for  each  calendar  or 
illness  year.  There  are  coinsurance  and 
deductible  provisions  which  Impose  addi- 
tional burdens  on  the  aged  which  do  not 
appesu*  In  coverages  available  to  the 
younger  population.  There  are  various 
other  underwriting  devices  employed  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  the  carriers.  These  In- 
clude arbitrary  ratesetting  at  levels  so 
high,  with  built-in  reserves  so  substan- 
tial, as  to  entirely  eliminate  any  risk  of 
loss  to  the  carrier.  There  is  plenty  of 
risk  left  to  the  insured. 

The  conclusion — the  claims  to  the  con- 
trary of  the  hucksters  notwithstanding — 
Is  inevitable.  Voluntary  health  insur- 
ance simply  does  not  have  the  ability 
claimed  for  it.  It  cannot  provide  the 
aged  with  the  protection  they  need. 
Older  people  have  substantially  larger 
thaui  average  hospital  and  other  health 
care  needs.  They  use  three  times  as 
much  hospital  care  as  the  younger  popu- 
lation, and  they  have  special  need  for 
long-term  care. 

Their  incomes  are  generally  much  low- 
er than  those  of  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion. Voluntary  health  Insurance,  with 
its  ability  to  design  its  protection  to  meet 
individual  needs  of  the  aged  has,  in  fact, 
designed  protections  for  the  aged  which 
provide  fewer  benefits  at  higher  costs 
and  with  more  stringent  underwriting 
considerations  than  those  available  to 
the  rest  of  the  population. 


Coofasion  in  the  Hoose  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  KILBURN 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  KOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3, 1964 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
a  great  deal  of  confusion  in  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  as  to 
what  rules  we  are  operating  under. 

At  the  start  of  this  Congress  we 
adopted  some  rules  but  no  one  seems  to 
know  just  what  they  are.  at  least  I  do 
not.  The  chairman.  Mr.  Paxman.  at  the 
time  said  that  he  would  never  use  the 
subpena  power  except  by  a  vote  of  the 
whole  committee  or  a  subcommittee. 
So  far  as  I  can  find  out  such  a  vote  has 
never  been  taken  in  any  executive  ses- 
sion of  the  full  committee  or  any  sub- 
committee which  was  held  according  to 
the  rules.  This  means  that  such  a  vote 
would  not  be  good  if  the  chairman  sim- 
ply called  enough  majority  members  on 


the  phone  and  got  their  consent.  I  feel 
it  has  to  be  a  regular  meeting  of  the  full 
membership  of  the  subcommittee  or  full 
committee  including  the  Republicans. 

On  February  7.  1964,  a  letter  went  to 
the  presidents  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  over  Mr.  Patman's  signature  as 
chairman.    I  hereby  quote  that  letter : 
House  or  Rcprescntativis. 

CoMMrrrEz  on  Bamkimg  and  Cuuu:nct. 

Waahington,  D.C..  February  7, 1964. 

As  a  part  of  our  general  review  of  the 
structvire  and  operations  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  the  Domestic  Finance  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  desires  to  obtain  certain  relevant 
financial  information  from  the  presidents  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  No  suggestion 
of  conflict  of  Interest  has  been  made  to  the 
committee.  However,  we  feel  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  committee  to  survey  the  income 
and  asset  position  of  each  of  the  presidents 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  at  periodic  In- 
tervals. As  a  consequence  we  would  appre- 
ciate your  providing  the  following  informa- 
tion at  your  earliest  convenience. 

( 1 )  Your  personal  Income  and  breakdown 
by  each  source  during  each  year  or  part 
thereof  of  your  tenure  as  president  of  a  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank,  and  for  each  of  the  3 
years  prior  thereto. 

(2a)  A  detailed  breakdown  of  your  secu- 
rity holdings  at  a  date  6  months  prior  to 
your  taking  office  as  president  of  a  Federal 
Reserve  bank. 

(Sb)  Your  security  holdings  at  the  present 
time. 

(3)  Identify  in  detail  the  nature  of  your 
association  or  affiliation  with  any  banking 
or  financial  institution  and  or  any  nonflnan- 
clal  business  enterprise. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  In  our 
Investigation. 

Sincerely. 

Wright  Patman. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  Republicans  knew 
about  this  letter  and  several  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Members  whom  I  tisked  said  they 
had  never  heard  of  it.  It  was  apparently 
done  by  the  chairman  alone.  I  did  not 
find  out  about  it  for  a  week.  I  then  sent 
a  letter  to  the  Presidents  of  the  12  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks,  which  I  quote: 

Congress  or  the  Untted  States, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Waahington.  D.C.,  February  17.  1964. 
Mr.  ALrRED  Hates. 

President,    Federal    Reserve    Bank    of    New 
York.  New  York.  NY. 

Dear  Mr.  Hates:  Earlier  this  month  the 
Honorable  Wright  Patman  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  you  to  give  certain  information  relat- 
ing to  the  sources  of  your  jsersonal  income 
and  a  detailed  breakdown  of  your  holdings 
of  securities.  The  information  regarding 
income  is  to  cover  the  period  of  your  presi- 
dency and  3  years  before  and  the  data  on 
your  security  holdings  is  to  commence  6 
months  prior  to  your  presidency.  Other 
Information  is  also  requested. 

This  letter  was  signed  by  Mr.  Patman 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  full  committee  was 
not  Informed  of  this  contemplated  action. 
I  think  this  Is  a  perfectly  outrageous  request 
and  If  I  were  president  of  a  Federal  Reserve 
bank  I  certainly  would  not  comply  with  it. 

This  letter  is  to  let  you  know  that  the 
request  does  not  have  the  approval  of  many 
of  the  committee  members  and  I  do  hope 
that  you  will  not  comply  with  it,  or  at  least 
hold  off  complying  for  a  while  for  further 
developments. 

Most  of  the  minority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  out  of  town  this  week  but  as  soon 
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as  they  return  I  plan  to  get  them  together 
and  talk  this  over.  I  intend  to  bring  the 
matter  up  in  an  executive  session  when  the 
full  committee  meets. 

The  question  of  a  subpena  under  our  rulps 
would  have  to  be  voted  on  by  either  the  full 
committee  or  a  subcommittee  thereof.  As 
this  whole  investigation  develops  it  seems 
to  me  that  Mr.  Patman  makes  his  rules  as 
he  goes  along  but  I  know  some  of  us  will 
fight  any  subpena  action — even  before  the 
House  itself  if  necessary. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Clarence  E.  Kilburn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  attempting  to  find  out 
what  the  minutes  of  our  original  organi- 
zation executive  session  show,  I  asked 
the  clerk  of  the  committee  for  a  copy  of 
them.  He  later  informed  me  they  were 
in  Mr.  Patman 's  possession  and  he  would 
not  give  them  to  me.  I  then  wrote  Mr. 
Patman  the  following  letter: 

Congress  or  the  United  States. 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  20,  1964. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  respectlully  request 
a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  executive  ses- 
sions of  our  committee  in  the  88th  Congress 
having  to  do  with  issuing  a  subpena.    If  you 
cannot,  under  the  rules,  give  me  a  copy,  I 
would  like  to  have  these  minutes  available  to 
me  to  look  over. 
Sincerely. 

Clarence  E.  Kilburn. 

He  replied  on  February  26,  as  follows : 

Congress  or  the  United  States. 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC.  February  26.  1964. 
Hon.  Clarence  E.  Kilburn, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Clarence:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of 

February  20.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  talk  to 

you  about  these  matters  at  your  convenience. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Wright  Patman. 

You  will  notice,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  he 
said  nothing  about  letting  me  see  the 
minutes.  I  quote  herewith  rule  XI,  clause 
26  of  the  rules  of  the  House : 

(a)  The  rules  of  the  House  are  the 
rules  of  Its  committees  so  far  as  applicable, 
except  that  a  motion  to  recess  from  day  to 
day  Is  a  motion  of  high  privilege  in  commit- 
tees. Committees  may  adopt  additional  rules 
not  inconsistent  therewith. 

(b)  Each  committee  shall  keep  a  complete 
record  of  all  committee  action.  Such  rec- 
ord shall  include  a  record  of  the  votes  on  any 
question  on  which  a  record  vote  is  demanded. 

(c)  All  committee  hearings,  records,  data, 
charts,  and  files  shall  be  kept  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  congressional  office  records 
of  the  Member  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
committee;  and  such  records  shall  be  the 
property  of  the  House  and  all  Members  of  the 
House  shall  have  access  to  such  records. 
Each  committee  is  authorized  to  have  printed 
and  bound  testimony  and  other  data  pre- 
sented at  hearings  held   by  the  committee. 

No  one  knows  when  the  chairman  will 
ever  have  an  executive  session  of  the  fuU 
committee  and  this  question  of  our  com- 
mittee rules  should  be  straightened  out 
promptly.  Our  committee  is  fast  becom- 
ing a  laughing  stock  among  the  people 
familiar  with  its  operatioris.  Since  I  was 
elected  a  Member  of  the  House  and  a 
member  of  the  committee  just  the  same 


as  Mr.  Patman,  I  feel  I  have  rights  in  this 
matter  and  I  propose  to  exercise  them. 

I  called  a  meeting  of  the  Republican 
members  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  and  we  got  out  a  joint 
statement  signed  by  every  single  minor- 
ity member.    It  is  as  follows: 

Ma.  Patman  Goes  Pishing 
Early  this  month  Mr.  Patman,  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, wrote  to  the  president  of  each  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank  asking  for  "(l)  your  per- 
sonal income  and  a  breakdown  by  each 
source  during  each  year  or  part  thereof  of 
your  tenure  as  president  of  a  Federal  Re- 
serve bank,  and  for  each  of  the  3  years  prior 
thereto.  {2a)  a  detailed  breakdown  of  your 
security  holdings  at  a  date  6  months  prior 
to  your  taking  office  as  a  president  of  a 
Federal  Reserve  bank.  (2b)  your  security 
holdings  at  the  present  time,"  (3)  identify 
in  detail  whether  or  not  the  man  had  ever 
been  employed  by  or  held  stock  in  a  bank  or 
financial  institution  or  had  been  affiliated 
with  any  nonfinancial  business  enterprise. 
This  letter  was  never  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  or  by 
a  subcommittee  thereof.  It  apparently  was 
dispatched  by  Mr.  Patman  alone  though 
worded  as  coming  from  the  Domestic  Finance 
Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Patman  states,  "No  suggestion  of  con- 
flict of  interest  has  been  made  to  the  com- 
mittee". This  being  so,  what  reason  does 
Mr.  Patman  have  for  delving  into  the  per- 
sonal affairs  of  the  presidents  to  the  extent 
contemplated  in  this  letter?  If  Mr.  Patman 
has  information  warranting  a  demand  for 
detailed  financial  reports  covering  periods,  in 
several  cases,  before  the  president  became 
associated  with  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  he 
should  have  shared  such  knowledge  vrith  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  whose  co- 
operation would  have  been  forthcoming 
promptly. 

In  view  of  the  manner  in  which  this  en- 
croachment on  the  personal  affairs  of  the 
presidents  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  was 
Issued  it  can  only  be  concluded  that  Mr. 
Patman  has  embarked  on  another  "fishing 
expedition"  with  no  assurance  tl>at  the 
personal  affairs  of  the  Federal  Reserve  bank 
presidents  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  public 
gaze  of  the  curious. 

The  presidents  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  are  men  of  high  caliber  and  extensive 
technical  training.  They  are  closely  super- 
vised by  the  Board  of  Gtovernors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  and  at  least  annually 
are  required  to  report  their  indebtedness  to 
the  Board.  By  Board  regulation  they  can 
have  no  outside  affiliations  or  own  bank 
stocks. 

It  seems  unfortunate  that  one  Member  of 
the  Congress  can  subject  these  men  to  such 
whimsical   personal  harassment. 

Clarence  E.  Kilburn,  William  B.  Wro- 
NALL,  Eugene  Silee,  Paul  A.  Fino, 
Florence  P.  Dwter,  Seymour  Halpern, 
James  Harvet,  Oliver  Bolton,  W.  E. 
Brock,  Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  Joseph  M. 
McDade,  Sherman  P.  Llotd,  Bust  L. 
Talcott,  Del  Clawson. 

Feeling  that  this  matter  should  be 
talked  over  with  the  top  members  of  the 
committee  I  tried  to  arrange  a  meeting 
with  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman],  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Rains],  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall],  and  myself.  F>or 
some  reason  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Patman]  felt  this  was  a  secret 
meeting  so  he  has  refused  to  attend. 

Personally,  I  would  much  prefer  to 
have  the  matter  brought  up  before  the 
full  committee,  and  open  to  the  public  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned. 


Since  this  committee  is  a  creature  of 
the  House  it  seems  to  me  that  the  House 
is  entitled  to  know  the  facts  and  the 
conditions  under  which  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  operate. 

I  would  also  think  that  the  House 
Administration  Committee  would  be 
interested  to  get  an  example  of  the 
arbitrary  way  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patman]  Is  spending  the  taxpayers 
money  that  they  give  him  for  the  com- 
mittee. Then  the  next  time  he  comes 
before  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee they  can  better  judge  the  merits 
of  his  request  for  funds. 


Qoality  Stabilization  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3.  1964 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  flood  of  misinformation  let  loose 
by  some  opponents  of  the  quality  stabili- 
zation bill  which  needs  clarification. 

Personally,  I  believe  the  charges  by 
some  that  the  proponents  are  promot- 
ing gjrp  legislation  smacks  of  intolerance 
or  ignorance  or  both. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  sponsor  or  sup- 
port any  legislation  that  in  any  way 
added  to  the  costs  of  consumer  purchas- 
ing. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  evidence 
is  all  to  the  contrary. 

No  person  has  come  forward  to  answer 
the  charges  of  false  and  misleading  ad- 
vertising indulged  in  by  the  purveyors 
of  untruths  and  sellers  of  inferior  mer- 
chandise ofttlmes  substituted  for  adver- 
tised name  brand  quality  merchandise. 

All  this  bill  intends  to  do  is  to  protect 
a  quality  product  and  the  independent 
small  hometown  businessmen.  If  this 
w£is  not  so  why  would  all  the  big  chains 
be  opposed  to  this  act? 

If  this  was  not  true  why  would  the 
figW  be  so  vicious  as  to  label  Senator 
Humphrey,  Representative  Madden,  and 
a  score  of  others  whose  fight  for  the 
little  peoples  is  historic,  as  "gyps"? 

Frankly,  if  this  is  not  true  I  will  be  the 
first  to  denounce  the  legislation  and  do 
my  best  to  defeat  it. 

The  best  answer  to  the  criticism  ap- 
pears to  be  the  junkyards  filled  with 
bargain  goods  that  did  not  outlast  the 
time  payments. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  never  vote 
against  the  consumer  since  I  am  one  of 
them. 

The  following  is  testimony  on  the 
Quahty  Stabilization  Act: 

Testimony  or  Congressman  John  H.  Dent, 
or  Pennsylvania 

I  appear  before  this  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  today  to  h^lp 
set  the  record  straight  regarding  certain  al- 
legations made  against  the  quality  stabiliza- 
tion bill  and  to  urge  early  congressional  ac- 
tion to  enact  this  legislation. 

Quality  stabilization  legislation  Is  vital  to 
the  Nation's  independent  retail  business- 
men, to  the  American  consumer,  and  to  the 
overall   national  econon^y.     These  hearings 
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therefore  have  been  extremely  Important  In 
gathering  Information  not  only  to  aid  Con- 
gress in  its  understanding  of  quality  stabi- 
lization, but   to  Inform   the  public  as  well. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  been  a  large-scale 
effort  to  confuse  the  quality  stabilization 
issue.  In  some  areas,  this  effort  has  led  to 
misunderstanding  about  the  legislative  alms 
and  economic  effect  of  quality  stabilization. 
What  is  doubly  unfortunate,  certain  agencies 
of  our  Government,  in  their  appearances 
before  this  subcommittee,  have  added  to 
rather  than  reduced  this  misunderstanding. 

I  refer  spcclflcally  to  the  false  and  errone- 
ous conclusions  derived  by  the  press  from 
statements  and  press  releases  issued  on  be- 
half of  Mr.  Paul  Rand  Dixon.  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  regarding 
his  testimony  before  this  subcommittee. 

Testimony  given  here  based  on  information 
furnished  by  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  FTC  have  given  rise  to  the  following 
charges  concerning  quality  stabilization : 

First,  that  the  bill  is  price-fixing  legisla- 
tion. 

Second,  that  if  enacted  this  bill  would  re- 
sult in  higher  prices  to  the  consumer — 19  to 
27  percent  was  the  range  of  Increase  cited. 

Third,  that  the  bill  if  enacted  would  emas- 
culate our  antitrust  laws. 

It  is  ludicrous,  to  say  the  least,  to  charge 
the  bipartisan  congressional  group  sponsor- 
ing and  supporting  quality  stabilization  with 
urging  passage  of  legislation  which  would 
fix  and  raise  prices  and  undercut  our  anti- 
trust laws. 

GOVEBNMENT  AGENCIES  SHOITLO  CORRECT 
RECORD 

Certainly  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  FTC,  as  resjjonsible  executive  agencies, 
have  a  duty  toward  this  committee  to  clarify 
the  record  on  these  charges. 

But  whether  these  agencies  step  forward, 
or  not.  these  charges  must  be  answered. 
Ludicrous  as  they  are.  they  reflect  on  qual- 
ity stabilization  and  Its  sfionsors. 

Briefly  then,  one  by  one,  let  us  reply  to 
these  charges. 

NO  PRICE  nXING  UNDER  BILL 

First,  newspaper  reports  stated  that  Mr. 
Dixon,  In  his  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  FTC. 
charged  that  the  quality  stabilization  bill 
was  prlce-flxlng  legislation.  These  reports 
were  based  on  a  press  release  Issued  by  the 
Commission  In  advance  of  liCr.  Dixon's  testi- 
mony. Yet.  under  examination  by  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  Mr.  Dixon  admitted 
that  the  proposed  bill  would  not  fix  prices. 
Quite  the  contrary,  said  Mr.  Dixon — and  I 
quote;  "This  protection  is  built  In.  If  a  man 
had  absolute  monopoly — If  he  sold  all  the 
canned  peaches  In  America,  if  he  was  the 
only  source,  he  couldn't  fix  the  price  under 
this  bill." 

The  fact  is  that  the  provisions  of  quality 
stabilization  do  not  apply  unless  a  product 
is  in  free  and  open  competition.  As  mat- 
ters exist  on  today's  market,  price  can  be 
and  is  established  on  house  products  by  all 
producers  who  control  their  own  retail  out- 
lets. Only  the  producer  who  does  not  con- 
trol his  own  retail  outlets  does  not  have  a 
voice  in  the  resale  of  his  branded  goods. 
And  his  primary  outlets — the  victims  of  dis- 
crimination under  present  law — are  the  In- 
dependent retailers. 

Mr  Dixon  conceded  all  this  under  exami- 
nation. Quoting  directly  from  the  record. 
Senator  Hartkx  asked:  "In  other  words, 
what  you  have  here,  you  have  certain  of 
these  people  who  today  are  in  this  field  of 
establishing  prices.  Isn't  that  true?  " 

Mr.  Dixon's  reply  was:  "That  Is  correct." 

STOPS  DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST   INDEPENDENTS 

In  brief.  If  there  Is  price  fixing  in  the 
market,  it  exists  under  present  law.  What 
the  quality  stabilization  bill  proposes  Is  that 
Independent  brand-name  producers  and  In- 


dependent retailers  be  put  on  equal  footing 
with  their  competitors. 

The  second  charge  raised  in  testimony 
given  by  Mr.  Dixon,  based  on  information 
and  data  provided  by  Justice  Department 
surveys,  was  that  passage  of  quality  stabili- 
zation would  mean  higher  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Here  again.  Mr.  Dixon's  testimony  under 
subcommittee  questioning  refutes  publicity 
stemming  from  his  advance  press  release. 
Mr.  Dixon  conceded  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment survey  on  which  the  higher  price 
charges  are  based  was — and  I  again  quote — 
"merely  an  index  •  •  •  that  Is  what  it  is 
worth,  no  more  and  no  lew." 

And  how,  we  are  entitled  to  know,  was 
material  contained  in  these  indexes  gath- 
ered? In  1956,  the  Justice  Department  sent 
investigators  into  eight  cities  to  look  for 
so-called  savings  opportunities  on  selected 
items.  And  upon  this  hit-and-run  survey — 
certainly  there  can  be  no  other  description 
for  such  an  unscientific,  limited  study — 
rests  the  whole  basts  for  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment 19  to  27  percent  Increased  cost  esti- 
mate. In  1959  the  Justice  Department  was 
forced  to  admit  that  "It  has  not  been  our 
contention  that  savings  of  27  percent  were 
possible  on  all  items  within  the  retail  out- 
lets surveyed.  The  survey  merely  disclosed 
that  such  savings  were  available  on  the  spe- 
cific items  surveyed  to  those  prudent  con- 
sumers interested  In  best  buys"  Siirely  the 
Congress  Is  entitled  to  more  carefully  pre- 
pared evidence  than  this  from  an  executive 
agency — especially  the  Justice  Department — 
when  we  seek  information  upon  which  to 
base  legislation. 

NO  PRICE  RISE  UNDER  BILL 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  quality 
stabilization  would  not  Increase  cost  to  the 
consumer,  but  would  raise  and  Increase  the 
quality  of  goods  offered  In  the  market.  As 
was  pointed  out  in  examination  of  other  wit- 
nesses, the  consumer  is  today  being  subjected 
to  outrageous  markups  on  many  Items  being 
sold  by  some  mass  retailers  under  current 
bait-switch  marketing  tactics.  These  are 
the  very  marketing  tactics  that  make  passage 
of  quality  stabilization  so  essential  to  pro- 
tect the  American  retail  economy  and  our 
consuming  public. 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  whether 
quality  stabilization  would  emasculate  our 
antitrust  laws.  This  charge  is  certainly  180° 
opposite  what  the  bill  proposes  and  would 
accomplish.  Witnesses  opposing  the  bill 
themselves  admitted  that — In  the  words  of 
Mr.  Trlggs.  of  the  Farm  Bureau — "In  the 
long  run  competition  will  still  prevail"  under 
quality  stabilization. 

STOPS    MONOPOLY    HtTRTING   CONSUMER 

Actually,  a  primary  argument  in  favor  of 
quality  stabilization  is  that  it  will  supple- 
ment our  antitrust  and  monopoly  laws  in  a 
vital  area  of  the  economy.  Quality  stabiliza- 
tion would  meet  the  changing  conditions  of 
the  Nation's  marketplace.  And  unless 
remedial  legislation  is  enacted,  current  mar- 
ket conditions  will  ultimately  kill  off  our 
lndei>endent  retailers,  breed  monopoly,  and 
eliminate  free  competition.  Mr.  Dixon  him- 
self admitted  under  examination  that  today's 
antitrust  laws  are  not  fast  enough,  effective 
enough,  or  adequate  to  cope  with  todays 
retail  marketplace. 

If  time  permitted.  I  could  go  into  greater 
detail  replying  to  the  charges  arising  from 
Mr.  Dixon's  testimony  But  for  those  who 
would  better  understand  the  quality  stabili- 
zation bill.  I  recommend  the  testimony  given 
before  this  subcommittee  be  fully  read.  I 
believe  a  careful  reading  will  bear  out  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  best  arguments  given 
in  behalf  of  the  bill  were  provided  by  oppo- 
sition witnesses  under  subcommittee  ques- 
tioning 


So  much  for  the  charges  leveled  against 
quality  stabilization.  It  Is  unfortunate  that 
these  charges  have  clouded  to  some  extent 
the  real  Issue  Involved  In  this  legislation. 
And  that  issue  Is  whether  the  Congress  will 
act  to  provide  assistance  to  an  American 
Independent  retail  economy  In  deep  trouble 
Incontrovertible  evidence  presented  to  this 
subcommittee  points  up  how  serious  is  the 
plight  of  our  Nation's  independent  retailers. 
Anyone  who  doubts  the  need  for  congres- 
sional action  would  do  well  to  examine  the 
cold  statistics  concerning  Independent  retail 
business  failures  in  recent  years.  And  the 
need  does  not  stop  there. 

INDEPENDENTS   ARE  DTINO 

With  the  drying  up  of  Independent  retail 
outlets,  our  Nation's  small-  and  medium- 
sized,  brand-name  manufacturers  are  also 
endangered.  Fewer  retail  outlets  mean  that 
these  brand-name  manufacturers  are  in- 
creasingly dependent  on  a  limited  number 
of  large  mass  merchandisers  for  sale  of  their 
products.  Thus,  the  circle  of  monopoly 
spreads  wider,  and  the  shutdown  of  inde- 
pendent retail  businesses  has  a  drastic  effect 
on  competition  in  other  segments  of  the 
economy.  In  the  end.  the  American  con- 
sumer and  our  entire  free  enterprise  econ- 
omy will  fall  victim  to  this  spreading  eco- 
nomic disease  unless  It  Is  checked  by  reme- 
dial action 

Action  is  needed,  and  it  remains  for  the 
Congress  to  provide  It.  We  have  studied  and 
restudled  every  aspect  of  this  legislation 
There  can  be  no  reason  for  further  delay. 
This  Is  the  sixth  year  that  the  Congress 
has  dealt  with  quality  stabilization,  and 
to  quote  Congressman  Oren  Harris,  chair- 
man of  the  House  committee,  examining  the 
bill: 

"In  recent  years,  our  committee  has  held 
24  days  of  hearings,  covering  almost  2.500 
pages  of  a  printed  record,  has  heard  well 
over  150  different  witnesses,  has  received 
almost  500  supplemental  statements  and 
memorandums,  and  has  held  numerous  exec- 
utive sessions  during  which  the  bill  has 
been  thoroughly  analyzed,  considered  word 
by  word.  and.  in  short,  gone  over  as 
thoroughly  as  has  been  the  case  with  any 
bill  that  has  ever  come  out  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  in  my 
entire  experience  on  the  committee.  In  my 
opinion,  this  bill  Is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
porUnt  pieces  of  legislation  presently  be- 
fore Congress." 

Considering  the  amount  of  time  put  Into 
studying  this  legislation,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  Congress  recognizes  the 
existence  of  an  economic  crisis  In  our  Na- 
tion's retail  economy  And  while  opponents 
step  forward  to  criticize  quality  stabiliza- 
tion, the  record  clearly  shows  that  none  has 
proposed  any  workable  alternative  toward 
dealing  with  this  crisis. 

But  Congress  cannot  afford  the  do-noth- 
ing attitude  toward  this  issue  that  some 
quality  stabilization  critics  seem  to  favor. 
Something  must  be  done.  If  the  quality 
stabilization  bill  Is  not  a  panacea  for  all 
the  ills  of  the  retail  economy,  it  is  at  least 
a  step  toward  remedying  the  worst  aspects 
of  the  illness. 

We  who  favor  this  legislation  welcome  the 
free  exchange  of  ideas  concerning  what  can 
be  done  to  strengthen  our  free  enterprise 
retail  system.  The  quality  stabilization  bill 
is  our  proposed  solution — what  do  the  op- 
ponents of  this  legislation  offer? 

In  conclusion  then,  the  problem  creating 
the  need  for  legislation  has  been  clearly 
shown  The  legislation  Itself  has  been 
studied  and  discussed  over  a  long  period  of 
time  It  Is  time  now  to  move  on  this  bill — 
to  bring  the  debate  to  a  close  and  the  issue 
to  decision.  Congress  should  act  to  approve 
quality  stabilization — and   quickly. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Philippians  4:  6:  In  everything  by 
prayer  and  supplication  with  thanks- 
giving let  your  requests  be  made  known 
unto  God. 

O  Thou  God  of  our  fathers,  who  were 
often  greatly  baflBed  and  deeply  troubled 
but  who  by  Thy  grace  endured  and  were 
triumphant,  grant  that  we  may  be  vic- 
torious by  a  like  faith  and  fidelity. 

May  we  be  confident  that  what  sup- 
ported them  in  their  day  and  generation 
and  in  their  times  of  trial  and  tribu- 
lation, will  likewise  sustain  us. 

Help  us  to  realize  that  there  is  nothing 
we  need  so  urgently  and  supremely  as  a 
greater  faith  in  Thee  and  Thy  abounding 
love. 

We  humbly  and  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge that  our  beloved  country  possesses 
power  of  many  kinds,  power  of  num- 
bers, power  of  wealth  and  culture,  but  we 
are  desperately  in  need  of  the  Holy  Spir- 
it to  give  us  spiritual  power  and  uphold 
us. 

Inspire  us  daily  with  a  profounder  and 
more  realistic  sense  of  those  spiritual 
forces  which  are  available  to  us  by  prayer 
and  faith,  by  righteous  living  and  un- 
wavering devotion. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal    of    the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

HR.  4085.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tlbor 
Horcslk. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HR.  9637)  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  fiscal 
year  1965  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation,  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes," 
disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Russell,  Mr. 
Stennis,   Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Salton- 


STALL,  and  Mrs.  Smith  to  be  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  further  insists  upon  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  House  to 
the  bill  (S.  1007)  entitled  "An  act  to 
guarantee  electric  consumers  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  first  call  on  electric 
energy  generated  at  Federal  hydroelec- 
tric plants  in  that  region  and  to  guar- 
antee electric  consumers  in  other  regions 
reciprocal  priority,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," requests  a  further  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  KucHEL,  and  Mr.  Allott  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  4  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  4  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f  rqm  Louisi- 
ana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WHEAT  SALES  TO  RUSSIA 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  learned  that  a  Member  of  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Washington  [Mr. 
Stinson]  had  today  been  threatened 
with  assassination  next  month.  I  call 
this  to  my  colleagues'  attention  because 
in  my  concern  to  check  on  the  protection 
of  Congressmen,  I  found  out  that  Con- 
gressmen and  the  President  are  not  sub- 
ject to  protection.  The  FBI  and  Federal 
marshals  cannot  become  Involved.  In 
other  words,  we  do  not  have  protection 
under  any  law  that  now  exists  except  the 
laws  of  the  several  States.  It  so  happens 
also  that  just  2  days  ago  the  gentleman 
who  had  been  threatened,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Stinson],  from 
the  well  of  this  House,  from  this  podium, 
spoke  against  the  shipment  of  wheat  to 
Russia  because  that  v/heat  can  be  turned 
into  ethyl  alcohol  which  in  turn  can  be 
used  to  make  Communist  weapons  of 
war.  He  disagreed  with  that  action  and 
freely  expressed  his  view  of  personal  con- 


cern, and  some  of  us  joined  in  that  con- 
cern. Therefore,  It  may  be  reasonably 
presumed  that  this  threat  has  been  made 
by  somebody  who  is  a  Communist  sym- 
pathizer and  does  not  like  the  views  of 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  as  he 
opposed  the  wheat  deal.  If  this  Is  so, 
I  think  we  should  bear  In  mind  once 
more  what  so  many  people  refuse  to 
recognize,  that  our  President  was  assas- 
sinated by  a  Communist  conspirator,  a 
fellow  traveler,  I  guess  we  should  say, 
who  used  the  time-honored  Communist 
system  that  when  you  disagree  with  a 
man  you  assassinate  him.  When  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  are  challenged  in  this 
way,  I  think  the  law  needs  to  be  looked 
at  again.  It  is  my  hope  '^e  can  take  ac- 
tion that  will  protect  the  Members  of 
Congress  just  as  we  should  protect  the 
President. 

HOW  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BANK- 
ING AND  CURRENCY  IS  BEINO 
OPERATED 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
standing  committee  Is  a  creature  of  the 
House.  I  hope  the  Members  will  be  in- 
terested In  reading  my  extension  of  re- 
marks In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  3.  It  Is  on  page  4270  and  gives 
an  Indication  of  just  how  your  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  is  being 
operated. 
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SPECIAL  TREATMENT  FOR  BOBBY 
BAKER 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
several  weeks,  ever  since  the  start  of  the 
so-called  Investigation  of  the  notorious 
Bobby  Baker  probe  by  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee.  I  have  anticipated  some  pos- 
itive action  on  the  part  of  any  one  of 
several  Government  agencies  In  connec- 
tion with  this  case. 

Charges  and  countercharges  of  pos- 
sible whitewash,  and  so  forth,  have  been 
raised,  and  up  until  now,  I  have  resisted 
the  temptation  to  become  Involved  in 
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this  controversy  from  a  partisan  stand- 
point. I  had  hoped  that  the  hearings 
would  produce  full  and  forthright  public 
disclosures. 

Now.  I  am  begiruiing  to  wonder  if  the 
public  will  ever  be  given  the  full  facts 
that,  to  put  it  mildly,  could  rival  any 
scandal  in  American  history. 

From  the  testimony  developed  so  far 
it  is  obvious  that  frauds  against  the  Gov- 
ernment have  been  perpetrated.  For  ex- 
ample, I  am  particularly  Interested  In 
knowing  why  criminal  action  has  not 
been  undertaken  against  Bobby  Baker  in 
connection  with  his  purchase  of  a  house 
here  in  Washington.  D.C.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  Mr.  Baker  bought  this 
house  for  a  reported  $28,000  under  an 
PHA-lnsured  mortgage.  In  applying  for 
an  FHA-lnsured  mortgage,  as  mortgagor 
Mr.  Baker  was  obliged  to  sign  an  appli- 
cation as  an  owner-occupant.  As  the 
record  now  shows,  he  did  not  in  fact 
qualify  for  this  status  and  apparently 
never  intended  to  so  qualify.  This  con- 
stitutes a  fraud  against  the  Government, 
subject  to  criminal  prosecution. 

I  am  told  that  the  normal  procediu-e 
in  cases  of  this  nature  is  for  the  PHA 
Director  concerned  to  turn  the  case  over 
to  the  Justice  Department  for  prosecu- 
tion. Instead,  all  that  was  done  in  Bak- 
er's case  was  to  cancel  the  Insurance 
which  constitutes  the  rankest  kind  of 
favoritism.  After  Bobby  Baker's  arro- 
gant and  contemptuous  attitude  before 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee,  it  would 
appear  that  he  has  reason  to  expect 
special  protection  and  treatment  in  high 
places.  So  high,  in  fact,  as  to  thwart 
due  process  of  law. 


SUB'^OMMTTTEE  ON  TRANSPORTA- 
TION OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Transportation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce have  permission  to  sit  during  gen- 
eral debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENTS    TO    FEDERAL    AIR- 
PORT   ACT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
1153  >  to  amend  the  Federal  Airport  Act 
to  extend  the  time  for  making  grants 
thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows; 

CONFXRENCK  RKPORT  (  H.  REPT.  NO.  1154) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing  votes  of   the   two   Houses  on    the 


amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bUl  (S.  1153) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Airport  Act  to  extend 
the  time  for  making  grants  thereunder,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respjectlve  Houses 
as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows :  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert 
the  following : 

"That  section  2  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act 
(49  U.S.C.  1101)  Is  amended: 

"(1)  by  striking  out  the  designation  '(&)' 
at  the  beginning  thereof; 

"(2)  by  Inserting  "(except  advance  plan- 
ning and  engineering  for  which  specific 
grants  have  been  made)'  Immediately  after 
'specifications'  In  paragraph   (6): 

"(3)  by  striking  out  'and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands' In  paragraph  (7)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam'; 

"(4)  by  Inserting  'of  the  advance  planning 
and  engineering  costs  or'  Inunedlately  after 
'portion'  In  paragraph  (10): 

"(5)  by  Inserting  'the  United  States  Air 
Fbrce.'  Immediately  after  'Navy.'  in  para- 
graph (11):  and 

"(6)  by  striking  out  the  subsection  head- 
ing 'Airport  Clafslficatlons'  and  all  of  sub- 
section (b)." 

Sec.  2.  SecUon  3(b)  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1102(b) )  Is  amended: 

(1)  by  st-lklng  out  the  phrase  "War  and 
Navy  Departments"  wherever  It  appears  In 
the  subsection  heading  and  text  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Defense"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "such  Departments" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Depart- 
ment". 

Sec.  3.  Section  4(a)  of  such  Act  (49  VS.C. 
llC3(a))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "and  for 
advance  planning  and  engineering  therefor" 
Immediately  after  "airport  development". 

Sec.  4.  Section  5(d)  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1104(d))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(4)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act  In  the  several  States.  In  addition  to  other 
amounts  authorized  by  this  Act.  appropria- 
tions amounting  In  the  aggregate  to  $199.- 
500.000  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  made  to 
the  Administrator  over  a  period  of  three  fis- 
cal years,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1965.  Of  amounts  appropriated 
under  this  paragraph.  $36,500,000  shall  be- 
come available  for  obligation,  by  the  execu- 
tion of  grant  agreements  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 12,  beginning  July  1  of  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  ending  June  30.  1965,  June  30.  1966. 
and  June  30.  1967.  and  shall  continue  to  be 
so  available  until  expended. 

"(5)  Ptor  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act  in  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  In  addition  to  other  amounts  author- 
ized by  this  Act,  appropriations  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  14,500.000  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  made  to  the  Administrator 
over  a  period  of  three  fiscal  years,  beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965. 
Of  amounts  appropriated  under  this  para- 
graph, tl, 500,000  shall  become  available  for 
obligation,  by  the  execution  of  gp-ant  agree- 
ments pursuant  to  section  12.  beginning  July 
1  of  each  of  the  flfcal  years  ending  June  30. 
1965,  June  30.  1966.  and  June  30.  1967.  and 
shall  continue  to  be  so  available  until  ex- 
pended. Of  each  such  amount.  40  per  cen- 
tum shall  be  available  for  Hawaii.  40  per 
centum  shall  be  available  for  Puerto  Rico, 
and  20  per  centum  shall  be  available  for  the 
Virgin  Islands 

"(6)  For  the  purpose  of  developing.  In  the 
several  States,  airports  the  primary  purpose 
of  which  Is  to  serve  general  aviation  and  to 
relieve  congestion  at  airports  having  high 
density  of  tr«fflc  serving  other  segments  of 
aviation.  In  addition  to  other  amounts  au- 


thorized by  this  Act  for  such  purpose,  appro- 
priations amounting  In  the  aggregate  to 
$21,000,000  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  made 
to  the  Administrator  over  a  period  of  three 
fiscal  years,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  jrear 
ending  June  30.  1965.  Of  amounts  appro- 
priated under  this  paragraph.  $7,000,000 
shEill  become  available  for  obligation,  by  the 
execution  of  grant  agreements  pursuant  to 
section  12.  beginning  July  1  of  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1965.  June  30. 
1966.  and  June  30,  1967,  and  shall  continue 
to  be  so  available  until  expended." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  1106(a))   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  6(d)(1)"  In  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
", 5(d)(1).  or  6(d)(4)":  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "for  advance  planning 
and  engineering  or"  Immediately  after 
"grants"  In  the  second  sentence. 

(b)  Section  6(b)  (1)  of  such  Act  (49  n.S.C. 
1105(b)(1))   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  6(d)(1)"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  6(d)(1),  and 
6(d)(4)":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section  6(d)  (3)"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sections  6(d)(3) 
and  6(d)  (6)". 

(c)  Section  6(b)  (2)  of  such  Act  (49  n.S.C. 
1105(b)(2))   U  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "for  advance  planning 
and  engineering  grants  or"  immediately  after 
"available"  in  the  first  sentence; 

(2)  by  inserting  "advance  planning  and 
engineering  or"  Immediately  before  "projects" 
In  the  second  sentence;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  In  each  such  place  "the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  Ouam". 

(d)  Section  6(c)  of  such  Act  (49  XJS.C. 
1105(c)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  '"advance 
planning  and  engineering  and"  Immediately 
before  "projects". 

Sec.  6.  Section  7  of  such  Act  (49  U.8.C. 
1106)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  in  the  section  heading 
"advance  planning  and  cnsineering  and"  im- 
mediately before  "pbojects"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "advance  planning  and 
engineering  and"  Immediately  before  "proj- 
ects" where  it  first  appears  In  the  text;  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  "of  advance  planning  and 
engineering  costs  or"  immediately  after 
"United  States  share". 

Sec.  7.  Immediately  after  section  7  of  such 
Act.  insert  the  following  new  section: 

"ADVANCE   PLANNING   AND    ENOtNEEBINO   CKANT8 

"Sec.  8.  For  the  purpose  of  developing  air- 
port layout  plans  and  plans  designed  to  lead 
to  a  project  application,  the  Administrator 
Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  sponsors, 
based  upon  approved  advance  planning  and 
engineering  proposals,  for  not  more  than  60 
per  centum  of  the  estimated  cost  thereof. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  'airport 
layout  plan'  means  a  plan  for  an  airport 
showing  boundaries  and  proposed  additions 
to  all  areas  owned  or  controlled  by  the  spon- 
sor for  airport  purposes,  the  location  and 
nature  of  existing  and  proposed  airport 
facilities  and  structures,  and  the  location  on 
the  airport  of  existing  and  proposed  non- 
MAvlatlon  areas  and  Improvements  thereon." 

Sec.  8  (a)  The  section  heading  of  section 
9  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1108)  is  amended 
by  inserting  "advance  planning  and  engi- 
neering PROPOSALS  and"  Immediately  before 
"projects". 

(b)  Section  9(a)  of  such  Act  (49  UJ8.C. 
1108(a))  is  amended  by  inserting  "an  ad- 
vance planning  and  engineering  proposal  or" 
Immediately  after  "Administrator"  where  It 
first  appears  In  the  first  sentence. 

(c)  Section  9(b)  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C 
1108(b))    Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "submission  of  a  proj- 
ect" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "submis- 
sion of  an  advance  planning  and  engineering 
proposal  or  a  project":  and 
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(2)  by  Inserting  "advance  planning  and 
engineering  proposal  or"  Immediately  before 
■project"  the  second  time  It  appears. 

(d)  Section  9(c)  of  such  Act  (49  UJS.C. 
1108(c) )  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "submission  of  a  proj- 
ect" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "submis- 
sion of  an  advance  planning  and  engineer- 
ing proposal  or  a  project";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "Guam."  Immediately 
after  "the  Virgin  Islands,". 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  9(d)(1) 
of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1108(d)(1))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "All  such  proj- 
ects and  advance  planning  and  engineering 
proposals  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Administrator,  which  approval  shall 
be  given  only  if  he  Is  satisfied  that  the 
project  or  advance  planning  and  engineer- 
ing proposal  Is  reasonably  consistent  with 
plans  (existing  at  the  time  of  approval  of 
the  project  or  advance  planning  and  en- 
gineering proposal)  of  public  agencies  for 
the  development  of  the  area  In  which  the 
airport  Is  located  and  will  contribute  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
that  sufficient  funds  are  available  for  that 
portion  of  the  project  or  planning  and  en- 
gineering costs  which  are  not  to  be  paid  by 
the  United  States  under  this  Act,  that  the 
project  or  planning  and  engineering  will 
be  completed  without  undue  delay,  that  the 
public  agency  or  public  agencies  which  sub- 
mitted the  project  application  or  planning 
and  engineering  proposal  have  legal  authority 
to  engage  In  the  airport  development  as 
proposed,  and  that  all  project  sponsorship 
requirements  prescriljed  by  or  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act  have  been  or  will  be  met." 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  10(a)  of  such  Act  (49 
use.  1109(a))  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"General  Provision 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tions (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  section,  the 
United  States  share  payable  on  account  of 
any  approved  project  under  this  Act  shall 
not  ex:eed  50  per  centum  of  the  allowable 
project  costs." 

(b)  Section  10(b)  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1109(b))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(1), 
and  the  maximum  United  States  share  under 
subsection  (a)  (2),". 

(c)  Section  10(c)  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
ll09ic))  is  amended  bv  striking  out  the 
parentheses  and  all  words  within  the  paren- 
theses and  Inserting  "",  not  to  exceed  75  per 
centum,". 

Sec.  10.  Section  11  of  such  Act  (49  U.8.C. 
1110)  Is  amended: 

(1)  by  redesignating  parag-aphs  (4) 
through  (8)  as  paragraphs  (5)  through  (9), 
respectively,  and  by  inserting  immediately 
after  paragraph  (3)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4)  appropriate  action.  Including  the 
adoption  of  zoning  laws,  has  been  or  will 
be  taken,  to  the  extent  reasonable,  to  re- 
strict the  use  of  land  adjacent  to  or  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  airport  to  activi- 
ties and  purposes  compatible  with  normal 
airport  operations  Including  landing  and 
take-off  of  aircraft; ";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(5)"  in  the  last  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(6) ". 

Sec.  11.  Section  12  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
nil)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  to 
read  as  follows:  "Upon  approving  an  advance 
planning  and  engineering  proposal  or  a  proj- 
ect application,  the  AdmlnUtrator,  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  shall  transmit  to  the 
f4>onsor  or  sponsors  of  the  advance  planning 
and  engineering  proporal  or  project  applica- 
tion an  offer  to  pay  the  United  States  share 
of  the  planning  and  engineering  costs  or  al- 
lowable project  costs."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "of  the  project"  where 
It  appears  In  the  third  sentence;  and 

(3)  by  amending  the  last  sentence  to 
read  as   follows:    "Unless  and   until   such  a 


grant  agreement  has  been  executed,  the 
United  States  shall  not  pay,  nor  be  obli- 
gated to  pay,  any  portion  of  the  costs  which 
have  been  or  may  be  incurred." 

Sec.  12.  Section  14  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1113)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "advance  planning  and 
engineering  costs  or"  Immediately  before  "al- 
lowable" In  the  second  sentence: 

(2)  by  striking  out  "of  the  project"  each 
place  It  appears  In  the  second  and  third 
sentences; 

(3)  by  inserting  "advance  planning  and 
engineering  or"  Immediately  before  "airport 
development"  each  place  it  appears  in  the 
second  and  fourth  sentences; 

(4)  by  Inserting  "of  advance  planning  and 
engineering  costs  or"  Immediately  after 
"United  States  share"  in  the  third  sentence; 
and 

(5)  by  Inserting  "planning  and  engineer- 
ing or"  immediately  after  "such""  where  It 
first  appears  in  the  fourth  sentence. 

Sec.  13.  The  Federal  Airport  Act  is  amend- 
ed further  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  section  as  follows: 

"access  to  records 

"Sec.  21.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  grants  un- 
der this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Administrator  shall  prescribe,  including  rec- 
ords which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and 
the  disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  grants,  the  total  cost  of  the 
plan  or  program  In  connection  with  which 
such  grants  are  given  or  used,  and  the 
amount  and  nature  of  that  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  plan  or  program  supplied  by  other 
sources  and  such  other  records  as  will  fa- 
cilitate an  effective  audit. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  their  duly  authorized  representatives,  shall 
have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and 
examination  to  any  books,  documents,  pa- 
pers and  records  of  the  recipient  that  are 
pertinent  to  the  grants  received  under  this 
Act." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Oren  Harris, 
John  Bell  Williams, 
Samuel  N.  Friedel, 
Torbert  H.  McDonald, 
John  Jarman, 
Robert  W.  Hemphill, 
John  B.  Bennett, 
William  L.  Springer, 
Samuel  L.  Devine, 
Abner  Sibal, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mike  Monronet, 
E.  L.  Bartlett, 
Frank  Lauscrx, 

By  MM. 
Philip  Hart, 

By  MM. 
NoRRis  Cotton, 
Thruston  B.  Morton, 
Hugh  Scott, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1153)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Airport  Act  to  extend  the  time 
for  making  grants  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  statement 
in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  recom- 
mended in  the  accompanying  conference 
report : 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  text,  and  the  Senate 
disagreed  to  the  House  amendment. 

The  committee  of  conference  recommends 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House,  with 
an   amendment   which   is   a   substitute   for 


both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

The  differences  l>etween  the  House  amend- 
ment and  the  substitute  agreed  to  In  con- 
ference are  noted  below,  except  for  clerical 
corrections  made  necessary  by  reason  of  the 
agreement  reached  by  the  conferees. 

Advance  planning:  The  House  amendment 
contained  provisions  authorizing  grants  for 
advance  planning  and  engineering  relating 
to  airport  development  and  limiting  the 
maximum  amount  of  any  such  grant  to  not 
more  than  662/3  percent  of  the  cost  of  such 
planning  and  engineering. 

The  substitute  agreed  to  In  conference 
retains  the  provisions  of  the  House*^  amend- 
ment authorizing  such  grants,  but  lowers 
the  limitation  on  the  maximum  amount  of 
any  such  grant  from  66%  percent  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  such  planning  and  engi- 
neering. 

The  Federal  Airport  Act  presently  permits 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  to  pay  up  to  50  percent  of  advance 
planning  and  engineering  costs,  but  only  If 
such  costs  were  incurred  in  connection  with 
a  project  for  airport  development  approved 
by  the  Administrator.  Thus,  under  the  con- 
ference agreement,  Federal  participation  In 
the  cost  of  advance  planning  and  engineer- 
ing is  continued  at  the  level  established  by 
existing  law.  Federal  participation  In  the 
cost  of  advance  planning  and  engineering 
will  be  permitted  without  regard  to  whether 
the  Administrator  has  approved  a  particular 
project  for  airport  development  subject  to 
the  conditions  presently  applicable  to  the 
approval  of  projects,  including  the  condi- 
tions that  the  Administrator  must  be  satis- 
fied that  sufficient  funds  are  available  for 
that  portion  of  the  costs  which  are  not  to 
be  paid  by  the  United  States,  that  the  work 
will  be  completed  without  undue  delay,  and 
that  the  sponsors  have  legal  authority  to 
engage  in  the  proposed  airport  development. 

Consistency  with  area  development  plans: 
The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion requiring  that  as  to  both  planning  pro- 
posals and  project  applications,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  must 
be  satisfied  (as  a  condition  precedent  to  his 
approval  of  any  planning  proposal  or  project 
application)  that  the  t^roject  or  planning 
proposal  Is  "not  Inconsistent"  with  plans 
(existing  at  the  time  he  gives  his  approval) 
of  public  agencies  for  the  development  of 
the  area  In  which  the  airport  Is  located. 

The  substitute  agreed  to  In  conference 
changes  this  provision  to  provide  that  the 
Administrator  must  be  satisfied  that  the 
project  or  planning  proposal  is  "reasonably 
consistent"  with  existing  development  plans 
of  public  agencies  concerning  the  area  In 
which  the  airport  Is  situated. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  requiring  the 
Administrator  to  satisfy  himself  that  a  proj- 
ect or  planning  proposal  Is  "not  Inconsistent" 
with  certain  area  development  plans  could 
pose  extremely  difficult  administrative  prob- 
lems and  that  the  Administrator  would  be 
placed  in  a  better  position  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act  to  develop 
public  airports  In  conformity  with  a  na- 
tional plan  if  he  could  proceed  with  projects 
or  planning  proposals  upon  satisfying  him- 
self that  they  are  "reasonably  consistent" 
with  certain  area  development  plans. 

Restriction  on  executive  branch  action: 
The  House  amendment  contained  a  provision 
which  provided.  In  effect,  that,  except  to 
carry  out  a  specific  provision  of  the  Federal 
Airport  Act  or  another  act  of  Congress,  no 
rule,  regulation,  or  order  issued  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  would  apply 
to  the  construction,  oi}eratlon,  or  adminis- 
tration of  any  airport  or  project  with  respect 
to  which  grants  have  been  or  may  be  made 
under  the  Federal  Airport  Act. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
were  unwilling  to  accept  this  provision  of 
the  House  amendment  and  raised  numerous 
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questions  as  to  Its  applicability  to  and  effect 
on  operations  under  the  Federal  Airport  Act 
The  substitute  agreed  to  In  conference 
omits  this  provision  of  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

OscN  Hauiis. 

John    Bell   Wn.LiAMS. 

Samuel  N    Pkiedel, 

TORBERT  H     MaCDONALO 

John  Jakman. 
Robert  W.  Hemphill. 
John  B.  Bennett. 
Wn.LiAM  L.   Springer. 
Samuel  L.  Devine. 
Abner  W.  Sdal. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  extension  of 
the  present  airport  construction  program 
for  another  3-year  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  recall  that  3  years  ago  we  had 
a  landmark  program  which  represented 
a  vast  change  In  the  approach  to  our 
airport  construction  program  in  the 
country  when  we  Inaugurated  the  pro- 
posed procedure  of  forward  funding. 
This  means  that  the  backdoor  method  of 
funding  which  had  heretofore  been  used 
would  no  longer  be  permitted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  further  way  of  expla- 
nation this  meant  that  the  agency  could 
not  continue  to  enter  into  contracts 
which  would  commit  appropriations  and 
funds  in  the  future  where  such  funds 
had  not  previously  been  appropriated. 
It  further  meant  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  would  consider  the  re- 
quest or  the  budget  sent  it  covering  the 
projects  that  had  been  submitted  and 
agreed  to.  for  which  appropriations 
would  be  made. 

In  other  words,  3  years  ago  under  the 
new  program  for  airport  construction  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  had  a  re- 
sponsibility and  duty  to  cover  all  proj- 
ects with  reference  to  appropriations  for 
the  future  We  called  that  forward 
funding.  The  agency  at  that  time  was 
very  much  opposed  to  that  program.  The 
other  body  was  insistent  that  we  con- 
tinue the  program  as  had  been  carried 
on  for  years.  Our  committee.  In  con- 
ference, did  not  agree  to  the  continua- 
tion of  that  kind  of  program.  Therefore 
we  finally  resolved  the  issue  by  adopting 
this  new  formula  providing  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  exercise  the 
authority  to  look  at  these  projects  and 
the  money  that  was  to  be  spent  on  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  3  years  have  expired. 
This  kind  of  program  has  worked  out 
exceedingly  well.  Contrary  to  what  we 
thought  3  years  ago.  there  has  been  no 
delay  in  airport  construction.  There 
have  been  no  problems  with  reference 
to  the  sponsors.  The  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  the  Congress  itself  has 
maintained  their  responsibilities  under 
the  Constitution,  as  was  intended. 

This  bill  represents  an  extension  of 
the  airport  construction  program  for  a 
period  of  3  years,  in  the  amount  of  $225 
million,  or  $75  million  a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  four  differ- 
ences between  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  bill.  The  first  difference  was 
with  reference  to  the  application  from 
Guam  and  its  participation  in  the  dis- 
cretionary fund.    The  other  body  had  no 


particular  objection  and  receded  on  that 
issue.  The  administrator  may  allocate 
funds  from  the  discretionary  fund  now 
for  such  needed  airport  construction  in 
Guam  as  may  be  Justified. 

The  second  difference  had  to  do  with 
advanced  planning.  The  House  provi- 
sion in  this  regard  prevailed,  with  the 
exception  that  instead  of  the  Govern- 
ment providing  66 ^'s  percent  of  the  funds 
for  this  purpose,  the  conferees  decided 
on  the  long  established  and  traditional 
method  of  a  50-percent  contribution  by 
the  Government  and  50-percent  con- 
tribution by  the  sponsors. 

The  third  difference  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  extension  has  to  do  with 
consistency  with  any  area  development 
plan.  The  substitute  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference would  provide  that  the  admi^i- 
istrator  must  be  satisfied  that  the  proj- 
ect or  planning  proposal  is  reasonably 
consistent  with  existing  development 
plans  of  the  public  agencies  concerned 
with  the  area.  That  is  a  modification 
of  what  the  House  had  proposed  and  the 
Senate  has  agreed  to  the  House  lan- 
guage with  that  change  in  it. 

The  fourth  and  final  difference  has 
to  do  with  an  amendment  which  we 
discussed  to  some  extent  in  the  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
with  reference  to  restrictions  on  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  issuing  rules  and  regu- 
lations. We  ran  right  square  into  a 
stone  wall.  The  Senate  said  it  will  not 
take  it  or  any  part  of  it:  that  it  was  not 
necessary,  that  they  were  faced  with  a 
practical  situation  in  the  Senate  of  a 
wrong  image  being  developed  on  this 
issue.  So  we  were  faced  with  the  prop- 
osition of  receding  on  that  question  or 
no  extension  at  this  time.  In  view  of 
that  the  House  did  recede  on  that 
question. 

Those  are  the  actions  of  the  con- 
ferees. The  basic  program  as  authorized 
or  recommended  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee and  the  House  committee  and 
approved  by  both  branches  of  a  3-year 
extension.  $75  million,  total  of  $225  mil- 
lion, were  retained  in  the  bill. 

I  may  say  that  this  is  a  unanimous 
report. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  I  do  approve  the  conference  re- 
port and  ask  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
to  vote  in  accordance  with  the  findings  of 
the  statements  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

There  was  a  difference  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  on  provisions  au- 
thorizing grants  for  advance  planning 
and  engineering  relating  to  airport  de- 
velopment. The  provisions  of  the  House 
amendment  authorizing  such  grants  is 
retained,  but  the  limitation  of  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  any  such  grant  is  now 
50  percent  Instead  of  66-,  percent  and 
was  provided  in  the  House  bill. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
these  costs  must  be  incurred  directly  in 
connection  with  a  project  related  to  an 
airport  which  has  been  approved  by  the 


Administrator.  Federal  participation  In 
the  costs  of  advance  planning  and  engi- 
neering continues  at  the  level  established 
under  previous  law. 

Another  amendment  Is  one  in  which  I 
have  been  directly  interested  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  In  some  instances  airports 
have  been  built  in  the  past  without  re- 
gard for  the  area  adjacent  immediately 
to  the  airports.  It  will  now  be  required 
as  to  both  planning  proposals  and  proj- 
ect applications  that  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  be  satis- 
fied that  the  plans  are  not  inconsistent 
With  the  development  of  the  areas  In 
which  the  airport  is  located.  Thus  a  pos- 
itive responsibility  is  put  upon  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  see  that  a  project  or  a 
planning  proposal  is  "not  Inconsistent" 
vith  area  development  plans  for  the  cit- 
ies which  are  served  by  the  airport.  With 
the  coming  of  jet  noise  this  Is  essential. 
New  York.  Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles  are 
three  examples  where  planning  with  ad- 
jacent areas  was  not  carried  out.  As  a 
result,  people  In  those  areas  are  har- 
assed by  Jet  noises  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night.  Our  committee  has  had 
r.  number  of  hearings  on  the  elimination 
of  noise  surrounding  airpHjrts.  Pursuant 
tD  those  hearings  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  is  now  mak- 
ing a  study  to  see  what  can  be  done  to 
eliminate  these  noises.  However,  it  was 
the  feeling  of  the  House  committee  that 
there  should  In  the  future  be  a  positive 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Administrator 
to  take  all  of  the  surrounding  area  into 
consideration  in  the  planning  as  well  as 
the  final  approval. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a 
provision  that  no  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  issued  by  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Goverrunent  should  apply  to  the  con- 
struction, operation,  or  administration  of 
any  airport  or  project  with  respect  to 
which  grants  have  been  made  under  the 
Federal  Airport  Act. 

A  substantial  number  of  the  House 
Members  have  been  opposed  to  this  par- 
ticular provision.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  were  unanimously 
opposed  to  this  provision.  It  raised 
many  questions  as  to  the  applicability  to 
and  the  effect  it  would  have  over  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act. 
For  this  reason  the  conference  omitted 
this  provision  from  the  House  bill. 

I  believe  that  this  bUl  Is  good  legisla- 
tion, that  it  has  been  carefully  consid- 
ered by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
and  that  the  modifications  as  set  out  In 
the  conference  report  on  the  differences 
between  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
are  In  the  public  Interest. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  I  tnist  that 
the  House  will  approve  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Bennett!. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  support  this  conference  re- 
port, although  I  do  so  with  some  reluc- 
tance. At  the  time  the  bill  was  consid- 
ered I  thought  a  modest  cut  In  the  au- 
thorization of  funds  was  reasonable. 
I  still  think  so.  Moreover,  if  the  Presi- 
dent means  what  he  said  about  economy, 
when  he  sends  up  his  budget  he  will  sub- 
mit requests  for  appropriations  which 


are  under  the  authorization  that  we  have 
provided  for  in  this  bill,  and  I  think 
properly  so. 

Th*e  airport  construction  program  is 
and  has  been  a  fine  program.  I  have 
given  It  my  support  over  the  years  In 
committee,  and  in  the  House.  My  only 
objection  to  It  has  been  that  at  times 
I  felt  It  could  have  been  carried  on  with 
less  money  without  in  any  way  impair- 
ing the  essential  parts  of  the  program. 

I  also  feel  that  the  amendment  pro- 
hibiting the  executive  department  from 
Issuing  orders  not  in  relation  to  enforce- 
ment of  this  act  but  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  some  executive  decree  should 
have  been  retained. 

In  order  to  compromise  and  get  legis- 
lation, however,  it  had  to  be  taken  out. 

As  I  say.  I  think  we  have  a  good  bill, 
and  I  give  It  my  support. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
this  is  a  very  good  report.  It  is  reason- 
able. I  want  to  compliment  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  of  conference  and 
thank  them  for  the  diligence  and  the 
patience  that  they  have  demonstrated 
on  this  problem,  and  the  exceptionally 
fine  work  that  has  been  done  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

The  previous  quest'on  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

^    COMMITTEE    ON    SCIENCE   AND 
ASTRONAUTICS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Msinned  Space  Flight  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
be  permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
today. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE    ON    EDUCATION    AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  House  Resolution 
568  and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  effective  from  January  1, 
1964.  the  expenses  of  the  studies  and  In- 
vestigations to  be  conducted  pursuant  to 
H.  Res.  103  by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
mittee, not  to  exceed  $225,000  including  ex- 
penditures for  the  employment  of  Investiga- 
tors, attorneys,  and  experts,  and  clerical, 
stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  and  all 
expenses  necersary  for  travel  and  subsistence 
Incurred  by  members  and  employees  while 
engaged  In  the  activities  of  the  committee 
or  any  Eubcommlttee  thereof,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  and  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  such  committee  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  The  official  committee  reporters  may 
be  used  at  all  hearings  held  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  if  not  otherwise  officially 
engaged. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
on  pages  1  and  2  and  insert  the  following: 

"That  the  further  expenses  of  the  investi- 
gations and  studies  authorized  by  H.  Res. 
103  of  the  Eighty-eighth  Congress  Incurred 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  eubcommlttee.  not  to 
exceed  $250,000.  including  expenditures  for 
the  employment  of  Investigators,  attorneys, 
and  experts,  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and 
other  assistants,  and  all  expenses  necessary 
for  travel  and  subsistence  incurred  by  mem- 
bers and  employees  while  engaged  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  committee  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House.  Of  such  amount 
$25,000  shall  be  available  for  each  of  six  sub- 
committees of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  and  not  to  exceed  $100,000  shall 
be  available  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  All  amounts  authorized  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  by  this  reso- 
lution shall,  in  the  case  of  each  subcommit- 
tee, be  paid  on  vouchers  authorized  and 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, cosigned  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration;  in  the  case  of  the 
committee,  such  amount  shall  be  paid  on 
vouchers  authorized  and  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  conrunlttee  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

"Sec.  2.  The  official  committee  reporters 
may  be  tised  at  all  hearings  held  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  if  not  otherwise  officially 
engaged. 

"Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  study  or  in- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  investigation  intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Friedel  ] . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  us  see  if  I  have  this 
straight.  This  provides  an  additional 
$250,000  for  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  That  is  correct. 
Each  one  of  the  six  subcommittees  gets 
$25,000  and  the  full  committee  gets 
$100,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  does  this  com- 
pare with  the  funds  provided  the  com- 
mittee for  the  second  session  of  the  last 
Congress? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  It  is  $50,000  more 
than  was  provided  for  the  first  session 
of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.     It  is  $50,000  more? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  that  if 
this  committee  takes  off  on  a  Junket 
somewhere  over  the  world,  it  must  obtain 
permission  from  the  House? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  That  is  correct.  Be- 
fore they  can  go  to  any  foreign  coun- 
try, they  must  get  the  permission  of  the 
House. 


"Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  be  sure  the 
committee  must  get  the  permission  of 
the  House  before  taking  off  on  a  Junket 
to  any  foreign  country. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAYS.  They  have  to  get  permis- 
sion if  they  go  to  any  foreign  country, 
but  that,  of  course,  does  not  include 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  there  Is  a  difference. 
So,  in  other  words,  this  is  $50,000  more 
than  was  appropriated  for  the  second 
session  of  the  last  Congress? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  Is  the  justifica- 
tion for  that? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Frelinghuysen],  to  answer  the 
gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  state  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  committee  requested 
more  funds — and  I  am  pleased  to  see 
more  funds  being  recommended  today — 
is  that  the  minority  has  been  seriously 
understaffed.  We  have  been  obliged  to 
pay  for  minority  staff  out  of  our  own 
pockets. 

The  $100,000  which  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  committee  is  $50,000  more 
than  was  provided  last  year.  Out  of  this 
amount,  we  have  had  an  oral  promise 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  that  $30,000  will  be 
made  available  to  the  minority  for  staff- 
ing purposes.  This  compares  to  the 
$7,500  which  was  made  available  in  1963, 
an  amount  which  we  found  to  be  seri- 
ously inadequate.  We  in  the  minority 
knew  it  would  be  inadequate  a  year  ago 
and  we  made  a  protest  at  that  time.  For 
this  reason  I,  myself,  am  glad  to  see  that 
we  are  getting  this  modest  increase. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  raises  an  interest- 
ing question.  Did  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  In  any  way  go  Into  the 
trips  taken  to  Puerto  Rico;  how  many 
trips;  and  by  whom? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Our  committee  went 
into  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  and  f  rcHn  the  testimony 
submitted  at  the  hearing,  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  work  that  the  com- 
mittee is  doing  justified  the  expenditure 
and  that  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  required  more  funds  to  do  an 
adequate  Job. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  how  about  the  trips 
to  Hawaii  by  comparison  with  the  niun- 
ber  of  trips  to  Puerto  Rico? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
trips  to  Hawaii  and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
trips  to  Puerto  Rico  other  than  routine 
ones  for  the  committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Resolution  authorizing  the  payment  of 
further  exi>enses  of  the  Committee  on 
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Education  and  Labor  pursuant  to  H.  Res. 

103." 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  STUDY 
AND  INVESTIGATION  AUTHOR- 
IZED BY  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  13 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  the  resolution. 
House  Resolution  608,  and  a*  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  the  further  expenses  of 
conducting  the  study  and  Investigation  au- 
thorized by  H.  Res.  13  of  the  Eighty-eighth 
Congress.  Incurred  by  the  select  committee 
appointed  to  study  and  Investigate  the  prob- 
lems of  small  business,  not  to  exceed  taSO.- 
000,  In  addition  to  the  unexpended  balance 
of  any  sum  heretofore  made  available  for 
conducting  such  study  and  Investigation. 
Inc.ulng  expenditures  for  the  employment 
of  Investigators,  attorneys,  and  clerical, 
stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  commit- 
tee, signed  by  the  chairman  thereof,  and 
appro -ed  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

Sxc.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  study  or 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  Information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  Investigation  to  be  financed 
from  such  funds. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  a,  strike  out  lines  1  through  8.  and 
insert   the   following: 

"Sec  a.  The  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  shall  furnish  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  In- 
formation with  respect  to  any  study  or  in- 
vestigation intended  to  be  financed  from 
such  funds.  No  part  of  the  funds  author- 
ized by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for 
expenditure  In  connection  with  the  study 
or  Investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  be- 
ing investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  House  Resolution 
609  and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  the  further  expenses  of  the 
Investigation  and  study  authorized  by  H  Res 
56  of  the  Eighty-eighth  Congress  Incurred  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  acting  as  a 
whole    or    by    subcommittee,    not    to   exceed 


$150,000,  including  expenditures  for  the  em- 
ployment of  experts,  and  clerical,  steno- 
graphic, and  other  assistants,  shall  be  p«Ud 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  thereof  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Sxc.  2.  The  offlclal  stenographers  to  com- 
mittees may  b3  used  at  all  meetings  held  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  unless  otherwise 
officially  engaged 

Sxc.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  study  or 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
Investigated  for  the  came  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  shall 
furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion Information  with  respect  to  any  study 
or  Investigation  Intended  to  be  financed  from 
such  funds. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  rejport 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  a.  strike  out  lines  1  through  8.  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"Sec  3  The  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  shall  furnish  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  Information  with 
respect  to  any  study  or  Investigation  Intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds.  No  part 
of  the  funds  authorl«3d  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  In  connec- 
tion with  the  study  or  Investigation  of  any 
subject  which  Is  being  Investigated  for  the 
same  purpose  by  any  other  committee  of  the 
House." 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  were  these  reso- 
lutions acted  on  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration?  When  were  they 
approved  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  The  hearings  were 
held  on  March  4  in  the  full  committee: 
this  morning. 

Mr  GROSS.    They  came  from  the  full 
committee  this  morning? 
Mr  FRIEDEL.     Yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.     You  really  cranked  up 
the  committe?  machinery  this  morning. 
Mr.    FRIEDEL.     Every   one   of   these 
was  approved. 

Mr.  GROSS  They  are  before  the 
House  and  being  passed  at  12:30. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Some  of  the  commit- 
tees are  short  of  funds.  Some  do  not 
have  sufBcient  money  to  pay  their  clerk 
hire  now.  No  funds  have  been  provided 
yet  for  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  wonder  if  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  is  one  of  the 
committees  which  cannot  continue  with- 
out some  action  on  the  resolution.  I  am 
a  member  of  that  committee,  and  I  have 
some  questions  I  should  like  to  raise.  I 
did  not  know  the  committee  was  acting 
on  this  resolution,  or  had  it  under  con- 
sideration As  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  believe  I  should  have  been  advised. 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  suppose  the  gentle- 
man knows  what  is  involved.  This  is  for 
the  Subcommittee  on  Real  Property. 
They  have  only  a  little  more  than  $1,000 
remaining,  as  of  February  1.     They  do 


not  have  sufficient  money  to  pay  the  staff. 
That  is  why  it  is  urgent  that  we  act  on 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  This  is  for  one 
subcommittee? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  select  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Is  this  all  for  only 
one  subsommlttee  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  This  is  for  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Real  Property  Acquisi- 
tion. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  This  is  money  for 
that  subcommittee? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Yes;  that  subcommit- 
tee only. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  wsis  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  IN- 
SULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. I  call  up  House  Resolution  589 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  for  the  further  expenses  of 
Investigations  and  studies  to  be  made  pur- 
suant to  H.  Res.  79  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  acting  as  a  whole 
or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $30,000,  in- 
cluding expenditures  for  the  employment  of 
stenographic  and  other  assistants,  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  com- 
mittee, signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  com- 
mittee, and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

Sec.  a.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture In  connection  with  the  study  or  Investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  Is  being  investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  Information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  Investigation  Intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

1.  Page  1.  line  4,  strike  out  "committee" 
and  Insert  "subcommittee". 

a.  Page  1.  strike  out  lines  10  through  13: 
and  page  a,  strike  out  lines  1  throxigh  6.  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"Sxc.  a.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  shall  furnish 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  in- 
formation with  respect  to  any  study  or  In- 
vestigation Intended  to  be  financed  from 
such  funds.  No  part  of  the  funds  author- 
ized by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for 
expenditure  In  connection  with  the  study  or 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  PROVIDE  FOR  ADDITIONAL  EX- 
PENSES FOR  INVESTIGATION  AND 
STUDY  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  POST 
OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  call  up  House  Resolution  610 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  the  further  expenses  of  con- 
ducting the  Investigations  and  studies  au- 
thorized pursuant  to  H.  Res.  151  of  the 
Eighty-eighth  Congress.  Incurred  by  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not 
to  exceed  $62,500,  Including  expenditures  for 
the  employment  of  Investigators,  attorneys, 
and  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  as- 
sistants, shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by 
such  committee  or  subcommittee,  signed  by 
the  chairman  of  such  committee,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Hotise  Admin- 
istration. 

Sec.  2.  The  offlclal  committee  reporters  may 
be  used  at  all  hearings  held  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  If  not  otherwise  officially  en- 
gaged. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture In  connection  with  the  study  or  Investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  Is  being  Investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  Hoxise  Ad- 
ministration Information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  Investigation  Intended  to  be  financed 
from  such  funds. 

With  the  following  conunittee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  a,  strike  out  lines  3  through  10,  and 
insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  3.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  shall  furnish 
the  Conunlttee  on  House  Administration  in- 
formation with  respect  to  any  study  or  In- 
vestigation intended  to  be  financed  from 
such  funds.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  study  or  In- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  EXPENSES  OP 
CONDUCTING  STUDIES  AND  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS INCURRED  BY 
COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  House  Resolution 
615  and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  further  exf>ense  of  con- 
ducting the  studies  and  Investigations  au- 
thorized by  rule  XI(8)  and  H.  Res.  81,  88th 
Congress,  Incurred  by  the  Conunlttee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  acting  as  a  whole  or  by 
subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $600,000  In- 
cluding expenditures  for  employment  of  ex- 
perts,  special   counsel,   and   clerical,    steno- 


graphic, and  other  assistants,  which  shall 
be  available  for  expenses  Incurred  by  said 
conunlttee  or  subcommittee  within  and 
vrlthout  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized 
by  said  committee,  signed  by  the  chairman 
thereof,  and  approved  by  the  Commlttea  on 
House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  The  official  stenographers  to  com- 
mittees may  be  used  at  all  hearings  held  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  If  not  otherwise 
officially  engaged. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  study  or 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations shall  furnish  the  Conunlttee  on  House 
Administration  Information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  investigation  intended  to  be 
finEinced  from  such  funds. 

.4- 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  1,  line  2,  following  "XI(8)''  insert 
"and  H.  Res.  81.  88th  Congress,". 

Page  2,  strike  out  lines  6  through  13,  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  3.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  shall  furnish  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  any  study  or  Investi- 
gation Intended  to  be  financed  from  such 
funds.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorised  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  study  or  inves- 
tigation of  any  subject  which  Is  being  Inves- 
tigated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House." 

Amend  the  title  to  read:  "Providing  for 
the  expenses  of  conducting  studies  and  In- 
vestigations authorized  by  rule  XI (8)  and 
H.  Res.  81,  88th  Congress,  Incurred  by  the 
Committee  on  Goveriunent  Operations." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE   ON   UN-AMERICAN 
ACTTVrriES 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  619)  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That,  effective  January  3.  1964. 
expenses  of  conducting  the  investigations 
authorized  by  section  18  of  rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in- 
curred by  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
mittee, not  to  exceed  $300,000  including  ex- 
penditures for  employment  of  experts,  spe- 
cial counsel.  Investigators,  and  clerical, 
stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  said  com- 
mittee and  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Conunlttee 
on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  offlclal  stenographers  to 
committees  may  be  used  at  all  hearings.  If 
not  otherwise  officially  engaged. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  study  or 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
Investigated   for  the  same  purpose   by   any 


other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  Information  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  investigation  Intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

The  SPEAKER     The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  2.  strike  out  lines  4  through  11.  and 
Insert  the  following : 

"Sec.  3.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  shall  furnish  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  Infor- 
mation with  respect  to  any  study  or  inves- 
tigation Intended  to  be  financed  from  such 
funds.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expend- 
iture In  connection  with  the  study  or  In- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  merely  wanted  to  record  my 
objection  to  unanimous  approval  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  I  have  every  year  since  my  election 
to  Congress,  I  again  oppose  the  appro- 
priation for  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  My  reasons  for 
opposing  House  Resolution  619  are  basi- 
cally the  same  as  In  the  past.  This  com- 
mittee not  only  serves  no  useful  legisla- 
tive function  but  constitutes  an  affront 
to  our  constitutional  freedoms. 

In  my  speech  last  year  I  detailed  the 
committee's  activities  for  1962,  so  I  will 
not  repeat  the  same  material.  The  com- 
mittee's performance  during  1963  is  no 
better. 

Last  year,  over  the  objections  of  the 
largest  number  of  Members  to  oppose 
the  committee  since  1949,  the  House  ap- 
proved an  appropriation  of  $360,000  for 
the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Congress.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  for  the  same 
period  $117,500  was  authorized  for  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee;  $75,000  for 
the  Armed  Services  Committee;  and 
$50,000  for  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

How  has  the  committee  used  this 
$360,000  appropriation?  According  to 
the  Congressional  Record  of  January 
27,  1964,  as  of  December  31,  1963,  the 
committee  had  expended  $307,563.74  for 
1963  on  staff  salaries  and  expenses  and 
had  a  surplus  of  $52,436.26.  As  of  De- 
cember 31,  the  committee's  staff  of  61 
was  the  third  largest  committee  staff  in 
the  House.  Only  the  Government  Oper- 
ations and  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittees had  larger  staffs.  Despite  the 
size  of  its  appropriation  and  staff,  the 
legislative  record  of  the  committee  is 
barren. 
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Of  the  9.565  public  bills  Introduced  in 
the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Congress.  26 
were  referred  to  the  committee.    Among 
the  26  bUls  there  are  only  13  different 
recommendations.  12  of  which  are  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Act.    H  R.  950.  one  of  the  proposed 
amendments,  passed  the  House  last  May 
and  was  the  only  piece  of  legislation  to 
be  reported  by  the  committee  during  the 
first  session.     The  remaining   12   have 
been  pending  before  the  committee  for 
years  and  are  properly  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  other  committees.     For  in- 
stance, H.R.  952.  which  originated  In  the 
79th  Congress,  would  allow  heads  of  all 
Federal  agencies  absolute  discretion  to 
suspend  any  employee  in  the  interest  of 
national  security.    Similar  bills  were  In- 
troduced In  the  86th  Congress  and  not 
reported  out  of  the  committee.    Again  in 
the  87th  Congress  the  proposal  was  con- 
tained in  H.R.  6.  H.R.  7.  and  H.R.  12367 
which  also  were  not  reported  out.    More- 
over, this  Is  a  textbook  illustration  of  a 
recommendation  that  belongs  in  another 
committee — in  this  case  the  Post  OflBce 
and  Civil  Service  Committee.    In  fact,  a 
similar  bill.  H.R.  1697.  is  now  pending  in 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. 

H.R.  958.  which  would  authorize  wire- 
tapping in  security  investigations,  was 
Introduced  in  the  85th  and  86th  Con- 
gresses and  not  reported  out  of  this  com- 
mittee. The  only  serious  consideration 
of  wiretapping  legislation  has  been  In 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  obvious 
and  proper  place. 

H.R.  352.  H.R.  1617.  H  R.  5368.  and 
H.R.  8757  all  provide  for  a  Freedom 
Commission.  Freedom  Commission  pro- 
posals were  also  introduced  in  the  87th 
Congress  and  not  reported  out.  The 
creation  of  a  commission  and  academy 
to  disseminate  domestic  and  foreign  ma- 
terials on  communism  would  seem  to 
belong  in  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  as  true  today,  as 
when  I  pointed  it  out  2  years  ago.  that 
every  bill  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  falls  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  another   standing  com- 
mittee of  the  House.     As  in  the  past,  the 
major  activity  of  the  committee  has  not 
been  legislation.    The  big  event  for  the 
committee   In   1963   was   to   investigate 
travel  to  Cuba  and  pro-Castro  activi- 
ties in  the  United  States.    The  commit- 
tee started  hearings  on  May  6  and  ccn- 
cluded  them  on  November  18.    Twenty- 
nine  witnesses  were  called  in  Washing- 
ton, and  13  were  called  in  Los  Angeles. 
Four  publications  totaling  632  pages  con- 
tain the  transcripts  of  these  hearings. 
Again  it  would  seem  that  such  hearings 
belong   within   the   Jurisdiction   of  the 
Judiciary     Committee.    It     Is     Indeed 
ironic  that,  when  toward  the  end  of  the 
hearings  the  chairman  Introduced  a  bill. 
H.R.    9045.    to    give    the    President   the 
Ijower  to  ban  travel  to  specific  countries, 
the  bill  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

In  addition  to  Its  Cuban  travel  investi- 
gation, the  committee  held  a  few  other 
hearings  in  1963.  On  July  29  the  com- 
mittee called  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  Veterans  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Brigade.    This  testimony  is  published  in 


a  pamphlet  entitled  "U^.  Communist 
Party  Assistance  to  Foreign  Communist 
Parties — Veterans  of  the  Abraham  Lin- 
coln Brigade."  which  reports  that  less 
than  600  members  of  the  brigade  are  still 
alive.  Another  hearing  on  March  6  is 
reported  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "U.S. 
Communist  Party  Assistance  to  Foreign 
Communist  Powers — Testimony  of  Maud 
Russell."  The  alleged  purpose  of  these 
two  hearings  was  to  consider  amending 
the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  of 
1938.  an  act  In  the  province  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

A  third  hearing  held  on  September  19 
is  contained  In  a  publication  entitled 
•Defection  of  a  Russian  Seaman— Testi- 
mony of  Vladlslaw  Stepanovlch  Tara- 
sov."  According  to  this  pamphlet  Tara- 
sov  was  called  to  testify  because  the 
committee  wanted  "to  hear  firsthand 
the  reasons  for  a  Russian  seaman's  swim 
to  freedom." 

The  one  other  hearing  in  the  past  ses- 
sion is  contained  in  a  publication  en- 
titled "A  Communist  in  a  Workers'  Para- 
dise: John  Santo's  Own  Story."  This 
hearing  called  a  consultation  covered  3 
days.  March  1.  4.  and  5.  and  deals  with 
Hungary  and  the  Soviet  Union,  areas 
which  clearly  belong  in  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

In  addition,  the  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  reissued  eight  publica- 
tions from  previous  years.  The  total  cost 
of  this  additional  printing  bill  was 
$22  112.92.  As  I  pointed  out  last  year,  a 
conspicuous  feature  of  these  publications 
Is  that  they  deal  predominantly  with  is- 
sues which  are  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee — the  na- 
ture of  Soviet  and  world  communism. 
The  committee,  for  example,  spent 
$10,651  83  to  reissue  volume  I  of  "Facts 
on  Communism."  "The  Communist 
Ideology. "  and  volume  n  of  "The  Soviet 
Union,  From  Lenin  to  Khrushchev." 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ask  the  same  ques- 
tion I  asked  in  the  last  session  when  the 
$360,000  appropriation  was  before  us. 
For  how  long  are  we  going  to  underwrite 
the  undermining  of  the  Bill  of  Rights? 
President  Johnson  has  said: 
It  \a  part  of  my  own  phlloeophy  to  regard 
IndlvlduaUty  of  political  philosophy  as  a  cor- 
nerstone of  American  freedom  and,  more 
8i>eclflcally,  aa  a  right  expressly  Implied  In 
our  Nation's  basic  law  and  Indispensable  to 
the  proper  functioning  of  our  system. 

Owe  basic  law — the  Constitution — Is  dis- 
tinctive among  the  basic  law  of  all  nations, 
even  the  free  nations  of  the  West,  In  that 
It  prescribes  no  national  dogma:  economic, 
social,  or  religious.  ("My  Political  Philos- 
ophy," Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  University  of 
Texas  Quarterly,  1958.) 

The  mandate  of  the  committee  to  In- 
vestigate un-American  propaganda  ac- 
tivities. I  believe,  is  contrary  to  what 
President  Johnson  called  a  cornerstone 
of  American  freedom.  I  ask  with  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  "Who  can  define 
the  meaning  of  un-American'?'  (Wat- 
kins  V.  United  States.  354  U.S.  178.  202 
(1957).) 

The  committee  Is  now  In  Its  26th  year. 
Throughout  Its  long  history  It  has  been 
responsible  for  only  three  laws.  Including 
H.R.  9753  passed  In  the  87th  Congress 
to  correct  an  error  the  committee  itself 
made  In   writing  the  Internal  Security 


Act.  During  the  years  of  Its  existence 
the  committee  consistently  has  created 
a  cloud  of  fear  and  suspicion  which 
stifles  debate  and  dissent — the  essential 
elements  of  our  democratic  system.  And 
now  the  New  York  Times  reported  on 
February  17. 1964.  that  the  reports  of  the 
committee  are  being  used  in  the  State  of 
Alabama  to  harass  and  Intimidate  cou- 
rageous and  dedicated  citizens  striving 
for  racial  equality.  For  how  long.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  House  going  to  let  this 
continue?  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  me  in  opposing  this  $300,000 
appropriation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quortmi  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


O'Brien,  ni. 
Osmers 
PMsman 
Pepper 

Powell 
Rains 

Rtvers,  Alaska 
Roberts,  Ala. 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rooeevelt 
St  Onge 
Steed 

Teague,  Calif. 
Van  Deerlln 
Vinson 
White 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  380 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


names: 

[Roll  No.  64] 

Ashley 

Kllott 

Ayres 

Pis  her 

Birrett 

Ptogarty 

Bass 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Boiling 

Gray 

Brown.  Ohio 

Halpem 

Bruce 

Hoffman 

Ccller 

Holland 

Chamberlain 

Jarman 

Chelf 

Jones,  Ala. 

Cbenowetb 

Kee 

Daddarlo 

King,  Calif. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Macdonald 

Dawson 

Mathlas 

Dent 

Meader 

Donohue 

Miller,  Cailf . 

Edmondson 

Morton 

AMENDING  FURTHER  THE  PEACE 
CORPS  ACT 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  9666)  to  amend  further 
the  Peace  Corps  Act  (75  SUt.  612).  as 
amended. 

IK    THK    COMMTTTEI    OF   THE    WHOL« 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly, the  House  resolved  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  H.R.  9666  with  Mr.  Natchir 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imamimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  nile.  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Mor- 
gan] will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and 
the     gentlewoman    from    Ohio     [Mrs. 
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Frances  P.  Bolton]  will  be  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  9666  is  a  short  bill 
and  a  simple  bill.  It  does  only  one  thing : 
it  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $115 
million  to  finance  the  ojjeration  of  the 
Peace  Corps  during  fiscal  year  1965.  It 
does  not  amend  the  existing  Peace  Corps 
legislation  in  any  other  respect.  It  pro- 
vides for  no  change  In  the  present  orga- 
nization or  authority  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  $115  million  authorization  in- 
cludes suflBclent  funds  to  continue  the 
Peace  Corps  at  the  level  of  10,500  volun- 
teers, which  It  will  reach  during  the 
summer  months  this  year,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, to  add  3,500  more  volunteers  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  1965. 

The  Peace  Corps  had  6,976  volunteers 
on  January  15,  1964,  but  the  fiscal  1964 
finds  already  appropriated  will  provide 
for  a  buildup  to  the  10,500  level  when 
the  peak  number  of  volunteers  becomes 
available  at  the  end  of  the  college  year 
this  summer. 

Last  year  the  authorization  for  fiscal 
1964  was  $102  million  and  the  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  1964  was  $95,963,971,  so 
that  the  present  bill  provides  for  a  sig- 
nificant Increase  above  the  funds  pro- 
vided for  fiscal  1964. 

Now  I  am  fully  aware,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  economy  Is  In  everyone's  mind  this 
year  and  that  there  are  many  here  who 
believe  that  we  should  not  expand  any 
program  above  Its  1964  level,  and  there 
are  many.  I  am  sure,  who  believe  It  Is 
sound  policy  to  cut  every  authorization 
which  Is  brought  before  the  Congress. 

Now  I  am  convinced,  as  are  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  who 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  the 
rather  detailed  presentation  of  the  Peace 
Corps  program  during  the  committee's 
hearings,  that  it  Is  not  sound  economy 
to  curtail  the  operation  of  the  Peace 
Corps  during  fiscal  1965;  and.  in  fact, 
that  It  is  In  the  interest  of  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer to  send  3,500  additional  volun- 
teers overseas  as  the  President  has  re- 
quested. 

This  belief  is  based  on  the  following 
arguments : 

First,  the  Peace  Corps  has  already 
demonstrated  that  it  is  a  successful  and 
a  useful  operation. 

Second,  there  are  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  qualified  volunteers  available. 

Third,  the  Peace  Corps  is  now  oper- 
ating in  46  countries,  and  almost  with- 
out exception  these  countries  have  asked 
for  substantial  increases  in  the  number 
of  volunteers  to  be  sent  to  them. 

Fourth,  the  presence  of  these  nearly 
7,000  volunteers  overseas  has  not  created 
incidents  which  have  impeded  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  policy,  and 

Fifth,  the  Peace  Corps  has  a  remark- 
ably good  record  for  being  careful  with 
its  money. 

Let  me  say  just  a  few  words  in  support 
of  each  of  these  points. 

First,  the  Peace  Corps  Is  a  proven  suc- 
cess. I  recognize  that  since  it  has  only 
been  in  operation  for  3  years,  it  is  too 
early  to  evaluate  its  long-range  impact 
on  the  countries  where  our  volunteers 


Eu-e  In  service.  We  should  all  recog- 
nize, however,  that  the  shortrun  func- 
tions of  the  Peace  Corps  program  may 
be  more  important  than  its  longrun 
contribution.  In  the  promotion  of  un- 
derstanding among  the  people  of  the 
countries  where  our  volunteers  are  lo- 
cated, in  the  establishment  of  human 
contacts  with  the  people  of  those  coun- 
tries, and  in  the  influence  which  the  vol- 
unteers have  on  students,  on  slum  dwell- 
ers In  large  cities  and  on  the  people 
of  rural  villages,  the  Peace  Corps  has 
already  shown  its  effectiveness.  As  a 
result  of  the  work  of  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers, we  can  say  that  people  under- 
stand us  better  and  that  there  are  many 
people  who  are  better  off  today  as  a  re- 
sult of  what  Peace  Corps  volunteers  have 
done.  Let  me  point  out,  for  instance, 
that  in  Nigeria  alone  it  is  estimated  that 
our  Peace  Corps  volunteers  have  had 
contact  with  40,000  students. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  been  operating 
in  46  countries,  and  no  country  has  re- 
quested that  the  Peace  Corps  program 
be  terminated.  The  typical  reaction  of 
the  governments  of  these  countries  Is 
that  they  want  two  or  three  times  as 
many  volunteers  as  they  already  have. 
The  program  for  expanding  the  number 
of  volunteers  during  fiscal  1965  does  not 
contemplate  an  exp>ansion  into  addi- 
tional countries,  although  a  small  num- 
ber of  new  countries  may  be  included  in 
the  program,  but  its  primary  purpose  is 
to  increase  the  number  of  volunteers  In 
the  countries  where  the  program  is  al- 
ready underway. 

My  second  p>oint  was  that  there  con- 
tinue to  be  more  volunteers  available 
than  we  are  able  to  use.  During  Jan- 
uary 1964,  the  Peace  Corps  received  5,037 
applications.  This  was  the  largest  num- 
ber in  any  month  since  the  Peace  Corps 
began.  In  the  previous  month,  Decem- 
ber 1963,  4.087  applications  were  re- 
ceived— the  second  highest  nimiber  in 
Peace  Corps  history. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us.  when  the 
Peace  Corps  began,  were  afraid  that  the 
presence  of  several  thousand  volunteers 
in  the  undeveloped  countries  would  cre- 
ate Incidents  and  that  the  work  of  our 
embassies  might  be  greatly  increased  be- 
cause they  would  have  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  presence  of  the 
volunteers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
fear  has  proved  to  be  groundless.  There 
has  been  only  one  case  which  has  re- 
sulted in  unfavorable  headlines,  either 
in  the  United  States  or  In  the  country 
where  the  Peace  Corps  was  in  operation ; 
that  was  the  incident  of  the  g'rl  who  lost 
a  postcard  in  Nigeria  in  the  fall  of  1961. 

The  behavior  of  the  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers overseas  has  been  remarkably 
good.  Of  the  7,646  who  have  gone  over- 
seas, only  555  have  been  returned  pr  or 
to  the  end  of  their  regular  2-year  tour. 
This  is  7.2  percent.  This  total  Includes 
those  who  have  come  back  for  medical 
reasons,  8  who  have  died  overseas,  and 
those  who  came  home  for  compassionate 
reasons.  Only  389,  or  4.4  percent  of  the 
total  number  overseas,  have  been  re- 
turned for  personal  adjustment  reasons. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  also  about  the 
record  of  the  Peace  Corps  in  handling 
its  money.    The  cost  per  volimteer  has 


been  reduced  from  $9,000  a  year  to  an 
estimated  $8,560  for  fiscal  1965.  The 
Peace  Corps  has  stopped  paying  the  cost 
of  oversea  shipment  of  private  automo- 
biles belonging  to  members  of  Its  staff. 
Of  course,  volunteers  do  not  have  private 
automobiles  overseas.  The  Peace  Corps 
has  avoided  upgrading  its  volimteer  per- 
sonnel. The  Peace  Corps  Act  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  volunteer  lead- 
ers who  get  a  readjustment  allowance  of 
$125  a  month  rather  than  $75  a  month 
for  the  regular  volunteer  and  who  are 
authorized  to  transport  and  maintain 
their  families  overseas.  The  act  limits 
the  ratio  of  volunteer  leaders  to  1  for 
every  25  volunteers.  The  Peace  Corps 
has,  however,  been  very  restrained  in  Its 
use  of  volunteer  leaders.  The  present 
ratio  is  only  1  to  71  regular  volunteets, 
and  only  15  volunteer  leaders  are  mar- 
ried, and  these  have  a  total  of  4  children 
overseas.  The  Peace  Corps  has  not  per- 
mitted itself  to  be  used  as  a  means  for 
Americans  with  large  families  to  live 
cheaply  In  foreign  countries. 

The  Peace  Corps,  at  the  end  of  the 
last  fiscal  year,  permitted  $3,863,971  of 
unobligated  funds  to  lapse.  It  made  no 
effort  to  rush  through  a  lot  of  obliga- 
tions during  the  last  few  months  of  the 
fiscal  year.  These  unobligated  funds 
were  reappropriated  along  with  the  regu- 
lar appropriation  for  fiscal  1964.  but  the 
Peace  Corps  was  denied  the  use  of  these 
funds  until  the  new  appropriation  was 
made  Just  before  Christmas. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  situa- 
tion In  which  we  find  ourselves  this  after- 
noon Is  that  the  Peace  Corps  is  doing 
a  good  Job,  there  are  plenty  of  volunteers 
available,  foreign  governments  want 
more  volunteers  than  we  are  able  to  send 
them,  and  the  Peace  Corps  has  a  record 
of  prudence  in  handling  its  money.  The 
question  then  Is  whether  we  should  au- 
thorize the  funds  to  expand  the  size  of 
the  Peace  Corps  by  the  amount  which 
the  President  recommends. 

In  this  connection,  I  know  there  are 
those  who  say  if  we  expand  the  Peace 
Corps  this  year,  will  there  not  be  another 
request  to  expand  it  further  next  year 
and  the  year  after  that,  and  is  not  this 
as  good  a  time  as  any  to  put  the  lid  on. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  prob- 
lem of  the  Peace  Corps  expanding  in- 
definitely. In  the  first  place,  the  Peace 
Corps  cannot  operate  effectively  without 
the  cooperation  and  support  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  countries  where  our  vol- 
unteers are  located.  These  governments 
have  limitations  as  to  personnel  and 
money.  The  administrators  of  the 
Peace  Corps  are  careful  to  adjust  the 
size  of  our  programs  to  the  ability  of  the 
country  to  service  them  effectively.  We 
also  have  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
we  are  assisting  the  people  of  the  less 
developed  countries  to  help  themselves. 
We  do  not  want  them  to  become  depend- 
ent on  Peace  Corps  volunteers  to  do  Jobs 
which  these  countries  should  do  for 
themselves.  It  Is  In  our  interest,  as  well 
as  in  the  Interest  of  the  host  countries, 
for  us  to  supply  teachers  while  these 
countries  are  trying  to  get  their  ex- 
panded school  systems  into  operation.. 
We  do  not  intend,  however,  to  have  the 
Peace  Corps  provide  a  permanent  source 
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of  teachers  to  the  school  systems  of  the 
less  developed  countries.  These  coun- 
tries must  assume  responsibility  for 
training  their  own  teachers  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  the  Peace  Corps  Is  the  greatest 
invention  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs 
during  recent  years.  The  thousands  of 
Americans  who  have  volunteered  and 
are  ready  to  volunteer  for  service  in  the 
Peace  Corps  constitute  a  great  and  im- 
portant resource  which  the  United 
States  should  take  advantage  of  in  order 
to  promote  understanding  among  the 
people  of  other  countries.  We  should 
provide  the  money  necessary  to  make 
use  of  this  important  resource  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible.  I  believe  that 
the  $115  million  which  this  bill  author- 
izes is  a  sound  Investment. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  DerwinskiI. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
cannot  conceive  any  Government  pro- 
gram, even  the  Peace  Corps,  reaching  a 
point  where  It  Is  above  constructive  criti- 
cism. The  enthusiastic  supporters  of 
the  program  have  coined  labels  such  as 
"great  modem  crusade."  "strongest  arm 
of  our  foreign  policy,"  "perfection  of 
foreign  aid."  and  "the  most  noble  chal- 
lenge facing  young   America." 

The  Peace  Corps  might  effectively 
function  as  the  strongest  arm  of  our  for- 
eign policy  If  we  had  a  truthful,  logical 
foreign  policy.  The  Peace  Corps  will 
serve  individuals  and  groups  in  their 
economic  and  technical  needs  if  it  is  not 
used  as  a  pawn  In  foreign  relations  or  in 
U.S.  domestic  politics. 

The  crusaders  who  tried  to  free  the 
Holy  Land  from  Infidels  possessed  all  the 
zeal  and  energy  of  the  Peace  Corps  men. 
but  failed  because  their  goal  was  beyond 
fulfillment  and  their  energies  and  pur- 
poses were  diverted  by  political  consid- 
erations of  the  day. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  realistic  goals 
be  developed  for  the  Peace  Corps  rather 
than  vague  Utopian  heights. 

Christian  missionaries  of  all  faiths  la- 
boring in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  logically  motivated,  since  work- 
ing with  backward  peoples  they  uplift 
their  minds  and  souls,  as  well  as  their 
physical  well-being.  The  Peace  Corps 
Is  a  Government- financed,  people-to- 
people  program,  attempting  to  Improve 
the  physical  and  economic  well-being  of 
people.  It  carmot  serve  their  spiritual 
needs. 

Furthermore.  Peace  Corps  personnel 
must  work  in  local  conditions,  possibly 
rendered  inflexible  by  agreements  which 
our  Government  makes  with  the  regimes 
whose  public  they  serve.  Therefore, 
complete  success  cannot  be  expected ;  too 
much  certainly  should  not  be  promised. 

Last  fall,  with  a  minimimi  of  debate 
and  a  clear  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
Members  to  shut  their  eyes  and  ears  to 
any  constructive  direction  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  the  Congress  passed  the  amount 
requested  in  the  authorization  bill  for 
the  present  fiscal  year.  The  $115  mil- 
lion requested  In  fiscal  year  1965  passed 
the  committee  without  any  serious  ques- 
tion, which  In  Itself  indicates  the  blind 


allegiance  that  the  Congress  has  given 
to  the  Peace  Corps. 

I  share  the  respect  and  appreciation 
for  the  humanitarian  virtues  of  the 
Corps.  I  share  the  hope  that  It  will  rap- 
Idly  and  dramatically  live  up  to  all  of  Its 
potential. 

But  I  also  hope  that  realism,  rather 
than  emotion,  will  be  applied  to  the  an- 
nual authorization  and  appropriation  of 
Peace  Corps  funds.  The  Peace  Corps 
men  have  not  and  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  order  out  of  chaos  in 
many  African  nations  in  which  they 
serve,  but  if  the  governments  of  these 
nations  are  reasonably  appreciative  of 
the  great  spirit  of  the  Peace  Corps  pro- 
gram, they  should  certainly  evidence  It 
by  sounder,  more  realistic  policies  In  the 
conduct  of  their  foreign  affairs.  I  refer 
specifically  to  nations  such  as  Ghana, 
where  the  Peace  Corps  activities  are  evi- 
dently like  a  drop  of  water  on  the  desert 
sands. 

It  Is  my  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
can  obtain,  prior  to  fiscal  year  1966,  a 
thorough  review  and  reevaluatlon  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  especially  in  the  visible  re- 
sults of  its  Impact  In  all  recipient  coun- 
tries. 

I  win  be  the  first  to  agree  that  the 
complete  collapse  of  foreign  policy  in  the 
Kennedy -Johnson  years  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  coexistence  with  conununlsm. 
The  Peace  Corps  Is  one  of  the  few  posi- 
tive programs  the  last  3  years  have  pro- 
duced in  foreign  affairs,  but  to  give  It  the 
status  of  sanctity  and  to  fall  to  properly 
analyze  its  operations  Is  to  perform  a 
disservice  to  the  program  Itself,  Its  In- 
dividual members,  and  the  citizen-tax- 
payers of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  rather  obvious  that 
the  Peace  Corps  enjoys  a  degree  of  sup- 
port and  popularity  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  few  other  programs 
enjoy.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
cause  for  the  administration  leadership 
to  worry  about  the  type  of  surprise  that 
they  had  last  week  when  the  IDA  bill  was 
before  the  House.  However,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  we  as  Members  of  the 
Congress — and  I  must  direct  this  con- 
structive criticism  especially  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs — have  been  less  than  thorough  in 
the  evaluation  and  study  of  the  Peace 
Corps  which  it  deserves.  The  Peace 
Corps  cannot  possibly  be  as  perfect  as 
it  is  supposed  to  be.  I  believe  construc- 
tive criticism,  constructive  review,  and 
a  pxobe  into  possible  defects  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  understandable  defects,  would  be 
in  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that 
either  in  the  study  of  the  Peace  Corps  for 
the  fiscal  year  1964  authorization  and 
appropriation  or  for  the  1965  authoriza- 
tion, have  we  had  the  degree  of  research 
and  constructive  evaluation  that  the 
Peace  Corps  itself  would  appreciate  and 
could  use.* 

Mr  Chairman.  I  cannot  conceive  any 
program  being  so  sound  and  so  perfect 
that  we  automatically  grant  every  dollar 
of  the  request  made  In  behalf  of  It. 

Moreover.  I  think  we  are  using  the 
Peace  Corps  in  an  improper  manner  in 
that  we  point  to  it  as  an  accomplishment 
in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  We  sweep 
under  the  rug  the  basic  foreign  policy 


defects  that  have  been  so  evident  In  the 
last  few  months  which  are  not  related  to 
the  Peace  Corps,  and  brushed  them  aside 
as  we  laud  this  one  little  area  of  accom- 
plishment in  the  large  expanse  of  failure. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  the 
Peace  Corps  Is  responsible — and  obvious- 
ly It  is  not — for  our  collapse  In  Vietnam, 
our  trouble  In  Panama,  the  problems  in 
Venezuela,  and  so  forth.  But  certainly 
we  should  not  use  one  positive  program — 
and  the  Peace  Corps  Is  a  positive  pro- 
gram— and  be  completely  oblivious  and 
blind  to  the  question  of  the  collapse  of 
our  foreign  policy  in  these  areas.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  assume  that  the  Peace 
Corps  is  subject  to  human  failure  and 
that  It  has  some  Imperfections.  We 
could  perform  a  great  service  for  the 
Peace  Corps  If  we  assumed  It  is  a  human 
vehicle.  I  feel  we  shoxild  attempt  to 
study  these  imperfections  and  see  what 
constructive  improvements  can  be  made 
in  the  correction  of  the  defects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  will  be  in  all  prob- 
ability an  amendment  offered  on  the 
floor  to  reduce  the  amount  of  this  au- 
thorization. I  hope  the  members  of 
the  committee  would  give  at  least  enough 
attention  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
some  cut  is  feasible.  We  must  bear  In 
mind  that  we  are  working  with  the  sum 
of  $115  million,  a  substantial  amount  of 
money.  I  believe  a  cut  is  practical  and 
Is  In  order. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  fMrs.  Killy]. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
the  floor  today  to  say  that  I  am  fully  in 
support  of  the  proposed  authorization  of 
$  1 15  million  for  the  Peace  Corps  for  fiscal 
year  1965. 

This  amount  has  been  reviewed  and 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  after  several  days  of  hearings. 
I  believe  that  the  reason  why  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  approved  this 
legislation  so  overwhelmingly — and  the 
reason  why  I  hope  the  House  will  also 
approve  It — Is  that  the  Peace  Corps  is  a 
grassroots  program.  It  Is  a  program 
which  reflects  the  finest  Ideals  and  prin- 
ciples of  our  American  way  of  life.  It  Is 
a  program  which  helps  other  people  help 
themselves — and  help  them  at  the 
grassroots  level.  That  Is  the  reason  that 
this  program  Is  so  effective  and  Is  so 
popular  all  over  the  free  world. 

I  tried  to  bring  this  point  out  when 
Hon.  Sargent  Shrtver,  the  Director  of 
the  Peace  Corps,  was  testifying  before 
our  committee.  I  said,  and  I  would  like 
to  quote  from  the  hearings: 

I  would  Ilk©  you  to  enlarge  upon,  if  pos- 
sible, one  point  before  I  ask  another  ques- 
tion. Why  do  you  feel  there  has  been  this 
foreign  demand  for  Peace  Corps  groups  In 
foreign  countries?  Is  It  because  the  orga- 
nization Is  now  reaching  down  to  the  grass- 
roots? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  quote  from 
page  6  of  the  hearings  at  this  point: 

Mrs.  KxLLT.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Shrlver.  I  Join  my  chairman.  Mr.  Di- 
rector. In  complimenting  you  on  the  admin- 
istration and  operation  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
I  am  sure  and  hope  that  which  you  have 
done  over  the  past  will  be  reflected  in  the 
future. 
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Mrs.  Bolton.  May  I  Join  Mrs.  Kxllt  in 
that.  I  omitted  saying  anything  about  the 
Peace  Corps. 

Mr    Shriver.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Kellt.  I  would  like  you  to  enlarge 
upon.  If  possible,  one  point  before  I  ask  an- 
other question.  Why  do  you  feel  there  has 
been  this  foreign  demand  for  Peace  Corps 
groups  In  the  countries?  Is  It  l>ecau8e  the 
organization  is  now  reaching  down  to  the 
grassroots? 

Mr.  Shktvik.  I  think  you  ixave  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head.  I  don't  think  there  Is  any 
question  about  It.  The  l>e8t  way  that  I  can 
answer  It  I  think  Is  to  read,  if  you  will  let 
me.  Just  put  Into  the  record  three  or  four  sen- 
tences— I  might  put  this  whole  thing  In  the 
record — three  or  four  sentences  from  the 
speech  that  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Thai- 
land gave  Just  3  days  ago,  January  28.  He  Is 
a  very  able  person  as  I  am  sure  you  all  know. 

Mrs.  Kellt.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  suggest 
this  be  Inserted  at  this  point  In  the  record. 
I  think  It  would  be  pertinent  now  in  tills 
open  session. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  Without  objection,  the  en- 
tire statement  will  be  made  part  of  the  record 
and  the  Director  will  present  excerpts  from 
the  statement  for  special  emphasis. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

"STATEMENT  BY  HIS  EXCELLENCT,  THANAT 
KHOMAN,  FOREIGN  MINISTEE.  THAILAND. 
CHULALONGKOKN  UNIVESSITT,  JANTTART  28, 
1964 

"I  wish  to  welcome  Mr.  Shrlver  on  behalf 
Of  the  World  Affaire  Council  which  has  been 
privileged  to  hear  some  of  the  experiences  of 
this  great  Idea  conceived  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy,  who,  in  his  life,  was 
given  to  make  his  country  and  the  world  at 
large  a  safe  place  to  live  In.  Although  his 
life  has  been  taken  away,  his  memory  has 
remained.  He  represents  a  personality  ani- 
mated by  Ideas  and  Ideals  and  by  the  strength 
of  his  conviction  that  the  world  has  to  live 
In  freedom,  has  to  live  with  hope  as  a  decent 
place  for  all  of  us. 

"Even  though  I  do  not  have  much  con- 
nection with  the  Peace  Corps  I  have  been 
privileged  to  have  conversations  with  Mr. 
Shrlver  when  he  came  here  to  approach  the 
Government  about  sending  Peace  Corps  mem- 
bers. I  had  the  honor  and  pleasxire  of  tell- 
ing him  that  the  Idea  was  appealing  and  at- 
tractive. I  spoke  on  my  own  behalf  as  an 
Individual,  as  a  person,  but  I  had  the  con- 
viction then  that  the  Thai  Government  also 
was  pleased  with  the  Idea.  And  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  there  are  many  members  of  the 
Peace  Corps  here  amongst  us.  There  will  be 
more.  They  came  here  with  the  refreshing 
lightness  of  youth.  With  the  strength  of 
their  convictions  and  Ideas  they  came  here  to 
know  our  people  and  to  live  with  our  people, 
and  In  many  places  to  work  with  our  people. 
In  our  minds  they  represent  ambassadors 
of  good  will  from  the  United  States,  that 
great  country  that  has  known  the  strength  of 
Ideas  and  problems.  They  came  here  as  am- 
bassadors of  good  will  without  diplomatic 
privileges  and  immunity,  but  I  must  say  that 
they  have  had.  and  still  have,  and  will  have 
the  privilege  of  having  a  place  In  the  hearts 
of  many  Thai  people.  And  I  think.  I'm  svu-e. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  members  of  the 
Peace  Corps  will  appreciate  this  even  more 
tlian  the  diplomatic  privilege  or  Inununlty. 

"We  have  been  struck  and  Inspired  by  this 
Idea  of  youth  coming  to  meet  with  youth, 
which  is  In  accordance  with  our  belief  here 
In  Thailand  that  peace,  good  will,  and  un- 
derstanding can  prevail  and  remain  In  this 
world  only  If  they  start  from  the  grassroots. 
You.  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  you  come  from  the  grassroots.  You 
come  to  work  with  the  grassroots  of  our 
country.  That  is  the  basis  of  future  progress 
In  the  world  so  much  divided  today. 

"I  do  not  have  to  wish  you  success  because 
I  know  you  have  already  achieved  success. 
Many  successes  will  come  to  you  as  things  go 


on.  As  you  come  here  Inspired  by  your  own 
beliefs  and  Inspired  by  the  great  conviction 
that  man  can  live,  must  live  with  man. 

"It  Is  Indeed  striking  that  this  Important 
idea,  the  most  powerful  Idea  In  recent  times, 
of  a  Peace  Corps,  of  youth  mingling,  living, 
working  with  youth,  should  come  from  this 
mightiest  nation  on  earth,  the  United  States. 
Many  of  us  who  did  not  know  about  the 
United  States  thought  of  this  great  Nation 
as  a  wealthy  nation,  a  powerful  nation,  en- 
dowed with  great  material  strength  and 
many  powerful  weapons.  But  now  many  of 
us  know  that  In  the  United  States  Ideas  and 
Ideals  are  also  powerful.  This  Is  the  secret 
of  your  greatness,  of  your  might,  which  Is 
not  Imposing  or  crushing  people,  but  is  filled 
with  hope  of  futiire  good  will  and  under- 
standing. I  hope  this  Idea  will  thrive  and 
all  of  you,  my  friends,  will  continue.  I  wish 
Mr.  Shrlver  success,  and  continued  success 
to  all  of  you." 

That  Is  a  speech  given  3  days  ago  by  'the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Thailand  speaking  at 
the  big  university  there  at  Bangkok.  And 
sitting  on  the  stage  when  he  said  that — he 
is  the  second  ranking  man  In  the  Cabinet — 
was  every  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  Thai- 
land. Including  the  Prime  Minister  and  two 
Deputy  Prime  Ministers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  that  I 
could  compose  a  more  eloquent  tribute  to 
what  the  Peace  Corps  stands  for  and 
what  it  is  achieving  abroad  in  support  of 
our  foreign  policy.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  the  membership  of  the  House  will 
keep  the  eloquent  words  which  I  have 
quoted  in  mind,  when  voting  on  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  contents 
of  a  letter  I  received  from  a  close  friend 
of  mine,  who  for  many  years  has  been  a 
neighbor  of  one  of  my  sisters.  They  are 
both  residents  of  Amltyville,  Long  Island, 
N.Y.    I  refer  to  Dr.  Daniel  J.  Bradley. 

I  was  unaware,  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
Dr.  Bradley  had  done  until  I  received 
this  letter  yesterday,  and  It  Is  fortunate 
for  all  of  us  that  he  took  the  time  and 
effort  to  write  me  this  detail  of  his  vaca- 
tion. 

He  and  his  wife  and  teenage  daughters 
spent  his  vacation  in  Guatemala.  They 
took  over  a  mission  clinic  for  the  month 
of  February  in  the  village  of  San  Pedro 
Neata  in  the  Department  of  Huehuete- 
nango.  This  was  done  under  the  aus- 
pices of  a  project  started  years  ago  by 
the  Detroit  Catholic  Physicians  Guild. 
It  was  an  idea  that  doctors  should  spend 
their  vacations  at  missions  to  bring 
physical  comfort  to  the  inhabitants  of 
underdevelop>ed  areas. 

I  now  quote  from  Dr.  Bradley's  letter ; 
however,  I  find  it  necessary  for  many 
reasons  to  make  certain  deletions. 

It  has  been  Interesting.  I've  averaged 
about  74  patients  per  day.  but  have  treated 
as  many  as  104  In  a  day.  We  work  6  days 
here  and  go  out  Into  the  real  hills  one  day 
to  a  market  crossroads.  These  are  really 
mountain  roads  and  some  places  can  be 
reached  only  by  mule  trail.  Sometimes,  It 
was  necessary  for  them  to  come  to  me  and 
many  bad  cases  had  to  be  carried  on  slings 
supported  from  the  forehead.  It  would  break 
your  heart  to  see  some  of  the  sick  and  In- 
jured who  have  been  carried  for  hoiirs  this 
way. 

But  I'm  the  only  doctor  In  the  hUls. 
There  are  four  MI3.'s  In  the  capital  town 
of  Huehuetenango  but  they  never  come  out 
Into  the  hills.  There  are  about  2.000  souls 
In  this  village  but  the  department  has  about 
200,000   people   and,  aside  from   the   tour  I 


mentioned.  I  only  know  of  two  other  doctors 
and  they  are  In  the  second  largest  city  of 
the  department.  So  the  hill  people  come 
from  miles  around  to  see  "El  Senor  Medico, 
Norte  Americano."    ' 

I  would  be  much  more  satisfied  with  my 
work  If  It  were  getting  lasting  results,  but 
most  of  my  treatments  are  palliative.  This 
Is  because  as  I  cure  them,  they  go  right  out 
and  reinfect  themselves.  Nearly  all  the  Ills 
are  from  worm  and  amoeba  Infections,  which 
cause  appalling  anemia  and  malnutrition. 
The  reason  Is  horrible  personal  hygiene  and 
very  bad  environmental  sanitation. 

I  have  given  many  lectures  on  this  sub- 
ject to  the  people,  which  were  translated  for 
me  by  the  Maryknoll  fathers.  The  fathers 
promised  to  reiterate  the  lecture  after  I've 
gone,  and  I  know  the  three  nuns  who  are 
registered  nurses  will  do  so.  Only  In  this 
way  win  I  have  accomplished  anything.  If 
I  can  establish  a  nucleus  of  sanitary  con- 
sciousness, there  is  hope — but  you  can't  aid 
a  depleted,  hookworm-ridden  hulk. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  refer  to  the  im- 
portant part  of  this  letter,  where  Dr. 
Bradley  writes: 

I  have  also  enlisted  and  Instructed  the  two 
Peace  Corps  members  here  In  preaching  the 
gospel  of  sanitation.  They  can  do  Immeas- 
urable good  by  pointing  out  to  these  people 
that  the  Peace  Corps  is  bigger  and  stronger 
not  because  they  are  richer,  but  because  they 
are  healthier,  and  they  are  healthier  due  to 
their  sanitation  methods.  Americans  can  be 
proud  of  these  kids.  We  need  more  dedi- 
cated youngsters  If  we  are  to  save  the  world. 
I  only  wish  that  other  faiths  and  people 
would  organize  and  come  here  and  do  what 
we  are  trying  to  do. 

The  Peace  Corps  sets  a  wonderful  example 
by  living  In  native  lodgings.  An  additional 
project  would  be  for  each  of  them  to  show 
how  the  native  lodgings  could  be  adapted  to 
sanitary  living.  The  Bradleys  emulated  the 
Peace  Corps.  We  rented  a  native  house  for 
$5  per  month.  There  was  no  glazing  in  the 
windows,  which  was  wonderful  in  warm 
weather,  but  very  bad  on  cold  days.  The 
kitchen  Is  In  a  separate  shed.  There  Is  no 
hot  water.  We  secured  a  kerosene  refrig- 
erator and  a  kerosene  range  from  the  mis- 
sion. We  really  are  a  cut  above  local  so- 
ciety, but  It  Is  hard  to  keep  an  adobe  floor 
clean  as  each  day  part  of  the  block  returns 
to  the  original  earth.  Adol>e  Is  Just  svrn- 
drled  mud. 

One  thing  we  can't  lick  is  the  fieas.  DDT 
only  makes  them  more  ferocious.  We  are  all 
scarred  from  scratching.  I  never  knew  what 
"fieabltten"  meant  before.  Of  us  all,  my 
wife  Is  the  bravest.  She  has  had  an  Ice-cold 
shower  every  day.     She  Is  still  a  youngster. 

The  mission  Is  staffed  by  two  Maryknoll 
priests  and  three  nuns  who  are  registered 
nurses.  They  have  had  lots  of  experience 
in  Latin  America  and  speak  Spanish  fiuently. 
It  is  a  shame  all  that  talent  is  going  to  waste 
as  far  as  our  aid  program  goes. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  that  statement  of  Dr.  Bradley's  by 
pointing  out  that  we  all  realize  their 
assistance  is  limited  to  spiritual  care. 

Dr.  Bradley  continues: 

Unfortunately  I  haven't  become  an  expert 
on  Central  America  In  this  month,  as  I  con- 
fidently expected.  So  I  can't  tell  you  Just 
bow  to  make  the  Alliance  work.  Something 
like  the  Peace  Corps,  I  feel,  can  do  more 
good  than  giving  the  rulers  money.  There 
isn't  much  Christian  charity  going  around 
here.  The  better  class  Isn't  particularly 
social  minded  and  I  Imagine  this  escalates 
up  frt«n  the  village  level.  The  Peace  Corps 
at  least  may  teach  the  people  to  help 
themselves. 

Both  the  Peace  Corps  and  my  work.  I  feel, 
are  really  reaching  the  grassroots.  More  of 
them  are  going  to  school  and  If  we  can  get 
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at  the  teachers,  they  can  help.  Tve  made 
every  effort  to  become  friendly  with  the 
teachers  and  show  admiration  for  them. 
I've  given  each  one  a  complete  physical,  a 
ballpoint  pen  as  a  gift,  and  a  lecture  on 
sanitation.  My  special  contribution  to  the 
Alliance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  the  only  let- 
ter I  have  received  from  friends  of  mine 
who  have  spent  time  in  these  underde- 
veloped countries — and  it  Is  with  deep  re- 
gret that  I  derive  and  conclude  from  all 
of  them  that  our  State  Department  is 
not  working  more  closely  with  the  Peace 
Corps.  I  feel  more  kindness  and  respect 
should  be  shown  to  these  young  men  and 
women  who  spend  their  time  and  efforts 
in  the  hills  with  the  people  of  these  coun- 
tries. The  Peace  Corps  is  assisting  them 
to  help  care  for  themselves  and  in  that 
way  give  these  people  a  better  under- 
standing that  we,  too.  as  Americans,  are 
ssrmpathet'C  human  beings. 

Mrs.  PRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  FMr.  B\rry1. 

Mr.  BARRY  Mr.  Chairman,  as  an 
early  backer  of  the  Peace  Corps.  I  stand 
here  in  total  support  of  the  authorization 
bill  before  you  now. 

It  has  been  said  earlier  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  that  the  Peace  Corps 
may  not  have  been  studied  by  our  com- 
mittee to  as  great  an  extent  as  he  would 
have  thought  necessary  in  order  for  us  to 
arrive  at  the  figure  we  did  in  the  au- 
thorization, but  I  should  like  to  submit 
that  most  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  have  been  studying  the 
Peace  Corps  on  a  continuing  basis  In  our 
travels  wherever  we  go.  We  have  not 
gone  on  special  study  missions  all  over 
the  world  to  study  the  Peace  Corps,  but 
when  we  do  go  on  our  other  missions  we 
study  the  Peace  Corps  in  any  country 
where  there  is  a  Peace  Corps.  We  have 
many  and  glowing  reports  of  the  Peace 
Corps  from  members  of  the  committee 
from  their  trips  after  they  have  come 
home  and  reported  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Something  has  been  said  about  the 
possibility  of  a  motion  to  recommit,  and 
this  motion  to  recommit  may  carry  with 
it  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  au- 
thorization. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  where  we 
have  good  leadership — where  we  have  a 
bureau  of  Government  or  an  instrumen- 
tality of  Government  returning  $3  mil- 
lion of  money  that  was  authorized  and 
appropriated,  but  which  they  did  not 
obligate  to  spend — where  we  have  that 
kind  of  leadership.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  cut  down  their  authorization  the 
following  year.  If  anything,  we  should 
reward  that  kind  of  fiscal   integrity. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  speak  of  the 
Peace  Corps  without  recalling  what  a 
distinguished  former  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  State 
of  Illinois  had  to  say  about  the  Peace 
Corps  who,  incidentally,  always  voted 
against  foreign  aid.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
refer  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois, 
Margaret  Stitt  Church,  who  stood  where 
I  am  now  standing  in  the  well  of  the 
House  and  extolled  the  virtues  of  this 
program  even  though  she  had  been  his- 
torically opposed  to  most  of  the  foreign 
aid  bills. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  every  institu- 
tion is  the  living  shadow  of  one  man. 
This  Peace  Corps  is  the  living  shadow  of 
Sargent  Shriver  who  is  its  Director. 
From  my  standpoint  and  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  Sargent  Shriver  has  proven 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  men 
in  Government  or  in  public  life  that 
I  have  ever  had  the  privilege  of  knowing. 
I  commend  to  your  attention  and  con- 
sideration that  when  you  have  a  good 
leader  who  knows  what  he  wants,  and  es- 
pecially a  man  who  turns  back  several 
million  dollars  at  the  end  of  the  year  and 
says.  "I  spent  what  I  needed  and  I  did 
not  need  this  money  so  I  am  returning 
it."  then  you  should  not  cut  down  on  the 
authorization  of  funds  for  such  a  leader. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  realize  there 
has  been  a  tightening  up  within  the  Peace 
Corps  of  the  requirements  for  member- 
ship as  a  volunteer.  I  think  this  augurs 
well  because  usually  in  Government  there 
is  a  lessening  of  technicalities  and  techni- 
cal requirements  and  in  this  instance  in 
the  case  of  a  volunteer  activity,  there  is 
usually  an  even  greater  lessening  of  that 
kind  of  competition  that  inspires  people 
to  become  members.  In  this  regard  I 
commend  what  has  been  done  here  to  in- 
crease the  competition  to  get  into  the 
Peace  Corps  by  the  setting  up  of  higher 
standards  as  regards  language,  educa- 
tion, as  to  character  and  other  attain- 
ments and  references.  All  this  augurs 
well  for  the  kind  of  administration  that 
this  program  has  been  given. 

I  completely  commend  it  to  you  and 
hope  we  will  have  as  near  a  unanimous 
vote  on  this  issue  as  possible. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.FARBSTEiNl. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
me  to  praise  the  Peace  Corps  would  be 
to  gild  the  lily.  I  think  we  are  all  pretty 
much  agreed  on  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  doing  an  excellent  job — so  much 
so  that  in  certain  villages  in  Panama 
here  recently  where  some  of  the  people 
were  looking  for  gringos  to  kill  them, 
the  people  in  the  villages — native  Pan- 
amanians— came  to  the  defense  of  the 
Peace  Corps  people.  That  is  the  best 
evidence  as  to  what  the  native  people 
thought  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  the 
Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

The  same  thing  happened  in  Peru 
where  some  villagers  protected  the  Peace 
Corps  people. 

Now  when  Mr.  Shriver  came  before 
our  committee  and  sought  an  Increase 
In  the  authorization,  I  thought  to  my- 
self, well  now  what  are  the  people  and 
what  are  the  countries  where  we  are 
sending  these  Peace  Corps  people  doing 
about  this  for  themselves?  Are  they 
contributing  anything  at  all  to  the  main- 
tenance and  support  of  these  Peace 
Corps  people?  Are  they  doing  anything 
themselves  in  order  to  educate  these 
Peace  Corps  people  so  that  they  can  take 
the  place  of  our  Peace  Corps? 

So  I  asked  questions  in  the  committee 
of  Mr.  Shriver  along  that  line.  In  the 
questioning,  I  asked  first  about  the  Phil- 
ippines and  I  inquired  whether  we  were 
giving  any  aid  to  the  Philippines.  I  will 
read  some  of  the  questions  and  some  of 
the  answers  by  Mr.  Shriver  to  my  queries. 


I  said  to  Mr.  Shriver : 

The  reason  I  make  the  Inquiry  la  If  we  are 
not  assisting  the  Philippines  with  any  sub- 
stantial foreign  aid.  In  other  words,  if  they 
are  a  viable  country  they  might  perhaps 
share  In  the  cost  of  these  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers.   Has  that  occurred  to  you? 

Mr.  Shriver  responded: 

Yes,  sir.  It  has  occurred  to  us.  Through 
this  last  year  we  got  about  $4Vb  million  In 
contributions  from  host  countries  to  the 
Peace  Corps  operations  around  the  world. 
Most  of  It  has  been  given  to  us  by  African 
countries.  Let's  say  95  percent  of  all  the 
countries  have  made  contributions  to  the 
Peace  Corps  program,  financial  contributions. 

So  these  people  whom  we  seek  to  bene- 
fit and  whom  we  do  benefit  appreciate 
that  fact  and  are  contributing  toward 
the  maintenance  costs  of  the  Peace 
Corps. 

I  read  further.    I  asked: 

I  think  It  is  very  Important  that  you  tell 
us  this.  This  Is  the  first  time  that  I  have 
heard  there  have  been  contributions  by  those 
countries  that  we  send  our  people  Into.  I 
am  glad  they  recognize  the  benefits  they  are 
deriving  and  are  willing  to  contribute  finan- 
cially. 

Mr.  Shriver  then  said: 

Ethiopia  provides  $70  a  month  for  each 
Peace  Corps  volunteer. 

Liberia  gave  us  a  checK  for  $35,000  last 
year.  It  continues  to  provide  a  quarterly 
cash  contribution  figure  on  the  basis  of 
$187.50  per  Peace  Corps  volunteer. 

Ghana  pays  the  entire  living  allowance  of 
each  Peace  Corps  volunteer. 

Last  week  the  Afghan  Oovemment  decided 
that  It  will  pay  to  the  Peace  Corps  the 
amount  of  money.  In  Afghan  money,  which 
It  would  pay  to  an  Afghan  who  would  be 
doing  for  It  what  the  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
Is  doing  for  It.  That  may  not  be  a  lot  In 
dollars.  But  what  the  Afghans  are  doing  Is 
budgeting  our  people  Into  their  national 
budget  so  we  get  the  amount  of  money  that 
they  would  pay  an  Afghan. 

I  then  said  to  Mr.  Shriver: 

These  contributions  reduce  the  amount  of 
American  money  that  Is  required  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  Peace  Corps? 

And  Mr.  Shriver  replied: 
That  Is  exactly  right. 

From  the  question  of  contributions  of 
money.  I  went  to  the  question  of  training 
young  people  In  the  various  foreign 
countries  into  which  we  send  Peace 
Corps  volunteers.    I  asked  Mr.  Shriver: 

Have  you  done  anything  toward  training 
young  people  in  the  countries  wherein  the 
Peace  Corps  operates,  so  that  they  can  Join 
the  young  men  and  women  of  the  American 
Peace  Corps  In  assisting  their  own  people? 

Mr.  Shriver's  answer  was: 
Yes;  we  have. 

I  then  said: 

Please  tell  me  some  of  the  successes  and 
experiences  you  have  had. 

Mr.  Shriver  then  said: 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  success.  It  Is  In- 
creasing. Let  me  give  you  an  example:  El 
Salvador  In  Central  America  last  year  passed 
legislation  establUhlng  the  El  Salvador 
Social  Progress  Corps.  They  were  kind 
enough  to  tend  me  the  pen  with  which  the 
President  of  El  Salvador  signed  the  legisla- 
tion. That  El  Salvador  Social  Progress  Corps 
already  has  somewhere  between  50  and  100 
Salvadorans   working    In    the   same   villages 
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doing  the  same  work  along  with  our  Ameri- 
can Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

This  Is  happening  In  the  various  coim- 
tries  of  Asia  and  Afr  ca.  The  countries 
themselves  have  started  these  programs. 
It  seems  to  me  the  least  we  can  do  is  to 
encourage  the  Peace  Corps  and  give  them 
the  additional  $15  million  they  request, 
not  merely  so  that  there  will  be  a  greater 
number  of  people  we  will  be  able  to  en- 
list in  this,  the  greatest  arm  of  our  for- 
eign policy,  but  also  so  that  the  people 
will  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  smaller,  underdeveloped  countries 
how  they  in  turn  can  teach  young  people 
to  become  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  all  In 
the  best  Interests  of  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand the  logic  of  the  gentleman's  pres- 
entation. He  says  that  we  are  now  get- 
ting contributions  to  the  Peace  Corps 
from  foreign  countries  and,  therefore,  we 
should  spend  more  on  it.  Certainly  one 
would  only  sissume  that  since  relief  is 
coming  to  the  tune  of  $4'/2  million  that 
the  appropriation  could  be  decreased  not 
increased. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Unfortunately,  the 
assistance  coming  from  the  foreign  coun- 
tries Is  Insufficient,  really,  to  make  a 
dent.    This  is  only  the  beginning. 

Progrsmis  do  not  suddenly  happen 
overnight  in  a  successful  manner.  This 
is  a  new  birth.  We  are  now  giving  birth 
to  a  branch  of  a  Peace  Corps  program. 
We  must  feed  and  water  that  program. 
That  is  why  we  are  asking  for  additional 
funds. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]. 

Mr.  OTCONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Eighty-seven 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  6S] 

Ashley  Harding  O'Brien,  m. 

Ayres  Harris  Osmers 

Bass  Hoffman  Passman 

Brown,  Ohio  Holland  Roberts,  Ala. 

Bruce  Jarman  Rogers.  Colo. 

Chelf  Johnson,  Pa.  Rou&h 

Chenoweth  Jones,  Ala.  St.  Onge 

Daddarlo  Kee  Steed 

Davis,  Tenn.  King.  Calif.  Teague,  Calif. 

Diggs  Lankford  Thompson,  La. 

Donobue  Mathlas  Van  Deerlln 

Enilott  Meader  White 

Fogarty  Montoya  WUUs 

Gray  Morrison  Wright 

Hanna  Morton 

Hansen  Nix 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Natcher. 
Cha'rman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  H.R.  9666. 
and  finding  itself  without  a  quorvim,  he 
had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called,  when 
387  Members  responded  to  their  names, 
a  quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 


names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread 
upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resimied  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  was 
said  on  this  floor  recently  when  we  were 
discussing  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  foreign  aid  Is  not  one 
thing  but  It  is  many  things. 

It  is  a  foreign  aid  bill.  It  is  Public 
Law  480.  It  is  the  Peace  Corps,  among 
others.  Of  all  the  things  which  go  to 
make  up  this  body  of  foreign  aid  which 
we  give  under  various  names,  in  my 
opinion,  the  Peace  Corps  is  the  best.  It 
has  been  well  nin.  It  has  been  effec- 
tive. Accordingly,  I  believe  the  bill  this 
year  should  be  supported. 

There  are  points  In  it  about  which 
the  House  has  expressed  question  In  pre- 
vious years.  One  of  these  Is  the  interna- 
tionalization of  this  effort.  Members 
win  recall  that  a  year  ago  certain  lan- 
guage was  proposed  which  led  some  of 
us  to  think,  perhaps,  this  Peace  Corps 
effort  might  be  directed  through  an  in- 
ternational secretariat  into  a  sort  of  in- 
ternational organization.  Many  people 
including  myself  felt  that  if  this  concept 
Is  good.  If  it  has  been  successful,  it  ought 
to  be  continued  as  an  American  project. 
We  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
expressed  those  views  to  Mr.  Shriver  and 
his  associates,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  report  this  year  that  steps  have 
been  taken  in  that  respect. 

There  is  still  a  small  international 
secretariat — I  think  some  five  or  six 
people,  only  two  of  whom  are  Americans. 
So  I  think  we  can  assure  ourselves  that 
this  effort  in  the  direction  of  interna- 
tionalization has  been  slowed  down. 

Something  has  been  said  about  the 
money  aspects  of  the  bill  and  more  will 
be  said  in  the  course  of  debate.  I  think 
a  few  figures  in  round  numbers  might 
be  helpful. 

The  bill  this  year,  as  Members  all  know, 
calls  for  $115  million  authorization.  Last 
year's  appropriation  wsis  just  short  of 
$96  million.  So  this  represents  an  In- 
crease over  last  year's  appropriation  fig- 
ure of  between  $19  and  $20  million.  This 
is  justified  on  the  basis  that  the  number 
of  people  sought  to  be  In  the  Peace  Corps 
at  the  end  of  the  coming  year  will  be 
14.000. 

In  the  years  since  we  have  had  the 
Peace  Corps  we  have  taken  the  figure  of 
$9,000  as  the  cost  per  trainee.  We  have 
been  Informed  this  year  that  that  figxire 
has  been  reduced  to  something  In  excess 
of  $8,500.  I  say  that  a  reduction  In  cost 
per  Individual  from  $9,000  to  $8,560  Is 
a  thing  to  be  applauded.  On  the  other 
hand,  lest  we  think  this  is  completely 
a  bare  bones  type  of  operation,  I  must 
point  out  to  Members  that  there  are  183 
people  In  the  Peace  Corps  who  are  draw- 
ing between  $12,000  and  $20,000.  These 
figures  give  some  of  us  concern  because 
of  the  fact  that  this  activity  has  been 
advertised  as  a  program  in  which  people 
virtually  give  their  services.  But,  as  I 
say,  there  are  183  people  In  the  $12,000 
to  $20,000  price  range  in  the  Peace  Corps. 
So  on  the  money  side  of  our  considera- 
tion, there  are  both  pros  and  cons. 


On  the  whole,  I  would  say  that  our 
committee  Investigation  leads  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  expenditure  of  funds  has 
been  reasonably  frugal,  although  those 
who  propose  that  there  Is  room  for  a 
reduction  this  year  can  make  a  case  for 
that  because  of  the  fact  that  expendi- 
tures are  running  well  below  the  total 
amount  appropriated  for  this  year. 

In  that  respect,  however,  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  heavy  expenditures 
of  the  Peace  Corps  come  In  the  training 
period  during  the  summer.  At  that  time 
the  Corps  Is  likely  to  use  for  training  new 
corpsmen  the  facilities  of  colleges  and 
universities  which  will  be  then  in  vaca- 
tion. By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they 
do  so  much  of  their  training  in  the  sum- 
mer, there  is  some  justification  for  the 
much  heavier  expenditure  of  funds  at 
that  time. 

As  of  today,  out  of  the  almost  $96 
million  appropriated  to  be  spent  in  this 
year  there  has  been  obligated  only  about 
$32  million.  That  must  be  kept  In  mind, 
along  with  the  fact  of  the  ballooning 
cost  which  is  in  prospect  for  next  sum- 
mer.    * 

On  balance,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
it  must  be  said  that  the  Peace  Corps 
and  the  Individuals  who  make  it  up  have 
done  a  good  and  creditable  job  and  de- 
serve our  support.  Accordingly,  I  urge 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  him  In  regard 
to  the  Peace  Corps.  I  believe  it  has 
made  progress.  I  believe  It  is  an  effec- 
tive instnunent  for  carrying  out  our  for- 
eign policy  and  that  it  certainly  deserves 
commendation  for  the  economical  fash- 
Ion  in  which  it  has  been  operated. 

Mr.  ADAIR.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Cohe- 
lan]. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill  to  further  extend 
the  Peace  Corps  and  In  opposition  to  any 
amendments  which  would  curtail  its 
funds  and  functions. 

The  Peace  Corps,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
nothing  less  than  a  bold  new  dimension 
in  American  mutual  assistance  programs. 
While  others  have  contributed  military 
aid,  economic  assistance,  and  high-level 
consultants,  it  has  met  the  critical  need 
for  trained  middle  manpower — for  men 
and  women  with  sufficient  education  and 
training  to  teach  schools,  to  build  roads, 
to  develop  farms,  to  improve  local  health 
and  hygiene,  and  a  host  of  other  impor- 
tant tasks. 

It  has  succeeded  by  making  valuable 
contributions — by  introducing  essential 
skills — In  the  46  countries  where  we  have 
Peace  Corps  programs  today.  And  it  has 
succeeded  by  establishing  a  better  under- 
standing and  friendship  between  this 
country  and  other  nations — nations 
which  know  today  as  never  before  that 
we  are  alert  to  the  problems  of  our  world ; 
that  the  promise  of  America  is  not  lim- 
ited to  our  shores. 
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This  bill  would  authorize  and  make 
possible  an  increase  in  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  from  10.500  to  14.000.  The 
question  is  whether  such  expansion  is 
justified. 

The  hearings  and  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  make  clear 
that  there  are  more  than  enough  quali- 
fied Americans  available.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  number  of  volunteer  appli- 
cants to  the  Peace  Corps  during  the  past 
4  months  Is  more  than  50  percent  greater 
than  the  number  received  during  the 
same  period  last  year.  And  last  year  the 
number  of  applicants  was  three  times 
that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  supply  Is  obviously  secure.  What 
about  demand? 

Today's  demand  for  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers by  foreigh  governments  is  great- 
er than  ever  before;  it  far  exceeds  the 
Increase  provided  for  In  this  bill.  Al- 
most every  country  where  we  have  vol- 
unteers today  has  asked  for  more— many 
for  double  and  triple  the  number  already 
there.  And  over  two  dozen  new  pro- 
grams, in  countries  where  we  do  not  even 
have  one  today,  have  been  requested. 
What  greater  tribute  can  there  be  to 
the  success  of  this  program?  What 
greater  evidence  of  the  demand  and  the 
need? 

Around  the  world  today  the  peoples 
of  the  newly  developing  countries  are 
struggling  for  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress. In  a  very  real  sense  our  freedom, 
and  the  cause  of  freedom  everywhere. 
Is  dependent  on  their  success — on  their 
ability  to  build  stable,  growing  independ- 
ent nations  where  men  can  live  in  dig- 
nity, where  they  are  liberated  from  the 
bonds  of  hunger.  Ignorance,  and  poverty. 
One  of  the  great  needs,  and  one  of 
the  great  obstacles  to  the  achievement  of 
this  goal,  is  the  lack  of  trained  men  and 
women  to  teach,  to  implement  programs, 
to  unleash  the  capacities  of  a  nation  for 
growth  and  progress. 

On  this  job — to  the  overcoming  of  this 
obstacle — the  Peace  Corps  has  made  a 
resounding  start.  This  bill,  though  mod- 
est in  proportions,  will  enable  us  to  pro- 
ceed further.  It  will  enable  us  to  further 
increase  the  welfare  of  man,  to  reduce 
the  prospects  of  chaos  and  unrest,  and 
to  enhance  the  cause  of  freedom. 
I  urge  that  it  be  approved. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr  HemphillI. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  this  Is  the 
only  type  of  foreign  aid  for  which  I  have 
ever  voted. 

On  September  13  of  1961  this  legisla- 
tion was  first  presented  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  Along  with  my 
late  and  beloved  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able John  Riley,  then  nobly  and  ably 
representing  South  Carolina's  Second 
District.  I  supported  the  legislation.  In 
the  hope  that  I  could  be  proud  of  the 
vote  in  the  coming  years. 

I  can  say  unequivocally  today  that  I 
am  proud  of  the  vote  I  cast  then.  I  am 
proud  to  support  the  legislation  today. 
I  believe  this  Is  foreign  aid  at  Its  best. 
I  believe  these  international  relations  are 
on  the  finest  sort  of  plane. 

I  believe  this  sort  of  effort  is  one  with 
a  living  purpose,  because  the  young  peo- 


ple, so  far  as  I  can  determine,  are  doing 
a  great  job  for  our  great  country. 

When  we  think  of  what  this  program 
does  not  bring  back  to  us  wr  realize  its 
value.  It  does  not  bring  back  imports 
into  this  country  because  of  the  building 
of  a  factory  some  place  to  compete  with 
American  goods.  This  program  does  not 
bring  back  competition  in  any  form.  All 
it  brings  back  is  goodwill. 

If  the  Communists  ever  attempt  to 
compete  with  us— and  I  hope  they  will — 
we  can  best  the  Communists,  because  the 
greatest  young  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  are  ours. 

More  than  that,  this  is  a  success  story. 
Since  it  is  a  success  story  I  rise  not  only 
to  salute  the  Director  of  this  great  effort 
but  also  to  salute  all  the  young  people 
who  are  participating  in  behalf  of  our 
country.  Director  Sargent  Shriver  and 
his  entire  organization  are  making 
friends  and  influencing  people,  for  their 
country's  good. 

Thi?  is  not  a  case  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion; this  is  not  an  area  of  wasted  aid; 
this  is  not  a  case  where  there  is  any 
graft  or  corruption  possible  or  even  hint- 
ed at.  It  is  a  living,  moving  picture  of 
young  people  doing  a  great  job  for  what 
I  think  is  a  great  country. 

I  would  like  to  read  here  the  speech 
my  late  and  beloved  colleague.  John  J. 
Riley,  made  when  this  bill  originally  was 
presented  to  the  Congress  in  September 
1961.    He  said: 

Spuch  by  Hon  John  J.  Rn.«T.  Housi 
or  Representativis.  Septembee  13,  1W61 — 
Debate  on  Peace  Coeps'  Pnar  Authobiza- 

TION 

Mr.  Rii.«T.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  understand 
that  moat  of  the  people  who  participate  or 
are  to  participate  In  this  jMrogram  are  young 
people  On  the  whole,  I  have  great  con- 
fidence In  the  youth  of  America,  In  the 
young  people  of  this  Nation.  I  know  there 
are  a  few  exceptions  In  any  large  group, 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  they  are 
young  or  old.  Let  us  consider  the  proposi- 
tion which  Is  before  us  objectively.  We  draft 
the  youth  of  this  Nation  and  send  them  to 
risk  their  lives  on  the  field  of  battle  In  wars 
In  which  they  have  no  part  In  the  making. 
I  believe,  then,  they  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  as  volunteers,  as  under  this 
program,  to  establish  better  relations  with 
other  nations,  and  thus  help  to  promote  peace 
In  a  troubled  world. 

We  older  folks  have  not  made  any  howling 
success  In  establishing  peace  during  the  last 
50  years,  to  my  knowledge.  Emring  that  time 
we  have  fought  three  bloody  wars  and  have 
existed  In  an  uneasy  emergency  during  the 
rest  of  the  period.  Not  only  that,  but  we 
have  put  a  mortgage  on  every  person  In  this 
country,  even  to  the  third  generation  of 
b«bes  yet  unborn.  Most  of  this  debt  Is  the 
result  of  war. 

I  believe  our  youth  should  have  an  op- 
portunity, then,  to  work  for  better  relations 
between  our  country  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  to  work  by  example  and  precept,  by 
living  among  them  and  not  altogether  by 
trying  to  persuade.  There  has  been  a  lot  of 
persuasion  attempted  In  the  past.  They  will, 
by  living  austerely  among  the  people  with 
whom  they  are  to  live,  show  them  that 
Americans  can  live  with  and  help  them.  This 
will  mean  more,  in  my  opinion,  than  any- 
thing we  can  do  at  this  time. 

In  the  work  of  our  so-called  forelgp  aid 
programs  we  properly  have  to  work  through 
the  local  governments.  Often  times  the 
masses  of  the  people  do  not  understand  and 
do  not  know  all  the  help  we  are  giving  them. 
Certainly  these  young  people  living  among 


the  masses  can  acquaint  them  with  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  and  the  sacrifices  we  are 
making  to  try  to  help  them. 

As  was  brought  out  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  who  preceded  me.  these 
young  folks  will  be  living  and  associating 
with  the  average  people  of  the  country  to 
which  they  are  assigned.  They  can  create 
a  much  needed  better  Image  of  America.  I 
am  afraid  that  our  image  Is  not  too  good  in 
some  respects  In  some  of  the  countries  at  the 
present  time.  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  these  young  folks  are  going  to  live 
In  this  old  world  of  ours  a  whole  lot  longer 
than  those  of  us  here  on  the  floor  this  after- 
noon. They  have  more  at  stake  than  we 
have.  I  believe  they  have  a  right  to  try  to 
make  the  world  in  which  they  are  to  live 
a  place  where  they  would  like  to  live. 

In  spite  of  careful  screening,  of  educa- 
tional and  training  programs,  the  Corps  Is 
bound  to  get  some  misfits.  We  have  some 
disappointments  In  the  personnel  of  our  own 
offices,  yet  I  am  sure  each  one  of  us  feels 
himself  competent  to  select  his  personnel 
and  Is  careful  In  so  doing. 

I  think  the  experiment  Is  worth  a  try.  Mr. 
Chairman;  certainly,  nothing  venttired, 
nothing  gained,  nothing  accomplished.  The 
present  efforts  have  not  been  successful.  I 
hope  this  new  approach  will  be  approved  and 
that  the  young  people  who  will  have  to  bear 
the  burden  of  wars  and  debts  of  wars  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  try  to  Improve  that 
situation  by  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

These  words  I  think  are  significant. 
They  have  come  true.  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  pass  this  legislation  and 
give  a  salutation  to  the  best  American 
effort  in  international  relations  we  have 
seen  in  the  last  25  years. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
shall  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  Peace  Corps 
was  set  up  on  a  pilot  basis  In  March  1961 
its  purpose  was  "to  help  foreign  coun- 
tries meet  their  urgent  needs  for  skilled 
power."  Many  of  us  who  were  critical 
in  the  begiiuiing  are  quite  honestly  elated 
with  the  results.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
was  skeptical  But  let  me  share  with  you 
some  reasons  why  I  think  the  Peace 
Corps  has  surpassed  our  expectations. 

First.  Success  is  reflected  in  many 
ways,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  lead- 
ership and  administration  by  those  in 
charge  of  the  program.  We  have  seen 
how  the  Peace  Corps  has  turned  back 
unused  funds — a  rare  and  admirable 
treat  in  this  day  and  age.  However,  of 
greater  signiflcance  is  the  cooperation 
the  Congress  has  received  to  all  inquiries. 
Frank  and  clear  answers  are  a  pleasure 
seldom  found  in  difficult  international 
relations.  For  example,  a  problem  which 
had  troubled  me  as  well  as  a  good  many 
of  my  colleagues  and  constituents  was 
that  of  duplication  between  the  Peace 
Corps  and  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  in  the  contracting  of  uni- 
versity work.  In  committee  hearings. 
Mr.  Shriver  responded  fuUy  and  clearly 
to  this  concern : 

There  U  a  substantial  difference  ••♦  be- 
tween, for  example,  supplying  160  teachers 
to  work  In  the  schools  of  Iran  and  giving 
those  teachers  the  kind  of  supervUlon  and 
guidance  they  need  as  teachers  as  compared 
to  supplying  administrative  advice  about 
how  to  organize  the  school  system  of  Iran. 
Peace  Corps  does  the  former  and  AID  the 
latter   (p.  5,  hearings). 
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In  his  subsequent  letter  to  me  he 
pointed  out: 

The  activities  of  the  Peace  Corps  In  no  way 
encroach  upon  those  of  AID.  The  function 
of  AID  includes  the  provision  of  high-level 
technical  and  financial  assistance.  The 
Peace  Corps  Is  concerned.  In  part,  with  help- 
ing those  nations  meet  their  needs  for 
trained  middle-level  manp>ower  by  provid- 
ing workers,  doers,  and  teachers  rather  than 
advisers  and  technicians.  The  tjrpe  of  work- 
er whom  the  Peace  Corps  sends  abroad  has 
his  greatest  Impact  at  the  grassroots  level. 
Over  half  of  all  Peace  Corps  volunteers  work 
with  the  young  teaching  them  In  classrooms 
In  riiral  villages  and  In  large  cities.  Be- 
cause the  Peace  Corps  does  not  Involve 
technical  assistance,  as  does  AID,  the  pos- 
sibility of  encroachment  Is  extremely  slight 
(p.  76,  hearings). 

Second.  Contrary  to  popular  belief 
the  volunteers  overseas  have  not  been 
an  embarrassment  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. In  fact,  every  country  that  has  re- 
ceived volunteers  has  asked  for  more. 
And  Is  It  not  interesting  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ghana,  while  castigating  our 
policies  as  "imperialistic,"  at  the  same 
time  requests  more  Peace  Corps  person- 
nel. Outside  of  the  postcard  incident 
years  ago  there  has  been  no  occurrence 
to  arouse  national  hostilities.  That  is 
quite  an  accomplishment  in  this  era  of 
rampant  nationalism  and  revolution. 

Very  few  of  the  volunteers  have  been 
sent  home.  Corps  doctors  report  that 
out  of  4,126  volunteers  only  17  were 
brought  home  because  of  emotional  dis- 
turbances. A  health  survey  disclosed 
some  3,000  cases  of  illnesses  and  Injuries 
ranging  from  athlete's  foot  to  infectious 
hepatitis.  The  rate  of  dropouts  then  has 
been  amazing  despite  predictions  that 
our  young  men  and  women  were  too  soft 
for  the  hardships  of  life  in  underdevel- 
oped areas.  What  this  means,  of  course, 
is  that  the  applicants  have  been  care- 
fully screened.  The  high  standards  are 
being  raised  each  year,  not  just  physical 
standards,  but  the  psychological  as  well — 
proper  motivation,  capacity  for  work  and 
then  the  personality  of  the  individual. 
Personality  is  so  very  important  in  a  peo- 
ple-to-people program  like  this  one. 

When  the  Peace  Corps  was  first  con- 
sidered in  this  House,  many  Members 
were  concerned  that  the  Peace  Corps 
would  displace  the  extensive  programs 
which  many  universities  and  other  U.S. 
private  organizations  were  already  run- 
ning overseas. 

I  can  assure  the  Members  of  the  House 
today  that  the  Peace  Corps  has  not 
pushed  the  private  agencies  and  uni- 
versities out  of  oversea  service. 

For  example,  Msgr.  Joseph  Gremlllion 
from  the  Catholic  Relief  Services  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference 
testified  before  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  that  his  organization  finds  no 
conflict  between  the  Peace  Corps  and  his 
own  private  agency  programs.  He  finds 
that  each  stimulates  the  other  to  make  a 
well  rounded  oversea  operation  by  Gov- 
ernment and  private  agency. 

The  Peace  Corps  does  not,  of  course, 
contract  with  any  organizations  which 
are  under  ecclesiastical  control.  But 
otherwise  it  is  prepared  to  contract  with 
any  U.S.  private  organization  which  is  in 
a  position  to  bring  needed  skills  and  ex- 
perience to  the  Peace  Corps  oversea  pro- 


grams.^ For  example,  the  National 
Grange  and  the  National  4-H  Founda- 
tion are  able  to  help  the  Peace  Corps 
with  Its  agricultural  programs  in  Latin 
America,  and  so  are  the  National  Farm- 
ers Union  and  Heifer  Project,  Inc.  Also 
working  with  the  Peace  Corps  In  Latin 
America  helping  the  campesinos  and 
others  improve  their  business  practices 
are  the  Cooperative  League  and  the 
Credit  Union  National  Association.  In 
Africa,  the  University  of  Illinois  is  work- 
ing on  the  Peace  Corps'  secondary  educa- 
tion program  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  Ban 
Francisco  State  College  is  active  in  the 
Peace  Corps'  elementary  education  pro- 
gram in  Liberia.  And  in  Asia,  the  Ex- 
periment in  International  Living  is 
taking  part  in  the  direction  of  an  agri- 
cultural extension  program  which  will 
improve  Pakistan's  agricultural  prac- 
tices. 

I  have  only  started  to  name  the  organi- 
zations which  have  been  able  to  make 
contributions  to  the  Peace  Corps.  Al- 
together, the  Peace  Corps  now  has  39 
contracts  with  16  private  agencies,  such 
as  CARE  or  the  YMCA,  and  16  contracts 
with  13  universities  such  as  New  York 
University,  and  the  Universities  of  Kan- 
sas, Minnesota,  Washington,  and  Wis-, 
consln. 

By  working  with  these  organizations, 
the  Peace  Corps  gains  three  benefits. 

First.  It  is  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  already  existing  knowledge  and 
know-how  which  the  private  agencies 
and  universities  have  acquired  from 
many  years  of  experience. 

Second.  It  avoids  duplicating  already 
existing  organizations. 

Third.  It  keeps  its  own  staff  down,  be- 
cause every  additional  person  working  for 
a  contractor  means  one  less  person  work- 
ing for  the  Peace  Corps,  and  one  person 
who  is  not  a  permanent  addition  to  the 
Government  payroll. 

How  well  have  our  young  men  and 
women  fared  in  this  work.  During  the 
hearings  we  learned  about  20-year-old 
Tom  Carter  serving  as  a  volunteer  in 
Peru.  His  letter  to  friends  was  inserted 
in  the  hearings  on  page  67  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  you.  I  do  not  know  when  I 
have  been  more  moved  by  a  letter. 
Surely  it  is  thrilling  that  one  young  lad 
can  have  such  insight  and  learn  so  much 
in  so  short  a  time,  and  he  is  just  one  of 
many.  I  would  just  like  to  quote  a  por- 
tion of  his  letter  which  I  believe  is  most 
revealing: 

For  example,  our  school  has  no  roof.  It 
would  be  a  $10  project  and  about  1  day's 
labor  for  two  or  three  Peace  Corps  men  to 
build  that  roof.  Yet  we  don't  do  It.  If  we 
gave  my  school  a  roof  It  would  always  be 
that,  a  gift,  the  gringos'  roof.  If  It  takes 
me  a  year  to  talk  my  neighbors  Into  putting 
on  that  roof  it  will  be  worth  It.  Because  It 
will  then  be  their  roof  on  their  school.  It 
would  be  a  small  start,  but  In  the  right  direc- 
tion. Maybe  then  we'll  take  on  a  little 
harder  project,  and  step  by  step  build  up  a 
powerful  organization  that  Is  Interested  In 
progress  and  strong  enough  to  do  something 
about  it.  It  has  to  be  an  organization  that 
doesn't  need  me,  however,  otherwise  It  would 
collai>se  when  I  leave. 

Is  this  not  the  kind  of  self-help  we 
have  been  trying  and  failing  to  instill 
in  others  with  government-to-govem- 
ment    projects.    Here    people    working 


with  people  clearly  have  the  advantage. 
It  is  our  best  hope  for  getting  others  to 
pull  themselves  up  by  their  bootstraps. 

But  it  is  not  simply  people  like  Tom 
Carter  giving  to  others.  This  program  is 
a  two-way  street,  for  Tom  is  receiving 
much  in  return.  He  states  it  best  in  his 
letter: 

I  get  a  lot  of  letters  from  people  saying, 
"how  exciting  your  work  must  be"  or  "how 
plctxu-esque"  or  "how  much  you  must  enjoy 
it." 

How  misleading  and  tragic  this  can  be 
to  prospective  volunteers,  for  as  Tom 
emphasizes : 

There  comes  a  day  when  things  are  no 
longer  picturesque,  they  are  dirty,  no  longer 
quaint  but  furiously  frvistratlng  and  you 
want  like  crazy  to  just  get  out  of  there,  to 
go  home. 

This  is  not  an  Indictment  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  but  as  Tom  Carter  says,  "a  chal- 
lenge." If  you  are  a  tough-minded  real- 
ist, remembering  it  is  for  2  long  years  of 
hard  work,  not  a  junior  year  abroad,  you 
will  have  a  rewarding,  maturing  exper- 
ience second  to  none. 

Is  this  not  the  kind  of  realistic,  rugged 
and  self-reliant  citizen  we  want?  If  this 
is  what  the  Peace  Corps  Is  giving  our 
young  people  it  is  certainly  an  absolutely 
priceless  thing.  In  many  ways  the  Peace 
Corps  has  become  a  symbol  of  what  is 
best  in  human  beings.  Certainly  the  first 
Ingredient  of  success  in  any  human  en- 
deavor is  human  understanding  and  only 
by  people  learning  and  working  together 
in  programs  like  the  Peace  Corps  can 
this  be  achieved.  Moreover,  It  is  one  of 
the  least  experisive  and  most  productive 
way  we  can  reach  other  people.  Such  a 
grassroots  program  has  been  needed  for 
a  long  time  and  despite  Its  shortcomings 
the  Pea<;e  Corps  is  worthy  of  our  supr>ort. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frasbr]. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  which  is  now  pending 
before  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict and  the  State  of  Minnesota  have 
been  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  Peace 
Corps  since  it  was  foimded  by  the  late 
President  Kennedy  in  1961.  Minnesota 
citizens  have  played  an  important  role 
in  the  operations  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  24  Min- 
nesota volunteers  serving  in  the  Peace 
Corps;  and  17  more  currently  in  train- 
ing. 

The  University  of  Mlrmesota  was  one 
of  the  first  colleges  in  the  United  States 
to  actively  support  the  Peace  Corps  con- 
cept. The  university  has  conducted  five 
Peace  Corps  training  programs.  At  the 
present  time,  it  is  conducting  its  fourth 
University  of  Minnesota  project  for  pre- 
paring volunteers  for  work  in  Pakistan. 
This  is  the  Pakistan  8  program  of  the 
imiversity. 

The  Pakistan  8  program  is  designed  to 
prepare  volunteers  for  situations  which 
they  will  encounter  in  rural  areas  of  Pak- 
istan. The  volunteers  receive  training  in 
the  fields  of  languages,  American  stud- 
ies, area  studies,  communism,  world  af- 
fairs, health,  physical  education.  Red 
Cross  and  emergency  medicine.  Peace 
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corps  orientation  and  technical  educa- 

"^-niere  are  four  distinct  Projects  for 
which  trainees  at  the  University  of  Mln- 

^^Sjr^^rc^oo^P-Uvl    development 

^-sS Vhfruraf ^uSuc  wor.s  pro- 

crrftm  of  east  Palcistan. 

^ird.  The   rural   public   works  pro- 

Bram  of  west  Pakistan.  „„^«r,t 

Surth.  Agricultural  improvement 
nrogram  of  west  Pakistan. 

Star  the  past  several  years,  population 
gr^th  ha?  been  increasing  at  a  much 
fl^tVr  rate  than  the  growth  of  a^c^ 

tural   productivity.    Th^^^^"'^;^'    fp^S! 
timp    the  greatest  single  need  of  Paki- 

the    production    of    food.    The    Pea^e 
corps  L  aiding  this  program  through  the 
introduction  of  cooperative  principles  In 
Si?^rtcultural  sector  of  the  economy. 
Pelcfcorps  volunteers  assist  In  estab- 
Ushing  and  operating  cooperative  enter- 
orises  f or  farm  machinery  and  power 
r^'halSJg   marketing  credit   and  agri^ 
Cultural     improvement  J^^^J'^^^  ^^,^ 
very  important  byproduct  of  this  wors 
L  Uie  atStudes  the  volunteers  assls^  in 
^tering— new  attitudes  of  self-reliance. 
orresSonsibUity  for  local  government, 
and  local  initiative.  „,*„„„t^  to 

The  university  has  also  attempted  to 
make  use  of  the  experience  gained  by  the 
Peace  Corps  volunteers.  Last  year,  for 
frSlnce  the  university  reserved  10 
graduate  scholarships  for  returning 
Peace  corps  volunteers_ 

The  philosophy  behind  the  reace 
corps  is  I  believe  the  main  reason  for 
fte?reat  success.  It  is  a  Program  of 
sSf-help  starting  from  the  ground  and 

'^^?Pea^To?ps  does  not  give  the  peo- 
ol  J^f  othS  countries  anything  alien  to 
Silieve  in.  It  Induces  them  to  believe  hi 
Semilves      It  makes  them  believe  hi 
whrTthey  as  a  community  can  do  to 
Themselves.     It  brings  out  the  best  In 
tSem     ifis  not  Intent  on  destruction, 
lut  reaffirms  our  ^ehef  ^  hum^  ^g- 
nlty     It  does  not  ask  them  to  destroy 
Selr  neighbor's  house,  but  helps  them 
S  one  like  it.    It  does  not  Pa^t  rosy 
Slusions  for  the  future  and  ask  them  to 
sacrifice  the  present  for  it.  but  ratner 
SI  them  up'  to  Uve  the  pre^en^  «id 
shape  their  own  future.     It  is.  to  my 
twSing.  the  closest  idea  to  the  Aineri- 
can  tradition  of  self-help.    It  Is  not  on^ 
war  against  poverty,  but  also  war  against 
lespalr.  destitution,  and  utter  hopeless- 

""*£  many  countries,  young  people  who 
receive  their  education  abroad,  some  of 
w^m  come  here  to  the  United  States,  go 
hick  to  their  countries,  and  unf  ortunate- 
fy  ^me  of  them  are  lost  in  dlsUluslon- 
meS    and  they  finally  find  that  their 
Sr^  knowledge  Is  wasted  because 
their  countries  were  not  prepared  for 
them      The  Peace  Corps  Is  a  hope  to 
these      It   gives  them   an   example  of 
how  to  do  it  yourself,  when  other  ways 
faU    It  shows  them  what  can  be  achieved 
if  these  young  hopeful  efforts  were  orga- 
nized in  community  action. 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  a  giveaway  of 
anything,  or  even  a  one-way  traffic  op- 
eration.   It  is  extending  human  bridges 


arross  with  Other  countries,  bridges  of 
unde«tan5\ng  and  'alth.     Tliey  know 
fKof  thP  Peace  Corps  is  based  on  the 
l^inU^  anTfree^ll  of  each  indlvW 
ual.  that  the  volunteers  "ho  go  there 
eo  there  because  they  want  to.  and  be- 
Suse  they  beUeve  in  what  they  are  do- 
Sr  Ou?  own  boys  and  girls  are  not  orUy 
achieving  a  lot.  but  also  acquiring  a  lot- 
Thev  are  learning  foreign  languages  and 
Scorning  famiSfr  with  other  cuUures^ 
Thev  are  not  only  contributing  to  the 
JSiSlc.  social,  and  political  develop- 
ment of  these  countries,  but  they  are 
also  learning  a  great  deal  about  the  eco 
n^lc  s^ral.  and  political  developments 

of  these  countries.  r^^i^m 

one  young  volunteer  hi  fo^a.  Cohjm- 
bla  sums  up  one  of  their  greatest 
achleJ^nts'by  saying,  "that  the  prog- 
ress  we  made  Is  shown  In  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  people  them- 
selves^ if  il  the  people  that  Americans 

''tl  SorSJn.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
iprsev  [Mr.  Gallagher). 

Mr  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
believe  by  now  the  record  has  been  made 
^  to  why  this  bUl  should  pass  and  why 
it  should  not  be  subject  to  a  cut^ 

However  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  there 
are  ^me  ^ints  which  I  should  bring  otrt 
Surlng  thlVdebate.   The  gentleman  from 
JnJlana  [Mr.  AoairI  made  an  excellent 
speech  m  support  of  the  ^111-    There  are 
several  points,  however,  which  I  would 
Uke  to  bring  out.    Ph^t  is  the  ratio  of 
S  staTS  the  number  of  volunteers, 
on  page  178  of  our  hearings  there  was 
oSn^Jd  out  the  fact  that  the  staff  ratio 
S?  votuntSrs  Is  steadily  Improving.    In 
Augit  1962  the  total  staff  as  compared 
to  volunteers  was  1  to  every  4.4  volvm- 
teers     In  1963  it  had  decreased  to  1  to  6 
ISSit^rs.     in   1964   the  ratio  wU^ 
1  to  9  volunteers.     In  1965  at  the  con 
elusion  of  the  operations  «/.  ,f  ?^  ^^fj^ 
Corps  as  provided  for  in  this  bill  the 

"^^MrCh^rm^'/while  great  praise  has 
been  heaped  on  Sargent  Shrlver  ^d  h^s 
stafl-the    administrators    of   the    pro 
eram— I  think  that  not  enough  praise 
hi^een  given  to  tiiem  for  the  wonderfu 
lob  they  have  done  in  this  particular 
area  in  addition  to  tiie  great  insplrat  on 
tSSey  have  created  throughou^t^e 
world   with   the   success  of   tiie   Peace 

""^^cond.  the  congress  and   the   C^^l 
service  Commission  have  set  the  salaries 
that  these  people  are  paid.    Their  sai 
arfes  ar?  not  set  through  the  adminis- 
trTtWe  operations  of  tiie  Peace  Corps 

^'^T^lrd.  the  Peace  Corps  Is  attracting 
topmen  from  the  private  sectors  who 
are  taking  very  deep  cute  in  their  sa^ 
aries  For  example.  Dr.  William  Saltori- 
S  of  tiie  Exeter  Academy,  who  is  now 
the  Peace  Corps  representative  in  Ni- 

^^M*r  Chairman,  there  are  other  facts 
th^t  I  wouldT^ke  to  bring  out  in  the  time 
aUo^at^  to  me.  The  Peace  Corps  has 
beS  o^ratlng  now  for  over  3  years. 

By  all  accounts  tills  Performance  has 
lived  up  to  all  the  expectations  of  Its 
suSoriSrs  NO  country  has  ever  ^ked 
Iny^f  ti^e  volunteers  to  leave,  no  Peace 


corps  volunteers  have  ever  been  recall«i 
for  malfeasance  in  tiielr  duty  or  for  mis- 
conduct onThe  part  of  himself  or  her- 
sS  personally  in  the  host  country^ 
There  are  now  perhaps  118  countries  ixi 
S  world,  we  have  volunteers  in  46 
Suntiies  The  Peace  Corps  has  actu- 
a°hr  rejected  requests  from  scores  of 
?i^tr?«  wanting  Peace  Corps  volun- 

^  There  are  far  fewer  countries  having 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  than  receive  for- 
eign J^under  the  mutual  Progranv  yet 
results  have  been  outstanding^  There 
have  been  reports  tiiat  in  countries  like 
Ghana  wher^there  has  been  reported 

Siti-American  ^n^^^^^C'ln  Gha^ 
ought  to  mention  here  is  that  in  Ghana 
^here  we  expected  all  kinds  of  trouble. 
Ghana  has  renewed  Its  contract  w  th 
Sie  Peace  Corps.  They  have  ^"  f^ 
in  tiielr  praise  of  tiie  work  that  has  been 
done  by  the  Peace  Corps. 

It  also  has  been  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion during  the  recent  outbreak  of  the 
distressing    trouble    In  ^^'^fma    where 
Americans  were  subjected  to  the  fear 
5St  tiieir  lives  and  limbs  may  be  to 
jeopardy,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
S  Peie  corps  volunteers  were  acm- 
aUy  protected  by  the  people  of  Pai^a 
who  grew  to  love  tiiem  and  to  love  what 
Xy   stood   for.   and   tiieir   concept  of 

^?pS2?  corps  volunteers  in  Cypnis 
were  closing  out  their  2-year  tour  of 
duS  when  trouble  started  to  tiiat  coun- 
try    They  completed  tiieu:  project  un- 

^itseems  that  wherever  unrest  comes  to 
the  surface.  Peace  Corps  volunteers  have 
SSn  regarded  by  their  neighbors  as  a 
different   breed.     They   are  Ammcans 
who  are  close  to  tiie  people  and  thus  no 
matter  what  tiie  official  Government  does 
?hey  continue  to  effectively  represent  tWs 
Government  to  the  people.    That  is  ad- 
vantage.    Some  say.  "no  wonder  these 
couSries  have  requested  ti^e  Peace  Corps 
to  stay-it  is  free."    I  say  the  real  issue 
is  that  despite  the  actions  between  gov- 
emments.  no  matter  what  happens,  the 
people  at  tiie  grassroots  level  wUl  wm- 
JiSue  to  see  the  real  America^yolunteers 
from  every  walk  of  American  life 

We  do  not  have  diplomatic  relations 
with  Panama.  Honduras,  or  the  Domto- 
^an  Republic.    Yet  this  Nation  is  being 
efl^twely  represented  to  tiie  People  in 
Sof  ti^ose^three  nations  through^e 
work  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers.    This 
II  the  advantage  of  a  people-to-people 
progmm.    It  tends  to  lessen  tiie  impact 
ofthe  misunderstandtogs  and  arb  trary 
^ts  that  characterize  relations  between 
nations.     So   to   every    country   where 
Peace    Corps    volunteers    serve    to   the 
midst  of  upheaval,  a  fhining  example 
emerges  of  the  real  value  o    the  Peace 
corps.    Let  us  not  be  quick  to  call  back 
tiiese  volunteers  to  the  face  of  every  dis- 
agreement.   Let  us  rather  be  mindful  M 
the  fact  tiiat  in  allowing  tiie  volunteers 
to  stay  on  and  work,  we  are  in  a  very  real 
sirie  overcoming  most  of  the  difficulties 
presented  by  stratoed  official  re  ations. 
Understanding  among  the  PeoP^e  con- 
tinues to  grow  In  the  shadow  of  official 
misunderstanding.  o«o^o 

I  think  tiiat  the  idea  of  tiie  Peace 
Corps   has  been  one  tiiat  has  caused 


great  consternation  among  Communist 
countries  and  I  believe  also  that  the 
success  of  the  Corps  can  be  judged  by  Its 
imitators.  Throughout  the  world  there 
have  been  countries  that  have  instituted 
their  own  Peace  Corps  programs,  and 
they  themselves  are  sending  throughout 
the  world  the  people-to-people  message 
that  people  can  get  along  with  e£u;h 
other,  that  if  we  demonstrate  our  spirit 
of  wanting  to  help,  we  in  turn,  can  get 
understanding.  I  think  this  basis  of 
communication  and  the  dialog  that  has 
been  created  by  the  Peace  Corps  has  been 
one  of  the  most  beneficial  enterprises 
the  United  States  has  ever  undertaken. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  would  Uke  to  ask 
the  gentleman  a  question.  A  year  ago 
when  this  same  matter  was  up  I  asked 
the  question  as  to  what  the  ratio  was  of 
men  in  the  field  to  men  to  admtoistra- 
tion  at  home  to  respect  to  the  Peace 
Corps.  Some  argued  at  that  time  that 
the  ratio  would  go  up,  that  Parkinson's 
law  and  bureaucracy  would  take  over, 
and  that  there  would  be  an  tocrease  to 
the  ratio  of  those  at  home  to  those  to 
the  field.  Can  the  gentleman  give  me 
the  figures  on  that? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes;  I  can  give 
the  gentleman  the  figure.  What  has 
really  happened  is  the  opposite.  They 
started  out  with  one  to  four  volunteers. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  1  to  9,  and  on 
the  passage  of  this  bill  in  1965  it  will  be 
1  to  11. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  One  to  the  admlnls- 
tratlcm,  and  11  to  the  field? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.    Yes. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  How  does  that  com- 
pare with  other  voluntary  groups? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  It  is  the  leader.  I 
think,  of  any  of  the  agencies  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  mean  the  voluntary 
agencies  that  have  been  engaged  to 
Peace  Corps  work,  religious  organiza- 
tions and  other  organizations  that  have 
been  doing  comparable  work  over  the 
years.  The  statement  was  made  that 
voluntary  agencies  have  been  able  to 
keep  this  ratio  of  very  few  people  in  ad- 
ministration and  many  people  to  the 
field.  The  statement  was  made  2  ye£u-s 
ago  and  also  a  year  ag^o  that  Govern- 
ment agencies,  such  as  the  Peace  Corps, 
are  not  able  to  do  this.  I  am  wondering 
whether  the  gentleman  has  any  figures 
on  that  potot? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  We  had  testi- 
mony on  this.  I  am  not  sure  what  agen- 
cies the  gentleman  Is  referring  to.  Of 
all  agencies  that  have  volunteers  to  the 
field  the  Peace  Corps  ranks  to  a  favor- 
able proportion  to  these  agencies,  and  I 
think  this  Is  what  they  have  been  at- 
tempting to  do,  and  they  have  ac- 
complished. 

The  committee  action  In  reporting  this 
bill  was  infiuenced,  in  my  opinion,  by  sev- 
eral factors — the  solid  accomplishments 
of  the  volunteers  overseas,  and  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  agency's  administration. 
One  Is  emotional,  inspired  by  the  hu- 
manitarian appeal  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  more  dramatic  argu- 
ment.   The  other  Is  factual. 


I  must  concede  that  I  am  to  some  de- 
gree infiuenced  by  the  humanitarian 
aspects  of  the  program.  The  idea  of 
some  of  the  finest  men  and  women  in 
the  United  States  making  the  sacrifices 
that  are  demanded  by  the  Corps,  living 
in  Isolated,  poverty-stricken  areas,  ex- 
posed  to  disease  and  physical  dangers,  to 
help  less  fortunate  people,  ai^>eals  to 
me  as  an  American.  I  am  sure  this  as- 
pect appeals  to  all  Americans,  even  those 
who  may  be  critical  of  the  program. 

I  am  conscious  that  the  Peace  Corps 
man  Is  a  frontltoe  soldier  In  the  cold 
war.  I  am  grieved  that  In  the  line  of 
duty  some  have  died,  that  there  are  now 
Peace  Corps  Gold  Star  Mothers. 

But,  I  actively  support  the  Peace  Corps 
because  I  know  it  to  be  the  program  that 
has  caused  communism  its  greatest  ag- 
gravation. I  know  that  in  the  poverty- 
stricken  villages  of  Latin  America,  In  the 
crowded,  disease-ridden  slums  of  its 
cities,  the  men  and  women  of  the  Peace 
Corps  are  doing  more  to  advance  the 
cause  of  democracy  and  dam  the  spread 
of  communism  than  any  other  effort.  In- 
cluding the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  been  successful 
because  it  has  sent  the  right  people  to 
the  right  places.  A  critic  would  have  to 
search  long  and  hard  to  find  a  square  peg 
in  a  round  hole. 

Pew  agencies  of  Government,  or 
large  civilian  agencies,  for  that  matter, 
operate  on  such  a  small  percentage  of 
their  gross.  The  Director,  Sargent  Shri- 
ver.  Is  a  businessmsm  who  is  running  the 
Peace  Corps  with  the  greatest  efficiency 
and  with  a  far  greater  cost-benefit  ratio 
to  the  American  taxpayer  than  any  other 
governmental  bureau. 

I  know  of  no  program  which  has  more 
truly  reflected  the  real  spirit  of  America 
and  what  made  it  great.  The  Peace 
Corps  men  are  dedicated,  courageous 
Americans  who  are  llvtog  in  the  boon- 
docks of  the  world. 

They  have  changed  the  image  of  the 
ugly  American  toto  the  good  American. 
For  most  Americans  are  at  heart  like  the 
Good  Samaritan — all  we  ever  need  is  a 
challenge.  The  Americans  of  the  Peace 
Corps  found  a  challenge  and  they  have 
risen  to  do  great  deeds  to  faraway  lands 
amidst  F>overty,  disease,  hunger,  and 
hope.  These  young  Americans  are  par- 
tlcipattog  to  everyday  dramas  that  will 
become  tomorrow's  legends  to  these 
countries,  where  they  will  say  to  future 
days.  "Do  you  remember  that  good 
American?" 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  9666,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  I  believe, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  was  one  of  the 
original  supporters  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
and  have  consistently  voted  in  both  the 
87th  Congress  as  well  as  the  88th  Con- 
gress, for  this  important  program.  I  be- 
lieve the  Peace  Corps  has  done  a  good 
Job,  and  that  the  people  who  represent 
us  abroad  In  this  program  are  todeed 
dedicated  to  the  betterment  of  our  for- 
eign relations.  However,  Mr.  Chairman, 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  there  will 
be  a  motion  to  recommit  this  bill  to  com- 
mittee with  Instructions  to  hold  the  au- 
thorization to  a  similar  amount  ap- 
propriated during  the  last  Congress.  I 
shall    support    this    recommltal    even 


though  I  do  favor  the  Peace  Corps  pro- 
gram. I  do  this  with  the  knowledge  that 
this  Nation  was  just  given  a  huge  tax 
reduction  by  this  very  Congress.  I  feel 
In  my  own  mind  that  this  tax  reduction 
can  only  result  to  decreased  revenues. 
Those  who  advocated  the  tax  cut  have 
stated  that  we  would  hold  the  line  on  ex- 
penditures. I  oppose  tocreasing  expend- 
itures on  this  or  any  other  program  and 
can  in  good  conscience  support  the  pro- 
gram in  only  the  like  amount  as  it  was 
funded  last  year. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
rise  to  support  of  H.R.  9666  which  was 
favorably  reported  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  This  meas- 
ure would  provide  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  operation  of  the  Peace  Corps  to 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965. 

The  amount  requested  will  make  pos- 
sible an  increase  to  the  number  of  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  from  the  level  of  10,- 
500  which  has  been  provided  for  with 
the  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  1964  to 
a  level  of  14,000. 

All  countries  to  which  volunteers  are 
servtog  have  todlcated  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  not  a  single  country 
has  sought  the  termination  of  the  Peace 
Corps  program.  In  fact,  almost  with- 
out exception  the  governments  where 
the  Peace  Corps  Is  to  operation  have 
requested  that  a  substantially  larger 
number  of  volunteers  be  sent  to  them. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  the  re- 
port No.  1137  submitted  by  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
the  following  paragraph  which  is  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  the  work  of  the  dedicated 
Americans  who  serve  their  country  and 
minister  to  the  needs  of  the  developing 
nations  for  $75  per  month: 

Nearly  3  years  of  Peace  Corps  operation 
has  demonstrated  that  the  men  and  women 
already  serving  overseas  as  volunteers  as 
well  as  the  thousands  who  are  seeking  an 
opportunity  for  such  service  constitute  a  re- 
source which  the  United  States  should  make 
full  use  of  in  order  to  promote  better  under- 
standing with  the  peoples  of  the  less  devel- 
oped countries.  The  problems  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  other  na- 
tions are  both  xirgent  and  difficult.  The 
means  available  for  dealing  with  these  prob- 
lems are  limited  and.  in  some  instances,  have 
not  been  as  effective  as  we  had  hoped.  The 
Peace  Ck»i>s  has  already  demonstrated  its 
usefulness  and  its  potential  has  not  been 
fully  realized.  It  would  be  false  economy  to 
restrict  or  curtail  the  assistance  which  the 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  able  and  ready 
to  provide  in  dealing  with  the  difficult  and 
frustrating  problems  which  confront  us. 

This  view  of  the  Peace  Corps  was  sup- 
plemented by  the  testimony  of  Msgr.  Jo- 
seph OremlUion,  director,  socioeconom- 
ic development.  Catholic  Relief  Services, 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 

Monsignor  Gremillion  said: 

It  is  the  conviction  of  our  agency  that 
the  Peace  Corps  is  doing  a  good  job.  The 
Peace  Corps  volunteers,  by  their  life  and  serv- 
ice with  the  slum  dwellers  and  peasants 
of  the  world,  are  making  significant  contri- 
butions to  the  progress  of  these  millions  in 
misery,  to  world  peace,  and  to  the  true  best 
Interests  of  our  Nation.  In  truth,  the  over- 
all success  and  accompllshm.ents  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  despite  ooca«lonal  difflcultiee,  has  ex- 
ceeded expectation. 

I  do  not  speak  frocn  news  stories  or  hand- 
outs prepared  by  the  Peace  Corps  office.    We 
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show  the  world  the  face  of  the  real,  not  the 
ugly.  America. 


The  executive  director  of  the  volim- 
tary  agency  CARE.  Frank  Oofflo.  told  the 
S^^Poreign  Affairs  Committee  that 
undoubtedly  some  of  the  success  of  the 
Peace  Corps  was  due  to  the  '^^t  that  It 
acts  like  a  voluntary  agency  so^^v^ 
^e   most   large   CJovemment    agencies 
fhere^'mere  is  restriction  In  the  legisla- 
tion, they  seem  to  have  a  great  deal  oi 
flexibility,  and  there  f^e  Plu^s  in^»t 
they  conUnue  to  act  in  the  Aejd  lUce  a 
voluntary  agency.    It  works  out  beauti- 
fully In  terms  of  cooperation. 
Tarn  especially  proud  of  the  fact  th^ 
a  number  of  Delawareans  have  served 
tiSilhe  Peace  Corps,  and  others  are  now 
serving  with  it.  .  j.     *,^ 

Some  of  our  best  and  most  dedicated 
and  idealistic  young  i^ple  '^Jf^f!}*- 
ware  and  from  other  States  of  the  Un- 
ion are  going  Into  this  f  .e^^^'^thlr'the 
I  have   always  maintained   thatthe 
idealism  of  the  American  people  Is  some- 
tSlnTof  which  we  should  be  very  proud. 
fn^wWch  we  should  cherish.    We  have 
been  fortunate  in  being  able  to  harness 
t^idealism.  and  the  well-known  Amer- 
tcVi  drive  and  energy  in  the  noble  cause 
of^anklnd  through  the  Peace  Con^  Is 
a  new  and  challenging  way.    I  am  cer- 
taSf  we  can  outmatch  the  dedication  wid 
drive  of  the  toUlitarian  countries  at  ev- 
ery turn   as  we  must  If  we  are  going  to 
SZi  to  this  cold  war  era-and  win  we 
must  for  the  very  foundation  stones  oi 
freedom  and  the  lives  of  our  people  are 

at  stake.  ,     w  i.. 

Mr  BOGGS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  this  bill  to  finance  a 
further  expansion  In  the  operation  of 
the  Peace  Corps^legislatlon  to  enable  up 
to  14  000  volunteers  to  give  up  opportuni- 
ties to  live  comfortably  In  America  to  go 
into  distant  countries,  to  work  without 
pay.  under  difficult  and  sometimes  even 
hazardous  conditions. 

These  young  people  are  doing  this  be- 
cause they  find  more  meaning  In  serving 
than  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  or  the 
easy  life.  ^  . 

Nothing  Is  more  astonishing  to  people 
around  the  worid  than  to  see  young 
.Americans  choosing  to  leave  America— 
especially  the  America  foreigners  only 
know  from  the  movies— to  share  their 
Uves.  And  they  do  this  not  because  they 
have  to,  but  because  they  want  to. 

Today  55  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation Is  25  years  of  age  or  under,  giving 
It  a  youthful  character  that  emphasizes 
the  future  rather  than  the  past.  The 
nearly  7.000  volunteers  and  trainees  now 
serving  as  Peace  Corps  representatives  in 
46  countries  are  primarily  men  and 
women  of  this  generation— who  can  meet 
on  common  ground  with  their  counter- 
parts across  the  world. 

When  this  program  began  in  1961 
many  critics  said  we  could  not  afford  to 
send  young  and  Inexperienced  Americans 
to  serve  abroad.  But  the  opposite  has 
proved  to  be  true.  Sargent  Shriver.  the 
able  Administrator  of  this  young,  vigor- 
ous agency,  said  recently  in  assessing  the 
progress  of  its  volunteers. 

We  cannot  afford  not  to  send  our  young 
and  dedicated  citizens  abroad  •   •   •  for  they 


Shriver.  who  has  headed  the  Peace 
Corps  from  its  inception,  has  been  young 
enough  to  fire  the  Imagination  of  the 
people  m  the  program  and  yet  mature 
e^ugh  to  see  that  It  Is  administered  on 

a  sound  basis.  „  „„,- 

The  committee  report  shows  how  ^e- 
ful  the  Peace  Corps  has  been  in  handling 
its  funds.  It  has  regularly  turned  back 
funds  to  the  Treasury  at  the  cose  of 
each  fiscal  year.  It  reports  that  the  ex- 
pected average  annual  cost  per  Peace 
corps  volunteer  has  been  reduced  from 
$9,000  in  previous  years  to  an  estimatea 
$8,560  in  fiscal  1965. 

The  Peace  Corps  does  not  have,  nor 
has  it  requested,  authorization  for  carry- 
ing forward  unexpended  balances.  Prom 
aopropriaUons  that  were  modest  to  start 
:?th  the  agency  turned  back  $1,940,000 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  1962  and  $3  863,971 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  1963.  This  Is  more 
than  5  percent  of  the  total  appropriated 
for  these  2  years. 

When  you  consider  the  dedication  of 
the  Peace  Corps  volunteers  and  the  type 
of  service  they  are  giving  to  grateful  na- 
tions on  four  continents,  it  is  unlikely 
you  could  pay  them  for  what  they  are 
doing.  They  are  there  because  they  be- 
lieve that  with  their  own  hands  and  skill 
they  can  cross  boundaries  of  culture  and 
tradition  to  meet  others  on  the  common 
ground  of  service  to  human  welfare. 

In  addition  to  improving  Americas 
image  abroad  and  giving  real  service  to 
their  host  countries,  the  Peace  Corps  has 
become  an  Instrument  of  peace  a^s  Its 
volunteers  go  to  work  with  and  learn 
from  people  of  every  country.  Its  mem- 
bers espouse  no  party  line  and  make  no 
effort  to  extend  the  political  domination 
of  their  country.  They  are  concerned 
with  how  people  can  Uve  better,  not  how 
they  can  fight  better.  ^_j  .. 

We  must  not  make  the  mistake  today 
that  many  make  when,  for  example,  they 
criticize  the  Alliance  for  Process  or  other 
types  of  foreign  aid  programs,  on  the 
grounds  that  they  have  not  raised  na- 
tional incomes  enough  or  Increased  the 
flow  of  capital.  The  real  Question  Is 
whether  It  has  helped  create  faith  In  the 
future,  confidence  that  the  Job  of  raising 
living  standards  is  possible,  and  trust  in 
the   honest    intentions   of    the   Unltea 

The  Peace  Corps.  I  believe,  is  doing 
all  those  things.     It  is  the  real  other 
America  that  exists  somewhere  beneath 
the  tinsel,  the  neon  lights,  and  other 
signs  of  conspicuous  consumption  In  our 
society     It  is  the  America  we  have— in 
times  of  need— been  able  to  be  true  to. 
It  deserves  our  generous  support  today. 
Mr   LIBONATI.    Mr.  Chairman.  H.R. 
9666  is  the  authorization  of  $115  million 
to  finance  the  increases  In  the  number  of 
volunteers   from    10,500   to    14.000.     To 
meet    these    financial    obligations    the 
committee  recommended  the  increase— 
the  appropriation  for  1964  was  $95,963,- 
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The  accomplishments  of  the  Peace 
Corps  since  its  mception— March  1. 
1961— have  astounded  even  those  who  as 
sponsors  expected  only  a  long  range  con- 
tribution   to    the    development   of    the 


present  46  countries  overseas  bemg  serv- 
iced by  the  6,976  volunteers  and  trainees. 
The  successful  efforts  of  these  emis- 
saries—primarily made  up  of  engineers 
and  teachers— to  teach  and  help  the 
common  people  meet  their  problems  of 
every  day  life  at  the  local  level. 

In  appreciative  numbers  these  college 
tramed  persons  are  now  operating  at 
their  respective  tasks  in  Africa— among 
17  nations.  2.257  in  number— the  Far 
East^-4  nations  and  2  provinces— 1.187; 
Near  East-south  Asia— 8  naUons.  825: 
and  Latin  America  17  nations— 2.707;  a 
total  of  46  countries  with  458  In  train- 
ing—a total  of  6,518  emissaries  functlon- 
mg  making  a  grand  total  of  6,976. 

Their  assignments  are  varied  as  fol- 
lows-    428    in    agricultural    extension. 
1  218  rural  and  324  in  urban  community 
aiiUon.    In  the  field  of  education  includ- 
ing elemenUry.  615;  secondary,  2.086; 
university,    309;    adult.    "^  •    ^(Katlonal 
141-  physical.  168.  totaling  3.386.    Other 
categories  include  health.  529;  multipur- 
pose  63    and  public  works,  165.    There 
are  also  in  training  In  these  various  em- 
ployments   878    individuals    making    a 
grand  total  of  6,991  of  whom  4.280  are 
men  and  2.711  women. 

The  nations  recipient  of  these  services 
have  indicated  a  high  sense  of  apprecia- 
tion and  with  few  exceptions  have  re- 
quested a  substantial  larger  number  of 
volunteers  to  be  given  assignments  to 

them.  _ 

In  the  3  years  that  the  Peace  Corps 
has  functioned  It  has  demonstrated  Its 
need  and  its  contribution  to  the  Peace 
and  economical  progress  of  all  the  na- 
tions that  were  fortunate  to  receive  the 
services  of  their  skilled  talent^. 

Although  many  brlUlant  leaders  both 
m  its  professional  and  educational  rMiks 
have  made  possible  its  exemplary  rec- 
ord-there  is  one  person  who  has  Uv^ 
li  very  existence  at  every  level  of  Its 
climb  to  universal  acceptance  as  a  worth- 
while project^he  forded  the  stream  of 
political  pressures  that  result  from  any 
S^w  programing   needing   appropriated 

public  moneys. 

Further  he  sold  his  dream  of  its  suc- 
ceS^to  the  congress.    He  spelled  out  the 
adventure  of  a  lifetime  to  the  spirit^ 
^uth   of  our  colleges  whose  Pion^ric 
spirit  permeates  every  effort  of  the  Peace 
Co^sprograms.    He  made  gcM^  on  evenr 
promise  that  he  made  to  the  Congress, 
first    that  the  behavior  overseas  wou^d 
Se  exemplary;  that  the  volunteers  would 
live  at  normal  levels  in  their  new  habitat, 
that  the  emissaries  would  work  with  the 
natives  and  fit  in  with  the  Ufe  of  t^e 
community;    that   In    every   way   their 
work  and  travel  would  be  comparative 
to  the  United  States  in  an  austere  man- 
ner    He    has   earned   the   respect   Mid 
commendation  of  every  American.    His 
confidence  in  the  salutary  effects  of  the 
program  has  been  realized  as  far  as  the 
contributions  made  by  the  volunteers  to 
the  betterment  of  local  conditions  both 
in  educational,  farm,  and  engineering 
accomplishments.    These  messengers  of 
good  will  have  had  a  tremendous  impact 
upon  the  nationals  that  they  have  served 
so  well.    As  to  the  question  of  their  im- 
pact upon  the  peace— 3  years  is  a  short 
time  to  determine  what  effect  their  ac- 


tivities will  have  upon  that  score.  But 
we  can  at  least  feel  that  the  Improvement 
of  local  conditions  In  living  will  In  the 
end  have  a  total  effect  upon  the  com- 
munity, and  by  example  Influence  the 
several  communities  creating  a  unified 
effort  to  raise  the  standards  of  Uvlng. 
Men  will  fight  to  keep  their  national 
Identity  and  protect  their  community 
when  the  enjoyment  of  the  opportuni- 
ties of  this  life  are  theirs  for  the  asking. 

Education  and  training  In  all  fields — 
vocational  or  otherwise — builds  up  the 
economy  and  increases  employment  and 
results  In  prosp>erity  of  all  the  people. 
Tyranny  does  not  thrive  where  the  family 
tie  is  strong  and  men  have  opportunity 
to  improve  their  lot  in  Ufe  and  give  op- 
portunities to  their  children. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  leadership 
exemplified  by  the  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Robert  Sargent  Shriver,  Jr.  He 
has  operated  the  program  with  a  view 
to  strict  economy  and  returned  some  In 
the  use  of  appropriated  funds  set  up  for 
Its  purposes.  I  desire  to  reiterate  what 
I  stated  as  to  the  qualifications  of  Direc- 
tor Shriver — Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 107.  part  4.  page  5282: 

The  Peace  Corps  is  In  good  hands  with 
Sargent  Shriver.  the  former  president  of  the 
board  of  education,  city  of  Chicago,  as  its 
Director. 

And  further  In  March  1,  1962.  daily 
Congressional  Record,  House,  page 
A1572.  In  a  discussion  of  the  Peace  Corps 
on  Its  first  anniversary: 

The  members  of  the  Corps  have  quietly  as- 
sumed, each  in  his  or  her  Individual  capac- 
ity, the  responsibilities  under  a  personal 
assignment — the  efficiency  of  each  operation 
has  earned  merited  praise. 

Director  R.  Sargent  Shriver  presented  a 
review  of  the  Peace  Corps'  activity  on  the 
NBC-WRC  television  program,  Saturday 
night,  February  24.  He  stated,  "They  tell  us 
that  the  Peace  Corps  Is  achieving  a  very 
Important  success  at  the  local  level  in  these 
foreign  countries.  Certainly,  we  In  Washing- 
ton hope  that  It  Is.  And  we  hope  that  many 
more  Americans  will  volunteer." 

The  great  humility  of  Director  R.  Sargent 
Shriver  is  reHected  in  this  understatement, 
for  the  tremendous  number  of  requests  for 
more  Corps  assignments,  by  the  host  nations 
and  others.  Is  Indicative  of  the  great  denfiand 
for  their  exceptional  services. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  enthusiastic  support  of  the  legislation 
now  before  the  House. 

Of  all  the  projects  undertaken  by  the 
Government  in  the  last  few  years,  few 
have  met  with  more  practical  success 
than  the  Peace  Corps  program. 

The  commendable  purposes  of  the 
Corps  remain  the  same.  The  object  is  to 
provide  trained  Americans,  when  re- 
quested, to  foreign  lands  in  need  of 
middle-level  manpower.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  volunteers  have  served  in  a 
variety  of  capacities.  They  are  teachers 
and  vocational  trainers;  they  work  with 
community  and  rural  development  proj- 
ects; they  work  to  improve  standards  of 
health;  and  they  instruct  local  popu- 
lations in  the  more  efficient  use  of  agri- 
cultural techniques. 

I  can  remember,  when  the  program 
was  flrst  launched,  that  doubts  existed 
as  to  its  feasibility.  There  were  many  In- 
telligent commentators  who  believed  that 
the  idea  would  bring  a  good  many  head- 


aches. Similarly,  there  was  fear  that 
this  essentially  nonpoUtlcal  endeavor 
would  not  be  able  to  avoid  embroilment 
in  weighty  international  affairs,  that  it 
would  intrinsically  become  an  arm  of 
American  foreign  policy  and  thus,  to 
some  extent,  lose  its  virtue  and  Its  appeal 
to  the  underdeveloped  coimtrles. 

Fortunately,  this  has  not  happened. 
The  lofty  Ideals  which  lie  at  the  base  of 
this  program  have  not  been  subverted  or 
torn  apart. 

As  of  Jemuary  15  of  this  year,  there 
were  2,250  volunteers  engaged  in  Africa. 
In  Latin  America,  2,295  men  and  women 
were  at  work.  Many  hundreds  more 
have  been  absorbed  by  the  nations  of  the 
Near  East,  southeast  Asia,  and  the  Far 
East. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  asking  that  we  ap- 
prove additional  enlistments  to  bring  the 
total  strength  of  the  Corps  up  to  14.000. 
Last  year's  appropriations  made  possible 
the  current  level  of  10,500.  It  is  indica- 
tive of  the  program's  success  to  note  that 
foreign  countries  are  continuing  to  re- 
quest new  volunteers.  The  authoriza- 
tion before  us  will  permit  the  administra- 
tion to  meet  some  of  these  requests, 
though  the  demand  far  exceeds  the  num- 
ber provided  for  in  the  bill. 

Of  course.  Inherent  In  this  endeavor 
Is  the  effort  to  promote  international 
understanding.  These  are  Intangibles 
which  cannot  be  easily  weighted.  Per- 
haps the  Corps  has  not  existed  long 
enough  to  justify  an  answer  to  this 
latter  question.  But  the  day-to-day  ex- 
perience of  the  corpsmen,  as  a  practical 
involvement,  unquestionably  has  proven 
of  assistance  to  local,  backward  areas  in 
meeting  simple  but  Important  needs. 

The  pending  bill  will  authorize  $115 
million  for  1965.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee attests  to  the  fact  that  in  mat- 
ters of  administration,  all  Peace  Corps 
personnel  have  acted  austerely  and  dis- 
creetly. 

I  fervently  support  the  measure  be- 
fore us.  No  comparable  effort  has  met 
with  such  subtle,  yet  overwhelming,  suc- 
cess as  the  Peace  Corps,  and  It  mani- 
festly deserves  the  Increased  authoriza- 
tions. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the 
Peace  Corps  since  Its  Inception,  I  have 
followed  carefully  Its  development,  and  I 
have  not  been  disappointed.  I  am 
pleased  to  lend  my  hearty  support  to 
H.R.  9666. 

The  Peace  Corps  Is  a  happily  conceived, 
well-directed,  and  nobly  performed  op- 
eration, aimed  to  promote  human  better- 
ment in  the  world. 

H.R.  9666  would,  first,  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  more  fimds  for  Peace 
Corps  activities  In  fiscal  year  1965.  The 
sum — $115  million — would  enable  the 
Peace  Corps  to  have,  either  in  training 
or  overseas,  some  14,000  volunteers  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1965.  In  each  suc- 
ceeding year  the  Peace  Corps  has  re- 
ceived an  increased  number  of  applica- 
tions from  would-be  volunteers,  and  also 
an  increase  In  the  number  of  volunteers 
requested  by  foreign  covmtries. 

The  unique  nature  of  Peace  Corps  con- 
tributions is  an  extremely  Important 
one.  It  is  well  illustrated  in  an  extremely 
interesting  letter  of  one  of  the  volunteers, 


a  Tom  Carter,  aged  20,  stationed  In  Peru. 
To  quote  but  a  small  portion  of  It,  he 
writes — to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act.  Hearings  were  held  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House 
of  Representatives,  88th  Congress,  2d 
session  on  H  R.  9666 — January  31,  Feb- 
ruary 3,  4,  5,  and  6, 1964: 

My  job  Is  to  get  these  people,  my  neigh- 
bors, organized,  to  make  them  better  able  to 
compete  In  the  city  for  their  rights,  and  to 
try  and  get  them  to  raise  their  standard  of 
living  back  to  the  human  race. 

For  example,  our  school  has  no  roof.  It 
would  be  a  $10  project  and  about  1  day** 
labor  for  two  or  three  Peace  Corps  men  to 
build  that  roof.  Yet  we  wont  do  It.  If  we 
gave  my  school  a  roof  It  would  always  be  that, 
a  gift,  the  gringos'  roof.  When  It  needed 
fixing,  no  one  would  fix  It.  If  It  takes  me 
a  year  to  talk  my  neighbors  Into  putting  on 
that  roof  It  will  be  worth  It.  Becaxue  then 
It  will  be  their  roof  on  their  school.  It  would 
be  a  small  part,  but  In  the  right  direction. 

In  another  barrlada  In  my  town,  there  are 
two  schools  side  by  side.  One  la  a  sev- 
eral thousand  dollar  complex.  Peruvians 
call  It  the  gringo  school.  Not  one  Peruvian 
ever  lifted  a  finger  to  help  build  that  school 
and  It  will  cnimble  back  to  dust  before  one 
Peruvian  will  lift  one  finger  to  repair  It. 

Next  door  to  this  school  stands  a  two- 
room  school,  built  out  of  grass  mats,  without 
windows  or  lights  and  a  dirt  floor.  It  was 
built  because  the  barrlada  grew  and  be- 
cause classroom  space  was  needed.  The 
teacher,  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer,  talked  the 
parents  Into  building  those  two  rooms.  Vol- 
unteers gave  only  limited  aid  In  construc- 
tion. I  consider  the  grass  school  a  success 
and  10  times  more  valuable  to  the  community 
than  the  big  complex.  Now  the  grass  school 
Is  being  replaced  by  another  massive  school, 
with  Alliance  for  Progress  money,  but  with- 
out Peace  Corps  help.  Even  with  the  grass 
school  gone.  I  still  think  It  wUl  remain  a 
symbol  to  the  barriada  people  of  what  they 
can  do— working  together. 

Not  only  does  the  Peace  Corps  help  our 
fellow  citizens  of  the  world,  but  it  has 
developed  a  valuable  resource  for  the 
United  States.  Already  it  is  recognized 
by  businesses,  by  educational  Institu- 
tions, by  the  Government,  that  the  Peafte 
Corps  volunteers  have  a  newfound  knowl- 
edge.,a  new  tyF>e  of  experience,  plus  the 
traits  of  character  and  the  training 
which  led  them  Into  Peace  Corps  work. 
Together  these  attributes  will  make  them 
exceptionally  valuable  for  certain  kinds 
of  work,  as  well  as  practically  guarantee- 
ing that  they  are  persons  with  unusual 
adaptability,  ingenuity,  and  idealism. 
The  Peace  Corps  believes — and  I  think 
there  Is  little  doubt  about  it — that  we 
have  a  new  national  resource  in  the  skills 
and  knowledge  of  these  returning 
volvmteers. 

Certainly  their  character  has  been  put 
to  the  test.  Under  rigorous  conditions 
the  volunteers  frequently  endure  hard- 
ships, face  formidable  problems,  and  suf- 
fer disillusionment.  Prom  the  field  they 
often  write  that  the  glories  of  their  serv- 
ices are  overemphasized,  their  tribula- 
tions underestimated.  Yet  the  vast  ma- 
jority find  their  tasks  rewarding  and  be- 
lieve that  the  goals  of  the  Peace  Corps 
are  being  accomplished.  Recently  a  vol- 
unteer wrote  from  Honduras  and  pub- 
hshed  in  the  Peace  Corps  Volunteer,  Jan- 
uary 1964,  on  page  6,  as  follows: 

The  Peace  Corps  has  three  statutory  pur- 
poses.    The  first  Is  to  supply  to  interested 
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countries  and  areas  men  and  women  to  h«lp 
t^.m  in  meetlnK  their  need  for  trained  man- 
Sw^r  Mit  o?ui  here  feel  that  our  working 
^participating  with  Hondurans  Is  fulflUlng 

"^^e'VeS^d  1.  to  help  promote  a  betur 
understanding    of    the   American    people   on 

the  part  of  the  people  «^^f ,  0^^^°"^^b*S 
friends  are  coming  around  to  the  »dea  that 
not  all  gringos  are  rich.  Almost  all  of  our 
group  8  blond,  though,  and  now  many  o  our 
Honduran  friends  are  convinced  that  all 
North  Americans  are  blond.  „,„„„.,  . 

The  third  purpose  Is  to  help  promote  a 
better  understanding  of  other  peoples  on  the 
Srt  of  American  people.  We  are  "f  longer 
disturbed  by  the  failure  here  of  social  pro- 
-ams s^cceLful  in  the  united  States^  Jvut 
l^cause  we  and  the  Hondurans  dress  alike 
does  not  mean  we  think  alike 

Do  we  have  problems?  Sure:  f "t  mo«t  of 
us  learn  to  solve  a  few  and  live  with  the  rest. 
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These  young  men  and  women  are  true  am 
bassadors-wlth  their  youth  andvlgor^  their 
friendliness  and  kindness,  their  sense  of 
mission,  their  conception  of  service  to  the 
community,  their  dedication  to  the  wo^k  in 
hand,  their  feeling  for  Justice  and  their  tol- 
erance—they  embody  characteristics  to  which 
your  Nation.  Mr  President,  owes  much  of  its 
greatness 


The  number  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
serving  overseas  reached  6.000  inj^ld- 
Becember  1963.    Yet  It  is  stiU  possible  for 
the  House  committee  report  to  sUte  that 
••^e  behavior  of  Peace  Corps  Personnel 
overseas  has  been  exemplary.     All  coun- 
?rles  in  which  the  volunteers  have  served 
have  indicated  their  appreciation  of  the 
services  rendered  by  the  Peace  Corps. 
The  roster  of  countries  with  Peace  Corps 
™ji^  now  stands  at  46.     «  vo^have 
heard  48.  and  wonder  if  the  number  has 
diminished,  the  answer  is  'No.      Malaya 
Sabah.  and  Sarawak  have  been  counted 
L  one  since  the  Malaysian  Federation 
was  established  in  September  1963.    No 
country  has  sought  the  termmation  of  a 
Peace  Corps  program.     Almost  without 
exception   the   governments   where   the 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  serving  have 
requested  that  a  larger  number  be  sent 

to  them.  _ 

By  September  1964.  the  Peace  Corps 
expects  to  have  10.500  volunteers  at  work 
on  overi&a  assignments  and  in  training. 
This  figure  does  not  include  the  groups 
scheduled  to  return  in  the  early  part  of 
this  year  or  the  645  already  returne<L 
As  of  February   1964.  there  were  2.023 
volunteers  serving  in  Africa.  1.170  in  the 
Par  East.  2.473  in  Latin  America,  and 
990  in  the  Near  East  and  south  Asia. 
The  types  of  programs  included  teaching, 
agriculture,    community    action     public 
works,    health,    educational     telev  slon 
work,    mechanics,    nursing,   journalism, 
and  multipurpose  projects. 

It  is  significant  that  50  percent  of  the 
volunteers  are  continuing  their  educa- 
tion upon  their  return  to  the  Unitea 
States.  Over  100  returned  volunteers 
have  scholarships  and  graduate  assist- 
anceships:  15  percent  have  jobs  with  pri- 
vate industry;  13  percent  have  received 
teaching  positions;  12  percent  are  work- 
ing for  the  U.S.  Government.  As  Sargent 
Shriver  Jr..  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
has  said,  this  'shows.  I  think,  that  they 
are  a  pretty  superior  group  of  people. 

Of  the  many  expressions  of  praise  and 
appreciation  which  have  been  uttered^ 
none  has  seemed  more  wholehearted 
than  that  of  Prime  Minister  Banda  of 
Nyasaland:  In  May  1963.  he  wrote  to 
President  Kennedy,  the  following  text 
from  the  November  issue  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Volunteer  of  1963: 

I  should  like  you,  personally,  to  know  how 
very  greatly  I  and  my  people  appreciate  the 
fine  work  which  Is  being  carried  out  by  your 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  In  Nyasaland. 


This  statement  alone  would  seem  to  me 
to  jusUfy  all  the  support  that  we  can 
give  the  Peace  Corps  program. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  9666.  I  believe  that  in 
no  area  of  foreign  relations  does  this 
country  reap  more  benefit  than  through 
the  Peace  Corps.  Unfortunately, 
through  circumstances  beyond  my  con- 
trol I  was  unable  to  vote  on  the  motion 
to  recommit.  Had  I  been  able  to  vote.  I 
would  have  voted  against  the  motion. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  9666.  to  amend 
further  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 

Though  scarcely  out  of  the  infancy 
stage,  the  Peace  Corps  has  an  outstand- 
ing and  enviable  record  of  success  since 
its  inception. 

In  many  nations  of  the  world.  Ameri- 
cans are  pictured  as  greedy,  selfish  peo- 
ple    In  areas  where  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers  serve,    this   image   has   decidedly 
changed  and  it  is  now  reaUzed  that  these 
Americans  are  devoted  to  the  unselfish 
work  of  aiding  their  fellow  men.    It  is 
unfortunately  true  that  in  some  coun- 
tries where  American  citizens  have  been 
stationed,   the   slogan   has   often    been 
•Yankee,  go  home."    The  demand  lor 
Peace  Corps  volunteers,  however,  con- 
tinues to  Increase,  and  those  countries 
where  Peace  Corps  people  were  invited 
have   not   only   requested  that   present 
programs  be  continued,  but  Indeed  have 
said  "Send  us  more." 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  indicates  that  increasing 
numbers  of  volunteers  are  seeking  to 
play  an  active  role  in  promoting  better 
understanding  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world  in  offering  "know-how"  services  to 
those  who  live  in  underdeveloped  areas. 
These  people  number  in  the  thousands 
each  month,  and  the  selflessness  and  de- 
votion they  display  is  a  bright  reflection 
of  our  spirit  of  democracy. 

The  remarkable  effect  of  the  work  be- 
ing done,  and  the  evident  desire  of  so 
many  of  our  people  to  be  of  assistance, 
fully  justlfles  an  expansion  of  these  pro- 
grams. The  Peace  Corps  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  Its  efficient  administration 
as  well  as  its  contribution  to  our  good 
relations  with  other  nations  of  the  world. 
Whatever  Its  secret  may  be.  let  us  hope 
that  m  all  our  foreign  relations  this 
same  spirit  may  prevail. 

Mr  ALGER,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  cannot 
support  a  Peace  Corps  program  Involv- 
ing the  sending  of  American  men  and 
women  overseas  when  I  see  no  indica- 
tion of  a  foreign  policy  that  protects  and 
defends  American  lives  and  property. 

The  list  of  countries  and  the  number 
of  Peace  Corps  members  In  each  to- 
gether with  the  hostile  actions  of  these 
governments  is  clear  for  anyone  to  see, 

Mr  BOLAND,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  favor  of  H,R,  9666.  a  biU  authorizing 
the  appropriation  of  $115  "^il\i°J_^°'-^^J 
Peace  Corps  for  fiscal  year  1965.     The 


amount  requested  by  the  administration 
will  make  possible  an  Increase  In  the 
number  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  from 
the  level  of  10.500.  which  has  been  pro- 
vided for  with  the  funds  appropriated 
for  fiscal  1964.  to  a  level  of  14.000. 

The  success  of  the  Peace  Corps  Is  a 
part  of  the  legacy  of  our  late  beloved 
President.  John  FiUgerald  Kennedy, 
who  established  the  Corps  In  March 
1961  No  small  credit  for  the  success 
of  the  Peace  Corps  can  be  attributed  to 
the  late  President  Kennedy's  brother- 
in-law  Sargent  Shriver.  whose  direc- 
torship, organization  zeal,  and  devotion 
to  the  Peace  Corps  has  been  outstanding 
since  its  inception. 

Mr    Chairman,  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Peace  Corps  In  attaining  the  im- 
portant objectives  of  establishing  a  bet- 
ter understanding  with  the  people  of 
other    nations,    of    demonstrating    the 
friendship  of   Americans  toward  their 
fellow  men  of  distant  lands,  and  of  mak- 
ing a  current  contribution  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  daily  lives  of  people 
in  communities  located  m  46  countries, 
certainly  justify  my  describing  the  Peace 
Corps   as  a  success.     All   countries  In 
which  volunteers  are  serving  have  Indi- 
cated their  appreciation  of  the  services 
rendered  by  the  Peace  Corps,    No  coun- 
try has  sought  the  termination  of  the 
Peace  Corps  program.    Almost  without 
exception   the  governments  where   the 
Peace  Corps  is  in  operation  have  re- 
quested that  a  subsUntially  larger  num- 
ber   of    volunteers    be    sent    to    them. 
Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  this  bUl  which  will  make  possible  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  Peace  Corps 
men  to  14.000  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  HECHLER.    Mr,  Chairman.  I  am 
proud  to  rise  in  support  of  the  full  au- 
thorization for  the  Peace  Corps.    There 
is  no  program  being  carried  out  by  our 
Nation  which  is  a  more  effective  force  for 
world  peace.    The  noble  concept  of  the 
Peace  Corps  is  one  of  the  greatest  lega- 
cies left  to  the  world  by  President  Ken- 
nedy    It  is  fortunate  that  this  burning 
ideal  has  been  shaped  into  reality  by  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  Inspiring  admlms- 
trators  on  the  American  scene.  Sargent 
Shriver. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  illustrate  the  rea- 
sons for  my  enthusiasm  for  the  Peace 
Corps  by  demonstrating  what  Is  being 
done  in  a  single  country.     Right  after 
Christmas.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit 
Ecuador  on  behalf  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics.    After 
my  field  investigation  of  our  tracking  in- 
stallation near  Quito.  I  took  the  time  to 
look  into  what  the  Peace  Corps  is  doing 
in  Ecuador,   I  had  a  chance  to  meet  a  few 
of  our  volunteers  in  this  little  country  on 
the  Equator, 

One  of  the  first  things  I  discovered  was 
the  deep  and  sentimental  attachment 
which  people  of  all  classes  had  developed 
for  President  Kennedy,  When  poor  peo- 
ple rode  on  top  of  boxcars  for  18  hours 
just  to  come  to  Quito  and  tell  American 
Embassy  staff  what  they  felt  In  their 
hearts  about  President  Kennedy.  It  was 
evident  that  the  Impact  of  this  great 
man's  life  was  deep  and  lasting.  The 
people  of  Ecuador  talked  about  two  pro- 
grams m  connection  with  President  Ken- 


nedy: one  was  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
and  the  other  was  the  Peace  Corps. 

There  are  about  270  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  in  this  comparatively  small 
coimtry.  This  number  constitutes  just 
about  the  highest  number  of  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion of  any  country  In  the  world.  They 
work  in  cooperatives,  as  university 
teachers,  as  foresters,  engineers,  con- 
struction specialists,  nurses,  mechanics, 
social  workers,  home  economists,  and  in 
many  other  fields.  In  the  slums  of 
Guayaquil,  in  tiny  villages  high  In  the 
Andes,  and  spread  along  the  tropical 
coastal  plains,  they  work  in  orphanages, 
social  service  centers,  In  agricultural  ex- 
tension work,  in  rural  community  action, 
and  school  construction  programs. 

Ecuador's  Director  of  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension, Alfredo  Guijarro  Benitez.  told 
one  group  of  Peace  Corps  volimteers: 

The  program  In  which  you  are  participat- 
ing has  a  noble  philosophy  and  objective. 
You  are  going  to  be  highly  useful  to  Ecuador 
and  the  United  States  because  not  only  are 
you  going  to  contribute  to  raising  the  tech- 
nical level  of  the  peasant  population  of 
Ecuador,  but  you  are  also  going  to  serve  as 
an  effective  link  for  accord  between  our  two 
peoples. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  impossible  to 
travel  any  distance  In  Ecuador  without 
finding  many  Ecuadorans  who  have 
either  direct  contact  or  knowledge  of  the 
outstanding  work  which  the  Peace  Corps 
is  accomplishing.  I  have  confidence  that 
in  every  nation  of  the  world  where  we 
have  Peace  Corps  volunteers  their  In- 
fiuence  for  good  will  continue  to  increase 
as  time  goes  on. 

This  Is  simply  a  modest  plea  to  con- 
tinue a  modest  program. 

Mrs.  PRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  more  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  more  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
•as..  96M 
A  bill  to  amend  further  the  Peace  Corpt  Act 
(75  Stat.  612) ,  as  amended 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, which  authorizes  appropriations  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  that  Act,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1964"  and  "9102,000.000"  and 
substituting  "1966"  and  "•115.000.000",  re- 
spectively. 

AMENDMENT  OFTESED  BT  MB.  GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oboss:  On  the 
first  page,  beginning  In  line  6.  strike  out 
"1116,000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"W6.963.971". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  effect 
of  my  amendment  would  be  to  cut  the  re- 
quested authorization  of  $115  million  to 
the  amount  that  was  made  available  to 
the  Peace  Corps  in  this  fiscal  year,  $95,- 
963,971.  This  amendment  would  save  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  some  $20  mil- 
lion, and  it  should  be  adopted  because 
this  country  is  In  bad  shape  financially. 


Only  a  few  days  ago  Congress  com- 
pleted action  on  an  $11.5  billion  tax  re- 
duction bill,  and  the  Government  will 
have  to  borrow  the  money  to  pay  the 
tax  reduction.  Those  of  you  who  voted 
for  that  bill  will  bear  the  responsibility. 

In  the  Rules  Committee  this  morning 
a  hearing  was  held  on  the  pay  Increase 
bill,  which  would,  among  others.  Increase 
the  pay  of  Members  of  Congress  by  $10,- 
000  a  year  to  $32,500.  Along  with  in- 
creases for  the  Cabinet  oflQcers,  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Federal  ju- 
diciary and  a  host  of  other  executives 
and  employees,  that  bill  will  cost  around 
$660  million.  In  less  than  2  years,  If 
you  vote  for  that  bill,  you  will  have  in- 
creased your  pay  and  the  pay  of  Federal 
employees  and  executives  by  some  $1,600 
million.  And  you  will  have  to  borrow 
the  money  to  give  yourselves  a  pay  in- 
creEise,  as  you  did  a  tax  reduction.  Some- 
where you  are  going  to  have  to  start  to 
cut  down  some  of  these  expenditures  If 
there  is  any  intention  of  saving  this 
Government  from  bankruptcy. 

I  listened  with  interest  to  some  of  the 
speakers  this  afternoon.  A  gentleman 
just  a  few  minutes  ago  spoke  about  the 
good  will  that  has  been  created  in  foreign 
countries.  I  should  like  to  ask  where 
this  good  will  is  to  be  found.  Where  is 
It?  Could  it  be  in  Greece,  where  5,000 
students  massed  in  the  streets  a  day  or 
so  ago  and  denounced  the  United  States, 
which  has  poured  vast  sums  of  money 
into  that  country? 

Could  it  be  in  Panama  where  three 
U.S.  soldiers  were  shot  to  death  in  anti- 
American  riots? 

Where  is  this  good  will  that  we  are 
hearing  about  this  afternoon?  I  would 
like  somebody  to  tell  me. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  We  do  not  have 
Peace  Corps  men  in  Greece. 

Mr.  GROSS,  I  did  not  say  we  do.  I 
am  talking  at)out  the  good  will  that  is 
being  engendered.  I  did  not  say  any- 
thing about  the  Peace  Corps  In  Greece. 

Mr,  GALLAGHER,  I  thought  the  gen- 
tleman was  talking  about  the  Peace 
Corps  In  Greece. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  give  you  a  coun- 
try where  you  do  have  the  Peace  Corps — 
Ghana — where  recently  they  ripped  down 
the  U.S.  flag  and  otherwise  Insulted  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes;  they  have 
considerable  use  for  us.  We  are  talking 
about  the  Peace  Corps  now  and  they  have 
invited  more  Peace  Corps  men  to  come 
back  and  they  have  applauded  them  and 
given  these  people  prizes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  knows 
very  well  that  Ghana  Is  a  Communist 
country,  and  that  Nkrumah  is  one  of  the 
foulest  dictators  and  tyrants  in  the  world. 
He  is  certainly  more  than  a  kissing  cousin 
of  the  Communists. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  am  not  talking 
about  kissing  cousins  of  Communists.  I 
am  talking  about  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute,  the  gen- 
tleman need  not  take  all  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Oh,  I  thought  you 
wanted  a  reply. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  can  get  5  minutes 
and  say  anything  you  want. 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  jrield  to  the  gentlwnan. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  wanted 
someone  to  answer  as  to  where  there  Is 
some  good  will ;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  say  the  gentleman 
can  find  It  all  around  the  world.  But 
like  a  lot  of  other  things  when  someone 
does  something  nice — an  American  or  a 
group  of  them — it  very  rarely  gets  into 
the  newspapers.  Just  the  unpleasant 
things  are  publicized.  It  Is  like  the 
Christine  Keeler  story. 

As  to  the  12  million  Englishmen  who 
were  behaving  themselves  and  paying  at- 
tention to  their  wives,  you  did  not  read 
about  them  in  the  paper,  but  you  only 
read  in  the  paper  what  was  being  done  by 
Christine  Keeler. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  still  like  some- 
one to  give  me  a  bill  of  particulars  about 
all  the  good  will  that  is  being  built  up  by 
the  Peace  Corps  or  by  anyone  else. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Be  specific. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  All  right,  I  will  be 
specific.  In  the  46  countries  that  the 
Peace  Corps  has  participated  in  is  where 
this  good  will  is  being  built  up  and  the 
gentleman  has  a  record  that  Is  available 
to  him.  He  heard  the  testimony  and 
knows  that  there  was  not  one  adverse 
criticism  or  one  bit  of  bad  will  that 
existed  in  any  one  of  those  46  countries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  talking  about  good 
will  for  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Mr,  GALLAGHER,  That  Is  right. 
We  are  both  talking  about  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  GROSS,  I  am  talking  about  the 
good  will  we  have  from  all  of  these  other 
countries — ^we,  collectively — the  United 
States  of  America^ 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  That  is  Just  what 
we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Almost  every  day  there 
is  a  fresh  demonstration  of  hostility  to 
the  United  States  in  these  so-called 
friendly  countries. 

This  despite  all  of  the  money,  the 
$120  billion  we  have  spent  on  foreign  aid, 
the  Peace  Corps,  and  so  forth  and  so 
on. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we 
ought  to  do,  among  other  things,  is 
withdraw  the  Peace  Corps  from  Gabon, 
Their  President  M'Ba — or  whatever  his 
name — is,  as  I  understand,  an  ex-convict 
who.  I  also  understand,  from  a  com- 
munication received  from  the  Library 
of  Congress,  sold  his  mother  or  mother- 
in-law  into  slavery.  The  report  was 
being  circulated  yesterday  that  this  ex- 
convlct  President  has  told  us  to  get  the 
Peace  Corps  out  of  Gabon.  We  ought  to 
pull  the  Peace  Corps  out  of  Indonesia, 
and  we  ought  to  pull  it  out  of  Panama. 
Moreover,  we  have  no  business  putting 
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the  Peace  Corps  into  British-dominated 
erriTodes  or  Territories  that  they  have 
dominated  They  are  supposed  to  be  in 
the  Peace  Corps  business  so  let  them 
ake^re  of  their  own  territories  and 
Lve  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  a  few 
dollars  Let  us  also  get  them  out  oi 
Ceylon.  Let  us  get  them  out  of  every 
country   that   Is    not    cooperating    with 

^At  the  head  of  the  Peace  Corps  Is  Mr 
Sargent  Shriver.     He  Is  also  the  newly 
selected    head   of    the    "department    of 
Sverty  in  the  United  States.    I  hope 
that  my   friend,   the  chairman  of   the 
CommTttee    on    Foreign    Affairs     who 
comes  from  Pennsylvania   has  read  the 
series  of  articles  In  a  Washington  paper 
about  the  poverty  in  P«^""sylvania      I 
would  think  he  would  want  to  he  p  me 
take  $20  million  off  of  this  appropriation 
for  the  Peace  Corps  so  that  we  might 
have   a   little   money   to  spend   on  the 
poverty   stricken    in    Pennsylvania   and 
elsewhere    in    this    country    instead    of 
tossing  It  all  down  some  foreign  draln^ 

Perhaps  we  could  take  care  of  some 
of  the  unemployed  or  some  of  the  pov- 
erty-stricken people  in  this  country. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
aentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Ohio.  ,      »„ 

Mr  HAYS.  Is  the  gentleman  going  to 
support  the  so-called  poverty  program: 

Mr  GROSS  I  have  not  seen  it  yet. 
and  I  doubt  that  there  is  leglslaUon  in- 
troduced. .      ,    J  ^  »v,_ 

Mr  HAYS  I  can  only  Judge  on  the 
basis  of  past  performance.  I  merely 
wonder  if  the  genUeman  is  going  to  re- 
verse his  field.  w»*  T 

Mr  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  what  I 
wUl  do  until  I  get  a  look  at  any^^l"^  I 
■hall  be  interested  in  how  many  $20,000^ 
125  000.  and  $30,000  salaries  are  to  be 
paid  to  people,  under  the  new  Pay  raise 
bill  to  head  up  the  new  department  of 
poverty.    I  shall  be  guided  to  some  ex- 

'^  Yesterday  on  the  fioor  of  the  House 
there  was  a  statement  that  34  percent 
of  the  teachers  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  teaching  on  a  temporary  basis, 
and  that  there  Is  a  shortage  of  teachers: 
34  percent  are  teaching  on  a  temporary 
basis  because  they  do  not  have  qualiflca- 
tlona  for  permanent  cerUficates  to  teach 
Despite   this,    the   Peace   Corps   Is   In 
Gabon  and  In  Ghana— you  name  It.  they 
are  in  48  countries— with  all  kinds  of 
teachers    Are  there  none  of  those  teach- 
ers who  would  be  qualified  to  teach  In  the 
District  of  Columbia?    Do  we  export  our 
teachers  to  foreign  countries  when  there 
is  a  need  for  them  in  this  country? 

Mr  MORGAN  The  gentleman  knows 
that  the  teachers  are  volunteers.  They 
volunteer  to  go  to  those  countries.  Many 
of  them  do  not  have  the  cerllflcates 
necessary  to  teach  In  the  United  States 
Mr  GROSS.  Yes  How  about  helping 
in  poverty-stricken  Washington.  D.C? 
Mr  MORGAN    They  volunteer.  They 

receive  175  a  month.  P«>P»%**"^.,7°':^t 
money  than  that  to  teach  In  the  District 
of  Columbia 

Thev  are  making  a  sacrifice  for  tneir 

country  ^. 

Mr.  0R088.     That  leads  to  another 

item. 
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As  I  understand  it  from  the  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affa  rs. 
there  is  about  to  be  created  some  kind 
of  a  division  of  the  Peace  Corps  to  take 
care  of  the  returnees,  to  help  provide 
them  with  jobs,  to  counsel  with  them 
and  help  to  get  them  jobs.     I  do  not 
know  of  any  similar  setup  for  the  young 
men  who  have  been  drafted  into  military 
service     The  servicemen  come  back,  and 
I  do  not  know  of  any  such  setup  in  Gov- 
ernment applied  directly  and  specifically 
for  them.     They  are  told   to   go  down 
to  the  employment  ofBce.  ^    ,   .  ^ 

I  also  understand  that  the  administra- 
Uon  is  asking  that  Peace  Corps  returnees 
be  given  special  consideration  in  Gov- 
ernment employment. 

Why  not  do  the  same  for  the  men  who 
have  been  drafted,  or  those  who  have 
enlisted  in  the  military  service? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr    GALLAGHER     Every  city  of  the 
United  States  provides  aid  for  boys  who 
are  drafted  and  who  later  come  back. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Do  they? 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.    Even  the  munici- 
palities do.  ,^  .  ^.^^ 
Mr  GROSS.    Surely.    They  send  them 
down  to  the  employment  ofBce. 

Mr  GALLAGHER.  I  do  not  know 
about  the  situaUon  In  Iowa,  but  there 
are  veterans  service  agencies  In  nearly 
all  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  to 
help  such  people. 

I  might  say  that  the  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers have  been  aided  by  the  private 
foundations.  All  of  these  people  are  to 
high  demand  by  private  industry,  be- 
cause of  the  skills  that  they  have  ac- 

Qulred-  .     *w» 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
interests  of  saving  some  $20  million 
without  restricting  the  present  program 
of  the  Peace  Corps.  I  urge  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
opposition  to  the  amendment 

I  believe  the  gentleman's  amendment 
really  would  be  self-defeating.    I  have 
never  been  one  of  those  who  believed  that 
because  an  organization  did  not  spend 
all  of  the  money  given  to  It.  and  turned 
some  back,  we  ought  to  cut  it  down  the 
followln>{  year.     As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
believe  we  should  place  a  premium  on 
turning  money  back.     We  could  say  It 
in  effect,  without  saying  it  in  so  many 
words    by  giving  them  In  the  following 
year  what  they  ask  for     We  could  say. 
•You  have  shown  that  you  can  use  the 
money  wisely.    You  have  shown  that  you 
will  not  waste  it.    You  have  shown  that 
you  do  not  obligate  the  money  merely  to 
get  rid  of  It.    Therefore,  we  believe  you 
are  a  good  administrator  and   we  will 
give  you  what  you  ask  for.  on  the  basis 
of  past  performance,  knowing  that  if  you 
do  not  need  it  and  cannot  use  It  you 
will  turn  It  back' 

Everybody  has  praised  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver.  as  the 
Administrator  of  the  Peace  Corps.  I  Joto 
to  this  praise.  .  ^  .. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  believe 
he  has  set  a  fine  example.  When  he 
could  not  usefully  use  the  money  which 


had  been  appropriated,  he  turned  it  back 
and  did  not  ask  that  it  be  reappropnated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
eentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.    I  yield  to  the  genUeman 

from  Iowa.  ^        ^         u 

Mr  GROSS.  My  amendment  would 
cut  it  back  to  every  dollar  the  Peace 
Corps  is  getting  to  this  fiscal  year  Their 
appropriation  was  $92  mUlion  plus^nd 
they  had  a  carryover  of  $3  million.  Th^ 
would  get  every  dollar  of  the  nearly  $96 
million  they  are  getting  this  V^ an 

Mr  HAYS.     I  reaUze  that,  but  I  think 
the  crux  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  Peace 
Corps  wants  to  expand  and  the  countries 
to  which  it  has  located  want  the  Peace 
Corps  people.    So  the  quesUon  becomes 
do  we  say  to  Uiem.  "You  cannot  expand 
a  relatively  small  percentage."  or  do  we 
say    "You  have  to  stay  where  you  are. 
and  Uiat  is  It  "    The  gentleman  says  we 
ought  to  pull  the  Peace  Corps  people  out 
of  Gabon  and  pull  the  Peace  Corps  peo- 
ple out  of  Ghana  and  puU  Uie  Peace 
Corps  people.  I  believe  he  menUoned.  out 
of  Panama.    Let  me  say  to  you  tjat  I  do 
not  have  any  admiration  for  Uie  n^er 
of  Ghana.    I  do  not  admire  him  at  all^ 
I  know  he  is  a  dicUtor  and  a  Marxist 
Socialist,   and.   I   thtok.   is   leading   Ws 
country  down  Uie  wrong  road    but  the 
Peace  Corps  people  who  are  "^^^  »re 
teaching  them  in  Uie  American  trad  t ion. 
and  they  may  be  able  to  teach  the  lead- 
ers of  the  next  generation,  who  can  help 
this  country.    I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  if  the  early  leaders  of  the  ChrisUan 
church  from  the  time  of  St.  Paul  on  to 
as  far  as  you  want  to  go  had  followed 
Uie  advice  that  you  are  giving  the  Peace 
Corps  and  had  quit  every  place  they  were 
persecuted  in  and  had  withdrawn  and 
said   "The  ruler  here  Is  a  nasty  so-and- 
so  and  these  people  do  not  deserveto 
know  about  Christianity. "  then  I«Pe<^* 
the  Christian  church  would  have  been  ex- 
ttoct  a  long  time  ago.    You  do  not  wto 
by  withdrawtog  out  of   places  and   by 
quitttog.  but  you  have  to  stay  to  Uiere 
and  fight.  ,  , . 

Mr.  GROSS     Will  the  genUeman  yield 

^Mr.  HAYS.    I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. ,, 

Mr  GROSS.  Our  quitting  was  weU 
demonstrated  In  Cuba,  was  It  not?  It  is 
being  demonstrated  almost  every  day. 

Mr.  HAYS.     What  was? 

Mr  GROSS.  How  we  are  appeasing 
and  quitting. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Are  you  reversing  your- 
self Do  you  want  to  go  back  into  Cuoa 
or  what?     I  do  not   quite  follow  your 

logic  there.  , 

Mr  THOMSON  of  Wlsconsto.  WiU 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  us  whether  any 
of  the  members  of  Uie  Peace  Corps  have 
been  withdrawn  from  assignments  to 
Colombia  because  of  conditions  that 
existed  there? 

Mr  HAYS.  I  will  have  to  confess  I 
do  not  know  the  answer  to  that  question. 
I  yield  to  the  chairman  on  that. 

Mr  MORGAN  I  have  no  information 
that  anyone  was  withdrawn  from  Colom- 
bia There  may  have  been  volunteers 
withdrawn  from  one  project  and  trans- 
ferred to  another  location. 


Mr.  HAYS.  I  think.  If  I  remember 
correctly,  there  was  someone  withdrawn 
from  a  certain  area  of  the  country  be- 
cause of  dangerous  condiUons.  I  heard 
somethtog  about  that.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  parUculars. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  only  coimtry  I 
know  of  where  the  Peace  Corps  was 
terminated  earlier  than  planned  was 
Cyprus.  We  did  remove  our  Peace  Corps 
people  from  there  before  their  tour  of 
duty  ended. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
present  authorization  before  us  is  a 
modest  tocrease  of  the  Peace  Corps  to 
view  of  its  growth  from  1962  to  1963  and 
1964  and  now  for  1965? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes.  I  said,  I  think— and 
I  agree  with  the  genUonan — that  it  is  a 
relaUvely  modest  tocrease  to  authoriza- 
Uon.  Of  course,  we  do  not  know  what 
the  Appropriations  Committee  is  going  to 
do.  If  we  adopt  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, the  AppropriaUons  Committee,  if 
it  follows  past  procedure,  will  cut  some- 
what below  the  authorization.  They  al- 
most always  do.  So  you  might  wind  up 
with  a  lot  less  money  than  they  had  last 
year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional mtoutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objecUon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.   Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  $115  million, 
then?    The  asking  price?    Is  that  it? 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  $115  million,  as  the 
genUeman  knows,  is  what  we  are  trying 
to  authorize  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.    That  is  the  asking  price? 

Mr.  HAYS.  No.  I  do  not  agree  it  is 
the  asking  price,  but  it  is  the  authorized 
amount.  The  gentleman  cannot  control 
what  the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
do  any  more  than  I  can.  We  can  only 
predict  what  It  may  do.  and  on  the  basis 
of  past  performance,  no  matter  what 
amount  is  authorized,  my  guess  is  that 
they  are  going  to  cut  it  some. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  May  I  just  add  for 
the  record,  in  trying  to  reply  to  the  last 
criticism  of  our  teachers  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  that  the  teachers  the 
Peace  Corps  has  to  Ghana  teach  80  per- 
cent of  the  school  population.  If  we 
withdraw  these  people,  we  would  open 
the  educational  doors  to  communism. 
Second,  all  of  our  teachers  over  there 
have  A-B.  degrees  but  do  not  have  certifi- 
cates for  teaching.  Therefore,  they  are 
building  up  their  own  backgrounds  or 
their  foundations  to  order  to  come  back 
to  the  United  States  and  te  able  to 
teach  to  our  country. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  the  potot  I  wanted 
to  develop  a  little  further.    Actually,  as 


a  result  of  this  Peace  Conw  program,  we 
are  gaining  teachers,  because  a  great 
many  of  these  people  who  go  out  to  teach 
there  are  not  certificated  to  teach  to  this 
country  and  they  ftod  out  they  like  it, 
and  we  are  finding  out  as  they  come  back 
that  a  much  higher  percentage  of  that 
group  are  going  toto  teaching  and  are  go- 
ing back  to  school  to  order  to  meet  the 
necessary  requirements  to  be  certificated. 

Over  a  10-year  period  of  this  program 
rather  than  siphoning  off  potential 
teachers,  it  is  going  to  enlarge  the 
teaching  pool  to  this  coimtry.  They 
will  be  teachers  who  have  had  experi- 
ence. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  time  of  year 
when  young  people  are  making  their 
plans,  especially  those  who  are  to  their 
senior  year  to  college.  This  is  the  time 
when  the  Peace  Corps,  if  it  is  going  to 
attract  any  of  the  youngsters  to  this 
year's  graduating  classes  has  to  know 
how  many  and  where  they  can  go.  If 
this  authorization  is  not  approved  at 
this  time  the  Peace  Corps  will  not  be 
able  to  implement  plans  that  they  have 
with  respect  to  recruitment. 

The  Peace  Corps  basically  trains  its 
volunteers  to  the  summer  months  after 
graduation  traoi  college.  This  is  not 
totally  so,  but  it  is  basically  so. 

So  I  would  say  that  we  should  pass 
this  authorization  as  is,  without  re- 
ducing the  amount  as  suggested  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
genUeman  has  made  a  very  valid  potot 
about  making  plans  now  for  program- 
ing Peace  Corps  activities  to  the  future. 
I  now  refer  to  the  argument  made  by 
our  friend  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross].  As 
I  listened  to  him  it  seemed  to  me  that 
his  principal  argument  was  based  cm 
criticism  of  the  United  States  to  various 
countries  around  the  world.  Of  course 
there  Is  criticism,  but  I  do  not  beUeve 
that  this  argument  is  relevant.  I  do  not 
believe  the  gentleman  can  say  that  any 
ill  feeling  about  America,  wherever  it 
may  exist,  can  l)e  laid  to  the  Peace  Corps. 
In  fact  the  opposite  is  true.  The  Peace 
Corps,  more  than  any  other  operation 
of  our  Government,  has  made  friends  for 
the  United  States. 

The  Peace  Corps  to  Ghana,  for  to- 
stance,  hurts  Dictator  Nkrumah  because 
it  improves  the  image  of  America  among 
the  people  of  Ghana. 

It  seems  to  me.  too,  as  Bfir.  Shriver 
p>ointed  out  to  me  this  morning,  that  if 
we  keep  this  program  going  to  a  coun- 
try Uke  Ghana,  where  English  is  spoken 
quite  generally,  we  are  going  to  force 
the  Russians  to  go  there  too.  They  are 
bound  to  look  bad  to  comparison  to  the 
fine  young  men  and  women  who  are 
going  there  from  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  program  has 
vindicated  itself.  It  has  been  one  of 
the  best  managed  programs  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country.  The  imagination 
and  initiative  with  which  Mr.  Shriver 


has  administered  this  program  has  been 
a  model  of  public  administration  of  the 
highest  order.  The  dedication  with 
which  young  men  and  women  have  car- 
ried out  the  mission  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  an  inspiration  to  us  all.  The 
modest  expansion  of  the  program  con- 
templated in  this  bill  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  every  Member  of  the  House.  I 
trust  that  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated and  the  bill  as  reported  will  be 
passed. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chidrman,  I  want 
to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  the  Peace 
Corps  is  an  end-all  of  our  foreign  policy, 
but  it  is  a  forward  step  to  foreign  policy, 
to  areas  where  we  might  not  always  be 
welctxne  diplomatically.  They  repre- 
sent a  presence  to  that  country-  And 
if  we  know  anything  about  the  Soviet 
Union  we  do  know  that  they  move  toto 
a  vacuum  if  one  is  created.  "Where  there 
is  no  UJS.  presence  is  where  they  wUl 
bulge  out  that  ball  if  you  consider  the 
world  as  a  ball.  The  Soviets  are  going 
to  probe  for  soft  spots  anywhere  through- 
out the  world,  and  the  Peace  Corps,  by 
its  presence  prevents  a  vacuum  and 
thwarts  the  encouragement  of  Ccxnmu- 
lUst  aggression. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  am  hi«>py  to  yield  to 
the  genUeman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  may  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  genUeman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Albert],  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  longer  the  Peace  Corps  stays  to 
Ghana  the  worse  the  situation  gets.  That 
is  proven  by  the  record. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
genU^nan  will  yield,  is  the  genUeman 
blaming  that  on  the  Peace  Corps? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  say  that  the  longer 
they  stay  there  the  worse  the  situation 
gets,  and  it  is  proven  by  the  record. 

Mr.  PILCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  retruisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  there  Is 
a  Memtier  to  this  House  who  has  fought 
the  extravagance  and  waste  as  contained 
to  the  foreign  aid  program  to  the  past  10 
years  any  harder  than  I  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  members  of  the 
committee  will  get  the  committee  re- 
ports from  around  the  world  they  will 
find  that  this  is  one  of  the  mato  things 
we  have  been  trying  to  achieve,  going 
to  the  grassroots  of  these  countries.  We 
must  realize  that  to  the  past  few  years 
the  entire  world  has  l)een  thrown  to- 
gether. Most  of  us  are  just  as  close  to 
Tokyo  this  afternoon  as  we  were  to  our 
State  capital  when  I  was  a  boy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  somehow,  some  way 
we  have  got  to  live  with  the  world.  We 
can  talk  about  Ghana.  Indonesia,  and 
any  of  the  rest  of  the  other  countries, 
but  the  President  of  the  United  States 
this  afternoon  does  not  have  the  answers 
to  our  world  problems  The  Secretary  of 
State  does  not  have  the  answers.  No 
Manber  of  Congress  has  the  answer  to 
our  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  got  to  go  from 
day  to  day  and  from  week  to  week  and 
proceed  to  the  very  best  manner  of 
which  we  are  capable.  We  cannot  quit 
and  come  home.  These  people  are  real 
workers.     I   have  been  out  there   and 
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have  seen  them  work.  They  are  dedl- 
S  young  people.  They  do  not  belong 
to  the  cocktail  circuit. 

Mr  Chairman,  any  young  person  who 
wUl  go  into  these  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries and  stay  there  for  2  years  m  the 
S^gleT  of  Africa.  East  Pakistan  or 
kSith  America  exhibits  real  determina- 
to  and^rseverance.  When  they  come 
S^k  herfthey  represent  a  nucleus  to 
ultimately  develop  into  the  A^est  For- 
eign service  officers  this  country  can  ob- 

^TTiese  young  people  are  applying  their 
ski?^d'  knowlSge  to  foreign  semce 
operations.  They  have  had  their  edu- 
cation, not  out  of  a  book,  but  through 

"^Ch^rrrthis  little  $115  million 
is  a  very  small  sum  indeed  as  compared 
to  other  of  our  foreign  aid  expenditures^ 
i°obs^r^ed  one  road  in  Vietnam  which 
'cost  practically  as  much  ^  this  entire 
nrogram  is  projected  to  cost.  Yet  one 
?SSoTeven  ride  on  it  this  afternoon^ 
^have  wasted  money  around  the 
world.  There  have  been  several  r^kets 
which  have  cost  more  than  this  entire 
$115 million.  ,   -       ..  „  „_ 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  the  op- 
eration  of  the  Peace  Corps  has  about 
reached  its  top  level  from  the  standpoint 
of  W)nnel.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
go.Tt  least  for  a  good  many  years  above 
?he  14,000  mark.  I  will  oppose  any  effort 
to  go  higher  than  this  because  I  do  not 
wan?  it  to  get  topheavy  as  the  foreign 
aid  orogram  has  become. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  s^ 
us  tie  one  single  amendment  to  this  biU. 
fdo  not  wish  to  see  this  program  at- 
tached to  some  foreign  organization 
Aether  it  be  the  United  Nations  or 
Tnyone  else.  If  this  should  happen  then 
I  wn  through  with  it.  Sargent  Shriver 
knows  this.  But  as  long  as  he  Is  its  Di- 
rector this  wiU  not  happen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  course  the  Peace 
corps  is  not  the  answer  to  all  questions. 
Soever,  we  all  know  that  these  peop^ 
wT  goii^g  into  these  underdeveloped 
J^as  and  are  teaching  the  people  which 
Sur  diplomats  have  been  unable  to  reach. 
The  representatives  of  these  underdevel- 
oped countries  are  not  running  them  out^ 
Mr  Chairman,  let  us  grant  them  this 
tll5  miUlon.  It  is  only  a  drop  in  the 
bucker   Let  us  keep  the  Peace  Corps 

*^Mr^MATSUNAGA.     Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

words.  ^  .^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  I  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
It  may  appear  to  be  presumptuous  on  my 
part  to  speak  for  or  against  the  measure 
now  pending  before  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House.    However.  I  feel  that  I  may 
be  able  to  make  some  contribution  by 
calling  to  the  attention  of  the  cominittee 
an  article  entitled    'Training  the  Busi- 
ness Peace  Corps."  which  appeared  in  the 
January  1964  issue  of  Hawaii  Business 
and  Industry,  a  magazine  published  in 
Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  article  tells  of  in- 
dustry hiring  the  personnel  and  facili- 
ties of  the  Peace  Corps  training  center  in 
Hilo  Hawaii,  because  it  has  recognized 
the  great  success  that  it  has  been. 


According    to    a    survey    conducted 
among   some   of   the  major  companies 
which  send  more  than  25.000  American 
businessmen     to     operate     department 
stores,  oil  companies,  and  other  com- 
mercial enterprises  on  foreign  soU.   15 
nercent  of  the  missions  turn  out  to  be 
what  the  companies  term  "total  failures 
and  even  a  larger  portion  result  in  less 
than  satisfactory  relationships^  ^„„„„^ 
To  prevent  occurrences  which  damage 
the  American  image  abroad  and  lead  to 
loss  of  confidence  and  diminished  sales, 
more    and    more    American    companies 
seek  expert  help  to  train  their  employees 
before  sending  them  to  foreign  posts. 

Recently  the  Dole  Corp..  the  largest 
pineapple   canners   In   the   world    has 
turned  to  the  Peace  Corps  for  assistance 
in  its  new  pineapple  operation  m  the 
Philippines,   which   for    the    first   time 
would  require  a  group  of  Dole  executives 
to  live,  with  their  families,  in  a  totaUy 
foreign    atmosphere.      Knowing   of   the 
excellent  reputation  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Saiillng  Ce^nter  in  H^o   Hawaii^  I^le^s 
management  approached  Dr.  John  Stalk- 
eT  director  of  the  Center,  to  devise  a 
course    suited    to    their    requirements^ 
Armed  with  the  collective  experience  of 
Peace  Corps  men  who  have  taken  courses 
in  the  centers  3  years  of  operation.  Dr. 
Stalker  prescribed  a  concentrated  pro- 
gram which  in  3  weeks  covers  a  surpris- 
ingly wide  range  of  subjects  and  JnvoWes 
not  only  the  executive  hlmse  f  but  also 
his  wife  in  a  thorough  indoctrination. 

The  initial  group  of  U  persons  com- 
pleted training  last  December  and  are 
now  employed  in  Philippines.  Dole  Corp^ 
expects  to  continue  with  the  next  group 
this  spring,  and  there  is  every  mmcatlon 
that  other  firms  may  take  advantage  of 
similar  programs  custom-tailored  by 
pSce  corps-  Dr.  John  Stalker,  who  s 
quoted  in  the  mentioned  magazine  article 
as  follows: 

The  world  U  getting  smaller,  and  our  for- 
eign involvement  bigger  all   the   tlme^    For 
a  long  time,  the  Ruwlans  had  us  beat,  by 
VZlg    only    the    most    carefully    groomed 
representative,     abroad-people     ''^^^     ^JJ* 
able  to  speak  the  language  of  the  countty 
fluently.  Vnd    who    became    entirely    unob 
tru.lve  by  adopting  all  the  customs  of  tje«r 
host  country      Its  time  to  clo^  the  gap  In 
this  gray-flannel  war,  too— and  our    (Peace 
corps)   facilities  at  the  University  of  Hawaii 
are  an  effective  tool  to  help  us  achieve  that 
goal 


Mr  Chairman,  the  Peace  Corps  pro- 
gram is  the  greatest  success  st^ry  In 
mans  quest  for  peace  through  human 
understanding  in  modem  times.  It  ha^ 
won  enthusiastic  acclaim  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  has  won  not  only  the  support 
of  private  industry,  but  its  emulation  as 
well  Surely.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a 
program  not  to  be  curtailed,  as  proposed 
by  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  but  In  the  light  of  its 
success,  to  be  expanded. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  the  de- 
feat of  the  pending  amendment  and  pas- 
sage of  H  R.  9666  as  reported  out  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words^ 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment.     I   take  this  time  to  as- 


certain information  and  also  to  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  last  November— I  be- 
came concerned  because  I.  too.  am  not  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee I  had  several  questions  about  the 
cost  of  the  Peace  Corps  program  and 
wrote  to  Sargent  Shnver  and  received  a 
very  honest  and  a  very  frank  reply  on 

December  9.  .     ♦  ,w  «♦  k«- 

Mr  Chairman,  there  is  talk  of  how 
much  is  spent  for  research  in  the  Peace 
Corps  and  we  have  had  information  that 
$239  000  was  obligated  In  fiscal  1963. 

Here  are  some  of  the  items  the  money 
was  obligated  or  expended  for:  We  ob- 
ligated   $72,449    for    evaluation    of    the 
Peace  Corps  project  in  Nigeria  to  the 
institute    for    International    Services. 
Also  obligated  to  the  Institute  for  In- 
ternational  Services    was  /IS.IOO^  and 
$14  947  was  expended  as  of  last  Decem- 
ber'13  on  an  analysis  of  moUves  for  ap- 
plying   to    the    Peace    Corps.    We    are 
spending  money  on  why  people  join  the 
P^e  Corps     We  have  obligated  $24,651 
to  Cornell  University  for  research  and 
measurement  of  the  effect  of  the  Peace 
Corps  plan  naUonal  program  In  Peru. 
The  University   of  Minnesota   received 
$4  768  for  feasibiUty  study  for  research 
on    volunteers    and    the    Peace    Corps 
teaching  program  in  Ethiopia.    The  Urd- 
versity  of  Michigan  received  $3,550  for 
a  declination  study. 

Here  is  one  I  do  not  understand: 
Harvard  University.  $53,796  for  a  para- 
metric study  of  language  training.  Can 
someone  on  the  committee  teU  me  what 

that  is?  , ^^^^^      --^ 

Mrs     PRANCES    P.    BOLTON.     Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.   I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio.  ,  _.        . 

Mrs  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.    I  do  not 
know  whether  the  gentleman  is  aware  of 
the  language  study  that  Harvard  is  mak- 
ing   They  have  a  very  fine  English  study 
that  is  quite  outstanding.    They  wanted 
to  try  it  m  some  of  the  countries  abroad. 
When  matters  of  this  kind  are  under- 
taken there  have  to  be  studies  a^d  ex- 
periments made  and  some  research  done. 
M  it  has  been  too  much-the  Kentleman 
may  consider  It  too  much— but  there  al- 
ways has  to  be  some  objective,  and  this 
particular  language  training  at  Harvard 

is  tops.  ^,     ^^„„ 

Mr  DOLE.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman^ 
Mr  Chairman.  I  was  also  concerned  ^ 
about  the  sacrifices  advertised  by  every- 
body who  belongs  to  the  Peace  Cprnsjir 
is  on  the  Peace  Corps  staff.  I  fsked  Mr 
Shriver  to  furnish  me  some  information 
on  this.  This  appears  In  the  Ricord  of 
December  13.  1963. 

I  was  amazed  to  find  that  John  W. 
Alexander  was  receiving  *17  500  last  De- 
cember. He  formerly  received  $13,510 
from  AID  agency.     He  Is  now  with  the 

Peace  Corps.  . 

Edwin  P.  Astle.  who  was  borrowed 
from  AID  was  receiving  $16,400  lasi 
iSc^mberbut  on  his  old  job  was  getting 

$15,900.  ^^       .„- 

Another  was  picked  up  from  the  st^ 

of  the  late  Senator  Kefauver.     He  was 

receiving  $17,925. 
Others  are  as  follows. 
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Name 


Bell,  Darwin  M 

Cftldwell,  Charles  A 

Carr,  Milton  L 

Carter.  Oeorge  E 

Colmen.  Oeorie  M 

Colmen.  Joseph  O 

Cousins,  WUliamJ 

Cratg.  William  O 

Erwln.  Francis  W 

Fenruson,  Olenn  W 

Flshbeln.  Peter  M 

Fuller,  Warren  O 

Gale,  Robert  L 

Oarvey,  James  A 

Graham.  Richard  A 

Harper.  Ashby  T 

Hellawell,  E.  Robert. 

Henry.  Edwin  R..  III.. 

Hernandez,  Andres 

Houston,  Charles  8 

Jaoobaen,  Dorothy  M... 
Joaeptason,  William  H.. 

Karsb,  Norman ... 

Kabm,  William  E 

Kramer,  Murray  W 

MacAllster,  Robert 

MacKenrie.  C.  Bruoe 

Mankiewlct,  Frank  F.. 

McCarthy  Wilson  D 

Medley,  Max 

Moyers,  Bill  D 

Pagano.  Jules  O 

Parmer.  J.  Norman 

Qulmby,  Thomas  H 

St.  lAwrence.  J.  Lee 

Saltonsull,  William  O.. 
Sancbo-Bonet.  Rafael  A 
Schlflman,  Baward  C . . 
Sheldon,  Chrtstopber  B 

Siniter,  lierek  8 

Story,  Baacom  H 

Vaufthn,  Jack  H.. 

Ward.  T.  Crai« 

Wiflflns.  Warren 

Williams.  Franklin  H... 

Woflord,  Harris  L 

Woodard,  Charles  C... 
Wright.  T.  Lloyd 


Date  of 

appointment 

to  Pea4e 

CoriM 


May 

Oct. 
Sept. 
Mar. 
Mar. 

May 

Mar. 

July 

Aug. 

June 

Jan. 

Nov. 

Feb. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Apr. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

June 

Apr. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Aug. 

Oct. 

July 

Oct. 

Apr. 

Nihy 

Mar. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

June 

July 

July 

Sept. 

July 

June 

May 

Dec. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Apr. 

June 

June 

Dec. 


37.1962 

21.1S63 

0,1902 

27.196! 

23,1961 

21. 1961 

4,1962 

1,1963 

20,1062 

15. 1961 

8,1963 

M962 

18,1963 

29.1962 

1,1961 

3.1961 

10. 1961 
1,1963 

15.1962 
26,1962 
11.1061 
30.1961 
30,1963 
28,1963 
21,1963 
a  1962 

13. 1962 
24.1961 
15.1962 
20,1963 
22.1961 
20.1961 
16,1963 
19. 1061 

4,1961 
1,1963 
1.1961 
3.1961 

27,1961 
4,1961 

13,1962 
2.1961 
5,1963 

20.1961 

10. 1961 

17. 1962 
17,1963 
29,1961 


Starting 
salary 


SIS.  966 
17.025 
14,900 
11,700 
13.000 
14.055 
14.000 
18.500 
15.030 
14.300 
17.025 
18.200 
15.600 
17.025 
15.600 
15.600 
13,730 
10,000 
10.400 
17.250 
15.030 
13.730 
15.525 
18.000 
16.500 
14.000 
16, 675 
15.600 
16.205 
10.500 
16.000 
15.600 
18.500 
18.200 
12.535 
18.075 
13.000 
15.255 
11.700 
12.210 
15.610 
15.065 
16,065 
18.050 
18.200 
18.450 
20,000 
15.600 


Present 
salary 


116,000 
17,025 
16,400 
18,075 
16.400 
17,000 
16.400 
18.500 
16.485 
18,975 
17,025 
17.025 
16,065 
17.025 
18,000 
16,400 
17.000 
10.000 
16,400 
10,650 
16.065 
20.000 
16.500 
18.000 
16.500 
16.400 
17.925 
18.975 
17.500 
20.000 
19.500 
16.965 
18.500 
18.000 
16.400 
18.075 
16.400 
17.400 
18.400 
16.400 
18.075 
18.075 
6.065 
20.000 
18.000 
10.650 
20,000 
17,500 


Formerly  employed  (firm,  location) 


AID,  Washington,  D.C 

Senator  Estes  Kefauver,  Washington,  D.C 

I'PI  (pre«s),  AtlanU,  Oa 

American  Society  of  African  Culture,  New  York,  N.Y 

Pan  American  Union,  Washington.  D.C 

U8AF  (Personnel  Research  Branch),  Washington,  D.C 

AID,  Washington.  D.C 

State  Department.  Puerto  Rico 

Mutual  Broadcasting  System.  New  York;  N.Y 

McKlnsey  A  Co.,  Washington.  D.C 

Paul.  Weiss,  Rlfkind,  Wharton  4  Garrison,  New  York,  N.Y 

International  Migration  Agency.  Rome,  Italy 

Carlton  College,  Northfield,  Miim 

G8A.  Washington,  D.C - 

Graham  Transmissions,  Inc.,  Menomonee  Falls,  Wis 

St.  Louis  Country  Day  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Jones,  Day,  Cockley  4  Reavis,  Cleveland,  Ohio - 

Standard  OU  Co.,  New  York,  NY 

International  Development  Service,  New  York,  N.Y 

Aspen  CUnic.  Aspen.  Colo,  (medical  practice) 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.C 

AID,  Wft.shlngton,  D.C 

Detense  Supply  Agency,  Washington,  D.C — 

08A,  Washington,  D.C 

do : 

Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  Washington,  D.C 

IBM,  New  York,  NY 

Kaplan.  Livingston,  Goodwin  *  Berkowlti,  Beverly  HOls,  Calif.: 

Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C 

Indian  Land  Development  Co.,  Las  Vegas,  Nev 

Vice  President  Johnson,  Washington,  D.C 

Communications  Workers  of  America,  Washington,  D.C 

Northern  Illinois  University,  De  Kalb,  111 

AID,  Washington,  D.C 

00 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Exeter.  N.H , 

Department  of  State,  San  Juan,  P.R — — 

AID.  Bangkok,  Thailand 

President.  Ocean  Academy,  Ltd.,  Nasaao,  Bahamas,  and  Darien,  Conn. 

AID,  Washington.  D.C „ 

AID,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 

AID.  Washington,  D.C „ 

Papert.  Keening.  Lois,  New  York  City,  N.Y 

AID,  Washington,  D.C 

State  of  California.  San  Francisco,  CaHL 

President  Kennedy,  Washington,  D.C 

Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y... ...S 

Baptist  General  Convention  of  Texas,  Dallas,  Tex ... 


Former 
■alary 


$12,800 
18,772 

■  ia400+ 
11.250 
13.000 
14.055 
13.245 
18,450 
15.000 
12.000 
15,000 
16,830 
15.000 
17.600 
36.500 
18.500 
20.000 
26.600+ 
0.600 
18,687 
IZOOO 
10,635 
15,525 
18.000 
15,045 
11275 
24,000+ 
22.000 
15.255 
24.000 
16.800 
16,350 
16.080 
18,200 
11.245 
20.000 
11.100 
16,266 
17.80(H- 
10.646 
12.800 
15,065 
18.500+ 
18.050 
16,500 
18.600 
28.000 
12.600 


We  talk  about  the  great  attraction  for 
Industry.    As  of  last  December  only  17 


former  Peace  Corps  volunteers  had  found 
jobs  in  private  industry.    Last  December 


at  least  46  employees  getting  as  high  as 
$75  a  day.    A  few  of  these  are: 


Experts  and  conauUantt  preaently  employed  (Dec.  6,  1969) 


Name 


Amelle.  Hugh  J 

Bender.  Wi&on  R.  O. 

Boulger,  Jonn  R 

Brown,  Harold  W 

Brown.  William  N 

Caplan,  Gerald 

Cohen.  Louis  D 

Delano.  William  A... 

Demer,  Gordon  F 

Dlmmitt,  Dorothy  V. 
Dudden,  Arthur  P..., 

Enfar,  Keith  M 

Oiloert,  Oustave 

Ooins.  John  F 

Goldbert,  Lewis  R.. 

Hand,  Margaret 

Hare.  Alexander  P... 
Hartman,  A.  Arthur. 

Hobbs.  N'icholas 

Jourard,  Sidney  M.. 

Kaplan.  Sylvan  J 

Kempton,  Beverly  K. 
Knopf,  Irwin  J 


Date  of  ap- 
pointment 


Sept. 

Sept. 

May 

July 

Oct. 

June 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Oct. 

June 

May 

Nov. 

July 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

May 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Sept. 

May 


Per  diem 
rate 


23.1063 

t36 

21,1063 

70 

6.1063 

60 

16,1063 

76 

28,1063 

45 

10.1068 

76 

1,1063 

75 

14,1063 

76 

21,1063 

60 

20.1063 

35 

21,1063 

60 

13,1963 

50 

11,1063 

76 

21.1063 

46 

1,1963 

46 

27,1063 

25 

8,1963 

65 

23,1063 

76 

17,1063 

76 

28.1063 

65 

17,1063 

75 

3.1063 

40 

23,1063 

75 

Name 


Kutash,  Samoel  B 

Lapin,  Jake 

Leadbetter,  Dorothy  A 

Leopold,  Robert  L a. 

Love,  Kenneth 

Madaen,  Brigham  D 

Margolls  Philip  M I.. 

Meyers,  Tedson  J 

Morris,  Charles  M 

Napoll,  John  G 

Newland.  T.  Ernest 

Noflslnger.  John  8 

Nolan,  Richard  E 

Rae,  Norman  T 

Rotter,  Julian  B 

Sebastian,  Lois  P 

Standley,  Robert  R 

Stone.  Joics  B 

Stripling.  Robert  O 

Toland,  WlUlam  G 

Verdet.  Pierre 

Webb.  Wllse  B 

Werkman,  Sidney  L. 


Date  of  ap- 
pointment 


May  27, 106S 
July  16,1068 
'  27,1096 
1,1068 
14.1068 
27,1068 
6,1068 
2,1068 
May  23, 1063 
Oct.  1, 1068 
do. 


Oct 

Jan. 

Apr. 

Oct. 

Aug. 

Nov. 


Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

May 

May 

Nov. 

June 

May 

May 

July 

May 

Nov. 


1,1068 

1,1068 

4.1063 

27,1068 

28,1068 

11,1068 

13.1062 

23,1063 

21.1068 

1,1063 

27,1063 

0,1068 


Per  diem 
rate 


P6 
48 

40 
76 
66 

46 
76 
60 
75 
60 
66 
60 
60 
60 
70 
40 
36 
66 
75 
45 
85 
66 
70 


That  is  as  much  as  a  volunteer  receives 
per  month. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EKDLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  we  have  consul- 
tants to  evaluate  the  work  of  the  Peace 
Corps  in  various  countries.  This,  of 
course,  could  not  be  done  by  an  ambas- 
sador or  some  of  his  staff  in  that  coun- 
try. We  must  go  out  and  spend  thou- 
sands of  dollars  being  paid  to  private 
consulting  firms  of  one  description  or  an- 


other to  evaluate  the  work  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  Why  should  not  the  ambassadors 
or  their  staffs  tell  us?  They  are  on  the 
ground ;  they  ought  to  know  whether  the 
Peace  Corps  is  accomplishing  anything 
or  not. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Most  members  of  ttie 
Peace  Corps  staff  are  not  from  the  pri- 
vate sector.  They  are  past  or  present 
Federal  employees  who  merely  transfer 
from  one  Federal  agency  to  another  Fed- 
eral agency,  the  Peace  Corps.  It  is  hard 
to  determine  the  exact  situation  or  the 
true  picture.    Just  stating  something  is 


good  does  not  necessarily  make  it  so,  no 
matter  how  often  it  may  be  repeated. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  should  just  like  to  point 
out  that  there  is  not  a  progressive  in- 
dustry, one  which  is  moving  forward  and 
making  a  profit  in  the  country,  that  does 
not  evaluate,  or  frequently  hire  a  con- 
sulting firm  to  come  in  and  evaluate 
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their  forms  and  their  procedures  to  see 
if  they  are  economic,  well-planned,  and 
doing  things  the  right  way. 

The  Peace  Corps.  I  think  It  Is  fair  to 
point  out.  is  using  less  than  1  percent  of 
its  funds  in  this  program  to  try  to  find 
out  how  to  do  a  good  job  better. 

There  is  another  point  I  want  to  make. 
I  do  not  really  see  anything  wrong  if  you 
find  a  man  getting  $13,000  a  year,  if  you 
think  he  is  a  good  man;  the  only  way 
you  can  get  him  is  to  pay  him  a  little 
more.  Comparisons  are  sometimes 
odious.  I  would  not  want  to  cast  reflec- 
tions on  anybody,  may  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  but  it 
would  be  interesting  to  find  out  what 
some  of  the  people  in  this  body  made  be- 
fore they  came  here. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
who  has  often  offered  and  supported 
amendments  to  reduce  expenditures  that 
could  fall  in  the  category  of  foreign  as- 
sistance, I  find  myself  this  afternoon  in 
the  unusual  position  of  opposing  the 
amendment  of  my  colleague  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]. 

I  do  so,  however,  because  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  the  Peace  Corps 
in  action  in  the  Latin  American  area 
and.  all  things  considered.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  to  date  they  have  done,  in 
that  area,  an  effective  job  both  for  the 
host  countries  and  for  the  United  States. 
These  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are 
working  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas 
of  Latin  America.  By  getting  down  to 
the  grassroots  level  and  living  and  work- 
ing with  the  people,  they  have  won  in 
most  Instances  their  support,  their  re- 
spect, and  their  friendship.  The  fact 
that  every  country  in  Latin  America, 
where  Peace  Corps  volunteers  have  been 
stationed,  has  requested  additional  vol- 
unteers is  certainly  a  strong  indication 
that  their  work  has  been  effective. 

For  almost  the  first  time  on  a  large 
scale,  we  are  directly  reaching  the  peo- 
ple. Through  the  Peace  Corps,  we  are 
directly  helping  these  people  to  help 
themselves  and  at  the  same  time  giving 
them — often  for  the  first  time— an  un- 
derstanding of  the  ideas  and  ideals  which 
are  the  foundation  of  democracy. 

The  place  where  the  Peace  Corps  plans 
its  major  expansion  next  year  is  Latin 
America.  With  the  sum  provided  in  the 
committee  bill,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Peace  Corps  will  be  able  to  send 
1.650  additional  volunteers  to  that  area. 
If  the  cut  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  adopted,  however,  I  am 
informed  that  such  an  increase  cannot 
be  made. 

Needless  to  say.  the  Communist  sub- 
versive offensive  in  Latin  America  is  not 
only  continuing  but.  in  my  opinion,  is 
being  stepped  up.  If  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers are  countering,  even  to  a  small 
degree.  Communist  subversive  efforts  in 
that  area,  then  their  existence  and  our 
support  of  them  there  is  justified. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]  and  the  adoption  of  the 
committee  bill. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
legislation  and  in  opposition  to  the 
pending  amendment. 

With  regard  to  the  bill  which  Js  before 
the  committee  at  this  time,  I  think  It  Is 
quite  clear  from  the  report  and  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  appeared  before  the 
committee  which  considered  the  legis- 
lation that  a  case  has  been  well  made  for 
the  pending  bill.  There  Is  absolutely 
no  denying  the  fact,  at  least  from  the 
evidence  which  has  been  presented  be- 
fore us.  that  a  fine,  an  excellent  job  has 
been  done  by  this  agency,  not  only  by  its 
personnel  In  the  field  but  by  Its  admin- 
istrative people  and  certainly  the  Direc- 
tor. Mr.  Shrlver. 

There  has  been  a  very  fine  case  made 
that  we  have  more  Americans  who  de- 
sire to  volunteer  than  can  properly  be 
placed  because  of  financial  limitations. 
It  is  also  clear  without  denial  that  we 
have  more  requests  from  recipient  coun- 
tries who  are  beneficiaries  of  this  pro- 
gram than  can  possibly  be  filled  under 
the  present  program.  So  we  have  a  well 
supported  request  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  for  an  Increase  from  10.- 
500  personnel  to  14.000;  and  with  an  at- 
tendant increase  in  authorization  from 
$102  to  $115  million  for  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  same  token  that 
the  case  for  the  pending  legislation  is 
well  supported  and  well  made,  and  made 
without  denial.  It  must  be  said  likewise 
the  case  for  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  on  the  other  hand  is  equally 
as  bad  because  there  is  absolutely  no 
evidence  that  has  been  presented  before 
this  committee  to  substantiate  the  re- 
quest for  the  amendment — nothing  in 
the  way  of  reduced  personnel,  and  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  reduced  salaries,  and 
nothing  In  the  way  of  reduced  programs 
or,  in  other  words,  no  evidence  to  which 
anybody  could  Intelligently  apply  his 
judgment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  best  way  to 
characterize  what  the  proponents  of 
this  amendment  are  saying  is  that  the 
best  way  to  make  progress  when  you  are 
doing  a  good  job  is  not  to  do  any  more 
than  you  did  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
thing more  illogical.  I  submit,  there- 
fore, that  the  amendment  ought  to  be 
defeated  and  the  pending  bill  ought  to 
be  passed  without  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  man  of  faith. 
I  am  sure  that  is  true  of  all  my  col- 
leagues. No  great  work  is  done  in  this 
world  unless  the  doer  is  strong  In  faith. 
I  have  faith  in  the  future  of  Africa.  I 
have  faith  in  the  future  of  Latin  America 
and.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  faith  in  the 
future  of  all  the  lands  and  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  I  am  sure  the  faith  of  all 
my  colleagues  is  as  strong  as  my  own. 
There  are  in  this  body  no  persons  of  little 
faith. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  committee  should 
now  adopt  the  pending  amendment,  it 
would  be  a  retreat  from  the  faith  that 
is  our  strength  and  our  guide.  We  are 
looking  forward  to  more  Peace  Coriw 


volunteers  going  Into  Africa  this  coming 
year.  They  have  done  a  tremendous  job 
in  Africa.  Even  in  countries  that  at 
times  have  seemed  not  too  friendly  to 
us.  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers  have  been 
popular  both  with  persons  of  high  posi- 
tion in  Government  and  with  the  rank 
and  file.  They  have  done  a  tremendous 
job  for  us.  They  have  glorified  by  their 
deeds  the  American  image.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  would  mean  a 
decrease.  Instead  of  an  increase,  in  the 
number  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  in 
Africa,  and  these  are  decisive  months  in 
the  effort  to  win  the  hearts  and  the 
minds  of  the  peoples  of  the  African 
countries.  We  can  afford  no  backward 
steps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  take  the  very  soul 
out  of  this  legislation.  It  would  be  a  vote 
of  disapproval  of  the  Peace  Corps.  It 
would  be  a  vote  of  retreat.  As  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hays)  said,  we  would  naturally  expect 
any  authorization  to  be  cut  somewhat  in 
the  appropriation  process,  and  if  this 
amendment  were  adopted,  the  Peace 
Corps  would  go  out  in  the  coming  year 
not  with  more  money  and  greater 
strength,  but  less.  Instead  of  paying 
tribute  to  the  Peace  Corps  for  the  out- 
standing work  It  has  done,  with  accom- 
plishments that  have  won  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world  and  painted  the  Ameri- 
can Image  In  Imperishable  hues,  we  by 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
be  doing  nothing  less  shabby  than  giving 
the  Peace  Corps  a  kick  and  a  slap. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  crushingly  defeated  and  I  do  hope  that 
the  bill  itself  is  unanimously  passed. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  There 
are  thousands  of  men  and  women  now 
serving  overseas  as  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers and  many  more  who  are  seeking  an 
opportunity  to  do  so.  These  people  con- 
stitute a  resource  which  the  United 
States  should  make  full  use  of.  The 
problems  of  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  other  nations  are  both  ur- 
gent and  difflcult.  The  means  available 
for  dealing  with  these  problems  are  lim- 
ited The  Peace  Corps  has  already 
demonstrated  its  usefulness  and  its 
potential  has  not  been  fully  utilized.  It 
would  be  false  economy  to  restrict  or  cur- 
tail the  assistance  which  the  Peace  Corps 
volimteers  are  able  and  ready  to  pro- 
vide In  dealing  with  the  difflcult  and 
frustrating  problems  which  confront  it. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross  1. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Natcher.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Conunit- 
tee,  having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  9666),  a  bill  to  further  amend 
the  Peace  Corps  Act — 75  Stat.  612— as 
amended,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
641,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
qualifies. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Oross  moves  to  reconunlt  the  bill, 
HJl.  9666.  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs with  Instructions  to  adopt  the  follow- 
ing amendment  and  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  forthwith:  On  the  first  page,  line 
6,  strike  out  "$115,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  figure  "$96,963,971". 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  a  quorum  Is  not 
present,  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 
were — yeas  90.  nays  309,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1.  not  voting  32,  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  66] 
YEAS— ©0 


Abbltt 

Dole 

Nelsen 

Abele 

Dom 

Norblad 

Abemethy 

Dowdy 

PUllon 

Alger 

Foreman 

Pool 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Oathlngs 

QulUen 

Ash  brook 

OoodUng 

Reld.  m. 

Auchlncloas 

Grant 

Roblaon 

Avery 

Oross 

Roudebush 

Baring 

Oumey 

Saylor 

Becker 

Haley 

Schadeberg 

Beermann 

Hall 

Schenck 

Belcher 

Harrison 

Short 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Harsha 

Slier 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Hoeven 

Skubltz 

Berry 

Huddleaton 

Smith.  CaJIf. 

Belts 

Hutchinson 

Snyder 

Bolton, 

Jensen 

Stlnson 

Oliver  P. 

Johansen 

Thomson,  Wis 

Bow 

Kllbum 

Tuck 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

King,  N.T. 

Utt 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Knox 

Van  Pelt 

Cssey 

Laird 

Waggonner 

Clancy 

Latta 

WesrUand 

Clawson,  Del 

Lipscomb 

Wharton 

Collier 

McCulloch 

Whltten 

Colmer 

McLoakey 

Williams 

Cramer 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Cunningham 

Michel 

Wilson,  Ind. 

CurtU 

MlnahaU 

Winstead 

Derounlan 

Moore 

Devlne 

Mosher 
NAYS— 309 

Adair 

Ayres 

Boland 

Addabbo 

Baldwin 

BolUng 

Albert 

Barrett 

Bolton, 

Anderson 

Barry 

Frances  P. 

Andrews. 

Bates 

Bonner 

N  Dak. 

Battln 

Brademas 

Arends 

Beckwortli 

Bray 

A^ley 

Bell 

Brock 

Ashmore 

BlatnUc 

Bromwdl 

AsplnaU 

Boggs 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Broyhlll  N.C. 
Buckley 
Burke 
Burkhalter 
Burleson 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Cahlll 
Cameron 
Csmnon 
Carey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cobban 
Conte 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Oorman 
Curtln 
Daddarlo 
E>ague 
Daniels 
Davis,  Oa. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 

DlggB 

DmgeU 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards 

Ellsworth 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Plndley 

Fino 

Plaher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Pogarty 

Pord 

Forresrter 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Oallagher 

Oarmatz 

Gary 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

OUbert 

GUI 

Glenn 

Oonzalez 

Goodell 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Green,  Or  eg. 

Grlffln 

OrtfBths 

O  rover 

Gubaer 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Halleck 

Hal  pern 

Hanne 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hawkin« 


Hays 
Healey 
Hubert 
Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoilfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Ichord 

Jennings 

Joelaon 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Johnson,  Wla. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

KeUy 

Keogh 

Kllgore 

Klrwan 

Kluczynski 

Korneg^ay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Langen 

Lankford 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 

Libonatl 

Lindsay 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McDade 

McDowell 

McFall 

Mclntlre 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

MacOregor 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mainiard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Calif. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

MUler,  Calif. 

Miller,  N.Y. 

MllUken 

Mills 

Minlsb 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

O'Brien.  N.Y. 

O'Hara,  HI. 

CHara,  Mich. 

OKonakl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

O'NeiU 

Ostertag 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pllcher 

Plrnle 


Poage 
Poff 
Powell 
Price 
Puclnskl 
Purcell 
Qule 
Rains 
Randall 
Reld,  NY. 
Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rich 

Rlehlman 
Rivers,  Alaska 
Rivers,  B.C. 
Roberts,  Tex. 
Rodino 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Rogers,  Tex. 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Roosevelt 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Roybal 
Rumsfeld 
Ryan.  Mich. 
Ryan.  N.Y. 
St.  George 
St  Germain 
Sch  nee  bell 
Schwelker 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Secrest 
Selden 
Senner 
Shipley 
Shrlver 
Sibal 
Sickles 
Sikes 
Slsk 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  Va. 
Springer 
Staebler 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Taft 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thomas 
Thompson,  La. 
Thompson,  N  J. 
Thompson.  Tex. 
Toll 

ToUefson 
Trimble 
Tupper 
Tuten 
Udall 
trUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Vinson 
Wallhauser 
Watson 
Watts 
Weaver 
Weltner 
Whalley 
Whltener 
Wlckersham 
Widnall 
WlUls 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 
Everett 


Mathlas 
Meader 
Montoya 
Morse 
Morton 
NU 


O'Brien,  HI. 
Osmers 
Passman 
Relfel 

Roberts.  Ala. 
Rogers.  Colo. 


St.  Onge 
Sheppard 
Teague,  Calif. 
White 
Wright 


Baas 

Brown.  Ohio 
Bruce 
Chenoweth 
Davis.  Tenn. 


NOT  VOTXNO — 32 

Derwlnskl  HoUand 

Donohue  Horan 

Elliott  Jarman 

Flnnegan  Jones.  Ala. 


Hoffman 


King.  Calif. 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was 
rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Passman  for,  with  Mr.  King  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Hoffman  for.  with  Mr.  1/L<x9e  against. 

Mr.  Relfel  for,  with  Mr.  Teague  <rf  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Everett  for,  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Tennes- 
see against. 

Mr.  Derwlnskl  for,  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colo- 
rado against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Meader. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Bruc«. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Horan. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Osmers. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Brown  of  (Xilo. 

Mr.  Montoya  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Chenoweth. 

Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Flnnegan. 

Mr.  EUlott  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  GRAY  changed  his  vote  frcxn 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
vote  I  voted  "yea."  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Davis].  If  he  were  here,  he  would  vote 
"no."  I  withdraw  my  vote  of  "yea"  and 
vote  "present." 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mrs.  PRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  this  vote  I  demand  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  demands  the  yeas  and  nays. 
Members  In  favor  of  taking  this  vote  by 
the  yeas  and  nays  will  rise  and  remain 
standing  xmtll  counted.  [After  count- 
ing.] Fifty-seven  Members  have  arisen, 
not  a  sufficient  number. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  an  Identical  Senate  bill 
(S.  2455)  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612) ,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
blU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
3(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amended, 
which  authorizes  appropriations  to  carry  out 
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substituting   "lOeS"   and     •115.000.000  .   re 
spectlvely. 

The  Senate  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  tmrd  tLe.  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
JaSed.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bUl  (H.R.  9666)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr  SCHADEBERG  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rkord  and 
include  extraneous  matter  ....^^ 

The   SPEAKER.    Is    there    objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr   SCHADEBERG.    Mr.  Speaker.  It 
is  a  source  of  grave  disappointment  and 
concern  for  many  of  us  who  In  complete 
sincerity  voted  to  recommit  the  bill  to 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  ap- 
propriations to  last  year's  level,  were  no^ 
denied  the  opportunity  to  go  on  record  to 
favor  of  the  bUl.    I  voted  for  the  blU.  but 
since  it  was  a  voice  vote  my  "aye    vote 
will  not  show  on  the  record. 

I  have  voted  against  the  Peace  Corps 
for  the  past  3  years  because  I  have  felt 
we  should  keep  its  spending  withta 
bounds  unUl  it  could  justify  f  creased 
appropriations  by  its  record  of  accom- 
plishments. I  had  hoped  that  this  year 
I  might  add  my  vote  on  record  In  support 
of  the  Peace  Corps.  This  was  demed  me 
because  In  the  choice  between  the  pro- 
gram with  spending  at  last  year  s  level 
and  the  increased  spending  for  this  year. 
I  chose  to  cast  my  vote  for  economy. 

I  voted  to  support  the  Peace  Corps  pro- 
gram this  year  because  personal  inquiry 
of  many  in  the  field  suggest  that  this  pro- 
gram was  perhaps  the  most  effective  of 
any  program  in  the  foreign  aid  field. 
Prom  one  person  in  the  field.  I  received 
this  reply  to  the  question.  "Do  you  be- 
lieve the  Peace  Corps  should  be  ex- 
panded?" 

I  don't  think  I  would  like  to  Bee  the  pro- 
gram expanded  because  I  feel  the  efficiency 
will  be  decreased  with  the  ratio  of  expansion. 
While  numbers  of  positions  to  be  filled  are 
relatively  small,  ihey  can  be  filled  with  great- 
er care   and   therefore   the  countries  served 
will  be  better  saUsfied.    When  mass  quotas 
are    being    striven    for    you    will    find    more 
square  pegs  In  round  holes.    We.  for  Instance, 
are   an^«rlcultural   group.     The    Extension 
Service  here  was  expecting  experts  In  agri- 
culture and  home  economics.    Out  of  the  28 
volunteers  In  this  project  there  are  perhaps 
6  who  could  qualify  as  any  kind  of  agricul- 
ture expert,  or  home  economics  expert,  and 
of  these,  none  has  any  training  In  tropical 
agriculture  with  which  we  are  dealing  within 
about  50  percent  of  the  area. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  based  on  se- 
rious research  into  this  program,  seeking 
information  from  those  who  are  in  the 
know,  I  supported  the  program,  but  pre- 
ferred that  it  not  be  expanded  until  the 
maximum  use  could  be  made  of  those 
who  are  in  the  field.    For  the  record  I 
want  my  vote  to  show  that  I  favor  the 
program  but  prefer  economy  to  hasty  In- 
crease In  its  size  which  conceivably  could, 
be.  and  in  some  areas  is.  not  in  the  inter- 
est of  effectiveness.       — ^ 


THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
MUST  ACT  NOW 


Mr  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  faced  with  the  quesUon  of  wheth- 
er you  and  I  and  other  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  to  maintain 
this  Congress,  the  legislative  branch  of 
our  Government,  as  an  equal  and  coordi- 
nate branch  with  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  executive.    We  must  decide  this  issue 

now 

Mr   Speaker.  I  know  there  Is  no  one 
who  loves  the  House  of  Representatives 
more  than  yourself,  not  even  our  late 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  Sam  Raybum.    I 
truly  beUeve  that  on  consideration  we 
should  do  as  I  feel  sure  he  would  have 
done  and  call  on  this  Congress  now  to 
declare  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  this 
House  of  Representatives  under  the  Con- 
stitution does  have  "sole  and  exclusive 
right  to  judge  the  elections,  returns  and 
qualifications  of  its  Members" :  that  it  al- 
ways has  and  wUl  conUnue  to  jealously 

guard  that  right.  _4  w    •♦ 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  wish.  It 
might  be  said  that  "the  advice"  of  the 
Court  In  the  Georgia  and  Texas  cases 
was  sound  and  that  In  our  own  way  and 
in  our  own  good  time  you  expect  the 
Congress  wiU  follow  such  advice  and 
spell  out  exact  guidelines  that  we  may 
have  orderly  elections  and  stabUity  of 
government  in  the  future. 

On  the  19th  day  of  February,  following 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Geor- 
gia case.  I  introduced  House  Resolution 
628  now  before  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
and  House  Resolution  629.  now  before 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration, 
copies  of  which  I  include  in  the  Record. 
Each  of  these  resolutions  would  put  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  on  record  as 
insisting  on  its  "sole  right  to  judge  the 
elections,  returns  and  qualifications  ol 
its  Members."  as  provided  by  the  Con- 
stitution. ^     ^.  . 
Subsequent    to    the    introduction    of 
those  resolutions  there  have  been  per- 
sistent reports  that  the  Supreme  Court 
would  hold  upilnal  judgment  in  the  Tex- 
as case  and  that  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  the  House,  in  turn,  would  report 
out   a   biU   setting    up    by   statute    re- 
quirements for  substantially  equal  dis- 
tricts.    The  order  by  the  Court  In  the 
Texas  case  tends  to  confirm  that  report. 
I  quote  that  order : 

StIF«EMB    COUKT    OF    THE    UNrriD    STATES 

(Martin  et  al  v.  Bush  et  al..  aPP«alJ'°™  ^f* 
U  S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Texas— No.  67&-Declded,  March  2. 
1964) 


of  the  forthoomlng  election  and  "the  0P«™- 
Uon   of    the   election    machinery   of   Texas 
noted  by  the  district  court  In  Its  opinion. 
The  stay  heretofore  granted  by  Mr.  Justice 
Black  is  continued  In  effect  pending  timely 
application  for  the  foregoing  relief  and  final 
disposition    thereof    by    the    dlstrtct    court. 
mT  Justice   Clark   joins    this   disposition, 
but  upon  the  grounds  stated  In  his  separate 
opinion   in  Wesberry  v.  Sanders    376  U^S^. 
Mr    Justice  Harlan  and  Mr.  JusUce  Stew- 
art would  reverse  the  Judgment  ^^owt^ 
the  reasons  stated  In  their  dUsenUng  opin- 
ions in  Wesberry  v.  SaruUrs.  376  U.S.—. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  simple  language,  the 
Court  said  in  that  case: 

If  you  will  acknowledge  our  supremacy 
bv  coming  into  our  web  and  filing  a  request 
Sr^Xble  relief,  we  will  permit  one 
more^to    Ui»-unconstltuUonal    election    In 

Tezaa. 

Since  I  last  addressed  myself  to  thl^ 
subject  I  have  had  some  further  check 
made  of  the  records. 

congress  has  always  jealously  guarded 
the  right  guaranteed  by  the  Consti  u- 
tion.  article  I.  section  5.  clause  I.  which 
provides: 

Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  elections, 
returns,  and  qualifications  of  Ita  own  Mem- 
bers. 


Per  curiam.  .  ^^ 

The  motion  to  affirm  Is  granted  and  the 
ludument  Is  affirmed  on  the  authority  of 
wtf^r^yy  Sanders.  376  U.S.  1,  without  pre  - 
Se  Jthe  right  of  the  aPf^f^^^^PP^ 
bv  Aorll  1  1964.  to  the  district  court  for 
JurtiSr  equitable  relief  In  light  of  the  pres- 
ent circumstances  Including  the  Imminence 


Each  House  has  dealt  with  Its  own 
contested  election  cases  since  the  First 
Congress.      From    1789    down    through 
1951     some   541    election   contests  were 
decided  by  the  House,  an  avei^e  of  aJ- 
most    7    cases    per    Congress— History 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  House 
Document  No.   246,   87th  Congress    1st 
S^fon    page  28.    From   1789  to  about 
1960,  approximately  150  contested  elec- 
tion cases  have  been  considered  by  the 
Senate— Senate  Election,  Expulsion  and 
censure  Cases.  1789  to  1960,  Senate  IX^u- 
ment  No.  71.  87th  Congress.  2d  session. 

^To^ne  could  describe  what  is  in- 
volved here  better  than  Mr.  Joseph  Story, 
who  said : 

such  authority  is  lodged  e«l"fl^»y  ^^  *J' 
legislative  body  because.  '^  ^°^«^'^,  ^f^ 
ot^r  than  the  legislative  body  ^^^'JJ* 
independence.  Its  purity  and  «'« ^/^  "^J; 
encelmd  act-on  may  be  destroyed  or  put  into 
imminent  aanger.  (Conunentarles  on  the 
constitution  of  the  United  ^^^^1°^^^ 
Story,  fifth  ed.,  1891.  vol.  1,  pp.  604-605.) 

The  propriety  of  each  House  being  the 
judge  of  these  matters  Is  very  obvious.  No 
^power  external  to  the  House  couW  decide 
Uiem  without  an  Intrusion  upon  the  ques 

tlon  of  Its  organization  7*»»<=^^  J^^'^^^St 
fatal  to  lU  freedom  and  '"dependence.  The 
right  of  the  House,  as  a  body,  to  determ^ 
upon  the  rights  of  each  Member  to  a  pla^ 
STthat  body  is  so  obvious  that  It  ne^s  no 
comment.  (The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  J.  R.  Tucker,  1899,  vol.  I,  p.  427.) 
(See  also,  "The  Powers  of  Government  A 
Commentary  on  the  Constltut  on  of  the 
United  States,"  Bernard  Schwartz,  1963.  P*- 
I.  p.  loa.) 

CHA08    AHEAI>— UNLESS    WE    ACT 

Mr  Speaker,  though  the  Court  ap- 
parently graciously  allowed  the  Stat« 
of  Texas  to  go  along  with  what  to  it  is  an 
unconstitutional  law,  one  more  time,  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
Texas  case.  If  exception  Is  not  taken  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  could  weu 
result  in  the  defeat  in  a  State  at  large 


race  at  any  other  time  In  that  State  of 
many  of  the  ablest  and  finest  Members 
of  Congress. 

The  same  applies  to  Maryland  and 
even  In  Georgia,  for  the  Court  could  just 
as  well  set  aside  the  new  redistrictlng  act 
as  the  old  one. 

Next  week  it  may  be  your  State.  If 
left  alone  the  Supreme  Court  could  pick 
State  delegations  off  one  at  a  time,  ad 
Infinitum.  We  must  speak  now  and 
pass  such  resolutions  as  House  Resolu- 
tion 628  and  House  Resolution  629. 
Only  in  this  way  can  we  give  any  sta- 
bility to  this  body  and  prevent  the  Con- 
gress from  being  a  mere  appendage  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  with  power  only  to 
appropriate  funds.  Even  that  right 
could  just  as  well  be  taken  over  by  this 
Supreme  Court,  if  left  to  the  will  and 
inclination  of  those  in  control  of  the 
Court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  significant  in  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  of  Justice  Black  in  the 
Georgia  case  is  the  following : 

The  appellant  brought  this  action  •  •  • 
asking  that  the  Georgia  statute  be  declared 
Invalid  and  that  the  appelleee.  the  Governor 
and  secretary  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  be  en- 
joined from  conducting   elections  under  it. 

And  In  the  concluding  paragraph,  as 
follows: 

While  it  may  not  be  pooslble  to  draw  con- 
gressional districts  with  mathematical  pre- 
cision, that  Is  no  excuse  for  Ignoring  our 
Constitution's  plain  objective  of  making 
equal  representation  for  equal  numbers  of 
people  the  fundamental  goal  for  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  that  opinion  contain- 
ing the  first  paragraph  with  its  reason- 
ing is  to  stand,  the  next  thing  we  know 
the  Supreme  Court  might  well  claim  the 
right  to  order  by  mandatory  injunction 
that  the  Director  of  the  Mint  issue 
money  and  make  appropriations,  not- 
withstanding the  clear  provision  of  the 
Constitution  reserving  the  right  to  the 
Congress : 

To  coin  money  and  regulate  the  value 
thereof  •  •  •  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  •  •  • 
pay  debts  •   •   •  and  borrow  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  last  paragraph  Is 
permitted  to  stand,  there  can  never  be  a 
Congress  with  any  degree  of  stability,  for 
at  any  time  the  Supreme  Court  can  de- 
clare the  law  of  any  State  providing  for 
the  election  of  Members  of  Congress  by 
districts  unconstitutional. 

I  do  not  say  the  Congress  should  not 
pass  legislation  providing  for  contiguous 
and  nearly  equal  districts.  If  the  Con- 
gress does  that,  and  in  fact  the  Congress 
provided  such  requirement  until  1929, 
such  actions  would  be  within  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  and  there  will 
be  some  stability  from  census  to  census. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  is  permitted  to 
get  by  with  this  claim  for  power,  there 
will  be  no  limit  as  to  what  they  can  de- 
mand the  next  time  and  there  can  be 
no  stability,  for  there  could  well  be  a  new 
decision  each  2  years.  Never  before  has 
a  Supreme  Court  made  such  a  claim :  but 
never  before  has  a  Congress  recognized 
any  such  right  in  the  Court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  rise  to  the  stature 
of  those  who  preceded  us  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


Let  us  live  up  to  those  great  Ameri- 
cans who  created  this  Nation  and  keep 
inviolate  the  three  separate  «md  equal, 
coordinate  branches  of  Government,  the 
legislative,  judicial,  and  executive. 

I  am  sure  the  House,  when  faced  with 
the  question  of  seating  Members,  will 
exercise  its  right.  I  believe  the  Supreme 
Court  knows  that.  We  need  to  act  now, 
however,  to  clear  the  air  and  to  push 
back  further  claims  of  power  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  texts  of  the  resolutions  follow: 
H.  Res.  628 

Resolved,  ThAt  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
amended  by  Inserting  after  rule  VHI  a  new 
rule,  as  follows : 

"Rule  Villa.  In  the  exercise  of  Its  power 
specifically  granted  by  section  6  of  article 
I  of  the  Constitution  tx>  be  the  Judge  of 
the  elections,  returns  and  qualifications  oif 
Its  own  Members'  the  Hoxise  shall  seat  as 
Representatives  those  persons,  otherwise 
qualified,  determined  by  the  House  to  be 
dtily  elected  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
their  respective  States  notwithstanding  the 
determination  of  any  ooxxrt,  as  to  the  validity 
of  any  such  law." 

H.  Res.  629 

Whereas,  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  House  of  Representatives 
Is  the  sole  Judge  of  qualifications  of  Its  o'wn 
Members;  and 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  In  the  case  of  Wesberry  against  San- 
ders, numbered  22,  Octobn-  term,  1963,  In 
the  decision  rendered  on  the  17th  day  of 
February  1964,  has  attempted  to  visurp  this 
power  granted  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  specifically  to  the  House  of 
Representatives:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives does  here  and  now  declare  Its  Intention 
to  seat  as  Representatives  In  Congress  other- 
wise qualified  Members-elect  whom  the 
House  of  Representatives  may  determine  to 
have  been  duly  elected  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  their  respective  States. 


MEDAL  OP  HONOR  FOR  JOHN  F. 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  authorizing  the 
President  to  award  posthiunously  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  our 
late  and  beloved  President,  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy.  In  support  of  this  leg- 
islation, I  have  also  filed  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  several  resolu- 
tions urging  such  action.  These  resolu- 
tions have  been  adopted  by  various 
organizations  and  local  government  ju- 
risdictions in  my  congressional  district 
and  its  immediate  area. 

Spearheading  this  drive  in  the  25th 
District  are  members  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  Prank  C.  Marpe 
Chapter  44  of  West  Covina.  I  think  it 
pertinent  to  point  out  that  their  ad- 
miration for  and  allegiance  to  John  Ken- 
nedy was  not  sparked  for  the  first  time 
on  that  dark  day  last  November,  and 


their  action  should  not  be  construed  as 
simply  a  reaction  to  grief. 

True,  when  the  assassin's  bullet 
crashed  into  the  President  it  lodged  for- 
ever in  the  hearts  of  chapter  44's  mem- 
bers. But  this  was  true  of  countless 
Americans  who  loved  John  Kennedy  not 
only  for  the  great  man  he  wsis.  but  be- 
cause he  was  also  America  as  embodied 
in  our  Nation's  highest  ofiBce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  22,  1963,  9 
months  to  the  day  before  that  fateful 
Friday  In  Dallas,  the  Frank  C.  Marpe 
chapter  awarded  to  President  Kermedy 
its  certificate  of  honor  for  his  distin- 
guished service  in  behalf  of  disabled  vet- 
erans. The  plaque  which  was  presented 
to  him  bore  his  image  and  carried  his 
immortal  words:  "Ask  not  what  your 
country  can  do  for  you ;  ask  what  you  can 
do  for  your  country." 

Because  of  pressing  Presidential  duties, 
John  Kennedy  was  unable  to  receive  this 
award  in  person  and  he  sent  the  follow- 
ing letter  of  regrets  to  Mr.  Gale  T.  Corn- 
well  of  Covina,  the  chapter  commander: 

Deak  Combcaxdeb  Cosnwell:  Through  the 
kindness  of  Congressman  Cameson,  I  have 
received  the  certificate  of  honor  that  has 
been  awarded  me  by  the  Frank  C.  Marpe 
Chapter  44  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. I  am  particularly  pleased  and  compli- 
mented by  this  honor  and  hope  you  wlU 
convey  my  thanks  to  all  who  participated  In 
this  thoughtful  gesture. 

On  the  occasion  of  your  annual  Installa- 
tion meeting.  I  want  also  to  extend  greetings 
and  best  wishes  to  all  of  you. 

John  F.  Kxnkkdt. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  chapter  44  Is 
tigain  seeking  an  award  for  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy.  Along  with  millions  of 
other  Americans,  its  members  believe 
that  our  fallen  leader  Is  unquestionably 
deserving  of  our  Nation's  highest  mili- 
tary tribute,  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor. 

The  chapter's  reasons  for  so  believing 
are  set  forth  in  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  served 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  of 
America  with  exceptional  honor,  distinc- 
tion, and  heroism  beyond  the  call  of  duty; 
and 

Whereas  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  con- 
tinued to  serve  bis  country  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  UB.  Sen- 
ate;   and 

Whereas  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  became 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Conunander  In  Chief  of  the  Nation's 
Armed  Forces  in  1960;  and 

Whereas  In  November  1963.  President  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  died  In  the  service  of 
our  country;   and 

Whereas  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  personi- 
fies all  the  qualities  called  for  in  the  award- 
ing of  this  Nation's  highest  mUltary  honor: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It  declared,  that  I,  Ron- 
ald B.  Cameron,  Congressman  from  the  25th 
Congressional  District,  State  of  California, 
Join  the  members  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  Frank  C.  Marpe  Chapter  44  of  West 
Covina,  Calif..  In  urging  Congress  to  consider 
posthumoiisly  awarding  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  to  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
who  gave  his  full  measure  of  devotion  to 
his  country  In  the  battle  for  the  freedom  of 
all  men. 

Identical  resolutions  have  been 
adopted  by  the  county  of  Los  Angeles 
and  the  cities  of  Azusa,  Baldwin  Park, 
Covina,  El  Monte,  Glendora,  Industry, 
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Irwlndale.  Los  Angeles.  San  Dimas.  Wal- 
nut. West  Covina.  and  WhitUer. 

Resolutions  have  been  adopted  by  Car- 
penters Local  Union  1507  of  El  Monte 
and  the  Los  Angeles  County  District 
Council  of  Carpenters.  Local  1507  has 
also  urged  adoption  by  the  California 
State  Council  of  Carpenters  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Council. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Beirne,  international  presi- 
dent of  the  Communications  Workers  of 
America,  has  given  his  personal  endorse- 
ment to  the  resolution  and  has  advised 
that  copies  of  it  will  be  forwarded 
throughout  the  United  States  and  to  all 
districts  and  locals  of  the  CWA.  along 
with  the  suggestion  that  it  be  considered 
for  adoption. 

Members  and  delegates,  representing 
all  13  posts  of  the  Canadian  Legion  in 
southern  California  and  Nevada,  unanl- 
moixsly  passed  a  resolution  tendering 
their  support  to  the  DAV  resolution  be- 
cause they  feel  that  John  F.  Kennedy 
displayed  the  highest  Ideals  of  love  and 
devotion  a  man  can  feel  for  his  country. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  State  executive  com- 
mittee, department  of  California,  a  spe- 
cial resolution  was  adopted  asking  all 
disabled  American  veterans  to  Join 
Prank  C.  Marpe  Chapter  44  in  urging 
Congress  to  consider  awarding  posthu- 
mously the  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Kennedy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  Introducing  my  bill 
authorizing  the  President  to  award  post- 
humously the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  to  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  I 
think  It  fitting  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  portions  of  an  eulogy  which 
was  delivered  on  November  25.  by  Dr. 
Grayson  Kirk,  president  of  Columbia 
University : 

We  honor  the  memory  of  John  Kennedy 
because  he  was  a  man  of  courage  He  knew 
IXMtlncUvely  the  Importance  of  this  quality 
among  leaders.  He  wrote  discerningly  about 
It,  In  order  that  we  might  all  be  more  aware 
of  our  national  need  for  men  who  poesessed 
It.  In  his  youth  he  demonstrated  that.  In 
his  own  character.  It  was  stronger  than  even 
the  primal  Instinct  for  self-preservation.  In 
his  maturity  he  did  not  flinch  from  decisions 
that  he  knew  would  evoke  hostility  and  abuse 
from  men  whose  vision  of  the  Nation's  wel- 
fare was  narrow,  selfish,  and  distorted.  First 
among  all  leaders  he  faced  the  terrible  risk 
of  nuclear  war  In  order  to  protect  the  basic 
national  Interests  of  the  people  whom  he  had 
sworn  to  protect  and  defend. 

But  his  was  not  the  blind  courage  In  face 
of  danger  which,  happily,  comes  to  many 
men  In  time  of  crisis.  His  was  the  courage 
derived  frocn  the  Intelligent  evaluation  of 
all  facets  of  a  complex  euid  perilous  situation 
and  fortified  by  the  strength  of  basic  con- 
victions. His  was  the  courage  of  intelllgenoe. 
the  courage  that  goes  beyond  that  of  many 
Intelligent  men  who,  faced  with  a  grave  and 
unpleasant  problem,  lapse  Into  the  agony  of 
indecision  and  the  error  of  Impulsive  Judg- 
ment. 

Though  as  a  young  man  he  offered  his 
life  for  his  country,  his  final  gift  of  this, 
the  moeC  precious  of  man's  poesesslons.  was 
more  than  a  supreme  sacrifice  Just  In  defense 
of  his  country  He  wanted  his  country  to  be- 
come a  land  In  which  our  democratic  Ideals 
would  be  more  fully  realized,  a  land  In  which 
we  and  our  children  could  take  ever  greater 
pride,  a  land  In  which  the  old  dreams  of 
mankind  might  at  last  be  realized  And  he 
gave  up  his  life  because  despicable  and  selfish 


men.  hating  this  prospect,  so  filled  the  atmos- 
phere with  their  venom  that  one  mefin  crea- 
ture became  their  tool  and  their  agent.  Now 
that  the  deed  Is  done,  and  our  President  Is 
gone,  their  protestations  of  Innocence  and 
even  of  grief  ring  hollowly  upon  our  ears. 
John  Kennedy  died  because  he  wanted  a  bet- 
ter America.  Consciously  he  fought  them, 
knowing  as  he  must  have,  what  the  risks 
were.  Bravely  he  died,  not  so  much  tar  the 
America  of  today  as  for  the  America  of  the 
future. 

John  Kennedy  had  more  than  courage  and 
Intelligence.  He  had  compassion.  Born  to 
wealth  and,  had  he  so  chosen,  a  life  of  ease 
and  Indolence,  he  elected  a  career  of  public 
service,  one  in  which  he  could  put  his  talents 
to  work  for  his  fellow  men.  Just  as  he  was 
proud  of  the  great  qualities  and  achieve- 
ments of  his  country,  he  was  deeply  troubled 
by  the  Inequities  and  inequalities  which  still 
persisted  in  a  society  ostensibly  dedicated  to 
their  elimination  He  was  troubled,  too,  by 
the  new  InJuBtlcee.  the  new  hazards  of  life 
that  grew  out  of  social  and  technological 
change. 

And  because  he  was  a  man  of  compassion, 
he  grieved  over  these  cancers  In  the  body 
politic.  And  because  he  was  a  man  of  ac- 
tion, he  strove  to  excise  them  and  to  heal 
their  wounds.  And  because  he  was  a  deter- 
mined nian.  not  content  to  allow  an  affluent 
society  to  be  so  afflicted,  he  died. 

Today  as  we  reflect,  with  gratitude  upon 
those  great  qualities,  this  constructively  di- 
rected energy,  this  vision  of  what  our  coun- 
try might  be  and  must  become,  we  must  ask 
ourselves  what  good,  what  possible  benefit, 
we  as  a  people  can  derive  from  this  man's 
life,  what  lessons  we  may  take  to  our  hearts 
from  this  crushing  tragedy.  Our  grief  must 
be  tempered  with  the  resolution  that  the 
sacrifice  was  not  vainly  made,  that  out  of 
our  national  sorrow  there  may  come  some 
good,  that  from  the  shrine  of  this  blood- 
stained soil  in  Arlington  there  may  come  a 
chastened  and  better  America.  In  no  other 
way  can  we  Justify  to  him  what  he  did  for 
lis. 


RURAL    RENEWAL    PROGRAM    PUZ- 
ZLES "DISTRESSED"  REGION 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  lor  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
past  week  there  has  occurred  a  rather 
startling  example  of  bureaucracy  at  its 
worst  in  our  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  has  increased  its  numbers  since 
1960  to  122.000 — 1  Federal  worker  for 
every  28  farms.  Further,  the  Ozarks  can 
no  longer  claim  discrimination,  for  bet- 
ter or  worse,  politically  or  in  "pilot  pro- 
grams." 

On  February  24,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture FYeeman  announced : 

The  inauguration  of  a  new  program  of 
loans  and  technical  assistance  to  help  local 
people  develop  the  resources  of  low-Income 
farming  areas. 

He  termed  the  program  "niral  re- 
newal," and  said  it  would  prove  to  be 
"the  best  single  program  technique  for 
getting  at  the  areas  of  severe  poverty  in 
rural  America."  The  five  pilot  areas 
selected  were  Little  River  County,  Ark.: 
Walton  and  Holmes  Counties,  Fla.;  Mon- 
roe and  Appanoose  Counties,  Iowa: 
Mineral  and  Hardy  Counties,  W.  Va.; 


and   Dallas   and   Hickory   Counties   in 
southwest  Missouri. 

Secretary  Freeman's  program  listed 
several  specific  needs  in  Missouri's  Dal- 
las and  Hickory  Counties.  The  reaction 
from  those  two  counties  was  something 
less  than  enthusiastic. 

Rather  than  enumerate  these  com- 
ments myself  I  am  placing  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  article  in  the 
Springfield,  Mo..  Leader  and  Press  of 
Tuesday.  February  25.  1964.  and  a  Sun- 
day. March  1.  1964.  farm  page  editorial 
on  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest 
that  all  the  employees  In  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  are  responsible  for  such 
bungling  ineptitude.  The  mistakes  that 
have  been  made  in  the  announcement  of 
this  program  are  very  clearly  mistakes 
which  have  been  made  at  the  policymak- 
ing level  within  the  Department.  Ap- 
parently, after  their  studies  were  com- 
pleted the  policymakers  were  not  curious 
enough  to  go  back  and  see  what  the  two 
counties  had  been  able  to  do  without 
waiting  for  new  Federal  programs. 

I  suggest  Mr.  Speaker  that  there  are 
too  many  chiefs  and  too  few  warriors  In 
Mr.  Freeman's  empire.  With  122,000 
employees  It  would  seem  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  would  have  had  suffi- 
cient staff  here  in  Washington  to  avoid 
such  p  comedy  of  errors,  on  what  was 
labeled  "the  best  single  program  tech- 
nique for  getting  at  the  areas  of  severe 
poverty  in  rural  America." 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  request  by  the  spokesman 
for  the  city  and  Hickory  County  seat  in 
Missouri.  Hermitage,  who  said: 

If  the  Government  would  quit  advertising 
the  idea  that  we're  so  distressed  here,  we 
wouldn't  be. 

The  newspaper  articles  follow: 

(From    Che    Springfield    (Mo.)     Leader    and 

Press.  Feb    25.  1964] 
CoMMUNrrixs  Pboposkd  roa  Peojicts  Alrkadt 

COMPLETZD — New      RUKAL      RXNXWAI,      Pio- 
GEAM    PUZZLKS   DlSHtESSED   REGION 

HzEMrrACE — A  good  many  residents  of  this 
Ponune  de  Terre  resort  area  were  still  a  bit 
puzzled  today  over  the  designation  of 
Hickory  and  Dallas  Counties  for  develop- 
ment under  a  new  Federal  "rural  renewal 
program" 

In  au  annoiincement  from  Washington 
laet  night.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrviUe 
Freeman  said  the  two  counties  are  to  re- 
ceive aid  under  "the  new  program  of  loans 
and  technical  assistance  to  help  local  people 
develop  the  resources  of  low  income  farm- 
ing areas" 

Freeman  said  plans  call  for  "water  systems 
at  Weaubleau,  Hermitage.  Owens.  Cross 
Timbers,  and  Preston." 

But  residents  pointed  out  today  that 
Hermitage  already  has  a  water  system,  and 
Weaubleau  voted  bonds  last  year  to  finance 
Its  part  of  a  water  and  sewer  system.  And 
Weaubleau  developments  are  contingent  on 
accelerated  public  works  funds  the  town 
hope*  to  obtain  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Joe  Adams,  rural  renewal  program  leader 
for  this  area,  said  today  that  pooslbilities  of 
a  water  system  in  the  Owens  community 
near  the  Pomme  de  Terre  Dam  have  been 
explored,  but  nothing  has  been  established 
in  regard  to  Federal  financing  of  a  system. 

He  said  there  has  been  some  taUk  of  a 
water  system  at  Cross  Timbers,  but  that  the 
community  "hasn't  gotten  around  to  de- 
veloping a  request  up  to  this  time." 
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Adams,  head  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration for  southwestern  Missouri,  has 
been  working  in  the  areas  mentioned  for 
Federal  aid.  and  said  some  other  communi- 
ties not  listed  in  the  release  from  Washing- 
ton are  In  need  of  assistance.  He  noted  that 
Wheatland  needs  a  new  sewer  system. 

In  the  Washington  announcement,  Secre- 
tary Freeman  noted  that  Dallas  and  Hickory 
Counties  are  areas  "of  extremely  small  sub- 
sistence farming  operated  usually  on  a  pert- 
time  basis."  He  noted  that  about  95  percent 
of  the  farms  are  "small  scale,  part  time,"  and 
that  about  "55  percent  of  the  families  have 
incomes  of  93.000  or  less  per  year." 

Freeman  said  the  six  areas  were  selected 
for  pilot  programs  because  they  "are  repre- 
sentative problem  farming  areas  in  various 
sections  of  the  country." 

Freeman's  plan  reportedly  calls  for  senior 
citizens  and  nursing  homes  for  Wheatland 
and  Urbana.  a  community  center  at  Urbana. 
a  briquet  and  charcoal  plant,  expansion  of 
two  existing  marinas  on  Pomme  de  Terre 
Lake,  and  the  development  of  a  trailer  park. 

However,  citizens  of  Urbana  already  have 
opened  a  community  center  in  an  old  school 
building,  and  a  new  flve-unit  senior  citizens 
housing  project  at  Wheatland  has  been  sub- 
mitted for  approval  by  an  Independent 
builder.  Garland  Deem,  of  Wheatland.  An- 
other developer  is  reportedly  Interested  in 
building  a  senior  citizens  project  in  Urbana. 

Adams  said  he  understood  that  the  ovimers 
of  the  marinas  are  considering  building  an- 
other big  marina  on  the  lake.  They  are  pri- 
vately owned. 

There  are  at  present  no  plans  for  Preston, 
Adams  said. 

Freeman  said  the  program  for  rural  renewal 
will  be  administered  largely  through  the 
Federal  public  agencies,  and  the  Federal  aid 
will  be  administered  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  a  pilot  basis. 

Congress  appropriated  $1.2  million  for  the 
pilot  program  in  the  1964  budget. 

Six  areas  in  the  United  States  have  been 
listed  as  coming  under  the  rural  renewal  pro- 
gram. They  are  the  two  Missouri  counties, 
one  county  In  southwest  Arkansas,  two  coun- 
ties each  in  Florida,  West  Virginia,  and  Iowa, 
and  an  area  in  New  Mexico. 

Freeman  noted  that  each  of  the  designated 
areas  has  about  100,000  people,  and  that  there 
is  very  little  off-farm  work  In  the  areas  to 
supplement  farm  income.  "This  is  a  chronic 
problem."  he  said. 

Technical  aid  Is  to  be  given  to  local  and 
private  leadership  in  "surveying  the  re- 
sources, drawing  up  overall  development  pro- 
grams" and  planning  the  projects,  he  noted. 

He  said  loans  to  public  agents  will  enable 
them  to  supplement  private  and  public 
sources  of  credit  needed  to  finance  the  proj- 
ecU  Funds  also  will  be  available  to  localities 
for  necesstu-y  technical  aid. 

A  spokesman  in  Hermitage  satd  today,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  heard  nothing  about  the 
program  until  yeste^-day,  and  that  it  appears 
that  those  to  be  benefited  will  be  the  ones 
who  put  in  the  facilities.  He  said  Hermitage 
has  not  asked  for  Federal  aid. 

"If  the  Government  would  quit  advertising 
the  idea  that  we're  so  distressed  here,  we 
wouldn't  be."  the  spokesman  concluded. 

(From    the    Springfield    (Mo.)    Leader    and 
Press.  Mar.  1.  1964] 
Goofs  Axe  To  Laugh  At — Nor  Cbt 
(By  Tom  A.  Bills) 
No  doubt   about    it.   somebody   goofed — 
somebody   or    several    bodies.      As    a    result. 
Secretary    of    Agriculture    Orvllle    Freeman 
looked  more  than  a  bit  silly,  and  Missouri 
Senators  Stuart  Symington  and  Edward  V. 
Long,    hardly    less    so    last    Monday    in    an- 
nouncing the  Federal  rural  renewal  program 
for  Hickory  and  Dallas  Counties. 

Paradoxically,  the  program  seems  promis- 
ing,  and   the   three   officials   were   close   to 
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right,  but  Just  far  enough  wrong  on  more 
than  enough  points  to  make  the  whole  an- 
nouncement sound  absurd. 

If  many  people  in  the  two  counties  were 
surprised  by  the  whole  thing,  they  had  a 
right  to  be;  the  announcement  was  badly 
timed  as  well  as  ill-advised.  Actually,  con- 
siderable work  already  has  been  done  on  this 
new  program  and  some  benefits  are  becom- 
ing evident,  even  though  many  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  area  didn't  make  the  connection 
t>€tween  what  was  promised  and  what  has 
been  and  is  being  done. 

The  rural  renewal  plan  was  conceived 
some  months  ago  In  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration was  designated  to  administer  it.  It 
was  planned  strictly  as  an  experimental  ven- 
ture, and  six  areas  In  the  Unrted  States  were 
chosen  for  pilot  projects,  with  an  appro- 
priation of  $1.2  million  for  the  trial. 

The  areas  chosen  were  rather  widely  dis- 
persed. Hickory  and  Dallas  Counties  being 
the  only  ones  in  Missouri. 

Of  the  $1.2  million  appropriation.  $950,000 
was  set  up  as  a  loan  fund.  $50,000  for  ad- 
ministration, and  $200,000  for  technical  as- 
sistance, which  Includes  such  matters  as 
surveys  of  i>osslble  developments,  need.  etc. 

The  amount  available  for  Missouri's  two 
counties  were  severely  handicapped  from  the 
start  because,  of  that  $950,000  loan  fund, 
none  Is  available  since  Congress  specified  It 
can  be  lent  only  to  public  agencies  with  tax- 
ing powers.  Missouri  probably  has  no  more 
than  one  such  agency,  its  State  park  board. 

When  the  program  was  established,  Joe 
Adams  of  Springfield,  one  of  the  old  veterans 
of  PHA,  was  chosen  for  the  Job.  and  trans- 
ferred out  of  the  Greene  County  FHA  office, 
where  he  had  been  supervisor  for  years. 
That  was  last  September,  and  Adams  felt  he 
had  made  some  genuine  progress  to  the  goal 
of  the  program. 

The  goal?  To  establish  a  local  setup  to 
eliminate  chronic  rural  underemployment  or 
unemployment  In  the  area  chosen,  in  order 
to  strengthen  family  farming  and  Increase 
farm  income.  It  was  also  to  stabilize  and 
improve,  conserve  and  develop  natural  re- 
sources of  the  area  as  much  as  possible. 

If  that  sounds  Idealistic  and  a  bit  absurd. 
it  really  isn't  In  its  application  potentials,  as 
some  results  already  achieved  and  some  con- 
templated would  tend  to  Indicate.  The 
trouble  is  the  distortion  In  the  Washington 
announcement.     For  Just  a  few  examples — 

The  Washington  claim — and  it  could  have 
been  an  error  in  transmission — Is  that  the 
areas  affected  have  approximately  100.000 
population  each.  On  the  face  of  It.  that 
would  deny  need,  for  adjacent  counties  with 
combined  population  of  100.000  normally 
have  a  degree  of  prosperity.  Imagine  how 
Dallas  and  Hickory  countlans.  together  niun- 
berlng  hardly  more  than  a  tenth  of  that, 
would  hoot  the  report. 

According  to  Washington,  the  new  plan 
was  to  construct  water  systems  in  Weau- 
bleau. Hermitage,  Owens,  Cross  Timbers,  and 
Preston.  With  a  million  of  that  $1.2  mlUion 
beyond  reach  for  the  purposes,  and  with  the 
remaining  $200,000  to  be  spent  on  not  the 
one.  but  in  six  such  projects — well,  what 
does  that  sound  like? 

Making  it  even  more  ridiculous,  Hermitage 
already  has  a  water  system;  Weaubleau  has 
already  voted  bonds  for  one;  Cross  Timbers 
has  talked  of  one,  has  even  run  a  survey  and 
had  an  engineering  report,  but  because  of 
Its  small  population,  talk  Is  probably  as  far 
as  Cross  Timbers  will  go,  at  least  for  some 
time.  As  for  Owens  and  Preston,  the  Wash- 
ington report  of  their  projected  water  sys- 
tems was  news  to  them — Incredible.  Impos- 
sible, therefore  rldiculovis  news. 

As  for  the  Washington  claim  of  a  chsj'coal 
briquet  plant,  that  sounded  more  possible 
and  more  hopeful,  and  the  rumor  has  been 
spreading  In  the  area,  which  has  enough 
wood  and  labor  to  supply  a  dozen  such  plants. 


But,  commented  Adams  thoughtfully,  "I 
have  tried  to  run  that  rumor  down.  I  haven't 
found  a  vestige  of  truth  In  It."  So  where 
did  Washington  get  it? 

Adams  was  on  a  spot,  yet  couldnt  even 
protest.  When  the  big  boss  over  aU  Federal 
agricultural  programs  says  something.  It's 
hardly  politic  for  a  relatively  small  Job  em- 
ployee a  thousand  miles  in  the  hinterland 
to  call  him  a  liar,  or  even  to  point  out 
errors. 

Pressed  for  a  statement,  Adams  couldnt 
deny  the  Inaccuracies  of  the  announcement, 
but  he  did  admit  cautiously  that  the  "tele- 
gram may  have  been  a  bit  Inaccurate,  but 
that's  because  they  lacked  details." 

Nevertheless,  he  also  offered  some  de- 
fenses: 

Weaubleau,  it's  true,  has  voted  bonds  for 
a  water  and  sewer  system,  but  that  system 
will  never  be  built  without  financial  assist- 
ance being  sought  from  Uncle  Sam.  And  that 
assistance  will  be  part  of  the  ridiculed  rural 
renewal  program's  plans. 

Wheatland  hooted  at  the  plan  for  a  five- 
unit  senlc^  citizens  housing,  said  It  already 
had  one  underway.  But  the  hooter.  Builder 
Garland  Deem.  Is  financing  that  through 
FHA  loans  under  its  new  senior  citizens 
housing  program,  which  Is  also  a  part  of  the 
overall  rural  renewal  plan. 

The  same  thing  Is  true  of  the  proposed 
housing  unit  for  senicM*  citizens  In  Urbana. 
Two  of  them  are  being  planned,  but  Adams 
opined  that  not  more  than  one  will  be  b\illt. 
and  that  one.  If  built,  will  probably  be  PHA- 
financed. 

Citizens  protesting  that  they'd  never  heard 
of  the  program  until  the  Washington  an- 
nouncement were  undoubtedly  telling  the 
truth,  yet  the  program  has  been  underway 
for  some  time  In  the  two  counties. 

Protests  also  were  heard  that  the  program 
would  benefit  only  the  ones  putting  In  the 
new  facilities,  and  that  the  Government 
shoiild  "quit  advertising  here."  Also  It  was 
claimed  the  idea  that  we're  distressed  that 
"no  one  had  asked  for  It  (the  program)." 

But  someone  did  ask  for  It — the  coiinty 
courts  of  both  Dallas  and  Hickory  Counties 
requested  the  program. 

If  it  works  as  Intended,  as  planned,  most 
citizens  win  benefit  In  one  way  or  another. 
As  for  the  need — well  here  are  a  few  statistics 
from  surveys  run  In  the  two  counties: 

Dallas  County: 

Population  down  from  11.523  In  1940  to 
9,334  In  1960.  Of  the  county's  1,516  farms, 
195  gross  less  than  $2,500  a  year,  331  gross 
less  than  $5,000  a  year,  and  223  gross  less 
than  $10,000  a  year,  leaving  only  61  with  a 
gross  Income  of  more  than  $10,000  out  of 
which  to  pay  all  operating  costs,  taxes,  and 
living  costs.  In  fact,  the  median  farm  In- 
come is  $1,361  annually;  median  family  farm 
Income,  $1,416  a  year. 

With  1,500  farms  operating  In  a  county 
of  9,300  population.  It's  obvious  that  agri- 
culture Is  the  backbone  of  the  economy;  and 
with  a  $1,416  median  farm  Income,  It's 
equally  obvious  that  prosperity  Is  not  wide- 
spread. 

Without  some  sort  of  help,  the  future  Isnt 
bright,  either.  There  are  331  boys  and  330 
girls  to  graduate  from  the  county's  high 
schools  In  the  next  3  years.  If  half  the  boys 
and  a  fifth  of  the  girls  seek  Jobs  In  the 
county,  that  will  add  75  newcomers  to  the 
labor  force  each  year — a  labor  force  already 
15  percent  unemployed  in  the  county. 
Nearly  a  fifth  of  the  county's  population  is 
more  than  65  years  old,  and  most  of  those 
are  either  on  social  security  or  old  age  as- 
sistance. 

Hickory  County: 

Of  the  county's  793  farms.  111  have  less 
than  $2,500  gross  Income;  218  more  range 
from  $2,500  to  $5,000,  and  109  more  have 
less  than  $10,000,  with  only  35,  or  about  4.4 
percent  of  the  total,  having  gross  Incomes 
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of  more  than  $10,000  The  medUn  farm  In- 
c^e  in  the  county  I.  •1320  the  average 
SI  363  Population  has  declined  from  8.50e 
in'  1940  to  4.516  In  1960.  or  15  percent^ 

As  of  the  moment,  boys  and  glrU  graduat- 
ing from  high  school  have  no  more  hope  of 
employment  In  Hickory  County  than  In 
Dallas  County  And  a  full  10  percent  of  the 
countys  population  Is  dependent  on  ^e 
form  of  public  assUtance— twice  the  SUte 

"sol^as  for  the  future,  the  construction  of 
the  big  Pomme  de  Terre  dam  and  Impound- 
ment promise,  a  great  deal  ^  the  way  o 
recreation— recreation  for  people  who  *"' 
come  and  spend  their  money.  That  s  a 
bright  star  of  hope  that  could  even  exceed 
present  dreams  In  the  area. 

But  there  Is  more  than  that— more  than 
lust  helping  the  people  putting  In  tho«!  rec- 
reational and  other  facilities  Mort  of  the 
farmland  In  both  counties  Is  productively 
poor,  but  certainly  not  beyond  reclamation. 
Agood  grass  and  legume  program.  buUt  on 
renewed  soil  fertility,  could  support  strong 
livestock  industries  in  both  counties— beef 
and  dairying.  ^.  ,        ,_ 

That  could  be  of  Incalculable  value  In 
economic— rehabilitation  sounds  stark  and 
rather  depressing,  but  It  U  the  word— 
rehabUltatlon  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
two  counties.  How  many  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  fertilizers  and  lime  will 
be  required  U  fantastic  to  consider,  but  bro- 
ken down,  farm  by  farm.  Is  not  Impossible— 
in  fact.  Is  Imperative. 

That  requires  far  more  credit  than  has 
been  available,  but  the  very  fact  that  Uncle 
8am  U  moving  In  to  help  U  a  hopeful  slgn^ 
PHA  Production  Credit  Association,  and 
other  farm  loan  agencies  will  follow— If  they 
are  wanted  Credit  will  also  be  available— 
Indeed,  already  Is— for  commercial  invest- 
ments to  promote  and  take  advantage  of 
leaders  In  both  counties  and  showing  keen 
interest  Adams  think*— and  thU  Is  one 
topic  on  which  he  can  Ulk  freely 

All  right,  so  somebody  goofed  Without 
defending  him— for  he  has  goofed  on  other 
things,  too— nevertheless  fair  reflection 
should  convince  Ctearkers  that  Secretary 
Freeman  probably  never  heard  of  Hickory 
and  Dallas  Counties  before,  knows  no  more 
about  them  than  Oaarkers  know  about  Po- 
dunk   Center.  Oa.   (or  Is  Podunk  Center  In 

Oregon?) 

It  was  not  an  Intentional  distortion.  Just  a 
damfool      boner— sure,      somebody      goofed 
Hickory    and    Dallas    countlans    have    every 
right  to  open  their  mouths  In  a  belly-busting 
guffaw.  • 

And  maybe  good  old  OBarks  pride  was 
ruffled  at  the  mention  of  economic  need.  It 
may  be  even  further  ruffled  by  what  has  been 
publUhed  here. 

But  closing  eyes  to  poverty  and  hoping  it 
will  go  away  never  works.  And  opening  the 
family  economic  closet  of  Dallas  and  Hickory 
Counties  was  not  an  attempt  by  this  news- 
paper to  exhibit  their  bugaboo  skeletons  or 
to  ridicule  their  people  Our  sole  purpose  Is 
to  open  eyes  to  reality,  ears  to  that  knocking 
at  the  door. 


spcct  were  given  to  the  three  separate 
branches  of  our  Oovemment. 

Since  coining  to  the  Congress  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  observe  all  three 
branches  more  InUmately  than  is  the 
privilege  of  all  but  a  handful  of  Amer- 
ican citizens,  those  who  have  served  on 
the  highest  level  of  our  Federal  Oovem- 

None  of  our  branches  is  perfect.  I  re- 
gret to  say.  being  composed  of  imperfect 
humans.  At  times  I  have  cause  to  la- 
ment the  excesses  of  the  executive,  the 
tortured  constructions  of  the  ConsUtu- 
Uon  reached  by  the  High  Court  and. 
unhappily,  the  occasional  floundering 
of  the  legislature. 

But  each  of  these  separate  branches 
can  rise  to  great  heights,  and  it  is  then 
that  the  genius  of  America  stands  out  in 
undiminished  glory. 

One  such  moment  of  greatness  in  our 
naUonal  Ufe  came  on  an  occasion  25 
years  ago  today  when  all  three  branches 
of  our  world-renowned  form  of  govern- 
ment came  together  in  this  Chamber  to 
commemorate  the  sesquicentennlal  of  the 
opening  session  of  the  First  Congress. 

I  was  present  on  that  day.  March  4. 
1939  and  along  with  the  combined  com- 
pany present.  President  Roosevelt  and 
his  Cabinet.  Vice  President  Garner  and 
the  senate,  and  the  Supreme  Court,  led 
by  Its  famed  chief.  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
we  heard  the  latter  make  one  of  the 
greatest  speeches  in  the  history  of  this 
noble  NaUon. 

I  cannot  hope  to  improve  upon  it  by 
embellishment  here;  so  I  wiU  merely  In- 
sert Chief  Justice  Hughes'  magnificent 
speech  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  for  all 
the  present  generation  Americans  to  see 
what  a  thousand  percent  patrioUc  speech 
looks  like : 


Aooasia    BT    CHiKF   JusTTCE    Chaelis    Evans 

HuGua.  or  th»  Unttxd  8tatm 
(Delivered  at  the  160th  anniversary  meeting 

of  the   ist  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

March  4.  1939) 


ADDRESS  BY  CHIEF  JUSTICE 
CHARLES  EVANS  HUGHES 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
brought  up  to  respect  and  revere  the 
American  system  of  government.  To  me 
that  meant  that  equal  parts  of  my  re- 


Mr  President.  Mr  Vice  President.  Mr 
Speaker,  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  thank 
Senator  Barkley  from  the  depths  of  my  heart 
for  hU  very  generous  words. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  *nd  Hou-e  of 
Representatives,  the  most  significant  fact 
in  connection  with  this  anniversary  U  that 
iSter  150  years,  notwithstanding  expansion 
of  territory,  enormous  Increase  in  popula- 
tion and  profound  economic  changes,  dwplte 
direct  attack  and  subversive  Influences,  there 
la  every  Indication  that  the  vastly  prepond- 
erant sentiment  of  the  American  people  Is 
that  our  form  of  governmant  shaU  be  pre- 

"*  We  come  from  our  dUtlnct  departments  of 
governmental  activity  to  testify  to  our  unity 
of  aim  in  maintaining  that  form  of  govern- 
ment in  accordance  with  our  common  pledge. 
We  are  here  not  as  masters  but  as  servants, 
not    to    glory    in    power    but    to    attest    our 
loyalty    to    the    commands    and    restrictions 
laid  down  by  our  sovereign,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  whose  name  and  by  whoee 
will   we  exercise  our  brief  authority.     If  as 
such   representaUves  we  have,  as  Benjamin 
Pranklln  said,  "no  more  durable  preeminence 
than  the  different  grains  In  an  »»ourglMsi. 
we  serve  our  hour  by  unremltUng  devotion 
to  the  principles  which  have  given  our  Gov- 
ernment   both    stability    and    capacity    for 
orderly  progress  In  a  world  of  turmoU  and 
revolutionary    upheavals       Gratifying    as    is 
the  record  of  achievement.  It  would  be  ex- 


treme fdly  to  engage  In  mere  laudaUon  or 
to  surrender  to  the  enticing  delusions  of  a 
thoughtless  optimism.    Forms  of  government, 
however  well  contrived,  cannot  assure  their 
own  permanence.     If  we  owe  to  the  wisdom 
and  restraint  of  the  fathers  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment which  has  thus  far  stood  the  test, 
we  all  recognlie  that  It  Is  only  by  wisdom 
and  resualnt  In  our  own  day  that  we  can 
make   that  system   last.     U   today   we   find 
ground  for  confidence  that  our  InsUtuUons 
which  have  made  for  liberty  and  strength 
wUl    be   maintained.   It  will   not  be  due    to 
abundance  of  physical  resources  or  to  pro- 
ductive capacity,  but  because   these   are  at 
the  command  of  a  people  who  stlU  cherish 
the    principles    which    underlie    our    system 
and  because  of  the  general  appreclaUon  of 
what    U   essentially   sound    In   our   govern- 
mental structure. 

With  respect  to  the  infiuences  which  shape 
public    opinion,    we    live    In    a    new    world 
Never  have  these  Infiuences  operated  more 
directly  or  with  such  variety  of  facile  Instru- 
ments,   or    with    such    overwhelming    force 
We  have  mass  producUon  In  opinion  as  well 
as  in  goods      The  grasp  of  tradition  and  of 
sectional  prejudgment  Is  loosened.  Postulates 
of  the  past  must  show  cause.     Our  Institu- 
tions will  not  be  preserved  by  veneration  of 
what  U  old.  If  that  Is  simply  expressed  In  the 
formal    ritual    of    a   shrine      The    American 
people  are  eager  and  responsive.     They  lUten 
attentively   to  a   vast  multitude  of   appeals 
and.  with   this  receptivity.  It  U  only  upon 
their  sound  Judgment  that  we  can  base  our 
hope  for  a  wise  conservatism  with  continued 
progress  and  appropriate  adaptation  to  new 
needs. 

We  shall  do  well  on  thU  anniversary  if  the 
thought  of  the  people  U  directed  to  the 
essentials  of  our  democracy.  Here  In  this 
body  we  find  the  living  exponents  of  the 
principle  of  representative  government— not 
goremment  by  direct  mass  action  but  by  rep- 
resentation which  means  leadership  as  well 
as  responsiveness  and  accounUblllty. 

Here  the  ground  swells  of  autocracy,  de- 
structive   of    parliamentary     Independence, 
have  not  yet  upset  or   even   dUturbed   the 
authority  and  responsibility  of  the  essential 
legUlatlve  branch  of  democraUc  institutions 
We  have   a  national  Government  equipped 
vflth  vast  powers  which  have  proved  to  be 
adequate  to  the  development  of  a  great  na- 
tion   and  at  the  same  time  maintaining  the 
balance   between  centralized   authority   and 
local   autonomy      It  has   been  said   that  to 
preserve   that  balance.   If   we  did   not  have 
States  we  should  have  to  create  them.     In 
our  48  Statee  we  have  the  separate  sources  or 
power  necessary  to  protect  local  interestsand 
thus  also  to  preserve  the  central  authority, 
In  the  vast  variety  of  our  concerns,  from 
breaking  down  under  lU  own  weight.     Our 
States    each   with   her   historic   background 
and  supported  by  the  loyal  sentiment  of  her 
citizens,  afford  opportunity  for  the  essential 
activity  of  political  units,  the  advantages  oi 
which   no  artificial    territorial   arrangement 
could  secure.     If   our  checks   and   ^^l^JJf" 
sometimes  prevent  the  speedy  action  which 
U  thought  desirable,  they  also  assure  in  the 
long  run  a  more  deliberate  Judgment.     Ana 
what  the  people  really  want,  they  generally 
get      With    the    ultimate    power    of    change 
through  amendment  in  their  hands  they  are 
always  able  to  obtain  whatever  a  preponder- 
ance and  abiding  sentiment  demands. 

We  not  only  praise  Individual  liberty  but 
our  constitutional  system  has  had  the  unique 
dUUnctlon  of  Insuring  It.  Our  guarantees  oi 
fair  trials,  of  due  process  In  the  protection 
of  life,  liberty,  and  property— which  stands 
between  the  citizen  and  arbitrary  power— 
of  religious  freedom,  of  free  speech,  free  presB 
and  free  assembly,  are  the  safeguards  which 
have  been  erected  against  the  abuses  threat- 
ened by  gusts  of  passion  and  prejudice  ♦hlch 
In  misguided  zeal  would  destroy  the  basic  In- 
terests of  democracy.     We  protect  the  fim- 
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damental  right  of  minorities,  in  order  to  save 
democratic  government  from  destroying  It- 
self by  the  excesses  of  Its  own  power.  The 
firmest  ground  for  confidence  In  the  future 
Is  that  more  than  ever  we  realize  that,  while 
democracy  must  have  Its  organization  and 
controls,  ito  vital  breath  Is  individual  liberty. 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  tribunal  which  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  maintaining,  through  the  decision  of 
controversies,  these  constitutional  guaran- 
tees. We  are  a  separate  but  not  an  Independ- 
ent arm  of  Government.  You,  not  we,  have 
the  purse  and  the  sword.  You,  not  we,  deter- 
mine the  establishment  and  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  lower  Federal  covirts  and  the  bounds 
of  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Congress  first  assembled  on 
March  4,  1789,  and  on  September  24,  1789,  as 
Its  20th  enactment,  passed  the  Judiciary 
Act— to  establish  the  Judicial  courts  of  the 
United  States — a  statute  which  Is  a  monu- 
ment of  wisdom,  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
acts  In  the  long  history  of  notable  congres- 
sional legislation.  It  may  be  said  to  take 
rank  In  our  annals  as  next  In  Importance  to 
the  Constitution  Itself. 

In  thus  providing  the  Judicial  establish- 
ment, and  In  equipping  and  sustaining  It, 
you  have  made  possible  the  effective  func- 
tioning of  the  department  of  Government 
which  Is  designed  to  safeguard  with  Judicial 
Impartiality  and  Independence  the  Interests 
of  liberty.  But  In  the  great  enterprise  of 
making  democracy  workable  we  are  all  part- 
ners. One  member  of  our  body  politic  cannot 
say  to  another:  "I  have  no  need  of  thee."  We 
work  In  successful  cooperation  by  being  true. 
each  department  to  Its  own  functions,  and  all 
to  the  spirit  which  pervades  our  Institutions, 
exalting  the  processes  of  reason,  seeking 
through  the  very  limitations  of  power  the 
promotion  of  the  wise  use  of  power,  and  find- 
ing the  ultimate  security  of  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  the  promise  of 
continued  stability  and  a  rational  progress  in 
the  good  sense  of  the  American  people. 


THE  MASS  TRANSIT  BILL 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  January  of  this  year  I 
pointed  out  that  the  administration  and 
the  leadership  of  the  House  were  mis- 
takenly blaming  the  Republican  minor- 
ity for  unnecessarily  obstructing  the  ad- 
ministration's legislative  program.  This 
to  me  was  interesting,  in  view  of  the 
lO-to-5  command  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee held  by  the  majority  and  the  256  to 
177  majority  held  by  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  House. 

Last  night,  however,  I  was  amused  to 
hear  on  Joe  McCaffrey's  "Today  in  Con- 
gress" that  in  his  press  briefing  yester- 
day the  Speaker  had  admitted  that  the 
House  leadership  was  holding  one  of  the 
key  administration  bills  in  the  Rules 
Committee  because  they  lacked  suflBcient 
Republican  votes  to  pass  the  bill. 

Despite  the  interesting  illogic  that  al- 
most 60  percent  of  the  House  needs  the 
help  of  another  10  percent  in  order  to 
get  51  percent  of  the  votes,  I  am  proud, 
as  a  Republican,  that  the  Speaker  is 
willing  to  recognize  the  facts  of  life  in 
this  instance. 

Of  course,  it  is  an  interesting  com- 
mentary   that    despite    the    President's 


plea  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
this  year  that  the — 

Congress  discharge  the  public  business 
with  clarity  and  dispatch — voting  each  Im- 
portant proposal  up  or  voting  it  down  but  at 
least  bringing  It  to  a  fair  and  final  vote. 

The  House  leadership  refuses  to  fol- 
low the  President's  plea  and  has  de- 
termined to  govern  by  secret  poll  of  the 
full  membership. 

Speaking  as  one  Republican,  I  had,  of 
course,  hoped  that  the  mass  transit  bill 
would  see  the  light  of  day  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  so  that  the  philosophy  which 
it  contains  could  be  openly  illumined  for 
all  America  to  see.  But  if  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  this  proposition  for  even  great- 
er centralism  resoundingly  defeated  on 
the  floor  is  to  be  denied.  I  feel  great 
pride,  as  a  Republican,  that  the  Speaker 
gives  us  the  credit  for  its  defeat. 

A  careful  study  of  this  legislation  will 
clearly  reveal  the  true  philosophy  of  this 
administration.  This  is  not  a  transit 
bill  alone.  This  is  the  keystone  in  the 
arch  of  Federal  domination  of  every 
urban  area  in  these  United  States. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  the 
major  part  of  the  minority  report  was 
entitled,  "The  Federal  Mayor  of  Main 
Street."  Were  this  bill  to  be  enacted, 
there  would  be  neither  a  city  council  nor 
a  county  executive  who  could  resist  the 
mailed  fist  blandishments  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administration. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  major 
transportation  problem  does  exist  in 
some  areas  of  this  coimtry,  but  each 
problem  is  unique  unto  itself  and  calls 
for  a  different  solution  in  almost  every 
case.  Moreover,  rather  than  opening 
the  gateway  to  a  program  that  could 
easily  cost  $10  billion  to  $20  billion  in 
Federal  funds,  most — if  not  all — could 
be  handled  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  though  I  find 
your  mathematics  diflBcult  to  follow,  and 
though  I  find  it  surprising  to  find  you 
so  unresponsive  to  the  pleas  of  our 
President  to  vote  up  or  down  each 
measure  on  its  own  merits,  nevertheless, 
as  one  Republican  who  spent  many 
weeks  considering  this  bill,  I  must  say 
that  I  applaud  your  announcement  that 
this  biU  is  dead. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  among  the  most  gravely  Im- 
PKjrtant  problems  facing  the  United 
States  are  those  relating  to  the  Panama 
Canal  controversy  and  interoceanic  ca- 
nals generally.  Since  January  9,  1964. 
the  date  of  the  Panamanian  assault  on 
the  Canal  Zone,  these  incidents  have  pro- 
voked the  interest  of  our  people,  the 
Members  of  Congress,  and  in  the  high- 
est ofiBclal  circles  including  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government. 

For  yeart  preceding  the  incidents  of 
the  January  lawlessness  and  disorder,  my 
scholarly  and  most  distinguished  col- 
letigue,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Flood],  has  given  public  utterance 
in  the  most  comprehensive  and  penetrat- 
ing language  and  an  analysis  of  inter- 
oceanic canal  problems.  The  Congres- 
sional Record  of  the  House  Is  replete 
with  his  speeches  on  the  subject.  More 
than  anything  else,  these  swidresses  dealt 
in  evidentiary  facts  reflecting  knowledge 
of  the  problem.  His  well-prepared  dis- 
cussion of  the  situation  prepared  our  ex- 
ecutive oflBcials  in  meeting  with  dignified 
calm,  the  hysterical  and  calumnious 
charges  made  on  the  part  of  Panama- 
nian leaders  following  the  outbreak. 

Members  of  the  Congress  who  have 
studied  the  addresses  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  Representative 
Flood,  on  conditions  in  Panama  have  ob- 
served that  since  the  January  outbreak 
he  has  been  silent  in  Congress  except  for 
brief  comments  on  specific  angles  of  the 
problem.  Nevertheless,  many  Members 
have  consulted  him  and  he  has  always 
generously  given  them  advice  and  the 
benefit  of  his  conclusions  drawn  from  his 
vast  storehouse  of  knowledge  of  this  sub- 
ject. Next  Monday,  March  9,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  Representative 
Flood,  will  make  another  major  address 
dealing  broadly  with  the  canal  question 
and  will  recommend  the  action  that  our 
Government  should  take  which  would 
aid  materially  in  solving  the  canal  crisis 
and  also  present  a  formula  for  future 
canal  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  trust  that  as  many 
Members  of  this  body  as  possible,  espe- 
cially those  who  have  made  statements 
recently  on  the  canal  controversy  or  who 
are  members  of  appropriation  and  in- 
vestigating committees  will  be  present 
and  they  are  invited  to  hear  our  highly 
esteemed  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood],  make  his 
next  major  address  on  Monday,  March  9, 
and  each  Member  is  welcome  to  partici- 
pate in  the  discussions  that  his  remarks 
will  undoubtedly  provoke  upon  this  criti- 
cal problem  facing  our  Nation. 


PANAMA  CANAL:   REPRESENTATIVE 
FLOOD     ADDRESSES     HOUSE     ON 
MONDAY,  MARCH  9,   1964 
Mr.    BYRNE    of    Pennsylvania.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


APPROPRIATIONS    FOR   UN-AMERI- 
CAN ACnVITIES  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
was  astonished  to  learn  just  a  short  time 
ago  that  earlier  this  afternoon  the  House 
acted  on  a  resolution  on  appropriations 
for  the  Committee  on  Un- American  Ac- 
tivities. This  morning  a  me""ber  of  my 
staff  was  advised  that  the  House  Adm  n- 
istration  Committee  had  not  yet  acted 
on  this  resolution,  and  it  appears  that 
final  action  was  not  taken  until  shortly 
before  the  session  began  today.  Fur- 
ther the  whips  office  advised  that  the 
only'  matter  scheduled  for  floor  action 
today  was  the  Peace  Corps  bill. 

I  am  confident  the  appropriations 
resolution  was  handled  in  an  orderly 
fashion,  but  I  wonder  why  it  was  neces- 
sary to  shroud  this  matter  in  such  se- 
crecy to  rush  it  through  with  no  notice- 
is  it  because  some  Members  may  be 
ashamed  of  the  appropriation  iteeli^ 
or  because  of  the  large  amount?  or 
feared  some  debate  might  result? 

My  colleagues  are  all  well  aware  of  my 
opposition  to  the  practices  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  and 
of  my  intended  challenge  of  aPPJopna- 
tions  I  want  to  make  clear  that  if 
there  had  been  a  recorded  vote  on  the 
resolution.  I  would  have  voted  ■  no. 
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THE  REPUBLICAN  CHALLENGE:  A 
CALL  TO  LEADERSHIP— A  PRO- 
POSAL FOR  THE  REPUBUCAN 
PARTY  TO  BECOME  THE  MAJOR- 
ITY 

Mr.    BARRY.    Mr.    Speaker     I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BARRY.    Mr   Speaker,  last  eve- 
r\ing  before  the  Economic  Club  of  New 
York  one  of  our  former  distinguished 
colleagues,    the    present    Governor    of 
Pennsylvania.  WUliam  W.  Scranton.  ad- 
dressed a  group.    At  this  tiine  I  would 
like  to  put  into  the  Record  his  speech, 
which  is  entiUed.  "The  RfP"^"*^^^*!-. 
lenge    A  Call  to  Leadership— A  Proposal 
for  the  Republican  Party  To  Become  the 
Majority." 
Thi     Republican     Chaixinci:   A    Call    to 

iADE»SHIP-A    PROPOSAL    rO.    TH.    RTPUB- 
LICAN    PaBTT   to    become   THE    MaJOETTT 

,An  address  by  WUUam  W^  ^''^^•"n.w  T^'k 
nor  of  Pennsylvania,  before  the  New  TorK 
Economic  Club.  March  3.  1964) 
The  United  States  today  is  a  curious  mix- 
ture  of   success    and   failure:    strength    and 
weakness:  fulfUled  promise  and  disappoint- 
ing underpertormance  »k^^— 
The  time  U  appropriate  to  examine  thoae 
failures,  those  weaknesses,  and  that  under- 
performance     But  In  so  doing,  we  must  also 
offer  a  clear  choice  for  more  effecUve  Amer- 
ican performance  In  the  future 

This  Nation  has  launched  the  worlds 
greatest  technological  revolution,  while  over 
4  million  of  our  workers  are  without  the 
skills  to  participate  in  It. 

HUtory's  highest  standard  of  living  has 
been  forged  here,  and  amidst  the  plenty  our 
pockets  of  poverty  appear  all  the  more  gro- 
tesque. 

It  seems  certain  that  conquering  the  moon 
is  Imminent,  but  the  transportation  of  com- 


muters from  city  to  suburb  becomes  a  more 
tangled  mess  each  passing  year. 

We  shall  soon  put  a  Negro  astronaut  Into 
space,  but  our  national  conscience  blushes 
because  we  cannot  always  seat  a  Nf«r°J**°; 
ager  at  a  drugstore  counter  for  a  hamburger 

and  Coke.  .      »».- 

We  build  the  highest  skyscrapers  In  the 
world,  but  the  cities  that  sprawl  out  from 
their  foundations  are  Increasingly  checkered 
with    jungles    of    squalor,   crime   and   social 

tension.  ...  ,   .w  w«- 

Our  sou  produces  history's  mo«t  luah  har- 
vest but  we  struggle  day  by  day  to  prevent 
the  bounty  from  destroying  the  farmer  who 

^"^ We*  have  made  health  a  national  fetlah.  but 
as  the  most  vlUmln-pllled  people  In  the 
world  last  year  we  spent  only  M  cents  per 
capita  on  cancer  research.  

Some  35  of  every  100  American  high  school 
graduates  go  on  to  college,  but  we  cant 
help  wondering  how  much  genius  we  have 
frittered  away  among  the  other  65. 

We  know  that  our  society  now  depends 
upon  higher  learning,  and  yet  soon  Just  one 
of  our  universities  will  be  able  to  absorb 
every  Ph.  D.  graduated  by  all  of  our  uni- 
versities. *.«.KI- 

With  great— and  frequently  Justifiable-- 
pride  we  talk  of  our  commitment  to  equal 
opportunity,  but  yet.  In  1962.  300.000  chil- 
dren dropped  out  of  school  before  gradua- 

°We  sing  of  "America  the  Beautiful."  but 
yet  we  pollute  the  air,  poison  the  water,  and 
goble  up  the  open  green  spaces  as  though 
we  do  not  expect  to  give  birth  to  another 
generation.  ^ 

We  point  with  alarm  at  the  slgna  or  weak- 
ened private  morals  and  eroded  spirituality, 
but  we  prefer  to  sweep  under  the  rug  any 
disturbing  evidence  of  public  Immorality. 

THe  preceding  catalog  of  Inconslstenclee  In 
American  life— and  many  others  that  could 
be  mentioned— leads  InevlUbly  to  one  ques- 

"°Our^democracy  U  politically  deadlocked. 
Our  Republic,  though  It  has  survived,  and 
even  frequenUy.  magnificently  reacted  to  a 
changing  world,  has  not  yet  fully  met  Its 
modern  potential.  .,^._, 

Part  of  the  blame  we  can  perhaps  aaaign 
to  business,  to  labor,  to  the  churches,  or  t^ 
one  part  or  another  of  the  private  sector 
Yet  that  assignment  will  not  fulfill  the  in- 
dictment. In  our  pluralistic  society  we 
know  that  only  our  government  of  »''•'>«; 
cause  only  It  represents  all  the  P«oPl<  .'"^ 
in  the  final  analysis  redress  any  Imbalance 
caused  by  the  other  elemenU. 

m  o'her  words.  Inasmuch  as  American 
society  has  failed  part  of  lU  responslbUlty. 
American  Government  must  In  large  meas- 
ure be  held  accountable.  I^o'"  "  1^1" 
accountable  and  how  It  «°  °»<«\;°^y ' 
problems  Is  what  I  wish  to  discus,  tonight. 
It  is  my  contention  that  America  can  no 
longer  refuse  to  take  a  good,  hard  look  at  our 
political  InstltuUona. 

In  that  self-examination.  I  believe  we  shall 
find  that,  not  only  In  Its  roots,  but  In  Its 
relevance  to  today's  real  world,  our  basic 
system  Is  sound. 

The  roou  of  that  syEtem-and  the  roots 
of  the  Constitution  which  articulated  It-- 
sprang  to  life  In  the  God-given  right  of  men 
to  be  free  and  self-governing. 

That  Ood-glven  right  «f»'^^.  ^"^"^ 
throughout  all  time.  A  society  which  by 
the  df  y  grows  more  complex  does  not  les«Bn 
SL^  nS  to  control  his  own  destiny^  I^r 
t«  the  contrary.  It  reinforces  that  need  and 
maSi  mS^^mul  and  painful  the  faUure 

to  reallE*  It.  _   ,,_j 

Because  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Sta^  makes  no  mention  of  the  combustion 
Jngme,  does  not  mean  that  It-  framer.  made 
U  fncapable  of  guiding  a  naUon  which  today 
dependTupon  75  mUllon  automobUes.     Let 


us   remind  ourselves   that  neither  did  the 
Constitution  mention  horses  and  buggies. 

No  todays  poUUcal  or  governmental  dead- 
lock cannot  be  blamed  on  the  system.  The 
real  blame  must  fall  on  how  we  have  applied 

"^U^^nScate  part  of  that  appllcaUon  of 
our  governmental  system  lies  In  the  two- 
party  poUUcal  system.  Though  umnentloned 
in  our  ConsUtutlon.  the  two-party  political 
system  grew  up  naturally  "  »  l°«*«^|.^y.^ 
get  the  pro-and-con.  the  give-and-take  at- 
mosphere which  American  life  demands. 

Our  political  parties  are.  In  many  ways, 
curious  creatures. 

Both  of  them  are  formed  through  the  alli- 
ance of  men.  their  loyalUes.  their  aspira- 
tions, their  emoUons.  their  highest  Ideals, 
their  basest  desires. 

In  the  course  of  history,  each  party  U  pro- 
pelled toward  a  peculiar  role  In  American 
politics.  Conviction,  opportunity,  conniv- 
ance, political  skill,  happenstance— all  of 
these  have  contrived  to  determine  on  the 
shUtlng  national  scene  which  party  has 
stood  as  the  majority  and  which  as  the  nU- 

"°The  fact  Is  that  In  almost  every  moment  of 
the  past  32  years  the  Democratic  Party  has 
been  the  majority  party  In  America. 

The  fact  U  that  the  time  has  come  to  say 
that  by  the  rules  of  the  game,  that  majMity 
party  Is  to  be  held  accountable  for  the  faU- 
ures  which  dot  the  national  l»n<l"<»P*_^^^. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  deadlock  built  within 
the  Democratic  Party  Is  the  chief  reasOT  for 
todays  deadlock  In  American  democracy. 

The  forces  which  have  combined  to  be- 
come the  Democratic  Party  are  forces  which 
by  their  very  nature  coUlde.  It  Is  a  party  of 
dreams,  on  the  one  hand;  and  of  reaction  on 
the  other. 

The  party  when  It  dreams  has  noble 
thoughU  of  shining  cities,  equal  opportuni- 
ties and  social  progress.  The  party  when  It 
governs  Is  hamstrung  by  Its  reactionaries, 
who  smash  the  dreams. 

In  the  more  than  three  decades  that  the 
Democrats  have  governed  America  as  the 
majority  party,  only  when  crisis  threatened 
to  conaimie  the  Nation  has  It  been  able  to 
break  the  deadlock. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  was  able  to  push 
through  New  Deal  proposals  at  the  height  of 
the  depression  He  was  not  able.  In  the  en- 
tire 12  years  of  his  term,  to  bring  to  life  a 
single  new  measure  In  the  field  of  clvU  rights 
The  reactionary  wing  of  his  party  refused  to 
permit  It. 

Denial  of  civil  rights  to  the  American 
Negro  has.  of  course,  been  a  critical  short- 
coming of  our  society  for  many  years— in- 
cluding the  years  of  the  Roosevelt  admin - 
Utratlon.  But.  until  recently,  this  has  been 
a  "quiet  crlsU"  By  Its  very  nature,  the 
Democratic  Party  has  been  »fcap»ble  of 
dealing  with  a  social  crisis  In  the^"^"°8 
stage.  A  roaring  fire  Is  demanded  before 
they  can  act.  and  In  the  case  of  clvU  rights 
they  cannot  act  even  now. 

What  is  the  upshot  of  this  deadlock? 
The  liberal  and  theoreUcal  wing  of  the 
party,  frustrated  by  continued  lmPO^°<=« 
has  resorted  to  proposals  more  noUble  for 
their  trappings  than  for  their  relevance  to 
real  problems. 

Take  a  striking  example. 
The  proposal  to  establish  a  Federal  Cabi- 
net-level Department  of  Urban  Affairs. 

Unable  to  solve  the  very  real  socUl  prob- 
lems that  threaten  to  smother  American 
urban  life,  the  Democratic  Party  was  flnaUy 
forced  to  this  showcase  scheme.  A  scheme 
that  offered  no  real  help  for  tbe  cltlw.  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  threatened  to  clutter 
up  the  Federal  Government  with  another 
bureaucratic  octopus. 

Let  a  good  Democrat  be  our  witness  on 
that  last  point. 


19  6U 
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George  Kennan.  a  Democrat  and  distin- 
guished diplomat  and  scholar,  testifying  be- 
fore a  Senate  committee  on  policy  ma- 
chinery In  1960  said:  "We  have  already  been 
too  prodigal  In  the  dispensing  of  Cabinet 
status,  and  we  should  certainly  not  add  an- 
other official  of  Cabinet  rank  unless  we  find 
this  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  •  *  •  To 
create  a  cabinet  larger  than  the  President 
can  use  as  an  Intimate  agency  of  his  author- 
ity Is  to  Impair  the  value  of  the  Cabinet  as 
an  Institution." 

This  view,  unfortunately,  Is  but  a  voice 
crying  In  the  wilderness  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  Time  after  time  that  party  has  re- 
sponded to  problems  with  answers  which 
not  only  are  not  solutions,  but  have  the  ad- 
ditional bad  effects  of  needlessly  proliferat- 
ing the  Central  Government  and  doing  vio- 
lence to  our  federal  system. 

All  of  this  because  of  the  deadlock  within 
the  party.  A  deadlock.  Incidentally,  which 
was  recognized  with  superb  vision  by  the 
late  President  Kennedy. 

It  is  said  that  the  President  had  planned 
to  try  a  reformation  of  his  own  party  at  the 
national  convention  In  Atlantic  City  this 
August.  His  dramatic  attempt  to  break  the 
deadlock  Included  an  effort  to  strip  power 
from  the  reactionary  elements  of  the  party. 
This,  he  hoped,  would  make  possible  a  real- 
istic party  platform,  and  enable  him  to 
translate  that  platform  Into  law  If  victory 
came  In  the  fall  election. 

That  plan,  and  the  vision  behind  it.  died 
with  the  young  President.  The  party  with 
the  built-in  deadlock  has  lost  Its  champion 
of  reform. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  gone  back  to 
the  sterile  approaches  which  for  30  years 
have  failed  to  solve  our  most  pressing  na- 
tional problems. 

The  first  sign  of  this  return  came  with  the 
new  Federal  budget. 

First,  that  document  bowed  to  conserva- 
tive elements  In  the  party  by  appearing  to 
show  a  decrease  In  Government  spending. 
But  then,  to  keep  warm  the  spirits  of  the 
liberal  enthusiasts,  word  was  spread  that  the 
magic  Interworklngs  of  the  budget  provided 
for  no  decrease  at  all. 

Likewise,  In  the  recent  tax  bill  we  have 
seen  the  effects  of  the  Democratic  deadlock. 
Tax  reform  Joined  expenditure  cuts  on  the 
scrap  heap,  and  only  the  politically  attrac- 
tive tax  cut  was  enacted. 

Nowhere  today,  however,  are  the  calami- 
tous results  of  the  deadlock  more  apparent 
than  In  the  struggle  for  effective  civil  rights 
legislation.  I  confess  to  tremendous  pride 
In  my  fellow  Republicans  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  They  got  civil  rights  out 
of  committee  and  they  voted  4  to  1  In  favor 
of  the  bill.  Without  their  votes  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  would  have  once  again  been 
unable  to  act. 

Where,  then,  stands  the  Republican  Party 
in  relation  to  this  deadlock  which  for  three 
decades  has  stymied  our  progress? 

Is  there  any  evidence  that  the  Republican 
Party  If  It  were  to  become  the  majority  could 
effectively  lead  America  and  avoid  the  pres- 
ent  dreary    Impasse? 

In  the  first  place.  I  believe  that  when  the 
history  of  this  era  Is  finally  written,  men 
who  treasure  the  Federal  system  and  the 
American  concept  of  checks  and  balances 
will  rlee  to  cheer  the  Republican  Party. 

For  the  sake  of  principle — and  In  the  face 
of  bitter  political  attack  from  the  opposi- 
tion— Republicans  have  stood  their  ground 
whenever  the  majority  party  has  threatened 
our   basic  Federal   system. 

So  far  as  it  has  gone,  this  has  been  a  noble 
performance,  and  every  Republican  should 
be  proud  of   It. 

But  equally  certain,  we  must  realize  that, 
however  necessary  and  however  worthwhile, 
this  by  Its  nature  has  been  a  defensive  fight. 

What,  we  may  fairly  ask.  Is  there  In  the 
Republican  Party  which  Indicates  an  ability 


to  go  on  the  offensive  and  solve  the  very 
real  problems  still  faced  by  this  great  Na- 
tion? 

A  great  part  of  the  answer  can  be  found 
In  the  people  who  today  form  the  grass- 
roots, the  foot  soldiers,  of  the  Republican 
Party  from  one  end  of  America  to  another. 

They  are  tired  of  losing.  They  are  tired 
of  being  In  the  minority.  They  are  tired  of 
seeing  their  leaders  outmaneuvered,  outvoted 
and  outpoUtlcked  by  the  opposition.  They 
are  tired  of  being  always  on  the  defensive. 
They  are  tired  of  being  cast  In  a  negative 
role. 

And  I  don't  blame  them. 

It's  time  the  Republican  Party  In  this 
Nation  looked  to  Its  great  past  and  planned 
Its  great  future.  It's  time  the  Republican 
Party  became  once  again  the  majority  In 
America. 

We  are  the  conservative  partv  In  this  Na- 
tion tmd  we  are  proud  of  It.  But  we  are  a 
conservative  party  which  understands  what 
Edmund  Burke  meant  when  he  said  that  "a 
state  without  the  means  of  some  change.  1b 
without  the  means  of  Its  conservation." 

The  Republican  Party  has  not  battled  all 
these  years  to  preserve  the  American  Fed- 
eral principle  because  we  believe  It  should 
be  put  In  a  museum. 

We  fought  to  save  that  principle  because 
we  believe  that  It  Is  Just  as  capable  of  guid- 
ing America  today  as  It  was  when  this  Na- 
tion was  founded.  We  believe  that  It  Is  Just 
as  sound  today  as  It  was  100  years  ago  when 
the  Republican  Party  first  struck  out  boldly 
to  lead  this  Nation  and  to  meet  Its  vital 
needs. 

The  Republican  Party  gave  us  the  Morrill 
Act  which  set  up  the  land-grant  colleges — 
the  schools  that  became  our  great  State  uni- 
versities of  today,  renowned  the  world  over 
for  the  excellence  of  their  teaching  and  their 
research. 

But  the  Republican  Party  did  not  put  the 
Federal  Government  Into  the  business  of 
running  the  State  universities. 

The  Republican  Party  pledged.  In  Its  very 
first  platform — the  one  upon  which  Lincoln 
ran — to  build  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific.  It 
redeemed  that  pledge.  But  It  did  not  put 
the  Federal  Government  Into  the  railroad 
business. 

On  and  on  the  record  runs.  Through  all 
the  years  the  Republicans  served  the  Nation 
as  the  majority  party,  they  made  their  best 
contributions  when  they  were  conserving 
America's  principles  by  solving  America's 
problems. 

I  contend  that  the  Republican  Party  can 
do  so  again  today. 

The  question  Is  how? 

First  we  must  reject  out  of  hand  two 
equally  impossible  alternatives. 

We  are  not  Interested  In  "me-toolng"  the 
Democrats.  In  the  prayerful  h<^>e  that  It  will 
help  seduce  what  Glfford  Plnchot.  one  of  my 
Pennsylvania  predecessors,  used  to  call  the 
"stomach  vote." 

It  Is  our  contention  that  the  deadlocked 
Democratic  Party  ha«  accomplished  very 
little  that  Is  worth  "me-toolng." 

This  generation  of  Republicans  ought  to 
attack  the  Democratic  record,  not  because 
our  opponents  have  done  too  much,  but  be- 
caxise  they  have  failed  to  meet  the  clear  and 
pressing  needs  of  American  society. 

The  second  ImpxDeslble  alternative  which 
Republicans  must  reject  Is  "do-noUilnglsm." 

They  must  make  It  clear  that  they  do  not 
believe  America's  problems  will  disappear  If 
we  all  merely  wrap  ourselves  In  the  stars 
and  slTlpee.  They  must  make  It  clear  that 
true  conservatives  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  tarcea  of  reaction. 

Republican  willingness  to  become  the 
majority  party  demands  that  Republicans 
show  evidence  of  foresight  and  courage  and 
Imagination  to  the  American  people. 

This  Nation  wants  to  hear  from  the  Re- 
publican   Party    that    IX   It   leads    America, 


America  will  lead  the  world — not  only  In 
military  strength,  but  also  In  domestic 
progress. 

Let  me  offer  but  one  example. 

Republicans  believe  In  a  strong  Federal 
Government,  but  they  also  believe  In  strong 
State  governments.  Why?  Surely  not 
merely  because  It  Is  traditional. 

The  whole  point  of  Republican  Insistence 
on  strong  State  governments  Is  the  Repub- 
lican belief  that  State  government  can  In 
many  areas  accomplish  more  and  do  the  Job 
better  than  the  Central  Government  can. 

To  prove  that  contention  more  than  a 
platitude,  the  Republican  Party  mxist  devise 
Imaginative  and  exciting  means  to  give  the 
State  governments  the  financial  strength  to 
conquer  many  of  the  grim  problems  that 
threaten  our  society. 

For  Instance,  why  can't  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment turn  over  to  the  States  a  percentage  of 
the  tiuces  now  collected  by  Washington? 

Why  can't  we  devise  a  method  of  expand- 
ing the  State's  share  of  the  national  tax 
dollar? 

The  answer  Is  that  of  course  we  can. 

We  can  devise  a  hundred  different  bold 
new  attacks  on  the  problems  of  America  and 
we  can  do  It  without  going  outside  the 
framework  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Federal  principle. 

But  none  of  these  things,  our  recent  his- 
tory makes  clear,  can  be  achieved  by  the 
deadlocked  Democratic  Party.  For  3  decades 
they  have  had  the  helm  as  the  majority 
American  party.  For  3  decades  our  problems 
have   multiplied  and  festered. 

Progress,  today,  can  be  achieved  only 
through  the  Republican  Party. 

As  a  Republican,  I  say  to  my  party: 

Let  VIS  show  what  freemen  can  do  to  shape 
their  ovim  destiny. 

Let  us  solve  the  deadlock  In  democracy. 

Let  us  begin  to  act  like  a  majority  party 
and  In  so  doing  we  shall  lead  America  to  her 
finest  hour. 


INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX  ACT 
OP  1963 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  643  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJt. 
8000)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  Impose  a  tax  on  acquisitions  of 
certain  foreign  securities  In  order  to  equal- 
ize costs  of  longer  term  financing  In  the 
United  States  and  In  markets  abroad,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bin  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
three  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read  for  amendment.  It  shall  be  In 
order  to  consider  without  the  Intervention 
of  any  point  of  order  the  substitute  amend- 
ment recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  now  In  the  bill  and  such 
substitute  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  for  amendment  and  shall  be  considered 
as  an  original  bill  for  purposes  of  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  No  other 
amendment  to  the  bill  or  committee  sub- 
stitute shall  be  In  order  except  amendments 
offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  said  amendments  shall 
be  In  order,  any  rule  of  the  House  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  but  such  amend- 
ments shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  such  consideration,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House,  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion,  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  or  without  Instruc- 
tions. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  shall  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
forrua  I  Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  to  take  up  the  rule  on  this 
highly  technical  bill  this  afternoon,  and 
tomorrow  there  will  be  3  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  643 
provides  for  consideraUon  of  H.R.  8000. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  impose  a  tax  on  acquisi- 
tions of  certain  foreign  securities  in  or- 
der to  equalize  costs  of  longer  term  fi- 
nancing in  the  United  States  and  in 
markets  abroad,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  resolution  provides  a  closed  rule, 
waiving  points  of  order,  with  3  hours  of 
general  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  19.  1963.  notifi- 
cation was  given  to  the  American  public 
that  an  interest  equalization  tax  was  to 
be  offered  to  the  Congress  as  a  temporary 
excise  tax  effective  for  the  period  July  19. 
1963,  through  December  31.  1965. 

The  object  of  this  bill,  of  course,  is 
that  new  foreign  securities  floated  in  the 
United  SUtes.  the  large  volume  of  out- 
standing foreign  securities  sold  in  the 
United  States,  have  been  an  Important 
factor  in  accounting  for  the  deficit  in 
our  balance  of  payments. 

HR.  8000  provides  an  interest  equal- 
ization tax  designed  to  bring  the  cost 
of  capital  raised  in  the  UJS.  market  by 
foreign  persons  more  closely  into  aline- 
ment  with  the  costs  prevailing  in  mar- 
kets in  other  industrial  countries.  The 
tax  is  designed  to  aid  our  balance-of- 
payments  position  by  restraining  the 
heavy  and  accelerated  demand  on  our 
capital  market  from  other  Industrialized 
countries.  The  Interest  equalization  tax 
is  a  temporary  excise  tax  effective  for 
the  period  July  19.  1963,  through  Decem- 
ber 31.  1965. 

The  bill  Imposes  the  tax  on  the  acqui- 
sition by  a  US.  person  of  a  debt  obliga- 
tion of  a  foreign  obligor,  or  stock  of  a 
foreign  issuer,  which  is  acquired  from 
a  foreign  person.  The  tax  on  the  trans- 
fer of  stock  is  15  percent  of  the  actual 
value  of  the  stock  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer.  The  tax  on  the  transfer  of 
debt  obligations  varies  from  15  percent 
on  obligations  with  a  maturity  of  28  Mi 
years  or  more  down  to  2.75  percent  for 
those  with  a  maturity  of  3  to  34  years. 
For  debt  obligations  with  a  shorter  ma- 
turity, no  tax  is  Imposed. 

These  tax  rates  are  designed  to  re- 
duce the  net  rate  of  return  to  the  U5. 
buyer  on  the  foreign  securities  Involved 
by  about  1  percent  per  annum,  in  order 
to  decrease  the  volume  of  foreign  securi- 
ties sold  in  the  U.S.  market.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  this  may  well  improve  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  by  from  $1.25 
to  $1.5  billion  a  year  relative  to  the  rate 
in  the  first  6  months  of  1963.    It  la  ex- 


pected to  increase  revenues  by  up  to  $30 
million  a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  643. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  643  will 
provide  a  closed  rule  waiving  points  of 
order  with  3  hours  general  debate  for  the 
consideration  of  HR.  8000.  the  Interest 
Equalization  Tax  Act  of  1963. 

Points  of  order  are  waived  in  order 
that  the  entire  law  on  excise  taxes  need 
not  be  printed  in  the  committee  report. 
A  closed  rule  was  granted  in  order  that 
all  laws  relating  to  excise  taxes  would  not 
be  open  for  consideration. 

This  is  a  controversial  bill.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  in  turn  it  is.  at  least  from  my 
standpoint,  somewhat  complicated  and 
difficult  to  explain.  My  understanding 
of  the  position  of  the  proponents  for  the 
bill  is  that  something  must  be  done  to 
improve  our  balance-of-payment  situa- 
tion and  to  try  and  stop  the  serious  an- 
nual outflow  of  gold.  It  is  reported  that 
in  the  first  half  of  1963.  fore'gners  bor- 
rowed $1  billion  in  our  markets— largely 
because  of  our  low  interest  rates.  This 
resulted  in  a  serious  deterioration  In  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit  and  an  ac- 
companying loss  of  gold.  It  is  claimed 
that  H  R  8000  will  make  it  more  expen- 
sive for  foreigners  to  raise  money  in  our 
markets  and  thus  will  reduce  our  bal- 
ance-of-pajrments  deficit  and  slow  the 
outflow  of  gold  from  the  United  States. 
The  alternative  would  be  to  tighten  credit 
and  Increase  our  entire  structure  of  long- 
term  interest  rates  by  about  1  percent. 
It  is  claimed  that  a  drastic  credit 
tightening  of  this  sort,  affecting  domestic 
as  well  as  foreign  borrowers  here,  would 
have  highly  undesirable  effects  on  our 
domestic  economy. 

The  administration  estimates  that  en- 
actment of  this  bill  may  reduce  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments deflcit  by  from  $1.25 
to  $1.5  billion  a  year  relative  to  the 
rate  of  deflcit  in  the  first  6  months  of 
1963.  Of  this  amount,  the  bulk  is  at- 
tributable to  the  tax  on  new  issues,  but 
substantial  savings  are  also  attributable 
to  the  tax  on  outstanding  securities. 

U.S.  citizens,  residents,  domestic  part- 
nerships, domestic  corporations,  and 
domestic  estates  and  trusts  are  liable 
for  the  interest  equalization  tax  if  they 
acquire  foreign  securities — stock,  bonds, 
mortgages,  and  so  forth — from  foreign- 
ers. The  tax  applies  to  both  new  and 
outstanding  issues.  The  tax  does  not 
apply  when  a  US.  person  acquires  for- 
eign securities  from  another  US  person. 
In  the  case  of  the  purchase  of  foreign 
stock,  the  tax  Is  15  percent  of  the  price 
paid.  In  the  case  of  debt  obligations,  the 
tax  ranges  from  2.75  percent  of  the 
purchase  price  for  obligations  having  3 
to  3Vi  years  remaining  to  maturity — 
measured  from  the  time  acquired — up 
to  a  top  rate  of  15  percent  for  obligations 
having  28  Mi  or  more  years  remaining  to 
maturity. 

Imposition  of  the  tax  at  these  rates 
has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  Interest 
costs  of  foreigners  borrowing  in  the  US. 
market  by  approximately  1  percent  a 
year.    There  is   no  tax  on  obligations 


having  less  than  3  years  remaining  to 
maturity. 

The  purchaser  of  a  foreign  security 
must  pay  the  tax  due  upon  his  purchase. 
He  is  required  to  pay  the  tax  on  a  quar- 
terly basis  at  the  time  he  flies  a  return 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  re- 
cording his  transaction. 

If  a  person  fails  to  file  the  required 
interest  equalization  tax  return  and  fails 
to  pay  the  tax.  he  is  liable  to  a  penalty 
equal  to  125  percent  of  the  amount  of  tax 
imposed.  He  may  also  be  found  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
flned  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  1  year  or  both. 

The  effective  date  of  the  bill  if  passed 
and  signed  by  the  President  is  July  18, 
1963.  It  has  a  termination  date  of  De- 
cember 31.  1965.  It  is  esUmated  that 
the  bill  will  Increase  revenues  by  up  to 
$30  million  a  year. 

Proponents  claim  that  the  effective- 
ness of  this  proposal  has  already  been 
clearly  demonstrated.  That  it  was  an- 
nounced 8  months  ago  and  since  that 
time  our  balance-of-payments  deflcit 
dropped  to  an  annual  rate  of  about  $1.6 
billion  during  the  last  half  of  1963.  In 
addition,  from  July  18.  1963.  when  the 
interest  equalization  tax  was  proposed, 
through  February  19.  1964.  there  were 
only  3  weeks  to  which  Treasury  gold  de- 
clined, and  the  decltoe  In  those  3  weeks 
was  only  $170  million,  of  which  some  $35 
million  went  with  domestic  Industrial 
uses.  This  compares  with  previous  an- 
nual reduction  to  Treasury  gold  of  $857 
million  In  1961  and  $890  million  to  1962. 
Seven  Republican  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  have  filed 
their  separate  views  to  opposition  to  this 
measure  as  set  forth  starttog  on  page  76 
of  the  report.  They  state  that  there  Is 
widespread  opposition  to  the  conception 
embodied  In  the  bill  on  the  part  of  the 
banking  and  business  community.  Even 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  forced 
to  admit  that  the  long-term  effect  of  this 
legislation  will  be  adverse  to  our  balance 
of  payments.  In  fact,  this  was  cited  as 
the  reason  for  making  the  legislation 
"temporary." 

They  claim  that  Congress  Is  being 
called  upon  to  enact  this  bill  as  a  "club" 
for  the  Treasury  to  hold  over  certato 
segments  of  the  financial  community, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  order  to 
obtato  from  those  who  are  exempt  from 
the  tax.  voluntary  compliance  with  a  pro- 
gram of  control  over  capital  outfiow 
which  will  be  left  to  the  sole  discretion 
of  the  President  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

They  further  state  that  If  the  United 
States  Is  to  malntato  its  position  as  lead- 
er of  the  free  world  in  the  cold  war  with 
the  Communist  bloc,  and  particularly  to 
the  economic  confrontation,  we  must 
malntato  our  position  as  the  financial 
leader  of  the  free  world.  That  position 
can  be  matotained  only  so  long  as  we 
provide  a  free  capital  market.  Our  posi- 
tion of  leadership  Imposes  upon  us  that 
burden.  Indeed,  to  be  banker  to  the 
world  is  a  profitable  occupation.  This 
bill  would  seek  to  destroy  that  position. 
It  reflects  a  "defeatist"  attitude  which  we 
cannot  accept. 

Three  things  particularly  confuse  me, 
Mr.  Speaker.    One  Is  why  we  should  go 
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clear  back  to  July  18, 1963,  as  the  effective 
date  of  the  act.  I  can  understand  that  if 
the  bill  were  made  effective  when  signed 
by  the  President  that  there  might  be 
considerable  activity  between  now  and 
then  In  this  ileld.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  it  were  made  effective  retroactive 
to  January  1,  1964,  It  would  suffice  with- 
out placing  this  additional  6  months' 
burden  on  the  purchaser  of  foreign  se- 
curities during  that  period  of  time. 

The  second  thing  that  confuses  me  is 
how  the  purchaser  Is  supposed  to  know 
to  each  Instance  that  it  is  a  foreign  se- 
curity. It  would  seem  to  me  that  it 
would  be  much  simpler  if  this  responsi- 
bility were  placed  on  the  broker  so  that 
when  an  todividual  purchased  a  foreign 
security  the  broker  would  simply  add  the 
15  percent  or  appropriate  amoimt  to  the 
purchase  order,  the  buyer  could  then  pay 
the  same  with  the  cost  of  the  stock  and 
the  broker  could  flll  out  the  necessary 
forms  and  send  the  money  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. With  the  several  millions  of 
shares  of  stocks  sold  each  day  on  the 
various  exchanges.  I  cemnot  help  but  feel 
that  there  are  going  to  be  people  who  will 
Innocently  not  comply  with  this  statute 
and  thus  find  themselves  subject  to  a 
penalty  and  even  a  flne  and  prison  pen- 
alty. It  Is  true  that  the  ftoe  and  prison 
sentence  must  be  caused  by  fraud,  but  I 
can  see  considerable  Inconvenience  and 
possible  difficulty  from  placing  this  re- 
sponsibility on  each  individual  person. 

The  third  thing  that  confuses  me  is 
the  situation  concerning  Canada  and 
even  possibly  Japan.  This  measure  ap- 
plies to  developed  countries  which  are 
listed  on  page  15  of  the  report.  Canada 
is  Included  therein.  But  if  you  read  page 
14  of  the  report  the  todlcations  are  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  assured 
the  committee  that  the  President  will 
exempt  new  issues  of  Canadian  Issuers 
and  obligors.  In  talking  with  one  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  I  was  given  to 
understand  that  Canadian  securities  had 
already  been  exempted  by  the  President. 
This  doesn't  seem  possible  that  anything 
like  that  could  take  place  before  this  bill 
is  actually  enacted. 

I  would  hazard  a  guess  that  more  than 
50  percent  of  Canadian  securities  are 
owned  by  Americans.  So,  I  repeat.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  with  new  issues  betog  ex- 
empt or  possibly  all  issues  betog  exempt 
by  the  President,  It  certainly  is  going  to 
place  the  American  tovestor  to  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  situation  so  far  as  his 
trying  to  determtoe  whether  or  not  he 
has  to  pay  a  tax  and  on  what  securities 
he  may  have  to  pay  such  a  tax.  I  under- 
stand that  Japan  may  also  lodge  some 
complaints  so  we  may  have  to  end  up 
with  another  sjjecial  situation  so  far  as 
that  country  Is  concerned. 

I  agree  with  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  as  I  mentioned  at  the 
beginning,  this  Is  a  long,  complicated 
bill  and  I  would  suggest  that  the  Mem- 
bers listen  to  the  debate  in  order  to  be- 
come fully  aware  of  what  they  will  be 
voting  on.  I  know  of  no  serious  objection 
to  the  rule,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  urge  Its 
adoption.  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  mtoutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cutris]. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
my  objections  to  the  rule  are  not  serious, 
but  I  think  they  are.  I  should  like  to 
say  also  that  I  thiiJc  this  is  one  of  the 
most  Important  bills  that  has  come  be- 
fore this  Congress  to  the  14  years  In 
which  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  also  just  about  the  worst 
bill  I  have  seen  in  its  implications  for 
the  future  of  our  country. 

I  thtok  it  was  a  British  poet  who  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  the  private  enter- 
prise system  was  not  going  to  go  out 
with  a  bang  but  rather  with  a  whimper. 
When  I  see  the  concern  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  over  the  merits  and  over 
the  debate  of  a  bill  of  this  Importance,  as 
measured  by  the  presence  of  the  Members 
here  today,  I  think  perhaps  this  is  the 
way  this  great  system  of  society,  the  free 
enterprise  system,  will  go  out,  with  a 
whimper. 

In  one  sense  It  is  very  good  that  this 
bill  is  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Strong- 
ly as  I  have  been  opposed  to  It,  I  cer- 
tainly was  in  favor  of  getting  it  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
moving  it  through  the  Rules  Committee 
and  bringtog  it  onto  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  debate,  because  coupled  with 
the  vlclousness  of  the  bill  Itself,  which 
will  be  the  subject  of  debate  tomorrow, 
and  the  implications  for  the  future  to 
the  radical  change  to  American  policy 
it  provides,  is  the  most  unusual  manner 
in  which  this  bill,  which  is  only  a  bill, 
has  been  already  in  effect  implemented 
and  put  into  law  by  the  tidministration — 
government  by  men  as  opposed  to  gov- 
ernment by  law. 

This  proposed  tax  bill  is  actually  be- 
tog enforced  right  now.  The  Treasury 
Depai  tment,  I  think  contrary  to  all  laws 
I  know  of,  has  published  printed  forms 
for  making  the  tax  returns,  has  used 
taxpayers'  moneys  for  that  purpose,  and 
Is  actually  working  on  the  enforcement 
of  something  that  is  no  more  than  a  bill. 
It  has  been  the  threat  and  the  fear  of 
what  this  bill  might  be  which  has  caused 
more  difficulty  and  disruption  of  our 
capital  markets  than  the  bill  itself  would 
be  if  finally  enacted.  For  that  reason, 
it  is  very  important  that  something  be 
done  here;  that  it  be  a  matter  of  cer- 
tainty either  that  the  bill  be  voted  down, 
as  It  should  be  and  I  hope  It  will  be 
tomorrow,  or  that  the  bill,  if  it  is  going 
to  go  through,  at  least  be  reduced  to  cer- 
tainty as  to  what  is  in  it. 

So  I  am  not  opposed  to  a  rule.  I  am 
very  much  to  favor  of  having  this  matter 
on  the  floor  for  debate,  for  the  sake  of 
certainty  and  so  at  least  we  are  having 
things  done  according  to  law  and  not  just 
by  executive  flat.  I  might  say  that  to 
my  judgment  this  matter  is  unconstitu- 
tional, to  impose  a  tax  with  this  retro- 
active date  of  July  19,  1963,  based  on 
a  Presidential  message.  Actually,  to  the 
committee  report  and  the  debate  you 
will  hear  tomorrow,  you  will  find  this  tax 
h£is  already  gone  into  effect  without  the 
action  of  Congress.  This,  too.  Is  uncon- 
stitutional. 

This  is  not  a  proposed  tax  for  revenue. 
It  is  openly  admitted  to  be  a  tax  pro- 
posed for  regulatory  purposes.  I  sug- 
gested to  the  Rules  Committee  that  it  re- 
port out  a  modified  closed  rule.  The  rea- 
son behind  closing  the  rule  on  tax  bUls 


is  so  that  we  do  not  open  the  full  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  amendment,  all 
of  the  code  as  It  applies  to  excise  taxes. 
Indeed,  that  Is  meritorious.  But  there 
Is  no  question  but  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee could  have  a  rule  if  the  House  saw 
fit  to  adopt  it  that  would  permit  amend- 
ments as  they  pertain  to  this  specific 
measure  that  Is  going  to  be  before  us. 

Now  this  bill  is  103  pages  long — a  tem- 
porary tax  bill  103  pages  long.  I  will  tell 
you  why  It  Is  103  pages  long — because 
most  of  the  103  pages  are  taken  up  with 
exceptions  to  the  new  proposed  excise 
tax  and  exemptions  to  the  proposed  tax. 
Even  with  all  of  this  langusige.  all  the  ex- 
ceptions and  exemptions  to  the  proposed 
tax  are  not  spelled  out  In  statutory  lan- 
guage but  as  has  already  been  stated  by 
the  gentleman  from  California,  actually 
the  bill  would  give  to  the  President  exec- 
utive power  to  give  exemptions  as  he  sees 
fit — more  government  by  men  as  opposed 
to  government  by  law.  Certainly,  this 
House  in  its  judgment  ought  to  be  able  to 
work  Its  will  as  to  what  areas — If  there  is 
going  to  be  a  tax  of  this  nature — what 
areas  are  going  to  be  exempt,  what  areas 
are  going  to  be  taxed,  and  what  areas  we 
want  to  give  discretionary  power  to  the 
President,  If  at  all,  and  what  areas  we 
want  to  spell  out  in  the  details  of  the 
bill. 

Certainly,  when  this  bill  goes  to  the 
other  body  where  there  Is  no  rule  of  ger- 
maneness, each  Individual  Member  of 
that  body  can  offer  all  the  amendments 
he  sees  fit  to  offer.  On  this  kind  of  proce- 
dure the  House  ties  its  hands  so  that  It 
carmot  exercise  Its  judgment  and  review 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  I  am  proud  of  our  committee 
and  of  the  work  it  does.  But  certainly 
in  so  many  areas  where  there  are  so 
many  exemptions,  this  House  Is  perfectly 
capable  of  f  ollowtog  the  logic  of  each  one 
and  rendering  Its  decision  as  to  where  it 
might  think  the  exemptions  should  apply 
If  there  are  to  be  any  exemptions. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BOW.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  us 
why  certain  nations  have  been  exempted 
from  this  biU? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  and  this  will  get  to, 
of  course,  to  the  merits  of  the  bill  Itself. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  imderstand  that,  but  I 
thtok  at  this  time  with  a  closed  rule  It 
might  be  interesting  to  know  why  certain 
countries  have  been  exempted  because 
under  the  rules,  as  I  understand  it,  there 
will  be  no  opportimlty  to  amend  the  bill 
to  take  them  out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  exactly  right. 
There  will  be  no  opportunity  at  all.  The 
theory  is  that  the  so-called  underdevel- 
oped countries  are  exempt  because  this 
is  where  this  administration.  In  Its  great 
wisdom,  thinks  we  need  to  direct  invest- 
ment money  and  it  is  simply  to  try  to 
prevent  certato  kinds  of  investments.  I 
might  say.  of  our  American  citizens  In 
certain  areas,  largely  to  Western  Europe. 

Now  this  business  of  identifying  what 
is  an  underdeveloped  country  is  a  very 
difficult  task  to  itself.  We  have  had  that 
before,  but  again  this  House  is  perfectly 
capable  of  exercising  its  Judgment.  I 
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would  think,  on  whether  or  not  they 
think  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  been  wise  so  far  as  the  countries  that 
we  have  exempted  and  those  coimtries 
that  we  have  included  are  concerned. 
But.  also,  the  House  should  exercise  some 
wisdom  as  to  whether  or  not  bank  loans 
will  not  be  substituted— and  they  are  ex- 
empt from  the  proposed  tax  largely— In 
lieu  of  bonds  which  are  taxed. 

That  is  only  one  of  the  many  problems 
that  are  involved. 

Mr  BOW.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  one  further  question? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BOW.  Can  the  gentleman  explain 
why  our  neighbors  to  the  north  have 
been  exempt?  They  are  not  an  under- 
developed country,  I  am  sure. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  No,  they  are  not. 
Mr.  BOW.  They  are  developed  enough 
that  they  have  trade  with  Cuba  and  with 
Red  China  and  other  countries.  I  won- 
der why  they  are  exempt? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     They  are  exempt  be- 
cause they  put  on  the  pohtical  pressure 
to  get  exempted.    The  reasons  behind  it 
have  to  do  solely  with  accommodation 
for  our  own  Investors  as  well  as  our  rela- 
tionship with  Canada.    But  this  Is  the 
most  sizable  item  in  foreign  Investments 
affecting  our  balance  of  payments.    Now 
the  same  problem  has  come  up  from  the 
Japanese  who  have  raised  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  they  should  be  exempt. 
But  we  are  talking  here  on  the  rule  that 
is  pending  before  us,  and  rather  than  get 
into  the  merits  of  the  legislation  Itself. 
I  do  want  to  emphasize  agsun  that  this 
House  has  no  opportunity  to  exercise  Its 
judgment  in  regard  to  the  Canadian  sit- 
uation.    Why   exempt   Canada?     Why 
give  the  power,  I  might  say.  to  the  Pres- 
ident— and  not  spell  It  out  by  law?    And 
should  not  the  Congress,  not  the  Presi- 
dent, determine  whether  or  not  Japan 
should  or  should  not  be  exempt,   and 
should  not  the  House  be  permitted  to 
pass  its  judgment  on  these  Items  calling 
for  judgment?     Should  not  the  House 
have  an  opportunity   to  consider  what 
kind  of  securities  and  Investments  should 
be  included  and  which  should  not  In  this 
proposed  tax? 

I  would  like  to  say  one  other  thing.  We 
had  before  the  House  just  recently  the 
question  of  IDA  and  we  have  the  other 
foreign  aid  programs  coming  up.  If  you 
cut  off  investment  of  American  funds 
abroad  In  the  private  sector,  surely  we 
create  a  demand  for  the  Government  to 
go  In  there  with  governmental  money  to 
fill  the  vacuum,  and  this  is  another  se- 
rious policy  matter  that  Is  before  us 
which  the  House  can  only  decide  by  vot- 
ing up  or  down  the  entire  bill. 

This  bill  calls  for  a  fundamental 
change  In  American  policy  In  regard  to 
investments.  Never  before  have  we 
sought  arbitrarily  to  restrict  Investments 
by  our  private  citizens. 

One  of  the  afflrmatlve  things  In  our 
balance  of  payments  is  our  private  for- 
eign Investment  Dortfolio  and  the  returns 
we  get  from  that  investment.  The  sec- 
ond strength  is  our  balance  of  trade. 
The  private  sector  Is  doing  quite  well  for 
our  citizens. 


We  have  a  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem In  the  governmental  sector,  smd  the 
Government  is  asking  us  to  hamper  and 
to  thwart  the  private  sector  which  has 
been  so  beneficial  and  productive  to  the 
United  States,  because  It  will  not  move 
forward  to  correct  the  area  In  which 
Government  has  been  operating.  In  our 
foreign  aid  programs  and  In  our  military 
aid  abroad. 

Mr.  OUVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  OUVER  P.  BOLTON.  Would  the 
gentleman  care  to  comment  at  this 
point — or  would  he  prefer  to  withhold, 
for  discussion  In  the  committee — on  the 
question  of  whether  the  Government 
does  not  now  possess,  through  the  SEC 
and  otherwise,  a  way  to  accomplish,  with 
security  flotations  In  this  country,  the 
same  thing  that  would  be  accomplished 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  must  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  do  not  believe  so,  because  this 
seeks  to  Impose  a  protective  tariff— a 
reverse  kind  of  thing— as  It  were,  on  for- 
eign Investments  that  would  be  sold  to 
our  citizens.  That  Is  what  this  bill  seeks 
to  do 

The  solution  to  our  problem  In  regard 
to  holding  investment  money  in  the 
United  States  Is  the  creation  of  a  freer 
investment  climate  here  at  home  In  com- 
parison to  that  abroad. 

It  is  like  the  Berlin  wall,  as  I  have 
tried  to  point  out.  One  cannot  keep  peo- 
ple from  going  to  the  freer  area  by  put- 
ting up  a  wall  as  In  Berlin.  Neither  can 
one  prevent  Investment  money  from  go- 
ing to  the  areas  where  there  Is  more 
freedom  for  Investment  by  putting  up  a 
similar  kind  of  a  wall.  The  way  to  solve 
the  problem  Is  to  put  the  governmental 
policies  In  line,  to  create  a  freer  climate 
for  Investment  In  our  own  society. 

Mr.  ONEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKi).  The  question  Is  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

OFFICIAL  PICTURES  OP  THE  HOUSE 
OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  SchwingblI  Is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
announce,  for  the  Information  of  the 
House,  that  the  pictures  which  were  re- 
cently taken  will  be  on  display,  as  in- 
dicated earlier.  In  Mr.  "Fishbait's"  office. 
There  is  a  fine  selection  of  pictures 
from  which  Members  may  order,  if  they 
wish  pictures  for  their  own. 


THE  MEAT  IMPORT  PROBLEM 
Mr       SCHWENGEL.     Mr       Speaker, 
yesterday  I  Introduced  a  bill  that  pro- 
vides that  all  meat  Imported  into  this 
country  shaU  be  labeled  when  put  out 


for  sale  In  this  country.  Since  much  of 
the  meat  Imported,  especially  beef,  is 
processed  and  mixed  with  American 
meat  when  it  gets  here.  I  have  provided 
that  when  such  meat  Is  sold  the  person 
who  offers  It  for  sale  must  Indicate  If 
packaged,  or  by  sign  If  sold  fresh  across 
the  counter,  the  percentage  of  Imported 
beef  or  meat  In  the  meat  product  he  Is 
selling. 

I  believe  the  American  people  have 
the  right  to  know  what  kind  of  meat 
they  are  consuming.  I  Introduce  this 
bill  because  I  believe  that  the  American 
consumer  is  a  discriminating  buyer.  He 
knows  a  bargain  and  certainly  imported 
meat  has  not  been  a  bargain.  There  has 
been  no  appreciable  decline  In  the  re- 
tall  prices  of  meat  In  this  country.  I 
tried  to  find  out  If  there  was  a  great 
margin  on  foreign  beef  than  comparable 
American  beef,  but  was  unable  to  find 
anyone  who  could  tell  me. 

The  economic  problem  of  imported 
meat  bes  heavily  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  American  farmer  today.  Farm  in- 
come is  down  and  unless  the  problem  Is 
recognized  the  prospects  for  the  future 
are  not  good.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's own  figures  put  the  farmers 
net  income  5  percent  lower  in  1964  than 
It  was  in  1963. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  this  de- 
cline Is  meat  Imports.  In  this  country 
we  have  the  smallest  percentage  of  our 
agricultural  production  benefiting  from 
nontarlff  import  controls  of  any  major 
agricultural  nation  In  this  entire  world. 
The  door  for  other  natloiis  to  come  In 
remains  almost  wide  open.  I  would  not 
and  am  not  calling  for  high  trade  bar- 
riers. I  do  believe  that  we  should  work 
harder  on  the  dropping  of  barriers 
around  the  world  than  we  have  been 
doing. 

Approximately  1.750.000  pounds  of  beef 
were  Imported  Into  this  country  the  past 
year.  Eleven  percent  of  the  meat  con- 
sumed m  this  country  during  the  last 
year  was  Imported.  This  is  an  almost  8- 
percent  rise  over  the  1957  figure. 

It  Is  clear  from  what  we  have  seen  at 
the  marketplace  and  from  the  scant 
figures  above  that  a  very  serious  problem 
exists.  Under  the  present  trade  law  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  clearly  has  the 
power  to  limit  the  amount  of  beef  Im- 
ported into  this  country.  However.  In- 
stead of  using  those  powers.  volunUry 
agreements  between  this  country,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  Ireland  have 
now  been  reached.  A  rollback  is  6  per- 
cent. In  other  words,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  will  cut  their  Imports  to  this 
country  6  percent.  But  6  percent  from 
what?  From  the  highest  possible  base 
period.  1962-63.  It  was  during  those 
years  that  meat  Imports  rose  to  the 
highest  levels  ever.  If  there  ever  was  an 
inequity,  we  have  one  here.  The  least 
that  could  have  been  done  would  have 
been  for  the  negotiators  who  "wrung" 
out  this  great  concession  to  use  a  5-year 
base  period. 

There  is  still  one  other  alternative  and 
that  is  congressional  action.  I  have  not 
introduced  a  bill  that  would  limit  beef 
or  meat  Imports.  Many  have  already 
been  Introduced.  True,  labeling  bills 
have  also  been  introduced,  but  I  believe 
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the  provisions  of  mine  make  It  superior 
to  some  of  the  others. 

There  Is  one  fact  about  congressional 
action  that  should  be  talked  about.  I 
understand  from  Congressman  Hoeven 
that  Chairman  Cooley  had  promised  to 
hold  hearings  on  this  problem  and  on  the 
legislation.  These  have  been  postponed 
several  times  and  now  it  appears  they 
will  not  be  held. 

This  Is  indicative  of  the  kind  of  re- 
sponse we  In  the  Midwest  have  been 
getting  from  the  Agricultural  Committee 
of  this  Congress.  The  Democratic  pow- 
ers that  be  on  those  committees  appear 
to  be  more  interested  In  rice,  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  peanuts  than  they  do  in  writ- 
ing a  good  feed  grain  bill  or  attempting 
to  do  something  about  meat  Imports. 
This  was  demonstrated  very  graphically 
when  recently  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee of  this  House  rushed  through  In  al- 
most record  time  a  resolution  to  study 
the  health  factors  of  Ingredients  and 
materials  In  the  manufacture  of  ciga- 
rettes. All  of  this  because  of  the  pos- 
sible feared  effects  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's release  of  a  report  that  saw  smok- 
ing cigarettes  a  health  hazard.  Now 
granted  this  could  have  an  adverse  ef- 
fect on  tobacco  growers — mind  you  I  said 
could  have — certainly  the  full  effect  is 
not  being  felt  as  of  now. 

Yet  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  drop 
in  income  to  the  livestock  farmers  In 
this  country  of  $170  million  In  2  years. 
This  Is  a  very  conservative  figure,  and 
I  believe  It  to  be  close  to  $250  million 
and  perhaps  even  higher  than  that. 
The  incredible  fact  Is  that  the  beef  peo- 
ple, the  veal  people,  the  mutton  people, 
and  other  meat  producers  In  this  country 
affected  by  these  Imports  have,  to  my 
knowledge,  not  been  able  to  get  as  much 
as  one  hearing  before  an  Agriculture 
Committee  of  this  Congress. 

It  Is  time  we  quit  playing  politics  with 
the  farm  problem  and  started  writing 
some  legislation  that  makes  good  sense 
economically  for  the  farmer. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  Is  by  no 
means  the  entire  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem. This  is  a  problem  that  requires 
a  great  deal  of  study ;  much  already  has 
been  done,  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

This  legislation  I  am  proposing  would 
simply  require  that  all  Imported  beef  be 
marked  In  such  a  way  to  indicate  that  it 
is  of  foreign  origin ;  also  It  would  require 
that  when  such  meat  is  served,  notice  be 
given  that  It  is  of  foreign  origin  and  that 
the  place  of  origin  be  noted. 

I  placed  this  clause  in  the  bill  because 
my  Information  Indicates  that  some  of 
this  Imported  beef  has  been  going  Into  the 
school  lunch  program.  If  this  Is  true,  it 
is  only  right  that  the  public  should  know 
and  be  aware  of  this.  It  is  also  claimed 
that  much  of  the  imported  beef  Is  of  a 
rather  low  quality.  I  believe  that  the 
American  consumer  has  a  right  to  know 
what  quality  of  meat  he  Is  purchasing 
and  consuming. 

This  bin  does  not  solve  the  problem,  It 
attempts  to  attack  part  of  It. 

I  hope  that  the  Agriculture  Committee 
of  this  House  will  arrange  In  short  order 
to  give  its  attention  to  this  situation  and 
the  problems  meat  imports  are  causing. 

I  earnestly  hop>e  that  labeling  of  the 
imported  meat  will  provide  the  consumer 


with  a  choice  of  selecting  Imported  or  do- 
mestic meat,  because  I  feel  that  when 
confronted  with  this  choice,  the  selec- 
tion win  be  in  favor  of  domestic  meat 
and  this  part  of  the  problem  will  resolve 
itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  farmers,  bankers,  and 
those  interested  in  the  well-being  of  the 
rural  economy  in  this  country,  in  the 
Midwest,  and  in  Iowa  are  calling  for  ac- 
tion. We  in  this  House  are  their  repre- 
sentatives. The  responsibility  for  trying 
to  help  them  find  an  answer  for  those 
problems  falls  on  our  shoulders.  The  con- 
nection between  the  high  level  of  meat 
imports  and  the  decline  of  livestock  prices 
is  more  than  coincidental.  We  have  the 
power  in  our  hands  to  rectify  this  situ- 
ation, to  place  It  on  a  more  equitable 
basis  for  the  farmers  of  this  country. 

Today  I  have  a  group  of  livestock 
farmers,  bankers,  and  rural  business- 
men here  in  Washington.  I  am  going  to 
take  them  to  talk  to  the  people  in  the 
Agriculture  Department.  They  want  to 
present  the  problem  as  they  see  it.  They 
want  to  suggest  some  solutions.  I  dare 
say,  many  of  you  have  already  had  such 
delegations,  many  more  of  you  will  get 
them,  yet  thus  far  we  have  not  been  able 
to  get  a  hearing  before  the  Agriculture 
Committee  of  this  House.  This  is  an  in- 
tolerable situation.  I  urge  each  one  of 
you  to  in  turn  urge  the  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  of  this  House  to 
give  the  farmers  of  this  country  the 
hearing  they  deserve. 


THE  175TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
DAY  THE  CONSTITUTION  WENT 
INTO  EFFECT 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  speak  on  the  175th  an- 
niversary of  the  day  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  went  into  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  the  435  Members  of 
this  House — and  the  Members  of  every 
House — since  the  beginning  of  our 
coimtry,  approximately  10,978  In  all.  In- 
cluding Senators,  have  taken  an  oath  to 
protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

This  makes  particularly  apropos  the 
brief  message  I  want  to  deliver  today. 

For  this  is  the  175th  anniversary  of 
the  day  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  became  effective. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  this  hour 
in  which  this  branch  of  representative 
government  meets  In  this  Chamber  as 
the  most  awesome,  and,  in  its  way,  the 
most  impressive  in  the  life  of  this,  the 
88th  Congress. 

For  what  we  commemorate  today  is 
the  profoundest  title-deed  of  freedom, 
the  most  rigidly  observed  and  sincerely 
implemented,  since  the  dawn  of  group 
activity. 

What  we  commemorate  is  the  greatest 
single  achievement  in  the  architecture 
of  government  known  to  civilization  since 
the  dawn  of  antiquity. 

Thus  I  say  "awesome"  and  "Impres- 
sive" Is  this  document  we  honor  today. 

What  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  has  already  done  for  mankind  is 
beyond  human  calculation. 

What  it  Is  doing  In  this  instant  in 
which  I  speak  when  the  whole  world  in 


revolution  Is  reaching  for  freedom  is 
greater  than  our  generation  can  esti- 
mate. 

What  It  is  yet  to  do  for  the  several  bil- 
lions of  people  on  this  earth  is  as  much 
in  the  dream  stage  as  what  we  have  al- 
ready done  with  it  Is  a  matter  of  con- 
crete historical  accomplishment. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
Is  ours,  our  very  own.    It  is  an  electri 
force  of  tremendous  proportions  and  Its 
enlightenment  is  universal. 

This  is  so  because  It  touches  the  soul 
of  man. 

This  Is  because  this  remarkable  docu- 
ment is  a  form  of  words  in  action  that 
assures  the  triumph  of  the  human  spirit 
over  the  complex  of  evils  that  gnaw  at 
the  vitals  of  the  human  race. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  the  true  image  of  America. 

It  Is  the  proof,  demonstrated  by  the 
very  existence  of  this  legislative  Cham- 
ber, the  incontrovertible  evidence,  that 
freedom  Is  available  and  can  be  had  by 
those  who  honestly  seek  it. 

It  is  the  pitiless  light  that  shows  up  the 
falsity  of  despotism  and  the  needless  in- 
justice, that  prevails  under  systems 
where  the  people  do  not  govern. 

The  Constitution  has  so  proved  Itself 
in  175  years — even  against  the  ferocity 
of  a  devastating  civil  war — that  the 
whole  of  mankind,  if  it  only  would,  must 
come  to  see  it  as  the  very  bread  and 
butter  of  himian  dignity,  decent  govern- 
ment, and  the  rights  of  the  individual. 

It  has  even  proved  Invulnerable  within 
our  own  borders  against  its  own  Imper- 
fections and  against  those  who  would 
subvert,  sabotage,  or  distort  its  tough 
and  rugged  tenets. 

We  believe  with  England's  Prime 
Minister  William  E.  Gladstone's  familiar 
commentary  that  the  American  Con- 
stitution is,  he  said,  "the  most  wonderful 
work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by 
the  brain  and  purpose  of  man."  And 
Gladstone  was  a  statesman  practically 
In  our  own  time  and  had  witnessed  the 
Constitution's  soundness  demonstrated 
under  the  acid  tests  of  experience. 

What  impresses  us,  as  we  examine  the 
record,  is  that  this  document  ever  came 
to  be  struck  off  at  all.  And  more  re- 
markably that  it  came  to  be  in  the  un- 
likely period  that  glorified  itself  In  the 
panoply  of  monarchies,  dynasties,  and 
colonialism.  Indeed,  I  confess  that  I  am 
but  a  former  schoolteacher,  who  hesi- 
tates to  cross  swords  with  the  more  or 
less  valid  scholars  of  history.  But  if  my 
young  pupils  back  in  Missouri,  where  I 
once  taught,  had  asked  me  what  It  was 
that  did  so  much  to  topple  the  dynasties 
of  the  HohenzoUems,  the  Romanoffs, 
and  the  Hapsburgs.  to  say  nothing  later 
of  the  House  of  Savoy,  and  the  Spanish 
monarchy  I  would  find  it  difficult  to 
point  to  World  War  I  and  1914.  Or  to 
the  chaos  that  came  after.  I  would 
have  to  point  to  more  subtle  underlying 
reasoiis  than  armies  and  armaments. 

I  would  have  to  point  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  which  we  com- 
memorate today.  I  would  have  to  say 
that  a  vast  understanding  had  developed 
between  the  millions  of  Immigrants  to 
this  country  and  the  populations  they 
had  left  behind.    And  that  back  of  this 
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understanding  was  the  actual  operation 
of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  United 
States  guaranteeing  to  men.  every  man, 
his  freedom,  his  self-respect,  his  inde- 
pendence, his  rights,  which  no  govern- 
ment official,  no  government,  no  organi- 
zaUon  could  take  from  him  and  in  which 
he  was  solemnly  protected  by  this  docu- 
ment, this  law  of  laws,  this  collection  of 
meaningful  words  and  powerful  precepts. 
The  peoples  of  the  old  and  battered  and 
despot-ridden  world  may  not  have 
known  a  word  in  the  Constitution  itself, 
or  even  that  there  was  such  a  document. 
But  they  did  know  that  their  very  own 
kith  and  kin  under  the  folds  of  this  flag, 
that  now  flies  over  the  Capitol,  had 
tasted  of  the  most  precious  of  all  God's 
gifts,  the  right  to  be  free. 

And  so  they  kept  coming  and  so  we 
have  what  we  have. 

And  so  those  who  remained  behind 
wanted  for  themselves  on  their  own  soil 
what  we  had  achieved  here — we.  their 
immigrant  relatives. 

Freedom  expanded  its  canopy. 
It  is  this  today  that — at  heart — we  call 
the  civilization  of  the  West. 

Of  course  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  go 
deep  into  the  begirmings  of  man's  rise 
from  despotism.  We  did  not  do  it  all 
here.  Indeed,  its  foundations  may  be 
found  as  far  back  as  Aristotle  who  gave 
us.  at  least  in  the  form  of  an  idea,  the 
penetrating  principle  of  the  separation 
of  powers.  And  that  was  more  than 
three  centuries  before  Christ.  Our  own 
civilization,  as  we  all  know,  this  civil- 
ization of  the  West,  has  its  most  power- 
ful roots  in  the  Judeo-Christian  reli- 
gion. This  religion  going  back  3.500  and 
2.000  years  has  been  teaching  our  stum- 
bling forbears  the  sacredness  of  human 
life.  It  is  the  religion  which  Inspires  us 
with  the  dignity  of  the  individual.  It 
teaches  us  that  there  are  rights  which 
are  inalienable  and  which  belong  to  all 
men — all.  It  is  the  civilization  of  the 
West  which  recognizes  that  these  rights 
are  not  man  given  but  God  given.  They 
cannot  be  conferred  or  withheld  even 
by  a  constitution  as  decent  as  ours  be- 
cause their  source  is  divine  juid  nothing 

less. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  our  Consti- 
tution does  not  grant  these  sacred,  God- 
given  rights  because  it  has  no  such 
power.  Our  Constitution  only  affirms 
what  exists  and  guarantees  that  no  man. 
imder  this  flag,  shall  be  denied  them. 

In  this  is  the  electricity  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  it  is 
this  which  touches  with  flame  every 
word  in  its  powerful  text. 

But  we  owe  even  more  to  the  Old  World 
for  the  strength  and  even  the  language 
of  our  Constitution  and  this  is  a  good 
day  to  repeat  our  acknowledgments.  In 
the  practical  delineation  of  details  the 
Constitution  owes  much  to  the  indispens- 
able contributions  of  Montesquieu  and 
his  immortal  work  "Spirit  of  Laws "  in 
1748.  We  owe  much  also  to  John  Locke 
to  whom,  in  turn.  Montesquieu  owes  so 
much.  Thus  we  have  breathing  In  our 
intensely  and  inherently  American  Con- 
stitution which  we  honor  today,  the  an- 
cient credo  of  the  religion  practically 
the  whole  of  Western  civUization  accepts. 
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And  we  have  in  it  the  thinking  of  a 
Frenchman  named  Montesquieu  and  an 
Englishman  named  Locke,  and  many 
others,  to  say  nothing  of  our  indebted- 
ness to  the  ancient  Greeks  through  Aris- 
totle. Speaking,  again  as  a  former 
schoolteacher  with  some  interest.  I  must 
say  that  this  dociunent.  the  Constitution, 
this  title-deed  of  freedom,  is  as  Ameri- 
can as  baseball,  as  apple  pie,  as  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  if  you  will,  and  as  Gettys- 
burg and  the  second  Inaugural. 

It    Is    the    quintessence    of    hxmian 
decency. 

This   is  why   In   history's   own  good 
time    the    Constitution    will    stand    out 
more  and  more  in  bold  relief  as  the  true 
image  of  our  country  on  the  world  stage. 
Men  who  hate  us  in  foreign  lands  will 
seize  avidly  upon  such  peripheral  mani- 
festations as  the  Know -Nothing  Party, 
the    anti-Masonic    hysteria,    the    antl- 
Cathollc  excesses,  the  loathesome  lunacy 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.     They  will  make 
the  most  of  the  Red  scare  of  1919.  and 
our  periodic  witch  hunts,  and  they  will 
swim  their  propaganda  in  the  poisonous 
Juices  of  the  phony  societies.    They  will 
point  to  self-appointed  patriots.    They 
will  forget  to  ix)int  out  that  under  this 
Constitution  the  truth  prevails.    And  all 
this  residual  sediment  of  hate  is  washed 
away  by  the  pure  waters  of  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  land.     The  fundamen- 
tal law,  I  say.  as  pronounced  by  Repre- 
sentatives in  this  Chamber  and  by  the 
other  body:  as  pronounced  by  this  and 
every   President   of   the   United  States, 
and  as  made  final  and  positive  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  all 
of  them.  all.  the  noble  creations  of  this 
Constitution  which  they  are  all  sworn  to 
uphold. 

But.  of  course,  a  work  of  such  magnifi- 
cence and  near  perfection  did  not  Just 
get  to  be  and  so  I  say  it  is  incredible  that 
it  was  struck  off  at  all.     There  were  the 
wrangles,  the  controversy,  the  fears,  the 
sense  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.    These 
deluged  the  Pounding  Fathers  with  prob- 
lems   all    but    wholly    insoluble.     There 
was — we  may  thank  God— the  necessity 
of  the  situation  which  was  as  much  the 
mother  of  the  Constitution  as  any  other 
factor.    It  is  not  for  me  to  stand  here 
like  a  schoolteacher  and  give  a  knowl- 
edgeable audience  like  this  an  elemen- 
tary lesson  in  the  history  of  the  Consti- 
tution.   But  I  would  be  pleased  to  have 
some  of  you  explain  to  me  how  this  ex- 
trsujrdlnary  gift  to  the  forward  march  of 
freedom  came  to  be.    Here  was  a  totally 
untried  breakthrough  in  the  chronicle 
of  the  structure  of  goverruments.     The 
experiment   was   being   launched   by   a 
young,  agrarian,  and  frontier  people  who 
had  a  passion  for  freedom  but  whose 
skill  at  government  was  gravely  in  doubt. 
Yet.  in  truth  and  in  fact,  they  provided 
a  structure  of  popular  government  that 
Is.  without  a  question  of  a  doubt,  the 
most  sophisUcated  of  all  time,  however 
unwieldy  and  inefficient  it  may  seem  to 
the  dictator  mind.    It  proved  to  be  not 
merely   intellectually   advanced   beyond 
anything  hitherto  known,  but  its  realis- 
tic   horsesense    was    invested    with    an 
Immense  moral  superiority. 

When  I  say  that  the  Constitution  did 
not  Just  get  to  be  I  mean  that  it  was  first 


nurtured  in  the  bitter  soil  of  American 
disagreement.  The  Convention  to  frame 
it  was  called  for  one  day— May  14 — but  it 
was  not  until  May  25  that  this  most  im- 
portant gathering  even  had  a  quorum 
Out  of  some  65  members  frequently  less 
than  40  were  In  attendance  and  some  re- 
fused to  serve  as  delegates  altogether. 
There  were  10  delegates  who  agreed  to 
serve  but  never  showed  up.  There  were 
16  delegates  who  refused  to  put  their 
signatures  to  the  document.  And  New 
York  In  one  stage  of  the  proceedings 
abandoned  the  project  altogether. 
There  was  argument  and  cross-argu- 
ment and  inflammatory  debate.  Ratifi- 
cation was  sharply  contested  in  the 
several  States,  and  the  voting  was  often 
quite  close:  In  Pennsylvania  46  for  rati- 
fication and  23  against;  In  New  York  30 
to  27;  in  Massachusetts  and  Virginia 
the  margins  for  victory  were  anything 
but  heavy. 

It  seems  almost  beyond  human  under- 
standing that  this  critical  generation  of 
America  was  blessed  with  such  an  abvm- 
dance  of  talent  and  leadership,  such  no- 
bility of  purpose  and  such  patriotism 
Here  were  Washington  and  Franklin 
with  their  immense  prestige.  From  Mas- 
sachusetts came  Elbridge  Gerry  and 
Rufus  King.  Connecticut  contributed 
Roger  Sherman  and  William  Samuel 
Johnson.  There  was  the  brilliant  figure 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  New  York, 
and  William  Paterson.  of  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania  provided  Robert  Morris. 
James  Wilson,  and  Gouvemeur  Morris. 

There  was  John  Dickinson  of  Delaware 
and  Luther  Martin  of  Maryland.  Vir- 
ginia provided  perhaps  the  most  monu- 
mental talent  of  all  for  the  framing  of 
the  Constitution,  notably  that  of  James 
Madison,  and  with  him  George  Mason 
and  Edmund  Randolph;  also  George 
Wythe.  There  was  William  Richardson 
Davie  of  North  Carolina  and  the  Plnck- 
neys  of  South  Carolina.  Here  was  the 
most  able  concentration  of  genius  and 
leadership  that.  It  seems  to  me,  could 
have  been  organized  for  so  great  a  pur- 
pose— the  creation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States — only  by  the  interces- 
sion of  almighty  Providence. 

And  now.  as  I  speak,  here  It  Is  for  us  to 
live  by.  We  live  by  it.  Indeed  with  a 
ferocity  of  devotion  so  strong  and  so  un- 
yielding that  we  would  all  of  us  sacri- 
fice for  its  preservation  our  lives,  our 
fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor.  Out  of 
the  Constitution  and  out  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  that  preceded  It 
has  grown  a  philosophy  of  government 
by  consent  of  the  governed  that  has 
enormously  enriched  the  literature  of 
freedom.  It  has  given  us  utterances 
from  Jefferson  to  Lincoln,  to  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  from  Wilson  to  Cleve- 
land and  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  the  lead- 
ers of  our  own  time,  that  constitute  a 
library  of  Immortal  dedication  for  gen- 
erations without  end. 

And  now,  to  get  back  to  my  school- 
master role  and  suggest  that  If  I  had  to 
select  a  single  word  that  best  exempli- 
fies the  total  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion for  me,  and  I  suggest  solemnly  and 
I  hope  with  all  due  modesty,  that  that 
word  Is  one  of  the  words  in  the  ESigll&h 
language  I  like  the  best.    The  word  is 
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"moderation."  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  speaks  the  language  and 
sets  down  the  law  In  terms  of  reason- 
ableness and  wisdom.  It  works  with  the 
materials  that  exist  In  an  atmosphere 
of  what  Is  possible.  The  aspirations  It 
sets  up  are  brought  down  from  the 
realms  of  outer  space  and  fantasy  and 
put  to  work  feasibly  and  practically.  It 
did  not  do  what  the  French  Revolution 
did.  spoiling  Its  Image  with  murder  and 
injustice,  for  it  avoided  extremes.  It  did 
not.  in  Its  founding,  attribute  to  Itself 
the  ultimate  wisdom.  Thus  there  was 
not  frozen  into  the  Constitution  a  rigid 
theology  fixing  fast  and  Infiexlble  dis- 
ciplines from  which  there  was  no  escape. 

Moderation  defines  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States — moderation. 

This  moderate  document  Is  the  basic 
law  of  the  land,  the  governmental  holy 
of  holies,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  spelled  out  the  eternal  and  the 
workday,  everyday  decencies,  under 
which  all  of  us,  as  free  men,  live  and 
prosper  and  have  our  personal  and  our 
politictd  self-respect: 

Trial  by  Jury. 

No  cruel  and  unusual  punishments. 

Habeas  corpus. 

Freedom  of  speech. 

Freedom  of  worship. 

Freedom  of  assembly. 

There  is  then  this  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  language.  It  gives  us  in  the 
simplest  and  the  most  compelling  rhet- 
oric, compactly,  the  noblest  reaches  of 
the  himian  spirit,  the  language  of  de- 
cision, of  promise,  of  action,  of  fulfill- 
ment of  government  by  consent  of  the 
governed. 

Here  now  in  this  very  hour  in  which 
we  live  it  is  working  for  us,  living  truth 
governing  our  lives : 

A  more  perfect  Union.  establlAh  Justice. 
Insure  domestic  Tranquility,  provide  for  the 
common  defence,  promote  the  general  Wel- 
fare, and  secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  Posterity. 

This  is  the  most  absolute  kind  of  prayer 
to  Almighty  God  fashioned  into  practice. 

It  Is  the  very  essence  of  religion  in 
action. 

And  out  of  this  sublime  manifesto,  this 
freedom,  this  equal  justice,  came  the  re- 
lesise  of  enormous  energies  and  skills,  ed- 
ucation, science,  culture,  invention,  in- 
dustry, labor,  the  use  of  boundless  re- 
sources— even  the  founding  of  new  re- 
ligious sects — that  catapulted  this  coun- 
try Into  the  summit  of  world  leadership 
it  holds  today:  The  last  great  hope  of 
mankind. 

It  provided  at  the  outset  for  amend- 
ments for  It  recognized  the  Inevitability 
of  change.  But  it  had  the  moderation 
also  not  to  make  change  too  easy,  too 
frivolous,  too  easily  susceptible  to  the 
"happy  thought"  theory  of  government. 
Again  speaking  only  as  a  schoolteacher 
I  suggest  that  there  is  a  deeper  and  a 
more  searching  and  profound  under- 
standing of  human  nature  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  than  you 
will  find  in  ten  5-foot  shelves  of  the  best 
novels  ever  written  in  the  world's  litera- 
ture. Its  language.  I  must  add  In  this 
age  of  skepticism  and  the  higher  criti- 
cism, did  not  fear  to  be  eloquent  as  it 
did  not  hesitate  to  be  forthright.    It  did 


not  Just  say  freedom;  It  spelled  it  out. 
It  did  not  just  say  Justice;  it  put  down 
the  fundamental  law.  And  the  Consti- 
tution is  not  inhibited  by  any  self-con- 
scious fearfulness  toward  words  that 
strike  out  and  hit  hard  and  are  rich  In 
Inspiration : 

We,  the  People — 

I  repeat — 
In  Order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  estab- 
lish Justice,  Insvire  domestic  Tranquility, 
provide  for  the  Common  defence,  promote 
the  general  Welfare,  and  secure  the  Blessings 
of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America. 

These  words  for  me  ring  out  like  thun- 
der from  heaven. 

These  are  not  the  words  of  overtrained 
lawyers  wrestling  with  a  new  era.  And 
if  they  are  the  words  of  lawyers  they  are 
lawyers  who  were  patriots  first  and  law- 
yers afterward. 

For  me  these  words  have  a  divine  maj- 
esty, a  sort  of  Americanized  lightning 
akin  to  the  words  from  Holy  Writ: 

Thus  salth  the  Lord. 

For  there  Is  prophet  and  lawyer  in  the 
Constitution,  and  the  combination  pro- 
vided a  sublime  product. 

The  world's  debt  Is  of  course  Immense 
to  the  world's  lawgivers  who  have  given 
us  of  their  wisdom  down  through  the  cor- 
ridors of  time.  We  see  them  here  In  the 
23  medallions  in  the  upper  walls  of  this 
Chamber:  Hammurabi  and  Moses,  Ly- 
curgus  and  Solon,  Maimonides  and  Greg- 
ory IX;  Justinian,  Colbert,  our  own  Jef- 
ferson, and  the  others.  What  we  honor 
today,  however,  is  the  crystallization  of 
all  this  wisdom  of  the  ages.  We  honor 
Its  realization  in  actual  day-by-day  liv- 
ing on  this  soil.  We  are  wholeheartedly 
grateful  for  the  freedom  our  forebears, 
the  Founding  Fathers,  and  our  living  and 
dead  veterans  of  the  wars  have  pro- 
vided. This  generation  and  the  genera- 
tion of  Americans  who  preceded  it  have 
much  to  be  proud  of  for  they  fought  hard 
and  valiantly  in  two  World  Wars  and  Ko- 
rea, and  now  the  far  countries  of  the 
earth,  to  preserve  what  was  handed  down 
to  us.  This  Constitution  Is  no  longer 
a  feeble  thing  struggling  for  birth  and 
survival.  It  Is.  without  a  doubt,  the  most 
powerfully  written  governmental  docu- 
ment of  all  time.  Behind  it  stand  190 
million  Americans  and  a  tradition  that 
will  influence  the  thinking  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  mankind  so  long  as  orga- 
nized society  exists. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
Is  the  greatest  of  all  adventures  In  the 
history  of  hvunan  freedom.  The  In- 
fluence it  wields  with  us  has  given  us 
a  new  tradition  of  compassion  that  is 
without  precedent  in  human  society. 
This  Nation,  to  the  spoken  amazement  of 
some  of  the  greatest  European  states- 
man of  our  time,  has  demonstrated  a 
compassion  and  a  largess  for  which  his- 
tory knows  no  parallel.  We  poured  out 
$100  billion  in  American  wealth  to  help 
rehabilitate  mankind  after  the  devasta- 
tion of  World  War  n.  We  poured  billions 
of  dollars  into  the  very  coffers  of  people 
who  only  a  short  space  of  weeks  before 
had  held  their  bayonets  to  our  throats. 


Very  much  with  our  help,  our  very  real 
and  material  help,  we  put  our  enemies  of 
yesterday  Into  a  position  of  prosperity 
and  economic  affluence  they  had  them- 
selves never  known  in  their  whole  his- 
tory. Sometimes,  it  may  be.  we  overdid 
this  Niagara  of  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness. And  sometimes.  It  may  be.  we  han- 
dled our  goodness-of-heart  with  a  kind 
of  administrative  folly  that  brought 
justified  criticism  for  retrenchment. 
But  the  underlying  principle  will  ring 
down  through  the  pages  of  history  as  an 
example  of  American  decency,  enjoined 
In  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and 
restated  by  Lincoln  and  others  with  an 
eloquence  that  may  yet  transform  the 
darkest  corners  of  the  earth. 

On  this  175th  anniversary  of  the  day 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
went  into  effect  I  venture — humbly — to 
prophecy  that  this  Nation  may  yet  see 
the  hour  when  all  mankind  will  join  in 
ceremonies  of  honor  and  respect  for  this 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  best  way  for  this  generation  to 
honor  the  Constitution  Is  to  realize,  as 
did  our  forefathers,  that  it  Is  our  busi- 
ness to  make  other  men  wiser  and  better 
as  we  can  find  or  make  opportunity  to 
do  so  and  to  emulate  our  forefathers  who 
knew  that  no  doctrine,  faith,  or  knowl- 
edge is  of  value  to  man  except  as  It  bears 
fruit  in  action. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Yes,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  ScHWENGEL]  has  taken  this  time  on 
this  important  anniversary  in  the  his- 
tory of  ovu*  country,  an  Important  anni- 
versary as  a  matter  of  fact  In  the  history 
of  the  Congress,  to  deliver  his  beautiful 
address  on  the  subject  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  I  am  sorry 
that  the  hour  of  the  day  and  the  proce- 
dures of  the  House  have  made  it  impos- 
sible for  all  Members  to  hear  this  mes- 
sage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  not  only  the  basic  law 
of  our  land,  it  Is  not  only  the  repository 
of  the  most  cherished  liberties  and  rights 
of  the  American  people  but  It  Is  the  most 
effective  practical  Instrument  of  gov- 
ernment ever  devised  by  the  mind  of  man. 
It  is  that  ssune  Constitution,  written  in 
1787  In  Philadelphia  and  which  became 
effective  some  2  years  later,  that  stated 
for  the  flrst  time  our  division  of  powers 
with  the  legislative  branch  represent- 
ing the  people's  own  department  of  gov- 
ernment. While  it  provided  for  coordi- 
nate departments  of  government  as  be- 
tween the  executive,  the  legislative,  and 
the  judicial,  the  emphasis  in  the  debates 
In  the  Convention,  and  certainly  the  Im- 
pact of  history  up  to  and  following  the 
Revolution,  made  it  clear  that  the 
founders  of  our  country  had  faith  In  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  all  these  years  we 
who  serve  in  this  body  continue  to  be  the 
only  officials  of  the  Federal  Government 
anywhere,  out  of  all  the  multitudes  in 
the  three  branches  of  government,  who 
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can  obtain  our  seats  only  by  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  people.  Presidents  can  suc- 
ceed to  office  from  the  Vice-Presidency  or 
other  offices.  Even  Senators  may  obtain 
their  seats  by  appointment.  But  we  re- 
main as  we  have  always  been,  the  one 
branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  which  is  not  only  frequently  sub- 
ject to  popular  opinion,  but  the  only 
branch  whose  Members  can  obtain  their 
seats  only  upon  election. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  add  this  merely  to  point 
up  the  importance  of  this  body  as  a  de- 
partment of  Government  and  as  one  of 
the  coordinate  branches  of  the  Congress. 
I  am  confident  that  for  1.000  years  good 
men  and  women  representing  congres- 
sional districts  across  this  country  will 
continue  to  measure  up  to  the  unique 
trust  which  the  Constitution  reposes  in 
the  offices  they  hold  and  will  measure  up 
to  the  trust  of  the  consUtuencies  from 
which  they  are  elected. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
of  course,  was  in  a  sense  the  result  of  a 
series  of  compromises.  Those  compro- 
mises came  about  logically,  not  only  by 
reason  of  the  nature  of  our  country  in 
1787  but  by  reason  of  the  knowledge  and 
character  of  the  men  who  helped  to  write 
the  Constitution. 

Those  men  knew  from  the  sad  experi- 
ence of  past  history,  and  from  the  his- 
tory of  their  own  time,  the  dangers,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  overcentralization,  and 
on  the  other  hand  of  loosely  knit  con- 
federations.   They  struck  off  the  golden 
mien    of    a    representative    republic,    a 
government  rigid  enough  to  preserve  its 
basic  principles,  flexible  enough  to  be  ap- 
plied to  any  new  condition  brought  about 
by  the  tide  of  time,  conservative  enough 
to  protect  the  Individual  from  the  chang- 
ing winds  of  impulse  and  keyed  to  pre- 
serve and  secure  Individual  liberty.    Our 
Government  under  the  Constitution  is 
ever  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  major- 
ity.   By  empowermg  the  people  with  the 
right  to  make  and  enforce  laws,  it  gives 
the    people    the    right    to   control    and 
operate   the  whole  machinery   of   gov- 
ernment. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  express  a  word  of  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  Democratic  leader  and 
thank  him  for  those  very  appropriate 
and  adequate  words.  I  am  glad  to  have 
him  join  me  in  this  special  observation  of 
the  175th  anniversary  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcord  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  175th 
anniversary  of  the  Constitution,  perhaps 
our  greatest  problem  today  is  not  so 
much  how  to  eulogize  it  as  how  to  save 
It.  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  drafters 
of  legislaUon  under  the  White  House, 
seldom,  if  ever,  refer  to  this  document 
as  they  conjure  up  new  schemes  to  sub- 
vert it.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  on  any 
legislative   proposal   which  "plows  new 


ground"  the  very  first  step  would  be  to 
investigate  whether  the  methods 
proposed  are  within  the  very  clear  limits 
set  forth  in  the  Constitution.  The  safe- 
guards set  forth  there  against  encroach- 
ment on  our  individual  liberties  are  far 
more  reUable  than  those  in  the  minds 
of  the  planners.  I  am  convinced  that 
reference  to  the  Constitution,  far  from 
having  first  priority,  seldom  has  even  last 
priority  by  those  who  seek  constantly  to 
expand  the  role  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment. .        »T    .,  1 

A  recent  publication  by  the  National 
Economic  Council  sets  forth  some  of  the 
chaUenges  facing  those  who  take  seri- 
ously, and  with  deep  concern,  their  oath 
to  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  Con- 
stituUon.  I  specifically  commend  to  all 
our  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  to  this  Nation  as  a  whole,  the  last 
paragraph  or  at  least  the  last  sentence 
therein. 

Th«  Wo«d  Now  Is  "PovniTT":  Bur  thi  Dkkd 
gnu.  Is  "PowHi" 

President  Johnson  has  moved  swiftly  to 
remove  every  last  vestige  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's Innuence  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Kennedy  will  survive  as  a  colored 
lithograph  hung  high  above  all  speakers  at 
party  meetings  for  the  benefit  of  the  rank 
ajod  file,  but  woe  to  any  member  of  theEx- 
ecutlve  staff  who  does  not  know  that  Presi- 
dent    Kennedy's     Influence     Is     completely 

erased.  _ 

In  dealing  with  the  Kennedy  Influence  on 
the  political  side.  President  Johnaon  has  fol- 
lowed the  classical  rule  of  divide  and  con- 
quer He  has  made  Sargent  Shrlver  the 
coordinator  of  hU  cherished  'war  on 
poverty."  This  appointment  serves  two  pur- 
poMS  It  builds  up  Sargent  Shrlver  as  a 
possible  candidate  for  the  vice -presidency. 
If  he  shows  the  necessary  qualincatlons.  and 
It  divides  the  Kennedy  political  Influence 
down  the  middle. 

Attorney  General  Kennedy  recently  re- 
turned from  a  mission  to  Indonesia,  to  rea- 
son with  Sukarno  about  his  unremitting  ag- 
gression against  his  neighbors,  especially 
Malaysia.  There  are  old  hands  In  Wash- 
ington who  say  the  Attorney  General  was 
sent  to  Jakarta  to  complete  the  decline  of 
his  reputation  In  foreign  affairs,  already 
damaged  by  hU  agreement  with  Sukarno  to 
give  Dutch  New  Guinea  to  Indonesia. 

Why  Robert  Kennedy  stays  on  we  cannot 
guess,  but  we  have  never  shared  the  prevail- 
ing view  among  conservaUves  about  Ken- 
nedy He  seems  to  be  handicapped  less  by 
ruthlessness  than  by  the  lack  of  It.  by  his 
wUllngneM  to  trust  people  who  appear  to  be 

on  hU  side.  »  »  ^ 

Even  the  hardened  -liberal"  commenUtors 
are  amazed  at  President  Johnsons  airy 
statemenu  on  foreign  policy,  at  this  very 
dangerous  moment.  But  the  Government 
goes  on.  under  lU  regular  policy  planners. 
There  Is  little  real  change  In  course.  In  spite 
of  Johnsons  seeming  speed  and  »klll  In 
domestic  politics,  the  lines  are  still  fluid— 
for  a  short  while  Momentarily  we  are  In 
a  period  of  flux  In  which  the  opposition  party 
could  make  great  gains.  If  it  Is  not  too  proud 
to  fight. 

The  two  key  Issues  are  disarmament  and 
the   war   on   poverty,    which    are   really   one 
Issue     It  U  extremUm  In  spending     Do  con- 
servatives have  alternative  propoMls  ready? 
uauvxa's    koub 
Sargent  Shrlver  now  has  what  U  probably 
the    most    powerful    Job    In    the    executive 
branch  since  the  end  of  the  war.    So  far  as 
our  limited  knowledge  goes.  Shrlver  may  be 
hlRhly  competent,  reasonable,  and  free  from 
Ideologies     But  he  has  Just  appointed  Adam 
YannoUnsky   as   hU  chief   assistant  In   the 


"war  on  poverty."     That  cannot  be  entered 
to  his  credit. 

YarmoUnsky  was  not  appointed  to  one  of 
the  highest  policymaking  Jobs  In  the  Defense 
Department  because  of  any  past  achievements 
In  military  operations,  defense  planning,  or 
any   other   area   of   governmental    executive 
work      Our  coxmtry  U  not  so  poor  In  talent 
that  we  did  not  have  plenty  of  men  equipped 
by  ability,  training,  and  patriotism  for  the 
Job     YarmoUnsky  was  known  chiefly  for  his 
subUe  exposition  of  the  antl-antl-Communlst 
point  of  view,  his  attacks  on  people  like  Sen- 
ator Joe  McCarthy,  the  Institute  for  Amer- 
ican Strategy,   and   conservatives  generally. 
In  other  words,  he  was  put  In  to  work  for 
the    leftist   political   orlenUtlon   of   our  de- 
fense policies.    He  has  moved  over   to  the 
•war  on   poverty"  becaxise.  as  we   have   re- 
peatedly reported,  this  "war"  on  the  domes- 
tic front  Is  going  to  balloon  out.  to  All  the 
gap  left  by  any  decline  m  spending  for  na- 
tional defense  and  Incidentally  divert  the  at- 
tention  of    the    people   from    the   cold   war 
What  more  Important  field  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment activity  for  promotion  of  the  "lib- 
eral' line  could  there  be  at  this  Juncture? 

We  can  be  confident  that  the  "war  on 
poverty "  wtU  provide  for  heavier  expendi- 
tures the  putting  of  as  many  people,  firms, 
and  organizations  as  possible  on  some  kind 
of  Federal  dole,  and  an  unremitting  drive  to 
the  left.  Note  the  talk  about  putting  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  under  the  Treasury 
and  the  preparatory  propaganda  for  sub- 
stituting an  International  currency  for  the 

dollar.  ».     ,     i  Oft 

Every  dangerous  step  taken  In  the  last  30 
years  or  more  toward  collectivism,  world  gov- 
ernment, disarmament,  the  decline  of  lim- 
ited constitutional  government,  and  devalu- 
ation of  the  dollar,  has  been  presented  to 
our  people  as  designed  to  achieve  what  looked 
like  a  noble  cause. 

At  least  It  was  sufficient  for  the  moment 
to  camouflage  the  fundamental  departure 
from  principle  that  was  Involved.  In  one 
sense  a  "war  on  poverty"  ta  completely 
phony  The  only  real  means  of  reducing 
poverty  Is  to  Increase  and  improve  private 
enterprise.  The  "liberal"  line  rejects  any- 
thing so  fundamental  and  logical.  It  would 
not  keep  them  In  power,  nor  Increase  their 
power.  So  they  must  waste  more  billions 
for  political  purposes  bidden  by  a  sympa- 
thetic and  appealing  aim. 

THF.  WAt  ON   POVXaXT  AND  DBARMAMEMT 

What  then  Is  behind  the  noble-soundlng 
war  on  poverty? 

We   reported   In   our   last   letter   that  the 
Senate    Republican     policy    committee    de- 
scribed the  new  Johnson  budget  as  the  sub- 
stitution  of   welfare   spending   for   national 
defense  spending.     Thus:    one  way  to  ward 
off   any  resUtance   to   abandonment   of   our 
armed  sUength  will  be  to  provide  plenty  of 
new  Jobs.     The  antlpoverty  program   Is  the 
means.     Jobs    for    officeholders    Is    the   goal 
But  there  must  be  big  spending  at  any  cost 
That    Is    not   all.     On    February    19,    col- 
umnists Rowland  Bvans  and  Robert  Novak 
wrote  of  "a  proposal  to  put  the  U.S.  Army 
on   the   front   lines   of   President   Johnson's 
war  against  poverty."     The  resulting  discus- 
sion within   the  administration  they  called 
"Poverty's  Civil  War  " 

The  proponenu  of  Army  assistance  would 
use  Army  camps  and  Army  administration 
to  operate  schools  for  reUalnlng  'dropouts 
and  those  rejected  by  the  draft.  The  In- 
structors would  be  clvUlans.  ParUclpatlon 
would  be  voluntary.  It  Is  said  that  such  a 
plan  might  bring  up  to  draft  standards  some 
100.000  young  men  now  facing  a  dead-end 
future. 

However  such  a  relatively  small  resxilt 
would  not.  In  our  estimation.  Justify  setting 
up  the  dangers  In  putting  the  Army  Into  do- 
mestic affairs  and  extending  the  liberal  aim 
of  degenerating  the  military  Into  a  soft  and 


harmless  educational  mechanism.  Neither 
do  we  think  the  military  should  be  changed 
In  any  way  that  might  move  It  In  a  direc- 
tion where  It  might  ultimately  supersede 
State  and  local  police. 

Most  of  this  Is  not  news  to  our  readers. 
In  our  council  letter  on  "The  Decay  of  Our 
Military  Power"  you  were  forewarned  that 
defense  expenditures  would  fall  but  little, 
that  most  of  the  Armed  Forces  personnel 
would  be  kept  and  put  to  work  on  welfare 
projects  at  home  and  In  underdeveloped 
countries  abroad.  The  dlsarmers  would 
never  think  of  letting  out  nUUlons  of  former 
servicemen  to  Join  the  unemployed  In  a  time 
of  transition  and  instability,  to  become  a 
disaffected  group.  They  think  of  all  these 
things. 

This  use  of  the  Army  by  the  planners  Is 
no  minor  matter.  On  February  13.  the 
Washington  Post  reported  that  1.500  edu- 
cators from  57  countries  met  In  Washington 
on  Lincoln's  Birthday  to  discuss  how  one- 
third  of  the  world  which  Is  educated  and 
technically  advanced,  can  help  the  two- 
thirds  which  Is  not.  Tha.t  Is  a  great  many 
people  and  a  great  many  countries.  Some 
must  have  paid  a  good  deal  of  money  to  hold 
this  conference.  You  probably  were  among 
them. 

A  prominent  speaker  was  Paul  Hoffman  of 
the  UN  Special  Fund  (for  underdeveloped 
areas)  through  which  we  are  constantly  be- 
ing urged  to  channel  much  more  of  our  for- 
eign aid  8p)endlng.  Another  participant  was 
Harlan  Cleveland.  Assistant  SecreUry  of 
SUte  for  International  Affairs.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land Is  frequently  a  key  figure  In  subtle 
moves  toward  political,  economic,  and  mili- 
tary One  World. 

The  Lincoln's  Birthday  conference  decided 
that  the  best  way  for  one-third  of  the  world 
to  lift  up  the  other  two-thirds  was  through 
foreign  aid. 

EDUCATION  AND  THE  WAH  ON  POVERTY 

This  new  war  will  fan  out  Into  a  network, 
that  will  reach  Into  every  part  of  American 
life.  It  Is,  for  Instance,  going  to  have  an 
overwhelming  effect  on  American  education. 
We  have  already  heard  that  Congress  must 
pass  the  ald-to-educatlon  bills,  more  scholar- 
ships, and  the  rest. 

The  Shrlver  organization  will  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  put  money  Into  education,  especially 
the  colleges.  We  regard  this  as  simple  brib- 
ery, to  purchase  the  backing  with  financial 
aid  of  Intellectual  leaders  and  teachers  of  the 
young  who  are  willing  to  strengthen  the 
drift  to  the  monolithic  state. 

Educators,  take  warning. 

LABOR  AND   WAR  ON   POVERTT 

In  an  editorial  In  Christian  Economics  for 
February  18,  Dr.  Howard  Kershner,  the  edi- 
tor, wrote.  "Is  Forced  Labor  Coming?"  Dr. 
Kershner  wrote  of  the  spread.  In  Cuba,  of 
forced  labor  at  governmentally  dictated 
wages.  Then  he  asked  If  perhaps  It  was 
coming  to  this  country.  He  said.  "Interfer- 
ence with  economic  relationships  resulting 
in  Imbalances,  whether  brought  about  by 
Government  Intervention  or  the  power  of 
labor  leadership  to  enforce  Its  will  on  the 
public,  will  eventually  destroy  Jobs,  and 
make  people  hungry.  Jobless  and  wretched. 
It  can  engulf  our  entire  society,  forcing 
totalitarianism,  centrally  planned  economy. 
Government  regimentation  and  fixation  of 
wages  upon  us." 

Workers,  take  warning. 

THE  COMMUNISTS  AND  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTT 

The  American  Communist  Party,  according 
to  the  Chicago  papers,  held  a  press  confer- 
ence In  that  city  on  February  21,  1964.  "to 
tell  Its  determination  to  influence  the  1964 
presidential  election." 

Gus  Hall,  party  chief,  who  held  the  con- 
ference, said  American  Communists  must 
take  the  leadership  away  from  Washington 
in    the    war    on    poverty,    run    Communist 


candidates  for  the  presidency,  and  make 
greater  contributions  to  the  cause  of  civil 
rights. 

Hall  dismissed  as  "only  a  slogan"  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  plan  to  combat  poverty  and 
create  Jobs  for  the  needy. 

Americans,  take  warning. 

WHAT    or    INDUSTRY? 

What  has  been  the  area  In  which  our 
Nation  achieved  Its  most  dramatic  success? 
Private  business  and  Industry.  What  area 
has  been  most  Important  In  the  provision 
of  new  Jobs?  In  the  widespread  Increase  of 
economic  wealth?  In  the  spread  of  prosper- 
ity?    Private  enterprise. 

Will  private  enterprise  have  the  principal 
role  In  the  war  on  poverty  or  In  making  new 
job  opportunities  to  take  up  the  slack  from 
disarmament?     Of  course  not. 

In  the  welfare  state  In  Its  various  forms, 
private  biLslness,  Industry,  labor,  and  farm- 
ing are  "coordinated"  under  Government 
planners.  The  "poverty"  network  Is  already 
being  prepared  to  reach  out  to  all  areas  of 
private  planning  and  direction,  and  draw 
private  economic  and  Industrial  leadership 
into  the  preparation,  In  Just  the  role  the 
planners  assign  to  them.  Industrial  leaders 
and  experts  vsrlll  be  Invited  to  conferences 
and  seminars  and  allowed  to  put  their 
knowledge  and  suggestions  Into  the  pool. 
But  the  planners  will  remaln'at  the  controls, 
and  the  Government  agents  will  be  picking 
up  useful  knowledge.  Planners  are  not  true 
intellectuals.  They  are  power-seekers  who 
use  Ideas,  or  slogans  that  sound  like  Ideas, 
In  their  bid  for  a  popular  following.  The 
Russian  planners  have  never  been  able  to 
feed  their  own  people,  although  the  czarlst 
governments  financed  the  great  Industrial 
development  of  European  Russia  and  Si- 
beria's railroad  line.  In  the  19th  century, 
with  capital  earned  by  the  export  of  their 
grain  siu-pluses. 

The  only  private  enterprise  the  welfare 
state  win  tolerate  Is  captive  enterprise.  In 
which  experts  in  business  do  the  work,  but 
the  political  planners  hold  the  reins  and 
decide  In  what  direction   they  are  to  go. 

Private,  business  has  always  cooperated 
with  government,  wherever  Its  help  was 
needed — and  properly  so.  But  private  en- 
terprise does  not  need  to  and  must  not  sur- 
render Its  Judgment  on  the  first  principles 
of  free  enterprise,  free  choice,  and  true,  vol- 
untary organization,  either  In  creating  new 
Jobs  In  place  of  war  Industry  or  In  allegedly 
lowering  the  level  of  poverty  throughout 
the  United  States. 

WHERE  YOU  COME  IN 

Is  It  not  time  that  the  American  people 
became  very  angry?  Not  noisily  angry. 
This  Is  as  Ineffectual  as  kindergarten  chil- 
dren stamping  their  feet.  Coldly  angry,  like 
the  fighting  men  who  trudged  In  the  mud, 
told  Jokes,  drank  vino,  and  had  their  fun, 
but  never  forgot  that  all  they  did  was  di- 
rected to  one  purpose — the  winning  of  the 
war. 

Those  who  are  trying  to  establish  un- 
limited government  In  place  of  our  Constitu- 
tion are  at  war  against  the  American  people 
and  the  American  system  of  government. 
But  the  American  people  are  not  engaged 
In  a  war  against  them.  The  only  answer 
to  the  tight  control  of  our  Government  and 
politics  by  the  planners  Is  total  demobiliza- 
tion of  the  new  style  executive  power.  That 
can  be  done  only  when  the  conservatives 
develop  enough  political  power  to  tell  the 
Government  what  It  must  do. 

That  can  be  done  only  through  Increasing 
conservative  control  of  Congress. 

Conservatives  In  politics  today  are  In  the 
position  of  the  American  contestants  at  the 
winter  Olympics.  We  have  not  sent  enough 
championship  material  to  Congress,  or  have 
not  suppxjrted  It  there. 

Congress,  as  we  have  said,  is  an  arena.  Just 
as  Innsbruck  was  an  arena.     The  partici- 


pants must  contest  for  victory.  The  results 
are  not  determined  only  by  what  happens  In 
the  arena,  but  often  by  what  has  happened 
long  before,  In  training  and  organization. 

Americans  seem  to  deal  v^lth  the  problem 
of  Congress  Just  as  we  deal  with  the  problem 
of  the  winter  Olympics.  Our  opponents 
enter  the  contest  with  an  array  of  con- 
testants trained  hard  over  long  periods  with 
plenty  of  resources.  We  depend  on  a  barber 
from  Michigan  who  goes  on  practicing  all 
unnoticed  and  alone  and  we  forget  all  about 
him  before  the  main  event,  and  the  day 
after. 

The  low  estate  of  conservatives  In  Con- 
gress Is  due  to  the  fact  that,  year  after  year, 
since  1933,  the  planners  have  selected, 
trained,  disciplined,  and  financed  the  kind 
of  men  they  wanted  elected  to  Congress. 
We  have  depended  on  the  hit  or  miss  victory 
of  individuals  with  little  or  no  support. 
Both  our  political  parties  duck  the  Issue. 

Many  people  still  believe  conservatives  can 
do  nothing  until  they  win  the  Presidency. 
But  the  winners  of  a  presidential  contest 
must  command  over  35  million  votes.  To 
win  a  congressional  campaign  requires  some 
250,000  votes.  A  margin  of  a  few  thousand 
votes  may  decide  the  Issue. 

The  political  leaders  In  your  district  are 
probably  engaged  right  now  In  deciding  who 
Is  to  be  nominated  for  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative this  year.  Do  you  know  what 
they  Intend  to  do?  Do  you  know  what  you 
would  like  them  to  do? 

Voters  who  cannot  win  their  own  con- 
gressional district,  with  250,000  votes  or  so 
needed  to  win,  are  not  going  to  win  a  presi- 
dential contest  In  which  they  must  garner 
35  million  votes.  Only  after  the  conserva- 
tives have  learned  how  to  elect  a  Congress 
to  their  liking  will  they  have  any  fighting 
chance  to  elect  a  President. 

Nixon  won  some  35  million  votes  and 
ended  up  completely  out  of  power.  The 
same  energy  expended  In  winning  seats  In 
the  Senate  and  the  House  would  in  a  few 
years  give  us  a  conservative  Congress.  Then 
the  Kennedys  and  the  Johnsons  would  be 
confronted  with  a  solid  wall  of  valiant  de- 
fenders of  the  Constitution,  who  could  say 
"No"  and  make  it  stick. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  congratulate  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa  for 
his  most  inspiring  message  today.  I  con- 
sider It  a  privilege  to  sit  in  this  Cham- 
ber and  hear  his  words  today.  I  should 
like  his  permission  to  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks. 

His  has  been  a  message  I  hope  all 
Americans  will  read  and  hear;  because 
it  is  indeed  a  message  of  hope.  The  gen- 
tleman, as  president  of  the  U.S.  Capital 
Historical  Society,  is  particularly  quali- 
fied to  speak  upon  the  full  meaning, 
depth,  beauty,  wealth,  and  richness  of  the 
American  Constitution.  I  congratulate 
the  gentleman  for  taking  time  to  pre- 
pare this  eloquent  and  inspiring  message 
on  the  175th  anniversary. 

I  believe  all  Americans  are  much  rich- 
er today,  since  we  have  had  the  privilege 
of  hearing  the  gentleman's  words  of  wis- 
dom, his  analysis  and  most  important — 
his  interpretation  of  the  full  meaning  of 
the  document  and  the  hope  it  spells  out 
for  the  whole  world. 

I  particularly  wish  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  for  ending  his  remarks  with 
a  fervent  hope  that  some  day  all  man- 
kind can  live  under  the  freedoms  and 
dignity  incorporated  In  this  document. 
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So,  if  the  gentleman  will  permit,  again 
I  congratulate  him.  I  believe  he  has  per- 
formed  a  magnificent  public  service  In 
putting  this  day  in  Its  proper  perspective. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  for  those  very  kind  observations, 
a^id  I  also  thank  him  for  Joining  me  and 
participating  in  this  brief  observance 
Indicating  the  respect  we  show  for  this 
great  document. 


THE    175TH   ANNIVERSARY   OP  THE 

US.  FEDERAL  UNION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Li- 

BONATi).     Under  previous  order  of  the 

House,  the  gentleman  from  IlUnols  (Mr. 

PiNDLiY],  Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.   PINDLEY.     Mr.   Speaker,   today 

marks  the  175th  anniversary  of  the  US. 

Pederal  Government. 

This  noon  a  significant  commemora- 
tion was  held  in  New  York  City  in  the 
very  place  where  this  great  Government 
had  its  beginning.  In  Praunce's  Tavern 
at  the  comer  of  Pearl  and  Broad  Streets 
a  group  of  citizens.  Including  Clarence 
K.  Strelt,  author  and  editor,  today  met 
near  Federal  Hall  where  the  First  Con- 
gress under  the  new  Pederal  Constitu- 
tion met  on  March  4.  1789.  Lack  of  a 
quorum  kept  the  original  meeting  purely 
ceremonial,  but  that  was  the  date  for 
"commencing  proceedings  under  the  said 
Constitution,"  to  Quote  the  resolution 
putting  It  in  force. 

The  meeting  in  New  York  City  175 
years  ago  was  fitting  because  New  York 
was  the  first  State  to  propose  the  Ped- 
eral convention  which  eventually  drafted 
the  Constitution. 

On  this  commemoration,  our  attention 
should  center  on  the  Pederal  Union 
system  of  government  which  was  so  hope- 
fully launched  175  years  ago  today.  The 
times  were  troubled  in  1789.  Many  prob- 
lems divided  the  original  States.  The 
ccmvention  had  met  2  years  earlier  in  an 
atmosphere  bordering  on  despair,  and 
few  expected  anything  good  to  come 
from  It. 

Troubles  separating  the  13  SUtes  In 
that  period  were  comparable  to  those 
causing  friction  in  today's  NATO  com- 
mimity.  Border  warfare  had  recently 
flared  between  Pennsylvania  and  Con- 
necticut. Just  as  Greeks  and  Turks — al- 
though linked  in  NATO— today  fight  In 
the  streets  of  Cyprus. 

Currency  problems  were  deep  and  vex- 
ing, so  much  so  in  Pennsylvania  that  a 
rebellious  population  gave  vent  to  Its  feel- 
ings  on   one   occasion   by   running   the 
State  supreme  court  out  of  town.     And 
today  monetary  problems  assume  gigan- 
tic proportions  in  the  free- world  com- 
munity, especially  for  the  United  States. 
In    1787,    the   States    were    feverishly 
building  tariff  walls  among  themselves. 
Today  the  Common  Market  Is  taking  on 
the  appearance  of  a  highly  protective 
system,   and   in  retaliation,  the  United 
States  toys  with  market-protecting  de- 
vices of  Its  own. 
The  parallel  could  go  on  and  on. 
One  hundred  and  seventy-five  years 
ago.  the  Pederal  Union  system  was  In- 
vented to  govern  each  State's  relation- 
ship with  the  other  12,  and  with  the  rest 


of  th2  world.  It  was  to  be  a  unique  ex- 
periment in  foreign  affairs,  a  new  type  of 
union  intended  to  meet  what  were  basi- 
cally external  problems. 

Up  to  March  4,  1789.  the  13  States  had 
tried  to  govern  these  relationships 
through  a  confederation  much  the  same 
as  the  15  nations  deal  with  each  other 
in  todays  NATO  alliance.  Under  the 
confederation,  each  SUte  had  Its  own 
armed  force,  trade  barriers,  currency  and 
citizenship,  and  the  13  met  their  common 
problems  through  a  Congress  composed 
of  delegations  named  and  Instructed  by 
their  State  governments.  Each  State 
had  one  vote,  and  Congress  had  no  power 
to  enforce  Its  resolutions  or  make  delin- 
quent States  help  finance  the  confedera- 
tion. The  parallel  with  NATO  is  unmis- 
takable. 

Because  this  system  failed,  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  was  called  In  1787. 
It  Is  a  curious  and  sad  fact  that  the 
framework  Intended  today  to  keep  the 
NATO  nations  together  is  actually  far 
weaker  than  the  confederation  which 
failed  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  13 
States. 

If  a  system  was  found  too  flimsy  for 
the  horse-and-buggy  days,  can  we  safely 
settle  for  one  still  more  flimsy  for  the 
rocket  age? 

NATO  Is  an  alliance  and  nothing  more. 
As  such,  it  carries  in  it  the  same  seeds 
for  self-destruction  typical  of  all  al- 
liances. 

The  NATO  alliance  has  experienced 
an  abundance  of  the  "Infractions  and  in- 
terruptions" which  Washington  foretold. 
To  cite  a  few :  Cyprus.  French  recogni- 
tion of  Communist  China.  British  sale 
of  buses  to  Cuba.  Canadian  sale  of  wheat 
to  Red  China.  French  blackball  of  British 
entry  in  the  Common  Market.  US.  can- 
cellation of  Skybolt.  test  ban  treaty  of 
Moscow,  essentially  a  bilateral  deal  be- 
tween United  States  and  Russia,  with- 
drawal of  missiles  from  Turkey  and  Italy. 
U.S.  insistence  on  keeping  keys  to  all 
NATO  atomic  weapons,  stalemate  over 
the  multilateral  naval  forces,  and  broad 
tendency  toward  coexistence  with  the 
Communists,  compromise,  talk  of  dis- 
armament— each  of  which  tends  to 
weaken  the  thin  thread  of  alliance. 

Ovu-  nuclear  policies  now  place  more 
trust  In  our  enemies  than  in  our  friends. 
We  have  never  been  at  war  with  France 
at  any  time  since  this  Republic  was 
founded.  And  yet,  our  nuclear  policies 
deny  France — and  other  NATO  nations— 
the  nuclear  weapons  we  know — and  they 
know — the  enemy  possesses. 

We  complain  when  the  British  sell 
buses  to  Cuban  Conununlsts.  but  see 
nothing  wrong  in  selling  wheat  to  Rus- 
sia, the  hearUand  of  the  Communist 
movement. 

We  fight  a  chicken-war  with  our 
friends,  and  hand  the  enemy  superduper 
bargains  in  wheat — better  prices  than  we 
offer  to  our  friends. 

These  events — the  Inevitable  Infrac- 
tions and  Interruptions  of  which  Wash- 
ington spoke — have  caused  a  steady 
deterioration  of  NATO. 

Present  policies  are  heading  us  to 
ultimate  isolation  in  which  liberty  will 
surely  perish  from  within  If  not  from 
aggressive    forces    across    the    borders. 


Surrounded  by  a  sea  of  communism,  we 
would  likely  resort  to  police-state  meth- 
ods at  home  to  meet  the  police -state 
menace  abroad. 

It  Is  high  time  America's  great  inven- 
tion— the  Federal  Union  system — is  put 
to  work  anew.  Freedom -loving  people 
of  the  world  are  needlessly  divided  and 
weakened  in  their  quest  of  peace,  liberty 
and  material  progress — and  in  their  cru- 
cial effort  to  meet  the  latest  and  most 
ominous  of  tyrannical  forces,  interna- 
tional communism. 

The  barricades  which  keep  these  free 
peoples  from  uniting  today  are  formid- 
able but  certainly  no  more  so  than  those 
which  separated  the  Original  13  States 
in  1787. 

NATO  in  its  present  form  is  doomed  to 
failure.  Our  NATO  defense  force  hangs 
by  the  tiny  thread  of  national  expedi- 
ency. Unanimity  Is  required  before  any- 
thing can  be  done.  In  the  flashing  In- 
stant  of  a  nuclear  showdown,  unanimity 
may  come  too  late  or  not  at  all.  No  one 
can  foretell  the  decision  of  any  member 
of  NATO — not  even  our  own — until  the 
moment  of  crisis  arrives. 
How  do  we  start?  When  do  we  start? 
I  propose  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  assemble  a  blue-ribbon 
panel  of  citizens  and  Invite  the  leaders 
of  other  NATO  nations  to  do  the  same. 
Then  let  these  best  minds  of  the  free 
world  sit  down  together,  just  as  our  fore- 
fathers met  In  Philadelphia  in  1787.  Let 
them  fashion  and  propose  for  ratifica- 
tion a  new  standard  to  which  the  wise 
and  honest  can  repair. 

The  U.S.  delegation  most  certainly 
should  include  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower, 
the  organizer  and  first  commander  of 
NATO,  for  8  years  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  better  respected  through- 
out the  entire  world  than  any  other  liv- 
ing person,  more  knowledgeable  In  the 
art  of  free  world  diplomacy.  First  in 
war,  first  In  peace,  and  first  In  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen  of  the  broad  free 
world  community.  General  Elsenhower 
could  become  the  George  Washington 
of  the  20th  century. 

Perhaps,  as  George  Washington  him- 
self wrongly  predicted  of  the  1787  con- 
vention, no  plan  proposed  by  this  con- 
vention of  1964  would  be  adopted.  But 
is  there  any  better  hope,  a  more  ex- 
pectant course  to  follow?  Perhaps,  In 
the  gloom  of  today's  problems,  we  can 
Indeed  match  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Inventors  of  the  American  Republic 
In  1787.  It  Is  worth  a  first-class  effort 
by  first-class  minds,  because  at  stake  Is 
a  first-class  Ideal — freedom. 

All  that  Is  needed  Is  the  application  of 
the  time-tested  system  of  Pederal  union 
to  the  urgent  task  of  vmlting  the  world's 
free  nations. 

The  year  1964  brings  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I. 
and  the  25th  anniversary  of  both  the 
beginning  of  a  still  more  destructive  war. 
and  the  birth  of  a  vast  creative  under- 
taking— the  njovement  for  federation  of 
the  free  nations.  Nearly  7  months  be- 
fore World  War  H  exploded  in  Septem- 
ber 1939,  there  was  published  "Union 
Now, '  subtitied.  "A  Proposal  for  a  Ped- 
eral Union  of  the  Democracies  of  the 
North  AUantlc."    By  July  Its  readers  had 
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founded  the  U.S.  association  known  now 
as  Federal  Union,  Inc. 

The  birth  of  "Union  Now"  and  the 
Atlantic  Union  movement  is  a  story  of 
rare  human  Interest — the  story  of  doggeo 
struggle  against  great  odds  for  a  mo- 
mentous purpose.  Its  conjuncture  with 
the  anniversaries  of  two  world  wars  al- 
lows a  heart-moving  tale  to  be  united 
with  powerful  incentive  for  action — at  a 
time  when  the  world  situation  adds  ur- 
gency, and  the  American  presidential 
election  gives  hope  for  bold  leadership. 

To  measure  progress,  one  must  look 
back  to  where  we  were. 

In  early  1939  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
national  sovereignty  ruled  world  thought 
and  action  even  more  totally  than  the 
dogma  of  communism  rules  Russia 
now — and  it  needed  no  secret  police  to 
keep  in  power  even  in  the  democracies. 
The  League  of  Nations  then  had  few  be- 
lievers anywhere.  In  the  United  States 
isolationism  had  sunk  to  neutralism. 

Into  this  world  came  "Union  Now" — 
in  a  first  edition  of  only  750  copies — like 
David  challenging  Goliath. 

Freedom  and  peace,  "Union  Now"  as- 
serted, required  free  people  to  make  not 
only  their  national  but  their  Interna- 
tional state  for  individual  freedom,  for 
the  citizen's  sovereignty  rather  than  his 
nation's.  The  key  to  peace,  prosperity 
and  greater  freedom.  It  maintained,  was 
the  Independence  of  the  Individual. 

With  facts  and  figures  based  on  solid 
research,  "Union  Now"  revealed  that  the 
few  peoples  who  had  practiced  freedom 
for  even  a  few  generations  had  gained 
through  It  such  power  that  they  needed 
only  to  unite  their  strength — in  the  dem- 
ocratic way  that  had  given  them  their 
power — to  be  strong  enough  to  end  the 
looming  danger  of  World  War  n.  It 
warned  that  their  continued  disunion 
would  deliver  their  sons  and  cities  to  de- 
struction. 

"Union  Now"  called  on  them  to  meet 
in  a  constitutional  convention  and  do  as 
the  people  of  the  13  States  had  done  in 
1787.  By  the  great  Invention  of  the  U.S. 
Pederal  Constitution,  the  13  then  lim- 
ited the  sovereignty  of  their  States  to 
the  flelds  where  it  did  serve  freedom. 
They  extended  their  own  sovereignty  as 
citizens  to  where  they  could  govern  dem- 
ocratically their  interstate  concerns. 
They  united  their  military  and  economic 
power  to  serve  freedom  and  peace. 

Practically  no  one  was  talking  in  terms 
of  international  federation  or  govern- 
ment m  the  1939  preatomic  period. 
There  was  then  no  visible  recognition 
either  of  the  importance  of  freedom  to 
peace,  or  of  the  power  freedom  had  de- 
veloped around  the  North  Atlantic. 

Nor  was  there  any  talk  of  an  Atlantic 
community  when  "Union  Now"  pro- 
posed— and  I  quote  it — "Union  now  of 
the  democracies  that  the  North  Atlantic 
and  a  thousand  other  things  already 
unite."  It  pointed  out  that  nearly  all 
the  free  lived  around  the  North  Atlantic, 
that  it  is  to  freedom's  civilization  what 
the  Mediterranean  was  to  that  of  Rome. 

Regional  ideas  had  been  confined  to 
continents  since  the  fall  of  Rome.  To 
base  political  thought  on  an  ocean  was 
as  novel  in  1939  as  it  was  to  put  indi- 
vidual freedom  first  In  international  or- 
ganization.   Atlantic    Union,     and    Its 


twin  idea.  Union  of  the  Free,  were  then 
even  newer  than  Romulus  and  Remus 
when  they  were  left  to  the  wolves. 

Still  bolder,  some  thought  in  1939,  was 
another  "Union  Now  '  idea:  the  Idea  that 
Isolationist  America  must  not  only  par- 
ticipate, but  lead  In  seeking  peace 
through  Atlantic  federation. 

In  1939  the  Atlantic  federsd  union 
idea  had  to  tackle  all  these  huge  obsta- 
cles— and  now  In  1964  they  have  all  been 
overcome.  A  1939  reviewer  of  "Union 
Now"  wrote  that  the  author  must  mean 
"now"  In  a  geological  sense.  Even  in 
political  history,  25  years  is  but  an  In- 
stant. And  In  It  there  has  been  such 
advance  toward  Atlantic  union  that  the 
only  serious  questions  left  are  how  and 
when — in  time  to  prevent  another  dis- 
aster or  too  late. 

Neutralism  now  is  gone  from  the 
United  States  and  so  is  Isolationism. 
The  United  States  has  led  in  creating 
and  developing  the  U.N.  To  strengthen 
It,  the  United  States  has  also  already  led 
other  democracies  to  form  within  the 
U.N.  a  North  Atlantic  alliance  with  an 
Atlantic  council  and  an  Atlantic  com- 
mander. We  no  longer  need  to  argue 
that  the  peoples  who  live  around  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  do  form  a  community.  The 
term,  "Atlantic  community,"  hsis  become 
commonplace. 

Before  we  consider  further  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Idea,  let  us  consider  brlefiy, 
the  progress  of  the  organized  movement 
behind  It. 

Twenty-five  years  Is  an  even  longer 
time  In  the  life  of  a  book  or  of  a  cor- 
poration than  in  the  life  of  a  man.  Cor- 
porations, whether  set  up  to  make  mon- 
ey or,  like  Federal  Union.  Inc.,  as  a  non- 
profit membership  association  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  rarely  survive  for  even 
5  years.  Federal  Union,  Inc..  Is  now  the 
oldest  American  private  association  In 
the  field  concerned  with  uniting  nations 
for  freedom  and  peace.  The  others  that 
sought  these  alms  through  otiier  pro- 
posals when  It  was  bom.  or  rose  and 
fiourlshed  In  Its  Infancy,  are  no  more. 
In  the  field  of  Atlantic  unification.  Ped- 
eral Union,  Inc.,  Is  not  only  the  pioneer 
organization;  it  Is  twice  as  old  as  any 
other. 

Pederal  Union  has  grown  frcwn  an  or- 
ganization with  no  "big  names,"  to  one 
whose  board  has  long  attested  Impres- 
sive support.  Even  more  impressive  is 
the  membership  of  the  board  and  honor- 
ary and  advisory  councils  of  the  Inter- 
national Movement  for  Atlantic  Union, 
which  Mr.  Strelt  led  In  founding  in  1958, 
and  hsis  since  served  as  president. 

Officers  and  board  members  of  Federal 
Union,  Inc.,  include: 

President:  Clarence  K.  Strelt,  District 
of  Columbia,  author,  editor,  lecturer. 

Vice  president:  George  V.  Allen.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  ex-USIA  Director, 
Ambassador  and  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 

Treasurer:  Leo  H.  McCormick,  Mary- 
land, insurance  executive. 

Associate  treasurer:  Melvin  Ryder, 
District  of  Columbia,  publisher,  Army 
Times. 

Chairman:  Roy  B.  Chlpps,  Missouri, 
truckline  executive. 

Secretary:  Don  Dennis,  New  York, 
Foreign  Policy  Association  executive. 


Corresponding  secretary:  Mrs.  Chase 
S.  Osbom,  District  of  Colimibia,  author, 
lecturer. 

Counsel:  Nicholas  Doman,  New  York, 
attorney,  author. 

Other  board  members: 

Theodore  C.  Achilles,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, ex -counselor.  State  Department, 
Ambassador. 

P.  P.  Brundage,  Florida,  ex-Director, 
U.S.  Budget. 

Dr.  James  Charlesworth,  Pennsyl- 
vania, president,  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science. 

W.  L.  Clayton,  Texas,  ex-U.S.  Under 
Secretary  of  State. 

George  P.  Delaney.  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Special  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
coordinator,  international  labor  affairs. 

P.  Joseph  Donohue.  District  of  Colxim- 
bia,  manager.  Kef auver  for  President. 

Mrs.  Raymond  T.  Elligett,  Florida,  civic 
leader,  lecturer. 

Charles  W.  Ferguson,  New  York,  edi- 
tor, author. 

Paul  Flndley,  Member  of  Congress,  Re- 
publican, of  Illinois. 

I>ave  Garroway,  New  York,  TV  star. 

St.  John  Garwood,  Texas,  ex-Justice, 
Texas  Supreme  Court. 

Dr.  Heber  R.  Harper,  Colorado,  ex- 
chancellor.  University  of  Denver. 

Adm.  Thomas  C  Klnkald,  District  of 
Columbia,  U.S.  Navy,  retired. 

P.  Gilbert  Lamb.  Oregon,  ex-president. 
National  Association  Frozen  Food  Pack- 
ers. 

Austin  Lamont,  MJD.,  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Joe  J.  Mickle,  Louisiana,  president. 
Centenary  College. 

Maj.  Gen.  Walter  I.  Miller,  Virginia, 
U.S.  Air  Force,  retired. 

W.  H.  Oppenhelmer,  New  York,  stock- 
broker. 

Edmund  Orgill.  Tennessee,  ex-mayor 
of  Memphis. 

Charles  H.  Prange,  Pennsylvania, 
manufacturer. 

Edgar  H.  Shelton,  Jr.,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, public  relations  counsel. 

Robert  Strausz-Hup^.  Pennsylvania, 
director.  Foreign  Policy  Research  Insti- 
tute. 

Dr.  Edwaird  Teller.  California,  Fermi 
Award,  nuclear  physics. 

Dr.  Harold  C.  Urey,  California,  Nobel 
Prize,  chemistry. 

Lester  B.  Vernon,  Pennsylvania,  manu- 
facturer. 

David  J.  Wlnton,  Minnesota,  lumber 
executive. 

Clement  Zablockl,  Member  of  Con- 
gress. Wisconsin,  ranking  majority  mem- 
ber. House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Magazine  publication  is  a  notoriously 
costly  and  risky  business.  With  only 
$7,000  to  back  the  venture.  Federal 
Union  laimched  "Freedom  and  Union" 
In  1946;  and  has  managed  to  keep  this 
illustrated  monthly  going  ever  since. 
The  17  volumes  of  "Freedom  and  Union" 
that  are  already  bound  and  on  the 
shelves  of  major  libraries  provide  an  in- 
valuable, unique  record  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Atlantic  commimity,  the" 
most  comprehensive  and  continuous  In 
existence  anywhere — an  enduring  treas- 
ure mine  for  those  who  will  write  the 
history  of  the  origins  of  the  United  States 
of  Atlantica. 
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Since  1946  "Preedom  and  Union"  has 
also  helped  make  that  history.  Millions 
were  lavished  in  those  years  by  big 
foundations  on  other  project*  in  the 
field  of  peace,  freedom,  and  international 
organization:  the  'respectable'  recipi- 
ents had  no  such  anxious  burden  to  bear 
month  in.  month  out  in  meeting  the  pay- 
roll and  paying  the  printer  as  did  "Pree- 
dom and  Union."  Have  any  of  them  ac- 
complished as  much? 

"Preedom  and  Union"  is  only  one  of  the 
fruits  Federal  Union,  Inc..  has  produced. 
Those  resulting  indirectly  from  its  ex- 
istence are  no  less  impressive.  Various 
active  members  of  Federal  Union,  in- 
spired by  the  goal  it  set  but  acting  in- 
dependently on  their  own  initiative,  have 
given  the  leadership  that  led  to  such 
steps  as  these  in  the  development  of 
Atlantic  unification: 

The  creation  of  the  Atlantic  Union 
Committee.  1949;  the  Declaration  of  At- 
lantic Unity.  1954:  the  NATO  Parlia- 
mentarians' Conference.  1955;  the 
Bruges  AUantic  Conference.  1957;  the 
London  Atlantic  Congress,  1959;  the  VS. 
Citizens  Commission  on  NATO.  1960; 
the  Atlantic  Institute.  1961;  the  At- 
lantic Convention  and  the  Atlantic 
Council  of  the  United  States.  1962;  and 
the  Atlantic  Quarterly,  1963. 

What  other  American  organization  In 
Federsd  Union's  general  field  has  in- 
spired such  a  stream  of  creative  action 
from  its  members  and  sympathizers,  or 
seen  its  educational  seeds  thus  produce 
so  wide  and  far  reaching  a  harvest  of 
constructive  work? 

Federal  Union,  Inc.,  has  not  only  re- 
mained solvent  but  has  achieved  all  this, 
and  much  more  besides,  in  the  past  25 
years  while  having  to  live  always  from 
hand  to  mouth,  never  with  enough  funds 
ahead,  or  time  left  from  the  financial 
struggle,  to  plan  its  future  or  half  de- 
velop its  potentials  Its  annual  income 
has  ranged  from  $26,000  to  $101,000.  and 
averaged  through  the  quarter  century 
only  $64,000. 

Dollar  for  dollar,  has  not  Federal 
Union,  Inc..  produced  a  greater  impact  in 
basic  education,  done  more  to  open  men's 
minds  and  turn  thought  into  action,  than 
any  other  Institution  or  organization  in 
its  broad  field? 

Only  a  few  years  ago.  Erwin  Canham 
called  "Union  Now"  "the  most  unde- 
servedly neglected  book  of  the  past  quar- 
ter-century."  Though  neglected,  it  is 
still  alive  and — as  part  II  of  "Freedom's 
Frontier — Atlantic  Union  Now  ' — Clar- 
ence Streit's  ciurent  book.  It  Is  still 
being  sold.  "In  point  of  fact."  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
added,  "this  book  may  be  one  of  the 
turning  points  of  history  '  It  may  be- 
come one.  in  this,  its  25th  anniversary 
year. 

Consider  how  the  Atlantic  Union  tide 
has  risen  since  Mr.  Canham  made  his 
forecast  in  1956. 

In  1960  Congress  passed  the  Atlantic 
Convention  resolution  setting  up  a  'U.S. 
Citizens  Committee  on  NATO"  and  au- 
thorizing it  to  organize  and  participate 
in  a  convention  with  similar  delegations 
from  other  NATO  nations  to  explore 
greater  Atlantic  unity.  In  January  1962 
some  90  eminent  citizens  from  all  parts 


of  AUantica  met  in  Paris,  elected 
former  Secretary  of  SUte  Herter  their 
president,  and  after  long  discussion  this 
Atiantic  Convention  unanimously  rec- 
ommended "that  the  NATO  govern- 
ments promptly  establish  a  Special  Gov- 
ernmental Commission  to  draw  up  plans 
within  2  years  for  the  creation  of  a  true 
Atlantic  Community,  suitably  organized 
to  meet  the  political,  militery,  and  eco- 
nomic challenges  of  this  era." 

That  was  more  than  2  years  ago,  but 
I  regret  to  add  that  the  administrations 
since  then  have  done  nothing  to  im- 
plement this  recommendation,  although 
both  Senators  John  F  Kennedy  and 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  voted  in  1960  to  have 
this  convention  held. 

In  February  1962.  Governor  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller  roundly  declared : 


The  Federal  Idea,  which  oxir  Founding 
Fathers  applied  In  their  historic  act  of  polit- 
ical creation  In  the  18th  century,  can  be 
applied  In  thla  20th  century  in  the  larger 
context  of  the  world  of  free  nations — If  we 
will  but  match  our  Iprefathers  In  courage 
and  vision. 

Sweeping  as  this  assertion  may  be.  I  be- 
lieve It  to  be  anything  but  an  academic 
proposition.  Quite  the  contrary:  It  Is  a 
matter  of  cold  political  realism.  •  •  •  Any- 
thing leas  than  a  grand  design — a  major 
idea  and  a  lofty  sense  of  purpose — Is  too 
puny  for  the  time  In  which  we  live. 

I  quote  this  from  his  Harvard  lectures, 
since  published  as  a  book.  "The  Future 
of  Federalism  " 

On  July  4.  1962.  President  Kennedy, 
speaking  at  Independence  Hall,  called 
for  a  "Declaration  of  Interdependence" 
In  the  Atlantic  community. 

Then  in  April  1963.  Richard  Nixon, 
who  missed  the  White  House  by  only  a 
few  votes,  urged  "expanding  NATO — to  a 
political  confederation."  On  June  25. 
1963.  President  Kennedy,  speaking  in 
Europe,  conceded  that  eventually  "there 
may  be  a  new  great  union  of  us  all." 

The  next  month,  on  July  10.  In  the  first 
Telstar  "Town  Meeting  of  the  World," 
former  Prime  Minister  Anthony  Eden — 
now  Lord  Avon — came  out  for  an  "Atian- 
tic federation"  and  asked  General  Eisen- 
hower if  he  agreed  that  "the  only  future 
really  deserving  of  our  efforts  and  our 
idealism  is  some  sort  of  Atiantic  Union." 
Mr.  Eden  added: 

To  my  American  friends.  I'd  only  add  this: 
It  was  you.  about  300  years  ago,  that  had  the 
courage  and  vUlon,  among  places  then  far 
apart  In  the  days  at  the  ox  wagon,  to  form 
the  nrst  federation.  I  Just  wonder  whether 
we  oughtn't  to  set  our  sights  high  again  and 
work  for  something  of  that  kind  around  the 
nations  who  edge  the  Atlantic  and  perhaps 
even  beyond  What  do  you  think  of  that. 
Mr.  President? 

Promptly,    General    Elsenhower    an- 
swered : 

WeU,  Anthony,  you  have  sUted  the  final 
objective  beauUfuUy  and  eloquenUy. 


Declaring  that  the  British  statesman 
had  given  "most  eloquent  expression  to 
the  aspirations  of  the  West."  the  Wash- 
ington Post  found  that  this  Telstar  Town 
Meeting  had  "demonstrated  the  invinci- 
bility and  inevitabiUty  of  the  idea  of  At- 
lantic Union." 

The  rising  interest  in  the  structural 
problems  of  NATO  is  exemplified  by  the 
formation  last  year  and  steady  effort  of 


the  Project  Committee  on  NATO  Unity, 
consisting  of  several  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

While  this  trend  has  been  mounting 
on  the  Republican  side,  what  has  been 
happening  on  the  "other  side  of  the 
aisle."  as  we  say  in  Congress?  Atiantic 
Union  has  many  friends  there.  Indeed, 
under  Senator  Kefauver  they  long  led 
toward  it.  until  his  untimely  death  last 
simimer.  Senator  PctBRicirr.  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
"the  other  body."  in  eulogizing  him  in  ^ 
the  Senate  on  October  24  quoted  this 
tribute  from  Edward  J.  Meeman.  editor 
of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar: 

I  will  wager  that  he  will  have  a  great  place 
In  history  as  the  statesman  who.  more  than 
any  other,  pioneered  In  behalf  of  the  fed- 
eration of  the  free. 

And  Senator  Pulbright  added: 

The  storms  that  threaten  the  AUanUc  Al- 
liance today  reflect  the  enormity  of  the  task 
which  Estes  Kefauver  charted.  It  U  to  be 
hoped  that  the  wisdom  of  hU  counsel  wlU 
finally  prevail. 

President  Kennedy  began  his  admin- 
istration by  giving  precedence  to  At- 
lantic unification.  In  his  inaugural  he 
said  of  our  Atiantic  allies:  "United  there 
Is  little  we  cannot  do — divided,  there  is 
little  we  can  do."  He  thus  recognized 
that  effective  unification  of  the  Atlantic 
community  is  the  prerequisite  to  meet- 
ing the  challenge  of  Moscow  on  its  world- 
fiung  chessboard. 

But  instead  of  moving  to  unite  It.  he 
gave  priority  in  the  last  period  of  his 
administration  to  seeking  a  detente  with 
the  Kremlin.  President  Johnson  has 
thus  far  continued  this  policy  of  neglect- 
ing NATO  and  courting  the  Kremlin. 

In  the  making  is  a  big  issue  In  this 
campaign  on  this  radical  difference  on 
priorities,  now  that  all  the  major  Re- 
publican presidential  possibilities  are 
urging  stronger  Atiantic  unification. 
The  latest  is  Senator  Goldwatir.  In  a 
basic  statement  of  his  foreign  policy 
which  Life  published  January  17.  he 
powerfully  attacked  the  notion  that  peace 
can  be  secured  by  "easing  the  arms  race." 
Still  more  significantly,  he  made  the  key 
to  his  own  policy  the  "structural" 
strengthening  of  the  Atlantic  commu- 
nity. Let  me  give  you  some  brief  cita- 
tions from  this  comprehensive  Gold- 
water  statement: 

The  broad  base  of  power  which  can  con- 
front, confound  and  eventually  overcome 
communism  Is  the  Atlantic  community  of 
nations,  which  collectively  possesses  the  pre- 
ponderant power  of  the  earth  and  also  shares 
a  conmion  cultural  heritage.  It  is  the  pres- 
ent disarray  in  the  Atlantic  alliance  which 
today  most  seriously  weakens  us  and  en- 
courages the  expansion  of  communism. 

Our  present  foreign  policy  U  conducive 
to  this  disunity.  •   •   • 

There  Is  a  way  out  of  the  dilemma  and 
away  from  the  disaster  It  clearly  foreshad- 
ows. We  must  rethink  the  purpose  of  the 
alliance,  and  the  degree  to  which  we  are 
willing  to  concede  to  NATO  certain  preroga- 
tives which  we  now  reserve  to  our- 
selves.  •   •   • 

The  answer  which  frequently  Is  given  to 
Justify  our  current  alliance-fracturing  drive 
toward  a  detente  with  the  Soviets  is  that 
It  Is  difficult  to  obtain  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  15  allies.  That  begs  the  question. 
If  they  stUl  can  trust  one  another  to  come 
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to  each  other's  defense,  they  can  also  agree — 
as  we  can — upon  the  structxiral  changes 
necrssary  to  enable  the  alliance  to  cope  with 
the  issues  of  the  times.   •    •   • 

The  Atlantic  alliance  could  change  the 
course  of  world  affairs.  Agreement  on  de- 
fense matters  should  be  Just  a  beginning. 

The  highly  developed  nations  of  the  At- 
lantic community  are  perfectly  capable  of 
working  out  common  trade  and  political  pol- 
icies which  could  bring  down  the  power  of 
communism  without  war. 

Those  In  the  press  who  have  pictured 
Goldwatkr  as  the  "darling"  of  the  ex- 
treme nationalists  have  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  this,  his  major  statement  on  for- 
eign policy.  His  statement  should  en- 
courage others  to  advance  still  further 
toward  Atlantic  federation,  and  It  should 
be  heartening  proof  to  Atlantic  Union- 
ists that  the  Republican  Party  at  least 
is  united  In  giving  top  priority  to  effec- 
tive Atlantic  unification — who  remains 
to  attack  It? 

Consider  now  the  pause-and -ponder 
incentive  that  1964  gives  to  all  three  gen- 
erations of  voters.  First,  there  is  the 
fateful  fact,  already  noted,  that  the 
25th  anniversay  of  this  idea  for  preserv- 
ing freedom  peacefully  coincides  with 
the  25th  anniversary  of  World  War  n, 
the  50th  anniversary  of  War  I.  This 
means  that  those  old  enough  to  enter  the 
Army  In  1914,  and  who  have  survived, 
will  be  at  least  68  in  1964.  It  means 
that  their  sons  who  were  18  in  1939,  and 
have  survived,  will  be  43  next  year — 
and  that  they  themselves  have  sons  old 
enough  to  be  drafted  in  1964.  War  is 
not  the  only  danger  confronting  them. 
The  boys  who  were  bom  in  1914  were 
drafted  into  the  army  of  the  unemployed 
when  they  reached  18.  The  unemployed 
brought  to  power  in  Germany  the  mad- 
man who  precipitated  World  War  n. 

This  may  be  enough  to  show  that  1964 
is  a  year  to  give  pause  to  any  grandfather 
or  grandmother,  any  father  or  mother, 
and  any  son  or  daughter  reaching  then 
the  threshold  of  adult  life.  It  should 
help  open  their  minds  and  hearts  to  the 
idea  of  constituting  a  new  great  union 
of  the  free,  not  In  the  future,  not  even- 
tually, but  now  while  the  living  can  en- 
joy its  Immense  advantages.  It  should 
also  give  pause  to  any  politician  seeking 
their  votes  in  1964 — and  opportunity  to 
the  statesmen  among  them. 

To  these  powerful  elements,  the  neces- 
sary catalyst  must  be  added.  That  cata- 
lyst Is  the  fact  that  this  Is  a  presidential 
election  year. 

Consider  the  positions  of  Rockefeller. 
Nixon.  Eisenhower.  Groldwater — and  by 
the  administration  and  its  predecessor; 
consider  the  historic  feat  that  federal 
union  is  the  only  answer  to  this  Ilfe-and- 
death  problem  that  has  proved  practi- 
cal through  seven  generations — as  at- 
tested by  this  175th  birthday  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  Considering  all  these 
facts,  may  not  the  candidate  who  wins 
be  the  one  who  proves  most  worthy  of 
being  President  of  the  United  States 
Union  at  such  a  time  by  campaigning  to 
bridge  the  Atlantic  with  another  such 
union  now — in'  time  to  win  for  freedom 
without  war  or  economic  crash? 

The  times  demand  an  Imaginative  yet 
thoroughly  tested  program.  They  de- 
mand bold,  swift,  comprehensive  action 
capable  of  moving  the  hearts  of  men. 


Only  Atiantic  federal  union  offers  that 
kind  of  program.  It  has  the  further 
advantage  of  being  deeply  identified  with 
the  basic  principles  and  patriotism  of  the 
American  p)eople.  of  springing  from  the 
purest  sources  of  American  life,  of  pi- 
oneering, and  carrying  forward  heroi- 
cally the  living  American  dream. 

All  in  all,  there  would  seem  to  be  rea- 
sonable hope  for  Atlantic  federation  to 
play  an  important  role  In  the  presiden- 
tial campaign  that  will  be  fought  in  its 
25th  anniversary  year. 


THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
UNION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie- 
man  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Zablocki]  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
our  Nation  celebrates  the  175th  anni- 
versary of  a  date  which  has  unparalleled 
importance  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try, and  of  the  world. 

It  was  on  March  4.  1789,  that  the  first 
U.8.  Congress  was  called.  Our  Pound- 
ing Fathers  met  on  that  day  in  Federal 
Hall  in  New  York  City  to  declare  Con- 
gress In  session. 

Thus,  in  a  very  real  sense,  today  is  the 
birthday  of  the  Congress. 

But  more  than  that.  March  4  signifies 
the  founding  of  the  entire  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. For  with  this  meeting,  Con- 
gress set  In  motion  the  provisions  of  our 
revered  Constitution. 

Although  the  date  Is  a  significant  one. 
it  has,  unfortunately,  been  passed  over 
in  recent  years.  At  one  time  March  4 
was  commemorated  by  being  the  date 
on  which  the  President  was  inaugurated. 
But  with  adoption  of  the  20th  amend- 
ment, the  inauguration  of  Presidents 
was  shifted  to  January  20,  and  March  4 
was  forgotten. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to 
mark  this  anniversary  by  recalling 
briefly  the  events  Inmiedlately  sur- 
rounding the  establishment  of  our  pres- 
ent Federal  form  of  government,  and 
draw  some  parallels  to  our  world  of 
today. 

As  you  know,  our  Constitution  was 
preceded  by  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, a  governmental  plan  which  was 
drawn  up  by  the  Continental  Congress 
following  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence, 
signed  in  1776,  had  expressed  the  break 
with  England  as  that  of  "united  colonies," 
but  the  terms  of  the  declaration  implied 
that  each  State  had  become  sovereign. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation,  adopted 
finally  in  1781  reflected  this  concept.  It 
created  a  very  weak  Central  Government 
with  no  coercive  powers  over  the  States 
and  no  authority  to  deal  directly  with 
the  citizens  of  the  States. 

Although  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
worked  well  enough  through  the  war 
years,  peace  brought  new  problems.  For 
example,  the  Continental  Congress  found 
it  diflQcult  to  negotiate  favorable  trade 
treaties  with  the  nations  of  Europe  be- 
cause of  the  general  belief  that  the  States 
would  not  comply  with  the  treaties  if 
they  were  ratified. 


There  were  difficulties  also  in  exchange 
of  currency,  interstate  commerce,  public 
confidence  in  Government  securities,  and 
adequate  defense. 

The  newly  won  independence  of  the  13 
colonies  wais  endangered  by  the  unwork- 
able written  constitution.  A  nation  des- 
tined for  greatness  seemed  under  the 
circumstances  doomed  to  flounder. 

But  our  country  was  blessed  with  men 
of  vision.  They  saw  the  strength  which 
would  come  of  unity.  They  were  willing 
to  make  a  sacrifice  of  limited  State  sov- 
ereignty In  order  to  secure  the  welfare 
of  all  the  United  States. 

Thus  it  was  that  our  Constitution  was 
born.  It  Is  the  oldest  written  constitu- 
tion still  In  operation  In  the  world.  Our 
land  has  grown  to  greatness  under  the 
Federal  system  of  Government  it  pro- 
vided. 

Tills  Federal  system  was  a  new  politi- 
cal concept.  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  the 
great  French  critic  of  our  society,  called 
it  "entirely  new — a  great  discovery  in 
modem  political  science."  And  the  bril- 
liant Lord  Acton  saw  It  as  "an  astonish- 
ing and  unexampled  success." 

I  need  not  enumerate  the  many  civic 
accomplishments  which  have  resulted 
from  our  present  systan  of  government. 
We  know  these  from  our  earliest  days  in 
school. 

But  I  would  suggest  that  the  situation 
which  existed  prior  to  1789  has  parallels 
today  as  we  contemplate  current  rela- 
tions with  our  North  Atlantic  allies. 

In  a  few  days,  on  March  18,  we  will 
celebrate  the  14th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
In  this  treaty,  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  10  democracies  of  Western  Europe 
pledged  mutual  security  against  attack. 

Forged  In  the  midst  of  the  cold  war, 
this  treaty  linked  for  defense  purposes 
nations  which  had  strong  geogr^>hlc, 
ethnic,  political,  economic  and  historical 
ties.  Many  saw  NATO  as  the  forerunner 
of  a  true  and  lasting  union  between  the 
North  Atiantic  states. 

Unfortunately,  this  hope  has  not  been 
realized.  NATO,  which  served  admirably 
when  the  cold  war  was  at  its  chilliest, 
now  shows  signs  of  strain  with  growing 
indications  of  a  thaw. 

Our  European  allies  draw  further  and 
further  from  us  with  each  passing  day. 
We  see  Prance  working  at  cross  purposes 
with  UJS.  policy  In  Vietnam.  We  see 
Great  Britain  selling  buses  to  Cuba  and 
other  nations  trading  with  the  enemy 
over  our  objections.  We  see  Belgium  re- 
luctant to  commit  her  forces  to  an  in- 
ternational NATO  naval  force. 

The  difficulty,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  NATO  Treaty,  like  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  does  not  rep- 
resent any  loss  of  sovereignty  on  the  part 
of  member  nations.  Compliance  with 
NATO  policies  and  directives  is  left  to 
the  pleasure  of  national  leaders.  They 
can — and  do — choose  to  ignore  them. 

The  problem  facing  us  then,  is  slmilar 
to  that  which  faced  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers. We  must  discover  how  best  to 
integrate  the  North  Atlantic  states  In 
order  to  secure  the  fullest  blessings  of 
freedom  for  the  peoples  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, Canada,  and  the  United  States. 

Here  the  example  of  1789  Is  Instruc- 
tive.  As  our  Nation  found  greatness  In  a 
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federal  union,  so  may  the  North  AUantic 
democracies.    It  is  a  goal  certainly  worth 

^""Lir^^not  delude  ourselves,  however. 
A  federal  union  which  would  Include  the 
NATO  states  would  mean  some  loss  ol 
sovereignty  from  our  United  States^ 

We  must,  as  a  people,  determine 
whether  this  sacrifice  is  worth  the  prob- 
able future  benefits  of  union.  It  was 
this  decision  our  Founding  Fathers  faced 
in  creating  the  Constitution.  Will  we 
have  their  foresightedness? 

Mr  Speaker,  because  of  the  recent  al- 
titudes of  our  sister  nations  in  the 
Atlantic  community  the  chances  for  an 
Atlantic  union  seem  to  be  ebbing  fast. 
Whether  this  tide  Is  irrevocable,  or  mere- 
ly a  cycle,  only  time  will  tell.  But  let  not 
history  say  of  us  that  we  let  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  vibrant,  vital  unity  of  West- 
em  democracies  slip  from  our  grasp. 

Perhaps  the  forces  of  nationalism  and 
regionalism  will  be  too  strong.  Perhaps 
our  efforts  at  forging  a  more  perfect  At- 
lantic union  will  come  to  nothing. 

Let  it  not  be  said  of  the  American  peo- 
ple that  we  stood  aloof  upon  our  shores 
and  would  not  try  to  mold  the  course  of 
world  history. 

Fortunately,  we  have  had  many  Amer- 
icans with  the  vision  to  see  the  benefits 
in  Atlantic  union,  even  before  the  onset 
of  the  cold  war.  Among  these  was  Mr. 
Clarence  Streit.  a  man  who  literally  has 
devoted  his  life  to  the  cause. 

This  month  also  marks  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  the  publication  of  Mr 
StreUs  famous  book,  "Union  Now,"  and 
the  beginning  of  the  organization.  Fed- 
eral Union.  Inc.,  dedicated  to  the  con- 
cept that  the  North  Atlantic  democ- 
racies should  be  united  in  a  close-knit 
community  in  the  interests  of  peace  and 

The  Congress  also  expressed  its  inter- 
est in  Atlantic  union  when  it  approved  a 
Joint  resolution  in  1960.  authorizing  U.S. 
participation  in  an  international  con- 
vention of  representative  citizens  from 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  nations  to 
explore  the  promotion  of  greater  polit- 
ical and  economic  cooperation. 

As  I  conclude  these  few  thoughts  on 
this  auspicious  anniversary.  I  wish  to 
remind  my  colleague  of  the  words  spoken 
bp  our  late  President  Kennedy  during 
his  trip  to  Western  Europe  last  summer. 
At  that  time,  he  said: 

I  found  in  every  country  a  deep  convic- 
tion of  oiir  common  goals,  the  unity  of  Uie 
West  the  freedom  of  men.  the  necessity  for 
n^i^^  •  •  •  We  can  be  more  confident  than 
e^  that  the  Old  World  and  the  New  are 
partners  for  progress  and  partners  for  peace. 
The  future  of  the  West  lies  In  Atlantic 
partnership. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  1789  the  future  of  our 
Nation  lay  in  the  partnership  of  union 
between  13  States.  Today,  the  future 
of  the  world  may  Ue  in  a  true  Atlantic 
partnership. 
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man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes.      „       .        .     .j,^ 
Mr   FEIGHAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
matter  of   Richard  Burton   versus  the 
United  States,  with  respect  to  the  re- 
quirements  of   the   law    and    the   best 
mterests  of  the  United  States.  I   have 
received  thousands  of  letters  from  people 
throughout  our  country.     All  of  these 
letters,  on  the  basis  of  40  to  1.  express 
strong  and  thoughtful  feelings  on  why 
Richard  Burton  should  not  be  admitted 
into  our  country.  ^       ^  ., 

One  letter  and  an  accompanying  edi- 
torial captures  the  main  stream  of  pop- 
ular opinion  in  our  country  on  Oisls^ 
sue.   That  letter  was  sent  by  Mr.  William 
Loeb.    president   and    publisher   of   the 
Manchester    Union    Leader    and    New 
Hampshire  Sunday  News,  in  which  he 
enclosed  a  copy  of  a  front  Page  editorial 
which  he  had  written  and  which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  19.  1964.  issue  of 
the  Manchester  Union  Leader. 

Mr  Loeb  is  widely  known  as  an  inde- 
pendent publisher  and  as  typical  of  a 
publisher  of  a  daily  newspaper  who  Is 
free  to  publish  his  views  and  who  has  the 
courage  to  present  his  unvarnished  opin- 
ions to  the  reading  pubUc.  w    *, 
At  the  present  time  the  Manchester 
Union  Leader  is  read  by  many  national 
observers  residing  outside  the  State  ol 
New  Hampshire.     For  New  Hampshire 
Is  now  the  site  of  a  political  struggle 
which  win  likely  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  national  poUtics  in  the  immedia- 
ate  months  ahead.    It  is  worth  noting 
that  the  masthead  of  the  Manchester 
Union  Leader  carries  as  its  guidepost 
this  quote  from  the  lexicon  of  Danie 
Webster:  "There  is  nothing  so  powerful 

as  truth."  ^     ^.      ,„*4.., 

I  Include  In  my  remarks  the  letter 
which  I  received  from  Mr.  Loeb  and  the 
accompanying  editorial  on  the  Richard 
Burton  visa  issue : 


his  turn— and  we  agree  with  him  a  thousand 
percent^that  this  decision  Indicates  the 
State  Department  has  Indeed  a  very  strange 
sense  of  morals.  „  .i.„ 

Along  with  the  Burton  case,  we  now  also 
have  a  23-year-old  British  call  girl  who  was 
involved  with  Christine  Keeler.  living  In  the 
US  Capital,  courtesy  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment. It  readily  gave  her  a  visa  at  the 
US.  consulate  In  London. 

Add  to  this  the  scandalous  situation  about 
call  girls  at  the  United  Nations,  many  of 
whom  were  not  American  citizens  but  were 
allowed  freely  to  come  into  thU  country— 
the  story  having  been  dug  up  by  Dom  Frasca. 
crack  New  York  Journal-American  reporter, 
last  year-and  you  begin  to  wonder  whether 
the  State  Department  has  a  special  sort  of 
weakness  for  ladles  of  Ul  fame  and  arranges 
their  way  Into  this  country  with  the  greatest 

of  dispatch.  »»..  i„^-H( 

Finally,  of  course,  you  come  to  the  tocredl- 
ble  situation  where  the  Department  happily 
welcomed  Lee  Oswald  back  Into  this  country 
after  he  had  tried  to  give  up  his  VS.  citizen- 
ship and  become  a  Russian  citizen  and  toe 
even  more  shocking  situation  where,  last 
vear  he  readily  obtained  another  passport 
lo  go  back  to  Russia.  In  spite  of  all  that  was 
known  about  him. 

congressman  Piiohan.  In  the  Burton  caw. 
IS  certainly  conducting  an  Investigation  that 
ought  to  have  been  conducted  a  long  time 
ago.     congressman   Fkchan   <i^J^^   P^ef 
credit  for  not  only  spearheading  this  Investi- 
gation but  for  his  courage  and  forthrlght- 
ness   in   calling   attention   to   the    fact  ttoat 
moral  standards  are  supposed  to  be  aPP^e^ 
to   the  people  we  want   to  admit  to  these 
shores.     Not  only  that,   those  ^or^^'^ta^'^- 
ards  are  applied.     Congressman  Puchan   U 
trying  to  call  a  halt  to  this  "anythlng-goes- 
what-are-morals-after-all?"  which  seems  to 
pervade  our  State  Department. 

Perhaps  the  fantastic  failures  which  seena 
to  greet  every  effort  of  our  State  Department 
to  maneuver  In  foreign  affairs  are  due,  in 
large  part,  to  the  fact  that  they  have  no 
moral    standards    and    so    they    stand    for 

nothing. 

This  newspaper  wishes  Congressman 
PuoHAN  well.  The  whole  NaUon  will  be 
In  bis  debt. 


NEW     HAMPSHIRE     PUBLISHER 
LOEBS      EDITORLAL      CONDEMNS 
BURTON  ENTRY  INTO  THE  UNITED 
STATES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 

previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 


Union  Lzade*  Co»p., 
MaTtchester.  N.H..  February  21.  1964. 
Congressman  Michakl  F«ghan. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.  

Dxak  Conckessman  Ftiohan:  The  marked 
front-page  editorial.  In  strong  support  of 
your  stand  on  Richard  Burton,  In  the  en- 
closed newspaper,  which  Is  New  Hampshire  s 
largest  dally,  may  Interest  you. 

I  hope  you  will  continue  this  battle  because 
I  am  quite  sure  the  vast  majority  of  peojjle 
In  the  United  States,  omitting  the  so-called 
sophUtlcated  press  of  some  of  our  large  cities, 
is  on  your  side. 

Congratulations  and  regards. 

Very  sincerely, 

William  Loeb, 

President. 

Concukmiman  Takes  Stand  fob  Mobalitt 

MICHAEL     PEIGHAN.     ^^'^^''^^\   ':°^^^: 

man  from  Ohio  and  chairman  of  the  Joint 
senate-House  Committee  on  Immigration 
wants  to  know  why  the  State  Department 
Tave  Richard  Burton  a  visa  to  come  to  this 
Suntry  and  continue  his  scandalous  behavior 
StSALe«i  Elizabeth  Taylor.  Congressman 
•rtrHAN  thinks  as  does  this  newspaper,  that 
^Jirrts  a^atter  of  moral  turpitude  Involved 
and  that  Burton  U  not  the  type  of  person  we 
wait  in  this  country.  Hence  he  should  not 
have  a  visa.  It  Is  contended 

The  state  Department,  however,  has  re- 
nlled  to  congressman  Feighan  that  It  sees  no 
S^^why  Burton  shouldn't  be  8r-nt*d  a 
vlsT    ConiresKnan  FncHAJf  h*s  repll«l.  In 


THE  175TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
U.S.  CONGRESS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Byrne!  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  175  years  old  today.  On  this 
date.  March  4.  1789.  the  First  Congress 
under  our  Constitution  was  convened  in 
the  city  of  New  York. 

The  anniversary  is  one  of  great  signifl- 
cance  not  only  in  the  history  of  this 
body  but  for  the  Nation  and  the  world 
as  marking  the  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem of  representative  government  fuln"" 
ing  Thomas  Jefferson's  prophecy  that  it 
would  become  "the  world's  best  hope. 

Designation  of  the  date  and  of  Federal 
Hall  in  New  York  as  the  meeting  place 
for  the  new-bom  parliamentary  body 
was  by  resolution  of  the  Continental 
Congress  on  September  13.  1788.  follow- 
ing ratification  of  the  Constitution  by 
New  Hampshire,  the  eleventh  of  the 
Thirteen  Original  States. 

Under  the  "great  compromise"  ef- 
fected in  the  Constitutional  Convention 
at  Philadelphia  final  determination  was 
made  to  create  a  bicameral  body  wltn 


the  House  consisting  of  1  Representa- 
tive for  every  30,000  inhabitants  and  in 
the  Senate  each  State  to  have  an  equal 
voice — 2  votes. 

Communication  and  travel  in  that  era 
was.  of  course,  exceedingly  difficult  and 
slow.  As  the  official  "History  of  the 
House  of  Representatives"  by  Dr.  George 
B.  Galloway  F>oints  out: 

They  came  by  ship,  wagon,  and  stagecoach; 
some  were  delayed  by  rofuls.  others  by  storm, 
and  shipwreck. 

On  March  4,  most  members  were  still 
en  route  to  New  York.  The  13  of  59 
members  of  the  House  and  8  of  the 
22  members  of  the  Senate  who  had  ar- 
rived in  time  voted  to  adjourn  their  ses- 
sions until  a  quorum  of  their  colleagues 
could  be  present. 

The  House  proceeded  to  the  organiza- 
tional business  of  electing  its  officers, 
adopting  rules,  appointing  committees, 
and  accepting  credentials.  The  first  day 
a  quonun  was  present,  on  April  1,  it 
elected  Frederick  A.  C.  Muhlenberg  from 
Pennsylvania  as  its  Speaker.  The  Sen- 
ate on  April  6.  with  nine  members  pres- 
ent, elected  John  Langdon  of  New  Hamp- 
shire as  its  temporary  presiding  officer. 
In  that  capacity  he  counted  the  vote  cast 
by  the  Presidential  electors:  George 
Washington  69  votes,  elected  unani- 
mously; John  Adams,  with  34  votes,  was 
chosen  Vice  President. 

Thus  was  a  nation  launched. 

The  First  Congress  sat  a  total  of  519 
days  in  three  sessions,  for  the  last  of 
which  it  transferred  to  Philadelphia. 
There,  in  that  hallowed  area  adjacent  to 
Independence  Hall — which  I  am  honored 
to  have  as  part  of  the  Third  Pennsyl- 
vania District  today — our  predecessors 
continued  to  meet  through  the  Second, 
Third.  Fourth  and  Fifth  Congresses,  and 
through  the  first  session  of  the  Sixth 
Congress  which  ended  May  14,  1800,  to 
meet  later  that  year  for  the  first  time  in 
this  Capitol  in  Washington.  D.C. 

As  history  reviews  the  age  of  nations 
this  Nation  Is  still  very  young  in  com- 
parison but  we  have  grown  great  in 
achievement  beyond  our  years. 

The  uncanny  foresight  and  deep  wis- 
dom of  the  Foimding  Fathers  is  con- 
firmed by  the  preeminent  position  we 
have  attained  In  a  century  and  three- 
quarters  as  the  leader  of  the  freedom 
nations  of  the  world. 


THE  MOST  COMPRE3IENSIVE  STUDY 
OP  FEDERAL  CREDIT  PROGRAMS 
EVER  ASSEMBLED  NOW  AVAIL- 
ABLE TO  THE  CONGRESS  AND  THE 
PUBLIC 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Patmam]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
year  the  various  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  turn  out  a  vast 
number  of  documents  and  reports.  Very 
rarely  are  these  a  waste  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' mooey.    Information  obtained  from 


them  has  proven  of  Inestimable  value  to 
all  facets  of  our  society — the  business 
community,  organized  labor,  consumers, 
educators,  the  medical  profession,  bank- 
ers, and  others  involved  in  housing,  ship- 
ping, aviation,  and  so  forth. 

Yesterday  the  House  Bsinklng  and 
Currency  Committee  released  an  out- 
standing document:  volume  I  of  "A 
Study  of  Federal  Credit  Programs." 
Volume  n  will  be  released  shortly.  Dr. 
Arnold  Diamond  who  was  a  senior  econ- 
Mnlst  to  the  committee  staff  was  respon- 
sible for  these  ccwnprehensive  and 
thought-provoking  volumes. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  committee's 
comprehensive  review  of  the  74  Federal 
credit  programs — ^programs  that  did  an 
aggregate  volume  of  business  in  fiscal 
year  1962  of  $31  billion— will  prove  of 
paramount  interest  to  every  single  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

There  have  been  two  attempts  in  re- 
cent years  to  report  adequately  on  Fed- 
eral credit  programs — one  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Money  and  Credit,  a  private 
group — and  another  by  an  interagency 
committee  within  the  executive  branch. 
However,  it  was  not  until  our  committee, 
with  its  jurisdiction  over  most  of  the 
Federal  credit  programs,  undertook  to 
review  the  findings  of  the  previous  ex- 
aminers and  added  our  own  conclusions 
and  recommendations,  that  we  are  in  a 
position  to  evaluate  the  vast  maze  and 
intricacies  Involved  in  the  subject  of 
Federal  credit  programs. 

It  is  my  hope  and  the  hope  of  the 
other  m^nbers  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  that  you,  our 
colleagues,  reap  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  assembled  information.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  you  will  have  requests  for  a 
copy  of  this  dociunent  from  many  of 
your  constituents  who  are  interested  In 
credit  matters.  A  number  of  copies  will 
be  available  through  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  When  this  sup- 
ply is  exhausted.  c<H>ies  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  at  a  cost  of 
75  cents  for  volume  I  and  $2.50  for 
voliune  n. 

The  text  of  a  press  release  for  Tuesday 
morning,  March  3,  1964,  is  as  follows: 

Bakkimg  CoicxrrnEB  Stxtdt  of  Federal 
Credit  Programs 

Representative  Wright  Patman.  Democrat, 
of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  today  annotmced 
publication  of  the  committee's  comprehen- 
sive two-volume  review  of  the  Federal  credit 
programs. 

Pointing  out  that  there  are  74  Federal 
credit  programs  with  an  aggregate  volume 
of  tSl  billion  In  fiscal  1962,  the  chairman 
stressed  the  committee's  "continuing  respon- 
sibility to  oversee  the  credit  programs,  ta 
detMmlne  whether  they  are  performing  as 
Intended,  to  consider  whether  changes  are 
needed,  and  to  recommend  termination  of 
programs  when  It  Is  evident  that  they  are  no 
longer  needed." 

The  study,  believed  to  be  the  most  cokn- 
prebenslve  ever  done  on  the  subject,  con- 
tains a  number  of  ooncliulons,  among  which 
are  the  following: 

Little  Information  Is  developed  by  the 
agencies  to  measure  the  extent  ot  the  need 
for  their  credit  programs,  after  taking  Into 
account  alternative  sources  of  financing. 

There  presently  exists  no  machinery  for 
regular  review  of  Federal  credit  programs  to 


determine  whether  there  is  still  a  need  for 
the  program  and  the  extent  to  which  such 
need  is  being  financed  from  other  sources. 

Over  the  years  the  Federal  credit  agencies 
pioneered  a  number  ot  financial  practices 
that  were  subsequently  adopted  by  private 
lenders. 

Only  about  40  percent  of  the  programs  are 
requlre<d  by  law  to  determine  whether  pri- 
vate financing  Is  otherwise  avallaMe. 

The  record  of  the  various  Federal  credit 
programs  Is  Impressive  In  terms  of  repay- 
ment, with  very  low  default  reoc»tls  under 
most  programs. 

Under  the  programs,  either  the  interest 
rate  or  the  Insurance  premium  yields  a  net 
income  sufficient  to  cover  administrative  ex- 
penses plus  a  reserve  for  losses. 

None  of  the  Interest  rate  formulas  pres- 
ently employed  to  describe  the  cost  of  bor- 
rowed funds  to  the  Treasury  is  fully  satis- 
factory, each  falling  to  refiect  some  vital 
consideration. 

The  financing  of  Federal  direct  loan  pro- 
grams through  market  borrowing  Instead  of 
Treasury  borrowing  has  increased  the  interest 
cost  of  such  programs  by  one-eighth  and 
three-fourths  percent. 

The  reduction  in  Interest  rates  broiight 
about  by  Federal  loan  giiarantees  has  been 
less  than  might  have  been  expected,  ccmsld- 
erlng  the  extent  of  the  Oovemment  guar- 
antee. 

Both  Federal  loan  guarantee  programs  and 
direct  loan  programs  have  made  significant 
contributions  In  broadening  the  private  lend- 
ing market. 

Federal  fiscal  considerations  have  heavily 
Influenced  the  choice  of  Federal  credit  as- 
sistance between  Treasury-financed  direct 
loans,  market-financed  direct  loans,  or  Fed- 
eral loan  guarantees. 

The  essential  difference  between  a  direct 
Federal  loan  and  a  Federal  grant  Is  that  a 
Federal  loan  contemplates  repayment,  gen- 
erally with  Interest  sufficient  to  cover  all 
relevant  costs.  For  capital  grants,  the  Oov- 
emment Incurs  an  Interest  cost  for  the  period 
during  which  the  grant  Is  amortlaed. 

The  study  concludes  that  generally  tilt 
choice  of  Federal  financial  aid  should  largely 
depend  upon  the  level  of  charges  which  the 
proepectlve  beneficiaries  or  users  will  be  ex- 
pected to  be«u-,  considering  the  intended  eco- 
nomic or  social  objectives  of  the  proposed 
program. 

The  study  Is  available  from  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  1801 
Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  CITIZENSHIP 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  [Bi4r.  McDowkll]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker,  as- 
suredly one  of  the  Important  civic  proj- 
ects carried  on  today  is  the  Voice  of 
Democracy  Contest  conducted  aimually 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States.  This  year  over  250.000 
high  school  students  competed  for  the 
four  scholarships  awarded  as  top  prize. 
The  winning  State  contestant  is  brought 
to  the  Nation's  Capital  as  guest  of  the 
VFW. 

Tlie  meritorious  nature  of  this  program 
is  well  known  for  its  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  an  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  about  our  form  of  govern- 
ment and  the  role  of  each  citlsen  in 
making  it  work,  and  work  well. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  include  as 
part  of  my  remarks  the  fine  sjjeech  of 
Michael  Walls,  of  Newark,  Del.,  this 
year's  wiimer  of  the  contest  in  Delaware. 
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THE    CHALLENGE    OF    CITIZENSHIP 

(By  Michael  Walls.  8  Ash  Avenue,  Newark. 
Del.) 
What  exactly  Is  the  challenge  of  being  an 
American  citizen?  Is  It  registering  on  time 
or  voting  m  every  election?  Is  it  writing  to 
your  Congressmen  or  reading  a  good  news- 
paper every  night?  Is  It  participating  In 
local  civic  groups  or  church  organizations? 
I  dont  think  so  These  are  mere  responsi- 
bilities and  although  many  of  them  are 
neglected,  they  are  still  only  responsibilities. 
I  like  to  think  of  a  challenge  as  being  some- 
thing more  than  Just  meeting  responsibili- 
ties. 

What.    then.    Is    the    challenge    facing    us 
today?     The  challenge  is   that  of  finding  a 
real  America,  for  America  is  something  which 
must  be  found,  not  given.    It  can  be  best  ex- 
pressed by  each  of  \is  asking  ourselves.  "What 
is  America  to  me?"    How  well  we  answer  this 
question  is  the  measure  of  how  well  we  re- 
spond to  the  challenge      The  answer  we  find 
must  be  real,  meaningful,  and  alive.     If  your 
only  America  Is  the  list  of  responsibilities  I 
gave  at  the  beginning,  then  your  America  Is 
not  alive;   it  is  dull  and  hollow      For  some. 
America  is  freedom  from  poverty,  fear,  and 
oppression     But  since  most  of  us  have  never 
lived  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  this  America  Is 
not  one  of  true  meaning.     If  your  America 
Is    the    America    of    the    tabloid    newspaper, 
then  it  Is  a  country  with  a  constantly  bun- 
gling Government,  an  Increasing  crime  rate 
and  a  low  moral  standard      It  Is  a  country 
that    has   physically    and    mentally   deterio- 
rated.   Por  many.  America  is  a  Nation  hope- 
lessly  lost   In   materialism   and    social    gain 
There  are  unreal  pictures  of  America 

Equally  unreal  is  the  Image  of  a  perfect, 
ever-strong,  never-wrong  country  that  some 
try  to  create. 

It  Is  a  difficult  Job  for  you  to  sort  through 
all  these  ominous  images  of  our  country  and 
decide  which  are  the  true  pictures  of  Amer- 
ica and  which  are  merely  distorted  problems. 
Where  are  you  to  turn  for  the  answer?  Cer- 
Ulnly  not  to  the  newspapers  or  the  people 
that  distort  the  problems  to  vast  propor- 
tions. The  best  way  to  Judge  Is  by  the  things 
you  can  see  firsthand.  Search  in  your  home, 
along  the  streeU  you  walk.  In  the  stores 
where  you  shop,  and  above  all.  be  aware  of 
the  p)eople  you  see  and  Ulk  with.  That's 
where  you'll  And  the  real  America. 

We  are  a  country  made  up  of  Individuals. 
Each  one  of  us  Is  different  from  the  other 
and  each  leads  his  own  life.  The  challenge 
facing  us  Is  to  learn  to  work  and  live  with 
one  another,  to  understand  each  other's 
problems,  and  to  respect  the  fact  that  we  are 
all  human  beings  and  no  one  of  us  is  any 
better  or  worse  than  the  other. 

If  the  people  clash  with  bitterness  and 
hatred.  America  then  becomes  a  stage  set 
with  hatred.  And  on  that  stage,  tragic 
scenes,  such  as  the  Birmingham  church 
bombing  and  the  assassination  of  a  Presi- 
dent, are  acted  out. 

If  we  learn  to  understand  and  respect  one 
another,  then  the  stage  is  set  for  scenes  of 
prosperity,  happiness,  and  strength. 

The  story  of  our  past  has  been  the  story 
of  how  well  we  have  responded  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  understanding  and  respecting  our 
fellow  humans.  It  will  continue  to  be  our 
story  In  the  future. 

The  choice  Is  oxirs.  If  we  all  turn  to  the 
people  we  know  and  realize  that  their  lives 
and  problems  are  the  real  America,  then  we 
will  see  the  necessity  of  undersUndlng  them. 
When  we  begin  to  understand  each  other, 
then  we  begin  to  understand  America  and 
its  problems.  When  we  do  this,  we  are  not 
only  responding  to  the  challenge  of  citizen- 
ship; we  are  responding  to  the  challenge  of 
living  as  decent  human  beings. 


SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Joelson  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  dis- 
turbing and  shocking  to  learn  that  one 
out  of  every  two  young  men  registered 
for  military  selective  service  in  the 
United  States  must  be  rejected  for  edu- 
cational or  physical  inadequacy.  It  is 
significant,  furthermore,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  rejectees  were  found  to  be 
victims  of  inadequate  schooling. 

Four  out  of  five  rejectees  were  school 
dropouts,  most  of  whom  are  unem- 
ployed. There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  this  vast  pool  of  aimless,  hopeless, 
and  disadvantaged  young  men  consti- 
tutes social  dynamite  which  can  and 
does  too  often  explode  in  crime. 

These  sordid  statistics  can  be  ignored 
only  at  great  danger  to  our  country. 
They  disclose  the  tragedy  of  the  waste 
of  human  resources  and  they  present  a 
challenge  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  which  must  be  faced  and  over- 
come. 


AIR  TRAFFIC  SAFETY 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [  Mr.  Gonzalez  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin'' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    GONZALEZ.     Mr.    Speaker,    the 
cause  of  the  crash  of  the  Eastern  Air 
Lines  jetliner  in  which  58  persons  were 
killed  near  New  Orleans  on  February  25. 
1964.  remains  a  mystery     Equally  mys- 
terious was  the  decision  in  1962  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal   Aviation 
Agency  to  abandon  its  multlmlllion  dol- 
lar new  Air  Route  TrafBc  Control  Center 
at  Slldell.  La.,  just  outside  of  New  Or- 
leans.   This  traflBc  control  center  was 
abandoned  by  the  FAA  before  it  was  even 
occupied    by    that    mysterious    agency. 
As  a  result  the  traflHc  control  functions 
have  been  performed  since  that  time  in 
the  same  old  cramped  quarters  with  the 
same  old  outmoded  equipment  which  the 
New    Orleans    ARTC    Center    has    been 
struggling  with  for  a   good  long  time. 
The  question  then  is  this :  Did  the  aban- 
donment of  the  center  at  Slidell  and  the 
fact   that   the   New  Orleans  Air   Route 
Traffic  Center  is  operating  in  cramped 
quarters  with  outmoded  equipment  con- 
tribute in  any  way  to  the  crash  of  the 
jetliner  and  the  deaths  of  the  58  persons 
on  February  25? 

I  have  been  in  communication  with 
Bernard  L.  Boutin.  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  con- 
cerning the  wasteful  abandonment  of 
the  Slidell  Center,  and  in  a  letter  dated 


February  14.  1964.  he  confirms  the  fact 
that  the  center  was  abandoned  before 
it  was  ever  occupied  by  the  FAA.  Con- 
struction of  this  custom-made  air  route 
traffic  control  center  cost  $2,058,890. 
The  land  cost  an  additional  $41,970. 
The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration has  taken  over  the  building 
and  has  spent  an  additional  $390,000  in 
remodeling  it. 

The  explanation  for  the  FAA's  spend- 
ing such  an  enormous  amount  of  the 
taxpayer's  money  to  build  an  air  route 
traffic  control  center  which  was  long 
overdue  and  then  giving  it  away  to  an- 
other agency  is  a  mystery  to  me. 

But  what  is  a  mystery  to  ordinary  per- 
sons like  myself,  is  obviously  only  a 
secret  to  the  Administrator  of  the  FAA. 
Perhaps  he  will  enlighten  us  and  reveal 
the  reason  why  a  multlmlllion  dollar  air 
traffic  control  center  Is  authorized  and 
then  abandoned  before  it  is  ever  occu- 
pied. Perhaps  he  will  teU  us  what,  if 
anything,  the  cramped  outmoded  facili- 
ties now  in  use  at  the  New  Orleans  Cen- 
ter had  to  do  with  the  crash  of  Febru- 
ary 25. 

The  following  Is  a  copy  of  the  letter 
from  the  Honorable  Bernard  L.  Boutin. 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration : 

OiNKKAL  SK»VICia  ADMINISTaATIOK, 

Washington.  DC.  February  14.  1964. 
Hon.  Henbt  B.  Gonzalez, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Mb  Gonzalez:  Reference  is  made  to 
your  letter  of  January  27,  concerning  the  Air 
Route  Traffic  Control  Center  constructed  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  on  a  369  J4-acre 
tract  of  land  In  Slldell.  La. 

This    property    was    reported    to    General 
Services    Administration    as    excess    to    the 
needs  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  In  two 
separate  actions.    One  report  of  excess  dated 
May  7.  1963.  included  13  99  acres  of  fee-owned 
land  and  .03  acres  of  easements.    The  report 
of  excess   Indicated  that  thU  land  was  ac- 
quired from  Karl  G.  and  Christian  F.  Neu- 
hauser  by  declaration  of  taking  dated  Octo- 
ber   13    I960.     The  sum  of  »41.970   was  de- 
posited In   the  US    District  Court.  Eastern 
District  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans  Division. 
In  Civil  Action  No.   10553,  as  Just  compen- 
sation for  the  taking     Improvements  to  this 
portion  of  the  property  consisted  of  an  air 
route  control  center  building.    Construction 
costs  were  reported  to  be  •2,058.890.  which 
together  with  the  land  cost  of  »41.970  totel 
$2  100  860      This  facility  was  never  occupied 
by   FAA   due    to  changes   In   their   program 
which  we   understand   were  attributable   to 
advances  In  technology     Since  the  building 
was  constructed  by  FAA.  we  have  no  Infor- 
mation as  to  the  exact  date  construction  was 
completed. 

On  May  28,  1962,  a  special  use  permit  was 
issued  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  granting  Immediate  use  and 
occupancy  of  this  property  to  permit  earliest 
possible  adaptation  of  the  building  to  their 
requirements.  Since  the  alterations  were 
accomplished  by  NASA,  OSA  Is  not  In  a  posi- 
tion to  develop  Information  as  to  the  exact 
expenditures  made  In  this  project  However, 
OUT  files  indicate  that  on  July  26.  1962,  the 
Director  of  Manned  Space  Flight  of  NASA 
informed  you  that  the  costs  thereof  would 
be  approximately  $390 .000  On  February  1. 
1963.  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  approved  the 
transfer  of  the  property  to  NASA,  without 
reimbursement.     On  February  12.  1963.  OSA 
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authorized  FAA  to  transfer  the  property  to 
NASA  without  reimbursement.  FAA  subse- 
quently transferred  the  property  to  NASA, 
which  agency  accepted  custody  and  account- 
ability on  March  18.  1963. 

The  other  portion  of  the  facility,  consisting 
of  355.25  acres  of  unimproved  land,  was  re- 
ported to  GSA  as  excess  real  property  by  FAA 
on  May  15,  1963.  The  report  of  excess  indi- 
cated that  this  property  was  acquired  in  fee 
on  December  26,  1958,  from  Edward  B. 
Polntevent,  Mildred  Saffold  Vincent,  et  al.. 
for  consideration  of  $8,884.  The  report  of 
excess  did  not  set  forth  the  names  of  any 
other  former  owners.  This  property  was  re- 
cently offered  for  public  sale.  Sealed  bids 
thereon  were  opened  on  February  11.  1964, 
and  are  now  being  evaluated. 

Please  let  us  know  If  there  Is  any  further 
information  we  may  supply  concerning  this 
matter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bkknako  L.  Bouttm, 

Administrator. 


ISSUANCE  OF  GOLD  MEDAL  TO 
TOURO  SYNAGOGUE.  NEWPORT. 
Ri 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection.  •» 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  a  congres- 
sional district  which  is  rich  in  the  history 
and  tradition  of  this  Republic. 

The  Touro  Synagogue,  which  Is  lo- 
cated In  the  beautiful  city  of  Newport, 
R.I.,  Is  one  of  the  great  religious  and 
historic  shrines  of  America.  President 
George  Washington  visited  Touro  Syna- 
gogue In  1790  and  made  the  significant 
pronouncement  that : 

Happily  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  which  gives  to  bigotry  no  sanction, 
to  persecution  no  assistance,  requires  only 
that  they  who  live  under  Its  protection  should 
demean  themselves  as  good  citizens,  in  giv- 
ing it  on  all  occasions  their  effectual  sup- 
port. 

On  December  2.  1963,  Touro  Ssma- 
gogue  marked  its  200th  anniversary.  To 
commemorate  the  dedication  of  this 
great  symbol  of  religious  freedom,  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  the  strik- 
ing of  a  gold  medal  and  also  Its  duplica- 
tion in  bronze  for  public  sale. 

This  proposal  provides  a  fitting  trib- 
ute to  the  Ideals  of  tolerance,  under- 
standing, and  brotherhood.  I  urge  its 
prompt  enactment. 


FATHER  HENRY  J.  CREPEAU 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remaiiu  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAEani  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  sp>eak  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material. 

An  excellent  editorial  appeared  Mon- 
day, February  24,  1964,  In  the  Woonsock- 
et  Call  concerning  the  passing  of  one  of 
my  State's  most  distinguished  and  be- 
loved citizens,  Father  Henry  J.  Crep>€au. 

This  editorial — one  of  the  finest  I  have 
ever  read — pays  eloquent  tribute  to 
Father  Crepeau's  depth  of  character  and 
his  appreciation  for  the  problems  of  his 
fellow  man. 

Father  Crepeau  was  a  man  of  mag- 
nanimous soul  and  great  spirituality. 
The  ministry  of  his  priesthood  extended 
not  only  to  those  of  his  own  faith,  but 
to  all  who  needed  him,  regardless  of 
color,  creed,  or  race.  He  was  a  true 
apostle  of  charity. 

His  gentle  demeanor,  sparkling  wit, 
and  warm  personality  were  well  comple- 
mented by  an  incisive  mind  and  strong 
will.  He  had  a  passion  for  justice,  and 
in  no  instance  was  this  passion  more  in- 
tense than  when  it  concerned  unfair 
treatment  of  working  people  who  had  to 
struggle  to  make  decent  lives  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  To  say  he  was 
a  friend  of  the  worker  would  be  an  un- 
derstatement— he  was  his  champion. 

The  Woonsocket  area  of  our  State  will 
not  be  the  same  without  him.  In  his  im- 
timely  passing.  I  have  lost  a  very  dear 
friend.  All  the  people  of  Rhode  Island 
have  lost  a  great  public  figure  whose  In- 
fiuence  and  accomplishments  will  be  felt 
for  many  years  to  come. 

[From  the  Woonsocket  (RJ.)  Call, 

Feb. 24. 1964] 

Rev.  Henbt  J.  Cbefeau 

The  sudden  passing  of  Rev.  Henry  J. 
Crepeau  removes  from  the  community  scene 
a  man  whose  contributions  are  immeasur- 
able. He  did  not  regard  his  flock  as  being 
bound  by  parochial  lines,  but  took  the  broad 
view  that  social  action  must  work  In  many 
areas  and  extend  In  many  directions.  He 
was  ever  ready  to  minister  to  man's  needs 
no  matter  what  their  form. 

Father  Crepeau  was  first,  of  course,  a 
priest.  But  he  combined  his  theology  with  a 
vigorous  Interest  In  social  reforms  and  was 
effective  In  many  cases  In  Implementing  the 
preachings  of  Leo  xm.  As  a  youngster  In 
a  bustling  textile  city  he  early  became  aware 
of  conditions  that  called  for  rectification. 
As  a  priest  he  devoted  much  attention  to 
them. 

Subsequently  he  widened  his  Interests  to 
Include  social  problems  In  all  their  forms, 
and  particularly  those  associated  with  wel- 
fare. He  had  long  served  Mount  St.  Francis 
Orphanage  as  Its  chaplain  and  was  area  direc- 
tor of  the  Diocesan  Bureau  of  Social  Service. 

His  scholarly  Interest  In  social  work  led  to 
his  appointment  to  both  State  and  city 
bodies  and  be  had  served  on  the  Woonsocket 
Housing  Authority  since  1950.  Its  chairman 
since  1955.  With  the  expansion  of  facilities 
operated  by  the  Woonsocket  Housing  Au- 
thority the  task  took  more  than  a  little  of 
his  time.  Yet  his  knowledge  and  approach 
to  the  problems  which  beset  the  authority 
made  him  Invalxiable. 

Father  Crepeau  gave  unstlntlngly  of  his 
time  and  talents  to  his  native  community 
as  well  as  to  his  church.  He  saw  the  needs 
of  both  and  each  shared  his  love.  His  con- 
tributions were  properly  recognized  by  the 


Klwanls  Club  which  selected  him  as  its  Man 

of  the  Year  In  1961.  It  was  a  fitting  honor 
for  a  man  who  did  so  much  for  so  many,  and 
whose  kindly  and  charitable  help  will  be 
missed  more  with  each  passing  day. 


CONGRESS  IS  175  YEARS  OLD  TODAY 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mttlter]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  4,  1789 — exactly  175  years  ago 
today — the  first  session  of  the  First  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  convened  in 
New  York  City  and  promptly  adjourned 
because  neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate 
had  a  quorum. 

On  that  day  13  Members  of  this  body 
from  5  of  the  1 1  States  were  present  and 
the  House  adjourned  frwn  day  to  day 
until  a  quorum  appeared  on  April  1, 1789. 
On  that  day  the  House  elected  its  first 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  Frederick  A,  C. 
Muhlenberg  of  Pennsylvania;  on  the 
sixth  of  April  both  Houses  were  organized 
and  proceeded  to  the  transaction  of  the 
Nation's  business. 

Since  that  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
covmtry  has  been  blessed  with  a  continu- 
ous Government  elected  by  the  people: 
not  once  has  the  legislative  process  failed 
or  been  disrupted. 

More  than  10,000  men  and  women  have 
served  in  the  Congress,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
If  we  had  to  compile  a  list  of  those  among 
them  who  have  l>een  excoriated,  con- 
demned, maligned,  libeled,  or  generally 
regarded  as  scoundrels,  the  list  would  un- 
doubtedly contain  over  10,000  names. 
This  would  not  exempt  Members  of  the 
First  Congress  like  James  Monroe,  James 
Madison,  Richard  Henry  Lee  or  Robert 
Morris,  Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUton, 
Daniel  Carroll,  or  Speaker  Muhlenberg 
himself.  Later  Members  damned  by  the 
press  and/or  the  public  would  certainly 
include  Daniel  Webster,  Henry  Clay,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

After  one  has  been  here  for  a  while 
one  begins  to  wonder  about  these  things, 
but  the  average  Member  of  this  body 
still  goes  about  his  or  her  work  un- 
hampered by  attacks  of  this  nature.  Of 
late  Congress  has  been  in  particularly 
bad  repute  and  it  Is  time  that  the  public, 
in  general,  and  the  press,  in  particular 
be  apprised  of  the  fact  that  Members 
of  Congress  are  people:  they  are  not  all- 
powerful  gods  or  all-evil  scoundrels. 
They  are,  simply,  the  Representatives  of 
the  people  in  the  greatest  legislative  body 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

It  was  never  Intended  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  should  devote  their 
full  time  to  attendance  at  the  sessions 
of  this  body  or  of  the  Senate.  It  was  in- 
tended that  sessions  would  be  short  so 
that  the  Members  could  return  to  their 
respective  constituencies  and  to  their 
private  business  or  professional  lives. 
It  was  never  contemplated  that  serving 
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In  roneress  would  be  a  full-time  job. 

S^en^a?  ours  Is  the  only  legislature 

Sl^now  of  where  its  Members  are 

expected  by  the  press  to  ;;^°^J^ JBS  days  a 

year  despite  the  provision  of   the    aw 

Sh  r^uires   that  Congress  adjo^m 

bv  July  31  of  each  year.    In  no  other 

coun?rJ  in  the  free  world  is  this  the  c^^ 

S  none  of  our  50  State  Iff^^l^tures  Is  it 

expected  that  their  members  should  at- 

teSS  sessions  all  the  year  round  or  even 

in  many  cases,  more  than  a  fraction  of 

^^mX  own  State  of  New  York  the  leg- 
islature almost  never  meets  more  than 
3  months  In  any    1   year  unless  some 
emergency  makes  It  necessary.    In  the 
cUy   of  New   York,  the  largest  In  the 
countnr.  the  members  of  the  city  council 
m^t  only  once  a  week  9  months  a  year 
Tn^  only  once  a  month  during  the  sum- 
mer    The   Idea  that   the   members  of 
Siese  legislative  bodies  should  give  up 
their    private    business   or   P^ofe^iona 
lives  has  never  even  been  suggested.    It 
Is  preposterous  to  urge  It. 

Why  then.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  It  expected 
of  us  that  we  should  give  up  everything 
m  order  to  serve  our  country?  Who 
among  our  colleagues  could  afford  to 
t^ein  this  House  If  he  had  to  depend 
upon  his  salary  alone?  No  one  elected 
to  a  2-year  term-wlth  no  assurance  of 
being  reelected-can  be  expected  to 
sever  all  connections  at  home  this 
would  be  patently  unfair  to  both  himself 
and  to  his  family.  *  .    k^  „ 

Although  this  was  not  meant  to  be  a 
full-time  Job.  no  Member  hesitates  to 
give  It  his  or  her  all  when  circumstances 
demand  It.  ,  ,  * 

Too  frequently  unjustifiable  complaint 
Is  heard  about  those  of  our  colleagues 
who  do  not  spend  a  full  week  here  In 
Washington.    The  fact  Is  that  on  every 
important  vote,  no  matter  when  sched- 
uled those  Members  are  Invariably  pres- 
ent   and    voting.    Furthermore     those 
who  do  not  live  within  commuting  dis- 
tance of  Washington  should  not  display 
their  envy  of  those  who  do  by  castigat- 
ing them.    I  believe— and  I  know  that 
there  are  not  many  Members  of  this  body 
who  would  disagree— that  It  Is  vitally 
important  for  a  Representative  to  meet 
and  be  with  his  constituents  as  often 
and  as  much  as  possible.    This  ^  why 
I  make  at  least  one  round  trip  to  Brook- 
lyn each  week;  I  have  made  as  many  as 
three  round  trips  In  a  week  at  my  own 
expense.    When  I  first  came  to  Wash- 
ington In  1947  we  were  only  reimbursed 
for  one  round  trip  per  session  of  Con- 
gress   we  are  now  paid  for  three  round 
trips  per  session.    There  have  been  few 
sessions  In  which  I  did  not  make  as  many 
as  50  and  many  times  more  than  that. 
Those  Members  who  represent  constit- 
uencies  in   nearby   Virginia.   Maryland, 
and   Pennsylvania   make   many,    many 
trips  home  during  the  session  to  be  with 
their  constituents  and  to  take  care  of 
their  private  business.    This  Is  perfectly 
legal  and  proper  and  their  action  Is  laud- 
able    Those  who  do  not  or  cannot  do 
that,  are  not  fully  serving  the  people 
they  represent. 

In  my  view.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  time 
for  the  people  and  the  press  to  start 
talking    and    writing    about    what    the 
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congress  and  Its  Members  are  dolxig 
that  is  good  for  the  country.  The  trouble 
is  that  this  rarely  makes  the  type  of 
headline  that  sells  papers  and  magazines. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  HOUSE 
COMMITTEE  ON  UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  F*««s-^^n1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RECORD  and  include  extraneous  mattor 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tompore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker  a 
number  of  my  constituents  from  New 
YoS^ity  are  In  Washington  today  exer- 
ri«;ine  their  time-honored  right  to  peu- 
S?n  'their  Govermnent.  Their  right  to 
petition  is  unconditionally  guaranteed 
S  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 

u'  is  time  that  we  undertake  a  cl(»e 
examination  of  the  role  played  by  the 
Hou^  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee It  is  a  standing  committee  of  the 
House.    We  are  responsible  for  it. 

I  stated  last  year  and  I  say  again 
now-when  the  mere  subpenaing  of  a 
witness  before  the  committee  brands  htm 
S  suspect  and  an  aura  of  guilt  immedi- 
atelv  surrounds  him  whether  or  not  he 
fslnnS.  then  it  is  time  to  make  some 

''^Tthese  times  of  great  intornatlonal 
and  domestic  tensions  we  must  be  atten- 
tive to  all  voices  so  that  we  can  ade- 
auately  chart  paths  to  avoid  a  perilous 
future  we  cannot  cheaply  dismiss  any 
Indmdual  or  any  group  of  citizens  by  a 
slur  on  their  motives. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities appears  to  ^^^^^^^l^^^^ 
every  area  of  controversy.    O"  February 
17  the  New  York  Times  reported  that 
aw  e^orcement  officials  of  the  State  o^ 
Alabama  had  set  up  a  system  of  files  and 
dossiers  on  persons  whom  one  Steto  ofB- 
ciaTdescrlbed  as  those  "who  are  apt  to 
cause  us  [rouble.-    By  this,  he  explained^ 
he  meant  "Those  are  people  who  have 
been  involved  in  racial  disturbances.      A 
Sfme  source  of  this  material,  acco^dmg 
to  the  New  York  Times    Is  the  House 
committee  on  Un-American  Activities^ 
Time  and  again,  the  files,  records^and 
reports  of  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
cln  Activities  have  been  used  with    he 
intent  to  show  that  the  cause  forclvU 
rights  is  subversive.    How  long  can  we 
continue  to  sanction  such  attempts  by 
oSr  continued  approval  of  this  commit- 

^^I'say  It  is  time  we  took  a  good  hard 
look  at  this  committee.  Its  operation  and 
U  mandate  which  will  come  up  tor  re- 
view by  the  new  Congress  next  January. 

WHO  CAN  DWINI  WHAT  IS  "UN-AMERICAN7  " 

Is  segregation  American  because  it 
is  deeS  ^grained  In  the  traditions  and 
^egisTaUon  of  a  large  section  of  this 
country?  And  Is  Integration  therefore 
SnXl^rlcan?  The  large  majority  o 
this  House  has  spoken  on  this  issue.  But 
ft  wou?d  appear  from  the  uses  to  which 


the  fUes  and  records  of  this  committee 
aJe  pSt  that  the  Committee  on  Un- 
^Sericin  Activities  Joes  In  fajt  equate 
integration  with  un-Americanlsm.  How 
long  can  we  condone  this? 

IS  P«ACK  "UN-AMI»ICAN"T 

The  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee has  stated . 

Excessive  concern  with  peace  on  the  par* 
or  any  nation  impede,  or  prevent*  adequat. 
defense  preparation,  hinders  en«f^'«  .JJ" 
olo^y  in  the  national  Interest,  under- 
SmTfhe'^.lil  to  resist,  and  J^  .-;^°-^ 

rnTnliVa'S:  p^^pa^S^'  lnd"J?'ta"tir  In 
no'^^^SnS^runl.'t  nat^ns  obviously  ^ve  the 
aggressive  plans  of  world  communism. 

Are  we  not  all  here  eommltted  to 
neace'  The  Senate  has  ratified  the 
^?tial  nuclear  test  ban.  Are  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  senate  thereby  servants  of 
the  "aggressive  plans  of  worid  commu- 

""^e'test   ban   treaty   was  urged   by 
many  peace  groups  before  it  became  na- 
tional ^licy.    When  participate  of  one 
of    these   groups.   Women's   Strike   for 
Peace  came  to  Washington  last  year  to 
prS  for^nuclear  test  ban.  the  director 
Sf^e  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee circulated  a  letter  and  forwarded 
that  committees  report,  on  the  W8P  to 
r  number  of  Senators^  The  quotation 
just  referred  to  was  part  of  the  commlt- 
tees  formal  statement  to  members  of 
that  group  to  exp^  why  they^^^.^ 
subpenaed    In    December    1962.     AgaUj 
this   year,   this   report   has   been   used 
to    intervene    In    the    right    of    th^ 
women   to   petition   their   government 
Aside  from  everything  else,  do  we  need 
this  kind  of  Intramural  lobbying  con- 
ducted by  a  committee  of  this  Hou^? 

This  committee  has  now  come  before 
us  for  funds.  I.  for  one,  wUl  oppose  any 
further  grants  of  the  taxpayer  s  money 
to  this  committee. 

I  do  so  In  protest  to  the  unwarranted 
intervention  of  this  committee  in  the 
right  of  my  constituents  to  plead  their 
cause  freely  and  without  vilification. 

I  do  so  further  to  protest  the  use  ol 
this  committee's  files  and  resources  to 
harass  courageous  persons  fighting  lor 
Integration  who  are  also  only  asserting 
their  constitutional  righte  of  assembly 
and  speech.  . 

I  do  so  also  to  serve  notice  that  next 
January  I  wUl  Insist  that  the  mandate 
of  this  committee  be  placed  under  the 
most  careful  scrutiny. 
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WON  AND  KDAL  OPEN  WASHING- 
TON NEWS  BUREAU 
Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  PtjcinskiI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  WON.  Inc..  and  KDAL.  Inc..  offi- 
cially opened  their  Washington  news 
bureau  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

During  a  reception  and  dlrmer  last 
night  In  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  marking 


the  beginning  of  this  new  milestcme  in 
the  history  of  these  two  outstanding 
radio  and  television  stations.  Ward  L. 
Quaal.  executive  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  WON,  Inc.,  told  the 
audience : 

The  most  Important  product  ot  these  two 
stations  Is  reporting  the  news.  We  have 
exerted  tremendous  energy  and  vast  invest- 
ments on  equipment  to  bring  the  people  of 
Chicago  and  the  people  of  Duluth  the  high- 
est  quality   In   news   broadcasting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  wateh  WGN  radio  and  WGN-TV 
grow  to  one  of  this  Nation's  most  out- 
standing broadcasting  and  television  fa- 
cilities. 

It  Is  no  surprise  that  Mr.  Quaal  told 
his  audience  yesterday  that  WGN  shared 
almost  equally  the  television  audience 
with  each  of  two  network  television  fa- 
cilities In  the  Chicago  area  and  actual- 
ly has  a  larger  listening  audience  than 
a  third  network  facility  In  Chicago. 

Mr.  Quaal's  record  of  accomplishment 
by  WGN  radio  and  television  becomes 
even  more  significant  when  we  see  that 
these  two  facilities  are  independently 
owned  and  operated.  This  Imposing  rec- 
ord of  achievement  in  the  Chicago  area 
by  an  IndependenUy  owned  radio  and 
television  facility  quite  understandably 
gives  the  networks  op>erating  in  the 
Chicago  area  cause  for  even  greater 
effort  toward  good  programing.  Such 
keen  competition  serves  the  best  Interests 
of  the  entire  Industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  WGN,  Inc., 
has  opened  a  Washington  bureau  dedi- 
cated exclusively  to  bringing  the  people 
of  Chicago  the  latest  and  most  dgnifl- 
cant  news  from  the  Nation's  Capital,  re- 
flects the  high  level  of  television  and 
radio  programing  which  we  in  Chicago 
have  Uie  privilege  of  enjoying. 

There  ^ould  be  no  question  that  the 
competition  among  Chicago's  four  tele- 
vision stations  is  extremely  intense  and 
It  Is  precisely  this  spirited  journalistic 
competition  that  gives  the  entire  Chi- 
cago area  the  highest  level  of  television 
news  reporting  in  this  country. 

The  opening  of  this  Washington 
news  bureau  by  WGN  is  in  keeping  with 
the  highest  tradition  of  Chicago  journal- 
ism which  for  more  than  a  century  has 
had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
competitive  in  the  world.  Nowhere  else 
either  within  the  United  States  or 
throughout  the  world.  Is  there  such  keen 
competition  among  the  daily  press  as  we 
flnd  in  Chicago. 
^  Signlflcantly.  It  has  been  this  very 
spirited  Journalistic  competition  that 
has  brought  to  the  Midwest  that  system 
of  checks  and  balances  in  Government 
which  no  Constitution  could  ever  pro- 
vide for  Its  people. 

WGN,  Inc.,  deserves  the  highest  com- 
mendation for  opening  this  new  news 
facility  here  in  Washington.  Ttiis  is  but 
another  step  in  developing  a  news  fa- 
cility for  Chicago  from  which  the  entire 
community  will  benefit. 

Television  news  coverage  today  has 
made  such  fantastic  strides  that  it  is  no 
longer  a  ste[>child  of  the  Journalistic  in- 
dustry but  rather  It  today  brings  to  the 
American  people  a  most  worthy  com- 
panion to  the  printed  press  in  helping 


make  Americans  the  bsst  Informed  peo- 
ple in  the  entire  world. 

Only  when  our  people  are  fully  In- 
formed can  we  feel  secure  about  the  sur- 
vival of  democracy.  I  have  ofte-n  stated 
that  a  well  informed  populace  need 
never  engage  in  wreckless  or  irrespon- 
sible speculation. 

The  opening  of  the  Washington  bu- 
reau by  WGN  and  KDAL  is  a  most 
worthy  addition  to  that  indispensable 
fabric  of  democracy  which  we  call  a  free 
press. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
which  in  turn  acquired  WGN  as  ite 
affiliate,  can  quite  properly  be  proud  of 
this  very  Imposing  addition  to  ite  family 
of  Journalistic  facilities. 

I  am  sure  I  SF>eak  for  the  people  of  my 
entire  district  in  wishing  WGN  success 
In  Ite  new  venture. 

The  op)ening  of  this  new  facility  here 
in  Washington  is  part  of  WGN's  tradi- 
tion of  always  seeking  out  the  very  best 
way  to  serve  not  only  the  public  but  the 
Nation. 

WGN,  Inc.,  has  a  long  history  of  public 
service.  Ite  radio  facility  is  a  clear 
channel  station  which  for  several  dec- 
ades has  been  bringing  a  vast  segment 
of  Americans  news  and  radio  entertain- 
ment which  they  could  not  have  other- 
wise received. 

Ehiring  the  October  1962  Cuban  crisis, 
WGN  turned  ite  powerful  clear  channel 
facilities  over  to  the  broadcasting  in  the 
Spanish  language  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's dramatic  message  to  the  Cuban 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  Mr.  Quaal 
for  his  outetanding  achievement  in 
opening  the  Washington  Bureau  to  serve 
a  Chicago  audience  as  well  as  those  who 
listen  to  KDAL  in  Duluth. 

Last  night's  memorable  dlrmer  was 
made  so  much  more  impressive  by  the 
presence  of  Jack  Brlckhouse,  manager 
of  the  sporte  department  at  WGN,  and 
one  of  America's  most  outetending  and 
respected  spwrtscasters. 

Those  privileged  to  attend  this  dinner 
also  had  an  opportunity  to  see  an  in- 
spiring film  on  how  WGN.  Inc..  covers 
the  news. 

The  development  of  this  outetanding 
news  facility  at  WGN  is  Indeed  a  tribute 
to  Mr.  Bruce  Dennis,  manager  of  news, 
and  to  his  very  able  assistant,  Mr.  Gene 
Phillips.  Mr.  Dennis  Is  a  pioneer  In  de- 
veloping radio  and  television  news  facil- 
ities and  if  there  Is  keen  competition 
among  the  four  television  stations  in 
Chicago,  the  mark  made  upon  this  com- 
petition by  Mr.  Bruce  Dennis  remains 
indelible.  It  has  been  his  daring  and 
confidence  in  television  news  coverage 
through  outetanding  camera  work  by  the 
station's  chief  cameraman,  Felix  Kublck, 
and  his  able  assistant,  Joe  Sullivan,  that 
has  given  Chicago  outstanding  television 
news  programs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
Chicago's  fifth  television  station,  the 
educational  television  station,  WTTW. 
has  Joined  In  the  keen  radio  and  televi- 
sion news  competition  to  bring  Chicago 
viewers  and  listeners  news  coverage  un- 
equaled  in  this  country. 

I  should  like  to  Join  in  welcoming  to 
Washington  the  new  WGN  and  KDAL 


staff  which  Includes  Mr.  Robert  Fosto*, 

chief  of  the  Washington  news  bureau; 
Greg  Guinan,  reporter,  of  the  Washing- 
ton news  bureau;  Bert  R.  Martm.  news 
cameraman. 

All  three  of  these  men  have  outstend- 
Ing  records  of  Journalistic  accomplish- 
mente  and  I  am  certain  that  their  pres- 
ence in  Washington  will  help  bring  even 
greater  horizons  in  news  coverage  to  the 
people  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  at  this  point 
to  Include  a  brief  history  of  WGN,  Inc. 
Under  the  very  able  and  dedicated  direc- 
tion of  Ward  Quaal,  who  Is  today  one 
of  this  Nation's  most  highly  respected 
executives  In  the  broadcasting  and  tele- 
vision industry,  WGN  has  become  one 
of  the  pearls  in  Chicago's  crown  of 
Jewels. 

Let  the  cynics  and  the  skeptics  who  too 
often  tend  to  dwell  on  ancient  legends 
in  Chicago's  past,  ponder  the  brilliance 
of  Chicago  today.  The  spectacular 
growth  of  WGN's  radio  and  television 
facility  is  but  one  example  of  Chicago's 
magnificence  today. 

The  following  brief  history  relates  one 
segment  of  Chicago  today : 

Thx  Histobt  or  WON,  Inc. 

WON  has  been  an  Integral  part  of  the 
Chicago-land  community  from  the  days  of 
the  cat's  whisker  crystal  set  receiver  through 
frequency  modulation  (FM)  broadcasting, 
experimental  facsimile  transmission  and. 
since  1948.  television. 

The  genealogy  of  WON  extends  back  to 
May  12,  1922.  when  its  call  letters  were 
WDAP.  one  of  many  small  radio  stations 
throughout  the  country  licensed  to  operate 
with  1.000  watts,  the  highest  power  then 
allowed. 

The  call  letters  were  changed  to  WON  on 
June  1.  1924.  by  the  Tribune  Co.,  to  pattern 
the  Chicago  Tribune's  familiar  slogan: 
"World's  Greatest  Newspaper." 

Listeners  of  crystal  sets,  "A"  and  "B"  bat- 
tery iinlts  and  other  earlier  receivers,  will 
recall  the  many  historical  "firsts"  marked 
by  WON  In  radio  broadcasting. 

Some  of  them  Included  the  national  politi- 
cal convention,  the  Kentucky  Derby,  the 
Memorial  Day  500-mlle  race  In  Indianapolis, 
the  historic  Scopes  "Monkey  Trial"  on  evolu- 
tion, police  radio  for  Chicago,  "Little  Orphan 
Annie"  and  "Amos  'n  Andy,"  play-by-play 
baseball  broadcasts  of  Cubs  and  White  Sox 
games  and  collegiate  football  contests. 

Today.  WON  radio,  one  of  the  Nation's 
pioneer  clear  channel  stations  operating 
with  50.000  watts,  and  WON-TV  are  housed 
In  the  new  Mld-Am«1ca  Broadcast  Center 
on  a  beautifully  landscaped  13-acre  site  on 
Chicago's  north  side. 

WON-TV.  on  the  air  since  April  5,  1948. 
transmits  Its  programs  from  the  station's 
antenna  atop  the  Prudential  Building  914 
feet  above  ground  level,  highest  point  on 
the  Chicago  skyline. 

WGN  and  WGN-TV  reach  a  combined 
audience  In  excess  of  6  million  listeners  and 
viewers  weekly  and.  In  1963  WON-TV  tele- 
vised more  than  2,500  hours  of  Its  programs 
in  color,  far  more  than  any  other  station  In 
the  country. 

WON,  Inc.,  also  operates  KDAL  and 
KDAL-TV,  Duluth-Superlor,  and  WON  Tel- 
events,  Inc.,  a  community  antenna  television 
sjrstem  In  Houghton-Hancock,  Mich.,  as 
wholly  owned  subsidiaries.  Mld-Amerlca 
Video  Tape  Productions  and  Chicago  Trans- 
fer Advertising  are  divisions  of  WON,  Inc. 

The  Washington  news  bureau  was  opened 
on  January  15,  1964.  with  Robert  Poster. 
b\ireau  chief.  Oreg  Oulnan,  reporter,  and 
Bert  R.  Martin,  news  cameraman,  heading 
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a  four-man  staff  from  Its  headquarters  at 
1737  DeSales  Sueet  NW.  They  cover  Cap- 
itol Hin  and  all  Washington  news  of  Inter- 
est In  the  coverage  area  of  WON  AM-TV 
and  KDAL  AM-TV. 


THE    CHALLENGE    OF    CITIZENSHIP 

Mr.    SCHWENGEL.     Mr.    Speaker,    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Van  Pelt]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temjxjre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  con- 
ducts a  contest  entitled  "Voice  of  Democ- 
racy." Miss  Luane  Briske.  of  628  Paris 
Street.  Menasha.  Wis.,  a  resident  of  the 
district  I  represent,  was  the  Wisconsin 
winner  this  year.  Under  unanimous 
consent.  I  include  her  speech,  entitled 
"The  Challenge  of  Citizenship,"  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

The  Challenge  or  Cttizenship 
( By  Luane  Briske,  Wisconsin.  December  1963) 

During  the  past  300  years  America  has  be- 
come the  richest  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  This  transformation  of  a  wlldemeas 
Into  a  well-to-do  nation  was  not  due  to  luck 
or  the  element  of  enthusiasm,  but  the  In- 
trinsic result  of  the  actions  of  Ingenious  and 
adventuroxis  people  who  were  willing  to  take 
risks  and  who  were  determined  to  secure  the 
things  they  wanted. 

Today  we  take  pride  In  the  accomplish- 
ments of  our  ancestors:  but  we  are  living  in 
a  new  generation  which  must  produce  and 
develop  both  physically  and  mentally  Its  own 
record 

Today  we  live  In  a  democracy  and.  there- 
fore. It  becomes  a  personal  challenge  to  each 
one  of  u«  to  accept  and  perfect  our  respon- 
sibilities to  our  America  so  we  can  maintain 
our  prosperity  and  continue  to  declare  that 
our  dead  shall  not  have  died  In  vain. 

This  new  challenge  requires  a  new  type  of 
citizenship) — a  citizenship  of  understanding 
and  of  action. 

We  must  realize  that  every  Individual  has 
responsibility  to  himself  and  to  others.  We 
must  endeavor  to  develop  well-rounded  and 
wholesome  personalities  so  that  we  can  be- 
come a  vital  part  of  the  world,  and  make  our 
personal  contribution*  toward  solving  our 
country's  problems. 

We  read  and  hear  a  lot  about  our  heritage 
of  freedom  In  the  United  States;  but  as  Pul- 
itzer Prize-winning  poet.  Archibald  MacLelsh. 
has  said.  "The  only  way  freedom  can  be  de- 
fended Is  not  by  fencing  It  In  but  by  enlarg- 
ing It."  We  can  accomplish  this  by  listen- 
ing, reading,  thinking,  and  discussing  and 
then  by  acting.  We  should  personally  ask. 
"What  can  I  do  for  my  country?"  And  we 
should  reply,  "Look  what  I've  done  for  my 
country." 

At  the  same  time  let  us  Impress  citizenship 
In  the  young  and  old  under  the  criterion  of 
excellence  rather  than  that  of  mediocrity. 
America  deserves  the  best  and  we  must  keep 
the  standard  of  excellence  at  Its  peak,  and 
we  must  work  with  It. 

Preparing  for  citizenship  and  Its  final  prac- 
tice may  oftentimes  seem  rough  and  winded, 
cold  and  dark — but  It  le  by  no  means  the 
time  to  shove  the  burden*  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens that  our  own  shoulders  should  carry. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  man  was  not 
made  for  pleasure  but  for  heroism,  and  If 
our  reality  of  freedom  Is  to  remain  profusely 
alive,  each  one  of  us  must  be  a  patriotic 
champion  of  a  united  cause  and  that  Is — 
citizenship.     It  Is  up  to  vis  to  become  the 


voice  of  democracy  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
principles  which  made  this  country  free,  to 
uphold  the  value  of  the  cherished  American 
legacy  In  which  we  were  born,  and  to  extend 
Its  respect  to  all  nations  as  a  tribute  of  our 
national  loyalty. 

The  aoth  century  found  America  at 
the  crossroads  of  history.  One  way  lead  to 
collective  misery,  war.  atomic  destruction. 

The  other  way  lead  to  democracy.  Individ - 
xial  freedom,  peace,  and  prosperity.  We  are 
proud  and  overjoyed  that  we  have  chosen  the 
best  way — the  American  way  of  life. 

The  20th  century  has  given  to  us  a 
prodigious  chaUenge.  We  have  the  convic- 
tions and  dedication  to  keep  eternal  vigilance 
in  the  crusade  of  freedom  through  citi- 
zenship. 

The  20th  centviry  has  heard  the  voice  of  a 
courageous  people  who  serve  each  other  and 
have  a  fundamental  belief  In  Ood.  It  has 
heard  their  brave,  new  declaration.  We.  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  accept  the  chal- 
lenge— the  challenge  of  citizenship. 


PRESS     CONFERENCE     STATEMENT 
BY  GOVERNOR  ROCKEFELLER 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinchuy- 
sENl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Republican 
Party  Issued  a  statement  yesterday  on 
the  position  of  the  United  States  In  world 
affairs.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  share  Governor 
Rockefeller's  deep  concern  about  the  cur- 
rent International  situation.  Indeed,  he 
has  raised  questions  which  are  of  concern 
to  all  Americans.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  the  text  of  Governor 
Rockefeller's  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record: 

STATEI4INT    BT    OOVIEHOR    ROCKETELLEB    AT    A 

Press    Confekence    in    Washington,    DC. 

TtTESOAT.  Maech  3.  1964 

On  November  16  in  St.  Louis.  I  voiced  my 
concern  over  the  severe  dangers  which  our 
country  faced  as  a  result  of  the  foreign 
policy  faUures  of  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion. 

At  that  time  I  said:  "We  live  In  seeming 
comfort:  the  precarlousness  of  the  situation 
Is  barely  noticeable.  Yet  the  foundations  of 
our  safety  arc  being  sapped  Our  position 
Is  gradually  being  eroded  In  squabbles  with 
allies,  potentially  explosive  situations  In  Lat- 
in America,  and  Aala  and  Africa  and.  above 
all.  through  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
Communist  challenge." 

In  the  3'/<i  short  months  that  have  passed 
since  then,  the  precarlousness  of  our  situa- 
tion has  unfortunately  become  distressingly 
noticeable  to  our  allies,  to  our  enemies  and 
to  the  American  people. 

Prom  Vietnam  to  Zanzibar,  from  Cyprus 
to  Panama  and  Cuba,  the  world  has  been 
torn  by  a  series  of  crises — some  of  them 
Communist  Instigated,  all  of  them  Commu- 
nist exploited.  In  none  haa  American  pol- 
icy been  purposeful,  nor  American  deter- 
mination clear. 

In  Vietnam  the  military  and  Internal  sit- 
uation Is  visibly  deteriorating.  The  admin- 
istration reaction  Is  a  confused  flood  of  state- 
ments now  hinting  at  expanding  the  war, 
now  promising  to  withdraw  all  U.S.  troops  by 
the  end  of  1065. 


In  Laos,  the  Communists  have  been  re- 
ported to  be  In  a  position  to  overrun  nearly 
all  of  the  strategic  Plain  de  Jarres.  This 
announcement  came  less  than  a  week  after 
President  Johnaon  said  on  February  20  that 
"we  no  longer  have  (a  problem  In)  Laoe." 
Today  2  years  after  we  sacrificed  an  allied 
government  to  an  Illusory  neutralization, 
two-thirds  of  that  country  Including  the 
entire  border  with  Vietnam  Is  In  Communist 
hands.  The  U.S.  reaction  has  been  a  state- 
ment by  President  Johnson  at  his  press  con- 
ference of  Pebruary  29  expressing  regret 
about  the  violation  of  Laotian  neutrality. 

In  Malaysia.  Indonesian  aggression  threat- 
ens to  destroy  this  stanch  ally  of  the  West. 
The  admlnUtratlon,  lacking  a  planned  con- 
cept for  dealing  with  this  most  recent  aggres- 
sion, resorted  once  again  to  an  llth-hoxir 
mission.  The  Attorney  General  was  sent  to 
pursue  the  aggressor.  President  Sukarno, 
from  Tokyo  to  Jakarta.  After  the  Attorney 
General  had  said  this  was  an  Asian  problem 
to  be  settled  by  Asians — completely  Ignoring 
Britain's  historic  relationship  to  Malaysia — 
an  armistice  was  arranged.  This  mission 
was  hailed  as  a  great  achievement  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  But  less  than  a  month  later, 
Indonesian  aggression  has  started  up  again 
and  President  Sxikarno  has  once  more  vowed 
to  crush  Malaysia. 

In  Cyprus,  communal  strife  has  opened  a 
poaslblUty  of  Communist  penetration  of  the 
eastern  Mediterranean.  While  Greece  and 
Turkey,  two  NATO  allies,  were  drifting  to- 
ward  conflict.  Under  SecreUry  Ball.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  emissary  to  that  area,  dem- 
onstrated American  Impotence  by  describing 
our  policy  as  follows:  "The  U.S.  Interest  In 
this  business  Is  not  to  Impose  or  dictate  or 
even   to  suggest   a   final   solution." 

In  Africa,  a  self-styled  People's  Republic 
on  the  Communist  model  has  been  estab- 
lished In  Zanzibar — the  flrst  In  that  conti- 
nent. The  Congo  continues  to  be  threatened 
by  a  Communist-led  revolt  In  Kwllu  Province. 
In  the  Caribbean,  the  Panamanian  dispute 
and  the  Cuban  action  In  cutting  off  the 
water  supply  to  Ouantanamo  s3rmbollze  the 
lack  of  Initiative  and  the  tragic  deterloraUon 
of  our  position  In  the  3  years  of  a  Democratic 
administration.  President  Johnson's  state- 
ment that  we  reacted  In  Cuba  "by  sending 
an  admiral  to  cut  the  water  pipes"  sliows 
the  fatuousness  of  our  conceptions. 

I  do  not  maintain  that  these  problems  are 
easy.  Nor  do  I  suggest  that  there  are  easy 
answers  to  all  the  questions  they  pose  for 
the  American  pollcjrmaker.  But  I  do  believe 
that  the  administration's  lack  of  policy  has 
made  each  problem  more  difficult.  I  suggest 
that  the  foreign  policy  of  this  administration 
has  been  vacillating  and  contradlcatory;  It 
has  underestimated  the  Communist  chal- 
lenge and  It  has  given  credence  to  the  belief 
that  the  United  States  no  longer  has  the 
power  or  the  will  to  shape  events. 

I  am  aware  that  President  Johnson  has 
said  that  criticism  of  foreign  policy  has  no 
place  In  the  democratic  process.  But  the 
democratic  process  to  be  vital  requires  full 
discussion  of  the  Issues  confronting  our 
society.  If  our  policies  cannot  stand  the 
test  of  public  discussion,  then  It  Is  time  for 
us  to  be  really  concerned. 

A.    THE     UNDEKSTANDING     OF     THE     COMMUNIST 
CHALLENGE 

Three  and  a  half  months  ago  I  said: 
"Blinded  by  the  Illusion  that  a  change  of 
tone  Indicates  a  change  of  policy,  the  ad- 
ministration has  vacillated  In  the  face  of 
alternating  Soviet  aggressiveness  and  Soviet 
peace  offensives." 

The  last  few  months  have  amply  confirmed 
this  appraisal.  One  of  the  weaknesses  of 
communism's  Intended  victims  has  been 
their  tendency  to  delude  themselves.  Bvery- 
tlme  Internal  pressures  force  a  Uctlcal  Soviet 
pause,  there  are  those  who  speak  of  "funda- 
mental" changes  in  the  Soviet  system. 
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Hius  in  January  President  Johnson  re- 
sponded optimistically  to  a  letter  by  Premier 
Khrushchev  proposing  the  ren'mclatlon  of 
force  In  the  settlement  of  International  dis- 
putes. Secretary  Rusk  spoke  of  ways  our 
Soviet  "friends"  could  demonstrate  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  appeal. 

But  apart  from  the  fact  that  It  does  not 
seem  wise  to  refer  to  the  Soviet  leaders  as 
our  friends,  even  In  a  figure  of  si>eech,  the  In- 
sincerity of  the  Soviet  proposal  was  obvious 
on  Its  face.  Khrushchev  specifically  stated 
that  his  proposed  agreement  to  renounce 
force  In  the  settlement  of  International  dis- 
putes would  not  apply  to  the  use  of  force 
against  Taiwan,  nor  the  use  of  force  against 
western  military  bases  which  exist  under  old 
treaties  (such  as  Guantanamo  and  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone).  And  he  added  that  in- 
ternal struggles  to  unite  countries  such  as 
Vietnam  and  Korea  were  also  In  a  separate 
category. 

In  other  words,  we  were  asked  to  sign  a 
unilateral  agreement  renouncing  the  use  of 
force.  At  the  same  time,  we  were  to  with- 
draw our  forces  from  Vietnam  and  Korea. 

And  yet  President  Johnson  wrote  the  So- 
viet Premier  that  his  proposal  could  be  the 
basis  tot  further  progress  toward  peace.  Ob- 
viously, Khrushchev's  proposal  should  have 
been,  and  still  should  be,  exposed  for  what 
It  was:  A  cynically  deceptive  play  on  himian- 
Ity's  hope  lor  peace. 

Neither  should  It  go  unnoticed  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  reply  to  Khrushchev  was  sent 
over  French   and  German  objections. 

The  administration  has  placed  great  stress 
on  the  Slno-Sovlet  split  (while  Ignoring  the 
growing  split  within  the  NATO  Alliance). 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  has  suggested  that 
American  policy  toward  the  Communist 
world  could  best  be  promoted  "by  adjusting 
our  policies  to  the  changing  behavior  of 
different  Communist  states  *  *  *  or  to  the 
changing  behavior  of  the  same  state."  But 
by  falling  to  define  the  criteria  for  what 
would  constitute  a  real  change  In  Com- 
munist behavior,  he  has  made  us  vulnerable 
to  the  traditional  Communist  tactics  of  con- 
fusing the  West  by  changing  the  tone  of 
their  declarations. 

We  would  do  well  to  remember  that,  less 
than  a  year  ago,  on  July  14,  1963,  the  Soviet 
leaders  In  a  document  addressed  to  the 
Communist  Chinese  defended  the  policy  of 
"peaceful  coexistence"  as  the  most  effective 
means  to  destroy  the  West.  In  a  docviment 
rejecting  Ideological  coexistence  they  stated: 

"We  stand  fully  for  the  destruction  of  Im- 
perialism and  capitalism.  We  not  only  be- 
lieve In  the  Inevitable  destruction  of  capi- 
talism, but  are  doing  everything  for  this  to 
be  accomplished  by  class  struggle  and  as 
soon  as  possible." 

The  Slno-Sovlet  dispute  may  In  time  sap 
the  world  Communist  movement.  But  we 
would  do  well  to  recognize  that  for  the  Im- 
mediate future  the  split  represents  danger 
as  well  as  opportunity.  Until  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  split,  the  free  world  confronted  pe- 
riods of  militancy  alternating  with  periods 
of  relaxation  of  tension.  Now  each  Com- 
munist state  can  conduct  Its  own  tactical 
shifts.  The  free  world  Is  therefore  forced 
to  confront  both  Communist  hostility  and 
relaxation  of  tensions  simultaneously  and 
In  different  parts  of  the  world.  If  U.S.  pol- 
icy continues  purely  reactive  and  Is  geared 
to  the  shifting  tactics  of  different  Com- 
munist states  In  different  parts  of  the  world, 
the  result  must  be  chaos  In  our  alliances. 

To  the  extent  that  the  United  States  con- 
fuses a  change  of  Soviet  tone  with  a  change 
of  Soviet  goals,  it  endangers  Itself  In  differ- 
ent ways.  First,  It  strains  the  Western  alli- 
ance by  encouraging  bilateral  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  leaders  rather  than  united 
NATO  diplomacy. 

Secondly,  the  Impact  on  the  Soviets  is  per- 
nicious. As  long  as  the  Soviets  believe  that 
any  action  of  theirs,  no  matter  how  pro- 


vocative, can  be  reversed  by  a  change  In  tone, 
they  have  no  incentive  to  conduct  a  respon- 
sible policy. 

In  ovir  relations  with  the  Soviets,  we  face 
no  more  urgent  task  than  to  make  clear  that 
the  cold  war  can  be  ended  only  by  resolution 
of  the  fundamental  Issues  which  caused  It — 
such  as  the  avowed  Communist  aim  to  bury 
the  free  world,  the  worldwide  Conununist 
subversion,  the  division  of  countries  like 
Germany,  Vietnam  and  Korea,  and  Conunu- 
nist encouragement  and  support  for  so- 
called  wars  of  national  liberation  which  are 
In  fact  wars  to  overthrow  legally  constituted 
governments. 

Fundamental  to  this  effort  is  the  lu^ent 
need  to  restore  the  cohesion  of  the  West. 
Unless  the  West  Is  united  the  Soviets  can 
divide  the  alliance  through  a  series  of  bi- 
lateral deals.  This  Is  Illustrated  by  the  re- 
cent sale  of  wheat  to  Rxissla. 

The  wheat  sale  combined  three  policy  con- 
fusions. 

First,  the  administration  erred  In  not  seek- 
ing political  concessions  In  exchange  for  our 
willingness  to  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
At  the  very  least  we  should  have  insisted 
on  an  agreement  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  West  on  the  principles  of  Interna- 
tional trading.  Such  an  agreement  should 
prohibit  Soviet  dumping  and  price  discrim- 
ination. 

Second,  and  perhaps  most  significantly, 
the  Soviet  request  to  purchase  wheat  should 
have  been  used  by  the  administration  as  an 
occasion  to  negotiate  a  conamon  trading  pol- 
icy toward  the  Communist  bloc  with  the 
Western  allies. 

Third,  after  presenting  the  potential  sale 
as  a  straight  cash  transaction,  the  adminis- 
tration agreed  to  the  extension  of  Govern- 
ment-backed credit. 

On  February  25,  Secretary  Rusk  said  that 
the  wheat  deal  was  a  question  of  the 
"Yankee  trading  viewpoint,"  of  "swapping 
surplus  foodstuffs  for  gold  and  hsird  cur- 
rency which  help  to  balance  our  Interna- 
tional payments."  I  emphatically  disagree. 
Trading  with  the  Communists  Is  a  problem 
for  the  joint  action  of  all  oxir  allies.  In  the 
absence  of  a  common  policy,  each  ally  will 
consult  only  Its  own  Interests.  If  we  extend 
Government  credit  for  the  sale  of  wheat  to 
the  largest  Communist  country,  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  our  allies 
extend  credit  to  its  small  client  state,  Cuba. 

B.    THE    VACILLATION    OF    AMERICAN    POLICY 

Three  and  one -half  months  ago  I  said  of 
the  Democratic  administration  In  Washing- 
ton that  the  "confused  and  erratic  method 
of  conducting  foreign  policy  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  causes  us  to  become  increasingly 
unpredictable  to  friend  and  foe  alike.  This 
undermines  confidence — ^the  most  precious 
asset  any  nation  has  In  the  conduct  of  its 
foreign  policy.  When  confidence  Is  lacking, 
each  foreign  country  has  an  Incientlve  to  re- 
insure against  our  frequent  shifts  of  policy 
and  to  develop  maximum  pressures  to  in- 
fluence our  course." 

Unfortunately,  the  erratic  and  opportu- 
nistic natiire  of  our  policies  has  been  magni- 
fied In  the  Interim. 

Vietnam 

The  following  brief  review  of  the  policy 
of  withdrawing  troops  from  Vietnam  will  give 
an  Indication : 

On  October  2,  the  White  House  announced 
that  l.CXX)  U.S.  military  personnel  would  be 
withdrawn  before  the  end  of  1963  and  most 
of  thj  remainder  before  the  end  of  1965. 

On  November  25,  the  policy  statement  of 
October  2  was  reaffirmed  by  President  John- 
son. 

On  Decemt>er  3,  a  troop  withdrawal  was  be- 
gun and  1,(X)0  U.S.  servicemen  were  with- 
drawn trom  Vietnam. 

On  December  20  Secretary  McNamara,  then 
In  Saigon,  gave  South  Vietnam's  leaders  a 
pledge  of  support  from  President  Johnson. 


The  Vietnamese  leaders  were  told  that  the 
United  States  would  back  the  war  against 
Communist  fn^errlllas  as  long  as  its  help 
was  needed  and  wanted. 

On  December  32  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara pointedly  Ignored  a  press  question 
about  the  1965  deadline,  thereby  Implying 
that  it  had  been  removed. 

On  February  7,  President  Johnaon  read  to 
the  press  a  message  be  had  sent  to  General 
Khanh  in  Vietnam  in  which  he  said:  "I  am 
glad  to  know  that  we  see  eye  to  eye  on  the 
necessity  of  stepping  up  the  pace  of  military 
operations  against  the  Vletcong  •  •  •.  We 
shall  continue  to  be  available  to  help  you 
to  carry  the  war  to  the  enemy,  and  to  In- 
crease the  confidence  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple in  their  Oovemment." 

On  February  18,  It  was  revealed  that  in 
his  testimony  before  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  on  January  27,  Secretary 
McNamara  had  again  stated  that  most  TJB. 
forces  would  be  withdrawn  from  Vietnam 
by  the  end  erf  1966.  He  disclosed  that  orders 
had  gone  out  to  certain  U.S.  conunanders 
to  complete  their  training  assignments  and 
start  sending  their  men  home. 

On  February  26,  Secretary  Rusk  seemed 
to  renounce  the  policy  again:  "Our  Nation 
Is  committed  to  the  suppcM-t  of  ^Hetnameee 
freedcMn.  And  we  shall  continue  to  honor 
that  conunitment.  The  forces  we  have  In 
South  Vietnam  are  evidence  of  our 
commltment." 

This  confusion  suggests  the  following 
questions : 

How  Is  Secretary  McNamara's  testimony 
of  January  27  (released  on  February  18)  to 
be  reconciled  with  President  Johnson's  De- 
cember 20  pledge  of  sui>port  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government?  Or  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  own  statement  on  February  7 
that  operations  In  Vietnam  should  be 
stepped  up? 

How  Is  it  poeslUe  when  the  military  situa- 
tion is  obviously  deteriorating  that  our  mili- 
tary commitment  can   be  reduced? 

What  are  the  Vietnamese  population  and 
Government  to  think  of  the  permanence  of 
our  commitment  to  their  defense?  What 
are  they  to  think  of  the  repeated  speeches 
of  the  Democratic  Senate  Majority  Leader 
MANsroLD  (the  last  on  February  19)  in  ef- 
fect advocating  Xtxt  neutralisation  ot 
Vietnam? 

Do  we  not  run  the  risk  of  demoralizing  all 
those  associated  with  us  in  the  defense 
against  communism? 

Can  this  Indecision  possibly  serve  our  pur- 
pose In  southeast  Asia?  If  our  policy  seems 
incomprehensible  at  home,  how  must  it 
appear  to  those  whose  very  lives  depend 
on  our  constancy? 

Trading  with  Cuba 

The  administration's  reaction  to  the  Cuban 
trade  of  our  allies  has  been  equally  con- 
tradictory and  confusing: 

On  February  15,  Secretary  Rusk  seemed 
to  urge  a  private  boycott  of  foreign  firms 
trading  with  Cuba:  "Well,  we  don't  ourselves 
plan  to  (»-ganlze  any  boycott  against  the 
goods  of  countries  that  may  be  engaged  In 
that  trade.  I  think  It  Is  possible  there  may 
be  some  consimier  reaction  in  this  country, 
here  and  there,  with  respect  to  firms  tbat 
specifically  engage  in  that  trade." 

On  February  18,  the  United  States  ter- 
minated all  foreign  aid  to  Britain  and 
France  in  retaliation  tor  their  trade  with 
Cuba.  The  assistance  to  Britain  and  France 
amounts  to  at  most  flOO.CXK)  of  military  aid. 
It  was  announced  further  that  no  new  old 
commitments  would  be  made  to  Spain  or 
Morocco. 

On  February  20,  an  official  spokesman  of 
the  State  Departoient  contradicted  Secre- 
tary Rusk's  statement  of  Febrxiary  16:  "The 
United  States  does  not  favor  consumer  boy- 
cott." 

On  February  23,  it  was  reported  that  the 
administration  was  preparing  to  reverse  its 
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position  on  stopping  aid  to  Spain.  It  had 
apparently  become  clear  that  halting  mili- 
tary aid  to  Spain  would  endanger  our  base* 

there.  w   ^  » 

On  February  28.  It  was  revealed  that  two 
U.S.  companies  were  negotiating  with  a 
Cuban  trading  mission  for  the  sale  of  $2 
million  worth  of  lard  to  Cuba.  This  sale 
would  be  the  largest  movement  of  U.S.  goods 
to  Cuba  since  the  food  and  medical  ship- 
ments used  to  ransom  the  prisoners  of  the 
1961  Invasion.  A  State  Department  official 
stated;  •••  •  •  the  deal  would  be  within 
the  letter  of  the  law." 

Later  In  the  day  on  February  28.  the  sale 
of  lard  was  stopped  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

In  other  words:  The  Secretary  of  State 
seemed  to  encourage  a  consumer  boycott 
only  to  be  contradicted  by  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment 4  days  later.  The  United  States  cut  off 
an  insignificant  amount  of  military  aid  to 
Britain  and  France  and  thereby  annoyed  Its 
closest  allies.  But  It  refuses  to  cut  off  the 
substantial  military  aid  to  Spain  despite  the 
fact  that  Spain  Is  the  leading  Western  trader 
with  Cuba.  We  are  willing  to  Invoke  sanc- 
Uons  big  enough  to  annoy  but  too  UlvUl  to 
be  effective.  And  we  Invoke  these  sanctions 
In  response  to  trade  arrangements  made  by 
our  allies  with  Cuba  which  are  not  easy  to 
distinguish  from  our  own  wheat  deal  with 
the  Soviets. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  our  capacity  for 
world  leadership  U  Increasingly  being  ques- 
tioned? 

Panama 

The  background  In  Panama  la  equally 
confused.  Our  former  Ambassador.  Joseph 
Farland.  was  by  all  accounts  an  outstanding 
man  who  was  highly  respected  by  the 
Panamanian  population.  He  had  been  warn- 
ing conslstenUy  that  there  was  a  grave  dan- 
ger of  Just  the  kind  of  upheaval  that  finally 
took  place.  Effective  action  was  not  taken. 
Ambassador  Farland  finally  resigned  In 
frustration  6  months  ago  Despite  the  ex- 
plosive natxire  of  the  situation  a  new  ambas- 
sador was  not  appointed.  Thus  when  the 
riots  occurred,  there  was  no  American  am- 
bassador In  Panama  to  handle  the  situation. 

The  administration  actions  with  respect  to 
Panama  have  lacked  understanding  and  pur- 
pose There  have  been  press  reports,  in- 
cluding the  text  of  a  memorandum  of  a  con- 
versation between  PresldenU  Kennedy  and 
Chlarl.  according  to  which  the  United  States 
promised  to  renegotiate  the  treaty  If  such 
a  promise  was  made  by  President  Kennedy, 
the  American  people  should  know  about  it. 

Trust  and  confidence  are  the  cement  of 
the  international  order.  An  alliance,  be  It  In 
southeast  Asia,  the  Western  Hemisphere  or 
the  North  Atlantic.  U  only  as  strong  as  the 
mutual  confidence  of  Its  members.  A  relia- 
ble ally  Is  a  consistent  ally.  Confidence  In 
the  United  States  and  vacillation  In  Ameri- 
can policy  are  incompatible. 

C.  TH«  LOea   or  AMKSICAN  LKADntSHIP   AMD 
rNITlATIV* 

Three  and  a  half  months  ago  I  asked  the 
question : 

"How  Is  It  poeslble  for  an  administration 
composed  of  so  many  knowledgeable  people 
to  stumble  from  crisis  to  crisis,  always  the 
prisoner,  never  the  master  of  events?" 

Unfortuately.  the  same  question  Is  even 
more  valid  today. 

In  Zanzibar.  Communist-trained  guerillas 
participated  in  a  coup  d'etat  which  has 
brought  into  existence  a  self-admitted  Peo- 
ple's Republic  on  the  Communist  model. 
The  American  policy  has  been  to  rush  Into 
recognizing  the  new  Zanzibar  Government 
despite  Its  humiliating  treatment  erf  Ameri- 
can diplomatic  personnel. 

In  Vietnam  on  January  29  the  second  coup 
in  3  months  took  place.  Despite  the  fact 
that  American  advisers  are  serving  In  the 
VletiuaireM   Army   down  to  battalion  level. 
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the  coup  seemed  to  come  as  a  complete  sur- 
prise to  the  administration.  Its  policy  has 
been  a  series  of  confusing  statements  which 
have  already  been  described. 

In  Cuba  we  have  no  policy  at  all. 
Perhaps  the  most  flagrant  recent  example 
of  administration's  lack  of  direction   Is  Ita 
policy  toward  Malaysia. 

In  the  past  3',^  months.  Malaysia  has  come 
under  Increasingly  overt  attack  by  Indone- 
sia. The  major  charge  of  Indonesia  agalnat 
this  new  country  Is  that  It  Is  a  friend  of  the 
West,  specifically  that  It  Is  an  ally  of  Great 
Britain. 

Indonesia  has  been  encouraged  In  this 
course  becaiise.  when  It  used  the  same  tac- 
tics In  New  Guinea,  the  United  States  re- 
warded It  by  pressing  our  old  ally,  the 
Netherlands,  to  yield.  And  when  Indonesian 
armed  attacks  against  Malaysia  started,  the 
United  SUtes  again  refused  to  recognize  In- 
donesian aggression  for  what  It  Is.  The  At- 
torney General  who  had  been  InstrumenUl 
In  supporting  Indonesia  over  New  Guinea, 
was  sent  on  a  peacekeeping  mission. 

The  Attorney  General's  mission  was  111- 
concelved.  In  the  first  place  he  went  to  see 
the  aggressor  first  and  then  the  victim:  the 
self-admitted  violator  of  the  International 
order  and  then  the  aUy  of  the  West  Second, 
the  administration's  unwillingness  to  rec- 
ognize a  difference  between  aggressor  and 
victim  is  bound  to  demoralize  all  our  friends 
In  the  area. 

When  the  Attorney  General  arrived  in 
Tokyo,  where  he  had  hU  first  Interview  with 
President  Sukarno,  he  said  that  the  Malay- 
sian crlsU  was  an  Asian  problem  to  be  set- 
tled by  Asians.  Ignoring  Britain's  commit- 
ment to  the  defense  of  Malaysia  and  our  own 
involvement  in  close-by  Vietnam  He  then 
followed  President  Sukarno  to  Jakarta  in 
order  to  arrange  a  conference  between  Ma- 
laysia Indonesia,  the  Philippines,  and  Thai- 
land. The  Attorney  General  underlined  his 
atUtude  with  the  comment  that  If  the  nego- 
tiations failed  "everybody  can  go  back  to  the 
Jungle  and  shoot  one  another  again." 

Having  enhanced  the  prestige  of  the  ag- 
gressor by  pursuing  President  Sukarno  from 
Tokyo  to  Jakarta  and  having  shown  Amer- 
ican dUlnterest.  the  Attorney  General  was 
rewarded  by  the  following  statement  by 
President  Sukarno  within  hours  of  hU  having 
left  Jakarta:  "Crush  Malaysia.  Indonesia 
may  change  her  Uctlcs  but  the  goal  will 
remain  the  same." 

Nevertheless  upon  hU  return.  President 
Johnson  said  that  the  Attorney  General 
"carried  out  his  assignment  constructively 
and  with  real  achievement."  Since  then  the 
conference  arranged  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  collapsed.  Indonesian  attacks  on 
Malaysia  have  started  again.  This  week  the 
Indonesian  Government  Issued  a  white  paper 
reaffirming  Its  pledge  to  crush  Malaysia. 

This  kind  of  dealing  with  an  aggressor  can 
lead  to  only  one  result:   new  aggression. 

The  requirements  of  leadership  In  todays 
dangerous  world  are  great.  The  leader  must 
have  clear  goals;  develop  common  objectives 
among  nations  through  consulUtlon:  antici- 
pate and  understand  emerging  forces;  work 
out  Joint  programs  of  action  to  shape  these 
forces  to  serve  our  common  ends;  and  thus 
create  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  trust  and 
confidence,  of  common  purpose,  and  a  sense 
of  direction  and  faith  In  the  future. 

The  leader  cannot  console  himself  as 
President  Johnson  did  with  the  phrase  that 
If  today's  problems  were  solved,  new  ones 
would  arise  tomorrow.  For  surely  If  we  do 
not  solve  today's  problems,  those  of  tomorrow 
will  become  unmanageable. 

In  short,  it  is  the  task  of  the  leader  to 
raise  a  standard  to  which  our  friends  can 
repair— and  to  define  the  UmlU  which  our 
foes  know  they  may  not  transgrMs.  The 
Johnson  administration  has  done  neither, 
and  o\ir  NaUon  U  leas  secvir*  b«cauM  of  it. 


D.   THE  IfXED  FOB  TUMX  WORLD  STBUCTU«« 

As  American  leadership  falters,  the  cohe- 
sion of  the  free  world  Increasingly  suffers. 
Three  yecu-s  ago,  Pakistan  was  ready  to  send 
troops  to  fight  communism  In  Laos.  lu  offer 
was  rejected  by  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion in  Washington.  Today  Pakistan  U  mov- 
ing toward  neutralism  and  welcoming  the 
Communist  Chinese  Prime  Minister  Chou 
En-lal.  SEATO  Is  disintegrating.  NATO  Is 
In  disarray.  Western  HemUphere  unity  has 
been  broken. 

Nothing  Is  more  urgent  than  to  restore 
cohesion  to  the  free  peoples,  especially  In  the 
Atlantic  area  and  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  nations  of  the  West  must  learn  to  solve 
their  problems  through  consultation  leading 
to  common  objectives  and  Joint  action. 

The  United  States  cannot  define  Itself 
only  by  what  It  opposes;  It  must  affirm  also 
Its  vision  of  the  future.  It  should  strive  to 
create  a  union  of  the  free  based  on  mutiial 
trust  and  confidence — and  common  purpose. 
Through  such  creativity  we  can  demonstrate 
to  all  peoples  that  democracy — not  commu- 
nism— U  the  dynamic  force  best  able  to  meet 
the  aspirations  of  the  pec^le  throughout  the 

world. 

Recommendationa 

The  basic  problem  with  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy  by  the  present  Democratic 
administration  Is  the  lack  of  an  overall 
framework  of  purpose  and  of  concepts  to 
implement  It.  Each  problem  Is  dealt  with 
as  It  arises  on  the  basis  of  the  expediency 
of  the  moment.  The  administration  does 
not  understand  that  an  action  In  one  place 
sets  a  precedent  and  has  consequences  In 
another. 

However,  effective  foreign  policy  requires 
above  all  a  framework  of  purpose.  Cuba 
can  only  be  dealt  with  effectively  within  a 
framework  of  Western  Hemisphere  unity. 
The  effort  In  South  Vietnam  has  been  para- 
lyzed by  conflicting  policies  toward  other 
nations  of  southeast  Asia.  Our  rift  with 
France  grows  out  of  a  lack  of  agreed-upon 
objectives  among  the  members  of  the  At- 
lantic community  Our  dealings  with  the 
CcMnmunlsts  will  be  effective  In  direct  rela- 
tion to  the  unity  of  purpose  of  the  free  world 
nations,  and  cannot  be  dictated  by  the  mood 
of  the  moment  or  the  tactical  shifts  of  dif- 
ferent Communist  states.  It  requires  a 
comprehensive  appraisal  of  the  challenge  our 
opponent  poses.  In  the  absence  of  such 
guiding  concepts  and  common  purposes, 
every  problem  turns  Into  a  special  use.  We 
become  the  prisoners  rather  than  the  mas- 
ters of  events. 

In  the  months  ahead,  I  shall  Issue  a  series 
of  policy  papers  embodying  this  approach. 
Today  I  shall  conflne  myself  to  stating  the 
need  and  to  emphasizing  areas  that  require 
urgent  attention. 

1.  The  North  Atlantic  Alliance  requires  a 
vUlon  of  an  ultimate  Atlantic  conununity. 
European  political  unity  would  be  an  im- 
portant first  step. 

2.  The  United  States  should  support  the 
creation  of  a  permanent  body  at  the  highest 
level  of  NATO,  charged  with  formulating 
common  negotlaUng  positions  vis-a-vis  the 
Soviet  Union,  a  common  trade  policy  In  rela- 
tion to  th^  Communist  bloc,  a  common 
NATO  strategic  doctrine,  a  conunon  ap- 
proach to  free  world  economic  development, 
and  long-range  goals  for  the  Alliance. 

3.  The  rift  with  France  has  already  lasted 
too  long.  I  urge  an  early  meeting  between 
President  de  Gaulle  and  President  John- 
son, similar  to  those  already  held  with  the 
British  Prime  Minister  and  the  German 
Chancellor  to  restore  allied  unity. 

4.  An  affirmative  frse  world  program  for 
negotiating  with  the  SovleU  miist  t)«  de- 
veloped to  replace  the  Soviet  agenda  from 
which  all  currsQt  negoUatlons  ssam  to  be 
chosen. 
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6.  Before  free  world  trade  with  the  Com- 
munists expands  any  further,  there  must  be 
an  agreement  among  free  world  nations 
about  common  trading  policies  toward  ^he 
Communist  bloc.  This  should  be  followed 
by  a  treaty  with  the  Soviets  about  princi- 
ples of  trading  to  prevent  the  Communists 
from  using  trade  as  a  tool  of  political  and 
economic  warfare. 

6.  The  Western  Hemisphere  is  equally  In 
need  of  a  comprehensive  concept  to  reestab- 
lish unity  and  mutual  trust.  A  truly  multi- 
lateral approach  is  essential  for  the  devel- 
opment of  common  objectives  and  the  solu- 
tion of  common  problems  threatening  the 
well-being  and  security  of  the  entire  hemi- 
sphere. 

7.  Basic  to  the  solution  of  the  Cuban  prob- 
lem is  that  the  administration  formulate 
clearly  Just  what  Its  objectives  are. 

8.  If  the  administration  has  made  a  pledge 
to  renegotiate  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty,  why 
the  delay  In  honoring  that  pledge?  In  any 
event,  we  can  well  afford  to  offer  Panama 
today  the  same  treaty  we  offered  to  Colom- 
bia in  1903  before  the  Panama  revolution. 
These  provisions  would  meet  legitimate  Pan- 
amanian grievances  without  Jeopardizing  the 
security  of  the  canal.  We  should  get  on 
with  the  Job  of  restoring  our  friendship 
with  the  Panamanian  people  and  insioring 
the  security  of  the  canal. 

9.  The  administration  urgently  requires  a 
concept  for  preserving  the  freedom  of  south- 
east Asia  and  promoting  the  growth  and 
vitality  of  the  nations  of  that  area.  This 
must  be  an  integral  part  of  an  overall  Asian 
policy. 

10.  The  administration  should  face 
.squarely  the  reality  of  the  challenge  in 
Vietnam  and  fully  inform  the  American 
people  of  what  is  necessary  to  defend  free- 
dom there. 

11.  The  United  States  should  adopt  the 
basic  policy  concept  of  stopping  economic 
aid  to  all  countries  engaging  in  aggression. 
In  particular,  foreign  aid  to  Indonesia  should 
be  ended  until  Indonesia  stops  its  aggres- 
sion against  Malaysia. 

F.    THE  NEED  rOE  A  MOKE  PERTECT  UWION  AMONG 
WOELO    NATIONS 


Thro\ighout  two  long  decades,  since  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War.  we  In  this 
country  have  been  told  and  have  told  others, 
time  and  again,  that  we  did  not  seek  leader- 
ship— that  orily  reluctantly  did  we  asstmie 
the  leadership  of  the  free  world  that  history 
had  thrust  upon  \is.  It  is  time  now  to  de> 
termlne  that  this  nation  shall  no  longer 
lead  merely  by  chance,  but  shall  lead  by 
choice. 

We  must  choose  to  lead  by  making  real 
the  American  dream  and  by  reestablishing 
democracy  as  the  symbol  of  hope  for  i>eople8 
throughout  the  world. 

We  must  choose  to  lead  in  building  among 
the  Western  nations  a  union  of  the  free, 
where  the  goals  are  common  and  the  policies 
clear — which  can  look  to  the  future  with 
the  confidence  that  comes  from  unity — 
which  Is  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of 
human  dignity — a  lulon  of  the  free  which 
shall  pursue  peace,  not  simply  as  the  absence 
of  war,  but  as  an  opportunity  for  free  men 
everywhere  to  develop  the  best  that  is  in 
them. 


EIXPERIENCE  IS  NECESSARY 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  TMr.  Battin]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ot  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
testifying  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  William  P.  Bundy, 
President  Johnson's  nominee  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Par  East- 
em  Affairs,  stated  that  the  Vietnamese 
situation  "Is  worse  today  than  It  was  In 
September"  when  at  the  time  the  admin- 
istration told  the  American  people  things 
were  going  well  enough  In  Vietnam  so 
that  all  of  our  military  personnel  would 
be  withdrawn  by  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  beheve  the  American 
people  are  entitled  to  a  complete  report 
as  to  the  situation  In  Vietnam  Includ- 
ing our  commitment  there  to  date  and 
what  the  administration  believes  will  be 
necessary  to  win  there.  Certainly  I  can- 
not believe,  after  the  heavy  loss  of  Amer- 
ican lives  there  plus  the  huge  expenditure 
of  moneys  and  equipment,  that  this 
administration  Is  prepared  to  sacrifice 
this  Important  anchor  In  the  flank  of 
the  defense  line  of  the  Western  World.  I 
do  not  think  the  American  people  want 
this  information  piecemeal.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  wtmt  to  hear  that  one  day  we 
will  stand  firm  and  the  next  day  we  will 
negotiate  even  as  we  are  now  doing  In 
Panama. 

I  am  concerned,  as  Is  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  In  the  lack  of  experience  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Bundy.  I  am  shocked 
and  somewhat  apprehensive  about  the 
future  imder  his  guidance  since  he  ad- 
vised that  committee  that  I  Intend  to  rely 
very  heavily  on  the  advice  of  those  who 
are  more  experienced  in  the  area." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Is  that  advice  coming  from 
those  who  have  already  made  some  blim- 
ders  which  have  resulted  In  unfortunate 
and  serious  consequences?  Is  It  not  time 
for  a  complete  housecleanlng  of  those  so- 
called  specialists  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment who  have  been  giving  rosy  reports 
of  the  Vietnamese  situation  when  all  the 
time  our  position  there  deteriorates  and 
all  we  seem  to  be  getting  Is  an  ever-In- 
creasing casualty  list? 


BROTHER  ACT 


Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Berrt] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Rkcoro  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

"Hiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Broth- 
ers Karamazov  committed  murder  and 
the  Brothers  Orimm  wrote  fairy  tales, 
but  the  Brothers  Roosevelt  have  com- 
bined to  present  to  the  American  people 
a  handy-dandy  do-it-yourself  package 
of  mayhem  and  myth  which  bids  fair  to 
exceed  the  excesses  of  either  the  Kara- 
mazovs  or  the  Qrimms. 

TTie  apparently  irmocuous  issue  is 
whether  domestic  lumber  manufacturers, 
struggling  to  remain  afloat  in  the  face 
of  impending  economic  disaster,  shall  be 
permitted  to  offer  a  better  product  to 
consumers  by  reducing  the  size  of  dry 
lumber  by  one-eighth  inch  and  requir- 
ing that  green  lumber  be  the  same  final 
size  when  installed  in  American  homes. 


The  Roosevelt  boys.  "Mr.  Inside"— 
Franklin  D.,  Jr.,  as  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce — and  "Mr.  Outside" — J  amis — 
as  an  outside  choice  for  senatorial  can- 
didacy in  California,  as  well  as  chair- 
man of  the  Distribution  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  have  combined  their  forces  to 
deny  homebullders,  homebuyers,  carpen- 
ters, wholesalers,  retailers,  architects, 
and  lumber  producers  the  benefits  of 
over  3  years  of  scientific  and  technical 
appraisal  of  lumber  performance  and 
characteristics . 

"Mr.  Inside"  frankly  admitted  in  a 
public  gathering  that  on  the  size  issue 
he  had  Instructed  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Holloman  "to  bury  that  until 
after  we  get  by  the  November  electicms." 

When  Secretary  of  Cwnmerce  Luther 
Hodges  offered  proponents  assurances 
that  he  would  move  the  proposed  stand- 
ard for  public  evaluation  "as  soon  as  my 
legal  counsel  tells  me  I  can  go  ahead," 
the  American  Lumber  Standards  Com- 
mittee promptly  accepted  Commerce 
changes  and  anticlpat,ed  action  after  7 
months  of  Commerce  fooc  dragging. 

But  then  "Mr.  Outside"  entered  the 
game  and  declared  that  he  would  hold 
hearings  in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Distribution  Subcommittee  to  deter- 
mine whether  all  parties  had  been  prop- 
erly heard. 

The  hearing  technique  of  delay  blew 
up  when  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, Representative  Roosevix.t,  an- 
nounced March  2  that  he  had  postponed 
hearings  until  after  the  Department  of 
Commerce  had  ccxnpleted  its  referen- 
dum. He  alleged,  however,  that  full 
hearings  would  be  held  after  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  completed  its  ap- 
praisal of  public  views — a  delay  is  a  delay 
whether  it  occurs  at  the  beginning,  the 
middle,  or  the  end  of  a  project  seems  to 
be  the  prevailing  philosophy  of  the 
Brothers  Roosevelt. 

But  the  question  is:  "What  industry 
trying  to  help  Itself  to  provide  a  better 
product.  Improved  maiiEets,  and  more 
Jobs  for  American  worters  can  success- 
fully withstand  the  mousetrap  play  of 
power  in  Congress  and  power  in  the  ex- 
ecutive departments — ^particularly  when 
you  Identify  the  players  only  by  numb^ 
and  not  by  name?" 

Balance  of  powers  among  the  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  Judicial  branches  is 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  but  it 
looks  like  the  American  lumber  industry 
will  have  to  take  its  troubles  to  the  ju- 
dicial branch — so  far  as  I  know,  none  of 
the  Brothers  Roosevelt  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Federal  bench. 


THE  CASE  FOR  THE  INDEPENDENT 
UNIONS 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man fnxn  Missouri  [Mr.  CuktisI  may 
extend  his  ranarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recosd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tamxn-e.  Is  tiiere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentieman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
shown  a  proper  concern  in  our  society 
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for  the  problem  of  small  business,  rec- 
ognizing that  small  business  Is  the  life- 
blood  of  our  economic  endeavor  and  that 
big  business  which  is  also  beneficial, 
started  as  small  business.  However  for 
some  reason  or  other  we  have  not  shown 
a  similar  concern  for  the  counterpart  of 
small  business,  the  small  or  Independent 

unions.  , 

The    AFL-CIO    represents    approxi- 
mately  15   million  workers  out  of   our 
work  force  of  around  70  mUlion.    Prob- 
ably 30  million  workers  are  membersof 
unaffiliated    independent    unions.     The 
voice  and  point  of  view  of  the  independ- 
ent unions  is  little  heard  in  the  councils 
of  the  great  Government  far  away  in 
Washington.    Indeed,  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  oversolicitous  of  big  labor  whose 
voice  IS  heard  in  all  its  corridors.     There 
are  many  areas  where  big  labor  is  the 
opponent  of  independent  unions.  Just  as 
big  business  in  some  areas  is  in  opposition 
to  small  business.     It  is  important  that 
the  voice  of  independent  labor  be  heard 
particularly  when  it  expresses  a  point  of 
view  contrary  to  that  of  big  labor. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  is  that  the  story 
of  the  independent  union  labor  move- 
ment has  not  been  told  widely  enough. 
I  was  particularly  happy,  therefore,  to 
see  m  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
February  23.  1963.  an  article  entitled 
•The  Case  for  the  Independent  Unions" 
which  tells  part  of  the  story,  and  refers 
to  a  recent  book  wrlten  by  Prof.  John  J. 
ColUns  telling  the  story.  I  am  placing 
this  material  in  the  Record  because  this 
story  needs  to  be  broadcast  throughout 
our  land  and  certainly  needs  to  be  known 
In  the  Congress. 

I  also  wish  to  again  call  to  my  col- 
leagues attention  House  Resolution  137 
which  I  reintroduced  In  this  Congress  to 
create  a  House  Committee  on  Independ- 
ent Unions  and  unrecognized  labor 
groups  to  particularly  look  after  and  give 
a  forum  to  the  problems  of  independent 
unions  and  nonunion  workers.  The  re- 
marks I  made  at  the  time  of  introducing 
this  legislation  appear  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  109.  part  1,  page 
527. 

Cas«  fob  the  Independent  Unions 
(By  Walter  Hamshar) 
Since  1945  the  Nation's  maritime  industry 
has  been  wracked  by  38  major  seamens 
strikes.  During  the  same  19-year  period,  a 
sizable  group  of  American-Hag  tankers  has 
never  been  held  up  by  a  work  stoppage  be- 
cause their  licensed  officers  and  unlicensed 
crewmen     are     members     of     Independent 

unions.  ,_....  » 

John  J.  Collins,  a  professor  of  history  at 
Pordham  University,  who  has  been  the  ad- 
viser to  those  unions  since  1938.  tells  the 
story  of  Independent  unions  In  "Never  Off 
Pay.'  a  book  published  last  week  by  the 
Pordham  University  Press. 

The  title  of  the  book  Is  the  keynote  of  Mr. 
Collins'  many  arguments  In  favor  of  Inde- 
pendent unions  In  an  Industry  which  only 
lately  has  won  for  itself  the  title  of  "Strike- 
Strangled  Merchant  Marine." 

Independent  unions,  meaning  organiza- 
tions which  are  not  indusuywlde  affiliates 
of  the  AFL-CIO.  are  In  a  better  position  to 
bargain  for  their  members.  Mr.  Collins  ar- 
gues. 

"Each  (union)  has  the  right  to.  and  does, 
negotiate  agreements  which  to  them  seem 
moet  suitable  to  their  type  of  operation."  he 
said.  "This  control  at  the  local  level  and 
the  abUlty  to  tallormake  an  agreement  Is  one 
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of  the  reasons  why  an  Independent  union 
connned  to  the  employees  of  one  company 
or  one  plant  Is  so  often  preferred  by  those 
employees  to  the  large  affiliated  union  ' 

Officers  of  small  independent  unions  are 
more  receptive  to  Ideas  from  their  members 
and  usually,  through  their  own  experience, 
are  familiar  with  the  peculiar  problems  of 
the  membership.  This  Is  not  true  of  large 
unions  Mr  Collins  contends,  where  the  lead- 
ership is  too  frequently  Influenced  by  polit- 
ical motives  rather  than  the  needs  of  mem- 
bers. Thus,  in  Independent  unions  there 
are  no  propaganda  buildups  by  power- 
hungry  officers,  no  strikes  called  to  strength- 
en the  leaders  political  power:  no  theatrics 
of  marathon  bargaining,  and  no  feuds  which 
result  In  costly  work  stoppages  without  gains 
to  the  members. 

"In  their  use  of  conunonsense,  the  Inde- 
pendent Unker  associations  have  never 
sought  to  push  for  an  economic  gain  which. 
If  achieved,  would  have  become  a  pyrrhlc 
victory,"  he  stated.  "Perhaps  It  Is  thU  qual- 
ity of  commonsense  that  can  be  exercised 
so  widely  In  a  nonpolltlcal  atmosphere  that 
has  enabled  these  associations  to  have  had 
such  unique  success." 

While  Mr.  Collins  attributes  the  success 
of  the  Independents  among  crewmen  to  com- 
monsense collective  bargaining  which  has 
produced  high  pay  and  working  conditions 
without  work  stoppages,  he  does  not  high- 
light two  other  factors  which  have  also 
contributed  to  the  Independent  union's 
prosperity. 

First,  there  was  the  willingness  of  the 
big  oil  companies  to  negotiate  agreements 
which  gave  the  Independent  unions  better 
contracts  than  those  of  the  large  affiliated 
organlzatlops.  Hi.  Collins  relates  that  these 
agreements  were  negotiated.  But  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  companies  is  Implied,  not 
described. 

The  second  factor  is  that  the  big  unions 
have  created  the  climate  under  which  the 
independents  exist.  The  reader  cannot  help 
but  get  the  Impression  that  cordial  rela- 
tions between  companies  and  independent 
unions  are  actually  the  result  of  the  exist- 
ence of  larger  affiliated  labor  organizations 
poised  to  organize  dissatisfied  tanker  crew- 
men. It  Is  to  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
panies to  encourage  Independents.  Mr.  Col- 
lins said.  As  long  as  the  powerful,  big 
unions  stand  In  the  offing,  they  will  continue 
to  prefer  the  Independents. 

But  there  never  were  grounds  for  the 
charges  so  frequently  made  by  the  big  unions 
that  the  Independents  were  company  or- 
ganizations. These  charges  have  been  thor- 
oughly investigated  on  several  occasions  by 
the  National  Labor  RelaUons  Board  and 
found  to  be  without  foundation. 

The  Independent  unions  cover  officers  and 
unlicensed  seamen  In  the  fleets  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  the  Socony 
Vacuum  Fleet  Co..  Tidewater,  and  the  of- 
flcers  of  Texaco  and  Cities  Service. 

These  companies,  as  well  as  their  crew- 
men, have  benefited  from  the  contracts  with 
Independent  unions.  The  advantages  go  be- 
yond the  avoidance  of  the  periodic  strikes 
which  have  plagued  relations  between  mari- 
time management  and  unions. 

One  important  benefit  enjoyed  by  the  oil 
companies  Is  that  they  are  not  required  to 
hire  their  ship  personnel  through  union  hir- 
ing halls.  This  requirement  by  the  big 
unions  has  given  them  a  powerful  weapon 
in  securing  the  loyalty  and  obedience  of 
their  members. 

A  second  benefit  Is  that  the  welfare  and 
pension  plans  of  the  Independents  are  con- 
fined to  company  personnel.  This  has  en- 
couraged continuity  of  service  within  the 
companies.  It  also  has  encouraged  a  com- 
oany  loyalty  rather  than  a  loyalty  to  unions 
contrasted  to  the  psychological  Impact  on 
the  seaman  In  large  unions  who  get  their 
welfare  or  pension  payments  from  the  NMU 
or  SIU  plans. 


Mr  Collins'  book  shows  thKt  these  two  fac- 
tors never  opposed  by  the  Independents,  have 
done  much  to  promote  cordial  relations  be- 
tween management  and  labor.  So  cordial 
have  these  relations  been  that  the  National 
Maritime  Union,  the  Seafarers  International 
Union,  or  any  of  the  large  ship  officers  unions 
have  been  unable  to  make  any  headway  In 
organizing  within  the  membership  of  the 
Independents. 


A  BILL  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  DR. 
MASASHI  KAWASAKI 
Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  private  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Dr.  Kawasaki,  who  is  presently 
residing  in  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  after  coming 
here  from  Canada  on  the  exchange  vis- 
itor program. 

It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  Congress 
and  the  administrative  agencies  that  ad- 
minister our  immigration  statutes  to  look 
with  disfavor  upon  a  visitor  to  the  coun- 
try  on   the   exchange   visitor   program, 
who  wishes  to  change  his  status  while  he 
is  In  this  country.    Our  exchange  pro- 
gram is  bottomed  on  the  concept  that 
Americans  will  go  abroad  and  foreign 
nationals  will  come  to  this  country,  to 
absorb  the  culture  and  learning  of  the 
other  In  order  to  return,  for  at  least  2 
years,  to  enrich  that  nation  from  which 
they   came   with   their   knowledge    and 
learning.    There  must  be  some  flexibil- 
ity, however,  in  these  programs.    Private 
legislation,  such  as  the  bill  that  I  have 
Introduced.  Is  one  means  of  providing  It. 
Dr.  Kawasaki  is  presently  engaged  in 
research  and  teaching  at  the  Washington 
University  School  of  Medicine.  Depart- 
ment  of   Otolaryngology.     The    specific 
project  that  Dr.  Kawasaki  Is  engaged  in 
involves  the  substitution  of  a  new  larynx, 
the  vocal  mechanism,  for  one  which  has 
had  to  be  removed  to  stem  the  tide  of 
cancer  of  the  throat.    In  order  that  such 
a  transplant  may  ultimately  become  a 
successful   operation,   studies   are  pres- 
ently being  conducted  on  the  interaction 
of  deglutition— the  act  of  swallowing— 
the   physiological   relationship   between 
the  upper  and  lower  respiratory  tracts, 
and  the  voice.    These  studies  are  being 
financed  by  grants  of  the  NIH,  American 
Cancer  Society,  and  the  Office  of  Voca- 
Uonal  Rehabilitation  of  the  HEW. 

Dr.  Kawasaki's  research  director.  Dr. 
Joseph  H.  Ogura.  M.D..  has  stated  that 
he  knows  of  no  other  research  project 
currently  under  study  at  other  Instltu- 
Uons  on  this,  or  any  other  medical  prob- 
lem, that  require  a  detailed  scientific  dis- 
cipline and  considerable  experience  In 
handling  such  a  very  difficult  clinical  and 
research  project.  Dr.  Ogura  has  further 
stated  that  because  of  the  preliminary 
successes,  the  research  might  well  be  at 
the  breakthrough  point,  such  that  a 
successful  larnyx  transplant  in  humans 
may  come  In  the  very  near  future. 
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I  might  also  point  out  that  this  re- 
search Is  not  being  carried  on  in  Canada, 
and  that  the  expense  and  time  involved 
may  well  dictate  against  Its  ever  being 
conducted  In  that  country. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  believe 
this  to  be  the  type  of  case  which  should 
be  given  proper  consideration  by  the 
congressional  authorities,  and  a  special 
exception  from  the  2-year  foreign  resi- 
dence requirement  under  the  exchange 
visitor  program,  be  granted. 


WHEAT    TO    RUSSIA    HAS    SERVED 
KHRUSHCHEV'S  PURPOSE 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  So- 
viet Union  today  announced  it  lis  cutting 
purchases  of  UJ5.  wheat  at  the  $132.5 
million  level.    This  is  not  surprising. 

Khrushchev  used  the  U.S.  wheat  deal 
as  a  sledge  hammer  to  wreck  our  eco- 
nomic blockade  of  Cuba.  It  worked.  It 
has  served  its  purpose.  France.  Britain, 
and  other  free  nations  started  trading 
with  Castro  just  as  soon  as  we  started 
selling  wheat  to  Russia. 

When  it  suits  Khrushchev's  sinister 
purposes,  he  will  be  back  for  more  wheat 
or  something  else.  The  Communists  use 
trade  as  a  weapon  of  economic  warfare, 
not  in  the  usual  commercial  sense.  The 
sooner  we  wake  up  to  that  fact,  the 
better. 

When  talk  of  a  Russian  wheat  shortage 
first  was  heard  last  September,  I  said  it 
had  a  phony  ring.  Khrushchev's  deci- 
sion confirms  my  appraisal. 

President  Johnson  should  be  pleased 
with  the  Soviet  announcement.  It  re- 
lieves him  of  the  vexing  problem  of  de- 
livering on  his  promise  to  maritime 
unions  that  a  full  50  percent  of  future 
Russian  wheat  shipments  will  be  in  UJS. 
vessels. 

I  know  of  no  legal  way  the  President 
could  deliver  on  that  assurance,  as  ship- 
ping subsidies  are  authorized  only  on 
business  generated  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. The  Johnson  administration  has 
insisted  that  the  wheat  sales  to  Russia 
were  purely  commercial  transactions. 
Therefore,  Khrushchev's  announcement 
has  solved  a  difficult  problem  for  the 
President. 


VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Harrison!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  conducts  a  Voice  of 
Democracy    Contest.    This    year    over 


250,000  high  school  students  partici- 
pated in  the  contest  competing  for  the 
four  scholarships  that  are  awarded  as 
the  top  prize.  The  winning  contestant 
from  each  State  is  brought  to  Washing- 
ton for  the  final  judging  as  the  guest  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  I  am 
very  proud  of  Bob  Frazier,  of  Cheyenne. 
Wyo.,  who  is  the  contest  winner  in  my 
State.  I  believe  that  Bob's  speech  Is  a 
very  fine  one  and  I  am  very  pleased  to 
insert  it  in  the  Record  so  that  others  may 
know  of  the  views  expressed  by  this  fine 
young  American: 

I  am  the  American.  I  am  the  citizen.  I 
observe.  I  observe  the  challenge  to  Ameri- 
cans, the  challenge  which  puts  before  us  the 
problem  of  Increasing  human  dignity  and 
improving  civilization.  I  observe  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  enlightened  voter,  who  with  a 
simple  X  on  a  ballot,  upholds  the  ideals  of 
democracy.  I  observe  the  challenge  of  rights 
and  privileges,  the  privilege  of  going  to  the 
corner  store  and  buying  your  week's  supply 
of  groceries  at  a  price  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

I  observe  the  Negro  who  looks  at  the  world 
through  the  eyes  of  Harlem  and  feels  the  land 
with  the  hands  of  a  picker  of  cotton.  He  to- 
day, more  than  ever.  Is  accepting  the  respon- 
sibility of  being  a  citizen.  Here  are  the  great, 
the  near-great,  the  fife  player  who  marches 
along  with  his  flag,  the  clUld  who  plays  In 
the  shadow  of  a  tenement  house,  the  tall 
lanky  logsplltter  who  studies  to  be  a  lawyer. 
They  are  the  people  who  have  felt  the  ter- 
ror of  war,  the  serenity  of  a  buUdlng  known 
as  the  UJf.,  the  fear  of  total  destruction,  the 
wonder  and  excitement  of  discovery,  the  pain 
of  losing  someone  great,  the  proud  heart- 
beat when  the  first  strains  of  the  national 
anthem  drift  tlirough  a  cloudness  sky,  and 
through  all  this  they  still  remain  a  people, 
still  remain  Americans. 

There  Is  the  Hungarian,  the  Jew,  the 
Puerto  Rlcan,  the  Greek,  the  Chinese,  the 
Cuban — they  are  all  Americans;  each  is  a 
citizen.  They  the  Immigrants  have  accepted 
the  responsibility  of  citizenship.  They  have 
made  America's  heritage  their  own.  They 
have  learned  to  know  names  like:  Valley 
Forge.  Antletam,  the  Mame.  They  are  among 
the  men  who  make  of  simple  words,  a  his- 
tory: "Remember  the  Alamo."  "Remember 
the  Maine,"  "Remember  Hiroshima."  The 
freedom  and  conviction  of  an  American  Is 
theirs.  They  will  exercise  the  rights  and 
privileges  granted  to  them  by  their  adopted 
land.  They  are  the  John  Does,  they  are 
American  citizens  who  are  a  useful  and 
Integral  part  of  our  country. 

Here  Is  an  American,  the  one  who  carries 
his  rifle  on  the  green  at  Concord,  the  one 
who  raises  a  flag  on  a  small  island  known  as 
Two  Jima.  Here  is  a  citizen.  Are  you  a 
paper  boy.  a  mechanic,  a  milkman,  a  sales- 
man, or  the  president  of  a  large  corporation, 
you  are  all  of  these  and  something  more,  you 
are  an  American  citizen. 

Here  Is  the  land  which  nurtures  these  citi- 
zens and  puts  before  them  the  challenge, 
the  land  whose  people  face  this  challenge 
with  the  courage  and  conviction  that  makes 
a  Nation  great.  Whose  people  answer  this 
challenge  with  more  books,  more  miracle 
drugs.  Improved  space  programs,  educational 
opportunity,  and  more  love  for  their  fellow 
man.  Here  Is  the  love  and  the  hate,  the 
night  and  day.  the  creation,  the  patriotism, 
the  justice,  the  kaleidoscope  of  people  and 
customs,  the  potpourri  of  Ideas  and  dogmas, 
here  are  the  free  and  brave.  Here  are  the 
people  who  have  faced  the  challenge  and  met 
it. 

ROBEST  p.  FRAZJZa. 


lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Zablocki,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fkigham,  for  10  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Btrne  of  Pennsylvania,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brock,  for  30  minutes,  on  March 
5. 

Mr.  McDowell  (at  the  request  for  Mr. 
Zablocki)  ,  for  10  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Cannon  and  to  include  an  address 
by  Mr.  Randall  at  a  meeting  of  the  Mis- 
souri University  Alumni  Association. 

cnie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHWENGEL)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson 

Mr.  Wallhausxk. 

Mr.  Glenn. 

Mr.  Bow. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Zablocki)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  SncES. 

Mr.  Wright  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Nedzx. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legls- 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1182.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Willy 
Sapuschnln; 

H.R.  1295.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edltb 
and  Joseph  Sharon; 

H Jl.  1355.  An  act  for  the  relief  o(  8tanl«- 
lawa  Ouellette; 

H.R.  1384.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Areti 
Siozos  Paldas; 

H.R.  1455.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bwald 
Johan  Consen; 

H.R.  1520.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jocefa 
Trzclnska  Blskup  and  Ivanka  Stalcer  Vla- 
hovlc; 

HJt.  I52I.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lovorko 
Luclc; 

H.R.  1723.  An  act  for  the  relief  at  Agneae 
Brlenza; 

H.R.  1886.  An  act  for  the  relief  cA  Valerlano 
T.  Ebreo; 

H.R.  4085.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tiber 
Horcsik; 

H.R.  4284.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chrysan- 
thoe  Kyrlakou; 

H.R.  4682.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fred  T.  Wlnfleld; 

H.R.  5144.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Doyle  A. 
Ballou; 

H.R.  5617.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eliza- 
beth Renee  Louise  Oabrlelle  Hiiffer; 

H.R.  5982.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Florlca; 

HJt.  6092.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alexan- 
der Haytko; 

H  Jl.  6313.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stanlslaw 
Kuryj; 

HJl.  6320.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Walter 
L.  Mathews  and  others; 
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HR.  64T7.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Otis  R.  Bowles: 

HJl.  6591.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Con- 
stantlne  Theothoropouloe; 

HR.  7235.  An  act  to  amend  sectlona  671 
and  672  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  the  clerk  and  the  marshal  of  the 
Supreme  Court; 

H.R.  7347.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Teresa 
EIllopoulos  and  Anastasla  EIUopoulos; 

H.R.  7533.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Deme- 
trlos  Dousopouloe; 

HJl.7821.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wlady- 
slawa  Pytlak  Jarosz; 

HR.  8085.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roy  W. 
Plcken; 

HM.  8322.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
George  Kostantoyannls:    and 

H.R.  8507.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain medical  and  dental  officers  of  the  Air 
Force. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  25  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day. March  5.  1964.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1775.  A  letter  from  the  adjutant  general. 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  transmitting 
the  proceedings  of  the  stated  convention  of 
the  65th  National  Encampment  of  the  Unit- 
ed Spanish  War  Veterans,  held  in  Lansing. 
Mich  .  September  29  to  October  3,  1963.  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  249,  77th  Congress  (H. 
Doc.  No.  239) :  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  Illus- 
trations. 

1776.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  to  permit  the  use  of  statis- 
tical sampling  procedures  In  the  examination 
of  vouchers";  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1777.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  judgment  funds  on  de- 
posit to  the  credit  of  the  Lower  Pend  D'Or- 
elUe  or  Kallspel  Tribe  of  Indians";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1778.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  copy  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Maritime  Administration  for 
the  Fiscal  Year  1963;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1779.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
fifth  annual  compilation  of  General  Account- 
ing Office  findings  and  recommendations  for 
Improving  Government  operations.  This 
compilation  relates  for  the  moet  part  to  the 
fiscal  year  1963  (H  Doc.  No.  238);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin.  reiwrts  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,   as  follows: 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration House  Resolution  568.  Reso- 
lution providing  for  the  expenses  Incurred 
pursuant    to    House    Resolution    103;     with 


amendment  (Rept.  No.  1182).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  608.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  funds  for  the  study  and  in- 
vestigation authorized  by  House  Resolution 
13;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1183). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  609.  Res- 
olution to  provide  for  the  further  expenses 
of  the  Investigation  and  study  authorized 
by  House  Resolution  56;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No    1184).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEX;  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  589. 
Resolution  to  provide  additional  funds  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Investigations  authorized 
by  House  Resolution  79;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1185).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  610.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  for  additional  expenses  for 
the  Investigation  and  study  by  the  Conxmtt- 
tee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  au- 
thorized by  House  Resolution  151,  88th  Con- 
gress: with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1186). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  615.  Reso- 
lution providing  for  the  expenses  of  conduct- 
ing studies  and  Investigations  authorized  by 
rule  XI(8)  incurred  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations;  with  amendment 
(Rept.    No.    1187).     Ordered   to   be   printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  619.  Reso- 
lution to  authorize  the  expenditure  of  cer- 
tain funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1188).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SHRTVER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H  R.  4871.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glenn 
C.  Deltz  and  others,  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1189).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

HR.  10248.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  highways.  In 
order  to  authorize  certain  use  of  the  rights- 
of-way  o>f  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways  for  passenger  transit 
systems  In  metropolitan  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 

HR.  10249.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  States 
and  other  public  agencies  In  planning  for 
changes  In  the  use  of  agricultural  land  In 
rapidly  expanding  urban  areas  and  In  other 
nonagrlcultural  use  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr    JOHNSON  of   Wisconsin: 

H.R.  10250.  A  bill  to  amend  section  202  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended.  In 
order  to  continue  the  veterans  and  Armed 
Forces  dairy  program;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr    McDOWELL: 

HR.  10251.  A  bill  to  amend  section  305 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  provide  that 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
shall  exercise  Its  special  assistance  functions 
by   purchasing    mortgages    on    single-family 


dwellings  for  low-lnoome  families  Insiired 
under  section  221(d)  (2)  of  such  act  In  order 
to  provide  housing  for  slum  dwellers  who  are 
not  being  provided  decent,  safe  and  sanitary 
housing  under  the  present  Federal  urban  re- 
newal program:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr   MOORHEAD: 

H.R.  10252.  A  bill  to  create  a  U.S.  Botanical 
Survey;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

HR.    10253.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove  educational    quality   and   educational 
opportunities  In  the  Nation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 

HR.  10254.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Joint  reeo- 
lutlon  designating  June  14  of  each  year  as 
Flag  Day  (37  U.S.C.  157)  to  provide  appro- 
priate recognition  of  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
to  the  Flag  and  Its  author.  Francis  Bellamy; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 

H.R.  10255.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
estate  and  gift  tax  treatment  of  employees' 
survivors  annuities  under  State  and  local  re- 
tirement systems;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HR.  10256.  A  bill  to  amend  section  401(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  cover- 
ing automatic  qualification  of  public  em- 
ployee retirement  plans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  HORAN: 

HR.  10257.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  determine  that  certain 
costs  of  operating  and  maintaining  Banks 
Lake  and  Potholes  Reservoir  on  the  Columbia 
Basin  project  for  recreational  purposes  are 
nonreimbursable;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LANDRUM: 

HR.  10258.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mrs   REID  of  Illinois: 

HR.  10259.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  re- 
muneration of  artistic  services  rendered  by 
Trygve  A.  Rovelstad  In  the  creation  of  cer- 
tain designs  for  the  "American  Roll  of 
Honor",  a  memorial  book,  now  reposing  In 
the  American  Memorial  Chapel  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  London.  England;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UTl': 

HR.  10260.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  acts 
against  Members  and  Members-elect  of  Con- 
gress Federal  crimes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER : 

H  J.  Res.  941.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  granting  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  have  attained  the  age  of  18  the 
right  to  vote;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 

H.J.  Res.  942.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

H.J.  Re5.943.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Issuance  of  a  gold   medal  to  the  Touro 
Synagogue  at  Newport,  R.I.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 

H.J.  Res.  944.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  selection  of  a  new  Vice  Presi- 
dent whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  In  the  office 
of  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 

H.  Con.  Res.  278.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
Insure  equal  rights  and  self-determination 
for  the  peoples  of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Es- 
tonia;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Bi«r.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.  Res.  644.  Resolution      authorizing      the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  Public  Law 
272,    88th    Congress;    to    the    Committee-  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr    FRIEDEL: 

H.  Res.  645.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
employment  of  additional  personnel  on  the 
Capitol  Police  force  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.  Res.  646.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
employment  of  four  additional  maU  clo-ks 
by  the  Postmaster;  to  the  Committee  on 
Hoxise  Administration. 

H.  Res.  647,  Resolution  authorizing  the 
employment  of  five  additional  doormen  by 
the  Doorkeeper;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Cj 

By  Ml.  BUCKLEY: 

HR.  10261.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nicola. 
Vera.  Franco,  and  Ezlo  MlleUa;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CAMERON: 

HR.  10262.  A  bUl  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.R.  10263.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Karlm 
Youssef  Bou-Semaan;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

HR  10264  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Masashl  Kawasaki;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  DONOHUE: 

HR.  10266.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chester 
(Abramczyk)  HIU;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  ELLSWORTH: 

HR.  10266.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  two  bells  for  the  use  of  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  Church.  Kansas  City.  Kans.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.HEALEY: 

HH.  10267.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joyce 
Zohelyn  Manderson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

741.  By  Mr.  CAMKRON:  Petition  of  sun- 
dry organizations  and  Individuals  recom- 
mending the  award  of  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  posthumously  to  President 
John  F.  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

742.  By  Mr.  HANNA:  Petition  of  Garden 
Grove  Junior  Women's  Civic  Club  regarding 
nondenomlnatlonal  observances  In  all  Amer- 
ican Institutions  supported  by  public  f\inds; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

743.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Mllo 
W.  Holsveen.  North  DakoU  State  Water 
Commission.  Bismarck.  N.  Dak.,  petitioning 
consideration  of  their  resolution  with  refer- 
ence to  requesting  favorable  consideration 
on  the  bill  H.R.  3846;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

744.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Avon 
Park.  Fla..  requesting  the  CTommlttee  on 
House  Administration  to  have  published 
100.000  copies  of  the  history  of  the  Pelopon- 
neelan  War.  by  Thucydldes.  etc.;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

746.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  stoner.  Avon 
Park.  Fla.,  to  combine  the  plct\ires  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  appearing  In  the  pic- 
torial Pocket  Directory  In  the  next  printing 


of  the  Congressional  Directory;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   House   Administration. 

746.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Avon 
Park.  Fla..  to  permanently  pigeonhole,  and 
hence  defeat  the  bUl  HJl.  10181;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

747.  Also,  petition  of  Aklra  Okamura,  Kin- 
son,  Okinawa  relative  to  solution  to  pre- 
peace-treaty  compensation  problem;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

■«         <■»        ■■ 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  March  4, 1964 

(Leffislative  day  of  Wednesday,  February 
26.  1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  ajn.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Metcalf]. 

TTie  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Ood,  our  Father,  in  all  the  confusion 
and  perplexity  of  these  convulsive  days, 
our  faith  looks  up  to  Thee  who  dost  over- 
arch our  fleeting  years  with  Thy  eter- 
nity and  dost  undergird  our  weakness 
wiUi  Thy  strength. 

Standing  in  these  epochal  days  In  the 
valley  of  decision,  strengthen  our  will 
always  to  choose  that  which  is  morally 
excellent,  rather  than  that  which  Is  polit- 
ically expedient.  May  we  never  hesitate 
when  the  choice  is  between  honor  and 
calculation — 

"God  the  all-righteous  One, 
Man  hath  defied  Thee ; 
Yet  to  eternity  standeth  Thy  word. 
Falsehood  and  wron^:  shall  not  tarry 

beside  Thee. 
Give  to  us  peace  In  our  time,  O  Lord." 

Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
March  3, 1964,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES    FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1153)  to  amend  the  Federal  Airport  Act 
to  extend  the  time  for  making  grants 
thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (HJl.  10199) 
making  appropriations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or 
in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 


1965,  and  for  other  purposes,  in  which 
it  requested  the  conciurence  of  the 
Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  suinounced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore: 

HJl.  1182.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Willy 
Sapuschnin; 

HJt.  1295.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Edith 
and  Joseph  Sharon; 

HM.  1384.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Areti 
Slozoe  Paidas; 

B.M.  1455.  An  act  tar  the  relief  of  Bwald 
Johan  Consen; 

KS..  1520.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joeefa 
Trzclnska  Blskup  and  Ivanka  Stalcer 
Vlahovlc; 

HH.  1531.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lovorko 
Luclc; 

HJl.  1723.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  at  Agneae 
Brlenza; 

H  Jl.  1886.  An  act  for  th«  reUef  of  Valerlno 
T.  Ebreo: 

HJl.  4284.  An  act  for  the  relief  at  Chryaan- 
thos  Kyrlakou; 

KM.  4682.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fred  T.  WlnHeld; 

H.R.  5144.  An  act  tor  the  relief  at  Doyle  A. 
Ballou; 

KM.  5617.  An  act  for  the  relief  ol  EUnbet^ 
Renee  Louise  Oabrlelle  Buffer; 

KM.  5982.  An  act  for  ttie  relief  at  Pasquale 
Plorlca; 

KM.  6092.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alex- 
ander Haytko; 

KM.  6313.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stanls- 
law  KuryJ; 

KM.  6320.  An  act  for  the  relleT  of  Walter 
L.  lifathewB  and  others; 

H.R  7235.  An  act  to  amend  sections  671 
and  672  of  tlUe  28.  United  States  Oode,  re- 
lating t»  the  clerk  and  the  mM^itai  at  the 
Supreme  Court; 

KM.  7347.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Teresa 
EIllopoulos  and  Anastasla  EIllopoulos; 

KM.  7821.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wlady- 
slawa  Psrtlak  Jarosz; 

KM.  8085.  An  act  for  tlie  relief  of  Roy  W. 
Ficken; 

HJt.  8322.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Jobn 
George  Kostanto3rannls;  and 

KM.  8507.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  coiAln 
medical  and  dental  offloers  of  the  Air  Faroe. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

Hie  bill  (HJl.  10199)  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
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to  taxes  on  the  estates  of  deceased  per- 
sons. .  ^, 

I   transmit  also  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate  the  report  by  the  Secre- 


r.U'T^r-IJrCa  JoV  p^vXprn^^i    U.  0,  SU.  wth  «..ct .  t5e  p^U^oo.. 


Which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore If  there  be  no  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  Whiti  House,  March  4.  1964. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 
The   Chief   Clerk   proceeded   to   read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Department 

of  State.  .r^    .J     *    T 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions will  be  considered  en  bloc:  and. 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed  en 
bloc.  

UNITED  NATIONS 
The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. ._.  ^  _ 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and, 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed  en 

bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  all  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
On  motion  by  Mr.  Mansoeld,  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 


PROTOCOL  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  GREECE.  FOR  THE 
AVOIDANCE  OF  DOUBLE  TAXA- 
TION—REMOVAL OF  INJUNCTION 
OP  SECRECY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  in- 
junction of  secrecy  be  removed  from  a 
protocol  with  Greece  on  double  taxa- 
tion and  estate  taxes,  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  today— Executive  A,  88th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session — that  the  message  and 
protocol  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent's message  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification. 
I  transmit  herewith  the  protocol  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Greece, 
signed  at  Athens  on  February  12,  1964. 
modlfjring  and  supplementing  the  con- 
vention of  .February  20,  1950.  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the 
prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  must  apologize  to  Senators  whom 
I  notified  yesterday  that  the  Burdick- 
Humphrey  amendment  on  wheat  would 
be  offered  and  would  be  voted  on  prior  to 
the  close  of  yesterday's  business.  Of 
course,  sometimes,  circumstances  develop 
which  cause  a  change  in  the  forecast: 
yesterday  the  result  was  that  Senators 
who  remained  on  the  basis  of  the  sUte- 
ment  by  the  Democratic  leadership  that 
votes  would  be  taken,  found  toward  the 
end  of  the  evening  that  such  was  not  the 
case.  For  that.  I  assume  full  responsi- 
bility: and  to  Senators  who  proceeded  to 
cancel  engagements,  and  so  forth,  I  offer 
my  apologies. 

However,  it  is  the  Intention  of  the 
leadership— if  the  Senate  concurs— to 
have  the  Senate  remain  in  session  until 
a  reasonable  hour  tonight;  that  con- 
sideration and  disposition  will  be  had  of 
the  pending  Williams  tobacco  amend- 
ment, as  well  as  the  Burdick-Humphrey 
amendment  on  wheat.  There  is  at  least 
one  more  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  EllenderI  : 
there  is  a  very  important  amendment  to 
be  offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr  HruskaI,  having 
to  do  with  beef  quotas;  and  there  are  also 
other  amendments. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  on  the  basis 
of  this  statement,  if  it  meets  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senate  would  be  prepared  to 
remain  in  session  until  a  reasonable  hour 
this  evening,  so  that  it  may  get  on  with 
this  measure,  which  is  most  important, 
and,  in  doing  so,  keep  commitments— at 
least  implied— in  connection  with  taking 
up  other  measures  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  must  assvune  a 
large  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
what  happened  In  connection  with  the 
Burdlck  amendment. 

In  the  first  place,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  was  asking 
for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Second.  I  knew  that  a  great  many 
Senators  had  commitments  last  night. 
I  had  five,  and  I  could  not  keep  any  of 
them  but  I  did  come  to  the  Chamber 
and  particularly  urged  the  Senator  from 
North  DakoU  not  to  call  up  his  amend- 
ment last  night,  since  he  wanted  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  it.  because  the  situation 


which  would  then  have  developed  would 
have  been  embarrassing  to  a  great  many 
Senators.  We  did  not  know  where  to 
find  them :  and  I  had  some  responsibility 
for  telling  them  that  other  amendments, 
noncontroversial.  might  be  taken  up,  if 
they  could  be  quickly  disposed  of. 

So  there  was  that  colloquy,  and  such 
an  understanding  was  arrived  at. 

I  can  understand  the  difBculty.  be- 
cause of  the  feeling  which  sometimes 
develops  because  of  changes  in  plans; 
but  I  r.upport  the  majority  leader,  and 
I  accept  my  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  that  situation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  not  finding  fault  because  of  what 
happened,  because  I  know  there  was  a 
good  reason  for  it. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  when  the 
leadership  makes  a  statement,  it  makes 
It  in  good  faith,  and  Senators  take  the 
word  of  the  leadership,  and  thus  give  up 
or  cancel  engagements  which  otherwise 
they  might  fulfill.    Sometimes  that  sit- 
uation becomes  quite  embarrassing.    For 
example.  I  recall  that  2  days  ago  the 
distinguished  Senator   from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pell]  was  on  the  floor,  and 
was  assured  by   me  that  amendments 
would  be  called  up  that  day  and  votes 
would  be  taken.     However,  as  the  sit- 
uation developed,  no  amendments  were 
called  up  that  day  until  late  in  the  eve- 
ning, and  no  votes  were  taken;  and  a 
very  important  engagement  In  Rhode 
Island  which  he  had  made  3  or  4  months 
ago  had  to  "go  by  the  board,"  because 
of  the  assurance  I  gave  him. 

I  am  trying  to  develop  a  procedure 
which  will  insure  the  safety  of  Senators 
and  their  engagements,  and  will  also 
assure  them  that  when  they  are  told 
that  a  certeln  course  wlU  be  followed 
and  that  the  Senate  will  remain  In  ses- 
sion until  an  approximate  time,  they  can 
place  some  reliance  on  the  statements 
which  are  made  by  those  of  us  who  are 
charged  in  some  degree  with  that  re- 
sponsibility. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ACT   OF    1964— THE 
COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 
Mr.      MANSFIELD.     Mr.      President, 
what  is  the  unfinished  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  In- 
creased consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat)  to  maintain  the  Income  of  cot- 
ton producers  to  provide  a  special  re- 
search program  designed  to  lower  costs 
of  production,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to 
amendment  No.  449.  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware   [Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  obtained 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  to  me. 
so  that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.   I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  pending  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


CITATION  OF  SENATOR  McCLELLAN 
BY  THE  PHILADELPHIA-CONTI- 
NENTAL CHAPTER  OF  THE  SONS 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  Saturday,  February  22, 
Washington's  Birthday  was  celebrated  by 
the  Philadelphia-Continental  chapter  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 
The  commemorating  program  had  as  its 
setting  exercises  at  Independence  Hall, 
and  the  luncheon  at  the  Bellevue-Strat- 
ford  Hotel.  The  address  on  this  occa- 
sion was  given  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  who  was 
awarded  the  annual  Gold  Medal  of  Good 
Citizenship. 

The  citation  to  the  Senator  was  as 
follows : 

During  your  30  years  of  dedicated  service 
to  the  people  of  your  home  State  of  Arkansas 
and  of  the  United  States,  your  many  distin- 
guished contributions  to  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  this  country   Include — 

1.  Improving  the  efficiency  of  Congress 
through  your  work  on  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion, leading  to  the  adoption  of  many  of 
its  recommendations; 

2.  The  enactment  of  the  community  prop- 
erty Income  tax  law; 

3.  The  exposure  of  corruption  and  tyranny 
In  labor  unions; 

4.  Long  and  constructive  service  on  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations; 

5.  Strong  advocacy  of  Hood  prevention  and 
development  of  the  Nation's  water  resources; 

6.  Continuous  warfare  against  the  insid- 
ious forces  of  communism; 

7  Untiring  efforts  to  urmiask  the  evils  of 
gangsterism  and  corruption;    and 

8.  Tour  patriotism  and  statesmanship  and 
devotion  to  those  high  principles  of  freedom 
and  humanity  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded;  principles  which  this  society  has 
actively  sought  to  perpetuate — 

Now  therefore  under  the  authority  granted 
me  by  the  bocu-d  of  management  of  the 
Philadelphia-Continental  chapter  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  It  Is  my 
privilege  to  present  to  you  our  highest 
award,  our  Gold  Medal  of  Good  Citizenship. 
We  bestow  It  upon  you  with  our  sincere 
admiration  and  esteem. 

Hamilton  Cochran, 

President. 

Phh^adelphia,  Pa.,  February  22.  1964. 

At  the  time  of  the  presentation  our 
Chaplam.  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris, 
paid  the  following  tribute  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas: 

After  being  related  to  the  Senate  for  20 
years  my  appraisal  of  the  Member  of  that 
body  vs  not  a  superficial  one.  Out  of  my 
personal  knowledge  and  the  esteem  In  which 
he  Is  held  by  his  colleagues  and  by  the  Na- 
tion, may  I  say  that  In  my  judgment  you 
could  not  have  selected  an  American  more 
worthy    of    this    recognition    than    Senator 
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John  L.  McClellan.  He  Is  a  true  Son  of 
the  American  Revolution.  On  the  flag  under 
which  he  marches  against  foes  of  America  at 
home  and  abroad  Is  the  Inscription  the  first 
Sons  of  the  Revolution  Inscribed  on  their 
banner — "Don't  tread  on  me." 

In  the  herculean  task  of  turning  the 
searchlight  on  rampant  evils  which  threaten 
the  very  life  and  future  of  the  Republic  this 
great  American  has  rendered,  and  Is  render- 
ing, a  service  of  vital  Imoortance  to  his  Na- 
tion. Without  fear  or  favor  he  and  his  com- 
mittee trace  rottenness  to  Its  slimy  lairs.  I 
do  not  know  any  person  In  public  life  who 
mqre  perfectly  fits  the  frame  J.  G.  Holland 
has  fashioned : 

"God  give  us  men.     A  time  like  this  demands 
Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith  and 

ready  hands; 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  cannot  kill; 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 
Men  who  have  honor,  men  who  wUl  not  lie; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue 
And  damn  his  treacherous  fiattery  without 

winking; 
Tall  men.  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the 

tog 
In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking." 

And  may  we  add  that  in  all  his  atti- 
tudes and  achievements  he  is  aided  and 
backed  by  his  lovely  lady.  Mrs.  McClellan. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964— THE 
COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage 
increased  consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat) ,  to  maintain  the  income  of  cot- 
ton producers,  to  provide  a  sp)ecial  re- 
search program  designed  to  lower  costs 
of  production,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  pending  amendment  pro- 
poses to  repeal  the  price  support  pro- 
gram for  tobacco.  Recently  the  Surgeon 
General  issued  a  rather  strong  report 
condemning  ihe  use  of  tobacco  on  the 
basis  that  it  was  injurious  to  the  health 
of  American  citizens.  Thus  we  now  have 
two  contradictory  programs;  one  agency 
of  the  Government  has  suggested  that 
the  use  of  tobacco  is  Injurious  to  health 
while  another  agency  of  Government 
last  year  spent  approximately  $40  mil- 
lion to  support  and  encourage  the  pro- 
duction of  this  same  commodity. 

Why  should  the  Government  spend 
$40  million  annually  to  subsidize  the  pro- 
duction of  tobacco,  a  commodity  so 
strongly  criticized  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral? 

In  fiscal  1963  imder  the  price  support 
program  we  spent  $16,070,133.  In  that 
same  year  under  Public  Law  480,  title  I, 
we  sold  $23,296,365  worth  of  tobacco  for 
so-called  soft  currencies  while  we  dis- 
tributed another  $1,606,882  worth  under 
title  IV.  Of  course,  as  we  all  know,  sales 
for  soft  currencies  are  in  effect  gifts  to 
those  countries.  The  American  taxpay- 
ers are  the  ones  who  pay.  Therefore,  we 
have  a  total  $40,973,000  which  was  spent 
last  year  to  support  and  encourage  the 
production  of  tobacco,  a  commodity 
which  has  been  declared  by  the  Surgeon 
General  to  he  injurious  to  the  health  of 
American  citizens. 

This  cMitradlctory  program  should  be 
repealed.  The  pending  amendment 
would  not  in  any  way  restrict  the  lise 


of  tobacco  or  interfere  with  Its  produc- 
tion. That  is  a  subject  which  can  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  agencies  on  later 
recommendation,  or  by  the  States  if 
they  see  fit.  This  amendment  does  not 
deal  with  that  question.  All  I  am  sug- 
gesting is  that  we  stop  the  present  prac- 
tice of  having  the  U.S.  Government  spend 
$40  million  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to 
support  a  commodity  which  no  one  has 
said  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  health 
of  America  but  which  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral smd  the  best  medical  authorities  In 
the  country  have  determined  would  be 
injurious  to  our  health. 

I  hope  that  the  pending  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]. 
Many  other  Senators  from  tobacco-pro- 
ducing States  desire  to  be  heard  on  this 
subject,  and  I  shall  speak  briefly. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  Senate  will 
adopt  the  amendment.  I  am  very  sorry 
that  the  Senator  has  seen  fit  to  offer  the 
amendment.  It  is  a  radical  approach  to 
propose  the  destruction  of  the  tobacco 
program,  and  without  any  consideration 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  or  by  any  other  committee 
of  Congress. 

As  background  for  my  statement 
against  his  amendment,  I  shall  discuss, 
first,  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  to- 
bacco program;  second,  the  report  on 
smoking  and  health  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor has  referred;  and  third,  I  may  make 
a  few  comments  on  the  morality  of  the 
amendment  because,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  offering  the 
amendment  as  a  moral  amendment. 

I  am  sure  I  share  the  position  of  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  in  that  I  am  in- 
terested In  this  question  from  two  view- 
points. I  am  interested  in  it  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  health  of  our  people, 
and  admittedly.  I  am  interested  in  the 
economic  effect  this  amendment  would 
have  upon  my  State,  Kentucky,  and  its 
thousands  of  small  farmers,  as  well  as 
the  economy  of  our  country. 

I  will  speak  first  of  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram. Tobacco  is  grown  by  approxi- 
mately 750.000  farmers  in  21  States  of 
the  Union,  including  Kentucky.  It  is 
the  fifth  largest  cash  crop  among  agri- 
cultural products.  In  export  value,  it 
stands  third.  Generally,  our  exports  of 
tobacco  are  sold  for  cash.  For  example, 
in  1963  the  total  value  of  all  tobacco  ex- 
ports was  $378,500,000.  Only  $21,600,- 
000  of  that  amount  was  sold,  under  the 
Public  Law  480  program,  for  local  cur- 
rencies. 

Several  types  of  tobacco  are  produced 
In  the  21  States  in  which  it  is  grown. 
The  largest  volume  of  tobacco.  Plue- 
cured  tobacco,  is  produced  In  the  State 
of  my  colleagues  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin  and  Mr.  Jordan].  The  sec- 
ond largest  tobacco  crop  Is  burley  to- 
bacco, of  which  my  State.  Kentucky,  is 
the  chief  producer.  Dark  tobacco  is  also 
grown  in  many  States,  including  Ken- 
tucky. 

After  I  complete  my  statement,  I  shall 
ask  to  have  Inserted  in  the  Record 
tables  Indicating  the  different  types  of 
tobacco  produced,  the  States  in  which 
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they  are  produced,  the  number  of  allot- 
ments and  acreage  of  tobacco  grown  In 
each  State ;  a  table  showing  the  value  of 
tobacco  exports,  and  other  related  Infor- 
mation. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
spoken  of  the  cost  of  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram. I  have  a  table,  containing  figures 
which  have  been  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  which  shows 
that,  over  the  life  of  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram, since  1933.  its  total  cost  has  been 
less  than  $40  million.  More  than  $2  bil- 
lion has  been  loaned  by  the  Govem- 
xnent— advanced  to  growers  to  support 
the  price  they  receive  for  their  tobacco 
at  the  annual  auction  sales— but  almost 
all  has  been  repaid.  The  total  loss  to 
the  Government  has  been  only  about  2 
percent  of  that  amount,  or  as  I  have 
said   less  than  $40  million. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  tobacco  program  has  worked  more 
efBciently.  with  the  least  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, than  any  other  farm  program 
in  effect  today? 

Mr.   COOPER.    The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect.   That  fact  will  be  admitted  by  any- 
one who  knows  anything  about  the  to- 
bacco program.    The  tobacco  program 
has  been  the  least  costly  of  all  our  farm 
programs.    There  is  a  question  whether 
it  has  cost  anything  at  all.    When  one 
considers  that  over  the  entire  life  of  the 
program  the  cost  to  the  Government  has 
been  less  than  $40  million,  and  I  know 
that  in  the  case  of  burley  tobacco  that 
cost  has  been  on  interest  and  has  not 
been  a  loss  on  principal;  and  when  one 
considers  that  tobacco  has  been  the  third 
crop  in  value  so  far  as  agricultural  ex- 
ports are  concerned,  and  therefore  has 
had  a  significant  impact  on  preserving 
a  favorable  balance  of  trade,  in  gross 
trade;  and  when  one  considers  that  the 
crop  has  provided  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment more  than  $2  billion  a  year  in 
revenue,  and  an  additional  $1.2  billion  to 
the  States.  I  doubt  if  it  can  truly  be  said 
that  there  has  been  any  loss  so  far  as  the 
tobacco  program  is  concerned. 

In  addition  to  the  growers,  many  In- 
dustries are  concerned  with  tobacco.  I 
have  been  informed  that,  directly  and 
indirectly,  about  17  million  workers  In 
this  country  have  some  part  In  the  total 
tobacco  industry. 

What  is  the  program  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
would  abolish?  He  says  it  is  a  program 
to  encourage  the  production  of  tobacco. 
Actually,  this  program — commenced  in 
1933.  enacted  in  approximately  its  pres- 
ent form  in  1938  and  amended  In  1948 
and  1949— is  designed  to  control  the  pro- 
duction of  tobacco,  and  to  provide  fair 
prices  for  growers. 

The  tobacco  program  is  designed  to 
allocate  acreage  for  tobacco  production 
to  farmers.  The  farmers  themselves  vote 
upon  the  program  and  accept  cont'-ols. 
No  group  of  fanners  in  the  United  States 
has  been  more  willing,  or  has  better  dem- 
onstrated the  ablhty  to  limit  their  own 
production,  than  the  tobacco  farmers. 
The  program  also  provides  for  Gov- 
ernment supervision  of  grading,  which 
helps  to  secure  quality  tobacco  and  good 


tobacco.  Instead  of  cheap  types  of  to- 
b&cco. 

There  Is  a  price  support  factor  In- 
volved. The  price  support,  of  course,  Is 
the  compelling  factor  which  encourages 
farmers  to  limit  production. 

In  1948.  I  was  in  the  Senate  for  a 
2-year  term  when  the  first  farm  program 
after  the  war  was  adopted,  the  late  Sen- 
ator Barkley — our  former  Vice  President 
with  whom  I  had  the  honor  of  serving 
in  the  Senate— and  I  introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  law  which  has  pre- 
vailed ever  since,  and  which  provides  for 
tobacco  a  fixed  support  price  equal  to 
90  percent  of  parity. 

There  is  a  sound  reason  for  this  sup- 
port price  for  tobacco.  The  primary  use 
of  tobacco  is  for  smoking,  with  other  mi- 
nor purposes.  It  is  purchased  by  a  few 
companies.  There  is  no  normal  market 
for  tobacco;  so  It  Is  Imperative  that  there 
be  a  fixed  price  support  for  otherwise 
prices  would  drop  to  a  very  low  level. 

I  am  very  happy  about  the  fact  that  In 
1948  both  Democrats  and  Republicans 
joined  In  adopting  the  amendment  which 
Senator  Barkley  Joined  with  me  in  offer- 
ing, and  which  has  prevailed  ever  since. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  economic  back- 
ground of  the  tobacco  program.  I  sum- 
marize by  saying  that  it  affects  more 
than  700.000  farmers  In  this  country.  In 
21  States.  It  Is  the  fifth  largest  cash 
crop.  It  is  the  third  crop  In  value  of  ex- 
ports. The  farmers  themselves  have  po- 
liced the  tobacco  program  very  carefully. 
Instead  of  an  increase  in  the  acreage  of 
tobacco  In  this  country,  there  has  been 
a  steady  reduction. 

I  should  like  to  comment  on  the  report. 
"Smoking  and  Health."  I  said  the  other 
day.  when  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
submitted  his  amendment,  that  I  had 
read  the  report.  I  spent  an  enUre  day 
reading  It  and  I  have  studied  It  since. 
I  am  not  here  to  derogate  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  report.  We  are  all  interested 
In  health  and  the  report  must  be  given 
attention.  But  it  should  be  known  that 
the  Commission,  under  the  leadership 
of  Surgeon  General  Luther  L.  Terry, 
made  several  important  declarations. 

First,  the  report  declares  that  Its  find- 
ings are  not  based  upon  new  research 
and  that  the  Commission  examined  re- 
ports and  memorandums  which  had  been 
prepared  from  past  research,  and  that 
upon  an  evaluation  of  those  reports  and 
memorandums  It  made  its  findings. 

The  Commission  also  admitted  that  Its 
findings  were  largely  based  upon  the 
principle  of  statistical  association,  but  It 
did  declare  that  upon  Its  estimate  and 
judgment  of  statistical  correlations  it 
made  the  finding  of  causality. 

The  Commission  further  stated  that  at 
first  It  considered  an  encyclopedic  ap- 
proach to  Its  studies.  That  Is.  that  it 
would  consider  not  only  the  effects  of 
smoking  but  also  related  factors  such  as 
air  pollution.  The  Commission  later  de- 
termined that  It  could  not  make  such  an 
exhaustive  study.  It  admitted  that  there 
could  be — and  probably  are — many  oth- 
er factors  which  have  relation  to  the 
health  problems  the  report  discusses. 

Among  other  things,  the  Commission 
stated  that  there  were  some  conclusions 
in  the  report  which  were  hard  to  ex- 
plain: for  example,  that  the  same  factors 


which  It  thought  had  Influence  upon 
causation  of  disease  In  men  did  not  have 
the  same  Influence  on  women.  It  could 
not  explain  that  distinction. 

To  show  how  the  report  has  been  mls- 
Interpreted.  I  point  out  that  Immediate- 
ly after  the  report  was  filed,  the  news 
media — and  I  do  not  blame  them  for  this, 
because  the  stories  were  based  on  a 
statement  made  by  an  assistant  of  I>r. 
Terry— reported  that  filters  had  no  val- 
ue. To  the  contrary,  the  report  said 
that  further  research  in  filters  Is  very  Im- 
portant. 

After  the  report  was  filed.  I  wrote  Sur- 
geon General  Terry  and  asked  him  If  It 
was  not  correct  that  further  research 
was  needed,  particularly  research  on 
filters.  He  replied  that  my  stat«nent 
was  correct.  I  stood  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  commenting  on  the  report,  and 
placed  General  Terry's  statement  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

My  point  in  speaking  about  the  report, 
as  I  said,  is  not  to  derogate  It,  but  to 
point  out  that  the  report  Itself  makes 
clear  that  the  findings  are  not  final, 
and  that  much  more  research  is  needed. 
Research  Is  In  progress. 
In  my  own  Stete.  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky,  a  research  center  on  tobacco 
has  been  established,  financed  by  the 
State  and  by  Federal  funds.  Measures 
are  now  before  Congress  to  provide  funds 
for  additional  research. 

For  nearly  10  years,  the  tobacco  In- 
dustry has  engaged  In  research  at  a  cost 
of  millions  of  dollars.  Independent 
scientists  have  also  engaged  In  much  re- 
search. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  In  saying  that 
the  report  Indicates  that  the  tobacco 
leaf  itself  has  no  factor  in  it  which 
causes  or  is  related  to  the  diseases  which 
the  report  specified,  but  it  Is  the  oxida- 
tion of  any  vegetable  matter,  the  inhala- 
tion of  smoke,  with  which  the  report  Is 
largely  concerned. 

Why  do  I  take  time  to  talk  about  the 
report  and  the  Importance  of  the  to- 
bacco industry?  I  do  so  to  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams],  and  to  other  Senators, 
that  I  believe  it  would  be  a  mistake,  and 
rather  arrogant  on  our  part,  to  assume 
that  we  know  more  about  this  subject, 
and  know  more  about  what  should  be 
done,  than  the  various  commissions, 
agencies,  and  scientists  engaged  In  the 
study  of  this  question. 

For  example,  the  Special  Commission 
which  was  appointed  by  the  Surgeon 
General  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late 
President  Kennedy,  was  appointed  to 
conduct  Its  studies  In  two  phases. 

The  first  phase  has  been  completed 
It  Involved  a  study  of  past  research  and 
produced  findings  based  upon  the  study 
of  research  which  had  been  conducted 
In  past  years. 

The  Surgeon  General  states  In  the 
Introduction  to  the  report  that  a  second 
phase  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

The  second  phase  will  be  cohducted  by 
another  group,  to  determine  what  steps 
should  be  taken  to  implement  the  first 
phase  of  the  report.  The  second  phase, 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  yet  conunenced. 
There  are  other  measures  before  the 
Congress  to  determine  how  the  report 
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might  be  Implemented,  but  they  do  not 
suggest  that  the  tobacco  program  be 
abolished,  as  does  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

I  do  not  know  what  authority  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  has.  but  at  least 
it  will  hold  hearings  to  consider  meas- 
ures to  Implement  the  report. 

I  return  to  my  point  that  even  consid- 
ering the  long  studies  which  have  been 
made,  and  which  led  to  the  report, 
■  Smoking  and  Health,"  the  Commission 
did  not  feel  itself  qualified,  until  the  sec- 
ond phase  had  been  undertaken,  to  make 
recommendations  of  any  character. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  COOPER .    I  am  glad  to  yield . 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky Is  a  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I 
ask  him  if  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  was 
submitted  to  that  committee  and  con- 
sidered by  its  Members. 

Mr.  COOPER.     No;   It  was  not. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Therefore,  there  has 
been  no  opportunity  to  conduct  an  In- 
vestigation into  this  question,  and  we 
must  discuss  it  Initially  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  Is  abso- 
lutely correct.  That  Is  the  reason  I  have 
spent  some  time  developing  the  facts 
regarding  the  economic  Importance  of 
tobacco  and  also  commenting  upon  the 
report  "Smoking  and  Health."  I  do  not 
believe  the  offering  of  such  an  amend- 
ment can  be  justifled. 

I  believe  It  would  be  wrong  for  the 
Senate  to  adopt  such  an  amendment  to 
a  farm  bill  which  has  come  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  when  no  careful  consideration 
can  be  given  to  this  Important  problem. 
It  Is  wrong  for  us  to  try  to  pass  Judg- 
ment upon  that  subject,  with  all  the 
aspects  that  are  Involved.  In  the  kind 
of  short  debate  that  we  can  have  In  the 
Senate  today. 

Therefore  I  urge,  with  all  my  energy 
and  strength,  that  the  Senate  not  adopt 
the  amendment. 

I  wish  to  speak  for  a  moment  on  the 
question  of  morality,  which,  of  course.  Is 
the  basic  reason  for  the  offering  of  the 
amendment  by  my  friend  from  Dela- 
ware. It  is  a  subject  on  which  many 
of  us  could  have  different  views.  It  Is  a 
philosophical  subject,  and  a  religious 
subject. 

First,  even  from  the  moral  viewpoint, 
we  would  have  to  consider  the  effect  of 
the  amendment  on  the  question  of  smok- 
ing and  health.  I  can  tell  the  Senate 
what  the  effect  would  be  If  the  amend- 
ment were  adopted.  I  do  not  believe  It 
will  be  adopted,  but  If  It  should  be 
adopted  the  tobacco  program  would  be 
destroyed.  The  first  result  would  be  un- 
limited production  of  tobacco  through- 
out the  country.  Today  production  is 
controlled  and  limited.  If  the  amend- 
ment were  adopted,  tobacco  production 
would  mount,  and  the  result  would  be 
cheap  tobacco,  at  disastrous  prices  to  our 
farmers. 

The  second  result  would  be  the  end  of 
supervision  of  the  quality  of  tobacco,  for 
Government      grading      would      end. 


Trashy  tobacco  would  be  produced.  I 
am  not  talking  about  "trash."  which  is 
a  good  quality  of  tobacco.  That  is  a 
word  which  Is  used  In  the  trade. 

Who  would  benefit  by  this  amend- 
ment? The  manufacturers  would  buy 
cheap  tobacco.  They  could  produce,  if 
they  desired  to  do  so.  a  cheaper  package 
of  cigarettes.  Even  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  argument  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  the  effect  would  probably 
be  to  promote  the  sale  of  cigarettes 
rather  than  to  reduce  it. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  In 
my  opinion  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment would  Increase  the  smoking  habits 
of  millions  of  people,  because  cigarettes 
would  probably  be  produced  at  half  price. 
Cigarettes  would  be  cheaper,  and  a  great 
many  more  people  would  smoke.  The 
price  of  35  cents  a  package  prevents 
many  people  from  smoking.  That  would 
not  be  the  case  if  the  price  of  a  package 
of  cigarettes  were  15  cents. 

If  what  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
trying  to  do  is  to  stop  people  from  smok- 
ing, he  will  not  accomplish  It  with  his 
amendment.  He  would  really  Increase 
the  smoking  habit.  Of  course,  that 
would  suit  us  fine,  so  long  as  the  support 
price  were  not  taken  off  tobacco.  He  is 
evidently  defeating  the  very  result  he 
wishes  to  bring  about. 

As  my  colleague  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin]  pointed  out,  we  are  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  No  question  of  this  kind  has 
ever  been  brought  before  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  for  study; 
nor  has  the  subject  even  been  suggested. 
It  would  be  unwise  and  foolish  to  adopt 
a  proposal  of  this  magnitude  without  any 
study  or  hearings  on  It.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  not  go  into  this  matter  blindly 
merely  because  an  amendment  is  offered 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  take  up  much  more  time.  I  shall 
conclude  very  quickly.  I  was  discussing 
morality,  and  I  was  saying  that  the  effect 
of  the  amendment  would  be  to  Increase 
the  production  of  cheap  tobacco,  and  that 
It  would  be  a  manufacturers'  bill.  The 
only  group  in  our  country  which  would 
be  ground  under,  if  the  amendment  were 
adopted,  would  be  the  700,000  farm  fam- 
ilies who  produce  the  tobacco. 

The  Senator's  amendment  would  strike 
at  one  group,  namely  the  growers,  and 
Impose  a  penalty  on  them.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  is  right. 

With  all  due  respect,  if  the  Senator  be- 
lieves that  It  is  so  Important  that  some- 
thing be  done,  there  are  two  ways  he 
could  approach  the  matter.  The  more 
direct  way  of  dealing  with  the  question 
would  be  to  do  what  was  done  imder  the 
prohibition  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion— prohibit  the  production,  manufac- 
ture, distribution,  and  use  of  tobacco.  I 
am  not  for  this  approach,  the  Senator 
does  not  propose  it,  and  I  know  no  one 
who  does.  The  President's  Commission 
does  not  recommend  this;  nor  is  it  rec- 
ommended by  anyone  else. 

The  second  way  to  approach  the  ques- 
tion directly  would  be  to  remove  all  the 
taxes  on  tobacco.    It  brings  about  $3.3 


billion  a  year  in  Federal,  State,  and  local 
taxes.  If  it  is  Immoral  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  spend  $40  million,  for  price  sup- 
iports  on  tobacco.  It  Is  Immoral  for  It  to 
collect  $3.3  billion  a  year  from  the  pro- 
duction of  tobacco.  I  suggest  to  my  dear 
friend  that  he  propose  an  amendment  to 
remove  the  excise  taxes  on  tobacco. 

At  some  point,  after  there  has  been 
sufficient  debate  and  if  my  colleagues 
from  tobacco  States  agree,  I  expect  to 
make  a  motion  to  table  the  amendment, 
for  the  reasons  I  have  given.  "Rie  sub- 
ject, important  as  It  is.  has  not  had 
any  consideration  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  on  which  I  serve  or  by  any 
committee  of  Congress.  Consideration 
of  the  tobacco  economy  must  be  given. 
The  report  "Smoking  and  Health,"  which 
I  have  not  derogated,  but  which  I  have 
tried  to  place  in  its  proper  scope  and 
perspective,  has  noted  that  there  are 
other  phases  in  the  advisory  commit- 
tee's work  which  must  be  concluded.  I 
believe  very  strongly  that  this  amend- 
ment is  an  improper  approach  to  the 
matter.  It  would  strike  at  700,000  farm 
families  in  21  States,  who  cannot  be 
blamed  for  any  situation  which  may  have 
arisen  because  of  the  report. 

I  believe  the  Senator  will  finally  have 
to  base  his  proposal  upon  the  groxind 
of  the  moral  aspect  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment supporting  a  program  which 
the  Senator  believes  has  been  conclu- 
sively and  finally  determined,  as  a  pro- 
gram which  is  adverse  to  health— al- 
though that  Is  not  correct.  However,  I 
appeal  to  Senators  to  reject  the  amend- 
ment. It  would  be  ineffective;  It  would 
be  unjust  to  tobacco  farmers;  It  would 
be  an  attempt  on  our  part  to  assert  an 
omniscience  which  we  certainly  do  not 
possess. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
told  this  story  in  the  Senate  before.  I 
will  tell  it  again,  because  it  illustrates 
the  unreliability  of  Inferences  based  on 
statistics.  An  old  mountaineer  down  in 
my  country  bought  his  groceries  on  cred- 
it. When  he  went  to  the  neighborhood 
grocery  store  to  pay  his  bill,  the  grocer 
Informed  him  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
bill.  The  old  moimtaineer  thought  it 
was  out  of  proportion  to  what  it  should 
have  been,  and  entered  a  vigorous  pro- 
test. The  grocer  got  out  his  accoiint 
books,  laid  them  on  the  counter,  and 
said,  "Here  are  the  flgxires.  You  know, 
figures  don't  lie."  The  old  mountaineer 
said,  "No,  figures  don't  lie.  but  liars  sure 
do  figure." 

Liars  are  not  the  only  ones  who  figure. 
On  the  contrary,  honest  men  figure,  and 
any  man  resorting  to  figures  to  prove  a 
I)oint  can  prove  ansrthing. 

For  example,  one  might  say  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  smoke  more 
cigarettes  than  the  people  of  any  other 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
span  of  life  in  the  United  States  is  longer 
than  in  any  other  land.  This  proves 
that  smoking  cigarettes,  instead  of  caus- 
ing death,  prolongs  life. 

I  have  before  me  statistics  which  were 
used  in  a  speech  before  the  Cancer  So- 
ciety, with  some  tables  used  by  the 
speaker.  One  table  shows  that  if  a  per- 
son smokes  cigarettes,  he  will  probably 
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live  to  be  some  69  years  of  age,  and  that 
he  Is  far  more  likely  to  die  at  age  69  or 
thereafter  If  he  smokes  cigarettes  than 
he  is  likely  to  die  at  age  50. 

Let  us  consider,  first,  what  economic 
Impact  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
would  have  upon  one  of  the  leading  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  activities  in 
the  United  States.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams!  desires  to 
abolish  price  supports  on  tobacco  in  or- 
der to  save  a  possible  Federal  expendi- 
ture not  exceeding  $40  million  a  year. 
The  Senator's  economics  are  much 
worse  than  those  of  the  man  who  klUed 
the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs,  be- 
cause after  the  man  had  kiUed  the  goose, 
he  still  had  the  flesh  of  the  goose  to  eat. 
even  though  he  had  lost  the  golden  eggs 
of  the  future. 

Tobacco  users  pay  $3.3  billion  a  year 
directly  to  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  for  excise  taxes  alone.  Of 
this  sum.  approximately  $2,034  million  is 
collected  by  the  Federal  Government  In 
excise  taxes.  In  addition,  the  Federal 
Government  undoubtedly  collects  many 
other  billions  of  dollars  In  Federal  in- 
come taxes  on  incomes  derived  from  the 
sale  or  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  and 
its  products.  Further,  the  States  and 
the  local  subdivisions  of  those  States  col- 
lect many  mUlions  of  doUars  as  ad  val- 
orem taxes  upon  the  lands  used  for  the 
growing  of  tobacco,  upon  the  factories 
which  manufacture  tobacco,  and  upon 
the  activities  of  those  who  sell  tobacco 
and  tobacco  products. 

In   the   United   States.   750,000   farm 
families  obtain  their  bread.  In  whole  or  in 
part,  by  growing  tobacco:  96,000  persons 
obtain  bread  for  themselves  and  their 
families  by  working  In  the  plants  which 
process  tobacco.    We  have  had  sad  ex- 
perience with  this  subject  in  the  past, 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  pro- 
gram for  tobacco  which  the  amendment 
would  abolish.    We  saw  that  those  en- 
gaged In  the  growing  of  tobacco  were 
usually  in  a  state  of  extreme  depression. 
Prior  to  the  establishment  of  this  pro- 
gram, their  homes  were  sold  by  the  thou- 
sands, under  foreclosures  of  mortgages. 
If  the  amendment  were  adopted,  it  would 
not  only  have  a  tendency  to  deprive  the 
Federal  Government  of  a  substantial  part 
of  the  $2  billion  in  excise  taxes  the  Fed- 
eral Government  collects  upon  tobacco 
products,  and  of  decreasing  in  a  substan- 
tial manner  the  excise  taxes  of  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  paid  to  States  and  local 
subdivisions  of  States  upon  such  prod- 
ucts, but  it  would  result  in  the  virtual 
bankruptcy    of    thousands    of    tobacco 
growers.     It  would  do  more  to  bring  de- 
pression   upon    this   country    than    any 
other  single  amendment  that  could  be 
offered  in  the  Senate  or  adopted  by  Con- 
gress.   All  of  this  would  be  done  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  about  $40  million  a 
year. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  being  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish  in  offering  an  amendment 
of  this  nature. 

Let  us  consider  the  question  of  whether 
we  are  going  to  accept  a  condemnation 
of  tobacco  upon  a  report  issued  by  some 
physicians  who.  according  to  the  picture 
which  appeared  in  a  contemporary  tele- 


cast, were  sitting  in  a  smoke-fUled  room, 
at  the  time  they  considered  the  report. 
The  picture  revealed  that  at  least 
one-third  of  them  were  smoking  cig- 
arettes and  another  third  were  smoking 
pipes  or  cigars  at  the  time  they  ap- 
proved the  report.  Evidently  they  had 
read  the  stetlstics  used  by  the  speaker 
before  the  Cancer  Society  which  Indi- 
cated that  a  cigarette  smoker  is  more 
likely  to  live  to  the  age  of  some  69  years 
rather  than  to  die  prior  to  that  time. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  so  well 
pointed  out,  the  report  was  not  based  on 
research  by  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee; instead,  it  was  based  on  statistics 
gathered  here,  there,  and  yonder.  The 
same  statistics  have  been  considered  by 
other  physicians,  who.  in  many  cases, 
had    drawn    different    inferences    from 

them. 

Before  I  mention  the  conclusions  which 
other  men  have  drawn  from  these  sta- 
tistics, I  should  like  to  corroborate  the 
statement  made  by  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky,  to 
the  effect  that  In  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee it  was  admitted  that  the  conclu- 
sions were  far  from  established,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  they  constituted,  at  the 
most,  inferences  drawn  from  statistics. 
Other  men  had  considered  these  sta- 
tistics, and  had  drawn  different  conclu- 
sions from  them. 

I  hold  In  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  Can- 
cer Bulletin  for  May  and  June  1963,  In 
which  It  Is  said  that  some  important 
medical  statisticians  do  not  subscribe  to 
the  theory  that  there  is  any  causal  re- 
lationship between   smoking   and   lung 
cancer.    This  issue  of  the  bulletin  con- 
Uined  an  article  by  Dr.  Joseph  Berkson. 
whom  the  bulletin  calls  the   acknowl- 
edged dean  of  American  medical  statis- 
ticians     The   bulletin   states   that   Dr. 
Berkson    holds    both    an    M.D.    degree 
and  a  doctor  of  science  degree,  and  has 
served  as  head  of  the  Division  of  Blo- 
metrlc    and    Medical    Statistics   of    the 
Mayo  Clinic,  for  many  years  and  as  a 
professor  in  the  medical  faculty  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  since  1932,  and 
is  a  member  of  numerous  statistical  so- 
cieties.    The  bulletin  declares  that  Dr. 
Berkson's  opinion  is  Important,  and  rec- 
ommends that  the  readers  of  the  maga- 
zine consider  the  other  side  of  the  coin, 
by  reading  what  Dr.  Berkson  had  to  say. 
In  his  article  in  the  May-June  1963 
issue  of  the  Cancer  BuUetin.  Dr.  Berkson 
sets  forth  In  lucid  language  his  convic- 
tion  that   the   theory   that   there   is   a 
causal  connection  between  smoking  and 
lung  cancer  has  not  been  proved  by  the 
available  data. 

The  article  tells  of  Dr.  Berkson's  ex- 
perience and  study  in  this  field  and  of 
his  analysis  of  the  available  sUtistical 
information.  It  points  out  that  some  of 
this  statistical  information  merely  in- 
dicates, at  the  worst,  that  death  from 
lung  cancer  among  those  who  regularly 
smoke  cigarettes  is  only  13  Mi  percent 
greater  than  among  nonsmokers.  In 
other  words,  this  particular  staUstical 
data  simply  indicates  that  for  100  non- 
smokers  who  die  of  lung  cancer,  113y2 
cigarette  smokers  die  of  lung  cancer. 
Dr  Berkson  asserts  that  in  his  opinion 
and  that  of  others  this  difference  In  the 
incidence  of  death  was  due  to  the  differ- 


ence between  the  constitutions  of  the 
smokers  of  cigarettes  and  the  consUtu- 
tions  of  the  nonsmokers  of  cigarettes  in- 
volved in  the  data. 

I  have  studied  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee.   In  my  opinion,  it  does  not  give 
proper  consideration  to  many  very  sig- 
nificant factors.     Many  physicians  and 
medical  statisticians  concerned  with  re- 
search in  cancer  state.  In  effect,  that 
there  is  no  real  basis  for  the  conclusion 
that  lung  cancer  is  on  the  Increase.    Dr. 
Berkson  points  to  Investigations  made 
by  a  distinguished  British  physician  In 
this  field,  a  "Dr.  Ellis,  as  I  recall  his  name. 
Dr.  Ellis  Investigated  the  vital  statistic 
records  of  London,  which  antedate  by 
many  years  the  vital  statistic  records 
m  the  United  States.    Such  investigation 
led  Dr.  Ellis  and  others  to  reach  the 
conclusion,  based  upon  this  study  of  the 
vital  statistics  records  of  London,  that 
before  the  present  methods  of  diagnosing 
lung  cancer  evolved,  a  large  percentage 
of  those  whose  death  was  attributed  to 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  had  actually  died 
of  lung  cancer. 

Other  studies  in  this  field  Indicate  that 
since  the  medical  profession  has  learned 
to  arrest  tuberculosis  and  prolong  the 
lives  of  those  who  would  otherwise  have 
died  from  this  dreaded  disease  of  former 
days,  many  deaths  from  lung  cancer 
occur  in  later  years  among  those  having 
arrested  cases  of  tuberculosis. 

These  researches  suggest  that  al- 
though medical  science  is  able  to  arrest 
active  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  multitudes 
of  persons,  these  persons  often  have  tu- 
bercular scars,  and  that  in  subsequent 
years  they  die  of  lung  cancer  which 
forms  at  the  tubercular  scars,  regardless 
of  whether  they  smoke  or  do  not  smoke. 
These  researches  also  indicate  that 
smoking  is  often  beneficial  to  persons  of 
nervous  temperament  who  have  arrested 
cases  of  tuberculosis  In  that  smokers  are 
more  likely  than  nonsmokers  to  escape  a 
recurrence  of  the  disease  In  active  form 
as  a  result  of  the  relaxation  which  smok- 
ing affords. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  my  colleague  yield  to  me? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr 
Bayh  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  yield  to  his  col- 
league? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.    I  am 
very  glad  my  colleague  has  brought  out 
that  point;  I  think  he  is  highly  correct 
in  doing  so. 

We  realize  that  only  a  few  years  ago. 
practically  every  county  in  the  United 
States  had  a  tubercular  sanatorium. 
Now  such  sanatoriums  are  practically  ex- 
tinct; but  a  great  many  persons  have 
been  cured  in  them,  and  millions  of 
those  persons  are  still  living.  When  they 
leave  the  sanatoriums,  they  have  tuber- 
cular scars. 

Furthermore,  as  my  colleague  has 
said,  in  the  past,  many  cases  were  diag- 
nosed as  consumption  or  tuberculosis, 
whereas  no  doubt  many  of  those  persons 
had  lung  cancer,  and  no  doubt  many 
persons  who  actually  died  of  lung  can- 
cer were  said  to  have  died  of  tuber- 
culosis. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  I  never  heard  of 
lung  cancer  to  any  great  extent.    It  is 


something  new.  I  believe  it  has  been 
overplayed  badly,  or  else  the  medical 
profession  has  defined  what  it  is  in 
contrast  to  what  we  used  to  know  about 
it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  the  highest  re- 
spect for  doctors.  I  do  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  they  can  tell  us  what  causes 
cancer  in  virtually  any  area.  I  doubt 
whether  the  medical  profession  can  real- 
ly tell  us  what  cancer  is.  much  less  what 
causes  it.  I  make  that  statement  with 
all  due  respect  to  the  medical  profession. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
dislike  to  see  anyone  charge  lung  cancer 
in  the  United  States  to  smoking  ciga- 
rettes or  tobacco  of  any  description.  I 
happen  to  know  of  three  people  who  died 
of  lung  cancer  who  never  in  their  lives 
smoked.  I  was  sitting  in  the  Chamber 
thinking  about  the  subject. 

Mr.  EIRVIN.  I  also  know  a  number  of 
persons  who  would  answer  to  that  de- 
scription. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  They 
had  never  smoked  in  their  lives.  One 
was  violently  opposed  to  tobacco  in  any 
form. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  When  I  hear  people  talk- 
ing about  our  sins  and  what  they  do  to 
us.  I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of  a 
prominent  citizen  who  lived  to  be  96 
years  of  age.  On  his  96th  birthday  the 
newspapers  sent  their  reporters  out  to 
interview  him.  One  of  them  asked,  "To 
what  do  you  attribute  your  long  life?" 

The  old  man  replied,  "I  attribute  it  to 
the  fact  that  I  have  never  taken  a  drink 
of  an  alcoholic  beverage  or  smoked  a 
cigarette  in  all  my  days." 

At  that  moment  they  heard  a  noise  in 
an  adjoining  room  that  sounded  like  a 
combined  earthquake  and  cyclone.  One 
of  the  newspaper  reporters  said,  "Good 
Lord,  what  is  that?" 

The  old  man  said,  "That  is  my  old 
daddy  In  there  on  one  of  his  periodic 
drunks." 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  invite  attention  to 
the  statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  about  the  favorable  ef- 
fects of  smoking.  I  know  that  some  may 
smile  at  that  suggestion.  But  I  mention 
the  subject  to  advert  to  the  point  I  made 
a  few  minutes  ago  that  people  have  not 
read  the  report. 

In  the  report  Is  a  section  upon  the 
favorable  effects  of  smoking.  It  proves 
again  that  people  have  made  judgments 
on  the  basis  of  the  report  which  are  not 
justified.  The  amendment,  which  Is 
based  upon  a  report  which  is  not  com- 
plete, points  out  further  reasons  why  the 
conclusion  is  premature. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  Ulustration  of  what 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  said,  I 
invite  attention  to  Rudyard  Kipling's 
poem  "The  Betrothed,"  in  which,  in 
poetic  langviage,  he  said : 
And  the  gloom  of  my  bechelor  days  is  flecked 

with  the  cherry  light  stumps  that  I  burned 

to  Friendship,  and  pleasure,  and  work,  and 

fight. 

He  stated  this  truth  In  this  poem, 
which  described  in  jesting  guise  a  man's 
controversy  with  his  sweetheart,  Maggie, 


who  wanted  him  to  give  up  smoking. 
The  man  made  this  oft-quoted  assertion : 

And  a  woman  Is  only  a  woman,  but  a  good 
cigar  Is  a  smoke. 

I  believe  that  if  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  would  read  a 
little  poetry  and  get  a  little  bit  of 
romance  in  his  soul,  he  would  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  and  a  great  deal  of  good  in 
smoking. 

Mr.  WALTERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  WALTERS.  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina  if 
the  Senate  does  not  have  before  it  a 
bill  pertaining  to  agriculture;  and  if 
health  bills  ought  not  to  be  considered 
at  a  different  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  agree  with  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
in  his  observation.  This  is  not  the  time 
or  the  place  for  an  amendment  of  the 
character  proposed.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  promote  agriculture,  and  not 
to  drive  it  into  bankruptcy.  Thousands 
of  farmers  who  engage  in  agriculture 
would  be  plunged  into  bankruptcy  If  this 
amendment  were  adopted. 

Mr.  WALTERS.  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  if  In  the  Appalachian 
areas  of  West  Virginia.  Kentucky.  Ten- 
nessee, and  North  Carolina  there  are  not 
many  small  farmers  whose  only  cash  in- 
come results  from  their  tobacco  crop. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct.  Many  people  in  the  States  which 
he  has  named,  and  particularly  in  the 
mountainous  areas  of  those  States,  could 
not  buy  shoes  for  their  children  if  it 
were  not  for  the  money  they  obtain  from 
the  sale  of  the  burley  tobacco  which  they 
grow  on  small  acreage  allotments. 

Mr.  WALTERS.  That  Is  about  the 
only  cash  Income  that  they  have. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  the  only  way  they 
have  to  get  money. 

Mr.  WALTERS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Many  factors  that  must 
be  considered  to  reach  a  correct  con- 
clusion have  been  omitted  from  the  data 
underlying  the  report.  For  example, 
those  who  have  studied  the  question  have 
found  that  there  are  more  deaths  from 
lung  cancer  in  congested  urban  areas 
than  there  are  In  rural  areas.  We  all 
know  that  in  congested  urban  areas 
carbon  monoxide  is  injected  Into  the  air, 
and  noxious  vapors  and  fumes  are 
emitted  from  manufacturing  plants  of 
one  kind  or  another.  What  is  the  re- 
lationship. If  any,  between  these  things 
and  lung  cancer?  What  Is  the  relation- 
ship, if  any,  between  diet  and  cancer? 
What  is  the  relationship.  If  any,  between 
scores  of  other  factors  and  cancer?  The 
report  does  not  tell  us.  Many  things  must 
be  evaluated  by  research  before  a  re- 
liable conclusion  can  be  reax:hed. 

At  one  time  doctors  noted  that  In  areas 
of  the  coimtry  In  which  the  pec«)le  ate 
a  great  quantity  of  com  or  com  products 
p>ellagra  was  widespread.  Instead  of 
conducting  research — as  ought  to  be 
done  In  the  case  of  tobacco — the  doctors 
said.  "Pellagra  Is  caused  by  eating  com." 
That  was  a  public  statement  of  position 
made  at  that  time.    That  is  what  the 


departments  of  health  stated.  Some 
doctors  refused  to  accept  this  apparently 
obvious  conclusion  and  insisted  that 
there  should  be  research  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  diet  of  people  suffering  with 
pellagra.  As  a  result  of  the  research 
that  followed  it  was  found  that  pellagra 
was  not  caused  by  eating  com  but.  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  caujsed  by  not  eating 
green  vegetables  containing  niacin.  Yet 
those  who  had  assumed  the  original 
medical  position  based  their  assertion 
that  pellagra  was  caused  by  eating  com 
on  statistics  as  reliable  as  the  data  on 
which  the  report  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's Committee  was  based.  I  make  this 
statement  because  I  have  read  about 
everything  I  could  find  on  the  subject 
that  is  available  to  me. 

For  a  long  time  doctors  noticed  that 
pec^le  who  sxiffered  from  malaria  lived 
in  the  neighborhood  of  swamps.  So 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  de- 
composition of  vegetable  matters  In 
swamps  caused  bad  air  or  miasma.  So 
to  the  disease  was  given  the  name 
"malaria,"  which  was  derived  from  two 
Latin  words  which  mean  "bad  air." 
Publicly,  in  committee  meetings,  and  In 
medical  conventions  the  doctors  declared 
with  absolute  assurance  that  malaria 
was  caused  by  breathing  bad  air  gen- 
erated in  swamps  by  the  decomposition  of 
vegetable  matter.  Later  research  dem- 
onstrated that  there  is  no  relationship 
whatever  between  malaria  and  breathing 
bad  air  generated  in  swamps.  It  revealed 
that  malaria  is  caused  by  the  bite  of  a 
female  anopheles  mosquito  which  lias 
previously  bitten  an  infected  persoa 

As  the  Senator  fnnn  Kentucky  has 
pointed  out,  the  report  does  not  purport 
to  be  conclusive;  it  suggests  that  further 
research  is  needed. 

Sc«ne  time  ago  the  Wall  Street  Joximal 
pubUshed  an  editorial  in  which  it  was 
stated: 

The  fact  is  that  nobody  has  yet  proved  any 
case  against  cigarettes  to  our  satisfaction. 
We'd  suppose  that  cigarettes  are  bad  for 
some  people  and  not  for  others,  but  much 
the  same  statement  may  be  made  about 
crossing  the  street. 

We  do  think,  though,  that  tmtU  there  is 
conclusive  proof  one  way  or  another  the 
State  health  departments  would  be  wise  to 
restrict  their  endeavors  to  research  and  stay 
out  of  the  missionary  campaign  business. 

Let  me  refer  once  again  to  the  article 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Berkson,  who  was  described 
by  the  Cancer  Bulletin  Itself  as  the 
acknowledged  dean  of  American  medical 
statisticians.  Dr.  Berkson  stated  that  a 
relatively  short  time  ago  he  was  in  Lon- 
don, where  there  wjis  a  symposium  on  this 
question  attended  by  him  and  one  of  the 
physicians  connected  with  the  JJB. 
Public  Health  Service.  After  the  sym- 
posium ended.  Dr.  Berkson  put  this  ques- 
tion to  a  distinguished  British  medical 
statistician : 

Really  now,  all  semantics  and  subtleties 
aside,  what  do  you  think? 

He  got  this  reply: 

We  are  not  within  a  thoiisand  miles  of 
understanding  the  explanation  of  these  com- 
plicated findings. 

Dr.  Berkson  adds: 

That  Is  the  opinion  of  the  distinguished 
English  statistician,  and  It  is  equally  the 
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opinion  of  this  undistinguished  American 
statistician. 

Then  he  puts  In  this  footnote  at  that 
point: 

Personally,  all  relevant  available  facts  con- 
sidered. I  think  It  very  doubtful  that  smok- 
ing causes  lung  cancer. 

That  is  the  statement  of  a  man  who 
has  studied  all  these  daU.  That  is  the 
statement  of  a  man  who  is  a  statistician 
at  the  Mayo  Clinic.  That  is  the  sUte- 
ment  of  a  man  who  is  a  professor  at  the 
School  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of 

Minnesota.  ,,  ^  w    *w 

His  statement  can  be  multiplied  by  the 
statements  of  other  physicians. 

The  U.S.  PubUc  Health  Service  should 
adopt  the  advice  contained  in  the  edito- 
rial from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
confine  its  activities  in  this  field  to  con- 
ducting research,  and  should  not  attempt 
to  enter  into  the  missionary  campaign 
business. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  have  every  respect  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  and  his  motives  for 
introducing  this  amendment.  I  think  the 
amendment  might  best  be  called  "the 
poverty  amendment."  It  might  logically 
be  considered  as  the  converse  of  the 
President's  antipoverty  progam.  Cer- 
tainly that  Is  what  it  would  mean  to 
the  tobacco  producers  of  this  country 
if  it  were  adopted  and  the  tobacco  price- 
support  program  eliminated. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry, particularly  from  the  producers' 
standpoint,  and  see  Just  who  would  be 
affected  if  this  amendment  were  adopted 
Including  tenants,  approximately  700.- 
000  farm  families  depend  upon  tobacco 
for  their  principal  cash  income. 

There  are  some  570.000  farm  allot- 
ments for  tobacco  in  the  United  States 
at  present,  and  there  were  some  1.195.700 
acres  planted  last  year. 

The  average  acreage  per  farm,  how- 
ever, is  only  2.1  acres.  Therefore,  it  is 
easy  to  see  th^t  we  are  talking  about 
the  little  man  when  we  look  at  who  is 
being  protected  by  the  tobacco  price-sup- 
port program.  By  way  of  contrast,  the 
principal  tobacco  buyers  can  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

Farmers  receive  about  $1.3  billion  a 
year  for  their  tobacco,  and  consumers 
spend  approximately  $8  billion  a  year 
for  tobacco  products. 

Federal.  State,  and  local  t&xes  on  to- 
bacco products  amount  to  about  $3.3 
billion  a  year. 

Tobacco  Is  our  fourth  largest  agricul- 
tural export  commodity  and  It  makes 
a  substantial  contribution  to  our  balance 
of  payments,  since  most  tobacco  exports 
are  sold  for  cash. 

The  tobacco  price  support  program 
which  we  are  discussing  has  been  in  ex- 
istence from  some  18  years  and  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  any  of  the  farm  commodity  support 
programs — past  or  present.  Since  Its 
Inception,  the  US.  Oovemment  has 
loaned  $2  3  billion  to  producer  coopera- 
tives in  support  prices  to  tobacco  grow- 
ers. The  losses  on  the  principal  during 
those  18  years  amounted  to  only  about  2 
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percent,  and  this  loss  was  due  mostly  to 
off-quality  tobacco  in  the  1955  and  1956 
crop  years. 

During  the  last  year  or  two.  there  has 
been  some  surplus  problem,  and  as  a 
result  the  producers  will  take  a  10-per- 
cent acreage  reduction  for  the  upcoming 
crop  year. 

This  10-percent  acreage  reduction 
will  strike  a  severe  economic  blow  at  the 
farmers  who  are  among  the  lowest  per 
capita  Income  people  in  America.  Their 
acreage  allotment  amounts  to  only  2.1 
acres  throughout  the  entire  United 
States. 

I  think  the  tobacco  producers  have 
demonstrated  their  willingness  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  keep  supplies 
within  demand  so  that  a  sound  price 
support  program  can  be  carried  out. 

I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  to- 
bacco-health controversy,  but  irrespec- 
tive of  how  this  Issue  Is  resolved.  I  think 
we  will  have  a  very  substantial  tobacco 
Industry  in  this  country  for  many  years 
to  come.  As  long  as  this  is  the  case.  I  do 
not  think  that  anything  will  be  accom- 
plished by  taking  away  the  price  sup- 
port program  which  has  worked  so  well 
in  the  past  and  which  helps  provide  the 
livelihood  for  so  many  people  In  this 
country. 

This  amendment  has  not  been  consid- 
ered by  any  committee.  No  hearings 
that  I  know  of  have  been  held  on  it  by 
any  legislative  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  hope  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware will  be  overwhelmingly  rejected. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia Just  mentioned  the  impact  this 
amendment  might  have  on  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem.  According  to  In- 
formation which  I  have,  more  than  28 
percent  of  the  tobacco  leaf  sold  In  the 
free  world  market  In  1963  came  from  the 
United  States,  and  it  was  worth  $405 
million.  In  addition,  cigarettes  which 
were  exported  from  the  United  States  to 
other  countries  were  valued  at  more  than 
$105  million.  If  this  Is  true— and  I  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  its  accuracy— if  the 
exports  were  abolished  there  would  be 
an  impact  of  more  than  $500  million  on 
our  balance-of -payments  problem. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  I  have  not  checked 
the  figures  in  deUll.  as  has  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  but  tobacco  is  our 
fourth  largest  export  commodity;  and 
the  amendment  would  have  a  tremen- 
dously adverse  effect  on  our  dollar  deficit, 
which  is  already,  in  my  Judgment,  one 
of  the  most  serious  and  perplexing  prob- 
lems that  is  facing  our  Nation. 

Mr  COOPER.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 
Mr.  TALMADGE.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.     COOPER.     The     Senator     has 
pointed  out  that  700.000  farmers  are  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  tobacco,  and 
that  the  average  acreage  on  those  farms 
Is  approximately  2  acres;  is  that  correct? 
Mr   TALMADGE.     It  is  2.1  acres. 
Mr.  COOPER      And  the  effect  of  this 
amendment,  if  adopted,  as  so  many  Sen- 


ators have  argued,  would  be  to  crush 
the  tobacco  farmer? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  would  be  a  pov- 
erty program.  It  would  crush  those 
fanners,  who  receive  the  smallest  In- 
come of  any  group  in  the  country  today. 

Mr.  COOPE31.  As  the  Senator  has  so 
wisely  pointed  out.  it  would  have  little  or 
no  effect  on  the  consumption  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  And  it  would  have  no 
effect  upon  the  report.  "Smoking  and 
Health  " 

Mr.    TALMADGE.    The    Senator    is 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  suggest  as  another 
aspect  of  the  income  of  the  tobacco 
farmer,  that  on  a  package  of  cigarettes 
the  Federal  excise  tax  represents  8  cents 
of  the  cost  of  the  package.  The  farm- 
er's share  of  that  package  of  cigarettes 
Is  approximately  4  cents. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  is  much  less 
than  the  excise  tax. 

Mr.  COOPER.  And  the  work  of  the 
tobacco  farmer  that  goes  Into  that  pcu:k- 
age  of  cigarettes  represents  approxi- 
mately 1  year. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  also  spoke 
about  our  exports  and  their  importance 
to  the  balance  of  payments.  I  believe 
it  is  valuable  In  two  aspects:  First,  as  to 
volume,  with  respect  to  which  I  believe 
the   United   States   is    either    third    or 

fourth 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Tobacco  Is  the 
fourth  largest  export  of  an  agricultural 
commodity. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  was  $378,500,000 
last  year.  And  a  small  percentage  went 
into  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  himself  stated  that  Public  Law 
480  sales  were  either  16  or  23  million,  I 
have  forgotten  which,  but  It  was  infini- 
tesimal. Virtually  all  exported  tobacco 
Is  sold  for  dollars,  which  contributes 
substantially  to  our  dollar  Income. 

Mr  COOPER.  We  are  all  agreed  that 
a  healthy  tobacco  economy  is  Important 
to  the  country  as  well  as  to  the  farmers. 
Both  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  I 
agree  that  the  amendment  would  have 
no  effect  upon  the  report  "Smoking  and 
Health"  to  which  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  addressed  himself. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  would  have  no 
effect  on  the  problem  of  health,  but  It 
would  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the 
problem  of  Income  to  the  small  tobacco 
fanner. 

I  thank  the  able  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  his  contribution  to  this  de- 
bate. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  my  senior  colleague  from 
North  Carolina,  as  well  as  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  They  have  all  presented  very 
fine  and  most  effective  facts.  I  believe 
the  facts  presented  completely  do  away 
with  any  reason  why  anyone  should  want 
to  vote  for  the  amendment  that  is  before 
the  Senate  today. 

However.  I  should  like  to  comment 
briefly.    I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary 
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to  speak  at  length  on  the  subject.  The 
only  reason  I  wish  to  speak  at  all  upon 
it  is  that  tobacco  Is  a  vital  part  of  the 
economy  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  par- 
ticularly vital  to  the  State  of  North 
Carolina. 

North  Carolina  raises  more  tobacco 
than  any  other  State  In  the  Union.  It 
is  our  No.  1  cash  crop.  There  are  more 
than  half  a  million  tobacco  farmers  In 
North  Carolina  who  earn  approximately 
$500  million  in  Income.  It  does  not  take 
Into  account  the  fertilizer  dealers  who 
manufacture  and  sell  fertilizer.  To- 
bacco is  a  crop  that  requires  a  great 
deal  of  fertilization.  It  is  planted  usu- 
ally in  sandy  soil  and  requires  a  heavy 
fertilization.  So  that  puts  many  people 
to  work  and  provides  additional  income 
from  that  source. 

In  addition,  tobacco  planting  and 
harvesting  machinery  Is  expensive,  as 
well  as  the  tractors  and  other  types  of 
machinery  that  are  needed.  Tobacco 
production  provides  a  livelihood  for  the 
entire  economy  of  the  area  which  is 
devoted  to  the  growing  of  tobacco. 
Practically  every  county  In  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  raises  some  tobacco — 
of  course,  more  in  the  eastern  and  cen- 
tral part  of  the  State  than  in  the  west, 
but  the  southeast  grows  fine  hurley  to- 
bacco which  is  used  extensively  In  plpe- 
smoklng  tobacco  as  well  as  In  cigars  and 
cigarettes. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  most  forcefully 
by  Senators  who  have  discussed  this 
subject,  tobacco  is  one  crop  that  Is 
grown  In  small  allotments.  I  should 
like  to  Inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky if  I  am  not  correct  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Taucasge] 
pointed  out  that  most  tobacco  farms 
are  about  2V2  acres  In  size? 

Mr.  COOPER.     The  Senator  Is  cor- 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Of 
course,  there  are  some  tobacco  farms 
that  are  larger  than  that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Many  tobacco  farms 
have  allotments  smaller  than  2^2  acres. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Some 
tobacco  farms  are  as  small  as  half  an 
acre.    Do  I  understand  correctly? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect— even  smaller. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Even 
smaller  than  that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Most  tobacco  is  grown 
on  small  allotments  of  less  than  1  acre — 
at  least  In  Kentucky. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
indicates  why  there  are  700,000  tobacco 
farmers.  The  acreage  would  have  to  be 
small,  distributed  among  that  number. 

Tobacco  is  the  cash  livelihood  of  a 
great  many  farmers.  As  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  pointed  out,  they 
would  be  completely  dependent  on  the 
so-called  war  on  poverty  bill  th»t  the 
President  has  talked  about  lately,  if  any- 
thing happened  to  destroy  their  liveli- 
hood. 

More  people  are  employed  in  manufac- 
turing tobacco  in  North  Carolina  than 
in  any  other  State  of  the  Union.  Tobac- 
co companies  in  the  State  I  represent 
have  done  a  magnificent  job  in  manu- 
facturing tobacco,  in  advertising  It  and 
selling  it,  not  only  to  America,  but  all 


over  the  world.  They  pay  a  good  price 
for  tobacco.  Tobacco  is  sold  at  auction. 
Tobacco  companies  go  into  the  tobacco 
markets  and  bid  for  the  tobacco.  The 
tobacco  companies  buy  all  the  best  to- 
bacco they  can  get,  and  it  brings  con- 
."Iderably  above  the  support  price ;  which 
mdlcates  that  the  tobacco  companies  are 
not  out  to  buy  cheap  tobacco.  They  wish 
to  buy  only  good  tobacco  and  are  willing 
to  pay  a  good  price  for  it. 

Another  fact  about  tobacco  companies 
is  that  they  have  long  been  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  tobacco  has  been  ac- 
cused of  many  things  of  which  It  should 
not  have  been  accused,  such  as  causing 
limg  cancer  and  other  diseases.  Tobacco 
has  been  accused  of  doing  a  great  many 
things  which  have  not  yet  been  proved. 

The  tobacco  companies  have  spent 
millions  of  dollars  In  research.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coopeh] 
if  I  am  not  correct  in  that  statement. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Approximately  $10  million  has  been 
spent,  or  will  be  spent. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  In 
addition,  this  year  they  have  initiated  a 
program  to  spend  another  $10  million  to 
find  ways  of  producing  cigarettes,  cigars, 
and  smoking  tobacco — but  largely  cig- 
arettes— with  the  removal  of  anything 
that  can  be  proved  to  be  injurious. 
Most  of  the  claims  are  directed  against 
smoking  cigarettes.  Most  of  the  tobacco 
that  is  grown  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  cigarettes. 

The  tobacco  companies  have  not  been 
luiaware  of  the  fact  that  cigarette  smok- 
ing has  been  accused  of  being  the  reason 
for  causing  a  great  many  things,  par- 
ticularly lung  cancer,  and  they  are  desir- 
ous of  finding  out  whether  or  not  that  is 
true. 

Instead  of  doing  away  with  tobacco, 
which  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  proposes  to  do — and 
which  it  is  absolutely  certain  would 
break  the  tobacco  farmer — if  those  who 
have  been  zealous  in  issuing  reports  on 
the  dangers  of  smoking  and  its  effects 
on  the  human  body  would  spend  a  little 
more  time  and  a  little  more  money  in 
research  to  find  out  if  there  is  anything 
harmful  in  tobacco.  If  such  existed,  I 
am  sure  it  could  be  eliminated  through 
continued  research.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  the 
nicotine  content  in  tobacco  can  be  raised 
or  lowered  by  techniques  In  breeding  the 
plant. 

Mr.  COOPER.  For  many  years  many 
people  considered  nicotine  in  tobacco  to 
be  very  harmful.  Yet  the  report  to  which 
I  have  referred  makes  the  statement  that 
nicotine  has  no  harmful  effect  so  far  as 
the  diseases  that  have  been  mentioned 
are  concerned.  This  shows  how  contin- 
uing research  removes  some  of  the  ideas 
that  have  been  held  in  the  past,  and  how 
much  it  offers  for  the  future. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  It 
shows  what  great  differences  exist  among 
scientists.  My  senior  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  is  fond  of 
telling  humorous  stories  on  the  floor. 
One  of  his  stories  concerns  the  man  who 
became  ill  and  sent  for  a  doctor.  Ap- 
parently the  doctor  did  not  get  to  his 
bedside   fast   enough,   so   he    sent   for 


another  doctor.  As  it  happened,  both 
doctors  showed  up  at  the  same  time. 
That  did  not  make  either  doctor  very 
happy.  So  they  said,  "One  of  us  will  get 
on  one  side  of  the  bed  and  *>he  other  on 
the  other  side  and  we  will  reach  under 
the  covers  and  feel  the  patient's  pulse." 

That  Is  what  they  did.  However,  when 
they  reached  under  the  covers,  they  took 
hold  of  each  other's  wrists,  one  said 
"Mumps,"  and  the  other  said.  "Pneu- 
monia."   [Laughter.] 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator heard  the  story  of  the  doctor  who 
was  examining  a  patient.  He  thought 
the  patient  had  pneumonia,  and  said  he 
could  not  do  anjrthing  for  the  patient  if 
he  had  pneumonia. 

The  family  said.  "Why  is  that?" 

The  doctor  said,  "I  am  not  an  expert 
on  pneumonia.  If  you  can  throw  this 
fellow  into  flts,  I  know  how  to  cure 
them." 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
smoking  problem  is  throwing  a  great 
many  people  into  flts. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  If  I  were 
permitted  to  tell  a  story  at  this  point.  I 
would  tell  the  one  about  the  doctor  and 
the  lawyer  who  got  into  a  heated  argu- 
ment on  the  question  of  whose  profes- 
sion was  the  more  ennobling.  As  Is 
usually  true,  the  more  these  two  men 
argued,  the  angrier  they  became  with 
each  other.  Finally,  the  doctor  said  to 
the  lawyer.  "You  have  to  admit  that 
practicing  law  does  not  make  angels  out 
of  men." 

The  lawyer  said.  "No;  we  leave  that  to 
the  doctors." 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  It 
has  been  forcefully  brought  out  in  the 
debate  that  tobacco  that  is  exported  has 
a  great  value.  One-third  of  the  entire 
crop  of  tobacco  grown  in  the  United 
States  is  exported.  That  brings  the 
tobacco  farmer  about  $450  million  a  year. 
That  does  not  take  into  accoimt  ciga- 
rettes, chewing,  and  smoking  tobacco. 
cigars,  and  other  things  that  are  manu- 
factured from  tobacco. 

It  has  already  been  brought  out  that 
more  than  $3  billion  is  collected  every 
year  in  taxes  on  cigarettes  and  other 
tobacco  products. 

Much  of  this  debate  reminds  me  of 
what  happened  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
State  so  ably  represented  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware,  when 
the  Du  Pont  Co.  brought  out  nylon,  one 
of  the  flnest  products  ever  made.  How- 
ever, it  was  foimd  that  it  gave  many 
women  a  rash;  It  caused  them  to  break 
out  In  a  rash  from  wearing  nylon  stock- 
ings. Some  resourceful  manufacturer 
made  some  nylon  diapers,  and  they  gave 
babies  diaper  rash.  Mr.  President,  It  was 
not  decided  to  destroy  the  Du  Pont  Co., 
or  to  put  them  out  of  business.  Du  Pont 
went  to  work  on  research  and  removed 
the  chemical  or  whatever  it  was  that  was 
causing  the  rash.  E>u  Pont  was  not  put 
out  of  business.  The  percentage  of  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  who  get  limg 
cancer  is  still  very  small. 
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My  senior  colleague  from  North  Caro- 
lina pointed  out  that  people  are  living 
longer  than  they  ever  did.  As  one 
prominent  doctor  said: 

Something  will  have  to  kill  them.  Old 
age  will  not  get  them  all  They  have  to  die 
of  something.  If  doctors  cannot  kill  them, 
old  age  will. 

Therefore  we  cannot  blame  all  of  It 
on  smoking. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote  against  the 
amendment.  I  do  not  understand  how  It 
would  do  anyone  any  good,  but  I  can 
see  how  it  could  do  thousands  of  people 
a  great  deal  of  harm,  depriving  them  of 
their  livelihood.  We  have  enough  prob- 
lems with  poverty  now,  as  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadgx]  pointed 
out  a  while  ago,  without  adding  to  the 
problem. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSZNT  AGRXEMXKT  TO  Lixrr  DC- 
BATS  ON   WTLLIAMS   AMENDMUtT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  situation  relating  to  this  amend- 
ment with  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  WiLUAMSl  and  with  Senators  who 
are  speaking  In  opposition.  However,  a 
number  of  our  colleagues  are  at  the 
White  House  at  this  moment  in  a  very 
important  discussion  on  another  com- 
modity; namely,  wool,  and  will  not  re- 
turn to  the  Chamber  for  some  time. 

I  wonder  whether  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  could  be  made,  setting 
the  amendment  aside,  with  the  under- 
standing that  debate  would  be  resumed 
on  it  at  2:30  p.m..  with  10  minutes  of 
debate  allowed  on  each  side  following 
the  resumption  of  the  debate. 

I  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware If  that  meets  with  his  pleasure. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
agreeable  to  me.  As  the  Senator  says, 
several  of  our  colleagues  are  downtown 
on  official  business.  His  suggestion  is 
perfectly  acceptable  to  me. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  suggest  that  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  majority  leader  set  the 
time  as  near  to  2:30  as  possible.  My 
understanding  is  that  our  colleagues  are 
engaged  in  a  rather  extended  confer- 
ence at  the  White  House.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  are  participating  in  that 
conference.  If  the  Senator  will  set  2 :  30 
as  the  beginning 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  should  like  to  set 
2:30  as  the  starting  time.  Then  there 
would  be  at  least  20  minutes  of  debate 
before  the  vote.  Before  the  vote  there 
would  be  a  quonmi  call,  and  that  would 
bring  about  a  vote  at  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  suggest  that  it  be 
made  at  3  o'clock,  with  15  minutes  to  a 
side. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Very  well;  15  min- 
utes of  debate  on  each  side. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Wil- 
liams amendment  be  laid  aside,  that  dis- 
cussion of  it  be  resumed  at  2:30  p.m.,  and 
that  there  be  15  minutes  of  debate  on 
each  side.  That  will  bring  a  vote  at  3 
o'clock. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  Is  so  ordered  . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand  that 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on 
the  Williams  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.     Yea. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.  . 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment,  No.  447.  and  ask  that 
it  be  read.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  30.  line  4.  after  the  word  "not" 
It  Is  proposed  to  Uuert  "Icm  than  86  per 
centimi  or'". 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  legislation  before  the  Senate 
today  is  a  voluntary  wheat  production 
control  bill.  Farmers  who  are  willing  to 
control  their  production  would  receive 
certain  price  supports.  Farmers  who  did 
not  care  to  participate  would  not  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  the  bill. 

The  supports  for  HJl.  6196  are  based 
in  two  categories.  One  category  is  for 
certificates  for  grain  consumed  domesti- 
cally. The  other  Is  for  certificates  for 
export  grain. 

From  page  29  of  the  bill,  line  22. 1  read 
the  definition  of  price  support  certifi- 
cates for  domestic  consumption: 

(1)  Price  support  for  wheat  accompanied 
by  domestic  certificates  shall  be  at  such  level 
not  less  than  85  per  centum  or  more  than 
90  per  centum  of  the  p«irlty  price  therefor 
as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate,  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  the  factors  specified 
in  section  401(b). 

In  subsection  2  at  the  top  of  page  30, 
the  following  language  appears: 

(2)  Price  support  for  wheat  accompanied 
by  export  certificates  shall  be  at  such  level 
not  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the  p>arlty 
price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate,  taking  Into  consideration  the 
factors  specified  In  section  401(b). 

In  other  words,  the  parity  range  for 
domestic  wheat  is  between  65  and  90 
percent,  but  the  parity  range  for  export 
wheat  is  from  0  to  90  percent. 

For  more  than  25  years.  Congress  has 
adhered  to  the  principle  that  there 
should  be  some  parity  fioor — at  least  for 
wheat.  I  consider  this  proposal  to  re- 
move the  fioor  for  export  wheat  a  very 
serious  matter. 

Records  show  that  domestic  consump- 
tion is  about  500  million  bushels  a  year. 
I  believe  the  exported  wheat  this  year 
will  be  in  excess  of  700  million  bushels. 
Therefore,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
farmers'  production  will  find  its  way 
into  the  export  market. 

I  have  no  idea  of  what  the  Secretary 
will  do  about  this  provision.  It  has  been 
informally  announced  that  Secretary 
Freeman  intends  to  permit  a  25-cent 
export  certificate  payment.  That  seems 
to  be  common  knowledge  in  the  Cham- 
ber. However,  under  the  language  of 
the  bill  there  need  be  no  floor  at  all. 


This  is  the  first  time  in  25  years  that 
no  fioor  has  been  provided  for  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  farmers'  produc- 
tion. 

The  sinendment  is  simple.  It  would 
make  subsection  2.  which  appears  at  the 
top  of  page  30.  read  the  same  as  sub- 
section 1,  which  appears  at  the  bottom 
of  page  29. 

If  the  amendment  were  adopted,  the 
language  would  be  the  same.  In  other 
words,  wheat  for  domestic  consumption 
would  be  at  the  parity  range  of  65  to  90 
percent  of  parity.  Wheat  used  for  ex- 
port would  be  In  the  same  parity  range, 
65  to  90  percent.  That  does  not  mean 
that  the  Secretary  would  have  to  use 
the  same  price  for  domestic  wheat  as 
for  export  shipments,  but  it  does  mean 
that  there  would  be  a  fioor  for  both 
categories. 

The  Secretary  might  set  a  higher  price 
for  domestic  consumption  than  for  ex- 
port shipments.  However,  all  this 
amendment  would  do — and  I  think  it  is 
necessary — would  be  to  put  a  parity  fioor 
under  the  portion  of  the  wheat  sold  for 
export  as  well  as  the  portion  of  the 
wheat  used  domestically. 

In  my  area,  farmers  would  take  a  loss 
under  the  bill.  Having  supported  farm 
bills  and  farm  legislation  for  the  past 
25  years,  I  feel  that  the  amendment 
would  provide  an  important  protection, 
an  important  safeguard,  to  give  the 
farmer  a  parity  fioor.  even  though  it  be 
only  65  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BURDICK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  Is  aware  of  this  fact. 
However,  he  just  suggested  that  if  the 
bill  passes,  the  wheat  farmers  will  take  a 
loss.  I  assume  the  Senator  is  referring 
to  a  loss  from  their  1963  income.  Is  it 
not  true  that  if  we  do  nothing  at  all.  if 
we  fail  to  pass  the  bill,  the  farmers  will 
not  only  take  a  loss,  but  a  loss  some  $450 
million  greater  than  the  loss  they  will  be 
faced  with  if  the  bill  is  passed?  The  bill 
now  before  the  Senate,  even  without  the 
Senator's  amendment,  would  prevent  a 
drop  in  the  income  of  wheat  farmers  of 
approximately  $450  million.  Is  tha-t  not 
correct? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  Senator  Is  ab- 
solutely correct.  If  some  legislation  is 
not  passed  by  Congress,  there  will  be  a 
precipitous  drop.  I  would  expect  the 
price  of  wheat  to  drop  to  $1.25  or  $1.30. 
There  would  be  a  $600  million  loss  to  the 
farmers.  We  must  prevent  that  by  all 
means.  The  point  I  am  making  is  that 
the  bill,  which  I  hope  to  support,  would 
Involve  a  drop  in  prices  to  the  farmer, 
a  drop  in  Income  compared  with  the 
1963  bill.  Does  the  Senator  agree  with 
that  statement? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    Yes. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  If  no  legislation  Is 
enacted,  there  will  be  a  steep  drop.  This 
is  more  a  matter  of  the  protection  of 
principle  than  of  income.  If  my  amend- 
ment were  adopted,  65  percent  of  parity 
at  the  present  time  would  be  around 
$1.63.  which  would  amount  to  about  8 
cents  in  excess  of  what  I  understand  the 
certificate  level  would  be.  It  would  add 
some  income  to  the  farmers.    It  would 
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add  about  $40  million  in  income,  but  it 
would  place  a  security  floor  under  the 
price  of  wheat,  and  would  not  constitute 
a  departure  from  legislation  that  has 
been  on  the  books  for  the  past  many 
years. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  happy  to  be  associated  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Burdick]  on  this  amendment. 
We  submitted  it  on  March  2.  as  a  very 
much  needed  improvement  in  the  bill 
as  reported  from  the  committee. 

The  pending  wheat  bill  differs  from 
the  previous  wheat  legislation  in  at  least 
two  Important  respects:     First,  this  bill 
is  voluntary,  not  mandatory ;  second,  the 
bill  has  provision  for  two  types  of  cer- 
tificates.   One  would  be  for  the  domestic 
production  of  500  million  bushels;  the 
other  would  be  the  so-called  export  cer- 
tificate for  the  share  of  the  crop  that 
moves  into   the   export  markets.     The 
value  of  the  certificate  for  the  domestic 
portion  of  the  wheat  production  would 
be  70  cents;  I  believe  that  is  about  the 
figure  which  has  been  announced.     So 
the  amendment  would  make  it  possible, 
at  a  world  price  of  a  little  more  than 
$1.30  a  bushel,  to  have  $2  wheat  for 
the  portion  of  the  crop  which  Is  cus- 
tomarily utilized  In  the  domestic  market. 
The  value  of  the  certificate  which  Is  to 
be  applied  to  the  so-called  export  wheat 
would  be  approximately  25  cents.     We  do 
not  need  to  be   too  greatly  concerned 
about  that  value,  because  imder  the  In- 
ternational Wheat  Agreement,  which  I 
believe   will   run   for   another   3   years, 
there  is  a  minimum  of  25  cents  which 
we  have  to  pay  in  order  to  participate 
in  the  International  Wheat  Agreement. 
The  point  I  seek  to  make  is  that  in 
previous  legislation  Involving  a  certifi- 
cate as  a  means  of  compensation  or  a 
type  of  payment  to  the  wheat  producer, 
there  has  been  only  one  certificate — a 
sort  of  balanced  certificate,  which  cov- 
ered all  the  production  up  to  a  certain 
bushelage.     I  believe  last  year  it  was  1 
billion   bushels,   under   the   mandatory 
wheat  program. 

Under  our  proposal  there  would  be 
twin  certificates — one  for  the  domestic 
portion  of  the  wheat  production;  the 
other  for  the  export  portion — with  a 
price  difTerential  of  70  cents  for  domes- 
tic use  and  25  cents  for  export. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  has 
spoken  principally  of  the  so-called  price 
support  scale — from  0  to  90  percent  for 
the  so-called  export  wheat,  and  from  65 
to  90  percent  for  the  domestic,  rather 
than  primarily  the  effect  of  the  certifi- 
cates on  Income. 

I  see  no  reason  why  there  should  not 
be  a  floor  under  the  price  support  sched- 
ule for  export  wheat,  as  In  the  case  for 
domestic  wheat.  I  am  not  asking  that 
the  price  be  the  same,  even  though  I 
think  that  argument  could  be  amply 
justified ;  but  I  am  asking  that  the  power 
of  discretion  which  Is  extended  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  limited. 

The  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  exceedingly  able.  He  comes  from  my 
State,  and  he  Is  a  personal  friend  and  a 
longtime  political  associate  of  mine.  I 
have  faith  and  trust  In  him.  and  I  know 


he  will  do  what  is  right.  I  do  not  speak 
in  criticism  of  him  in  any  way.  When 
I  have  criticism  of  him,  I  speak  to  him 
personally.  However,  if  I  have  criticism 
of  a  policy  or  a  prognur,  I  speak  of  It 
here  In  the  Senate  or  from  a  public  plat- 
form. 

But  we  are  not  legislating  for  the  pres- 
ent administration  or  for  any  particular 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Instead,  we 
are  legislating  for  an  agricultural  pro- 
gram; and  I  have  attempted  to  main- 
tain a  policy  of  consistency  In  connec- 
tion with  these  matters. 

As  a  U.S.  Senator.  I  strongly  resisted 
the  efforts  of  the  previous  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Mr.  Benson,  to  establish  a 
fiexlble  price  support  schedule  of  0  to 
90  percent.  I  said.  "No."  Again,  that  Is 
not  a  matter  of  trust ;  It  Is  only  a  matter 
of  denying  complete  discretion  to  any  ad- 
ministrative officer— In  this  instance, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  came  to  Congress  opposed  to  the 
whole  concept  of  fiexlble  price  supports. 
However,  things  have  changed  greatly: 
Production  has  changed;  marketing  has 
changed;  economic  conditions  have 
changed.  And  one  must  make  changes 
In  his  thinking,  in  light  of  those  obvious 
changes.  However,  I  do  not  think  one 
needs  go  from  one  end  of  the  scale  to 
the  other,  when  the  changes  which  have 
occurred  do  not  necessitate  that. 

Therefore,  this  amendment,  No.  447. 
which  is  sponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  and  my- 
self, and  which  I  submitted  on  March  2. 
merely  provides  that  on  page  30.  in  line 
4,  after  the  word  "not",  there  be  inserted 
the  words  "less  than  65  per  centum  or", 
so  that  that  portion  of  the  bill  would 
read  as  follows: 

(2)  Price  support  for  wheat  accompanied 
by  export  certificates  shall  be  at  such  level 
not  less  than  65  per  centum  or  more  than  90 
per  centum  of  the  parity  price— 

And  so  forth.  This  is  standard  legisla- 
tive policy.  I  know  the  argument 
against  the  amendment  will  be.  "but  we 
do  not  Intend  to  have  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  lower  those  supports  to  dis- 
astrously low  levels.  We  must  trust  the 
Secretary.  He  has  given  us  his  word. 
We  have  the  testimony  before  the  House 
committee  and  we  have  the  testimony 
before  the  Senate  committee,  and  we  can 
rely  on  the  Secretary." 

I  agree  that  we  can  rely  on  Secretary 
Freeman.  But  suppose  there  comes  a 
time  when  he  no  longer  holds  that  posi- 
tion— perhaps  because  something  hap- 
pened to  him  or  because  he  moved  to  an- 
other position— or  for  any  one  of  a  dozen 
other  reasons,  with  the  result  that  some- 
one else  took  that  position. 

Furthermore,  this  legislation  is  to  ap- 
ply for  2  years.  If  it  were  to  be  similar 
to  the  cotton  legislation,  this  measure 
should  apply  for  4  years.  However,  it  is 
a  2-year  measure;  and  since  we  are  deal- 
ing with  legislation  which  goes  beyond 
the  immediate  present,  I  believe  we 
should  have  written  into  the  law  a  pro- 
tection which  I  do  not  think  anyone  will 
deny  would  be  helpful. 

I  realize  that  there  is  another  reason 
for  opposing  the  amendment.  The  first 
legitimate  argimient  will  be  that  the 
amendment  is  not  needed.     It  will  be 


said,  "We  know  what  the  export  certifi- 
cate will  be,  and  we  know  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  under  this  admin- 
istration would  never  lower  the  supports 
to  40  percent  or  30  percent  or  20  percent 
or  even  50  percent  of  parity." 

Mr.  President,  I  can  accept  that  on 
face;  but  I  point  out  that  when  we  write 
laws  we  should  not  put  all  our  emphasis 
on  the  concept  of  faith  and  trust.  In- 
stead, we  should  also  have  a  written  law. 
The  other  argument  Is  that  If  the  price 
support  Is  from  65  percent  to  90  percent 
of  parity — as  Is  the  price  support  on  the 
domestic  certificates — ^the  cost  to  the 
Government  will  be  great,  and  It  might 
amount  to  as  much  as  $35  million  or  $40 
million,  largely  depending  on  what  the 
world  price  is.  It  is  very  difficult  to  cal- 
culate these  matters  exactly,  but  we  know 
that  very  likely  the  world  price  will  be 
higher,  because  there  Is  a  heavy  demand 
on  the  wheat  stocks,  and  therefore  the 
cost  of  the  certificate  is  always  less. 

The  estimates  which  have  been  made 
are  based  on  a  world  price  of  around 
$1.30  a  bushel.  It  Is  my  view  that  that  / 
world  price  will  go  up.  There  Is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  It  wlU  go  up,  caus- 
ing a  shortage  of  supply  in  many  areas 
of  the  world. 

The  other  day  I  pointed  out  that  on  a 
world  basis  we  have  only  2  months' 
wheat  In  reserve,  not  2  years  supply. 
That  Is  a  dangerously  low  level. 

We  would  very  much  like  to  see  the 
export  section  of  the  bill  receive  the 
same  treatment  as  the  domestic  section. 
The  cost  may  be  an  additional  $35  mil- 
lion or  $40  million.  I  believe  it  will  be 
less,  but  I  am  willing  to  go  along  with 
that  figure.  That  means  that  the  addi- 
tional Income  would  go  to  the  farmer. 
He  would  spend  It.  He  would  use  It. 
He  would  put  it  to  productive  use. 

Someone  may  tell  us,  "The  pr(Hx>sal 
would  violate  the  budget  estimates." 

I  am  cognizant  of  the  budget  esti- 
mates. I  wish  to  respect  those  budget 
estimates.  But  every  provision  In  the 
bill  is  based  upon  certain  calculations 
that  are  rather  imcertaln — weather,  pro-  , 
jected  production,  acreage,  world  market 
conditions,  and  a  host  of  other  uncer- 
tainties— ^but  they  are  sufficiently  cer- 
tain to  give  us  some  reasonable  esti- 
mate of  what  will  happen. 

We  can  paint  a  pictxire  that  we  can- 
not calculate  or  to  which  we  cannot  look 
ahead  with  s(xne  degree  of  certainty. 
But  again  we  are  proposing  a  program 
for  the  good  of  the  farm  producer.  The 
export  certificate  will  mean  money  in 
the  bank.  It  will  mean  help  to  the  farm- 
er. It  will  ultimately  mean  help  to  the 
Government,  because  if  a  farmer  can 
make  a  profit,  or  at  least  remain  In  busi- 
ness and  by  some  other  activities  make 
a  profit,  he  tplll  pay  taxes.  If  he  does 
not.  he  will  go  out  of  business,  and  he 
will  pay  no  taxes.  So  I  join  with  the 
Senator  from  North  E>akota  in  strongly 
reconunending  the  proposed  legislation. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  senior  Senator  frcnn  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  statements  that  have  been 
made  by  the  acting  majority  leader,  the 
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Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], and  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  BURDICK],  in  which  they  have  pro- 
posed to  establish  a  base  on  export 
certificates  from  65  to  90  percent.  On 
at  least  one  or  two  occasions  during 
the  debate  I  have  said  that  I  was  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  income  that  would  result 
from  the  pending  wheat  bill.  The  pro- 
posal would  add  M5  million,  or  there- 
abouts, to  the  $440  million,  or  $450  mil- 
lion, which  would  be  helpful.  I  believe 
Secretary  Freeman  stated  that  this  year 
the  farmers  stood  to  lose  $600  million 
from  the  reduction  of  wheat  prices.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  amendment  will 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  It 
would  be  helpful  in  assuring  farmers  a 
fair  share  of  our  national  income. 
Farmers  are  entitled  to  it.  That  is  all 
they  are  asking.  We  are  now  offered  an 
opportunity  to  be  helpful.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  accepted  by  the  spon- 
sor of  the  proposed  legislation,  and 
adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  colleague  from  North  Da- 
kota. I  prefer  to  see  no  export  subsidy, 
but  full  parity  for  domestic  consumption 
by  way  of  wheat  certificates.  But  ap- 
plied to  tlie  pending  bill,  as  the  amend- 
ment would  be.  the  proposal  would 
represent  an  Improvement.  It  would  in- 
crease farm  income.  I  believe  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important  things  that  we 
could  do  today. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  North 
DfUcota. 

I  fully  recognize  the  position  of  the 
committee  and  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill;  namely,  that  many  amendments 
have  been  submitted,  and  if  we  start 
opening  the  book,  so  to  speak,  we  do  not 
know  where  the  process  will  stop. 

With  all  due  respect.  I  wish  to  say 
In  respect  to  that  argument — and  I 
think  I  have  looked  into  most  of  the 
amendments — that  the  amendment  be- 
fore the  Senate  would  not  be  trouble- 
some. It  Is  an  amendment  that  I  am 
confident  would  be  accepted  in  the  other 
body,  because  a  year  ago  the  other  body 
proposed  such  a  provision  In  the  law.  I 
believe  It  is  an  amendment  to  which 
no  one  in  the  administration  could 
object.  I  make  that  statement  most 
respectfully,  because  the  position  taken 
has  been  a  traditional  sulminlstratlon 
position. 

I  believe  the  provision  of  0  to  90  was 
Inserted  in  the  bill  Inadvertently.  I  be- 
lieve there  Is  some  basis  of  fact  to  jus- 
tify that  conclusion.  The  difference 
between  the  price  support  levels  about 
which  we  are  talking  Is  5  points  of 
parity.  The  wheat  certificate  at  25  cents 
amounts  to  60  percent  of  parity.  We  are 
talking  about  62^2  percent  of  parity. 
That  Is  what  the  bill  contemplates.  I 
am  merely  asking  my  warm-hearted, 
reasonable,  falrminded.  enlightened,  pro- 


gressive-minded, humanitarian  friends 
in  the  Senate — and.  of  course,  that  in- 
cludes all  Senators — to  accept  that  little 
extra. 

More  importantly.  I  think  the  point 
that  needs  to  be  made  is  that  we  would 
have  a  floor  below  which  we  would  not 
drop.  The  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment requires  us  to  pay  the  25  cents,  so 
we  have  to  pay  Q2\^  percent  under  the 
rWA.  But  I  think  we  ought  to  write 
the  provision  Into  the  law. 

If  It  was  good  enough  for  Elsenhower 
and  Ezra.  It  Is  good  enough  for  Orvllle 
and  Johnson.  I  make  that  statement 
will  all  respect.  One  should  not  speak 
in  such  light  vein  about  distinguished 
public  servants,  but  I  stood  In  the  back 
row  too  many  years  getting  after  Mr. 
Benson  when  he  tried  to  advocate  a  pro- 
vision for  0  to  90.  I  can  remember  my 
good  friends  on  the  Republican  side  of 
the  aisle  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  me.  even  when  they  had  to  break 
with  their  own  administration.  I  feel 
now  that  I  would  look  rather  like  one 
adopting  a  role  of  political  expediency 
if  I  did  not  say  that  what  was  good 
for  the  Republican  goose  Is  now  good 
for  the  Democratic  gander.  We  must 
keep  agricultural  terms  in  this  situation. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  convinced  me.  As  the 
Senator  will  recall.  I  have  been  voting 
against  all  the  other  amendments  offered, 
remaining  with  the  bill  as  proposed. 
But  I  will  vote  for  the  2  Mi  percent  In- 
crcfLSC 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  Is  only  a  tiny  In- 
crc&sc 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Only  a  tiny  In- 
crease. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sorry  that 
the  Chamber  Is  not  filled  with  fine,  en- 
lightened Senators  who  would  Join  with 
my  enlightened  friend  from  South  Caro- 
lina. Since  I  have  his  vote,  I  shall  yield 
the  floor,  for  otherwise  I  may  lose  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
GovKRN  ]  had  a  very  concise  answer  to  the 
"bread  tax"  charge  against  the  wheat 
provisions  of  H.R.  6196  which  was  pub- 
lished in  today's  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
It  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Taxing  Plocx  Uszrs 
The  "bread  tax"  or  "flour  tax"  charge 
leveled  against  the  wheat  certificate  plan  In 
a  letter  on  March  1  la  baaed  on  an  erroneous, 
first  paragraph  assumption  that  "this  tax  of 
course  will  be  passed  on  to  consumers."  The 
certificate  plan  will  actually  recapture  a 
prospective  windfall  to  middlemen. 

Wheat  has  been  bringing  the  farmers 
around  $3  per  bushel  at  the  farm.  Unless 
new  legislation  Is  enacted,  price  support  for 
wheat  will  drop  to  $1.2«  per  bushel  on  July 
1.  Involving  a  loss  of  about  75  cents  per 
bushel  In  farm  Income,  or  $600  million. 

When  the  "No"  vote  trlximphed  In  the 
wheat  referendum  last  May.  creating  the 
prospect  of  the  big  drop  In  wheat  value,  both 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  Interviewed  bakery  officials  and  re- 
ported that  there  would  be  no  reduction  In 


the  price  of  bread.  The  bakers  pointed  out 
that  the  cost  of  wheat  In  a  21 -cent  pound 
loaf  of  bread  Is  only  2>4  cents  and  said  that 
the  decline  In  cost  of  such  a  minor  factor  in 
total  bread  price  would  not  bring  consumer 
savings. 

The  wheat  certificate  plan  now  before  the 
U.S.  Senate,  at  which  Sunday's  letter  to  the 
editor  was  aimed,  provides  that  when  wheat 
price  support  drops  to  $1.26  to  $1.30  per 
bushel,  farmers  shall  also  get  a  certificate 
worth  70  cenU  per  bushel  which  millers  must 
have  when  they  process  wheat  Into  food. 
This  will  maintain  the  present  t2  per  bushel 
retxim  to  farmers  on  wheat  used  In  food 
products.  It  win  maintain  the  present 
wheat-bread  price  relationship  and  not  im- 
pose an  additional  cost. 

The  following  chart  (not  printed  In  the 
RxcoRO)  prepared  for  me  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  Legislative  Reference  Service  shows 
how  wheat  prices  have  fallen  since  1947-49 
from  an  Index  value  of  100  to  about  91.  In 
the  same  period  bakery  product  prices  have 
climbed  from  100  to  an  Index  of  144.  There 
has  been  a  tremendous  widening  of  the  farm- 
consumer  price  spread  on  wheat  foods.  The 
certificate  plan  only  forestalls  another  great 
Jump  In  that  spread. 

I  have  a  bona  fide  concern  about  the  plight 
of  less  fortunate  citizens,  including  the 
farmers  who  have  net  Incomes  of  only  66 
percent  of  the  national  average  per  capita 
Income.  If  It  Is  possible  to  prevent  a  $360 
million  further  decline  In  farm  Income  from 
wheat  used  In  bakery  products  without  In- 
jury to  consumers— as  the  certificate  pro- 
posal will  do  In  relation  to  domestic  food 
wheat — we  should  adopt  the  preventative. 

OCOKCE     McOOVXKN, 

Senator  From  South  Dakota. 
Washington. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  that,  when  the  time  comes,  the 
Senate  will  see  flt  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
for  his  kind  words.  I  esF>ecially  appre- 
ciate them  because  two  of  my  warmest — 
long-time  friends  have  put  me  in  a  very 
difiBcult  position  today.  I  know  they  did 
not  intend  to  do  so.  What  they  have 
done  today  Is  the  same  thing  that  they 
have  always  done.  That  Is  to  fight  for 
a  stronger  farm  program.  The  distin- 
guished assistant  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Huii- 
PHREYl.  knows  that  for  as  long  as  I  have 
been  In  public  life,  he  has  been  a  great 
Inspiration  to  me.  not  only  on  the  sub- 
ject of  agriculture,  but  on  a  good  many 
programs  that  I  think  are  designed  to 
create  a  better  America.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
I  Mr.  BuRDicKl.  He  Is  always  out  In 
front,  particularly  on  legislation  that 
would  affect  the  great  wheat-producing 
area  which.  In  part,  he  represents. 

But  those  Senators  also  know  that  the 
committee  held  long  and  careful  deliber- 
ations to  reach  a  judgment  on  the  kind 
of  bill  we  thought  It  was  possible  to  pass 
in  time  to  be  effective  for  the  1964  crop. 
There  Is  not  very  much  time  left.  This 
bill  should  have  been  enacted  a  week 
ago  to  give  farmers  sufBclent  time  to 
make  their  plans.  The  planting  season 
Is  on  us  now.  It  Is  not  something  off  in 
the  future.  The  spring  planting  season 
Is  with  us  right  now;  every  day  of  delay 
on  this  bill  decreases  the  chances  of  Its 
being  effective  for  the  1964  crop. 

So.  along  with  most  of  the  members 
of  our  committee,  I  reached  a  Judgment 
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some  time  ago  that  we  could  not  accept 
any  significant  amendment  to  the  bill 
that  might  increase  the  dangers  of  con- 
troversy, particularly  in  the  other  body. 

The  legislation  which  I  introduced  last 
July,  providing  for  a  voluntary  certificate 
plan  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  co- 
sponsored,  and  which  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuRDicK]  also  cosponsored,  provided  for 
a  single  certificate,  set  at  about  70  cents, 
which  would  have  given  the  producers 
about  $2  per  bushel  for  both  domestic 
and  export  wheat.  That  was  a  stronger 
bill  than  even  the  bill  as  it  Is  proposed 
to  be  amended  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

They  are  attempting  to  restore  the  bill 
a  little  closer  to  the  level  which  we  pro- 
posed last  July. 

The  bin  as  originally  introduced  would 
have  prevented  all  of  the  predicted  $600 
million  drop  in  farm  income.  That  leg- 
islation was  considered  by  the  adminis- 
tration, by  the  Budget  Bureau,  by  the 
White  House,  and  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Hearings  were  held  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Wheat  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  On  the  basis 
of  those  deliberations,  a  Judgment  was 
reached  that  the  exE>ort  certificate  could 
not  be  higher  than  25  cents  a  bushel  and 
still  stay  within  the  budget  guidelines 
laid  down  by  the  President  and  the 
administration. 

The  House  committee  also  added  an- 
other provision,  which  limited  the 
amount  of  export  certificates  to  500  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat. 

When  we  took  up  the  proposal  in  the 
Senate  committee,  a  serious  effort  was 
made  in  the  committee  to  restore  the 
single  certificate  formula.  It  was  estab- 
lished there  beyond  any  doubt  that  we 
could  not  accomplish  that  result  within 
the  committee. 

After  that  effort  was  made,  we  suc- 
cessfully struck  out  the  500  million 
bushel  limitation  on  certificates  for  ex- 
port wheat.  So  there  Is  no  limitation 
on  the  number  of  certificates  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  may  Issue  for  ex- 
port wheat  short  of  the  actual  amoimt 
exported. 

If  we  assume  that  exports  are  going 
to  be  about  700  million  bushels  this  year, 
as  the  Department  predicts.  It  means.  In 
effect,  that  we  have  added  to  the  Secre- 
tary's authority  to  Issue  certificates  for 
200  million  bushels  of  export  wheat  be- 
yond what  was  provided  In  the  House 
bill,  the  so-called  Purcell  bill.  That  In 
Itself  adds  another  $50  million  Increase 
in  Income  for  the  wheat  farmers  of  the 
Nation. 

As  a  result  of  the  committee's  action 
we  now  have  before  us  a  bill  that  would 
prevent  a  drop  of  approximately  $450 
million.  This  Is  what  It  would  save  the 
wheat  farmers  of  the  United  States. 

If  we  added  the  amendment  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  It  would 
probably  add  another  $50  million,  both 
to  the  cost  of  the  program  and  to  the 
income  of  the  wheat  farmer. 

I  would  like  to  see  that  happen.  It 
would  still  be  below  the  level  of  what  I 


proposed  In  the  original  bill  and  urged 
in  the  committee.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  if  we  begin  to  accept  amendments 
of  this  type  to  the  committee  bill,  no 
matter  how  desirable  they  may  seem  to 
be,  if  we  accept  the  amendment  on 
wheat,  the  golden  eagle  amendment,  the 
tobacco  amendment,  and  all  the  other 
proposals  offered  here,  we  shall  end  up 
with  no  wheat  legislation  In  1964. 

It  Is  not  at  all  clear  In  my  mind  that 
we  have  time  even  yet  to  pass  this  bill 
In  time  to  protect  farm  Income  from  this 
year's  crop. 

Much  as  I  would  like  to  accept  the  pro- 
posal, I,  speaking  only  as  one  Member  of 
the  Senate,  shall  vote  against  any 
amendment  that  I  see  as  a  possible  de- 
laying amendment.  I  know  that  the 
Senators  did  not  offer  the  amendment 
with  any  idea  of  delaying  the  bill,  but 
I  am  afraid  that  if  this  amendment  Is 
successful  and  the  bill  goes  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  or  amendments  of 
this  kind,  no  matter  how  desirable  they 
may  seem  to  be,  we  shall  find  a  de- 
crease In  the  chance  of  passing  the  bill 
In  time  to  affect  the  1964  crop. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  bUl  as  it  has 
been  reported  by  the  committee  would 
result  In  a  considerable  saving  to  the 
Federal  Government  over  the  cost  of 
the  program  in  1963 ;  would  It  not? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  correct.  It 
would  save  several  hundred  million  dol- 
lars over  the  1963  program — probably 
$300  million. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Is  that  the  precise 
figure? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  18  pretty  close  to 
$300  million,  as  against  the  cost  of  the 
program  now  in  effect. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  When  we  compute 
the  additional  cost  which  may  result 
from  this  amendment,  we  get  a  figure  of 
about  $40  million.  In  other  words,  if 
the  amendment  were  adopted,  the  pro- 
gram would  still  cost  $260  million  less 
than  last  year's  program. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  Is  very  fine.  I  can  well  under- 
stand his  position.  If  there  ever  was  a 
time  when  I  did  not  want  to  be  In  oppo- 
sition to  one  of  my  colleagues,  it  is  now. 
I  am  not  In  opposition,  really.  I  imder- 
stand  his  predicament  as  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill.  In  making  this  state- 
ment. I  hope  I  shall  be  considered  as 
acting  as  an  individual  Senator,  and  not 
as  majority  leader,  and  in  this  sense 
trying  to  muster  votes  to  save  the  blD 
as  reported  by  the  committee  In  this 
particular  form. 

The  Senator  imderstands  this  very 
well.  The  bill  which  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  presented  to  us  is  a 
good  bill.  It  is  an  improvement  over  the 
existing  situation.  As  we  said  some  time 
ago.  It  is  not  as  good  as  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  or  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  or  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  have  liked  it  to  be.  but  it  is  a  sound, 
constructive  bill. 


My  main  Interest  is  to  remove  from  the 
bill  the  Idea  of  zero  to  90  percent  of 
parity.  I  do  not  like  that  kind  of  legis- 
lation. I  recognize  that  one  could  ap- 
proach the  problem  by  adjusting  the 
parity  rates  so  as  to  result  in  a  floor  at 
least  better  than  zero  to  90  percent.  The 
reason  for  the  suggestion  of  65  to  90  per- 
cent is  that  it  is  on  the  domestic  certifi- 
cate, and  it  provides  a  little  better  Income 
protection. 

I  know  the  argxmient  about  budget 
estimates.  I  want  to  respect  as  much  as 
I  can  the  budget  estimates.  But  those 
budget  estimates  are  being  violated  every 
day,  not  necessarily  by  Increases  to  any 
extent,  but  by  decreases  in  expenditures 
and  appropriations,  which  are  desirable. 

I  have  no  evidence  that  the  other 
House  will  reject  the  bill  because  of  this 
type  of  amendment.  Amendments  could 
be  added  to  the  bill  which  would  cripple 
it.  Because  of  that  fact,  some  of  us  who 
have  strong  feelings  about  the  matter 
have  withheld  such  amendments,  or  have 
offered  them  only  for  discussion,  and  then 
withdrawn  them.  I  have  done  so  in  a 
couple  of  Instances,  even  though  I 
thought  they  would  not  have  caused  any 
real  embarrassment  in  the  other  House. 
I  shall  say  nothing  more. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  first  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McOov- 
ERN]  and  then  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  give  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  my  assurance  that  if  the 
committee  bill  passes  with  the  language 
as  the  bill  now  stands.  I  will  join  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  and  other 
Senators  in  doing  everything  I  can  to 
persuade  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  use  the  flexibility  and  authority  that 
he  would  possess  under  the  bill  to  set 
the  export  certificate  as  high  as  is  feasible 
and  as  high  as  we  reasonably  can.  It  is 
a  90-percent  ceiling,  and  we  should  not 
forget  that  fact.  The  25-cent  export 
certificate  is  not  made  compulsory.  The 
Secretary  can  make  it  more. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Theoretically,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the  power 
to  set  certificates  at  a  much  higher  level 
than  25  cents.  I  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  join  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota and  whatever  support  we  can 
muster  to  accomplish  the  establishment 
of  a  higher  export  certificate  value  by 
administrative  action. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  made  note  of  the  authority  in  the 
bin  and  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  This  debate  should  not 
be  interpreted  as  denying  the  Secretary 
the  authority  to  set  those  export  certifi- 
cates at  whatever  price  he  deems  wise, 
prudent,  and  reasonable,  taking  into  con- 
sideration our  obligations  under  the  In- 
ternational Wheat  Agreement.  That 
does  provide,  in  a  sense,  a  fioor  for  at 
least  the  next  2  years. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  .  After 
that,  if  there  is  no  further  debate,  I  be- 
lieve we  are  ready  to  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  will  withhold  for  a  mo- 
ment. I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isi&nft. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
glad  to  withhold. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President.  I  did 

not  hear  all  of  the  debate 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  did  very  well. 

Mr.  ELLENDEIR.  I  am  certain  he  did. 
The  reason  for  more  flexibility  was  to 
permit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
fix  the  support  price  so  as  to  conform 
with  the  President's  budget. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  understand  that. 

Mr.     ELLENDER.    I    have    complete 

faith  in  the  distinguished  Senator  from 

Mirmesota — I    mean    the    Secretary    of 

Agriculture. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  How  about  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota;  does  the  Sen- 
ator have  any  faith  in  him? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course  I  do.  I 
am  certain  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture will  use  his  discretion  wisely,  and 
I  am  certain  that  since  It  is  his  belief 
that  the  income  of  the  wheat  growers 
should  be  raised  to  some  extent,  he  will 
give  them  all  that  the  traffic  will  bear. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senaj^ 
tor  from  Louisiana.  The  Senator  hsfe 
been  such  a  good  teacher  to  me  on  these 
price  support  ratios  that  it  is  difficult  for 
me  to  go  down  to  zero  when  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  always  used  to  make  it 
not  less  than  75  percent.  I  have  "cap- 
sized" down  to  65  t>ercent.  but  I  carmot 
see  myself  going  far  down  the  scale. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  HuMPHRKY]  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  BurdickI.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered:  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McNAl»£ARA  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
EdmowdsonI.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSCNl.  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gorki,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  LattscheI.  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthy],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monronxy]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  Is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  M'nne- 
sota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Laus^hx].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  MoNRONEY]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  would  vote 


"yea."  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEIL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton]  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  GoLDWATER]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  resxilt  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  60,  as  follows : 

(Leg.  No.  66] 
YEAS — 30 


Aiken 

Oruenlng 

Metcalf 

Allott 

Hruska 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Humphrey 

Moos 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Mundt 

Carlson 

Johnston 

Nelson 

Church 

Kuchel 

Pearson 

Cooper 

Long.  Mo 

Proxmlre 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Oomlnlck 

Mansfield 

Yarborough 

Oouglae 

McOee 

NAYS— 60 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Anderson 

Hart 

Pastore 

Bayb 

Hartke 

Pell 

Beall 

Hlckenlooi>er 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Hill 

Rlblcoff 

Bible 

Holland 

Robertson 

Boggs 

Inouye 

Russell 

Brewster 

Javlts 

Saltonstall 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Scott 

Byrd.  W  Va. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Simpson 

Cannon 

Keating 

Smathers 

Case 

Kennedy 

Smith 

Clark 

Long,  La. 

Sparkman 

Dlrlesen 

McClellan 

Stennls 

E)odd 

McOovern 

Talmadge 

Rastland 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

Mechem 

Tower 

Engle 

Miller 

Walters 

Ervln 

Morton 

WUUamn,  N.J. 

Fong 

Muskle 

Williams.  Del. 

Pulbrlght 

Neuberger 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOnNO — 10 

Cotton 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Edmondson 

Laxische 

Randolph 

Ooldwater 

McCarthy 

Oore 

McNamara 

So  the  Burdick-Humphrey  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Aiken. 
Allott.     Carlson.     Curtis.     Dominick. 

HiCKENLOOPER.  HOLLAND.  JORDAN  Of  IdahO. 
KUCHEL.  MECHSK.  MILLER.  MUNDT.  PEAR- 
SON. Simpson,  Tower,  ESmondson,  Mc- 
Gee.  Smathers,  Cannon.  Bible,  and 
GoLDWATER.  I  Call  up  amendment  No  434 
to  H.R.  6196.  an  act  to  encourage  in- 
creased consumption  of  cotton,  to  main- 
tain the  income  of  cotton  producers,  to 
provide  a  special  research  program  de- 
signed to  lower  costs  of  production,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  that  It  be 
stated.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LEGISL^TTVE  Clerk.     On  page  32, 
sifter  line   13  It  is  proposed  to  add  the 
following  new  title: 
TTTLX.    vn — iMPoar   quotas   on   cntxAiN   uvi- 

STOCK  AND  LrVEHTOCR  P«OOTJCT8 

Sbc.  301.  (a)  The  total  quantities  of  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen  beef.  veal,  mutton,  and 
lamb  which  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  during 
any  period  of  twelve  months  shall  not  exceed 
the  average  annual  quantities  of  such  prod- 
ucts Imported  Into  the  United  States  during 
the  flve-year  period  ending  on  December  31. 
1903:  Provided.  That  for  the  year  beginning 
January  1.  1966.  and  for  any  year  thereafter, 
the  President  by  proclamation  may  provide 
for  an  Increase  In  such  quota  by  a  ijercentage 
not  greater  than  the  percentage  Increase  In 
estimated  population  of  the  United  States 
over  the  estimated  population  for  1964 

(b)  The  annual  quota  for  the  unexpired 
portion  of  the  calendar  year  In  which  this 
title   becomes  effective  shall   be   a  quantity 


equal  to  such  average  annxial  quantity  re- 
duced by  an  amount  equal  to  one-twelfth 
thereof  for  each  calendar  month  or  part 
thereof  that  has  expired  In  such  year  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  title. 

Sec.  302.  Whenever  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  Imposition  of  Import  quotas 
on  cattle  or  sheep,  or  on  any  products  thereof 
other  than  those  referred  to  In  section  301.  Is 
necessary  In  order  to  maintain  reasonable 
prices  on  cattle  or  sheep,  or  on  beef.  veal, 
mutton  or  lamb  products,  he  la  authorized 
to  Issue  a  proclamation  prescribing  the  total 
quantities  of  such  cattle,  sheep,  or  products 
which  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse  for  consumption  during  the  peri- 
od or  periods  specified  In  such  proclamation, 
and  the  total  quantities  so  entered  or  with- 
drawn during  such  period  or  periods  ahall 
not  exceed  the  quantities  so  prescribed. 

Sec.  303.  The  President  U  authorized  to 
allocate  any  quota  lmp)Osed  by  or  pursuant 
to  this  Act  among  exporting  countries  on 
the  basis  of  the  amounts  supplied  by  such 
countries  during  a  previous  representative 
period  or  periods,  or  upon  such  other  basis 
as  he  may  deem  to  be  fair  and  reasonable. 

Sec.  304.  This  tlUe  shall  take  effect  as 
soon  as  practicable  on  a  date  to  be  specified 
by  the  President  In  a  notice  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  following  such  negotiations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  effect  a  modlflcatlon 
or  termination  of  any  International  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States  with  which  the 
amendment  might  conflict,  but  In  any  event 
not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Hruska 
amendment  be  temporarily  set  aside; 
that  I  may  offer  an  amendment;  and 
that  after  my  amendment  has  been  dis- 
posed of.  the  consideration  of  the  Hruska 
amendment  may  be  resumed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  452.  which  is  offered  on 
behalf  of  myself,  my  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower].  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with,  but  that 
the  amendment  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  title  as 
follows : 

"TnXE  in — BSTABLISHMENT  OF  A  COMMISSION 
ON  REVISION  or  rCDEKAL  AOEICtTLTtntAL  LAWS 
AND   PBOCaAMS 

"Declaration  of  policy  and  purpose 
"S«c.  301.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  to  promote  the  effec- 
tive utilization  of  the  agricultural  produc- 
tion of  the  United  States  so  that  (1)  the 
markets  for  United  States  agricultural  com- 
modities. Insofar  as  possible,  will  be  com- 
petitive in  the  markeu  for  such  commodi- 
ties In  the  world,  (2)  the  present  and  future 
requirements  for  such  agricultural  commod- 
ities In  the  United  States  and  the  world 
can  be  fully  met.  (3)  the  Interests  of  tax- 
payers and  consumers  may  be  fairly  safe- 
guarded, and  (4)  the  producers  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  In  the  United  States  will 
receive  a  return  on  their  Investment  and 
labor  commensurate  with  their  contribution 
to  the  national  welfare.  It  Is  further  de- 
clared to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to 
promote  programs  recognizing  the  necessity 
for  consumers  In  this  country  to  be  assured 
an  adequate  supply  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities of  the  best  possible  quality  and  at  the 
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lowest  possible  prices.  It  is.  therefore,  the 
purpose  of  this  title  to  provide  for  a  study 
and  Investigation  of  the  Federal  laws  and 
programs  pertaining  to  agriculture  with  a 
view  to  revising  and  modernizing  such  laws- 
and  programs  In  cwder  to  achieve  the  policies 
stated  above. 

"Sec.  302.  In  order  to  achieve  the  purpose 
set  forth  In  section  301  of  this  title  there  Is 
hereby  established  a  bipartisan  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Revision 
of  Pederal  Agricultural  Laws  and  Programs 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Commission') . 

"Membership  of  the  Commission 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  Number  and  Appointment. — 
The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  twelve 
members  as  follows: 

"(1)  Pour  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  two  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  two  from 
private  life. 

"(2)  Four  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  two  from  the  Senate  and  two 
from  private  life. 

"(3)  Four  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  two  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  two  from  pri- 
vate life. 

"(b)  Political  AmLiATioN. — Of  each  class 
of  two  members  mentioned  In  subsection 
(a),  not  more  than  one  member  shall  be 
from  each  of  the  two  majcw  political  parties. 

"(c)  Vacakciis. — Vacancies  In  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  Its  powers  but  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

"Organization  of  the  Commission 
"Sec.   304.  The   Commission   shall   elect   a 
Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among 
Its  members. 

"Quorum 

"Sec.  305.  Seven  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

"Compensation  of  members  of  the 
Commission 

"Sec.  306.  (a)  Members  or  Congress. — 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  serve  without  compen- 
sation In  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  Members  of  Congress,  but  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
them  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
In  the  Commission. 

"(b)  Members  From  thi  Executivx 
Branch. — Any  member  of  the  Commission 
who  Is  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment shall  each  receive  the  compensation 
which  he  would  receive  If  he  were  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission,  plus  such  additional 
compensation,  If  any,  as  Is  necessary  to  make 
his  aggregate  salary  not  exceeding  $22,500; 
and  he  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  him  In  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  In  the  Commission. 

"(c)  Members  From  Private  Lot. — The 
members  from  private  life  shall  each  receive 
not  exceeding  $75  per  diem  when  engaged  In 
the  performance  of  duties  vested  In  the 
Commission,  plus  reimbursement  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necesary  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

"Staff  of  the  Commission 

"Sbc.  307.  The  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  comp>ensatlon 
of  such  personnel  as  It  deems  advisable  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  civil 
MTTlce  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  at 
1949. 

"Expenses  of  the  Com.mission 

"Sec.  308.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  so  much  as 
may  be  neoeaaary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  UUe. 


"Expiration  of  the  Commission 

"Sec.  300.  Sixty  days  after  the  submission 
to  Congress  of  the  report  provided  for  In  sec- 
tion 310(b).  the  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist. 

"Duties  of  the  Com^mission 

"Sec.  310.  (a)  Investigation. — The  Com- 
mission shall  make  a  comprehensive  study 
and  Investigation  of  all  Pederal  laws  emd 
programs  pertaining  to  agriculture  with  a 
view  to  revising  and  modernizing  such  laws 
and  programs  to  achieve  the  alms  set  forth 
In  section  301  of  this  title.  In  carrying  out 
such  study  and  Investigation  the  Commis- 
sion shall  consider  such  matters  relating  to 
agriculture  as  It  deems  neceaeary  or  appro- 
priate, but  shall  specifically  cx>nslder,  with 
regard  to  the  varloiis  agricultural  commodi- 
ties produced  In  the  various  regions  of  the 
United  States.  (1)  effectiveness  of  price  sup- 
port and  production  controls.  Including  acre- 
age allotments  and  production  and  market- 
ing quotas,  which  may  be  In  effect  for  such 
oommodltlee.  (2)  the  future  requirements 
of  the  United  States  and  the  world  for  such 
commodities,  (3)  suitable  uses  for  land  which 
may  not  be  needed  at  the  present  time  for 
the  production  of  such  commodities,  but 
which  may  be  needed  for  such  purpose  In 
the  future,  (4)  methods  for  effectively  co- 
ordinating domestic  agricultural  policies 
with  the  expcK^  opportunities  few  such  oom- 
modltlee, (5)  the  effective  utilization  of  such 
oommodltles  In  suppcH-t  of  our  foreign  poli- 
cies, (6)  the  problems  of  rural  economic  op- 
portunity In  the  United  States,  and  (7)  the 
national  requirements  for  stockpiling  of 
strategic  agricultural  commodities.  Tbe 
Commission  shall  also  give  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  formulation  of  programs  to  fa- 
cilitate the  eoonotnlc  adjustment  of  agricul- 
tural producers  who  decide  to  transfer  to 
other  occupations.  Such  i>rograms  may  in- 
clude, but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  retraining 
programs,  relocation  allowances,  assistance 
in  obtaining  alternative  employment  oppor- 
tunities, early  retirement,  and  provision  for 
minimum  compensation  for  land,  dwellings, 
and  equipment  which  such  producers  no 
longer  want  or  need. 

"(b)  RipORT. — The  Commission  shall  make 
a  report  of  Its  findings  and  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  on  or  before  February  1,  1965, 
and  may  submit  interim  reports  prior 
thereto. 

"Powers  of  the  Commission 
"Sec.  311.  (a)(1)  Hearings. — The  Commis- 
sion or.  on  the  authorization  of  the  Com- 
mission, any  subcommittee  thereof,  may.  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  functions  and 
duties,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act 
at  such  times  and  places,  administer  such 
oaths,  and  require,  by  subpoena  or  other- 
wise, the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses,  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandxims, 
papers,  and  documents  as  the  Commission 
or  such  subcommittee  may  deem  advlsaMe. 
Subpoenas  may  be  issued  under  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  or 
any  duly  designated  member,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  the 
Chairman,  the  Vice  Chairman,  or  such  mem- 
ber. 

"(2)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refiisal  to 
obey  a  subpena  issued  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  sulwection.  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  the  United  States  court  of 
any  fKisseseion,  or  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  ^^ich  the  Inquiry 
Is  being  carried  on  or  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  which  the  person  guUty  of  contumacy  or 
refusal  to  obey  is  found  or  resides  or  trans- 
acts business,  upon  application  by  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  to  such  person  an 
order  requiring  such  perscm  to  appear  before 
the  Commission  or  a  subcommittee  thereof, 
there  to  ptroduce  evidence  if  so  ordered,  or 


there  to  give  testimony  touching  the  matter 
under  inquiry;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  the 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"(b)  Official  Data. — Each  department, 
agency,  and  instrumentality  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  including  inde- 
pendent agencies,  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  furnish  to  the  Commission,  upon  request 
made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman, 
such  information  as  the  Commission  deans 
necessary  to  CEury  out  its  functions  under 
this  title." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  provides  for  the  ai^xjlnt- 
ment  of  a  Hoover-type  commission  to 
give  consideration  to  basic  questions 
aflTecting  this  country's  a^rrlcultural 
policy.  The  amendment  was  discussed 
last  night  by  me  and  by  my  colleague 
from  New  York  [Mr.  KKATHfc]  In  con- 
nection with  an  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  which  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  withdrew. 

I  should  like  to  address  a  question  di- 
rectly to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  [Mr. 
Ellender],  who  Is  always  most  generous 
about  affording  hearings  to  Senators  who 
have  a  serious  interest  in  bills.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  quite  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators are  Interested,  would  he  feel  dis- 
posed to  grant  a  hearing  at  a  propitious 
time  on  legislation  which  has  been  in- 
troduced, to  establish  such  a  commis- 
sion? I  am  hc^)eful  that  it  may  be  quite 
socm.  The  cmnmittee  might  then  give 
the  proposal  the  considered  Judgment 
which  I  laelleve  It  deserves. 

I  should  like  to  take  a  minute,  pending 
the  arrival  of  the  Senators  who  have 
cosponsored  the  amendment  with  me,  to 
explain  the  amendment. 

The  Commission  sought  to  be  ap- 
pointed imder  this  amendment  is  a 
Hoover-type  commission  consisting  of  12 
mMnbers.  It  is  proposed  that  there  be 
members  from  the  executive  branch, 
Members  fixxn  the  House  of  Rem-esenta- 
tives  and  the  Senate,  and  members  from 
public  life,  who,  we  assume,  would  in- 
clude those  deeply  concerned  with  ques- 
tions of  agriculture.  I  emphasize  the 
term  "Hoover-type  commission,"  loecause 
the  idea  would  be  quite  outside  the 
normal  operation  of  the  great  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  which, 
of  course,  considers  these  matters  con- 
stantly; the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  has  this  subject  under  constant 
consideration;  and  other  agencies  of  the 
Government,  such  as  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  which  deal  with  eco- 
nomic policy.  Further,  it  is  proposed  to 
take  the  matter  out  of  the  normal  chan- 
nel in  which  it  would  generally  be  con- 
fined, where  we  believe  in  great  sincerity 
there  is  a  tendency,  because  the  situa- 
tion is  so  complex  and  so  difficult,  to  con- 
tinue programs  in  accord  with  agricul- 
tural philosophy  of  the  Nation  now  In- 
corporated In  existing  agricultural  legis- 
lation. 

It  is  proposed  to  take  the  subject  out 
of  that  jurisdiction  and  entrust  it  to  a 
representative  group  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  whether  new  answers  can  be  pro- 
vided. 

The  amendment  which  is  before  the 
Senate  proposes  that  we  consider  present 
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and  future  requirements  for  agricultural 
commodities  in  the  United  States  and  in 
the  world,  determine  whether  and  how 
best  they  can  be  fully  met.  The  amend- 
ment also  endeavors  to  deal  with  the 
whole  problem  of  the  shift  of  the  farmer 
from  the  farm  to  the  city.  As  we  all 
know,  this  represents  a  great  develop- 
ment over  what  is  occurring  in  a  world 
with  a  diminished  farm  population. 
There  is  a  necessity  for  economic  ad- 
justment for  the  farmer  who  may  desire 
to  shift  to  another  sector  of  the  economy. 

The  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  KbatincI  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Boccsl  are  now  in  the 
Chamber.  They  have  introduced  bills  to 
the  same  effect.  So  has  Senator  Hum- 
PHRiY.  who  dealt  with  the  subject  last 
night. 

I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
whether,  in  pursuance  of  his  usual  gen- 
erous practice,  he  feels  that  he  could  pro- 
vide for  a  hearing  on  these  measures — 
my  own.  introduced  with  my  colleague 
(Mr.  Keating]  and  Senators  Tower 
and  Beall.  and  measures  Introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boccsl 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HtTiiPHREY) — at  some  appropriate  time 
which  would  fit  in  with  the  other  work 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  can  give  that  as- 
surance, provided  the  hearings  on  the 
measures  referred  can  fit  in  with  the 
other  work  of  the  committee;  and  I 
understand  that  is  the  course  contem- 
plated. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.     Exactly  so. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  those  circum- 
stances. I  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
hearings  held  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  will  withdraw 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    I  expect  to  do  so. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  RlBl- 
corF  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  yield  to  his  colleague? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  conversations  with 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  he  sug- 
gested—and I  think  it  will  be  in  the  gen- 
eral Interest — that  scnne  of  us  confer  on 
his  proposal  and  on  our  proposal,  and 
endeavor  to  reach  a  common  ground  of 
agreement  as  to  the  desirable  thing  to 
do.  so  that  when  we  come  before  the 
Senator's  committee,  all  of  us  will  be  of 
approximately  one  mind. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  would  be  very 
helpful.  If  the  proponents  of  these 
amendments  and  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  reach  such  an  agreement  as  to  what 
should  be  done,  that  will  be  very  helpful 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  his  remarks.  I  shall 
certainly  seek  to  do  what  he  has  sug- 
gested I  hope  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Boccsl  will  join  us  in  the  ef- 
fort to  arrive  at  a  common  bill. 


At  this  time  I  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  for  his  courtesy. 

I  now  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  Is  withdrawn. 

AMKNOMENT  NO.  434 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  my 
pending  amendment  (No.  434)  would 
impose  quotas  on  Imports  of  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen  beef.  veal,  mutton,  and 
lamb  at  a  level  equal  to  the  average  im- 
ports of  these  products  during  the  5- 
year  period  1958  through  1962.  The 
quota  would  be  a  global  quota:  that  is. 
it  would  not  be  divided  among  the  coun- 
tries supplying  us;  but  the  amendment 
does  contain  the  authority  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  allocate  the  quota  among  those 
countries — Australia,  New  Zealand,  Ire- 
land, Mexico.  Argentina,  and  so  on — In 
his  discretion. 

My  proposal  would  also  incorporate  a 
growth  factor  for  these  foreign  supply- 
ing countries.  In  the  form  of  authority 
for  the  President  to  permit  imports  to 
Increase  at  a  rate  equal  to  our  increase 
in  population,  which  means  1.5  jjercent 
per  year  or  thereabouts.  The  amend- 
ment also  authorizes  the  President  to 
impose  quotas  on  imports  of  these  meats 
in  other  forms,  or  on  the  live  animals, 
in  case  such  quotas  are  necessary,  in  his 
best  Judgment  in  order  to  maintain  a 
reasonable  price  structure  on  meat  or 
on  livestock. 

For  example,  if  supplies  of  meat  ex- 
cluded by  the  quotas  were  to  be  canned 
abroad  and  if  an  attempt  were  made  to 
bring  it  in  as  canned  beef  in  order  to 
evade  the  limitations  of  the  quota  on 
fresh  and  frozen  beef,  the  amendment 
gives  the  President  authority  to  prevent 
such  a  trend  by  the  use  of  any  such  loop- 
hole. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  pro- 
vide for  imports  in  1964  of  about  540 
million  pounds — product  weight — of 
fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  beef  and  veal, 
in  addition  to  quantities  of  mutton  and 
lamb.  This  540  million  pounds  would 
stand  as  against  some  920  million 
pounds — product  weight — of  fresh, 
chilled,  and  frozen  beef  and  veal,  plus 
imcertain  quantities  of  mutton  and  lamb, 
which  would  come  in  under  the  general 
pattern  set  by  the  Australia-New  Zealand 
agreements  if  it  were  applied  to  all  other 
countries  shipping  meat  to  us. 

In  other  words,  under  this  amendment 
the  comparison  would  be  between  540 
million  pounds,  product  weight,  and  920 
million  pounds,  under  the  formula  estab- 
lished in  the  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
agreements,  if  the  same  formula  were 
applied  to  all  other  countries  which  ex- 
port beef  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  unhappy  to 
report  that  the  Australia-New  Zealand 
pattern  has  already  been  broken  by  the 
agreement  with  Ireland.  In  the  Irish 
agreement  we  have  already  agreed  to  an 
upward  modification  of  that  agree- 
ment— in  the  form  of  a  quota  for  Irish 
beef  and  veal  about  4  percent  above  the 
record  high  level  of  1963.  Imports  from 
Ireland  were  71  million  ix)unds  in  1962. 


and  73  million  pounds  in  1963.  but  are  to 
be  76  million  pounds  in  1964  and  greater 
quantities  in  subsequent  years. 

This  is  a  rather  odd  development,  be- 
cause in  the  announcements  made  Joint- 
ly by  the  State  Department  sind  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  when  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  agree- 
ments were  disclosed,  one  of  the  chief 
points  made  in  those  releases  was  that 
this  is  a  rollback  of  approximately  6.4 
percent  from  the  high  level  of  1963.  in- 
asmuch as  the  imports  In  the  years  1962 
and  1963  were  averaged,  and  the  average 
was  used  as  a  bsise  for  the  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  agreements. 

Curiously  enough,  when  a  meeting  was 
held  in  Shenandoah.  Iowa,  only  the  day 
before  yesterday — March  2 — after  a  tele- 
gram had  been  sent  to  our  Secretary  of 
State,  asking  him  to  participate  in  the 
meeting,  he  sent,  in  reply,  a  telegram 
in  which  he  expressed  his  regrets;  and 
he  stated,  further,  that  the  recently 
negotiated  voluntary  agreements  with 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  would  cut 
back  even  the  Imports  this  year.  I  do 
not  have  before  me  the  text  of  the  tele- 
gram; however.  I  have  a  general  idea 
that  the  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Times.  Donald  Janssen.  would  have  set 
forth  the  further  fact,  if  it  were  a  fact, 
that  in  the  telegram  It  was  also  stated 
that  the  agreement  with  Ireland  was  not 
a  rollback  and  was  not  a  reduction 
from  last  year's  imports,  but  that  under 
It  there  was  an  increase.  Certainly  If 
that  were  the  case,  it  would  have  been 
set  forth,  because  that  would  have  been 
very  significant. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  state  whether  the  agreement 
with  Ireland  has  the  same  defect  that 
the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  agree- 
ments have?  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska will  recall  that  the  {igreements 
with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  exempt 
from  the  application  of  the  agreements 
canned  and  cured  beef  exports.  That  is 
correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  Is  my  under- 
staiKilng.  I  understand  that  except  as 
to  quantities,  the  tenor  of  the  agreement 
with  Ireland  is  generally  the  same  as 
those  reached  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  defect  in  the  Aus- 
tralian-New Zealand  agreement  to  which 
I  referred  is  that  wheresis  the  agreement 
exempts  from  application  of  the  agree- 
ment canned  and  cured  it«ns.  when  It 
came  to  computing  the  base — namely, 
the  1962-63  average  of  imports — the 
negotiators  forgot  to  take  out  canned 
and  cured  items. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  On  that  score  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  not  informed.  I 
would  be  happy  to  defer  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Seruitor  from  Iowa  if  he  made  re- 
search on  that  particular  point. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
made  research  on  that  item  at  the  time 
that  the  Australian-New  Zealand  agree- 
ment came  out.  I  was.  of  course,  curi- 
ous in  determining  how  the  agreement 
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would  apply  with  respect  to  the  major 
problem,  which,  of  course,  is  chilled, 
fresh,  and  frozen  veal,  beef,  and  mutton. 
On  its  face  the  agreement  provides  that 
the  average  for  1962-63  of  imports  will 
be  the  limitation  for  1964.  But  when 
the  1962-63  figures  are  used,  we  find  that 
they  used  aU  the  figures  of  all  the  im- 
ports, whereas  they  should  have  used 
only  the  figures  of  chilled  fresh  and 
frozen  beef  and  veal  for  1962  and  1963. 
So  in  order  to  get  a  higher  base  for 
chilled  fresh  and  frozen  beef,  veal,  and 
mutton,  they  go  to  the  1962-63  import 
totals  for  chilled,  fresh,  frozen,  canned, 
and  cured  beef.  veal,  and  mutton  as 
well. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Establishing  thereby 
a  higher  base  on  which  to  set  import 
limitations. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. Then  they  turned  around,  "having 
their  cake  and  eating  it,  too,"  by  pro- 
viding that  the  agreement  would  not 
even  cover  canned  and  cured  items.  As 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  pointed 
out,  the  press  release  issued  on  the 
agreement  indicated  that  there  would 
be  a  6-percent  reduction  on  Imports, 
That  might  be  true  if  we  should  take 
the  1962-63  average  and  should  make 
that  the  1964  quota,  because  that  would 
be  Indeed  6  percent  under  1963.  But 
the  agreement  exempts  canned  and 
cured  items.  So  all  our  friends  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  to  do 
is  to  comply  with  the  agreement  and  cut 
back  their  chilled,  fresh,  and  frozen  im- 
l?orts  to  us  by  6  percent  from  1963.  and 
then  make  up  the  difference,  and  make 
it  up  many  times  over.  In  carmed  and 
cured  items.  I  am  afraid  that  msmy 
people  have  not  had  that  fact  brought 
to  their  attention. 

In  view  of  the  criticism  that  a  num- 
ber of  us  made  of  this  defect  that  was 
in  the  Australian -New  Zealand  agree- 
ment, what  I  was  concerned  about  was 
whether,  in  the  face  of  that  agreement — 
and  certainly  in  the  face  of  having  it 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  admin- 
istration— they  went  right  ahead  and 
negotiated  an  agreement  with  Ireland 
with  the  same  defect  in  it — namely,  using 
the  1962-63  average  of  all  imports,  in 
eluding  caimed  and  cured  items — and 
then  turned  around  and  exempted 
canned  and  cured  items  from  the  cover- 
age of  the  agreement. 

I  was  hoping  that  possibly  my  friend 
from  Nebraska  would  know  whether  that 
was  done. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  poundage  in  the 
Irish  agreement  Is  roughly  34,000  long 
tons.  That  comes  to  about  76  million 
pounds.  The  agreement  is  limited  to 
beef  and  veal,  fresh,  frozen,  and  chilled. 

Mr.  MILLER.  So  canned  and  cured 
items  are  exempt  all  over  again. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Carmed  and  cured 
items  are  not  included  In  the  76  million 
pounds  that  are  permitted.  When  I  say 
that  there  Is  a  4  percent  Increase  over 
the  levels  of  1963.  I  make  the  statement 
on  the  basis  that  in  1963  the  imports 
from  Ireland  were  about  73  million 
pounds  In  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  beef. 
Of  course,  Ireland  would  therefore  actu- 
ally   have    permission    to    Import    into 


America  a  Larger  quantity  by  some  3 
million  pounds  than  it  did  in  1963. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Of  chilled,  fresh,  and 
frozen. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Of  chilled,  fresh,  and 
frozen;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  They  can  compound 
that  amoimt  by  exix}rtlng  canned  and 
cured  Items,  which  are  exempt  under  the 
agreement. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr,  MILLER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HRUSBJV.    I  am  happy  to  yield, 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  understood  the 
Senator  to  say  that  the  amendment  was 
global  In  nature.  The  Senator  also  re- 
ferred to  the  recently  executed  Austra- 
lia-New Zealand  agreement,  and  also  to 
the  agreement  with  Ireland, 

I  invite  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  Is  my  imderstandlng  that  the  tax  on 
export  of  beef  In  Mexico  has  recently 
been  cut  by  50  percent.  Is  there  a  series 
of  agreements  with  various  potential  or 
existing  exporters  into  this  country? 
Does  the  Senator  know  whether  we  have 
an  agreement  with  Mexico? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  is  no  agree- 
ment with  Mexico.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  one  is  In  the  process  of 
being  negotiated,  but  at  the  present  time 
we  do  not  have  any  agreement  limiting 
imports  from  Mexico.  There  are  only 
three  such  agreements  In  existence. 
They  are  all  under  section  204  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  as  amended. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  But  the  amendment 
Is  global  in  nature. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  amendment  is 
global  In  nature  in  the  sense  that  there 
is  an  average  of  the  years  1958  to  1962. 
Inclusive.  The  average  Imports  in  this 
area  are  the  important  limitations  in 
beef  and  veal,  and  beef  emd  veal  prod- 
ucts. The  total  of  imports  is  to  be  di- 
vided among  the  countries  which  export 
to  America  under  a  formxila  that  will  be 
devised  and  signed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  That  would  be  within 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture or  the  President? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  President  would 
do  it.  He  may  assign  the  duty  to  the 
Secretary  of  A^culture,  but  I  doubt  it 
very  much,  because  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  been  frozen  out  of  most 
of  the  negotiations  that  have  taken  place. 
The  State  Department  has  represented 
our  Nation  in  the  making  of  those  agree- 
ments. We  do  not  know  who  has  repre- 
sented the  American  people  in  the  nego- 
tiations in  the  sense  that  the  farmers 
are  highly  dissatisfied  with  it — not  only 
cattle  raisers  and  cattle  feeders,  but 
farmers  generally,  as  I  shall  point  out 
later.  They  are  asking  the  question  as 
to  who,  In  the  negotiations  with  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  Ireland,  repre- 
sented American  agriculture  and  the 
American  economy. 

It  will  be  up  to  the  President  to  choose 
whomsoever  he  wishes  for  the  purpose  of 
devising  this  allocation  of  the  Import 
total  among  the  number  of  countries 


which  are  Importing  beef  and  veal  Into 
this  country. 

Mr.  PEARSCM*.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrleld  for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  Senator  referred 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  three  existing 
agreements. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    TTie  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  If  the  Senator's 
amendment,  of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
cosponsor.  were  adopted  by  the  Congress 
and  is  enacted  into  law,  what  effect  would 
that  have  on  the  existing  agreements 
with  the  three  or  four  nations  men- 
tlwied? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  expect  the  law 
to  supersede  the  agreements.  I  would 
hope  that  It  would  supersede  them.  I 
do  not  know  what  entanglements  our 
coimtry  has  gotten  Into  by  reason  of  hav- 
ing made  an  executive  agreement  of  that 
kind.  However,  the  agreement  Is  can- 
celable at  the  wish  of  either  party  upon 
6  month's  notice,  as  I  remember  the 
terms  of  the  contract.  But  I  would  hope 
that  if  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  of  our  Nation  should  work  their 
will  on  the  subject  In  such  a  way  as  to 
resiilt  in  enactment  of  the  amendment 
Into  law.  It  would  be  enforced  as  such. 

Mr.  PEARSON.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  for  briniging  out  the  point 
to  which  he  has  referred. 

Mr.  President,  the  meeting  on  March 
2  to  which  I  referred  was  attended  by 
approximately  5,000  cattle  feeders.  That 
will  give  some  indication.  The  organiza- 
tion Is  a  voluntary  organization.  It  Is 
a  volimtary  Cattle  Industry  C(Mnmlttee 
for  Legislative  Action.  It  is  not  a  formal 
arrangement,  but  It  Is  a  sort  of  ad  hoc 
arrangement,  and  comes  about  because 
of  the  great  hue  and  cry.  on  a  Justifiable 
basis,  by  all  farm  folk  because  of  the 
beef  import  situation. 

Getting  back  to  the  business  of  the 
pattern  which  would  result  in  the  import 
of  some  920  million  pounds  In  product 
weight  under  the  pattern  set  by  Australia 
and  New  2Sealand.  and  Its  violation  by  the 
treaty  with  Ireland,  the  additional 
poundage  of  3  million  awarded  to  Ire- 
land is  not  Important  in  itself,  but  if  a 
pattern  Is  set  of  granting  quotas  4  per- 
cent higher  than  in  1963,  other  coun- 
tries, such  as  Mexico,  with  whom  we  are 
negotiating,  may  demand  the  same  treat- 
ment. Australia  and  New  Zealand  may 
demand  that  we  go  back  and  renegoti- 
ate the  agreements  they  have  Just  made. 
If  that  should  happen,  if  the  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  quotas  and  all  other 
quotas  were  to  be  placed  on  a  basis  of 
4  percent  above  actual  Imports  In  1963, 
it  would  mean  total  imports  in  1964  from 
all  countries  of  over  1,000  million  pounds 
of  beef  and  veal.  Of  course,  that  figure 
would  be  contrasted  with  920  million 
pounds,  product  weight,  we  have  flgiired 
under  the  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
formula. 

The  quotas  proposed  in  the  Hruska 
amendment  are  not  uru-easonably  low  or 
restrictive.  They  represent  a  moderate 
cutback — ^not  nearly  as  much  of  a  cut- 
back as  most  ot  my  mail  has  suggested. 
It  Is  not  nearly  as  much  as  the  cutback 
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that  was  suggested  at  a  meeting  held  In 
Shenandoah.  Iowa,  by  the  Cattle  Indus- 
try Committee  for  Legislative  Action. 
For  example,  the  National  Livestock 
Feeders  Association  recommended  quotas 
on  the  basis  of  Imports  in  1960.  That 
was  on  the  same  basis  as  recommended 
at  Shenandoah,  Iowa.  It  would  be  much 
lower  than  I  have  suggested. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.HRUSKA.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
is  also  among  those  who  recommended 
that  the  5-percent-of-domestic-produc- 
tion  figure  be  used,  which  would  be  based 
on  the  1960  figure.  The  idea  behind  that 
recommendation  was  that  it  would  be 
a  percentage  limitation ;  that  as  our  own 
domestic  consumption  grew,  the  5  per- 
cent would  remain  the  same,  but  the 
poundage  within  the  5  percent  would 
grow,  so  that  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  other  exporting  countries  could 
share  in  the  increased  domestic  con- 
sumption of  the  United  States. 

I  joined  my  friend  from  Nebraska  in 
this  amendment  because  I  believed  that, 
basically,  the  same  approach  was  used. 
While  I  recognize  that  the  average  of 
1958  to  1962  was  a  little  higher  than  the 
1960  figure,  still  I  felt  it  was  a  practicable 
one  and  one  which  most  of  our  livestock 
people  could  live  with. 

If  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  will  per- 
mit, I  should  like  to  go  back  to  what 
was  referred  to  a  moment  ago  in  con- 
nection with  the  agreement  with  Ire- 
land. With  respect  to  the  agreement 
with  Ireland.  I  notice  in  the  Department 
of  State  press  release  dated  February  25, 
1964,  No.  84,  on  page  3,  a  statement  with 
respect  to  the  text  of  Ireland's  note  to 
the  United  States.    It  reads  as  follows: 

The  Oovemment  of  Ireland  shall  limit  ex- 
ports from  Ireland  to  the  United  States  upon 
the  understanding  that  Ireland  will  not  be 
adversely  affected  by  such  limitation  In  rela- 
tion to  the  position  of  other  substantial  sup- 
pliers in  the  U.S.  market  and  so  long  as  Ire- 
land's access  to  the  U.S.  market  for  beef 
and  veal  is  not  limited  by  an  increase  In 
the  duties  on  these  products. 

I  find  that  this  recital  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  is  identical  with  the  re- 
cital by  the  Government  of  Australia, 
which  is  set  forth  in  Department  of 
State  press  release,  dated  February  17, 
No.  66.    On  page  3  it  states: 

Australia  undertakes  to  limit  its  exports 
to  the  United  States  upon  the  understand- 
ing that  Australia  will  not  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  such  limitations  in  relation  to 
the  position  of  other  substantial  suppliers  in 
the  U.S.  market  and  so  long  as  Australia's 
access  to  the  U.S.  market  for  beef,  veal,  and 
mutton  is  not  limited  by  an  increase  in  the 
duties  on  these  products. 

This  recital  is  identical  with  the  re- 
cital by  the  Government  of  Ireland,  ex- 
cept the  recital  by  the  Government  of 
Ireland  does  not  refer  to  mutton. 

I  am  wondering  now  if  the  recital  of 
the  Government  of  Australia  does  not 
mean  that,  as  a  result  of  the  more 
favorable  treatment  given  to  Ireland, 
Australia  will  be  in  a  position  to  call 
off  the  application  of  this  agreement. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  there  Is  in  fact  a 
violation,  and  if  there  is  in  fact  a  pref- 


erence given  to  Ireland  over  Australia, 
conceivably  that  could  be  groxmd  for 
recision  or  denunciation  o2  the  treaty 
or  agreement.  I  assume  the  State  De- 
partment would  be  in  the  best  position 
to  tell  us  whether  or  not  the  bases  used 
in  the  Australian  and  the  Ireland  agree- 
ments are  the  same. 

Mr.  MILLER.  As  I  understood  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  in  1964  the 
Government  of  Ireland  will  increase  its 
exports  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  Is  correct.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  formula  by  which 
they  arrived  at  the  increase  of  3  million 
pounds  of  fresh,  frozen,  and  chilled  beef 
was  based  only  on  those  products,  or 
whether  it  included,  as  the  Senator  has 
suggested,  other  products.  If  the  latter 
is  true,  and  if  that  same  formula  was 
used  as  the  basis  for  the  formula  con- 
tained In  the  Australian  and  New  Zea- 
land agreements,  there  will  be  no  pref- 
erential treatment:  but  whatever  the 
agreement  means,  Ireland  will  be  au- 
thorized In  1964  to  bring  in  3  million 
pounds  more  than  it  exported  into  the 
United  States  in  1963. 

Mr.  MILLER.  And  the  result  would 
be  that  the  position  of  Australia  with 
respect  to  exports  to  the  United  States 
was  adversely  affected,  because  it  would 
then  be  obtaining  a  smaller  percentage 
of  the  market  in  the  United  States  in 
1964,  in  relation  to  Ireland,  than  It  had 
m  1963. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Very  hkely  that  would 
be  true.  If  the  basis  for  ascertaining  the 
quotas  In  that  case  were  different. 

Mr.  MILLER.  We  hope  the  State  De- 
partment will  shed  a  little  light  on  this 
question,  because  from  what  the  Senator 
from  Nebrsiska  has  been  pointing  out  to 
us  and  from  a  plain  reading  of  the  State 
Department's  releases  and  the  recitals 
of  the  Governments  of  Australia  and  Ire- 
land, it  seems  to  me  that  the  premise 
that  Australia  will  not  be  adversely  af- 
fected in  its  position  as  an  exporter  to 
the  United  States  has  been  broken. 
That  being  the  case,  Australia,  and  prob- 
ably New  Zealand  along  with  it.  is  In  a 
position  to  break  off  the  agreement  be- 
cause I  believe  the  two  agreements  were 
negotiated  simultaneously. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Of  course,  there  are 
other  grounds  on  which  both  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  may  predicate  break- 
ing the  agreement.  One  Is  that  if  the 
United  States  decides  to  raise  duties  on 
cattle  products,  they  may  cancel  the 
agreement.  Also,  if  we  were  not  to  co- 
operate with  the  Government  of  Aus- 
tralia in  the  matter  of  the  negotiations 
being  conducted  under  the  GATT.  com- 
ing up  next  May.  in  using  all  our  good 
ofiDces  to  see  that  barriers  to  importing 
countries  were  reduced,  If  we  did  not 
give  them  the  desired  degree  of  coopera- 
tion in  that  respect.  New  Zealand  or 
Australia  might  conceivably  have  an- 
other ground  for  cancellation  of  the 
treaty  or  agreement. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  made  that  last  point,  be- 
cause I  note  on  page  4  of  the  press  re- 
lease from  the  Department  of  State  re- 
garding the  Australia-New  Zealand 
agreement,  that  negotiations  in  GATT 
shall    be    conducted    on    arrangements 


leading  to  expanding  access  In  meat- 
importing  countries.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  2 :  30  having  arrived,  pursuant  to 
the  previous  agreement,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]. 
Under  the  unanimous -consent  agree- 
ment. 15  minutes  will  be  allocated  to  each 
side. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Before  the  Senate  considers  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, the  Chair  reminds  the  Senate  that 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
15  minutes  will  be  allocated  to  each  side. 

Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 
How  much  time  does  the  Senator  3^eld? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin  1 . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware should  be  rejected.  I  am  familiar 
with  the  plight  of  the  growers  of  tobacco 
before  the  present  tobacco  program  was 
adopted.  The  growers  of  tobacco  lived 
on  either  a  feast-or-famine  basis — and 
usually  it  was  on  a  famine  basis.  Since 
this  program  has  been  adopted,  the  to- 
bacco farmers  of  America  have  been  able 
to  stabilize  the  growing  of  their  tobacco 
in  such  fashion  that  it  has  brought  pros- 
perity to  them  and  their  families. 

If  this  amendment  were  adopted,  it 
would  Introduce  chaos  in  the  tobacco 
industry. 

The  tobacco  industry  is  an  industry 
which  brings  to  Its  farmers  8  percent  of 
all  the  cash  they  receive  for  crops.  Farm- 
ers receive  $1.3  bllllwi  a  year  from  tobac- 
co: 750,000  farm  families  in  America 
grow  tobacco:  96,000  persons  are  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco. 
Users  of  tobacco  spent  over  $8  billion 
in  1963  in  payment  for  tobacco  products, 
and  the  excise  taxes  levied  on  them.  Of 
this  sum,  $3.3  billion  went  to  the  Federal 
Government,  the  States,  and  local  gov- 
ernments In  the  form  of  excise  taxes. 

In  addition  to  paying  $3.3  billion  in 
excise  taxes,  growers,  processors,  and 
sellers  of  tobacco  pay  additional  billions 
of  dollars  in  Income  taxes  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  the  Income  derived 
from  tobacco  and  from  tobacco  products. 

If  this  amendment  were  adopted,  it 
would  Introduce  chaos  in  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry, and  bring  economic  ruin  to  a 
substantial  portion  of  750.000  farm  fami- 
lies in  America  which  grow  tobacco  in  21 
States  of  the  Union. 

As  the  able  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]  has  declared,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  report  of  the  Surgeon  General's 
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Committee,  which  is  conclusive  in  nature. 
The  Committee  merely  took  much  old 
data  and  drew  inferences  from  it  which 
are  inconsistent  with  the  inferences 
drawn  from  it  by  many  other  competent 
men.  Indeed,  the  Committee  itself  says 
that  the  problem  calls  for  further 
research. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Many  other  men  in  the 
medical  field  have  studied  the  problem. 
The  Cancer  Bulletin  for  May  and  June 
of  1963  contained  an  article  on  the  sub- 
ject written  by  Dr.  Joseph  Berkson,  a 
medical  statistician  from  the  Mayo 
Clinic  and  a  professor  of  the  School  of 
Medicine  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
He  said  fiatly  that  from  his  study  of  the 
problem,  he  did  not  believe  the  proposi- 
tion was  effectively  established  that  any 
causal  connection  existed  between  smok- 
ing and  lung  cancer. 

E>r.  Berkson  sets  out  data  in  his  article 
indicating  that  at  the  worst  the  excess 
of  deaths  from  lung  cancer  of  those  who 
smoke  cigarettes  with  regularity  over 
nonsmokers  is  13.5  percent.  He  suggests 
that  this  discrepancy  is  probably  due  to 
a  difference  in  the  physical  constitutions 
of  the  two  groups. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendmmt 
win  be  defeated. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
speak  briefly  and  summarize  the  points 
I  wish  to  make.  If  any  votes  are  to  be 
given  to  this  amendment,  because  of 
concern  following  the  report  entitled 
"Smoking  and  Health,"  I  should  like  to 
advert  to  what  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  said. 

I  do  not  derogate  the  importance  of 
the  report.  Nevertheless,  the  report  it- 
self admits  that  it  is  based  on  past  re- 
search, not  on  new  research.  It  also  as- 
serts that  much  more  research  is  neces- 
sary. So  my  first  point  is  that  I  believe 
it  would  be  harmful  for  the  Congress  to 
attempt  to  implement  the  report  in  this 
radical  fashion  when  the  Commissic»i 
itself  is  directed  to  continue  its  work  and 
to  suggest  a  means  of  Implementation. 

Further,  if  it  is  intended  that  adoption 
of  the  amendment  would  have  anything 
to  do  with  smoking,  or  the  reduction  of 
smoking,  it  is  absolutely  a  foolish  idea. 
The  result  of  ad(vtion  of  the  amendment 
would  be  to  encourage  increased  produc- 
tion of  tobacco  at  a  very  low  price  for 
the  farmer.  It  would  reduce  the  price 
of  tobcu;co  to  manufacturers. 

We  must  consider  whether  the  amend- 
ment is  Just.  To  crush  750.000  tobacco 
farmers,  who  cultivate  an  average  acre- 
age of  approximately  2  acres,  who  work 
all  year  to  harvest  their  product,  who 
contribute  $3.2  billion  in  revenues  to 
Federal  and  States  treasuries,  and  who 
furnish  the  third  or  fourth  largest  dollar 
volume  of  exports,  is  lo  attanpt  to  de- 
stroy a  good  farm  program  before  final 
Judgment  is  made  on  the  health  sub- 
ject— if  one   can  ever  be  made.     The 
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amendment  would  destroy  the  livelihood 
of  tobacco  farmers  of  the  country;  it 
would  have  no  effect  on  health. 

The  subject  is  not  as  simple  as  has 
been  made  out.  I  therefore  urge  Sena- 
tors not  to  take  such  drastic  action 
without  the  best  consideration  being 
given  to  this  whole  subject.  The 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Record  include  at  this 
point  the  following  tables:  First,  returns 
to  farmers  from  tobacco  for  the  years 
since  1945 — Including  acreage,  produc- 
tion, exports,  and  average  price.  Sec- 
ond, the  pounds  of  tobacco  production 
and  value  received  by  UJ3.  farmers;  the 
production  and  value  of  Burley  tobacco, 
grown  principally  In  Kentucky;  and  the 
value  of  all  tobacco  produced  in  Ken- 
tucky, Including  Dark -fired  and  Dark 
Air-cured  tobacco.  Third,  the  kinds  and 
acreage  of  tobacco  grown  by  States,  to 
which  I  referred  earlier.  Fourth,  excise 
revenues  from  tobacco  products,  re- 
ceived by  the  Federal  Government  last 
year,  and  also  revenues  received  by  the 


States.  Fifth,  the  value  of  tobacco  ex- 
ports, both  sales  for  dollars  or  "hard" 
currencies,  and  Public  Law  480  sales  for 
"soft"  or  local  currencies. 

Finally,  because  it  has  been  referred 
to  several  times.  I  ask  that  the  Record 
include  the  cost  of  the  price  support 
programs  for  tobacco  and  the  other 
basic  commodities,  since  the  beginning 
of  these  programs  30  years  ago.  This 
table  also  shows  the  sales  of  farm  prod- 
ucts abroad  for  local  currencies,  under 
Public  Law  480.  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  referred.  It  is  taken 
from  a  rather  long  table  in  the  annual 
fiscal  report  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  I  point  out  that  the 
column  of  total  costs  for  each  commod- 
ity includes  programs  in  addition  to  the 
two  shown,  and  that  the  bottom  totals 
include  nonbasic  commodities  which 
have  been  supported,  in  addition  to  the 
basic  commodities  and  dairy  products 
programs  shown. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


Tobacco:  Acreage,  yield,  production,  disappearance,  price  and  crop  value.  United  States,  for 

specified  years  (Jarm-sales  weight) 


Acresge 

Yield 

Produo- 
tlon 

Disappearance  ■ 

Average 

price  per 

pound 

Value 

Crop  year 

Total 

Domestic 

Exports 

of  crop 

Averese: 

in&-2» 

IJOOO 

acre* 
1,766 
1,647 
1,821 
1.961 
1,862 
1,564 
1.623 
1.609 
1.780 
1.772 
1,633 
1,668 
1,496 
1.864 
1.122 
1.078 
1.163 
1.142 
1,174 
1,226 
1.176 

Pound* 
773 
883 

1.094 
1.181 
1.138 
1,274 
1,213 
1,260 
1,310 
1.273 
1,261 
1.346 
1,466 
1.606 
1.486 
1,611 
1,668 
1,703 
1,766 
1,800 
1.933 

MiOion 
pound* 
1.366 
1,460 
1,991 
2,316 
2,107 
1,980 
1,980 
2,030 
2,332 
2.256 
2,056 
2,243 
2,193 
2,176 
1,668 
1,787 
1,706 
1.944 
2,061 
2.314 
2.272 

MiUion 
pound* 
1,387 
1.368 
1.928 
2.012 
1.860 
1.022 
1,951 
1.078 
2.072 
2.056 
1.995 
1.935 
2.068 
1.929 
1,021 
1.023 
1.028 
2.030 
2,051 
2,006 

Motion 
pound* 
787 
000 
1.334 
1.356 
1,413 
1,417 
1,420 
1,452 
1,488 
1,567 
1.480 
1,419 
1,410 
1,373 
1,393 
1.388 
1,425 
1.463 
1,461 
1,474 

MiUion 
pound* 
600 
458 
604 
667 
437 
605 
531 
523 
564 
408 
615 
516 
648 
666 
628 
535 
503 
567 
600 
631 

Cent* 
18.7 
10.6 
42.6 
45.1 
43.6 
48.2 
45.9 
51.7 
61.1 
40.9 
62.3 
51.1 
53.2 
63.7 
56.1 
50.9 
58.3 
60.9 
63.8 
66.9 

MiOion 
doOar* 

1836-39 

253 

IMS 

278 

lOM 

848 

1947 

1,044 

1948 

918 

1949 

966 

1960 

906 

1961 

1.049 

1962 

1. 191 

1963 

1.126 

1964 

1.076 

1966 

1.147 

19M 

1.166 

1967 

1. 169 

1968 

036 

1960 

1.040 

1900 

1.048 

1961 

1, 186 

1962* 

1,316 

1963 » 

1. 363 

>  For  Flue-cured  and  Cigar- wrapper,  year  beginning  July  1;  for  all  other  types,  Oct.  1. 
'Preliminary. 

Source:  Tobacco  Situation,  December  1963,  ER8,  U8DA. 
Production,  value,  and  number  of  allotments  (by  crop  years)  for  U.S.  tobacco  production 


U.S.  totwooo  production. pounds 

Value  received  by  farmers 

NumttM- of  allotments. 


1961 


2.061.000,000 

$1,325,873,000 

573,070 


1962 


2.314,000.000 

SI.  363. 079. 000 

572.462 


1063 


2,272,000,000 

$1,314,287,000 

570,153 


Production,  value,  and  number  of  allotments  for  U.S.  burley  tobacco  production 


U.S.  burley  production pounds 

Value  received  by  farmers.. 

Number  of  allotments ^ 


1061 


580,335.000 

S386.094.000 

328,600 


1062 


674.658,000 

3391878.000 

348.672 


1063 


750.000.000 

S435.SOO.000 

348.010 


Production,  value,  and  number  of  allotments  for  Kentucky  tobacco  production 


1061 

1062 

19«8 

Kentucky  tobacco  production pounds.. 

Value  received  by  farmers. 

415,340.000 

$266,090,000 

173,184 

493.515,000 

$277,856,000 

173,457 

547,630,000 

$313,684,000 

17Z827 

Number  of  allotments 
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19€3   tobacco  allotments  by  States — Burley. 
Flue.    Fire.    Air,    Sun,    Maryland,    Cigar- 
binder,  and  Cigar- filler  and  biTider 
rLUX-ctnixs ' 


1963  tobacco  allotments  by  States — Burley, 
Flue.  Fire.  Air,  Sun,  Maryland.  Cigar- 
binder,  and  Cigar-filler  and  binder — Con. 

MAXTLAND  * 


Bute 

Number 
ofallot- 
ments 

AcreacB  al- 
lotted 

AlAtwma.. 

266 

6.881 

26.001 

110.666 

26.688 

22.008 

504.43 

Florida               

16, 001. 00 

72.057.57 

Vorth  Carolina       

467,463.32 

South  Carolina       

82.S4.T2 

VlTflnla 

71.007.06 

Total          

201.108 

708.488.00 

I  Avenie  alse  of  Flue^nired  allotinent.  3.53  acres. 

BX7U.KT  ' 


Alabama.. 
Arkansas. 
Qeorcia. 
IIUimSb.. 


IndiaiM 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

North  CaroUoa. 

Ohio 

Pennsyl'vaola. .. 
South  CaroUoa.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  VlTKlnla.. 


Total. 


30 

70 

215 

12 

0,679 

53 

143.840 

1,660 

18.213 

10,882 

2 

0 

03.162 

2 

17. 3M 

4.617 


200.843 


32.06 

50.45 

00.88 

5.47 

8.728.78 

100.76 

236.366.37 

3,561  34 

11.574.30 

11. 102.  67 

2.25 

5.03 

71.561  60 

0.30 

12.406.86 

S.  236. 10 


348.000.00 


*  ATwage  slxe  of  burley  allotment,  1.16  acres. 

FIRX-CVBXD     (TTFS8    33.    33.    AITS    14)* 


nilnols 

Kentucky- 


Total. 


0. 10 
15. 473. 16 
17,370.50 


S.  843. 76 


"  Averace  slse  of  Fire-cured  (types  22.  23,  and  34)  aUot- 
ment,  1.84  acres. 

nxK-ccrxxD  (rm  ai>* 


Vtrgmte. 


7.2M 


0.037.27 


•  Averate  slae  of  Flre-cnred  (type  21)  alletmeDt.  1.34 
acres. 

DASx  An-<rnuo* 


Indiana... 
Kentucky. 
Tenne 


Total. 


40.73 

13.446  83 

2.273.60 


16. 761. 16 


•  ATsrafle  siw  of  dark  air-cured  allotment,  0.66  acre. 

8X7W-CUKZD  • 


VlTflnla. 


3. 783.  84 


•  Averafe  slse  of  sun-cured  allotment,  1.64  acres. 
cnuB-mxn  ams  butoib' 


lUlnola 

3 

a 

1 

130 

71 

1.9M 

121 
6.443 

&30 

Indiana    -  ..................... 

1.27 

lOWH                   •    -    «•«.«..--.«>««-.. 

7  34 

Minnesota     

18100 

New  York 

401  73 

Ohfc)    

4.63X13 

P*mnay|Tanta.    .    ... 

10158 

15.636.86 

TBtal      

8,360 

30,608.13 

State  gross  cigarette  taxes   (fiscal  year  end- 
ing Ju  xe  30, 1963) — Oontlnued 


Bute 

Number 

ofaUot- 

menta 

Acreage  al- 
lotwl 

Delaware... 

1 

6.680 

OS 

0.13 

M  ary  land 

48.  193.  75 

Vlrirtnia      

25.79 

Total. 

6,783 

48.210.67 

Grand  tntmi 

570,153 

1,106,704.31 

•  Averaie  slse  of  Maryland  allotment.  7.11  acres. 

NoTK.— Averace   slse   of  all  tobacco  allotments,  2.10 
acres. 

Sxcise  taxes  on  tob<tcco  products,  fiscal  year 
eruiing  June   30.  1963 

Federal  excise  tax  on  tobacco 
producU  (9«.7  percent 
from    cigarettes) W.  079.  237.  000 

Total  State  excise  tax  on  to- 
bacco products  (98.2  per- 
cent  from   cigarettes) 1.196.958,000 

Local  excise  tax  on  tobacco 
products  (98.5  percent 
from    cigarette*) 40,931,000 

Total,  all  tobacco  prod- 
ucts (97.3  percent 
from  cigarettes) 3.  317.  128.  000 

(Note. — 48  States  tax  cigarettes;  16  SUtee 
tax  other  tobacco  product*;  North  Caro- 
lina and  Oregon  do  not  tax  cigarettes.) 

State  gross  cigarette  taxes  (fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1963) 
Alabama 118.  910.  000 


ronry«Cti'Vt 

i.m 

on 

1 

1 

5.200.58 

Manaarhwmttn 

2,604.40 

New  York 

07 

Vermont     

4.45 

Total 

2,278 

7.088.  SO 

•  ATerage  das  of  Cicar-btnder  allotmeat.  3. 81 


New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


•7,  608.  000 
127,  796,  000 

3,980,000 
66,840,000 
19,461.000 
90.972,000 

7.606.000 
10.  739.  000 

3,820.000 
20.  626.  000 
91.771,000 

2.  784.  000 

3,646.000 
16,384,000 
20.896,000 
11.891.000 
27.  102.000 

1,834.000 


ATSfmae  slaeof  Clgar-aUer  and  binder  allotment.  2.48 

CIOAB   BIKOm* 


Total,  aU  taxing  SUtes.  1. 176,  701, 000 


Alaska- 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Plcurlda 

Georgia 

HawaU 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

IiCassachusetts 

»«lchlgan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana .. 

Nebraska- 

Nevada — 

New  Hampshire ,.. 

New  Jersey 


2,  106,  000 

3.771,000 

11,314,000 

72.  274.  000 

20.  674.  000 

3,888,000 

3,863.000 

37.  627.  000 

22, 196.000 

2.  074.  000 

4,  133,000 

69.041,000 

20.471.000 

12.  769.  000 

10.  282,  000 

9.734.000 

30.  366.  000 

8.298,000 

23,495,000 

44.  045,  000 

68.810.000 

27.823,000 

16,031.000 

23,166,000 

6,  742.  000 

7.  184.000 
4.  988,  000 
4.733.000 

63.667.000 


EzcmPT  raoM  a  PtJBUCATioir  or  thx  Tobacco 
Tax  CotmciL  or  thx  Vtrtrmo  Statu 

Federal  tobacco  excise  taxes  have  been 
permanent  components  of  the  tax  structure 
of  the  Federal  Government  since  the  Civil 
War.  In  the  Intervening  cent\iry.  Federal 
tobacco  tax  collections  have  Increased  from 
•3.1  mlUlon  In  1863  to  approximately  |2.1 
billion  In  1963.  More  than  $2  billion  of  the 
yield  was  derived  from  the  8  cents  per  pack- 
age tax  on  cigarettes.  Diirlng  the  12-month 
period  ending  June  30,  1963.  specific  Federal. 
State,  and  local  excise  taxes  levied  on  all 
tobacco  products  aggregated  $33  billion  of 
which   $3.2    billion   came   from   cigarettes. 

The  tobacco  growers  receive  an  average  of 
slightly  less  than  3V4  cenu  for  the  tobacco 
contained  in  a  package  of  cigarettes.  The 
Federal  and  State  government  together  Im- 
pose cigarette  taxes  the  weighted  average  of 
which  U  13  cents  per  package,  or  four  times 
as  much  as  the  growers  receive.  No  other 
product  In  America  so  widely  used  by  the 
Nation's  citizens  bears  a  burden  so  oppres- 
sive. 


Valtte  of  tobacco  exports  (atUes  for  dollars  and 
for  local  currencies,  by  year«) 

Fiscal  year 

Value  Of 

all  tobacco 

exports 

Value  Of 
tobacco 
exports, 

title  I, 
PubUc 
Law  480 

Title  I 
sales  as 
percent 
of  total 
exports 

1965 

MUUtm 
3306.4 

370.5 
340.1 
343.0 
360.3 
341.0 
386.1 
407.6 
378.5 

MiOknu 
KO 
56.8 
36.3 
26.5 
30.5 
30.0 
30.5 
10.3 
21.6 

Percent 

13 

10S6 

14.7 

1967 ... 

10.7 

1068 

7.4 

1060 

8.7 

1960 

0.0 

1061 

7.7 

1083 

4.7 

1063     

5.7 

Principal  markeU  lor  tobacco.  ITnlted  Kingdom,  W  est 
Oermany,  Japan,  Netherlands,  Ireland.  AustraUa. 

liindpia  markeU  tor  PubUc  Uw  480  commodities: 
Developmc  countries. 

Price  suvpori  and  related  program  costs,  baeie  '  and  selected  commodities,  Oct.  17,  195S, 

through  June  SO,  1969 


Conunodlty 


Peed  grains.. 

Com,  and  products. 
Wheat,  and  produett... 

Rice 

Tobaeeo 

Cotton,  upland 

Dairy  products. 

Oils  and  oilseeds 

Peanuts ... 


Total*. 


Price  support 


33.720. 

(2.677, 

1.946. 

313. 

82. 

1.061, 

2,790. 

668, 

(338. 


168,638 

070.358) 

888.787 

008,348 

14B.806 

153.400 

007,065 

(B>.8a6 

004.611) 


11. 400, 6a,  060 


Title  I.  Public 
Law  480 


1706.861,566 

(372,  570.  765) 

6.290.015,767 

702. 680,  om 

267,  504. 152 

l,44l.6«2,7«3 

102,  500,  500 

734.034.790 

0 


Total* 


10.388,300,128 


■  34,026,434.066 

(3. 350,  568.  480) 

«>  10, 931, 126.036 

1,066.836.402 

200.330.360 

3, 363.  786. 046 

3.551.621,643 

1.X21, 186,800 

(238.004,611) 


•  •28,300.730,741 


I  Basle 

>  iDclodss  raaltasd 


Com,  wheat,  rtee,  tobaeeo,  eottoo,  peanott 

•  -   " ~s,  ani 

prioe  support  la 


~bxm  prtoeHupfMrt  related  nrognuns.  ami  cost  of  other 

statutory  authority  for  separate  reimbursement,  in  additlnn  to  p 


operated  under  spedftc 

MuTttUs  I,  PubUc  Uw  480  oasts 


•T)oes  not  Include  $1,813,440,480  acreage  diversion  paymentt. 

«  Does  not  Include  31 ,308,091 .030  nndsr  Intematlooal  Wheat  Agreement. 

>  DoM  not  Include  S333  720,166  aersage  diversion  payments. 

•  Includes  commodities  In  addltloo  to  basic  eommodltiee  and  dairy  producu  shown. 

Souree:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Report  of  Financial  Condition  and  Operatioos.  June  30. 1063. 
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Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  Join  the  distingiiished 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  my  senior  col- 
league from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin], 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
maoge]  in  the  remarks  they  have  made 
in  speaking  against  the  amendment.  As 
has  been  pointed  out.  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  would  amipletely  destroy 
the  tobacco  farmers,  not  only  in  North 
Carolina,  but  in  every  State  of  the  Union 
which  grows  tobacco. 

There  is  no  selfish  motive  on  my  part. 
Although  North  Carolina  grows  more 
tobacco  than  any  other  State,  it  does 
not  grow  as  much  as  all  the  other  States 
combined.  Tobacco  is  grown  in  my 
State.  It  is  also  grown  in  Georgia,  South 
Carolina.  Virginia.  Kentucky  and  Mary- 
land.   It  is  grown  all  over  the  country. 

Ab  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  has  pointed  out,  tobacco  is 
grown  largely  on  small  farms.  Some  of 
those  small  farms  are  in  North  Carolina. 
There  are  more  of  them  In  North  Caro- 
lina than  there  are  in  any  other  State. 
There  are  about  one -half  million  tobacco 
farmers  in  our  State.  The  income  that 
they  receive  is  about  $500  million. 

It  can  be  seen  how  much  this  crop 
means  to  our  farmers. 

As  I  pointed  out  before,  most  of  the 
tobacco  companies  are  located  in  North 
Carolina.  They  pay  good  wages,  and 
they  employ  thousands  of  people.  They 
do  not  go  out  looking  for  cheap  tobacco. 
They  do  not  want  cheap  tobacco.  They 
want  good  tobacco,  in  sufficient  volume 
to  take  care  of  their  needs.  We  produce 
a  third  more  tobacco  than  we  can  con- 
sume in  this  country,  and  that  amount 
is  sold  in  export. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
pointed  out,  tobacco  is  our  largest  dollar 
market,  because  Public  Law  480  sales  of 
tobacco  are  very  small.  They  are  prac- 
tically nothing  compared  with  other 
commodities  that  are  sold  under  Public 
Law  480. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  deprive  the 
farmers  of  support  merely  on  the  ground 
of  a  report  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  which 
states  that  perhaps  lung  cancer  is  caused 
by  cigarette  smoking. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  started  the  fad,  I 
am  told,  and  that  was  a  long  time  ago. 
If  it  were  as  harmful  as  It  is  reported 
to  be,  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  could  be 
alive  today.  Smoking  has  increased 
year  after  year.  Deaths  have  gone  down 
year  by  year.  That  indicates  that  we 
cannot  lay  the  blame  for  lung  cancer  at 
the  door  of  smoking.  It  has  increased 
because  there  are  more  people  alive 
today. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
see  fit  to  vote  against  the  amendment, 
which,  as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  pointed  out,  has  never  been  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  my  colleague  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  and  hope  it  will  be 


rejected.  There  is  one  point  which  I 
should  like  to  emphasize.  My  State  is 
the  principal  producer  of  burley  tobacco. 
The  average  size  of  the  allotment  is  Just 
over  1  acre.  Sixty  percent  of  the  total 
allotments  are  less  than  seven-tenths  of 
1  acre.  We  are  not  dealing  with  big  farm 
operations,  or  with  thousands  of  dollars 
in  payments  to  any  individual  farmer. 
We  are  dealing  with  the  war  on  poverty. 
We  are  dealing  with  the  small  producer, 
who  receives  a  substantial  part  of  his 
cash  income  from  seven -tenths  of  1  acre 
of  tobacco.  This  point  has  been  made 
very  clear  by  Dr.  Robert  W.  Rudd,  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky,  in  a  paper  en- 
titled "Evaluation  of  Agricultural  Pro- 
grams in  Terms  of  Economic  Growth, 
Foreign  Trade,  and  Political  Feasibility: 
Tobacco." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pa- 
per may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks.  It  is  a  very  com- 
prehensive discussion  of  the  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Evaluation  op  Agricxtlturai.  Programs  in 
Terms  or  Economics  Growth,  Foreign 
Trade,  and  Political  FxASiBiLTrT:  Tobacco 

(Presented  at  the  National  Agricultural  Pol- 
icy Conference,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  September 
11,  1963,  by  Robert  W.  Rudd,  University  of 
Kentucky) 

INTRODUCTION 

To  many  people  tobacco  has  represented 
the  epitome  of  workable  farm  programs  dur- 
ing the  last  three  decades.  It  has  achieved 
relative  price  stability  for  producers;  It  has 
Improved  incomes  for  tobacco  farmers;  It  has 
generated  little.  If  any,  complaints  from 
processcM-s  or  consumers  for  the  favorable 
prices  created  under  the  program.  It  has 
been  relatively  Inexpensive  for  the  taxpayers 
as  farm  programs  go;  and  understandably.  It 
has  been  quite  favorably  received  by  tobacco 
growers. 

Some  of  these  tributes,  however,  are  more 
directly  associated  with  peculiarities  of  to- 
bacco In  production  and  use  than  with  clev- 
erness In  the  design  of  the  program.  Con- 
sider the  advantages  which  some  of  these 
peculiarities  provide.  Tobacco  is  a  product 
which  has  no  close  substitutes  In  use.  It  re- 
quires only  a  very  small  land  area  for  pro- 
duction and  It  makes  extensive  use  of  farm 
labor  In  areas  which  have  chronic  agricul- 
tural underemployment.  Traditionally,  It  Is 
not  stored  on  farms  from  season  to  season. 
Almost  all  tobacco  Is  sold  through  a  single 
channel,  the  auction  warehouse.  It  Is  taken 
under  close  view  after  sale  by  the  Federal 
Oovernment  because  of  the  heavy  excise  taxes 
on  tobacco.  Further,  over  the  long  trend, 
per  capita  consumption  of  tobacco  has 
moved  upward  In  contrast  to  the  picture  for 
the  food  and  fiber  complex  of  agriculture 
generally  which  has  declined  in  physical  vol- 
ume of  use  per  capita.  Add  to  these  features 
tobacco's  ability  to  Increase  In  value  In  bXxx- 
age  for  up  to  5  years  and  you  have  some  Im- 
portant reasons  for  program  workability  In 
tobacco.  Grower  contentment  with  the  pro^ 
gram,  too,  is  helped  by  the  countervailing 
power  It  affords  to  over  one-half  mllUon 
producers  In  dealing  with  the  handful  of 
large-scale  processors  whose  purchases  are 
the  very  heart  of  the  market. 

My  comments  relate  mainly  to  the  ciga- 
rette tobaccos  which  represent  about  90  per- 
cent of  the  domestic  production  of  tobacco. 
I  win  largely  ignore,  for  reasons  of  time, 
the  cigar  types,  the  dark  tobaccos,  and  exotic 
types  such  as  Perlque.  Further,  my  com- 
ments win  apply  most  directly  to  the  major 
cigarette  types — Flue-cured  and  burley — 
with  lesser  reference  to  Maryland  tobacco 


where  Intermittent  program  participation 
by  growers  has  left  marked  differences  In 
experience  as  compared  to  Flue-cured  and 
burley  and  the  traditional  geographic  limi- 
tations for  production  areas  have  remained 
rather  firm.-  Also  largely  abstracted  from 
this  consideration  will  be  the  health  Issues 
surrounding  tobacco  usage.  (Consequently, 
It  will  be  presumed  that  the  status  of  an 
economic  good  Is  accorded  to  tobacco  like 
other  products  of  agriculture  by  continuing 
demand  in  the  marketplace. 

IMPLICATIONS  rOR  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

Several  of  the  effects  of  the  tobacco  pro- 
grams have  Implications  tat  economic 
growth.  Prices  of  tobacco  have  moved  up- 
ward markedly  during  the  period  since  the 
beginnings  of  the  programs  In  1933.  Studies 
liave  pointed  to  the  establishment  of  prices 
with  the  program  well  above  free-market 
equilibrium  levels,*  and  the  continuing 
loan-storage  activity  for  the  major  types 
under  program  auspices  supports  this  view. 
For  all  tobacco,  market  prices  rose  from  18 
cents  per  pound  In  1933  at  the  beginnings  of 
the  tobacco  programs  to  59  cents  per  pound 
last  year,  an  Increase  of  about  460  percent. 
When  this  Is  compared  with  the  663-percent 
Increase  In  per  capita  consumer  Incomes 
during  the  same  period.  It  Is  evident  that 
the  re«a  price  of  tobacco  at  the  farm  level 
has  declined,  thus  offering  a  modest  con- 
tribution to  economic  growth.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  this  is  a  subetantiaUy  lesser 
contribution  to  the  availability  of  products 
to  the  consimilng  economy  than  Is  offered 
by  agriculture  as  a  whole  where  price  gains 
have  averaged  only  345  percent  between  the 
beginnings  of  the  programs  In  1933  and  1962. 

The  expected  Income  effects  for  producers 
from  the  favorable  prices  generated  under 
the  program  have  been  somewhat  modified 
by  the  influx  of  new  producers,  expanding 
the  geography  of  production  of  the  major 
cigarette  types  far  from  their  points  of  ori- 
gin and  bringing  smaUer  and  smaller  aver- 
age sizes  ot  allotments.  P^irther,  a  signifi- 
cant share  of  the  price  benefits  of  the  pro- 
gram have  been  capitalized  into  enhanced 
values  of  land  allotment,  with  accompanying 
windfall  gains  to  Initial  ;n-oducers  under 
the  program  and  added  costs  of  entry  to 
those  who  follow. 

In  tobacco,  the  potential  for  mechaniza- 
tion which  has  revolutionized  many  parts  of 
agrlculttire  remains  relatively  unattainable 
due  to  the  small  size  of  acreage  allotments. 
In  bxirley,  for  example,  the  average  size  of 
allotment  is  Just  over  1  acre  and  almost  60 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  allotments 
are  less  than  seven-tenths  of  an  acre.  Flue- 
cured  averages  somewhat  larger  with  about 
3V4  acres  per  allotment.  Recent  provisions 
for  limited  transferability  by  lease  of  up  to 
5  acres  for  types  other  than  burley  offer  very 
modest  Improvements  In  the  mechanization 
potential  In  tobacco.  As  a  consequence,  labor 
requirements  for  tobacco  remain  quite  high, 
even  today.  Flue-cured  tobacco,  for  example, 
requires  almost  600  man-hours  per  jwjre 
to  produce  the  crop.  The  total  tobacco  crop 
of  1961  required  about  the  same  total  num- 
ber of  man-hotirs  of  labor  as  did  the  1934  crop 


>  Vor  a  discussion  of  the  program  In  Mary- 
land tobacco  see  G.  M.  Beal  and  Keith  C. 
Park.  "Maryland  Tobacco  Marketing  Quota 
and  Acreage  Allotment  Programs,"  misc.  pub. 
No.  480,  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  May  1963. 

» Glenn  Johnson,  "Burley  Tobacco  Control 
Programs,  Their  Overall  Effect  on  Production 
and  Prices,  1933-60,"  Bulletin  680,  Kentucky 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  1960.  Paul 
R.  Johnson  and  Robert  W.  Rudd.  "Effects 
of  the  Price -Support,  Acreage  Adjxistment 
and  Surplus  Removal  Programs  in  Dark  To- 
bacco on  Kentucky's  Agricxilture,"  Bull.  678, 
Kentucky  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
1962. 
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and  It  produced  about  the  same  proportion- 
ate share  of  total  caah  receipts  from  farm 
marketings  In  contrast,  the  food  grains  and 
the  feed  grains  each  now  earn  a  substaxitlally 
larger  share  of  total  cash  receipts  from  farm 
markeUrgs  than  In  1934  and  each  requires 
less  than  a  third  of  the  total  amount  of  labor 
used  to  produce  Its  1934  crop.  The  small 
sizes  of  allotments  and  lack  of  full  trans- 
ferability continue  to  Impede  the  potentials 
for  development  of  mechanization  In  har- 
vesting, handling,  and  curing  tobacco. 

While  the  development  of  mechanized  har- 
vesting and  curing  has  been  dlscoxiraged  by^ 
the  small  production  units  which  the  pro- 
gram has  engendered,  the  pattern  of  labor 
use  In  tobacco  In  the  absence  of  mechaniza- 
tion developments  probably  has  not  been 
materially  altered  by  the  program.  In  much 
of  the  area  In  which  tobacco  la  a  major 
cash  crop,  the  surplus  resource  Is  farm  labor, 
and  It  has  sharply  limited  alternatives  In 
productive  use. 

The  view  long  held  that  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram has  had  the  effect  of  altering  the  re- 
source combination  In  production  toward 
heavier  fertilization  and  more  Intensive  use 
of  the  limited  land  through  closer  planting 
has  been  challenged  recently  by  the  research 
findings  of  Tolley  and  Hartman  of  North 
Carolina.'  Their  study  suggests  that  for 
Flue-cured  a  removal  of  acreage  controls 
would  not  alter  the  present  fertilization  prac- 
tices nor  the  number  of  plants  per  acre, 
from  the  standpoint  of  highest  profit  com- 
bination. 

The  question  of  costs  of  agricultural  pro- 
gram operation  Is  a  significant  one  for  eco- 
nomic growth.  In  tobacco,  the  picture  has 
been  one  of  marked  contrast  to  moat  price- 
supported  crops.  Through  mld-10<H).  the 
Oovemment's  ability  to  recover  Its  invest- 
ment by  disposing  of  tobacco  taken  under 
loan  has  given  It  a  dollar-fc«-dollar  return 
and  no  losses  other  than  the  administrative 
costs  of  the  program  have  been  sustained 
A  part  of  this  success  has  been  due  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  acreage  control  pro-am 
In  regulating  volume  of  production.  The 
upward  trend  In  total  utilization  of  cigarette 
tobaccos  which  gave  a  safety  valve  for  In- 
creased yields  brought  by  the  program  and 
the  feature  of  the  Increasing  value  of  tobacco 
In  storage  at  least  equaling  Its  carrying  and 
storage  charges  has  helped  significantly. 
The  upward  trend  of  tobacco  price  supports 
has  also  helped  to  assure  relative  ease  In 
disposal   of   tobaccos   taken   under   loan. 

In  more  recent  years,  however,  problems  of 
disposition  of  crops  having  characteristics 
not  desirable  to  the  trade  which  have  been 
accumulated  under  loan  have  led  to  some 
losses,  not  all  of  which  show  up  In  the  ac- 
counting procedures  \ised  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment.*  As  of  the  last  of  May  of  this 
year,  realized  losses  for  the  price-support 
program  In  tobacco  reached  tlS  million  which 
BtlU  leaves  it  among  the  least  expensive 
among  the  price-supported  commodities.  As 
with  other  price-supported  commodities,  the 
taxpayer  losses  In  program  operation  work 
as  a  net  deterrent  to  economic  growtb. 

roRsiGN  TiAoi  trrtcn 
Two  Oovemment  programs  have  had  sig- 
nificant effects  on  foreign  trade  In  tobac«o. 


•L.  M.  Hartman  and  O.  S.  Tolley.  "Effects 
of  Better  Acreage  Controls  on  Costs  and  Tech- 
niques of  Producing  Flue-Cured  Tobacco." 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Technical  Bui.  14«.  June  19«1 

'  In  March  of  this  year  during  hearings  of 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  of  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  on  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
19«4.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Dun- 
can admitted  a  loss  of  about  2S  cents  a  pound 
on  the  bargain  price  disposal  of  Oovemment 
accumulation  of  1955-M  Flue-cured  tobacco 
recently,  amounting  to  a  total  of  about  MO 
million,  when  all  cosu  are  Included. 


the  sales  program  under  Public  Law  460  and 
the  program  of  acreage  allotments  and  price 
supports.  Oovemment  export  programs  have 
accounted  for  about  13  percent  of  U.S.  to- 
bacco exports  since  the  Inauguration  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480  in  1964.  substantially  less  than 
the  proportion  for  all  farm  product  exporu 
Of  the  $333  million  In  export  program  sales 
of  tobacco  since  1954.  over  70  percent  has 
been  title  I  (local  currency)  sales  with  the 
renuilnder  going  In  barter  deals. 

Local  currency  sales  from  tobaccos  under 
price-support  loan  have  been  mainly  In  F1\m- 
cured.  with  lesser  amounts  of  hurley.  Fire- 
cured  and  Maryland.  Important  recipient 
countries  In  the  local  currency  sales  of  to- 
bacco have  been  the  United  Kingdom.  Egypt. 
Spain.  Indonesia.  Finland,  and  Italy.  The 
mixture  of  "have"  and  "have  not"  nations 
In  the  list  requires  some  comment.  Sales 
of  title  I  tobacco  to  developed  nations  such 
as  Britain  and  Italy  were  not  usual  and  came 
at  earlier  periods  In  Public  Law  480  when 
either  financial  problems  or  dollar  exchange 
difficulties  in  these  nations  made  them  tem- 
porarily eligible  for  Utle  I. 

The  consensus  of  most  studies  which  have 
been  made  of  market  effects  of  local  cur- 
rency sales  of  tobacco  in  recipient  less-devel- 
oped countries  Is  similar  to  that  reached  for 
Egypt  In  a  recent  survey.  Sales  of  tobacco 
made  for  local  currency  are  net  additions  to 
the  volume  of  tobacco  we  can  move  Into  ex- 
port and  their  major  significance  lies  In  the 
development  of  market  preferences  in  re- 
ceiving coimtries  which,  hopefully,  the  prog- 
ress of  economic  development  will  bring  to 
later  fruition  as  Increases  to  conunercial  in- 
ternational trade  in  which  the  United  States 
can  share.  It  Is  recognized,  at  the  same 
time,  that  these  additions  to  commercial  in- 
ternational trade  in  tobacco  are  many  years 
away.* 

It  Is  doubtful  that  one  can  make  a  valid 
case  for  the  contributions  to  economic  devel- 
opment of  underdevedoped  areas  of  quasi- 
free  shipments  of  a  luxury  good  such  as  to- 
bacco, as  Is  usually  made  for  program  ship- 
ments of  surplus  food  and  fiber.  Further, 
since  tobacco  processing  and  trade  Is  often 
a  government  monopoly  operation  in  title 
I  recipient  nations.  Interests  In  shipments  of 
near-free  U.S.  tobacco  may  be  colored  with 
thoughts  of  the  added  tax  revenue  which  Its 
Importation  and  use  typically  affords. 

The  effects  of  the  program  of  acreage  allot- 
ments and  price  supports  in  tobacco  upon  Its 
foreign  trade  have  come  mainly  through  ef- 
fects upon  quality  and  the  price  enhance- 
ment brought  by  the  program.  Flue-cured, 
the  largest  export  type,  illustrates  these  ef- 
fects. Orower  pressure  to  Increase  yields  of 
tobacco  to  market  from  their  limited  acre- 
ages at  favorable  prices  has  encouraged  the 
development  of  higher  yielding  varieties 
which  have  In  some  Instances  been  much  less 
desirable  to  the  trade  i  both  domestic  and 
export)  While  a  program  of  support-price 
discounts  has  been  Introduced  to  discrimi- 
nate against  these  varieties  by  supporting 
at  half  the  usual  rate,  the  market  has  re- 
ceived during  recent  years  substantial  quan- 
UUes  of  thU  Slick,  heavy,  less  desirable  leaf. 
The  reaction  of  the  export  market  to  these 
quality  shifts  can  be  Illustrated  by  the  1956 
Flue-cured  crop  Britain,  a  leading  Importer, 
cut  Its  purchases  37  f>ercent.  West  Oermany. 
Austialla,  Belgium,  and  Ireland  reduced 
their  buying  of  US.  Flue-cured  by  15  to  30 
percent  In  the  following  year.  Flue-cured 
varieties  139.  140,  and  344  were  given  support 
prices  of  one-half  the  regular  rates. 

Excessive  fertilisation  and  the  use  of 
growth  Inhibitors  for  sucker  control  too  have 
been  declared   by  both  domestic  processors 


»  A.  J.  Brown  and  D.  Upton  Livermore.  'The 
Market  Potential  for  American  Tobaccos  In 
Egypt  (U.AJl.) ."  Unpublished  report  of  the 
Kentucky  Agricultural  Experiment  SUtion. 
l»6a. 


and  export  buyers  to  be  damaging  to  tobacco 
quality  and  the  program  has  encouraged 
these  practices  because  of  the  effects  of  a 
free  ride  In  a  favorable  market  for  production 
gains  mad"^  by  increasing  yields  when  only 
acreage  Is  controlled.  While  the  proportion 
of  these  effects  which  can  be  charged  to  the 
program  Is  Indeterminate,  the  contributory 
role  of  the  program  In  the  rapid  and  wide- 
spread adoption  of  these  practices  U  clear. 

The  program's  quality  effecU  on  export 
markets  In  terms  of  volume  of  piirchasee  are 
compounded  with  the  price  effecU  of  the 
program  in  tobacco  Price  differences  be- 
tween U.S.  leaf  and  comparable  types.  If 
not  quality,  of  leaf  from  other  nations  mov- 
ing in  international  trade  have  been  widen- 
ing significantly  during  the  last  decade. 
Spreads  between  United  States  and  Rhode- 
slan  Flue-cured  tobaccos  In  export  averaged 
6  cents  per  pound  during  1950-54.  By  1961. 
Rhodeslan  Flue-cured  was  selling  In  inter- 
national trade  at  prices  more  than  30  cents 
per  pound  below  US  leaf  Clearly  not  all 
of  the  Increase  In  price  spread  can  be  charged 
to  the  price-support  program.  Between  1950 
and  1961  average  export  prices  of  U5.  Flue- 
ctired  tobfkcco  rose  48  percent  while  price- 
support  averages  were  up  35  percent  and  the 
domestic  market  prices  climbed  only  18  per- 
cent. How  much  of  thU  rise  In  average 
prices  of  exports  represents  shifts  among 
quality  grades  In  export  buying  to  avoid 
problems  of  declining  crop  quality  too  Is  in- 
determinate but  It  appears  to  have  had 
some  Influence. 

The  effect  of  these  two  developments  in 
association  with  the  programs — declining 
quality  and  widening  price  spreads  In  ex- 
port trade — has  been  to  reduce  the  U.8. 
share  of  free  world  exports  of  tobacco 
from  an  average  of  43  percent  In  1947-61  to  30 
percent  In  1961.  In  spite  of  the  addition  of 
Oovemment  programs  which  expedite  to- 
bacco exports  imder  Public  Law  480  The 
Increasing  competition  in  tobacco  exports 
from  Rhodesia  and  Its  Implications  If  and 
when  Britain  enters  the  European  Economic 
Community  may  call  for  a  reappraisal  of 
price-support  objectives  for  U.S.  tobaccos 
entering  the  export  market  in  important 
measure. 

POLITTCAL  FXASIBIUTT 

The  evidence  of  history  suggests  that  to- 
bacco has  retained  lu  traditionally  strong 
persuasiveness  In  getting  custom-tailored 
Federal  programs.  A  series  of  monuments  to 
this  strength  are  provided  by  the  unique 
features  Incorporated  in  tobacco  programs 
over  the  years  These  range  all  the  way  from 
the  exceptional  mandatory  90  percent  of  par- 
ity (modified  Indirectly  by  grower-sought 
changes  In  base  period,  and  more  recently  by 
removal  of  tobacco  from  the  modernised 
parity  escalator  which  threatened  to  price  to- 
bacco out  of  any  market  In  the  long  run)  to 
partially  transferable  allotments  and  mini- 
mum allotments,  to  mention  only  a  few. 

An  Important  contributor  to  continuing 
political  feasibility  of  programs  in  tobacco 
has  been  the  ability  of  growers  of  the  differ- 
ent types  of  tobacco  to  compromise  their  In- 
ternal differences  and  present  a  united  front 
In  requests  to  legislators.  This  solidarity  has 
provided  the  tobacco  programs  with  firm 
support  from  each  of  the  major  farm  orga- 
nizations, despite  Internal  conflicts  In  phi- 
losophy In  some  Instances. 

While  we  generally  think  of  legislation 
when  we  speak  of  political  feasibility  of  pro- 
grams. It  should  be  pointed  out  that  his- 
torically, administrative  decisions  In  tobacco 
program  operation  have  had  an  Important 
bearing  on  program  operation  as  It  affects  the 
grower,  warehouseman,  and  processor.  There 
has  been  In  the  past  and  there  will  continue 
to  be  political  vulnerability  for  the  tobacco 
program  from  pressures  for  particular  ad- 
ministrative decisions  regardless  of  the 
party  in  power  These  decisions  have 
ranged    from    determining    total    allotment 
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size  through  the  stringency  ox  laxity  In  ap- 
plying quota  formulas  to  levels  chosen  to 
discount  support  prices  for  tobaccos  treated 
with  growth  inhibitors  and  they  carry  im- 
portant consequences  for  all  concerned  with 
tobacco. 

At  present  the  health  Issue  relative  to  to- 
bacco probably  constitutes  the  principal 
potential  threat  to  the  tobacco  program.  If 
this  Issue  Is  resolved  finally  and  Irreparably 
against  tobacco,  the  program  will  be  ex- 
tremely vulnerable  from  the  political  point 
of  view.  Vulnerability  of  the  tobacco  pro- 
grams to  unfriendly  political  pressures,  too, 
could  be  increased  if  substantial  losses  were 
to  be  sustained  by  the  price  support  opera- 
tions of  tobacco  programs  in  anything  like 
the  proportions  experienced  by  wheat,  cot- 
ton, and  com  in  recent  years.  Urban  tax- 
payers and  their  legislators  appear  to  be  in- 
creasingly sensitive  to  such  losses.  The  $3 
bUllon  In  annual  revenue  to  Federal  and 
State  government  from  excise  taxes  levied 
on  tobacco  is  unlikely  to  be  an  adequate 
defense  as  this  sensitivity  mounts. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  this 
amendment  would  not  prohibit  anyone 
from  smoking.  It  does  not  at  all  deal 
with  the  question  of  the  morality  of 
smoking.  It  would  not  prohibit  anyone 
from  smoking  If  he  wished  to  smoke. 
Furthermore,  a  vote  for  this  amendment 
Is  not  a  question  of  approval  or  dls- 
approvsJ  of  the  Surgeon  General's  re- 
port. That  Is  not  the  question  we  are 
voting  on.  although  we  cannot  be  blind 
to  the  fact  that  the  Surgeon  General, 
who  Is  a  responsible  official  of  Govern- 
ment, hats  issued  an  extensive  report 
which  does  state,  as  a  result  of  a  study, 
he  has  found  that  the  use  of  tobacco 
Is  Injurious  to  the  health  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  amendment  deals  only 
with  the  question  of  whether  the  tax- 
payers should  subsidize  the  production 
of  this  commodity,  which  the  Surgeon 
General  and  other  resix)nslble  physicians 
have  said  is  harmful  to  the  American 
people. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
the  true  cost  of  this  program.  The  cost 
in  the  past  fiscal  year.  1963,  was  a  little 
more  than  $40  million.  Last  year  we 
spent  $40  million  to  support  the  produc- 
tion of  tobacco;  $16  million  of  that 
was  spent  in  direct  price  supports,  and 
$24  million  was  spent  to  subsidize  the 
exportation  of  surplus  tobacco  under 
title  I  f?t  Public  Law  480.  That  latter 
amount  represents  sales  of  tobacco  for 
soft  currencies,  which  do  not  accrue  to 
the  benefit  of  this  country;  $1,600,000 
was  the  coet  of  the  tobacco  disposed  of 
under  title  IV  of  Public  Law  480. 

Over  the  years  a  total  of  $301,790,000 
has  been  spent  to  subsidize  the  export  of 
surplus  tobacco  under  Public  Law  480. 
title  I,  and  under  the  direct  support  pro- 
gram. Instead  of  a  $40  million  cost,  as 
some  claim,  we  have  spent  over  $300  mil- 
lion to  subsidize  tobacco  production. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
yield  in  a  moment.  I  have  listened  for 
quite  a  while  to  the  opponents  of  the 
amendment,  and  I  now  want  to  get  this 
record  straight.  I  repeat.  $301  million 
represents  the  true  cost  of  the  tobacco 
support  program.  All  of  us  know  that 
we  do  not  have  free  access  to  the  soft 
currencies  obtained  for  sales  under  Pub- 


lic Law  480.  Therefore,  this  is  a  part  of 
the  overall  cost. 

These  soft  currencies  can  be  spent  only 
for  Improvements  within  the  respective 
countries.  The  question  before  us  here 
today  is — do  we  or  do  we  not  want  the 
taxpayers  to  continue  underwriting  the 
production  of  a  commodity  which  the 
Surgeon  General  has  declared  is  injuri- 
ous to  the  health  of  America?  In  the 
past  fiscal  year  this  program  has  cost 
about  $40  million. 

This  amendment  has  nothing  to  do 
with  whether  or  not  cigarettes  are  taxed. 
That  Is  another  question,  one  that  is 
dealt  with  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
The  amendment  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  morality  of  whether  one  should  or 
should  not  smoke.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  whether  the  Commission  appointed 
by  the  President  should  or  should  not 
make  a  recommendation  to  restrict  the 
use  of  tobacco. 

The  amendment  does  not  touch  any  of 
the  factors  which  I  recognize  should  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Commission.  It  deals 
solely  with  the  one  question:  Shall 
American  taxpayers  continue  at  the  rate 
of  $40  million  a  year — better  than  $3 
million  a  month — to  underwrite  the  cost 
of  production  of  a  commodity  which  has 
been  said  to  be  injurious  to  the  health 
of  America? 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thought  the  Senator 
would  be  willing  to  answer  a  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  I 
have  time,  I  will  answer  a  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wUl 
yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  but 
I  will  see  to  it  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  time  yielded  to  him 
later. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  question  is 
whether  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  contemplates  being  consistent. 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  fMr.  Wil- 
liams] has  pointed  out  that  he  is  not 
making  any  challenge  about  the  moral- 
ity of  smoking.  The  Senator  empha- 
sizes, however,  the  situation  under 
which  the  Surgeon  General,  with  the 
help  of  experts,  has  declared  that  the 
smoking  of  cigarettes  is  harmful  to  the 
health  of  the  people  of  our  country,  and 
in  many  instances  Is  the  cause  of  caoicer. 

If  that  is  the  fact,  the  Government 
must  be  apprehensive  of  this  problem. 
If  it  Is  the  fact,  the  Oovemment  must 
try  to  cure  it.  What  is  the  Government 
doing?  It  suggests  that  we  subsidize  the 
growing  of  tobacco  in  the  sum  of  $40 
million  a  year  to  spread  and  help  the 
use  of  it,  while  at  the  same  time  admit- 
ting that  it  Is  Injurious  to  health. 

I  Sim  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
I  shall  vote  for  It,  and  I  shall  vote  for  it 
on  the  basis  that  we  cannot  in  one  in- 
stance say  that  the  smoking  of  cigarettes 
produces  cancer,  and  then  in  the  next 
instance  say  we  will  subsidize  the  grow- 
ing of  tobacco,  which  is  in  direct  con- 
flict with  the  responsibility  of  trying  to 
cure  the  evil.    I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  have  any  time  remaining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  remains? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  7  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  I  Understand  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  about  exhausted  his 
time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  to- 
bacco program  went  into  effect  in  1933. 

The  program  has  been  in  effect  30 
years — during  that  30  years,  it  has  cost 
the  Government  a  total  of  only  $301 
million. 

Last  year  alone,  the  Government  col- 
lected $2.1  billion  in  excise  taxes  alone 
upon  tobacco  and  its  products. 

The  Government  received  billions  of 
other  dollars  last  year  in  Income  taxes 
from  tobacco  growers,  manufacturers, 
and  sellers.  We  exported  last  year  leaf 
tobacco  and  cigarettes  worth  $615  mil- 
lion. If  it  had  not  been  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  that  tobacco  and  those  cigarettes, 
the  deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments 
would  have  been  about  $600  million  more 
than  it  was. 

The  committee  of  the  Surgeon  General 
did  not  engage  in  research.  It  took  some 
data  that  others  had  compiled,  and  drew 
some  conclusions  from  it.  Other  doctors 
have  drawn  quite  different  conclusions 
for  it,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  does  not  es- 
tablish a  causal  connection  between 
smoking  and  lung  cancer. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  should  confine  its  ac- 
tivities in  this  field  to  research,  and  re- 
frsdn  from  engaging  in  a  missionary 
campjugn  until  research  proves  that 
there  is  really  a  causal  relation  between 
smoking  and  lung  cancer. 

We  ought  to  continue  with  tobacco  re- 
search imtil  there  is  some  proof  of  such 
relationship ;  and  until  that  proof  arises 
we  ought  not  to  destroy  one  of  the  great- 
est agricultural  programs  of  this  Nation 
and  render  It  difficult  for  750,000  farm 
families  to  obtain  bread  for  their  chil- 
dren. 

This  amendment  would  introduce 
chaos  in  the  tobacco  industry  and  re- 
turn such  industry  to  the  condition  it 
was  In  before  1933.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  for  yielding. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
a  minute  and  a  half  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  CMr.  BeallI. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  Williams  amendment. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  it  will 
desLl  a  death  blow  to  the  tobacco  indus- 
try in  the  United  States — an  industry 
which  affects  some  750,000  farm  families. 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  suggests 
tiiat  the  price  support  program  for  to- 
bacco be  abolished.  He  justifies  this 
action  by  referring  to  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's report  on  smoking. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that  the  Sen- 
ate cannot  render  an  intelligent  deci- 
sion on  this  amendment.  There  have 
been  no  hearings  before  the  Agriculture 
Cmnmittee  and  the  Surgeon  General's 
report  falls  to  Introduce  any  new  evi- 
dence to  support  the  contentions  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

I  cannot  see  what  good  can  be  ac- 
complished by  the  adoption  of  sm  amend- 
ment which  will  result  in  unlimited  to- 
bacco production.    The  tobacco  support 
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proerram  has  been  a  successful  one  and. 
unlike  most  other  programs,  has  paid  Ita 
way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Maryland 
tobacco  program  has  been  rrinnlng  In 
the  black  and  docs  not  represent  a  loss 
of  taxpayers'  funds  to  the  Treasury. 

This  program  has  curtailed  tobacco 
production.  Adoption  of  the  Williams 
amendment,  however,  will  be  followed  by 
Increased  production,  lower  prices,  and 
will  defeat  the  very  purpose  for  which 
the  amendment  is  offered. 

Following  the  release  of  the  Surgeon 
General's  report.  I  outlined  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  scope  of  the  American  tobacco 
industry  and  the  adverse  effect  which 
might  follow  if  hasty  action  Is  taken. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  of  January  14.  1964.  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Tobacco  Repobt 
Mr  BxAix.  li^.  President,  latt  Saturday 
there  was  releaoed  the  report  of  a  special 
commission's  study  on  the  use  of  tobacco. 
The  report  leaves  us  with  questions  regard- 
ing smoking  and  health  still  In  dispute — and 
I  feel  that  further  study  Is  needed. 

First.  I  would  sviggest  that  we  proceed 
with  caution  In  dealing  with  an  Industry 
Involving  millions  of  Americans — one  of  our 
largest  Industries  and  one  of  our  largest 
agriculture  crops.  Injury  to  this  Industry 
could  bring  on  economic  chaos. 

Some  760,000  farm  families,  averaging  3  or 
4  to  a  family,  In  31  States  depend  upon  the 
growing  of  tobacco  for  their  livelihood;  to- 
bacco Is  this  Nation's  fifth  largest  cash  crop. 
In  the  United  States,  there  are  578  processing 
plants  In  30  States.  These  plants  and  the 
companies  which  supply  goods  and  services 
to  the  Industry  employ  some  17  million 
people. 

Tobacco  products  last  year  provided  some 
$3.2  billion  In  taxes.  This  Is  nearly  40  times 
the  yearly  budget  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  our  country,  about  80  million  people 
use  tobacco  products — well  over  half  the 
adult  population. 

That.  In  brief.  Indicates  tobacco's  social 
and  economic  Importance. 

ThU  Is  not  to  suggest  that  the  tobacco 
Industry  Is  entitled  to  some  kind  of  spe- 
cial privilege.  But  It  is  to  suggest  that 
before  we  permit  damage  to  such  an  In- 
dustry— damage  which  might  upset  our 
whole  economic  structure  at  this  time — we 
proceed  with  caution. 

I  would  say  the  same  thing  If  someone 
wanted  to  damage  the  automobile  Indiistry 
on  the  grounds  that  automobiles  Injure 
and  kill  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
every  year. 

As  the  poet  has  said,  there  is  good  and 
bad  In  everything. 

The  history  of  America  and  the  history 
of  tobacco  run  parallel.  Tobacco  was  once 
used  here  as  money.  And  It  has  been  smoked 
here  for  over  350  years — with  satisfaction. 
And  that.  In  Itself,  Is  a  conunentary.  Who 
can  say  with  assurance  that  we  would  have 
been  better  off  without  tobacco? 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  am  not  a 
tobacco  raiser,  though  In  our  State  much 
tobacco  Is  grown — and  Maryland  Is  noted  for 
Its  high-quality  tobacco 

I  am  not  a  scientist.  I  cannot  discuss 
this  Issue  on  a  scientific  basis.  However,  let 
me  Interject  one  Idea  of  a  layman  on  the 
subject  of  health.  MenUl  health  U  a  sub- 
ject much  In  the  public  mind.  Psychiatry 
has  come  Into  Its  own  because  of  the  stress 
and  strain  of  the  present  day.  Most  doctors 
win  tell  us,  I  believe,  that  this  stress  and 
strain  accounts  for  much  of  the  disability 
of  today.     Possibly  we  need  more  relaxing, 
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more  contemplation.  And  may  I  ask.  What 
better  tool  for  relaxing,  for  contemplation, 
than  a  good  smoke?  Let  us  be  sure  that 
we  do  not  kill  one  evil  with  perhaps  a  bigger 
one. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  reject  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  correct  a  statement  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  made.  The  total  cost  of  the 
tobacco  program  over  its  entire  life  has 
been  only  about  $40  million — $32  million 
as  shown  by  the  last  fiscal  report  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  I  might 
add  that,  at  least  for  20  years,  there  has 
been  no  loss  on  the  principal  of  the 
CCC  loans  made  to  the  Burley  Growers 
Tobacco  Cooperative  In  my  State,  and 
only  occasionally  a  loss  on  the  interest 
which  is  paid  to  the  Government  on 
these  loans.  I  do  not  think  It  Is  fair  to 
talk  only  about  tobacco  In  connection 
with  the  exports  under  Public  Law  480. 
because  under  that  law  we  have  been 
selling  all  agricultural  commodities  for 
local  currencies  in  countries  which  do 
not  have  dollars  for  this  purpose.  For 
example,  there  have  been  Public  Law 
480  exports  of  wheat  in  the  amount  of 
$6  billion. 

I  do  think  the  pending  amendment  at- 
tempts to  make  a  moral  Judgment.  It 
attempts  to  make  a  judgment  before  the 
commission  has  completed  the  second 
phase  of  its  work — in  regard  to  Imple- 
mentation. The  amendment  attempts 
to  make  a  moral  Judgment  which  would 
grind  down  700,000   farmers  and  their 

meager  Income.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  conclude  by  repeating  that 
the  cost  of  the  program  over  the  years, 
as  shown  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, under  the  "realized  loss" 
column,  is  approximately  $40  million,  as 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  pointed 
out  but  that  is  only  a  part  of  the  story. 
The  same  report  Includes  figures  which 
show  that  all  together  In  excess  of  $300 
million  has  been  spent  to  subsidize  the 
support  of  tobacco  over  the  past  several 
years:  with  $40  million  of  that  cost  de- 
veloping in  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Sales  under  title  1  of  Public  Law  480 
for  foreign  currencies,  are  a  direct  cost 
to  the  taxpayers.  So  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  cost  of  the  program  has 
been  in  excess  of  $300  million.  In  the 
last  year  alone  it  cost  $40  million  to  sup- 
port the  program.  Last  year  $16  mil- 
lion was  spent  in  direct  price  supports, 
and  $24,400,000  was  spent  under  Public 
Law  480 

I  repeat  that  the  amendment  does  not 
go  into  the  question  of  whether  people 
should  smoke.  That  question  can  be  de- 
termined by  the  individual  citizens,  after 
consultations  with  their  doctors. 

The  question  before  us  here  is  whether 
or  not  we  want  the  taxpayers  to  be  com- 
mitted to  a  program  which  last  year  cost 
$40  million — or  a  little  more  than  $3  mil- 
lion a  month — to  suppoit  the  production 
of  a  product  which  the  Surgeon  General 
and  other  medical  authorities  have  de- 


termined to  be  detrimental  to  the  health 
of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  either  been  used 
or  yielded  back. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams!.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered: and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote.  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  who  is  un- 
avoidably absent  at  this  hour.  If  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson  1 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea":  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson  1,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening].  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Hayden],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  aiuiounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton] and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
GoLDWATERl  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHiL],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  MechemI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  26, 
nays  63,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Pong 


AUott 

Bartlett 

Bayb 

Beall 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Eklmondson 

EUender 

Engle 

Ervln 


(Leg.  No.  67] 

■STEAS— 36 

Hart 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Keating 

LaUBChe 

Long,  La. 

Miller 

Moss 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

NAYS— 63 

Pulbrlght 

Oore 

Hartke 

Hlckenlooper 

HUl 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kennedy 

Long,  lilo. 

Macnuaon 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 


Pell 
Prouty 
Rlblooff 
Scott 
Smith 
Ttower 

WUllams,  N.J. 
WlUlams.  Del. 


McOee 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Proxmlre 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Smathers 

Stennls 

Symington 


19  6  U 


Talmadge 
Thurmond 


Anderson 
Cotton 
Dlrkaen 
Ooldwater 
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Walters 
Tar  borough 


Young,  N.  Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 11 


Omening 
Hayden 
Kuchel 
Mecbem 


Randolph 

Simpson 

Sparkman 


So  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware's  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr,  HRUSKA  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  with  the 
understanding  that  I  shall  not  lose  my 
light  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  it 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  minority  leader  with  the  understand- 
ing that  I  shall  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  query  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  about  the  program  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
la  my  understanding  that  there  will  be 
considerable  debate  on  the  Hruska 
amendment,  which  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion of  meat  imports  into  the  United 
States.  I  understand  that  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  prepared  to 
speak  on  the  subject.  It  would  be  my 
guess  that  the  Senate  will  be  in  ses- 
sion to  a  reasonably  late  hour  this  eve- 
ning— around  6:30  p.m.  or  7  p.m. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Around  6 :  30  p.m.  or  7 
pm.  according  to  our  experience.  Is 
rather  early. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  we  added  another 
hour,  that  woultf  be  the  end  of  the  day. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  receive  invita- 
tions, and  I  know  a  great  many  of  them 
are  to  be  accepted.  The  leader  has  re- 
ceived requests,  not  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, but  on  others,  from  organizations 
asking  that  the  Senate  adjourn  or  recess 
in  sufficient  time  so  that  Senators  can 
attend  receptions  and  other  affairs. 

I  must  say,  in  all  honesty,  that  when 
I  receive  such  requests,  I  ignore  them 
completely,  because  I  am  sure  every 
Member  of  this  body  agrees  that  our 
business  is  here  when  there  is  business 
to  transact.  But  tonight  It  will  be  trans- 
acted until  about  6:30  or  7  because  of 
circumstances  over  which  the  leadership 
has  no  control. 

If  there  are  any  breaks  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Hruska  amendment,  I  hope 
other  Senators  who  may  have  amend- 
ments will  bring  them  up  and  keep  the 
Senate's  business  going. 


ORDER    FOR    RECESS    TO    11    AJd. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tonight,  it 
recess  to  meet  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
express  the  hope  that  perhaps  tomor- 
row an  agreement  can  be  reached 
whereby  there  may  be  some  prospect  of 
bringing  the  farm  legislation  to  a  deci- 
sion, one  way  or  the  other. 

I  am  informed  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  has  at  least 
two  more  cotton  amendments.  I  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  and  other  Senators 
will  be  prepared,  if  there  are  any  slack 
periods,  to  All  the  void  and  offer  their 
amendments  and  keep  the  Senate  rolling 
as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  it  possible  to  reach 
an  agreement  to  vote  on  this  amendment, 
let  us  say,  at  6:30  or  a  quarter  of  7? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     No. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    It  is  not  possible? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     No. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  take  it  it  is  not 
possible. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Just  "No." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding, 
the  majority  leader  stated  early  today 
what  happened  last  night.  I  told  him 
I  would  accept  more  than  the  lion's  share 
of  responsibility,  because  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Bttrdick]  was  pressing  his  amend- 
ment and  stated  he  wanted  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  it.  That  was  near  the  close 
of  the  day.  Perhaps  partly  because  we 
attended  the  same  educational  institu- 
tion, he  was  willing  to  relent  and  let  It 
go  over  to  today  for  a  vote.  There  was 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  it.  Many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  remained  available 
In  anticipation  of  voting  last  night. 

The  majority  leader  gave  no  assurance 
that  there  would  not  be  a  vote  tonight 
if  the  pending  amendment  were  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  and  the  Senate  were 
to  address  itself  to  some  other  amend- 
ment in  the  pile  if  a  Senator  asked  for 
a  yea-and-nay  vote.  I  thought  that 
should  be  made  clear,  in  order  to  pre- 
clude any  misunderstanding  and  the 
need  for  ap>ology  some  time  later. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  reason  I  could 
afford  to  be  brief  is  that  I  have  tried  for 
the  past  3  days,  and  when  I  say  "No," 
that  is  just  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  congratulate  the 
majority  leader.  No  one  aidmires  con- 
ciseness and  brevity  more  than  does  the 
Seimtor  from  Rhode  Island. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  allowing  us  to  proceed  in 
this  way. 

FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  It  would 
appear  that  within  a  few  days  there  will 
be  submitted  to  Congress  the  results  of 
the  executive  branch  review  of  foreign 
aid.  I  do  not  know  what  will  be  In  the 
President's  message  and  I  am  not  mak- 
ing any  prediction.  But  I  do  know  that 
I  shall  continue  to  expose  the  use  of  for- 
eign aid  as  a  crutch  to  support  the  mis- 
guided and  futile  foreign  and  military 
policies  it  has  been  used  to  support  in  the 
past. 

What  prompts  these  remarks  is  what 
appears  to  be  an  organized  effort  to 
crank  up  the  foreign  aid-Defense  Depart- 
ment organization  to  advance  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Pentagon  into  still  an- 
other area  of  the  world.  One  would  have 
thought  that  there  no  longer  remains  a 
square  foot  of  the  earth's  sea  or  land 
surface  outside  the  Communist  bloc  that 
has  not  been  designated  as  "vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States."  and  been 
subjected  to  an  American  military 
presence  of  some  kind. 

But  It  appears  that  the  Indian  Ocean 
is  one  area  where  this  American  military 
presence  has  not  been  established  nearly 
as  firmly  as  the  U.S.  Navy  would  like  it 
to  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  pause  for  order.  I  do 
not  care  whether  anycMie  hears  my 
speech,  but  I  do  not  intend  to  speak 
until  the  Senate  is  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  a  recent  Issue  of 
Navy,  subtitled  the  magazine  of  sea- 
power,  we  hear  the  rationale  put  for- 
ward that  the  Indian  Ocean  is  what  an 
editorial  writer  calls  a  power  vacuum, 
one  that  the  Navy  naturally  assumes 
must  be  filled  by  Itself.  The  articles  In 
this  issue  further  make  the  wholly 
fatuous  assumption  that  frequent  visits 
by  the  7th  Fleet  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
would  deter  Chinese  aggression  in  that 
area. 

When  one  looks  at  a  map,  and  at  the 
central  position  China  occupies  in  re- 
lation to  all  the  countries  which  frame 
the  Indian  Ocean,  the  China  Sea,  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  is  evident  that  it  is 
China  that  is  going  to  dominate  Asia 
whether  the  United  States  likes  it  or  not, 
and  no  matter  what  we  choose  to  do 
about  it. 

What  the  Navy  thinks  a  few  U.S.  ships 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  would  do  to  restrain 
China's  desire  to  dominate  her  imme- 
diate neighbors,  and  to  remove.  Western 
infiuence  and  domination  from  her  im- 
mediate lx>rders,  defies  my  imagination. 
Fifteen  thousand  U.S.  troops  in  South 
Vietnam  have  not  even  halted  the  tide 
that  is  sweeping  the  Western  Powers  out 
of  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 

As  I  said  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  yester- 
day, those  troops  should  be  brought 
home.  They  never  should  have  been 
sent  there  In  the  first  pla^e.  American 
unilateral  participation  In  the  war  of 
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South  Vietnam  cannot  be  Justified,  and 
will  not  be  Justified  in  American  history. 
As  I  have  made  clear  to  the  State  De- 
partment, this  administration  had  better 
be  warned  now  that  when  the  casualty 
lists  of  American  boys  In  South  Vietnam 
Increase  until  the  mothers  and  fathers 
of  those  boys — and,  yes,  the  American 
people  generally — start  crying  "Murder," 
no  administration  will  stand. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  forget  that  the 
French  people  finally  turned  out  a 
French  government  because  they  decided 
that  French  boys — the  best  of  French 
blood — were  being  murdered  in  Indo- 
china. I  raise  my  first  warning  in  this 
speech  this  afternoon,  as  to  the  position 
which  I  shall  take  in  the  historic  debate 
that  will  take  place  on  foreign  aid  and 
American  foreign  policy  In  this  session 
of  Congress. 

We  had  better  start  appraising  wheth- 
er the  United  States  Is  going  to  take  a 
unilateral  course  of  action,  seeking  to 
shoulder  the  burdens  of  those  of  our  al- 
leged allies  in  all  parts  of  the  world  who 
have  run  out  on  us.  They  htive  run  out 
on  us  in  southeast  Asia.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, we  must  keep  In  mind  the  fact 
that  we  have  always  considered  south- 
east Asia  to  be  beyond  the  perimeter  of 
U.S.  defense.  Southeast  Asia  Is  not  es- 
sential to  U.S.  defense.  Southeast  Asia 
may  very  well  be  essential  to  the  defense 
of  some  of  our  allies,  but  where  are  they? 
They  ran  out  on  us. 

At  the  moment.  It  may  be  an  unpopu- 
lar thesis  that  I  am  defending  this  after- 
noon, but  my  confidence  in  the  Judgment 
and  the  thinking  powers  of  the  American 
people  Is  such  that  once  they  are  given 
the  facts  about  southeast  Asia,  they  will 
repudiate  the  policy  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  of  this  hour.  They  will  also  re- 
pudiate the  policy  of  the  Pentagon. 

So,  unpopular  as  it  may  be,  the  time 
has  come  to  draw  the  issue  on  American 
foreign  policy.  I  sincerely  hope  that  my 
President  will  Insist  that  the  facts  be  pre- 
sented to  him  so  that  he  can  pass  a  value 
Judgment  as  commander  In  chief  In  re- 
spect to  the  demands  of  the  military 
forces  In  this  country,  and  of  the  allies, 
whether  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue to  carry  the  unilateral  burden  al- 
legedly protecting  freedom  in  those  areas 
of  the  world  in  which  our  allies  show 
such  little  Interest. 

China  Is  the  whole  Interior  of  the 
world's  largest  land  mass.  We  are  in- 
terested in  preserving  its  fringes  as  U.S. 
footholds.  That  Is  as  futile  an  effort  as 
this  country  will  ever  embark  upon. 
The  concept  of  the  Pacific  as  an  Amer- 
ican lake  was  possible  only  at  the  close 
of  World  War  n  when  Japan  lay  tem- 
porarily prostrate.  We  have  wasted 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on  a  for- 
eign aid  program  that  sought  to  main- 
tain for  America  Indefinitely  the  domi- 
nation over  Asia  which  we  enjoyed  as  a 
result  of  our  victory  In  World  War  n. 

The  irony  of  the  Navy  magazine  ar- 
ticles is  that  they  take  note  of  the  with- 
drawal of  Britain  and  other  colonial 
powers  from  this  part  of  the  world,  yet 
they  assume  the  United  States  can  and 
should  step  in,  in  addition  to  all  our 
other  commitments.  The  tenor  of  these 
articles  reminds  me  of  why  one  moun- 


tain climber  wanted  to  climb  Everest: 
"Because  it  is  there."  The  Indian 
Ocean  is  there,  and  that  Is  enough  for 
the  Navy. 

The  effort  to  control  the  entire  Pa- 
cific has  cost  us  billions,  and  is  col- 
lapsing at  several  places  at  once  for  rea- 
sons over  which  we  have  no  control. 
Yet  the  XJ3.  Navy  can  propose  only  more 
of  the  same.  Its  pathetic  attempt  to 
portray  a  unity  with  Pakistan  which 
does  not  exist  in  fact  is  set  forth  In  one 
of  these  articles  on  Cento  fieet  maneu- 
vers. 

Cento  does  not  exist  for  all  practical 
political  purposes,  and  Pakistan  has  be- 
longed to  it  for  only  one  reason — the 
US.  aid  she  could  get  out  of  It.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  never 
was  a  time  when  Pakistan  would  have 
fulfilled  her  Cento  obligations  vls-a-vls 
Russia.  And  even  the  most  obtuse  must 
realize  by  now  that  Palclstans  member- 
ship in  SEIATO  Is  rendered  totally  mean- 
ingless by  her  close  ties  with  China. 
Any  possibility  that  Pakistan  would 
honor  any  SEATO  obligations  vis-a-vis 
China  has  long  since  been  dispelled. 

Although  some  of  us  tried  to  stop  it 
in  the  foreign  aid  bill,  we  are  still  pour- 
ing money  Into  Pakistan,  and  Pakistan 
is  undercutting  us  by  her  relationships 
with  Red  China,  by  entering  into  agree- 
ments with  Red  China,  and  she  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  vote  a  single  dollar 
to  Pakistan.  I  wsis  against  it  in  the 
latest  foreign  aid  bill,  and  I  shall  fight 
even  harder  against  It  in  the  next  for- 
eign aid  bill,  because  Pakistan  has  clear- 
ly demonstrated  that  she  Is  not  an  ally. 
She  wishes  to  bargain  with  us.  to  nego- 
tiate with  us  for  a  continuation  of  for- 
eign aid  money.  On  any  premise  on 
which  her  national  course  of  conduct 
can  be  evaluated,  she  does  not  deserve  It. 

Pakistan  has  belonged  to  those  orga- 
nizations for  one  piirpose  only — to  get 
military  aid  from  the  United  States  that 
would  build  her  forces  against  her  one 
avowed  enemy — India. 

Not  only  does  the  United  States  not 
have  any  quarrel  with  India,  but  we  have 
recently  undertaken  an  expanded  mili- 
tary aid  program  to  India,  a  program 
which  I  believe  is  a  mistake  equal  only 
to  our  heavy  aid  to  Pakistan. 

As  It  does  in  so  many  places  of  the 
world,  the  Pentagon  believes  that  be- 
cause It  has  a  man  riding  the  elephant's 
back  in  the  form  of  a  U.S.  aid  mission, 
it  is  telling  the  elephant  where  to  go. 
But  neither  Pakistan  nor  India  Is  Inter- 
ested In  where  we  want  them  to  go. 
They  will  string  along  American  military 
men  and  AID  officials  to  keep  them 
happy,  to  keep  the  guns  and  money  com- 
ing, but  they  are  going  to  put  our  aid 
to  work  strictly  for  their  own  purposes 
and  not  for  ours. 

In  Southern  Asia,  the  purposes  of 
India  and  Pakistan  relate  primarily  to 
each  other,  and  not  to  either  Russia  or 
China.  How  many  more  billions  do  our 
taxpayers  have  to  waste  In  India  and 
Pakistan  before  Congress  puts  an  end  to 
this  folly? 

I  say  "Congress."  because  neither  the 
Pentagon  nor  the  State  Department  has 
shown  any  Inclination  or  capacity  to  re- 
move  an   American   presence   from   an 


area  where  we  cannot  control  events 
and  where  our  efforts  to  do  so  meet  with 
indifference  or  outright  hostility. 

I  say  to  the  Pentagon:  "Instead  of 
propagandizing  for  an  expansion  of  the 
7th  Fleet  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  you 
should  be  undertaking  a  review  of  how 
quickly  our  mlUtary  aid  to  Pakistan, 
India,  and  other  Indian  Ocean  countries 
can  be  terminated."  The  rivalry  between 
them  far  transcends  any  U.S.  interest, 
military  or  otherwise. 


U.8. 


UfVOLVXMrNT  ON   ASIA   MAINLAND 
COan.T    MISTAKX 


Much  the  same  is  true  elsewhere  In 
Asia.  Japan  Is  and  always  will  be  a 
strong  and  Important  Infiuence  there. 
Before  long,  Taiwan  will  be  a  small  but 
Independent  country,  Joining  the  Philip- 
pines, the  Vietnams,  Cambodia,  Ceylon, 
Thailand,  and  the  Koreas  in  the  commu- 
nity of  small  nations  of  Asia. 

As  a  country  of  some  700  to  800  mil- 
lion people,  China  will  have  a  growing 
Interest  and  Influence  upon  these  neigh- 
bors of  hers.  It  is  not  beyond  the  realm 
of  possibility  that  China  will  embark 
upon  the  Itind  of  aggression  that  Im- 
perial Japan  embarked  on  In  the  1930's 
and  1940s,  futllely  seeking  an  outlet  for 
her  population  and  for  her  ideological 
designs. 

But  that  is  a  contingency  that  the 
United  States  cannot  possibly  prevent 
with  foreign  aid  programs,  military  mis- 
sions, by  "showing  the  flag"  with  a  few 
ships  or  even  with  15.000  troops. 

All  we  are  doing  with  these  palliatives 
Is  allowing  ourselves  to  be  used  by  the 
recipients  for  their  own  nationalistic 
purposes,  most  of  which  have  little  to  do 
with  China  at  all.  These  countries  play 
upon  the  American  fear  of  China  for 
the  benefit  of  our  military  and  aid  offi- 
cials for  what  they  can  get  out  of  us. 

Yet  the  reality  Is  that  Asia  Is  a  con- 
tinent of  ancient  rivalries  that  antedate 
by  far  the  very  existence  of  the  United 
States.  Their  problems  of  population 
growth,  economic  development,  na- 
tionalistic and  religious  animosities  are 
never  going  to  be  harnessed  by  the 
United  States  from  7.000  miles  away,  no 
matter  how  much  money  we  spend  In  the 
effort  to  do  so.  There  Is  little  commu- 
nity of  Interest  among  the  countries  of 
Asia  vls-a-vls  China.  Most  of  them  are 
only  Interested  In  using  her,  as  they  use 
us.  to  advance  their  own  national  Inter- 
ests. 

The  effort  to  continue  dominating  the 
western  shores  of  the  Pacific,  not  to  men- 
tion any  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  will 
be  Increasingly  costly  to  us  In  blood  and 
money.  I  am  flatly  and  completely  op- 
posed to  any  expansion  of  our  commit- 
ments there,  and  to  Increasing  the  scale 
of  our  participation  in  the  Vietnamese 
war. 

U.8.  WAB  IN  ASIA  WOUU)  BE  NT7CLXAB 

I  am  opposed  to  It  because  American 
Involvement  In  any  Asian  conflict  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  nuclear  Involvement.  I  am 
satisfied  that  there  is  no  other  way  this 
country  could  meet  the  manpower  and 
geographic  advantages  that  a  Chinese- 
backed  force  would  have  over  us. 

I  am  permitted  to  say,  within  the 
bounds  of  secrecy  and  in  my  captacity  as 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
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mlttee  who  Individually  has  passed  a 
Judgment  upon  American  foreign  policy 
in  Asia,  that  we  cannot  win  a  land  war 
in  Asia  with  American  conventional 
ground  forces.  That  is  fully  recognized 
by  outstanding  military  experts. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  greater  mistake 
that  this  country  could  make  than  to 
seek  to  escalate  the  war  In  South  Viet- 
nam by  using  conventional  American 
forces  In  North  Vietnam  or  in  any  other 
areas  to  the  north  of  South  Vietnam. 

Therefore  I  say  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, from  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
afternoon,  "You  have  the  right  to  ask 
your  Ctovernment  now,  Do  you  have 
plans  for  sending  American  boys  to  their 
deaths  by  the  tens  of  thousands  In  es- 
calating the  South  Vietnam  war  above 
South  Vietnam?" 

I  say  to  the  American  people,  "Get 
that  answer  from  your  Government  now. 
You  have  a  right  to  It." 

The  foreign  policy  of  this  country 
does  not  belong  to  any  administration 
at  any  time  In  power.  The  foreign  policy 
of  this  coimtry  belongs  to  the  American 
people.  Now  Is  the  time  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  find  out. 

I  listened  yesterday  to  a  briefing  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  which  gave  rise  to 
this  speech  today.  I  say  to  the  American 
people  they  have  a  right  to  a  clarification 
of  American  foreign  policy  In  Asia. 
They  have  a  right  to  know  what  the 
plans  of  this  Government  are  in  re- 
spect to  any  war  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  now  proceed  to  my  next  point.  I  am 
satisfied  that  It  will  be  recognized  by  all 
that  we  could  not  possibly  win  a  land 
war  In  Asia  with  conventional  forces. 
We  could  not  Justify  the  attempt. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  before  he  goes  to  his 
next  point?  * 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  would  the 
Senator  advise  that  we  do  as  to  South 
Vietnam?     Withdraw? 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  will  wait 
for  me  to  make  the  remainder  of  my 
speech,  I  will  tell  him.  I  would  give  the 
same  advice  that  I  gave  at  the  begin- 
ning: We  should  never  have  gone  in. 
We  should  never  have  stayed  In.  We 
should  get  out. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  been  sajring 
that  for  many  years,  in  fact  after  each 
visit  I  made  there. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Our  number  is  increas- 
ing in  Congress.  I  say  to  my  administra- 
tion that  our  number  is  Increasing  by 
the  millions  from  coast  to  coast. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  been  ad- 
vocating such  a  course  of  action.  After 
my  last  visit  there,  I  again  stated  that 
we  should  never  have  gone  in  there  and 
that  we  should  get  out.  My  advice  was 
never  heeded.    That  is  my  advice  today. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  tried  to  pick  up 
Prance's  mistakes. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  We  are  trjrlng  to  do 
the  same  thing  in  Cyprus,  trying  to  pick 
up  the  British  mistakes. 

Mr.  MORSE.     The  Senator  Is  correct. 

I  am  satisfied  that  this  country  would 
make  the  gravest  mistake  of  Its  history 
by  carrying  a  war,  nuclear  or  otherwise, 
onto  the  mainland  of  Asia.  What  we 
might  do  If  we  were  attacked  was  an- 
swered In  World  War  II;  but  today  we 


have  not  been  attacked  by  any  Asian 
coimtry.  Our  responsibilities  toward 
South  Vietnam  are  no  more  than  those 
of  every  other  member  of  the  South  East 
Asia  Treaty  Organization,  consisting  of 
Australia,  France,  New  Zealand,  Pakis- 
tan, the  Philippines,  Thailand,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 
What  Joint  policy  has  been  worked  out 
with  these  SEATO  members  for  action 
In  Vietnam?     None. 

None.  That  is  the  key  word  of  this 
part  of  my  argxmient:  "None."  It  is  a 
xmilateral  U5.  action. 

But.  says  the  State  Department,  there 
has  been  some  token  assistance.  When 
we  pin  them  down  and  ask  them  to  tell 
us  how  much  of  the  burden  the  United 
States  has  been  carrying,  the  answer  Is 
"97  percent." 

Ninety-seven  percent.  Let  that  per- 
centage ring  out.  Let  the  people  of  this 
country  know  that  they  are  footing  97 
percent  of  the  financial  bill. 

But  there  are  values  to  be  measured  In 
the  losses  which  are  much  more  pre- 
cious than  dollars. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Has  the  Senator 
any  details  on  the  3  percent  that  other 
SEATO  nations  are  offering? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  not  permitted  to 
disclose  them,  but  I  would  do  so  If  the 
State  Department  would  lift  any  privi- 
lege on  them  and  disclose  them.  The 
information  on  It  I  have  received  Is  on 
file  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  It  includes  the  manpower 
contribution  of  other  countries,  which  Is 
even  more  Infinitesimal  than  their  finan- 
cial contribution. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  can  disclose  what 
I  found  out  there. 

It  is  a  few  trucks  f nxn  Australia  and 
very  little  military  equipment.  In  fact 
we  are  bearing  the  whole  burden  in  men 
and  material. 

Mr.  MORSE.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

What  contribution  is  any  of  them  will- 
ing to  make  to  the  Vietnamese  war? 
The  answer  Is  "none."  Vietnam  is  not 
a  member  of  SEATO  at  all,  but  a  proto- 
col to  the  SEATO  treaty  designates  Viet- 
nam as  one  of  the  areas  of  Interest  to  the 
signatories,  and  about  which  they  will 
consult  if  It  is  threatened  with  outside 
aggression. 

That  Is  the  relationship  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  SEATO.  Its  connection  Is  only 
by  protocol  agreement.  South  Vietnam 
Is  not  a  member  of  SEATO.  The  signa- 
tories to  the  agreement  designated 
South  Vietnam  as  an  area  of  mutual 
Interest  and  would  consult  If  it  were 
threatened  with  outside  aggression. 

Hence  our  treaty  obligation  to  South 
Vietnam  Is  not  unilateral.  It  is  no  more 
than  the  obligation  of  all  the  other  sig- 
natories of  SEATO. 

I  repeat  my  rhetorical  question: 
Where  are  those  signatories?  They  are 
perfectly  willing  to  let  Uncle  Sam  as- 
sume the  burden.  The  time  has  come 
for  the  American  people  as  a  whole  to 
decide  whether  or  not  Uncle  Sam  should 
continue  to  assume  this  costly  burden. 

I  am  not  saying  that  there  is  no  legal 
basis  for  our  being  In  South  Vietnam. 


But  I  am  saying  that  all  we  have  ever 
pledged  ourselves  to  by  wa^  of  treaty  is 
to  ccHisult  with  other  affected  nations 
about  any  threat  to  South  Vietnam. 
What  we  have  done  beyond  that  has 
been  entirely  unilateral.  The  South 
Vietnamese  Government  toward  which 
we  have  exercised  these  unilateral  pol- 
icies is  little  more  than  our  own  creature. 

We  constructed  a  government  there  In 
1954,  which  we  then  propped  up  with 
huge  amoimts  of  aid  and  which  we  say 
invited  American  troops.  The  rationali- 
zation that  our  Government  gives  for 
American  troops  being  in  South  Vietnam 
is  that  the  South  Vietnam  Goverrunent 
Invited  them  in. 

There  Is  another  salient  fact  In  this 
regard,  for  the  United  States  had  much 
to  do,  in  1954,  with  bringing  Into  exist- 
ence the  South  Vietnam  Government 
itself.  History  will  record  South  Viet- 
nam as  being  very  much  our  own  crea- 
ture. 

But  control  of  the  South  Vietnam  Gov- 
ernment has  been  passed  around  within 
the  American-financed  governing  clique 
until  Its  association  with  U.S.  support  Is 
closer  than  its  association  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam. 

My  mail  reflects  a  growing  discontent 
of  the  American  people  over  events  not 
only  in  Asia,  but  In  Africa.  South  and 
Central  America,  and  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean. I  am  satisfied  that  the  foreign 
policy  reverses  that  have  led  to  this  dis- 
content are  the  direct  result  of  a  vast 
overcommitment  of  American  interests. 

WOELOWIDE  RXVnW  Or  OVn  vital  INTZKB8T8 
NXXDED 

We  do  not  have  any  vital  Interests  any 
more  because  we  have  called  everything 
vital  everywhere. 

We  will  continue  to  have  reverses,  and 
a  discontented  people,  until  we  refine  our 
vital  interests,  confine  them  to  our  mili- 
tary and  foreign  aid  commitments,  and 
remove  oiu-selves  from  those  many  areas 
of  the  world  where  we  have  no  para- 
mount community  of  Interest  with  the 
local  people. 

I  speak  now  not  only  of  Asia.  In 
Europe  our  policy  has  reached  a  new 
low  when  we  retaliate  against  Britain 
for  trading  with  Cuba,  but  do  not  re- 
taliate against  Spain.  Of  course,  the 
reason  for  the  difference  Is  that  Britain 
Is  such  a  good  friend  and  ally  that  we  get 
our  bases  In  Britain  for  practically  noth- 
ing. But  our  military  aid  to  Spain  Is  the 
rental  fee  for  our  bases  In  Spain.  So  we 
enforce  the  aid  cutoff  only  against  a 
friend  because  It  will  have  no  effect,  and 
we  fall  to  enforce  It  against  a  broker 
nation  that  has  something  we  must  pay 
for. 

There  once  was  a  famous  slogan  of 
American  foreign  policy  that  said: 

Millions  for  defense,' but  not  one  cent  for 
tribute. 

We  pay  Spain  some  $30  million  a  year 
tribute  for  our  bases  on  Spanish  soil,  over 
which  the  American  flag  is  not  permitted 
to  fly  at  all,  much  less  together  with  the 
Spanish  flag.  Any  time  the  United 
States  has  any  such  dependence  upon  a 
country  like  Spain,  we  are  In  trouble. 

Fortimately.  we  are  not  really  depend- 
ent upon  Spain  at  all,  any  more  than  we 
are  really  dependent  upon  Turkey,  or 
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Oreec*.  or  Iran,  or  Pakistan,  or  Indo- 
nesia, or  any  of  the  other  great  bene- 
ficiaries of  our  military  and  economic 
aid  program.  We  find  some  convenience 
In  being  there,  and  once  the  milltary- 
foreign  aid  bureaucracy  ha*  entrenched 
Itself  in  one  of  them,  It  finds  new  reasons 
to  stay  and  to  expand. 

Our  so-called  presence  In  these  coun- 
tries Is  one  we  pay  dearly  for  financially. 
And  like  Spain,  each  of  them  is  really 
interested  in  making  the  best  deal  for 
Itself  at  any  given  time.  In  recent  years. 
U.S.  aid  has  been  the  best  deal  they  could 
get.  But  in  the  future,  even  more  than 
In  the  past,  they  are  all  going  to  play 
us  off  against  our  own  rivals.  Russia  and 
China,  and  promote  their  local  national 
causes  against  their  neighbors  with  or 
without  our  assistance,  and  Pakistan  has 
started  it. 

To  pursue  and  enforce  with  manpower 
as  well  as  money  all  the  interests  we 
have  designated  as  vital  would  quickly 
break  the  United  States.  We  know  that 
we  have  not  really  pursued  them  at  all. 
and  that  Is  why  we  have  suffered  so  many 
embarrassments  In  recent  years.  If  any 
area  in  the  world  might  once  have  been 
thought  vital  to  this  coimtry.  it  was 
surely  Cuba.  Yet  we  have  found  that 
having  a  hostile  government  In  power 
there  Is  not.  in  itself,  a  direct  threat  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  When 
Cuba  installed  Soviet  missiles,  we  found 
ways  of  coping  with  that  threat  without 
having  to  cope  with  the  existence  of  the 
Castro  government  itself. 

Castro  and  Khrushchev  learned.  In 
October  1962.  that  if  they  make  the  mis- 
take of  following  an  aggressive  course  of 
acUon  against  the  United  States,  we 
will  act  promptly  In  our  own  national 
self-defense.  We  will  remove  that  ag- 
gressive threat  Immediately.  It  has 
always  been  U.S.  foreign  policy  to  make 
clear  to  any  power  in  the  world  that  If 
fight  we  must,  fight  we  will,  and  that 
any  aggressive  action  against  the  United 
States  will  result  in  our  taking  whatever 
action  by  force  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  Integrity  of  this  NaUon.  That  Is  an 
entirely  different  thing  than  to  spread 
out  very  thin,  as  we  are  spreading  them 
out.  American  forces  throughout  the 
world.  In  areas  that  are  not  essential  to 
the  defense  of  the  United  States,  and 
doing  ao  on  a  unilateral  basis. 

This  is  only  one  example  of  how  the 
realities  of  our  policy  conflict  with  our 
theories  of  vital  Interest.  Most  of  the 
world  Is  coming  to  know  that  our  theories 
are  good  for  cash.  But  they  know  we 
could  not  possibly  stand  upon  all  of  them. 
They  are  not  so  afraid  of  Cwnmunlst  ag- 
gression any  more,  either,  that  they  are 
willing  to  bow  to  our  wishes. 

The  world  has  moved  beyond  World 
War  n.  It  Is  beginning  to  move  beyond 
the  cold  war.  When  are  the  foreign  and 
military  policies  of  the  United  States 
going  to  move  beyond  World  War  n  and 
the  cold  war?  When  will  the  United 
States  develop  a  foreign  and  defense 
policy  that  will  recognize  that  every  event 
everywhere  is  not  vital  to  us,  and  that 
even  If  It  were,  we  could  not  put  out 
enough  money  and  manpower  to  control 
all  these  events?  When  will  we  develop 
a  sense  of  what  Is  vital  that  we  can  really 


stand   on   and   defend,   and    follow   up 
firmly  eaxd  uniformly? 

That  Is  the  foreign  policy  challenge 
that  faces  this  administration.  It  is  a 
challenge  for  a  post-cold  war,  missile- 
age  international  policy.  It  must  take 
into  account  the  breakup  of  the  two  dom- 
inant world  blocs,  and  the  technologi- 
cal changes  that  have  bypassed  the  need 
for  far-flung  bases  of  the  kind  that  were 
once  needed  to  carry  conventional  war 
to  two  continents  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead,  I  intend  to  continue  to 
present  a  point  of  view  in  regard  to  for- 
eign policy  which  I  am  satisfied  is  held 
by  increasing  millions  of  Americans  and 
Increasing  numbers  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  closing  this  introduction  to  a  series 
of  speeches  that  I  shall  make  on  foreign 
policy  in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricord  an  editorial 
and  two  articles  published  In  Navy  mag- 
azine for  February  1964  to  which  I  re- 
ferred, and  which  I  believe  epitomize 
what  is  wrong  with  American  foreign 
policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  Navy  magaElne.  February  1964) 
Not  WHCTHca.  but  When? 
For  years,  rarslghted  naval  officers  have 
warned  about  a  power  vacuum  In  tbe  3.000- 
mlle-wlde  Indian  Ocean,  the  waters  of  which 
reach  many  critically  Important  newly  inde- 
pendent nations.  And  the  Navy  League  has 
persUtenUy  urged  that  strong  American 
naval  forces  be  assigned  to  that  crucial  area. 
One  of  the  key  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
national  convention  of  the  Navy  League  at 
San  Juan.  P.R..  last  May,  reads  ss  follows. 
■Be  it  resolved  by  the  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States,  That  the  VS.  Navy  be  pro- 
vided with  addVtlonal  modern  ships,  aircraft, 
and  personnel  In  order  that  this  Nation  can 
position  and  maintain  In  the  Indian  Ocean 
a  strong,  balanced  naval  force  capable  of 
deterring  or.  If  necessary,  preventing  further 
CommunUt  aggression  and  safeguarding 
freedom  and  peace  In  that  Important  region 
of  the  world." 

Unhappily.  VS.  Government  leaders  year 
after  year  either  did  not  recognize  the  de- 
veloping threat  or.  If  they  did.  failed  to  meet 
it. 

The  self-llquldatlng  British  Empire,  be- 
ginning In  the  late  1940s,  granted  Independ- 
ence to  India.  Pakistan.  Ceylon,  and  Burma 
and  then  later  to  Malaya.  Sarawak,  North 
Borneo.  Singapore.  Tanganyika.  Zanalbar. 
m.nt\  Kenya.  The  subaequent  withdrawal  of 
large  elemenU  of  British  mUltary  and  naval 
power  from  east  of  Sue«  made  no  apparent 
impression  on  Washington.  The  Tnmian 
•cut-em-to-the-bone"  budgeU  were  followed 
by  the  "maaalve  retaliation"  spending  policies 
of  the  Eisenhower  era.  The  Kennedy 
budgeU  for  the  Navy  at  first  glance  looked 
better  than  they  really  were  because  of  what 
preceded  them,  but  when  the  Increased 
threat  was  considered  they  did  not  stand  up 
very  well  either.  The  United  States,  It 
seems,  regularly  spumed  the  tacit  British 
InvltaUon  to  flU  the  power  vacuum  In  a  stra- 
tegic part  of  the  world. 

MXTLTIPLTINO  CSISSS 

Even  the  Chlneee  Communist  Invasion  of 
IndU  In  the  autxmin  of  19«3  did  not  con- 
vince Washington,  although  imlU  of  the  VS. 
Seventh  Fleet,  which  was  already  spread 
thin  in  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Weetem  Pa- 
dflc.  were  dispatched  there  on  an  emergency 


basis.  Then  last  year,  the  political-military 
situation  from  one  end  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
to  the  other  began  to  deteriorate — and  Is 
still  deteriorating.  Consider  these  develop- 
ments: 

The  truce  In  supposedly  neutral  Laos  was 
broken  several  times  by  the  Communist 
Pathet  Lao,  Increasing  the  threat  to  Thai- 
land and  South  Vietnam,  two  of  our  stanch- 
est  allies  In  the  area. 

President  Sukarno  of  Indonesia  declared 
he  would  "crush"  the  newly  created  nation 
of  Malaysia  and  made  It  plain  he  alms  to  end 
British  and  American  Influence  in  southeast 


Yemeni  rebels  who  took  over  their  country 
with  massive  military  help  from  the  United 
Arab  Republic  (Egypt)  are  fomenUng  dis- 
orders In  Aden.  Britain's  key  military  base 
in  the  Arabian  peninsula,  one  which  helps 
guard  her  Middle  East  oil  lifeline. 

The  CommunUt  Vletcong  stepped  up  their 
guerrilla  warfare  agaliut  South  Vietnam. 
(Defense  Secretary  McNamara,  who  with 
Gen.  Marwell  D.  Taylor.  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  oT  Staff,  only  last  September 
Ulked  in  terms  of  withdrawing  our  16.000- 
man  military  force  by  the  end  of  next  year, 
now  concedes  that  the  situation  Is  grave. 
He  even  hinted  to  Congress  late  last  month 
that  we  might  have  to  Increase  o\ir  military 
commitment  If  South  Vietnam  Is  to  be  saved 
from  the  Communists.) 

All  this  bad  news  Anally  had  an  effect  on 
Washington  It  was  agreed  that  the  United 
States  should  have  a  naval  force  In  the  In- 
dian Ocean — perhaps  on  a  temporary  bfuls 
at  first — to  be  spearheaded  by  an  attack 
carrier.  General  Taylor  visited  India  and 
Pakistan  to  tell  the  leaders  of  those  coun- 
tries what  we  had  In  mind.  That  was  last 
fall. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  more  bad 
news.  A  revolt  erf  pro-Cooununlst  black 
Africans,  a  score  or  more  of  whom  were 
trained  In  Castro's  Cuba,  overthrew  the  con- 
servative Arab  Government  of  Zanzibar,  the 
Indian  Ocean  spice  Island  which  lies  off  the 
east  African  coast.  Native  army  units  mu- 
tinied In  three  newly  Independent  east  Afri- 
can countries — Tanganyika.  Uganda,  and 
Kenya,  requiring  the  dispatch  of  British 
Royal  Navy  and  Marine  forces  to  quell  them. 
Finally.  Prime  Minister  Nehru,  the  only  head 
of  government  India  has  known  since  It  be- 
came Independent  In  1947,  suffered  a  stroke. 
What  will  happen  In  his  struggling  country 
of  450  million  people  when  he  steps  down  Is 
anybody's  guess. 

AcnoN  ovnu>TTK 

Despite  all  this  turmoil  and  unrest  and 
the  likelihood  of  more  at  It  In  the  near 
future.  Washington,  who  requires  no  one's 
permission  to  do  so.  has  not  even  sent  a 
naval  task  force  to  the  area.  What  Is  reiOly. 
and  obviously,  needed,  of  course.  Is  a  per- 
manent Indian  Ocean  Fleet,  including  a 
combat-ready  Navy-Marine  amphibious  ele- 
ment. 

The  time  for  talking  and  parleying  has 
ended.  We  have  a  real,  live  four-ocean  chal- 
lenge    Let's  meet  It.    Now. 
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I  From  Navy  magazine.  February  19d41 

Oira   Staki   in    Sottth   Asia:    Indian    Ockan 

AaxA  Called  Vital  to  FaiK  Woau)  DxrcNra 

(By  Achilles  N    Sakell) 

One  at  the  things  we  Americans  discovered 
when  we  were  rudely  awakened  In  1941  from 
our  dream  of  Isolationism  was  that  global 
peace  and  our  national  security  are  Indi- 
visible. 

Reluctantly  we  came  to  accept  the  fact 
that  aggression  anywhere  Is  a  threat,  how- 
ever disguised  or  apparently  remote,  to  our 
freedom.  We  learned  that  events  In  one  part 
of  the  world  affect  every  other  part.  We 
learned  that,  no  matter  how  remote  the  fire 
may  be.  we  must  help  to  put  It  out.  leet  It 
consume  us  all. 


We  learned  an  unforgettable  lesson,  too — 
that  American  wealth  and  productive  capac- 
ity has  given  us  power  and  with  that  jxjwer 
has  come  world  leadership  unsought  and 
unwanted.  These  two  lessons  have  now  been 
driven  home.  They  now  constitute  basic 
premises  of  American  thought. 

LENIN'S    PKEDICnON 

Another  historical  fact,  of  course.  Is  the 
emergence  of  International  communism  as 
the  one  great  aggressive  threat  to  the  Uber- 
tlee  of  mankind.  This  threat  Is  an  Integral 
peiTt  of  the  equation  which  we  must  solve. 
Some  46  years  ago.  Lenin  said :  "First  we  will 
take  Eastern  Europe,  then  the  masses  of 
Asia,  then  we  will  svirround  America,  the 
last  citadel  of  capitalism.  We  won't  have  to 
attack;  she  will  fall  Into  our  lap  like  an 
overripe  fruit." 

Coexistence,  for  any  length  of  time,  is  un- 
thinkable. Lenin  declared. 

Nevertheless.  In  recent  years.  Premier 
Khrushchev  and  other  Soviet  leaders  have 
been  speaking  of  peaceful  coexistence  with 
a  regularity  which  Is  almost  monotonous. 
But  one  wonders  whether  all  this  Is  not 
merely  tactics  or  strategy.  As  we  all  know, 
the  word  "tactics"  means  maneuver  designed 
to  achieve  passing  advantage,  whereas  the 
word  "strategy"  Implies  planning  for  longer 
range  results.  Tactics  are  conceived  to  win 
battles:  strategy,  to  win  campaigns. 

As  long  as  we  do  not  have  concrete  proof 
of  a  real  change  of  heart  In  the  Kremlin,  we 
must  remain  alert  and  fully  prepared  for  any 
eventuality.  Experience  has  taught  us  that 
the  only  thing  that  prevents  the  Communists 
from  launching  an  all-out  war  of  conquest 
is  our  strength  and  the  strength  of  our  allies 
and  our  determination  to  use  It  to  stop 
aggression. 

NAVT    KZADT — TO    BE    USED 

In  this  posture  of  alertness  and  strength, 
our  Navy  Is  in  the  forefront.  Should  trou- 
tde  come,  the  fleet  can  quickly  take  Its  sta- 
tion and  dominate  the  sea  lanes.  Our  flat- 
topped  Islands  of  the  sea.  the  aircraft  car- 
riers, have  been  providing  the  floating  nin- 
ways  for  the  planes  which  are  the  eyes  and 
the  fists  of  the  fieet.  Our  guided  missile 
cruisers  such  as  the  U.S5.  Boston  and  U.8.8. 
Lonfi  Beach,  with  their  skilled  "mlssUeers," 
are  deterrents  to  foolhardy  enemy  action. 
Our  slim  destroyers  knife  throxigh  the  sea- 
ways and  bear  the  brunt  of  trouble  in  peace 
or  war.  Our  attack  submarines  are  always 
ready  to  fight  on  or  below  the  seas.  And. 
of  course,  our  mighty  Polaris  submarines, 
the  most  effective  of  the  Nation's  deterrent 
striking  forces,  remain  hidden  and  poised  to 
deliver  overwhelming  destruction  on  any 
nuclear  attacker. 

Strategically,  south  Asia  Is  of  greet  sig- 
nificance. Beginning  as  It  does  at  the  south- 
em  end  of  the  Near  East,  just  south  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  it  constitutes  part  of  the  ful- 
crum of  three  continents.  Despite  the  de- 
velopment of  the  air  age.  the  Suez  Canal 
remains  one  of  the  world's  key  waterways 
because  It  enables  the  great  Western  naval 
powers  to  shift  large  bodies  of  troops  with 
great  saving  of  time  iToxn  the  West  to  the 
orient  and  vice  versa. 

The  Near  East  is  a  most  Important  piece 
of  the  earth's  crust,  lying  athwart  the  air. 
land,  and  sea  crossroads  of  three  conti- 
nents. Even  Its  vast  deserts  and  barren 
wastes  of  lava  and  limestone  are  strategically 
Important.  They  have  historically  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  greatest  natural  defensive 
areas  in  the  world.  Rommel  and  Montgom- 
ery were  only  the  last  generals  to  have  dis- 
covered how  difficult  It  is  to  pursue  the  en- 
emy Into  the  desert. 

THE    IMPORTANCE   OW   OIL 

The  360-mile  strip  of  the  Arabian  Penin- 
sula bordering  the  Persian  Gulf  contains  oil 
In  the  most  prolific  quantities  yet  found  in 
the  world.  That  area  is  considered  to  have 
reserves  equal  to  those  of  the  entire  United 


States.  It  is  true  that  we  in  the  United 
States  do  not  need  that  oil.  But  our  NATO 
allies  are  In  desperate  need  of  It.  We  can- 
not look  at  the  big  picture  of  wwld  oil  re- 
sources and  needs  solely  In  terms  of  our  own 
direct  requirements  at  this  Immediate  point 
of  time.  As  standard  bearers  of  freedom,  we 
have  to  take  the  broader  view  of  the  needs 
and  availabilities  of  the  whole  free  world. 

The  strategic  lmp<»i;ance  of  that  pivotal 
area  was  clearly  demonstrated  during  the 
past  two  World  Wars.  The  Soviet  Union's 
Intention  of  dominating  the  Near  East  Is 
abundantly  clear.  This  historic  goal  of  Rus- 
sian foreign  policy  was  expressly  stated  in 
documents  published  relating  to  the  nego- 
tiations between  Nazi  Germany  and  the  So- 
viet Union  in  1940. 

It  is  evident  today  in  the  efforts  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  play  on  the  nationalistic 
aspirations  of  peoples  and  to  stir  up  animos- 
ity and  hatred  toward  the  free  nations  of  the 
West.  It  is  evident  in  the  many  Soviet 
"technicians"  in  Yemen,  across  fnxn  Eritrea, 
working  on  airports,  roads,  and  harbors.  It 
Is  evident  in  Soviet  attempts  to  achieve 
ascendancy  In  Somalia  on  the  African  horn. 
It  is  evident,  too,  in  the  pro-Communist 
forces  which  recently  took  over  by  force 
and  violence  the  Government  of  newly  inde- 
pendent Zanzibar,  an  Import  spice  Island 
In  the  Indian  Ocean  off  east  Africa.  These 
and  other  signs  of  the  times  farther  east 
point  up  the  validity  of  Field  Marshal  Vis- 
count Montgomery's  assertion  that  "the  cen- 
ter of  turbulence  in  the  cold  war  has  shifted 
to  east  of  Suez." 

Soviet  geographers  today  think  that  the 
Indian  Ocean  may  exceed  the  North  Atlantic 
in  Importance  toward  the  end  of  the  century. 
According  to  this  school  of  thought,  he  who 
controls  the  seagates  and  the  coastlands  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  will  control  a  large  part 
of  the  heartland  of  Eurasia,  In  which,  in 
Sir  Harold  MacKlnder's  geopolitical  thinking, 
lies  the  key  to  wcM-ld  control. 

THIS  IB   SOUTH   ASIA 

The  length  of  the  Indian  Ocean's  sealanes 
Is  approximately  3,000  miles  extending  from 
due  south  of  Iran  to  the  Straits  of  Singapore. 
The  land  mass  whose  shores  are  washed  by 
this  huge  body  of  water  Is  known  as  south 
Asia.  Lying  along  the  southern  rim  of  So- 
viet Central  Asia,  with  a  portion  of  It  Jutting 
out  Into  the  Indian  Ocean  as  a  huge  penin- 
sula, thU  land  mass  constitutes  a  subconti- 
nent of  1.9  million  square  miles.  It  con- 
tains five  sovereign  and  Independent  nations : 
Afghanistan,  Ceylon.  India,  Nepal,  and  Pak- 
istan. Within  the  borders  of  these  countries 
live  more  than  676  million  people,  almost 
one-fifth  of  the  world"*  population. 

Along  the  northern  rim  of  the  subconti- 
nent the  mountain  ranges  of  Central  Asia 
form  the  borders  between  south  Asia  apd  the 
U.SSJI.,  Red  China,  and  Communist-dom- 
inated Tibet.  Afghanistan,  the  State  of 
Jammu  and  Kashmir.  India,  Nepal,  and  the 
two  small  States  of  Slkklm  (in  effect  a  pro- 
tectorate of  India)  and  Bhutan  (almost,  but 
not  quite  Independent  In  status)  border  di- 
rectly on  Communist  territory. 

The  colonial  experience  is  one  of  the  very 
Important  factors  underlying  the  prevailing 
attitude  of  neutralism  In  this  area.  Only 
Pakistan  is  in  a  formal  alliance  with  the 
West;  the  other  nations  prefer  to  avoid 
allnement  with  any  bloc.  Unfortunately 
the  relations  of  the  nations  of  south  Asia 
with  one  another  have  been  troubled  by  a 
number  of  disputes  and  problems.  A  num- 
ber of  these  problems  came  into  existence  as 
a  consequence  of  the  partitioning  of  British 
India  into  the  Independent  nations  of  India 
and  Pakistan.  The  state  of  Jammu  and 
TCimhmir  continue  to  be  a  bone  of  contention 
between  the  two  larger  nations. 

CXJMPLICATIONS  rOR  UNITED  STATES 

And  despite  our  friendship  for  both  India 
and  Pakistan  and  our  position  of  strict  im- 


partiality, the  disagreements  between  these 
two  have  tended  to  complicate  American  re- 
lations with  them.  Since  Pakistan  is  a 
member  of  both  SEATO  (Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization)  and  CENTO  (Central 
Treaty  Organization — formerly  the  Baghdad 
Pact),  the  United  States  has  granted  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  to  enable  Pak- 
istan to  fulfill  its  defensive  obligations  as  a 
member  of  these  alliances. 

Our  agreements  with  Pakistan  stipulate 
that  our  military  aid  be  used  only  for  de- 
fensive purposes.  Nevertheless,  India  has 
regarded  this  aid  with  suspicion,  fearing  that 
American  arms  might  be  used  against  her. 
When  Red  China  subsequently  attacked  and 
violated  India's  northern  borders  In  a  short- 
lived and  limited  war,  the  United  States 
rushed  arms  and  aircraft  to  help  India  stop 
the  aggressors.  It  was  then  Pakistan's  turn 
to  become  suspicious. 

Considerable  progress,  however,  has  been 
made  toward  settling  various  matters  at  is- 
sue between  Pakistan  and  India,  and  the 
United  States  Is  hc^>eful  that  the  relation- 
ships of  these  two  great  south  Asian  nations 
will  be  Improved  In  the  future. 

Relations  between  Afghanistan  and  Paki- 
stan have  been  strained  over  the  status  of 
the  Pathan  tribes  inhabiting  the  mountain- 
ous areas  on  either  side  ot  the  Afghan- 
Pakistan  border:  and  the  que»t4on  of  the 
status  of  the  Indian  Tamils  vrho  have  set- 
tled in  Ceylon  is  a  problem  ot  long  standing 
between  India  and  Ceylon. 

A  TEST  FOR  THE  WEST 

In  the  matter  of  all  these  Issues  and  differ- 
ences between  various  nations  of  south  Asia, 
the  United  States  has  maintained  an  Im- 
pcu-tlal  position,  seeking  to  encourage  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  their  disputes. 

South  Asia  contains  vast  amounts  of  Im- 
portant raw  materials  and  has  great  tin- 
tapped  production  fotentlal.  But  more  im- 
portant than  its  potential  power  or  its 
strategic  position  Is  the  fact  that  south  Asia 
Is  a  testing  ground  for  the  free  world.  In 
this  area  it  will  be  determined  whether  na- 
tions oan  surmount  tremendous  economic 
and  social  problems  without  resorting  to  the 
authoritarian  system  ot  Communist  slavery. 

The  United  States  Is  engaged  in  a  mutually 
profitable  two-way  trade  with  south  Asia. 
The  total  value  of  this  trade  in  1960 
amounted  to  more  than  $850  million.  In 
south  Asia  there  are  important  markets  for 
our  agricultural  products — wheat,  rtoe,  oil- 
seeds, tobacco,  and  raw  cotton.  We  sell  to 
these  nations  substantial  quantities  of  ma- 
chinery, farm  eqxilpment,  vAlcles.  iron  and 
steelmlll  products,  and  finished  textiles.  From 
south  Asia  we  Import  such  lmp<Mtant  com- 
modities as  manganese,  mica.  Jute,  shellac, 
and  crude  rubber.  Large  quantities  at  our 
tea  and  sploee  also  oome  from  this  area. 
And  as  the  economic  development  ot  these 
nations  advances,  aur  trade  with  them  will 
be  Increased  to  our  mutual  advantage. 

SOVIET  OfriLTaATION 

The  United  States  has  therefore  been  ex- 
tending economic  and  technical  aid  to  the 
nations  of  south  Asia  to  promote  the  devel- 
opment of  their  econcxnles  and  to  help  (1) 
create  the  conditions  in  which  freedom  can 
flourish  and  (2)  eradicate  the  conditions 
wtilch  are  conducive  to  the  spreading  ot 
Communist  totalitarianism. 

In  south  Asia,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  extending 
Trojan  horse  economic  assistance  adminis- 
tered by  thousands  of  "experts"  and  agents 
whose  primary  purpose,  of  course.  Is  Infiltra- 
tion and  subversion. 

The  south  Asian  nations,  however,  know 
that  their  Interests  and  our  own  coincide 
with  respect  to  their  desire  to  remain  inde- 
pendent. Indeed  we  want  them  to  become 
strong  and  to  remain  independent  so  that 
they  can  work  out  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal institutions  which  can  best  satisfy  their 
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own  asplraUons.  U  the«e  people  were  to  be 
successfully  wooed  by  the  CommunlsU,  the 
Middle  Bast  and  south  Asia  would  become 
%  strategic  wealuiesa  In  the  oominon  defense. 
Because  the  area  Is  eo  importjmt  In  the 
■truotxire  of  the  free  world,  we  are  interested 
In  the  preservaUon  of  peace  and  stability 
there.  In  President  Johnson's  reassuring 
words:  "This  Nation  will  keep  Its  oonunlt- 
ments  from  South  Vietnam  to  Weet  Berlin." 

KmSB  SB8  "VACTTTTM  "  Uf  INDIAN  OCKAN 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Paul  H.  Nltae.  going 
beyond  any  previous  high  civilian  official  In 
the  Department,  says  that  there  U  "evidence 
of  a  power  vacuxim"  In  the  Indian  Ocean 
area  and  Indicates  he  believes  the  Navy 
should  Oil  It. 

Speaking  to  an  audience  of  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine officers  stationed  In  the  Washington 
area  on  January  9.  Mr    Nltze  declared: 

"Today,  we  have  the  challenge  of  determin- 
ing whether  It  Is  feasible  and  possible  to 
acquire  base  rights  to  support  permanent 
or  temporary  deployment  In  that  area.  If 
It  Is  possible,  then  we  must  learn  what  these 
facilities  should  be  We  have  the  opportun- 
ity, and  the  associated  jwxjblwns.  of  estab- 
lishing In  conjunction  with  Clncstrtke 
(commander  In  chief,  Strike  Command) 
and  the  State  Department,  a  proper  rela- 
tionship between  either  a  permanent  or  tem- 
porary naval  force  In  that  area  and  the 
countries  adjacent  thereto. 

"There  axe  evidences  of  a  power  vacuum 
In  that  section  of  the  world.  The  mecha- 
nism In  which  the  regional  association  and 
stability  In  this  area  may  come  about,  based 
on  the  c(»cept  of  mutual  support,  could  well 
be  through  the  stationing  of  a  n.S.  attack 
carrier  task  force  and  Its  supporting  struc- 
ture In  the  area." 


(Prom  Navy  magazine,  February  1964) 

Pakistan  Joins  Unttzd  Statxs,  Bsttain,  and 

Ikan  in  CZNTO  Naval  Bxxacisxa 

( By  Desmond  Wettern ) 

Late  last  year,  more  than  40  ships  from 
4  nations  assembled  at  Karachi,  Paki- 
stan, at  the  start  of  the  biggest  exercise  yet 
organized  by  the  Central  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. Spearheading  the  force  were  the 
American  A3W  carrier  U.8.S.  Essex  and  the 
British  carrier  H.M.S.  Ark  Royal. 

The  exercise  was  divided  Into  three  phases, 
the  first  two  being  devoted  to  such  things 
as  conununlcatlons  and  weapon  training. 
But  the  third  was.  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  outside  observer,  the  most  Interesting 
since  It  Involved  tactics.  The  basic  aim  was 
to  sail  two  convoys  on  a  roughly  westerly 
course  from  Karachi.  During  this  time  the 
convoys  were  subjected  to  attacks  by  shore- 
based  aircraft  of  the  Pakistani  Air  Force, 
Turkish  Air  Porce  fighters  and  British  and 
American  submarines. 

DtANIANS  PASnCIPATX 

The  Pakistan  cruiser  Babur  assumed  a 
long-range  missile  capability  and  provided 
an  ever-present  surface  threat.  The  task 
of  eliminating  her  fell  to  Sea  Vlxon  all- 
weather  fighters  from  Ark  Royal  and  later  to 
American.  British  and  Pakistani  destroyers. 

While  this  exercise  was  going  on  another 
was  taking  place  along  the  West  Pakistani 
coast  Involving  minesweepers  of  the  British, 
Pakistani,  and  Iranian  Navies.  The  sweeping 
operations  gave  the  small  Iranian  Navy  the 
chance  to  participate. 

In  addition  the  ASW  air  support  from 
tasex  and  Ark  Royal,  the  Royal  Air  Porce 
provided  Maritime  Air  Patrol  aircraft  which 
flew  from  Aden  to  the  Pakistani  Air  Force 
Base  outside  Karachi. 

As  Is  Inevitable  In  exercises  of  this  kind, 
there  had  to  be  a  measure  of  unreality.  The 
Kssex  and  Ark  Royal  would  not.  for  example, 
have  operated  within  range  of  shore-based 
fighters.     Nevertheless,  Pakistani  F-M's  and 


B-67  Canberras  showed  that  operations 
against  ships  at  sea  presented  them  with  no 
major  problems  and  the  Combat  Air  Patrol 
Scimitar  fighters  from  Ark  Royal  often  had 
their  hands  full. 

PAKISTANI    IN    CHASOX 

But  the  classic  mobUlty  and  surprise  ele- 
ments of  seapower  were  demonstrated  early 
In  the  exercise's  tactical  phase  when  Sea 
Vixen  aircraft  from  Ark  Royal  made  a  highly 
successful  strike  against  Karachi  and  "de- 
stroyed "  large  numbers  of  Pakistani  Air  Force 
aircraft  on  the  ground. 

Overall  command  of  the  exercise  was  In 
the  hands  of  Vice  Admiral  Khan,  command- 
er m  chief  of  the  Pakistani  Navy.  Tactical 
command  at  sea  was  exercised  by  Rear  Adm. 
John  Scotland,  R.N.,  flying  hU  flag  In  Ark 
Royal.  Among  some  visitors  to  the  ships 
was  Adm.  James  Russell.  US.  Navy.  NATO's 
commander  In  chief.  Southern  Europe. 

In  any  peacetime  exercise  It  Is  very  diffi- 
cult to  compute  "losses."  but  there  Is  little 
doubt  that  Essex  was  severely  damaged  by 
submarine  torpedoes  and  Ark  Royal  was  hit 
by  air  attacks  On  the  other  hand.  Babur 
had  her  "missile  capability"  crippled  by  air 
attacks  early  In  the  exercise. 

On  completion  of  the  exercise  the  various 
ships  assembled  at  Karachi  for  a  "washup" 
conference.  This  gave  the  ship's  compcmy 
of  Ark  Royal  a  chance  to  entertain  about 
1 ,500  officers  and  men  from  Essex  at  a  concert 
party  on  the  carrier's  flight  deck. 

THE  POUTICAI.  INTXBXST 

Politically,  the  exercise  was  of  great  Inter- 
est In  view  of  the  large  Pakistani  contribu- 
tion. This  consisted  of  their  only  cruiser,  the 
Babur,  Ave  or  six  frigates  and  destroyers  and 
a  number  of  minesweepers  This  sunounted 
to  the  great  bulk  of  their  navy. 

Admiral  Khan  and  the  PJf .  as  a  whole  un- 
doubtedly could  have  been  susceptible  to 
charges  that  they  were  allowing  themselves 
to  be  diverted  from  the  forces'  apparent 
responsibility — namely  preparing  against  an 
attack  from  India.  For  no  matter  how  un- 
likely this  may  seem  to  British  or  American 
eyes,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  even  the  most 
responsible  of  Pakistanis  believe  that  an 
attack  by  India  Is,  at  some  time.  Inevitable. 
There  U  little  doubt  that  such  a  view  Is  one 
to  which  even  the  President  himself  sub- 
scribes Judging  by  the  size  of  the  country's 
military  effort  In  relation  to  her  economy. 

There  Is  also  the  additional  factor  that 
Pakistan  must  retain  good  relationships  with 
other  nations  in  the  Afro- Asian  bloc. 
Clearly,  cooperating  too  closely  with  Britain, 
especially,  and  the  United  SUtes  coxild  lay 
Pakistan  open  to  criticism  In  some  more 
warped  nationalistic  minds  that  she  was  a 
"neo-colonlallst    and    Imperialist   stooge." 


PAKISTAN  Pixss  uxru 

Accordingly,  the  Important  Pakistani  con- 
tribution to  the  exercise  was  a  sign  of  the 
nation's  leaders'  continuing  confidence  in  the 
United  States  and  Britain  and  in  the  validity 
of  CENTO  as  a  bulwark  against  aggression. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  sensitivity  about  the  exercise  In  offi- 
cial circles  ashore.  There  was  an  almost 
total  blackout  of  news  about  It  In  the  Paki- 
stan press. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  help  was  given 
to  visiting  United  States  and  British  per- 
sonnel sightseeing  In  Karachi.  Pakistani 
naval  officers  whom  the  writer  met  were  In- 
tensely proud  of  their  connections  with  the 
Royal  Navy  even  though  the  more  Junior 
officers  had  not  served  In  the  old  Royal 
Indian  Navy  before  independence  and  there- 
fore had  had  far  fewer  contacts  with  the 
Royal  Navy.  The  smartness  of  Pakistan's 
rather  elderly  ships  aroused  some  very  favor- 
able commenU  from  senior   BrltUh  officers. 

But  perhaps  above  aU.  Mldllnk  VI  demon- 
strated to  not  only  peoples  within  the  bor- 
ders of  CENTO  member  nations  but  to  those 


outside,  particularly  In  the  troubled  Middle 
East,  that  the  alliance  Is  no  paper  tiger 
and  that  at  least  from  a  military  viewpoint 
It  Is  of  great  significance. 

Compared  to  NATO.  CENTO  Is  more  re- 
mote In  the  minds  of  most  Britons  and 
Americans.  However.  lU  Importance  as  a 
stabilizing  factor  In  an  area  where  some  rela- 
tively minor  trouble  could  trigger  off  a  major 
confilct  cannot  be  minimized.  There  U  no 
question  that  It  Is  In  the  West's  Interest  to 
see  that  the  alliance  Is  not  only  maintained, 
but  that  It  Is  strengthened  whenever  and 
wherever  possible. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
agree  with  everything  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  said,  but  I  agree  with  a  great 
portion  of  it.  I  should  like  to  return  to 
that  part  of  his  speech  in  which  he  was 
discussing  Pakistan  particularly,  and  ask 
him  a  question. 

What  is  the  Senator's  opinion  as  to 
what  would  occur  if  even  now— which  is 
perhaps  2  or  3  weeks  too  late,  or  per- 
haps even  more  than  that — we  should 
suddenly  say  to  Pakistan:  "If  this  is  the 
way  you  wish  to  play  the  ball  game, 
play  it.  We  will  stop  our  aid  at  this 
point."  ,  ^ 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  is  exactly  the  point 
I  made     That  was  my  position  all  along. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  realize  that,  but  what 
is   the   Senators   understanding    as    to 
what  would  happen  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  Pakistan  would 
change  its  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  the  point  I 
wanted  the  Senator  to  bring  out.  We 
seem  to  be  engaged  in  rurming  in  an  in- 
terminable cycle,  like  a  dog  chasing  its 
tail.  We  continue  to  pour  money  into 
those  countries.  The  more  money  we 
pour  into  them,  the  more  the  people  in 
those  countries  insist  that  they  have  a 
right — and  I  have  heard  members  of  for- 
eign parliaments  and  members  of  the 
cabinets  of  foreign  countries  say  this — to 
share  in  the  prosperity  and  the  goods  of 
America. 

Does  the  Senator  agree — I  am  sure  he 
does,  because  I  recall  that  he  spoke  a 
little  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  last  fall— that 
if  we  were  to  shut  down,  and  start  a  pol- 
icy of  shutting  down,  on  countries  that 
are  flaunting  In  our  face  their  flirtation 
with  the  Communist  bloc  day  after  day. 
as  a  result  of  that  policy,  we  would  very 
quickly  force  them  into  a  situation  in 
which  they  wovUd  have  to  change  their 
foreign  policy  and  stop  that  flirtation? 
Mr.  MORSE.  They  would  either  have 
to  do  that  or  go  it  alone;  and  anytime 
they  wish  to  go  it  alone,  "Godspeed"  Is 
my  answer. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Has  the  Senator  any 
Idea  that  If  we  should  pursue  such  a 
policy  of  helping  countries  which  show 
they  have  a  genuine  interest  in  develop- 
ing a  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  helping  to  raise  the  standards 
of  living  of  their  people — a  policy  of  help- 
ing them,  and  them  alone — Russia  and 
China  together  could  not  begin  to  carry 
the  burden  which  the  rest  of  the  world 
would  want  to  put  on  them? 

Mr.  MORSE.     That  is  my  case. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield  the  floor. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP   1964— THE 
COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (Hil.  6196)  to  encourage  in- 
creased consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat)  to  maintain  the  income  of  cotton 
producers  to  provide  a  special  research 
progrsmi  designed  to  lower  costs  of  pro- 
duction, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Arizona  TMr.  Gold- 
WATiR  1  be  added  to  the  list  of  cosponsors 
of  amendment  No.  434.  which  now  is 
under  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRB  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  is  a  relatively 
moderate  one.  Of  course,  within  the 
ranks  of  the  cattlemen,  there  are  those 
who  would  favor  being  so  extreme  as  to 
advocate  the  shutting  off  of  all  imports; 
but  obviously  that  would  not  be  a  reason- 
able course.  Some  would  prefer  the  level 
of  1960;  others  would  prefer  a  good  deal 
more.  Of  course,  the  State  Department 
has  proposed  a  good  deal  more. 

The  pending  amendment  would  permit 
the  importation  of  approximately  540 
million  pounds  of  chilled,  frozen,  and 
fresh  beef. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  amendment.  I  point  out  that  the  Im- 
portations of  these  products  In  1960 
amounted  to  approximately  414  million 
pounds. 

Other  proposals  have  been  made. 
Proposed  legislation  previously  intro- 
duced by  my  colleague  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis],  and  now  pending  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  would  Im- 
pose an  Increased  tariff  on  all  Imports 
above  the  levels  In  1957.  That  year  was 
before  the  big  Increase  In  beef  imports 
started. 

There  Is  no  quarrel  on  my  part  with 
either  the  bill  Introduced  by  my  colleague 
[Mr.  CtruTis]  or  the  recommendation  of 
the  National  Livestock  Feeders  or  those 
of  any  of  the  other  organizations.  My 
amendment  was  deliberately  drawn  up 
In  moderate  terms,  so  the  Senate  would 
be  assured  that  the  action  we  favor  would 
not  be  at  all  extreme  and  would  not 
represent  disruption  of  established  trade 
channels.  Under  the  amendment  the 
Imports  would  still  be  permitted  at  a 
level  higher  than  any  year  prior  to  1961. 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  imports  at  that  level 
could  correctly  be  called  unduly  restric- 
tive or  a  barrier  to  trade. 

Mr.  President,  up  until  now  I  have  been 
describing  the  contents  and  the  provi- 
sions of  the  amendment  which  I  am 
advocating,  and  also  the  facts  as  to  the 
levels  of  imports  which  would  result  if 
the  amendment  should  become  effective 
as  law. 

I  should  now  like  to  speak  somewhat 
of  the  background  of  the  amendment,  to 
indicate  the  urgency  and  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  which  Is  faced  not  only 
by  the  cattle  raiser,  the  cattle  feeder,  the 
farmer  and  the  farm  Industry,  but  all 
related  activities  and  our  entire  national 
economy. 

Farm  Income  particularly  is  continu- 
ing to  take  a  beating.    Last  November 


sessions  were  held  of  the  41st  annual  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Outlook  Conference. 
It  was  disclosed  there  that  the  estimate 
as  of  that  time  for  realized  net  farm  In- 
come for  1963  was  about  3  percent  below 
the  1962  figure.  At  that  conference  It 
was  also  predicted  that  the  realized  net 
farm  income  for  1964  would  be  about  5 
percent  below  the  1963  fl.gvu'e.  Putting 
that  Into  dollars  Is  very  simple.  In  1962 
the  realized  net  farm  Income  was  $12.6 
billion. 

The  reduction  amounts  to  about  $1  bil- 
Uon— from  about  $12.6  bilUon  to  $11.6 
billion — within  that  very  short  2-3rear 
period. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    I  am  hi4)py  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Why  Is  that  reduc- 
tion in  Income  occurring?  The  Senator 
undoubtedly  will  reach  that  point  later, 
but  I  thought  I  would  like  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion at  this  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  By  sheer  coincidence 
or  otherwise,  it  hapE>ens  that  the  next 
t(H>lc  In  my  speech  Is  entitled,  "The  Major 
Factor  of  Farm  Income  Reduction  Is  the 
CoUapse  of  Cattle  Prices."  With  the 
Senator's  permission,  I  shall  discuss  that 
subject.  I  am  very  grateful  for  his  pres- 
ence and  attention  to  the  explanation  of 
the  amendment. 

Beef  cattle  are  the  backbone  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture.  The  most  recent  agri- 
cultural census  found  that  out  of  4  mil- 
lion farms,  more  than  2^  million  had 
cattle  and  calves.  They  used  about  1 
billion  acres  of  land  for  pasture  and 
grazing  purposes,  and  they  consumed 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  total  ton- 
nage of  our  harvested  crops. 

In  1958  the  cash  return  to  producers 
from  cattle  and  calves  was  higher  than 
the  combined  total  of  sales  for  all  of  our 
so-called  six  basic  crops — wheat,  com, 
cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  peanuts.  The 
overall  cash  receipts  from  all  farm  mar- 
ketings for  1963  were  about  $36.25 
billion. 

The  receipts  coming  from  livestock  and 
poultry  were  $19  Mj  billion,  showing  the 
immensity  of  the  income  fnxn  this 
source. 

From  cattle  and  calves  alone,  cash 
receipts  are  placed  at  about  $7.8  billion 
for  the  Nation.  My  State  of  Nebraska, 
for  example,  has  about  $550  million  from 
that  source. 

It  takes  no  imaginatl(»i  whatsoever 
to  realize  that  when  the  cattle  market 
gets  sick,  as  sick  as  it  has  bec<»ne  in 
these  last  15  months,  the  entire  a^- 
cultural  picture  is  very  badly  and  ad- 
versely affected. 

Scarcely  a  sector  of  the  50  States 
escapes  such  disastrous  blows  as  are 
visited  by  the  crushing  drop  In  the  price 
of  cattle.  Those  areas  not  affected  di- 
rectly feel  the  heavy  hand  of  that 
shriveled  Income  and  the  increase  In 
farm  sales  and  bankruptcies,  because  of 
the  lessened  market  for  products  which 
they  either  grow  or  manufacture  for  the 
benefit  of  the  cattle  Industry  and  its 
related  activities. 

The  catte  market  collapse  and  the  im- 
port of  cattle,  beef,  and  veal  products 
and  other  livestock  products  is  not  a 
problem  solely  of  the  cattle  producer  and 


cattle  feeder;  nor  even  of  the  meat  pack- 
ing house;  nor  even  of  the  packinghouse 
employees.  It  is  a  part  of  the  goieral 
a^cultural  problem.  It  is  a  natiCMial 
problem.  Few  cattlemen  realized  a  profit 
in  1963.  The  1964  outlook  is  no  better, 
possiUy  worse.  After  all,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  predicts  a  5  percent 
further  drop  in  realized  net  farm  in- 
come, as  this  Senator  has  already  pointed 
out. 

The  entire  situation  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  the  eccmomy  of  the  cattle  in- 
dustry States — which  means  most  of  the 
United  States. 

OOIX&PSX   or   CATTLX  PSICSS 

Cattle  prices  today  are  almost  down  to 
what  they  were  in  OPA  days  of  1946,  and 
that  is  pretty  low. 

They  started  their  drastic  drop  about 
15  months  ago. 

This  past  year  has  been  one  of  great 
disaster  for  American  stockmen.  The 
year  1963  will  long  be  known  as  the  black 
year  for  them. 

Cattle  prices  have  fallen  25  to  30  per- 
cent during  these  past  15  months,  for 
example,  slaughter  steers  in  Omaha,  all 
grades,  were  $27.72  per  hundred  in  No- 
vember 1962;  during  the  last  week  re- 
ported by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  week  ended  February  20,  they 
averaged  $19.88  per  hutuired.  This  is  a 
decline  of  28  percent. 

In  Chicago  It  was  very  much  the  same 
story.  Slaughter  steers  In  Chicago  in 
November  1962  averaged  $29.89  per  hun- 
dred; by  the  latest  report,  they  averaged 
only  $20.92.  This  was  a  fall  of  over  30 
percent. 


IMPOSTS  or  BBtr  AMD  VXAL  AKZ  CHIXr  CAUSK  Or 
CATTLE   PRICK   OOUJU>SX 

The  general  consensus  as  of  now  ad- 
mits of  no  other  conclusion  but  that  the 
high  volume  of  imports  is  the  chief  cause 
of  the  collapse  of  the  cattle  market. 

This  was  not  always  so.  Up  until  very, 
very  recently  It  was  the  official  position 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  of 
the  administration  generally,  that  these 
imports  had  little,  if  any,  impact  on  the 
cattle  market.  This  statement  wiU  deal 
with  this  position  more  in  detail  a  little 
later. 

As  of  now,  however,  the  following 
points  can  be  cited  as  proof  of  the  prop- 
osition that  imports  are  extremely  harm- 
ful generally,  and  constitute  the  chief 
cause  for  the  collapse  of  the  cattle  mar- 
ket, and  the  most  stubborn  factor  in  pre- 
venting a  recovery  thereof : 

First.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
now  declares  that  imports  are  harmful 
and  must  be  dealt  with. 

Second.  The  administration,  through 
its  State  Department  and  Agriculture 
Department,  has  been  busily  engaged  in 
reaching  agreements  with  exporting 
countries  having  for  their  declared  ob- 
jective the  reduction  of  beef  and  veal 
imports. 

Third.  There  is  virtual  unanimity 
among  the  cattlemen's  associations  that 
imports  are  the  heavy  and  chief  cause 
of  the  bedeviled  cattle  market — the  Na- 
tlonsJ  Livestock  Feeders'  Association,  the 
American  National  Cattlemens  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
ciation, and  on  down  the  line. 
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Fourth.  Public  opinion  and  political 
pressures  have  built  up  to  a  point  which 
have  forced  the  administration  not  only 
to  a  recognition  of  the  problem  and  the 
agreements  with  New  Zealand.  Australia, 
and  Ireland;  but  have  Induced  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  announce 
that  It  plans  to  engage  in  am  extensive 
beef  buying  program  to  bolster  the 
market. 

ASK   TKK    BANKDl 

One  way  to  understand  the  impact 
from  imports  is  to  realize  that  the  cattle 
industry  embraces  many  activities.  Of 
course,  the  focal  point  is  the  rais- 
ing, feeding,  and  marketing  of  cattle. 
Nevertheless,  they  must  be  fed,  with  feed 
grains  and  supplements  manufactured 
i^r^  transported  by  a  collateral  industry ; 
they  mxist  be  transported  either  by  rail  or 
by  truck,  an  activity  which  reaches  Into 
monumental  proportions;  they  must  be 
packed,  processed,  and  distributed  as 
merchandise,  and  of  course  the  meat- 
packing industry  of  the  Nation  is  one  of 
the  marvels  of  the  present  world's  busi- 
ness activities. 

In  these  processes,  the  role  of  the  bank- 
er is  Important,  because  it  is  he  who  fi- 
nances many  of  these  operations,  but 
particularly  the  cattle  raiser  and  the 
cattle  feeder. 

The  Omaha  National  Bank  takes  pride 
in  the  fact  that  it  lends  more  money  on 
cattle  than  any  other  UJS.  financial  In- 
stitutlOTi.  Its  vice  president,  John  M. 
Shonsey.  Is  considered  an  expert  In  that 
field  of  agricultiiral  finance.  Here  Is 
what  he  said  recently  on  the  subject  we 
are  discussing: 

I  blame  beel  Imports.  They  have  knocked 
down  prices — at  least  they  have  been  the  ma- 
jor contributing  factor. 

The  situation  Is  critical  for  the  farmer- 
feeder.  He  has  lost  a  good  paxt  of  the  work- 
ing capital  he  accumulated  during  the  past  5 
years.  To  restcwe  this  working  capital,  he 
has  had  to  Increase  the  mortgage  on  his 
farm — to  run  up  a  heavy  debt. 

A  continued  downtrend  wUl  force  many 
feeders  out  of  business  because  they  wlU  not 
have  any  operating  capital  or  any  credit. 

Because  of  the  large  numbers  of  cattle  in 
the  United  States,  continued  large  volume 
imports  wUl  mean,  for  those  able  to  stay  In 
business,  a  substantially  reduced  standard 
of  living.  They  wUl  buy  less  and  they  will 
pay  less  In  taxes. 

Mr.  Shonsey  concluded  his  observa- 
tions on  this  subject  in  this  way : 

The  Industry  Is  In  serious  trouble  because 
of  beef  Imports  There  have  always  been 
cycles,  ups  and  downs,  but  the  Industry  has 
always  recovered,  responding  to  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand — up  to  now. 

The  Industry  could  stUl  operate  under  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  provided  the  Oov- 
ernment  didn't  allow — and  encourage — big 
Impcvtsof  beef. 

Most  of  the  State  cattlemen's  associa- 
tions have  been  very  actively  engaged  in 
analyzing  and  appraising  the  Impact  of 
imports. 

A  presentation  was  made  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen's  Association  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  in  December  1963. 
As  I  remember,  the  sessions  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  were  held  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  there  should  be  a 
reduction  of  IV^  cents  a  pound  in  the 
present  3-cent  Import  duty  levied  on  beef 
and  veal  imports,  for  the  purpose  of  plac- 


ing that  reduction  on  the  bargaining 
table  during  the  negotiations  next  May 
at  the  sessions  to  be  held  on  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

The  California  Cattlemen's  Association 
showing  to  the  Tariff  Commission  in 
December  of  1963.  opposing  the  proposal, 
included  this  statement : 

Economic  analysis  and  contacts  In  the 
meat  trade  Indicate  that  Imported  beef  used 
for  manufacturing  purposes  has  depressed 
cow  prices  from  $3  to  $4  per  100  pounds.  The 
rising  volvime  of  Imports  Is  also  having  a 
significant  prlce-depreaslng  effect  on  fftd  beef 
prices  as  well  as  slaughter  and  feeder  cattle 
prices  throughout  the  Industry.  An  Increas- 
ing percentage  of  Imported  boneless  beef  Is 
being  used  In  ground  form  for  such  beef 
block  products  as  hamburger,  and.  as  such. 
Is  being  sold  In  direct  competition  with  VS. 
fresh  beef. 

On  the  subject  of  cow  slaughter,  the 
California  association  went  on  to  say : 

During  the  present  expansion  of  the  cattle 
cycle,  a  large  part  of  the  cow  slaughter  In 
the  Nation  has  been  from  cxilllng  the  dairy 
herd.  The  Depjartment  of  Agriculture  In  Its 
November  1963  livestock  and  meat  situation 
report  points  out  that  in  order  to  move  as 
many  heifers  as  possible  through  feedlots 
and  still  Increase  the  ImsIc  cow  herd,  a 
small  nvimber  of  cows  have  been  slaughtered 
In  the  past  several  years.  This  has  Increased 
the  average  age  of  the  cow  herd  and  points 
toward  Increasing  cow  slaughter  In  the  next 
couple  of  years.  The  Department's  report 
points  out  further  that  the  prices  of  cows 
In  1964  wUl  depend  on  Imports  of  beef  as  well 
as  domestic  cow  slaughter. 

It  is  in  the  area  of  cow  beef  that  the 
beef  imports  most  directly  compete,  that 
is — In  the  category  usually  referred  to 
as  the  canners  and  cutters  beef — the 
block  beef. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  which  would  limit  the  Im- 
ports of  beef  and  veal. 

I  have  been  concerned  for  some  time 
over  the  decline  in  beef  prices.  In  Jan- 
uary of  1963.  I  Joined  several  other  Sen- 
ators in  sponsoring  S.  557  with  the  pur- 
pose of  reaching  an  equitable  solution 
which  would  take  into  consideration  the 
interests  of  domestic  producers,  foreign 
producers,  and  consumers.  That  bill 
would  place  increased  tariffs  on  im- 
ports of  beef  and  veal  above  the  average 
Imports  during  the  same  period  that 
this  amendment  proposes.  Those  of  us 
who  are  close  to  the  cattle  Industry  have 
been  very  much  aware  that  the  problem 
of  low  prices  is  aggravated  by  increasing 
Imports  despite  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
cultures  denials  that  this  is  true.  Amer- 
icas  cattlemen  feel  that  they  have  been 
given  some  bum  steers  which  have  de- 
pressed their  Industry. 

Of  course,  cattlemen  recognize  that 
increases  in  domestic  production  will 
help  to  soften  prices.  But  they  are  will- 
ing to  accept  that  risk;  they  have  been 
through  the  cattle  cycle  before.  They 
know  that  prices  fluctuate  in  response  to 
supply  and  demand  and  they  try  to  ad- 
Just  their  operations  to  these  determi- 
nants of  price.  This  they  are  willing  to 
'  accept  as  part  of  the  risk  in  the  produc- 
tion of  cattle. 

They  have  not  suggested  that  the  Gov- 
ernment peg  or  support  or  subsidize  their 
prices  in  any  way.  In  fact,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  pride  to  the  Industry  that  they 


are  able  to  adjust  to  changing  conditions 
without  crying  to  the  Government  as  so 
many  other  agricultural  producers  have 
done.  But  when  they  see  the  equivalent 
of  3  to  4  mllUon  head  of  cattle  being  im- 
ported at  prices  below  those  at  which 
they  can  produce,  then  they  are  under- 
standably disturbed. 

Imports  of  beef  and  veal  in  1963 
reached  the  record  level  of  about  1.8  bil- 
lion pounds,  more  than  eight  times  the 
imports  of  8  years  earlier.  Not  only  are 
beef  and  veal  imports  rising  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate,  but  they  are  making  up  an  ever 
greater  proportion  of  the  total  beef  mar- 
ket in  this  country.  Eight  years  ago. 
Imports  accounted  for  about  1.6  percent 
of  domestic  production.  Last  year  this 
rose  to  about  11  percent. 

To  say  that  this  tremendous  increase 
has  had  little  if  any  adverse  affect  on 
domestic  prices  Is  simply  not  correct.  It 
is  true  that  most  of  the  imported  beef 
is  of  standard  or  utility  grade,  used  pri- 
marily for  such  products  as  hamburger, 
sausage,  smd  prepared  lunch  meats. 
However,  it  still  competes  directly  with 
both  the  cow  beef  and  the  choice  beef 
markets  because  beef  is  its  own  greatest 
competitor.  An  increase  In  supply  of 
any  type  of  beef  that  results  in  a  de- 
crease in  price  causes  downward  pressure 
on  all  other  beef  prices.  Import  com- 
petition with  cow  beef  is  obvious.  Com- 
petition with  high  grade  beef  results 
from  the  fact  that  about  25  percent  of 
a  choice  steer  is  used  for  exactly  the  same 
products  as  Is  Imported  beef. 

There  is  also  dja.  indication  that  cattle- 
men have  been  less  severe  in  culling  old 
cows  from  their  herds  than  would  have 
been  the  case  if  prices  for  cows  had  been 
greater.  Instead  of  being  culled  and 
sold  for  a  significantly  lower  price,  many 
cows  have  been  retained  for  another 
year  in  the  hope  that  they  may  produce 
another  $100  calf.  The  result  has  been 
more  calves,  which  has  in  turn  contrib- 
uted to  an  Increase  in  herd  size  and  ulti- 
mately the  supply  of  both  choice  and 
lower  grade  beef. 

I  do  not  desire  to  take  the  time  to  dis- 
cuss all  of  the  ramifications  of  the  de- 
cline in  beef  prices.  I  think  it  goes 
without  saying  that  whenever  any  seg- 
ment of  the  economy  suffers  all  partici- 
pate to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  There 
is  less  employment.  Income  in  cattle 
producing  areas  is  less,  and  smaller  ag- 
gregate purchases  of  all  consumer  and 
capital  items  will  follow. 

In  Utah,  the  cattle  industry  Is  an  Im- 
portant part  of  the  State's  economy. 
More  than  half  of  Utah's  counties  have 
greater  dependency  on  the  income  re- 
sulting from  the  production  of  beef  than 
any  other  economic  activity.  In  sev- 
eral counties,  beef  production  along  with 
the  secondary  service  industries  which  it 
supports  represents  almost  the  total 
economy  of  the  area. 

The  margin  of  profit  In  Utah  cattle 
production  is  small  even  in  relatively 
good  times  and  the  decline  in  prices  over 
the  past  10  years  has  been  sufficient  to 
change  what  otherwise  have  been  profit- 
able operations  into  losing  propositions. 
Whole  areas  have  been  depressed  as  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  income  have  been 
lost. 
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In  the  light  of  this,  it  would  have  been 
reasonable  to  expect  the  cattlemen 
throughout  the  coi'.ntry  to  demand  tight 
import  restrictions.  This  however,  has 
not  been  the  case.  Livestock  producers 
realize  that  there  is  a  need  for  inter- 
national trade  and  they  know  that  trade 
is  a  two-way  street.  They  have  not 
sought  imreasonable  advantages. 

Early  in  January  of  this  year,  1  year 
after  S.  557  had  been  Introduced,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  held  a  brief- 
ing on  the  problem  of  beef  Imports.  This 
Indicated  that  the  Department  realized 
there  was  a  problem.  It  was  stated  at 
the  outset  that  the  meeting  had  been 
called  to  discuss  the  problem  and  seek 
suggestions  that  might  aid  in  develop- 
ing suitable  solutions.  However,  when 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  made  a  suggestion  which  did 
not  agree  with  the  Department's  pre- 
established  attitudes,  he  was  accused  of 
partisanship  and  It  was  claimed  that  he 
was  simply  trying  for  headlines.  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture emphatically  said  that  nothing 
should  be  done  which  would  In  any  way 
affect  the  negotiations  then  underway 
with  New  Zealand  and  Australia  on  the 
question  of  voluntary  import  quotas. 

The  negotiations  have  now  been  com- 
pleted and  the  results  are  disappointing, 
to  say  the  least.  Most  cattlemen  feel 
that  the  net  result  is  a  sellout  by  the 
Department  of  State.  There  is  to  be 
no  reasonable  decrease  in  imports;  in- 
deed foreign  suppliers  are  guaranteed 
the  record  imports  which  they  have  had 
in  the  past  2  years  plus  a  suggested  an- 
nual Increase  equal  to  more  than  the 
estimated  annual  increase  in  beef  de- 
mand in  this  country — 3.7  versus  3. 

This  is  a  blow  to  the  dcxnestic  pro- 
ducers who  had  hoped  that  an  attempt 
would  be  made  to  reduce  Imports  to  the 
average  of  the  1958-62  period.  This 
would  not  have  been  an  unreasonably 
low  figure,  since  beef  imports  during  that 
period  were  about  8.7  percent  of  our  do- 
mestic production  and  up  significantly 
frcxn  the  1.6  percent  in  1958.  However, 
the  negotiations  produced  a  complete 
victory  for  Australia,  whose  Imports  into 
this  country  have  Increased  until  they 
are  29  times  what  they  were  only  5  years 
ago. 

The  Increase  for  New  Zealand,  though 
much  smaller,  has  also  been  significant. 
An  agreement  on  similar  terms  has  also 
been  made  with  Ireland. 

Because  of  the  totally  unsatisfactory 
action  taken  by  the  State  Department, 
legislative  action  is  necessary.  The 
eunendment  which  is  being  offered  does 
not  limit  imports  unreasonably,  but 
would  give  our  domestic  producers  some 
assurance  that  their  market  will  not 
continue  to  be  eroded  by  low-priced  Im- 
ports. The  legislation  edso  makes  a  rea- 
sonable allowance  for  population  growth 
so  that  foreign  producers  can  share  in 
an  increasing  market.  However,  it  does 
not  allow  for  an  increase  commensurate 
with  the  expected  rising  demand  for 
beef,  and  rightly  so.  If  American  pro- 
ducers and  processors  can  devise  ways 
of  increasing  the  use  of  their  products 
by  the  public,  they  are  entitled  to  enjoy 
the  results  of  these  efforts.    Thus,  the 


increase  allowed  for  foreign  imports  is 
based  on  population  Increases  rather 
than  rising  beef  consumption. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  recognize  the 
serious  problems  that  our  domestic  beef 
producers  are  facing  and  accept  this 
amendment.  As  I  said,  producers  do  not 
desire  the  Government  to  undertake  a 
purchase,  subsidy,  and  storage  program. 
That  such  programs  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful is  evident  from  the  situation  we 
now  fstce  with  respect  to  cotton  and 
wheat. 

Cattle  producers  ask  only  that  the 
Government  maintains  a  suitable  envi- 
ronment In  which  they  can  operate  their 
own  Industry.  This  amendment  would 
help  maintain  that  environment  at  no 
cost  to  the  Govenament,  and  I  urge  Its 
adoption.  I  certainly  Intend  to  support 
It. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  for 
the  very  sage  and  fine  analysis  he  has 
made  of  the  problem  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  address  myself  to  the  same  proposition 
as  the  one  In  the  focus  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska: 
namely,  the  question  of  meat  imports. 

Needless  to  say,  this  question  is  one  of 
paramount  Importance  in  my  part  of  the 
Nation.  A  very  large  percentage  of  the 
entire  agricultural  activity  in  Wyoming 
is  concentrated  in  the  livestock  business. 
One  of  the  largest  economic  imits  in  the 
State  Is  agriculture — one-fourth  of  the 
gross  Income — and  approximately  80  per- 
cent of  this  Is  derived  from  livestock 
Itself.  Therefore,  the  viability  of  Wyo- 
ming's economy  and,  Indeed,  its  stability 
and  prosperity,  are  to  a  large  measure 
dependent  on  what  hapE>ens  in  the  live- 
stock pricing  and  marketing  fields. 

Mr.  President,  whenever  this  body  at- 
tempts to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  meas- 
ure before  it  by  the  addition  of  an 
amendment  to  achieve  more  than  was 
proposed  in  the  original  bill,  It  Is  argued 
that  the  purpose  of  the  original  bill  would 
thereby  be  obscured  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  its  purpose  would  thereby  be  im- 
peded. I  am  aware  of  that  argument  in 
connection  with  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  I  am  sure 
that  there  have  been  instances  in  the 
past  of  unwise  additions  by  means  of 
amendments  to  other  bills.  However,  I 
am  equally  aware  of  the  Importance  of 
having  this  amendment  either  rise  or 
fall  on  the  basis  of  its  own  merits. 

I  believe  the  pending  amendment, 
which  restricts  the  imports  of  beef,  veal, 
lamb,  and  mutton,  is  both  timely  and 
appropriately  before  this  body  at  the 
time  when  It  is  considering  the  pending 
bill. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  Hruska  amend- 
ment, I  advance  two  principal  reasons 
why  the  amendment  should  be  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  the  pending  bill. 
The  first  Is  that  we  anticipate  considera- 
tion of  the  civil  rights  bill  by  the  Senate 
in  a  short  time,  and  the  consideration  of 
that  measure  by  the  Senate  may  take 
several  weeks  or  perhaps  even  months 
of  debate.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  that 
Interval  of  time,  even  greater  jeopardy 
would  confront  the  American  beef.  lamb. 


and  mutton  producers,  who  could  not 
wait  that  long  to  receive  some  help  or 
redress  of  a  very  grievous  situation. 
They  carmot  long  endure  the  ruinous 
prices  they  are  now  receiving  for  their 
meat — a  consequence,  In  large  part,  of 
the  sudden  upsurge  In  the  Imports  of 
meat.  I  am  quite  sure  that  If  those  In 
the  Industry  were  forced  to  wait  for  the 
length  of  time  it  will  take  the  Senate 
to  act  on  the  civil  rights  question,  many 
of  the  meat  producers,  particularly  the 
small  ones,  would  find  their  problems 
solved  In  one  quick  package;  namely, 
liqiiidation.  I  am  sure  some  of  the  large 
operators  in  the  cattle  business  would  be 
able  to  survive,  regardless  of  whatever 
delays  might  occur  before  this  body  pro- 
ceded  to  deal  with  the  cattle  problem. 
But  the  cattle  business  depends  In  very 
large  measure  on  participation  by  a  great 
many  small  cattle  raisers.  They  are  the 
ones  who  are  the  primary  consideration 
for  the  urgency  of  Senate  action  at  this 
time  on  the  Hruska  amendment.  That 
Is  the  first  Justification  for  Senate  con- 
sideration of  this  amendment  In  connec- 
tion with  the  pending  bill. 

The  second  factor  which  warrants  Sen- 
ate consideration  of  the  amendment  at 
this  time  is  the  general  purpose  of  the 
pending  bill — to  provide  certain  groups 
of  farmers  with  a  means  of  keeping  afioat 
In  rather  turbulent  economic  seas.  That 
Is  a  most  Important  consideration,  of 
course,  In  connection  with  the  provision 
of  coverage  for  these  farm  groups  whose 
economic  stability  may  be  threatened  by 
factors  beyond  their  control.  The  same 
now  holds  equally  true  for  the  beef  pro- 
ducers and  the  mutton  and  lamb  pro- 
ducers, as  well.  All  of  these  groups  share, 
not  a  similarity  of  crop,  but  a  similarity 
of  situation.  It  is  as  logical  to  help  any 
one  of  them  as  it  is  to  help  all  three  at 
the  same  time.  I  am  convinced  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  postpone  taking  action 
on  this  problem  any  longer. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  economic 
fact  of  life  that  a  soimd  economy  cannot 
endure  when  one  segment — one  measur- 
able and  considerable  segment — is  in  dis- 
tress. One  of  the  principal  reasons  why 
the  bubble  of  the  1920's  burst  was  the 
fact  that  the  farmer  did  not  share  in 
the  economic  well-being  of  those  times. 
The  economies  of  a  great  many  of  the 
States — those  in  the  West,  in  particular. 
and  especially  Wyoming — are  dependent 
upon  a  healthy  livestock  industry.  In- 
deed, the  economy  of  the  entire  Nation 
reflects  either  the  prosperity  of  that  in- 
dustry or — on  the  other  side  of  the  coin — 
a  depressed  situation  in  that  Industry. 

The  problems  of  the  beef,  veal,  mutton, 
and  lamb  producers  have  been  under 
^udy  for  more  than  a  year  now.  The 
problems  are  real.  The  problems  are  se- 
rious. It  is  apparent  that  the  time  for 
tuition  has  come. 

It  is  not  as  though  this  problem  has 
developed  without  warning — In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night,  so  to  speak.  We  have 
been  trying  to  live  with  this  imports 
problem  and  to  understand  it  and  work  it 
out  in  cooperation  with  the  other  forces 
which  have  an  influence  on  stock  prices. 
But  the  acuteness  of  the  currait  situa- 
ti(m  requires  quick  and  substantive  ac- 
tion now. 
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The  argiiment  sometimes  advanced  is 
that  this  amendment  runs  counter  to 
the  trend  of  lower  trade  barriers  and  the 
engendering  of  mutual  trade  between 
nations,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all. 
That  argument  is  certainly  an  under- 
standable one;  but  trade  activities  in 
that  direction  must  be  based  upon  mu- 
tual benefits— meaning  benefit*  to  both 
sides.  Certainly  the  existing  situation 
does  not  provide  benefits  to  the  very  sub- 
stantial American  cattle  and  sheep  in- 
dustry due  to  the  extremely  low  barriers 
to  the  importation  of  meat,  as  that  policy 
Is  currently  operating. 

All  of  us  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
this  industry  will  not  need  protection, 
and,  in  fact,  will  be  a  strong  factor  In 
our  international  trading  activities.  In 
today's  fast-moving  world,  that  da^  may 
ccxne  sooner  than  we  anticipate;  but  un- 
til it  comes,  it  Is  imperative  that  the 
foundations  of  our  meat-producing  in- 
diistry  be  preserved.  We  must  main- 
tain our  capability  to  produce  on  our  own 
continent  this  all -important  food  com- 
modity. 

I  know  of  no  segment  of  our  economjr 
which  is  more  critically  central  to  our 
national  interest  in  the  event  of  a  na- 
tional emergency  than  our  meat  pro- 
duction capability. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  add 
here  that  we  do  not  seek  at  any  time  to 
exclude  from  the  American  market  all 
foreign- produced  meat.  What  we  do 
seek  is  the  proper  and  reasonable  man- 
agement of  all  meat  entering  the  U.S. 
market.  For  only  if  that  meat  Is  meas- 
urable and  manageable  can  we  control 
it  as  a  factor  Influencing  the  price  struc- 
ture. Only  in  that  way  can  we  protect 
the  producer  of  livestock  against  the 
vagaries  of  the  upe  and  downs  of  the 
price  structure. 

Several  months  ago.  when  the  sever- 
ity of  the  beef  import  situation  and  its 
effect  on  prices  was  becoming  obvious  to 
all.  I  entertained  hopes  that  the  issue 
might  be  settled  without  legislation — in 
other  words,  that  through  voluntary 
agreement  between  nations  it  might  be 
possible  to  find  a  formula  that  would 
allow  fcMreign  producers  some  access  to 
our  market,  but  at  the  same  time  would 
not  snow  under  the  domestic  producers. 
But  it  has  become  obvious,  Mr  President. 
that  these  hopes  will  not  become  reali- 
ties— at  least,  not  soon,  and  perhaps  not 
before  It  is  too  late. 

A  voluntary  agreement  has  been  ef- 
fected. It  allows  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  to  retain  the  substantial  in- 
creases in  exports  which  they  have  de- 
veloped in  the  peist  2  years.  We  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  cooperation  we  receive 
from  our  friends  "down  under"  in  con- 
nection with  defense  and  in  connection 
with  other  common  policies  upon  which 
we  have  united  In  the  area  of  the  devel- 
opment of  peace  In  the  Pacific  theater 

However,  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
real  room  for  hard  bcu^aining  and  for 
a  mutual  understanding  in  the  critical 
economic  sectors  of  our  respective  econ- 
omies that  need  to  be  preserved  in  our 
collective  self-interest. 

It  Is  also  obvious  that  one  factor  in 
the  heavy  increase  In  exports  from  both 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  Is  their  own 
foresight  in  anticipating  some  sort  of 


restrictions  for  the  future  and  their  de- 
sire to  have  as  high  a  figure  as  possible 
to  retreat  from  during  any  negotiations. 
Thus  they  will  be  able  to  maintain  a 
much  higher  quota  than  otherwise  would 
have  been  the  case. 

It  is  my  Judgment  that  the  natiire  of 
the  agreements  recently  concluded  with 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  reflect  such 
foresight  on  their  part  and  lack  of  fore- 
sight on  our  own.  We  agreed  upon  an 
arbitrarily  high  Import  quota  figure,  one 
that  was  deliberately  run  up  In  the  na- 
tional Interest  of  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, but  not  in  our  own  national  in- 
terest. 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  that  disappoint- 
ing, inadequate,  voluntary  agreement 
comes  the  news  of  another  agreement — 
the  one  with  Ireland.  I  am  reluctant  to 
take  issue  with  oiu-  friends  In  Ireland, 
given  the  ancestry  of  so  many  of  our  own 
fine  people.  Nonetheless,  I  believe  we 
must  face  the  hard  facts.  The  new 
agreement  with  the  Irish,  which  gives 
them  very  favorable  treatment,  ignores 
the  fact  that  imports  from  that  nation 
have  increased  by  more  than  1,000  per- 
cent over  the  past  10  years. 

I  can  see  no  reason  for  our  entering 
Into  an  agreement  in  a  situation  in  which 
our  national  interest  is  being  severely 
damaged  beyond  reason  by  such  im- 
ports— a  damage  which  allows  an  In- 
crease In  imports  of  3  million  pounds  of 
beef  this  year,  an  additional  3  million 
pounds  next  year  to  a  total  of  76  million 
pounds,  and  that  to  be  followed  by  a  fur- 
ther Increase  of  3  million  pounds  In  1966 
For  a  nation  that  has  already  Increased 
its  exports  to  the  United  States  by  over 
1,000  percent  In  10  years,  that  action 
seems  very  close  to  spendthrift  generos- 
ity on  our  part.  Yet  we  have  set  a  pat- 
tern of  largess  that  gives  indications  of 
even  further  favored  treatment  to  other 
nations  in  a  continuing  pattern  of  ever- 
widenlng  doors  to  these  imports  which 
threaten  the  existence  of  a  vital  industry 
That  pattern  must  be  stopped.  It  must 
be  stopped  soon  or  It  will  be  too  late. 
Again  I  remind  Senators  there  Is  not  en- 
visaged In  any  proposal  that  I  suppori 
the  absolute  cutting  off  of  Imports  from 
other  countries.  The  proposal  would 
only  say  that  we  have  to  protect  our 
domestic  industry  with  a  fair  and  pre- 
dictable percentage  of  the  domestic  mar- 
ket and  a  statement  of  what  we  will 
agree  to  allow  in  the  quantity  of  foreign 
imports  Into  our  own  country. 

I  am  mindful  also  that  the  Industry 
Itself  Is  a  little  divided  over  exactly  what 
fraction  of  the  domestic  market  ought 
to  be  acceptable.  At  the  present  time 
11  to  12  percent  of  our  domestic  con- 
sumption is  allocated  to  foreign  imports. 
However,  the  Industry  Is  united  on  one 
thought,  and  that  Is  that  this  percentage 
must  be  lower  In  the  interest  of  a  strong 
domestic  market. 

There  are  those  who  would  place  the 
figure  as  low  as  5  percent.  Others  talk 
of  7>^  percent  to  8  percent.  I.  for  one. 
do  not  Intend  to  fix  that  static  a  per- 
centage at  the  present  moment.  I  has- 
ten to  add,  however,  that  whatever  flg- 
xire  we  can  agree  upon  that  will  still  pro- 
tect our  Industry  and  yet  make  It  palat- 
able for  our  proper  relations  around 
the  world  is  a  dynamic  concept  rather 


than  a  static  one.  A  beef  quota  or  a 
quota  affecting  lamb  and  mutton  as  well 
would  be  adjusted  to  meet  an  expanding 
consumption.  It  would  be  adjusted  to 
meet  a  growing  p>opulatlon.  Therefore, 
if  we  were  to  agree  upon  7  percent  of  the 
domestic  market,  for  example,  it  would 
mean  that  as  our  own  consvunptlon  in- 
creases, as  more  and  more  people  in  our 
country  consume  more  and  more  meats, 
that  in  Itself  would  provide  a  larger  im- 
poit  from  those  other  countries,  but  It 
would  be  regulated.  It  would  be  man- 
ageable. It  would  be  predictable.  That 
is  what  is  important.  It  is  the 
predictability  that  lends  an  element 
of  stability  to  stock  prices.  We  seek 
this   so  that  a  person  going   into  the 

business a  person  who  makes  most  of 

his  livelihood  from  the  cattle  business, 
from  the  sheep  business,  or  from  lamb- 
ing. In  our  country  can  know  where  he 
stands  from  season  to  season. 

While  I  strongly  support  the  amend- 
ment. I  would  caution  both  the  Con- 
gress and  those  in  the  industry  against 
assuming  that  in  this  simple  amendment 
we  have  the  solution  to  the  basic  problem 
of  uncertain  livestock  prices.  To  be- 
lieve that  would  be  comparable  to  the 
Maginot  line  type  of  thinking  that  char- 
acterized the  defense  efforts  of  the 
French  at  the  time  of  Adolph  Hitler.  It 
would  be  irresponsible  thinking  of  a 
most  dangerous  sort.  For  although  the 
livestock  man  may  have  memorized  the 
word  "quota,"  although  he  may  have 
put  his  hat  on  that  single  peg  as  the 
best  hope  for  his  salvation,  he  would  de- 
lude no  one  but  himself  if  he  were  to 
believe  that  if  we  were  to  get  an  Ideal- 
istic import  quota,  he  would  be  out  of 
trouble.  There  are  other  forces  that 
play  havoc  with  the  livestock  markets 
as  well  as  Imports. 

Imports  are  outstanding  at  the  present 
moment  because  of  their  sudden  rise, 
their  quick  impact,  and  their  having  a 
very  serious  eroding  effect  on  the  econo- 
my base  of  our  stock  raisers  in  this 
country.  The  other  forces  that  are  at 
work,  of  course,  need  simultaneous  In- 
terest on  the  part  of  this  body  and  on 
the  part  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  The 
problem  of  competition  with  other  forms 
of  protein,  the  problem  of  overproduc- 
tion here  at  home,  the  problem  of  the 
marketing  practices  of  some  of  those 
who  are  deeply  interested  in  livestock 
prices — all  these  problems  must  enter 
into  the  picture.  Therefore,  If  we  are 
to  provide  the  domestic  producer  with 
equity  In  his  competition  from  abroad, 
we  also  are  obligated  to  provide  him  with 
equity  in  the  domestic  marketplace  as 
well. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  addressed 
this  body  about  my  concern  about  the 
activities  of  some  of  the  giant  food  store 
chains  In  using  their  great  size,  their 
mass  purchasing  power,  and  their  ver- 
tical Integration  in  order  to  manipulate 
the  market  to  their  advantage,  not  only 
In  meat,  but  in  other  commodities  as 
well.  Their  economic  power  through 
vertical  Integration  and  through  their 
massive  organization  on  a  nationwide 
scale  gives  them  a  singular  power  to 
lower  the  price  on  whatever  product  they 
may  be  interested  in  storing  up  at  that 
particular  moment. 
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For  example,  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago  the  Denver  livestock  market  saw 
sizable  fiuctuatlons  In  the  purchases  of 
meat  by  one  of  the  national  chains.  At 
that  same  time  the  price  to  the  pro- 
ducer dropi>ed  $70  for  an  average  1,000- 
pound  Choice  steer,  while  the  price  to 
the  packer  for  that  same  animal — 
dressed  out  to  600-pound  carcass — 
dropped  only  $54.  The  spread  between 
the  price  paid  to  the  producer  and 
that  paid  by  the  consumer  spread  by 
about  $46  to  a  total  gross  spread  of  $98.40. 

That  chain  of  events  is  ample  reason, 
in  my  estimation,  for  a  strong,  hard  look 
at  the  pricing  practices  of  the  chains  and 
at  the  marketing  participation  of  the 
food  chains  as  well. 

I  submitted  a  resolution.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  71.  last  year,  that  proposed 
to  have  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
examine  these  practices. 

President  Johnson  has  called  for  the 
formation  of  a  special  commission  to 
examine  the  Impact  of  the  chain  stores 
on  our  economy.  I  hope  these  two  pro- 
posals— which  should  complement  each 
other — will  receive  favorable  action  In 
the  near  future.  This  is  but  one  ex- 
ample of  the  many  problems  that  face 
the  meat,  livestock  Industry.  It  Is 
really  a  step  removed  from  the  Import 
question.  But  we  cannot  put  all  our 
hopes  and  efforts  Into  regulating  Imports 
to  the  exclusion  of  treating  other  factors 
necessary  to  bring  stockgrowers'  prices 
back  Into  balance. 

Just  as  I  am  concerned  with  the  di- 
versity of  the  beef  producers'  problems. 
I  am  concerned  also  with  the  particular 
amendment  of  the  wheat-cotton  bill  we 
are  now  considering. 

That  amendment  provides  a  realistic 
formula  that  will  give  our  producers 
their  rightful  place  In  the  sun  and  will 
be  a  concrete  step  In  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  will  not  solve  all  the  problems 
of  the  livestock  man  or  provide  him  with 
an  easy  living,  or  a  guaranteed  income. 
He  boasts,  and  sometimes  inaccurately 
In  my  opinion,  that  he  is  still  a  rugged 
Individual,  unregulated,  and  can  stand 
on  his  own  feet.  But  his  petition  here 
today  should  serve  as  a  reminder  that 
he  is  not.  and  should  not  expect  to  be. 
In  a  world  economy  that  has  become 
as  Intertwined  and  Interdependent  as  It 
has.  Likewise,  he  should  understand 
that  a  large  measure  of  his  plight  de- 
rives from  our  own  so-called  free  mar- 
ket; namely,  when  the  livestock  business 
Is  good,  every  doctor  and  lawyer  seems 
to  go  Into  the  business  and  this  results 
in  a  glutting  of  the  cattle  market.  Some 
of  them  could  not  care  less  If  they  did 
not  make  money.  Sometimes  we  find 
corporate  groups  going  Into  the  cattle 
business  to  use  It  as  a  way  of  obtaining 
the  benefit  of  tax  losses.  By  so  doing, 
they  glut  the  market  and  Inevitably 
cause  a  break  In  the  prices  received  by 
the  livestock  growers.  Until  the  Indus- 
try itself  takes  cognizance  of  this  fluid 
factor  In  the  pricing  problem,  It  Is  going 
to  continue  to  be  uncertain. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  And  it  results  In 
competition  that  the  normal  cattle 
raiser  or  feeder  cannot  meet  when  he 


must  compete  with  doctors'  fees,  deple- 
tion allowances,  and  special  tax  deduc- 
tions. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes;  It  Is  unfair  to  the 
ones  who  derive  their  principal  livelihood 
from  stock  raising  or  feeding. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  AIso,  referring  to 
what  the  Senator  has  said,  a  basic  prob- 
lem is  implicit  in  the  difference  in  spread 
between  the  price  received  and  that 
charged  at  retail,  and  the  differential 
in  the  price  paid  to  the  producer  when 
the  product  is  produced  in  an  integrated 
operation,  which  extends  from  the  rais- 
ing of  cattle  until  they  are  marketed, 
which  operations  are  controlled  by  the 
large  food  chains  that  can  recover  any 
loss  they  may  have  in  the  retail  price. 
It  draws  out  of  the  market  the  pur- 
chasing power  which  would  otherwise 
run  against  the  total  supply  of  beef 
on  the  market,  isolating  the  small  pro- 
ducer's own  supply,  limiting  the  de- 
mand for  his  supply,  and  resulting  in  a 
much  larger  supply  than  he  otherwise 
would  have  to  compete  with. 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  Is  true.  It  Illus- 
trates how  IneflQcient  the  Individual 
livestock  grower  Is  who  takes  his  chance. 
In  a  so-called  free  market,  trying  to  get 
the  best  possible  price  for  his  livestock, 
when  we  find  that  food  chains  whose 
primary  business  should  be  that  of  pro- 
viding foodstuffs  for  the  housewife  are 
going  into  various  economic  operations 
and  participating  in  the  supplying  of 
that  which  they  are  going  to  sell,  and 
acquiring  a  stranglehold  on  the  market- 
ing factors. 

When  this  action  Is  not  refiected  In 
any  saving  made  available  across  the 
counter  to  the  housewife,  it  seems  to  me 
It  entitles  the  Congress,  in  the  national 
Interest,  to  raise  its  eyebrows  at  these 
practices  and  ask  for  a  hard  look  into 
what  is  going  on.  If  the  charges  msuie 
turn  out  to  be  untrue,  that  fact  should 
be  made  known.  If  the  charges  turn  out 
to  be  true,  it  is  time  that  the  country 
and  the  public  learn  how  much  it  has 
been  hoodwinked  by  this  operation.  So 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  prime  Interest 
for  the  Congress  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  While  I  disagree 
with  the  parliamentary  strategy  behind 
this  amendment — I  think  this  is  not  the 
proper  way  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
beef  imports  and  that  we  ought  not  to 
be  writing  trade  policy  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate — I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  made  the  most  bal- 
anced, objective,  and  helpful  speech  on 
the  whole  matter  of  the  livestock  indus- 
try that  has  yet  been  made.  I  commend 
him.  as  one  who  is  very  much  concerned 
about  the  problems  that  face  the  live- 
stock producers,  for  giving  the  Senate,  in 
his  usually  clear,  lucid,  and  vigorous 
way,  a  superb  explanation  of  the  various 
factors  that  are  causing  dlfflciJty  for  the 
livestock  growers. 

The  Senator  has  very  properly  re- 
minded us  that.  In  addition  to  a  sharp 
Increase  in  imports,  which  have  doubt- 
less aggravated  the  downward  direction 
of  cattle  prices,  there  are  also  other  fac- 
tors at  work  which  are  of  great  Impor- 
tance. 


One  of  those  factors,  It  seems  to  me,  is 
the  sharp  increase  in  the  cattle  popula- 
tion. Six  years  ago  there  were  about  91 
million  head  of  cattle  in  the  United 
States.  Today  that  figure  stands  at 
about  107  million.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  would  agree  that  this 
increase  of  some  16  million  head  of  cat- 
tle in  the  domestic  market  of  the  United 
States  has  been  a  very  important  factor 
in  helping  explain  the  slideoff  in  cattle 
prices. 

I  should  also  like  to  underscore  what 
the  Senator  has  had  to  say  about  the 
pattern  that  has  developed  in  the  meat 
Industry  with  resi>ect  to  the  purchase 
of  beef  and  beef  products.  The  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  said  that,  more  and 
more,  a  small  handful  of  food  chains  is 
dominating  the  meat  industry  and  creat- 
ing a  situation  In  which  It  can  more  or 
less  dictate  the  price  the  producer  will 
receive. 

More  than  a  year  ago  I  introduced  pro- 
posed legislation,  as  did  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  to  deal  with  this  problem 
and  at  least  give  the  Congress  a  look  at 
what  is  happening  in  this  very  important 
part  of  the  livestock  industry. 

I  think  these  factors  are  at  least  sis  im- 
portant in  explaining  the  unfortunate 
drop  in  cattle  prices  as  is  the  increase  in 
imports. 

So  I  say  again  that  while  I  am  reluc- 
tant to  support  this  amendment,  which 
I  think  might  jeopardize  the  passage  of 
the  wheat  bill  should  It  carry,  and  which 
I  think  is  an  improper  legislative  proce- 
dure in  the  Senate,  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor for  the  balanced  presentation  he  has 
made  today. 

The  Senator  is  a  sponsor  of  a  bill  In- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield];  and  If  he  Is  unsuccessful  In 
obtaining  approval  of  the  i>ending 
amendment,  I  know  his  support  can  be 
counted  on  to  join  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  myself,  and  other  Sena- 
tors, who  are  pressing  for  hearings  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  for  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  for  his  remarks.  He 
has  long  been  one  of  the  distinguished 
leaders  on  this  problem  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
when  he  was  a  Member  in  that  body. 
His  leadership  is  valued,  and  his  judg- 
ment is  also  valued  in  terms  of  finding 
an  intelligent,  constructive  policy 
through  the  maze  of  conflicting  interests 
on  this  special  question. 

I  hope,  however,  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  will  prove  to  be  mistaken 
about  the  fate  of  the  amendment.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  adopt  it.  Nevertheless, 
I  do  not  believe  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment will  entirely  solve  the  problem.  I 
believe  we  need  to  turn  with  as  great 
dispatch  as  possible  to  the  proposal  that 
many  Senators  have  joined  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  Initiate,  in  order  to  keep 
at  the  question  of  stability  in  cattle  prices 
in  this  country. 

We  have  a  great  deal  of  work  cut  out 
for  us.  The  problem  is  not  only  due  to 
imports;  nor  only  to  overproduction;  nor 
only  to  whatever  the  xmknown  quantity 
may  be  about  the  marketing  practices  of 
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certain  Interest  groups  and  economic 
combinations.  I  believe  the  industry  It- 
self—the livestock  men  themselves — 
have  the  same  obligation  In  the  matter. 
I  have  had  this  factor  described  for  me 
frequently;  namely,  the  feed  lots  where 
1,700-  to  1,800-pound  cattle  are  being 
run.  Excessively  overweight  cattle 
Jeopardize  the  market.  All  this  Is  to 
suggest  that  not  only  by  an  Import  quota 
do  we  put  our  finger  on  all  the  flies  in  the 
ointment,  so  to  speak.  The  Import  prob- 
lem Is  one  of  those  things  which  hurts 
and  hurts  badly,  but  It  Is  only  one. 

It  Is  Incumbent  upon  all  Senators  to- 
gether to  address  themselves  to  the 
multitudinous  forces  that  interplay  and 
combine  to  place  In  such  hazard  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  the  livestock  Industry  In 
our  country  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  the  time  I 
wish  to  take. 

Bilr.  MANSFIELD.  Ii4r.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi.  It  may 
well  be  a  live  quorum.  I  hope  the  staff 
assistants  would  call  the  offices  of  Sena- 
tors to  notify  them.  An  Important 
amendment  Is  under  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 

their  names : 

(No.  58  Leg.] 

Aiken  Hart  Ifortoa 

Allott  Htckenlooper  Mo« 

Andenon  HIU  Mundt 

Bartlett  BoUand  Muskle 

B«yb  Hmaka  Nelaon 

Beall  Humphrey  Neuberger 

Bennett  Inouye  Paatore 

Bible  Jackson  Pearson 

Boos  Javlta  Pell 

Brewsttf  Jobn«ton  Prouty 

Burdlck  Jordan.  N.C.  Proxmlre 

Byrd.  W.  Va.  Jordan,  Idaho     Rtblcoff 

Cannon  Keatlnc  Robertaon 

Carlaon  Kann«dy  RuaMll 

Caae  Kuchel  Saltonstall 

Chvirch  Lauache  Scott 

Clark  Long.  Mo.  Stmpaon 

Cooper  Long.  La.  Stnatbers 

Curtis  liagmisoc  Smith 

Dlrksen  Mansfield  Sparkman 

Oodd  McCarthy  Stennla 

Domlnlck  McCleUaa  Symington 

TM^Hlftf  McOee  Talmadge 

Kaatland  McOovem  Thurmond 

Edmondson  Mclntyre  Tower 

KUender  McNamara  Walters 

Bngle  Mechem  Williams.  N.J. 

Emn  Metcalf  Williams.  E>el. 

Pong  Miller  Yarbcrough 

Pulbrlght  Monroney  Touii«.  N  Oak. 

Orueoing  Morse  Young.  Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewsrr  In  the  chair).  A  quorxim  Is 
present. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  listening  to  the  debate  on  the 
Hruska  amendment,  which  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  cosponsoring.  I  wish  to  add 
a  few  words  of  my  own. 

I  know  that  Senators  understand  the 
Importance  of  the  amendment,  and  also 
understand  that  many  of  those  In  the 
White  House  and  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment have  been  telephoning  Senators 
and  have  been  using  whatever  influence 
they  could  to  attempt  to  persuade  Sen- 
ators not  to  support  the  amendment. 

Although  I  cannot  produce  any  specific 
proof.  I  am  absolutely  positive  that  those 
efforts  Justify  the  forecast  I  made  more 
than  a  year  ago.  at  the  time  when,  in  the 
process  of  giving  our  support  to  the  at- 
tempt of  Britain  to  be  admitted  into  the 


European  Common  Market.  Britain  was 
faced  with  the  question  of  what  to  do  in 
regard  to  taking  care  of  the  production 
of  her  Dominions,  especially  Australia 
and  New  Zealand :  and  that  was  also  true 
of  Canada.  I  am  as  positive  as  I  am  sure 
that  I  am  standing  here  today  that  at 
that  time  the  United  States  made  a  deal 
in  which  the  United  States  undertook  to 
absorb,  for  the  foreseeable  future,  at 
least  the  amount  of  the  previously  exist- 
ing imports  from  those  countries  which 
would  be  cut  off  as  the  result  of  Britain's 
becoming  a  member  of  the  European 
Common  Market.  I  am  equsdly  con- 
vinced that  the  State  Department  con- 
sidered that  to  be  an  obligation  on  the 
United  States,  even  though  Britain  was 
unsuccessful  in  obtaining  admission  Into 
the  European  Common  Market. 

I  say  this  with  conviction,  because  in 
connection  with  the  Imports  of  all  these 
commodities — whether  beef  or  lumber 
or  whatever  other  commodity  may  be 
involved — the  State  Department  of  this 
administration  has  specifically  gone  on 
the  side  of  the  other  countries,  at  the 
very  great  expense  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  themselves.  As  I  have 
said,  more  than  a  year  ago  I  forecast 
that  this  would  happen;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  Is  the  basic  reason  be- 
hind the  pressure  f  rwn  the  State  Depart- 
ment, in  Its  attempt  to  have  this 
amendment  killed. 

This  problem  has  become  so  serious 
that  It  has  overshadowed  probably  any 
of  those  in  connection  with  the  other 
amendments  which  up  to  date  have  been 
offered  to  the  pending  cotton  and  wheat 
bill.  It  is  so  serious  that  when  my  dis- 
tinguished senior  colleague  [Mr.  Allott) 
and  I  were  in  Colorado,  a  short  time  ago. 
we  were  asked  by  the  livestock  people  to 
hold  a  meeting  with  our  Govem<M'.  to 
discuss  what  could  or  could  not  be  done 
to  restrict  the  imports,  particularly  those 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

At  that  meeting— for  the  first  time,  I 
suspect — almost  every  segment  of  the 
livestock  industry  was  represented;  and 
an  effort  was  being  made  to  form  a  bl- 
P£ui;isan  Governors'  council  to  try  to 
formulate  a  poUcy  which  would  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  industry  and 
to  those  of  the  economy  as  a  whole,  and 
to  show  how  strongly  this  loss  of  income 
to  the  livestock  industry  affects  the  in- 
come of  the  entire  country. 

As  I  said  in  my  colloquy  with  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Phoxtty]  on  February  20,  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  direct  loss  from  these 
imports  alone  to  the  U.S.  economy 
smiounts  to  $2  billion  a  year;  and  ob- 
viously that  figure  does  not  take  into 
account  the  Indirect  losses  through  the 
collateral  industries  which  supply,  and 
which  are  supplied  by.  the  livestock  and 
cattle  industries. 

A  few  other  points  should  be  made. 
My  remarks  will  be  brief,  because  I  know 
there  will  be  many  more  speeches  on 
these  problems,  amd  they  will  be  very 
carefully  documented. 

But  there  is  an  Inequality  in  the  posi- 
tion the  United  States  has  taken,  insofar 
as  its  protection  of  its  agricultural  prod- 
ucts is  concerned.  Secretary  Pre«nan 
himself  has  pointed  out  that  whereas  the 
United  SUtes  In  general  has  protective 


devices  of  one  sort  or  another  over  its 
domestic  agriculture,  they  amount  to 
approximately  26  percent,  whereas  the 
protective  devices  surrounding  Australia 
amount  to  41  percent  and  those  sur- 
rounding New  Zealand  amount  to  100 
percent.  I  do  not  have  the  figures  for 
the  European  Common  Market,  but  they 
are  substantially  greater  than  those  for 
the  United  States. 

What  is  the  nature  of  these  devices? 
In  addition  to  the  tariffs,  they  include 
quotas,  embargoes,  monopolies,  preferen- 
tial treatment,  import  licensing,  bilateral 
agreements,  and  other  things  of  that  na- 
ture, which  ordinarily  are  concerned 
when  we  consider  how  to  restrict  or  re- 
strain imports. 

So  the  problem  takes  on  a  large  per- 
spective if  it  is  put  into  that  area.  The 
problem  can  be  simply  stated  in  the 
following  way:  Is  the  U.S.  Government 
going  to  make  second-class  citizens  out 
of  those  engaged  in  our  agricultural  In- 
dustry, particularly  those  In  the  live- 
stock Industry?  That  Is  what  Is  hap- 
pening at  the  present  minute.  They 
have  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  which  gives 
those  two  countries  a  vastly  preferred 
position  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  know 
under  what  authority  the  United  States 
has,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Sen- 
ate, entered  into  those  clandestine  agree- 
ments with  the  countries  mentioned  by 
the  Senator? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  I  am  informed  that 
those  are  voluntary  restrictions  entered 
Into  by  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
themselves,  which  met  with  a  pat  on  the 
back  from  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  A  voluntary  agreement 
is  not  a  unilateral  matter.  A  voluntary 
agreement  had  to  be  approved  by  an- 
other party,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  concur  complete- 
ly. I  cannot  give  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont an  answer.  My  guess  is  that  there 
Is  no  statutory  authority  for  that  tsrpe 
of  agreement. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Is  not  the  administra- 
tion possibly  in  a  position  now  In  which 
It  must  choose  between  keeping  Its  agree- 
ment with  foreign  countries  and  not 
cracking  down  on  the  American  farmer? 
The  United  States  can  keep  its  agree- 
ment with  Australia,  whether  made 
rightfully  or  wrongfully.  The  United 
States  can  keep  the  agreement  as  long 
as  they  are  unwilling  to  stop  this  un- 
merciful crackdown  on  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States — not  only  the  beef  pro- 
ducers but  the  producers  of  wheat,  cot- 
ton, and  other  crops. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  completely  agree 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  Is  up  to  those  In  au- 
thority to  decide  whether  they  are  for 
Australia  or  for  the  United  States.  So 
far  the  indications  are  that  they  favor 
Australia. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  might  add  to  the 
comments  which  the  Senator  made,  and 
which  I  support  and  endorse,  that*  It  is 
my  understanding  that  not  only  are  we 
making  first-class  citizens  of  the  people 
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of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  but  we 
are  also  In  the  process  of  doing  that 
with  Ireland.  Canada,  and  Mexico. 

So  there  will  be  at  least  five  or  six 
nations  which  will  be  considered  af 
worthy  of  first-class  protection  by  our 
Goverrunent,  but  our  own  livestock  In- 
dustry will  be  considered  as  second-class. 
That  Is  the  type  of  thing  that  Is  happen- 
ing through  the  Interjection  of  the  State 
Department  into  the  field  of  economy  In 
our  country.  It  seems  to  me  that  It  must 
be  brought  home  to  the  people.  The  only 
way  we  can  do  anything  about  It  In  this 
body  is  to  adopt  the  amendment. 

Secretary  Freeman  himself  said: 

The  farmers  of  the  United  States  carry  out 
their  production  operations  with  far  less  pro- 
tection from  competitive  Imports  than  do 
farmers  of  practically  all  other  countries. 

That  statement  was  published  In  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal.  It  refers  to  a 
statement  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. I  am  trying  to  find  the  date  of 
It.    I  believe  It  wsis  In  August  of  1963. 

In  any  event,  what  I  am  pointing  out 
is  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  him- 
self said  that  before  the  agreement  was 
entered  into,  the  farmers  had  very  little 
protection,  and  certainly  after  the  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  they  have  had  far 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  will  also 
recall  that  in  April  1963,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  made  a  statement  that  the 
large  Importations  of  beef  from  other 
countries  were  not  responsible  for  the 
drop  in  cattle  prices  in  the  United  States. 
In  other  words,  he  made  one  statement  in 
April  and  he  made  another  one  in  Au- 
gust. What  changed  his  mind  I  do  not 
know.  Certainly  two  contradictory 
statements  were  made  within  4  or  5 
months.  I  wonder  whom  they  are  work- 
ing for,  anyway. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. In  November,  in  Nebraska,  he 
made  another  statement  in  which  he 
tended  to  indicate  that  there  was  some- 
thing to  the  problem  of  imports,  and  in- 
stead of  doing  anything  about  it,  they 
merely  took  the  top  year  of  imports  and 
inserted  that  as  a  built-in  lever  for  those 
people  into  our  own  economy. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  A  little  while  ago  the 
Senator  referred  to  the  agreement  that 
the  State  Department  Is  working  on  with 
Ireland.  The  fact  Is  that  such  an  agree- 
ment has  been  consummated.  It  was 
announced  about  a  week  ago. 

Is  the  Senator  aware  that  while  the 
imports  in  chilled,  fresh,  and  frozen  beef 
from  Ireland  into  the  United  States  were 
71  million  pounds  in  1962  and  73  million 
pounds  in  1963.  the  agreement  calls  for  a 
limitof  76  million  pounds  for  1964?  That 
is  a  rollback  in  reverse?  It  means  an  in- 
crease of  5  percent  plus  in  their  imports 
to  our  country. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Has  either  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  or  the  Senator  from  Ne- 


braska the  figures  of  meat  Imports  from 
Haiti,  where  there  are  5  million  hungry 
people  living?  I  understand  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  we  should  Import  whatever 
beef  they  had  down  there  Into  the  United 
States.  Does  the  Senator  know  how 
much  that  amounted  to? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  Is  not  Informed  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  was  informed  what 
the  commission  on  the  sales  was. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  a  statement 
that  2.7  million  poimds  of  meat  was  ex- 
ported by  Haiti  Into  the  United  States 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  from  all  of 
which  Bobby  Baker  received  his  cut. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  Is  probably  more 
meat  than  the  Haitians  themselves  had 
to  eat  in  the  6-month  period. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.   I  agree. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  took  It  right  out  of 
the  mouths  of  their  own  people.  What 
there  was  good  about  that  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  In  addition  to  the 
statements  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture In  April  and  August  of  1963,  does 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  recall  that  as 
late  as  November  2,  1963,  when  the  Sec- 
retary, during  his  trip  to  the  West,  was 
asked  about  raising  tariffs,  his  answer 
was  as  follows: 

At  this  time  I  would  say  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  these  Imports,  according  to 
our  most  careful  calculations,  are  adversely 
affecting  beef  prices  to  any  significant  de- 
gree. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes.  The  crucial 
words  In  there,  to  my  mind,  were  "to  a 
significant  degree."  because  until  that 
time  the  Secretary  had  not  been  willing 
to  admit  that  the  Imports  had  had  an 
Impact  of  any  kind  on  the  situation  we 
are  in.  At  least  he  seems  to  indicate  in 
that  November  deal  that  there  may  be  a 
slight  bit  of  reason  in  the  fact  that  im- 
ports were  adversely  affecting  the  live- 
stock Industry. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  can  only  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  It  Is  either  Ignorance 
of  the  problem  or  lack  of  concern  for  It 
that  would  permit  any  such  statement 
as  that  at  the  time  It  was  made. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  completely  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Only  last  Sunday.  I  believe  It  was.  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Issued  a  re- 
lease In  which  It  announced,  with  some 
pride,  that  it  was  increasing  its  pur- 
chases of  frozen  boned  roasts,  ground 
beef,  canned  beef,  and  natural  juices  for 
distribution  to  schools  and  needy  fami- 
lies. The  Department  Implied.  In  Its  re- 
lease, that  this  action  would  solve  the 
whole  problem  and  we  would  not  have 
to  worry  about  it  any  longer. 

It  Is  a  very  Interesting  thing  to  con- 
jure, because  a  portion  of  the  aigreement 
with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  pro- 
vides for  a  percentage  of  the  increase  in 
consumption  to  go  to  those  two  coun- 
tries. I  presume  this  Is  also  contained 
In  the  agreement  with  Ireland,  although 
I  have  not  yet  seen  It.  If  that  Is  true, 
although  meat  Is  being  purchased  and 


distributed  to  needy  families  and 
schools,  while  consumption  is  being  In- 
creased, imports  also  are  being  increased 
and  a  bigger  market  is  being  made  for 
them.  So  we  are  increasing  the  problem 
rather  than  doing  anything  to  solve  it 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  poor  way  to 
solve  a  basic  problem.  It  Is  a  problem  of 
principle  and  plain  economics.  The 
question  Is.  Are  we  or  are  we  not  going 
to  take  action  in  this  body  to  try  to  do 
something  about  one  of  the  great  natural 
resources  of  this  country,  to  protect  it 
to  some  degree  at  least — not  complete 
protection,  but  a  degree,  so  at  least  the 
importers  will  not  get  more  of  our  mar- 
ket than  the  average  of  the  5  years  pre- 
ceding 1962? 

Bills  of  this  kind  have  already  beeen 
Introduced,  but  they  have  gotten  no- 
where up  to  date.  This  would  be  one 
method  of  solving  the  problem.  It  \&  not 
complete  protectionism,  but  It  provides 
a  way  of  protecting  the  livestock  Industry 
to  a  certain  degree. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  May  I  Inquire  of  the 
Senator  whether  he  received  any  notice 
about  the  beef  purchases  of  which  he  has 
spjoken? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  did  not  receive  any 
advance  notice. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  had  inquired  about 
this  matter  at  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. I  tried  to  get  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  several  times.  He  always 
seems  to  be  out  of  the  coimtry.  I  called 
about  a  week  ago.  He  was  in  Paris,  or 
at  least  that  was  the  Information  that 
was  given  to  me.  I  am  sure  he  is  going 
to  be  able  to  solve  this  problem  in  the 
bistros  of  Paris  very  well.  He  will  solve 
it  there  about  as  well  as  anywhere  else. 

Even  after  making  inquiry  and  asking 
to  be  informed  about  this  problem,  about 
4  o'clock  Monday  afternoon  I  received  a 
press  release  marked  "For  release  Sunday 
morning,"  informing  me  that  certain 
purchases  were  to  be  made.  Either  the 
jserson  who  made  the  release  did  not 
know  what  had  been  decided,  or  had  not 
been  decided,  because  there  was  no  in- 
dication of  the  kind  of  beef  that  would 
be  purchased,  whether  it  was  to  be  the 
fat  beef.  Prime  beef,  Choice  beef.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  throughout  the 
country — and  even  I  knew  it  from  read- 
ing the  newspapers — it  was  known  that 
the  purchases  were  to  be  made  before 
notice  was  sent  to  a  Senator's  office  when 
that  Senator  had  made  a  specific  Inquiry 
and  had  had  specific  discussions  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  about  this 
matter. 

Since  I  believe  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture was  placed  there  primarily  for 
the  political  power  he  could  wield,  and 
as  he  has  shown  no  inclination  to  under- 
stand or  have  knowledge  with  respect  to 
the  question  of  meat  Imports,  neither 
would  I  expect  him  or  his  office  to  show 
to  any  Senator  the  ordlnarv  courtesy  a 
Senator  would  be  entitled  \o  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  made  Inquiries 
of  that  office. 

Let  me  express  publicly  my  deep  ap- 
preciation to  him  for  sending  me  a  copy 
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of  a  press  release,  late  Monday  after- 
noon, which  was  to  be  released  to  the 
press  some  time  Saturday. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments.  It  seems  to  me  we 
have  a  serious  problem,  one  which  has 
not  been  met  by  this  administration  with 
any  degree  of  cure  at  least,  or  at  least 
one  which  has  not  been  solved  in  any 
way  whatsoever.  We  have  here.  In  the 
form  of  an  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  a  very  real  method  to 
cure  this  problem  and  put  the  whole 
matter  of  Imports,  so  far  as  Uvestock 
is  concerned,  back  into  proper  perspec- 
tive. 

I  might  add  at  this  time  that,  if  we 
succeeded  in  doing  this.  It  seems  to  me 
we  would  also  probably  lay  the  ground- 
work whereby  we  could  do  something 
about  the  problem.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  no  more  than  doing  what  has  been 
done  with  respect  to  steel  imports  and 
for  deserving  people  in  Industry  through- 
out this  country.  At  least  we  would  have 
some  sort  of  framework  in  case  this 
Government  took  some  action  to  try  to 
preserve  its  own  economy  and  not  have 
every  other  country  in  the  world  using 
our  country  as  a  dumping  ground  for 
its  own  products. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.    Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday a  colloquy  developed  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  with  reference  to  the  Im- 
pact of  the  wheat  bill  on  the  price  of 
bread  and  the  price  of  flour.    That  criti- 
cism of  the  wheat  bill  Is  perhaps  the 
flimsiest  of  all  argxmients  that  have  been 
developed  against  it.  for  various  reasons. 
First,  the  wheat  bill  pending  before  the 
Seriate  does  not  propose  to  raise  the  price 
of  wheat  to  the  miller  or  to  the  consumer 
1    cent    above    the    level    at    which    It 
stands  today.     Second,  the  amount  of 
wheat  that  goes  into  a  loaf  of  bread  is 
worth  only  about  2  Mi  cents.    So  even  if 
the  price  of  wheat  were  cut  in  half,  and 
all  the  saving  were  passed  on  to  the  bread 
consumer,  he  would  have  a  saving  of 
only  about  1  cent.    If  we  can  Judge  on 
past    action,    even    that    1    cent   saving 
would  not  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 
I  have  a  table  which  demonstrates  that 
In  1954,  only  10  years  ago.  wheat  was 
selling   at  $2.24   a  bushel.     Today  it  Is 
selling  at  $2  a  bushel.    In  other  words, 
the  price  has  dropped  about  24  cents  in 
that  10-year  period.     Ten  years  ago  a 
1 -pound  loaf  of  bread  could  be  purchased 
for  17  cents.     Today  it  costs  almost  22 
cents.     So  In  the  same  10-year  period 
that  the  price  of  wheat  was  falling  24 
cents  a  bushel,  the  price  of  bread  was 
going  up  5  cents  a  loaf.    I  believe  those 
figures  indicate  that  there  is  very  little 
correlation  between  the  price  of  wheat 
that  the  farmer  receives  and  what  the 
housewife  pays  for  a  loaf  of  bretul. 

Yesterday  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
raised  the  possibility  that  those  who  buy 
flour  in  small  quantities  and  bake  their 
own  bread  might  benefit  from  some  re- 
duction In  the  price  of  wheat.  But  there 
again  we  find  that  while  wheat  and 
wholesale  flour  prices  have  generally 
moved  together,  that  has  not  been  true 
with  reference  to  the  retail  price  of 
wheat  products  There  again  we  have 
the  same  situation  that  exists  with  ref- 
erence to  bread.    While  there  has  been  a 


drop  over  the  last  10  years  in  the  price 
of  wheat,  there  has  been  ar.  Increase  in 
the  retail  price  of  flour. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  FUcord  two 
memorandums  prepared  for  me  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  which  sustain 
the  position  I  have  stated. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randums were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Rbcord.  as  follows: 
Eftsct  of  Whxat  P»ic»  oh  Bbxao  PmiCBS 
statements  that  the  legislation  pending  be- 
before  the  Senate  would  Increase  the  price 
of  bread  to  consumers  and  that  this  legisla- 
tion embodies  a  "bread  tax."  are  Incorrect. 

Enactment  at  B.R.  ei»«  provides  absolutely 
no  basis  for  either  erf  these  charges. 

Plrat.  the  cost  of  wheat  to  millers.  Includ- 
ing the  value  of  the  cerUflcate.  should  be 
about  the  same  as  for  recent  years.  Under 
the  proposed  legislation,  the  support  price 
(loan  plus  the  value  of  the  certificate)  would 
be  around  %2  per  bushel  The  196a  support 
level  was  $3  per  bushel.  The  actual  price  re- 
ceived by  farmers  for  the  1962-63  marketing 
year,  the  latest  year  for  which  complete  data 
are  available,  averaged  t2  04  per  bushel. 

Second,  over  the  years  the  cost  of  wheat 
to  millers  has  been  relatively  stable.  In  fact, 
In  1963  the  cost  of  wheat  to  nUllers  required 
for  a  1-pound  loaf  of  bread  was  2S  cenU. 
exactly  the  same  as  It  la  today.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  retail  price  for  a  1 -pound  loaf  (rf 
bread  In  1963  was  10.4  cents  while  today  It  U 
21.6  cenU. 

Third,  wheat  U  a  very  small  part  of  the 
cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread.  In  order  to  Justify 
an  increase  of  1  cent  In  the  price  of  bread. 
the  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  would  have  to 
be  increased  by  approximately  70  cenU  per 
bushel.  In  1962  It  would  have  taken  a  40- 
percent  drop  In  the  price  of  wheat  to  lower 
the  price  of  bread  by  5  percent  or  by  a  sin- 
gle cent.  Conversely,  a  40-percent  Increase 
In  the  price  of  wheat  In  1962  would  have 
Increased  the  price  of  bread  by  only  I  cent — 
roughly  5  percent.  We  have  not  experienced 
such  a  large  change  in  the  price  of  wheat 
In  recent  years. 

The  facts  clearly  Indicate  that  the  proposed 
bin  would  not  result  In  an  Increase  In  the 
cost  of  wheat  plus  the  certificate.  That  U 
to  say.  there  Is  no  basis  for  stating  that  the 
program  would  be  Instrumental  In  raising 
the  cost  of  wheat  to  millers,  raising  the  price 
of  bread  to  consumers,  or  to  the  charge  that 
the  program  constitutes  a  "bread  tax." 

The  attached  table  provides  addlUonal  de- 
tails with  respect  to  support  prices  for  wheat, 
prices  received  by  farmers,  and  the  cost  of 
wheat  and  retail  prices  of  bread  for  the  past 
several  years. 


Th«  P«ici  aiTUATiow  Fom  Wheat,  Pu>u«, 

BaxAS 

(By    the    VB.    Department    erf    Agriculture, 

Economic  Research  Service) 

Wheat  and  wholesale  flour  prices  generally 
move  together  and  over  the  years  prices  of 
both  have  declined,  as  shown  tn  the  ac- 
companying chart  However,  the  retail 
prices  of  bread  and  consumer-slae  packages 
of  flour  have  trended  upward. 

Following  Is  a  brief  summary  of  some  rea- 
sons why  wheat  prices  and  the  prloee  of 
producU  made  from  wheat  do  not  always 
follow  the  same  pattern,  as  well  as  a  discus- 
sion of  the  current  price  status  of  these 
items.  The  prices  used  In  this  report  either 
are  national  averages  or  are  for  major  mar- 
kets. Therefore,  they  do  not  always  fully 
reflect  Individual  local  market  sltuaUona. 

WHEAT 

The  farm  price  of  wheat  rose  substantially 
during  July-October  1963.  the  first  4  months 
of  the  cxirrent  wheat  marketing  year.  How- 
ever, the  farm  price  during  this  period  aver- 
aged $1.83  per  bushel,  15  cents  below  the 
July-October  1962  average.  Even  with  the 
recent  Increases,  farm  wheat  prices  still  are 
Just  about  In  line  with  those  of  a  year 
earlier. 

U.S.  average  farm  price  of  wheat 
(Dollan  per  bushel] 
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1983 

1961 

Change 

i9a3 

July      

1.96 
1.90 
1.00 
1.97 

1.75 
1.77 
1.84 
1.94 

-0  2J 

-.22 

S^ptembtr ... 

-.18 

Octobor 

-OJ 

Aiwspi 

1.98 

1.8> 

-.15 

Wheat  and  bread  prices.  1951-S3 


Ynr 

Support 
prioe 
(per 

busbel) 

Season 
avcrace 

price 
received 

by 
termers 

(per 
bushel) 

Cost  of 
wheat  to 
miller  In 
1 -pound 
loaf  of 
br«ad> 

Retail 

price 

1-pound 

loaf  of 

bread  1 

1961  

13.18 
2.20 
3.21 
2.34 
XOB 
XOO 
2.00 
1.S2 
1  81 
I. 78 
1.T9 
ZOO 

*X00 

«.ll 
2.00 
2.04 
2.12 
1.90 
1.97 
l.flS 
1.75 
1.76 
1.74 
1.8S 
2.04 
1.87 

CtnU 
2.8 
2.8 
2.9 
3.2 
S.3 
SO 
2.9 
X8 
2.7 
2.7 
X7 
SO 
X9 

CtnU 

18.7 

loaa 

198i 

16.0 
16.4 

igM       

17.1 

1066     

17.5 

IM6      

17.9 

1957 

18.8 

19fi8 

19.3 

1960 

19.7 

1900 

30.3 

1901 

20.9 

1963 

21.2 

1963» 

21.6 

>  Sowee:   Mtfkettnc  and  TransportaUon  Situation, 
February  19S4. 

•  PreMmtaary.  

•  Includes  18  cents  per  bushel  price-support  paymrnt. 


The  pattern  of  wheat  prices  has  been  dif- 
ferent this  season  than  last,  but  has  regis- 
tered   a    more    normal    seasonal    movement 
than   In    1962.     In   1962.  wheat  prices  were 
steady  all  during  the  siunmer  harvest  period, 
but  In  October  dropped  a  cent  or  two.     In 
1963,  prices  reached  a  low  at  harvest  time, 
when  farmers  sell  much  of  their  wheat,  and 
have  risen  steadily  since  then.     Variations 
in  year-to-year  price  patterns  reflect  current 
supply  and  demand  situations  for  wheat  as 
a  whole,  and  also  as  It  pertains  to  the  differ- 
ent   classes    of    wheat.      Market    prices    for 
wheat  fluctuate   from    day   to   day   but  are 
generally  no  higher  now  than  a  year  earlier. 
Rising  wheat  prices  this   year  are  due  to 
several    factors.  Including  greatly   Increased 
demand  for  wheat  In  Western  Europe,  Japan, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  eastern  Eviropean 
countries.     Western  Europe  and  Japan  are 
traditional  customers  but  because  of  short 
crops  In   1963  they  are  buying  more  wheat 
than   usual.      Even    If   wheat   were   not  ex- 
ported to  the  Soviet  bloc,  exports  from  the 
United  States  In  the  1963-64  marketing  year 
stni  would  set  an  alltlme  record  and  prices 
would  be  expected  to  continue  near  cvirrent 
levels.     On  the  other  hand,  no  further  ap- 
preciable rise  In  wheat  prices  Is  anticipated 
as  a  result  of  the  sales  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 
This    is    true    because    wheat    prices    have 
reached   the  formula  resale   level   at  which 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  can  sell  frotn 
lU  stocks.    Since  these  stocks  are  very  large, 
they  act   as   an  effective   celling   for   wheat 
prices. 

IXOUB 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  does  not 
collect  price  data  for  the  different  types  of 
flour.  However,  reports  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  StatUtlcs.  US  Department  of  Labor, 
show  that  wholesale  prices  of  flour  at  two 
major  milling  centers  during  June-Aug\ist 
1963  averaged  75  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
below  the  same  period  In  1962.  By  Septem- 
ber, the  latest  month  for  which  daU  are 


available,  prices  had  risen  somewhat  but 
were  still  55  cents  per  hundred  pounds  below 
a  year  earlier.  The  pattern  of  wholesale 
flour  prices  this  year,  as  with  wheat.  Is  quite 
different  from  1962.  Prom  June  to  Septem- 
ber 1963,  wholesale  flour  prices  declined  2 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  compared  with  a 
rise  of  17  cents  during  the  period  In  1962. 
While  these  particular  prices  are  for  flour 
used  by  commercial  bakers,  which  probably 
accounts  for  about  75  percent  of  the  flour 
sold,  they  also  reflect  the  prices  of  other 
types  of  flour. 

Wholesale  prices  of  commercial  bakery  flour 

(Dollars  per  100  pounds) 


1962 

1963 

Change 
from  1962 

June 

6.81 
5.96 
6.06 
5.96 

6.44 

5.18 
4.96 
6.42 

-0.37 

July 

-.78 

August 

-1.10 

September 

-.56 

Average 

6.96 

6.25 

-.70 

Retail  prices  of  family  flour  in  leading  cities 
[Cents  per  5-pound  bag] 

1962 

1963 

Chang* 
ttoml962 

July 

56.9 
57.0 
57.3 
57.2 

57.7 
57.2 
57.8 
56.8 

-H).8 

August 

+  .2 

September 

October 

0 
—  .4 

Average 

67.1 

67.2 

+1.1 

About  16  to  20  percent  of  the  flour  sold 
Is  all-purpose  or  family  flour.  It  Is  nor- 
mally sold  under  advertised  brand  names  and 
In  small  packages,  usually  of  5  or  10  pounds. 
In  September,  a  5-pound  bag  of  this  flour 
sold  at  retail  for  56.8  cents,  a  slight  drop 
from  the  August  price.  However,  trade  re- 
ports Indicate  some  subsequent  Increase  in 
prices  from  the  September  level. 

The  recent  price  Increase  announced  by 
some  millers  Is  considered  a  normal  adjvist- 
ment  to  reflect  flour  market  conditions,  In- 
cludlixg  some  rise  In  wheat  prices.  Earlier 
this  year  when  wheat  prices  were  declining, 
many  millers  reduced  flour  prices.  At  the 
present  time,  prices  of  flour  appear  to  be  no 
higher  than  a  year  ago.  No  further  appreci- 
able rise  In  wheat  prloee  is  anticipated. 
Consequently,  further  general  and  significant 
Increases  In  wholesale  flour  prices  In  the 
near  future  would  not  be  expected,  based 
on  the  price  outlook  for  wheat. 

However,  there  has  been  a  longtime  rise 
In  the  retail  price  of  all-purpose  flour  and 
In  the  flrst  8  months  of  calendar  1963  the 
pries  of  a  5-pound  bag  was  8.6  cents  above 
the  1947-49  average  of  48.4  cents.  Market- 
ing costs  constitute  a  large  share  of  this 
price  and  these  costs  continue  to  increase 
every  year  In  spite  of  the  downward  trend 
In  the  price  of  wheat,  the  raw  material. 
As  long  as  marketing  costs  continue  to  rise. 
It  appears  likely  that  tlie  price  of  this  flour 
will  continue  Its  upward  trend. 

BREAD 

The  wheat  and  other  farm-originated  in- 
gredients in  a  loaf  of  bread  make  up  only 
3.1  cents  of  the  retail  price  with  wheat  ac- 
counting for  2.6  cents.  Thus,  moderate 
changes  In  wheat  and  flour  prices  have  little 
Influence  on  the  retail  price  of  bread.  In 
fact,  wheat  prices  are  lower  today  than  they 
were  15  or  20  years  ago.  However,  because 
of  the  rise  In  other  costs,  consumers  In  the 
flrst  8  months  of  1963  paid  an  average  of 
21.6  cents  for  a  1 -pound  loaf  of  bread.  60 
percent  more  than  the  1947-49  average.  The 
spread  between  the  retail  price  and  cost  of 
farm-originated  Ingredients  averaged  18.5 
cents  In  the  first  8  months  of  1963,  81  per- 


cent more  than  In  1947-49.  Most  of  the 
Increase  was  In  the  baker-wholesaler  seg- 
ment of  the  spread. 

AMENDlfENT    NO.    493 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing bill.  H.R.  6196,  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed,  and  also  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  require  the  labeling  of  im- 
ported meat,  poultry,  and  flsh,  or  any 
products  therefrom,  so  that  the  pur- 
chaser, whether  the  wholesaler  or  the 
consumer,  will  know  that  such  items 
have  been  Imported  into  the  United 
States  or  have  not  been  produced  in  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  463)  submitted 
by  Mr.  Miller,  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  32,  after  line  13.  add  the  following 
new  title: 

"Tftlk    m — Labeling    and    Advertising    or 
Imported    Meat,    Pottltrt,    and    Pish 

"Sec.  301.  Chapter  IV  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"  'IMPORTED  MEAT,  POtJLTET,  AND  FIS^ 

"  'Sec.  410  (a)  No  Importer,  processor, 
packer,  Jobber,  distributor,  dealer,  retailer,  or 
other  person  shall  advertise,  sell,  or  offer  for 
sale  any  meat,  poultry,  or  flsh  Imported  Into 
the  United  States  or  any  food  products  con- 
taining any  such  meat,  pyoultry,  or  flsh,  un- 
less such  meat,  poultry,  flsh,  or  food  products, 
or  the  containers,  packages,  or  wrappings  In 
which  they  are  sold,  whether  at  wholesale  or 
retail,  are  clearly  marked  or  labeled  to  show 
that  such  meat  or  poultry  were  not  produced 
In  the  United  States,  that  such  flsh  were  Im- 
ported Into  the  United  States,  and  that  such 
food  products  contains  meat  or  poultry  not 
produced  In  the  United  States  or  fish  Im- 
ported Into  the  United  States. 

"  'Any  such  marking  or  labeling  shall  be  In 
tjnpe  or  lettering  at  least  as  large  as  any  other 
type  or  lettering  on  the  containers,  packages, 
or  wrappings. 

"  'Any  advertisement  of  such  meat,  poultry, 
fish,  or  food  products  shall  clearly  state.  In 
tyi>e  or  lettering  at  least  as  large  as  any  other 
tjrpe  or  lettering  In  such  advertisement,  that 
such  meat  or  poultry  were  not  produced  in 
the  United  States,  that  such  fish  were  Im- 
ported Into  the  United  States,  and  that  such 
food  products  contain  meat  or  poultry  not 
produced  In  the  United  States  or  fish  Im- 
ported into  the  United  States. 

"'(b)  Any  meat,  poultry,  fish,  or  food 
products  advertised,  sold,  or  offered  for  sale 
In  violation  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  to  have  been 
mlsbranded.'  " 


WOOING  THE   FARM   BLOC 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  many 
Americans  have  been  wondering  why  the 
Johnson  administration,  which  had  as- 
signed its  top  legislative  priority  to  civil 
rights,  rather  suddenly  switched  gears 
recently  to  rush  the  wheat-cotton  bill 
through  the  Senate.  This  bill  adds  to 
the  consumer's  burden  in  his  war  not  to 
become  eligible  for  Federal  cures  for 
poverty.  The  answer  to  that  question 
is  given  In  an  excellent  editorial,  "Woo- 
ing the  Farm  Bloc,"  which  appeared  In 


the  New  York  Times  of  March  3.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Wooing  the  Farm  Bloc 

The  power  of  the  farm  bloc  Is  waning,  but 
the  administration  and  Congress  continue 
to  treat  It  with  extraordinary  solicitude. 

A  bill  to  provide  extra  Income  to  wheat 
farmers  is  being  rushed  through  despite 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman's 
decision  against  any  new  wheat  legislation 
after  growers  had  voted  down  his  plan  to 
control  production.  The  same  bill  would 
also  give  a  brand  new  subsidy  to  domestic 
textile  producers,  who  justifiably  complain 
that  the  present  subsidy  system  for  cotton 
growers  and  cotton  exporters  favors  foreign 
competition.  But  three  wrong  subsidies 
don't  make  a  right  one — they  only  make 
matters  worse. 

These  proposed  handouts  are  getting 
priority  over  civil  rights.  According  to  the 
administration,  haste  Is  necessary  because 
spring  sowing  will  soon  begin.  But  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  escape  the  conclusion  that  Wash- 
ington wants  to  be  sure  tliat  the  farmers 
are  reaping  a  new  harvest  of  subsidies  well 
before  election  day  rolls  around. 

What  all  this  means  Is  higher  costs  for  the 
consumers.  The  new  wheat  proposal  will 
Increase  prices  for  bread  and  flour;  the  new 
cotton  subsidy  will  mean  higher  prices  for 
textiles.  As  a  result,  there  will  be  Increased 
use  of  cotton  substitutes,  so  that  the  cotton 
surplus  will  grow;  and  there  will  be  new  In- 
centives to  Increase  the  wheat  crop  at  a  time 
when  the  wheat  surplus  was  being  reduced, 
largely  because  of  foreign  demand,  to  man- 
ageable proportions. 

Instead  of  playing  politics  with  the  farm 
bloc  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer,  the 
administration  and  Congress  could  affcM-d 
to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  agrlculttiral 
problem.  The  solution  does  not  He  In  newer 
and  bigger  subsidies,  which  will  only  keep 
too  many  people  sharing  too  little  Income 
down  on  the  farm.  What  is  needed  Is  spe- 
cial help  for  those  who  cannot  make  a  living 
out  of  fanning  and  a  gradual  dismantling  of 
subsidies  for  the  efficient  and  profitable 
farmers.  There  can  be  no  end  to  farm  sur- 
pluses as  long  as  the  Government  Is  willing 
to  provide  subsidies  every  time  an  election 
Is  In  sight. 

NATIONAL  STOCKPILE  OP 
DISEASE  SERUMS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  almost  a 
year  has  passed  since  the  unexpected 
outbreaks  of  botulism  caused  a  number 
of  unfortunate  and  tragic  deaths.  As  a 
Senator  from  Michigan,  I  am  particu- 
larly sensitive  to  this  problem,  as  our 
fishing  Industry  has  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  scare  growing  out  of  these 
deaths. 

Although  the  danger  from  eating 
smoked  flsh  from  Michigan  waters  is 
gone,  the  memory  lingers  on. 

Certainly,  the  Public  Health  Service  is 
to  be  commended  for  the  prompt  action 
It  has  taken  to  Insure  that  deaths  from 
botulism  need  not  occur  In  the  future. 
Elaborate  plans  have  been  made  to  have 
serum  on  hand  so  that  we  will  be  ready 
for  any  further  outbreaks. 

But  what  really  bothers  me  Is  that 
such  a  catastrophe  Is  needed  to  stimulate 
corrective  measures.  We  si>end  billions 
to  stockpile  for  defense  against  a  r>os- 
slble  military  conflict.    Is  It  not  equally 
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necessary  and  sensible  to  spend  a  frac- 
tion of  this  amount  to  stockpile  against 
possible  death  frwn  disease? 

At  the  time  of  this  outbreak,  it  was  re- 
ported that  we  had  subetanUally  no  type 
E  botulism  antitoxms  in  this  country. 
The  Washington  Post  for  March  21 .  1963. 
reported  that  the  anUtoxin  needed  to 
treat  the  two  women  in  Detroit,  who 
were  the  first  victims,  had  to  be  im- 
ported from  Canada.  It  arrived  too  late, 
and  both  women  died. 

Even  after  that  warning,  we  were  not 
adequately  prepared.  At  the  second  out- 
break the  New  York  Times  for  October 
9  carried  an  AP  dispatch  from  Knox- 
ville.    It  said: 

Doctors  at  Unlyerrity  Hospital  here  Mid  all 
the  type  B  serum  known  to  exlrt  In  the 
United  States  was  flown  here  early  uxUj  tor 
the  treatment  of  seven  victims  of  the  food 
poisoning  Some  of  the  anUtoHn  was  flown 
an  to  NashvUle  for  use  on  ••  *  a  patient 
there. 

Only  enough  serum  was  on  hand  to 
treat  seven  or  eight  people.     Some  of 
that  came  from  Canada  and  some  was 
flown  in  from  Denmark.   We  can  be  most 
grateful    and    appreciative    that    Den- 
mark—population 5  million— and  Can- 
ada—populaUon   18  million— were   able 
to  supply  a  highly  criUcal  anUtoxln  that 
the  United  States— population  190  mU- 
lion— urgently  needed  but  did  not  have. 
Why  did  we  not  have  our  own  supply? 
There  are  several  parts  to  the  answer. 
First,  botulism  Is  a  rare  disease,  fortu- 
nately.   Second,  the  anUtoxln  we  do  have 
is  for  types  A  and  B.  but  apparently  that 
is  not  effective  against  type  E.    Third, 
biological  products  of  this  nature  differ 
from  chemical  drugs  In  that  they  are 
much  more   expensive   to   produce   and 
have  much  shorter  storage  life. 

It  is  clear  that  no  one  had  undertaken 
the  responsibility  of  being  ready  for  this 
kind  of  emergency  situation  wherein  the 
emergency  Is  rare  and  the  cost  Is  high. 
A  brief  technical  background  may  be 
helpful  in  imderstandlng  this  problem. 
Two  basic  classes  of  inocxilatlons  are 
used  to  fight  disease :  vaccines  which  are 
designed  to  confer  immunity,  and  anti- 
toxins which  are  used  to  treat  an  exist- 
ing disease. 

In  the  main  these  products  share  these 
limitations . 
First,  the  production  process  Is  long; 
Second,  both  basic  materials  and 
finished  products  are  perishable,  and 
cannot  be  stored  In  ordinary  warehouses 
•gainst  a  distant  emergency ; 

Third,  the  supply  cannot  easily  be 
greatly  expanded  In  a  short  time; 

Fourth,  most  of  these  are  adminis- 
tered by  injection,  and  hence  must  meet 
the  highest  standards  of  purity; 

Fifth,  many  ol  them  are  needed  only 
oa  rare  occasions,  but  when  needed  are 
required  in  considerable  quantity  and  on 
extremely  short  notice;  and 

Sixth,  there  are  no  substitute  dnigs 
tar  the  diseases  against  which  these 
blologlcals  cu-e  used. 

The  pharmaceutical  companies  have. 
of  course,  made  some  provision  for  the 
problem.  Lederle  lists  Bivalent  Botulism 
Antitoxin,  globulin- modified,  types  A 
and  B.  The  recommended  dose  Is  10.000 
xmlts.  "repeated  at  4-hour  intervals  until 
the  toxic  condition  Is  alleviated."    The 
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manufacturers  price  of  a  single  dose  to 
the  retail  drugstore  is  $41.37.  With  a 
days  treatment  nmning  around  J300 
per  person.  It  is  clear  that  mass  treat- 
ment of  an  exposed  popuation  can  be 
highly  expensive— as  long  as  the  avaU- 
able  supply  of  the  antitoxin  holds  out. 

"Immunity"  is  the  ability  to  withstand 
atUcks  of  the  bacteria  or  viruses  which 
cause  diseases.  This  capability  Ukes 
the  form  of  acUve  attack,  and  killing  or 
neutralizing  the  disease  carriers;  It  Is  not 
in  the  nature  or  armor  which  prevents 
entry  into  the  body  of  the  disease-caus- 
ing germs. 

The  attacking  forces  are  called  anti- 
bodies. These  are  spontaneously  pro- 
duced within  the  body  upon  mvasion  by 
a  disease.  If  the  Individual  survives 
the  disease,  the  anUbodies  usually  re- 
main— or  are  reproduced — for  subse- 
quent protection  against  the  same  dis- 
ease. In  some  cases,  antibodies  devel- 
oped from  one  kind  of  infecUon  may  be 
effective  against  some  other  disease. 

It  Is  well  known  that  most  'children's 
diseases"  are  relatively  mild  in  effect, 
and  confer  Immimlty  thereafter. 

The  natural  sources  of  Immiinlty,  then, 
are  prenatal  Inheritance  from  the 
mother,  and  Individual  generaUon  of 
antibodies  from  natural  exposure  to  dis- 
eases. Artificial  inununity  derives  from 
the  body's  reaction  to  vaccination  or  in- 
oculation with  killed  or  weakened 
strains  of  disease-bearing  germs.  But 
natural  immunity  is  on  the  decline. 

As  public  health  measures  continue  to 
advance,  more  and  more  diseases  are 
almost  stamped  out.  Fewer  and  fewer 
people  are  exposed  to  even  mild  infec- 
tion. As  incidence  declines,  fear  of  the 
disease  diminishes,  and  vaccination  and 
Inoculation  are  given  less  frequently. 
Artificially-Induced  immimlty  thus  also 
declines. 

EMseases  are  rarely  eliminated  com- 
pletely, however.  Somewhere  in  the 
world  there  Is  likely  to  be  some  person, 
or  some  animal,  harboring  seeds  of  a 
virxilent  disease. 

When  intercontinental  travel  was  by 
boat,  the  traveltlme  was  normally 
longer  than  the  Incubation  time  of  most 
diseases.  Quarantine  at  the  port  of 
entry  of  an  Infected  Individual,  or  even 
of  an  entire  ship,  could  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease  in  the  United 
SUtes.  In  these  days  of  Jet  transpor- 
tation, a  traveler  exposed  to  a  now-rare 
disease  In  a  Jimgle  on  Tuesday  may  be 
in  Washington.  Detroit,  or  San  Fran- 
cisco on  Friday  afternoon— with  no 
symptoms  yet  observable. 

Just  such  a  case  occurred  recently. 
A  boy  came  down  with  smallpox  a  few 
days  after  he  had  arrived  here  by  plane 
from  South  America.  He  even  had  a 
medical  certificate  that  he  had  been  suc- 
cessfully vaccinated.  Fortunately,  the 
case  was  diagnosed  and  the  boy  was 
IsoUted  in  time.  apparenUy.  to  prevent 
infecting  other  people. 

Science  News  Letter  for  November  16 
carried  an  Immunology  item.  Head- 
lined "Immunity  to  Smallpox  Down  In 
the  United  States."  It  said ; 

Smallpox  U  on  the  Increase  overseas  at 
the  same  time  the  level  of  Unmunity  In  the 
United  States  appears  to  be  going  down. 


An  Amertcan  Medical  AasoclaUon  ofllclal 
warned  In  Washington  that  the  United 
StatM  hsi  not  had  a  confirmed  case  since 
1940.  but  smallpox  has  appeared  again  in 
Sweden  and  other  countries  long  free  of  the 

disease. 

In  most  parts  of  the  world  the  smallpox 
average  U  up  13  percent.  Children  should 
be  vaccinated  before  they  enter  school  or 
sooner,  and  adults  likely  to  be  exposed  to 
travelers  from  overseas  should  renew  their 
vaccination  at  least  every  6  years. 

Dr  Raymond  L.  White,  director  of  Kn- 
vironmenUl  Medicine  and  Medical  Services 
for  the  AMA.  cautioned  that  one  Infected 
person  could  touch  off  100  cases  before  It  U 
even  known  that  smallpox  Is  in  the  country. 


An  example  of  the  danger  in  lack  of 
immunity  is  provided  by  the  case  of 
Greenland,  a  civilized  but  relatively  Iso- 
lated island  which  did  not  have  a  great 
deal  of  contact  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  There  had  been  no  case  of  mea- 
sles in  Greenland  for  many  years.  Nat- 
ural Immunities  lapsed  and  were  not  re- 
placed. 

In  1951.  a  measles  epidemic  developed 
from  a  single  case  brought  by  a  sailor 
from  Europe  during  the  incubation  pe- 
riod.    Out  of  some  4.300  inhabitants  in 
the  district  affected,  over  99  percent  suf- 
fered measles.    The  only  people  who  es- 
caped were  a  handful  who  had  previously 
had  the  disease  in  Europe,  or  who  re- 
ceived complete  passive  Immunity.    In 
spite  of  the  best  medical  care  furnished 
by  doctors  and  nurses  from  Denmark, 
the  death  rate  was  very  high,  amoimting 
to  18  per  thousand  of  the  exposed  pop- 
ulation.   By  contrast,  the  death  rate  in 
the  United  SUtes  from  measles  for  the 
same  year  was  about  4  per  million  pop- 
ulation     The  Greenland  rate  was  4.500 
times  the  Ufl.  rate— a  high  price  to  pay 
for  the  lack  of  Immunity. 

The  botulism  outbreaks  and  the  small- 
pox case  point  up  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing large  and  more  depjendable  supplies 
of  lifesaving  blologlcals  on  hand  in  the 
United  States.  We  must  have  both 
treatment-type  serums  and  immunizing 
types. 

Fortunately,  the  US.  Public  Health 
Service  Is  already  authorized  to  make 
blologlcals.  SecUon  352.  "PreparaUon 
of  Biological  Products."  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U B.C.  263)  reads: 
8»c.  362.  (a)  The  Service  may  prepare  for 
Its  own  uae  any  product  deecribed  in  section 
351  and  any  product  necessary  to  carrying 
out  any  of  the  purposes  of  section  301. 

(b)  The  Service  may  prepare  any  product 
described  In  section  351  for  the  use  of  other 
Federal  departments  or  agencies,  and  pub- 
lic or  private  agencies  and  Individuals  en- 
gaged in  work  In  the  field  of  medicine  when 
such  product  is  not  avaUable  from  establlsh- 
menU  licensed  under  such  section. 

Mr.  President,  section  351  Is  broad  in 
its  scope,  covering  "any  vims,  therapeu- 
tic serum,  toxin,  antitoxin,  or  analogous 
product,  or  arsphenamlne  or  its  deriva- 
tives, or  any  other  trlvalent  organic  ar- 
senic compound,  applicable  to  the 
prevention,  treatment  or  ciire  of  diseases 
or  injuries  of  man." 

This  is  the  section  which  gives  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare licensing  and  Inspection  authority 
over  the  manufacture  of  all  these  blo- 
loglcals. The  SecreUry  exercises  this 
authority  through  the  Public  Health 
Service.    The  Service,  therefore,  has  a 


long  history  of  intimate  connection  with 
the  preparation  of  these  blologlcals. 

Section  301  directs  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral to  conduct  a  wide  rojige  of  research 
and  investigation  and  to  provide  fimds 
and  Information  to  others  to  enable 
them  to  engage  in  research  on  matters 
affecting  the  public  health. 

I  am.  therefore,  calling  on  the  Sur- 
geon General  to  prepare  a  program  of 
production  and  stockpiling  for  critical 
blologlcals. 

The  Surgeon  General  should  call  a 
conference  of  all  manufacturers  of  bio- 
logical products.  He  should  explore 
with  Industry  the  potential  peak  require- 
ments for  each  antitoxin,  vaccine,  tox- 
oid, antivenln,  and  so  forth,  and  the 
commercial  supply  which  can  be  counted 
on. 

Naturally,  he  should  urge  the  manu- 
facturers to  shoulder  the  responsibility 
for  the  slow -moving  items.  The  indus- 
try's spokesmen  have  stressed,  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee,  the  necessity  for  great 
profit  margins  on  the  popular  drugs  to 
make  up  for  losses  on  drugs  of  only  occa- 
sional use.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for 
the  pharmaceutical  industry  to  justify 
some  of  those  statements. 

In  the  event,  however,  that  the  indus- 
try does  not  elect  to  furnish  the  required 
blologlcals.  the  Surgeon  General  must 
act  upon  his  own  statutory  responsibili- 
ties. With  the  powers  and  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  it 
is  essential  that  life-saving  but  unprofit- 
able drugs  be  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment, if  the  industry  fails  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic fimds  to  protect  against  a  p>otential 
threat  to  the  public  health  is  analogous 
to  paying  Insurance  premiums.  So, 
also,  is  the  expenditure  of  $40  to  $50 
billion  a  year  for  defense.  We  make  the 
expenditure  which  we  can  afford,  to  pro- 
tect against  a  cataclysm  which  we  can- 
not afford  to  face  unarmed. 

I  submit  that  out  of  all  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  annually  appropri- 
ated to  the  Public  Health  Service — in- 
cluding the  National  Institutes  of 
Health — we  can  well  afford  to  spend  a 
fraction  of  that  amoimt  to  have  all  the 
blologlcals  we  need  ready  in  case  of  a 
major  natural — or  even  enemy — attack. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  my 
letter  to  the  Surgeon  General  printed  In 
the  RscoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Maech  4,  1064. 
Hon.  LXTTHES  TiauiT, 

Surf/eon  Oeneral  of  the  United  States,  Public 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington, 
DC. 

E>KAK  Ds.  Terkt:  The  outbreaks  of  botu- 
lism last  year  and  the  Inability  of  the  phar- 
maceutical Industry  to  provide  the  anti- 
toxin required  for  treatment  have  been  most 
disturbing  to  me. 

Certainly  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
yourself  are  to  be  commended  for  the  prompt 
action  taken  to  Insxu-e  that  deaths  from 
botulism  need  not  occur  In  the  future.  But 
what  really  bothers  me  Is  that  such  a  catas- 
trophe Is  needed  to  stimulate  corrective 
measures. 

May  I  suggest  that  a  conference  of  manu- 
facturers of  blologlcals  be  called  to  devise 


ways  and  means  of  assuring  that  supplies  of 
antitoxins  will  be  adequate  to  meet  any 
likely  emergency  for  other  rare  diseases.  To- 
ward this  end,  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
could  conduct  a  survey  of  the  potential  re- 
quirements for  blologlcals  that  may  be 
neede  1  on  a  once-in-a-year  btsis.  Commit- 
ment should  be  obtained  from  blologlcals 
manufacturers  to  produce  and  maintain  ade- 
quate supplies  of  usable  vaccines.  Some 
means  of  providing  "fair  compensation"  to 
cover  the  actual  cost  of  producing  and 
storing  little  used  blologlcals  could  also  be 
devised. 

In  the  event  firm  commitments  by  the  In- 
dustry are  below  your  estimate  of  essential 
mlnimums,  the  Public  Health  Service  could 
produce,  or  have  manufactured  for  It,  the 
needed  supplies.  As  you  know,  of  course, 
you  are  specifically  authorized  by  section 
352  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  pre- 
pare biological  products  for  use  of  the  Serv- 
ice; and  for  use  of  other  medical  agencies 
and  Individuals  when  such  products  are  not 
available  from  commercial  producers. 

Also,  under  your  research  and  investiga- 
tion auth(»-izatlon.  section  301.  you  can 
cause  to  have  carried  on  research  in  im- 
proved methods  of  preserving  such  blolog- 
lcals (as  for  example  freeze-drylng  and 
storing  In  vacuum  or  inert  gases  at  very  low 
temperatures)  so  as  to  reduce  the  costs  of 
storing  and  to  Increase  the  poeslbility  of 
stockpiling  significant   quantities. 

We  spend  billions  stockpUlng  for  defense. 
ShotUd  we  not  spend  a  fraction  of  this 
amount  stockpiling  for  health?  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  American  people  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  antitoxins  be  available  for 
even  the  rarest  of  diseases.  I  know  that 
Government  and  Industry  working  together 
under  your  leadership  can  provide  this  as- 
surance. 

Sincerely, 

Pnnjp  A.  Hakt. 

Chairman. 


OFFICE  OP  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  establish  the  OflQce  of  Deputy  Presi- 
dent, to  provide  for  the  continuous  dis- 
charge of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Office  of  President,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Office  of  Vice  President  has  been 
vacant  on  16  occasions  in  our  history — 
8  times  because  the  Vice  President  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Presidency,  7  times 
through  the  death  of  the  Vice  President, 
and  once  following  resignation  of  the 
Vice  President.  No  President  has  at- 
tained office  under  any  of  the  succession 
laws,  but  even  if  the  possibility  of  suc- 
cession Is  remote,  we  should  carefully 
consider  adjustments  in  procedures 
which  might  better  protect  the  national 
interest  in  case  of  succession. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced 
would  create  a  new  Office  of  Deputy 
President.  The  Office  would  be  filled 
only  in  the  event  the  Office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent is  vacant.  Nomination  to  the  posi- 
tion would  be  made  by  the  President 
within  30  days  following  the  vacancy  in 
the  Office  of  the  Vice  President,  and  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate  would  be  re- 
quired according  to  the  regular  proce- 
dure. I  would  prefer  that  the  approval 
of  both  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  be  required  for  confirmation 
of  the  Deputy  President,  if  this  can  be 
provided  without  a  constitutional  ob- 
stacle.   If  further  study  shows  this  can 


be  done,  I  will  move  to  amend  my  bill  to 
provide  It. 

The  bill  designates  the  Deputy  Presi- 
dent as  first  in  line  of  succession  to  the 
Presidency  In  event  of  the  death  or  dis- 
ability of  the  President.  It  removes  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate  from 
the  line  of  succession,  but  in  other  re- 
spects it  follows  the  succession  law  of 
1947  in  providing  for  succession  through 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  in  case  the 
Office  of  Deputy  President  is  vacant. 

The  proposal  Incorporated  in  my  bill 
does  not  require  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. I  am  not  absolutely  opposed  to 
adoption  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  provide  a  more  detailed  system,  but  I 
believe  there  is  advantage  in  retaining 
the  flexibility  which  now  exists. 

The  Constitution  provides  sufficient 
authority  to  enable  Congress  to  act  by 
statute.  Article  n,  section  1,  paragraph 
5,  of  the  Constitution  states: 

In  case  of  the  Removal  of  the  President 
from  Office,  or  of  his  Death,  Resignation,  or 
Inability  to  discharge  the  Powers  and  Duties 
of  the  said  Office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on 
the  Vice  President,  and  the  Congress  may 
by  Law  provide  for  the  Case  of  Removal, 
Death,  Resignation,  or  Inability,  both  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President,  declaring  what 
Officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such 
Officer  shsJI  act  accordingly,  until  the  Dis- 
ability be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be 
elected. 

In  addition  to  this  direct  grant  of  au- 
thority, the  responsibility  of  Congress 
was  set  forth  in  the  original  section  1, 
paragraph  3,  of  article  n,  of  the  Consti- 
tution. This  placed  the  right  to  elect 
the  President  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  the  event  the  electoral 
college  failed  to  elect. 

This  procedure  was  reaffirmed  by  the 
12th  amendment  which  was  ratified  In 
1804.  The  20th  amendment  In  1933  fur- 
ther extended  the  right  of  Congress  by 
providing  for  congressional  action  when 
neither  the  President-elect  nor  the  Vice 
President-elect  shall  have  qualified.  All 
these  powers  taken  together  clearly  indi- 
cate the  Importance  of  Congress  in  ex- 
traordinary occasions  involving  the  Pres- 
idency. 

Congress  has  exercised  Its  responsi- 
bility for  succession  by  law  In  1792,  1886. 
and  1947.  The  law  of  1792  designated 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  first  in  line  for  succession,  followed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  The  act 
of  1886  placed  succession  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet,  starting  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  law  of  1947  returned 
to  Congress  but  this  time  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  was  designated  first  in  line, 
followed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  and  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet. 

These  laws  have  protected  the  basic 
national  interest,  but  conditions  change, 
and  I  believe  we  should  again  examine 
the  succession  law  to  see  If  It  can  be  Im- 
proved. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  President 
have  increased  greatly  in  recent  years, 
and  so  has  the  need  for  the  official  next 
in  line  of  succession  to  be  experienced 
and  well  informed  about  the  duties  he 
may  be  called  upon  to  assume. 
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The  President  cannot  share  hla  re- 
sponsibUities  or  information  fully,  but  it 
is  possible  for  the  officer  next  to  line  to 
have  daily  familiarity  with  the  opera- 
tions and  poUcies  of  the  administration 
which  he  may  be  called  upon  to  head, 
and  with  the  execuUve  personnel  with 
whom  he  must  work. 

The  creaUon  of  the  Office  of  Deputy 
President  would  provide  an  officer  who 
could  give  full-time  assistance  to  the 
President  and  who  would  gain  pracUcal 
experience  with  the  responsibiliUes  of 
the  Presidency.  Neither  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  as  under  the  present  law.  nor 
the  Secretary  of  SUte.  as  once  pro- 
vided can  as  adequately  fulfill  this  two- 
fold responsibility.  These  are  very  im- 
portant positions  to  their  own  right. 
They  require  the  full  attention  of  those 
holding  them.  On  the  other  hand,  their 
responsibiliUes  are  specialized. 

The  President  has  need  of  a  Vice  Pres- 
ident, or  equivalent  officer,  to  assist  him 
to  the  performance  of  his  duties;  and 
the  Nation  should  have  the  assurance 
that  the  Vice  President,  or  other  officer, 
is  prepared  to  assume  the  office  If  it 
becomes  necessary. 

In  effect,  my  proposal  returns  the  suc- 
cession policy  to  the  procedure  provided 
from  1886  to  1947.  During  this  time  the 
Secretary  of  SUte.  a  Presidential  ap- 
pointee confirmed  by  the  Senate,  was 
next  to  Itoe. 

A  major  advantage  of  creating  the 
new  Office  of  Deputy  President,  which 
would  be  filled  only  to  case  the  Office 
of  Vice  President  was  vacant,  is  that  the 
choice  of  the  Deputy  President  would 
be  made  under  politically  realistic  condi- 
tions. A  weakness  of  our  succession  laws 
has  been  that  the  designated  successor 
often  attained  his  position  for  reasons 
and  considerations  quite  apart  from  the 
possibility  of  succession. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  I  have  to- 
troduced.  the  choice  of  the  Deputy  Pres- 
ident will  be  made  with  the  full  under- 
standing that  he  would  have  the  right 
of  succession. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  President 
shall  nominate  from  among  those  ex- 
perienced in  Government:  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  the  Members  of  Congress, 
the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
the  Governors  of  the  SUtes.  The  Dep- 
uty President  would  be  required  to  re- 
sign this  office  on  assuming  his  duties. 

Finally,  the  proposal  would  guarantee 
continuation  of  leadership  by  the  polit- 
ical party  which  won  the  previous  elec- 
tion. In  8  of  the  past  18  years,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  has  been  a  member 
of  a  different  party  frwn  the  President. 
In  the  event  of  a  double  vacancy,  a 
complete  change  of  administration  would 
have  followed.  The  succession  law 
should  respect  the  mandate  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  vote  not  only  for  a  man  but  also, 
to  a  broad  way.  for  his  party  and  its  pro- 
gram. The  elevation  of  a  leader  of  an- 
other party  to  midterm  is  undesirable 
to  principle  and  could  have  most  unfor- 
tunate practical  effects. 

There  might  be  difficulty  to  getting  a 
Member  of  Congress  to  resign  his  office 
to  fill  an  abbreviated  term  as  Deputy 
President,  but  the  choice  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  which  one  must  make 


when  he.  to  anticipation  of  election,  ac- 
cepts the  nomtoatlon  for  Vice  President. 
The  procedure  would  present  no  difficulty 
at  all  if  the  President  nominated  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabtoet  as  Deputy  President. 
In  any  case,  we  can  be  confident  that 
when  the  President  asked  a  man  to  help 
him  and  the  Nation  meet  this  serious 
problem,  well-qualifled  men  would  be 
available. 

The  law  which  I  propose  would  not  be- 
come effective  until  January  20.  1965.  In- 
asmuch as  President  Johnson  and 
Speaker  McCormack  have  already  made 
arrangements  for  keeptog  the  Speaker 
informed  and  for  action  to  the  event  of 
PresidenUal  disability. 

I  hope  that  the  succession  law  will  be 
unused  In  the  future  as  during  the  past 
170  years,  but  the  responsibilities  of  the 
President  have  become  too  great  not  to 
develop  the  most  effective  procedure  pos- 
sible to  the  event  it  Is  needed.  I  believe 
the  creation  of  the  OfUce  of  Deputy 
President  will  accomplish  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <  S  2597 )  to  esUblish  the  Office 
of  Deputy  President,  to  provide  for  the 
conttouous  discharge  of  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Office  of  President,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Cartht.  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for 
the  Interest  he  has  taken  In  this  sub- 
ject and  the  study  he  has  given  It.  The 
concern  of  the  Senator  from  Mtonesota 
to  this  field  Is  one  which  Is  widely  felt, 
particularly  because  of  the  tragic  events 
of  last  fall.  Nevertheless,  even  the  In- 
terest which  Is  expressed  now  has  from 
time  to  time  been  expressed  by  many  peo- 
ple. This  has  been  expressly  emphasized 
during  the  course  of  the  first  installment 
of  hearings  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
on  a  Presidential  sijccession  and  dis- 
ablUty  act. 

It  will  be  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest 
that  I  personally  shall  want  to  study  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  MlnnesoU. 
In  the  meantime  I  agato  commend  him 
for  the  study  he  has  given  It  and  the  In- 
terest he  has  expressed  In  It. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  for  his  Interest  In  the 

proposal. 
Mr    McGEE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  joto  In  commending 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  on  his  ta- 
terest  expressed  In  the  central  question 
tovolved:  namely.  Presidential  succes- 
sion. The  record  of  the  Senator  as  a 
scholar  and  professor,  and  as  a  theore- 
tician of  government,  is  implemented  by 
his  many  years  of  leadership  in  govern- 
ment Itself.  I  wonder  If  I  correctly  un- 
derstood the  Senator  to  say  that  the 
real  reason  focused  on  the  succession  act 
now  to  lieu  of  the  existing  bill  is  one  of 
protecting  the  will  of  the  people,  so  to 
speak,  to  the  most  recent  presidential 


election,  whenever  that  might  be,  to  the 
event  of  a  vacancy. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  This  consideration 
must  be  of  primary  concern. 

Mr.  McGEE  Under  the  present  or- 
ganization, then.  It  would  be  possible  for 
the  party  which  lost  the  presidential 
elecUon  to  end  In  the  White  House  to 
the  wake  of  a  tragedy. 

Mr.  McCarthy  it  is  quite  possible. 
In  the  8  years  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, there  were  only  2  years 
durtog  which  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
was  of  the  same  party  as  the  President. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Is  it  also  the  Judgment 
of  the  Senator  from  Mtonesota  that  a 
person  closely  identified  with  the  ad- 
mtoistratlon  In  the  White  House  would 
be  more  responsive  to  the  feelings  and 
the  policies  of  the  President  than  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  even  though 
they  were  of  the  same  party? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  should  thtok  so. 
stoce  the  office  of  Speaker  of  the  House 
is  a  very  demanding  office  to  Itself,  and 
the  responslbUity  to  a  general  way  runs 
through  a  different  area  to  terms  of  sub- 
sUnce.  It  Is  a  more  limited  area,  and 
certatoly  the  effects  are  very  different  to 
terms  of  procedure  smd  the  methods  by 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  op- 
erates. In  contrast  to  the  execuUve 
branch  of  the  Government. 

The  office  of  Speaker  of  the  House  Is 
of  such  importance  In  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  American  democracy  and  Ameri- 
can  constitutional    government   that   I 
think  we  ought  to  leave  the  House  as  free 
as  possible  to  choose  a  person  to  fill  that 
particular  office,  because  of  his  qualities 
and  not  force  It  to  take  Into  account 
that  It  must  select  a  person  who  could 
fill  the  office  of  President.    It  might  find 
a  person  with  the  qualiUes  combtoed  to 
both   offices,  but  the  chances  of   that 
would  be   slight   because  the  demands 
made  upon  a  person  by  each  office  are  so 
great.    We  ought  not  to  place  upon  the 
House   the  burden   of   conditioning   Its 
judgment  and  consideration  to  their  fear 
and  anticipation  that  this  person  might 
have  to  succeed  to  the  office  of  President. 
Mr.  McGEE.    If  I  correctly  understand 
the  Senator,  there  Is  a  factor  of  con- 
siderable Importance:  namely,  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers  or  division  of  powers  to 
our  constitutional  framework,  that  sug- 
gests that  there  is  an  execuUve  respon- 
sibility that  ought  not  to  be  blended  too 
completely  with  the  legislative  arm  of 
the  Government,  as  the  existing  situa- 
tion would.  In  fact,  require. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  Is  quite 
correct.  There  is  one  other  potot  re- 
garding the  Speaker.  If  the  President 
were  to  determtoe  that  the  Speaker  was 
the  man  whose  nomination  he  would 
want  to  submit  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
firmation, the  man  whom  he  would  want 
to  succeed  him,  there  would  be  no  ob- 
stacle to  the  President's  nomtoattog  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  submltttog  his 
name  for  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

In  that  case,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
would  resign  his  office  as  Speaker  and 
assume,  not  really  the  Vice-Presidency, 
but  the  Deputy  Presidency,  because  It  is 
not  intended  to  pass  on  to  a  man  holding 
that  office  the  full  constitutional  powers 
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of  the  Vice  President,  which  tocludes  the 
right  to  vote  to  case  of  a  tie.  That  would 
be  the  only  power  that  would  be  denied 
the  Deputy  President,  except  the  power 
to  preside  over  the  Senate,  which  the 
Senate,  by  separate  action,  could  extend 
to  him  or  could  extend  to  anyone  else 
whom  It  saw  fit  to  have  preside. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  reason  for  returning  to  the 
1947  arrangement  for  succession  to  be 
that  In  the  event  of  a  larger  catastrophe, 
there  would  be  an  order  of  succession? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  If  time  totervened 
until  the  potot  at  which  the  Deputy 
President  succeeded  to  the  Presidency, 
he  to  turn  could  submit  the  ncnninatlon 
of  a  successor  for  confirmation  by  the 
Senate.  If  there  were  no  time  for  that — 
if  there  were  a  serious  catastrophe,  or  If 
the  time  were  too  short — I  would  pro- 
pose a  reversion  to  the  right  of  succes- 
sion that  was  to  effect  for  approximately 
150  years,  to  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  would  then  take  over  the  office  of 
President.  It  would  be  for  a  short  period 
of  time. 

Mr.  McOEE.  And  the  following  order 
of  succession  would  be  the  order  to  which 
the  Cabinet  ix)sltions  were  created? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.    Yes,  the  old  order. 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  would  supply 
stability.  But  would  the  succession  pre- 
scribe that  the  Deputy  President,  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  to  his  bill,  would 
take  precedence  over  the  Secretary  of 
State? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.     It  would. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Under  all  circima- 
stances? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Under  sOl  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  McGEE.  If  he  were  physically 
able  to  do  so.  That  was  the  potot  that 
was  not  clear  to  me. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor frcxn  Wyoming  for  his  support  and 
comments. 


THE  200TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  CHAR- 
TER OP  BROWN  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday.  March  2.  Brown  University, 
at  Providence,  observed  one  of  a  series 
of  ceremonies  marking  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  Its  charter.  A  plaque  cam- 
memoratlng  the  occasion  was  accepted 
to  behalf  of  Brown  by  John  Nicholas 
Brown  of  the  board  of  fellows  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

It  was  to  1764  that  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Governor  and  Company 
of  the  English  Colony  of  Rhode  Island 
and  the  Providence  Plantaticxis  granted 
the  college  charter  for  the  purpose  of 
"preservtog  In  the  community  a  succes- 
sion of  men  duly  qualified  for  discharg- 
tog  the  offices  of  life  with  usef utoess  and 
reputation." 

An  editorial  to  the  Newport  Daily  News 
of  Friday,  February  28.  1964,  is  evidence 
of  the  statewide — and,  todeed,  natlcm- 
wlde — appreciation  to  which  the  univer- 
sity Is  held.  The  editorial  suggests  some- 
thing of  the  Intracolony  competition  to 
provide  a  permanent  side  for  the  col- 
lege.   As  a  historical  contribution,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
Included  at  this  potot  to  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Brown,  200  years  old  in  March  of  1964, 
marks  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  grant- 
ing by  the  colonial  legislature  of  the  char- 
ter of  Brown  University  which  originally 
was  luiown  as  Rhode  Island  College. 

The  founding  of  this  college  was  not  with- 
out acrimony.  The  charter,  finally  granted 
at  a  sitting  of  the  legislature  In  what  Is 
now  Kent  County  Courthouse  In  East  Green- 
wich, was  the  subject  of  much  dispute. 
John  Nicholas  Brown  will  have  meaty  ma- 
terial to  Include  In  his  discourse  on  Monday, 
at  the  opening  of  the  bicentennial  celebra- 
tion when  he  speaks  on  the  origin  and  evolu- 
tion of  the  university  charter. 

Brown  University,  the  Nation's  seventh 
oldest  college,  taught  its  first  students  In 
Warren  but  the  site  of  Its  permanent  home 
was  not  finally  decided  until  after  Newport. 
Providence.  Warren,  and  Eaat  Greenwich  had 
each  sought  the  honor.  It  was  a  matter  of 
subscriptions  that  finally  upset  the  balance 
in  favor  of  Providence.  Newport  though 
came  close  to  being  chosen. 

Jvist  as  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations  were  founded  on  the  premise 
of  full  liberty  In  religious  concernments  so 
was  Brown  University,  whose  charter  was 
one  of  the  most  liberal  of  Its  kind  written 
in  the  18th  century.  It  declared  that:  "All 
the  members  hereof  shall  forever  enjoy  full, 
free,  absolute,  and  uninterrupted  liberty  of 
conscience." 

Brown  University,  while  It  was  founded 
under  Baptist  control,  through  subsequent 
amendments  to  the  charter  lost  all  denom- 
inational restrictions  on  membership  on  the 
corporation  and  faculty. 

From  a  small  colonial  English  college  It 
has  developed,  In  200  years,  Into  a  distinctive 
"university  college."  Next  Monday's  cere- 
monies wUl  be  only  the  first  of  successive 
observances  of  this  Important  anniversary 
In  the  history  of  this  university,  to  which 
Newport  has  sent  so  many  sons  and  daugh- 
ters who  have  graduated  with  distinction. 

It  was  in  the  atmosphere  indicated  by  the 
editorial  that  the  seventh  oldest  college  in 
America  and  the  third  oldest  in  New  England 
was  established.  Starting  with  a  student 
body  of  one  and  a  faculty  of  one  at  Warren, 
R.I.,  by  the  time  of  its  first  graduation  in  1769, 
Providence  had  won  out  over  Newport  as 
the  p^manent  site  of  the  school;  and  In 
1770  the  college  located  on  the  very  hill  It 
at  present  adorns. 

In  1804  the  school  adopted  the  name  of 
Brown  University  In  recognition  of  the  gen- 
erosity of  Nicholas  Brown  of  the  class  of 
1786,  a  son  of  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
college. 

During  the  American  Revolution  the  col- 
lege was  closed,  as  its  faculty  and  students 
fought  in  the  colonial  forces.  Its  great  build- 
ing became  a  barracks  and  hospital  for  the 
French  soldiers  of  Rochambeau. 

In  August  of  1790  President  George  Wash- 
ington, and  his  Secretary  of  State,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  came  to  Providence.  Upon  being 
awarded  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws,  President  Washington  gave  his  promise. 
"You  may  rely  on  whatever  protection  I  am 
able  to  afford  in  so  Important  an  object  as 
the  education  of  oxu  youth." 

Another  President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  had 
a  Brown  man,  John  Hay,  as  his  secretary. 
He  was  later  Secretary  of  State,  as  was  Rich- 
ard Olney,  of  Brown.  Just  a  few  other  names 
in  the  university's  two  centuries  of  "useful- 
ness and  reputation"  are  Charles  Evans 
Hxjghes,  Theodore  Francis  Green,  and  John  D. 
Rockeleller,  Jr. 

The  20th  century  fc«-  Brown  has  been  a 
time  of  change  and  growth  and  challenge. 
They  are  the  eras  of  President  Fatmce,  Presi- 
dent Wriston,  and  President  Keeney. 


The  growing  pains  of  the  college  are  evi- 
denced by  a  current  $15  million  matching 
fund  campaign  to  meet  a  challenge  grant 
of  $7,500,000  from  the  Ford  Foundation. 
This  follows  upon  a  successful  $15,100,000 
capital  funds  drive.  All  these  are  dedicated 
dollars — dedicated  to  the  most  far-reaching 
develc^iment  program  in  Brown's  history. 

All  that  I  have  said  is  the  heritage,  too, 
of  Pembroke  College  in  Brown  University, 
the  separate  woman's  college  which  has  been 
receiving  its  degrees  from  Brown  University 
for  Just  70  years. 

All — of  both  colleges,  of  both  faculties, 
student  bodies — all  share  in  this  time  of 
challenge  that  reaches  from  College  Hill  to 
the  home  of  every  alumnus  and  alumna. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  of  the  Senate  Join 
me  in  this  salute — salute  to  the  two  centxirles 
of  Brown  University — success  to  the  cen- 
turies of  service  that  lie  ahead,  service  to 
America  in  providing  men  and  women  with 
lives  of  usefulness  and  reputation. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routtoe  bustoess  was  transacted: 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  2455)  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as  amended. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service,  with 
amendnaents: 

H.R.  7381.  An  act  to  simplify,  modemiae, 
and  consolidate  the  laws  relating  to  the  em- 
plojrment  of  civilians  in  more  than  one  posi- 
tion and  the  laws  concerning  the  civilian 
employment  of  retired  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  935). 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "THE  MIGRA- 
TORY FARM  LABOR  PROBLEM  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES"— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO. 
934) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  I  submit  a  report 
entitled  "The  Migratory  Farm  Labor 
Problem  In  the  United  States,"  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  22,  88th  Congress, 
1st  session,  as  amended. 

I  £isk  that  the  report  be  printed  to- 
gether with  the  additional  views  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received;  and. 
without  objection,  the  report  will  be 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  totroduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  c<msent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  ais  follows: 

By  Mr.  PROUTY: 
S.  2693.  A  bill  to  improve  the  old-age.  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  program  by 
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providing  minimum  beneflts  for  certain  In- 
dlvldiialB  who  have  attained  age  70;  to  the 

Cocnmlttee  on  Finance.  

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Peoutt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  ^pear 
\inder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 

himself,  Mr.  Ha«t,  Mr.  MrrcAi-r,  Mrs. 

VrwaooL.  Mr.  Inoutx,  Mi.  McGov- 

EBK,  Bir.  BuBDiCK,  Mr.  PABtonx.  and 

Mr.  Neuson)  : 

S.  2894.  A  bin  to  assist  States  In  providing 

work-study  programs  for  youths  who  need 

the  earnings  from  part  time  employment  to 

begin   (M-    complete    their   formal    secondary 

education;   to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 

Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wiixiams  of 
New  Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above 
toUl.  which  appear  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Hxttska)  : 

S  3596.  A  bill  relating  to  the  determina- 
tion of  sale  price  of  a  rebuilt  television  pic- 
ture tube;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

S.  2696.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1246  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  In  «xler 
to  limit  application  of  that  section  in  the 
case  of  the  sale  of  an  entire  bvisiness  or 
farm;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  3697.  A  bill  to  establish  the  office  of 
Deputy  President,  to  provide  for  the  continu- 
ous discharge  of  the  powers  and  duUes  of  the 
office  of  President,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlniatra- 

Uon. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCawht  when 
he  Introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mi.  LAUSCHS: 

S.  2698.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lubomlra 
Cliodakiewica    (Luba    Hodakleylc);     to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CASK: 

S.  2699.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Denise  Hoje- 
bckoe  Barrood;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

IMPROVEMENT  OP  OLD-AGE,  SUR- 
VIVORS. AND  DISABILJTY  PRO- 
GRAM IN  RESPECT  TO  CERTAIN 
PERSONS 
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Mr.  PRODTY.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
which.  In  the  language  of  Its  title,  seeks 
to  Improve  the  old-a«e,  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  program  by  provid- 
ing m<TiiTnum  benefits  for  certain  indi- 
viduals who  have  attained  age  70. 

Mr.  President,  social  security  benefits 
have  been  In  effect  for  almost  30  years. 
These  benefits  have  given  working 
women  and  working  men  and  their  wives 
an  opportunity  to  provide  an  annuity 
for  themselves  during  their  retirement 
years.  The  annuity  Is,  of  course,  a  sup- 
plement to  whatever  savings  and  Invest- 
ments they  have  been  able  to  make  dur- 
ing their  years  of  active  employment. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  original 
social  security  law  did  not  cover  many 
people  who  should  have  been  covered, 
and  although  Its  scope  has  been  ex- 
panded over  the  years,  a  significant 
number  of  persons  do  not  fall  under  the 
imibrella  of  its  protection. 

I  speak  now  of  those  individuals  who 
worked  throughout  their  lives  and  who 
are  now  too  old  to  return  to  work  to  earn 
coverage  imder  the  provisions  of  an  ex- 


panded law — those  persons  who  are  70 
years  of  age  or  older. 

Mr.  President,  tt^ese  older  folks  are 
not  to  blame  because  the  opportunity 
for  an  annuity  has  been  denied  to  them. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  fairly  certain  that 
many,  perhaps  most,  of  them  would  have 
participated  in  the  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  program  had  they  been  per- 
mitted to  do  so.  But.  not  only  were  they 
excluded  from  mandatory  coverage,  they 
were  not  even  permitted  voluntarily  to 
come  within  the  effect  of  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  I  have 
introduced  provides  that  the  Treasury 
transfer  from  general  funds  to  the  social 
security  fund  an  amount  equal  to  the 
employer-employee  contributions  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  contributed 
during  the  working  career  of  persons  70 
years  of  age  or  older  for  the  period  Jan- 
uary 1951  to  December  1962  or  earlier 
if  the  intended  recipient  reached  age  69 
prior  to  that  date. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  provide  an  an- 
nuity only  for  those  who  have  none  from 
any  public  source,  local.  State,  or  Fed- 
eral. However,  the  fact  that  a  man  or 
woman  has  some  income  from  savings 
would  not  bar  him  or  her  from  receiving 
social  security  benefits  under  my  bill. 

Mr.  President,  we  talk  grandly  about 
wars  on  poverty.  Domestic  Peace  Corps, 
and  the  like.  I  submit  that  this  bill  will 
very  dramatically  attack  "pockets  of 
poverty"  which  have  resulted  not  from 
neglect  on  the  part  of  our  older  people, 
but  rather  from  the  simple  fact  that  the 
law  ignored  them  when  it  and  amend- 
ments to  it  were  adopted. 

There  are  in  this  country  some  10,- 
773.000  persons  70  years  of  age  or  older. 
In  my  own  State  of  Vermont,  there 
are  about  27.000  persons  In  this  age  cate- 
gory, and  according  to  information  from 
the  Vermont  Department  of  Social  Wel- 
fare, there  are  within  this  gTt)up  2,536 
persons  over  70  years  of  age  who  are  on 
public  assistance  but  who  are  not  re- 
cipients of  social  security.  It  is  these 
people  that  my  bill  would  seek  to  Include 
within  the  social  security  system  of  re- 
tirement benefits. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  does  not  estab- 
lish an  Immense  program  which  will 
continue  to  grow.  Indeed,  the  number 
of  persons  whom  it  will  benefit  wiU  con- 
stantly diminish.  This  is  true  because 
of  the  constant  increase  in  the  number 
of  persons  covered  by  the  various  retire- 
ment systems.  As  more  people  reach  70 
years  of  age,  they  will  already  be  entitled 
to  receive  pensions  because  they  have 
participated  during  their  working  years. 
My  bill.  then,  simply  corrects  a  "gap" 
in  the  law  through  which  Justice  can  be 
done  through  legislative  acUon. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2593)  to  improve  the  old- 
age  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
program  by  providing  minimum  benefits 
for  certain  individuals  who  have  at- 
Uined  age  70.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Pkouty. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  tiUe.  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


A  BILL  TO  MEET  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
DROPOUT  PROBLEM 


Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  for  myself.  Senators  Hart. 
MrrCALF,  INOUYE,  Nettbercer.  Burdick, 
Pastore,  McGovern,  and  Nelson,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  intended  to  meet  the  severe 
and  increasing  problem  of  high  school 
dropouts.  The  relationship  between  low 
incomes  and  poor  education  is  perfectly 
clear,  and  this  measure  can  be  a  major 
weapon  in  the  war  on  poverty.  If  we  do 
not  take  direct  and  positive  action  now  to 
reduce  the  number  of  school  dropouts,  it 
is  almost  certain  that  the  children  of 
today  will  become  the  semlllterate  pro- 
letariat of  tomorrow. 

Poverty  is  a  vicious  circle,  linking  the 
deprivation  of  one  generation  to  the  next. 
The  low  income  of  the  parents  forces  the 
child  to  leave  school  and  seek  employ- 
ment. So  the  child  of  the  poor  grows 
to  maturity  without  skills  or  training  and 
in  his  turn  raises  another  generation  of 
impoverished  citizens.  This  bill  is  de- 
signed to  break  this  vicious  circle. 

It  will  assist  States  to  provide  finan- 
cial help  to  qualified  high  school  students 
so  that  they  can  finish  high  school.  This 
is  not  a  giveaway  program;  the  students 
must  earn  their  money  through  hard, 
honest  work.  They  will  be  employed  In 
public  service  agencies  such  as  hospitals, 
mental  Institutions  and  day  care  centers 
which  are  desperately  understaffed. 
The  sums  involved  are  modest;  a  max- 
Imirni  of  $40  a  month,  with  an  annual 
limit  of  $400.  Yet.  this  small  amount 
may  make  all  the  difference  between  an 
unemployed  citizen  living  on  the  dole 
and  a  self-reliant,  educated  citizen. 

Basically,  this  bill  Is  a  logical  exten- 
sion to  the  secondary  school  level  of  an 
idea  already  accepted  by  the  Congress 
when  it  passed  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963.  which  Included  similar  work- 
study  provisions.  We  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  for  his  leadership 
on  this  bold  and  imaginative  new  ap- 
prosu:h  to  the  education  of  Americans. 

We  must  act  now  on  this  dropout  prob- 
lem. In  one  southern  State,  for  ex- 
ample, only  49  percent  of  the  white  stu- 
dents and  23  percent  of  the  Negroes 
finish  high  school.  Our  industrial  so- 
ciety Is  changing  rapidly.  In  an  age  of 
nuclear  technology,  the  number  of  Jobs 
requiring  high  school  education  Is  in- 
creasing rapidly,  while  the  nvimber  of 
unskilled  jobs  Is  declining  with  equal 
rapidity.  This  trend  will  continue  In 
the  years  ahead.  Our  failure  to  meet 
this  problem  now  will  leave  us  in  the 
future,  not  only  with  a  vastly  Increased 
rate  of  unemployment,  but  also  an  econ- 
omy which  is  ffiJtering  for  the  lack  of 
trained  manpower  to  run  it. 

At  the  present  time,  57  percent  of  our 
adults  have  not  completed  high  school. 
In  addition,  one-third  of  today's  fifth 
grade  pupils  will  not  complete  high 
school.  The  connection  between  poverty 
and  poor  education  is  shown  dramat- 
ically by  the  fact  that  64  percent  of  the 
unemployed  are  high  school  dropouts. 
Our  proudest  boast  as  Americans  has 
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been  that  this  is  the  land  of  equal  op- 
portunity for  all.  Yet,  In  fact,  cruel 
economic  circumstance  bars  the  way  to 
a  decent  education  for  too  many  of  our 
young  people.  They  are  trapped  in  a 
cycle  of  poverty  which  pious  slogans 
about  equal  opportunity  cannot  break. 
We  cannot  turn  our  backs  with  the  cal- 
lous remark  that  their  predicament  is 
due  to  stupidity  and  lack  of  ambition. 
They  did  not  choose  the  circumstances 
Into  which  they  were  bom. 

It  has  been  said  the  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  help  the  people  to  do  those 
things  which  they  cannot  do  for  them- 
selves. Surely  we  can  extend  a  helping 
hand  to  today's  dropout  to  get  him  off 
the  streets  and  the  unemployment  rolls, 
and  back  into  the  classroom.  We  must 
do  this  not  only  for  Idealistic  reasons, 
but  from  practical  motives  as  well.  The 
families  living  on  unemployment  com- 
pensation, or  outright  relief,  contribute 
nothing  to  the  growth  of  our  economy 
or  the  strength  of  our  Nation.  They  are 
an  unproductive  burden  on  the  taxpayer 
and  the  econcMiiy.  In  addition  to  being  a 
practical  approach  to  a  long-term  solu- 
tion to  imemployment,  this  bill  will  be 
one  means  of  making  the  phrase  "land 
of  equal  opportunity"  a  proud  reality. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  measure  He  on  the  desk 
until  close  of  business  March  9,  1964,  in 
order  that  those  who  would  desire  to 
cosponsor  this  measure  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  so.  Further,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  and  a 
brief  explanation  thereof  be  Included  in 
the  Rbcord  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. ITie  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  and  the 
bill  and  explanation  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

TtiQ  bill  (S.  2594)  to  assist  States  in 
providing  work-study  programs  for 
youths  who  need  the  earnings  from  part- 
time  employment  to  begin  or  complete 
their  formal  secondary  education,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  r«ad  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

8HOST  TTTLK 

SwTTioN  1.  "niia  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"High  School  Dropout  Act  of  19M". 

DECLARATION  OF  PTTRPOBE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  security  and  the  economic 
growth  of  America  depend  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  fullest  development  of  the  mental 
resources  and  technical  sklUs  of  Its  young 
men  and  women,  who,  in  future  generations 
will  be  t^e  leaders  of  the  Nation. 

Today,  however,  serious  financial  needs 
prevent  covmtless  numbers  of  this  Nation's 
young  men  and  women  from  completing  high 
school  which  is  essential  for  further  educa- 
tion, the  attainment  ol  technical  skUls,  and 
galnXul  employment. 


The  Congress  reaffirms  the  principle  that 
the  States  and  local  communities  have  and 
must  retain  control  over  and  primary  respon- 
sibility for  public  education.  The  Congress 
recognizes  that,  although  many  States  and 
local  ccxnmunltles  are  making  outstanding 
efforts  to  alleviate  the  dropout  problem, 
additional  effort  Is  needed  to  Insure  that  a 
lack  of  resources  does  not  prevent  a  student 
of  ability  from  completing  his  high  school 
education. 

Therefore,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  States  to  help 
initiate,  maintain,  and  extend  programs  in 
urban  and  rural  areas  which  provide  part- 
time  employment  for  youths  who  need  earn- 
ings from  such  employment  to  continue  or 
complete  high  school. 

STATE   CONTXOL 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
t>e  construed  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision 
or  control  over  the  currlcultma  or  of  instruc- 
tion, administration,  or  personnel  of  any 
educational  institution  or  school  system. 

AUTHOBIZATION 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for  each  of  the  next 
five  fiscal  years  such  simis  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  to 
States  as  provided  in  this  Act. 

AIXOTMXNTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  rrotn  the  Bxuna  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  4  for  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
sums  as  the  population  aged  fifteen  to 
twenty,  inclusive,  of  the  State,  in  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  bears  to  the  population  aged 
fifteen  to  twenty.  Inclusive,  of  all  the  States 
in  such  preceding  year. 

(b)  The  amoxuit  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will 
not  be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carry- 
ing out  the  State's  plan  approved  under 
section  6  shall  be  available  for  reallotment 
from  time  to  time  on  such  dates  during 
such  year  as  the  Commissioner  may  fix,  to 
other  States  in  proportion  to  the  original 
allotments  to  such  States  under  subsection 
(a)  for  such  year,  but  with  such  propor- 
tionate amount  for  any  of  such  other  States 
being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the 
sum  the  Commissioner  estimates  such  State 
needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  year 
and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shaU  be 
similarly  reallotted  among  the  States  not 
suffering  such  a  reduction.  Any  amount 
reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  subsection 
diu-lng  such  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of 
its  allotment  for  such  year. 

STATE  PLANS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  A  State  which  desires  to  par- 
ticipate under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  submit  through  its  State  educational 
agency  to  the  Commissioner  a  State  plan, 
In  such  detail  as  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines necessary,  which — 

(1)  designates  the  State  educational 
agency  as  the  sole  agency  for  administration 
of  the  plan,  or  tor  supervision  of  the  admin- 
istration thereof  by  local  educational  agen- 
cies; 

(2)  sets  forth  the  jxillcles  and  (H-ocedures 
to  be  followed  by  the  State  In  approving 
work-study  programs,  under  which  policies 
and  procedures  funds  paid  to  the  State  from 
its  allotment  under  section  6  will  be  expend- 
ed solely  for  the  payment  of  compensation  of 
students  nnployed  pursuant  to  work-study 
programs  which  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  Act.  except  that  not  to  exceed  1  per 
centum  of  any  such  allotment,  or  $10,000, 
whichever  Is  the  greater,  may  be  used  to  pay 


the  coet  of  developing  the  State's  plan  and 
the  cost  of  administering  such  plan  after  its 
approval  under  this  section; 

(3)  sets  forth  principles  for  determining 
the  priority  to  be  accorded  applications  from 
local  educational  agencies  for  work-study 
programs,  which  principles  shall  give  priority 
to  applications  submitted  by  local  educa- 
tional agencies  serving  communities  having 
substantial  numbers  of  youths  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school  before  completing 
grade  12,  and  provides  for  undertaking  such 
programs.  Insofar  as  financial  resources  avaU- 
able  therefor  make  possible.  In  the  order 
determined  by  the  application  of  such  prin- 
ciples; 

(4)  sets  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  l>e  necessary 
to  assure  proper  dl^ursement  of.  and  ac- 
counting for.  Federal  fluids  paid  to  the  State 
(Including  such  funds  paid  by  the  State  to 
local  educational  agencies)  under  this  Act; 

(5)  provides  for  making  such  reporte  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  Act,  and 
for  keeping  such  records  and  for  affording 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may 
find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verifications  of  such  reports. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  a  work- 
study  program  shall — 

( 1 )  be  administered  by  a  local  educational 
agency  and  made  reasonably  avaUable  ( to  the 
extent  of  avaUable  ftuuls)  to  all  youths  in 
the  area  served  by  such  agency  who  are  able 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (2); 

(2)  provide  that  employment  under  such 
work-study  program  shall  be  furnished  only 
to  a  student  who  (a)  has  been  accepted 
for  enrollment  as  a  full-time  student  In  a 
secondary  school,  or  In  the  case  of  a  student 
already  enrolled  in  any  such  school,  is  in 
good  standing  and  in  fidl-tlme  attendance, 
(b)  Is  in  need  of  the  earnings  from  such 
emplo3rment  to  commence  or  continue  his 
education  in  any  such  school,  and  (c)  is 
at  least  fifteen  years  of  age  and  less  than 
twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the  commence- 
ment of  hts  emplojrment,  and  is  capable,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  appropriate  school  au- 
thorities, of  maintaining  good  standing  in 
any  such  school  while  employed  under  the 
work-study  program; 

(3)  provide  that  no  student  shall  be  em- 
ployed under  such  work-study  program  for 
more  than  twenty  hours  in  any  week  In 
which  classes  in  which  he  is  enrolled  are  in 
session,  and  that  no  student  shall  receive 
compensation  which  exceeds  $40  in  any 
month  or  $400  in  any  academic  year  or  its 
equivalent. 

(4)  provide  that  employment  under  such 
work-study  program  shall  be  for  the  local 
educational  agency  or  for  some  other  public 
agency  or  Institution; 

(6)  provide  that,  in  each  fLscaf  year  dur- 
ing which  such  program  remains  in  effect, 
such  agency  shall  ex]>end  (from  sources 
other  than  payments  from  Federal  funds 
under  this  Act)  for  the  employment  of  its 
students  (whether  or  not  in  employment 
eligible  for  assistance  imder  this  Act)  an 
amount  that  is  not  less  than  its  average 
annual  expenditure  for  work-study  programs 
of  a  similar  character  during  the  three  fiscal 
years  preceding  the  fiscal  year  in  which  its 
work-study  program  under  this  Act  is  ap- 
proved. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  a 
State  plan  which  fulfills  the  conditions  spec- 
ified in  subsection  (a) ,  and  shall  not  finally 
disapprove  a  State  plan  except  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing to  the  State  agency  designated  pursuant 
to  clause  (1)  of  such  subsection. 

(d)  Whenever  the  Cdmmlssioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing  to   the    State    agency   administering    a 
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Stat*  plan  approved  under  Biibeectlon   (c). 

finds  that —  , 

(1)  tbe  State  plan  haa  been  to  c'langed 
that  It  no  longer  compllee  with  the  provl- 
■lona  of  subeectlon  (a) .  or 

(2)  In  the  admlnlatratlon  ot  the  plan  there 
IB  a  failure  to  comply  aubatantlally  with 
any  Buch  provlalon.  the  Commlasloner  shall 
notify  such  State  agency  that  no  further 
payment,  will  be  made  to  the  State  under 
thla  Act  (or.  In  hU  discretion,  further  pay- 
menU  to  the  State  wUl  be  limited  to  pro- 
grama  under  or  portions  of  the  State  plan 
not  affected  by  such  failure)  unUl  he  Is  sat- 
isfied that  there  wtU  no  longer  be  any  failure 
to  comply.  UntU  he  Is  so  satisfied,  the 
Commlasloner  shaU  make  no  further  pay- 
ments to  such  SUte  under  this  Act  (or 
shall  limit  payments  to  programs  under  or 
porUons  of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by 
such  failure) .  _^.  ^  .     ^,. 

(d)    Any  such  State  agency  which  U  dis- 
satisfied   with   a   nnal    action   of    the   Com- 
missioner under  subsection  (e)  or  (d)  may 
appeal  to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  In  which  the  SUte  U  located. 
by  ming  a  petlUon  with  such  court  within 
sixty  days  after  such  final  action.    A  copy  of 
the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court   to   the  Commis- 
sioner,   or    any    officer    designated    by    him 
for      that      purpose.       The      Commissioner 
thereupon     shall     file     In     the     court     the 
record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  baaed 
his  action,  as  provided  In  section  2112  of  UUe 
28    United  States  Code.     Upon  the  filing  of 
su<5h  petition,  the  court  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner 
or  to  set  it  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part,  tem- 
porarUy  or  permanenUy.  but  until  the  filing 
of  the  record  the  Commissioner  may  modify 
or  set  aalde  his  action.    The  findings  of  the 
Commissioner  as  to  the  facts.  If  supported 
by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive, 
but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  re- 
mand the  case  to  the  Commissioner  to  take 
further  evidence,  and  the  Commissioner  may 
thereupon  make  new  or  modified  findings  of 
fact  and  may  modify  hU  previous  action,  and 
shall   file   In    the   court   the   record  of   the 
further  proceedings      Such  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive 
if   suported    by    substantial    evidence      The 
Judgment  of  the  court  afllrmlng  or  setting  It 
aside.    In    whole    or    In    part,    any    action 
of  the  Commissioner  shall  be  final,  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 
vided in  section  12M  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code.     The   commencement   of    proceedings 
under  thU  subsection  shall  not.  unless  so  spe- 
cifically ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a 
stay  of  the  Commissioner's  action. 

PATMXMTS 

Stac.  7  (a).  From  a  State's  allotment  under 
this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
196S.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
19M,   the  Commissioner   shall    pay    to  such 
8t«t«  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  to  be 
expended  for  compensaUon  of  students  em- 
ployed   pursuant    to    work-study    programs 
under  the  State's  plan  approved  under  thU 
Act,  plus  an   amount,  not  to  exceed   1   per 
centum  of  such  aUotment,  or  $10,000.  which- 
ever U  the  greater,  expended  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  State's  plan  and  for  the  admln- 
IstraUon  of  such  plan  after  lU  approval  by 
the    Commlaaloner.      Prom    a    State's    allot- 
ment   under    this    Act    for    the    fl«»l    year 
ending  June  30.  1967.  and  for  the  next  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  such  payment  shall 
equal  75  per  centum  of  the  amount  so  ex- 
pended.    No   State   shall    receive    payments 
under  thU  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  In  excess 
of   Its   allotment   under    section    5    for   such 
flsoal  year. 

(b)  Such  payments  (adjvjsted  on  account 
ot  overpayments  or  underpayments  previ- 
ously made)  shall  be  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner in  advance  on  the  biuils  of  such  mtA- 
matee.   In   such    InstallmenU.   and   at   such 
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times  as  may  be  reasonably  required  for 
expenditures  by  the  States  ot  the  funds 
allotted  under  section  5. 


WOaK-STUDT    NOT  TWDMMAL  SXSVICB 

S»c  8.  StudenU  employed  In  work-study 
programs  under  this  Act  shall  not  by  reason 
of  such  employment  be  deemed  employees 
of  the  United  States,  or  their  service  Federal 
service,  for  any  purpose. 

DKFIKrnONS 

S«c   9.  For  the  purpose  of  thU  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "State"  Includes.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  several  States,  the  DUtrtct  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Bloc,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa; 

(2)  the  term  "Commlasloner  means  the 
Commlasloner  of  Education, 

(3)  the  term  "State  educational  agency 
means  the  State  Board  of  Education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
the  SUte  supervision  of  public  secondary 
schooU  or.  If  there  U  no  such  officer  or 
agency,  an  officer  or  agency  designated  by 
the  Governor  or  by  SUte  law; 

(4)  the  term  "local  educational  agency' 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legaUy 
constituted  local  school  authority  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  pub- 
lic secondary  schools  In  a  city,  county,  town- 
ship, school  district  or  political  subdivision 
In  a  SUte; 

(5)  the  term  "secondary  school"  means  a 
school  which  provides  secondary  education. 
as  determined  under  SUte  law.  except  that 
it  does  not  Include  any  education  provided 
beyond  grade  12:  and 

(6)  the  term  "public"  as  applied  to  any 
school  does  not  Include  a  school  or  any 
agency  of  the  United  SUtes. 

The  explanaUon  presented  by  Mr 
Williams  of  New  Jersey  Is  as  follows: 
BaixF  Exn-AMAnow  or  High  School  Daopour 
ICXASuax 
This  measure  Is  designed  to  alleviate  the 
high  school  dropout  problem  by  assUting 
SUtes  and  local  communities  to  Initiate, 
maintain,  and  extend  work-experience  pro- 
grams which  provide  part-time  employment 
in  public  agencies  or  inatltutiona  for  young 
men  and  women  who  need  earnings  from 
such  employment  to  continue  or  complete 
high  school. 

The  SUU  which  desires  to  participate  un- 
der thU  act  shaU  submit  through  Its  SU^ 
educational  agency  a  SUte  plan  to  the  U .3 
Commissioner  of  Education.  The  SUte  plan 
must  contain  principles  for  determining  the 
priority  to  be  accorded  particular  work-study 
programs  Priority  shall  be  given  to  appli- 
cations submitted  by  local  educational  agen- 
cies serving  communities  having  substAntlal 
numbers  of  youths  who  dropped  out  of  high 
school  before  completing  grade  12. 

Employment  under  a  work-study  program 
U  furnished  only  to  a  student  who  (a)  has 
been  accepted  for  enrollment  as  a  full-tUne 
student  in  a  high  school  or  U  already  en- 
rolled and  m  good  standing  In  such  school 
(b)  U  in  need  of  earnings  from  employment 
to  continue  or  complete  his  high  school  edu- 
cation, and  (c)  U  at  least  15  and  under  31 
years  of  age.  and  U  capable.  In  the  opinion 
of  approprtate  school  ofltelals.  of  malnuin  ng 
good  sundlng  while  employed  under  the 
work-study  program. 

No  student  shall  be  employed  under  the 
work-study  program  for  more  Oian  20  hou« 
to  iySlSk  ln%rhlch  classes  are  held,  and 
no  student  shall  receive  compensation  which 
excwds  $40  per  month  or  $400  In  any  aca- 
^t^v«u^oriU  equivalent.  PaymenU  may 
2:  mLHu^tly  S  the  student  through  the 
appropriate  SUte  educational  a«e«cy:  the 
employing  institution  or  agency  may  In 
^e  La4.  act  as  the  paying  agent  and  be 
reimbursed  by  such  SUte  agency. 

This  bill  authorizes  an  expenditure  of  fSO 
mlUlon  for  fiscal  year  19«6.  and  for  each  of 


the  next  6  fiscal  years,  such  sums  as  Congress 
deems  necessary. 

Federal  funds,  which  are  allotted  to  SUtes 
according  to  the  SUte  population  of  youths 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  21.  will  be  used  to 
compensate  the  SUte  for  expenditures  to 
StudenU  employed  under  the  work-study 
program  approved  by  this  act  An  amount 
not  to  exceed  1  percent  of  the  SUte  allot- 
ment or  $10,000.  whichever  U  greater.  U  au- 
thorized to  cover  SUte  expenses  relative  to 
developing  and  admlnlsurlng  the  SUte  plan 
The  Federal  share  for  the  first  2  years  Is  100 
percent  of  the  amount  expended  by  the 
SUte:  for  the  next  4  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
the  Federal  share  Is  reduced  to  75  percent. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964— 
AMENDMENT  (AMENDMENT  NO. 
462) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  <for  himself  and 
Mr.  PuLBRicHT)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  them. 
Jointly,  to  the  bill  <H.R.  6196)  to  en- 
courage Increased  consumption  of  cot- 
ton, to  maintain  the  Income  of  cotton 
producers,  to  provide  a  special  research 
program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  pro- 
duction, and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed.  

COURT    OF    VETERANS'    APPEALS- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  2509)  to  estab- 
lish a  Court  of  Veterans'  Appeals,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  DakoU 
[Mr.  McGoviRNl  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RESTRICTION      OF      IMPORTS      OF 
BEEF.    VEAL.    AND    MUTTON— AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSOR  OP  BILL 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  at 
its  next  printing.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  Magnuson]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2525)   to 
restrict  imports  of  beef,  veal,  and  mut- 
ton into  the  United  States. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIAI£.  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
Excerpt    from    Conckkssional    Recoed    of 
January  22.  1963.  oonUlnlng  a  sUtement  by 
him  on  Ukrainian  Independence. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTSON: 
Reply  by  him  to  a  letter  from  a  Protestant 
minister,  on  the  subject  of  civil  rlghU. 


THE  SEARCH  FOR  THE  SOLUTION 
TO  THE  ARAB  REFUGEE  PROB- 
LEM 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  for  15  years  now.  the  free 
world  has  searched  for  a  solution  to 
the  Arab  refugee  problem  but  little  has 


been  achieved.  Complicating  the  situa- 
tion has  been  the  intransigence  of  the 
Arab  nations.  Their  repeated  threats  to 
destroy  the  State  of  Israel  have  created 
an  atmosphero  in  which  meaningful  dia- 
log is  almost  impossible. 

Meanwhile,  more  than  1  million  hu- 
man beings  have  become  virtually  per- 
manent wards  of  the  United  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  United  States  has  borne  70  percent 
of  the  cost  of  this  relief  program  and 
spent  $350  million  to  date. 

The  situation  cries  out  for  objective 
analysis  If  we  are  ever  to  resolve  the 
refugee  problem,  and  although  prospects 
of  progress  appear  bleak  at  the  mo- 
ment, there  are  constructive  suggestions 
available  which  could  lead  to  a  new  be- 
ginning in  our  Government's  approach. 

Some  of  the  most  profound  thinking  on 
the  problem  has  Just  appeared  in  a  se- 
ries of  articles  written  under  the  dis- 
tinguished byline  of  Philip  Hochstein, 
editorial  director  of  the  Newhouse  News- 
papers, and  president  of  Advance  News 
Service. 

Mr.  Hochstein's  commentary  is  rele- 
vant and  constructive  because,  like  all 
good  Journalists,  he  has  gone  to  the 
sources  of  the  problem  and  examined 
them  first  hand.  He  has  talked  with 
Arab  leaders  in  their  offices  In  Egypt, 
Lebanon,  Jordan  and  Syria;  he  also 
talked  with  Israel's  leaders  on  their  own 
soil;  and  finally,  he  has  spoken  with  the 
refugees  themselves  In  their  no  man's 
land. 

While  the  picture  which  emerges  from 
Mr.  Hochstein's  tour  of  the  Middle  East 
is  not  a  bright  one.  neither  is  it  hope- 
less, for  he  makes  several  concrete  pro- 
posals for  action  on  the  Arab  refugee 
problem  which  merit  the  consideration 
of  our  policymakers. 

Inasmuch  as  I  believe  his  thinking  is 
valuable,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  Mr.  Hochstein's  report  printed  in 
theRicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

I.   AxAB   RxruGcxs:    a    Fxozxm    Mkss 
(By  Philip   Hochstein) 

A  computer  suffers  a  nervous  breakdown 
and  performs  like  an  Insane  genius.  This 
has  been  the  theme  of  many  a  science  fic- 
tion story  and  movie  comedy. 

What  happens  when  a  high-strung,  very 
capable  world  social  service  organization, 
functioning  under  United  Nations  auspices 
and  with  a  multl-mlllion-doUar  budget.  Is 
fed  the  wrong  basic  assumptions  and  applies 
them  to  a  million  or  more  himian  beings? 

That  Is  not  enterUlnlng  fiction,  but  bruUl 
fact. 

For  15  years,  the  subJecU  of  this  true  story 
have  been  living  in  refugee  camps — 57  camps 
now  In  existence  and  more  in  the  planning, 
and  many  thousands  of  sqxiatter  shacks. 

They  are  the  most  senselessly  segregated 
people  In  the  world  today.  The  basis  of 
their  segregation  Is  neither  color  nor  race 
nor  religion,  nor  even  class;  It  Is  an  orlenUl 
prejudice,  part  superstltutlon.  part  unklnd- 
ness.  part  political,  against  people  singled 
out  by  misfortune.  They  live  In  double- 
boUered  bitterness,  the  seething  hatred 
around  them  intensifying  the  heat  of  their 
Inner  resentmenU. 

The  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency,  known  as  UNRWA.  provides  these 
people — a  few  hundred  thousand  InfanU  and 


babies  Incredibly  excluded,  as  explained  In  a 
subsequent  article — with  calories,  literacy, 
and  health  supervision,  the  United  SUtes 
paying  70  percent  of  the  bill. 

The  8Ut«  of  Israel,  whose  territory  these 
refugees  left  In  loyalty  to  the  Arab  sUtes 
In  the  war  of  1048,  urges  final  settlement  of 
the  problem. 

The  Arab  nations,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Jordan,  deny  them  the  right  of  re- 
settlement, the  right  to  work,  and  other  civil 
rlghu. 

UNRWA  underwrites  this  segregation  In 
the  name  of  all  humanity  and  proceeds  with 
lU  relief  mission  on  the  apparent  assimip- 
tlon  that  the  segregation  will  go  on  forever. 

The  people  of  the  world,  preoccupied  with 
tenser  problems,  do  not  wish  to  be  annoyed 
with  something  that  has  been  referred  to  an 
appropriate  agency  of  the  U.N.  So  Uncle 
Sam  has  paid  out  about  9350  million  over  15 
years  to  finance  the  rotting  away  of  human 
beings  who  want  to  work  and  whose  work  Is 
urgently  needed  by  the  underdeveloped 
countries  in  which  they  reside.  And  there 
U  no  end  In  sight  ever,  unless  present  pol- 
icies can  be  reversed.  No  agency  Is  attempt- 
ing to  solve  this  problem. 

The  wrong  basic  assvmiptlons  on  which 
the  U.N.  operates  are.  mainly,  these: 

1.  That  Israel,  a  struggling  new  nation  of 
little  more  than  2  million  people,  should 
Uke  back  over  a  million  hostile  people  who 
left  to  assist  the  enemy  war  effort,  although 
the  enemy  after  15  years  still  refuses  to  hold 
a  peace  conference,  or  even  a  refugee  confer- 
ence. 

2.  That  the  Arab  nations  who  Instigated 
and  mobilized  these  refugees  are  all  have- 
not  nations  who  must  therefore  be  excused 
from  obligation  to  the  fellow  Arabs  they  se- 
duced. (Jordan  alone  Is  a  have-not  nation: 
Lebanon  Is  spectacularly  affluent,  Sjrrla  rich 
In  oil  transit  revenue.  Saudi  Arabia,  much 
richer;  Iraq,  underpopulated  and  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  largest  area  of  undeveloped  but 
rich  farmland  In  the  world;  Egypt  has  spent 
far  more  on  an  aggressive  military  venture 
In  Yemen  than  the  cost  of  the  whole  refugee 
program:  and  Kuwait  Is  richer  on  a  per 
caplU  basis  than  the  United  SUtes.  thanks 
to  oil.) 

3.  That  it  Is  accepUble  to  operate  with 
false  sUtlstics  because  the  Arab  govern- 
ments do  not  want  a  census  and  because  the 
refugees  themselves  do  not  wish  to  be 
checked  on.  although  it  is  admitted  that 
families  generally  do  not  report  deaths  be- 
cause they  wish  to  hold  on  to  the  rations  and 
do  not  rep<n-t  Income  from  work  for  the 
same  reason.  UNRWA  reports  thus  continue 
to  publish  comprehensive  statistics,  although 
the  footnotes  do  acknowledge  lack  of  cen- 
sus, lack  of  adequate  Investigation  and  other 
clrcumsUnces  pointing  to  their  wortbless- 
ness. 

The  largely  overlooked,  essential  facte  In 
tbe  refugee  situation  are  that: 

1.  Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  other  oll-rlch 
Arab  SUtes  are  employing  about  80.000  refu- 
gees at  relatively  high  wages  to  man  their 
technical.  clvU  service,  and  teaching  Jobs,  the 
refugees  having  a  higher  sUndard  of  edu- 
cation than  the  native  populations. 

2.  Remittances  from  refugees  so  employed 
are  one  of  the  main  sources  of  Income  In 
Jordan,  next  to  farming  and  tourism,  while 
many  reclplente  of  remittances  continue  to 
draw  rations. 

3.  Iraq  admlte  In  official  publications  that 
ito  fabulously  fertile,  well-watered  lands 
need  more  manpower  for  development,  yet 
refuses  to  Invite  experienced  and  Idle  farm- 
ers among  the  refugees  to  resettle  or  work  on 
these  lands. 

4.  Lebanon  Is  so  starved  for  labor  power. 
Ite  own  people  In  Beirut  and  the  other  cities 
preferring  business  and  the  professions,  that 
It  permlte  the  Importation  of  120,000  Syrian 
laborers,  yet  refuses  to  faclliUte  the  employ- 
ment of  refugees. 


6.  Although  Eg3rpt  has  granted  few  civilian 
righto  to  ito  several  hundred  thousand  refu- 
gees in  the  Gaza  Strip,  governing  them  by 
strict  millt«ury  rule.  President  Nasser  has 
made  himself  the  hero  of  the  refugees  In  all 
the  Arab  countries  by  Inciting  them  with 
subversive  propaganda  against  all  existing 
governmento  but  his  own. 

6.  Despite  the  aggressive  objection  of  most 
of  the  Arab  governmento  to  resettlement  and 
absorption  of  the  refugees,  that  process  is 
making  rapid  headway  on  an  Illegal,  under- 
the-table  basis,  with  most  of  the  younger 
refugees  in  Lebanon  and  Syria  finding  work 
by  accepting  lower  than  the  prevailing  wage. 

7.  Despite  the  remittances  and  the  fact 
that  most  refugees  earn  money,  the  refugee 
relief  rolls  do  not  decline  but  threaten  to 
grow.  This,  because  the  dead  and  the  em- 
ployed are  unreported,  while  the  parento  of 
new  children  press  for  their  Inclusion  In  the 
rolls. 

8.  Jordan,  the  poorest  of  the  Arab  SUtes, 
Is  alone  In  having  granted  them  equality  with 
all  Ita  citizens  and  Is  making  a  vigorous  ef- 
fort to  solve  the  problem  by  building  the 
entire  economy,  and  with  an  encouraging 
measure  of  success. 

n.  WrrHOtrr  a  Sponsob 
(By  Philip  Hochstein) 

In  an  age  dominated  by  the  specter  of  toUl 
human  extermination  and  burdened  by 
memories  of  Hitler's  and  Stalin's  mass  mur- 
ders, are  we  not  in  danger  of  laying  away 
and  forgetting  our  consciences  and  sympa- 
thies In  a  few  United  Nations  pigeonholes? 

As  an  American,  a  newspaperman  with 
many  years  of  discipline  in  objectivity  and 
as  an  adherent  of  a  source  religion  of  both 
conscience  and  sympathy;  namely  Judaism. 
I  had  long  wished  to  make  aome  firsthand 
examination  of  the  quality  of  our  collective 
humanity  In  dealing  with  one  ot  the  most 
controversial  and  embittered  problems  ot  the 
times — the  {woblecn  of  the  Arab  refugee. 

Having  stolen  10  weeks'  time  from  my 
routine  duties  and  won  my  wife's  enthusias- 
tic collaboration,  the  next  step  was  to  ob- 
Uln  visas  to  visit  the  Arab  countries. 

This  threatened  to  present  a  few  difficul- 
ties, not  only  because  I  had  visited  and  writ- 
ten about  Israel,  but  also  because  my  wife 
had  been  bom  there.  I  hoped  that  the  latter 
fact  would  be  overlocAed,  the  event  having 
taken  place  s<xne  time  befcH-e  the  creation  of 
the  SUte  of  Israel  16  years  ago.  but  our  re- 
ligious and  racial  identification  and  earlier 
vlslto  to  Israel  seemed  to  be  a  problem  in 
view  of  the  widespread  impression  that  the 
Arab  SUtes  were  rigidly  barring  visas  to 
Jews,  except  to  those  rabidly  antl-Zlonlst. 
I  am  not  antl-Zlonlst.  rabidly  or  even  mildly, 
although  I  am  not  a  Zionist. 

I  made  my  first  visa  request  In  a  visit  to 
the  Kuwait  consulate  In  New  York,  by  way 
of  reconnolterlng  the  ixx>blem.  The  young 
lady  looked  at  my  oompleted  forms  and  asked 
If  I  could  get  a  letter  from  my  clergyman. 

I  replied  that  I  no  doubt  could,  but  that 
his  name  would  be  Goldberg.  Capt.  Joshua 
Goldberg  (U.S.  Navy,  retired) . 

She  then  asked  if  I  oould  get  another  letter 
from  the  American  Council  for  Judaism.  I 
said  that  I  would  not  v^ant  to  compromise 
myself  by  being  sponsored  by  this  anti-Zlon- 
Ist  or  any  political  sponsor. 

She  said  she  woiild  have  to  take  up  this 
problem  with  a  superior,  and  I  went  on  to 
the  Jordanian  consulate. 

The  gentleman  there  was  genuln^y  polite 
after  reading  my  forms  but  sensibly  s\ig- 
geeted  that  since  I  have  an  office  In  Wash- 
ington It  would  be  more  appropriate  for  me 
to  go  to  the  Jordan  Embassy  there,  since  the 
Ambassador  woiild  no  doubt  have  to  pass 
on  my  case. 

The  score  was  now  one  negative  Indica- 
tion and  one  slightly  positive.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  an  attempt  at  a  decisive  break- 
through was  indicated.     I  put  in  a  call  tor 
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Dr  Mobammed  Mehdl.  the  repr«entaUve  o« 
Se  Arab  Lea«ue.  the  militant  pan-Arab  na- 
^nStt  JSSzatlon  cperaung  "^«^-^ 
th«  world.  Dr  Mehdl  WM  ^o^^jj^f .°°S! 
lad  I  l0lt  my  name  and  profeMlooal  Identl- 
SStlon  He^called  back  later  that  evening^ 
eSlilnlng  he  had  been  Ued  up  oo  buBlnew 

"'itid^my  prT>blem  on  the  line  to  hlirr     I 

the  Arab  refugee  problem.  I  wm  »  /"^ J^**, 
had  a  strong  affection  for  I*™*^-  f^^Vj.^i^,, 
^dered  that  I  Uked  people  generaUy  and  felt 

lifelong  commitment  to  the  truth. 

Would  our  unwliungnea.  to  accept  "PO"^; 
.hlp  from  an  anU-Zlonlat  .J*''^^  "P"?^; 
S^Sp  stand  in  the  way  of  our  ^"°8  ^^'^ 
Suntnes.  Tlsltlng  refugee  cainpe^and  Inter- 
Ttewina  Arab  officials  and  citizens? 

S^ehS  explained  that  he  could  promtae 

no^li   but  md  promise  that  he  would  do 

Si^'to  facUltale  my  vl«ui.     H«  approval 

of  i^^dor  and  thought  It  would  be  help- 

Kii   li   I  accompanied  my  visa   •PP"<*^°f 

51th   a   letter   to   the   emb««.le.   concern"^ 

letUng  forth  the  personal  fa^.  I  had  given 

him.  and  I  followed  his  advice  .  .      .^„    , 

At  the  Syrian  Embassy  In  Washington    I 

found    the    Ambassador    had    ^\  !^^. 

home  because  of  one  of  the  recurrent  polltl»l 

upheavals     In    that     country    ^Tb«  ^f  "|t 

d'affaires   was    both    polite    and   frank.     He 

could  not  pass  on  thU  delicate  matter,  but 

would  cable  his  Foreign  Office  back  home^ 

At  the  Iraq  Embaasy.  there  was  an  Am- 
J±,^  oVthe  job  and  he  heaitatwl  not  a 
mowm"  "We  are  happy  to  see  an  Impor- 
tant American  newspaper  organl»Uon  show 
an  interest  In  our  country."  he  said. 

I  asked  U  we  could  take  cameras  and  tape 
recorder  along  and  he  replied  ^bat  the  Oov- 
emment  favored  free  reporting,  buttbat  we 
might  encounter  people  on  the  'treet  who 
had  a  sensitive  feeling  of  privacy.  By  au 
means  feel  free  to  do  anything  you  wtah  to 
do  in  Iraq,  but  Juat  remember  that  some  ot 
our  people  are  shy  of  cameras,  and  Just  use 
your  discretion.  Iraq  U  an  open  society 
and  we  hide  nothing." 

"Do  you  think  we  may  encounter  a  Utue 
sxMplclon  because  we  are  Jewish?" 

"I  cant  say.  but  we  wUl  give  you  some 
letters  of  introduction  to  people  who  will 
introduce  you  to  anyone  you  care  to  meet 
(Despite  all  thU  cooperaUon.  we  never  did 
get  to  Iraq.  By  the  time  we  were  ready  to 
enter  the  then  current  BaathUt  regime  had 
been  progressively  overthrown  by  a  series  of 
coups  and  the  people  to  whom  we  had  letters 
of  Introduction   were   now  exiles.) 

I  then  mentioned  our  difficulties  about 
Syria  "Don"t  give  that  a  thought,""  he  en- 
counigwl.  "They're  Jvjst  afraid  to  make  a 
decision.  Well  get  you  yoxir  Syrian  visa  and 
well  get  word  to  you  whUe  you're  abroad. 
He  did  Just  that. 

A  few  days  later,  there  was  a  note  from 
lir.  Mohammed  Hablb.  of  the  United  Arab 
Republc  Embassy,  expressing  deep  hurt  that 
anyone  would  even  think  that  race  or  re- 
ligion would  enter  Into  the  granting  of  a 
visa  to  his  covmtry.  He  expressed  delight, 
however,  at  our  willingness  to  visit  Egypt 
and  to  interest  ourselves  In  his  country,  and 
promised  us  utmost  cooperation. 

Possibly  Indicating  the  appro«w;h  of  a  thaw 
in  Arab-Israeli  bitterness  was  the  Identical 
advice  given  me  In  three  different  Arab  Km- 
bassles.  "'Please  dont  teU  anyone  If  you're 
planning  also  to  go  to  Israel."  Since  I  had 
given  no  hint  of  such  Intention,  I  felt  en- 
couraged to  believe  that  bitterness  was  be- 
ginning to  wear  down  a  bit. 

So,  on  October  11.  we  arrived  at  Cairo 
Airport  to  begin  the  on-the-ground  portion 
of  our  InqxUry  Into  the  Arab  refugee  prob- 


in.  A  So-so  HkBO 
(By  Philip  Hochsteln) 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  President  Nasser  U 
genuinely  popular  In  Cairo.  It  obviously 
goes  much  deeper  than  mere  Up  service  re- 
flecting fear  of  the  dictator 

This  man.  to  all  Egyptians.  Is  the  hero 
who  survived  a  tussle  with  Prance  and  Eng- 
land And  even  the  most  cynical  erf  the 
generally  cynical  Egyptians  U  gratified  by 
his  continued  residence  In  a  modest  home 
after  years  of  power  and  wishes  him  well,  u 
skepticaUy,  In  hU  blueprints  for  social  prog- 

The  visiting  foreigner  who  wants  to  enjoy 
a  spirited  argument  about  Nasser  will  soon 
feel  frustrated  Most  people  wUl  not  go  be- 
yond upholding  Nasser  s  goodness  of  Inten- 
tions and  politely  retreat  from  any  defense 
of  specific  policies.  Egyptians  are  far  from 
being  perfectionists,  so  they  are  polite  and 
agK^able  and  dont  mind  at  all  If  President 
Nasser  is  made  out  to  be  headstrong  oc  mis- 
guided or  mediocre.  They  agree  that  he 
U  a  dictator  and  perhaps  not  an  effective 
one,  but  they  are  very  proud  of  his  survival 

and  fame.  ,   ,^    . j     * 

The  most  outspoken  critics  of  President 
Nssser  are  not  to  be  found  among  the  expro- 
DTlated  foreign  and  native  capltallsU.  whose 
romments  are  eltiier  self-lntlmldated  or 
Quite  mild.  But  his  xinderllngs  In  the  con- 
trolled and  kept  press  of  Egypt  are  obvi- 
ously resentful  of  Uielr  loss  of  independence 
and  privilege  and  sharply  critical  of  him  and 
his  policies  in  private  conversation.  In  con- 
trast to  their  extravagant  adulation  of  him 
In  their  columns. 

I  asked  a  popxilar  writer  whether  he 
thought  Nasser  could  afford  to  accept  the 
280  000  refugee  population  said  to  reside  In 
the  Oasa  strip  for  IntegratiMi  Into  the  Egyp- 
tian economy.  .„„_  ^  ~v 
•Could  he  afford  It  economically  or  po- 
litically?" the  newspaperman  asked.  I  chose 
the  economic  view  and  he  continued : 

"Perhaps  the  best  thing  he  could  do  to 
put  l*ypt  on  lU  feet  would  be  to  place  the 
fefugS^m  Egypt's  badly  ^'^^'^^'".^.^ 
demand  anoUier  280.000  refugees  ^or  "-  ^f^" 
torles  and  to  demand  U»at  Israel  return  tiie 
Jews  he  forced  out  of  Egypt.  If  ^^^"^  "* 
turning   twice  what  he  confiscated  to  win 

them  back.  ^^  __**.i^» 

•What  fcypt  needs  more  than  anything 
else  is  tiie  competence  of  tiie  «fu«ee  farmer, 
and  workers  and  the  competence  of  the  Jew 
UOi  businessmen.  Politically,  o',  ~^'^ 
manages  his  refugee  population  with  mil  W 
JS^tSoasa.  while  manipulating  tbe  refuge^ 
to  tiie  otiier  countiies  as  his  troublemakers 
Mid  UJ*  -dominated  mercenaries  Economl- 
Suy  Egypt  continues  to  take  one  step  for- 
ward' STtwo  backward,  but  politics  comes 

'^^"the  information  ministry  where  I  ap- 
nii^  for  the  military  permit  to  visit  the 
giS  .Ulp^y  effortTto  dlscu«i  «»«  refugee 
^lem  were'rejected  with  t^e  «P»^*^°^ 
S^  the  question  belonged  to  pother  de- 
parunent  of  the  Government^  On  the  way 
back  to  tiie  hotel,  we  stopped  to  ms*e  a 
^T^chsse  and  the  merchant  happened  to  be 
T1^  Slestinlan  and  was  quite  willing 
to  dlsctM  the  refugee  problem 

"i^  some  money."  he  "P'**^«^.  "^"^ 
I  was   able  to   buy   tiila  "bop  and   get  my 

"""We  could  do  a  lot  for  our  people  with  all 
ths^oSy  we're  spending  on  the  refugee.  In 
OaML"  he  complained. 

^^t  vou're  not  spending  any  money  on 
theS!- /^^t«l  hto.    "Tl.e  money  U  sup- 


plied by  the  UJff  and  the  United  States  gives 
70  percent  of  It." 

"That  cant  be."  he  argued.  "They're 
Arabs  and  Nasser  Is  the  only  man  who  cares 
about  them.  They're  our  guesU  and  we 
wouldn't  think  of  letting  outsiders  support 
them." 

A  student  at  the  American  College  thought 
It  would  be  cruel  to  let  the  refugees  be  dis- 
persed all  over  Egypt  "People  are  betUr  off 
with  their  own  kind. "  he  contended.  Egyp- 
tians feel  very  strongly  about  that.  You 
never  hear  of  Egyptians  emigrating  to  the 
United  States  or  anywhere.  We  like  to  be  in 
our  own  country,  and  If  the  Gaza  refugees  are 
anything  like  us.  they  would  not  want  to 
leave  where  they  are." 

Two  Egyptian  Government  people  were  en- 
tertaining us  at  a  downtown  sating  place 
fitted  out  as  a  huge  Bedouin  tent.  Over  a 
bottle  of  Lebanese  Arak.  a  mllky-looklng  but 
potent  enough  liquid,  we  were  being  Initiated 
into  the  social  subtleties  reflecting  religious 
differences  as  between  different  secU  of  Islam 
and  Christians. 

•I  understand."  I  suggested,  "that  your 
Government  has  been  thinning  out  another 
population  element  that  has  been  an  ancient 
tradition  In  your  country.""  My  hosU  ap- 
peared not  to  understand,  and  I  added: 
^e  impression  U  that  Jews  aren"t  welcome 
here  any  longer.'" 

"It  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  religion. 
I  was  assured.  "It's  Just  that  they're  not 
Arabs  and  they're  not  suited  for  socialism 
because  they're  either  business  men  or  pro- 
fessional people.  But  we  haven't  really  been 
harder  on  them  than  on  many  of  our  own 
people  who  owned  factories  and  large  busi- 
nesses. The  trouble  Is  that  the  Jews  went 
to  Israel  and  talked  about  It  as  If  we  were 
discriminating.  We're  not  like  Hltier  or 
Stalin." 

"Now  that  thousands  of  Jews  have  left 
Egypt  for  Israel."  I  asked,  "why  not  take  In 
same  of  the  Arabs  who  have  left  Israel  and 
are  stranded  In  the  Gaza  Strip?" 

"The  one  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
other,"  one  of  my  friends  suggested.  "The 
Jews  left  for  Israel  because  It  U  their  coun- 
try. The  refugees  really  don't  want  to  be 
In  Egypt,  and  why  should  we  Induce  them 
to  come  here?" 

We  were  satisfied  that  they're  not  at  all 
like  Hitler  or  Stalin  In  Egypt.  They  dont 
have  either  the  murderous  mania  of  the  first 
or  the  cold  calculation  of  the  second.  They 
are  mostly  people  who  go.  not  quite  along 
with,  but  not  very  far  behind  the  leader  who 
drags  them. 
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rv.  Thz  Nnnans  Cam 

(By  Philip  Hochsteln) 
The  census  as  an  essential  tool  In  govern- 
ing a  society  Is  about  as  old  as  clvUlaatlon 
Itself.  The  Bible  refers,  at  many  sUges  In 
history,  to  the  taking  of  a  censvu  In  the 
Holy  Land. 

UNRWA.  the  United  Nations  agency  which 
has  the  responsibility  of  reconciling  a  relief 
budget  with  human  needs  has.  however, 
abandoned  all  thought  of  a  census  to  deter- 
mine how  many  Arab  refugees  there  are, 
how  many  have  made  new  lives  for  them- 
Belves,  how  many  are  still  unsettled  but  self- 
supporting,  and  how  many  are  the  hard-core 
cases  who  need  relief. 

UNRWA.  In  abandoning  the  census,  has  ac- 
cepted the  veto  of  the  Arab  States,  which 
contend  that  any  attempt  to  take  a  census 
would  Incite  resentment  and  riot.  But. 
UNRWA  dismisses  the  Inaccuracies  result- 
ing from  lack  of  authentic  Information  as 
being  "to  a  considerable  degree  offset  by  the 
names  of  eligible  refugees  (mostiy  children) 
who  are  at  present  being  denied  rations  be- 
cause ceilings  have  had  to  be  Imposed  on 
the  number  of  ration  recipients  In  each  host 


country  In  order  to  maintain  the  solvency  of 
the  agency." 

A  footnote  In  the  report  refers  to  154.000 
babies  In  Jordan  alone  for  which  no  rations 
are  furnished  because  of  ration  ceilings  that 
had  to  be  Imposed  to  offset  undetected  false 
registrations  and  failure  to  report  death  and 
employment.  How  164,000  unratloned  babies 
In  a  total  population  of  only  654.092  could 
survive  and  remain  In  good  health  without 
rations,  the  report  does  not  undertake  to  ex- 
plain. The  only  possible  explanation,  ob- 
viously, Is  that  the  parents  who  are  thus 
apparently  shortchanged  on  rations  for  their 
babies  actually  have  some  Income  and  are 
able  to  get  along  without. 

UNRWA  recognizes  that  failure  to  report 
the  deaths  of  ration  holders  Is  wholesale  and 
therefore  protects  Its  budget  by  refusing  to 
add  new-born  babies  to  the  ration  lists  until 
room  has  been  made  on  the  lists  by  elimina- 
tion of  dead  or  employed  persons.  Despite 
this  policy,  which  would  bar  a  total  of  300,- 
000  Infants  and  babies  from  the  ration  lists, 
there  has  been  no  consequent  health  prob- 
lem, and  the  health  of  the  300,000  unratloned 
babies  seems  at  least  as  good  as  the  health 
of  the  general  nonrefugee  population  In  the 
Arab  countries. 

If  the  statistics  pertaining  to  relief  are 
largely  worthless,  there  Is  nothing  more  con- 
troversial than  the  UNRWA's  official  flgvires 
on  the  number  of  people  who  come  under  the 
U.N.  definition  of  Arab  refugees.  According 
to  UNRWA.  there  were  1,210,170  registered  as 
refugees  In  1963  and  an  unspecified  number 
who  are  not  registered. 

This  Is  based  on  the  assumption  by  UNRWA 
that  there  were  960,021  refugees  In  1950.  2 
years  after  they  left  Israel,  and  that  the  num- 
ber has  grown  through  an  excess  of  births 
over  deaths. 

In  1948.  however,  there  were  only  1,200,000 
Arabs  In  all  of  Palestine,  according  to  the 
British  mandate  authorities.  Of  these  nearly 
200.000  remained  In  Israel.  Of  the  remain- 
ing 1  million  a  substantial  portion  oould  not 
have  become  refugees  because  they  resided 
In  the  non-Israel  areas  of  Palestine.  These 
numbered  about  560,000.  It  Is  extremely 
unlikely,  then,  that  more  than  450.000  Arabs 
left  Israel  as  refugees  In  1948.  Allowing  for 
a  50-percent  gain  In  15  years  as  a  result  of  a 
high  birth  rate,  the  present  refugee  popula- 
tion would  be  about  676,000.  Furthermore, 
a  portion  of  those  who  fled  had  liquid  assets 
and  became  Immediately  self -supporting. 

If  80,(X)0  are  employed  In  Kuwait,  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  other  oll-boomlng  areas  and  If 
many  of  the  others  find  some  employment, 
even  at  depressed  rates,  the  extent  of  waste 
and  buckshot  application  of  relief  by 
UNRWA  can  be  readily  sensed. 

XTNRWA's  philosophical  acceptance  of  the 
limitations  imposed  upon  It  In  the  vetoing 
of  a  census  and  curtailment  of  Investigation 
is  highlighted  by  the  remark  In  Its  annual 
report  that,  "During  the  past  year,  the  rela- 
tionship between  UNRWA  and  the  host  gov- 
ernments has  continued  to  be  generally 
good." 

The  fact  Is  that  UNRWA,  which  distorts 
the  historic  background  of  the  refugee  prob- 
lem, has  sought  toleration  of  the  Arab  gov- 
ernments by  methods  of  appeasement  and 
partisanship. 

When  I  pointed  out  a  gratuitously  partisan 
observation  In  a  statement  by  UNRWA  Direc- 
tor John  H.  Davis  to  one  of  his  assistants, 
the  explanation  was,  "Remember,  Dr.  Davis 
has  the  responsibility  of  making  himself 
and  UNRWA  acceptable  to  the  host  govern- 
ments. What  would  happen  if  we  were 
thrown  out  of  here?"' 

It  Is  an  Ironic  fact  that  UNRWA  has  no 
dealings  with  Israel,  and  therefore  no  need 
to  consider  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  Is- 
raelis.    Although  the  war  of  1948  produced 


40,930  Indigent  refugees  In  Israel,  the  Israel 
Government  had  fully  provided  for  these  peo- 
ple by  1963,  taking  them  off  UNRWA's  hands. 

Thus,  the  UNRWA  has  only  Arab  clients 
today,  and  wholeheartedly  pursues  the  policy 
that  the  customer  Is  always  right.  The 
customers  In  this  situation  are  the  Arab 
host  governments,  whose  refugee  policy, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Jordan,  Is  to 
deny  the  refugee  the  opportunity  to  rees- 
tablish himself,  while  exploiting  him  po- 
litically. 

To  the  Arab  host  governments,  the  num- 
bers game  Is  vital.  It  Is  a  weapon  against  Is- 
rael. The  larger  the  advertised  number,  the 
stronger  Is  the  prospect  that  world  opinion 
can  be  manipulated  to  pressure  Israel  Into 
agreeing  that  a  substantial  percentage  of 
them  may  be  returned  to  Israel. 

Returning  refugees  under  these  circum- 
stances. It  is  fully  recognized  by  Arab  lead- 
ers, if  not  by  UNRWA,  would  be  pawns  In 
the  Arab  determination  to  destroy  Israel 
from  within,  since  this  apparently  cannot  be 
done  from  without.  Arab  leaders  look  upon 
the  quarter-million  Arab  citizens  of  Israel 
as  owing  allegiance  to  them.  Their  refugee 
policy  Is  to  pressure  for  the  conversion  of  a 
large  part  of  the  refugee  population  as  a 
reestablished  fifth  colximn  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Israel. 

This  Is  clearly  understood  In  Israel,  and 
will  be  firmly  resisted. 

V.  Expulsion  or  Evaluation? 
(By  Philip  Hochsteln) 

Palestine  under  the  later  years  of  the  Brit- 
ish mandate,  before  the  creation  of  Israel  as 
an  Independent  state  In  1948.  was  a  land  of 
bitter  threefold  strife. 

Zionist  underground  forces  and  Arabs 
fought  each  other,  and  the  British  troops 
acted  on  the  assumption  that  the  quickest 
path  to  pacification  was  to  suppress  the 
Zionists,  who  were  less  numerous  than  the 
Arabs  and  therefore  appeared  to  them  to 
be  weaker. 

In  this  atmosphere,  terrorist  groups  sprung 
up  on  both  sides,  with  resultant  violence  that 
often  appeared  Indiscriminate.  On  the  Zi- 
onist side,  three  military  organizations  be- 
came famous:  The  Haganah.  the  main  Zi- 
onist mllltla  which  held  Itself  subject  to 
Zionist  civilian  authority  and  later  became 
the  Israel  Army;  the  Irgun.  which  held  Itself 
subject  to  the  authority  of  minority  Zionist 
elements:  and  the  Stern  gang,  which  was  the 
smallest,  most  extreme,  most  Irresponsible, 
and  most  Indiscriminately  violent. 

On  the  Arab  side,  there  was  a  long  and 
monotonous  history  of  violence  and  murder 
against  Zionist  settlements,  so  that  such  In- 
cidents came  to  be  accepted  as  routine  and 
failed  to  receive  headlines  In  the  press  unless 
the  killings  were  wholesale  or  concerted  on  a 
countr3rwlde  scale. 

Early  In  the  Israel  struggle  for  outright 
Independence,  on  April  9  and  10.  1948.  the 
Zionist  extremist  group  perpetrated,  at  the 
Arab  village  E>er  Tasln,  an  utterly  sense- 
less massacre  of  more  than  200  men,  women, 
and  children.  Israel  opinion  was  as  out- 
raged as  neutral  opinion,  perhaps  more  so. 
The  top  leaders  of  Israel  expressed  their  hor- 
ror and  determination  to  destroy  the  military 
terrorists  and  to  assure  the  population  and 
the  world  that  no  such  Incident  would  ever 
occur  again. 

Ever  since,  Arab  spokesmen  have  blamed 
the  subsequent  evacuation  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Arabs  from  their  villages  and 
towns  In  Israel  on  the  terror  created  by  the 
Der  Yasln  massacre.  Arab  pronouncements 
at  the  time  of  the  war  of  1948,  however, 
wholly  belle  this  contention. 

The  doc\unent.  "Arab  Higher  Committee 
on  the  Problem  of  the  Palestinian  Arab  Refu- 


gees"' published  in  Cairo  In  1953.  had  this  to 
say: 

"It  was  natural  for  those  Palestinian  Arabs 
who  felt  impelled  to  leave  their  country  to 
take  refuge  In  Arab  lands  near  their  own  and 
to  prefer  to  stay  In  such  adjacent  places 
•  •  •  so  that  to  return  •  •  •  would  be 
easy  when,  according  to  the  promises  of 
many  of  those  responsible  in  the  Arab  coun- 
tries (promises  which  were  given  wastefully) 
the  time  was  ripe.  •  •  •  Some  of  the  Arab 
leaders  and  their  ministers  In  Arab  capitals 
made  declarations  to  mollify  the  Palestinian 
Arabs  and  to  threaten  the  Jews,  and  de- 
clared that  they  welcomed  the  Immigration 
of  Palestinian  Arabs  Into  the  Arab  countries 
until  they  saved  Palestine.  Many  of  the 
Palestinian  Arabs  were  misled  by  these  decla- 
rations and  hence  Intended  to  leave  the 
country." 

A  publication  of  the  Arab  Higher  Com- 
mittee In  Cairo,  "A  R^um6  of  the  Develop- 
ment of  the  Palestinian  Question  and  the 
Refugee  Problem,"'  makes  the  following  ob- 
servation : 

"Arab  leaders  and  Ministers  in  the  Arab 
capitals  published  declarations  and  state- 
ments by  which  they  tried  to  calm  the  Pales- 
tinian Arabs,  to  frighten  the  Jews,  and  to 
welcome  the  Immigration  of  Palestinian 
Arabs  to  the  Arab  States  until  the  battle  Is 
over.  Many  of  the  Palestinians  were  misled 
by  these  declarations.'" 

According  to  Muhammad  Nlmr  al  Khatab 
on  page  196  of  "Results  of  the  Catastrophe," 
published  In  Damascus  In  1951 :  "In  Janu- 
ary It  was  decided  to  evacuate  all  women  and 
children  and  old  people  from  towns  and  vil- 
lages near  Jewish  settlements.  The  decision 
was  taken  at  a  meeting  in  Haifa."  (This  was 
months  before  the  Der  Yasln  affair.) 

Jamal  al  Hussein,  brother  of  the  Grand 
Mufti,  commenting  before  the  Security 
Council  of  the  U.N.  on  April  23,  1948,  1  day 
after  the  Arab  evacuation  of  Haifa,  had  this 
to  say:  "The  Arabs  did  not  want  to  submit 
to  a  truce  •  •  •  they  rather  preferred  to 
abandon  their  homes,  their  belongings,  and 
everything  they  possessed  In  the  world  •  •  • 
we  have  never  concealed  the  fact  that  we  be- 
gan the  fighting." 

Al  Hoda,  Lebanese  paper  published  in  De- 
troit, on  June  8.  1961,  offered  this  interpre- 
tation : 

"As  the  time  for  the  British  withdrawal 
drew  nearer,  the  zeal  of  the  Arab  League  was 
redoubled.  Meetings  and  conferences  tool( 
place  almost  dally  and  burning  calls  and 
appeals  were  Issued.  Brotherly  advice  was 
given  to  the  Arabs  of  Palestine,  urging  them 
to  leave  their  land,  homes,  and  property  and 
to  stay  temporarily  in  neighboring  brotherly 
states,  lest  the  guns  of  the  Invading  Arab 
armies  mow  them  down. 

"The  Palestinian  Arabs  had  no  choice  but 
to  obey  the  advice  of  the  (Arab)  League  and 
to  be!leve  what  Azzlm  Pasha,  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  Arab  League,  and  other  respon- 
sible men  In  the  Arab  League  told  them: 
That  their  withdrawal  from  their  lands  would 
end  In  a  few  days  with  the  successful  termi- 
nation of  the  Arab  punitive  action  against 
Israel." 

A  British  Broadcasting  Co.  broadcast 
on  May  16,  1948,  quoted  the  same  Azzlm 
Pasha  on  behalf  of  the  Arab  League:  "This 
will  be  a  war  of  extermination  and  a  mo- 
mentous massacre  which  will  be  spoken  of 
like  the  Mongolian  massacres  and  the  Cru- 
sades." 

According  to  Akhbar  Al  Yam,  a  Cairo 
weekly  in  an  issue  diiring  the  early  fighting 
In  1948:  "There  are  three  characteristics  of 
the  Palestinian  war:  The  belief  In  glorlovis 
death;  the  opportunities  of  lust;  and  the 
Bedouin  love  of  slaughter  for  Its  own  sake." 

The  record  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  refu- 
gees left  their  .homes  In  Israel  to  cooperate 
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with  the  Arab  Invading  annles  In  toelr 
nUnnad  but  unBucce-ful  Invwlon  to  d««t«^ 
iKnei.  The  refugee,  were  not  firXy^n.  for 
nearly  200.000  of  the  Arab,  r^m^i^f*  ^ 
Israel  unmolerted  to  thU  day.  The '•efugee. 
dW  not  need  to  flee  for  their  safety,  but 
were  Induced  by  their  leader,  to  move  be- 
hind the  line,  of  the  Invading  troop..  The 
Arab  State,  thua  a«umed  moral  reeponai- 
bUlty  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  refugee*. 
but  they  speedUy  dlK)wned  this  reBponH- 
bUity.  
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VI.  Hat«kd  ro«  TH«  emicxMM 
(By  Philip  HochBteln) 
The  Arab  refugee  problem  aroM  15  years 
ago  and  ha.  coat  the  world.  Including  dona- 
Uon.  to  extta-budgetary  Items  a.  well  as 
the  annual  budget,  about  a  half  blUlon 
doUars  The  United  State.,  voluntarily  pay- 
ing 70  percent,  ha.  thus  contributed  nearly 
1350  mUllon.  The  end  of  this  burden  U  no- 
where In  sight. 

Since  the  end  of  the  World  War  there  have 
been  at  leaat  three  vasUy  larger  problem,  al 
displaced  perrons  that  have  been  reived 
with  little  or  no  help  through  the  UN. 

West  Germany   has   abeorbed   millions  of 
German.   iX\sp\»etA   from    area*   of   Czecho- 
alovakla    and    Kast    Germany ,    I«rael,    on    a 
baM  population  of  only  600.000  In  1948.  ha. 
abrorbed  more  than  a  million  deatltute  and 
often  handicapped  Immigrant.;  and  the  Na- 
tlonalUt  ChlneM  In  Tonaoaa.  have  abrorbed 
at  leaat  a  few  million  at  mainland  ChlneM. 
TheM   abKwpUons    took    place,    not   In    a 
period   like   the   pre«nt   prosperity,   but   at 
low  polnU  In  the  economies  of  the  receiv- 
ing  countrle.      Germany   had    not   yet   re- 
TOverMi  from  the  economic  paralyal.  brought 
on   by    the   war.    ^>rmo»    suffered    from   a 
nrlmltlve  economy,  and  Imiel  wa.  definitely 
a  have-not  atate  bedeviled  by  war  and  an 
encirclement  of  hoatUlty.     All  of  the  three 
receiving    nation,    not    ooXj   welcomed    the 
refugee,    but   derived   sUmulu.   from   their 

energle..  , 

Yet  with  respect  to  the  Arab  refugee.,  only 
the  very  poorest  of  the  Arab  nations.  Jordan, 
ha.  made  a  substantial  effort. 

Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf  prlncl- 
palitie..  am<xig  the  world's  richest  state., 
thank,  to  oil.  have  freely  exploited  refugee 
talent,  while  contributing  only  pittance., 
yet  have  rigidly  withheld  clvU  right,  and 
economic  opportunltle..  Iraq,  with  the 
world's  largest  rewrve  of  rich  «>U  needing 
cultivation,  has  preferred  under  development 
to    admission    of    any    sizable    number    of 

refugees.  

SyrU  deriving  enormous  revenue  from  oil 
tranalt.' continue,  to  deny  lU  136.000  refugee, 
civil  rlghU  and  discourages  their  employ- 
ment by  refusing  work  permit.. 

Lebanon,  the  moet  advanced  of  all  the 
Arab  state.  educatlonaUy  and  economically. 
Buffer,  from  a  severe  labor  shortage  and 
import,  score,  of  thoumnda  of  workmen, 
but  refUM.  work  permit,  to  the  breadwin- 
ners among  It.  reported  150.000  refiigee.. 

Some  obwrvers  who  have  studied  thero 
horrible  paradoxes  have  suggested  Um  over- 
simplified conclusion  that  the  Arab  coun- 
tries are  balking  the  Integration  and  rewt- 
tiement  of  the  refugees  in  order  to  exploit 
them  against  Iwael. 

That  can  be  only  a  partUl  explanation, 
and  not  a  major  part  oT  the  explanation. 
Certainly.  Jordan's  free  grant  of  equality 
to  It.  huge  refugee  population  la  not  con- 
sistent with  that  theory.  Lebanon  Is  far 
lees  preoccupied  with  hostility  to  Imiel  than 
any  of  the  other  nations  and  actually  sorely 
deprive.  ItMlf  of  scarce  labor,  yet  It.  anti- 
refugee  dl«3imlnation  runs  to  extreme 
rigidity. 

In  reaUty.  the  refugee,  are  far  leu  of  a 
threat  to  the  Mctirlty  o*  Imael  than  to  the 
Mcurity  of  Jordan.  Lebanon,  and  Syria.  In 
Jordan,  they  conrtitute  a  NaMerlte  under- 


ground at  no  cost  to  him.  and  the  same  may 
be  said,  in  lesser  degree,  of  the  refugees  of 
Lebanon  and  Syria.  While  Jordan  lack, 
the  rerource.  with  which  to  Pf«P«  "j^^ 
thereby  win  over  the  refugees  speedUy. 
Lebanon  and  Syria  have  no  such  proflem 
Lebanon  could  give  a  Job  to  every  phy.l<»lly 
fit  refugee  In  lu  country  simply  by  cutting 
down  by  lew  than  a  third  In  the  number 
of  work  permiu  l«ued  to  laborer,  coming 

In  from  Syria. 

Lebanon's  self -spiting  rejection  of  lU  ref- 
ugee   population   U   sometimes   l»lf  ^^^  the 
dellcate^  balancing  of  Christian  and  Arab  In 
this   tensely  divided  country.  It  being   rea- 
soned that  since   most  of   the  refugee,  are 
known  to  be  Moslems,  theU-  abwirptlon  would 
Jive  the  Moslem,  of  the  country  a  clear  ma- 
jority over  the  ChrUtlans. 
^   ThU   .eem.   to   the   writer   to   be   only   a 
oartial  explanation  In  view  of  the  fact  ttiat 
Ihe    country    U    committed    agaln-t    taking 
a  census   and   In   view  of   the  further  fact 
that  the  Moslem,  of  Lebanon  seem  Just  as 
iSLnant  against  enfranchising  the  refugees 
"the  ChrUtlans.     Not  until  1963  did  Leba- 
non even  promise  employment  rights  to  the 
refugee.,   but  the   promUe  has   remained   a 
dead  letter.  ^     ^        , 

More  to  the  point  U  the  very  evident  prej- 
udice against  tiie  refugee.  In  aU  quarters  of 
J^e  po^lation.  It  Is  to  be  found  among 
Silent,  as  well  a.  among  Christian.,  and 
U  is  to  be  found  most  emphatically  of  aU 
among  ex-Pale.tinlan«  who  have  managed 
to  mAe  their  way  financially  and  expre«  an 
actual    loathing   for   their   fellows. 

While  official  and  public  attitudes  In  the 
ores,  of  Lebanon  are  conventionally  pan- 
Arabic  and  antt-toael.  converwitional  com- 
ment, run  to  dl.paragement  of  tiie  refugees 
I  was  hiring  a  tiurt  driver  to  take  me  on  a 
vlit  "  a  refugee  camp  outalde  of  BelniV 
Even  after  I  had  pressed  an  e»tra  IIO  bUl 
on  him,  he  was  still  most  unhappy  *»>o"tJ^ 
Lslgnment.  'They  are  dirty,  »«y^  °°-K?^ 
people,"  he  objected.  I  suggested  that  tiiey 
Were  the  victim,  of  clrcumstiinces,  and  he 
wTuntered:  "I  don't  forgive  the  Israelis  for 
S^kming  them  and  getting  rid  of  the  whole 

"^oSer  time  I  mtatook  a  camp  of  Syrian 
sauatters  In  Beirut  for  a  refugee  camp  and  I 
S  tSred  a  shack  to  ask  If  the  people  were 
fSi^SuLtlne.  -we're  good  people."  I  heard. 
•They're  no  good.  We  have  hom^ln  Syria, 
some  of  u«  fought  In  Palestine.  They  ran^ 
Which  is  very  far  from  the  precise  truth. 
The  Syrian  squatter  camp  wa.  actually  far 
dirtier  and  lea.  orderly  than  any  of  the  ref- 
^,gee  camp.  I  had  seen  and  tiie  «h.cks  even 
filler.  Nor  were  the  Syrians  as  well  spoken 
a.  moat  of  the  refugee.  I  tiilked  with.  As  for 
the  fighting  in  Palertlne.  the  Syrian  soldiers 
had  done  their  full  share  of  running. 

If  Syrians  are  unsympathetic  and  callous 
toward  Uie  refugees.  I  could  find  no  trace  of 
friendliness  toward  the  refugees  among  the 
very  affluent,  well-mannered  and  quite 
charming  people  of  Beirut. 

There,  where  UNRWA  headquarters  Is  lo- 
cated and  large  American,  as  well  as  Brltlah 
and  Prench  colonies,  there  Is  a  great  deal  of 
voluntary  fund  collecting  to  finance  extra- 
budgetary  activities  on  behalf  of  the  refu- 
gee. But  I  could  find  no  trace  whatever  of 
M«lem  support  for  till,  ^^'"'yj^  ^°^.^l 
substantial  support  from  even  the  Christian 
Arab  population.  Virtually  all  of  this  ac- 
tivity depends  on  non-Lebanese  residents  and 
vUltors. 

It  U  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
the  Arab  refugee,  suffer  from  a  quite  preva- 
lent prejudice  among  their  fellow  Arabs 
agaln»t  people  afflicted  by  misfortune.  More 
than  »a  million  were  donated  for  the  Arab 
refugee.  In  the  past  3  years  by  ln<livlduals 
and  nongovernmental  organisations  through- 
out the  world,  but  not  one  penny  appears  to 
have  come  from  an  Arab  soiirce. 


To  the  Arab  world,  the  refugee  question 
Mem.  to  be  merely  a  subject  for  bitter  and 
violent  political  oratory,  and  It.  vaat  re- 
sources for  charity  and  helfrfulneM  remain 
wholly  untapped  for  thl.  cauM. 


VII.  A  NxT7T«AL  Exci:KDe  Hi.  Role 
(By  PhUlp  Hochsteln) 
UNRWA  U  a  tragedy  within  a  tragedy. 
One  of  the  Instinctive  reactions  to  great 
hixman  suffering  Is  to  look  for  the  villain  who 
cause.  It.     The  double  tragedy  here  U  that 
UNRWA  bears  much  of   the  blame  for  the 
prolongation   of   the  Arab   ref\igee   problem 
but    there    Is    no    trace    of    villainy    In    the 
personnel   of   UNRWA. 

It  has  been  charged  by  some  critics  that 
UNRWA  Is  motivated  primarily  by  bureau- 
cratic self-perpetuation  and  aggrandizement. 
This  Is  a  plausible  explanation  but  not.  In 
my  opinion,  one  with  substantial  validity. 
It  U  difficult  to  believe  that  the  top  per- 
sonnel of  UNRWA.  with  whom  I  became 
acquainted,  are  not  wholeheartedly  con- 
cerned, above  all  elM.  with  the  welfare  of 
their   charge.. 

It  has  also  been  widely  suspected  that 
UNRWA  personnel  may  be  infected  with 
anti-Semitism  a.  well  a.  pro-Arablam.  This 
suspicion  Is  not  easily  susceptible  of  veri- 
fication, but  It  U  clear  fact  that  some 
UNRWA  personnel  worked  In  displaced  per- 
sons camp  In  Europe  and  were  deeply  devoted 
to  their  Jewish  charge.. 

Generally  speaking.  UNRWA  personnel 
Mem.  far  above  the  level  of  people  moti- 
vated by  narrow  racial  or  religious  pre- 
judice. 

The  villainy  lies,  not  In  people,  but  In  cir- 
cumstances. The  most  dUtorting  circum- 
stance Is  the  action  of  the  UJJ.  General 
Assembly  over  the  past  3  years  In  taking  the 
much -quoted  paragraph  11  out  of  the  con- 
text of  the  whole  rerolutlon  and  seeking  to 
apply  It.  while  Ignoring  the  earlier  para- 
graph,  that  are   prerequlaltes.  

The  paragraph  provide,  that  "refugees 
wishing  to  return  to  their  home,  and  live  In 
peace  with  their  neighbors  should  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so."  Preceding  paragraphs  of 
the  resolution,  first  adopted  by  the  U  Jf.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  In  December  1948.  called 
upon  the  Arab  Statea  and  Israel  to  meet  In 
peace  conference  and  to  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment of  the  refugee  problem. 

The  Arab  State,  have  not  only  refuMd  to 
meet  In  peace  conference,  but  have  even 
refused  to  discuss  the  refugee  problem  with 
Israel  and  have  vowed  again  and  again  to 
bring  about  "a  second  round"  of  war. 
Nevertheless,  the  United  States  has  taken 
the  leadership  In  the  UJ*.  General  Aiwemb  y 
in  condoning  Arab  Intransigence  while 
urging  that  paragraph  11,  twisted  out  of  Its 
context,  be  Implemented. 

How  people  who  responded  to  the  war  call 
of  the  pan- Arab  leaders,  who  .till  vow 
eternal  war  against  toael.  can  rfturn  to 
Israel  and  there  "live  In  peace  with  their 
neighbors"  U  not  explained. 

As  a  result  of  thl.  appeasement  policy,  the 
Arab  "host"  states  (with  the  solitary  excep- 
tion of  Jordan,  which  alone  has  acknowl- 
edged a  human  obligation  to  the  "fuf"*' 
have  looked  upon  UNRWA  as  *  miscreant  who 
must  be  tolerated  because  of  the  gift,  ne 
brings.  Thus,  although  UNRWA  has  pro- 
vided a  budget  of  nearly  $38  mlUlon^^wlth 
comparable  sums  for  earlier  years,  for  the 
Bup^  of  Arab  refugees.  It  has  not  been 
permitted  by  the  "host"  government  to  con- 
duct a  single  census,  Uiereby  ^»^  "°f."^ 
incapable  of  stopping  wholesale  fraud  In 
refugee  claims. 

While  UNRWA  ha.  felt  obliged  to  aPPe«^ 
the  mlUUntiy  anti-Israel  »«°^*°'  °Vder 
Arab  leaders.  It  ha.  had  no  ^^'^^^'^^' 
tiie  position  of  Israel  on  tills  Q^*^"'^' "*°^^^ 
It  hM  had  no  dealings  whatever  with  iB^J 
since    1968.      After    1948.    Israel    had    about 
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40.000  refiigees  with  claim,  on  UNRWA,  but 
by  1953.  Israel  had  resettled  all  of  these, 
thus  relieving  UNRWA  of  a  burden  and 
leaving  that  agency  with  an  exclusively  Arab 
clientele.  And  the  agency  appears  to  have 
operated  on  the  theory  that  "the  customer 
Is  always  right." 

Since  It  is  plain  that  the  Arab  "host" 
state,  will  not  permit  resettlement  of  the 
refugees  In  Arab  countries  and  will  not  ne- 
gotiate with  Israel  for  a  solution.  It  I.  un- 
derstandable that  UNRWA  should  look  upon 
the  refugee  problem  as  a  permanent  one  and 
a  growing  one,  given  the  prolific  Arab  birth 
rate. 

Thus  It  is  that  whUe  UNRWA  Initially 
hired  a  nvmiber  of  construction  experts  be- 
cause of  ambitious  plans  to  build  Industries 
and  new  communities  for  resettling  the 
refugee.,  the  plans  are  now  abandoned  for 
a  purely  relief  operation.  By  now.  the  hd- 
mlnlstrators  appecu*  to  have  responded  to 
fully  to  the  atmosphere  of  Arablsm  In  which 
they  work  that  they  are  sometimes  more 
Arab  In  their  pronouncements  than  their 
"hort.." 

Thus.  In  hi.  final  report  for  1963,  Dr.  John 
H.  Davl.  before  leaving  his  position  a.  di- 
rector of  UNRWA.  as  In  earlier  reports,  rep- 
resents the  refugees  In  these  words: 

"The  refugees  are  still  embittered  by  the 
conviction  that  a  grave  Injustice  has  been 
done  to  them  through  the  Iom  of  their  home, 
and  homeland,  to  which  they  continue  to 
demand   the  right  to  return." 

Dr.  Davis,  who  ha.  since  become  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  American  Unlvesrlty  In 
Beirut,  thus  enlarged  upon  his  role  a.  relief 
administrator  to  act  as  the  spokesman  of  the 
aggrieved  Arabs,  as  If  they  had  made  their 
feelings  known  either  by  a  democratic  process 
or  by  some  other  acceptable  method  of  com- 
munication. 

When  I  was  In  Beirut,  visiting  UNRWA 
headquarters  there,  Dr.  Davis  was  In  New 
York  for  his  UJf.  appecu-ance,  but  I  ques- 
tioned the  acting  director,  Louis  Gendron, 
who  Is  the  director  of  relief  programs  on  this 
point.     My  question  was: 

"Bearing  In  mind  that  public  opinion  re- 
searchers have  Improved  a  variety  of  tech- 
niques fcM*  distinguishing  between  the  real 
sentiments  of  people  and  the  cliches  they 
express  offhand  and  In  crowds,  ha.  any  effort 
ever  been  made  by  UNRWA  or  by  another 
agency,  public  or  private,  to  learn  the  senti- 
ments of  Individuals  among  the  refugees?" 

Mr.  Oendron  replied  that  no  such  effort 
had  been  made.  I  then  suggested  that  I  had 
been  talking  at  length  to  a  number  of  ref- 
ugrees  as  Individuals,  not  In  the  presence  of 
fellow  refugees  or  officials,  and  asked  wheth- 
er my  quite  limited  research  might  not  be 
the  most  extensive  that  had  been  conducted. 
He  readily  agreed. 

I  found  strong  anti-Israel  sentiment 
among  the  refugees,  but  I  also  found  that 
some  of  them  felt  they  had  been  tricked  by 
their  leaders;  and  I  found  a  general  Impres- 
sion that  the  United  States  was  unwilling  to 
help  them,  despite  the  fact  that  we  con- 
tribute 70  percent  of  the  UNRWA  budget, 
which  some  refugee,  stubbornly  refuse  to 
believe.  I  found  moet  of  the  refugees  to  be 
quite  ambivalent  In  their  resentment,  and 
readily  responsive  to  a  variety  of  mutually 
Inconsistent  suggestions.  Refugee  opinion 
would  be  far  less  of  a  problem  were  the  ref- 
ugees not  emoting  to  the  suggestlvenen  of 
paragraph  11.  the  guilt  complex  of  UNRWA, 
and  the  general  atmosphere  of  political  hys- 
teria In  the  Arab  world. 


Vm.  TmcT  Want  To  Bi  Asabs 
(By  Philip  Hoctisteln) 
Dr.  Jc^n  H.  Davis,  the  recently  resigned 
conunlssloner  general  of  UNRWA,  the  U.N. 
agency  assigned  to  the  care  of  Arab  refugees, 
ha.  written  In  his  official  report,  as  the 
spokesman  of  the  refugees,  as  If  he  assumed 
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that  they  were  unanimous  In  rejecting  re- 
settlement In  Arab  lands.  He  ha.  taken  thl. 
position  In  face  of  the  fact  that  hi.  agency 
has  never  made  a  systematic  effort  to  learn 
the  true  feelings  of  the  refugees  and  ha.  had 
neither  the  mean,  nor  the  authority  for 
doing  so. 

I  talked  with  individual  Arab  refugee,  in 
the  privacy  of  an  automobile  and  in  con- 
versations K}me  distance  from  camp,  and 
from  the  ears  of  fellow  refugees. 

I  also  talked  with  quite  a  number  of 
refugees  In  camps  In  the  presence  of  UNRWA 
representatives  and  fellow  Arab  refugees. 
Even  these  latter  talks  produce  K>me  variety 
of  reaction,  certainly  not  the  unanimity  of 
determination  to  return  to  luael  taken  for 
granted  by  Dr.  Davi.. 

An  attractive  young  schoolteacher  in  a 
refugee  school  on  the  outskirts  of  Beirut  had 
been  demonstrating  the  alertnea  of  her 
pupils.  I  asked  her  whether  she  lived  In  the 
camp,  and  she  explained  that  she  had  Just 
married  an  engineer  and  had  an  apartment 
In  Beirut. 

"I  suppoM  you  feel  quite  at  home  now  In 
Lebanon,"  I  suggested.  "Oh,  yes,"  was  her 
enthusiastic  reply.  "Beirut  Is  a  marvelotu 
city  and  we  have  a  nice  apartment  and  many 
friends." 

I  thanked  her,  shook  hands  with  her  and 
started  to  leave,  but  she  called  me  back. 
"Sir,"  she  said  with  great  tension:  "I  hope 
that  If  we  meet  again.  It  will  be  in  my  native 
land  in  PtJeetlne."  I  could  feel  the  eyes 
of  the  camp  officials  glowering  angrily  at  her 
for  having  failed  to  express  a  yearning  to 
return  to  Palestine. 

I  had  walked  Into  the  camp  at  Salda. 
Lebanon  and  got  Into  conversation  with  a 
young  man  who  appeared  to  be  In  his  early 
twenties.  I  asked  him  If  he  would  go  In  my 
car  with  me  to  help  me  find  someone  in  a 
nearby  village.  He  got  into  the  car  and, 
when  we  were  rollings  I  ^sked: 

"How  badly  do  you  feel  about  not  being 
able  to  get  back  Into  Israel?" 

"I  am  getting  along  well  here,"  he  «dd. 
"I  have  work,  but  I  could  earn  Tnan  If  they 
gave  me  a  work  permit.  My  father  wa.  a 
Lebanese  who  came  to  Palestine  to  work  for 
the  British  and  I  wa.  bom  in  Lebanon.  I 
have  offered  proof,  but  they  tell  me  I  have 
to  have  a  certain  lawyer.  Thl.  lawyer  want. 
900  pounds  (>300)  to  handle  my  caw  and  a 
retainer  of  one-third.  Where  am  I  to  get 
that  money,  working  without  a  permit?" 

"But  would  you  go  back  to  Israel  If  you 
had  the  chance?" 

"Not  If  they  offered  me  three  times  what 
we  had  there.  I'd  be  In  the  mldde  of  trouble 
all  my  life  there.  I  would  rather  live  In  an 
Arab  country." 

I  offered  to  drive  him  back  to  camp,  but 
he  asked  me  to  let  him  walk  back.  He 
started  to  leave,  then  turned  back. 

"I  did  you  a  favor  by  answering  your 
questions.  Now  I  want  you  to  do  me  a 
favor." 

"What  can  I  do?" 

"Just  don't  go  Into  the  camp  again  and 
try  to  get  my  name.  I  know  you  can  do  it. 
The  others  would  tell  you.  But  It  would 
make  trouble  for  me.  We  are  watohed  and 
we  are  supposed  to  be  In  favor  of  nothing  but 
going  back  to  Israel.  I  don't  want  any 
trouble." 

I  talked  with  a  mlddleaged  man  whom  I 
stopped  on  the  street,  ostensibly  to  ask  a 
direction.  It  was  near  a  refugee  camp  and 
I  asked  him  if  he  lived  there.  He  did.  Then 
I  asked,  after  some  preliminary  converKt- 
tion.  If  he  looked  forward  to  returning  to 
Israel. 

"Not  me."  he  replied.  "It  may  be  all  right 
for  farmers  who  vrant  to  go  back  to  their 
farm  villages.  But  I  came  from  Jaffa,  and 
It  was  bad  enough  before,  living  In  a  poor 
area  clow  to  a  large  Jewish  city.  I'd  rather 
live  with  my  own  people.    But  we  don't  talk 


about  thl.  in  camp.    They  would  can  me  a 
traitor." 

An  acquaintance  at  the  hotel  with  whom 
I  dlMuned  the  refugee  question  mentioned 
that  a  teen-ager  who  ran  errands  for  him 
wa.  a  refugee.  I  talked  with  thl.  boy  at 
length  and  then  put  the  question:  "Do  you 
Intend  to  go  back?  He  was  quite  emphatic 
about  it.  HI.  family  claimed  a  tract  of  land 
in  the  Galilee  area  and  a  hoiue. 

"I  .uppoM,"  I  suggested,  "that  all  the 
people  who  owned  land  can  think  of  nothing 
but  going  back."  He  smiled.  "My  father 
utys  there  waui't  a.  much  land  a.  the  pec^le 
claim  they  owned.  Everybody  talks  about 
being  a  great  landowner  and  going  back,  but 
they're  Just  dreaming.  My  father  must  be 
telling  the  truth  because  he  doesn't  talk 
about  hundreds  of  farmers  working  for  him. 
He  Just  had  enough  land  for  himself  and  his 
three  brothers." 

I  did  find  one  man  In  camp  who  gave 
specific  Information  about  having  been  a 
large  landowner.  He  Identified  himself  as 
All  Kamll  Hussein.  Later,  when  in  Israel. 
I  was  able  to  verify  much  cA  what  he  had 
told  me. 

He  had  been  the  muhktahr  or  mayor  of  a 
village  and  its  largest  landowner.  He  had 
engaged  In  Important  commercial  deal.,  and 
some  people  lmp<»-tant  In  the  Arab  world, 
including  President  Chehab  of  Lebanon  and 
the  Grand  Mufti,  now  alK)  In  Beirut,  had 
been  hi.  cloee  friend.. 

Now,  he  complained,  he  wa.  working  a.  a 
Janitor  in  a  refugee  school  and  was  limited 
to  two  small  room,  for  his  two  wives  (as  a 
Moelem.  multiple  marriage  Is  lawful  for  him ) 
and  17  children. 

But  he  was  angry,  even  while  inviting  me 
to  hi.  shack  to  partake  of  the  Inevitable 
Turkleh  coffee.  He  was  angry  at  lutiel  for 
not  welcoming  him  back,  he  wa.  angry  at 
Lebanon  for  not  granting  him  cltlzenahlp, 
he  wa.  angry  at  the  UJ^.  for  not  giving  him 
a  third  room  for  hi.  brood,  he  wa.  angry 
at  the  United  State,  for  refusing  to  give  even 
a  tiny  portion  of  It.  great  wealth  to  help 
the  homeless  refugees  (again  the  refusal  to 
admit  a  recorded  fact,  that  70  percent  of  all 
aid  came  from  the  U.S.  Treasury)  and  he 
wa.  angry  at  the  Arab  world  for  having  used 
him  and  abandoned  him. 

I  mspected  at  the  time  that  he  wa.  In- 
dulging In  ego-satlsfylng  name-dropping 
when  he  mentioned  President  Chehab.  the 
Grand  Mufti  and  other  notables.  Weeks 
later,  In  Inael,  I  learned  that  he  had  Indeed 
been  the  muhktahr  of  hi.  village  and  a  large 
landowner,  a.  well  a.  a  wheeler  and  dealer 
on  a  large  scale  who  had  Important  partners. 

Even  more  Interesting,  he  was  the  M}n  of 
an  Important  Arab  leader  believed  to  have 
.lain  Joaeph  Trumpeldor.  Since  Trum- 
peldor  wa.  the  moet  fabulous  hero  In  all 
Israel's  prestate  history,  this  made  the  fam- 
ily of  his  slayer  famous  to  the  Arab  world.  If 
Infamoiis  to  the  Israeli.. 

Trumpeldor,  one  of  the  few  Jews  who 
had  ever  attained  high  rank  in  the  czarlst 
army,  had  lost  an  arm  fighting  for  the  csar. 
Then,  deeply  disillusioned  by  Ru..lan  anti- 
Semitism,  he  found  his  way  by  foot  to  Pal- 
estine and  there  made  many  friendship,  with 
Arabs  while  pioneering  In  the  agricultural 
development  of  the  area.  Acting  as  If  un- 
aware of  danger,  he  achieved  a  fabulous 
reputation  for  having  a  charmed  life. 

One  day,  a  group  of  Arabs  approached  his 
kibbutz  In  a  mountainous  area  bordering 
Galilee  under  a  white  flag  of  peace,  slew 
Trumpeldor  and  brought  on  a  shooting 
matoh  In  which  a  few  of  them  were  left 
dead. 

Now.  the  aging  son  of  the  man  who  .lew 
the  great  Trvimpeldor  was  a  reftigee  In  the 
land  of  his  rich  friends  and  cut  dead  by 
them,  and  he  Is  bitter. 

Dr.  Davis'  dictum  notwithstanding.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  refugees  want  any  set- 
tiement  of  their  problem  that  will  put  them 
on  an  equal  footing  with  their  fellow-Arab.. 
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IX.  Fxw  Lrvx  on  Rations  Aloni 
(By  Philip  Hochsteln) 
It  la  difficult  to  describe  the  misery  of  life 
In  a  refugee  camp  for  thoee  who  have  nei- 
ther work  nor  the  proepect  of  work  and 
must  live  on  the  meager  minimum  rations, 
costing  only  pennies  a  day.  provided  them 
by  UNRWA.  the  U.N.  rettef  agency.  No 
doubt,  there  are  many  aging  refugees  whose 
morale  has  been  rotting  away  during  the 
past  15  years. 

It  should  be  understood,  however,  that 
the  great  majority  of  Arab  refugees  supple- 
ment their  UNRWA  rations  with  some  earn- 
ings from  work  At  least  35.000  of  them 
are  known  to  be  earning  high  wages  in 
Kuwait  alone,  sending  remittances  to  their 
families  In  the  camps  and  the  villages  of  the 
so-called  "host  countries." 

At  least  as  many  again  have  found  em- 
ployment In  Saudi  Arabia.  In  other  Oulf  oil 
states,  and  In  other  countries.  Including 
small  numbers  In  West  Germany.  Swltser- 
land.  Scandinavia,  and  the  United  States. 
More  than  11,000  refugees  receive  salaries 
from  the  UNRWA  administration. 

Remittances  from  refugees  who  support 
their  families  In  Jwdan  are  admittedly  a 
major  factor  In  Jordan's  economy.  While, 
theoretically,  the  refugees  receiving  remit- 
tances or.  for  that  matter,  earning  money 
regularly  from  work  are  Ineligible  for  ra- 
tions. UNRWA  has  bad  to  admit  In  Its  an- 
nual reports  that  It  has  no  means  of  check- 
ing on  the  Incomes  of  Its  charges.  It  Is  de- 
pendent almost  entirely  on  volunteered  In- 
formation. 

A  well-flnanced  refugee  family  may  feel 
a  twinge  of  conscience  about  receiving  the 
UNRWA  raUons.  especially  since  those  ra- 
tions are  of  slight  monetary  value,  but  If 
that  Is  so  there  are  other  considerations  to 
deter  them  from  reporting  their  good  for- 
tune. 

A  Damascus  merchant  visiting  Beirut  and 
staying  with  his  family  at  the  attractive  and 
hardly  austere  Phoenicia  hotel  put  It  this 
way;  "It  Is  a  nuisance  to  report  for  the  ra- 
tions It  Is  out  of  my  way.  and  It  Is  a  bother 
to  dispose  of  the  food.  I  have  done  well  In 
business  and  employ  six  people.  If  I  and 
others  like  me  take  oxir  names  off  the  ration 
rolls,  we  will  only  be  taking  pressvire  off 
Israel.  My  rations  are  my  patriotic  com- 
mitment." 

If  c»ily  a  few  of  the  refugees  have  become 
rich  businessmen  while  remaining  on  the 
ration  lists,  there  are  many  thousands,  prob- 
ably scores  off  thousands,  who  work  more 
or  leas  regularly  without  reporting  their  earn- 
ings, thus  remaining  on  the  ration  lists. 

I  picked  up  a  refugee  In  a  camp  north  of 
Beirut  and  induced  him  to  ride  with  me  In 
the  car  so  we  could  talk  I  offered  to  drive 
him  back,  but  he  said  he  would  rather  no« 
be  seen  coining  back  with  me.  I  asked  him 
If  he  could  change  a  10-pound  Lebanese 
note  He  said  he  could  and  I  told  him  to 
give  me  five.  He  proudly  refused  to  take  pay 
for  conversation  or  to  accept  fare.  I  then 
asked  bim  whether  he  was  too  proud  to  ac- 
cept his  rations. 

He  said  that  was  another  matter.  He 
worked  quite  regularly  as  an  Iron  worker 
and  didn't  need  the  food.  But  he  did  not 
want  to  incur  the  hostility  of  his  fellow- 
refugees  by  taking  himself  off  the  list,  and 
he  also  felt  that  he  might  jeopardize  his 
claim  for  eventual  compensation  frocn  Israel 
for  his  abandoned  property  If  he  were  to  de- 
sert the  refugee  cause  by  removing  his  name 
from  the  ration  lists. 

Rations  provide  about  1.500  calories  per 
day  in  the  summer  and  1.600  calories  In  the 
winter  and  consist  mainly  of  flour,  pulses. 
sugar,  rice.  oils,  and  fau.  How  few  of  the 
refugees  actually  live  solely  on  these  rations 
Is  indicated  by  the  busy  marketplaces  to 
be  found  In  every  camp,  where  entrepreneurs 
among  the  refugees  buy  up  large  quantities 


of  the  rations  and  bake  them  Into  breads, 
cakes  and  confections.  UNRWA  provides 
these  small  merchants  special  quarters  for 
their  trade  In  some  of  the  camps,  collecting 
nominal  rents  to  finance  sports  activities  and 
other  amenities  for  the  youth  centers.  But 
the  tradesmen  are  so  niunerovis  that  they 
overflow  the  areas  assigned  them. 

While  less  than  40  percent  of  those  listed 
as  refugees  live  In  camps.  It  would  be  an  In- 
correct generalization  to  say  that  all  thoee 
living  outside  of  camp  are  more  fortunate. 
While  a  majority  of  the  60  percent  who  live 
In  normal  Arab  villages  may  have  better 
quarters,  a  small  percentage  of  them  live  as 
squatters  because  there  Is  no  rootn  for  them 
In  camps 

Nor  are  camps  unlf<MTn  In  their  appoint- 
ments. Some  of  the  camps  are  easily  up  to 
the  standards  of  nearby  nonrefxigee  villages 
and  even  better,  but  I  have  seen  camps  that 
would  probably  be  the  most  miserable  mud- 
holes  In  the  rainy  season. 

One  reason  why  the  demand  for  camp  fa- 
cilities keeps  growing  Is  that  refugees  who 
live  In  normal  villages  must  pay  rent,  while 
c&mp  residents  do  not.  The  weight  of  this 
oonslderaUon  may  be  measured  by  a  tour  of 
Beirut,  where  there  are  a  number  of  squat- 
ter camps  maintained  by  well-employed  Syr- 
Ian  laborers  who  dislike  paying  rent.  In 
Beirut,  too.  noost  of  the  many  new  oonstruc- 
Uon  projects  are  used  by  building  workers 
for  free  sleeping  quarters. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  know  how  many  or 
how  few  of  the  refugees  are  entirely  without 
some  earnings  or  Income  to  supplement 
their  meager  UNRWA  raUons  because 
UNRWA  has  no  means  of  conducting  spot 
checks  of  its  relief  clients,  nor  Is  It  allowed 
by  the  "host"  governments  to  conduct  a  cen- 
sus to  deternUne  how  many  of  the  names  of 
Its  list  are  of  dead  persons  whose  deaths  have 
never  been  reported. 

UNRWA  Is  dependent  almost  entirely  for 
lU  verification  of  relief  statistics  on  the 
sentiment  of  the  refugees,  and  the  prevail- 
ing sentiment  among  them  Is  that  It  Is  trea- 
son to  the  Arab  cause  to  admit  that  one 
Is  able  to  make  a  go  of  it  without  return- 
ing to  the  place  from  which  he  had  fled  In 
the  1948  war.  

X    Thk  Fa8T«8t  Chanoino  CouirrmT 
(By  Philip  Hochsteln) 

United  Nations  policy  with  respect  to  the 
Arab  refugees  rests  on  the  false  assumption 
that  all  the  refugees  ardently  wish  to  rrturn 
to  the  areas  they  abandoned  In  the  war  of 
1948  and  that  It  U  feasible  for  all  of  them 
to  do  so. 

In  1948,  there  were  about  1.200,000  Arabs 
in  all  of  Palestine  and  about  600,000  Jews, 
but  the  present  area  of  Israel  Is  considerably 
less  than  the  area  of  Palestine  In  1948.  Into 
this  smaller  area  have  come,  since  1948.  Jew- 
ish immigrants  greatly  In  excess  of  1  million. 
Jlore  than  half  a  million  of  them  came  from 
the  Arab  countries  that  persecuted  them  In 
the  wake  of  the  war  of  1948  The  present 
population  of  Israel  Is.  roughly.  2  million 
Jews  and  a  quarter  million  Arabs. 

I  have  toured  the  areas  of  former  Arab 
population  time  and  again.  Most  of  the  de- 
parted Arabs  had  lived  In  farm  areas  In  the 
northern  valleys.  None  of  this  land  U  now 
Idle,  and  most  of  It  U  still  occupied  by  Arabs, 
although  some  has  been  uken  over  by  Jew- 
ish settlers  and  Jewish  cooperative  farm 
conununltles. 

A  major  factor  In  considering  the  possi- 
bility of  turning  the  clock  back  Is  the  former 
role  of  tenant  farming  among  the  Arab  popu- 
lation. While  It  seems  to  be  taken  for 
granted  by  UNRWA  oflJclaU  and  by  the  refu- 
gees themselves  that  most  refugees  have  land 
claims  against  Israel,  the  fact  Is  that  much 
of  the  abandoned  lands  was  owned  In  large 
tracts  which  were  parceled  out  to  tenant 
farmers  on  a  crop-sharing  basis  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  the  many  thousands  of  for- 


mer tenant  farmers  will  be  able  to  substan- 
tiate any  land  claims  when  a  settlement  with 
Israel  Is  finally  made. 

These  large  tracts.  In  any  event,  are  now 
parceled  out.  mostly  to  Arab  farmers,  on  a 
far  more  equitable  basis.  The  Government 
of  Israel  actively  encourages  cooperative 
farming  among  Its  Arabs,  as  well  as  among 
Jewish  farmers.  Tenant  farming  and  crop 
sharing  are  now  a  negligible  factor  In  Israel. 
There  remain  large  unproductive  areas  In 
Israel  that  the  Government  would  like  to 
bring  under  the  plow.  Most  of  these  lands 
are  In  the  Negev,  the  desert  area  that  has  no 
rainfall  and  depends  entirely  on  the  creation 
of  new  sources  of  water.  There  also  are  some 
extremely  stony  lands  In  the  north,  and  some 
singularly  enterprising  kibbutzim  have  suc- 
ceeded In  creating  new  farms  by  Incredible 
feats  of  terracing. 

For  every  available  dunam  of  unexplolted 
farmland  In  Israel,  there  must  be  at  least 
10.000  In  underdeveloped  Iraq. 

While  Israel  Is  pursuing  the  agricultural 
development  of  the  vast  Negev.  Its  economic 
outlook  rests  primarily  on  industry.  Already, 
although  Israel  has  attained  virtual  self -suf- 
ficiency agriculturally.  Its  growing  citrus  ex- 
ports more  than  balancing  meat  Import  re- 
quirements, the  agricultural  population  Is 
only  about  17  percent  of  the  total. 

Forecasts  point  to  a  steadily  declining  pro- 
portion of  agricultural  residents  as  the  total 
population  rises,  with  the  probability  of  a 
10  to  12  percent  agricultural  population 
when  the  total  will  have  reached  4  million. 
Israel  Is  pressing  for  Intensive  land  use  and 
discouraging  the  old  pattern  of  Arab  agri- 
culture. This  does  not  promise  much  for 
Israel's  ability  to  absorb  large  numbers  of 
Arab  farmers. 

Many  of  the  refugees,  of  course,  had  lived 
In  cities.  The  homes  they  occupied  are  In 
no  Instances  now  available.  There  Is.  for  In- 
stance, a  whole  hillside  of  Arab  homes  in 
Safed  that  remains  undemoUshed  but  beyond 
repair  as  a  result  of  the  1948  war.  In  Jaffa 
and  other  urban  Arab  centers,  there  are  no 
vacant  homes  or  apartment*  to  be  found,  and 
most  of  the  former  Arab  homes  have  either 
been  demolished  in  slum  clearance  or  are 
marked  for  demolition. 

The  fact  Is  that  a  returning  Arab  refugee 
would  not  recognize  either  the  country  or  his 
own  town  or  village.  No  country  In  the  wcwld 
has  undergone  as  much  transformation  In  16 
years  as  Israel. 

If  Israel  could  not  reabsorb  a  large  popula- 
tion of  returning  Arab  farmers,  economically, 
the  problem  of  political  and  civic  absorption 
Is  almost  beyond  contemplation. 

Could  Israel  possibly  coexist  with  a  return- 
ing Arab  population  of.  say.  a  half  million? 
I  sought  an  answer  to  this  question  by 
speaking  with  many  Arabs  now  living  in 
Israel.  The  Arab  minority  has  complete  re- 
ligious and  civil  rights  in  Israel,  with  but 
one  exception :  the  Arab  Is  not  subject  to  the 
military  draft.  While  I  found  some  Arabs 
who  pointed  to  this  as  a  grievance.  I  found 
none  willing  to  say  that  he  would.  If  In- 
ducted, fight  loyally  on  the  Israeli  side  If 
Israel   were   attacked   by   Arab   armies. 

"But  I  would  fight  for  Israel  against  Tur- 
key or  England  or  Canada  or  any  non-Arab 
country."  one  Nazareth  schoolteacher  told 
me.  "I  oould  not  fight  against  my  own 
people." 

The  fact  Is.  of  course,  that  all  of  Israel's 
neighbors  and  potential  enemies  are  Arab 
SUtes. 

Arab  unwillingness  to  Identify  with  Israel 
Is  much  less  nationalistic  than  cultural, 
going  back  to  Genesis  In  the  Bible  and 
deepening  through  the  ages.  The  Arab 
thinks  of  himself  as  the  son  of  Abraham, 
whereas  the  Jew  thinks  of  himself  as  the 
child  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  and  this  differ- 
ence makes  assimilation  Impossible  and  even 
social   friendship  a  great  strain. 
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"nie  Jewish  family  may  find  an  Arab  well- 
mannered  and  hospitable,  but  family  friend- 
ship cannot  develop  for  the  Jew  if  the  Arab 
wife  remains  permanently  unknown.  While 
most  of  the  Arab  women  In  Israel  have  long 
ago  discarded  the  veil,  they  still  stay  out  of 
social  life  rmd  never  go  calling  with  their 
husbands.  While  the  male  Arab  is  far  too 
polite  to  express  himself,  he  has  his  private 
opinion  of  girls  and  women  who  go  out  with 
men  Into  restaurants,  cafes  and  theaters. 

Israelis  differ  among  themselves  on  Arab 
policy  as  on  all  other  questions,  but  none 
doubts  that  It  would  be  speedy  suicide  for 
Israel  to  admit  even  half  the  people  who 
are  classified  by  UNRWA  as  refugees.  Since 
Israeli  Arabs  are  said  to  have  the  highest 
rate  of  population  gain  In  the  world,  thanks 
to  Israel's  high  health  standards,  and  since 
disaffected  ptriltlcal  elements  might  make 
common  cause  with  the  enemy  nations,  the 
doom  at  Israeli  nationalism  would  seem  a 
certainty. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  danger,  Israelis 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  Communist  Party 
ran  first  In  the  last  election  In  Nazareth,  the 
largest  Arab  community. 


XI.  United  Statis  Foots  thi  Bni, 
(By  Philip  Hochsteln) 

The  siee  of  a  problem  may  be  greatly  en- 
larged by  Its  neglect  or  mishandling. 

The  Arab  refugee  problem  has  persisted 
for  16  years  and  will  continue  forever  and 
grow  worse  unless  the  present  aggravating 
treatment  is  abandoned  for  something  really 
healing. 

If  the  problem  Is  not  relieved,  we  In  the 
United  States  will  be  fooUng  most  of  the 
bill,  and  ultimately,  we  may  have  to  pay 
the  cost  of  reconstruction  following  a  war 
caused  by  this  problem. 

That  distasteful  prospect  Is  easily  avertible. 
All  that  is  necessary  Is  to  apply  to  this  pwob- 
lem  some  of  the  simple  lessons  we  have 
learned  since  World  War  n  In  relocating 
masses  of  displaced  people. 

The  Arab  reifugee  problem  is  a  simple  one, 
made  to  seem  insoluble  by  Indefatigable 
nUsrepreeentatlon.  To  grasp  how  limited  are 
the  dimensions  of  this  i»obIecn.  a  little  back- 
ground information  Is  necessary. 

The  problem,  of  covirae,  stems  from  the 
land  long  known  as  Palestine.  This  is  the 
Biblical  country  and  consisted  of  all  the 
land  west  at  the  Jordan  River  plus  a  great 
swatch  of  land  east  of  the  river.  Modem 
Israel,  by  oomp«u-lson,  has  no  land  east  of 
the  river  and  lacks  considerable  areas  west 
of  tbe  ri\-er.  which  are  held  by  the  Arab 
kingdom  of  Jordan. 

Thw«  Is  controversy  as  to  the  history  of 
the  land  held  by  Israel.  TtM  Israels  point 
to  the  fact  that  there  has  never  been  a  single 
day  in  all  the  thousands  of  yecuv  of  the  land's 
identity  that  Jews  have  not  lived  there  and 
regarded  It  as  their  sacred  home.  The  Arab 
nationalists  dalm,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Arabs  have  occupied  this  land  ever  since  the 
Romans  broke  the  Jewlsii  power  early  in  the 
Christian  era,  and  that  they  have  been 
driven  out  by  sheer  terror  and  force. 

What  la  the  truth  as  between  these 
oontentloiu? 

It  is  undeniably  true  that  both  Jews  and 
Arabs  have  lived  In  the  Holy  Land  through 
the  centuries.  There  were  about  86.000  Jews 
in  Palestine  before  the  Balfour  Declaration 
favoring  a  Jewish  homeland  was  issued  by 
Britain  In  1917.  There  were  no  doubt  many 
more  Arabs  residing  then  in  Palestine,  but 
the  Jewish  population  was  concentrated  al- 
most entirely  in  what  Is  now  Israel,  whereas 
the  numerically  superior  Arabs  were  dis- 
persed over  all  of  Palestine,  an  area  three  or 
four  times  as  large.  If  the  comparison  were 
restricted  to  what  Is  now  Israel,  It  would  be 
much  closer. 

While  Arabs  have  lived  In  Palestine 
through  the  centuries,  it  is  not  necessarily 


true  that  most  or  even  a  large  proportion  of 
the  present  refugees  are  the  descendants  of 
those  Palestinians.  Through  the  centuries, 
Palestine  was  mostly  a  devastated,  forbld- 
ingly  barren  wasteland.  Palestine  began  to 
return  to  life  only  as  a  result  of  the  First 
World  War  and  the  Balfour  Declaration. 
The  British  established  their  military  base 
In  Palestine,  making  Haifa  a  munitions  port 
and  requiring  large  nvunbers  of  laborers;  the 
Balfour  Declaration  brought  large  numbers 
of  enterprising  Jewish  colonists,  who  stimu- 
lated enterprise  and  created  additional 
opportunities  for  the  inflowing  Arabs. 

The  Arab  laborers  were  drawn  by  the  pros- 
pect of  high  wages,  and  they  came  from  the 
east.  After  the  war,  the  strecmi  of  Jewish 
colonists  kept  growing,  creating  additional 
enterprise,  with  more  Jobs  to  attract  new 
Arab  settlers. 

Then  came  the  Second  World  War,  and 
Britain  again  established  great  arsenals  and 
military  camps  In  Palestine,  attracting  still 
more  Arabs.  As  they  earned  money,  the 
Arab  settlers  sent  money  back  to  their  cAA 
villages  with  which  to  buy  wives,  and  thus 
began  the  Arab  repopulatlon  of  the  ancient 
land,  alongside  of  the  Jewish  rep<^ulatlon 
through   Zionist  colonization. 

Before  the  First  World  War  and  before 
the  Balfour  Declaration,  Palestine  was  one 
of  the  lesser  of  the  many  Turkish  territories 
and  largely  a  no  man's  land.  For  most  of 
the  Arab  refugees  as  tat  most  of  the  IsraelLs, 
the  land  did  not  exist  until  well  into  this 
present  century,  although  the  Jews  had 
treasxired  their  historical  ties  at  all  times. 

The  refugees  fled  from  the  Israeli  areas  of 
Palestine  in  1948  during  the  fighting  when 
the  British  abandoned  their  mandate  and 
the  Jews  proclaimed  the  state  of  Israel. 
Arab  armies  from  Jordan,  Syria,  Iraq,  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  Eg3rpt  invaded  Israel  In  concert. 
The  Arab  high  conunand  Issued  repeated  ap- 
peals and  (MXlers  to  the  Arab  population  to 
cross  beyond  the  lines  of  the  advancing  Arab 
armies,  so  that  they  would  not  be  in  the 
way  and  so  that  the  Arab  armies  could  kill 
and  destroy  more  freely. 

Arab  spokesmen  now  contend  that  the 
refugees  left  becaxise  of  acts  of  terror  com- 
mitted by  Israelis  against  them.  They  cite 
the  massacre  at  Der  Yasln,  where  a  terrortst 
Jewish  organization  Is  blamed  for  the  death 
of  more  than  200  men,  women,  and  children. 
That  this  massacre  occurred  has  been 
clearly  established,  for  in  consequence  the 
responsible  Israeli  leaders  not  only  con- 
demned their  terrorists  before  the  world,  but 
energetically  broke  up  all  secret  and  armed 
groups  not  taking  orders  from  Haganah,  the 
official  Israeli  army. 

The  Der  Yasln  massacre  may  have  been 
a  contribut<MTr  cause  to  the  flight  of  ref- 
ugees, but  certainly  not  a  major  cause  when 
the  many  appeals  and  orders  of  the  Arab 
high  conunand  are  considered.  The  flight 
of  the  Arab  population,  as  a  strategic  ma- 
neuver, was  Arab  military  policy.  Moreover, 
there  is  recc»d  of  appeals  by  Israeli  author- 
ities to  Arabs  to  remain,  and  record  of  delib- 
erations and  negotiations  between  Israeli 
authorities  and  Arab  communities.  The 
fact  is  that  nearly  200.000  Arabs  remained 
and  r«naln  unmolested  to  this  day,  while 
more  than  twice  that  number  chose  to  obey 
the  Arab  high  command. 

Since  1948.  more  than  a  half  million  Jews 
have  had  to  flee  Arab  countries  and  abandon 
all  their  property.  The  Israelis  contend 
that  this  should  be  accepted  as  an  exchange 
of  population,  with  property  settlements  to 
be  negotiated.  However  that  may  be,  some 
of  the  Arab  cotmtrles,  notably  Iraq,  Leb- 
anon, and  Syria  greatly  need  the  labor  power 
of  the  refugees,  who  are  fellow  Arabs. 

The  UH.,  far  from  encotiraglng  resettle- 
ment, has  acted  on  the  assumption  that  this 
could  not  be  and  has  In  consequence  erected 
what  may  turn  out  to  be  the  first  permanent 
refugees  relief  setup  in  history. 


Xn.    A    DBUBXEATCLT    PXUTrUATXD    PaOBLZM 

(By  PhUlp  Hochsteln) 
Is  the  Arab  refugee  problem  too  massive  or 
too   complex    to   i>ermlt  of  solution?     The 
answer  has  two  parts: 

1.  The  problem  has  already  half  evolved 
itself  through  employment  and  infiltration 
of  refugees  into  the  economies  of  Arab  States. 

2.  What  remains  of  the  problem  would 
almost  vanish  if  the  Arab  States  and  Israel 
woxild  sit  down  at  a  conference,  if  not  to 
discuss  peace,  then  at  least  to  settle  the 
refugee  problem.  Even  In  the  absence  of  a 
conference,  what  still  remains  of  the  prob- 
lem would  be  still  further  diminished  If 
UNRWA,  the  UJf.  relief  agency,  would  be- 
gin to  liquidate  Itself  and  turn  over  some 
of  its  responsibility  to  the  "host"  Arab  gov- 
ernments. 

The  refugee  problem  has  been  liquidating 
Itself  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as 
the  truce  between  the  Arabs  and  Israel  can 
be  continued.  More  than  35,000  refugees 
are  working  in  Kuwait  alone,  earning  high 
wages  and  sending  regular  remittances  to 
their  families  who  are  refugees.  Many  thou- 
sands man  the  civil  services  and  school  fac- 
ulties in  Saudi  Arabia  and  other  Arab  coun- 
tries, and  scone  have  even  found  employment 
in  Germany,  Scandinavia,  South  America, 
and  the  United  States. 

Slightly  more  than  half  the  number  at  all 
the  refugees  live  in  Jordan,  and  there  they 
have  fvill  civil  rights,  including  the  right 
to  comi>ete  for  work  with  the  native  popu- 
lation. The  solution  here  obviously  is  to 
keep  assisting  Jordan's  vigorous  efforts  to 
build  its  economy.  It  would  be  folly  for  the 
United  States  to  reduce  Jordan's  foreign  aid 
allotment,  in  view  of  this  problem. 

King  Hussein  represents  the  only  Arab 
state  that  has  made  a  sincere  effort  to  Inte- 
grate the  refugee  population  into  the  na- 
tion, but  Nasser  propaganda  has  often 
succeeded  in  tiiming  the  refugees  against 
Hussein's  government.  This  problem  would 
be  relieved,  if  not  cured,  if  UNRWA  would 
dismantle  Itself  In  Jordan  and  tuim  the  re- 
qx>nslbillty  and  authority  over  to  the  Jor- 
danian Government,  al<»ig  with  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  its  funds. 

Iraq  has  enough  neglected  but  fertile  land 
to  offer  opportunity  to  the  whole  of  the  refu- 
gee population,  and  Iraq  has  ample  oU 
income  to  finance  the  whole  operation  un- 
aided. Syria  has  only  10  percent  of  the  ref- 
ugee population  and  few  of  Its  refugees  are 
without  some  earned  income.  S3rrla,  too,  has 
ample  means  out  of  Its  great  oil  transit  rev- 
enues, to  finance  the  Integration  of  its  refu- 
gee guests. 

Lebanon  has  a  slightly  larger  refugee  popu- 
lation, but  Lebanon  has  an  enonnous  labor 
shortage  and  could  profitably  accept  three 
times  as  many  refugees  for  their  labor  pow- 
er.   Lebanon  is  spectacularly  affluent. 

Egypt  rules  a  little  more  than  a  fifth  of 
all  the  refugees  in  the  Gaza  strip.  Egypt 
has  not  been  succeeding  with  its  program 
for  social  progress  because  it  has  not  been 
able  to  increase  productivity  of  goods  as 
r^ldly  as  its  population  has  been  grow- 
ing. Still,  Egypt  has  found  it  profitable  to 
ti^  the  refugee  reservoir  of  labor  power 
for  skilled  labor  at  Aswan,  and  it  has 
squandered  many  times  the  cost  of  refu- 
gee rehabilitation  on  futUe  mUltary  adven- 
tures in  Yemen  and  north  Africa.  There  Is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  the  refugee  prob- 
lem in  the  Gaza  strip  could  not  be  speed- 
ily liquidated,  unless  manpower-hungry  Iraq 
were  to  cooperate  in  a  Joint  plan. 

It  would  be  nothing  less  than  scandalous 
if  we  did  not  move  to  liquidate  the  problem 
in  Lebanon  and  Syria  by  turning  the  re- 
q^xmslblllty  over  to  those  two  countries. 

Jordan  Is  w^  on  the  way  to  solving  Its 
part  of  the  problem,  which  Is  the  biggest 
part,  but  JcH-dan  should  continue  to  receive 
both  basic  aid  for  Ite  improving  economy  and 
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relief  aid  until  the  economy  can  fully  ab- 
sorb lt«  refugees. 

Only  in  the  Gaza  strip  will  a  large  hard- 
core problem  remain,  but  here.  too.  a  di- 
rect contrlbuUon  for  the  refugees  to  the 
Egyptian  Government  may  be  preferable  to 
perpetuation  of  the  UNRWA  bureaucracy 
The  United  States,  supplying  70  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  refugee  program,  has  both 
the  need  and  the  duty  to  Insist  upon  easing 
and  liquidating  the  problem.  The  leverage 
of  our  contribution  should  be  exerted  to 
bring  a  solution  nearer. 

The  most  obvious  step  toward  an  easing 
of  the  problem  would  be  a  conference  be- 
tween the  Arab  States  and  Israel.  It  has 
been  15  years  now  since  the  Arab  States 
failed  to  crush  Israel  by  Invasion,  yet  the 
Arabs  persist  In  refusing  to  recognize  the 
reality  of  Israel,  which  has  more  than  dou- 
bled Its  population  by  immigration  and  has 
achieved  the  highest  standard  of  living  for 
»U  the  people  In  that  part  of  the  world. 

U  a  conference  could  be  brought  about, 
even  If  the  conference  were  limited  to  the 
refugee  problem.  Israel  would  make  com- 
pensation to  the  owners  of  property  aban- 
doned by  them  In  1948  This  would  give 
capital  to  many  thousands  of  refugees  with 
which  to  build  homes  In  their  new  countries 
or  launch  self-employing  businesses.  IX  this 
were  done,  the  dimensions  of  the  problem 
would  be  still  further  enormously  reduced 

Israel  braved  much  criticism  at  home  by 
releasing  refugee  bank  accounts  In  the 
amount  of  more  than  W  million  since  this 
was  in  contrast  to  the  harsh  policy  of  Arab 
States  toward  migrating  Jews,  whose  property 
was  confiscated  and  who  were  allowed  to  Uke 
nothing  with  them  but  restricted  baggage. 
Israel  has  maintained  a  department  to  man- 
age refugee  property  and  records  as  a  basis 
for  negotiating  compensation. 

Would  Israel  assume  responsibility  for  a 
substantial  percentage  of  the  refugee  popu- 
lation? At  present,  most  assuredly  not 
Israelis  feel  that  their  enemies  wish  to  foist 
the  refugee  population  on  them  to  consti- 
tute a  huge  fifth  column.  There  are  now 
nearly  a  quarter  million  Arabs  in  Israel  who 
readily  agree  that  they  are  fortunate  eco- 
nomically and  enjoy  full  civil  rtghU.  but 
most  withhold  full  loyalty  from  Israel,  and 
the  Israelis  are  set  firmly  against  multiply- 
ing that  problem. 

In  the  midst  of  negotiations,  that  attitude 
would  probably  change  radically.  With  the 
proportions  of  the  problem  minimized  by 
earlier  steps,  there  would  be  so  much  less  to 
argue  about  as  to  assure  final  solution. 

Since  the  basic  evil  In  the  UJ«.  refugee 
solution  is  to  Ignore  the  reality  of  a  15-year 
state  of  war  by  the  Arabs  against  Israel 
while  pretending  that  Arab  nationalists 
could  live  in  peace  in  Israel,  the  convening 
of  a  conference  would  be  the  key  to  com- 
plete solution  of  the  problem. 

In  the  absence  of  all  and  any  of  the  steps 
indicated,  the  refugee  problem  will  never- 
theless continue  to  liquidate  Itself  In  reality. 
but  win  b«  magnified  and  distorted  In 
bureaucratic  reports  and  partisan  propa- 
ganda. 

BEEP  IMPORTS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this  point 
a  few  communications  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Oregon  on  the  beef  problem. 

These  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munications were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Bakxb.  Orxc.. 
March  4.  1994 
Senator  Watnx  Mobsz. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
WasMngton,  D.C.: 

Am  opposed  to  the  cotton  and  wheat  bill 
but  strongly   in   favor  of  a  beef  quota   bill 


based  upon  a  5-  to  10-year  average  with  an 
(uinual  Increase  based  on  agricultural  eco- 
nomics factor  and  population  Increase  as 
shown  by  the  preceding  year. 

Pbzd  A.  PHn.LiPS. 

Bakes  County  Chamber  or  Commkrce, 

Baker.  Oreg..  November  20.  1983. 

The  legislative  conunittee  of  the  Baker 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Its  meet- 
ing of  November  20.  1963.  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

"Whereas  there  are  being  imported  into 
the  United  States  of  America  Urge  quantities 
of  fresh  meau  from  foreign  countries;  and 

"Whereas  over  85  percent  of  all  farm  In- 
come In  Baker  County  comes  from  the  sale 
of  livestock:  and 

"Whereas  Income  from  cattle  represents  a 
significant  segment  of  all  farm  Income;  and 

"Whereas  said  Imports  of  foreign  meats 
have  caused  livestock  prices  to  decline  to  a 
level  where  livestock  producers  not  only  in 
Baker  County  but  tiu-oughout  the  Nation 
are  progressively  getting  into  more  financial 
difficulties;  and 

"Whereas  the  Import  of  meat  Is  not  suffi- 
ciently controlled;  Now,  therefore.  t>e  It 

•Resolved.  That  Congress  be  urged  to  pass 
legislation  placing  adequate  duties  and  al- 
locating quotas  on  imports  of  fresh  meats  as 
needed  to  bring  sales  prices  of  such  Imported 
meats  to  the  level  of  the  domestic  products." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Hams  Lkuenbergxr, 
Chas  Gordon. 
Coc/iairmen.  Legislative  Committee. 


Palm  Springs,  Calit., 

March  1,  t9«4. 
Hon.  Watnk  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  are  spending  a 
short  vacation  In  Southern  California  and 
In  today's  Los  Angeles  Times  I  saw  a  head- 
line, "VS.  To  Spend  Millions  To  Up  Price  of 
Beef."  The  article  said  that  Secretary  Free- 
man had  issued  the  order  to  help  adminis- 
tration forces  win  a  fight  In  the  Senate  this 
coming  week  over  the  farm  legislation  bill. 
Also  he  was  quoted  as  saying  that  meat 
prices  were  lower  In  February  than  they  had 
been  In  7  years.  He  apparenUy  has  not 
bought  any  meat  at  retail  lately,  since  steak 
here  Is  selling  at  $1.53  a  povmd.  Better  he 
had  looked  at  the  price  spread  between  pro- 
ducers and  purchasers  at  retail. 

His  decision  to  use  my  tax  money  to  raise 
the  price  of  meat  I  buy,  for  political  pur- 
poses, is  in  the  pattern  of  the  waste  of  tax- 
payers money  on  cotton  subsidies,  about 
which  I  wrote  you  recently. 

Further  price  rise  of  meat  will  only  serve 
to  drive  more  retail  buyers.  Including  myself, 
out  of  the  market.  This  will  then  necessi- 
tate further  subsidy,  and  so  on  ad  nauseam. 
The  whole  farm  subsidy  program  stinks  to 
high  heaven.  Even  when  the  wheat  farmers 
serve  noUce  that  they  want  no  more  to  do 
with  it  this  DemocraUc  administration  seems 
determined  to  shove  taxpayers  money  down 
their  throats. 

I  hope  you  will  do  what  you  can  to  stop 
the  repeal  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 

Yours  truly, 

VBon.  A.  Parker.  Jr. 


tween  industries  by  changing  the  return  to 
the  investor  as  the  amount  Invested  grew. 
Protective  legislation  of  this  type  Is  far  more 
damaging  to  our  free  market  economy  than 
any  welfare  legislation,  as  It  distorts  the  so- 
cial value  received  from  Investment  by  arti- 
ficially raising  returns  above  the  compeUtlve 
level.  Second,  legislation  of  this  kind  makes 
the  problems  of  foreign  aid  and  foreign  de- 
velopment greater  by  preventing  less  devel- 
oped countries  from  expanding  their  ex- 
ports. Our  fear  of  competition  cannot  win 
us  friends.  It  indicates  a  desire  for  the 
status  quo,  and  a  lack  of  foresight  in  devel- 
oping the  growth  potential  of  our  own  coun- 
try. 

As  my  Senator,  I  would  hope  that  you 
would  do  as  much  as  possible  to  see  that 
such  legislation  was  defeated. 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mark  O.  Copeland, 

Yale.  1964. 

Haines.  Orxg.. 

I  February  28, 1964. 

Senator  Watne  Morse. 

Dear  Sir  I  am  writing  you  In  regard  to  the 
meat  Imports  to  this  country  from  New 
Zealand  and  Australia. 

The  cattlemen  and  sheepmen  of  this 
country  are  facing  a  disastrous  situation. 

I  am  In  business  here  In  Haines.  Oreg.  I 
run  a  small  grocery  store  and  locker  plant 
and  am  very  well  acquainted  with  the  ranch- 
ers of  this  valley.  If  something  Isn't  done 
about  the  Imports  of  meat,  the  cattlemen 
and  sheepmen  will  be  in  very  bad  shape  in 
another  2  or  3  years. 

The  biggest  share  of  them  right  now  are 
having  a  hard  time  because  of  the  depressed 
cattle  prices. 

A  moratorium  on  the  Imports  of  foreign 
meat  at  this  time  would  help  a  great  deal. 
The  economy  of  this  western  country,  as 
you  know,  depends  on  a  healthy  price  struc- 
ture. Tou,  being  in  the  cattle  business,  must 
be  able  to  see  what  happens  if  you  had  to 
compete  with  the  cheap  labor  and  vast  herds 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  I  urge  you  to 
use  your  good  office  and  great  Influence  to 
right  this  wrong  so  the  ranchers  of  this 
country  can  get  back  on  their  feet. 
Very  best  regards. 

D.  E.  Hall. 


New  Haven,  Conn., 

February  28,  1984. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  read  recenUy  that  Congress- 
men from  cattle  producing  states  were  ask- 
ing for  legislation  designed  at  reducing  for- 
eign competlUon  for  their  products.  This 
was  very  upsetting  for  two  reasons.  First, 
this  has  become  the  typical  reaction  of 
groups  who  find  they  have  overinvested  in 
an  area  of  the  economy.  The  free  market 
was    designed    to   regulate    investment    be- 


I        Richland,  Oreg., 

February  28.  1984. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  Can  you  do  anything 
to  help  us  in  the  matter  of  beef  imports? 
We  make  our  living  here  in  eastern  Oregon, 
as  our  family  has  been  doing  since  the  In- 
dians were  here,  in  the  livestock  business. 
People  here  in  the  cattle  business  have  sur- 
vived depressions,  recessions,  wars,  and  the 
many  other  hazards  of  the  business,  but  we 
can't  compete  with  impwrted  beef. 

If  something  isn't  done  to  give  us  some 
protection  soon,  many  of  us  will  be  broke 
and  looking   for   jobs,  as  some  already   are. 
Please  do  what  you  can. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Dale  Ellis. 

Powell  Butte,  Oreo., 

February  2S,  1984. 
Mr.  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Watne:  Thank  you  for  putting  your 
shoulder  behind  the  wheel  in  stopping  these 
beef  Imports.  Now  that  we  have  it  slowly 
moving,  there  is  a  lot  more  to  be  done  or 
a  lot  of  our  beef  breeders  are  going  broke. 

There  was  a  cattlemen's  meeting  at  Madras 
last  night.  Some  300  men  were  there.  Beef 
imports  was  their  main  problem.  They  cant 
survive  with  the  imports  based  on  the  1962- 
63  Imports  as  stated  on  the  enclosed  mar- 
ket report.  If  the  impcM-ts  were  averaged 
over  the  last  10  years  Instead  of  the  last  2, 
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which  were  the  very  highest  beef  import 
years,  I  think  the  cattlemen  might  go  for  it. 

I  keep  hearing  that  the  imported  meat  goes 
mostly  for  hamburger.  I  can't  beUeVe  this 
is  true.  Out  hamburger  cows  and  bulls  re- 
main at  about  the  same  price,  or  only  slightly 
below  what  they  were  before  the  imports 
swamped  our  markets.  It  Is  the  high-grade 
steers  and  heifers  which  have  dropped  $7 
per  hundredweight  in  price. 

They  tell  us  It  costs  only  11  cents  per 
head  a  year  for  the  land  use  in  Avistralia 
compared  to  $26  per  head  a  year  In  the  United 
States,  plus  all  the  other  costs.  I  heard 
over  the  radio  that  the  big  ranchers,  In- 
cluding the  big  King  Ranch  in  Texas,  are 
moving  to  Australia  and  shipping  their  cat- 
tle back  here. 

Who  pays  the  taxes  to  keep  this  country 
going?  Is  It  the  taxpayers  of  other  coxin- 
tries,  or  Is  it  the  citizens  of  this  country? 

1  think  you  will  agree  that  the  farmers  of 
this  country  have  for  some  time  been  carry- 
ing a  much  larger  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
upkeep  of  our  Government  than  the  Income 
they  have  received  would  warrant.  We  are 
doing  a  fine  job  of  burying  ourselves,  it 
seems. 

I  understand  that  when  some  of  these 
boxes  of  frozen  imported  meat  have  been 
thawed,  a  large  quantity  of  flies  have  been 
found  in  them.  If  the  consumer  was  in- 
formed of  the  condition  of  the  meat,  and  If 
the  butcher  handling  the  Imported  meat  had 
to  poet  a  sign  in  his  shop  in  letters  at  least 

2  inches  high  stating  that  his  meat  was 
fly-strewn  products,  fjerhaps  these  two  fac- 
tors alone  would  help  curb  the  imports  Just 
by  the  consumer's  resistance. 

With  best  wishes. 

Sincerely. 

LlotdSllib. 

Meat  Animals  and  Wool  Market  Review, 

Februart  20,  1964 
(Review  from  Cooperative  Extension  Work 
in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics,  Ore- 
gon Bute  University  and  U.8.  Department 
of  Agriculture  cooperating,  Corvallis,  Oreg., 
by  Stephen  C.  Marks) 

Oregon  State  Universitt. — The  newsiest 
items  in  the  livestock  markets  this  week  are 
the  agreement  to  limit  meat  Imports,  and  the 
annual  livestock  inventory  which  shows 
cattle  nximbers  did  not  Increase  as  much  in 

1963  as  expected  earlier. 

compact  limits  meat  imports 
The  Governments  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  have  agreed  to  limit  meat  exports  to 
the  United  States,  according  to  a  Joint  an- 
noiuicement  frcwn  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Agriculture.  This  is  what  the  agreement 
means.    Imports  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  in 

1964  will  be  limited  to  the  average  of  the  1962 
and  1963  Imports,  which  figures  out  to  770 
million  pounds.  At  this  level,  imports  from 
the  two  countries  this  year  will  drop  6  per- 
cent below  last  year's  record,  estimated  at 
821  million  pounds,  product  weight  basis. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  feature  of  the 
agreement  is  the  provision  to  limit  future  ex- 
pansion of  beef  imports  far  below  the  In- 
creases of  recent  years.  Starting  in  1965, 
Imports  will  be  allowed  to  increase,  but  at  a 
rate  less  than  4  percent  each  of  the  next  2 
years,  from  773  million  pounds,  product 
weight,  in  1964  to  802  million  in  1965  and 
831  million  in  1966. 

The  rate  of  Increase  in  imports  after  1966 
may  be  renegotiated.  Meantime,  the  agree- 
ment provides  assurance  of  efforts  by  both 
Governments  to  Improve  access  to  world  beef 
markets  in  the  Kennedy  round  of  trade  nego- 
tiations in  Geneva  next  May.  Also,  the 
agreement  can  be  terminated  by  either  Gov- 
ernment if  at  least  180  days'  notice  is  given. 

U.S.    CATTLE    herd    EXPANDED    SLOWER    IN     1SS3 

The  potential  soxirce  of  beef  in  this  coim- 
try  Increased  to  an  all-time  high  in   1963, 


but  It  didn't  reach  quite  the  level  earlier  In- 
dicated by  some  sources.  The  preliminary 
estimate,  as  of  January  1,  shows  106.6  million 
bead  of  cattle  on  the  Nation's  farms  and 
ranches.  This  is  an  increase  of  2.7  percent, 
or  2.8  million  head  over  a  year  earlier,  and 
compared  with  an  increase  of  3.9  million  head 
in  1962. 

The  6-percent  increase  in  beef  cattle  more 
than  c^set  another  3  percent  decline  in  the 
n\miber  of  dairy  cattle.  All  classes  of  beef 
cattle  show  gains.  However,  only  beef  cows 
increased  at  a  faster  rate  than  they  did  in 
1962.  They  increased  1.8  million  head  to  a 
total  of  31.8  million  and  represent  64  per- 
cent of  all  UB.  cows.  A  slower  rate  of  In- 
crease in  numbers  than  the  year  before  was 
made  by  heifers,  calves,  and  steers  1  year  and 
older.  The  steer  population  increased  only 
384,000  head,  or  one-third  as  much  as  the 
year  before.  This  suggests  the  availability  of 
steers  for  feedlot  placement  is  only  moder- 
ately larger  than  a  year  ago. 

OREGON    CATTLE    AT    NEW    HIGH 

Here  in  Oregon,  cattle  numbers  followed 
the  national  trend,  with  the  dairy  stock 
dropping  to  a  new  low,  while  beef  cattle  in- 
creased to  an  all-time  high  of  1,378,000  head. 
The  biggest  percentage  increase  In  beef  cattle 
was  In  steers — up  nearly  16  percent.  Heifers 
show  a  12-percent  increase.  Cows  and  calves 
each  are  up  5  percent  from  the  year  before. 
Beef  cows  now  number  632.000. 

FED    CATTLE,    LAMB     PRICKS     DROP 

In  the  cattle  markets  this  week,  prices 
dropped  to  a  new  low  since  1967  at  major  ter- 
minals, as  beef  production  continued  near 
record  levels.  At  North  Portland,  all  of  the 
January  advance  in  steer  and  heifer  prices 
was  erased  this  week  when  prices  dropp>ed 
60  cents  to  $1.  as  cheaper  Intermountain  beef 
crowded  into  Northwest  markets.  Good  and 
Choice  slaughter  steers  were  quoted  in  a 
range  of  $18.60  to  $22.50.  with  the  top  of  this 
range  $2.50  lower  than  a  year  ago. 

Slaughter  lambs  closed  mostly  50  to  76 
cents  lower,  with  discounts  up  to  $1.50  on 
weights  over  115  pounds.  Prime  wooled 
lambs  topped  at  $19.  and  the  same  grade 
shorn  sold  down  to  $16. 

Meantime,  the  hog  market  edged  up  26 
cents  and  closed  in  a  range  of  $16.75  to  $17 
on  Noe.  1  and  2,  190-  to  230-pound  butchers. 

Oregon  Cattlemen's  AasociATioN, 
PrinevOle,  Oreg..  February  21, 1984. 
Senator  Watne  Uoum, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  Oregon  cattle- 
men felt  they  had  been  sold  down  the  river 
when  we  received  word  Monday  that  the 
USDA  had  agreed  to  a  voluntary  agreement 
with  Aiistralia  and  New  Zealand  on  the 
average  imports  of  1962  and  1963.  Their 
agreement  will  also  Include  a  growth  factor 
of  3.7  percent. 

At  the  American  National  Cattlemen's  As- 
sociation meeting  In  Memphis  when  Dr. 
Renne  proposed  the  above  average  and  put 
pressxire  on  us  to  accept  it,  all  the  States 
present  voted  to  turn  It  down,  on  the  basis 
that  the  indvistry  Just  cannot  live  with  such 
a  high  import  quota.  At  this  convention 
they  voted  to  accept  not  more  than  the  last 
6  years  average  on  beef  imports. 

We  sincerely  feel  that  Congress  must  re- 
gain some  control  on  our  trade  negotiations 
and  will  press  few  some  legislation  in  this 
regard.  The  Oregon  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion will  have  a  brief  to  file  at  the  AprU  28 
Tariff  Commission  hearings.  In  this  regard 
we  have  requested  a  study  be  made,  showing 
the  impact  beef  imports  are  having  on  the 
economy  of  Oregon.  This  rep<»t  will  be 
headed  up  by  Dr.  Burton  Wood,  Oregon  State 
University  and  should  be  available  by  April 
1.  The  OCA  Is  paying  $1,360  to  help 
finance  this  study  and  we  will  see  that  you 
get  a  copy  when  it  Is  available. 


Any  siiggestions  that  you  might  have  to 
support  our  case  will  be  appreciated.  Maybe 
there  is  some  other  avenue  that  we  should 
take  but  it  looks  to  us  like  we  have  been 
outtraded  Into  a  comer  and  Just  have  to 
fight  oiu-  way  out  for  survival. 

I  plan   to   testify  tor   the  OCA  on  April 
28  and  am  looking  forward  to  a  visit  with 
you  at  that  time. 
Sincerely, 

Walt  Schrock, 

Pre»id«nf. 

Vale  Orange  No.  686. 
Vale,  Oreg..  February  IS.  1984. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
UJl.  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  We  submit  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  for  your  consideration: 

"Whereas  the  administration's  policy  of 
free  meat  imports  as  governed  by  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  is  a  direct  cause  of  the 
current  depressed  cattle  prices;  and 

"Whereas  the  livestock  indvistry  has  made 
every  ettart  to  remain  free  of  subsidy :  There- 
fore be  It 

"Resolved,  ITiat  the  Vale  Orange  No.  006 
go  on  record  as  favoring  the  enactment  of 
measures  that  would  Impose  additional  du- 
ties on  foreign  meats  shipped  into  this 
country." 

Respectfully  yours, 

Clarence  M.  Hilt., 

Master. 
Pkocilla  M.  Westcott, 

Secretary. 


Resoltttion  bt  Oregon  Slope  Grange 

Whereas  cattle  and  beef  Imports  are  In- 
creasing each  year,  even  in  the  face  of  in- 
creased local  supply  and  depressed  prices; 
and 

Whereas  these  depressed  prices  represent  a 
tremendous  loss  to  individuals,  as  well  as 
local.  State,  and  Federal  economy,  and  Jeop- 
ardizes the  future  success  of  the  beef  cattle 
Industry  In  the  Nation :  Be  It 

Reaolved,  That  the  Ongon  Sope  Orange 
urgently  request  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  to  ade- 
quately protect  our  own  beef  cattle  Industry 
by  Imposing  realistic  quotas,  higher  tariffs,  or 
other  realistic  means. 

Earl  Hreb, 

Matter. 
Mrs.  Donald  Hopkins, 
I  Secretary. 


ARTICLE  BY  HARRISON  SASSCER 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Harrison  Sasscer,  a  very  cwnpetent  staff 
associate  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  in  the  February  1964  issue 
of  the  Phi  Delta  Kapp&n,  has  discussed 
extensively  the  public  debate  over  the 
use  of  public  funds  by  private  institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 

In  it,  he  has  posed  the  question  of  the 
extent  to  which  private  institutions 
should  be  held  publicly  accountable  in 
Federal  legislation  providing  funds  to 
such  institutions. 

In  his  article,  lii.  Sasscer  has  stressed 
one  of  the  issues  which  we  tend  some- 
times in  this  debate  to  overlook.  As  he 
points  out: 

The  excessive  attention  given  to  the 
church -state  issue  has  obscxired  a  much 
more  important  issue  in  the  debate  over  the 
granting  of  public  funds  to  i»tvate  colleges 
and  universities,  whether  church  connected 
or  not.  This  Issue  is  whether,  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy,  public  funds  should  be 
made  available  to  nonpublic  educational  In- 
stitutions. The  purpose  of  this  article  Is  to 
suggest   that   the   issue   might   be   debated 
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more  fnilMully  In  terms  of  the  accounta- 
bility of  public  and  private  Instltutlona  than 
In  term*  of  "separation  of  church  and  state." 

In  view  of  the  interest  which  continues 
and  will  continue  for  some  time  to  come 
in  these  issues,  in  my  judgment  the 
article  will  be  helpful  to  Senators.  I 
therefore  request.  Mr.  President,  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarlcs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
ais  follows: 
Niw    Tkxms    fob    an    Old    D«bat« — Usi    or 

Public  Funds  bt  Pbivatb  iNsrrruTiONS  or 

HIOHXB  BDUCAnoH 

(By  Harrison  Sasscer) 

The  Higher  Education  PacUltlee  Act  of 
1963  Is  a  landmark  In  the  history  of  I^ederal 
educational  legislation  because,  for  the  first 
time.  It  makes  Federal  assistance  for  con- 
struction of  academic  facilities  available  to 
all  Institutions  of  higher  education,  public 
as  well  as  private. 

The  bill  signed  by  President  Johnaon  on 
December  16,  1963,  as  Public  Law  88-304  rep- 
resents 4  years  of  legislative  endeavor.  In 
1963.  a  measure  very  similar  to  Public  Law 
88-304  failed  to  gain  House  approval  pri- 
marily because  it  included  student  assist- 
ance. A  secondary  though  major  cause  of 
this  defeat  was  the  opposition  of  organiza- 
tions In  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. They  regarded  grants  of  funds  to 
church-connected  colleges  and  universities 
as  a  possible  opening  wedge  for  grants  to 
church-operated  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

This  same  Issue  was  raised  during  the  1963 
debates  on  H.R.  6143,  the  college  aid  bill, 
particularly  In  the  Senate,  where  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  eliminate  church-con- 
nected Institutions  from  Its  provisions  and  to 
provide  a  special  court  test  for  grants  to  such 
Institutions  through  the  so-called  judicial 
review  amendment.  In  the  end,  the 
church-state  Issue  did  not  prove  to  be  the 
roadblock  that  many  observers  thought  it 
would  be.  and  H.R.  6143  became  Public  Law 
88-304. 

The  church-state  Issue  will  probably  con- 
tinue unresolved  until  a  test  case  can  be 
Instituted  to  bring  the  question  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  Such  a  case  may  be  brought 
to  stop  payment  of  a  grant  made  under  terms 
of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act,  or 
it  may  come  as  the  result  of  a  suit  to  enjoin 
the  payment  of  public  funds  from  the  State 
of  Maryland  to  four  church-connected  col- 
leges. Having  been  Instituted  by  the  Hor- 
ace Mann  League,  the  latter  case  la  now  mak- 
ing Its  way  through  the  Maryland  courts. 

The  excessive  attention  given  to  the 
church-state  Issue  has  obscured  a  much  more 
Important  Issue  In  the  debate  over  the 
granting  of  public  funds  to  private  colleges 
and  universities,  whether  church  connected 
or  not.  This  Issue  Is  whether,  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy,  public  funds  should  be  made 
available  to  nonpublic  educational  Institu- 
tions. The  ptupoee  of  this  article  U  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Issue  might  be  debated  more 
frultfxilly  In  terms  of  the  accountability  of 
public  and  private  Institutions  than  In  terms 
of  separation  of  church  and  state. 

To  make  the  author's  position  clear  at 
the  outset,  he  believes  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  and  should,  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy,  make  funds  available  to  both 
public  and  private  Institutions  of  higher 
education  However,  the  conditions  at- 
tached to  assistance  to  privately  controlled 
higher  education  should  be  such  as  to  assure 
public  accountability.  In  both  the  legal  and 
fiscal  senses,  on  the  part  of  the  Institution. 
The  author  also  believes  that  If  proper  con- 
ditions are  attached  to  Federal  assistance  to 
privately    controlled    Institutions   of   higher 


education  such  assistance  will  be  so  clearly 
limited  to  the  educational  functions  o*  those 
Institutions  with  a  church  connection  as 
to  be  well  within  the  bounds  of  what  Is 
Intended  by  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  when  It  prohibits  Congress 
from  making  any  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion. 

THI  CONCCPT  or  ACCOUNTABILrrT 

Before  suggesting  an  Important,  and  prob- 
ably essential,  point  of  difference  between 
public  and  private  higher  education.  It  will 
be  well  to  speak  of  some  equally  Important 
points  of  similarity  and  conunon  Interest. 
These  points  are  admirably  summarized  In 
the  February  1969,  statement  of  the  Prob- 
lems and  Policies  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education  entitled  "The  Need 
To  Close  Ranks  In  Higher  Education"; 

"Private  Institutions  no  less  than  public 
Institutions  are  by  their  charters  dedicated 
to  the  public  service.  Private  Institutions 
receive  direct  or  Indirect  benefits  from  tax- 
supported  programs  of  student  aid;  many 
receive  State  and  Federal  grants  for  research 
and  other  purposes  Most  public  Institutions 
have  income  from  student  fees  and  Indi- 
vidual donations:  many  receive  substantial 
contributions  from  Industry  and  philan- 
thropic foundations.  Institutions  or  both 
types  enjoy  tax-exemption  because  of  their 
public  purpose.  Hence,  In  terms  of  financial 
support,  no  Institution  Is  strictly  private  or 
strictly  public"  (p.  3) . 

The  above  quotation  suggests  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  public  and  private  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  Is  fast  becoming 
blurred  as  far  as  financial  support  Is  con- 
cerned. Certainly  this  Is  the  case  with  the 
large  "multiversities"  (to  use  President  Clark 
Kerr's  term).  We  need  a  new  mode  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  public  and  private  in 
higher  education,  one  that  will  have  both 
legal  and  fiscal  connotations.  The  words 
■accountable"  and  "accovmtablllty"  have 
theee  conncrtatlons  and  offer  the  possibility 
of  drawing  an  operable  distinction  between 
public  and  private  Institutions. 

Thus  In  discussing  the  difference  between 
the  two  kinds  of  Institutions  we  should  ask: 
To  whom  and  to  what  extent  must  this  In- 
stitution be  accountable  for  Its  operation? 
The  term  "accountable"  Is  suggested  as  offer- 
ing a  more  precise  means  of  describing  the 
difference  between  public  and  private  Insti- 
tutions that  such  words  as  "responsible"  or 
"obligated."  Indeed,  to  compare  Institutions 
In  terms  of  accountability  Is  less  Invidious 
than  to  try  to  compare  them  In  terms  of 
responsibility  or  obligation  to  serve. 

We  are  especially  concerned  here  to  dlstln- 
grilsh  between  public  and  private  Institu- 
tions In  terms  of  public  accountability,  that 
Is,  to  distinguish  between  public  and  private 
Institutions  In  terms  of  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  accountable,  not  to  themselves  or 
to  their  students,  faculty,  and  trustees,  but 
to  the  public.  Thus,  for  the  rest  of  this  dis- 
cussion, the  term  "accountability"  will  be 
limited  to  public  accountability  and  will  be 
used  with  reference  to  both  public  and 
private  Institutions. 

ACCOUNTABILrrT  Or  PUBUCLT  CONTBOLUO) 
INBTllUllONB 

A  publicly  controlled  Institution  of  higher 
education  Is  regarded  as  accountable  be- 
cause: 

1.  Its  boud  of  control  Is  either  elected  by 
the  public  or  appointed  by  a  public  official. 

3.  The  Institution  has  a  statutory  obliga- 
tion or  an  expllclUy  stated  policy  to  give 
special  consideration  to  admitting  the  chil- 
dren of  citizens  of  the  governmental  juris- 
diction by  which  the  Inatltutlon  Is  supported. 

3.  Funds  for  support  of  the  institution 
consist  principally  of  appropriations  from 
taxes  which  must  be  publicly  justified  In  a 
budget  and  accounted  for  by  pubUc  audit; 
alternatively,  funds  may  be  derived  from  the 


sale  of  bonds  or  other  obligations  backed  by 
public  credit,  again  subject  to  such  fornM 
of  public  review  as  legislative  action  or.  in 
some  j\irlsdlctlons,  by  referendum. 

ACCOUNTABILrTT  Or  ParVATILT  CONTBOLLBD 
INSTITUTIONS 

Quite  clearly.  Institutions  under  private 
control  are  not  publicly  accountable  In  the 
same  manner  as  those  under  public  control. 
The  accountability  of  private  Institutions, 
such  as  It  Is,  Is  much  more  diffused:  In  some 
Instances  It  Is  almost  negligible.  Within 
very  broad  limits,  subject  principally  to  the 
Judgments  of  Its  peers  (e.g.,  the  action  of 
accrediting  associations),  a  privately  con- 
trolled Institution  of  higher  education  does 
not  have  to  be  publicly  accountable.  Nev- 
ertheless, private  Institutions  render  them- 
selves accountable  as  follows: 

1.  In  most  jurlsdlcUons.  privately  con- 
troUed  Institutions  must  be  chartered  or 
given  some  form  of  governmental  recognl- 
Uon  which,  presumably,  could  be  withheld 
or  withdrawn  In  compelling  circumstances. 

3.  Privately  controlled  Institutions  are  ac- 
corded tax  exemptions  on  their  property  and 
their  purchases  of  goods  and  services,  but 
this  exemption  Is  subject  to  review  by  pub- 
lic authority  and  can  be  withdrawn  or  re- 
stricted In  Its  applicability,  e.g..  use  of  private 
Institutional  property  for  commercial  oper- 
ations. 

3.  By  accepting  contracts  (or  grant  agree- 
ments) from  a  public  agency  in  which  defi- 
nite terms  and  conditions  for  specific  per- 
formance are  agreed  to. 

4.  By  carrying  out  In  their  admissions  pol- 
icies the  Implied  obligation  to  serve  the  res- 
idents of  a  given  area  where,  by  public  au- 
thority, they  are  given  special  status  and 
prerogatives. 

6.  By  the  legal  responsibility  attached  to 
their  boards  of  control. 

Accountability  of  private  institutions  for 
public  funds:  At  this  point  the  question  to 
be  asked  Is:  If  privately  controlled  Institu- 
tions are  to  receive  grants  of  public  funds 
(either  local.  State,  or  Federal),  by  what 
means  should  they  be  held  publicly  account- 
able for  the  vise  of  these  funds? 

At  one  extreme,  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion would  be  that  the  limited  public  ac- 
countability of  private  Institutions  described 
above  Is  all  that  should  be  required  and  that 
no  further  conditions  should  be  attached  to 
a  grant  of  public  funds  to  a  private  Institu- 
tion. At  the  other  extreme  would  be  a  re- 
quirement that  a  private  Institution  receiv- 
ing more  than  a  certain  percentage  of  In- 
come from  public  funds  should  make  Itself 
publicly  accountable  by  admitting  to  Its 
board  of  control  a  representative  of  the  pub- 
lic In  the  person  of  an  elected  governmental 
official  serving  ex  officio  or  of  someone  ap- 
pointed by  the  public  agency  suppljrlng  the 
funds.  To  be  sure,  this  method  of  requiring 
public  accountability  would  be  generally 
contrary  to  the  American  tradition  of  rela- 
tionships between  Oovernment  and  higher 
education,  particularly  privately  controlled 
higher  education  On  the  other  hand,  pri- 
vately controlled  higher  education  must  ask 
Itself  with  what  Justification  public  funds 
should  be  granted  to  Institutions  that  de- 
cline to  make  themselves  publicly  account- 
able for  the  use  of  these  funds. 

Fortunately,  there  are  alternatives  that  He 
between  the  extremes  of  no  accountability, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  surrender  of  an  insti- 
tution's autonomy,  on  the  other.  Thus,  pri- 
vate Institutions  receiving  grants  of  public 
funds  (local.  State,  or  Federal)  could  be  held 
accountable  as  follows: 

1.  By  requiring  private  Institutions  receiv- 
ing public  funds,  particularly  for  construc- 
tion purposes,  to  expand  enrollment  and  to 
show  evidence  of  efficient  use  of  facilities. 
Such  requirements  are  among  the  criteria 
for  determining  priorities  for  Federal  grants 
in  section  106  of  Public  Law  88-204,  the  new 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963. 
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3.  By  requiring  Institutions  that  receive 
public  funds  to  adopt  a  policy  of  no  discrim- 
ination because  of  race,  creed,  or  color  in 
student  admissions  and  faculty  recruitment. 
Many  church-connected  Institutions  admit 
students  and  hire  faculty  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  denomination  with  which  the  insti- 
tution is  associated.  There  are  legitimate 
reasons  for  limiting  faculty  and  students  to 
a  single  denomination  (In  theological  semi- 
naries and  rabbinical  colleges,  for  example) , 
but  these  reasons  do  not  justify  the  use  of 
public  funds  by  an  Institution  exercising  the 
privilege  of  discriminatory  admissions  and 
hiring. 

3.  By  limiting  the  access  of  private  insti- 
tutions to  public  funds  through  a  matching 
requirement,  thus  making  It  necessary  for 
Institutions  to  commit  their  own  resources 
and  adjust  their  priorities  accordingly. 
Such  a  matching  requirement  would  not 
necessarily  preclude  borrowing  from  public 
funds  for  part  of  the  matching;  but  the  In- 
stitution would  be  required  to  commit  some 
of  Its  otherwise  uncommitted  resources,  and 
this  commitment  would  constitute  a  form  of 
accountabUlty. 

4.  By  restricting  the  use  of  public  ftmds 
granted  to  a  private  Institution  to  specific 
categorical  purposes  and  by  requiring  strict 
fiscal  accounting  to  Insure  that  public  funds 
are  used  only  for  these  purposes.  In  effect, 
this  Is  but  one  step  removed  from  the  kind 
of  accountability  that  Is  expected  when  pub- 
lic funds  are  made  available  to  private  insti- 
tutions through  contracts  or  research  grants. 
Orants  for  graduate  fellowships  under  title 
rv  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
are  somewhat  more  flexible  In  this  regard, 
but  accountability  Is  built  into  these  grants 
by  requirements  that  the  gradtiate  program 
be  In  a  field  approved  by  the  V&.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  frequently 
that  the  means  employed  to  make  pri- 
vate Institutions  publicly  accountable 
for  public  funds  should  not  destroy  the  pri- 
vate character  of  these  Institutions.  Thus 
the  extreme  approach  of  required  public 
representation  on  the  board  of  control  should 
be  rejected,  together  with  any  other  approach 
that  would  destroy  the  autonomy  of  the 
private  institution. 

IMPLICATIONS    rOB    rXDKBAL    LKOIBLATtON 

We  must  keep  In  mind  that  the  Federal 
Oovernment  Is  continuing  to  spend  sizable 
■urns  of  money  through  privately  controlled 
institutions  of  education,  money  for  which 
these  institutions  are  now  accountable  to  the 
public  in  the  legal  and  fiscal  senses  as  well 
as  In  the  broader  sense  of  rendering  a  na- 
tional service.  But  the  warning  signals  have 
already  been  raised  that  the  kind  of  ac- 
countabUlty that  is  built  into  Federal  con- 
tract and  research  grant  programs  can  distort 
an  Institution's  function.'  The  fact  that 
this  distortion  can  occur  when  the  Govern- 
ment makes  funds  avaUable  for  specific  per- 
formance In  specific  fields  Is  used  as  an  argu- 
ment for  unrestricted  grant  programs;  for 
example,  to  construct  academic  facilities 
without  specifying  the  purpose  for  which 
the  facility  should  be  used.  Thus,  if  we 
begin  to  move  from  specific  and  restricted 
Federal  grant  programs  to  relatively  general 
and  unrestricted  programs,  the  question  of 
accountability  becomes  even  more  crucial 
and  can  be  stated  in  this  form:  To  what 
extent  should  private  institutions  be  held 
publicly  accountable  In  Federal  legislation 
providing  funds  to  these  institutions? 


'  See.  for  example.  "Twenty-stz  Campuses 
and  the  Federal  Oovernment."  a  summary  of 
the  Carnegie  study  of  higher  education  and 
the  Federal  Govenunent  published  In  the 
"Educational  Record,"  XLIV  (April  1963).  pp. 
96-136:  and  "The  Effects  of  Federal  Programs 
on  Higher  Education,"  by  Harold  Orlans,  pub- 
lUhed  by  the  Brookings  Institution  in  1963. 


By  way  of  specific  Ulustratlon.  let  us  try 
to  answer  this  question  with  reference  to 
Federal  financial  assistance  for  construction 
of  academic  faculties.  And  let  us  consider 
the  question,  first.  In  the  Ught  of  what  the 
legislative  posslbUltles  were  or  might  be  at 
some  future  date.  and.  second,  In  the  Ught 
of  what  has  actually  happened  In  the  pas- 
sage of  Public  Law  8a-304. 

Theoretically,  proposals  for  Federal  as- 
sistance for  college  academic  faculties  could 
have  approached  the  question  of  public  ac- 
countability of  private  institutions  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  By  legislation  that  would  require  the 
same  degree  of  accountabUlty  from  both 
public  and  private  institutions  without  en- 
deavoring to  distinguish  between  them. 
This  could  be  done  (a)  by  limiting  all  as- 
sistance to  loans,  on  the  theory  that  public 
and  private  institutions  cannot  be  held 
equally  accountable  for  grants  (In  essence, 
the  method  proposed  by  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration In  1961-62  as  a  way  out  of  the 
ald-to-rellglon  problem);  or  (b)  by  provid- 
ing grants  to  public  and  private  Institutions 
without  any  distinction  In  terms  of  match- 
ing requirements  or  categories  of  Instruc- 
tional faculties  to  be  constructed.  This 
latter  approach  would  Imply  that,  as  far  as 
the  Federal  Government  is  concerned,  it 
does  not  recognize  any  difference  either  in 
degree  or  kind  between  the  accountabUlty 
expected  of  a  public  Institution  and  the  ac- 
countabUlty expected  of  a  private  institu- 
tion. It  would  further  Imply  that,  even  if 
there  were  such  a  difference,  the  Federal 
Government  would  not  expect  more  account- 
abUlty In  the  use  of  Its  funds  from  a  public 
Institution  than  It  would  from  a  private  in- 
stitution. 

3.  By  legislation  that  would  draw  a  very 
sharp  distinction  between  the  accountabUlty 
of  public  Institutions  and  that  of  private  in- 
stitutions by  iMX>vldlng  different  kinds  of 
Federal  assistance  to  each,  namely,  grants 
to  public  institutions  but  only  loans  to  pri- 
vate institutions.  WhUe  this  is  the  approach 
recommended  by  some  who  wished  to  avoid 
the  posslblUty  of  FederaT  grants  to  church 
connected  Institutions,  it  also  Implies  that 
the  difference  between  the  accountabUlty  of 
public  and  private  institutions  is  a  differ- 
ence in  kind  and  not  in  degree. 

3.  By  legislation  that  woiUd  require  ac- 
countability of  both  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions but  in  different  degrees  and  that 
wo\Ud.  therefore,  provide  different  degrees  of 
Federal  assistance.  Thus,  grants  would  be 
avaUable  to  publicly  controUed  institutions 
without  any  restriction  as  to  the  type  of  aca- 
demic facilities  to  be  constructed,  whneas 
grants  for  construction  of  academic  faculties 
for  privately  controUed  Institutions  would  be 
limited  to  facilities  In  specific  categories  at 
instruction — science,  mathematics,  foreign 
language,  for  example.  Construction  loans 
could  be  unrestricted  in  purpose  because 
they  have  aooountabiUty  buUt  into  them. 

In  one  form  or  another  the  proposals  above 
were  under  consideration  in  the  87th  and 
88th  Congresses.  In  hearings  on  academic 
faculties  legislation,  organized  higher  edu- 
cation supported  grants  and  loans  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  without  any  dis- 
tinction between  public  and  private  ccmtrol. 
Opp>osltlon  to  a  program  limited  to  loans  as 
proposed  by  the  Kennedy  administration  in 
1961  and  again  in  1963  was  based  on  the  in- 
effectiveness of  such  assistance  as  far  as 
public  institutions  would  be  concerned.  The 
position  taken  by  organized  higher  education 
was  probably  sound  In  terms  of  minimizing 
the  church-state  Issue  and  In  terms  of  pre- 
senting a  united  front  in  support  of  legisla- 
tion, yet  it  did  not  recognize  some  of  the 
obvious  differences  between  pubUc  and  iRl- 
vate  Institutions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
organizations  opposed  to  grants  to  private  In- 
stitutions concentrated  so  exclusively  on 
possible  violation  of  the  first  amendment  If 


grants  went  to  church  connected  institutions 
that  they  likewise  overlooked  more  impor- 
tant distinctions. 

As  it  turns  out,  the  Higher  Education  Facu- 
lties Act  of  1963  received  much  of  Its  present 
shape  In  the  Senate,  where,  following  the 
lead  given  by  Senator  Watnk  Moksk.  Demo- 
crat, of  Oregon,  the  House-passed  bill  (B.B.. 
6143)  was  amended  to  limit  construction 
grants,  whether  to  public  or  private  Institu- 
tions, to  facilities  for  science,  mathematics, 
engineering,  and  libraries.  Foreign  langruage 
was  added  as  a  category  for  construction 
grants  in  conference  with  the  House. 

As  passed  by  the  House.  HJl.  6143  made  no 
distinction  in  the  accountability  of  public 
and  private  institutions;  grants  and  loans 
were  to  be  available  to  buUd  any  academic 
facility,  and  the  exclusion  of  athletic  sta- 
diums and  buUdlngs  for  religious  use  or  in- 
struction was  applied  to  public  as  well  as 
to  private  Institutions. 

The  Senate  drew  no  distinction  between 
the  accotmtablllty  of  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions as  far  as  grants  to  4-year  institu- 
tions and  graduate  schools  were  concerned. 
It  held  pubUc  4-]rear  institutions  to  the  same 
categories  of  construction  as  private  in- 
stitutions and.  at  the  other  extreme.  Imposed 
no  restrictions  on  either  public  or  private 
institutions  in  the  construction  of  graduate 
faculties.  Yet  In  the  version  of  HJl.  6143 
that  emerged  from  Senate-House  conference 
and  became  PubUc  Law  88-304,  the  begin- 
nings of  a  distinction  between  public  and 
private  accountabiUty  can  be  found.  Sec- 
tion 103  of  the  Higher  Education  Faculties 
Act  sets  aside  funds  for  construction  of  pub- 
Uc 3 -year  institutions  (junior  or  community 
coUeges  and  technical  institutes) .  while  sec- 
tion 106  exempts  such  facilities  from  the 
categories  of  construction  applicable  of  4-year 
institutions.  Thus,  though  It  probably  did 
not  Intend  to  do  so.  In  the  Higher  Educational 
Faculties  Act  of  1963  Congress  has  taken  the 
first  step  toward  drawing  a  line  between 
public  and  private  Institutions  that  recog- 
nizes the  different  degree  of  accountabUlty 
expected  from  each.  Two-year  public  in- 
stitutions are  to  be  granted  construction 
funds  without  specification  as  to  the  category 
of  facility  to  be  built;  3-year  private  institu- 
tions wUI  receive  grants,  but  they  are  limited 
to  spedflc  categories. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  no  evldMice  that  Con- 
gress Intended  to  distinguish  between  public 
and  priv&te  3-year  institutions  on  the  basis 
(rf  accountabUlty.  Indeed,  the  Senate  de- 
bate on  Hit.  6143  (see  especially  the 
CoNGBEBSioNAL  Recobo  for  October  10.  11. 
and  16.  1963) ,  indicates  that  tlie  restrictions 
on  construction  grants  were  intended  to 
sidestep  the  religioiis  Issue  by  assuring  that 
f\ind8  would  be  used  to  buUd  faculties  for 
specific  educational  purposes. 

Nevertheless,  the  distinction  in  degree  of 
accountabiUty  has  been  made  and  the  be- 
ginning, though  small,  is  a  hopeful  one.  The 
time  may  come  In  the  future  when  private 
4-year  Institutions  will  accede  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  Federal  construction  funds  be 
granted  without  restriction  to  public  insti- 
tutions, wtaUe  restrictions  would  remain  in 
effect  for  grants  to  private  institutions.  The 
rationale  for  this  would  be  that  pubUc  in- 
stitutions are  accountable  to  a  greater  de- 
gree, and  through  clearly  established  mech- 
anisms, for  the  use  of  public  funds;  wlUle 
private  institutions,  by  the  very  fact  that 
they  are  private,  are  not  so  accountable. 
Hence,  for  the  public  institution  account- 
abUlty will  be  maintained  through  the  con- 
trol exercised  by  public  bodies  (regents  and 
legislatures) ;  while  for  the  private  institu- 
tions accountabUlty  wUl  be  maintained 
through  restrlctloas  in  Federal  authorizing 
legislation. 

By  exercise  of  much  forbearance  and  even 
scone  statemanshlp.  public  higher  education 
has  taken  a  united  stand  with  private  higher 
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educaUcm.  It  has  brought  about  the  enact- 
ment of  a  landmark  In  Federal  legislation 
comparable  to  the  Morrill  Act  of  1863  Per- 
haps It  la  now  time  for  private  InaUtutlons 
to>ecognlze  that  they  are  not  (and  Indeed 
do  not  want  to  be)  accountable  In  the  same 
degree  as  public  Institutions,  and  that  It  Is 
not  discrimination  against  them  If.  in  the 
future,  Federal  legislation  recognizes  this 
difference. 

THK    ADMINISXaATlON    ON    EDUCATION 

When  he  signed  the  Higher  Education  Fa- 
cilities Act  Of  1963.  President  Johnson  said 
that  It  "is  the  most  significant  education 
bUl  passed  by  Congress  In  the  history  of  the 
Republic.  In  fact,  this  session  of  Congress 
wUl  go  down  in  history  as  the  Education 
Congress  of  1963."  But  he  added  that  the 
education  task  before  Congress  Is  unfinished. 
and  renewed  his  plea  for  Federal  aid  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  In  his  first 
state    of   the   Union    message. 

WrlUng  In  the  NEA  Journal.  Johnson 
strongly  urged  "positive  action  on  the  un- 
finished portion  of  the  National  Education 
Improvement  Act.  particularly  those  pro- 
grams which  wUl  assist  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools."  He  Is  emphasizing  educa- 
tion as  a  means  of  attacking  "pockets  of 
poverty"  In  urban  slums  and  rural  areas. 

Labor  Secretary  Wlrtz  told  reporters  after 
leaving  the  Texas  White  House  In  late  De- 
cember that  the  country  badly  needs,  for 
strengthening  Its  economy,  one  rapidly  ex- 
panding Industry.  "I  nominate  education," 
he  added.  He  noted  that  unemployment  Is 
most  severe  among  young  people.  As  a  solu- 
tion, he  proposed  large-scale  expansion  of 
education  efforts  so  that  yoxing  people  will 
stay  In  school  longer  and  equip  themselves 
better  In  the  skills  required  by  modern 
Industry. 
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hOCAL    GOVERNMENT    FROM    THE 
NATIONWIDE  POINT  OF  VIEW 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  very  encouraging  address 
by  Mr.  Norman  Becfanan,  an  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  on  the  ac- 
complishments of  our  50  State  legisla- 
tures during  the  1963  sessions.  In  this 
speech.  entlUed  "Local  Government 
From  the  Nationwide  Point  of  View."  the 
author  traces  the  many  progressive  steps 
that  various  States  have  taken  to  en- 
large the  permissive  powers  of  local  au- 
thorities and  to  ease  or  abolish  outdated 
State  restrictions  on  county  and  local 
governments. 

Through  these  and  other  acts,  several 
States  have  strengthened  their  tradi- 
tional role  of  providing  assistance  and 
leadership  in  meeting  pressing  social 
problems  of  the  times.  Today,  one  of 
the  greatest — if  not  the  greatest — chal- 
lenges confronting  these  levels  of  gov- 
ernment is  that  of  urbanization  and  the 
maze  of  problems  which  are  Its  inevita- 
ble byproducts.  For  those  who  are  pes- 
simistic about  the  ability  of  the  SUtes 
and  their  local  governments  to  assume 
their  proper  share  of  the  burdens  that 
this  complex  development  Imposes,  I 
commend  this  excellent  address.  For 
those  who  are  unaware  of  the  role  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  in  this  major  trouble 
spot  of  Federal-state-local  relations,  it 
should  be  "must"  reading. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Local   Oovdinment   From   the   Nationwide 

Point  or  Vrsw 
(A  presentation  by  Norman  Beckman,  As- 
BlsUnt  Director,  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  at  the  an- 
nual conference  of  the  League  of  Wis- 
consin Municipalities.  MUwaukee,  Wis., 
October  25,  1963) 

The  thesis  that  I  would  like  to  defend  is 
one  not  often  heard  today  because  of  the 
focus  of  attention  on  Washington.  The 
thesis  Is  that  the  States  are  on  the  move  In 
helping  their  local  governments  meet  their 
problems  of  growth  and  expansion  and  of 
assisting  their  residents  In  achieving  what 
Arlstotie  long  ago  termed  the  reason  for 
cities,  namely,  that  It  offers  a  better  way 
to  live.  Further,  this  State  assistance  Is,  by 
and  large,  strengthening  our  general  purpose 
units  of  government^the  cities  and  coun- 
ties— permitting  local  governments,  espe- 
cially those  In  urban  areas,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  economies  of  scale  and  a  broadened 
and  equitable  tax  base  while  remaining  ac- 
cessible to  Its  citizens  and  subject  to  their 
desires. 

State  legislatures  in  1963  went  a  sizable 
distance  toward  strengthening  local  govern- 
ment to  permit  it  to  cope  with  emerging 
problems.  Many  of  the  legislative  actions 
taken  by  the  States  this  year  are  consistent 
with  the  legislative  recommendations  to  the 
States  made  by  the  Advisory  Conunlsslon  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  based  on  our 
assessment  of  useful  steps  that  might  be 
taken  to  make  local  government  more 
effective. 

It  Is  right  and  fitting  that  the  States  take 
such  actions.  No  single  level  or  unit  of  gov- 
ernment today  can,  by  Itself,  solve  the  com- 
plex problems  of  iirban  living.  However,  the 
States  necessarily  must  play  an  Important 
role  Providing  a  workable  structure  and 
pattern  of  local  government  Is  clearly  a 
State  responsibility,  since  the  present  com- 
plex pattern  of  rrttrlctlons  and  Intergovern- 
mental relationships  Is  the  State's  own 
handiwork.  After  briefly  describing  the  work 
of  the  Advisory  Commission.  I  would  like  to 
describe  some  of  the  more  significant  State 
legUlatlon  enacted  this  year  to  assist  local 
governments. 

The  role  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
IntergovemmenUl  Relations,  and  Its  objec- 
tives with  respect  to  the  well-being  of  our 
municipal  govemmenU.  Is  spelled  out  In  the 
congressional  legislation  establishing  the 
Commission  as  a  permanent  bipartisan  body 
of  26  members  representing  all  levels  of 
government.  The  Commission  Is  directed  to 
seek  Improvement  In  the  American  Federal 
system  through  Increased  cooperation  among 
the  National.  State,  and  local  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Commission  has  devoted  Its  major 
efforts  to  a  step-by-step  look  at  areas  In 
which  consensus  among  lU  diverse  member- 
ship would  suggwt  solutions  to  difficult 
intergovernmental  problems  It  has  con- 
cerned itself  less  with  producing  a  compre- 
hensive philosophy  and  more  with  practical 
steps  toward  Improvement.  We  have  con- 
centrated our  attention  upon  significant 
•gut"  issues  that  affect  John  Doe  as  a  cltl- 
sen  and  a  taxpayer  These  Issues— be  they 
a  fair  basis  of  represenUtlon  In  our  SUte 
legislatures,  or  the  determination  of  the 
ability  and  effort  of  State  and  local  govern- 
mentt  to  provide  needed  revenues— wUl  not 
go  away  of  their  own  accord.  They  must 
be  solved  by  conscious  effort  If  our  cities 
are  to  grow  and  prosper,  and  If  local  govern- 
ment in  this  country  U  to  be  truly  effective 
and  responsible. 


The  Commission  has  no  authority  other 
than  the  persuasiveness  of  the  merit  of  Its 
proposals.  The  Commission's  value  as  a  con- 
tinuing agency  will  be  determined  by  the 
extent  to  which  It  makes  constructive  con- 
tributions which  are  put  Into  practice. 

As  a  vital  part  of  lU  effort,  the  Commis- 
sion has  prep>ared  and  distributed  to  the 
States  a  package  of  model  State  legislation 
on  such  subjects  of  concern  to  the  cities  as 
control  of  municipal  Incorporations,  a  State 
office  of  local  affairs.  Interlocal  contracting, 
voluntary  transfer  of  functions  between  mu- 
nicipalities and  counties.  Improved  collec- 
tion of  nonpropcrty  taxes,  and  Investment  of 
Idle  funds.  We,  of  course,  recognlxe  that 
these  proposals  must  be  evaluated  against 
and  tailored  to  the  needs  of  Individual  States. 
However,  with  remarkably  few  exceptions, 
these  State  legislative  propxssals.  some  21 
In  number,  have  been  endorsed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Municipal  Association,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Counties,  and  the  Committee 
on  Suggested  State  Legislation  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Governments.  But  such  endorse- 
ment Is  Just  the  beginning,  not  the  end, 
of  the  Implementation  process.  Recommen- 
dations must  be  translated  Into  reality. 

It  Is,  therefore,  encouraging  to  us  to 
turn  to  a  national  review  of  outstanding 
State  actions  taken  In  1963  to  strengthen 
local  government  and  to  assume  a  more 
positive  role  of  oversight  and  assistance. 
These  1963  State  legislative  actions,  con- 
sistent with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Advisory  Commission,  fall  Into  three  groups: 
First,  removing  undesirable  restrictions — 
that  Is  unshackling  local  governments:  sec- 
ond, making  avaUable  an  arsenal  of  permis- 
sive powers  to  local  governments  In  meeting 
public  service  needs  and  In  cooperating  with 
their  neighboring  Jxu-lsdlctions;  and  third, 
exercising  State  leadership,  assistance  and 
control. 
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AXSKNAI.  or  PIBMI88IVI  POWERS 

At  no  point  In  our  Federal  system  are 
problems  of  Intergovernmental  relations  so 
marked,  varied  and  difficult  as  In  our  urban 
and  metropolitan  areas.  Here  the  activities 
of  all  levels  of  government  are  In  close  prox- 
imity and  friction  points  and  conflict  are 
common  On  this  subject  of  coordinating 
the  policies  and  programs  of  many  units  of 
government.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that 
Wisconsin's  six  metrop>olltan  areas  enjoyed 
almost  a  26-percent  reduction  In  number 
of  governmental  units  from  1980  to  1960. 
as  against  a  nationwide  increase  of  20  per- 
cent. At  the  same  time  your  six  metropoli- 
tan areas  expanded  In  population  at  a  rate 
of  24  percent,  only  sUghtiy  less  than  the 
national  average. 

In  Its  legislative  proposals  the  Commission 
proposes  no  single  "paf  solution  for  easing 
tiie  problems  of  poUtcal  and  structural  com- 
plexity In  urban  areas.  In  most  metropoli- 
tan areas  consolidation  Into  an  areawlde 
government  U  neither  politically  feasible  nor 
necessary  to  meet  areawlde  problems.  Ra- 
ther, the  Commission  has  proposed  enact- 
ment by  State  legislatures  of  a  wide  variety 
of  permissive  powers  to  be  utilized  by  local 
governments  In  \irban  areaa  as  they  see  fit. 

annkxation 
Among  the  foremost  of  these  legislative 
authorizations,  and  most  commonly  used  for 
adjusting  the  boundaries  of  local  govern- 
ment In  urban  areas,  has  been  reasonable 
authority  for  annexation  The  Conunlsslon 
has  recommended  that,  at  least  In  urban 
areas.  provUlon  should  be  made  for  orderly 
and  equitable  extension  of  municipal  bound- 
aries to  Include  unincorporated  territory  In 
which  urban  development  Is  underway  or  In 
prospect  The  Commission  has  found  merit 
m  the  proposition  that  inhabltanU  of  a 
minor  outlying  unincorporated  territory 
should  not  possess  an  absolute  power  to  veto 


a  proposed  annexation  which  meets  reason- 
able standards  of  equity.  Where  a  city  U 
already  closely  ringed  vrlth  satellite  munic- 
ipalities the  damage  Is  already  done.  An- 
nexation Is  one  of  the  oldest  techniques,  .'or 
extending  urban  services  and  Is  still  one  of 
the  most  useful.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  all 
municipalities  over  2,500  popxxlatlon  annexed 
some  territory  during  the  past  decade.  The 
areas  annexed  represented  nearly  one-sev- 
enth of  all  the  total  population  of  all  the 
cities  and  towns  involved. 

A  niimber  of  State  legislatures,  in,  1963. 
took  action  to  liberalize  annexation  laws.  In 
Nebraska,  first-class  cities  may  now  annex 
contiguous  urban  or  suburban  areas  by 
single  passage  of  an  ordinance.  In  Wyo- 
ming and  Oregon,  new  laws  likewise  authorize 
annexation  of  adjacent  territory  upon  pas- 
sage of  a  city  council  ordinance.  South 
Carolina  this  3rear  has  eased  Its  annexation 
provisions  to  permit  Initiation  of  annexation 
referendums  upon  petition  of  16  i>ercent  of 
the  property  owners  In  the  unincorporated 
area.  Nevada  legislation  now  requires  any 
area,  within  7  miles  of  the  city,  desiring  to  be- 
come  a  special  district  to  give  the  city  an 
opportunity  to  annex  the  area.  Iowa  now 
permits  a  city  to  annex  land  in  an  adjoining 
county.  Strengthened  annexation  powers 
were  also  granted  to  municipalities  In  New 
Mexico,  New  York.  Arkansas.  Missouri,  and 
California. 

METROPOLITAN    PLANNING 

Urban  areas  today  are  Increasingly  char- 
acterized by  a  number  of  uncoordinated 
sources  of  development  activity  and  numer- 
ous local  Jurisdictions  and  special  districts. 
Olven  this  situation,  an  effective  areawlde 
comprehensive  planning  agency  can  play  a 
unique  and  vital  role  In  properly  coordinat- 
ing urban  programs.  The  Advisory  Com- 
mission has  emphasized  that  such  planning 
must  be  Integrated  Into  the  local  political 
decisionmaking  process  to  be  of  real  use  to 
governmental  policymakers. 

The  Maryland  Legislature  this  year  estab- 
lished a  regional  planning  council  for  the 
Baltimore  metropolitan  area  that  might 
serve  as  a  model  elsewhere.  Council  mem- 
bership Includes  representatives  from  the 
cities  and  counties,  the  director  of  the  State 
department  of  planning,  and  the  State  high- 
way administrator.  Upon  oom.pletlon  of  a 
development  plan  for  the  area,  no  local 
physical  development  project  which  affects 
more  than  a  single  unit  of  government  may 
be  authorlaed  until  the  councU  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  review  and  comment  on  Its 
oonstetency  with  general  development  plans 
for  the  area.  The  councU  is  financed  by 
local.  State,  and  Federal  contributions. 

Alabama,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  and 
Iowa  have  Just  provided  general  authority 
for  counties  and  cities  to  create  Joint  metro- 
politan planning  commissions.  In  Missis- 
sippi, authority  to  enter  Into  Interstate 
planning  agremnents  has  been  extended  to 
both  State  and  local  governments.  Hawaii 
has  authorized  Its  counties  to  establish 
planning  commissions  and  to  formulate  a 
master  plan  and  subdivision  and  zoning 
regulations. 

nrrERLocAL  agreeickntb  AND  other  PXRlCISSrVE 

POl 


Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  New  Hampshire. 
Idaho,  Vermont,  and  Maine  have  authorized 
Interlocal  contracting  and  Joint  witerprlses 
whereby  two  or  more  units  of  local  govern- 
ment can  exercise  Jointly  or  cooperatively 
any  power  possessed  by  one  or  more  of  the 
units  concerned.  Oregon.  West  Virginia, 
Washington,  Pennsylvania,  Nc«-th  Carolina, 
New  York,  and  New  Mexico  have  expanded 
their  previously  limited  authorizations  for 
Interlocal  agreements  and  Joint  enterprises 
by  local  governments.  Texas,  North  Carolina, 
and  Montana  have,  this  year,  extended  local 
extraterritorial  planning.*  BOnlng,   and   sub- 


division regulation  authority.  Oregon  has 
eetabllahed  a  legislative  metropolitan  study 
commission  for  the  PorUand  area  to  prepare 
a  oomprehenslve  plan  for  metrcq>olitan  gov- 
ernment OT  for  furnishing  metr(^x>lltan 
services.  Other  large  Oregon  dtlee  can  also 
Initiate  such  metropolitan  charter  studies. 

ITNSHACKLING    LOCAL    GOVERNMENT 

One  of  the  classic  roles  of  a  State  In  our 
Federal  system  Is  to  serve  as  a  pcklitical 
laboratory  for  govMnmental  experiments, 
which,  if  successful,  can  be  safely  adopted 
by  other  States  and  the  Federal  Government. 
Wisconsin  has  played  this  vitcU  role  on  a 
number  of  occasions. 

Among  the  most  Important  contributions 
of  Wisconsin  are  constitutional  home  rule, 
flexible  optional  charter  systems,  and  liberal 
legislative  grants  of  municipal  powers.  The 
experience  of  home  rule  in  Wisconsin,  as  in 
New  York  and  Texas,  early  demonstrated  that 
as  long  as  States  retained  the  right  to  act, 
where  necessary,  there  Is  much  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose  In  leaving  a  wide  range  of 
discretion  and  Initiative  to  local  govern- 
ments. Such  action  benefits  not  only  local 
government,  but  permits  the  State  govern- 
ment to  direct  Its  time  and  energy  to  state- 
wide concerns. 

Blanket  State  constitutional  guarantees  of 
home  rule,  however,  have  created  proMems 
for  local  governments  In  attempting  to  meet 
emerging  urban  problems.  To  cite  a  recent 
case,  the  Colcxudo  Legislature  auth(M-ized  a 
metropolitan  capital  improvement  district 
to  levy  an  areawlde  local  sales  tax  for  financ- 
ing capital  Improvements  needed  by  the 
governments  of  the  Denver  metropolitan 
area.  Last  year  the  Colorado  Supreme  Court 
held  the  areawlde  tax  unconstitutional  on 
the  ground  that  the  constitution  gave  home 
rule  citizens  excliislve  right  to  govern  them- 
selves In  matters  of  local  and  municipal  con- 
cern. The  advlscoy  commission  has,  there- 
fore, recommended  retention  of  sufficient  au- 
th(Mlty  by  the  States  to  take  action  where 
necessary  to  meet  new  problems  of  local 
government. 

strxnothxnxo  home  bttlx 
Several  leglslatxires  took  action  in  1003  to 
submit  constitutional  amendments  to  the 
voters  which  propose  broadening  ot  home 
rule  powers.  The  New  York  proposal,  to  be 
voted  on  by  the  people  later  this  year,  re- 
places the  city  and  village  home  rule  laws 
with  greater  home  rule  powers  for  all  classes 
of  municipalities.  Including  towns.  The 
Massachusetts  General  Covirt  adopted  a  leg- 
islative amendment  to  the  constitution 
which,  if  approved  by  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature  and  voters  at  the  following  elec- 
tion, will  confer  on  cities  and  towns  au- 
thority to  "exercise  any  power  or  function 
which  the  general  court  has  power  to  con- 
fer upon  it.  which  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  constitution  or  laws  enacted  by  the 
general  court." 

Hawaii,  Washington,  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Idaho,  New  Mexico,  Vermont,  and  New 
Hampshire  all  extended  additional  home  rule 
authority  to  their  local  units  of  government. 
Iowa  granted  cities  broad  powers  of  self-de- 
termination over  strictly  local  and  Internal 
affairs. 

XEVZNITX   RESOrrSCZS 

The  1963  State  legislation  slgnlflcantiy  in- 
creases the  revenue  potential  at  the  State 
level,  and  should  fortify  financial  aids  to  lo- 
cal government.  Although  Governors'  legis- 
lative programs  placed  lltUe  explicit  em- 
phasis on  augmenting  the  taxing  powers  of 
local  governments,  some  legislative  activity 
can  be  recorded.  The  Hawaii  Legislature, 
this  year,  abolished  the  existing  mlllage  lim- 
itation on  the  property  taxing  power  of  the 
counties.  Indiana  authorized  local  motor 
vehicle  license  taxes  and  Oklahoma,  for  the 
first  time,  authorized  the  use  of  local  Income 
taxes.    California  and  Tennessee  granted  se- 


lected new  taxing  authorities  to  their  local 
governments.  Connecticut  enacted  legisla- 
tion designed  to  raise  local  government  debt 
limits  by  linking  such  debt  to  local  tax  otA- 
lections. 

state     LXAOERSEIP.     ASSISTANCE,     AND    CONTROL 

Local  government  officials  understandably 
welcome  State  financial  aid  and  home  rule 
powers.  Too  many  such  officials,  however, 
bridle  at  the  thought  of  direct  State  activity 
In  providing  and  regulating  local  services 
and  in  furnishing  technical  assistance.  As 
urbanization  increases,  many  States  today 
are  in  a  real  sense  the  only  established  re- 
gional forms  of  government.  Wisconsin's 
splendid  record  of  State  planning  is  testi- 
mony to  the  potentialities  of  leadership  to 
achieve  more  orderly  development  and  allo- 
cation of  resources  In  the  State.  California 
has  developed  a  statewide  water  plan  to  meet 
the  needs  of  competing  areas  within  the 
State.  New  Jersey  has  acquired  extensive 
recreation  areas  on  the  outskirts  of  major 
metropolitan  areas. 

Increasingly,  no  authority  exists  short  of 
the  State  for  resolving  disputes  between  local 
governments.  Where  action  or  inaction  by 
one  Jurisdiction  may  do  injury  to  the  people 
of  other  Jurisdictions,  State  action  is  neces- 
sary lest  a  vacuum  in  government  be  created. 

STATE  OmCX  OF  URBAN  APPAIXS 

The  commission  has  recommended  that 
the  States  establish  a  State  office  of  urtian 
affairs  for  continuing  attention,  review,  and 
assistance  on  problems  of  local  government, 
finance,  structure,  organization,  and  plan- 
ning. New  York.  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania have  already  established  such  agencies. 
In  1963  Tennessee  established  an  oflloe  at 
local  government  with  a  local  government 
advisory  commission  to  assist  the  Governor 
In  coordinating  State  agency  policies  affect- 
ing local  governments  and  to  assist  local 
governments  In  finding  cooperative  solutions 
to  common  problems.  Incidentally,  three 
members  of  the  Tennessee  Local  Government 
Advisory  Commission  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor  on  recommendation  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Municipal  League.  Likewise,  the 
State  of  Washington  Legislature  has,  this 
year,  established  an  office  of  local  affairs  in 
the  dep>artment  of  commerce  and  local  de- 
velopment to  study  needed  legislative 
changes  and  render  technical  services  to 
local  governments. 

A  number  of  new  State  technical  assistance 
activities  for  specific  urban  operating  pro- 
grams were  authorized  in  1963.  These  in- 
clude comprehensive  transix>rtation  plan- 
ning assistance  in  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Min- 
nesota, general  local  planning  assistance  In 
Idaho.  North  Dakota.  Florida,  and  South 
Dakota,  and  new  State-local  assistance  tor 
water  supply  In  New  York,  Texas,  and  New 
Hampshire.  The  Arkansas  Highway  Depart- 
ment is  now  authorized  to  provide  engineer- 
ing services  to  counties  for  Federal  aid — 
secondary  highways;  Florida.  North  Carolina, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Connecticut  legislation 
Initiated  programs  for  developing  local  out- 
door recreation  facilities,  and  Arkansas,  Ten- 
nessee, North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  and  Massa- 
chiisetts  have  established  new  law  enforce- 
ment training  programs  for  use  by  local 
governments. 

COMnOL  or  NXW  INCORPORATIOIfS 

Too  often  municipal  incorporations  have 
been  designed  solely  to  obtain  a  liquor  li- 
cense, preempt  a  tax  base  provided  by  a  new 
industry,  avoid  zoning  or  gambling  laws,  or 
to  resist  annexation  by  an  adjacent  munici- 
pality. The  conunlsslon's  draft  legislation 
for  control  of  new  Incorporations  Is  modeled 
generally  along  the  lines  of  Wisconsin's  prece- 
dent-making legislation  In  this  field  under 
which  all  municipal  Incorporation  prt^xjsals 
are  reviewed  against  discretionary  and  non- 
discretionary  standards. 
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No  1«S8  than  nine  States  enacted  Incorpo- 
raUon  control  leglalatlon  In  19«3.  The  Kan- 
sas Legislature  gave  new  powers  to  county 
boards  to  control  IncorporaUons.  In  addi- 
Uon  to  holding  hearings  and  applying  stand- 
ards petitions  are  to  be  denied  IX  annexation 
of  the  area  to  the  adjacent  city  would  better 
serve  the  Interests  of  the  area. 

A   new   California   statute   creates  a  local 
agency   formation  and  annexation   commis- 
sion In  every  county     The  statute  specifies  a 
number  of  factors  to  be  considered  In  pass- 
ing  on   proposed    incorporations       Likewise, 
new  statutes  In  Georgia.  Nevada.  Oklahoma. 
Texas.   Washington.   New  Mexico,   and  Ohio 
establish  minimum  standards  for  new  mu- 
nicipalities.    The   new   California   agencies. 
Incidentally,   have   control   over  creation   of 
special  districts  as  well  as  new  munlclpall- 
Ues.      Unlike   other    States.    Wisconsin    has 
not  gone  down  the  path  of  creating  special 
districts   which    tend    to   make    coordinated 
and  responsible  local  government  adminis- 
tration more  difficult  to  achieve.     The  latest 
censiis  count  shows  that  Wisconsin  has  only 
68  special  districts,    mostly   drainage   units, 
which  ranked  her  SSd  among  the  States  in 
this  regard.     Your  southern  neighbor,   1111- 
noto,  by  ccmtrast.  U  at  the  top  of  the  list 
with  2,1  ac  special  districts. 

Tou  do  have  more  than  the  average  num- 
ber of  small  school  dUtrlcts,  ranking  seventh 
in  the  Nation.  But  this  problem  seems  to 
be  pretty  well  in  hand  through  the  progres- 
sive vise  of  Incentive  grants,  with  a  20-per- 
cent reduction  of  the  smallest  school  dis- 
tricts In  the  last  8  years. 
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WATBB  BUrrLT  AKO  BEFTIC  TANK  C0NT«01. 

Public  Investment  In  water  and  sewer 
facilities  almost  everywhere  In  the  Nation 
U  Inadequate.  The  Indiscriminate  use  of 
wells  and  septic  tanks,  especially  in  subur- 
ban areas,  encourages  urban  sprawl,  often 
endangers  public  health  and  rarely  provides 
a  permanent  solution  for  obtaining  and  dis- 
posing of  water  Area  wide  approaches  for 
wat«r  supply  and  sewerage  facilities  offer 
economies  of  scale,  protection  against  un- 
wise Investment,  equalization  of  rates,  and 
an  adequate  base  for  long-term  development 
programs  with  capacity  for  growth.  Finally, 
more  vigorous  enforcement  of  water  pollu- 
tion control  powers  Is  needed. 

The  Empire  State,  along  with  at  least  nine 
other  States,   took  decisive   action   In    1963. 
New  York,  which  already  contributed  to  sew- 
age  treatment  plant  construction   and   op- 
erating coats  this  year  authorized  financial 
assistance    for    comprehensive    engineering 
and  economic  feasibility  studies  for  devel- 
opment of   projects   to  meet  water   supply 
needs.    A  new  Kansas  law  provides  State  as- 
sistance for  water  conservation  storage  proj- 
ects   Including    financial    aids    for    projects 
which    "create    benefits    beyond    the^  local 
bouixdaries."    An  amendment  to  the  Oregon 
public  health  law  provides  that  the  sanitary 
authority   may,   without   need   of   prior   ad- 
ministrative procediire.  Uke  legal  action  to 
abate  at  restrain  threatened  or  existing  pol- 
lution of  State  waters.     New  Hampshire,  for 
the   first   time,   guarantees   unconditionally 
up  to  $25  million  in  bonds  on  project*  for 
construction  of  sewerage  systems  and  other 
faclllUes     needed     for     pollution     control. 
Nebraska  now  requires  that  construction  or 
modlflcatlon  of  any  sewage  disposal  system 
be  submltteo  to  the  State  water   pollution 
control    council    for    review    and    approval. 
Other  State  actions  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance or  more  effectively  regulate  pollu- 
tion control  were  taken  this  year  by  Mary- 
land. Minnesota,  and  Texas.     California  au- 
thorizes water  and  sewer  districts  to  require 
elimination    of    cesspools    and    septic    tanks 
upon  extension  of  sewer  system  to  a  given 
area. 

OONCI.U8ION 

To  some  extent  I  have  accentuated  the 
positive.  Progress  In  this  field  has  never 
been  rapid — Issues  are  complex,  stakes  are 


high,  and  feeling  runs  strong.  And  the 
record  of  State  legislative  action  on  local 
government  problems  this  year  Is  Impressive. 
Increasing  urbanization,  and  legislative  ap- 
portionment actions  now  underway  In  some 
40  States,  cannot  help  but  result  In  ac- 
celerating State  authority  and  concern  with 
major  urban  development  problems.  In 
domestic  activities.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments together  are  carrying  more  than  five 
times  the  financial  b\irden  of  the  Pederal 
Government.  The  time  has  come  to 
acknowledge  that  State  and  local  government 
Is  not  a  weak  and  faltering  relic  of  our 
Federal  system. 

The  States  this  year  also  created  a  number 
of  Interim  study  committees  to  deal  with 
local  government  problems  Colorado  created 
a  Governors  local  affairs  study  commission 
to  study  the  problems  of  local  government  In 
urban  areas  Georgia,  New  Mexico,  and 
North  Dakota  have,  this  year,  set  up 
constitutional  study  commissions.  Florida, 
Missouri,  and  New  Jersey  created  little 
"Hoover"  commissions.  Minnesota  and 
South  Dakota  are  studying  State  and  local 
tax  resources  and  tax  laws.  The  Indiana 
Legislative  Advisory  Commission  will  study 
annexation  laws.  A  dozen  other  examples 
could  be  cited. 

Thus  the  States  are  called  upon  to  fulfill. 
In  more  modern  garb,  their  traditional  func- 
tions in  the  Federal  system  of  (a)  serving 
as  poUUcal  laboratories,  (b)  preventing  un- 
due concentration  of  political  power,  (c) 
adapting  national  programs  to  local  needs, 
and  (d)  assisting  local  governments — with 
their  ample  legal  powers,  financial  resources, 
and  geographic  coverage. 

In  stressing  these  positive  actions  one 
must  be  careful  not  to  become  a  poUyanna 
or  assume  that  progress  Is  InevlUble. 
Blood,  sweat,  and  tears  are  needed  on  the 
part  of  local  officials,  citizens,  and  SUte 
representatives  In  order  to  achieve  the  Inev- 
itable reforms  of  removing  outmoded  State 
financial  and  organizational  restrictions; 
providing  adequate  provisions  for  annexa- 
tion, for  metropolitan  area  planning,  for 
extraterritorial  zoning,  and  for  interlocal 
contracting;  and  securing  State  financial 
assistance  In  such  expanding  problem  areas 
as  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal,  air 
[wllutlon.  mass  transportation,  open  space, 
and   hospital   care. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  A  survey  last 
year  of  some  30  States  Indicated  that  no 
State  had  as  many  as  one- half  the  commis- 
sion's proposed  bills  enacted  In  their  entire- 
ty. Only  four  of  these  fundamental  bills — 
authorizing  Interlocal  contracting,  extrater- 
ritorial lonlng.  metropoUUn  planning,  and 
Idle  cash  Investments — had  been  adopted 
entirely  or  In  part  by  at  least  one-half  the 
States.  Only  a  handfvd  of  States  render 
financial  assistance  to  local  governments  for 
parks  and  recreation,  water  and  sewage  and 
housing  OverdeUUed  State  constitutions. 
Governors  with  responsibility  but  little  au- 
thority, underpaid  and  understaffed  State 
legislatures  are  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  In  too  many  States. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  carried  on  a 
long-term  love  affair  with  our  Federal  system, 
the  States  have  had  a  special  place  In  our 
heart  Like  Shakespeare's  Cleopatra.  "Age 
cannot  wither  her.  nor  custom  stale  her  In- 
finite variety  "  We  can  but  hope  that  she 
will  become  a  tidier  housekeeper,  be  less  re- 
sUlctlve  and  be  more  permissive  with  her 
legal  offspring— the  local  governmenU. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  PRESIDENT 
KENNEDY 


Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
February  8.  1964,  edition  of  the  Saturday 
Review  a  distinguished  American.  Nor- 
man Cousins,  permed  an  eloquent  and 
moving  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late 


President  John  F.  Kennedy.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a  copy  of 
that  editorial  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  WHrrx  House  RrvisrrxD 
It  U  a  house  still  possessed  by  the  spirit 
and  color  of  a  man  no  longer  there.  The 
main  desk  Is  now  occupied  by  a  man  sub- 
stantial and  able  In  his  own  right,  yet  there 
Is  a  sense  In  the  house  of  a  perslsUng  pres- 
ence—Inescapable, palpable,  pervasive.  Be- 
yond the  many  physical  evidences  Is  an  un- 
mUUkable  suffusion,  a  sort  of  lingering 
electrical  energy  generated  by  the  young 
President.  He  dldnt  Just  reside  In  or  pre- 
side over  the  big  house,  he  filled  It— quite 
literally,  with  a  special  quality  of  allvenesa. 
And  the  charge  Is  still  In  the  air. 

The    memories    are    much    too    new    and 
strong  to  be  assigned  to  history.     There  is 
first  of  all  the  memory  of  a  man  In  moUon. 
He  would  seldom  sit  at  his  desk   for  long 
stretches  at  a  time.     Very  often  you  would 
see   him   striding   through   the   corridors   or 
the  colonnade,  his  shoulders  held  high  and 
seemingly  bunched  together  In  characteristic 
posture      Something  was  always  happening 
at  one  place  or  another  In  the  White  House, 
and  the  President  was  always  In  the  center 
of  It.     Some  people  thought  It  was  restless- 
ness     Those  closest  to  him  knew  he   liked 
to   be   on   the   move  and   to  pursue  things 
instead  of  waiting  for  things  to  pursue  him. 
You  had  the  feeling  at  Umes  that  he  felt 
cooped  up  and  longed  to  sprint  In  an  open 
field.     Once,  he  found   himself  with  7   free 
minutes    before    his    next    engagement,    a 
2  pjn.  talk  on  the  White  House  lawn  to  sev- 
eral hundred  music  studenu  Invited  by  Mrs. 
Kennedy      He  hadn't  yet  had  lunch,  but  he 
sped   down    to   the   White   House   pool,   tore 
off  hU  clothes,  and  plunged  In.     He  did  the 
backstroke  with  only  one  hand.    In  the  other 
he    held    a    card    high    above   the    water.    It 
contained    hU    notes   for   the    talk    and    he 
studied  them  while  svrtmming.     After  three 
or  four  circuits  the  President  Jumped  out, 
the  hunger  of  his  body  for  exercise  at  least 
temporarily  appeased. 

The  echoes  of  the  last  3  years  still  race 
through  the  air  In  the  big  house.     Sounds 
of  great  debates — not  Just  on  questions  of 
political  strategy  but  on  philosophical  values 
and  the  messages  of  hlstwy — are  audible  to 
those  who  listen  and  those  who  remember. 
There  are  also  the  sounds  of  laughter  of  a 
man  who  knew  that  the  greatest  responsi- 
bility  In   the   world   was  made   not  merely 
tolerable    but   comprehensible   through   full 
reeponse  to  life  and  the  enjoyment  of  living. 
There   was   also  a  quality  of  silence   and 
loneliness.     The  making  of  Wg  decisions  is 
the  loneliest  business  In  the  world.     The  ex- 
perts can   swarm   all  over   the   place — for   a 
time — but  In  the  end  It  Is  one  man  staking 
the  life  of  a  nation  and  perhaps  a  civiliza- 
tion on  the  way  his  own  mind  turns.     Pew 
men  listened  harder  or  did  their  homework 
more  conscientiously  than  he.  but  he  recog- 
nized,  too.  that   there  are  elements  In  Im- 
portant problems  that  go  far  beyond  facts 
and  Into  th'  unmeasurables  and  Intangibles 
where  the  sjjeclallsts  stand  on  even  ground 
with  every  man. 

People  speak  of  his  "style."  That  quality 
eludes  definition,  but  whatever  It  was.  a 
good  place  to  look  for  It  was  at  a  White 
House  dinner.  There  was  something  Jeffer- 
son Ian  about  the  range  and  depth  of  both 
guests  and  conversation.  The  young  Presi- 
dent was  frequently  In  the  questioner's  role. 
He  liked  to  hunt  paradoxes  and  haul  In  con- 
tradictions. But  he  was  careful  not  to  pur- 
sue an  argument  after  he  knew  he  had  sccwed 
the  vital  point. 

Countless  photographs,  portraits,  and  can- 
did snapshou  are  omnipresent  In  the  offices 
of  the  men  who  worked  closely  with  him. 


One  of  these  pictures  showed  him  stretched 
out  on  the  deck  of  a  racing  sloof);  he  was 
reading  a  book.  The  title  was  not  visible. 
Judging  from  the  unevenness  of  the  lines.  It 
may  have  been  poetry.  Another  photograph 
showed  him  In  ^lacks  and  sport  s^lrt.  grin- 
ning back  at  the  cameraman.  Still  anoth«- 
showed  him  signing  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  that  may  well  be  the  most  signal 
accomplishment  of  his  Presidency.  There 
was  also  a  photograph  of  him  with  his  wife 
and  children  at  Hyannlsport. 

The  depth  of  the  tragedy  U  writ  large  in 
the  faces  of  the  men  who  worked  alongside 
him  in  the  White  House  and  who  continue 
to  serve  today.  They  are  young,  too.  most 
of  them  in  their  thirties  or  forties;  but  they 
have  been  caught  up  In  one  of  the  greatest 
ordeals  in  modem  history  and  they  show  It. 
What  brought  them  to  their  Jobs  In  the  first 
place  was  not  Just  an  attractive  proximity 
to  power  but  a  profound  admiration  and  af- 
fection for  their  chief.  And  what  has  kept 
them  in  those  Jobs  since  his  death  is  a  de- 
sire to  serve  in  whatever  way  they  can.  But 
the  period  erf  transition  Is  fast  nearlng  com- 
pletion. Already  there  are  signs  that  the 
new  men  are  ready  and  i>erhape  Impatient  to 
take  over  the  whole  of  the  Job  themselves, 
as  Is  natural.  And  so.  most  members  of  the 
team  put  together  by  the  young  President 
wUl  soon  be  leaving  one  by  one. 

Their  sadness  will  not  down,  any  more 
than  that  of  the  Nation  Itself.  But  they  will 
never  lose  the  sense  of  jMlvilege  of  having 
been  close  to  a  man  fully  alive.  That  im^vI- 
l6fe,  in  a  larger  sense,  is  the  common  iprop- 
erty  of  the  American  people. 


FEDERAL     AID     TO     EDUCATION — 
APIr-CIO  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
increasing  recognition  that  the  Pederal 
Government  will  have  to  provide  a  great 
deal  more  assistance  than  It  already  has 
In  this  session  If  educational  institutions 
are  to  have  the  fswrilities  and  personnel 
they  need  to  meet  the  demands  of  our 
growing  population  and  national  respon- 
sibility. These  educational  needs  are  ac- 
celerating, and  the  gap  is  growing  wider. 
The  measures  passed  by  this  Congress  so 
far  and  signed  Into  law  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  a  beginning  toward  the  ful- 
fillment of  Federal  Government  respon- 
sibility for  the  Nation's  education. 
There  are  wider  areas  of  need  that  have 
not  been  met  and  these  are  described  In 
a  resolution  that  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  statement  on 
education  adopted  by  the  AFL-CIO  Ex- 
ecutive Council  at  Its  meeting  In  Florida, 
February  20. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

Statsmkkt     bt     th>     AFL-CIO     ExKTcmvc 
ConirctL     ON     BmrcATiON.     Bal    HABBOna. 
Pla..  Fbbuabt  20,  1964 
Early   in    1063.   President   Kennedy,   in   a 
special    message    to    Congress,    proposed    an 
omnibus  Federal-aid-to-educatlon  bill.    The 
bill  would  have  drawn  together  in  a  single 
piece  of  legislation  solutions  for  a  wide  range 
o*    educational    problem*.      The    AFL-CIO 
said  at  the  time  that  by  bringing  the  prob- 
lems of  elementary   and   secondary   educa- 
tion, higher  education,  and  adult  education 
within  the  scope  of  a  single  piece  of   leg- 
islation, the  President  had  visefully  focused 
attention    upon    the    interrelationship    be- 
tween      separate       educational       problems. 
Whether  the  problems  were  to  be  approached 


through  a  single  bill  or  through  a  series  of 
bills  was  less  Important  than  that  they  be 
approached  .and  solved. 

In  its  1968  session  the  88th  Congress 
passed  substantial  parts  of  the  Kennedy  edu- 
cation program  and  It  was  deservedly  de- 
scribed by  President  Johnson  as  "the  educa- 
tional Congress  of  1963."  Apart  from  the 
specific  Importance  of  the  separate  bills 
passed  by  Congress  the  legislation  taken  to- 
gether constitutes  a  new  national  commit- 
ment to  education.  Once  and  for  all  It  has 
been  established  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  permanently  concerned  with  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  education. 

There  are  many  education  problems  which 
still  remain  to  be  taken  care  of.  These 
problems  are  every  bit  as  urgent  as  those 
dealt  with  in  the  educational  bills  already 
passed. 

Nothing  substantial  has  yet  been  d<xie  to 
meet  the  problems  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education.  Overcrowded  ^aasrooms, 
poorly  paid  professional  and  operating  staffs, 
and  obsolete  facilities  continue  to  plague 
our  schools.  A  comprehensive  program  of 
Federal  assistance  to  elementary  and  second- 
ary education.  Including  aid  for  both  claas- 
room  construction  and  for  improving  teach- 
ers' salaries,  remains  one  of  our  greatest 
educational  needs.  In  a  Nation  of  rich  and 
poor  States,  only  the  Federal  Government 
can  insiire  that  every  child  will  have  equal 
opportunity  to  an  adequate  education.  The 
problem  of  aid  to  nonpublic  schools  con- 
tinues to  stalemate  Federal  aid  legislation, 
and  we  again  urge,  as  we  did  at  oxir  1963 
convention,  that  we  seek  a  solution  to  this 
IH^>blem  through  the  expansion  of  National 
Defense  Education  Act  assistance  to  non- 
public schools.  Such  an  expanded  program 
might  well  Indude  more  subjects  than  those 
presently  covered  and  grants  fc»'  classroom 
construction  could  be  added  to  the  eqiilp- 
plng  of  teaching  faculties  presently  covered 
by  the  act. 

The  APL-CIO  has  long  urged  the  develop- 
ment of  special  Federal  programs  to  deal 
with  educaUon  In  the  large  city  slimis  and 
in  the  many  rural  areas  where  poverty  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  poor  educational  oppor- 
tunity. We  are  heartened  by  the  growing 
national  concern  with  poverty  and  with  Its 
relattonshlp  to  Inadequate  education.  Poor 
communities  are  unable  to  provide  good 
schools  for  their  children  and  new  genom- 
tions  of  badly  educated  young  people  face  a 
futiire  of  poverty  and  unemployment.  The 
Federal  Government  must  break  this  cycle 
by  providing  q>eclal  aid  to  education  In  low 
income  areas.  We  can  no  longer  deal  with 
these  problems  halfheartedly,  and  on  a 
piecemeal  basis.  The  Federal  Govenmient 
must  finance  massive  support  for  educa- 
tional programs  aimed  at  both  the  causes  and 
effects  <rf  poverty.  If  we  do  this  we  can  elim- 
inate adult  Illiteracy,  and  we  can  provide 
the  kinds  of  special  aosistance  which  wiU 
overcome  cultural  disadvantage  and  moti- 
vate children  and  adults  alike  to  an  en- 
thusiasm for  education.  This  Is  the  most 
important  long  range  program  for  the  elim- 
ination at  school  dropouts,  and  the  result- 
ing problems  of  young  people  who  are  out 
of  school,  yet  unqtialifled  to  work  even  when 
)ot)e  are  available. 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  will  do  much  to  eaae  the  problems  of 
higher  education,  but  It  will  do  little  to  help 
students  and  their  families  meet  mounting 
coUege  tuition  and  living  costs.  There  Is 
need  for  comprehensive  student  aid  to  assist 
low  and  moderate  income  young  people 
obtain  higher  education. 

The  exi>an8lon  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  student  loans  is  a  start  in 
this  direction.  This  should  be  supple- 
mented by  Federal  insurance  for  private  low- 
Interest  student  loans.  Even  more  impor- 
tant is  the  establishment  of  a  large-scale 
student  work  program  similar   to  the  NYA 


of  depression  days.  The  AFL-CIO  has  long 
supported  a  system  of  Federal  scholarships 
which  would  provide  payments  to  the  col- 
leges and  universities  as  well  as  the  stu- 
dents. We  urge  that  these  be  set  up  on  a 
State  and  congressional  district  basis  to  pro- 
vide the  widest  possible  opportunities. 
There  is  also  special  merit  to  the  cold  war 
GI  education  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Yabboroitgh.  The  AFL-CIO  has  long  sup- 
ported this  legislation  which  would  provide 
veterans  of  the  cold  war  educational  oppor- 
tunities similar  to  those  given  veteraixs  of 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  war. 

At  Its  1963  convention  the  AFLr-CIO  urged 
the  extension  of  the  principle  of  universal 
free  pubUc  education  through  at  least  the 
14th  year  and  the  raising  of  the  ccKnpulsory 
school  age  to  18.  The  Higher  Education 
Faculties  Act  of  1963.  with  its  special  provi- 
sions for  aid  to  public  Junior  colleges,  gives 
every  State  an  opportunity  to  act  in  the 
dlrecUon  of  making  this  goal  a  reality.  We 
reiterate  our  support  of  the  principle  of  free 
public  education  through  the  Junior  college 
level  and  of  comprehensive  aid  for  students 
in  all  areas  of  higher  education. 


LA  CROSSE  TRIBUNE  OPPOSES 
PROXBilRE  BUT  LIKES  HIS  VOTE 
AGAINST   TAX  CUT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  refreshing  and  honest  edi- 
torials I  have  read  In  a  long  time  came 
recently  from  the  La  Oosse  Tribime.  of 
La  Crosse,  Wis. 

This  newspaper  makes  no  bones  of  its 
opposition  to  my  reelection  in  the  event 
I  decide  to  run.  It  sajrs  so  loud  and 
clear,  but  it  also  has  the  good  grace 
and  active  integrity  to  say  that  it  ap- 
proves of  my  opposition  to  a  tax  cut 
which  I  think  is  irresponsible  in  a  year 
of  unparalled  prosperity  and  a  heavily 
unbalanced  budget 

It  is  so  refreshing  and  vmusual  that 
a  newspaper  in  this  age  of  one-sided  par- 
tisanship can  find  good  and  favorable 
things  to  say  about  public  ofiOcials  whom 
they  basically  oppose  that  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Tribune  thought- 
ful editorial  "Two  Sides  to  the  Tax-Cut 
Coin"  be  printed  in  the  Ricord  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Two  Smxs  TO  THB  TAX-Cxrr  Coai 
Senatcx-  Pboxmibb  Is  getting  his  lumps  frooa 
Wilbur  Renk,  his  Republican  challenger,  for 
voting  against  the  big  tax  cut  bill  this  month. 
We  like  Renk.  and  think  he'd  make  a  more 
effective  spokesman  for  all  of  WlacoDsln  than 
the  preeent  senior  Senat<»'. 

But  we  also  think  Pboxmtbb  was  right  In 
voting  against  a  tax  cut  while  the  Federal 
budget  stays  in  the  red — as  it  admittedly 
will  stay  for  several  more  years.  White  House 
experts  themselves  talk  hopefully  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  no  earlier  than  1967. 

Mr.  Renk  is  telling  audiences  around  the 
State  that  Wlaconsln  citizens  will  have  an- 
other t250  million  to  spend  "because  a  ma- 
jority of  Senators  voted  for  the  tax  cut"  and 
asks  whether  PKOxmax  believes  that  this 
qvjarter-bllllon  "will  do  them  more  good  in 
Washington." 

"Did  anyone  ever  send  a  dollar  to  Wash- 
ington and  get  a  whole  dollar  back?"  Benk 
asked. 
It's  a  good  question,  and  the  answer  Is  no. 
But  it  doeent  stop  there.  Another  side  of 
the  tax-cut  coin  is  what  the  average  Amer- 
ican loses  out  of  his  wages  or  savings  if  ta»e 
new  spending  spaito  more  inflatton. 
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Some  economlate  estimate  tlvat  lost  pxir- 
ohaalng  power  betwwen  the  eve  of  World 
Wax  II  and  1960  006t  Americans  some  $200 

billion.  ,     ^  , 

That's  a  hvmdred  times  the  money  loat  in 
all  the  bank  falluree  of  the  isao's  and  early 

thirtdes. 

Senator  Proxmikk  wants  his  party  to  keep 
Its  1960  cajnpalsn  promises  of  frugal  spend- 
ing and  a  balanced  budget.  His  vote  against 
the  tox  cut  may  not  be  popular,  but  we  think 
it  was  consistent. 


PRESroENT  JOHNSON'S  GEORGIA 
ANCESTORS 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  we 
Georgrlans  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  In 
the  part  the  early  citizens  of  our  State 
played  in  making  ours  a  great  State,  a 
prosperous  State,  and  one  which  is 
steeped  in  tradition.  Many,  many  Geor- 
gia citizens  and  their  descendants  have 
risen  to  greatness  and  made  for  them- 
selves a  prominent  and  respected  place 

in  history. 

One  such  person  Is  Ijnidon  Baines 
Johnson,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  whose  ancestral  heritage  can  be 
traced  back  to  Georgia. 

The  history  of  President  Johnsons 
Georgia  ancestors  is  told  In  an  interest- 
ing article  on  March  1  in  the  Sunday 
magazine  of  the  Atlanta  Journal-Con- 
stitution, written  by  Mr.  Andrew  Sparks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


PaxsiDXNT  Johnson's  Oeobcia  ANC«8Toms 
At  the  State  Archives  on  Peachtree  Street. 
President  Lyndon  Johnson's  folks  are  known 
as  O.Tm. 

"We  call  them  O.Tj  for  'Gone  to  Texas  — 
those  Georgians  who  left  the  State  back  In 
the  18308  and  1840s  and  headed  West."  said 
Mrs  Mary  Olvens  Bryan,  director  of  the 
archives.     "They  went  In  droves." 

President  Johnson's  family  were  Geor- 
gians until  sometime  around  1838.  The 
President's  great-grandfather.  Jesse  John- 
son, served  as  sheriff  of  Henry  County  and 
later  as  Justice  of  the  inferior  court  In  Mc- 
Donough.  Numerous  records  with  his  name 
on  them  can  be  found  In  the  ordinary's  office. 
Jesse  married  a  Greene  County  girl.  At 
the  Greensboro  courthouse  you  can  read  that 
justice  of  the  peace  John  Wlllson  married 
Jesse  and  Lucy  Webb  Barnett  on  November 
14,  1817.     She  was  18  and  he.  32. 

And    at    the    Oglethorpe    Courthouse    In 
Lexington   Is  a   copy  of   the   will  of   Jesse's 
father,  John  Johnson,  deeds  for  various  land 
transactions  he  made,  and  an  amazing  mar- 
riage contract   John   and   a   Green   County 
widow  signed  before  their  wedding.     He  and 
his  second  wife  set  down  In  black  and  white 
before  witnesses  exactly  what  the  financial 
arrangement  would   be  after   they   married. 
It  Is  surprising  how  much  can  be  learned 
about   the   President's  ancestors  more   than 
125  years  after  they  died  or  left  the  State. 
The  Johnsons  are  still  around,  ghosts  caught 
in  old  deeds,  wills,  tax  digests,  census  lists — 
the   papers   are   scattered.   crimibUng.   hard 
to  fln'i  and  difficult  to  read  once  you  find 
them,    recorded    In    some    forgotten    clerk's 
spidery  handwriting.    Putting  the  pieces  to- 
gether Is  a  puzzle  when  you  try  to  dig  up 
the  roots  of  a  family  tree  and  recreate  It 
limb  by  limb.    You  need  a  bird-dog  nose,  a 
maiden    aunt's    perseverance    for    gathering 
family  details  and  a  novel  writer's  Imagina- 
tion.    And  even  If  you  find  the  names.  It 
U  bard  to  pry  a  real  person  out  of  the  dry 


old  records,  a  flesh-and-blood  man  who 
fought  Tories  and  Indians,  loved  women, 
fathered  a  family,  and  Inspired  hU  children 
to  move  west  In  the  American  pioneer  tra- 
dition. Pioneers  the  Johnsons  were.  They 
fit  perfectly  Into  that  pattern  of  south  and 
western  migration  that  settled  "upper 
Georgia"  after  the  Revolutionary  War. 
moved  on  Into  Indian  territory  as  west 
Georgia  opened  up  to  white  settlers  and  then 
headed  for  new  wide-open  spaces  In  Alabama 
and  Texas. 

This  story  so  Intrigued  the  President's 
mother.  Blrs.  Sam  Ealy  Johnson.  Jr..  of 
Austin.  Tex.,  that  she  made  an  exhaustive 
search  to  find  out  everything  she  could 
about  the  Johnson  family.  Several  of  her 
letters  are  on  file  at  the  State  archives. 
Across  middle  Georgia  from  Henry  to  Ogle- 
thorpe Counties,  a  string  of  ordinaries  and 
clerks  of  court  remember  correspondence 
from  her  and  from  the  President,  then  a 
Senator,  seeking  InformaUon  about  the 
Johnsons. 

When  she  finished  her  history.  Mrs.  John- 
son gave  a  typewritten  copy  of  It.  bound  as 
a  book,  to  Lyndon,  her  oldest  child,  for  his 
48th  birthday  present.  That  was  In  1966, 
2  years  before  she  died.  The  book  has  145 
pages.  Including  genealogical  tables,  and  on 
the  front  cover,  of  lightweight,  flexible  card- 
board. "The  Johnsons"  Is  printed  In  gold- 
colored  Ink.  Probably  no  other  American 
President  ever  took  office  with  such  a  well- 
authenticated  past. 

■My  purpose  In  this  undertaking."  she 
wrote  in  her  foreword.  "Is  primarily  to  ac- 
quaint my  children,  and  their  chUdren  after 
them,  with  their  father's  family.  Second- 
arily, I  desire  to  Introduce  the  various 
branches  of  the  Johnsons  to  each  other. 
Knowing  the  Johnsons  and  their  love  of  fam- 
ily as  I  do.  I  feel  that  this  book  may  lead  to 
many  pleasant  relationships  between  kins- 
people  previously  unknown  or  only  slightly 
known  to  each  other.  •   •    • 

"I  begin  with  the  Revolutionary  soldier. 
John  Johnson,  whose  antecedents  I  have 
been  unable  to  trace  despite  a  protracted 
search.  I  located  John  by  the  process  of  de- 
duction, concluding  that  Jesse  Johnson's 
father  must  have  been  a  John,  because  Jesse 
named  hU  first  son  John.  I  was  correct,  but 
In  discovering  the  right  John.  I  encountered 
practically  a  regiment  of  GeorgU  Revolu- 
tionary soldiers  named  John  Johnson.  Per- 
haps some  who  read  this  book  may  find  In- 
formation leading  to  John's  ancestors — I  sin- 
cerely hope  this  may  be  true." 

John  Johnson,  that  earliest  ancestor  she 
could  track  down,  was  living  In  Oglethorpe 
County  169  years  ago  when  his  son  Jesse  was 
born  there  in  1796.  Mrs.  Johnson  never 
learned  where  he  came  from.  This  section 
of  Georgia  had  been  opened  up  just  a  few 
years  before  and  filled  up  with  Immigrants. 
mosUy  from  the  CaroUnas.  Virginia,  and 
Pennsylvania.  As  new  counties  were  laid 
out.  west  of  the  Ogeechee  and  the  Oconee, 
veterans  often  were  the  first  settlers. 

"Georgia  was  the  most  generous  of  the 
States  to  Revolutionary  veterans,"  said  Mrs. 
Pat  Bryant,  who  has  charge  of  land  records 
at  the  archives.  "It  was  the  most  sparsely 
populated  of  the  OTlglnal  13  colonies,  wanted 
settlers,  and  enUced  droves  of  them  by  giving 
free  land.  Some  of  the  best  land  In  the 
State  was  being  offered  and  that's  why  we 
had  those  heavy  migrations  at  the  end  of  the 
18th  century.  A  man  didn't  have  to  be  a 
veteran  He  could  petition  for  land  under 
the  Head-Right  system,  which  entitled  him 
to  200  acres  on  his  own  head  and  60  acres 
for  his  wife  and  each  child  and  slave,  not  ex- 
ceeding a  total  of  1.000  acres  Pioneers 
wanted  lots  of  land.  It  was  this  same  urge 
that  made  them  later  go  to  Texas.  One 
group  would  go  out  and  write  back  home  and 
a  whole  colony  would  troop  west  to  Join 
them  Some  kept  going  on  and  on  to  Cali- 
fornia and  greener  pastures." 


Often  the  pastures  were  literally  greener 
because  the  early  farmers  wore  out  the  land, 
and  then  moved  on  to  do  It  somewhere  else. 
Lotteries  also  helped  settle  GeorgU.  As 
new  areas  opened  up  after  the  Indians 
moved  out.  citizens  drew  lots  for  the  avail- 
able land — veterans  were  entitled  to  two 
extra  draws  under  an  act  of  the  legislature 
in  1825.  John  Johnson,  in  1827.  not  long  be- 
fore his  death,  drew  202  i/j  acres  In  the  18th 
district  of  original  Lee  County,  a  spot  near 
the  headwaters  of  Talfalga  Creek,  now  in 
Webster  County  about  4  miles  southeast  of 
Preston.  John  never  lived  there.  The  land 
wasn't  granted  until  1833,  after  his  death, 
but  he  mentions  it  in  his  will  along  with 
other  land  he  owned  outside  Oglethorpe 
County.  In  Dooly,  and  In  Greene. 

John  Johnson  died  January  14.  1828.  Ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Johnson's  research  he  was 
first  married  around  1787  to  Ann  Ealy.  who 
was  the  mother  of  his  eight  children  and 
died  January  6.  1815.  Eight  years  later  he 
married  Jolcy  Bowdie  Fears,  the  widow  of 
William  Pears'  of  Greene  Coimty. 

You  can  read  the  rare  and  wonderful 
marriage  contract  John  and  Jolcy  (or  Joyce) 
signed  on  May  27.  1823.  if  you  go  to  the  office 
of  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court.  Thomas 
Noell.  In  the  courthouse  at  Lexington,  Ga. 
With  no  June  wedding  nonsense,  it  settled 
who  would  own  what  after  the  marriage. 
Jolcy  agreed  to  "put  into  the  possession  of 
the  said  John  Johnson  all  my  estate  both 
real  and  personal."  But  she  made  one  ex- 
ception. When  her  little  daughter  Edney 
Ann  Pears  reached  the  age  of  17,  or  If  she 
married  sooner,  she  was  to  have  Jolcy's 
Negro  boy  named  Lewis,  and  the  following 
articles:  "One  pine  cupboard,  one  large 
trunk,  one  walnut  dressing  table,  one  loom, 
fovir  bed  quUts.  four  counterplns.  four  white 
cotton  sheets,  six  blue  earthen  plates,  six 
cups  and  saucers."  If  Edney  Ann  should  die, 
her  mother  reserved  the  right  to  dispose  of 
this  property  "in  any  manner  I  may  choose 
among  my  own  relatives." 

John  agreed  and  consented  to  all  this  and 
added  that  little  Edney  Ann  "shall  live  with 
her  mother  In  my  house.  I  will  expend  to 
the  amount  of  $60  to  a  teacher  or  teachers 
for  her  tuition,  exclusive  of  any  other  ex- 
penses but  the  tuition,  provided  there  be  a 
school  so  near  that  her  mother  will  send 
her  from  home."  He  also  said  that  when 
Edney  Ann  became  17.  or  if  she  married 
sooner,  he  would  give  her  »100. 

The  contract  was  witnessed  by  Booz  Maxey 
and  Hemj  Willis  and  signed  by  John  and 
Jolcy — she  with  her  mark. 

In  his  will,  probated  4'/i  years  later.  John 
left  Jolcy  among  other  things  "$200  In  dis- 
charge of  an  equivalent  for  the  money  prom- 
ised in  a  marriage  contract  entered  into  by 
said  Jolcy  and  myself."  He  gave  her  back 
100  acres  in  Greene  Coimty  Inherited  from 
her  first  husband,  a  mare  named  Rosebud 
and  her  colt,  her  saddle  and  bridle.  10  barrels 
of  corn,  and  400  pounds  of  pork. 

He  also  left  Jolcy  "the  bed.  bedstead,  mat- 
tress and  bed  furniture  owned  by  said  Jolcy 
prevloiis  to  our  marriage,  also  one  pine  table, 
five  chairs,  one  black  pine  chest,  and  square 
top  trunk,  one  wash  and  one  dinner  pot; 
one  large  oven,  one  small  washtub  •  •  • 
the  supply  of  sugar  and  coffee  that  may  be 
on  hand  at  my  death,  six  shoats  of  the  spring 
gang  including  a  sow  shoat,  her  choice  of  the 
spinning  wheels  and  cotton  cards,  one  clock 
reel,  one  pair  of  flat  Irons,  one  case  knives 
and  forks,  half  a  dozen  pewter  plates,  half 
dozen  earthen  ditto,  one  large  and  one  small 
earthen  dish,  one  small  chum,  one  plank 
meal  gum  and  flour  gum  and  salt  gum.  one 
large  plank  box.  one  sifter  and  two  bread 
trays,  two  pewter  dishes,  one  set  cups  and 
saucers,  sugar  dish  and  tea  spoons,  one  pine 
table  used  for  salting  meat  on.  one  foot 
noggin,  one  brass  kettle  and  one  pot  rack,  to 
her  and  her  heirs  forever." 


He  remembered  each  of  his  living  children, 
three  sons,  Jesse,  Sam.  and  Thomas,  and 
two  daughters,  Polly  Barnett  and  Ann — giv- 
ing a  Negro  girl  to  each  of  his  daughters:  $100 
and  a  horse,  saddle  and  bridle  to  Ann;  the 
Lee  County  farm.  $100,  and  a  bed,  bedstead 
and  furniture  to  Thomas.  Polly  and  the 
other  boys,  who  apparently  had  alrefidy  mar- 
ried, received  "$6  In  money  In  addition  to 
what  I  have  heretofore  given.  •  •  •"  The 
three  children  of  his  late  son  John,  who  had 
died  around  1822,  received  $60  each  John 
appointed  his  son  Jesse  executor  and  directed 
him  to  sell  all  his  property  not  mentioned  In 
the  will  and  divide  the  money  equally  among 
the  Johnson  children,  giving  John  Jr.'s  chil- 
dren their  father's  share. 

At  bis  death  John  Johnson  owned  four 
slaves — Treasy.  a  woman  and  her  child. 
Biddy.  $400;  old  Biddy.  $160;  and  Denwood. 
a  man.  $160."  His  personal  property  ex- 
cluding land,  was  valued  at  around  $1,600 
including  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  geese,  oxen, 
farm  Implements,  household  furnishings,  and 
notes  owed  him.  One  was  for  $1.14%,  had 
been  drawn  up  4  years  before  his  death  and 
had  a  credit  of  60  cents.  His  house  fiimlsh- 
Ings  were  simple  but  typical  of  what  a  well- 
to-do  18th  century  or  early  19th  century 
Georgian  would  have  had.  The  prices  make 
an  antique  collector  drool:  one  sideboard, 
$13;  one  desk  with  drawers,  $30;  one  "cub- 
board  pine."  $8;  cme  shotgun.  $8;  two  feath- 
er beds  and  furniture  and  three  bedsteads. 
$40. 

The  best  clues  for  discovering  where  the 
President's  great-great-grandfather  lived  smd 
may  be  burled  are  in  the  executor's  deeds  for 
the  sale  of  his  land.  His  home  was  probably 
in  the  southwest  corner  of  Oglethorpe  Coun- 
ty, west  of  Maxeys.  Ga.  Jesse  sold  two  tracts 
of  land  to  the  highest  bidder  "at  publlck 
outcry"  early  in  1830.  according  to  execu- 
tor's deeds  dated  February  2.  1830,  on  file  at 
the  courthouse.  Abner  Ward,  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses of  John's  will,  paid  $676  for  148  acres 
on  the  waters  of  Falling  Creek  and  Sandy 
Creek.  Emanuel  Zuber  pcUd  $600  for  360 
acres  on  Sandy  Creek,  all  of  It  In  Oglethorpe 
except  for  the  extreme  southwest  oomer  In 
Greene.  It  was  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
land  of  Abner  Ward.  The  deed  locates  this 
land  on  the  road  between  Scull  Shoals  and 
Bowling  Green. 

In  spite  of  warnings  that  we'd  never  get 
back  if  we  went,  the  photographer  and  I  took 
off  west  of  Maxeys  on  those  rivers  of  mud 
called  roads.  Our  guide  was  a  State  high- 
way map  of  Oglethorpe  Cotmty,  one  which 
shows  every  creek,  farmhouse,  church  and 
cemetery.  We  found  cemeteries  full  of 
&nlths  and  Brlghtwells  and  graves  with  no 
names  at  all,  but  no  Johnsons.  We  crossed 
Sandy  Creek  and  Palling  Creek,  both  men- 
tioned in  the  Joixnson  deeds.  And  we  even 
saw  an  18th  century  farmhouse,  probably 
similar  to  that  John  Johnson  built  and  lived 
in.  It  is  Mr.  Pearl  Aycock's  house,  not  far 
from  the  Oconee,  where  four  generations  of 
Aycocks  have  lived.  Mr.  Aycock  says  the 
hoxise  was  built  around  1780  and  that  when  It 
was  new  his  great-grandmother  once  looked 
out  the  window  and  saw  two  Indians  grinning 
at  her.  She  didnt  stop  weaving.  The  Indi- 
ans stole  the  Aycock's  horses  and  then  went 
on  to  bum  Greensboro. 

Bxrt  you  don't  have  to  get  In  the  mud 
to  see  the  kind  of  house  John  Johnson 
might  have  lived  in.  Tht  Thornton  House 
at  the  Atlanta  Art  Association,  which  was 
moved  to  Atlanta  and  restored  In  1960.  was 
built  about  15  miles  from  the  Johnson  farm 
by  one  of  those  Virginians  who  came  to 
Georgia  after  the  Revolution.  It  was  9  years 
old  when  Jesse  Johnson  was  bom. 

Claude  Stevens  of  Carlton,  Ga..  Is  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  fifth  cousin.  He  Is  a  retired 
physics  teacher  with  an  Interest  In  genealogy 
and  learned  from  a  correspondent  In  Texas 
that   he    Is    related    through    Lucy   Barnett 


Johnson.     Mr.  Stevens  so  far  has  been  un- 
able to  pinpoint  the  Johnson  farm. 

"When  the  mud  dries  and  the  roads  get 
better  In  the  sprtng,"  he  said,  "I'm  going 
down  In  the  country  below  Maxeys  and  see 
If  I  can  locate  it.  J<^ui  Johnson's  probably 
burled  right  there." 

The  tantalizing  thought  that  the  old  John- 
son house  Is  still  standing  made  us  go  back 
after  the  mud  had  dried  some — but  not 
enough  to  keep  us  from  getting  stuck.  Mr. 
Stevens  met  us  at  the  courthouse,  bringing 
along  the  descriptions  of  the  old  deeds. 
Frank  Maxey,  the  ordinary,  whose  ancestors 
were  relatives  of  Booz  Maxey  and  Hall  Maxey 
mentioned  In  many  of  the  Johnson  papers, 
volunteered  to  go  with  us.  He  remembers 
well  the  old  Zuber  place,  which  coiild  be  the 
tract  Emanuel  Zuber  bought  from  the  John- 
son estate.  When  we  got  there,  we  dis- 
covered that  the  oldest  part  of  the  Zuber 
house,  a  hewn  log  section,  had  been  torn 
down  some  years  before.  In  the  family  cem- 
etery, the  only  two  marked  graves  were 
Zubers. 

Richard  Maxey.  who  lives  In  the  area,  took 
us  to  the  old  "Adklssln'  Church" — Atkin- 
son's— where  nothing  remains  but  a  cemetery 
and  not  a  single  grave  Is  marked  except  by 
seashells  or  by  a  depression  In  the  forest 
floor.  We  cut  across  a  pasture  and  walked  at 
least  a  half  mile  to  the  old  Andy  Gillen 
house,  which  could  easily  date  from  John 
Johnson's  time  and  may  even  be  his  house. 
W.  M.  Gillen  of  Lexington,  whose  father  was 
bom  In  this  house,  always  told  him  that  his 
father.  Andy,  had  bought  a  farm  known  as 
the  Johnson  place.  Andy  came  to  this  coun- 
try from  Ireland  as  a  stowaway  and  could 
have  bought  the  Johnson  land  from  the 
Zubers.  The  two  main  rooms  of  the  house 
have  the  gayest  old  color  schemes,  probably 
original — bright  orange,  yellow  and  white  in 
one  room,  deep  green,  yellow,  and  white  in 
another. 

Back  on  the  Wire  Bridge  Road,  the  ordi- 
nary showed  us  where  the  old  Scull  Shoals 
Road  he  remembered  as  a  boy  turned  off  to 
the  left.  Now,  long  deserted  by  stagecoaches, 
wagons — and  even  automobiles — It  Is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  ditch  In  the  forest.  Tractor 
ruts  follow  It  for  a  little  way  to  a  field  near 
the  edge  of  the  Oconee  National  Forest. 

"I  can  show  you  where  the  old  Tarpley 
place  Is,"  Frank  Maxey  said,  "but  It  won't 
do  you  any  good  because  you  can't  see  any 
more  than  you  can  here  wtilch  Is  nothing." 
But  we  couldn't  resist  going  down  the  old 
disappearing  Fontenoy  Road,  as  It  Is  called 
on  a  70-year-oId  county  map  Mr.  Stevens 
had.  We  parked  the  car  and  walked  for 
more  than  a  mile  in  the  mud.  The  only 
thing  we  saw  was  an  abandoned  farmhovise 
and  on  a  slight  rise  beyond  It  stood  an  old 
log  bam.  We  climbed  through  tangled  un- 
derbrush to  get  to  the  bam  and  as  we  turned 
to  go,  we  spied  on  In  the  distance  the 
shingled  roof  of  a  house  hidden  by  over- 
grown bushes  and  trees.  Fighting  on 
through  brtars.  we  came  to  two  ancient 
twisted  cedars  and  beyond  them  something 
you'd  never  expect  to  find  In  Georgia,  the 
tumbledown  remains  of  an  18th  century 
house.  It  Is  still  covered  with  beaded  weath- 
erboards. One  of  the  two  end  chimneys 
Is  mostly  Intact.  This  pioneer  house  af- 
fected 18th  centxiry  styles;  Its  batten  doors 
had  applied  moldings  to  give  them  a  paneled - 
door  look  and  a  chair  rail  sets  off  the  wain- 
scot. The  steepest  of  staircases  twists  up 
between  the  rooms  In  two  attic  bedrooms, 
now  open  to  the  sky.  In  one  of  them,  a 
snake  has  shed  Its  skin.  Celling  boards  have 
fallen  and  the  mantels  He  on  their  faces. 
The  timbers  slowly  are  returning  to  himius 
of  the  forest  floor. 

This  ancient  house,  little  changed  from 
the  time  It  was  built  by  the  first  settlers  to 
look  like  the  stylish  Virginia  and  Carolina 
houses  at  home,  Is,  certainly,  the  kind  John 


Johnson  would  have  built  on  his  farm  there 
on  the  Scull  Shoals  Road,  the  house  where 
Jesse  was  bom  and  where  the  widow  Fears 
came  with  little  Edney  Ann.  her  sheets, 
counterpanes,  and  dishes.  The  rotting  house 
between  Sandy  Creek  and  Falling  Creek  is 
more  remote  now  than  it  was  in  th^r  day 
when  the  road  beside  It  ran  down  to  Scull 
Shoals,  a  busy  factory  town  where  the  mid- 
winter rains  of  1813  destroyed  the  South's 
first  papermlll.  John  and  his  wife,  Ann 
Ealy.  may  be  burled  nearby,  but  finding  them 
may  be  an  Impossible  task. 

In  Greensboro.  Miss  Catherine  Comwell 
proudly  showed  us  that  the  marrtage  record 
of  Jesse  Johnson  and  Lucy  Webb  Barnett 
appears  In  the  new  Greene  County  history 
which  she  helped  get  puUlshed.  (Only  90 
more  copies  of  It  are  available.)  She  says 
Jesse's  name  is  on  the  1820  census  as  a 
Greene  County  resident  and  on  the  tax 
digests. 

He  had  already  moved  on  to  Henry  County, 
70  or  80  miles  from  the  old  Johnson  farm,  by 
the  time  of  his  father's  death. 

"There's  little  authentic  Information  about 
Jesse  around  here."  says  Mrs.  R.  A.  Ralner. 
of  McDonough,  who  probably  knows  as  mxich 
about  Henry  County  history  as  anyone  else. 
"He  was  a  first  settler,  served  as  sheriff  from 
1823  until  around  1835  and  was  a  Justice  of 
the  inferior  court.  He  lived  between  Luella 
and  Hampton  near  the  John  Adams  place. 
I  am  familiar  with  this  locality,  know  old 
homesteads,  graveyards,  and  houses  and  re- 
member many  which  are  gone.  I  am  certain 
no  house  remains  where  the  Johnsons  lived." 

Jesse  and  Lucy  had  10  children,  the  young- 
est of  whom  was  born  In  Alabama  In  1838. 
He  was  Sam  Ealy  Johnson,  the  President's 
grandfathn^.  Two  of  the  older  children  ap- 
parently lived  out  their  lives  In  Henry 
County.  The  marriage  records  show  that 
Ava  Johnson  married  James  Adams,  October 
4,  1842,  and  Nathan  Johnson  married  Mallssa 
Williams,  January  31,  184S.  One  daughter 
married  and  settled  down  In  Alabama.  Most 
of  the  others  went  on  to  Texas  with  their 
parents. 

An  Alabama  genealogist,  BIrs.  EllBabeth 
Wood  Thomas  of  Tuscaloosa.  Is  now  dili- 
gently trying  to  track  down  everything  she 
can  find  about  the  Johnsons  in  Alabama. 
She  has  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Johnson's  history  and 
plans  to  publish  the  President's  genealogy 
In  the  March  or  April  Issue  of  her  Alabama 
Genealogical  Register.  Her  research  puts 
Jesse  and  his  family  In  Randolph  County, 
Ala..  Just  over  the  Georgia  line. 

"Jesse  entered  land  there  for  taxes  in  18S7 
and  1838."  she  said.  "He  must  have  been 
living  there  by  then  although  he  still  had 
business  In  Georgia.  His  father's  estate  was 
not  finally  seUled  xmtU  1842.  In  the  1840 
census  of  Randolph  County  I  found  a  Jesse 
Jc^xnson  and  the  children  of  his  family  fit 
perfectly  with  thoee  that  the  President's  an- 
cestor had.  Tliree  people  in  the  family  were 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  two  in  'commerce.' 
Only  two  pec^le  in  the  entire  county  were 
listed  that  way.  What  was  It?  My  guess  Is 
that  they  operated  a  stagecoach  line  or  were 
In  the  banking  business.  They  were  prosper- 
ous. The  Johnsons  owned  17  slaves  In  1840. 
I've  been  over  the  cotinty  with  a  fine-tooth 
comb  and  know  there's  no  ho\ise  standing 
where  they  lived." 

According  to  Mrs.  Johnson's  history.  Jesse 
and  Us  family  reached  Texas  in  1846  and 
settled  at  Lockhart.  where  Jeeae  died  May 
16.  1856,  and  Lucy  died  less  than  a  year  latw. 
Young  Sam.  the  President's  grandfather, 
was  only  8  years  old  when  he  reached  the 
West.  He  became  a  farmer  and  livestock 
man  who  bought  cattle  and  drove  them  to 
the  yariaaa  market.  He  died  In  1916.  The 
President's  father,  Sam  Ealy  Johnson,  Jr..  was 
the  fifth  child  erf  Sam  and  Eliza  Bunton  John- 
son. He  was  hora.  October  11.  1877  at  Buda. 
Tex.,  and  died  in  Austin.  October  32.   1987. 
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For  several  years  he  was  a  State  repreaenta- 
Uve  The  President.  Lyndon  Balnes  John- 
son' was  the  first  of  five  surviving  children 
of  Rebekah  Balnes  and  Sam  Johnson.  Jr  He 
was  born  In  1908  In  a  farm  cabin  that  hU 
pioneer  Oecx-gla  ancestors  would  have  con- 
sidered not  a  bit  fancy 

No  one  would  have  dreamed  the  traU  would 
lead  from  Stonewall.  Tex.,  back  east  to  the 
White  House. 
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LOCAL  CONTROL  OF  SCHOOLS 


Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  Mrs. 
Pred  A  Radke  of  Port  Angeles.  Wash., 
is  the  president  of  the  National  School 
Boards  Association.  In  this  role  she 
has  made  some  noteworthy  contribu- 
tions to  our  educational  system.  In  the 
February  edition  of  Nation's  Business 
magazine,  Mrs.  Radke  was  interviewed 
on  the  subject  of  'Local  Control:  Secret 
of  Schools  Success.-  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  so  that  my  colleagues  might 
share  In  the  thoughts  of  Mrs.  Radke  on 
this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

Local  CoNT«ofc:  Skmt  or  Schools'  Stjccb» 
The  basis  for  progress  In  American  educa- 
tion Is  local  control. 

This  Is  the  view  of  Mra.  Fred  A.  Radke.  pres- 
ident of  the  National  School  Boards  Associ- 
ation. ^     . 

Mrs  Radke  believes  local  control  of  educa- 
tion Is  being  challenged  today  as  never  be- 
fore Such  threats  stem  from  a  variety  of 
sources.  One  which  particularly  concerns  her 
Is  the  demand  by  teachers'  organizations  to 
share  In  the  responsibility  for  formulating 
educational  policy.  Teachers'  unions  are  ask- 
ing for  collective  bargaining  rights  and 
teachers-  organlzaUons  afflllated  with  the 
National  Education  Association  are  asking  for 
professional  negotiations  to  see  that  their 
demands  are  hetu-d.  Both  organisations 
threaten  reprisals  If  their  demands  are  not 

met.  ^   ^ 

School  boards.  Mrs.  Radke  points  out.  have 
the  responsibility  of  policy  determination 
as  prescribed  by  law  and  It  Is  an  obligation 
which  cannot  be  delegated  to  others. 

You  can  expect  to  hear  considerably  more 
oi  this  controversy  in  the  months  ahead. 

Mother  of  three,  a  daughter  and  two  sons. 
Mrs.  Radke  lives  In  Port  Angeles.  Wash . 
where  she  Is  president  of  the  local  school 
board  She  has  been  a  member  since  1948 
and  Is  a  past  president  of  the  Washington 
State  School  Directors  Association  She  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Washington  State 
Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  since  1955. 

A  delegate  to  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Education,  she  later  served  as  delegate  to 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth. 

More  recently  she  was  a  member  of  the 
President's  Panel  of  ConsultanU  on  Voca- 
tional Education  and  Is  a  member  of  the 
Oovemors  Committee  on  the  Employment  of 
Youth  In  her  State 

During  the  past  2  years  Mrs  Radke  has 
visited  hundreds  of  schools  throughout  the 
United  States.  Recently  she  toured  schools 
In  Europe. 

Mrs  Radke.  how  do  you  asseas  the  Job 
being  done  by  American  schools   today? 

"I  think  we  can  be  very  proud  of  our 
progress  In  education.  Our  citizens  have 
provided — and  are  providing — more  educa- 
tion for  more  children  than  any  nation  In 
history. 

"Many  of  the  Nation's  schools  provide  an 
excellent  program. 


"Despite  this  fact  we  cannot  be  compla- 
cent. About  one-third  of  our  youth  do  not 
graduate  from  high  school.  Some  do  not 
even  graduate  from  the  eighth  grade.  At  a 
time  when  every  phase  of  our  Uvea  has  grown 
more  complex  these  young  people  will  have 
great  dlfllculty  In  obtaining  employment  and 
in  leading  useful  lives." 

What  are  some  of  the  problems  you  fore- 
see? 

"One  of  great  importance  Is  providing  the 
necessary  f\mds  to  operate  educational  pro- 
grams of  high  quality 

"Another   Involves    pressures   by    teachers' 
organisations   which    threaten    local   control 
of  education. •' 
WUl  you  explain? 

"One  pressure  that  local  boards  of  edu- 
cation face  stems  from  i>ropoaals  of  teach- 
ers' organizations,  as  represented  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Aasoclatlon  and  the  Amer- 
ican  PederaUon  of  Teachers. 

"The  NBA  advocates  professional  negotia- 
tions and  the  use  of  sanctions  when  an  Im- 
passe Is  reached  The  teachers'  vmlons  ad- 
vocate collective  bargaining  and  the  use  of 
strikes  In  certain  Impaose  situations.  We 
are  opposed  to  these  approaches  " 
What  do  you  feel  U  their  objective? 
"They  want  to  have  a  voice  In  the  deter- 
mination of  salaries,  working  conditions 
and  other  educational  policies. 

"Here  Is  a  pctft  ot  the  NllA  policy  sUte- 
ment:  'The  National  Education  Association 
Inslsta  on  the  right  of  professional  associa- 
tions, through  democratically  selected  rep- 
resentatives, using  professional  channels,  to 
f)«u-tlclpate  with  boards  of  education  In  the 
determination  of  policies  of  common  concern. 
Including  salaries  and  other  conditions  of 
professional  service." 

"This  U  where  we  part  company.  Al- 
though the  National  School  Boards  Asso- 
ciation believes  that  local  school  boards 
should  exert  great  effort  to  take  Into  consid- 
eration the  needs  and  reqviests  of  their  em- 
ployees, we  believe  that  the  final  determina- 
tion of  policy  Is  the  legal  responsibility  of 
the  botiTd  of  educaUon  and  this  U  something 
we  cannot  share  with  other  groups." 

You  see  thU  as  a  threat  to  local  or  citizen 
control  of  education? 

"Yes.  As  soon  as  school  boards  start  shar- 
ing this  responsibility  for  the  determination 
of  policies  and  goal,  then  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  people  of  the  community  have  In  a  very 
real  sense  lost  their  right  to  determine 
what  goes  on  In  a  local  school  dUtrlct." 
What  solution  do  you  suggeet? 
"We  believe  that  school  boards  can  do  a 
great  deal  to  eliminate  difficulties  that  arise 
between  boards  and  superintendents  and 
teachers  by  developing  better  communication 
between  these  groups  and  by  adopting 
written  policies  that  cover  the  subjects 
which  are  of  great  Interest  and  concern  to 

teachers."  ___.^, 

What  other  problems  do  you  foresee? 
"Money  Is  always  a  problem.  UnleM  you 
have  sufficient  funds  to  support  your  schooU 
properly  you  cant  attract  the  good  teachers 
you  must  have  If  your  program  Is  to  meet 
today's  needs.  _*.„♦ 

"I  would  say  that  It  Is  equally  Important 
to  have  a  good  school  board.  It  must  be 
one  which  Is  aware  of  responsibilities  and 
their  unportance.  wUllng  to  give  time  »ndto 
make  the  effort  to  understand  school  needs 
and  to  establish  two-way  communication  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  community  " 

How  do  you  suggest  communlUes  get  the 
money  they  need  for  education? 

"ThU  Is  a  difficult  question.  Both  the 
wealth  and  the  tax  structure  vary  greatly 
among  the  50  States. 

"In  my  State  a  good  share  of  the  money 
to  support  schools  comes  from  the  SUte 
sources.  ^„ 

"In  this  case  local  school  boMd  members, 
the  SUte  school  boards  association  and  o^r 
educational   groups   need   to  establUh   good 


communication  with  the  SUte  legislature  so 
that  legislators  throughly  undersUnd  school 

needs. 

"Probably  even  more  fundamenUl  U  hav- 
ing the  local  community  understand  th^e 
needa— to  know  how  school  money  Is  used 
and  lU  relaUonshlp  to  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  services  the  school  U  able  to 

offer. 

"So  good  communication  Is  cerUlnly  an 
underlying  means  of  getUng  good  financing." 

Does  the  proposal  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment provide  funds  for  teacher  salaries  and 
construction  offer  any  particular  poaslbUltlee 
for  solving  money  problems? 

"Many  people  seem  to  believe  so.  In  many 
CAMS  I  think  this  belief  Is  based  on  the 
opinion  that  this  U  one  means  of  equalizing 
educational  opportunities  among  the  various 

Sutes  ^     , 

"But  the  National  School  Boards  Associa- 
tion opposes  general  Federal  aid."" 
Why  Is  that? 

"The  main  reason  U  the  belief  that  Federal 
aid  leads  to  Federal  control.  Local  contn^ 
of  education  Is  something  the  American  peo- 
ple have  believed  In  very  strongly  for  more 
than  300  years.  We  believe  In  It  because 
we  want  the  opportunity,  through  our  local 
boards  of  education,  to  determine  what  and 
how  our  children  shall  be  Uught  and  who 
shall  teach  them." 

Why  do  you  feel  that  local  control  Is  better 
than  Federal  control? 

"For  several  reasons.  First  of  all,  local 
control  of  schools— Jxist  as  local  control  of 
government— U  one  of  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts on  which  our  whole  form  of  govern- 
ment is  based.  U  people  at  the  local  level 
are  unwlUlng  to  assume  their  responsibility, 
then  It  seems  to  me  that  this  leads  to  the 
breakdown  of  our  whole  concept  of  demo- 
cratic government. 

"Those  of  us  who  do  believe  strongly  in 
local  control  of  schools  and  government 
certainly  have  an  obligation  to  see  that  we 
meet  the  needs  of  this  day  and  age.  which 
are  different  from  those  at  any  former  time 
••As  oiu'  whole  way  of  life  grows  more  com- 
plex I  think  local  control  Is  being  challenged 
as  never  before  and  we  must  be  very  sure 
that  local  boards  of  education  are  serving 
effectively,  that  they  are  meeting  the  full 
measure  of  their  responsibility  to  the  chU- 
dren  they  serve.  Beyond  that,  I  think  citi- 
zens have  an  obllgaUon  to  undersUnd  the 
broad  needs  of  our  Nation."" 

How  can  a  citizen  best  Judge  whether  hU 
local  school  system  Is  a  good  one? 

•"Attracting  and  holding  good  teachers  Is 
one  of  the  moat  Important  measures  of  a  good 
educational  program.  U  your  district  Is  do- 
ing this,  boards  of  education  can  cerUlnly 
tell.  So  can  parenu.  If  you  are  scraping 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel  and  hunting  very 
hard  for  applications,  this  U  a  good  sign  that 
your  district  U  not  doing  a  really  good  Job." 
Is  expenditure  per  pupil  a  good  measure  of 
effectiveness? 

"It  Is  one  measure,  although  the  cost  of 
living  varies  enough  throughout  the  United 
SUtes  so  that  I  dont  think  that  this  alone 
Is  a  measure  of  the  excellence  of  your  pro- 
gram Such  statistics  can  be  misleading. 
The  great  range  which  exUts  Is  imporUnt. 
Many  dlstrlcU  spend  more  than  $1,000  per 
pupil.  Some  spend  less  than  $300.  Within 
this  wide  range  you  know  there  are  many 
differences  In  the  programs. 

"In  general,  though.  It  Is  a  measvire  that 
can  be  used  if  you  keep  In  mind  lU  llmlU- 
tlona." 

Does  the  dropout  problem  have  any  re- 
lation to  how  much  money  Is  spent  for 
education? 

"Yes,  I  am  sure  that  It  doee. 
"While  almost  all  areas  face  the  dropout 
problem.  It  Is  most  acute  In  large  cities. 
Here  per  pupil  exp>endltures  actually  might 
be  higher  than  in  some  other  areas:  yet.  be- 
cause schools  are  dealing  with  large  group* 
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of  young  people  whom  we  describe  as  cul- 
turally deprived,  the  program  must  meet 
their  special  needs  If  It  is  to  be  suoceMfid. 
Such  education  Is  expensdve. 

"This  class  of  student  Is  growing  rapidly. 
The  KuperlnteudenU  from  the  14  largest 
cities  say  that  a  few  years  ago  1  of  every 
10  could  be  classified  as  'culturally  deprived.' 
Today  It  Is  one  of  three." 

What  other  measures  of  good  schools  would 
you  recommend? 

"Many  things  mark  good  schools.  In  my 
own  school  district  we  pay  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  how  many  ot  our  young  people 
go  on  to  higher  education.  We  have  a  com- 
miinlty  college,  so  we  watch  to  see  how  many 
go  there,  how  n>any  go  on  to  a  university. 
After  they  have  gone,  we  watch  their  per- 
formance  record,  how  well  they  do. 

"In  addition,  while  we  know  that  national 
achievement  tests  don't  provide  xm  with  a 
complete  answer,  we  do  test  carefully  at 
regular  Intervals  to  determine  the  effective- 
ness of  our  program." 

What  other  Innovations  have  you  made  In 
your  school  district  that  you  feel  might  be 
useful  for  other  school  systems? 

"We  work  very  hard  at  good  school-com- 
munity relations.  I  think  that  la  the  secret 
of  success  for  any  school  program.  If  you 
can  succeed  In  Interesting  the  parenU  and 
cltlaens  ot  your  conununlty  In  getting  Into 
your  schools  and  following  the  programs 
quite  carefully.  In  being  Informed  as  to  what 
sort  of  a  program  their  children  have,  what 
sort  of  progress  these  children  are  making, 
you  will  have  dtlzen  support." 

Do  you  feel  there  Is  need  for  further 
broadening  of  educational  opportunities? 

"Indeed.  Many  people  feel  that  providing 
equal  educational  ofrportunlty  means  pro- 
viding the  same  program  for  each  child. 

"We  feel  that  you  are  providing  a  child 
with  equal  educational  opportunities  when 
you  provide  him  with  a  program  which  chal- 
lenges his  abilities. 

"In  other  words,  equality  Is  not  a  question 
of  providing  sUndands;  It  is  a  question  ot 
helping  each  child  develop  to  the  fullest  ot 
his   capahlllties — whatever  they  are. 

'"nils  Lb  something  that  cannot  be  stand- 
ardized from  a  central  Oovemment  office  or 
brireau;  It  has  to  be  determined  on  a  local 
basis. 

"If  you  really  gear  your  program  to  the 
needs  of  each  child,  then  you  are  going  to  do 
a  good  Job  of  providing  for  those  who  are 
handicapped,  the  slow  lecu-ners,  those  of  aver- 
age ability  and  your  gifted. 

"For  many  years  the  gifted  were  neglected. 
Now  In  many  better  schools  we  are  providing 
them  with  opportunities  to  move  at  a  very 
rapid  pace.  We  are  discovering  that  young 
people,  even  In  grade  school,  can  do  many 
things  that  we  thought  they  couldn't  do  un- 
til later  jrecuv. 

"In  the  better  schools,  really.  yD<u  have 
now  a  whole  new  concept  of  learning.  Foe 
example,  we  are  teaching  algebra  and  geom- 
etry In  the  very  beginning  grades,  putting 
these  subjects  In  terms  that  the  children 
can  undersUnd.  This  Is  your  new  mathe- 
matics." 

You  have  recently  returned  from  Europe. 
What  are  your  Impressions? 

"What  struck  me  In  all  six  countries  I 
visited  was  that  all  are  wrestling  with  some 
of  the  same  problems  we  have.  For  exam- 
ple, automation  Is  a  factor  of  life  that  re- 
quires more  education.  We  have  our  drop- 
out i»x>blem8 — people  for  whom  employment 
is  not  easily  available — and  this  Is  becc«iUng 
Increasingly  true  In  Europe." 

What  are  Europeans  doing  about  this? 

"First  of  all  they  are  seeking  ways  to  keep 
youngsters  in  school  longer.  It  has  long 
been  a  tradlticHi  In  Biirope  to  screen  their 
studenU  at  a  very  early  age — In  some  cases 
as  early  as  the  fourth  year — to  sort  out  those 
who  will  go  Into  higher  education.    An  aca- 


demic program  was  provided  for  the  Ulented, 
scene  went  to  vocational  schools — many  Just 
dropped  out. 

"To  solve  this  they  are  trying  to  delay 
the  final  decision  on  career  training  and  to 
reduce  the  dn^raut  rate  they're  stressing  vo- 
cational education. 

"We  can  learn  frcMn  this.  We  need  a  great 
deal  more  vocational  training  here.  We  need 
particularly  to  update  our  programs  and  to 
enlarge  the  offerings  and  to  abolish  some. 
We  need  especially  to  key  our  training  to  Job 
opp>ortunltles  that  are  available. 

"The  whole  Job  picture  here,  as  In  other 
countries.  Is  changing  rapidly.  Young  peo- 
ple In  school  now  can  expect,  within  their 
lifetimes,  to  train  and  retrain  anywhere  from 
three,    four,   up   to  seven   or  elt^t   times." 

You  think  Uncle  Sam  should  spend  more 
for  this  training? 

"I  think  It  Is  Imperative  that  more  mon- 
ey be  provided   for  vocational   education. 

"The  decisions  as  to  how  funds  shotild  be 
spent  tor  vocational  programs  should  be  left 
largely  to  the  SUtes  and  conununltles. 
There  should  be  a  great  deal  of  local  free- 
dom to  determine  how  to  use  the  money  to 
best  advantage  for  the  national  and  local 
good." 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  GREAT  LAKES 
SHIPPING 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  those  of  us 
who  represent  the  Great  Lakes  region  are 
concerned,  quite  naturally,  with  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  area.  Central  to 
this  Issue  is  the  optimum  use  of  our 
unique  asset,  the  Great  Lakes  themselves. 

This  morning,  before  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  Mr. 
A.  C.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  representing  the  Great 
Lakes  Ship  Owners  Association,  gave  a 
most  thoughtful  and  constructive  analy- 
sis of  this  problem.     I  ask  unanimous 


consent  that  Mr.  Sullivan's  outstanding 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  for 
I  believe  the  Congress  and  the  country 
will  find  it  of  value. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8TATEMXST  OF  A.  C.  StTIXlVAN,  Jr.,  PXXSISZNT, 
OaBTLAND      STEAMBHIP      Co.,      RXPEESKNTINO 

Orkat  Lakes  Ship  Owmots  AssocuTioir,  m 
Support  op  S.  1774,  Bktorx  thx  SuBcoiuar- 
Txx  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisrerieb, 
CoMicrrrxE  on  Commerce,  March  4,  1904 
My  name  Is  A.  C.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  of  Chicago. 
I  am  president  oi  the  Oartland  Steamship 
Co.  I  api>ear  before  you  today  as  president 
of  the  Oreat  Lakes  Ship  Owners  Association, 
a  nonprofit  trade  association  representing 
substantially  all  of  the  U.S. -regulated  com- 
mon carriers  on  the  Oreat  Lakes  and  St.  Iaw- 
rence  River.  The  Independents  account  di- 
rectly or  through  associated  companies  for 
almost  half  of  the  capacity  of  the  UJS.-flag 
Oreat  Lakes  fleet.  "The  operators  of  the 
group  have  been  engaged  In  water  transpcu'- 
Utlon  for  over  60  years  and  all  hcdd  them- 
selves out  to  the  public  as  for-hlre  carriers. 
These  are  the  so-called  Independent  compa- 
nies as  contrasted  with  the  so-called  captive 
or  Integrated  companies  who  are  essentially 
private  carriers. 

In  previous  testimony.  It  has  already  been 
clearly  established  that  the  UJ3.  Oreat  Lakes 
fleet  has  suffered  a  dramatic  decline  In  the 
past  5  years.  In  that  short  time,  we  have  lost 
one-flfth  of  the  total  fleet.  There  Is  no  dis- 
pute over  the  fact  that  unless  decisive  action 
Is  taken  quickly,  this  essential  Industry  will 
disappear.  No  new  ships  are  being  built  for 
the  Ck'eat  Lakes  fleet  and  none  Is  planned. 

We  have  a  prepared  Uble  showing  a  break- 
down of  the  UJS.-flag  Oreat  Lakes  fleet  be- 
tween Independent  and  Integrated  or  pri- 
vate carriers,  together  with  an  analysis  at 
the  number  of  ships  laid  up  and  their 
capacity. 


Total  U.S. -flag  Great  Lake*  fleet  excludiiiQ  apecial-purpoae  veueU,  Nov.  1,  1963 


Bnlkore 

Seli-onloader* 

Crane  vessels 

UnlU 

Capacity 

Units 

Capacity 

Units 

Capacity 

Independent  companies: 

A  TTierlc^n  st^»nuiblp  C-o 

2 
10 

21,880 
14.800 
10,000 
M,«t0 
36,000 
48,700 
20,800 
181.600 
07,700 

14 

Ternt 
170.300 

Tinu 

Brown  &  Co       

Browning  Lines,  Inc 

Oartland  Steamship  Co — . 

2 

16,000 

Buckeye  Steamship  Co  .  

Klncmiui  TrAnxit  C.a 

T,  J   McCarthy  St4»»in»hlp  Co .      . 

Oglebay  Norton  Co    

S 

s 

63,000 
40,800 

6 

38,400 

The  Reiss  Steamship  Co . 

Roen  Steamship  Co 

8 

22,330 

Tomllnson  Fleet  Com 

S 

u 

38,700 
160.300 

2 

20,400 

Wilson  Marine  Transit  Co              .... 

Total... 

62 

616,100 

31 

329.000 

11 

60,780 

Integrated  companies: 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co 

12 

12 
6 
S 
7 

20 
2 

SI 
9 
3 

177,300 
171,800 

70,100 
166,700 
110,200 
363,700 

24,000 
728,680 
107,700 

64,400 

3 

27,000 

Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Co 

Ford  Motor  C<J 

H&nna  Minini?  Co 

Inland  Rtwl  Co 

Tntivlakp  StfAinshiD  Co 

International  Harvester  Co        

I'nited  States  Steel  Corp 

7 

90.400 

1 

6,300 

Reniihlir  Steel  Com                                           .     . 

4 

24,'w6 

Total             

136 

1.073,680 

11 

116,200 

4 

38.300 

Fleets 

Out  of  service 

Net  In  service 

CnlU 

Capacity 

UniU 

Capacity 

Units 

Capacity 

Tnd^Dpndcnt        .......-._.........*.......•--•---- 

M 
161 

Tmu 
i,on\8eo 

2,122,280 

21 
37 

Timt 

219.600 
463,660 

73 
114 

Tons 

786.280 

Intp^TAted               _  .......-.-..-  •- ........ -- 

1,668,600 
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The  responsibility  for  the  decline  of  Oreat 
Lakes  shipping  may  clearly  be  traced  to  about 
seven  Government  policies  which,  taken  to- 
gether, have  had  a  devastating  effect  on  the 
industry.  The  Government  has  demonstrat- 
ed Insufficient  knowledge  of  and  concern  for 
the  industry  In  recent  years.  While  our 
industry  Is  reluctant  to  ask  for  Government 
aid.  nevertheless  we  are  convinced  that  the 
Government  must  step  In  If  the  damage  Is  to 
be  repaired  and  the  Industry  rebuilt.  We 
strongly  believe  that  any  aid  would  be  tem- 
porary, provided  the  Government  policies 
listed  below  are  revised  and  modernized 

It  Is  our  view  that  the  common  carriers— 
the  Independents — represent  an  essential 
workable  nucleus  for  a  sound  program  lead- 
ing toward  the  revival  and  modernisation 
of  Oreat  Lakes  shipping  We  appear  In  sup- 
port of  the  provisions  of  S.  1774.  which  call 
for  a  construction  subsidy  for  common  car- 
riers. 

There  Is  no  dispute  that  the  high  produc- 
tivity of  the  Great  Lakes  region  Is  largely 
due  to  Its  great  natural  resource,  the  low- 
cost  water  highway.  On  heavy-loading  bulk 
materials — the  ore.  limestone,  coal,  and 
grain — Oreat  Lakes  ships  can  carry  cargo 
for  a  fifth  of  a  cent  a  ton-mile.  Our  most 
•Sclent  land  competitor — the  railroad — av- 
erages a  cent  and  a  half  per  ton-mile.  Not 
all  rail  service,  of  course.  Is  priced  at  a  cent 
and  a  half,  but  there  are  few  rail  rates  lower 
than  1  cent  a  ton-mlle.  f\ve  times  the  Great 
Lakes  water  carrier  price. 

The  Great  Lakes  bulk  carrier  Is  among  the 
most  efficient  transport  vehicles  In  the  world. 
A  self-unloader  which  can,  and  often  does, 
tie  up  to  a  tree  on  the  bank,  delivers  bulk 
materials  anywhere  on  the  shores  of  the 
Great  Lakes  without  expensive  shore-baaed 
unloading  facilities.  No  type  of  traiuport  of 
dry  bulk  Is  cheaper  Recent  technological 
advances  In  shipping,  particularly  the  de- 
velopment of  faster  and  larger  vessels,  opera- 
tion of  unmanned  barges,  and  ship  automa- 
tion, continue  to  make  water  transportation 
on  the  Oreat  Lakes  more  and  more  essential 
to  Industry  and  agriculture.  Efficient  as  the 
Oreat  Lakes  shipping  is  In  terms  oi  Its  land 
contemporaries,  the  basic  fleet  Is  now  20  to 
50  years  old.  I  stress  this  because  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  there  Is  a  great  potential  for 
even  more  substantial  transportation  econ- 
omies than  have  so  far  been  developed  \t  and 
when  the  US  fleet  Is  rebuilt  and  modernized 

Low-cost  transportation  Is  the  key  to  the 
manufacturing  cost  advantage  of  the  Oreat 
Lakes  region.  The  products  of  Its  factories 
are  more  competitive  In  the  domestic  and 
foreign  markets  because  water  transporta- 
tion Is  available.  Cheap  raw  materials  and 
cheap  electric  power  resulting  from  low-cost 
waterbome  coal  and  cheap  water-oompelled 
rail  rates  add  up  to  a  decisive  advantage  for 
the  States  In  the  Great  Lakes  region. 

The  question  I  want  to  raise  today  Is  not 
the  narrow  one  of  how  to  help  a  Itrm  ship- 
ping companies,  but  the  much  broader  one 
of  how  best  to  use.  for  the  public  advantage, 
the  region's  greatest  natural  asset,  the  Great 
Lakes  system  The  upper  lakes  region  of 
northern  Minnesota,  northern  Wisconsin, 
and  upper  Michigan  Is  reporting  economic 
depression  Unemployment  Is  twice  the  na- 
tional average,  according  to  news  reports. 
Similar  reports  come  from  the  other  end  of 
the  lakes  In  upper  New  York  State.  There 
Is  no  doubt  that  the  decline  In  vigor  of 
Great  Lakes  shipping  In  recent  years  Is  an 
Important  contributory  reason  for  the  de- 
cline of  Industry  and  employment  In  these 
regions.  Vigorous  revival  of  low-cost  ship- 
ping would  be  of  enormous  value  In  helping 
to  restore  economic  growth  and  prosperity 
No  new  basic  industry  can  be  expectsd  to 
locate,  no  old  Industry  can  be  expected  to 
expand  where  low-cost  water  transport  Is 
showing  such  obvious  signs  of  decline,  decay 
and  difficulty. 


A  small  Investment  In  reviving  the  ship- 
ping Industry  could  well  be  the  most  eco- 
nomical means  by  which  lu  stimulate  a 
general  revival  of  Industry  mroughout  the 
broad  region  of  the  Great  Xakes.  Today, 
those  In  charge  of  plant  location  surveys  can 
only  report  that  the  future  of  low-cost  ship- 
ping on  the  Oreat  Lakes  Ls  not  encouraging. 
Anyone  planning  to  Invest  new  money  In 
any  Industry  which  Is  dependent  for  Its  com- 
petitive advantage  on  low-cost  water  trans- 
portation will  think  twice  about  locating 
along  the  Great  Lakes  unless  there  is  a  dras- 
tic change  of  climate  for  the  shipping 
Industry. 

The  Great  Lakes  shipping  Industry  has 
not  had  much  to  say  about  Itself  for  many 
years.  Its  service  Is  taken  for  granted  and 
there  Is  little  contemporary  appreciation  of 
Its  function. 

For  example,  many  people  think  of  Oreat 
Lakes  shipping  as  almost  exclusively  con- 
cerned with  shuttling  Iron  ore  between  the 
mines  and  the  steel  mills.  Discoveries  of  ore 
deposits  abroad,  many  of  them  richer  In  Iron 
content  than  deposits  In  the  upper  lakes, 
have  been  accompanied  by  the  belief  that 
domestic  Great  Lakes  ore  Is  exhausted  and. 
hence,  the  survival  of  the  domestic  shipping 
fleet  Is  not  really  significant. 

It  Is  true  that  upper  lakes  ore  now  has 
stiff  competition  from  foreign  ores.  The 
opening  of  the  seaway  and  ore  discoveries 
abroad  have  changed  the  ore  market  from 
one  of  shortage  to  one  of  abundance  Both 
in  quality  of  ores  and  In  quantity,  domestic 
supplies  of  ore  are  under  much  heavier  com- 
petitive pressures  than  ever  before. 

But  a  careful  study  of  new  technological 
developments,  particularly  the  practice  of 
beneflclatlng  U.S.  low  grade  ores  so  that  they 
are  competitive  with  the  highest  grade  ores 
In  the  world,  shows  a  continued  opportunity 
for  upper  lakes  ore  at  least  until  the  end 
of  the  century  and  probably  far  beyond 
Annual  production  of  about  45  million  gross 
tons  Is  predicted. 

Needless  to  say.  If  the  domestic  fleets  can- 
not be  maintained,  the  U.S.  ore  will  not  get 
to  market  and  foreign  ores  will  be  substi- 
tuted. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  transportation 
accounts  for  from  30  to  45  percent  of  the  cost 
to  the  consumer  of  the  delivered  ore.  For 
example,  total  transportation  cost  of  Mesabl- 
nonbessemer  ore  delivered  In  the  Toungs- 
town  region  Is  $5  d5  out  ot  a  price  to  the 
plant  of  11285  Of  the  transportation  cost. 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note  the  foUowlng  break- 
down: 

Rail  charge  for  2  rail  hauls  totaling 

124  miles- W  36 

Dock  charges --       .89 

Vessel  charges  from  Duluth  to  Ashta- 
bula. Ohio.  883  miles 1  90 

Total 5.95 

This  Illustrates  the  economy  of  Great 
Lakes  transportation  very  vividly.  Rail  and 
dock  charges — the  docks  are  owned  by  the 
railroads — are  31.5  percent  of  the  total  price 
of  ore  at  the  plant  and  vessel  charges  are  only 
14.8  percent.  In  today's  highly  oompetlUve 
ore  market,  the  lowest  delivered  price  wins. 
Transportation  costs  are  critical. 

But  although  Iron  ore  Is  the  most  Impor- 
tant single  conunodity  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
other  commodities  and  other  services  are  of 
vital  significance  to  the  economy  of  the 
region. 

My  own  company.  Gartland  Steamship, 
carries  little  or  no  ore.  Last  ysar  we  served 
105  shipper-consignees  In  42  sepcu^te  ports 
in  7  Statss.  A  check  with  another  mem- 
ber of  the  Oreat  Lakes  Ship  Owners.  Colum- 
bU  TransportaUon  division  of  Oglebay 
Norton  Co..  shows  tiiat  they  had  258  slUpper- 
conslgnees  In  74  different  ports  In  the  7 
Oi«at  Lakes  States,  and  the  Province  of  On- 


tario. The  Independent  fleet  serves  a  great 
variety  of  ports  In  the  Great  Lakes  regions, 
some  of  them  very  small  and  heavily  depend- 
ent on  water  service. 

The  captive  fleets  do  not  undertake  to 
serve,  do  not  have  the  specialized  equipment 
to  serve,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  serve 
the  demands  of  the  general  public  on  all 
these  different  communities.  Only  a  com- 
mon-carrier service  can  fit  the  needs  of  this 
commerce  and  the  volume  requirements  of 
the  steel  Industry  as  well. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  Independent  Great 
Lakes  shipping  has  had  a  struggle  to  live  In 
the  shadow  of  the  private  fleets  of  ore  car- 
riers owned  by  the  steel  mills  While  the 
private  fleets  have  no  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding regular,  reliable  service  at  nondis- 
criminatory rates,  they  have  been  a  major 
factor  In  the  "for  hire"  segment  of  the 
Great  Lakes  shipping  Industry. 

When  the  mills  are  producing  at  or  near 
capacity,  the  captive  fleets  are  fully  occupied 
carrying  their  own  ore.  This,  however,  on 
the  average,  is  about  once  In  4  years.  In 
that  year,  the  hundreds  of  ports  on  the 
Oreat  Lakes  which  are  not  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  ore  trade  look  to  the  Inde- 
pendents for  service. 

But  when  the  steel  mills  are  not  fxilly 
occupied,  the  captive  fleets  have  surplus  ca- 
pacity which  Is  tlu'own  on  the  shipping 
nuu'ket  often  at  below  cost  or  at  marginal 
rates.  For  3  out  of  4  years,  shipping  rates 
are  greatly  depressed  and  the  Independents 
either  Just  break  even  or  lose  heavily. 

It  Is  a  difficult  business  in  which  to  maks 
money  under  the  best  of  circumstances.  My 
point  here  Is  that  only  the  Independent  fleet 
Is  available  every  year,  good  years  and  bad. 
to  provide  regular  service  at  nondiscrimina- 
tory rates  on  coal,  limestone,  and  construc- 
tion aggregates,  grain,  steel,  pig  Iron,  paper, 
automobiles,  scrap,  salt,  grain,  and  many 
others. 

The  traffic  Is  substantial  and  will  grow 
strongly  If  our  services  are  allowed  to  sur- 
vive. 

I  now  list  the  Government  policies  and 
lack  of  policies  which,  taken  together,  have 
devastated  US.  domestic  shipping  on  the 
Oreat  Lakes.  The  disastrous  Impact  of 
these  policies  has  been  felt  most  heavily 
by  the  relatively  small  Independent  shipping 
companies. 

1.  Depreciation  allowances:  Modernization 
and  replacement  of  plant  In  most  Industries 
Is  accomplished  by  provisions  for  deprecia- 
tion on  equipment.  A  Government  policy  has 
undermined  every  modernization  and  re- 
placement program  In  our  Industry.  Until 
last  year.  Oreat  Lakes  operators  have  been 
required  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  de- 
preciate a  ship  over  50  years  Now  we  are 
permitted,  much  too  late  to  do  us  any 
good,  to  reduce  our  depreciation  to  18  years. 
By  contrast,  the  Canadians  can  depreciate 
a  ship  In  as  little  as  3  years. 

2.  Maintenance:  A  series  of  Government 
regulations  administered  by  the  Coast  Guard 
require  of  us  costly  maintenance  program. 
We  do  not  argue  that  the  Coast  Guard  reg- 
ulations are  unnecessary  or  unhelpful,  but 
It  Is  a  fact  that  U.S.  regulaUons  are  far 
In  excess  of  those  required  by  the  Canadian 
and  other  governments  and  have  a  substan- 
tial cost  Impact.  There  are  U.S. -built  ships 
operating  under  the  Canadian  flag  In  com- 
peUtlon  with  U.S.-flag  ships  which  could  not 
pass  Coast  Guard  Inspections. 

3  Seaway  competition:  The  opening  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  as  we  predicted  at 
the  time,  brought  to  the  Great  Lakes  a  va- 
riety of  shipping  in  one  degree  or  another 
owing  its  existence  to  the  promotional  marl- 
time  policies  of  foreign  nations.  These  pol- 
icies vary  from  outright  subsidy  of  opera- 
tions and  construction  to  labor  laws  which 
would  be  described  as  repressive  in  this 
country  This  governmental  action  has  had 
a  serious  adverse  effect  on  the  Great  Lakes 
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fleet.  It  now  seems  only  too  likely  that  the 
Joint  United  States-Canadian  investment  In 
a  great  waterway  will,  in  the  end,  beneflt  the 
maritime  lntcref..ts  of  every  nation  but  our 
own.  The  seaway  merely  highlights  the  need 
for  a  reexamination  of  U.S.  domestic  mari- 
time policies. 

4.  Policy  requiring  use  of  U5.-bullt  ships: 
American  Industry  has  few  restrictions  on 
where  it  may  buy  its  equipment.  Even  Gov- 
ernment-owned and  operated  powerplants 
in  the  United  States  are  permitted  to  buy 
foreign-built  generating  equipment.  Air- 
lines, railroads,  truckllnes  and  pipelines  are 
also  permitted  to  follow  the  dictates  of  eco- 
nomics In  obtaining  their  equipment.  The 
domestic  merchant  marine,  however.  Is  re- 
stricted to  purchasing  US. -built  ships,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  foreign-built  ships  would 
cost  Just  half  as  much.  We  appreciate  the 
national  defense  and  national  Interest  argu- 
ments In  favor  of  maintaining  adequate  ship- 
building facilities,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  a  weak 
and  dwindling  domestic  shipping  industry  is. 
In  effect,  called  upon  to  subsidize  this  policy. 
It  is  a  policy  so  burdensome,  in  the  light 
of  lower  cost  foreign  competition  specifically 
Introduced  into  the  Great  Lakes  by  a  sep- 
arate Government  action,  as  to  be  completely 
self-defeating.  The  hard  fact  is  that  the 
domestic  Great  Lakes  fleet  is  not  building 
ships  and  has  no  plans  to  do  so. 

5.  Rate  regulation:  The  fail\ire  of  the  ICC 
to  enforce  Government  policy  protecting  the 
inherent  advantage  of  low-cost  operators  and 
the  further  failure  of  the  ICC  to  require, 
as  congressional  policy  clearly  sets  forth, 
coordination  of  service  between  rail  and 
water  carriers  has  had  a  serious  adverse 
effect  on  shipping.  It  is  a  major  reason  for 
the  lack  of  Interest  of  investors  in  financing 
the  modernization  and  reequlpment  of  the 
Great  Lakes  fleet.  Using  a  theory  which 
permits  railroads  to  count  only  a  part  of  their 
total  costs  in  Justifying  rate  reductions,  the 
ICC  has  found  against  the  Great  Lakes  car- 
riers In  case  after  case  Involving  millions  of 
dollars  in  revenues.  Ship  after  ship  has  been 
laid  up  as  a  result  of  these  decisions.  The 
irony  Is  that  selective  rate  manipulation  by 
a  higher  cost  mode  of  transportation  has 
destroyed  shipping  services  that  can  do  the 
work  at  a  fifth  of  the  real  economic  cost 
of  rail  service.  The  policy  determination  not 
to  protect  the  low-cost  carrier  has  had  deci- 
sive results. 

6.  Government  policies  on  labor:  It  is  part 
of  the  basic  transportation  policy  of  Con- 
gress, written  Into  the  Transportation  Act 
of  1940.  to  "encourage  fair  wages  and  equi- 
table working  conditions."  Shipping  com- 
panies subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  are  expected  to  pay  wages  comparable 
to  those  paid  in  other  Industries.  All  this 
has  an  economic  Impact.  Labor  costs  on  a 
10.000-ton  Canadian  ship  are  about  91.000  a 
day:  the  U.S.  labor  cost  for  a  similar  ship  is 
81.800  a  day.  The  US-flag  fleet  has  lost 
nearly  all  the  carriage  of  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

7.  Canadian  ship  subsidy  program:  Recog- 
nizing the  opportunities  presented  by  the  de- 
velopment of  the  St.  Lavirrence  Seaway.  Can- 
ada began  in  1960  a  vigorous  program  to 
modernize  and  expand  her  Great  Lakes  fleet. 
A  40  percent  construction  subsidy  was 
granted  and  had  immediate  results.  Seven- 
teen new  ships  have  been  built  and  more  are 
being  planned.  In  the  same  period  no  new 
U.S.  ships  have  been  built  and  none  is 
planned.  This,  of  course.  Is  a  direct  chal- 
lenge to  U.S. -flag  service.  The  U.S.-flag  fleet 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  win  a  contest  with 
the  Canadian  Government  Treasury.  Al- 
ready, as  noted  above,  we  have  lost  to  the 
Canadians  most  of  our  share  of  the  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Government  promotional  programs  on  one 
side  of  the  border.  If  not  met  by  similar  poli- 
cies on  the  other  side,  mean  that  our  Gov- 
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ernment  has,  indeed,  adopted  a  policy;  it  has 
decided  to  abandon  the  field. 

These  seven  governmental  policies  and 
programs  among  others,  taken  together,  have 
devastated  the  domestic  Great  Lakes  fleet. 
They  overwhelmingly  handicap  the  ability 
of  the  private  enterprise  Great  Lakes  fleet  to 
exist.  The  issue  is  a  simple  one:  is  low- 
cost  water  transportation  provided  by  a  U.S. 
Great  Lakes  fleet  Important  enough  to  the 
economy  of  the  region  to  require  its 
preservation? 

There  are  several   alternatives: 

One  alternative  is  to  do  nothing.  No  one 
questions  that  this  will  lead  to  the  eventual 
demise  of  the  U.S.  Oreat  Lakes  fleet.  In- 
difference and  neglect  have  overtaken  U.S. 
shipping  before  In  the  Nation's  history  and 
the  U.S  -flag  fleet  has  been  allowed  virtually 
to  disappear.     It  can  happen  again. 

In  this  connection,  the  Department  of 
Commerce's  suggestion  in  these  hearings 
that  Great  Lakes  shipping  companies  be 
given  access  to  the  reserve  fleets  for  possible 
replacements  is  disappointing.  Studies  have 
been  made  of  the  available  shipte.  They 
undoubtedly  have  their  uses  in  offshore 
services,  but  their  drafts  are  too  deep  for 
economical  use  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Several 
C-4's  have  been  operated  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  results  have  been  unsatisfactory 
when  compared  with  modern  equipment. 
The  much-vaunted  Victory  ships  have  also 
been  tried  with  similarly  disappointing 
results. 

As  the  Great  Lakes  fleet  is  further 
weakened,  overwhelming  pressures  will 
mount  to  repeal  the  cabotage  laws  and 
allow  foreign-flag  fleets  to  carry  commodities 
between  U.S.  ports.  Already  pressure  is 
starting. 

Passage  of  S.  1773  to  provide  subsidy  for 
all  Great  Lakes  shipping  is  another  possible 
alternative.  Our  group  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  this  measure,  but  we  have  doubts 
that  It  is  practical.  Our  situation  is  urgent 
and  we  must  be  frank.  The  precise  issue  of 
subsidizing  bulk  carriers  for  a  large  steel 
company  was  before  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment only  recently.  We  would  like  to  be- 
lieve that  the  negative  reaction  to  that  pro- 
posal could  be  overcome,  but  this  does  not 
seem  likely. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  suggests 
a  new  approach.  The  proposal,  as  expressed 
in  S.  1774.  is.  in  effect,  a  determination  to 
concentrate  public  assistance  to  Great  Lakes 
shipping  on  the  substantial  segment  of  the 
Industry  with  a  responsibility  for  public 
service:  namely,  those  who  hold  a  certificate 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity.  A  con- 
struction and  reconstruction  differential 
subsidy  should  be  granted  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  building  or  re- 
building a  ship  abroad  and  In  the  United 
States.  Practical  additional  measures  would 
Include  credit  for  obsolete  vessels  to  be  ap- 
plied toward  the  cost  of  construction  or  re- 
construction and  the  creation  of  construc- 
tion reserve  funds  taken  out  of  earnings  be- 
fore taxes. 

There  is  an  alternative  in  S.  1774  that  per- 
mit* a  U.S.  domestic  operator  to  buy  ships 
abroad  in  the  event  no  action  is  taken  on 
subslby  applications.  This  takes  into  ac- 
count the  very  real  problem  that  congres- 
sional policy  and  administrative  policy  are 
not  always  the  same.  No  more  clear  exam- 
ple of  this  problem  is  to  be  found  than  in 
the  congressional  requirement  that  water 
and  rail  carriers  should  coordinate  their  serv- 
ice in  the  public  Interest. 

Those  charged  with  administration  of  this 
policy  have  interpreted  it  out  of  existence. 
In  an  official  report  on  the  Decline  of  Coast- 
wise and  Intercoastal  Shipping,  the  Senate 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Subcommit- 
tee called  attention  to  Joint  rail-water  rate 
problems  as  recently  as  August  29.  1960. 
Nothing  has  been  done. 


We  therefore  thought  it  appropriate  to  in- 
clude a  provision  that  would  face  the  Gov- 
ernment with  a  clear-cut  issue:  either  pro- 
vide the  subsidy  for  the  Government  policy 
requiring  domestic  operators  to  buy  ships  at 
home,  or  allow  domestic  shipping  companies 
to  buy  ships  abroad.  In  other  words,  dont 
give  the  authorities  an  opportunity  to  do 
nothing. 

The  domestic  operators  do  not  favor  buy- 
ing ships  abroad.  We  have  every  confidence 
that  domestic  shipyards  can  provide  our 
fleets  with  efficient  ships  second  to  none  in 
the  world.  We  have  noted  how  often  U.S. 
shipyards  have  led  the  way  in  design  only  to 
see  those  same  designs,  once  they  were  In 
the  public  domain,  adopted  by  foreign  ship- 
yards and  used  against  us.  The  shipbuild- 
ing know-how  of  the  United  States  is  not  at 
fault.  If  anything,  we  are  the  victims  of 
our  own  standard  of  living.  And  It  is  a 
plain  matter  of  Government  policy  whether 
the  shipbuilding  facilities  are  important 
enough  in  the  national  interest  to  be  main- 
tained by  public  subsidy.  One  absolutely 
clear-cut  fact  is  that  the  domestic  operators 
and  their  shippers  cannot  provide  this  sub- 
sidy any  longer. 

We  see  S.  1774  as  an  opportunity  to  re- 
vitalize the  common  carrier  service  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  It  would  seem  logical,  to  meet 
the  complaint  that  all  the  independents  may 
not  qualify  under  this  proposal,  to  accom- 
pany the  passage  of  S.  1774  with  the  passage 
of  measures  now  before  the  Congress  to  re- 
peal the  bulk  commodity  exemptions,  sec- 
tions 303  (b)  and  (c).  This  would  bring  all 
the  independent  groups  under  regulation. 
Grandfather  certificates  would  be  given  to 
those  carriers  now  performing  "for  hire" 
service  in  the  bulk  trades  on  an  exempt  basis 
so  that  they  could  continue  doing,  under 
economic  regulation,  what  they  are  now 
doing. 

These  are  sweeping  changes.  There  will 
be  objections  to  them.  Scone  have  already 
been  vcMced  by  competing  modes.  But  the 
choices  available  are  not  very  large.  A  com- 
mon carrier  Great  Lakes  service,  regulated 
in  the  public  Interest,  with  subsidies  lim- 
ited to  the  construction  differences  of  for- 
eign-flag shipping  is  one  alternative.  The 
other  unquestionably  will  be  the  admission 
of  foreign-flag  shipping  to  dconeetlc  service. 
Time  Is  running  out  for  the  inexpensive 
solution  proposed  in  S.  1774:  to  modernize 
and  expand  an  existing  U.S.-flag  fleet.  Fail- 
ure to  act  will  soon  bring  on  the  other  al- 
ternative, an  irresistible  pressure  for  do- 
mestic service  by  foreigners. 

Our  own  hope  is  that  a  solution  will  be 
found  to  our  problem  that  will  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  Industry  and  agriculture  in  the 
Great  Lakes  region.  Six  U.S.  Great  Lakes 
shipping  companies  have  recently  been  liqui- 
dated and  there  Is  no  relief  in  sight  Jiistl- 
fying  optimism  on  the  part  of  Investors.  Our 
climate  is  set  for  us  by  Government  policies 
which  can  only  be  described  as  uninformed. 
We  are  hopeful  that  a  thorough  reexamina- 
tion and  revision  of  these  policies  will  not  be 
long  in  coining. 

The  U.S.-flag  position  Is  already  seriously 
weakened.  A  new  ship  ordered  today  could 
not  be  delivered  for  2  years.  The  Canadian 
program  Is  well  along.  The  U.S.-flag  share 
of  the  international  tr^Bc  on  the  Lakes  has 
deteriorated  seriously.  What  Is  now  needed 
Is  an  emergency  prograin. 

Shipping  Is  a  tool,  and  a  relatively  Inex- 
pensive tool,  which  must  be  efficiently  used 
if  the  potential  mineral  and  agricultural 
wealth  of  the  Great  Lakes  region  is  to  be 
translated  into  employment  and  Income  for 
the  beneflt  of  the  Nation.  History  demon- 
strates that  a  nation  neglects  its  shipping 
at  Its  peril. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present 
our  point  of  view  and  hope  It  has  been  help^ 
ful  to  you. 
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TAX  REDUCTION  AS  A  SllMULA- 
TION   TO   THE   ECONOMY 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  the  oft-told  story  James  Ab- 
bott McNeill  Whistler  and  Oscar  Wilde 
were  discussing  art.  Whistler  was  talk- 
ing about  one  of  his  favorite  theses  which 
was  that  nature  imitates  art.    He  said: 

Nature's  creeping  up 

Oscar  Wilde  exclaimed : 

Heavens;  I  wish  I  had  said  that. 

And  Whistler  replied: 
You  win.  Oscar,  you  will. 

In  the  March  7  issue  of  the  New  Re- 
public is  an  article  on  the  recently  en- 
acted tax  bill  that  is  so  penetrating  that 
I  can  parody  Wilde  by  saying  that  I 
wish  that  I  had  written  it.  However,  it 
is  such  an  excellent  article  that  I  call  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
perhaps  many  of  us  can  find  some  quot- 
able paragraphs  to  use  in  the  months 
ahead. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  this  New  Republic  article 
written  by  James  Tobin  in  the  body  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Tax   Crrr    Ha«vist:    What    Wb    Can    Kzpkct 
Pkom  thk  New  Bnx 
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(By  James  Tobln) 
(Non — James  Tobln  was  a  member  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
1961-62.  He  Is  now  Sterling  Professor  of 
Economics  at  Yale  University  and  director  of 
the  Cowles  Foundation  for  Research  in 
Economics.) 

The  tax  cut  represents  our  first  deliberate 
major  use  of  the  Federal  budget  for  stimula- 
tion of  the  economy.  It  Is  thus  an  historic 
event.  At  a  time  when  the  budget  Is  already 
In  substantial  deficit,  the  President  and  the 
Congress  are  cutting  taxes  $11.5  billion  a 
year. 

Liberals  should  give  credit  where  It  Is 
due.  Ever  since  Keynes,  they  have  argued 
that  the  budget  should  be  manipulated  to 
balance  the  economy  at  full  employment — 
against  the  orthodox  view  that  the  economy 
should  be  sacrificed  to  balance  the  budget 
every  year.  The  Employment  Act  of  1946 
seemed  to  declare  a  national  consensus  that 
Federal  fiscal  and  monetary  powers  should 
be  employed  to  stabilize  the  economy  and 
prevent  unemployment  But  this  consensus, 
always  fragile,  eroded  during  the  1960'8  when 
orthodox  financial  sermons  were  repeatedly 
preached  from  the  Presidential  pulpit. 
Budget  deficits  we  had  nonetheless,  but  they 
were  for  the  most  part  the  unplanned  con- 
sequence of  economic  weakness.  Now  at 
long  last  a  planned  deficit  Is  accepted  to  gain 
economic  strength. 

Satisfaction  with  this  victory  should  not, 
I  think,  be  appreciably  dimmed  by  the 
evident  fact  that  tax  reduction  has  been 
supported  for  a  mixture  of  motives  and  Justi- 
fied by  a  variety  of  arguments.  There  Is  not 
a  Keyneslan  majority  In  Congress,  and  con- 
scious deficit  finance  Is  still  not  respectable. 
But  actions  speak  louder  than  words.  The 
country  and  the  Congress  accepted  the  views 
of  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  that  the 
economic  pump  needed  priming,  and  that  a 
tax  cut  was  the  way  to  prime  it. 

The  tax  cut  has  been  purchased,  it  Is  true, 
by  some  reduction  In  the  Federal  budget. 
By  holding  administrative  budget  expendi- 
tures for  fiscal  year  1965  within  the  1964 
figure.  President  Johnson  secured  early  pas- 
sage of  a  blU  which  might  otherwise  have 


been  passed.  If  at  all.  only  after  economically 
dangerous  delay.  We  can  only  applaud  hU 
political  acumen  while  regretting  the  mis- 
guided but  powerful  Ideology  which  made 
his  bargain  necessary.  How  large  and  how 
permanent  a  reduction  of  Federal  expendi- 
ture has  been  made  because  of  the  tax  cut 
Is  a  different  historical  conjecture.  So  far 
budgetary  frugality  appears  to  be  wiping  out 
less  than  a  third  of  the  fiscal  stimulus  of  the 
full  tax  reduction. 

The  main  savings  are  In  defense,  which 
had  been  built  up  substantially  under  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  remedy  strategic  weaknesses 
and  to  deal  with  crises  In  Berlin.  Vietnam, 
and  Cuba.  We  cannot  really  complain  If 
now  Secretary  McNamara's  efficiency  experts 
and  a  cold  war  d*tente  combine  to  stabilize 
or  reduce  defense  expenditures.  President 
Johnson  Is  right  to  scorn  both  a  nuclear 
WPA  and  obsolete  bases. 

The   Presidents  declared   war  on   poverty 
begins  modestly,  with  only  »500  mUllon  in 
the    new    budget.      But    a    serious,    well-or- 
ganized campaign  will  need  much  more,  and 
will  In  time  learn  how  to  spend  It  fruitfully. 
In  recent  sessions  of  Congress,  spending  to 
meet   America's   social    needs   has   not   been 
popular;  the  war  on  poverty  may  turn  out. 
however,  to  be  the  banner  under  which   is 
mobilized  political  support  for  causes  that 
have  been  shortchanged.    If  so,  the  longer- 
run  prospects  for  Federal  expenditures,  both 
in  size  and  In  direction,  are  not  dUhearten- 
ing      Moreover,  one  effect  of  Federal  tax  re- 
duction Is  to  Increase  the  politically  feasible 
tax  base  of  States  and  localities,  which  can 
be  counted   on    to  spend  new  tax  receipts 
for  education  and  other  urgent  social  needs. 
The   main   purpose   of   the   tax  cut   Is   to 
reduce   unemployment.     The  difference   be- 
tween an  unemployment  rate  of  5.5  percent 
of  the  labor   force  and  a  rate  of  4  percent 
corresponds  to  a  deficiency  of  about  »30  bil- 
lion  a  year  or   5  percent  in   total   national 
spending,  public  and  private,  for  goods  and 
services.     To   produce   »30   billion   extra    in 
goods  and  services.  American  bvislness  would 
have  to  give  Jobs  to  about  30  percent  of  the 
manpower  now  unemployed,  and  put  to  work 
a   corresponding  amount  of    Idle   Industrial 
plant  capacity. 

The  gap  In  demand  and  production  has 
remained  about  the  same  over  the  past  2 
years.  Yet  total  national  spending  has  been 
Increasing  5  percent  per  year.  The  economy 
has  to  run  forward  at  that  pace  Just  to  stay 
In  the  same  place.  A  6-percent  annual  In- 
crease in  the  gross  national  product  suffices 
only  to  absorb  the  normal  Increases  in  the 
labor  force.  In  labor  productivity  and  in 
prices.  It  leaves  the  unemployment  rate 
undiminished.  To  eliminate  the  WO  bU- 
llon  gap.  spending  needs  to  Increase  by  7 
or  8  percent  for  a  couple  of  years. 

How  can  a  tax  reduction  of  til. 5  billion 
a  year  add  $30  billion  to  total  demand? 
The  key  point  Is  that  we  need  to  find  only 
half  of  the  required  »30  bUllon;  If  we  can 
do  that,  the  other  half  will  take  care  of 
Itself  In  the  normal  course  of  events,  an 
Uicrease  of  WO  billion  In  production  and  In- 
come would  by  Itself  generate  about  •15  bil- 
lion m  additional  consumer  spending— the 
other  115  bUllon  going  Into  personal  and 
corporate  taxpayments  and  Mvlngs.  Ob- 
serve, for  example,  that  the  $100  billion  m- 
crease  In  GNP  from  the  first  quarter  of 
1961  to  the  last  quarter  of  1964  led  to  a 
«50  billion  increase  in  consumer  spending— 
a  result  Just  of  the  growth  of  personal  In- 
comes, without  any  help  from  tax  cuts  or 
other  measures  to  stimulate  consumption. 

The  •ll  6  billion  tax  deduction,  when  It  Is 
fully  In  effect,  can  be  expected  to  Increase 
consumer  spending  by  19  billion;  this  esti- 
mate takes  account  of  the  allocation  of  the 
benefits  between  corporations  and  Individ- 
uals and  among  Individual  taxpayers  In  vari- 
ous brackets.  To  make  up  the  full  $30  bil- 
lion   then,  requires  $«  bUllon  more  in  non- 


consumer  spending  To  provide  this,  govern- 
ment and  business  spending  together  must 
not  only  keep  pace  with  the  normal  growth 
of  the  economy  but  Increase  further  by  about 
1  percent  of  ONP. 

INCmlASE  IN   BUSINESS  aa»KNi>iKa 
The  major  reliance  must  be  on  business 
expenditures  for  new  plant  and  equipment. 
To  restore  full  employment  they  must  grow 
from  8  5  percent  of  full  employment  GNP.  as 
they  have  been  running  recently,  to  9.5  per- 
cent     Indeed,  they  must  rise  a  bit  more  than 
that,  perhaps  to  10  percent.  In  order  to  make 
up    for    the    prospective    slowdown    In    the 
growth  of  Federal  expenditures.     There  Is  a 
reasonable    chance    that    this   will    happen 
though  not  all  In  one  year.     Business  fixed 
investment   has  been  weak  In  recent   years 
that  have  been  characterized  by  excess  ca- 
pacity and  economic  slack,  but  it  typically 
exceeded  10  percent  of  GNP  In  earlier  periods 
of    prosperity,    both    postwar    and    prewar. 
Business  investment  plans  for  1964  are  cau- 
tious,  but   there  is  evidence  that   they   are 
already  being  revised  upward.     The  year  1964 
may  well  set  the  stage  for  a  spxurt  in  invest- 
ment in  1965.     The  profit  and  liquidity  posi- 
tions of  business  are  already  favwable.  and 
they  are  reinforced  by  the  tax  Incentives  for 
Investment  Introduced  by  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson    administrations.     With    consumer 
spending  boosted  by  the  tax  cut,  demand  may 
rise  enough  In  1964  to  cut  down  excess  ca- 
pacity     This  win  add  the  sUateglc  Invest- 
ment incentive  that  has  so  far  been  missing 
throughout  much  of  American  industry,  the 
need  to  build  new  capacity  to  meet  expand- 
ing demand.  ^     .^w      w   ♦».-, 
For  this  prospect  we  have  to  thank  tne 
wisdom  of  the  administration  and  Congress 
in  deciding   to  cut   the  withholding  rate  4 
points    right    away.    Instead     of     3     points 
now   and    1    In    1965,   as   orglnally    planned. 
For   1964,  this  revision  In  plans  more  than 
compensates    for    President    Johnson's    fru- 
gality.    The   tuning   has  been   criticized  by 
some  who  fear  it  overstimulates  the  economy 
in  1964  and  by  others  who  fear  the  absence 
of  sufficient  new  stimulus  In  1965.    But  the 
timing    appears    to    be    excellent    economic 
strategy.     This  year,  while  business  Invest- 
ment  Is  still   cautious,    the  economy   needs 
all  the  stimulus  to  consumer  spending  which 
the  tax  cut  can  provide.    Next  year,  with  the 
pump     well     primed,    business    Investment 
should  keep  the  economy  moving  ahead. 

One  cloud  on  this  horizon  Is  monetary 
policy.  Some  monetary  officials  are  Inclined 
to  view  the  tax  cut  not  as  a  metwure  to  ex- 
pand demand  faster  but  as  a  reason  to 
tighten  credit  further  Worried  more  about 
Inflation  than  unempl03rment,  they  are  con- 
stitutionally dlsjx»ed  to  Jitters  about  eco- 
nomic booms.  Moreover,  their  European 
fraternity  brothers  keep  telling  them  that  a 
country  with  a  balance-of-payments  deficit, 
like  the  United  SUtes,  should  have  higher 
interest  rates.  As  the  President  and  Con- 
gress release  the  fiscal  brakes  on  the  econ- 
omy, they  may  feel  freer  to  step  on  the 
monetary  brakes.  The  administration  will 
have  to  be  alert  to  prevent  the  tax  cut  from 
being  wasted  In  higher  Interest  rates. 
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TAXES    AND   THE    IMPOVERISHED 

Like  most  major  legislative  proposals,  the 
tax  cut  has  probably  been  overadvertlsed. 
To  repeat.  Its  essential  purpose  Is  to  reduce 
unemployment,  to  eliminate  the  waste  of 
manpower  and  productive  w^wclty  that  has 
plagued  our  economy  for  the  past  6  years. 
That  Is  enough  to  JusUfy  It.  and  enough  to 
expect  of  It.  Tax  reduction  will  not  by  Itself 
solve  all  our  other  economic  problems.  Let 
us  consider  Its  relationship  to  three  of  these 
problems:  the  balance-of-payments  deficit, 
the  longrun  rate  of  economic  growth,  and 
poverty. 

On  the  balance  of  payments,  the  tax  cut 
has  no  direct  Impact,  and  It  Is  hard  to  pre- 
dict Its  Indirect  effects.     On  the  one  hand. 


a  more  prosperous  domestic  economy  will 
Import  more.  On  the  other  hand,  profitable 
operation  at  full  capacity  may  keep  wayward 
Investment  funds  at  home.  Another  possl- 
bUlty  Is  the  one  mentioned  above,  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  will  respond  to  the  tax  cut 
by  raising  Interest  rates  In  order  to  attract 
Internationally  mobile  liquid  funds.  If  so. 
the  tax  cut  can  be  said  to  be  good  for  the 
balance  of  payments  only  at  the  exp>ense  of 
come  of  Its  benefits  for  the  domestic  economy 
and  domestic  Investment. 

The  tax  cut  has  been  billed  as  a  measure 
to  promote  economic  growth.  And,  true 
enough,  as  its  stimulus  helps  the  economy 
recover  lost  ground,  GNP  and  other  statistics 
win  show  higher  year-to-year  "growth"  rates 
for  a  time.  For  the  central  purpose  of  the 
measure  Is  precisely  to  restore  full  capacity 
operation  of  the  economy.  But  a  more  mean- 
ingful measure  of  "growth"  Is  the  rate  at 
which  the  economy's  capacity  Itself  grows. 
This,  over  the  long  pull.  Is  the  trend  that 
determines  how  fast  standards  of  living  rise. 

The  tax  cut  Is  good  for  longrup  growth 
only  In  the  general  sense  that  prosperity  Is 
good  for  Investment.  And,  as  observed  above, 
the  main  kind  of  spending  that  the  tax  cut 
stimulates  Is  consumption.  Growth  would 
have  been  better  served  If  the  same  Increase 
In  spending  could  have  taken  the  form  of 
public  or  private  Investments.  But  a  large 
Increase  In  public  Investment  was  not  pos- 
sible politically,  and  a  large  enough  Increase 
In  private  Investment  may  not  have  been 
feasible  economically.  It  surely  would  have 
required  an  aggressive  and  persistent  easy 
money  policy — probably  unthinkable  to  our 
monetary  leaders  In  the  best  of  circum- 
stances and  certainly  out  of  the  question 
when  their  primary  aim  was  to  defend  the 
gold  stock. 

As  for  poverty,  a  dose  of  demand  stimulant 
is  necessary  but  by  no  means  sufficient  medi- 
cine. So  long  as  there  is  a  general  shortage 
of  Jobs,  the  war  on  poverty  will  be  an  uphill 
battle.  Those  who  suffer  most  from  high 
national  unemployment — Negroes,  teenagers, 
workers  lacking  skills,  experience,  literacy,  or 
education,  workers  In  depressed  areas — have 
the  most  to  gain  from  full  employment. 
Sustained  general  prosperity  will  not  by  It- 
self solve  their  difficult  problems,  but  It  will 
make  them  much  less  Intractable.  Specific 
programs  of  education,  training  and  retrain- 
ing, area  redevelopment,  equal  opportunity, 
and  urban  rehabilitation  are  certainly  essen- 
tial. But  they  are  doomed  to  considerable 
frustration  so  long  as  national  spending  Is 
Inadequate  and  Jobs  are  scarce;  there  Is  little 
point  In  shifting  poverty  and  unemployment 
from  group  to  group  or  region  to  region.  If 
the  campaign  Is  to  be  a  national  success,  It 
needs  desperately  a  favorable  national  eco- 
nomic climate. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  cut  cc«nes  too 
late,  in  the  sense  that  the  economy  would 
be  In  better  shape  today  If  taxes  had  been 
reduced  2  or  3  or  even  6  years  ago.  In  Janu- 
ary 1961,  the  Samuelson  committee,  one  of 
President-elect  Kennedy's  prelnauguratlon 
task  forces,  suggested  that  serious  considera- 
tion be  given  to  a  temporary  tax  cut  to  help 
bring  the  economy  out  of  recession.  This 
suggestion  was  not  Implemented,  partly  be- 
cause the  recovery  that  began  promptly  after 
the  Inauguration  proceeded  vigorously 
throughout  1961,  partly  because  the  balanced 
budget  fetish  was  still  very  powerful. 

(In  January  1962,  President  Kennedy  pro- 
posed, as  antirecession  insurance,  new  pro- 
cedures for  making  quick,  temporary,  pre- 
fabricated cuts  In  tax  rates.  The  proposal 
caused  scarcely  a  ripple  in  Congress,  but  It 
deserves  to  be  revived.  If  Congress  needs 
15  months  to  enact  a  tax  bill,  tax  adjust- 
ments are  not  very  useful  weapons  against 
cyclical  recessions  or  inflations.) 

By  the  summer  of  1962.  It  was  clear  that 
the  recovery  was  faltering.     The  Idea  of  a 


tax  cut,  perhaps  temporary,  perhaps  perma- 
nent, was  revived.  President  Kennedy  an- 
noxmced  In  mid-August  that  he  had  decided 
against  It,  but  at  the  same  time  he  com- 
mitted the  administration  to  offer  a  major 
proposal  for  permanent  tax  reduction  and 
reform  In  January  1963.  The  Idea  of  a  1962 
tax  cut  had  not  evoked  mtich  enthusiasm 
in  public  or  congressional  opinion.  Indeed, 
the  business  and  financial  community  rather 
mysteriously  backed  away  from  the  favorable 
stand  taken  earlier  In  the  summer  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce.  Moreover,  the  Treas- 
ury had  Its  heart  set  on  tax  reform  and  be- 
lieved that  the  Interested  parties  would  swal- 
low the  bitter  pills  of  reform  only  with  a 
thick  sugar  coating  of  tax  reduction.  In 
retrospect,  it  is  clear  that  this  strategy 
failed.  The  Congress  removed  the  bitter 
pills  of  reform  from  the  candy  anyway.  The 
tax  cut  should  have  taken  the  form  of  a 
quick,  simple,  neutral,  uniform,  across-the- 
board  reduction  In  rates,  leaving  revision  of 
the  tax  structure  for  later  and  longer  delib- 
eration. The  attempt  to  obtain  reform 
served  only  to  delay  the  administration's 
proposal  and  Its  enactment  by  Congress. 

Broadly  considered,  two  kinds  of  reform 
were  at  stake.  One  was  to  enlarge  the  base 
of  the  personal  Income  tax,  eliminating  or 
limiting  special  deductions  from  taxable  in- 
come and  substituting  lower  rates.  The 
other  wEis  to  plug  scxne  of  the  many  loop- 
holes through  which  high-income  taxpayers 
escape  the  high  rates  to  which  they  are 
nominally  subject,  in  rettim  moderating  the 
progresslveness  of  the  rate  structure.  For 
the  most  part  Congress  provided  lower  and 
less  progressive  rates  without  broadening  the 
tax  base  or  eliminating  loopholes.  Thus  the 
whole  episode  cost  the  cause  of  tax  reform 
a  good  deal  of  its  bargaining  power. 

The  bUl  has  Just  been  passed,  though  It  Is 
good  economics  and  is  a  victory  for  rational 
fiscal  policy,  it  is  not  the  last  word  on  Fed- 
eral taxes.  Real  reform  still  lies  ahead.  And 
economic  circumstances  in  the  future  may 
require  either  higher  or  still  lower  rates 
than  those  now  enacted.  The  history  of  this 
legislation  Indicates  that  we  In  the  United 
States  still  have  much  to  learn  In  making 
taxation  a  fiexlble  and  responsive  Instru- 
ment of  economic  stabilization. 


He  continued: 


THE   lOU'S:    RICH   DESSERTS— AND 
THEY  CLAMOR  FOR  MORE— NO.  12 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
investor-owned  utilities — lOU's — are  in- 
viting stomach  aches  by  clamoring  for 
more  and  more  rich  desserts. 

This  conclusion  was  reached  by  David 
A.  Kosh,  a  public  utility  consultant.  He 
wrote  in  the  September  26,  1963.  issue 
of  Public  Utilities  Fortnightly.  That 
was  before  Congress  handed  the  lOU's 
the  cookie  jar  by  inserting,  in  the  tax 
law,  section  203(e) ,  which  prohibits  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies  from  requiring 
flow  through  of  the  benefits  of  the  3  per- 
cent investment  credit, 

Mr.  Kosh  reported  that  the  cost  of 
capital  "has  been  declining  during  the 
past  few  years."  and  that  "utilities  are 
earning  substantially  in  excess  of  the 
cost  of  capital  required  by  the  market." 

When  75  percent  of  all  electric  utUltles 
are  selling  at  two  times  book  value  or 
higher — 

He  said — 
the  market  Is  signaling  that  earnings  are 
high  and  possibly  too  high  •  •  •.  When 
the  market  price  to  book  value  ratio  gets  so 
far  out  of  line,  as  it  is  right  now,  It  Is  time 
for  a  good,  hard  look  at  the  level  of  utility 
earnings. 


Excessive  earnings,  which  lead  to  stock 
prices  out  of  all  reasonable  relationship  to 
rate  base  values,  pose  a  real  threat  to  the 
continuation  of  private  ownership  of  our 
public  utilities. 

Ours  is  one  of  the  few  countries  In  the 
world  where  public  utility  enterprises  are 
not  aU  owned  by  the  Government.  The  rea- 
son for  this  Is  that  under  our  system  of  pri- 
vate ownership  plus  Government  regulation, 
consumers  have  generaUy  been  provided 
with  good  service  at  reasonable  rates. 

This  private  ownership  of  utility  enter- 
prises win  continue  only  as  long  as  the  pub- 
lic has  faith  In  the  effectiveness  of  regula- 
tion. If  utility  earnings  become  so  high 
that  the  public  loses  this  faith,  then  It  will 
turn  to  the  only  possible  alternative — Gov- 
ernment ownership. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  some  to  Identify  overly  generous  regula- 
tion with  good  regulation.  This  is  an 
egregious  error.  An  overly  generous  Com- 
mission Is  doing  both  utilities  and  consum- 
ers about  as  much  good  as  Is  an  overly 
generous  mother  who  allows  her  offspring  to 
eat  nothing  but  rich  desserts.  The  desserts 
taste  good  and  there  Is  clamor  for  more,  but 
the  stomach  ache  that  inevitably  follows  is 
devastating. 

There  has  been  much  talk  recently  con- 
cerning creative  regulation.  It  is  suggested 
that  creative  regulation  is  that  which  creates 
confidence  in  regiUation  as  an  effective 
guardian  of  the  public  Interest.  Regulation 
Is  neither  good  nor  creative  If  It  countenances 
the  continuation  of  excessive  earnings. 


THE  GENOCIDE  PACT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  state- 
ment I  issued  on  January  23,  1964,  which 
includes  a  letter  to  the  President  signed 
by  10  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senators    Urge    Presioemt    Johitson's    Help 
IN  Ratifting  Genocide  Pact 

Washington. — U.S.  Senator  Ht7GH  Scott, 
Republican,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  today  that 
he  and  a  l3lpartlsan  group  of  10  Senators 
have  appealed  to  President  Johnson  for  help 
in  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Others  signing  the  letter  Included  Sena- 
tors J.  Glenn  Beall,  Republican,  of  Mary- 
land; Ernest  Grtjening.  E>emocrat,  of  Alaska; 
William  Proxmire,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin; 
Eugene  J.  McCartht,  Democrat,  of  Minne- 
sota; Edward  V.  Long,  Democrat,  of  Missouri; 
Jacob  K.  Javits,  Republican,  of  New  York; 
Ma  URINE  B.  Neuberger,  Democrat,  of  Oregon; 
Kenneth  B.  Keating,  Republican,  of  New 
York;  Daniel  B,  Brewster,  Democrat,  of 
Maryland;  Daniel  K.  Inoxtte,  Democrat,  of 
HawaU. 

They  wrote: 

"Dear  Mr.  President:  We  respectfully  re- 
quest your  support  of  our  effort  to  have  the 
United  States  ratify  the  Convention  on  the 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide. 

"As  you  know,  the  United  States  signed 
this  United  Nations  Convention  In  Decem- 
ber 1948  and  since  that  time  66  other  na- 
tions have  completed  the  ratification  proce- 
dure.   But  the  United  States  has  not. 

"In  1950  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  reported  the 
Convention  favorably  to  the  full  committee, 
but  no  fiu-ther  action  has  been  taken  by 
the  Senate. 

"We  are  writing  to  you  because  It  is  gen- 
erally recognized  that  only  a  strong  appeal 
from  the  President  will  bring  this  measure 
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to  debate  and  a  vote  In  the  Senate.  We  be- 
lieve that  U  public  opinion  l£  adequately  In- 
formed of  the  need  for  thla  Convention  the 
Senate  will  ratify  It. 

"In  the  words  of  Loula  E.  Shecter  of  the 
American  Jewish  Congress,  'After  years  of 
work  for  thU  cause.  I  am  unable  to  name  a 
single  Senator  who  U  opposed  to  the  Geno- 
cide Convention.' 

"We  urgently  request  word  from  you  that 
will  help  us  complete  the  ratification  pro- 
cedure on  the  Genocide  Convention." 

Senator  Scott  said  In  a  statement  accom- 
panying the  release  of  the  letter  to  the 
President: 

"The  Genocide  Convention  Is  endorsed  by 
all  decent  people  who  remember  with  horror 
the  Nazi  extermination  of  8  million  Jews  and 
2  minion  Poles.  It  says,  simply,  that  geno- 
cide Is  a  crime  punishable  under  Interna- 
tional law. 

"Although  the  United  States  signed  the 
Convention  at  the  time  of  Its  adoption  by 
the  United  Nations,  the  U.S.  Senate  never 
ratified  It.  Meanwhile  66  other  nations 
completed  the  ratification  procedure  and  the 
Convention  Is  In  force,  as  between  ratifying 

states. 

"How  can  we  who  played  a  major  role  in 
defeating  the  Nazi  armies  In  World  War  II 
fall  to  be  a  party  to  the  agreement  which 
condemns  the  mass  murder  of  a  whole 
people? 

"Genocide  Is  not  a  new  crime.  History 
records  many  examples  of  the  wholesale 
slaughter  of  human  beings.  We  must  rec- 
ognize that  our  society  still  has  Its  share  of 
beasts  who  may  some  time  In  the  future 
attempt  another  'final  solution'  of  a  whole 

people. 

"It  U  Important  that  free  mankind  go  on 
record  not  only  condemning  genocide,  but 
also  warning  those  who  would  commit  this 
crime  that  they  are  accounUble  to  all 
humanity  for  their  acts. 

"I  hope  that,  with  the  help  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  may  finally  take  an  action 
that  It  should  have  taken  15  years  ago." 


DEVALUATION  OP  DOLLAR  WITH- 
OUT  QUICK   REMEDIES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  written  by  the 
prominent  and  able  columnist.  Hon. 
Henry  J.  Taylor,  entitled.  "New  Gold 
Low  May  Bring  Devaluation  of  Dollar 
Without  Quick  Remedies." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

Nrw  Gold  Low  Mat  Bkinc  Dtvaldation  of 
Doixjui  WrrHOUT  Quick  Rkmkdies 
4^y  Henry  J.  T^yloc) 

Down  goes  our  gold  again — down  and  out. 

Artificial  underpinnings,  delayed  paymente. 
and  complex  currency  swaps  have  allowed 
the  Treasury's  gold  stock  figures  to  read  "un- 
changed" for  many  months  But  basically 
our  Government  has  been  borrowing  from 
Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

Sooner  or  later  foreign  creditors  blow  the 
whistle.  Por  the  coverup  in  Government 
is  sometimes  skillful  but  it  Is  rarely  perma- 
nent. 

So— bingo — our  depleted  supply  has  fallen 
$50  million  more  This  knocks  It  down  to 
another  new  25- year  low 

The  latest  deal  with  oversea  creditors  In- 
volved U.S.  permission  to  borrow  up  to  tSOO 
million  In  foreign  currencies  from  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Pund.  Except  for  a  fast 
call  on  this  loan  In  German  marks.  French 
francs,  and  Italian  lire,  our  gold  stock  would 
have  dropped  an  additional  tlOO  million. 

Meanwhile,  last  fall  our  Treasury  passed 
the  hat  abroad  and  asked  Prance.  West  Ger- 


many. Canada,  Switzerland  and  other  coun- 
tries (even  Spain)  to  pay  In  advance  some 
amounts  owed  us.  But  this  was  window 
dressing,  pure  and  simple,  although  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  made  It  the  bMls  for  bis  Tel- 
star  statement  on  July  23  that  "our  gold 
situation  Is  Improving."  The  claim  attempt- 
ed to  support  a  campaign  promise  made  In 
October  1960:  "Our  balance  of  payments  will 
be  strong  and  we  can  cease  to  worry  about 
the  gold  outflow." 

Instead,  the  mounting  New  Frontier  budg- 
ets, red  Ink  overspending  and  repeated  lift- 
ing of  the  debt  limit  turned  the  gold  prob- 
lem President  Kennedy  inherited  Into  a  gold 
crisis. 

Our  solvency  and  our  secxirlty  are  Indi- 
visible. Yet  Fort  Knox  has  gone  with  the 
wind.  We  do  not  own  a  nickel  of  the  famous 
stock  there  any  more.  All  of  It,  Including 
our  currency  reserve,  has  gone  Into  hock. 

At  Its  new  25-year  low  this  stock  has  fallen 
to  only  •15.5  billion.  To  Judge  the  small 
size  of  this.  Just  remember  that  Washington's 
spending  exceeds  $2  billion  a  week — every 
week.  In  fact.  weTe  paying  a  large  slice  of 
the  •15.5  billion  this  year  to  pay  only  the 
Interest  on  the  money  Washington  has  al- 
ready borrowed. 

Never  at  any  time.  In  war  or  peace,  has 
our  Government  (the  taxpayers)  owed  so 
much  to  so  many.  No  wonder  the  enemy's 
sixth  column — Inflation — Is  on  the  march 
here  Por  the  main  Inflationary  pressure  In 
America's  economy  Is  the  Government's  mis- 
handling of  the  people's  own  funds  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Our  Fort  Knox  strongbox  dates  from  Janu- 
ary 13,  1937.  Deliveries  to  It  were  officially 
designated  parcel  post,  the  heaviest  mall  de- 
livery In  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Of 
the  •15.5  bUUon  now  on  hand.  •llS  billion 
represents  our  currency  reserve  required  by 
law  But  the  United  States  now  owes  for- 
eigners more  than  $18  billion  In  net  foreign 
short-term  demands,  payable  In  gold.  Thus 
all  our  legitimate  gold  plus  our  entire  cur- 
rency reserve  Is  mortgaged  to  creditors  abroad 
plus  some  •a. 5  billion  In  gold  we  do  not  even 
have. 

Foreign  central  banks  have  cooperated 
handsomely  In  the  technical  props.  All  free 
world  currencies  are  anchored  to  the  U.S. 
dollar.  But  these  creditors  know  coverups 
on  the  full  crisis  cannot  last,  and  devalua- 
tion of  our  dollar  must  follow.  IX  Washing- 
ton remains  on  the  deficit  road. 

All  this  is  obscured  from  the  American 
public.  But  leery  foreigners  are  exercising 
their  option  to  call  for  gold,  as  some  deposi- 
tors draw  money  out  of  what  they  suspect  Is 
a  badly  managed  bank  Thus  they  pro- 
tect themselves  against  Washington's 
overspending  In  the  way  U.8.  cltlaens  are 
unable  to  do. 

A  goldless  Uncle  Sam  now  finds  Britain 
with  about  82  percent  of  her  dollar  reserves 
In  gold.  France  83  percent.  Belgium  the  same, 
the  Netherlands  88  percent,  Italy  60  percent 
and  even  Spain  50  percent. 

We  are  trapped  In  the  backwash  of  an  un- 
favorable trade  balance,  deficit  financing. 
Juggled  books,  and  pork-barrel  spending. 

The  result  may  make  political  hay  but  It  Is 
playing  hell  with  everybody's  cost  of  living, 
everybody's  savings  and  the  fundamental  se- 
curtty  of  the  United  States 

President  Johnson's  moves  toward  economy 
point  In  the  absolutely  required  direction. 
But  they  must  be  real,  they  must  be  Immense, 
and  they  must  be  Immediate. 


TAX  RELIEF  POR  COLLEGE 
EXPENSES 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  shortly 
after  the  administration  used  pressures 
of  every  sort  to  defeat  the  Ribicoff  and 
Prouty  amendments  which  were  offered 
to  the  tax  bill.  Secretary  of  Labor  WUlard 


Wlrtz  expressed  the  view  that  all  high 
school  graduates  should  be  entitled  to 
2  additional  years  of  free  education. 

Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall  that 
the  Ribicoff  and  Prouty  proposals  were 
designed  to  aid  lower  and  middle 
income  families  who  are  staggering  un- 
der the  heavy  burden  of  college  expenses 
and  they  would  have  provided  some  mod- 
est measure  of  tax  relief  to  those  carry- 
ing the  heavy  finsuicial  load. 

Holmes  Alexander,  writing  for  the  Mc- 
Naught  Syndicate,  Inc.,  has  exposed  the 
inconsistency  in  this  "now  you  see  it  now 
you  don't"  approach  to  the  question  of 
student  aid  in  an  article  entitled  "A  Ster- 
ile Stockpile." 

I  have  never  met  Mr.  Alexander  but 
my  hat  is  off  to  him  for  doing  this  very 
frank  and  honest  piece. 

He  seems  to  feel  that  the  boy  who  is 
working  his  way  through  college  should 
be  given  the  right  to  deduct  from  his 
taxable  income  money  spent  for  the  cost 
of  his  higher  education.  EA^ery  Repub- 
lican Senator  took  the  same  position  as 
did  15  E>emocratic  Senators  when  the  is- 
sue was  before  the  Senate.  Perhaps  the 
Alexander  article  will  bring  us  some  new 
converts,  and  for  this  reason  I  ask  that 
it  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£is  follows: 

A  Stcsilx  Stockpile 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 
WASHtNOTON,  DC. — Labor  Secretary  WU- 
lard Wlrtz  has  floated  an  administration  trial 
balloon  which  could  easily  get  In  trouble 
with  the  truth-ln-packaglng  laws.  It  Is  la- 
beled "education."  when  It  ought  to  be  la- 
beled "stockpiling." 

Wlrtz  wants  to  give  all  high  school  gradu- 
ates 2  more  years  of  free  education  In  college. 
This  could  roughly  double  the  college  popu- 
lation, adding  2  million  more  students  to  the 
campuses,  which  are  already  overcrowded. 
The  only  predictable  result  would  be  to  lower 
the  number  of  Americans  listed  as  unem- 
ployed— a  bookkeeping  triumph,  nothing 
more. 

If  the  admlnUtratlon  had  really  wanted  to 
make  college  education  more  available  to 
worthy  students,  the  opportunity  knocked 
loudly,  and  knocked  twice,  as  recently  as  last 
February  4.  Senator  Ribicoit,  Democrat,  of 
Connecticut,  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
tax  bill  that  would  have  allowed  tax  credits 
for  lower  and  middle  Income  groups  with 
children  to  send  through  college.  The  pro- 
posal, with  a  top  beneflt  of  only  ^325  a  year, 
would  not  be  giveaway,  or  wholesale  educa- 
Uon.  But  It  would  have  helped  families  to 
whom  paying  tuition  for  their  chUdren  Is  a 
burden.  Did  the  administration,  with  Its 
two-thirds  Senate  majority,  back  the  bill? 
No;  and  It  was  narrowly  defeated.  48  to  46. 
for  that  reason. 

Senator  Pboutt  gave  the  administration 
another  chance  with  a  more  direct-action 
amendment.  It  would  allow  an  Income-earn- 
ing student  to  deduct  from  •I. 200  to  •1.600 
from  his  taxable  Income  on  money  spent  for 
the  tools  of  his  education — tuition,  books, 
equipment.  Did  the  administration  back  It? 
No;  and  It  failed  to  pass  on  a  tie  vote.  47  to 
47.  from  lack  of  that  backing. 

Opposition  to  both  the  Ribicoff  and  Prouty 
amendments  was  Treftfury-mlnded,  Loss  of 
Federal  revenue  was  the  main  argument 
against  giving  parents  of  students,  or  stu- 
dents themselves,  a  tax  break.  Yet  the  ad- 
ministration, under  Secretary  Wlrtz'  plan, 
would  go  back  Into  the  Treasury  for  whole- 
sale education. 
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"nie  example  shows,  In  roundabout  but 
valid  fashion,  how  firmly  and  unfortunately 
the  Kennedy-Johnson  administration  Is 
anchored  to  Democratic  mistakes  of  the  past. 
Thwe  Is  the  Rooseveltlan  obsession  with 
social  planning,  the  Rooseveltlan  reluctance 
to  trust  the  people  and  the  economy  with  a 
freedom  of  choice. 

Worse,  there  is  a  fixed  faith  in  phony 
panaceas  which  have  never  worked.  At  the 
trough  of  the  depression  under  Herbert 
Hoover,  in  1931.  there  were  8.020.000  persons 
unemployed  In  the  United  States.  In  1940. 
after  all  of  P.D.R.'s  peacetime  splurges  in 
public  works  and  human  stockpiling,  the 
unemployed  numbered  8.120.000.  In  the  last 
year  of  the  Elsenhower  era.  i960,  the  un- 
emplojrment  figure  was  3.931.000.  In  1963. 
the  last  year  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  life,  after 
experiments  in  area  redevelopment  and  re- 
training, the  figure  was  4.136.000. 

President  Johnson,  an  activist  In  every 
other  way.  has  not  unfettered  his  mind  from 
the  Democratic  past.  The  war  on  poverty  Is, 
thus  far.  a  numbers  game  In  which  a  (3.000 
Income  Is  made  the  mark  of  the  pauper.  If 
the  Wlrtz  education  plan  goes  forward.  It 
win  further  depress  college  standards,  and 
do  nothing  whatever  to  fit  the  junior  col- 
lege teenagers  for  the  very  special  require- 
ments for  modem  Jobs. 

There  is  evidence — a  tremendous  amount 
of  It — that  much  of  the  unemployment  In 
America  is  voluntary.  A  good  many  people 
do  not  choose  to  fit  themselves  for  work,  do 
not  take  advantage  of  Job-training  courses 
in  their  home  communities.  A  government 
which  accommodates  large  segments  of  such 
persons  in  poverty  programs  and  Idleness 
stockpiles  is  no  friend  to  America. 


DEATH  OF  SAMUEL  G.  LASKY 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  shocked  and  saddened  to  learn  of 
the  death  last  Thursday  of  Mr.  Samuel 
G.  Lasky,  while  on  a  mission  for  his  coun- 
try in  Luxembourg.  I  had  the  honor  of 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in 
the  87th  Congress  when  Mr.  Lasky  was 
engaged  to  chair  the  group  of  experts  we 
assembled  to  conduct  our  fuels  and  en- 
ergy study. 

Samuel  Grossman  Lasky  began  his 
career  in  the  mines  of  Colorado  during 
summer  vacations  from  the  Colorado 
School  of  Mines  in  1918-22.  After  grad- 
uation from  that  school  he  was  employed 
by  private  industry  in  this  country  and 
in  Latin  America  as  a  refinery  foreman, 
mill  and  mine  shift  boss,  mining  engi- 
neer, and  geologist.  He  began  his  public 
service  in  1929  as  a  geologist  in  the  New 
Mexico  Bureau  of  Mines  following  his 
earning  of  the  master's  degree  in  geology 
from  Yale  University. 

In  1931,  Mr.  Lasky 's  career  in  the  Fed- 
eral service  began  £is  an  assistant  geol- 
ogist in  the  Geological  Survey.  He  ad- 
vanced through  increasingly  responsible 
and  difficult  positions  to  principal  geol- 
ogist in  1951.  In  the  period  1951-53  he 
was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary — Mineral  Resources.  Upon 
the  creation  of  the  technical  review  staff 
in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  in  1953,  he 
became  a  member  of  that  staff;  his  spe- 
cial talents  and  long  experience  were 
utilized  in  guiding  departmental  plan- 
ning in  the  area  of  mineral  resources. 
On  January  1,  1960,  he  again  became  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary— Mineral  Resources  and  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  he  was  the  sole 


person  on  that  staff  charged  with  de- 
veloping and  carrying  forward  the  or- 
ganizational plans  of  the  new  Office  of 
Coal  Research.  In  December  1960,  the 
Secretary  designated  Mr.  Lasky  as  Acting 
Director  of  Coal  Research,  pending  ap- 
pointment of  a  Director.  He  served  in 
that  capacity  until  the  appointment  of 
the  Director,  and  on  May  22,  1961,  Mr. 
Lasky  was  formally  appointed  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Coal  Research. 
Prom  August  1,  1961,  to  September  7, 
1962,  he  was  on  part-time  detail  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  as  chairman  of  the  na- 
tional fuels  and  energy  study. 

The  national  fuels  and  energy  study, 
under  Mr.  Lasky's  direction,  won  high 
praise  from  both  industry  and  Govern- 
ment sources  as  an  outstandingly  com- 
plete assessment  of  available  informa- 
tion on  energy  and  fuels  in  the  United 
States  and  a  survey  of  economic  and 
social  costs  of  various  fuels  and  energy 
policy  directions.  At  that  time  I  com- 
mented: 

I  am  convinced  that  the  study  group  has 
made  a  real  contribution  to  this  Nation  "s 
store  of  knowledge  on  a  complex  and  all- 
Important  subject,  and  that  Its  report  will 
prove  of  great  value  to  the  Government,  to 
our  fuels  Industries,  and  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Lasky's  service  in  the  national 
fuels  and  energy  study  was  only  one  of 
many  such  important  extra  assignments 
in  which  he  brought  high  credit  upon  the 
Department  through  the  imagination, 
personal  Integrity,  and  professional  ex- 
cellence with  which  he  fulfills  such 
duties.  Such  special  assignments  were 
of  importance  to  the  mineral  agencies 
and  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  his  work  in  them  was  based 
upon  his  skill  as  a  mining  geologist  and 
his  searching  analytical  ability  which 
had  been  evident  since  the  earliest  years 
of  his  Federal  service. 

Mr.  Lasky  was  a  member  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey-Bureau  of  Mines  com- 
mittee that  supervised  preparation  of 
the  comprehensive  1947  report  on  "The 
Mineral  Position  of  the  United  States," 
and  he  edited  that  report  as  well  as  au- 
thoring several  chapters.  He  was  spe- 
cial consultant  to  the  President's  Mate- 
rials Policy  Commission — the  Paley  Com- 
mission— and  was  specifically  asked  to 
assist  in  preparation  of  the  Commission's 
report;  the  Chairman  singled  him  out 
for  his  contributions  to  the  Commission 
and  for  his  exceptional  editorship  of  the 
volumes  on  "The  Outlook  for  Key  Com- 
modities" and  "The  Outlook  for  Energy 
Sources."  In  1952  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Munitions  Board  Interdepartmental 
Stockpiling  Committee,  authorized  to 
speak  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  he  was  instrumental  in  formulating 
the  minerals  stockpile  criteria  and  goals. 
He  was  credited  with  playing  a  major 
role  in  the  success  of  the  1953  Mid -Cen- 
tury Conference  on  Resources  for  the 
Future.  In  the  latter  year,  too.  he  was 
the  only  departmental  member  of  the 
Secretary's  CMnmlttee  on  the  Geological 
Survey  which  was  created  to  review  and 
recommend  on  the  organization  and  op- 
erations of  the  Geological  Survey;  he 
served  as  secretary  of  the  Committee. 
He  directed  the  1954  departmental  re- 


port on  the  "Impact  of  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  on  the  Coal,  Oil, 
and  Natural  Gas  Industries"  prepared 
for  the  Panel  on  the  Impact  of  the 
Peaceful  Usf,«  of  Atomic  Energy.  In  re- 
cent months  he  edited  the  special  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  concern- 
ing the  Secretary's  1962  official  visit  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Lasky  was  selected  by  the  Depart- 
ment to  attend  the  Industrial  College  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  from  which  he  re- 
ceived his  diploma  in  the  spring  of  1951, 
and  after  graduation  he  was  called  upon 
armually  to  serve  as  guest  lecturer  at  the 
college.  He  also  lectured  at  the  George 
Washington  University  Graduate  School, 
Beloit  College,  the  Colorado  School  of 
Mines,  Columbia  University,  Washing- 
ton State  College,  and  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  appeared  before  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board  and 
the  I  Symposium  sobre  Recursos  Nat- 
urales  de  Cuba  held  in  Havana,  February 
1958. 

Mr.  Lasky  was  the  author  of  more  than 
60  articles  and  books  on  engineering,  ore 
deposits  and  related  branches  of  geology, 
exploration  for  ore  deposits,  mineral  re- 
sources and  mineral  resource  appraisal, 
and  mineral  economics.  A  number  of 
his  papers  have  been  translated  into  for- 
eign languages,  and  his  published  studies 
are  accepted  as  authoritative  in  industry 
and  Ciovernment  circles  alike. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
his  friends  in  Congress  will  miss  this  fine 
civil  servant. 


DEATH  OP  ALEXANDER  SMITH,  JR. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  we  were  shocked  to  learn  to- 
day of  the  untimely  death  of  the  only 
son  of  our  former  colleague,  H.  Alexander 
Smith. 

His  son,  H.  Alexander  Smith,  Jr.,  of 
Georgetown,  died  suddenly  this  morrilng 
and  will  be  mourned  by  many  for  he  was 
a  distinguished  member  of  this  commu- 
nity who  devoted  much  of  his  energy  to 
civic  work. 

Mr.  Smith's  abilities  showed  them- 
selves early  in  his  career  when  he  be- 
came general  counsel  of  the  Davidson 
Chemical  Co.,  of  Baltimore.  During 
World  War  II,  he  served  In  the  War 
Department  and  was  cited  for  excep- 
tional service. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  giv- 
ing leadership  to  the  Murray  Corp.  In 
Towson,  Md.,  as  its  president  and  chair- 
man of  the  board. 

His  commitment  to  service  and  to  com- 
munity work  were  exemplified  by  the 
leadership  he  gave  to  the  City  Tavern 
group  which  he  founded  in  Georgetown 
to  imdertake  the  reconstruction  of  his- 
toric sites.  He  was  also  active  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Opera  Society  of  Washington 
and  he  was  a  charter  trustee  of  the  Na- 
tional Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  in 
America. 

I  am  sure  that  we  all  extend  our  most 
profound  condolences  to  his  widow,  to 
his  parents.  Senator  and  Mrs.  Smith, 
to  his  son,  Alexander,  at  the  University 
of  Colorado,  and  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Michael  Shallcross,  of  Monmouth,  Greg. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
behavior  of  Americans  abroad  has  often 
been  the  target  of  severe  criticism.  It  Is 
particularly  refreshing  and  heartening 
in  view  of  this  to  hear  a  glowing  report 
on  the  magnificent  job  an  outsUnding 
Wisconsin  citizen  is  doing  for  his  coun- 
try in  Italy.  ^  , 

The  man  is  Capt.  Landis  E.  Doner,  of 
Plymouth.  Wis.,  who  is  commander  of 
the  US.  Naval  Air  Force  facility  m 
Sigonella.  Sicily.  I  learned  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  this  fine  officer  through  a  let- 
ter written  to  me  by  a  civilian  employee 
who  served  under  Captain  Doner.  The 
writer  asked  that  he  remain  anonymous. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  this  tribute  to  an  unusual  man  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows:  ««   iq«a 

Januaet  30.  1964. 
Hon.  William  P«oxMnut. 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  DC  

D«:a«  Senatob  Psoxmhie:  There  Is  an  old 
saying  'Oive  credit  where  credit  Is  due. 
and  It  is  with  this  theme  In  mind  that  I 
wish  to  Inform  you  of  the  outstanding  work 
being  done  here  In  Sicily  by  a  native  of 
Wisconsin.  . 

Capt   Landis  E.  Doner.  U.S.  Navy,  assumed 
command  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Air  Facility.  Sigo- 
nella.  SlcUy.   approximately   7    months   ago 
This    facility    Is    the    U.S.    component   of    a 
NATO  mlUUry   base   located    approximately 
11  miles  from  Catania.  Sicily.     The  Inherent 
conditions  of  Italy's  "depressed  south"  still 
prevail  although  some  economic  progress  has 
been    made.      Politically,    the    SlcUlans    are 
somewhat  divided   but  greatly  tend  toward 
socialism    combined    with    a   deep    sense    of 
nationalism:     hence,    the    behavior    of    aU 
Americans,    particularly    the    naval    officers, 
are  constantly  under  close  public  scrutiny 
Captain  Doner,  upon  assuming  command 
of  the  facility,  foresaw  the  task  of  not  only 
maintaining  good   community  relations  be- 
tween his  command  and  the  local  populace 
as  a  whole,  but  also  that  of  establishing  a 
personal  rapport  with  the  civic  leaders  and 
businessmen  of  the  city  of  Catania  and  the 
many  other  smaller  cities  In  the  proxUnlty  of 
the  facility.     He  Immediately  set  out  to  In- 
form himself  about  the  Island  and  Its  people 
by  studying  the  language,  the  history,  the 
customs   and    the   current   economic    trends 
and   a  wealth   of   other   deUlls.     His  social 
activities  began  very  soon  after  his  arrival 
and   have  conUnued   at  a  pace  seldom   en- 
countered   by    the    Department    of    State's 
Foreign  Service   personnel. 

To  cite  a  typical  example,  during  the  period 
of  October  and  November  1963.  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Doner  entertained  approximately  110 
local  civic  leaders  and  businessmen  from  the 
city  of  Cat&nla  and  other  nearby  cities 
mostly  through  small  Informal  dinner 
parties  In  their  home,  all  held  at  personal 
expense. 

Never  has  the  cooperation  and  good  will 
of  CapUln  Doner's  luilan  mUltary  counter- 
parts been  so  apparent,  forceful,  and  per- 
sonal. The  mutual  respect  held  by  both 
commands  has  enabled  the  base  to  function 
In  a  classic  manner  perhaps  only  envisioned 
by  the  originators  of  the  NATO  program. 

The  U.S.  ofllcers  and  military  personnel 
have  followed  the  personal  example  set  by 
their  commanding  officer  with  Italian  lan- 
guage classes,  educational  Island  tours  on 
weekends  and  a  near  perfect  record  of  com- 
munity relations.    Weekly  lecturea  with  full 


attendance  of  personnel  are  held  on  all  as- 
pects of  the  military  service.  One  Is  no 
longer  surprised  to  see  technical,  trades,  and 
administrative  specialists  performing  group 
calisthenics  or  close  order  drill  together  on 
scheduled  mornings  prior  to  work  call. 

It  U  small  wonder,  then,  that  this  facUlty 
received  a  "high  excellent"  In  overall  rat- 
ing during  the  last  comprehensive  station 
Inspection. 

The  death  of  President  Kennedy  brought 
poignant  and  deeply  moving  expressions 
of  sympathy  from  the  local  populace.  Cap- 
Uln Doner  literally  spent  that  entire  week- 
end behind  his  desk  receiving  personal  call- 
ers and  telephone  calls  until  wee  hours  In 
the  morning  only  to  return  to  his  desk  after 
several  hours  of  rest. 

Captain  Doner,  a  devout  Protestant,  re- 
ceived and  accepted  numerous  Invitations 
to  attend  Catholic  religious  services  for  the 
late  President  In  towns  and  villages  which 
have  seldom  or  not  seen  an  American  since 
the  invasion  of  Sicily  during  the  last  war. 

The  captains  biggest  surprise  occurred 
when  he  was  personally  Invited  by  the  mayor 
of  a  small  mountain  town  to  see  the  ancient 
buildings  in  the  surrounding  area;  he  was 
subsequently  brought  into  the  city  hall  and 
told  that  he  and  his  guests  were  to  attend 
an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  city  coun- 
cil At  this  council  meeting  an  Italian  sen- 
ator on  vUlt  from  Rome,  read  the  proclama- 
tion'that  the  city  council  had  given  approval 
for  changing  the  name  of  one  of  the  city's 
mam  squares.  Today.  In  Patemo.  Sicily, 
there  Is  a  new  but  famous  square— Piazza 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

CapUln  and  Mrs.  Doner  both  hall  from 
Plymouth.  Wis.,  and  have  an  attractive  fam- 
ily of  three  daughters.  The  poise,  manners, 
and  general  behavior  of  the  girls  are  In- 
dicative of  a  happy  and  perfect  family. 

Under  CapUln  Doner's  leadership,  this 
facility  has  become  the  pride  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean area.  The  capulns  modest,  quiet 
yet  forceful  and  unassuming  manner  has 
made  him  not  only  a  respected  and  an  out- 
sUnding leader  but  a  popular  officer  and 
gentleman  to  his  men  and  to  his  NATO  mlU- 
Ury and  clvUlan  friends  CapUln  Doners 
personal  Integrity,  uct.  sincerity,  peraonal 
diplomacy,  military  bearing,  and  leadership 
is  cerUlnly  In  keeping  with  the  blghest 
traditions  of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  Is  Indeed 
most  exemplary  of  our  American  way  of  life. 


elecUons.  It  Is  possible  for  a  person  not 
holding  a  poll  tax  to  register  by  March  6. 
1964  and  still  vote  for  candidates  in  Fed- 
eral 'races.  In  Texas  this  year  the  Fed- 
eral races  Include  the  Presidency,  Vice 
Presidency,  a  U.S.  Senator,  and  23  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representetlves. 

Many  of  us  who  have  fought  for  years 
to  abolish  the  poll  Ux  in  all  elections 
are  stiU  hopeful  this  may  be  achieved. 
But  the  important  thing  now  Is  to  urge 
every  citizen  In  our  State  to  qualify  by 
March  6  to  vote  at  least  In  Federal  elec- 
Uons. Many  responsible  organizations 
In  Texas  are  making  every  effort  to  see 
that  our  voter  qualification  percentage 

Is  raised. 

Lower  Income  groups  in  Texas  have  al- 
ways found  payment  of  poll  tax  a  diffi- 
cult barrier  to  overcome.  It  Is  hoped 
that  the  24th  amendment  wUl  be  effec- 
tive to  extend  the  voting  franchise  to 
many  thousands  more  people  In  Texas. 
But  whether  It  Is  or  not  depends  on  the 
people  themselves.  I  appeal  to  my  fel- 
low Texans.  all  the  adult  Texans  who 
have  not  obtained  poll  taxes  or  a  cer- 
tificate, to  obtain  their  certificate  these 
last  2  days,  and  be  prepared  to  vote  In  the 
presidential  election  next  November. 
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TEXAS  HAS  A  TWO- VOTER  SYSTEM. 
SOME  WITH  POLL  TAXES.  SOME 
UNDER  THE  24TH  AMENDMENT. 
WITH  2  DAYS  TO  GO  ON  REGIS- 
TRATIONS 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  24th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  became  a  part  of  our  fundamental 
law  on  February  6.  1964.  on  ratification 
by  38  States.  wUl  undergo  a  dramatic 
test  in  the  series  of  elections  in  Texas 
this  year. 

The  24th  amendment  bars  the  poll  tax 
as  a  requirement  for  voting  in  Federal 
elections  for  offices  of  the  President. 
Vice  President,  and  Members  of  Con- 

Since  Texas  Is  one  of  only  five  States 
still  requiring  a  poll  tax  as  a  require- 
ment for  voter  qualification  In  State 
elecUons.  a  situation  has  developed  with 
two  different  sets  of  qualified  voters  In 
Texas  one  set  qualified  to  vote  only  In 
Federal  elections,  the  other  set  qualified 
to  vote  in  all  elecUons. 

It  is  possible  to  obUin  a  poll  tax  and 
with  it  vote  In  both  Federal  and  State 


COURAGEOUS  WOMEN  IN  HISTORY 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  expositions  of 
the  role  of  courageous  women  In  our  his- 
tory was  given  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas.  Hon.  Ralph  Yarborouoh, 
before  the  Reserve  Officers  Association 
Ladies'  Annual  Luncheon  here  in  Wash- 
ington on  February  27. 

I  was  particularly  struck  by  Senator 
Yarborooghs  description  of  Mrs.  Lyn- 
don Johnson  during  the  tragic  and  ter- 
rible moments  of  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy. 

The  world  has  witnessed  and  admired 
the  splendid  courage  of  Mrs.  Kennedy, 
but  I  have  seen  no  public  account  of  the 
fortitude  and  calm  with  which  Mrs. 
Johnson  also  faced  and  met  the  terrible 
events  of  November  22.  Both  of  our 
First  Ladies  are  great  ladles,  indeed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
address  by  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough 
entlUed  "The  ROA  Wife  Knows  Cour- 
age, Too."  delivered  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
on  February  27,  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  HOA  Wrrx  Knows  Couuace.  Too 
(Excerpts  from  an  address  by  Senator  Tab- 
BOROucH  before  the  Reserve  Officers  Asso- 
ciation Ladles'  Annual  Luncheon  at  the 
annual  Mld-Wlnter  National  CouncU  Meet- 
ing of  ROA  at  Sheraton-Park  Hotel. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  27.  1964) 
As  a  married  man  who  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  for 
nearly  a  score  of  vears.  and  a  Reserve  officer 
since  World  War  il.  I  learn  from  the  distaff 
Bide  that  holding  the  home  together  while 
the  man  Is  overseas  In  war.  or  warming  the 
fire  alone  while  he  U  training  In  peacetime, 
la  a  weary,  lonesome  business,  hard  on  the 
heart  and  mind  and  body. 

Tou  who  wait  and   work  and  encourage, 
you  keepers  of  the  home  fires,  you  morale 


builders,  you  heads  of  the  family  during  the 
lonely  vigils,  you  also  serve  the  Nation,  above 
and  beyond  the  calls  of  family  duty  alone. 

Thft  human  race  has  honored  Its  Joans  of 
Arc  but  has  often  overlooked  the  quiet  sac- 
rifices of  Its  many  Penelopes,  who,  like  the 
wife  of  Ulysses,  hold  a  nation  together  while 
the  husbands  are  away  on  some  great  quest. 

This  Nation  was  built  and  Its  frontiers  ex- 
tended by  heroines  who  held  many  a  fron- 
tier blockhouse  or  a  settler's  cabin  alone, 
while  the  men  were  away  on  expeditions. 

For  more  than  300  years,  the  women  of 
America  have  been  an  auxiliary  force  In  sup- 
port of  the  military,  centuries  before  the 
Woman  Contract  Surgeon,  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps,  and  WACS  and  WAVES  and  Lady  Ma- 
rines came   Into  legal  existence. 

In  times  of  our  early  wars,  women  often 
accompanied  their  officer  husbands  to  the 
scene  of  action,  often  living  with  them  In 
the  Revolutionary  and  Civil  Wars,  near  the 
battlefields,  even  as  Martha  Washington 
came  and  lived  with  George  Washington  that 
bitter  winter  at  Valley  Forge. 

Practically  every  State  In  the  Union  has 
Its  heroines.  It  Is  remarkable  how  many 
of  them  were  wives  like  you  of  citizen 
soldiers. 

My  own  native  State  of  Texas  Is  typical. 
Dr.  James  Long  led  a  filibustering  expedition 
into  Texas  while  it  was  a  Spanish  province: 
his  military  forces  were  dispersed  by  Spanish 
troops.  He  went  to  Mexico  City,  leaving  his 
young  wife.  Jane  Long,  well-educated  daugh- 
ter of  General  Wllkerson,  of  the  U.8.  Army, 
in  a  fort  with  a  detachment  of  40  men  as  a 
guard  at  Point  Bolivar  on  Galveston  Island 
In  Spanish  Texas.  The  40  men  deserted 
when  the  food  gave  out.  Jane  Long  was 
left  alone  In  the  deserted  fort  on  a  wild  and 
turbulent  frontier  with  her  small  child  and  a 
small  Negro  maid  on  abandoned  Galveston 
Island. 

The  tall  cannibalistic  Karankawa  Indians 
came  to  attack.  Jane  Long  manned  a  can- 
non at  the  fort  and  fired  It.  frightening  the 
Karankawas  away.  She  continued  to  fire  the 
morning  and  evening  artillery  salute  and 
kindled  fires  In  the  fort  so  that  the  Mexican 
soldiers  and  the  Indians  In  the  vicinity 
would  not  know  that  all  the  Anglo-American 
volunteers  had  deserted  her  and  left. 

She  fished  and  waded  In  the  cold  waters  of 
the  bay  In  a  bitter  winter  to  gather  oysters 
to  save  her  little  band  of  three  from  starva- 
tion. That  bitterly  cold  winter  of  1821  Jane 
Long's  third  child  was  born  at  the  fort,  the 
first  Anglo-American  child  born  In  Texas. 
Because  of  this,  Jane  Long  Is  known  as  "The 
Mother  of  Texas." 

Her  doctor-offlcer-cltlzen-soldler  husband 
was  murdered  In  Mexico  City,  but  It  was  the 
year  of  Mexican  Independence,  and  the  eve 
of  the  Anglo-American  settlement  of  Texas, 
and  Jane  Long  stayed  In  Texas  to  become  a 
colonist  In  Austin's  first  colony  of  Anglo- 
Americans  In  Texas. 

When  the  Alamo  fell  to  Santa  Anna's  thou- 
sands March  6,  1836.  after  a  12-day  siege 
with  all  of  Its  186  defenders,  men  and  boys, 
slain,  16  women  and  very  small  children 
and  2  Negro  man-slaves  were  spared  as  non- 
combatants.  Among  the  fallen  were  Capt. 
Almeron  Dickinson,  able  commander  of  the 
Alamo's  artillery,  a  former  ordnance  expert 
In  the  U.S.  Army,  but  a  Texas  farmer  for  5 
years  before  the  Alamo  fell. 

But  Mrs.  Dickinson  and  her  small  babe. 
Angelina,  were  spared.  They  were  the  only 
Anglo-Americans  among  the  women  and 
children.  Mrs.  Dickinson  and  her  baby 
daughter,  Angelina,  were  placed  on  a  Mexi- 
can burro  and  sent  through  Indian  country 
to  Sam  Houston's  gathering  army.  80  miles 
away  to  carry  a  message  of  threat  to  Texans 
who  continued  to  resist.  Unarmed,  terror- 
ized, shocked  and  stunned  by  the  death  of 
her  husband  and  all  of  their  friends  In  the 
Alamo,  she  rode  the  80  miles  with  her  babe 


alone  except  for  Travis'  Negro  man-slave. 
Ever  after,  the  baby.  Angelina,  has  been 
known  as  the  child  of  the  Alamo. 

Another  young  woman  became  a  heroine 
of  Texas  by  marriage  when  beauteous,  gen- 
tle 20-year-old.  college-educated  Margaret 
Lea,  of  Alabama,  fell  in  love  with  and  mar- 
ried the  hero  of  San  Jacinto  and  president 
of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  rough,  uncouth, 
hard-fighting,  hard-drinking  47-year-old 
Sam  Houston.  She  succeeded  where  two 
former  wives  failed. 

Sam  Houston  became  a  teetotaler  and  a 
temperance  lecturer  and  became  such  a  de- 
vout husband  and  churchman  that  there  Is 
now  a  stained  glass  window  to  his  memory 
In  the  First  Baptist  Church  on  16th  Street 
NW..  here  In  Washington.  D.C.,  where  he 
served  as  a  Senator  from  Texas  for  13  years. 
Margaret  Lea  Houston  bore  Sam  Houston 
eight  children;  the  youngest,  Temple  Lea 
Houston,  was  born  In  the  Governor's  man- 
sion at  Austin  in  1860  while  Houston  was  67. 
and  was  the  only  child  born  to  a  Governor 
of  Texas  in  office  until  Dan  Moody  became 
Governor  in  the  late  1920's. 

Margco-et  Lea  Houston  built  a  family  to 
match  her  husband's  frontier  leadership, 
military  achievement,  and  his  high  state- 
craft, still  first  among  all  Texans.  Sam 
Houston  had  served  5  years  in  the  U.S.  Army 
under  Andrew  Jackson,  as  enlisted  man,  en- 
sign, third  lieutenant,  and  first  lieutenant. 
He  was  a  major  general  and  commanding 
general  of  the  armies  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas. 

Margaret  Lea  Houston,  like  Jane  Long  and 
Mrs.  Dickinson  before  her,  was  the  wife  of 
a  citizen-soldier,  a  man  who  was  basically 
a  civilian  but  always  ready  to  go  to  the 
front  in  time  of  danger.  The  wives  I  have 
mentioned,  like  many  In  this  room,  were 
scarcely  less  in  active  service  than  their  men- 
folk. 

Do  not  think  that  all  the  heroines  were 
In  the  past.  I  saw  three  of  our  own  times, 
under  fire  In  Dallas  that  sad  Friday,  last 
November  22,  as  I  rode  In  a  car  with  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  L3mdon  B.  Johnson.  The  in- 
comparable courage  and  nobility  in  disaster 
of  Jacqueline  Kennedy  touched  all  the  world. 
She  gave  this  Nation  and  all  the  world  a 
new  pride  In  woman's  coursige  in  the  face 
of  disaster.  In  the  hour  of  the  cruel  and 
malevolent  taking  away  of  her  beloved  hus- 
band, the  late  beloved  John  P.  Kennedy. 
Her  anguish  and  travail  have  been  described 
too  many  times  for  me  to  dwell  upon  that 
sad  chapter  of  our  history  here.  And  so 
has  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  John  Connally, 
whose  husband  lay  woimded  and  helpless  in 
her  lap. 

But  what  of  yin.  Ljmdon  B.  Johnson  in 
the  second  car  back  of  the  President's  car 
during  those  fateful  minutes?  With  becom- 
ing modesty  and  sense  of  fitness,  she  has  had 
no  news  interviews  to  describe  what  was 
hapi)enlng  to  her.  The  cameras  at  that  time 
and  place  were  trained  on  the  President's  car. 
The  Vice  President,  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  I  rode 
In  the  rear  seat  of  Vice  President  Johnson's 
automobile. 

What  happened  to  Mrs.  Johnson  In  these 
seconds  of  crises?  Loud  crashing  sounds  of 
rifle  fire  were  echoing  over  her  head  and 
her  husband's  head  as  the  bullets  followed 
their  evil  trajectory  from  the  assassin's  lair 
in  a  corner  room  above  her  head  and  the 
Vice  President's  head  and  Into  the  Presi- 
dent's car  and  body.  The  smell  of  burnt 
gunpowder  from  the  rifle's  muzzle,  blasted 
down  the  downward  sloping  bullets'  path, 
was  strong  In  the  Vice  President's  car. 

With  the  first  rlfie  shot,  the  cavalcade 
ground  to  a  halt  or  virtual  halt;  after  the 
third  shot,  It  roared  away. 

In  that  6  seconds  of  the  pause,  with  people 
to  the  right  of  the  cavalcade  falling  to  the 
ground  upon  the  embankment.  Mrs.  Lyndon 
Johnson  sat  her  place  like  a  queen,  looking 


neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  neither  seeking 
cover  nor  uttering  a  sound.  There  was  no 
panic  there,  but  a  tremendous  self-control, 
worthy  of  one  who  was  having  the  heavy 
bxirdens  of  First  Lady  of  the  land  cast  upon 
her. 

In  the  wild  5  minutes'  ride  past  the  Trade 
Mart  where  the  President  was  to  have  spoken, 
on  to  the  hospital  emergency  entrance.  Mrs. 
Lyndon  Johnson  retained  complete  com- 
posure and  self-expression,  her  upright  pos- 
ture changing  only  when  the  Secret  Service 
agent  ordered.  "Get  down."  at  which  she 
leaned  down  beneath  the  top  of  the  doors 
of  the  open -top  car. 

As  the  President's  car.  the  Secret  Service 
car,  and  the  Vice  President's  car  roared  up 
to  the  emergency  entrance  to  the  hospital 
and  came  to  a  quick  stop,  most  of  the  Secret 
Service  agents  rushed  to  the  Vloe  President's 
automobile.  They  quickly  opened  the  door, 
and  as  President  Lyndon  Johnson  stood  up, 
they  formed  a  living  circle  of  either  five  or 
six  men  around  him,  all  facing  him  and 
staring  Intently  at  him. 

One  agent  said  two  words,  which  I  under- 
stood to  be  "Mr.  President";  there  was  a  brief 
pause  as  they  all  stood  mute  and  silent,  Jvut 
the  tight  circle  with  President  Johnson  In- 
side, then  they  quickly  guarded,  walked  with, 
and  steered  President  Johnson  directly  Into 
the  safety  of  the  hospital,  carrying  him  away 
from  and  past  President  Kennedy's  car.  none 
of  whose  occupants  had  been  moved  since 
It  stopped. 

In  these  seconds  of  great  historical  transi- 
tion, what  happened  to  Mrs.  Lyndon  John- 
son? In  their  haste  to  protect  the  new 
President,  the  Secret  Service  seem  to  have 
forgotten  her.  But  with  a  woman's  Instinct 
and  a  wife's  love,  she  followed  close  behind 
the  tight  cordon  of  Secret  Service  officers 
who  were  guarding  and  guiding  President 
Johnson  Into  the  protecting  walls  of  Park- 
land Hospital. 

In  minutes  and  seconds  that  seemed  ages, 
that  haxint  us  still,  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson  had 
a  self-control  that  Is  worthy  of  the  White 
Hoxise. 

Never  once  did  she  question,  or  show  any 
sign  of  panic.  Out  of  her  spiritual  and  bodily 
resources,  she  steeled  herself  during  these 
minutes.  With  quiet  and  becoming  grace, 
she  has  refrained  from  describing  them  since. 

I  have  described  six  heroines,  all  of  whose 
husbands  were  or  had  been  citizen-soldiers. 
Three  lived  In  the  frontier  age;  three  live 
now  in  our  own  age.  All  these  events  trans- 
pired in  Texas,  though  the  women  were  there 
as  wives  of  Presidents. 

As  you  ladles  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Asso- 
ciation of  America  contemplate  your  work 
and  the  sacrifices  that  I  know  that  you  make 
in  order  for  yoxir  husbands  to  be  Reserve 
citizen-soldiers,  be  comforted  in  your  status 
by  the  great  and  final  sacrifices  that  other 
wives  of  valiant  servants  of  the  Republic  have 
made  and  by  stem  ordeals  nobly  borne  by 
all  generations  of  American  women. 

God  bless  you. 


RECESS  TO  11  A^.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  HRUSKA  obtained  the  floor. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovzrnI. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  If 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  com- 
pleted his  remarks  for  today,  and  there 
Is  no  further  business,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  In  recess  until  11  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  completed  his  remarks  for 
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today.  However.  I  have  not  completed 
my  remarks  on  the  explanation  of  my 
amendment,  and  I  expect  to  pursue  that 
subject  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  understand  that 
will  be  the  pending  question  on  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.   That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  29  minutes  pjn.)  under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  March  5. 
1964,  at  11  am. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  March  4  (legislative  day  of  Feb- 
ruary 26).  1964: 

ACXNCT      FOB      INTHINATIONAI.      DKVKLOPMKNT 

Rutherford  M.  Poats.  of  Virginia,  to  b« 
Assistant  Administrator  for  the  Par  East. 
Agency  for  International  Development. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  4  (legislative  day  of 
February  26).  1964: 

DXPAKTMKNT   OP   STATX 

William    P.    Bundy,    of    Maryland,    to    be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte. 


Elbert  G.  Mathews,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria. 
UnnTKD  Nations 

Walter  M.  Kotschnlg.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  19th  plenary  session  of  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Kenneth  T.  Young,  of  New  York,  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  20th  session  of  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  CovmcU  of  the  United 
Nations. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Firtt  Disbrict  of  Michi(aii  QvettioBnaire 
Resnits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZl 

or  michicam 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4.  1964 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  strong 
Interest  in  public  Issues  was  Indicated 
by  the  heavy  response  to  my  question- 
naire, sent  out  to  voters  in  the  new  First 
District  of  Michigan. 

The  recipients  of  my  questionnaire 
were  selected  without  regard  to  neigh- 
borhood or  party  affiliation. 

It  is  significant  that  voters  favor  the 
overall  record  of  the  Kennedy -Johnson 
administration  by  over  4  to  1.  This  is 
heavier  than  the  Democratic-Repub- 
lican breakdown  in  this  predominantly 
Democratic  district.  Of  course,  as  the 
election  nears,  partisan  feeling  will  in- 
crease and  the  margin  can  be  expected 
to  narrow. 

On  foreign  policy  Issues,  the  voters 
favor  our  assisting  South  Vietnam's 
fight  against  the  Communists,  and  U.S. 
support  of  the  U.N.  But,  evident  from 
comments  added  to  responses,  there  is 
much  confusion  and  dissatisfaction  over 
our  Cuba  policy.  Much  of  this  appears 
to  be  an  emotional  response,  an  irrita- 
tion arising  from  Castro  harangues. 
Communist  terrorist  activity  in  Latin 
America,  allied  trade  with  Cuba,  and 
the  mere  fact  of  Castro's  presence  in 
Cuba. 

On  domestic  Issues,  medicare  under 
social  security  draws  strong  bipartisan 
support.  It  is  not  only  a  popular  Issue 
but  reflects  a  need  Congress  should  not 
Ignore  any  longer.  The  vote  on  a  Do- 
mestic Peace  Corps  reflects  concern  with 
urban  poverty,  school  dropouts,  and 
teenage  unemployment.  The  civil 
rights  bill  is  supported  by  better  than 
2  to  1,  but  considerable  uneasiness  in 
the  race  relations  field  is  shown  in  the 
attitudes  on  question  8. 

I  think  the  Congress  must  face  the 
problem  of  Presidential  succession.  A 
better  law  of  succession  is  obviously 
favored  by  the  public.  Judging  by  the 


vote  and  the  many  supplemental  com-     provide    some    method    of    filling    the 
ments.     At  the  very  least,   we  should     vacancy  in  the  office  of  Vice  President: 

Results  of  questionnaire — Conffressman  Lucien  N.  Nedzi,  1st  District  of  Michiffan 
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Do  you  favor  the  overall  record  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  administration    

Do  you  favor  our  flght  to  keep  South  Vietnam  out  of  Communist  controlT 

Do  you  favor  our  present  policy  regarding  Cuba? •"-•--- 

if  not,  would  you  favor—  707 

A  tougher  policy? .v     -.; on  « 

Resumption  of  diplomatic  relations? j-v,""V """.'"" 

Do  you  favor  continued  U.S.  financial  support  of  the  United  Nations? 

Do  you  favor  medicare  for  aged  under  social  security?.   ■  ■  -  - 

Do  you  favor  a  Domestic  Peace  Corps  to  work  on  local  community  pro)ecttT 

Do  you  favor  the  administration's  civil  rights  bill? 'i,  "V 

Do  you  think  integration  is  being  pushed—  ,f*?^ 

Too  fast? fJ-J 

Not  fast  enough? "•  \ 

About  right*  - *' 

Do  you  favor  changing  the  order  of  Presidential  succession  so  that  the  Secretary 
of  State,  rather  than  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  is  next  in  line?    

Do  you  favor  having  your  Congressman  poll  you  tor  your  views? 


11.  If   you   are   a  Republican,   please   In- 
dicate your  first  and  second  choices  among 
the   following   men   mentioned    for   the   Re- 
publican nomination  for  President: 
1st  choice: 

Nixon.-- - 3*-  3 

Goldwater - 18. 3 

Romney *''■  * 

Scranton H-  ^ 

Rockefeller »•  0 

Other - - 8.  9 

2d  choice: 

Romney ^4.  9 

NUon--- - — 24.  3 

Scranton 21. 1 

Goldwater 11-4 

Rockefeller - H  ♦ 

Other 8.  8 

12.  If  you  are  a  Democrat,  please  indicate 
your  first  and  second  choice  among  the  fol- 
lowing men  mentioned  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  Vice  President: 

1st  choice: 

Kennedy 86. 8 

Stevenson 29. 0 

Humphrey I*-  8 

Shrtver - H-  0 

Wagner 2. 4 

Other - - 2.  4 

2d  choice: 

Humphrey- - 24. 5 

Stevenson 24.  3 

Shrlver 23.  0 

Kennedy 21. 1 

Wagner 8.  8 

Other 2  © 


Tbe  Church  and  the  CitU  Rights  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  vntGiKiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  4.  1964 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  my  reply 
to  a  letter  from  a  sincere  but,  in  my  opin- 
ion, misguided  minister  of  a  fine  Protes- 
tant denomination. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Sknatb, 
CoiCMrrrEZ  on  Banking  and  CuaazNCT, 

March  4, 1964. 

Dear  Mr. :  I  have  read  with  Interest 

your  letter  of  March  2,  In  which  you  urge 
me  to  vote  for  and  use  my  Influence  to  pass 
without  amendment  the  pending  civil  rights 
bUl.  H.R.  7152. 

In  the  last  paragraph  you  say  you  will 
be  Interested  In  knowing  the  way  I  vote  and 
hope  that  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  filibuster- 
ing at  the  expense  of  the  American  people. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  share  your  belief 
that  the  pending  civil  rights  bill  would,  as 
you  say.  promote  the  welfare  of  our  own 
Nation  and  benefit  our  world  Image.  I 
think    that   tbe   bUl   was    born    of   poUtlcal 
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expediency  and  rocked  In  the  cradle  of  racial 
violence:  that  It  contains  violations  of  the 
Constitution  which  I  have  taken  a  solemn 
oath  to  support  and  uphold;  that  It  con- 
tains provisions  that  are  unfair  to  all  prop- 
erty owners:  and.  last  but  not  least,  that 
It  Is  a  trend  to  a  centralized  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  could  eventually  end  In  dic- 
tatorship. Therefore.  I  Intend  not  only  to 
vote  against  It  but  to  oppose  It  to  tbe  best 
of  my  ability. 

I  do  not  question  your  good  Intentions  to 
promote  the  civil  liberty  of  the  nonwhltes 
through  this  unconstitutional  means,  but 
I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten  the  old  maxim. 
"Hell  Is  paved  with  good  Intentions." 

Our  present  form  of  Government  has 
lasted  longer  than  any  present  form  of 
government  In  the  world.  The  reason  that 
It  has  lasted  Is  because  of  the  wonderful 
wisdom  of  our  Pounding  Fathers  In  placing 
limitations  upon  the  powers  of  the  Central 
Government,  leaving  all  others  to  the  sover- 
eign States  that  formed  a  new  Union  or  to 
the  p>eople  thereof.  Historians  are  agreed 
that  those  who  framed  our  Constitution 
had  enjoyed  an  unexcelled  preparation  In 
the  study  of  political  science  and  political 
history  for  the  Job  to  be  done.  Gladstone, 
one  of  Great  Britain's  truly  great  Prime 
Ministers,  said  that  their  product  was  the 
greatest  Instrument  ever  struck  off  by  the 
hand  and  purpose  of  man.  Those  who 
framed  the  Constitution  knew  the  dangers 
of  tyranny  and  eventual  dictatorship  that 
were  Inherent  In  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment. So  they  framed  a  Constitution  which 
they  thought  would  safeguard  them  against 
such  dangers.  But  many  Virginians,  led  by 
the  eloquent  Patrick  Henry,  felt  that  the 
Job  of  safeguarding  the  rights  of  the  States 
and  of  the  people  had  not  been  accom- 
plished and  they  urged  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention of  1788  not  to  ratify  the  Philadel- 
phia Constitution.  It  was  only  because  of 
the  tremendous  Influence  of  George  Wash- 
ington, the  cold  logic  of  James  Madison,  and 
the  firm  promise  of  Madison  and  others  that 
protective  amendments  would  be  offered  to 
the  Constitution  to  preserve  personal  free- 
dom, that  a  majority  voted  to  ratify  the 
Philadelphia  Constitution — and.  even  then, 
it  was  ratified  by  a  slim  majority. 

I  know  that  you  are  sis  grateful  as  I  am 
for  the  religious  freedom  written  Into  the 
first  amendment,  as  otherwise  there  might 
not  be  today  a  Baptist  church,  to  which  I 
belong,  or  a  Brethren  church,  to  which  you 
belong.  It  goes  without  saying  that  you 
want  to  preserve  In  full  vigor  the  first 
amendment,  which  also  assures  you  of  free- 
dom of  speech  and  the  right  to  petition 
Congress. 

But  the  biggest  Issue  debated  In  the  Vir- 
ginia Convention  of  1788  was  whether  or 
not  the  new  Union  would  be  a  Federal  Union; 
namely,  one  composed  of  sovereign  States, 
and  of  strictly  delegated  powers,  with  all 
other  powers  reserved  to  the  States  or  the 
people  thereof.  That  very  fundamental  and 
essential  principle  of  government  was  em- 
bodied In  the  10th  amendment.  The  bill 
that  you  advocate  does  violence  to  that 
amendment.  No  one  believes  stronger  than 
I  In  the  Jeffersonian  principle  of  equality, 
which  Includes  equality  In  the  sight  of  man 
as  well  as  equality  In  the  sight  of  God.  But 
nothing  could  do  greater  violence  of  the  Jef- 
fersonian term  "all  men  are  created  equal" 
than  to  Interpret  It  to  mean  "created  with 
equal  physical  strength,  equal  brains,  equal 
right  to  an  abundance  of  physical  posses- 
sions, etc."  What  that  term  meant — and  all 
that  It  meant — was : 

1.  Tliat  Gkxi  Is  our  Creator  and  He  has 
endowed  us  with  certain  Inalienable  rights. 

2.  That  in  the  Republic  which  we  plan  to 
establish  all  citizens  should  enjoy  equal 
political  rtghts.  That  Included  the  right 
to  participate  In  government,  the  right  to 
acquire  and  possess  property,  and  the  right 


to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience.  Implicit,  however.  In  those 
fundamental  rights  was  the  necessary  re- 
striction that  they  must  be  enjoyed  In  a 
manner  that  would  not  Impinge  upon  equal 
enjoyment  of  similar  rights  by  others. 

We  now  have  on  the  statute  books  ample 
State  and  Federal  laws  to  protect  all  of  the 
political  rights,  guaranteed  to  all  citizens 
by  the  Constitution  Including  the  14th 
amendment.  TTie  enforcement  of  those  laws 
would  be  a  bit  more  tedious  than  would  be 
the  case  under  the  pending  civil  rights  bill. 
Under  existing  law  a  charge  of  a  violation  of 
a  civil  right  Is  an  offense  that  must  be  es- 
tablished In  a  court  of  competent  Jtirlsdlc- 
tlon.  whereas  under  the  p>endlng  civil  rights 
bill  It  can  be  established  by  the  Ipse  dixit 
of  a  Federal  bureaucrat.  Again,  when  a 
man  under  existing  law  Is  accused  of  a  civil 
rights  offense  which  carries  a  criminal 
penalty,  he  is  entitled  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  a  trial  by  Jury.  This  cherished  con- 
stitutional right  would  be  denied  by  the 
pending  bill. 

In  conclusion,  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
the  fundamental  reason  why  our  form  of 
government  has  lasted  longer  than  the  pres- 
ent government  of  any  other  nation,  and 
why  under  it  we  have  enjoyed  more  personal 
prosperity  and  political  freedom  than  the 
people  of  any  other  nation.  Is  because  the 
Founding  Fathers,  in  their  great  wisdom, 
combined  a  maximum  of  political  freedom 
with  the  very  definite  assumption  that  we 
were  a  Christian  nation.  They  founded  a 
representative  democracy  upon  a  belief  in 
God  and  His  Inspired  word  as  recorded  in 
the  Holy  Bible  and  they  believed  that  our 
form  of  self-government  would  Include  the 
self-government  of  Christian  character 
which  would  prevent  us  from  turning  liberty 
into  license. 

You  ask  in  the  second  paragraph  of  your 
letter  that  I  break  with  tradition.  As  long 
as  I  have  the  honor  and  privilege  of  serving 
you  in  the  Senate.  I  shall  never  break  with 
the  traditions  which  I  have  described  above 
because  if  I  do.  I  feel  that  I  would  be  invit- 
ing the  utter  destruction  of  the  10th  amend- 
ment and  the  bulwark  of  Independent  and 
sovereign  States  that  now  stands  between  us 
and  an  ultimate  dictatorship. 
FalthftUly  yours. 

A.  Willis  Robertson. 


Ukrainian  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

of  pxnnstxvania 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  4. 1964 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Ui.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  Congressional  Record  of  Jan- 
uary 22,  1963,  containing  a  statement 
by  myself  on  the  subject  of  Ukrainian 
Independence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  President,  January  23 
marked  the  46th  anniversary  of  the  procla- 
mation issued  by  the  National  OouncU  at 
Kiev,  declaring  tbe  Ukraine  to  be  a  free  and 
Independent  republic. 

On  January  22,  1918.  after  a  long  struggle 
with  their  Russian  overlords,  the  Ukrainian 
people  announced  to  the  world  that  hence- 
forth their  fate  would  be  determined  by 
themselves.    This,  Mr.  President,  was  tua  his- 


tcM-ic  event.  Since  the  mid- 17th  century 
the  Ukrainians  had  slaved  under  Russian 
masters;  now  they  would  be  free  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  national  freedom  and  per- 
sonal liberty. 

But.  unfortunately,  the  citizens  of  this 
land  had  but  a  brief  time — lees  than  3 
years — to  enjoy  independence.  In  1920,  ee- 
tablishlng  a  pattern  which  was  to  repeat  it- 
self in  many  of  the  smaller  Eastern  European 
nations,  the  Soviet  Union  coldbloodedly  over- 
ran the  Ukraine  and  proclaimed  her  people 
liberated.  Mr.  President,  we  know  v«7  well 
that  "liberation"  by  the  Soviet  Union  means 
the  end  of  human  lives  and  human  liberty. 

Subsequently  the  Soviet  Union  followed  a 
consistent  policy  of  premeditated  colonial- 
ism In  Eastern  Europe.  It  usurped  the  right 
of  self-government  from  the  unlucky  peoples 
of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia.  It  en- 
croached upon  the  freedom  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary,  and  Yugoslavia.  Its  blood- 
spatt«-ed  tentacles  turned  Poland  and 
Albania  Into  slave  states.  Mr.  Preoldent, 
these  are  only  a  few  of  many  examples. 

The  Ukrainian  i>eople  have  suffered 
greatly  under  Communist  rule.  After  the 
peasants  refused  to  Join  the  Soviet-estab- 
lished collective  farms,  close  to  5  million 
people  died  in  an  enforced  famine.  Over 
2,400.000  Ukrainians  were  forcibly  deported 
to  unknown  parts  of  Siberia. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  State  of  Pennsylvania 
there  are  a  large  number  of  people  at 
Ukrainian  birth  or  descent.  I  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  know  many  of  these  citi- 
zens, and  understand  their  dreams,  their 
dedication  to  their  former  homeland,  their 
fervent  desire  to  retain  their  colorful  and 
centuries-old  traditions. 

The  Ukrainians  have  never  forgotten  their 
national  heroes.  Many  Ukrainian  organi- 
zations and  individuals  worked  hard  for 
legislation — now  public  law — to  authcMice  a 
statue  in  honor  oif  Shevchenko.  the  famous 
Ukrainian  poet  and  freedom  fighter.  I  am 
told  that  the  groxuid  for  the  Shevchenko 
Memorial  here  in  Washington  will  be  dedi- 
cated during  this  year.  We  can  all  view 
with  much  inspiration  this  unquenchable 
desire  by  the  Ukrainians  to  keep  alive  a  na- 
tional heritage. 

Mr.  President,  I  Join  my  fellow  Americans 
In  bringing  congratulations  to  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  and  in  the  hope  that  the  freedom 
we  enjoy  in  the  United  States  can  become  a 
way  of  life  for  all  the  lands  now  controlled  by 
oommunism. 


Sare  Yov  >^sion  We^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1964 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  act  of 
Congress,  this  is  national  Save  Your 
Vision  Week,  a  period  in  which  Ameri- 
cans are  urged  to  protect  what  is  per- 
haps our  most  precious  natural  asset. 

Much  has  been  learned  about  the  pro- 
tection of  our  vision  in  recent  years,  and 
with  reasonable  precautions,  most  Amer- 
icans can  avoid  the  disaster  of  losing 
sight. 

We  are  urged  to  have  regular  physical 
examinations  to  safeguard  our  general 
health.  We  are  urged  to  see  the  dentist 
twice  a  year  to  protect  our  teeth.  Let 
us  hope  that  more  and  more  of  us  will 
adopt  the  practice  of  «.T>T^ufti  visual 
examinations  to  protect  our  sight. 
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Hon.  Clmrk  W.  Thompson 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  i.  1964 
Mr  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 31  1964.  the  rice  farmers  of  Texas, 
in  appi-eciaUon  for  work  well  done,  gave 
a  testimonial  dinner  in  honor  of  our  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Clark  W.  Thomp- 
son and  Mrs.  Thompson. 

It  was  an  outstanding  event  and  was 
attended  by  more  than  1.200  friends  of 
the  Thompsons.  The  grand  baUro?^  of 
the  Rice  Hotel  in  Houston  was  filled  to 
overflowing  and  many  who  sought  ad- 
mission had  to  be  turned  away. 

One  of  the  principal  speakers  at  this 
dinner  was  the  Honorable  OrvUle  Free- 
man the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In 
addition  to  saying  some  very  complmien- 
tary  things  about  his  associations  with 
Congressman  Thompson,  the  Secretary 
deUvered  a  major  policy  address  on  the 
subject  of  foreign  trade. 

Trade  is  vital  to  agriculture.  The  pro- 
duction of  more  than  60  million  Ameri- 
can acres  are  exported.  Without  an  ex- 
port market  American  agriculture  would 
suffer  severely  and  because  a  healthy 
agriculture  is  so  basic  to  a  healthy  Amer- 
ica our  Nation  would  suffer. 

A  major  problem  facing  agriculture 
trade  today  is  the  Common  Market  of 
Eiu-ope  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
so-called  Kennedy  round  of  trade  ne- 
gotiations takes  place.  Every  American 
should  be  interested  in  our  current  trade 
situation  and  how  we  plan  to  move  for- 
ward In  securing  the  greatest  possible 
successes  for  our  country  out  of  the 
"Kennedy  round." 

Secretary  Freeman  has  distinguished 
himself  in  many  ways,  but  in  no  area  ha^ 
he  carried  on  more  vigorously  and  with 
greater  understanding  of  the  problems 
than  he  has  in  agricultvu-al  trade.  The 
speech  he  made  at  Clark  Thompson's 
dinner  is  particularly  timely,  and  under 
xmanimous  consent  I  insert  it  in  the 
Congressional  Riccrd. 

Address    of    Skckttakt    or    A<aucTn.Txrmi: 

Orvu-lk  L.  Prirman 
Thl«  U  a  critical  year  for  agriculture  and 
particularly  for  agricultural  trade.  Prelim- 
inary talks  leading  to  the  opening  of  general 
trade  negotiations  In  May  of  this  year  have 
been  underway  for  some  months.  Decisions 
which  will  be  made  In  Geneva  this  year  In 
the  trade  negotlaUons  will  have  a  critical 
effect  on  American  agriculture  and  on 
farmers  In  the  United  States  for  many  years 
to  come.  These  decisions  are  turning  out  to 
be  difficult  to  make. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  negotlatloms 
which  have  come  to  be  called  the  Kennedy 
round  of  general  trade  negotiations  arising 
out  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1963 
The  trading  countries  of  the  world  and  the 
agricultural  producers  In  these  countries 
are  truly  at  a  crossroads  In  1964.  They  may 
choose  to  travel  the  high  road  of  trade  ex- 
pansion, of  fair  and  liberal  and  outward- 
looking  trade  policies,  or  they  can  choose  the 
low  road  of  restrictive.  Inward-looklng.  self- 
sufficient  agricultural  and  trading  systems. 
If  the  commercial  trading  nations  of  the 
free  wwld  take  the  high  road.  It  can  mean 


expanded  export  markets,  increased  sales 
for  U.S  farmers,  and  a  better  day  for  the 
world's  consumers.  If  the  trading  countries 
take  the  low  road.  It  will  mean  higher  costs 
to  their  consumers,  lower  standards  of  living, 
political  differences  arising  out  of  economic 
protectionism,  and  a  far  more  difficult  world 

I  want  to  discuss  these  questions  tonight 
not  only  with  rice  producers  and  rice  millers 
who  are  here  at  this  meeting,  but  through 
you  with  farmers  all  over  the  country.  "The 
question  of  trade  Is  one  which  affects  all  of 
our  farmers  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree. 
Even  though  rice  exports  may  oe  governed  by 
regulations  In  foreign  markets  which  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  govern  feed  grain 
exports  the  principles  which  can  improve 
farm  Incomes  and  enhance  the  living  stand- 
ards of  the  world  are  the  same  from  com- 
modity  to  commodity   and  throughout  the 

world.  ,  ^^ , 

I  want  to  ask  a  few  questions  tonight  and 
then  seek  to  answer  them.  In  this  fashion. 
we  can  best  pinpoint  some  Important  facts 
in  what  has  come  to  be  a  somewhat  confus- 
ing picture. 

1  Are  agrlcultxiral  exports  Important? 

2  Why  Is  It  that  trade  negotiations  Involv- 
ing agricultural  products  are  so  difficult? 

3.  Has  the  emergence  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  changed  things  In  regard 
to  agricultural  trade? 

4.  Do  we  oppose  the  European  Economic 
Community  or  obstruct  It? 

5.  Do  some  of  the  European  Economic 
Community's  current  practices  and  negotiat- 
ing proposals  represent  a  serious  threat  to 
the  American  farmer  and  his  markets? 

6  What  are  these  negotiating  proposals, 
and  why  do  they  threaten  our  legitimate 
rights? 

7.  Do  we  have  negotiating  proposals? 
The  answers  to  these  questions  are  difficult, 
but  they  are  crucial  to  the  agricultural  trade 
negotiations,  and  the  outcome  of  the  Issues 
raised  In  these  questions  Is  as  Important  to 
American  farmers  as  the  outcome  of  our  own 
domestic  agricultural  policies. 

1.  Are     agricultural     exports     Important? 
They  are  exceedingly  Important^more  than 
at  any  time  In  our  history  to  farmers  and  to 
the  entire  Nation.     Exports  provide  markets 
for   over   60   million    producing   acres;    they 
greatly  ease  the  problems  of  production  ad- 
justment.    Exports  strengthen  market  prices 
and  improve  farm  Incomes.     Farm  products 
for  export  provide  jobs  for  around  1  million 
farmworkers,  and  many  thousands  of  addi- 
tional Jobs  for  those  In  towns  and  cities  who 
transport,  store,  process,  and  otherwise  serv- 
ice   our    food    and    agricultural    Industries. 
Agricultural  exports  selling  in  the  world  mar- 
ket for  dollars  add  to  the  plus  side  of  our 
International  accounts  at  the  rate  of  $4  bil- 
lion a  year — twice  the  dollar  export  rate  of 
1955,  before  most  of  today's  market  expan- 
sion efforts  were  undertaken. 

Not  only  do  agrlcultxiral  exports  aid  our 
own  economy  greatly,  but  they  are  one  of  the 
greatest  expressions  of  American  progress  and 
American  ability  as  seen  In  foreign  lands. 
Today,  the  products  from  American  farms  are 
helping  to  feed  and  clothe  more  millions  of 
the  world's  people  than  ever  before,  and  thU 
fact  speaks  loudly  and  clearly  for  our  free 
and  competitive  agriculture. 

Because  agricultural  trade  Is  Important, 
agriculture  Is  Included  In  the  general  trade 
negotiations.  There  Is  a  very  simple  logic 
behind  the  decision  to  tie  all  products  to- 
gether In  the  negotiations.  It  will  benefit 
both  sides  to  do  this.  It  was  to  use  agricul- 
tural concessions  where  possible  to  secure  In- 
dustrial concessions,  and  to  use  industrial 
concessions  where  possible  to  secure  agricul- 
tural concessions  This  procedure  Is  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  decUlon  to  coordinate  the 
agricultural  and  nonagrlcultural  trade  nego- 
tiations. It  makes  good  negoUatlng  sense 
and  gives  us  a  stronger  hand.     Europe  la  not 


basically  an  agricultural  exporter.  We  have 
comparatively  little  to  offer  her  that  U  at- 
tractive m  the  agricultural  concession  area. 
But  Europe  Is  a  heavy  exporter  of  nonagrl- 
cultural producte  and  there  U  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  exchange. 

2    Why   is  It  that  trade  negotiations  in- 
volving agricultural  producU  are  so  difficult? 
There   are   certain   historical  reasons.     In 
the  United  SUtes  and  throughout  the  world, 
the  farmer  has  always  been  the  low  man  on 
the  economic  totem  pole.     As  governments 
have    introduced    measures    to    Improve   the 
incomes   of   farmers   relative   to   other    eco- 
nomic sectors,  there  has  grown  up  a  who  e 
system    of    restrlcUons    protecting   domestic 
production  In  all  countries  by  shutUng  out 
trade      I  do  not  exclude  the  United  States 
from   this   difficult   situation,   although  our 
agriculture    Is   protected   far    less   than    the 
agriculture     of     other     countries.       In     the 
United  States,  however,  farm  families  on  the 
average  earn  Incomes  only  55  percent  as  high 
as  the  average  for  families  working  In  other 
economic  sectors.    The  same  thing  U  true  In 
Europe.    This  situation  can  and  must  be  im- 
proved  both   m   the   United   States   and    In 
Europe      But  It  cannot  be  Improved  simply 
by  building  a  wall  around  the  agriculture  of 
a   country    or    group    of   <^°'^''^^^-t^"^J, 
restricting  the  flow  of  trade.     Yet  that  has 
often  been  the  first  approach  to  our  farm  In- 
come problems.    And  It  Is  one  we  must  stUl 
reckon  with.  ^      .     .     , 

There  Is  also  the  fact  of  the  technological 
explosion.  The  Immense  ImprovemenU  In 
agricultural  productivity,  especially  In  the 
United  States  and  In  Europe,  have  brought 
the  pressure  of  agricultural  surpluses  to 
bear  on  farm  prices  and  farm  Incomes.  Also, 
this  rising  productivity  has  led  many  coun- 
tries of  the  world  to  believe  that  they  can 
become  self-sufficient  In  agricultural  pro- 
duction even  though  they  have  failed  to  do 
It  in  the  past.  This  has  long  been  a  goal  In 
some  areas.  So.  on  the  one  hand,  the  tend- 
ency to  protect  the  farmers  from  the  price 
consequences  of  Increased  output  leads  to 
trade  restrlctlonlsm.  And.  on  the  other 
hand,  the  prospect  of  Increased  productivity 
rekindles  the  desire  of  many  countries  of 
finally  becoming  self-sufficient. 

3  Has  the  emergence  of  the  KEC  changed 
things  in  regard  to  agricultural  trade?  The 
EEC  or  Common  Market.  Is  an  economic 
union  of  sU  western  European  countries.  It 
alms  eventuaUy  to  eliminate  barriers  to  trade 
between  Its  members.  It  must  harmonlM 
different  economic  systems  and  price  levels. 
When  thU  Is  done,  the  BBC— on  economic 
matters— will  look  and  act  as  a  single  nation. 
In  the  trade  negotiations,  they  will  act  as 
one  m  negotiating  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
including  the  United  States.  They  are  try- 
ing to  do  what  we  did  when  we  adopted  a 
common  Constitution— they  want  to  be  six 
in  one  Clearly,  the  EEC  has  changed  things, 
and  we  need  to  take  account  of  the  new 
problems  which  have  resulted. 

4  Do  we  oppose  the  European  Economic 
Community  or  obstruct  it?  Docs  the  United 
States  seek  to  undermine  Its  agriculture? 
Absolutely  not.  The  United  States  has  sup- 
ported and  nourished  the  European  Economic 
community  In  principle,  the  countries  of 
the  European  Economic  Community  and  the 
United  SUtes  have  agreed  that  we  can  im- 
prove the  welfare  of  our  farm  people  and 
improve  our  trading  relations  with  one  an- 
other at  the  same  time.  We  all  subscribe 
to  the  rules  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade— the  GATT.  We  work  to- 
gether for  a  stronger  free  world. 

But  as  so  often  happens  In  human  aXTaira, 
It  Is  easier  to  agree  upon  objectives  than 
It  Is  to  agree  upon  ways  to  attain  them.  It 
Is  difficult  to  accomplish  all  we  seek.  As  a 
result,  certain  practices  and  new  systems 
have  come  Into  existence,  and  others  are  be- 
ing dUctissed  which  would  not  appear  to 
further  the  trade  objectlvea  we  leek. 
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The  United  States,  and  piu^lcularly  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  has  often  been 
charged  with  unreasonable  demands  upon 
other  trading  countries  and  especially  on  the. 
European  Economic  Community.  It  h&s 
been  said  In  Eur(^>e  that  we  seek  to  flood 
their  market£  with  the  products  of  U.S. 
farms,  and  to  replace  European  fanners. 
This  Is  simply  not  true.  Let  us  look  briefly 
at  what  the  United  States  really  wants  In 
the    agricultural    negotiations. 

What  we  have  asked  for  Is  exactly  what 
we  are  wiling  to  give,  namely,  fair  access 
to  the  markets  of  the  world  based  on  trade 
In  a  recent  representative  period.  Our  pres- 
ent negotiations  (fn  beef  Imports  are  an 
example  of  this.  United  States  beef  imports 
have  climbed  spectacularly  In  the  last  sev- 
eral yews.  They  are  Influencing  domestic 
prices  and  farm  Income.  But  the  United 
States  Is  not  arbitrarily  slamming  shut  lt« 
door  on  Imports.  We  are  negotiating  with 
our  principal  suppliers  access  arraiigements 
which  will  recognize  our  situation  and  their 
market  needs.  These  market  share  arrange- 
ments will  allow  Imports  to  continue  to  enter 
the  United  States  up  to  recent  representative 
levels,  and  to  expand  as  our  total  market 
grows. 

The  United  States  and  other  exporters 
now  supply  a  share  of  Europe's  markets  and 
the  markete  of  the  other  trading  nations. 
What  we  ask  In  the  future  is  that  the  agri- 
cultural trade  policies  being  undertaken  not 
be  designed  to  reduce  our  opportunities  to 
share  in  those  markets  on  a  fair  and  reason- 
able competitive  basis.  We  ask  that  the  In- 
terests of  the  efficient  agricultural  produc- 
ers of  the  world  be  accounted  for  In  the 
agricultural  and  trade  policies  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

We  have  the  greatest  sympathy  for  the 
problems  of  European  farmers.  Our  farm- 
ers have  much  In  common  with  the  farmers 
of  Europe.  We  hope  that  Europe's  farmers 
win  prosper  and  that  their  markets  will  ex- 
pand and  their  Income  rise  along  with  the 
Income  of  U.S.  farmers.  We  seek  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show,  therefore,  that  It  Is  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  Importing  countries 
and  exporting  countries  to  share  the  world's 
agricultural  markets  and  that  the  end  re- 
sult would  be  better  farm  Incomes  and 
higher  living  standards  throughout  the  world. 

5.  Do  some  of  the  European  Economic 
Community's  current  practices  and  proposals 
represent  a  serious  threat  to  the  American 
fanner  and  his  market? 

The  only  possible  answer  to  this  question 
Is  "yes."  Some  of  the  erosion  of  the  Ameri- 
can market  has  already  begun.  Exports  of 
wheat  flour  to  the  EEC  countries  dropped  by 
40  percent  In  1963:  exports  of  poultry  and 
poultry  products  declined  by  64  percent  In 
1963.  Import  restrictions  for  grains  which 
are  under  discussion  within  the  European 
Economic  Community  could  seriously  dam- 
age our  markets  for  wheat  and  feed  grains. 
And  a  negotiating  plan  has  been  proposed 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  basing  the 
agricultural  trade  negotiations  upon  a  sys- 
tem of  agricultural  policies  and  levies  which 
would  seriously  threaten  markets  we  have 
served  for  many  years. 

6.  What  Is  this  plan  and  why  does  It 
threaten  our  legitimate  markets? 

The  newspapers  In  recent  weeks  have  writ- 
ten a  great  deal  about  a  negotiating  plan  for 
agriculture  developed  by  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community.  Our  knowledge  of  this 
plan  Is  In  many  respects  Incomplete  but  we 
know  enough  about  It  to  be  very  concerned 
about  Its  effect  upon  the  United  States  and 
upon  the  trade  negotiations  generally. 

In  essence  this  plan  seeks  to  turn  all  Im- 
port duties  or  other  import  barriers  on  agri- 
cultural products.  In  all  negotiating  coun- 
tries. Into  variable  levies  of  the  kind  now 
applicable  in  the  Eureopean  Economic  Com- 
munity.    It  would  seriously  alter  the  pres- 


ent system  of  agreements  and  practices 
worked  out  over  many  years,  and  replace 
them  with  a  new  system. 

As  I  understand  It.  this  Is  not  the  kind  of 
negotiating  proposal  which  would  make  for 
progress.  Instead  we  need  a  more  practical 
proposal  which  recognizes  and  respects  the 
different  kinds  of  farm  support  systems  in 
the  world  and  the  different  kind  of  Import 
barriers  which  protect  them.  It  Is  not  rea- 
sonable to  expect  to  Impose  one  system  on  all 
countries  of  the  world,  no  matter  how  ap- 
pealing that  system  may  be  to  those  who 
have  devised  It.  We  need  a  plan  which  can 
result  In  the  reduction  of  fixed  Import  du- 
ties. In  greater  access  to  markets,  and  In  re- 
duction or  elimination  of  discrimination 
among  supplying  countries  whwe  It  Is  prac- 
ticed. 

The  rights  of  third  countries  of  access  to 
markets  have  been  painfully  negotiated  over 
the  years.  They  are  the  starting  point  for 
further  negotiations.  If  they  are  swept  away, 
the  fair  and  legitimate  trade  Interests  of  the 
rest  of  the  trading  world  will  go  with  them. 
This  must   not  be   allowed   to  happen. 

7.  Do  we  have  a  negotiating  proposal? 

I  do  not  approach  these  matters  in  a  nega- 
tive way — to  obstruct  progress.  It  Is  useless 
to  point  our  flnger  at  others  If  we  have  no 
proposals  of  our  own.  Instead,  we  must  ap- 
proach these  Important  trade  negotiations 
positively,  recognizing  the  problems  of  others 
sympathetically  and  not  rejecting  out  of 
hand  the  needs  of  other  countries  for  a  sound 
domestic  farm  policy  which  meets  their 
needs. 

To  do  this,  we  must  flrst  find  a  way  to 
negotiate  under  the  new  circumstances  re- 
sulting from  the  EEC;  then  we  must  actually 
negotiate.  As  realistic  people,  we  are  not 
trying  to  redesign  the  world's  commercial 
trading  system;  Instead  we  are  searching  for 
a  negotiating  plan,  recognizing  the  differing 
needs  of  all  countries  to  protect  their  farm 
income  programs. 

In  my  considered  judgment  there  Is  such 
a  practical  workable  system.  We  In  the 
USDA  have  worked  long  and  hard  on  such  a 
plan.  Its  basis  Is  very  simple.  Its  aim  Is 
fair  market  sharing  based  on  long-standing 
practices,  adjusted  to  new  conditions  result- 
ing from  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity and  recognizing  her  problems  but  also 
the  interests  of  third  countries  as  well. 
Such  a  negotiating  plan  recognizes  that  all 
countries  have  rights.  It  would  embody 
certain  well-established  International  trad- 
ing principles  and  goals. 

Here  are  Its  elements : 

1.  Fixed  Import  duties  should  be  reduced 
substantially.  If  the  negotiating  countries 
adopt  a  general  rule  for  reducing  fixed 
duties,  that  rule  should  cover  agricultural 
products  as  well  as  Industrial.  Any  Items 
too  sensitive  to  i>ermlt  lower  duties  would 
qualify  for  an  exception  for  farm  products 
as  for  any  type  of  product. 

2.  Variable  Import  levies — a  new  device 
widely  used  In  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity and  In  some  other  European  coun- 
tries— should  be  Included  In  the  negotiations 
In  a  meaningful  way.  But  variable  levies 
cannot  be  reduced  as  fixed  import  duties 
can.  so  we  must  find  an  alternative  means 
of  trade  liberalization.  Negotiated  trade 
access  through  anangements  for  both  do- 
mestic producers  and  exporters  to  share 
equitably  In  expanding  markets  would  be 
the  basic  approach  for  grains,  meats,  and 
certain   other   variable  fee   items. 

3.  For  certain  products,  quantitative  re- 
strictions or  state  trading  Impede  trade. 
Where  these  barriers  are  used  for  the  pro- 
tection of  farm  Income  programs.  Improved 
access  for  Imports  should  be  negotiated 
again  through  fair  market  share  arrange- 
ments similar  to  those  which  would  be  ne- 
gotiated for  variable  levies.  Where  the  non- 
tariff  barrier  does  not  perform  a  critical 
function  In  the  protection  of  farm  income. 


however,  we  believe  the  barrier  should  be 
removed  as  quickly  as  possible. 

These  proposals  are  already  befc»'e  the 
world.  They  are  In  fact  a  p«irt  of  the  com- 
mon language  of  trade  liberalization  aimed 
at  creating  balance  between  the  legitimate 
protection  of  domestic  farm  Income  by  vari- 
ous countries  on  one  hand,  and  expcmded 
International  trade  In  agriculture  products 
on  the  other. 

Let  me  explain  in  a  little  more  detail  what 
I  have  in  mind.  The  fixed  Import  duty  is 
the  most  common  form  of  protection  In  the 
world.  It  Is  still  the  prevalent  form  of  pro- 
tection here  In  the  United  States.  We  are 
willing  to  consider  reducing  our  fixed  import 
duties  on  agrlcultviral  products  If  we  can  get 
adequate  payment  for  them  abroad — we  don't 
intend  to  give  anything  away — and  If  the 
domestic  situation  permits  a  cut.  We  think 
other  countries  should  be  willing  to  do  the 
same. 

We  recognize,  however,  that  for  many  com- 
modities the  fixed  Import  duty  is  not  the 
principal  form  of  protection  used.  Variable 
levies,  qiiantitatlve  restrictions,  and  state 
trading  are  different,  and  they  require  dif- 
ferent methods.  There  are  these  and  a  host 
of  other  devices  which,  singly  or  In  combina- 
tion, give  the  protection  which  was  once  re- 
quired and  which  we  all  seek  to  reduce  in 
these  negotiations  for  our  common  good. 
Nontarlff  barriers  cannot  be  excluded  from 
negotiations  simply  because  they  are  not 
tariffs.  The  most  sensible  way  to  Include 
them  In  the  negotiations  Is  to  negotiate  mar- 
ket-share arrangements  for  products  covered 
by  such  systems.  Even  here  I  see  no  need 
for  any  one  form  of  arrangement.  It  should 
fit  the  needs  of  the  coiintrles  and  commodity 
with  which  we  are  dealing.  The  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement  and  the  market- 
sharing  arrangements  proposed  by  the 
United  Kingdom  In  meats  and  cereals  are 
Important  precedents. 

The  essence  of  each  arrangement,  however, 
would  be  an  assiirance  given  by  the  import- 
ers to  efficient  outside  countries  that  these 
producers  woiild  have  the  opportunity  to 
compete  with  domestic  producers  for  a  fair 
share  of  the  domestic  market.  This  market 
share  would  be  based  upon  Imports  in  a  re- 
cent representative  period,  and  It  would  pro- 
vide for  expanded  Imports  as  the  total  mar- 
ket grows.  It  does  not  admit  exclusion  from 
markets,  either  by  direct  quotas  or  by  adop- 
tion of  domestic  policies  which  have  that 
effect. 

For  some  commodities — cereals  tmd  meat 
and  dairy  products  come  Immediately  to 
mind — these  market-share  arrangements 
may  have  to  be  quite  elaborate.  They  may 
require  new  multilateral  agreements  Involv- 
ing all  major  importers  and  exporters.  They 
may  cover  areas  of  national  policy  not  now 
subject  to  International  conunlUnents — such 
as  support  prices  or  noncommercial  sales. 
They  might  require  all  the  developed  coun- 
tries of  the  world  to  make  substantial  con- 
tributions to  the  less  developed  countries  by 
way  of  food  aid. 

The  core  of  such  arrangements,  however, 
would  be  the  assurance  given  by  Importers 
to  exporters  that  they  will  not  be  shut  out 
of  the  dollar  import  markets  through  the 
application   of  restrictions   at  the  frontier. 

I  repeat  that  agricultural  markets  can 
grow,  as  they  must,  only  if  the  agricultural 
negotiations  can  make  progress — only  If  the 
key  can  be  found  to  a  liberal  and  progressive 
negotiating  plan. 

I  have  set  before  you  tonight  such  a 
negotiating  plan:  to  reduce  tariffs;  to  guar- 
antee fair  and  reasonable  access  to  markets 
where  tariff  reduction  is  not  applicable  or 
possible;  to  remove  nontarlff  restrictions  at 
every  opportunity. 

This  Is  a  negotiating  plan  the  world  can 
understand.  It  does  not  Involve  the  writing 
of  a  new  language  for  the  agricultural  talks. 
It    does    not   build    the    trade    negotiations 
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around  any  particular  domestic  agricultural 
^B^  butTather  adapU  the  trade  nego- 
tlaUon"  plan  to  the  main  system,  of  protec- 
Son  JnS  dutle.  of  all  the  trading  partner 
in  the  world.  It  start,  from  where  we  are^ 
?  bulldTon  the  .ucce«ful  negotiations  o^ 
the  past  It  benefiU  aU  natlon--developed 
and  less  developed  alike. 

FlnaHv  It  l/Tplan  for  trade  liberaliza- 
tion aid  that  is  What  the  trade  negoUa- 
tlons    are    all    about. 

rwould  require  tariff  cut-;  »t  ».  not  at 
all  clear  that  other  proposals  would  do  this 
■^It  would  assure  markets  to  •O^f^'  P~; 
ducers  and  would  require  some  11°^  *«  ")« 
measures  encouraging  Inefficient  P™f;i^"°°. 
U  would  expose  the  trading  pracUocs  and 
the  domeaUc  farm  policies  of  the  free  world 
S  t^^SLt  of  the  high  Prtnclple.  under 
Which  the  trade  negotlaUon.  were  launched^ 
It   would   injwt   new   strength   and   vigor 

trading  system,  a  system  ^hlch  ha*  «r^^ 
man  Well  through  the  ages  and  which  con 
^ue7^  STLt  promise  for  eff-Uve  and 
rewarding  distribution  of  his  production 
"^ITSiove  forward  in  trade  talks,  we  need 
and  want  the  advice  and  the  support  of  farm 
^ouM  in  the  nnlted  States  I  assure  you  of 
Se  Song-t  po«iible  representaUon  of  your 
interest.,  from  the  President  on  d*'^^  ^ 
S.ve  high  hopes  for  a  '-f  r^^^,^"^^ 
for  expanded  market.,  and  for  better  farm 
incomes  a.  a  resvilt. 

Never  before  In  trade  negotiation,  has  ag- 
riculture received  no  much  »ttenUon  .^d 
inslderatlon.  Agricultural  trade  h^  the 
vigorous  attention  of  President  K«^y-  '^ 
JSwha.  the  vlgorou.  attention  of  I^d^* 
John«>n.  A.  a  reault.  ^^'^^}*""^*°^t^- 
du.tX7  are  together  In  the  trade  talks.  ThU 
Ui  th7  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  W  th 
The  heS^and  support  of  agriculture  and  In- 
dVutry  I  am  optlmiatlc  that  thU  uniud 
front  can  be  turned  Into  the  most  •ucces.ful 
trade  negotiation.  In  hUtory 
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Tbe  Education  Cobctcss  of  1963  ud  Our 
UniTertitiet  of  Tomorrow 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or    MIS80U«I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  4.  1964 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  SP^^^f"  ^"Sjf. 
^i>^Lv^-  to  extend  my  remarks  In  tne  k«c- 
o?o  I^cliJe  a  nolable  address  deUvered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
FUNOALLl.  before  the  University  of  Mis- 
Jouri  Alumni  Association  at  Its  annual 
Ixmcheon  on  March  3.  1964: 
TH«  EDUCATION  CoNoaiss  or  19«3  and  Ou« 

UNivDarras  or  Tomomow 
(BT  WnxiAH  J.  Rakball.  U.S.  Representative. 
Fourth  MlMOurl  District) 
Dr   Maye..  now  our  new  president-elect  of 
the   aMoclatlon    for    the   ensuing    J^^^-J*^ 
Schooley.  Mr.  Gordon.  fello'»-«^"°i'»^J*^'^ 
and  gentlemen.  It  U  a  real  pleaaure  to  be  with 
you  today     Plrst  I  want  you  to  know  I  am 
kn  alumnu.  of  our  university  and  not  an  In- 
terloper    I  hope  I  am  a  loyal  »l^°"f;,-;°^ 
I  think  I  can  prove  that  becau«(  when  my 
only  daughter  was  ready  to  go  to  college.  I 
told   her  she  was  at   liberty  to  attend   any 
university    of   her   preference,    but    made   It 
pretty  plain  It  would  have  to  be  the  Univer- 
sity of  MlsTOurl.     Memories  of  my  years  at 
our  university  were  pleasant  ones  Indeed  and 
that  U  another  rearcn  why  It  U  so  good  to 
be  with  all  of  you  today. 


Since  the  last  meeting  of  thU  group  there 
ha.  passed   from  our  midst  one  who  loved 
our  university  bo  much  that  he  was  made  an 
honorary  alumnu..    Claude  M.  Houchln.  wa« 
not  a  MlMourl  graduate  but  he  became  In- 
spired  by   Its   history  and  steady   course  of 
progress     He  grasped  the  vlaion  of  a  greater 
university  and  became  one  of  our  most  con- 
sistent and   generou.  contributors      He   re- 
cently  bequeathed  his   entire  estate  to   the 
University     of     Missouri     and     became     the 
largest  contributor,  second  only  to  J.  C.  Pen- 
ney.    In  respect  to  the  memory  of  one  who 
loved  our  school  so  much  that  he  gave  It  all 
his  worldly  goods  may  we  now  observe  a  mo- 
ment of  silence  to  honor  Claude  Houchlns. 
Thank  you. 

If  I  have  a  theme  for  today  It  will  center 
around  the  record  of  the  88th  Congress  on 
education   and  then  a  few   closing  remarks 
about  some  of  the  problem,  of  higher  edu- 
cation  In   the   years   ahead.     Instead  of   an 
exaggeration  I  think  It  U  a  reasonable  obser- 
vation backed  up  by  the   facts  to  say  that 
the  year  1963  was  the  biggest  year  In  edu- 
cational leglalatlon  for  over  a  decade.     Add- 
ing   the    library    bill    paned    early    In    19«4 
make.  It  a  little  hard  to  be  guilty  of  exag- 
gerating the  progress  made  In  such  a  short 
space   of   time.     The  88th   Congress   will   go 
down  in  history  a.  a  remarkable  and  signi- 
ficant  one    for    education   or.    as    President 
Johnron  put  it.  the  ist  session  of  the  Wth 
Congress   will   go  down   In   history  a.     The 
education  Congress  of  19«3." 

Congress  last  year  became  the  whipping 
boy  of  the  press  They  said  we  had  not 
moved  fast  enough  and  we  are  dragging  our 
feet  Actually  thl.  wa.  not  true.  We  might 
hare  been  a  cautious  Congress  or.  better  ex- 
pressed a  "Stop,  look,  and  listen  Congress. 
In  the  field  of  education  Instead  of  a  do- 
lltUe  Congress,  the  true  picture  as  far  as 
education  U  concerned  U  that  the  Congress 
was  a  dedicated  group  working  actively,  in- 
tensely, and  as  the  record  shows  effecUvely. 
to  leglsUte  m  that  vitally  Important  area  of 
American  life— educaUon. 

I  know  you  people  are  well  Informed  and 
know  that  you  know  what  I  have  said  U 
true  My  only  purpose  In  choosing  this 
theme  today  U  that  there  might  be  a  little 
publicity  go  out  from  this  meeting  or  you 
might  remind  others  of  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  educational  legislation  pawed  la«t 
year  Now  let',  examine  some  of  the  specif- 
ics of  Just  what  this  leglsUUon  tried  to  do 
and  how  It  proposes  to  do  it. 

Plrst   by  whatever  name  It  may  be  called, 
let    us    refer    to    HR     6143.    known    as    the 
Higher     Education     Facilities     Act.       It     Is 
truly  a  major  piece  of  legislation  that  will 
help  all  Inatltutlon.  of  higher  education  ex- 
pand their  facilities  both  on  the  undergrad- 
uate    and    graduate     level.     Undergraduate 
schooU  are  to  be   accorded  grant,  of   »690 
million  over  a  3-year  period  which  must  be 
matched  to  help  build  facilities  such  a.  class- 
room, and  research  facilities      ThU  has  been 
appropriately  called  the  •brick  and  mort*r 
act      I  hope  it  Is  more  than  that  and  that 
It  will  stimulate  the  colleges  themselves  and 
even  the  alumni,  like  all  of  us  here  today,  to 
impress    upon    the    entire    public    the    need 
for  more  private  interest  In  thU  area  of  edu- 
caUon.    ThU  bill   provides   that  33   percent 
of  these   particular  fund,  go  to   aid  public 
community   college,  and  technical   ln.tltu- 
tlon.     ThU  means  that  the  local  community 
will  become  more  aware  of  the  ever-growing 
responsibilities  to  provide  college  education 
at  community  level. 

Graduate  education  has  not  been  ne- 
glected in  thU  bill.  In  outright  grants.  %l*6 
million  were  authorised  to  help  universities 
expand  and  extend  exUUng  graduate  facili- 
ties and  set  up  new  graduate  schooU  and  co- 
operaUve  graduate  centers.  One  of  the  Im- 
portant byproducts  of  thU  program  will  be 
to  provide  foe  the  training  of  more  and 
better  college  teachers  and  provide  for  more 


professionaU  In  the  crucial  sciences  and  pre- 
pare for  the  increaM  by  expansion  of  one 
of  our  greatest  national  resourcee-lntellec- 

tual  creativity.  »«..„♦.„  ia<w 

H  R  4855  U  the  second  enactment  in  1963 

which  was  of  great  l°»P<>rt*°«' ",* '°"°T;'P 
of  the  old  National  Defense  EducaUon  Act 
of  1968  It  extended  and  expanded  the  old 
act  Not  only  was  provision  for  the  author- 
ization of  student  loans  renewed,  but  It  was 
increawd  k>  that  more  student,  can  receive 
help  to  attend  college  This  expanded  loan 
program  will  enable  some  70.000  to  90.000  ad- 
ditional students  to  attend  college  ^b  year 
under  an  expanded  loan  program  Graduate 
fellowships  were  expanded  and  Increawd 
Certainly.  thU  was  a  valuable  piece  of  leg- 

UlaUon.  .  . 

A  third  naUonal  educaUon  bill  passed  last 
year   was   the   Vocational   Education   Act   of 
1963   H  R  8720     Before  lt«  passage  there  was 
little  doubt  that  our  country's  vocaUonal  ed- 
ucation was  lagging  far  behind  Its  potenUal. 
The   purpose   of   vocational   education   U   to 
prepare  youngsters  for  actual  Jobs  and  thus 
assist  in  fulfllUng  national  manpower  need.. 
We  like  to  think  of  higher  education  as  some- 
thing almost  universal  today,  but  that  U  not 
really  true.     About  8  out  of  every  10  young 
people   do   not   obUln   a   college   «iuca"o^ 
Here    was   an   area   where   Congres.   decided 
Uiat  by  Federal   aid  It  could  do  something 
down  at  the  grassrooto  level  to  give  educa- 
tion a  real  shot  in  the  arm.    The  old  program 
had  been  concentrated  on  agricultural  train- 
ing    Tiie  new  program  will  provide  for  new 
and  different  U^lnlng  need.;  •i.OSi  million 
over  a  5-year  period  was  authorlaed  to  the 
States  to  help  them  prepare  young  people 
for  actual  exUting  and  anticipated  Job  op- 
portunities in  a  world  which  U  Increasingly 
automated  and  technical.     ThU  U  a  sort  oC 
legUlatlon  that  will  help  with  the  high  rate 
of  dropout,  and  even  enable  .tudenU  to  earn 
wages,  while   at  the  same  time  go  on  with 
their  schooling  on  the  high  school  level.    TtiU 
was  adapted   to  five  demonstration  or  pilot 
area.   In   depressed   region,  of   our   country, 
mostly  In  Appalachla 

Still  another  Important  piece  of  legUla- 
tlon was  the  amendment  to  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.  Specifically 
these  amendments  will  permit  youths  16 
years  of  age  and  older,  who  may  not  be  in 
school,  who  are  Inadequately  prepared  for 
employment,  to  partake  In  a  program  cd 
testing  and  Job  counseling  and  guidance  and 
look  to  future  schooling  to  prepare  them  for 
some  needed  work.  Also,  contained  in  thU 
bill  U  a  literacy  program  for  adulU  who  may 
be  unlettered  or  Illiterate,  to  acquire  thU 
fundamental  tool  for  work  in  our  modem 
world. 

Another  most  Important  piece  of  legiaU- 
tlon  was  the  enactment  of  the  Health  Pro- 
fessions Education  Assistance  Act.  HJl.   la. 
What  I  think  happened  was  that  the  Con- 
gress at  long  last  took  notice  of  tiiU  Nation's 
growing    lack   of   doctors   and   dentUt.   and 
other    professionaU    in    the    crucUl    health 
fields     The  bill  contained  a  construction  aid 
provUlon  so  that  medical  schooU  can  en- 
large  their   faculties  and  provide  loans  for 
studenu  which,  we  hope,  wUl  attract  more 
young  people  into  these  professions.    It  Ua 
reasonable  conclusion  to  predict  from  la.ooo 
to  19,000  new  persons  will  be  attracted  into 
these  fields  yearly. 

But.  the  Congress  did  not  stop  with  these 
mentioned,  but  went  even  further  and  en- 
acted  S  1676.  which  might  be  said  to  be  in 
the  field  of  special  education  because  It  had 
to  do  with  the  training  of  the  mentaUy  re- 
tarded and  other  handicapped  children.  It 
was  called  the  Mental  Retardation  Faculties 
Act  and  provided  not  only  for  faculties  but 
for  the  training  of  more  teachers  and  for 
study  of  the  methods  of  educating  physi- 
cally and  mentally  handicapped  youngsters 
It  aUo  provided  for  extenelve  research  into 
thU  neglected  phase  of  educaUon. 


Although  strictly  speaking,  the  Ubrary 
Services  Act,  S.  2266,  may  not  come  directly 
under  the  heading  of  "education  legUlatlon" 
the  amendment  In  January  1964  to  the  old 
1966  Library  Services  Act  was  really  a  legis- 
lative act  In  the  furtherance  of  general  edu- 
cation. The  reason  for  this  Is  that  this  act 
will  provide  educational  benefits  to  count- 
less numbers  of  people  who  can  never  go 
to  colleges  or  universities  and  who  will  never 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  or  even  of  the 
Vocation  Education  Act,  and  who  may 
not  have  enjoyed  a  high  school  education 
but  nonetheless  virlU  have  access  to  books 
and  the  knowledge  contained  In  books.  This 
bin  win  give  the  States  aid  on  a  match- 
ing basis  to  construct  public  library  build- 
ings while  the  old  1956  act  provided  for 
benefits  only  to  rural  areas  where  there 
were  antiquated  library  facilities  or  none  at 
all.  This  new  bill  opens  up  the  previously 
excluded  urban  areas  to  Federal  aid  to  de- 
velop library  facilities.  The  amoimts  of 
money  authorized  have  been  significantly 
upped. 

Finally  Congress,  In  January  of  this  year, 
did  not  overlook  the  extension  of  another 
very  Important  source  of  Federal  assistance 
which  would  have  expired.  I  refer  to  Public 
Law  815  and  Public  Law  874,  known  as  the 
Impacted  areas  bill.  Both  of  these  were 
extended  for  2  years,  and  continue  the  im- 
portant program  of  Federal  assistance  for 
the  construction,  maintenance,  and  opera- 
tion of  schools  that  are  crowded  by  the  pres- 
ence of  children  of  Federal  personnel. 

The  wealth  of  education  legislation  passed 
by  the  88th  Congress  ranges  far  and  wide 
over  the  broad  spectrum  of  American  educa- 
tional concerns.  All  the  bUls  that  were 
passed  were  patterned  In  direct  response  to 
actual  and  present  demands  for  education  by 
the  people  of  our  Nation.  Yes,  your  Govern- 
ment did  act  on  these  topical  education  fields 
In  1963,  but  lU  task  U  by  no  means  finished. 
The  Federal  Government  must  continue  to 
play  It.  legislative  role  in  helping  education 
In  a  complex  society  to  fulfill  the  complex 
needs  of  o\ii  people,  the  Nation,  and  the 
world. 

Before  I  sit  down  I  would  hope  to  take 
a  minute  or  two  to  point  out  a  challenge 
which  I  think  exUts  to  all  of  us  who  are  In- 
terested In  the  area  of  education.  Perhaps 
It  should  be  described  as  the  educational 
problems  of  the  future,  but  by  whatever 
description,  I  mean  the  challenging  problem 
contained  within  the  demand  to  give  a  col- 
lege education  to  ever-Increasing  numbers 
of  our  young  people. 

The  single  biggest  economic  and  social  fact 
In  American  life  today  Is  growth.  Our  popu- 
lation expands  from  2.8  to  2.9  million  people 
every  year.  How  long  It  will  go  on  and  where 
It  will  end,  nobody  knows.  To  show  how  It 
has  affected  ovir  university — In  the  1930's 
the  enrollment  was  well  under  4,000.  It  was 
In  the  4.000  range  In  the  i940's:  today.  It  U 
21.800,  with  15,000  on  the  Columbia  campus. 

So  whether  It  Is  due  to  the  war  babies 
of  the  1940's,  or  to  Just  the  overall  popula- 
tion explosion,  each  and  every  year  there  are 
ever-Increasing  thousands  of  high  school 
graduates  who  want  to  receive  college  de- 
grees. Whatever  the  reason.  It  U  a  good 
thing  these  young  people  want  a  higher  edu- 
cation becaiise  we  are  In  a  complex  world  and 
our  International  affairs  have  created  a  de- 
mand for  thousands  more  young  people  edu- 
cated In  literally  hundreds  of  specialties  not 
limited  Just  to  science  and  math.  We  are 
told  the  number  of  students  seeking  a  col- 
lege education  will  nearly  double  in  this 
decade.  Paced  with  thU  challenge  It  seems 
time  and  I  know  It  U  necessary  for  every 
citizen  to  make  up  hU  mind  that  he  is  going 
to  have  to  do  a  little  more,  and  yes,  thU 
means  pay  a  little  more  for  education.  But, 
It  seems  this  support  can  come  not  from  Just 
one  place  but  from  four  different  but  com- 


plementary   levels,    which    I    will    mention 
briefly  at  thU  time. 

1.  Self  help:  This  begins  at  home.  The  day 
when  a  local  high  school  graduate  can  travel 
a  few  miles  down  the  road  and  pay  some 
nominal  laboratory  fee  Ui^one.  Also,  the  day 
U  gone  when  a  college  education  at  the  State 
university,  except  for  the  Item  of  housing, 
costs  no  more  than  a  high  school  education. 
The  bidding  by  high  school  graduates  for  a 
chance  to  enroll  In  oiu-  colleges  and  univer- 
sities Is  too  great  for  thU  sort  of  thing  ever 
to  happen  again.  The  fact  Is  students  and 
their  parents  must  be  prepared  to  help 
shoulder  Increasing  expenses  of  modern  edu- 
cation knowing  that  the  returns  will  be 
commensurate  with  thU  great  sacrifice. 

2.  A  second  source  of  help  will  be  from  the 
States.  An  Interesting  and  yet  not  too  well 
known  fact  Is  that  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri depends  upon  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  total  budget  from  State  money.  In  1962, 
only  44.4  percent  of  the  university's  budget 
was  from  the  State  of  Missouri  appropri- 
ations. But,  Individual  States  mvist  con- 
tinue to  share  responsibilities  for  educating 
citizenry.  Missouri  presently  has  650.000 
elementary  students,  225.000  high  school 
students,  and  75,000  college  students.  This 
Is  our  State's  most  outstanding  resource  and 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  my  own  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  U  one  of  the  Nation's  bet- 
ter educated  congressional  dUtrlcts  with  a 
median  of  11.1  years  of  school  for  adults  com- 
pared with  the  national  median  of  10.6  years. 

3.  The  third  party  in  this  four- way  effort 
Is,  of  coxirse,  the  Federal  Government  and 
I  don't  think  we  need  to  dwell  further  on 
this  effort  because  I  don't  think  there  can  be 
any  question  but  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment met  its  responsibilities  In  thU  area 
during  the  past  year.  The  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963,  or  the  so-called  brick 
and  mortar  bill,  has  been  the  object  of  the 
highest  of  praise  by  President  Johnson  when 
he  descrlbcKl  It  as  "the  most  significant  edu- 
cation bill  passed  by  Congress  in  the  history 
of  the  Republic."  I  think  the  88th  Congress 
can  truthfully  say  It  reversed  the  downward 
trend  of  Federal  assistance  which  began  in 
1952.  Between  1952  and  1962  Federal  help 
for  elementary  and  secondary  schools  had 
dropped  25  p)ercent  and  for  higher  education 
about  50  percent,  but  that  was  taken  care  of. 
I  submit,  rather  effectively  by  the  88th 
Congress. 

4.  Now  this  brings  us  then  to  tbe  4th  leg 
of  the  table.  Recapitulating:  1.  Self-help. 
2.  State  help.  3.  Federal  help;  and  4.  Alum- 
ni help,  and  I  refer  to  everyone  In  thU  room. 
Of  course  all  of  us  belong  to  or  are  Included 
within  each  of  the  first  three  segments  of  our 
society,  that  U.  through  tuition  dollars  we 
help  pay  the  costs  of  educating  our  sons  and 
daughters  In  colleges  and  universities; 
through  our  tax  dollars  we  help  both  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments.  But,  what  I 
mentioned  earUer,  I  must  repeat,  that  the 
only  way  to  meet  this  challenge  for  the  huge 
but  unpredictable  numbers  that  will  oome 
to  the  campus  gates  for  a  university  educa- 
tion. Is  that  we  will  have  to  do  a  Uttle  more — 
yes,  pay  a  little  more. 

I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  that  only  44.4 
percent  of  the  university's  budget  was  from 
State  of  Missouri  sovu-ces.  That  means  55.6 
percent  must  come  from  other  sources.  At 
the  present  time  only  10  percent  of  thU  comes 
from  gifts  and  endowment  Income.  I  dont 
believe  It  U  a  classified  matter  or  to  any  de- 
gree confidential  that  the  university  receives 
approximately  $4  million  in  contributions  an- 
nually. But,  my  message  today  U  that  pri- 
vate gifts  must  be  stlnaulated.  Public  money 
alone  cannot  meet  the  challenge  in  the 
future.  By  1980,  It  U  estimated  our  univer- 
sity wUl  have  an  enrollment  of  40,000.  It  wUl 
not  have  to  vrrestle  with  thU  student  popula- 
tion alone  but  will  be  Increasingly  called 
upon  for  various  research  services  not  limited 
to  the  old  type  agriculttiral  experiment  sort. 


I  am  saying  that  based  on  facts,  it  U  my 
opinion  we  will  all  have  to  Increase  our  ef- 
forts as  alumni — as  former  students  of  a 
great  institution  of  learning— ko  Increaae  our 
efforts  to  support  the  school  that  gave  us  our 
education,  helped  mold  our  lives,  and  to  a 
large  extent,  made  us  the  men  and  women 
we  are  today.  I  am  not  sajrlng  alumni  sup- 
port has  been  lacking  in  this  covmtry.  It 
has  been  spontaneous  and  generous  but  it  U 
no  longer  adequate.  The  problem  has 
grovim.  Tbe  challenge  has  increased.  And, 
In  response,  the  support  of  alvminl  groups 
for  their  alma  mater  must  grow  propcM-- 
tlonately. 

ThU  means  m(M«  than  an  occasional  dona- 
tion or  contribution  to  a  fund  or  drive.  To- 
day the  challenge  U  too  great  for  that  and 
the  stakes  are  too  high.  University  educa- 
tion will  need  the  continued  study  and  pro- 
portionately growing  support  of  each  and 
every  one  of  us. 

We  are  the  product  of  the  American  edu- 
cational system.  If  we  do  not  suf^xx^  that 
system  what  right  have  we  to  seek  such  help 
from  others?  How  can  we  expect  such  con- 
tributions from  others? 

EducaUon  U  not  merely  an  end  In  itself 
but  a  public  investment — an  investment  in 
our  citizens,  our  Nation,  and  the  fut\ire  of 
America.  No  one  can  make  a  better  invest- 
ment for  himself  or  his  children,  or  his  chil- 
dren's children,  than  to  Insure  the  students 
of  today,  who  vrtll  be  the  leadn^  of  tomor- 
row, the  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  brighter, 
happier,  prosperous,  and,  we  pray,  peaceful 
future. 


Independence  Day  Celebration  of  Morocco 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or   NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4. 1964 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  In- 
dependence of  the  Kingdom  of  Morocco, 
and  on  this  memorable  occasion,  we  wish 
to  send  warm  felicitations  to  His 
Majesty.  King  Hassan  11:  and  His  Ex- 
cellency, the  Moroccan  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  All  Bengelloun. 

Strategically  situated,  with  coastlines 
on  both  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  Morocco  has  played 
throughout  the  centuries  an  important 
role  in  world  politics.  The  Arabs  con- 
quered Spain  and  threatened  Europe 
through  Morocco  in  the  eighth  century. 
Both  Spain  and  Prance  considered  this 
land  of  high  mountains,  fertile  valleys, 
and  arid  steppes  im.portant  enough  to 
occupy.  Even  American  forces  In  World 
War  n  found  it  the  gateway  to  North 
Africa  and  Europe.  Now  independent. 
Morocco  CMitinues  to  be  a  nation  of  con- 
sequence, linking  African  affairs  with 
those  of  EiiTope.  Furthermore,  its  At- 
lantic coastline  is  considered  as  one  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  Arab  world,  which 
stretches  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

Morocco,  granted  sovereignty  by  the 
Protectorate  States  In  1956,  has  steadily 
progressed  with  Its  development  In  the 
intervening  8  years.  Because  70  per- 
cent of  the  12  million  people  derive  their 
living  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
soil,  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  agri- 
cultural   projects.    With    the    help    of 
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American    foreign    aid.    the    Moroccan 
Government   has   combated     nsects    is 
building  a  large  irrigation  Project  in  the 
northeast  which  will,  by  1975.  irrigate 
140  000  acres,  and  has  trained  many  iri 
agriculture,  engineering,  and  industrial 
development.      Because        of        severe 
droughts  in  1960  and  1961  and  the  dev- 
astating earthquake  in  1960.  the  Umted 
States  has  also  provided  surplus  food- 
stuffs to  a  grateful  people.     Most  of  this 
wheat  though,  is  doled  out.  not  as  relier. 
but  as'  wages.    In  a  joint  effort  between 
our  Government  and  Morocco,  develop- 
ment projects  are  initiated  to  provide 
jobs  for  the  unemployed,  projects  bene- 
ficial to  the  nation  as  well  as  to  alleviate 
immediate    hardships    of    the    people. 
These  laborers  then  receive,  as  salaries, 
cash  from  the  Moroccan  Government, 
and  wheat  from  the  United  States,  thus 
assuring  them  food  as  well  as  money  to 
buy  other  necessary  commodities. 

The  Moroccan  Government  has  also 
initiated  a  development  scheme  to  pro- 
vide accommodations  for  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  tourists  who  are  now 
discovering  this  exotic  land.  Morocco 
is  rich  in  antiquities  and  picturesque 
scenery  to  satisfy  all  visitors.  Fez.  one 
of  the  tradiUonal  capitals,  contains 
many  structures  of  the  Arab  and  Berber 
dynasties  of  old.  Rabat,  on  the  other 
hand  is  modern,  with  skyscrapers  and 
a  European  culture.  For  the  photogra- 
pher, the  Atlas  Mountains  afford  ex- 
quisite shots,  with  Its  snowcapped  tops 
and  deep  ravines.  sUhouetted  against 
magnificent  sunrises  and  sunsets. 

The  land  of  Morocco  also  contains 
abundant  minerals.  For  this  reason,  a 
new  3 -year  plan  will  be  inaugurated  this 
year,  designed  to  process  these  natural 
resources  for  export  and  domestic  con- 
sumption. One  such  project  will  be  an 
Industrial  combine  which  will  manufac- 
ture annually  400.000  tons  of  fertilizer 
350  000  tons  of  Iron-ore  peUets.  25.000 
tons  of  sulphuric  add.  and  2.700  tons  of 
copper. 

Progress,  then.  Is  apparent  every- 
where Its  rapidly  expanding  cities  and 
towns,  its  industrial  plants.  Its  agri- 
cultural schemes,  all  denote  a  prosper- 
ous future  for  the  Moroccan  people.  I 
am  proud,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  extend 
my  congratulaUons  to  the  Moroccan 
Government  and  people  on  their  eighth 
anniversary  of  Independence. 
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"1  Shudder  To  Think  What  Our  Country 
Would  Have  Done  Without  Our  Re»erre$" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  4, 1964 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Friday  evening  a  packed  banquet  hall  at 
the  Sheraton-Park  heard  an  outstanding 
address  by  a  great  lady.  Many  of  us  In 
Congress  were  privileged  to  be  present  on 
this  occasion.  It  was  the  annual  mid- 
winter meeting  of  the  Reserve  Officers 


AssociaUon  of  the  United  States.  The 
occasion  was  the  acceptance  by  Senator 
Margaret  Chase  Smith,  of  the  1964  Min- 
uteman  Award  from  that  organization. 
Her  address  was  forceful,  stimulating, 
and  highly  interesting.  It  must  be  cata- 
loged as  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  an  adequate  defense  supported 
by  a  strong  Reserve  program. 

Mrs  Smith  was  formerly  a  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve.     She 
knows  the  subject  of  Reserves  Intimately. 
Interestingly,  her  address  dealt  substan- 
tially with  congressional  service  in  the 
.  Reserves  and  her  treatment  of  this  sub- 
ject is  lucid,  helpful,  and  encouraging. 
Particularly  do  I  invite  attention  to  this 
fine  address  of  those  who  have  questioned 
the  Reserve  programs  or  who  would.  Ui 
other  ways   weaken  the  defenses  of  the 
Nation.     Mrs.    Smiths    able   statement 
makes  sense  and  is  a  recognition  of  pa- 
triotism In  those  who  serve  In  uniform 
whether  as  a  Regular  or  a  Reservist. 

The  address  follows: 
•I  Shuddeb  To  Think  What  Oom  Countbt 
WotJLD       Havi:       Done       Without       Ouk 
RxsnvES" 
(Address  by  the  Honorable  BlABOAmrr  Chase 
Smtth.  U.S.  Senator) 
Major  General  Frank,  officers  and  members 
of     ROA.     distinguished     guests,     my     col- 
leagues In  the  House  and  Senate,  and  friends, 
I   wn   highly   honored   by   the  Minute  Man 
Award.     I   accept   It   with   great   pride    and 
deep   sincerity.     I  shaU   always   treasure   It. 
lust    as    I    have    treasured    my    association 
with  the  Reserve  and  my  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative efforts  on  the  Reserve. 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  have  the 
presentation  made  by  my  good  friend.  Ralph 
Yarborouch,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas,  a  reservist  himself.  Ralph.  I  deeply 
appreciate  your  kindness. 

President  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  has  had 
a  distinguished  Reserve  career.  He  was  dec- 
orated in  World  War  U  as  a  Naval  Reserve 
officer  for  heroism  with  the  Sliver  Star. 

And  let  me  be  even  more  specific.  All 
during  his  service  on  Capitol  Hill— In  the 
House,  in  the  Senate,  as  Senate  majority 
leader  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredneiis  Investigating  Subcommittee,  and 
as  the  Vice  President— he  remained  In  the 
Naval  Reserve  proudly  and  never  with  any 
shame  or  embarrassment. 

His  predecessor.  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy was  a  Naval  Reserve  officer  all 
during  the  time  that  he  served  In  the  House 
and'the  Senate— and  he.  too.  was  proud  at  his 
Naval  Reserve  status  which  he  retained 
during  his  congressional  service. 

And  I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  mention 
the  third  Democratic  President.  Harry  8 
Truman,  who  proudly  retained  his  status 
as  a  colonel  In  the  Army  Reserve  all  during 
the  time  that  he  was  on  Capitol  Hill,  both 
as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  and  as  the  Vice 
President. 

I  was  parUcularly  proud  of  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man who.  in  his  delightfully  and  character- 
istically frank  manner,  last  year  in  no  un- 
certain terms  expressed  his  disgust  with 
those  who  contended  there  was  a  conflict  of 
interest  In  a  Member  of  Congress  being  In 
the  Reserve.  What  a  refreshing  contrast  he 
was  to  those  of  faintheartedness  when  the 
heat  was  on. 

Now  I  dont  want  to  make  this  praise  one- 
sided and  leave  the  Republicans  out.  I 
point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  Richard  M. 
NUon  proudly  retained  his  officer  sUtus  in 
the  Naval  Reserve  all  during  the  time  he 
served  on  Capitol  HUl  as  a  Member  of  the 
House,  of  the  Senate,  and  as  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 


Further  the  Republican  vice-presidential 
nominee  In  1960— Henry  Cabot  Lodge- 
proudly  retained  his  officer  status  In  the 
Army  Reserve  all  during  the  time  that  he 
served  on  Capitol  HIU  as  a  Member  ol  the 

In  fact.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  personified  the 
spirit  of  Members  of  Congress  when  he  re- 
signed from  the  Senate  during  World  War 
II— gave  up  his  Senate  seat— to  go  on  active 
duty  for  war  service  There  were  several 
others  like  JUnmy  Van  Zandt  and  Al  Vree- 
land  who  did  likewise. 

Members  of  the  Congress  who  are  also 
active  reservists  are  making  a  major  con- 
tribution to  naUonal  secvuity.  Their  at- 
tendance at  drills  furnishes  a  dally  testi- 
monial, and  Inspiration,  to  the  whole  Re- 
serve program  and  Is  a  contributor  to  the 
substantial  prestige  the  Reserve  Forces  have 
earned,  not  only  In  the  military  establUh- 
ment.  but  throughout  the  national  commu- 
nity. ROA  has  given  significant  support  to 
the  programs. 

I  also  should  like  to  compliment  your 
association  upon  Its  vision  In  planning  for 
development  in  the  Nation's  Capital  of  your 
Minute  Man  Memorial  Building.  This  mag- 
nificent undertaking  assumes  a  broader  sig- 
nificance because  It  Is  to  be  built  with  your 
members-  contributions,  given  voluntarily, 
by  those  who  understand  this  vital  military 
tradlUon  and  Its  value  to  porterity. 

In  a  democratic  republic,  the  people  need 
to  be  conUnually  reminded  of  the  value  of 
their  freedoms,  and  of  their  obligations  to 
serve  this  freedom.  ROA  members  Justly 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that,  as  true  volun- 
teers in  what  must  be  our  eternal  vlgUance. 
you  again  are  leading  the  way  to  establish- 
ment of  a  great  and  living  national  shrine 
for  a  vital  national  commitment  through 
the  historic  military  tradlUon  of  the  United 

Statee.  .     , 

I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the  trend  or 
derogation  of  the  military.  As  in  any  group, 
there  are  dangerous  men  and  bad  actors 
among  the  military.  But  as  In  most  groups, 
they  are  very  much  In  the  minority.  I  have 
had  my  personal  experiences  with  8C«n«  of 
them.  I  know  how  ruthless  they  can  l>e.  I 
know  how  they  can  conduct  campaigns  of 
vilification— how  they  can  make  pious  de- 
nials before  congressional  committees — and 
a  few  years  later,  after  It  Is  too  late,  how  the 
commentator-columnists  to  whom  they  have 
fed  their  vilification  and  prodded  to  echo 
that  vilification,  belatedly  realize  and  confess 
privately  that  they  have  been  used  and  then 
apologize  to  those  who  have  been  vilified. 

I  know  that  there  are  militarists  who 
dangerously  advocate  reckless  warfare.  I 
know  that  there  have  been  milltartsU  who 
defy  law  and  order.  I  know  that  there  are 
mllltarisU  who  charge  our  Presidents  with 
being  traitors  selling  our  country  out  to  the 
Communists. 

I  know  that  there  are  these  dangers  and 
evils  among  some  militarists— but  they  are 
very,  very  rare  Indeed— and  seldom  do  such 
irresponsible  militarists  rise  to  any  position 
of  any  great  authority.  They  are  so  rare  that 
never  has  militarism  presented  a  danger  of 
dictatorship  to  our  country  or  even  the 
slightest  risk  of  a  military  takeover  and  the 
usurpation  of  our  traditional  civilian  control 
of  the  military. 

I  know  that  there  is  a  strong  military-in- 
dustrial complex— the  kind  that  President 
Elsenhower  warned  against  in  his  closing 
days  as  President.  I  know  that  we  have  to 
guard  against  that  complex  getUng  too 
strong  in  Its  pressures  on  both  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  legislative  branch  oi 
our  Federal  Government 

But  I  also  know  that  the  military-indus- 
trial complex  has  not  reached  proportions  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  pubUc— and 
especially  an  aroused  public  opinion  express- 
ing Itself  at  the  polls.  I  kno<w  that  this 
military-industrial  complex  wUl  never  con- 


trol the  executive  branch  or  the  legislative 
branch  regardless  of  how  many  retired 
generals  and  admirals  work  for  defense  con- 
tractors— and  regardless  of  how  many  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  In  the  Reserve. 

It  has  become  quite  the  vogue  of  some  to 
have  two  favorite  whipping  boys — the  mili- 
tary and  the  Congress.  These  detractors  are 
by  no  means  limited  to  the  press.  They  are 
to  be  found  not  too  Infrequently  In  the 
Pentagon  among  the  smart  young  men  who 
have  never  experienced  war  responsibilities. 

Some  of  these  smart  young  men  have  come 
to  regard  and  treat  admirals  and  generals  as 
though  they  are  errand  boys  to  be  seen  but 
not  heard.  The  higher  the  rank  the  more 
the  delight  in  the  derogation  and  humilia- 
tion that  is  heapyed  upon  the  very  men  who 
led  the  forces  that  saved  our  country  in  war 
time,  while  some  of  their  smart  young  de- 
tractors were  growing  up  back  In  the  safe 
confines  of  this  country  that  bombs  did  not 
touch — or  even  before  some  of  these  smart 
young  detractors  were  ever  born. 

Now  Congress  has  long  been  the  traditional 
whipping  boy — but  In  the  acquisition  of  a 
companion  whipping  boy  in  the  military — a 
very  juicy  and  special  target  has  been 
gained — the  cltlzen-soldler  In  the  Congress. 
I  won't  belabcw  a  defense  of  the  reservists 
In  the  Congress  for  they  are  fully  capable  of 
taking  care  of  themselves.  And  If  they  can't 
take  care  of  themselves — If  they  are  Improp- 
erly In  the  Reserve — If  they  are  taking  undue 
and  unethical  advantage  of  being  In  the 
Reserve — then  the  electorate  will  take  care 
of  them  at  the  polls. 

What  does  disturb  me  is  the  broader  pic- 
ture of  the  trend  of  derogation  of  the  Re- 
serve— of  the  cltlzen-soldler — the  minute- 
man.  If  you  please.  It  is  somewhat  like  the 
days  prior  to  World  War  n  when  many  people 
ridiculed  reservists  on  2-weeks  training  duty 
as  playing  war;  when  contemporaries  of 
active  and  conscientious  reservists  laughed 
at  the  reservists  and  derided  them. 

I  shudder  to  think  what  would  have  hap- 
pened to  our  country  had  the  pre-World 
War  II  reservists  been  so  faint-hearted  and 
so  thin-skinned  that  such  derogation  would 
have  caused  them  to  leave  the  Reserve. 
Thank  God.  they  had  the  fortitude  and 
patience  to  stick  to  their  Reserve  guns  and 
not  give  In. 

I  shudder  to  think  what  our  country 
would  have  done  without  our  Reserves  to 
call  up  In  the  Berlin  crisis — for  history's 
first  use  of  the  Reserves  for  cold  war  pur- 
poses— for  a  show  of  force  and  determina- 
tion to  get  the  message  loud  and  clear  to 
Khrushchev.  I  am  certain  that  he  would 
never  have  backed  down  on  his  Berlin  threat 
had  it  not  been  for  the  callup  of  our  Re- 
serves. 

I  shudder  to  think  what  our  country 
would  have  done  without  our  Reserves  In 
the  Cuban  crisis  and  the  nuclear  confron- 
tation In  which  Khrushchev  backed  down. 
For  example,  what  would  our  Air  Forces 
have  done  without  the  magnificently  Imme- 
diate response  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve? 

Yes,  the  detractors  of  the  Reserve — those 
who  say  there  Is  no  need  for  a  Reserve — 
those  who  would  make  errand  boys  out  of 
our  top  military  men — can  attack  the  mili- 
tary and  the  Reserve  all  they  want  to — but  I 
don't  think  the  American  people  can  be 
fooled  as  to  the  Importance  of  our  military 
Reserve. 

Yet,  we  must  face  up  to  facts  and  to  real- 
ism. At  the  years  go  by  after  a  war  and  after 
a  threat  to  our  national  security,  there  Is 
the  tendency  of  those  who  have  not  known 
war  or  who  have  made  so  little  sacrifice 
in  war  or  been  so  little  Inconvenienced  by 
war.  if  at  all — to  forget  the  need  of  the  mili- 
tary and  the  Reserve — or  to  regard  them  as 
an  unnecessary  cost  In  time  of  p>eace  and 
to  be  ridiculed. 

Therein  Is  a  mission  for  your  organization 
and  for  each  of  your  members  individually. 
Therein  Is  a  mlnuteman  mission  for  each  of 


you — to  protect  your  country's  national  se- 
curity through  constant  education  and  re- 
minder of  the  civilian  population  of  the  Im- 
portance of  military  strength,  and  particu- 
larly that  strength  embodied  in  the  Reserve. 

We  must  always  maintain  civilian  control 
of  the  military.  We  must  always  flgb 
against  military  arrogance — and  no  one 
knows  more  about  military  arrogance  than 
I  do — and  I  don't  believe  that  anyone  has 
fought  and  stood  up  to  military  arrogance 
more  than  I  have. 

But  equally  we  must  fight  against  civilian 
arrogance  that  seeks  to  so  cynically  derogate 
and  humiliate  mUitary  leaders  who  not  only 
have  risked  their  lives  for  their  country  but 
whose  intelligence  and  Judgment  is  at  least 
the  equal  of  those  arrogant  smart  young 
men.  who  derogate  them,  and  whose  expe- 
rience Is  far  superior  to  these  young  men. 

For  if  we  do  not  fight  such  civilian  arro- 
gance as  much  as  military  arrogance,  then  so 
surely  our  military  leadership  and  establish- 
ment will  degenerate  Into  that  of  second- 
class  "yes  men"  who  never  have  a  thought 
of  their  own — or  if  they  do,  don't  dare  speak 
It  for  fear  of  repercussions — Just  as  was  the 
case  In  the  fear-paralyzed  U.S.  Senate  In  the 
early  fifties. 

No  one  has  more  caustically  crossed  swords 
with  the  military  than  I  have — and  no  one 
has  felt  the  whiplash  of  the  retaliation  of 
the  military  more  than  I  have.  But  In  that 
open  controversy  with  the  military,  I  have 
gained — rather  than  lost — respect  for  our 
military  leaders  in  uniform — at  least  for 
those  who  speak  their  minds  themselves  and 
openly  Instead  of  hiding  behind  the  cloak 
of  commentator-columnists — and  I  gladly 
rise  to  their  defense,  not  so  much  for  them 
personally,  as  for  their  crucial  importtmce 
to  the  national  security  of  our  country. 

God  bless  them. 


The  Mounting  Scandal  of  Urban  Renewal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DOWDY 

OF   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4, 1964 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
the  publication  in  the  March  issue  of 
Reader's  Digest  of  an  article  by  me  point- 
ing out  abuses  in  the  administration  of 
the  urban  renewal  program,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  large  volume  of  mail  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  revealing  ad- 
ditional abuses  of  the  rights  of  people, 
similar  in  nature  to  those  mentioned  in 
the  article. 

Further,  a  news  item  in  today's  paper 
states  that  the  head  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  in  testifying 
about  urban  renewal  before  a  Senate 
committee,  referred  to  the  "digestibility" 
of  this  "disruptive  and  dramatic"  pro- 
gram; and  one  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers expressed  the  hope  that  the  "ruth- 
lessness  of  some  plarmers  and  local  ur- 
ban renewal  groups"  can  be  restrained. 

Because  of  the  widespread  interest  in 
this  Issue,  I  place  the  Reader's  Digest 
article  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks : 

The  Mountuio  Scandal  or  Urban  Renewal 

(By   John    Dowdy.    U.S.    Representative,    of 

Texas) 

(NoT«. — Representative  Johh  Dowdt. 
Democrat,  of  Texas,  has  been  studying  urban 
problems — including  redevelopment — ^for   10 


years.  And  this  past  year,  as  chairman  of 
Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Dlsulct  of  Columbia,  he  has  been  in- 
vestigating Washington,  D.C.'s  own  urban- 
renewal  program.  He  has  also  conducted  In- 
dependent surveys  of  the  program  as  it  op- 
erates In  other  cities.) 

Before  you  vote  to  accept  Federal  aid  to 
Improve  your  city,  consider  the  extravagance, 
favoritism,  and  misuse  of  power  that  have 
attended  virban  renewal  elsewhere  in  the 
Nation. 

More  than  a  decade  ago  Congress  created 
our  Federal  urban-redevelopment  program, 
which  pledges  the  UJ3.  Government  to  pay 
two-thirds  of  the  net  project  cost  of  buying 
up  and  clearing  slums  and  rundown  business 
areas,  then  building  anew.  Under  the  pro- 
gram more  than  1,300  renewal  projects  have^ 
been  started  in  679  cities. 

Many  big  projects  have  been  carried  out 
competently,  but  in  a  shockingly  Isirge  n\im- 
ber,  costs  have  skyrocketed.  Charges  of 
graft,  favoritism,  waste,  arbitrary  and  Illegal 
use  of  power  have  risen  to  a  roar.  Two  con- 
gressional committees  are  investigating.  And 
there  is  plenty  to  investigate  as  the  program 
continues  to  grow.  The  U.S.  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  (HHFA) ,  having  swal- 
lowed up  $4  billion  already,  is  asking  Con- 
gress this  year  for  authority  to  spend  $3 
billion  more  for  urban  renewal. 

The  handling  of  Krieview  project  No.  1 
in  Cleveland  touched  oB  much  of  the  furor 
and  shows  the  proportions  of  the  mess. 
When  this  96-acre  project  was  proposed,  al- 
most everybody  in  Cleveland  found  It  appeal- 
ing. The  project  would.  It  was  argued,  pro- 
vide an  Immense  number  of  jobs,  eradicate 
slums,  diminish  crime,  straighten  out  traffic, 
renew  Cleveland's  famous  old  Euclid  Avenue 
business  section,  and  add  new  buildings  and 
enterprises  to  the  tax  rolls — mostly  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

By  law.  the  HHFA  in  Washington  would 
pay  planning  costs.  After  the  old  buildings 
had  been  bought  up  and  razed,  after  the 
land  had  been  regraded  and  new  services  in- 
stalled, Cleveland  could  sell  or  lease  the 
cleared  tract  to  a  private  redeveloper  of  Its 
own  choice.  Such  a  sale  wovUd  Inevitably  be 
at  far  lees  than  the  cost  of  buying  and  clear- 
Ing  the  condemned  area — but  the  HHFA 
would  abeorb  the  lion's  share  of  the  result- 
ing loss.  It  would  even  pay  for  relocating 
displaced  families.  With  an  offer  like  that — 
a  standing  offer  to  any  city  under  the  urban- 
renewal  law — how  could  Cleveland  lose? 

There  was,  however,  one  hitch.  Urban- 
renewal  regulations  state  that  Federal  aid  in 
demolition  Jobs  can  be  given  only  to  areas 
containing  structures  not  worth  saving. 
Most  of  the  118  buildings  in  the  Erlevlew 
area  had  been  judged  sound  by  Cleveland 
housing  InspecUM^.  Some  were  new.  So 
how  could  the  project  be  made  eligible  for 
$33  million  In  Federal  aid?  Cleve- 
land officials  hoped  they  bad  an  answer. 
According  to  testimony  before  the  House 
District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  they  arbitrarily  reclassified 
84  of  the  118  buildings  as  "substandard" — 
including  3  valued  at  $900,000.  $840,000, 
and  $660,000. 

Then,  in  the  autumn  of  1960.  a  party  of 
Government  employees  from  the  regional  Ur- 
ban Renewal  Agency  office  in  Chicago  briefly 
tovired  the  Erieview  project  site.  According 
to  a  later  report  by  Congress  official  watch- 
dog, the  General  Accounting  Office,  they  did 
not  look  inside  any  of  the  buildings,  but 
when  they  left  they  had  endorsed  the  city's 
reclassifications  and  thereby  seeded  the  doom 
of  105  buildings  worth  $26  million. 

Property  owners  were  stunned.  How  could 
buildings  previously  certified  as  sound  sud- 
denly be  branded  hazardous?  For  example, 
as  the  GAO  report  shows.  Cleveland  housing 
inspectors  had  .found  only  minor  violations 
of  the  city  code  in  an  eight-story  masonry 
building  valued  at  $660.000 — prtnclpaUy.  cer- 
tain doors   lacked   self-closing  devices  and 
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the  cellar  needed  to  be  cleaned  ;^P  ^ut  at 
once,  before  tbe  owner  could  act.  the  prop- 
erty was  claMlfled  "subaUndard"  and  sched- 
Sd  "r  acqulaltlon  and  demolition.  A 
Stmd  12-year-old.  one-story  brlck-and- 
Xk  bunding  valued  at  WO.WO  and  having 
only  a  few  minor  violations  (for  "f^Ple.  l^ 
"the  pointing  of  the  chimney  and  the  vent- 
ing of  the  tolleta")  met  the  same  fate. 
Many  such  rulings  were  made. 

One  of  the  property  owners,  Mrs.  Teresa 
Orlsantl.  went  to  court.    She  said  her  doomed 
building  was  sound  (a  local  housing  Inspec- 
tor had  said  so  Just  2  ^o^^^J^^"J:.^^l 
lawyer  stated  that  the  claim  that  the     area 
WM  blighted,  deteriorated,  or  deteriorating 
U  contrary  to  fact,  arbitrary,  capricious,  and 
constitutes  a  gro«  abuse  ^^  discretion^      He 
further  asked  In  what  way  her  building  was 
detnmenui  to  the  public  health,  welfare^or 
safety   of   the   area.     The   city's   lawyer   ob- 
jected to  this  quesuon.  and  the  ot;J^"°" ''" 
sustained  by  the  Judge,  who  ^J^'li''*' '!?." 
the  city  council  had  approved  the  Krlevlew 
plan  there  was  nothing  he  could  do^  TJe 
Ohio   supreme   Court   found   "no   de^ta^le 
constltuUonal  question"  and  refused  to  hear 

^^It*^  M  a  result  of  the  Cleveland  uproar 
that  Congress  sent  the  General  Accounting 
SSce  to  ^eck  for  waste  In  the  $33  million 
of  Federal  grants  and  loans  already  poured 
into  the  city.    The  OAO  report  wa^  devastat- 
ing- "Our  review  shows  that  only  24  bulld- 
ln|s  in  the  project  were  substandard  because 
of  buUdlng  deficiencies  which  could  not  be 
corrected  through  normal  maintenance^  The 
URAs  criteria  are  so  vague  that  a  city  may 
designate  any  of  Its  buildings  ^of  demolition, 
even  though  far  less  costly  methods  may  ac- 
compUsh    the    objectives    of    urban-renewal 
legislation." 

The  pattern  was  a  familiar  one  to  our  sub- 
committee, which  for  9  months  had  been  In- 
vestigating the  local  urban-renewal  Program 
in  Washington.  DC.  This  Is  the  largest  such 
program  l^e  country-under  It.  60  percent 
of  the  city  Is  scheduled  for  long-range  re- 
development, one  slice  of  this  vast  venture 
Is  the  $20  million  Columbia  Plaza  project. 
Consider  this  story  as  It  unfolded  In  our  sub- 
committee's ofBclsa  findings: 

By  January  1959.  the  contracting  firm  of 
Antonelll  &  Gould   had   bought  more   '^an 
half    of    a   valuable   9-acre    tract    of    down- 
town  Washington   property    near   the   State 
Department.   Intending    to   develop    It    with 
prlWte  funds.    Old  residential  and  business 
structures     were     demolished;     Pl*'"^,^*" 
drawn    for    a    diplomatic    c"y-  ^^'"^  "^^^ 
much -needed  chancery  ofHcea  with  residen- 
tial apartment  dwellings.     But    meanwhile 
the    mstrlct    of    Columbia    Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  (RLA)  had  other  Ideas.    Work- 
tag  backstage  with  the  National  CapltalPlan- 
nlng    Commission,    the    RLA    produced    an 
airreement  that  the  area  should  not  be  pri- 
vately developed      All  appeals  were  Ignored. 
Instead,    the    RLA    had    selected    another 
group   of   redevelopers.   the   Columbia  Plaza 
Corp     Paced  with  having  Its  land  condemned 
(by  then  It  owned  90  percent  of  the  area). 
Antonelll  ft  Gould  sold  out.    Then,  the  mo- 
ment  the  Columbia   Plaza   Corp    took  over 
in  November  1961.  the  RLA  applied  for  and 
received  a  96  million  Federal  loan  and  grant— 
your  tax  dollars  and  mine— for  the  execu- 
tion of  what  private  Industry  had  long  been 
willing  to  do  without  Federal  subsidy. 

This  deal  brazenly  Ignored  the  laws  re- 
quirements as  to  what  kind  of  property  can 
be  taken  over  by  urban  renewal.  When  our 
subcommittee  challenged  the  RLA  to  Justify 
Its  actions,  five  men  gave  contradictory  tes- 
timony. For  example:  The  RLA  appraiser 
had  said  the  property  contained  68  build- 
ings. But  a  subcommittee  Investigator  pro- 
duced dated  aerial  photos  showing  that  15 
percent  of  the  buildings  had  already  been 
rawd  on  the  day  th?  RLA  appraiser  claimed 
to  have  examined  them.    Somebody  obvloua- 
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ly  was  not  telling  the  truth,  so  we  turned 
the  case  over  to  the  Justice  Department  for 

'"^Urt^n  Renewal  abuses  In  Washington  and 
Cleveland  raise  questions  that  touch  on 
countless  projects  throughout  the  Nation 

1  The  program  Is  prodigal  In  Its  spending 
of  Federal  taxpayers'  money.  As  in  Cleve- 
land. If  a  city  council  votes  to  go  ahead  wlto 
a  renewal  plan.  URA  puts  up  additional 
money  to  buy  and  clear  the  property  grade 
the  laiid.  and  Install  services.  Then  the  city 
sells  or  leases  the  prepared  tract  to  a  pri- 
vate redeveloper,  usually  without  competitive 
bids  and  almost  always  at  a  loss.  The  URA 
makes  the  city  an  outright  grant  of  two- 
thirds    of    the    loss    (three-fourtha.    If    the 

city  Is  small).  „«.»,« 

The  city  Is  supposed  to  pay  the  other 
third,  but  rarely  pays  In  cash.  URA  credits 
It  with  the  cost  of  schooU.  streets,  "ewers, 
and  other  work  linked  with  the  project  Of- 
ten the  link  is  remote,  "ew  York  City  for 
example,  was  allowed  a  credit  of  •2/T18908 
for  a  nlaza  at  the  Uncoln  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts.  Perth  A^boy  NJ.  was  given 
credit  for  a  facility  It  planned  to  buUd  later. 
The  GAO  reports  are  full  of  such  casM. 

a    The  program  operates  like  Robin  Hood 
m  reverse.     It  approves  the  taking  of  prop- 
erty by  pohce  power  from  ordinary  citizens 
and   selling   It    by   advance   arrangement    to 
other,  often  wealthy,  private  citizens  at  prices 
frequenUy  as  low  as  30  percent  of  acquisition 
cost      That  70-percent  writedown  constitutes 
a  huge  subsidy  which  robs  taxpayers  every- 
where for  the  benefit  of  chosen  redevelopers. 
For  example:  In  Washington.  DC  .  accord- 
ing to  Senator  John  Williams.  Republican, 
of  Delaware,  the  city's  redevelopment  agency 
oald  the  DC.  Transit  System,  of  which  O. 
Roy  Chalk  U  president,  $1,266,605  [or  some 
property,    then   later   leased    It   back    to   his 
Chalk   House   West.   Inc..  for  99   years   at  a 
bargain  rental  of  $43,221  a  year  ^,  .,,    . 

Some  of  these  deals  extend  subsKUzed 
housing  to  mlddle-mcome  families  and  so 
widen  the  scope  of  the  welfare  state.  When 
It  was  begun  15  years  ago,  Washington  s  s^ 
moving  $100  million  Southwest  Urban  Re- 
newal Area  B  project  was  supposed  to  provide 
housing  at  $17  per  room  per  month  Instead, 
as  Representative  John  Ktl,  Republican,  of 
Iowa  says.  "The  area  Is  full  of  super-duper 
glass"  apartmenu    which   rent    for   $175   per 

month  and  up.  unfurnished."  

3    It   forces  poor  but  Independent  home- 
owners into  subsidized  public  housing.     A 
well-known    Washington    Judge.    E.    Barrett 
Prettyir^an.  spoke  eloquently  of  the  People/'J 
a   well-kept   area  doomed   because   It  failed 
to    meet   modern    standards      "What    If    Its 
owners  and  occupants  like  It  that  way?     he 
asked     "Suppose  they  are  old  fashioned  and 
prefer  single-family  dwellings;  suppose  they 
like  small  flower  gardens,  believe  that  a  plot 
of  ground  Is  the  place  to  rear  children?     Or 
suppose  these  people  can't  afford  to  own  more 
modem  homes?     The  poor,  the  slow,  the  old. 
the  small  In  ambition  have  no  less  right  to 
property    than    the    quick,    the    young,    the 
aggressive.     Are  such  questions  to  be  decided 
by  the  Government?" 

Urban  renewal  In  practice  seems  to  dU- 
place.  most  often,  poor  Negroes.  Declared 
Representative  William  B  Widnall.  Repub- 
lican, of  New  Jersey.  "The  pattern  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  In  this  regard  follows  the 
naUonal  pattern,  so  much  so  that  urban  re- 
newal has  come  to  mean  'Negro  removal'  in 
the  minds  of  those  It  was  Intended  to  help.' 
Adds  the  Most  Reverend  Patrick  A.  ©"Boyle, 
Catholic  archbishop  of  Washington:  We 
gam  nothing  by  tearing  down  slum  housing 
If  we  force  the  residents  to  create  new  slums 
elsewhere  by  overcrowding." 

In  Alexandria.  Va..  the  Durant  Civic  Asso- 
ciation is  struggling  desperately  to  prevent 
destruction  of  a  neighborhood  of  neat,  clean, 
older  houses,  owned  and  well  kept  by  thrifty 
Negroes  whose  famUles  have  lived  there  for 


as  long  as  100  years.  "Where  can  our  people 
"uy  equal  housing  with  the  money  they  ^m 
get?''   asks   A.   Melvln   MlUer.   the   attorney 

'^^/'u'rba'^n  r^el'e wal  ruins  thou«.nd.  of  small 
buslneL  enterprises,  many  of  which  could 
survive  and  even  flourish  under  P'-ograms  U, 
rehablllUte  rather  than  raze  their  areas^ 
Slany  concerns  lease  their  Premises;  when 
urban  renewal  uproots  them,  the  owners  of 
the  buildings  receive  fair  market  value  for 
tSe  property^ut  the  renters  get  noth  ng  f^ 
the  worth  of  their  going  businesses  (which 
includes  goodwill,  customers,  etc.).' 

Moving  to  new  neighborhoods  where  they 
are    not    known    often    means    tragedy    and 
heartbreak,  especially  ^or  older  merchants.    A 
study  by  Brown  University  showed  that  40 
percent  of  the  shops  uprooted  In  the  Provi- 
dence. RJ..  urben-renewal  program  had  to 
go  out  of  business.     By  1970.  It  has  been  es- 
timated, more  than  200.000  small  businesses 
will  have  been  closed  by  urban   renewal— a 
catastrophe   largely   overlooked   In   rosy   de- 
scriptions of  these  programs.  ^_v,Kir,» 
5    The  program   encourages  landgrabblng 
and  hasty   starts  on    lU-concelved    projects, 
often  followed  by  long  periods  of  stagnation. 
About  20  percent  of  all  project*  are  aban- 
doned.    Seventy   percent  of  all  land  seized 
so  far  has  not  yet  been  put  to  the  use  deslg- 

Boston,  for  Instance,  now  has  19  urb«^- 
renewal  proJecU  Involving  $227,960,000. 
When  the  books  of  the  Boston  Redevelop- 
ment Authority  were  examined  by  State  Au- 
ditor Thomas  J  Buckley,  he  reported:  'The 
principal  result  of  BRA  operations  has  been 
the  creation  of  numerous  parking  lots  on 
valuable  Unds.  which  have  been  rented  to 
private  operators  at  a  fraction  of  their  value. 
Land  owned  by  BRA  Is  not  subject  to  real 
estate  taxes,  and  therefore  the  delay  In  con- 
struction has  cost  the  city  thousands  of  dol- 
lars In  tax  revenues." 

During  the  period  of  Buckley's  audit  (late 
1957  to  early  1963).  approximately  $1,675,000 
was  paid  to  various  contractors  for  main- 
tenance and  major  repairs  to  property 
scheduled  for  demolition.  Buckley  was  un- 
able to  And  a  single  case  In  which  this  work 
was  done  under  contract  resulting  from 
competitive  bidding. 

6    Urban   renewal    programs  often   enrich 
slum    owners.      A   slum    landlord    can    split 
single  apartments  In  two  and  then,  because 
of  crowding  aggravated  by  demolitions  else- 
where, charge  huge  rents.     Finally  he  sells 
out  to  urban  renewal,  and  since  slums  pay 
high   returns   per   square   foot   of   space,  he 
receives    a    handsome    price.     He    takes    his 
bonanza,  pays  a  25-percent  capital  gains  tax. 
buys    another    slum,    and    waits    for    urban 
renewal  to  buy  him  out  again— ad  nauseam. 
7    The    HHFA    In    Washington— given    re- 
markably broad  discretionary   powers— runs 
the  urban  renewal  show     Once  a  city  councU 
applies  for   and   receives   Federal    aid    on    a 
project.  It  must  subordinate  Itself   to  Fed- 
eral laws  and  regulations,  under  the  threat 
of  forfeiture  of  Federal  funds.    Worse,  com- 
munities with  their  own  master  plans  for 
private    building    suddenly    And    the    plans 
within  the  renewal  area  frozen  for  the  life 
of  the  Federal  project^-sometlmes  for  as  long 
as  40  years. 

Once  a  program  Is  started,  no  one  la  free 
from  condemnation  on  whim.  U  but  one 
small  structure  In  a  block  of  Ave  buildings 
can  be  declared  substandard,  all  houses  or 
businesses  In  that  block  can  be  condemned 
for  urban  renewal.  Thus,  local  Initiative 
to  improve  property  U  throttled,  and  blight 
is  accelerated  by  the  very  law  designed  to 
cure  It. 

8.  Community  development  programs  may 
be  used  for  the  extension  of  political  power 
by  whichever  party  U  In   the  saddle      The 


United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  cites 
two  recent  Instances  In  which  the  admin- 
istration asked  2,400  city  mayors  to  use  their 
influence  for  passage  of  legislation.  One  was 
a  foreign  aid  bill,  the  other  the  plan  to  set 
up  a  new  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing.  "If  this  political  alliance  between 
the  cities  and  the  Federal  Government  were 
to  become  fully  effective,"  the  chamber 
warns,  "the  national  two-party  system  would 
almost  certainly  be  Impaired,  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  local  voluntary  organizations 
would  deteriorate." 

These  are  a  few  of  the  major  complaints 
against  federally  subsidized  urban  renewal. 
Flaws  In  Its  operation  have  become  so  ob- 
vious that  even  the  lure  of  "something  for 
nothing"  is  losing  Its  charm.  In  some  cities, 
such  as  Los  Angeles  and  Richmond,  Va..  city 
councils  have  rejected  projects  after  vigorous 
civic  protests.  In  others,  such  as  Dallas 
and  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  voters  have  turned  down 
Federal  aid  by  a-to-1  margins. 

S.  Howard  Evans,  prlnclpad  architect  of  the 
highly  effective  community  development  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, says,  "The  responsibility  for  redevel- 
oping and  revitalizing  a  city  belongs  to  the 
people  of  that  city,  and  to  nobody  else.  Re- 
development Is  essential,  but  It  must  be  an 
orderly  self-help  program,  not  a  gigantic 
blitzkrieg.  Genuine  new  life  for  a  city  can 
only  be  generated  from  within.  It  cannot  be 
granted  from  above,  or  imposed  from  the  out- 
side by  drastic  action  which  destroys  the 
very  civic  values  It  must  have  to  succeed. 
People  In  cities  all  over  America  are  redlscov- 
Ing  the  classic  truth  that  'free  Federal 
money'  costs  far  too  much." 

Congress  must  now  take  a  full,  hard  look 
at  the  entire  Federal  urban  renewal  program, 
which,  to  date,  has  fallen  far  short  of  Its 
goals.  It  must  Insure  that  adequate  hous- 
ing Is  made  available  to  families  displaced 
by  urban  renewal — one  of  the  major  points 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  made  clear  In 
calling  for  a  "revised"  program.  We  must  end 
the  waste,  favoritism,  and  arbitrary  use  of 
power  that  helps  the  greedy  and  hurts  the 
needy.  These  are  the  minimum  steps  that 
must  be  taken  before  a  new  "crash"  effort  In 
urban  renewal  Is  allowed  to  send  still  more 
billions  down  the  slippery  political  sluice- 
ways. 


The  202d  and  203d  Atla$  LanBche$ 


» See    "Bulldozers    at    Tour    Door."    "TtM 
Reader's  Digest,"  September  1963. 
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HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALIrOftNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4. 1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  25.  1964,  a  satellite  employing 
a  U.S.  Air  Force  Atlas/Agena  combina- 
tion was  launched  from  Point  Arguello 
in  California.  About  1  hour  later,  the 
Air  Force  successfully  launched  another 
Atlas  from  Cape  Kennedy  In  Florida. 

A  newspap)er  headline  recording  these 
events  might  have  said,  "Ho-Hum — Two 
More  Atlas  Launches,"  as  In  fact  a  news- 
paper In  Santa  Maria,  Calif.,  did  in  re- 
cording a  similar  Atlas  ICBM  laimch 
many  months  ago. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  these  two 
launches  marked  the  seventh  time  that 
an  Atlas  missile  had  been  launched  from 
both  the  east  and  west  coasts  on  the  same 
day,  they  were  in  fact  rather  routine 
flights,  but  not  ones  we  should  take  for 
granted.  These  particular  launches  were 
the  202d  and  203d  Atlas  flights  and  I  call 


your  attention  to  them  because  of  their 
deep  signiflcance  to  the  Nation's  defense 
and  space  exploration  programs,  and  to 
the  economical  well-being  of  a  sizable 
segment  of  our  Nation's  population. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  Atlas 
which  was  developed  by  the  UJS.  Air 
Force  and  which  is  being  used  in  space 
applications  by  both  that  service  and  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration is  manufactured  by  General 
Dynamics /Astronautics  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.  I  am  also  proud  of  the  fact  that 
Atlas,  originally  a  weapon  system  con- 
ceived and  developed  under  the  great- 
est pressure  in  order  to  add  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Nation's  deterrent  capac- 
ity, has  proved  Itself  a  most  vital  ma- 
chine, so  capable  and  so  reliable  that  it 
has  been  designated  to  carry  the  brunt 
of  the  Nation's  space  exploration  ven- 
tures for  years  to  come. 

Atlas  has  more  scheduled  launches 
during  the  1960's  than  ever  before  for 
missions  of  the  Air  Force  Systems  Cwn- 
mand  and  NASA,  a  demand  so  great  that 
a  new  standardized  Atlas  space  launch 
vehicle  called  SLV-3  or  Atlas-3  has  been 
designed.  This  standardized  vehicle  will 
produce  lower  long-term  costs  while  in- 
creasing flexibility  and  flight  reliability. 
Development  of  this  standardized  vehicle 
is  An  excellent  example  of  how  existing 
space  systems  can  be  improved  to  satis- 
fy new  requirements.  Improvement  of  a 
flight-proven  system  such  as  Atlas  is  in- 
herently more  eflBclent  and  economical 
than  designing  new  vehicles  for  new  mis- 
sions. Research  and  development  costs 
are  already  expended  and  Atlas  has  cer- 
tainly proven  its  reliability. 

During  1964,  Atlas  will  be  used  as  the 
launch  vehicle  for  a  wide  variety  of  the 
Nation's  deep  space  and  earth-orbiting 
flights.  These  will  include  launches  of 
Ranger  vehicles  to  the  Moon,  Mariner 
vehicles  to  the  vicinity  of  Mars,  Project 
Fire,  atmospheric  reentry  test  vehicles 
for  the  maimed  Apollo  program,  an  ec- 
centric orbiting  Earth  satellite  for  geo- 
physical observations  and  launches  of 
the  Centaur  orbiting  high  energy  space 
system  which  is  also  built  in  San  Diego. 

The  Centaur  ^^acecraft.  devel<«)ed  at 
the  same  facility  which  produces  the  At- 
las, proved  the  feasibility  of  liquid  hy- 
drogen as  a  rocket  propellant  In  its  high- 
ly successful  flight  last  November,  and  It 
Is  the  U.S.  universal  orbiting  high  ener- 
gy space  system  suitable  for  peaceful 
NASA  missions  or  potential  future  DOD 
applications.  The  Centaur  Is  readily 
adaptable  for  uses  on  NASA  and  DOD 
developed  boosters  as  well  as  the  Atlas. 

Research  now  In  progress  can  Insure 
the  technological  growth  of  the  Centaur 
necessary  to  retain  U.S.  leadership  In 
space  for  many  years  to  come. 

What  does  all  this  mean  as  far  as  the 
signiflcance  of  Atlas  to  the  Nation  is 
concerned?  First  of  all,  the  Air  Force 
deserves  our  highest  commendation  for 
the  courage  it  took  to  develop  the  coun- 
try's flrst  ICBM.  The  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  the  Atlas  missile  were  considered 
quite  daring  during  its  original  develop- 
ment phase.  Many  eminent  scientists 
and  engineers  were  frankly  and  openly 
skeptical  about  its  chances  of  success. 
But  it  worked,  and  the  Air  Force  ofBcers 


as  well  as  Industry's  r^resentatlves  who 
had  the  courage  to  develc^  it  initially 
deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  which  in 
most  cases  has  so  far  been  denied  than. 
Their  foresight  gave  us  an  ICBM  which 
added  its  strengtli  to  the  Nation's  deter- 
rent profile  In  a  far  shorter  period  of 
time  than  is  usually  necessary  to  bring 
a  new  weapon  system  into  being. 

The  task  of  creating  this  new  weapon 
system,  and  the  task  of  constructing  its 
operational  bases,  both  of  which  were 
handled  by  the  Air  Force  and  General 
Dynamics  Astronautics,  represent  a  tri- 
umph of  American  teamwoiiE. 

Tou  may  not  remember  that  the  first 
Atlas  fiew  In  Jime  1957;  that  the  first 
Strategic  Air  Command  operational  At- 
las flight  took  place  in  September  1959; 
and  that  the  flrst  Project  Mercury 
manned  orbital  flight  was  in  1962.  Tou 
may  not  remember  that  Atlas  was  the 
first  missile  to  hurl  itself  into  orbit  in 
December  1958,  broadcasting  President 
Elsenhower's  Christmas  greeting  from 
speclELl  ccMnmunication  equipment  in  its 
nose  cone.  You  may  not  remember  that 
Atlas  placed  the  first  American  payload 
on  its  path  to  the  moon  in  April  1962, 
or  that  Atlas  still  holds  a  world's  record 
for  distance  for  a  ballistic  missile,  well 
over  9,000  miles,  and  that  this  record  was 
set  in  July  1961. 

What  you  probably  do  remember  is 
that  Atlas  successfully  launched  the  four 
U 5. -manned  Mercury  orbital  vehicles. 
You  may  also  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  Atlas  base  activation  program  was 
not  quite  finished  when  the  Cuban  crisis 
came  about  in  the  fall  of  1962,  but  that 
Air  Force/Industry  teamwork  was  again 
brought  Into  play  to  produce  operational 
readiness  for  a  significant  number  of  At- 
las launch  facilities  ahead  of  time  to  add 
significant  weight  to  the  country's  firm 
stand  In  the  face  of  Russian  threats. 

This  was  another  example  of  Atlas 
coming  through,  doing  its  job  quietly  but 
extremely  effectively. 

Atlas  has  served  the  Nation  as  a  good 
soldier,  both  as  a  defensive  weapon  and 
as  a  space  vehicle. 

During  the  early  phases  of  the  Mer- 
cury program,  the  seven  astronauts  vis- 
ited the  Atlas  plant  In  San  Diego.  At  a 
meeting  with  astronautics  employees.  As- 
tronaut Gus  Grissom  admonished  those 
present  to  "Do  good  work."  The  fact 
that  these  highly  motivated  and  highly 
skilled  individuals  have  done  good  work 
is  apparent — the  role  of  the  Atlas  ICBM 
has  expanded  far  beyond  its  original 
concept;  the  company,  working  In  con- 
cert with  NASA,  has  developed  the  Cen- 
taur vehicle;  new  ways  of  further  Im- 
proving the  Atlas  are  being  used  at  the 
present  time  to  make  the  proved  vehicle 
even  more  efficient,  for  Instance; 

Studies  Indicate  that  an  Atlas  using 
30  percent  by  weight  fluorine-oxygen 
mixture  called  flox  could  achieve  an  88- 
percent  increase  In  payload  for  100-nau- 
tical-mile-high  orbits,  and  a  65-percent 
payload  increase  for  certain  other  com- 
binations. Studies  like  this,  which 
could  result  in  Improved  performances 
and  decreased  cost,  prove  that  compa- 
nies like  the  one  which  developed  the  At- 
las are  truly  a  national  resource,  bring- 
ing together  creative  thinking  and  sound 
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management  which  are  essential  Ingre- 
dients in  the  successful  pursuit  of  our 
space  efforts. 

There  are  people  who  claim  that  the 
Atlas  missile  is  being  made  obsolete  by 
other  newer  vehicles,  but  this  is  obviously 
not  true.  Some  of  the  earlier  Atlas  op- 
erational launch  faciUties  may  well  be 
phased  out  in  the  relatively  near  future, 
but  these  are  the  ones  which  were  con- 
structed very  early  in  the  Atlas  opera- 
tional program  with  the  single  aim  of 
providing  the  Air  Force  with  functional 
ICBMs  at  the  earliest  possible  date- 
time  being  the  principle  consideration. 

Those  launch  facilities  are  very  poorly 
protected  from  potential  enemy  attack, 
and  it  makes  real  sense  to  mainUin  only 
those  launch  faculties  which  afford  the 
greatest  amount  of  protection  and  are. 
therefore,  the  most  economical— when 
the  total  missile  force  Is  sufficient  to 
deter  attack. 

But  even  as  the  early  Atlas  launch 
pads  are  phased  out.  new  appUcations 
for  the  versatile  Atlas  are  being  devel- 
oped,  new  projects  are  being  designated 
for  Centaur. 

Looking  forward  to  continuation  of 
these  highly  successful  and  valuable  pro- 
grams. It  seems  appropriate  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  203d  Atlas  launch  to  pause 
and  single  out  those  individuals^  com- 
panies, and  branches  of  the  military 
service  which  have  been  responsible  for 
this  accomplishment. 

Based  on  the  record,  this  same  Air 
Force-Industry  team  is  capable  of  solving 
the  increasingly  complex  systems  devel- 
opment problems  that  face  us  in  the 
future,  in  space,  so  that  some  day  this 
team  may  be  responsible  for  another 
routine  headline  which  says  "Ho-Hum— 
Another  Manned  Space  Vehicle  Left  Its 
Launch  Pad  Today." 
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Speech  of  Congre«sinan  Barry,  of  New 
York,  on  "What'i  New  in  the  Federal 
Cinl  SerTice?" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  WALLHAUSER 

or  N»w  jnisET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  4.  1964 
Mr     WALLHAUSER.      Mr.    Speaker. 
Congressman  Robert  R.  Barry.  Republi- 
can of  New  York,  was  the  speaker  at  the 
technical  meeting   of  the  Federal   Ac- 
countants Association  of  New  York  City 
held  on  February  14.  1964.    Mr.  Barry  de- 
livered a  most  informative.  Interesting, 
and     inspiring     presentation     enUtled 
"What's  New  in  the  Federal  Civil  Serv- 
ice? " 

This  very  informative  speech  covers  a 
variety  of  subjects  currently  of  tremen- 
dous interest  to  Federal  employees,  in- 
cluding beneficial  legislation,  automation 
in  the  Federal  service,  the  employee 
union  movement,  the  current  austerity 
program  affecting  the  number  of  Federal 
employees,  and  many  other  items  of  in- 
terest to  the  Federal  employee. 


Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  Congressman 
Barry's  speech: 

What's  Niw  in  thi  Peddwl  Civil  Sk»vick? 
Public  admlnutratora  are  fond  of  en-pha- 
sizlng  the  three  essential  elements  In  admin- 
istration—men.  money,  and  materials.  Ar- 
guments as  to  which  of  these  U  most  Im- 
portant are  rather  futile  In  view  of  the  fact 
all  three  are  Indispensable.  No  programs 
are  administered  without  financial  support, 
without  supplies,  equipment,  and  materials, 
and  certainly  not  without  manpower. 

It  is  the  manpower  aspects  of  the  Federal 
Government  that  I  have  been  asked  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  tonight.  This  I  am  happy  to 
do  partly  because  my  own  personal  Interest 
In  the  public  service  extends  back  over  a 
good  many  years,  and  partly  because  there 
now  appears  to  be  a  greater  Interest  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  Federal  service  than  has 
existed  for  a  good  many  years 

wHT  nrm«8T  in  the  fidisial  simvic« 

inckxases 
I  can  think  of  at  least  three  good  reasons 
for  this  increasing  Interest  In  and  conceni 
about  the   Federal   service.     The  first  Is   its 
sheer  slze-^pproxlmately   two   »"«»   a  hall 
million  men  and  women.    There  is  a  Popular 
misconception  to  the  effect  that  all  of  these 
so-called  bureaucrats  are  located   in  Wash- 
ington, but  nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.     As  a  matter  of  fact  only  about 
10   percent   of    them-some   266.000-are   In 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area,  while  the 
vast  majority  are  In  the  field  service    scat- 
tered throughout  continental  United  States 
or    indeed,  throughout  the  world.    Last  year 
there  were  183.633  Federal  civilian  employees 
stationed  in  this  State,  but  the  number  In 
oversea  employment   was  a»'«°«Vf*  .8^*^^ 
some  33.089  stationed  In  US   territories  and 
127.489  in  foreign  countries,  making  a  toUl 

of   160,578.  

Another  reason  for  thU  increasing  Inter- 
est is  that  the  original  civil  «^rvl<^e /rV'^'^^J 
the    Commission    which   was   established    to 
enforce  the  law  are  approximately  80  years 
old    an   anniversary   which   has   been   noted 
with    appropriate    ceremonies.     In    still    an- 
other way.  the  fact  that  the  Commission  has 
become  of  age  has  been  noted.     After  years 
of  having  segments  of  Its  organization  scat- 
tered all  over  the  city   of  Washington,  the 
Commission    now   has   a   fine   new   home     n 
Northwest  Washington      For  the  first  time  in 
many  a  year,  the  whole  agency  is  now  to- 
gether under  one  roof.     More  than  that,  the 
commission  now  has  exceptionally  fine  and 
capable  leadership      There  have  been  other 
Kood  Commission  members  and  Commission 
Chairmen  In   the  past,  men  who  "erf  'lo- 
cerely  devoted  to  the  public  service  but  none 
has  been  more  able  or  more  effective  In  hU 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  service  than 
John  W.  Macy.  a  career  man  with  a  >ong  and 
distinguished    record    In    the    service   which 
he  now  heads.  ^     .     » 

Probably  most  Important  of  all  U  the  fact 
that  today,  the  public  service  Is  confronted 
by  a  multitude  of  Unportant  and  challeng- 
ing problems,  some  old  and  some  new. 
Questions  relating  to  compensation,  polit- 
ical activity,  retirement  conditions  and  bene- 
fits have  long  been  with  us  and  may  always 
be  but  there  U  a  grist  of  challenging  new 
problems.  There  Is  much  Interest  today  In 
the  effect  of  automaUon  on  employment  (or 
unemployment)  but  within  the  Federal  serv- 
ice Itaelf ,  there  Is  serious  concern  about  these 
matters.  New  problems  are  presented  with 
regard  to  the  proper  role  and  function  of 
unions  among  Government  employees,  and 
significant  changes  have  recently  taken  place 
within  this  area. 

Employee  organizations  have  been  greatly 
strengthened  and  benefited  by  actions  taken 
by  the  Executive.  One  observes  great  Inter- 
est  m  and  concern   about   health   benefits 


and  other  so-called  fringe  b*'"'^" •  ''^  J*^*: 
It  has  been  said   that,  now  that  the  prln- 
clple  of  comparability  with   regard  to  com- 
pensation haTbeen  establUhed.  with  ^^PP^O" 
^late  arrangements  looking  toward    U  con- 
tinued observance,  the  attention  of  the  em- 
ployee organizations  is  likely  to  be  concen- 
JraSd    largely    upon    these    fringe    benefits. 
^^e  percentagVof  professional  P~P^  1" 
tJe^rvTce  steadily   increases,   these   people 
find   that  a  good   many   problems   confront 
fhem.    not   merely   questions   of    compensa- 
tion    but   of   conditions   of    work,    and    the 
maintenance  of  an  environment  that  u  con- 
ducive  to   high   grade  professional   activity^ 
we  are  concerned  now.  as  always   about  the 
imaae  of  the  public  service,  and  the  attitude 
oTthe  public  toward  the  service.     The  pros- 
pect  of  reductions  In  force  looms  as  a  po«- 
slble  consequence  of  the  economy  ^oves  ot 
the    administration,    and    may   later   be   re- 
quired If,  as  a  part  of  this  economy  drive  the 
departmental    appropriations    for    the    next 
fiscal  year  are  reduced  by  the  Congress.    And 
there  are  many  other  l^^Po^ant  questlom^ 
some  of  which  will  be  considered.  If  time 
permits. 

FAT    LXOIBLATION 

In  the  last  year  or  two.  there  have  been 
important  changes  In  the  federal  service^ 
some  arising  from  legislation  enacted  by  the 
Congress,  others  from  actions  taken  by  the 
administration.  The  new  pay  leg|«^"°f,^^ 
bv  all  means  the  most  important  legislation 
in  the  personnel  field  enacted  by  CongreM. 

COMPA»ABn.rrT      MIINCIPLE     XSTABLISHn) 

Pay    legislation     always     createe    difficult 
problems  In  the  Congress.     The"  |»-  ^^^^. 
with    a  certain  amount  of  prejudice  against 
Government  people.     Not  only  do  pay  raises 
involve  spending  more  money-whlch  Is  al- 
ways distasteful   to  some   people— but  they 
almost    inevitably    present   «^o>"„P^""^i 
problems  for  the  Members.     A»"»ough  mo6t 
of  the  Members  realize  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot  recruit  and  hold  »«  »t8  em- 
ploy the  corps  of  able,  trained,  and  skilled 
people  that  It  must  have  to  do  Its  work  un- 
ices  reasonably   adequate   salaries  are   paid, 
they    cannot,    as    a    practical    matter     raise 
salaries  In   the  middle  income   and  the  to^ 
executive  groups  (In  which  the  shortages  of 
qualified  personnel  are  greatest)  unless  they 
ilBO    raise    salaries    In    the    lower    brackets^ 
These    raises    may    at   times   be   dlOcuit    to 
lusUfy,  but  they  have  to  be  made.    The  peo- 
ple in  these  brackets  are  far  more  numerous; 
not  only  do  all  of  them  have  votes  but  th«rtr 
friends  and  relatives  as  well  have  votes.     At 
the   other   end   of   the   scale,   t^e   Congress 
cannot   (or  at  least  It  never  has  been  will- 
ing) to  raue  executive  salaries  (except  Cab- 
inet officers  and  Supreme  Court  Judges)    to 
a  point  where  they   would  equal  or  «ceea 
their  own.     ThU  Is  vmderstandable.   but   it 
does   create   something   of   a  problem    at  a 
time    when   the   supply   of   highly    qualified 
professional     and     technical     perronnel     is 
severely  limited. 

AS  a  result  of  these  conflicting  Influents, 
pay  raises  have  for  many  years  oome  rather 
infrequently.     Even  those  which  have  been 
passed  have  tended  to  be  a  bundle  of  com- 
promises, lacking  the  logic  of  adherence  to 
Itny  basic   principle  or  plan.     Many  serious 
minded   people.   Including  Members  of   tne 
Congress,     have     realized     this     deficiency. 
Numerous    study    commissions,    created    for 
the  purpose  of  making  surveys  and  recom- 
mendations, found  State  and  local  Koyern- 
ment  pay  better  than  that  for  top  Jobs  in 
the  Federal   service.     Most  recent  of   these 
was  the  Randall  Commission,  the  Chairman 
of  which  was  himself  a  successful  business- 
man posMMlng  both  a  considerable  amount 
of  Federal  experience  and  a  praiseworthy  un- 
derstanding of   the   basic   problems  in  Fed- 
eral  personnel   administration.     This   Com- 
mission recommended  considerable  Increases 
In  the  rates  of  pay  for  Federal  workers— not 
by   guesswork  or   on   the   basis  of  pressure 


group  Influence,  but  on  the  basis  of  the 
principle   of   comparability. 

This  was  a  new  Idea  in  the  development 
of  Federal  pay  scales.  It  used  to  be  a  sort 
of  axiom  that  "erf  course,  Government  can- 
not afford  to  pay  salaries  that  oome  any- 
where near  equa)>ng  what  persons  of  similar 
training  and  ability  could  earn  In  private 
Industry."  Tills  Idea  was  taken  for  granted 
and  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  Here 
was  a  business  leader  saying  that  Govern- 
ment not  only  could  but  must  equalize  Its 
rates  of  pay  with  those  of  Industry.  Job  for 
Job  across  the  board.  If  Government  was  to 
obtain  and  hold  In  a  tight  labor  market,  the 
manpower  that  It  needs  must  have  to  per- 
form Its  re^KxnslblUtles  In  the  modern  world 
of  science,  technology,  space,  and  automation. 
Not  only  should  the  rates  of  pay  be  revised 
and  upgraded  on  this  basis,  but  there  should 
be  established  on  a  permanent  basis,  a  mech- 
anism for  annual  review  and  adjustment  so 
that,  once  this  basis  is  achieved.  It  can  be 
maintained  In  the  future. 

The  Kennedy  administration,  to  which  this 
report  was  submitted,  accepted  the  basic 
philosophy  of  the  report,  and  gave  it  full 
support.  After  extensive  hearings  In  the 
Congress,  the  legislation  was  reported  out 
and  passed  during  the  87th  Congress.  The 
pay  raise  was  divided  Into  two  parts,  the 
first  of  which  became  effective  immediately, 
the  second  of  which  became  effective  on 
January  1  of  this  year.  This  legislation  was 
applicable  to  the  regular  Federal  civilian 
service.  TTils  was  fine,  but  It  provided  a 
solution  for  only  a  portion  of  the  Federal 
pay  iHoblem.  It  soon  bectune  apparent  that 
other  pay  legislation  would  have  to  be  en- 
acted. Various  compromises  had  been  made 
in  the  couKse  of  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation about  which  the  postal  workers  were 
not  too  happy,  feeling  that  their  Increases 
were  too  small.  (The  only  way  In  which  more 
could  be  g^ven  for  these  positions  was  to  cut 
down  on  the  top  Jobs  for  which,  If  compara- 
bility was  to  be  achieved,  the  needs  were 
great) .  Of  course,  had  unlimited  funds  been 
available,  both  groups  could  have  been  sat- 
isfied, but  the  administration  and  the  lecul- 
erahlp  had  established  an  arbitrary  celling 
with  respect  to  the  total  cost  of  the  bill. 

Rather  quickly  some  serious  Inequities  in 
the  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962  be- 
came apparent.  It  was  even  contended  by 
some  that  these  Inequities  were  so  serious 
as  to  have  produced  a  morale  problem 
among  the  Federal  civilian  personnel.  The 
existence  of  inequalities  was  not  surprising 
when  one  considers  that  the  legislation  ap- 
plies to  so  many  people  in  so  many  different 
situations.  These  were  the  provisions  most 
frequently  cited  by  the  employee  leaders  as 
being  Inequitable  and  unjust. 

(1)  Certain  employees  who  had  been  pro- 
moted prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  act 
actually  made  less  than  those  promoted  after 
that  date.  (Example:  Employees  In  the  top 
steps  of  grade  15  who  were  promoted  to 
grades  16  or  17  may  lose  as  much  as  •1.370 
a  year  In  salary.)  The  reason  for  this  was 
that  those  promoted  under  the  act  were 
guaranteed  a  cash  Increase  equivalent  to  a 
two-step  raise  on  their  previous  grade.  Em- 
ployee leaders  asked  that  those  promoted  at 
least  a  year  prior  to  the  effective  date  be 
given  this  seme  consideration. 

(2)  Waiting  periods  for  in-st^  raises  now 
are  longer  than  they  were  previously,  par- 
ticularly for  those  in  the  loww  grades. 

(3)  The  amount  of  In-step  raises  in  grades 
4  and  5  were  less  than  they  were  previously, 

(4)  Postal  employees  with  long  service 
were  not  getting  all  the  longevity  credit  to- 
ward higher  pay.  to  which  they  were  en- 
tlUed. 

(B)  The  "level  of  competence"  provision 
for  Federal  classified  employees,  under  which 
their  work  has  to  be  above  average  and  not 
Just  satisfactory  In  order  to  rate  an  In-grade 
pay  Increase  was  objected  to.    It  was  urged 


that  It  be  eliminated  or  revised  to  prevent 
unwarranted  denials  of  such  Increases. 

BUXS     ATFECTINC     PAKTICI7I.AB     GROUPS 

In  the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Congress, 
several  bills  dealing  with  these  matters  were 
Introduced,  and  new  pay  raise  legislation  is 
now  before  the  Congress,  with  the  full  back- 
ing of  the  administration.  This  comes  about 
In  two  ways.  Reference  was  made  earlier 
to  the  problem  as  it  Involves  top  level  people 
In  the  executive  branch.  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Judiciary.  H.R.  8986,  the 
bill  to  accomplsh  these  changes,  consists  of 
five  titles,  AS  follows: 

I.  Provides  increases  for  Classification 
Act  employees,  employees  in  the  postal  field 
service,  those  paid  under  the  Foreign  Service 
Act,  physicians,  dentists,  and  nurses  in  the 
E>epartment  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  employees  of 
the  agricultural  stabilization  and  conserva- 
tion county  committees.  The  several  pay 
schedules  Involved  would  replace  those 
otherwise  effective  in  January  1964.  con- 
tained In  the  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of 
1962.  That  act,  as  has  been  noted,  contains 
legislative  directives  and  guidelines  for  the 
Implementation,  on  a  permanent  and  con- 
tinuing basis,  of  the  principle  of  salary  com- 
parability between  comparable  levels  of  work 
In  the  Federal  Government  and  private 
enterprise. 

n.  The  Federal  Legislative  Salary  Act,  In- 
creases salaries  for  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, the  Speaker  of  the  House,  congres- 
sional employees  and  heads  and  assistant 
heads    of    legislative    branch    agencies. 

III.  The  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act,  In- 
creases salaries  of  Cabinet  officers,  under  and 
assistant  beads  of  departments,  heads  and 
assistant  heads  of  Independent  boards  and 
commissions  and  certain  other  appointive 
offices. 

IV.  The  Federal  Judicial  Salary  Act.  in- 
creases salaries  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  As- 
sociate Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Judges  of  circuit  and  district  courts.  Judges 
of  certain  other  courts  and  some  other  {xjsl- 
tions  in  the  Judiciary. 

This  much  needed  legislation  was  not  en- 
acted during  the  first  session.  At  the  end 
of  the  session,  it  had  been  reported  out  of 
the  House  committee,  and  was  pending  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee.  It  seems  to  be 
a  fairly  safe  assumption  that  the  bill  will 
be  passed  and  signed.  The  majority  leader- 
ship stated  that  they  felt  sure  that  the  bill 
would  be  approved  this  year,  and  suggested 
April  or  May  as  likely  dates  of  enactment. 
President  Johnson  expressed  the  hope  that 
action  might  be  completed  In  time  for  the 
new  act  to  become  effective  on  July  1. 

Questions  such  as  this  rarely  seem  to  stay 
settled,  even  when  the  necessary  legislation 
has  been  enacted.  Some  Members  were  never 
really  sold  on  the  idea  of  comparability.  One 
Senator  was  reported  to  have  said  privately. 
"I'm  getting  sick  of  hearing  the  word  'com- 
parability.' It's  a  four-bit  word  coined  by 
some  bureaucrat  In  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  Justify  outrageous  pay  requests 
for  high  salaried  bureaucrats."  Another 
observed  that  he  was  reminded  of  the  Bib- 
lical quotation,  "He  who  hath  shall  be 
given."  Now.  though  the  system  Is  less  than 
2  years  old.  It  appears  that  it  Is  going  to  be 
reexamined  under  a  cooperative  arrangement 
between  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  It  is  reported 
that  one  group  will  examine  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  checking  sal- 
aries of  private  Jobs  and  relating  them  to 
the  Federal  service,  while  the  other  will 
look  Into  the  use  made  of  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  data  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  recom- 
mending salary  adjustments  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress.  One  Senator  complains 
that  two  standards  are  being  used  In  setting 
levels  of  compensation — local  rates  for  blue 


collar  workers,  and  national  averages  (which 
are  higher)  for  administrative  personnel. 

After  these  problems  Involving  the  civilian 
I>ersonnel  generally  and  the  top  level  posi- 
tion in  the  three  branches  of  Goveriunent  had 
been  settled  or  moved  toward  the  prospect 
of  a  settlement,  the  Congress  had  next  to 
tackle  some  other  Important  pay  problems. 
The  pay  of  the  armed  services  personnel 
had  not  been  revised  and  upgraded  for 
several  years.  This  was  done  in  the  Uni- 
formed Services  Pay  Act  of  1963.  Then  the 
problems  of  the  civilian  i>ersonnel  in  service 
outside  the  continental  United  States  had 
to  be  attended  to. 

Some  of  the  teachers  In  Germany  and  else- 
where were  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the 
amount  of  the  Increase  which  they  re- 
ceived— a  mere  pittance,  they  called  It — and 
proceeded  to  give  evidence  of  their  dissat- 
isfaction by  returning  the  pittance  to  their 
Congressman  or  to  the  agency  by  which  they 
were  employed,  with  some  sarcastic  note 
raising  the  question  as  to  whether  they — 
the  Congress  or  the  agency—- could  afford  to 
do  so  much.  It  was  the  policy  to  return 
these  remittances  to  those  who  sent  them, 
If  a  usable  address  could  be  found. 

The  maintenance  of  the  comparability 
principle  is  the  second  Influence  wcM-klng  to- 
ward further  pay  legislation.  As  stated 
above,  the  1962  act  provides  that,  whenever 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  annual  wage 
and  salary  data  Indicates  the  need  there- 
for, the  necessary  revisions  in  pay  rates  shall 
be  presented  to  the  Congress  for  its  approval. 
While  it  is  not  likely  that  such  needed 
changes  will  meet  with  any  serious  opposi- 
tion, it  Is  well  established  that,  under  our 
system,  no  public  funds  can  be  expended  for 
this  or  any  other  purpose  without  formal  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  appropriating  them. 

raiNGS  BENKTITS 

Now  that  the  comparability  principle  has 
been  written  Into  law  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
more  or  less  assure  its  observance  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  attention  appears  to  be  shift- 
ing to  another  aspect  of  the  Federal  pay 
problem,  namely,  the  question  of  fringe 
benefits.  Of  these,  there  are  many  different 
types.  For  illustrative  purposes,  perhaps 
two  Items  will  suffice,  one  relating  to  health 
benefits,  the  other  to  travel.  Both  were  en- 
acted last  year,  during  the  Ist  session  of 
the  88th  Congress. 

Health  benefits:  Public  Law  88-59.  ap- 
proved July  8.  1963,  amends  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to  pro- 
vide additional  choice  of  health  benefit  plans. 
Eliminates  the  requirement  that  employee 
organization  plans  must  have  been  in  opera- 
tion on  July  1,  1959,  and  permits  employee 
organizations  to  apply  for  approval  as  car- 
riers of  health  benefits  plans  through  Decem- 
ber 1963. 

Travel:  Public  Law  88-146,  approved  Octo- 
ber 16.  1963.  amends  the  Administrative  Ex- 
penses Act  of  1946  to  authorize  payment  of 
travel  and  transportation  expenses  to  stu- 
dent trainees  when  assigned,  with  or  without 
promotion,  upon  completion  of  college  work 
to  positions  for  which  there  is  determined  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  be  a  man- 
power shortage.  Prior  law  limited  such  pay- 
ment to  student  trainees  who  were  promoted 
upon  graduation. 

A  compilation  prepared  by  the  U.S.  ClvU 
Service  Commission  at  the  end  of  the  first 
session  shows  a  considerable  number  of  bUls 
in  this  general  area  upon  which  some  action 
was  taken.  Although  none  of  them  was  en- 
acted Into  law.  it  is  quite  likely  that  some 
may  be  enacted  during  the  current  session. 
For  example,  one  bill  (HU.  4837)  would  es- 
tablish a  procedure  for  payment  of  back 
pay  to  persons  improperly  separated  frcnn  the 
Federal  service.  This  passed  the  House  and 
is  pending  In  the  appropriate  Senate  com- 
mittee. HU.  6910  extends  to  other  agencies 
of  the  Government  the  authority  now  pos- 
sessed by  the  military  departments  to  settle 
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claims  against  the  United  States  by  members 
of  S^  !l^lformed  service  and  civilian  officer, 
and  employees  for  damage  to  or  loss  of  per- 
^nal  proirty  incident  to  their  »ervjces. 
?hi»  bill  paLed  the  House  and  Is  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  And 
there  are  many  more  dealing  with  such  sub- 
ject «  dual  compensation,  health  »>eneflts 
and  travel,  hazardous  pay.  premium  pay.  and 
retirement  benefits. 

one  of  the  local  newspaper  writers  on 
Federal  personnel  matters  has  sviggMted 
That  when  pay  raises  have  been  achieved, 
empioree  unfon's  may  sldetracfc  the  question 
of  pLy  using  the  time  to  gain  fringe  benefits. 

THE  POSTAL  WORKERS 
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Next  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  which 
has  approximately   1>.   million  civilian  em- 
ployees   comes   the   Post   Office   Department 
with  half  a  million.    I  defer  to  no  one   n  my 
admiration     for    and    appreciation    of     the 
enormous  service  which  the  members  of  this 
devoted  group  of  public  servants  render  to 
me  personally  and  to  the  Nation.     Because 
they  are  well  organized,  and  effective  In  mak- 
ing known  to  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
their  desires  and  needs,  they  have  for  many 
years  exerted  a  very  great  Influence  in  deter- 
mining the  form  and  content  ot  Tt<itxj>Xj>^J 
legislation      When  I  say  that  the  effort  *„ 
mLl   these   needs  has   tended  to  produce  a 
certain  amount  of  Imbalance  In  the  Federal 
pay    structure.    I    do    not    for    one    ""O""^' 
wish  to  minimize  the  Importance  of  the  post- 
al service  or  the  needs  of  the  thousands  of 
man  who  perform  Its  tasks.     But  I  do  Insist 
that  these  demands  present  a  problem    not 
only    to    me    but    to    every    Member    of    the 
Congress. 

The  Congress.  In  Its  consideration  of  pay 
legislation— as  In  other  matters— is  charged 
with  responsibility  for  safeguarding  the  na- 
tional interest,  for  looking  at  the  problems 
which   come   before   It   In   the   broader   con- 
text of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.     In  consider- 
ing  the    1962   pay    legislation,   that   broader 
context   was   the    need   for    adopting   a    pay 
plan  that  would  provide  two  things:    (Da 
living  wage  or  better.  In  terms  of  the  econ- 
omy of  the  sixties,  for  all  Federal  employees 
regardless   of    the   amount    of   training   and 
preparation  required  for  their  respective  Jobs; 
and   (2)    a  salary  schedule  for  top  level  ad- 
ministrative, scientific  and  professional  per- 
sonnel that  would  enable  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  recruit  and  hold  m  Its  employ  the 
number    of    highly    trained    specialists    nec- 
essary to  perform  Its  technical  and  scientific 
work  m  the  new  age  of  space  and  technology. 
As  in  so  many  difficult  situations.  It  Is  rela- 
tively easy  to  state  the  problem,  and  dlfficu  t 
to  find  an  answer  that  Is  fair  and  equitable 
to  all  concerned. 

Here,    briefly.   Is  what   happened   In   1863. 
The  proposal  submitted  by  the  administra- 
tion, while  granting  Increases  at  all  levels- 
some  of  them  fairly  substantial  Increases- 
emphasized  reform  of   the  salary  structure, 
and  the  urgent  need  for  higher  ceilings  for 
top  level  personnel.  In  conformity  with  pay 
rates   for  men   of  comparable   training,   ex- 
perience, and  ability  In  private  employment. 
Bven  though  adoption  of  this  plan  would 
make  more  difficult  their  own  recruiting  ef- 
forts,   business    leaders   generally   supported 
the    administration    proposals.      The    House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
held  hearings  and  produced  a  new  bill  based 
largely  on  the  old  pattern— large  Increases  In 
the  lower  grades  and  meager  Increases  at  the 
top    thereby   Ignoring  the  essenUals  of   the 
administration  plan.     This  change  Increased 
the  annual   cost  of   the  legislation  from  an 
estimated  $213  million  to  about  »700  million. 
In  other  words.  It  was  going  to  cout  more 
than  three  times  as  much,  without  accom- 
plishing   the    major    obJecUves    of   a    better 
and  more  orderly  pay  structure  for  the  Gov- 


ernment as  a  whole  What  happened  In  re- 
solving this  conflict  was  the  adoption  of  a 
compromise  which,  like  most  compromises 
was  satisfactory  to  no  one.  The  Increases 
for  the  top  Jobs  were  less  than  most  informed 
people  thought  desirable,  while  those  In  the 
lower  grades  were  higher  than  had  been  rec- 
ommended but  lower  than  those  who  hold 
these  positions  felt  that  they  were  entitled 
to  This  I  suppose.  Is  a  more  or  less  Inevi- 
table result  when,  after  careful  and  prolonged 
consideration  of  a  difficult  problem,  men  of 
good  win  attempt  to  work  out  reasonable 
and  equitable  solutions  for  the  claims  of 
competing  groups.  ^   _   _ 

Nothing  that  I  can  say  will  make  happy 
those  who  were  disappointed  In  the  result 
of  the  deliberations  My  purpose  here  Is  to 
try  to  help  all  parties  at  Interest  to  under- 
stand the  problem  which  confronted  the 
Congress  and  how.  on  the  basis  of  extensive 
study  and  analysis,  the  effort  was  m«ie^ 
arrive  at  the  solution  that  seemed  possible 
of  accomplishment  under  the  circumstances 
and  that  was  calculated  to  best  serve  the 
national  Interest. 


REDUCING  THE    NUMBKR   OF  ITOE«AL   EMPLOYEES 

In  January  as  the  88th  Congress  assembled 
for  Its  2d  session,  and  as  the  plans  and  pro- 
posals of  the  new  administration  were  made 
public  in  the  message  on  the  state  of  the 
Union  and  In  other  ways,  emphasis  was  placed 
on  such  widely  publicized  Issues  as  tax  reduc- 
tion, civil  rights,  and  the  war  on  poverty. 
The  President  had  already  taken  steps  to 
enforce  a  vigorous  program  of  economy  and 
efficiency  In  all  the  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  and  this  has  a  definite  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  this  discussion. 

In  inaugurating  this  program,  the  Presi- 
dent placed  each  agency  head  on  notice  that 
he  was  to  practice  all  possible  economies  con- 
sistent with  the  maintenance  of  high  stand- 
ards in  service  to  the  public.  They  were 
asked  to  find  ways  of  doing  more  work  with 
fewer  employees.  In  a  speech  In  Houston  on 
January  10.  the  Postmaster  General  expressed 
the  position  of  the  admlnUtratlon  In  these 

terms;  ,  . 

•In  our  domestic  affairs.  President  Johnson 
has  stressed  from  the  very  beginning,  that 
the  expenditures  of  Government  In  thU  ad- 
ministration will  be  handled  with  utmost 
thrift  and  frugality.  The  taxpayer  Is  going 
to  be  assured  of  a  dollar's  value  for  every  dol- 
lar of  his  money  spent. 

•The  expenses  of  every  Federal  agency  are 
being  trtmmed  to  the  bone.  For  the  first 
time  In  a  decade  the  growth  In  Federal  em- 
ployment will  be  halted— In  fact,  there  will 
be  fewer  people  on  the  Federal  payroll  next 
year  than  In  fiscal  1964. 

"In  the  Post  Office  Department  we  shall  cut 
our  employment  by  5.000  by  June  30.  This 
will  be  achieved  by  leaving  vacated  Jobs  un- 
filled. Our  economy  meastires  will  not  re- 
sult in  Impaired  posUl  service  We  expect 
to  handle  our  rapidly  growing  volxmie  of  mall 
by  Improved  management  techniques  and 
harder  work  all  around.  Employee  produc- 
tivity has  been  Increasing  steadily  In  the 
postal  service  and  we  Intend  to  bring  about 
even  further  gains. 

"President  Johnson's  stress  on  efficiency 
and  frugality  In  Government  does  not  mean 
that  essential  and  desirable  programs  will  be 
cut  back  or  halted.  It  is  essential  that  with- 
in the  context  of  efficient  management  we 
move  forward." 

This  sUtement  Indicates  clearly  what  the 
basic  objectives  of  the  program  are— to  keep 
Government  employment  from  growing, 
rather  than  to  achieve  any  sizable  reduc- 
tions No  slashing  of  essential  programs  Is 
contemplated.  There  will  be  no  wholesale 
reductions  In  force  By  a  policy  of  accre- 
tion many  vacancies  occxirrlng  In  existing 
positions  will   go   unfilled,   thereby   making 


possible— at  least  for  a  time— a  halt  In  the 
further  growth  of  what  some  people  love  to 
refer  to  as  "the  bureaucracy."  By  better 
management,  the  effort  will  be  made  to  get 
more  for  our  tax  dollars,  and  to  prevent  new 
growth  In  Federal  payroll. 

In  spite  of  the  very  restrained  and  mod- 
erate manner  In  which  the  Johnson  program 
was  presented.  lU  announcement  created  a 
cerUln  amount  of  concern,  not  only  In  Wash- 
ington officialdom,  but  among  Federal  em- 
ployees It  was  frequently  stated  that 
•nothing  like  this  has  happened  In  the  last 
decade. "  but  this  was  not  true. 

It  has  happened.  In  fact,  on  several  occa- 
sions President  Elsenhower  reduced  Gov- 
ernment  employment  four  times  In  his  8 
years  In  office— In  1953.  1954.  1955.  and  again 
in  1958  The  reduction  In  the  first  3  years 
amounted  to  some  201.000  positions.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  added  some  workers  In  e^^n 
of  his  3  years,  but  there  were  still  40.000 
fewer  civil  servants  In  1963  than  there  were 
m  1953— despite  a  population  growth  of  31 
million  The  Federal  payroll  has  been  rela- 
tively stable  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
remaining    at    the    2.6    mUUon    mark. 

ELIMINATING    DISCRIMINATION 

I  want  to  turn  now  to  some  Federal  per- 
sonnel problems  of  a  quite  different  nature 
Much  of  what  I  have  been  saying  has  dealt 
with  one  aspect  or  another  of  the  pay  prob- 
lem but  having  In  mind  the  old  adage  to 
the 'effect  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone.  I  want  to  comment  briefly  on  a  few 
of  the  problems  that  concern  all  of  us  who 
are  In  or  who  have  to  deal  with  the  Federal 
personnel  system 

In  still  another  way.  these  problems  differ 
from    those   previously   discussed.     We   have 
been    concerned    with    questions    regarding 
which  legUlatlon  has  been  enacted,  but  not 
all  questions  have  a  legislative  base— at  least, 
not    at    first.     When    they    first    arise,    the 
executive  branch  has  to  deal  with  them  as 
best  It  can.  under  existing  laws,  but  if  the 
problems  persist  and  existing  laws  are  Inade- 
quate,  new   legislation   may   be  obtained   at 
a   later   date.    The   nature  of   some  of   the 
current     problems    was    suggested    by    the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, in  an  end-of-the-year  survey  when  he 
wrote       'Insistence    on    equal    employment 
opportunities,  stepped-up  quest  for  quality 
applicants,  major  innovations  in  career  de- 
velopment of  Federal  employees,  and  a  pro- 
gram  for  increasing  productivity,  highlight 
U  S     Government    developments."     It    is    to 
some  of  these  problems  that  I  would  now  like 
to  direct  your  attention. 

DISCRIMINATION    AGAINST    WOMEN    WORKERS 

One    longstanding    problem    In    thU    field 
has  Involved  equal  pay  for  women  workers. 
Since    1945.    many    attempts    were   made    to 
enact  legislation  prohibiting  discrimination 
in  wages  because  of  sex.    Until  1962.  no  such 
bill  passed  either  House.    In  that  year,  how- 
ever,   equal    pay    measures    passed    In    both 
Chambers    but    never    reached    conference. 
That    legislation   would   have   established    a 
new  structure  for  the  admlnUtratlon  of  the 
act    and  different  standards  of  coverage,  as 
compared  with   those  prescribed  under   the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.    On  June 
10    President  Kennedy  signed  into  law  the 
Equal  Pay  Act  of   1963.  praising— as  he  did 
so— "those  Members  of  Congress  who  worked 
so   diligently   to    guide    the    Equal   Pay    Act 
through"     and     heralding     It    as     "another 
structure   base   to  democracy.""     This   prob- 
lem has,  to  be  sure,  been  more   notable  In 
private  employment  than  In  the  Government 
service,  but  even  In  Government,  this  type 
of  discrimination  sUll  exists.    A  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  as 
recently  as  1962,  as  a  part  of  President  Ken- 
nedys  program   to  eliminate  discrimination 


from  the  Federal  service,  produced  evidence 
of  discrimination  against  women  workers, 
both  in  the  appointing  process  and  In  con- 
sideration t(x  promotion  to  more  responr 
Bible  and  better  paying  positions. 

These  flgtires  from  the  survey  report 
showed  concliislvely  that  women  in  the  high- 
er grades  especially  are  confronted  with  al- 
most Insuperable  barriers  In  many  agencies: 

The  agencies'  percentage  of  requests  for 
males  only  was  56  percent  for  Jobs  In  grades 
5  through  8.  69  percent  for  Jobs  In  grades  9 
through  12.  and  94  percent  In  Jobs  In  grades 
13  to  15.  In  contrast,  the  agencies  specified 
"males  only"  in  only  16  percent  of  Jobs  in 
grades  1  through  4. 

The  Director  of  the  Commission's  Bureau 
of  Recruiting  and  Examining  declared  that 
these  figures  are  "difficult  to  defend  or  Jus- 
tify."' as  Indeed  they  are. 

Public  attitudes  with  regard  to  such  a 
matter  as  this  change  slowly,  almost  im- 
perceptibly so.  but  they  do  change.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  had  one  woman  Cabinet 
member  throughout  his  tenure,  and  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  had  one  for  a  brief  pe- 
riod. President  Kennedy  appointed  more 
women  to  impcH-tant  positions  in  the  Federal 
service  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  but 
not  enough  to  forestall  the  complaints  of 
women  "s  organizations  that  women  were 
still  grossly  underrepresented  in  top  level 
positions  In  the  service.  President  John- 
son has  now  indicated  (January  29)  his  in- 
tention of  doing  something  about  this  sit- 
uation, announcing  that — as  a  first  step — 
50  qualified  women  would  be  appointed  to 
important  positions  in  the  service  within 
a  month.  Such  a  move,  if  followed  by  other 
similar  appointments  in  the  future,  as  va- 
cancies occur,  could  have  a  significant  in- 
fluence In  breaking  down  the  existing  bar- 
riers. 

RACIAL   DISCUMINATION 

Under  legislation  already  on  the  books, 
the  administration  has  continued  the  drive 
to  eliminate  discrimination  in  employment  in 
the  Federal  service,  on  account  of  race,  in 
both  the  civilian  and  military  branches  of 
the  service,  and  in  the  personnel  practices 
of  Government  contractors.  Presidential 
committees  have  been  functioning  in  each 
of  these  areas  for  some  time,  to  hear  com- 
plaints, apprehend  violators,  and  to  take 
steps — legal  or  otherwise — to  correct  existing 
malpractices  and  obtain  full  compliance  in 
the  future. 

This  Is,  in  these  days,  obviously  a  very 
sensitive  area  within  which  to  wtn-k.  Most 
Americans  agree  that  the  Negro  and  other 
members  of  minority  groups  deserve  a  better 
break  with  respect  to  education.  Jobs,  hous- 
ing, and  access  to  public  accommodations 
than  they  have  had  in  the  past,  but  before 
this  can  be  achieved,  the  effect  of  generations 
of  prejudice  and  repression,  of  "keeping  the 
Negro  in  his  place"  has  to  be  overcome. 
This  is  not  easy,  iar  it  involves  basic  changes 
in  a  long-accepted  way  of  life.  These 
changes  present  many  practical  difficulties. 

Members  of  mincwity  groups  are  at  present 
very  sensitive,  and  are  apt  to  see  or  to  think 
that  they  see  discrimination  where  in  fact 
none  exists  or  was  intended.  Some  seem  to 
expect,  not  equality  of  treatment,  which  Is 
their  right,  but  preferential  treatment,  and 
complain  if  they  do  not  get  it.  Conversely, 
some  whites  complain  that  they  are  dis- 
criminated against  because  their  skins  are 
not  black — and  so  it  goes. 

LABOR  UNIONS  AMONG   FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Although  organizations  of  Federal  em- 
ployees developed  in  shore  establishments 
and  Installations  as  far  back  as  the  Jack- 
sonlan  era.  It  long  continued  to  be  generally 
assumed  that  labor  unions  and  labor  union 
tactics  had  little  or  no  place  among  Govern- 
ment employees.    Government — at  least  the 


Federal  Government — was  somehow  different 
from  private  emplojrment.  and  Government 
was  or  was  supposed  to  be  a  model  employ- 
er. Teachers,  now  organized  in  the  larger 
cities,  long  shied  away  from  union  member- 
ship Just  as  professional  people  still  do,  on 
the  ground  that  such  membership  and  the 
tactics  of  the  unions  are  not  becoming  to 
or  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  either  the 
person  or  the  Job  of  the  professional  man  or 
woman. 

Now,  In  the  midsixties,  when  labor  unions 
are  finding  their  Influence  dwindling  or 
threatened  in  many  long  unionized  Indus- 
tries, and  when  other  industries  are  proving 
hard  to  organize,  unionism  tn  the  Federal 
Ckjvernment  seems  to  be  flourishing.  These 
are  some  of  the  recent  developments.  Just 
a  week  before  he  was  elected  President,  in 
1960.  the  late  President  Kennedy  wrote  in  a 
letter:  "I  have  always  believed  that  the 
right  of  Federal  employees  to  deal  collec- 
tively with  the  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  in  which  they  are  employed  should 
be  protected.""  Although  resistance  to  un- 
ionization had  been  gradually  weakening. 
Its  decline  during  the  3  years  was  very  rapid. 
It  may  even  have  been  so  rapid  as  to  Justify 
the  statement  that  It  was  spectacular. 

The  basis  for  this  generalization  may  be 
found  in  these  Important  developments  dur- 
ing recent  years.  In  January  1962,  the 
President  signed  two  Executive  orders  de- 
signed to  Improve  relations  between  man- 
agement and  employees  In  the  Federal 
service. 

The  first  of  these  provided  for  a  broad 
system  of  official  recognition  of  Federal  em- 
ployee unions  which  became  effective  on 
July  1;  the  second  directed  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  Issue  by  April  1  a  plan  for  a 
new  system  for  disposing  of  employee  appeals. 
Both  of  these  were  the  result  of  recom- 
mendations made  to  the  President  by  his 
task  force  on  employee-management  rela- 
tions In  the  Federal  service,  headed  by  the 
Secretary,  now  Justice  Arthur  J.  Goldberg 
who.  In  presenting  the  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, stated  that  its  recommendations 
charted  the  most  significant  advance  that 
had  been  made  in  the  field  since  the  Lloyd - 
LaPollette  Act  of  1912.  As  the  President 
signed  the  order,  he  stressed  the  fact  that 
the  public  interest  remains  the  dominant 
consideration,  and  expressed  the  belief  that 
employee-management  relations  would  be 
strengthened  by  the  orders. 

A  second  Important  development  occvirred 
almost  exactly  1  year  ago  when,  on  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1963,  the  Comptroller  General  ruled 
that  Government  workers  may  have  their 
union  dues  deducted  from  their  paychecks 
by  their  Federal  agencies — in  other  words, 
that  the  checkoff  system  might  be  used 
with  respect  to  Federal  employees.  "This 
ruling  somewhat  unexpectedly  gave  unions 
a  right  they  have  sought  for  many  years. 
Union  leaders  believe  that  it  will  strengthen 
their  position  in  attracting  new  members. 
The  ruling  came  in  response  to  a  letter  from 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  raising  such 
questions  as  these:  Whether  agencies  could 
charge  for  the  cost  of  this  service,  and 
whether  the  President  could  set  a  uniform 
charge  for  the  service.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral had  previously  held  that  a  checkoff 
system  could  not  be  established  without  spe- 
cific legislative  authorization,  but  the  Con- 
gress had  enacted  such  legislation  in  1961. 

The  third  point  that  I  would  make  here  is 
not  so  much  a  new  one  as  a  report  of  a  de- 
layed reaction  to  the  first.  Jerry  Klutz  re- 
cently reported  In  the  Washington  Post  that 
the  first  critical  reactions  to  the  President's 
union  recognition  order  were  being  heard 
on  Capitol  Hill.  Although  administration 
spokesmen  rejected  the  idea,  suggestions 
were  being  made  that  this  was  merely  a  first 
step,  which  would  lead  to  militant  union- 


ization of  all  Federal  employees,  then  the 
closed  e.'h.ap,  collective  bargaining  on  issues 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Congress,  and 
finally  to  slowdowns  and  strikes  such  as 
those  which  have  of  late  crippled  the  French 
and  other  governments.  Since  Federal  em- 
ployees are  forbidden  to  strike  both  by  law 
and  by  the  constitutions  of  their  unions,  this 
seems  hardly  probable. 

THR    PROFESSIONAL    MAN     IN    THX    FEDRRAL 
SERVICE 

In  this  speech,  long  though  it  may  be,  I 
can  touch  upon  only  a  few  of  the  problems 
of  our  Federal  service.  Since  all  of  us  are 
professional  people,  the  problems  of  the  pro- 
fessional person  in  the  service  is  one  topic 
that  should  certainly  not  be  overlooked. 
The  general  assumption  appears  to  be  that 
there  are  no  problems  In  this  area.  So  we 
have  been  acting  on  theory  that,  should  some 
arise,  they  will  probably  go  away  if  we  do 
not  worry  too  much  about  them.  Person- 
ally, I  do  not  like  this  approach. 

What  are  the  wants  and  needs  of  the  pro- 
fessional person  in  Government?  The  ex- 
perience of  a  small  group  of  top  level  Federal 
professionals  that  I  know  about  may  shed 
some  light  on  this  question.  This  group 
met  once  a  month  for  a  period  of  nearly  2 
years,  at  the  Brookings  Institution  in  Wash- 
ington, in  an  effort  to  do  two  things:  (1) 
to  Identify  the  problems  of  the  more  thsji 
200,000  Federal  professionals  in  the  coun- 
try, and  (2)  to  figxire  out  what  could  be 
done  about  them.  Very  early  in  their  de- 
liberations it  became  apparent  that  there  are 
many  problems,  and  that  very  little  atten- 
tion is  being  paid  to  them. 

In  t^e  first  place,  the  professional  em- 
ployee in  Government  has  hAd  no  spokes- 
man. Although  each  professional  man  be- 
longs to  various  professional  groups  In  his 
field — accounting,  law,  engineering,  physics, 
chemistry,  or  whatnot,  these  organizations 
are  largely  composed  of  and  are  dominated 
by  and  render  service  primarily  to  members 
who  are  in  private  employment  or  in  the  uni- 
versities. There  is  in  each  of  these  na- 
tional organizations  a  oomtingent — some- 
times a  sizable  contingent— of  those  who  are 
in  the  Government  service,  but  virtually 
no  attention  is  given  to  their  problems  or 
their  needs.  This,  the  representatives  of 
the  associations  frankly  admitted  when  they 
met  with  the  members  of  the  organizing 
group. 

Their  findings  in  tills  respect  were  rein- 
forced In  conversations  with  Members  of 
Congress  and  congressional  staff  people. 
Two  former  staff  dlrect<»s  of  the  Hovise  and 
Senate  Coounlttees  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  assured  them  that  the  Members  were 
perfectly  willing  to  help  the  professionals, 
but  that  nobody  ever  told  them  (the  Mem- 
bers and  the  committees)  what  the  profes- 
sionals wanted.  These  findings  lead  to  a  de- 
cision— very  reluctantly  made,  I  assure  you — 
to  form  a  new  organization,  t^e  Federal 
Professional  Association,  chartered  under 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
formally  launched  at  an  all-day  conference 
held  in  November  1962.  Now  slightly  more 
than  a  year  old,  the  association  has  been 
trying  to  lay  sound  foundations  for  future 
growth.  It  now  has  about  1,000  members, 
9  chapters  in  existence,  and  as  many  more 
In  the  process  of  development.  There  has 
been  nothing  spectacular  in  its  development 
but  the  prospects  for  the  future  look  quite 
encouraging. 

This  is  not  the  time  or  place  for  me  to 
enter  into  any  lengthy  discourse  on  the 
organization,  development,  and  program  of 
the  new  association.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
it  aspires  to  be  of  service  to  the  professional 
people  in  Government  who  have  no  desire 
(or  even  a  willingness)  to  Join  a  union  to 
protect  their  interests,  and  to  do  what  it 
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can  to  strengthen  and  Improve  the  ^^^ 
service      It  does  not  Intend  to  concentrate 
on  ily  problems  although,  of  course.  It  will 
appear  at  proper  times  before  the  approprl- 
a^%ommUtees  to  express  the  vews  or  pro- 
fessionals on  pending  proposals  in  this  Qeld^ 
It  hopes  rather  to  emphasize  such  questions 
as  co^ltlons  of  work  conducive  to  research 
and  writing,  to  better  Pr«:«»iJ'-«», '^^^  ^°7 
exist   for  assisting  persons  who   And   them- 
selves   the    victim    of    unfair    or    arbitrary 
administrative    action,    or    who     are    detri- 
mentally affected  by  the  contracting  out  of 
work  which  could  and   probably  should  be 
done   by   Government  personnel   within  the 
agencies.     And   since   professlona  s    like   a 
humans,  grow  old  and  have  to  retire    It  wll 
TnTrest   liselX  In  Improving   the  retirement 
system  as  It  affects  professionals.  _,.„. 

One  ol  the  things  that  became  apparent 
very  early  In  the  deliberations  of  the  asso- 
ciation's organizing  group  was  that  »  go«l 
many     Government     agencies     have     never 
learned  how  to  treat  professional  people,  or 
how  to  obtain  from  them  the  maximum  re- 
turn for  salaries  paid  and  efforts  expended^ 
Professional    people   cannot   be   treated    like 
hired   hands,   they  cannot,  that  Is  to  say.  u 
they  are  to  produce  high-grade  work^     Per- 
haps they  have  something  of  the  qualities  of 
the  prima  donna  about  them,  but  they  do 
reoulre  suitable  working  conditions,  freedom 
fX  annojtng  and  harassing  administrative 
details,  and  a  congenial  atmosphere  In  which 

to  ^worlc 

They  require  an  administrative  setup  In 
which  research  and  writing  is  approved  and 
encouraged,  not  frowned  upon  or  merely 
tolerated  as  an  expression  of  an  Idiosyncrasy 
on  the  part  of  the  employee  Professional 
personnel.  If  they  are  to  grow  and  develop, 
must  be  encouraged  to  do  research,  to  write 
and  publish  professionally,  subject  only  to 
such  restrictions  and  restraints  as  are  un- 
avoidably connected  with  the  use  of  mate- 
rials classified   for   security  reasons.     

These  things  Government  agenclee  need  to 
learn  and  I  trust  will  learn  as  In  this  new 
age  of  science  and  technology.  Government 
and  Government  personnel  dally  become 
more  deeply  Involved  In  technical  problems 
of  the  highest  complexity  and  of  great  mo- 
ment to  the  future  well-being  of  our  country. 

AUTOMATION  AND  THI  riDERAL  SERVICE 

In  many  contacts  with  Federal  people.  I 
gather  the  Impression  that  they,  no  less  than 
individuals  In  private  employment,  are 
deeply  concerned  about  what  automation 
may  do  to  them  and  their  Jobs.  I  presume 
that  there  Is  no  aspect  of  modern  life  whose 
consequences  are  more  talked  about  and  less 
understood  than  that  of  automation.  Since 
a  good  many  of  the  members  of  this  audience 
are  professionals  whose  work  seems  especially 
likely  to  be  affected  by  automation  In  an 
Important  way.  It  seems  appropriate  for  me 
to  devote  a  few  remarks  to  the  governmental 
aspects  of  this  fascinating  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  governments  have  been 
slow— much  slower  than  management  in  pri- 
vate Industry— to  visualize  what  automatic 
data  processing  can  mean  for  them,  and  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  financial  savings  and 
benefits  which  It  offers  Even  so,  current 
surveys  show  considerable  progress  In  this 
direction,  and  further  development  may  be 
expected  In  the  future  at  an  accelerated  pace 
Uke  any  Important  development,  adjust- 
ment and  change  will  be  required. 

Some  Individuals  wUl  be  hurt,  but  by  care- 
ful advance  planning,  and  by  programs  for 
the  training  and  retraining  of  the  Individ- 
ual employees  whose  present  Jobs  are  dimin- 
ished or  abolished,  the  personal  Injuries  can 
be  held  to  a  minimum  and  progress  can  be 
made  from  which  all  will  benefit,  and  In  this 
I  Include  even  the  relocated  employee. 

This  is  one  of  those  things  that  we  have 
to  take  in  our  stride.     Banshee  yowls,  and 


outbursts    of    rage    and    vituperation    have 
never  been  particularly  successful  ^  solving 
problems,  and  I  do  not  anticipate  that  they 
will  be  here,  although  they  have  already  been 
tried    and  probably  will  be  again.     The  most 
extVnslve  i^ers  of  ADP  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment   have    been    the    Internal    Revenue 
Service,  the  Department  of  Commerce  (par- 
ticularly in  the  Bureaus  of  Census  and  Pub- 
lic Roads),  the  Department  of  Health    Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  now  being  Joined  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  In  which  the  proc- 
esses of   automation   are   being   rapidly   ad- 
vanced     in  all  agencies.  ADP  Is  being  used 
for  payroll  and  accounting  operations.     The 
experience  thus  far  was  summarized  at  the 
1963   National   Conference   of   the  American 
Society  for  Public  Administration,  in  which 
these  points  were  stressed: 

First  ADP  systems,  on  a  large  scale,  have 
an  enormous  potential  for  employee  disloca- 
tion, unless  manpower  planning  accom- 
panies technical  planning. 

Second,  if  the  impact  on  employees  is  to 
be  minimized,  innovations  In  personnel  man- 
agement may  be  required. 

Third,  retraining  can  also  be  highly  impor- 
tant  in  adjustment  of  employees.  IRS  fouiid 
etrly  In  Its  planning  that  attrition  wou^d 
not  be  sufficient  to  reduce  employment  in 
the  affected  work  units. 

Fourth,  encouraging  employees  to  relocate 
presented  the  most  difficult  problem.  Be- 
clu«  of  personal  and  financial  respons  - 
bllltles,  fewer  employees  than  were  antici- 
pated were  willing  to  move. 

In  addition,  the  point  is  emphasized  that 
in    the    future,    the    Government    employee 
must  be  far  more  flexible  and  adaptable  to 
change    and    Innovation    than    In    the   past. 
T^e  fhance  that  a  man  can  follow  the  same 
type  of  activity  through  all  the  years  of  his 
woVklng  life  Is  very  slim;    on   the  contrary^ 
the  probability  Is  that  the  employee  of  the 
future  win  be  engaged   In  several   dmerent 
types  of  work,  very  likely  In  as  many  different 
locations,  in  the  course  of  his  working  life- 
time. .  »».«_. 
Because  automation  is  so  new,  and  there 
has  been  so  little  opportunity  to  study  and 
evaluate    Its    effects,    there    Is    a    movement 
underway  right  now  to  establish  a  broadly 
representative    32-member    study    comm  s- 
slon  to  deal  with   the  economic  and   social 
dislocations  resulting  from  automation,  pos- 
sible arms  reduction  and  changes  In  defense 
spending.     The    findings    of    such    a    body 
should,   m   due   time,    be   of   quite   as   great 
significance    to    Government    people    as    for 
those  in  private  employment. 

THE  FEDEKAL  SEKVICE  ;    ITS  IMAGE  AND  FTS  GOALS 

The  image  of  the  Federal  service 
I  know  of  no  more  suitable  way  of  bring- 
ing  these   remarks   to    a   close   than   to  say 
a  few  words  on  a  matter  of  serious  concern 
to  every  person  In  this  room— the  image  of 
the  Federal  service  and  Its  goals.     The  gov- 
ernment worker  has   never.  In  any   society, 
either  ancient  or   modern,   been   a   particu- 
larly popular  or  admired  Individual.     On  the 
contrary,  the  government  worker  has,  all  too 
often    been   looked  down  upon  and  spoken 
of  in  disparaging  terms  as  being  some  sort 
of   parasite  on   the  back  or   In   the   hair   ol 
the  body  politic.    He  has  often  been  charac- 
terized   as    not    being    very    able,    not    very 
ambitious  or  industrious   (or.  obviously,  he 
would    not   be   a   government    worker),   and 
sometimes     not     very     honest.     This    time- 
honored  stereotype  of  the  government  worker 
does  gross  Injustice  to  the  vast  army  of  able 
and  devoted  men  and  women  who  today  make 
up  the  Federal  civil  service 

This  problem  of  the  attitude  of  the  public 
toward  its  public  service  personnel  has  long 
been  a  matter  of  concern.  The  late  Profes- 
sor and  Civil  Service  Commissioner  Leonard 
D    White  made  a  study  of  the  subject  and 


published   a   book   about  it  a  quarter  of   a 
century   ago.     Dr.   Arthur   S.   Ple°^'f'°f-    " 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  organized  and 
directed  a  nationwide  campaign  to  get  the 
story   of    the   public   service   to   the    people^ 
Currently,    within    the    last    few    days,    the 
Brookings    Institution    in    Washington    has 
published  an  important  volume  on    The  im- 
age of  the  Federal  Service."  as  a  part  of  the 
report  on  Its  5-year  study  of  the  Federal  serv- 
icrand  Its  problems.    Obviously,  this  Is  not 
the  sort  of  problem  that  can  be  solved  by 
legislation,  although  occasionally    there  are 
ways   in    which   legislation   can    be   helpful- 
This  report  will.  I  am  sure,  be  carefully  stud- 
led  to  see  what  action  the  Congress  might 
take  that  would  be  helpful  and  construcUve. 
The  -pursuit  of  excellence 
Just    as    many    thoughtful    persons    have 
been  concerned  about  the  popular  Image  of 
the  public  service,  many  are  also  concerned 
with  what  may  be  called  the  pursuit  of  ex- 
cellence,    HOW  is  our  National  Government, 
with  its  important  domestic  responsibilit  es. 
and    its    foreign    responsibilities    emanating 
from  Its  position  as  leader  of  the  Jr"  "orld 
going   to^t   its   proper    share   of   the   best 
minds,  and  the  best  trained  minds  to  carry 
on  Its  work  in  this  new  age  of  science,  tech- 
nology, automation,  and  space?     This  Is  not 
a  problem  that  can  be  solved  either  by  wish- 
ful  thinking  or   by  exhortation. 

There   are   at   least   three   important  pre- 
requisites  of   a   better   public   service.     The 
first  is  better  pay,  and  this,  we  are  all  happy 
to   note,   has    been    and    is   being   achieved. 
The  second  is  the  recognition  of  merit,  and 
here   also.  Important  progress  is  being  made^ 
I  have  been  much  Impressed  this  year,  a*  I 
have  In  former  years,  as  I  have  read  In  the 
papers  of  the  Important  contributions  made 
by  many  Individuals  In  the  Federal  service. 
The  practice  of  giving  public  recognition  for 
conspicuous  achievement  is  something  rela- 
tively new  and  recent,  but  I  like  It.    Here  are 
the    Stockberger    Award,    the    Jump    Award, 
the    Flemmlng    Awards,    the    Civil    Service 
League      Awards,      the      Rockefeller      Fund 
Awards,    and    the    awards    for    outstanding 
women    workers— to    mention    only    a    few. 
This  recognition  of  accomplishment  is  im- 
portant,  and   I    believe   that   it   contributes 
greatly    to    the    realization    of    our    goal    of 
achieving  excellence  in  the  public  service 

An  examination  of  the  life  stories  of  the 
recipients  of  these  awards,  and  of  the  con- 
tributions that  they  have  made  is.  Indeed,  Im- 
pressive.    Here   are   found,    in   the   work  of 
these  men  and  women,  the  evidence  of  sig- 
nificant contributions  not  only  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  Americans  »»it  very  often  for  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind.     As  I  ponder  over 
these  stories.  I  like  also  to  remember  that  it 
is  only  a  few  of  the  more  outstanding  em- 
ployees in  the  Federal  service   who  are  so 
recognized.     For  every  one  who  is.  there  are 
dozens,  scores,  hundreds,  perhaps  even  thou- 
sands more  who  inconspicuously,  day  by  day, 
perform    their   assigned    tasks   competently, 
efficiently,  and  with  the  high  standards  of  in- 
tegrity   that   characterize   the    Federal   civil 
service. 

I  salute  these  people— you  and  your  co- 
workers, here  and  elsewhere  around  the 
country.  All  of  this  Is  a  part  of  the  effort  to 
improve  the  Image  of  the  public  service  and 
of  achieving  excellence  In  It.  No  one  has  ex- 
pressed this  Idea  better  than  O.  Glenn  Stahl. 
himself  a  dUtlngulshed  career  man  in  the 
Federal  service,  at  a  conference  on  achieving 
excellence  in  the  public  service,  held  m 
Philadelphia  a  few  months  ago.  when  ne 
said: 

"Our  public  servants  are  far  better  than 
the  average  citizen  appreciates,  but  they 
must  be  still  better  than  that  We  cannot 
hope  for  respect  without  i"«''*t»ng  It.  out 
neither  can  we  achieve  excellence  without 
respect.     Both  excellence  and   honor  must 


move  forward  side  by  side;  every  step  to  im- 
prove personnel  and  performance  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  step  to  generate  public 
pride  and  recognition  of  accomplishment. 

"Only  with  a  renewed  determination  to 
deal  forthrlghtly  and  resolutely  with  the  con- 
tinuing problem  of  the  prestige  of  public  em- 
ployment can  we  expect  to  close  the  remain- 
ing gap  between  the  real  quality  of  Gov- 
ernment personnel  and  the  ideal  required 
by  our  times." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  4, 1964 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
principal  speaker  that  evening  was  to  be 
our  colleague,  the  Honorable  Wilbur 
Mills,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Regret- 
fully, he  had  to  miss  the  dinner  due  to 
illness  in  his  family.  The  able  general 
counsel  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Leo  Irwin,  delivered  the  speech 
in  the  absence  of  Chairman  Mills. 

Under  previous  consent  I  also  insert  it 
in  the  Record  : 

Address  or  Hon.  Wilbus  D.  Mills,  at  Ap- 
preciation Dinner  por  Hon.  Clark  W. 
Thompson.  FamAT.  January  31.  1964.  at 
Rice  Hotel,  Houston,  Tex. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Clark  and  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son, distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen. 

This  occasion  which  brings  me  to  the  great 
State  of  Texas  is  surely  one  of  the  most  wel- 
comed and  pleasant  privileges  which  I  have 
experienced  in  many,  many  years.  It  is 
said — and  with  some  wisdom — that  poli- 
ticians always  enjoy  talking  to  people. 
This  is  more  particularly  true  when  the  sub- 
ject is  one  which  is  deemed  Important  to  our 
fellow  citizens;  when  the  people  to  whom  we 
are  talking  are  our  friends  and  neighbors; 
and  when  the  person  about  whom  we  are 
talking  is  an  admired  and  respected  friend 
and  colleague. 

The  situation  here  tonight  has  all  of  these 
ingredients.  Next  to  my  native  Arkansans, 
there  are  no  friends  to  whom  I  would  rather 
talk  than  my  neighboring  Texans.  There  is 
no  farm  product  of  more  Importance  to  our 
economy — both  locally  and  nationally — than 
rice.  And.  above  all.  there  is  no  Member  of 
the  Congress  more  deserving  of  commenda- 
tion and  tribute,  and  whom  I  would  rather 
honor,  than  my  dear  and  good  friend,  Clark 
Thoicpson. 

I  can  well  understand  why  there  are  so 
many  distinguished  leaders  from  both  busi- 
ness and  agriculture  here  tonight,  because  I 
know  the  very  high  esteem  in  which  Clark 
Thompson  is  held  by  all  those  who  know 
him  <»-  have  been  associated  with  him.  I 
have  personal  knowledge  of  his  high  stand- 
ing among  his  colleagues  in  the  Congress; 
your  presence  attests  to  the  regard  In  which 
he  is  held  by  his  constituents  and  neighbors. 
My  own  presence  here  gives  me  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  privilege  to  review  and  pay 
tribute   to  some   of  the   more   outstanding 


contributions  which  Clark  has  made  to  the 
economic  and  political  strength  of  this  part 
of  the  country  and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

It  has  been  my  very  high  good  fortune  in 
the  years  past  to  have  become  extremely 
familiar  with  the  exemplary  works  and  deeds 
of  our  beloved  and  admired  friend.  For  a 
long  time,  while  Clark  was  a  leader  in  the 
Agriculture  Committee  of  the  House,  and 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Rice,  and 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Family 
Farms.  I  watched  and  admired  the  quiet  and 
modest,  but  inspiring,  and  effective  way  in 
which  he  secured  enactment  of  legislative 
milestone  after  le^latlve  milestone  accord- 
ing recognition  to  the  significance  and  im- 
portance of  rice  in  the  farm  sector  and  In  the 
food  sector  of  our  total  economy. 

Those  of  you  here  tonight  whose  primary 
concern  is  with  the  rice  economy  of  your 
area  and  mine  need  not  be  reminded  that 
agriculture  legislation  relating  to  rice  has 
come  a  long  way  in  the  past  decade  and  a 
half.  We  have  traversed  this  road  largely 
because  at  the  sustained  efforts  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  Clark  Thompson.  It  is 
not  merely  happenstance  that  the  historic 
legislative  enactments  which  have  advainced 
the  cause  of  rice,  and  all  those  many  indi- 
viduals, families,  and  businesses  which  bene- 
fit from  it,  bear  the  name  of  Clark  Thomp- 
son. 

A  glance  at  the  program  announcing  this 
dinner  discloses  a  very  brief  review  of  some 
of  the  more  recent  measures  which  he  au- 
thored and  steered  through  the  Congress. 
It  is  there  Indicated  that  2  years  ago.  largely 
because  of  his  efforts  with  the  President,  the 
national  rice  acreage  allotment  was  in- 
creased by  10  percent,  and  since  that  time,  he 
has  led  the  fight  in  maintaining  this  in- 
crease. He  was  also  instrumental  in  having 
the  national  acreage  rice  support  price  in- 
creased, and  Just  a  few  days  ago.  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  a  bill  permitting 
the  transfer  of  acreage  allotments  in  the 
case  of  the  death  of  an  individual. 

Going  back  even  further,  I  recall  his  spon- 
sorship of  the  bill  in  the  84th  Congress  which 
increased  the  then  existing  rice  acreage  al- 
lotments by  5  percent  and  which  made  other 
beneficial  changes  relating  to  rice  In  the 
Agriculture  Agreement  Act;  the  bill  in  the 
85th  Congress  in  1957;  the  Rice  Marketing 
Quotas  Act  of  1959;  and  I  could  continue  to 
list  these  for  a  long  time.  Truly,  Clark 
Thompson  is  the  "architect"  of  our  agricul- 
tural policy  with  respect  to  rice,  and  it  is 
with  good  reason  and  Justification  that  he 
is  recognized  as  the  spokesman  for  the  rice 
industry  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Now  what  is  this  product  which  has  mer- 
ited so  much  of  the  time  and  energy  of  our 
friend.  Clark?  What  is  its  status  in  the 
farm  economy  and  the  total  economy?  And 
of  what  significance  Is  it  to  this  section  and 
to  the  entire  United  States?  I  am  sure  that 
you  here  tonight  know  the  answers  to  these 
questions  far  better  than  I  because  while  I 
have  been  closely  associated  with  activities 
with  respect  to  rice  for  many  years,  you  are 
the  real  experts  on  this  subject.  Even  so. 
Mr.  Toastmaster,  I  believe  there  might  be 
some  interest  in  recounting  Just  a  few  brief 
facts  which  have  come  to  my  attention  in 
refreshing  my  recollection  on  the  significance 
and  importance  of  this  great  farm  product 
to  our  part  of  the  Nation. 

We  can  well  begin  with  the  fact  that  rice 
is  a  major  crop  of  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District  of  Texas  and  the  major  food  crop 
of  Texas.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
reported  that  in  1962  more  than  11  million 
hundredweight  of  rice  was  produced  in  that 
district,  which  represented  71.7  percent  of 
the  total  production  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

And  Texas  in  1962  was  tied  with  my  own 
State  of  Arkansas  for  the  top  production 
State   of   that  year,   each  having  produced 


16,401.000  bags.  However,  In  the  year  Just 
closed,  the  State  of  Texas  led  the  Nation 
in  rice  production,  with  18,394,000  bags  out 
of  a  total  production  of  70  million  bags. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  rice,  which 
is  the  moot  extensively  grown  food  crop  in 
the  world,  is  also,  in  our  own  country,  the 
most  highly  mechanized  crop  in  the  world. 
The  yield  per  acre  in  ttie  United  States  for 
1963  was  3,962  pounds,  but  in  the  State  of 
Texas  it  was  4,025  pounds.  The  total  U.S. 
production  of  70-plus  million  bags  for  1963 
was  a  record  high  for  the  second  consecutive 
year,  representing  6  percent  above  the  pre- 
vious record  and  40  percent  above  the  1957- 
61  average.  This  larger  crop  was  the  result 
of  higher  yields,  since  the  acreage  harvested 
was  less  than  last  year.  The  yield  per  acre 
for  the  United  States  in  1963  was  236  pounds 
above  the  previovie  record  and  645  pounds 
above  the  1957-61  average.  These  statistics 
show  how  our  efficiency  in  the  production  of 
this  most  important  food  crop  continues 
to  Improve  year  by  year. 

The  cash  return  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  rlce-produclng  States  Is  evidence  of  tlie 
significance  of  this  Increasingly  important 
food  crop  in  our  total  economy.  In  1962. 
farm  marketings  of  rice  In  the  United  States 
amounted  to  over  $332  million,  and  the 
marketing  of  the  Texas  crop  was  over  $82 
million,  or  about  6  percent  of  total  receipts 
from  all  crops  in  the  State.  However,  these 
overall  marketing  figures  do  not  show  the 
total  picture  by  any  means,  since  they  do  not 
Indicate  the  thousands  and  thousands  of 
families  and  businesses  which  depend  upon 
the  production,  milling,  and  marketing  of 
rice  for  their  livelihood. 

We  are  all,  of  course,  vitally  interested  in 
the  outlook  in  the  1963-64  rice  situation  and 
in  what  might  be  expected  on  both  the  do- 
mestic and  the  international  front.  As  Just 
reported  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  about  a 
week  ago.  the  dominant  featxires  in  the 
1963-64  rice  situation  are.  first,  the  TecarA 
large  crop  and.  second,  some  uncertainty  In 
the  export  outlook.  Domestic  demand  for 
rice  in  1963-64  is  expected  to  continue  Its 
upward  trend,  and  we  are  told  it  may  total 
about  29.5  million  bags.  But  while  It  Is 
expected  that  exports  might  set  a  new  rec- 
ord of  38  million  bags,  the  export  estimates 
are  subject  to  more  than  usual  uncertainty. 
This  is  because  of  several  factors,  including 
the  situation  in  Indonesia — which  Is  nor- 
mally a  major  buyer  of  the  United  States 
rice — and  as  to  what  might  be  expected  with 
respect  to  rice  purchases  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Eastern  Etu-opean  bloc  countries. 

We  are  told  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation 
Board  that  the  worldvs^ide  purchases  of  grains 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  bloc  countries 
recently  has  led  to  speculation  that  they 
may  also  be  potential  rice  buyers.  A  fur- 
ther, but  more  long-term,  factor  with  respect 
to  the  export  outlook  has  to  do  with  regu- 
lations recently  promulgated  by  the  E\iro- 
pean  Economic  Commxinity  (EEC)  which  are 
to  go  into  operation  on  July  1,  1964.  While 
these  regulations  probably  will  not  have  any 
pronounced  effect  on  UJS.  exports  during  the 
current  marketing  year,  they  will  undoubt- 
edly give  preferential  treatment  to  rlce-pro- 
duclng countries  in  the  Common  Market — 
meaning  France  and  Italy — when  they  do 
become  effective. 

A  look  at  the  total  statistics  for  1963  with 
respect  to  supply,  domestic  use,  and  exports 
of  rice  shows  In  bold  relief  the  Importance 
to  the  UJ3.  ricegrower  of  exports.  Thus,  of 
the  total  supply  for  1963  of  77.9  million  bags, 
which  consists  of  70.1  million  of  new  produc- 
tion and  7.7  million  of  carryover,  the  do- 
mestic consumption,  including  that  for  food, 
for  seed,  and  for  industry,  accounted  for  29.6 
million  bags  while  the  exports  accqjinted  for 
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38  million  bags.  I  cite  these  figures  tolndl- 
cate  the  vital  stake  which  the  rlce-produc- 
ing  section  of  the  United  States  has  In  our 
total  International  trade  picture. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  one  of  the  major 
policy   objectives  of  the  Kennedy  admlnls- 
^tlon  was  enactment  of  legislation  which 
would  give  the  President  the  authority  which 
he  would  need  to  deal  with  the  EEC  In  the 
next  several  years.    The  Conmilttee  on  Ways 
and  Means  reported  and  the  Congress  passed 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  which  not 
only  gives  the  President  authority  which  he 
will   need    In   this  regard,   but  also  gives  to 
him  weapons  which  he  can  use  to  help  pre- 
vent   discrimination    by    foreign    countries 
against  US    farm  products  In  foreign  mar- 
keu     Very  strong  language  was  written  Into 
that  act  in  section  252.  with  respect  to  such 
matters.      Our    distinguished    honoree    here 
tonight  played  a  major  part  In  helping  to 
shape  the  trade  expansion  legislation  which 
was  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  which  I  think  will  prove  to 
be  of  marked  significance  to  this  Nation  in 
lU    trade    relationships   with    other    nations 
during  the  years  to  come. 

Mr  Toaatmaster.  this  was  Just  one  of  the 
many  highly  significant  pieces  of  legislation 
which  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  reported  since  Clark  Thompson  became 
a  member  In  January  1962.  I  know  that  It 
was  as  a  result  of  a  great  deal  of  thought 
and  careful  consideration  that  Claek  de- 
cided to  shift  from  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  I  am  exUemely  glad  that  he  decided 
to  make  this  move.  He  has  been  one  of  the 
stalwart  members  of  the  committee  and  has 
rendered  outstanding  service  In  the  several 
fields  of  our  endeavor  during  the  past  2 
years. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  time  in  the  recent 
history  of  the  United  States  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  has  been  busier 
with  high-prlorlty  legislation  than  has  been 
the  case  during  these  2  years     Major  revenue 
legislation  has  been  enacted  In  each  of  the 
years   since    Clark    became    a   member    and 
particularly    Important    In    that   regard    are 
the   Revenue   Act  of   1962   and  the   pending 
revenue  reduction  act.  H.R.  8363.  which  has 
now   been   reported   by   the   Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  which  Is  expected  to  pass  the 
Senate   and    go   to    conference   very   shortly. 
Many  sections  of  this  bill,  which  will  pro- 
vide the  largest  tax  reduction  In  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  bear  the  handiwork  of 
our  distinguished  friend.  Clark  Thompson 
Other  measures  which  the  committee  re- 
ported   and    which   became    law    and   which 
Clark    has   helped   to   shape   are   the   Tariff 
Classification   Act  of   1962,   which   reworked 
our     30-year-old.     outmoded     classification 
schedules;   the  Public  Welfare  Amendments 
of  1962.  which  revised  our  welfare  legislation 
and  gave  the  States  more  power  to  deal  with 
abiises;     the    Tax    Rate    Extension    Acts    of 
1962  and   1963.  and  a  very  broad  variety  of 
other  measures.     So  It  Is  that  when  Clark 
moved   from   the   Agriculture  Committee  to 
the    Committee    on    Ways    and    Means,    he 
moved  Into  an  area  where  his  many  talents 
and  qualifications  outside  the  area  of  agrl- 
cultxire  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  fiscal, 
tax.  tariff,  and  social  security  problems  Inti- 
mately affecting   his   own   district  and   the 
entire  United  States. 

However.  Clark  did  not  by  any  means  lose 
his  Interest  In  agriculture  when  he  came  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  On  the 
contrary,  that  Interest  has  continued  to 
manifest  Itself,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  most  recent  rice  bills  to  pass  the  Con- 
gress  continue  to  bear  his  name.  On  those 
very  few  occasions  when  Clark  has  not  been 
in  attendance  at  the  almost  continuous  ses- 
sions of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means — 
and  I  must  say  he  Is  one  of  our  most  conscl- 
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entlous  members— It  has  usually  been  be- 
cause he  was  appearing  belore  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  or  was  at  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  conferring  with  either  the  Secre- 
tary or  other  ofHclals  In  behalf  of  the  rice 
industry  and  the  other  agricultural  Inter- 
ests of   the  Ninth  Congressional  District  of 

Texas. 

Mr    Toastmaster.  I  could  go  on  at  length 
about  the  virtues  of  oui  mutual  close  friend. 
His   quiet   and   gentle   manner   and   his   big 
heart  might  be  mUleadlng  to  one  who  did 
not  know  him  well.    These  virtues  might  be 
taken  by  the  uninitiated   as  a  mark  of  an 
easy-going  man      However,  those  of  us  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  working  with  him 
know  that  he  stands  like  the  Rock  of  Gibral- 
tar when  the  going  gets  rough.     I  recall  a 
comment  made  by  the  late  Speaker  Rayburn 
to  one  of  his  administrative  assistants.     He 
said      Whenever  you  get  In  real  trouble,  you 
look'  up   and  there  will  be  Clark  Thompson 
coming  to  you  ••     Mr    Toastmaster.  I  could 
have  made  the  same  statement  as  our  late 
beloved  Speaker— whenever  we  have  had  real 
dlfllcult    Issues    In    the    committee.     Clark 
Thompson    always   stands   fast   for   what   Is 

right 

Mr  Toastmaster.  I  have  always  thought 
that  It  was  a  great  gift  to  an  Individual  to 
be  possessed  of  a  ready  wit.  a  keen  wit  and 
the  ability  to  use  It  at  crucial  Umes.  I  can 
say  without  reservation  that  Clark's  keen 
wit  and  high  good  humor  have  often  brought 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  "back  to 
earth  "  so  to  speak,  when  tempers  were  on 
edge  over  some  difficult  point  on  which  con- 
victions on  both  sides  ran  strong 

As  I  have  Indicated.  I  could  go  on  and  on 
over  the  virtues  and  the  accomplishments 
of  our  esteemed.  adnUred.  and  respected 
friend  and  colleague.  I  need  not  do  so. 
however,  because  those  of  you  whom  he  has 
represented  so  well  and  so  faithfully  for  so 
many  years  are  aware  of  these  many  fine  vir- 
tues. I  consider  It  a  high  honor  to  have 
attended  this  dinner  thU  evening,  and  I 
know  that  Clark  will  continue  to  merit  your 
confidence  and  your  support  and  that  he  will 
serve  you.  the  Ninth  District,  and  the  NaUon 
faithfully  and  effectively  for  many  years  to 
come. 


Statement  of  RepretenlaliTe  Milton  W. 
Qenn  of  New  Jersey  in  Opposition  to 
Any  Fortiier  Duty  Cots  in  Scientific 
Glassware 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILTON  W.  GLENN 

or  mw  JKKsrr 
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Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  voice  my  strong  opposition  to  any 
further  duty  cuts  in  scientific  glassware, 
which  is  a  very  important  item  to  the 
welfare  and  economy  of  my  south  Jersey 
area,  and  accordingly  I  have  sent  my 
statement  to  the  President's  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations. 
Mr.  Christian  A.  Herter.  which  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATRMINT     or     RCPRRSRKTATrvK     Mn-TON     W. 

Olxnn  of  New  Jersct  in  OpposmoN  to 
AHT  FURTHia  DUTT  CTJTS  IN  Schntitic 
OLAS8WAU 

I  wish  to  oppose  any  further  duty  cuts  on 
scientific    glassware    when    competitive    ad- 


vantage U  already  enjoyed  by  foreign  glass- 
ware makers  over  US.  firms  Capitalizing 
on  a  formidable  price  advantage  caused  by 
lower  production  cosU.  foreign  glassware 
manufacturers  Increased  their  shlpmenU  to 
this  country  by  an  average  yearly  gain  of 
133  percent  between  1950  and  1962.  The 
same  price  differential  has  enabled  foreign 
producers  to  capture  export  markeU  In 
Latin  America  and  other  free  world  areas 
where  US.  glassware  products  once  found 
willing  buyers.  .^  »     ^ 

The  US  producers'  share  of  world  trade 
In  scientific  glassware  products  has  been 
declining  for  some  years,  while  the  European 
Economic  Community  countries  have  In- 
creased their  share  of  the  world  market  from 
45  percent  to  47  percent.  Naturally,  cost 
advantages  account  for  the  decisively  lower 
price  at  which  foreign  glassware  enters  the 
U  S  market  duty  paid,  to  take  a  rapidly  In- 
creasing share  of  the  US.  market.  This 
also  explains  the  similarly  decisive  low  prices 
at  which  the  foreign  producers  are  swiftly 
capturing  the  U.S.  Industry's  share  of  the 
export  market. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  any  further  reduc- 
tions in  US.  duties  will  quickly  accelerate 
the  sharply  adverse  U.S.  Import  t«nd«/n 
scientific  glassware— driving  the  U.S.  In- 
dustry out  of  lU  only  remaining  market  (at 
home) .  and  out  of  existence  In  a  short  pert- 

cxl  of  time.  ^  - 

My  south  Jersey  area  has  been  famous  for 
the  production  of  glassware  for  generations, 
and  particularly  In  the  very  Important  pro- 
ducUon     of     scientific     glassware.     This     Is 
very  specialized  work,  performed  by  hand, 
and  calling  for  the  highest  order  of  glass- 
making    skill.     These    artisans    have    been 
following    this    trade    for    generaUons    and 
are    very    proud    of    their    vocations.     They 
make  scientific  glassware  for  use  In  all  cate- 
gories, including  biology,  chemistry,  physics, 
metallurgy,    pharmacy,    medicine,    and   sur- 
gery    To  a  great  extent  the  Industry  con- 
sists of  small   plants,    numbering   approxi- 
mately 40  or  50.  in  addition  to  several  of  the 
large    nationally   known    producers.     It   has 
been  estimated  that  there  are  approximately 
10  000    people    In    the    Brldgeton.    Vlneland, 
MlllvlUe  glass  manufacturing  area  that  are 
dependent  on  the  production  of  glass  prod- 
ucU    for    their    livelihood.     Already    several 
of   the   plants   have  closed   due   to  foreign 
competition  and.  with  further  reductton  in 
the  duties,   we  can  look   for  more   closings 
and  layoffs.     There  Is  no  question  but  that 
the  existence  of  a  fully  developed,  econom- 
ically strong,  and  technically  sound  scien- 
tific  glassware  Industry   Is  of   basic   Impor- 
tance to   the   growth   of   the  NaUon's   total 
research  activities  and  Its  position  of  tech- 
nical leadership  In  the  world.     This  can  no 
longer  conUnue   to  be   so.   however,   if   we 
are  going  to  continuously  lower  tariffs.     It 
is  my  opinion  that  once  we  lose  our  position 
and  destroy  the  Incentive  for  a  future  gen- 
eration of  artisans  In  thU  field  by  closing 
plants  and  laying  off  employees,  we  wUl  no 
longer  have  the  benefit  of  these  highly  skUled 
people  in  this  line  of  our  scientific  manufac- 
turing endeavor. 

It  Is  very  well  to  endeavor  to  lower  trade 
barriers  with  foreign  nations,  but  certainly 
not  at  the  expense  of  the  destruction  of  seg- 
menU  of  our  Industry  and  the  increase  of 
unemployment  rolls  with  skilled  arUsans 
who  would  never  be  satUfied  or  even  capa- 
ble of  undertaking  training  in  any  ottter 
vocation,  particularly  by  men  In  the  middle 
age  group  who  have  taken  a  lifetime  to 
qualify  In  their  particular  skUl. 

I  urge  you  to  consider  these  factors  In  the 
current  negotiations  and  forbear  from  pro- 
posing any  further  tariff  cuU  in  this  very 
specialized  Industry.  In  fact.  I  cannot  urge 
you  too  strongly  to  actively  oppoM  any  fur- 
ther tariff  cuU. 
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SENATE 


Thursday,  March  5, 1964 

(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  February 
26.1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  ajn.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  MrrcALrJ. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  ^Irlt,  amid  the  tensions  of 
these  days  when  so  many  landmarks  are 
disappearing,  we  seek  in  Thy  presence  a 
saving  experience  of  inner  quiet  and  cer- 
tainty. 

Unto  our  keeping  Thou  hast  com- 
mitted a  national  heritage  luminous  with 
freedoms  glorious  light.  For  all  the 
glory  which  Is  America,  we  bless  Thy 
name. 

Deepen  In  us  the  sense  of  surpassing 
opportunity  and  responsibility — yea,  of 
a  glorious  mission — to  do  our  full  part 
in  averting  the  global  catastrophe  of  a 
fettered  world  with  the  planet  a  prison, 
with  the  minds  of  men  in  chains. 

We  thank  Thee  that  with  the  free- 
doms which  have  made  our  America  the 
torch  of  the  world,  mankind  Is  given 
one  last  chance  to  make  this  earth  a 
decent  habitation  for  all  Thy  children. 

So  may  it  be  In  Thy  providence  that 
this  Nation  of  our  hope  and  prayer,  de- 
siring no  good  thing  for  herself  that  she 
does  not  desire  for  all  the  earth,  may 
serve  Thy  kingdom  in  such  a  time  as 
this. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  ask  it. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, March  4,  1964.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore : 

S.  1163.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  to  extend  the  time  for  making 
grants  thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2455.  An  act  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corpw  Act  (76  Stat.  612),  as  amended; 

HJl.  1365.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stanis- 
lawa  Ouellette; 

HJl.  4085.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tlbor 
Horcsik: 

H Jl.  6477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Otis  R.  Bowles; 

H.R.  6591.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Constan- 
tino Theothoropoulos;  and 

HJt.  7633.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Deme- 
trlos  Dcusopoulos. 


Mr. 


ORDEai  OP  BUSINESS 
MANSFIELD.    Mr.     President. 


there  will  be  no  morning  hour. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF   1964— THE 
COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
,>he  uriflnished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  6196)  to  encourage  in- 
creased consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat)  to  maintain  the  Income  of  cotton 
producers  to  provide  a  special  research 
program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  pro- 
duction, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  HruskaI. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield,  pro- 
vided it  Ls  agreed  that  in  doing  so,  he 
will  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     Yes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

ANNOTTNCEICXNT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  jrield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  the  attaches 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  call  the  com- 
mittees which  are  still  in  session  and  in- 
form the  members  of  those  committees 
that  morning  business  has  been  closed, 
and  that  the  Senate  has  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  the  unfinished  business. 
The  presence  of  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber would   be   very  much  appreciated. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Cler*  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  discussed  the  general  background 
of  the  amendment  which  is  the  p>ending 
question  before  the  Senate.  I  discussed 
the  proposition  that  t^e  imports  of  beef 
and  veal  are  the  chief  cause  of  the  cat- 
tle price  collapse.  In  order  to  get  an 
idea  of  what  these  meat  imports  really 
mean,  a  number  of  bodies  have  inter- 
ested themselves  in  studying  and  analsrz- 
ing  the  problem.  Some  of  those  bodies 
and  their  reports  I  commented  upon 
yesterday. 

Today  I  wish  to  discuss  briefly  the  re- 
port of  the  Ohio  Cattle  Feeders  Associa- 
tion, of  which  Joe  Beam  Is  president 
and  James  H.  Warner  is  secretary.  Re- 
cently they  wrote  a  report  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  is  the  topic  of  an  article 


published  on  February  6  of  this  year  in 
the  Stockman's  Journal.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  that  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  making  their  anal- 
ysis the  authors  of  the  report  used  the 
Import  figure  of  1.885  billion  pounds  of 
beef  and  veal  imported  during  1963.  I 
presume  that  refers  to  all  forms  of  beef 
and  veal — live,  caimed,  cured,  frozen, 
chilled,  fresh,  and  so  on.  That  figure 
has  been  revised  slightly  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  the  light  of  later 
Information.  However,  for  the  purpose 
of  their  analysis,  the  authors  used  the 
figure  of  1.885  billion  pounds.  They  cal- 
culated that  that  would  be  the  equivalent 
of  about  3.250.000  cattle. 

That  amount  of  cattle,  if  raised  and 
fed  to  the  point  of  slaughter  and  packing 
in  the  United  States,  would  consume,  in 
round  numbers,  approximately  20  billion 
pounds  of  feed  grain  equivalent.  Some 
would  be  fed  only  grain;  in  other  in- 
stances it  would  be  a  supplement. 

If  the  20  billion  pounds  of  feed  grain 
were  translated  into  com.  it  would 
amount  to  approximately  350  million 
bushels  of  com,  which  would  be  about 
8  or  9  percent  of  our  total  production  of 
com. 

That  is  one  of  the  statistics  which 
should  impress  any  reasonable  mind 
with  the  impact  of  imports  msJcing  it- 
self felt  wherever  feed  grain  is  raised 
and  produced. 

The  authors  of  the  Ohio  Cattle  Feed- 
ers Association  report  went  on  to  state 
that  by  a  process  of  applying  the  figure 
of  3y4  million  cattle,  a  grand  total  of 
8,676,000  head  of  cattle  are  replaced  by 
beef  and  veal  being  imported  at  the  1963 
rate.  It  would  require  that  many  cattle 
to  produce  the  equivalent  of  3,250,000 
cattle  that  are  shipped  into  this  coim- 
try. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  about 
107  million  head  of  cattle,  and  to  that 
fact  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ascribes 
the  difficulty  with  cattle  prices.  If  107 
million  head  of  cattle  are  too  many,  the 
addition  of  8.676,000  head  located  in 
other  lands  besides  our  own,  produces 
a  figure  that  is  too  large  by  that  addi- 
tional number. 

In  effect,  therefore,  our  economy  is 
asked  to  support  a  cattle  populatlcm  of 
115,676.000. 

The  authors  of  the  Ohio  report  fur- 
ther state  that  If  we  ascribe  5  acres  each 
for  pasture,  hay,  and  grain  to  the  8,676,- 
000  head  of  cattle,  it  would  require  some 
43.380.000  acres  to  maintain  that  num- 
ber. How  can  we  permit  such  imports 
to  continue  on  the  present  scale  and  still 
justify  the  pressvu-e  for  farm  €u;reage 
control  laws?  Admittedly  we  have  a 
situation  in  agriculture  in  which  we 
have  an  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration. We  have  rural  redevelopment 
projects.  We  have  a  great  many  other 
programs  which  run  into  many  millions 
of  dollars.  Yet  we  put  up  with  imports 
which  are  a  definitely  negative  factor 
In  agriculture  and  in  the  general  econ- 
omy as  well. 
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The  Beam  and  Warner  report  then 
goes  on  to  state : 

cattlemen  and  a«r»-^^»'^«"^*^,l*/?^. 
First  they  lose  because  Imported  beef  and 
veS  replace  US.  production.  U.S.  producers 
IJe  l^lng  at  the  rate  of  3.250.000  cattle  m.U- 
tlplled  by  1.000  pounds  multiplied  by  25 
cents  per  pound  or  $812,500,000  annually. 
And  agri-business  loses,  too. 

second.  US.  producers  are  losing  because 
1  885  million  pounds  ot  Imported  beef  and 
veal  helped  depress  the  live  value  of  every 
cattle  in  the  United  States  sold  for  "^"8^- 
ter  How  much?  Nobody  knows^  We  do 
know  that  38.100,000  cattle  slaughtered  In 
1963  multiplied  by  »35  per  head  Is  "lother 
loss  of  $983,500,000.  A  total  loss  of  $1,796 
million.    Agri-business  loses,  too. 

OVERPaODUCTION 

The  authors  of  that  article  go  on.  in 
their  report,  to  question  the  propriety 
of  blaming  U.S.  overproduction  as  the 
basis  for  price  collapse  in  cattle  during 
1963  and  1964. 

They  point  out  that  the  supply  buUd- 
up  in  cattle  was  merely  a  reflection  of 
desirable  increased  demand  and  that 
moving  to  meet  large  demand  was  a 
proper  move  by  the  cattlemen.  They 
explain  overholding  as  a  move  by  in- 
dividual feeders  to  protect  their  invest- 
ment and  a  gamble  on  a  better  price 
that  did  not  pay  off  but  did  result  in 
too  many  heavy  cattle.  Neither  of  these 
factors  might  have  operated  to  cause 
the  price  drop  without  the  approximate- 
ly 11 -percent  imports  piled  on  top.  they 

Historically,  there  have  been  cycles  of 
high  cattle  numbers  which  may  have 
caused  temporary  market  and  price  dis- 
turbance, and  even  distress,  but  adjust- 
ment was  successfully  made.  It  was 
done  in  part  by  holding  back  production 
and  breeding.  And  the  constant  m- 
crease  of  consumpUon— in  total  as  well 
as  per  capita— has  ironed  out  the  high 
numbers  in  relatively  short  time. 

But  the  factor  of  imports  has  de- 
stroyed this  historical  pattern. 

The  volume  of  imports  is  just  too  great 
for  adjustment  to  be  made  without  vio- 
lent and  permanent  damage. 

OIPABTMKNT    OT     AOElCTn.TU«    OEICIKAl,    VHWS 
ON     IMPACT    or    IMPOSTS 

During  the  greater  part  of  1963.  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  consistenUy 
and  persistently  contended  that  Imports 
of  beef  and  veal  had  Uttle  or  no  effect  on 
our  cattle  prices. 

In  March  of  1963.  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, while  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priaUons  Committee,  was  asked  by  this 
Senate  about  the  effect  of  such  imports 
on  cattle  prices  In  the  United  States. 
He  replied  in  his  testimony,  as  later 
printed: 

I  would  not  want  to  overstate  this,  but  It 
wotUd  be  our  best  judgment  that  the  Imports 
have  not  had  any  significant  Impact  at  all  on 
the   present  price  situation. 

However,  the  question  was  generally 
asked  then,  and  great  concern  was  ex- 
pressed in  many  quarters  about  this  is- 
sue. So  great  was  the  concern  and  the 
Interest  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture made  a  special  report  No.  2  on 
the  cattle  situation,  on  April  2.  1963.  On 
the  following  day,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 


culture issued  a  statement  in  regard  to 
the  special  report.  In  his  statement,  the 
Secretary  said  In  part: 

Imports  of  beef  have  sometimes  been  cited 
as  a  cause  of  the  price  break  for  fed  steers 
and  heifers  The  report  finds  no  ev»<lepc« 
that  this  is  true.  It  names  two  rea«)ns.  One 
is  that  although  total  beef  Imports  for  1962 
are  at  record  levels,  almost  all  was  of  manu- 
facturmg  beef  together  with  some  canned 
beef  very  Uttle  high  grade  fed  beef  was  Im- 
Dorted  Yet  the  price  decline  was  confined 
to  fed  cattle.  Prices  of  cow  beef  and  slaugh- 
ter cows,  with  which  beef  Imports  compete, 
have  been  Uttle  affected. 

Secondly.  Insofar  as  Unported  beef  affected 
the  up-and-down  swing  In  feed  cattle 
prices  at  all.  It  probably  softened  or  coun- 
teracted the  changes  rather  than  exagger- 
ated them.  Monthly  Imports  were  largest 
when  fed  steer  prices  were  f»»ln8j"\J*" 
They  decreased  when  prices  declined  later 

Thus  we  see  in  such  pronouncements 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the 
conviction  and  the  conclusion  that  im- 
ports were  of  very  Uttle  harmful  effect 
to  the  cattle  market  price  in  America 
We  also  see  the  curious  contention  that 
imports  are  actually  of  some  help  by 
•'softening  or  counteracting  the  changes 
rather  than  exaggerating  them.      If  this 
latter  view  is  correct,  perhaps  we  had 
better  increase  our  imports  instead  oi 
decreasing  them.    Yet.  the  solid  and  the 
general  consensus  in  this  regard,  at  the 
present  time,  is  that  these  imports  have 
had  a  terrific  impact  upon  the  cattle 

prices.  .,    ^      ^ 

During  his  tour  of  the  Middle  West  and 
other  States  last  summer  and  faU.  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  consistently 
contended  to  the  audiences  addressed  by 
him  that  the  imports  were  not  of  harm- 
ful effect  The  press  accounts  of  these 
visits  on  his  part  in  the  Midwest  were  not 
very  favorable  to  the  position  of  the 
Secretary  at  that  time.  They  are  even 
more  severe  now. 

As  to  the  contention  made  that  much 
of  the  market  decline  was  due  to  the 
heavy  census  of  cattle  in  America— it 
stands  now  around  107  million  head— 
the  position  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture previously  held  that  this  factor 
of  high  census  accounts  for  much  of  the 
price  depression  was  answered  very  well 
by  Rowland  R.  Renne.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  for  Foreign  Affairs^ 
He  noted  that  the  production  of  fed  beef 
in  the  United  States  was  11  percent  high- 
er in  1963  than  in  1962.    He  then  went 
on  to  state: 

When  to  this  heavy  Increase  In  domestic 
production  of  beef  during  1963.  Is  added  the 
increase  In  Imports.  It  Is  clear  why  J^f 
cattle  prices  were  appreciably  lower  In  1963 
than  m  1962 


effect  of  booming  beef  imports  as  fol- 
lows: 


It  Just  stands  to  reason  that  the  entry 
into  the  country  of  manufacturing  beef, 
that  is  standard  or  utUity  grade,  such 
as  used  primarily  for  hamburger,  lunch 
meat,  sausage,  bologna,  and  the  like,  does 
have  a  depressing  effect  on  the  fat  cattle 
market. 

James  J.  Regan.  Jr..  of  Omaha,  a  cat- 
tleman of  lifelong  standing,  had  the 
practical  answer  to  this  proposition, 
voiced  from  the  viewpoint  of  one  who  has 
extensive  ranching  as  well  as  cattle 
feeding  interests.     He  summed  up  the 


Every  time  someone  takes  a  bite  of  foreign 
beef,  one  less  bite  of  American  beef  Is  con- 
sumed. 
uon  cumiiNT  views  or  department  or  acei- 

CULTUaE    ON    IMPORTS 

More  recently  the  views  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  have  changed. 
Late  in  the  year  of  1963.  the  Department 
completed  a  full-fledged  statistical 
analysis  of  the  problem  using  advanced 
techniques  of  multiple  correlation.  The 
statistical  formula  derived  from  this 
analysis  indicated  that  imports  do  in 
fact  have  a  very  depressing  effect  on 
U.S. -fed  cattle  prices.  ^  .     ^^ 

The  statistical  analysis  is  found  in  the 
livestock  and  meat  situation  report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Novem- 
ber 1963.  .       .  ^ 
Putting  the  matter  in  everyday  lan- 
guage  the  report  in  its  corrected  form 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  each  in- 
crease m  imports  of  about  180  mUlion 
pounds  of  beef— carcass  equivalent,  in- 
cluding   live    cattle— knocks   down    the 
market  about  30  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 
Thus,  our  imports  in  1963.  amounting  to 
1  9  billion  pounds,  account  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  choice  cattle  in  Chi- 
cago of  about  $3  per  hundred  below  what 
they  would  have  been  without  the  im- 
ports, all  other  things  being  equal. 

This  is  a  vast  and  radical  change  of 
position  on  the  part  of  the  Department. 
It  certainly  is  one  that  is  welcome  inas- 
much as  it  confirms  the  general  think- 
ing and  conclusions  on  the  subject. 

Of  course,  the  changed  position  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  best  demon- 
strated by  his  participation  in  the  an- 
nouncements of  the  consummated  agree- 
ments with  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Thus  he  came  to  the  belated  recognition 
of  imports  as  a  very  serious  factor  in  the 
collapse  of  the  livestock  market.    How- 
ever as  this  Senator  will  point  out  later 
in  his  remarks,  the  agreements  with  Aus- 
tralia. New  Zealand,  and  more  recently 
with  Ireland,  are  most  destructive  and 
undesirable  than  otherwise;  they  have 
been  designated  as  a  surrender  by  some 
critics;  others  have  referred  to  them  as 
cynical  and  absurd;  still  others  have  re- 
ferred to  them  as  a  "betrayal  of  the 
American  farmer."    These  charges  wiU 
be  dealt  with  more  in  detail  at  a  later 
time. 

The  point  this  Senator  seeks  to  make 
now  is  that  the  Department  and  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  have  at  long  last  come 
around  to  the  proposition  strongly  urged 
upon  them  consistently  and  for  almc^t  a 
year  by  many  sources  including  Members 
of  Congress,  cattlemen's  and  livestock 
feeders'  associations  and  so  on. 

As  to  the  agreements  that  have  been 
reached  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
we  witness  in  these  agreements  a  posi- 
tively harmful  factor  in  the  entire  pic- 
ture Imports  are  frozen  at  the  high  fig- 
ure of  the  1962-63  average.  They  fasten 
on  our  livestock  industry  the  very  condl- 
Uons  which  have  brought  them  to  the 
position  In  which  they  now  are.  It  is 
said  that  the  agreement  with  Australia 
represents  a  rollback  of  some  6  Per^nJ 
under  the  1963  volume  of  imports.    That 
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will  very  quickly  be  corrected  by  an  In- 
crease of  3.7  percent  in  1965  and  another 
3.7  percent  in  1966. 

The  figure  that  is  In  the  agreement  for 
limiting  imports  is  a  little  higher  than 
in  1962  and  a  little  lower  than  In  1963. 
Let  It  be  remembered  it  was  the  high  vol- 
ume of  Imports  in  1962  that  triggered 
the  entire  process  of  price  collapse.  The 
growth  factor  imposes  an  additional  and 
intolerable  burden. 

detects  in  the  agreements 

First.  Freezing  imports  at  the  high 
figure  in  the  agreements — the  1962-63 
average — fastens  on  our  livestock  men 
the  very  situation  which  has  brought 
them  to  the  condition  they  are  now  in. 

Second.  The  growth  factor — 3.7  per- 
cent— imposes  an  additional  intolerable 
burden.  Last  fall,  the  Department  fore- 
cast an  annual  growth  in  our  market  of 
only  3  percent.  By  granting  this  larger 
growth  factor  to  Australia.  New  Zealand, 
and  Ireland,  they  have  promised  foreign 
suppliers  a  steadily  increasing  share  of 
our  market  in  the  future. 

Third.  These  agreements  were  made 
by  the  Elxecutive,  without  c;)ngressional 
participation,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
stitutional requirement  that  treaties  be 
subject  to  ratification  by  the  Senate. 

Fourth.  No  participation  by  represent- 
atives of  American  cattle  organizations 
was  had  in  these  negotiations.  If  the 
views  of  representatives  of  the  industry 
had  been  considered,  and  they  had  been 
able  to  advise  the  Department  responsi- 
ble for  making  those  decisions,  under- 
standing of  the  farflung  and  disastrous 
effect  of  imports  on  our  cattle  market 
would  have  been  much  greater,  and  the 
agreements  would  have  been  more  ac- 
ceptable.   Yet  that  was  not  done. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  the  Senate 
that  the  pending  amendment  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  for  study  and 
hearings.  We  have  now  fastened  upon 
the  neck  of  American  agriculture  agree- 
ments on  which  no  hearings  whatsoever 
have  been  held.  It  was  the  Judgment 
of  the  two  Departments — I  do  not  know 
who  the  persons  responsible  within  them 
were — and  there  were  no  public  hearings 
of  any  kind.  Yet  there  are  those  who 
say  we  in  the  Senate  must  have  the 
benefit  of  detailed  hearings  and  testi- 
mony before  we  can  act.  Notwithstand- 
ing that,  we  have  the  situation  which  is 
firmly  fastened  upon  the  industry  by 
these  agreements.  As  to  the  sigreements 
themselves.  I  suggested  yesterday  that 
perhaps  the  foreign  countries  were  rep- 
resented by  the  Department  of  State. 
The  importers  were  represented  there, 
but  there  is  some  question  as  to  who  rep- 
resented the  American  farmer  and  the 
American  public. 

The  agreements  contain  several  ix)ints 
which  are  rather  difficult  to  understand. 
For  example,  we  are  committed  to  a 
course  of  action  In  the  GATT  hearings 
scheduled  for  May.  Paragraph  4  of  the 
agreement  reads: 

The  Government  is  continuing  to  take  an 
active  and  leading  role  in  negotiating  In  the 
OATT  In  harmony  with  the  objective  agreed 
to  at  the  ministerial  meeting  of  GATT  held 
In  May  of  1963,  arrangements  leading  to  an 
expanding  access  In  the  meat  importing 
countries. 


We  are  also  committed,  by  reason  of 
this  agreement,  not  to  increase  our  du- 
ties. If  we  do,  it  will  be  ground  for 
cancellation  of  the  treaty.  Also,  we 
commit  ourselves  to  maintain  the  rela- 
tive position  of  Australia.  New  Zealand, 
and  Ireland  with  other  exporting  coun- 
tries and  not  let  other  countries  provide 
a  larger  share  of  our  impKirts  than  had 
been  previously  enjoyed  by  them.  So, 
there  are  certain  defects  in  the  agree- 
ments which  certainly  do  not  reflect  the 
best  interests  of  agriculture. 

An  analysis  of  the  agreements  with 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  was  fur- 
nished me  by  one  of  the  cattle  organiza- 
tions, and  I  should  like  to  discuss  it 
briefly. 

First.  The  agreement  to  accept  1962 
and  1963  levels  of  imports  is  not  fair  to 
the  American  livestock  industry,  because 
American  prices  were  depressed  during 
those  years  due  in  considerable  measiire 
to  the  level  of  imports  during  those  years. 

Second.  With  the  base  being  the  high- 
est years  of  record,  the  proposals  for  in- 
creases in  imr>orts  for  1965  and  1966 
compound  the  problems. 

Third.  The  agreement  gives  no  con- 
sideration to  the  level  of  prices  prevail- 
ing in  the  United  States,  or  the  economic 
condition  of  the  livestock  industry,  which 
the  Government  admits  is  in  a  depressed 
condition. 

Fourth.  Such  an  agreement  shows  a 
serious  lack  of  imderstanding  as  to  the 
effect  of  oversupplles  and  demoralized 
prices  in  manufacturing  meats  upon  the 
prices  of  better  grades  of  domestic  beef. 
Obviously  the  low  prices  of  manufactur- 
ing beef  have  had  a  very  serious  effect 
upon  the  prices  of  higher  quality  cuts 
which  come  almost  entirely  from  U£. 
production. 

The  fifth  point  raised  in  the  analysis 
has  to  do  with  the  language  contained 
in  paragrsyjh  4  of  each  of  the  agree- 
ments. 

Here  our  \JS.  Departments  of  State 
and  Agriculture  have  agreed  in  advance 
of  tl\je  oncoming  trade  negotiations  in 
Geneva  "to  take  an  active  and  leading 
role  In  negotiating  in  the  GATT  arrange- 
ments leading  to  expanding  access  in 
meat  Importing  countries." 

The  United  States  presently  is  the 
largest  importer  of  beef  and  veal  in  the 
world — Isu-ger  than  any  other  country. 
If  this  prearrangement  is  taken  on  its 
face  it  must  mean  that  our  State  and 
Agriculture  E>epartments  will  take  a  po- 
sition in  the  GATT  negotiations  in  May 
toward  further  lowering  of  the  already 
ridiculously  low  tariffs  on  beef  and  mut- 
ton. In  other  words,  our  Government 
has  already  committed  itself  to  a  lower 
tariff  and  increased  imports  of  beef  and 
mutton  without  regard  to  the  effect  upon 
the  American  cattle  and  sheep  indus- 
tries. 

Sixth.  The  agreement  disregards  com- 
pletely the  advice  of  the  beef  cattle  in- 
dustry as  expressed  unanimously  at  its 
national  meeting  held  in  Memphis. 
Tenn.,  on  January  26-29,  1964,  or  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  National  Live- 
stock Feeders  Association  at  St.  Louis  on 
February  14.  This  lack  of  consideration 
and  willingness  to  accept  counsel  can 


only  result  in  alienating  the  beef  cattle 
industry  and  their  supporting  general 
farm  organizations  from  participation  In 
decisions  of  Government  substantially 
affecting  their  industry. 

Seventh.  The  present  policy  of  the 
U.S.  State  Department  is  to  insist  on 
bringing  in  more  and  more  foreign  agri- 
cultural products  with  little  or  no  regard 
for  the  effect  upon  American  agriculture. 
American  agriculture,  the  most  efficient 
and  progressive  in  the  world,  is  in  im- 
minent danger  of  being  crippled  seri- 
ously by  this  policy. 

Eighth.  While  the  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment seems  to  be  trending  toward 
complete  free  trade  with  foreign  na- 
tions, many  of  these  nations  are  raising 
tariffs  and  setting  up  other  trade  re- 
strictions against  our  products.  And  that 
is  notably  true  in  the  European  Cwn- 
mon  Market  with  reference  to  agricul- 
tural products. 

The  ninth  and  final  point,  this  kind  of 
situation  cannot  go  on  without  causing 
great  harm  to  American  agriculture. 
American  farmers  are  willing  to  go  a 
long  way  to  develop  international  trade; 
however,  it  must  be  set  up  fairly  as  a 
two-way  street  and  reasonable  protec- 
tion must  be  given  to  our  essential  agri- 
cultural industries. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  other 
points  which  could  be  discussed  with  re- 
gard to  the  pending  amendment,  but  I 
shall  conclude  my  remarks  at  this  time 
because  other  Senators  wish  to  engage 
in  the  general  discussion. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  there  are 
incursions  into  the  legislative  chamber 
and  into  the  Capitol  by  departments 
from  downtown  in  an  effort  to  enlist 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  It  is  rep- 
resented during  the  course  of  such  wm- 
tacts  that  it  would  be  most  anbarrass- 
ing  for  the  State  Department  and  for 
this  country  to  have  the  amendment  ap- 
proved because  of  the  outstanding 
agreements.  It  is  also  said  that  our 
relations  would  become  strained,  and 
perhaps  it  would  become  the  forerunner 
of  a  trade  war,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  President,  my  only  comment  on 
that  is  that  if  that  does  result,  it  is  be- 
cause of  the  precipitate,  unwarranted^ 
and  unjustified  action  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Agriculture  in  effect- 
ing this  type  of  agreement. 

As  to  a  trade  war.  it  is  not  necessary 
to  go  abroad  to  find  a  trade  war.  The 
feebrxg.  the  thinking,  and  the  reaction 
of  American  agriculture,  particularly  In 
the  Midwestern.  Southern,  and  South- 
western States,  are  sufficient  to  lay  the 
basis  for  a  domestic  trade  war  right  now. 

That  is  a  great  deal  closer  than  any 
foreign  trade  war.  The  direct  effect  of 
this  resentment  on  the  part  of  our  farm- 
ers will  make  itself  felt  throughout  the 
economy  and  our  political  structure, 
much  more  directly  than  any  foreign 
trade  war. 

The  parliamentary  situation  in  the 
Senate  now  demands  that  we  take  ac- 
tion, and  that  we  not  refer  this  subject 
to  a  committee,  but  that  we  debate  it  the 
best  we  can  in  the  Senate  and  resolve 
the  issue  here  and  now.    Tlie  debate  on 
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the  clvU  rights  bill  will  be  very  pro- 
tracted, as  everyone  agrees,  lasting  a 
number  of  weeks,  and.  perhaps,  a  few 
months.  By  that  time  other  matters 
wiU  require  our  attention.  The  political 
conventions  will  be  held  shortly  after 
that  Unless  we  take  care  of  the  matter 
now  there  is  serious  question  whether  it 
will 'be  taken  care  of  in  1964.  in  this 

session. 

For  that  reason,  and  for  the  other 
reasons  I  have  advanced,  not  only  in 
todays'  discussion,  but  in  yesterday's  dis- 
cussion also.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  approve  the  amendment  and 
that  it  will  be  implemented  at  the  very 
earliest  opportunity. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

ExHiBrr  1 
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What  Miat  Impobts  Rkaixt  Msan 
Forgetting  percentages  and  vague  refer- 
ences to  how  much  meat  Imports  Into  the 
United  States  are  up.  Just  what  do  these  Im- 
ports mean  to  American  catUemen  In  terms 
of  lost  market? 

This  question  Is  answered  quite  graphically 
in  a  report  which  Joe  Beam,  president  of  the 
Ohio  Cattle  Feeders  Association,  and  James 
H.  Warner,  secretary  of  the  Ohio  feeders, 
released  to  the  membership  recently. 

Starting  with  a  figure  of  1,885.400,000 
pounds  of  beef  and  veal  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  In  1963.  they  calculate  that 
this  U  the  equivalent  of  3.250.000  cattle  re- 
placed by  Imported  beef. 

Then  they  go  back  beyond  this  figure  and 
calculate  that  also  replaced  are  4.010.000  cat- 
tle in  a  second  herd  needed  to  produce  3.25 
mUUon  slaughter  cattle.  They  arrive  a^^^hls 
figure  on  the  basis  of  allowing  for  3.820,000 
breeding  cows  (figuring  an  85  percent  calf 
crop),  and  190.000  bulls  (flgxuing  1  buU 
for  each  20  cows) 

In  addition,  they  assume,  there  must  be  a 
third  herd  producing  replacements.  For  this 
they  allowed  450.000  2-year-old  cows  for  re- 
placement; 220.000  2-year-old  bulls  for  re- 
placement; 450.000  yearling  heifers  to  replace 
the  2-year-old«;  22.000  yearling  bulls  to  re- 
place the  2-year-olds:  450,000  heifer  calves 
to  replace  the  yearlings;  22,000  bull  calves  to 
replace  the  yearlings;  all  of  this  adds  up  to 
1.416.000  head  of  growing  cattle  to  replace 
the  second  herd. 

To  what  does  all  of  this  add  up?     Well, 
3  250  000  slaughter  cattle  replaced  by  the  1963 
Imports.  4.010.000  breeding  cattle  to  produce 
the  3.25  million  slaughter  cattle,  and  1*16.- 
000   breeding   cattle   to    replace    the    second 
herd,   which   adds   up   to   a   grand    total   of 
8.676.000  head  of  cattle  replaced  by  the  beer 
and  veal  being  Imported  at  the  1963  rate. 
Startling?     Yes.  but  we  don't  stop  there. 
How  many  acres  of  U.S.  land  would  It  take 
to   produce   the  pasture,  hay.  and  grain   to 
maintain  8.676,000   additional   cattle?     At   5 
acres  per  head.  It  would  take  43.380.000  acres. 
At  this  point.  It  Is  appropriate  to  note  the 
inconsistency  of  our  permitting  such  imports 
to  continue  on  the  present  scale.     For  how 
can  we  do  so  and  still  Justify  the  push  for 
farm  acreage  control  legislation?     How  can 
we  do  so  and  push  for  legislation  to  fight 
rural   and   agrl-btislness   underemployment? 
How  can  we  do  so  and  stUl  concern  ourselves 
with  the  need  for  a  higher  level  of  business 
activity,  economic  growth  and  gross  naUonal 
product?     Meat  Imports  on  the  present  scale 
are  definitely  a  negative  factor  to  agriculture, 
and  to  the  general  economy  as  well. 

"CTattlemen  and  agri-business  both  lose." 
asserted  Beam  and  Warner.  "First,  they  lose 
because  Imported  beef  and  veal  replace  VS. 
production.  US  producers  are  losing  at  the 
rate  of  3.250.000  cattle  multiplied  by  1,000 
pounds  mulUplled  by  25  cents  per  pound  or 
$812,500,000  annually.  And  agri-business 
loses,  too. 


"Second  US.  producers  are  losing  because 
1  885  million  pounds  of  Imported  beef  and 
veal  helped  depress  the  live  value  of  every 
cattle  in  the  United  States  sold  for  slaughter. 
How  much?  Nobody  knows.  We  do  know 
that  28.100.000  cattle  slaughtered  In  1983 
multiplied  by  $35  per  head  Is  another  loss  of 
$983,500,000.  A  total  loss  of  $1,796  million. 
Agri-business  loses,  too." 

The  Ohloans  concede  that  part  of  the  re- 
duced income  potential  which  U.S.  cattlemen 
suffered  during  1963  probably  was  caused  by 
too  much  US    beef   and   other  meats,   and 
partly    by    too    many    cattle    of    too-heavy 
weights      But  they  question  the  propriety  of 
blaming  overproduction  as  the  basis  of  the 
cattleman -s  low-price  troubles  through  much 
of   1963  and  up  to  the  present  time.     They 
point  out  that  the  supply  buildup  In  cattle 
was  merely  a  reflection  of  desirable  Increased 
demand  and  that  moving  to  meet  large^e- 
mand  was  a  proper  move  by  catUemen.     They 
explain  overholdlng  as  a  move  by  Individual 
feeders   to   protect   their   Investment   and   a 
gamble  on  a  better  price  that  did  not  pay  off 
but   did   result  In   too  many    heavy   cattle. 
Neither  of  these  factors  might  have  operated 
to  cause  the  price  drop  without  the  11  per- 
cent Unports  piled  on  top.  they  assert. 

In  the  end.  they  raise  the  question  of 
whether  the  reluctance  by  some  government 
officials  to  meet  the  beef  Import  threat  may 
reflect  an  attitude  of  retaliation  against  cat- 
tlemen for  their  long  record  of  opposition  to 
government  control  and  subsidy  and  their 
faith  in  the  law  and  supply  and  demand 
It  U  being  pointed  out  by  some,  note  Beam 
and  Warner,  that  tariff  protection  U  really 
•no   different  than   subsidy   or   government 

control."  ^      . . 

The  Ohio  treatment  of  this  subject  adds  a 
great  deal  of  food  for  thought 


Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
pliment the  very  distinguished  and  able 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  who  his  Just 
completed  a  scholarly,  intelligent,  and 
uninflammatory  analysis  of  a  situaUon 
which  is  highly  inflammatory  in  a  great 
portion  of  our  country. 

I  cosponsored  the  pending  amendment 
to  HR  6196  introduced  by  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  This  amendment  takes 
a  realistic  approach  to  the  problem  or 
excessive  meat  imports  to  this  country, 
unlike  the  approach  of  the  administra- 
tion which  is  not  only  ineffectual  but  is 
in  reality  a  betrayal  of  the  interests  of 
our  cattlemen  and  sheepmen. 

Unlike    other    farm    legislation    pro- 
posals, and  the  other  two  titles  of  this 
bill   this  proposal  contains  no  subsidies, 
no  payments  of  any  kind  go  to  the  stock- 
men; it  wlU  take  nothing  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury— in  fact  it  will  not  cost  one 
dime  of  tax  money— except,  of  course, 
the   cost   of   printing    it.    It   certainly 
cannot  be  objected  to  on  the  basis  that  it 
raises   Government   expenditures   at    a 
time  when  economy  is  the  watchword. 
This  proposal  does  no  violence  to  the 
administration's  pledge  to  keep  Govern- 
ment   expenditures    down    which    was 
made  when  the  tax  cut  was  under  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  President,  the  welfare  of  the  do- 
mestic livestock  industry  is  of  vital  in- 
terest to  the  people  of  Colorado  and  to 
this  Nation.  The  basic  industry  of 
Colorado  is  livestock.  Eighty  percent 
of  the  land  in  Colorado  is  grazing  land. 
Colorado  ranked  11th  in  the  Nation  in 
the  total  number  of  cattle  marketed  in 
1962— marketing  1.523.000  head— and 
ranked  5th  in  the  Nation  in  marketing 


feed  cattle— with  a  total  of  822.000  head 
in  1962  and  900.000  head  in  1963. 

On  January  1.  1964.  the  cattle  and  calf 
inventory  in  Colorado  kept  for  beef  pur- 
poses totaled  2.616.000  head,  and  the 
sheep  inventory  totaled  1.706.000  head. 
In  1961  there  were  49,000  family  workers 
and  19.000  hired  workers  engaged  in 
farming  in  Colorado,  but  in  1963  those 
figures  had  dropped  to  45.000  family 
workers  and  17.000  hired  workers. 

The  extent  to  which  massive  red-meat 
imports  has  contributed  to  this  exodus 
from  the  farm  cannot  be  accurately  de- 
termined, however,  the  fact  that  it  has 
contributed  caimot  be  denied. 

I  wonder  what  has  become  of  the  high 
sounding  pledges  of  the  administration 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pre- 
serve the  small  family  farm. 

In  1962,  the  gross  income  in  Colorado 
from  the  sheep  industry.  Including  the 
sale  of  sheep,  lambs,  and  wool,  was  ap- 
proximately $41,165,000.  In  only  one 
county  in  Colorado— Moffat  County— 
the  total  income  from  the  sale  of  sheep, 
Isunbs,  and  wool  was  $2,528,185. 

Prom  this  it  is  obvious  that  anything 
that  affects  the  cattle  and  sheep  indus- 
tries has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  sta- 
bility of  the  whole  economy  of  Colorado. 
I  shall  refer  primarily  to  figures  con- 
cerning the  meat  situation  in  the  State 
of  Colorado.  I  do  so  only  because 
it  is  the  State  with  which  I  am  most 
familiar,  but  I  know  that  the  principles 
and  the  facts  are  equally  applicable  to 
dozens  of  other  States  in  the  Union. 

Imports  have  been  Increasing  rapidly 
for  many  years,  but  they  have  sky- 
rocketed since  1958.  The  genertd  situa- 
tion is  pretty  well  displayed  by  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  and  figures : 
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Balance  of  trade  table 
[Product  weight,  mllltons  o(  poundsl 


Year 

Im- 

Ex- 

Net 

ports 

ports 

Imports 

Beef  and  veal,  fresh 
or  froien. 

19S6 
1957 

30.8 

iaB.4 

68.8 
70.0 

(-38.0) 
55.5 

1058 

358.2 

0.8 

361.4 

IMO 

534.5 

8.5 

616.0 

1060 

413.8 

10.2 

403.6 

loei 

SSO.  1 

10.6 

668.6 

1062 

863.3 

0.0 

863.4 

1063 

1.123.0 

27.6 

1. 005.  5 

Lamb  and  mutton... 

leso 

1.4 

.6 

.8 

1057 

3.6 

1.3 

Z3 

1058 

24.0 

.7 

23.3 

1050 

66. 8 

.8 

66.0 

1000 

49.7 

1.5 

48.2 

1061 

55.8 

1.6 

64.2 

1063 

78.1 

Z2 

75.0 

1063 

81.8 

1.0 

80.8 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
comment  on  the  table,  because  it  shows 
that  in  1956.  8  years  ago,  the  imports 
into  this  country  were  30.8  million 
pounds,  and  the  exports  were  68.8  mU- 
lion  pounds;  in  other  words,  we  were 
exporting  38  million  pounds  more  than 
we  were  importing. 

As  we  go  down  the  table— and  I  shall 
not  discuss  all  of  it^we  come  to  t^e 
year  1960.  There  we  find  that  imports 
were  413.8  million  pounds,  and  the  ex- 
ports 10.2  million  pounds.  We  were 
then  importing  403.6  miUion  pounds 
more  than  we  were  exporting;  whereas 
only  4  years  before  we  had  been  ex- 
porting 38  million  pounds  more  than  we 
were  importing. 


When  we  come  to  1963  we  find  that 
the  figures  have  drastically  changed. 
The  413  million  pound  figure  of  Imports 
has  Jumped  up  to  1,123  million  pounds, 
and  the  exports  were  27.5  million 
pounds.  Therefore,  we  had  net  imports 
in  1963  of  1.095.5  million  pounds. 

Nothing  can  more  dramatically  paint 
the  picture  of  what  has  happened  to  our 
beef  producers  than  the  figures  which 
I  have  Just  given. 

I  should  also  like  to  comment  on 
the  lamb  and  mutton  figures,  which 
are  contained  in  the  alxjve  table.  In 
1960  we  were  importing  49.7  million 
pounds  of  lamb  and  mutton,  and  we 
were  expwrting  about  one  and  a  half 
million  pounds.  We  were  importing 
48.2  million  pounds  more  than  we  were 
exporting. 

Within  3  short  years  we  find  that  we 
are  importing  not  49.7  million  pounds, 
but  81.8  million  pounds.  Our  net  im- 
ports increased  from  48.2  million  pounds 
to  80.8  million  pounds. 

Prom  1956  to  1963  fresh  or  frozen  beef 
and  veal  imports  have  increased  by 
3.546  percent:  or  to  put  it  another  way, 
the  1963  imports  were  36  times  as  great 
as  the  1956  imports.  In  the  same  period 
lamb  and  mutton  imports  increased  by 
5,743  percent;  or  to  put  this  another  way, 
the  1963  imports  were  58  times  as  great 
as  the  1956  imports. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  many  of  us  look 
askance  at  some  of  the  statements  that 
have  been  made,  when  we  consider  the 
phenomenal  pace  of  Increasing  imports 
that  has  occurred  during  the  past  8 
years,  while  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  said,  at  one  time  or  another,  either 
that  increased  beef  Imports  do  not  afifect 
the  price  of  our  cattle  and  therefore 
have  no  efTect  on  our  stockmen— or  that 
he  doubted  that  the  imixirts  had  much 
effect. 

Lamb  and  mutton  imports  have  had 
a  devastating  effect  upon  the  sheep  in- 
dustry. It  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
sheep  industry  is  now  in  the  process  of 
being  liquidated  within  the  United 
States.  The  sheep  population  in  this 
country  for  the  period  1931  through 
1946  averaged  51.684.000  head;  in  1963 
It  had  dropped  to  30.170.000 — a  net  loss 
of  21.514,000  head.  In  other  words,  over 
41  percent  of  the  domestic  sheep  herds 
have  been  liquidated.  During  the  period 
of  1947  to  1963  our  population  increased 
by  nearly  30  percent  or  by  43.364.000  per- 
sons. Although  U.S.  sheep  population 
had  dipped  to  37,498.000  by  1947.  using 
that  figure  as  a  basis,  our  sheep  popula- 
tion by  1963  should  have  been  approxi- 
mately 49  million,  assuming  a  propor- 
tionate Increase  In  demand  for  sheep 
products. 

However,  instead  of  increasing  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  population,  or  in  any 
relation  to  our  population,  sheep  popu- 
lation decreased  by  7.428.000.  resulting 
in  a  total  disparity  between  the  projected 
and  the  actual  sheep  population  of  19 
million  head. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  im- 
ported beef  increased  by  81.8  percent  be- 
tween 1960  and  1962 — from  4.4  pounds 
per  person  in  1960  to  8  pounds  in  1962 — 
an  Increase  of  3.6  pounds  per  person. 


During  those  same  years  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  all  beef  increased  by 
only  4.3  percent — from  85.2  pounds  per 
person  in  1960  to  89.1  pounds  per  per- 
son in  1962.  Therefore,  of  the  3.9 
FKjunds  per  r>erson  increase  in  consump- 
tion of  beef,  3.6  pounds  of  it  was  foreign 
beef. 

Today  the  United  States  Is  the  world's 
lareest  importer  of  beef,  importing  1.679.- 
000  pounds,  carcass  weight,  and  im- 
porting 145  million  pounds  of  lamb  and 
mutton,  carcass  weight,  In  1963.  Our 
domestic  producers  believe  that  they  are 
entitled  to  share  equitably  In  the  mar- 
ket created  by  increases  in  consumption. 
Prom  1961  to  1962  our  civilian  consump- 
tion of  beef  Increased  by  432  million 
pounds,  or  from  15,871  million  pounds 
in  1961  to  16.303  million  pounds  in  1962; 
yet  during  that  same  period  our  domestic 
production  did  not  increase.  It  re- 
mained at  15.296  million  poimds  for  both 
1961  and  1962.  In  Colorado  alone,  the 
Colorado  Cattlemen's  Association  esti- 
mates that  160,000  pounds  of  foreign 
boned  beef  is  received  each  week. 

Imagine  this,  In  a  territory  which 
from  Its  Inception  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  suppliers  of  meat  and  meat 
products  in  the  United  States.  Most  of 
this  meat  Is  used  to  make  hamburgers.  Is 
used  In  restaurants,  and  is  used  for  fresh 
beef  products. 

I  had  called  to  my  attention  2  or  3 
days  ago  a  treatise  which  was  prepared 
by  the  Omaha  World -Herald,  as  related 
In  a  series  of  articles  by  Harold  Sllber 
and  Darwin  Olofson. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  articles  have  been 
referred  to  many  times,  and  perhaps 
have  even  been  placed  In  the  Record. 
However,  I  desire  to  read  from  part  m, 
on  page  7  of  the  series,  a  short  rfesum^  to 
show  exactly  what  is  happening  In  this 
country: 

"Certainly  we  have  foreign  beef.  I  dont 
know  any  market  that  doesn't  these  days." 

Wallace  McCarty  led  a  World-Herald  re- 
porter and  photographer  to  the  walk-In 
cooler  In  the  rear  of  his  small  food  market 
In  Imperial,  Calif. 

"Here  It  is,"  he  said.  "We  always  get  it 
this  way — boned,  frozen,  in  60-pound 
cartons." 

The  lettering  on  the  carton  spelled :  "Prod- 
uct of  New  Zealand." 

"We've  \ised  this  for  hamburger  for  a 
couple  of  years.  In  the  past  I  bought  old 
bulls  for  the  hamburger.  No  more.  This  Is 
easier.  Probably  leaner,  too,"  said  Mr.  Mc- 
carty. 

"Don't  get  me  wrong,  though."  he  coa- 
tlnued.  "I'd  go  back  to  our  own  beef,  but  I 
can't.  The  competition  won't  let  me.  Every- 
body uses  this  stuff — the  little  fellow  like 
me.  the  big  chains.  Everybody  in  California. 
Probably  a  lot  of  other  places,  too.  And  the 
big  packers  use  It. 

"This  foreign  stuff  saves  me  some  work 
because  it's  boned.  It's  a  convenience  to  me. 
But  the  big  market  with  a  high  overhead  has 
a  decided  advantage  In  cutting  down  labor 
costs.     It's  helping  the  big  fellow." 

The  article  then  gives  other  specific 
Instances  related  to  the  same  subject.  I 
am  sorry  that  It  Is  not  possible  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  country 
to  read  this  particular  series  of  articles 
and  come  to  realize  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  eating  foreign  importations  of 
beef  every  day — day  in  and  day  out. 


On  p£ige  4  of  the  same  series  of  ar- 
ticles, the  following  appears: 

Floyd  Segel,  president  of  the  WlaconBln 
Packing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  provided  the 
World-Herald  with  this  Illustration: 

"If  you've  Just  eaten  meatloaf — made  with 
foreign  beef  hamburger — there's  no  room  In 
your  stomach  for  beefsteak." 

I  believe  the  chances  are  that  if  any- 
one within  the  sound  of  my  voice  or  any- 
one who  may  read  these  words  eats 
hamburger  or  meatloaf  for  lunch  at>- 
proxlmately  40  percent  of  it,  perhaps 
more,  will  be  made  of  imported  foreign 
beef.  I  do  not  know  how  we  can  expect 
to  support  our  own  agriculture  if  we 
provide  this  large  free  market  for  the 
Australians  and  New  Zealanders.  I 
have  grreat  respect  for  those  pe(H>le,  hav- 
ing served  in  the  South  Pacific  with 
them,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  America 
should  sacrifice  Its  domestic  Industry  for 
ttielr  welfare. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  "Pree- 
manized"  the  effects  of  this  flood  of  for- 
eign beef  on  the  domestic  market  with 
such  statement  as  "the  imported  beef  is 
low  quality  processing  beef,  and  there- 
fore, will  have  little  or  no  impact  upon 
the  price  of  quality  fed  beef."  But  as 
the  price  disparity  between  grades  be- 
comes greater,  more  and  more  people 
shift  to  the  lower  grade,  bringing  down 
the  price  of  quality  beef  as  well. 

I  interpolate  that  and  say  that  there, 
really  Is  not  much  difference  between  the 
rule  which  applies  to  meat  and  meat 
products  and  the  fundamental  rule  of 
economics.  The  fundamental  rule  of 
economics  is  that  bad  money  drives  out 
good.  That  has  always  happened  In 
every  country  and  In  every  phase  of 
civilization  and  recorded  history  of  the 
world.  And,  Just  as  bad  money  drives 
out  good,  so  does  poor  quality  beef  and 
poor  quality  meat  products  drive  out  the 
good  quality  products  which  we  have 
been  educated  to  accept,  and  which  we 
have  demanded  from  UJ3.  producers. 

But  as  the  price  disparity  between 
grrades  becomes  greater,  more  and  more 
people  shift  to  a  lower  grade,  thus  bring- 
ing down  the  price  of  quality  beef,  as 
well.  Atwut  40  percent  of  the  processing 
beef  consumed  in  the  United  States  is 
Imported,  and  It  Is  estimated  that 
roughly  30  percent  of  domestic  cattle 
production  winds  up  as  hamburger.  The 
effects  of  the  high  imports  of  foreign  beef 
is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Compar^on  of  beef  prices 
{per  hundredweight) 

Choice  slaughter  steers  at  Chicago : 

November  1962 $80. 18 

December   1962 f —  28.91 

November  1963 23.61 

December    1963 22.29 

Utility  cows  at  Chicago: 

November   1962 16.22 

December   1962 14.92 

November  1963 18.82 

December   1963 12.71 

Choice  feeder  and  stocker  steers  at 
Kansas  City : 

November  1962 29.80 

December   1962 28. 16 

November  1963 24. 19 

December    1963.^ 28. 16 

I  Wish  to  make  several  comments  In 
connection  with  the  table. 
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First  it  will  be  noted  that  in  Novem- 
ber 1962.  the  price  of  choice  slaughter 
steers  at  Chicago  was  quoted  at  $30.iJ, 
a  month  later,  it  was  $28.91.  In  Novem- 
ber of  1963.  it  was  $23.51.  and  a  month 
later— in  December  1963— it  was  $22.29. 
Much  the  same  happened  to  the  price 
of  utility  cows  at  Chicago— a  drop  in  the 
same  period  from  $15.22  to  $12.71. 

on  the  Kansas  City  market,  the  price 
of  choice  feeder  and  stocker  steers 
dropped  from  $29.80  to  $23.15.  during  the 
same  period;  and  I  do  not  have  to  remind 
Senators  that  prices  have  dropped 
further  since  that  time. 

Pat  cattle  prices  are  off  up  to  $8  per 
hundredweight;  feeder  cattle  are  off  $4 
to  $6  per  hundredweight;  utility  cattle 
are  down  $2  to  $4  per  hundredweight; 
and  calves  were  down  about  $6  per 
hundredweight  in  Denver  during  1963. 
The  facts  simply  do  not  substantiate  the 
assertions  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. As  the  level  of  beef  imports  has 
increased,  the  live  weight  prices  of  do- 
mestic beef  have  declined,  and  the  price 
drop  has  been  substantial.  It  has  meant 
the  difference  between  operating  in  the 
black  or  operating  in  the  red.  for  the 
producers  and  feeders  in  this  country. 

Secretary  Freeman  has  said  that  the 
price  decline  on  beef  has  cost  the  cattle- 
men $170  miUion  in  the  last  2  years.    I 
presume  he  is  basing  his  figure  on  the 
revenue    lost    to    stockmen    on    cattle 
marketed   for   slaughter.     This   is   only 
part  only  the  beginning,  of  the  picture, 
and  it  distorts  the  real,  underlying  facts. 
No  consideration  was  given  to  the  loss  in 
value  to  the  inventory  of  cattle  on  farms 
and  ranches.    A  more  realistic  picture 
is  presented  by  the  following :  Assuming 
the  average  weight  of  the  farm  animal 
will  range  near  800  pounds,  and  assum- 
ing  an   across-the-board   price   decline 
of  5  cents  per  pound  live  weight,  this 
would  result  in  a  loss  of  $40  per  head. 
I  know  that  many  cattlemen  in  the  West 
today  would  be  happy  to  get  out  from 
under  their  losses  at  $40  a  head.  If  they 
only  could. 

The  1963  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture estimated  census  of  cattle  in  the 
United  States  is  approximately  103  mil- 
lion head. 

The  most  recent  figure  which  has  come 
to  my  attention  is.  as  I  recall.  106  mil- 
lion head.    But  based  upon  the  103  mil- 
lion-head figure — the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  figure — there  would  be  a  loss 
of   $4,120   million — about   24   times   the 
loss  the  Secretary  acknowledges.    When 
this  loss  is  extended  to  the  stockmen, 
the  ranchers,  and.  further,  all  those  with 
whom  they  do  business — the  picture  be- 
comes much  more  shocking.    As  I  recall. 
purchases  of  the  farmers,  ranchers,  and 
stockmen  come  to  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately $13  5  billion  a  year.    If  this  total 
loss  were  shown  in  terms  of  the  loss  for 
each  of  the  small  stores,  filling  stations, 
garages,    machine    shops,    drug    stores. 
grocery  stores,  and  the  small  merchan- 
dise marts  all  over  the  country,  we  could 
better  understand  the  total  impact  of  the 
$4  billion  loss  the  ranchers  and  feeders 
have  suffered. 

Stockmen  pleaded  for  relief,  and  Sen- 
ators introduced  quota  legislation.  But 
the  administration  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
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their  supplications,  and  such  legislation 
was  stymied  in  committee  by  adverse  re- 
ports   This  Is  nothing  new;  and  I  do  not 
know  how  long  it  will  be  before  we  take 
hold  of  the  course  of  American  affairs 
and  override  the  preference  of  members 
of  the  Stote  Department  who  seem— at 
least,  to  judge  by  their  actions— to  be 
more  interested  in  keeping  other  coun- 
tries pacified  than  in  taking  care  of  the 
US    industries.    The  uproar  became  so 
intense  and  the  evidence  so  overwhelm- 
ing that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
finally   acknowledged  that   foreign  im- 
ports were  having  "some"  effect  on  the 
domestic  market.     Of  course,  the  De- 
partment never  admitted  the  devastating 
effects  of  imjwrted  beef  on  the  domestic 
market.     It   'Preemanized."   by   saying 
that  it  was  just  one  of  many  factors. 
If    it    had.    how    could    the    Executive 
agreements   of    February    17.    1964.   be 
"foisted"  on  the  cattlemen  as  the  "solu- 
tion" to  the  import  problem?    Secretary 
Freeman  when  announcing  these  agree- 
ments said: 

I  am  pleased  that  these  agreements  have 
been  concluded  with  our  major  suppliers. 

I  would  be  the  last  one  to  question 
the  fact  that  he  was  indeed  "pleased." 
and  I  am  sure  that  livestock  interests  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  were  also 
"pleased."  But  what  of  our  cattlemen 
and  our  sheepmen? 

Were  they  pleased?  The  responses  I 
have  received  to  that  question— repUes 
not  only  from  my  State,  but  also  from 
many  persons  elsewhere  in  the  West,  and 
from  many  persons  in  the  Midwest — have 
been  resounding  "Noes." 

A  brief  review  of  the  facts  will  disclose 
the  reason  for  the  lack  of  applause  for 
the   administrations   "soluUon."     Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  together  account 
for  nearly  68  percent  of  all  beef  imports 
to  the  United  States— a  total  of  753  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1963.     Under  the  exec- 
utive agreements  of  February   17.  beef 
imports  to  the  United  States,  mcludl^ 
mutton  from  Australia,  are  set  at  773 
miUion    pounds   for    1964,    801    million 
pounds  in  1965.  and  830  million  pounds 
in  1966.    This  is  hardly  cause  for  wild 
rejoicing.     Are   these   executive   agree- 
ments merely  an  extension  of  the  policy 
that  the  Pr»ident  announced  In  the  Pish 
Room  of  the  White  House  on  January 
15  of  this  year  when  he  said 

We  are  going  to  try  to  Uke  all  the  money 
that  we  think  Is  unnecessarily  being  spent 
and  Uke  It  from  the  "haves"  and  give  It  to 
the  "have  nott "  that  need  It  so  much 

Taking  from  the  domestic  producer, 
and  giving  it  to  the  foreign  producer. 

The  provisions  of  these  agreements 
not  only  assure  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land that  their  position  in  U.S.  markets 
will  not  be  impaired  in  the  future  by 
increased  imports  from  other  nations, 
but  also  grant  an  executive  guarantee 
that  no  new  tariffs  or  levies  will  be  im- 
posed. Obviously,  the  net  effect  of  this 
is  to  carve  out  a  substantial  part  of  our 
market  and  grant  it  to  a  foreign  country 
in  what  amounts  to  perpetuity.  To  seal 
the  bargain  we  gave  assurances  of  sup- 
port to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to 
help  obtain  an  "open  door"  policy  for 
their  meat  exports  from  other  nations 
throughout  the  world  at  the  upcoming 


"Kennedy  round"  of  trade  negotiations 
at  Geneva.  If  the  United  States  Is  go- 
ing to  bargain  in  behalf  of  other  nations, 
what  concessions  are  we  going  to  make 
for  them?  Is  this  a  new  kind  of  foreign 
aid? 

The  following  chart  shows  the  surging 
Increase  by  which  our  domestic  markets 
are  being  flooded  by  red  meat  imports 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
U.  S.  imports  from  Aiutralia  and  New  Zealand 
I  Millions  of  pounds,  product  weight] 
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Be«f  and  veal: 

1M8 

i«se 

1860 

1861 

1963 

1963 

Lamb  and  mutton: 

1957 

IftVt 

19.W 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 


Australia 


18.0 
234.0 
14&0 
234.0 
442.0 
517.0 

1.4 
14.6 
40.6 
3&S 

44.6 
6&0 
67.5 


New 
Zealand 


184.0 
163.0 
131.0 
1510 
214.0 
344.0 

1.7 

7.0 

U8 

e.  1 

10.8 
ILl 
14.8 


Beef  and  veal  imports  from  Australia 
increased  by  2.772  percent  from  1958  to 
1963  and  lamb  and  mutton  imports  in- 
creased by  4.583  percent  from  1957  to 
1963. 

The  question  is— and  it  is  the  ques- 
tion we  are  now  debating— shall  we  tol- 
erate such  a  situation— shall  we  tolerate 
the  destruction  of  this  industry?  The 
administration's  efforts  in  the  February 
17  agreements  are  about  as  effective  as 
their  efforts  have  been  in  trying  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  by  shutUng  off  lights  In 
the  White  House. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  major 
country  which  has  neither  tariff  nor  non- 
tariff  protection  for  its  domestic  pro- 
ducers. 

I  have  had  printed  in  the  Ricord  the 
table  showing  the  imports  from  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  which  have  come  in 
tariff  free 

Let  us  compare  how  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  protect  their  livestock  industry. 
New  Zealand  protects  its  livestock  in- 
dustry 100  percent,  while  ours  has  none; 
and  Australia  protects  its  livestock  In- 
dustry to  the  extent  of  41  percent  while 
ours  has  none.  Furthermore,  Australia 
prohibits  the  importation  of  Uve  sheep 
and  catUe  from  the  United  States  under 
health  restrictions. 

It  is  a  litUe  ironical  to  see  all  this 
inferior  quality  beef  and  mutton  coming 
into  our  country,  and  yet  our  sheep  and 
cattle  are  barred  from  Australia  under 
health  restrictions.  I  am  convinced  that 
most  people  would  not  purchase  It  m 
the  market,  except  for  the  fact  that  per- 
haps it  is  cheaper,  and  they  might  do 
it  under  economic  impetus.  But  it  Is 
meat  that  is  distinctly  inferior  in  grade 
to  the  meat  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
eating.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
February  17  agreements  are  strangely 
silent  on  the  importation  of  Uve  ani- 
mals from  Australia. 

Ireland  the  third  largest  exporter  of 
beef  and  veal  to  the  United  States,  re- 
stricts entry  of  livestock  and  meat  prod- 
ucts by  requiring  import  licenses,  and 
also  has  high  tariffs. 


Mexico  Js  one  of  the  two  largest  ex- 
porters of  feeder  cattle  to  the  United 
States.  However,  for  cattle  going  into 
Mexico  an  import  permit  is  required,  and 
Mexico  also  has  a  high  tariff. 

Mexico  has  a  high  tariff,  not  alone  on 
beef  imports,  but  on  everything  we  pro- 
duce that  goes  Into  Mexico.  The  impor- 
tation of  slaughter  livestock  to  Mexico  is 
prohibited. 

Let  us  examine  the  policies  of  the 
Common  Market.  These  countries  are 
using  Import  duties,  gate  price  systems. 
Import  certificates  and  deposits,  quotas, 
and  Intervention  measures  as  protec- 
tion for  their  domestic  beef  Industry. 
The  following  policy  statement  concern- 
ing the  forthcoming  Kennedy  roimd  of 
GATT  trade  negotiations  is  quoted  from 
the  official  publication  of  the  Common 
Market,  "European  Community."  for 
January  1964.  No.  68: 

A  community  target  price  for  beef  and 
veal  win  be  established.  Member  countries 
win  use  price  sup[>orts  and.  in  intracom- 
munlty  trade,  a  levy  system.  Imports  from 
nonmember  countries  will  be  controlled  by 
tarllTs  and  levies.  Import  certificates  will  be 
Issued  for  certain  products  and  quotas  will 
be  applied  to  imports  of  frozen  meat. 

The  Common  Market  has  announced 
that  "quotas  will  be  applied  to  Imports 
of  frozen  meat"  in  the  very  shadow  of 
the  Kennedy  round  of  negotiations.  It 
is  certain  that  we  will  be  expected  to 
make  concessions  to  gain  an  OF>en  door 
for  Australian  and  New  Zealand  meat. 
This  Is  the  kind  of  Juggling  act  one  would 
exjject  to  see  on  the  Ed  Sullivan  Show. 

With  every  other  major  nation  grant- 
ing protection  to  its  domestic  producers, 
fairplay  demands  that  we  do  no  less  for 
our  stockmen.  With  the  cattle  Industry 
on  its  knees  and  the  sheep  industry  al- 
most "bellyup,"  now  is  the  time  to  act. 
This  amendment  does  not  prohibit  im- 
ports; it  merely  rolls  them  back  to  a 
resusonable  level,  and  restores  to  our  do- 
mestic stockmen  their  fair  share  of  the 
market.  It  certainly  will  not  guarantee 
prosperity  to  the  stockmen  but  it  may 
forestall  the  impoverishment  of  a  great 
many  of  them. 

Let  us  strike  a  legislative  blow  in 
the  war  on  poverty  by  adopting  this 
amendment. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  telegram  which  I 
have  Just  received  from  Hon.  John  A. 
Love,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Colorado, 
in  which  he  points  out  how  much  the 
loss  has  meant  to  the  economy  of  Colo- 
rado. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DsNvn.  Colo.,  March  5.  1964. 
The  Honorable  Ookdon  Allott, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Room  304,  Old  Senate  Office  Buildin{f, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Colorado's  econocny  is  being  seriously  af- 
fected by  excessive  levels  of  foreign  Imports 
of  beef.  veal,  lamb,  and  mutton.  Estimated 
loases  In  marketing  were  $50  million  In  1963. 
Loss  ot  this  basic  Inoocne  to  Colorado  has  re- 
sulted In  an  estimated  t200  to  t300  million 
Ion  In  our  economy.  Outlook  for  1964  even 
more  disastrous  unless  rtilef  obtained. 
Strongly  urge  that  all  efforts  be  made  Im- 
mediately to  correct  inequltlee.  Suggeet 
that  realistic  base  period   be  selected  for  a 


quota  and  that  apprt^irlate  legislation  be 
enacted  to  offer  reasonable  pr>tectlon  thus 
minimizing  losses  to  small  businessmen 
laboring  force,  and  general  economy  of  Colo- 
rado, plus  many  other  dependent  industries 
and  oocnmunltles. 

John  A.  Love, 
Governor,  State  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  be  Joined 
by  the  Governor  of  Colorado  as  I  am  sure 
I  £tm  Joined  in  the  sentiment  of  my  re- 
marks, if  not  their  detail,  by  almost 
every  one  of  the  Governors  of  the  West- 
em  States. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  contains  no  subsidies.  It 
contains  no  payments  of  any  kind  to 
stockmen.  It  would  take  nothing  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  It  would  not  cost 
one  dime  of  tax  money.  It  would  not 
require  any  administration  that  is  not 
required  under  the  present  system.  We 
are  presented  with  an  opportunity  to 
strike  a  real  blow  for  the  salvaging  of  oqr 
domestic  meat  industry. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  considered  as  be- 
ing too  personal  in  making  the  remark  I 
am  about  to  make.  For  the  past  35  years 
of  my  life  I  have  lived  with  and  among 
people  who  are  affected  in  the  way  I  have 
indicated.  I  went  through  the  Dust 
Bowl  days  of  the  1930's  with  those  peo- 
ple. I  went  through  the  drought  period 
of  the  1950's  with  them.  It  was  in  a 
small  town.  When  down  and  out,  I  have 
witnessed  acts  of  courage  by  these  peo- 
ple that  would  be  hard  to  believe. 

I  remember  one  occasion  when  a  75- 
year-old  man  came  to  my  office.  He  was 
being  foreclosed.  He  said.  "Can  you  get 
this  man  to  hold  off  on  my  cattle  loan 
for  a  few  months?  If  you  do,  I  can  sell 
them  in  the  spring  and  at  least  clear  up 
what  I  owe  him,  and  then  I  can  start  all 
over." 

Mr.  President,  when  a  75-year-old  man 
can  see  the  savings  of  a  lifetime  go  by 
and  then  speak  of  starting  all  over,  that 
Is  an  expression  of  the  kind  of  courage 
and  the  kind  of  independence  which  all 
of  us  admire  so  much  in  our  fanners, 
ranchers,  stockmen,  and  feeders.  Truly 
this  is  one  of  the  great  Independent  areas 
of  economic  life  In  the  United  States. 
We  in  the  Senate  can  do  no  less  today 
than  to  support  this  kind  of  spirit,  which 
alms  only  to  make  for  itself,  and  not  to 
take  from  others. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Colorado  for  the 
effective  case  he  has  made  on  behalf  of 
the  sheepmen  and  cattlemen.  Regard- 
less of  what  happens  to  the  amendment, 
the  public  will  be  far  better  informed 
and  we  may  get  more  consideration  from 
the  Tariff  Commission.  Cattle  prices 
have  already  dropped  25  percent.  If 
these  imports  are  to  continue,  we  can 
exF>ect  poor  cattle  prices  to  continue  for 
years  to  come. 

If  the  amendment  is  adopted,  I  hope 
the  sponsors  do  not  turn  around  and  help 
kill  the  bill  afterwards.  We  are  going  to 
have  a  difficult  time  enough  getting  it 
through  the  Senate,  and  certainly 
through  the  House.  I  shall  be  one  of  the 
conferees,  and  I  realize  the  problems  we 
shall  have  to  face. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend,  first,  that  I  thank  him  for  his 
remarks.  I  learned  long  ago  to  climb  a 
ladder  one  step  at  a  time.  Let  us  climb 
this  ladder  one  step  at  a  time.  After 
that  let  us  see  what  happens.  One  r>oint 
I  should  like  to  make  Is  that  most  people 
do  not  seem  to  understand  that  for  the 
last  few  years,  before  these  impQrts  ac- 
celerated so  dramatically,  there  was  a 
reasonable  balance  between  livestock 
production  in  this  country  and  popula- 
tion. 

People  say,  "The  Imports  are  only  5 
percent,  and  they  are  going  to  Increase 
only  to  10  percent."  What  they  should 
realize  Is  that  when  we  have  struck  a 
fortimate  or  reasonably  good  balance  of 
supply  and  demand,  as  the  livestock  in- 
dustry has  done  in  the  past  few  years,  it 
requires  imports  of  only  5  percent  to 
break  the  market.     That  Is  what  has 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  think 
this  is  the  most  important  factor  of  all: 
Let  us  consider  fresh  fruit — apples,  for 
example.  If  there  Is  a  5-percent  sur- 
plus of  apples,  they  bring  a  low  price. 
If  there  is  short  supply,  apples  bring  a 
good  price.  So  it  does  not  require  much 
of  an  oversupply  to  break  prices  sharply. 
That  is  true  in  the  meat  Industry. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  the  Senator  wlU 
agree  that  what  I  have  stated  was  the 
situation  Just  before  the  great  Influx  of 
imports. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  And 
the  situation  is  always  worse  with  meat 
or  perishable  commodities  than  it  Is  with 
grain  or  other  storable  commodities. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  In  that  I  represent  the  largest 
cattle -producing  State  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  of  vital  interest  to  my  State, 
but  I  note  that  it  has  become  more  and 
more  a  vital  part  of  the  agrarian  econ- 
omy In  other  States  as  well. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  cattle  in- 
dustry In  this  country  was  confined 
largely  to  the  Southwestern  and  Western 
States,  but  feeder  stoclcs  can  now  be 
foimd  all  over  the  country.  I  have 
talked  with  people  from  Delaware  and 
Wisconsin.  They  are  not  ordinarily  con- 
sidered as  being  sites  of  great  activity  in 
the  catte  Industry.  We  find  feeder  stocks 
all  over  the  country.  So  this  is  a  meas- 
ure that  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
agrarian  economy  all  over  the  United 
States. 

I  regard  the  recently  armounced 
"voluntary"  agreement  with  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  to  be  wholly  imsatis- 
factory.  My  views  are  well  summed  up 
In  a  radio  report  I  made  recently  to  the 
people  of  Texas,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  report  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  radio 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Tkxt  of  Senator  Tower's  Report 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  about  a  matter 
that  Is  of  extreme  lm(>ortance  to  farmers 
and  ranchers,  not  only  in  Texas,  but 
throughout  the  United  States.  Not  only 
that.  It  is  of  great  Importance  to  a  whole 
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KTOUP  Of  related  bualnessee  and  Industries 
that  depend  upon  our  agricultural  com- 
munity for  their  economic  well-being 

The  price  of  cattle  ha«  dropped  drastically 
in  recent  weeks  and  months.  ThU  has  meant 
a  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  In  income  for 
our  ranchers  and  stock  farmers.  And  before 
those  of  you  who  live  In  the  cities  begin  to 
feel  good  about  all  this,  and  think  that  the 
ranchers-  loss  is  your  gain.  I  want  you  to 
consider  a  few  facts  that  will  be  brought 
out  In  this  report. 

In  l»«a  the  total  weight  of  live  cattle, 
beef  and  veal  imported  Into  this  country 
Jumped  drastically.  In  1957.  these  Imports 
amounted  to  only  3  9  percent  of  our  domestic 
production.  In  1983.  this  had  gone  up  to 
approximately  1 1  percent  of  our  total  domes- 
tic production  In  1963.  It  went  up  still 
further,  to  more  than  12  percent. 

A  few  of  us  in  the  Congress  became 
alarmed  at  the  prospects  facing  our  domestic 
livestock  industry.  As  you  may  know,  our 
livestock  raisers  are  not  under  a  Federal  sub- 
sidy. They  operate  In  a  free  market,  and 
must  adjxist  their  herds  over  the  years  to 
take  Into  consideration  such  factors  as 
droughts,  feed  prices,  land  values,  labor  sup- 
ply, and  many  other  things  that  go  Into 
successful  ranching  and  farming. 

We  could  see  that  If  the  Import  trend  con- 
tinued,    our     domestic     livestock     Industry 
would  be  in  dire  straits.     So  we  Introduced 
a  bin  in  the  Senate.  S.  557.  that  would  estab- 
lish annual  quotas  for  Imported  cattle,  beef, 
and  veal,  and  were  prepared  to  extend  this 
to  mutton.    The  quotas  would  be  determined 
by  averaging  the  past  5  years.  Including  the 
high  year  of  1962.  and  the  more-or-less  nor- 
mal years  preceding  1962.    Imports  over  and 
above  this  quota  would  have  paid  exUa  Im- 
port  duties.     The   bill    was   cosponsored   In 
the  Senate  by  Senators  Simpsom  of  Wyoming. 
MxcHEM    of    New    Mexico.    Young    of    North 
Dakota.  Jordan  of  Idaho.  Bennett  of  Utah. 
McOxx  of  Wyoming.  Golowatir  of  Arizona. 
and  myself.     It  was  fought  by  the  admin- 
istration's spokesmen  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,    which    I    thought    was    rather 
strange  In  that  one  would   think  that  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  ought  to  be 
concerned  with  agricultural  Interests  In  the 
United  States. 

At  any  rate,  they  were  successful  In  op- 
posing  our   bill.     They   said    that    Imports 
were  not  the  real  reason  prices  were  falling. 
despite  the  very  clear  evidence  that  this  was 
the  prime  reason.    American  consumption  of 
red    meat    has    climbed    dramatically,    from 
46.4    f>ounda    per    person    In    1932,    to    95.1 
pounds  per  capita  In   1963.     In  the  face  of 
increased  sale  of  beef  and  veal  during  last 
year,  the  price  of  beef  feU  from  an  average 
of  $30.13  per  hundred  pounds  In  November 
of    1962.    to    less    than    $24    In    late    1963 
(During   the    first   8   months   of    1963,   on   a 
carcass  weight  basis,  according  to  reputable 
authorttles.  beef  and   veal   Imports  were  22 
percent  above  those  for  the  same  8  months 
of  1962.) 

Finally,  the  administration  was  forced  to 
admit  the  obvious  truth — that  the  deluge  of 
meat  Imports  was  having  a  drastic  effect  on 
our  domestic  livestock  Industry.  I  do  not 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  there  are  many 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
throughout  this  administration,  who  could 
care  less.  They  would  like  to  see  livestock 
producers,  who  have  long  resisted  subsidies, 
driven  to  the  wall  and  placed  In  a  position 
where  they  will  have  to  accept  Federal  con- 
trol In  return  for  Federal  handouts. 

In  opposing  our  bill,  the  administration 
said  It  would  seek  voluntary  curtailment  of 
Imports  from  the  exporting  countries.  They 
have  now  announced  the  results  of  their  en- 
deavors,  with  claims  of  huge  success. 

Basically,  and  stripped  of  Its  verbiage,  the 
administration's  actions  amount  to  this: 
Imports,   now  at  a   level  that  have   driven 
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prices  down,  will  be  frozen  near  the  present 
high  level  and  guaranteed.  There  will  be  a 
minute  reduction  for  the  time  being  (elec- 
tion year »  and  then  imporU  will  again  begin 
climbing.  I  regard  the  solution.  If  It  Is  that, 
as  wholly  unsatisfactory,  and  If  livestock 
raisers  believe  their  problem  has  been  solved 
by  thU.  they  will  believe  anything  It 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  massive 
snow  Job.  designed  to  make  the  entire  do- 
mestic livestock  industry,  from  livestock 
raiser  to  the  comer  meat  market,  believe 
that  this  admlnUtratlon  Is  trying  to  do 
something  about  a  problem  It  has  refused  to 
face  realistically. 

In  closing.  I  thought  you  might  like  to 
know:  The  United  Nations  has  now  decided 
to  proceed  with  plans  to  establish  a  livestock 
improvement  center  In  Cuba,  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  $1  million.  40  percent  of  which 
win  be  paid  for  by  American  taxpayers 
through  their  UN.  contributions 


Mr.  TOWER.  In  addition.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators,  resolutions  calling  for 
further  meat  Import  restrictions  and 
passed  by  the  Coastal  Cattle  Association, 
which  operates  in  the  heart  of  the 
South's  greatest  cattle  producing  area, 
and  by  the  American  National  Cattle- 
men's Association.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  resolutions  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Coastal  Cattu:  Association.  Ihc. 
Resolution 
The  Coastal  Cattle  Association,  Inc.,  by 
unanimous  vote  of  Its  membership  at  a  gen- 
eral meeting  on  January  18,  1964.  does  here- 
by adopt  and  place  on  record  the  following 
resolution : 

"Whereas  the  beef  Industry  Is  of  major 
Importance  to  Texas  and  the  Southwest; 

•Whereas  the  heavy  volume  of  beef  and 
veal  shipments  Imported  to  the  United 
States  Is  a  big  factor  In  depressing  the 
domestic  cattle  market  with  substantial 
losses  to  producers  and  the  Nation's  gen- 
eral economy:  Tberefore  be  It 

■■  Resolved.  That  this  association  recom- 
mends that  no  tariff  concessions  be  granted 
on  livestock,  meat  and  meat  products  at  the 
forthcoming  Geneva  trade  talks;  and.  there- 
fore, be  It  further 

•Resolved.  That  both  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  our  Government  be 
requested  to  take  note  of  the  serious  beef 
Import  situation  and  that  Congress  enact 
bin  S.  557  a^fl  H.R.  5660.  and  to  provide  rea- 
sonable protecUon  for  the  domestic  beef 
cattle  Industry  that  adequate  Urlffs  and 
beef  Import  quotas  be  established;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved.  That  our  association  forward  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes,  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  the  Tariff  Commission." 


Whereas  the  stability  of  the  American  beef 
industry  Is  essential  to  the  growth  and  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  American  economy  In  all 
States;  and 

Whereas  continued  price  depression  wUl 
InevlUbly  result  In  removal  of  capital  from 
the  United  SUtes  to  foreign  points  with  con- 
current employment  losses;  and 

Whereas  the  American  producer  taxes 
himself  to  develop  an  expanded  market  for 
his  product:  and 

Whereas  In  recent  years  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer has  benefited  from  our  expanded 
market  out  of  proportion  as  compared  with 
the  benenu  derived  by  ovu-  domestic  sup- 
pliers; and 

Whereas  quotas  so  large  as  to  be  disas- 
trous to  the  American  producer  and  feeder, 
and  unacceptable  to  the  American  public, 
may  well  set  Into  motion  restrictive  forces 
which  In  the  long  run  will  have  unfavorable 
impact  upon  exporting  countries:  There- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  American  National 
Cattlemen's  Association  In  convention  at 
Memphis.  Tenn.,  January  29.  1964.  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress,  the  State  Department, 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
quous  on  imports  of  beef  and  beef  products 
Into  the  US  porU  of  entry  be  established 
with  principal  exporters  at  levels  substan- 
tially less  than  those  In  recent  years;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  composition  of  Imports  be 
considered  so  as  to  embrace  In  future  quotas 
cooked  and  cured  meats  and  sharp  reduc- 
tion In  Importation  of  primal  cuts;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  should  a  growth  factor  be 
Involved  In  any  negotiations,  it  be  at  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  full  amount,  a  pro- 
vision to  encourage  the  American  producer 
on  a  continued  basis  to  use  his  own  funds, 
time  and  energies  to  develop  the  domestic 
market  for  beef  and  use  of  our  surplus  feeds; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  thU  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President,  Members  of  Congress, 
the  Cabinet,  and  all  affected  agencies.  Gov- 
ernment and  non-Government,  together 
with  heads  of  government  of  exporting  coun- 
tries. 
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Imports.    I 

Whereas  Imports  on  beef  are  at  an  alltlme 
high;  and 

Whereas  these  heavy  Imports  are  seriously 
depressing  our  domestic  cattle  markets;  and 

Whereas  a  portion  of  these  Import*  Is  of 
primal  cuts  which  severely  damage  our 
domestic  price  structure;  and 

Whereas  the  production  potential  of  beef 
in  certain  co\mtrles  exporting  beef  to  the 
United  States  Is  virtually  vmllmlted;  and 

Whereas  the  American  producers  and 
feeders  are  obligated  to  pay  high-fixed  costs 
associated  with  labor,  land,  local,  and  Fed- 
eral taxes  and  other  expenses  over  which  he 
has  no  control,  which  are  higher  than  those 
of  his  foreign  counterpart;  and 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  spend  much  time  discussing  the 
amendment  to  limit  imports  of  meat 
into  this  country,  because  I  think  the 
points  have  been  sulequately  and  clearly 
and  lucidly  made  by  other  Senators  who 
have  spoken.  The  statistics  are  avail- 
able in  the  presentations  they  have 
made. 

I  have  listened  to  the  presentations 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  which  I  be- 
lieve were  very  comprehensive. 

I  wish  to  read  now  from  representative 
telegrams.  The  first  is  from  Mr.  Homer 
R.  Peterson.  American  International 
Charolais  Association,  Houston.  Tex.: 

Tills  association  favors  limitation  on  Im- 
port of  beef  to  protect  our  Independent 
cattle  Industry  and  beef  purchase  subsidy 
would  be  very  objectionable  to  our  mem- 
bership. 

The  next  is  from  the  Texas  Brahman 
Association.  Houston.  Tex.: 

The  Texas  Brahman  Association  feels 
strongly  that  Government  buying  of  beef  Is 
nothing  but  a  subsidy  and  should  not  be 
used  as  a  crutch  to  bolster  the  price  of  meat 
against  the  tremendous  flood  of  imported 
meat.  Quotas  should  be  rolled  back  past 
the  1962  and  1963  volume  which  Is  roughly  11 
percent  of  the  market  today.  Suggest  quotas 
be  rolled  back  to  a  figure  equal  to  the  Im- 
ports of  the  mldflftles. 


The  next  is  from  the  Texas  &  South- 
western Cattle  Raisers  Association, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.: 

Hope  you  will  use  every  effort  to  keep 
Imported  beef  out  of  this  country.  Know 
your  deep  concern  and  believe  all  inde- 
pendent thinking  cattlemen  wUl  back  you 
up. 

The  next  is  from  the  Texas  Angus  As- 
sociation. Jacksboro.  Tex.: 

Strongly  urge  stricter  Import  control  on 
forelgfn  beef.  Present  agreement  very  Inade- 
quate and  does  not  provide  lasting  solution. 
Government  beef  purchase  would  not  either. 
Urge  you  to  stand  for  more  limited  Import 
quotas  Instead  of  program  which  could  lead 
to   control  of  beef   Industry. 

I  read  one  from  the  National  Live- 
stock Feeders  Association: 

We  have  not  asked  for  the  program — 

That  refers  to  the  recently  announced 
Department's  beef-buying  program — 

This  was  entirely  a  departmental  decision 
and  we  knew  It  was  being  talked  about  but  It 
came  entirely  from  the  Department.  We 
have  not  asked  tar  It.  If  the  Department 
wishes  to  buy  beef  for  any  reason.  It  Is  their 
prerogative. 

At  best,  It  could  have  only  a  temporary 
Impact  on  this  market  because  their  funds 
are  limited.  Regardless  of  whether  they  buy 
or  do  not  buy,  we  Intend  to  seek  an  appro- 
priate solution  and  It  will  not  In  any  way  de- 
ter our  efforts  toward  realistic  quotas  and 
we  should  work  toward  this  through  legis- 
lation. 

I  read  a  telegram  from  the  American 
Brahman  Breeders  Association: 

American  Brahman  Breeders  Association 
strongly  objects  to  Government  beef  buying 
In  Ueu  of  adequate  Import  restrictions  or 
controls. 

I  read  a  telegram  from  the  Texas 
Hereford  Breeders  Association: 

The  directors  and  members  of  Top  of  Texas 
Hereford  Breeders  Association  urge  further 
action  on  and  greater  reduction  of  beef  Im- 
ports. Present  agreement  Is  unsatisfactory 
and  not  acceptable. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  tone  of  these 
telegrairj;  is  in  opposition  both  to  the 
agreement  with  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land and  to  the  announced  Government 
program  for  buying  beef. 

The  administration's  proposal  for 
stopgap  beef  buying  would  not  solve  the 
problem  in  the  long  run;  it  would  only 
aggravate  it.  By  entering  the  market 
as  a  heavy  buyer  of  beef,  the  Govern- 
ment would  create  artificial  market  de- 
mands that  would  be  quickly  met  by  even 
greater  production. 

Increased  and  excessive  imports  have 
been  the  major  factors  in  upsetting  the 
normal  market  situation  in  the  United 
States.  By  freezing  these  imports  at  a 
high  level — a  level  that  has  contributed 
heavily  to  the  present  situation — and 
then  purchasing  beef  in  the  open  market, 
the  Government  will  be  essentially  sup- 
porting the  price  of  beef  in  Australia. 
New  Zealand,  and  other  exporting 
countries. 

The  Government's  proposal  for  beef 
bU3ring  to  bolster  the  price  would  be  an 
entering  wedge  in  placing  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  cattle  business.  Cattlemen 
have  long  resisted  subsidies  and  Gov- 
ernment regulations.  They  are  the  only 
breed  of  Americans  who  have  felt  that 


Government  controls  set  the  pattern  for 
a  regimented  economy.  They  do  not 
want  cradle-to-grave  security  under  Un- 
cle Sam.  They  feel  they  would  run  a 
lesser  risk  if  they  could  be  given  a  favor- 
able climate  in  which  they  could  sell 
what  they  purchase.  They  have  been 
successful  in  resisting  Federal  subsidies 
and  controls.  The  fact  that  they  have 
been  successful  in  opposing  this  kind  of 
regimentation  and  dei>endence  on  the 
Federal  Government  and  subservience  to 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  a 
source  of  continued  embarrassment  for 
those  in  this  country  who  would  like  to 
see  our  entire  agrarian  economy  under 
Federal  control. 

I  believe  some  of  them  advised  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  follow  the 
philosophy  suggested  by  Mr.  Cochrane, 
to  the  effect  that  the  production  of  food 
and  fiber  is  a  utility,  or  that  agriculture 
is  a  utility,  and  that  the  production  of 
food  and  fiber  should  and  must  be  na- 
tionalized. 

I  am  daily  thankful  that  we  have  cou- 
rageous and  independent  Americans  like 
the  cattlemen  who  intend  to  resist  this 
type  of  Government  encroachment. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  fom  Nebraska 
as  a  means  of  creating  a  favorable  eco- 
nomic climate  in  this  country,  where 
the  American  cattleman  can  market 
what  he  produces  in  a  free  market. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  for  his  remarks  in  support 
of  the  Hruska  amendment  to  H.R.  6196 
and  I  wish  to  Identify  myself  with  him 
and  others  who  have  spoken  for  It. 

I  come  from  a  State  which  is  two- 
thirds  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  is  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  extractive  Industries 
are  highly  important  to  the  economy  of 
my  State,  and  the  greatest  of  these  In 
importance  is  the  livestock  industry. 
Millions  of  acres  of  grazing  land  are  de- 
pendent upon  this  industry.  The  com- 
mensurate holdings  of  the  livestock  in- 
terests to  supplement  their  grazing  lands 
consist  of  irrigated  ranches  and  valley 
farms  which  provide  hay  and  grain  to 
supplement  the  grazing  lands  and  for 
finishing  the  livestock  for  market.  So 
when  we  discuss  the  livestock  industry  of 
the  West,  we  are  talking  about  millions 
of  acres  of  publicly  and  privately  owned 
land,  in  addition  to  those  irrigated  val- 
leys which,  taken  together,  unite  to  make 
the  cattle  coimtry  of  the  West. 

The  U.S.  cattle  industry  is  sick. 

The  af&iction  begins  at  the  ranch  and 
extends  into  virtually  every  segment  of 
the  economy  of  the  cattle  country.  In 
the  middle  of  the  economy — and  hard- 
est hit  to  date — is  the  cattle  feeder,  the 
man  who  uses  grain  and  know-how  to 
convert  the  lean  range  animal  into  a 
luscious  steak  or  tender  roast.  Wlierever 
he  is.  whoever  he  is,  he  lost  money,  or 
at  best  broken  even.  In  1963,  on  every 
animal  he  marketed. 


In  1964,  his  prospects  are  even  worse. 
I  have  a  large  file  of  communications  in 
my  office  from  feeders  and  others  en- 
gaged In  the  livestock  Industry.  I  have 
one  letter  in  my  hand,  frmn  which  I  shall 
read  excerpts  because  It  comes  from  a 
man  whom  I  know  very  well.  He  is  not 
a  large  feeder  as  feeders  go.  but  he  is 
typical  of  feeders  in  my  State. 

He  says: 

Dear  Senator  :  I  have  your  letter,  together 
with  enclosures  with  reference  to  quota  and 
tariff  control  on  Imports  of  cattle  and  beef 
products.  I  think  a  fellow  on  the  firing  line 
as  you  are,  needs  a  close  liaison  with  his 
constituents  and  this  note  Is  to  give  you  the 
viewpoint  and  Immediate  position  of  only 
one  of  those  constituents,  but  I  think  my 
present  status  as  an  Idaho  cattle  feeder  Is 
quite  similar  to  at  least  90  percent  of  Idaho 
feeders. 

As  feeders  we  are  neither  large  or  small. 
We  have  in  our  feed  lots  the  year  round 
about  500  head.  We  try  to  move  these  at 
least  three  times  each  year,  so  we  have  a  total 
turnover  of  about  1,600.  These  cattle  are 
marketed  mostly  as  choice  and  good;  though 
we  do  feed  some  200  Holsteln  steers  most  of 
which  grade  out  standard. 

Now  on  current  sales  we  are  losing  on  the 
average  of  $55  per  steer.  I  am  attaching  a 
sheet  (exhibit  A)  which  shows  a  breakdown 
of  cost,  feed,  labor,  taxes,  death  loss,  medical 
supplies,  etc..  In  support  of  this  statement  of 
loss. 

At  one  of  our  livestock  auctions  yesterday, 
I  talked  at  length  with  the  owner  and  buyer 
for  a  small  killing  plant  In  this  area.  I  dis- 
cussed with  him  (1)  Imports  and  quotas, 
(2)  their  effect  on  prices,  and  (3)  hides  and 
prices  and  their  effect  on  dressed  beef  prices. 

He  states  further : 

I  understand  that  hides  today  are  worth 
6  cents  per  pound  or  less.  This  very  low 
hide  price  means  that  the  killer  must  In- 
crease his  margin  on  dressed  beef  about  1 
cent  per  pound.  Thus  this  Is  one  reason  beef 
prices  to  the  consumer  are  not  falling  as 
rapidly  as  fat  cattle  prices. 

There  Is  rumor  (which  I  cannot  confirm) 
that  retail  merchants  are  not  dropping  their 
prices  to  consumers  as  rapidly  as  fat  cattle 
prices  fall.  They  offer  as  an  excuse  that 
they  anticipate  a  strengthening  in  price  and 
desire  to  maintain  as  much  as  possible  a 
uniform  price. 

He  continues: 

I  appreciate  that  no  retailer  likes  to  adjust 
his  prices  weekly;  but  this  Is  small  consola- 
tion to  a  feeder  who  has  been  riding  a  down 
market  for  6  or  8  months  and  all  the  while 
being  reminded  by  his  consumer  neighbor 
that  the  price  he  Is  paying  Is  off  but  little. 

In  summary:  The  cattle  feeder  Is  in  a 
squeeze.  The  financial  losses  of  many  wUl  be 
crippling.    This  situation  Is  a  result  of: 

(1)  Paying  too  much  for  feeder  cattle  as 
a  result  of  Intense  competition  (N.B. — ^No 
feeder  feels  that  the  cowman  Is  actually 
getting  more  than  he  needs  to  stay  In  busi- 
ness. Lower  feeder  prices  may  bring  distress 
In  this  segment  of  the  economy ) . 

(2)  Increasing  Imports  which  are  depress- 
ing badly  our  cheaper  grades  of  meat. 
Cheaper  prices  on  low  grades  will,  of  course, 
reflect  on  Intermediate  and  top  grades. 
N.B. — Yesterday  I  saw  sell  at  the  auction 
some  very  good  Holsteln  steers  grading  stand- 
ard at  $16  and  $17  per  hundredweight. 

(3)  The  hide  price  Is  badly  depressed  due 
to  synthetics.  This  situation  may  continue 
Indefinitely.  We  need  research  on  new  uses 
for  hides. 

(4)  With  a  situation  of  buyers  reluctantly 
holding  back,  and  sellers  pushing  to  sell, 
there  Is  an  ever-increasing  number  of  ani- 
mals being  consigned  to  packers  on  a  grade 
and  yield  basis.     This,  of  course,  tends  to 
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decrease  competitive  bidding  by  packeri.  It 
Is  a  bad  practice  that  is  always  worse  on  a 
depressed  market.  Packers  who  can  get  their 
normal  markup  on  supplies  consigned  to 
them  find  little  Incentive  to  Increwe  their 
prices  to  retailers. 

(5)  It  Is  my  Impression  that  the  feeders 
loss  has  not  yet  been  harvested.  In  other 
words  in  the  sale  which  has  not  yet  been 
made  the  full  loss  U  not  yet  apparent  and 
the  banker  has  not  yet  encountered  stark 
reality  I  believe  many  feeders  will  lose 
heavily  and  bankers  may  become  more  shy. 
The  entire  economy  of  agricultural  Idaho 
stands  ready  for  a  Jolt.  I  hope  I  am  wrong 
I  believe  a  sound  coUecUve  study  by  the 
Industry  would  be  worthwhile. 

Then  he  supplies  a  breakdown  of  the 
cost  of  his  own  feed  lot  operations,  show- 
ing that  he  is  losing  on  his  present  opera- 
tions this  winter  $56.40  a  head.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  break- 
down printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  break- 
down was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRD.  as  follows: 
SxKiBrr    A. — Con    Accountino    on    Choice 

Idaho  Stus  Boookt  Jun«   15.   1968.  Sou> 

Dkczmbbb   is.   1063 

Figures  herein  are  uken  from  our  files  and 
con  firmed  as  approximately  correct  by  other 
contemporary  feeders. 

1  We  assume  that  we  are  selling  at  an 
average  weight  of  1.150  to  l.aOO  pounds. 

a.  We  assume  that  we  have  fed  this  steer 
for  a  period  of  0  months  or  180  days  (It  takes 
about  this  long  to  assure  a  choice  grade) . 

3  We  produce  much  of  own  feed  but  all 
feed  Is  figured  at  market  price. 

4.  We  believe  other  feeders  who  are  selling 
at  the  present  time  *r*  experiencing  about 
the  same  resulu 

5    Following  is  a  breakdown  on  one  steer 

Ooet  of  steer   (June   15.   1M3).  775 

pounds  at  9M- .  - glT*  M 

OtMt  of  grain   (feed  only).  Ill  per 

hundredweight,  379  (number) 71.75 

Labor  and  feed  lot  malnteoanoe,  g 

cenu  per  day 14.40 

Tajies  (SUte  and  county) 3  <* 

Veterinary  supplies  and  servlcea t.  00 

Death  loss  and  depreciated  hUm  on 

ailing  a  percent .--         ♦  W> 

Interest.  MOO  at  6  percent  = 

»iax^^  year- *  ^ 

Total  ooet ~    ggg-*© 

Bale   (Dm.   !•.  19«).  l.tSO  pound* 
MIM - »0<» 

Loss  per  head »•.  40 
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Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  There  Is  a 
tendency  among  oatUe  f^eder«.  when 
the  prlee  la  low.  to  hold  cattle  loivger  In 
the  feedlots.  to  make  them  heavier  in 
the  hope  that  perhaps  the  noarket  wUl 
take  A  spurt  and  they  can  uiUoad 

I  know  that  part  of  the  bualnees. 
Feedert.  rather  than  take  a  loas— as 
they  probably  should — wlU  feed  their 
eattld  to  an  exeeaalve  weight.  I  have  fed 
eatile  I  am  in  the  llvealock  bu4in<M»  »t 
the  preaent  time,  ai^d  I  know  that  this 
temptation  la  always  present  on  a  down 
market  Haiher  than  take  a  loss,  we 
puatiKu»e  It  in  the  hope  that  a  sudden 
ehaiige  for  the  belter  will  occur,  and  we 
shall  be  able  to  reeoup  our  Kmsm. 

But  the  break  In  price  of  30  to  25  per- 
cent, in  the  pajit  year  does  moare  lhai\ 
{^(feot  the  feediot.  It  reaches  back  to 
the  replacement  stock,  the  animals  that 
will  *oiU\  be  taken  fixuu  the  farms  and 
pastures  to  be  f»t(ei>ed  in  the  feedlot. 


Those  feeders  who  stay  in  business  an- 
other year  will  be  very  cautious  in  buy- 
iiig  feeder  cattle. 

Cattlemen,  economists,  bankers,  and 
other  agricultural  experts  agree  that 
there  are  two  principal  reasons  for  the 
ruinous  conditions. 

As  has  been  mentioned  by  every  Sen- 
ator who  has  addressed  himself  to  the 
pending  amendment,  there  is.  first,  a  dev- 
astating and  continually  rising  tide  of 
Imports  which,  in  1963.  saw  a  record  of 
1.750  million  pounds  of  foreign  beef 
swamp  the  U5.  market.  This  quanUty. 
converted  into  steaks,  roasts,  hamburger, 
stew  meat,  processed  meat,  and  other 
beef  table  products,  would  supply  the 
beef  needs  of  every  American  family  for 
more  than  a  month. 

There  are  too  many  cattle  here  at 
home.  There  are  too  many  heavy  cattle 
at  home.  One  of  the  reasons  why  there 
are  too  many  cattle  lies  in  the  depressed 
prices  for  the  cows  that  should  be  sent 
to  market,  especially  the  border  cows  in 
the  dairy  herd  that  should  be  sent  to 
market,  but  on  which  the  salvage  value 
is  so  low.  The  beef  cattleman  will  take 
a  chance  on  getting  another  hundred - 
pound  calf  from  the  cow.  or  in  the  case 
of  a  dairy  farmer,  to  milk  the  poor  pro- 
ducer for  another  year.  In  the  hope  that 
prices  for  standard  and  utility  grade  cat- 
tle will  Improve. 

One  and  three-quarter  billion  pounds 
of  beef  Is  a  great  deal  of  beef. 

Depending  on  who  does  the  calculat- 
ing, it  is  the  equivalent  of  between  3.500.- 
000  and  4  million  cattle  on  the  hoof 

Had  thoee  animals  been  produced  en- 
tirely in  the  United  SUtes.  they  would 
have  coi«umed  more  than  30  billion 
pounds  of  feed  grain  equivalent — mostly 
surplus  feed  grain  Moreover  had  thocse 
cattle  been  produced  in  this  country,  the 
process  would  have  provided  more  than 
100  mllllozi  addlliojial  man-hours  of 
fali\fxxl  labor  in  a  Nation  which  is  fight- 
ing a  serious  tmemploymeni  problem. 

Most  of  the  imported  meat,  we  have 
been  told,  come*  from  .^aslTalia  and  New 
Zealand.  It  amounts  to  about  two- thirds 
of  the  total  Imports.  Most  of  the  beef 
which  enters  this  country  is  of  standard 
or  utility  grade,  or  the  poorer  grade  of 
meat,  used  mostly  in  processing. 

The  short  and  simvie  story  is  that 
there  is  too  much  imported  beef 

This  has  caused  a  spireadinx  disaster 
li»  the  farms,  ranches,  feed  lots,  and 
towns  and  ciUes  of  the  cattie  country,  be- 
cause the  whole  economy  of  these  areas 
is  dependent  upon  these  basic  mdustrles. 
American  producers  will  not  get  back 
to  normally  profitable  operations  until 
the  Ooveriunenl  of  the  United  States 
puts  a  slop  to  excessive  imports  of  tow 
cost  foreign  beef 

What  action  can  the  Oovemment 
take*  It  can  move  in  one  of  two  ways. 
The  admuu»tralioi\.  the  executive  branch 
of  the  C>over«\ment.  actuig  through  the 
Tariff  Commission,  can  n>ove  to  curb 
beef  imports.  Or  Congress.  ac<mg  tuader 
Its  ovuftslitutioixal  powers  to  "regukate 
oommerve  with  foreign  nations.'*  can  im- 
pose import  QUOtasL 

A  year  ago.  u\  order  to  provide  effective 
protection  of  the  Uve«»o«k  market  for 
the  American  ixrodueer   and  fee<tof.  I 


joined  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr 
SncpsoM  1  in  cosponsonng  corrective  leg- 
islatlMi.  Our  bill  was  introduced  last 
spring.  It  Is  S.  557.  It  would  limit  the 
imporUUon  of  cattle,  beef,  and  veal  to 
an  annual  quota  of  the  average  for  the 
5  years  1958  to  1962.  inclusive,  with  a 
penalty  on  any  imports  exceeding  such 

quotas. 

We  received  adverse  reports  on  our 
bill  from  all  departments  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  no  action  has  been  taken 
to  hold  hearings  on  it. 

On  February  17.  1964.  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  announced  that  the 
United  SUtes  had  reached  agreements 
with  Australia  and  New  2^ealand.  the 
two  principal  nations  which  export  beef, 
veal.  lamb,  and  mutton  to  the  United 
States.  It  was  an  amazing  •seUouf  of 
our  own  stockmen.  While  it  does  provide 
for  a  small  cutback  in  the  first  year,  the 
agreement  with  Australia  will  not  rt^ 
back  imports  to  a  reasonable  level,  but 
will  actually  permit  imports  to  increase 
from  274  million  pounds  in  1961  to  582 
minion  pounds  in  1966. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  a  news- 
paper article  published  in  Australia, 
which  indicates  thai  the  Australians  be- 
lieve they  made  a  fine  bargain  when  they 
induced  us  to  enter  into  trade  agree- 
ments with  them  to  import  their  meat. 
The  title  of  the  article  is  "Meat  Pact 
With  United  States  Announced." 
The  subtitle  reads : 
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Australia  and  New  Zealand  hare  sixned  9- 
year  meat  a«r»«n«nts  with  the  United  State* 
which  temporarUy  restrtct  their  exports 
slightly,  but  allow  for  progreeslve  Ujusbmb 

The  article  states,  tn  part: 

Tbe  Mlntetar  for  Traito.  Mr.  J-  McCweci 

cummentii^  in  Canberra  ta*t  night,  sakl  tb« 
agreement  met  fully  Australia's  o^>ecUv«s  in 
the  necotlatAoos. 

The  agreement  met  Australia'^  oWec- 
tives.  It  certainly  did  not  meet  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  cattle-producing  industry 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  nave  the  entire  article  printed  in 
the  RsvxiaD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlek 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  tbe  Rbcou. 
as  follows: 

TutroaABT  Liscrr  Mxat  P*ct  Wtth  Vvmo 
Sr^Tta.  .\>><v>v>tvx» — AcsiaALia  *j»»  Nrw 
Zx*iJL.so  Haxx  Stunvt  3-TsAS  HXxaj  A«««i- 
MSM-rs  WTTH  Tta  Vvmv  Stxna  Wirnxm 
TKMPoaAan.T  Rxsxbjct  T««j»  Eajroar^ 
Si.iaKTT.T.    fSTt    auLow    roa    Paosaiaarrs 

INCI 


Ttxe  Mlrusser  tor  Tr«de.  Mr  J  McSwea. 
ctMumentii^  in  Canberra  last  oigiit.  satxl  t&« 
iftTiimMal  wH  folty  Australia '9  objecttrea  m 
UM  aeyXiaOoas 

Tt»e  lTTiite<l  States  an  AurstraJoa  »  beet  nsar- 
twt  for  meat.  tailJU9«  about  TO  p<Mxeat  ^  aU 
9%u  exports  last  year  for  a  return  at  ia.900 

pOUZkdS. 

irobcter  ttate  agreements  tbe  1964  taxport  Sg- 
uree  set  for  AuetraZia  ami  New  Zeataia<l 
rwpreeeal  a  catback  ot  about  S  percent  Ctom 
itte  revor%t  year  vt  I'MS. 

Vtr  Mc-Ewea  saKi  itx«  agreeowmt  cowertog 
AuAiraUaa  exports  rvprwieoiwl  *  new  pibiue 
in  ttke  trading  r«i;rit:ioi3;*  witti  tiM  C&tM^ 
States. 

Ttte  A^reeBaeat.  ajonounced  yeetec<lay.  ftH- 
K^ws  (ttocussJKMM  whjcn  began  to  tise  rafBe^i 
States  in  January  after  Aaaierti.-an  b«#ef  pc'- 
(tucers  cw«Hipiam«<l  iftat  foreign  suppOee  wet« 


QXTOTAS  TO  orcnxAss 

Tbe  agreement  limits  Australian  exports  of 
beef.  real,  and  motton  to  aO.OOO  tons  In 
1M4.  compared  witli  shipments  of  133.000 
tons.  TnjOOO  tons,  and  257.000  tons  in  each 
of  the  past  3  years. 

But  Australia  8  quota  will  rise  to  2S1.000 
tons  in  1966  and  to  260.000  tooa  in  1966. 

In  each  succeeding  year  the  mcreaae  is  to 
correspond  to  the  estimated  rate  of  Increase 
in  the  total  VS.  meat  market,  at  present  put 
at  3.7  percent  annually 

ITiKler  the  agreement.  Australian  under- 
takes to: 

ITae  its  tiest  endeaTors  to  Itmlt  its  exports 
to  tike  United  States,  of  the  better  quality 
cuts.  KOCh  as  steaks  and  roasts,  to  about 
the  current  proportkxi  of  present  exports  to 
the  United  States,  and; 

Maintain  the  present  relationship  between 
beef  and  mutton  exports. 

The  agreement  is  for  an  indefinite  time. 
but  is  subject  to  rerlew  erery  3  years.  Ether 
Gomnment  may  end  it  at  the  end  of  a  cal- 
endar yaar  on  180  days  notice. 

Tte  agreemicnt  with  Australia  covers  beef. 
TcaL  axxl  muttoc  in  all  forms  other  than 
canned,  cured,  and  cooked  skeats  and  Live 
antmals. 

Tike'  agreement  with  New  Zealand  covers 
only  beef  and  T«aL 

New  ZcalazMl  has  agreed  to  ttmtt  its  ex- 
ports in  1964  to  lOS.OOO  tons,  in  1965  to 
107.000  tons,  and  in   1968  to   lll.OOO  tooa. 

In  an  exchange  ckf  Letters  with  the  UJS. 
Qoremment.  the  Austrillan  Am-bassador.  Sir 
Boward  Beale.  accepted  the  limits  on  the 
understanding  that  .Australia's  access  to  the 
U  S.  market  was  aot  restricted  by  an  increase 
in  duties. 

Mr.  Mc£wcn  said  in  Canberra  yestcrda,y 
It  was  the  first  time  the  Australian  meat  in- 
dustry  had  secujred  a  firm  assurance  o£  eoc- 
:inued  access  into  the  U  S.  market. 

The  industry  also  had  a  fuarantee  that 
tt  would  enjoy  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
rapidly  expanding  American  market,  which 
.iTw  the  p««t  10  years  bad  grown  by  about 
two-thlrda. 

Mr  McSwen  said  that  in  recent  years  the 
Cnlted  States  had  become  Australia's  major 
market  for  beef  and  mutton. 

Orer  the  past  8  years  Australian  exports 
jf  these  cxjmmodlties  to  the  United  States 
iad  frown  from  Ttrtually  nothing  to  about 
^.OOO  pounds  tn  1963. 

These  exports  of  beef  represented  about  »7 
percent  of  Australia's  total  beef  exports  and 
the  beef  and  mutton  together  about  70  per- 
cent  (jt   all   Australian    meat    exports. 

"Because  of  the  predominance  at  the  US. 
market  to  our  meat  e.\pcrts  it  is  of  tremen- 
dous  importance  to  all  sections  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Industry  that  conttoized  access  to 
•;i3is  market  should  be  secured  and  that 
prices  should  contmue  So  be  proft table,"  Mr 
Mc£wen  siud 

SKXASLTSSOCSa    POB    KXTOarXBS 

Mr  McSWen  said  the  provision  for  growth 
•jx  the  world's  lafgest  meat  market  repre- 
iwnted  the  tlxst  major  breakthrough  for  a«n- 
-•ultuTTil-^xpcrttng  countries  to  their  fi<fht 
to  get  an  assurance  of  expanding  access  to 
major  world  marketa 

Tbe  precedent  eetabOshed  to  the  United 
States  would  be  important  to  Australia  and 
jther  meat-exporting  councnes. 

It  would  help  them  to  their  efforts  m  the 
meat  group  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
rartlEs  and  Trade  to  negotiate  unproved  con- 
iitions  of  access  to  world  markets  as  part 
:t  the  Kennedy  round  of  toternational  trade 
rieifotmtions. 

The  United  States  had  shown  by  sxampts 
that  practical  arrangements  could  be  woriEed 
JUt  which  would  assure  agncultural-export- 
jog  couzitnas  of  uxpandJng  accew  to  world 
oiiixkets  while  taking  mtu  account  the  prub- 
ems  of  domestic  prod'ucers. 

The  Minister  tor  Prtmary  Dutuscry.  Mt 
C.  F.   Adermann.  said  tile  agreement  would 


glre  added  coofkdence  to  meatworks  proprte- 
tors.  who  bad  to  spend  more  to  meet  new 
U^.  tnspcctVxi  reqrlTcmcnta 

Mr.  JORDAN  (rf  Idaho  Mr  Presi- 
d^it.  I  most  sincerely  recommend  to 
Senators  that  tliey  support  tbe  Hruska 
amendment  Its  support  is  certainly 
called  for.  It  is  the  one  aveiue  left  to 
us  to  redeem  a  veir  bad  situaticm  that 
exists  throughout  the  entire  cattle  in- 
dustry. 

As  has  been  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  the  livestock  industry  is  one 
segiDfKit  of  agriculture  that  has  resisted 
controls,  regulations,  and  subsidies. 
Tbe  industry  has  taken  its  bumps 
through  the  years.  We  have  had  good 
years  and  bad  years,  but  we  are  proud 
of  OUT  record.  All  we  ask — and  I  think 
we  are  entitled  to  it  as  domestic  pro- 
ducers— is  fair  coosideracion  and  a  fair 
opportunity  to  supply  the  domestic  mar- 
ket with  tbe  meat  products  of  our  farms, 
ranches  and  feedlots. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  Mr.  Pr«ident,  in 
the  first  week  in  January.  I  made  a  series 
of  farm  speeches  in  Wisctxisin.  At  ev«T 
meeting,  in  every  section  of  tbe  State. 
fanners  expressed  their  deep  ctjocem 
over  beef  imports. 

On  January  14.  I  repeated  to  tbe  Sen- 
ate on  tbe  attitude  of  Wisconsin  farmers 
on  this  subject  azid  tbe  impact  of  beef 
imports  on  farm  incoooe  in  WisconairL 

I  a:sk  unanizzKHis  consent  that  excerpts 
from,  my  remarks  on  tiiat  occasion  relat- 
ing to  beef  imports  be  printed  in  tbe 
Ricoas  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Ricoaa. 
as  follows: 

Wiscontis  is.  of  course,  primarily  dairy 
country;  ^-nr*  yet  I  heard  constant  protests 
about  the  impact  of  meat  imports  on  the 
dairy  as  well  as  the  beef  farmer. 

At  virtually  every  one  of  the  38  meetings 
which  I  addressed,  farmers  would  brmg  up 
the  fact  that  meat  imports  were  hammertng 
down  the  price  the  farmer  gets  for  his  meat 
a.ntma.ii«  EvsTy  dairy  fanner  m  to  the  beef 
business.  Wheo  his  cows  no  longer  produce 
miTit  cdlciently,  he  evils  them  and  sells  then 
for  beef. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  meat  imports 
compete  directly  wtth  cow  beef.  The  im- 
ports. T"*^"  the  cow  beef,  go  toto  hambtirgwrs 
a.nd  wten«rs.  So  these  imports  contribute 
directly  to  the  surplus  production  of  milX  by 
drfving  the  price  of  cow  beef  so  low  tiiat 
instead  of  culling,  the  fanner  continurn  to 
mtik  cows  and  prod'uce  the  extra  milk  long 
after  he  would  have  brought  the  cow  to 
market  if  the  price  had  been  adequate. 

"Tbta  ts  the  way  imports  of  beef  from 
abroad  have  contrihuted.  and  uontr  ittuted 
'inXortunateiy.  to  our  daiij  surplus. 

Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adj'ustment 
Act  of  1333  provides  for  a  Umiiataon  af  these 
imports  by  requirmg  a  restrictijon.  on  any 
import  program  that  mterferes  with  a  fann 
price  support  program. 

Tliere  is  no  queslnon  that  imports  of  beef 
are  toterfertog  with  the  feed  grain  program, 
because  obviously  xt  we  import  10  percent  of 
beef  from  abroad,  which  costs  hundreds  of 
mnimnw  of  doUars.  we  are  not  going  to  con- 
sume that  much  Amencan  beef  and.  tiure- 
fore.  are  not  g[cmg  to  eat  the  animals  that 
consume  the  feed  grain.  The  cost  of  the 
feed  gram  program  increases  accordingly  at 
the  taxpayers'  expense. 

So  tt  toterteres  wtth  the  teed  grain,  pro- 
gram. 

Second,  it  toterferes  wtth  the  dairy  price 
support  program  because,  as  I  pointed  out. 


the  dairy  farmers  are  not  cuIBag  tbetr  cows 
because  they  cannot  get  a  suiBclent  price  for 
them.  Why?  Because  of  the  great  inter- 
ference and  impact  of  the  import  ou  cow  beef 
frosn  abroad. 

So.  to  those  two  direct  ways  there  is  com- 
pcllUon  with  our  price  support  program 
flowing  from  the  very  heavy  imparts  from 
abroad. 


But  I  would  tike  to  stress,  as  I  tmderstand 
the  Senator  from  Montana  suggested  the 
figures  a  httle  while  aco.  that  beef  Imparts 
are  now  approaching  samethlng  like  10  or  11 

percent. 

When  imports  are  that  heavy,  and  we  have 

the  ^rtt^  of  indastidty  ct  demand  that  we 
have — people  neither  eat  a  great  deal  more 
when  the  price  of  beef  la  dropped  nor  a  great 
deal  less  when  the  price  increases.  If  we  did 
not  have  such  a  large  and  important 
siBOunt — hundreds  of  mllliorLS  of  dollars  at 
imported  beef — the  price  wouJd  be  a  great 
deal  better  r-HAn  tt  is  now.  The  American 
farmer  cannot  seli  his  poultry  abroad  in 
Borope.    It  is  being  kcpc  out. 

We  are  having  a  very  toog^  time  wtth  the 
Common  Market  tn  relation  to  aU  of  aor 
agricultural  prodnrts.  Tet  w»  are  tmport- 
tng  a  great  amount  of  meat  Cracn  abroad. 
Of  course,  tt  ts  hammertng  our  farmers  toto 
the  ground.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the 
farmer  wanting  m.<x*  subsidies.  The  farmer 
wants  a  better  break  and  a  more  sensible 
opporBttntty  to  earn  an  Miirrnie  in 
try. 


I  hope  agrtncltaral 
tries  exporting  meat  to  this  country,  tf  tbcy 
have  a  chance  to  read  parts  at  this  delaate, 
wUl  cocaider  ^-^^  compilatian  of  statutes 
relating  to  sotl  cacaervatioQ.  marketing 
quocas.  and  so  forth.  At  page  STi  of  the 
AgricQltural  Adjustment  Act.  it  is  speglfied 
that  wheoev«-  the  Secretary  of  Agnculture 
has  rtsaon  to  believe  that  any  article  being 
tmportcd  toto  the  United  States  to  his 
judgment  could  totcrfcre  with  a  price-sup- 
port ^»Migi'«.Tn  he  can  eaQ  it  to  the  attKitlan 
of  the  President  and,  through  the  Tariff 
CcxnmisBlon.  can  act.  to  effect,  not  only  to 
impose  quotas,  hut  virtually  prevent  tm- 
portations.  This  is  not  theory.  It  la  being 
done  aH  the  time.  It  will  have  to  be  done 
wtth  beef  imparts  if  there  is  a  aituatlnn 
in  which  we  cannot  antve  at  voluntary 
quotas,  recngniaing  the  neccsaisics  at  other 
countaries  as  well  as  ourselves. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  Prerfdent.  the 
dairy  fanners  are  hix  dtrectly  and  hit 
haird  by  this  ^aormoaB  increase  is,  beef 
imports.  Sifost  of  the  beef  imports  eom.- 
pete  with  cow  beef  which  goes  into 
wteners  and  hamburgers.  The  heavy- 
imports  of  beef  tiave  driven  down  ibe 
price  of  culled  cows.  The  resolt  is  that 
a  source  of  income  which  dairy  farsBers 
rei7  on  wy  heavily  baa  dropped 
sbarpiy. 

PurtherTHore,  the  beef  impcats  have 
caused  Lower  dairy  farm  incf^ne.  and  an 
increase  in  cost  to  tbe  taxpayer,  inas- 
much as  farmers  are  now  less  willing  to 
cull  their  cows.  They  keep  them  pro- 
ducing. Th^  do  so  because  tbe  price  of 
the  slaughtered  cow  has  been  driven 
down  fay  unporta  of  cow  beef.    The  con- 

tiTTna-trinn  of  thin  prodUctiDn  of  COWS  that. 

should  be  called  increases  the  pnadaction 
of  miiir  ;^.nf}  cbe  burden  on  the  taxpaye*. 
TTnritw  these  drciimstances  I  shall  sup- 
port Clae  g.m»»nriTrn»nt.  of  tile  Ssiosor 
from  Webraska  [Mr.  Hmn^u]  wisieh. 
deals  directly  and  f  orthri^tly  with  this 
senous  problem. 
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I  shall  support  the  Hruska  amendment 
also  because  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
there  should  be  a  modification  of  section 
22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  to 
provide  that  when  imports  indirectly 
contribute,  as  most  imports  do.  to  in- 
creased cost  of  the  feed  grain  price  sup- 
port program,  action  should  be  taken 
by  the  TarifT  Commission,  seeking  to 
limit  imports,  because  increases  in  im- 
portation of  beef  in  an  enormous 
amount,  greatly  increases  the  cost  of  the 
feed  grain  program. 

Obviously,  if  Americans  are  to  buy  tens 
of  millions  of  pounds  of  imported  meat 
instead  of  buying  domestic  meat,  our 
feed  grain  producers  are  going  to  lose 
the  market  for  millions  of  bushels  of  feed 
grain  they  would  otherwise  sell  to  Ameri- 
cans. What  does  that  mean?  It  means 
that  we  shall  have  to  pay  more  for  the 
price  support  program  in  the  feed  grains 
area.  After  all,  the  only  purpose  of  feed 
grains  is  to  feed  them  to  animals  which 
we  later  consume.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
very  difflcult  to  see  that  this  great  in- 
crease of  meat  imports  is  directly  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  the  farm  program. 

DAMT     IMPOBTS     HIT    TAXPATEB.    COMSITliD 

While  the  import  of  meat  is  a  recent 
and  nagging  concern  of  our  Wisconsin 
dairymen,  the  import  of  dairy  products  is 
a  problem  of  increasing  concern  to  the 
dairy  farmer,  and  of  direct  and  serious 
consequence  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  effect  of  dairy  imports,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  meat  imports,  is  two- 
fold. First,  so  long  as  the  Government 
is  supporting  milk  prices,  each  pound 
imported  means  that  the  Ciovemment  in 
turn  must  buy  a  pound  of  domestic  pro- 


duction to  support  the  price.  Second, 
imports  add  to  supplies,  and,  with  or 
without  price  supports,  serve  to  depress 
dairy   product  markets   in   the  United 

States. 

Authority  to  regulate  imports  of  dairy 
products  is  contained  In  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  In  the 
administration  of  this  act,  specific 
quotas  have  been  established,  limiting 
the  import  of  specified  products,  but 
quota  limitations  can  be  circvmivented 
through  the  shipment  of  other  products 
meeting  other  standards  of  identity. 

It  was  circvmivention  through  the  but- 
ter quota,  for  example,  that  led  to  the 
importation  of  butter  oil.  Subsequently, 
a  quota  was  established  for  butter  oil. 
That  in  turn  was  circumvented  through 
the  Importation  of  Exylona.  and  follow- 
ing that,  Junex. 

The  same  type  of  circumvention  occurs 
with  respect  to  all  other  products,  as  can 
be  noted  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
various  types  of  cheese.  The  figures  of 
dairy  products  Imported  are  less  than 
precise,  because  many  products  are  Im- 
ported outside  of  quotas  as  products 
which  contain  substantial  quantities 
either  of  butterf at  or  solids-not-fat.  An 
example  of  this  would  be  a  new  product 
presently  coming  In  as  "chocolate 
crumb." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmoxis  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  present  au- 
thorized quotas,  together  with  admitted 
imports  of  specific  products  for  the  fiscal 
years  1961-62  and  1962-63.  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 


Dairy  producU:  ImjtorU  and  esUMuhed  import  quotas,  UniUd  StaUa,  Jitcal  year,  1961Si 

and  l96tSS 


[In  poonds] 


Product 


QooU 


Imports 


QuoU  producU:  ■ 
Cbean: 

Cbeddar. 


lUUmn-type  cow's  milk. 
Ed«m  mna  0 


Blu»-mold. 


Oooda.. 


Tot«I 

Butter 

Butter  oU 

Dried  cnam 

Drted  wbole  mOk. 
Dried  skim  milk.. 
Dried  buttermilk. 
.Malted  milk 


2,780.100 
11,900.100 

9,200,400 
>^01•.9eB 


NonguoUi 
CbecM 


,uoU  produeta: 


Kmmentbal«> 
Oruyere 


Oletoot 


BrrndxA.. 
Colby 


Colby 
OUmt. 


Total. 


28,497,980 

707,000 

1,»0.000 

800 

7  000 

1, 807^000 

496.000 

S.000 


1981-«2 


2.S1S,S70 
8.470,308 
5,832.812 
4,34&,018 


Kvapcrated 

Cmt\a 

Froten 
Janex.. 


2D.9M.3S8 

<S1.615 

1,200.000 

0 

8.000 

1.800,834 

480.412 

6.W2 


190-6I 


2,613,8X7 
0,284.380 
6.106,000 
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•  Imports  under  license.  ^  • 

*  QuoU  Increaaed  In  .March  1062  from  4.454.000  pounds. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  1962-63,  for 
example,  the  admitted  imports,  when 
taken  in  the  aggregate,  displaced  a  mar- 
ket for  nearly  1  billion  pounds  of  milk. 
This  is  a  Bubatantial  percentage  of  the 
surplus  diary  products  purchased  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  sup- 
port the  farm  price  of  milk  In  the  United 
States.  In  the  aggregate,  imports  of 
dairy  products  have  reached  40  percent 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pur- 
chases for  price  support. 

I  stress  the  point  that  I  am  referring 
to  the  purchases  for  price  support,  not 
all  purchases.  That  does  not  Include, 
of  course,  school  milk.  But  when  we 
recognize  that  1  billion  pounds  of  im- 
ported milk  is  such  a  huge  percentage  of 
our  price  support  operation.  It  can  be 
seen  how  directly  and  expensively  this 
contributes  to  the  cost  of  the  dairy  pro- 
gram. 

One  of  the  greatest  pressures  on  the 
price  support  program  has  been  its 
alleged  cost.  When  this  Is  considered, 
it  can  readily  be  seen  that  when  the  cost 
of  imports  Is  Included,  the  dairy  program 
is  adversely  affected  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  and  Congress  as  well. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  experi- 
enced Imports  of  frozen  cream.  For  the 
most  part,  this  cream  went  into  the  ice 
cream  market.  In  many  cases.  It  des- 
troyed the  price  dlfTerential  which  we 
normally  can  expect  as  a  premium  for 
butterfat  used  in  the  production  of  Ice 
cream  as  contrasted  to  the  price  received 
for  butterfat  if  made  into  butter. 

The  problem  of  import  control  Is  a 
never-ending  one.  and  one  that  is  be- 
coming very  difficult  to  hsuidle.  Even 
though  Imports  could  be  controlled 
under  present  law.  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  administration — both 
Democratic  and  Republican — have  been 
moving  in  the  direction  of  tacreased  for- 
eign trade. 

As  a  measure  short  of  enforcing  tight 
quota  limitations,  at  present  the  Govern- 
ment Is  entering  into  voluntary  agree- 
ments with  exporting  countries  to  limit 
their  shipments  to  the  United  States. 
However,  such  voluntary  agreements, 
normally  check— but  do  not  serve  to  re- 
duce— imports.  Furthermore,  under  vol- 
untary agreements,  there  is  provision  for 
Increasing  shipments  on  a  gradual  basis 
from  year  to  year. 

This  would  be  true  under  the  Hruska 
amendment,  but  at  least  It  Is  limited  to 
population  increases.  Tills  seems  to  be  a 
reasonable  basis  for  Increase,  rather  than 
the  basis  of  consumption,  because  if  im- 
ports are  related  to  the  Increase  of  con- 
sumption, the  new  market,  as  It  opens 
up  Is  likely  to  be  taken  over  entirely  by 
foreign  farmers.  We  are  getting  into  the 
most  unfortunate  position  of  having  a 
price  support  program,  not  for  American 
farmers,  but  for  farmers  all  over  the 
world.  Even  this  rich  country  cannot 
afford  that. 

I  had  seriously  considered  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  Hruska  amendment, 
to  include  dairy  products  in  the  quota 
limitations  relating  to  meat  twoducts.  I 
shall  not  offer  the  amendment  at  this 
time,  largely  because  I  shall  take  no  ac- 
tion to  jeopardize  action  by  the  Senate 
on  the  amendment. 
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However,  it  is  essential  that  the  record 
show  loud  and  clear  that  the  present 
importation  of  dairy  products  is  evading 
section  22.  is  costing  the  taxpayer  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year.  Is  adding  to  the 
dairy  surplus,  and  Is  putting  downward 
pressure  on  the  cruelly  low  present  price 
support  for  milk. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr. 
Hruska]. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  which  the 
Senate  Is  now  considering.  There  Is  a 
drastic  need  for  immediate  action  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
pass  legislation  which  will  curb  the  ex- 
cessive meat  imports  which  are  having 
such  a  damaging  effect  upon  our  domes- 
tic livestock  markets.  Because  of  re- 
cent events  the  need  for  this  type  of 
legislation  Is  far  greater  than  It  has  ever 
been  in  the  past. 

Back  in  January  of  1963,  I  realized 
that  something  must  be  done  if  we  were 
going  to  protect  our  livestock  Industry. 
Our  cattlemen  and  sheepmen  were  suf- 
fering badly  at  that  time,  because  of 
the  meat  imports  which  were  flooding 
our  markets.  The  statistics  showed  that 
by  product  weight,  the  Imports  for  1962 
were  up  41  percent  over  the  Impwrts  of 
1961.  Now  the  imports  for  1963  are  up 
60  percent  over  the  1961  base. 

This  is  alarming  enough,  but  when 
we  consider  the  further  fact  that  Im- 
ports In  the  last  10  years  have  Increased 
by  383  percent,  we  know  that  Imports 
are  having  a  direct  and  significant  effect 
upon  the  local  market.  This  dramat- 
ically emphasizes  that  corrective  action 
should  be  taken  if  we  are  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  livestock  industry  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  livestock  industry  in  this  country 
has  made  tremendous  growth  In  last 
several  years.  It  provides  food  and  fiber 
for  civilians  and  military  alike.  In  1948, 
cattle  numbered  a  little  over  77  million 
head,  whereas  in  January  of  1963  we 
had  over  103  million  head.  In  1940,  we 
Americans  consumed  8.23  billion  pounds, 
carcass  weight,  and  in  1962  we  con- 
sumed 17.3  billion  pounds.  The  per 
capita  consumption  of  beef  has  increased 
from  the  1940  level  of  54.9  pounds  to  an 
estimated  95  pounds  in  1963.  While  the 
consumption  of  beef  has  made  a  signifi- 
cant increase  and  the  health  of  our 
Nation  has  consequently  improved,  it 
is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  consump- 
tion of  impwrted  beef  has  skyrocketed. 
In  comparison  to  our  total  consumption 
of  meat  products.  If  we  compare  the 
year's  consumption  in  1960  with  the 
year's  consumption  In  1962,  we  find  that 


total  consumption  Increased  4.3  percent, 
but  that  the  consumption  of  Imported 
meat  Increased  81.8  percent.  This  Is 
significant,  because  every  time  someone 
takes  a  bite  of  foreign  beef,  one  less 
bite  of  American  beef  Is  consumed. 
Consequently,  the  entire  Nation's  econ- 
omy Is  affected. 

We  must  not  forget  the  tremendous 
Impact  the  farming  community  has 
upon  the  Nation's  economy.  Too  often. 
Congress  and  men  in  the  administration 
look  at  statistics,  and  say  that  since  such 
a  very  small  projwrtion  of  our  people 
are  farmers,  we  do  not  need  to  be  con- 
cerned about  them.  That  is  not  the 
truth.  When  we  consider  the  farming 
community  as  composed  of  not  only  the 
farmers,  but  also  the  people  who  service 
the  farmers,  make  the  farm  equipment, 
the  automobiles,  and  all  the  other  re- 
lated consumer  goods,  we  can  see  that 
the  farmer  has  a  tremendous  effect  upon 
the  Nation's  economy. 

In  the  February  27  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  we  saw  the  report  of  the 
drastic  effects  that  lower  farm  Incomes 
have  on  our  Nation.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  pointed  out  that  during 
1963,  farm  Income  dropped  3  percent, 
while  the  general  consumer  Income  in- 
creased 5  percent.  The  1964  picture  is 
even  worse.  The  present  estimate  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  a  further 
5-percent  drop  in  farm  Income  this  year. 
Their  pessimism  seems  well  grounded,  in 
view  of  what  is  In  store.  Farm  income 
in  1963  was  $11.6  billion.  In  1962,  it  had 
been  $12.3.  If  we  have  another  drop  in 
farm  income,  as  is  estimated,  it  will  push 
farm  earnings  to  the  lowest  level  in  5 
years.  What  are  the  causes?  One  of 
the  principal  causes  is  the  low  price  re- 
ceived at  the  marketplace  by  our  live- 
stock men  across  the  Nation.  It  can  be 
fairly  said  that  the  greatest  single  factor 
in  the  disappointing  1963  farm  income 
cut  was  the  heavy  reduction  of  cattle 
prices;  and  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
the  drop  In  cattle  prices  was  the  increase 
in  imports  from  foreign  countries. 

The  total  of  beef  and  veal  Imports  for 
1963  is  estimated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  be  1,750  million  i>ounds 
of  beef  which  is  roughly  11  percent 
of  this  year's  consumption.  This  pound- 
age represents  the  beef  from  3%  to 
4  million  head  of  cattle.  Had  this  num- 
ber of  cattle  been  produced  entirely  in 
the  United  States  they  would  have  con- 
simied  more  than  20  billion  pounds  of 
feed  grain  equivalent,  most  of  It  surplus 
feed  grains.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  our  feed  grrain  surpluses  would 
have  been  affected  and  the  subsidies  we 
gave  for  them  if  we  would  have  reduced 
the  excessive  beef  imports  and  produced 
the  needed  meat  here  on  our  own  soil.  I 
think  the  result  would  have  been  an  im- 
provement in  our  economy  and  in  our 
livestock  industry. 

I  have  delivered  several  speeches  on 
the  Senate  fioor  concerning  the  need  for 
corrective  action  which  must  be  taken  if 
we  are  to  protect  the  American  livestock 
industry.  I  have  called  for  legislation 
realizing  that  legislation  was  needed  be- 
cause I  believe,  and  properly  so,  that  the 
administration  would  refuse  or  fail  to 
act  under  Its  authority  to  curb  the  ex- 


cessive beef  Imports.  Time  and  time 
again  I  urged,  as  did  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  Senate  and  the  House,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  President  to 
enter  into  voluntary  agreements  which 
would  bring  us  protection.  The  right  to 
make  such  agreements  had  been  author- 
ized by  Congress  in  the  Agriculture  Act 
of  1956.  But  our  pleas  fell  on  deaf  ears. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  contin- 
ued to  claim  that  beef  imports  were  not 
having  an  effect  upon  our  domestic  situ- 
ation. The  administration  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  destitute  position  that 
our  livestock  men  were  in.  As  late  as 
November  2, 1963,  Secretary  Freeman  was 
asked  about  raising  beef  tariffs  during 
his  trip  through  the  West.  His  answer 
was  a  model  of  either  Ignorance  of  the 
problem  or  lack  of  concern  for  It.  He 
said: 

At  this  time,  I  would  say  there  1b  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  beef  imports  according  to 
oiir  most  careful  calculations,  are  adversely 
affecting  beef  prices  to  any  significant 
degree. 

Secretary  of  Commerce,  Luther 
Hodges,  in  January  of  this  year,  when 
asked  about  the  beef  import  problem, 
stated: 

I  do  not  think  It  has  gotten  out  of  hand. 

He  then  went  on  to  make  his  famous 
statement  that  if  the  cattlemen  and  the 
livestock  people  of  America  would  quit 
"whining,"  they  would  be  better  off. 

I  say  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  former  Governor  of  his  State  of 
North  Carolina,  a  fine  friend  of  mine 
and  a  very  able  man,  that  that  state- 
ment to  the  livestock  Industry  and  the 
livestock  people  of  the  West  was  un- 
called for  and  unwarranted. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  the  attitude  of 
the  administration.  This  Is  what  we,  In 
the  Halls  of  Congress,  who  are  repre- 
senting our  constituents,  are  up  against. 
The  cattlemen  and  sheepmen  across  the 
Nation  are  in  financial  straits.  They 
find  themselves  in  a  position  where  they 
cannot  help  themselves  because  the 
Federal  Government  refuses  to  curb  the 
excessive  imports  which  are  damaging 
our  domestic  markets.  They  have  en- 
countered a  problem  with  which  they, 
who  have  remained  free  and  self-reliant, 
cannot  Individually  handle.  Tliey  have 
called  upon  us,  their  representatives,  to 
help  them. 

Even  though  we  have  repeatedly 
called  this  serious  problem  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  this  administration  plans  to  re- 
duce or  eliminate  tariffs  on  meat  prod- 
ucts by  as  much  as  50  percent.  This 
would^seem.  to  be  the  crushing  blow  to 
the  livestock  man  who  hais  assumed  he 
could  depend  on  his  government  to  pro- 
tect him.  Not  only  has  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment not  responded  to  his  needs  but 
it  has  moved  to  further  crush  the  slight 
protection  that  he  did  have. 

The  livestock  men  had  been  promised 
by  Democrat  sp>okesmen  time  and  time 
again  that  this  administration  "would 
take  a  strong  stand  at  the  next  round  of 
negotiations  on  trade  and  tariffs."  He 
had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  admin- 
istration was  sympathetic  and  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  the  livestock 
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men.  He  had  hoped  that  his  Industry— 
his  livelihood— would  not  be  destroyed 
by  the  unconcern  of  the  Ctovemment. 
But  the  administration  did  not  do  as  It 
had  led  the  livestock  men  to  believe.  It 
did  exactly  the  opposite. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  adminis- 
tration once  again  created  hope  in  the 
heart  of  the  Uvestock  man  when  Secre- 
tary Freeman  called  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  tell  us  of  the  interest  that  he  now  had 
in  the  import  problem. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  was  caUed. 
and  I  was  present.    No  solution  was  of- 
fered at  that  time,  and  none  was  held 
out  tor  the  future.   This  was  encouraging 
because,  heretofore,  the  Department  had 
not  admitted  that  It  was  a  problem.   Sec- 
retory Freeman  told  us  of  pending  nego- 
UaUons  with  the  countries  of  New  Zea- 
land Australia.  Ireland,  and  Mexico     He 
held  out  some  hope  but  never  did  he 
tell  us  what  he  was  going  to  do  or  what 
he  had  done.     iJiter  the  Departments 
of  Stote  and  Agriculture,  did  in  fact, 
negotiate  with  the  countries  of  New  Zea- 
land and  Australia  and  now  Ireland  and 
Mexico  and  they  came  to  an  agreement 
which  was  announced  on  February  17. 
1964     This  agreement  is  a  most  devas- 
totlng  agreement.    It  guarantees  a  mar- 
ket for  those  foreign  countries  at  a  level 
equal  to  average  of  the  1962-63  imports. 
The  agreement  estoblishes  imports  at  a 
level  which  has  heretofore  brought  great 
Injury  to  our  livestock  men  and  it  pro- 
vides that  the  rate  of  import  shall  in- 
crease as  consumption  goes  up. 

Mr  President,  this  is  not  an  agree- 
ment which  is  helpful  to  America.  It  is 
no  roUback  of  imports;  it  is  a  sur- 
render of  our  interests  to  the  foreign 
countries  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 
We  must  remedy  this  situation  and  It 
can  be  remedied  by  passing  leglslaUon. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  this 
agreement  was  made  with  three  con- 
ditions which  were  demanded  by  the  for- 
eign countries. 

I  should  like  to  state  three  Interesting 
conditions  of  the  agreement. 

First.  That  their  relative  position  in 
the  domestic  market  not  be  changed. 

Second.  That  no  legislation  affecting 
trade  barriers  be  passed.  Think  of  It. 
The  Secretory  of  Stote  and  the  Secretory 
of  Agriculture  were  saying  to  two  foreign 
governments  that  they  would  see  to  It 
that  no  legislation  would  be  passed  In 
the  Halls  of  Congress  which  would  affect 
the  agre«nent  entered  Into  between  the 
countries.  I  would  be  surprised  If  this 
body  or  the  other  House  of  Congress 
would  stond  for  any  such  understondlng 
as  has  been  incorporated  In  the  agree- 
ment between  those  countries. 

I  repeat  that  point.  No  legislation 
affecting  trade  barriers  will  be  passed. 

Third.  That  the  United  Stotes  reaffirm 
its  trade  policies  as  evidenced  by  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  and  do 
everything  within  Ite  power  to  Implement 
that  policy. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
pass  legislation  reducing  the  excessive 
beef  imports.  There  is  not  a  Member  in 
this  body  who  Is  asking  that  all  Imports 
be  eliminated  We  recognize  that  there 
is  some  need  for  this  cheap  foreign  beef 
but  it  should  not  be  shipped  in  here  at 


the  rate  that  it  now  Is.  Now,  11  percent 
of  domestic  consiunptlon  is  of  foreign 
beef.  The  administration  has  prac- 
tically guaranteed  that  that  consimiptlon 
rate  will  continue.  This  is  not  realistic 
nor  Is  it  fair  to  our  own  people.  We  need 
to  estobllsh  a  quoto  system  based  upon 
the  5-year  average  of  1958  through  1962. 
The  distinguished  majority  leader, 
shortly  after  the  annoxuicement  on  Feb- 
ruary 17  of  the  agreement  with  New  Zea- 
land and  Australia,  introduced  a  bUl  in 
the  Senate  which  would  bring  about  a 
quoto  based  upon  a  5-year  average.  I 
believe  this  discloses  an  attitude  in  the 
Senate  favorable  to  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation with  relaUon  to  beef  imports  in  the 
present  session  of  the  Congress.  We  now 
have  a  good  opportxinity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  SIMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  S«iator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  One  of  the  points 
that  has  bothered  me  is  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming.  I,  and  most  other 
Senators  who  have  been  discussing  the 
problem  have  been  concentrating  on  the 
quoto  situation.  There  has  been  very 
little  emphasis  on  the  torlff  problem. 
Regardless  of  the  amendment,  as  I  un- 
derstond.  unless  we  do  something  to 
make  that  problem  the  subject  of  special 
negotiation,  the  small  existing  toriffs 
that  we  now  have  will  be  reduced  by  50 
percent  or  will  perhaps  be  eliminated 
entirely.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  Is  correct.  The 
Senator  may  recall  that  In  the  bill  I  In- 
troduced In  January  1963  I  brought  that 
out  and  made  provision  for  a  substantial 
Increase  In  the  torlff. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  remember  that. 
That  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  was 
so  glad  to  cosponsor  it.  We  have  a  prob- 
lem that  should  be  emphasized  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who.  hopefully,  will  be 
reading  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  This  is  a  very  Important 
point.  In  all  the  colloquy  and  stote- 
ments  I  have  heard.  I  believe  this  is  the 
first  time  that  the  situation  described  by 
the  Senator  has  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues  In  the  Senate. 
We  need  to  estobllsh  a  quoto  system 
based  upon  the  5-year  average  of  1958 
through  1962.  This  average  would  come 
to  about  6.5  percent  of  the  annual  TJS. 
consumption  Instead  of  11  percent.  It 
would  satisfy  the  basic  Import  needs  of 
this  coxuitry  and  yet  permit  our  domertic 
Industry  to  grow  and  expand. 

Since  the  agreement  was  announced 
by  the  Stote  Department  and  the  coun- 
tries of  New  Zealand  and  Australia  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  Interest  gener- 
ated In  the  US.  Senate  to  bring  real 
relief  to  the  livestock  industry  and  to 
repudiate  the  recent  agreement.  Now 
Is  our  opportunity  to  show  our  true  in- 
tentions and  the  sincerity  of  our  efforts. 
If  we  really  believe  that  Imports  are 
hurting  our  cattlemen  and  sheepmen — 
and  they  certainly  are — action  should 
be  taken. 

This  Is  an  opportunity  for  the  Senate 
to  bring  relief  to  the  Uvestock  Industry. 
I  assure  Senators  that  every  livestock 
association  in  America  will  join  in  that 
stotement.    This  action  should  be  taken. 


We  have  waited  a  long  time  to  enact  leg- 
islation which  will  correct  the  existing 
Injustices. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  an 
article  that  I  discovered  in  the  dally 
Congressional  Record  for  February  27, 
1964.  It  was  placed  in  the  Record  by 
Representotive  Beermann.  of  Nebraska. 
The  article  relates  to  the  fact  that  the 
city  of  Beatrice.  Nebr..  adopted  an  ordi- 
nance on  this  subject.  This  city.  In  one 
of  the  feeder  States,  adopted  an  ordi- 
nance to  prohibit  the  sale  of  any  fresh 
or  frozen  imported  beef.  The  ordinance 
was  passed  by  the  City  of  Beatrice  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  out  imported  beef 
for  use  by  its  consiuners. 

It  Is  a  sad  commentary  to  think  that 
a  city  government  would  have  to  protect 
Itself  from  imports  which  should  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Federal  Government.  I 
knew  there  were  Stotes  that  were  con- 
templating the  adoption  of  such  legisla- 
tion and  now  we  learn  of  a  city  In  Ne- 
braska that  has  adopted  an  ordinance 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.   CARLSON.     Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  SIMPSON.    I  yield. 
Mr.    CARI^SON.    The    Senator    has 
mentioned   a   city   In   Nebraska   which 
adopted   an   ordinance   prohibiting   the 
sale  of  Imported  meats  In  that  particu- 
lar community.    It  was  mentioned  that 
certain    Stotes    were    considering    the 
adoption   of    such   legislation.     At   the 
budget  session  of  the  Kansas  Legisla- 
ture, legislation  was  adopted,  which  re- 
quires that  Imported  meat  must  be  so 
marked  if  sold  and  served  In  the  Stote  of 
Kansas.    The  bill  was  signed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Kansas,  which  shows  the  very 
great  concern  over  the  problem.    That 
Is  the  reason  why  I  bring  It  into  the  dis- 
cussion.   I  do  not  say  it  is  a  practical 
way  of  solving  the  problem,  but  when  a 
Stote  legislature — or  even,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wywnlng  has  mentioned,  a 
city— sees  fit  to  adopt  laws  to  stop  the 
sale  of  Imports.  It  Indicates  the  extent 
of  the  livestock  problem  in  our  Nation. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  have  great  admiration  for  his  ability. 
I  know  how  cognizant  he  is  of  the  prob- 
lems In  the  Western  Stotes.  especially 
Kansas.    In  the  colloquy  the  other  day. 
I  referred  to  the  State  of  Kansas.    I  am 
glad  to  have  the  Senator  confirm  my 
stotement.    I  think  the  fact  Illustrates 
the  difficulty  of  the  problem,  when  Its 
solution  is  relegated  to  a  city,  or  even  a 
Stote.     Something  should  be  done  about 
it  by  the  UJ3.  Government,  because  It 
has  the  ability  and  authority  to  do  It. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  their  votes 
will  tell  whether  they  are  more  loyal  to 
their  constituents  or  to  the  administra- 
tion and  its  Stote  Department.  This  Is 
a  vote  which  will  bring  protection  to  our 
livestock  Industry  and  yet  permit  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  beef  to  be  Imported  to 
meet  our  requirements. 

I  do  not  want  the  Stote  Department  to 
determine  the  economic  policies  of  this 
country.  I  do  not  think  our  industry 
should  be  saddled  with  that  burden. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  editorial  from  the  Wyoming 
Stote  Tribune  on  this  matter. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Onx   Possible   Answer 

The  American  livestock  producer  is  be- 
ginning to  wonder,  sometimes  plaintively, 
sometimes  wistfully,  and  sometimes  mad  as 
an  old  treed  coon,  what  is  going  on  that 
allows  him  to  be  discriminated  against  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  In  the 
matter  of  foreign  meat  Imports. 

Today  we  have  an  expression  of  this 
wondering  unhapplness  from  the  Wyoming 
Stock  Orowers  Association  which  says, 
through  Its  president,  Joe  Watt,  that  It  finds 
It  difficult  to  understand  why  domestic  stock- 
men should  have  to  accept  such  an  un- 
reallstlcally  high  base  period  from  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  as  the  1962-83  average  of 
imports  and  then  allow  a  3.7  percent  growth 
factor  per  year. 

"We  are  not  opposed  to  all  importation  of 
foreign  beef,"  said  the  association's  statement 
In  a  statement  touched  with  a  note  of  sad- 
ness, "but  we  do  feel  that  out  domestic  in- 
dustry is  entitled  to  a  more  realistic  quota 
than  the  one  that  was  accepted." 

Contrasted  with  the  universal  dismay  that 
has  beset  the  livestock  people  In  this  coun- 
try Is  the  undisguised  relief  and  joy  with 
which  the  negotiation  of  this  very  easy  deal 
was  greeted  In  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

The  daily  bulletin  sent  to  U.S.  news  media 
by  the  Australian  Government's  news  asd 
information  bureau  In  New  York  said  John 
McEwen,  the  Australian  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Industry,  expressed  himself  as  highly 
pleased  with  the  agreement.  McEwen  is 
quoted  to  the  effect  that  for  the  first  time 
the  Australian  meat  Industry  has  secured 
"firm  assurance  of  continued  access  Into 
the  VS.  market,  together  with  a  guarantee 
that  It  would  enjoy  a  proportionate  share 
of  this  rapidly  expanding  American  market 
which  over  the  past  decade  had  grown  by 
about  two-thirds." 

McEwen  noted  that  In  recent  months 
there  has  been  growing  pressure  both  from 
American  stockmen  and  from  Members  of 
Congress  to  "Impose  very  restrictive  quotas 
on  Imports." 

"Thus,"  he  Is  quoted  In  his  Government's 
official  publication  In  this  country.  "In  our 
major  export  market  we  have  been  living 
more  and  more  precariously  with  no  secu- 
rity of  continued  access  and  no  knowledge  of 
when  we  might  have  to  face  sudden  and 
severe  restrictions  of  such  an  order  as  to 
threaten  the  whole  steblllty  of  the  Industry 
In  Australia." 

America  represents  the  biggest  foreign 
market  for  the  export  of  beef  and  mutton 
and  wool  products  for  both  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  although  In  another  of  their 
news  bulletins  they  disclose  plans  to  take 
over  the  developing  red  meat  market  In 
Japan  which  Is  making  a  major  transition  In 
Its  dietary  habits  from  the  traditional  rice 
and  fish  of  the  past  to  the  more  western 
beef,  mutton,  and  lamb.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  American  stock  growers  prob- 
ably would  like  to  share  In  this  market,  too, 
although  that  really  Is  too  much  to  hope  for, 
seeing  as  how  It  already  has  been  mitigated 
against  by  Its  own  Government  and  In  par- 
ticular by  the  Johnson  administration  in 
Washington. 

A  lot  of  farmers  and  ranchers  In  this 
country  now  ask  themselves:  Why  should 
this  be?  What  Is  the  reason  for  the  very 
apparent  discrimination  against  their  liveli- 
hood for  the  benefit  of  the  Aussies  and  the 
New  Zealanders?  Like  all  Americans,  and 
particularly  the  many  thousands  who  came 
to  know  these  great  people  during  World 
War  n,  this  segment  of  the  U.S.  populace 
are  admirers  of  the  Aussies  and  their  neigh- 
bors in  New  Zealand.  But  we  still  don't 
like  being  discriminated  against. 

What  we  would  consider  to  be  a  partial 
answer  may  be  found  in  another  of  these 


Australian  news  bulletins.     Under  date  of 
January  30,  there  Is  this  Item: 

"Six  prominent  American  businessmen 
and  two  representatives  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  will  arrive  In  Australia 
on  March  7  in  an  official  U.S.  trade  mission. 
The  Australian  Government  senior  trade 
commissioner  In  New  York,  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Menzles,  will  go  to  Washington  next  week 
to  brief  the  group  and  confer  with  U.S.  of- 
ficials. The  group,  known  as  the  TJS.  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  mission  to  Aus- 
tralia, will  be  headed  by  Mr.  Paul  A.  Unger 
of  the  Conunerce  £>epartment's  international 
trade  section." 

There  follows  a  listing  of  the  trade  dele- 
gation membership:  Rufus  Goldsmith  of 
French  Fabrics,  New  York;  Elmer  J. 
Hankes,  Tector  Co.,  Mlnneapwlls;  Elmer  W. 
Klapmeler,  Blaw  Knox,  New  York;  F.  Gilbert 
Lamb,  Lamb-Weston  Co.,  Portland,  Oreg.; 
Abraham  I.  Savin,  of  Edward  Half  Co.,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.;  and  Eugene  M.  Lang  of  Re- 
sources and  Facilities  Corp.,  New  York. 
This  group  expects  to  stay  In  Australia  until 
March  26. 

Does  this  give  anyone  a  clue  as  to  the 
disadvantageous  agreement  worked  out  as 
regards  beef  and  mutton  imports  from  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand? 

The  Johnson  administration  very  patently 
Is  selling  the  U.S.  stockman  down  the  river. 
In  return  for  manufactured  goods  ad- 
vantages. 

The  hard  goods  producers  of  this  country 
will  be  allowed  to  prosper  while  the  farmer 
and  rancher  and  all  the  areas  of  the  United 
States  that  depend  on  their  industry  for 
their  economic  base,  are  allowed  to  pick  up 
the  tab. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  reference  to  the  announcement  of 
l£ist  weekend  that  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Freeman  was  Initiating  two  beef 
purchase  programs  in  an  effort  to  im- 
prove prices  for  producers. 

He  announced  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  would  buy  substantial 
quantities  of  beef  for  distribution  to 
schools  and  needy  families.  I  am  one 
of  many  who  asked  that  the  Secretary 
start  such  a  program,  and  am  glad  that 
he  finally  did.  But  I  am  amused  at  the 
timing  of  the  armouncement.  It  was  re- 
leased Just  at  a  time  when  pressxires  in 
the  Senate  were  mounting  to  curb  ex- 
cessive beef  Imports.  It  was  made  In  an 
effort  to  placate  the  livestock  man  and 
demonstrate  to  him  the  "great"  concern 
this  administration  has  for  the  beef  in- 
dustry. 

The  programs  vrill  have  an  immediate 
effect  on  prices,  but  not  a  lasting  or 
permanent  one.  The  livestock  man  does 
not  seek  to  have  his  Industry  sup- 
ported by  Government  purchasing  and 
he  knows,  that  while  the  purchasing  has 
an  effect.  It  does  not  solve  the  problem 
of  excessive  beef  Imports. 

The  administration's  action  reminds 
me  of  a  speech  I  delivered  here  on  the 
floor  on  January  27  of  this  year  con- 
cerning the  beef  Imports  problem.  I 
titled  that  speech  the  "Political  Smoke 
Screen  on  Livestock  Imports."  In  that 
speech  I  discussed  the  way  In  which  the 
administration  had  shuttled  every  issue 
by  smoking  a  big  thing  out  of  little  deeds. 
Both  Democrat  administrations  prom- 
ised the  livestock  men  that  "a  strong 
stand  would  be  taken  when  this  was  dis- 
cussed at  the  ufKJoming  Geneva  Confer- 
ence." We  are  now  preparing  to  go  to 
the  Kennedy  round  of  negotiations  on 
the  GAIT,  and  the  administration  is 


planning  to  eliminate  or  reduce  by  as 
much  as  50  percent  the  toriffs  on  beef 
and  mutton  products. 

I  do  not  believe  the  administration 
has  even  been  honest  with  our  cattle- 
men. It  sends  out  its  little  spokesmen 
to  talk  big  and  then  it  refuses  to  act  In 
order  to  protect  the  Industry. 

We  need  help — not  unfulfilled  prom- 
ises. We  need  legislation  and  not  a 
further  study. 

I  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 
White  House.  A  large  group  of  Sena- 
tors and  Representetives  went  there  to 
discuss  the  tragic  condition  of  the  wool 
textile  industry.  I  am  hopeful  that  steps 
will  be  taken  to  correct  these  damaging 
conditions. 

As  hopeful  as  I  am.  I  cannot  help  but 
think  of  the  smokescreen  that  went  up 
last  year.  In  January  1963.  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  led 
another  group  to  the  White  House  for 
the  same  purpose;  to  wit,  to  get  restric- 
tions on  the  Imjaorts  of  wool  products. 
The  President  promised  to  propose 
"within  a  month"  measures  to  limit  im- 
ports. No  legislation  wsis  considered  be- 
cause the  President  had  promised  to  do 
something.  After  the  month  had  ex- 
pired, no  legislation  was  considered  be- 
cause we  were  told  the  President  was 
studying  the  matter.  Now,  over  a  year 
later,  we,  Members  of  Congress,  go  hat 
in  hand  once  again  asking  the  same 
thing.  Will  w^  get  help?  I  hope  I  do  not 
have  to  wait  another  year  to  answer  that 
question. 

Today,  we  have  a  chance  to  help  the 
cattle  industry,  and  I  hear  the  same 
Democrat  spokesman  asking  that  we  not 
hurry  into  this.  "We  need  to  study  it." 
I  introduced  legislation  on  January  27, 
1963,  to  limit  beef  imports,  and  to  pro- 
vide higher  tariffs  on  wool.  The  admin- 
istration studied  that  bill,  and  other  sim- 
ilar bills,  and  then  wrote  adverse  reports 
on  801  of  them.  While  the  adihlnistra- 
tion  was  studying  and  Congress  was  fidg- 
eting, I  watched  the  situation  deteriorate 
until  finally  in  January  of  this  year  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  finally  ad- 
mitted imports  were  contributing  to  the 
problem.  Now,  in  March,  the  adminis- 
tration comes  nobly  forward  and  offers 
to  buy  some  beef  to  improve  prices  to 
producers. 

Let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves,  the 
primary  reason  for  announcing  the  beef 
purchase  programs  was  to  placate  the 
livestock  men  and  to  soften  the  public 
pressures  which  are  demanding  that 
beef  imports  be  restricted.  As  long  as 
we  have  this  administration  which  does 
not  understand  the  livestock  industry,  or 
its  needs,  we  will  not  get  administra- 
tive relief  that  will  be  satisfactory.  I 
think  this  point  was  substantiated  when 
the  majority  leader  and  the  majority 
whip  Introduced  legislation,  which  I  co- 
sponsored,  calling  for  a  quota  equal  to 
a  5 -year  average  of  beef  imports.  I  did 
not  agree  with  their  base  years,  but  I 
joined  them  because  I  hoped  that  they, 
being  Democrats,  and  closely  allied  with 
the  administration,  might  get  more  fa- 
vorable treatment  than  we  had  received. 
And,  further,  any  5-year  base  Is  better 
than  the  agreement  entered  Into  by  the 
State  Department  which  calls  for  a  quota 
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eqiial  to  the  average  imports  for  the  2 
years.  1962-63,  which  were  the  highest 
beef  import  years  in  the  entire  history 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Let  us  make  the  record  clear,  this  ad- 
ministration is  not  a  friend  of  the  cattle- 
man or  sheepman  as  long  as  it  refuses 
to  establish  reasonable  quotas  on  crip- 
pling imports. 

TH«  BiEF  mporr  amkhdmxwt 


Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
many  Senators  have  understandably 
used  the  Hruska  amendment  as  the  basis 
for  voicing  their  strong  opposition  to  the 
high  level  of  beef  imports. 

I  personally  believe  the  discussion  has 
served  a  useful  purpose  in  providing  a 
good  deal  of  helpful  information  on  the 
problems  of  the  livestock  industry.  It 
has  also  created  an  opportunity  to  let 
the  administration  and  the  world  know 
of  the  Intensity  of  opposition  to  the  un- 
restricted Importation  of  beef  into  the 
United  States  at  a  time  when  our  own 
beef  industry  is  already  staggering  under 
low  prices  resulting  from  various  factors, 
such  as  low-cost  feed,  increased  domestic 
production,  and  the  purchase  practices 
of  the  food  chains. 

I  have  been  especially  pleased  at  the 
realism  which  has  crept  into  the  discus- 
sion during  the  last  2  days. 

The  case  against  unrestricted  importa- 
tion of  beef  has.  in  my  opinion,  been 
hurt  by  efforts  of  some  persons  to  blame 
imports  entirely  for  low  cattle  prices, 
when  the  facts  are  it  is  only  one  of  sev- 
eral contributing  causes. 

But  in  the  Senate  debate  on  the  so- 
called  Hruska  amendment,  the  record 
reflects  that  import  levels  are  being  pro- 
tested in  the  full  knowledge  that  there 
are  other  factors  contributing  to  the 
present  critical  livestock  situation. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  are  going  to  win 
more  real  consideration  for  livestock 
problems  if  the  public  knows  that  the 
critics  are  taking  account  of  all  the  fac- 
tors involved,  than  if  there  is  an  obvious 
refusal  to  recognize  more  than  a  single 
cause  of  the  disastrous  livestock  market 
levels. 

I  was  pleased  that  a  great  rally  of 
livestock  producers  in  southwest  Iowa 
recently,  while  condemning  the  level  of 
Imports,  also  called  for  the  domestic  In- 
dustry to  improve  its  production  and 
marketing  practices. 

I  have  been  pleased  that  there  Is  rec- 
ognition in  the  Senate  of  the  serious 
effect  of  the  increasing  monopolization 
of  the  retail  food  business  and  the  effect 
of  that  on  livestock  prices. 

The  livestock  and  meat  situation  re- 
port issued  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
ciilture  in  January  shows  that  in  1954 
fanners  got  65  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
a  consumer  spent  for  beef.  In  the  year 
1964  that  has  dropped  10  cents,  to  only 
55  cents.  Obviously,  marketing  is 
absorbing  a  considerable  part  of  con- 
sumer meat  budgets  that  the  livestock 
producers  need  to  stay  solvent.  Several 
of  us  have  called  for  investigations  of 
this  factor.  I  have  had  a  measure  be- 
fore Congress— one  of  the  first  bills  I 
introduced  as  a  Member  of  the  Seiuite — 
to  outlaw  vertical  monopoly  Integration 
in  the  livestock  production,  meatpacking, 
and  retail  business.    I  hope  that  hearings 


on  the  bill  would  develop  facts  about  the 
effect  of  vertical  integration  and  chain 
retailing  on  the  industry. 

We  need  to  get  down  to  serious  busi- 
ness, clesu:  across  the  board,  <mi  the 
present  situation  of  the  livestock  indus- 
try, and  the  future  of  that  industry  if 
present  conditions  are  not  corrected.  We 
should  deal  with  imports,  to  be  sure,  but 
also  with  feed  price  policies,  with  verti- 
cal integration,  with  chain  marketing 
and  purchase  practices — the  whole 
gamut  of  problems  that  affect  our  live- 
stock producers.  I  would  be  eager  to 
join  all  Senators  deeply  concerned  with 
this  problem  in  a  real,  all-out  program 
in  the  field. 

Livestock  production  is  South  Dakota  s 
greatest  source  of  Income.  No  other 
State  in  the  Union  draws  as  high  per- 
centage of  its  per  capita  income  from 
cattle  as  South  Dakota.  Nearly  two- 
thirds  of  all  our  agricultural  income  is 
from  beef  and  pork  and  mutton,  poultry 
and  dairy  products. 

South  Dakota's  futvu-e  is  irrevocably 
tied  to  development  of  her  livestock 
capacity.  Development  of  livestock 
production  on  a  sound  basis  is  of  the 
highest  priority  for  our  State. 

I  applaud  those  who  have  drawn  na- 
tional attention  to  the  serious  beef  situa- 
tion today. 

I  might  observe  that  hog  prices  and  egg 
prices  are  also  critically  low.  And  as 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  said  a  few 
moments  ago,  much  the  same  situation 
prevails  with  reference  to  dairy  products. 
I  am  also  deeply  appreciative  that 
many  of  the  stockmen  who  are  contact- 
ing me  do  not  want  to  endanger  the 
wheat  and  cotton  legislation  by  attaching 
to  this  urgently  and  quickly  needed 
wheat  and  cotton  bill  nongermane  mat- 
ter. Involving  the  trade  poUcy  of  the 
United  States  which  is  properly  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
and  opposed  by  the  administration, 
whose  support  we  desperately  need  to 
pass  this  wheat  and  cotton  legislation. 

The  executive  secreUry  of  the  South 
DakoU  Stock  Growers  Association  has 
so  advised  me  within  the  past  48  ho\xrs. 
That  association  is  prepared  to  present 
its  case  to  the  Finance  Committee  and 
the  Tariff  Commission,  which  are  di- 
rectly concerned. 

Three  of  the  Nation's  major  farm  orga- 
nizaUons  are  strongly  opposed  to  adding 
a  beef  import  amendment  to  the  wheat 
and  cotton  bill.  The  National  Grange 
has  advised  every  Senator  that  no 
amendments  offered  to  date,  including 
the  livestock  amendment,  should  be 
adopted,  lest  they  endanger  prompt  en- 
actment of  this  bill. 

I  quote  from  the  letter  of  the  master 
of  the  grange: 

It  l«  our  hope  Ui»t  all  amendment*  about 
which  we  have  been  Informed  will  be  re- 
jected. 


Mr.  Eh-esident.  will 


Mr.  DOMINICK 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McOOVERN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  the  Senator  recognizes  the  f«u:t 
that  imports  have  been  a  real  problem 
so  far  as  the  livestock  industry  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.    I  certainly  do. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.    If  that  is  so,  and  the 
cotton  and  wheat  provisions  are  in  the 
bill  already,  what  is  wrong  with  adding 
this  provision  to  make  it  a  better  bill? 
Mr.  McOOVERN.    The  difHciilty  with 
that  procedure  is  that  we  are  already  in 
the   planting  season  for  spring  wheat, 
and  in  the  cotton  planting  season.     It  is 
not  enough  merely  to  add  the  amend- 
ment to  the  measure  as  it  now  stands 
before  the  Senate;  it  must  also  clear  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  must  win 
administration  support.    The  Commit- 
tee (Ml   Agriculture   and  Forestry   very 
carefully  evaluated  all  the  obstacles  that 
we  would  be  up  against  in  securing  pass- 
age of  the  bill.     The  committee  reached 
the  Judgment  that  we  would  have  little 
or  no  chance  of  getting  a  bill  through 
the  other  body  in  time  to  make  it  effec- 
tive if  we  encumbered  it  with  amend- 
ments,  no  matter   how   desirable   they 
might  be,  when  it  was  quite  clear  that 
that  would  result  in  long  delays  in  the 
other  body  and  doubtless  in  withdrawal 
of  essential  administration  support. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    B£r.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  McOOVERN.     I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.     I  should  like  to  go 
a  little  further  into  this  point,  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  the  Senator's 
last  sentence  hit  on  the  crux  of  the  sit- 
uation.    I  cannot  see  any  reason  why 
Members  of  the  House  should  object  to 
the  import  restriction  on  beef  and  live- 
stock any  more  than  the  Senate  would. 
Members  of  the  House  are  probably  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  problem 
than  we  are.    It  seems  to  me  that  the 
objections  come  solely  from  the  admin- 
istration.    There  have  been  rumors  to 
the  effect  that  the  bill,  with  this  type  of 
restriction  on  it,  might  even  be  vetoed 
by  the  President.    Is  there  anything  to 
that  rumor? 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  White  House  on  a  matter  of  that 
kind.  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  my  best 
judgment — and  I  am  speaking  now  only 
as  one  Member  of  the  Senate — that  we 
would  lose  vitally  needed  administration 
support  for  this  measure  if  we  added 
the  beef  import  amendment  to  the  cot- 
ton and  wheat  legislation. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So.  in  effect,  what 
the  Senator  is  really  saying  is  that  Sen- 
ators and  Members  of  the  House  who 
feel  that  something  should  be  done  to 
protect  an  industry  as  vital  as  the  cattle 
industry  are  being  opposed  all  the  way 
through  by  the  administration,  and  no 
one  else. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  No;  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  at  all.  The  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
introduced  a  measure  sometime  before 
the  present  amendment  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate.  The  amend- 
ment would  do  substantially  the  same 
thing.  It  has  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  We  discussed  with 
the  distingiushed  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee the  possibihty  of  holding  hear- 
ings on  it,  and  he  has  given  every  indica- 
tion that  he  has  that  intention.  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  proper 
course  to  follow.  The  Senator  knows 
that  this  is  basically  a  matter  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
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not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  alarmed  by  what 
I  have  heard.  Can  the  Senator  name 
one  Senator  who  intends  to  support  the 
bill  but  who  would  vote  against  it  if  the 
Hruska  amendment  were  added? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  cannot  answer 
that  question. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator  know 
of  any  Senator? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  cannot  properly 
state  how  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
vote  on  the  bill,  with  or  without  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  challenge  the  Senator 
to  produce  the  name  of  one  Senator  who 
will  vote  for  the  bill  as  it  is,  but  who 
would  vote  against  it  if  the  Hruska 
amendment  were  adopted. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  cannot  speak  for 
other  Senators.  I  can  only  tell  the  Sen- 
ator that  In  my  judgment  we  are  in  a 
race  against  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  understand  the  ur- 
gency of  the  matter. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  wheat  farm- 
ers are  in  the  fields  now  in  some  parts 
of  the  country.  The  spring  planting 
season  is  on  us.  The  Senator  knows 
that  we  are  not  only  up  against  the 
problem  in  the  Senate,  but  we  must  also 
clear  the  other  body.  It  is  the  carefully 
considered  Judgment  of  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
that  our  best  chance  of  obtaining  quick 
action  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
Is  to  send  over  a  clean  bill  that  relates  to 
the  problems  of  wheat  and  cotton,  and 
not  encumber  the  bill  with  controversial 
amendments,  no  matter  how  desirable 
they  might  seem  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  or  to  me.  We  are  up  against 
a  time  deadline. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator  ex- 
pect to  vote  for  the  Hruska  amendment? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  No;  I  do  not  expect 
to  vote  for  the  Hruska  amendment.  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  that  bill  have  ad- 
ministration support? 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  cannot  speak  on 
that  question,  but  I  will  support  it, 
whether  the  administration  supports  It 
or  not.  The  bill,  I  believe,  is  now  in 
line  with  the  President's  views  in  his 
farm  message,  but  I  have  no  statement 
directly  on  It.  We  are  discussing  a 
wheat  and  cotton  bill,  on  which  we  not 
only  need  administration  support,  but  it 
needs  to  go  to  the  House  in  a  way  that 
will  enable  it  to  be  speedily  passed  by 
that  body.  We  must  keep  controversial 
matter  to  a  minimimi. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  On  the  matter  of  speed 
with  reference  to  wheat,  the  wheat  por- 
tion applies  to  winter  wheat,  which  was 
planted  months  ago. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  is  no  particular 
panic  about  spring  wheat.  We  do  not 
intend  to  encourage  overproduction. 
The  few  hours'  time  it  would  take  to  in- 
clude the  Hruska  amendment  would  not 
hurt  the  wheat  producers,  even  though 
they  are  spring-wheat  producers. 


The  Senator  has  mentioned  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  challenge  him  to 
name  10  Representatives  who  would  vote 
for  the  agricultural  bill,  but  who  would 
vote  against  it  if  the  Hruska  amendment 
were  added  to  it.  Congress  wants  to 
adopt  the  Hruska  amendment,  but  it 
faces  the  threat  that  the  administration 
is  against  it. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
how  Congress  feels  about  the  Hruska 
amendment,  but  I  am  pretty  sure  that 
any  amendment  as  substantial  as  the 
Hruska  amendment,  an  amendment  that 
affects  the  whole  trade  policy  of  the 
United  States,  that  affects  very  directly 
the  bargaining  power  of  our  negotiators 
who  are  preparing  for  serious  tariff  and 
trade  discussions  in  Western  Europe  very 
shortly,  would  provoke  substantial  dis- 
cussion in  the  other  body,  as  it  has  In 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No  one  has  said  that 
this  amendment  is  not  good  for  agricul- 
ture. No  Senator  has  said  that  the 
trade  agreement  entered  into  with  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  was  a  good  thing 
for  agriculture^ 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  There  are  a  good 
many  things  that  we  could  do  to  the  bill. 
We  could  add  resolutions  In  favor  of  all 
kinds  of  wonderful  programs. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  we  are  facing  an 
emergency.  People  are  going  broke,  and 
banks  are  concerned. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  $600  million  drop  that  our 
wheat  farmers  face.  That  is  right  upon 
us. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska voted  against  the  amendment 
that  became  law.  which  provided,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  price  control  or  price 
support  had  to  be  set  at  a  point  where 
it  would  not  add  to  the  CCC  stocks,  or 
else  the  price  would  be  reduced  50  per- 
cent.   

Mr.  McGOVERN.  We  must  all  make 
our  own  judgments  on  legislation.  It  is 
my  personal  Judgment  that  if  this 
amendment  is  added  to  the  bill,  it  will 
decrease  the  chance  of  the  passage  of 
basic  legislation  for  wheat  and  cotton  In 
time  for  the  1964  crop.  However,  there 
is  another  legislative  route  that  can  be 
taken  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  im- 
ports of  beef. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  knows 
that  the  State  Department  and  meat  im- 
porters will  fight  that  other  route  Just  as 
they  are  fighting  this  proposal.  This 
amendment  would  afford  an  opportunity 
for  Senators,  on  a  rollcall  vote,  to  say 
whether  they  are  for  American  agricul- 
ture or  against  It.  would  It  not? 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  do  not  see  it  that 
way.  I  believe  this  amendment  could 
very  well  lead  not  only  to  its  own  defeat, 
but  to  the  defeat  of  the  wheat  and  cotton 
bill  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  at- 
tached. That  is  my  judgment  as  to  ex- 
actly what  would  happen. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
disagreeable,  but  the  Senator  continues 
to  repeat  that,  yet  he  will  not  name  a 
Senator  who  will  say  that  he  favors  the 
agriculture  bill  but  will  vote  against  it 
with  the  Hruska  amendment  attached; 
nor  can  he  name  a  dozen  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  would 
vote  agsdnst  it  for  the  same  reason. 


Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  should  like  to  cor- 
rect the  Senator's  Impression.  I  am  not 
talking  about  the  probable  action  in  the 
Senate.  I  am  Indicating  to  the  Senator 
that  there  are  two  other  matters  that 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  We 
need,  first  of  all,  the  vigorous  and  en- 
thusiastic support  of  the  administration. 
If  we  expect  to  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Why  Is  that? 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Let  me  finish  my 
statement,  please. 

The  Senator  knows  that  it  Is  extremely 
difficult  to  enact  major  farm  legislation. 
The  farmers  comprise  only  about  8  per- 
cent of  the  total  population.  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  have  the  vigorous  and  active  sup- 
port of  the  administration  If  we  are  to 
pass  a  major  farm  bill  In  time  to  be  help- 
fvU  to  farmers  In  1964. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  the  Senator  frMn 
South  Dakota  asking  that  the  amend- 
ment be  rejected  because  the  adminis- 
tration wants  It  to  be  rejected? 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  am  asking  that  it 
be  rejected  because  that  is  one  factor. 
The  other  factor  is  my  own  Judgment. 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska  Is  entitled 
to  his  Judgment.  But  my  Judgment  Is 
that  If  the  amendment  Is  added  to  the 
bill,  there  will  be  built-in  delay  in  the 
other  body  that  will  defeat  any  pc^slbll- 
ity  of  the  passage  of  farm  legislation  this 
year. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  entirely  the 
Senator's  conclusion;  It  cannot  be  sup- 
ported. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  Inclined  to 
agree  with  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  who  Is  In  charge  of  the  bill.  No 
Member  of  the  Senate  has  greater  com- 
passion for  farmers  and  more  sympathy 
with  the  problems  that  arise  because  of 
the  Import -export  situation,  than  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  Only  the 
other  day,  I  rose  In  the  Senate  to  discuss 
the  problems  of  the  textile  industry.  But 
whatever  those  problems  have  been,  I 
have  not  come  to  the  Senate  and  pro- 
posed a  rider  to  any  bill  to  provide  quotas 
summarily.  I  would  hold  that  you  must 
at  least  give  the  State  Department  and 
the  administration  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  a  committee  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  problem,  to  discuss  and 
present  what  the  various  Implications, 
ramifications,  and  repercussions  might 
be  if  hasty  action  were  taken. 

Senators  are  Interested,  and  have  every 
right  to  be  Interested,  In  the  great  volmne 
of  imports  of  meat  products  and  the 
damage  of  the  livestock  Industry  In  their 
States.  They  have  every  right  to  explain 
the  problem  and  to  arouse  the  conscious- 
ness, not  only  of  Senators,  but  of  the 
administration  and  the  country,  as  to  the 
problems  which  result  fnxn  importing 
meat  products  In  great  volume  Into  the 
United  States.  They  have  made  their 
case,  and  It  has  been  an  excellent  case. 
But  I  believe  It  would  be  foolhardy  to 
attach  the  Hruska  amendment  to  the 
bill;  and  I  will  tell  Seiuitors  why. 

First,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  ac- 
count that  this  proposal  has  not  been 
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considered  by  the  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  has  primary  JurlsdicUon  over 
the  subject.  .,,  .. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  for  a 
question  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr  CURTIS.  The  Executive  took  ac- 
Uon  without  the  slightest  notice  to  or 
consent  of  committees. 

Mr  PASTORE.  That  was  because  It 
was  carrying  out  foreign  poUcy.  which 
Is  within  Its  excliisive  JurlsdicUon.  under 

fVip  IftW. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Oh.  no. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  suggesting  that  the  adminis- 
traUon  took  acUon  Illegally? 

Mr  CURTIS.  Yes;  I  read  from  the 
Constitution.  The  ConsUtuUon  pro- 
vides: 

The  CongreM  ahaU  have  power  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  naUona. 
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The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  Is  one 
of  the  finest  lawyers  in  this  body.  I  ask 
him.  How  on  earth  can  a  sUtute  over- 
ride the  Constitution? 

Mr  PASTORE.  But  the  Constitution 
provides  that  the  Executive  has  the  right 
to  negotiate  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Nation.  Under  the  authority  of  the 
clause  which  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
Just  read,  the  administration  conducted 
those  negotiations. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  think  not. 
Mr.   PASTORE.     That   Is   where    the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  I  disagree. 

Mr  CURTIS.  The  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  naUons. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Very  well. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Executive  has  of- 
fered no  treaty  to  the  Senate  for  ratllj- 
catlon.  Congress  has  the  power  to  col- 
lect taxes.  There  is  no  way.  by  statute, 
that  Congress  can  delegate  the  authority 
which  the  Congress  says  belongs  to  It. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Even  taking  on  its 
face  the  assertion  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska,  the  fact 
is  that  even  though  Congress  has  such 
authority,  certain  committees  have  pri- 
mary jurisdiction  over  these  proposals. 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska  weU  knows 
that  even  if  the  Hruska  amendment  were 
attached  to  the  bill,  he  oould  go  back 
home,  beat  his  breast,  and  say.  "See  what 
we  did  in  the  Senate."    But  as  a  prac- 
tical man.  having  been  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  being  a 
distinguished  Member  of  the  Senate,  he 
knows   full   well   that    the   amendment 
would  never  survive  a  conference.     He 
will  only  have  made  his  case;  and  he  has 
already  done  that. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
debated  the  amendment;  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  debated  it.  The 
jimior  Senator  from  Cok)rado  [Mr. 
DoicnncKl  has  debated  It.  All  Senators 
who  have  debated  it.  have  debated  It  well. 
The  Senators  who  have  debated  It  have 
Impressed  me.  But  still  I  cannot  vote 
for  the  amendment.  I  cannot  do  so  for 
the  simple  reason  that  we  have  been  told 
by  the  administration  that  the  amend- 
ment involves  many  implications  that 
should  be  discussed  within  a  committee. 
I  am  in  accord  with  that  view. 


The  Senator  from  Nebraska  may  ask 
me.  "What  about  textiles?"  That  Is  pre- 
cisely what  was  done  In  the  case  of  tex- 
tUes  ExhausUve  hearings  were  begxrn 
In  1958  and  conUnued  through  1959  and 
1960.  We  are  stlU  working  in  1964  for 
something  to  be  done  about  textiles. 

Mr  CURTIS  The  Senator  has  not 
succeeded  in  having  anything  done, 

Mr  PASTORE.  But  am  I  discouraged? 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  not 
discouraged.  We  are  gaining.  We  are 
still  trying.  The  reason  why  little  has 
yet  been  accomplished  is  that  there  are 
problems  In  this  troubled  world.  The 
problems  are  not  aU  white,  and  not  aU 
black  Many  things  are  involved  in  the 
negotiations.  And  many  negotiations 
are  Involved.  Problems  cannot  be  solved 
within  the  hour.  Time  usuaUy  adds  new 
complications.  They  must  be  studied. 
Advances  to  be  worthwhile  come  slowly. 
Satisfactory  solutions  cannot  be  stam- 
peded     The  process  must  be  orderly. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  must 
be  not  only  tenacious  about  his  point 
of  view;  he  must  be  patient,  as  weU.  I 
try  to  have  the  patience  of  Job.  I  can 
wait  The  mere  fact  that  we  have  not 
accomplished  our  objective  does  not 
mean  that  we  have  lost  our  cause.  Our 
cause  is  as  much  alive  today  as  it  was  in 

1958.  . 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
that  Senators  who  support  the  Hruska 
amendment  have  made  a  good  case. 
However  if  the  amendment  were  at- 
tached to  the  bill,  the  bill  might  be  Jeop- 
ardized. ,    .  . 

The  Senator  has  asked  me  if  I  know  of 
one  Senator  who  would  vote  against  the 
bill  if  the  Hruska  amendment  were  at- 
tached to  it.    The  Senator  is  looking  at 

him. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Very  well.     Are  there 

any  others?  _^ 

Mr  PASTORE.     The  Senator  suggest- 
ed that  I  name  one.    If  he  would  give 
me  time.  I  might  name  15.    If  he  would 
give  me  more  time.  I  might  riame  50. 
Mr.  CURTIS.     No. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  the  Senator 
challenged  me  to  name  one.  I  say  that 
he  Is  now  looking  at  one. 

If  we  begin  to  encumber  the  bill  to  the 
point  that  it  becomes  cumbersome  to  the 
point  where  It  will  involve  serious  in- 
ternational implications.  I  thiiik  we 
shall  be  doing  a  disservice. 

No  one  in  the  United  States  cares  more 
about  the  cattlemen  of  the  NaUon  than 
does  the  President.  He  Is  a  cattleman 
himself.  If  he  does  not  understand  the 
problems  of  cattlemen.  I  have  missed 
my  guess.  The  President  Is  a  patriotic 
American.  He  wants  to  do  what  Is  right, 
for  the  coxmtry,  and  for  the  cattlemen 
of  the  country.  I  know  that  this  problem 
has  been  brought  to  his  attention. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor;  I  am  only  making  a  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  cannot  yield;  the 
Senaton  from  South  Dakota  has  the 
floor. 


Mr.  McOOVERN.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  responded  with  great 
eloquence  and  effectiveness.  He  has 
stated  the  case  against  the  amendment 
better  than  I  could. 

I  remind  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Cxmnsl  that  one  of  his  challenges 
was  to  name  Senators  who  woxild  vote 
against    the    bill    If    It    conUlned    the 
Hruska  amendment.    It  might  be  more 
pertinent  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska If  he  can  supply  the  names  of 
Senators  who  would  vote  for  the  bill  even 
if  the  amendment  were  accepted. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    I  could  name  a  dozen. 
Mr.  McOOVERN.    Would  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  like  to  do  so? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  I  begin  by  naming 
myself;  I  shaU  let  other  Senators  speak 
for  themselves.  But  I  am  sure  that  a 
number  of  Senators  now  present  in  the 
Chamber  would  do  so.  because  that  would 
be  the  most  important  thing  they  could 
do  at  this  time. 

The  Senator  says  this  amendment 
would  cause  trouble  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  challenge  the  ad- 
ministration to  let  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves  vote  on  it.  If  the  House  votes 
on  It.  the  amendment  will  be  adopted  by 
the  House  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakoto  yield  to 

me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ur.  Ken- 
kid  Y  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado? 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr  DOMINICK.  In  the  past  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastori] 
has  been  as  vehement  on  this  subject  as 
any  other  Senator  has.  But  certainly  it 
\s  not  proper  for  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  permit  the 
administration  to  determine  what  the 
legislation  should  be. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  We  xmderstand 
that,  of  course. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No  matter  how 
strongly  the  President  may  feel,  or  how 
friendly  toward  cattlemen,  the  question 
of  whether  we  do  or  do  not  adopt  this 
amendment  should  be  determined  by  the 
Senate,  not  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  Senator  from  Colorado^ 
That  is  why  I  took  a  position  which  I 
thought  was  within  the  rules  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Senate,  and  urged  that  in- 
stead of  attaching  this  intemaUonal 
trade  amendment  to  the  cotton  and 
wheat  bill,  we  send  the  amendment  to 
the  Finance  Committee,  where.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  will  agree,  It 
more  properly  belongs. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  And  where  It  would 
be  studied  In  the  same  way  the  tax  bill 
was  studied. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  made  a  proper  point  when 
he  suggested  that  even  if  this  amend- 
ment were  adopted  by  the  Senate  and 
were  sent  to  the  House,  in  all  probability 
it  would  be  deleted  in  conference,  or  else 
the  administration  would  have  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  withdrawing  Its 
support  from  the  bill. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  again 
to  me? 

Mr.  McOOVERN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Am  I  correct  in  un- 
derstanding that  this  amendment  would 
establish  a  quota?  I  do  not  believe  a 
quota  should  be  set  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  believe  quotas  should  be  fixed, 
but  that  should  be  done  In  accordance 
with  the  orderly  process.  I  believe  that 
some  agreement  In  this  field  must  be 
arrived  at — whether  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment, a  bilateral  agreement,  or  a  multi- 
lateral agreement,  I  do  not  know. 

I  believe  this  is  a  serious  problem 
which  cries  for  our  attention.  But  I  say 
that  although  Senators  have  made  a 
good  case.  I  do  not  believe  this  Is  the 
proper  way  to  proceed.  This  question 
should  be  brought  before  the  committee 
which  is  charged  with  responsibility; 
and  the  proponents  of  the  amendment 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  accom- 
plishing their  objective.  I  hope  they 
are  genuinely  attempting  to  achieve  the 
enactment  of  legislation,  rather  than 
reaching  for  a  headline. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Currently.  bUls  of  this 
sort  are  pending;  but  they  have  not 
received  a  hearing  before  the  appropriate 
committee. 

Furthermore,  apparently  the  Presi- 
dent was  foreclosed  from  favoring  any 
action  on  such  a  measure  by  his  nego- 
tiation of  the  agreement  with  the  Aus- 
tralians and  the  New  Zealanders — an 
agreement  which,  according  to  their 
press.  Is  a  great  victory  for  them. 

So  far  as  the  President's  Involvement 
in  the  cattle  industry  is  concerned,  he 
has  about  400  Eicres  of  land  on  which 
about  one  cow  could  be  grazed  on  each 
15  or  20  acres;  so  one  can  figure  out 
mathematically  how  deep  his  Involve- 
ment Is.  If  the  cattle  business  went 
down  the  drain,  I  think  the  President 
might  have  an  additional  source  or  two 
of  revenue  which  would  keep  him  in 
beans  and  potatoes  for  a  little  while. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  situation  should 
enter  into  the  consideration  the  Senate 
gives  to  this  amendment. 

As  the  Senator  has  pwinted  out,  it  Is 
within  the  power  of  Congress  to  make 
the  trade  policy,  and  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ate should  proceed  here  and  now  to  do 
its  part  In  that  connection. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield 
again  to  me? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No  one  questions  the 
accuracy  of  what  the  Senator  from  Texas 
has  said;  but  I  say  we  should  proceed  In 
an  orderly  fashion.  Has  the  Senator 
from  Texas  or  has  any  other  Senator 
asked  for  a  hearing  on  these  bills? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  have. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  long  ago— 
yesterday? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    No;  about  2  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Well 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  I  shall  permit  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  to 
make  his  own  announcement. 

In  the  speech  I  delivered  the  other  day, 
I  said  we  should  adopt  this  amendment 


Immediately,  and  should  also  have  hear- 
ings, because  the  situation  is  so  grave. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  my  col- 
league's amendment.  The  threat  resxilt- 
ing  from  the  action  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  importers  is  so  grave  that 
we  need  to  adopt  this  amendment,  and 
we  also  need  to  have  hearings.  I  think 
we  should  have  both. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  amendment  is 
modified  or  amended  so  as  to  provide  that 
hearings  shall  start  immediately  on  this 
matter,  I  shall  vote  for  such  an  amend- 
ment. If  a  hearing  Is  what  Is  desired, 
everyone  favors  that.  But  I  am  saying 
that  we  must  proceed  In  an  orderly 
fashion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  My  colleague  is  not  dis- 
orderly. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  not  saying  he 
is  disorderly ;  but  he  is  not  proceeding  in 
an  orderly  fashion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Why? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  difference  between  the  two. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  all  legislative  power  shall  be 
vested  in  the  Congress.  However,  now 
we  have  an  open  admission,  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  that  the  Senate  must  not 
legislate,  because  the  Executive  does  not 
want  this  amendment. 

Congress  fixed  quotas  on  sugar;  that 
was  congressional  action.  But  the  for- 
eign part  of  that  has  been  a  disappoint- 
ment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  was  not  that 
measure  considered  by,  and  made  the 
subject  of  hearings  by,  the  committee 
which  is  charged  with  that  responsi- 
bility? It  seems  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  and  I  are  misunderstanding 
each  other. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Oh,  no. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  not  saying  the 
Executive  has  the  right  to  legislate.  Of 
coiu-se,  the  Executive  does  not  have  that 
right. 

But  I  am  sasdng  that  this  matter  has 
never  been  heard  by  the  appropriate 
committee.  The  bill  is  pending  there, 
but  it  has  been  there  only  a  short  time. 

I  believe  it  is  incumbent  upon  Sena- 
tors who  are  interested  in  meat  imports 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to 
make  an  affirmative  demand  upon  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  to 
begin  immediately  hearings  before  his 
committee,  so  that  this  question  may  be 
resolved.  But  quotas  cannot  be  set  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House  and  the  floor  of 
the  Senate;  we  should  not  act  in  the 
absence  of  committee  hearings  and  In 
the  absence  of  committee  testimony  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  without  per- 
mitting the  President  to  say  how  he  feels 
about  this  proposal.  Otherwise,  we 
would  be  proceeding  in  a  disorderly  way. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Oh,  no. 

But  now  we  are  told  that  we  cannot 
legislate  without  having  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  or  else  we  are 
being  disorderly.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  hear  that  statement  made,  I  realize 
that  now  I  have  heard  everything. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  did  not  say  that.  I 
said  plainly  that  first  we  should  let  him 
be  heard  by  the  proper  committee  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  he  was  heard  for 
weeks  and  months,  in  connection  with 


the  1962  Trade  Act,  when  the  seeds  of 
this  disaster  were  planted. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Was  he  then  heard 
on  the  bills  which  are  pending  now? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  He  was  heard  on  the 
very  issue  of  this  proposal.  The  State 
Department  asked  to  have  the  peril 
point  provision  and  the  escape  claxise 
provision  wiped  out,  and  asked  that  it  be 
granted  authority  to  reduce  tariffs.  The 
tariff  on  meat  used  to  be  6  cents  a 
pound.  In  1948,  it  was  reduced  to  3 
cents  a  pound.  The  State  Department 
asked  for  authority  to  reduce  it  to  zero, 
and  the  State  Department  received  that 
authority.  Representatives  of  the  State 
Department  attended  the  hearings,  and 
begged  for  that  authority.  So  they  have 
had  their  day  in  court.  They  have  run 
the  show  for  30  years;  and  now  it  is 
time  for  Congress  to  assert  itself  and  to 
control  commerce  with  foreign  nations. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  at  that  time  did 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  suggest  the 
amendment  he  is  suggesting  now? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  did. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  happened  to 
it? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  were  20  votes  in 
favor  of  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  that  will  be 
about  the  result  on  the  amendment  now 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Oh,  no.  A  year  later. 
I  offered  a  similar  amendment  to  the 
feed  grains  bill,  and  that  amendment 
received  28  affirmative  votes. 

But  since  that  time  the  country  has 
taken  fire  over  this  issue.  People  are 
going  broke.  There  have  been  plenty 
of  hearings:  and  at  this  time  we  are 
faced  with  the  open  admission  that  the 
only  reason  why  we  caxmot  assert  our 
right  to  legislate  is  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  wants  to  do  it,  instead. 

The  entire  issue  was  submitted  In  con- 
nection with  the  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram; and  they  v?lped  out  every  vestige. 
It  was  the  first  trade  agreement  which 
was  enacted  to  wreck  American  indus- 
try, because  it  contained  a  section  to  set 
up  a  new  unemployment  compensation 
system — the  first  trade  agreement  act 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States  that 
was  not  intended  to  help  American  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  interest  that  I  listened  to  the  argu- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovxRN]  that  we  should  refrain 
from  placing  nongermane  material  in 
this  bill.  My  recollection  is  that  the  bill 
came  to  this  body  as  a  cotton  bill.  On 
the  question  of  what  would  be  nonger- 
mane to  cotton,  I  suggest  that  wheat  is 
much  more  nongermane  to  cotton  than 
cattle  is  to  wheat,  because  in  some  cases 
wheat  is  used  for  feed,  t  There  is  greater 
relevance  between  wheat  and  cattle,  than 
between  cotton  and  wheat.  So  we  al- 
ready have  a  sort  of  hybrid  bill. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  knows 
that  the  cotton  and  wheat  bills  were 
combined  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
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Mr  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska knows  that.  There  Is  stUl  enough 
printing  stock  left  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  so  that  another  nonger- 
mane  amendment  could  be  added  to  the 
cotton  bill.  The  provision  relating  to 
wheat  is  now  in  the  bUl.  The  amend- 
ment relating  to  beef  could  be  another. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there   is 

a  time  race.  ^         «     ..w 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.    There  is  a  time  race. 

Mr  McGOVERN.  I  remind  the  Sena- 
tor that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  held  extensive  hearings  on 
both  the  cotton  section  of  the  bill  and 
the  wheat  section.  Everyone  in  the  ad- 
ministration, in  Congress,  and  in  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy  was  given 
an  opportunity  by  the  committee  to  be 
heard  on  both  tiUes  of  the  bill.  The  tiUes 
were  then  combined. 

No  such  hearings  have  been  held  on 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  remind  the 
Senator  that  before  he  came  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  I  commended  him  for  his 
discussion  of  the  very  serious  problem 
about  which  he  has  spoken.  His  amend- 
ment has  served  a  useful  purpose  in 
bringing  the  problem  to  the  attention  of 
the  country  in  a  very  forceful  way. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.     I  am  not  suggest- 
ing aixy  criticism  whatever.    The  Sena- 
tor has  brought  the  problem  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  for  discussion.     Now  we 
face  a  moment  of  truth  when  we  must 
decide  whether  we  wish  a  wheat   and 
cotton  bill  or  whether  we  do  not    I  can 
only  give  the  Senator  my  own  Judgment. 
I  believe  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
that  if  the  proposed  amendment,  or  any 
other  amendment  such  as  the  one  pro- 
posed, is  added  to  the  bill,  we  shall  not 
have  cotton  and  wheat  legislation  in  1964. 
Mr  HRUSKA.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  make 
another  observation  or  two? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.     It  strikes  me  that  we 
are  being  asked  to  join  the  textile  group 
from  New  England,  and  wait  for  years 
and  years  before  we  get  anything  done 
We  cannot  wait  that  long.    The  princi- 
ple of  having  imports  limited  has  been 
recognized   by    the   administration,    al- 
though    belatedly,     and     inadequately. 
That  recognition  is  shown  by  the  agree- 
ments that  have  been  reached  with  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and,  more  recently, 
with  Ireland,    ^e  cannot  get  anywhere 
In  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  the  ad- 
ministration,  so   clearly   and  emphati- 
cally annoimced,  to  any  proposed  legis- 
lation   from    the    Congress      That    has 
been  one  of  the  prime  points  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  administration  generally. 
They  will  oppose  any  proposed  legisla- 
tion from  the  Congress  on  that  point. 
If  there  Is  any  doubt  about  what  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  would  testify  on  the  point, 
I  suggest  that  if  the  Senators  who  have 
been  personally  contacted  by  the  Secre- 
taries were  questioned,  they  could  state 


exactly  what  the  testimony  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  would  be  on  that  Polnt. 
He  would  emphatically,  and  without 
quallflcaUon,  disagree  with  any  acUon 
that  might  be  proposed  in  the  way  of 

legislation.  ..  *  *w 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Even  If  what  the 
Senator  has  said  should  take  place,  at 
least  we  would  then  have  followed  the 
proper  procedure  to  bring  the  Issue  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  the 
committee.  Hearings  could  be  held.  I 
would  join  with  the  Senator  In  strong 
action  In  order  to  try  to  help  to  solve 

the  problem.  .,wv,^ 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  suggest  that  the 
same  argiiment  could  be  used  In  rela- 
tion to  wheat.  The  wheat  farmer  Is 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  $600  million 
of  income  this  year.  In  the  case  of  the 
cattle  industry  the  loss  is  not  a  threat. 
For  the  12  months  of  1963  the  loss  was 
estimated  at  $2  billion.  That  is  not  a 
threat.  That  Is  not  a  potential  loss. 
That  Is  a  hard,  realistic  fact. 

We  wish  desperately  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  tlmeUble  that  would  get  us 
Into  a  field  of  legislation  that  would  re- 
sult In  $600  million  of  additional  income 
to  the  wheat  farmer,  but  we  are  being 
denied  the  opportunity  to  take  action 
for  the  cattle  Industry  and  all  Its  related 
activities.  In  the  past  12  months  that 
industry  has  actually  suffered  a  $2  bil- 
lion loss.  ^     ^^  ^ 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  our 
President  Is  a  cattleman  and  that  he 
fully  understands  the  problem.  If  he 
does  there  is  a  way  for  him  to  obtain 
speedy  action.  Last  September  we  wit- 
nessed such  action  when  the  foreign  aid 
appropriation  bill  came  before  the  Con- 
gress The  other  body  was  In  session  for 
most  of  December.  Including  Christmas 
eve.  Our  little  10-day  vacation  was  In- 
terrupted by  a  session  In  this  Chamber 
on  December  30. 

So,  there  are  ways  for  the  President  to 
accomplish  the  desired  result  If  he  has 
the  will  to  do  it.  But  how  can  one  say 
that  he  knows  the  cattle  situation,  that 
he  Is  trying  to  help  the  American  farmer, 
and  that  he  Is  a  compassionate  President 
when  by  reason  of  the  three  Interna- 
tional agreements  with  New  Zealand. 
Australia,  and  Ireland,  he  fastens  around 
the  necks  of  American  farmers,  and  par- 
ticularly catUe  raisers  and  cattle  feeders, 
the  very  conditions  which  have  put  the 
market  where  It  is,  and  have  visited  upon 
that  Industry  a  $2  blUlon  loss  for  the  past 
12  months? 

Let  us  get  the  job  done.  We  can  do  It 
and  now  Is  the  time. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  an  authority  on  many  of  the 
problems  which  we  are  discussing  today. 
He  knows  the  livestock  Industry  very 
well  He  knows  a  great  deal  about  the 
production  of  wheat.  He  knows  about 
the  relationship  of  those  two  Industries. 
I  do  not  have  to  remind  him  that  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  problems  that  face  live- 
stock producers  today  Is  the  relationship 
of  feed  grain  prices  to  the  cattle  Indus- 
try. If  t>ecause  of  Ul-advlsed  action  In 
Congress  we  should  lose  the  opportunity 


to  prevent  a  disastrous  drop  In  the  price 
of  wheat.  I  beUeve  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  be  the  first  one  to  admit 
that  that  would  be  another  serious  blow 
to  the  livestock  industry  of  the  United 
States. 

Will  the  Senator  not  agree  that  we 
can  make  at  least  one  helpful  contribu- 
tion to  the  American  livestock  Industry 
If  we  can  prevent  the  price  of  wheat  from 
falling  to  a  disastrously  low  level?  The 
Senator  knows,  I  am  sure,  that  low  feed 
prices  and  low  wheat  prices  have  a  de- 
pressmg  effect  not  only  on  the  producers 
of  those  products,  but  also  on  the  live- 
stock Industry  that  depends  on  them. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    Yes.  Indeed.     I  Invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  to  the  fact 
that  since  November  1962.  prices  of  cattie 
have  dropped  25  to  30  percent.    Fortu- 
nately, the  wheat  market  has  suffered 
no  such  drop.     The  catUe  problem  has 
prevailed    for    more    than    12    months: 
nearly    16    months.     No    one    seriously 
suggests  it.  but  if  we  were  forced  to  weigh 
one  loss  against  another,  the  lesser  loss 
is  that  threatening  the  wheat  farmer. 
No   one   wants   to   sacrifice   the   wheat 
farmer.    That  would  be  most  distasteful 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  as  it 
would  be  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
But  if  we  were  required  to  make  a  judg- 
ment—and luckily,  we  are  not— we  would 
have    to    consider    which    beneflte    the 
greatest  number  of  people. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  knows 
that  If  we  sacrifice  the  wheat  farmer  In 
the  blU.  under  the  procedure  that  he  has 
recommended,  we  would  also  sacrifice 
his  livestock  amendment.  So  I  know 
the  Senator  Is  not  suggesting  that  action 
as  a  serious  proposal. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  suggestion  Is  only 
as  serious  as  the  suggestion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  that  we  sacrifice 
the  cattie  farmer,  which  is  precisely  what 
we  will  do  If  this  amendment  Is  defeated. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  No.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting for  one  moment  that  we  sacrifice 
the  cattle  industry.  As  I  said  a  moment 
ago.  no  State  In  the  Union  derives  a 
greater  per  caplU  income  from  the  live- 
stock industry  than  does  the  SUte  of 
South  Dakota.  But  I  do  not  beUeve  I 
would  do  the  cattie  producers  of  my 
State  a  service  if  I  should  permit  some- 
thing to  happen  that  would  not  only  de- 
feat the  passage  of  the  wheat  bill,  but 
also  would  drag  down  all  the  amend- 
ments with  It.  Then  we  would  end  with 
nothmg  for  the  cattie  industry  and  a 
$600  million  loss  to  the  wheat  producers. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  finish  my  remarks.  I  shaU 
be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  grateful  for  his 
generous  yielding,  not  only  to  me  but  to 
other  Senators.  I  think  that  if  anything 
has  been  made  clear  by  this  colloquy,  it 
Is  that  the  administration  is  unalterably 
opposed  to  congressional  action  In  this 
field,  and  because  of  its  opposition  we  are 
being  asked  to  vote  down  the  Hruska 
amendment. 

Mr.   KEATING.    Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  KEATING.  It  so  happens  that  I 
am  opposed  to  the  Hruska  amendment 
and  intend  to  vote  against  It.  But  I  am 
curious  as  to  the  position  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  This  Is 
shadowboxlng.  There  Is  not  any 
chance  of  getting  this  bill  through  the 
other  body.  If  we  sat  here  another  week 
to  pass  a  wheat  bill,  we  could  be  pretty 
certain  that  the  other  body  would  not 
accept  it.  I  do  not  understand  why  the 
Senator  objects  so  much  to  amending  It. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  cannot  assure 
the  Senator  from  New  York  that  the 
House  will  pass  this  bill,  with  or  without 
amendments.  I  can  only  suggest  that 
each  time  we  add  another  controversial 
section  to  the  bill,  the  chances  of  its  ac- 
ceptance in  the  other  body  are  lessened. 
The  Senator  has  had  experience  there, 
and  he  knows  that.  His  categorical 
statement  that  the  House  will  defeat 
farm  legislation  emphasizes  my  point. 
The  more  we  load  on  this  bill,  the  less 
chance  there  is  for  timely  action  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  KEATING.  My  experience  tells 
me  that  It  would  accept  the  Hruska 
amendment,  although  I  happen  to  be 
opposed  to  it.  but  that  the  House  would 
not  vote  In  a  wheat  bill  which  the  farm- 
ers voted  down  last  year.  I  am  so  cer- 
tain of  this  that  I  consider  any  time 
spent  on  the  wheat  bill  as  completely 
wasted.  This  Is  particularly  unfortu- 
nate when  other  important  legislation  is 
before  us.  We  were  told  It  would  re- 
quire only  2  or  3  days  to  pass  a  farm  bill. 
It  has  been  with  us  this  long,  and  I  do 
not  know  how  much  longer  it  Is  going  to 
be  here.  I  cannot  see  any  merit  In  pass- 
ing a  farm  bill  which  we  know  the  other 
body  will  not  accept. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  cannot  accept 
that  Interpretation  from  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  The  bill  is  not  the  same 
as  the  bill  that  was  offered  to  the  farm- 
ers of  the  country  under  the  1962  act. 
because  there  are  stricken  from  this  leg- 
islation the  compulsory  features,  the 
penalty  provisions.  The  farmers  would 
comply  or  not  on  aui  entirely  voluntary 
basis.  They  would  not  be  subject  to  pen- 
alties If  they  did  not. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  word  "volun- 
tary" in  quotes  Is  In  it.  but  there  Is  not 
anything  voluntary  without  the  quotes 
around  the  word. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  should  like  to 
conclude  my  remarks.  I  can  understand 
the  Senator's  concern  about  the  long  de- 
lay on  the  bill.  As  he  knows,  the  delay 
has  not  originated  from  this  quarter. 
It  has  come  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  do  not  think  that 
can  be  said.  It  has  not  been  the  Sena- 
tors on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  have 
been  talking  about  cotton  for  days  on 
end.  The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
did  not  handle  the  cotton  part  of  the  bill. 
That  was  handled  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  I  am  not  complaining  about 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  How- 
ever, It  has  taken  a  great  length  of  time. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor will  agree  that  the  matter  now  be- 
fore us  has  not  been  delayed  by  Senators 
from  cotton  producing  States. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  agree.  The  Senator 
from     Wyoming     [Mr.     McGeeI     very 


properly  spoke  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  can  well  understand  why  he  and 
a  great  many  other  Senators  have  a  great 
interest  in  it. 

I  consider  title  II  to  be  bad  legisla- 
tion already  rejected  by  the  farmers,  and 
I  expect  to  oppose  it.  The  delay  in  this 
matter  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  wrong 
bill  has  been  before  the  Senate.  We 
made  a  bad  decision  when  we  decided  not 
to  take  up  the  civil  rights  bill  before  the 
farm  legislation.  If  we  had  done  so.  we 
might  have  been  through  with  the  civil 
rights  bill  by  now. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  If  we  had  taken  up 
the  civil  rights  bill,  in  effect  it  would 
have  meant  the  end  of  farm  legislation 
in  1964.  Farmers  are  in  the  planting 
season  now.  A  delay  of  only  a  few  days 
would  be  disastrous. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Which?  Wheat  or 
cotton? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Both.  They  are 
now  in  the  planting  season.  I  share  the 
Senator's  interest  in  passage  of  a  strong 
civil  rights  bill,  but  I  believe  the  leader- 
ship and  the  Senate  took  the  appropriate 
course  in  scheduling  the  farm  bill  first, 
because  we  are  in  the  planting  season, 
which  necessitates  action  on  the  bill  now. 

Mr.  KEATING.  We  were  told  we  had 
to  have  a  bill  by  March  15 — signed  by 
the  President,  not  merely  passed  by  the 
Congress.  The  Senator  must  realize  the 
great  opposition  In  the  other  body  to  the 
wheat  bill  that  has  been  attached  to  the 
cotton  biU.  He  must  realize  that  it  Is 
well  nigh  impossible  to  convince  the 
Members  of  the  other  body  to  take  the 
wheat  bill,  which  they  do  not  like  and 
which  the  farmers  have  voted  against. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  We  are  going  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  see  that  there  is 
quick  passage.  It  Is  significant  when  all 
three  of  the  major  farm  organizations 
agree  on  any  basic  agricultural  matter, 
but  with  reference  to  the  proposal  to 
attach  the  livestock  amendment  rider  to 
the  cotton  and  wheat  bill,  all  three  of 
the  Nation's  largest  farm  organizations 
are  strongly  opposed.  While  they  are 
concerned  about  the  problem  of  beef  im- 
ports, they,  speaking  for  the  farmers  of 
the  covmtry,  are  (Hjposed  to  attaching  the 
cattie  Import  limit. 

The  National  Grange  has  advised 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  by  a  letter 
this  week  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  Hruska 
amendment  on  the  grovmd  that  it  would 
endanger  prompt  enactment  of  this  bill. 
That  is  my  own  opinion.  I  read  from  the 
letter  from  the  National  Grange:  "It  is 
our  h(H>e  that  all  amendments  about 
which  we  have  been  informed  will  be 
rejected,"  not  because  they  are  all  bad, 
but  because  they  would  hamper  and 
delay  passage  of  the  legislation. 

The  National  Farmers  Union  advises 
that  it  regards  it  as  111  advised  to  put 
a  livestock  rider  on  this  legislation.  It 
opposes  adoption  of  the  Hruska  amend- 
ment and  calls,  instead,  for  consideration 
of  this  matter  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, the  Tariff  Commission,  and  the  ad- 
ministration, to  be  followed  by  appro- 
priate action  by  the  Congress. 

Opposition  to  any  action  which  would 
cut  the  groimd  from  under  U.S.  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Kennedy  round  of  trade 
and  tariff  negotiations  now  getting  un- 
derway comes  from  the  American  Farm 


Bureau  Federation  in  a  statement  crit- 
icizing the  negotiation  of  a  voluntary 
limitation  with  Australia  smd  New  Zea- 
land. Commenting  on  that.  President 
Shuman  of  the  Farm  Bureau  said: 

Ab  bad  as  the  recently  concluded  meat 
agreements  are  of  themselves,  there  \x  an- 
other most  Important  and  far-reaching  as- 
pect which  deserves  attention.  Our  nego- 
tiators at  the  upcoming  trade  negotiations 
have  a  difficult  enough  job  to  perform  in  in- 
sisting on  realistic  reductions  In  trade  re- 
strictions, including  nontarlfT  restrictions, 
against  UB.  exp<M-ts.  TTie  procedure  estab- 
lished by  our  Government  having  agreed  to 
a  meaningless  commodity  arrangement  in 
the  case  of  meat  imports  provides  an  addi- 
tional burden  to  bear. 

Then  there  is  this  final  statement  f  nun 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation: 

The  action  has  the  effect  of  cutting  the 
ground  out  from  the  U.S.  representatives  In 
the  forthcoming  trade  negotiations  and  con- 
stitutes a  grave  disservice  to  all  farmers  and 
ranchers  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  to  suggest  that  this  communica- 
tion from  the  Farm  Bureau  is  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Hruska  amendment? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  exactly  the 
way  I  interpret  it.  It  is  opposed  to  cut- 
ting the  ground  out  from  under  our  trade 
negotiators. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  did  not  hear  any 
word  with  reference  to  the  Hruska 
amendment.  My  understanding  Is  that 
the  communication  long  preceded  the 
bringing  up  of  the  Hruska  amendment 
and  had  no  reference  whatever  to  this 
situation. 

I  wish  the  record  to  show,  insofar  as 
the  farm  people  in  my  State  are  con- 
cerned, that  the  cattle  producers  are  al- 
most the  same  as  the  membership  of  the 
Farm  Bureau.  They  are  strongly  for 
the  amendment.  They  say  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  State  Department — largely 
the  State  Department — In  the  matter 
which  the  Senator  has  mentioned  has 
given  them  no  relief  at  all,  that  they 
have  not  been  able  to  sell  their  second- 
grade  cattie  for  some  months  at  the  vari- 
ous plants  in  our  State  which  process 
hamburger  and  the  like,  because  of  the 
large  imports  from  various  parts  of  Latin 
America,  which  are  not  affected  by  the 
arrangement  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Not  only  have  I  received  no  word 
from  the  Farm  Bureau  indicating  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment,  but  the  word 
I  have  received  from  those  whom  I  know 
are  a  sizable  part  of  our  Farm  Bureau, 
the  State  cattiemen's  association,  is 
very  strongly  in  favor  of  the  action  pro- 
posed by  this  amendment. 

I  favor  it  because  I  do  not  see  any  op- 
portvmlty  for  Senators  to  show  that  they 
understand  the  trials  and  trlbiilations  of 
this  important  sector  of  our  agricultural 
economy;  that  is,  the  producers  of  meat, 
who  get  no  price  support,  who  ask  for 
no  price  support,  and  who  do  not  consti- 
tute a  burden  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  do  not  believe  they  should  be 
in  the  position  of  having  no  remedial 
action  taken.  I  believe  that  the  only 
opportimlty  the  Senate  will  have  to  show 
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whether  It  has  any  sympathy  for  their 
situation  is  by  voting  for  the  amendment. 
That  Is  why  I  am  one  of  the  cosponsors 
of  the  amendment. 

I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.   McOOVERN.     I  appreciate   the 
point    of    view    of    the    Senator    from 
Florida.    It  seems  to  me  that  the  mes- 
sage  from   the   Farm   Bmrau   is   quite 
definitely  opposed  to  the  kind  of  action 
proposed  in  the  amendment.     But  the 
Senator  is  correct  in  stating  that  the 
amendment  is  not  identified  by  name  in 
this  commimication.     It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, from  a  reading  of  the  correspond- 
ence, that  all  three  of  our  major  farm 
organizations  would  be  opposed  to  this 
kind  of  action.    In  the  case  of  the  last- 
named  organization,  the  Farm  Bureau, 
it  would  be  opposed  to  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  undercuts  our  negotiators  who 
are  about  to  begin  discussions  In  Europe 
to  try  to  persuade  the  Europeans  to  drop 
quotas  and  restrictions  on  commodities 
that  we  expect  to  sell  in  that  part  of  the 

'^orld.  ^^     ^      ,„ 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield 
further? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understood  that 
the  Senator  read  from  the  Farm  Bureau 
communication  something  which  indi- 
cated that  the  organization  thought  that 
the  action  in  connection  with  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  was  meaningless  and 
did  not  help  the  situation. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  correct ;  but 
they  said  that  even  though  that  action 
was  meaningless,  while  it  did  little  to 
help  livestock,  the  great  harm  in  it  was 
that  it  had  compromised  the  position  of 
our  trade  negotiators  who  are  trying  to 
hold  the  line  against  the  very  thing  pro- 
posed in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau wanted.  If  I  understand  the  com- 
munication correctly,  was  some  meaning- 
ful action. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator has  drawn  the  wrong  conclusion. 
Mr  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr  McGOVERN.  I  remind  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  great  market  outside  the 
United  States  for  American  agricultural 
commodities  is  In  Western  Europe  and 
Japan.  I  would  dislike  to  see  anything 
done  precipitately  that  would  destroy  the 
possibility  of  protecting  that  market.  We 
certainly  would  do  a  disservice  to  the 
very  people  we  are  trying  to  help,  if  we 
set  up  a  kind  of  trade  war  or  a  kind  of 
block  against  the  flow  of  agricultural 
commodities.  That  could  cost  us  bilUons 
of  dollars  in  oversea  markets. 

So.  Mr.  President,  while  I  suggest  that 
the  disciission  that  has  been  triggered 
by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  been  helpful  in  focusing 
nationwide  attention  on  the  problem.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  defeat  the  amend- 
ment and  concentrate  its  efforts,  in  an 
orderly  way.  on  disposing  of  that  problem 
through  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
the  procedures  that  follow  therefrom. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 


Mr  McGOVERN.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keatinc], 
and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  pursuance  of 
what  we  were  referring  to  a  moment 
ago  I  wish  the  distinguished  Senator 
could  find  his  way  clear  to  hold  down  the 
wheat  part  of  the  biU.  The  cotton  part 
I  probably  would  be  able  to  support,  if 
the  Senator  would  only  forget  about  the 
wheat  deal.  On  February  21.  the  Sen- 
ator said : 

It  must  be  on  the  statute  books  by  the 
nrst  of  March  In  order  to  be  effective. 


On  February  24.  the  Senator  stated: 
If  It  Is  to  be  effective,  we  must  act  before 
the  first  of  March. 


Obviously,  there  Is  a  difference  be- 
tween our  action  and  something  being  on 
the  statute  books,  but  we  are  far  beyond 
the  first  of  March;  and  we  shall  be  be- 
yond March  15  before  it  Is  taken  up 
in  the  other  body.  If  the  other  body 
should  at  some  time  pass  favorably  on 
it — uiUess  coffee  or  some  other  commod- 
ity intervenes — we  would  be  debating 
the  civil  rights  bill,  which  certainly  will 
not  be  set  aside  for  this  bill. 

If  it  is  set  aside  for  the  consideration 
of  some  controversial  conference  report. 
If  the  other  body  ever  acts,  it  will  be  a 
far  different  bill  from  the  one  under 
consideraUon  at  the  present  time. 
There  will  be  extended  debate,  and  It 
will  be  long  after  March  15.  or  the  first 
of  April,  before  we  shall  ever  enact  any 
wheat  legislation.  In  the  meantime,  the 
cotton  producers  are  "getting  it  in  the 
neck"  by  reason  of  tacking  on  the  wheat 

bill-  .         „     .w 

So  I  appeal  to  the  Senator  from  South 

Dakota  who  is  in  charge  of  the  wheat  sec- 
tion of  the  biU.  to  allow  the  Senate  to 
pass  on  the  cotton  part  and  forget  about 
the  wheat  part  for  now.  and  get  on  with 
the  other  business. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  understands  that 
I  could  not  follow  that  course.  It  is 
true  that  I  have  stated  for  months  that 
we  needed  to  act  on  the  legislation  by 
the  first  of  March.  I  wish  it  had  been 
possible  for  us  to  act  that  soon,  because 
I  believe  we  have  already  decreased  some 
of  the  benefit  of  the  bill  by  delaying  it 
as  long  as  we  have.  But  if  we  can  get 
It  on  the  sUtute  books  and  enact  It  into 
law  soon  it  will  still  be  of  major  benefit 
to  the  wheat  producers  of  the  country. 
Each  day  we  lose  from  here  on  will  very 
definitely  decrease  the  effectiveness  of 
the  bill.  The  Senator  is  correct  to  that 
extent. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  now  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  came 
into  the  Chamber  to  hear  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  that  the 
Hruska  amendment  be  defeated.  I  was 
in  the  Chamber  earlier  when  he  men- 
tioned that  a  part  of  the  per  capita  In- 
come from  livestock  operations  for  his 
State  was  as  high  as  or  higher  than  that 
of  any  other  Stete  in  the  Union.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  I  repre- 
sent States  which  are  neighbors.  Much 
of  the  livestock  business  in  my  hometown 
of  Sioux  City  is  considered  as  a  result 


of  the  livestock  ranching  operations  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota. 

I  am  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  the 
Hruska  amendment,  and  I  must  confess 
amazement  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  now  asking  for  its  defeat.  I 
do  not  understand  the  explanation  be- 
hind it.  I  should  think  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  would  wish  the 
Hruska  amendment  to  be  supported. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  came 
into  the  Chamber  somewhat  late  in  the 
discussion.  I  have  already  outlined  my 
views  over  the  past  hour,  but  let  me  sum- 
marize them. 

The  Hruska  amendment  Is  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  administration,  and  by  the 
major  farm  organizations.  It  Is  a  con- 
troversial amendment,  as  evidenced  by 
the  days  already  spent  discussing  It. 
The  amendment  would  delay  and  ham- 
per passage  of  the  wheat  and  cotton  bill. 
For  that  reason,  I  am  opposing  it. 

Other  reasons  have  been  developed  to- 
day at  great  length.     I  remind  the  Sen- 
ator that  there  is  an  alternative  pro- 
cedure,  namely,   to   support  much   the 
same  proposal  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment through  the  bill.  S.  2525.  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  disting\ilshed  ma- 
jority leader,  the   Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfixld].  and  many  other 
Senators. 
Mr  MILLER.    Including  myself . 
Mr.   McGOVERN.     Yes;    the  Senator 
frcHn  Iowa  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.    That  measure  is  now  pending 
before    the    Finance    CMnmlttee.    The 
Senator  from  Iowa  and  I  will  stand  side 
by  side  in  trying  to  obtain  quick  consid- 
eration for  that  measure. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakoto  said  that  the  Hruska 
amendment,  of  which  many  of  us  are 
cosponsors.  Is  opposed  by  the  major  farm 
organizations.  I  believe  that  was  his 
phrase.  Will  the  Senator  be  good 
enough  to  give  us  the  names  of  the  major 
farm  organizations  which  are  opposed  to 
the  Hruska  amendment?  Representa- 
tives of  most  of  the  major  farm  orga- 
nizations in  his  State  are  in  Iowa. 
The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  received  not 
one  telegram,  letter,  or  telejrfione  call,  or 
personal  contact  in  opposition  to  the 
Hruska  amendment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  If 
the  Senator  will  check  his  mall,  he  will 
find  that  he  has  a  letter  from  the  Master 
of  the  Grange.  Hershel  Newsome.  urging 
opposition  not  only  to  the  Hruska  amend- 
ment, but  also  to  other  amendments  that 
have  been  suggested  to  the  bill.  That 
Is  so  not  because  the  Grange  Is  neces- 
sarily opposed  to  the  contents  of  such 
amendments,  but  because  they  feel 
amendments  of  this  kind  are  a  threat 
to  the  passage  of  the  basic  legislation. 

The  same  position  has  been  taken  by 
the  National  Farmers  Union.  I  have  a 
telegram  from  them  to  vote  "No"  which 
appears  to  have  gone  to  all  Senators. 

The  Senator  can  very  quickly  check 
me  on  this  point  If  he  will  talk  with  any 
legislative  representative  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union. 

While,  as  I  pointed  out  In  the  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland  1.  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  has  not  specifically  taken  a 
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position  on  the  Hruska  amendment  by 
name;  it  opposes  the  establishment 
of  imports  limits  at  a  time  when  our 
trade  negotiators  are  preparing  for  trade 
discussions  in  Western  Europe.  The 
President  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  has  made  a  vigorous  state- 
ment in  opEKJsition  to  voluntary  impHjrt 
quotas,  because  they  would  undercut  the 
position  of  our  trade  negotiators. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  realizes  that  the 
mere  fact  that  the  master  of  the  Grange 
might  have  sent  a  letter  on  this  point 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  Iowa 
members  of  the  Grange  or  the  South 
Dakota  members  of  the  Grange  feel  that 
way.  

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  Is  correct.  I 
cite  this  point  as  an  indication  of  the 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  The  Sen- 
ator knows  that  I  very  seldom  find  my- 
self In  agreement  with  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  That  Is  no 
secret  In  the  Senate.  However.  I  cite 
the  point  merely  as  an  indication  that 
for  the  first  time  In  my  memory  all  three 
major  farm  organizations  seem  to  be  in 
agreement  on  this  one  ix)int. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  merely  suggest  that 
the  fact  that  a  position  may  be  stated 
by  one  major  farm  organization  with  re- 
spect to  an  overall  policy  regarding 
quotas  does  not  necessarily  lead  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  that  organization  Is 
in  opp>osition  to  the  Hruska  amendment. 
I  suggest  that  the  Inference  that  It  does 
not  would  arise  from  the  fact  that  no 
letters  have  come  to  me  from  any  mem- 
bers of  that  organization  In  opposition 
to  the  Hruska  amendment. 

My  friend  from  South  Dakota  stated 
that  the  adoption  of  the  Hruska  amend- 
ment would  "hamper  and  delay"  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  I  should  like  to  find 
out  why  he  makes  that  statement. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  answer  the  Senator's  question.  I 
remind  him,  however,  that  we  went  over 
all  these  things  only  a  few  moments  ago 
before  the  Senator  came  to  the  Chamber. 
I  will  go  over  them  again,  if  he  feels  it 
necessary. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  appreciate  it  If 
he  would,  because  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
might  request  a  little  amplification  of 
those  views,  so  that  the  complete  views  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  may  be 
expressed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  his  judg- 
ment as  to  what  he  thinks  are  the  things 
that  might  insure  passage  of  the  bill,  if 
he  wants  it  to  pass.  I  expressed  to  the 
Senate  my  own  personal  judgment,  as 
refiected  by  at  least  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
that  the  best  chance  for  quick  passage  of 
wheat  and  cotton  legislation  is  to  send 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  a  bill 
that  is  not  encumbered  by  a  provision  as 
controversial  as  the  one  contained  in  the 
Hruska  amendment. 

The  vigor  of  the  discussion  during  the 
past  2  days  on  this  one  amendment  is 
proof  enough  of  the  kind  of  controversy 
that  the  amendment  would  develop. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  said  that 
that  was  the  best  judgment  of  whom? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Of  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 


cxilture  and  Forestry,  which  reported  the 
bill  to  the  Senate,  with  instructions  to 
the  floor  managers  of  the  various  sec- 
tioris  to  follow  the  committee  position. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Has  the  Senator  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  subject  with 
any  of  our  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives?  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  has.  It  might  be  of  interest  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  to  know 
that  certain  Members  of  the  House  have 
indicated  privately  that  they  would  be 
inclined  to  support  the  combined  cotton 
and  wheat  bill  if  the  Hruska  amendment 
were  added,  but  that  without  it  they 
would  fight  the  bill  when  it  came  to  the 
House.  I  wonder  if  the  Seiiator  from 
South  Dakota  has  recognized  that  possi- 
bUlty. 

Mr.  McGOVE3lN.  We  discussed  that 
subject  a  moment  ago.  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cxtrtis]  said  that  he 
would  vote  for  the  bill  If  the  beef  import 
restriction  were  added.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  said 
he  would  vote  against  It  If  the  beef  Im- 
port amendment  were  added. 

So.  I  suppose.  Senators  take  various 
views  on  this  subject.  However,  the 
judgment  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  is  that  adding  the  con- 
troversial amendment  would  hamper  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  The  House  is  much 
more  oriented  toward  the  city  consumer 
viewpoint  than  the  Senate.  Represent- 
atives of  industrial  areas,  concerned  with 
our  overall  foreign  trade,  and  a  lower- 
ing of  restrictions,  are  numerous  there. 

Therefore,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  at  least,  has  recommended  that 
we  get  behind  the  bill,  S.  2525,  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Maksfield],  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  and  follow  the  normal  legislative 
route  through  the  Finance  Committee, 
rather  than  jeopardizing  not  only  the 
amendment,  but  also  the  wheat -cotton 
bill  to  which  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr  Hruska]  proposes  to  attach  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  responses.  I  wish  to  add  one 
thought.  Granting,  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument, that  the  adoption  of  the  Hruska 
amendment  might  "hamper  and  delay" 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  as  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  said,  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  would  have  no  particular 
difficulty,  in  view  of  his  position  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  in  enlisting  a  suf- 
ficient numljer  of  votes  to  make  sure 
that  the  hampering  would  not  be  deci- 
sive. Inasmuch  as  he  comes  from  a  live- 
stock State,  I  was  hopeful  that  he  would 
utilize  his  capacity  to  obtain  those  votes, 
so  that  we  might  have  a  bill  with  all 
three  items  in  it. 

Mr.  McGOVEHN.  I  also  come  from  a 
great  wheat-producing  State.  I  do  not 
wish  to  put  myself  in  a  position,  where  I 
support  a  parliamentary  procedure  which 
in  my  best  judgment  ruris  the  risk  not 
only  of  defeating  the  wheat  bill,  but  also 
carnrlng  the  livestock  simendment  down 
to  defeat  with  it. 

I  go  back  to  what  I  suggested  at  various 
times  this  afternoon,  that  we  shall  need 
the  vigorous  and  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  administration  and  a  good  many 
votes  from  city  Congressmen  to  see  this 


bill  through  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  hope  we  shall  not  do  anything 
that  will  make  it  difficult  for  the  admin- 
istration to  give  us  that  kind  of  support. 

UNAMIMOUS-COMSXNT  ACREXMKNT  TO  LIIIIT  DE- 
BATE ON  THE  PENDING  HRTTSKA  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  af- 
ter consultation  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  Senators  interested. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  begirming 
as  of  now,  there  be  2  hoxirs  of  debate  al- 
lowed on  the  pending  Hruska  amend- 
ment, with  1  hour  and  15  minutes  to  be 
allocated  to  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  and  45  minutes  to  be  allo- 
cated to  the  majority  leader,  In  oppo- 
sition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  15  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

^Ir.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  listening  to  the  Interesting  colloquy 
which  has  been  taking  place  among  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate,  particularly 
those  who  are  Interested  In  the  Hruska 
amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  argvmients 
we  have  heard  today  should  be  consid- 
ered as  completely  extraneous  to  the  de- 
cision at  hand.  In  the  first  place,  we  are 
not  living  in  a  dream  world.  If  we  hope 
or  expect  to  send  any  bill  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  or  to  any  other  committee 
In  time  to  get  action  to  save  the  livestock 
industry,  we  would  be  dreaming  dreams 
and  looking  at  soap  bubbles.  We  all 
know  that  after  the  farm  bill  has  been 
disposed  of,  the  Senate  will  begin  to  de- 
bate the  civil  rights  bill.  That  will  delay 
for  2  or  3  months — perhaps  longer — any 
relief  for  the  farm  Industry  and  the  live- 
stock industry.  So  whatever  action  Is 
taken  for  the  livestock  Industry  will  have 
to  be  taken  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
this  very  day.  To  delay  the  decision  or 
the  action  is  to  destroy  all  hope  for  early 
relief  for  our  cattle  industry.  This  is  a 
generally  accepted  fact. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
my  colleague  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovERNl.  I  entered  the  Chamber 
while  he  was  speaking.  I  do  not  wish  to 
do  him  an  injustice,  but  I  thought  I 
heard  him  say  that  the  livestock  associa- 
tions of  South  Dakota  were  against  the 
Hruska  amendment.    Is  that  accurate? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  said  that  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  South  Dakota 
Livestock  Producers  Association  had 
called  me  2  days  ago  to  urge  me  to  get 
behind  the  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  S.  2525, 
which  he  regarded  as  preferable  to  sup- 
porting the  Hruska  amendment.  That 
wtis  the  only  communication  I  received 
until  I  received  a  telephone  call  late  last 
night  from  the  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion, in  which  he  said.  In  effect.  "I  do  not 
care  which  route  the  Senate  takes,  so 
long  as  we  get  some  relief  from  the  im- 
port situation.  I  am  not  Interested  In 
which  bill  Is  considered,  which  amend- 
ment Is  proposed,  or  which  procediire  Is 
adopted,  so  long  as  It  Is  designed  to  give 
us  some  relief." 
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I  explained  to  him  that  there  are  -llf- 
ferences  of  opinion  on  this  subject  In  the 
Senate:  that  some  Senators  now  feel, 
and  very  conscientiously,  that  the  quick- 
est way  to  deal  with  the  livestock  prob- 
lem is  to  attach  an  amendment  as  a  rider 
to  the  wheat-cotton  bill,  but  that,  in  my 
judgment,  if  we  took  that  route,  we 
might  end  without  a  wheat  bill  and  with- 
out any  import  amendment.  I  said  I 
would  follow  the  route  suggested  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  hope 
for  hearings. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  under- 
stands that  I  was  not  questioning  his 
veracity.  I  was.  however,  greatly  sur- 
prised by  what  I  heard.  I  thought,  as 
sometimes  happens,  that  the  good  people 
of  South  Dakota  advised  the  junior  Sen- 
ator in  one  way  and  the  senior  Senator 
In  some  other  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  read 
into  the  RicoRD  the  text  of  a  telegram 
that  was  received  by  me  after  I  came 
Into  the  Chamber.  It  is  dated  March  5 
and  is  timed  at  1:46  pjn.  I  presiime 
that  my  colleague  from  South  Dakota 
has  received  a  similar  telegram.  In  all 
events,  the  telegram  reads : 

Rapid  Citt,  8.  Dak., 

March  5,  19€4 
Skmatob  Kaxl  Mvmn, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Having  analyzed  the  current  leglalaUve 
situation  with  reepect  to  the  Houae  i>aaaed 
cotton  bill  In  the  Senate  and  phone  dUcua- 
■lona  with  you  In  regard  to  vlUlly  needed  beef 
Import  quota  leglalatlon  and  because  of  ex- 
pected prolonged  Senate  debate*  and  fili- 
buster on  civil  rights,  we  urge  amending  the 
coUon  blU  In  the  Senate  with  the  Hruaka 
amendment  on  beef  Imports.  We  \irge  this 
amendment  because  we  feel  certain  this  is 
the  only  powlblllty  of  legislative  acUon  be- 
fore late  1964  If  at  all  thU  year  We  re- 
spectfully request  you  to  support  an  amend- 
ment to  the  cotton  blU  which  will  modify 
the  effects  of  the  announced  agreements 
with  Australia.  New  Zealand.  Ireland,  and 
other  countries.  Action  setting  import 
quotas  is  of  the  utmost  urgency  to  the  cattle 
Industry  of  South  Dakota. 

KCnTOM  Oloyxb. 

Pretident. 
South  Dakota  Stock  Growers  Association. 
Jack  McCulloh, 

Secretary. 

I  assume  that  my  colleague  from  South 
Dakota,  when  he  returns  to  his  ofBce. 
will  find  a  telegram  similar  to  this.  My 
telegram  was  delivered  to  me  here  on  the 
floor  while  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  was  speaking  However.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senator  would  agree  that 
the  telegram  I  have  read  must  express 
the  official  poslUon  of  the  South  Da- 
kota Stock  Growers  Association. 

Mr  McOOVERN  Yes;  I  am  sure  that 
was  their  position  as  of  1:46  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     At  1 : 4«  this  afternoon. 

Mr  McOOVERN.  That  indicates  that 
the  posiUon  ot  the  South  DakoU  live- 
stock producers  is  rather  fluid,  because 
their  position  Is  quite  different  from 
their  position  only  24  hours  ago  How- 
ever. I  am  willing  to  accept  the  Sena- 
tor's Interpretation  of  their  latest  view 
on  this  highly  controversial  subject. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  glad  I  did  not 
know  that  24  hours  ago  the  South  Da- 
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kota  stockmen  had  a  different  position, 
because  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Hruska 
amendment  it  would  have  made  me  most 
unhappy.  I  am  quite  happy  with  the 
position  announced  In  the  telegram.  It 
is  clearly  in  keeping  with  the  position  of 
virtually  all  other  livestock  associations 
in  the  coimtry. 

There  is  wisdom,  sagacity,  and  good 
sense  behind  the  posiUon  of  the  South 
Dakota  Stock  Growers  Association  and 
the  position  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  HbuskaI  and  the  other 
Senators  who  have  joined  in  cosponsor- 
ing  his  amendment. 

There  will  not  be  any  action  from  any 
committee,  or  any  other  source,  in  cwi- 
nection  with  the  import  quota  until  the 
civil  rights  debate  has  been  concluded 
Then  we  face  a  rush  of  appropriations 
bills.  That  may  well  be  60.  90.  or  120 
days  from  now.  Who  knows?  But  the 
problem  of  the  cattlemen  is  urgent. 
Stockmen  are  going  broke  now 

The  Seriate  will  face  a  responsibility 
at  5  o'clock  this  afternoon  to  vote  to 
protect  the  American  livestock  Industry 
or  to  vote  to  continue  driving  a  foreign- 
made  dagger  into  its  back.  The  Senate 
has  agreed  to  vote  on  the  amendment 
at  5  o'clock.  That  will  be  the  moment 
of  truth  for  our  great  beef  Industry. 

I  disagree  entirely  with  the  plausible 
argument  of  my  congenial  colleague 
from  South  Dakota,  who  said — and  he 
is  entitled  to  his  judgment,  as  I  am  en- 
titled to  mine — that  the  Hruska  amend- 
ment would  encumber  the  bill  and  make 
It  more  difficult  of  passage  I  believe 
that  because  the  wheat  section  has  been 
added  to  the  cotton  section,  it  will  be 
easier  to  pass  cotton  legislation.  I  speak 
as  one  who  will  support  the  bill,  whether 
the  Hruska  amendment  is  accepted  or 
not.  But  I  believe  that  there  will  be  a 
better  chance  to  have  the  cotton-wheat 
bill  receive  House  approval  and  to  pass  it 
in  both  Houses  if  we  add  the  support  of 
the  livestock  segment  to  the  support  of 
those  who  will  vote  for  the  bill  because 
they  are  interested  in  cotton  and  wheat, 
than  if  we  Ignore  the  livestock  industry 
and  throw  their  hopes  into  the  ashcan. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  It  Is  Inevitable 
that  If  the  cotton  and  wheat  supporters 
will  support  the  livestock  amendment, 
the  bill  will  have  a  better  chance  of  pas- 
sage than  If  nothing  were  done  for  the 
livestock  industry,  because  the  livestock 
Interests  will  then  be  behind  the  bill. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT  I  yield. 
Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
my  senior  colleague  If  he  believes  the 
other  body  would  be  more  likely  to  pass 
the  cotton-wheat  bill  with  the  Uvestock 
amendment  attached,  even  if  he  knew 
the  administration  would  withdraw  its 
support  from  the  entire  bill  If  the  live- 
stock amendment  were  Included. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  heard  what  my  col- 
league said  on  that  point.  I  saw  him 
skirt  around  the  question  which  I 
thought  he  had  to  do:  Will  the  President 
veto  the  bill  or  not?  I  do  not  believe 
my  colleague  knows.  I  do  not  know.  If 
the  President  says  that  he  will  veto  the 
blU  because  It  would  benefit  the  llveetotA 


Industry,  of  course  It  would  also  hurt  the 
wheat  and  cotton  growers.  But  I  doubt 
whether  the  President  would  do  that. 
Everyone  Is  entitled  to  his  own  guess. 
However.  I  would  be  bitterly  dis- 
appointed if  the  President,  who  comes 
from  the  great  State  of  Texas,  which  Is 
an  Important  livestock-producing  State, 
should  veto  a  bill  simply  because  it  is 
also  designed  to  help  livestock  growers. 
I  do  not  believe  the  President  would 
veto  the  bill  if  it  included  the  livestock 
amendment.  I  think  the  bill  would 
receive  more  votes  In  both  bodies  of  Con- 
gress If  the  livestock  section  were  added 
than  if  it  were  not. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastorxI  has 
offered  the  strongest  and  most  eloquent 
testimony  in  support  of  our  position. 
He  said  that  the  livestock  situation  was 
something  like  the  situation  in  the  tex- 
tile business.  He  said  in  effect,  "We 
made  our  case  in  1960.  1961.  1962.  and 
1963.  and  we  are  still  making  it  but  have 
not  yet  had  results. " 

I  do  not  want  to  get  the  livestock 
Industry  into  that  kind  of  box.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  says  he  has 
the  patience  of  Job.  I  do  not  have  that 
much  patience,  because  the  livestock 
people  of  South  Dakota  are  in  desperate 
financial  peril  now. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  recall  that  the  record 
discloses  that  in  the  textile  industry 
alone  2.300  textile  mills  in  the  United 
States  have  closed  as  a  result  of  exces- 
sive Imports? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  do.  indeed ;  and  large 
numbers  of  cattle  operators  are  closing, 
too. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  for  his  patience:  but 
since  his  proposal  with  respect  to  the 
textile  industry  has  not  been  accom- 
plished, let  us  try  another  formula.  Per- 
haps the  textile  Interests  also  can  then 
get  action  Instead  of  promises. 

I  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  because  the  livestock 
situation  is  serious.  The  cotton-wheat 
bill  will  be  strengthened,  and  new  re- 
cruits will  be  obtained  who  will  help  to 
pass  the  biU  in  the  House.  I  think  we 
shall  have  the  support  of  the  President 
for  the  proposed  legislation  If  the  bill 
Is  amended  by  including  the  Hruska 
amendment.  Agriculture  will  best  be 
served  by  such  a  procedure. 

Last  Monday  I  spoke  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  I  want  to  reemphasize  my 
support  of  the  amendment  and  again  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
need  for  urgency  of  action  to  protect 
the  economy  of  this  basic  segment  of 
agriculture  industry. 

I  recognise  that  recently  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  negotiated 
agreements  between  this  country  and 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  While  the 
Department  spokesman  referred  to  them 
as  a  roUback  in  the  quantity  of  exports 
from  those  nations,  they  were  in  fact 
a  slight  slap  on  the  wrist  and  a  road 
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paved  for  the  resumption  of  the  high 
level  of  Imports  by  about  1966. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  Imports  of 
beef.  veal,  and  mutton  will  be  limited  in 
1964  to  approximately  the  1962-63  aver- 
age level,  which  is  about  6  percent  below 
the  1963  level.  An  Increase  of  3.7  per- 
cent will  be  permitted  in  1965  and  1966. 
Further,  the  agreement  can  be  broken 
on  180  days'  notice  and  will  be  renegoti- 
ated in  1966. 

To  serve  any  useful  purpose,  a  sub- 
stantial rollback  Is  essential  to  reduce 
the  staggering  import  levels  which  have 
contributed  so  heavily  to  the  severe  drop 
m  cattle  prices  in  recent  months.  A 
far  more  realistic  level  would  have  been 
the  1958-62  average  of  exports  from 
those  countries.  Instead,  the  State  and 
Agriculture  Department  officials  negoti- 
ated from  a  position  of  weakness  by  us- 
ing the  1962-63  average.  Australia's 
shipments  to  this  country  Increased  by 
89  percent  in  1962.  and  advanced  another 
17  percent  In  1963. 

In  1958.  for  example,  we  Imported  18 
million  pounds  of  beef  and  veal  from 
Australia,  and  In  1963,  just  5  years  later, 
this  amount  had  Increased  to  517  million 
pounds.  The  average  for  the  period 
1958-62  was  213  million  pounds. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  new  agreement. 
Australia's  quota  for  beef.  veal,  and  mut- 
ton In  1964  will  be  542  million  pounds. 
562  million  pounds  in  1965.  and  582  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1966.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  the  net  result  will  be  to  make 
permanent  these  excessive  levels  of  Im- 
ports which  have  proven  to  be  so 
disastrous  to  the  American  livestock 
producer. 

Beef  Imports  last  year  were  In  excess 
of  4  billion  pounds,  or  the  equivalent  of 
4  mill  on  head  of  1.000  povmd  beef.  This 
represents  approximately  11  percent  of 
domest'c  consimiptlon,  or  more  than  the 
amount  of  beef  produced  and  marketed 
last  year  in  North  and  South  Dakota. 
This  Imported  beef  would  have  required 
the  production  of  78  million  domestic 
acres. 

The  cattle  Industry  in  South  Dakota  Is 
a  major  element  in  the  economy  of  our 
State,  generating  employment,  invest- 
ment, and  commerce  throughout  the 
State.  It  Is  hoped  It  will  not  become 
another  victim  of  the  "American  last" 
policy  of  administration  policymakers 
who  seem  determined  to  keep  our  borders 
open  for  unlimited  Imports,  regardless  of 
their  effect  on  domestic  Industry  and 
agriculture. 

Further.  I  am  happy  to  note  that  the 
E>epartment  has  Anally  determined  there 
Is  a  beef  Import  problem.  On  March  3. 
Secretary  FYeeman  announced  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  advisory  Committee 
on  Cattle  which  will  hold  meetings  and 
give  particular  attention  to  beef  Imports. 
The  Secretary  says  that  "these  are  mat- 
ters of  extreme  Importance  to  cattle 
producers." 

Evidently  someone  In  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  finally  started  to  read 
the  Congressional  Record  and  the  mail 
from  stockmen.  For  more  than  a  year 
many  Members  of  Congress  have  been 
urging  the  Secretary  to  act.  I  say  that 
the  time  for  an  Advisory  Committee  has 
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long  gonr  by  and  that  It  Is  time  to  take 
affirmative  action  In  the  Senate  on  the 
livestock  amendment,  which  will  provide 
an  optimistic  picture  for  the  livestock 
producers  of  this  country  rather  than 
the  dismal  hope  that  an  advisory  com- 
mittee will  meet  and  discuss  their  prob- 
lem and  then  go  home. 

I  have  received  petitions,  telegrams, 
and  letters  from  South  Dakota  urging 
that  the  amendment  be  adopted  today. 
I  hope  that  Congress  will  respond  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people  and  approve  this 
amendment,  which  is  needed  to  assure  a 
future  for  many  cattlemen  in  South  Da- 
kota and  the  other  States  of  this  great 
Republic.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  1  more  minute? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  sorry  that  I  am 
unable  to  yield  further  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.   Very  well 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture In  connection  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  committee  to  deal  with  this 
situation,  but  in  recognition — at  long 
last — of  the  fact  that  the  Imports  are 
detrimental  to  cattle  prices.  I  also  sub- 
mit for  printing  in  the  Record  a  letter 
written  to  the  editor  of  my  home  coimty 
newspaper  by  Mr.  George  Krueger. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  the  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows. 

SxcatrrART    Pkkkican    Announcks    Aovisokt 
CoiucrrrxK  on  Cattlx 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Pree- 
man  today  announced  establishment  of  an 
Advisory  Ckimmlttee  on  Cattle. 

Cooimlttee  members,  the  Secretary  said. 
will  represent  producer,  trade,  and  consumer 
interests.  Twenty-two  members.  Including 
three  USDA  officials,  were  named  today  by 
Secretary  Freeman,  who  said  that  additional 
members  would  be  announced  soon.  Some 
of  the  members  have  met  Informally  with 
Department  officials  on  several  occasions  re- 
cently. 

"I  am  asking  the  advisory  committee  at  its 
first  meeting,  which  will  be  held  later  this 
month,  to  give  particular  attention  to  beef 
Imports,  cxirrent  negotiations  with  respect 
to  world  trade  In  beef,  and  other  matters 
relating  to  cattle  policies  and  programs," 
Secretary  Freeman  said.  "These  are  matters 
of  extreme  Importance  to  cattle  producers, 
to  other  segments  of  agrlcultxire,  to  Ameri- 
can consumers,  and  to  the  United  States  In 
its  relations  with  other  countries." 

Committee  chairman  will  be  Wlllard  W. 
Cochrane.  Director  of  Agrlcultiiral  Econom- 
ics. n.S.  Department  of  Asrlculture.  S.  R. 
Smith,  administrator  of  USDA's  Agricultural 
Iifarketlng  Service  is  vice  chairman,  and 
Winn  F.  Flnner,  staff  economist,  l3  executive 
secretary. 

Committee  members  announced  today  are: 

Robert  O.  Barthelmess,  president  of  the 
Montana  Stockgrowers  Association,  Inc.. 
MUes  City.  Mont. 

W.  R.  Brannan,  president  of  the  Oklahoma 
State  Cattlemen's  Association,  Marietta, 
Okla. 

Erwln  E.  Dubbert,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Uvestock  Feeders  Association,  Lau- 
rens, Iowa. 

W.  D.  Parr,  cattle  feeder.  Greeley.  Colo. 


Walter  P.  Felton,  Sr..  rancher.  Waco.  Tex. 

W.  WUson  King,  registered  beef  cattle  pro- 
ducer, Rock  Palls,  m. 

Dwlght  D.  Kllnger,  8l;aff  member.  Parm 
Credit  Banks  In  Wichita,  Kans. 

John  M.  Marble,  rancher  and  businessman, 
Carmel  Valley.  Calif. 

Barvey  A.  McDougal,  official.  American 
National  Cattlemen's  Association,  Birds 
Landing.  Calif. 

James  B.  Nance,  fanner  and  businessman. 
Alamo,  Tenn. 

Cushman  8.  Radebaugh,  past  president  of 
American  National  Cattlemen's  Association, 
Port  Pierce.  Pla. 

Francis  M.  Reece,  rancher,  Valentine,  Nebr. 

Chester  B.  Stoneclpher,  grain  farmer. 
Waitsburg,  Wash. 

Jay  Taylor,  rancher  and  businessman. 
Amarillo.  Tex. 

Kenneth  W.  Monfort,  meat  packer,  Greeley, 
Colo. 

Donald  M.  Phlppw,  food  retaUer,  Oakland, 
Calif. 

Mylan  B.  Roes,  official.  Livestock  Producsn 
Associsition  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Hi. 

a.  Alvln  Carpenter,  professor,  Unlvsrslty 
of  California,  Berkeley. 

Barbara  Stuhler,  professor,  University  of 
Minnesota.  Minneapolis. 

ICaozson,  S.  Dak. 
To  the  EorroE : 

After  a  year  of  depressed  beef  prices  a  few 
people  are  alarmed  and  its  about  time  that 
they  realized  that  prices  are  at  ruinous  lev- 
els. Recently  your  paper  has  had  some  arti- 
cles on  the  subject. 

Here  are  some  of  my  observations: 

In  this  area  the  cattle  feeding  Is  generally 
buying  choice  grade  calves  and  yearlings 
and  feeding  them  to  choice  slaughter  grades. 

In  December  1963  choice  slaughter  steers 
were  selling  at  $27  to  938.50.  In  December 
1963  the  same  class  of  slaughter  eteers  were 
selling  for  $20  to  $32.  The  big  drop  came 
in  February  1963.  I  sold  the  same  kind  of 
cattle  both  years.  Deceml>er  1963.  and  De- 
cember 1962,  price  difference  was  $7.  S<xne 
of  my  neighbors  with  better  grade  of  cattle 
reported  that  the  drop  on  their  cattle  was 
$8.  The  last  2  weelu  the  prices  have  fallen 
another  $2. 

I  believe  the  paper  should  have  reported 
the  severe  price  drops  in  the  higher  slaugh- 
ter grades.  In  December  the  paper  reported 
beef  price  drops  of  $3.76.  The  economists 
flgiire  the  average  of  all  classes  like  feeder 
cattle,  cows,  bulls,  and  all  classes  of  slauf^- 
ter  cattle  so  Instead  of  reporting  a  $7  drop 
they  come  up  with  $3.76  which  does  not 
sound  so  boA.  That  way  they  keep  our  rep- 
resentation In  Washington  very  well  tran- 
qulllzed.  at  least  they  are  very  slow. 

The  economists  say  we  kept  our  cattle  too 
long  and  overloaded  the  market  because  of 
overweight  cattle.  For  many  months  now 
there  were  days  when  the  markets  were  un- 
able to  sell  all  the  cattle.  Had  the  cattle 
been  marketed  at  faster  rate  the  market 
would  have  taken  a  still  more  severe  drop. 
As  it  was  there  were  days  at  the  Sioux  Palls 
market  some  of  the  farmers  had  to  take  their 
cattle  home  unsold  at  the  end  of  the  days 
trading. 

It  had  been  said  replacement  cattle  should 
be  lower  priced.  Replacement  cattle  are 
now  lower  priced.  If  cattle  on  many  of  the 
smaller  ranches  were  lower  priced  the  ranch- 
ers woiUd  not  realize  enough  for  a  good 
living. 

It  is  my  guess  that  a  400-pound  steer  calf 
should  not  sell  for  less  than  $100.  AHer 
paying  $100  and  feeding  it  for  12  months 
and  selling  at  $3.60  for  Choice  grade  it 
would  be  a  losing  proposition.  If  the  con- 
sumer wants  U.S.  Choice  grade  the  price  of 
Choice  grade  on  the  hoof  will  have  to  go  up. 
We  can  produce  lower  grade  slaughter  beef 
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for  leas  money  but  If  we  put  more  lower 
Sade  beef  on  the  retail  counters  beef  sales 
win   fall   in   volume   and  sales  of  pork.  Qsh 

and  pouiuy  will  go  up  #,,,„rt« 

We  farmers  and  feeders  have  bad  friends 
in  the  State  Department^n  Washington^     It 
la  the  wish  of  the  State  Department  to  have 
other  countries  ship  their  products  so  they 
mturn  can  buy  manufactured  articles  from 
S.  ^  being  asked  why  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment d:d  not  give  farmers  more  P^o^^^ 
Trom    imports    the    State    D^P^'tment    em- 
ployee  answered    "We   needn't  worry  about 
the  farmer,  he  la  subsidized,  we  have  to  worry 
about  the  uxpayer."    Some  '"°'^*^«  ^^,^*^*; 
imports  are  15  percent  of  our  do^^estlc  sales^ 
If  an  import  quota  Is  to  be  set  It  should  be 
?one  on  fweekly  basis     The  allowed  Import 
for  the   year  should  be  divided  by  52  and 
that  would  be  all  the  import  allowed  In  any 
1  week      Since  we  farmers  have  bad  frlenos 
in  Washington  not  much  Is  going  to  be  done 
to  curtail  imports.    Under  the  present  setup 
the  only  way  imports  stop  Is  when  our  prices 
are  so  low  that  others  will  not  be  able  to 

*^°wr*iLy  be  able  to  change  our  teeHing 
system  If  the  grade  system  Is  changed  U^S 
Choice  U  hard  to  attain  at  light  weights^ 
The  Government  Inspectors  grade  the  oeei 
after  It  Is  slaughtered  and  hanging  In  tne 
c«>*er  one  of  the  rules  that  determine 
Choice  grade  Is  the  meat  In  the  loin  eye 
speckled  with  fat  known  as  marblelng.  It 
irdlfflcult  to  get  this  marblelng  at  a  young 
age  On  some  types  of  cattle  the  steers 
have  reached  a  fairly  heavy  weight  before 
the  loin  eye  has  marbled  enough  to  grade 
Choice  It  is  not  true  that  the  meat  is  al- 
ways more  tender  after  marblelng  had  taken 
place  Young  animals  fattened  rapidly  are 
often  more  tender  but  cannot  grade  Choice 
under  the  present  system 

Government  beef  buying  programs  do  not 
accomplUh  much  In  boosting  prices  as  long 
as  the  Unports  are  unrestricted.  I  believe 
the  buying  program  should  be  delayed  untl 
imports  are  restricted  Its  only  normal 
that  If  our  Government  beef  buying  ralsea 
beef  prices  still  larger  volume  of  Imports 
will  come  So  It  will  be  our  tax  money  help- 
ing foreign  beef  producers.  ^  .»  ,. 
As  I  see  It  we  have  a  big  problem  and  It  is 
hard  to  And  the  right  people  to  prod  Into 
action  With  such  a  late  start  this  problem 
could  develop  Into  a  very  serious  economic 

condition  for  our  area. 

Gkorge  KauiGiB. 
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Mr.JAVITS.    Mr.  President- 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
15   minutes  to   the  Senator  from  New 

York.  ,^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  Is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  courtesy  of  the  minority 
leader.  I  shall  try  not  to  use  all  of  the 
time  which  has  been  yielded  to  me. 

Mr  President.  I  must  oppose  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  which  I  think  is  inimical 
to  the  Interests  of  consumers  in  the  great 
State  which  I  represent.  I  am  not  at  all 
convinced  that  the  amendment  Is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  deal  fairly  with  the  In- 
terests of  the  cattle  industry. 

Today,  we  are  taking  a  very  strong 
position  against  the  European  Common 
Market  in  connection  with  our  agri- 
cultural exports— exports  to  the  tune  of 
approximately  $1  billion  a  year.  Hence, 
we  must  be  very  careful  that  what  we 
seek  to  do  in  connection  with  Imports 
does  not  very  materially  affect  our  ex- 
port position  in  the  world. 


I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  cattle  feeders;  but.  for- 
tunately, our  economy  Is  large  enough 
to  permit  those  of  us.  who  have  dif- 
ferent economic  concerns,  to  represent 
our  views,  in  reaching  a  consensus,  rather 
than  to  be  forced  to  ride  along  with  the 
views  of  one  particular  group. 

It  Is  true  that  the  cattle  industry  is 
afflicted  with  a  substantial  oversupply 
which  has  materially  depressed  the 
prices;  but  the  various  Government 
agencies  concerned  are  not  entirely  con- 
vinced that  that  situation  has  been 
materially  contributed  to  by  the  imports. 
In  fact,  in  terms  of  hamburgers,  frank- 
furters and  other  meat  products  much 
of  the  low  cost  Is  made  possible  because 
the  Imported  products  are  mixed  In  with 
the  domestic  products. 

A  voluntary  quota  to  restrict  Imports 
of  beef  veal,  and  mutton  from  New  Zea- 
land and  Australia  has  been  negotiated 
recently  and  was  so  announced  by  the 
Agriculture  Department  on  February  17. 
An  agreement  to  voluntarily  restrict  such 
Imports  from  Mexico  and  Ireland  is  also 
in  process. 

On  March  1.  just  4  days  ago.  Secretary 
Freeman  also  announced  that  the  Agri- 
culture Department  will  Initiate  two  beef 
purchase  programs  In  a  further  effort  to 
Improve  domestic  beef  prices. 

In  my  judgment   no  conclusive   case 
has  been  shown  for  the  relief  proposed  by 
the  pending  amendment,  which  would  be 
a  most  extraordinary  step,  and  would 
inevitably  get  us  into  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty with  three  or  four  of  our  close  trad- 
ing partners.     We  have  already  estab- 
lished quotas,  for  example,  on  lead.  zinc, 
and  residual  fuel  oU.   With  respect  to  the 
last  commodity  mentioned  quotas  have 
caused  us  untold  mischief,  in  addition, 
they  jeopardize  the  success  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress.    The  ability  to  trade 
freely  means  much  more  to  the  Latin 
American  countries  than  any  direct  aid 
we  might  give  them.    I  must  oppose  the 
pending  amendment. 

Furthermore,  apparently  one  group  of 
producers  In  the  Nation  has  not  based  its 
alms  on  such  an  Import  restriction,  but. 
Instead,  has  requested  Government  sup- 
ports. We  may  differ  in  regard  to  what 
would  be  the  proper  policy,  but  at  least 
that  group  has  requested  Government 
supports. 

The  pending  amendment  represents  a 
new  departure  in  this  field.  I  believe  It 
would  be  a  two-edged  sword  which  would 
hurt  our  Nation  much  more  than  it  would 
hurt  other  nations. 

The  difficulties  affecting  the  cattle  In- 
dustry are  largely  due  to  its  present  over- 
supply  and,  as  a  result,  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  has  worked  Its  will  on  beef 
prices.  The  cattle  Industry  requests  this 
aid.  and  believes  it  to  be  justified.  How- 
ever, in  my  opinion  It  is  not  justified. 
Therefore.  I  shall  oppose  the  amendment. 


THE   COTTON    AND  WHEAT  BILL 


Mr.  President.  In  representing  New 
York  State,  which  is  one  of  the  major 
centers  of  the  textile  Industry.  I  have 
long  been  deeply  concerned  with  the 
maintenance  and  welfare  of  this  in- 
dustry,  and    have   long   worked   for   a 


healthy  and  prosperous  business  climate 
In  which  the  textile  Industry  could  oper- 
ate. The  textile  Industry  has  been  a 
vital  and  vigorous  one.  and  has  pro^vlded 
millions  of  American  families  with  live- 
hhoods.  Over  800.000  production  work- 
ers are  employed  In  the  Industry.  The 
textile  manufacturing  and  apparel  In- 
dustry presently  pays  its  workers  in  ex- 
cess of  $3.5  billion  a  year. 

The  American  textile  industry  is  today 
faced   with   a   serious  dilemma,   and   I 
share  its  deep  concern.    Foreign  textile 
competition  presently  enjoys  a  price  for 
Its  raw  cotton  of  at  least  8Mj  cents  per 
pound  below  that  available  to  American 
textile  firms.     Prohibited  by  law  from 
importing  more  than  about  300.000  bales 
of  foreign  grown  upland  cotton  annual- 
ly. U.S.  mills  must  rely  on  U.S.  produc- 
tion to  meet  their  annual  needs.    With 
U.S.  cotton  at  a  cost  of  $42.50  a  bale  to 
the  producer  above  the  world  price,  for- 
eign mills  presently  have  a  raw  cotton 
cost  advantage  which  enables  them  to 
buy  cotton  more  cheaply  on  the  world 
market  than  American  textile  producers 
can  buy  raw  cotton  In  the  domestic  mar- 
ket.   Foreign  mills  can  ship  cotton  tex- 
tiles to  the  U.S.  market  at  price  levels 
which  cannot  be  met  by  U.S.  mills. 

The  Inequities  of  the  two-price  cotton 
system  have  worked  hardships  on  the 
textile  industry.  The  Increasing  diffi- 
culty of  the  American  textile  industry  to 
compete  with  foreign  producers  will  con- 
tinue to  have  a  serious  Impact  on  the 
livelihood  of  millions  of  Americans  on 
employees,  on  industry  management,  and 
on  consumers  of  the  textile  Industry. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Inequities  of 
two-price  cotton  must  be  removed. 

While  the  welfare  of  the  textile  indus- 
try Is  inextricably  Intertwined  with  the 
Federal  Government's  price  support  and 
subsidy  policy.  It  must  stand  on  Its  own 
and  work  on  Its  own  to  be  strong  and 
competiUve     and     vigorous.    I     believe 
American  business  must  make  every  ef- 
fort to  keep  Its  competitive  position  in 
domestic  and  International  markets.    I 
believe  our  domestic  textile  industry  must 
make  renewed  efforts  to  sell  In  interna- 
tional   markets.     In    accord    with    this 
principle.  I  have  supported  the  need  for 
stronger    and    expanded    international 
trade  ties  through  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act.     I  urge  the  textile  industry  to  lend 
its  full  support  to  the  forthcoming  effort 
by  our  Government  to  negotiate  removal 
of  existing  barriers  to  increased  Interna- 
tional trade. 

The   Federal  Gkjvemment  can   assist 
the   cotton   tcxtUe   Industry    to   remain 
competitive  by  lowering  artificially  high 
cotton  price  supports  so  that  the  domestic 
price  to  manufacturers  will  be  closer  to 
the  world  price.    By  eUmlnating  the  arti- 
ficially high  cotton  price  supports  which 
the    Department   of    Agriculture    raised 
from  30  cents  a  pound  to  32.47  cents  in 
1961  and  1962.  and  permitting  prices  to 
reach  their  own  level,  lower  prices  to 
manufacturers  and  consumers  wUl  result. 
There  is  a  great  need  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  reexamine  most  carefully 
its  subsidy  policy  with  respect  to  the  tex- 
tUe  industry.     However,  much  can  be 
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done  by  the  cotton  industry  on  Its  own 
If  it  intends  to  stem  the  downward  trend 
of  annual  U.S.  consumption  of  cotton 
which  has  been  some  4  percent  since 
1958.  The  cotton  Industry's  share  of  the 
domestic  market  dropped  from  55.1  per- 
cent in  the  last  quarter  of  1960  to  45.6 
percent  In  the  comparative  period  of 
1963.  If  the  cotton  industry  can  signifi- 
cantly reduce  its  costs,  it  may  well  be  able 
to  alter  the  trend  of  decreasing  con- 
sumption and  increased  competition  from 
manmade  fibers.  This  competition  from 
synthetic  fibers  has  presented  increas- 
ingly serious  problems  to  the  cotton  tex- 
tile industry.  Consumption  of  the  com- 
petitive synthetic  fibers  has  risen  contin- 
uously since  1960.  The  daily  trend  of 
consumption  reached  3.4  million  pounds 
In  September  1963.  as  compared  with  2.9 
million  pounds  during  1962-63  and  2.3 
million  pounds  in  1961-62. 

If  the  competitive  disadvantage  of  the 
cotton  textile  industry  is  removed,  the 
free  forces  of  competition  may  encourage 
the  further  lowering  of  prices  and  con- 
sequent improvement  in  the  cotton  in- 
dustry's competitive  standing.  Increased 
capital  expenditures  In  plant  and  equip- 
ment by  mill  owners  and  improvements 
in  productivity  per  man-hour  have  con- 
tributed to  the  improvement  In  opera- 
tion of  the  Industry.  Even  though  ap- 
proximately 80  Fvercent  of  existing  tex- 
tile plants  and  machines  are  at  least  10 
years  old.  continuing  increases  in  capi- 
tal expenditure  by  textile  manufacturers 
to  take  advantage  of  cost-saving  ma- 
chinery, increased  reduction  of  costs 
through  individual  management  policy, 
and  improved  research  would  also  con- 
tribute to  the  health  of  the  industry  and 
make  it  less  vulnerable  to  foreign  com- 
petition. Lower  prices  would  result  In 
important  savings  to  consumers,  in- 
creased domestic  and  international  uses 
of  cotton  goods,  and  additional  Jobs  in 
the  industry.  Regarding  the  single  sig- 
nificant effect  on  consumers  of  the  re- 
duction in  cost,  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Hodges  has  stated  in  a  letter  of  January 
31,  1964  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Conunlttee  that  a  reduction 
In  cost  of  8")^  cents  per  pwund  would  re- 
sxilt  in  savings  to  consumers  of  more 
than  $700  million. 

Consumers  and  taxi>ayers  have  a 
major  stake  in  the  Government  textile 
subsidy  program.  The  premium  above 
the  world  market  price  paid  by  domestic 
manufacturers  for  raw  cotton  is  ulti- 
mately paid  by  the  consimier.  The  huge 
costs  of  Government  storage  of  surplus 
is  also  borne  by  the  consumer  and  tax- 
payer.    These  burdens  must  be  eased. 

It  is  common  business  sense  that  if  the 
price  of  cotton  is  not  lowered,  cheap- 
er synthetics  will  be  used  and  cotton  tex- 
tile manufacturers  will,  on  their  own, 
shift  into  use  of  fibers  which  produce 
greater  profits.  New  types  of  fabrics 
have  been  developed  recently  from  both 
synthetic  and  natural  fibers.  Changes 
into  these  new  lines  of  fabrics  have  pro- 
vided a  basis  for  improved  earnings,  and 
new  uses  for  synthetics  will  c<mtinue  to 
be  explored. 

The  major  concern  of  our  textile  in- 
dustry is  to  eliminate  the  serious  and 


undesirable  Inequities  of  two-priced  cot- 
ton. I  gravely  doubt  whether  the  "pro- 
ducers' choice  plan"  which  is  incor- 
porated in  Hil.  6196,  the  bill  before  us, 
provides  the  most  effective  answer  to 
this  problem. 

Questions  have  been  raised,  first,  as  to 
whether  the  American  textile  Industry 
should  be  placed  in  the  position  of  rely- 
ing on  direct  government  subsidies  for 
assistance;  second,  whether  the  high 
costs  of  the  proposed  program  are  war- 
ranted; third,  whether  a  multi-subsidy 
program  is  the  most  desirable  method 
of  eliminating  two-priced  cotton — and 
on  this  I  have  the  greatest  doubt — 
fourth  whether  too  much  discretion  is 
vested  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  would  have  authority  to  pay  sub- 
sidies without  limitation  to  eliminate 
the  two-priced  differential;  and  fifth, 
whether  greater  emphasis  csmnot  be 
placed  on  efforts  by  the  Industry  Itself 
to  become  more  competitive. 

Undoubtedly,  the  problem  of  two- 
priced  cotton  must  be  solved.  At  this 
moment,  I  believe  title  I  of  H.R.  6196 — 
and  I  am  speaking  about  only  the  cotton 
provisions  of  this  measure — presents  the 
only  readily  available  alternative  by 
which  we  can  permit  U.S.  manufactur- 
ers to  purchase  cotton  at  the  world 
price.  Although  a  different  approach 
would  be  prefei-able,  the  pending  cotton 
title  provides  the  only  solution  capable 
of  present  attainment.  We  caimot  talk 
about  this  problem  of  two-price  cotton 
besetting  the  textile  industry  and  do 
nothing  to  improve  a  situation  which 
demands  immediate  attention.  In  view 
of  the  urgent  need  of  the  textile  indus- 
try for  this  legislation,  I  shall,  on  bal- 
ance, support  title  I  of  the  pending  bill 
with  respect  to  cotton. 

WHKAT   LEGISLATION 

New  York  is  one  of  the  few  States 
containing  both  a  large  textile  industry 
and  a  vital  wheat  farming  economy. 
Through  the  years  both  industries  in  my 
State  have  hsid  their  respective  problems 
and  have  sought  different  answers  to 
them.  I  very  much  regret  that  H H.  6196 
incorporates  both  cotton  and  wheat  leg- 
islation and  ties  together  the  problems 
of  two  very  different  Industries  which 
require  different  tjrpes  of  solutions  and 
which  should  be  considered  separately 
by  the  Congress.  The  House,  it  must  be 
remembered,  considered  cotton  legisla- 
tion separately  and  passed  this  legisla- 
tion on  December  4,  1963,  without  per- 
mitting wheat  legislation  to  ride  on  its 
"cottontails."  No  wheat  legislation  has 
been  approved  by  the  House.  Cotton  and 
wheat  measures  ought  to  be  debated  and 
considered  independently  of  each  other 
and  evaluated  in  separate  bills. 

In  Is  present  form.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  wheat  legislation  before  us  will  not 
solve  the  problems  of  our  wheat  farmers. 
Under  the  proposed  program,  farmers 
who  submitted  to  its  conditions  would  be 
given  marketing  quotas  specifiying  the 
number  of  bushels  of  wheat  each  could 
sell  for  domestic  htunan  consumption 
and  for  export.  All  the  wheat  produced 
by  a  fanner  who  complied  with  the  pro- 
gram would  be  supported  at  about  $1^0  a 


bushel.  In  addition,  a  complsrlng  farmer 
would  receive  certificates  with  a  face 
value  of  about  70  cents  a  bushel  to  cover 
his  domestic  wheat  quota  and  other  cer- 
tificates with  a  face  value  of  about  25 
cents  a  bushel  to  cover  his  export  quota. 

TTie  wheat  farmers  in  New  York  have 
indicated  to  me  their  strong  opposition 
to  the  wheat  certificate  plan  contained 
in  HM.  6196.  This  program  is  basically 
the  same  as  the  one  which  wheat  farm- 
ers in  my  State  rejected  during  the  May 
21,  1963.  wheat  referendum.  Although 
the  wheat  certificate  plan  submitted  to 
the  farmers  on  May  21  required  approval 
by  two-thirds  of  those  voting,  in  my 
State  less  than  one-third  of  the  wheat 
farmers  voted  in  favor  of  the  certificate 
plan.  Of  22,244  fanners  voting,  15,239 
voted  against.  In  effect,  only  31.5  p«-- 
cent  of  the  New  York  wheat  farmers 
voting  on  the  wheat  certificate  plan,  fa- 
vored this  program.  It  would  clearly 
appear  that  New  York  wheat  farmers, 
along  with  all  other  wheat  farmers,  have 
thoroughly  rejected  a  wheat  certificate 
plan  of  the  type  now  proposed.  Wheat 
farmers  are  not  Interested  In  the  ex- 
tension of  Federal  controls.  They  want 
less  Government  Intervention  and  more 
emphasis  upon  their  own  ability  to 
handle  their  own  problems  within  the 
framewoiic  of  the  free  forces  of  the 
maiicet. 

The  situation  confronting  the  wheat 
farmer  Is  far  better  than  that  predicted 
by  many  after  the  rejection  of  the  wheat 
certificate  plan  last  May.  Although  pre- 
dictions of  large  plantings  of  70  million 
acres  were  made  at  that  time,  the  pres- 
ent estimate  of  all  plantings  indicate 
only  43  million  acres  were  planted.  In- 
creased exports  have  recently  been  evi- 
denced through  the  recently  consum- 
mated deal,  which  I  favored  as  a  one-shot 
transaction.  As  New  York  wheat  farm- 
ers voted  "no"  in  their  last  opportunity 
to  evaluate  the  wheat  certificate  pro- 
gram, I  shall  vote  "no"  to  the  wheat  pro- 
gram in  HH.  6196  which  has  been  placed 
before  us  In  a  barely  modified  form. 

I  Introduced  on  March  3,  together  with 
Senators  Kkathvg  and  Tower,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  farm  bill  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission to  restudy  our  existing  Federal 
agricultural  laws.  The  proposal  of  an 
Agricultural  Commission  to  take  a  fresh 
and  complete  look  at  our  agricultural 
policy,  to  examine  the  adequacy  of  our 
existing  programs  and  necessary  goals, 
was  first  propxKed  by  me  In  the  87th 
Congress,  and  again  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress on  January  29.  The  Commission 
would  report  to  the  Congress  its  full 
reconunendations  for  new  legislation  and 
new  approaches  to  our  existing  problems. 
Its  recommendations  on  such  matters 
would  hc^^ef  ully  provide  a  new  and  con- 
structive basis  for  a  solution  to  cotton, 
wheat,  and  our  other  agricultural  prob- 
lems. 

So  I  shall  vote  to  separate  the  wheat 
legislation  in  title  n  of  HJl.  6196  from 
title  I  on  cotton,  and  shall  vote  against 
the  proposed  wheat  legislation. 

As  I  have  stated,  inasmuch  as  the 
problem  of  two-priced  cotton  must  be 
solved  promptly  and  with  all  fairness 
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and  elemental  justice  to  the  textile  In- 
dustry I  would  support  the  proposed 
cotton'  legislation  if  it  stood  by  itself: 
however.  I  cannot  support  the  completely 
unsound  wheat  legislation  presently  tied 
to  it,  especially  if  it  were  to  be  amended 
by  the  pending  restrictive  meat  import 
quota  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  which  I  beUeve  would  be  un- 
wise and  unjust  to  American  interna- 
tional trade  and  not  in  our  country  s 
best  interest.  ^     ,     _ 

Mr  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mamder  of  the  time  which  has  been 
yielded  to  me.  . 

Mr.  FONO.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  y;eld? 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  speaking 
for  the  minority  leader.  I  yield  10  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 

Hawaii 

Mr  FONO.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  ame.idment  to  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  and  able 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HruskaI.  ^__ 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  ol 
section  303  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

When«ver  the  President  deems  It  neces- 
sary in  order  to  prevent  the  entry  at  any 
port  of  entry  In  the  United  States  of  ex- 
cessive quantities  of  any  commodity,  or 
product  with  respect  to  which  a  quota  Is  Im- 
posed by  or  pursuant  to  this  Act.  he  Is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe,  within  such  quota, 
the  maximum  quantity  thereof  which  may  be 
entered  at  such  port  of  entry  during  any 
specified  period  or  periods. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  offer  his  amendment? 

Mr.  FONG.  My  amendment  Is  only 
an  amendment  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  practices  and  precedents  of  the  Sen- 
ate when  debate  is  under  a  time  control, 
an  amendment  to  an  amendment  Is  not 
in  order  until  all  time  on  the  pending 
amendment  has  been   used   or  yielded 

back.  ,^         -   ..  ^ 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  The  author  of  the 
original  amendment  pertaining  to  beef 
has  agreed  to  accept  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  HawaU,  so  I  believe  an 
arrangement  can  be  made. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  ^^.^^        r„^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It.  ,.,,,* 

Mr  MUNDT.  Would  It  be  helpful  to 
the  parliamentary  situation  if  the  spon- 
sors of  the  Hruska  amendment  would 
now  announce  their  wUUngness  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment,  and  then  permit 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  to  have  time 
under  the  unanimous- consent  agreement 
to  explain  his  amendment? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  That  arrangement 
would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me. 
The  Senator  from  HawaU  is  entitled  to 
that  protection,  because  it  was  under- 
stood In  the  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  The  time  limita- 
tion would  apply  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto,  which 
should  take  care  of  the  situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Hruska  amendment  Is 
modified  accordingly. 

The   Senator  from  HawaU  Is  recog- 

Mr'  FONG.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  my  amendment  Is  accepted? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  been  modified  to  Include 
the  language  of  the  Senator  from  Ha- 

W8kU. 


Mr.      FONG.    Mr.      President,      the 
amendment  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Hawaii  to  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the   distinguished  senior  Senator   from 
Nebraska  to  H.R.  6196  would  authorize 
the  E>resident  to  establish  the  maximum 
quantity  of  meat  products  which  may 
enter  any  of  our  ports  of  entry.     This 
authorization  is  to  prevent  the  dumping 
of  excessive  amounts  of  meat  products 
by  foreign  meat  producers  at  any  of  our 
ports  of  entry;  for  example,  to  prevent 
the  dumping  of  excessive  meat  products 
into  ports  of  entry  such  as  Honolulu,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  New  York.  New 
Orleans,  or  any  other  ports  which  may 
be  convenient  to  the  foreign  shipper. 

Mr.  President,  in  support  of  the  gen- 
eral amendment  offered  by  my  distUi- 
guished  colleague,  the  able  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska.  I  wish  to  say  that 
recent  imports  of  foreign  beef  into  the 
United  States  have  precipitated  a  serious 
crisis  in  our  cattle  industry.  Beef  pro- 
duction, we  all  know,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant single  farm  enterprise  of  our  coun- 
try. It  stands  No.  1  in  terms  of  farm 
Income,  surpassing  that  of  any  other 
farm  product. 

U.S.  Agriculture  Department  figures 
show  that  in  the  last  decade  we  have  im- 
ported into  the  Umted  States,  to  the 
detriment  of  our  cattle  industry,  tremen- 
dous amounts  of  meat  products  from 
foreign  countries.  Beef  imports  have 
risen  nearly  700  percent,  from  267  milUon 
pounds  in  1954  to  the  record-breaking 
figure  of  1.8  biUlon  povmds  in  1963. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  table  1, 
compiled  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, showing  U.S.  imports  of  cattle 
and  beef  compared  with  U.S.  production, 
by  year,  1954-62.  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  prUated  in  the  Record,  as 
foUows: 
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Table  l.-U.S.  imports  of  caUU  an,  t^ef^corn^are^  U.S.  production,  ,y  year,  1954-6i-CaUU  an,  col.,  an,  teef  an,  ^al 


Imports 
ts  a  per- 
centage 
of  pro- 
duction 


Per 

eaplU 

supply 

of  beef 

and 

Teal« 


;  ?:sa'i,s  S£'?rLi?::;--rr.''i;si,rs'j.TKr^. ..»« 


TTo't!S"produrtion  (tncludinn  »n  estimate  of  farm  slaughter). 


4  Commercial  beef  and  veal  production  plus  beef  and  veal  Imports  per  capita. 
J  1963  Import  data  are  preliminary. 
Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  1963  fig- 
ures have  been  added  to  the  table. 

Table  1  shows  that  beef  and  veal  Im- 
ports were  only  1.8  percent  of  domestic 
production  in  1954.  By  1963.  our  beef 
and  veal  imports  rocketed  to  10.7  percent 
of  our  domestic  production. 

Mr.  President,  about  80  percent  of  this 
tremendous  increase  comes  from  Aus- 


tralia and  New  Zealand.  In  1958.  these 
two  nations  shipped  201.4  mUlion  pounds 
of  beef  and  veal  into  this  country,  and 
in  1962  they  shipped  over  three  times 
that  amount— a  staggering  655.3  miUion 
pounds.  For  the  year  1963.  I  have  the 
figure  for  only  8  months,  from  January 
to  August.  The  8-months  figure  is  402.3 
million  pounds,  and  if  extended  at  the 


same  rate  would  mean  723.6  mUllon 
pounds  for  the  year  1963.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  table  2,  showing  the 
toUl  quantity  of  beef  imported  into  the 
United  States  and  the  amount  imported 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  1958- 
63  taken  from  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture figures,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

TABUt  a. — Importation  of  beef  to  the  United 
States,  ahotoing  quantity  imported  from 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  total  from  all 
countries,  1958-63 


[In  millions  of  pounds 

, 

Australia 

New 

Zealand 

Total  Imports 

Prod- 
uct 
weight 

Carcass 
weight 
equlv- 
alent 

Beef  and  veal: 
IM8 

17.7 
234.0 
144.7 
233.9 
441.7 
908.9 

183.7 
161.8 
130.7 
154.4 
213.6 
1714 

619.3 
723.3 
513  6 
688.2 
967.5 
72X5 

808 

iwe 

1,063 

1880 

775 

IWl 

1.037 

igu 

1,445 

19831 

1.067 

I  January  to  August. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Mr.  PONG.  In  Hawaii,  the  catUe  In- 
dustry, weU  established  for  over  a  cen- 
tury, has  long  been  an  important  source 
of  meat  for  our  dinner  tables  and  has 
furnished  employment  and  income  for 
many  Hawaiian  citizens. 

Next  to  our  two  primary  agricultural 
commodities — sugar  and  pineapple — 
cattle  ranks  as  third  leading  Hawaii  ag- 
ricultural industry.  Beef  production  in 
HawaU  rose  to  26.2  miUion  poimds  in 
1963,  an  increase  of  7.8  percent  over  the 
1962  level  of  24.3  milUon  pounds,  accord- 
ing to  the  HawaU  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

In  the  same  1962-63  period,  imports  of 
beef  into  Hawaii  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  rose  22.2  percent,  to  the  record 
level  of  about  16.7  miUion  pounds.  Over 
the  past  10  years,  these  imports  to  Ha- 
waU Increased  by  more  than  1,000  per- 


cent, from  a  total  of  1.5  mllUon  povmds 
of  carcass  equivalent  in  1954  to  16.7  mU- 
Uon  pounds  In  1963. 

Whereas  in  1954  Hawaii  suppUed  53.4 
percent  of  its  meat  consumption,  today 
it  suppUes  only  47  percent.  Whereas  in 
1954  mainland  United  States  supplied 
42  percent  of  HawaU 's  meat  consump- 
tion, today  it  supplies  only  23.1  percent. 
Whereas  in  1954,  AustraUa  and  New  Zea- 
land suppUed  only  4.6  percent  of  Ha- 
waU's  total  supply  of  beef,  today  they 
supply  six  times  more,  about  30  percent. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  table  3, 
showing  the  State  of  Hawaii  market  sup- 
ply of  beef,  compUed  by  the  HawaU  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
f  oUows : 


Table  3. — State  market  supply  of  beef  and  veal 
{Carcass  weight  In  thousands  of  pounds] 


HawaU 

Mainland! 

New  Zealand 
Australia' 

Total 

Year 

Hawaii 

Mainland  > 

New  Zealand 
Australia* 

Yew 

Carcass 
weight 

Per- 
cent of 
total 

Carcass 
weight 

Per- 
cent of 
total 

Carcass 
weight 

Per- 
cent of 
toUl 

Carcass 
weight 

Per- 
cent of 
total 

Carcass 
weight 

Per- 
cent of 
total 

Carcass 
wel^t 

Per- 
cent of 
total 

Total 

ItM 

IT.fUl 
18,446 
20.436 
32,788 
23,870 

53.4 

54.6 
52.7 
54.0 
65.4 

14.037 
13,738 
15,019 
14.678 
10.587 

42.0 
38,5 
41.0 
35.0 
314 

1,538 
2.474 
2,437 
4.631 
8.762 

4.6 

7.0 

6.3 

ILO 

20.2 

33,426 
35.657 
38.783 
43.187 
43.279 

lOSO 

24.748 
24.618 
M.MO 
X345 
26,236 

52.6 

sa6 

4&4 

80.2 
47.0 

10,838 
11,423 
12.254 
10,436 
12,883 

23.1 
23.5 
33.8 
21.7 
23.1 

11,425 
13,677 
14.380 
13,662 
16,884 

24.3 
25.9 
27.8 
28.1 
28.8 

47,012 

mi 

1980 

48.618 

MM 

1981 

51.544 

tm 

1963 

48.430 

1868  > 

55,812 

■  Includes  beef  for  USDA  school  lunch  program. 

'  Converted  to  carcass  equivalent  from  import  data  on  boned  frozen  beef,  at  1.46. 


I  Preliminary  data,  subject  to  minor  changes. 
Source:  State  of  Hawaii  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  this  sub- 
stantial increase  In  beef  imports  into 
Hawaii  and  other  sections  of  the  United 
States  has  wreaked  havoc  with  our  beef 
prices.  In  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  as 
measured  by  prices  of  choice  steer  in 
Chicago,  prices  plunged  $6  from  $28.75 
a  hundredweight  on  January  23,  1961,  to 
$22.75  on  February  24    1964. 

Mr.  President,  from  these  figures  It 
can  clearly  be  seen  that  Federal  legisla- 
tion Is  imperative  if  we  are  to  cope  with 
the  sharply  Increased  imports  of  foreign 
beef  which  threaten  to  undermine  our 
Nation's  primary  agricultural  industry. 

Congress  needs  to  act.  The  executive 
agreements  recently  negotiated  between 
the  United  States  and  Australia.  New 
Zealand,  and  other  countries,  to  limit 
the  Unports  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton 
into  the  U.S  market  faUs  far  short  in 
helping  our  greatly  distressed  beef  m- 
dustry.  These  agreements  are  very  in- 
adequate, as  the  negotiated  quotas  are 
based  on  the  high  imports  of  the  years 
1962  and  1963  during  which  period  there 
was  a  17-percent  increase  in  meat  im- 
ports to  this  country. 

Under  these  agreements,  AustraUa  and 
New  Zealand  wiU  send  773,  801,  and 
803  mUlion  poimds  to  the  United  States 
in  1964,  1965.  and  1966,  respectively. 
These  are  excessively  high  imjKJrt  figures 
and  if  allowed  to  stand  will  have  a  most 
disastrous  effect  on  our  deteriorating 
beef  industry. 

Mr.  President,  legislation  authorizing 
the  establishment  of  protective  quotas 
on  importing  foreign  meat  products  into 
the  country  is  no  different  from  the  es- 


tablishment of  import  quotas  on  sugar — 
another  important  American  farm  prod- 
uct— as  well  as  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. It  is  no  different  than  imposing 
reasonable  tariffs  on  himdreds  of  items 
of  foreign  manufactured  goods.  Their 
basic  purpose  is  the  same:  To  protect 
American  industry  and  labor  from  de- 
structive foreign  competition.  If  pro- 
tective quotas  and  tariffs  are  necessary 
to  restrict  foreign  imports  of  many  agri- 
cultural and  manufactured  products, 
certainly  it  is  even  more  vital  that  our 
basic  cattle  industry  be  protected  in  the 
same  way. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  ask  for  a  quota  for 
the  importation  of  beef  products,  I  am 
also  whoUy  cognizant  of  the  interest  of 
our  consumers.  To  the  consumers  who 
wish  to  have  unlimited  imports  of  meat 
products  so  that  they  might  purchase 
more  cheaply,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
excessive  importation  of  foreign  meat 
products  has  destructive  ramifications 
in  other  parts  of  our  economy  which  vi- 
tally affect  them. 

An  unrestricted  flow  of  foreign  beef 
impDrts  into  the  country  would  seriously 
undercut,  and  eventually  close  down, 
many  of  our  slaughterhouses  and  meat 
processing  plants.  It  would  hurt  our 
fertilizer  industry,  our  feed  grain  indus- 
try, our  trucking  industry,  our  food  proc- 
essing Industry,  as  well  as  the  baiiking, 
insurance,  and  marketmg  segments  of 
our  economy.  Many  employees  in  this 
interdependent  and  mtegrated  web  of 
economic  activity  would  necessarily  lose 
their  jobs. 


As  the  cattle  industry  is  a  basic  farm 
Industry,  its  collapse  on  the  agricultural 
side  of  the  economy  may  be  comparable 
to  the  coUapse  of  the  steel  industry  on 
the  industrial  side.  The  havoc  would 
certainly  be  widespread,  and  the  eco- 
nomic losses  wotUd  be  great. 

In  such  an  integrated  national  econ- 
omy as  ours,  there  is  Uttle  doubt  that 
the  consumer  has  a  large  stake  in  the 
success  of  our  basic  industries  such  as 
the  cattle  industry.  So  long  as  the  cat- 
tle industry  is  thriving  and  profitable, 
the  agricultural  and,  indeed,  the  national 
economy  wUl  grow  and  prosper.  Its  col- 
lapse could  seriously  undermine  the  na- 
tional economy. 

The  Importation  of  huge  amounts  of 
foreign  beef  certainly  is  not  a  stimulant 
to  our  economy.  For  foreign  cattle  pro- 
ducers do  not  employ  American  labor; 
they  do  not  buy  our  feed  grain  and  fer- 
tilizers; they  do  not  use  our  slaughter- 
houses; they  do  not^use  our  truckers; 
they  do  not  invest  in  or  borrow  from  our 
banks;  they  do  not  buy  our  insurance; 
they  do  very  Uttle  to  stimulate  the  na- 
tional economy. 

By  protecting  the  cattle  Industry,  the 
approximately  2  million  workers  engaged 
in  cattle  production,  processing,  market- 
ing, and  the  mUUons  of  workers  in  all 
other  alUed  fields  also  would  be  pro- 
tected. 

Besides  being  inadequate  generally, 
these  agreements  recently  entered  into 
with  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  other 
countries  are  most  inadequate  from  a  re- 
gional point  of  view.  They  do  not  estab- 
lish import  quotas  for  American  pcuts 
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of  entry.  My  city  of  Honolulu  is  the 
first  American  port  of  entry  from  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  We  are  there- 
fore faced  with  a  threat  of  the  most 
serious  proportions,  as  the  agreements 
do  not  prohibit  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  from  dumping,  without  Umita- 
tion,  their  beef  in  Honolulu. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  may  well 
keep  within  their  quotas  and  yet  be  able 
to  destroy  our  Hawaii  cattle  Industry  by 
dumping  substantial  amounts  of  their 
quota  into  Hawaii: 

A  port  of  entry  quota  is  necessary  li 
Hawaii  and.  Indeed,  other  regional  mar- 
kets around  ports  of  entry  are  to  be 
spared  the  ravages  of  destructive  foreign 

dmnping.  ^  «*  *     i^ 

Hawaii,  as  the  only  Island  State  lo- 
cated in  the  mid-Pacific,  is  especially  vul- 
nerable to  destructive  flooding  of  the 
market  by  Imported  foreign  beef.  Our 
geographic  locaUon,  which  puts  us  di- 
rectly in  the  path  of  the  trade  routes  be- 
tween Australia  and  New  Zealand  on 
one  and  the  mainland  United  States  on 
the  other,  renders  us  an  ideal  spot  for 
wholesale  dumping  of  AustraUan  and 
New  Zealand  meat  products. 

Hawaii  is  a  pocket  market  whose  eco- 
nomic structure  is  uniquely  pregnable 
and  defenseless  against  onslaughts  of 
foreign  dumping. 

Unless  a  port  of  entry  quoU  Is  im- 
posed to  stem  the  mounting  importation 
of  foreign  beef  intc  Hawaii,  our  beef  in- 
dustry wll  be  left  wide  open  to  flooding, 
ultimately  lead  ng  to  the  ruin  and  col- 
lapse of  our  cattle  business,  which  now 
supplies  47  percent  of  our  total  con- 
sumption. 

My  amendment  would  effectively  sta- 
bilize and  protect  domestic  beef  mar- 
kets located  around  American  ports  of 
entry  such  as  Honolulu. 

As  a  supporter  of  a  port  of  entry  quota, 
I  do  not  ask  for  an  absolute  prohibit-on 
of  the  entry  of  foreign  beef:  I  ask  only  a 
reasonable  limitation  of  such  imports  to 
a  quota  equal  to  the  average  annual 
quantity  of  imported  meat  products  dur- 
ing the  5-year  period  ending  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1962.  Such  a  quota  is  necessary 
to  expand  regional  markets  around  our 
ports  of  entry.  It  wiU  also  help  to  keep 
meat  prices  at  a  reasonable  level  and  as- 
sure our  consumers  of  a  dependable  sup- 
ply of  good  quahty  meat  products. 

Mr  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
gu'shed  and  able  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska]  for  accepting  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Democratic  side  has 
agreed  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr 
LauscheI.  If  that  proves  to  be  in  error, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  yield  time  to  him. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield   5   minutes   to   the   Senator   from 

Ohio.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
template supporting  the  amendment  on 
the  subject  of  fixing  quantities  of  beef 
that  may  be  sent  into  this  country  by 
foreign  exports.  Regardless  of  what  the 
outcome  is  on  the  amendment  dealing 


with  beef  cattle  and  beef  supplies,  I,  in 
the  end,  will  vote  against  the  bill.  I  am 
opposed  to  it  for  the  following  reasons: 
First.  This  bill  delegates  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  inordinate  powers 
to  control  and  determine  the  acreage, 
marketing,  and  price  of  farm  products 
with  unprecedented  latitude  of  discre- 
Uon,  harnessing  the  farmer  with  greater 
force  than  ever  before. 

Second.  The  wheat  program  con- 
tained in  this  bill  has  been  rejected  by 
farmers  by  referendum  less  than  a  year 
ago.  For  example,  over  three-fourths 
of  the  wheat  farmers  voting  in  Ohio 
voted  against  the  wheat  certificate  plan. 
Third.  The  wheat  program  author- 
ized in  this  bill  is  not  voluntary  and  to 
caU  it  such  is  deception.  When  a  wheat 
farmer  is  dependent  upon  a  wheat  cer- 
tificate for  over  one-third  of  the  price 
of  his  wheat  and  when  such  a  certificate 
is  denied  him  unless  he  Joins  the  pro- 
gram, this  is  compulsion. 

Fourth.  The  wheat  program  author- 
ized in  this  bill  does  not  distinguish  be- 
tween wheat  that  is  in  surplus  and  wheat 
that  is  in  short  supply.  The  Soft  Red 
Winter  wheat  grown  in  Ohio  is  not  in 
surplus;  yet  the  acreage  will  be  cut,  the 
same  as  wheat  that  is  in  surplus.  Certifi- 
cates will  be  allocated  without  regard  to 
what  the  consumer  prefers. 

Fifth.  The  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  place  a  processing  tax  on  wheat 
and  every  American  consumer  would  pay 
that  tax  every  time  a  loaf  of  bread  or 
sack  of  fiour  was  bought.  This  consti- 
tutes a  deceptive  and  cruel  form  of  taxa- 
tion since  the  burden  of  it  would  fall 
upon  low-income  families  who  are  least 
able  to  carry  the  burden. 

Sixth.  The  cotton  and  wheat  indus- 
tries, from  farm  to  mill  and  port,  would 
become  the  most  comprehensively  regu- 
lated industries  in  the  United  States. 
This  would  require  an  even  greater 
brigade  of  bureaucrats  than  presently 
exists  to  enforce  the  wiU  of  Government 
upon  the  agri-business  mdustry  of  our 

covmtry.  ^       , 

Seventh.  This  bill  creates  not  only  a 
new  subsidy,  but  a  new  type  of  subsidy, 
costing  $312  million.  To  compensate  for 
the  subsidy  to  certain  cotton  producers, 
a  subsidy  to  exporters  has  been  insti- 
tuted; and  now  to  compensate  for  the 
subsidy  to  exporters,  a  subsidy  to  domes- 
tic mills  is  proposed.  This  means  sub- 
sidy on  subsidy  on  subsidy,  and  is  not  a 
solution,  but  creates  further  chaos. 

E  ghth.  The  direct  payment  subsidy 
proposed  to  be  paid  to  cotton  mills  could 
set  a  precedent  for  similar  Government 
payments  in  other  industries.  If  the 
price  of  cotton  should  be  subsidized  in 
competition  against  synthetics,  why  not 
butter  in  competition  against  margarine? 
Why  not  steel  in  competition  against 
aluminum?  Why  not  leather  agauist 
plastic? 

Ninth.  Many  of  our  Nation's  indus- 
tries are  adversely  affected  by  foreign 
competition.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  May  I  have  2  addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  2 

minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  forthcoming  tar- 
iff negotiations  may  add  to  the  long  list 
of  Injured  American  producers  and  also 
Inflict  further  injury  to  those  already  in 
jeopardy. 

In  Ohio,  manufacturers  of  steel  and 
steel  products,  shoes  and  leather  goods, 
pottery,  glassware,  transistors,  small  ra- 
dios, aluminum,  electric  generators,  tur- 
bines, motor  buses,  printing  machinery 
and  other  Items  are  feeling  the  serious 
Impact  of  foreign  competition.  If  the 
Congress  adopts  the  policy  that  injured 
cotton  mills  are  to  be  subsidized,  then 
the  Industries  I  have  mentioned  and 
others  adversely  affected  could  Justlfl- 
edly  ask  for  a  similar  subsidy. 

Tenth.  The  cotton  program  authorized 
In  this  bin  Institutes  the  old  discredited 
Brannan  plan  type  of  direct  payments 
to  farmers.  This  could  destroy  the  mar- 
ket price  system  In  cotton,  lead  to  even 
stricter  controls,  and  make  farmers  de- 
pendent upon  Government  appropria- 
tions for  an  ever-increasing  part  of  their 
income. 

Eleventh.  While  the  bill  contains  grea- 
ter Incentives  and  subsidies  for  cutting 
cotton  acreage  by  one-third.  It  permits 
these  same  acres  to  be  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  other  agricultural  products 
in  competition  with  other  farmers. 
These  acres  could  even  be  used  to  pro- 
duce crops  already  In  surplus  supply. 

Twelfth.  The  bill  authorizes  the  Gov- 
ernment through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  enter  into  close  and  di- 
rect competition  with  the  cotton  farmer 
by  reducing  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation's  resale  price  from  115  per- 
cent to  105  percent  of  the  current  loan 
rate.  This  virtually  makes  certain  that 
the  market  for  cotton  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  operate. 

Thirteenth.  The  whole  cotton  program 
will  cost  the  Federal  Government  over 
$3  billion.  It  could  cost  as  much  aa 
$1,300  million  In  1965  alone.  It  is  an  act 
of  fiscal  Irresponsibility  to  pass  such  a 
measure  In  a  year  In  which  the  Federal 
Government  will  experience  a  $10  bil- 
lion deficit  and  has  authorized  an  $11.5 
billion  cut  In  taxes. 

To  summarize.  I  shall  support  the 
amendment  now  pending,  but  In  the  end 
I  shall  vote  against  the  bill  because  I 
believe  it  exhibits  fiscal  Irresponsibility. 
Mr  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  very  sym- 
pathetic to  the  plight  In  which  the  cat- 
tle Industry  finds  itself. 

But  I  must  oppose  the  amendment  to 
establish  quotas  on  the  Import  of  beef 
Into  the  United  States.  In  my  view,  the 
amendment  is  not  necessary,  at  this 
time,  to  protect  the  beef  Industry.  It 
would  be  extremely  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  American  consumers,  not 
to  mention  Unporters.  and  a  number  of 
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other  areas  of  the  meat  production  in- 
dustry. 

There  is  undoubtedly  concern — legiti- 
mate and  justified  concern — among  cat- 
tle producers  at  the  decline  in  the  price 
of  fed  beef.  However,  there  is  consid- 
erable doubt  In  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  studied  the  situation  as  to  whether 
the  price  decline  is  primarily  the  result 
of  Imports  or  due  to  other  factors. 

Both  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture agree  that  Imports  are  not  the  sole 
cause  of  the  problem  by  any  means. 
Rather,  they  Interpret  the  source  of  the 
difficulty  primarily  as  being  due  to  the 
increased  fattening  of  XJS.  beef,  creating 
heavier  steers  with  more  pounds  of  meat 
and  more  fat  for  each  animal,  which  in 
turn  had  resulted  from  lower  cost  of  feed 
grains. 

Imports  are  primarily  low-grade  beef, 
used  for  hamburger  and  hot  dogs. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  beef  is  rising  rapidly.  In 
1964,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  average  citizen  is  ex- 
pected to  eat  approximately  6  pounds 
more  than  In  1963.  It  may  well  be  that 
beef  eating  In  the  United  States  Is  partly 
the  result  of  an  Increase  In  the  avail- 
ability of  low-priced  meats  that  do  not 
make  as  deep  a  cut  In  a  man's  pocket- 
book  as  good,  luxurious  American  beef- 
steak. In  other  words,  the  competition 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  Is  not 
in  the  kind  of  fine  beef  which  Is  raised 
in  the  States  of  Wyoming.  E^ansas.  Mon- 
tana. South  Dakota.  Illinois,  and  all  the 
other  fine  States  In  the  Union  that  pro- 
duce cattle. 

At  a  time  when  nearly  one-third  of 
our  draftees  are  being  rejected  for  mili- 
tary service  as  physically  unfit,  it  seems 
to  me  highly  inappropriate  to  take  any 
action  that  would  have,  even  Indirectly, 
the  effect  of  removing  meat  from  the  diet 
of  many  Americans.  Moreover,  even  If 
meat  Imports  were  a  substantial  factor 
In  lowering  meat  prices,  the  first  step 
in  the  war  on  ix)verty  would  seem  to  me 
to  be  not  to  take  any  action  which  would 
raise  the  price  of  beef. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  President,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  Is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  We  do  not  wish  to  be 
the  sort  of  country  where  only  the  rich 
or  top  athletes  can  afford  to  eat  beef,  but 
any  such  premature  and  blanket  limita- 
tion on  foreign  imports  might  have  that 
effect. 

For  many  years.  Popeye  and  Wimpy 
have  been  followed  by  American  youth. 
These  two  characters  have  popularized 
spinach  and  hamburgers  for  young  and 
old,  alike.  The  hamburger  has  become 
a  tMisic  part  of  the  American  diet.  And 
can  you  think  of  any  food  which  is  more 
closely  associated  with  Americans  than 
the  hotdog?  Elating  spinach  and  ham- 
burger has  been  considered  a  source  of 
strength.  So  let  us  not  turn  against  the 
humble  hamburger  and  hotdog  today  and 


bar  them  from  the  country  because  they 
may  contain  some  imported  beef. 

Mr.  President,  the  Agriculture  and 
State  Departments  have  iJready  acted — 
and  some  will  think  unwisely — to  restrict 
imports  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
To  take  further  action  even  before  the 
effects  of  that  move  on  the  cattle  market 
have  been  assessed,  to  take  action  with- 
out hearings  or  full  study,  Just  as  the 
United  States  is  approaching  the  next 
round  of  trade  negotiations,  would  be  a 
serious  step  indeed.  It  would  deliberate- 
ly sacrifice  the  Interests  of  the  American 
consumer  and  the  objective  of  greater 
physical  fitness  for  our  youngsters. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  opposed. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
20  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Hruska  amendment. 
I  also  cosponsored  a  bill  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field]. Under  the  bill  Introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana  and  others, 
the  1959  to  1963  average  Imports  would 
be  utilized  as  the  basis  for  the  quota  for 
the  first  year — namely.  1964.  Under  the 
Hniska  amendment,  the  5 -year  average 
of  1958  to  1962  would  be  utilized.  Inas- 
much as  1963  was  one  of  the  highest 
years  for  the  Imports  of  beef.  veal,  and 
mutton  Into  the  United  States — if  not 
the  highest — we  believe  that  the  1963 
year  is  an  abnormal  year  and  should  be 
excluded  from  the  5-year  base.  That  Is 
the  reason  why  we  have  taken  the  aver- 
age of  the  years  1958  to  1962. 

It  was  with  considerable  alarm  that 
we  read  of  the  negotiated  voluntary 
agreements  between  our  country  and 
Austraha,  New  Zealand,  and  Ireland. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  were  personally 
informed  by  me.  shortly  after  the  Christ- 
mas holidays,  of  the  devastating  effect 
that  imports  have  been  having  for  over 
a  year  on  the  domestic  price  of  slaugh- 
ter livestock. 

At  that  time  it  was  indicated  that  an 
effort  was  being  made  to  reach  a  volun- 
tary agreement  with  the  heavy  exporting 
countries,  particularly  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Ireland.  My  reaction  was 
that  our  livestock  producers  would  be 
content  to  wait  for  a  comparatively  short 
time  to  see  what  could  be  worked  out.  I 
pointed  out  that  what  livestock  producers 
were  aiming  for  was  a  quota  based  upon 
1960  levels,  which  amounted  to  5  percent 
of  our  domestic  production,  and  that  they 
were  alarmed  because  imports  had 
reached  a  level  of  13  percent  of  domestic 
production;  further,  that  it  was  hoped 
the  efforts  of  our  State  Department 
would  come  somewhere  near  the  5  per- 
cent figure,  because,  if  they  did  not.  the 
livestock  industry  would  not  be  at  all 
satisfied  or  relieved. 

Regretfully,  we  learned  that  the  best 
our  State  Department  was  able  to  do 
with  respect  to  the  great  livestock  In- 
dustry was  to  work  out  an  agreement 
that  beef,  veal,  and  muttcxi  exports  to 


the  United  States  from  these  countries  in 
1964  would  be  the  average  of  the  1962 
and  1963  exports,  which  would  represent 
a  reduction  of  about  6  percent  from  the 
present  13  percent  level,  and  that  this 
would  mean  less  than  a  1 -percent  drop; 
also,  that  the  agreement  exempted 
canned,  cured,  and  cooked  meat. 

Therefore,  all  that  these  countries 
have  to  do  to  comply  with  the  agreement 
is  to  reduce  their  exports  to  us  to  about 
12  percent,  and  more  than  make  up  the 
difference  by  increasing  their  exports  to 
us  of  canned,  cured,  and  cooked  Items. 

In  other  words,  these  agreements  are  of 
absolutely  no  benefit  to  the  livestock  in- 
dustry. If  they  are  the  best  our  State 
Department  can  do,  we  should  get  an- 
other State  Department. 

I  am  reading  from  Department  of 
State  press  release  No.  66,  for  February 
17.  entitled  "United  States  Concludes 
Meat  Agreements  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand." 

Among  other  things,  the  memorandum 
points  out  that  the  exporting  countries 
ihave  agreed  that  "the  proportion  of 
primal  cuts,  such  as  steaks  and  roasts, 
should  not  exceed  approximately  the  cur- 
rent levels." 

That  is  what  the  press  release  had  to 
say. 

However,  when  we  get  into  the  part  of 
the  press  release  which  includes  the  text 
of  Australia's  note  to  the  United  States, 
we  find  that  Australia  does  not  make 
quite  the  same  Interpretation,  because 
the  note  reads: 

Australia  shall  use  Its  best  endeavors  to 
limit  Its  exports  to  the  United  States  of  bet- 
ter quality  primal  c^uts  of  beef  and  veal,  such 
as  steaks  and  roasts. 

There  Is  quite  a  difference  between  us- 
ing "best  endeavors,"  as  Australia  says 
It  Interprets  this  agreement,  and  the 
press  release  of  the  State  Department, 
which  states  that  both  exporting  coun- 
tries have  agreed  that  the  proportion 
of  primal  cuts  "should  not  exceed"  ap- 
proximately the  current  level. 

Another  point  that  is  alarming  is  that 
in  1960  such  exports  amoimted  to  5  per- 
cent of  our  domestic  production.  They 
are  up  to  13  percent  now.  In  the  past 
3  years  those  countries  have  increased 
their  exports  to  us  by  162  percent,  where- 
as our  own  domestic  producers  have  In- 
creased their  production  by  only  10  per- 
cent. 

Then  we  have  this  statement  in  the 
agreement: 

The  governments  shall  continue  to  take 
an  active  and  leading  role  In  negotiating  In 
the  OAIT,  In  harmony  with  the  objectives 
agreed  at  the  ministerial  meeting  of  the 
OATT  In  May  1963,  arrangements  leading  to 
expanding  access  In  meat  importing  coun- 
tries. 

The  question  is.  Expanding  from  what 
point?  Are  we  supposed  to  use  our  own 
best  efforts  to  expand  our  meat  imports 
from  the  present  13-percent  levels  pur- 
suant to  this  agreement,  or  are  we.  in- 
stead, supposed  to  use  our  best  efforts  to 
expand  our  meat  imp>orts  from  the  5-per- 
cent level  of  1960?  That  po^t  was  not 
covered.  The  inference  is  that  the  base 
point  for  this  part  of  the  agreement  Is 
the  level  of  1963. 
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Many  people  in  the  State  of  Iowa  have 
become  increasingly  concerned  about  this 

situation.  ^-« 

When  livestock  producers  lose  $40.  »&u. 
$60  $70  or  $80  a  head  on  fat  livestock, 
bank  loans  grow  tighter.  Smaller  pro- 
ducers see  their  capital  eaten  up  The 
livestock  interests  do  not  claim  that  tne 
entire  drop  in  the  livestock  market  is  due 
to  the  greatly  increased  beef,  veal  and 
mutton  imports:  but  every  one  of  them 
is  convinced  that  the  greatly  increased 
amount  of  beef.  veal,  and  mutton  imports 
is  a  very  substantial  factor,  and  that  re- 
lief should  be  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment, to  which  they  are  paying  Uxes^ 
They  are  disappointed  by  the  fact  that 
our  executive  branch,  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  White  House  have  done 
nothing  except  to  enter  into  a  meaning- 
less agreement. 

Now  they  have  come  to  Congress,  be- 
cause they  feel  that  it  is  only  by  legis- 
lation that  they  will  ever  obtain  recog- 
nition of  their  problem  and  relief. 

Last  Monday,  in  Shenandoah.  Iowa,  a 
large  meet  ng  of  livestock  raisers  was 
held  It  dealt  with  this  very  problem. 
It  is  reported  that  some  5.000  persons 
from  the  States  of  Iowa.  Nebraska.  Kan- 
sas and  Missouri  attended  that  meeting. 
Several  reports  have  been  published 
regarding  it.  One  was  printed  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
The  headline  reads  "Demand  Cut  in  Beef 
Imports."  The  article  relates  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  livestock  people  at  that  meet- 
ing. .  ,     .. 

Another  article  was  published  in  the 
Mason  City  Globe  Gazette.  The  article, 
on  the  front  page,  is  headlined  "Cattle- 
men Rake  Imports." 

Another  article,  published  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Sioux  City  Journal,  is  head- 
lined 'Beef  Imports  Limitation  Urged 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
three  articles  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord, 
as  follows: 
(From    the    De«    Moines     (Iowa)     Begtater. 

Mar  3.19641 
Demand  Ctpt  in  Bar  Impoits— Fa«m««  Pi.«a 
rot  Rixiir  ON  Palling  P»ic»— B4«rnNo  ii« 
Iowa  or  Livestockmkn 

(By  Don  Mubm) 
Shzmandoah.  Iowa  — Uvestockmen  from 
four  Midwestern  States  went  on  record  here 
Monday  favoring  Immediate  congressional 
action  to  Install  quotas  on  beef  Imports  at 
1960  levels. 

The  Uvestockmen  from  Iowa.  Missouri. 
Nebraska,  and  Kansas  petitioned  for  nation- 
al legislation  in  a  resolution  adopted  after 
a  speech-studded  session  that  lasted  nearly 
6  hours. 

RXrBESCNTZO    4  9    PIBCENT 

The  resolution  said  that  beef  imports  Into 
the  United  States  In  1960  represented  only 
4  9  percent  of  the  domestic  beef  production 
compared  to  11  2  percent  in  1963 

ThU  rise  in  beef  imports  from  775  million 
pounds  m  1960  to  nearly  2  billion  pounds  last 
year  Is  considered  by  many  Uvestockmen  as 
a  large  factor  In  the  15-month  depression 
which  has  stricken  the  smaller  cattle  mar- 
ket. 

Prices  have  tumbled  from  about  $30  per 
hundredweight  for  choice  cattle  in  the  fall 
of  1962  to  an  average  of  little  more  than  $30 
In  recent  weeks. 
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The  resolution  asking  for  Immediate  limits 
on  beef  imporu  was  passed  by  only  a  hand- 
ful of  the  5.000  to  6.000  persons  estimated 
to  have  Invaded  Shenandoah  for  the  1-day 
discussion. 

Most  of  those  In  attendance  here  could 
not  find  seats  In  the  KMA  Auditorium,  which 
holds  only  800  persons,  where  the  program 
was  staged  Proceedings  were  broadcast  to 
the  overflow  crowd  In  the  National  Guard 
Armory  and  to  persons  who  stood  In  the 
street  outside  the  auditorium  or  sat  on  the 
curb. 

NEW    PACT 

The  meeting  was  called  by  a  new  group — 
Cattle  Industry  Committee  for  Legislative 
Action— m  response  to  the  recent  Interna- 
tional agreement  between  the  United  States. 
New  Zealand,  and  Australia  concerning  Im- 
ports Under  this  agreement,  import  leveU 
in  1964  would  drop  6  percent  below  1962  and 
1963  levels,  with  provisions  for  a  3  7 -percent 
increase  In  imports  from  those  two  nations. 

Some  livestock  officials  have  voiced  opposi- 
tion to  this  agreement  because  It  Is  related 
to  a  2-year  period  (1962-63)  when  Import 
levels  were  at  record  highs  The  Assistant 
US  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  George  L. 
Mehren.  defended  this  voluntary  agreement 

here  Monday. 

•We  did  a  good  Job.  the  best  Job  we  could. 
Mehren  said     This  remark  brought  Jeers  In 
the  auditorium  but  later  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary complimented  the  crowd  for  bearing 

him  out. 

Other  speakers  evoked  applause  as  they 
called  for  quota  controls  and  safeguards  to 
block  or  reduce  the  mounting  Imports  Iowa 
Attorney  General  Evan  Hultman  even  made 
a  plea  for  consideration  of  the  sheep  and 
lamb  producers  who  also  have  seen  ImporU 
increase  sharply  In  recent  years. 

Hultman  said  the  Uvestockmen  should 
demand  leglslaUon  at  pre- 1960  levels  of  meat 
Imports  and  that  foreign  meat  sold  Ui  the 
United  States  be  labeled    -imported." 


TOTAL    MEAT   StJPTLT 

Mehren  said  the  biggest  factor  In  the  de- 
pressed cattle  market  has  been  the  total 
meat  supply  In  the  United  States. 

With  a  record  tonnage  of  beef,  broilers 
(frying  chickens)  and  turkeys  available  to 
the  consumer  as  well  as  the  biggest  output 
of  pork  in  1963  In  nearly  20  years:  "Seventy- 
five  percent  of  your  trouble  U  due  to  the 
record  level  In  meat  and  poultry  supplies  In 
the  United  States."  Mehren  said. 

"About  25  percent  of  your  trouble  U  related 
to  Imports  but  we  cant  put  on  quotas  unless 
there  Is  a  new  law 

"The  US.  Government  Is  committed  to 
the  free  flow  of  trade  We  can't  snuff  off 
Imports  into  our  Nation  on  one  hand  and  de- 
mand access  for  $6  billion  worth  of  our  agri- 
cultural goods  at  our  world  markets  on  the 
other."  be  said. 

He  said  that  the  equivalent  production  for 
1  acre  out  of  every  6  farmed  In  the  United 
States  Is  expKjrted  and  sold  in  foreign  coun- 
tries 

Mehren  said  that  he  didn't  feel  President 
Johnson's  order  to  have  the  Government 
buy  b?ef  and  use  it  In  the  Nation's  hot-lunch 
subsidy  school  program  and  In  welfare  cases 
was  a  complete  answer  to  boosting  cattle 
markets  prices 

Two  Governors.  Prank  Morrison,  of  Ne- 
braska, and  Harold  E  Hughes,  of  Iowa,  ad- 
dressed the  meeting. 

■It's  time  for  people  to  speak  on  thU  and 
let  the  Congressmen  know  they  want  some- 
thing done.'  Morrison  said  He  also  sug- 
gested an  Investigation  of  the  food  chain- 
stores'  bargaining  power  af  related  to  meat 
animal  prices. 

Hughes  read  a  telegram  from  President 
Johnson  to  the  conference.  In  It  the  Chief 
Executive  mentioned  the  recently  ordered 
buying  of  beef  by  the  Government  In  an  at- 
tempt to  boost  prices. 


•As  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  goes,  so  goee 
the  economy  of  Iowa."  Hughes  said. 

IOWA    HOUSE    aEC«IV«8   PLEA 

The  Iowa  House  of  Representatives  received 
a  proposed  resolution  Monday  to  ask  Con- 
gress to  keep  wheat  from  "direct  competition 
with  feed  grains." 

State  Representotlve  Merle  Hagedorn. 
Democrat  of  Royal,  submitted  the  resolution 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Introduction  of 
Bills  The  resolution  says.  'Cheap  feed  grain 
has  been  an  Incentive  for  increased  produc- 
tion of  cattle  " 

The  resolution  added  that  the  "low  level 
of  catUe  prices  has  forced  feeders  to  feed  to 
excessive  weights,  adding  to  the  already  bur- 
densome supply  " 

The  resolution  also  asked  Congress  to  in- 
vestigate the  "meat  Industry  margins"  and 
a  food-stamp  plan  with  an  "extra  appropria- 
tion for  red  meats."' 

I  Prom  the  Mason  City  (Iowa)  Olobe-Gazette. 
Mar.  3.  1964] 

CATTLEMEN       RAKE       IMPOSTS D15CUM       LOW 

Cattle   Peice 
Shenandoah  —About  5.000  mldwert  cattle- 
men and   farmers  urged  Monday  that  Con- 
gress limit  beef   and  veal  ImporU  to  theU" 
1960  levels 

The  proposal  alms  at  boosUng  catUe 
prices,  which  In  the  last  14  months  have 
dropped  from  about  128  a  hundredweight  to 
approximately  $20 

Recent  agreements  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  by  which  those  countries  agreed  to 
cut  exporU  to  the  United  States  drew  Ore 
as  being  Inadequate. 

But  Assistant  Agriculture  Secretary 
George  Mehren  told  the  meeting  the  United 
States  had  "bought  time"  with  the  agree- 
ments. ^    ^ 

"We  did  a  good  Job  We  did  the  beet  we 
could."  Mehren  added.  This  drew  a  round 
of  laughter  and  some  boos. 

Resolutions  prepared  by  a  committee  of 
the  meetlng"s  sponsors  said.  ""It  Is  the  con- 
sensus of  those  attending  this  meeting  that 
attenUon  must  be  called  to  the  chaotic  and 
serious  financial  stralta  tn  which  the  cattle 
industry  finds  Itself  •   •   •" 

Beef  Unporu  hit  an  alltlme  high  iMt 
year.  Cattle  industry  spokesmen  said  that 
from  10  to  12  percent  of  the  meat  consumed 
In  the  United  SUtee  U  imported. 

The  1960  level  of  Imports  was  about  776 
million  pounds,  or  4.9  percent  of  domeetlc 
production  of  that  year,  the  resolutions  said. 
""We  further  recommend  and  urge  that 
the  cattle  Indvistry  take  effective  action  to- 
ward orderly  marketing  and  producUon." 
they  added. 

Mehren  said  the  United  States  has  served 
noUce  "It  Is  not  our  Intention  to  remain  the 
only  open  market  In  the  world  for  beef."  He 
added  that  meat  Imports  are  four  times 
greater  than  In  1967. 

The  Agriculture  Department  official  said 
about  75  percent  of  the  decline  In  catUe 
prices  has  been  caused  by  the  Impact  of 
a  massive  increase  In  supplies  not  associated 
with  imports. 

Nebraska  Gov.  Prank  Morrison  was  ap- 
plauded loudly  when  he  called  for  more 
authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
In  the  field  of  quotas  and  tariffs. 

He  drew  another  round  of  applause  when 
he  asked  for  an  Investigation  Into  what  he 
said  was  ""the  amount  of  American  capital 
going  into  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to 
produce  meat  for  the  American  market." 

Iowa  Gov.  Harold  Hughes  said  the  Iowa 
LegUlature  has  before  It  a  re«)lutlon  calling 
for  the  labeling  of  foreign  beef.  He  said 
this  would  have  to  be  done  on  a  naUonal 
scale  to  be  of  much  benefit. 

Hughes  read  a  telegram  from  President 
Johnson  in  which  the  Chief  Executive  ex- 
pressed his  deep  concern  over  the  cattie 
price  crtsla. 
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[Prom  the  Slouz  City  (Iowa)  Journal,  Mar. 
3.1904) 

Beet  Im  poets  Limitation  Uboed — Cattle- 
men. Paemees  Fbom  Potte  States  Ask 
CoNCEEsa  POB  Help — Resolutions  Abe 
IXtArrcD  AT  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  Confeeence 

(By  BlUW.Dean) 

Shenandoah,  Iowa. — About  5,(X)0  Midwest 
cattlemen  and  farmers  urged  Monday  that 
Congress  limit  beef  and  veal  Imports  to  their 
1960  levels. 

The  meeting  was  called  by  a  group  of 
southwest  lowans.  It  drew  speakers  from 
Iowa.  Nebraska.  Missouri,  and  Kanaaa — a 
prime  area  for  cattle  feeding. 

Range-bred  animals  are  sent  to  this  area 
for  fattening  on  grain  and  It  Is  this  feeding 
segment  of  the  business,  cattlemen  say, 
which  Is  hurting  most  from  the  price 
equeeze. 

The  proposal  aims  at  boosting  cattle  prices, 
which  in  the  last  14  months  have  dropped 
from  about  $28  a  h\indredwelght  to  approxi- 
mately tao. 

Recent  agreements  with  Australia  and 
New  Z3aland  by  which  those  countries  agreed 
to  cut  exports  to  the  United  States  drew 
fire  as  being  inadequate. 

But  Assistant  Agriculture  Secretary  George 
Mehren  told  the  meeting  the  United  States 
had  "bought  time"  with  the  agreements. 

"We  did  a  good  Job.  We  did  the  best  we 
could,"  Mehren  added.  This  drew  a  round 
of  laughter  and  some  boos. 

Resolutions  prepared  by  a  committee  of 
the  meeting's  sponsors  said,  "It  Is  the  con- 
sensus of  those  attending  this  meeting  that 
attention  muEt  be  called  to  the  chaotic  and 
serious  financial  straits  In  which  the  cattle 
industry  finds  itself." 

Beef  imports  hit  an  alltlme  high  last  year. 
Cattle  Industry  spokesmen  said  that  from  10 
to  12  percent  of  the  meat  consumed  in  the 
United  SUtes  is  Imported. 

The  1960  level  of  Imports  was  about  775 
million  pounds,  or  4.9  percent  of  domestic 
production  of  that  year,  the  resolutions  said. 

"We  further  recommend  and  urge  that  the 
cattle  Industry  take  effective  action  toward 
orderly  marketing  and  production,"  they 
added. 

Mehren  said  the  United  States  has  served 
notice  "It  Is  not  our  Intention  to  remain  the 
only  open  market  In  the  world  for  beef."  He 
added  that  meat  Imports  are  four  times 
greater  than  In  1957. 

The  Agriculttire  Department  ofBclal  said 
about  75  percent  of  the  decline  In  cattle 
prices  has  been  caused  by  the  Impact  of  a 
massive  Increase  in  supplies  not  associated 
with  Imports. 

Nebraska  Gov.  Prank  Morrison  was  ap- 
plauded loudly  when  he  called  for  more  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In 
the  field  of  quotas  and  tariffs. 

He  drew  another  round  of  applause  when 
he  asked  for  an  Investigation  into  what  he 
said  was  "the  amount  of  American  capital 
going  Into  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  pro- 
duce meat  for  the  American  market." 

Iowa  Gov.  Harold  Hughes  said  the  Iowa 
Legislature  has  before  It  a  refolutlon  calling 
for  the  labeling  of  foreign  beef.  He  said  this 
would  have  to  be  done  on  a  national  scale  to 
be  of  much  benefit. 

Hughes  read  a  telegram  from  President 
Johnson  in  which  the  Chief  Executive  ex- 
pressed his  deep  concern  over  the  cattle 
price  crisis. 

About  1.000  persons  Januned  Into  the  radio 
station  KMA  auditorium  to  hear  the  speak- 
ers. Hundreds  of  others  stood  outside  to 
Usten  and  part  of  the  overflow  was  seated 
In  a  second  auditorium  where  the  speeches 
were  piped  in.  Police  estimated  the  total 
turnout  at  about  5.000. 

Attorney  General  Evan  Hultman.  of  Iowa, 
called  for  a  program  of  Immediate  action  to 
try  to  solve  the  beef  price  crisis. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
leadership  and  the  executive  branch  are 
not  unmindful  of  this  amendment.  I  re- 
grret  to  say  that  all  reports  Indicate  that 
they  are  opposed  to  It  and  that  they  will 
utilize  all  the  pressures  that  the  White 
House  can  brln«  to  bear  upon  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  defeat  It.  In  an  effort 
to  try  to  pull  the  teeth  of  this  amendment 
they  have  come  forward  with  a  proposal 
to  Increase  the  Government's  buying  of 
beef.  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for 
March  2  appeared  an  article  entitled 
"Govenunent  Will  Again  Buy  Beef  To 
Bolster  Sagging  Cattle  Prices." 

Also,  In  the  Washington  Post  for 
March  1  Is  an  article  entitled,  "United 
States  Will  Buy  Beef  as  Price  Support, 
Blow  at  Imports."  I  request  that  these 
be  placed  In  the  Record,  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  2,  1964] 

CoMMOorriES:  Goveenmemt  Will  Aoam  Bur 
B^ET  To  BoLSTxm  Sagging  Cattle  Peices — 
Btrr  Raitchebs  Indicate  Thxt  Will  Con- 
tinue To  Pbess  POB  STirr  Mandatoet 
QxTOTAs  OK  Imposts 

Washinctok. — Agriculture  Secretary  Pree- 
man  said  the  Government  will  again  begin 
buying;  bMf  to  bolster  prices  received  by 
livestock  producers.  The  meat  will  be  given 
away  for  use  by  schools  and  needy  families. 

The  aim  Is  to  please  cattlemen,  their  Con- 
gressmen, and  their  trade  associations,  who 
for  months  have  been  pressing  the  Johnson 
administration  for  action  to  lift  sagging  cat- 
tle prices.  These  prices  In  the  month  ended 
Pebruary  17  averaged  $18.10  a  hundred 
pounds,  down  from  $18.60  a  month  earlier, 
and  from  $20.40  a  year  earlier. 

hot  XrNPBBCEDENTEO 

The  decision  to  begin  buying  up  beef  Is 
neither  startling  nor  unprecedented.  The 
Agriculture  Department  buys  beef  almost 
every  year  to  boost  prices  and  improve  tbe 
diets  of  schoolchildren  and  those  in  need. 

Despite  the  administration's  hopes,  it  Is 
unlikely  that  the  purchases  will  quiet  tbe 
cattlemen.  The  ranchers  long  ago  branded 
fast-rising  meat  Imports,  rather  than  excess 
domestic  output,  as  the  chief  cause  of  weak 
livestock  prices.  They  were  not  mollified 
even  when  President  Johnson  recently  ex- 
tracted "voluntary"  agreement  from  major 
foreign  meat  suppUers — Australia.  New  Zea- 
land, and  Ireland — to  hold  their  shipments 
to  the  United  States  to  the  average  1932-63 
level  of  about  1.6  billion  pounds.  Instead, 
the  cattlemen  continue  to  push  for  stiff 
mandatory  meat  import  quotas  that  would 
set  limits  at  approximately  5  percent  of  do- 
mestic production.  In  1963,  beef  and  veal 
Imports  amounted  to  around  11  percent  of 
the  domestic  production  of  about  17.4  bil- 
lion pounds.  A  move  Is  underway  by  Senate 
Republicans  to  attach  an  amendment  pro- 
viding the  meat  ImpcHt  quotas  to  a  cotton- 
wheat  biU  now  being  considered  by  the 
Senate. 

Although  spokesmen  for  the  ranchers  wel- 
comed news  of  the  Government's  beef  pur- 
chase program,  none  was  exactly  ecstatic. 
"It  isn't  going  to  make  any  difference  at  all 
about  our  working  to  get  meat  Import 
quotas,"  declared  an  official  of  the  American 
National  Cattlemen's  Association.  "The 
purchases  can  give  only  temporary  price 
relief  at  best,"  adds  an  executive  of  tbe 
National  Livestock  Peeders'  Association. 
"We're  more  Interested  In  a  long-range  solu- 
tion which  will  protect  our  industry  far  into 
the  future."  He  said  Import  quotas  would 
be  the  beet  solution. 


HO  DCTAZLa 

The  Agriculture  Department  announce- 
ment on  beef  buying  was  barren  of  details. 
The  Government  said  merely  that  it  plans 
to  buy  "substantial  quantities"  of  canned 
beef  and  of  Choice  grade  beef  In  the  form  at 
frocen  ground  beef  and  boneless  roasts,  all 
made  mostly  out  of  rounds  and  shoulders. 
Officials  emphasized  thf  t  there  would  be  no 
purchase  of  steaks,  loins,  and  other  expen- 
sive cuts.  Details  concerning  dates  and  de- 
livery specifications  are  being  mailed  to  tbe 
trade. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  available 
about  $140  million  in  appropriated  fxmds 
that  could  be  used  to  buy  up  beef.  This 
money  comes  Indirectly  out  of  customs  fees 
collected  by  the  United  States  on  both  agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  Imports.  Bach  jrear. 
an  amount  equal  to  80  {lercent  of  customs 
duties  Is  appropriated,  under  permanent 
legislation  not  requiring  annual  congres- 
sional action,  for  Mr.  Preeman's  use  in  re- 
moving from  the  market  price-depressing 
surpluses  of  perishable  commodities,  such 
as  meats,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  Parm  laws 
provide  that  a  quarter  of  the  $570  million 
available  in  this  fund  in  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30  may  be  ppent  on  one  commodity. 
This  amounts  to  about  $140  million. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Mar.  1, 

1964] 

United  States  Will  Bttt  Beef  as  Pbicb 

SiTPPOBT,  Blow  at  Imposts 

(By  Ovid  A.  Martin) 

The  Johnson  administration  has  directed 
the  Agriculture  Department  to  buy  beef  In 
moves  to  bolster  sagging  cattle  prices  and  to 
placate  those  demanding  legislation  to  cut 
down  sharply  on  meat  Imports. 

The  beef  will  be  donated  to  the  Oovem- 
ment-sponsored  school  lunch  program  and 
to  needy  persons  receiving  Government  sur- 
plus food. 

If  successful  in  strengthening  cattle  prices, 
the  Government  buying  program  could  be 
expected  to  result  in  higher  retail  prices  of 
beef. 

The  purchase  program  was  announced  yes- 
terday by  the  Agriculture  Department  after 
conferences  between  the  White  House  and 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvUle  L.  Preeman. 

The  decision  was  made  at  a  time  when 
some  Senators — including  some  Influential 
Democrats — were  pressing  a  beef  amendment 
to  the  administration's  controversial  wheat- 
cotton  bUl  which  has  nm  into  strong  op- 
position in  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  would  require  a  much 
sharper  reduction  In  Imports  of  meat  than 
provided  in  agreements  recently  negotiated 
with  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Ireland, 
major  foreign  suppliers  to  this  country. 

Sponsors  of  the  amendment  contend  that 
these  agreements  do  not  go  far  enough  in 
limiting  imports  which  have  been  blamed 
by  cattlemen  emd  lawmakers  from  cattle 
States  for  drastic  declines  in  cattle  prices. 

The  beef  Imports  and  the  low  livestock 
prices  appear  likely  to  be  major  farm  issues 
in  the  coming  election. 

The  administration  opposes  the  restrictive 
beef  import  legislation,  contending  the  agree- 
ments it  negotiated  provide  livestock  pro- 
ducers adequate  protection  against  foreign 
supplies. 

Tacking  a  beef  amendment  to  the  wheat- 
cotton  measure  could  become  embarrassing 
for  President  Johnson  In  his  foreign  p>ollcy 
operations  and  in  forthcoming  trade  negotia- 
tions. 

This  country  will  urge  during  upcoming 
trade  negotiations  to  be  held  in  Europe  later 
in  the  year  that  all  countries  should  lower 
tariffs,  import  quotas  and  other  trade  restric- 
tions. 

The  administration  apparently  was  hope- 
ful the  announcement  of  its  big  beef  pur- 
chase program  would  weaken  congressional 
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eupport  for  the  propoeed  beef  Import  legls- 

^T^ie  Department  said  It  will  b^^y  »"»^»^*^- 
tlal  quantities  of  choice  grade  beef  for  the 
«:ho^l  lunch  program  In  the  form  of  frozen 
boned  roast  and  ground  beef.  In  addition 
It  said  the  Government  will  buy  subst-vntlal 
quanUtles  of  canned  beef  In  natural  Juices 
for  donation  to  needy  families. 

Much  of  the  beef  will  be  of  the  higher 
grades  obUlned  from  slaughter  of  grain-fed 
cattle.  Heretofore.  Government  beef  pur- 
chases for  welfare  use  have  been  limited 
largely  to  the  lower  grades.  The  Department 
did  not  indicate  how  much  money  It  wiu 
spend  for  the  meat. 

The  Department  reported  earlier  last  weeK 
that  slaughtered  cattle  prices  had  dropped  to 
the  lowest  level  since  1957. 
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Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
not  the  answer  at  all.  It  may  help  tem- 
porarily to  bolster  the  livestock  market, 
but  the  taxpayers  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  finance  Government  purchases 
ofbeef  in  order  to  offset  the  devastating 
results  of  the  unlimited  import  poUcies 
of  this  administration. 

The  real  way  to  approach  this  prob- 
lem is  to  do  something  along  the  lines 
that  this  amendment  proposes:  to  es- 
tablish by  law  that  there  will  be  quotas, 
that  they  wUl  be  realistic,  and  that  they 
wUl  be  fair  insofar  as  we  will  permit 
exporting  countries  to  share  in  the  in- 
creasing consumption  in  the  Unitea 
States  from  year  to  year. 

This  is  exactly  the  same  poUcy  with 
which  we  have  approached  the  Common 
Market    so  far  as  our  own  exports  to 
Common    Market    countries    are    con- 
cerned      We   have   not   demanded   the 
hog's  share  of  the  increased  consump- 
tion of  Common  Market  countries:  but 
with   our  unlimited  import   policies  in 
this  country  we  have,  in  effect,  said  to 
Australia.   New   Zealand,   and  Ireland: 
"Don't  worry  about  the  loss  of  markets 
in  the  Common  Market  countries.    Come 
into   the   United   States   and   take   the 
hog's  share  of  the  increased  consump- 
tion of  the  United  States."     And  they 
have   done   just   this.     They   have   in- 
creased their  exports  to  us  by  162  per- 
cent in  3  years.    Our  domestic  producers 
have  increased  their  production  by  only 
10  percent  in  the  same  period. 

I  trust  that  no  one  will  be  fooled  by 
the  vote  on  this  amendment.  Some  will 
say  that  the  addition  of  this  amendment 
will  mean  the  defeat  of  this  bill— that 
the  problem  should  be  handled  by  a  sep- 
arate bill. 

For  more  than  a  year  now  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  some  action  by  our  Agri- 
culture Department  and  by  the  White 
House  to  do  something  about  these  im- 
ports. It  has  not  been  until  recently 
that  the  problem  was  even  recognized. 
Now  we  are  told:  "We  recognize  the 
problem.     Let  us  handle  it  by  a  separate 

bill." 

Of  course,  we  will  have  to  take  up  the 
civil  rights  bill,  and  that  will  go  on  for 
a  long  time.  The  majority  leader  has 
already  said  that  the  impending  fili- 
buster could  well  go  on  for  months. 
Instead  of  waiting,  why  not  do  the  job 
right  now  by  adding  to  this  bill  an 
amendment  which  will  do  something 
about  the  critical  situation?  Action  is 
already  past  due.    There  are  many  live- 


stock producers  who  have  gone  broke 
as  a  result  of  the  undue  delay. 

I  would  think  that  the  administration 
would  be  over  here  trying  to  get  votes 
for  this  amendment   instead  of  trying 
to  get  votes  against  it.    It  may  be  that 
they  do  not  care  about  what  happens 
to   the   Uvestock  people — whether  they 
come  from  the  ranches  of  Texas.  South 
Dakota,    Wyoming.    North    Dakota,    or 
Montana,  or  whether  they  come  from 
the  feeding  areas  of  Illinois.  Iowa,  Min- 
nesoU.  Wisconsin,  or  Missouri.    It  is  my 
guess  that  if  the  administration  is  in- 
terested in  winning  the  support  of  not 
only  the  livestock  people,  but  also  the 
people  who  manufacture  and  sell  their 
products  to  farmers.  It  had  better  get 
next  to  itself  and  stop  throwing  road- 
blocks in  the  way  of  legislation  that  is 
not  designed  to  cripple  the  bill  but  is 
designed  to  get  a  job  done  that  should 
have  been  done  a  long  time  ago. 

I  see  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovkrn]  on 
the  floor.    The  position  of   the  Junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  that  the 
wheat  legislation  is  desperately  needed. 
Well,    lest   he   not   be   overenthusiastic 
about  the  chance  of  this  wheat  legisla- 
tion, let  us  make  it  clear  right  now  that 
there  are  many  reports  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol  that  the  wheat  title 
win  be  knocked  out  of  the  bill  by  the 
House,  or  there  will  not  be  any  bill  at  all. 
It  may  be  that  the  wheat  title  will  be 
knocked  out  right  here  in  the  Senate, 
but  let  us  have  no  illusions  about  this 
wheat  section.     There  are  many  people 
who  do  not  think  it  is  going  to  pass  in  the 
House. 

If  the  junior  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota is  interested  in  looking  after  the 
interests  of  his  people.  I  suggest  he  try 
at  least  to  save  the  livestock  people.  He 
can  go  ahead  and  also  try  to  do  some- 
thing about  wheat,  but  he  will  not  suc- 
ceed if  the  House  takes  the  wheat  sec- 
tion out  and  perhaps  we  will  be  able  to 
persuade  the  House  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment to  save  the  livestock  people. 

An  article  which  appeared  in  the 
March  3  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
points  out  the  plight  of  the  livestock 
industry. 

It  is  datehned  Shenandoah,  Iowa.  The 
Times  considered  the  beef-import  prob- 
lem of  such  magnitude  that  it  assigned  a 
reporter  to  this  meeting  of  some  5.000 
cattle  feeders. 

I  would  like  to  quote  some  pertinent 
paragraphs  which  appear  in  that  article: 
"Close  to  100  percent  of  the  feeders 
throughout  the  Midwest  have  been  operat- 
ing in  the  red  for  15  months,"  said  Robert 
Bufflngton,  a  feeder  from  Glenwood,  Iowa, 
who  Is  chairman  of  the  Cattle  Industry  Com- 
mittee for  Legislative  Action. 

Cecil  Means,  vice  president  of  the  Stock- 
yards National  Bank  of  Omaha,  told  the 
gathering  the  situation  was  'one  of  the  most 
serious  that  has  ever  faced  the  American 
cattle  Industry."  He  said  that  unless  the 
cattle  feeders'  plight  was  eased,  the  situa- 
tion would  have  "great  Impact"  on  every 
farm  town  In  the  region  and  every  business 
serving  agriculture. 


and  west  to  ranches  that  produce  the 
cattle  to  be  fattened  in  the  Corn  Belt: 
that  prices  of  fed  cattle  have  dropped 
about  20  percent  from  a  year  ago  and 
there  is  little  prospect  of  any  quick  im- 
provement because  the  number  of  cattle 
being  fed  is  being  increased  about  10 
percent  this  year. 

The  measures  Initiated  by  the  admin- 
istration—the  agreement  with  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Ireland.  Ctovemment 
purchases  for  school  lunches  amd  wel- 
fare— will  not  accomplish  the  task  of 
holding  back  the  tide  which  is  drowning 
the  livestock  industry. 

If  firmer  action  is  not  forthcoming,  the 
farm  marketing  cash  receipt  loss  from 
the  sale  of  livestock  and  allied  products 
this  year  wUl  be  far  above  the  nearly 
$445  million  recorded  last  year. 

We  just  carmot  permit  a  continuance 
of  this  one-way  street  which  daily  ap- 
pears to  be  extending  further  and  fur- 
ther into  our  agricultural  economy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  article,  entitled  "Stiff  Im- 
port Curb  on  Beef  Is  Sought^-Cattle 
Feeders  Are  Said  To  Be  in  'Desperate' 
Plight."  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  3,  1964 J 
Stitf  Import  Cdrb  on  Bkkt  Ib  Sought — Cat- 
tle FEKDnis  ARK  Said  To  B«  in  "DisPEaATi" 
Plight 

(By  Donald  Janson) 

Shenandoah,  Iowa.,  March  2.— About  6.000 
cattlefeeders,  gathered  here  to  protest  a 
sharp  decline  In  Income,  called  today  for  stiff 
Federal  restrictions  on  beef  Impwrts 

Spokesmen  blamed  mounting  Imports,  par- 
ticularly from  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
for  the  "desperate "  plight  of  domestic  feed- 
ers. Cattle  prices  are  down  about  $4  a  hun- 
dredweight from  a  year  ago. 

"Close  to  100  percent  of  the  feeders 
throughout  the  Midwest  have  been  operating 
m  the  red  for  15  months."  said  Robert  Biif- 
flngton,  a  feeder  from  Glenwood,  Iowa,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  Cattle  Industry  Commit- 
tee for  Legislative  Action.  The  organization 
was  formed  less  than  2  weeks  ago  to  spon- 
sor the  rally. 

PRESS  FOR  federal  ACTION 


The  reporter,  Donald  Janson,  notes 
that  cattle  prices  are  down  about  $4  a 
hundredweight  from  a  year  ago:  that 
the  price  decline  is  also  spreading  south 


Mr  Bufflngton.  speaking  to  the  farmers 
who  niled  an  auditorium  In  this  small  agri- 
cultural town  and  overflowed  Into  the  streeU. 
urged  them  to  write  or  wire  President  John- 
son and  their  Congressmen  asking  the  im- 
position of  mandatory  quotas  to  restrict  im- 
ports. 

The  farmers  unanimously  adopted  a  reso- 
lution peUtlonlng  Congress  to  limit  Imports 
to  775  million  pounds  annually,  approxi- 
mately the  volume  Imported  In  1960.  La»t 
year  about  2  billion  pounds  were  Imported. 

Cecil  Means,  vice  president  of  the  Stock- 
yards National  Bank  of  Omaha,  told  the 
gathering  tl.e  situation  was  "one  of  the  most 
Lrlous   that  has   ever   faced   the  American 

cattle  Industry."  **,.#.^.«i' 

He  said  that  unless  the  cattlefeeders 
plight  was  cased,  the  situation  would  have 
"great  impact"  on  every  farm  town  In  the 
region  and  every  business  serving  agricul- 
ture, f 
The  rally  wa«  the  latest  manifestation  or 
a  situation  certain  to  be  an  l^^portant  po- 
litical issue  in  the  Farm  Belt  this  election 
year. 

RANCHES  PEELING   PINCH 

The  price  decline  U  also  spreading  south 
and  west  to  ranches  that  produce  the  cat- 
tle to  be  fattened  In  the  Corn  Belt. 


Secretary  of  State  E>ean  Rusk.  In  response 
to  an  Invitation  to  attend  the  rally,  wired 
that  recently  negotiated  voluntary  agree- 
ments with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  would 
cut  b3M:k  beef  Imports  this  year. 

The  agreements  will  ^Im  imports  from 
those  countries  by  6.4  percent  from  last  year's 
record  levels. 

However,  fanners  at  the  rally  from  Iowa. 
Nebraska,  Bilssourl,  Kansas,  and  Colorado, 
denounced  the  agreements  as  so  Inadequate 
as  to  be  worthless. 

Beef  Imports  have  Increased  sharply  in 
the  last  few  years.  They  constituted  1.6  per- 
cent of  the  total  Eupply  In  this  country  In 
1956.  compared  with  about  11  percent  last 
year. 

OVZBKXFANSION    C'lTU) 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  contends 
that  even  so.  it  Is  overezpanslon  in  the  do- 
mestic cattle  Industry  to  record  levels  of 
supply  that  Is  primarily  responsible  for  the 
plight  of  feeders  today.  George  Mehrens. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  was  on 
hand  today  to  reassert  this  analysis. 

Prices  of  fed  cattle  have  dropped  about  20 
percent  from  a  year  ago  and  there  Is  little 
prospect  of  any  quick  improvement  because 
the  number  of  cattle  being  fed  is  being  in- 
creased by  about  10  percent  this  year. 

Cattlemen  argue  that  the  expanded  level 
of  production  would  have  beer  Justified  by 
growing  conrumer  demand  had  imports  not 
been  allowed  to  rwell  so  swiftly. 

Many  feeders  have  little  patience  with  the 
administration's  argument  that  establish- 
ing tariff  or  Import  quota  protection  for  the 
cattle  Industry  now  would  make  It  extremely 
difficult  for  the  United  States  to  Insist  at 
tariff  negotiations  In  Oeneva  next  May  that 
other  nations  abstain  from  acting  similarly 
against  American  products. 

Mr.  Bufflngton  denied  that  Import  restric- 
tions would  amount  to  an  Indirect  subsidy 
of  the  Industry.  He  said  they  simply  would 
protect  feeders  and  producers  from  unfair 
competition. 

The  point  was  strongly  supported  by  Gov. 
Prank  B.  Morrison  of  Nebraska,  who  called 
for  the  establishment  of  realistic  Import 
quotas. 

The  Governor  also  urged  Congress  to  in- 
vestigate control  of  retail  pricing  of  beef 
by  chain  stores  and  the  recent  increase  in 
the  flow  of  American  capital  into  beef  pro- 
duction in  Australia  and  elsewhere  abroad. 

Oov.  Harold  E.  Hughes  of  Iowa  read  a  tele- 
gram from  President  Johnson  that  said  he 
hoped  Government  purchases  for  school 
lunches  and  welfare,  announced  over  the 
weekend,  would  help. 

Feeders  here,  however,  expreesed  doubt 
that  the  administration's  steps  would  do 
much  to  ease  the  pressure. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  conclusion,  there  are 
some  Senators  who  do  not  come  from 
livestock  or  ranching  areas.  They  come 
from  manufacturing  areas,  but  let  them 
be  under  no  illusion  that  the  imemploy- 
ment  situation  in  their  areas  will  get 
anything  but  worse,  and  that  the  profits 
of  their  industries  supplying  agriculture 
are  going  to  do  anj^hing  except  decline 
unless  we  have  a  healthy  agricultural 
economy.  It  is  a  basic  industry,  and  the 
people  engaged  in  it  buy  the  goods  and 
products  manufactured  In  the  metropol- 
itan areas. 

So  I  think  it  would  behoove  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  overall  welfare  of 
our  economy  and  who  profess  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  unemplojmient  situa- 
tion In  various  areas  of  our  country,  to 
Join  in  supporting  this  amendment,  be- 
cause if  we  do  not  have  any  action  soon 
on  this  problem  the  beneficial  effects 
allegedly  to  come  from  the  recently  en- 


acted tax  cut  will  be  diminished  if  not 
eliminated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]. 

Mr.  mCKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  situation  has  been  quite  well 
reviewed  statistically  and  otherwise  in 
the  last  few  days.  My  colleague  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  has  just  reviewed  the 
plight  of  the  livestock  people.  Other 
historical  facts  have  been  cited.  I 
merely  wish,  in  2  or  3  minutes,  to  add  my 
voice  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  know 
that  disaster  is  not  only  creeping  upon 
the  livestock  industry  of  the  country, 
but  is  already  upon  it. 

There  is  not  a  cattle  raiser  in  the 
country,  who  raises  cattle  commercially 
for  sale,  rather  than  merely  to  have  a 
critter  or  two  on  the  farm,  who  today 
is  not  losing  money.  The  longer  this 
condition  continues,  the  more  he  will 
continue  to  lose. 

Cattle  raising  is  a  vast  industry,  affect- 
ing the  livelihood  of  millions  of  citizens. 
In  the  face  of  the  lowest  agricultural 
prices  in  more  than  18  years,  and  a  con- 
tinually sinking  market,  with  the  worst 
farm  price  situation  that  has  existed  in 
almost  two  decades,  we  now  see  an  im- 
understandable  agreement  with  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  Ireland  for  not 
only  a  high  level  of  imports,  but  Increas- 
ing imports  in  the  next  2  or  3  years. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  what  the 
optical  goods  manufacturers  of  the  East 
do  when  they  begin  to  hurt  a  little  be- 
cause of  Imports.    What  do  they  do? 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  who  rep- 
resent those  States  rush  to  the  floor  of 
this  body,  and  the  Members  of  Uie  House 
who  represent  those  areas  rush  to  the 
floor  of  the  other  body,  and  scream  for 
relief — relief  from  the  competition  which 
is  putting  some  of  those  businesses  out 
of  business,  so  they  claim. 

When  those  in  the  ceramics  industry 
feel  the  pinch  of  increased  imports  of 
ceramic  materials,  they,  too,  scream  for 
reUef. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  strange.  In- 
deed, ttiat  when  millions  of  people  in  the 
agricultural  areas  see  this  dally  destruc- 
tion of  their  means  of  livelihood,  they 
are  saying,  so  some  tell  us,  "No,  we  want 
the  lowest  possible  price  to  the  con- 
sumers." In  that  case,  it  would  seem 
that  they  would  favor  having  the  price 
of  beef  driven  down  to  5  cents  a  pound. 
But.  of  course,  in  that  event  the  agricul- 
tural economy  and,  in  fact,  the  economy 
of  the  entire  Nation  would  be  destroyed 
or  most  adversely  affected. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances,  this 
strange  proposal,  this  interesting  pro- 
posal, that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
buy  meat,  In  order  to  reduce  this  pres- 
sure. Is  completely  lacking  in  logic. 
First  the  Government  acts  to  increase 
the  imports,  and  then  we  are  asked  to  act 
to  remove  the  pressure  which  results 
from  the  imports.  In  my  opinion,  such 
procedure  would  not  make  sense.  In- 
stead, we  should  decrease  the  imports. 

The  proposal  In  which  I  have  Joined 
does  not  call  for  cutting  off  all  imports. 
Instead,  it  proposes  that  the  1962  level 
be  used  as  a  base,  and  In  future  years 


allow  Imports  only  on  that  basis,  plus  a 
percentage  Increase  in  line  with  the  In- 
crease in  population  and  in  utility. 

This  proposal  would  not  completely 
cut  off  the  imports.  Instead,  it  Is  an 
attempt  to  deal  with  this  devastating 
blow — which  probably  would  be  fatal  if 
it  continued — to  the  domestic  livestock 
industry. 

Hearts  have  been  mentioned.  They 
have  been  mentioned  before.  There 
have  been  no  hearings  on  this  situation. 
The  administration  made  this  deal  with- 
out having  hearings  held.  The  only 
ones,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  could  be 
called  hearings  were  some  meetings  the 
administration  held  with  the  livestock 
I>eople  themselves,  and  their  various  or- 
ganizations, immediately  to  the  entering 
into  of  these  agreements.  In  those 
hearings,  the  entire  livestock  industry 
opposed  the  percentage  agreements 
which  were  entered  into.  Those  are  the 
only  hearings  I  know  of. 

If  hearings  were  held  in  this  case,  as 
someone  has  pointed  out,  months  would 
pass  before  the  hearings  could  be  com- 
pleted and  action — if  action  is  needed — 
could  be  taken. 

Furthermore,  the  Senate  is  about  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  civil 
rights  bill,  and  our  consideration  of  that 
bill  will  take  several  months.  During 
that  time,  no  hearings  on  this  subject 
could  be  held;  and  in  that  period,  with 
sagging  prices,  the  farmer  could  very 
easily  and  very  rapidly  be  forced  to  the 
wall. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF  in  the  chair) .  The  time  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 


AUTHORISATION  FOR  DEFENSE 
PROCUREMENT  AND  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT,  FISCAL  YEAR 
1965 — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time  I 
may  submit  a  conference  report,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  time  required 
for  Its  consideration  will  not  be  charged 
to  the  time  available  to  either  side  under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  which 
now  Is  In  effect  In  connection  with  the 
wheat-cotton  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (HJl.  9637)  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  fiscal  year  1965 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
naval  vessels,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation,  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 


4458 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  oro- 
ceedings  of  Mar.  9.  1964.  p.  4685.  Con- 
gressional Record.  >   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report?  ^     „ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  conference  report  on  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  defense  procurement  and 
research  and  development  for  the  fiscal 
year  1965,  for  the  defense  agencies. 

As  presented  to  the  Congress,  this  bill 
totaled  $17,185,300,000.  As  passed  by  the 
House,  it  totaled  $16,914,800,000.  As 
passed  by  the  Senate,  the  total  authori- 
zation in  the  bill  was  $17,010,140,000. 

The  conference  agreement  Is  on  a  bill 
totaling  $16,978,620,000.    This  amount  is 
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$61  820.000  more  than  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House:  $63,520,000  less  than  the  bUl 
that  passed  the  Senate:  and  $208,680,000 
less  than  the  amount  requested  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  When  one  con- 
siders that  the  total  includes  $52  million 
that  may  be  applied  only  for  a  new 
manned  strategic  aircraft,  the  final  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  is  $280,680,000  less  than 
the  program  approval  sought  by  the  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  tabular  comparison  of  the 
amounts  approved  by  the  House,  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  conference  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Proairement: 
Aircraft: 

Army -- 

N»TT  and  Marine  Carps. 

Air  Fcroe 

MlBBiles: 

Army 

Navy 

Marine  Corpa — 

Air  Force  

Naval  vessels.  Navy 


Requested 

fiscal  year 

196S 


Total. 


Research,  development,  test  and  evaluatkn: 

Army 

Navy.  - - --- 

Air  Force         

Defense  agencies 


Total,  research,  development,  test  and  evaluation 
Total  H.R.  9637 


443.600 
1. 854,  MO 
3.003.000 

282,000 

OflO.  100 

13,100 

1,730.000 

1,900.000 


House 


10,013.300 


1.397,000 

1.451.000 

3.205.000 

519,000 


443.000 
1.854,900 
3,063,000 

382.600 

e6aioo 

13,100 

1.730,000 
1.966.000 


Senate 


10.613.300 


1,336.000 

1,3».  500 

3,140,000 

497,000 


443.600 
1.854.900 
3,063.000 

282.000 

060.100 

13,100 

1,730,000 

1,966.000 


Conlerenoi' 


10.613.300 


1.356,090 

1, 407. 470 

3, 100. 860 

608.430 


443.600 
1.864,900 
3.063,000 

282.000 

000.100 

13.100 

1,730,000 

1,966.000 


10.613.300 


1,346,045 

1.378.000 

3.140.000 

900.215 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  will  state  it. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Is  it  customary  to 
have  a  quorum  call  before  a  matter  of 
this  kind  is  acted  on  by  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  such  requirement. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Then,  Mr.  President. 
I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964— THE 
COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196>  to  encourage  In- 
creased consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat )  to  maintain  the  income  of  cotton 
producers  to  provide  a  special  research 
program  designed  to  lower  costs  of 
production,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  available  to  those  on  this 
side  of  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  has  10  minutes  re- 
maining under  his  control. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  How  much  time  remains 
under  the  control  of  the  other  side? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  ]  has  37  minutes  remaining  under 
his  control. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  postpone  the  use  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  under  my  control, 
so  as  to  give  Senators  on  the  other  side 
an  opportunity  to  speak  while  there  Is 
a  good  attendance  of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  yield  at  this  time? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time 
I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  time 
required  for  the  quorum  call  not  be 
charged  to  the  time  available  to  either 

side.  ,    ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?     Without  objection.  It  is  so 

ordered.  ,^    , 

Mr.   McGOVERN.    Then.   Mr.   Presi- 
dent I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  ^ ^^     ^    , 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 

for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 

objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr     President.    I 

yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 


sissippi [Mr.  Stewnts].  and  thereafter  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]. 

Mr     STENNIS.     Mr.    President,    the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  pending  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  re- 
garding the  regulation  of  imported  beei 
products.    As  early  as  last  December,  in 
an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem  as 
It  affects  the  Nation.  Including  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi wrote  a  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  calling  his  attention 
to  the  problem  and  making  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  President  might  consider 
his  authority  under  section  204  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1955.  which  provides 
that,  under  certain  conditions,  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  take  certain  reme- 
dial actions. 

Also  last  December  17  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  made  a  statement  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  with  reference 
to  the  same  problem. 

The  amendment  under  debate  deals 
with  the  subject  in  a  way  that  perhaps 
would  be  beneficial  if  it  had  a  chance, 
through  the  proposed  route,  to  become 
law.  But  I  am  clearly  convinced  that 
the  only  effective  way  for  the  Senate  to 
legislate  on  the  subject — and  it  is  a  sub- 
ject that  Is  already  the  concern  of  the 
Congress  and  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States— is  for  the  matter  to  be  taken 
up  in  the  regular  course  of  proposed  leg- 
islation. A  bill  on  the  subject  should  be 
permitted  to  follow  the  regular  channels 
of  legislation.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi believes  that  if  It  follows  those 
channels  the  bill  will  become  law. 

The  amendment  deals  with  the  mattei 
of  tariff  duties  and  related  questions, 
which  have  historically  originated  In  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  under  their  constitutional  pre- 
rogatives. Those  are  prerogatives  of 
which  I  think  they  should  be,  and  are. 
jealous. 

I  have  received  a  communication  from 
the  Mississippi  Cattlemen's  Association. 
That  association  is  very  vitally  con- 
cerned with  this  subject.  They  have 
taken  the  broad  and  practical  view.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  my  letter  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
also  the  telegram  from  Mr.  Luther  W. 
Wade,  president  of  the  Mississippi  Cat- 
tlemen's Association. 

In  conclusion.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
I  am  confident  that  we  will  have  legisla- 
tion along  the  line  proposed  in  S.  2525. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  telegram  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

DxcucBEX  la.  1963. 

The    PRESIDtNT. 

The  White  House. 

DiAK  Mr  Prisidknt:  Dtirlng  the  paat  8 
years.  Import*  into  the  United  States  of 
various  cattle  products,  particularly  beef 
and  veal,  have  experienced  a  considerable 
Increase.  In  1957.  for  example,  these  imports 
amounted  to  3.9  percent  of  domestic  produc- 
tion; In  1962.  this  figure  increased  to  11  per- 
cent, and  imports  of  these  Items  during  the 
first  8  months  of  1963  were  approximately  2a 
percent  above  the  level  of  the  first  8  months 
of  last  year.     Within  this  overall  cat«gory. 


imports  of  manufacturing  meats  are  now 
equal  to  approximately  40  percent  of  do- 
mestic production. 

This  significant  increase  has  been  at  least 
a  contributing  factor  in  the  contlnuaUy  de- 
clining price  of  these  products  on  the  domes- 
tic market.  The  resulting  detrimental  affect 
on  our  cattle  Industry  throughout  the  Na- 
tion   is   reaching    serious    proportions. 

The  Trade  Information  Committee  and 
the  U.S.  TarlfT  Commission  have  recently 
concluded  hearings  on  the  question  of 
reducing  the  existing  duties  on  these  prod- 
ucts during  the  forthcoming  International 
trade  negotiations  to  be  held  in  Geneva. 
In  view  of  the  testimony  and  evidence 
presented  during  these  hearings,  it  is 
Inconceivable  that  tariffs  now  levied  on 
the  importation  of  these  beef  and  veal  prod- 
ucts should  be  fxirther  reduced  or  completely 
eliminated.  I  respectfully  urge  that  you  in- 
struct our  representatives  to  these  negotia- 
tions to  act  accordingly. 

Simply  maintaining  the  current  rate  of 
import  duties  on  these  Items  will  not.  how- 
ever, grant  the  relief  to  our  domestic  Indus- 
try which  is  urgently  needed.  These  duties 
have  been  in  effect  since  1947  and  It  Is  un- 
disputed that  the  level  of  imports  has  con- 
tinued to  Increase.  Because  of  this,  legisla- 
tion is  now  pending  in  Congress  to  establish 
an  import  quota  on  these  Items,  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  directed  the 
Tariff  Commission  of  November  20.  1963,  to 
make  an  Investigation  of  the  various  factors 
affecting  the  competition  between  domestic 
and  Imported  beef  and  beef  products.  Un- 
der the  terms  of  the  resolution  directing 
this  investigation,  the  Tariff  Commission 
is  to  report  its  findings  to  the  committee  not 
later  than  June  30,  1964. 

Becaxise  the  Immediately  available  facts 
present  a  prima  facie  case  as  to  both  the 
existence  of  the  problem  and  the  inuninent 
need  for  relief,  however.  I  hereby  respect- 
fully request  that  you  take  immediate 
action  pursuant  to  authority  now  vested  in 
you  as  President.  Appropriate  authority  was 
granted  to  the  President  by  section  204  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  which  provides: 

"The  President  Is  authorized  to  negotiate 
agreements  with  foreign  governments  In  an 
effort  to  limit  the  export  to  the  United  States 
of  agricultural  commodities  or  products." 

It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that  the  exer- 
cise of  this  discretionary  authority  at  this 
time  would  be  the  most  effective  and  appro- 
priate action,  consistent  with  the  Intent  and 
purpose  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 
Pending  a  determination  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, we  could  possibly  reach  a  type  of 
moratorium  agreement  with  the  major  cattle 
producing  nations  limiting  any  additional 
Increase  In  the  level  of  Imports.  At  a  later 
date  It  would  be  desired  that  voluntary 
agreements  could  be  entered  with  there  na- 
tions establishing  a  reasonable  but  limited 
access  to  our  market. 

The  consiunmation  of  such  voluntary 
agreements  is  clearly  preferred  to  the  imposi- 
tion by  law  of  an  import  quota  or  other  re- 
strictive measures.  Should  negotiationc 
Initiated  for  this  purpose  faU  to  produce 
satisfactory  results,  however,  appropriate  ac- 
tion must  then  be  taken  to  protect  our  do- 
mestic Industry. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Stennis. 

U.S.  Senator. 


BiLozi,  Miss. 

Senator  John  Stennis, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  your  support  of  beef  import  bill.  S. 
2525.  Strongly  dlrapprove  attempt  Joining 
above  bill  with  cotton  bill. 

LTTTHBt  W.  Waox, 
President.    Mississippi   Cattlemen   A»- 
tociatUm. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
vigorous  opposition  to  this  tittempt  to  in- 
ject a  meat  provision  into  a  cotton  and 
wheat  debate  which  is  clready  sufficient- 
ly confused  in  Its  own  right. 

Even  aside  from  the  legislaitve  pro- 
priety of  the  matter,  however,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  amendment  is  111  con- 
ceived. Its  passage  would  be  of  little  or 
no  value  to  the  cattleman.  But  it  would 
impose  a  burden  on  the  consumer,  it 
would  damage  the  meat  processing  in- 
dustry, it  would  disrupt  the  Nation's  for- 
eign trade  policy  and  It  would  thereby 
harm  the  producers  of  every  oth6r  tjrpe 
of  agricultural  commodity  who  have 
hopes  for  an  expanding  export  trade. 

Cattle  growers  base  their  case  for  the 
amendment  on  the  claim  that  imports 
have  severely  depressed  prices  across  the 
board  on  the  domestic  beef  market. 

The  facts  simply  do  not  sustain  this 
contention. 

Even  from  the  most  cursory  examina- 
tion, it  is  clear  that  meat  imports  have 
in  no  way  damaged  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  the  American  cattle  producer. 

Meat  Imports  Into  the  United  States 
are  limited  to  a  relatively  small  segment 
of  the  market.  They  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  "manufacturing  beef" — that  is, 
low  grade,  lean  cuts  which  are  used  in 
the  produtcion  of  processed  meat  prod- 
ucts such  as  hamburgers,  hot  dogs,  and 
sausages. 

The  only  reason  that  meat  Imports 
have  become  a  significant  factor  on  the 
American  scene — and  this  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  last  6  years — is  that  domes- 
tic cattlemen  have,  of  late,  concentrated 
almost  exclusively  on  the  production  of 
high  priced,  quality  cuts  of  table  meat. 

Table  beef  and  manufacturing  beef 
are  two  entirely  different  commodities. 
They  have  different  markets  and  differ- 
ent price  structures. 

In  the  midfifties,  drastically  reduced 
feed  grain  prices  led  cattlemen  to  great- 
ly increase  their  output  of  table  meats. 
This  decision  on  the  part  of  American 
cattlemen  manifested  itself  in  three 
ways: 

First,  in  the  10  years  from  1954  to 
1964,  the  sheer  number  of  beef  cattle  has 
increased  by  31  percent — a  much  faster 
rate  of  population  growth,  I  might  add, 
for  cattle  than  for  people. 

Secondly,  the  average  weight  of 
slaughter  animals  in  the  same  period  has 
gone  up  by  nearly  a  hundred  pounds  per 
head. 

And  finally,  the  proportion  of  cattle 
placed  in  feeder  lots  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  fattened  animals  which  may 
be  used  for  the  production  of  high  price 
cuts  has  risen  by  65  percent. 

The  result  of  these  changes  In  market- 
ing practices  has  been  twofold:  A  supply 
of  table  beef  which  has  expanded  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  market  at  which 
it  was  aimed,  and  a  reduction  In  the 
quantity  of  domestically  produced  man- 
ufacturing beef. 

Quite  naturally,  the  excess  of  high 
priced  cuts  eventitally  produced  a  break 
in  prices  in  this  segment  of  the  maiicet, 


creating  the  problems  about  which  we 
are  now  hearing. 

It  should  be  noted,  however  that  Uie 
cattle  grower  decided  to  drastically  cur- 
tail his  production  of  manufacturing 
beef  at  the  very  time  when  the  effective 
demand  for  processed  meat  products  was 
expanding  tremendously. 

Since  1954,  for  example,  the  volimie  of 
hamburger  produced  under  Federal  in- 
spection increased  by  75  percent.  Dur- 
ing the  same  E>eriod.  the  amount  of  do- 
mestically produced  beef  available  for 
making  hamburgers  fell  by  over  31  per- 
cent. 

In  other  words,  the  American  cattle 
Industry  abandoned  a  growing  bread- 
and-butter  market  In  an  attempt  to 
make  the  higher  profits  that  can  be 
earned  In  a  luxury  market.  We  now 
know  that  their  calculations  were  mis- 
taken. 

But  in  the  meantime.  Imports  moved 
In  to  supply  the  market  that  American 
producers  were  no  longer  willing  to  serve. 

This  set  of  facts  just  does  not  support 
the  cattle  growers'  contention  that  for- 
eign competition  has  reached  dangerous 
proportions.  The  American  producer 
and  the  foreigner  exporting  to  America 
are  marketing  different  products  which 
are  not  even  In  comp>etltlon. 

While  the  American  producer  is  ad- 
mittedly suffering  under  a  serious  break 
in  prices  in  the  segment  of  the  market 
he  supplies,  the  other  part  of  the  market 
into  which  imports  go  remains  strong. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  spite  of  the 
very  large  Increase  in  the  quantity  of 
low  grade  meat  Imported  Into  this  coun- 
try, the  price  of  manufacturing  beef 
has  actually  risen  by  32  percent  over 
the  last  decade. 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  to  me.  therefore, 
why  the  cattlemen  feel  that  this  amend- 
ment would  help  to  alleviate  their  diffi- 
culties. Indeed,  on  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  in  the  long  nm, 
the  amendment  would  harm  our  cattle 
industry ;  for  as  long  as  American  cattle- 
men refuse  to  produce  sufficient  quanti- 
ties of  manufacturing  beef,  the  imports 
provide  .a  vitally  necessary  supplem^it 
to  the  domestic  beef  supply. 

Perhaps  a  few  words  of  explanation 
are  in  order. 

Processed  meat  products  are  com- 
posed of  a  blend  of  low-grade  cuts,  which 
have  mostly  been  imported  in  recent 
years,  and  the  fat,  scrape,  and  unmarket- 
able cuts  from  table  beef.  As  much  as 
30  percent  of  the  fattened,  quality  car- 
cass ultimately  finds  its  way  into  ham- 
burgers and  like  commodities. 

Without  adequate  supplies  of  lean 
manufacturing  beef — the  very  imported 
products  we  are  being  asked  to  severely 
limit— this  "residual"  fed  beef  would 
have  to  he  converted  into  tallow  at  a 
very  much  lower  value  than  it  com- 
mands for  conversion  into  processed 
products. 

Accordingly,  an  adequate  supply  of 
lean  beef  is  necessary  to  the  profitable 
disposition  of  this  bjrproduct  of  the 
butcher's  block. 

In  spite  of  all  these  facts,  which  are 
well  known  smd  more  than  amply  doc- 
umented, the  cattle  growers  apparently 
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believe  that  a  strict  limitation  on  Im- 
ports will  solve  their  plight.  ^Por  the 
sake  of  a  gain  that  can  only  be  described 
as  Ulusory.  they  have  asked  Congress 
not  only  to  disrupt  the  free  flow  of 
market  forces  but  to  deprive  the  Ajner- 
ican  housewife  of  her  freedom  of  choice 
concerning  the  foods  she  purchases 

And  let  us  be  clear,  that  this  will  in 
fact  be  the  outcome  if  this  amendment 
should  be  adopted.  A  drastic  cutback 
in  the  importation  of  low  priced  meats 
can  only  result  in  an  equally  drastic 
reduction  in  the  volume  of  processed 
meat  products  available  to  low  and  mid- 
dle Income  families  at  prices  they  can 

afford. 

This  amendment  does  not  even  repre- 
sent an  attempt  to  recapture  a  lost 
market. 

Rather,  we  are  being  asked  to  say  to 
the  American  people  that  they  are  con- 
suming too  many  hotdogs  and  ham- 
burgers and  that  in  the  Interest  of  a 
relaUvely  small  group  of  cattle  ranchers 
they  are  going  to  have  to  eat  more  steak. 

I  frankly,  cannot  conceive  of  any 
such  congressional  edict  having  the  in- 
tended effect. 

Paced  by  a  shortage  of  low  priced  meat 
and  a  limited  budget,  millions  of  Amer- 
lean  families  will  obviously  find  substi- 
tutes for  meat  in  items  like  poultry,  ftah. 
cheese,  and  spaghetti. 

But  regardless  of  the  ultimate  futility 
of  this  amendment,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
even  try  to  teU  the  New  Jersey  house- 
wife that  I  disapprove  of  the  composiUon 
of  her  menu. 

Nor  Mr.  President,  am  I  prepared  to 
eliminate  thousands  of  jobs  along  both 
our  coasts  on  the  piers,  and  on  the  tug- 
boats In  the  ships  that  carry  this  meat 
to  our  shores  and  in  the  plants  that  proc- 

AQ4K     \^ 

Under  this  amendment,  fully  60.000 
tons  of  meat  a  year  would  be  cut  from 
the  volume  currently  moving  through 
New  York  Harbor  alone.  Such  a  reduc- 
tion would  for  example  have  the  immedi- 
ate effect  of  rendering  useless  a  new. 
modem  cold  storage  warehouse  now 
about  to  be  constructed.  In  the  long  run 
the  growth  of  the  whole  area  serviced 
by  the  harbor  would  be  slowed. 

Both  the  consumer  and  the  wage  earn- 
er would  be  senously  affected  by  this  pro- 
posal with,  as  I  think  has  been  demon- 
strated, no  commensurate  gain  to  be  won 
for  the  economy  or  the  Nation. 

Mr  President.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
Eunendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  time  necessary  for  the 
quorum  call  not  be  charged  to  either 

side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmoias  consent  that  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  quorum  call  be  suspended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  CtTRTisl.  __ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  Is  recognized  for 

4  minutes.  ^    ,j     *    t   «« 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  that  I  speak  for  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  rural  America  in  ex- 
pressing gratitude  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  for  the 
fight  he  has  put  up  for  this  very  good 
cause.  I  hope  it  wiU  have  approval.  It 
should.  It  Is  a  very  reasonable  amend- 
ment.   It  belongs  here. 

It  Is  true  that  there  are  great  and  far- 
reaching  cattle  ranches  In  our  State  and 
it  means  much  to  them,  but  this  amend- 
ment means  a  great  deal  to  aU  rural 
America.''  „     .  _„^ 

The  smallest  of  farms  usually  have 
around  them  a  few  cattle,  a  few  hogs,  or 
a  few  sheep;  and  the  price  received  for 
them  sets  the  standard  of  living  for 
those  farmers.  It  Is  the  agricultural  in- 
come that  supports  our  cities  and  towns. 

I  am  sure  the  great  army  of  people 
who  do  the  work  in  the  packinghouses, 
the  meat  slaughtering  plants,  ownership 
and  management,  as  well  as  all  the  re- 
lated business  activities  that  service  the 
livestock  industry,  its  transportaUon. 
slaughtering,  wholesaling,  and  retailing, 
are  vitally  Interested  in  this  measure. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  ,     ^      .     »^„ 

Mr   CURTIS.    I  have  only  4  minutes. 
If  I  may  conUnue.  I  shall  yield  in  a  mo- 

'"aIso.  we  must  remind  ourselves  that 
the  grain  farmer  has  everything  at  stake 
In  the  Hruska  amendment.  Where  are 
the  feed  grains  sold?  They  are  sold  to 
the  livestock  Industry.  The  Uvestock 
raisers  produce  much  of  it.  ..-f- 

I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  debate 
that  I  would  rather  have  a  solution  than 
a  political  Issue,  but  I  say  there  must  be 
one  or  the  other.  I  would  still  prefer  a 
solution.  The  Import  situation  could 
trigger  off  a  farm  depression.  A  farm 
depression  could  well  trigger  disaster 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Hruska  amendment  is  reasonable. 
Imports  of  meat  and  meat  products 
have  Increased  more  than  400  percent 

since  1957. 

T^e  people  of  rural  America — the 
farmers,  the  ranchers,  the  feeders,  the 
meatpacking  industry,  and  all  the  towns 
that  are  served  by  agriculture— have 
been  dealt  a  stiff,  unjust,  and  serious  blow 
by  the  Executive.  _„^,^      ,^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  30  seconds? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  1  minute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  Is  yielded  1  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I   thank  the  Senator 

from  Montana. 

To  say  that  the  measure  should  be  en- 
acted without  committee  action  is  to  say 
that  the  Senate  should  follow  a  proce- 
dure of  no  amendments  to  legislation 
proposed  on  the  floor.  That  is  ridicu- 
lous.    Our  very  rules  call  for  amend- 


ments from  the  floor.    This  is  the  right 
place.    This  is  the  time. 

When  the  roll  is  called,  there  will  be 
some  anxious  people  waiting  on  both 
sides— on  one  side  the  Importers,  the 
State  Department,  and  the  apostles  of 
centralized  power  In  the  Executive,  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution;  and  on  the 
other  side  the  farmers,  the  ranchers,  the 
feeders,  the  merchants,  the  professional 
men  In  the  towns  and  cities  supported  by 
agriculture.  ^     ^ 

The  amendment  is  before  the  Senate. 
It  is  a  reasonable  solution.  It  Is  not 
harsh.  The  action  of  the  Executive  was 
taken  without  reference  to  a  committee. 
The  Senate  should  act  now. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
joined  In  cosponsoring  amendment  No. 
434  which  would  establish  a  reasonable 
and  fair  system  of  quotas  on  beef  Im- 
ports. ^  . 

In  visiting  with  farmers  and  ranchers 
m  my  State  during  the  past  year  or  more 
there  was  concern  more  often  expressed 
for  the  beef  Import  problem  than  either 
cotton  or  wheat  which  Is  the  substance 
of  the  major  bill  before  us. 

Most  of  the  operations  in  my  State 
produce  feeder  cattle  which  are  in  turn 
sold  to  the  larger  feedlots  in  the  Mid- 
west or  In  California.  Figures  compiled 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  show 
that  Imports  were  over  22  percent  higher 
in  1963  than  In  1962.  These  Increases 
have  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  almost 
one-third  in  the  price  received  for  this 
type  of  cattle. 

Secretary  Freeman.  In  a  meeting 
about  2  months  ago  with  Members  of 
Congress,  admitted  that  farm  Income  for 
1963  dropped  by  $170  million  as  a  result 
of  the  increase  In  beef  and  veal  imports. 
The  adm  nlstratlon's  attempt  to  correct 
that  situation  served  litUe  real  purpose 
except  as  a  further  admission  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  serious  problem. 

The  slight  rollback  from  peak  years 
is  made  even  less  meaningful  by  the  3.7- 
percent  increase  allowed  for  in  the 
agreement  with  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land. Cattlemen  and  public  officials  in 
these  countries  recognize  this  as  evi- 
dence by  the  following  excerpt  from  the 
Sydney  Dally  Telegram: 
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Most  erf  the  relatively  small  cut— •18.680,- 
000  out  of  la«t  year's  •179.200.000  exports  to 
the  United  States— should  be  recouped 
through  the  3.7-percent  increase  allowed  for 
In  1965  and  1966. 

Ever  since  the  full  impact  of  this 
problem  became  apparent  I  have  hoped 
that  a  genuinely  acceptable  and  effective 
solution  could  be  found  other  than  legis- 
lation. For  that  reason  I  supported  the 
efforts  of  the  administration  to  reach  an 
agreement.  When  the  agreements  were 
analyzed,  however,  and  shortcomings 
made  apparent  as  they  have  been  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  during  the  past  couple 
of  days,  it  was  evident  that  some  addi- 
tional action  was  Imperative. 

I  joined  with  Senator  Mansfield  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  in  sponsoring  a  bill  sim- 
ilar to  the  amendment  now  before  us. 

The  sense  of  urgency,  however,  im- 
pelled me  to  lend  my  support  to  Senator 
Hruska  and  others  in  the  hope  that  ac- 


tion could  be  taken  now  in  order  to  avert 
irreparable  injury  to  cattlemen  by  the 
delay  which  surely  will  result  If  an  Im- 
port bill  is  senf  to  committee  and  even- 
tually put  on  tne  calendar  for  consider- 
ation after  the  completion  of  other 
pressing  Senate  business.  This  legisla- 
tion does  not  penalize  the  exporting 
countries,  but  does,  In  fact,  establish 
quotas  for  them  at  a  very  fair  level  and 
provides  for  an  annual  incremental  in- 
crease proportioned  to  the  increase  in 
XJS.  consumption. 

The  news  article  referred  to  earlier 
indicated  that  any  "loss"  of  sales  to 
U.S.  markets  would  be  absorbed  by  in- 
creases in  sales  to  other  countries.  The 
article  states: 

In  any  case,  experts  are  confident  Australia 
can  sell  "loss"  nxeat  elsewhere — probably  at 
a  higher  price. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  Senators  will 
support  this  measure  and  thereby  give 
evidence  that  there  is  still  a  willingness 
in  this  Nation  to  provide  assistance  to  a 
dcHnestlc  industry  which  is  threatened. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
3rleld  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  has  been  no 
dearth  of  debate  on  the  Hruska  beef 
amendment.  I  feel  that,  while  I  disagree 
with  the  amendment  and  shall  oppose 
it  as  vigorously  as  I  can,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  performed  a  service  in  publicizing 
the  fight  faced  by  the  cattlemen  and  the 
situation  which  confronts  them  at  the 
present  time. 

I  point  out  that  of  all  the  segments  of 
our  agricultural  economy,  the  most  in- 
dependent, the  most  rugged,  and  the 
most  individualistic  has  been  the  cattle- 
men. They  have  stayed  away  from  the 
Government  as  much  as  they  possibly 
could.  They  have  conducted  themselves 
with  great  integrity  and  discretion. 
They  have,  in  effect,  over  the  years, 
pulled  themselves  up  by  their  own  boot- 
straps. 

The  cattle  industry,  however,  is  facing 
a  serious  situation  today;  and  I  believe 
I  can  speak  as  authoritatively  on  this 
subject  as  any  other  Senator,  because 
I  come  from  a  State  whose  primary  in- 
dustry is  agriculture,  and  in  which  the 
cattle  industry  plays  a  most  significant 
part. 

Therefore.  I  would  say  that  politically 
my  position  may  not  do  me  much  in  the 
way  of  good,  but  I  dare  say  in  the  long 
nm  It  may  well  react  to  my  benefit. 

With  me,  this  is  not  a  political  issue. 
What  I  am  seeking  for  the  cattle  indus- 
try is  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  which 
confront  it.  My  distinguished  colleague 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
MrrcALF]  and  I  have  been  working  at 
this  task  assiduously  for  more  than  a 
year.  We  have  been  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem from  personal  observation,  from 
talks  with  cattlemen,  visiting  cattle 
ranches  and  processing  plants,  and 
meeting  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Montana  Cattlemen's  Association  and 
the  National  Cattlemen's  Association. 
Our  views  have  been  expressed  Jointly 
to    the    Tariff    Commission,    although 


neither  of  us  believes  that  a  tariff  or 
a  rise  in  tariffs  is  the  answer  to  the 
problems  which  confront  this  most  im- 
portant Industry. 

We  both  believe  that  the  answer  lies 
in  quotas  based  on  an  average  extending 
over  the  past  5  years.  We  both  believe, 
so  far  as  the  American  market  is  con- 
cerned, that  It  should  be  primarily  for 
the  American  cattle  and  cattle  process- 
ing Industry  to  operate  in. 

Because  of  my  personal  Interest  In 
this  matter,  on  February  10th  I  intro- 
duced a  bill,  S.  2525,  which  has  some- 
thing on  the  order  of  20  to  25  sponsors. 
The  bill,  introduced  initially  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  [Mr.  MBTCALrl, 
sought  to  put  the  matter  into  a  legisla- 
tive form  so  that  It  would,  under  proper 
procedures,  be  considered  by  the  appro- 
priate Senate  committee;  and  in  the 
hearings  to  be  conducted  all  segments  of 
the  cattle  Industry,  the  producer,  the 
processor  and  all  the  others,  would  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  air  their  views. 

After  this  would  come  a  consensus 
which  would  seek  to  bring  about  a  solu- 
tion to  the  diflaculties  In  which  the  cattle- 
men find  themselves  at  the  present  time. 

I  personally  visited  with  the  distin- 
guished Chadrman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Btrd],  and  he  told  me,  and  has  told  me 
since,  that  his  committee  is  prepared  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  bill  introduced  by 
the  Senators  from  Montana  and  others. 

I  believe  this  is  the  proper  way  to  op- 
erate in  this  field.  I  believe  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  confuse  beef  Imports  with 
questions  covering  wheat  and  cotton,  and 
the  Lord  knows  what  else,  before  we  get 
through.  So  I  would  hope  that,  with 
these  remarks  as  a  foimdation.  Senators 
who  may  be  just  as  much  affected  by  this 
problem  as  I  am  would  consider  all  of 
its  Implications,  and  recognize  that  a 
promise  has  been  made  that  hearings  will 
be  held.  That  promise  has  been  made  by 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Members 
of  this  body,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Btrd].    To  me.  his  word  is  gospel. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
some  communications  which  I  have  re- 
ceived. This  Is  one  dated  February  29. 
from  Mr.  E.  W.  McMillan,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  American  National 
Cattlemen's  Association. 

Dkax  Ma.  Mansitku):  The  cattlemen  are 
certainly  most  appreciative  of  your  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  reasonable  and  permanent 
solution  to  the  economic  Impact  excessive 
Imports  are  having  on  the  price  structure  of 
our  product.  Your  bill.  S.  a526.  along  with 
some  of  our  suggested  amendments,  will  cer- 
tainly correct  this  obvious  Inequity. 

We  were  most  pleased  during  our  trip  to 
Washington  last  week  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  visit  with  you  about  this  proposal. 
I  am  confident  that  speedy  attention  to  this 
proposal  wUl  be  in  the  best  Interest  of  our 
total  economy. 

Once  again,  we  do  appreciate  your  co- 
operation and  assistance  and  urge  that  you 
continue  to  use  your  Influence  In  bringing 
about  any  early  enactment  of  your  legisla- 
tive proposal.  8.  2525. 
Cordially, 

C.  W.  McMnxAN. 

Copies  were  sent  to  the  president  of 
the  Montana  Cattlemen's  Association 
and  to  the  secretary  of  the  Montana 
Cattlemen's  Association. 


I  mentioned  the  fact  that  we  should 
not  confuse  this  situation  with  wheat 
and  cotton,  which  are  the  primary 
products  before  us,  and  are  the  basis  for 
the  proposed  legislation  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  telegram  from 
Harold  Tremain.  the  State  director  of 
the  Nebraska  Wheat  Growers.  I  do  not 
know  Mr.  Tremain  but  this  telegram 
came  In  a  day  or  so  ago. 

This  afternoon  we  understood  the  Senate 
will  vote  on  the  wheat  and  cotton  bill  which 
Included  at  this  moment  the  beef  amend- 
ment submitted  by  Senator  Hsusiu.  We  feel 
that  the  beef  problem  should  be  considered 
separate  and  not  a  part  of  the  wheat  and 
cotton  bill  and  that  we  would  recommend 
support  of  the  Mansfield  bill  on  beef. 
Hasolo  Tixmahv, 

State  Director,  Nebraska  Wheat  Orowera. 

Today.  I  received  a  letter  from  a  couple 
of  constituents  of  mine  in  Billings.  Mont., 
which  I  should  like  to  read. 

Deax  Senator  Manstieu):  We  note  with 
great  relief,  the  action  being  Instituted  to 
control  the  beef  Import  situation.  The  last 
a  years  have  been  disastrous  to  the  feeding 
operations  In  this  State.  Many  have  gone 
under,  as  you  must  know.  We  speak  from 
very  sad  experience,  and  the  galling  part 
Is  to  be  reading  of  the  thousands  of  pounds 
of  beef  being  Imported  every  week,  then 
turn  to  the  classified  section  to  look  for  a 
job.  The  commercial  feeding  operation  with 
which  we  were  associated  had  to  close  down 
due  to  the  fantastlcly  low  fat  cattle  prices. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  beef  Im- 
port problem  Is  of  great  enough  Importance 
to  entitle  It  to  consideration  on  its  own 
merits.  We  faU  to  see  why  It  Is  neceesary 
to  attach  ourselves  to  the  wheat  and  cotton 
problem.  All  we  ask  Is  a  chance  to  do  busi- 
ness under  ordinary  circumstances  of  good 
healthy  competition — from  ovu"  neighbors, 
fellow  stockmen,  and  fellow  taxpayers.  The 
urban  population  of  the  United  States  must 
be  made  to  realize  that  the  men  who  raise 
their  beef  are  a  major  Industry  in  their  own 
right. 

The  cattlemen  and  sheeinnen  are  a  group 
unto  themselves  and  as  such  are  entitled 
to  legislation  of  their  own. 

May  I  say  here  that  we  are  not  complain- 
ing about  the  work  that  Is  being  done  by 
those  In  WasMngton  who  are  Interested  In 
our  problem.  Only  that  more  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  the  fact  that  the  live- 
stock Industry  In  the  United  States  faces 
very  black  days  unless  we  can  be  recognized 
as  an  Independent  Industry. 

Rather  than  leave  H  up  to  the  foreign 
countries  as  to  how  much  they  are  willing 
to  cut  down  on  their  exports  to  this  coun- 
try, cant  the  United  States  determine  how 
much  Is  Imported,  after  the  American  beef 
raiser  Is  given  his  due  consideration. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  all  of  your  sup- 
port to  the  stockgrowers.  We  realize  that 
our  knowledge  of  all  of  the  ramifications 
of  foreign  policy,  and  so  forth.  Is  very  slight. 
Our  Interest  is  In  our  own  problem.  The 
livestock  business  Is  our  life.  We  cant  let 
it  die  without  a  fight. 
Respectfully. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 
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Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  as  earnestly  as 
I  can  to  give  consideration  to  the  bill 
already  introduced,  which  has  in  excess 
of  20  cosponsors.  and  that  they  take 
the  word  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Conunittee.  the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI.  that 
hearings  will  be  held,  that  this  matter 
will  be  attended  to  in  the  proper  pro- 
cedural way.  that  it  wiU  be  considered  in- 
dependently, and  that  it  should  not  be 
tied  to  wheat  and  cotton  or  other  kind  of 
agricultural  legislation. 
That  is  all  I  have  to  say  at  this  time. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  remind  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  served  for  10  years  on  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Is  very  jealous  of  its  constitutional  right 
to  Initiate  tax  and  tariff  legislation. 

In  the  31  years  that  I  have  served  in 
Congress,  I  have  never  known  it  to  ac- 
cept a  tariCf  bill  that  had  originated 
on  the  Senate  side. 

I  favor  relief  for  our  cattlemen,  but  the 
pending  amendment  is  not  the  correct 
approach. 

If  we  add  the  amendment  to  the  bill, 
it  will  go  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  that  is  the  last  we  shall 
ever  see  of  It. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  true. 
However.  I  must  say  that  we  should  ex- 
press our  debt  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska)  for  giving  this 
issue  the  publicity  which  it  has  been 
given,  because  this  is  a  vital  matter  to 
an  important  segment  of  our  economy. 
Insofar  as  hearings  are  concerned, 
they  have  been  promised  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  and  will  be  held.  This 
matter  will  be  considered  Independently, 
and  everyone  concerned  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  express  his  opinion  in  a 
proper  way. 

Mr.  MAGNDSON.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Of  course  I  sub- 
scribe to  what  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana has  said.     I  also  agree  that  the 
amendment  is  extremely  Important.    If 
I  thought  it  were  the  proper  thing  no  do. 
I  would  add  lumber  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  because 
it  involves  tree  farmers,  and  it  involves 
the  same  problem,  which  is  Important  to 
certain  segments  of  our  economy.    How- 
ever, it  has  no  proper  place  on  the  bill, 
and  it  would  jeopardize  what  we  are 
trying    to    do    for    cotton    and    wheat. 
Therefore.  I  will  go  along  with  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  glad  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  has  spo- 
ken on  this  point.  For  some  years  Con- 
gress has  delegated  to  the  President  au- 
thority to  regulate  trade,  and  the  Pres- 
ident has  delegated  that  authority,  large- 
ly to  the  State  Department. 

For  10  years  I  have  been  imploring  the 
State  Department  to  do  something  by 


way  of  giving  protection  to  some  of  my 
constituents  in  various  industries.     All 
of  my  prayers  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 
For  this  reason.  I  believe  that  Congress 
will  have  to  step  in  and  do  something 
to  protect  American  industry  from  im- 
ports from  abroad.    It  cannot  depend  on 
the  State  Department  to  do  so.    I  agree 
with  the  objective  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment.   But  I  agree  also  with  the  majority 
leader  that  it  would  be  better   not  to 
complicate  the  situation  by  annexing  the 
pending  amendment  to  the  bill  because 
of  the  divergence  of  jurisdiction  of  House 
committees,  and  the  danger  that  the  ad- 
dition of  the  amendment  to  the  bill  would 
jeopardize  the  enactment  of  the  present 
provisions  of  the  bill.     For  this  reason 
alone.  I  shall  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  take  a 
moment  to  say  that  in  my  part  of  the 
country,  as  is  true  in  the  part  of  the 
country  in  which  the  majority  leader 
comes  from,  there  is  a  rather  substantial 
cattle  industry.  It  is  not  as  large  as  it 
is  in  Montana,  but  we  have  substantial 
feeder  lot  and  processing  industries.  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  the  farmers  who 
have  come  to  see  me,  some  of  them  not 
from  the  State  of  Minnesota  but  from 
other  States,  such  as  Iowa,  have  stated 
that  they  want  this  subject  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress. 

They  have  just  cause  to  be  concerned, 
and  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
drop  in  cattle  prices.  I  believe  that 
more  is  probably  in  the  offing  unless 
something  is  done,  but  I  can  testify  that, 
in  the  main,  responsible  leaders  of  live- 
stock feeders  have  stressed  their  desire 
that  we  handle  the  matter  In  the  man- 
ner proposed  by  the  majority  leader.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  abide  by  that 
advice  and  counsel. 

Mr.   DIRKSEN.     Mr.   President,  how 

much  time  remains?        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  6  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  opposition  has  13  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  yield  back  12  minutes  of  my  13 
minutes.  Perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  should  conclude  the  debate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  be  extended  so  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  may  have  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  object, 
but  I  suggest  that  the  extra  time  be 
taken  out  of  the  time  that  I  have  yielded 
b£ick 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  President.  31  years  ago  yesterday 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson  1  and  I  held  up  our  hands 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
took  the  oath  of  office  as  Members  of 
Congress.  That  was  In  1933,  on  the  4th 
day  of  March. 


The  following  year  came  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program,  and  we  have 
been  at  it  from  time  to  time. 

Various  tariff  questions  have  arisen. 
Uicluding  quotas  and  Imports. 

For  30  years  I  have  heard  the  same 
argiunent  that  has  been  made  on  the 
floor  this  afternoon.  We  are  told  that 
we  should  not  add  anything  to  the  wheat 
bill,  or  we  might  throw  in  lumber;  that 
there  will  be  fair  hearings  by  the  Finance 
Committee;  and  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House,  which 
has  exclusive  jurisdiction,  will  not  like 
it. 

I  can  catalog  the  hundred  things  that 
have  been  said  on  the  floor  against  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  Always  the  legislative 
branch  has  permitted  itself  to  be  molli- 
fied, and  sometimes  to  be  seduced  by 
telephone  calls,  with  the  result  that 
ultimately  there  is  no  action. 

If  Senators  want  some  action  and  want 
to  do  something  for  the  cattle  producers, 
who  are  under  wraps,  and  whose  prices 
are  the  lowest  they  have  been  In  the  last 
7  years,  they  had  better  do  it  now,  be- 
cause they  will  not  have  another  op- 
portunity. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    It  Is  not  often  that 
I  disagree  with   my  distinguished   col- 
league, but  I  assure  him  that  we  have 
the  word  of  the  Senator  from  Virgmia 
(Mr.  Byrd]  that  Senators  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard.     So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  have  received  no  tele- 
phone calls  from  anyone  downtown.    So 
far  as  I  sun  concerned,  the  proposed  leg- 
islation was  introduced  on  February  10. 
on   the   Initiative   of   the   distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana   [Mr.  Metcalf] 
and  myself.    So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  £un  serious,  and  I  want  something  done. 
I  believe  the  way  to  do  It  is  through  the 
Finance  Committee,  depending  on  the 
word  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  can  only  say  that  as 
minority  leader  I  have  been  honored  with 
some  telephone  calls  from  the  other  end 
of  the  avenue.  But  that  is  neither  here 
nor  there. 

I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  many  fine 
remarks  that  have  been  made  about  the 
good  publicity  which  has  been  given  in 
this  Chamber,  in  the  past  couple  of  days, 
to  the  plight  of  the  cattleman  and  the 
cattle  farmer  and  farmers  generally. 
That  is  very  fine.  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
be  much  solace  to  the  banks  that  will 
have  to  foreclose  on  chattel  mortgages 
and  on  farm  mortgages  very  soon,  as 
bankruptcies  continue  to  Increase. 

The  realized  net  farm  Income  of  Amer- 
ican farmers  was  about  $12,600  million 
in  1962.  There  was  a  reduction  of  3  per- 
cent in  that  Income  last  year;  and  the 
reduction  in  net  realized  farm  Income 
for  1964  is  estimated  at  5  percent.  That 
means  a  reduction,  within  a  short  2 -year 
period,  of  about  $1  bUUon  in  realized  net 
farm  income. 
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One  of  the  largest  single  causes  con- 
tributing to  that  reduction  Is  the  decline 
in  cattle  prices,  because  cattle  are  the 
largest  segment  of  agriculture.  They 
are  the  largest  segment  and  the  largest 
factor. 

Cattle  raising  is  the  most  widely  dis- 
persed activity  within  the  agricultural 
industry.  Of  4  million  farms  in  America, 
over  2  million  have  cattle  or  calves  on 
the  premises.  Eight  billion  dollars  is 
the  cash  receipts  of  farmers  for  cattle 
and  calves.  That  is  a  huge  amount  of 
receipts.  It  Is  bigger.  Incidentally,  than 
the  combined  receipts  for  the  so-called 
six  basic  crops — corn,  wheat,  rice,  to- 
bacco, cotton,  and  peanuts.  The  prob- 
lem is  general,  too,  because  with  imports 
at  the  equivalent  of  3V2  million  head  of 
cattle,  the  Imported  cattle,  were  they 
raised  in  this  country,  would  consume 
about  20  billion  pounds  of  feed  grains, 
which  translated  into  corn  would  mean 
350  million  bushels,  or  about  8  or  9  per- 
cent of  the  entire  com  crop. 

So  it  Is  not  only  the  cattle  raiser  and 
the  cattle  feeder  who  are  concerned. 
The  feed  man,  the  feed  supplement  man, 
truck  and  rail  transportation,  the  pack- 
ers, the  insurance  and  banking  industry, 
and  the  retail  stores  and  implement 
stores  are  all  badly  affected. 

It  Is  said  we  should  not  consider  this 
problem  now  because  it  should  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  where  hearings 
will  be  held,  witnesses  heard,  and  a  re- 
port made.  It  is  said  that  our  sacred 
honor  will  be  pledged  that  all  this  will 
take  place.  I  suppose  it  will  take  place 
if  the  amendment  is  rejected.  But  if 
the  amendment  is  to  receive  short  shrift 
at  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  majority  leader  had  bet- 
ter make  up  his  mind  that  referring  the 
bill  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  for 
hearings  will  be  a  futile  and  idle  gesture, 
because  whatever  the  fruits  of  those 
hearings  may  be.  the  bill  will  be  just  as 
simimarlly  rejected  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  as  this  amendment 
would  be  If  it  should  be  approved  by  the 
Senate.  We  might  as  well  face  the  sit- 
uation now. 

The  principle  of  reducing  livestock 
imports  has  been  well  recognized.  The 
necessity  for  doing  so  has  been  recog- 
nized. The  amendment  is  a  reasonable 
approach.  It  would  call  for  about  540 
million  pounds  of  products  of  beef,  cattle, 
and  mutton.  That  is  approximately  the 
amount  that  was  imported  in  1959.  The 
amendment  is  a  reasonable  approach. 
No  one  is  asking  for  a  complete  stoppage 
of  imports.  The  amendment  is  our  only 
alternative.  The  Executive  has  tried 
and  has  dismally  failed.  What  has  the 
administration  offered  as  a  solution 
other  than  two  agreements,  one  with 
New  Zealand  and  one  with  Australia? 

It  is  said  that  these  agreements  are  a 
rollback,  a  halfway  mark  between  1962 
and  1963.  But  the  agreements  contain  a 
growth  factor  that  will  increase  imports 
beyond  the  1963  level  within  2  years. 
The  result  will  be  a  decline  in  the  farm 
economy  and  a  disastrous  decline  in 
cattle  prices. 

In  the  case  of  Ireland,  there  has  not 
been  a  rollback.  Under  the  Irish  agree- 
ment. Ireland  will  be  permitted  to  ship 


to  this  country  3  million  more  pounds  of 
beef  and  veal  in  1964  than  were  shipped 
in  1963.  Instead  of  920  million  pounds— 
the  amount  under  the  New  Zealand- 
Australia  formula — the  Irish  formula 
would  allow  much  more  to  come  in. 

What  about  the  objection  to  including 
this  provision  in  a  bill  for  cotton  and 
wheat?  The  answer  is  easy.  After  all, 
there  is  a  close  interrelation  of  all  other 
sectors  of  the  agricultural  economy  with 
the  beef  cattle  Industry.  I  do  not  look 
forward  to  much  progress  being  made  in 
legislation  in  this  body  during  the  next 
2  or  3  months.  All  of  us  are  realists. 
We  have  heard  estimates  that  the  de- 
bate on  the  civil  rights  bill  will  take 
from  2  to  3  months.  None  of  us  knows 
how  long  it  will  take.  But  during  all  that 
time,  there  is  to  be  no  committee  work. 
We  are  told  that  the  situation  will  be 
"frozen."  The  backlog  of  all  the  other 
necessary  bills,  including  appropriations 
bills,  will  pile  up.  Not  long  after  that 
will  come  the  political  conventions.  I  do 
not  anticipate  that  we  shall  be  legislat- 
ing much  in  the  second  week  of  July,  or 
much  in  August,  when  another  political 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Atlantic  City. 

The  result  will  be  that  no  legislation 
will  be  considered  on  this  subject,  unless 
we  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  now  and 
adopt  the  amendment  to  force  the  issue. 
That  is  our  only  hope.  It  is  our  only 
alternative.  That  is  the  warning  that 
we  repeatedly  gave  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Frequently  during  the  past 
several  months  my  colleagues  and  I, 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  have 
drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
would  agree  to  any  reasonable  effort  to 
take  care  of  this  problem  on  an  execu- 
tive basis.  But  that  opportunity  has 
now  been  foreclosed  to  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  only  alternative, 
the  only  recourse  that  is  left,  is  one  that 
we  propose  in  this  amendment.  I  ear- 
nestly beseech  the  Senate  to  view  the 
situation  in  that  light  and  to  act  accord- 
ingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  9  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  back  all 
but  1  minute. 

This  is  not  the  only  recourse  that  is 
left.  The  Senate  has  a  choice  between 
taking  action  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
now  and  having  a  bill  referred  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Finance,  for  hearings 
which  have  been  promised  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

I  would  hope  that  now  that  the  ques- 
tion has  been  discussed  thoroughly  and 
completely  for  the  last  couple  of  days, 
the  Senate  would  make  up  its  mind.  I 
would  hope,  much  as  I  love  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Nebraska,  that  the 
vote  would  be  adverse  to  what  he  advo- 
cates. However,  that  is  for  the  Senate 
to  decide. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  as  modified. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  on 
this  question.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BEALL  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote.  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  GcLDWATERl.  If  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

Mr.  SCOTT  (when  his  name  was 
called ) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton].  If  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay." 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  (when  his  name 
was  called) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  jvmior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fttlbright).  If  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "nay".  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]. 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd]  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodd]   would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph]  . 
If  present  and  voting,  ttie  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
GoLDWATiR] ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  respective  pairs  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold  water]  and  that 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  have  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  44. 
nays  46,  as  follows : 
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Thurmond 
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WUllams.  N.J. 

Young.  Ohio 


Scott 
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tucky    [Mr.    Morton!    are    necessarily 

absent.  ^      „       *. 

If  present  and  voUng.  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  GoldwaterI  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  49, 
nays  42.  as  follows; 

(No.  60  Leg.] 


So  Mr.  Hrxjska's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.     Mr.    President.   I 
move  to  ".ay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
Mr     DIRKSEN.     Mr.    President,    on 
that  motion  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  EKDUGLAS.     Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  WiU  the  Chair  state 
the  question  which  is  now  before  the 

Senate?  

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  Hniska  amend- 
ment,  as   modified,   was   rejected.     On 
that   motion  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been   ordered,   and   the   clerk   will  call 
the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr    HUMPHREY.     I  announce   that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI. 
the    Senator    from    Connecticut     [Mr. 
DoDDl,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
PtjlbrichtI,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell  1.  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge)  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  RandolphI  Is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FxjLBRiGHT]  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDD]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph!  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr  Russell  1. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  would  vote  "nay." 
Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton 1.  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwatir!  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
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So  Mr.  HUMPHREY'S  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider  was 

agreed  to.  _^       __ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  substitute  is  open  to  amend- 
ment.   

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
may  have  order  in  the  Chamber 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GORE.    Mr.  President,  a  point  of 

order.  _. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  will  state  It. 

Mr  GORE.  Members  at  the  rear  of 
the  Chamber  should  oe  able  to  hear  what 
their  leaders  say  without  having  to  leave 
their  seats.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  the  Senate  is  not  in  order  and 
there  are  too  many  persons  present  In 
the  Chamber  who  have  no  right  to  be 

here.  ,__ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Those 
who  do  not  have  a  right  to  be  In  the 
Chamber  will  please  withdraw. 

Mr.  GORE.  A  point  of  order.  Mr. 
President.     No  one  has  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  thinks  that  assistants  should  re- 
move themselves  from  that  part  of  the 
Chamber  which  interferes  with  Senators. 
They  may  still  remain  in  the  Chamber, 
but  they  should  remain  in  order.  The 
point  of  order  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  proper. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  Lke  to  address  one  or  two  inqiiiries 


to   the   distinguished   majority   leader: 
First   what  he  contemplates  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  day ;  second,  whether  he 
would  like  to  query  the  Senate  and  as- 
certain from  the  Members  of  this  body 
by  a  show  of  hands  who  or  who  may 
not  press   the  amendments   that   have 
been   introduced.     Insofar   as  I   know 
there  may  be  27  or  28  amendments  stiU 
pending  at  the  desk.    My  understanding 
is  that  some  of  those  will  certainly  not 
be  called  up;  but  if  we  could  have  a  show 
of  hands,   it  would  indicate   what  the 
workload  would  be  like  tomorrow  and 
whether  or  not  the  majority  leader  then 
would  like  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  a  time  limitation  on  some 
of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  it 
is  my   understanding   that   the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDT]   has  an  amendment,  on  which 
he  Is  prepared  to  agree  to  a  30-mlnute 
limitation.  15  minutes  to  a  side:  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
TowKR]   has  an  amendment  having  to 
do  with  the  golden  eagle,  I  believe,  which 
he  is  willing  to  have  considered  on  a  lim- 
ited time  basis;  that  the  Senator  from 
Louis  ana     [Mr.     Ellender]     has     two 
amendments  which  he  will  offer;   that 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 
nuson 1  has  one:  that  the  distinguished 

Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr.  Miller  1  has 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  If 
the  Senator  will  yield.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  will  relate  only  to  markeUng 
procedures;  but  I  shall  offer  a  separate 
section  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  or  ask  him  If  he  wUl  add 
lumber  to  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  other  amendments  there  may  be; 
but.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  seems 
to  be  a  a  paucity  of  hands  and  a  vital 
Interest  at  the  moment  in  about  seven 
or  eight  amendments.  I  wonder  if  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  and  the 
Senate  would  consider  the  possibility  of 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  at  this 

time.  ,  ^ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt!  has  indi- 
cated he  would  accept  15  minutes  on 
each  side  on  the  amendment  he  has  pro- 
posed, but  he  would  like  to  ask  for  a 
yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  In  dis- 
cussing it  with  the  coauthor  of  the 
amendment  [Mr.  Humphrey!.  I  under- 
stood that  we  were  to  have  30  minutes 

on  each  side.  ^      ^     j 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     I    misunderstood 

the  Senator.  ^^     , 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  us  say  20  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Perhaps  20  minutes. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    How  about  an  hour 
on  each  amendment  and  2  hours  on  the 

bin?  ^     , 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    Mr.  President. 

reserving  the  right  to  object.  If  that  is 

the  proper  procedure 

Mr.    PASTORE.     Mr.    President,    we 

cannot  hear,  and  we  should  hear.    We 

cannot  hear  a  word. 

Mr.   HICKENLOOPER.     I   think   the 

Senator  is  just  as  well  off.    I  would  not 
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say  that  he  would  benefit  very  much 
from  hearing  what  I  have  to  say.  but  I 
shall  be  glad  to  speak  a  little  louder.  I 
was  about  to  say  that  if  we  knew  what 
the  program  might  be  in  the  future,  It 
would  perhaps  affect  the  attitude  of  some 
of  us  on  the  question  of  terminating  de- 
bate or  a  limitation  on  amendments. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  tomorrow.  Sat- 
urday, and  Monday,  and  what  is  the  gen- 
eral program?  If  the  Senator  can  en- 
lighten us  on  that,  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
helpful. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  do  my  best;  but  I  cannot  speak  defi- 
nitely. I  thought  if  we  could  obtain  an 
hour's  limitation  on  each  amendment — 
It  seems  there  will  be  seven  or  eight 
amendments — we  could  proceed  a  little 
longer  tonight,  because  there  will  be  some 
rollcalls  on  the  Mundt  amendment  and 
others,  and  it  might  be  possible  to  finish 
sometime  tomorrow.  I  shall  be  agree- 
able to  almost  any  kind  of  proposal  seek- 
ing to  limit  debate  on  amendments  and 
to  vote  at  their  conclusion  or  at  a  certain 
time,  and  to  have  2  or  3  or  4  hours  on 
the  bill,  to  be  followed  by  a  vote.  So 
the  leadership  Is  open  to  suggestion. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  yield,  may  I  ask 
a  sort  of  hypothetical  question?  Sup- 
pose the  Senate  could  finish  action  on 
the  bill  tomorrow.  Is  the  Senator  pre- 
pared to  give  us  any  program  Insofar  as 
concerns  a  meeting  on  Saturday  or  lack 
of  meeting  on  Saturday,  or  going  over 
until  Monday?  What  does  the  Senator 
propose  to  take  up  after  this  bill  Is  dls. 
posed  of? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  stated  that 
the  Senate  will  be  in  session  Saturday  to 
conclude  act'on  on  the  bill.  If  it  Is  not 
concluded  on  Friday.  So  if  we  conclude 
tomorrow  n*ght.  the  Senate  will  not  be 
in  session  on  Saturday.  I  do  not  hold 
this  out  as  a  carrot  or  a  "g'mmick."  I 
believe  everyone  is  aware  what  the  next 
order  of  business  will  be,  because  a  com- 
mitment has  been  made,  and  that  com- 
mitment win  be  kept.  However,  before 
the  civil  r'ghts  bill  is  called  up.  ample 
notice  will  be  given  to  all  Senators  of  at 
least  1  calendar  day  so  that  they  will 
be  aware  of  it.  Nothing  will  be  pulled 
up  suddenly  from  under  the  table. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Am  I  to  infer  from  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
that  the  next  order  of  business  will  be 
the  civil  rights  bUl? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Barring  some  un- 
foreseen circumstances  that  I  do  not 
anticipate  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  At  the  time  of  the 
agreement  which  had  been  made  with 
the  opponents  of  the  bill,  if  the  farm  bill 
should  be  completed  tomorrow  and  there 
is  no  session  on  Saturday.  wo\ild  It  be 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  call  up 
the  civil  rights  bill  or  attempt  to  do  so 
next  Monday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  leadership 
would  attempt  to  do  so  on  Monday. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 


Mr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  President,  wUl  the 

Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  Inquire 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  what  the 
plans  would  be  in  regard  to  the  bill  to 
implement  the  coffee  agreement? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  I  could  not 
answer.  I  must  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont.  I  do  not  know. 
I  understand  it  was  reported  today.  I 
would  have  to  discuss  that  with  the  mi- 
nority leader.  So  far.  we  have  had  no 
opportunity  for  such  discussion. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  seems  unlikely,  if  the 
civil  rights  bill  comes  up  first,  that  the 
prospect  of  implementing  the  bill  on  the 
coffee  agreement  would  be  accomplished 
before  the  deadline,  which  Is  some  time 
In  April.  I  believe.  The  chances  would  be 
very  slim.  If  the  coffee  agreement  leg- 
islation is  not  approved  before  a  certain 
day,  the  United  States  automatically 
gets  out  of  the  agreement.  I  believe  the 
1st  of  April  is  the  date.  Whatever  ac- 
tion we  take  on  that  would  have  some 
effect  upon  the  tempers  of  our  neighbors 
to  the  south,  I  believe. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  realize  that,  but 
I  do  not  know  the  answer  at  the  moment. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF   1964— THE 
COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  In- 
creased consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat),  to  maintain  the  Income  of  cot- 
ton producers,  to  provide  a  special  re- 
search program  designed  to  lower  costs 
of  production,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  cooperate  with 
the  majority  leader  In  trying  to  arrive 
at  an  agreement  for  a  limitation  of  time 
on  the  amendments  to  the  pending  bill. 
Some  of  us,  on  the  other  hand,  feel  that 
if  we  enter  into  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  to  limit  time,  we  may  be  waiv- 
ing our  opportunity  to  get  yea-and-nay 
votes  on  some  of  the  amendments,  be- 
cause some  of  us  happen  to  believe  that 
there  should  be  a  record  vote  on  them 
for  future  reference  on  the  part  of  the 
constituencies  of  the  country  to  the  po- 
sition taken  by  Senators.  I  could  not 
agree  to  any  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, unless  we  had  some  understand- 
ing that  there  would  be  yea-and-nay 
votes  on  any  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  would  be  done 
by  the  usual  request. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Requesting  does  not  give 
a  yea-and-nay  vote,  unless  we  get  the 
necessary  show  of  hands. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  yet  to  see 
a  Senator  who  desired  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  faU  to  get  that  yea-and-nay  vote, 
even  if  he  did  not  lack  a  show  of  hands 
in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana is  looking  at  one  Senator  who  has. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Not  lately. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Too  many  for  me  to 
walk  into  this  kind  of  situation. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield 
further? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  should  like 
to  make  one  comment  on  what  I  under- 
stood the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse!  to  be.  I  have  re- 
sisted in  the  past,  and  I  shaU  continue 
to  resist  in  the  future,  any  procedure 
that  calls  for  unanimous  consent  to  be 
given  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote.  I  beUeve 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  should  be  handled 
in  the  normal  procedural  way. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  does  the  lead- 
ership. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  should  be 
proposed  and  then  seconded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  are  In  complete 
accord  on  that. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  In  times  past, 
we  have  resisted  other  kinds  of  proce- 
dures when  unanimous  consent  was  re- 
quested.          

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  make 
it  clear  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  that 
I  am  not  asking  for  such  procedure.  I 
share  the  point  of  view  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  I  am  asking  for  a  gentle- 
man's understanding.  That  is  always 
good  enough  for  me.  If  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  Indicate 
that  they  will  cooperate.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  there  wiU  be  yea-and-nay  votes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  appears  doubt- 
ful that  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
can  be  arrived  at  covering  an  amend- 
ments but  I  shaU  try  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Go  ahead. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  1 
hour  anotted  to  each  amendment  and 
aU  amendments  thereto,  and  that  there 
be  4  hours  anowed  on  the  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
about  to  speak  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  that  an  exception 
be  made  for  the  golden  eagle  amend- 
ment. I  imderstand  that  it  Is  shot 
through  with  controversy,  with  bird 
lovers  like  myself  on  one  side  and  ranch- 
ers scattered  around  the  country  on  the 
other,  who  are  opposed  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  this  noble  bird.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  feels  that  because  this  issue 
is  the  size  of  Texas — unfrozen.  Inciden- 
tally— it  should  be  given  a  Uttle  more 
time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  let  me  correct  the 
Impression  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois.  The  golden  eagle  Is  a 
wicked  predator.  It  is  the  bald  eagle  that 
is  the  noble  bird  of  our  Nation,  and  no 
one  wishes  the  bald  eagle  iU.  But  the 
golden  eagle  is  an  evil  predator.  I  ask 
only  for  an  ho\ir  and  a  half  on  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  are 
there  further  objections? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  wish  to  object, 
because  I  agree  with  the  Seiuitor  from 
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Montana.    I  feel  that  I  have  an  under- 
standing with  him  and  with  the  mir.ority 
leader  that  they  wlU  cooperate  with  me 
In  trying  to  obtain  yea-and-nay  votes 
Mr.    KEATING      Mr     President,    will 
the  Senator  from  MonUna  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.    I  do  not  object  to  a 
unanimous-consent  request.    I  object  to 
calUng  the  American  golden  eagle,  this 
wonderful    bird,    a    predatory    bird.     I 
stand  foursquare  with  the  minority  lead- 
er.   We  must  protect  the  golden  eagle, 
one  of  our  finest  birds. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  shall  prove  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  the  error  of 
his  way  when  the  amendment  Is  under 
consideration.  ,.,  .^ 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  further? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
majority  leader  whether  we  have  assur- 
ance that  those  of  us  who  have  amend- 
ments will  be  allowed  to  have  yea-and- 
nay  votes  on  their  merits.  Suggestion 
was  made  that  there  might  be  a  Ubllng 
motion.  It  would  seem  that  if  we  are  to 
enter  Into  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, those  of  us  who  have  amendments 
which  we  feel  are  meritorious  should  be 
permitted  to  have  yea-and-nay  votes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  come 
under  the  normal  procedure. 

Mr.  MILLER.  As  long  as  that  Is  made 
clear    that  would  be  most  helpful. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Montana 
yield  further? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  should  like 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  Yoifc 
[Mr.  KiATiNGl  that  I  am  going  to  prove 
that  the  American  eagle  is  rapidly  losing 
Its  gold  and  therefore  needs  protection. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
demand  the  regular  order. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
majority  leader  to  state  again  what  he 
said.  Will  there  be  a  session  on  Satur- 
day?   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  a  good 
question,  but  I  do  not  like  the  way  it  was 
put.  We  would  like  to  finish  the  bill 
tomorrow  night  so  that  there  will  be 
no  Saturday  session. 

Mrs.  SMITH.    But  II  It  la  not  con- 
cluded, there  will  be  a  Saturday  session? 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     The    Senator    is 

Mrs.  SMITH.  No  other  legislation 
will  be  considered  on  Saturday,  however? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  None  that  I  know 
of  at  the  moment.  If  there  is.  I  shall  give 
plenty  of  notice  to  all  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Chair  state  the 
question  on  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  wish  to  ask 
the  majority  leader  if  the  proposed 
agreement  would  apply  only  to  the 
amendments  on  the  desk,  or  to  further 
amendments  ? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  would  apply  to 
all  amendments. 


The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment is  agreed  to. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows : 


Ordered.  That,  effective  on  the  adoption 
of  thlB  order,  during  the  f'lrther  considera- 
tion of  the  bUl  HJl.  619«.  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  19«4.  debate  on  any  amendment  and 
all  amendment*,  motion*,  and  appeals  re- 
lating thereto,  except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table,  shall  be  limited  to  1  hoxir.  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion  and  the  majority 
leader ;  Provided.  That.  In  the  event  the  ma- 
jority leader  Is  In  favor  of  any  such  amend- 
ment or  motion,  the  time  In  oppoeltlon  there- 
to ahall  be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader 
or  some  Senator  designated  by  him:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  no  amendment  that  Is 
not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  bill 
shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That,  on  the  question  of 
the  nnal  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  4  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided.  That  the 
sa  d  leaders,  or  either  of  them.  may.  from  the 
time  under  their  control  on  the  passage  of 
the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal 

Mr.  MXJNDT.    Mr.  President 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      The 

Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt] 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  425.  It  is  offered  In 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  HtthphtieyI  and  myself^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  32, 
line  6.  immediately  after  •Sec.  204."  in- 
sert "(a)". 

On  page  32.  after  line  13.  add  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(b)  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended.  U  further  amended  by 
add' n^  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence 
as  follows:  "Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  not  sell  wheat  owned 
or  controlled  by  It  at  less  than  115  percent 
of  the  current  support  price  therefor,  plus 
reasonable  carrying  charges." 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  has 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  re- 
quested the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  request 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  the  Senate  will  be  In 
order  and  the  reporter  can  hear  me.  we 
can  conclude  promptly.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  In  order.  Senators  will 
take  their  seats. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BiUNDT     I  yield. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  TO- 
MORROW AT  11  A.M. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  recesses  tonight,  it  recess  to  meet 
at  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964— THE 
COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  in- 
creased consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat),  to  maintain  the  Income  of  cot- 
ton producers,  to  provide  a  special  re- 
search program  designed  to  lower  costs 
of  production,  and  for  other  purposes. 

PROORAM   rot    THS   aZMAlNDKB   OF   THE   DAT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  address  an  inquiry  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  my  In- 
quiry is  as  to  whether  or  not  the  yea 
and  nay  vote  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  will  be  the  last 
record  vote  this  evening. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  would  hope  that 
other  amendments  would  be  offered  to- 
day.  Are  there  any  volunteers? 
I  suppose  this  will  be  the  last  one. 
Mr.  MUNDT.     Mr.  President,  I  have 
offered  the  amendment  In  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
the  neighboring  State  of  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HtTMPHREY  1 .    It  is  a  very  simple  amend- 
ment.   If  the  Chair  believes  he  can  main- 
tain order.  I  can  discuss  the  amend- 
ment rather  quickly.    If  the  Chair  can- 
not maintain  order,  it  will  take  me  a 
longer  time  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
will  take  their  seats,  and  members  of 
the  staff  win  be  seated. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  provides  that  in  the  sale  of 
wheat  which  Is  owned  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  the  sale  price  shall 
be  established  at  not  less  than  115  per- 
cent of  the  support  price,  plus  reasonable 
carrying  charges,  thus  changing  the  level 
from  105  percent,  which  now  prevails,  to 
115  percent. 

Actually,  it  would  appear  that  It 
should  not  be  necessary  to  speak  at  any 
length  about  an  amendment  which  Is  as 
self-explanatory  as  this  one  is.  However, 
some  background  and  some  explanation 
must  be  given  in  order  that  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  may  understand  what  the 
amendment  would  be. 

First,  the  amendment  is  necessary  to 
reinstate  a  policy  which  used  to  prevail 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  provided  that  In  sell- 
ing commodities  for  unrestricted  use  the 
CCC  price  should  be  not  less  than  105 
percent  of  the  support  price  plus  "rea- 
sonable carrying  charges."  By  reason- 
able carrying  charges  is  meant  Interest, 
storage,  and  other  costs  Incident  to 
financing  Inventory  from  time  of  harvest 
through  the  consxuning  season. 

I  hope  we  can  gamer  enough  support 
for  the  amendment  to  adopt  It  because 
this  Is  one  sure  way  we  know  that  the 
income  of  the  wheat  farmers  of  America 
would  be  increased.  Whatever  may  be 
true  with  respect  to  other  aspects  of  the 
bill,  whether  benefits  are  contingent 
upon  circumstances,  or  contingent  upon 
what  happens  to  Imports,  It  is  certain 
that  this  would  give  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  income  to  the  wheat  producers 
of  America. 
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In  1958,  Congress  provided,  in  the  case 
of  cotton,  that  the  CCC  sale  formula 
price  for  unrestricted  use  should  be 
changed  from  105  to  115  percent.  There 
have  been  other  changes  and  for  reasons 
which  I  am  setting  forth  below  the 
amendment,  proposing  a  minimum  of 
115  percent  is  necessary  and  desirable  In 
the  case  of  wheat  In  the  interest  of  the 
producer,  the  relatively  efficient  market- 
ing system  that  has  been  established  to 
serve  him  and  to  reduce  the  role  of  Gov- 
ernment with  its  large  attendant  costs 
preempting  Increasingly  the  functions 
of  storage,  handling,  sales,  and  other 
functions  which  could  be  more  econom- 
ically left  to  the  marketplace. 

The  largest  influence  on  the  open  or 
free  market  price  of  wheat  at  or  immedi- 
ately after  a  harvest  Is  the  level  of  sup- 
port prices  available  in  the  form  of  loans 
or  purchase  agreements  to  farmers.  The 
loan  price  at  harvest  time  is  the  only 
alternative  to  storage  by  the  farmer  or 
to  sell  for  cash  at  the  current  market 
price  by  oroducers.  Thus,  the  loan  serves 
the  functl^n  of  a  "floor"  price  for  wheat. 

Now  as  time  progresses  In  theory  the 
value  of  wheat  should  advance  to  reflect 
carrying  charge  costs  which  are  prin- 
cipally storage  costs  and  the  Interest  on 
funds  required  to  carry  the  Inventory. 
Thus,  the  resale  price  emnloyed  by  CCC 
becomes,  in  effect,  a  "celling"  price  on 
the  commodity,  in  this  case  wheat,  where 
the  support  program  figures  importantly 
in  the  suDoly-demand  picture. 

Formerly  the  range  between  the  sup- 
port price  and  105  percent  of  tlie  sup- 
port price  was  substantially  larger  than 
it  was  until  a  major  change  in  operating 
policy  was  made  by  the  Department  of 
Atn-lculture  about  18  months  aqo.  The 
change  has  worked  havoc  on  the  wheat 
farmers  of  America. 

For  a  number  of  years  In  Its  monthly 
sales  list  announcing  the  availability  to 
buyers  of  commodities  in  the  CCC  In- 
ventory list  for  unrestricted  use,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  provided 
as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year  on  July  1.  that  the  minimum  price 
would  be  105  percent  of  the  support  price 
plus  2  cents  per  bushel  for  the  month  of 
July  representing  "carrying  charges." 
Another  2  cents  for  carrying  charges  was 
added  as  of  August  1,  and  each  month 
thereafter  including  Aoril  1,  but  with  no 
additions  as  of  May  1  and  June  1,  be- 
cause those  months  are  considered  the 
"transitional  reriod"  between  crop  years 
when  a  gradual  adjustment  from  one 
level  of  suDDort  to  another  has  been  fre- 
quently made. 

Thus,  between  July  1  and  April  30. 
20  cents  per  bushel  was  added  reflecting 
carrying  charges.  This  was  the  inter- 
pretation by  the  Deoartment  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  term  "reasonable  carrying 
charges"  as  contained  in  section  407  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  without 
fanfare  and  for  reasons  which  have  never 
been  quite  clear,  the  Deoartment  of  Agri- 
culture In  administering  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  undertook  a  change 
in  the  Interpretation  of  the  term  "reason- 
able carrying  charges."  The  practice 
last  year  and  the  probable  practice  this 
year,  unless  this  amendment  is  adopted. 


is  for  the  resale  formula  to  provide  as  of 
July  1.  for  resale  at  unrestricted  use  at 
105  percent  of  the  support  price  with  no 
requirement  of  any  payment  for  canying 
charges  for  the  month  of  July  but  with 
a  1  cent  charge  beginning  as  of  August 
1.  and  for  the  beginning  of  each  month 
thereafter  up  to  and  Including  April  1. 
Thus,  the  "markup"  representing  the 
Interpretation  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  a  "reasonable  carrying 
charge"  was  on  July  1  last,  and  will 
probably  be  next  July  1,  9  cents  per 
bushel  as  compared  with  the  former  fig- 
ure of  20  cents. 

Thus  the  Executive  order  issued 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
practically  took  11  cents  per  bushel  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  American  farmer 
by  reducing  his  celling  price  by  that 
much. 

Handling  or  In-and-out  charges  do  not 
figure  In  this  computation.  If  any  such 
charges  for  moving  In  or  out  of  an  ele- 
vator are  Involved  as  part  of  the  trans- 
action between  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  the  trade,  such  han- 
dling charges  are  added  as  provided  In 
the  schedule  of  terms  and  rates  of  the 
Uniform  Grain  Storage  Agreement. 

What  has  been  the  experience  of  the 
grain  marketing  industry  with  the 
change  In  marketing  charges,  this  in- 
terpretation of  "reasonable  carrying 
charges,"  which  has  placed  carrying 
charges  charged  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  at  a  "bargain  rate 
level"? 

By  more  than  halving  the  carrying 
charges  and  still  allowing  for  the  varia- 
tions affecting  grade,  class,  loan,  billing, 
and  so  forth  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration has  come  to  more  nearly  domi- 
nate the  price  and  demand  situation  and 
wheat  marketing  activities  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  range  between  the  floor  and 
the  ceiling  has  been  so  narrow  that  no 
warehouseman  could  hope  to  compete 
with  the  Commod'ty  Credit  Corporation 
which  charges  In  effect  only  1  percent  per 
month  for  storage  and  interest  service. 

The  charges  made  have  been  unreal- 
Istlcally  low.  Only  recently  in  arguing 
the  advantages  of  certain  measures  In- 
tended to  reduce  CCC  Inventory,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  estimated  the 
cost  of  carrying  a  bushel  of  wheat  In  Its 
Inventory  at  26.21  cents  per  year.  This 
was  made  up  of  13.53  cents  for  storage 
and  handling;  an  average  of  3.93  cents 
for  transportation,  an  average  cost  Inci- 
dent to  resale  of  1.24  cents  per  bushel, 
and  Interest  computed  at  its  estimated 
cost  to  CCC  of  7.51  cents  per  bushel. 

The  reduction  In  Its  carrying  charges 
is  simply  another  Indication  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  trav- 
eled a  goodly  distance  from  the  pattern 
formerly  employed  to  reflect  the  con- 
gressional Intent  contained  In  the  CCC 
charter  to  employ,  "the  usual  and  cvis- 
tomary  channels  of  trade." 

Instead  of  employing  the  usual  and 
customary  channels  of  trade,  simply  by 
Its  Interpretation  of  "carrying  charges" 
and  by  cutting  in  half  these  charges,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  es- 
tablished a  new  distribution  pipeline. 
It  simply  underpriced  all  others  who. 
unlike  CCC,  are  required  to  abide  by 
profit  aiul  loss  computations. 


In  effect.  CCC  has  polarized  both  the 
floor  and  ceiling  price  close  to  the  sup- 
port price.  I  believe  that  a  provision  for 
resale  formula  at  not  less  than  115  per- 
cent of  the  support  price  will  provide  a 
range  that  will  more  nearly  reflect  the 
carrying  charges  actually  experienced, 
and  will  tend  sharply  to  Increase  the 
net  amount  of  money  received  by  the 
American  wheat  producer. 

It  will  thus  facilitate  transfer  of 
grains  from  producer  to  consumer  with 
a  less  role  for  CCC.  The  function  of 
marketing  of  grain  will  more  nearly  rely 
on  the  marketing  system  created  at  great 
expense  over  the  years  by  private  In- 
vestors. These  include  farmers  them- 
selves who  have  built  through  their  co- 
operatives an  efficient  means  of  trans- 
ferring wheat  from  producers  to  the  ul- 
timate users  both  here  and  abroad. 

I  know  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  fMr.  HtniPHREY]  has,  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  expressed  concern 
about  the  tendency  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  take  a  larger  and 
larger  role  in  grain  marketing.  I  know 
that  he  has  thought  deeply  about  the 
trends  and  developments  In  this  field  and 
the  excessive  growth  of  CCC.  I  am  sure 
that  he  agrees  with  me  that  action  is 
needed. 

What  was  the  purpose  In  setting  a  re- 
sale price  for  unrestricted  use  of  wheat 
and  other  commodities  In  the  first  place? 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  section 
407.  is  quite  clear  on  this.    It  states: 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may 
sell  any  farm  commodity  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  It  at  any  price  not  prohibited  by 
this  section.  In  determining  sales  policies 
for  basic  agrlcult\iral  commodities  or  stor- 
able  nonbaslc  commodities,  the  Corporation 
should  give  consideration  to  the  establishing 
of  such  policies  with  respect  to  prices,  terms, 
and  conditions  as  It  determines  will  not 
discourage  or  deter  manufacturers,  proces- 
sors, and  dealers  from  acquiring  and  carry- 
ing normal  inventories  of  the  commodity  of 
the  current  crop.  The  Corporation  phall  not 
sell  any  basic  agricultural  commodity  or 
storable  nonbaslc  commodity  at  less  than 
5  per  centum  above  the  current  support 
price  for  such  conunodlty,  plus  reasonable 
carrying  charges: 

The  language  of  the  act  then  goes  on 
to  provide  that  with  the  beginning  of 
the  marketing  year  for  the  1961  crop  the 
Corporation  shall  not  sell  any  upland  or 
extra  long  staple  cotton  for  unrestricted 
use  at  less  than  15  percent  above  the 
current  support  price  for  cotton  plus 
reasonable  carrying  charges  along  with 
other  provisions  covering  cotton,  which 
I  am  not  at  this  time  discussing. 

The  quotation  above  Indicates  that 
Congress  clearly  Intended  to  encourage 
manufacturers,  processors,  and  dealers 
In  the  acquisition  and  carrying  of  nor- 
mal Inventories  of  the  commodity  of  the 
current  year. 

The  reduction  of  carrying  charges  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  the 
effect  of  cutting  the  resale  price  and 
narrowing  the  range  between  "floor" 
and  "celling."  Surely  this  has  discour- 
aged the  building  of  Inventory  In  private 
hands. 

I  submit  that  the  115  percent  resale 
price  will  more  assurely  achieve  that  ob- 
jective than  the  105  percent  provision, 
modified  as  that  provision  has  been  by 
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reason  of  the  bargain  sale  InterpretaUon 
of  carrying  charges.  The  objective  Is 
still  sound.  I  doubt  if  an  amendment 
offered  here  to  turn  over  the  grain  busi- 
ness to  CCC  would  win  one  vote. 

Yet.  unless  some  such  amendment  as 
the  oiie  I  am  proposing  is  adopted,  this  Is 
the  direction  in  which  we  are  marching. 
A  discussion  took  place  to  the  floor 
the  other  day  In  connection  with  the 
Dirksen  amendment.    Every  Senator  who 
spoke    m    behalf    of    that    amendment 
which   was   ultimately   referred   to   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
for  a  premised  hearing,  spoke  of  main- 
taining a  private  grain  trade  and  about 
the    undesirabUlty   of    reserving    pubUc 
storage  places  for  the  normal  trade  mar- 
kets of  the  country.    One  thing  we  can 
do  to  preserve  the  normal  market  func- 
tions of  the  country  Is  to  provide  that 
same  degree  of  flexlbUlty  between  the 
floor  and  the  celling,  by  providing  for  not 
less  than  115  percent  of  the  selling  price 
by  CCC.    We  are  moving  In  the  direction 
of  helping  the  private  grain  trade  resist 
the  steady  encroachment  of  the  Federal 
Government  upon  their  area  of  acUvlty. 
Once   again  I  wish  to  allude  to  the 
position  often  expressed  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  In  which  he  has 
made  clear  repeatedly  his  view  that  the 
intent  of  Congress  In  establishing  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was  not 
to  eswbllsh  a  new  marketing  system.    It 
was  rather  to  supplement  It.  to  provide 
machinery  to  carry  out  a  price-support 
program  which.  In  turn  was  Intended  to 
encourage  and  facilitate  orderly  market- 
ing. ^.  ,    , 
In  an  objective  and  valuable  analysis 
of  the  proa  and  cons  of  the  115-percent 
resale   price.  Mr.  Roy   F.   Hendrickson. 
execuUve    secretary    of     the    NaUonal 
FWeraUon  of  Grain  CooperaUvea.  Wash- 
ington.   D.C..    recently    discussed    the 
changes  In  policy  with  respect  to  carry- 
ing charges.     He  conc'udes  that  under 
the  CCC  wheat  resale  formula  now  used 
such  charges  are  presently  9  cents  per 
bushel  over  a  12-month  period,  whereas 
they  were  formerly  20  cents  per  bushel 
for  12  months. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
RicoRD  the  analysis  prepared  by  Mr. 
Hendrickson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«co»o. 
as  follows: 

Thb  105  P«BC«NT  V*««J«  118  P«mcnrr  Rxsalc 
PmiCB— Thk  Pmoa  *mo  Coits  or  a  P«opo«al 

To  iMCmEAM  TK«  DlFTTaiN-nAL  BrTWDM 
SOTTDkT  AND  RBSALK  P«IC1«  OT  W1«AT  IM 
18«4    LCCULATION 

I.    tNTtODDCTION     AND     ■ACKOBOUNB 

I  Section  407  of  the  Agrtculturml  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  provided  th»t  In  ••"^ 
commodltlee  for  unreetrJcted  uee.  the  CCC 
price  ihould  be  not  lea*  than  108  percent  of 
the  aupport  price  plus  "reaeonable  carrying 
charges"  (Interest,  storage). 

a  In  1988  Congreae  provided.  In  the  caae 
of  cotton,  that  the  CCC  aalea  price  formula 
should  be  changed  from  105  to  118  percent. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  propoMle  to 
make  a  similar  change  applicable  to  wheat 
In  1964  legislation 

3  The  largest  Influence  on  the  open 
market  price  of  wheat  at  or  Immediately 
after  harvest  U  the  level  of  support  prtcee 
available  In  the  form  of  loans  or  purchase 
agreemenu     to     farmers.       In     subsequent 
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months,  the  market  price  la  Influenced  In- 
creasingly by  the  CCC  selling  price  formula, 
usually  called  the  "resale  price  •  ThU  price 
is  published  monthly  by  CCC  covering  salee 
from  Its  inventories  for  unrestricted  use. 

4.  The  loan  price  at  harvesttlme  provides 
the  major  alternative  to  sale  for  cash  at  the 
current  market  price  by  producers  Thus, 
the  loan  serves  the  function  of  a  floor  price 
for  wheat.  So  also,  the  CCC  resale  price  be- 
comes the  celling  price  because  buyers  of 
wheat  will  not  pay  more  than  the  price  at 
which  at  a  given  time  they  can  buy  It  from 
CCC 

5  The  range  between  the  floor  and  the 
celling  prices,  as  described  above,  has  been 
narrowed  by  reduction  In  the  CCC  markup 
to  reflect  carrying  charges  In  recent  years. 

Earlier.  CCC  aold  at  105  percent  of  the  sup- 
port price  during  July,  the  first  month  of 
the  wheat  marketing  year,  then  added  3  cenU 
per  month  to  Its  price  to  cover  interest  and 
storage  coats  to  CCC  for  a  total  of  9  months 
ending  April  30.  It  added  no  carrying 
charges  for  May  and  June — then  reset  Its 
price  at  105  percent  of  the  applicable  sup- 
port July  1. 

The  carrying  charge  of  2  cents  per  month 
was  halved.  (There  were,  as  always,  varia- 
tions reflecting  grade,  class,  location,  billing, 
etc.  Loadlng-out  charges  averaging  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  were  added  to  offset  any 
such  cost  if  incurred  by  CCC  In  connection 
with  the  sale  and.  as  In  the  case  of  "In" 
charges,  can,  for  purposes  of  this  discussion, 
be  disregarded  in  examining  the  changes  In 
the  formula  price.) 

Thus.  CCCs  resale  price  was  reduced  well 
b?low  the  coat  experience  of  grain  firms  and 
well  below  customary  trade  practice. 

a.  CCC  operations  are  required,  under  the 
charter  enacted  by  Congrees  in  194«-4».  to 
emoloy  the  usual  and  customary  channels 
of  trade  and  commerce.  Unless  restraint  is 
exercised.  In  view  of  lU  great  and  growing 
power.  Its  vast  money  resources.  It^  nonneed 
to  subject  lU  operations  to  profit -and -loss 
criteria.  CCC  can  dominate  wheat  prices, 
wheat  supplies,  sales,  movements — In  short. 
aU  wheat  commerce  of  a  slgnflcant  character. 
To  do  ao  Is  neither  contemplated,  required, 
nor  encouraged  by  Congreea  under  the  Uws 
ao  far  enacted,  but  it  is  probably  necessary 
for  Congress  to  restate  its  position  from 
time  to  time 


n    AOVANTAOXS  OF  TH«  US  PDICMTr  PBOVTSO 

1  Recently  in  arguing  the  advantagea  of 
certain  measures  Intended  to  reduce  CCC 
inventory.  USDA  eatlmated  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing a  bushel  of  wheat  as  averaging  34.31 
cenU  per  year  ThU  was  made  up  of  18.53 
cents  for  storage  and  handling,  an  average  of 
3  93  cenU  for  tramportaUon.  an  average  cost 
incident  to  resale  of  134  cenU  per  bushel, 
and  interest  computed  at  Its  estimated  cost 
to  CCC  of  7  51  cenU  per  bushel. 

Such  estimates  compared  with  the  value 
JudgmenU  expressed  In  the  advance  in 
price  to  reflect  carrying  charges  at  a  maxi- 
mum of  9  cenU  per  b\ishel  over  a  12-month 
period  indicates  a  major  contradiction 
Furthermore.  It  indicates  that  CCC  has 
traveled  far  indeed  from  the  patterns  em- 
ployed In  the  usual  and  customary  chan- 
nels of  trade  In  figuring  carrying  charges. 

This  contradiction  also  Ulustrates  that 
mandates  from  Congress  can  turn  and  twist 
in  unfathomable  ways  within  a  few  y«ars: 
that  the  current  practice  with  respect  to 
carrying  charges  are  unrealUtlc.  illogical. 
and  in  violation  of  CCC  charter  provisions 

This  situation  require*  correction  without 
regard  to  determination  of  the  merlU  of  108 
percent  versus  115  percent. 

a  If  Congress  desires  to  encourage  the 
grain  marketing  Industry  to  exercise  Inltla- 
Uve  and  enterprise.  It  must  reexamine  the 
condition  and  durability  of  the  rulee  Con- 
gress establiahed  to  prevent  unfair  compeU- 
tlon  by  COO. 


3  The  108  versus  1 15  percent  issue,  for  pur- 
poees  of  objective  examination  of  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  should  be  analyzed  with- 
out regard  to  the  specific  level  of  support. 
In  the  case  of  various  proposals  for  leglsU- 
tlon  for  wheat  presently  under  consldera- 
Uon.  there  U  a  considerable  variation  in  the 
proposed  levels  of  support. 

The  issue  should  be  examined,  fljst  of  all. 
In  terms  of  Its  effects  on  stimulating  private 
trade  efforts  in  the  marketplace. 

4.  If  the  considered  views  of  the  grain 
marketing  industry  were  requested,  it  may  be 
remarked  parenthetically  that  In  excess  of 
95  to  99  percent  of  the  leaders  would  be 
found  to  view  CCC's  present  role  as  needlessly 
large  and  as  in  a  state  of  aggressive  growth. 
An  example:  CCC  requested  the  grain  mar- 
keting Industry  to  expand  grain  storage  space 
for  a  number  of  years.  Rates  were  gradually 
Increased  on  a  number  of  occasions.  Ware- 
housemen were  offered  other  IncenUves  to 
expand  facilities.  The  result  has  been  an  in- 
crease In  commercial  grain  storage  faclllUes 
from  about  125  billion  busheU  In  1980  to 
5.453.340.000  bushels  as  of  January  1.  19«4. 
The  latter  figure  Is  at  least  twice  to  three 
times  the  normal  needs. 

in  addition.  CCC  owns  bins  and  other 
storage  facilities  with  a  capacity  preeenUy 
rated  at  965  million  bushels  and  has  no  pro- 
gram for  reducing  or  disposing  of  these  fa- 
cilities which  were  originally  brought  into 
being  with  assurances  to  the  grain  market- 
ing Industry  that  they  were  for  "standby  and 
emergency  use." 

It  is  axiomatic  that  one  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, even  within  the  same  administra- 
tion, is  not  bound  by  the  pleadings  or  prom- 
ises of  his  predecessors.  Thus,  the  present 
Secretary,  unless  continuity  of  policy  in  fair- 
ness to  the  marketing  industry  U  insisted 
upon  by  Congress,  may  proceed  as  he  desires 
in  a  number  of  areas  with  results  which  can 
be  most  serious  to  the  grain  marketing  In- 
dustry. 

To  Illustrate : 

(a)  He  may  favor  the  use  of  CCC-owned 
storage  over  coounerclal  space,  despite  the 
language  of  the  CCC  charter.  The  CCC- 
owned  storage  facilities  pay  no  taxes  to 
school  districts,  townships,  cotintles.  States, 
or  the  Federal  Oovernment:  they  are  not 
essential  to  provide  storage  service  at  preeent 
except  in  a  very  few  localitiee:  they  are  ex- 
pensive to  maintain  and  admlnlater  because 
they  do  not  Justify  the  cost  of  modem  equip- 
ment for  large,  efficient  bulk  handling  of 
grain. 

(b)  He  may.  as  he  has  only  recently  Inti- 
mated, place  grain  storage  rates  on  a  com- 
peUtlve  bid  or  other  basis  which  would  de- 
stroy the  public  utility  principle  of  equal 
treatment  for  all  farmers  and  other  deposi- 
tors The  bid  system  could  result  in  c\irtall- 
Ing  operation  of  the  higher-cost  structxires 
in  areas  with  the  highest  operating  cosU. 
It  would  provide  a  very  great  advantage  to 
the  lowest-cost  but  least  serviceable  storages 
from  the  long-range  standpoint  of  providing 
farmers  an  efficient  marketing  system — such 
as  sheepshed-type  storage  and  similar  facili- 
ties. Including  remodeled  military  barracks. 
abandoned  railroad  roundhouses,  etc. 

(c)  Dnlees  restrained,  he  could  exercise 
utichallenged  authority  to  cut  existing  carry- 
ing charges  even  further  than  they  have 
been  cut.  He  might,  for  example,  reduce  to 
wro  the  Incentive  of  grain  firms  to  buUd  In- 
ventory for  resale  or  for  millers  to  acquire 
stocks  from  CCC  at  prices  largely  dictated  by 
CCC's  resale  policies  and  practices. 

5.  The  115-percent  resale  minimum  would 
reduce  program  costs  because  It  would  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  volume  of  pur- 
chases to  meet  their  requirements  by  millers 
and  other  end-users  dvirlng  harvest  and 
through  the  redemption  of  loans  by  fanners. 
This  wouid  reduce  the  takeover  volume  of 
CCC. 

bch  bushel  of  grain  which  passes  Into  the 
haitds  of  CCC  involves  a  considerable  cost 
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and  a  substantial  loss,  especially  during  the 
period  of  declining  prices  which  are  now  In 
prospect. 

For  example,  the  reduction  in  the  vr.lue  of 
CCC  inventory,  assuming  it  will  be  about  1 
billion  bushels  as  of  July  1.  in  case  the  sup- 
jKort  price  is  reduced  from  that  in  effect  last 
year  to  $1.30  or  so.  national  average,  next 
July  1  is  obvloufly  a  very  substantial  sum. 

6.  The  following  Illustrates  the  basis  for 
computing  the  CCC  resale  price  under  105- 
and  115-percent  provisions  in  case  the  na- 
tional average  wheat  loan  level  should  be 
•1  30  as  of  the  marketing  year  beginning  next 
July  1 : 

(a)  The  resale  price  for  CCC  stocks  of 
wheat  acquired  under  past  programs  for 
July  of  this  year  would  be  11.30  times  105 
percent,  or  tl.365.  On  Auguct  1.  1  cent  would 
be  added  and  1  cent  per  month  thereafter  for 
8  additional  months.  The  resale  price  would 
reach  its  maximum  of  tl  455  in  April  1965. 
remaining  at  that  level  until  adjusted  for 
the  new  marketing  year  starting  July  1,  1965, 
in    accord    with    the   law   then    in    effect. 

(b)  Should  the  115  percent  provision  be  in 
effect,  the  resale  price  for  July  1964  would  be 
$1.30  times  115  percent,  or  CI  495.  By  April 
1965.  the  addition  of  an  unrealistic  loes-leader 
carrying  charge  of  only  1  cent  per  month 
would  bring  the  resale  price  for  April,  May, 
and  June  of  1965  to  $1,585. 

7.  The  115  percent  formula  would  help 
Insure  that  the  United  States  would  not 
have  to  place  an  embargo  on  wheat  exported 
to  comply  with  the  minimum  price  under 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement,  pur- 
suant to  the  Nation's  commitment  under 
that  agreement. 

The  July  1964  price,  under  a  $1.30  loan 
level  and  the  105  percent  proviso,  would 
place  the  United  States  in  a  position  where 
It  would  be  offering  wheat  into  export  chan- 
nels below  the  minimum  price  as  related  to 
the  schedule  set  up  under  IWA.  unless  some 
unusual  action  wiis  taken  by  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment to  Insure  meeting  the  IWA  commit- 
ment. 

Authority  to  deal  with  this  matter  was 
delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultxire  by 
the  late  President  Kennedy  soon  after  farm- 
ers voted  to  reject  wheat  marketing  quotas 
In  the  referendum  conducted  In  May  1963. 

8.  There  are  other  reasons  to  support  the 
115  percent  proviso,  chiefly  centering  on  low- 
er costs  to  the  CCC,  encouraging  the  use  of 
the  marketing  system,  and  reducing  the 
pro6p?ct  at  cycling  of  CCC  stocks.  This  Is 
the  process  whereby  CCC  takes  possession  of 
stocks  acquired  under  price  support  with 
one  outstretched  hand  while,  with  its  other 
long  hand,  it  sells  out  Inventory  which  it  has 
possessed  for  1.  2.  or  3  years.  Where  CCC 
owns  the  conunodlty  outright,  this  should  be 
known   as   the   stalling   period. 

For  demand  to  be  met  out  of  current  pro- 
duction by  farmers  assists  in  reducing  CCC 
costs;  it  reduces  the  cycling  of  stocks:  it  con- 
tributes to  more  aggressive  marketing  activ- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  grain  marketing  in- 
dustry to  meet  domestic  and  export  needs. 

m.   TRK   ASCUMENTS    ACAIIfST   TKX    119    PnCXNT 
PBOV1SO 

1.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  at 
present  authority  to  Increase  support  and 
resale  prices.  The  principal  argument  In  op- 
p>osltlon  to  writing  Into  law  a  provision  re- 
quiring a  minimum  resale  price  of  115  per- 
cent of  the  support  price  or  the  market  price, 
whichever  Is  higher.  Is  that  such  authority 
resides  In  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  the 
present  time  and  that  be  would  exercise  it  if 
need  be. 

It  Is  argued  that  public  confidence  In  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the  part  of  farm- 
ers and  the  wheat  marketing  Industry,  on 
the  part  of  Members  of  Congress  of  both 
parties,  and  on  the  part  of  the  public  gen- 
erally, is  extremely  high:   that  he  should  be 


entrusted  with  the  broadest  possible  dele- 
gation of  authority  by  Congress  in  such  mat- 
ters as  the  CCC  resale  price. 

Furthermore,  Congress  should,  it  is  argued. 
leave  to  his  Judgment  and  discretion  such 
matters  so  as  to  insure  that  "a  nonpoUtlcal. 
scientific,  and  enlightened  policy  and  pro- 
gram would  be  pursued  devoid  of  congres- 
sional controversy"  which  such  program 
specifics  as  the  115  percent  proposal  might 
engender:  that  it  is  assumed  he  would  seek 
the  guidance  of  the  marketing  industry,  of 
farm  organizations,  and  of  farmers  them- 
selves to  guide  his  decisionmaking. 

2  The  decisions  be  would  make,  because 
they  would  not  be  announced  In  advance, 
could  well  keep  competitors  of  the  United 
States  In  the  world  wheat  trade  guessing 
long  and  hard:  that  this  tactic  would  be  in 
the  best  tradition  of  Yankee  trading  and 
would  immeasurably  Increase  the  bargaining 
power  of  the  United  States  In  international 
wheat  markets  because  of  his  experience  and 
proved  skill  in  such  matters. 

3.  By  delegating  the  broadest  possible 
powers  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Con- 
gress will  be  arming  him  and  his  successors 
with  the  tools  and  authority  to  exercise  his 
demonstrated  skills  In  public  management, 
in  achieving  efficiency  and  economy.  In  in- 
ventory management.  In  reducing  operating 
costs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
related  matters. 

4.  It  may  well  he  that  the  Secretary,  after 
stud3rlng  the  matter,  may  decide  that  resale 
of  wheat  should  be  at  130  percent  or  a  higher 
percentage  of  the  support  level.  For  Con- 
gress to  have  specified  a  minimum  of  115 
percent  might.  In  such  event,  appear  to  be 
inhibiting  the  making  of  a  decision  to 
specify  a  higher  resale  price. 

5.  It  is  also  argued  that  the  utility  of 
merchandising  efforts,  domestic  and  export, 
of  the  grain  marketing  Industry  have  been 
greatly  overvalued  and  overstated:  that  the 
farmers*  Interest  would  be  better  served  by 
enlarging  the  role  of  Government  in  acquir- 
ing stocks  and  disposing  of  them;  and  that 
leaving  the  matter  ot  the  determination  of 
the  Secretary  would  facilitate  this  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  willing  at 
present  to  pay  a  producer  14  cents  for 
farm  reseal  storage  for  12  months  and 
commercial  storage  a  rate  between  13 
and  14  cents  per  12  months.  Thus,  a 
carrying  charge  of  9  cents  covering  stor- 
age and  Interest  is  truly  a  bargain  rate. 

Mr.  Hendrickson  cites  these  variations 
as  "contradictions"  and  then  points  to 
the  specific  instance  of  wheat,  stating : 

This  contradiction  also  illustrates  that 
mandates  from  Congress  can  turn  and  twist 
in  unfathomable  ways  within  a  few  years; 
that  the  current  practice  with  respect  to 
carrying  charges  are  unrealistic.  Illogical,  and 
in  violation  of  CCC  charter  provisions. 

This  situation  requires  correction  without 
regard  to  determination  of  the  merits  of  105 
percent  versus  115  percent. 

If  Congress  desires  to  encourage  the  grain 
marketing  industry  to  exercise  initiative  and 
enterprise,  it  must  reexamine  the  condition 
and  durability  of  the  rules  Congress  estab- 
lished to  prevent  unfair  competition  by 
CCC. 

The  105  versus  115  percent  issue,  for  pur- 
poses of  objective  examination  of  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  should  be  analyzed  with- 
out regard  to  the  specific  level  of  support. 

The  issue  should  be  examined,  first  of  aU. 
in  terms  of  its  efforts  on  stimulating  private 
trade  efforts  in  the  marketplace. 

If  the  considered  views  of  the  grain  mar- 
keting Industry  w»re  requested,  it  may  be 
remarked  parenthetically  that  In  excess  of 
95    to   99    percent   of   the   leaders   would    be 


foTind  to  view  CCC's  present  role  as  need- 
lessly large  and  as  in  a  state  at  aggressive 
growth. 

Wheat  price-support  program  costs 
are  a  concern  for  all  of  us.  Those  costs 
can  be  high  or  low  depending  on  a  num- 
ber of  things. 

They  will  be  lowest  if  the  price -support 
program  and  CCC  play  a  secondary  role, 
supplementing  the  marketing  system. 
They  will  be  highest  when  CCC  preempts 
the  field,  carries  on  needlessly  functions 
which  the  marketing  system  can  do  at 
no  Goverrunent  expense. 

The  115-percent  resale  proposal  will 
liberate  the  grain  marketing  system  to 
better  function  and  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  Grovemment. 

It  will  reduce  the  cycling  of  stocks; 
that  is.  the  acquisition  of  inventory  un- 
der loans  and  the  ultimate  sale  of  such 
stocks  by  CCC  at  a  loss  after  from  a  year 
to  6  years  in  the  inventory.  It  is  this 
cycle  and  Its  attendant  costs  which  have 
brought  discredit  to  the  farm  programs. 

Can  this  cycle  be  reduced,  providing 
a  welcome  reduction  in  the  costs  to  the 
Government? 

I  definitely  believe  so  and  that  the 
most  effective  route  is  that  which  this 
amendment  will  provide. 

There  is  no  merit  whatever  in  need- 
lessly increasing  the  role  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  CorporatiMi.  There  is 
abundant  merit  in  raising  the  minimum 
CCC  resale  price  so  that  the  marketing 
system  can  funct  on  far  more  effectively. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  letter  to  me  dated 
Pebniary  28,  Mr.  M.  W.  Thatcher,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Farmers  Union 
Grain  Terminal  Association,  very  frankly 
stated  his  support  of  this  amendment. 
Mr.  Thatcher  feels  that  because  of  the 
105-percent  limit  it  prevents  farmers 
from  redeeming  their  wheat  loans  as 
should  be  possible  under  any  acreage 
limitation  program. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Thatcher  also  sets 
forth  another  course  of  lurticn  which 
could  be  taken  either  administratively 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or 
through  congressional  action.  This 
would  be  the  terminating  of  the  deduc- 
tion of  storage  charges  of  wheat  loans. 
Today  these  storage  loans  are  chargeable 
to  the  farmer.  Mr.  Thatcher  indicates 
that  if  the  Department  would  adminis- 
tratively change  their  regulations  so  that 
they  would  absorb  these  loan  charges  it 
would  place  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
pockets  of  the  farmers.  I  have  given 
some  thought  to  introducing  an  amend- 
ment to  this  hill  to  carry  out  this  step 
which  would  be  a  financial  benefit  to  the 
farmers.  However,  in  conversations 
with  Senators  about  tt,  I  have  come  to 
the  determination  that  it  is  better  to 
bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  at  this  time  and  hope  that  the 
Department  will  take  the  necessary  ad- 
ministrative action;  or.  that  not  being 
the  case,  that  the  good  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
[Mr.  ELLrasia]  will  have  a  study  made 
of  this  proposition  and  come  forth  with 
a  proposal  for  needed  legislation  to  cor- 
rect the  condition  and  make  additional 
income  available  to  the  depressed  wheat 
producers  of  America. 
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I  feel  that  if  we  can  take  this  one 
constructive   step,   probably  that  is   as 

far  as  we  can  go  today. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Thatchers  letter 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord. 
as  follows: 

Pasmkks  Union   Obaim 

Tekminai.    Association. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  February  28,  1H4. 
Hon.  Ka«l  E.  Mtjndt. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Kael:  Your  amendment  to  raise  the 
minimum  CCC  selling  price  for  wheat  to 
not  less  than  115  percent  of  the  support 
price  demonstrates  once  again  that  you  are 
alert  to  protecting  wheat  farmers,  as  always. 
The  present  105-percent  limit  actually  be- 
comes a  celling  on  wheat  prices  as  long  as 
CCC  has  any  stocks  of  the  class,  grade,  or 
quality  which  buyers  want. 

This  low  limit  prevents  farmers  from  re- 
deeming their  wheat  loins  as  should  be  pos- 
sible  under   our   acreage   control    programs. 
Large    amounts    of    wheat   are   t\imed    over 
unnecessarily  to  the  Government  each  year. 
This    centralizes    control    of    marketing    in 
their    inexperienced    and    Inefficient    hands, 
and  bypasses  those  private  businesses  which 
have  the  skill  to  handle  the  crop  and  have 
invested  heavUy  to  do   so.     None   are    hurt 
worse  than  cooperative  wheat  producers  who 
have  sacrlOced.  over  the  years,  to  establish 
their  own  marketing  facilities,  and  who  now 
see  their  own  price  support  program  twisted 
Into    a    weapon    both    to   beat    down    their 
wheat  prices  and  to  weaken  their  own  co-ops. 
This  is  not  what  farmers  set  up  a  wheat 
program    to   do,    nor   do   they    want   to   see 
this    continued.      This    cuts    their    Income, 
disrupts  their  marketing,  reduces  their  co- 
operative savings.  Jeopardizes  the  very  exist- 
ence  of  their  co-ops.  adds  to  the  costs  of 
Government,  and  gives  our  wheat  programs 
a  bad  name  with  the  public.     As  you  well 
know  I  support  you  In  your  every  effort  to 
get  this  amendment  adopted.  I  believe  the 
celling  could  well  be  even  higher  than   115 
percent  of  the  support.  If  support  leveU  are 
to  be  at  only  half  of  parity. 

You  can  help  wheat  farmers  by  another 
step  which  also  would  add  scores  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  wheat  Income,  and  which,  fur- 
ther, would  right  a  long-standing  Injustice 
to  growers.  That  would  be  to  stop  the 
deduction  of  storage  charges  from  wheat 
loans.  Let  me  explain  what  I  mean,  since 
all  to  few  know  of  this  policy  which  so 
rackles  our  good  wheat  farmers.  Since  1938. 
Congress  has  set  minimum  supports  for 
wheat  by  law.  declaring  these  mlnlmums  to 
be  necessary  both  for  farmers  and  the  na- 
tional welfare.  For  many  years,  this  was 
faithfully  followed,  to  be  exact,  from  the 
start   of   the   present   programs   In    1938    to 

Then   In    1951.   this  was  changed  so  that 
farmers  could  get  the  full  support  promlawl 
by   law   only   at   the  end  of   the  markeUng 
season.     In  other  words,  they  had  to  pay  the 
cost  of  storage  from  harvest  to  late  spring, 
either  by  providing  their  own  farm  storage, 
or  by  deductions  In  advance  from  their  loan 
If    their    wheat    was    stored    off    the    farms 
This  meant  all  users  of  wheat  got  their  wheat 
with  farmers  absorbing  all  the  storage  costs 
until   late   spring      Farmers  thus  fell   short 
of  getting  the  full  support  promised  by  Uw. 
The  average  amount  of  such  storage  deduc- 
tion Is  about  10  cents  per  bushel,  and  thus 
since  1951,  the  effective  support  price  under 
wheat  has  been  the  loan  less  than  10  cents. 
Because  of  this,  during  these  13  years,  buy- 
ers have  been  able  to  get  their  wheat   for 
about  tl   billion  less  than  the  support  de- 
clared to  be  the  law  of  the  land,  and  wheat 
fanners   and   wheat    SUtes   have   been  out 


that  amount.  With  wheat  farmers  leaving 
the  land  In  large  numbers  and  wheat  States 
falling  behind  In  Income,  this  bllllon-doUar 
loss  has  been  hard  to  bear  This  Is  especlaUy 
so  since  the  wheat  farmers'  share  of  the  con- 
sumer's dollar  spent  for  bread  has  gone  down 
in  that  time  from  17  percent  to  only  12  per- 
cent. Even  this  past  season,  with  heavy 
emergency  demand  for  wheat  abroad,  prices 
during  harvest  were  substantially  below  the 
support  due  to  these  storage  deducUons. 

This  concerns  us  even  more  If,  as  It  looks 
certain,  the  1964  loan  Is  to  go  to  50  percent 
of  parity,  or  $1.36  per  bushel.  Will  farmers 
get  even  thU  50  percent  of  parity,  or  will 
they  get  50  percent  less  these  storage  charges? 
That  question  now  Is  up  to  Congress,  when 
you  are  considering  the  wheat  law. 

Judging  by  the  figures  quoted  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  page  24,  of 
the  Senate  Report  No.  874  accompanying  this 
bill  before  you,  the  Department  expects  to 
continue  deducting  these  charges,  because 
they  forecast  the  effective  support  to  be  not 
$1.26,  but  $1.15  or  even  $1.10. 

Congress  should  see  that  wheat  farmers 
get  the  minimum  support  when  they  use 
their  loan  program.  It  will  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment little,  and  benefit  farmers  much, 
but  most  of  all.  It  will  deal  fairly  and 
squarely  with  producers  and  stop  letting 
users  chisel  on  the  support  law  by  getting 
free  storage  at  the  farmers*  expense. 

Taking  this  average  of  a  dime  per  bushel 
out  of  each  producer's  returns  and  giving  It 
to  those  much  better  off.  has  been  a  heartless 
policy  In  my  opinion,  as  well  as  defeating  the 
purpose  of  Congress  during  these  past  13 
years.  I  trust  you  will  do  your  best  to  rec- 
tify this,  and  I  know  you  will  get  support 
from  many  other  Senators  In  so  doing. 

In  these  two  matters,  I  speak  for  the  150.- 
000  farmers  who  own  the  650  cooperative 
elevator  associations  which  make  up  our 
OTA  federation.  The  farmer -delegates,  on 
December  11,  1963,  at  our  recent  annual 
meeting,  unanimously  voted  on  both  of  these 
questions  as  shown  In  paragraphs  (d)  and 
(e)  of  the  attached  resolution. 

Further,  I  should  advise  you  that  In  late 
1962  and  early  1963,  I  made  a  strong  effort 
through  the  National  Citizens  Wheat  Com- 
mittee, representing  many  growers'  organiza- 
tions, to  get  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  correct  this  latter  condition  t>efore  the 
wheat  referendum  of  May  23.  1963.  Our 
committee  failed  on  this  point  as  well  as  on 
the  rest  of  our  requests  to  the  Department. 
Correction,  therefore.  Is  up  to  the  Congress. 
With  my  best  wishes.  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

M.  W.  Tkatchkb. 
Oeneral      Manager.      Farmers       Union 
Grain  Terminal  Association. 
PS. — If  you  want  to  put  my  whole  letter  In 
the  CoNOBissioNAL  RxcoBo.  that  Is  perfectly 
OK. 


RcsoLtmoN  No.  7:  Thx  Rolx  or  Twa  Com- 
MODiTT  CaxDrr  CotPoaxTiON  w  Obain 
Maucs'Hng 

The  loan  program  operated  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  has  been  and  U 
invaluabl*  to  the  producers.  Several  aspects 
of  Its  operation,  however,  have  been  detri- 
mental to  the  Interests  of  the  farmer  and 
the  grain  trade  In  general.  We  recommend, 
therefore,  the  following  modifications  and 
practices: 

(a)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
when  disposing  of  or  rotating  stocks,  should 
move  grain  Into  commercial  channels  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  point  of  origin.  Where 
available,  commercial  marketing  channels 
should  be  used  exclusively. 

(b)  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  bins, 
when  unneeded  because  of  Increased  availa- 
bility of  commercial  storage  facilities,  should 
be  retired;  and  that  subsUndard  storage 
should  t>e  removed  from  governmental  loan 
programs    Immediately   when    storage   crises 


are  ended.  The  farmers'  Interest  should  re-  ■> 
celve  first  priority  In  the  disposition  of  these  , 
bins;  ^     ^ 

(c)  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks 
shoxild  not  be  sold  during  harvest  time. 
These  sales  obviously  have  an  unduly  de- 
pressing effect  on  the  commercial  grain 
market: 

(d)  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agrlcultiire 
should  restore  the  loaning  policy  that  was 
used  before  the  present  practice  of  making 
deductions  for  storage  from  loan  proceeds 
was  established.  Farmers  should,  as  was 
the  Intent  of  Congress,  receive  the  full  loan 
support;  and 

(e)  No  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
sales  should  be  made  at  less  than  115  per- 
cent of  the  support  level,  and  there  should 
be  added  to  this  the  actual  average  carrying 
charges.  Including  storage,  handling,  and 
Interest  costs.  This  charge  would  allow  the 
farmer  to  derive  the  full  benefits  of  expand- 
ing consumer  and  export  markets. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time  but  yield  as 
much  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey].  ^     ^    , 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
He  has  made  a  persuasive,  factual  case 
in  support  of  the  amendment.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  knows  I  pre- 
pared an  amendment  identical  with  his. 
My  amendment  is  No.  424.  If  he  will 
permit  me  to  do  so.  I  should  like  to  join 
him  as  a  cosponsor  of  his  amendment, 
so  we  will  be  working  together  on  this 
important  subject. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  so  stated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  my  speech. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  beUeve  the 
amendment  would  be  helpful.  First.  It 
would  require  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, in  a  sense,  to  restrict  its  mar- 
keting operations  and  to  bring  them  Into 
better  balance  with  the  normal  free 
market  conditions. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  up- 
grade the  entire  Inventory  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  The  Corpo- 
ration has  more  than  900  million  bushels 
of  wheat.  By  requiring  the  resale  price 
of  the  wheat  moving  into  the  market  to 
be  115  percent  of  the  loan  rate  plus  rea- 
sonable carrying  charges,  instead  of  105 
percent,  the  entire  inventory  would  take 
on  new  value. 

The  arguments  of  the  administration 
or  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
against  this  amendment  will  be  pre- 
sented; but  I  believe  they  can  be  refuted, 
and  I  will  be  here  to  help  in  the  refuta- 
tion. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  the  world  wheat  market  Is  in  a 
rather  strained  position— at  a  time  when 
we  are  In  the  position  of  being  the  seller, 
and  the  world  is  in  the  position  of  being 
the  buyer — I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
act  to  damage  our  own  position,  or  press 
it  down,  so  to  speak.  By  having  the  rate 
115  percent,  plus  the  carrying  charges, 
we  maintain  our  position,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  permit  the  free  market  to 
operate  without  being  affected  adversely 
by  the  stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

Some  people  have  told  me  I  have  been 
too  critical  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  I  wish  to  have  the  rec- 
ord show  clearly  that  I  believe  we  need 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  for 
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it  has  performed  a  wonderfully  helpful 
service  to  American  agriculture,  and  It 
still  is  needed  In  order  to  help  the  Amer- 
ican farm  economy. 

But.  Mr.  President,  once  a  Government 
agency  gets  as  large  as  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  has  become,  it  begins 
to  take  on  the  aspects  of  a  business. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  to  help  the  farmers* 
business,  not  to  take  it  over.  Its  main 
purpose  should  be  to  aid  the  farmers,  to 
protect  them  in  connection  with  their 
marketing  operations,  and  to  see  to  It 
that  a  farmer  does  not  have  to  sell  his 
crops  at  harvest  time,  when  prices  are 
going  down  rapidly,  but.  Instead,  will  be 
enabled  to  obtain  a  loan,  so  that  at  that 
time  he  can  put  his  crop  in  storage,  and 
later  can  market  it.  at  a  time  most  bene- 
ficial or  advantageous  to  him. 

So  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  a  very  important  place  In  our  sys- 
tem: but  it  should  not  take  over  any  of 
the  operations  which  can  be  performed 
by  the  private  trade  channels  or  the 
cooperative  organizations  which  have 
been  built  by  the  farmers  themselves. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
should  be  a  helper,  not  an  absorber  of 
the  wheat  market. 

So  by  requiring  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  sell  at  not  less  than  115 
percent  of  the  loan  rate,  the  farmers 
conceivably  could  receive  from  10  cents 
a  bushel  to  15  cents  a  bushel  more  for 
their  wheat.  Supply  and  demand — 
rather  than  cm  artificial  ceiling,  as  pres- 
ently is  the  case — would  then  be  the 
controlling  factors  In  determining  what 
they  would  receive  for  their  product. 

I  know  that  all  Senators  who  have 
studied  the  situation  recognize  that  the 
redeemable  loan  rate — the  105 -percent 
rate — becomes  a  ceiling,  rather  than  a 
floor.     It  has  that  economic  effect. 

So  we  are  seeking  to  permit  farmers 
who  put  their  wheat  under  loan  at  har- 
vestUme  to  participate  in  an  orderly 
marketing  program. 

The  Conunodity  Credit  Corporation 
was  established,  and  I  quote  from  Its 
charter: 

For  the  purpose  of  stabilizing,  supporting, 
and  protecting  farm  Income  and  prices,  of 
assisting  In  the  maintenance  of  balanced  and 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, products  thereof,  foods,  feeds,  and 
flbers,  and  of  facilitating  the  orderly  dis- 
tribution of  agricultural  coounodlties. 

The  CCC  was  established  with  limited 
responsibilities.  It  was  established  to 
put  a  floor  under  prices,  not  a  celling. 
It  was  established  to  aid  the  farm  pro- 
ducer to  supplement  the  normal  channels 
of  trade  and  not  to  supplant  them.  And 
it  also  was  established  to  cooperate  with 
farmer-built,  farmer-owned  and  farmer- 
operated  organizations. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
never  was  Intended  to  become  a  going 
business  concern.  It  was  not  organized 
to  do  the  business  of  the  farm  coopera- 
tives or  the  grain  trade.  It  was  estab- 
lished to  make  the  marketplace  more 
orderly,  not  more  disorderly.  It  was 
created  to  help  Improve  the  price  struc- 
ture for  the  farm  producer  and  not  to 
lower  It.  It  was  established  to  promote 
orderly  marketing  and  not  to  engage  In 
dumping. 


Mr.  President,  raising  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  resale  price  to  115 
percent  of  the  loan  rate  Is.  an  Important 
step  In  Insuring  that  It  operate  to  the 
benefit  rather  than  the  detriment  of 
America's  family  farmers.  Further- 
more, the  value  of  the  Inventory  held 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporatldh 
would  Increase.  So  from  both  points  of 
view.  Including  the  Governments  In- 
vestment In  its  own  Inventory  of  wheat 
stocks,  a  provision  of  115  percent  of  the 
loan  rate  as  the  minimum  sales  price  for 
the  CCC  would  be  desirable. 

We  should  not  overlook  the  position 
of  the  small  wheatgrower.  either.  Na- 
tionally. 2  out  of  every  3  wheatgrowers 
harvest  less  than  15  acres;  In  many 
States,  the  proportion  Is  9  out  of  10. 
Many  of  these  growers  of  winter  wheat 
will  not  be  In  a  position  to  participate 
In  a  new  program,  because  they  already 
have  planted  more  than  their  3 -year 
average,  less  10  percent — the  require- 
ment for  eligibility  in  this  bill.  There- 
fore, these  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
growers  will  have  to  depend  on  the  free 
market  this  year  for  their  Income  from 
wheat.  No  wheat  legislation  we  could 
pass  now  could  affect  these  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  small  wheat  producers. 
The  placing  of  a  celling  of  105  percent 
of  the  loan  for  these  farmers  will  sharp- 
ly reduce  the  wheat  Income  of  this  sub- 
stantial group,  and  also  will  sharply 
reduce  farm  Income. 

Mr.  President,  In  a  time  of  world 
wheat  shortages  due  to  an  Increasing 
population  and  bad  crops,  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  the  only  major 
sources  of  expwrt  supplies  of  wheat. 
There  is  absolutely  no  reason  we  should 
sell  our  wheat  out  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation's  inventory  at  a  low 
price  when  the  world  badly  needs  wheat. 
We  are  giving  the  whole  world  a  big  bar- 
gain and  the  bUl  is  being  paid  for  by 
the  American  taxpayer. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this 
amendment.  It  will  raise  the  Income  of 
the  wheat  producer,  lower  the  cost  of 
the  farm  program  to  the  taxpayer  and 
result  In  a  more  orderly  marketing  of 
wheat  In  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  have  Just  now  received 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
some  evidence  which  bolsters  the  point 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  been 
making  so  effectively.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  bulletin  entitled  "Wheat  Situation," 
which  was  released  on  March  7  by  the 
Economic- Research  Service  of  the  UB. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  referred  to  the 
effect  of  the  105  percent  loan  rate  In  serv- 
ing as  a  celling,  rather  than  as  a  floor. 
In  that  connection,  I  now  read  from  page 
6  of  this  bulletin  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture: 

Prices  of  most  classes  of  wheat  are  well 
above  loan  rates.  They  started  to  rise  In  late 
September,  because  of  exceptionally  heavy 
export  demand,  but  have  now  generally  lev- 
eled off.  CCC  sales,  however,  have  tempered 
the  price  rise. 

That  points  out  exactly  what  hap- 
pened In  that  connection. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  of 
this  paragraph  from  the  bulletin  Issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
also  the  fifth  paragraph  on  page  7  of  the 
bulletin,  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  bulletin  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  bulletin  entitled  "Wheat  Situa- 
tion— February  1964" — for  release  March  7, 
1964;  bulletin  W8-187.  Economic  Research 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture] 

Pricks  Well  Abovi  Loait 
Prices  of  most  classes  of  wheat  are  wall 
above  loan  rates.  They  started  to  rise  in 
late  September,  because  of  exceptionally 
heavy  export  demand,  but  have  now  gen- 
erally leveled  off.  CCC  sales,  however,  have 
tempered  the  price  rise.  Since  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation's  holdings  are  almost 
entirely  of  hard  wheats,  statutory  minimum 
prices  first  became  effective  for  thU  class. 
As  a  result,  hard  wheat  prices  have  been 
relatively  stable  since  late  October.  In  fact, 
the  CCC  resale  price  has  practically  estab- 
lished the  market  price  for  Hard  Winter 
wheat.  This  price  Is  computed  at  IDS  per- 
cent of  the  current  loan  rate  plus  applicable 
carr3ring  charges.  Recently,  many  buyers 
have  substituted  low-priced  htu-d  wheats  for 
soft  wheats,  thereby  restricting  further  price 
increase  on  soft  wheats.  Prices  of  moat 
classes,  despite  the  general  rise,  were  lower 
in  late  February  than  they  were  a  year 
earlier. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  brought  to  the  debate 
at  this  point  convincing  evidence  of  what 
we  have  been  discussing ;  he  has  contrib- 
uted pragmatic  and  convincing  evidence. 

Whenever  the  market  begins  to  rlM, 
there  Is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  begin 
to  unload  its  stocks.  The  purpose  of 
this  program  Is  to  Increase  farm  income; 
and,  as  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
AncEH]  and  other  Senators  have  pointed 
out,  we  really  shall  not  have  an  over- 
whelmingly large  amount  of  wheat 
stocks.  So,  I  believe  we  must  be  at  least 
reasonably  prudent  In  deciding  how 
much  of  these  wheat  stocks  we  shall  dis- 
pose of  and  how  much  of  them  we  shall 
continue  to  carry. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  briefly  to 
me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  believe  the  r^?ort  from 
which  the  Senator  fn»n  South  Dakota 
was  reading  also  states  that  the  average 
price  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  for 
the  past  full  marketing  year  has  been  6 
percent  above  the  full  support  level. 

I  may  say  that  I  have  received  a  com- 
munication from  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent grain  concerns  In  the  city  of 
Minneapolis.  In  that  communication, 
that  concern  did  not  quite  take  me  to 
task,  but  It  Indicated  it  believed  I  was 
somewhat  In  error  In  estimating  that 
there  might  be  a  maximum  production 
of  wheat  of  1,250  million  bushels  this 
year,  and  stated  that  the  very  maximum 
the  trade  in  Minneapolis  could  figure 
out  was  1.200  million  bushels. 

When  we  consider  that  the  demand 
will  probably  run  somewhere  around 
1,400  mllUon  to  1,500  million  bushels.  It 
is  very  obvious  that  there  will  be  a  sell- 
er's mailcet  in  the  coming  year,  pro- 
vided the  growers  do  not  become  iMUilcky 
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and  do  not  begin  to  believe  the  stories 
which  apparently  are  being  spread- 
namely,  that  if  they  do  not  take  $1.65 
for  their  crop,  they  will  not  be  able  to 
get  that  much  later  on.  I  hope  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  will  take  steps  to 
squelch  those  stories,  and  will  tell  the 
farmers  that  they  do  not  need  to  sell 
their  wheat  for  less  than  its  fair  value. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  the  con- 
tributions the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
made  in  this  debate  have  been  most  help- 
ful. 

I  think  there  is  no  need  for  a  panic 
psychology  in  the  country;  and  I  think 
the  report  from  which  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  read  is  most  helpful. 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  on  a  partisan 
basis  in  connection  with  this  issue. 
After  all.  there  has  been  more  than 
enough  of  that.  The  truth  of  the  situa- 
tion is  that  at  th's  very  moment  an  ad- 
ministrative decision  calling  for  115 
percent  of  the  loan  rate  could  be  taken, 
because  the  minimum  is  105  percent. 
However,  that  decision  is  not  being  taken. 
So  this  bill  is  the  logical  one  to  which 
to  attach  such  an  amendment,  because 
In  the  bill  we  are  dealing  with  wheat. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  sup- 
port the  sunendment.  I  shall  not  take 
further  time  on  it.  But  I  conclude  by 
saying  that  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  adopted. 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senator  from  South  Dakota  will  state  it. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  It  seems  to  me  that  all 
the  Senators  who  now  are  in  the  Cham- 
ber are  in  favor  of  the  amendment.  I 
do  not  know  whether  any  Senator  seeks 
to  be  yielded  time  from  the  time  avail- 
able to  those  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. ^  ,  ^ 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  am  in  control  of 
the  time  avsUlable  to  those  who  are  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment:  but  I.  my- 
self, am  not  In  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  most  fortuitous  circximstance. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  voted  against  the 
amendment,  in  the  committee 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  briefly  to  me.  I  wish 
to  say  that  although  I  voted  against  the 
amendment  In  the  committee.  I  am  not 
Inclined  to  start  a  riot  if  it  becomes  ap- 
parent that  a  voice  vote  In  favor  of  the 
amendment  will  develop,  because  I  have 
high  hopes  that  any  amendment  which 
will  be  adopted  will  come  to  a  lingering 
demise  after  It  is  adopted  by  the  Senate— 
as  now  appears  probable. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  believe  we  should 
request  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
we  take  not  be  charged  to  the  time  avail- 
able to  those  who  are  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  is  in  order  for  me 
to  yield  myself  time  from  the  time  avail- 
able to  those  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 

need.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I8  there 
objection?  Without  obJecUon.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  to 
make  the  record  clear,  I  should  note 


that  I  offered  an  amendment  In  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
to  raise  the  minimum  CCC  resale  price 
to  110  percent  of  the  support  price.  I 
did  so.  after  having  taken  a  count  In 
the  committee,  in  the  hope  that  the 
amendment  might  be  adopted.  How- 
ever, it  was  rejected.  I  support  the  pro- 
posed 115  percent  resale  price  which  Is 
contained  in  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDT]  and  my  colleague  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey 1.  I  believe  that  is  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable level  at  which  to  set  the  resale 
price. 

The  discussion  which  has  already 
taken  place  has  established  that  this 
question  is  one  which  must  be  of  Inter- 
est to  Senators  who  are  concerned  about 
farm  income  and  who  are  concerned  also 
about  the  operation  of  our  farm  pro- 
gram. It  raises  a  basic  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  may  not  have  pro- 
ceeded too  far  in  the  Congress  in  giving 
discretionary  authority  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  I  do  not  mean  to 
blame  the  Department,  because  the  au- 
thority which  we  have  given  to  them  was 
ours  to  give. 

In  part.  I  believe  it  reflects  a  hesita- 
tion on  our  part  to  take  responsibUity 
for  some  of  the  necessary,  hard  deci- 
sions. So.  shying  away,  we  granted  dis- 
cretionary authority.  I  suppose  hopes 
varied.  Some  said.  "We  wlU  set  the 
support  price  at  a  low  level.  Conse- 
quently, the  cost  of  the  program  will  be 
reduced." 

Or  perhaps  the  action  was  taken  In  the 
hope  that  If  the  program  did  not  work 
out  well  we  would  not  have  to  take  the 
primary  responsibility  for  its  deficiencies 
but  could  charge  that  the  Department 
either  had  not  understood  Its  responsi- 
bUity or  had  not  carried  its  responsibility 
out  properly. 

The  proposal  before  the  Senate  today 
is  really  not  one  which  would  take  away 
discretionary  authority  altogether  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but 
rather  would  narrow  the  range  in  which 
the  Department  would  be  free  to  make 
decisions.  We  are  proposing  to  Pl«cf  » 
larger  share  of  the  responsibUity  for  the 
wheat  program  on  our  own  shoulders. 

If  as  some  of  the  opponents  of  the 
program  have  said,  the  proposal  would 
increase  the  cost  of  the  wheat  program. 
I  think  those  of  us  who  support  the 
amendment  ought  to  be  wUllng  to  take 
that  responsibUity. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  should  raise 
farm  income,  as  I  think  it  would,  with- 
out significantly  raising  the  cost  of  the 
program  I  think  then  we  should  take 
credit  for  it.  If  these  two  desirable  ob- 
jectives are  at  least  advanced,  if  not 
achieved,  by  the  amendment  and  if  in 
addition  the  amendment  would  have  the 
effect  of  forcing  more  grain  to  be  han- 
dled through  what  we  caU  normal  non- 
governmental channels,  that.  too.  would 
be  on  the  plus  side. 

Mr  MUNDT  Wr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr   McCarthy     i  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Prom  which,  may  I  sug- 
gest, the  Government  would  reap  more 
benefit  in  terms  of  income  taxes  to  take 
care  of  the  costs  involved. 


Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Government 
would  reap  benefit  on  that  ground.  If 
the  proposal  should  work  out,  over  a 
period  of  2  or  3  years.  I  believe  it  would 
also  prove  beneficial  in  relation  to  the 
cost  of  handling,  storage,  and  the  many 
other  hidden  costs  which  are  absorbed 
through  other  expenditures  and  other 
aspects  of  the  farm  program 

No  one  expects  the  proposal  to  solve 
all  the  problems  in  relation  to  wheat. 
It  would  create  some  limited  problems 
with  respect  to  the  export  of  grain  and 
with  respect  to  substitution.  AU  of  these 
problems,  in  my  judgment,  can  be  worked 
out  to  the  net  benefit  of  the  farmers,  the 
grain  trade,  and  I  believe  also  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

The  Department  has  made  some  criti- 
cisms of  the  proposal  on  the  basis  of 
costs   and  difficulty   of   administration. 
The  cost  estimates  that  they  make  are 
subject  to  serious  question.    I  think  that 
the  administrative  difficulties  which  they 
foresee  are  not  of  such  consequence  as  to 
deter  the  Senate  from  supporting   the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota     AU  of  us  know  that  the 
matter  of  administrative  difficulty  is  one 
which  is  often  raised  to  many  programs 
which  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment opposes.    We  see  it  more  often 
with  respect  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  with  reference  to  taxation  than 
we  do  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
But  In  almost  every  case  that  a  pro- 
gram reasonably  subject  to  administra- 
tion is  passed  by  Congress,  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  In  a  rela- 
tively short  time  works  out  the  admin- 
istrative details,  and  it  Is  administered 
with  reasonable  success. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.   McCarthy.    I   am   happy   to 

yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  may 
recall  that  the  Department  has  stated 
that  if  the  j)ercentage  was  set  at  115 
percent,  it  would  be  impossible  for  CCC 
to  get  rtd  of  any  of  the  wheat  What 
does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  have 
to  say  about  that? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Department  went  quite  so  far  as  to 
say  that  it  would  be  Impossible  to  get  rid 
of  the  wheat.  The  Department  said 
that  it  might  be  more  difficult  for  them 
to  get  rid  of  It.  Their  principal  argu- 
ment was  that  it  would  probably  be  more 
costly  for  them  to  support  the  export 
program.  That  is  a  relative  sort  of  argu- 
ment. It  would  be  somewhat  more  cocUy 
than  it  would  be  to  carry  out  the  export 
program  under  the  program  proposed  in 
this  bUl,  but  it  would  be  less  costly  than 
it  has  been  under  the  1962  and  1963 
wheat  pro«rrams.  So  that  Is  a  kind  of 
moving  screen  against  which  we  are 
making  these  judgments.  The  Depart- 
ment takes  the  point  of  reference  which 
is  most  convenient  to  its  case. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  Is  true,  but. 
according  to  the  Ricord  and  the  hear- 
ings, it  would  cost  the  Government  more 
if  we  made  the  percentage  115  percent 
Instead  of  105  percent. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes.  I  think  that 
is  correct,  depending  a  Uttle  on  what 
happens  In  the  market.  The  Depart- 
ment shifts  Its  basic  assumptions  from 
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one  argument  to  the  next.  It  Is  quite 
possible  that  the  market  price  would 
improve.  It  means  that  producers  would 
get  more  for  what  they  sold  than  they 
would  receive  if  the  CCC  were  free  to 
seU  at  105  percent  of  the  support  price. 
If  the  market  should  tighten  up  so  we 
could  sell  some  Commodity  Credit  grain 
at  115  percent — as  much  as  we  would 
sell  at  105  percent — that  would  be  a  net 
gain  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator is  offering  the  amendment  hoping 
that  a  better  price  wUl  be  received  by 
the  farmer. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes.  I  am  support- 
ing the  amendment  with  that  purpose  In 
mind.  My  judgment  Is  that  it  would  be 
helpful. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  amendment 
should  bring  a  better  price  to  the  farmer, 
then  probably  it  would  cost  the  Govern- 
ment more.    Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Not  necessarily. 
The  proposal  would  put  more  pressure 
on  the  market  to  pay  a  higher  price. 
If  the  laws  of  the  market  operated, 
it  might  weU  be  that  the  cost  to  the 
Government  would  not  In  any  way 
be  increased,  but  there  would  be  some 
mcrease  in  the  cost  of  wheat  in  the 
market  itself.  That.  I  say.  would  not 
be  altogether  bad.  if  we  accept  the  fact 
that  the  wheat  producer  is  not  receiving 
a  fair  price  for  what  he  is  producing  now. 
But  the  proposal  should  develop  a  pres- 
sure in  the  market  to  force  the  price  up. 
The  price  would  stUl  be  below  90  percent 
of  parity. 

The  proposal  is  part  of  a  longtime  ob- 
jective. We  should  develop  the  situation 
m  which  the  farmer  wiU  receive  a  fair 
price  in  the  marketplace.  It  would  be 
like  a  small  dam  in  a  stream,  designed  to 
raise  the  water  level  for  the  farmer.  The 
proposal  would  raise  his  price  level  a 
little  closer  to  a  fair  price. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Does  my  colleague 
wish  me  to  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  going  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to  yield  to 
me.  I  believe  he  has  more  than  ade- 
quately covered  the  point.  He  has  indi- 
cated the  export  market  is  taking  a  little 
extra  money  under  the  program,  but 
less  than  last  year's  program. 

The  compensating  value  is  to  be  found 
in  the  domestic  market,  where  wheat 
ought  to  bring  a  better  price.  The  Sena- 
tor has  made  the  point.    I  thank  him. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Perhaps  the  point 
I  wish  to  make  has  been  brought  out  in 
the  discussion  earlier.  If  it  has,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  need  not  com- 
ment on  it  further. 

Is  it  not  true  that  some  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  resale  poli- 
cies over  the  past  couple  of  years  may 
have  contributed  in  part  to  the  difficul- 
ties that  are  facing  us  today  on  the  live- 
stock front?  In  other  words,  is  it  not 
true  that  a  discharge  into  the  market  of 
feed  grains  and  wheat  stocks,  producing 
a  depressing  effect  on  market  prices,  may 
well  have  contributed  to  the  lowering  of 
feed  prices,  which  li;  turn  has  had  a  de- 
pressing effect  both  on  cattle  and  hog 
Prices? 


Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question  that  once  the  cattlefeed- 
ers — particularly  the  big  ones — realized 
that  a  policy  was  set  of  releasing  feed 
into  the  market  at  a  low  price,  they  were 
encouraged  to  expand  their  beef  produc- 
tion. A  great  part  of  the  difficulty  the 
cattlemen  and  cattlefeeders  are  experi- 
encing today  is  the  result  of  the  expan- 
sion which  was  based  upon  that  assump- 
tion. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator has  probably  brought  out  very  weU 
that,  on  the  debit  side,  the  Department 
can  argue  that  this  amendment,  If 
adopted,  would  result  In  Increasing  the 
cost  of  handling  exports.  Their  esti- 
mates are  there  wUl  be  an  increase  cost 
of  $80  or  $90  million  In  the  export  pro- 
gram If  we  accept  this  amendment. 
Probably  the  other  problem 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  If  I  may  Interject, 
this  would  be  an  Increase  over  what  It 
woiUd  cost  if  the  bUl  is  adopted  as  re- 
ported. But  compared  to  costs  under 
the  1963  wheat  program,  the  cost  of  the 
export  program  wUl  be  reduced  even  If 
the  amendment  Is  adopted. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.     That  is  right. 

The  other  problem  before  the  commit- 
tee when  it  evaluated  this  amendment,  is 
that  there  is  no  question  that  if  it  car- 
ries it  will  interfere  with  the  freedom  of 
the  Secretary  in  managing  surplus 
stocks. 

I  understand  the  problem  the  Secre- 
tary is  up  against  on  this  front.  He  is 
under  great  pressure  from  Congress  and 
the  taxpayers  of  the  coimtry  to  do  what 
he  can  to  reduce  the  burden  of  carrying 
on  the  support  program. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  think  that  is  true. 
I  think,  however,  he  Is  imder  some  pres- 
sures that  are  self -generated  within  the 
Department,  which  are  not  the  refiection 
of  the  attitude  of  Congress,  or  that  are 
not  pubUc  pressures,  but  of  some  persons 
in  the  Budget  Bift-eau.  I  used  to  make 
the  statement  during  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration that  we  should  not  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  man  with  the  green 
eyeshade.  I  hope  the  administration 
wiU  try  to  free  itself  from  pressures  that 
are  generated  within  the  Department 
itself  and  will  also  try  to  free  itself  from 
pressures  which  come  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  It  should  carry  out  the 
intent  of  Congress,  if  we  clearly  indicate 
what  it  is,  and  let  us  take  the  responsi- 
bUity  for  an  increased  cost,  if  increases 
should  follow,  and  let  us  take  credit  for 
an  increased  farm  Income,  if  that  should 
resiUt. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor's point  Is  well  taken.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  led  the  fight  Jn  commit- 
tee to  increase  the  CCC  resale  level  to 
110  percent  of  parity.  He  made  what  I 
thought  was  an  effective  presentation 
and  argument.  As  he  knows,  I  voted 
with  him  in  support  of  this  increase  in 
the  resale  value.  I  think  it  would  have 
been  in  the  interest  of  the  farmers  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  entire  grain  indus- 
try. In  aU  fairness,  I  must  present  the 
majority  committee  side  of  the  argxmient 
and  the  position  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  I  have  tried  to  present  the 
committee  position,  although  I  personal- 
ly believe  a  higher  resale  level  would  be 
beneficial.    I  congratulate  the  Senator 


from  Mirmesota  for  the  maimer  in  which 
he  has  presented  his  argument  for  the 
amendment. 

I  think  I  owe  it  to  myself  and  the  Sena, 
tors  to  say  that  I  am  disappointed  in  the 
administrative  position  on  this  bill.  I 
think  the  men  in  the  green  eyesheides,  to 
which  the  able  Senator  refers,  have 
dominated  the  situation  improperly.  I 
think  they  have  put  limitations  on  Sec- 
retary Freeman  which  he  finds  oppres- 
sive but  has  to  foUow.  I  doubt  they 
cleared  those  Umltations  with  their  su- 
perior. They  Interpreted  a  budget  poUcy 
into  a  doUars  and  cents  level  that  suited 
their  own  fancy. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  urgency  of  get- 
ting a  biU,  I  woiUd  like  to  take  the  time 
to  go  into  the  origin  of  the  limitations, 
and  whose  view  they  reaUy  represent.  I 
would  like  to  have  time  to  see  if  we  can- 
not get  a  more  hberal  program,  but  in 
view  of  the  time  limitations,  the  com- 
mittee felt  we  have  to  take  what  has  been 
offered. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  make  one  final 
point.  I  think  there  is  sigmlficance  in  the 
fact  that  the  law  prohibiting  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  resale  at  less  than 
105  percent  of  the  support  price  was  ap- 
plied at  a  time,  imder  the  old  program, 
when  the  price  was  $2  a  bushel.  Now  the 
bas'.c  support  price  is  being  reduced  to 
$1.30.  We  are  talking  about  115  per- 
cent of  $1.30  instead  of  105  percent  of  a 
much  higher  support  price  which  was  in 
effect  under  the  old  law.  I  think  there 
is  a  substantial  difference.  Even  with- 
out this  change  there  would  be  justific*- 
tion  for  going  to  115  percent,  but  wltti 
this  change  in  the  support  price  itself, 
I  think  the  115  percent  of  the  lower  sup- 
port price  is  complete^'  justified. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  in  regard  to 
this  amendment.  I  spoke  briefly  on  it 
the  other  day.  I  think  it  is  one  amend- 
ment which  should  be  written  into  the 
biU  because  at  least  it  gives  some  im- 
provement in  farm  income. 

As  I  said  previously,  one  objection  is 
that  the  measure  does  not  go  far  enough 
in  the  direction  of  wheatgrowers.  There 
WiU  be  some  argument  about  what  it 
does  to  the  Treasury,  and  we  shoiild 
give  that  fact  consideration,  but  let  us 
keep  in  mind  that  this  biU  involves  $400 
miUlon,  and  any  additional  revenue  we 
can  get  into  the  Treasxiry  wUl  be  help- 
ful. 

I  was  in  the  Senate  when  some  Sens- 
tors,  including  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  HuMPHRry]  and  mjrself,  dis- 
cussed 90  percent  of  parity.  One  was  not 
even  a  friend  of  the  farmer  if  he  did  not 
talk  about  90  percent.  Now  we  are  down 
to  78  percent  or  so.  Any  additional  in- 
come we  can  get  under  the  biU  wiU  be 
helpful. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  remember  crit- 
icizing the  policies  of  Secretary  EJzra 
Taft  Benson,  in  which  he  said  It  would 
be  85  percent ;  then  90  percent  of  85  per- 
cent; then  90  percent  of  90  percent  of 
85  percent;  then  90  percent  of  90  per- 
cent of  90  percent  of  85  percent.  About 
the  only  assurance  we  had  was  that  It 
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would  be  90  percent  of  something  To- 
day we  are  talking  about  105  i)ercent  of 
about  50  percent,  and  we  are  trying  to  get 
that  improved  a  little  by  this  amend- 
ment. About  the  only  assurance  we  have 
is  that  it  will  be  about  50  percent  of 
something,  and  the  ultimate  result  may 
be  about  the  same. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  the  help 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  hope 
the  Senator's  amendment  will  be  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  MXJNDT.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  about  the  division  of  the  time 
remaining  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
NiLSON  In  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  3  minutes  left. 
Mr.  MTJNDT.  I  yield  myself  1  min- 
ute. I  think  the  discxission  makes  it 
pretty  clear  that  there  is  a  meeting 
of  the  minds  with  regards  to  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  something  about  helping 
the  wheat  farmer.  I  expect  to  vote  for 
the  wheat  bill.  I  do  it  with  reservation. 
I  am  reluctant  to  vote  for  a  wheat  pro- 
gram when  I  know  it  is  going  to  guaran- 
tee the  farmer  less  income  than  he  is 
getting  in  the  current  year  or  that  he 
received  the  year  before.  I  shall  vote 
for  It  because  the  alternative  would  be 
no  program  at  all. 

Let  us  face  It— the  program  we  are 
voting  for  will  reduce  income  in  the 
wheat-raising  country,  not  increase  it. 
This  proposal  would  put  it  higher,  a  115 
percent  minimum,  before  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  could  compete 
with  the  farmer  and  grain  dealer.  It  has 
an  additional  advantage,  because  we  are 
talking  about  a  voluntary  wheat  pro- 
gram. This  will  permit  the  farmer  who 
voluntarily  goes  into  the  program  to 
go  in,  and  wUl  permit  a  farmer  volun- 
tarily to  stay  out.  It  gives  voluntariness 
some  significance,  because  it  gives  some- 
thing to  both.  If  we  arc  interested  In 
Income  to  the  wheat  farmer,  and  not 
simply  regulation  of  the  wheat  farmer, 
there  is  an  additional  argument  for  the 
115  percent.  ^  ,^ 

If  the  other  side  is  willing  to  yield 
back  its  time.  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 
my  time,  and  ask  the  Chair  to  have 
the  roll  caDed. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  If  I 
have  any  time  left.  I  yield  it  back. 

The  PRESID  JIG  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  is  yielded  back.  The 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  Mundt  amendment 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 

the  roll.  ^        ,, 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rou. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDDl.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  GoREl.  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Ortjening].  the  Senator 
Arizona  I  Mr.  Hayden]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell  1,  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  SpahkmanI  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  Is  absent 
because  of  Illness. 

I  further  suinounce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Encub]  Is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Teruiessee 


[Mr  GoRil ,  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia   [Mr.    Russell]    would    each    vote 

"nay  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph]  Is  paired  with 
the    Senator    from    Connecticut    tMr. 

Dodd].  ^      „       » 

If  present  and  voUng.  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  would  vote 

"nay."  ^  ^  .. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  tne 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwattr]  .  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky   [Mr.    Morton]    are    necessarily 

absent.  ^      „       ». 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Morton]  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34. 

nays  54,  as  follows: 

I  No.  61  l*g.\ 
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Allott 

B«yb 

Bennett 

Bumick 

C&rlson 

Churcb 

Cooper 
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Edmondson 

Blckenlooper 
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Andenon 

Birtlett 

Beall 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Byrd.  V». 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

aark 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Ellender 
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Pong 

Hart 


Cotton 
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Hruska 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Jordan.  Idabo 

Lausche 

Long.  Mo. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McOovern 

MlUer 
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Hartke 

Hill 

Holland 

Inouye 
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Johnston 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Keating 
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Kucbel 

Long.  La. 

McClellan 

McOee 
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Moss 

Mundt 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Simpson 

Symington 

Tower 

Walters 

Yar  borough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 
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Heuberger 

Pastore 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Rlblcoff 

Robertson 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

WUUams.  N.J. 

WlUlams.  Del. 

Young.  Ohio 


Ooldwater 
Gore 

Omening 
Hayden 


Morton 
Randolph 
Rusaeil 
Sparkman 


So  Mr.  MtJNDT's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  call  up  my  amendments  454 

and  456.  ,^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

•The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  19, 
after  line  3,  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

Sec.  107.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law — 

(1)  For  the  1966  and  1967  crops  of  cotton, 
the  AgrlciUtural  Adjxistment  Act  of  1938. 
as  amended,  shall  be  applicable:  Provided. 
That  the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  farm 
baleage  allotment  for  each  farm  by  convert- 
ing the  tarm  acreage  allotment  established 
under  section  344  of  such  Act  to  a  number 
of  bales  based  on  the  normal  yield  per  acre 
of  cotton  for  the  farm  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  adjusted  pro  rata  to  a  national 
baleage  allotment  equal  to  the  estimated  do- 
mestic consumption  and  exports  for  such 
markeUng  year. 

(2)  Por  the  1966  and  1967  crops  of  cotton, 
the  farm  marketing  excess  under  section  346 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
as  amended,  shall  be  the  actual  production 


on  the  farm  In  excess  of  the  farm  baleage 
allotment. 

(8)  Por  the  1»«6  and  1967  crops  of  cotton, 
a  "cooperator"  under  section  408(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  shall 
be  a  producer  on  whose  farm  the  production 
of  cotton  on  the  farm  does  not  exceed  the 
farm  baleage  allotment. 

On  page  32,  after  line  13.  it  is  proposed 
to  add  the  following : 

S«c.  206.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
directed  to  study  the  feaslbUlty  and  desirabil- 
ity of  putting  production  controls  for  wheat 
on  a  bushelage  basis,  beginning  with  the 
crop  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  1966. 
and  to  the  extent  he  deems  such  action  feasi- 
ble and  desirable,  to  recommend  such  amend- 
menU  to  legUlaUon  as  Is  necessary  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendments  be  considered  en  bloc, 
although  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  debate 
them  this  evening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEH.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  amendments  be  the  pending  ques- 
tion tomorrow? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  Is  the  Intention 
to  have  the  amendments  as  the  pending 
question  tomorrow.  As  soon  as  certain 
discussions  that  may  take  place  this 
evenine  have  been  concluded.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  recess  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Until  11  a.m.  tomor- 

row? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Until  11  ajn. 
There  will  be  no  fvu-ther  votes  this  eve- 
ning, if  Senators  are  Interested  In  that 
Information. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  for  the  remainder  of  the  eve- 
ning the  time  be  not  taken  out  of  the 
time  agreed  to  under  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. ^„. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  won- 
der whether  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  would  permit 
me  to  ask  him  some  questions  in  order 
to  establish  certain  points  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    I  shall  be  glad  to 

do  80. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  First  of  all.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  trying  to  ^^^  * 
satisfactory  wheat  program,  and  I  wish 
him  to  know  that  he  has  earned  the 
gratitude  of  the  wheat  farmers  of  my 

State. 

During  the  past  few  months  I  have  re- 
ceived letters  from  a  number  of  these 
wheat  farmers  endorsing  the  so-called 
McGovem  plan. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  wheth- 
er the  bill  we  are  presently  considering 
falls  short  of  the  original  McGovem  plan 
in  the  subsidy  to  be  extended  to  wheat 
farmers?  ^  ^^ 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  First,  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  the  kind  remarks  he  has 
made  about  me. 

In  answer  to  his  question,  unfortunate- 
ly I  must  tell  him  that  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  falls  about  $150  million 
short  In  Income  to  the  wheat  farmer, 
compared  with  the  bill  as  originally  in- 
troduced by  me  last  summer. 

The  bill  which  I  introduced  near  the 
end  of  July  would  have  preveiUed  prac- 


tically all  of  the  anticipated  drop  of  $600 
million  in  farm  income.  The  b'll  now 
before  the  Senate  would  prevent  about 
$450  million  of  that  $600  million  drop  in 
farm  income.  It  is  approximately  $150 
million  less,  from  the  standpoint  of  In- 
come to  the  wheat  farmer,  than  would 
have  been  the  case  under  my  original 
bill. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  remember  the  aggressive  speech  he 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  which 
he  urged  his  original  propMjsal,  which 
thereafter  became  known  as  the  McOov- 
ern plan,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  income  of  the  wheat  farmer  at  the 
1963  level. 

I  should  like  to  ask  one  other  ques- 
tion, for  clarification.  If  the  blended 
price  of  the  loan  plus  certificate  and  di- 
version payment,  in  the  bill  before  us.  are 
added  together,  will  they  add  up  to  less 
than  what  a  "yes"  vote  in  the  referen- 
dum under  the  present  law  would  bring? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes;  if  there  had 
been  a  "yes"  vote  in  the  referendum, 
the  wheat  farmers  would  doubtless  have 
received  income  from  $150  million  to  $220 
million  higher  than  the  income  they 
would  receive  under  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  that  Information.  I 
should  like  him  to  know  that  the  Idaho 
Wheat  Growers  Association,  having  gone 
on  record  in  favor  of  the  original  McGov- 
ern plan,  take  a  position  against  the  pres- 
ent bill,  for  the  reason  that  it  fails  to 
secure  the  objectives  of  the  original  Mc- 
Govern proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  Idaho  Wheat  Growers  Associa- 
tion, dated  February  22.  1964,  addressed 
to  me,  and  signed  by  Earl  McClellan, 
president,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Idaho  State  Wheat 
Okowers'  Association,  Inc., 
Boise,  Idaho,  February  21,  1964. 
Senator  Frank  Chttrch, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Chttrch:  It  appears  that 
Congrees  will  act  very  soon  on  a  new  program 
for  wheat.  It  Is  Impossible  for  wheat  grow- 
ers located  so  far  from  the  Nation's  Capital 
to  keep  fully  Informed  on  the  last  minute 
bills  and  amendments  which  so  vitally  af- 
fect our  livelihood.  The  members  of  the 
Idaho  State  Wheat  Growers'  Association, 
therefore,  respectfully  request  that  In  your 
deliberations  you  consider  the  proposals  sub- 
mitted and  compare  them  point  by  point 
with  the  recommendations  for  a  new  wheat 
program  as  adopted  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Wheat  Growers'  at  their  recent 
annual  meeting  In  Amarlllo,  Tex.  We  firmly 
believe  that  all  points  covered  In  the  NAWG 
reconunendatlons  are  necessary  in  order  to 
have  a  workable  wheat  program.  I  am  en- 
closing a  copy  of  the  NAWG  recommended 
wheat  program  for  your  convenience. 

The  bill  reported  out  of  the  House  Wheat 
Subcommittee  Is  lacking  In  several  respects 
as  follows: 

1.  The  Income  combination  of  a  81.30  loan, 
70  cents  and  25  cents  certificates,  and  a  low 
diversion  payment  Is  substantially  below 
what  is  needed  to  give  wheat  producers  a 
fair  rate  of  return  for  their  investment  and 
labor.  At  present  prices  if  we  flgxire  a  return 
on  our  investment  we  have  nothing  left  over 


for  our  labor,  or  If  we  subtract  our  labor 
from  our  net  returns,  we  have  no  return  on 
our  Investment.  The  income  under  this  bill 
would  In  most  cases  give  no  return  from 
either  labor  or  capital  Investment  which 
would  mean  slow  starvation  for  the  farmer 
and  a  general  economy  slowdown.  Further- 
more, it  would  not  get  the  satisfactory  level 
of  volimtary  participation  needed  to  make 
the  program  effective. 

2.  The  substitution  clause  should  be  more 
clearly  defined  and  at  the  option  of  the 
farmer  when  he  Is  participating  In  both  the 
feed  grain  and  wheat  programs. 

3  The  Anfuso  amendment's  penalty  pro- 
visions should  be  suspended  for  1966  and 
subsequent  years,  rather  than  just  for  1966. 
This  should  be  done  whether  a  new  wheat 
program  Is  adopted  or  not.  Present  law 
allows  an  individual  with  no  allotment  or 
a  small  allotment  to  overplant  freely  with 
little  or  no  penalty,  as  compared  to  the  aver- 
age wheatgrower  who  would  suffer  a  sub- 
stantial loss  of  acreage  history. 

4.  A  provision  should  be  made  for  the  is- 
suance of  certificates  where  the  farmer  is 
unable  to  plant  due  to  conditions  beyond 
his  control.  There  Is  no  real  difference  be- 
tween one  who  Is  unable  to  plant  and  one 
who  has  planted  but  Is  unable  to  harvest 
due  to  weather,  fiood,  etc. 

5.  A  provision  should  be  Included  making 
it  possible  for  an  indlvidxial  to  harvest  acres 
in  excess  of  his  allotment,  store  this  excess 
at  his  own  expense  under  bond,  and  be 
eligible  for  price  supports  and  certificates. 
This  excess  wheat  would  later  be  released  by 
underplantlng  or  underproduction,  thereby 
adding  greater  flexibility  to  the  program. 
This  would  especially  be  helpful  to  those 
farmers  who  want  to  vary  their  total  yearly 
wheat  acreage  In  a  long  and  short  manner 
In  order  to  fit  available  fields  of  different 
size  Into  their  rotation. 

In  summary,  we  urge  your  support  for  a 
new  wheat  program  embodying  the  rec- 
ommendations outlined  by  the  NAWG.  Any 
program  should  be  made  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible. In  this  regard,  we  would  prefer  a 
single  certificate  rather  than  two  or  three 
of  different  value.  If  the  blended  price 
(loan  plus  certificates)  and  the  diversion 
payment  in  the  bill  in  Its  final  form  add  up 
to  less  than  what  a  yes  vote  In  referendiim 
under  the  present  law  would  bring,  then  we 
recommend  that  you  vote  against  this  new 
legislation.  I  have  polled  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  our  State  association,  and  It  Is 
our  opinion  that  we  cannot  support  legisla- 
tion which  would  result  in  a  decrease  in 
income  for  wheatgrowers  as  compared  to 
recent  years.  We  know  that  a  voluntary 
certificate  program,  with  Income  provisions 
above  1962  levels,  would  get  the  necessary 
participation  to  operate  effectively  and  still 
not  cause  a  rise  In  the  cost  of  bread  to  the 
consumer.  If  we  cannot  get  a  satisfactory 
program  now,  we  would  rather  wait  until 
such  time  as  we  can  pass  a  satisfactory  one, 
than  to  pass  a  program  which  would  be 
doomed  to  failure  from  the  beginning,  and 
which  would  discredit  this  approach  to  cor- 
recting the  problem  of  our  excess  productive 
capacity. 

Sincerely. 

Earl  McCuellan. 

President. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  Record  should  show  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  was  one  of  those 
whom  I  consulted  at  the  time  the  legis- 
lation to  which  he  has  referred  was  In- 
troduced last  summer.  He  has  always 
been,  not  only  vigorous,  but  also  highly 
intelligent  and  imaginative  in  his  leader- 
ship on  matters  affecting  agriculture 
and  affecting  the  producers  of  his  State. 

Of  course  I  share  his  disappointment 
that  the  legislative  situation  seemed  to 


be  such  that  we  could  not  secure  passage 
of  the  original  proposal. 

I  cannot  resist  pleading  with  the  Sen- 
ator to  support  us  on  this  bill,  even 
though  it  does  fall  somewhat  short  of 
the  position  that  we  would  have  had,  had 
the  original  bill  prevailed. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  This  has  been  a  hard 
question  for  me  to  decide.  I  want  the 
Senator  to  know  that  the  bulk  of  the 
farmers  in  Idaho — at  least  among  those 
who  are  not  engaged  in  large  wheat 
planting — appear  to  be  strongly  opposed 
to  this  kind  of  program. 

In  the  last  week  alone,  I  have  received 
117  letters  and  29  telegrams  opposing 
this  bill,  together  with  petitions  bearing 
the  names  of  1,709  Idaho  farmers. 

However.  In  the  past,  the  Idaho  State 
Wheat  Growers  Association,  which  rep- 
resents the  larger  wheat  farmers  of  my 
State,  has  always  endorsed  wheat  sup- 
port programs  which  it  believed  would 
maintain  wheat-farmer  income  at  a 
proper  level.  It  was  only  after  I  received 
this  letter  from  the  Idaho  State  Wheat 
Growers  Association,  asking  me  to 
withhold  my  support  of  this  bill  If  it 
failed  to  meet  the  standards  to  which 
my  questions  have  referred,  that  I  felt 
impelled,  as  a  representative  of  all  the 
farmers  of  Idaho,  to  take  Into  account 
what  seems  to  be  the  great  weight  of 
farmer  opinion.  As  It  stands,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  substantial  support  in 
Idaho  for  this  bill.  Accordingly.  I  shaU 
have  to  cast  my  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  can  appreciate 
the  reservation  that  those  who  believe 
in  a  really  strong  farm  program  may 
feel  about  some  of  the  things  that  have 
happened  to  the  bill.  I  want  the  Sena- 
tor to  know  that  even  if  the  bill  passes, 
I  will  join  with  him  and  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  other  Sena- 
tors in  working  for  an  even  stronger 
program  for  the  future. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
speaking  of  the  programs  for  both  wheat 
and  cotton,  we  have  found  ourselves  In 
the  position  of  having  so  much  surplus 
that  it  has  really  kept  us  from  doing 
for  the  wheatgrowers  and  cottongrowers 
the  things  we  would  have  liked  to  do. 
But  finding  ourselves  in  the  condition 
we  are  In  today,  I  urge  the  [>as8age  of 
the  bill  as  the  best  we  can  do  imder 
circvimstances  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  join  in  that  par- 
ticular thought.  When  the  debate  on 
the  bill  opened,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  made  quite 
clear  that  the  objective  had  been  to  re- 
port a  better  bill.  That  was  his  Initial 
purpose.  But  we  faced  the  strong  reality 
of  barely  getting  any  bill.  I  think  that 
in  some  way  or  other,  this  word  must  get 
out  through  the  Nation  to  the  farm 
groups,  because  they  are  divided  Into 
many  organizations.  Because  there  are 
so  few  of  them  in  terms  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation, they  have  a  difficult  time  having 
their  voice  heard  in  this  Chamber  and 
in  the  other  body. 

It  Is  nothing  short  of  miraculous  that 
the    Committee    on    Agriculture    and 
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Forestry  was  able  to  report  the  two  bills 
it  reported — the  wheat  bill  and  the  cot- 
ton bill. 

Not  knowing  much  about  the  cotton 
Industry,  but  having  a  keen  Interest  In 
its  welfare,  and  having  served  on  the 
committee  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johws- 
TON],  and  thereby  having  learned  much 
about  Southern  agriculture.  I  should  say 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
done  an  outstanding  job  in  being  able  to 
have  the  committee  report  a  wheat  bill 
to  the  Senate,  and  in  handling  it  as  he 
has. 

I  hope  to  have  more  to  say  about  this 
subject  tomorrow.  But  I  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
for  12  years,  and  I  know  it  is  no  small 
achievement  to  report  to  the  Senate  a 
bill  as  good  as  the  one  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  major  production 
of  wheat  Is  confined  to  a  few  States. 
The  production  of  cotton  Is  restricted 
to  another  small  group  of  States. 

Many  times  the  Farm  Bureau  is  inter- 
ested in  only  one  particular  commodity. 
It  fails  to  realize  that  much  compro- 
mising is  required  In  committee  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  before  such  a 
bill  as  we  are  now  discussing  in  the  Sen- 
ate can  be  reported.  However,  we  are 
doing  the  best  we  can  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  farm  bill. 

I  know  there  are  some  objections  to  it, 
some  valid  objections.  Of  course  this 
bill  Is  not  perfect.  Very  few  laws  passed 
by  this  or  any  other  legislative  body 
would  be  classified  as  perfect.  The 
point  Is  that  it  is  the  best  we  can  come 
up  with  at  the  present  time.  The  pro- 
gram should  be  weighed  not  against  a 
standard  of  perfection  but  against  a 
more  realistic  standard  of  what  the 
altemaUve  might  be.  If  we  do  not  pass 
this  bill,  what  will  the  wheat  farmers 
have? 

Using  this  type  of  measurement,  I  be- 
lieve that  most  cotton  and  wheat  farm- 
ers would  agree  that  they  will  be  better 
off  under  this  program  than  if  they  are 
left  to  cope  with  the  programs  now  on 
the  books,  programs  which  have  already 
demonstrated  they  cannot  prevent  very 
serious  trouble  in  cases  of  both  wheat 
and  cotton. 

I  am  sure  that  cottongrowers  of  my 
great  State  of  South  Carolina  can  find 
points  in  the  cotton  section  which  they 
would  like  altered  and  so  would  I.  But 
they  are  realistic  people.  They  know, 
and  we  know  that  the  time  Is  late  to  do 
something  for  the  wheatgrowers  and 
also  for  the  cotton  fanners  this  coming 
year.  They  are  preparing  to  plant  cot- 
ton at  the  present  time,  and  they  have 
already  planted  their  fall  wheat.  The 
sprln?  wheat  planting  season  is  upon 
them,  and  something  must  be  done.  So. 
we  must  do  a  good  deal  of  compromising 
in  order  to  do  anything  for  the  benefit 
of  the  farmer.  We  just  do  not  have  the 
time  to  rewrite  this  legislation  to  take 
care  of  all  details  which  may  not  fully 
please  us.    It  is  a  question  of  accepting 


this  program  or  of  going  on  for  another 
year  under  the  old  program. 

And  the  same  is  true  with  wheat. 
The  winter  wheat  crop,  as  can  be  seen 
when  one  drives  along  the  roads  now.  is 
becoming  green  in  the  warmer  areas. 
Farmers  are  well  along  with  their  plans 
for  the  spring  wheat  crop.  There  is  sim- 
ply no  time  for  fancy  footwork,  for 
amendments,  and  last  minute  changes. 
Either  we  can  accept  this  new  legislation 
and  get  $2  wheat  this  year,  or  we  can 
fail  to  act  and  let  our  farmers  rock  along 
on  $1.30  a  bushel  wheat.  If  this  ques- 
tion were  left  up  to  the  farmers,  I  have 
no  doubt  as  to  how  they  would  vote. 

Let  me  discuss  the  need  for  wheat 
legislation  first.  If  nothing  Is  done  to 
help  the  wheat  farmer  this  year,  his  In- 
come from  wheat  will  slide  from  nearly 
$2.4  bUlion  to  $1.75  billion  this  year. 
Wheat  farmers  are  not  well  heeled  with 
money  now.  They  certainly  cannot 
stand  a  shock  like  this  would  be.  Many 
of  them  would  be  set  back  for  years  be- 
fore getting  on  their  feet  again. 

Wheat  is  an  Important  crop  in  most  of 
our  States.  So  the  effects  of  a  slash  in 
incomes  of  wheat  farmers  would  be  felt 
sOl  across  the  country  from  coast  to 
coast.  And  the  paraljrzing  results  would 
not  be  confined  to  the  farm.  Every  rural 
community  would  be  hurt  and  hurt  se- 
verely in  many  areas.  Communities 
which  rely  primarily  on  wheat  farmers 
to  keep  their  cash  registers  jingling, 
would  be  strangely  and  unhappily  quiet. 
In  the  absence  of  new  legislation,  the 
price  of  wheat  will  drop  from  $2  a  bushel 
to  $1.30  a  bushel.  This  is  the  feed  value 
of  wheat,  the  price  at  which  it  will  com- 
pete with  corn  as  feed  for  livestock.  I 
doubt  that  there  are  any  wheat  farmers 
who  could  keep  going,  raising  $1.30 
wheat. 

And  who  would  benefit  from  this  cut- 
rate  wheat?  Not  the  consimier.  Bakers 
and  millers  have  already  said  that  lower 
priced  wheat  does  not  mean  cheaper 
bread.  The  value  of  wheat  In  a  22-cent 
loaf  of  bread  is  about  2  Mi  cents.  Even  if 
the  wheat  wire  free  to  the  miller,  it 
woiild  not  make  much  of  a  saving  possi- 
ble. A  reduction  from  $2  a  bushel  to  the 
expected  price  of  $1 30  would  not  be 
enough  to  make  any  price  cut  likely.  So 
continuation  of  the  old  wheat  program 
would  mean  ruin  for  wheat  farmers,  and 
no  benefit  to  the  city  man.  No  one  can 
claim  that  this  makes  sense. 

The  new  program  has  several  im- 
portant features,  features  which  will  ap- 
peal to  the  farmer,  to  the  city  man.  and 
to  the  taxpayers  in  general. 

Reduction  of  the  overstocks  of  wheat 
means  present  and  future  savings  to  the 
taxpayer.  It  means  that  the  President's 
budget  can  be  held  down.  It  means 
savings  all  around. 

To  come  to  the  real  clincher,  the  new 
program  will  mean  more  dollars  In  the 
pockets  of  our  wheat  farmers  come  next 
harvest  time.  Instead  of  having  their 
incomes  cut  back  to  $1.75  billion.  It  is 
estimated  that  with  this  new  wheat 
program  the  Income  of  wheat  farmers 
will  be  around  $2.2  billion.  This  Is  not  as 
much  as  I  would  like  to  see.  but  it  Is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Let  us  take 
this  step  today. 


With  regard  to  the  need  and  the  ob- 
jective of  the  wheat  program,  in  his  farm 
message  the  President  said : 


Changes  In  the  wheat  program  are  urgent- 
ly needed  to  check  a  drastic  decline  In  pro- 
ducer Income  from  the  1964  crop.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  additional  legislation  It  Is  estimated 
that  wheat  producers  wUl  receive  between 
$500  million  and  $700  mlUlon  leas  in  1B«4 
than  they  did  in  1063. 

I  recommend  that  the  existing  law  be 
amended  to  permit  producers  to  participate 
In  a  certificate  program  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
The  law  should  be  designed  to  (1)  raise  the 
income  of  wheatgrowers  substantially  above 
what  It  would  be  In  the  absence  of  new  legis- 
lation; (2)  avoid  Increases  in  budgetary 
costs;  (3)  maintain  the  price  of  wheat  at  a 
level  which  will  not  Increase  the  price  of 
bread  to  the  consumer,  and  (4)  enable  the 
United  States  to  discharge  Its  responsibilities 
and  realize  the  benefits  of  the  international 
wheat  agreement. 

On  the  question  of  cotton,  matters  look 
even  more  complicated  In  South  Caro- 
lina we  see  bath  sides  of  the  failures  of 
the  present  cotton  program.  Our  cotton 
farmers  know  that  the  existing  law  does 
not  give  them  the  Income  they  must  have 
to  live  decently.  At  the  same  time  the 
great  cotton  textile  indsutry  of  South 
Carolina  has  suffered  too  long  under  the 
discriminatory  two-price  system,  a  sys- 
tem that  penalizes  our  own  mills  to  the 
benefit  of  foreign  mills. 

This  bill  will  be  extremely  helpful  to 
the  Southeast  in  general  and  South  Car- 
olina in  particular.  For  example.  85  per- 
cent of  the  farms  in  South  Carolina  will 
not  have  to  make  any  reduction  In  their 
allotments  In  order  to  receive  a  price 
support  even  higher  than  that  In  effect 
for  1963.  An  additional  6  percent  will 
have  to  make  only  a  partial  reduction  In 
th*»'r  allotments  in  order  to  get  the  34 V4- 
cent  price  support. 

ir»e  export  market  acreage  provision 
will  be  of  interest  to  most  of  the  larger 
farmers  in  South  Carolina.  This  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  some  South 
Carolina  farmers  were  willing  to  take 
the  lower  price  support  in  1959  and  1960 
under  the  choice  plan  in  order  to  receive 
a  larger  allotment.  While  It  is  true  that 
the  Western  States  will  participate  more 
heavily  in  the  export  market  acreage 
provision  than  will  the  Southeast,  the 
domestic  equalization  payment  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  a  very  large  number 
of  millworkers  in  the  Southeast.  It 
will  be  extremely  helpful  from  the 
standpoint  of  meeting  Import  competi- 
tion. 

Furthermore,  consvimptlon  of  cotton 
in  the  United  States  will  Increase  with 
the  more  nearly  competitive  price.  The 
combination  of  these  factors  means 
more  jobs  for  textile  workers.  Instead  of 

less. 

The  bill,  as  are  most  bills.  Is  a  com- 
promise. On  balance.  It  seems  clear 
that,  the  benefits  from  the  bill  are  very 
heavily  weighted  in  favor  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  Southeastern  States. 

President  Johnson  summed  up  the 
cotton  situation  very  well  In  his  farm 
message  when  he  said: 

The  needs  of  neither  the  cottongrower.  the 
cotton  handler,  the  cotton  textile  mill,  nor 
the  consumer  are  being  satisfied  by  tha  ex- 
isting legislation.  The  cotton  industry  as  a 
whole  Is  our  second  largest.  More  than  1 
million  people  are  engaged  in  growing  cot- 
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ton — and  an  additional  1  .S  million  people  are 
emi^oyed  In  the  production  of  cotton  cloth 
and  cotton  products  for  consumers — and  ad- 
ditional millions  work  In  firms  which  supply 
the  goods,  machinery,  and  services  to  the  In- 
dustry. 

Domestic  cotton  prices  are  much  higher 
than  world  prices.  Consequently,  our  tex- 
tile mills  must  pay  more  for  cotton  than 
their  foreign  competitors. 

In  addition,  despite  the  fact  that  the  1963 
acreage  allotment  was  held  to  the  statutory 
minimum,  sharply  Increased  farm  yields, 
combined  with  a  continuing  Iocs  of  nuir- 
kets — as  cotton  products  are  displaced  by 
Imports  and  by  other  fibers — has  caused  a 
sharp  rise  In  the  Inventories  of  cotton  held 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The 
carry-over  on  August  1  will  be  almost  3  mil- 
lion bales  higher  than  It  was  last  year — 
adding  over  $300  million  to  the  cost  of  the 
cotton  program.  The  carryover  will  be 
enough  to  supply  o\ir  domestic  needs  for  18 
months. 

Several  legislative  proposals  are  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress  to  deal  with  this 
program.  I  reconunend  the  enactment  of 
legislation  which  will  ( 1 )  make  cotton  more 
competitive  with  other  fibers  and  eliminate 
the  Inequity  of  the  present  two-price  system 
under  which  cotton  used  domestically  Is 
priced  substantially  higher  than  cotton 
sold  for  export;  (2)  make  it  possible  for 
growers  who  desire  to  do  so  to  produce  cot- 
ton at  world  prices,  without  any  subsidy,  on 
a  basis  which  will  not  add  to  our  stocks;  and 
(3)  maintain  the  Income  of  cottongrowers 
while    reducing    excessive    carryover    stocks. 

Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Mur- 
phy, a  well-informed  man  on  cotton 
problems,  recently  stated  the  need  for  a 
new  program  which  would  meet  the  fol- 
lowing objectives: 

First.  Eliminate  the  inequity  of  the 
two-price  system  under  which  domestic 
mills  must  pay  substantially  more  for 
cotton  than  their  foreign  competitors. 

Second.  Enable  cotton  to  meet  the 
price  competition  of  synthetic  fibers, 
thereby  increasing  the  long-range  mar- 
ket for  cotton. 

Third.  Reduce  Government  expendi- 
tures for  the  cotton  program. 

Fourth.  Reduce  excessive  stocks  of 
cotton. 

Fifth.  Maintain  cotton  producer  In- 
come. 

He  concluded  that  the  program  we  are 
now  considering  has  the  best  chance  of 
being  accepted  by  most  farmers  and  the 
best  chance  of  being  approved  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  I  urge  that  we  pass 
this  bill  and  give  it  a  chance.  None  of 
us  can  get  all  we  want  in  an  agriculture 
bill,  but  we  must  give  the  farmer  some- 
thing better  than  what  we  now  have  on 
the  statute  books.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 


TRANSACTION   OP   ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  busine^  was  transacted: 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
Repobt  on  Rzvizw  or  Volcntabt  Agrxxments 

AND    PROGEAICS 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursiumt  to  law,  a  report  on  review 


of  voluntary  agreements  and  programs,  as 
of  February  B,  1964  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

RCPOBT  or  Makitimx  AonxNisraAnoN 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Maritime  Administration,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1963  (with  an  accompanjrlng  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Use  or  Statistical  Sampling  Pbocxduubb  in 
Examination  or  Vouchxis 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  permit  the  use  of  statistical  sampling 
procedures  In  the  examination  of  vouchers 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Repokt  on  Need  for  Improvement  in  Cer- 
tain Procxtrxment  Practices,  Post  Oitice 
Department 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  need  for  Improvement 
in  procurement  practices  for  counterllne- 
screenllne  equipment,  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment, dated  February  1964  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Report  on  Compilation  or  General  Ac- 
counting OrricE  Findings  and  Recom- 
mendations POR  Improving  Government 
Operations 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  compilation  of  General  Ac- 
counting Office  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions for  Improving  Government  op>eration8, 
fiscal  year  1963  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Certain  Detictent  Practices  Re- 
lating TO  Public  Assistance  Programs  in 
North  Carolina 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  certain  deficient  practices 
relating  to  Federal  matching  of  State  ad- 
ministrative expenses  for  public  assistance 
programs  In  North  Carolina  Welfare  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  dated  March  1964  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Coinmlttee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report   on    Examination    or   Certain    Eco- 
nomic Development  Projects  for  Assist- 
ance   TO    Central    Treaty    Organization, 
Agency   roR   International  Development 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  examination  of  certain 
econcxnlc    development    projects    for   asslst- 
an::e  to  Central  Treaty  Organization,  Agency 
for  International  Development,  Department 
of  State,  dated  February  1964  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);    to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Shipment  or  Certain  Household 
Goods  by  Military  Personnel 
A  letter  frotn  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  repot  t  on  the  shipment  of  house- 
hold goods  Improperly  classified  ae  profes- 
sional Items  by  military  personnel  to  avoid 
payment  for  excess  weight,  Def>artment  of 
the  Army,  dated  Felwuary  1964  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Disposition    or    Certain    Funds    or    Lower 
Pend  D'Oreillb  or  Kalispel  Tribe  or  In- 
dians 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 

the   Interior,   transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 


posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Judgment  funds  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  Lower  Pend  D'Orellle  or  Kalispel 
Tribe  of  Indians  (with  an  accompany  paper) ; 
to  the  Committed  on  Int«-lor  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Suspension  or  Deportation  or  Cebtain 
Aliens 

Two  letters  frc»n  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions 
of  law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  ordering  such  suspension  (with  ac- 
compeuiylng  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Kansas;    to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations; 

"House    Concurrent    Resolxttion    14 

"Concvirrent  resolution  urging  the  Congress 

of  the  United  States  to  support  a  firm 

policy  against  communism 

"Whereas  It  is  the  belief  of  the  members 
of  this  legislature  that  the  current  events 
of  world  affairs  are  of  vital  Importance  to 
each  and  every  individual  on  this  American 
continent;  and 

"Whereas  the  recent  activities  of  the  Com- 
munist world  have  brought  riot  and  blood- 
shed to  the  very  doorstep  of  our  United 
States,  and  there  Is  a  very  real  danger  and 
threat  unless  these  activities  are  met  and 
dlEp>elled;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  the  belief  of  this  elected 
body  of  senators  and  representatives  that 
the  concern  and  Interest  of  the  State  of 
Kansas  should  be  expressed  to  our  Repre- 
sentatives In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  assistance  In  their  deliberations: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  {the  Senate  concur- 
ring therein) :  That  we  respectfully  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  fully  sup- 
port the  preEent  and  future  administrations 
of  the  U.S.  Government  In  fulfilling 
all  commitments  to  meet  and  repel  Commu- 
nist infiltration  of  the  free  world  wherever  it 
may  occur.  In  relation  to  the  recent  events 
In  Latin  America,  we  urge  the  support  of  a 
firm  stand  against  appeasement  and  retreat 
and  a  positive  policy  to  prevent  the  domina- 
tion of  any  country  on  the  American  con- 
tinent by  foreign  powers  or  ideologies;  that 
we  do  not  retreat  on  these  commitments  In 
relation  to  the  present  problems  and  that 
our  firm  position  be  upheld;  be  it  further 

"Resolved:  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  memorial 
to  the  President  of  the  UB.  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Kansas  congressional  delegation. 

"(Adopted  by  the  house.  February  8,  1904.) 

"Hovise  conctirred  in  senate  amendments 
February  8.  1964. 

"Charles  S.  Abthitr, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"L.  D.  Hazzn, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate  as  amended, 
February   8,    1964. 

"Harold  H.  Cass. 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Ralph  E.  Zabkeb. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 
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A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  signed 
by  Mrs.  Nam  Ashman,  of  Pen-Prints.  Inc  . 
of  Indianapolis.  Ind..  relating  to  an  Interna- 
tional publication  entlUed  "Pen-Prints."  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  petition  of  P.  Schrelner.  of  Brooklyn. 
N.Y..  relating  to  segregaUon;  ordered  to  He 
on  the  table. 
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March  5 


REPORTS  OP  COMMTITEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

E.R.  5306.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paul 
James  Branan  (Rept.  No.  937) . 

By  Mr  BTRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  without  amendment: 


HR.  10061.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
86-272.  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
reporting  date  ( Rept  No.  936) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insxilar  Affairs,  without 
amendment : 

S.  2447.  A  bill  to  authorlie  the  8-^retary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Whltestone  Coulee  unit  of  the 
Okanogan-Slmllkameen  division.  Chief  Jo- 
seph Dam  project.  Washington,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  938) . 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

8.  2493.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  determine  that  certain 
costs  of  operating  and  malnUlnlng  Banks 
Lake  and  Pothol-s  Reservoir  on  the  Columbia 
Basin  project  for  recreational  purposes  are 
nonreimbursable    (Rept.    No.   9S»). 


REPORT  ON  USE  OP  FOREIGN  CUR- 
RENCIES   AND    US.    DOLLARS    IN 
1963   BY  COMMITTEES  ON  BANK- 
ING AND  CURRENCY  AND  RULES 
AND  ADMINISTRATION 
Mr.  HAYDEN.     Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord 
the  reports  of  the  Committees  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  and  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration,   concerning    the    foreign 
currencies  and  U.S.  dollars  utilized  by 
those  committees  in  1963  In  connection 
with  foreign  travel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriaUd  funds  by  the  CommiUee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  U.S.  Senate 

(Ezpeoded  between  Jan.  I  and  Dec.  M.  1«M1  ^ 


Name  snd  country 


Senator  Peter  H. 
England.... 

Fnmoe... . 

Swltserknd. 

Italy 

Oermany... 


Domlnlek: 


ToUl. 


Name  of 
currency 


Pounds — 

Franca  

do 

Ura 

Deutsche  marks. 


Lodglnc 


Foreign 
curreDcy 


IS-lS-ll 

292.  8S 

100.00 

M,000 


V.S.  doUsr 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


44.r 
M.77 

M.00 


238.40 


MeaU 


Forelcn 
currency 


3-0-0 

moo 

no 

1. 110 


U.S.  doUsr 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

correocy 


s.ao 

14.29 

26.46 

5.00 


sau 


Transportation 


For«Ucn 
currency 


3-0-0 

9.16 

3S.00 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

conency 


5.00 
1.87 
6.7* 


1,132.18 


i.iaft.M 


Mlscellsneous 


T 


Foraicn 
currency 


l-lft-4 

2S.00 
138.10 


U.S.  doUsr 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


4.M 

0.12 

32.02 


Total 


Foreign 
curreaey 


4&0i 


21-13-3 

307 

442 

82,110 

4,400 


U.S.doUar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

eunency 


82.06 
102.  S3 

loaoo 

1,122.38 


1,487.48 


RECAPITULATION 


Fonlgn  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). 


Total 


A* 

11.487.48 

1.487.48 


A.  WnxB  BoaomoN, 

Chairman. 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Curreneg. 
UABT   17.  1964. 

Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencxes  and  appropriaUd  fund,  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  U.S.  SenaU 

IBxpended  between  Jan.  l  and  Dec.  81. 19831  


Same  and  country 


John  F.  Halsy: 


Enfland. 

ItalyT 

France 

Oermany  

Airline  ticket  Washington  to  Lon- 
don. Park,  Frankfurt.  Rome, 
Naplss,  and  Paris. 


Name  of 
currency 


Lodglnt 


Pound 

Ltoa 

New  tranc 

Deutsche  mark. 


ToUl. 


Frank  Banlcevtch: 

England 

Oermany  

Airline  tk:ket  Wastalngtoa  to  Lon- 
don. Paris,  Frankfurt,  Rome. 
)toplM.aad  Paris. 

Ftanee 

lUJy ---- 

Water  transporUthn  ticket  Ge- 
neva to  New  York. 


ToUl 

Orand  total. 


Foreign 
currency 


33-2-10 
27.4A0 

saa75 

ll&OO 


POtflKl  -  -•---•--■ 

Deutsche  mark. 


New  (ranc. 
Vn 


8-10-10 
114.00 


U.S.  doUsr 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

conency 


9a  00 
usa 

113.75 
3a  78 


Meals 


Foreirn 
currency 


278.42 


1AS2 
38.80 


330l78 
M.880 


0115 

30.76 


7-4-0 
42,758 
721.80 

iia2o 


7-4-8 
10100 


U.S.  dollsr 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Transportation 


2a  18 

08.41 

144.30 

27.58 


280.42 


Foreign 
cxtttency 


U-10-8 

28,730 
38a  00 

uaao 

1.88a30 


4ia80 
37,071 


3a  33 

saoo 


83.78 
8a  27 


190.38 


46a  88 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


r.80 

45.96 

5Z00 

32.70 

472.56 


2-»^ 

7a  00 

1.80a  20 


37X50 

21.736 

194.364 


641.00 


5.97 

17.50 

473.86 


64.50 

34.78 

311.00 


MlaneUsDSoas 


Foreten 
currency 


8-13-8 

15,404 

92.25 

88.00 


U.S.doUsr 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


18.56 

34.79 
18.46 
17.00 


Total 


Foreign 

currency 


50-10-0 
114.430 
1642.50 


1-13-0 
32.00 


fla45 
16.174 


78.79 


4.48 

8.00 


0.8. 
equivalent 
or  U.S. 
currency 


lOOiOO 
183.07 
328.50 


2.314.30 


17-10-0 


3.21X30 


12.00     1,073.50 
M.37 

3a3,774 


48.84 


127.83 


578.56 


1.258.72 

4a  00 
"56X66 


314.60 
'470.06 


1,388.10 
2.54X82 


EECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). 
ToUl 


A% 

6,54X83 

X64X82 


PsnuABT  M.  1864. 


B.  KvsaxTT  Josnair. 

CKairman, 
Committe€  on  Rules  and  xdmlnistroMon. 
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REPORTS 
MITrEES 


OP     COM- 


AS in  executive  session, 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BTRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

Sheldon  8.  Cohen,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  General  Counsel  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  (Chief  Counsel  for 
the  Internal  Revenue  Servloe). 

By  Mr.  McCLKLLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Edward  J.  Brenner,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Patents. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1964— 
AMENDMENT  (AMENDMENT  NO. 
4«4) 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (HR.  6196)  to  encourage  in- 
creased consumption  of  cotton,  to  main- 
tain the  income  of  cotton  producers,  to 
provide  a  sE>eclal  research  program  de- 
signed to  lower  costs  of  production,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  (m  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  CONCERNING  RE- 
PRINTING OP  STATEMENTS  OP 
THE  46TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
UKRAINIAN   INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
nounce that  reprints  will  be  made  of 
statements  of  Senators  on  the  48th  an- 
niversary of  the  independence  of  the 
Ukraine.  The  reprinting  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  America.  Inc.,  320  West  13th 
Street,  New  York,  NY. 

If  there  are  any  Senators  who  do  not 
wish  to  have  their  statements  reprinted, 
they  should  so  advise  the  Congressional 
Ricord  Clerk,  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes, 
room  H-112.  the  Capitol  Building. 

Otherwise,  statements  and  remarks 
made  In  connection  with  this  year's 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day  will  be  re- 
produced in  pamphlet  form. 


HEARINGS     ON    S.     2490— STUDENT 
AID  BILL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  further  hearings  on 
S.  2490,  the  Hartke  student  aid  bill,  have 
been  scheduled  by  the  Education  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  beginning 
Tuesday,  March  10,  1964,  at  9  am.  In 
the  committee  hearing  room,  which  is 
located  at  4232  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. 

It  is  anticipated  that  hearings  will 
continue  at  9  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  March 
11.  and  at  such  further  times  as  may  be 
subsequently  annoimced. 

An  invitation  is  cordially  extended  to 
all  who  wish  to  present  testimony  on 
the  bill  or  on  related  matters  to  do  so 
either  through  filing  with  the  sub- 
committee a  written  statement  or  mak- 
ing arrangements  to  present  oral  testi- 
mony through  the  subcommittee  staff 
who  may  be  found  in  room  4230  New 
Senate  Office  Building  or  who  may  be 
reached  on  extension  5375. 


cx- 
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NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  HOWARD  C.  BRATTON, 
TO  BE  U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE.  DIS- 
TRICT  OP   NEW    MEXICO 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day, March  12,  1964,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in 
room  2228  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
on  the  nomination  of  Howard  C.  Brat- 
ton,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  U.S.  district 
Judge  for  the  district  of  New  Mexico, 
Vice  Waldo  H.  Rogers,  deceased. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska  ] ,  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  March  5,  1964,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1153.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  to  extend  the  time  for  making  grants 
thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2455.  An  act  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  (76  Stat.  612) ,  as  amended. 


SENATOR  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 
HONORED  BY  THE  RESERVE  OF- 
FICERS ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  be  present 
at  the  midwinter  banquet  meeting  of 
the  Reserve  Officers  Association  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1964,  when  one  of  our  most 
respected  and  distinguished  colleagues, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith],  was  presented  with  the  ROA's 
aimual  Minute  Man  Award.  This  award 
was  made  to  Senator  Smith  as  "the 
citizen  who  has  contributed  most  to  na- 
tional security."  It  was  most  appropri- 
ate, Mr  President,  that  the  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Association  of  the  United  States 
should  recognize  Mrs.  Smith  for  the 
great  contributions  she  has  made  to  our 
national  security  program,  both  as  a  Re- 
serve Officer  and  as  an  important  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Committees  on  Armed 
Services,  Appropriations,  and  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences. 

I  was  very  impressed,  Mr.  President, 
with  Senator  Smith's  address  on  being 
presented  with  the  award.  She  very 
eloquently  and  courageously  denounced 
efforts  to  downgrade  both  the  Congress 
and  the  military  in  a  number  of  ways,  in- 
cluding the  recent  attempts  to  make  an 
issue  out  of  congressional  participation 
in  our  reserve  training  programs.  I 
commend  these  remarks  to  the  Members 
of  the  Congress,  and  particularly  to 
those  who  are  seeking  to  try  to  bring 
condemnation  instead  of  commendation 
on  Members  of  the  Congress  who  are 
willing  to  give  of  their  time  and  efforts 
in  service  to  their  country  as  citizen 
soldiers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  outstanding  address  by 


Senator  Smith  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Shuddkr  To  TKiNK  What  Oua  Cotthtrt 

Would  Havx  Donx  Withoxtt  Oua  Rxsxsvxs 

(Address  by  the  Honorable  Masoakkt  Chass 

SMrrH.   UB.    Senator,   February   38,    1904, 

upon   receiving  award  from   the   Reserve 

Officers'  Association  of  the  United  States 

as  the  citizen  who  has  contributed  most  to 

national  security ) 

Major  Oeneral  Frank,  officers  and  members 
of  R.O.A.,  distinguished  guests,  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  and  Senate,  and  friends:  I  am 
highly  honored  by  the  Minute  Man  Award. 
I  accept  It  with  great  pride  and  deep  sin- 
cerity. I  shall  always  treasiire  It — Just  as  I 
have  treasured  my  association  with  the  Re- 
serve and  my  legislative  and  administrative 
efforts  on  the  Reserve. 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  have  the  pres- 
entation made  by  my  good  friend.  Ralph 
Yarborouoh,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas,  a  Reeervlst  himself.  Ralph,  I  deeply 
appreciate  your  kindness. 

President  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  has  had 
a  distinguished  Reserve  career.  He  was  dec- 
orated In  World  War  n  as  a  Naval  Reserye 
officer  for  heroism  with  the  Silver  Star. 

And  let  me  be  even  more  specific.  All  dur- 
ing his  service  on  Capitol  HUl — ^In  the 
House — In  the  Senate — as  Senate  majority 
leader — as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee — and  as  the 
Vice  President — he  remained  In  the  Naval 
Reserve  proudly  and  never  with  any  shame 
or  embarrassment. 

His  predecessor — President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy— was  a  Naval  Reserve  officer  all  during 
the  time  that  he  sM'ved  In  the  House  and 
the  Senate — and  he,  too,  was  proud  of  his 
Naval  Reserve  status  which  he  retained  dur- 
ing his  congressional  service. 

And  I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  men- 
tion the  third  Democratic  President — Harry 
S.  Truman — who  proudly  retained  his  status 
as  a  colonel  In  the  Army  Reserve  all  during 
the  time  that  he  was  on  Capitol  Hill,  both 
as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  and  as  the  Vice 
President. 

I  was  particularly  proud  of  Harry  8.  Tru- 
man, who.  In  his  delightfully  and  character- 
istically frank  manner,  last  year  In  no  uncer- 
tain terms  expressed  his  disgust  with  those 
who  contended  there  was  a  conflict  of  In- 
terest In  a  Member  of  Congress  being  in  the 
Reserve.  What  a  refreshing  contrast  be  was 
to  those  of  faintheartedness  when  the  heat 
was  on. 

Now  I  don't  want  to  make  this  praise  one- 
sided and  leave  the  Republicans  out.  I  point 
with  pride  to  the  fact  that  Richard  M.  Nixon 
proudly  retained  his  officer  statiu  In  the 
Naval  Reserve  all  during  the  time  he  served 
on  Capitol  Hill  as  a  Member  of  the  House, 
of  the  Senate,  and  as  the  Vice  President. 

Further,  the  Republican  Vice-Presidential 
nominee  In  1960 — Henry  Cabot  Lodge — 
proudly  retained  his  officer  status  In  the 
Army  Reserve  all  diulng  the  time  that  he 
served  on  Capitol  Hill  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

In  fact.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  personified  the 
spirit  of  Members  of  Congress  when  he  re- 
signed from  the  Senate  during  World  War 
n — gave  up  his  Senate  seat — to  go  on  active 
duty  for  war  service.  There  were  several 
others  like  Jimmy  Van  Zandt  and  Al  Vree- 
land  who  did  likewise. 

Members  of  the  Congress  who  are  also 
active  reservists  are  making  a  major  con- 
tribution to  national  security.  Their  attend- 
ance at  drills  furnishes  a  dally  testimonial, 
and  Inspiration,  to  the  whole  Reserve  pro- 
gram and  Is  a  contributor  to  the  substantial 
prestige  the  Reserve  Forces  have  earned,  not 
only  In  the  Military  Establishment,  but 
throughout  the  national  commxinlty.   R.OA. 
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haa  given  significant  support  to  thea«  pro- 

irrains.  __ 

I  al«)  should  like  to  compliment  your  asao- 
clatlon  upon  its  vision  In  planning  for  devel- 
opment in  the  Nations  Capital  of  your 
Minute  Man  memorial  building  This  mag- 
nificent undertaking  assumes  a  broader  sig- 
nificance because  It  Is  to  be  built  with  your 
members'  conUlbutlons.  given  voluntarily, 
by  thoee  who  undersUnd  this  vlUl  mllltarr 

tradition  and  Its  value  to  posterity.  

In  a  democratic  republic,  the  people  need 
to  be  continually  reminded  of  the  value  of 
their  freedoms,  and  of  their  obligations  to 
serve  this  freedom  ROA  members 
justly  take  pride  In  the  fact  that,  as 
true  volunteers  In  what  must  be  our 
eternal  vigilance,  you  again  are  leading  the 
way  to  establishment  of  a  great  and  living 
national  shrine  for  a  vltol  naUonal  commit- 
ment through  the  historic  mlllUry  tradition 
of  the  United  States. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the  trend  or 
derogation  of  the  military      As  in  any  group. 
there    are    dangerous    men    and    bad    actors 
among  the  military      But  as  In  most  groups, 
they  are  very  much  in  the  minority.     I  have 
had   my  personal  experiences  with  some  ot 
them      I  know  how  ruthless  they  can  be.     I 
know   how  they  can  conduct  campalgru  of 
vilification— how  they  can  make  pious  denials 
before  congressional  conunlttees— and  a  few 
years    later,    after    It    Is   too    late,    how    the 
commenutor-columnlsts  to  whom  they  have 
fed   their    vilification   and   prodded   to  echo 
that  vilification,  belatedly  realize  and  confess 
privately  that  they  have  been  used  and  then 
apologize   to   those   who  have  been  vilified. 
I  know  that  there  are  militarists  who  dan- 
gerously advocate  reckless  warfare.     I  know 
that   there  have   been   militarist*  who  defy 
law  and  order.     I  know  that  there  are  mili- 
tarists who  charge  our  Presidents  with  being 
traitors,  selling  our  country  out  to  the  Com- 
munists. 

I  know  that  there  are  these  dangers  ana 
evils  among  some  militarists— but  they  are 
very  very  rare  Indeed— and  seldom  do  such 
irresponsible  militarists  rise  to  any  poalUon 
of  any  great  authority  They  are  so  rare 
that  never  has  militarism  presented  a  danger 
of  dictatorship  to  our  country  or  even  the 
slightest  risk  of  a  military  takeover  and  the 
usurpation  of  our  traditional  civilian  con- 
trol of  the  military. 

I  know  that  there  Is  a  strong  military- 
industrial  complex— the  kind  that  President 
Elsenhower  warned  agalrst  In  his  closing 
days  as  President  I  know  that  we  have  to 
guard  against  that  complex  getting  too  strong 
in  Its  presswes  on  both  the  executive  branch 
and  the  legislative  branch  of  our  Federal 
Ctovernment. 

But  I  also  know  that  the  mUltary-lndus- 
trlal  complex  has  not  reached  proportions 
beyond  the  control  of  the  public — and  espe- 
cially an  aroused  public  opinion  expressing 
itself  at  the  polls.  I  know  that  this  military- 
Industrial  complex  will  never  control  the 
executive  branch  or  the  legislative  branch 
regardless  of  how  many  retired  generals  and 
admirals  work  for  defense  contractors — and 
regardless  of  how  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  In  the  Reserve. 

It  has  become  quite  the  vogue  of  some  to 
have  two  favorite  whipping  boys — the  mili- 
tary and  the  Congress  These  detractors 
are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  press.  They 
are  to  be  found  not  too  Infrequently  In  the 
Pentagon  among  the  smart  young  men  who 
have  never  experienced  war  responalbllltles. 
Some  of  these  smart  young  men  have  come 
to  regard  and  treat  admirals  and  generals 
as  though  they  are  errand  boys  to  be  seen 
but  not  heard.  The  higher  the  rank  the 
more  the  delight  In  the  derogation  and 
humiliation  that  Is  heaped  upon  the  very 
men  who  led  the  forces  that  saved  our  coun- 
try in  wartime,  while  some  of  these  smart 
young  detractors  were  growing  up  back  in 
the  safe  confines  of  this  ootintry  that  bombs 


dld^not  touch — or  even  before  some  of  these 
smart  young  detractors  were  ever  born. 

Now  Congress  has  long  been  the  tradlUonal 
whipping  boy — but  in  the  acquisition  of  a 
companion  whipping  boy  In  the  military— 
a  very  Juicy  and  special  target  has  been 
gained— the  cltlaen-soldler  In  the  Congress. 
I  wont  belabor  a  defense  of  the  reservists 
m  the  Congresa  for  they  are  fully  capable 
of  taking  care  of  themselves.  And  If  they 
cant  take  care  of  themselves — If  they  are 
improperly  In  the  Reserve— If  they  are  tak- 
ing undUJ  and  unethical  advantage  of  being 
in  the  Reserve — then  the  electorate  will  take 
care  of  them  at  the  polls 

What  does  disturb  me  Is  the  broader  plc- 
ttire  of  the  trend  of  derogation  of  the  Re- 
serve— of  the  cltlzen-soldler— the  minute- 
man  If  you  please  It  Is  somewhat  like  the 
days  prior  to  World  War  n  when  many  peo- 
ple ridiculed  reservists  on  3  weeks  training 
duty  as  playing  war.  when  oontemp>orarles  of 
active  and  conscientious  reservlsU  laughed 
at  the  reservists  and  derided  them 

I  shudder  to  think  what  would  have  hap- 
pened to  our  country  had  the  pre-World 
War  n  reservists  been  so  fainthearted  and 
so  thlnsklnned  that  such  derogation  would 
have  caused  them  to  leave  the  Reserve 
Thank  Ood.  they  had  the  fortitude  and  pa- 
Uence  to  stick  to  their  Reserve  guns  and  not 
give  In. 

I  shudder  to  think  what  our  country  would 
have  done  without  our  Reserves  to  call  up 
In  the  Berlin  crUls— for  history's  first  use  of 
the  Reserves  for  cold  war  purposes— for  a 
show  of  force  and  determination  to  get  the 
message  loud  and  clear  to  Khr\ishchev.  I 
am  certain  that  he  would  never  have  backed 
down  on  his  Berlin  threat  and  It  not  been 
for  the  callup  of  our  Reserves. 

I  shudder  to  think  what  our  country 
would  have  done  without  our  Reserves  In 
the  Cuban  crisis  and  the  nuclear  confronU- 
tlon  In  which  Khrushchev  backed  down.  Por 
example,  what  would  our  Air  Forces  have 
done  without  the  magnificently  Immediate 
response  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve? 

Yes.  the  detractors  of  the  Reserve — thoae 
who  say  there  is  no  need  for  a  Reserve — those 
who  would  make  errand  boys  out  of  our  top 
military  men — can  attack  the  military  and 
the  Reserve  all  they  want  to — but  I  dont 
think  the  American  people  can  be  fooled  as 
to  the  Importance  of  our  military  Reserve. 

Yet,  we  must  face  up  to  facU  and  to 
realism  As  the  years  go  by  after  a  war  and 
after  a  threat  to  our  national  secxirlty.  there 
Is  the  tendency  of  those  who  have  not  known 
war  or  who  have  had  made  so  little  sacrifice 
In  war  or  been  so  little  inconvenienced  by 
war.  If  at  all— to  forget  the  need  of  the  mili- 
tary and  the  Reserve — or  to  regard  them  as 
an  unnecessary  cost  In  time  of  peace  and  to 
be  ridiculed. 

Therein  Is  a  mission  for  your  organization 
and  for  each  of  your  members  Individually. 
Therein  la  a  mlnuteman  mission  for  each  of 
you — to  protect  your  country's  national  se- 
curity through  constant  education  and  re- 
minder of  the  civilian  population  of  the  im- 
portance of  military  strength,  and  particu- 
larly that  strength  embodied  In  the  Reserve. 

We  must  always  maintain  civilian  control 
of  the  military.  We  must  always  fight 
against  military  arrogance— and  no  one 
knows  more  atxjut  military  arrogance  than 
I  do— and  I  don't  believe  that  anyone  has 
fought  and  stood  up  to  military  arrogance 
more  than  I  have. 

But  equally  we  must  fight  against  civilian 
arrogance  that  seeks  to  so  cynically  derogate 
and  humiliate  military  leaders  who  not  only 
have  rUked  their  lives  for  their  country  but 
whose  intelligence  and  Judgment  Is  at  least 
the  equal  of  those  arrogant  smart  young 
men,  who  derogate  them,  and  whoae  experi- 
ence Is  far  superior  to  these  young  men. 

For  If  we  do  not  fight  such  civilian  arro- 
gance as  much  as  military  arrogance,  then 
so  surely  our  military  leadership  and  estab- 


lishment wlU  degenerate  into  that  of  second- 
class  "yes  men"  who  never  have  a  thought  of 
their  own— or  U  they  do.  don't  dare  speak 
It  for  fear  of  repercussions — Just  as  was  the 
case  In  the  fear-paraly«ed  U5.  Senate  In  the 
early  fifties. 

No  one  has  more  caustically  crossed  swords 
with  the  military  than  I  have— and  no  one 
has  felt  the  whiplash  of  the  retaliation  of  the 
military  more  than  I  have.  But  In  that  open 
controversy  with  the  military,  I  have 
gained— rather  than  loet^respect  for  our 
military  leaders  in  uniform — at  least  for 
those  who  speak  their  minds  themselves  and 
openly  Instead  of  hiding  behind  the  cloak  of 
commentator-colxminlsts— and  I  gladly  rise 
to  their  defense,  not  so  much  for  them  per- 
sonally, as  for  their  crucial  Impxjrtance  to  the 
national  security  of  our  country. 
Ood  bless  them. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  CRITICIZES  AP- 
POINTMENT OP  OIL  LOBBYIST 
DICKERSON  TO  TOP  OIL  LOBBY 
POSITION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  has  won  an  enviable 
reputation  for  integrity.  It  is  always  at 
the  top  of  every  list  of  great  American 
newspapers.  Its  editorials  are  respon- 
sible and  careful. 

So  when  the  New  York  Times  speaks 
its  concern  over  the  appointment  of  an 
oil  lobbyist  to  a  top  oil  policymaking  po- 
sition in  the  Interior  Department  that 
editorial  deserves  thoughtful  considera- 
tion. 

But  the  Times  has  done  more  than  this, 
in  light  of  the  Dlckerson  appointment  it 
calls  in  today's  editorial  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  reverse  his  policy 
decision  delegating  authority  over  the  oil 
Industry  to  the  White  House,  as  the 
Times  puts  it: 

One  way  to  protect  the  national  Interest 
and  to  make  sure  that  the  oil  lobby  does  not 
unduly  Influence  oil  policy  Is  to  keep  com- 
plete authority  In  the  White  House. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  growing 
concern  over  the  implications  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  oil  lobbyist  Joe  Dlckerson 
as  head  of  the  Office  of  OU  and  Gas.  I 
once  again  call  on  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary Udall  to  reconsider  this  tragic  ap- 
pointment and  to  replace  Mr.  Dlckerson. 

I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  today's  New  York  Times  en- 
titled "Making  OU  Policy"  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Making  On,  PoucT 

When  President  Johnson  decided  to  trans- 
fer authority  over  national  oil  policy  from 
the  White  House  to  the  Interior  Department, 
we  questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  move.  Un- 
derstandably, the  President  wanted  to  keep 
the  powerful  oil  lobby  at  arm's  length.  But 
oil  policy  Is  too  Important  to  be  left  to  any 
single  department,  which  might  find  It  much 
more  difficult  than  the  White  House  to  resist 
the  oil  lobby's  pressures. 

Joe  T.  Dlckerson  has  now  been  appointed 
to  head  Interior's  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas,  the 
bureau  mainly  responsible  for  eettlng  oil 
policy.  There  Is  no  question  about  Mr. 
Dlckerson's  qualifications  as  an  oil  expert. 
He  has  been  engaged  In  the  oil  business  since 
1923.  Since  1980  he  has  been  executive  vice 
president  of  Mld-Contlnent  OU  &  Gas  As- 
sociation, an  exceedingly  active  element  In 
the  oU   lobby.     Mr.  Dlckerson  himself  ha* 
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been  a  registered  lobbyist,  and  was  recom- 
mended for  his  post  with  the  Interior  I>e- 
partment  by  the  National  Petroleum  Council, 
a  (,TOup  composed  entirely  of  oil  company 
executives. 

Lobbying  Is  a  legitimate  and  honorable 
occupation.  But,  as  Senator  William  Peox- 
if  imx  has  pointed  out.  It  Is  doubtful  that  any- 
one who  has  lobbied  so  effectively  and  for 
so  long  (^n  "act  as  an  Impartial,  objective 
referee  between  the  oil  Industry  and  the 
consumer."  Noting  that  Mr.  Dlckerson's 
superior,  John  Kelly,  Assistant  Secretary  In 
Charge  of  Minerals,  Is  a  lifelong  oil  producer 
who  still  possess  large  holdings,  Mr.  Paox- 
Miaz  argues  that  consumer  Interests  have  no 
effective  voice. 

Mr.  Proxmixs  wants  the  President  to  recon- 
sider the  appointment  of  Mr.  Dlckerson. 
In  view  of  Mr.  Johnson's  desire  to  protect 
the  consumer,  he  ought  to  reconsider  his 
decision  to  give  up  Immediate  control  over 
oil  policy.  The  President  Is  ultimately  re- 
rp>onslble  for  whatever  decisions  are  made  on 
oil.  One  way  to  protect  the  national  Inter- 
est and  to  make  ture  that  the  oil  lobby  does 
not  unduly  Influence  oil  policy  Is  to  keep 
complete  authority  In  the  White  House. 


PHILLIPS  BEE  SUPPORTS  QUALITY 
STABILIZATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  finest  small  cities  in  Wisconsin  Is 
Phillips,  located  in  the  beautiful  north- 
central  part  of  our  State.  Many  times 
in  the  past  10  years  I  have  walked 
through  this  beautiful  town,  talking  with 
every  proprietor  and  customer  In  each 
place  of  business.  Hie  Phillips  Bee  is  the 
town  newspaper  and  it  is  a  high  quality 
production  In  every  respect. 

A  visit  to  the  shop  of  the  Phillips  Bee 
is  a  visit  to  a  small  business  operation 
that  is  well  equipped,  efficiently  orga- 
nized and  obviously  making  a  success  in 
one  of  the  toughest  and  most  competi- 
tive fields  in  the  world — printing. 

All  this  is  background  for  my  calling 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  excel- 
lent column  carried  in  the  Phllllpe  Bee 
on  February  13  supporting  the  quality 
sUblllzation  bill.  The  Phillips  Bee  itself 
as  a  small  business  understands  the  se- 
rious problems  of  survival  in  small  busi- 
ness these  days.  Because  of  its  very  close 
day-to-day  association  with  local  retail 
businesses  In  Phillips  It  knows  what  seri- 
ous difficulties  small  business  is  in  and 
how  vital  quality  stabilization  is  to  Its 
very  life. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
column  entitled  "Washington  Letter " 
from  the  February  13  issue  of  the  Phillips 
Bee  be  printed  In  the  Rccqrd  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  the  Phillips  (Wis.)  Bee,  Feb.  13.  1964] 

Washinctom  Lsmai:  Qttautt  Is  No  Bamuim 

(By  Robert  Nelson  Taylor) 

The  discounters  are  out  to  kill  the  qual- 
ity stabilization  bUl,  designed  by  congres- 
sional sponsors  to  protect  the  quality  of 
products  by  the  American  housewife. 

They  charge  that  the  sponsors — leaders 
of  both  political  parties — desire  only  to  Im- 
pede "progress"  of  the  giant  merchandisers. 
In  the  face  of  their  own  boasts  that  they 
wUl  "take  over  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  by 
1970.  80  percent  of  the  retaU  business  In  the 
country." 


Every  housewife  knows  that  price  alone 
Is  no  Indication  of  value.  She  knows  too 
that  manufacturers  of  national  brand  mer- 
chandise spend  millions  on  research  and  ad- 
vertising to  develop  her  continuing  loyalty. 
But  first  they  must  build  quality  Into  their 
products  because  they  know  that  she  pre- 
fers slightly  higher  priced  quality  merchan- 
dise to  shoddy  goods. 

The  unethical  mass  merchant  literally 
steals  the  good  reputation  of  national  brand 
products  by  using  them  as  loss  leaders  to 
build  up  store  traffic.  But  he  does  not  tell 
the  housewife  that  he  makes  up  these  loses 
by  overcharging  on  hundreds  of  unknown 
products. 

Purpose  of  the  discounter  is  to  drive  small 
merchants  out  of  business  to  control  a  mar- 
ket area  so  that  he  can  dictate  the  wholesale 
prices  at  which  he  will  continue  to  handle 
a  manufacturer's  products.  If  the  manu- 
facturer compiles,  this  usually  means  a  sac- 
rifice In  quality. 

Quality  stabilization  protects  quality  by 
giving  the  manufacturer  the  option  to  re- 
fuse the  iise  of  his  good  name  and  reputa- 
tion in  unethical  and  deceptive  advertising 
and  to  permit  him  to  establish  a  fair  retail 
price  on  products  bearing  his  trademark. 

So  It  is  easy  to  see  why  discounters  oppose 
this  measure.  They  are  not  interested  In 
quality,  but  price  alone — to  bait  the  Ameri- 
can housewife  with  "cheap"  merchandise. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 

hLr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  of  emphasis  on  economy  in  Oov- 
emment  it  is  well  to  examine  closely  all 
serious  suggestions  for  reducing  Federal 
expenditures. 

The  Government  Economy  Committee 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers has  studied  the  President's  budget 
and  has  made  a  number  of  detailed  rec- 
ommendations for  savings,  recommen- 
dations which  deserve  careful  consider- 
ation. 

In  the  Interest  of  calling  attention  to 
these  recommendations  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  brief  simimary  of  the 
committee's  report  be  printed  In  the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Rbcomuxnoations  or  'thx  Oovxbkiczkt 
EcoNOMT  COMMrrm  on  thx  Fxokxal 
Btnierr  ros  1965.  Adoptkd  bt  trx  NAM 
BOAXo    or    DiuCTOBS,    Fkbsuast  12,    1984 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  President  has 
submitted  a  budget  estimating  actual  spend- 
ing in  fiscal  year  1965  slightly  below  the  esti- 
mate for  fiscal  year  1964,  but  It  Is  disturbing 
that  the  requested  new  authority  to  spend, 
if  granted,  would  result  In  a  significant 
increase  In  spending  totals  after   1965. 

Substantial  reductions  in  the  levels  of  both 
the  authority  to  spend,  and  the  projected 
spending  In  many  separate  activities  in  flacal 
year  1965.  are  necessary  In  order  to: 

1.  Compensate  for  the  tax  reduction  now 
In  the  final  stages  of  enactment. 

a.  Prevent  a  buUdup  In  spending  In  flacal 
years  after  1965. 

S.  Assure  final  spending  in  flacal  year  1966 
below  the  President's  estimate. 

These  reductions  could  and  should  be 
achieved  by : 

1.  Stringent  congressional  screening  of  Ex- 
ecutive requests  for  new  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority, reducing  the  spending  authority 
granted  in  a  maximum  ntunber  of  line 
Items  in  each  appropriation  bill. 

2.  Congressional  refusal  to  enact  proposed 
leglalatlon  or  expand  existing  legislation 
which    would    Increase    Pederal    participa- 


tion In  areas  of  State,  local,  or  private  func- 
tion and  responsibility. 

3.  Executive  and  congressional  action  to 
curtail  the  scope  and  Improve  the  manage- 
ment of  continuing  activities. 

The  NAM  Government  Economy  Commit- 
tee's study  of  the  Federal  budget  for  1965 
on  a  line-by-llne  basis  suggests  reductions 
of  66.6  billion  in  nondefense  areas  from  the 
Executive  request  for  il03.a  billion  In  new 
spending  authority.  If  realized  these  reduc- 
tions in  spending  authority  would  result  In 
a  drop  of  t3.9  billion  from  the  $97.9  billion 
of  estimated  expenditures  in  fiscal  1965. 

The  results  of  the  Government  Economy 
Committee  study,  as  summarized  In  the  fol- 
lowing table,  are  endorsed  as  a  step  toward 
greater  economies  to  be  achieved  by  con- 
gressional screening  of  all  line  Items  in  the 
budget. 

(Dollan  in  mllUotu] 


Number 
of  line 
items 

Suggestions  OD  the 
IMS  budget 

AppropriatloQ  bill 

Cut  in 
spending 
authority 

Eflecton 
spending 

Axriculture: 
REA 

17 

1438.0 
448.1 

tttS.O 

Other 

S80.0 

Subtotal 

87«.l 
746.4 

78S.0 

Forelsnaid 

580.0 

Independent  offices: 
Housing  and  Home 
Finance 

US.  8 
4S5.6 

8S.8 
200.  S 

US.  5 

Space 

64S.e 

Veterans' AdmiDis- 
tratlOD 

44.0 

Other 

78.3 

Subtotal ... 

874.4 
SS.8 

78a7 

Interior 

34.1 

T  Ahor-Health,  Educa- 
Uon.  andWeUue: 
Labor    . 

ao 

29S.0 

1,100.  • 

478.7 

•1S.6 

38.4 

308.8 

EducattOD 

3718 

PabUc  Health  Service. 

80.4 
380.3 

other 

18.1 

Subtotal 

2.481.S 

7S.e 

117.8 

888.7 

Military  constnictlaD... 
Public  works. 

«7.1 
8S.8 

Treasury-Poet  Office: 
Trwwiry 

4S.4 
30.1 

38.8 

Poet  OflBce 

30.  S 

Subtotal 

74.7 

08.3 

State,    JusUce.    Com- 
merce, ana  Judici- 
ary: 
State 

4 
7 

17.3 
230.  S 

18.1 

S3. 6 

Subtotal 

an.  7 
soo.o 

600.0 

71.7 

Special  allowances: 
Porerty 

1 
1 

380.0 

Contingencies 

aooo 

Subtotal 

1,000.0 

S60.0 

Total     

127 

^6as.8 

8,880.6 

THE  THORNY  PROBLEM  OP 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  weeks  Walter  Ldppmann  has 
brought  his  great  intelligence  to  bear  on 
that  thorniest  of  problems,  Vietnam. 
In  several  excellent  articles  he  has  shown 
that  there  may  be  alternatives  to  the  cur- 
rent dilemma  of  defeat  and  withdrawal 
or  expansion  of  the  war  into  a  Korea- 
size  conflict  or  worse.  His  ideas  are 
provocative  and  realistic,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  his  most  recent  col- 
umn, which  appeared  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post,  be  printed  In  the  Rbc- 
oRo  at  this  point  for  the  benefit  of  those 
Senators  who  may  have  mlased  it. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Waahlngton  Post.  Mar.  5.  1»«41 

CONCI«NINC    VHTNAM 

(By  Walter  Uppmann) 
The  Vietnamese  war  poees  the  dlfllcult 
quesUon  of  whether  It  can  be  dlacuaaed  re- 
sponsibly In  public  Por  any  dlsciisslon  of 
the  problem  of  the  war  Is  an  admission  that 
there  U  a  problem,  and  thU  carries  with  It 
some  doubt  about  the  success  of  a  military 
solution  by  the  methods  we  are  now  em- 
ploying. To  admit  that  there  Is  any  doubt 
at  all  might,  there  Is  reason  to  fear,  trigger 
the  collapse  of  the  very  fragile  fighting  mo- 
rale of  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
and  people.  I  think  this  may  well  be  true 
and  that  the  ofBclals  who  keep  wishing  that 
Senator  MANsnzu)  would  be  silent  and  that 
the  press  would  not  talk  about  the  matter 
are  not  beset  by  imaginary  fears. 

Yet  this  poses  a  grave  question  for  public 
men  and  for  the  responsible  press.  Should 
they  hide  from  our  people  this  undeclared 
quasi-war.  which  has  ben  waged  surrepti- 
tiously, and  can  lead  either  to  a  defeat  or  to 
a  full-scale  war  of  incalculable  consequencea? 
It  would  not  be  necessary  to  discuss  the 
Vietnamese  war  seriously  If  the  choice  be- 
fore us  were,  on  the  one  hand,  to  keep  on 
doing  what  we  are  doing  in  South  Vietnam— 
If  necessary  for  25  years — or.  on  the  other 
hand,  to  win  the  war  In  South  Vietnam  by 
attacking  North  Vietnam.  For  myself.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  Is  the  real  choice  which 
confronts  us.  It  Is.  I  believe,  supremely  Im- 
probable that  Americans  will  be  able  to  fight 
a  as-yeai  war  on  the  mainland  of  Asia;  It 
Is,  I  am  convinced  by  the  specialists  I  have 
talked  to.  most  improbable  that  what  Is  es- 
sentially a  civil  war  In  the  touth  can  be 
stopped  by  bombing  cities  In  the  north. 

The  nearer  and  the  actual  danger  Is  that 
the  government  In  Saigon  will  be  overturned, 
as  It  has  been  twice  In  the  past  few  months. 
It  might  be  overturned  by  a  Junta  which 
will  call  for  the  end  of  the  war,  the  neutrali- 
zation of  South  Vietnam,  and  the  departure 
of  the  Americans.  Something  very  like  thU 
has  already  happened  on  a  small  scale  In 
Cambodia,  an  adjoining  part  of  what  used 
to  be  Indochina.  Such  a  neutrallaaUon  of 
South  Vietnam  would  Indeed  be  a  defeat 
for  the  United  States,  and  It  Is  In  order  to 
prevent  such  a  defeat  that  General  de 
Gaulle's  Intervention  In  southeast  Asia  Is 
relevant. 

General  de  Gaulle  Is  not  proposing  the 
neutralization  of  South  Vietnam.  He  la 
proposing  the  neutralization  of  what  used 
to  be  French  Indochina  and.  If  possible, 
the  whole  of  southeast  Asia — of  North  and 
South  Vietnam.  Laos.  Cambodia,  and  per- 
haps Thailand  and  Burma  as  well.  This 
general  neutralization  would  be  under  In- 
ternational guarantees  given  by  Red  China, 
the  Soviet  Union.  France,  Great  Britain. 
India,  and  the  United  States. 

Quite  obvlouely,  such  a  political  solution 
would  be  very  difficult  to  work  out.  and  It 
may  well  be  that  It  Is  now  too  late  to  at- 
tempt It  because  the  situation  In  the  south 
has  been  deteriorating  so  rapidly.  I  am. 
nevertheless.  In  favor  of  trying  for  it  or.  more 
exactly,  of  letting  General  de  Gaulle  try  for 
It.  For  unless  Secretary  McNamara  comes 
back  from  South  Vietnam  persuaded  that  a 
military  solution  Is  possible,  the  alternative 
to  trying  for  the  general  neutralization  of 
the  whole  region  may  be  collapse  and  de- 
feat In  Saigon. 

At  present  our  position  In  Vietnam  Is  like 
that  of  a  man  on  a  bicycle  who  must  ke«p 
going  In  order  not  to  fall  down.  I  think 
we  must  and  should  keep  going.  We  mxist 
not  and  we  cannot  withdraw.  We  must  try 
to  avoid  the  defeat  which  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  South  Vietnam  alone  would  mean. 
What  we  should  do.   I  believe,  U  to  make 


plans  and  dispositions  for  the  continuing 
presence  of  American  power  In  this  area  In 
order  that  If  and  when  general  neutraliza- 
tion Is  proposed,  we  shall  have  significant 
bargaining  power. 

Though  a  general  neutralization  of  the 
area  would  certainly  be  difficult  to  bring 
about.  It  Is  not  inconceivable  and  It  Is  not 
altogether  Impoeslble  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  In  North 
Vietnam  has  no  desire  to  be  ruled  by  the 
Chinese.  Access  to  the  food  grown  In  the 
south  would  be  tempting  to  him.  The  re- 
duction of  the  risk  and  threat  of  a  great 
war  between  China  and  the  United  States 
would  be  a  benefit  to  him.  As  for  Red  China 
Itself,  there  is  always  the  problem  of  the 
long  disputed  and  dangerous  frontier  with 
the  Soviet  Union  In  the  north,  and  a  bar- 
gain which  tranqulllzed  the  borderlands  on 
the  south  might  therefore  be  attractive. 

I  am  not  forgetting  that  It  Is  easier  to 
fall  than  to  succeed  But  the  future  would 
be  brighter  If  some  kind  of  pwlltlcal  solution 
could  be  brought  about. 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT.  ADVISORY 
COMMISSION  ON  INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL RELATIONS 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  has  submitted  Its  fifth  annual 
report  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice  President,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Members  will  recall  that  this  Commis- 
sion was  established  by  Congress  in  1959 
for  the  following  basic  purposes : 

First,  to  bring  together  representatives 
of  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments for  consideration  of  common 
problems : 

Second,  to  provide  a  forum  for  discus- 
sion of  the  administration  of  Federal 
grant  programs; 

Third,  to  give  critical  attention  to  the 
conditions  and  controls  involved  in  the 
administration  of  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams; 

Fourth,  to  make  available  technical 
assistance  to  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
In  the  review  of  proposed  legislation  to 
determine  its  overall  effect  on  the  Fed- 
eral system; 

Fifth,  to  encourage  discussion  and 
study  at  an  early  stage  of  emerging  pub- 
lic problems  that  are  likely  to  require 
intergovernmental  cooperation; 

Sixth,  to  recommend,  within  the 
framework  of  the  Constitution,  the  most 
desirable  allocation  of  governmental 
functions,  responsibilities,  and  revenues 
among  the  several  levels  of  government; 
and 

Seventh,  to  recommend  methods  of 
coordinating  and  simplifying  tax  laws 
and  administrative  practices  to  achieve 
a  more  orderly  and  less  competitive  fiscal 
relationship  between  the  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  to  reduce  the  burden  of 
compliance  for  taxpayers. 

The  Commission  Is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public  and  of  each  level 
of  government.  The  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr  Ervin),  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuwDTl,  and  I  have  served  on  the  Com- 
mission since  its  establishment.  On  the 
House  side.  Representative  Fountain,  of 
North  Carolina,  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Relations  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Government 


Operations,  and  the  original  sponsor  of 
the  bill  creating  the  Commission,  and 
the  Congresswoman  from  New  Jersey, 
Mrs.  DwYER,  are  also  charter  members. 
The  other  House  Member  is  Representa- 
tive KiocH,  of  New  York. 

In  addition  to  the  six  Members  from 
Congress,  the  Commission  has  three 
members  from  the  executive  branch :  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  HEW 
Secretary,  and  the  HHFA  Administrator. 
Other  members  include  four  Governors, 
four  mayors,  three  State  legislative 
leaders,  and  three  elected  county  of- 
ficials. The  public  is  represented  by 
three  members,  one  of  whom  is  the  Com- 
mission's Chairman. 

A  year  has  elapsed  since  the  submis- 
sion of  the  Commission's  fourth  annual 
report,  and  it  is  appropriate  that  the 
Senate  be  Informed  of  the  Commission's 
swjtivities  during  the  past  12  months. 
Other  Members  of  Congress  have  joined 
me  in  the  past  in  calling  attention  to 
specific  Commission  reports,  and  I  am 
sure  they  will  do  so  in  the  future. 

At  the  outset  I  should  again  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  Chairman 
under  which  the  Commission  has  pro- 
ceeded, Mr.  Frank  Bane,  of  Virginia,  a 
man  known  to  many  of  you  for  his  life- 
time career  of  constructive  work  and 
leadership  In  the  Federal,  S  ate,  and  local 
governments.  President  Elsenhower  first 
appointed  him  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission; President  Kennedy  reappointed 
him  for  a  second  term  in  1962.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam G.  Colman.  the  Commission's  ex- 
ecutive director,  ably  supervises  the  pro- 
fessional staff  which  as  of  December  31, 
1963,  numbered  24. 

Serving  on  the  Commission  has  been  a 
stimulating  and  rewarding  experience 
for  me.  I  frankly  enjoy  discussing  and 
debatliig  major  questions  of  Federal- 
State -local  relations.  I  may  not  always 
agree  with  the  majority  view  on  par- 
ticular subjects,  but  I  never  have  left 
a  Commission  meeting  without  new  in- 
sights concerning  present-day  intergov- 
ernmental relations. 

During  the  past  12-month  period  gen- 
eral meetings  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion were  held  in  March,  June,  and  Sep- 
tember 1963.  and  this  year  in  January. 
The  following  major  reports  requiring 
implementation  were  adopted  during 
the  course  of  these  sessions: 

First,  "Transferability  of  Public  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Credits  Among  Unit« 
of  Government"— A-1 6.  March  1963. 

Second,  "The  Role  of  States  in 
Strengthening  the  Property  Tax"— A-17. 
June  1963.  two  volimies. 

Third.  "Industrial  Development  Bond 
Financing"- A-18.  June  1963.  A  very 
important  study  on  the  role  of  equaliza- 
tion in  Federal  grants  was  given  pre- 
liminary consideration  at  the  September 
meeting  and  adopted  last  month. 

Last  year  the  Commission  published 
another  in  its  series  of  studies  which  are 
primarily  of  an  Informational  nature, 
not  requiring  legislative  or  executive  im- 
plementation. This  technical  study, 
entitled  "Performance  of  Urban  Func- 
tions: Local  or  Areawide"— A-21.  Sep- 
tember 1963 — was  designed  to  encourage 
a  fresh  look  at  urban  services  by  those 
concerned  with  the  fragmentation  and 
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inefficiency  of  municipal  functions  In 
metropolltnn  areas.  This  analysis, 
along  with  its  predecessors,  has  been 
made  available  in  order  to  provide  much 
needed  reference  material  to  State  and 
local  governments. 

All  of  the  Advisory  Commission's  re- 
ports have  been  widely  distributed. 
Federal,  State,  and  local  legislative  smd 
administrative  officials,  as  well  as  pro- 
fessional, business,  and  academic  leaders, 
have  given  them  considerable  attention. 
Two  ACIR  studies  were  reprinted  last 
year  in  order  to  meet  the  continuing  de- 
mand. An  additional  four  are  now  out 
of  print  but  summaries  are  available  for 
two  of  these. 

You  will  be  Interested  in  what  has  oc- 
curred as  a  result  of  these  reports  and 
other  activities.  Since  it  is  a  continuing 
national  body,  the  Commission  is  not  sat- 
isfied with  merely  drafting  studies  and 
making  recommendations.  Its  members 
are  anxious  to  see  their  recommenda- 
tions put  Into  effect  and  have  devoted  a 
significant  share  of  their  energies  to 
stimulating  and  encouraging  the  adop- 
tion of  its  recommendations  at  the  per- 
tinent levels  of  government.  Six  prob- 
lem areas  at  the  national  level  were  em- 
phasized last  year : 

First.  In  the  report,  "Governmental 
Structure,  Organization,  and  Planning  in 
Metropolitan  Areas,"  the  view  was  ex- 
pressed that  Federal  grants  to  metroix>ll- 
tan  planning  agencies  under  section  701 
of  the  Housing  Act.  as  amended,  would 
be  more  effective  if  provided  on  a  con- 
tinuing rather  than  a  project  basis.  The 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  sub- 
sequently determined  that  continuity 
and  financial  support  of  the  kind  rec- 
ommended by  the  Commission  could  be 
provided  under  existing  legislation.  As 
a  result,  the  Urban  Renewal  Administra- 
tion Issued  a  directive  on  August  23,  1963, 
authorizing  use  of  section  701  funds  by 
metropolitan  and  regional  planning 
agencies  on  a  continuing  as  well  as  a 
project  basis. 

Second.  In  the  same  report,  the  Com- 
mission suggested  that  the  coordination 
of  Federal  programs  providing  financial 
assistance  for  physical  facilities  within 
metropolitan  areas  be  improved.  It  rec- 
ommended that  applications  for  certain 
Federal  grants-in-aid  be  reviewed  and 
commented  upon  by  an  areawide  plan- 
ning agency  prior  to  final  consideration 
by  the  Federal  agency  concerned.  Bills 
Implementing  this  recommendation  were 
introduced  In  the  2d  session  of  the  87th 
Congress — S.  3363  and  H.R.  11799 — but 
no  action  was  taken.  In  the  1st  session 
of  the  88th  Congress  I  reintroduced  the 
measure — S.  855 — and  Representative 
Florence  Dwyer  and  Representative 
Albert  Rains  introduced  companion 
measures  in  the  House — H.R.  1910  and 
H.R.  2168.  respectively.  The  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions held  hearings  on  S.  855  last  May. 
After  six  executive  sessions  the  subcom- 
mittee reported  an  amended  bill  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, which  approved  the  bill  for 
fioor  action.  It  passed  the  Senate  on  the 
23d  of  last  month. 

Third.  To  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions made  in  the  Commission's  report 


entitled  "Coordination  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral Inheritance,  Estate,  and  Gift  Taxes," 
the  following  bills  were  introduced  in 
the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Congress: 
HJl.  5039,  Keogh;  H.R.  6206.  Fountain; 
and  H.R.  6207,  Dwyer.  These  bills  are 
still  pending  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Fourth.  To  Implement  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendation  for  increased 
flexibility  at  the  State  level  in  the  han- 
dling of  certain  public  health  grants  and 
to  provide  for  uniform  apportionment 
and  matching  formula  for  such  grants, 
the  following  bills  were  introduced  in  the 
1st  session  of  the  88th  Congress:  Hil. 
2487.  Dwyer;  H.R.  6195,  Fountain;  and 
S.  1051,  MusKiE.  Cosponsors  of  my  bill 
include  Senators  B.khtlett,  Ervin,  Mc- 
Carthy. McGee,  Moss.  MuNDT.  Nelson, 
Pearson,  Prouty,  Randolph,  Tower. 
and  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  These 
bills  are  pending  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee. 

Fifth.  In  1961  the  Commission 
adopted  a  report  dealing  with  State  and 
local  taxation  of  privately  owned  prop- 
erty located  on  Federp.l  areas,  and  rec- 
ommended that  Federal  agencies  be 
authorized  to  retrocede  existing  Federal 
legislative  jurisdiction  to  State  govern- 
ments with  respect  to  various  lands  and 
properties.  It  also  endorsed  a  legislative 
proposal  along  these  lines  which  had 
been  developed  earlier  by  the  Senate 
GDvemment  Operations  Committee  staff 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment in  order  to  implement  recom- 
mendations outlined  in  the  1956-57  re- 
port of  the  Interdepartmental  Commit- 
tee for  the  Study  of  Jurisdiction  Over 
Federal  Areas  Within  the  States.  Leg- 
islation to  carry  out  this  proposal  was 
introduced  by  Senator  McClellan — 8. 
815 — last  February  at  the  request  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
Identical  bills  were  introduced  In  the 
House — HJl.  4068,  Schwengel.  and 
H.R.  4433.  Dawson. 

Hearings  on  S.  815  were  held  last 
August  by  my  subcommittee,  and  the 
measure  is  now  being  considered  in  ex- 
ecutive sessions. 

Sixth.  In  1962  a  Commission  report  on 
intergovernmental  responsibilities  for 
water  supply  and  sewage  disixxsal  in 
metropolitan  areas  recommended  that 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  and  Control 
Act  be  amended  (a)  to  Increase  the  cell- 
ing for  sewage  treatment  grants  for  a 
single  project  from  $600,000  to  $1  mil- 
lion; (b)  to  authorize  a  ceiling  of  $4  mil- 
lion instead  of  $2,400,000  for  combined 
sewage  treatment  projects  serving  sev- 
eral communities;  and  (c)  to  authorize 
a  10-percent  Federal  financial  incentive 
for  those  treatment  works  consistent 
with  a  comprehensive  areawide  plan  for 
urban  development.  In  the  1st  session 
of  the  88th  Congress  I  introduced  S. 
649  to  carry  out  these  and  other  objec- 
tives. Cosponsors  are  Senators  Bayh, 
Clark,  Douglas,  Engle,  Fong,  Oruening, 
Hart,  Humphrey,  Inouye,  Long  of  Mis- 
souri. Magnuson.  McCarthy.  McGee, 
Moss,  Nelson.  Neuberger,  Pell,  Ran- 
dolph, RiBicoFF,  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Young  of  Ohio.  Representative 
Blatkik  introduced  a  companion  meas- 


ure in  the  House— HJl.  3166.  My  bill 
includes  a  number  of  other  legislative 
proposals  dealing  with  Federal  enforce- 
ment power,  additional  grants,  and 
organization  matters  on  which  the  Com- 
mission took  no  position.  The  bill 
passed  the  Senate  in  October  1963 ;  hear- 
ings on  the  House  bill  have  now  been 
completed  by  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee. 

In  the  same  1962  report,  the  Commis- 
sion advised  amending  the  public  fa- 
cility loan  program  so  as  (a)  to  remove 
population  ceilings  and  permit  joint  ac- 
tion by  communities  In  meeting  water 
and  sewer  needs,  (b)  to  tighten  eligi- 
bility requirements  for  use  of  wells  and 
septic  tanks  under  the  FHA  mortgage 
insurance  program,  and  (c)  to  provide 
insurance  for  site  preparation  and  de- 
velopment costs  of  water  and  sewerlines 
and  systems.  Representative  Dwyer 's 
H.R.  9080  implements  this  proposal. 

The    Commission    also   recommended 
that  the  President  direct  the  appropriate 
Federal   departments   and    agencies   to 
evaluate  present  enforcement  powers  and 
financial  Incentives  to  control  Industrial 
pollution  in  order  to  determine  how  their 
effectiveness  may  be  improved  through 
changes  In  procedures,  policy,  or  statu- 
tory revision,  and  the  roles  of  State  and 
local  governments  in  such  programs.    In 
response  to   this  recommendation,  the 
Public  Health  Service  contracted  with 
the  Institute  of  Public  Administration  to 
evaluate  possible  measures  for  providing 
financial  and  other  appropriate  incen- 
tives to  encourage  industrial  population 
abatement.    It  is  expected  that  this  re- 
port will  be  completed  in  the  near  future. 
The  Advisory  Commission  has  been  as 
concerned  with  the  implementation  of 
their  State  and  local  recommendations 
as  with  their  Federal.    A  vpide  variety  of 
recommendations   for   State    legislative 
action  were  distributed  to  State  and  local 
officials  during   1962  and  1963.     These 
proposals,    designed   to   improve    State, 
local,  and  interlocal  relations,  were  dis- 
tributed in  the  form  of  draft  bills.    Most 
of  these  bills  have  met  with  the  i^proval 
of  the  Committee  of  State  Officials  on 
Suggested  Legislation,  of  the  Council  of 
State  Governments,  and  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  Annual  Programs  of  Sug- 
gested State   Legislation  submitted  by 
the  council  to  the  Governors  and  State 
legislatures.     The  year   1963  witnessed 
enactment  by  the  States  of  many  meas- 
ures   which    Incorporated   substantially 
all  or  a   significant  part  of  the  draft 
language  prop>osed  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission.    These  measures   covered   six 
recommendations:    First,  the  grant  of 
permissive  authority  for  interlocal  co- 
operation and  other  local  government 
action  to  meet  local  problems,  particu- 
larly those  in  metropolitan  areas;  sec- 
ond, imposition  of  stricter  standards  for 
municipal   incorporation;    third,  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  office  of  local  affairs; 
fourth,  investment  of  idle  cash  balances; 
fifth.  State  government  action  to  acquire 
or  preserve  "open  space";    and  sixth. 
State  financial  and  technical  assistance 
to  urban  areas  for  mass  transportation. 
The  full  story  of  State  legislative  ac- 
complishments in  these  areas  was  set 
forth  in  an  address  which  I  recently 
placed  in  the  Kxcokd.    I  wish  to  again 
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caU  your  attention  to  the  significance  of 
this  1963  State  legislative  record.  It  re- 
futes the  noUon  held  by  some  that  the 
States  are  Incapable  of  or  unwilling  to 
assist  or  enable  their  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment to  meet  the  severe  problems  of 
growth  and  expansion.  The  Commis- 
sion's role  in  thla  development  should 
not  be  overlooked.  Some  15  to  20  legisla- 
tive enactments  In  12  States  appear  to  be 
directly  attributable  In  whole  or  in  part 
to  proposals  of  the  Conimlsslon.  It  Is 
Impossible  to  measure  the  Indirect  effect 
which  ACIR's  policy  recommendations 
have  had  on  legislation  in  a  number  of 
additional  SUtes.  The  Increasing  de- 
mand for  Commission  reports  from  SUte 
legislative  committees,  research  agencies, 
and  various  agencies  and  executive 
branches  of  State  government  suggests 
that  it  may  be  considerable. 

Mr  President,  this  summary  Is  only  a 
bare  outline  of  the  more  significant  ac- 
complishments of  the  Commission  dur- 
ing 1963.  It  has  been  able  to  accomplish 
these  things  with  a  relatively  small  staff 
and  with  a  minimum  of  Internal  or  ex- 
ternal repercussions  or  criticisms. 

Certain  major  problems  still  confront 
the  Commission,  however.  In  terms  of 
being  fully  effective.  Despite  Increased 
staff  effort  and  Increased  public  aware- 
ness of  its  work,  the  Comm'sslon  still 
docs  not  receive  the  kind  of  publicity 
in  national  periodicals  and  newspapers 
that  its  activities  deserve.  Further,  the 
Commission  has  had  a  minimum  of  suc- 
cess in  discharging  its  statutory  responsi- 
bility of  assisting  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  In  the  "re- 
view of  proposed  legislation  to  determine 
Its  overall  effect  on  the  Federal  System  " 
This,  in  part,  may  stem  from  the  fact 
that  the  executive  branch — of  all  the 
membership  groups — has  yet  to  Indi- 
cate a  complete  awareness  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commissions  potentialities. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties.  I 
think  all  can  agree  that  the  positive 
accomplishments  of  the  Commission, 
especially  at  the  State  level,  during  the 
past  year  constitute  a  remarkable  rec- 
ord for  a  body  that  has  existed  such  a 
brief  time.  I  am  confident  that  its 
future  record  will  be  equally  productive. 
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ORECMDN    DEMOCRATIC    PLATFORM 

CONVENTION  ENDORSES  OREGON 

DUNES  SEASHORE  BILL 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  platform  convention  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  Oregon  was  held  In  Cor- 
vallls  last  weekend  At  these  sessions, 
delegates  representing  every  county  in 
the  State  of  Oregon  voted  on  the  basic 
policies  and  principles  which  will  form 
the  basis  of  our  party's  platform  In  the 
forthcoming  elections. 

I  was  particiilarly  pleased  with  the 
unanimous  convention  action  on  the 
proposal  for  establishment  of  the  Oregon 
Dunes  National  Seashore  In  Its  state- 
ment of  recreation  policy  The  Oregon 
Democrats  have  voted  to  continue  sup- 
port for  the  project.  The  resolution 
specifically  stated: 

We  reafllrm  our  support  of  an  Oregon 
Dunes  National  Seashore  in  the  form  re- 
ported out  by  the  Senate  Interior  Committee. 


This,  of  course,  indicates  that  the 
Democratic  Party  organization  In  Ore- 
gon favors  the  provisions  of  S.  1137.  the 
Oregon  dunes  bill  which  was  favorably 
reported  by  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee and  which  Is  now  pending  on  the 
Senate  Calendar. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include 
with  my  remarks  the  statement  adopted 
at  the  Oregon  State  Platform  Conven- 
tion on  Recreation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRD.  Bls  follows: 

NATUmAL    RSSOUVCBS 

WA-m 
In  developing  multlpurpoee  hydroelectric 
power  project*  and  Dur  water  reaources.  It 
Is  imperative  that  all  purposes  to  be  affected 
by   these   resources   and   those   of   adjoining 
lands— power,    irrigation,    navigation,    flood 
control,   drainage,  pollution  control,  recrea- 
tion   indusuy  and  the  conservation  of  Hah. 
wildlife,   forests,    lands   and    water   supply- 
be  considered  by  long  range,  comprehensive 
planning  to  develop  a  program  of  full  utili- 
zation of  our  natural  resources      Immediate 
action    Is   urged   for   thoee  areas   which   are 
critically  affected  at  thU  time. 
nsR 
We  believe  In  a  program  of  providing  pub- 
lic access  to  all  streams  and  lakes  for  which 
public  funds  have  been  used  In  the  propa- 
gation or  stocking  of  flsh. 

We  believe  that  the  Oregon  State  Fish 
Commission  and  the  Oregon  State  Game 
Commission,  with  the  assistance  of  other 
interested  State  and  Federal  agencies, 
should  develop  a  tidewater  propagation  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  a  feasible  method  of  Insur- 
ing the  passage  and  propagation  of  migra- 
tory flsh  Each  agency  should  conUnue  the 
present  program  of  expanding  and  Improving 
the  sport  and  commercial  flshlng  resources 
which,  at  present,  are  declining  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate  We  believe  that  educaUonal  InsU- 
tutlons.  industry  and  sportsmen  Join  to- 
gether In  promoting  an  effective  program  of 
this  resource  rehabilitation,  restoration,  and 
perpetuation.  In  a  concerted  and  cooperative 
manner. 

TIlCBSa 

We  believe  that  every  reasonable  step 
should  be  Uken  for  the  Intensive  manage- 
ment, efficient  utilization,  and  preservation 
of  our  timber  resources  Sustained  yield 
forestry  should  be  encouraged  with  p»r- 
Ucular  emphasis  on  reforesUUon  and  Im- 
provement of  previously  burned  and  cut- 
over  lands,  and  adequate  watershed  manage- 
ment. We  urge  the  US.  Forest  Service  and 
other  forest  landowners  to  Investigate  timber 
sale  methods  which  will  seciire  more  com- 
plete utlllMtlon  of  timber. 

We  urge  that  the  State  of  Oregon  and 
Federal  Forest  Administrative  agencies  con- 
tinue and  expand  the  building  of  Umber 
access  roads  In  those  areas  whose  highest 
public  value  Is  timber  culture  and  that  as- 
sistance be  given  by  said  agencies  to  counUes 
where  long  hauls  over  county  roads  are 
necessary  for  connecting  access  roads  with 
the  ultimate  markeU;  any  present  discrim- 
inatory rules  or  regulations  particularly  af- 
fecUng  the  log  trucking  Industry  be  repealed 
or  amended  so  that  thU  portion  of  the  In- 
dustry  would  be  on  cqulUble  basis  with 
other  segmenU  of  vehicular  transportaUon; 
small  timber  operators  be  assUted  either  by 
loans  for  road  construction  or  that  necessary 
access  road  construction  be  provided  by 
either  the  BLM  or  Forest  Service. 

rvmUC    LANDS 

We  believe  that  all  agencies  controlling 
public  lands  should  have  programs  of  de- 
velopment and  Improvement  of  public  lands 


to  adequately  provide  for  their  use  according 
to  their  capabilities— Including  but  not 
limited  to  recreation,  wildlife,  grazing,  min- 
ing, forestry,  watershed  control,  except  for 
areas  peculiarly  adapted  for  a  single  or  pre- 
emptive use.  The  many  cumbersome  laws 
governing  our  public  domain  lands  should  be 
consolidated  and  modernized  as  through  the 
proposed  Public  Land  Law  Review  Conomls- 

slon 

KsaiBA-noN 

We  favor  the  expansion  of  park  and  camp- 
ing facilities.  Including  marine  parka,  on  the 
basU  of  developing  the  more  accessible  areas 
flrst,  and  we  urge  programs  to  Improve  access 
to  public  lands  We  urge  legislation  to  safe- 
guard the  remaining  areas  of  dedicated  wil- 
derness. We  reafllrm  our  support  of  an  Ore- 
gon Dunes  National  Seashore  In  the  form 
reported  out  by  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee We  support  the  principles  of  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  bUl  now 
before  Congrees  to  finance  the  timely  ac- 
quUltlon  of  needed  public  recreation  aAas. 
We  urge  the  development  of  SUte  parks  and 
recreational  sites  In  or  near  metropolitan 
areas.  We  urge  that  when  governmenUl 
agencies  encroach  upon  recreational  facili- 
ties, they  provide  the  community  with  equiv- 
alent and  suitably  located  land  and  facili- 
ties. 

KINDULS 

We  encourage  the  continued  development 
of  mining  Including  oil  and  gas  In  Oregon 
and  the  continuance  of  programs  assisting 
the  development  of  minerals.  We  urge  rec- 
ognition of  mining  as  an  Industry  and  the 
acceptance  thereof  In  public  land  manage- 
ment under  proper  safeguards  except  in 
areas  preempted  for  a  particular  use  because 
of  their  uniqueness. 


WIU>UTX 

We  believe  that  the  Oregon  State  Gams 
Commission  should  reexamine  the  presenUy 
established  big  game  hunting  seasons  with 
the  hunting  season  In  each  geographical  area 
to  be  regulated  according  to  the  ability  of 
that  area  to  provide  sufficient  winter  forage 
for  big  game  so  as  to  conserve  and  perpetuate 
the  big  game  species  for  future  use. 

POLLtmON 

We  urge  flrmer  control  of  air  and  water 
pollution  to  preserve  two  of  Oregon's  greatest 
assets. 


PRESIDENT    LYNDON    B.    JOHNSON 
AND  AMERICAN  LEGION  NATION- 
AL   COMMANDER    FOLEY    PRAISE 
RESULTS  OF  GI  BILL 
Mr    YARBOROUGH.    Mr.  President, 
many  of  the  Senators  attended  a  great 
congressional  banquet  sponsored  by  the 
American  Legion,  last  evening  here  In 
Washington.    At  that  banquet,  we  were 
fortunate  to  hear  the  remarks  of  Na- 
tional Commander  Foley.    In  that  brief, 
but  forceful  speech.  Commander  Foley 
paid  a  timely  tribute  to  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  World  War  H  GI  bill.    The 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Hon- 
orable Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  in  a  letter  to 
Commander    Foley,    also    praised    those 
accomplistiments  on  this  the  20th  anni- 
versary-year of  the  World  War  n  OI 
bin. 

In  this  regard,  let  us  note,  that  3» 
Senators  have  Joined  together  to  spon- 
sor a  similar  bill  for  the  cold  war  vet- 
erans. S.  5.  now  pending  In  the  Senate 
Calendar.  It  too.  like  the  former  bills, 
will,  as  the  facts  cited  by  Commander 
Foley  show,  pay  for  itself  In  the  matter 
of  a  few  years,  and  will  be  an  Investment 
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In  America,  rather  than  an  unrelmburs- 
able  expenditure.  The  Pres  dent's  letter 
and  Commander  Foley's  speech  together 
const  tute  the  most  forceful  statement 
for  the  passage  of  a  GI  bill  now,  that 
have  yet  teen  presented  to  the  Congress. 

I  commend  this  great  speech  of  a 
great  American  to  each  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  by  National  Com- 
mander Foley  of  the  American  Legion, 
at  the  congressional  banquet  held  at 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  4.  1964.  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Rkmakxs  bt  Commandeb  Foley  at  Congmcs- 

8IONAL  Banquet.  Washington.  D.C.  Makch 

4.  1904 

Distinguished  Members  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  who  are  our  honored 
guests  of  this  evening,  my  fellow  Legion- 
naires, Madam  National  President  Mrs. 
Lucille  Johnson,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  dis- 
tinguished guests  all,  It  Is  my  pleasure  to 
extend  a  warm  welcome  to  all  of  you  on  be- 
half of  the  American  Legion  to  our  congres- 
sional dinner  which  Is  the  social  highlight 
of  our  fourth  annual  midwinter  conference. 

Certainly  brevity  Is  the  key  to  popularity 
on  an  occasion  such  as  this,  and  I  have  no 
intention  of  throwing  away  my  key. 

We  of  the  American  Legion  are  highly  hon- 
ored that  so  many  of  our  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives have  taken  time  from  the 
pressing  affairs  of  goverimaent  to  be  with  us 
this  evening,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  all 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  are  seated  in 
the  audience  with  their  American  Legion 
represenutlves  from  their  home  States  to 
stand  and  be  recognized. 

I  wish  to  share  with  this  group  a  letter 
that  I  received  today  from  the  White  House : 

Makch  4.  1984. 

Dkab  Commander  Polet  :  I  am  pleased  to 
extend  hearty  personal  greetings  to  all  the 
participants  In  the  American  Legion's  Fourth 
Annual  Washington  Conference. 

These  meetings  have  been  most  effective 
In  the  development  of  your  program  and 
policies.  The  discussions  which  you  hold 
here  in  Washington  have  great  value  for  your 
members  across  the  land  and  for  govern- 
ment officials. 

This  4th  conference  is  especially  signifi- 
cant, since  it  is  held  In  a  year  which  marks 
the  aoth  annlversarv  of  the  OI  bill  of 
rights,  which  brought  vast  educational 
benefits  to  countless  American  veterans. 

I   applaud   the   energy   and   conviction  of 
your  work,  and  I  Join  you  in  saluting  the 
Members  of  Congreps  who  are  being  honored 
at  your  banquet  this  evening. 
Sincerely, 

LnfDON    B.    JOHNSOH. 

Many  of  you  In  this  audience  tonli^t 
played  a  port  In  the  passage  of  the  GI  bill — 
both  as  Le^onnaires  and  as  Members  of 
Consrees.  and  to  all  of  vou.  the  vrteran  dod- 
ulatlon  of  this  Nation  owes  a  vote  of  thanks 
that  would  be  difficult  if  not  Impoeslble  to 
repay. 

More  than  10^  million  veterans  received 
aU  or  part  of  their  advanced  education  un- 
der this  DTOgram  which  provided  the  Nation 
with  480.000  engineers,  402,000  teachers,  165.- 
000  scientists,  and  325,000  doctors,  dentists, 
nurses  and  other  skilled  technical  personnel 
In  allied  medical  fields. 

The  education  provisions  of  the  act  are 
but  a  single  facet  of  a  far-reaching  bill  which 
has  been  productive  at  the  almost  unbe- 
lievable fact  that  this  measure  has  paid  for 
Itself  in  Its  entirety,  l^e  present  annual 
income  <rf  veterans  who  benefited  from  the 
act  Is.  cm  the  average,  some  $2,000  above  that 
of  the  nonveteran  In  similar  categories,  and 


the  added  tax  revenues  from  ex-OI's  whose 
earning  power  has  been  enhanced  has  paid 
the  cost  of  the  Serviceman's  Readjustment 
Act  in  full. 

So,  my  friends,  while  the  principal  pxxr- 
pose  of  an  occasion  such  as  this  one  this 
evening  Is  to  permit  Legionnaires  to  break 
bread  and  to  visit  Informally  with  their  re- 
spective Congressmen — It  also  affords  us  the 
additional  opportunity  to  say  thank  you 
once  again  to  these  farslghted  Members  of 
the  Congress  who  had  the  privilege  of  cast- 
ing an  affirmative  vote  not  only  for  that  great 
bill,  but  for  the  many  other  services  that 
you  have  rendered  to  the  veteran  and  to  your 
country. 

Thank  jrou  so  much  for  being  with  us,  and 
we  tnist  that  this  evening  may  be  as  en- 
joyable for  each  of  you  as  it  is  for  us  to 
have  you  as  ovir  very  special  guests. 


AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Samuel  H.  Day,  the  editor  of  the  Record- 
er-Herald in  Salmon,  Idaho,  Is  one  of 
the  best  journalists  In  my  State.  He  Is 
not  only  a  top-flight  editor  and  reporter, 
but  his  editorials  are  sensible  and  well 
written.  The  knowledge  that  Mr.  Day 
displays  about  American  foreign  policy 
problems  is  always  impressive. 

In  the  January  23  issue  of  the  Record- 
er-Herald. Mr.  Day  commends  Jack  Ran- 
dolph of  Salmon  who  has  Just  spent  6 
months  In  Venezuela  as  a  participant  In 
the  International  farm  youth  exchange 
program.  In  his  editorial.  Mr.  Day  re- 
ports some  of  Jack  Randolph's  astute 
observations,  and  expands  upon  them  to 
give  a  graphic  account  of  the  problems 
we  face  In  Latin  America.  Although  Mr. 
Day  Is  well  aware  of  the  d'fiBcultles  con- 
fronting us.  he  ends  his  editorial  on  a 
realistic  plea: 

The  essential  flrst  step  Is  for  Americans  to 
understand  the  facts  of  life  south  of  the 
border.  Jack  Randolph  understands.  That's 
why  we  need  more  like  him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  this  editorial 
entitled  "Randolph  Si,  Castro  No." 

There  beng  no  objection,  the  ed'torlal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Randolph  Si,  Casteo  No 

If  we  had  enough  Jack  Randolphs  we 
wouldn't  need  to  worry  about  people  like 
Fidel  Castro.  It  isn't  quite  that  simple,  of 
course,  but  the  point  is  that  the  answer  to 
Castro  lies  in  the  kind  of  thing  that  Jack 
Randolph  has  been  doing.  Randolph  is  the 
Salmon  lad  who  spent  fl  months  In  Venezuela 
last  year  as  a  participant  in  the  Interna- 
tional farm  youth  exchange  program.  He 
saw  Venezuela  as  It  Is.  and  In  seeing  that 
country  he  taw  a  capsule  of  all  of  Latin 
America,  a  capsule  of  the  entire  underdevel- 
oped world.  Now  he  is  back  to  tell  his  coun- 
trymen what  he  saw.  It's  a  story  that  every 
American  ought  to  hear.  Until  enough  of 
us  learn  the  story,  we  will  continue  to  pave 
the  way  for  Castro. 

"Venezuela  has  the  most  progrersive  econ- 
omy In  South  America — and  that  scares  me," 
says  Randolph.  It  scares  him  because  that 
economy  Is  one  of  violent  extremes.  Ten 
percent  of  the  people  have  90  percent  of  the 
wealth.  Mof  t  Venezuelans,  In  this  most  pro- 
gressive of  Latin  American  economies,  live  In 
a  poverty  almost  beyond  our  comprehension. 

The  average  peasant  Is  a  virtual  serf,  work- 
ing his  whole  life  for  his  board  and  room. 
More  than  one  out  of  three  Venezuelans  can't 
read  or  write.  The  voting  in  national  elec- 
tions is  by  colored  ballots.    The  education  of 


the   average  Venezuelan  Is  so  meager  that 
the  nation  can't  build  an  extension  service. 

Superimposed  on  all  this  is  a  glittering 
mantle  of  wealth  which  touches  the  people 
here  and  there  but  does  not  really  warm 
them.  Peasants  who  have  never  seen  a  water 
tap  are  brought  into  Caracas  and  placed  in 
new  apartment  houses,  which  quickly,  and 
not  curprlslngly,  became  slums.  It  is  as 
though,  says  Randolph,  the  Industrial  and 
scientific  revolution  had  come  all  of  a  sud- 
den without  the  people  having  a  chance  to 
grow  up  with  It. 

That  Is  an  apt  description  of  the  salient 
problem  in  much  of  South  America.  The 
people  are  divided  by  extremes  of  wealth 
and  poverty.  The  rich  grow  richer  and  the 
poor  grow  poorer.  The  continent.  In  short, 
is  ripe  for  a  revolution.  That  Is  where  Castro 
comes  In.  It  was  precisely  this  kind  of  con- 
dition which  enabled  Castro  to  come  to  power 
in  Cuba,  as  Mao  Tse-tung  had  done  in  China 
and  Lenin  in  Russia.  The  promises  of  com- 
munism sound  sweet  indeed  to  people  who 
live  in  squalor  on  the  edge  of  luxury. 

The  moral  Is  obvious:  An  effective  U.S. 
policy  toward  Latin  America  must  take  Into 
account  the  conditions  that  exist  there  now. 
The  policy  must  begin  with  broad  social  and 
economic  reforms.  Any  money  we  may  spend 
in  Latin  America  will  be  wasted  until  those 
reforms  are  underway.  Postponement  of 
the  reforms  merely  hastetu  the  day  when  all 
of  South  America  will  fly  the  hammer  and 
sickle. 

The  essential  flrst  step  Is  for  Americans 
to  understand  the  facts  of  life  south  of  the 
border.  Jack  Randolph  understands.  That's 
why  we  need  more  like  him. 


PRESIDENTIAL  SUCCESSION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  ur- 
gency of  finding  a  procedure  for  filling 
vacancies  in  the  office  of  Vice  President  is 
rapidly  being  recognized  throughout  the 
country.  A  recent  reflection  of  this  In- 
creasing awareness  was  the  editorial  In 
the  Sunday  New  York  Times  of  Febru- 
ary 23  entitled,  "The  Presidential  Suc- 
cession." 

This  editorial  is  significant  In  that  It 
F>olnts  out  the  solution  to  the  problem 
will  require  more  than  an  act  of  Congress, 
but  a  constitutional  amendment.  Spe- 
cifically, the  New  York  Times  suggests 
that  the  Vice  Presidency  be  refilled 
through  election  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, voting  from  a  brief  list  of 
nominees  submitted  by  the  President. 

This  plan.  Mr.  President,  closely  re- 
sembles a  proposal  which  I  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  a  few  weeks  ago, 
which  is  now  being  considered  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments. However,  my  proposal  would 
give  to  the  Senate — In  the  selection  proc- 
ess— its  traditional  advise-and-consent 
role. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  New  York  Times  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Pessidkntiai,  Successiom 

Action  at  two  points  Is  clearly  needed  to 
insure  a  more  satltfactory  procedure  in  the 
matter  of  the  line  of  succession  to  the  Pres- 
idency. 

In  the  first  place,  a  mistake  that  was  made 
in  1947  should  be  corrected.  At  that  time 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represenutlves 
and  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
were  put  next  in  line  of  succession  follow- 
ing the  Vice  President.    The  steted  reason 
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for  establishing  this  order  was  that  elected 
officials  deserved  precedence  and  preferment 
over  nonelected  offlclaU,  such  as  Cabinet 
members,  who  had  preTlously  been  next  In 
line.  ^ 

The  real  Inspiration  for  the  shift  was  Pres- 
ident Truman's  desire  to  honor  Represent- 
ative Sam  Rayburn.  of  Texas,  who  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  when  the  President 
first  proposed  the  change  In  1945.  However, 
by  the  time  It  was  enacted  Into  law  2 
years  later,  the  Republicans  controlled  the 
House  and  Joseph  W  Maktin.  Jb.,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts was  Speaker. 

The  new  plan  had  two  obvious  disadvan- 
tages In  the  first  place.  It  put  high  In  the 
line  of  succession  two  men  who  were  almost 
certain  to  be  far  advanced  In  age.  for  the 
reason  that  eminence  In  Congress  takes  a 
long  time  to  achieve.  The  present  Speaker 
of  the  House  Is  73.  The  present  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  Is  86.  The  Presi- 
dency would  be  a  heavy  burden  for  men  of 
these  years  The  office  needs  the  resUlency 
of  a  younger  age. 

In  the  second  place,  unless  these  two  con- 
gressional officials  and  the  President  and 
Vice  President  were  members  of  the  same 
political  party.  thU  system  of  succession 
would  involve  a  sudden  change  of  political 
control,  against  the  expressed  wish  of  the 
electorate  The  country  having  elected,  let 
us  say.  a  Democratic  President,  would  find 
a  Republican  Speaker  taking  over,  with  no 
real  mandate  from  the  people. 

For  these  reasons,  the  line  of  succession 
ordered  In  1947  should  be  voided  and  the 
previously  established  line— beginning  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  conUnulng 
through  the  Cabinet  In  the  order  In  which 
the  various  departments  were  created — 
should  be  reestablished. 

This  can  be  done  by  a  simple  act  of  Con- 
gress. It  should  be  done  and  done  at  once, 
and  no  false  senslUvlty  concerning  the  pres- 
tige of  the  two  Members  of  Congress  directly 
Involved  should  be  permitted  to  Interfere. 

The  second  necessary  change  will  require 
something  more  than  an  act  of  Congress.  It 
will  need  a  constitutional  amendment.  The 
purpose  of  this  amendment  should  be  to  pro- 
vide a  means  of  filling  the  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent as  soon  as  it  becomes  vacant  through 
the  succession  of  the  Inctmibent  to  the  Presi- 
dency. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  this  office  filled 
promptly  because,  even  though  It  U  often 
the  butt  of  Jokes.  It  Is  a  useful  and  Important 
office  The  Vice  President  can  and  often 
does  take  off  the  shoulders  of  the  President 
much  of  the  burdensome  ceremonial  busi- 
ness which  his  office  involves  But  there  Is 
a  far  more  important  factor  than  this.  The 
Vice  President  Is  In  a  better  position  than 
any  single  member  of  the  Cabinet,  or  any 
Member  of  Congress,  to  acquire  an  Intimate 
knowledge  of  the  whole  area  of  public  busi- 
ness, foreign  and  domestic,  which  must  be 
dealt  with  In  the  White  House. 

There  are  various  ways  In  which  the  empty 
office  of  Vice  President  could  be  filled.  One 
recommended  by  many  careful  studenU  of 
the  question  would  be  through  election  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  voting  as  In- 
dividuals rather  than  by  States,  from  a  brief 
list  of  nominees  made  by  the  former  Vice 
President  who  has  Just  assumed  the  Presi- 
dency 

As  noted,  this  procedure  wou'd  require  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  But  the 
experience  of  other  recently  adopted  amend- 
ments gives  reason  for  believing  that  this 
could  be  accomplished  promptly,  once  the 
original  InltUtlve  was  taken  by  Congress. 


the  formation  of  the  Republic  of  Czecho- 
slovakia at  the  end  of  World  War  I. 

While  Thomas  Masaryk  was  growing 
to  manhood,   the   Hapsburg   monarchy 
was  llmp:ng  helplessly  toward  disaster. 
As  well  described  by  Edmund  Taylor  in 
"The  Pall  of  the  Dynasties."  the  peculiar 
national    mixture   of    the   Austro-Hun- 
garlan  Empire  had  "curdled."    Years  of 
polit'cal  submission  In  combination  w^ith 
war  fatigue  and  Wilsonian  idealism  kept 
the  Balkan  area,  during  and  after  the 
war,  in  a  turmoil  of  jumbled  nationalities 
all  wanting  Independence  within  criss- 
crossing boundaries.     Thomas  Masaryk 
was  a  teacher  and  philosopher  who  bent 
his  efforts  to  the  task  of  winning  free- 
dom for  the  Czechoslovak  peoples.    In 
1918  he  came  to  the  United  States  to  win 
support  for  his  ideal.    The  result  of  his 
visit  was   the    Lansing    Declaration    in 
which  the  United  States  expressed  sym- 
pathy with  the  cause  of  Czechoslovak 
and  Yugoslav  independence.    The  Allies 
endorsed    the    declaration    and    subse- 
quently recognized  Masaryk's  National 
Council  as  the  de  facto  government  for 
the     proposed     Republic     of     Czecho- 
slovakia.   While  here,  Masaryk  drew  his 
greatest     support     from     the    Czecho- 
slovaks of  Chicago,  and  we  have  all  re- 
garded Pllsen  Park  as  one  of  the  birth- 
places of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic. 

The  people  for  whom  he  had  worked 
for  years  elected  him  President  In  1918. 
and  successively  reelected  him  until  he 
retired  in  1935. 

In  honoring  Thomas  O.  Masaryk  we 
reaffirm  our  support  for  the  people  of 
Czechoslovakia  who  now  long  for  the 
freedom  and  democratic  government  to 
which  his  life  was  dedicated. 


MARCH    7:    ANNIVERaARY    OP   THE 

BIRTH  OP  THOMAS  O.  MABARYK 

Mr.        DOUGLAS.     Mr.       President, 

March  7  Is  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 

of  Thomas  O.  MAsaryk,  guiding  spirit  of 


NEW  U.S.  DISARMAMENT  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  in  his  January  21,  19C4.  mes- 
sage to  the  18-nation  d  sarmament  con- 
ference m  Geneva,  President  Johnson 
made  several  suggestions  designed  to  help 
stop  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
nations  not  now  controlling  them. 
Among  other  things  he  proposed  that 
the  major  nuclear  powers  accept  in  an 
increasing  number  of  their  peaceful  nu- 
clear activities  the  same  Inspection  that 
they  recommend  for  other  countries 

Today  at  Geneva  the  U.S.  delegate, 
Adrian  S  Fisher,  said  that  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  accept  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards 
at  a  large  American  civil  reactor.  The 
reactor  involved  is  the  Yankee  power 
reactor  In  Rowe.  Mass.,  which  Is  sched- 
uled to  reach  a  power  level  of  600,000 
thermo-kllowatts  In  the  near  future. 

The  IAEA  was  formed  several  years 
ago  to  facilitate  international  coopera- 
tion In  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy  and  received  considerable  pub- 
licity under  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion's "atoms  for  peace"  proposal. 
Among  other  things,  the  IAEA  conducts 
Inspections  of  certain  reactors  devoted 
to  peaceful  uses.  Three  American  civil 
reactors  are  already  under  IAEA  in- 
spection. In  today's  statement  Mr. 
Fisher  announced  that  the  United  SUtes 
Is  prepared  to  accept  IAEA  safeguards 
on  a  new  and  larger  civilian  reactor. 


As  the  Washington  Evening  Star  for 
March  5  stated : 

Mr.  Plsher  said  the  tJnlted  States  hopes 
this  step  will  encourage  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  countries  to  Join  in  a  worldwide 
system  to  prevent  the  misuse  of  civil  reac- 
tors for  clandestine  production  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Mr  Fisher  stressed  that  the  IAEA  will  be 
Invited  to  undertake  the  permanent  Inspec- 
tion of  the  Rowe  reactor  whether  or  not 
other  States  reciprocate  But  if  they  do 
reciprocate,  he  added.  It  would  be  one  of 
the  most  significant  developmenU  of  this 
conference. 

According  to  the  information  I  have 
received,  the  United  States  Is  offering 
the  Yankee  reactor  for  IAEA  inspection 
for  two  reasons:  First.  It  will  assist  the 
IAEA  in  developing  and  demonstrating 
the  effectiveness  of  Its  inspection  tech- 
niques for  larger  reactor  facilities.  Sec- 
ond, we  Intend  It  as  an  example  to  other 
nuclear  powers.  We  hope  that  other 
countries  will  Join  us  In  this  step  and  in- 
vite the  application  of  IAEA  safeguards 
to  their  civil  reactors. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  element 
of  the  proposal  Is  that  the  IAEA  will 
make  a  study  of  the  possible  inspection 
techniques  involved  in  such  a  program. 
If  the  relevant  techniques  and  proce- 
dures can  be  worked  out  by  lAElA,  I 
propose  that  further  steps  of  this  nature 
be  made. 

For  Instance.  I  think  there  Is  good 
reason  to  hope  that.  If  this  inspection 
proves  workable  and  mutually  satisfac- 
tory, certain  other  reactors  that  are  en- 
gaged in  civilian  power  production  can 
be  opened  for  International  inspection. 
If  the  Russians  participate  In  such 
broadened  Inspection  they  should  be  re- 
quired to  allow  International  inspection 
of  Russian  reactors.  If  they  wish  to  see 
the  progress  that  we  are  making  In  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  power  I  certainly 
can  see  no  objection,  as  long  as  our  vital 
defense  secrets  were  not  Judged  to  be 
endangered  and  they  allow  the  same  In- 
ternational inspection  of  their  reactors. 
There  are  several  results  that  could  be 
expected  from  such  a  move : 

First.  There  would  be  a  healthy  reali- 
zation on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  and 
any  of  the  other  members  of  IAEA  team, 
that  the  United  States  has  a  large  In- 
vestment In  a  peaceful  uses  approach 
and  is  making  Impressive  gains  In  the 
field. 

Second.  It  would  reduce  tension  by 
demonstrating  that  a  certain  number  of 
our  reactors  are  In  fact  used  for  peace- 
ful power  production  and  not  weapon* 
production. 

Third.  It  would  help  to  establish  the 
principle  of  international  Inspection 
without  which  many  of  the  significant 
steps  of  disarmament  cannot  come  about. 
Fourth.  It  would  help  pave  the  way 
for  one  of  the  most  vital  elements  of 
disarmament  negotiation — safeguarded 
control  over  the  production  of  fission- 
able material  for  peaceful  uses. 

I  have  mentioned  before  and  I  reiter- 
ate now  the  necessity  for  keeping  the 
problems  and  possibilities  of  disarma- 
ment before  the  public. 

Mr  President.  I  applaud  this  new 
American  initiative  for  the  cause  of 
peace.     It  continues  to  demonstrate  our 
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serious  desire  to  promote  meaningful  al- 
ternatives to  the  arms  race  smd  empha- 
size once  again  all  adherence  to  the 
principle  of  inspection  where  needed  to 
verify  compliance  with  arms  control 
measures. 


RECESS  TO  TOMORROW.  AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  If 
there  Is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time.  I  move  that. 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  imtil  tomorrow, 
at  1 1  o'clock  a.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
7  o'clock  and  2  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  imder  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  March 
6, 1964,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5, 1964 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  John  Jolley  Howard, 
rector.  Emmanuel  Episcopal  Church, 
Hampton,  Va.;  the  national  chaplain  of 
the  American  Legion,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

"Our  God  to  whom  we  turn 

When  weary  with  Illusion. 
Whose  stars  serenely  bum 

Above  this  earth's  confusion. 
Thine  Is  the  mighty  plan. 

The  steadfast  order  sure 
In  which  the  world  began, 

Endures  and  shall  endure." 

Heavenly  Father,  eternal  and  ever 
blessed  God.  who  hast  ordered  all  things 
according  to  Thy  holy  will,  and  who 
art  the  guide  and  strength  of  all  who 
walk  uprightly,  shine  upon  the  pathway 
of  these  Thy  servants,  and  fill  them  with 
Thy  wisdom  and  understanding  so  they 
may  do  their  duties  to  Thy  honor  and 
glory,  and  for  the  benefit  of  this  great 
Nation. 

Accept,  O  Lord,  this  special  Interces- 
sion of  gratitude  for  those  of  this  body 
who  served  this  Nation  In  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  conflicts  of  this  cen- 
tury. Thou  hast  preserved  them.  In 
their  dangers  and  Jeopardy  of  life,  so 
that  they  can  further  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country  they  so  valiantly 
fought  for. 

O.  Lord  hear  our  prayer,  and  let  our 
cry  come  unto  Thee,  and  save  Thy  serv- 
ants who  putteth  their  trust  in  Thee. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  on  the  bill  H  Jl. 
9637  have  until  midnight  to  file  a  con- 
ference report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MY  VOTE  ON  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
BILL 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  sending  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  State  Central  Commit- 
tee in  Michigan,  Mr.  Zoltan  A.  Ferency. 
The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Mr.  ZOLTAN  A.  Perenct, 

state  Chairman.   Democratic  State  Central 
Committee,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Dkak  Ma.  Pexznct  :  I  have  read  with  Inter- 
est the  news  report  of  the  resolution  of  the 
Democratic  State  Central  Committee  con- 
demning my  vote  on  the  civil  rights  bill  by 
falsely  listing  me  as  voting  directly  opposite 
to  the  manner  In  which  my  vote  is  officially 
recorded.  I  have  always  viewed  with  skepti- 
cism most  statements  coming  from  the  Dem- 
ocratic State  Central  Committee  and  your 
recent  action  confirms  this. 

If  you  would  check  the  Congrzssional 
Record  on  page  2804,  dated  February  10.  1964. 
you  will  find  that  on  rollcall  32  I  am  re- 
corded as  voting  for  the  civil  rights  bill — 
and  not  against  It  as  your  committee  reso- 
lution indicates. 

Inasmuch  as  there  were  three  times  as 
many  Democrats  In  Congress  voting  against 
civil  rights  as  Republicans,  I  respectfully 
suggest,  fvu-thermore,  that  you  concentrate 
yoxir  efforts  within  your  own  party.  A  good 
place  to  start  would  be  with  the  Democratic 
Ho\ise  leadership  as  I  note  the  Democratic 
whip  voted  in  opposition  along  with  eight 
Democratic  chairmen  of  committees. 
Sincerely. 

ELTORO  a.  CSDXaBEBG. 


PRINTING  OF  VETERANS  BENEFITS 
CALCULATOR 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 29,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
( the  Senate  concurring) .  That  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  second  session  of  the  Eighty- 
eighth  Congress  there  shall  be  printed  fifty 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  copies  of  a 
Veterans'  Benefits  Calculator  prepared  by  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  of  which  two 
thousand  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  two  thousand 
copies  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, thirty-seven  thousand  four  hundred 
and  elghty-flve  copies  for  the  use  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  eight  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  fifty-five  copies  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate. 

The  House  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTING    OF    HOUSE    DOCUMENT 
NO.   104,  1ST  SESSION.  88TH  CON- 
GRESS, ENnriiED  "OUR  FLAG" 
Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 

of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 


tration I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 247,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  House  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring),  "That  the  publica- 
tion entitled  "Our  Flag",  published  by  the 
Office  of  Armed  Services  Information  and 
Education,  Deijartment  of  Defense,  including 
historic  flags  of  the  United  States,  flags  of 
other  nations,  and  other  appropriate  stand- 
ards and  emblems,  be  printed  with  illustra- 
tions as  a  House  document;  and  that  three 
hundred  thovisand  additional  copies  be 
printed,  of  which  two  hundred  tixouaand 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  one  hundred  thousand  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert  the  following: 

"That  there  be  printed  three  hiindred 
thousand  additional  copies  of  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  104.  1st  session,  88th  Con- 
gress, entitled  '0\ir  Flag,'  of  which  two  hun- 
dred thousand  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  one  hundred 
thousand  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  House  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Providing  for  printing  additional 
copies  of  House  Document  104,  Eighty - 
eighth  Congress." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTING        OF        CONS'l'l'l'UTlON 
OF     THE     UNITED     STATES     AS 
AMENDED  TO  JANUARY  23.  1964 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 266,  and  ask  for  Its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  House  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows:  ' 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  as  amended  to 
January  23,  1964.  together  with  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  be  printed  as  a  House 
document,  with  an  index,  in  such  form  and 
style  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing;  and  that  one  hundred 
and  six  thousand  six  hundred  additional  cop- 
ies be  printed,  of  which  eighty  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  copies  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
twenty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  assume  that  at  least 
one  copy  of  the  Constitution  here  au- 
thorized to  be  printed  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
ceive 180  copies  for  his  use.  He  can 
send  one  to  each  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  if  he  likes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
send  one  to  each  member. 
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The  House  concurrent  resolution  was 

agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tne 

table.  ^^^^^^___ 

ISSUANCE  OF  APPROPRIATE   mEN- 
TIFICATION  CARD  TO  THE  SPOUSE 
OP  EACH  MEMBER  OP  THE  HOUSE 
OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion I  call  up  House  Resolution  578  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  shall  Issue  to  the  spouse  of 
each  Member  of  the  Hcuje  of  Representatives 
an  appropriate  identification  card. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

FEDERAL  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAMS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  call  up  House  Resolution  638  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Government 
Research,  House  of  Representatives,  one 
thousand  two  hu.  1red  additional  copies  of 
part  1  of  the  hearings  entitled  "Ppderal  Re- 
search and  Development  Programs",  held  by 
that  committee  during  the  current  Con- 
gress. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Une  3,  strike  out  "one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred" and  Insert  "eight  hundred  and  fifty". 

Line  3.  strike  out  "of  part  1"  and  Insert 
"each  of  parts  1  and  2". 
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The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  PUBLIC  LAW  272,  88TH  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  call  up  House  Resolution  644  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  there  shall  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  House  Document  Room  eight 
thoxisand  additional  copies  of  Public  Law  272. 
Eighty-eighth  Congress,  entitled  "To  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce 
Individual  and  corporate  Income  taxes,  to 
make  certain  structural  changes  with  respect 
to  the  Income  tax,  and  for  other  purpoeea." 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble.  

CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

(Roll  No.  67] 

Addabbo  Gilbert  Murphy.  NT. 

Ashmore  Grabowskl  Norblad 

Avery  Gray  OBrlen.  HI. 

Baas  Halpem  Passman 

Bates  Healey  Pool 

Brock  HemphlU  Powell 

Bromwell  Hoffman  Rains 

Brooks  Holland  Relfel 

Brown.  Calif.  Jarman  Roberts,  Ala. 

Brown,  Ohio  Jensen  Roberts.  Tex. 

Bruce  Jones.  Ala.  Rogers,  Colo. 

Cameron  Kee  Rooney.N.T. 

Carey  Kelly  Rosenthal 

Celler  Keogh  St  Onge 

Chenoweth  K;ng.  Calif.  Schwengel 

Davis.  Tenn.  Latta  Sheppard 

Delaney  Long.  Md.  Shrlver 

Derwlnskl  Ma'  bias  Staebler 

Dlggs  May  Taft 

Elliott  Mjader  Thompson.  N.J. 

Ellsworth  Miller.  N.T.  White 

Parbsteln  Morrison  Wilson,  Bob 

Pogarty  Morton  Wright 

Pord  Multer 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  360 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  ^^^^^^^^ 

INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX  ACT 
OP  1963 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  8000)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose  a  tax 
on  acquisitions  of  certain  foreign  securi- 
ties in  order  to  equalize  costs  of  longer- 
term  financing  in  the  United  States  and 
in  markets  abroad,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


m  THX   coMMrmx  or  the   whole 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  bill  H.R.  8000  with  Mr. 
Gary  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills  1 
will  be  recognized  for  IV2  hours  and 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes]  will  be  recognized  for  1 V2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas   [Mr.  Mills  1. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  biU,  H.R.  8000, 
initially  introduced  on  August  8.  1963. 
after  thorough  consideration.  Including 
public  hearings  and  many  hours  In  ex- 
ecutive session,  was  reported  by  your 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  De- 
cember 16.  1963. 


It  was  not  possible  In  the  closing  days 
of  the  last  session  of  Congress  to  bring 
it  to  the  House  for  consideration. 

This  is  the  earliest  date  that  we  have 
been  able  to  schedule  this  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House. 

Much  has  been  said.  Mr.  Chairman, 
about  particular  aspects  of  the  bill  It- 
self. Sometimes  I  think  these  state- 
ments have  been  made  with  respect  to 
the  bin  without  properly  relating  the  bill 
Itself  and  what  It  attempts  to  do  to  the 
overall  situation  which  faces  this  coun- 
try. Before  going  into  the  details  of  the 
bill  Itself.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  briefly 
refer  to  the  overall  problem  and  the 
situation  that  brings  this  bill  and  other 
measures  of  this  nature  to  the  con- 
sideration  of   the   membership   of   the 

Let  us  look,  first,  therefore,  at  the 
forest  Itself  before  we  begin  to  Identify 
particular  trees  within  the  forest  that 
some  might  desire  were  not  there. 

No  challenge  that  confronts  the  econ- 
omy of  this  Nation  is  more  pressing  than 
the  need  to  stem  the  heavy  drain  of  gold 
and  dollars  from  our  shores.  The  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  has  consistently 
been  in  a  deficit  position  since  1957  and 
with  the  exception  of  that  one  year  we 
have  had  a  deficit  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments since  1949.  The  deficit  attribut- 
able to  the  last  6  years  has  resulted  In 
our  gold  reserve  going  down  by  more 
than  $7  billion.  Por  the  entire  period 
the  figure  is  $9  billion. 

This  effort  to  stem  this  gold  and  dol- 
lar drain  has  required  and  will  require 
intense  effort  in  many  directions.  But 
no  single  measure  can  make  a  greater 
contribution  over  the  critical  period  im- 
mediately ahead  than  H.R.  8000.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  con- 
tinued stability  of  the  dollar  in  the  years 
ahead,  and  with  it  the  prospects  for  or- 
derly growth  of  trade  and  commerce 
throughout  the  free  world,  is  at  stake 
In  our  consideration  of  this  bill.  That 
is  why  I  am  certain  that  you  will  want  to 
support  it. 

IMPROVEMENTS  MADE  IN  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

An  examination  of  our  balance-of- 
payments  position  indicates  that  we 
reached  a  peak  deficit  in  1960  of  almost 
$4  billion.  It  was  shortly  after  this  that 
the  late  President  Kennedy  began  a 
broad  program  designed  to  restore  equi- 
librium to  our  international  accounts. 
The  problem  has  not  been  an  easy  one  to 
meet,  however,  because  we  were  deter- 
mined not  to  strengthen  our  dollar  posi- 
tion abroad  at  the  expense  of  restric- 
tive domestic  policies  likely  to  lead  to  a 
high  rate  of  unemployment  at  home. 

Improvements  have  been  made  In  our 
International  accounts  by  directing  at- 
tention to  virtually  every  segment  of  our 
balance  of  payments. 

Pirst.  There  has  been  an  emphasis  on 
fiscal  measures  des  gned  to  stimulate  the 
economy  and  Increase  the  attractiveness 
of  Investments  here  for  both  American 
and  foreign  funds.  The  tax  reduction 
which  we  have  recently  provided,  to- 
gether with  the  investment  credit  in  the 
1962  legislation,  have,  of  course,  been 
the  principal  measures  in  this  area.  But 
these  measures  will  take  time  to  become 
fully  effective. 
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Second.  We  have  encouraged  policies 
of  responsible  price  and  wage  behavior 
in  order  to  strengthen  our  competitive 
posit'on  abroad. 

Third.  Export  promotion  programs 
have  been  undertaken. 

Pourth.  A  procedure  has  been  set  up 
for  substantially  reduc'ng  Government 
spending  of  dollars  abroad. 

The  program  of  reducing  the  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  since  1960  has 
achieved  considerable  success  with  the 
critical  exception  of  the  outflow  of  pri- 
vate long-term  capital.  Thus,  the  deficit 
In  our  balance  of  payments  decreased 
from  the  high  of  almost  $4  billion  In  1960 
to  $2.4  bill'on  in  1961  and  $2.2  billion 
in  1962.  However,  the  trend  in  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  in  these  years  can  be 
seen  more  accurately  by  examining  the 
balance  in  the  regular  transactions — 
which  exclude  special  intergovernmental 
transactions. 

The  average  deficit  in  1958-60  on 
regular  transactions  was  about  $4  bil- 
lion. These  regular  transactions  con- 
sisted of  about  $2  billion  of  net  receipts 
in  commercial  transactions  and  $4  bil- 
lion of  net  outpayments  for  defense  and 
economic  aid  abroad  and  net  private 
capital  outflows — long  term  and  short 
term — of  about  $2.5  billion. 

During  the  next  2^  years  there  was 
an  overall  improvement  of  about  $1  bil- 
lion in  the  balance  of  commercial  goods 
Euid  services.  Export  promotion,  do- 
mestic price  stability  and  a  booming 
European  economy  resulted  In  our  ex- 
ports rising  more  than  the  increase  in 
Imports  generated  by  the  domestic  eco- 
nomic business  expansion.  In  addition, 
earnings  on  service  accounts  increased 
sharply. 

In  addition,  during  this  period  net 
military  outlays  abroad  were  reduced  by 
over  $800  million.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment economized  on  Its  oversea  expend- 
itures despite  the  impact  of  rapidly  ris- 
ing prices  In  most  of  the  countries  where 
our  bases  are  located.  In  addition, 
agreements  with  West  Germany  and 
Italy  resulted  in  additional  military  pur- 
chases in  the  United  States  offsetting  in 
whole  or  In  part  Defense  Department 
expenditures  In  those  countries. 

Economies  are  also  being  made  in  the 
spending  of  dollars  overseas  for  foreign 
aid. 

THE     KECXNT    OUTFLOW     OF     PUVATE    CAPITAL 

The  improvements  in  our  commercial 
balance  and  net  military  outlays  should 
have  reduced  our  deficit  on  regrular 
transactions  by  the  middle  of  1963  by 
about  $2  billion.  Instead,  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1963  the  deficit  on  overall 
transactions  was  at  an  annual  rate  of 
almost  $5  billion — a  rate  which  could 
not  have  been  sustained  for  long  without 
calling  into  question  the  stability  of  the 
dollar. 

The  fact  was  that  our  improvement  In 
trade  and  the  reductions  in  Government 
spending  overseas  were  being  more  than 
offset  by  an  accelerating  capital  outflow, 
particularly  by  purchases  of  foreign 
stocks  and  bonds — one  area  that  the 
broad  balance-of-payments  program 
had  up  to  that  time  passed  by.  Purchases 
of  new  foreign  securities  reached  an  an- 


nual rate  of  $2  billion  in  that  quarter — 
almost  double  the  1962  rate  and  three 
times  the  1961  rate — and  the  outflow 
of  short-term  funds  was  $2.5  billion  on 
an  annual  rate  basis. 

It  does  us  no  good  to  improve  our  com- 
mercial accounts  and  net  military  out- 
lays abroad  if  this  is  to  be  offset  or  more 
than  offset  by  increased  sales  of  foreign 
securities  in  this  country. 

Unfortunately,  there  were  no  signs 
that  the  flood  of  new  foreign  security  is- 
sues which  came  into  this  coimtry 
through  the  second  quarter  of  1963  would 
of  its  own  accord  abate.  Foreign  busi- 
nessmen and  foreign  local  governments 
were  becoming  more  «nd  more  aware 
of  the  efficient  marketing  facilities  in  the 
United  States  and  also  of  the  relatively 
low  rates  of  interest  available  here.  In 
addition,  as  the  production  boom  in  the 
European  market  continued,  business 
firms  there  were  finding  it  more  difficult 
to  finance  their  growth  from  retained 
earnings  because  their  costs  are  rising 
and  their  profit  margin  narrowing.  As 
a  result,  they  began  to  turn  to  the 
American  market  for  more  and  more  of 
the  funds  which  they  desired. 

One  might  ask  why  do  not  the  Eu- 
ropeans use  their  own  money  market  to 
obtain  their  capital  funds.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  European  markets  are  not 
yet  as  efficiently  organized  as  ours  and 
their  peoples  are  not  accustomed  to  de- 
voting their  savings  to  the  capital  re- 
quirements of  their  countries  to  the 
same  extent  that  is  true  here  in  the 
United  States.  As  a  result,  capital  costs 
for  anyone  going  to  most  European 
money  markets  are  substantially  above 
the  prices  at  which  capital  can  be  ob- 
tained here  in  the  United  States. 

Still  another  factor  accounting  for  the 
flood  of  European  securit'es  in  this  coun- 
try is  the  fact  that  UJ3.  underwriters 
are  becoming  more  and  more  familiar 
with  the  foreign  securities.  The  same 
can  also  be  said  of  American  Investm^ 
because  of  the  large  volume  of  these  se- 
curities now  being  offered  in  this  coim- 
try. Moreover,  the  relatively  high  rate 
of  return  on  these  securities,  relative  to 
domestic  outlets,  makes  them  quite  at- 
tractive to  the  American  Investor.  In 
addition,  the  American  investor's 
mem(N-y  of  the  unfortunate  experience 
with  fore'gn  securities  in  the  1920's  and 
1930's  has  been  dimmed  by  time  and  now 
appears  not  to  be  a  factor  in  holding 
down  American  investments  in  foreign 
securities.  Still  another  reason  for  this 
Increase  in  foreign  securities  is  the  ready 
convertibility  of  currencies  which  has 
removed  the  fear  of  obtaining  payment 
in  the  United  States  of  income  and 
principal  on  these  securities. 

ALTKKNATITXS  FOR  BTKMMIKO   OTnTI<OW  OF 
CAPITAL 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  alternatives 
which  have  been  available  to  us  if  we 
were  to  stem  this  abnormal  outflow  of 
capital  from  the  United  States. 

First,  we  could  have  established  direct 
controls  over  foreign  securities  marketed 
here.  We  could,  for  Instance,  have  es- 
tablished quotas  by  country  and  either 
allowed  the  countries  to  determine  how 
these  quotas  would  be  filled,  or  estab- 


lished some  machinery  on  our  own  part 
to  determine  this.  Direct  controls  of 
this  type,  however,  are  contrary  to  our 
free  market  philosophy  and  something 
that  I,  for  one,  would  be  most  reluctant 
to  see  us  use.  Any  time  controls  of  this 
type  are  used,  questions  of  discrimina- 
tion are  sure  to  arise  in  determining  who 
is  to  be  allowed  to  fill  any  given  quota. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  could  have 
tried  to  meet  the  problem  by  sharply 
raising  our  long-term  interest  rate  here 
at  home.  By  drastically  tightening 
credit  across  the  board,  this  would  have 
Increased  the  capital  costs  for  foreigners 
coming  to  the  UJ3.  money  market.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  cure  would  be 
worse  than  the  disease.  Not  only  would 
this  cut  down  the  extent  to  which  for- 
eigners would  use  the  UJ3.  money  mar- 
ket, but  it  could  be  expected  to  have  the 
same  effect  on  domestic  Investments  as 
well.  Certainly  at  this  time  when  we  are 
bending  every  effort  to  Increase  our  rate 
of  growth  here  in  the  United  States  we 
do  not  want  to  make  it  more  difflctilt  for 
American  businesses  to  obtain  fimds  for 
expansion  of  plant  and  facilities.  More- 
over, I  for  one  do  not  want  to  see  an 
Increase  In  the  mortgage  payments 
which  must  be  made  by  the  average 
homeowner.  Nor  do  I  want  to  see  in- 
creased capital  costs  for  the  small  busi- 
nessman. 

This  route  of  higher  Interest  rates 
actually  Is  the  answer  we  have  had  to 
follow  in  st^nming  the  outflow  of  short- 
term  money.  Here  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  increased  the  discount  rate  which 
resulted  in  an  increase  at  midyear  of 
roughly  a  half  a  percent  In  the  interest 
rate  on  short-term  funds.  These  funds, 
however,  are  not  so  important  to  the 
growth  of  our  economy  nor  to  our  home- 
owners. 

METHOD  OF  8TEMMIN0  CAPITAL  OtTTVlOW 
nOVIDKD  BT  BILL 

The  tax  which  this  bill  provides  Is  de- 
signed to  increase  the  Interest  costs  of 
foreigners  seeking  capital  in  the  Amer- 
ican market — in  substantially  the  same 
manner  as  Increasing  the  long-term 
interest  rate — without  having  this  ad- 
verse effect  on  long-term  domestic 
investments. 

This  result  Is  obtained  by  imposing  a 
tax.  called  the  interest  equalization  tax, 
on  purchases  and  other  acquisitions  by 
U.S.  persons  of  foreign  securities  but 
only  when  they  obtain  these  securities 
frc»n  a  foreign  person — not  from  an- 
other XJS.  person.  In  the  case  of  bonds 
the  tax  is  graduated  according  to 
the  length  of  time  still  remaining  at 
the  time  of  purchase  before  the  bond 
matures.  No  tax  at  all  is  imposed  if  this 
period  is  less  than  3  years,  since  this  is 
In  the  range  of  short-term  interest  rates 
for  which  an  answer  has  been  sought  by 
increasing  the  short-term  interest  rate 
directly.  For  bonds  with  a  maturity  of 
3  to  3^  years,  the  tax  rate  Is  2.75  per- 
cent and  from  here  it  ranges  up  to  15 
percent  for  bonds  with  a  period  to  ma- 
turity of  28  ^  years  or  more.  For  stocks, 
since  there  Is  no  maturity  date,  the  tax 
rate  is  the  same  15  percent  which  ap- 
plies in  the  case  of  bcmds  having  a  long 
period  to  maturity. 
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This  schedxile  of  rates  ts  calculated  to 
be  the  equivalent  of  raising  the  interest 
rate  for  this  foreign  capital  in  the  U.S. 
market  by  1  percent.  Prom  the  stand- 
point of  an  American  considering  the 
purchase  of  an  outstanding  security  from 
a  foreign  person,  this  tax  will  reduce  the 
yield  of  that  security  by  about  1  percent, 
making  the  yield  available  on  alternative 
domestic  Investments  relatively  more  at- 
tractive. On  the  other  hand,  looked  at 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  foreign  per- 
son raising  capital  here,  the  tax  will  raise 
his  cost  of  obtaining  this  capital  in  the 
UJS.  market  by  this  same  1  percent. 

The  advantage  of  using  a  tax  of  this 
type  rather  than  direct  quotas  Is  that  it 
does  not  interfere  with  the  market  deci- 
sionmaking In  the  manner  In  which  di- 
rect quotas  or  controls  would.  This  tax 
still  leaves  to  the  market  the  decislorvs 
as  to  which  foreign  securities — given  this 
additional  cost — will  still  be  floated  on 
the  American  market.  In  other  words. 
this  tax,  as  distinct  from  quotas  or  di- 
rect controls,  still  makes  it  possible  for 
us  to  retain  the  free  enterprise  market 
mechanism  while  nevertheless  reduclr« 
the  use  of  the  American  money  market 
as  a  source  for  foreign  capital. 

OTSm  ACTIONS  BXIMC  TAKXK 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  la 
only  one  of  numerous  devices  which  are 
being  used  to  Improve  the  balance  in  our 
international  accoxints.  albeit  a  crucial 
one. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  in  his 
special  balance-of-payments  message 
announced  that  the  United  States  had 
made  a  standby  borrowing  arrangement 
with  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
The  Federal  Reserve  also  had  announced 
an  increase  in  discount  rates  which,  as  I 
have  Indicated,  were  designed  to  raise 
interest  rates  for  short-term  funds.  Ad- 
ditional steps  have  been  taken  to  en- 
courage exports  and  our  unfavorable 
balance  on  tourism  has  been  given  In- 
creased attention  In  an  effort  to  curb  its 
growth.  In  addition,  new  goals  for  the 
reduction  of  the  Government  s  expendi- 
tures abroad  were  established  with  the 
objective  of  reducing  these  expenditures 
in  1965  to  a  level  of  $1  billion  below  the 
level  of  1962. 

TAX    NCZOXD   ON    STOCK3    AND   OUTSTAMDINO 

sxcTTmmxB 

While  most  of  the  new  foreign  security 
issued  in  1962  and  1963  have  been  In  the 
form  of  bonds,  there  has  also  been  a 
growing  interest  in  the  marketing  of 
new  foreign  stocks  In  the  United  States 
as  well.  In  any  event.  It  would  have 
been  of  no  avail  to  us  If  we  were  to  curb 
the  outflow  of  capital  In  the  form  of  new 
foreign  bond  issues  If  the  investors 
thereupon  shifted  to  purchases  of  new 
foreign  stock.  Similarly,  It  would  be  of 
no  advantage  to  us  if  we  curbed  the  out- 
flow of  private  capital  into  new  foreign 
bonds  and  stocks  only  to  have  the  UJS. 
investors  shift  to  purchases  of  outstand- 
ing foreign  securities. 

Net  U.S.  purchases  of  outstanding  for- 
eign stocks  and  bonds  amounted  to  $112 
million  in  the  first  half  of  1963.  On  an 
annual  rate  basis  this  represents  an  un- 
favorable balance  of  $224  million  In 
the  third  and  fourth  quarters  there  was 
a  favorable  net  balance  of  $136  mllll< 


almost  all  of  which  occurred  after  the 
announcement  of  this  tax.  On  an  an- 
nual rate  basis  this  Is  a  favorable  net 
balance  of  $272  million  in  the  last  half 
of  1963  and  from  the  unfavorable  ex- 
perience in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  rep- 
resents a  shift  of  almost  $500  million. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  It  is  Im- 
portant to  Include  both  new  and  out- 
standing issues  and  also  Issues  of  both 
bonds  and  stocks. 

■FWILllVa  DATS 

When  the  late  President  Kennedy  sent 
his  balance-of-payments  message  to 
Congress  this  last  summer,  he  asked  that 
the  Interest  equalization  tax  he  proposed 
become  effective  Immediately.  The  very 
substantial  adverse  balance  of  payments 
In  the  second  quarter  of  1963  of  almost 
$5  billion  at  an  annual  rate  made  this 
Imperative.  Moreover,  had  the  proposal 
not  contained  an  Immediate  effective 
date  we  could  have  expected  a  still  much 
larger  flood  of  foreign  securities  to  be 
sold  in  this  country  In  the  third  quarter 
In  an  attempt  to  get  these  transactions 
under  the  wire  before  the  new  tax  ap- 
plied. It  was  Imperative  to  forestall  a 
wave  of  anticipatory  borrowing  in  our 
market  as  the  proposal  was  being  dis- 
cussed. 

Both  to  reverse  the  trend  of  the  second 
quarter  and  to  forestall  a  still  larger 
volume  of  sales  of  foreign  securities  In 
this  country  In  the  third  quarter,  this 
bill  has  a  general  effective  date  of  July 
19,  1963.  Thus  the  tax  generally  applies 
to  transactions  occurring  after  that  date. 
However,  for  securities  listed  on  national 
exchanges,  the  effective  date  has  been 
made  August  17,  1963,  In  order  to  give 
the  exchanges  an  opportunity  to  adjust 
to  the  new  procedures. 

Making  Investors  aware  of  the  fact 
that  further  purchases  of  foreign  securi- 
ties from  foreigners  after  July  18  would 
be  subject  to  the  proposed  tax  has 
resulted  In  a  dramatic  improvement  In 
our  balance-of-payments  situation.  This 
Is  a  concrete  demonstration  of  the  bene- 
ficial effect  this  bill  can  be  expected  to 
have  on  our  International  account. 

American  purchases  of  new  foreign  se- 
curity Issues  in  the  second  half  of  1963 
declined  by  $1.3  billion  on  an  annual-rate 
basis  from  the  level  in  the  first  half. 
Trading  in  outstanding  foreign  securities 
also  shifted  substantially  in  our  favor 
and  we  achieved  in  this  area  k  balance- 
of-payments  savings  of  $500  million  on 
an  annual-rate  basis  between  the  first 
and  second  halves  of  1963. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  this  shift  in  capi- 
tal outflow,  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit  on  regtilar  transactions  which  had 
been  at  an  annual  rate  of  $4.5  billion  in 
the  first  half  of  1963,  fell  to  an  annual 
rate  of  $16  billion  in  the  second  half  of 
1963—60  percent  of  this  reduction  re- 
sulted from  a  smaller  net  outfiow  in  for- 
eign securtUes  since  July  18,  1963.  Gold 
outflow  has  also  been  reduced.  Be- 
tween that  date  and  February  19.  1964. 
we  lo«t  $170  million  of  gold  of  which  $35 
million  went  Into  domestic  industrial 
uses.  In  1961  the  loss  was  $857  million. 
In  1962  the  gold  loss  was  $890  million. 

This  is  a  clear  demonstration  both  of 
the  need  for  retaining  the  effective  date 
of  July  19  or  Augxist  17  which  Is  in  the 


bill,  and  also  a  demonstration  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  proposed  tax. 

The  American  people  are  aware  of 
what  is  involved.  They  are  expecting 
us  to  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity 
to  bring  improvement  to  that  problem. 
To  leave  imresolved  this  big  problem  Is 
Impossible.  If  others  have  alternatives 
let  them  come  forward  with  such  an 
alternative,  if  there  is  one,  that  will  do 
this  Job  and 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  I  heard  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  say  "Balance  the 
budget."  What  are  you  going  to  do  in 
the  meantime  until  you  and  I  balance  it? 
Let  the  outflow  of  capital  proceed  on  the 
basis  of  about  $5  billion  a  year  for  the 
next  12  months? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.    I  wlU  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  say  that  the 
Congress  has  to  do  what  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  do  and  I  know  that  the  gentleman 
has  been  trying  to  do,  which  Is  to  move 
in  on  expenditure  reform  and  not  to  ac- 
cept a  budget  that  is  obviously,  by  its 
nature,  not  a  practical  budget  and  not  do 
what  we  have  done  In  just  the  past  few 
weeks,  which  Is  continue  to  vote  money 
beyond  our  revenues. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  agree  on  the  advisabil- 
ity and  the  desirability  of  balancing  the 
budget,  but  I  also  want  to  call  the  gen- 
tleman's attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
some  of  the  years  of  the  past  when  we 
have  had  very  high  capital  outflows  from 
this  country  we  had  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  year?  Would  the 
gentleman  supply  what  year?    I  do  not 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  was  in  1960  that  we  had 
a  budget  surplus  but  a  very  large  deflclt 
in  our  balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  1960.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct.    That  Is  right. 

Mr.  MILIjS.  And  In  1960  we  reached 
the  highest  balance-of-payments  deflclt 
in  recent  times.  So  balancing  the  budget 
does  not  necessarily  have — as  important 
as  it  Is — the  effect  that  I  think  my  friend 
from  Missouri  envisions  It  to  have. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  MILLS.    Yes.    I  will  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Speaking  of  Imbalance 
in  payments,  who  is  paying  for  all  of  this 
beef  coming  Into  the  country  that 
wrecked  our  livestock  market? 

Mr.  MITJJF).  Americans  are  paying  for 
the  beef  being  Imported. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  Is  true.  A  lot  of 
It. 

Mr.  MIUU3.    Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  not  this  have  an 
effect  on  the  Imbalance   in  payments? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  Imbalance  in  pay- 
ments Is  not  created  by  our  balance  in 
our  trade.  You  and  I  know  that,  be- 
caiise  we  sell  more  abroad  than  we  Im- 
port. This  has  a  wholesome  effect  on 
the  balance  of  payments.  I  am  sure  my 
friend  from  Iowa  wants  us  to  do  every- 
thing humanly  possible  In  all  areas — 
such  &8  In  the  area  of  capital  outflows — 
to  Improve  this  balance-of-payments 
situation  because  I  know  he  considers 
it  one  of  our  major  problems. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  have  been  trying  to 
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take  the  road  the  gentleman  suggested 
we  take  when  we  brought  In  the  tax  re- 
duction bill,  but  I  foimd  out  that  there 
are  some  people  In  the  House  that  do 
not  Interpret  his  statement  on  that  par- 
ticular road  the  same  way  I  do. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  can  very 
safely  take  the  road  I  suggested  he  take 
here  and  support  this  bill  and  perform  a 
great  public  service  In  the  process. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  about  the  other 
road  the  gentleman  suggested  with  re- 
spect to  the  tax  reduction  bill?  Is  the 
gentleman  going  to  take  one  road  or  the 
other? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  was  the  correct  road  to  take. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  give  me  some  company. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
win  give  me  some  company  on  this  prop- 
osition today. 

OENEKAL    XXPLANATION    Or    BILL 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  turn  now  to  an 
explanation  of  the  salient  features  of  the 
bill.  I  have  already  outlined  for  you 
how  the  tax  ranges  on  debt  oblleatlons 
from  2.75  percent  where  the  maturity  Is 
3  or  more  years  away,  up  to  15  i>ercent 
where  the  maturity  Is  28  Vz  years  or  more 
away,  and  that  this  latter  15-percent 
rate  Is  also  the  rate  applying  to  stocks. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  tax  ap- 
plies only  to  purchases  and  other  ac- 
quisitions by  U.S.  persons;  that  Is,  UJS. 
citizens,  residents,  domestic  partner- 
ships, domestic  corporations,  and  do- 
mestic estates  and  trusts.  Moreover,  It 
applies  only  when  they  buy  a  foreign 
security  from  a  foreign  person.  When 
a  XJS.  person  acquires  a  foreign  secu- 
rity from  another  U.S.  person  the  tax 
does  not  apply.  This  means  that  Individ- 
ual American  Investors  can  freely  buy 
and  sell  foreign  securities  so  long  as  the 
trading  Is  among  Americans  and  a  sub- 
stantial volume  of  this  type  of  trading 
occurs  every  day.  Moreover,  the  na- 
tional security  exchanges  as  well  as  the 
over-the-counter  dealers  have  made  it 
easy  to  deal  In  securities  purchased  from 
Americans  by  separating  these  transac- 
tions In  foreign  securities  Into  what  Is 
known  as  the  reeular  market  as  distinct 
from  the  special  market  which  repre- 
sents foreign  securities  purchased  gen- 
erally from  foreign  persons. 

ECXKPnONS 

Your  committee's  bill  contains  a  series 
of  exemptions  designed  primarily  to  give 
assurance  that  our  export  effort  and  the 
normal  reoccurrlng  financing  of  interna- 
tional business  will  not  be  hampered  by 
this  tax.  These  exemptions  which  I 
shall  explain  to  you  in  Just  a  moment 
relate  primarily  to  export  paper,  com- 
mercial bank  loans,  and  short-term 
paper. 

The  period  which  elapsed  after  July  18, 
and  before  your  committee  acted  on  this 
bill,  made  it  possible  for  the  committee 
to  observe  the  effects  this  tax  could  be 
expected  to  have  on  various  groups  In 
the  United  States,  showing  areas  where 
the  original  recommendations  would 
have  created  hardships  and  Inequality. 
Your  committee  used  this  time  to  make 
adjustments  to  the  originally  proposed 
bill  to  alleviate  these  hardships  and  In- 
equalities   wh<le    still    maintaining    the 


basic    concepts    of    the    bill    as    rec- 
ommended by  the  administration. 

KXZMFTION    rOR    UTTEKNATIONAL    MOirXTAKT 
STABILXTT 

One  exemption  under  the  bill,  known 
as  the  International  monetary  stability 
provision,  would  enable  the  President  to 
exempt  new  security  Issues  of  a  foreign 
country  from  tax  where  he  determines 
that  i«jpllcatlon  of  the  tax  to  such  secu- 
rities Imperils,  or  threatens  to  Imperil, 
the  stability  of  the  international  mone- 
tary system.  This  provision  of  the  bill 
takes  account  of  the  very  imusual  set  of 
circumstances  evidenced  In  the  case  of 
Canada.  It  appears  that  the  effect  of 
the  tax  £us  applied  to  Canada — because  of 
the  exceptionally  close  Integration  of 
our  capital  markets  and  the  need  for 
Canada  to  borrow  abroad  to  cover  a  siz- 
able current  account  deficit — might  be  to 
reduce  too  abruptly  the  flow  of  U.S.  cap- 
ital, set  off  a  speculative  flow  of  funds 
from  Canada,  and  thereby  adversely  af- 
fect Canadian  exchange  rate  stability. 

In  view  of  this  situat.on,  the  admin- 
istration believed  that  the  bill  should 
contain  a  provision  enabling  the  Presi- 
dent to  exempt  new  security  issues  of  a 
foreign  country  where  he  determines  the 
application  of  the  tax  might  threaten 
interiiatlonal  monetary  stability.  This 
is  consistent  with  the  treaty  obligations 
of  the  United  States  to  collaborate  with 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  to  pro- 
mote exchange  stability. 

Your  committee  has  received  assur- 
ances from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury that,  under  present  circumstances, 
new  issues  of  Canadians  are  the  only 
securities  which  he  would  recommend 
that  the  President  exempt  from  tax. 
The  exemption  of  Canadian  new  issues 
proceeds  upon  the  assurance  that  Cana- 
dian borrowings  In  this  country  will  re- 
turn to  their  historical  levels,  because 
Canada  has  undertaken  to  assure  that 
borrowings  In  the  United  States  will  take 
place  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
permit  Canada  to  maintain  equilibrium 
in  its  reserve  position.  Your  conunittee 
has  also  been  assured  that  the  admin- 
istration will  follow  closely  the  account 
volume  of  Caxmdlan  borrowing  In  our 
markets.  We  can  thus  be  assured  that 
the  Canadian  exemption  will  not  under- 
mine the  purpose  of  the  tax. 

XXniFTIONS  rOK  EXPORTS 

The  next  category  of  exemptions  is 
concerned  with  export  transactions.  The 
bill  contains  a  series  of  expert  exemp- 
tions which  generally  have  the  effect  of 
exempting  debt  obligations  from  tax  If 
they  are  obtained  by  U.S.  persons  In  con- 
nection with  the  extension  of  credit  to 
foreign  purchasers  of  UB.-produced 
goods.  The  reason  for  this  exemption  Is, 
I  believe,  self-explanatory;  namely,  to 
be  sure  that  the  tax  does  not  interfere 
with  our  favorable  commercial  balance. 
These  export  exemptions  are  as  follows: 

First.  An  exemption  is  provided  for 
debt  obligations  which  are  guaranteed 
or  insured  In  whole  or  In  part  by  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  or  by  other  U.S.  Gov- 
errunent  agencies  or  Instnunentalltles. 

Second.  An  exemption  Is  provided  for 
the  acquisition  of  a  debt  obligation  from 
a  foreigner  In  the  course  of  selling  goods 
produced  In  the  United  States  If  85  per- 


cent or  more  of  the  purchase  price  in  the 
related  export  transaction  Is  attributable 
to  the  sale  of  U.S.  property  or  to  the  per- 
formances of  services  by  the  U.S.  person. 

Third.  An  exemption  Is  provided  for 
the  acquisition  of  stock  or  debt  obliga- 
tions from  a  foreigner  If  30  percent  or 
more  of  the  purchase  price  in  an  export 
transaction  is  attributable  to  the  sale 
of  property  produced  in  the  United  States 
by,  and  services  performed  by.  the  per- 
son who  acquires  the  stock  or  debt  obli- 
gation. However,  this  exemption  Is  to 
be  available  only  If  50  percent  or  more 
of  the  purchase  price  Is  attributable  to 
the  sale  of  property  manufactured,  pro- 
duced, grown,  or  extracted  In  the  United 
States  and  services  performed  by  U.S. 
persons,  whether  or  not  by  the  person 
acquiring  the  foreign  security. 

Fourth.  The  bill  provides  an  exemp- 
tion for  the  acquisition  of  debt  obliga- 
tions from  a  foreigner  If  the  U.S.  person 
making  the  loan  and  receiving  the  debt 
obligation  can  show  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  loan  will  be  used  for  the  storage, 
handling,  transportation,  processing, 
packaging,  or  servicing  of  property  pro- 
duced by  him  In  the  United  States. 

EZZ&CPTION    FOR   COMMERCIAL    BAITK    LOAWS 

The  next  category  of  exemptions  Is 
for  commercial  bank  loans.  The  neces- 
sity for  such  exemptions  Is  also  tied  In 
with  export  financing.  In  addition,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  commercial  bank  loans 
fall  within  the  category  of  loans  for  less 
than  3  years  and,  therefore,  would,  in 
any  event,  not  be  subject  to  this  tax. 

Your  committee  realizes  that  a  gener- 
alized exclusion  of  this  type,  however, 
could  be  abused.  Although  this  Is  not 
expected,  your  committee  has  provided 
In  the  bill  for  the  collection  of  detailed 
Information  on  the  nature  of,  and  trends 
in,  bank  lending  to  foreign  persons. 
This  Information  will  provide  a  basis  for 
determining  whether  a  general  exclusion 
of  this  character  should  be  continued 
and  if  not  for  Indicating  the  specific 
ways  In  which  the  general  exclusion  can 
be  modified. 

EXEMPTION    FOR    DIRECT    IKVEBTMKNTS 

A  fourth  general  category  of  exemp- 
tions provided  by  the  bUl  Is  for 
direct  investments  abroad.  Direct  in- 
vestments, as  distinct  from  portfolio  in- 
vestments, cover  those  cases  where  the 
Investor  has  a  sufficient  ownership  in  the 
foreign  company  to  give  him  a  substan- 
tial measure  of  control,  or  an  Important 
voice  In  management.  Direct  invest- 
ment Is  defined  in  the  bill  as  ownership 
of  10  percent  or  more  of  the  voting  stock 
of  the  foreign  corporation.  Decisions  to 
make  Investments  of  this  type  are  largely 
concerned  with  questions  of  market  posi- 
tion and  long-range  profitability  rather 
than  Interest  rate  differentials.  More- 
over, your  committee  In  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1962  dealt  with  this  subject  at  that 
time. 

EXEMPTION     POR     LESS     DEVELOPED     COTTirTRZlS 

A  fifth  general  category  of  exemptions 
is  concerned  with  less  develoi)ed  coun- 
tries. The  bill  exempts  purchases  of  se- 
curities of  less  developed  countries — 
Including  their  political  subdivisions— 
and  of  less  developed  country  corpora- 
tions from  the  application  of  this  tax. 
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AU  countries  other  than  the  developed 
countries  of  Western  Europe.  Australia. 
Canada.  Japan,  New  Zealand,  and  South 
Africa  may  be  designated  by  the  I»re8l- 
dent  as  less  developed  for  this  purpose. 

This  exclusion  is  designed  to  avoid 
cutting  down  the  flow  of  private  capital 
to  nations  with  chronic  capiUl  short- 
ages, urgent  development  needs,  and 
limited  capacity  for  foreign  borrowing 
on  normal  commercial  terms.  The 
United  States  has  long  recognized  a  re- 
sponsibility for  assisting  these  nations 
in  the  struggle  to  achieve  Improved 
standards  of  living  and  the  application 
of  the  tax  to  Issues  of  these  countries 
would  work  against  that  obJecUve. 
Moreover,  the  outflow  of  portfolio  capi- 
tal to  these  areas  has  been  quite  limited, 
never  exceeding  $200  million  a  year  in 
recent  years  and  usuaUy  running  closer 
to  $100  million. 

OTHXB  KXXMPTIONS 

Your  committee's  bUl  also  provides  a 
series  of  other  exemptions  designed  to 
deal  with  specific  types  of  situations. 
These  are  concerned  with  Insurance  com- 
panies having  foreign  business,  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  by  underwriters 
and  dealers  in  foreign  securities,  the 
treatment  of  labor  unions  and  other  ex- 
empt membership  type  organizaUons 
having  foreign  members,  ores  and  min- 
erals extracted  and  sold  outside  of  the 
United  States,  acquisitions  required  by 
foreign  law.  and  the  treatment  of  foreign 
corporations  which  are  controlled  by 
Americans  where  trading  on  the  Ameri- 
can exchanges  represents  the  principal 
market  for  the  stock. 

AOMINiaTBATION  0»  TAX 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  how  the  tax  will  be  adminis- 
tered.    Actually,   we  know  the  system 
will  work  since  administrative  and  mar- 
ket procedures  have  been  operating  on 
this  basis  since  this  last  July  or  August. 
In  practice,  for  new  Issues  the  tax  will 
almost  always  be  paid  by  the  underwriter, 
as  the  first  American  purchaser.     But 
certain  procedures  are  necessary  to  Iden- 
tify when  purchases  In  the  market  are 
made  from  foreigners.    In  the  case  of  se- 
ciulties  purchased  on  a  registered  na- 
tional securities  exchange,  transactions 
will  be  permitted  In  the  regular  market 
only  where  the  seller  Is  a  U.S.  person. 
Other   transactions   through   these   ex- 
changes will  be  treated  as  special  con- 
tracts.   Only  If  the  broker  indicates  on 
a  confirmation  that  the  security  was  han- 
dled through  the  special  contracts  mar- 
ket will  a  tax  be  due  on  the  purchase. 
Otherwise  the  purchaser  can  assimie  that 
the  purchase  was  exempt  from  tax  and 
no  tax  return  would  be  required. 

A  US.  person  selling  on  one  of  these 
exchanges  may  file  an  Individual  certifi- 
cate of  American  ownership  with  his 
broker  on  each  transaction,  or  a  blanket 
certificate  of  American  ownership  which 
will  qualify  all  subsequent  sales  through 
the  same  account.  Essentially  the  same 
treatment  is  available  in  the  case  of 
over-the-counter  trading. 

Where  a  U.S.  person  acquires  a  for- 
eign secxirity  other  than  through  a  na- 
tional securities  market  or  through  the 
over-the-counter  market,  where  the  reg- 
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ular  and  special  markets  procedures  are 
used,  the  bill  provides  for  the  use  of  a 
certiilcaUon  procedure— a  procedure 
which  is  already  in  current  use.  Receipt 
of  a  certificate  of  American  ownership  in 
connection  with  the  acquisition  of  a  for- 
eign security  Is  considered  as  conclusive 
proof  of  prior  American  ownership  unless 
the  person  receiving  it  has  actual  knowl- 
edge that  the  certificate  is  false. 

Tax  liability  in  the  case  of  the  Inter- 
est equallzaUon  tax  Is  to  be  reported  by 
the  filing  on  a  calendar  quarter  basis  of 
returns  covering  taxable  and  certain 
other  transactions  occurring  within  the 
calendar  quarter. 


IINATION   or  TAX 

As  previously  Indicated  this  bill  Is  ef- 
fective with  respect  to  acquisitions  of 
foreign  securities  after  July  18. 1963;  ex- 
cept that  in  the  case  of  acquisitions 
made  on  a  national  stock  exchange,  the 
tax  applies  to  purchases  made  after  Au- 
gust 16.  1963.  The  tax  is  scheduled  to 
apply  only  to  purchases  before  January 
1.  1966.  This  win  give  Congress  an  op- 
portunity to  see  whether,  at  that  time, 
the  balance-of-payment  situation  has 
Improved  sufficiently  so  that  a  further 
continuation  of  the  Ux  will  become  un- 
necessary. 

OBTAINING    lO-FDCKNT   INTXRIST   OVIB    it- 
MOMTM    raUOD 


In  any  bill  of  this  type  which  imposes 
an  entirely  new  tax.  problems  arise  as  to 
the  appllcaUon  of  the  tax  In  given  situa- 
tions. Your  committee  has.  in  fact,  al- 
ready made  adjustments  for  several 
problems  of  this  type  presented  during 
its  consideration  of  the  bill.  Since  it 
has  completed  action  on  the  bill  how- 
ever a  new  problem  has  been  presented. 
This  Is  a  problem  which  the  Treasury 
Department  has  recognized  as  needing 
correcUon  and  as  one  with  respect  to 
which  it  is  understood  it  will  make  rec- 
ommendations when  this  bill  is  con- 
sidered by  the  other  body. 

As  I  have  previously  indicated  the  tax 
Imposed  by  this  bill  is  not  intended  to 
apply  in  the  case  of  direct  Investments 
since  these  are  not  affected  to  any  sub- 
stantial extent  by  interest  rate  differen- 
tials but  rather  are  largely  dependent 
upon  market  prospects.    In  defining  di- 
rect investments  the  bill  provides  that 
the  Ux  is  not  to  apply  to  acquisitions  by 
a  U.S.  person  of  securities  of  a  foreign 
corporation  if  Immediately  after  the  ac- 
quisition the  person  has  a  10  percent  or 
greater  Interest  in  the  combined  voting 
power  of  all  classes  of  stock  of  the  for- 
eign corporation— or  has  a  10  percent 
or  greater  profits  interest  of  the  foreign 
partnership.     The  bUl  also  provides  an 
exemption  for  purchases  where  an  in- 
dividual acquires  stock  in  a  foreign  cor- 
poration or  partnership  In  a  series,  if  at 
the  end  of  the  calendar  year  involved  the 
person  has  a  10  percent  or  greater  stock 
interest. 

The  problem  presented  arises  where  a 
U.S.  person  acquires  the  requisite  10-per- 
cent interest  in  a  series  of  transactions 
over  a  12-month  period,  but  this  12- 
month  period  does  not  coincide  with  the 
calendar  year.  Your  committee  is  aware 
of  no  reason  why  the  requisite  10-per- 
cent interest  has  to  be  determined  by 


looking  only  at  a  calendar  year.  The 
alternative  of  looking  at  any  12-month 
period  would  appear  to  achieve  sub- 
stantially the  same  result  on  a  less  arbi- 
trary basis.  It  is  hoped  that  this  is  a 
matter  which  will  be  considered  by  the 
other  body. 

CONCLUSION 

0\ir  balance-of-payments  deficits  must 
cease.    Our  gold  losses  must  be  stopped. 
In  the  last  half  of  last  year  we  made  real 
progress  toward  these  goals.    The  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit  dropped  to  an 
annual  rate  of  $1.6  billion— this  follow- 
ing a  first  half  year  when  the  deficit 
was  $4  5  billion  on  an  annual  basis.    The 
poor  performance  of  the  first  half  was 
in  large  measure  due  to  massive  pur- 
chases by  Americans  of  foreign  securi- 
ties.   The  sharply  improved  second  half 
was  in  good  measure  due  to  the  drop  in 
the  massive  outflow    of   relatively   low 
cost  U.S.  capital  into  foreign  securities— 
in  fact  $1.8  billion  of  the  $2.9  billion 
Improvement   was   In   this   balance-of- 
:3ayments  account.    The  key  element  in 
this  Improvement — so  critical  to  the  con- 
tinued strength  of  our  currency  in  the 
markets  throughout  the  world— lies  in 
the  bill  now  before  us.  H.R.  8000.  the 
proposal    for    an    Interest    equalization 
tax. 

I  would,  therefore,  urge  you,  in  the 
greater  public  Interest  to  support  this 
bill  and  place  yourself  In  a  position  to 
say  that.  "I  have  supported  all  efforts  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  stop 
the  flow  of  gold  and  the  flow  of  dollars 
from  the  American  shores." 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  notice  on  the  bottom 
of  page  1  of  the  report  the  statement  to 
the  effect  that  on  debt  obligations  with 
a  shorter  maturity  than  3  to  3V2  years 
no  tax  Is  Imposed. 

M  r .  MIX  LS .  Por  debt  obligations  with 
a  shorter  maturity  than  3  years,  that  is 
correct.  Let  me  explain  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  why  that  Is  the  case.    Any 

debt  obligation  of  less  than  3  years 

Mr.  BARRY.     I  did  not  really  want 
further  Information  on  that  particular 
point,  because  I  believe  I  understand  the 
bin.    However,  could  not  someone  Incur 
such  an  obligation  and  then  Just  keep 
on  renewing  It  ad  Infinitum  and  thereby 
clrcvmivent  the  Intent  of  the  legislation 
with  reference  to  taxing  these  people? 
Mr.    MILLS.    The    Interest    rate    on 
short-term  bank  borrowings  Is  set  by  the 
going   rate   of   Interest   for   short-term 
money.    As  I  have  indicated  previously 
the  Federal  Reserve  Is  currently  follow- 
ing the  policy  of  maintaining  a  relatively 
high  interest  rate  for  short-term  money. 
As  a  result  It  would  hardly  pay  someone 
to  avoid  the  tax  by  borrowing  for  short 
periods  only  to  have  to  pay  higher  inter- 
est charges. 

Mr.  BARRY.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  further.  I  note  on  page  2  of  the  re- 
port that  the  principal  exclusions  are 
Usted  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  they  are  discussed 
in  the  report.  These  exclusions  in  my 
opinion  are  desirable  In  order  to  keep 
this  tax  from  Interfering  with  our  export 


trade  and  In  order  to  keep  this  tax  from 
Involving  us  In  some  instability  of  the 
monetary  fund  Itself.  Also,  they  are  de- 
sirable in  order  to  prevent  the  applica- 
tion of  the  tax  in  the  undeveloped  areas 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  assume  that  exclusion 
No.  5  does  allow  for  Investment  in  less- 
developed  countries  of  the  world  and  does 
preserve  our  efforts  to  get  more  capital 
flowing  Into  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Exactly.  That  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  exemption. 

Mr.  BARRY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  under  exclusion  No.  8  there 
is  reference  to  investments  of  foreign 
membership  dues  by  labor  organizations 
and  other  exempt  organizations.  Would 
the  gentleman  elaborate  upon  that  ex- 
clusion? 

Mr.  MILUS.  Yes.  We  ran  into  a  situ- 
ation where  some  labor  unions  have 
members  in  foreign  coimtries.  They  col- 
lect money  of  the  foreign  country  from 
their  members  employed  by  companies  in 
that  country.  Without  this  provision,  in- 
vestments of  the  funds  collected  from  the 
foreign  members  would  be  taxed  even 
though  Invested  in  some  foreign  coun- 
try in  which  the  members  reside,  because 
it  is  an  American  organization.  This, 
of  course,  would  not  affect  our  balance 
of  payments.  We  thought  It  was  better 
to  exclude  that  type  operation. 

Mr.  BARRY.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield  further.  In  order  to  make  the  rec- 
ord clear,  this  does  not  mean  that  a 
large  labor  union  here  could  collect  dues 
and  Invest  these  funds  abroad? 

Mr.  MILLS.     Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  BARRY.  And  as  to  other  exempt 
organizations,  this  refers  to  other  types 
of  organizations  in  a  similar  sense  hav- 
ing a  foreign  operation  really  Identified 
as  a  UB.  operation,  but  It  would  not  let 
out  any  other  basic  funds;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MILL£.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  Insert 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  listing  of 
measures  taken  by  the  administration  to 
meet  the  balance-of-payments  problem, 
apart  from  the  area  of  private  capital 
outflow : 

klxAaumEB  Takxn  To  Elimihatx  BAUiNcx-or- 
Patmknts  HzncTt 

The  administration  has  from  Ita  begin- 
ning In  1961  concentrated  attention  on  sev- 
eral fundamental  measures  to  enhance  the 
efficiency  of  the  American  economy,  to  main- 
tain price  stability  and  to  make  the  United 
States  more  attractive  for  the  Investment  of 
United  States  and  foreign  caplUl,  thereby 
basically  Improving  our  International  com- 
petitive position.  These  long-range  meas- 
ures are : 

1.  Encouraging  responsible  wage  bargain- 
ing and  pricing  p>ollcy  through  such  measures 
as  the  wage-price  guidelines. 

2.  Investment  credit. 

8.  Liberalised  depreciation  allowance. 

4.  Tax  reduction. 

In  addition,  the  administration  has  taken 
the  following  measures  aimed  specifically 
at  eliminating  the  balance-of-payments  def- 
icit: 

MXAsmtxs  iwariTUTP)  vk  jttlt  i»es 

1.  Scheduled  further  reductions  In  mili- 
tary oversea  expenditures  to  reduce  the  dol- 
lar drain  $300  mllUon. 


2.  Scheduled  reductions  of  $200  million  in 
purchases  of  strategic  materials  abroad  and 
$100  million  In  other  Government  programs. 

3.  Intensified  "tying"  of  foreign  aid  to 
U.S.  exports  to  save  an  additional  $500  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1&65. 

4.  Propofed  lET  to  add  1  percent  to  the 
cost  of  foreign  borrowing  In  United  States 
and  stimulate  other  major  countries  to  lib- 
eralize and  Improve  their  capital  markets. 

5.  Firmed  up  structure  of  short-term  In- 
terest rates  to  reduce  outflow  of  U.S.  short- 
term  capital  seeking  higher  Interest  rates 
abroad. 

6.  InlUated  new  export  drive  with  White 
House  Conference  on  Export  Expansion. 

7.  Announcement  of  "see  America  now" 
program  to  encourage  Americans  to  spend 
travel  dollars  In  United  States  rather  than 
abroad. 

8.  Initiated  program  to  sell  more  U.S.  ae- 
ciirltles  abroad. 

9.  Arranged  $500  mllUon  standby  drawing 
from  the  IMP  to  enable  other  countries  to 
repay  their  drawing  from  the  fund  in  dollars 
rather  than  drawing  gold  from  the  United 
States  or  selling  their  dollars  for  other  cur- 
rencies. 

KARLITR  MEASURKS  TAKKN  IN  1981-63 

10.  Reduced  military  expenditures  abroad 
and  arranged  military  offset  purchases  by 
European  countries,  thus  reducing  net  mili- 
tary expenditures  by  almost  $800  mllUon 
between  1960  and  1963. 

11.  Raised  the  "tied"  portion  of  aid  from 
one-third  In  1960  to  80  percent  on  commit- 
ments made  In  fiscal  year  1963. 

12.  Developed  a  "cold  budget"  to  control 
Federal  purchases  and  expenditures  abroad. 

13.  Largely  eliminated  foreign  "tax  ha- 
vens" for  foreign  buslnecses  and  Individ- 
uals through  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962. 

14.  Reduced  the  tourist  duty-free  allow- 
ance from  $500  to  $100. 

15.  Inaugurated  a  new  auction  program 
tat  cotton  sales  to  raise  exports. 

16.  Provided  UJ5.  exporters  credit  insur- 
ance facilities  second  to  none  and  helped 
them  promote  exports  through  trade  mis- 
sions, trade  fairs,  and  Improved  cons\ilar 
services. 

17.  Developed  Informal  arrangements  with 
other  countries  to  discourage  private  specu- 
lation in  the  London  gold  market. 


18.  Undertook  VS.  official  operation  in  for- 
eign exchange  markets  to  support  the  posi- 
tion of  the  dollar  and  to  offset  the  effects  of 
potential  currency  speculation. 

19.  Arranged  for  prepajrments  on  foreign 
government  debts  to  the  United  States  and 
for  advance  payments  on  military  purchases. 

20.  Sold  special  Treasury  securities  to  for- 
eign central  banks  to  provide  additional  In- 
vestment medium  and  reduce  demands  on 
T3S.  gold  stock. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  series 
of  tables  bringing  up  to  date,  to  the  ex- 
tent fourth-quarter  1963  data  are  avail- 
able, the  tables  in  the  committee  report: 
Table  1. — U.S.  balance  of  payments  annually 

for  the  period,  1949-63,  and  quarterly  for 

1962  and  1963 
1  In  millions  of  dollars;  quarterly  figures  sea- 
sonally adjusted  axmual  rates] 

1949 - 176 

1950 _ -3.  680 

1961 — -806 

1952 _ -1,  048 

1953 ^ -2. 162 

1954- - -1,  660 

1956 -1. 146 

1956 -986 

1957 620 

1968 - - -3.  629 

1959 -8. 748 

1960 -8,  881 

1961 -2,870 

1962 -2. 186 

1963  » —2,  662 

1962: 

I.. _ -2,  840 

n - - -1.808 

in- - -i.4a4 

IV -8. 172 

1963:  < 

I -8,480 

n-__ u -4. 966 

m - 1. 024 

IV -808 

'  Excludes  receipts  from  sales  of  nonmar- 
ketable,  medium-term  convertible  Govern- 
ment securities. 

Source:  TJB.  Department  of  Commerce. 


Table  3. — New  issues  of  foreign  securities  purchased  by   U.S.  residents,  1961-6S  ' 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Total 
1061 

1062 

1068 

I 
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ni 

IV 

Total 
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II 

ni 

IV» 

Total' 
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(') 

1 

41 
16 
48 

s 

(•) 

8 

204 

7 

26 

«88 

S3 

467 

105 

101 

M02 

00 

77 

84 

868 
65 
42 
12 

"io" 

264 

164 

66 

...... 

17 

70 
14 
62 
38 

26 
84 

6 

787 

Western  EuroDS . . 

267 

166 

Latin  Amercian  Republics . 

86 

17 

Othfi'r  Ipss  develoDed  countries      .- 

11 

23 

60 

International  Institutions  and  unallo- 
cated  

Total  new  Issues. .  

623 

170 

812 

183 

461 

1.076 

806 

618 

170 

«86 

•1.380 

>  Not  seasonally  adjusted. 

»  Preliminary;  revised  unpublished  data. 

>  Lots  than  8800,000.  „     ^ 

*  Includes  $75,000,000  issue  by  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

>  Not  available. 

•  Totals  may  not  add  because  of  roundlnf;. 

Source:  Survey  of  Current  Business  and  Department  o(  Commerce. 


(From  data  on  p.  5  of  committee  report] 

Net  purchases  of  outstanding  foreign 

securities 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 

1850 —  - 1*0 

1960 - 177 

1961 -  -863 

1962. -86 


Net  purchases  of  outstanding  foreign 
securities — Contlntied 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

1968 - - -l-a* 

1963  (Ist  quarter) _ -48 

1963  (2d  quarter) _ -64 

1968  (3d  quarter) +61 

1968  (4th  quarter) -f-M 
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Table  5.— U.S.  balance  of  payments— Selected  capital  movements  and  deficit  on  regular 

transactions,  1968-63 

[SeMonally  adlosted  annual  rates;  In  mllUooa  of  dollan] 


March  5 


Selected  capital  movements; 

U.S.  transactions  In  foreign  securltle*: 

N>w  Issues ■.•--;■.":"";■'." 

U.S.  purchases  (-)  or  sales  (-»-)  of  oat- 

staniUng  securities - 

Retlemptlons 


Total,  foreign  securities. 


Bank  credits  to  foreigners: 

Long  term. 

Short  term 


Full  year 


1982 


-1,076 

-56 

170 


Total,  bank  credit ,-,- vViVo 

Foreign  purchases  (+)  or  sales  (-)  of  U.S. 
securities . .   


Total,  securities  and  bank  credit. 

Balance-of-p*yments    deficit    on    regular    trans- 
actions  - - 


-961 


-117 
-277 


ion 


-i.an 

24 

157 


1063 


Ist  quar- 
ter 


-1.923 

-234 
166 


ad  quar- 
ter 


-1.944 

-286 
208 


-394 
134 


-1.221 
-3,573 


-1.102 


-517 
-694 


-1.211 
248 


-2,065 
-3,020 


-l.fl80  I     -1.992 


-306 

-T72 


-1.080 
294 


-2.7« 
-4,462 


-1.900 


3d  quar- 
ter 


4th   quar- 
ter ' 


-853 

204 

96 


-552 


-600 

8 


-436 

340 
200 


104 


-2.048 
512 


-4,108 
-5,032 


-an 

204 


-940 
-1.648 


-852 
-1.240 


-2,092 
200 


-1,788 
-1,908 


•  Preliminary. 

Source:  Commerce  Department  press  release  of  Feb.  13,  1964. 


Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
that  the  way  in  which  our  votes  will  be 
Interpreted  on  this  bill  will  have  some 
relation  to  the  merits  of  the  debate  that 
is  transpiring  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  will  have  some  reference  to 
the  majority  opinion  as  contained  in  the 
committee's  report  and  the  minority 
views.  Also,  that  it  will  have  some  ref- 
erence to  the  hearings  which  the  Com- 
oalttee  on  Ways  and  Means  held  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  call  attention  to 
the  members  of  the  committee  that  no 
person  outside  of  the  administration 
testified  in  behalf  of  this  measure.  Quite 
the  contrary,  the  testimony  was  strong- 
ly opposed  to  this  measure.  It  was  not, 
as  I  regret  the  chairman  seemed  to  im- 
ply, on  the  basis  of  any  selfish  interest. 
There  may  be  some  groups  involved  In 
this  from  a  selfish  standpoint  who  testi- 
fied. However,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
testimony  and  the  bulk  of  the  testimony 
did  not  relate  to  the  personal  fortunes 
or  interest  of  the  witnesses. 

This  is  a  basic  departure  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  that  has  been  taken 
by  executive  flat  without  congressional 
approval  But  If  the  Congress  approves 
it  then  the  Congress  will  be  putting  its 
stamp  of  approval  on  a  basic  departure 
from  the  traditional  position  of  the  Unit- 
ed SUtes  in  maintaining  a  free  capital 
market  in  the  world. 

I  say  this  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  our 
society.  In  my  Judgment  this  Is  the 
worst  bill  I  have  seen  in  14  years  to 
come  before  the  Congress.  Yet  It  must 
be  here  because  there  must  be  a  de- 
termination of  this  issue. 

The  administration  has  been  playing 
with  this  issue  without  trying  to  get  a 
congressional  determination  to  make  It 
even  more  effective,  than  if  it  actually 
were  enacted  into  law.  Uncertainty  Is 
worse  than  certainty. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  This  bill  is  de- 
layed, as  it  has  been  from  last  fall,  when 
It  could  have  been  brought  on  the  floor 


of  the  House;  again  delayed  this  year 
when  It  could  have  been  brought  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  If  it  Is  as  crucial  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  has  represented,  and  indeed 
it  is  crucial,  why  the  delay?  Is  it  to  uti- 
lize the  threat  of  legislation  to  regulate 
rather  than  to  legislate?  We  know  the 
situation  In  the  other  body.  This  bill  Is 
not  going  to  move  over  there  with  any 
rapidity.  This  is  one  of  the  factors  to 
bear  in  mind. 

If  one  reads  the  record  of  the  hearings 
and  the  testimony  of  Secretary  Dillon — I 
want  to  be  sure  that  these  statements  are 
correct — Secretary  Dillon  admitted  this 
proposal  was  in  the  nature  of  buying 
time,  that  this  was  not  a  permanent  so- 
lution by  any  manner  or  means  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  recognize  that  in  the 
long  run  this  would  be  deleterious  to  our 
own  economy  as  well  as  to  our  balance  of 
payments. 

Mr.  MILLS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  certainly  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  If  this  were 
merely  a  iwroposltion  to  buy  time  and 
postpone  normal  capital  outflows  there 
would  be  questions  as  to  its  long-term 
efTectlveness  But  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  agree  with  me  that  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  get  at  here  is  the  recent  abnormal 
use,  not  the  normal  use,  of  the  capital 
market.  In  addition  we  are  taking  meas- 
ures to  improve  other  aspects  of  our 
balance-of-payments  accounts.  The  re- 
cent tax  reduction  bill  was  one.  Rais- 
ing short-term  Interest  rates  was  another 
and  reducing  military  oversea  spending 
is  a  third. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  points 
it  up,  but  he  begs  the  question  when  he 
says  "abnormal."  The  question  is.  Is  it 
supposed  to  be  temporary. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Compared  with  the  rec- 
ord of  the  past,  and  what  took  place  In 
early  1963.  It  is  abnormally  high.  Pur- 
chases of  new  foreign  securities  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1963  were  almost  double 


the  1962  rate  and  three  times  the  1961 
rate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  get  to  that.  The 
gentleman  does  plnp>oint  an  Issue  here 
whether  or  not  there  Is  a  normal  or  ab- 
normal situation  in  these  figures.  The 
gentleman  will  agree  there  is  an  area  In- 
volved we  do  not  know  too  much  about. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  said  very 
frankly  "We  are  dealing  with  statistics 
that  are  quite  limited  in  their  accuracy." 
There  are  always  considerable  fluctua- 
tions. I  would  quarrel  with  the  chair- 
man's use  of  the  word  "abnormal,"  In  de- 
scribing what  has  occurred.  If  there  was 
fluctuation,  and  Indeed  there  was,  a  study 
of  the  record  will  reveal  similar  fluctua- 
tions occur  over  a  period  of  years.  We  do 
not  know  why. 

The  point  I  make  today  Is  this  Is  not 
recommended  to  the  House  by  the  ad- 
ministration as  good,  permanent  legis- 
lation. Indeed,  the  bill  Itself  Is  limited 
to  December  1965.  By  Its  terms  It  Is 
supposed  to  be  temporary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  considerable  colloquy 
occurred  between  myself  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  when  he  testified  to 
this  point. 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Ninety -three 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quonmi.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  58] 

Addabbo  Hoffman  Ntx 

Avery  Holland  Norblad 

Bass  Ichord  CBrtan.  111. 

Blatnlk  Jarinan  O'Hara.  iClch. 

Bromwell  Jensen  PaMman 

Brooks  Jones.  Aia.  Pepper 

Brown.  Caltf.  Kee  Pool 

Brown.  Ohio  Kelly  Pow«U 

Bruce  Keogh  Rilns 

Cameron  Kllbum  Boberts,  Al*. 

Carey  King.  Calif.  RDberts,  Tex. 

Celler  Klrwan  Rogers.  Colo. 

Chenoweth  Lankford  Rooney,  N.T. 

Colmer  Latta  Rosenthal 

Dawson  Leslnskl  Ryan.  Ulch. 

DiUney  Long.  ua.  St.  Onge 

Derwlnskl  McCu  loch  Scbwengel 

DIggs  MacOregor  Sbeppard 

Edmondson  Mailllard  Sbrlver 

Elliott  Mathlas  Smith.  CalU. 

ElUworth  May  StaeWer 

Parbcteln  Meader  Taft 

Pelghan  BdlUer.  C*Xlt.  Teagne.  Tex. 

Ford  Miller,  N.T.  Thompson.  L*. 

Pr&aer  Morrison  Tollefson 

Gilbert  Morton  White 

Halpern  Multer  Wilson.  Bob 

Harsha  Murphy,  N.T.      Wright 

Healey  Nedzl 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albe«t) 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Ga«t, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  H.R.  8000. 
and  finding  itself  without  a  quorum,  he 
had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called,  when 
343  Members  responded  to  their  names 
a  quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon 
the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
CxrKTia]. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
time  of  the  quorum  call  I  was  establish- 
ing the  point  that  the  administration 
has  presented  this  bill  in  the  nature  of 
buying  time  in  order  to  cope  with  the 
basic  causes  that  underlie  our  balance- 
of-payments  difficulties.  The  bill  before 
us  on  Its  face  Is  of  a  temporary  nature. 
Therefore,  one  of  the  issues  before  the 
House  is  to  consider  this  question  of 
Just  how  temporary  are  temporary 
taxes?  And  I  submit  that  our  experi- 
ence Is  that  that  which  Is  temporary 
tends  to  become  permanent.  I  simply 
call  attention  to  the  Korean  taxes. 

Therefore.  It  behooves  the  House  to 
carefully  consider  the  question  on  the 
basis  that  once  it  becomes  law  It  Is  a 
permanent  part  of  the  law.  This  bill 
Is  a  radical  departure  from  the  basic 
policy  of  the  United  States  which  has 
been  maintained  over  150  years  to  estab- 
lish and  preserve  a  free  capital  market. 
So  that  this  question  must  be  thought 
of  from  that  standpoint. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  determine 
whether  or  not  we  really  are  buying  time 
or  marking  time  as  I  suggest,  because  you 
are  only  buying  time  If  you  really  are 
moving  forward  to  cope  with  the  basic 
problems  which  exist  in  our  balance  of 
payments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  that  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee's  report  on  the 
balance-of-payments  problem  were 
available  at  this  time.  It  Is  In  the 
process  of  being  printed.  I  believe  the 
members  of  the  Committee  then  would 
understand  quite  clearly  that  this  Is  not 
buying  time.  This  Is  marking  time.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  when  It  Is  determined 
that  we  are  not  moving  forward;  that  Is, 
as  it  becomes  clear  that  we  have  not 
moved  forward  to  correct  our  basic 
trouble  in  our  balance  of  payments,  we 
are  going  to  try  to  rely  more  heavily  on 
this  tax.  Believe  me,  we  can  make  this 
tax  effective  as  far  as  It  relates  to  cover- 
ing our  investments  here  in  the  United 
States.  But  why  does  the  administra- 
tion Itself  say  that  this  tax  as  a  perma- 
nent measure  Is  deleterious  to  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  our  country? 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  very  clear  that  one 
of  the  great  assets  which  the  United 
States  possesses — and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
must  apologize  to  the  House  for  my  not 
being  able  to  talk  in  a  more  forceful 
manner  on  an  Issue  upon  which  I  predi- 
cated my  remarks  by  saying  It  Is  the  most 
serious  that  has  faced  us  In  the  14  years 
that  I  have  been  In  the  Congress,  and  I 
Just  wish  I  were  more  eloquent  and  could 
get  these  Issues  out  more  clearly — I 
might  suggest  that  perhaps  the  mem- 
bership bear  with  me  in  my  Inadequate 
abilities  to  express  myself.  These  issues 
are  important  and  they  run  very  deep. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  not  moving 
forward  in  correcting  these  basic  prob- 
lems Involved  in  our  balance  of  payments 
we  are  putting  the  United  States  in  a 
worse  position.  This  is  very  comparable 
to  the  profligate  son  who  Inherited  a 
great  deal  of  wealth  and  In  order  to  make 
do,  because  he  continued  spending  more 
money  than  he  took  in,  he  sold  off  some 
of  his  capital  assets.  Yes,  he  can  get  by 
for  awhile  but  his  position  becomes  pro- 
gressively worse.  This  is  really  what  we 
are  doing  here. 


Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  great  assets 
which  we  possess  in  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments situation — in  fact,  we  have  two 
basic  assets — one  of  them  Is  our  balance 
of  trade.  We  have  an  excellent  balance - 
of-trade  situation.  We  also  have  an  ex- 
cellent portfolio  of  Investment  abroad 
from  which  we  are  receiving  great  re- 
turns. These  represent  pluses  In  the 
balance-of-payments  picture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  engaged  In  the 
colloquy  with  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  during 
his  time,  I  said  one  of  the  things  that  Is 
necessary  In  order  to  get  our  balance- 
of-payments  situation  in  order  was  to 
balance  our  own  Federal  budget.  In- 
deed, that  is  so.  However,  the  portion 
of  the  budget  which  has  to  do  with  our 
balance  of  foreign  payments  is  critical. 
The  balance  of  the  entire  budget  Is  a 
little  longer  and  a  little  more  Indirect 
in  bearing  on  our  economy  but  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments section  of  our  budget 
is  immediate  on  our  gold  flow  problem. 
Our  problem  is  not  in  the  return  which 
we  are  receiving  on  our  foreign  invest- 
ment portfolio,  which  Is  a  great  plus 
item.  It  Is  not  in  our  balance  of  trade. 
It  is  not  In  the  private  sector.  These 
facets  of  our  economy  are  strong.  The 
trouble  is  in  the  governmental  sector. 
We  have  been  putting  forth  too  much 
money  for  even  this  wealthy  country  to 
afford  In  the  area  of  foreign  aid.  I  hap- 
pen to  be  In  favor  of  the  theory  of  for- 
eign aid.  However,  this  administration 
in  the  budget  which  It  presented  and  its 
attitude  Is  clearly  not  going  forward  to 
hit  at  the  basic  problems  in  our  balance- 
of-payments  situation. 

Take  the  Issue  over  the  foreign  aid  bill 
last  year  where  this  Congress  In  Its  wis- 
dom cut  back  the  program  to  a  $3  billion 
rate.  What  did  this  administration  do 
but  go  on  with  expenditures  to  continue 
spending  at  a  $3.6  billion  rate.  There 
Is  none  of  this  movement  today  to  use 
this  time  we  are  buying  to  Improve  our 
position  on  a  permanent  basis  in  order 
to  correct  basic  problems. 

Why  are  our  Investments  going 
abroad?  Because  the  climate  for  Invest- 
ment abroad  regrettably  Is  greater  and 
better  than  the  climate  at  home.  That 
bears  on  some  figures  we  Republicans 
put  in  our  Joint  Economic  Cmnmittee 
report  a  year  ago,  namely,  the  returns 
per  Investment  dollar  have  declined — 
we  use  1947-51  as  a  base — from  a  14- 
r>ercent  return,  wheretis  now  it  is  be- 
low 9  percent.  Abroad  the  investment 
returns  are  higher.  What  bears  on  this 
climate  of  Investment?  There  is  where 
we  get  back  to  a  basic  need  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  our  own  fiscal  affairs. 
If  we  come  along  with  a  stopgap  meas- 
ure which  will  hurt  the  private  sector, 
the  strong  sector  In  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments picture,  in  order  to  buy  this  time. 
and  we  do  not  use  the  time,  and  the  ad- 
ministration Is  not  using  the  time  to  c<h'- 
rect  the  basic  problem,  it  is  merely  push- 
ing us  further  down  the  drain.  ITiat  Is 
the  Issue  the  House  has  to  determine. 

The  testimony  of  most  of  the  witnesses 
was  directed  to  this,  not  their  particular 
selfish  Interests,  because  many  of  them 
had  none.  No  one  testified  for  this  bill 
except  the  administration,  I  remind  you. 


If  you  will  read  the  hearings  you  will  see 
that  the  Issue  I  am  trying  to  bring  out 
here  was  E>aramount. 

There  is  a  second  point  that  must  be 
mentioned.  Notice  the  imorthodox  and 
unconstitutional  manner  in  which  the 
administration  has  moved  In  this  area 
because  this  tax  has  already  been  put 
Into  effect  from  a  practical  standpoint. 
Forms  were  printed  and  issued  by  the 
Treasury  Department  and  they  are  fill- 
ing them  out  on  the  assumption  this  tax 
is  law. 

The  Congress  has  another  problem. 
Are  we  going  to  sanction  this  kind  of  it- 
eration on  the  part  of  the  executive 
branch  of  Government?  Thi,s  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  balance  of  power  within  our  so- 
ciety between  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. If  the  Democratic  Party  Is  going 
to  adhere  to  the  philosophy  the  execu- 
tive should  have  this  power,  that  be- 
comes a  major  Issue.  I  hope  If  It  is  of 
that  nature  and  becmnes  an  issue  It  will 
be  a  matter  for  the  people  to  take  into 
consideration  at  election  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  can 
be  a  perfectly  high-level  debate  though 
it  became  partisan.  It  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter. This  unilateral  Executive  action  has 
been  done,  and  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  so  admitted.  Indeed,  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  threat  of  this  tax 
has  actually  produced  results,  and  Indeed 
it  has  since  the  tax  has  been  in  effect, 
greater  than  the  tax  itself  If  it  became 
law.  In  my  Judgment,  and  the  hearings 
will  bear  this  out.  this  Is  unconstitu- 
tional. It  Is  unprecedented,  and  I  think 
the  House  should  reject  It  so  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  not  further  attempt 
this  kind  of  procedure. 

One  other  very  Basic  point:  This  Is  one 
more  step  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion toward  economic  Isolation.  I  want 
to  refer  to  the  minority  views,  and  I  will 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  Insert  them  in 
the  Record  with  my  views  when  we  re- 
turn to  the  House,  I  refer  to  the  commit- 
tee report  on  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  of  1963  which  we  considered 
on  October  28  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

In  these  views  I  say : 

AoomoNAi.  Virws  or  Thomas  B.  Cuktis  om 
H.R. 8864 

Diiring  the  public  hearings  on  the  Ttade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962,  I  raised  the  question 
of  whether  the  administration  policy  was 
truly  one  of  freeing  up  International  trade 
or  whether  Indeed  It  was  not  moving  toward 
more  restrictions  by  substituting  licensing 
and  quota  arrangements  for  tarUTs. 

The  present  coffee  treaty  is  Just  one  more 
action  In  a  series  of  actions  taken  by  the 
Kennedy  administration  which  lend  support 
to  this  position.  It  \8  true  that  coffee  like 
sugar  and  other  raw  commodities  has  been 
the  subject  of  Government-sponaored  cartels 
Instead  of  the  more  liberal  trade  regulator, 
the  tariff,  for  some  time.  However,  there  are 
no  Indications  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Kennedy  adminlstTation  to  break  loose 
from  this  most  regressive  of  all  techniques 
to  regulate  trade  to  move  toward  a  freer 
marketplace.  Where  there  were  tariffs  and 
no  cartels,  we  now  find  cartels.    Wbere  there 
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wer«  cartels,  we  ttnd  more  regrewlve  cartels 
nesoUated.  Where  there  were  no  regulators. 
w7flnd  the  administration  advocating  tariffs 
as  in  the  proposal  to  Impose  an  excise  tai 
on  American  Investments  In  foreign  securl- 

President  Kennedy  In  his  special  letter  to 
the  committee  to  reasswe  It  In  Its  concern 
for  the  American  consumer  talks  one  way 
and  yet  acts  another.  The  coffee  agreement 
is  admittedly  to  keep  up  coffee  prices,  how 
then  can  the  President  argue  that  It  is  to 
assure  the  American  housewife  the  lowest 
price  for  coffee?  Nothing  \s  said  In  the 
Presidential  letter  about  passing  on  to  the 
consumer  In  lower  prices  any  benefits  that 
may  be  derived  from  future  Increased  effl- 
clencles  and  Increased  productivity  In  the 
growing  and  distribution  of  coffee. 

Finally  I  would  observe  that  In  the  long 
run  we  do  a  disservice  to  the  coffee-producing 
countries  by  these  shortsighted  cartel  setups. 
This  tends  to  keep  them  tied  to  a  one-prod- 
uct economy  Instead  of  to  encourage  them 
In  the  development  of  a  diversified  economy 
from  which  comes  sustainable  economic 
strength   and   Increased   standard   of   living. 

Thomas  B.  Ctmns. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recog- 
nizes this  Is  in  the  nature  of  a  tariff. 
This  is  not  a  bUl  to  raise  revenue,  this 
is  a  bill  to  regulate. 

Finally.  I  want  to  point  out  what  we 
have  gotten  ourselves  into  when  we  try 
to  regulate  in  this  matter  through  this 
technique    of    controlling    our    foreign 
private  investments.    We  have  to  pro- 
liferate the  enUre  field  of  investment, 
between  equities  and  debt  and  in  debt  it- 
self between  bank  borrowings  and  bonds. 
Then  we  have  another  separation  based 
on  geography  because  the  tax  is  not  to 
apply  to  so-called  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries or  to  Canada.    Then  there  is  a 
proliferation  between  new  and  old  se- 
curiUes  and.  I  might  say.  no  reference 
at  aU  to  the  biggest  area  of  investment 
that  bears  on  the  balance  of  payments, 
which  is  reinvestment.    I  am  glad  that 
is  imtouched  by  this  tax  because  that  is 
at  least  one  break  for  the  private  enter- 
prise system.    But  look  at  how  reinvest- 
ment of  our  funds  abroad  is  affected  by 
the  controlling  and   the  regiUating  of 
these  particular  other  areas  of  Invest- 
ment of  stocks,  bonds,  bank  loans,  and 
so  forth.    That  is  the  real  reason  you 
have  a  bill  before  you  that  Is  103  pages 
long,  because  it  is  trying  to  make  these 
lines  of  demarcation  between  these  var- 
ious kinds  of  investment,  which  honestly 
one  cannot  really  msJte. 

Let  me  read  something  that  bears  on 
this,  a  letter  I  just  got  this  morning  from 
a  New  York  broker.  I  asked  him  to 
comment  on  the  bill. 
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MoDKL.  RoLAtro  9t  Co.. 
Seta  York.  NY..  March  2.  1964. 
Hon.  Representative  TaouAS  B.  Ctmna. 
House  of  Rejr-esentatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

DcA«  Bite.  Cxnena:  You  were  kind  enough, 
with  your  letter  of  December  27.  to  send  me 
the  report  of  the  committee  hearings  on  H.R. 
8000.  the  Interest  Equalization  Tax  bill  and 
to  ask  for  any  additional  comments 

I  have  delayed  my  answer  so  as  to  be  able 
to  present  you  with  the  most  recent  evidence 
available  as  of  the  time  when  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee would  release  the  bill  for  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  which,  as  I  now  under- 
stand, will  take  place  next  week.  Even 
though  It  appears  that  no  amendmenu  may 
be  offered  to  the  bill  and  that  debate  will 
be  limited  to  3  hours.  I  thought  the  follow- 


ing comments  might  perhape  still  be  perti- 
nent: 

Prom   the  beginning  of  this   p'-oposal.  we 
have  argued— and  the  minority  views  In  the 
committee  report  bring  this  out  very  well- 
that  the  effect  of  the  bill  will  simply  be  to 
funnel    the    outflow    from    securities    Issues 
which  are  liquid  and  negotiable  assets  for  the 
United   States    Into    an    equivalent   outflow 
from  bank  loans  which  are  not  liquid.    Thus, 
the  part  of  our  foreign  assets  which  could 
serve    as    secondary   reserves   In   a   pinch   is 
depleted      The   latest  Department   of   Com- 
merce figures  bear  out  this  view  beyond  any 
shadow   of   the  doubt.     According   to   these 
figures,  long-term  bank  loans,  I.e..  those  ma- 
turing in  over   1    year,  to  foreigners,  which 
had  represented  a  net  outflow  of  $136  million 
in    1961   and   of  only   $117   million   In    1962. 
rose  by  a  spectacular  340  percent  or  $400  mil- 
lion  to  $517  million  last  year.    Taken  by  cal- 
endar  quarters,   the  effect   of   the   proposed 
tax  stands  out  even  more  clearly.     The  first 
quarter    1963    showed    a    net   Inflow    (repay- 
ments)  of  $27  million  followed  by  outflows 
of  $178  million  In  the  second  quarter,  $114 
million  in  the  third  quarter  and  $252  mUllon 
In  the  fourth  quarter. 

The  increase  In  December  alone  seems  to 
have  been  the  largest  on  record.    Nor  Is  that 
the  entire  story,  because  these  Department 
of  Commerce  figures  only  cover  loans  by  U.8^ 
banks  in   the  United  States.     They  do  not 
include  loans  nuwle  by  Independent  foreign 
offices  which  many  of  the  larger  banks  now 
have    only  loans  made  by  foreign  branches. 
However,  the  VS.  Treasury  has  these  figures 
as  well    and  there  Is  some  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  total  outflow.  Including  this  latter 
category    may   be   substantially   higher   yet 
than  the  above  $517  million  total.    M  this  is 
so.  one  can  hardly  speak  of  any  slgnlflcarit 
benefit  to  our  balance  of  payments  as  a  result 
of  the  proposed  tax;  even  If  last  years  rate 
of  outfiow  through  new  Issue  activity,  which 
was  unusually  high  In  the  first  6  months  at 
approximately  $1  billion,  had  continued  dur- 
ing  the   last   half,   there   Is   good   reason   to 
think   that  at  least  a  part  of  this  amount 
would   have   been    bought  up   by   foreigners 
subsequent  to  original  Issue,  and  that  a  fur- 
ther significant  proportion  would  have  paid 
for   U.S.  exports.     As  against  this,  the  VS. 
investment   bankers   underwriting   these   Is- 
sues   would   have   reUlned   this   volume   of 
underwriting  In  the  United  States. 

This  brings  me  to  my  second  point:  namely, 
the  shift  of  this  Important  business  to  for- 
eign markets      Because,  as  the  Treasury  It- 
self has  stated  In  its  recent  report  on  Euro- 
pean capital  markets  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,    these    foreign    markeU   are   less 
potent  and  efficient,  as  well  as  much  more 
costly   than   our   own:    only   a   part   of   this 
activity  has  been  shifted  out  of  the  country. 
Even   so.   recent   estimates  show  some   $125 
million  of  new  Issues  originally  destined  for 
the  New  York  market  to  have  been  lost  to 
European    Investment   banking   groups.     At 
the  same  time,  the  coat  to  the  borrower  has 
been  raised,  thus  extending  the  spread  be- 
tween   the   foreign  and  domestic  long-term 
Interest  rate  structure.    Quite  apart  from  the 
loss    of    business    to    American    Investment 
bankers,  this  tends  to  Increase  the  tempta- 
Uon  for  Individual  Investors  to  shift  funds 
out  of  the  United  SUtes.  sometimes  even  by 
subscribing  to  such  issues,  at  least  so  long 
as  there  still  Is  no  cerUlnty  over  the   fate 
of    the    Interest   equalization    tax    proposal. 
The  fact  that  the  foreign  syndicates  launch- 
ing some  of  these  Issues  have  frequenUy  In- 
cluded   the    European    offices    of    American 
banks  and   bankers  has  certainly  not  done 
anything  to  mitigate  thU  danger.    But  even 
so,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  loss  of  Ameri- 
can market  leadership  resulting  from  these 
proposals  Is  beginning  to  show  serious  con- 
sequences.     IX    the    United    States   can    no 
longer  act  as  an  exporter  of  capital  becaiise 
our  gold  reserves  are  used  to  finance  foreign 


aid  then  London  and  Paris  must  do  the  Job 
as  best  they  can.  And  since  their  reserves 
are  not  unlimited,  either,  they  must  ulti- 
mately protect  them  by  restricting  Imports 
from  the  dollar  area.  In  less  than  2  months, 
the  Geneva  OATT  negotiations  will  show  the 
likely  extent  of  such  losses  of  VS.  exports. 
In  the  long  rtm.  we  shaU  all  be  poorer  in 
terms  of  either  foreign  or  domestic  resoxirces. 


You  see  what  is  happening,  and  one 
reason  why  our  New  York  bankers, 
though  they  opposed  this,  are  sort  of  sit- 
ting on  their  hands,  because  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned  it  means  more  busi- 
ness if  you  cut  in  on  the  area  formerly 
serviced  by  new  bond  issues.  This  is  the 
reason  why  every  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  I  guess  they 

were I  wa»— have  been  visited  by  all 

kinds  of  groups  anning  into  my  ofllce 
saying.  "Let  us  out."    I  have  said: 

This  is  a  bad  bill.  You  know  It  Is  a  bad 
bUl  You  all  say  It  Is  a  bad  bUU.  What  U 
going  to  happen  If  you  get  your  nose  In 
thU  blU  of  103  pages  of  exemptions  and  are 
left  out  of  the  tax.  We  won't  find  you 
arovmd  trying  to  help  defeat  It. 

But  there  were  a  lot  of  people  that 
got  their  nose  in  this  bill  and  a  lot  of 
people  that  did  not  get  it. 

I  do  not  like  the  atmosphere,  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  was  done.  That  is 
one  reason  I  wanted  a  semiclosed  rule  so 
that  this  committee  and  the  House  could 
have  evaluated  some  of  these  exceptions 
and  exemptions  that  our  own  committee 
has  put  Into  this  bill. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  re- 
lated the  fact  that  our  gold  flow  had 
experienced  a  letup.     We  actually  stiU 
are  being  drained.     The  only  thing  he 
referred  to  was  that  the  amount  of  gold 
flow  was  not  as  great.    But  I  would  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman  that  the  real  rea- 
son for  that  was  the  substitution  of  $600 
million  of  Government  bonds  sold  to  the 
foreigners,  payable  not  in  UJ3.  dollars 
but  in  terms  of  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try abroad.    We  are  devaluing  the  dol- 
lar through  these  and  other  devices  be- 
cause we  refuse  to  go  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter  of  our  balance  of  payments. 
This  is  the  reason  I  have  said  in  my 
judgment  this  is  the  worst  bill  I  have 
seen  in  14  years.   It  changes  our  basic  ap- 
proach to  foreign  investment,  one  of  the 
very  things  that  has  made  this  country 
great.    We  are  cashing  in  our  future  In 
order  to  theoretically  buy  time,  but  the 
record  reveals  we  are  not  using  this  time 
to  correct  the  basic  difHcultles.     So  if 
we  pass  this,  we  are  going  to  be  worse  in 
the  hole  and  we  wiU  have  started  our 
country  down  on  a  path  that  we  cannot 
retrace. 

Mr.  MILLS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  know  the  gentleman  has 
deep  concern  about  this  problem.  I  have 
talked  to  him  many  times  with  respect  to 
the  balance  of  payments  and  flow  of 
gold  which,  of  course,  is  related  to  the 
Imbalance  in  our  payments,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows.  The  gentleman  does  not 
And  this  bUl  an  acceptable  way  of  deal- 
ing with  that  problem  in  spite  of  the 
very  great  Improvement  which  occurred 
after  Its  announcement  in  the  last  6 
months  of  last  year.    Will  the  genUeman 
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tell  me  again  what  he  would  do  to  solve 
the  problem? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes;  I  wUl  teU  the  gen- 
tleman I  have  no  doubt  that  this  will 
provide  a  temporary  easing  and  It  will 
buy  time,  but  If  we  do  not  use  the  time — 
and  my  argument  Is  that  we  are  not  us- 
ing the  time  to  correct  our  basic  prob- 
lems— and  that  Is  what  I  am  saying — 
and  If  the  gentleman  will  follow  my  syl- 
logism I  think  he  will  agree  with  the 
syllogism  even  though  he  may  disagree 
with  the  specific  point,  the  syllogism  be- 
ing this:  That  If  this  does  not  actually 
buy  time,  but  merely  marks  time,  we  are 
in  a  net  position,  worse  off  than  we  were 
when  we  started  buying  this  time  and 
that  Is  the  key  to  the  Issue. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  agree  that  this 
bill  is  not  the  whole  solution  to  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem.  In  the  long 
run  when  the  other  segments  of  the  ac- 
coimts  are  Improved  and  when  the  for- 
eign capital  markets  are  made  more  efiQ- 
clent.  then  we  will  not  need  this  tax. 
But  I  disagree  strongly  with  the  gentle- 
man that  we  are  not  making  some  im- 
provement in  other  areas.  I  outlined 
many  of  these  In  my  opening  statement. 
I  think  the  gentleman  recognizes  that, 
but  I  would  like  to  state  my  point 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  I  may.  permit  me  to 
stop  the  gentleman  right  there — we  have 
a  point  of  agreement.  That  Is  the  point. 
My  argument  is  we  are  not  moving  for- 
ward to  correct  the  basic  problems  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  MILLS.  But  we  have  been  mov- 
ing forward  In  that  area  on  several 
fronts. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    No,  I  disagree  on  that. 

Mr.  MILLS.    But  we  have. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  All  the  gentleman  Is 
saying  Is  that  we  have  not  moved  for- 
ward In  the  area  of  private  investments 
that  we  should  have  been  because  of  a 
threat  of  this  tax.  Because  we  have  not 
done  this,  we  have  ebbed  the  gold  flow 
temporarily.  But  what  I  am  saying  Is 
that  because  we  have  failed  to  move  for- 
ward In  making  these  Investments,  we 
have  put  the  United  States  of  America  In 
a  poorer  position  economically  In  the 
long  run. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Will  the  gentleman  now 
yield  so  that  I  may  ask  the  question  that 
I  meant  to  ask? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Certainly.  I  yield  to  my 
chairman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  know  the  gentleman  Is 
not  for  the  bill  and  I  know  he  recog- 
nizes this  problem,  but  will  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  once  again  what  the  gentle- 
man would  do  about  the  problem  other 
than  bringing  about  a  balance  In  our 
own  budget  which  we  all  are  for? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Foreign  aid— I  recom- 
mend that  foreign  aid  be  cut  $2  billion 
and  there  Is  where  you  could  be  doing 
something  and  certainly  not  do  what  the 
Johnson  administration  did  when  we,  In 
our  Judgment,  in  going  over  the  figures 
cut  it  to  $3  billion  and  then  it  was  raised 
to  $3.6  billion  and  that  Is  what  Is  In  the 
budget  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  some 
Members  have  raised  the  question: 

What  Is  the  reason  for  providing  the  Presi- 
dent with  authority  to  exclude  from  tax 
new  Issues  "where  required  for  International 
monetary  stability"?    (Sec.  4917) . 

There  Is  compelling  resison  why  a  pro- 
vision of  this  sort  Is  Included  In  HJR. 
8000. 

Needless  to  say,  no  one  can  predict 
with  absolute  certainty  what  develop- 
ments may  arise  over  the  next  22 
months — the  22  months  still  before  us 
during  which  the  present  bill  would 
keep  the  tax  In  effect.  Balance-of-pay- 
ments  positions  of  other  countries  can 
shift  very  substantially — and  sometimes 
abruptly.  If  these  developments  are  so 
serious  that  the  value  of  a  major  cur- 
rency Is  threatened,  we  must  be  able, 
particularly  In  cooperation  with  other 
countries,  to  take  reasonably  prompt  ac- 
tion. One  possible  action — depending 
upon  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
case — that  could  prove  appropriate  In 
those  circumstances  would  be  an  exclu- 
sion from  the  interest  equalization  tax 
for  new  Issues  so  as  to  facilitate  neces- 
sary borrowing  in  our  market  by  that 
country. 

Such  action,  when  appropriate,  would 
be  consistent  with  one  of  the  obligations 
we  have  as  a  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund — the  obligation 
"to  collaborate  with  the  Fund  to  promote 
exchange  stability."  Because  the  dollar 
plays  a  key  role  in  the  International  pay- 
ments system  and  because  it  Is  the  main 
reserve  currency  of  the  world,  we  recog- 
nize a  special  responsibility  In  meeting 
this  obligation  to  the  Fund. 

The  standard  to  be  applied  In  decid- 
ing whether  to  apply  this  exemption  Is 
stringent.  Application  of  the  exemp- 
tion would  be  possible  only  if  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  determines 
that  developments  in  a  particular  coun- 
try's position  "Imperils,  or  threatens  to 
Imperil,  the  stability  of  the  International 
monetary  system."  This  is  both  a  tough 
and  an  appropriate  standard.  In  sub- 
stance. It  means  that  developments  are 
so  serious  that  the  payments  system 
Itself  Is  threatened.  In  such  a  case,  an 
adverse  effect  on  our  own  trading  and 
financial  position  would  Inevitably  show 
up  sooner  or  later. 

The  test  In  the  bill  Is  stem  and  de- 
manding— but  It  does  not.  as  It  should 
not,  discriminate  among  developed  coun- 
tries abroad.  Discrimination  would  be 
evident,  of  course,  if  some  particular  In- 
dustrially-developed country  were  simply 
made  exempt  by  name.  Once  the  over- 
whelming need  is  evident  In  the  case  of  a 
particular  country,  consideration  of  an 
application  of  the  exemption  is  possible. 

Let  me  make  clear  my  understanding 
that  there  is  no  expectation  that  this 
stem  test  for  granting  an  exemption  will 
be  met,  except  In  the  case  of  Canada. 
Developments  thus  far  do  not  suggest 
the  likelihood  and  we  have  been  assured 
that  no  other  cases  are  now  foreseen. 
The  provision  thus  provides  the  basis  for 
exempting  new  Canadian  issues  and  re- 


mains available  for  possibe  action  to 
meet    unforeseeable    emergencies    that 
could  conceivably  arise. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  asked: 

Why  Is  Canada  the  unusual  case?  Why 
is  an  exe^^}tlon  for  that  country  contem- 
plated? 

The  Canadian  case  Is  a  special  one — 
special  because  the  integration  of  our 
two  capital  markets  Is  unique.  In  addi- 
tion, Canada  over  the  years  has  experi- 
enced a  persistent  and  large  trade  deficit 
which  has  been  largely  covered  by  bor- 
rowing in  the  United  States.  It  was  this 
combination  of  circumstances  that 
prompted  Canadian  financial  officials 
last  July  to  undertake  prompt  negotia- 
tions with  our  own  financial  officials  to 
discuss  the  outlook  for  the  stability  of 
the  Canadian  dollar  in  the  foreign  ex- 
change markets — an  outlook  that  met 
the  definition  of  H.R.  8000  of  a  condition 
that  "imperils,  or  threatens  to  imperil, 
the  international  monetary  system." 

In  the  Canadian  case,  the  exemption 
for  new  Issues  forecloses  an  alternative 
possibility — that  of  such  Intense  pres- 
sure on  the  Canadian  dollar  that  Its 
value  In  the  foreign  exchange  markets  Is 
threatened.  In  May  1962 — after  a  dec- 
ade of  letting  the  value  of  the  Canadian 
dollar  fioat — the  Canadian  Government 
established  a  fixed  par  value  for  Its  cur- 
rency. Serious  threats  to  the  stability 
of  that  parity  would  unsettle  the  pay- 
ments system.  It  Is,  therefore.  In  the 
interest  of  the  payments  system  for  that 
par  value  to  be  preserved — and  this  is  of 
particular  Interest  to  us  because  we  are 
Canada's  chief  trading  partner.  As  such 
we  want  to  preserve  the  position  of  our 
industries  and  our  exporters  in  our  rela- 
tions with  Canada. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  three  key 
p>oints: 

First.  In  keeping  with  the  provision  In 
the  bill,  the  exemption  relates  only  to 
new  securities  of  Canadian  Issuers  and 
obligors. 

Second.  The  exemption  will  not  under- 
mine the  purpose  of  this  tax.  The  Cana- 
dian Crovernment  has  stated  that  It  is 
not  Its  intention  that  Canadian  borrow- 
ing in  our  market  will  be  undertaken  If 
Canadian  reserves  would  Increase  as  a 
result.  This  will  necessitate  a  sharp  re- 
duction in  the  exceptionally  heavy  out- 
fiow to  Canada  that  characterized  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1962  and  the  first  half 
of  1963.  By  its  own  credit  and  interest- 
rate  i>olicles.  Canada  will  assure  this 
result. 

Third.  Developments  in  the  flow  of 
funds  win  be  carefully  and  continuoiisly 
observed.  If  an  excessive  amount  of  bor- 
rowing develops,  the  exemption  can  be 
revoked  or  limited. 

Thus,  the  proposed  application  of  the 
exemption  from  the  tax  to  new  Cana- 
dian issues — which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  assured  us  is  the  only  ex- 
emption he  will  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent under  present  circumstances — is 
consistent  with  the  stern  test  for  exemp- 
tion set  forth  In  the  bill.  But  the  appli- 
cation of  the  exemption  will  not  sacriflce 
the  balance-of-payments  objectives  of 
the  bill  we  are  considering  or  limit  the 
effectiveness  of  the  bill. 
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Mr.  MILLS     Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Oregon 

I  Mr.  UllmanI. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills!  hM 
given  you  an  explanation  of  the  gold 
flow  problem  and  has  told  you  how  crit- 
ical it  is.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  con- 
clusion and  to  say  that  the  more  you 
look  at  this  problem,  the  more  you  real- 
ize how  difficult  it  is  and  how  critical 
it  is.  When  you  look  at  the  world  sit- 
uation as  to  the  industrialized  nations 
of  the  world  and  their  future  expansion 
policies  you  realize  that  the  dollar  out- 
flow through  foreign  dollar  Investments 
could  expand  at  any  time  to  such  dan- 
gerous levels  that  the  American  dollar 
would  be  seriously  endangered. 

There  are  many  ways  to  approach  the 
balance-of-payment  problem.  This  bill 
faces  what,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the 
crucial  areas — that  of  oversea  dollar  in- 
vestments—and it  does  so  without  im- 
posing rigid  controls.  It  does  so  in  what, 
in  my  opinion,  is  a  sound  American  way 
that  will  allow  the  marketplace  to  con- 
tinue to  govern  the  transactions  of  the 
world,  and  this  is  certainly  what  we  want 

to  do. 

A  dangerous  alternative,  in  my  opin- 
ion, lies  in  the  field  of  raising  American 
long-term  Interest  rates  to  the  levels  of 
many  of  the  other  industrialized  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

This  is  a  false  and  unsound  alterna- 
tive, because  it  might  well  jeopardize  the 
whole  program  of  growth  in  our  Amer- 
ican economy,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
trying  to  fight  unemployment,  at  a  time 
we  are  trying  to  fight  poverty  in  this 
country,  at  a  time  we  are  trying  to  build 
a  greater  growth  factor.  The  worst 
thing  in  the  world  we  could  do  to  our 
domestic  economy  would  be  to  follow  that 
alternative. 

I  should  like  to  direct  my  remarks 
more  specifically  to  a  suggestion  which 
has  been  made  that  transactions  in 
stocks  as  opposed  to  those  in  bonds 
could  be  excluded  from  the  coverage  of 
the  equalization  tax  without  seriously 
compromising  its  chances  for  success. 
It  is  vitally  important,  in  my  opinion, 
that  stocks  be  covered;  first,  to  assure 
sizable  savings  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments on  stock  transactions  themselves 
and,  second,  to  prevent  the  wholesale 
substitution  of  stock  for  bond  transac- 
tions which  would  surely  result  were 
stocks  to  be  exempted  from  the  tax. 

To  those  who  claim  that  this  legisla- 
tion reaches  out  in  an  illogical  and  un- 
necessary fashion  to  include  stocks,  I 
would  say:  Quite  the  contrary,  the  cov- 
erage of  stocks  follows  logically  and  in- 
evitably from  the  decision  to  duplicate, 
by  way  of  this  special  tax.  the  effects 
which  would  have  resulted,  in  regard  to 
foreign  stocks  and  bonds,  from  a  general 
increase  in  our  domestic  long-term  in- 
terest rates. 

Why  do  we  not  depend  on  such  a  rise 
In  interest  rates  instead  of  this  tax?  I 
covered  that  quite  briefly  previously:  it 
is  because  there  are  some  clear  and  com- 
pelling domestic  argimients  against 
higher  long-term  interest  rates  at  this 
time.  Unemployment  continues  to  be 
excessive,  with  5.5  percent  of  our  labor 


force  idle  Operating  rates  in  many  In- 
dustries are  still  well  below  the  most 
economic  level.  Higher  long-term  in- 
terest rates  would  fall  with  special  force 
upon  job-creating  business  Investments 
and  construction  activities.  Higher  long- 
term  interest  rates  would  act  as  a  crip- 
pling drag  upon  an  economy  whose  per- 
formance we  are  seeking  at  this  time  to 
stimulate,  not  to  retard. 

Unless  our  economy  is  progressive  we 
cannot  wage  an  effective  war  against 
poverty,  and  higher  long-term  Interest 
rates  will  not  contribute  to  a  progres- 
sive economy. 

Moreover,  it  would  require  a  drastic 
and  artificial  use  of  monetary  policy  to 
force  up  our  long-term  interest  rates. 
The  flow  of  savings  into  long-term  in- 
vestment markets  continues  to  be  quite 
large.  With  such  an  ample  supply  of 
funds  seeking  Investment  outlets,  only  a 
sharp  and  potentially  disruptive  con- 
traction of  the  money  supply  could 
possibly  succeed  in  raising  long-term  in- 
terest rates. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
higher  long-term  Interest  rates  are 
neither  feasible  nor  desirable  at  this 
time.  They  are  definitely  uncalled  for 
on  domestic  grounds.  Instead,  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax  will  provide  the 
necessary  increase  in  the  cost  to  foreign 
borrowers  of  raising  capital  in  our  mar- 
kets without  in  the  process  imposing  a 
burden  upon  the  domestic  economy. 

That  is  the  crucial  issue  in  the  bill 
before  us  today,  because  we  are  going  to 
have  to  face  up  to  the  gold  outflow 
problem.  This  is  the  sound  road,  which 
will  preserve  the  growth  factors  in  our 
economy  and  allow  us  to  face  up  to  these 
critical  problems  of  unemployment  and 
poverty  here  at  home. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  My  concern  is  as  to 
the  position  of  our  Nation  as  the  finan- 
cial center  of  the  world;  not  only  New 
York  City,  but  also  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco.  Will  this  not  adversely  affect 
our  Nations  position?  Will  it  not  dis- 
courage using  our  financial  markets  for 
Investment  purposes? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  In  my  opinion.  It  will 
bolster  rather  than  discourage  the  im- 
portance of  America  in  the  world  capital 
markets. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Did  not  the  private 
experts  who  testified  before  your  com- 
mittee take  a  different  position  than 
that? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Those  who  testified 
before  our  committee — and  I  know  the 
subject  has  been  raised  before — those 
who  opposed  this  tax  had  a  financial 
and  an  economic  stake  in  the  outcome 
of  this  proposal  because  they  were  en- 
gaged in  the  foreign  Investment  busi- 
ness. We  respect  their  opinion;  we  call 
for  it  when  we  have  hearings,  but  we 
must  weigh  the  opinion  and  the  evidence 
on  the  basis  of  the  economic  interests  of 
those  who  are  giving  the  evidence.  Those 
who  were  unbiased  and  ready  to  face  up 
to  the  problem  of  the  outflow  of  gold 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  in- 
terest and  not  their  special  Interest 
favored  the  tax. 


Mr.  McCLORY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  one  more  question? 
Mr  ULLMAN.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  It  seems  to  me  from 
examining  part  of  the  testimony  at 
lejist — and  I  happen  to  know  some  of  the 
Individuals  who  tesUfled — that  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  will  cause  other  nations 
of  the  world  to  lose  confidence  in  the 
dollar,  which  Is  the  most  Important  thing 
in  our  gold  position. 

Mr.   ULLMAN.     My  opinion  is  abso- 
lutely the  contrary  to  that. 

Mr.  MILLS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.    I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  was  about  to  say  that  Just 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  If  we  continue 
on  without  addressing  ourselves  at  every 
opportunity  to  some  solution  of  this  im- 
balance In  dollar  payments,  that  is  what 
is  going  to  give  rise  to  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  American  dollar.  It  is  not  some- 
thing we  do  in  the  interests  of  protecting 
the  value  of  that  dollar  that  Is  going  to 
give  rise  to  any  lack  of  confidence  In  It. 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  gentleman  Is  ab- 
solutely correct.  In  my  opinion,  if  we 
do  nothing,  and  the  gold  outflow  in- 
creases, that  will  jeopardize  the  Ameri- 
can dollar  more  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  My  feeling  is  that  if 
we  acknowledge  a  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion and  this  regulation,  as  was  brought 
out  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  this 
in  itself  causes  these  other  nations  to 
lose  the  confldence  which  is  the  vital 
part  of  reUlning  our  gold  position. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  In  my  opinion,  if  we 
do  not  face  up  to  this  critical  problem 
of  the  outflow  of  gold,  then  we  will  have 
more  trouble  holding  confldence  around 
the  world  and  the  dollar  will  be  In 
trouble.  The  only  way  we  can  preserve 
and  protect  the  dollar  is  to  face  up  to 
the  issue,  which  is  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  in  this  legislation  before  us  here. 
I  would  rather  not  yield  any  further 
until  I  can  examine  a  little  bit  further 
this  question  of  the  elimination  of 
stocks  from  the  bill. 

The   CHAIRMAN.     The   time   of   the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  an  additional  5  minutes. 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
The  interest  equalization  tax  must 
apply  both  to  stocks  and  bonds  in  order 
to  be  effective.  If  it  were  to  be  applied 
only  to  stocks,  serious  distortions  would 
arise.  Strong  incentives  to  shift  from 
bond  to  stock  transactions  would  oper- 
ate on  both  sides  of  the  market^ln  the 
case  of  foreign  borrowers  and  in  the 
case  of  American  Investors.  For  many 
foreign  borrowers,  the  issuance  of  stocks 
or  bonds  for  sale  in  this  country  would 
be  close  alternatives.  Instead  of  reduc- 
ing their  current  borrowing  in  this  coun- 
try, they  could  simply  choose  to  raise 
capital  here  through  untaxed  stock 
issues. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  market,  the 
reaction  of  American  Investors  to  the 
taxation  of  foreign  bonds,  but  not  stocks, 
is  equally  predictable.  The  portfolios  of 
many  American  institutional  Investors 
are  extensively  diversified  and  respon- 


sive to  differential  earning  prospects. 
They  would  not  fail  to  be  alert  to  the 
opportunity — if  it  were  available — to  ex- 
pand their  purchasing  of  tax-free  foreign 
stocks  and  to  that  extent  lessen  their 
purchases  of  taxable  foreign  bonds. 

Thus,  with  foreign  bonds  tsuced.  and 
foreign  stocks  untaxed,  strong  market 
forces  would  develop  both  here  and 
abroad  to  encourage  the  increased  sale 
by  foreigners,  and  purchase  by  Ameri- 
cans, of  foreign  stocks  In  preference  to 
foreign  bonds.  This  would  cut  sharply 
Into  the  savings  expected  from  this  meas- 
ure. 

If  the  interest  equalization  tax  leaves 
out  stocks,  this  will  present  foreign  bor- 
rowers with  what  amounts  to  an  open 
Invitation  to  convert  new  or  outstanding 
bonds  to  stock  issues — simply  to  get 
around  the  tax  and  the  increased  cost 
of  borrowing  It  represents.  There  are  a 
variety  of  techniques  by  which  foreign 
stock  issues  could  be  used  to  achieve  the 
financing  results  now  achieved  by  bonds. 
Financial  ingenuity  would  discover  new 
ways  to  blur  the  sharp  line  between  debt 
and  equity  instruments  and  escape  the 
effects  of  the  tax.  We  cannot  settle  for 
a  halfway  measure.  It  simply  will  not 
work. 

Those  who  think  it  Is  unnecessary  to 
include  stocks  in  this  legislation  may 
argue  that  net  purchases  of  new  and 
outstanding  foreign  stocks  by  Americans 
are  not  large  and  that  not  much  will  be 
lost.  They  are  likely  to  refer  to  the  out- 
flow of  some  $100  million  in  1962  and  $50 
million  in  the  first  half  of  1963,  rather 
than  the  $370  million  in  1961.  This  fails 
to  recognize  that  in  1962  and  early  1963 
net  sales  of  Canadian  stocks  occurred  in- 
stead of  the  regular  purchases  that  are 
normally  to  be  expected.  But  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  temporary  phe- 
nomenon attributable  to  a  change  in  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1962 — ending  the  prac- 
tice by  which  purchase  of  Canadian  mu- 
tual fund  shares  could  convert  earnings 
Into  capital  gains  for  Americans — and 
the  retirement  of  the  stocks  of  private 
Quebec  utilities,  some  of  which  were  held 
by  Americans. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  sug- 
gested that  in  the  absence  of  special  in- 
fiuences.  a  net  outflow  of  as  much  as 
$350  million  or  more  into  foreign  stocks 
would  be  a  reasonable  estimate  of  pro- 
spective volume  in  future  years. 

This  is  simply  a  forecast  of  possible 
developments  on  the  basis  of  past  trends 
and  the  rapidly  developing  familiarity 
of  American  investors  with  foreign  secu- 
rities. It  makes  no  allowance  whatso- 
ever for  the  extensive  shifting  into  stock 
that  would  surely  result  from  a  decision 
to  tax  purchases  of  foreign  bonds,  but 
not  foreign  stocks.  The  Treasury  has 
estimated  that  when  all  the  relevant 
factors  are  considered,  failure  to  tax 
stocks  could  easily  involve  the  sacriflce  of 
balance-of-pavments  gains  as  large  as 
$500  to  $600  million  a  year. 

We  see  then  that  the  amounts  involved 
are  by  no  means  insignificant.  The  ex- 
clusion of  stocks  would  be  a  special  and 
costly  concession  not  justified  by  any 
economic  logic.  It  would  be  an  undesir- 
able step. 

What  we  are  doing  here  Is  making  a 
real  dent  in  our  outflow  problem.    We 


did  it  as  of  last  year  when  this  bill  was 
introduced,  because  the  effects  of  the 
legislation  were  felt  immediately.  You 
can  look  at  the  results  from  the  day  the 
legislation  was  introduced.  It  has  been 
extremely  helpful  to  date.  We  can  only 
continue  that  effectiveness,  however,  by 
taking  positive  action  on  this  bill  today. 

In  my  opinion  it  would  be  catastrophic 
were  we  to  vote  down  this  legislation.  It 
would  have  a  tremendous  impact  upon 
our  outflow  of  gold  and  would  be  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  the  American  dol- 
lar. I  cannot  emphasize  strongly  enough 
the  importance  to  the  future  of  the 
American  economy  of  the  adoption  of 
this  sound  program.  It  will,  within  the 
limits  of  the  principles  and  concepts  of 
the  free  enterprise  system  of  this  coun- 
try give  us  what  we  need  In  the  foreign 
investment  field  to  stop  the  outfiow  of 
gold.  I  think  it  is  a  sound  concept,  a 
good  one,  and  I  certainly  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  vote  for  this  bill 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  address  a  question,  if  I  may.  to 
the  distinguished  chairmsm  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  This  measure  before  us 
today  is  in  response  to  the  need  to  meet 
the  problem  of  the  balance-of -payments 
deficit  of  our  country? 

Mr.  MILLS.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Is  one  of  the  contrib- 
uting factors  to  the  balance-of -payments 
deficit  of  our  country  the  tourist  deficit 
that  we  have,  namely,  the  amount  of 
money  that  Americans  spend  abroad  in 
excess  of  the  amount  of  money  that  peo- 
ple from  abroad  spend  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  MILLS.    That  is  a  factor,  yes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  If  we  could  induce 
more  Americans  to  travel  in  the  United 
States  and  see  America  and  induce  more 
people  from  abroad  to  come  and  see  and 
know  America,  would  that  contribute 
materially  to  the  diminution  of  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  would;  and  I  would 
suggest  that  if  they  stopped  in  Miami  on 
their  way.  it  would  be  a  great  help. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  In  view  of  the  very 
generous  statement  of  the  able  chairman, 
I  hope  that  before  they  return  they  will 
visit  and  become  acquainted  with  the 
beauties  of  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  that  this  House  recently  passed 
a  resolution  that  I  introduced  to  desig- 
nate this  year  as  "See  America  Year." 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
able  gentleman  from  Oregon  will  yield 
further,  I  wish  warmly  to  commend  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Oregon 
for  what  he  has  contributed  toward  the 
reduction  of  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit  by  encouraging  Americans  to  see 
this  wonderful  country  of  ours,  and  one 


of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  it  is  his 
own  State  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  for  the  very 
diligent  study,  and  the  effort  he  has 
made  during  the  time  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  support  measures  and  to  help 
develop  measures  that  in  his  opinion 
would  obviate  the  necessity  of  increasing 
the  interest  rates.  I  know  how  strongly 
he  feels  on  that  subj  ect.  I  commend  him 
for  the  efforts  he  has  put  forth  in  behalf 
of  those  objectives. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Knox]. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to- 
day with  considerable  misgivings  over 
the  legislation  before  the  House,  HJl. 
8000.  I  must  admit  I  find  myself  In 
somewhat  of  a  quandary.  This  results 
from  the  claims  advanced  by  the  admin- 
istration and  the  committee  majority 
that  this  bill  results  in  a  net  improve- 
ment in  our  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion of  some  $1.25  to  $1.5  billion  an- 
nually based  on  the  rate  of  the  first  6 
months  of  last  year.  In  addition  it  is 
estimated  that  the  bill  will  raise  reve- 
nues by  up  to  $30  million  a  year — not  a 
fantastic  amount  in  these  days  of  $100 
billion  budgets,  but  significant,  nonethe- 
less. 

Certainly  there  can  be  no  disputing 
the  fact  that  our  balance-of-oayments 
position  is  precarious  and  badly  in  need 
of  remedial  measures.  And  certainly 
the  objective  of  this  bill,  that  is  to  stem 
the  tide  of  gold  fiowing  from  our  shores. 
Is  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  Yet 
through  examination  of  the  form  this 
effort  is  taking  in  H.R.  8000,  and 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  longnm 
effects  this  bill  would  have,  soon  leads 
one  to  the  grave  misgivings  which  I 
mentioned  earlier. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  we  have 
much  to  do  to  correct  our  imbalance  of 
payments.  However,  upon  reflection  it 
is  clear  that  H.R.  8000  attacks  only  the 
symptoms  of  that  illness  and  leaves  the 
root  causes  unchanged  and  unchecked. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  bill  may  in- 
crease rather  than  decrease  our  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  over  the  long  run 
through  jeopardizing  the  dividend  and 
interest  return  on  investments  abroad, 
and  reducing  the  amount  of  repayment 
of  obligations  from  abroad  that  cur- 
rently help  to  bolster  the  plus  side  of  our 
balance-of-payments  accounts.  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Dillon  admitted  this  fact 
and  cited  it  as  the  reason  to  make  the 
tax  "temix)rary"  with  an  expiration  date 
of  December  31,  1965.  Yet  one  only  has 
to  look  to  our  experience  with  the  so- 
called  "temporary"  wartime  excise  taxes 
to  see  how  "untemporary"  these  "tem- 
porary" taxes  can  become.  Year  after 
year  we  have  extended  these  taxes  long 
after  the  reason  for  their  enactment  had 
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oassed  in  spite  of  clear-cut  evidence, 
especially  in  the  case  of  automotive  ex- 
cises, of  their  adverse  economic  ^^P^'];^ 
Yet  today  we  are  about  to  set  another 
of  these  "temporary  taxes  in  mot^. 
Have  we  any  assurance  that  come  De- 
cember 1965  we  will  not  be  asked  to  ex- 
tend them  from  year  to  year? 

Further  misgivings  arise  because  of  the 
internal  inconsistencies  and  implications 
of  HR    8000.     To  begin  with,  it  estab- 
lishes a  confusing  pattern  of  exemptions 
that  can  only  be  reconciled  when  one 
realizes  that  the  thrust  of  HR.  8000  is 
not  to  equalize  interest  rates  nor  to  tax. 
but  to  funnel  capital  transactions  into 
channels  where  the  Treasury  and  the 
President    can    control    them    through 
threats  of  removing  exemptions  if  the 
borrowers  and  lenders  do  not  cooperate 
with  administration  policies.    Thus  the 
main  thrust  of  the  exemptions  pattern 
is  to  channel  capital  transactions  into 
the  commercial  bank  category  which  is 
exempt  from  the  tax  at  present.    A  psy- 
chological club  could  then  be  used  to 
control  the  volume  and  pattern  of  these 
transactions. 

There  is  the  further  problem  of  the 
blanket  exemption  granted  by  implica- 
tion to  Canada  for  the  purposes  of  "in- 
ternational   monetary    stability."      Ap- 
proximately half  of  the  new  issues  of 
foreign  securities  purchases  by  U.S.  resi- 
dents originated   in  Canada.     It  seems 
somehow  inconsistent  that  we  should  be 
providing  a  special  privilege  of  access  to 
U.S.  money  markets  to  Canada  at  a  time 
when  she  is  placing  embargoes  on  U.S. 
automotive  parts,  magazines,  and  many 
other  trade  categories  in  an  attempt  to 
freeze  us  out  of  her  markets.     In  the 
automotive  category  alone  this  will  jeop- 
ardize over  $300  million  a  year  of  our 
exports  and  threaten  many  jobs  in  the 
United  States  and  may  well  force  U.S. 
auto  and  auto  parts  manufacturers  to 
transfer  a  substantial  portion  of  their 
operations  to  Canada  or  forgo  this  mar- 
ket.  Yet  we  still  have  no  assurance  that 
the  exemption  to  be  granted  Canada  will 
in  any  way  be  contingent  on  working  out 
any  more  satisfactory  trade  agreements 
with  her. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  relation  to  the  legis- 
lation which  is  now  pending  before  the 
committee,  throughout  the  hearings  I 
Interrogated  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  also  some  of  his  assistants  rela- 
tive to  the  agreement  which  had  been 
reached  with  Canada  whereby  the  Presi- 
dent would  Immediately  issue  a  waiver  of 
this  legislation  as  it  applied  to  Canada 
In  its  acquiring  funds  through  our  finan- 
cial markets.    The  reason  I  have  raised 
this  question  is  because  when  we  were 
discussing  this  legislation  Canada  set  up 
an  embargo  on  automotive  parts  which 
were  being  exported  into  Canada.    This 
meant  a  reduction  in  our  exports  in  the 
amount  of  $300  million  a  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  justification  for  the 
President  assuring  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment that  he  would  not  apply  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  to  Canada  is  some- 
thing for  which  I  cannot  see  any  justifi- 
cation whatsoever.  This  $300  million 
worth  of  automotive  parts  that  were 
going  into  Canada  represented,  roughly. 


according  to  the  Treasury  Department, 
approximately  400  jobs  in  the  United 
States.  So.  we  are  willing  to  export  our 
dollars  and  also  to  export  ou.-  jobs  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment in  their  determination  that  there 
is  going  to  be  nothing  In  this  legislation 
which  win  hamper  them  in  the  expansion 
of  their  own  Industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  any  ques- 
tion in  my  own  mind  that  if  this  legis- 
lation passes  with  that  waiver,  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
granted  to  Canada,  they  will  come  into 
our  money  markets,  borrow  our  money, 
and  expand  their  plant  facilities  as  far 
as  automotive  parts  are  concerned  and. 
in  turn,  will  send  those  automotive  parts, 
which  they  are  manufacturing.  Into  our 
channels  of  export  that  we  have  today  as 
far  as  automotive  parts  are  concerned. 
Mr   Chairman,  in  all  fairness  to  the 
American  people  I  believe  if  they  are 
going  to  be  called  upon  to  finance  the 
operation    of    foreign    countries    they 
should  not  have  to  export  their  jobs  in 
order  to  do  it.    This  Is  actually  what  this 
legislation  will  do.  with  the  promise  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.    We 
will  be  exporting  Jobs  from  this  country 
into  Canada,  plus  the  furnishing  of  fi- 
nancial means  with  which  they  can  ex- 
pand their  own  economy.    In  my  opinion 
this  will  bring  about  disaster  to  a  cer- 
tain segment  of  our  own  working  force 
here  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  certainly  is  my  hope 
that  when  the  members  of  the  Committee 
take  everything  Into  consideration  that 
is  Involved  in  this  legislation,  the  House 
will  vote  it  down  and  not  enact  legis- 
lation which  win  be  contrary  to  what  It 
is  projected  to  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  an  realize  that  the 
imbalance  of  payments  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion. However.  I  do  not  believe  this  Is 
the  manner  In  which  we  can  get  to  It. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  H.R.  8000 
wUl  not  solve  our  balance-of-payments 
problem.    Like  other  steps  taken  In  the 
last  year  or  so  by  the  administration.  It 
Is  a  "gimmick"  designed  to  buy   time. 
One  certainly  must  admire  the  imagina- 
tion and  ingenuity  shown  by  the  Treas- 
ury in  the  series  of  transactions  outlined 
in  the  minority  views  on  page  80.    These 
Involved  the  requests  to  Western  Euro- 
pean nations  to  anticipate  payment  of 
their  debt  obUgations  and  pay  in  ad- 
vance for   mUitary   supplies  purchased 
here   and  the   subsequent  special   bor- 
rowings  abroad   by   the   Treasury.     All 
these  made  the  balance  sheet  look  bet- 
ter, but  like  HR.  8000  they  do  not  at- 
tack the   root  causes   of   the  problem. 
They  have  given  us  a  little  more  time. 
H.R.  8000  also  gives  us  a  little  more  time. 
But  It  makes  It  doubly  Imperative  that  we 
take  steps  now  to  get  at  the  underlying 
problems,  especially  the  volume  of  gov- 
ernment expenditures   overseas.     As   I 
menUoned  earUer.  H.R.  8000  wUl  have  a 
substantial  adverse  effect  In  the  long  run. 
This  coupled  with  the  potentially  adverse 
impact  on  our  commercial  trade  balances 
of  the  tax  reduction  bUl  further  reduce 
the  time  available  to  us  to  correct  our 
balance-of-payments      problem.         We 
should   recognize   also   that  HJl.  8000, 


whUe  giving  us  added  time,  may  wen 
make  the  task  of  ultimate  solution  more 
difficult  through  jeopardizing  the  private 
Investment  sector  of  the  accounts. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman.  whUe 
I  heartily  agree  that  there  Is  a  need  to 
make  corrections  in  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments position  of  even  greater  magnitude 
than  proposed  in  H.R.  8000. 1  cannot  sup- 
port a  measure  which  is  so  vaguely  as- 
sured of  temporary  success  and  so  certain 
of  long-term  adverse  impact.  This  Is  not 
a  time  for  more  "gimmicks."  It  Is  a  time 
for  realistic  reappraisal  aimed  at  basic 
solution  of  the  problem.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  H.R.  8000. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Alger] . 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
happy  to  take  part  In  a  debate  where  I 
feel  once  again  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  win  en- 
deavor to  give  a  wen-rounded  viewpoint 
on  this  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  relate  my  views  pri- 
marily to  the  minority  report  that  wUl 
be  found  on  page  76  of  the  report  ac- 
companying the  bni.  I  am  Impressed. 
Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  fact  we  are  really 
considering  two  conflicting  matters  and 
blending  them  together. 

On  one  hand,  we  can  this  program 
temporary,  yet  aU  of  us  know  in  oui 
hearts  that  this  will  become  permanent. 
There  is  nothing  more  permanent  In 
Government  than  a  temporary  program. 
Therefore  I  shan  relate  my  remarks  on 
the  assumption  that  this  wUl  be  a  per- 
manent program  because  I  cannot  be- 
Ueve.  from  my  10  years  here,  this  is 
going  to  be  temporary. 

There  is  the  danger  of  using  this  ex- 
pedient solution,  even  though  it  is  al- 
leged that  it  may  do  a  little  short  range 
good  there  win  be  greater  overan  long 
range  dangers.  That  win  throw  out  a 
smoke  screen  to  hinder  a  correct  solu- 
tion of  the  problem. 

I  would  like  to  touch  on  several  of  the 
considerations  which  I  beUeve  to  be  the 
correct  solution.  First  I  want  to  quote 
from  page  76  of  the  report  this  state- 
ment that  I  beUeve  is  correct: 
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Even  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 
forced  to  admit  that  the  long-term  effect 
of  this  legislation  will  be  adverse  to  our 
balance  of  payments.  In  fact,  this  was  cited 
as  the  reason  for  making  the  legislation 
"temporary". 

It  Strikes  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
would  do  something  about  balance  of 
payments  or  rather  the  Imbalance  of 
payments  and  the  gold  outflow  within 
that  solution,  the  fact  must  not  be  de- 
nied that  when  we  Invest  money  we 
make  money.  It  takes  money  to  make 
money.  When  we  Invest  overseas  there 
Is  a  flow  of  cash  returning  to  this  coun- 
try which  in  the  long  run  helps  correct 
the  Imbalance  of  payments.  That  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  argument 
presented  to  us  in  connection  with  this 
pending  legislation. 

I  ask  you  to  remember  that  one  of  o\ir 
great  strengths  has  been  our  free  capital 
market.  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who 
think  we  wUl  solve  this  problem  on  a 
temporary  basis  by  hamstringing  even  to 
a  Umlted  extent  the  free  money  market. 


What  are  the  problems  we  have  facing 
us?  As  I  see  it,  they  are  very  plainly 
stated  on  page  81  of  the  report: 

Instead  of  compromising  our  position  of 
financial  leadership  of  the  free  world  by 
curtailing  private  outflow  of  capital,  we 
should  reappraise  our  governmental  ex- 
penditures abroad.  Governmental  expend- 
itures should  be  reduced  before  private 
Investment. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
problem  is  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
giving  money  away  abroad.  We  have 
been  giving  it  away  to  the  extent  of  over 
$100  billion  since  World  War  n.  Lots 
of  this  was  necessary,  of  course,  as  we 
helped  shore  up  the  economy  of  others 
and  the  defense  of  the  world.  But  we 
have  been  giving  money  away,  and  it  is 
high  time  we  stopped  this  form  of  gold 
outflow.  The  gold  outflow  follows  our 
giving  it  away. 

Second,  our  trade  in  this  world  is  not 
reciprocal.  The  foreign  nations  are  not 
matohing  our  tariff  cuts.  If  they  would 
we  would  see  a  flner  balance  of  payments 
than  we  are  now  seeing. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  two  quo- 
tations from  the  report.    On  page  82: 

The  tax  rate  reductions  In  the  proposed 
Revenue  Act  of  1963  are  relied  upon  to  bring 
about  a  substantial  Increase  In  consumer 
purchasing  power  In  the  United  States.  Such 
an  Increase  will  Inevitably  result  In  a  cor- 
responding Increase  In  merchandising  Im- 
ports. Tax  reduction  will  produce  no  off- 
setting Increase  In  merchandise  exports.  As 
a  net  result,  the  U.S.  commercial  trade  bal- 
ance may  be  reduced. 

In  other  words,  a  further  imbalance  of 
payments  and  increased  gold  outflow. 

To  counteract  this  effect  It  Is  necessary  to 
encourage  Investment  abroad,  with  the  ac- 
companying Increased  return  on  such  In- 
vestment. This  bill  Is  a  backward  step  to- 
ward the  solution  of  the  problem.  Instead, 
we  should  be  striving  to  Increase  U.S.  owner- 
ship of  foreign  Income-producing  assets. 

In  Other  words,  the  answer  is  just  the 
reverse  of  the  action  we  are  taking  today. 

Finally,  let  me  quote  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  report: 

If  the  United  States  Is  to  maintain  Its 
position  as  leader  of  the  free  world  in  the 
cold  war  with  the  Communist  bloc,  and  par- 
ticularly In  the  economic  confrontation,  we 
must  maintain  our  position  as  the  financial 
leader  of  the  free  world.  That  position  can 
be  maintained  only  so  long  as  we  provide  a 
free  capital  market.  Our  position  of  leader- 
ship imposes  upon  us  that  burden.  In- 
deed, to  be  banker  to  the  world  is  a  profitable 
occupation.  This  bill  would  seek  to  destroy 
that  position.  It  refiects  a  "defeatist"  at- 
titude which  we  cannot  accept. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Derounian]. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  H  R.  8000.  as  discussed  here 
today,  is  to  restrict  the  flow  of  U.S.  in- 
vestment capital  abroad  in  order  to  al- 
leviate our  unfavorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments. While  no  one  could  be  naive 
enough  to  claim  that  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem  was  not  serious,  one  can 
question  the  need  for,  and  the  purpose 
of.  this  particular  legislation. 

This  legislation  has  been  labeled  as 
"temporary"  by  its  advocates.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  nothing  about  Gov- 


ernment is  temporary.  If  we  stop  to 
analyze  this  statement  it  contains  a  lot 
of  truth.  About  the  only  thing  In  Gov- 
ernment which  is  temporary  is  the  men 
who  run  it. 

We  have  only  to  consider  the  Korean 
war  tax  rates  as  a  good  example  of  a 
so-called  temporary  measure.  These 
tax  increases  were  enacted  at  the  time 
of  the  Korean  war  to  raise  temporary 
revenues  to  relieve  the  flnancial  strain 
on  the  Government  necessitated  by  our 
military  mobilization.  Some  10  years 
later  we  are  stm  annually  extending 
these  taxes.  The  Government  has  come 
to  rely  on  their  revenues  and  there  Is 
little  doubt  but  what  they  will  be  around 
for  several  years  to  come.  This  is  merely 
one  example  of  what  is  meant  when  we 
talk  about  "temporary"  legislation.  I 
am  sure  my  coneagues  can  think  of  many 
others. 

When  we  consider  this  bill,  let  us  con- 
sider it  with  our  eyes  open.  This  so- 
called  temporary  tax  could  and  in  all 
probabUity  win  become  permanent.  Let 
us  profit  from  our  experience  with  other 
temporary  measures.  It  is  very  diflBcult 
to  undo  that  which  has  been  done. 

This  legislation  deals  only  with  the 
symptoms  and  will  not — under  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination — remedy  our 
balance-of-payments  problem.  WhUe  it 
might  reflect  some  slight  improvement 
over  the  short  run,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  but  what  it  wni  not  bring  any 
lasting  relief.  For  this  reason  it  is  il- 
lusory. It  can  create  the  false  sense 
that  we  have  flnally  come  to  grips  with 
a  problem  which  has  troubled  not  only 
this  administration — but  prior  adminis- 
trations. 

The  real  problem  in  our  unfavorable 
balance  of  payments,  as  we  all  know,  has 
been  the  rate  of  Federal  expenditures 
overseas.  While  tourists  traveling 
abroad  spend  U.S.  dollars  and  while  U.S. 
investors  do  likewise,  the  greater  sum  in 
our  imbalances  are  those  amounts  ex- 
pended for  both  military  and  financial 
aid  in  other  countries  of  the  world. 
While  I  do  not  advocate  that  we  termi- 
nate our  foreign  aid  program.  I  do  main- 
tain that  it  is  time  that  we  started  budg- 
eting our  foreign  aid  dollars. 

This  Congress,  in  the  session  just  com- 
pleted, made  a  serious  attempt  to  cut 
back  on  foreign  aid  expenditures.  How- 
ever, after  these  cuts  were  made  and  the 
bill  enacted  Into  law,  the  administration 
made  pubUc  the  fact  that  due  to  flexi- 
bility in  carryover  new  obligatlonal  au- 
thority they  would  be  able  to  spend  the 
same  amount  of  money  this  fiscal  year  as 
they  did  in  the  past  fiscal  year.  In  other 
words,  these  hidden  funds,  brought  to 
light  only  after  passage  of  the  aid  bill, 
will  in  fact  negate  to  a  large  extent  any 
economies  this  Congress  attempted  to 
Impose  on  our  aid  program. 

Since  World  War  II  we  have  spent  In 
the  neighborhood  of  $100  billion  in  aid 
to  other  countries  of  the  world.  Yet, 
at  the  same  time — according  to  our  Pres- 
ident— there  is  a  need  to  declare  war  on 
poverty  here  at  home.  We  cannot  hope 
to  cure  our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem— and  satisfy  the  needs  of  our  own 
people — if  we  continue  to  make  expendi- 


tures of  the  magnitude  that  we  have  been 
making  in  the  area  of  foreign  aid. 

This  legislation  Is  not  the  first  attempt 
by  this  administration  to  sweep  our 
balance-of-payments  problem  under  the 
rug.  The  administration  has  been  en- 
couraging Western  European  nations  to 
prepay  their  debt  oWlgatlons  to  the 
United  States  and  to  pay  In  advance  for 
mintary  supphes.  In  addition,  the 
Treasury  has  borrowed  funds  abroad 
which,  at  the  option  of  the  lenders,  are 
repayable  at  a  fixed  rate  of  exchange  in 
a  foreign  currency.  These  schemes  have 
been  resorted  to.  to  bring  about  an  im- 
provement in  our  balance  of  payments 
"on  paper."  But,  that  is  aU  it  is,  an 
improvement  on  paper. 

Over  the  long  run,  this  legislation  will 
adversely  affect  our  balance  of  payments! 
Over  the  long  run  we  benefit  from  UJ3. 
investment  abroad.  The  return  on  in- 
vestment once  repatriated  in  the  form  of 
interest  or  dividends  acts  favorably  on 
our  balance.  We  are  being  asked  to  give 
up  this  long-term  benefit  to  realize  a 
short-term  "fictional"  improvement  in 
our  balance  of  payments. 

In  addition,  we  are  being  asked  to  turn 
our  backs  on  what  is  happening  in  the 
world  aroimd  us.  As  the  other  countries 
of  the  world  become  more  heavily  indus- 
trialized they  are  Imposing  restrictions 
on  imports.  This  has  necessitated  U.S. 
investment  overseas  in  order  to  main- 
tain and  expand  the  markets  for  U.S. 
products. 

Further.  H.R.  8000  is  objectionable  be- 
cause of  the  manner  in  which  it  wsis  im- 
posed. The  late  President  Kennedy,  In 
his  balance-of-payments  message  of  July 
18.  1963,  proposed  this  tax  and  further 
proposed  that  it  be  retroactive  as  of  that 
date.  This  means  that  while  the  biU 
may  not  become  law  untU  late  this 
spring — if  it  becomes  law  at  aU — our  for- 
eign capital  market  has  come  to  a  vir- 
tual standstill.  Any  desired  effect  which 
the  administration  has  hoped  to  achieve 
by  this  bill  is  being  achieved  by  the  delay 
in  enactment — and  not  by  enactment. 

At  the  time  it  was  proposed,  the  com- 
mlttee  was  Involved  In  the  long  deUbera- 
tions  requisite  to  writing  a  tax  biU.  It 
was  evident  at  that  time  that  your  com- 
mittee was  giving  priority  to  the  tax  bin. 
H.R.  8363.  and  that  no  other  new  legis- 
lation would  be  considered.  Nonethe- 
less, the  interest  equalization  tax  was 
proposed.  Since  that  time,  U5.  Investors 
have  been  plagued  with  the  indeflnite- 
ness  and  uncertainty  of  this  proposed 
retroactive  tax. 

The  administration  has  been  success- 
ful in  curbing  foreign  capital  investment 
by  U.S.  investors  by  this  threat — a  threat 
imposed  not  by  legislative  action,  but  by 
Executive  decree.  This  is  why  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  pushed  for  its  early 
enactment.  This  is  why  Secretary  Dil- 
lon told  the  Senate  Finance  Cwnmlttee 
that  he  would  not  ask  them  to  Interrupt 
their  hearings  on  the  tax  bill  to  con- 
sider H.R.  8000. 

As  the  bill  finally  evolved  from  your 
committee,  it  exempts  more  transactions 
than  it  attempts  to  tax.  It  exempts  di- 
rect investments,  short-term  foreign 
loans  and  long-term  foreign  bank  loans. 
In  addition,  by  Presidential  authority. 
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Canadian  transactions  have  been  ex- 
empted. While  those  exempted  might 
tend  to  feel  safe,  this  bill  can  serve  as 
a  club  for  the  administration  to  use  to 
compel  even  those  exempted  to  fall  mto 
Une  If  they  fail  to  see  the  handwrit- 
ing on  the  wall  and  do  not  restrict  their 
operations,  the  administration  will  pro- 
pose another  retroactive  biU  to  remove 
the  exemptions. 

Secretary  Dillon,  in  his  prepared  sUte- 
ment  before  your  committee,  stated: 

other  industrialized  countrlee,  to  support 
their  own  rapid  growth,  should  develop  their 
own  capital  market  facilities  for  mobilizing 
and  distributing  their  own  domestic  savings. 
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I  am  sure  my  colleagues  from  the  New 
York  greater  metropolitan  area  in  par- 
ticular will  want  to  consider  carefully 
the  import  of  this  statement. 

Could  it  mean  that  New  York  City  will 
lose  its  position  as  the  financial  capital 
of  the  world?  My  coUeagues  on  the  other 
side  would  probably  answer,  of  course 
not  However,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  not  quite  sure  himself. 
When  I  asked  him  the  same  question 
during  the  hearings  on  this  bill,  he  an- 
swered: "I  hope  it  will  not  have  any  such 
effect."  I  need  not  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  hoping  is  like  wishing— it 
does   not   necessarily   make   something 

true.  . 

As  a  New  Yorker.  I  have  always  been 
proud  of  our  fair  city  and  its  position  In 
the  financial  world.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
New  York  become  a  second-  or  third-rate 
financial  community  in  the  eyes  of  the 
rest  of  the  free  world. 

Under  this  bill,  are  we  not  saying, 
sorry  boys,  but  take  your  business  else- 
where. Would  we  not  be  practicing  a 
form  of  "financial  segregation."  If  the 
color  of  your  transaction  happens  to  be 
wrong  and.  therefore,  not  covered  by  an 
exemption,  you  will  be  turned  away. 

The  United  States  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized as  the  capital  market  of  the  free 
world.  We  are  now  being  asked  to  abdi- 
cate this  position,  and  in  turn  we  are 
asking  the  other  nations  of  the  free 
world  to  establish  independent  capital 
markets.  This  is  being  done  merely  to 
improve  "on  paper"  our  ba'ance-of -pay- 
ments problem,  and  in  avoidance  of  solu- 
tions which  will  bring  about  a  real  im- 
provement. I  seriously  question  the  de- 
sirability of  forsaking  our  role  as  a  prom- 
inent world  banker  at  a  time  when  we 
are  Involved  in  a  life  struggle  with  the 
Communist  menace. 

If  I  were  a  trade  protectionist  I  could 
vote  for  this  bill  without  any  trouble 
whatsoever.  However.  I  have  always 
been  for  freer  trade,  with  true  reciproc- 
ity. Let  us  not  be  fooled,  this  is  a  pro- 
tectionist measure.  In  conflict  with  the 
administration's  foreign  trade  program. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  the  de- 
feat of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  jrleld  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  CollkrI. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
In  the  somewhat  uncomfortable  position 
of  being  one  of  two  members  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  committee  suoport- 
Ing  the  legislation  before  us  today.  I 
do  so  because  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  we  must  take  some  positive 


and  definite  steps  at  this  time  to  curb 
the  flow  of  US.  gold  abroad. 

When  one  stops  to  consider  that  on 
March  3.  1963.  our  gold  reserves  were 
$15  920  billion  whUe  on  March  3,  1964, 
they  had  shrunk  to  $15,460  bUUon.  the 
problem  is  obvious. 

In  supporting  this  legislation  I  cer- 
tainly am  not  under  any  Impression  that 
this  wUl  solve  the  serious  problem  of  our 
balance  of  payments.     Instead.  I  would 
admit  that  this  Is  merely  a  step  In  the 
direction  we  must  take  if  we  are  to  realis- 
tically face  up  to  the  problem  before  us. 
It  would  be  sheer  folly,  however,  to 
assume  that  enactment  of  this  bill  with- 
out a  reevaluation  of  our  foreign  spend- 
ing policies  will  serve  any  good  purpose. 
Unless  we  Implement  the  legislation  with 
a  reappraisal  of  our  foreign  spending , 
parUcvUarly  In  the  area  of  getting  some 
of  our  allies  to  share  in  the  cost  of  the 
common  defense  of  the  free  world,  we 
may  find  that  the  net  result  of  the  leg- 
IslaUon  will  merely  be  a  "flyspeck"  effect 
upon  our  gold  reserve  problem. 

In  the  course  of  the  deliberations  on 
this  legislation  the  exemptions  which 
were  made  vastly  Improved  the  bill. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  believe,  as  do 
some  of  my  good  colleagues  with  whom 
I  usually  agree,  that  this  will  necessarily 
become  a  permanent  program.  Certain- 
ly after  we  have  lived  with  it  for  2  years, 
assuming  that  the  bill  Is  enacted  Into 
law.  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view Its  effect.  I  am  prepared  to  believe 
that  if  it  does  not  In  some  degree  achieve 
the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  brought 
before  the  House  today.  Congress  In  Its 
wisdom  will  not  extend  the  program. 

In  summarizing  my  point  of  view  on 
this.  I  repeat  that  we  must  take  some 
positive  action.  Certainly,  we  cannot 
turn  our  backs  on  the  fact  that  this  gold 
reserve  problem  Is  a  critical  one.  We 
have  seen  our  gold  reserves  shrink  from 
approximately  $26  blUlon  In  1946  to  the 
present  alltime  low  of  less  than  $15  Va 
billion.  Hence,  we  must  face  up  to  the 
problem.  The  degree  to  which  we  will 
solve  It  by  enactment  of  this  legislation  is 
to  some  extent  problematical,  but  I  am 
convinced  we  must  take  this  first  step. 
I  believe  this  should  be  the  first  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

I  reiterate  that  we  should  implement 
the  legislation  today  with  an  agonizing 
reappraisal  of  our  foreign  spending  pro- 
grams and  policies  and  the  effect  they 
have  had  In  recent  years  in  creating  the 
critical  situation  In  which  we  find  our- 
selves today. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  RbidI. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, all  of  us.  as  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, are  from  time  to  time  faced  with 
difficult  decisions.  We  vote  on  bills  that 
we  may  not  think  are  entirely  perfect, 
but  I  submit  today  that  as  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Missouri  [Tom 
Curtis]  has  pointed  out.  this  is  a  unique 
bill:  this  is  a  dangerous  bill.  In  my 
judgment,  we  should  look  at  this  legis- 
lation today  very,  very  carefully. 

Now.  all  of  us  who  have  had  some  lit- 
tle familiarity  with  our  balance-of-pay- 
menta  problem  recognizes  that  It  la  seri- 


ous and  that  It  exists  and  that  we  need 
to  do  something  about  it.  The  question 
here  is  not  whether  we  have  a  balance- 
of-payments  problems  but  whether  this 
measure  will  in  fact  provide  the  remedy, 
or  whether  in  fact  it  will  provide  merely 
short-term  benefits— benefits  that  are 
relatively  modest  against  very  substan- 
tial risks. 

The  figures,  as  many  of  the  Members. 

I  am  sure  realize,  who  have  studied  this 

more   closely   than  I.  are  hardly  firm. 

Secretary  Dillon  has  said  and  I  quote 

from  page  112  of  the  hearings: 

This  U  something  that  you  could  not  esti- 
mate firmly  at  all  because,  as  I  pointed  out 
In  my  statement.  It  depends  on  what  hap- 
pens in  caplUl  markeU  abroad,  what  hap- 
pens in  our  own  capital  markets,  and  on  the 
needs  and  desires  of  these  foreign  countries 
for  new  capital. 
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Therefore,  what  we  are  dealing  with 
today  are  essentially  estimates. 

Now  I  would  like  to  point  out  the  dan- 
gers that  I  believe  are  inherent  in  this 

legislation.  .    ,  ^         **,« 

First  of  all.  it  is  a  restraint  on  the 
free  market.  We  have  long  believed  In 
this  country  In  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  I  think  we  should  risk  the  free 
enterprise  system  with  very  great  cau- 
tion. This,  in  fact.  Is  a  new  protective 
tariff  on  caplUl  transactions:  it  is  eco- 
nomic Isolationism;  it  is  risking  a  pre- 
cious national  asset,  our  free  market 
and  our  free  enterprise  system.  More 
than  this,  it  affects  the  confidence  of 
our  markets  and  the  stabUity  and  value 
and  confidence  In  our  dollar.  On  top 
of  this— let  us  make  no  mistake  about 
it— it  could  invite  counterrestraints  In 
other  countries. 

To  underscore  this  point,  if  I  may.  let 
me  mention  Just  two  figures  which  I 
believe  are  relatively  accurate.  One  Is 
that  the  U.S.  investments  and  assets 
abroad  total  roughly  $80  billion,  and  for- 
eign Investments  and  assets  In  this  coun- 
try total  approximately  $47  billion.  In 
both  cases  it  seems  to  me  that  these  are 
substantial  and  not  small  figures. 

Now.  what  will  this  bill  do?  I  have 
heard  various  estimates.  I  have  heard 
no  one  put  on  the  line  categorically  what 
they  think  this  bill  will  do.  I  have 
heard  estimates  ranging  from  an  annual 
improvement  of  our  balance  of  payments 
from  $200  million  to  $500  million,  and 
I  believe  the  Treasury  Department  even 
Indicated  It  might  represent  a  short- 
term  Improvement  of  $1  billion.  There 
Is,  however,  distinguished  testimony  that 
indicates  It  may  only  represent  an  Im- 
provement In  the  area  of  $200  million  to 
$500  million. 

For  this  amount,  or  for  whatever  this 
figure  Is,  do  we  seriously  want  to  risk 
our  free  enterprise  system  and  our  mar- 
ket: $80  billion  of  U.S.  Investments 
abroad  and  $47  billion  of  investments  of 
foreigners  here? 

Now,  what  could  happen  In  terms  of 
New  York?  New  York  has  been  men- 
tioned In  this  debate.  Certainly  I  beUeve 
all  of  us  can  recognize  that  there  is  a 
possibility  of  a  shift  of  our  capital  mar- 
kets from  New  York,  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe.  Also  there  are  distin- 
guished men  in  the  financial  community 
who  believe  that  the  Europeans,  if  the 
capital  markets  moved  there,  would  be 


unable  to  finance  some  of  the  new  equity 
and  debt  issues,  and  that  they  would 
have  to  call  on  U.S.  dollars;  and  that  If 
you  carry  this  out  one  step  further,  it 
could  lead  to  an  embargo  by  this  coun- 
try on  the  dollar  to  prevent  a  nm  on 
gold.  So.  in  my  judgment,  it  Is  running 
a  very  serious  risk  with  our  market  and 
the  possibility  of  a  shift  overseas. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
raised  the  question,  Are  there  other 
alternatives?  He  has  said  clearly,  and 
I  think  forcefully,  that  we  have  a  prob- 
lem, £ind  that  we  must  meet  It.  I  would 
agree  with  that.  The  question,  how- 
ever Is,  Are  there  any  other  alternatives 
to  the  bin?  Have  we  really  examined 
with  all  the  care  and  prudence  and  time 
that  we  should,  whether  there  are  alter- 
natives before  we  act  here  today? 

In  my  judgment  there  are  several 
alternatives.  One  Is  a  voluntary  com- 
mittee, for  voluntary  action.  I  would 
like  to  read  briefly  from  a  letter  from  a 
man  who  I  think  is  distinguished  and 
knowledgeable  In  this  field.  He  said  this 
to  me  In  a  letter : 

Following  World  War  I.  when  this  country 
first  became  an  Important  factor  In  foreign 
lending.  It  was  the  custom  not  to  make  for- 
eign loans  without  prior  Informal  clearance 
with  the  State  Department.  It  seems  to  me 
that  something  of  this  sort  might  well  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  present  situation, 
without  some  of  the  apparent  disadvantages 
In  the  administration's  present  proposal.  If. 
for  example,  legislation  required  the  clear- 
ance of  foreign  loans  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Treasury,  our  national  polit- 
ical and  financial  Interests  should  be  ade- 
quately protected. 

TTiere  Is  one  other  suggestion  that  I 
would  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  It  comes  from  a  local 
newspaper  for  which  I  have  high  regard, 
the  New  York  Times.  It  refers,  in  an 
editorial  of  March  4  entitled  "Turning 
on  the  Tap."  to  the  possibility  of  a  capi- 
tal Issues  committee.  Let  me  give  you 
just  a  few  sentences  from  this  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times.    It  says  this: 

But  we  believe  that  the  best  way  to  get 
rid  of  the  uncertainty  and  to  turn  on  the 
tap  Is  not  through  enactment  of  the  tax  but 
through  a  Capital  Issues  Committee.  Mr. 
Johnson  could  establish  such  a  commlttte 
by  Executive  order,  to  approve  or  reject  new 
foreign  Issues.  This  would  be  a  much  sim- 
pler and  more  direct  way  of  dealing  with  the 
problem.  Instead  of  posting  a  tarllT  on  capi- 
tal, the  Committee  could  decide  just  how 
much  of  an  outflow  Is  sustainable  and  let 
the  market  do  the  rest. 

I  do  not  propose,  out  of  my  ignorance, 
to  suggest  all  of  the  various  alternatives 
that  are  possible.  I  merely  would  sug- 
gest a  few.  I  would  suggest  that  dis- 
tinguished Americans  who  are  knowl- 
edgeable, who  have  had  real  experience, 
who  have  had  experience  in  several  wars 
and  in  peace  believe  there  are  alterna- 
tives. 

Finally,  two  other  points  on  this  bill. 
The  danger  is.  it  seems  to  me,  that  this 
could  lead  to  further  controls,  to  further 
restrictions.  It  might  be  that  the  Treas- 
ury would  find  that  it  could  not  contain 
the  balance-of-payments  problem.  It 
might  be  that  it  would  come  back  to  this 
House  and  ask  once  again  for  reenact- 
ment  or  continuance  of  this  legislation. 


This  immediately  will  raise — and  I  think 
it  has  already  raised  in  New  York — the 
question  of  how  long  is  this  legislation 
going  to  be  on  the  book?  The  market 
does  not  know.  The  confidence  of  the 
market  has  been  shaken.  Indeed,  the 
confidence  of  the  market  in  Japan  has 
been  shaken. 

Mr.  Chairman,  finally,  this  point.  I 
believe  we  are  the  leader  of  the  free 
world.  However,  if  we  are  to  continue 
to  be  the  leader  of  the  free  world  and 
if  we  are  to  have  a  strong  bipartisan 
foreign  policy,  we  must  be  strong  eco- 
nomically in  our  free  enterprise  system, 
and  we  must  be  solvent.  In  order  to 
move  ahead  we  must  maintain  in  my 
opinion  a  free  market.  If  we  do  not 
maintain  a  free  market,  If  we  restrict  our 
free  market,  if  we  have  a  shift  of  our 
free  market,  then  the  Soviet  will  have 
gained  a  goal  that  they  have  long  sought: 
The  weakening  of  our  economic  system. 
This  could  represent  a  signal  victory  for 
their  belief  that  our  system  cannot  pre- 
vail. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  the  gentleman  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Therefore.  I 
believe  we  should  very  carefully  consider 
what  we  are  proF>osing  to  do  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  carries 
implications  to  our  financial  commulty, 
it  has  implications  to  our  entire  econ- 
omy, it  has  implications  with  regard  to 
our  entire  free  enterprise  system,  and 
it  has  very  serious  Implications  to  our 
foreign  policy  and  the  strength  of  the 
United  States.  If  we  are  to  remain 
strong  we  must  have  a  sound,  free  econ- 
omy to  back  a  strong  bipartisan  foreign 
policy — that  will  be  effective  and  mean- 
ingful— because  It  is  respected. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  bill.  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  his  very  fine  presen- 
tation of  the  diflBcultles  that  are  Involved 
in  this  bill.  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  his  underscoring  the  need 
for  this  country  to  protect  the  free  enter- 
prise system  and  for  setting  forth  al- 
ternatives that  are  possible  to  solve  the 
balance-of-payments  problem. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  has  very  suc- 
cinctly presented  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee  the  problems  that  the  passage 
of  this  bill  would  bring  about  and  for 
pointing  out  the  dangers  that  we  should 
avoid  by  voting  against  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  anounce  that 
I  shall  support  a  motion  to  recommit  this 
measure  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

It  Is  not  necessary  for  me  to  to  re- 
peat the  convincing  arguments  against 
enactment  of  this  levy  which  have  been 
presented  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]  since 
I  concur  completely  with  their  content. 
However,  I  do  want  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  a  pertinent  ques- 


tion that  a  prominent  Rochester,  N.Y., 
businessman  and  my  constituent  has 
raised. 

Mr.  Richard  L.  Turner,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Schlegel  Manufacturing 
Co.,  recently  emphasized  to  me  the  great 
importance  small  businessmen  attach  to 
expanding  their  operations  in  foreign 
commerce.  He  reasons,  and  I  feel  cor- 
rectly so,  that  certain  provisions  of  KR. 
8000  would  restrict  such  beneficial  ex- 
PEuision  on  a  basis  that  is  especially  in- 
equitable to  small  business. 

I  would  like  to  include  with  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  an  excerpt  from  a 
letter  Mr.  Turner  wrote  me  which  ampli- 
fies an  inequity  Inherent  In  this  meas- 
ure: 

It  ts  my  understanding  that  the  pro- 
posed HH.  8000  exempts  frc»n  its  applica- 
tion direct  Investment  by  U.S.  companies 
in  foreign  operations  which  are  in  excess  of 
10  percent  of  the  stock  of  the  foreign  cor- 
poration. My  experience,  both  at  Schlegels 
and  as  an  adviser  to  other  small-  or  medium- 
sized  companies  Investing  ateoad.  has  been 
that  such  a  10-percent  rule  would  not  be  a 
substantial  Impediment.  I  covUd,  however, 
conceive  a  situation  where  a  small  UJS.  com- 
pany might,  because  of  shortage  of  funds 
for  Investment  abroad,  transfer  know-how  to 
a  foreign  company  In  return  for  less  than 
10  percent  of  its  stock,  or  on  some  kind  of 
step  basis  where,  at  least  In  the  initial 
stages,  the  investment  might  be  below  10 
percent.  In  such  circumstances  the  10-per- 
cent rule  might  constitute  an  impediment 
to  a  company  which  Is  trying  to  expand  its 
active  operations  abroad.  And  the  Interest- 
ing ixxlnt  to  me  Is  that  this  10-p)ercent  rule, 
which  might  constitute  an  impediment  to  a 
small  company  with  limited  capital  for  for- 
eign Investment,  would  never  constitute  an 
Impediment  to  a  larger  company. 

I  personally  feel  very  strongly  that  our 
Government  should  in  every  way  possible  en- 
courage the  medium-  or  small-sized  n.8. 
company  in  the  expansion  of  its  business 
abroad.  The  larger  companies  have  already 
taken  these  steps,  and  I  am  fearful  that  in 
tightening  up  abuses  that  have  invariably 
arisen  while  the  larger  companies  were  ex- 
panding abroad,  the  tightening-up  process 
may  impede  similar  expansion  by  the  small 
comi>any.  The  smaller  company  almost 
needs  special  encouragement;  almost  by  its 
very  nature  its  markets  are  specialized  lim- 
ited markets,  and  It  Is  therefore  even  more 
important  for  it,  than  for  the  larger  company, 
to  be  able  to  secure  as  broad  a  geographic 
market  as  possible  to  cover  Its  research  and 
development,  tooling,  and  other  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  Imperative  that 
effective  means  be  devised  to  curb  our 
nagging  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
It  Is  my  judgment  that  the  bill  before  us 
misses  the  mark. 

I  favor  and  would  willingly  work  for 
measures  to  encourage  the  momentum 
of  the  domestic  economy  that  would 
make  domestic  investment  more  attrac- 
tive. Let  us  create  economic  improve- 
ments to  curb  the  drain  of  U.S.  capital 
overseas  without  using  artificial  ap- 
proaches that  restrict  economic  expan- 
sion. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  U.S.  Interest 
rates  climbed  to  a  level  comparable  with 
those  of  other  industrial  countries,  we 
would  be  well  on  the  way  to  materially 
reducing  the  inducement  that  now  exists 
in  foreign  money  markets.  These  Inter- 
est rates  will  go  up  naturally  if  we  can 
assure  expanding  economic  activity.  I 
think  an  increased  demsuid  for  credit 
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brought  about  by  a  healthy  economy  that 
practices  Federal  spending  restraint  is 
much  to  be  preferred  over  deliberate 
Ught   money   markets    and    patchwork 

pro(>osals.  ,    ,        . 

Because  Ckivernment  policies  have 
done  more  to  bring  on  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem  than  any  other  single 
factor.  Government  surely  has  a  role  in 
attempting  to  alleviate  it.  We  should 
search  for  those  places  where  military 
and  foreign  aid  spending  abroad  can  be 
cut  for  additional  avenues  of  export 
promotion,  and  for  an  effective  end  to 
the  fiscal  failures  that  have  bred  a  basic 
distrust  of  our  dollar's  stabiUty. 

Mr.  RETD  of  New  York.     I  thank  the 

gentleman.  .  ,j  m 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  HerloncI. 

Mr  HERLONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
business  of  the  balance  of  payments  is  a 
great  deal  like  the  weather.  Everyone 
talks  about  it  but  no  one  can  do  any- 
thing about  it.  However,  in  this  parUc- 
ular  case  today  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  something  about  this  problem  of 
our  balance  of  pajrments. 

Mr  Chairman,  many  suggestions  have 
been  made  which  start  with  the  premise 
that  something  must  be  done  about  this 
problem.  I  would  simply  suggest  that 
as  far  as  this  voluntary  action  suggestion 
we  have  Just  heard  is  concerned  it  would 
probably  work  just  about  like  the  vol- 
untary imports  on  beef  have  worked  so 
far.  All  of  us  know  that  this  is  a  very 
bad  situation.  The  level  established  is 
the  critical  test. 

Mr.  MILLS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 
"*  Mr.  MILLS.  Did  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  understand  that  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
of  this  voluntary  control  approach 
amounted  to  an  Imposition  of  quotas:  is 
that  the  understanding  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  of  his  proposition? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
understood  it  but  I  did  hear  the  gentle- 
man suggest  a  voluntary  approach  to  the 
problem. 

Mr.   MILLS.     If   the   gentleman   will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  suggests  that  before  anyone  could 
make  a   loan   to   anyone   abroad   they 
would  have  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the 
State  Department  and  at  least  that  is 
in  the  area  of  a  quota,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  HERLONG     It  certainly  is. 
Mr.   MILLS.     Presumably   the   State 
Department  would  say  to  them  that  only 
so  much  could  go  abroad  and  to  which 
countries.     Does   the    gentleman    from 
Florida — whom  I  know  is  a  great  advo- 
cate of  the  free  enterprise  system — know 
of  anything  that  is  more  contrary  to 
the  free  enterprise  system  than  quotas 
or  controls  imposed  by  Government? 

Mr.   HERLONG.     I  certainly  do  not. 
sir. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONG.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.    I  would  like 
to  address  a  question  to  the  chairman  of 


the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  MiLLsl 
with  reference  to  the  remarks  which  he 
just  made.  I  was  not  talking  about 
quotas.  I  was  talking  about  voluntarily 
checking  at  least  In  one  Instance  with 
the  State  Department. 

I  am  told  by  distinguished  people  who 
did  this  during  World  War  I— and  I 
think  there  were  similar  Indications  of 
this  in  the  Korean  war— that  it  worked 
There  was  voluntary  consultation,  and  If 
I  am  not  mistaken.  Great  Britain  has  the 
same  kind  of  relaUonshlp  wherein  large 
borrowings  are  checked  with  the  Bank  of 
England  and  with  the  government. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  yield  in  order  that  I  may 
respond  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Do  I  imderstand  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  to  say  that 
his  program  Is  nothing  more  than  a  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  the  American 
citizen  to  check  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment before  the  American  citizen  buys 
a  foreign  security  and  then  regardless  of 
what  the  State  Department  says,  the 
American  citizen  goes  ahead  with  his 
action  as  he  sees  fit? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  In  answer  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  may  I  say 
that  I  was  trying  to  list  some  possible 
alternatives  that  I  thought  could  be  ex- 
plored more  deeply  than  perhaps  has 
been  the  case.  The  theory  of  checking 
voluntarily  has  worked.  The  State  De- 
partment and  the  Treasury  Department 
have  found  It  has  worked  In  the  past. 
There  are  other  ways  of  doing  this, 
through  Executive  order  of  the  President, 
such  as  the  New  York  Times  has  sug- 
gested. We  could  study  the  British  ex- 
perience which  apparently  has  worked. 

My  concept  Is  that  there  are  other  al- 
ternatives and  that  we  should  explore 
each  and  every  one  of  them  before  we  do 
anything  that  might  even  slightly  dis- 
turb the  market. 

Mr.  MILLS.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman, 
would  he  say  that  we  should  run  the  risk 
of  what  might  occur  in  our  balance  of 
pasrments  and  the  flow  of  dollars  from 
the  United  States  by  defeating  this,  and 
seeking  at  a  later  date  an  alternative,  or 
would  he  suggest,  before  final  disposition 
of  this  has  occurred,  an  alternative 
should  be  submitted  in  connection  with 
it? 


In  other  words,  do  you  want  a  lapse  In 
the  situation  or  do  you  want  the  alterna- 
tive now? 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  much  more  expert  in  this  field 
than  I.  but  it  Is  my  impression  from 
reading  the  hearings  that  the  market 
has  already  discounted  much  of  the  ef- 
fect of  this  bill,  that  indeed  the  exclusion 
has  also  removed  a  large  area  which 
originally  was  a  matter  of  concern.  So 
that  what  we  are  dealing  with,  if  I  under- 
stand the  matter  correctly,  is  a  relatively 
modest  amount  of  $200  million  to  $500 
million.  I  think  there  are  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  the  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem involving  $500  million. 

Mr.    MILLS.    The    gentlemjm    made 
that  statement  in  his  remarks  on  the 


floor.  We  are  not  dealing  here  with  $200 
mUlion  or  $500  million.  The  record 
clearly  Indicates  that  In  the  6-month 
period  after  announcement  of  this  pro- 
posal we  effectively  reduced  the  imbal- 
ance in  our  payments  by  an  amount  of 
$1.8  billion,  according  to  the  Treasury. 
This  may  not  be  sustained  at  this  same 
high  level  during  the  2  years,  1964  and 
1965.  but  it  is  anticipated  the  difference 
will  be  a  billion  and  a  quarter  to  a  billion 
and  a  half.  So  I  say  this  Is  not  a  matter 
of  $200  million  or  $300  million.  This  Is 
to  me  a  big  amount  of  improvement  In 
the  imbalance  In  our  payments. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Might  I  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  if  he  recalls 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Andrew  N.  Overby, 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  the  Elsenhower  administration? 
In  his  testimony,  on  page  222  of  the 
hearings,  he  indicates  he  feels  the 
amount  is  substantially  less  than  that. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  is  refer- 
ring to  testimony  that  was  given  before 
the  6-  or  7-month  period  had  passed  for 
which  we  now  have  information.  If  the 
gentleman  will  look  at  the  report  and 
look  at  the  sUtement  that  we  have  put 
in  the  record,  he  will  find  that  the  actual 
facts  are  that  the  saving  is  far  beyond 
what  this  gentleman  predicted  It  would 

be. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen- 
tleman knows  that  every  figure  that  we 
have  on  what  the  consequences  of  this 
bill  wlU  be  is  completely  speculative. 
You  have  already  had  a  shift  from 
long  terms  to  short  terms  which  you  have 
already  exempted  under  the  bill.  So 
that  this  idea  the  Treasury  can  come  up 
with  a  perfect  figure  of  $1  billion  or  $1.5 
billion  or  $2  billion  Is  a  bunch  of  ma- 
larkey. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  In  complete  dis- 
agreement with  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin when  he  says  we  do  not  have  fig- 
ures. We  do  have  figures  on  what  has 
occurred  in  our  deficit  in  our  balance  of 
payments.  Last  year,  between  the  first 
half  and  the  last  half,  which  is  the  testi- 
mony I  am  talking  about,  the  difference 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2.9  billion,  of 
which  $1.8  billion  was  due  entirely  to  this 
action  in  controlling  the  capital  move- 
ment outside  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  am  going  to  make 
one  short  statement,  and  you  can  have 
the  floor. 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  wish  to  make  Just  a 
short  statement. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wish  to  support  what 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Byrnes)  said.  I  may  say  to  my  chair- 
man that  throughout  the  hearings  Sec- 
retary Dillon  admitted  that  these  figures 
are  but  estimates  and  are  most  specula- 
tive and  are  very  difficult  to  substantiate. 
Mr.  MILLS.  What  I  am  trying  to  do 
is  bring  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  beyond 
the  hearings  up  to  the  actual  facts  In 
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their  thinking.  We  have  the  facts  on 
what  has  been  happening  In  the  last  6 
months.  I  have  just  given  them  to  you 
in  answer  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  should  like  to 
ask  a  question,  and  I  should  like  the 
chairman  or  the  ranking  member  to  an- 
swer It.  If  this  bill  is  beaten  on  the  floor 
today,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ranking 
member  of  this  committee  what  will  be 
the  effect  upon  the  gold  outflow  tomor- 
row? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  In  my 
judgment,  it  would  have  no  effect  tomor- 
row, if  you  are  talking  about  gold,  and 
if  you  are  talking  about  foreign  borrow- 
ing, it  would  have  no  effect  because  these 
operations  do  not  take  effect  overnight. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  The  mere  sugges- 
tion of  the  President  was  disastrous  upon 
the  market  of  Canada;  is  that  not  true? 
Did  they  not  suffer  the  next  day  the 
greatest  loss  of  gold  in  the  history  of 
Canada? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  There  is 
no  question  it  W8is  disastrous  to  Canada. 
That  is  why  the  President  came  right 
back  and  said  to  Canada,  "We  will  ex- 
empt you  from  the  operation  of  this 
act." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida, although  recognized,  was  not  per- 
mitted to  use  his  time,  I  yield  him  an 
additional  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Now  may  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman a  question? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  May  I  say  to  the 
chairman  that  I  hope  the  membership 
appreciates  the  contribution  I  am  mak- 
ing. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  inject  myself  into 
the  colloquy  between  the  gentlewoman 
from  Michigan  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  probably  right  in  respond- 
ing to  the  gentlewoman  from  Michigan 
as  he  did,  because  she  said  that  she 
wanted  to  know  what  the  effect  would 
be  in  1  day.  I  think  the  gentleman 
probably  advised  her  correctly  that  sales 
would  not  increase  in  that  1  day.  But 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  if  he  makes  the  same  predic- 
tion about  a  3-,  4-.  5-,  or  6-month  period 
in  the  future?  Will  we  not  have  a  repe- 
tition in  the  flrst  half  of  this  year,  the 
first  and  second  quarters,  of  exactly  what 
we  had  in  1963.  that  brought  about  this 
very  action?  Most  of  us  think  that  Is 
what  would  be  the  case. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  should  like  to 
thank  both  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing member.  I  must  say  that  in  my 
judgment  both  gentlemen  are  too  opti- 
mistic. The  effect  on  the  market  tomor- 
row and  next  week  would  be  disastrous  if 
this  bill  were  defeated.  The  loss  of  gold 
would  be  tremendous.  As  that  loss  of 
gold  continued  we  would  have  to  take 
other  and  more  stringent  measures,  for 
other  reasons  than  the  defeat  of  this 


bill.  In  my  opinion,  whether  you  were 
for  this  bill  In  the  beginning  or  not,  and 
I  was  not,  the  effect  of  the  bill  has  been 
to  stop  to  some  extent  the  loss  of  gold. 
Therefore,  we  cannot  at  this  stage  vote 
down  this  bill  without  disastrous  effects. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
woman.  I  appreciate  her  statement.  I 
will  say  to  her  that  if  we  do  not  do  that, 
the  exact  reverse  of  what  is  happening 
will  happen. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  has  been  so 
generous  In  his  yielding,  I  wonder  if  he 
would  be  good  enough  to  yield  to  me  to 
propound  a  question,  not  of  him,  but  of 
the  chairman  of  the  standing  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  make  an  Inquiry  as  to  the  appli- 
cation of  this  tax  in  the  case  of  the  ex- 
emption which  the  President  may  make 
available  as  an  aid  to  international 
monetary  stability.  As  you  Indicated  in 
your  opening  statement.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  President  will  make  use  of  the 
authority  under  this  provision  to  exempt 
from  tax  new  Issues  of  Canadian  com- 
panies. It  Is  my  understanding  from  a 
statement  which  appears  in  the  commit- 
tee report  that  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment through  Its  Interest  rate  policy,. or 
otherwise.  Is  to  undertake  to  see  that 
borrowings  by  Canadians  In  the  United 
States  are  made  only  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary for  Canada  to  balance  Its  Inter- 
national accounts. 

From  the  bill  I  understand  that  the 
Executive  order  Issued  by  the  President 
might  well  be  made  applicable  to  a  lim- 
ited aggregate  amount  of  new  Issues  or 
to  new  Issues  acquired  during  specified 
periods  of  time  or  to  new  Issues  of  cer- 
tain categories  of  Issuers. 

The  problem  on  which  I  have  received 
an  Inquiry  involves  a  Canadian  corpo- 
ration which  is  proposing  to  offer  to  its 
stockholders,  through  the  Issuance  of 
subscription  warrants,  convertible  subor- 
dinated debentures.  To  the  extent  these 
debentures  are  not  subscribed  for  by  the 
company's  shareholders  they  will  be  of- 
fered to  the  public  through  an  under- 
writing group. 

In  the  everit  an  Executive  order  Is  Is- 
sued with  respect  to  new  Canadian  se- 
curities. Is  It  your  view  that  such  an 
Executive  order  would  exempt  from  tax 
the  type  of  securities  I  have  just  de- 
scribed? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question,  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  administration  does  not, 
initially,  at  least,  intend  to  provide  any 
limitations  with  resiJect  to  the  Canadian 
exemption  on  new  issues.  Therefore,  if 
the  debentures  you  have  in  mind  are 
issued  before  any  restrictions  are  im- 
posed— and  It  Is  hoped  that  no  restric- 
tions will  have  to  be  imposed — they 
would  appear  to  qualify  as  new  issues  In 
this  regard. 

As  I  understand  it,  this  company  will 
issue  subscription  warrants  initially. 
These,  under  the  IjUl,  are  not  subject  to 


tax  as  such.  The  convertible  subordi- 
nated debentures  which  you  mentioned 
are  taxed  as  indebtedness  where  they 
are  convertible  for  5  years  or  more  Into 
stock.  If  the  debentures  you  have  in 
mind  have  such  a  conversion — thus  are 
treated  as  indebtedness — they  are  con- 
sidered as  new  issues  until  60  days  after 
the  interest  begins  to  accrue.  This  would 
mean  that  they  would  still  be  classified 
as  new  issues  If  they  were  held  by  Amer- 
ican underwriters  at  any  time  within  60 
days  after  the  date  Interest  on  the  de- 
bentures begins  to  accrue. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  chairman  of  the  standing 
committee  for  his  answer.  I  am  more 
grateful  to  the  generous  gentleman  from 
Florida  for  his  yielding.  I  have  no  fur- 
ther questions  to  propound,  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  courtesy. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  HerlongI. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Chairman.  7 
months  have  elapsed  since  the  Interest 
equalization  tax  was  flrst  pro(>osed  on 
July  18,  1963.  This  period  has  provided 
us  with  a  clear  picture  of  just  how 
effectively  this  type  of  measure  can  ful- 
fill Its  objective  of  reducing  the  outflow 
of  long-term  portfolio  capital  from  the 
United  States.  The  period  has  also  given 
the  Congress,  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  the  securities  markets  themselves 
an  opportunity  to  observe  how  the  pro- 
posed tax  affects  trading  on  the  markets 
and  thus  to  make  the  adjustments  In 
the  proposal  necessary  to  adapt  market 
operations. 

Insofar  as  our  balance-of-pasonents 
position  is  concerned,  we  have  seen  first- 
hand evidence  of  how  effectively  this 
type  of  tax  works.  Since  the  interest 
equalization  tax  was  announced,  new 
issues  of  foreign  securities  purchased  by 
Americans  have  consisted  almost  wholly 
of  those  that  were  already  in  process  on 
the  announcement  date. 

As  a  direct  result,  American  pur- 
chases of  new  foreign  securities  dropped 
sharply — from  an  annual  rate  of  $1.9 
billion  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  to 
$850  million  in  the  third  quarter  and  to 
a  rate  of  $440  million  In  the  fourth 
quarter. 

An  equally  dramatic  Improvement 
showed  up  In  American  purchases  of 
outstanding  foreign  securities — a  shift 
from  a  net  outflow  at  the  annual  rate 
of  $225  million  In  the  first  half  to  a 
net  Inflow  at  an  annual  rate  of  about 
$270  million  In  the  second  half. 

The  decline  in  U.S.  purchases  of  all 
foreign  securities  accounted  for  an  im- 
provement of  $1.8  billion  at  an  annual 
rate  in  the  second  half  of  the  year. 

We  must,  of  course,  recognize  that 
the  virtual  elimination  of  new  issues 
placed  In  the  United  States  will  not  con- 
tinue. Once  the  tax  Is  passed,  we  can 
logically  exF>ect  a  return  to  a  more  nor- 
mal flow  of  new  Isues  that  will  be  placed 
in  the  United  States.  But  the  evidence 
at  hand  makes  It  clear  that  this  flow 
will  be  very  substantially  below  the  dan- 
gerously high  levels  of  the  12  months 
preceding  July  18  of  last  year. 

Even  though  negotiation  of  new  for- 
eign issues  has  temporarily  come  to  a 
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virtual  standstUl.  It  Is  Important  to  re- 
member that  active  trading  markets 
have  been  maintained  here  for  outstand- 
ing foreign  securities  held  by  American 
investors. 

By  August  17.  the  effective  date  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  for  securities  traded  on 
US  stock  exchanges,  the  principal  ex- 
changes had  worked  out  and  adopted 
orderly  procedures  for  separately  identi- 
fying the  transactions  that  would  be 
subject  to  the  tax;  that  is.  foreign  secu- 
rities purchased  by  Americans  from  for- 
eign holders  of  those  securities.  The 
same  kind  of  procedures  were  subse- 
quently adapted  for  trading  on  our  over- 
the-counter  market. 

Tax-free  seUing  of  foreign  securities 
by  U  S  investors  has  continued  on  a  reg- 
ular basis.  The  tax  would  not  be  appli- 
cable to  such  transactions.  Smce  Amer- 
icans already  hold  outstanding  foreign 
securities  amounting  to  over  $12  billion, 
there  is  ample  opportunity  for  U.S.  in- 
vestors to  purchase  foreign  securities 
from  other  Americans  without  paying 
the  tax  Premiums  have  developed  at 
times  in  some  cases  but  they  have  not 

We  must  also  keep  in  mind  that  Amer- 
icans holding  foreign  securities  can  also 
seU  them  to  foreigners  as  well  as  to  oth- 
er Americans  tax  free.  The  volume  of 
transactions  in  foreign  securities  on  the 
exchanges  has  declined  from  pre-July 
18  levels  But  it  remains  substantial. 
Also  American  dealers  have  continued 
to  arrange  transactions  among  foreign- 
ers in  foreign  bonds— which  they  may 
handle  tax  free  under  the  terms  of  H.R. 
8000. 

In  sum  Mr.  Chairman,  experience  so 
far  shows  this  type  of  measure  to  be 
most  effective.  It  will  reduce  the  strain 
on  our  balance  of  payments  and  gold 
supply  by  reducing  the  outflow  of  long- 
term  portfoUo  capital.  It  will  do  so 
without  disrupting  our  own  capital  mar- 
kets or  creating  undue  hardships. 

Mr    Chairman.  I  would  now  like  to 
comment  on  the  constitutionality  of  this 
bill.    The  proposed  tax  would  be  applied 
to  certain  acquisitions  made  after  the 
date  of  the  proposal  of  this  tax  to  Con- 
gress by  the  President  in  his  special  mes- 
sage of  July  18.  1963.  but  the  tax  would 
be  paid  at  the  time  of  filing  the  purchas- 
er's first  return  after  the  end  of  the  cal- 
endar quarter  in  which  the  act  Is  passed. 
The  General  Counsel  of  the  Treasury 
Department    has   made    an   exhaustive 
study  of  the  question  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  effective  date  of  the  bill  and. 
in  an  opinion  dated  Augxist  6.  1963,  has 
concluded  that  in  the  light  of  the  law  as 
revealed   in   decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  other  Federal  courts,  and  State 
courts,  this  provision  would  be  sustained 
as  constitutional.    I  should  like  at  this 
point  to  request  that  the  full  text  of  the 
opinion  of  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Treasury  be  incorporated  in  the  Record. 
In    summary,    the    general    counsel's 
opinion  shows  that  taxation  may  apply 
constitutionally    to    prior    but    recent 
transactions,  whether  the  tax  is  an  in- 
come tax  or  an  excise  tax.  whether  the 
excise  tax  is  on  gross  receipts  or  on  com- 
pleted transactions,  and  even  in  those 
situations  where  the  purpose  of  the  legis- 


lation is  solely  to  raise  revenue  without 
addiUonal  considerations  of  public  pol- 
icy    The  reasonableness  of  such  an  ef- 
fective date  feature  is  strengthened,  of 
course,  where  as  In  the  instant  case  the 
Congress  has  additional  compelling  rea- 
sons and  purposes  of  pubUc  policy  in 
choosing  the  earUer  date.    The  July  19 
effective  date  was  necessary  to  permit 
orderly  consideration  of  the  proposal  by 
the  Congress,  since  absence  of  such  a 
date  would  have  resulted  in  a  rapid  and 
uncontrollable    acceleration    of    foreign 
borrowings  and  thus  defeated  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill  before  it  was  enacted. 
This  eflective  date  has  also  permitted 
the  development  of  appropriate  market 
procedures   which   are  reflected   in   the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

Without  going  Into  detail,  nearly  a 
score  of  decisions  of  Federal  and  State 
courts  m  the  last  quarter  century  have 
held  constitutional  the  application  of 
taxes  to  prior  transactions;  for  example, 
of  a  new  income  tax  to  income  not  previ- 
ously taxed  relating  back  as  far  as  2 
years;  of  a  new  excise  tax  to  transactions 
completed  several  months  to  a  year  or 
more  prior  to  the  tax.  and  increases  in 
the  rate  of  tax  or  the  basis  of  tax— both 
income  and  excise— relating  back  many 

years. 

In  considering  provisions  of  this  type, 
the  courts  have  attached  Importance  to 
the  existence  of  notice  to  the  taxpayer  of 
the  probability  that  certain  Income  or 
transactions  are  likely  to  be  subjected  to 
tax.    In  the  case  of  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration, the  Presidents  special  mes- 
sage to  Congress  of  July  18.  1963.  which 
was  given  wide  publicity,  clearly  indi- 
cated the  intention  to  have  the  tax.  In 
general,  effective  from  the  date  of  the 
message.    In   the   case   of    acquisitions 
made  on  national  securities  exchanges, 
the  tax  applies  to  purchases  after  August 
16    1963.     Moreover,  the  administration 
took  the  further  precaution  of  publish- 
ing  In   the   Federal   Register   a   notice 
which  included  the  effective  date  provi- 
sions contained  In  H.R.  8000.    This  pro- 
cedure was  taken  in  order  to  insure  the 
widest  possible  notice  to  members  of  the 
public  of  the  proposed  effective  date  of 
the  tax.    Under  a  provision  of  law  en- 
acted by  Congress  (44  U.S.C.  307),  the 
filing  of  any  document  authorized  to  be 
published    in    the    Federal    Register    is 
deemed  to  be 


Sufficient  to  give  notice  of  the  content  of 
such  document  to  any  person  subject  thereto 
or 'affected  thereby 


In  conclusion  therefore  on  this  ques- 
tion of  the  effective  date  of  the  tax.  we 
think  it  is  clear  that  in  any  test  in  court 
of  the  constitutionality  of  this  feature  of 
the  bill,  it  would  be  sustained. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorimi  is 
not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  (After  counting!  One  hundred 
and  four  Members  are  present,  a  quo- 
rum. ^     ,-_ 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
Byknbs]  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  (^position  to  the 


bUl  I  do  so  because  I  beUeve  it  la  a 
dangerous  policy  for  this  country  to  pur- 
sue It  Is  dangerous  not  so  much  be- 
cause of  what  is  included  in  the  legisla- 
tion or  what  would  be  accomplished  by 
the  legislation  itself,  but  because  of  the 
shift  in  U.S.  poUcy  which  is  inherent  In 
taking  this  action. 

First  let  me  point  out  this  is  not  a 
tax  bill.  It  is  certainly  not  a  bill  for 
revenue  purposes.  To  the  degree  that  It 
levies  a  tax.  it  is  a  tax  to  regulate. 

I  have  heard  my  chairman  speak  many 
times  about  the  danger  of  misuse  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  and  that  it 
should  be  preserved  for  revenue  pur- 
poses. I  am  amazed  by  his  wUliiigriesa 
to  accept  its  use  as  a  regulating  device, 
particularly  in  an  area  such  as  this. 

We  have  had.  and  have  today,  the  one 
free  money  market  in  the  world  It  Is 
the  symbol  of  the  free  world.  It  is  the 
symbol  of  free  enterprise.  We  have  pre- 
served a  free  market  so  far  as  money 
and  capital  are  concerned.  This  bUl 
would  destroy  It.  It  has  been  a  funda- 
mental policy  of  the  United  States  not 
only  as  it  relates  to  our  own  operations, 
but  also  as  it  relates  to  the  free  world, 
that  there  should  be  no  unnecessary  in- 
terference with  the  freedom  of  capital 
movement. 

This   bill   Is   completely    Inconsistent 
with  that  policy.    This  bUl  proposes  to 
build  a  wall  around  the  American  dollar 
and  tries  to  tell  us.  "Now  stay  home. 
It  builds  a  wall  that  says  to  anybody  who 
wants  to  borrow  money  in  this  market. 
"No.    We  have  a  wall  here  that  you  can- 
not go  through."  .,  ^.    *  *v.«    <c 
I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  this  is 
the  most  poorly  constructed  wall,  if  tlmt 
is  the  purpose,  that  has  ever  been  erected, 
because  it  is  fuU  of  chinks  and  cracks 
and  openings.    There  is  every  way  in  the 
world  to  get  around  the  objective  of  this 
bill     If  the  bin  is  really  to  stop  the 
American  dollar  from  going  abroad   It 
will  fail  its  purpose.    Under  the  bUl.  a 
foreigner  can  go  to  an  American  bank 
and  borrow   indefinitely.    There   is  no 
restriction  on  bank  loans.    There  is  no 
short-term  or  long-term  restricUon  or 
interest  restriction  on  bank  loans.    But 
this  bill  says  that  the  foreigner  cannot 
go  to  private  individuals,  or  to  Insurance 
companies,  for  funds  without  paying  a 
tax     Even  then  there  are  all  kinds  of  ex- 
ceptions.   This  is  a  dangerous  philos- 
ophy, in  my  judgment,  that  we  are  pur- 
suing today,  and  that  is  my  grievance 
against  the  bill. 

We  have   talked,  the  administration 
has  talked,  about  the  need  for  a  freer 
exchange  of  goods  and  trade  in  the  free 
world.    What  does  trade  depend  upon? 
It  depends,  if  you  are  going  to  free  It  up. 
on  whether  you  have  a  free  movement 
of  currency.    You  carmot   have   trade 
without  currencies  that  are  able  to  go 
across  national  boundaries  with  freedom 
of  movement.    This  bill  Is  inconsistent 
with  the  trade  philosophy  of  the  admin- 
IstraUon  and  the  policy  that  this  coun- 
try  has   been   pursuing.    In   my  judg- 
ment, if  we  are  looking  at  our  long-range 
problem  of  a  balance  of  payments— ana 
that  is  what  we  had  better  sUrt  looking 
at  and  not  some  of  these  short,  overnight 
operations,  but  we  had  better  start  get- 
ting to  look  at  the  long-range  problem— 
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if  we  are  going  to  look  at  that,  we  should 
be  stimulating  rather  than  contracting 
private  investment  abroad. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted,  over  the  long 
nm  we  are  going  to  rue  this  day  on 
which  we  started  on  this  road  of  re- 
stricting American  private  enterprise 
abroad.  That  Is  what  this  bill  does. 
This  bill  is  justified  as  necessary  to  meet 
our  balance-of-payments  problem.  I 
am  going  to  agree  that  we  have  a  bal- 
ance-of-payments problem.  Certainly 
we  have.  But  this  bill  does  not  solve 
any  of  the  basic  causes  of  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem.  It  is  purely  an 
expedient  and.  in  my  judgment,  an  ill- 
advised  and  a  dangerous  one  at  that. 

The  deficit  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  not  caused  by  private  invest- 
ment abroad.  Investments  produce 
more  income  from  abroad  than  we  re- 
invest. Income  from  abroad  is  on  the 
plus  side  In  our  balance  of  payments. 
Recognize  this:  Between  1958  and  1962 
Income  from  private  foreign  invest- 
ments— and  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  we 
are  seeking  to  close  the  door  on  now  by 
this  bin — income  from  U.S.  private  for- 
eign investments  amounted  to  $15.5  bil- 
lion. If  we  had  not  had  that  investment, 
the  deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments 
would  have  been  $15  billion  greater  than 
it  was.  In  1962  alone,  if  we  look  at  our 
balance  of  payments,  the  Income  from 
private  investments  abroad  was  $3.8  bil- 
lion. That  is  what  we  took  in.  That 
was  favorable:  that  is  as  compared  to 
an  outflow  during  that  same  year  of  $3.2 
billion  for  new  Investment,  or  an  ad- 
vantage to  us  of  $600  million  as  a  result 
of  this  broad  area  of  private  investment. 
That  and  our  basic  trade  are  both  favor- 
able. But  we  say,  "Oh,  we  are  going  to 
solve  this  temporary  problem,"  by  at- 
tacking the  very  area  that  has  been  a 
salvation  to  us  in  this. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  attitude 
exemplified  by  this  bill.  We  are  against 
private  people  making  loans  abroad. 
But  what  about  Government  loans 
abroad?  Is  there  any  restriction  on 
that?  Of  course  not.  The  sponsors  of 
this  bill  talk  about  the  interest  differ- 
ential ;  that  a  foreign  borrower  can  come 
here  and  get  a  private  loan  at  a  lower 
interest  rate  than  he  can  get  the  money 
some  place  else.  What  kind  of  loans  do 
we  make  to  foreign  borrowers  with  tax- 
payers' money — Government  money?  Up 
until  a  year  ago  we  were  giving  them  10 
years  of  grace,  when  they  did  not  pay 
any  Interest,  and  after  10  years  only 
three-fourths  of  1  percent.  That  is  an 
interest  differential  you  might  do  some- 
thing about  if  you  want  to  stop  some  of 
these  dollars  going  abroad.  Those  loans 
are  not  assets  that  will  create  income 
for  this  country.  We  are  not  going  to 
get  dividends,  and  the  Interest  that  we 
get  Is  practically  negligible,  if  anything 
at  all.  from  these  Government-sponsored 
loans. 

I  point  this  out  only  as  a  distinction 
between  our  attitude  one  day  on  pri- 
vate investments  abroad  and  the  attitude 
on  the  next  day  on  Government  loans. 
If  It  is  Government  money,  if  it  Is  tax- 
payers' money,  then  the  attitude  is,  "Oh. 
let  us  go  right  ahead,"  and  we  do  not 
worry  about  whether  we  charge  them 
interest.    But  we  cannot  let  the  Ameri- 


can private  enterprise  system  make  loans 
abroad,  loans  which  produce  Income, 
which  benefit  our  balance  of  payments. 
Yes,  this  bill  hits  at  the  very  area  that 
produces  a  plus,  and  the  only  basis  that 
this  bill  has  for  being  here  Is  that  of 
expediency. 

They  say  here  is  a  place  where  we  can 
cut  down  on  dollars  going  abroad  and  do 
it  pretty  fast.  But  at  the  heart  of  our 
balance-of-payments  problem,  and  we 
had  better  admit  It,  Is  Government  non- 
income-producing  expenditures  abroad. 
That  is  what  is  giving  rise  to  our  bal- 
smce-of-payments  problem.  And  this 
bill  is  not  solving  the  real  problem.  I 
do  not  see  very  much  being  done  to  solve 
it. 

What  are  some  of  the  big  items  in  our 
adverse  balance?  Of  course,  the  biggest 
one  is  the  military  expenditure  abroad, 
which  is  about  $3  billion  of  adverse  bal- 
ance. Our  aid  program  comes  to  over 
$1  billion  of  adverse  balance.  If  you 
want  to  go  into  another  area  that  is  not 
producing  anjrthing — I  am  not  sure  that 
we  should  restrict  it,  but  it  is  not  pro- 
ducing anything — you  have  $2  5  billion 
spent  by  tourists  abroad;  that  is,  dollars 
going  out  but  which  do  not  produce  any- 
thing in  exchange. 

In  this  bill  you  are  attacking  the  one 
area  that  helps  us,  and  that  Is  why  I  say 
it  is  a  bad  policy.  Until  these  other 
leakages  are  closed,  you  cannot  correct 
the  problem  by  restricting  normal  pri- 
vate income-producing  transactions. 

They  talk  about  this  tax  being  tem- 
porary. That  is  just  a  smokescreen. 
The  bill  has  an  expiration  date  of  De- 
cember 1965.  Why,  as  long  as  these 
other  basic  deficits  occur,  as  long  as  these 
other  leakages  exist,  the  tax  will  be  con- 
tinued, and  probably  broadened.  So  the 
day  of  the  American  free  capital  market 
is  gone,  and  the  free  world's  capital  mar- 
ket is  gone.  This  bill,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, is  a  misnamed  bill  from  the  be- 
ginning. It  is  a  tariff  bill,  not  a  tax  bill. 
It  is  a  tariff  on  foreign  Investment,  and 
it  Is  certainly  not  interest  equalization. 
Let  us  make  up  our  minds  to  that. 

That  title  sounds  nice  and  fancy. 
But  you  do  not  have  a  uniform  interest 
rate  in  the  other  countries  of  the  world. 
There  are  some  countries  whose  inter- 
est rate  is  somewhat  comparable  to  ours. 
I  understand  that  in  Switzerland  and 
the  Netherlands,  for  instance,  the  inter- 
est rate  is  somewhat  comparable  to  ours. 
There  is  no  one  uniform  interest  rate 
outside  the  United  States  to  equalize 
with.  Yet  the  bill  provides  a  urUform 
rate  schedule  for  all  loans,  regardless  of 
the  borrower's  country  of  origin.  The 
bill  puts  a  rate  of  15  percent  on  equity 
securities  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
interest,  and  bear  no  Interest.  The  tax 
applies  to  purchases  of  shares  of  stock 
and  non -interest -bearing  securities. 
There  Is  no  Interest  equalization  in  that 
aspect  of  the  bill.  In  fact,  in  some  re- 
spects the  tax  is  greater  on  non-lnterest- 
bearing  securities  than  on  the  bonds  and 
on  loans,  because  if  you  will  look  at  the 
bill  and  the  table  which  appears  on  page 
35,  you  will  notice  that  with  reference  to 
interest-bearing  securities  the  amount 
of  the  rate  is  dependent  upon  the  length 
of  the  duration  of  the  loan.    It  is  only 


after  that  loan  has  a  maturity  which 
runs  over  28  V2  years  from  the  date  of  the 
purchase  that  you  get  to  the  15-percent 
rate.  But  if  you  buy  a  stock  in  a  foreign 
corporation  from  a  foreigner  you  pay  15 
percent  on  the  barrelhead  at  that  time, 
and  there  is  no  variation.  You  might 
turn  around  the  next  day  and  sell  it. 
However,  you  have  still  paid  the  rate  of 
15  percent.  You  pay  It  no  matter  what 
the  yield  is  and  without  regard  to  any 
other  factors  which  might  vary  depend- 
ing on  the  particular  stock. 

In  addition  to  the  principle  involved, 
the  bill  is  objectionable  in  that  it  is  a 
discriminatory  tax.  It  taxes  only  one 
aspect  of  the  private  expenditure,  and 
that  is  the  private  portfolio  investment. 
The  bill  exempts  tourism,  exempts  direct 
foreign  investments,  exempts  bank  loans, 
and  exempts  short-term  loans. 

In  just  this  one  area  of  private  invest- 
ment you  come  in  and  tax  and  say,  "Oh, 
no,  we  are  not  going  to  aUow  you  to  do 
this."   Now.  why? 

Beyond  the  areas  that  are  excluded 
from  the  bill  altogether  which  I  previ- 
ously mentioned,  the  bill  is  full  of  spe- 
cial exemptions  and  complications.  In 
addition,  the  bill  gives  the  President  of 
the  United  States  the  wholesale  right 
to  exempt  entire  countries  covered  under 
the  bill,  as  he  has  already  said  he  was 
going  to  do  as  far  as  Canada  is  con- 
cerned. Canada  is  really  the  country 
that  gave  rise  to  the  problem.  The 
emergency  which  brought  about  this  pro- 
posed legislation  arose  during  the  first 
two  quarters  of  1963  when  the  Canadian 
securities  sold  to  U.S.  residents  increased 
to  $632  million.  This  was  the  real  prob- 
lem. Yet,  the  bill,  coupled  with  the 
President's  proposed  action,  will  exempt 
the  same  securities  from  Canada. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  5  additional 
minutes. 

Canada  and  Japan  are  the  principal 
countries  which  have  been  coming  to 
this  market  seeking  loans  and  seeking 
dollars.  Yet,  it  is  assimaed  the  President 
will  exempt  Canada. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  are  we  going  to 
do  about  Japan?  Mark  this  also.  Japan 
is  a  dollar-deficit  country.  It  must  get 
dollars  in  one  way  or  the  other,  or  re- 
duce Its  trade  with  us.  This  is  an  area 
where  our  actual  trade  is  going  to  be  ad- 
versely affected.  You  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  sell  the  same  amount  of  goods 
to  Japan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  grant  that  early  last  year  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  sale  of  certain 
long-term  bonds  in  this  coimtry.  But 
it  is  particularly  interesting  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  legislation  do  not  tell 
us  what  kind  of  loans  those  were.  Well, 
they  were  mostly  governmental.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  admitted  It. 
It  was  a  case  of  foreign  goverimients 
coming  here  to  borrow  money,  seeking 
lower  interest  rates.  That  Is  what  gave 
rise  to  the  outflow.  Early  last  year  $300 
million  was  borrowed  in  the  United 
States  by  the  Quebec  Hydroelectric  Com- 
mission. For  what  did  they  borrow  ttxat 
amount  of  money?    They  borrowed  it  In 
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order  to  get  money  to  take  over  11  pri- 
vate utilities  and  convert  them  to  public 

ownership.  , ,    ,  j  „„  ^„ 

I  will  agree,  we  should  clamp  down  on 

governmental  borrowings  of  this  type. 

It   would    solve    a    great    part    of    the 

problem.  ^  ^  , 

Just  before  the  bUl  was  sent  to  us  by 
the  President,  the  city  of  Vienna  was 
contemplating  a  bond  issue  of  »20  mil- 
Uon  to  be  marketed  in  this  country. 
When  the  President' s  message  was  re- 
ceived, and  the  bUl  was  introduced  with 
a  retroactive  date  of  July  19.  what  did 
the  city  of  Vienna  do?  It  just  went  to 
the  New  York  banks.  It  said  "We  wUl 
not  use  bonds  now,  because  they  might 
be  taxed."  Instead,  the  city  of  Vienna 
went  to  the  New  York  banks,  and  within 
10  days  had  the  money,  relying  on  an 
exemption  for  bank  loans  which  is  stUl 
available  in  this  bill. 

If  the  committee  and  if  the  Treasury 
had  directed  itself  to  two  areas  we  would 
not   now   be  faced  with  legislation   as 
dangerous  as  this.    If  they  had  pursued 
a  course  to  put  a  stop  to  these  foreign 
governmental  borrowings,  which  are  dic- 
tated mainly  by  a  low -interest  rate;  if 
you  put  a  stop  to  these,  you  would  close 
up  one  of  the  big  drains  on  our  dollar 
outflow.    One  thing   more  would  have 
helped  the  situation.    Most  of  these  are 
big  loans,  for  relatively  long  terms.   These 
borrowings  by  foreign  goverrunents  run 
to  $20,  $30,  or  $300  million  like  the  Que- 
bec   loan.     The   administration   should 
have  gone  to  the  institutions  handling 
these  loans.    These  institutions  came  be- 
fore the  committee  and  asked  that  the 
committee  call  them  together  so  that 
they  might  work  out  a  voluntary  system 
of  restraints   on  these  types  of  loans. 
They  could  not  get  together  on  their  own 
accord  because  they  would  be  violating 
the  antitrust  law.    They  had  to  be  oper- 
ating  under   the   aegis  of   the   Federal 
Government.    They  asked  our  committee 
to  ask  the  Treasxiry  to  call  them  to- 
gether, so  that  they  might  voluntarily 
cooperate,  as  was  done  in  the  forties,  to 
stop  any  uimecessary  outflow  that  was 
damaging  the  dollar.    Did  the  Treasury 
do  it?    No.    The  Treasury  wanted  con- 
trol, they  wanted  authority.    I  think  they 
want  that  more  than  they  want  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem,  if  you  do  not  mind 
my  saying  so. 

Now,  the  supporters  of  this  bill  talk  of 
how  much  money  will  be  saved  by  the 
bill.  Let  me  suggest  there  is  no  way  that 
anybody  can  judge  what  the  demands  are 
going  to  be  In  any  market  on  any  partic- 
ular day,  or  from  what  particular  source. 
It  is  all  speculative. 

The  flgures  that  were  produced  by  the 
chairman,  and  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  showing  the  relatively  small 
amount  of  dollar  outflow  that  would  re- 
sult from  this  bill  as  balanced  against 
the  damage  that  could  be  done,  were 
based  upon  the  sUtements  of  experts  as 
to  the  bill  as  first  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee. Since  that  time  we  have  added 
all  of  these  exemptions,  so  the  effect  now 
cannot  be  more  than  before. 

Furthermore,  the  movement  of  capi- 
tal involves  many  considerations,  not  the 
least  of  which  are  the  needs  of  the  bor- 
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rower  or  issuer  of  the  foreign  security. 
The  demand  for  capital  will  fluctuate 
from  Ume  to  time.  This  makes  it  reaUy 
impractical  to  point  out  by  comparison 
what  has  been,  or  may  be,  the  effect  of 
this  bill.  However,  if.  as  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  seeks  to  do,  we  are  to 
make  such  comparisons,  I  would  like  to 
point  <5ut  that  the  bill  apparently  has 
had  an  adverse  effect. 

We  are  really  talking  about  Investment 
in  the  securities  of  Western  Europe  and 
Japan.  During  the  period  from  January 
1  to  June  30.  1963.  U.S.  residents  pur- 
chased a  toUl  of  $328  million  of  securi- 
ties from  these  two  sources.  During  the 
period  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1963. 
U.S.  residents  purchased  a  total  of  only 
$105  million  of  securities  from  Western 
Europe  and  Japan.  From  this,  it  might 
be  claimed  that  the  threat  of  the  legisla- 
tion resulted  in  a  reduction  of  $223  mil- 
lion in  the  securities  from  these  two 
sources  during  the  last  half  of  1963. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  the  same 
periods,  long-term  foreign  bank  loans, 
which  are  exempt,  increased  from  $996 
million  for  the  period  from  January  1  to 
June  30.  1963,  to  $1,452  bUlion  for  the 
period  from  July  1  to  December  31.  1963, 
representing  an  increase  in  borrowings  of 
$456  million.  Thus,  it  should  be  obvious 
that  already  there  has  been  a  substitu- 
tion of  bank  loans  for  other  types  of  for- 
eign securities.  The  bill  accomplished 
nothing. 

Let  me  say  that  this  bill.  In  my  judg- 
ment, should  be  defeated.  If  it  is.  the 
President  can  move  tomorrow.  I  do  not 
share  the  concern  of  my  flne  and  pleas- 
ant friend  on  the  committee  from  Mich- 
igan over  the  consequences.  I  think 
there  would  be  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  involved  in  these  flnanc- 
Ings  to  avoid  any  great  outflow  of  dol- 
lars. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.    Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  not  easy  for  me  as  a  Democrat  to  rise 
in  opposition  to  an  administration-spon- 
sored bill,  and  I  would  not  do  so  if  I 
were  not  convinced  that  H.R.  8000  would 
not  accomplish  its  intended  purpose.    In 
fact,  I  am  of  the  view  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  in  the  long  run  hurt  our  Na- 
tion's cause  and  especially  the  Interests 
of  my  own  State  of  Hawaii.    I  make  this 
contention  because  the  bill  as  it  has  come 
to  us  for  consideration  under  a  closed 
rule,  which  allows  no  amendments  from 
the    floor,    tends    to    penalize    our    best 
friends,  and  raises  the  great  possibility 
and  a  probability  of  their  taking  retalia- 
tory measures  against  us. 

I  might  here  point  out  that  Hawaii's 
Oavemor.  John  A.  Bums,  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  has  also  publicly  voiced 
his  opposition  to  the  bill  before  us. 

Hawaii  stands  at  the  threshold  of  a 
great  new  era  in  trade  with  the  countries 
of  Asia  and  the  Paciflc.  The  State  of 
Hawaii  plans  an  International  trade  cen- 
ter on  Sand  Island  at  the  entrance  to 


Honolulu  Harbor  and  is  already  enjoy- 
ing a  growing  tourist  trade  with  Asia  and 
the  nations  down  under. 

Japan  is  at  present  the  most  important 
country  in  Hawaii's  foreign  trade  po- 
tential. Dr.  James  Shoemaker,  vice 
president  and  director  of  research  for 
the  Bank  of  Hawaii  and  for  many  years  a 
director  of  the  Hawaii  Visitors  Bureau, 
has  estimated  that  with  the  announced 
easing  of  Japanese  exchange  restrictions 
this  April,  the  Japanese  tourist  travel  to 
Hawaii  will  reach  50,000  persons  an- 
nually and  that  they  will  spend  at  least 
$20  million  annually  in  Hawaii.  Martin 
Pray,  director  of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service. 
Tokyo  ofRce.  has  estimated  that  this  fig- 
ure may  double  in  later  years. 

While  the  residents  of  Hawaii  have  in 
all  the  years  up  to  this  time  accumulated 
some  $25  million  worth  of  Japanese  se- 
curities, the  capital  flow  has  by  no  means 
been  one  sided.  A  flnancial  group 
headed  by  Japanese  Financier  Kenji 
Osano  has  within  the  past  year  pur- 
chased the  Moana,  Surfrider,  and  Prin- 
cess Kaiulani  Hotels,  together  with  land 
for  an  additional  hotel  in  Waikiki  at  a 
total  price  of  $22.2  million.  Plans  which 
may  involve  the  investment  of  $10  to  $20 
million  more  in  Waikiki  during  1964  are 
underway  by  this  and  other  Japanese 
investment  groups. 

The  commercial  banks  in  Japan  are 
conducting  savings  account  drives  for  a 
save-now-and-go-later  vacation  in  Ha- 
waii and  a  Hawaii  promotion  is  taking 
place  in  Japan.  Under  the  save-now- 
and-go-later  plans  promoted  by  the 
Japanese  banks,  the  Japanese  tourist  will 
have  $500  in  U.S.  dollars  to  spend  when 
he  arrives  in  Hawaii. 

The  passage  of  H.R.  8000  will  likely  re- 
sult in  the  curtailment  of  these  activities 
through  retaliatory  measures  Imposed  by 
the  Japanese  Government  and  result  in 
greater  loss  of  the  Inflow  of  dollars  from 
Japan  than  in  saving  the  outflow  of  our 
gold  to  all  of  Asia. 

It  is  my  further  contention.  Mr.  Chair- 
man that  the  proposed  interest  equali- 
zation tax  is  bad  for  the  United  States 
because  it  will  decrease  our  foreign  ex- 
ports and  increase  our  adverse  balance 
of  payments  in  the  long  run  and  that  it 
will  not  significantly  improve  It  in  the 
short  run.  However,  I  wish  first  to  dis- 
cuss the  special  case  of  Japan. 

Japan's  case  is  essentially  similar  to 
that  of  Canada,  which  according  to  a 
speech  made  by  Under  SecreUry  of  State 
George  W.  Ball  on  July  22.  1963.  will 
be  exempted  from  the  tax  because  of 
the  dependence  of  Canada  upon  capiui 
from  the  United  States  for  her  develop- 
ment. Canada  Is  our  best  customer. 
Japan  is  our  second  best  customer.  The 
United  States  has  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade  with  both  naUons.  Japan.  uUte 
Canada,  is  undergoing  expansion  In  her 
economy  and  is  not  accumulating  dol- 
lars but  Is  using  them  up  on  a  current 
basis.  Canada  is  a  bulwark  of  democ- 
racy to  our  north  and  Japan  Is  a  bulwark 
of  democracy  to  our  West. 

Every  single  reason  for  exempting 
Canada  from  the  application  of  this  law 
Is  also  a  reason  which  applies  with  equal 
force  to  the  case  of  Japan. 
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As  has  been  pointed  out  In  the  recent 
Brookings  Institution  study  on  the  bal- 
ance-of -payments  problem,  a  country 
which  is  not  a  dollar  accumulating  coun- 
try Is  not  a  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem. The  Brookings  Institution  study 
concludes  that  Japan  is  not  a  factor  in 
our  balance-of-payments  problem.  In 
Its  section  on  "Japan  as  a  Special  Case." 
the  Brookings  Institution  authors  com- 
mented as  follows : 

It  appears  •  •  •  that  internal  forces  In 
the  Japanese  economy  would  permit  a  more 
rapid  growth  than  Japan  has  actually  ex- 
perienced and  that  the  limits  have  been  set 
by  availability  of  foreign  exchange.  So  long 
as  internal  forces  are  pressing  against  these 
limits,  there  Is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
additional  foreign  exchange  receipts  will  be 
spent.  On  the  other  hand,  It  docs  not  ap- 
pear likely  that  Japan  would  permit  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  deficits.  These  con- 
siderations suggest  that  Japanese  foreign 
expenditures,  unlike  those  of  the  Industrial 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  will  approxi- 
mately equal  Its  foreign  exchange  receipts. 
However,  to  the  extent  that  It  Is  able  and 
willing  to  attract  short-term  funds,  It  can 
have  a  basic  deficit  despite  a  total  net  bal- 
ance of  zero. 

As  the  Brookings  study  points  out, 
short-term  borrowings  of  the  duration 
of  1  year  are  in  reality  a  basic  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  to  the  borrowing 
country.  Japan  has  to  a  large  extent 
depended  upon  1-year  borrowings  from 
the  United  States  to  finance  her  foreign 
trade  and  has  to  that  extent  a  basic 
balance-of-payments  deficit  with  the 
United  States.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  reports  that  as  of  December 
31.  1963,  the  banks  of  the  United  States 
reported  short-term  loans  for  1  year  to 
Japan,  totaling  $2,137  billion.  This  fig- 
ure does  not  Include  corporate  lending 
to  Japan. 

Insofar  as  these  obligations  may  fall 
due  and  are  not  renewed,  this  means  that 
dollars  must  be  accumulated  by  Japan 
to  make  up  for  the  deficit.  How  can  this 
be  done?  I  suggest  that  It  can  only  be 
done  by  cutting  down  on  purchases  of 
American  goods  for  dollars. 

It  is  a  fact  that  trade  must,  in  the  long 
run,  be  a  two-way  street.  If  we  apply 
the  sanctions  of  H.R.  8000  against  the 
nations  which  are  our  best  customers, 
then  sooner  or  later  those  nations  must 
decrease  their  purchases  from  the 
United  States.  The  barriers  thrown  up 
against  the  outflow  of  gold  might,  in  the 
cases  of  our  best  customers,  succeed  more 
in  keeping  the  gold  from  flowing  in  than 
out.  This  would  be  like  "locking  the 
horse  out  of  the  stable."  It  would  appear 
sensible  to  me  to  provide  in  the  bill  that 
securities  of  foreign  countries  with  whom 
we  enjoy  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  be 
exempted  from  the  proposed  tax. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  actions  in  Congress 
in  voting  upon  this  bill  will  have  more 
adverse  effects  upon  Japan  thsm  upon 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  The 
Dow-Jones  average  on  the  Tokyo  Stock 
Exchange  dropped  from  1,800  to  1,200 
when  the  intent  of  the  administration 
to  seek  enactment  of  the  interest  equali- 
zation law  was  announced  last  July  18. 
and  it  has  never  significantly  recovered. 
While  overpricing  of  stocks  may  have 


been  a  factor  in  this  decline,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  administration's  an- 
nouncement was  the  factor  which  trig- 
gered the  crash  and  that  it  remains  a 
major  depressant  of  the  market  today. 
Some  10,000  holders  of  Japanese  securi- 
ties in  Hawaii  have  found  their  assets 
severely  reduced  in  value. 

Dr.  Emile  Despres,  a  coauthor  of  the 
Brookings  study,  made  the  following 
statement  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  Congress  on  July  29,  1963, 
with  regard  to  the  probable  effects  of 
this  bill: 

It  probably  won't  help  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  Indeed  It  may  have  the  opposite 
effect  because  Japan  and  Canada  are  coun- 
tries that  have  operated  on  rather  modest 
reserves  relying  upon  the  United  States,  be- 
ing financially  dependent  upon  us  In  a  sense 
to  tide  them  over  balance-of-payments 
difficulties. 

To  the  extent  that  it  causes  them  to  feel 
that  this  Is  no  longer  available  to  them  as 
readily.  It  may  cause  to  them  to  adopt  eco- 
nomic policies  which  will  result  in  the  hold- 
ing of  larger  reserves,  probably  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  U.S.  reserves. 

In  other  words,  the  adjustments  which 
these  countries  will  need  to  make  to  meet 
the  lessening  of  accessibility  of  our  capi- 
tal markets  are  likely  not  merely  to  com- 
pensate but  to  overcompensate,  and  the 
balance-of-payments  advantage  as  ap- 
plied to  countries  like  Japan  is  likely  to 
be  nil  or  even  negative. 

Since  Japan  has  never  accumulated 
dollars,  and  since  it  has  such  a  large 
short-term  dollar  debt  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe,  an  air  of 
uncertainty  hangs  over  the  Japanese  in- 
dustrial economy,  which  is  midway  into 
a  tremendous  expansion  program  which 
must  be  flnanced  In  part  by  U.S.  dollars, 
and  which  depends  upon  the  continued 
importation  of  such  commodities  as  coal, 
iron,  machinery,  and  plant  equipment 
from  the  United  States,  for  which  dollars 
must  be  paid. 

The  expansion  of  Japanese  Industry 
simply  cannot  be  chopped  off  midway. 
If,  for  example,  a  company  is  engaged 
in  a  4 -year  program  to  biiild  a  manu- 
facturing plant  with  3  years  of  construc- 
tion completed,  the  difference  between  a 
little  more  or  a  little  less  capital  can 
si>ell  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure. 

A  story  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  2,  1964,  indicated  that  Japan  is 
scouring  Europe  for  investment  capital 
and  has  succeeded  In  borrowing  about 
half  of  the  $300  to  $500  million  that  it 
needs  this  year.  The  remainder  will 
have  to  be  borrowed  in  New  York;  the 
Japanese  will  have  to  pay  the  tax  If  H.R. 
8000  becomes  law,  but  the  dollar  outflow 
will  not  have  been  stemmed. 

If  H.R.  8000  were  going  to  be  F>assed 
at  all,  Japan  should  be  excepted  from 
Its  application  since  no  advantage  to  the 
United  States  can  possibly  accrue  from 
such  application.  HJl.  8000  should  be 
recommitted  to  committee  for  such  an 
amendment. 

Aside  from  the  special  case  of  Japan, 
however,  I  am  convinced  that  this  bill 
simply  will  not  accomplish  Its  Intended 
purpose.    The  administration  and  Con- 


gress have  imdertaken  a  number  of 
measures  already,  such  as  reduction  of 
military  expenditures  abroad,  promo- 
tion of  export  trade,  tax  reduction,  the 
making  of  80  percent  of  all  foreign  aid 
expenditures  in  the  United  States,  a  'See 
America  First"  campaign,  and  other 
measures. 

These  additional  measures  and  others 
which  may  yet  be  considered  may  have 
a  favorable  influence  in  reducing  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  problem,  but  I  pre- 
dict that  the  net  effect  of  HJl.  8000  will 
be  negative  to  the  extent  that  it  will  re- 
duce our  volimie  of  exports. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  An- 
drew N.  Overby,  chairman.  Committee 
on  Foreign  Investment  of  the  Investment 
Bankers  Association  of  America,  who 
pointed  out  in  his  testimony  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
that  only  in  the  case  of  decreased  sales 
of  new  European  issues  could  the  inter- 
est equalization  bill  favorably  affect  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit  and  that  the 
best  that  can  be  expected  would  be  a 
slight  temporary  reduction  in  the  deficit. 

Economists  are  generally  agreed  that 
our  long-term  balance-of-payments  po- 
sition and  outlook  Is  strong.  Would  It 
not  be  better  to  deal  with  our  present 
problem  by  Improving  our  international 
competitive  position?  What  we  need  to 
do  is  to  encourage  increased  foreign  in- 
vestments in  the  United  States,  further 
reduce  our  non-asset-creating  expendi- 
tures abroad,  and  if  necessary  even  make 
temporary  drawings  on  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  or  our  reserves,  rather 
than  restrict  the  free  flow  of  fimds  or 
jeopardize  our  position  as  the  world's 
banker  and  trustee  of  the  key  currency 
of  the  world,  for,  as  Mr.  Overby  and 
others  have  emphasized,  once  confidence 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  free- 
dom of  our  capital  market  is  impaired, 
it  will  be  a  monumental  task  to  rebuild 
it. 

Before  we  venture  into  the  doubtful 
and  face  the  dsmgerous  possibilities  that 
this  law  may  backfire,  we  should  con- 
sider all  possible  alternatives,  including 
the  one  suggested  in  the  February  19, 
1964,  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
entitled  "Halting  the  Dollar  Drain."  It 
was  there  suggested  that  we  would  do 
well  to  consider  tax  incentives  for  ex- 
ports. 

I  ask  that  this  bill  be  defeated.  There 
are  far  too  many  inherent  dangers  in  it. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  be  permitted  to  extend 
their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
on  the  pending  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  are  asked  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  take  action  today  on  H.R.  8000 
in  order  to  reduce  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit.  At  the  same  time,  another 
Department  has  taken  action  that  will 
Increase  that  deficit. 

On  February  13,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce clamped  a  quota  on  the  export  of 
walnut  logs  and  limited  those  exports 
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to  about  40  percent  of  the  amount  ex- 
ported last  year.  ,     »  ,     . 

Up  untU  the  past  2  years,  walnut  logs 
have  been  so  cheap  that  farmers  would 
not  bother  to  plant  them  In  woodlots 
and  would  let  them  sUnd  until  they 
were  rotten  or  ruined  for  veneer  pur- 
poses. When  the  ItaUan.  German,  and 
Japanese  economies  Improved,  they 
started  buying  furniture  and  wanted 
walnut.  That  lifted  the  price  until  farm- 
ers in  the  United  States  surted  seUlng 
and  replanting.  Reducing  the  market 
wUl  surely  result  In  a  return  to  those 
cheap  prices  of  2  years  ago  and  discour- 
aging the  cutting  of  ripe  trees. 

Agriculture  bUls  in  the  past  few  years 
have  been  designed  to  encourage  shift- 
ing cropland  to  the  production  of  tim- 
ber We  can  produce  aU  the  walnut  logs 
that  are  needed  anywhere  and  should 
expand  production  rather  than  reducing 

exports. 

Everyone's  attention  seems  to  be  di- 
rected at  reducing  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  by  increasing  exports,  but 
this  action  reducing  walnut  log  exports 
was  exactly  to  the  contrary. 

Attention  Is  also  being  directed  to  de- 
pressed areas  in  the  Appalachian  region. 
They  are  among  the  areas  that  can  pro- 
duce walnut  logs.  This  order  Ukes  away 
part  of  their  opportunity  to  earn  a  bet- 
ter Income.  Although  most  walnut  logs 
are  grown  in  Missouri,  Iowa.  Illinois. 
Kentucky.  Kansas,  and  Indiana,  they  are 
also  grown  extensively  in  parts  of  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska.  Oklahoma.  Texas. 
Louisiana.  Arkansas,  Alabama.  Tennes- 
see Georgia.  South  Carolina.  North 
CaroUna.  Virginia.  West  Virginia.  Mis- 
sissippi. Pennsylvania.  Maryland.  Massa- 
chusetts. Connecticut.  Michigan.  Wiscon- 
sin, Delaware,  and  New  York. 

To  Justify  the  order,  the  Department 
press  release  said  it  requires  "80  to  100 
years'   growth   for  veneer   production." 
That  simply  is  not  true  and  our  own  Gov- 
ernment publications  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forestry  so  state.    A  publication 
on   black    walnut   by    the    Department 
states  that  it  takes  42  years  to  grow  a 
tree  66  feet  tall  and  12.3  Inches  in  diam- 
eter.   In  fact,  we  grow  them  in  Iowa  In 
30  years.    Veneer  exporters  buy  trees  12 
Inches    or   more    In   diameter   and   we 
should  be   selling   these   trees  as  they 
ripen. 

This  order  is  no  way  directed  at  pro- 
tecting growing  timber  which  is  not 
ready  for  harvest.  I  would  not  object 
to  an  order  prohibiting  exporting  logs 
under  12  Inches  in  diameter  if  that  were 
necessary;  but  this  order.  In  fact,  pro- 
hibits the  export  of  timber  that  should 
have  been  harvested  years  ago  and  will 
decay  If  it  Is  not  harvested. 

To  further  Justify  the  order,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  vastly  under- 
estimated the  supply  of  walnut  timber. 
In  fact,  they  accepted  the  estimates  of 
the  domestic  walnut  veneer  lobby.  They 
estimated  that  only  18  percent  of  the 
total  volume  of  saw  timber  is  veneer 
quality  and  thar.  only  10  percent  is  raised 
outside  the  Midwest.  They  also  used  the 
Doyle  scale  to  estimate  board  feet  and 
it  admittedly  underestimates  the  veneer 
material  In  a  log.    They  cannot  secure 


any  competent  evidence  to  support  those 

figures. 

Plastics  and  substitutes  are  being  de- 
veloped. Other  types  of  wood  wUl  also 
be  substituted  Unless  reversed,  this  or- 
der will  undoubtedly  result  in  a  perma- 
nent loss  of  part  of  an  export  market. 
It  freezes  our  goal  for  production  at  a 
lower  level  than  necessary. 

This  order  limiting  exports  is  thor- 
oughly unjustified  and  I  feel  sure  Sec- 
retary Hodges  based  it  upon  erroneous 
information.  I  hope  he  will  reexamine 
it  and  note  that  it  is  contrary  to  every 
export  policy  and  production  policy  we 
have  embarked  upon  during  the  past 
several  years.  It  is  also  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  Congress  expressed  in  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act  itself  where  it  requires 
that  controls  be  applied  "In  cooperation 
with  all  nations  with  which  the  United 
States  has  defense  treaty  commitments." 
The  nations  affected  by  this  have  treaty 
commitments  with  us  and  vigorously  ob- 
ject as  do  our  producers  of  walnut  logs. 

Prior  to  this  export  outlet,  there  had 
been  some  unusual  methods  successfully 
used  to  keep  the  price  of  walnut  logs 
low  and  the  price  of  veneer  high.  This 
should  be  thoroughly  examined  and  not 
tolerated  any  longer. 

Action  is  needed  to  reverse  the  order 
of  February  13  and  I  urge  all  Members 
from  walnut  producing  States  and  all 
who  want  to  reduce  the  balance -of -pay- 
ments deficit  to  not  only  vote  for  this 
bill  but  also  fight  for  a  reversal  of  that 
order  limiting  the  export  of  walnut  logs. 
Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  HJl.  8000  Is  to  levy  a  tax 
upon  an  American  investor  or  purchaser 
of  a  foreign  stock  or  bond,  only  if  his 
or  her  purchases  are  made  from  a  for- 
eigner. The  tax  will  reduce  the  outflow 
into  these  securities  in  a  projected  de- 
termlnaUon— first  half  of  1963 — of  from 
$1W'.,  billion  to  $1>'2  billion:  during  the 
last  6  months  of  1963  a  savings  of  $1.8 
billion. 

The  tax  was  proposed  because  of  the 
critical  results  suffered  in  the  purchases 
by  Americans  in  the  first  half  of  1963 
of    nearly    $2    billion— practically    dou- 
bling the  rate  of  1962  and  tripling  the  rate 
of  investment  in  1961.    Thus  our  inter- 
national   payments    became    a    critical 
problem  in  an  endeavor  to  balance  our 
international  payments  and  was  a  deter- 
mining  factor   in   the   payment   deficit 
of  $5  billion  at  the  annusd  rate  in  the 
second  quarter  of   1963 — a  rate  which 
could   not  be   sustained.     A  limitation 
date  of  December  31,   1965,  considered 
a   sufHcient  time   interval   for  the   ac- 
complishment of  its  purposes— the  im- 
proved opportunities  for  investment  in 
the  United  States  and  perhaps  also  for- 
eign— and  further  the  accomplishing  of 
the  goal  of  $1  billion  in  Government  ex- 
penditures overseas. 

The  tax  rate  on  foreign  bonds  is  15 
percent,  while  the  rate  is  graduated  from 
2.75  to  15  percent  on  foreign  bonds  de- 
pending upon  the  time  of  maturity.  The 
rate  of  the  tax  raises  the  cost  of  foreign 
borrowing  in  the  United  States  by  about 
1  percent  per  year.  There  is  no  tax  if 
the  foreign  security  is  purchased  by  an- 
other American.    The  brokerage  agen- 


cies function  in  this  capacity.  The 
American  holder  of  foreign  stock  can 
sell  it  in  the  market  designated  for  such 
sale  and  escape  the  15  percent  charge 
on  the  value  of  his  or  her  stock.  If  a 
purchase  Is  made  from  a  foreigner  he 
is  subject  to  the  tax.  One  liable  for  the 
tax  must  file  a  quarterly  interest — fail- 
ure to  do  so  results  in  a  fine  of  $1,000  as 
well  as  a  criminal  penalty  for  a  willful 
failure  to  file — similar  to  violation  Im- 
posed In  the  case  of  tax  returns. 

The  following  questions  and  answers 
are  in  conformity  with  the  prescriptions 
of  the  bill: 


Question.  Can  an  American  escape  the  tax 
by  purchaalng  foreign  aecurltlea  outalde  the 
country? 

Answer.  No.  The  liability  for  tax  Is  In- 
curred  whether  the  purchase  from  a  for- 
eigner la  made  within  or  outside  the  United 
States  Enforcement  of  this  requirement 
will  be  comparable  to  enforcement  of  In- 
come tax  provUlons  applicable  to  Americans 
living  abroad. 

Question  Must  InformaUon  returns  be 
filed  by  broken? 

Answer.  Brokers  will  be  required  to  report 
purchases  by  them  on  behalf  of  customers 
who  are  liable  for  the  tax. 

Question.  Are  brokers  required  to  with- 
hold the  tax  on  the  purchase  of  foreign 
securities? 

Answer.  No.  The  American  purchaser 
must  nie  a  return  and  pay  the  tax. 

Question.  How  does  the  seller  establish 
that  he  Is  an  American? 

Answer.  Certificate  of  American  ownership 
forms  have  been  supplied  on  which  sellers 
certify  that  they  are  Americans,  and  pur- 
chasers from  them  are  not  subject  to  the 
Ux.  These  forms  must  be  filed  with  the 
seller's  broker,  and  a  single  form  can  suffice 
for  an  entire  brokerage  account. 

Question,  Does  the  bill  provide  penalties 
for  executing  false  certificates  of  American 
ownership? 

Answer.  The  willful  filing  of  false  certifi- 
cates of  American  ownership  U  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  SI. 000.  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

Question.  What  U  the  effective  date  of  the 
tax? 

Answer  The  tax  applies  to  purchases  of 
foreign  securities  made  on  or  after  July  19. 
1963  This  effective  date  Is  necessary  to 
avoid  an  acceleration  of  foreign  borrowings 
during  the  period  In  which  Congress  Is  con- 
sidering the  proposal,  which  might  cause 
irreparable  damage  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments In  the  short  term.  In  the  case  of 
purchase  made  on  stock  exchanges,  August 
17.  1983,  Is  the  effective  date. 

Question  Why  does  the  blU  apply  to  out- 
standing as  well  as  new  Issues? 

Answer.  Inclusion  of  outsUndlng  Issues 
within  the  bUl's  coverage  will  achieve  bal- 
ance-of-paymenU  savings  of  as  much  as  »500 
million  annually  and  prevent  substitution  of 
untaxed  outstanding  securities  for  taxed  new 
Issues.  If  the  tax  did  not  apply  to  both  new 
and  outstanding  securities.  It  would  be  a 
relatively  simple  matter  for  foreigners  to  sell 
Issues  which  they  now  hold  on  a  tax-free 
basis  to  Americans  and  use  the  proceeds  to 
Invest  In  new  Issues. 

QueeUon.  Why  does  the  tax  apply  to  both 
stocks  and  bonds? 

Answer.  Stocks  are  an  alternate  means  of 
raising  capital  for  private  foreign  borrowers 
and  faUure  to  Include  them  might  coet  »600 
to  SSOO  million   annually  in  outflows. 

Question  Does  the  tax  apply  to  the  pur- 
chase of  all  foreign  debt  obligations,  regard- 
less of  maturity? 

Answer.  The  tax  does  not  apply  to  p\ir- 
chaiM  of  obllgaUon*  with  less  than  3  years 


remaining  to  maturity.  These  short-term 
obligations  play  an  Important  role  in  financ- 
ing US  expmrts. 

Question.  Will  the  tax  have  a  restrictive 
effect  on  U.S.  exports? 

Answer.  The  bill  has  been  carefully  drawn 
■o  as  not  to  Interfere  with  export  financing, 
since  an  Increase  In  exports  Is  one  of  the 
best  ways  of  reducing  the  deficit  In  the 
U3.  balance  of  payments. 

Question.  Does  the  tax  apply  to  direct  In- 
vestments made  by  U.8.  firms  In  foreign  cor- 
porations? 

Answer.  No  tax  Is  due  If  the  American  firm 
owns  10  percent  or  more  of  the  stock,  or  the 
purchase  brings  ownership  to  10  percent  or 
more,  of  the  foreign  corporation  since  di- 
rect Investment  of  this  type  Implies  active 
pcu-tlclpatlon  In  the  management  of  the  for- 
eign corporation  and  Is  not  concerned  with 
Interest-rate  differentials. 

Question.  How  does  the  bill  affect  bank 
loans? 

Answer.  Commercial  bank  loans  are  ex- 
cluded from  tax  If  made  by  a  bank  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  Its  commercial  banking 
business.  This  exclusion  recognizes  the  Im- 
portant role  of  commercial  banks  In  financ- 
ing U.S.  exports  and  the  International  busi- 
ness of  American  firms. 

Question.  What  is  being  done  to  prevent 
use  of  the  bank  exclusion  to  avoid  the  tax 
on    otherwise   taxable   borrowings? 

Answer.  Because  of  the  possibility  of  abuse 
of  the  bank  exclusion,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
collection  of  data  on  foreign  bank  lending 
to  provide  a  basis  for  determining  whether 
this  exclusion  should  be  continued  and.  If 
not.  the  way  In  which  It  should  be  modified. 
Question.  Does  the  tax  apply  to  purchases 
of  securities  of  less  developed  countries? 

Answer.  No.  The  bill  excludes  from  tax 
purchases  of  goverrunental  securities  of  leas 
developed  countries  as  well  as  securities  of 
companies  doing  the  bulk  of  their  business 
in  less  developed  countries. 

Question.  Does  the  tax  apply  to  new  Issues 
of  all  developed  countries? 

Answer.  The  bill  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  authority  to  exempt  new  Issues  of 
a  foreign  country  where  he  determines  that 
application  of  the  tox  to  the  securities  of 
that  country  Imperils  or  threatens  to  imperil 
the  stability  of  the  International  monetary 
system.  In  such  a  case,  the  United  States 
would  want  to  avoid  disruption  of  the  Inter- 
national pa3rments  system  since  this  could 
bring  serious  damage  to  our  own  economy 
as  well  as  to  other  countries.  Such  action 
would  be  In  accordance  with  the  treaty' 
obligation  of  the  United  States  to  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  to  help  promote 
exchange  stability. 

Question.  Is  It  expected  that  this  au- 
thority will  be  exercised? 

Answer.  It  is  anticipated  that  new  Cana- 
dian Issues  will  be  exempted  from  tax. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  UJ5. 
balance-of -payments  gains  we  sought  will  be 
sacrificed  since  the  Canadians  have  under- 
taken not  to  borrow  In  the  U.S.  market 
amounts  that  would  Increase  their  Interna- 
tional reserves.  The  exemption  can  be  re- 
voked or  limited  If  Canadian  borrowings 
exceed  amounts  required  to  maintain  their 
International  reserves  and  reach  the  ab- 
normally high  levels  of  1982  and  early  19«3. 
Question.  Does  the  tax  apply  to  foreign 
companies    controlled    by    Americans? 

Answer.  The  bill  excludes  from  tax  for- 
eign corporations  traded  on  U.S.  stock  ex- 
changes If  the  principal  market  Is  In  the 
United  States  and  more  than  60  percent  of 
the  stock  Is  owned   by  Americans. 

Question.  What  Is  the  expected  revenue 
from  the  tax? 

Answer.  It  Is  estimated  that  this  bUl  will 
result  In  an  annual  revenue  gain  of  up  to 
•30  million  In  a  full  year  of  oijeratlon. 
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The  passage  of  this  legislation  will 
contribute  to  the  protection  of  our  econ- 
omy in  that  the  reduction  of  Invest- 
ments (bonds  and  stocks)  abroad  will 
serve  to  prevent  the  depletion  of  our 
gold  reserves  and  reduce  the  outflow  of 
our  monetary  deficits  as  a  result  of  heavy 
foreign  investments. 

Mr.  PHn.RIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  to  the  debate  and  have  careful- 
ly studied  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

It  is  clear  that  the  primary  objective 
of  the  bill  is  to  narrow  the  dollar  gap 
which.  In  all  its  implications,  is  so  mean- 
ingful and  threatening  to  our  economy, 
to  the  integrity  of  the  dollar,  and  to  for- 
eign exchange. 

I  have  addressed  the  House  on  several 
occasions  about  this  subject  and  I  have 
felt  for  a  long  while  that  urgent  meas- 
ures should  be  taken,  not  only  to  nar- 
row but  to  eliminate  the  dollar  gap  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

While  I  recognize  that  same  construc- 
tive valuable  efforts  have  been  made 
which  are  now  bearing  fruit  to  some  ex- 
tent, there  are  many  of  us  who  will  not 
feel  at  ease  about  this  matter  imtil  the 
dollar  gap  has  been  completely  elimi- 
nated. 

While  this  bill  moves  in  this  direction 
even  though  the  estimated  gains  are  only 
somewhat  over  a  billion  dollars  a  year — 
not  a  huge  sum,  to  be  sure,  and  not 
enough  to  bring  about  the  desired  bal- 
ance— I  have  some  misgivings  about 
certain  provisions  of  the  bill. 

I  stated  before  and  now  reiterate  that 
I  believe  we  must  move  to  other  more 
substantial  items  that  are  responsible  for 
the  dollar  gap  before  we  can  secure  real 
remedy  and  correction  of  this  dislocation 
which  gives  rise  to  so  much  deep  con- 
cern. 

For  example,  as  I  have  suggested  be- 
fore, if  we  would  revise  our  trade  poli- 
cies and  promote  exports,  bringing  about 
a  better  balance  between  imports  and  ex- 
ports, and  stop  the  steady  flow  of  cheap 
goods  coming  into  this  coimtry,  which 
is  having  such  a  bad  effect  upon  our 
economy,  these  would  be  an  extremely 
powerful  force  in  reducing  the  dollar 
gap. 

If,  In  addition,  we  would  streamline 
our  foreign  aid  program  and  bring  it 
into  line  more  realistically  with  the 
principles  of  econwny,  efflciency,  ac- 
coimtability,  and  orderly  procedure,  and 
eliminate  the  waste  and  extravagance 
that  now  unfortunately  attend  a  large 
part  of  these  activities,  these  also  would 
undoubtedly  bring  about  the  resvUt  we 
so  urgently  need  of  eliminating  the  dollar 
gap  within  the  foreseeable  future. 

I  have  some  concern  also  about  the 
time  limit  that  has  been  fixed  in  this  bill 
and  the  fact  that  it  restrict*  and  im- 
pedes the  flow  of  capital. 

Nevertheless,  since  I  am  so  anxious  to 
do  something  now  to  reduce  the  dollar 
gap,  I  am  willing  to  go  along  with  this 
measure  with  the  hope  that  it  may  have 
some  good  effects  in  helping  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  the  dollar  and  that  it  Is 
a  step  forward  toward  closing  this  dan- 
gerous gap  entirely,  once  and  for  all. 

I  urge  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Ccxn- 
mittee  consider  amendments  to  the  trade 


bill  and  that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  the  appropriate  committees 
initiate  action  to  review  and  revise  the 
foreign  aid  bill  In  such  ways  as  to  nar- 
row and  ultimately  close  the  dollar  gap 
that  is  hanging  like  the  sword  of  Damo- 
cles over  our  economy,  the  integrity  of 
the  dollar,  and  international  exchange. 

Mr.  LmDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  this  bill.  This 
bill  throws  out  the  baby  along  with  the 
bath  water.  As  correctly  stated  by  the 
dissenting  minority  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  "It  Is  iso- 
lationism on  the  part  of  a  nation  which 
has  undertaken  as  a  major  objective  the 
promotion  of  free  trade." 

Even  a  recitation  of  the  text  itself 
should  give  pause.  It  Is  a  governmental 
blunderbuss  which,  under  the  cloak  of 
assisting  the  balance  of  pajrments  prob- 
lem, will  be  counterproductive  and  will 
hurt  our  country  in  world  markets.  The 
bill  imposes  a  tax  of  15  percent  of  the 
actual  value  of  stock  at  the  time  of  trans- 
fer where  that  stock  is  acquired  by  a  U.S. 
person  from  a  foreign  obligor,  or  from 
any  foreigner  for  that  matter,  if  the  stock 
is  of  a  foreign  issuer.  ThaX  Is  a  rough 
tax,  and  it  will  have  a  rough  result  on 
U.S.  expansion  and  Investment  abroad. 
The  tax  on  the  transfer  on  debt  obliga- 
tions varies  from  15  percent  on  obliga- 
tions with  a  maturity  of  28  Vi  years  or 
more  down  to  2.75  percent  for  those  with 
a  maturity  of  3  to  3  Vi  years. 

I  do  not  even  think  this  Is  an  honest 
bill,  because  It  excludes  debt  obligations 
received  by  commercial  banks  in  the 
course  of  their  business.  And  it  also  ex- 
cludes Canadian  securities.  Again,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  minority,  since  most 
lending  abroad,  and  for  the  most  part 
foreign  bonds,  are  purchased  by  institu- 
tional investors  such  as  banks.  Insurance 
companies,  and  the  like,  the  net  effect  Is 
to  permit  the  bank  to  lend  money  abroad 
tax  free,  but  to  deny  to  the  other  institu- 
tional Investors  the  same  right. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  will  adversely 
affect  balance  of  payments  in  the  long 
nm  by  restricting  U.S.  Investment 
abroad.  I  am  surprised  that  this  admin- 
istration would  press  it.  and  I  am  sur- 
prised that  the  majority  side  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  would  be  "good 
soldiers"  to  this  extent.  The  fact  Is  that 
the  only  real  gain  that  our  country  has 
shown  in  the  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lem is  reflected  in  the  growth  of  private 
investment  income.  This  Income  has  in- 
creased from  $2.9  billion  for  1960  to  $4 
billion  for  1963.  Exports  can  and  should 
be  Increased.  But  this  bill  will  not  im- 
prove U.S.  exports. 

Of  course,  the  final  result  of  this  bill 
will  be  to  drive  the  money  market  away 
from  the  United  States,  away  from  New 
York,  and  away  from  Americans.  Even 
conceding  that  it  may  have  a  temporary 
beneficial  impact  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem,  this  will  slowly  but  sure- 
ly reverse  itself. 

It  seems  to  me  clear  that  this  bill  dem- 
onstrates what  we  often  hear:  That  the 
administration  in  Washington  has  no 
conception  whatever  of  the  role  of  the 
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free  enterprise  system  In  the  never -end- 
ing   struggle   for   a  better  Ufe   for  all 

people.  ,. 

One  might  ask.  what  Is  the  alterna- 
tive' The  altemaUve  has  been  sug- 
gested by  many,  but  the  suggestion  fell 
o?deaf  ears  in  the  administration  and 
in  the  majority  side  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  That  suggestion  Is 
simply  that  there  be  a  capital  Issues  com- 
mittee formed,  which  is  the  Practice  ^ 
many  other  booming  countries,  and  that 
that  committee  make  Isolated  decisions 
about  proposed  borrowings  that  adverse- 
ly alTect  the  United  States.  The  rejec- 
tion of  this  proposal  by  our  Oovemment 
was  an  error  of  enormous  significance. 

In  closing.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  among  others,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished New  York  bankers  in  the  in- 
veatment  field.  Mr.  Harold  L.  Bache.  d  - 
recUng  partner  of  Bache  &  Co^.  In  his 
testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  made  this  constructive  sug- 
gestion. 
He  said: 

It  18  our  belief  that  In  "«"  f*,"^*  ^  J^ 
administrative  action  proposed  by  H.R.  8OOO 
that  the  immediate  implementaUon  by  the 
Treaaury  of  the  Prwildenfs  foregoing  aug- 
zeaUon  can  achieve  more  prompt,  effective 
and  desirable  result*.  The  formation  of  a 
committee  or  committees  of  Investment 
bankers;  commercial  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies; ir vestment,  charitable,  and  Pervslon 
fund  trustees,  and  corporate  fnf^c'*!  °"*;*" 
to  be  brought  promptly  Into  liaison  with  our 
monetary  authorities  can  accomplish  almost 
at  once  the  substantial  elimination  of  all  un- 
necessary and  self-seeking  drains  upon  our 
balaaice  of  payments. 

Is  It  not  better  to  Initiate  voluntary  ac- 
tion and  to  apply  moral  suasion  to  the 
fundamentals  of  our  problem  than  to  Im- 
pose laws  and  taxes  that  are  no  more  than 
rearguard  action  at  a  time  of  Impending 
crisis? 
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Mr  Bache  spoke  for  many  when  he 
offered  this  suggestion,  and  I  regret  that 
U  was  not  accepted. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  this  bill  la 

defeated.  ,      .  . 

Mr    REUSS.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  the  in- 
terest equalization  Ux.    This  tax  is  In- 
teiKled   to  discourage  the  governments 
and  large  Industrial  corporations  of  ad- 
vanced Industrial  countries  from  borrow- 
ing capital  funds  In  this  country.    By  so 
doing    It  will  reduce  a  major  source  of 
the   balance-of-payments   deficit   which 
we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  eliminating. 
Before  1962.  the  volume  of  new  for- 
eign securities  issues  In  the  U.S.  capital 
market  stayed  In  the  range  of  $500  mil- 
lion to  $600  million  per  year.     In  1962. 
new  foreign  issues  climbed  to  over  $1  bil- 
lion    In  the  first  two  quarters  of  1963. 
before  the  request  by  President  Kennedy 
of  the  tax  we  are  now  considering,  new 
foreign  Issues  rose  to  an  annual  rate  of 
nearly  $2  billion    This  raid  on  our  capi- 
tal market  was  responsible  for  an  in- 
crease  m   our   overall   balance-of-pay- 
ments   deficit    on    regular    transactions 
from  $3  billion  In  1961  to  $3.8  billion  In 
1962  and  to  the  alarming  rate  of  $5  bil- 
lion m  the  second  quarter  of  1963. 

The  fact  that  the  Interest  equalization 
tax  has  been  under  conslderaUon  by  Con- 
gress reduced  capital  outflow  due  to  new 


foreign  securities  issues  to  an  annual 
rate  of  less  than  $450  milUon  In  tJie 
fourth  quarter  of  1963.  This  smaller 
outflow,  in  turn,  helped  to  reduce  our 
overall  paymenU  deficit  on  regular  trans- 
actions during  the  fourth  quarter  to  an 
annual  rate  of  about  $1.5  billion. 

The  Interest  equalization  tax  proposal 
has  had  not  only  the  advantage  of  cur- 
tailing capital  outflow  and  reducing  the 
U  S   payments  deficit.    It  has  also  had 
the  highly  desirable  effect  of  encourag- 
ing European  countries  to  open  up  their 
sheltered  capital  markets.     During  the 
past  year,  new  foreign  Issues  placed  In 
London  alone  have  toUled  nearly  $100 
million.     Belgium    raised    $20    mlUion; 
Italy    $15  miUlon;   the  city  of  Copen- 
hagen  $15  mllUon;  Canon  Camera  Co.. 
of  Japan.  $5  million;  Takeda  Chemical 
Industries  of  Japan.  $15  million:  Nor- 
way  $10  million;  and  Austria.  $18  mil- 
lion*   Many  of  these  new  Issues  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  placed  with  un- 
derwriters m  New  York  had  It  not  been 
for  the  pending  Interest  equalization  tax 

proposal. 

In  view  of  our  continuing  serious  bal- 
ance-of-payments problems.  It  is  hard  to 
find  a  good  reason  against  this  proposal. 
The  countries  of  Western  Europe.  Ja- 
pan   and  others,  to  which  this  tax  will 
apply  have  ample  capital  resources  of 
their    own.    These    are   the    wealthiest 
countries  In  the  free  world.    As  a  group, 
they  have  monetary  reserves  in  excess  or 
our  own.     They  have  no  problems  of  per- 
sistent payments  deflclt^ln  fact,  many 
have  had  persistent  payments  surpluses. 
Without   exception,  they   still   limit  or 
place  obsUcles  to  foreign  borrowing  In 
their  own  markets.    What  sense  is  there 
in  keeping  our  WaU  Street  capital  mar- 
ket wide  open  to  such  countries  when  we 
can  do  so  only  at  the  cost  of  Increasing 
our  own  balance-of-payments  deficit  and 
by  reducing  our  gold  reserves? 

Reputable  European  financial  leaders 
have  been  puzzled  at  our  failure  to  limit 
this  source  of  payments  drain  In  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Max  Ikle.  managing 
director  of  the  Swiss  National  Bank,  said 
In  an  October  20.  1962.  speech: 

The  Swiss  monetary  authorities  have  re- 
peatedly pointed  out  to  their  American  col- 
leagues that,  although  this  willingness  to 
supply  the  world  with  capital  Is  very  generous 
and  deserves  gratitude,  such  generosity  Is 
hard  to  understand  If  capital  exports  endan- 
ger the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  and  Its 
currency.  From  our  point  of  view,  we  should 
prefer  equilibrium  In  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  reduced  capital  exporU.  because 
we  feel  It  to  be  Important  for  confidence  In 
the  dollar  to  be  restored  as  soon  as  possible. 


A  July  1963  article  in  the  London  PI 
nanclal  Times  pointed  out : 

One  of  the  silliest  aspects  of  the  Interna- 
tional financial  scene  at  the  moment  Is  that 
the  continental  countries,  with  far  larger  ex- 
ternal reserves  than  they  know  what  to  do 
with,  are  regularly  going  to  the  New  York 
capital  market  for  funds  to  finance  their 
development  activities. 

They  are  thereby  adding  to  the  stress  on 
the  US.  balance  of  payments  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  are  having  to  be  asked  to  put 
normal  dollar  convertible  arrangements  In 
Indefinite  suspense,  this  so  that  the  United 
States  can  borrow  from  them  on  short  term 
the  funds  It  needs  to  sustain  lU  long-term 
capital  exp>orts  to  them. 


Mr  Robert  Marjolln.  vice  president  of 
the  Common  Market  Executive  Commis- 
sion said  in  Ne«  York  yesterday  that. 
In  the  interest  of  maintaining  payments 
balance  between  the  Common  Market 
and  the  United  States,  he  hoped  the 
United  SUtes  would  take  measures  to 
check  Its  caplUl  outflow. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  s  Sub- 
committee  on   International   Exchange 
and  Payments,  of  which  I  have  the  hon- 
or to  be  chairman,  considered  this  prob- 
lem during  Its  studies  2  years  ago.    The 
subcommittee    agreed   unanimously,   in 
Its  December  1962.  report,  that  limiting 
access  to  the  U.S.  capital  market  should 
be  first  on  the  Ust  of  stronger  measures 
this  country  should  take  If  balance-of- 
payments      problems      persisted.    The 
Treasury  and  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee deserve  praise  for  working  out  the 
proposal   on  which   we   vote   today.    I 
urge  all  Members  to  support  this  obvi- 
ous and  sensible  way  to  reduce  our  con- 
tinuing balance-of-payments  deficits. 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan  [Mrs.  ORirriTHSl,  to  close  de- 
bate. 

Mrs.  GRimTHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  also  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  this 
question  of  the  balance  of  payments  has 
concerned  me  greatly. 

The  proposed  Interest  equalization 
tax  now  before  us  Is  one  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive program  designed  to  achieve 
lasting  balance  In  our  International  ac- 
counts. The  tax  can  only  be  evaluated 
adequately  within  the  overall  context  of 
the  entire  program  and  by  comparing  it 
with  alternative  ways  of  achieving  an 
equivalent  reduction  m  the  outflow  of 
U.S.  portfolio  capital. 

Because  the  balance-of-paymente 
problem  is  so  difficult  and  complex.  It 
has  been  recognized  from  the  first  that 
reliance  could  not  safely  be  placed  upon 
any  single  measure.  Instead  It  has  been 
necessary  to  persevere  with  a  coordi- 
nated attack  designed  to  achieve  savings 
In  all  major  areas  of  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. ,       _,    „ 

Heavy  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon 
fiscal  measures  such  as  the  7 -percent  tex 
credit  for  domestic  Investment  In  ma- 
chinery and  equipment,  the  administra- 
tive liberalization  of  depreciation,  and 
this  year's  Individual  and  corporate  In- 
come  tax   reduction.     These   measures 
win  exert  a  powerful,  but  gradual,  im- 
provement m  our  international  compet- 
itive   position    through    the    incentives 
they  provide  for  a  more  rapid  rate  of 
domestic  investment  and  technological 
advance.     They    also    have    a   directly 
beneficial   elTect  upon   our   balance   ol 
payments  by  the  encouragement  they 
give   to   foreign   Investment   here— and 
to  the  domestic  employment  of  funds 
rather  than  their  export  abroad  in  the 
form  of  portfolio  or  direct  Investment. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  permanent 
strengthening  of  our  International  com- 
petitive position.  It  has  also  been  recog- 
nized that  costs  and  prices  must  be  held 
m  check  at  home.  Cost-price  stability 
not  only  facilitates  the  expansion  of  our 
exports— It  also  Insures  that  the  normal 
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increase  in  Imports  caused  by  rising  lev- 
els of  domestic  activity  will  not  be  aggra- 
vated by  a  general  lack  of  competitive- 
ness. Our  wholesale  price  index  has  re- 
mained vlrtuall>  stable  for  the  past  6 
years.  In  contrast  to  rising  prices  In  most 
other  countries.  However,  competition 
remains  keen  in  important  world  mar- 
kets. Any  tendency  for  our  own  costs  or 
prices  to  rise  relative  to  those  of  our 
major  foreign  competitors  would  prevent 
the  early  attainment  of  balance  that  we 
must  achieve. 

Thus,  domestic  expansion  at  stable 
prices  provides  the  longrun  basis  for  bal- 
ance-of-payments equilibrium.  How- 
ever, the  need  for  early  and  substantial 
reduction  of  our  deficit  has  been  so  ur- 
gent that  we  could  not  safely  await  the 
operation  of  longrun  correctives.  In- 
stead. It  has  been  essential  to  proceed 
with  a  broad  array  of  other  measures  to 
Improve  specific  sectors  of  the  balance 
of  payments.  For  example,  tax  reduc- 
tion and  cost-price  stability  have  been 
supplemented  by  direct  steps  to  foster  ex- 
ports— creation  of  broad  facilities  for  ex- 
port credit  insurance  and  financing, 
negotiation  of  tariff  reductions,  develop- 
ment of  new  markets  abroad,  encourage- 
ment of  U.S.  businessmen  to  export,  and 
efforts  to  remove  ocean  freight  rate  dis- 
crimination against  U.S.  exports. 

The  full  effect  of  these  measures  has 
not  yet  been  registered,  but  our  mer- 
chandise exports  did  Increase  by  more 
than  6  percent  during  1963  to  a  record 
level  of  almost  $22  billion. 

Oovemment  ex[>endltures  abroad  have 
been  cut  substantially.  By  the  end  of 
this  year  we  will  have  made  a  $1  billion 
reduction  in  our  1962  rate  of  oversea 
Oovemment  expenditures.  Net  military 
expenditures  have  already  dropped  sig- 
nificantly and  additional  declines  are 
scheduled.  Acquisition  of  strategic  ma- 
terials from  abroad  Is  being  held  to  the 
minimum  consistent  with  national  se- 
curity requirements.  The  dollar  cost  of 
foreign  aid  programs  has  been  steadily 
reduced  by  tying  an  Increasingly  large 
proportion  of  aid  to  purchases  of  U.S. 
goods  and  services. 

In  the  area  of  capital  transactions,  our 
efforts  until  mid- 1963  were  concentrated 
In  two  broad  areas: 

First,  monetary  and  debt  management 
policies  were  coordinated  to  avoid  plac- 
ing undue  downward  pressure  upon  U.S. 
short-term  Interest  rates.  This  policy 
was  pressed  one  stage  further,  In  mld- 
1963,  when  our  discount  rate  was  raised 
by  one-half  of  1  percent.  The  needed 
allnement  of  our  short-term  rates  with 
foreign  short-term  rates  was  accom- 
plished without  affecting  the  ready 
availability  of  credit  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. For  example,  long-term  mortgage 
rates,  so  important  for  residential  con- 
struction, actually  declined  last  year  and 
are  as  low  as  in  any  year  since  1958.       , 

Second,  through  the  willing  coopera- 
tion of  foreign  countries,  special  trans- 
actions were  undertaken  to  provide  addi- 
tional time  for  longer  run  measures  to 
bring  our  accounts  into  balance.  These 
special  transactions  included  debt  pre- 
payments by  foreign  countries,  advance 
payments  on  our  military  exports,  and 
the  Issuance — beginning  late  in  1962 — 


of  special  nonmarketable  medium-term 
Oovemment  securities  to  foreign  mone- 
tary authorities. 

Thus  action  had  been  taken  on  a 
broad  front.  Prior  to  mld-1963,  however, 
no  direct  steps  were  taken  to  reduce  the 
outflow  of  private  long-term  jJortfoUo 
capital.  U.S.  officials  had  urged  the  de- 
sirability of  a  more  rapid  development 
of  the  extremely  narrow  and  relatively 
inefficient  European  capital  market  fa- 
cilities in  view  of  the  very  great  strain 
that  could  result  from  the  concentration 
upon  the  New  York  market  of  the  rapid- 
ly growing  foreign  demands  for  capital. 
However,  there  was  an  understandable 
reluctance  upon  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  Interfere,  no  matter  how 
selectively,  with  the  free  operation  of  the 
long-term  capital  market.  But  by  July 
of  last  year,  there  was  no  alternative  but 
to  act  and  to  achieve  some  temporary 
moderation  of  the  swelling  volume  of 
foreign  long-term  borrowing  in  New 
York. 

Purchases  by  Americans  of  new  for- 
eign   security    issues    doubled    between 

1961  and  1962.  rising  from  about  $550 
million  in  1961  to  more  than  $1  billion 
in  1962.  In  the  short  space  of  the  first 
6  months  of  1963,  net  purchases  rose 
again  to  just  over  $1  billion.  This  an- 
nual rate  of  about  $2  billion  more  than 
tripled  the  sizable  1961  rate  of  purchases. 

In  the  face  of  so  torrential  an  out- 
flow, there  was  no  prudent  alternative 
to  direct  action.  Already  the  steady  im- 
provement achieved  in  all  other  major 
sectors  of  the  balance  of  payments  had 
been  undercut,  and  as  a  result  the  sec- 
ond quarter  balance-of-payments  deflcit 
on  regular  transactions  reached  an  an- 
nual rate  in  excess  of  $5  billion.  E^ren 
more  ominously,  there  were  no  signs  that 
any  spontaneous  reduction  of  foreign 
long-term  borrowing  was  in  prospect. 
To  the  contrary,  there  was  detailed  and 
unmistakable  evidence  that  the  demands 
of  borrowers  from  other  industralized 
countries  were  sure  to  accelerate  even 
further.  That  acceleration  could  not  be 
allowed  to  proceed  unchecked,  since  the 
continuation  of  very  large  balance-of- 
payments  deficits  soon  would  have 
threatened  to  Imperil  the  position  of  the 
dollar  and  the  stability  of  the  entire 
international  financial  system. 

In  this  situation,  the  late  President 
Kennedy  presented  his  special  message 
on  the  balance  of  payments  on  July  18, 
1963,  including  the  proposed  interest- 
equailization  tax  as  one  part  of  the  special 
action  program.  The  dramatic  improve- 
ment in  our  balance  of  payments  dur- 
ing the  second  half  of  1963  testifies  to 
the  success  of  that  action  program  as 
well  as  to  the  cumulative  effects  of  the 
policies  undertaken  in  previous  years. 

The  deflcit  on  regular  transactions 
which  averaged  $4.5  billion  during  the 
first  half  of  1963  was  reduced  to  less 
than  $1.6  billion  during  the  last  half. 
The  deficit  for  the  full  year  of  $3  billion 
was  down  only  about  $600  million  from 

1962  but  the  substantial  progress  in  the 
last  half  of  the  year  was  very  encourag- 
ing. The  influence  of  the  proposed  In- 
terest equalization  tax  is  unmistakably 
revealed  in  the  statistics  on  long-term 
capital  movements.     Between  the  first 


and  second  halves  of  the  year  there  was 
a  net  Improvement  on  an  annual  rate 
basis  estimated  at  almost  $1.3  billion  in 
new  security  Issues  and  a  further  im- 
provement of  about  one-half  billion 
from  trading  in  outstanding  securities. 

There  Is  no  question,  therefore,  that 
action  was  Imperative — and  that  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax  has  been  ex- 
tremely effective.  The  only  remaining 
question  is,  How  does  the  Interest 
equalization  tax  compare  with  alterna- 
tive measures  capable  of  sharply  reduc- 
ing the  outflow  of  U.S.  long-term  port- 
folio capital  from  mid-1963  levels?  The 
scale  which  those  outflows  had  reached 
and  the  potential  they  had  for  further 
enlargement  made  the  need  for  some 
action  self-evident.  There  was,  and  Is, 
no  case  for  inaction. 

Nor  it  does  not  meet  the  Issue  to  refer 
somewhat  vaguely  to  cuts  in  balance-of- 
payments  expenditures  in  other  cate- 
gories as  a  solution.  Savings  were,  and 
are,  being  made  in  every  other  balance- 
of-payments  category,  especially  and 
particularly  in  those  expenditures  di- 
rectly under  Government  control.  But 
no  extra  cuts  in  those  expenditures  were 
practical  on  a  scale  that  could  have 
made  room  for  the  swelling  demands  of 
foreign  borrowers  and  at  the  same  time 
achieved  a  net  reduction  In  our  balance- 
of-payments  deflcit.  Indeed,  the  acceler- 
ating scale  of  portfolio  outflows  in  early 
1963  threatened  very  quickly  to  over- 
whelm all  of  our  efforts  in  other  direc- 
tions. 

It  is  true  that  the  needed  reduction  in 
American  purchase  of  foreign  securities 
might  have  been  achieved  in  other  ways. 
I  would  like  to  consider  briefly  the  three 
chief  alternatives  to  the  interest  equali- 
zation tax  and  ccnnpare  them  with  the 
course  of  action  proposed  in  H.R.  8000. 
These  are: 

First.  A  general  increase  in  U.S.  long- 
term  interest  rates. 

Second.  The  use  of  a  Capital  Issues 
Committee  to  allocate  available  funds  to 
foreign  borrowers. 

Third.  The  direct  prohibition  of  cer- 
tain U.S.  investments  abroad. 

One  solution  to  an  excessive  export  of 
long-term  capital  would  have  be^i  a 
general  tightening  of  credit  and  an  in- 
crease in  long-term  Interest  rates.  The 
increase  in  long-term  financing  costs 
that  resulted  would  divert  some  foreign 
borrowers  to  other  capital  maricets. 
Higher  interest  rates  domestically  would 
attract  a  larger  volume  of  funds,  some 
of  which  would  be  drawn  frcMn  abroad. 
The  balance  of  payments  would  benefit 
both  from  the  reduced  outflow  to  foreign 
borrowers  and  the  increased  infiow  from 
foreign  lenders.  The  external  effects  erf 
higher  long-term  interest  rates  would 
therefore  have  been  entirely  appropriate 
for  our  situation — if  external  effects 
were  all  that  mattered.  Indeed,  the  pro- 
posed interest  equalization  tax  is  simply 
a  way  of  achieving  these  bcdance-of -pay- 
ments effects  without  also  experiencing 
the  internal  effects  upcm  the  domestic 
business  situation  that  a  general  increase 
in  long-term  Interest  rates  would  cause. 

The  necessarily  restrictive  impact  upon 
the  domestic  economy  of  tighter  credit 
suid    higher    long-term    interest    rates 
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would  have  come  at  a  time  when  unem- 
ployment was  excessive  and  industrial 
capacity  was  underutilized.    The  harm- 
ful effects  of  sharply  restrictive  monetary 
poUcy  in  such  a  situation  are  too  obvious 
to  need  any  extensive  elaboration.    Even 
if  the  costs  of  enforced  deflation  could 
be  oorne.  no  lasting  benefit  to  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  could  be  expected.    A 
depressed    economy    does    not    achieve 
rapid  strides  in  productivity  or  provide 
strong  incentives  for  the  domestic  use  of 
savings   both  of  which  are  essential  for 
improvement  in  our  balance  of  payments. 
The  internal  cost  of  higher  long-term 
interest  rates  would  have  been  heavy  and 
the  weakening  of  the  domestic  economy 
would  have  carried  us  away  from,  rather 
than  nearer  to.  our  goal  of  balance-of- 
payments  equilibrium. 

An  additional  factor  working  against 
any  attempt  to  increase  long-term  inter- 
est rates  is  the  very  abundance  of  U.S. 
savings.  In  order  to  have  forced  long- 
term  interest  rates  sharply  higher  at  a 
time  when  long-term  funds  were  in 
ample  supply,  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  contract  the  money  supply  in  a 
drastic  way.  This  could  very  easily  have 
led  to  such  unsettling  effects  upon  busi- 
ness and  investor  confidence  as  to  have 
canceled  any  temporary  balance-of- 
payments  benefit  accruing  from  higher 
long-term  interest  rates. 

The  second  alternative  to  the  Interest 
equalization  tax  would  have  abandoned 
reliance  upon  the  market  mechanism  and 
would  have  substituted  administrative 
determination— by  some  form  of  Capital 
Issues  Committee — of  the  particular  for- 
eign securities  that  could  be  sold  in  our 
markets. 

The    administrative    difBcultles    that 
lurk  beneath  the  surface  of  such  a  pro- 
posal are  ominous.    No  serious  attempt 
could  be  made  by  the  Capital  Issues  Com- 
mittee to  regulate  or  otherwise  super- 
vise   trading    in    outstanding    securities 
since  the  surveillance  of  thousands  of  in- 
dividual transactions  would  be  required. 
ConsequenUy,  it  would  be  necessary  as 
a  matter  of  practical  administration  to 
exempt  trading  in  outstanding  securities 
from   the  need   for   administrative  ap- 
proval    This  move  would  have  deprived 
us  of  the  benefit  of  a  $500  million  annual 
saving.     Efforts  by   the  Capital  Issues 
Committee  to  limit  American  purchases 
of  new  foreign  security  issues  would  be 
seriously  compromised  by  the  existence 
of   unimpeded    trading   in    outstanding 
securities.    It  would  mean  that  new  is- 
sues would  have  to  be  almost  entirely 
prohibited  to  achieve  the  same  payments 
benefits  that  are  In  sight  from  the  equal- 
ization tax. 

A  voluntary  form  of  Capital  Issues 
Committee  would  not  work.  Inevitably 
there  would  arise  strong  Incentives  for 
Individual  enterprises  to  Interpret  any 
voluntary  guidelines  established  by  the 
Capital  Issues  Committee  in  the  light  of 
their  impact  upon  their  own  position  rel- 
ative to  that  of  competitors.  Pressures 
upon  the  entire  system  would  soon  be- 
come intolerably  great  where  it  was  sus- 
pected, or  known,  that  some  firms  were 
not  conforming  closely  to  the  intent  of 
the  program.  This  would  inevitably 
mean  that,  to  be  eflecUve.  a  Capital  Is- 


sues Committee  would  have  to  be  Gov- 
ernment operated— as  It.  In  fact,  is 
wherever  this  system  Is  used  abroad,  it 
would  have  been  both  unnecessary  and 
unwise  to  give  this  sort  of  arbitrary 
power  to  Government  officials. 

A  third,  and  highly  undesirable,  al- 
temaUve  would  then  become  virtually 
unavoidable.     Direct  Government  con- 
trols   over    long-term    foreign    invest- 
ment—Including  the  outright   prohibi- 
tion of  certain  types  of  transactions- 
might  then  appear  the  only  available 
course    of    effective   action.     The    very 
great  undesirabllity  of  such  a  develop- 
ment   Is    certainly    evident.     It   would 
have  carried  us  the  full  distance  from 
dependence  upon  the  operation  of  im- 
personal, objective  market  mechanisms. 
It  would  unmistakably  mean  an  intru- 
sion of  Government  into  the  processes  of 
individual     decisionmaking     that     this 
country  has  not  been  willing  to  tolerate 
during  peacetime.  .,  *u^ 

The  overwhelming  advantage  of  the 
Interest-equalization  tax.  to  my  mind  is 
twofold.  First,  It  will  during  an  Interim 
period  hold  the  outflow  of  long-term 
portfolio  capital  to  amounts  consistent 
with  the  early  removal  of  our  balance- 
of-payments  deficit.  Second,  In  contrast 
to  the  available  alternatives.  It  will 
neither  increase  domestic  borrowing 
costs  nor  depart  from  the  tested  prin- 
ciple of  maximum  reliance  upon  the 
market  mechanism. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  left  side  of  the  aisle  that  I  also  am 
one  of  those  who.  when  this  bill  was  orig- 
inally presented  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  was  in  opposition  to  it.  I 
also  realize  that  the  return  on  Invested 
capital  abroad  has  been  one  of  the  fac- 
tors in  cutting  down  on  our  balance -of - 
payments  deficit.  But  after  all  this  Is 
said  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  agree  that 
It  Is  absolutely  essential  as  a  NaUon 
that  we  do  something  to  stop  the  outflow 

of  gold. 

You  will  recall,  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chair- 
man when  President  Elsenhower  sug- 
gested that  the  wives  and  children  of 
Army  officers  and  enlisted  men  not  be 
permitted  to  Join  them  In  their  foreign 
posts  of  duty.  This  was  an  attempt  to 
stanch  the  outflow  of  gold.  This  was 
an  attempt  to  help  turn  the  balance  of 
payments  in  our  own  favor.  But  the  ef- 
fect was  not  a  good  effect.  It  posed 
obvious  difficulties  for  the  families  and 
it  really  did  not  do  much  to  decrease 
the  drain  on  our  gold. 

I  disagree  heartUy  that  a  quota  sys- 
tem would  be  better  than  this  tax.  Even 
with  this  tax  our  money  market  still  re- 
mains the  freest  money  market  In  the 
world.  But  our  market  would  not  re- 
main free  with  a  quota  system.  This  tax 
is  merely  an  attempt  to  try  to  equalize 
the  Interest  paid  here  for  foreign  bor- 
rowings with  the  interest  that  one  would 
pay  in  a  foreign  country.  It  does  not 
interfer  with  the  normal  market  mech- 
anism. 

Of  course  there  are  other  things  we 
could  do.  We  could  stop  tourists  from 
going  abroad.  We  could  limit  the  amount 
of  money  that  they  could  spend  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  countries  have 
stopped  their  tourists  coming  here  from 


bringing  more  than  a  certain  amount  of 
money.  These  are  all  within  our  power. 
But  is  this  really  the  way  we  want  to 
handle  this  problem? 

All  we  are  now  asking  Is  that  the 
people  who  borrow  money  in  our  mar- 
kets pay  something  close  to  the  amount 
of  Interest  that  they  are  paying  in  their 
own  markets.  It  has  been  said,  and  well 
said,  that  the  net  effect  of  our  efficient 
low-interest  market  has  been  to  enable 
foreign  businesses  to  come  to  our  mar- 
kets and  to  permit  foreign  governments 
to  bxiild  all  types  of  governmental  en- 
terprises with  funds  obtained  here  at 
these  low-interest  rates. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  when  the 
bill  was  originally  presented,  I  looked 
askance— but  I  was  born  in  Missouri, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  when  I  looked  at 
the  actual  figures  involved  I  realized  that 
something  must  be  done.  In  the  period 
1960-63  we  increased  our  commercial 
balance  and  decreased  our  net  military 
ouUays  made  from  offshore  funds.  We 
should  have  been  $2  billion  better  off  in 
our  balance  of  payments  because  of  these 
changes.  ^„   ,     .. 

But  what  happened?  In  1963,  in  the 
second  quarter,  the  deficit  Increased  to 
an  annual  rate  of  nearly  $5  billion.  This 
increased  deficit  was  due  largely  to  in- 
creased capital  outflows. 

When  the  President  made  this  pro- 
posal, and  I  repeat  once  again,  it  shocked 
me.  But  when  this  proposal  was  made 
the  balance-of-payments  deficit  was  re- 
duced from  an  annual  rate  of  $4.5  bil- 
lion in  the  first  half  of  1963  to  an  annual 
rate  of  $1.6  billion  in  the  second  half  of 
1963  Of  this  improvement,  $1.8  billion 
was  attributable  to  a  decrease  in  capital 
outflow.  _._.,       .    . 

To  me.  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 

the  eating.  ^„  .. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewwnan  yield? 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  GROSS.  Does  the  gentlewoman 
attribute  that  in  substantial  part  to  the 
loaning  of  private  money? 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.    Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Or  Is  this  the  total  pic- 
ture? ^  ^ 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Yes;  I  do  attribute 
this  in  substantial  part,  sir,  to  the  loan- 
ing of  private  money— the  figures  show 

it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  was  the  gentle- 
woman's attitude  the  other  day  on  the 
International  Development  Act? 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman— I  did  not  say  anything 
about  Itr-but  I  was  vastly  shocked.  It 
was  the  first  time  I  have  ever  heard  of 
America  being  able  to  send  a  dollar 
abroad  where  we  paid,  I  believe,  42  cente 
and  other  countries  paid  58  cents:  and 
where  it  would  not  have  really  been  un- 
der the  Secretary  of  State  but  under  a 
banker  like  Eugene  Black  or  some  other 
person.  When  I  saw  my  conservative 
friends  vote  against  It,  It  practically 
curdled  my  blood. 

Mr.  GROSS  In  relation  to  this  bill. 
this  Is  non-interest-bearing  money.  No 
matter  how  many  cents  on  the  dollar  you 
are  trying  to  reduce  It,  this  Is  not  Inter- 
est-bearing money.   You  do  not  even  get 
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anything  back  on  the  principal.  Does 
this  not  fly  in  the  face  of  what  you  are 
suggesting  today? 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  We  are  today 
talking  about  private  loans. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  but  under  the  In- 
ternational Development  Act  you  are 
sending  money — sending  dollars  abroad 
for  which  you  get  nothing  in  return  for 
10  years. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  was  in  hopes 
though  in  that  partlcxilar  In  the  Inter- 
national Development  Act  since  it  was 
going  to  be  administered  by  a  banker- 
type  mind,  we  would  have  some  chance 
of  getting  some  money  back.  I  love  the 
idea  of  these  16  other  nations  putting  In 
some  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
woman, this  Is  not  going  to  help.  If  this 
program  Is  continued — If  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Act  program  is  con- 
tinued, it  cannot  help  the  balance  of 
payments  Insofar  as  we  are  concerned 
and  I  am  sure  the  gentlewomsin  realizes 
that. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  am  sorry  that 
basically  the  International  Develop- 
ment Act  will  not  necessarily  at  that 
exact  minute  help.  But  it  will  help  im- 
mensely if  some  other  nations  on  their 
own  are  able  to  buy  more  of  our  products 
Instead  of  borrowing  more  of  our  money 
at  our  lower  Interest  rates.  The  blU 
which  we  are  discussing  today  is  de- 
signed to  equalize  interest  rates  between 
their  coimtries  and  our  country  and  to 
stanch  the  outflow  of  gold.  Since  its 
announcement,  this  bill  has  already 
proved  that  It  csm  do  that. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  without  this  bill  we  are  boxed 
in.  If  we  today  defeat  this  bill,  within 
a  week  there  will  start  to  be  a  much 
greater  drain  of  gold  from  this  country 
and  much  greater  efforts  will  have  to  be 
made  to  stanch  that  flow  of  gold. 

This  is  one  of  the  critical  questions  In 
America  today.  President  Keimedy  of- 
fered a  remedy  with  which  I  did  not 
then  agree,  but  as  I  have  watched  this 
work.  I  have  been  convinced. 

I  urge,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  bill 
be  supported  as  an  aid  in  solving  a  very 
serious  problem  fsicing  this  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  see  if  I  have  this 
straight.  The  loans  which  have  been 
m&de  are  hard  loans,  are  they  not? 
They  are  private  loans  to  foreign  coun- 
tries? 

Mrs.  ORIFFITHS.  Is  the  gentleman 
talking  about  this  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  I  wish  to  know  is 
whether  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  dry 
up  the  loaning  of  money  by  private 
sources. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.    No.  Indeed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  are  hard  loans  to 
foreign  countries.  If  those  are  not  made, 
then  will  we  have  to  appropriate  more 
money  out  of  the  taxpayers  pockets  to 
provide  more  soft  loans,  as  imder  the 
terms  of  the  International  Development 
Act? 


Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  this  certainly 
will  not  force  us  to  make  additional 
loans  iinder  the  International  Develop- 
ment Act.  The  real  truth,  sir,  Is  that 
at  the  very  moment  they  are  building 
governmental  and  private  enterprises  in 
European  and  other  countries  of  which 
you  probably  disapprove,  because  their 
businessmen  are  coming  into  our  money 
market  for  our  low-interest-rate  money 
and  building  their  enterprises  with  this 
money. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Barry]. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order 
to  make  this  bill  "less  bad"  It  Is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee did  not  adopt  the  proposal  aimed 
at  making  this  measure  less  onerous  by 
excluding  from  the  proposed  tax  all 
foreign  securities — whether  stocks  or 
bonds — already  outstanding  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  the  law,  thus  limiting 
its  application  to  new  securities  Issues. 
Among  the  reasons  for  this  proposal, 
were  cited  the  fact  that  first,  there  has 
been  no  foreign  exchange  loss  due  to 
trading  in  such  outstanding  securities 
in  the  last  seven  calendar  quarters,  if 
allowance  is  made  for  trades  in  outstand- 
ing issues  of  international  institutions 
which  would,  in  any  case,  remain  unaf- 
fected by  the  tax.  On  the  contrary,  trad- 
ing in  all  other  outstanding  securities 
has  produced  a  modest  foreign  exchange 
gain — mainly  due  to  net  sales  of  Cana- 
dian securities;  second,  exempting  out- 
standing securities  from  the  tax  would 
eliminate  the  present  "dual  pricing" 
which  causes  prices  higher  than  those 
prevailing  abroad  to  be  paid  in  some  in- 
stances for  identical  securities  provided 
the  seller  is  a  U.S.  national,  which  may 
be  construed  as  reflecting  unfavorably 
on  the  dollar;  and,  third,  whereas  some 
kind  of  control  over  new  issue  activity 
prevails  in  most  foreign  financial  centers 
and  will  thus  not  reflect  on  the  role  of 
the  New  York  capital  market  as  an  inter- 
national financial  center,  taxing  pur- 
chases of  existing  foreign  securities  from 
foreigners  would — and  already  has — 
created  this  effect. 

In  executive  session  the  Treasury 
argued  against  this  proposal  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  leave  open  a 
loophole  by  permitting  foreign  Issuers 
to  float  new  securities  in  this  market 
which  would  remain  free  of  the  pro- 
posed tax  to  the  extent  that  the  se- 
curities so  issued  are  purchased  by  oth- 
er foreigners  while,  at  the  same  time, 
such  foreigners  could  finance  these  pur- 
chases by  selling  here  similar  foreign 
securities  already  in  circulation.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  criticism  rests  on  a  mis- 
apprenhension  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  investment  banking  business.  New 
Issues,  particularly  foreign  dollar  bonds, 
are  generally  bought  by  our  domestic  fi- 
nancial institutions,  such  as  Insurance 
companies,  pension  funds  and  univer- 
sities in  large  blocks  at  an  issue  price 
suflBciently  competitive  to  create  an  in- 
centive for  purchase.  Once  distributed, 
however,  these  bonds  usually  remain  in 


firm  hands.  Foreign  institutions  pur- 
chasing such  bonds  here  in  New  York, 
on  the  other  hand,  often  represent  nu- 
merous smaller  investors  who  hold  on  an 
average  perhaps  no  more  than  10  or 
15  bonds.  It  would,  therefore,  not  be 
technically  feasible  to  offer  to  an  Amer- 
ican institutional  buyer  sufficiently  large 
blocks  at  a  comp>etitlve  price  to  permit 
the  kind  of  evasion  cited  above.  Any  at- 
tempt to  do  so  would  merely  drive  up 
the  price  of  the  old  bonds  and  thus  frus- 
trate any  such  attempted  evasion. 

Given  the  above  facts.  I  remain  of  the 
opinion  that,  if  H.R.  8000  is  to  be  en- 
acted, this  proposal  would  at  least  have 
served  to  make  it  less  restrictive  and 
more  practical  during  the  limited  period 
of  its  validity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Under  the  rule,  the  bill  Is  considered 
as  having  been  read  for  amendment,  and 
the  committee  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  now  in  the  bill  shall  be 
considered  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment,  and  is  consid- 
ered as  read. 

The  committee  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
Section  1.  Short  Title,  Etc. 

(a)  Srost  TrTLE.— This  Act  may  be  cited  a« 
the  "Interest  Equalization  Tax  Act  of  1963". 

(b)  Amendment  or  1954  Code. — Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  In 
this  Act  an  amendment  Is  expressed  In  terms 
of  an  amendment  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be 
made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Sec.  2.  Intexest  Equalization  Tax. 

(a)  Imposition  or  Tax. — Subtitle  D  (re- 
lating to  miscellaneous  excise  taxes)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  chapter : 

"chapter  41 — interest  equalization  tax 

"Sec.  4911.  Imposition  of  tax. 

'^Sec.4912.  Acquisitions. 

"Sec.  4913.  Limitation  on  tax  on  certain  ac- 
quisitions. 

"Sec.  4914.  Exclusion  for  certain  acquisitions. 

"Sec.  4915.  Exclusion  tor  direct  Investments. 

"Sec.  4916.  Excl\islon  for  Investments  In  less 
developed  countries. 

"Sec.  4917.  Exclusion  for  original  or  new  is- 
sues where  required  for  Inter- 
national monetary  stability. 

"Sec.  4918.  Exemption  for  prior  American 
ownership. 

"Sec.  4919.  Sales  by  underwriters  and  dealers 
to  foreign  persons. 

"Sec.  4920.  Definitions. 

"Sec.  4911.  Impositiok  of  Tax. 

"(a)  In  General. — There  Is  hereby  Im- 
posed, on  each  acquisition  by  a  United  States 
person  (as  defined  In  section  4920(a)  (4) )  of 
stock  of  a  foreign  Issuer,  or  of  a  debt  obliga- 
tion of  a  foreign  obligor  (If  such  obligation 
has  a  period  remaining  to  maturity  of  3  years 
or  more ) ,  a  tax  determined  imder  subsection 
(b). 

"(b)   Amount  op  Tax  . — 

"(1)  Stock. — The  tax  Imposed  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  on  the  acquisition  of  stock  shall  be 
equal  to  15  percent  of  the  actual  value  of  the 
stock. 

"(2)  Debt  Oblications. — The  tax  Imposed 
by  subsection  (a)  on  the  acquisition  of  a 
debt  obligation  shall  be  equal  to  a  percentage 
of  the  actual  value  of  the  debt  obligaUon 
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meaaured  by  the  period  remaining  to  luma- 
turlty  and  determined  In  accordance  with  the 
following  table : 

The    tax.    as    a 
percentage  of 
"If  the  period  remaining  to      actual    value, 
maturity  la :  **  • 

-At  lea«t  3  ywura.  but  leaa      3.75  percent 
than  3  Vi  years. 
At   leaat   3^    years,   but      3.68  percent 

leas  than  4 'A  years. 
At   least    *V2    years,    but       4.38  percent 

less  than  8',^  years. 
At    least   5>4    years,    but       5.10  percent 

leas  than  6>-^  years. 
At   leaat   «>4    years,   but       5  80  percent 

less  than  7Va  years. 
At   least    T4    years,    but       6  50  percent 

less  than  8>4  years. 
At   least   8Vi    years,   but      7.10  percent 

less  than  9'/i  years. 
At   least   9Vt    years,   but      7.70  percent 

less  than  10  Vi  years. 
At  leaat   104    years,   but       8.30  percent 

less  than  11  ^  years. 
At  least  ll>4   years,  but      9.10  percent 

less  than  l3Vt  years. 
At  least   134    years,  but     10  30  percent 

less  than  184  years. 
At  least   184   years,   but     11  35  percent 

less  than  184  years. 
At  least   184   ye«^.  ^"^     ^^^^  percent 

less  than  21 4  ye«r» 
At  least  314    years,  but     13.08  percent 

less  than  23  Vi  years. 
At  least  23  4    years,  but     13.78  percent 

less  than  284  years. 
At  least  284    years,   but     14.38  percent 

less  tnan  284  years.  , 

284  years  or  more 18.00  percent. 

••(c)   PimaoNS  LiASLs  roa  Tax. — 

•'(1)  In  OENxaAi,.— The  tax  Imposed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  paid  by  the  person 
acquiring  the  stock  or  debt  obligation  In- 
volved. 

••(2)  Caosa  sinaiKNCX.— 

•For  Imposition  of  penalty  on  maker  of 
false  certificate  In  lieu  of  or  In  addition  to 
tax  on  acquisition  In  certain  cases,  see  sec- 
tion 8881. 

"(d)  TcKMiNATioN  Of-  Tax.— The  ux  im- 
posed by  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  acquisition  made  after  December  31. 
1988 
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•Sec.  4912.  Ac<jmsrnoNS. 

••<a)   In   OKNxaAL.— For   purposes   of   this 
chapter,    the    term    acquUlUon'   means   any 
purchase,  transfer,  distribution,  exchange,  or 
other  transaction  by  virtue  of  which  owner- 
ship Is  obtained  either  directly  or  through  a 
nominee,    custodian,    or    agent.      A    United 
States  person  acting  as  a  fiscal  agent  In  con- 
nection with  the  redemption  or  purchase  for 
retirement    of    stock    or     debt     obligations 
(Whether   or    not  acting   under   a   trust   ar- 
rangement) shall  not  be  considered  to  obtain 
ownership    of    such    stock    or    debt    obliga- 
tions     The  exercise  of  a  right   to  convert 
a    debt    obligation    (as    defined    In    section 
4920(a)(1))    into  stock  shall  be  deemed  an 
acquisition  of  stock  from  the  foreign  Issuer 
by   the   person    exercUlng  such   right.     Any 
extension    or    renewal    of    an    exUtlng   debt 
obligation  requiring  affirmative  action  of  the 
obligee  shall   be  considered   the  acquUltlon 
of  a  new  debt  obligation. 

"(b)   Spxciai.  Rtn.is.— For  purposes  of  this 
chapter. — 

"(1)     CXXTAIN         TXANSTXBS         TO         rOEDON 

TBUSTS.— Any  transfer  (other  than  In  a  sale 
or  exchange  for  full  and  adequate  considera- 
tion )  of  money  or  other  property  to  a  foreign 
trust  shall,  if  such  trust  acquires  stock  or 
debt  obligations  (of  one  or  more  foreign 
Issuers  or  obligors)  the  direct  acquisition  of 
which  by  the  transferor  would  be  subject 
to  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  4911.  be  deemed 
an  acquisition  by  the  transferor  (as  of  the 


time  of  such  transfer)  of  stock  of  a  foreign 
Usuer  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  actual 
value  of  the  money  or  property  transferred 
or  If  less,  the  actual  value  of  the  stock  or 
debt  obligations  so  acquired  by  such  trust. 
Contributions  to  a  foreign  pension  or  profit- 
sharing  trust  established  by  an  employer 
made  by  an  employee  who  performs  personal 
services  for  such  employer  on  a  full-time 
basis  in  a  foreign  country  (and  U  not  an 
owner-employee  as  defined  In  section  401 
(c)(3)).  shall  not  be  considered  under  the 
preceding  sentence  as  transfers  which  may 
be  deemed  acquUltlona  of  stock  of  a  foreign 

Issuer. 

••(2)  Ckxtain  T«AN8F«aa  to  roancN  com- 
po«ATioN8  AND  PAXTNiKSHiPS.— Any  transfer 
of  money  or  other  property  to  a  foreign  cor- 
poration or  a  foreign  partnership — 

"(A)  as  a  contribution  to  the  capital  of 
such  corporation  or  partnership,  or 

"(B)  in  exchange  for  one  or  more  debt 
obligations  of  such  corporation  or  partner- 
ship. If  It  Is  a  foreign  corporation  or  part- 
nership which  U  formed  or  availed  of  by 
the  transferor  for  the  principal  purpose  of 
acquiring  (In  the  manner  described  In  sec- 
tion 4918(c)  (1)  an  Interest  In  stock  or  debt 
obligations  the  direct  acquisition  of  which 
by  the  transferor  would  be  subject  to  the 
tax  Imposed  by  section  4911,  shall  be  deemed 
an  acquisition  by  the  transferor  of  stock 
of  a  foreign  corporation  In  an  amount  equal 
to  the  actual  value  of  the  money  or  prop- 
erty transferred.  

"(3)   AcQuismoNS  nioM  domxstic  coapo- 

BATION  Oa  PA«TNE«aHIP  rOSMED  OE  AVAILED  OP 
TO    OBTAIN    PONDS    POE    POEEIGN    18SUEE    OE    OB- 

uooE.— The  acquisition  of  stock  or  a  debt 
obligation  of  a  domestic  corporation  (other 
than  a  domestic  corporation  described  In 
section  4920(a)  (3)  (B) ),  or  a  domestic  part- 
nership, formed  or  availed  of  for  the  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  obtaining  funds  (dlrecUy 
or  IndlrecUy)  for  a  foreign  Issuer  or  obligor, 
shall  be  deemed  an  acquisition  (from  such 
foreign  issuer  or  obligor)  of  stock  or  a  debt 
obligation  of  such  foreign  Issuer  or  obligor. 
"(4)  Reoeoanization  exchanges — Any  ac- 
quisition of  stock  or  debt  obligations  of  a 
foreign  Issuer  or  obligor  In  an  exchange  to 
which  section  384.  388.  or  388  applies  (or 
would,  but  for  section  387,  apply)  shall  be 
deemed  an  acquisition  from  the  foreign  Is- 
suer or  obligor  In  exchange  for  Its  stock  or 
for  Its  debt  obligations. 

"Sec..  4913.  LiMrrATiON  on  Tax  on  Cebtain 
Ac«uiarnoN8. 
"(»)   Cebtain      Stjbbxnoees.      Extensions, 
Renewals,  and  Exxbcises. — 

"(1)  Oenebal  eule.— If  stock  of  a  debt 
obligation  of  a  foreign  issuer  or  obligor  U 
acquired  by  a  United  States  person  as  the 
result  of — 

"(A)  the  surrender  to  the  foreign  obligor, 
for  cancellation,  of  a  debt  obligation  of  such 
obligor; 

"(B)  the  extension  or  renewal  of  an  exist- 
ing debt  obligation  requiring  affirmative  ac- 
tion of  the  obligee:  or 

"(C)  the  exercise  of  an  option  or  similar 
right  to  acquire  such  stock  or  debt  obliga- 
tion (or  a  right  to  convert  a  debt  obligation 
into  stock). 

then  the  tax  Imposed  on  such  acquisition 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  determined  un- 
der paragraph  (2)  or  (3). 

"(2)  Genebal  UMn-ATioN. — Except  In 
cases  to  which  paragraph  (3)  applies,  the 
tax  lmp)08ed  upon  an  acquUltlon  described 
In  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  limited  to — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  tax  Imposed  by  sec- 
tion 4911.  less 

"(B)  the  amount  of  Ux  which  would  have 
been  Imposed  under  section  4911  If  the  debt 
obligation  which  was  surrendered,  extended, 
or  renewed,  or  the  option  or  right  which  was 
exercised,  had  been  acquired  In  a  transac- 
tion subject  to  such  Ux  ImmedlaUly  before 


such  Burrender.  extension,  renewal,  or  exer- 
cise. 

For  purposes  of  thU  paragraph,  a  defaulted 
debt  obligation  of  the  government  of  a  for- 
eign country  or  a  political  subdivision  there- 
of (or  an  agency  or  InstrumenUllty  of  such 
a  government)  which  has  been  in  default  aa 
to  principal  for  at  least  10  years  and  which 
is  surrendered  In  exchange  for  another  debt 
obligation  of  that  government  (or  agency 
or  Instrumentality)  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
an  actual  value  and  period  remaining  to 
maturity  equal  to  that  of  the  debt  obliga- 
tion acquired. 

"(3)     SPBCIAL    LIIOTATIONB. 

"(A)     CONVEBSIONS      OP      DEBT      OBUOATIOKB 

INTO  OTOCK.— The  tax  imposed  upon  an  ac- 
quisition of  stock  pursuant  to  the  exercise 
of  a  right  to  convert  a  debt  obligation  (as 
defined  in  section  4920(a)(1))  Into  stock 
shall  be  limited  to— 

"(1)  the  amount  of  Ux  which  would  have 
been  Imposed  by  section  4911  if  the  debt 
obligation,  pursuant  to  section  4920(a)(2) 
(D).  had  been  treated  as  stock  at  the  time 
of  its  acquisition  by  the  person  exercising 
the  right  (or  by  a  decedent  from  whom  such 
person  acquired  the  right  by  bequest  or  In- 
heritance or  by  reason  of  such  decedenfB 
death),  less 

"(11)  the  amount  of  Ux  paid  by  the  per- 
son exercising  the  right  (or  by  such  decedent) 
as  a  result  of  the  acquisition  of  the  con- 
vertible debt  obligation. 

"(B)     EXEECISE     OP     CEBTAIN     8HAEEHOLDEB8' 

EI0HT8.— The  UX  impoeid  upon  an  acquisi- 
tion of  stock  or  a  debt  obligation  of  a  for- 
eign corporation  by  a  United  SUtes  person 
who  U  a  shareholder  of  such  corporatton, 
where — 

"(1)  the  stock  or  debt  obligation  is  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  the  exercise  of  an  option 
or  similar  right  to  acquire  such  stock  or  debt 
obligation  which  was  acquired  by  such  per- 
son in  a  distribution  by  such  corporation 
with  respect  to  iu  stock,  and 

"(11)  such  option  or  right  by  Ite  terms 
expires  or  terminates  within  a  period  not 
exceeding  90  days  from  the  date  so  dU- 
trlbuted  to  him. 

shall  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  tax  which 
would  have  been  Imposed  by  section  4911  if 
the  price  paid  under  such  option  or  right 
were  the  actual  value  of  the  stock  or  debt 
obligation  acquired. 

"(C)  Cebtain  emplotee  stock  options. — 
The  tax  Imposed  upon  an  acquisition  of  stock 
of  a  foreign  Issuer  by  a  United  SUtes  person 
pursuant  to  the  exercise  of  an  option  or 
similar  right  described  in  section  4914(a)  (7) 
shall  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  Ux  which 
would  have  been  Unposed  under  section  4911 
if  the  price  paid  under  such  option  or  right 
were  the  actual  value  of  the  stock  acquired. 

"(b)     CXBTAIN         TBANSFEBa         WHICH         ABB 

Deemed  Acquisitions — The  tax  Imposed 
upon  an  acquUltlon  which  U  deemed  to 
have  been  made  by  reason  of  a  transfer  of 
money  or  other  property  to  a  foreign  trust, 
or  a  foreign  corporation  or  partnership,  as 
described  in  section  4»ia(b)(l)  or  (2).  shaU 
be  limited  to— 

•  ( 1 )  the  amount  of  Ux  Imposed  by  section 
4911.  less 

"(2)  the  amount  of  Ux  paid  by  the  trans- 
feror as  the  result  of  the  transfer  being 
otherwUe  Uxable  as  an  acquUltlon  under 
thU  chapter. 

Sec.  4914    Exclusion   Fob  Cebtain   Acquisi- 
tions 

"(a)  TEANSAcnoNS  Nor  Coksidebeo  Ac- 
QuismoNS— The  term  'acquisition'  shall  not 
include — 

"  ( 1 )  any  transfer  between  a  person  and  hU 
nominee,  cvistodlan.  or  agent; 

"(2)  any  transfer  described  In  section 
4343(a)  (relating  to  cerUln  transfers  by 
operaUon  of  law  from  decedenU,  minors.  In- 


competenU.  financial  Institutions,  bank- 
rupU,  successors,  foreign  governmenU  and 
aliens,  trustees,  and  survivors) ; 

"(3)  any  transfev  by  legacy,  bequest,  or 
inheritance  to  a  United  SUtes  person,  or  by 
gift  to  a  United  SUtes  person  who  U  an 
Individual; 

"(4)  any  dUtrlbutlon  by  a  corporation  of 
lU  stock  or  debt  obligations  to  a  shareholder 
with  respect  to  or  in  exchange  for  lU  stock; 

"(6)  any  exchange  to  which  section  361 
applies  (or  would,  but  for  section  367.  apply) , 
where  the  transferor  corporation  was  a  do- 
mestic corporation  and  was  engaged  In  the 
active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business,  other 
than  aa  a  dealer  In  securities,  Immediately 
before  the  date  on  which  the  asseu  Involved 
are  transferred  to  the  acquiring  corporation; 

"(8)  any  exercise  of  a  right  to  convert  In- 
debtedness, pursuant  to  lU  terms,  into  stock, 
if  such  Indebtedness  U  treated  as  stock  ptir- 
suant  to  section  4920(a)  (2)  (D);  or 

"(7)  the  grant  of  a  stock  option  or  similar 
right  to  a  United  SUtes  person  who  is 
an  individual,  for  any  reason  connected  with 
hU  employment  by  a  corporation,  if  such 
option  or  right  (A)  is  granted  by  the  em- 
ployer corporation,  or  iU  parent  or  subsidiary 
corporation,  to  purchase  stock  of  any  of 
such  corporations,  and  (B)  by  lU  terms  U 
not  transferable  by  such  United  SUtes  per- 
son otherwise  than  by  will  or  the  laws  of 
descent  and  dUtrlbutlon,  and  U  exercisable, 
during  hU  lifetime,  only  by  him. 

"(b)  XxcLUDED  Acquisitions. — The  tax  Im- 
posed by  section  4911  shall  not  apply  to  the 
acquUltlon — 

" ( 1 )  The  u Willi)  states. — Of  stock  or  debt 
obligations  by  an  agency  or  wholly  owned 
InstrumenUllty  of  the  United  SUtes. 

"(2)    Commercial  BANK  LOANS. — 

"(A)  Of  debt  obligations  by  a  commercial 
bank  in  making  loans  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  lU  commercial  banking  business. 

"(B)  Of  stock  or  debt  obligations  by  a 
commercial  bank  through  foreclosure,  where 
such  stock  or  debt  obligations  were  held  as 
security  for  loans  made  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  lU  commercial  banking  business. 

"(8)  AcQinsmoNS  bbquibxd  undex  pobeion 
LAW. — Of  stock  or  debt  obligations  by  a 
United  SUtes  person  doing  business  in  a 
foreign  country  to  the  extent  that  such 
acquUitions  are  reasonably  necessary  to 
satisfy  minimum  requlremenU  relating  to 
holdings  of  stock  or  debt  obligations  of  for- 
eign Usuers  or  obligors  imposed  by  the  laws 
of  such  foreign  country;  except  that  if  any 
of  such  requlremenU  relate  to  the  holding 
of  Insxirance  reserves,  the  exclvislon  other- 
wise allowable  under  thU  paragraph  with 
respect  to  acquUltlons  made  by  such  United 
SUtes  person  during  any  calendar  year  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  maximum  amount  of  the 
exclusion  which  could  be  allowed  under  sub- 
section (e)  with  respect  to  acquisitions  made 
by  such  person  during  that  year,  or  by  the 
amount  of  the  Insurance  reserves  which  must 
be  held  In  order  to  satisfy  such  requlremenU, 
whichever  is  less. 

"(4)     KXPOBT    CBEDTT,     ETC.,    TBANSACTION8. 

Of  Stock  or  debt  obligations  arUlng  from  the 
sale  of  property  or  services  by  United  SUtes 
persons,  to  the  extent  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (c). 

"(5)  Loans  to  assubx  baw  matebials 
souBCBS. — Of  debt  obligations  by  United 
States  persons  in  connection  with  loans 
made  to  foreign  corporations  to  assiire  raw 
noaterlaU  sources,  to  the  exUnt  provided 
In  subsection  (d). 

"(6)  AOQUIsmONB  BT  INSUBANCE  COICPA- 
IflXS  DOING  BUSINEaS  IN  POEXiaN  OOtTNTBIXS. 

Of  Stock  or  debt  obligations  by  Insurance 
companies  doing  business  In  foreign  coun- 
tries, to  the  exUnt  provided  In  subsection 
(«). 
"(7)  AcQtnsmoNS  bt  obtain  tax-bcsmpt 

LABOB,  PBATBBNAL,  AND  SIMILAB  OBGANIZATION8 
BATIMO    POBBON    BRANCHES    OB    CBAPTXBS.— Of 


Stock  or  debt  obligations  by  certoln  tax- 
exempt  United  SUtes  persons  operating  in 
foreign  countries  through  local  organiza- 
tions, to  the  exUnt  provided  in  subsection 
(t). 

"(C)     EXPOBT    CBXDrr,    etc.,    TkANSACnONB. — 

"(1)  In  genebal. — The  tax  Imposed  by 
section  4911  shall  not  apply  to  the  acquUl- 
tlon from  a  foreign  obligor  of  a  debt  obliga- 
tion arUing  out  of  the  sale  of  Unglble  per- 
sonal property  or  services  (or  both)  to  such 
obligor  by  any  United  SUtes  person.  If — 

"(A)  payment  of  such  debt  obligation  Is 
guaranteed  or  insured,  In  whole  or  in  part, 
by  an  agency  or  wholly  owned  Instrumen- 
Ullty of  the  United  SUtes;  or 

"(B)  the  United  SUtes  person  acquiring 
such  debt  obligation  makes  the  sale  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  hU  trade  or  business  and 
not  less  than  85  percent  of  the  purchase 
price  U  attrlbuUble  to  the  sale  of  property 
manufact\ired.  produced,  grown,  or  extracted 
In  the  United  SUtes.  or  to  the  performance 
of  services  by  such  United  SUtes  person 
(or  by  one  c»-  more  includible  corporations 
in  an  affiliated  group,  as  defined  In  section 
1804,  of  which  such  person  U  a  member), 
or  to  both. 

The  term  'services',  as  used  in  thU  paragraph 
and  paragraph  (2) ,  shall  not  be  construed  to 
include  functions  performed  as  an  under- 
writer. 

"(2)    AlTXBNATX     BXTLX     PBODnCIMO     Kxpovr- 

EB8. — ^The  tax  Imposed  by  section  4911  shall 
not  apply  to  the  acquUltlon  by  a  United 
SUtes  person  from  a  foreign  issuer  or  oMlgor 
of  iU  stock  In  pa3rment  for.  or  of  a  debt 
obligation  arising  out  of,  the  sale  of  Unglble 
personal  property  or  services  (or  both)  to 
such  issuer  or  obligor.  If 

"(A)  not  less  than  30  percent  of  the  pur- 
chase price  U  attrlbuUble  to  the  sale  of 
property  manufactured,  produced,  grown, 
or  extracted  In  the  United  SUtes  by  such 
United  SUtes  person  (or  by  one  or  more  In- 
cludible corporations  In  an  affiliated  group, 
as  defined  in  section  1804,  of  which  such 
person  U  a  member ) .  or  to  the  performance 
of  services  by  such  United  SUtes  i>er8on 
(or  by  one  or  more  such  corpc»'ations),  or 
to  both,  and 

"(B)  not  less  than  50  percent  of  the  pur- 
chase price  U  attrlbuUble  to  the  sale  of 
property  manufactured,  produced,  grown, 
or  extracted  In  the  United  SUtes,  or  to  the 
performance  of  services  by  United  SUtes 
persons,  or  both. 

"(3)  ExpoBT-EELATiD  LOANS. — The  tax  Im- 
posed by  section  4911  shall  not  apply  to  the 
acquUltlon  from  a  foreign  obligor  by  a 
United  SUtes  person  of  a  debt  obligation 
arUIng  out  of  a  loan  made  to  the  obligor 
to  Increase  or  maintain  sales  of  Unglble 
personal  property  produced,  grown,  or  ex- 
tracted In  the  United  SUtes  by  such  United 
SUtes  person  (or  by  one  or  more  Includible 
corporations  in  an  affiliated  group,  as  defined 
In  section  1804.  of  which  such  person  U  a 
member) ,  but  only  If  the  proceeds  of  the 
loan  will  be  used  by  the  obligor  for  the  in- 
stallation, maintenance,  or  Improvement  of 
facilities  outelde  the  United  States  which 
(during  the  period  the  loan  U  outeUndlng) 
will  be  used  for  the  storage,  handling,  trans- 
p<»-Ution,  processing,  packaging,  or  servic- 
ing of  property  a  subsUntial  portion  of 
which  U  Unglble  personal  property  produced, 
grown,  or  extracted  in  the  United  SUtes  by 
such  person  (or  one  or  more  such  corpora- 
tions). 

"(4)  OTRZB  loans  BELATED  TO  CXBTAZK 
SALES     BT     UNITED    STATES     PEB80N8. The    UX 

Imposed  by  section  4911  shall  not  apply  to 
the  acquUltlon  frcm  a  foreign  obligor  by  a 
United  SUtes  person  of  a  debt  obligation 
of  such  obligor  If  such  debt  obligation — 

"(A)  was  received  by  such  United  SUtes 
person  as  all  or  i>art  of  the  purchase  price 


provided  in  a  contract  \inder  which  the 
foreign  obligor  agrees  to  purchase  for  a 
period  of  3  years  or  more  ant  or  mlneraU 
(or  derivatives  thereof)  extracted  outside 
the  United  SUtes — 

"(i)   by  such  United  SUtes  person; 

"(II)  by  one  or  more  Includible  corpc»a- 
tlons  In  an  affiliated  group  (as  defined  in 
section  48(c)(3)(C))  of  which  such  person 
U  a  member;  or 

"(III)  by  a  corporation  at  least  10  per- 
cent of  the  toUl  combined  voting  power  of 
all  classes  of  stock  of  which  U  owned  by  such 
United  SUtes  person.  If  at  least  80  percent 
of  such  voting  power  U  owned  by  United 
SUtes  persons  each  of  whom  owns  at  least 
10  percent  of  such  voting  power;  or 

"(B)  arises  out  of  a  loan  (made  by  such 
United  SUtes  person  to  such  fc»^lgn  obligor) 
the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  used  by  such 
obligor  for  the  installation,  maintenance,  or 
Improvement  of  facilities  ouUlde  the  United 
SUtes  which  (during  the  period  the  loan  U 
ouuundlng)  will  \n  used  for  the  sUxage, 
handling,  transporUtion,  processing,  or  serv- 
icing of  ores  or  minerals  (at  derivatives 
thereof)  a  subsUntial  portion  of  which  U 
extracted  outside  the  United  SUtes  by  such 
United  SUtes  i>erson  or  by  a  corporation  re- 
ferred to  in  clause  (11)  or  (ill)  of  subpara- 
graph (A). 

"(6)   Cboss  bxpekence. — 

"For  loss  of  exclusion  otherwise  allowable 
under  thU  subsectlcxi  in  case  of  cerUIn  sub- 
sequent transfers,  see  subsection  (g). 

"(d)   Loans    To    Asstntx    Raw    MATOtiALS 

SOUBCKB. 

"(1)  Oenekal  eule. — ^The  Ux  Imposed  by 
section  4911  shall  not  apply  to  the  acquisi- 
tion by  a  United  SUtes  person  of  a  debt 
obligation  arUing  out  of  a  loan  made  by  such 
person  to  a  foreign  corporation,  If — 

"(A)  such  foreign  corporation  extracts  or 
processes  ores  or  minerals  the  available  de- 
pxMlU  of  which  in  the  United  SUtes  are  in- 
adequate to  satUfy  the  needs  of  domestic 
producers; 

"(B)  United  SUtes  persons  own  at  the 
time  at  such  acquisition  at  least  80  percent 
of  the  toUl  combined  voting  power  of  all 
classes  of  stock  of  such  foreign  corporation; 
and 

"(C)  such  loan  will  be  amcotlsed  under  a 
contract  or  contracU  In  which  persons  own- 
ing stock  of  such  corporation  (including  at 
leaat  one  of  the  United  SUtes  persons  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagri4>h  (B) )  agree  to  pay 
during  the  period  remaining  to  maturity  of 
such  obligation,  by  purchasing  a  part  of  the 
production  of  such  corp>oratlon  or  otherwise, 
a  portion  of  such  corporation's  cosU  of  op- 
eration and  coste  of  amcMtlslng  ouUtanding 
locms. 

"(2)  Limitation. — The  exclusion  tratn  tax 
provided  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  apply  to  the 
acquUltlon  of  any  debt  obligation  of  a  for- 
eign corporation  only  to  the  extent  that — 

"(A)  the  applicable  percenUge  of  (i)  the 
actual  value  of  the  debt  obligation  acquired, 
plus  (11)  the  actual  value  (determined  as  of 
the  time  of  such  acquisition)  of  all  other 
debt  obligations  representing  loans  which 
were  theretofore  made  to  the  foreign  corpo- 
ration during  the  same  calendar  year  and 
which  are  amortizable  under  contracU  of  the 
type  described  In  i>aragraph  (1)(C),  exceeds 

"(B)  the  actual  value  of  the  debt  obliga- 
tions described  in  subparagraph  ( A )  ( 11 )  rep- 
resenting loans  made  by  United  SUtes  per- 
sons, to  the  extent  that  the  acquisition  of 
such  obligations  was  excluded  from  tax  under 
thlB  subsection. 

As  used  In  thU  paragraph  with  respect  to 
the  acquUltlon  of  a  debt  obligation,  the 
term  'applicable  percentage'  means  the  lesser 
of  (1)  the  percentage  of  the  toUl  combined 
voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock  of  the 
foreign  corporation  which  U  owned  by  United 
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state.  per«>n.  at  the  time  of  such  ac^l»^- 
^"^        K-  n*rcentaKe  of  the  corpora 

SaUTrins  Ce  Z^<i  to  pay  (a.  of  the 

H[f\-or^-i^rtrr.^-^^^^^^^^^ 
rrra^Thixiia^orhr?^^^^^^^^ 

"".V,  r,  "Jich  .took  or  debt  obUgaUon  1.  desig- 
nated (in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)  )  as 
?art  Of  a"  und  of  assets  established  and  mam- 
tained  bv  such  Insurance  company  (In  ac- 
cCSfnce'wlth  paragraph  (2,1  wU».  respjK:^ 
to  foreign  risks  Insured  or  reinsured  by  such 
companrunder  contracts  (Including  annuity 
contracts)  which,  by  their  terms,  provide 
that  the  proceeds  shall  be  payable  only  In 
the  currency  of  a  foreign  country:  and 

■MB)  the  actual  value  of  all  of  the  assets 
held  in  such  fund  Immediately  after  the  stock 
or  debt  obligation  has  been  designated  as  a 
part  thereof  does  not  exceed  ^^0  j>eTCtntot 
Se  applicable  allowable  reserve  determined 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  (4) . 
AS  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  "for- 
elen  risks-  means  risks  In  connection  with 
property  outside,  or  liability  "l^'^^B  out  of 
activity  outside,  or  In  connection  with  the 
lives  or  health  of  residents  of  countries  oth- 
er than,  the  United  States. 

•■(2)   Establishment  and  maintinanck  of 
rxTND  OF  Assrrs— Bach   Insurance   company 
which  desires  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  ex- 
clusions under  this  subsecUon  shall   (as  a 
condition  of   entitlement   to   any  such  ex- 
clusion)  establish  and  maintain  a  fund  (or 
funds)  of  assets  In  accordance  with  this  par- 
agraph and  paragraph  (3) .    A  life  »nsur«ic« 
company  (as  deSned  In  section  801(a) )  shall 
establish  such  a  fund  of  assets  separately 
for  each   foreign   currency    (other  than  the 
currency  of  a  country  which  qualifies  as  a 
less  developed   country)    In  which  the  pro- 
ceeds of  Its  insurance  contracts  are  payable 
and  for  which  Insurance  reserves  are  main- 
tained by  such  company,  and  with  respect 
to  which  It  desires  to  obtain  the  benefits  of 
exclusions   under    this   subsection;    and   the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  applied  separately 
to  each  such  fund  In  determining  the  ccm- 
pany's   entitlement    to    exclude   ucqulsltlona 
of  stock  and  debt  obligations  designated  as 
a  part  thereof.    An  Insurance  company  other 
than  a  life  insurance  company  (as  so  defined) 
shall   establish    a  single   fund   of   assets  for 
all  foreign  currencies  (other  than  currencies 
of  countries  which  qualify  as  less  developed 
countries  at  the  time  of  the  Initial  designa- 
tion) in  which  the  proceeds  of  Its  Insurance 
contracts  are  payable  and  for  which  Insur- 
ance reserves  are  malnUlned  by  such  com- 
pany. 

"(3)     DiSIGNATION  OF  ASSITS. 

"(A)     iNrriAL   DESIGNATION. 

"(1)  RKQUMMENT  of  INTrlAL  DESIGNA- 
TION—An  Insurance  company  desiring  to 
establish  a  fund  (or  funds)  of  assets  under 
paragraph  (2)  shall  InlUally  designate,  as 
part  or  all  of  such  fund  (or  funds),  stock 
of  foreign  Issuers,  or  debt  obllgaUons  of 
foreign  obligors  having  a  period  remaining 
to  maturity  of  3  years  or  more,  or  both. 
which  It  owned  on  December  10.  1963.  to  the 
extent  that  such  stock  or  debt  obligations 
or  both  had  an  actual  value  as  of  such  date 
not  in  excess  (In  the  case  of  any  such  fund) 
of  no  percent  of  the  applicable  allowable 
reserve  of  such  company  as  determined  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  (4)  (A).  The 
designation  or  designations  which  an  Insxir- 
ance  company  Is  required  to  make  under  the 
prececUng  sentence  shaU  be  made  first  from 
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stock  and  debt  obligations  which  were  ac- 
quired by  such  company  on  or  before  July 
18  ltf63  and  shall  In  no  case  Include  any 
st^k  or  debt  obligation  ^e-erlbed  In  para- 
graph (1).  (2).  or  (3)   of  section  *91«(a^ 

"(11)  TlMX  AND  MANNDl  OF  INrTlAL  DES- 
IGNATION.-Any  initial  designation  which  an 
insurance  company  Is  required  to  make 
under  this  subparagraph  shall  be  made  on 
or  before  the  30th  day  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  chapter  (or  at  such  later 
time  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by 
regulations  prescribe)  by  the  ff negation 
on  the  books  of  such  company  of  the  stock 
or  debt  obligations  (or  both)  designated. 

"(B)    Designations   to   maintain   fund  — 
To    the    extent    permitted   by   subparagraph 
(C)     an   insurance  company   may   claim   an 
exclusion  under  this  subsection  with  respect 
to  the  acqulslUon  of  stock  or  a  debt  obliga- 
tion of  a  foreign  Issuer  or  o^Ugor  after  De- 
cember 10    1963.  If  such  company  designates 
such  stock  or  debt  obligation  as  Part  of  a 
fund  of   assets  described   In   paragraph    (2) 
before  the  expiration  of  30  days  after   the 
date  of  such  acquisition   (and  continues  to 
own   It   until   the   time   the   designation   is 
made);  except  that  any  such  stock  or  debt 
obligation  acquired  before  the  Initial  desig- 
nation of  assets  to  the  fund  Is  actually  made 
as  provided  In  subparagraph  (A)  (»)  may  be 
designated  under  this  subparagraph  at  the 
time  of  such  Initial  designation  without  re- 
gard to  such  30-day  and  continued  owner- 
ship requirements. 

•(C)  LiMrrATioN— No  designation  of  stock 
or  a  debt  obligation  as  part  of  a  fund  of 
assets  shall   be  made  under  this  paragraph 
to  the  extent  that.  Immediately  thereafter, 
the  actual  value  of  all  of  the  assets  held  in 
such  fund  would  exceed  110  percent  of  the 
applicable   allowable   reserve   determined   in 
accordance  with  paragraph    (4). 
"(4)   Deteemination  of  reserves  — 
"(A)   General  Rtn-E— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,     the     term     'allowable     reserve 
means — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  life  Insurance  com- 
oany  (as  defined  In  section  801(a)).  the 
Items  taken  Into  account  under  section 
810(c)  arising  out  of  contracts  of  Insurance 
and  reinsurance  (Including  annuity  con- 
tracts) which  relate  to  foreign  risks  and  the 
proceeds  of  which  are  payable  In  a  single 
foreign  currency  (other  than  the  currency 
of  a  less  developed  country) ;  and 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  an  Insurance  company 
other  than  a  life  Insurance  company   (as  so 
defined) .  the  amount  of  Its  unearned  premi- 
ums and  unpaid  losses  which  relate  to  foreign 
risks  Insured   or   reinsured   under  contracts 
providing  for  payment  In  foreign  currencies 
(Other    than    currencies    of    less    developed 
countries)  and  which  are  taken  Into  account 
m  compuUng  taxable  Income  under  section 
832(b)   (4)  and  (6)   (for  such  purpose  treat- 
ing   underwriting    Income    of    an    Insurance 
company  subject  to  taxation  under  section 
821  as  taxable  Income  under  section  832). 
The  determlnaUon  of   an   aUowable   reserve 
of  an   insurance  company  for  any  calendar 
year  shall  be   made  as  of  the  close  of  the 
previous  calendar  year. 

"(B)  Special  election  with  respect  to  de- 
TEMiWATiON  OF  ALLOWABLE  RESERVE —Not- 
withstanding the  last  sentence  of  subpara- 
graph ( A) .  an  Insurance  company  which  has 
established  a  fund  of  assets  under  this  sub- 
section may  elect.  In  such  manner  and  form 
as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  by  reg- 
ulations prescribe  and  at  the  time  It  U  re- 
quired under  section  6076  to  file  Its  return 
for  the  pertod  In  which  the  last  day  of  the 
calendar  year  occurs,  to  make  the  determina- 
tion of  the  allowable  reserve  applicable  to 
such  fund  with  respect  to  such  year  as  of 
the  close  of  such  year.  Upon  making  such 
elecUon  the  company  may  (If  the  allowable 
reserve  as  so  determined  Is  higher  than  as 


determined  under  subparagraph  (A))  desig- 
nate additional  stock  or  debt  obligations  (or 
both)   as  part  of  such  fund,  so  long  as  the 
company  still  owns  such  stock  or  debt  obli- 
gations at  the  time  of  designation  and  the 
actual  value  of  all  of  the  assets  held  In  such 
fund  Is  not  increased  to  more  than  110  per- 
cent of  the  allowable  reserve  applicable  to 
such   fund    as   determined   under   this   sub- 
paragraph     Any  tax  paid  by  such  company 
under  section  4911  on  the  acquisition  of  the 
additional  stock  or  debt  obligations  so  desig- 
nated shall  constitute  an  overpayment  of  tax; 
and  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate,  credit  or  refund  (with- 
out interest)   shall  be  allowed  or  made  with 
respect  to  such  overpayment. 

"(5)  NONRECOONITION  OF  ARTIFICIAL  IN- 
CREASES IN  ALLOWABLE  RESERVE  —An  Insurance 
or  reinsurance  contract  which  Is  entered  Into 
or  acquired  by  an  Insurance  company  for 
the  principal  purpose  of  artificially  Increas- 
ing the  amount  determined  as  an  allowable 
reserve  as  provided  In  pjiragraph  (4)  shall 
not  be  recognized  In  computing  whether  an 
acquisition  of  stock  or  a  debt  obligation  of 
a  foreign  Issuer  or  obligor  can  be  excluded 
under  this  subsection. 

"(f)     ACQUISITIONS  BT  CERTAIN  TAX-EXEMPT 

Labor  Fraternal,  and  Similar  Oecanizations 
Having  Foreign  Branches  or  Chapters— The 
tax  imposed  by  section  4911  shall  not  apply 
to  the  acquisition  of  stock  or  debt  obligations 
by  a  United  States  person  which  Is  described 
in  section  501(c)  and  exempt  from  taxation 
under  subtitle  A.  and  which  operates  in  a 
foreign  country  through  a  local  organiza- 
tion or  organizations,  to  the  extent  that— 

"(1)  such  acquisition  results  from  the  In- 
vestment or  reinvestment  of  contributions 
or  membership  fees  paid  in  the  currency  of 
such  country  by  Individuals  who  are  members 
of  the  local  organization  or  organizations. 

and  ,  ^ . 

"(2)  the  stock  or  debt  obligations  acquired 

are  held  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the 

members  of  any  of  such  local  organizations. 

"(g)  Loss  OF  Entitlement  to  Exclusion  m 

Case  of  Certain  Subseqxtent  Transfers.— 

"(1)  In  general. — 

"  ( A)  Where  an  exclusion  provided  by  para- 
graph (1)(B).  (2).  (3).  or  (4)  of  subsection 
(c)  or  the  exclusion  provided  by  subsect  on 
(d)'  has  applied  with  respect  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  debt  obligation  by  any  person,  but 
such  debt  obligation  Is  subsequently  trans- 
ferred by  such  person  (before  the  termina- 
tion date  specified  In  section  4911  (d))  to  a 
United  States  person  otherwise  than — 

"(1)  to  any  agency  at  wholly  owned  in- 
strumentality of  the  United  States; 

"(11)  to  a  commercial  bank  acquiring  the 
obligation  In  the  ordinary  course  of  Its  com- 
mercial banking  business;  or 

"(111)  In  a  transaction  described  In  sub- 
section (a)  (1)  or  (2) ,  or  a  transaction  (other 
than  a  transfer  by  gift)  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a)(3). 

then  liability  for  the  tax  Imposed  by  section 
4911  (In  an  amount  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (D)  of  this  pargaraph)  shaU  be 
incurred  by  the  transferor  (with  respect  to 
such  debt  obligation)  at  the  time  of  such 
subsequent  transfer. 

"(B)  Where  the  exclusion  provided  by 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  has  applied 
with  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  stock  by 
any  person,  but  such  stock  Is  subsequently 
transferred  by  such  person  <^ef°J«  J^*  ?^ 
mlnatlon  date  specified  In  section  4911  (d) )  to 
a  United  States  person  otherwise  than  in  a 
transaction  described  In  subsection  (a)  (1) 
or  (2).  or  a  transaction  (other  than  a  trans- 
fer by  gift)  described  In  subsection  (a)  (3). 
then  liability  for  the  tax  Imposed  by  section 
4911  (in  an  amount  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (D)  of  this  paragraph)  shall  be 
incurred  by  the  transferor  (with  respect  to 


such  stock)  at  the  time  of  such  subsequent 
transfer. 

"(C)  Where  the  exclusion  provided  by  sub- 
section (f)  has  applied  with  respect  to  the 
acquisition  of  stock  or  a  debt  obligation  by 
any  person,  but  such  stock  or  debt  obliga- 
tion la  subsequently  transferred  by  sucli 
person  ( before  the  termination  date  specified 
In  section  4911(d))  to  any  United  States 
person,  then  liability  for  the  tax  Imposed  by 
section  4911  (in  an  amount  determined  under 
subparagraph  (D)  of  this  paragraph)  shall 
be  Incurred  by  the  transferor  (with  respect 
to  such  stock  or  debt  obligation)  at  the 
time  of  such  subsequent  transfer. 

"(D)  In  any  case  where  an  exclusion  pro- 
vided by  paragraph  (1)(B).  (2),  (3),  or  (4) 
of  subsection  (c)  or  by  subsectkin  (d)  or  (f) 
has  applied,  but  a  subsequent  transfer  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (A),  (B),  or  (C)  of 
this  paragraph  occurs  and  liability  tat  the 
tax  imposed  by  section  4911  is  incurred  by 
the  transferor  as  a  result  thereof,  the  amount 
of  such  tax  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of 
tax  for  which  the  transferor  would  have 
been  liable  under  such  section  upon  his  ac- 
quisition of  the  stock  or  debt  obligation  in- 
volved if  such  exclusion  had^not  applied  with 
respect  to  such  acquisition. 

"(2)  Unitxd  states  person  treated  as 
foreign  person  on  disposition  of  certain 
SECURiTiss. — For  purposes  of  this  chapter.  If, 
after  December  10,  1963,  a  United  States  per- 
son sells  or  otherwise  disposes  of  stock  or 
a  debt  obligation  which  it — 

"(A)  acquired  to  satisfy  minimum  require- 
ments imposed  by  foreign  law  and  with  re- 
spect to  which  It  claimed  an  exclusion  under 
subsection  (b)  (3) ,  or 

"(B)  designated  (or  was  required  to  desig- 
nate) as  part  of  a  fund  of  assets  under  sub- 
section (e), 

such  person  shall  not,  with  respect  to  that 
stock  or  debt  obligation,  be  considered  a 
United  States  person. 

"Sac.    4915.  ExcLtrsiON    for    Doubct    Intxst- 

MENTS. 

"(a)    In  General. — 

"(1)  Excluded  acquisitions. — Except  as 
provided  in  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  this 
section,  the  tax  imposed  by  section  4911 
shall  not  apply  to  the  acquisition  by  a  United 
States  person  (A)  of  stock  or  a  debt  obliga- 
tion of  a  foreign  corporation  if  immediately 
after  the  acquisition  such  person  (or  one  or 
more  includible  corporations  in  an  affiliated 
group,  as  defined  In  section  1504,  of  which 
such  person  is  a  member)  owns  (directly  or 
indirectly)  10  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
combined  voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock 
of  such  foreign  corporation,  or  (B)  of  stock 
or  a  debt  obligation  of  a  foreign  partnership 
if  immediately  after  the  acquisition  such 
person  owns  (directly  or  Indirectly)  10  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  profits  interest  In  such 
foreign  partnership.  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  stock  owned  (directly  ot 
Indirectly)  by  or  for  a  foreign  corporation 
shall  be  considered  as  being  owned  propor- 
tionately by  its  shareholders,  and  stock 
owned  (directly  or  indirectly)  by  or  for  a 
foreign  partnership  shall  be  considered  as 
being  owned  proportionately  by  Its  partners. 

"(2)  Overpayment  with  respect  to  ce»- 
TAiN  taxablx  ACQuismoNS. — The  tax  paid  un- 
der section  4911  on  the  acquisition  of  stock 
of  a  foreign  corporation  or  foreign  partner- 
ship by  a  United  States  person  shall  (unless 
this  subsection  Is  inapplicable  by  reason  of 
subsection  (c)  or  (d) )  constitute  an  overpay- 
ment of  tax  if  such  person  continuously  holds 
such  stock  from  the  time  of  its  acquisition 
to  the  last  day  of  the  calendar  year  In  which 
the  acquisition  was  made  and  as  of  such  last 
day  meets  the  ownership  requirement  of  par- 
agraph (1).  Under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  credit  ot 
refund  (without  Interest)  shall  be  allowed  or 
made  with  re8i>ect  to  such  overpayment. 


"(b)  Special  Rui,e  for  Government-Con- 
TBOLLED  Enterprises. — A  United  States  per- 
son shall  be  considered  to  meet  the  owner- 
ship requirement  of  subsection  (a)(1)  with 
respect  to  a  fcM-eign  corporation  or  a  foreign 
partnership  if — 

"(1)  the  government  of  a  foreign  country 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  an 
agency  or  instnunentality  of  such  a  govern- 
ment, directly  or  indirectly  through  such  cor- 
poration or  partnership  or  otherwise,  restricts 
to  less  than  10  percent  the  percentage  of  the 
total  combined  voting  power  of  all  classes 
of  stock  of  such  corporation,  or  the  per- 
centage of  the  profits  interest  in  such  part- 
nership, which  may  be  owned  by  such  United 
States  person; 

"(2)  such  person  owns  at  least  5  percent 
of  the  total  combined  voting  power  of  so 
much  of  such  stock,  or  at  least  5  percent  of 
so  much  of  such  profits  Interest,  as  is  not 
owned  by  any  such  government,  agency,  or 
instrumentality; 

"(3)  a  trade  ox  business  actively  con- 
ducted in  one  or  more  foreign  countries  by 
such  United  States  person  (or  by  one  or 
more  corporations  In  an  affiliated  group,  as 
defined  in  section  48(c)  (3)  (C) ,  of  which  such 
person  Is  a  member)  Is  directly  related  to  the 
business  carried  on  by  such  foreign  corpora- 
tion or  foreign  partnership;  and 

"(4)  such  person,  and  one  or  more  other 
United  States  persons  each  of  which  satisfies 
the  conditions  set  forth  in  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (3),  together  meet  the  ownership  re- 
quirement of  subsection  (a)  (1) . 

"(C)     ESXCKPTION  FOR  FOREIGN  CORPORATIONS 

OR  Partnerships  Formed  or  Availed  of  for 
Tax  Avoidance. — 

"(1)  In  general. — The  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  inapplicable  in 
any  case  where  the  foreign  corporation  or 
foreign  partnership  is  formed  or  availed  of  by 
the  United  States  person  for  the  principal 
purpose  of  acquiring,  through  such  corpora- 
tion or  partnership,  an  interest  in  stock  or 
debt  obligations  (of  one  or  more  other  for- 
eign issuers  or  obligors)  the  direct  acquisi- 
tion of  which  by  the  United  States  person 
would  be  subject  to  tbe  tax  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 4911. 

"(2)  Commercial  banks,  underwriters, 
and  required  holdings. — ^For  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  acquisition  by  a  United 
States  person  of  stock  or  debt  obligations  of 
a  foreign  corporation  or  foreign  partnership 
which  acquires  stock  or  debt  obligations  of 
foreign  Issuers  or  obligors — 

"(A)  in  making  loans  in  the  ordinary 
•ourse  of  Its  business  as  a  commercial  bank, 

"(B)  in  the  ordinary  course  of  its  business 
of  underwriting  and  distributing  securities 
issued  by  other  persons,  or 

"(C)  to  satisfy  minimum  requirements 
relating  to  holdings  of  stock  or  debt  obliga- 
tions of  foreign  issuers  or  obligors  imposed 
by  the  laws  of  foreign  countries  where  such 
foreign  corporation  or  foreign  partnership  Is 
doing  business. 

shall  not.  by  reason  ^f  such  acquisitions  by 
the  foreign  corporation  or  foreign  partner- 
ship, be  considered  an  acquisition  by  the 
United  States  person  of  an  interest  In  stock 
or  debt  obligations  of  foreign  Issuers  ch* 
obligors. 

"(3)     Loss    OF    ENTmJCMENT    TO    EXCLUSION 

OR  refund   where   foreign    corporation   or 

PARTNERSHIP  IS  AVAILED  OF  FOR  TAX  AVOID- 
ANCE.— In  any  case  where — 

"(A)  the  exclusion  provided  by  subsection 
(a)  (1 )  has  applied  with  respect  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  stock  or  a  debt  obligation  by  a 
United  States  person,  or 

"(B)  a  credit  or  refund  of  tax  under  sub- 
section (a)  (2)  has  been  received  by  a  United 
States  person  with  respect  to  acquisitions  of 
stock  made  during  a  calendar  year, 
but  the  foreign  corporation  or  partnership  Is 
availed  of  by  such  person  (after  the  aoqulsl* 


tlon  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  Is  made 
or  the  calendar  year  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  has  ended,  but  before  the  termi- 
nation date  specified  In  section  4911(d) )  fOT 
the  principal  purpose  described  in  paragr^h 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  then  liablUty  fOT  the 
tax  imposed  by  section  4911  shall  be  incurred 
by  such  person  (with  respect  to  such  stock 
or  debt  obligation)  at  the  time  the  foreign 
corporation  or  partnership  is  so  availed  of; 
and  the  amount  of  such  tax  shall  be  equal 
(in  a  case  described  In  subparagraph  (A)) 
to  the  amount  of  tax  for  which  such  person 
would  have  been  liable  under  such  section 
upon  his  acquisition  of  the  stock  ot  debt 
obligations  involved  if  such  exclusion  had 
not  applied  to  such  acquisition,  ot  (in  a  case 
described  in  subparagraph  (B))  to  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  tax  for  which  such  person 
was  liable  under  such  section  upon  his  acqui- 
sitions of  the  stock  involved. 

"(d)  Exception  for  Acquisitions  Made 
With  Intent  To  Sell  to  Untted  States  Fib- 
sons. — The  provisions  of  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  shall  be  inapplicable  in  any  case 
where  the  acquisition  of  stock  or  debt  obli- 
gations of  the  foreign  corporation  or  foreign 
partnership  is  made  with  an  intent  to  sell, 
or  to  offer  to  sell,  any  part  of  the  stock  or 
debt  obligations  acquired  to  United  States 
persons. 

"Sec.  4916.  Exclusion   for   Investments   nr 
Less  Developed  Countries. 

"(a)  General  Rulx. — l^e  tax  imposed  by 
section  4911  shall  not  apply  to  the  acquisi- 
tion by  a  United  States  person  of — 

"(1)  a  debt  obligation  issued  or  guaran- 
teed by  the  government  of  a  less  developed 
country  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof,  at 
by  an  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  such  a 
government; 

"(2)  stock  or  a  debt  obligation  al  a  la« 
dev^oped  country  corporation;  ot 

"(3)  a  debt  obligation  Issued  by  an  Indi- 
vidual or  partnership  resident  in  a  less  de- 
veloped country  in  return  for  property  which 
Is  used,  consumed,  or  disposed  of  wholly 
within  one  or  more  less  developed  countries. 

"(b)  Less  Developed  Countxt  Dkfinb). — 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'leas 
developed  country'  means  any  foreign  coun- 
try (other  tban  an  area  within  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  bloc)  with  respect  to  which,  as  of  the 
date  of  an  acquisition  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a) ,  there  is  in  effect  an  Executive  order 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  desig- 
nating such  country  as  an  economically  lees 
developed  country  for  purposes  of  the  tax 
Imposed  by  section  4911.  For  pu'ixMes  ot 
the  preceding  sentence.  Executive  Order 
Numbered  11071.  dated  December  37,  1963 
(designating  certain  areas  as  economically 
lees  developed  countries  for  purposes  of  sub- 
parts A  and  F  of  part  in  of  subchapter  H, 
and  section  1348  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  P. 
of  chapter  1 ) ,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
Issued  and  in  effect,  for  purposes  of  the  tax 
imposed  by  section  4911,  on  July  18,  1963, 
and  continuously  thereafter  until  there  Is 
In  effect  the  Executive  order  referred  to  In 
the  preceding  sentence.  An  oversea  terri- 
tory, department,  province,  ot  possession  oi 
any  foreign  country  may  be  designated  as  a 
separate  country.  No  designation  shall  be 
made  under  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
any  of  the  f (blowing:  Australia,  Austria, 
Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  France.  Ger- 
many (Federal  Republic),  Hong  Kong.  Italy. 
Japan,  Liechtenstein,  Luxembourg,  Monaco. 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Republic 
of  South  Africa,  San  Marino,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  United  Kingdom. 
After  the  President  (under  the  first  sentence 
of  this  subsection)  has  designated  any  fOT- 
elgn  country  as  an  economically  less  devel- 
opyed  country  for  purposes  of  the  tax  Imposed 
by  section  4911.  he  shall  not  terminate  such 
deslgaaUon  (either  by  issuing  an  Executive 
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order  for  that  purpose  or  by  laaulng  an  Ex- 
Suve  order  whtchTa.  the  effect  of  ^nnl- 

natlng  such  designation)  "«>«"•»,-.  n^ifl^ 
davs  before  such  ^rmlnatlon.  he  ha«  notified 
torsTnaw  and  the  House  of  a«P'f  «"^"^f 
Sh^  intention  to  terminate  such  deslgna- 

**°VC)    L«8S  D«VILOFK>  COUNTKY  CO«PO«ATION 

"^riiTonrmAL-Por  the  purpoees  of  this 
section  the  term  less  developed  country  cor- 
^««on-  mean*  a  foreign  corporation  wWh 
for  the  applicable  periods  set  forth  In  para- 
'^•^A)^m^t.  the  requirement,  of   section 

''^^  ^i^griii' income  80  pe-nt  -  mo„ 
of  which  la  derived  from  sources  within  lew 
SevTloped  countries,  and  has  assets  80  per- 
c^ntoVmore  In  value  of  which  consists  of 
?rSpe?ty  described  In  clauses  (111),  (iv).  and 
(T)  Of  section  955(c)(1)(B); 

except  that  In  applying  "»l»  P»^":P|*„\^ 
determination  of  whether  a  ^o^elgn  country 
is  a  less  developed  country  sha  1  *»  -^"f «  '° 
accordance  with  subsection   (b)   of  this  sec- 

"°°2)  APFUCABLxraioos -The  determina- 
tions required  by  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  made  (A)  for  the 
uinual  accounting  period  (If  any)  of  the 
foreign  corporation  Immediately  preced  ng 
lU  accounting  period  In  which  the  acqulsl- 
S^n  involved  u'^made.  (B)  for  the  annu^ 
accounting  period  of  the  tof'^n  corporation 
in  which  such  acquisition  la  made,  and  (C) 
lor  Uie  next  succeeding  annual  accounting 
period  of  the  foreign  corporation. 

••(3)   SPKiAL  am-is  Fom  xaXATUXNT  or  coa- 

P0BAT10N8  AS  LESS  DEVXLOPTD  COUNT»T  COaPO- 

aATiONs— A  foreign  corporation  shall  be 
treated  as  satisfying  the  definition  In  para- 
graph (l)  with  respect  to  the  acquisition  by 
a  United  States  person  of  stock  or  a  debt 
obUgatlon  If—  .   _    ,„ 

"(A)  before  the  acquisition  occurs  (or  In 
the  case  of  an  acquisition  occurring  before 
or  within  80  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  chapter,  pursuant  to  appli- 
cation made  within  such  period  following 
Buch  date  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  In  regulations) .  It  1»  es- 
Ubllshed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  that  such  foreign  corpora- 
tion—  » 
"(1)  has  met  the  applicable  requirements 
of  paragraph  (1)  for  the  period  (If  any)  re- 
tired to  in  paragraph  (2)  (A) .  and 

"(11)  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  satisfy 
such  requirements  for  the  periods  referred 
to  m  paragraphs  (3)    (B)   and  (C);  or 

"(B)  In  the  c&m  of  an  acqulaltlon  occurring 
on  or  before  December  10,  1963.  the  appli- 
cable requirements  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  are  met 
for  the  annual  accounting  period  of  the  for- 
eign corporation  Immediately  preceding  Its 
accounting  period  In  which  the  acquisition 
occurred. 

"(4)  T««AT1«1«T  or  COEPORATIONS  AS  UBS 
B«V«I,OFXO     COUMTKT     CO«rO«AT10N8     IK     OTHXX 

CASZS— A  foreign  corporation  may  also  be 
treated  as  satisfying  the  definition  In  para- 
graph ( 1 )  with  respect  to  the  acquisition  by 
a  United  BUtes  person  of  stock  or  a  debt 
obligation  (but  subject  to  possible  subse- 
quent   liability    for    tax    under    subsection 

(d)(1)).  If— 

"(A)  such  corporation  has  met  the  ap- 
plicable requirements  of  paragraph  (1)  for 
the  period  (If  any)  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(3)  (A),  and 

"(B)  such  person  reasonably  believes  that 
such  corporation  will  satisfy  such  require- 
ments for  the  periods  referred  to  in  para- 
graphs (2)  (B)  and  (C). 

"(d)   SxxBSiQunrr  LiAKLTrr  FO«  Tax  nc  Cx«- 

TADt   CA«CS. — 

"(1)     STOCK    AND    VWXn    OBLIGATIONS    Or    CIB- 

TADf    co«»o»ATiON8. — Where    a    foreign    cor- 


poration is  treated  under  subsection  (c)   4 
as  satisfying  the  definition  In  subsection  (c) 
(1)  and  the  exclusion  provided  by  subsection 
raw 2)    has  applied  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  stock   or   a  debt   obligation   of 
such  corporation   by   any   person,   but  such 
corporation  falls  to  satisfy  the  definition  con- 
tained in  subsection  (c)  (1)  for  either  of  the 
applicable  accounting  periods  referred  to  In 
clauses    (B)    and    (C)    of  subsection    (c)   2) 
(and    It    is    not    treated    under    subsection 
(c)(3)    as  satisfying  such  definition),  then 
liability  for  the  tax  imposed  by  »e«t|o°  *«" 
shall  be  Incurred  by  such  person   (with  re- 
spect to  such  stock  or  debt  obligation)  as  of 
the  close  of  the  earliest  such  applicable  ac- 
counting  period    (ending   on   or   before   the 
termination   date   specified    In   section   4911 
(d))  with  respect  to  which  the  corporation 
fails    to    satisfy    such    definition;    and    the 
amount  of  such  tax  shall  be  equal  to  the 
amount  of  tax  for  which  such  person  would 
have  been  liable  under  such  section  "Pon  the 
acquisition  of  the  stock  or  debt  obligation 
involved  If  such  exclusion  had  not  applied 
with  respect  to  such  acquisition. 

••(2)    Debt  obligations  issuid  in  arroaN 
FOB  ciwAiN  nioFx«TT.— Where  the  exclusion 
provided  by  subsection   (a)(3)    has  applied 
with  respect  to  the  acquisition  by  a  United 
Stotes  person  of  a  debt  obligation  Issued  In 
return  for  property  as  provided  In  such  sub- 
section, but  part  or  all  of  such  property  U 
used,  consumed,  or  disposed  of   (before  the 
termination      date      "pecified      in      •ectlon 
4911(d))  otherwise  than  wholly  within  one 
or  more  less  developed  countries,  then  lia- 
bility for  the  tax  imposed  by  section  4911 
shall  be  Incurred  by  such  person   (with  re- 
spect to  such  debt  obligation)  as  of  the  time 
slich  property  Is  firet  so  used    consiimed    or 
disposed  of;  and  the  amount  of  such  tax  shall 
be^ual   to  the  amount  of  tax  for  which 
such   person   would  have  been   ll«ble  under 
such  section  upon  the  acquisition  of  the  debt 
obligation  Involved  If  such  exclusion  had  not 
applied  with  respect  to  such  acquUltlon. 
"SEC   4917.  Exclusion  roa  Obicinal  o«  New 

ISSTTTS  WhXBX  RKJXJIBED  FOB  IN- 
TXBNATIOKAL       MoWTTABT       STA- 

BILITT. 

"(a)  IN  OxNCBAL— If  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  at  any   time  determine 
that  the  application  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
section   4911    will    have    such   consequences 
for    a    foreign    country    as    to    imperil    or 
threaten  to  Imperil  the  stability  of  the  inter- 
national monetary  system,  he  may  by  Execu- 
tive order  specify   that  such  tax  shall  not 
apply  to  the  acquisition  by  a  United  States 
person  of  stock  or  a  debt  obligation  of  the 
government    of   such    foreign    country    or    a 
political  subdivision  thereof,  any  agency  or 
instrumentality  of  any  such  government,  any 
corporation,    partnerehlp.    or    trust     (other 
than   a   company   registered    under    the   In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940)    organized 
under  the  laws  of  such  country  or  any  such 
subdivision,  or  any  Individual  resident  there- 
in   to  the  extent  that  such  stock  or  debt 
obligation    Is    acquired    as    all    or    part    of 
an  original  or  new  Issue  as  to  which  there 
is    filed    such   notice   of   acquisition    as    the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate   may   prescribe  by 
regulations     In  the  case  of  acquisitions  made 
during  the  period  beginning  July   19.  1963. 
and  ending  with  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  chapter,  the  notice  of  acquisition  may 
be  filed  within  such  period  following  the  date 
of  such  enactment  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  prescribe  by  regulations. 

••(b)     AFPLICABIUTT    Or   BXICUTIVE    OBDEB.— 

An  Executive  order  described  In  subsection 
(a)  may  be  applicable  to  all  such  original  or 
new  Issues  or  to  any  aggregate  amount  or 
classification  thereof  which  shall  be  sUted 
in  such  order  and  shall  apply  to  acquisitions 
occxu-rlng  during  such  period  of  time  as  shall 
be  stated  therein.    If  the  order  U  applicable 


to  a  limited  aggregate  amount  of  such  issues 
it  shall  apply  (under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate)  to  those 
acquisitions  as  to  which  notice  of  acquisi- 
tion was  first  filed,  provided  that  In  the  case 
of  any  such  notice  the  acquisition  described 
m  the  notice  U  made  before  or  within  90 
days  after  the  date  of  filing. 

"(c)  Obicinal  oa  New  Issue. — Por  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  a  debt  obligation  shall 
be  treated  as  part  of  an  original  or  new 
Issue  only  If  acquired  not  later  than  60  days 
after  the  date  on  which  Interest  begins  to 
accrue  on  such  obligation,  and  stock  shall  be 
treated  as  part  of  an  original  or  new  issue 
only  when  it  is  acquired  from  the  issuer  by 
the  United  States  person  cUlmlng  the  exclu- 
sion. 


••Sec.  4918.  Exemption  fob  Pbiob  Amebican 
Ownebship. 
••(a)  Oenibal  Rule— The  tax  Imposed  by 
section  4911  shall  not  apply  to  an  acquisi- 
tion of  stock  or  a  debt  obligation  of  a  foreign 
issuer  or  obligor  if  it  is  established  by  clear 
and  convincing  evidence  that  the  person 
from  whom  such  stock  or  debt  obligation  was 
acquired  was  a  United  States  person  through- 
out the  period  of  his  ownership  or  con- 
tinuously since  July  18.  1963. 

"(b)     CEBTinCATE      or      AMEBICAN      OWNEB- 

SHIP— For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  a 
certificate  of  American  ownership  received  In 
connection  with  an  acquisition  shall  be  con- 
clusive proof  for  purposes  of  this  exemption 
of  prior  American  ownerehlp  unless  the  per- 
son making  such  acquisition  has  actual 
knowledge  that  the  certificate  U  false  In 
any  material  respect. 

"(c)  Tbading  on  Cebtain  National  8e- 
cuarriES  Exchanges— Por  purposes  of  "ubsec- 
tlon  (a),  a  written  confirmation  received 
from  a  member  or  member  organization  of 
a  national  securities  exchange  registered 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion stating  that  an  acquisition  was  made 
in  the  regular  market  on  such  exchange 
(and  not  subject  to  a  special  contiiict)  shall 
be  conclusive  proof  for  purposes  of  this 
exemption  of  prior  American  ownerehlp  (un- 
less the  person  making  such  acquisition  has 
actual  knowledge  that  the  confirmation  U 
false  in  any  material  respect),  if  such  ex- 
change has  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  acqui- 
sition rules  providing  that^- 

••(1)  any  stock  or  debt  obligation,  the 
acquisition  of  which  by  any  United  Sta^ 
person  would  be  subject  to  the  tax  Imposed 
by  section  4911  but  for  the  provisions  of 
this  «K:tlon.  shall  be  sold  in  the  regular 
market  on  such  exchange  (and  not  subject 
to  a  special  conuact)  only  If  the  member  or 
member  organization  of  such  "change  who 
effecu  the  sale  of  such  stock  or  debt  obliga- 
tion as  broker  has  In  his  possession  (A)  a 
certificate  of  American  o^^'^^j'P^.'^^^M!,' 
soeot  to  the  stock  or  debt  obligation  sold, 
oVTb)  a  blanket  certificate  of  American 
ownerehlp  with  respect  to  the  account  or 
which  such  stock  or  debt  obligation  is  sold. 

and  ,„„ 

••(2)  any  member  or  member  organiza- 
tion of  such  exchange  effecting  as^^wo'f 
a  purchase  of  any  such  stock  or  debt  obli- 
gation subject  to  a  special  contiTiCt  (and  not 
In  the  regular  market)  shall  furnish  the 
person  making  such  an  acquisition  a  wr  tten 
^nfirmatlon  stating  that  the  acquisition 
was  made  subject  to  such  special  conti-act. 

••(d)  Tbading  in  the  Oveb-the-Counter 
Mabket— i^)r  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  a 
vn-ltten  confirmation  from  a  member  or 
member  organization  of  a  national  secur  ties 
association  registered  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  received  In  con 
nectlon  with  an  acquisition  made  other  than 
on  a  national  securities  exchange  d«»cribed 
in  subsection  (c)  shall  be  conclusive  proof 
for  purposes  of  this  exemption  of  prior 
American   ownerehlp.   unless   the  confirma- 


tion sUtes  that  the  acquisition  was  made 
from  a  person  who  has  not  executed  and 
filed  a  certificate  of  American  ow  erphip 
with  respect  to  the  stock  or  debt  obligation 
sold  or  a  blanket  certificate  of  American 
ownership  with  respect  to  the  account  from 
which  the  stock  or  debt  obhgatlon  is  sold 
(or  the  person  making  such  acquisition  has 
actual  knowledge  that  the  confirmation  is 
false  in  any  material  respect),  if  such  asso- 
ciation has  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  ac- 
quisition rules  providing  that  any  member 
or  member  organization  of  such  association 
who  effects  a  sale  as  broker  other  than  on  a 
national  securities  exchange  of  any  stock  or 
debt  obligation,  the  acquisition  of  which  by 
any  United  States  person  would  be  subject 
to  the  tax  imposed  by  section  4911  but  for 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  must — 

"(1)  have  in  his  possession  (A)  a  certifi- 
cate of  American  ownership  with  respect  to 
the  stock  or  debt  obligation  sold,  or  (B)  a 
blanket  certificate  of  American  ownerehlp 
with  respect  to  the  account  for  which  such 
stock  or  debt  obligation  Is  sold;  or 

"(2)  furnish  to  the  person  acquiring  such 
stock  or  debt  obligation  written  confirma- 
tion stating  that  the  acquisition  Is  from  a 
person  who  has  not  executed  and  filed  a 
certificate  of  American  ownerehlp  with  re- 
spect to  such  stock  or  debt  obligation  or  a 
blanket  certificate  of  American  ownerehlp 
with  respect  to  the  account  from  which 
such  stock  or  debt  obligation  is  sold. 
Any  member  or  member  organization  of  such 
an  association  who  acquires  any  stock  or 
debt  obligation  for  his  or  Its  own  accoimt 
other  than  on  a  national  securities  exchange 
may  treat  a  blanket  certificate  of  American 
ownerehlp  with  respect  to  the  seller's  ac- 
count as  conclusive  proof  for  purposes  of 
this  exemption  of  prior  American  ownerehlp, 
unless  such  member  or  member  organiza- 
tion has  actual  knowledge  that  such  certifi- 
cate is  false  in  any  material  respect. 

'•(e)  Execution,  Filing,  and  Contents  or 
C^EBTincA-rE. — A  certificate  of  American 
ownerehlp  or  blanket  certificate  of  American 
ownership  under  this  section  must  be  ex- 
ecuted and  filed  In  such  manner  and  set 
forth  such  information  as  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  shall  prescribe  by  regulations. 

"Sec.  4919.  Sales      bt      Undebwbitxbs      and 
Dealexs  to  Fobxicn  Pebsons. 

"(a)  Cbedft  ob  Refund. — The  tax  paid 
under  section  491 1  on  the  acquisition  of  stock 
or  debt  obligations  of  a  foreign  Issuer  or 
obligor  shall  constitute  an  overpayment  of 
tax  to  the  extent  that  such  stock  or  debt 
obligations — 

"(1)  Pbivate  placements, — Are  acquired 
by  an  underwriter  from  the  foreign  issuer  or 
obligor  (or  from  a  person  or  persons  con- 
trolling, controlled  by,  or  under  common  con- 
trol vTlth  such  issuer  or  obligor)  and  are  sold 
directly  by  the  underwriter  to  persons  other 
than  United  States  persons  In  transactions 
not  involving  a  public  offering; 

"(2)  Public  orrxaiNCS. — Are  acquired  by 
an  underwriter  for  distribution  in  connec- 
tion with  a  public  offering  by  a  foreign  is- 
suer or  obligor  (or  a  person  or  persons  con- 
tolUng,  controlled  by.  or  under  common  con- 
trol with  such  issuer  or  obligor)  and  are 
sold  as  part  of  such  public  offering  by  the 
underwriter  (Including  sales  by  other 
United  States  persons  participating  in  the 
distribution  of  the  stock  or  debt  obligations 
acquired  by  the  underwriter)  to  persons 
other  than  United  States  persons;  or 

"(3)  Cebtain  debt  obligations. — Consist 
of  debt  obligations  acquired  by  a  dealer  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  his  business  and  sold 
by  the  dealer  to  persons  other  than  United 
States  persons  within  90  days  after  (or,  In 
the  case  of  short  sales,  within  90  days  be- 
fore) their  acquisition. 

Under  regulations  prescribed  bv  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate,  credit  or  refund  (with- 


out Interest)  shall  be  allowed  or  made  with 
respect  to  such  overpayment. 

"(b)  Evidence  To  Sufpobt  Cbedit  or  Re- 
fund.— An  underwriter  or  dealer  claiming 
credit  or  refund  under  this  section  shall  file 
with  the  return  required  by  sectfon  6011(d) 
on  which  credit  is  claimed,  or  with  the  claim 
for  refund,  such  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  may  by  reguatlons 
prescribe.  Credit  or  refund  shall  not  be 
allowed  with  respect  to  stock  or  debt  obliga- 
tions sold  by  a  United  States  person  par- 
ticipating in  the  distribution  of  the  stock 
or  debt  obligations  acquired  by  an  under- 
writer unless  the  underwriter  establishes  by 
clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  such  stock 
or  debt  obligations  were  sold  to  persons  other 
than  United  States  persons.  Por  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  certificate  of 
sales  to  foreign  persons  (executed  in  such 
manner  by  the  United  States  person  making 
such  sales,  filed  In  such  manner,  and  setting 
forth  such  information,  as  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations  prescribe) 
shall  be  conclusive  proof  for  purposes  of  the 
credit  or  refund  that  such  sales  were  made 
to  a  person  other  than  a  United  States  per- 
son unless  the  underwriter  relying  upon  the 
certificate  has  actual  knowledge  that  the 
certificate  Is  false  in  any  material  respect. 
In  any  case  where  two  or  more  imderwrltera 
form  a  group  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
and  distributing  (through  resale)  stock  or 
debt  obligations  of  a  single  foreign  issuer  or 
obligor,  the  filing  of  a  certificate  of  sales  to 
foreign  persons  by  any  one  of  such  under- 
wrltere  may.  to  the  extent  provided  by  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  constitute  the  filing  of  such  certifi- 
cate for  all  of  such  underwriters. 

"(c)  DKriNrnoNs. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  the  term  'underwriter'  means  any 
person  who  has  purchased  stock  or  debt  ob- 
ligations from  the  Issuer  or  obligor  (or  from 
a  person  controlling,  controlled  by,  or  under 
common  control  with  such  issuer  or  obligor), 
or  from  another  underwriter,  with  a  view 
to  the  distribution  through  resale  of  such 
stock  or  debt  obligations;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'dealer'  means  any  person 
who  is  a  member  of  the  National  Association 
of  Securities  Dealere  and  who  is  regularly 
engaged,  as  a  merchant.  In  purchasing  stock 
or  debt  obligations  and  selling  them  to 
customere  with  a  view  to  the  gains  and 
profits  which  may  be  derived  therefrom. 

"Sec.  4920.  DxriNrnoNB. 

"(a)  In  OEiTEaAL. — For  purposes  of  this 
chapter — 

"  ( 1 )   Debt  obligation. — 

"(A)  In  gexebal. — ^Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B) ,  the  term  'debt  obligation' 
means — 

"(1)  any  Indebtedness,  whether  or  not  rep- 
resented by  a  bond,  debenture,  note,  certifi- 
cate, or  other  writing,  whether  or  not  secured 
by  a  mortgage,  and  whether  or  not  bearing 
Interest;   and 

"(11)  any  interest  In,  or  any  option  or 
similar  right  to  acquire,  a  debt  obligation  re- 
ferred to  in  this  subparagraph,  whether  or 
not  such  Interest,  option,  or  right  Is  In  writ- 
ing. 

"(B)  Excxpnoifs. — The  term  'debt  obliga- 
tion' shall  not  include  any  obligation  which — 

"(i)  Is  convertible  by  its  terms  Into  stock 
of  the  obligor,  if  it  Is  so  convertible  only  with- 
in a  period  of  5  yeare  or  less  from  the  date 
on  which  Interest  begins  to  accrue  thereon; 
at 

"(11)  arises  out  of  the  divorce,  separate 
maintenance,  or  support  of  an  individual  who 
is  a  United  States  person. 

"(2)   Stock. — The  term  'stock'  means — 

"(A)  any  stock,  share,  or  other  capital 
Interest  in  a  corporation; 

"(B)  any  Interest  of  a  partner  in  a  part- 
nerehlp; 


"(C)   any  interest  in  an  Investment  trust; 

"(D)  any  indebtedness  which  is  convert- 
ible by  its  terms  into  stock  of  the  obligor, 
if  It  Is  so  convertible  only  within  a  period  of 
5  yeare  or  less  from  the  date  on  which  inter- 
est begins  to  accrue  thereon;  and 

"(E)  any  Interest  in,  or  option  or  similar 
right  to  acquire,  any  stock  described  In  this 
paragraph. 

"(3)  Foreign  issxteb  ob  obligob. — The 
terms  'foreign  issuer',  'foreign  obligor",  and 
'foreign  issuer  or  obligor'  mean  any  Issuer 
of  stock  or  obligor  of  a  debt  obligation,  as  the 
case  may  be.  which  is — 

"(A)(i)  an  international  organization  of 
which  the  United  States  is  not  a  member 

"(11)  the  government  of  a  foreign  country 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  an 
agency  or  instrxunentality  of  such  a  govern- 
ment, 

"(ill)  a  corporation,  partnerehlp,  or  estate 
or  trust  which  is  not  a  United  States  person 
"*  defined  In  paragraph  (4) ;  or 

"(Iv)   a  nonresident  alien  individual; 

"(B)  a  domestic  corporetlon  which,  as  of 
July  18,  1963,  was  a  management  company 
registered  xmder  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940  if— 

"(1)  at  least  80  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  stock  and  debt  obligations  owned  by 
such  corporation  on  July  18,  1963,  and  at 
le€ist  80  percent  of  the  value  of  the  stock 
and  debt  obligations  owned  by  such  corpora- 
tion at  the  end  of  every  calendar  quarter 
thereafter  (through  the  quarter  preceding 
the  quarter  In  which  the  acquisition  In- 
volved Is  made),  consists  of  stock  or  debt 
obligations  of  foreign  issuere  or  obllgora  and 
other  debt  obligations  having  an  original 
maturity  of  90  days  ot  less; 

"(11)  such  corporation  elects  to  be  treated 
as  a  foreign  issuer  or  obligor  for  pxirpoees 
of  this  chapter;  and 

"(ill)  such  corporation  does  not  material- 
ly increase  Its  assets  diiring  the  period  from 
July  18,  1963,  to  the  date  of  such  election 
through  borrowing  6r  through  Issuance  or 
sale  of  its  stock  (other  than  stock  issued 
or  sold  on  or  before  September  16,  1963,  as 
part  of  a  public  offering  with  respect  to 
which  a  registration  statement  was  first  filed 
with  the  Secxirities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion on  July  18,  1963,  or  within  90  days 
before  that  date) . 

The  election  under  clause  (11)  shall  be  made 
on  or  befcM'e  the  6(Xth  day  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  chapter  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate. Such  election  shall  be  effective  as  of 
the  date  specified  by  the  corporation,  but  not 
later  than  the  date  on  which  such  election 
Is  made,  and  shall  remain  in  effect  until  re- 
voked. If,  at  the  close  of  any  succeeding 
calendar  quarter,  the  company  ceases  to  meet 
the  requirement  of  clause  (1),  the  election 
shall  thereupon  (with  respect  to  quarten 
after  such  calendar  quarter)  be  deemed  re- 
voked. When  an  election  is  revoked  no 
further  election  may  be  made.  If  the  assets 
of  a  foreign  corporetlon  are  acquired  by  a 
domestic  corpcx-ation  in  a  reorganization  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (D)  or  (F)  of  sec- 
tion 368(a)(1),  the  two  corporettons  shall 
be  considered  a  single  domestic  corporation 
for  purposes  of  this  subparagraph. 

A  foreign  corporation  (other  than  a  com- 
pany registered  under  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940)  shall  not  be  considered 
a  foreign  issuer  with  respect  to  any  class  of 
its  stock  which  is  traded  on  one  or  more 
national  securities  exchanges  registered  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
If  the  trading  on  such  national  securities 
exchanges  constituted  the  principal  market 
for  such  class^  of  stock  during  the  calendar 
year  1962  and'if ,  as  of  the  latest  record  date 
be'fore  July  19,  1963,  more  than  60  percent 
of  such  class  of  stock  was  held  of  record  by 
United   States  persons. 
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"(4)   VmTTD    STATX8    PEKSON— The    term 
•United  States  person'  means— 

••(A)    a  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United 

States. 

"(B)  a  domestic  partnership, 
••(C)  a  domestic  corporation,  other  than  a 
corporation  described  In  paragraph    (3)(B). 
••(D)   an  agency  or  wholly  owned  Instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States. 

"(B)  a  State  or  political  subdivision,  or  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  thereof,  and 
"(F)  any  estate  or  trust — 
"(I)  the  income  of  which  from  sources 
without  the  United  States  Is  Includible  In 
groes  income  under  subtitle  A  (or  would  be 
so  includible  If  not  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  501(a).  section  521(a).  or  section 
584(b)  ).or 

••(11)  which  Is  situated  In  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  or  a  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

"(5)  Domestic  corpokation;  dombtjc 
PAKTNKESHiF.— The  terms  'domestic  corpora- 
tion' and  domestic  partnership'  mean,  re- 
spectively, a  corporation  or  partnership 
created  or  organized  In  the  United  States  or 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  State. 

••(6)  UwmtD  STATxa;  State— The  term 
•United  States^  when  used  in  a  geographical 
sense  Includes  the  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  possessions  of  the  United  States: 
and  the  term  State'  Includes  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  possessions  of  the  United  States. 
"(7)  Period  REMAiunfo  to  mattteitt. — 
"(A)  In  OEKEEAL — Subject  to  the  modi- 
fications set  forth  In  subparagraph  (B).  the 
period  remaining  to  maturity  of  a  debt  obli- 
gation shall  be  that  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  Its  acquisition  and  ending  on  the 
fixed  or  determinable  date  when,  according 
to  Its  terms,  the  payment  of  principal  be- 
comes due. 

"(B)  MoomcATioNS. — The  period  remain- 
ing to  maturity — 

"(1)  of  any  Interest  In.  or  any  option  or 
similar  right  to  acquire,  any  debt  obligation 
shall  be  the  period  remaining  to  matxirtty  of 
that  debt  obligation  at  the  time  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  such  interest,  option,  or  right: 
"(11)  of  any  debt  obligation  which  Is  re- 
newable without  affirmative  action  by  the 
obligee,  or  of  any  Interest  In  or  option  or 
similar  right  to  acquire  such  a  debt  obliga- 
tion, shall  end  on  the  last  day  of  the  final 
renewal  period: 

"(111)  of  any  debt  obligation  which  has  no 
fixed  or  determinable  date  when  the  payment 
of  principal  becomes  due  shall  be  considered 
to  be  SSI'S  years: 

"(iv)  of  any  debt  obligation  which  is  pay- 
able on  demand  shall  be  considered  to  be 
leas  than  3  years:  and 

"(V)  of  a  debt  obligation  which  Is  subject 
to  retirement  t)efore  Its  maturity  through  op- 
eration of  a  mandatory  sinking  fund  shall  be 
determined  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
•■(b)   Csoas  Reference. — 

•'For  definition  of  •acquisition',  we  section 
4013." 

(b)  Tkjhmical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
chapters  for  subtitle  D  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  Item: 

"Chapter  41.  Interest  equalization  Ux." 

(c)  ErrEciivt  Date. — 
( i )   General  rule. — Except  as  provided  by 

paragraphs  (2).  (3).  (4).  (5).  (6).  and  (7). 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  acquisitions  of  stock 
and  debt  obligations  made  after  July  18.  1963 
(2)    Preexisting  commitments. — Such 

amendments  shall  not  apply  to  an  acquisi- 
tion— 
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(A,  made  pursuant  to  an  obligation  to 
acquire  which  on  July  18.  1963 — 

(I)  was  unconditional,  or 

(II)  was  subject  only  to  conditions  con- 
tained In  a  formal  contract  under  which  par- 
tial performance  had  occurred: 

(B)  as  to  which  on  or  before  July  18.  1963. 
the  acquiring  United  States  person  (or,  In  a 
case  where  2  or  more  United  States  persons 
are  making  acquisitions,  as  part  of  a  single 
transaction,  a  majority  In  Interest  of  such 
persons)  had  taken  every  action  to  signify 
approval  of  the  acquisition  under  the  proce- 
dures ordinarily  employed  by  such  person  (or 
persons)  In  similar  transactions  and  had  sent 
or  deposited  for  delivery  to  the  foreign  Issuer 
or  obligor  written  evidence  of  such  approval 
In  the  form  of  a  commitment  letter,  memo- 
randum of  terms,  or  other  signed  document 
setting  forth  the  principal  terms  of  such  ac- 
quisition, subject  only  to  the  execution  of 
formal  documents  evidencing  the  acquisition 
and  to  customary  closing  conditions:  or 

(C)  which  would  be  excluded  from  Ux  un- 
der section  4915  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  but  for  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (c)  thereof,  if  (1)  on  or  before  July 
18,  1963,  the  acquiring  United  States  person 
applied  for  and  received  from  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment (or  an  agency  or  InstrumenUllty 
thereof)  authorization  to  make  such  acquisi- 
tion and  approval  of  the  amount  thereof,  and 
(11)  such  authorization  was  required  In  order 
for  such  acquisition  to  be  made. 

(3)  Public  ofterino. — Such  amendments 
shall  not  apply  to  an  acquisition  made  on  or 
before  September  16,  1963.  If— 

(A)  a  registration  statement  (within  the 
meaning  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933)  was  In 
effect  with  respect  to  the  stock  or  debt 
obligation  acquired  at  the  time  of  its  ac- 
quisition; 

(B)  the  registration  sUtement  was  first 
filed  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission on  July  18.  1963,  or  within  90  days 
before  that  date:  and 

(C)  no  amendment  was  filed  with  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  after  July 
18.  1963,  and  before  the  acquisition  which 
had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  number  of 
shares  of  stock  or  the  aggregate  face  amount 
of  the  debt  obligations  covered  by  the  regis- 
tration statement. 

(4)  Investment  of  PROcrtDS  or  strascRiF- 
TiON  OFFERING. — Such  amendments  shall  not 
apply  to  an  acquisition  of  stock  or  debt  ob- 
ligations of  a  foreign  Issuer  or  obligor  by  a 
corporation  electing  under  section  4920(a) 
(3)  (B)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  be  treated  as  a  foreign  Issuer  or  obligor  for 
purposes  of  chapter  41  of  such  CJode.  to  the 
extent  that  the  amount  of  consideration  paid 
for  all  such  stock  and  debt  obligations  does 
not  exceed  the  proceeds  received  by  such 
corporation  from  a  subscription  offering 
(completed  on  or  before  September  16.  1963) 
as  to  which  a  registration  statement  was 
filed  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission on  July  18.  1963.  or  within  90  days 
before  that  date. 

(6)  Listed  securities. — Such  amendments 
shall  not  apply  to  an  acquisition  made  on  or 
before  August  16.  1»63.  If  the  stock  or  debt 
obligation  involved  was  acquired  on  a  na- 
tional securities  exchange  regUtered  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

(6)  Options  and  forklosttres. — Such 
amendmenU  shall  not  apply  to  an  acqui- 
sition— 

(A)  of  stock  pursuant  to  the  exercise  of 
an  option  or  similar  right  (or  a  right  to  con- 
vert a  debt  obligation  Into  stock).  If  such 
option  or  right  was  held  on  July  18.  1963.  by 
the  person  making  the  acquisition  or  by  a 
decedent  from  whom  such  person  acquired 
the  right  to  exercise  such  option  or  right  by 
bequest  or  Inheritance  or  by  reason  of  such 
decedent's  death,  or 

(B)  of  stock  or  debt  obligations  as  a  result 
at  a  foreclosure  by  a  creditor  pursuant  to  the 


terms    of     an     instrument    held     by     such 
creditor  on  July  18.  1963. 

(7)  Domestication. — Such  amendments 
shall  not  apply  to  the  acquisition  by  a  do- 
mestic corporation  of  the  assets  of  a  foreign 
corporation  pursuant  to  a  reorganization 
described  In  subparagraph  (D)  or  (F)  of  sec- 
tion 368(a)  (1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  if  the  acquUltlon  occurs  on  or  before 
the  180th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  the  foreign  corpora- 
tion was  a  management  company  registered 
under  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940 
from  July  18.  1963.  xmtll  the  time  of  the 
acquisition. 

(8)  Meaning  of  terms.— Terms  used  In 
this  subsection  (except  as  specifically  other- 
wise provided)  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
as  when  used  In  chapter  41  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964. 


Sac.  3.RXTURKS. 

(a)  Making  of  Retttrns. — Section  6011 
(relating  to  general  requirement  of  return, 
statement,  or  lUt)  U  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (e).  and  by 
adding  after  subsection  (c)  the  foUowlng 
new  subsection:  

••(d)  Interest  EouAUZA'noN  Tax  Returns. 
Etc. — 

••(1)  In  general — Every  person  shall  make 
a  return  for  each  calendar  quarter  during 
which  he  Incurs  liability  for  the  Ux  Imposed 
by  section  4911.  or  would  so  Incur  liability 
but  for  the  provisions  of  section  4918.  The 
return  shall.  In  addition  to  such  other  Infor- 
mation as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
by  regulations  require.  Include  a  list  of  all 
acquisitions  made  by  such  person  during  the 
calendar  quarter  which  are  exempt  under 
the  provisions  of  section  4918.  and  shall  be 
accompanied  by  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence showing  that  the  acquisitions  are  so 
exempt.  No  return  or  accompanying  evi- 
dence shall  be  required  under  this  paragraph 
In  connection  with  any  acquUltlon  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  written  confirmation,  fur- 
nished In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
described  In  section  4918  (c)  or  (d).  U 
treated  as  conclusive  proof  of  prior  Ameri- 
can ownership:  nor  shall  any  such  acquisi- 
tion be  required  to  be  listed  in  any  return 
made  under  this  paragraph. 

••(2)    iNFORMA-nON    RETURNS  OF  COMMSXCIAL 

BANKS— Every  United  SUtes  person  (as  de- 
fined in  section  4920(b)  (4) )  which  Is  a  com- 
mercial bank  shall  file  a  return  with  respect 
to  loans  and  commitments  to  foreign  obli- 
gors at  such  times,  in  such  manner,  and  set- 
ting forth  such  Information  as  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  shall  by  forms  and  regulations 
prescribe. 

"(3)  Repoeting  requirements  for  members 
OF  EXCHANGES  AND  AssociA'HONS. — Members  of 
member  organizations  of  national  securities 
exchanges  and  national  securities  associa- 
tions registered  with  the  Secxultles  and  Ex- 
change Commission  shall  keep  such  records 
and  file  such  Information  as  the  SecreUry  or 
his  delegate  may  by  regulations  prescribe  In 
connection  with  sales  effected  by  such  mem- 
bers CM-  member  organizations  as  brokers,  and 
acquisitions  made  for  their  own  accounts,  of 
stock  or  debt  obligations  as  to  which  a  cer- 
tificate of  American  ownership  or  blanket 
certificate  of  American  ownership  Is  executed 
and  filed  as  described  In  section  4918(e)." 

(b)  Time  for  Filing  Returns.— Part  V  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  (relating  to  time 
for  filing  returns  and  other  documents)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"SEC.    SOTS.    TIME  FOR  FILING  INTEREST  EQUAU- 
ZATION  TAX  RrrURN. 

"Each  return  made  under  section  6011(d) 
(1)  (relating  to  Interest  equalization  tax) 
shall  be  filed  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the 
first  month  following  the  period  for  which  it 
Is  made." 
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(c)  PuBLiciTT  OF  RETURNS. — Sectlon  6108 
(a)  (3)  (relating  to  public  record  and  Inspec- 
tion) is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  37"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "sulachapter  B  of  chapter  37,  and 
chapter  41". 

(d)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  part  V  of  subchapter  A  of  chap- 
ter 61  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

••Sec.  6076.  Time  for  filing  Interest  equali- 
zation Ux  returns." 

(e)  First  Return  Period. — Notwithstand- 
ing any  provision  of  section  6011(d)(1)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  the  first 
period  for  which  retvirns  shall  be  made  under 
such  section  6011(d)(1)  shall  be  the  period 
commencing  July  19,  1963,  and  ending  at  the 
close  of  the  calendar  quarter  in  which  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  occurs. 

Sac.  4.  Disallowance  of  Deduction  for 
Amount  Pad  as  Interest  Equal- 
ization Tax 

Section  263(a)  (relaUng  to  caplUl  expen- 
ditures) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

'•(3)  Any  amount  paid  as  Ux  under  section 
4811  (relating  to  Imposition  of  Interest  equal- 
ization Ux)  except  to  the  extent  that  any 
amount  attributable  to  the  amount  paid  as 
tax  is  Included  In  gross  income  for  the  tax- 
able ye€u-.^' 

0.  6.  Penalthb. 


\ 


(a)  Assessable  Penalties. — Subchapter  B 
of  chapter  68  (relating  to  assessable  penal- 
ties) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"sec.  eeso.  failure  to  file  interest  equal- 
ization TAX  returns 

'•In  addition  to  the  penalty  Imposed  by 
section  7203  (relating  to  willful  failure  to 
file  return,  supply  Information,  or  pay  Ux), 
any  person  who  Is  required  under  section 
6011(d)(1)  (relating  to  Interest  equaliza- 
tion Ux  returns)  to  file  a  return  for  any 
period  In  respect  of  which,  by  reason  of  the 
provisions  of  section  4918,  he  incurs  no  li- 
ability for  payment  of  the  Ux  imposed  by 
section  4911,  and  who  falls  to  file  such  re- 
turn within  the  time  prescribed  by  section 
6078,  shall  pay  a  penalty  of  $10  or  5  percent 
of  the  amount  of  Ux  for  which  he  would 
incur  liability  for  payment  under  section 
4911  but  for  the  provisions  of  section  4918, 
whichever  Is  the  greater,  for  each  such  fail- 
ure unless  It  is  shown  that  the  failure  is  due 
to  reasonable  cause.  The  penalty  Imposed 
by  this  section  shall  not  exceed  •1,(X)0  for 
each  failure  to  file  a  return. 

"Sec.  6681.  False  Equalization  Tax  Cxrtifi- 

CATES 

"(a)  False  Certificate  of  American 
Ownership. — In  addition  to  the  criminal 
penalty  Imposed  by  section  7241,  any  per- 
son who  willfully  executes  a  certificate  of 
American  ownership  or  blanket  certificate  of 
American  ownership  described  in  section 
4918(e)  which  conUlns  a  mlssUtement  of 
material  fact  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
equal  to  125  percent  of  the  amount  of  Ux 
Imposed  by  section  4911  on  the  acquisition 
of  the  stock  or  debt  obligation  Involved 
which,  but  for  the  provisions  of  section 
4918,  would  be  payable  by  the  person  acquir- 
ing the  stock  or  debt  obligation. 

"(b)  LiABiLmr  of  Members  of  National 
SEcuRrriES  Exchanges  and  Assocutions. — 
A  member  or  member  organization  of  a  na- 
tional securities  exchange  described  In  sec- 
tion 4918(c)  or  a  national  securities  associ- 
ation described  In  section  4918(d)  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  equal  to  126  percent  of 
the  amount  of  tax  Imposed  by  section  4911 
on  the  acquisition  (In  a  transaction  subject 
to  the  rules  of  such  exchange  or  associa- 
tion as  described  in  section  4918  (c)  or  (d) ) 
of  stock  or  a  debt  obligation  which  but  for 
the    provisions    of    section    4918,    would    be 


payable  by  the  p>erson  acquiring  the  stock 
or  debt  obligation.  If  such  member — 

"(1)  willfully  effects  the  sale  of  such 
stock  or  debt  obligation  or  furnishes  a  writ- 
ten confirmation  with  respect  to  the  pur- 
chase or  sale  of  such  stock  or  debt  oldiga- 
tlon  other  than  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements described  in  section  4918  (c)  or 
(d);  or 

•'(3)  has  actual   knowledge  that — 

"(A)  the  certificate  of  American  owner- 
ship or  the  blanket  certiflcato  of  American 
ownership  (referred  to  in  section  4918)  in  his 
possession  in  connection  with  the  sale  of 
such  stock  or  debt  obligation  is  false  In  any 
material  respect;  or 

"(B)  the  person  who  executed  and  filed  the 
blanket  certificate  of  American  ownership 
In  his  possession  was  not  a  United  SUtes 
person  at  the  time  of  sale. 

"(c)  False  Cestificate  of  Sales  to  For- 
eign Persons. — In  addition  to  the  criminal 
penalty  Imposed  by  section  7241,  any  person 
who  willfully  executes  a  certiflcato  of  sales 
to  foreign  persons  described  In  section 
4919(b)  which  conUlns  a  mlssUtement  of 
material  fact  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
equal  to  126  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
Ux  Imposed  by  section  4911  on  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  stock  or  debt  obligation  Involved 
which,  but  for  the  provisions  of  section 
4919(b),  would  be  payable  by  the  under- 
writer acquiring  the  stock  or  debt  obliga- 
tion. 

"(d)  Penalty  To  Be  dc  Lieu  of  Tax  in 
Certain  Cases. — Unless  the  person  acquiring 
the  stock  or  debt  obligation  Involved  had 
actual  knowledge  that  the  certificate  was 
false  in  any  material  respect,  the  penalty 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (c)  shall  be  In  lieu 
of  any  Ux  on  the  acquisition  of  such  stock 
or  debt  obligation  under  section  4911." 

(b)  Criminal  Penaltt. — Part  11  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  76  (relating  to  penalties 
applicable  to  cerUln  Uxes)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

•'Sec.  7241.  Pekaltt  for  Praudlent  Equali- 
zation Tax  Certificates. 
"Any  person  who  willfully  executes  a  cer- 
tificate of  American  ownership  or  blanket 
certificate  of  American  ownership  described 
in  section  4918(e),  or  a  certificate  of  sales 
to  foreign  persons  described  In  section 
4919(b) ,  which  is  known  by  him  to  be  fraud- 
ulent or  to  be  false  In  any  material  respect 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  shall  for  each  offense  be 
fined  not  more  than  91,000,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  1  year,  or  both." 

(c)  Clerical  Amendments. — 

(1)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  68  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

•'Sec.  6880.  Failure  to  file  interest  equaliza- 
tion Ux  returns. 

"Sec.  6681.  False     equalization     Ux     certifi- 
cates." 

(2)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  part  n  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  76  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  7241.  Penalty  for  fraudulent  equaliza- 
tion tax  certificates." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  amendments 
are  in  order  to  the  bill  or  to  the  commit- 
tee substitute  except  amendments  offered 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  such  amendments  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendment. 

Are  there  any  committee  amendments? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
two  committee  amendments,  entirely 
clerical  in  nature  to  correct  errors  in  the 
printing  of  the  committee  amendment. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  two 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 


Tile  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendmenU:  Page  36,  In  the 
table  which  follows  line  5,  strike  out  "At 
least  3Vi  years,  but  less  than  3>4  years"  and 
itiaert  "At  least  3Vi  years,  but  less  than  4^ 
years". 

Page  67,  line  16,  strike  out  "caset"  and 
insert  •'case". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Gary,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion, reported  that  that  Committee  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
8000)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  Impose  a  tax  on  acquisi- 
tions of  certain  foreign  securities  in  order 
to  equalize  costs  of  longer  term  financing 
in  the  United  States  and  In  markets 
abroad,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  643,  he  reported  the 
bUl  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Btrnes  of  Wisconsin  moves  to  recom- 
mit the  bUl  H.R.  8000  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  On  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  the 
gentleman  in  that  request. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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The  quesUon  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  238.  nays  142,  answered 
"present"  1.  not  voting  51.  as  follows: 
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Abbltt 

Abemetby 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Andrews.  Ala. 
Asbley 
AAhmore 
Asp  in  all 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beckworth 
Bennett.  Fla. 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bonner 
Brademaa 
Bray 
Buckley 
Burke 
Burkhalter 
Burleaon 
Burton.  Calif. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Cameron 
Cannon 
Carey 
Ca«ey 
Celler 
Chelf 
Clark 
Cobelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cunnlngbam 
Curtln 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis.  Oa. 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Donobue 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Wmondaon 
■dwarda 
■verett 
Evln« 
Pallon 
Parbsteln 
'     PaKell 
Pelgban 
Plnnegan 
Plaber 
Flood 
Flynt 
Pogarty 
Porr  eater 
Pountaln 
Praaer 
Prledel 


Fulton.  Tenn 

Fuqua 

Oallagber 

Oarmatz 

Oary 

Oatblngs 

Olalmo 

Olbbona 

OUbert 

QUI 
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Gonzalez 

Orabowskl 

Grant 

Gray 

GrllBn 

GrUBths 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Bagen.  Calif- 

HalcT 

Hanoa 

Hansen 

Hwdlng 

Hardy 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Healey 

H«b«rt 

Hecbler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

HoUfleld 

Huddles  ton 

Hxill 

Ichord 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kartb 

Kaatenmeler 

Kee 

KeUy 

Kllgore 

Ktrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Leslnakl 

Llbonatt 

Long,  La. 

McDowell 

McPaU 

McMillan 

Mac<lonAld 

Mabon 

Marsh 

Matthews 

MUler,  CaUf . 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moorbead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

OBrlen.  NT. 

OUara,  HI. 

CBara.  Mich 

O'Konskl 

Olsen.  Mont 

Olson.  Minn. 

CNelU 

Patman 

Patten 


Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Ptlcher 

Poage 

Poff 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnakl 

Purcell 

Randall 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rivers.  3  C. 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Fl». 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rooney.NT. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rouah 

Roybal 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan,N.T. 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Scbneebell 

Schwe.ker 

Scott 

Sec rest 

Selden 

SenTier 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Slier 

Slsk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Va. 

Snyder 

Staebler 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubbleneld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson.  La. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vinson 

Watson 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Wlckersham 

Williams 

Willis 

WUson, 

Charles  H. 
Wlnstead 
Wright 
Young 
Zablockl 


Dwyer 

Flndley 

Foreman 

FrcUnghuysen 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Glenn 

Goodell 

Goodimg 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gumey 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Harrison 

Haraha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hoeven 

Horan 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hutchinson 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Keith 

Keogh 

KUbum 

King.  N.T. 

Knox 

Kyi 

Laird 


Abels 
Adalr 
Alger 
Anderson 
Andrews, 
N  Dak 
Arends 
Ash  brook 
AuchlnclosB 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Barry 
Bates 
Battln 
Becker 
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Beermann 

Belcher 

Berry 

Betts 

Bolton, 

Frances  P. 
Bow 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Broyhlll.  NO. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Burton.  Utah 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CahUl 


Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  B. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Conte 
Cramer 
Curtis 
Dague 
Derounlan 
Derwlnakl 
Devlne 
Dole 


Undsay 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

McClory 

Mcculloch 

McDads 

Mclntlre 

McLoskey 

MacOregor 

MaUUard 

Martin,  Calif. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Bbtartln,  Nebr. 

Mauiinaga 

May 

Michel 

Mllllken 
MlnshsU 

Moore 

Morse 

Morton 

Moshsr 

Nelsen 

Osmers 

Ostertac 

Pelly 

Pinion 

Ptrnle 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Reid.  ni. 

Reld,  N.T. 

Re  If  el 


Bleb 

R'ehlman 

Roblson 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

St  George 

Schadeberg 

Sch^nck 

Schwengel 

Short 

Slbal 

Smith,  Calif. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stinson 

Talcott 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wl». 

ToUefson 

Tupper 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Wallhauser 

Weaver 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wharton 

WUson,  Bob 

WUson,  Ind. 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Younger 


Mr  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
vote  I  am  recorded  as  voting  "no."  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Stkd]  .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent he  would  vote  "yea."  Therefore.  I 
withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  "present. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  ^^^^^^^_^_ 

AUTHORIZINO  DEFENSE  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1965 

Mr.  VINSON  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
9637)  to  authonze  appropriations  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1965  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion, for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ANSWERED    •PRESENT"—! 


Langen 
NOT  VOTING — 61 


Avery 
Bass 

Bell 

Bennett.  Mich. 

Boiling 
Bolton. 

Oliver  P. 
Bromwell 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Bruce 

Chenoweth 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Dawson 
KlUott 
Ellsworth 
Flno 


Ford 

Green,  Oreg. 

Hall 

Hoffman 

Holland 

Jarman 

Jones.  Ala. 

K  ng,  Calif. 

Lankfortl 

Latta 

Madden 

Mathlas 

Meader 

Miller,  NY. 

Norblad 

O'Brien,  ni. 

Passman 

Pool 


Rains 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Roberts.  Tex. 

Rogers.  Colo. 

St.  Onge 

Sbeppard 

Shrlver 

Skubiu 

Slack 

Steed 

Taft 

Tuten 

Waggonner 

White 

Wldnall 


following 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   announced   the 

pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Bi4r  Steeil  for.  with  Mr.  Langen  against. 
Mr    Baas  for.  with  Mr.  Wldnall  against. 
Mr  St  Onge  for,  with  Mr  Taft  against. 
Mr  Slack  for.  with  Mr.  Mathlas  against. 
Mr  Brooks  for.  with  Mr.  Ellsworth  against. 
Mr.  King  of  California  for.  with  Mr    Pino 

agaliist.  „  _  .    _. 

Mr   Madden  for.  with  Mr.  Hoffman  against. 

Mr   Davis  of  Tennessee  for.  with  Mr.  Oliver 
P.  Bolton  against. 

Mr.  Holland  for.  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio 

*^.*Roger8  of  Colorado  for.  with  Mr.  Hall 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  for.  with  Mr.  Rhodes 
of  Arizona  against 

Mr  White  for.  with  Mr.  Bell  against. 

Mr.  Elliott  for.  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New  Tork 

against. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama  for.  with  Mr. 
Bromwell  against. 

Mr.  Sheppard  for.  with  Mr.  SkuWt«  against. 

Mr.  Roberta  of  Texas  for.  with  Mr.  Shrlver 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Ford. 
Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois  with  Mr  Avery. 
Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Bruce. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Norblad. 
Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Chenoweth. 
Mr.  Lankford  with  Mr.  Bennett  of  Michi- 
gan. 
Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Latta. 
Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr  Meader. 
Mr.  Tuten  with  Mr.  Pool. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  SALARY  ACT 
OP  1963 

Mr  SISK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution.  House  Resolution  650.  Report 
No.  1214,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thU 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
8986)  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  compensa- 
tion of  certain  officers  and  employees  In  the 
Federal  Oovenunent.  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
three  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  Gve-mlnute  rule  by 
titles  instead  of  by  sections.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
menU  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  t»»e  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


MY  FIRST  100  DAYS  IN  CONGRESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mx. 
Speaker  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  following  my  election  last  faU 
to  succeed  the  late  Leon  H.  Gavin.  I 
was  sworn  in  on  November  27.  just  a 
few  minutes  before  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  made  his  maiden  speech  to  the 
Congress.  It  was.  shall  I  say.  "Johnson 
Day"  in  Congress. 

My  first  100  days  in  the  Congress.  I 
feel,  have  been  progressive,  productive 
and  promising  and  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  report  to  my  fellow  Con- 
gressmen and  to  teU  the  people  of  the 
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23d  District  of  Pennsylvania  some  of  the 
things  I  have  done  and  have  sought  to 
accomplish  during  my  short  sojourn 
here. 

KZCXLI.SIfT     COKMirm     ABSIQNlCKlfTS 

I  was  immediately  placed  on  the  im- 
portant Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations which  is  the  committee  of  Con- 
gress which  investigates  all  phases  of 
the  Government.  I  was  assigned  to  two 
of  its  subcommittees — the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Military  Operations  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Opera- 
tions. 

Because  of  the  needs  of  the  district  to 
obtain  new  post  ofBce  buildings,  and  as 
there  are  a  large  number  of  postal  work- 
ers with  special  problems,  and  because  In 
the  district  there  are  firms  that  expend 
large  sums  for  postal  service.  I  was  also 
placed  on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee. 

I  am  then  serving  on  the  two  ccxnmlt- 
tees  that  cover  the  whole  gamut  of  our 
Federal  system  and  places  me  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  of  real  service  to  the  district. 

I  might  add  that  I  am  one  of  eight 
freshman  Congressmen  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  who  have  been  given  two  Im- 
portant committee  assignments. 

WKLL    aBCnVKD    BT    RLLOW    CONO 


IMKN 

My  Republican  colleagues,  who  are 
first-term  Congressmen,  elected  me  as 
a  member  of  the  88th  Congress  Club. 
Robert  Taft.  the  then  president  of  the 
club  and  the  son  of  the  late  great  Sena- 
tor Taft,  gave  a  reception  for  me  which 
I  deeply  appreciated. 

Recently  the  members  of  the  88th 
Congress  Club  voted  me  as  the  "Con- 
gressman of  the  Week"  and  the  citation 
pointed  out: 

Congressman  Johnson  has  displayed  a 
remarkable  grasp  of  the  Intricacies  of  gov- 
ernment and  has  made  excellent  progress 
as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

ttXEDB    or     DXSTKICT     QT7ICKLT    PBISDmCO 

Upon  taking  up  my  duties  as  your 
Congressman.  I  soon  found  that  the  dis- 
trict had  many  problems  and  needs,  bom 
of  a  strong  civic  drive  for  expansion  and 
renewal  of  existing  facilities,  and  a  need 
for  new  structures,  new  improvements 
and  many  other  requirements. 

I  found  the  recreation  plans  at  the 
Klnzua  Dam  at  Warren  at  a  standstill 
and  the  construction  appropriation  in 
jeopardy. 

I  sensed  an  urgent  necessity  to  com- 
plete the  shortway  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Expansion  of  hospitals  and  welfare 
homes  were  waiting  Federal  assistance. 
The  clamor  for  new  post  office  buildings 
rang  in  my  ears. 

SOMK  ACHIXVniXNTB   FOR  THX  DI8TSICT  IN  TH« 
HIST    100    OATS 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  in  the  100 
days  that  I  have  been  the  Congressman  I 
have  been  successful  in  obtaining  ap- 
proval of  and  Federal  funds  for  many 
projects;  such  as  $294,640  for  the  Clear 
Haven  Nursing  Home  in  Clearfield 
County;  $165,000  for  a  new  water  system 
at  Hawthorn  in  Clarion  Coimty;  $70,950 
for  an  addition  to  the  hospital  at  Port 
Allegany  in  McKean  Coimty.  Also.  $21,- 
533  was  approved  for  a  modem  new  lab- 
oratory and  X-ray  facilities  for  the 
Brookvllle  Hospital  in  Jefferson  County. 


A  Federal  matching  grant  of  $200,000 
insured  the  immediate  construction  of 
the  educational  television  station  at 
Shawvllle  in  Clearfield  County,  author- 
ized by  the  recent  session  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature  when  I  was  the  ma- 
jority floor  leader. 

In  progress  is  a  request  for  Federal 
funds  to  assist  in  erecting  a  750.000- 
gallon  storage  tank  for  fire  protection  at 
Franklin  in  Venango  County  to  cost 
$100,000. 

In  December  1963,  Venango  County 
agencies  were  allotted  $44,276  in  Federal 
funds  for  urban  planning. 

A  new  post  office  is  about  to  be  opened 
at  DuBols  in  Clearfield  Coimty. 

Plans  are  underway  for  new  post  office 
buildings  at  Brookvllle.  Falls  Creek.  New 
Bethlehem.  Youngsvllle.  Big  Run,  and 
East  Brady.  A  considerable  t^umber  of 
other  locations  are  presently  under  study 
and  will  be  announced  at  a  later  date. 

Much  progress  is  being  made  in  solving 
the  recreation  problem  at  the  Klnzua 
Dam  in  Warren  County.  An  aimounce- 
ment  on  these  plans  should  be  made  very 
soon. 

The  delayed  $21  million  Klnzua  Dam 
construction  appropriation  has  been  se- 
cured. 

I  have  pledged  to  Governor  Scranton 
that  I  will  assist  him  in  every  conceivable 
way  to  rush  completion  of  the  shortway. 

THX   SOAD    AKKAD 

Practically  every  community  in  the 
district  has  one  or  more  projects  under- 
way requiring  Federal  aid  which  I  will 
endeavor  to  expedite  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Because  it  is  necessary  that  I  stay  here 
In  Washington  attending  to  the  duties 
of  a  Congressman,  like  other  Congress- 
men I  cannot  get  back  to  the  23d  Dis- 
trict as  often  as  I  would  like  to.  How- 
ever, I  will  continue  to  serve  my  constit- 
uents and  the  Nation  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  kindnesses  shown 
me  by  my  fellow  Members  of  Congress 
and  for  the  warm  wishes  for  success  that 
I  have  received  from  many  constituents 
and  friends. 


INDIANA  NATIONAL  DUNES 
LAKESHORE 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times,  in  an  editorial  printed 
March  3,  1964,  has  painted  an  incom- 
plete picture  of  the  situation  concerning 
the  famed  Indiana  Dimes. 

The  editorial  writer  has  described  the 
hearings  on  a  bill  to  establish  an  Indiana 
National  Dunes  Lakeshore  as  a  battle- 
ground between  conservationists,  scien- 
tists, and  city  dwellers  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  supporters  of  the  Indiana  State 
Port  and  Industrial  firms  on  the  other 
hand. 

This  is  completely  without  foundation. 


The  facts  of  the  matter  are  the  In- 
diana State  Port  Commission  r^4  the 
industrial  firms  now  building  or  plan- 
ning to  build  at  the  port  site  are  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Indiana  National  Dunes  Lakeshore. 

The  editorial  further  states  that  since 
the  introduction  of  S.  2249  last  October 
21  the  port  commission  and  the  indus- 
tries concerned  have  made  efforts  to 
"chip  away  the  size  of  this  duneland." 
It  is  evident  the  editorial  writer  was  not 
aware  that  the  legislation  proposed  to 
acquire  land  already  set  aside  and  zoned 
for  industrial  use  and  for  future  expan- 
sion of  the  Indiana  State  Port  The 
writer  was  apparently  not  aware  that  to 
accomplish  this  acqiUsiticm  it  was  neces- 
sary to  move  4^2  miles  from  the  main 
section  of  the  proposed  Indiana  National 
Dunes  Lakeshore. 

I  stnmgly  support  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Dunes  Lakeshore.  I  am 
equally  strong  in  my  support  of  the 
Indiana  State  Port.  Ten  days  after  the 
Senate  bill  was  introduced  I  introduced 
a  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  same  purpose.  My  bill  has  excluded 
the  area  previously  purchased  and  des- 
ignated for  industry  and  port  expansion. 
My  bill  provides  for  a  National  Dunes 
Lakeshore  of  almost  10,000  acres  which 
includes  9  miles  of  Lake  Michigan  shore- 
line. 

The  editorial  contends  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  must  take  a  stand  be- 
tween smokestacks  or  people.  I  contend 
there  is  room  for  both. 


DISCHARGE  PETITION  NO.  3 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
few  days  ago  I  received  in  my  mail  a  let- 
ter among  many  from  people  who  are 
disturbed  over  the  phasing  out  of  the 
mention  of  God.  of  prayer,  and  of  Bible 
reading  in  our  schools.  These  pec^le 
from  the  grassroots  know  that  our  struc- 
ture of  freedom  rests  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  faith  in  God.  They  know  that 
the  surest  way  to  destroy  freedom  is  to 
destroy  the  faith  of  our  people  in  a  Cre- 
ator Gfod  who  has  given  them  inalienable 
rights.  It  makes  lltUe  difference  if  the 
attempt  to  destroy  this  faith  is  one  of 
intent  or  ignorance  or  Indifference.  The 
end  result  is  the  same. 

Included  in  this  letter  was  this  poem 
which  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues: 

PkATZa   ON   TKX   QT 

Now  I  sit  me  down  In  school 
Where  praying  Is  against  the  rule. 
For  this  great  Nation,  under  Ood 
Finds  public  mention  of  Him  odd. 

Any  prayer  a  class  recites 
Now  violates  the  Bill  at  Rights. 
Any  time  my  head  I  bow 
Becomes  a  Federal  matter  now. 

Teach  us  of  stars  or  pole  and  equator 
But  make  no  mention  of  their  Creator. 
Tell  of  exports  in  Denmark  and  Sweden 
But  not  one  word  on  what  Sve  did  in  Sdan. 
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The    law    Ui    speclflc,    the    law    Is    preclae 
Praying  out  loud  Is  no  longer  nice. 
Praying  aloud  In  a  public  hall 
b^ts  believers  In  nothing  at  all. 

In  silence  alone  can  we  "^e^ltate 
And  If  God  should  get  the  credit  gnut 
This  rule,  however,  has  a  gimmick  ^  "^ 
You-ve   got   to   be   finished    In    less   than   a 
minute. 

So  all  I  ask  is  a  minute  of  quiet 

If  I  feel  like  praying,  then  maybe  I U  try  it. 

K  not,  O  Lord,  this  plea  I  make: 

Should  I  die  In  school,  my  soul  youll  Uke. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sign  the  dis- 
charge petition  No.  3  on  the  Clerk's  desk. 

UTAH   POWER  &  LIGHT   CO. 
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Mr  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Utah? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BURTON  of  Utah.    Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February   24,   my   good   friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho   [Mr.  Harding! 
in  a  speech  from  this  well,  denounced 
the  Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.    He  cited 
various  press  articles  from  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Tribune,  and  I  respectfully  submit 
to  him.  and  to  this  House,  that  some  of 
the  conclusions  drawn  were  not  entirely 
accurate      The  whole  matter  concerns 
the  fact  that  the  Utah  Power  b  Ught 
Co    which  does  business  in  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho's  district,  is  currently 
before  the  Idaho  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission with  a  plea  to  raise  its  general 
rate  schedules  10  percent. 

By  way  of  background,  may  I  point 
out  that  Utah  Power  &  Ught  has  held 
the  Une  against  inflation  and  for  U 
years  has  staved  off  increasing  rates  to 
its  Idaho  consumers.  If  conditions  in 
Idaho  are  as  they  are  in  Utah,  it  Is  un- 
likely that  there  is  any  other  service, 
public  or  private,  provided  to  Idaho  con- 
sumers that  has  not  increased  for  the 
last  11  years.  Probably  most  other  serv- 
ices have  increased  more  than  10  percent 

.1  think  we  should  not  prejudge  this 
case  because  it  has  not  yet  been  decided 
by  the  SUte  utilities  commission. 

The  power  company  has  been  present- 
ing its  testimony  for  several  days,  and 
before  it  is  completed  they  will  have 
presented  voluminous  testimony  and 
numerous  exhibits 

In  my  judgment.  Utah  Power  b  Ught 
has  a  repuUUon  for  serving  well  the 
mpldly  expanding  Inter -Mountain  em- 
pire and  the  electric  loads  of  the  area  It 
now  serves.  It  has  provided  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  low-cost  power  when- 
ever and  wherever  needed.  It  has 
raaimd  high  quality  service  with  rem- 
aonaMa  nf  in  my  State,  most  of  us 
think  Utah  Power  It  Ught,  which  Is  he«d- 
fMUlK^d    in    UUh.    has   been    a    good 

clUsen     It  Is  one  of  our  laner 

lai  one  of  the  SUte'i  major 


Power  instituted  a  policy  of  support  of 
some  of  our  Important  reclamaUon  proj- 
ects. To  name  a  few— the  Weber  Basin 
project,  in  my  own  county;  the  Deer 
Creek  project  in  Utah;  the  Beas  River 
project  in  Idaho  and  Utah,  which  is  one 
of  the  earliest  multipurpose  reclamation 
projects:  and  the  PaUsades  project  in 
southeastern  Idaho.  ^    - ,.    ,„„„ 

The  company  can  be  proud  of  its  long- 
standing support  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  and  its  cooperating  con- 
tracts to  aid  this  project  through  wheel- 
ing   and   markeUng    its   electric    power 

output.  ,  .         . 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not 
regard  this  company  as  a  monolithic 
monstrosity.  ,    ^  , 

I  have  an  uncle  who  has  worked  for 
Utah  Power  b  Ught  for  30  years.  This 
company  helped  me  work  my  way 
through  school.  I  used  to  work  for  them 
as  a  meter  reader.  Everyone  in  Utah 
knows  someone  who  works  for  Utan 
Power  b  Ught.  In  my  case.  I  know 
dozens  of  people  who  do.  and  they  are 
some  of  our  finest  ciUzens  and  proud  to 
be  associated  with  the  company  that  is 
helping  them  buy  their  homes,  educate 
their  chUdren,  and  Uve  the  abundant 
life. 


Power  b  Ught  Co.  for  this  necessary  in- 
crease. The  hearings  on  the  requested 
rate  increases  have  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted and  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  very 
unfair  and  unjust  to  prejudge  the  actions 
of  the  various  State  regulatory  public 
utility  commissions  and  the  Federal 
Park  Commission  under  whose  jurisdic- 
tion this  company  operates. 

The  application  already  has  consumed 
several  days  of  hearings  and  will  Involve 
hundreds  of  pages  of  testimony,  numer- 
ous technical  and  financial  exhibits  and 
months  of  intensive  study  by  the  Idaho 
commission  and  its  staff. 

It  is  noted  in  the  article  the  statement 
Is  made  that  the  Utah  Power  b  Light 
Co.'s  profit   increase  "slipped  out"  re- 
cently.   However,  a  newspaper  article  is 
inserted  later  In  the  statement  and  this 
article  is  based  on  Information  regularly 
furnished  by  the  company  to  hundreds 
of  investment  dealers,  security  analysts. 
and  news  media  representatives.    Such 
a  request  for  a  rate  increase  certainly 
could  not  slip  out  when  fuU  disclosure 
had  already  been  made. 
One  other  error  in  the  statement  Is: 
This  increase  In  profit  of  »367.143  enabled 
the  power  company  to  raise  their  dividends 
on  preferred  stock  from  $1.86  a  share  to  »2.0a 
a  share. 


Wftlcr  to  an  important  and   perhaps 
the  expansion  of  our 
and  loQC  MO   Ut*h 


ERRONEOUS  PICTURE  ON  RATE  IN- 
CREASE OF  UTAH  POWER  b  LIGHT 

CO. 

Mr  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  ,    ^, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
Wyoming? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  HARRISON.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  short 
time  ago  a  statement  appeared  in  the 
Congressional     Record     accusing     the 
Utah  Power  b  Ught  Co.  of  asking  for  an 
unjustified    and    unwarranted    increase 
in  their  rates.     This  statement  if  left 
unchallenged    would   leave    a    very   er- 
roneous picture  of  the  actual  situation. 
I  have  known  Mr.  E.   M.  Naughton. 
president  and  general  manager  of  Utah 
Power  b  Ught  Co.,  for  some  time.     He 
is   a  very   fine   gentleman   and   a  very 
good  businessman.    The  Utah  Power  b 
Ught  Co.  does  business  in  my  State  of 
Wyoming  and  its  operaUons  have  always 
been  the  best  and  its  motives  have  never 
been  impugned. 

In  a  communication  to  me  by  Mr. 
Naughton  In  which  he  protests  the  un- 
fairness of  the  attack  made,  he  poinU 
out  that  the  Utah  Power  li  Ught  Co.  has 
held  the  ime  against  Inrtation  and  for 
11  years  has  not  increased  its  rates  to  lU 
Idaho  eiMtoacrs  However,  that  last 
year  li  wm  found  necessary  to  apply  to 
the  Idaho  Public  UtiUUes  Commission  for 
a  10-percent  increase  In  general  rate 
schedules 

The  sutemenu  appMrtng  In  the  ar- 
Ucle  I  have  mentioned  baaed  much  of  lU 
attack  on  newspaper  reports  and  hear- 
incs  viMB  only  the  protestanU  were  pre- 
aentlH  llMlr  case  The  statement  en- 
tirely ignored  the  caee  made  by  the  Utah 


However,  the  newspaper  article  cover- 
ing this  points  out  that  this  increase  did 
not  refer  to  preferred  stock  but  did  refer 
to  common  stock  and  that  this  increase 
was  only  after  the  preferred  stockhold- 
ers had  been  paid  their  dividend.  Mr. 
Naughton  points  out  that  there  had  been 
no  Increase  in  either  preferred  or  com- 
mon stock  dividends  by  the  Utah  Power 
b  Ught  Co.  for  several  years. 

The  article  further  resorts  to  unproved 
statements  In  saying  that  the  Utah  Pow- 
er b  Ught  Co.  has  overcharged  Its  cus- 
tomers $7  milUon  In  the  4  years  of  1956 
through  1960.  This  statement  has  never 
been  proved,  it  has  no  foundation  of 
truth  and  Its  only  purpose  would  seem  to 
be  that  of  creating  Ul  wUl  against  a  weU- 
respected  company. 

The  article  Is  also  unfair  because  while 
It  points  out  that  the  Utah  Power  b  Light 
Co  achieved  a  small  net  Income  Increase 
of  $367,143  In  1963.  it  fails  to  point  out 
that  the  company  also  spent  $24,300,000 
for  new  equipment  and  facilities  in  that 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  very  much  that 
the  unfair  picture  of  this  fine  company 
and  Its  service  to  the  pubUc  has  been 
given.  I  do  hope  that  what  I  have  said 
will  help  place  this  in  proper  perspective. 


US.  LOTTERY  CAN  REDUCE  OUT- 
PLOW  OP  GOLD 

Mr  PINO.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objecUon  to  the  requeat  of  the  genUeman 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  FINO  Mr  Speaker,  today.  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury C  Douglas  Dillon,  urging  a  Oovem- 
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The    law    is    specific,    the    law    ^    P^^^ 
Praying  out  loud  Is  no  longer  nice. 
Praying  aloud  in  a  public  hall 
ujets   believers  In   nothing  at   all. 

In   silence   alone  can  we  ""e^^**       , 
And  If  God  should  get  the  ^^^^^Jl^^.. 
Thu  rule,  however,  has  a  gimmick  in  It  ^ 
™-ve    got    to   be    finished    In    less    than   a 

minute. 
So  all  I  ask  Is  a  minute  of  quiet 
n  I  reel  like  praying,  then  maybe  ni  try  It 
If  not    O  Lord,  this  plea  I  make: 
Should  I  die  in  school,  my  soul  you  11  take. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sign  the  dis- 
charge petition  NO.  3  on  the  Clerk  s  desk. 
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UTAH  POWER  U  LIGHT  CO. 
Mr  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  »>,or«. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BURTON  of  Utah.     Mr.  Speaker, 
on   February   24.   my   good   friend,   the 
gentleman  from  Idaho   [Mr.  Harding K 
in  a  speech  from  this  well,  denounced 
the  Utah  Power  k  Light  Co.    He  cited 
various  press  articles  from  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Tribune,  and  I  respectfully  submit 
to  him.  and  to  this  House,  that  some  of 
the  conclusions  drawn  were  not  entirely 
accurate.     The  whole  matter  concerns 
the  fact  that  the  Utah  Power  b  Ught 
Co    which  does  business  in  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho's  district.  Is  currently 
SSSre  the  Idaho  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission with  a  plea  to  raise  its  general 
rate  schedules  10  percent. 

By  way  of  background,  may  I  pomt 
out  that  Utah  Power  t  Ught  has  he  d 
the   line   against   inflation   and   for    11 
years  has  staved  off  Increasing  rates  to 
Its  Idaho  consumers.     If  conditions  in 
Idaho  are  as  they  are  in  Utah.  It  Is  un- 
likely that  there  is  any  other  service, 
public  or  private,  provided  to  Idaho  con- 
sumers that  has  not  Increased  for  the 
hat  11  years.    Probably  most  other  serv- 
ices have  increased  more  than  10  percent 

I  think  we  should  not  prejudge  this 
case  because  it  has  not  yet  been  decided 
by  the  State  utilities  commission. 

The  power  company  has  been  present- 
ing Its  testimony  for  several  days,  and 
before  it  is  completed  they  will  have 
presented  voluminous  testimony  and 
numerous  exhibits.  ti»k» 

In  my  Judgment.  Utah  Power  ««  Pfn' 
has   a  reputation  for  serving  well   the 
rapidly  expanding  Inter-Mountain  em- 
pire and  the  electric  loads  of  the  area  11 
now  serves.    It   has  provided   an   ade- 
quate supply  of  low-cost  power  when- 
ever    and     wherever     needed.    It     nas 
rendered  high  quality  service  wltti  rea- 
sonable rates.    In  my  State  most  of  us 
think  Utah  Power  k  Light,  which  Is  head- 
quartered   in    Utah,   has  been   a   good 
industrial  citizen.    It  is  one  of  our  larger 
employers  and  one  of  the  State's  major 
tax  income  sources. 

Water  Is  an  important  and  perhaps 
limiting  factor  In  the  expansion  of  our 
western  economy,  and  long  ago  Utah 


Power  instituted  a  policy  of  support  of 

some  of  our  important  rf^^^^th""  ^I?  : 
ects     To  name  a  few-the  Weber  Basin 

project,  in  my  o^n  conni^  .^^  ^^ 
Creek  project  in  Utah:  the  Bear  River 
pr^^tTldaho  and  Utah,  which  is  one 
of  tlS  earliest  multipurpose  reclamaUon 
projects;  and  the  Palisades  project  In 
southeastern  Idaho. 

The  company  can  be  proud  of  Its  k)ng- 
standlng  support  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  and  its  cooperating  con- 
fractf  to  aid  this  project  through  wheel- 
ing Ind    markeUng    its   electric    power 

°"to"conclusion.  let  me  say  that  I  do  not 
regard  this  company  as  a  monoUthic 
monstrosity.  . 

I  have  an  uncle  who  has  worked  for 
Utah  Power  L  Ught  for  30  years^   This 
company    helped    me    work    my    way 
^ough'school.     I  used  to  work  for  Uiem 
as  a  meter  reader.     Everyone  in  Utah 
K.OWS   someone    who    worl^   for    Utah 
Power    &    Ught.     In   my   case.   I    know 
dozens  of  people  who  do.  and  they  are 
some  of  our  finest  ciUzens  and  proud  to 
£  associated  with  the  company  that  is 
^elpSTthem  buy  their  homes,  educate 
S?r  children,   and   Uve   the   abundant 
life.  


Power  k  Ught  Co.  for  this  necessary  In- 
crease The  hearings  on  the  requested 
rate  Increases  have  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted and  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  very 
unfair  and  unjust  to  prejudge  the  actions 
of  the  various  State  regulatory  public 
utility  commissions  and  the  Federal 
Park  Commission  under  whose  jurisdic- 
tion this  company  operates. 

The  application  already  has  consumed 
several  days  of  hearings  and  will  mvolve 
hundreds  of  pages  of  testimony  numer- 
ous technical  and  financial  exhibits  and 
months  of  intensive  study  by  the  Idaho 
commission  and  Its  staff.  ,^„„„. 

It  Is  noted  In  the  article  the  statement 
is  made  that  the  Utah  Power  &  Ught 
Co.s  profit   increase  "slipped  out     re- 
cently.   However,  a  newspaper  article  Is 
Inserted  later  in  the  statement  and  this 
article  Is  based  on  InformaUon  regularly 
furnished  by  the  company  to  hundreds 
of  Investment  dealers,  security  analysts^ 
and  news  media  representatives.     Such 
a  request  for  a  rate  Increase  certainly 
could  not  sUp  out  when  full  disclosure 
had  already  been  made. 
One  other  error  in  the  sUtement  Is. 
This  increase  in  prottt  of  W67.143  enabl«l 
the  power  company  to  raise  their  dividends 
on  pVeferred  stock  from  $1.96  a  ahare  to  •3.03 
a  share. 


ERRONEOUS  PICTURE  ON  RATE  ^ 
CREASE  OF  UTAH  POWER  k  UGHT 

CO. 

Mr.  HARRISON,  ^r.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Ho^e 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  ♦>,o«. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short 
time  ago  a  statement  appeared  In  the 

CONGRESSIONAL       RECORD     .^CCUSmg       the 

Utah  Power  k  Ught  Co.  of  asking  for  an 
unjustified    and    unwan-anted    Increase 
in  their  rates.     This  statement  If  left 
unchallenged   would   leave    a    very   er- 
roneous picture  of  the  actual  situation. 
I  have  known  Mr.  E.  M.  Naughton 
president  and  general  manager  of  Utah 
Power  k  Ught  Co..  for  some  time.     He 
Is   a  very   fine   gentleman  and   a  very 
good  businessman.    The  Utah  Power  k 
Light  Co.  does  business  in  my  State  oi 
Wyoming  and  its  operaUons  have  always 
been  the  best  and  Its  motives  have  never 
been  impugned. 

In  a  communication  to  me  by  Mr. 
Naughton  in  which  he  protests  the  un- 
fairness of  the  attack  made,  he  points 
out  that  the  Utah  Power  k  Ught  Co^  has 
held  the  line  against  Inflation  and  for 
11  years  has  not  increased  its  rates  to  Its 
Idaho  customers.  However,  that  last 
year  it  was  found  necessary  to  apply  to 
the  Idaho  Public  UUUties  Commission  for 
a  10-percent  increase  in  general  rate 
schedules. 

The  statements  appearing  in  the  ar- 
ticle I  have  mentioned  based  much  of  Its 
attack  on  newspaper  reports  and  hear- 
ings when  only  the  protestants  were  pre- 
senting their  case.  The  statement  en- 
Urely  ignored  the  case  made  by  the  Utah 


However,  the  newspaper  article  cover- 
ing this  points  out  that  this  Increase  did 
not  refer  to  preferred  stock  but  did  refer 
to  common  stock  and  that  this  Increase 
was  only  after  the  preferred  stockhold- 
ers had  been  paid  their  dividend^  Mr. 
Naughton  points  out  that  there  had  been 
no  increase  In  either  preferred  or  com- 
mon stock  dividends  by  the  Utah  Power 
k  Ught  Co.  for  several  years. 

The  article  further  resorts  to  unproved 
statements  In  saying  that  the  UtaJi  Pow- 
er k  Ught  Co.  has  overcharged  its  cus- 
tomers $7  million  in  the  4  years  of  1956 
through  1960.  This  sUtement  has  never 
been  proved,  it  has  no  foundation  of 
truth  and  its  only  purpose  would  seem  to 
be  that  of  creating  ill  will  against  a  well- 
respected  company. 

The  article  is  also  unfair  because  whUe 
It  points  out  that  the  Utah  Power  k  Ught 
Co  achieved  a  small  net  Income  increase 
of  1367  143  in  1963.  It  falls  to  point  out 
?haf  the  company  also  spent  $24,300,000 
for  new  equipment  and  facilities  In  that 

Mr  Speaker.  I  regret  very  much  that 
the  unfair  picture  of  this  fine  company 
and  its  service  to  the  pubUc  has  been 
given.  I  do  hope  that  what  I  have  said 
will  help  place  this  in  proper  perspecUve. 


US.   LOTTERY    CAN   REDUCE   OUT- 
PLOW  OF  GOLD 

Mr  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obJecUon  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  todwr.  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  the  Trea£- 
j;^.C.  Douglas  Dillon,  urging  a  Govern- 


ment-run    lottery    as   one   of   the   sure 
weapons  to  reduce  the  dollar  drain. 

In  suggesting  a  US.  lottery  as  a  step 
to  curtail  the  millions  of  dollars  that 
leave  our  shores  each  year  In  support 
of  many  foreign  lotteries  I  wrote: 

Although  the  1963  balance  of  paymenu 
showed  some  Improvement  over  the  previous 
year,  the  fact  remains  that  the  outflow  of 
U.S  dollars  abroad  was  still  around  M  billion. 

While  we  know  that  private  investment. 
trade,  defense  spending,  and  foreign  aid  are 
the  primary  causes  for  the  continuing  loss 
of  US.  gold,  we  fall  to  recognize  that  Ajner- 
ican  support  of  many  of  the  foreign-operated 
lotteries  abroad  also  contributes  to  the  deficit 
In  the  balance  of  payments. 

One  good  example  Is  the  Irish  sweepstakes 
In  1963.  the  total  gross  receipts  were  over 
$43  million  of  which.  I  am  certain,  at  least 
$35  million  represented  American  participa- 
tion What  about  the  80  other  foreign  gov- 
ernments that  operate  lotteries?  How  many 
more  millions  of  dollars  have  gone  Into  the 
French.  Italian.  German.  Australian.  Span- 
ish. Chinese,  and  Israeli  Government-run 
lotteries?  Since  1949.  when  this  country 
started  to  run  a  deficit,  a  billion  dollars 
could  very  well  have  left  the  United  States 
for  foreign  lottery  tickets 

While  I  appreciate  your  Department's  con- 
cern and  eOcwts  to  reduce  the  outflow  of 
gold.  I  believe  that  all  necessary  steps  should 
be  taken  to  curtail  the  millions  of  dollars 
that  leave  our  shores  every  year  for  these 
foreign  lotteries. 

One  sure  way  to  keep  American  dollars 
here  at  home  Is  to  offer  our  people  their 
own  Goverrunent-run  lottery — an  opportu- 
nity to  buy  here. 

A  national  lottery  In  the  United  States 
would  first,  reduce  the  deficit  In  our  balance 
of  payments  and  thereby  halt  the  dollar 
drain;  second,  pump  Into  our  Government 
Treasury  at  least  $10  billion  a  year  In  addi- 
tional revenue:  third,  shut  off  the  fiow  of 
billions  of  dollars  now  siphoned  off  by  for- 
eign-run lotteries  and  the  underworld  crime 
syndicates;  fourth,  provide  our  Treasury  with 
new  income  which  can  be  used  to  reduce 
our  gigantic  national  debt;  and  fifth,  satisfy 
America's  thirst  to  gamble. 

If  we  are  to  reduce  the  outflow  of  gold. 
every  effort  shoiild  be  made — every  opportu- 
nity should  be  taken  advantage  of — to 
achieve  this  goal.  Would  not  a  national  lot- 
tery in  the  United  States  be  a  step  In  the 
right  direction  In  trying  to  Improve  the  im- 
balance In  our  International  pa3nnient8?  In 
my  opinion.  It  would  be  a  sensible  and  logical 
approach  to  this  entire  problem  and,  more 
Importantly.  It  will  receive  the  overwhelm- 
ing ai^rovul  of  the  American  taxpayers. 


for  this  week.  The  business  for  next 
week  Is  as  follows : 

Monday  will  be  Efetrict  day.  There 
are  five  bills  to  be  considered: 

S.  1964,  to  increase  driving  learners' 
fees; 

HJl.  9962.  permitting  use  of  National 
Board  of  Podiatry  examinations: 

H.R.  10125.  sick  leave  for  police,  fire- 
men, Park  and  White  House  Police; 

House  Joint  Resolution  888,  authoriz- 
ing special  regulations  for  Shrine  Con- 
vention in  July  1965;  and 

H.R.  5990.  to  amend  the  Charitable 
Solicitation  Act. 

On  Tuesday,  there  will  be  considered 
H.R.  8070.  establishment  of  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  remainder  of 
the  week,  there  will  be  H.R.  8986,  mod- 
ernization of  Federal  salary  systems,  and 
H.R.  5838,  amending  the  organic  act  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

This  announcement  Is  made,  of  course, 
subject  to  the  iisual  reservation  that  con- 
ference reports  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time  and  that  any  further  program 
may  be  announced  later. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hoiose 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  inquire  of  the  majority  leader  what 
will  be  the  business  for  the  remainder  of 
this  week  and  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman, 
we  have  finished  the  legislative  program 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
BoGGS).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR    WEDNESDAY    BUSINESS 
DISPENSED  WITH 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  busi- 
ness in  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of 
next  week. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  may  have 
until  midnight  Saturday,  March  7,  to  file 
certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PANAMA  CANAL  ZONE:  THE  COM- 
MUNIST STAKE  THEREIN 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
since  1958  has  followed  the  record  of  vio- 
lence on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the 
aggressive  propaganda  assaults  there  on 
the  United  States,  I  have  l)een  increas- 
ingly impressed  by  the  grand  strategy 
they  represent.  This  has  been  developed 
at  considerable  lengths  in  many  masterly 
addresses  and  statements  to  this  body  by 
my  distinguished,  scholarly  colleague 
from  Permsylvania  (Mr.  Flood]  as  being 
aimed  at  securing  control  by  Communist 
power  of  strategic  round-the-world  water 
routes. 

In  furtherance  of  this  audacious  ob- 
jective, the  overall  plan  is  well  advanced, 
with  the  Suez  Canal  under  Egyptian  con- 
trol and  being  used  as  a  weapon  of  war, 
with  control  of  the  water  routes  through 
the  Malay  barrier  separating  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceans  nearly  complete,  and 
with  the  creation  of  a  situation  at  Pan- 
ama by  mob  attacks  against  the  Canal 
Zone  and  Panama  Canal,  designed  to 
bring  about  the  conquest  of  this  gateway 
to  the  Pacific  by  means  of  conquest 
through  negotiations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  wresting  of  control  of 
these  three  strategic  maritime  highways, 
the  Suez  Canal,  the  Malay  barrier,  and 
the  Panama  Canal,  are  key  elements  in 
the  overall  plan  for  world  domination. 
The  formation  of  the  program  for 
securing  such  key  areas  and  their  perma- 
nent control  through  processes  that  do 
not  involve  the  costs  and  perils  of  wax, 
form  some  of  the  most  stupendous  con- 
quests of  history. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  [Mr.  Flood],  these 
fateful  events  have  been  made  possible 
by  application  against  Western  nations, 
including  the  United  States,  of  the  an- 
cient principle  of  paralysis  that  has  en- 
abled such  conquests  without  engaging 
in  war. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  gratifying  to  note 
in  the  writings  and  statements  by  a  few 
of  our  more  perceptive  commentators 
and  publicists  that  some  of  these  ideas. 
which  have  been  presented  with  such 
brilliant  thoroughness  and  irrefutable 
docimientation  In  the  Congress,  have 
permeated  parts  of  the  press. 

A  notable  example  is  a  recent  colimin 
by  Dr.  Robert  Morris  on  the  significance 
of  the  January  9,  1964,  Panamar^lan 
assaults  on  the  Canal  Zone.  Repelling 
these  aggressions  required  the  use  of  the 
UJS.  Army  to  defend  the  lines  of  our  cit- 
izens there,  to  prevent  the  zone  from 
becoming  the  scene  of  a  Red  bath  of 
pillage,  murder,  and  rape;  to  serve  as  a 
haven  of  refuge  for  our  diplomats  at 
Panama  and  Panamanian  leaders 
against  assassination;  and  to  protect  the 
Panama  Canal  from  destruction. 

As  a  former  counsel  of  the  Senate 
Sulacommittee  on  Internal  Security,  as  a 
close  student  of  the  operation  of  the 
international  communist  conspiracy  for 
world  conquest  through  revolutionary 
force  and  violence,  as  an  author  of  au- 
thoritative books  on  the  subject  of  sub- 
version, and  as  a  distinguished  former 
President  of  the  University  of  Dallas. 
Dr.  Morris  has  svunm.arized  the  situa- 
tion at  Panama  with  the  skill  that  comes 
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from  lonf  experience  and  the  possession 

"'T^mi^tSesSon  so  ably  described 
,7°D?  Mo'J;?/,  the  <«ftlnril.hed  sen- 

Scid^-HorTnc^^nt  5^^ 
♦inn  105  that  would  claniy.  reamrui. 
inS  make  definite  the  historic  and 
tJ^ty^b^  Panama  Canal  policy  of 
jLe  Unlt^States.  I  am  Proud  to  be  a 
^sponsor  of  this  resolution  ha>^8jn- 
troduced  House  Concurrent  Resom 
^^120  wWch  is  identical.  These  meas- 
ures aJ^  now  before  the  committee  on 
pSei^  Affairs,  which  has  not  yet  acted 

"'iS'there  be  no  misunderstanding  on 
th^act^^omembers  of  the  Congre^and 

rP^n^rariSSraiTu^Jeno^S^^^^ 
chSfer^  by  adopting  House  Con- 
ru?ren?Resolution  105.  I  quote  the  ably 
written  ^SSsal  of  Dr.  Morris  and  the 
text^?the  Cannon-Bow  resolution,  and 
uie  prompt  action  on  the  latter. 

l?ie TcUcated  article  and  resolution 
follow  ■ 

TH.  CANAL  ZONE.  AND  THE  COMMUNTW  STAIC. 
THEXnN 

(By  Rob«rt  Morris) 
The  Republic   of  Panama  entered  Into  a 

"iSSS'uu.  rtrtulUl,  .l»olut.  P^tot 

^ent^'ix^t'tjally  -ake  «.e  conc«.^n. 
because  a  solemn  treaty  has  been  ratlflea 

S.^nt'So'VrrS.n.  u..e.  ^t;o. 
K-Th»  President  the  Senate,  and  the  House 
of  Spr^nimes.  Abrogation  I.  the  most 
Sir^^some  of  constltutlonal^tlo^ 

These  concessions,  from  a  firm  legal  pow 

Uo^'Sat^  had    proceeded    fr^m    a   -mpa^ 

rTnHitr  Which  we  have  more  than  Uvea  up  w 

Si^'obS^tlons.  have  -t  «tlsfl«l  Panama - 

nun    nationalist    demands.      Instead,    they 

have  whetted  the  agitators.  rk-T^rvratlc 

Congressman  Daniel  Flood,  a  D«^^'^ 

Congressman  from  PennsylvanU.    has   been 

^lIST^ce  1958  that  our  o«*«»"l°^^"5 

r^  our  retreat  from  a  sound  legal  and  moral 

J^ltlon  wouTd  lead  to  blood  and  disturbance 

"^^e  S^unuts  have  »-*n  exploiting  this 
innammatory  situation.  In  1961  a^P«;»»f^ 
San  agitator.  Andres  Oalvan.  returned  to 
KSimf  from  a  session  with  Fidel  Castro  In 
SvSSr  and  made   the  following  demands 

m  Te  nationalization  of  the  Canal  Zone^ 
21   the  expropriation  of  American  property 

iJU^a'S^e  expulsion  of  American  citizens 

'Tnc?*then**Se  powerful  Communist  ap- 
p^ltus  hi  been 'deling  the^  demands 
?^e  uprisings  of  January  9  have  all  the 
earmarks  of  a  planned  aggression.  This  Is 
I^vlet  move^to  achieve  what  they  have 
t%^n  attempting  now  for  many  year*— the 
STmaUonallzaUon    of    the    vital    Panama 

^'-n^  internationalization   would   tf ^f  ^he 
canal  from  the  United  States  and  put  It  into 
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th«  hands  of  the  United  Nations,  wherein 
=  --""«'»,  .Soit1i>.»«.8.m.ot 

H'Bot^-^r^s-„r»t^HBi 

5    ^otes    and    nine    satellites    would    have 
a    voteo    •»""  i,-aw*rf  with  him  would 

,.«n«i  When  one  writes  this,  u  bouuud 
unreal,  Sit  when  a  future  crisis  looms,  the 
Ka.ir  i^ftl  Structure  would  come  to  the  sur- 
?^iaS  we  would  find  ourselves  powerless 
'e^en  tS  move  our  ships  through  a  waterway 
we  have  built  and  financed.  ^  ^  .  .  .  ,„_ 
H^e  again  the  convicted  hand  of  Alger 
HISS  shows  Itself.  HISS  has  been  a  longtime 
advocate  of  internationalization  of  the 
canS    When  the  United  Nations  was  fonned. 

b,  Sv^n  oi  s:sr^rJ^^^^^ 
£!^-£rrnr^^^ 

^nallzatlon  of  the  C^^^^^.  ?J°%Sw  w^t 
Republic  of  Panama.    What  they  reaiiy  wan 
u  internationalization,  unless,  of  course  they 
miS^more  progress  than  theyhave  in  in- 

^Te"h°fvrbrrtr  rthrc-oSLn  of 

thrLvfet  efl^rt  to  control  the  waterways  of 
5Se  world  we  have  seen  their  diplomatic 
'g^wS  in  Suez,  in  Yemen,  1-  Om^n^  f^ 
bSbV"Sr:;e".ee"^t?:u  m^^'e  rgTlxTt 
S^P^ama  cinll  ^d  we  have  not  even 
?ad  a^^h.Ssador  In  this  vltalspot  since 
Au^t.  AS  we  have  said  often  before:  No 
wonder  we  are  losing." 


Whereas  the  United  States,  under  the  Hay- 
Bu^u-v"rllla  Treaty  of  1903  with  Panama 
fraulred  complete  and  exclusive  sovereignty 
oTtS  CaZ  zone  In  i-n-tulty  for^  con- 
.tructlon  of  the  Panama  C»nal  and  Itt  per 
petual    maintenance,    operation,    sanitation. 

and  protection;  and  n-oubllc 

Whereas  all   Jurisdiction  of  the   K«P"hiic 

of  inama  over  the  Canal  Zone  c^  J  on 

exchange  or  ratifications  of  the  1903  treaty 

h-T  continuously  exercised  exclusive  sover- 
el^tyanS  control  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 

'^wS?eTwhe;:'re?pJnslblllty  Is  Impo^d 
th«e  mu"  S^  given  fST  Its  effectuation  ade- 
Qua^  authority,  and  with  respect  to  the 
SnSna  Canal  the  treaty  of  1903  so  provided. 

*°Whereas  the  United  SUtes  has  fully  and 
.fT^tw^  dUKharged  all  Its  treaty  obliga- 
tions ^th  iTpSc^'S^the  Panama  canal  and 
'iTonly  legltlSt^te  interest  that  ^-^-^^^^^ 
have  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Canai  ^one 
U  oni  of  reversionary  character  that  can 
never  become  operative  unless  the  Unltea 
SutJs  sTouTd  abandon  the  canal  enterprise: 

'whereas  the  policy  of  the  "nlUKl  S^te. 
since  President  Hayes"  mewage  t^  the  Con 
m-ess  on  March  8,  1880.  has  been  for  an  Inter- 
Se"n^  canal  "under  American  control  th^ 
is  to  say.  under  the  control  of  the  Unltea 
States;  and  . 

Whereas  the  grant  by  Panama  to  the 
United  States  of  exclusive  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zone  for  the  aforesaid  P"fPOf" 
2^  an  absolute.  Indispensable  condition 
)!^edent  to  the  great  task  undertaken  by 
?^  Unltid  sOU.'In  the  construction  and 
S^tual  maintenance,  operation,  "anltatlon 
^protection  of  the  Panama  Canal,  for  the 
Sneflt  of  the  entire  world:  and  for  which 


rlKhts  the  United  States  has  paid  the  Re- 
publVc  of  Panama  the  full  Indemnity  and 
annuities  agreed  upon  by  the  two  nations. 

'^Whereas,  on*  February  2,  1960.  the  House 
of^P^ntatlves  In  the  Eighty-sixth  Con- 

traditional  Interpretation  of  the  treaties  w 
1903  1936.  and  1955  between  the  United 
SUUs  and  the  Republic  of  Panama,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  matters  concerning  terrl- 
torlaf  2ve?elgnty  shall  be  made  only  pur- 

""wheSa^'^ause  of  continuing  claim,  of 
80^?eS  over  the  Canal  Zone  by  Panama 
whSh  if  granted,  would  liquidate  UnlUd 
States  control  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
Sirnal  Zone  a  further  declaration  by  the 
Sfghty-e^gthth  congress  IS  d«>m«l  neces- 
sary and  tunely:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Lolved  by  the  House  of  «f P;"«:J?*  J^ 
( the  senate  concurring) .  That  ( 1 )  the  United 
States     under    treaty    provisions,    constltu- 

tlonluy  acquired  and  *^o;<»-„,^f,,f  ^.^Sfe 
exclusive  sovereignty  and  control  over  the 
ranal  Zone  for  the  construction  of  the 
SnLa  canal  and  Its  perpetual  matote- 
SS^  operation,  sanitation,  and  protection. 

"Ta)  That  there  can  be  no  Just  dal™  by 
the  Republic  of  Panama  for  the  exercise  of 
Sy  ^verelgnty  of  whatever  character  ov« 
the  canal  Zone  so  long  as  the  Un  ted  SXMes 
dl^harges  its  duties  and  obligations  with 
respect  to  the  canal;  and  ^-^,., 

,3)  That  the  formal  dUplay  of  any  offlcW 
fla«  over  the  Canal  Zone  other  than  that  ^ 
Sf  Snlted  States  Is  violative  of  law  t^a^Jj 
international  usage,  and  the  historic  canal 
Dollcy  of  the  United  States  as  fully  upheld 
b?  J  highest  court,  and  administrative  offi- 
cials and  will  lead  to  confusion  and  chaos 
in  ie  administration  of  the  Panama  Canal 

enterprise.  ^^^ 

(4)  That  the  provisions  of  H.  Con.  Res. 
45i  Eighty-sixth  congress,  are  rlterated  and 
reemphaslzed. 


THE  LATE  SUSAN  EDWARDS 
WAGNER 
Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
^rom  New  York  [Mr.  BarrtI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Nebraska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr   BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  fu- 
neral services  are  being  held  for  a  great 
\ZT.  the  First  Lady  of  New  York  City. 
i?Se  tragic  and  untimely  d^th  <rf  Mj  • 
Susan  Edwards  Wagner  wife  of  the  ^s 
tlngulshed  mayor   of   New   York    Hon. 
S^rt  P.  Wagner.  Is  a  grievous  1^  to 
all  citizens  of  New  York  State.    My  as 
Station  with  the  lat«  Mrs.  Wagnerhas 
gone  back  to  my  college  days  at  Haniil- 
ton   where  I  was  fortunate  to  have  her 
l°rStherDuncan  Edwards,  as  my  sentor 
advisor.    This  gracious  and  gentle  lady 
SdU  be  remembered  universally  as  a  dedi- 
cated wife  and  mother,  a  charming  host- 
ed  and  a  woman  who  gave  generous^ 
of'her  time  to  charitable  and  civ^c  ac- 
tivlUes  m  the  New  York  w^mm^f/^J^^ 
would  like  to  extend  my  hearUelt  sym- 
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J  ♦K^     «f  r«T,  ^nQtituPnt.s  to     into  a  third  world  war.     The  United  SUtes  is         Here  are  typical  statistic  from  USDA: 
pathy  aJld  ^^^^  of  my  ooi^tituents  lo     ^      ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  respected  by  many     „^^  ^^  „/  wheat  products  per  person  per 

Mayor  Wagner  and  to  the  Wagner  family     ^^^^  countries.    But  there  are  places  where  ^^^^  (/;  pounds) 

on  this  day  of  mourning.  ^^^  respect  does  not  penetrate— places  be-  southern 

hind  the  Iron  Curtain.    Th^^ "«  ^«  Pjf^"  Annual  Income  United       U.S. 

THE    CHALLENGE   OP   CITIZENSHIP     Thrp^Ic^VwS  Te^L^osT^^^ toVom^^^         rj^rJToS6  T^T    ^^'s^S 

Mr.  BEERMANN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask     P«^c«-   "'^^^/"^^.^fj;;^^   ^"'^  J^^^  $2,000  to  ^2.999'.. .::::::"  3.68  S-lS" 

unanimous  consent  that  the  f  enUeman    l^^^^^^  ^^JTrluLSLT^^Tl^       f.Z^r.Z- -"  JS  a  S 

from  Vermont    Mr.  Stafford]  may  ex-     t     J^^  Lmmunist  aggressors   require   a        Jt'2JJ  J^  tjijn 5  ??  a  S 

tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the     different  tact.    There  is  a  way.  somewhere.         •^■225  ^  Sm? 2  00  2  2 

Record  and  include  extraneous  matter.  ^q  ^^  these  nations  and  day  after  day,  more         JO-W"  to  *'■»»». — ^.w  ^. « 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there     American      citizens      are      accepting      the         W .000  to »»,»»» d.oo  -.« 

obiectlon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman     challenge.  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  a  procewlng  tax 

f  /^Xr  vlhrn«:lrft?  Another  great  chaUenge  Is  the  fighting  of  on  flour  would  fall  most  heavUy  on  low- 

irom  ^^°^'^"''*^  .  .     .,  Communist  Infiltration.    For  months,  allied  mcome  pe<^le— thoM  least  able  to  pay.    The 

??^^oJfiS^oiV    ^^'  <5Tv.alrpr    It  is     troops  have  stanchly  refused  to  budge  from  geographical    area    of    greatest    poverty    U 

Mr.   STAFFORD.     Mr.    Speaker,   it  is     ^^^^^      ^^    ^^^^    ^^^    determination    of  southern  United  SUtes,  and  the  above  sU- 

with    great   pride   that   I   insert  at  ims     ^^^  American  citizen  not  to  be  overrun  by  tlstlcs  show  that  the  use  of  wheat  products 

point  in  the  Record,  a  speech  delivered     communism.    There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  m  y^a^  ^rea  is  even  heavier  among  poor  peo- 

by  a  fine  young  lady  of  Fairlee,  Vt.,  Miss     ^o  be  done  in  our  section  of  the  world.     Com-  pj^  th^n  the  national  average. 
Susan  Louise  Ross.                                                   munlst  propaganda  is  constantly  flowing  Into  j^   view   of   the   current   Interest   In   civil 

xnTitYi  tvi<s  «npwh  Miss  Ross  won  the     our  country;  therefore,  we  must  do  all  we  can  rights.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  one-half  of  the 

TT  Tl  ^!*  rvit^^n^opv  rnnt.P9t  for  Vermont       to  stamp  out  this  threat  to  our  democracy,  nonwhlte  population  has  an  annual  famUy 

Voice  of  Democracy  contest  loj  Vermont^     ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^a^j^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^ 

She  not  only  is  an  outstanding  young     g^^^  American  neighbors.    All  this  can  be         Further  evidence  of  the  reprewlve  charac- 

citlzen  of  the  Green  Mountain  State,  but     ^^^^  j^  being  accomplished  by  American  cltl-  ^^^  of  this  tax  comes  In  a  study  of  the  per- 

comes    from    very    fine    and    patriotic     ^ens  who  are  quallfled  to  take  up  the  chal-  centage  of  the  family  budget  spent  for  wheat 

parents.  lenge.  products. 

THE  CHALLENGE  or  CITIZENSHIP  Still   another  8^«»*  ;=*)f"«XlS  suS?  ^^"««'  <~^«  ^^  /""^"^  ""^  P*^'*"*  "^^ 

„  ,    „       ,  the   boundaries  of  our  own  United   States.  wheat  woducts 

(By  Susan  L.  Ross)  .j^j^  ^  ^^^  promoting  of  better  understand-  i°^  ""**"*  p^oaucis 

John  Pltzgerald  Kennedy.  35th  President     i^g  and  more  equal  rights  among  our  cltl-  Under  $2,000-.— ••• 

of  the  United  States,  stated  very  clearly  the     ^^^     When    Abraham    Lincoln    Issued    the  $2,000  to  «2, 999. 0.0 

challenge  of  citizenship  In  his  Inaugiiral  ad-     Emancipation  Proclamation,  he.  In  a  strong  $3,000  to  $3,999 »•* 

dress  In  1961:   "And  so,  my  fellow  Americans,      gense,  declared  all  men  created  equal.     And  $4,000  to  •4'9^9.. o» 

ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you;      y^^    today,    racial   discrimination   still    goes  $5,000  to  $5,999--. o-i 

ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country."  on.    It  Is  up  to  the  American  citizen  to  sup-  $6,000  to  •J •»»«-- *• " 

The  world  that  we  know  today  Is  much     port  Lincoln's  proclamation,  for  without  a  $8,000  to  $9,999 ••» 

more  complex  than  the  world  our  forefathers     unified  people,  we  cannot  have  an  unified  na-         Based  on  current  prices  and  futures  and 
faced.     Now  we  find  that  instead  of  them.  It     tlon  to  stand  strong  against  all  opposition  to  making  allowance  for  the  processing  tax.  It 
l8  we  who  are  to  maintain,  for  succeeding     jts  beliefs  and  Ideals.  ^  likely  that  under  the  administration  wheat 
generations,  the  Nation  we  have  been  taught         These   are    only   a   few   of   the   challenges  jjjn    ^  g    mills  would  have  to  pay  about  35 
to  love  and  defend.                                                    which  confront  the  American  citizen,  yet  I  cents  more  per  bushel  for  wheat  than  thl. 
The  first  step  to  becoming  a  good  citizen     fggj  they  are  the  most  Important.    We  must  yg^r.     That  can  be  translated  Into  a  price 
Is  to  know  your  government — how  It  oper-      ^gt  let  ourselves  become  discouraged.     The  jump  of  nearly  $1  on  100  pounds  of  flour, 
ates  and  what  part  you  play   In  it.     Every     goals  we  wish  to  obtain  are  high,  and  yet  let  Sincerely  yours. 
American  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with     ^^  remember  that  the  best  things  In  life  are  Paul  Pindlet, 
the  Constitution  and  the  Declaration  of  In-     ^ot  free,  but  are  the  result  of  honest  sweat          Member.  House  Su}>committee  on  Wheat. 
dependence.     These     documents     state     the      ^nd  toll.    And  so.  armed  with  will  power  and          „        ^                   ,      ,     ,«     wi^,^»»    Oft.* 
basic  principles  on  which  our  Government     courage,  the  American  people  face  the  chal-          Tuesday   morning  s  Washington  rosa 
was  founded.                                                      lenge  of  citizenship,  knowing  that  with  God's  carried  this  reply  by  the  gentleman  from 
The  second  step  Is  to  have  faith  In  your     help,  they  must  and  will  prevail.  South  E>akota  [Mr.  McGovernL    His  let- 
country  and  to  stand  by  her  no  matter  what                                            ^  ter  was  accompanied  by  a  chart,  which, 
happens.    This  brings  to  mind  the  saying'  ^j  course    cannot  be  reproduced  here. 
•United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall'     As  long     ^HEAT    PROGRAM     STILL    A    TAX      Text  of  tlie  Senator's  letter: 

as  the  citizens  band  together  and  act  united  r>/-u-,u    uTrrkUT  v    riTTQPTTF    RFD  .„  -m.    ^  t, . 

as  a  naUon,  they  cannot  fall.     This  second  ON    POOR    PEOPLE    DESPITE    KUAJ  taxino  Floue  Usias 

step  also  Includes  the  defense  of  our  country.  HERRING  The  "Iwead  tax"  or  "flour  tax"  charge  lev- 

in order  to  be  a  good  citizen,  you  should  al-  •o-cc-'oxi, K-^rta      xk^   Qru^oVor   T  as^t     eled  against  the  wheat  certificate  plan  in  a 

ways  be  willing  to  Uke  up  arms  against  ag-  Mr.  BEEKMAJSN.     Mr.  apeaKer   1  a&a.     ^^^^^^  ^^  March  1  U  based  on  an  erroneous, 

gressor  nations.  If  the  need  ever  arises.  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman      Qj.g^  paragraph  assumption  that  "this  tax,  ot 

The  third  and  final  step  Is  the  exercise  of     from  Dllnois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend     course,  will  be  passed  on  to  consumers."    The 
your  powers  as  a  citizen.     Voting  Is  a  great     ^^  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  RECORD      certificate    plan    will    actually    recapture    a 
privilege    and   the   American   citizen   should      ^^^  include  extraneous  matter.  prospective  windfall  to  middlemen, 

always   use   It,   voting  intelligent^   for  the  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there         Wheat    has    been    bringing    the    farmers 

man  or  woman   of  his   choice.     He   should        .\^,.^l^^^'i;^^  around  $2  per  bushel  at  the  farm.     Unless 

freely  voice  his  opinions  on  affairs  of  state     objection  tO  the  request  of  the  gentleman      ^^^  legislation  is  enacted,  price  support  for 
In  order  to  give  the  Government  an  Insight      from  NebrasKa?  wheat  will  drop  to  $1.26  per  bushel  on  July 

on  how  he.  a  representative  of  free  peoples,  There  was  no  objection.  j  involving  a  loss  of  about  75  cents  per  bushel 

feels.     An    American    citizen     should     read  j^j.      piNDLEY.       Mr.     Speaker,     the      in  farm  Income,  or  $600  million, 

newspapers  and  magazines  to  keep  Informed     -y^ashington   Post  and   the   Washington         when   tfce   "No"   vote    triumphed    in   the 
on  world  problems  and  crises^    If  an  Amerl-     „        ^         g^        newspapers    kindly    pub-      wheat   referendum   lart   May.    creaUng    the 
can  citizen  has  followed  all  these  steps  and      f^^^^"^.  f*  ,?^,,"^7'T'^,Vt^^^      Hnririff    thP      nrosoect  of  the  big  drop  in  wheat  value,  both 
practiced  each  one,  he  should  consider  him-      lished    the    following    letter    during    the      f^f  F^^%;°^  °if^./and   the  Wall   Street 
Llf  wen  prepared  to  step  out  Into  the  world     last  weekend,  the  Post  publication  ap-      J^^^^i^'Jter viewed  baie^  ?fflciaS  and  re- 
as  the  challenging  American  citizen.  pearing    on    Sunday,    and    the    Star    on     ''^^  ^.^^^  ^-^^^  would  be  no  reduction  in 

And  what  a  challenge  It  Is.    Today's  world      Saturday.  \^^  price  of  bread.    The  bakers  pointed  out 

moves  so  much  faster  and  farther  than  the  Text  of  the  letter  follows :  that  the  cost  of  wheat  in  a  21-cent  pound 

worlds  of  Christopher  Columbus  and  Abra-  .......    t  v.  .-  »+»,tir,»     loaf  of  bread  is  only  2%  cente  and  said  that 

ham     Lincoln,     that     the     difference     really         Dear   Sn:    President   Johnson   Is   starting      [^^Z  "J^j^j;;^^**^^^ 

startles   the  Imagination.     Because   of   this,     hU  war  on  poverty  by  proposing  a  tax  on     J^^f ^^^^^JJ  prlc^would  not  bring  consumer 
the   horizons   are   many   and   broad   for   the      poor  people.  .«vini?K 

American  who  wants  to  take  up  the  challenge         The  administration  wheat  bill  (H.R.  9780)       ^*Ii"f  °^  certificate  nlan  now  before  the 

of  citizenship.  proposes  a  processing  tax  on  flour,  and  this     _  J^«  ^^,\^' 'l^^^S^  PiSy°°7etter  to  the 

The  greatest  challenge  to  confront  the  cltl-  tax,  of  course,  will  b.  passed  on  to  consumers,  ^.f .  f  ^^*^!!  J^^o^^dM  that  when  wheat 
zen  is  the  maintenance  of  peace.  There  U  Poor  people  are  the  biggest  users  of  flour  and  ^^  ^^'^^"^ff ^!^'  ^°V^^^^  JJJl  Ji~r  bush- 
no  denying  that  we  live  in  a  world  where  flour  products.  As  Income  goes  down,  use  ^''^J^^'l^l^^l^^^J^\'^J^,^J^ ^arXh 
the  merest  touch  of  a  trigger  could  explode     of  wheat  products  in  the  diet  goes  up.  el.  farmers  shau  also  get  a  cer^ 
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•TO  cent,  per  bushel  wblch  millers  must  have 
Then  OiJ^  process  wheat  Into  food  ThU 
:Srm2nLln  the  present  W  per  t»"*»«^^: 
turn  to  farmers  on  wheat  used  In  ^ood  P^O"- 
uO^  It  will  maintain  the  present  wheat- 
S?^  price  relationship  and  not  Impose  an 

"*?;Tf oSoX  Chart,  prepared  for  me  by  the 
uSiy    of    Congress    Le8^'»"'r  ^f'*"?" 
Service    shows  how  wheat  prices  have  fallen 
fTnM^MT^Tfrom  an  Index  value  of  100  to 
l^ut  91      In  thTsame  period  bakery  prod- 
uS  prlJi.  have  climbed  from  100  to  an  Index 
of  iS    There  has  been  a  tremendous  wlden- 
m«  of   the  farm-consumer   price   'P^**^  °° 
wh'eat  foods.    The  certificate  plan  only  fore- 
stalls another  great  Jump  In  <*»',«P[^„.._^,t 
I  have  a  bona  fide  concern  about  the  plight 
of  less  fortunate  cltl«ns,  ^<^^^^'^\fll^^\ 
ers  who  have  net  Incomes  of  o^^y ,"  P*"*"!! 
of  the  national  average  per  capita  Income^    U 
U  if  JoLible  to  prevent  a  WSO  million  further 
decllneln  farm  Income  from  wheat  used  In 
JSe^  Product,  without  injury  to  con.um- 
ers-a.  the  certificate  proposal  wUl  do  m  re - 
l^n   to   domestic   food   wheat-we   should 
adopt  the  preventaUve. 

Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

WASHIWOTON 
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Mr  Speaker,  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  Senator  replied  to  my  letter  on  the 
extremely  regressive  nature  of  the  pro- 
posed Ux  on  flour  must  have  left  Win 
Uttle  time  to  check  the  facts.  If  he  had 
taken  the  time,  he  would  have  found  In 
the  official  US.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture statistics  the  foUowing : 

First.  The  price  farmers  received  for 
wheat  in  July  1963  was  $1.75  Per J^ushel^ 
It  now  appears  that  the  free  market  price 
for  wheat  in  July  of  1964  wUl  be  about 
il  40  per  bushel.  When  over  70  cents 
per  bushel  consumer  tax— value  of  the 
Certificate  In  the  ''heat  proposal-is 
added  to  this  latter  price.  It  brings  the 
Snfarm  cost  to  the  mlUer  to  $2.10-up 
35  cents  from  a  year  earlier 

Second.  Monthly  prices  farmers  re- 
ceived for  wheat  for  the  1963-64  market- 
S  year  Included:  July.  $175:  August. 
11.77:  and  September.  $1.84. 

Note  that  there  is  a  normal  seasonal 
increase  In  the  price  of  wheat  after  har- 
vest.   The  low  point  of  the  year  Is  usu- 
ally in  July.    The  USDA  estimates  that 
the  average  price  to  be  received  by  fairo- 
ers  for  the  entire  1963  crop  of  wheat  wlU 
be  $1  87  per  bushel.     Farmers  received 
$2  per  bushel  In  only  1  month  of  the 
196^-64  marketing  year.     Senator  Mc- 
OOV.RN  is  trying  to  leave  the  Impression 
that  farmers  received  $2  per  bushel  on 
the  average  for  the  1963  year  crop. 

Third  With  1964  crop  wheat  starting 
out  in  July  of  1964  at  about  $1  40  and 
with  normal  reasonable  carrying  charges 
adding  at  least  10  cents  per  bushel 
through  the  marketing  year,  the  cost  of 
wheat  to  miUers  will  go  up  to  at  least 
$2 .20  per  bushel.  ^       w     * 

Fourth.  There  Is  no  way  for  the  wheat 
millers  to  recapture  the  excess  costs  un- 
der the  proposed  certificate  plan  except 
by  adding  these  costs  to  the  price  of 
flour  The  low-Income  consumer  will 
have  to  pay  the  freight  for  these  addl- 
Uonal  costs  at  the  retaU  counter. 

Senator  McGovxhn  Indicates  that  the 
certificate  plan  will  re<»pture  a  pros- 
pective $350  million  windfall  to  middle- 
men.  This  Is  pure  claptxap. 


The  marketing  Industry  is  so  hlgWy 
competitive  that  any  reducUon  In  the 
SS^f  wheat  would  immediately  have 
been  passed  on  to  fiour  purchasers.  Sen- 
^?^^ov.RN  has  completely  over- 
looked  the  fact  that  40  percent  of  the 
Smmner  purchases  of  wheat  products 
are  made  In  the  form  of  flour 

The  low-income  consumer  buys  flour 
and  uses  labor  to  convert  this  essential 
food  Item  into  processed  products  for  the 
table.     These  figures  are  also  available 

^''^f^^slop    dragging    red    herrings 
across  the  economic  face  of  America. 

No  matter  how  this  tax  Is  dressed  up. 
It  is  a  regressive  consumer  tax— one  i 
had  always  been  told  no  Uberal  would  be 
?ound  dead  favoring.  It  \s  a  consumer 
tax  that  makes  wheat  fed  to  pets  ar«l 
livestock  cheaper  than  wheat  fed  to  hu- 
mans. .  . 

Just  what  kind  of  an  anti-anUpoverty 
tax  is  this?  Let  us  face  it.  The  a^JJ" 
Istration  wheat  program  would  be  n- 
nanced  by  a  Ux  on  consumers  so  regrw- 
slve  that  it  can  properly  be  caUed  a  tax 
on  poor  people. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  HOUSING  PRO- 
POSAL: ENDORSEMENTS  AND  EX- 
PLANATIONS 

Mr  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  New  Jersey  iMr  WidnallI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  WIDNALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Special  H°;;^- 
ing  Subcommittee  have  submitted  simi- 
lar bills  H  R.  9771.  H.R.  9772.  H.R.  9785. 
and  H.R   9955.  providing  for  a  new  low- 
income  housing  program,  and  a  siKnm- 
cant  number  of  necessary  reforms  in  the 
Federal  urban  renewal  program  which 
we  hope  will  be   given  the  same  con- 
sideration that  we  intend  to  give  tothe 
administration  housing  program.    Pres- 
ent   indications,    however,    reveal    that 
hope  as  somewhat  forlorn. 

The     Housing     and     Home    Finance 
Agency  has  forwarded  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee a  review  of  my  bill.  H.R.  9771.  which 
purports  to  be  a  section-by-sectlon  analy- 
sis of  the  proposal.    In  fact,  the  analysis 
ignores  entirely  several  key  secUons  of 
the  bill.  Including  one  provision  which 
would   require  relocation  of  those  dis- 
placed from  an  urban  renewal  project  on 
a    nondiscriminatory    basis.    In    most 
cases,  the  analysis  ignores  the  intent  of 
the  provisions  being  reviewed,  and  in  a 
few  cases  completely  misreads  the  lan- 
guage or  overlooks  what  the  bill  says 

entirely.  . 

What  is  most  disappointing  to  me.  ana 
I  am  sure  to  the  low -income  citizen  and 
small  businessman  affected  by  urban 
renewal  and  in  need  of  assisUnce.  is  that 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
has  given  no  Indication  that  It  appre- 
ciates Uie  problems  that  the  bill  la  de- 


signed to  solve.    Each  provision  is  based 
on  U?e  findings  of  independent  studies 
JSd  observers,  some  privately  affilia^. 
and  others  working  on  Federal  granUr 
In  particular,  use  has  beeri  made  by  U^ 
minority   of   the   Connecticut   AdvUory 
SStee  to  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
miSSn  report  of  July  1963.  with  resp^t 
to    rehabillUtlon.    relocation    and    the 
need  for  a  new  concept  of  low-income 
housing.    We  have  also  made  use  of  a 
study  by  Brown  University  ^ o^  Uie  SrnaU 
Business  Administration  of   the  ellects 
of  urban  renewal  on  small  business. 

-Se  analysis  prepared  by  HHFA  mjkes 
no  mention  of  these  studies  which  have 
been  avaUable  to  the  agency     I  f^l  to 
SrsJ^d  why  such  studies    init^t^ 
under  this  administration,  and  paid  for 
by  taxpayer  funds,  are  aPPa^enUy  ig- 
nored and  resisted.     In  the  material  I 
will  submit  for  Inclusion  foUowlng  my 
remarks    I   am  including  a  copy  of  a 
letter  received  from  Dr.  John  D.  Magu^e. 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
JocaUon   for   the  Connecticut   Advisory 
Committee  endorsing  the  Proposals  con- 
tained in  H.R.  9771  pertaining  to  reloca- 
Uon.  rehabillUtlon  and  a  new  approach 
to  low-income  housing.     I  think  th^  l5 
must  reading  for  anyone  trxUy  Interested 
in  perfecting  the  Federal  housing  and 
urban  renewal  programs,  wid  I  hope  it 
will  not  go  unnoticed  by  HHFA. 

I  have  prepared  a  secUon-by-secUon 
reply  to  the  analysis  by  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  otHB..  9771.  to 
set  the  record  straight.    This  reply,  to- 
gether with  a  covering  letter  to  Dr.  Rob- 
ert C  Weaver,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  I 
will  also  include  in  the  Record  at  tWa 
time  following  my  remarks.     In  addition 
I  include  a  copy  of  the  HHFA  analysis 
Itself  so  that  my  coUeagues.  the  pubUc 
and  the  press  may  make  a  ' air  compwi- 
son      Should   I   receive   any   additional 
Smment  in  the  future  from  Dr.  Weaver 
I  will  be  pleased  to  place  that  In  the 
Record  as  well. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
when  the  minority  members  of  the  Spe- 
cial Housing  Subcommittee  announced 
their  intention  to  Introduce  a  hous  n« 
bUl  we  pledged  to  give  full  consideration 
to  any  administration  Proposal.     I  re- 
gret the  fact  that  so  far  the  possibilities 
of  waging  a  bipartisan  batUe  on  behaW 
of  our  low-income  ciUzen.  our  small  busi- 
nessman,   and    the   American    taxpayer 
appears   to  have  been  ignored  by  the 
Johnson  administration. 
The  article  follows : 


Concuss  or  the  Uttmo  States. 

House  or  Repexsentatives. 
Waahington.  DC.  March  2.  1994. 

L°min^~;r^H^Si^-n.   Hon.e  Finance 
Agency.  Washington.  DC. 
DEAi  D«.  WEAVE.:  I  have  rea^,  ^1^^  *°^\ 
•«t  the  staff  analysis  of  my  bill.  H.R.  wmi. 
wil2  yiS^Uansm'tted  to  Chairman  W„oht 
?atmJ  of  the  Hou«.  Banking  and  Currency 
committee.    This  purports  ^^^^  "^*  ^^^^J! 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance   Agency 
SL  e^h  ^lon  of  the  bill.     A  n^^ot 
the  sections  have  been  l«°o'«li°°'P^'!gi 
however,  and  on  many  other  occasions  the 
Tiiguage  of  the  bill  has  either  been  misinter- 
preted or  misread. 


What  Is  most  disappointing  Is  the  fact  that 
the  problems  theriiselves.  which  the  bill  di- 
rects lUelf  to.  have  not  been  comprehended 
by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
Nearly  every  provision  In  H.R.  9771  Is  an 
attempt  to  deal  with  a  documented  need  on 
the  part  of  the  low-Income  citizen,  the  small 
businessman,  and  the  American  taxpayer. 
In  particular,  the  bill  has  drawn  upon  the 
studies  done  by  the  Connecticut  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. July  1963.  and  a  Brown  University 
study,  financed  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration which  Is  about  to  be  published 
and  which  deals  with  business  relocation  In 
Providence.  R.I. 

In  this  regard.  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Relocation  for  the  Connecticut 
Advisory  Committee,  endorsing  a  number  of 
aspects  of  my  bill.  These  Include  the  re- 
quirements that  relocation  assistance  begin 
at  the  time  a  project  Is  first  approved  Instead 
of  at  time  of  condemnation,  and  that  reloca- 
tion be  carried  out  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  creed,  or  national  origin,  two  provisions 
your  section-by-sectlon  analysis  failed  to 
comment  upon.  Included  also  are  provisions 
for  a  new  loan  program  to  encourage  re- 
habUltatlon.  a  priority  for  residential  proj- 
ects over  commercial  downtown  development, 
and  a  physical  verification  of  the  existence  of 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing  at  the  time 
of  relocation,  which  you  opposed  In  your 
comments.  Endorsed  as  well  Is  our  new  ap- 
proach to  public  housing.  It  Is  Interesting 
to  note  that  the  same  criticism  you  level 
against  the  suggested  leasing  plan  for  low- 
Income  housing  in  H.R.  9771  could  be  used 
equally  as  well  against  a  similar,  but  more 
limited,  program  in  the  administration  bill. 
I  would  call  your  attention,  also,  to  the 
comments  by  Dr.  Basil  G.  Zlmmer,  professor 
of  sociology  at  Brown  University,  and  the 
author  of  the  Providence  study  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  Although 
Professor  Zlnuner  has  not  had  time  to  study 
H.R.  9771  In  detail,  he  writes.  In  a  letter  to 
me  dated  February  21,  1964: 

"However,  I  do  wish  to  note  that  I  would 
favor  any  legislation  that  would  correct  at 
least  some  of  the  Inequities  that  are  reported 
In  my  study.  I  am  wholeheartedly  In  sym- 
pathy with  the  general  objectives  of  urban 
renewal.  However,  I  think  there  Is  a  real 
need,  as  you  point  out  In  your  statement, 
for  "an  honest  examination  of  the  Imperfec- 
tions of  the  program  and  the  development 
of  valid  answers  to  the  problems  these  Im- 
perfections create.' 

"I  feel  that  It  is  a  shame — actually  almost 
a  disgrace — that  the  Federal  Government 
would  continue  to  spend  millions  of  dollars 
on  urban  renewal  without  providing  signif- 
icant funds  for  objective  outside  appraisals 
of  the  consequences  of  these  programs. 
There  are  few  problems  In  modern  American 
society  more  In  need  of  research." 

As  one  who  shares  Dr.  Zlnuner 's  general 
sympathy  with  urban  renewal,  I  might  add 
that  there  are  few  problenis  more  In  need 
of  the  use  of  the  readily  available  research 
that  has  already  been  done.  The  studies  I 
have  mentioned  have  been  received  by  the 
administration.  I  faU  to  understand  why 
such  studies,  initiated  under  this  adminis- 
tration, and  paid  for  by  taxpayer  funds,  are 
apparently  ignored  and  resisted. 

A  point  by  point  reply  to  your  analysis  of 
H.R.  9771  Is  enclosed  with  this  letter.  When 
the  Republican  members  of  the  House  Spe- 
cial Housing  Subcommittee  announced  their 
Intention  to  Introduce  a  comprehensive 
hovLslng  bill  of  their  own,  prior  to  any  mes- 
sage from  the  President,  we  pledged  to  give 
full  consideration  to  any  reasonable  pro- 
posals from  the  administration.    I  regret  the 


fact  that  to  date  the  possibilities  of  devel- 
oping a  bipartisan  approach  to  the  problems 
of  our  low-Income  citizens  appear  to  have 
been  ignored. 

Sincerely  yours. 

William  B.  Widnall, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Wesletan  Untversitt, 

MlDDLETOWN,     CONN., 

February  18,  1964. 
Representative  William  B.  Widnall. 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  House  of 
Representatives.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Representattve  Widnall:  As  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Relocation  for 
the  Connecticut  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  I  am  writ- 
ing to  offer  our  strongest  support  for  HJl. 
9771,  the  bill  on  housing  which  you  have 
submitted  In  the  House  Special  Housing 
Committee.  It  is  clear  that  you  have  utilized 
the  lengthy  report  which  we  prepared  here 
in  Connecticut  for  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. Oxor  report,  as  you  know,  grew  out 
of  a  most  careful  year-long  study  of  what 
happened  to  families  who  had  to  be  displaced 
by  the  coming  of  \irban  renewal.  We  dis- 
covered some  major  deficiencies  in  the  pres- 
ent operations  of  local  public  authorities, 
principally  because  of  the  absence  of  suffi- 
cient national  guidelines  In  Urban  Renewal 
Administration  Itself.  We  proposed,  after 
the  most  careful  analysis,  the  key  changes 
required  to  make  urban  renewal  function 
equitably  and   more  humanely. 

I  am  delighted  to  see.  as  are  the  other 
members  of  my  committee,  that  your  pro- 
posed legislation  incorporates  our  major 
recommendations.  We  find  the  following 
asi>ects  of  your  bill  most  realistic  and 
heartily  support  them:  relocation  assistance 
to  begin  at  the  time  a  project  Is  first  ap- 
proved Instead  of  at  time  of  condemnation, 
and  relocation  without  regard  to  race,  color, 
creed  or  national  origin;  a  new  approach  to 
public  housing  to  Improve  both  Its  Image 
and  operation;  a  new  loan  program  for  en- 
couraging rehabilitation;  and  requiring  resi- 
dential urban  renewal  projects  to  have  a 
priority  over  downtown  commercial  projects 
and  a  physlclal  verification  of  the  existence 
of  decent,  safe  and  sanitary  hovising  at  the 
time  of  relocation. 

Since  I  shall  be  unable  to  get  to  Wash- 
ington personally  during  the  hearings,  I 
want  to  go  on  record  as  strongly  support- 
ing H.R.  9771. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  D.  Magttire, 
Professor  of  Religion. 


Reply  or  Congressman  William  B.  Widnall 
(N.J.),  Ranking  Republican  on  House 
Special  Housing  Suecommittee,  to  Views 
OF  HHFA  ON  H.R.  9771,  "Housing  and 
Neighborhood  Rehabilitation  Act  or 
1964" 

TITLE    I.    low    rent    HOUSING    IN    PRIVATE    AC- 
COMMODATIONS 

The  administration  has  suggested  a  10.000 
unit  lease  program  In  comparison  to  the  30,- 
000  unit  per  year  figure  of  the  Widnall  bill, 
and  projects  It  over  a  4-year  period  rather 
than  a  1-year  trial  period.  Although  the  ad- 
ministration agrees  with  the  use  of  this  ap- 
proach. It  has  nevertheless  chosen  to  down- 
grade the  Republican  proposal  rather  than 
make  a  Joint  effort  In  changing  the  effective- 
ness and  Image  of  public  housing.  HHPA 
objections  and  the  answers  to  them  are  as 
follows : 

1.  That  H.R.  9771  would  make  the  use  of 
existing  rental  housing  an  exclusive  approach 
to  supplying  low  Income  people  with  de- 
cent, safe,  and  sanitary  housing. 

This  Is  a  false  aasxxmptlon  on  several 
counts.     First,   there   are   now  over   650,000 


units  under  Federal  control,  with  100,000 
to  120,000  coming  available  each  year.  Sec- 
ondly, there  is  an  additional  181,000  units 
either  under  construction,  under  annual  con- 
tributions contract,  under  preliminary  loan, 
or  under  some  other  reservation.  The  great 
bulk  of  these,  78  percent,  are  not  under  con- 
struction— at  the  present  rate  of  construc- 
tion It  will  take  5  years  to  complete  this  task. 
New  authorizations  of  units  that  need  to  be 
constructed  will  not  appreciably  shorten 
the  waiting  lists  or  meet  presently  known 
needs,  but  a  crash  program  of  30.000  rental 
units  win.  Congress  and  the  executive  can 
then  make  a  comparison  between  the  two 
types  of  programs  both  In  terms  of  human 
benefits  and  economic  cost. 

2.  That  H.R.  9771  "appears  to  prohibit" 
leasing  units  except  where  the  community 
already  has  a  low-rent  housing  project. 

The  only  language  that  could  be  so  con- 
strued, by  any  stretch  of  the  Imagination, 
speaks  of  supplementing  present-type  proj- 
ect facilities  "to  meet  the  totol  housing  needs 
of  the  community  In  which  they  are  lo- 
cated." The  "they"  refers  to  the  new  type 
housing  unit,  not  the  old  standard  unit. 
There  Is  no  Intent  to  so  limit  the  program; 
of  course,  there  would  be  a  need  for  a  local 
bousing  authority  to  be  set  up  If  It  did  not 
exist. 

3.  That  there  is  no  provision  In  H.R.  9771 
to  pay  for  administrative  costs  the  local 
hoxising  authority  might  Incur  In  taking  on 
these  new  duties. 

Under  the  present  housing  program,  the 
Federal  financial  share  is  limited  to  the 
amortization  of  the  bonds  Issued  by  the  lo- 
cal housing  authorities.  The  Federal  Gtov- 
ernment  cannot,  by  law,  pay  directly  any 
administrative  costs  Incurred  by  the  local 
housing  auth<Mity.  The  objection  Is  not  only 
specious,  but  Illogical  since  it  applies  equal- 
ly as  well  to  the  administration's  own  pro- 
gram. In  fact,  without  any  new  language, 
some  administrative  costs  will  be  built  into 
the  total  development  costs  on  which  the 
annual  contributions  contracts  rest,  Just  as 
at  present. 

4.  That  there  Is  no  consideration  given,  in 
H.R.  9771,  to  fiuctuations  In  the  nvmiber  of 
suitable  units  available. 

Even  assimilng  that  this  Is  so  important 
that  It  must  be  written  Into  law  rather  than 
be  handled  through  the  administration  of 
the  program,  the  argument  again  applies  as 
well  to  the  administration  program.  Testi- 
mony by  Dr.  Weaver  cited  statistics  In  sup- 
port of  the  use  of  existing  housing,  but  gave 
no  Indication  that  fiuctuations  were  con- 
sidered In  the  number  of  imlts  available. 

5.  That  "the  various  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  would  authorize  local  housing  author- 
ities to  delegate  public  powers  to  private  In- 
dividuals raise  serious  constitutional  ques- 
tions." 

What  specific  provisions  and  what  serious 
constitutional  questions  are  not  detailed  In 
the  comments.  But  then  there  Is  no  detail 
either  on  the  administration  leasing  plan 
and  how  it  will  delegate  authority  as  It 
must.  The  plea  of  unconstitutionality  is 
the  last  resort  of  someone  who  cannot  think 
of  any  other  valid  reason  to  oppose  a  plan 
that  Is  not  his.  It  could,  of  course,  be  used 
against  any  housing  or  urban  renewal  plan 
Involving  some  delegation  of  authority  to 
private  Individuals,  planners,  architects,  cor- 
porations and  the  like.  The  fact  remains 
that  a  leasing  system  Is  a  contractual  ar- 
rangement making  use  of  private  property 
or  administration  for  a  public  purpose,  and  Is 
representative  of  a  common,  ordinary  man- 
ner of  carrying  on  the  business  of  Govern- 
ment. Rather  than  leave  these  arrange- 
ments solely  to  administrative  discretion, 
HH.  9771  spells  out  the  system  in  sOme  de- 
tail. 


4S32 

rrtvE  n.  co««toc8atiom  or  cowdocot 
AltbouKh   ttM   admlnUtxaUon   bill    makes 

so^e^^rt  to  improve  co^P^^''°^^^Z' 
^U  to  tho.e  evlct«l  from  an  urban  re- 
^ewaTa«a  HHFA  ha.  chown  again  to  Ignore 
t'hriSmUtl"  of  combining  Ide-and^n- 
Bteadobjecta  on  two  general  »«<*  °^*  "P*^^ 
S^^d  to  the  much  more  comprehenalve 
Republican  compenaaUon  propa»l« 
"T  HHFA    object,    that    the    .tandar^^ 

SSSTruVcTnrut\^o£a.;^^^^^ 

-sllSS^^'of-cTMn^^T^^^^^ 
be   inadequate  In   the   pa.t   both  'o/  i°<" 

SSa?S!  ^e  fact  that  HHPA  doe.  acknowl- 
SSi^e  limitation,  and  the  comprehenalve- 
SS  S  the  Republican  blU  I.  P«ft»»P-  "^« 
^  r^mmendatlon  that  bill  could  have. 
*^dv^r^^tutory    provlalon..    of    courw^ 
^n^   changed    and   no   doubt   would    be 
^Sd  in  th^'  States  wishing  to  continue 
SfSfpniram.     ConsUtutlonal  limitation.. 
S  \tlfi^  by  the  court.,  go  to  the  ques^ 
Uon  of  lu«t  compensaUon  for  a  taking  of  a 
cro^riy  intere.t through  the  power  of  em- 
properxy  •  There  U  no  known  court  de- 

STion  .Smg  thS  a  site  or  It.  Instrumen- 
23uy  Sinof  make  'upplemental  payment, 
which  is  what  thU  blU  deals  with  In  It.  re 

placement  value  sections.  _^,_,  n,on- 

2.  HHFA  claims  that  since  no  l^eralmon 
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ey'ls  p^vld*^  f^rTn 'the  bill  for  these  sup- 
p^lementel  payments.  State  or  local  ^^nds  b^ 
Kg  not  available  for  thU  P^?f  •  ^*^,"„^"J 
compensation  plan,  would  not  be  developed 

'^U  SoutrS  noted  that  existing  law  could 
be  Changed  on  a  State  level  to  allow  for  sup- 
jTementll  payments  being  Included  In  ^e 
?ocal  share  of  the  cost  of  ^^«  P'°{f '.^^^ 
Republican  bill  aMume.  ^hat  thl.  can  be 
done  and  that  there  Is  therefore  no  need 
S  prov^Je  for  speclflc  Federal  V-^^^f- 
.inci  the  Federal  Government  wUl  pay  U. 
share  of  the  Increased  cost,  of  the  project 
S^ugh  paying  It.  share  of  the  project  cost 

^"^a^^raFA  questions  specifically  only  one  as- 
pect of  HJi.  9771  in  regard  to  compensaUon 
for  tenant,  and  whether  It  U  complete 
enough.  From  that  question  HHFA  decide, 
that  this  bin  wlU  help  big  buslnew  more 
than  small  buslnew. 

in   fact,    the    small    businessman   receives 
KTcater  protection  under  the  Republican  blU 
Ind  greater  help  to  relocate  and  stay  In  bu.l- 
new    than    under    the    administration    bill 
There  Is  no  limitation  on  moving  expenses, 
there  would  be  payment,  for  low  of  profit., 
for  rent  for  temporary  quarters,  for  removal 
and  installation  of  equipment  and  fixturwi. 
for  attorney  fees,  and  for  replacement  of  the 
leasehold    Interest   taken.     In   contrast,    the 
administration   bill    Includes  a   $1,000    pay- 
ment plus  another  11.500  separation  fee  If 
the  business  cannot  relocate  after  a  years 
time      This  Is  hardly  more  than  a  consola- 
tion prize  to  the  small  buslnesaman  and  hi. 
employees.      Many    of    these   establishments 
are  owned   by.   employ,  and   serve  minority 

rrroups.  .  . 

No  mention  Is  made  by  HHFA  of  these  ad- 
ditional payment  provision.,  nor  of  the  pro- 
vision  which   would   make  available   to  the 
evicted  individual  or  business  money  for  re- 
location and  replacement  at  an  earlier  point 
in   time   than   at   present.     Nor  does  HHFA 
apeak  of  the  provision  which  would  provide 
fOT    compensation    for    damage    to    property 
interest,   a.   well   a.   for   an  actual   taking. 
Republican  members  Intend  to  give  careful 
consideration   to   the   rental   payment,   pro- 
vision of  the  administration  blU,  and  hope 
that  HHFA  win  reconsider  lU  position  with 
respect  to  HJl.  9771. 


TTTL.     m.   tn»AW     BXNIWAL     AND     EttATB) 

paovisioN. 
Section  301(a) .  HHFA  object,  to  congres- 
slo^l  Sclaratlon  of  policy  that  Admlnl.- 
t^?Jr  must  determine  rehabUltatlon  wojnd 
be  inappropriate  before  »PP^°;^*°«  P^^^^y 
involving  demolition  on  ground,  "^"^^'y 
covered  by  present  Urban  Renewal  Admln- 

"?Le°evC'cr  submitted  at  hearing.,  by 
thPSene^l  Accounting  Office  and  through 
letter,  from  the  little  people  Involved  Indl- 
caJT  Uiat  however  adequate  present  policy 
mSht  be  If  It  were  used^  It  1«  not  t^lng 
ac^  upon  with  sufficient  force  "  1«  ^oped 
that  It   is   not   nece«ary  to  explain  to  the 

Ac^lnlstrator  why  C°«ST  ,1»,^  ^^^eJS- 
proprlate  policymaking  body  than  an  execu 

"^icToraOMb):  HHFA  o^Jec^^^-^^^ 
million.  3  year  program  of  "babllltatlon 
loans  at  low  Interest  rates  for  thoM  unable 
to  ^btoln  or  afford  commercial  financing 
1  eSfA  states  that  bin  cannot  authorize 
localTubllc  agency  to  make  the  rehablllta. 
tlon  l^ns.  a.  It  purport,  to  do  according  to 

In   term,   of  the   um   of  Federal   money.. 

there  U  nothing  to  P"^*'^' ^^^^^J'^r  sSkSac 
thorlze  the  use  of  theM  fund,  for  a  «I»clflc 
purpoM  by  the  local  P"»>llc  agency  It  1. 
Irue^d  the  bni  doe.  not  "f"  ««,  "^'f- ^* 
the  local  public  agency  must  obtain  the  au- 
thority to  participate  In  the  Program^  If  It 
doe.  not  have  .uch  authority,  ^rom  the 
State  or  local  governing  body  creating  It  In 
the  first  place.  It  1.  assumed  that  this 
would  take  place  If  the  locality  and  State 
wished  to  participate  In  the  program. 

2  HHFA  considers  cost,  of  participation 
by  local  public  agencies,  administratively,  to 
be  prohibitive. 

If  thU  is  so,  then  the  obvious  anawer  to 
the  problem  is  to  provide  for  the  payments 
of  administrative  cost,  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  HHFA  is  apparently  so  unin- 
terested in  the  rehabilitation  program  that 
the  thought  of  suggesting  this  never  oc- 
curred to  the  agency. 

3  HHFA  complains  that  there  Is  no  pro- 
vision for  the  security  of  the  loan,  or  for 
who  abwjrb.  any  default. 

A  loan  contract  is  enforceable  In  a  court 
of  law  as  is  any  contract.    It  Is  assumed  that 
the    Administrator    may    recommend    steps 
necessary  to  secure  the  loans,  and  that  the 
defaults  will  be  absorbed  by  the  revolving 
Federal   loan   fund,   but   these  both  can   be 
spelled  out   in   the  bill   If   necessary.     It  Is 
aV«>  assumed  that  there  are  risks    nvolyed  In 
this  type  of  loan  and  that  default,  will  oc- 
cur      Rehabilitation    will    be    accomplished 
regardless,  and  the  costs  wUl  be  much  less 
than   If  the  property  wa«  razed,  allowed  to 
deteriorate,  or  purchased  by  the  local  public 
a«ency  for  rehabilitation  with  corresponding 
relocation  problems  and  administrative  costs. 
Self-help  will  generate  pride  In  ones  home 
and  In  ones  neighborhood  with  correspond- 
ing economic  and  social  benefits. 

4    HHFA  claims  that  the  bill  provides  no 
test  of  economic  value  of  the  Improvement. 
The  bill  provides  policy  direction  for  ad- 
ministrative regulation,  to  thl.  end;  a  find- 
ing   that    the    loan    wUl    not    exceed    three- 
fourth,  of   the  remaining  economic   Itfe   of 
the  structure  after  rehabilitation,  a  finding 
by  the   local  public  agency  of  the  amount 
needed  for  rehabllltotlon.  and  a  stated  pur- 
poM  for  these  loans  that   they  will  enable 
residences  and  buslnesM.  within  an  urban 
renewal  project  area  to  carry  out  the  objec- 
tives for  the  urban  renewal  plan. 

5.  HHFA  claim,  that  HJl.  9771  Mts  no 
limits  on  amount,  available  to  applicant. 

False  A  specific  provision  limit,  loan  to 
amount  estimated  by  local  public  agency, 
or  $10  000  for  dwelling  unit  (the  same 
mnlUtion  a.   U  in  the  present  home   Im- 


provement loan  program  of  federally  insured 
^rtgages).  or  $50,000  per  business,  which- 
ever 1.  the  le«er  amount.  ,„„mv- 
Section  301(c).   Broaden,  home  Improve- 
m!^  STn^oUn  to  Include  J-P-vjme^ 
on  residential  .tructure.  less  than  \Q  year. 
oW^  concert  with  an  "^^an  renewal  plan 
1.  HHFA  doe«  not  comment  on  tni.  mc 
"°^tlon    302(a):  Phyalcalverlflcatton    erf 
relocation   requirement  of   decent  »'•   "^^ 
Iln^  homing,  and  l-cluslon  of  pr^Ulon 
for  business  relocation  opposed  by  "Hf *; 

1  HHFA  reads  section  to  require  Phy«lcal 
verification  of  adequate  relocation  JacllltlM 
before  approval  of  project  plan  Itwlf  which 
would  be  unworkable.  ,.  «.„ 

However,  the  Intent  of  the  section  U  to 
require  physical  verification  of  adequate  re- 
jection facUltle.  inamedlately  prior  to  the 
surt  of  condemnation  proceedings  and  re- 
location of  evictees.  ThU  follow,  the 
iS^lfic  recommendation  of  the  Conn^tlcut 
A^^lsory  Committee  to  the  ^B.  ClvllR^hU 
CommlMlon.  July  1963  report.  If  n^^^' 
the  language  can  be  changed  to  read  more 
clearly  this  Intent. 

2  HHFA  object,  to  requiring  relocation 
accommodation,  to  be  available  for  bu.1- 
^ewe.  a.  well  a.  famine,  because  thl. 
•Ignore,  the  dlfflcultle.  Involved  In  reUxat- 
ing  many  concern,  due  to  continuing 
cl^ge.  in  their  buslnew  need,  and  K»pe 

°'S^"S^  from  Ignoring  thew  problem., 
the  Republican  propowl  meet,  them  hej^on. 
HHFA  wants  the  Government  to  do  t^ie  lp«W- 
InK  and  the  bualneMmen  to  accept  the  dif- 
ficulties It  1.  also  obvious  that  changes 
m  the  requirements  of  these  buslness«i  are 
a  r^ult  of  urban  renewal  activity  and  the 
lack  of  assistance  or  ability  to  relocate,  re- 
.ponalbllltle.    the    Government    should    as- 

""^Uon  302 (a)  (1)  :  Add.  requirement  that 
relocation  be  carried  out  without  regard  to 
rtcTcolor.  creed,  or  national  origin  of  dl.- 

^T  raFA  made  no  comment  on  thl.  »ectlon^ 
section  302(a)  (2)  :  Add.  requirement  that 
business  firms  be  given  "location  a«l.tonce^ 
and  that  both  for  businesses  and  Individual, 
(famines)  relocation  "«l»^""  "^ould  rtart 
at  the  earliest  poMlble  stage  of  the  project 
rather  than  when  condemnation  beg»°*; 

1  HHFA  made  no  comment  on  this  secuon. 

Section  302(a)  (3)  and  (4)  :  Prompts  addl- 
tlonal  cooperation  between  relocation  agency 
and  local  real  esUte  people  and  encourage. 
con.lder«tlon  of  the  desirability  of  r^^oca^ 
mg  small  businesses  serving  neighborhood 
market.  In  such  a  way  as  to  retain  thew 
neighborhood  markets. 

1.  HHFA  made  no  comment  on  theM  «id- 

'^S^tl^n  302(b)  ;  HHFA  states  that  admlnte- 
tratlve  regulations  allow  families  and  busi- 
nesses to  be  eligible  for  relocation  payj"*^ 
as  soon  as  urban  renewal  contract  Is  signed, 
therefore  this  section  Is  not  needed^ 

If  through  the  regulation.  thoM  who  move 
out  before  condemnation  Proceedings  start 
but  after  the  contract  Is  signed  can  still  get 
payments  for  relocation,  then  we  will  agree 
with     the     HHFA.     Otherwise     amendment 

Section  302(c)  :  Directs  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  provide  relocation  a|«l8tance 
and  information  to  sman  businesses  In  co- 
operation with  local  public  agency  at  the  ear- 
liest stage  possible  In  the  project  procew. 
1  HHFA  made  no  conunent  on  this  section. 
Section  303(a)  :  HHFA  object,  to  adding  UJ 
the  workable  program  requirement,  a  state- 
rJenTof  anUcl^a^  zoning  changes  nec«««y 
to  ease  relocation  of  businesses  from  urban 
renewal  projects  underway  because  It  would 
unnecess^arlly  restrict  a  locality's  future  «)n- 
ing  actions,  denying  the  flexlbnity  needed  to 
adapt  to  changes  In  land  use  need.. 


The  lack  of  flexibility  In  present  zoning  ap- 
proaches makes  this  new  provision  necessary. 
The  Small  Business  Administration  study  In 
Providence  performed  by  Brown  University 
found  29.6  percent  of  the  businesses  unable 
to  relocate  and  continue  most  disturbed  by 
the  problem  of  zoning  and  license  transfer. 
Seventeen  percent  of  the  business  fanurea 
Usted  zoning  as  a  principal  reason.  One- 
tenth  of  those  relocating  caUed  It  their  major 
problem.  One-sixth  of  those  businesses  dis- 
placed moved  to  the  suburbs  and  gave  zoning 
flexibility  as  a  major  reason  for  doing  so. 
taking  with  them  employment,  sales  taxes, 
and  property  taxes  out  of  the  center  city. 
This  Is  a  cost  seldom  balanced  against  the 
claimed  benefits  from  new  Jobs  and  new 
tax  ratables  as  a  result  of  urban  renewal  In 
the  center  city. 

Section  303  (b)  and  (c) :  HHFA  says  that 
to  require  a  community  to  set  specific  goals 
within  the  workable  program  concept  of 
community  self-help,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  housing  codes,  and  then  hold  the 
community  to  the  performance  of  these 
pledges  on  a  yearly  basis  would  "disastrous- 
ly delay,  or  prevent  the  completion  of, 
projects  in  various  steges  of  clearance  or 
redevelopment." 

Delay  1.  likely,  although  the  wording  of 
the  provision  allows  the  Administrator  to 
determine  whether  the  commitments  have 
been  fulfilled  "to  his  satisfaction."  allowing 
sufficient  discretion  to  take  care  of  cases  be- 
.yond  the  control  of  the  locality.  Whether 
It  would  be  more  disastrous  to  delay  or  to 
allow  conditions  perpetuating  and  breeding 
new  slums  to  continue  Is  another  question. 
The  HHFA  answer  illustrates  the  unfortu- 
nate fact  that  the  requirements  of  the  work- 
able program  have  no  teeth  and  can  be 
ignored  by  localities  with  Impunity,  as  the 
recent  rent  strikes  In  New  York.  Cleveland. 
Washington.  D.C.,  and  other  cities  tragically 

point  up.  

Section  308(d)  :  HHFA  claim.  Inclusion 
of  assistance  for  self-help,  rehabilitation, 
and  self-llquldatlng  projects  not  necessary 
since  It  authorizes  nothing  that  cannot  be 
done  now. 

This  again  Is  a  statement  of  congressional, 
not  HHFA,  policy,  with  the  hope  that  It  will 
spur  the  executive  departments  Into  a  greater 
stress  on  this  approach. 

Section  303(e)  :  HHFA  object,  to  any 
statutory  requirement  of  a  property  tax 
atudy  In  every  city  Involved  In  urban  re- 
newal to  see  what  effects  urban  renewal 
has  had  on  property  values,  and  how  real 
estate  taxation  can  be  used  as  an  Incentive 
to  Improve  property,  on  the  grounds  that 
many  communities  cannot  afford  the  studies, 
and  that  comprehensive  studies  In  selected 
areas  would  do. 

Comprehensive  studies.  If  undertaken, 
would  be  welcome.  If  the  HHFA  and  virlaan 
renewal  authorities  will  make  use  of  re- 
search funds  for  this  purpose,  this  section 
would  not  be  needed. 

Section  303(f):  HHFA  objects  to  a  re- 
quirement that  a  referendum  be  taken, 
which  they  loterpret  as  being  confined  to 
the  citizens  of  the  project  area,  to  gain  ap- 
proval of  the  urban  renewal  project  before 
a  contract  Is  signed,  on  the  grounds  that 
this  Interferes  with  the  right  of  the  State 
or  locality  to  determine  for  themselves  the 
method  of  approval. 

First,  the  clear  language  of  the  bUl  refers 
to  a  communltywlde  vote,  not  one  confined 
to  the  project  area.  Second,  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  already  contains  specific  provi- 
sions for  approval  by  the  governing  body 
of  the  application  for  a  planning  advance 
(sec.  102Q).  and  the  project  (sec.  106a). 
and  both  provisions  obviously  restrict 
the  method  of  approval.  Finally,  the  In- 
crefised  use.  of  noncash  credits  toward  the 
Ipcal  share  of  the  project  rather  than  bond 
Issues  restricts  the  opportunities  for  com- 


munity votes.  The  value  of  the  community- 
wide  vote  Is  lllxistrated  by  the  recent  ex- 
perience In  Cleveland  where  a  bond  Usue 
was  voted  down  despite  Its  support  by  the 
city  council   and  a  mayor  elected  without 

opi>o8ltlon.  

Section  303(g)  :  HHFA  objects  to  giving 
priority  status  to  projects  where  cities  are 
able  to  pledge  Increased  tax  revenues  from 
project  property  against  their  financial  ob- 
ligations for  the  project  to  encoxu-age  self- 
llquldatlng  projects.  becauM  It  would  dic- 
tate method  of  financing  and  would  encour- 
age projects  vrlth  high  tax  revenue,  rather 
than  project,  "to  meet  the  community, 
hiunan  needs." 

First,  the  provision  does  not  dictate  a  fi- 
nancing method,  but  rather  encourages  a 
method  which  would  be  equally  appropriate 
a.  any  other  and  would  also  stretch  the 
urban  renewal  dollar  that  much  further. 
Second,  It  hardly  seems  appropriate  for  an 
administration  which  wishes  to  raise  the 
limitation  on  nonresidential  projects  from 
30  to  35  percent  at  the  expense  of  the  sltun- 
dweller  to  speak  of  Ignoring  "the  conunu- 
nlty's  human  needs"  when  referring  to  the 
Republican  bill. 

This  section  must  be  read  In  context  with 
the  rest  of  the  bill.  First,  there  is  priority 
given  to  projects  which  would  provide  solu- 
tion, to  the  housing  needs  of  the  low-Income 
citizen  In  each  community  prior  to  efforts 
at  the  profitable  commercial  develc^ment 
(sec.  304  discussed  below).  Second,  the 
more  stringent  check  on  the  actual  avail - 
abUlty  of  decent,  wife  and  sanitary  housing 
(sec.  302a)  shovild  encourage  the  resettlement 
of  dlsplacees  on  urban  renewal  project 
land  as  It  becomes  available,  rather  than  to 
Increase  the  trend  to  using  urban  renewal 
land  for  high-rise,  high  rent  apartments 
as  Is  now  the  case.  Only  after  these  priori- 
ties were  met  would  land  be  tvimed  to  high 
tax  return  use,  and  then  a  self-llquldatlng 
project  priority  would  be  logical. 

Section  304(a) :  HHFA  objects  to  putting 
predominantly  nonresidential  projects  on 
a  loan  basis  on  the  grounds  that  this  would 
limit  projects  to  those  specializing  in  in- 
tense, small  development,  and  that  very 
few  localities  could  afford  to  do  so  because 
of  existing  financial  problems. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  was  to  use  urban  renewal  as  a  means 
to  seciirlng  a  decent  home  for  every  Ameri- 
can. Any  conunerclal  development  of  pre- 
dominantly nonresidential  nature  1.  an  ex- 
ception to  this  policy,  first  Introduced  In 
1954  at  10  percent  of  the  total  urban  renewal 
appropriation.  This  was  raised  to  20  per- 
cent In  1959,  to  30  percent  In  1961,  and  now 
it  Is  being  contemplated  that  the  exception 
be  raised  to  35  percent  to  meet  the  "known 
demand"  for  this  type  of  urban  renewal,  In 
the  words  of  the  President's  housing  message. 
Obviously  there  Is  such  a  demand  because 
It  is  profitable  redevelopment  both  for  the 
city  and  the  private  redeveloper.  The  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  share  In  the  benefits,  too.  If  small,  con- 
centrated development  takes  the  place  of 
grandiose  fifteen  square  block  schemes,  this 
too  will  probably  come  as  a  relief  to  the 
harassed  small  businessman  and  his  em- 
ployees.   

Section  304  (b)  and  (c) :  HHFA  objects  to 
placing  a  first  priority  on  virban  renewal 
projects  designed  to  solve  the  housing  needs 
of  the  low-Income  citizen  and  Instead  wishes 
to  go  ahead  with  plans  to  Increase  the 
amount  spent  on  nonresidential  development 
on  the  grounds  that  this  priority  would  be 
Impossible  to  meet  except  In  the  very  smallest 
communities. 

First,  this  priority  applies  only  to  pre- 
dominantly nonresidential  projects,  not  to 
projects  Involving  nonresidential  devel- 
opment   as   part   of   a    plan   to   meet   pre- 


dominantly residential  needs.  Second,  the 
Intent  of  the  ^Ul  Is  to  require  a  flivd- 
Ing  that  the  locality  has  made  Initial 
progress  at  least  In  meeting  the  iden- 
tifiable residential  needs  of  the  community, 
whether  this  be  the  planning,  execution  or 
completion  stage.  The  language  of  the  bill 
will  be  amended  to  make  this  clear.  The 
basic  policy  difference  between  the  adminis- 
tration approach  and  that  of  the  Republican 
minority  remains  the  same,  however. 

Section  305(a)  and  (b) :  HHFA  feels  re- 
quirement that  bidding  be  \ued  for  Mile  or 
leaM  of  property  In  an  urban  renewal  area 
and  be  sold  or  leased  to  a  local  redeveloper 
in  the  urban  renewal  area  Is  too  restrictive; 
the  locality  should  choose  It.  methods  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  the  project  and  In 
accordance  with  Federal  policy  safeguards. 
Neither  requirement  1.  an  absolute  direc- 
tive, a.  the  Administrator  assumes,  but 
rather  Is  to  be  \ised  only  to  "the  maximum 
extent  practicable."  Bidding  Lb  suggested  as 
a  priority  approach  because  of  decreased 
costs  to  the  taxpayer  and  less  possibility  of 
abuse  of  discretion  on  the  part  of  officials 
Involved  In  negotiation.  The  use  of  local 
firms  Is  suggested  In  order  to  provide  the 
maximum  contribution  possible  by  urban 
renewal  to  the  local  economy.  These  are 
additional  Federal  policy  safeguards  by 
Congress. 

Section  306  (a)  and  (b) :  HHFA  objects  to 
exclusion  of  credit  (noncash)  for  use  of 
streets  within  urban  renewal  project  area 
not  associated  with  traffic  generated  by  area, 
and  for  exclusion  of  credu  for  streets  outside 
area,  on  grounds  this  fads  to  recognize  need 
for  access  roads,  and  limits  credits. 

These  sections,  which  also  refer  to  inclu- 
sion or  exclusion  of  credit  for  other  public 
facilities  and  for  cost  defrayed  by  other  Fed- 
eral grants,  put  Into  law  recommendations 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  which  have 
been  Ignored  by  HHFA  and  the  Urban  Re- 
newal Administration.  It  Is  a  reasonable 
attempt  to  see  that  the  American  taxpayer's 
dollar  is  appropriately  spent,  and  that  the 
locaUty  benefiting  from  the  Federal  program 
holds  up  Its  end  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  success  of  the  projects. 

Section  307:  HHFA  objects  to  change  in 
definition  of  local  public  agency  which  would 
make  that  agency  a  direct  agent  of  the  State, 
county  or  local  government  on  the  grounds 
that  there  Is  no  Impelling  need  for  this  be- 
cause of  the  close  cooperation  which  gener- 
ally prevails  between  the  two  entitles. 

If  this  Is  the  general  pattern — close  coop- 
eration between  the  local  public  agency, 
whether  an  agent  of  the  local  government  or 
not.  and  the  local  governing  body — then 
there  should  be  no  objection  to  making  It 
the  pattern  In  all  cases  to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  a  clash  between  two  separate  units 
of  Government. 

TTTLI      IV.      IftSCXLLAKIOUS 

Section  401.  Approval  of  sites,  prior  to  the 
making  of  preliminary  loans  for  public  hous- 
ing, by  local  governing  body,  opposed  by 
HHFA  as  unjustifiable  delay  of  planning 
activities. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  which  was 
once  In  effect  by  regulation  approved  Decem- 
ber 11,  1959,  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Pub- 
lic Housing  Administration  and  later  rescind- 
ed under  pressure  from  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  officials 
In  1960.  Is  to  prevent  delajrs  In  going  ahead 
with  the  project  sometimes  resulting  from 
controversies  over  the  site  generated  after 
the  preliminary  loan  contract.  It  Is  not  the 
Intent  of  the  language  of  the  bill  to  hinder 
the  operation  of  preliminary  loan  contracts 
under  which  the  feasibility  of  a  project 
would  supposedly  be  determined. 

Section  402 :  HHFA  opposes  any  limitation 
on  use  of  Federal  funds  for  travel  and  other 
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tlon  with  asaoclatlon  lobbying  to  Keep  ni- 

^°^tlon  403:  HHPA  would  oppose  enact- 
^  i^^hls  time  of  a  provision  whJch  would 
Tm^wer^he  F°^eral  National  Mortgage  A, - 
sSutTon  to  deal  In  Ita  secondary  market 
operauon-  In  conventional  «slf  "^"^^^ -°'^; 
saires  The  reason  given  Is  the  dl"«;Uiiy  oi 
SSbUshmg  reliable  sundards  for  determln- 

~g  the  acceptability  of  ""o'^f*"  ["'/^"/w 
rhftjie  with  the  possible  result  that  a  new 
«"ncy^upllcatlnVraA  might  be  necesaary^ 
**^  Ihe  AdmlnUtrator  note..  <=°^"^"°^* 
mortffftMS  provide  security  for  about  two 
Stress  the  large  sums  of  money  neede^ 
on  f  continuing  basis    for  the  Ananc^^J^ 

both  new  and  existing  ^J.^^^^^^^*  *^..*'°or 
r^ea  the  desirability  "at  some  time  lor 
',S.e"  oi^tnlzatlon  to  -»ure  a  br^d  ^cond^ 
arv  market  for  such  mortgages.  Th«  *!';|;»; 
!r.H  loan  community  has  found  no  difficulty 

proprlate  at  this  time. 

Housing   ahd 

HOMK  PiNANCI   AGINCT. 
OmCT  or  THK  ADMINISTaATOB. 

Washington.  D.C. 

Hon.  Wright  Patman. 

Chairman   Committee  on  Banking  ««<*  f  "T" 
V^V    House  of  Representatxves.  Wash- 

D^rSt/'&An.UAH:  This  1.  m  fur«.^r 
reply  to  your  request  for  our  views  onH  ^^ 
9771  a  bill  "TO  authorize  a  new  form  of 
low-rent  housing  utilizing  private  accom- 
m^atlons.  to  provide  more  adequate  com- 
oensatlon  for  persons  whose  property  Is 
S?e^  uSder  cer^ln  federally  assisted  pro- 
-ams. ^  provide  improvements  in  the  urban 
renewal  program  with  emphasis  on  rehablU- 
Utlon.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  views  of  the  Housing  Agency  on  each 
secWon  oJ  this  bill  are  set  forth  and  explained 
in  the  enclosed  statement.  ^  »»,.♦ 

T^e  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation 
of  ^is  report  Irom  the  standpoint  of  the 
administrations  program. 

Sincerely    yours.  ^   ,„     .^ 

Administrator. 
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housing  and  Hom.  Financ.  Agenct  V«ws 
ON  HR    9771.   THE   "Housing   and  N«ch- 

BOKHOOD    REHASn-rTATION    ACT    OF    1964 
TTTLE   I— LOW-BENT    HOUSING    IN    PRIVATE 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

The  provisions  of  title  I  would  authorize 
a  new  low-Income  housing  program  of  30  ooo 
units     limited    to    the    leasing    of    exist  ng 
privately     owned     housing.     Local     housing 
agencies  would  be  required  to  utilize  to  the 
maximum    extent    possible    rental    housing 
made  available   by  private  property  owners 
for  use  for  low-rent  public  housing   where 
such  housing  can  be  provided  at  the  same 
or  lower  cost  than  housing  In  low-rent  hous- 
ing  projects.     Unless   otherwise   specifically 
authorized,  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
units  In   any  one   building  could   be   made 
available  for  low-rent  housing. 

Rentals  would  be  determined  by  negotla- 
Uon  between  the  local  public  agency  and 
private  owners  after  determination  by  the 
local  agency  that  rentaU  to  be  charged  would 


be  within  the  reach  of  families  of  low  In- 
cSmV  Paymenu  of  rent  by  tenants  would 
S  made  to  the  local  housing  agency  which 
w^uTd  pay  that  amount  plus  a  subsidy 
^  the  Solvate  owners.  The  -"bsldy  would 
S  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  rent 
charged  the  tenant  and  the  rent  paid  by  the 
loS?houslng  agency  to  the  private  owner 
b^t  not  m  exce«  of  the  subsidy  being  paid 
?or  a  similar  unit  In  a  low-rent  housing 
project  in  the  same  community 

The  Housing  Agency  does  not  favor  a  low- 
rent  housing  program  limited  as  in  the 
case  of  HR  9771.  to  the  addition  of  units 
only  through  the  utilization  under  lea^  of 
existing  privately  owned  housing.  While 
the  usi  of  existing  housing  under  lease  can 
provide  a  useful  supplement  to  a  program 
based  upon  the  provision  of  permanent  units 
through  construction  or  purchase.  It  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  substitute  for  a  continued 
increase  In  the  supply  of  such  permanent 
units. 

H  R.   9771    would   not   meet   the   low-rent 
housing  needs  of  many  communities.     If  an 
attempt  is  made  to  provide  low-Income  hous- 
InK   through   leasing   in   an   area   where   the 
type  of  required  unlU  are  In  short  supply. 
thVrequlred  lease  rents  are  likely  to  be  high. 
Accordingly,  the  required  subsidy  would  be 
greater  than  the  amount  being  paid  In  exist- 
ing public  housing  projects,  and  It  would  be 
impossible   to   support   any   additional   low- 
Income  housing  m  the  area      The  program 
authorized   by   the   bill   could   operate   only 
In  those  communities,  and  at  those   times, 
when  private  property  owners  have  a  surplus 
of  units  available  for  leasing.     In  addition. 
as  presently  drafted,  the  bill  appears  to  pro- 
hibit even  the  leasing  of  units  for  low-rent 
housing  in  any  community  which  does  not 
presently  have  a  low-rent  housing  project. 

Many  provisions  of  title  I  also  raise  serious 
questions  concerning  the  administration  of 
the  low-rent  housing  program  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  bill.    There  U  a  lack  of  any  pro- 
vision for  administrative  costs  which  would 
be  incurred  by  local  housing  authorities  In 
carrying  out  their  additional  duties.    No  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  effect  of  fluctua- 
tions in  the  number  of  suitable  units  avail- 
able for  low-rent  housing  In  the  community. 
In   addition,   the   various  provisions   of   the 
bill    which    would    authorize    local    housing 
authorities  to  delegate  public  powers  to  pri- 
vate Individuals  raise  serious  constitutional 
questions. 

The  provisions  of  H  R.  9751.  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1964.  would  more  eflec- 
tlvely  meet  low-rent  housing  needs.    It  would 
increase  the  annual  contributions  authority 
by  $46  million  per  year  for  4  years,  adding  an 
esUmated  60.000  units  of   lo'w-rent  hoiM^g 
each  year,  Including  35,000  new  units     5.000 
purchased  and  rehabUltated  units,  and  10,000 
leased  units.    In  addition.  It  would  authorize 
a  special   annual   contributions   formula   to 
permit    local    housing    authorities    to    make 
greater  use  of  the  existing  housing  supply 
through  the  purchase,  purchase  and  rehabili- 
tation, or  lease  of  privately  owned  units  of 
existing  housing  suitable  for  low-rent  hous- 
ing use     Under  this  formula,  the  annual  con- 
tribution for  an  acquired  or  leased  project 
could  be  fixed,  as  a  maximum,  at  the  same 
amount  as  would  be  established  as  the  an- 
nual contribution  for  a  new  low-rent  housing 
project  consisting  of  units  designed  for  the 
same  number,  types,  and  sizes  of  famUles. 

The  administration  bill.  thus,  would  pro- 
vide nexlblUty  needed  to  choose  the  most 
economical  method  of  providing  low-Income 
housing  in  a  particular  area.  This  would 
vary  from  area  to  area,  depending  on  local 
housing  market  conditions. 

TITLE    n— COMFENSATIOW    OF    CON0EMNEI8 

The  provisions  of  title  II  of  HR  9771  would 
establish  a  system  of  compensation  payments 


to  those  who  suffer  loss  or  '^^^\^  ^*^^. 
nmoertv  Interests  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
S^^Soi  in  the  course  of  certain  federally 
assisted  redevelopment  programs 

In  applying  for  Federal  assistance  Pursuant 
to    a    r^edevelopment    ProP"^-    f**^^./?!^ 
nubile  agency  would  be  required  to  (1)  cer- 
Sy  U>  t^e  Housing  Administrator  that  no 
prJpe^ty  will  be  acquired  by  condemnation 
SvS-mg  the  course  of  the  redevelopment  pro- 
^^    or    (2)    submit   a   compensation  plan 
Kktlng   that  either   through   usual   emi- 
nent    domain     compensation     awards,     or 
through  r^ards  coupTed  with  »upplemental 
payments,  every  person  Jhose  property  In- 
Urest  would  be  lost  or  damaged  would  re- 
celve    proper    compensation.      Both    private 
IndlvldualVand  business  concerns  would  be 

''"individuals  would  receive  either  the  ac- 
tual value  of  the  interest  taken  or  Its  re- 
placement cost,  whichever  Is  8;""[^,  "  ^J 
individual  replaces  his  property  Interest  ne 
iould  r^elve^he  entire  cost  of  acquiring 
substantially  the  same  Interest  he  lost. 

The    Housing    Agency    Is   opposed    to    the 
provisions  of  title  II  of   H  Vp^lbi?": 

h.fn  renewal  and  public  housing  programs 
SS  wJuld  provldf  substantial  compem«. 
^n  payments  to  some  Individuals  and  busl- 
nei  coTcems  while  providing  Inadequate 
assistance  to  many  others 

The  bill  would  establish  standards  or 
comp^n^iion^payments  for  Individuals  and 
business  concerns  which  exceed  the  existing 
constitutional  and  statutory  Proj^^^^^i,; 
malorlty  of  the  States.  Since  the  bill  wouia 
provide  no  Federal  funds  for  these  W'ment^ 
and  since  SUte  or  local  fund,  for  the  lcx:al 
share  of  these  PaV^enU  could  not  be  made 
available  under  existing  law.  the  bill  ''oum. 
m  effect,  prevent  many  communities  from 
formulating  compensation  P'^ns. 

The  alternative  offered  (Permitting  Msl»t 
ance  In  connection  with  a  ProJe<=,^  where  itl. 
certified  that  condemnation  will  not  Uke 
Place)  would  be  unworkable  In  most  casw 
Snce  condemnation  Is  generally  necessary  to 
carry  out  such  projecu. 

fl  presently    drafted,    the    compensation 
sta^da^^establlshed  by  title  II  would  ap- 
i^Zto  provide  the  greatest  a»«i»tance  to  m- 
Slvlduals  and  business  concerns  who  n^" 
slstance    least,    while    those    whose    need    l» 
greatest  may  receive  little  or  no  benefit.    For 
example     the   compensation    available    to    a 
JamTw  with  a  leasehold  Interest  In  Its  dwell- 
n?q'uaTler-  would  be  the  "greatest  amoun 
thlt  would  be  offered  to  purchase  the  Un- 
anf.  interest  by  a  prospective  "•>Knee  ^1_- 
ing  to  attume  the  obligations  of  the  lease_ 
compensation  under  thU  provision  would  be 
Sgnlflcant  only  In  the  case  of  a  tenant  w^^_ 
a  relatively  favorable  lease  In  standard  prop- 
erty      A    tenant,    holding    on    a    month-to- 
month  basis,  or  at  a  high  rental  In  substand- 
ard quarters,  would  receive  little  or  nothing 
Also   a  tenant  holding  under  a  typical  lease 
which  terminates  in  the  event  of  condemna- 
tion would  receive  nothing.     Thus,  a  large- 
sca^e   business   concern    would   receive   sub- 
SSntlal  benefits  under  the  bill  even  though 
U  could  reestablish  with  relative  ease,  while 
the  small  Independent  business,  unable  to  re- 
establish   outside    the   redevelopment    area 
might  receive  little  or  nothing. 

This  Agency  recommends  enactment  of 
the  relocation  provisions  contained  in  VK- 
tlon  101  of  HR.  9751.  Under  thei«  provi- 
sions displaced  low-  or  moderate-income 
famine,  and  elderly  Individual,  would  re- 
ceive monthly  payment,  (for  up  to  a* 
month.)  of  an  amount  which,  when  add«^ 
to  20  percent  of  their  Income  would  equal 
the  av^e  rent  being  charged  in  the  com- 
munltv  for  a  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
dwe^ulg  of  modest  standards  adequateln 
size  to  accommodate  such  dLplaced  famUy 


or  Individual.  A  displaced  business  con- 
cern with  average  annual  earnings  of  less 
than  $10,000  per  year  would  receive  $1,000 
plus  an  additional  $1,600  If  It  has  not  rees- 
tablished within  1  year  and  has  not  received 
any  relocation  payment  for  moving  expenses 
and  direct  losses  of  property.  These  pay- 
ments would  direct  relocation  assistance  to- 
ward those  groups  which  are  in  greatest 
need  of  such  assistance. 

The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Real  Prop-, 
erty  Acquisition  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  Is  presently  studying  the  ade- 
quacy of  compensation  payments  and  will 
report  Its  findings  and  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  by  June  30,  1964.  The  results 
of  this  study  would  be  relevant  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  general  Federal  standards 
for  compensation  payments  In  connection 
with  eminent  domain. 

TITLE    m URBAN     RENEWAL    AND    RELATED 

PROVISIONS 

Section  301.  Rehabilitation  of  property  In 
urban  renewal  areas: 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  would  pro- 
hibit approval  of  an  urban  renewal  project 
which  provides  for  demolition  or  removal 
of  buildings  unless  the  Housing  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  the  objectives  of  the 
urban  renewal  plan  could  not  be  achieved 
through  rehabilitation  of  the  project  area. 

This  provision  of  the  bill  Is  unnecessary. 
Present  Urban  Renewal  Administration  pol- 
icies are  already  adequate  to  prevent  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds  on  unneces- 
sary, or  unwarranted,  clearance  of  sound 
structures. 

Subsection  (b)  would  establish  a  new  re- 
habilitation program  to  assist  owners  and 
tenants  In  urban  renewal  areas  In  under- 
taking and  carrying  out  rehabilitation  ac- 
tivities. Local  public  agencies  empowered 
by  State  or  local  law  to  assist  In  carrying 
out  rehabilitation  activities  would  be  au- 
thorized to  make  loans  to  assist  In  rehabili- 
tating structures  in  order  to  conform  to 
applicable  code  requirements  or  to  carry  out 
the  objectives  of  the  urban  renewal  plan. 
Loans  would  be  made  at  not  exceeding  3 
percent  Interest  and  would  run  for  up  to 
15  years  or  three-fourths  of  the  expected  life 
of  the  structure,  whichever  Is  less.  Loans 
would  be  limited  to  the  cost  of  the  rehabili- 
tation Involved  or  $10,000  per  dwelling  unit 
and  $50,000  In  the  case  of  business  property, 
whichever  Is  less.  A  revolving  fund  would 
be  established  to  finance  loans  under  this 
section  with  authorizations  of  $100  million 
for  this  fiscal  year  and  for  each  of  the  next 
2  fiscal  years. 

The  Housing  Agency  favors  Increasing  re- 
habilitation activities  In  urban  renewal 
areas.  More  extensive  use  of  rehabilitation 
could  reduce  the  costs  of  urban  renewal  and 
'  the  burden  of  relocation  which  Is  necessa-y 
in  clearance  projects.  However,  although 
increased  rehabilitation  activity  would  be 
highly  desirable,  we  do  not  recwnmend  en- 
actment of  these  provisions. 

The  provisions  of  this  subsection  would.  In 
all  likelihood,  be  unworkable.  A  local  pub- 
lic agency  cannot  be  authorized  by  Federal 
law  to  make  these  rehabilitation  loans.  In 
addition,  most  local  public  agencies  are  not 
equipped  to  undertake  rehabilitation  loan 
programs  and  would  find  the  costs  of  estab- 
lishing necessary  staffs  and  administrative 
procedures  prohibitive. 

The  bill  makes  no  provision  for  the  secur- 
ity of  such  loans;  provides  no  test  of  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  the  Improvements  for  which 
the  loan  would  be  made;  and  sets  no  limit 
on  the  amount  of  money  which  may  be  avail- 
able to  one  applicant. 

In  our  opinion,  the  lack  of  such  safeguards 
would  result  In  unsound  loans.  In  addition, 
the  bill  does  not  Indicate  whethe-  losses  In- 
curred are  to  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Oov- 


ernment  or  the  local  public  agency  which 
win  screen  the  applicants  and  make  the 
loans. 

Section  302.  Relocation  of  dlsplacees  from 
urban    renewal    areas : 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  would  re- 
quire the  Administrator  to  physically  verify 
the  availability  of  decent,  safe,  and  sanl- 
ta  y  housing  and  business  accommodations 
for  families  and  businesses  to  be  displaced 
from  an  urban  renewal  area  prior  to  his  ap- 
proval of  the  project,  and  to  withhold  further 
assistance  to  the  project  If  he  finds  that  such 
accommodations  are  not  actually  available. 
A  requirement  of  physical  verification  of 
the  availability  of  adequate  relocation  ac- 
commodations p  lor  to  approval  of  an  urban 
renewal  project  would  be  unworkable.  It 
would,  In  effect,  require  all  needed  relocation 
accommodations  to  be  vacant  and  available 
at  the  time  the  project  is  approved  and  to 
remain  vacant  until  actually  needed.  In 
addition,  requiring  relocation  accommoda- 
tions to  be  available  for  businesses  as  well  as 
families  Ignores  the  dlfHcultles  involved  In 
relocating  many  business  concerns  due  to 
continuing  changes  In  their  business  needs 
and  scope  of  ope  ations. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  would  pro- 
vide that  Individuals,  families,  business  con- 
cerns, and  nonprofit  organizations  displaced 
from  urban  renewal  areas  would  be  entitled 
to  receive  relocation  payments  at  the  time 
condemnation  proceedings  are  started  or  at 
the  time  the  property  Is  acquired  by  the  local 
public  agency. 

Although  this  provision  Is  Intended  to 
assist  families  and  businesses  by  establishing 
an  earlier  eligibility  date  for  relocation  pay- 
ments, it  would.  In  fact,  be  more  restrictive 
than  present  law.  Under  current  adminis- 
trative regulations,  families  and  businesses 
In  an  urban  renewal  area  are  eligible  for  re- 
location payments  as  soon  as  the  urban  re- 
newal contract  Is  executed. 

Section  303.  Local  responsibilities  under 
urban  renewal  program: 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  would  re- 
quire a  community's  workable  program  to 
Include  a  statement  of  anticipated  zoning 
changes  which  would  assist  business  con- 
cerns In  making  arrangements  for  their  re- 
location. 

This  provision  is  undesirable.  It  could  un- 
necessarily restrict  a  locality's  future  zoning 
actions  to  the  statement  of  proposed  changes 
made  In  Its  workable  pro<?ram,  thus  denying 
to  the  locality  the  flexibility  necessary  to 
adapt  to  continuing  changes  In  the  com- 
munity's land  use  needs. 

Subsection  (b)  would  require  a  com- 
munity to  adequately  Identify  the  goals  to  be 
achieved  with  respect  to  each  element  of  Its 
workable  program  and  to  commit  Itself  to 
the  Improvements  that  will  be  made  during 
the  coming  year.  Subsection  (c)  would  di- 
rect the  Administrator  to  withhold  further 
Federal  assistance  to  an  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect If  he  finds  that  the  locality  Involved  has 
not  fulfilled  its  commitments  under  the 
wcM-kable  program. 

These  provisions  would  apparently  require 
the  Administrator  to  withhold  further  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  ongoing  urban  renewal 
projects  In  spite  of  existing  Federal  con- 
tractual obligations.  This  requirement  could 
disastrously  delay,  or  prevent  the  completion 
of,  projects  In  various  stages  of  clearance  or 
redevelopment. 

Subsection  (d)  would  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  Include  In  the  urban  renewal 
service,  presently  authorized  for  communi- 
ties, assistance  In  the  develoixnent  of  self- 
help  programs  such  as  rehabilitation  projects 
which  require  no  Federal  financial  assistance 
and  sclf-llquldatlng  redevelopment  projects. 
This  provision  would  provide  no  service 
not  already  provided  for  under  existing  law. 
The  Administrator  Is  already  authorized  to 


provide  assistance  to  localities  for  "develop- 
ing local  urban  renewal  programs"  which 
would  Include  any  "self-help"  or  "tt\t- 
llquldating"  programs. 

Subsection  (e)  would  require  eaoto  local 
public  agency,  as  a  condition  of  apfH-oval 
or  renewal  of  Its  workable  program,  to  carry 
out  a  study  of  the  property  assessment  sys- 
tem In  its  locality  to  determine  the  effect  of 
the  workable  program  and  urban  renewal 
activities  on  property  values  and  the  extent 
to  which  real  estate  taxation  can  be  used 
as  an  Incentive  to  Improving  properties  and 
as  a  means  of  financing  local  urban  renewal 
activities. 

This  Agency  would  oppose  a  statutory  re- 
quirement directing  a  community  to  under- 
take such  a  study  as  a  condition  of  approval 
of  its  workable  program.  Many  smaller  com- 
munities do  not  possess  sufficient  financial 
or  technical  resources  to  undertake  and  com- 
plete adequate  studies  of  this  kind.  Fur- 
thermore, the  principle  of  tax  incentives  for 
rehabilitation  would  be  the  same  In  almost 
all  areas.  This  subject  should  be  studied 
comprehensively  in  selected  areas  Instead  of 
having  numerous  dupUcatory  studies. 

Subsection  (f)  would  prohibit  financial 
assistance  under  the  urban  renewal  program 
after  the  enactment  of  this  bill  to  any  com- 
munity unless  the  project  has  been  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  vote  In  a  referendum 
of  all  the  residents  in  the  proposed  project 
area. 

This  i>rovlslon  would  be  undeslitJ^le.  It 
would  unjustifiably  Interfere  with  the  right 
of  States  and  localities  to  determine  for 
themselves  the  appropriate  methods  by 
which  proposed  urban  renewal  plans  would 
be  approved  or  disapproved. 

Subsection  (g)  would  require  the  Admln- 
IstratcM-  to  give  priority  to  applications  for 
Federal  assistance  to  localities  which  will 
permit  Increases  In  tax  revenues  from  a  re- 
developed project  area  to  be  used  for  repay- 
ment of  obligations  Issued  to  finance  the 
project. 

The  Housing  Agency  would  recommend 
against  enactment  of  this  provision.  Re- 
qiiirlng  the  Administrator  to  give  priority 
to  projects  where  localities  will  permit  tax 
Increases  from  a  redeveloped  area  to  be  used 
for  repayment  of  project  expenses  would  en- 
courage extending  Federal  assistance  to  proj- 
ects designed  to  yield  the  highest  tax  return 
rather  than  to  meet  the  community's  hu- 
man needs.  Furthermore,  the  utilization  of 
a  particular  financing  method  should  not  be 
given  priority  over  any  other  feasible  method 
a  community  may  select  to  provide  funds  for 
the  project. 

Section  304.  Termination  of  authority  to 
make  grants  for  urban  renewal  projects  in- 
volving nonresidential  redevelopment: 

These  i>rovla4ons  would  effectively  cripple 
all  urban  renewal  activities  which  would  re- 
sult In  other  than  residential  or  public  reuae 
of  the  land.  Thus,  the  clearance  of  a  slum 
area  which  was  Inappropriate  for  future  resi- 
dential use  would  be  stopped  as  would  the 
clearance  of  existing  residential  imlta  mixed 
In  Industrial  areas. 

The  "loan  only"  approach  to  nonresiden- 
tial renewal  completely  Ignores  the  objective 
of  the  Federal  and  local  grants  which  Is  to 
pay  for  the  costs  necessary  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  existing  slums  and  blight  In  order  to 
make  the  land  available  for  new  uses  at  Its 
economic  value.  The  grant  Is  not  a  subsidy 
to  new  uses,  but  rather  a  cost  of  eliminating 
existing  detrimental  uses. 

Given  the  existing  financial  problems  of 
localities.  It  Is  highly  \inllkely  that  they 
would  be  In  a  position  to  undertake  to  pay 
the  entire  net  cost  of  any  such  projects,  no 
matter  how  desirable,  except  In  those  few 
circumstances  where  the  anticipated  In- 
crease In  tax  retxirns  from  the  new  uses  of 
the  land  was  so  high  as  to  permit  the  rapid 
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velopment.  ,,„,♦-«.    circumstances    In 

such  a  finding  wou  d  ^.^J^%„^ie»t 
to     make     except     In     the     very     -m 

section  306.  Competitive  bidding,  prefer- 
•nee  for  local  redevelopers . 

^LT  section  would  require  that  to  the 
„^mum  extent  po-lhle  ( ^  '7^^-^,,°! 
SS  by  a  local  public  ^^^^l^^l^^'^o^^t 

*^  The  Housing  Agency  ^  '«^"  ^1  situWry 
^  undesirable  ^-tabU.h   these  ^.«tu^tory 

S^aUowJ^  ?o  diSSllnf  thelr'^own  metWs 

Tf  miposlng  Of  «al  P-^^^^y  ;^.-^rn1orvS 
the  oartlcular  needs  of  the  P'^J**^" .'".'- 
ind   in   conformity    to   Federal   policy   safe- 

guards. 

Section  306.  Local  grants-in-aid. 
Thi  section  would  limit  the  amount  of 
noSih  giunt-ln-ald  credit  for  boundary 
SSS^of  ^n  renewal  area,  to  such  por- 
tSr?f  Uie  cost  of  the  street  a.  tbe  ^dm  n- 
i^Sr  esclmates  to  be  Proportionate  U>^e 
approximate  degree  of  benefit  of  the  street 
to  the  urban  renewal  area. 

This  section  would  also  requ^  ^^\^. 
rJoect  to  any  noncash  grant-in-aid  credit 
?^t^  within  or  on  the  boundary  of 
^  iSS^  renewal  area,  the  Admlnlstra^ 
SkemS^  consideration  the  ratio  that  txafflc 
to  and  from  the  urban  «newal  area  be«s 
to  the  total  traffic,  with  no  credit  allowed 
5^  i^y^^on  of  a  street  ouUlde  the  urban 

"^'I^s^n  would  "^•«7;S^J^!^2is 
o«rti   credit,   presently  ^^^}'l^\!°rj^^}f, 
iT^roiect   area,    and    woxild    eliminate    all 
Sed'ltS  s^t.  outside  the  --  ^^^^^ 
Srfea.lbUlty  of  the  P^l*^,'"*^  ^^.^f^l 
Sued  without  such  access  street..     An  ade- 
ouate   street   system   designed    to    bear    the 
Si^uSTToJ  within  the  project  srea^mu. 
be  recognized  as  an  essential  f»^ '"  •^^'^^^ 
inB  sound   urban  renewal  objectives.     This 
nrovS^by  in  effect  limiting  credit  to  the 
Kc  generated  by  the   area  itself,  would 
Si    to%ecognlze   an    eaeenUal    part   of   the 
urban  renewal  project.  ^.,kh/. 

section    307.  Definition    of    local    public 

•^'section  would  '^«<* , "^%i*'^„^*{IS;- 
in  section  110(h)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
S  a  "local  public  agency"  qualified  to  carry 
?n  an  SSa^  renewal  Project     Under  pre«.nt 
law    a  project  may  be  carried  on  not  only 
by  a  StS^  county  or  municipality  but  a^^w 
bv  any  other  "governmental  entity  or  public 
Sd"^  S^^ong\s  It  U  "authorized"   (under 
State  and  local  law)  to  carry  on  the  froject^ 
The   amendment   would    limit  "llg^bUlty   of 
other     governmental     entlUee     and     public 
bodies  only  to  those   acting   a.   agents   for 
State  or  local  govemmenU. 

The  Housing  Agency  believes  tha*  this 
p,opo«Kl  amendment  would  "njustmably 
Sterfere  with  the  right  of  State,  and  locali- 
ties to  decide  for  themselves  their  proper  re- 
Utlonshlp  to  local  public  agwicle..  CTose  co- 
ordinaUon  between  local  public  agencies  and 
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•r^Hlw:le^u^uTap"pe:l^^':tr;re 

S'no  I  "priun^^n^^'^rbich^^d  notify  t^^^ 
proposed  ^^^-^^^S^^^^.^J^'Z'SZ- 
rpTu^dlr  «ctri(5rC)  of  tbeHo^ng 
Irt  of  1949  it  Is  already  neceswry.  a.  a 
iSidmortJ' obtaining  an  advance  of  f^^ds 

;-  '^7  orth'i'isiiiiy' mSoiv^*  ':::\ 

T^oXn  t  ominanc.  approv«l  the  under- 
tTklng  o?  such  surveys  and  plans  and  the 
^bSsslon  by  the  local  agency  of  an  appli- 
cation for  such  advance  of  funds.  

Al«  under  secUon  105(a).  the  govern- 
ing ^y  of  the  locality  must  approve  the 
Ifrban  renewal  plan  before  the  local  public 
^"^cy  cl^n  obtain  a  Federal  lo^  or  ip^ 

K'«n^e'nce  of  the  local  governing  body 
in  order  to  obtain  financing  for  the  local 
share  of  the  project. 

Tm-«  rv— MiacnxANious 
section    401.  Local    approval   of    low-rent 

"""•^U^sJS^n  would  prohibit  financial  as- 
auTi.ce^aTr  the  low^-rent  PUbUc  housing 
So™  unle«  the  governing  body  of  the 
SSSuT  involved  has  'PP"''^*^'  f^  "^ 
SSs  on  which  the  project  Is  to  be  located^ 

Local  governing  bodies  are  «<l^"^  "f^' 
«l^K  law  to  approve  applications  of  local 
houslnl  auThorltT^  for  preliminary  loans  for 
^^eys*  and  planning  of  low-rent  ho^^lng 
orolecu  Requiring  approval  of  the  project 
ll^^^ot  wVhe  m^ing  of  such  loans  would 
rl^TuTt  m  uSjustlflable  delay  of  the  necessary 
planning  actlvlUe.. 

Section  403.  certain  expenne.  of  local 
ag«c  «  in  «.nnectlon  with  membership  In 
pfwate  urban  renewal  and  housing  organlza- 

"°-^is  section  would  provide  that  amount. 

soent     by    local    public    agencle.    or    theL^ 

ImnlovMS   for   due.   or    fee.    In    connection 

Sie°SS.ir;hlp  in  private  -b-  --wa^ 

or    houelng    organization,    or    for    travel    in 

connection  wltTmeetlng.  of  -uch  orgarU»- 

tlon.   (except  In  the  caae  of  »nlndl vidua 

who   I.  a  Jcheduled   speaker  or  has  formal 

duties  at  such  a  meeting)   may  not  be  In- 

cludSl    in    the    cost    of    an    url^    -newal 

project,    low-rent   housing    Project,    or   any 

other  activity  asiUsted  by  the  HHFA. 

ThU  agency  believe,  that  thew  national 
orSSzatlon.    are    making    significant    and 
S;?r"  ntrlbutlon.  to  carrying  out  hou.lng 
and  urban  renewal  programs     Through  f  re - 
auent    conaultatlon.    with    agency    officials. 
?hS  organization,  provide  a  valuable  «rv Ice 
by   calimg   attention    to   problem,   encoun- 
tered in  carrying  out  agency  program,  and  by 
offering    advice    In   solving   these    problems. 
They  also  provide  training  program.  *nd  ex- 
changes    of     information     In     these     fields 
through  publications,  workshops,  and  other 
activities.     The  Public  Housing  AdmlnUtra- 
tlon  and  the  Urban  Renewal  Administration 
review  local  agency  budget  expenditures  and 
exercise  controls  to  see  that  only  attendance 
of  meetings  which  have  a  legitimate  relaUon- 
rtilp  to  the  Federal  programs  are  "upported 
with  Federal  funds.    In  our  opinion.  Federal 
expenditures  In  connection  with  assistance 
rendered  by  these  organizations  represent  a 
desirable   Investment   In   improved  manage- 
ment and  greater  efficiency  In  local  opera- 
tions    This  is  done  at  an  Insignificant  cost 
in  relation   to  the  scope  of    the   program. 

involved.  ^       _,^,»    ♦„ 

Section   403    Authorization   for  FNMA   to 

deal  in  conventional  mortgages: 

Section  408   would  empower   the   Federal 

National  Mortgage  A«oclatlon  to  deal  In  it. 

■econdary  market  operation.  In  conventional 

residential  mortgages. 

Conventional  mortgage,  provide   security 

for  about  two-third,  of  the  large  .um.  of 


Jut^rl  ^r    some    organization    to   a«ure    a 
broad    general    secondary   market   'or   'uch 

-°^'^'"  o5"i^°ii:;^"Lnce"urderwid'S 

"^ieiVg'SLkef^ndlUo^  Should  be  helpful. 
ItTo^frSt^ns  have  »>*«"  highly  effective  In 

~sr:fti^C'ciX  l-.^~ 

HrtsTmoUrfu-n^^:="rn 

"^le-^^irr'ecST-  the  desirability^ 
having  available  an  effecUve  market  facility 
^hVch'  would  provide  -ource.  fc.  mortg^ 
lenders  and  Investors  comparable  to  those 
Lvaililble  to  the  financial  community 
throujithf  working,  of  the  naUonal  ex- 
cS«^g«  for  stocks  and  bonds,  tiiere  are  spe- 
cfa^^^oblems    peculiar    to     the    mortgage 

""bSc  to  the  effectlvene«  of  any  Mcondary 
mSSt  facility  I.  the  e«tabllshment  of  re- 
Ua^le  stlndlids  for  determining  the  accept- 
abUUy^t  the  mortgages  'or  purchaj^.     On^y 
in  thU  way  can  their  ^narketablllty  be  ^ 
t^bll^ed      This  should  also  be  an  effecUve 
meiSf  ?f  pr^ldlng  an  IncenUve  for  greater 
SJmlty  in   conventional  n^ortgagw  gen- 
erally and  in  establishing  them  as  accepUble 
commodlUe.   over    the   Na"on   a.   a   whole. 
Thl.  involvwi  uniform  standards  of  appraU^ 
mortgage     Instrument.,     property     requlre- 
menSTnd  procedure..    It  al«.  mvojve.  uni- 
form method,  for   determining   the  accept- 
able credit  standing  of  "^tgagors^  Furthw"- 
more     In    the    absence    of    any    celling    on 
mtlrest  rates  for  mortgages  tbat  would  bj 
eilfflble  for  purchase,  encouragement  would 
t^^lent   S^   the   making   of   high-risk  loans 
bearing  high  Interest  rates. 
^  o*ver^me  all  of  these  Problem,  might 
require  the  establishment  of  anorganlzaUon 
duplicating  the  functions  of  ^^ 

in  view  of  these  and  other  related  prob- 
lems which  have  not  yet  been  resolved  the 
Housing  Agency  would  not  recommend  en- 
actment of  thU  provision  at  this  time. 


THE      RETIREMENT       OP      REPRE- 
SENTATIVE   HAROLD    C.    OSTER- 
TAO  IS  A  GREAT  LOSS  TO  THIS 
CONGRESS.  TO  THIS  NATION 
Mr  BEERMANN.    Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  PilliokI  may  ex- 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    I«  there 
obJecUon  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker.  Repre- 
sentative Harold  C.  Ostirtac  recenUy 
announced  his  intention  to  retire  »t  the 
conclusion  of  his  present  term  of  omce^ 
This  decision  brought  sorrow  to  me.  w 
his  friends,  and  to  his  coUeagues  In  this 
House  of  RepresenUtives. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News,  of  Feb- 
ruary 22.  1964.  most  appropriately  ex- 
pressed the  deep  regret  of  hlB  consUtu- 
ency.  and  of  aU  of  western  New  Yort 
over  this  Nation's  prospective  loss  of 
his  wisdom,  experience,  and  pubUc  serv- 
ice 

The  following  editorial  compacts  » 
lifetime  of  honorable  service  to  this  Na 
Uon.  in  time  of  war  and  peace.  F*^  °^«" 
JShi^  the  rare  combination  of  gener- 
SS^wlsdom.  Idealism  and  Pr^ctlM^U^ 
?hat   Representative    Harold   Ostxrtao 


brought  to  the  solutions  of  the  complex 
problems  with  which  he  so  ably  dealt 
In  the  service  of  the  State  of  New  York 
and  the  United  States. 

Harold  Ostertag  will  leave  this  Con- 
gress highly  admired  and  greatly  re- 
spected by  all  of  his  colleagues  of  both 
parties.  He  is  a  big  man  In  heart,  spirit, 
and  mind. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  editorial  of 
February  22.  1964,  follows: 

Congress  Nczds  Him 

The  report  that  Representative  Harold  C. 
OSTCRTAC,  Republican,  of  Attica,  may  retire 
from  Congress  this  year  would  be  such  bad 
news  that  we  can  only  hope  It  Isnt  true — 
or  that.  If  It  Is  true,  he  can  be  dissuaded.  For 
the  fact  Is  that  Mr.  OsnaiTAG  Is  too  good  a 
Congressman — for  his  district,  State  and  Na- 
tion; and  for  Congress,  too,  as  a  model  of 
how  a  good  Congressman  should  function — ^to 
let  him  go  without  a  struggle. 

Conscientious,  level-headed,  and  hard- 
working, Representative  Ostertag  not  only 
enjoys  the  respect  of  his  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  partisan  aisle,  but  In  his  seven 
terms  of  quietly  effective  wcwk,  especially 
on  the  powerful  Appropriations  Committee, 
he  has  moved  up  among  the  most  influential 
Republicans  In  the  House. 

He  Is  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Independent  Offices  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee and  second  ranking  on  the  vital 
subcommittee  which  passes  on  all  Defense 
Department  appropriations.  These  two  sub- 
groups together  have  direct  Jurisdiction  over 
nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  money  appropri- 
ated by  Congress.  Last  year,  for  example, 
their  quiet  and  painstaking  work  resulted  In 
pruning  $2  billion  from  the  defense  bill  and 
$1.5  bUllon  from  the  Independent  Offices  re- 
quests— and  all  but  $300  million  of  this  $3.5 
bUllon  In  budget  cuts  stood  up  all  the  way 
through  House  and  Senate  to  final  passage. 

Thus,  while  Mr.  Ostertag's  competent  day- 
to-day  work  In  Congress  Is  not  the  kind  that 
makes  big  headlines — any  more  than  his  20 
preceding  years  of  solid  legislative  experience 
In  Albany  did — It  Is  a  Job  of  such  national 
Importance  that  his  retirement  this  year,  at 
only  68.  would  be  a  most  serlovis  and  prema- 
ture loss. 


PANAMA   CANAL    ZONE   CRISIS: 
WHAT  TO  DO 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemap 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  almost 
8  years  since  making  my  first  major  ad- 
dress on  Interoceanic  canal  problems  on 
May  12,  1956,  before  the  Panama  Canal 
Society  of  Washington,  D.C.  In  the 
years  that  have  since  elapsed,  a  series 
of  crises  led  me  to  give  additional  ad- 
dresses on  various  features  of  these  prob- 
lems. In  these,  the  transcendent  ques- 
tion of  maintaining  our  undiluted  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Canal  Zone  and  Pana- 
ma Canal  has  been  treated  at  length 
with  authoritative  documentation. 

Gradually  building  up  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence with  persons  having  special 
qualifications  on  interoceanic  canal 
problems,  in  the  Canal  Zone,  in  other 
countries  o:  the  American  Isthmus,  and 


the  United  States,  I  have  come  to  be,  as 
I  believe,  intimately  Informed  on  basic 
canal  questions  and  their  solution. 
Also,  I  may  add,  this  knowledge  has  en- 
abled me  to  predict  events  concerning 
these  subjects  with  accuracy  long  before 
they  occurred. 

That  my  efforts,  though  entailing  pro- 
longed investigations  and  study,  have 
not  been  wasted  is  shown  by  the  grow- 
ing number  of  carefully  documented  ar- 
ticles that  have  appeared  since  the 
January  9-11,  1964,  Panamanian  mob 
assaults  on  the  Canal  Zone.  Writers  In 
various  parts  of  the  Nation  have  evi- 
dently clipped  pages  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record  carrying  my  addresses 
and  held  them  for  the  appropriate  time. 

Thus,  my  extensive  researches  are  now 
being  reflected  in  increasing  numbers  of 
scholarly  articles.  Among  the  best  of 
these  are  the  Dan  Smoot  Reports  of 
January  20  and  27,  1964,  in  which  he 
simMnarizes  the  essentials  of  a  compli- 
cated story  affecting  U.S.  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal 
Zone  and  gives  the  origin  of  the  idea  for 
the  Illegal  hoisting  of  the  Panamanian 
flag  over  U.S.  Canal  Zone  territory,  with 
Identifications  of  the  Individuals  re- 
sponsible. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  these  two 
articles.  I  urge  that  they  be  read  by 
every  Member  of  the  Congress,  especially 
those  on  appropriations  and  investigat- 
ing committees,  be  examined  by  higher 
officers  of  the  Armed  Forces,  studied  by 
top  officials  of  the  Department  of  State, 
and  considered  by  the  White  House  staff, 
with  special  attention  to  the  last  section 
of  the  second  article  on  what  to  do  to 
meet  the  Canal  Zone  sovereignty  crisis. 

The  two  articles  follow: 
(From  the  Dan  Smoot  Report,  Jan.  20,  1964) 
Panama — Part  I 

The  current  trouble  In  Panama  was  precip- 
itated when  American  high  school  students 
raised  an  American  flag  at  an  American 
school  building  on  American  territory.  Le- 
gally, the  Canal  Zone  Is  a.  completely  and 
esMntlally  American  as  any  State  In  the 
American  Union.  Neither  the  Republic  of 
Panama  nor  any  other  forfelgn  power  nor 
any  International  organization  has  any  sov- 
ereignty (titular  or  otherwise)  or  Indigenous 
rights  In  the  U.S.  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

EARLY    HISTORY 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  when  the 
United  States  obtained  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone.  Earl  Harding  (now  a  vice  president  of 
the  National  Economical  Council.  Inc..  Em- 
pire State  Building.  New  York  1,  N.Y.)  was  a 
reporter  for  the  old  New  York  World,  assigned 
to  Investigate  events  leading  to  the  creation 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  our  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Canal  Zone.  In  1959.  Mr.  Hard- 
ing (using  many  original  notes  and  docu- 
ments which  had  never  before  been  made 
public)  wrote  a  book.  "The  Untold  Story  of 
Panama"  (distributed  by  the  Bookmaller. 
Box  101.  Murray  Hill  Station.  New  York  16. 
NY.,  price.  $6) 

The  following  historical  sketch  Is,  largely, 
based  on  Mr.  Harding's  book: 

Opening  the  Panama  Canal  In  1914  was 
the  fruition  of  four  centuries  of  search 
for  a  waterway  to  link  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans. 

The  long,  narrow  strip  of  land  connecting 
the  North  and  South  American  Continents 
Is  known  as  Central  America  and  Is.  today, 
divided  Into  seven  different  nations.     They 


are  (reading  down  the  map  south  from  the 
southern  border  of  Mexico)  Guatemala  and 
British  Honduras,  El  Salvador  and  Honduras. 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Panama.  The  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  strip  Is  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  stretching  north  from  Colombia 
(on  the  northern  tip  of  South  America)  to 
Costa  Rica. 

More  than  a  century  ago,  much  New  York- 
to-San  Francisco  traffic  passed  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  via  rivers,  stagecoaches, 
and  wagons.  Panama  at  that  time  was  a 
Province  of  New  Granada  (the  nation  then 
known  as  New  Granada  was  later,  and  is 
now,  called  Colombia) . 

Even  In  those  days,  Panama  was  a  land  of 
perpetual  civil  disturbances,  violence,  graft, 
and  organized  lawlessness.  North  American 
travel  through  Panama  was  harassed  by 
bandits  and  local  politicians  who  either 
robbed  outright  or  demanded  extortionate 
transit  dues.  In  1846.  the  United  States  ne- 
gotiated a  treaty  with  Colombia,  getting  a 
guarantee  of  decent  and  orderly  treatment 
of  American  shipping  through  the  Province 
of  Panama.  The  United  States  promised  to 
remain  neutral  In  the  endless  revolutions 
troubling  that  area,  and  guaranteed  Colona- 
bla's  "rights  of  sovereignty  and  property"  in 
Its  Province  of  Panama. 

In  the  1870's,  during  the  administration 
of  President  Grant,  the  U.S.  Goverrunent 
started  Investigations  and  negotiations  for 
building  a  canal,  not  through  Panama  but 
through  Nicaragua,  which  Is  400  miles  fur- 
ther north,  closer  to  the  United  States. 
About  the  same  time,  the  French  Govern- 
ment began  negotiations  with  Colombia  for 
building  a  canal  through  Panama. 

In  1878,  the  French  got  a  concession  from 
Colombia  for  a  canal  through  Panama.  In 
1889.  the  U.S.  Congress  chartered  a  company 
to  build  a  canal  through  Nicaragua. 

Both  these  schemes — the  French  and  the 
American— failed.  The  Fremcii  actually 
started  work  on  their  Panama  Canal  In  1881; 
but  the  operation  bogged  down  In  Insolvency 
resulting  from  disease,  graft,  and  mismanage- 
ment. The  depression  of  1893  dried  up  funds 
for  the  United  States-Nlcaraguan  venture 
and  threw  It  Into  receivership. 

Our  agreement  with  the  Nlcaraguan  Gov- 
ernment was  still  valid,  however;  and  inter- 
est In  a  Nlcaraguan  canal  revived  in  1898 
when  (during  our  war  with  Spain)  the 
battleship  Oregon,  In  order  to  get  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  had  to  go  all  the 
way  around  the  southern  tip  of  South  Amer- 
ica. Congress  actually  passed  a  bill  author- 
izing construction  of  a  canal  through 
Nicaragua — which  competent  engineers 
(then  as  now)  regarded  as  a  more  suitable 
place  than  Panama. 

French  Interests  wanted  to  unload  their 
bankrupt  Panama  operations  on  the  Amer- 
ican Goverrunent.  They  hired  William  Nel- 
son Cromwell  (head  of  a  New  York  law  firm 
In  which  such  people  as  Allen  and  John 
Poster  Dulles  were  later  partners).  Crom- 
well's lobbjrlng  convinced  key  Members  of 
Congress  and  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  ad- 
ministration that  our  Nlcaraguan  plans 
should  be  abandoned;  that  we  should  buy 
French  Interests  In  Panama  for  $40  million, 
and  build  our  canal  through  Panama.  We 
did  not  have  a  treaty  with  Colombia,  per- 
mitting us  to  build  a  canal  through  her 
province  of  Panama.  Cromwell  handled  the 
necessary  lobbying  with  the  Colombian  Gov- 
ernment. Colombia  was  willing  to  sell  us 
canal  rights  through  Panama,  if  the  price 
was  right. 

On  January  22,  1903,  Dr.  Thomas  Herran 
(Colombian  minister  to  Washington)  and 
John  Hay  (U.S.  Secretary  of  State)  signed 
the  Hay-Herran  Treaty,  by  which  the  Colom- 
bian Government  would  permit  the  United 
States  to  build  a  canal  through  Panama. 
The    treaty    was    written,    apparently,     by 
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lawyer    Cromwell    who    *  ^°^»i'^8    '°'i,  ^eTr 

Smblan  OovernmenU  to  make  a  deal  Dui 
r'colomblan  ^----^.^i^"^^! 
specinc  terms  of  the  deal  '"*'•="  ,_„_o.ed 
sSdor.  Herran.  had  agreed  «>  .^'gP^,^ 
Htov-Herran  Treaty  recognized  U  S  _  »over 
Sjnty  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  the  U.a 
SSvernment    contending.    Pf°P«'';y-,'^**    " 

ocean  canal  ^^^'^''^^^     ^nd  surrounding 
fTd''  But  the  criombTan  Constitution  pro- 
?lhUed^"u-e:der  of  Colombian  --.Ignty^ 
Money  conslderatlon^howev^^^^^^^^ 

T.::r:rSr^^^^^^^^^^oJ^  the  slgn- 
treaty    provided   for    ^}^^""^^  to  the 

Lawyer  Cromwell  (not  wanting  his  mnch 
oiiln^  to  be  charged  this  t\0  million  fw. 

^".Ser  U..  ««,;  but  the  C°|»»'>2°„'^^: 

from  the  French. 

Cromwell   Induced  Theodore  ««^7«"^ 
send  Colombia  an  ultimatum  ^eUng  the  Oo 
J^mblans  that  If  they  did  not  ratify  U«  Hay - 

Herran  Treaty  x*'^-  *'^^,  ^*?°^'  .*?  JS^ 
•action  might  be  taken  •  ''J}'^''^  *''^ 
friend  of  Colombia  would  regret. 

ThU  ultimatum  to  Colombia  was  cabl«l 
from  the  State  Department  on  June  9.  1903. 
STyer  C^omwell-knowlng  that  ColombU 
wx.uld  reject  the  "Itlmatum-had  already 
^n  conniving  with  a  handful  of  oppor- 
tSsts  in  Panama  to  create  a  revolution 
which  would  detach  Panama  as  a  province 
^f  SiombU  and  set  It  up  a.  an  Independent 

"""^"june  14.  1903.  a  Cromwell-lnsplred- 
andVplanted  story  appeared  In  the  New  York 
World— giving  deUlls  on  a  forthcoming 
J^volu«?n  in  Panama,  even  predicting  the 
exact  date  on  which  the  revolution  would 
occur:  Novembers.  1903. 

AS  Cromwell  had  anticipated,  the  US.  iiltl- 
matum  aroused  Indignation  In  Colombia^ 
and  the  Colombian  Government  rejected  the 
Hay-Herran  Treaty  on  August  12.  1903. 
Propaganda.  Inspired  and  planted  by  Crom- 
wS?s  agents  In  the  American  press,  whipped 
toe  American  public  to  anger  against 
Colombia.  By  October.  1903.  spokesmen  for 
the  Theodore  Roosevelt  administration  were 
Kiylng  publicly:  "We  might  make  another 
SJaty-not  with  Colombia,  but  with 
Panama.**  „ 

There  was  no  public  sentiment  In  Panama 
for  revolution  and  secession  from  Colombia. 
The  Panama  revolution  was  fabricated  by  a 
New  York  lawyer  and  five  amblUous  men  In 
Panama.  . 

Cromwell,  attorney  and  lobbyist  for  French 
interests  trying  to  sell  out  to  America  was 
general  counsel  for  the  ^^'^'^^^^'^ 
Company,  which  his  French  clients  owned. 
This  raUroad  company  was  then  the  domi- 
nant economic  Influence  In  the  province  of 
p!lSLns.  Cromwell  selected  five  employees 
of  the  railroad  to  make  the  revolution  In 
Panama— three  of   them   North  Americans; 
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two  of  them.  Colombians  who  lived  in  the 
^'al^^R"s'h\'!:r'":uperlntendentof^Panama 
Railroad  Company;  Herbert  O    Prt^cott.  as 
Blatant     superintendent;      Capt.     Ja^es     R 
Be^  freight  agent:  Jose  Augu.Un  Axango 
land  agent  and  local  attorney  for  the  rail 
r^  v^o  was  also  a  Colombian  Senator  from 
Sf  provlnTof  Panama;  ^^^-^^^^^^°' 
Guerrero    the  rallrowts  medical  officer 

i7"e'  the  revolution  actually  «^^- 
Rl^^  Arias,  a  wealthy  rancher  In  Panama. 
Tnd  five  oJher  local  businessmen  were  taken 

TaS^a    SSal    Company,     was    acme     In 
rrSSaSitnnd^S;^ey^r.-r  ij  lle^ 

sEr-rrrive^r^th^ 

ColomblaiS.  acted  a.  leaders:  Senator  Arango 

''"Sn'^Augu:?^.  1903.  Dr.  Am«»or  (under 
prewxt  of  traveling  on  family  '>^1°^'  **^' 
PMiama  for  the  United  State.^  ^^,^^°!^ 
^*^ake  certain  of  American  Ananc^^lPlo^ 
matlc  and  military  support.  Cm^tooer-ii. 
r»;S'.'Dr.  Amador  return«l  to  Panj^a  wUh 
his  mission  accomplished.  US.  ~™y /T* 
S^rs    dSgulsed  as  civilians,  were  already  In 

Er^Kf'^d^^^s^-rhir^^^^^ 

Iteammg'Ward  the  Isthmus  under  order,  to 

prevent  any  flghttng.  Hi«>«.t.rhed  a 

The  Colombian  Government  dispatched  a 
gu^at  and  500  troop,  which  an^ed  at 
^lon  Panama,  ahead  of  the  ^S.  warshlP^ 
but  the  Colombian  force.  7««  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
either  to  go  away  or  to  Join  the  revolution^ 
*'?n  N^vlmber  3.  1903.  the  little  group  o^ 
conspirators  proclaimed  Panamas  secewlon 

^^"o'n'^Ntv^S.r  4.  1903.  the  revolutionUts 
announced  their  new  provisional  government 
Arango  (the  former  Colombian  Senator)  was 
heS  of  the  government,  and  Dr.  Amador  was 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

on  November  6.  1903.  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment  announced   that   Philippe   Bunau- 
vSla  (the  engineer  and  stockholder  of  the 
mnch  canal  Company)  ha^  *>^°^^^ 
•Envoy  Extraordinary"  to  the  United  States, 
with  full  powers  to  conduct  diplomatic  ne- 
Stlatlons.     Bunau-Varllla    was    a^e^dy    to 
?h€  United  States      This  Job  was  given  him 
'ticau^  he  had  been   primarily  res^-Jb  e 
for    getting   guarantees  of  money    (both   to 
Prance   and   the  United   SUte.)    to   finance 
the  revolution.     Most  of  the  cost  was  pay- 
ment of  bribes  to  Colombian  mlllUryforc«r 
On  the  same  day— November  6.  1908— the 
Colombian   colonel    who   had   been   sent    to 
Panama   to  put   down  the  "revcrfutlon     re- 
celv^hls  bribe  and  departed  with  his  troops. 
This  ended  Panama's  bloodle«  "war  for  in- 

***or'the"mo-ntog  of  November  7  1903 
formal  celebration  of  the  end  of  the  war 
and  the  establishment  of  the  new  nation  oc- 
curred in  the  city  of  Colon.  MaJ  William 
*;,^y  Black.  US.  Army,  hoisted  the  new 
flag  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  (which  had 
bein  pieced  together  In  New  York  3  months 
S^ore  by  Mme.  Bunau-Varllla.  wife  of  the 
French  engineer,  now  Envoy  Extraordinary) . 
Tbe  crowd  cheered:  "Viva  la  RepubUca. 
Viva  lo.  Americano.." 

Early  In  the  afternoon  of  that  same  day- 
November  7.  1903-the  US.  vice  consul  gen- 
eral in  Panama  received  cabled  Instruct  ons 
from  the  SUte  Department  to  "ter  Into 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  de  facto  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama.  The  de  facto  Qovern- 
Senfs  Envoy  Extraordlna-y  to  Wash togUJn 
sent  the  US  Secretary  of  SUte  a  Ulegram 
exoresslng  gratitude  saying: 

"in  sp^adlng  her  protecting  wtog.  over 
the  territory  of  our  Republic,  the  American 
eagle  has  sanctified  It" 

The  new  Panamanian  Government  quickly 
adopted  a  constltuUon  which  gave  the  United 


SUte.  the  right  to  -  •  «  ^^'^^'^J'^^^ 
neace  and  constitutional  order  In  the  event 

^thelr  lilng  disturbed.  P'^^'f^^^" oX^t 
SUtes  shall,  by  public  ueaty,  assume  or  have 
a«umed  the  obligation  of  K^^-^n^i^K  ^e 
independence   and   sovereignty   of   thU  Re- 

^"-Su  was  the  birth  of  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama.  where  crowds  now  cry  ••Or^,*^-  f 
home."  as  radicals  make  speeches  about  Pan- 
Lna*s  revered  founding  fathe  s.  about  the 
nations  noble  sufferings  In  her  jxdjou. 
struggle  for  Independence  and  *r««^; 
about  Panamas  glorious  history  and  gr^t 
tradltlons-^nd  about  the  •'KK^«»f'^*..^: 
nerlallsm  of  the  Yankee  coIomus  who  took 
Ke  canal  Zone  away  from  the  UtUe  Republic 
in  the  days  of  her  tofancy.'* 

The  birth  certificate  of  the  Republic  of 
PaiSLa  was  a  treaty  signed  In  Washington 
on  S^ember  18.  1903.  by  Philippe  Bunau- 
Varllla  and  by  US.  8^«'tJ^°'J^^^  '^. 
Hay.  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Oot- 
ernment  of  Panama  on  ^^^^^l^J^ 
ratified  by  the  U.S.  Senate,  on  February  23. 

'^tlcle  I  of  the  Hay-Bunau-Varllla  Treaty 

°'.'^e  ?^ted   SUtes   guarantees   «id   will 
malnuln  the  Independence  of  the  Republic 

°  Ar*t"cle  n  of  the  Hay-Bunau-Varllla  *rreaty 
of  1903  says: 

■The  Republic  of  Panama  granU  to  the 
united  SUtes  In  perpetuity  the  use.  occupa- 
tlSnVnd  control  of  a  zone  of  land  and  land 
unSe?  water  for  the  construction,  mainte- 
nance, operation.  »anlUtlon.  and  p«,tectlon 
of  said  Canal  of  the  width  of  10  mile,  ex- 
2n?lng  to  the  dlsunce  of  6  miles  on  each 
side  of  the  center  line  of  the  route  of  the 
Canafto^  constructed  •  •  '  with  the  pro- 
v?s^  that   the   cities   of   Panama  and  Colon 

and  the  harbor  adjacent  to  said  cities 

shall  not  be  Included  wlthto  thl«  grant. 

Article  n  also  granted  the  United  SUte. 
•in  ^r^tity.  thi  use.  occupation  and  con- 
trol*' of  "any  other  lands  and  waters  ouUlde 
of  the  zone  which  may  be  necessary  and 
convenient  for  the  construction,  mainte- 
nance '^ration,  saniutlon.  and  protecUon 
of  the  said  enterprise.**  „„,„,.  -^.-tv 

Article  III  of  the  Hay-Bunau-Varllla  *rreaty 

of  1903  says:  ^ 

•The   Republic  of  Panama   granU  to  the 
United  SUtes  all  the  rights,  power  and  au 
thorUy    within    the    zone    mentioned    and 
de^rlLd  in   article   II  of   thU   agreement 
a^  wSlu  the  UmlU  of  all  auxlUary  lands 
and  waters  mentioned  and  described  In  sa  d 
article   II    which   the   United  SUtes  would 
po^s  and  exercise  If  It  were  the  sovereign 
ortTe   terrltonty  within  which  said  lands, 
and  waters  are  located,  to  the  entire  exclu- 
slon  of  the  exercise  by  the  R^P"^"'^  "^f,*^ 
ama  of  any  such  sovereign  rlghU.  power  or 

authority." 

TaEATMENT  OF  COLOMBIA 

American  Intrigue  and  power  made  pos- 
..Hi^thrbloodlMs  revolution  which,  to  4 
r;:.  deUch2?Panama  from  Colomi^a  and 

converted  It  ^-^  -l-^f'^S^'^LnAm^- 
Hence.  there  was  a  brief  P«"°^j;°''„,  -on- 
icans    could    experience    a    t^^*    °' JJJ. 

Sui^ened  and  that  Und  had  rematoed  a 


province  of  Colombia.  Our  treatment  of 
Colombia  since  1903  reflecte  a  good  nelgh- 
borllness  unmatched  In  the  history  of  any 
other  great  nation. 

The  Thomson -Urrltla  Treaty  between  Co- 
lombia and  the  United  SUtes  was  a  long 
time  In  negotiation.  It  was  not  signed  un- 
til April  6.  1914;  and  was  not  proclaimed  as 
legally  accepted  by  both  governmenU  until 
March  30.  1922;  but  It  eliminated  any  smirch 
on  our  record.  The  treaty  aimed:  (1)  to  re- 
move 'all  the  mlsundersundlngs  growing  out 
of  the  political  events  In  Panama  In  Novem- 
ber 1903**;  (2)  to  restore  "cordial  friendships'* 
between  Colombia  and  the  United  SUtes; 
and  (3)  to  define  "their  rlghU  and  Intereste" 
with  respect  to  the  Panama  Canal. 

In  article  I.  Colombia  recognized  that 
title  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  to  the  Panama 
Railroad  Is  "now  vested  entirely  and  abso- 
lutely In  the  United  States  of  America,  with- 
out any  encumbrances  or  Indemnities  what- 
ever.** 

The  United  States  promised  (1)  free 
transit  through  the  canal  for  Colombian 
military  personnel,  equipment,  and  sup- 
plies; (2)  equal  sUtus  for  Colombia  and 
U.S.  products  and  malls  passing  through 
the  canal;  (3)  equal  status  for  Colombian 
and  U.S.  citizens  crossing  the  Canal  Zone; 
(4)  use  of  the  Panama  Railroad  for  transit 
of  Colombian  malls  and  mlUUry  and  civilian 
shipments — In  the  event  of  Interruption  of 
canal  traffic — on  a  basis  equal  to  that  of  com- 
parable malls  and  shlpmente  of  the  United 
States;  (5)  equal  status  for  Colombian  and 
U.S.  governmental  personnel  In  the  use  of  the 
Panama  Railroad;  (6)  transport  by  the 
Panama  Railroad  of  Colombian  coal,  petro- 
leum, and  seal  salt — In  event  of  Interruption 
of  canal  traffic — free  of  charge  except  actual 
cost  of  handling,  not  to  exceed  one-half  the 
charges  levied  on  similar  producte  of  the 
United  States. 

In  article  n.  the  UnlUd  SUtes  promised 
$25  million  to  compensate  Colombia  for  loss 
of  territory  and  revenue ,  resulting  from  the 
secession  of  Panama. 

In  article  III.  Colombia  recognized  Panama 
as  an  Independent  nation. 

TREATMENT   OF   PANAMA 

In  our  1903  agreement  with  Panama,  we 
did  not  lease  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  We 
bought  the  zone  for  $10  million  and  a  guar- 
anteed annuity  of  $250,000.  This  annuity 
was  not  a  renUl  fee:  It  was  a  guarantee  of 
revenue  to  keep  the  Panamanian  Govern- 
ment alive.  We  acquired  full  ownership 
and  sovereignty,  by  grant  In  perpetuity,  mak- 
ing the  Canal  Zone  United  SUtes  territory 
forever. 

We  did  not  get  too  much  for  ,.what  we 
gave  In  Panama:  we  got  too  little,  as  many 
authorities  malnUlned  at  the  time.  When 
we  acquired  the  right  to  build  the  canal, 
we  accepted  the  responsibility  to  malnUln 
It,  to  operate  It  efficiently  for  the  benefit 
of  all  nations,  and  to  defend  It  against  all 
threats — whether  from  mobs,  vandals, 
hoodlums,  or  aggressive  mlUUry  powers.  A 
vulnerable,  critically  ImporUnt  10-mlle-wlde 
strip  of  land  such  as  the  Canal  Zone  cannot 
be  easily  defended  by  mlUUry  bases  con- 
fined within  the  strip  Iteelf.  Hence,  the 
treaty  of  1903  would  have  been  more  equlU- 
ble  for  us,  would  have  been  entirely  equlU- 
ble  for  Panama,  and  would  have  prevented 
future  disputes  about  sovereignty  If  It  had 
granted  the  United  SUUs,  instead  of  a  10- 
mlle  strip  of  land,  a  zone  60  miles  wide 
across  the  Isthmvis,  the  entire  waterrhed 
of  the  canal.  The  terminal  cities  of  Panama 
and  Colon  should  also  have  been  Included  In 
the  grant  to  the  United  SUtes.  to  obviate 
friction  resulting  from  dual  sovereignty. 
0\u-  Government  did  not  insist  on  a  wider 
Canal  Zone  In  1903,  because  the  treaty  gave 
us  the  right  to  acquire  any  proi>erty  any- 
where In  Panama  which  might  be  needed 
for  operation.  sanlUtlon.  or  defense  of  the 
canal. 


In  1903.  Panama,  a  land  of  chronic  political 
InsUblUty,  owned  by  a  few  wealthy  families, 
was  the  pesthole  of  the  world.  Every  virulent 
tropical  disease  conceivable  had  to  be  con- 
quered before  we  could  wrench  worthless 
land  from  the  voracious  Jaws  of  a  steaming 
Jungle  and  convert  It  into  a  mighty  water- 
way which  llfU  ships  over  the  bedrock  of 
the  ConUnental  Divide.  *rhe  miracle  of  san- 
lUtlon which  American  individuals  and 
American  capiUl  wrought  in  Panama — not 
Just  in  the  Canal  Zone,  but  throughout 
the  Isthmus — eliminated  a  noxious  swamp 
of  Infection.  Millions  of  American  dollars 
and  many  lives  of  dedicated  Americans  went 
into  that  great  Usk. 

Neither  Panama  nor  any  other  nation  or 
combination  of  nations  could  have  built  the 
Panama  Canal  without  the  United  SUtes; 
and  none  gave  us  any  help. 

In  1936.  we  Increased  our  annuity  to 
Panama  from  $250,000  to  $430,000.  In  1955, 
we  increased  It  to  $1,930,000.  This  annuity 
amounU  to  more  than  half  of  net  profiU 
derived  from  operation  of  the  canal.  Gross 
revenue  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  Is 
about  $87  million  a  year.  The  net  annual 
profit,  however.  Is  less  than  $3  million.'* 
Thus,  Panama — without  any  Investment,  and 
with  no  responsibility  for  operating,  maln- 
Ulnlng,  and  defending  the  canal — gete  most 
of  the  profite  from  its  operations.  The  pay- 
roll of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  is  about 
$52  million  a  year.  Most  of  that  is  spent  In 
Panama,  to  the  benefit  of  Panamanians."  In 
addition  to  everything  else,  the  United  SUtes 
(since  1946)  has  given  Panama  more  than 
$121  million  In  direct  foreign  aid. 

Today,  Panama  Is  a  nation  of  about  1  mil- 
lion people.  The  bulk  of  the  population 
conslste  of  descendante  of  West  Indian  Ne- 
groes Imported  60  years  ago  to  work  as  labor- 
ers on  the  canal — and  the  progeny  of  these 
Negroes  Interbreeding  with  native  Indians. 
There  is  little  native  Industry,  and  practi- 
cally none  of  the  technical  skills  necessary 
In  a  modern  economy. 

From  the  day  the  Republic  of  Panama  was 
born,  her  economy  has  revolved  around  bene- 
flU  provided  by  the  United  States.  Her 
political  Independence  ana  military  security 
and  the  health  of  her  people  depend  on  us; 
yet.  Panamanian  politicians,  guided  and 
goaded  by  Communiste,  malnUln  a  perpetual 
drvimflre  of  criticism  of  the  United  SUtes. 
It  began  in  1922,  when  the  Thomson-Urrltla 
Treaty  (between  the  United  States  and  Co- 
IcMnbia)  was  proclaimed.  As  soon  as  the 
Urilted  States  had  paid  Colombia  for  the 
loss  of  Panama,  and  Colombia  had  recog- 
nized Panama's  independence.  Panama  no 
longer  feared  Colombia.  Panamanian  politi- 
cians Inunedlately  began  demanding  radical 
changes  In  the  treaty  of  1903. 

Prior  to  the  administration  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  our  Presidents  (deeming  it  their 
primary  duty  to  protect  U.S.  natonal  inter- 
este) rejected  the  unreasonable  demands  of 
Panama's  political  agiUtors.  Roosevelt  Ini- 
tiated a  new  policy,  which  his  successors 
followed.  Roosevelt,  Truman,  Eisenhower, 
and  Kennedy  behaved  as  If  afraid  or  ashamed 
to  use  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  protect  our  national  Intereste  In 
Panama — or  anywhere  else  in  Latin  America. 
The  result  is  that,  today,  a  Communist  or 
other  rabble-rousing  politician  In  Latin 
America  need  only  call  a  mob  Into  the  streete 
and  whip  It  into  violence  with  "anti- 
Yankee**  harangues:  The  U.S.  President  and 
Secretary  of  SUte  make  conciliatory  sUte- 
mente  and  offer  concessions. 

The  todlcatlons  are  that  President  John- 
son will  continue  this  policy  of  appease- 
ment and  surrender.  The  most  alarming 
current  news  from  Panama  Is  that  President 
Johnson  (to  an  effort  to  appease  the  Presi- 
dent of  Panama)  Is  trying  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  to  give  Panama   the  right  and 


responsibility  of  defending  a  portion  of  our 
Canal  Zone." 

Our  treatment  of  Panama  has  alwajrs  been 
magnanimous.  Oxir  only  disservice  to  that 
nation  has  resulted  from  our  Government's 
efforte  to  comply  with  the  outrageous  de- 
mands of  Panamanian  politicians — thus  en- 
couraging them  to  keep  their  nation  to  tur- 
moil, making  It  proflUble  for  them  to  play 
politics  with  the  "Yankee-imperialism**  prop- 
aganda of  communism. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


[Prom  the  Dan  Smoot  Report,  Jan.  27,  1964) 
Panama — ^Pabt  II 
PcHTlng  U.S.  abandonment  of  the  Panama 
Canal  is  among  the  oldest  of  international 
communlsm*s  tactical  objectives. 

John  Reed  (notorious  American  Commu- 
nist who  went  to  RussU  to  observe  the 
"November  Revolution**  of  1917.  and  who  now 
lies  burled  in  a  place  of  honor  In  Red  Square 
by  the  Krenalln  wall)'  revealed  that  "Interna- 
tionalization of  the  Panama  Canal'*  was  one 
of  the  slogans  and  battle-cries  of  the  Red 
guards  in  Moscow  during  those  gruesome 
10  days  when  the  murdering  and  pillaging 
Bolsheviks  seized  power  in  Russia.' 

The  specifics  of  Soviet  Interest  in  the 
Panama  Canal  were  expressed  in  1956  by 
Marshal  Rokossovsky,  Soviet  commander 
of  the  Polish  Armed  Forces,  speaking  to  Com- 
munist leaders  in  Poland : 

"The  Panama  Canal  •  •  •  has  considera- 
ble adv£intages  for  the  Soviet  Union — which 
have  been  studied  In  deUil  by  nxmierous  So- 
viet vessels  which  took  this  route  from  the 
Baltic  Sea  to  Vladivostok.  Moreover,  the 
Pstnama  Canal  has  an  outeUnding  position 
In  cc«nmunicatlons  with  South  American- 
SUtes  and  is  one  of  the  hubs  of  the  im- 
perialistic policy  of  the  United  SUtes  to  the 
Pacific  and  the  Far  East.^ 

Communiste  know  that  when  they  caxise 
trouble  for  us  in  Panama,  they  have  a  grasp 
on  our  Jugular  vein.  If  they  can  force  us 
to  abandon  the  canal  (either  to  Panama  or 
to  an  International  organization)  they  will 
hiu-t  the  commerce  and  millUry  defenses  of 
the  whole  Western  Hemisphere.  It  follows 
that  Panama  has  always  been  the  focal  point 
of  Communist  activity  in  Latto  America. 
The  primary  cause  of  anti-U.S.  feeling  in 
Panama  is  Communist  propaganda  (ampli- 
fied by  local  politicians,  becavise  of  Ite  mob 
appeal)   about  "Yankee  imperialism.** 

The  truth  is  that  the  Republic  of  Panama 
was  created  by,  and  has  survived  because  of, 
our  Panama  Canal  enterprise.  The  Republic 
of  Panama  was  not  a  partner  in  the  enter- 
prise: she  was  merely  the  principal 
beneficiary. 

Central  and  South  America  were  discov- 
ered and  colonized  before  North  America 
was;  and  they  possess  the  same  abundance 
of  natural  resources  that  makes  the  world 
envy  North  America.  Yet.  nations  south  of 
our  border  remained  weak,  poor,  and  un- 
sUble,  while  our  Nation  grew  rich  and 
strong.  Hence,  baiting  Uncle  Sam — blam- 
ing us  for  conditions  which  result  from 
characteristics  of  Latto  American  people  and 
from  imperfections  In  their  Institutions — 
has  always  been  politically  popular  in  vm- 
sUble  Latin  American  countries.  Commu- 
niste encourage  the  local  rabble-rousers.  In 
txirn,  local  agiUtlon  feeds  worldwide  Com- 
munist propaganda  about  American  "dollar 
diplomacy**  and  "aggressive  imperialism*'  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  This  condition 
has  been  especially  prevalent  In  Panama  be- 
cause of  oiir  national  presence  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  which  blaecte  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama— and  becavise  of  Communiste'  particu- 
lar interest  to  causing  trouble  for  us  there. 
The  small  group  of  Informed  people  to 
Panama  know  that  the  United  SUtes  has 
been  more  than  fair  with  their  nation. 
They  know  that  Panama  Is  not  capable  of 
defending,  operattog,  and  mainUlnlng  the 
Canal — or  even  of  mainUlnlng  proper  sanl- 
Utlon facilities  to  make  life  endurable  to 
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the  «>ne  and  In  the  cm«.  orPanaj.a^  They 
know  that  tne  PeopU.  of  Panama  ^^^^^^ 

^  if  S^e  tJ-»S2^,^^';Se^^  about  hl- 
For  yeara.  ^^^'^^^'^J,.   ,^  ,ocal  Dolltlclana. 

our  '^^""j^^^'^^rf'^^uy    Slh  firm  dignity. 

Panama.  a'^f'^^'^^^'^^ulrlnK    the    Panama 
of    that    treaty    and   requiring 
Government  todo  the  same^^  ^^ 

s2.°^^d-^er^^="--?r 

the   world,   we   «»'•   "^.^,;  Siperlallsm" 
;SSi  °.^d  bl^u.  Snellen,  b,  our  Oo- 

TJtJi- OOOD    NHOHBOa 

Th«  Dollcv  Of  appeasement  and  surrender 
of'u  S.'^atTonal  iS^re-t.  In  ^nama  ^^ 
in   the  first  administration   of  ^»^*J1°.^ 
S^velt  and  has  continued  to  the  preMnt. 
^en  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  «^°fed  dip- 
lomatic recoenlUon  to  the  Soviet  Union  In 
S^  he  «^  boost  to  communist  activity 
ll^Un  5Lerlca.  and  throughout  t^eworld^ 
S^  of  our  LaUn  American  n«lgh»^"  '^"! 
^ot  am    followed  Roosevelfs  lead  in  recog 
^?.ini  the   lawless  Kremlin   gangsters  as   a 
^tl  SveAm^t.      communist    agitators 
who  haf  been  operating  Illegally  came  out 
Tn  ^he  open  with  their  "Yankee  I'nP*^^"^, 
propaganda:    and   many   became   successful 

'^^"e'Tound     swell     of    antl-U.S     propa- 
gaSa   fmch   developed   south    of    the    bor- 
fe?  after  our  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union 
was  one  reason  for  KDJl's  "good  neighbor 
^icy    in   Latin   America.      With    his    great 

SiliL  for  making  P*"^'^*'  ^"J  J^  ore 
capital  out  of  his  own  mistakes  FDR  pre- 
St^  his  "good  neighbor"  policy  in  a  way 
whl^  implll^hat  the  ^U'^'J^*  ^tate*  »iad 
been  a  bad  neighbor  prior  to  ^«"*»°  Y- 
nnoMvelt  This  encouraged  more  ami 
Sr^tlvlty  until  everyone,  north  and  «uth^ 
was  ready  for  us  to  "make  amends    for  past 

behavior.  „.  „  ,. 

The  most  Important  consequence  was  a  re- 
negotiation of  our  treaty  agreements  with 
pS^a.  in  the  Hull-Alfaro  Treaty  (slgnij 
March  a  1936.  but  not  raUfied  by  the  US 
^na^  until  July  26,  1939) .  the  United  States 
STl^  annuity  payment,  to  ^-^-J'^^^ 
laSO.OOO  to  MSO.OOO.  to  compensate  for  the 

lo  percent  lo«i  In  P^^^^'''«j!^ZvJ  tl 
dollw  which  resulted  from  Roosevelt  s  tak- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  arUcla. 
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ing  US  off  the  gold  standard  In  1934..  ThU 
^^J^ThrilatTTrra?;'  we  renounced  the 
,«S  ?:atf  p'i^vlslon  Which  m^lejrSS 

-r7nture^%?r  r^ht"^  --^^^^^^^ 
ZZ^mr    in    Panama,    outside    of    the    canai 

S«2«?°s->"n^:P:£r 

the  responsibility  without  clear  Ueaty  au 
^^'Sl^  most    disastrous    concessions    which 

■SH'-orurniSiEs."  r«s 

nunclatlon    of    our    rignt    w    "j^*         ranal 

maritime    nation    on    earwi 

room  to  stand  and  fight.'  w„n.Al. 

In  less  than  3  m<>°tha  after  the  HuU^Al^ 

foro  Treatv  was  ratified  by  the  US.  Senaws 

ri9?9    Wor""war  n  erupted  In  ^ope. 

id  we  were  '>«;88ing  Manama  ro^^'^JS^, 

'' M,^t  of  the  land  we  needed  for  defen^ 
hallTln  ie  Republic  of  Panama  was  worth- 
ier, jungle  until  we  ^'^'^fJ\^J:^lt 
manlan    politicians    demanded    «»trav»ga 

mSfuian  a  million  dollars  for  permission 

-^^T^  -.'^s'r^.s.nr 

^ed  for  the  protection  (with  our  person- 
n^a^d  "ntlrely^t  our  expen^)  ^  P^J^^ 
and  the  Canal  Zone.  We  made  "»  ^^^J 
turns  with  the  understanding  that  they 
would  Scome  the  property  of  ^^'^^-^^^ 
That  the  United  States  would  evacuate 
S:L-f  year  after  ratification  of  a  treaty 
of  peace  following  World  War  II. 

^JTth  American  dollars  pouring  Into  tiieir 
Mtlonal  treasury  and  Into  thel^  Private 
nockeu  in  unprecedented  quantities,  and 
S^J  American  military  power  standing 
riard  over  them  and  their  nation^  Pana- 
manian pollUclans  kept  Propaganda  about 
Yankee  aggression"  In  crescendo  during 
worm  War  IT  In  late  July  1948.  Just  before 
J^e  war  ended.  Harry  Truman  helped  bring 
SL  Amerlcan-aggresslon-ln-Panama   theme 

-^;io^^^-n^rt?at«^ 

thTPanama  Canal  to  the  United  Nations.' 


POSTWAE    PXKIOD 

n,fore  the  guns  of  World  War  n  were 
sirt°Pan^ma^as  demanding  -cuatlono 
American  bases  there.  We  Jf^^  ^^^ 
long  and  loudly  enough  to  make  It  look^ke 
ablect  surrender  when  we  gave  m.  On  sep- 
SJSr  2^1946  the  Pentagon  suddenly  an- 
no'S^'ed'tha"?  we  were  evacuating  and  h^d; 
ina  back  to  Panama  65  of  our  defense  sites. 

LSnK  that  he  had  big  but  timid  Uncle 
SiS^on  t?e  run.  the  Pr«ldent  of  Panama 
pSs^  his  advantage^  he  demande^chan^ 
in  the  Hull-Alfaro  Treaty  of  193ft-39  wnicn 
woiST  "evlse  the  United  States  whole  atU^ 
Tude    toward    Panama"    and    pro-ride    more 

2rs"un!::s«".trur.''^^ 

aggre«ilon  against  weaker  nation,  (though 


most  of  the  American  baws  had  been  built 
S  heS  the^vlets  fight  Nazi  Germany  . 
^.  if  U  iMA  been  planned   (and  many  au- 

^S^~Sntt.  P.nun.'.  ■•^velp.ty  >» 
Mo«    we   were   In  real   trouble.     Having 

lhe%e°ntagon  claimed  were  nece«^Jor 
H.f»nM>  of  the  Canal  Zone,  wiwi  !-»"»"« 
fenlo^ng  at  least  technically,  the  support 
if  S    own    State    Department)     cl^^f^^ 

^ver^gnty    within    «-    ^^^  hfve  to  retSS 
isthmus,  what  chance  did  we  have  to  rw* 
bases  outside  our  aone? 

our  futile  negotiations  dragged  for  mc^e 
♦v.»n    a   vear      On   December   23.    1947.   tne 

the  building,  threatening  to  lynch  any  a. 
w,     _..^K.r  who  voted  to  extend,     me 
m"'SuJ^^J.o.M     un.„.»ou2 

sr;u"rrc'nrzon°-jn^«b™^ 

1948    we  abandoned  all  our  bases  and  re- 
trsa^  within  the  limits  of  our  own  Bone. 

7on  SS^d  previously  usele«)  for  the  protec- 
Uon  oTp^ama  and  the  canal  during  World 

victory  over  mighty  America  ^^^ettedPan- 

uTrn  ib.'^.'n,sr"=-r^j;s^ 

proclaimed  on  August  26.  1966. 

Tn  the  1956  treaty,  the  United  State.:  (1) 
inc^I^  annuTty  payment,  to  Panama  from 
yS^S^  S^  •  930.(»0;  (2)  gave  Panama 
IJte  Whan  WS  million  worth  of  real  e«tate- 
SdTng  the  Panama  Rall«>ad  Company  • 
Sids  .^d  terminal  stations  In  the  cities  of 
Lolon^d  Panama.   (3)  promised  to  buUd  a 

•^^^e^rtTfey^rnrXllroad   prop- 
er tTL' to^'panlm  a  las  P-t  o^  -  =1^.°^°^^ 

^siiS^-ii-te^rrn^ordrnregS-ror^ 

d^^nt""!?:  '=^-'^^°r;^r°h'av?^  K 

rs-ndrr  ^ait^WJ  S 

the  giveaway  of  yards  and  terminal  •tatloM^ 

t£  only  thing  ^-^^^  ^f^^^^^Z  tS 
Elsenhower-Remon  ^f ^^^^  f.  IJ^  ^^hout 
right  to  use.  for  a  period  erf  15  years  wiv 
cost,  the  Rio  Ha  to  Air  Base  Tv«tv 

AS  soon  as  the  El-enhower-Remon  Ti^^ 
of    1955    was    proclaimed.    Panama    renewea 

HTn'"..-f^.H'^£Hi 

initiated  a  new  demand^  for  Mp«ce. 
the  groM  revenue  from  the  Panama  v.»" 

BIMCS    BUIB 

crista  over  the  Sue«  Canal  In  l"*  "^"J 

tlon  involved  In  our  Panama  canaa  *"" 
Involved  in  Sue..    As  pointed  ou    last  week^ 
we  do  not  lease  the  Panama  canal  zone.    We 


own  It.  No  other  nation  has  any  Indigenous 
rights  or  sovereignty  In  the  Zone.  As  U.S. 
Representative  Danux  J.  Flood.  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania,  says: 

"The  territory  known  as  the  Canal  Zone  Is, 
constitutionally,  a  domain  of  the  United 
States,  acquired  pursuant  to  law  and  treaty 
for  canal  purposes,  and  Its  banks  ( borders) 
are  parts  of  the  coastline  of  the  United 
States." ' 

The  Suez  Canal  was  constructed  and  oper- 
ated by  a  private  International  company 
(originally  organized  In  1856  by  Ferdinand 
de  Lesseps.  French  engineer) .  The  canal 
company  operated  under  a  100-year  lease- 
concession  agreement,  granted  by  the  Egyp- 
tian Government,  which  was  supposed  to 
expire  in  November  1969.  All  assets  of  the 
Suez  Canal  Company  were  originally  In 
French  and  Egyptian  hands;  but  well  before 
the  end  of  the  19th  century,  British  interests 
(governmental  and  private)  had  acquired 
almost  total  ownership.  A  treaty  (signed  in 
1888  by  Turkey — then  the  sovereign  power  In 
Egypt — by  Russia,  by  England,  and  by  six 
other  European  nations)  guaranteed  use  of 
the  Suez  Canal  as  an  International  water- 
way.' 

On  July  26,  1956,  Nasser,  of  Egypt,  seized 
the  Suez  and  nationalized  it.  England  (sup- 
ported by  France  and  Israel)  Invaded  Egypt 
to  protect  British  Interests.  The  United 
States  (using  economic  and  diplomatic  pres- 
sures) forced  the  British  and  their  allies  to 
withdraw.  Our  action  guaranteed  the  suc- 
cess of  Nasser's  robbery  but  did  not  please 
Nasser,  because  our  Government  recom- 
mended that  the  Suez  Canal  be  interna- 
tionalized— turned  over  to  the  United  Na- 
tions.* 

The  Soviets  supported  our  government's 
demand  for  Internationalizing  Suez,  but 
bracketed  Panama  with  Suez,  demanding 
that  our  Panama  Canal  also  be  Internation- 
alized. Within  a  matter  of  weeks,  many 
Americans  were  supporting  this  Communist 
line  In  the  United  States.  Before  spring, 
1957.  such  p>eople  as  Norman  Cousins  (editor 
of  Saturday  Review) ;  the  late  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt: U.S.  Representative  James  Roosevelt, 
Democrat,  of  California;  U.S.  Senator  MmE 
Mansfield,  Democrat,  of  Montana,  now  Sen- 
ate majority  leader;  prominent  personalities 
In  the  Council  of  Foreign  Relations  and  In 
Its  Interlocking  affiliates,  such  as  the  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action — virtually  all  of 
America's  liberal  extremists  were  urging  the 
United  States  to  give  the  Panama  Canal  to 
the  U  J». 

Communist  propaganda  for  giving  the 
American  Panama  Canal  to  the  U.N.,  renewed 
and  Intensified  during  the  Suez  crisis  In  1956 
and  supported  not  only  by  Panamanian  pol- 
iticians but  also  by  leaders  of  America's  lib- 
eral establishment,  produced  events  which 
led  directly  to  the  current  crisis. 

On  May  2,  1958,  a  mob  of  Panama  "stu- 
dents" Invaded  the  American  Canal  Zone  and 
planted  70  Panamanian  flags.  U.S.  authori- 
ties removed  the  flags  and  gave  them  to  the 
Panamanian  Government,  which  gave  them 
back  to  the  "students."  On  May  5,  1958,  the 
"students"  marched  on  the  Presidential  Pal- 
ace, demanding  immediate  Panamanian  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Canal.  Panama  President 
de  la  Guardla  tried  to  appease  them  by  saying 
he  would  ask  the  United  States  to  permit 
the  flag  of  Panama  to  be  flown  In  the  Canal 
Zone.  But  the  mobs,  heavily  Inflltrated  by 
trained  Communists,  grew  uglier.  On  May 
19.  1958.  when  President  de  la  Guardla 
ordered  troops  to  disperse  the  mobs,  rioting 
ensued.' 

Shortly  thereafter,  our  State  Department 
announced  that  Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower  would 
soon  visit  Panama  (with  a  "team"  consisting 
of  officials  from  our  major  forelgn-ald  and 
foreign-loan  agencies)  on  a  "good  will"  trip. 
Dr.  Eilsenbower  made  his  vl.lt  In  July  1958. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


When  he  left,  the  Panama  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance made  a  Jubilant  public  statement  say- 
ing that  Panama  expected  an  abundance  of 
benefits  from  the  United  States  Treasury, 
because  Dr.  Elsenhower,  the  President's 
brother,  had  promised  them.' 

On  September  13,  1958.  Dr.  Milton  Elsen- 
hower told  the  Panamanian  Minister  of 
Finance  that  the  United  States  would  recog- 
nize Panama's  sovereignty  In  our  Canal 
Zone — and  that  the  announcement  would  be 
made  by  Panama  Independence  Day — No- 
vember 3,  1959."  When  that  day  arrived  and 
no  such  announcement  had  been  made 
(thanks  to  opposition  in  the  U.S.  Congress), 
a  mob  In  Panama  (led  by  Dr.  Aqulllno  Boyd, 
now  Panama's  U.N.  Ambassador)  Invaded  the 
American  Canal  Zone  to  plant  the  Panama- 
nian flag.  Four  hours  of  violence  ensued. 
Mobs  pulled  down  the  American  flag  at  the 
U.S.  Embassy,  tore  It  up,  and  hoisted  the 
Panamanian  flag.  During  the  day.  82  per- 
sons were  Injured — an  undisclosed  number 
of  them,  American  soldiers  who  had  been 
pelted  with  rocks.* 

The  U.S.  Government  protested  the  des- 
ecration of  our  flag.  The  Panamanian  Gov- 
ernment filed  a  counter  protest  that  there 
had  been  "similar  acts  against  a  Panamanian 
flag  in  the  Canal  Zone" — presumably  the  re- 
fusal by  Canal  Zone  police  to  let  mobs  plant 
the  Panama  flag  on  American  territory. 

Before  the  rioting  that  day,  officials  In 
the  U.S.  Embassy  had  heard  a  broadcast  on 
the  Panama  police  radio  frequency,  ordering 
the  police  to  stay  away  from  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy; and  no  Panama  police  appeared  dur- 
ing the  turmoil. '• 

The  U.S.  Government  tried  fruitlessly  for 
more  than  2  weeks  to  get  an  explanation: 
Was  the  Panama  Government  a  silent  part- 
ner In  the  antl-Unlted  States  riots?  Panama 
replied  with  demands  that  we  send  a  high- 
ranking  State  Department  official  to  Pantuna 
to  "solve  the  misunderstandings."  Our 
State  Department  complied.  On  November 
15,  1969,  our  Ambassador  In  Panama  ordered 
VS.  Embassy  personnel  to  "curtail"  the  fly- 
ing of  the  American  flag  In  front  of  the 
Embassy.  On  November  17,  1959,  the  State 
Department  announced  that  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Livingston  T.  Merchant  would  go 
to  Panama. 

Next  day — November  18,  1959 — Fernando 
Eleta  (Panama's  Minister  of  Finance)  spoke 
to  the  Panama  National  Assembly,  reveal- 
ing what  the  principal  demand  would  be 
when  Under  Secretary  Merchant  arrived: 
Recognition  of  Panama  sovereignty  over  the 
American  Canal  Zone.  Senor  Eleta  remind- 
ed his  audience  of  Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower's 
promise  In  this  regard.  Resdlng  press  ac- 
counts of  Beta's  speech.  Members  of  the 
US.  Congress  (and  the  American  public) 
learned  for  the  flrst  time  that  Dr.  Elsen- 
hower (more  than  a  year  before)  had  prom- 
ised to  recognize  foreign  sovereignty  In  our 
Canal  Zone. 

The  news  caused  consternation  In  the 
United  States.  On  November  20,  1969,  the 
State  Department  Issued  a  "denial."  The 
Department  was  careful  not  to  deny  that 
Elsenhower  had  made  such  a  promise,  but 
did  deny  that  Dr.  Elsenhower  had  made  "any 
statement  which  could  be  construed  to  com- 
mit the  U.S.  Government  to  any  course  of 
action." ' 

On  November  24,  1969,  however.  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Merchant  said,  In  a  policy 
statement : 

"The  United  States  recognizes  that  titu- 
lar sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  remains 
In  the  Cjtovernment  of  Panama.* 

A  State  Department  press  release  on  De- 
cember 8,  1959,  confirmed  Under  Secretary 
Merchant's  statement  that  we  would  con- 
cede Panama's  titular  sovereignty  In  our 
Canal  Zone,  and  announced  the  Initiation  of 
a  big  new  program  of  economic  aid  to  Pan- 
ama. The  State  Department  said  that  Mr. 
Merchant's  trip  to  Panama  had  "cleared  the 


atmosphere"  for  these  "economic  and  politi- 
cal concessions."  The  Department  said  it 
had  been  planning  the  concessions  "for  some 
time,"  but  had  postponed  them  when  the 
November  riots  occurred,  because  the  De- 
partment did  not  want  to  "convey  the  Im- 
pression," that  the  United  States  was  "yield- 
ing to  threats  and  demonstrations." 

On  February  2,  1960,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives (by  a  vote  of  382  to  12)  passed 
a  resolution.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
459,  asserting  that  no  U.S.  rights  should  be 
given  away  In  the  Canal  Zone  and  that  there 
must  be  no  change  "In  the  traditional  inter- 
pretation" of  existing  treaties  with  Panama. 
"Traditional  Interpretation"  of  our  treaty 
agreements  with  Panama  hold  that  we  have 
complete  sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone — 
that  Panama  has  none,  titular  or  otherwise. 
The  Intent  of  this  House  resolution  was  to 
tell  President  Elsenhower  formally,  that  we 
should  not  permit  the  flag  of  Panama  to 
be  flown  in  our  Canal  Zone." 

In  an  amendment  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  appropriation  bill,  the  House  of 
Representative  on  February  9,  1960,  prohib- 
ited the  expenditure  of  tax  money  for  any 
flagpole  to  fly  Panama's  flag  In  our  Canal 
Zone. 

Congress  adjourned  on  September  1,  1960. 
On  September  17,  1960,  President  Elsenhower 
(ignoring  the  wishes  of  the  House  and  a  law 
of  Congress)  ordered  display  of  the  Panama 
flag  over  the  Canal  Zone,  as  evidence  of  Pan- 
ama's titular  sovereignty."  On  October  26, 
1960,  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  wrote  a  letter 
expressing  approval  of  President  Eisenhower's 
action,  but  saying  It  should  have  been  taken 
18  months  earlier. 

On  June  14,  1962,  It  was  announced  that 
the  Kennedy  administration  would  soon  en- 
ter negotiations  with  Panama  to  rerolve  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  Governments  about 
the  Canal  Zone."  On  October  12,  1963,  the 
Thatcher  Ferry  Bridge  at  Balboa  (which  the 
United  States  had  built  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  Panama)  was  dedicated.  Dur- 
ing the  ceremonies,  a  riot  erupted  and  a 
Panama  mob  desecrated  the  American  flag.** 
On  October  29,  1962,  President  Kennedy  or- 
dered the  raising  of  the  Panama  flag  at  the 
American  Canal  Zone  Administration  Build- 
ing." 

On  January  10,  1963,  the  State  Department 
announced  that  the  United  State,  had 
agreed: 

1.  To  permit  the  Panama  flag  to  be  flown 
with  the  U.S.  flag  anjrwhere  in  the  canal 
zone. 

2.  To  recognize  Panama's  sovereign  right 
to  Issue  papers  of  authorization  (exequa- 
turs) to  foreign  consxil.  operating  In  the 
Canal  Zone. 

3.  To  use  Panamanian  portage  In  the  Canal 
Zone. 

4.  To  grant  Panamanians  In  the  Canal 
Zone  opportunities  and  privileges  equal  to 
those  of  U.S.  citizens  (Including  U.S.  social 
security  beneflts) ." 

On  July  23,  1963,  the  State  Department 
announced  another  agreement  conferring 
more  beneflts  and  concessions  on  Panama- 
nians employed  In  the  Canal  Zone."  On  Oc- 
tober 29,  1963,  the  Panama  Government 
announced  official  arrangements  for  Panama 
Independence  Day  parades,  inside  the  Canal 
Zone.'"  On  November  5,  1963,  the  city  coun- 
cil of  Panama  held  an  official  council  meeting 
on  the  steps  of  the  U.S.  District  CourthouM 
in  the  Canal  Zone." 

In  December  1963,  the  American  Canal 
Zone  Governor  (Robert  J.  Fleming,  Jr.)  or- 
dered that  the  U.S.  flag  could  no  longer  be 
flown  at  the  U.S.  coiorthouse  or  at  American 
schools  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Americans  were 
even  ordered  not  to  fly  the  American  flag 
at  the  Gam  boa  War  Memorial,  InMde  the 
Canal  Zone — a  memorial  to  AmerlcJan  aol- 
diers  who  died  In  World  War  n." 

On  January  7,  1964,  American  students 
ralMd  the  American  flag  at  the  American 
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aown.       1"^     ^1-rfM  of  allegiance      Offlciais 
and  8»^«;^*  P  *t«*    flagpole   would   be   re- 

vent  It.  remo'jl)^ nighty       Panamanians 

^'^  i*'' ndU  ifioSmunlstB)  instigated 
(incited  and  ^^^°J ^^^f,out  Panama  and 
riots  which  spread  ^^^°}'^^^^^^  t^e  rioting 
the  American  Canal  Zone     When  tn  ^^ 

ended  on  January  13   an  ^°^""  ^^oyed    or 

^erlcan    P-iJ^^J^.,^,^,-  p^s^nf  "w"«    dead 

tSm^dl^ng  4'reScan  sofdler.)  and  300  per- 

'Tl/TSe  ««--«- rdtorclna! 
were    ^--^^tme^lcan  Uoops  w^reTrylng  to 

^°",IT  American  Uvesa^S^  American  prop- 
protect  American  nvc  „.  ,_y,  i._d  invaded 
Jrty  from  ^^'f «-  mob"  -mch  ^ad^  m^    ^^^ 

American  sell.  Nonetneiew^  Tjnlted  States 
the  soviet  union  accused  the  Unued^^^^^^ 

of  ag«re«ilon    and  Panam^^^  ^, 

^rn^rs  Ja^copt^^^^^^^^^  S; 

munlst.  but  now   ^^ Jl'H^f  °  j    immense 

demnlfy  Panama." 

WHAT  TO  DO 

■;  -  rsir.';  ;s.is"S'~ 

In  the  treaty  of  1936  and  In  the  treaty  01 

S,r»»"S,  "uu  "nd  .ow,    W'  *-"  "J 
♦V,rn  to  the  terms  of  the  original  treaty  oi 

Zl  ?nd  enforce   them   rr^'^^^'^ZTTn^et 
♦K-  miiitftrv  mlKht  of  our  Nation  If  neces 
^y       mmldraSly     upon     ^.noun^^n,    ^^ 
treaties  of  1936  and  1955.  because  of  Pana 
San  "violations     we   •Jo-J;*^^-,^  Jl^p^o?,^ 
trooDs  m  our  Canal  Zone  to  protect  ai^  P'^"J' 
er^^'^nd  lives  against  any  threat,  and  deploy 
enough    naval    power    to    P^^Jf  J^^' J^J^JJ 
-Hm^^^L^  rorhe?^lns^4ua^ir£tI;de 

£t-oT  emrne-riSrn  w^hS  r^  ei^J 

°'wrsh'ouM  «ver  relation,  wlt^  Panama 
anTstop  all  aid  programs  -nd  other  beneflU 
to  the  Government  and  people  «'  >hat  na 
tlon  (including  water  supply  and  sanita- 
tion facilities  t  until  the  Government  of 
Panaml  expresses  willingness  to  restore  nor- 
ma^^latlons  and  to  abide  by  all  provUlons 
of  the  treaty  of  1903. 
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THE  LATE  MRS.  ROBERT  P.  WAGN^ 
WIFE  OP  THE  MAYOR  OP  THE  CITY 
OP  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  HAOAN  of  G^'^i^.^^fhe ^e^J^fe- 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle 
man  from   New  York   t^r.   Farbs^ini 
lt,ov  PYtend  his  remarks  at  this  poim 
S  'the  R?coRo\nd  include  extraneous 

""^ie'sPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obStion  ^the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  P^BSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Uie 
deaSi  of  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Wagner  has 
dee^y  affected  a  vast  number  of  people. 
Shy  and  unassuming,  gracious  and  hu- 

^cK  She  »  25  the  life  of  New 
vnrk  City  and  in  the  affairs  oi  tne 
Jite  and  Nation.  It  was  her  constant 
e?ort  S>  keep  herself  in  the  background. 


..Takeover  Advocate.  Ignore  Fact.:  In- 
comrfrom  Canal  Shore.  Up  Panama  s  Econ^ 
omy-  by  Penny  Lennoux  of  Copley  New. 
Service,  the  Dallas  Morning  News.  Jan.  14. 
1964.  sec.l.p  7.  Tv.iia* 

••AP  dispatch  from  Panama,  the  Dauaa 
Morning  News.  Jan.  12.  1964.  sec.  1.  p.  I ■ 


■»  We«t  23d  Street.  Baltimore.  Md. 

--Rei^  on  United  State.  Relations  With 

senate  Judiciary  Committee.  Apr.  6.  1954.  pp. 

''^^Tuntold  Story  of  Panama."  by  Earl 
Harding.  1959.  the  Bookmaller.  Inc..  Box  101. 
Sew  York.  NY..  10016.  price  W. 

« ••¥ ,tii  Look  at  Our  Own  Canal,    by  Mau- 
nee  ^es.'^e    American    Uglon    magazine. 

"-Hema^l^'^rnS^^-presentatlve   D.^^^^ 

J    F^D.   Democrat,   of   P^'^'^-y'r''      iS^Sl 
OR^^NAL  RCCORD.  vol.  109.  pt.  10.  PP   13366- 

^^^"U  S.  Denies  Giving  Panama  fJ«fK*"  *»/ 
IT   w   Kenworthy.  the  New  York  Time..  Nov. 

Chicago  Dally  Tribune.  Nov.  ^l-  1»*9-  PP_' 
.  AP  dispatch  from  Panama,  the  New  York 

Times   Nov.  6.  1959.  pp    1.  8. 

^•united   States   Cite.  Order   to   Manama 

Police  "by  E.  W    Kenworthy.  the  New  York 

■nmes    Nov.  11.  1959.  pp    1-  1« 

"Special  to  the  Times  from  Panama,  the 

New  York  Time..  Nov  25.  1969  p.  ^\  .. 

.-•  -congressional       Quarterly       Almanac. 

^^I^AP  despatch  from  Washington    the  Dal- 
las Time,  Herald.  June  14.  19«2^  P  .^"^^^^^^ 

..Remark,  of  US.  R'^P^^^'^^f"^^",  °con- 
j  FYooD.  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania.  Con- 
gressional RKCOED.  vol.  109.  pt  5  PP  M8ft- 
6097  remarks  of  U.S.  Reprewntatlve  (Xas- 
jr.  cInnon.  Democrat.  Of ^ur.^-- 
CEKSSIONAL  RccoaD.  Jan.  13.  1964.  pp  ^"^ 

"Remarks   of   US    Repre^ntatlve   Danxo, 

J.  iS^D,  Democrat,  of  ^^^^^iV'l'^'.^Z- 
oaESSioNAL  RECoaD.  vol   lOB.  pt   13.  pp.  18172 

.•star  &  Herald.  Panama  City.  Jan.  1.  1964. 

Dp.  10.  8-9.  _.,»_ 

KThe    Panama    American.    Panama    City. 

Panama.  Nov    5.  1963.  p.  1. 

"The  Panama  American.  Panama  t^iiy. 
Panama.  Dec   31.  1963.  p.  1. 

••  The  Panama  American.  Panama  oity. 
Panama.  Jan.  7.  1964.  p    1. 

«'AP  dUpatch.  the  DaUa.  Morning  News. 
Jan.  11.  1964.  sec.  1.  p.  7. 


and  to  make  for  her  husband  and  Uielr 
two  sons.  Robert  P.  Wagner  3d  a^d  Dun- 
can  Edwards  Wa«ner.  a  family  lue  oi 
tr^qtUUity  and  domestic  privacy^  ^^e 
bore  with  unwearying  good  humor  the 
K^Jessant  invasions  of  this  pnvacy.  oc- 
casloned  by  the  firm  conviction^  which 

^^Sthe  Leake  and  WatU  Home, 

r^TthP  rarroU  Club.  Miss  Bert  Greene, 
the  ecretat^who  helped  her  with  the 
aDDointmente  and  mail  necessiUted  by 
SrStable  and  social  engagements 
h^  paid  a  memorable  and  heartfelt 
tribute  to  Mrs.  Wagner's  nature: 

She  was  kind,  con.lderate.  appreclaUve 
thoughtlul-^verythlng  that  goe.  to  make  a 
fine  human  being 


Adlai  E  Stevenson  said  of  her: 
«.,.«n    Watner    was   an    old    and    beloved 

frlenHnri'ar deeply  grieved,  for  she  was 

loved  by  all  who  knew  her. 
NO  one  could   earn  a   finer  epitaph 

th«^n  that    and  it  was  fully  earned  by 

Mrs  Wagner    Let  her  be  so  remembered . 

^She  wi  toved  by  all  who  knew  her. 

POOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 
Mr  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  iSc'u^imous  consent  that  the  gen^lej 
man  from  North  Carolina  IM^.  ^oo^^J 
mav  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
S  the  RECORD  and  Include  extraneous 

""^^e'sPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
ob]2Jtion  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  COOLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day I  will  place  before  the  Members  of 
fhe  HoSie  a  report  from  the  director  of 
pubUc  welfare  of  my  home  county  In 
North  Carolina.    I  commend  this  report 
?or  cotStdetation  to  all  the  Members  of 
Se  House.    The  report  clearly  mdlc^e« 
that  the  food  stamp  program  has  been 
opJrate^  successfully  and  weU  in  one  o^ 
the  100  counties  of  our  State^  ^°^^i  „  " 
8  200  people  have  been  benefited  and  are 
benefltog    through    the    P^^/^'    ^^? 
T  have  not  had  one  complaint  from  my 
home  county  about  the  manner  in  wWch 
this  orocram  has  been  operated.     Yet. 
sSmeSroTersy  about  the  Pro^r^  has 
developed  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
s^ntatWes      To  date,  the  program  has 
S^oi^ated  on  an  experimenta^b^U 
and  I  think  that  the  experiment  hw  been 
successful  and  Justifies  and  war^J^Jf  ^^ 
expansion  of   the  program   throughout 

the  Nation.  w„h  o  ".showdown" 

A  month  ago.  we  had  »,  ^howaown 
m  our  committee  on  Agriculture  and  the 
bill  then  under  consideration  was  Ubled 
S?  a  vouTf  19  to  14.    After  that  defeat 
I  prepared  other  bills  and  conferred  with 


the  members  of  our  committee.  A  final 
draft  of  an  Improved  and  refined  bill 
was  introduced  by  our  colleague,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sul- 
livan]. Yesterday,  I  called  up  the  bill 
for  consideration  and  after  the  adoption 
of  two  or  three  amendments,  the  bill 
was  favorably  reported  by  a  vote  of  18 
to  16.    One  member  voted  "present." 

I  congratulate  and  commend  those 
members  of  our  committee  who  have  de- 
voted hours  and  even  days  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  problems  involved,  and 
upon  t^eir  eflorts  to  develop  a  bill  ac- 
ceptabl^to  the  committee. 

Many  differences  have  been  composed 
and  I  want  to  say  in  all  fairness  that 
some  who  do  not  agree  in  every  particu- 
lar with  the  bill  have  voted  to  report  it 
from  the  committee  in  order  to  give  the 
House  an  opportunity  to  work  its  will 
upon  this  legislation. 

I  am  not  happy  with  some  of  the 
amendments  which  were  swlded  to  the 
bill  in  committee. 

The  amendment  requiring  States  to 
pay  50  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  free 
food  stamps  would  make  it  impossible 
for  most  States  to  participate  in  the 
program,  particularly  some  of  those 
States  where  the  program  Is  most  needed. 
This  amendment  would,  in  my  opinion, 
substantially  nullify  the  proposed  pro- 
gram. 

I  voted  against  this  amendment  in  the 
committee  and  I  intend  to  lead  a  fight 
against  it  when  the  bill  reaches  the  floor. 
I  am  confident  that  it  can  be  stricken 
from  the  bUl. 

The  amendment  prohibiting  use  of  the 
stamps  to  purchase  soft  drinks  and  lux- 
ury foods  requires  some  further  consider- 
ation. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  to  the  House 
that  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  food 
stamp  bill  as  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee has  reported  it  but  I  am  delighted 
that  the  committee  was  able  to  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  for  further  action. 
I  am  sure  that  when  the  bill  reaches  the 
floor  we  can  eliminate  any  undesirable 
amendments  and  I  pledge  my  assistance 
in  doing  so. 

Let  me  reemphasize  that  those  of  us 
on  the  committee  who  favor  the  food 
stamp  program  had  no  choice  but  to  re- 
port the  bill  as  it  was  amended.  If  we 
were  to  report  any  bill  at  all.  We  believe 
that  the  proper  course  was  to  report  the 
amended  bill  so  that  the  House  could 
work  its  own  will  upon  It. 


Bible    reading    and    prayer    In    public 
schools. 

Announcement  was  made  this  week  In 
at  least  one  of  the  high  schools  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  that  there  would 
be  no  baccalaureate  sermon  delivered  in 
connection  with  the  graduating  exercises 
of  this  high  school.  It  is  presumed  that 
uniformity  will  be  followed  In  the  other 
high  schools  of  the  District. 

The  principal  of  the  high  school  who 
made  the  announcement  to  the  members 
of  the  graduating  class  stated  that  this 
service  was  being  eliminated  because  It 
was  felt  that  it  was  in  conflict  with  the 
recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Thank  God  that  all  of  the  high- 
school  students  who  will  graduate  this 
spring  are  not  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  will  not  be  denied  the 
privilege  of  attending  a  religious  worship 
service,  in  coimectlon  with  this  most  Im- 
portant experience  in  their  lives. 

As  far  as  I  know  attendance  at  a  bac- 
calaureate service  has  not  been  manda- 
tory but  I  never  dreamed  that  the  day 
could  come  when  the  graduates  of  any 
school  would  be  denied  this  privilege  in 
connection  with  their  graduation. 

May  I  humbly  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  might  be  another  reason  why 
the  Judiciary  Committee  might  take 
some  action  on  bills  which  are  pending 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  stating 
Congress  position  and  also  clarify  what 
the  Supreme  Court  really  meant  in  Its 
decision  which  has  been  Interpreted  by 
many,  including  apparently  the  School 
Board  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as 
meaning  that  it  is  unlawful  for  the  Bible 
to  be  read  or  a  prayer  to  be  said  in  con- 
nection with  any  service  sponsored  by  or 
in  any  public  school. 


Mr.  Patman  In  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Ctjktis  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter with  his  remarks  made  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Beermann)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  HORTON. 

Mr.  Bennett  of  Michigan. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  McDowell. 

Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  DuLSKi. 


DOES  THE  SUPREME  COURT  DE- 
CISION PREVENT  BACCALAURE- 
ATE SERVICES? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection.  * 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
another  of  the  time-honored  traditions 
of  our  country  is  being  eliminated  and 
the  reason  is  being  attributed  to  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court,  barring 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Ellsworth  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Halleck)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  oflB- 
clal  business. 

Mr.  Bruce  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hal- 
leck) ,  for  the  balance  of  this  week  on 
account  of  death  of  his  father. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert)  ,  for  the  week  of  March  9, 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive  program    and    any   special   orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  GtTBSER,  for  1  hour,  on  Thursday, 
March  12, 1964. 

Mr.  Michel  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Beermann),  for  1  hour,  on  Monday, 
March  9.         

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
wafi  granted  to : 

Mr.  Mills  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks in  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  to 
include  extraneous  material  in  the  form 
of  tables  and  charts. 


SENATE    ENROLLED   BIUNS    SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  1163.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  to  extend  the  time  for  making 
grant,  thereunder,  and  for  other  purpo.e.; 
and 

S.  2465.  An  act  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612) .  as  amended. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

HH.  1182.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  WUly 
Sapuschnln; 

HJl.  1295.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bdlth 
and  Jowph  Sharon; 

H.R.  1366.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stanis- 
lawa  Ouellette; 

B.B..  1384.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aretl 
Slozos  Paida.; 

HJl.  1466.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kwald 
Johan  Coaaen; 

HJl.  1620.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joeefa 
Tracln.ka  Bl.kup  and  Ivanka  Stalcer  Vla- 
hovlc; 

H.R.  1621.  An  act  f{W  the  relief  of  Lovorko 
Luclc; 

HJl.  1723.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  AgneM 
Brlenza; 

H.R.  1886.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Valerlano 
T.  Ebreo; 

HJl.  4085.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tlbor 
Horrcik; 

H.R.  4284.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chrysan- 
thoe  K3rrlakou; 

H.R.  4682.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  BCr.  and 
Mr..  Pred  T.  Wlnfleld; 

HJl.  5144.  An  act  tot  the  relief  of  Doyle  A. 
Ballou; 

H.R.  6617.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
Renee  Louise  Gabrlelle  Huffer; 

HJl.  5982.  An  act  few  the  relief  of  Pa.- 
quale  Plorlca; 

HJl.  6092.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alex- 
ander Haytko; 

H.R.  6313.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stanl.- 
law  KuryJ; 

H.R.  6320.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
L.  Mathews  and  others; 

H.R.  6477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Otis  R.  Bowie.; 

H.R.  6591.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Con- 
stantlne  Theothoropoulo.; 

H.R.  7235.  An  act  to  amend  section.  671 
a^.d  672  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  Clerk  and  the  Marshal  of  the 
Supreme  Court; 


CX- 
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HR    7347    An    act    for    the   relief    Teresa 

HR    7533    An  act  for  the  relief  or  ueme 

"  H"R'^7'S;'^iS°'act  for  the  relief  of  WUdy- 

^'Tn^S^^^nT^'for  the  relief  of  Roy  W. 

'''hr    8323.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 

medical  and  dental  officers  of  the  Air  Porce. 

""S  R    9640.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions  for  procurement   of   vessels   and    air- 
raft  anS  coStructlon  of  shore  and  offshore 
esUbllshment.  for  the  Coast  Guard. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  HAOAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m.) 
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under  its  previous  order  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  March  9.  1964.  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


RFPORT     OF     EXPENDITURES     OF 

torSgn  currencies  and  ^ 

PROPRIATED  FUNDS  INCURRED 
^?SvEL  OUTSIDE  THE  UNIT^ 
STATES  AS  REQUIRED  BY  TOE 
MlhuAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  19S4 
AS  AMENDED.  AND  BY  PUBLIC 
LAW  86-472 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker  sec- 
tion 502. b>  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended  by  section  401. a) 
of  Public  Law  86-472.  approved  May  14^ 
f96V^  and  section  105  of  PubUc  Law  86- 
628.  approved  July  12.  I960,  require  the 
reporting  of  expenses  f  jyed^^^^J^ 
nectlon  with  travel  outside  the  United 
States,  including  both  foreign  curren- 


cies expended  and  dollar  expendltu^ 
made  from  appropriated  funds  by  Mem- 
bers, employees,  and  committees  of  the 

Congress.  ,  ^„v. 

The  law  requires  the  chairman  of  each 

committee  to  prepare  a  co^^^^^*^,,^®; 
S,rt  of  foreign  currency  expenditures 
and  also  dollar  expenditures  from  ap- 
propriated funds  within  the  first  60  days 
that  Congress  is  in  session  in  each  cal- 
endar year,  covering  expenditures  for 
tmve5  ouUide  the  United  States  during 
tS  previous  calendar  year.  The  con- 
solidated report  is  forwarded  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
which,  in  turn,  prints  such  report  In  the 
CONGRESSIONAL  R.CORD  within  10  legisla- 
tive days  after  receipt. 

There  is  submitted  herewith  the  re- 
port from  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  which  was  received  within 
the  prescribed  time  limit: 


ingly  (at  4  o'clock  and  36  minutes  pm.).     States,   mcxuux  s                                                   r.r,riations    U S    House  of  Reprceniative, 
"  '^         •'       '^  (Expended  between  Jan.  I  snd  Dec.3i.iwii 


Name  and  country 


Congressman  Frank  T.  Bow: 

Netberland  Antilles 

Puerto  Rico ;  ;r:""'" 

Round  trip  transporUtton.  ■  - 


.Vanae  of 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 
Foretim     equivalent 
currency      or  1  •». 
currency 


Forelftn 
currency 


U.S.  doUar 
equlvatent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Forelftn 
I  currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


MlsrcUaneous 


ForeUni 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Totkl 


Forelftn 
currency 


U.a  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Total 

ConjressmMi  Bdwird  B.  FtanetM: 

United  States 

England 

Italy 

France ii::,''^ 

Round  trip  tran«porUtlon 


Total 


Congressman  John  E.  Fofarty. 

Ualy -- ■ 

SwU«erland 

Ireland ■ 


Total 

SVaVKTS  AND  INT«*nOATION  StAft 

Francis  L.  Cashln: 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

Round  trip  transporUtton 


Subtotal. 


Joaepb  F.  Cunningham: 

Panama  Canal  Zone. ..---- 
Round  trip  transporUtton. 


Subtotal. 


Robert  M .  Franklin: 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

Round  trip  transpcrtatton. 


Subtotal. 


C.  nalstead: 

Austria 

Germany 

Netherlands 

France •-   -   

Round  trip  transporUtton. - 


Subtoul. 


Walter  B.  Hunter: 

Panama  Canal  Zone.... 

Round  trip  transporUtton 


SubtoUl. 


M.  Slngman: 

AustrU.. 

Germany 

France I.";,!""" 

Round  trip  transporUtton  . 


Subtotal. 
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Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  approprialed  funds  by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  U.S.    House  of  Representati 
'^  Continued 


• 

[Expended  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  81 

IMi] 

Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

MeaU 

Traaiportatton 

Mtsoellaaeotts 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

CIUT6DC7 

Foreign 

U.S.  dollar 
equlvatent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doDar 
equlvatent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

U.S.  doUv 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

■OETBTB   AND   IllTBaTIOATION 

■TArr — contlnoed 

R.  L.  Van  Wtfoner: 

Austria 

Germany •— 

Denmark 

Netherlands ■"— 

France 

Round  trip  transportatuo 

Dollar 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

m 

W.4S 
SI.  19 
SS.00 

17.  ao 

M.SJ 

W.tt 
82.06 
37.00 
14.40 
2B.« 

2.78 
2.60 
3.60 

ToiToe" 



U.70 

2.38" 

1.13 
3.00 

106.48 

116. 35 

66. 76 

33.12 

00.60 

704.06 

Bnbtotal 

2M.81 

214.44 

772.80 

30.07 

1,344.12 

L.  M.  Walten: 

Austria 

Germany 

Denmark 

Round  trip  transporUtton 

DoDar 

do. 

do 

do 

87.45 

4fi.a6 

28.06 

71.66 
56.40 
22.06 

6.00 

0.10 

3.80 

670.30 

3.00 

ifii' 

167.00 

100.86 

00.15 

070.30 

SubtoUl 

100.85 

140.00 

880.10 

8.36 

1,008.30 

Total,  surveys  and  Investigation 
iitafl                              

1,774.08 

1,726.43 

6,004.73 

68.33 

8,602.45 

2,313.38 

2,072.83 

6,468.38 

166.67 

11,010.26 

Grand  total 

FKB.  18,  lOM. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

1780.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  certain  deficient  practices  relating  to 
Federal  matching  of  State  administrative  ex- 
penaea  for  public  assistance  programs  In 
North  Carolina,  Welfare  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Bducatlon.  and  Welfare; 
to  the  Committee  on  CJovernmcnt  Operations. 

1781.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Statee.  tranamltUng  a  re- 
port on  the  need  for  Improvement  In  the  Post 
Office  Department's  procvirement  practlcea 
for  counterllne-screenllne  equipment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operatlona. 

1783.  A  letter  from  the  Commlaaloner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  cc^iee 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as  a 
list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  87-886;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1783.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  87-886;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1784.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
report  on  an  examination  of  certain  eco- 
nomic development  projects  for  assistance  to 
the  Central  Treaty  Organization,  from  their 
inception  in  1967  through  June  30,  1962,  as 
administered  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Envelopment,  Department  of  State,  and  its 
predecessor  agencies — the  International  Co- 
operation Administration  and  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
85-7  approved  March  9.  1957;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

1786.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  shipment  of  household  goods  im- 
properly classified  as  professional  items  by 
Army  military  personnel  to  avoid  payment 
for  excess  weight;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

lilr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  39. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  a  Veterans' 
Benefits  CalcvUator;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  1190).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  247. 
Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  print- 
ing as  a  House  document  the  publication 
entitled  "Our  Flag";  with  amendment  (Rept. 
1191).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  266. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing as  a  House  document  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  together  with  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  and  providing 
tat  additional  copies;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  1192).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  578.  Resolution 
to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  identification 
cards  to  the  spouses  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress; without  amendment  (Rept.  1193). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  638.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  hearings  entitled  "Federal  Research 
and  Development  Programs";  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  1194).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 
Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  Ho\ise  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  644.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  Public  Law  272,  88th  Congress;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  1195).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  VINSON:  Committee  of  conference. 
HJl.  9637.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  fiscal  year  1965  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  (Rept.  121^3). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution   650.     Resolution   for   considera- 


tion of  Hit.  8986,  a  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  c(Hnpensatlon  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  in  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1214).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Committee  <m  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  9621.  A  bill 
to  increase  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tion for  continuing  WOTk  in  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1218).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reportB  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  CcMnmittee  on  the"  Judi- 
ciary. 8.  1781.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  An- 
tonio Credenza;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1196) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  1961.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
George  Ellas  NeJame  (Noujalm);  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1197).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  1976.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Gabriel  Antero  Sanchez  (Hernandez);  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1198).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2084.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pie- 
trlna  Del  Frate;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1199).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  C<xnmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2085.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
William  Maurer  Trayfors;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1200) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee  of   the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  1252.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Bozena  Gutowska;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1201).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  1366.     A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  John  Klsh 
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,  %.^    \t\>Mi\\-    without    amendment 
o  o  1  -So     A  wu  lot  the  tenet  ol  Mn-  An  FM 

the  committee  of  the  Whole  Hou3*_ 
.^    \°n654   "n?    i:rThenelirif 
S  ^^nVo'^tlth^out  am-2--\,S'^Pj, 
No^  1305).     Referred  to  the  Committee  or 
the  Whole  House  niriiriarv 

Mr    CHELF:   Committee  o'^,, "»«  ."^"f j^fj 
MR    5416      A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ir«°«.f! 
Sa^klw   a:nd    Constantlne   N.   Halklas;    with 
Sen"me^t   (Kept.  NoJ^oer^f erred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou»e^ 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  of  ^he  Judiciary^ 
u  D  ti^a  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  saiim 
^%^Uhontl.n<lment,R.pt.No.m7,^ 

Seiertea   to   the  Committee   ot   tne  WBole 

>"  ™0^r^  ST"-  - -•-' 

S...   Ke^nVl:    -'*   -"''-Sie  K'e 
No.  1208) .    Referred  to  the  Committee  oi  tne 

Whole  House.  T,irtirlarv 

Mr  CHELP:  Committee  on  "^•/"f**^;"^ 
HR  1382  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
aauopl  Overbeck:  with  amendment  (RepV 
SSlS)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House.  t„Hirlarv 

H^  i^r  A^srirthT  r^ef^^rrn 

LlS.o.\*'4lth\x^endment  (Rept.  No.  mOK 
Re^rred    to   the   Committee   of   the  Whole 

"°iS*rEIGHAN:  Committee  on  th'^^^f^i 
clary  HR.  1439.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ol 
I^na  Ganas:  with  amendment  (Rept  Na 
!?t?)      Referred   to   the   Committee   of   the 

^MrROOmO:  committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R   8133     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  car 
Ifn  'Sja    and    child.    Pal^    Menchaca 
Rloja:  without  amendment  ^^^^\^°^ll 
Referred    to    the    Committee    of   the   Whole 

^°i!^  RODINO:    Committee    on    the    Jum- 
.     „      Mw    1440      A  bill  for  the  relief  of 

=£H'^^o^.?.rT.rrt^ 

the  committee  of  the  Whole  House-  ...„^ 
Mr  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H^2229  TblU  for  the  relief  of  Louis  Ad- 
Sr"th  amendment  (Rept.  No^216r  Re- 
ferred to  the  committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  JudlclW7 
H  R  6837  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MrJL  Eleo- 
no«  VMConl  (nee  Trentanove) ;  without 
^'endm^t  (Rept  No.  1217)^  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOHJTIONS 
under  clause  4  of  rule  OTI.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BATTIN: 
H  R  10268  A  bill  to  amend  section  27  of 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  25^ 
1920.  as  amended.  In  order  to  Promote  the 
development  of  phosphate  on  the  pubUc 
domain;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R  10269.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
anS  a  National  Arts  Foundation  to  assist  n 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  arts  In 
the  united  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 


Bv  Mr.  HARRIS: 
,"  ■;  'Tt  o*.  ."»«  S  ,re\ne  ?e5e?.^m: 

;rr''c.trr^'tS"coS='r?n- 

terstate  and  f^«»8nCommerce^ 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California. 
H  R  10271    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
alSns  'i  tie  committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    MONAGAN: 
HR.  10272.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38   Unit- 
ed States  code,  to  establish  aCourt  of  Vet- 
erans' Appeals  and  to  prescribe  Its  Jufl^"^ 
tlon   and   functions:    to   the   Committee   on 

Veterans'  Affairs. 

ByMr.  MULTER: 
HR   10273.  A    bin   to   repeal    «rtan    mis- 
cellaneous excise  taxes:  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  BROWN  of  California. 

HR.  10274  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federa 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  so  as  to  per m  t 
fnTured  employees  entitled  to  receive  medl- 
ca  services  under  such  act  to  utilize  the 
servfc^s  of  optometrists;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr   HAGEN  of  California; 
H  R  10275    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
aliens    distressed    as    the    result    of    natural 
calamity  in  the  Azores  Islands,  and  for  other 
purp^sLl.  to  the  committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  CELLER: 
H  R  10276.  A  bin  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Homing  Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  urban 
TenTwi    projects    Involving    the    acqulslt  on 
and^tleKpSJnt  of  air  rights  sites:  to  the 
committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  FINO: 
H  R  10277.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  new  form 
of    low-rent    housing    utilizing    private    ac- 
SnlSi^atlons.    to    provide    n-™^^*?^/^, 
compensation  for  persons  whose  PfoP^'^y  '' 
Sken  under  certain   federally   agisted  Pro^ 
Krams  to  provide  improvements  In  the  urban 
S^l  program  with  e^^phasls  on  reh^- 
tatlon.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr.  KINO  of  New  York: 
H  R  10278    A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  impose  a  duty  on  the  ln.po«;tatlon 
of  fences  and  fwice  materials  made  at  north- 
em  wh?^  cedar:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 

and  Means.  «  _  _« ^   . 

By  Mr   BENNETT  of  Florida. 

H  R.  10279    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ertab- 
llahment    of    a   US     AnnedForee.   Mig^ca 
school,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com 
mlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

HR  10280.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  award- 
ing of  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  to  a  tax- 
»yer  whrprevalls  against  the  United  States 
m  SrSn  suit,  involving  the  F^eral  In- 
im?^:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H  R  1o2?r  A^ll  to  amend  tlUe  U  of  the 
SocUl  security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
Sie^nlJgs  permitted  ^^'J'  y^f^-^^,^; 
out  any  deductions  from  benefits  thereunder. 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

Bit  10382.  A  b4n  to  P"'^'*rl°'»*f'*,Soui 
ing  of  medals  to  commemorate  ^\^^^^ 
Minlversary  of  the  founding  of  Poland,  to 
t^e  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr  STUBBLEFIELD: 
H  R  10283.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  sale  of 
a  housing  project  In  Paducah.  Ky..  to  the 
PadSS^-McCricken  County  Development 
oSuncll.  Inc  •  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr   FRIEDEL: 

H  Res  648.  Resolution      authorizing     the 

employment  of  additional  personnel  on  the 

cTpluJl  Police  force  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms. 

S>  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr   SCHADEBERO: 

H  Res  649    Resolution    to    authortee    and 

direct  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AfT'^l"  >« 

coquet  an  Investigation  and  study  of  the 


policymaking  procedures,  "methods  of  assess^ 
inB  foreign  developments,  operations,  and 
^fsonnTpractlces  of  the  Department  of 
^te;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 
HR  102M.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pa°llno 
Grazlano:    to  the   Committee  on  the  Judl 

*^^"^    By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 

XI D  xnosK',  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Joyce  Se  ^imer.  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  KNOX:  .,»,.„ 

HR.10286.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Albln 
S.  Nelson,    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

clary. 

By  Mr   GIBBONS: 

H  R  10287.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr 
Miguel    Angel    Martinez    y    Corpas;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr   GILBERT: 

HR  10288  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Anargy- 
ros  KarydS  io  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clary. 

HR.^^.Tbm'Vor   the   relief   of  C^n 

Ayse  Gercln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

clary. 

By  Mrs    KELLY: 

H  R.  10290.  A  bill  for  the  ""^f  of  Mn^ 
Alice  Rousseau,  nee  Awad;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  10291.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs^ 
jcS^hlne  Giron:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MULTER:  ,.  .     ,   «^ 

UD  in9Q2  A  bni  for  the  relief  ol  Mrs. 
Paunne  SrtarS  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

Ti_  vfr    POWELL: 
H  R  10293    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Bernar- 
dlS  D    Benclo;    to  the   Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  8CHNEEBELI: 
H  R  10294    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lois 
oSyWllfi  the  committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

under  clause  \ot  m\e  ^.P^^fm 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk  s  desK 
and  referred  as  follows: 

■jAu    RvMr  HANNA:  Petition  of  West  Gar- 

'  «'S'"j  «r.  MONAOAN,   Peuuo.  Of  the 
wite'tbu'r,     "">u.nUn-Ametlcn     O^uncu 

trn"  «t.SS  Z.m?r\°lic  o^'hllr' rel: 
conn..  P«"tio    J.f..r«nce    to    requesting    our 

Erorr.r''i-ro«,S 
.'rt,'"fitV\'rTnr.?""ptfS 

St; -u„rrs.rfo'.°.J'  s-js 

committee   on  Foreign   Affairs^ 

T^n  Rv  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Raboi 
HaroW  H  S^rdoTexecutlve  vice  Prea^ent^ 
!l  !?-«  vnrk  Board  of  Rabbis.  Inc..  New 
York  N  Y^tlt^ng  consideration  of  their 
7^uSf  ^th  ^ference  -  certaln^olu- 

SSblsn°tC85^  '^r.uTn.^l^..^^^ 
» T9«4;  to  the  committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


781.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  relative  to  the  armed  services  and 
their  relation  to  burials  In  national  ceme- 
teries; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


REGULATION  OP  LOBBYINO  ACT 
.^      In  compliance  with  PubUc  Law  601. 
79th  Congress,  title  m.  Regulation  of 


Lobbying    Act,    section    308(b).    which 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)  All  Information  required  to  be  filed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtive*  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  complied 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  Jointly, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 

QUARTERLY  REPORTS 


information  is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  in 
the  CoKoszasioNAL  Rscobd. 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  aU  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 


The  following  reports  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  of  1963  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published  reports 
for  that  quarter: 

A.  Charles  D.  Ablard,  1101  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Magazine   Publishers  Association,  Inc., 
675  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $2,083.     E.   (9)  $15.59. 


A.  Active-Retired  Lighthouse  Service.  Em- 
ployees Association.  Po»t  Office  Box  3169, 
South  Portland,  Maine. 

D.   (6)   $86.     E.  (9)    $47.68. 

A.  Actors'    Equity    Association,    226   West 
47th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.   (6)   $2,500.     E.   (B)    $2,500. 

A.  American    Carpet    Institute,    Inc.,    360 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $458.02.     E.   (9)   $458.02. 

A.  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union,  156 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $2,223.86.     E.   (9)   $2,223.86. 

A.  American  Council  for  Technical  Prod- 
ucts, Inc..  933  Bar  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  American  Dental  Association,  222  East 
Superior  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $18,279.64.     E.   (B)    $18,279.64. 


A.  David    Apter.    1146    19th    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  EG&A    International,    Inc.,    640    Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $160.     B.   (B)  $04.10. 

A.  Arkansas     Railroad     Cc«xunltt«e,     1100 
Boyle  Building,  Little  Rock.  Ark. 
D.   (6)   $130.20.     E.   (9)   $1,249.96. 


A.  American    Gas    Association,    Inc.,    606 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  American   Life  Convention,  230  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ul. 
D.   (6)    $637.28.     K.   (9)    $103.80. 


A.  American   Merchant   Marine   Institute, 
Inc.,  11  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
K.  (9)  $2,743.46. 

A.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, 801  East  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 
D.   (6)  $26330.47.     E.   (B)  $4384.20. 

A.  American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc.,  10 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $834734.     K.   (B)  $6347.54 


A.  American  Paper  St  Pulp  Association,  122 
East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  American     Podiatry    Association,    3301 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
E.  (B)  $367.B0. 

A.  American   Trucking  ABSociations,  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $10390.06.     E.   (9)    $15,32231. 


A.  Arnold,    Fortas    &    Porter,    1229    IBth 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Lever  Bros.  Co..  390  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

E.  (B)   $9. 

A.  Associated      General     Contractors      of 
America,  1967  B  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  A.    V.    Atkinson,    1926    K    Street    NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Communications   Workers   of  America, 
1926  K  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.   (B)   $3,279.53. 


A.  Raymond  Mazfleld  Barnes,  305  Com- 
monwealth BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Northern  Nat\iral  Gas  Co.,  2228  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

D.  (6)   $244.     B.   (B)   $17831. 

A.  Lowell  R.  Beck,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  William  8.  Bergman,  201  Massachusetts 
Avenue.  NE..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  To  Promote  American-Made 
Motion  Pictures,  6721  Melrose  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles.  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $1396. 


A.  Bugene  F.  Bogan,  1108  l*th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.T. 

A.  Sam  Boyce,  414  Second  Street,  Newport, 
Ark. 

B.  American  Tazicab  Association,  Inc., 
4415  North  California  Avenue.  Chicago,  111., 
and  National  Association  of  Taxlcab  Owners, 
803  Leader  BuUdlng,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)    $1,600. 

A.  Charles  M.  Boyer,  833  PennsylvanU 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  333  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SB., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Richard  Breed,  10  Prince  Street,  Alex- 
andria, Va. 

B.  American  Coxmcil  for  Technical  Prod- 
ucts, Inc.,  933  Barr  BuUdlng,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  W.  Kenneth  Brew,  122  East  42d  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association,  122 
East  42d  Street,  New  Yortc,  NY. 


A.  Florence   I.   Broad weU,    1787    H   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $2.94234. 

A.  Wayne    L.    Bromley,    1000    16th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Coal  Policy  Conference,  Inc., 
Solar  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $3360. 


A.  William  S.  Bergman,  201  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Dixie  Project  &  DevelojMnent  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  St.  George,  Utah. 


A.  William  S.  Bergman,  201  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NB..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  CouncU  for  Photogrammetry, 
201  Massachusetts  Avenue  NB.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)    $2,423.60. 

A.  William  S.  Bergman,  201  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  WUUam  Radkovlch  Co.,  9138  Garvey 
Boulevard,  Rosemead,  Calif.  ' 

D.   (6)   $240. 


A.  American  Veterinary   Medical   Associa- 
tion, 600  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 

ni. 

B.  (B)  $86637. 

A.  Robert  E.   Ansheles.   1028  Connecticut 
Avenue.  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Consolidated      International      Trading 
Corp.,  Bmpire  State  Building.  New  York,  NT. 

D.  (6)   $637.     B.   (B)   $9034. 


A  Helen  Berthelot,  1925  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Communlcatons  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.   (B)   $3,4603B. 

A.  C.  B.  Blankenshlp,  1825  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (B)    $1,037.11. 


A.  MUton  E.  Brooding,  216  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  California  Packing  Corp.,  216  Fremont 
Street,  San  Francisco,  CalU. 

D.  (6)    $500.     E.   (B)   $100. 

A.  Bulgarian  Claims  Committee,  24  Beek- 

man  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  (8)   $0.88. 

A.  Mrs.  Fred  L.  Bull,  8124  Oakleigh  Road, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  A  Teachers, 
700  North  Rxish  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

E.  (9)  $11835. 

A.  George  J.  Burger,  740  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Service.  260 
West  67th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Buslneasea. 
740  Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  George  B.  Bumham,  182  Third  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Numerous  stockholders  of  the  Bumham 
Chemical  Co.,  132  Third  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $265.    B.  (9)  $266. 
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A    Charles  S.  Burn..  1102  Ring  Building. 

^^^JS^^lcan  Mining  Congre«,.  Ring  Build- 
ing.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   •584.50.     E.  (9)   $73.76. 

A    Frederick  P.  bJ^.  1635  I  Street  NW.. 

^rSJ^latl^''  committee.  InUrnatlonaJ 
Econo^c  Policy  Aaaoclatlon.  1W5  I  Street 
NW.,  Waahmgton.  D.C. 

A  Hollta  W.  Burt.  1313  Munsey  Building. 
"rSnal^^Saoclatlon  or  Super vla^^o. 
State  Bank-.  1313  Munaey  Building.  Waah- 
Ington.  DC. 

D.  (6)   »53.80.  

A    Bualneas  Committee  for  Tax  ReducUon 
lnl9«lS^  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Waahlng- 

'^'d.  ?e?  •95.975      E._(9)^  •73.997.83. 

A  Monroe  BuUer.  550  South  Plower  Street. 

"^  ^e's^pe'rlor  on  Co  .  550  South  Flower 
Street,  Loa  Angeles.  CalU 

D.  (8)   •863.01.     E    (9)   •1.64556. 

A.  Robert  B.  Byrnes.  1703  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Railroad  Pension  Forum.  Inc.. 
3403  East  75th  Street.  Chicago.  HI. 

D    (6)  •300      E    (9)  •35.01. 

A  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union  and 
Metal trades  Council.  PO.  Box  471.  Balboa 

"T,?j   M%667      E.   (9)   •3.76763. 


A    Washington  T.  a.veland.  1713  O  SUeet 

'^  •  Sf^c^DfiSon.''  American  Automobile 
Ai^Utlon  1713  O  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton.  DC.  

A  Nicholas  S.  Collins.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,  Washington,  DC.  „.^„„.^,_ 

B.  committee  of  American  SV«f™^»P 
Unes,   1000  Connecticut   Avenue.  Washlng- 

^°D.   (6)  •340.     E.  (9)  •13.80. 

A    Paul  O.  ColllnTlsO  16th  Street   N.W., 

"^rThrAm^rTcan  Banker.  As«xlaUon.   13 
East  36th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  •125. 
A    Colorado     Railroad      Association.     840 

Equitable  Building.  Denver.  Colo. 

E.  (9)  •3.824.77. 

A.  Bernard  J    Con"^.   222  East  Superior 

Street,  Chicago.  Ill 

B.  American  Dental  Association.  233  East 
superior  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  ^4.750. 

A.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
mwce.   1025  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washlng- 

'°D.°6)    •553  26.    E.   (9)    •553.26. 

A.  Donald  M  Counlhan.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  DC.  i,-«/.n 

B  Fountam  Pen  &  Mechanical  PencU 
Manufacturers  Association.  Inc..  1436  O 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

■.   (9)  •3.029.39. 


A  John  T.  Carlton.  333  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue. SE  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States.  333  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
SE.,  Washington.  DC 

A.  Bob«rt  S.  Carr.  1230  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons.  Inc..  8333  Jeffer- 
son Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich. 

A.  Albert  E.  Carter.  19  Craig  Avenue.  Pied- 
mont. Calif.  M.,w-» 
B    Pacific  Gas  6t  Electric  Co..  248  Market 

Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.  (6)    »4.500.     B.   (9)    •46810. 

A.  Clarence  B    Carter.  P.O.  Bo.  798.  New 
Haven.  Conn.  _    _. 

B    Railroad  Pension  Conference.  PO.  Box 

798,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

E.  (9)    823.20. 

A  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  USA. 
1615  H  Street.  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Donald  E  Channell.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Bar  Association.  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   •80.     E.   (»)   •«■«>. 

A.  Hal  M.  Chrlstensen.  808  17th  Street 
NW.  Washington.  DC 

B  American  Dental  Association.  808  17th 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (8)   •3.250. 

A  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 710  Dupont  Circle  Building.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.   (6)    •9.149.     E.    (9)    •8.167.93. 

A  Earle  C  Clements.  2475  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B    Superior  Oil  Co  .  Beverly  Hills.  Calif. 
D.   (6)   83.000. 


A  Paul  L  Courtney.  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC 

A    credit  Union  National  Association.  Inc  . 
1617  Sherman  Avenue.  Madison,  Wis. 
D.   (6)  81,175.24.     E.  (9)  •1,175J4. 

A.  Joaeph  M.  Cre^l317  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  _ 

B  American  Bakers  Association.  1317  F 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

E    (9)    •26. 

A.  Leo  J   Crowley,  840  Equitable  Building, 

Denver,  Colo  -.- 

B    Colorado      Railroad      Association,      840 

Equitable  Building,  Denver.  Colo^ 
D.   (6)    81.056      E.  (9)  •1.960.43. 

A    Culbertson.     Pendleton     &     Pendleton. 
IMS  Snnectlcut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington. 

B.  Mahogany   AasoclaUon.   Inc  .  666   Lake 
Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  Dl 

D.  (6)  61.500. 

A.  Louis  S.   Damlanl.   Poet  OfHce   Box   54. 

°  B^Sana^l    Zone    Central    Labor    Union    & 
Metal  SJies  Council.  P.O.  Box  471.  Balboa 

Helghts.cz  ^„^« 

D   (6)  •1.602.91      E.  (9)  ^2.020. 

A  Michael  P  Daniels.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue.  NW.  Washington.  DC. 

T  United  States- Japan  Trade  Council. 
lo5)  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 

DC. 

D.  (6)  6100. 

A  S.  P  Deas.  520  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce Building.  New  Orleans.  La 

A  Ronald  W  De  I^en.  1133  20th  Street 
NW.  Washington.  DC.  ,,»-ort,>, 

B  National  Canners  Association.  1133  20th 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  •250.     E.  (9)  870. 


A.  District  Lodge  No.  44.  1"^""^"°^^ l^' 
soclatlon  of  MachlnlsU.  400  First  Street  NW.. 

Washington.  DC.        „  ,„,  .«o  an*  m 
D.  (6)  621.37534.     E.  (9)  •22.356.58. 

A    William  E.  Dui^l957  E  Street  NW.. 

""r^lfe^JiiScUted  General  Contractor,  of 
Ai^erS  1^1957  E  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton.  DC.  

A.  Henry    I.   Dworshak.    1102   Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC.  T,,„„  T»„lld.      * 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  •553.13. 

A    EG*  A.  International.  Inc..  640  Fifth 

Avenue.  New  York.  NY.  Tr,Hn.trles    of 

B  Council  of  the  Forest  Industries  oi 
British  Columbia.  550  Burrard  Street.  Van- 
couver. British  Columbia. 

D.  (6)  •3.000.    E.  (9)  •3.561  09. 

A  Harold  E.  Edwards.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  United  Steel  workers  of  America.  1500 
Commonwealth  Building.  PltUburgh.  Pa. 

D.  (6)  63.304  85      »■  (9)  tSOO 

A.  Otis  H.  Ellis.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.  Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council,  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

D   (6)  »9.000. 

A.  John  H.  Else.  303  Ring  Building.  Wash- 

'"&°NaUonal   Lumber  &   Building  Material 
Dealers     Association.     303     Ring     Building. 
Washington.  D.C 
E.  (0)  ^300 


A  John  W   Emelgh.  1040  Warner  Building. 

^n'Sonaf  Rural  Letter  Carriers-  A»o«i- 
atlon.    1040   Warner    Building.    Washington. 

DC. 

D.  (6)  8772.36.    E.  (9)  623.40. 

A  Lawrence  E.  Ernst.  801  East  Capitol. 
Washington.  DC.  

B  National  Star  Route  Mall  Carrien.  Aa^- 
clatlon.  301  East  Capitol  Street,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

E.  (9)  6760. 

A.  John  D.  Fagan,  200  Maryland  Avenue 

NE.,  Washington,  DC.  tt„i»«h 

B  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 

States. 

D.  (6)  •1.876.    E.  (9)  827.10. 

A  Arthur  S.  Fefferman.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 

TiS^lrrcan'^Llfe   Convention.   330  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Donald  G    Fletcher,  828  Midland  Bank 
Building.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

B.  Crip  Quality  council.  828  Midland  Bank 
Building.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

D     (6)    84.125 

A.  James  F.  Fort.  1616  P  Street  NW  .  Wash- 

'"B°American   Trucking    Associations.   Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)    61.000.      E.    (9)    •277.80. 

A.  George  R.  Frankovlch.  Providence.  R.I.. 
and  Washington.  DC. 

B  Manufacturing  Jewelers  *  S"-«"^"i» 
of   America.  Inc.  207-11   S^eraton-BlltmOTe 

Providence.   R  I.,   and  J^J'^l'-y   J"^"'"!  Jj! 
Committee.  Inc..  919  18th  Street  NW..  Wash 

Ington.  DC 

D.  (6)  66,000.    E.  (9)  6257.54. 


A.  Milton  Fricke.  PapiUion,  Nebr. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts.  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  Lawrence  H.  Gall.  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America.  918  leth  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   •STS. 

A.  Ernest  Glddlngs,  1346  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association 
and  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)    81.211. 


A.  Jack  Golodner.  1301  Delaware  Avenue 
8W..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Actors'    Eqvilty    Association,    226    West 
47th  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)62,500.     E.   (9)   6310. 


A.  Edward  OoUlieb  h  Associates,  640  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

B.  Council  of  the  Forest  Ind\istrles  of 
British  Columbia.  650  Burrard  Street.  Van- 
couver, B.C. 

D.   (6)63,000.     E.   (9)   •3,661.09. 


A.  W.  T.  Huff,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association 
of  America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)   8275. 

A.  Floyd  E.  Huffman.  1040  Warner  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion. 1040  Warner  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    »772,36.     E.   (9)    •IS. 16. 

A.  Independent  Natural  Ges  Association 
of  America,  018  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)   61,260. 

A.  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
Machinists  BuUdlng,  Washlncrton,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    •1,923.90. 

A.  Chas.  E.  Jackson.  1614  20th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Fisheries  Institute.  1614  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

K.   (9)    83,613.49. 


A.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Kingman. 
D.  (6)   •665.     E.   (9)   •566. 


A.  Dale  Greenwood.  302  Hoge  Building. 
Scftttlc  \yftffti 

B.  Washington  Railroad  Association,  302 
Hoge  Building.  Seattle,  Wash. 

E.  (9)   •1,20836. 

A.  John  F.  Orlner.  000  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  at  Government 
Employees,  900  F  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    84.861.     E.   (0)   •485.10. 

A.  William  B.  Harman,  Jr..  1701  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Ufe  Convention,  330  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)    8144.06.     E.   (0)   88.19. 

A.  R.  A.  Harris,  38  South  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  Dl. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  38  South 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)   •2,626. 

A.  Robert  B.  Helney,  1133  30th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    6875.     E.   (0)   •1,314.83. 

A.  Noel  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  SUtes-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)   •60. 

A.  Harold  K.  Howe,  Mills  Btilldlng,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Laundering. 
Joliet,  ni. 

D.   (6)   •2,649.88. 

A.  Harold  K.  Howe,  Mills  BuUdlng,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National  Automatic  Merchandising  As- 
sociation, Mills  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Harold  K.  Howe.  Mills  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  The  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  MlUs  BuUdlng,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Joe  L.  Howell.  Jr..  3800  UJ3.  Highway 
51  North.  Jackson.  Miss. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance 
Taxation,  the  Hay -Adams  House.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 


A.  Walter  K.  Jaenlcke.  1867  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  Inc..  1867  E  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Ralph  K.  James.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)  8146.66.     E.  (8)  68737. 


A.  Glendon  E.  Johnson.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,   230   North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.    (6)    6444.68.     E.    (8)    •01.68. 

A.  Charlie    W.    Jones,    1130    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Carpet    Institute,    Inc.,    860 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.T. 

D.  (6)    6312.50.     E.   (0)    641.70. 

A.  James  E.  Jones,  122  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association,  122 
East  42d  Street,  New  Twk,  N.T. 


A.  Max  H.  Jordan,  1040  Warner  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers' 
Association,  1040  Warner  BuUdlng.  Waah- 
Ington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    677236.     E.   (8)    618.26. 

A.  Jerome  J.  Keating,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   63,126. 

A.  Ken  Kendrick,  1411  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers, 1411  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  6625.     E.  (8)  6636. 


A.  WUliam  F.  Kenney,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  SheU  OU  Co.,  50  West  60th  Street.  New 
York.  N.T. 


A.  William  L.  Kohler,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American   Trucking   Associations.   Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   61,300.     E.  (8)   6348.86. 

A.  DUlard  B.  Lasseter,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American   Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Ctreet  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   61,200.     E.   (8)    6876. 

A.  Legislative    Committee,    1625    I    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
K.   (8)   63,686.06. 

A.  G.   K.  Lelghty.   400   First   Street   NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Uberty  Lobby,  Inc.,   132  Third  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    61,843.36.     E.   (8)    61,341.96. 

A.  Charles  B.  Upsen,  1741  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    63,750.     E.   (8)   61.015.12. 

A.  Bernard  Locker,  4107  Davenport  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Parents  Conunittee,  Inc.,  30 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC,  and  its  sub- 
committee Bipartisan  Citizens  Committee 
for  Federal  Aid  for  PubUc  Elementary  &  Sec- 
ondary Education,  4107  Davenport  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   61.000. 

A.  Harold  O.  Lovre.  1818  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   61.300.     E.   (8)   6370.08. 

A.  LeRoy  B.  Lyon,  Jr.,  11th  and  L  Build- 
ing, Sacramento,  Calif. 

B.  California  Railroad  Association,  216 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)    62,340.     E.   (9)    •1.767.48. 

A.  J.  A.  McCaUam.  1607  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)    686637. 

A.  Stanley  J.  McCutcheon,  816  Fourth 
Avenue,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

B.  Marathon  OU  Oo. 

A.  WUllam  J.  McDonald.  3008  Femslde 
Boulevard,  Alameda,  Calif. 

B.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Employee  Organizations,  3006  Femslde  Bou- 
levard. Alameda.  Calif. 

A.  George  McLaln.  1081  South  Grand  Ave- 
nue. Los  Angeles,  Oallf . 

B.  National  and  California  League  of  Sen- 
ior Citizens. 

A.  Patrick  H.  McLaughlin,  1812  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Glen  Alden  Corp.,  1740  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY. 

D.  (6)   61,400. 


Berwick     Bank 


A.  Franklin     E.     Kepner, 
Building,  Berwick.  Pa. 

B.  Associated  RaUroads  of  Pennsylvania, 
1022  Transportation  Center,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

A.  Edward  C.  B^enle,  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Waterways  Conference. 


A.  C.  W.  McMlUan,  801  East  17th  Avenue, 
Denver,  Colo. 

B.  American    National    Cattlemen's    Asso- 
ciation, 801  East  17th  Avenue,  Denver.  Colo. 

D.   (6)    64.260.04.     E.   (8)   •618.26. 


A.  Charles  R.  McNelU.  730  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association.  12 
East  36th  Street.  New  York.  NY. 

D.   (6)    61.000.     E.   (8)    •209J6. 
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A    John  W   MacKay.  50»  14th  Street  NW  . 
"^rN^onaffctal  Union.  50a  14th  Street 

A.  Mahogany   Aaeoclatlon.   Inc..  866  Lake 
Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  ni. 

B.  (9)    $121.91 

A    James  D.  Mann.   839   17th  Street  NW  . 

""B^auollaf  "kaaoclation    of     Motor     Bus 
Owne™    SS^nth   Street  NW..  Washington. 

D.C.  

A  Manufactiirlng  Jewelers  &  Silversmiths 
or  A^erlcTlnc.  207-11  Sheraton-Blltmore 
Hotel,  Providence.  R.I 

D.    (6)    •18.200.     E.    (9)    $1,858.54. 

A    Edwin  E.  MarshTeoC  Crandall  Building. 

n'  ^tloSS^Wri^Orowers  As«x.latlon^  800 
Cr!ndaU  Building.  Salt  Lake  city.  Utah. 

D.   (8)    »3.100.     E.   (9)    •555.86. 

A    Albert  E.May.  1000  ConnecUcut  Avenue 

Unes    1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
'T(8f  W20.     E.   (9)J74.12. 

A.  Arnold  Mayer.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW  . 
Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   •1.630.     E.   (9)    ^726. 


A   Jo  V.  Morgan.  Jr..  815  16th  Street  NW. 

^r!S£^rat?on  o,  undergraduate  *  Prac- 
tical Nurse,  of  the  D»-trlcto«  Colmnbla.  S27 
Carroll  Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  DC 

A    CurtU  Morrla.  1726  I  Street  WW..  Wash- 

'"r:^°e?ican  Oa.  A.«x.latlon.  Inc..  605 
Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  National  Aswjcl^n  for  f*  ^Advance- 
ment of  colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street. 
New  York.  NY. 

A  National  Association  o' better  Carrgrs. 
too  Indiana  Avenue  NW     W^Ji^f  °°-  ^"^ 

D,    (8)    •688.406.     E.    (9)    •22.173. 1» 

A  NaUonal  Assoclltl^n  of  PostmasUrs  of 
the  UnU^  States.  348  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC^ 

D.    (8)    $1,102.65.     E.    (9)    •1.710. 

A  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  "rSiutT^abash  Avenue.  Chicago, 
m  and  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C 

E.   (9)    •10.507.55. 

A.  National  Assocl';:^n  of  S«lal  Worker^ 
Inc  2  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  NY.  and  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

E.   (9)  ^450 

A  National  Assocl^n  of  Wheat  Growers. 
1411  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (8)  »625.     E.   (9)  ^625. 


A  Henry  Mayers.  2301  West  Third  Street. 
^SU*'May?rfco..  Inc..  2301  Weat  H^lrd 
%'*^,6r*7^'r(9r^.680.80 

A    William    R.    Merrlam.   906    18th    Street 

^.I^Sfnrr^I^^elephone    *    T^e^aph 
Corp    905  18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
D    (8)    •1,300.     E.   (9)    •2.240. 

A    M    Barry    Meyer.    1616   P    Street  NW.. 

^rS'an  ^Trucking   Associations.   Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)    •1,750.     E.    (9)    •798.50. 

A    Clarence  R.   Miles.   1626   I   Street  NW.. 

""r^i^fSail^e  committee.  l-Un^^ion^J^- 
onomlc  policy  Association.  1626  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  .„«  „. 

D.  (6)    •3,600.  E.    (9)    •86.08. 

A.  Luman  Q.  MlUer.  424  Henry  Building. 

""T ^?^llroad  As«M.UUon.  424  Henry 
Building,  Portland.  Oreg. 

E.  (9)   •1.173.63.     

A.  Claude  Mlnard.  216  Market  Street.  San 

Pranclsco.  Calif .  _^..».«„     ois 

B     California    Railroad     Association.    215 

Market  Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
D.   (6)    •1.000.     E.   (9)    •1.069.97. 

A.  Clarence  Mitchell,  100  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW,  Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  20  West  40th  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

A    Mobllehome   Dealers  NaUonal   Associa- 
tion. 39  South  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago,  ni. 
E.   (9)    •2.646.23. 

A.  Harry  L.   Moffett.   1102   Ring   BuUdlng. 

Washington.  DC  T.„iirt 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    •1.637.50.     E.    (9)    •9.06. 


A    National  Canners  AssoclaUon.  1133  20th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  ^^  «- 

D.   (6)  •491.012.67.     E.   (9)  •6.351J6. 

A    National  Commltt^  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation    the    Hay-Adams    Hotel.    Washington. 

DC. 


A    National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Assocla- 
tlon.  1040  Warner  Building  W.-hln,J^on.  D.C. 
D    (8)    •16.477.63      «.   (•)    •9.024.0«. 

A    National  Tax  Iquallty  Association,  1000 
Connecticut   Avenue   Building.   Washington. 

°D    (6)    •n.5««66      «.   (»)   •».884.7». 

A    National    Woman's    Christian    Temper- 
ance Union.  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston. 

"  D.   (6)  •1.691.76.    E.   (»)  •1.83039. 

A    National  Wool  Growers  Association.  600 
crandall  Building.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
D    (6)   •17,739.     E.    (9)   •3.865.86. 

A.  George  R.  Nelson.  Machlnlsto  Building. 

""rSnat^cSal  As«xlatlon  of  Machinists. 
Machinists  Building,  Washington.  DC. 
D.   (6)    •1.500      E.    (9)    •423.90. 

ATA    Nooner,  Jr.,   38  South   Dearborn 

"^rkfuwaTpIlJ^ess    Institute.   38   South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  111. 
D.   (8)  •3.600. 

A.  Walter  O  Noreen.  509  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  o*,.,* 

B  National  Postal  Union.  509  14th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.   (9)  $100. 

A  North  Carolina  Cotton  Promotion  As- 
sociation, Box  5425,  Raleigh.  N.C. 

E.  (9)   •ISS.OS. 

A.  Seward  P.  Nym&n,  3301  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association.  3801 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    ^650.     E.   (9)   •183.96. 


A  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Employe  Organizations.  3005  Fernslde  Bou- 
levard.  Alameda.  Calif. 

A.  National  Feder^U^  of  Buslnew  &  Pro- 
fessional women's  Clubs.  I nc^^ 2012  Massa 
chusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washington  D^C. 

D.    (6)    •422,481.16.    E.    (9)    •3.144.10. 


A.  National  Federation  of  Federal  EnjP»oy- 
-;    1737  H  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 
b.IJ)    WMia.92.J_(9)    •7.982.41. 

A    National     FederaUon     of     Independent 
BximeL     inc..    740    Washington    BuUdlng. 

^D.^'(«M?4.57''39.  ^(9,  •14.097.39. 

A    National  Football  League  Players  AsKJ- 
clatlon    mh  and  Walnut  StreeU.  Phlladel- 

phla.  Pa. 

E.   (9)   •804.69. 

A    National  Housing  Conference^  Inc    1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  Nj^    Washington  D.c. 
D.   (6)   •23,674  15.     E.    (9)    $25,714.76. 

A    National  Uvestock  Tax  Committee.  801 
East  17th  Avenue,  Denver   Colo 

D.    (8)   $3,798.20.     E.    (9)    •5,718.83. 

A.  National  Postal  Union.  509  14th  Street 
NW.  Washington.  DC  .,„„. 

D.   (8)    •45,000       E.   (9)    $19,650. 

A    National   Reclamation   Association.   897 
National  Press  Building.  Washington.  DC. 
D    (6)  $13,863.    E    (9)  $11,738.60. 

A    National     Rehabilitation     AssoclaUon. 
Inc..  1029  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 

DC. 

D.   (6)  $248.50.    B.   (9)  $841.16. 


A.  R.  E.  O'Connor,  122  East  42d  Street.  New 
York.  NY. 

B.  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association.  122 
East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  John  A.  OTtonnell.  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American   Trucking   Associations,   Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,200. 

A.  J.  Allen  Overton.  Jr..  1102  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)   $1,600. 

A.  Vaux  Owen.  1737  H  Street  NW..  Wash- 

'''Katlonal  FederaUon  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 1737  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)    •3,692.34      E.   (9)    •2530. 

A.  Holcombe   Parkes,   38   South    Dearborn 
Street.  Chicago,  m.  a„„«.v, 

B.  Railway    Progress    InsUtute.    38    South 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)   •©.760. 

A.  James  F.  Plnkney.  1816  P  Street  NW.. 

Washington,  DC.  ,.♦,„„.    mr 

B   American   Trucking   Associations.   Inc.. 

1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
D    (6)   ^1.600.     E.   (9)   •46.46. 


A.  Milton  M.  Plumb.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  _.,.♦,„„ 

B.  Railway  Labor  BkecuUves'  A«wci»"°"' 
Railway  Labor  Building.  Washington.  DC. 
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A.  J.  Francis  Pohlhaus.  100  MassachusetU 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  20  West  40th  Street. 
New  York  N.Y. 

A.  William  I.  Powell.  1110  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.  1110  Ring  BuUdlng,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.   (9)    •18.40. 

A.  William  C.  Prather.  221  North  La  Salle 
Street.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  Ut  Salle  Street.  Chicago.  lU. 

D.  (6)   •347.60.     E.   (9)    •155.52. 

A.  Gordon  M.  Quarnstrom.  7447  Skokie 
Boulevard,  Skokie.  111. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation. Hay-Adams  House.  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Cushman  S.  Radebaugh.  Box  1928. 
Orlando,  Fla. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation. 801  East  17th  Avenue.  Denver,  Colo. 

E.  (9)   •114.90. 


A.  Ruder  &  Finn,  Inc.  1812  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United    World    FederallsU.    1321    14th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    •3.030.92.    E.    (9)    ^28.52. 


A.*  James  H.  Rademacher.  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   •2,500. 


A.  Railroad  Pension  Conference,  Post  Ofllce 
Box  798.  New  Haven.  Conn. 
D.   (8)    ^30.80.     E.   (9)    •59.91. 


A.  John  Forney  Rudy.  902  Ring  BuUdlng. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio. 

A.  J.   T.  Rutherford,    1816   P   Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American   Trucking   Associations.  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.(6)   $1,100.01.     E.  (9)    $127.11. 

A.  Kermlt  B.  Rykken.  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  AutomobUe  Association.  1712 
G Street  NW..  Washington. DC. 

A.    PrancU    J.    Ryley,    619    TlUe   ft   Trust 
Building.  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

A.  Schoene  &  Kramer,  1825  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $2.97. 

A.  Theodore   A.  SerrlU,    1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National     Editorial     Association,     1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $177.03. 


A.  Milan  D.  Smith,  1133  20th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association.  1133  20th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Dr.  Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  1709  North 
Glebe  Road,  Arlington.  Va. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 710  Dupont  Circle  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.   (6)   •2,782.69.     E.   (9)   •926.96. 

A.  Wayne  J.  Smith.  201  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NE..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  To  Promote  American -Made 
Motion  Pictures,  6721  Melrose  Avenue,  tos 
Angeles.  Calif. 

D.   (6)   61,295. 


A.  Wayne  J.  Smith,  201  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Dixie  Project  &  Development  Assocla' 
tlon.  Inc.,  St.  George.  Utah. 

A.  Wayne  J.  Smith.  201  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Council  for  Photogram- 
metry,  201  Massachusetts  Avenue  NE.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.   (6)   •2.423.60. 


A.  Wayne  J.  Smith.  201  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  William    Radkovlch    Co..    9133    Garvey 
Botilevard,  Roeemead.  Calif. 

D.  (6)   6240. 


A.  Railway    Progress    Institute.    38    South 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111. 
D.   (6)    6472.81.     E.   (9)    •47231. 


A.  Caroline  CuUen  Ramsay,  1414  34th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  120  Maryland  Avenue  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Lawrence  D.  Reedy.  200  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies.  Inc..  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

E.   (9)    •6.573.19. 

A.  Geo.  L.  Reld,  Jr.,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    6799.98.     E.   (9)    ^121.04. 


A.  A.  Manning  Shaw,  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brown  &  Lund,  1626  I  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   6968. 

A.  John  J.  Sheehan,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United   Steelworkers   of    America.    1600 
Commonwealth  BuUdlng.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    63.000.         E.   (9)    ^300 


A.  W.   Byron   SorreU.   Esquire.    1100    New 
Hampshire  Avenue.  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Mobllehome  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion. 39  South  La  SaUe  Street.  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)    62.025.     E.   (9)    •521.23. 


A.  Southern  Pine  Industry  Committee.  620 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Building.  New 
Orleans.  La. 

D.   (6)   •3.374.04.     E.   (8)    ^2.64437. 


A.  Laurence  P.  Sherfy.  1102  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Bald- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    6675.     E.   (9)    ^20. 


A.  Spray.  Price.  Townsend  &  Cxishman.  184 
South  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago,  m. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation. Hay-Adams  House.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    •13.519.91.     E.   (9)^1636. 


A.  Shipley.  Akerman  &  Pickett,  1386  Na- 
tional Press  BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  FHA  Apartment  Owners  As- 
sociation and  National  Committee  of  Sec- 
tion 608  Owners.  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Chester  S.  Stackpole.  605  Third  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American    Gas    Association,    Inc.,    606 
Third  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States.  333  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  Arthur  Reynolds,  663  Cortland 
Avenue.  Fresno.  Calif. 

B.  Western  Cotton  Growers  Association. 
1212  Guarantee  Savings  Building.  Fresno, 
Calif. 

D.  (6)  6550.    E.  (9)  •1.087.50. 


A.  David  SUvergleld.  509  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Postal  Union.  609  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (8)    $1,750.     E.   (9)    $100. 


A.  Prank  S.  Steele.  Box  1453.  Valdosta.  Ga. 

B.  Southern  RaUway  System.  P.O.  Box  1808. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (8)   $500.     E.  (9)   $360. 


A.  Julian  H.  Slngman,  1832  Jefferson  Place 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western  Forest  Industries  Association, 
2319  Lloyd  Center,  Portland,  Oreg. 

D.   (6)    $8,100.     E.   (9)    $976.26. 


A.  Nelson  A.  Stltt,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  CouncU,  1000 
ConnecUcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $60. 


A.  John  Rlppey,  20  E  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)  $424.99.    E.  (9)  $62.25. 


A.  W.   A.  Smallwood,   1925   K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Communications   Workers   of   America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Francis  W.  Stover.  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.   (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)   $217. 


A.  WUllam  Ncale  Roach.  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American   Trucking  Associations.    Inc.. 
1816  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.    E.   (9)   $349.29. 


A.  Carleton  D.  Smith.  RCA  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Radio  Corp.  of  America.  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza.  New  York.  NY. 


A.  Ruder  &  Finn  Inc..  130  East  59th  Street, 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  Citizens'  Committee  for  a  Nuclear  Test 
Ban. 

D.  (6)  $28,440.64.     E.  (9)  $14,724. 


A.  Gordon  Smith.   1145    19th  Street   NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  E.G.  &  A.  International.  Inc..  640  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.   (9)    $61.40. 


A.  Barry  Sullivan,  536  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  River  & 
Harbor  Contractors.  15  Park  Row.  New  York. 
N.Y. 

D.   (8)   $750.     E.  (9)    $196.74. 

A.  Noble  J.  Swearlngen,  224  East  Capitol 
Street,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  NaUonal  Tuberculosis  Association.  1790 
Broadway.  New  York.  NY. 

D.   (6)   »250.     E.  (9)   •107.11. 
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A.  John  J.  Synon.  1301  Park  Avenue.  Rich- 

"^B  coordinating  Committee  for  ^-J^^*- 
taf  American    Freedoms     Inc..    Plmt    *    C 
Street.  NE..  Washington    D^„ 
D.   (6)   »6.711.63.     E^9)   ♦l-^" 

A  Dwlght  D.  Tayl^918  IBth  Street  NW.. 

^^^iL'^rTcan^'Lune..  Inc..  918  18th  Street 
ITW  .  Washington.  PC 

A.  Juua  C.  Thomp^711  14th  Street  NW.. 

Washington.  DC.  Association.  Inc..  10 

B.  American  Nurses    Aasooawo 

Columbus  Circle.  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $2,512.70.     

A    Mrs.  Phillip  Thorson.  7001   MacArthur 
Boulevard.  Washington.  D.a 

B   National  Congress  of  Pa^*'^"  ~  „' 
ers    700  North  Rush^eet.  Chicago.  lU. 

A    Wm    H.   Tolbert.   Post  Office  Box    191. 

^•'r/entwa'^Sunty  Citrus  Growers  Com- 
mUtee.WJofflce  Box  191.  Santa  Paula.  Calll. 

B,    (»)    •4.572. 

A.  Dwight  D.  Tow^nd.  1012  14th  Street 
NW,  Washington.  DC.  ,  „  «,  a      50   East 

B    Cooperative   League   of  U.S.A..   50   easi 
Van  Buren  Street.  Chicago.  lU. 

A   Mrs.  Hattle  B.  Tra«nfeld   2012  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC 
'b    National  Federation  of  Buslne«.  ^Pro- 
fessional women's  Clubs.  Inc^.  2012  Massa 
chusetts  Avenue  NW.  Washington.  DC 

A.  Paul  T.  Trultt.  1700  K  Street  NW  .  Wash- 

"^rSaUonal  Plant  Food  Institute.  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
K.  (9)   ll-M.  

A   United  States-Japan  Trade  Council.  1000 
Conn^ctSTt  Avenue  NW     Washington.  DC 
D.  (8)  •aas-    E   (9)  W25. 
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A    Arvln  E.  Upton  and  James  A.  Oreer  11. 
J{  ^flerson  Place  NW..  W^lng^on.  aC 
B.  National  Committee  on  Radlatlon^o 

^n^^m^fce^N^nTr^^^^^^ 

Washington.  D.C.  .,n*oi 

D.   (6)    •1.750.     E.   (9)    •108.31. 

A    Venn    Cole  &   Associates.  Inc..  McFar- 
lane  rSS  at  Main  Highway.  Coconut  Grove. 

"'n'^'kre'councll  of  Private  Lending  Instl- 
tuuo^  iS.    912   RCA  Building.   Washing- 

ton.  DC.  

A    Richard  E    Vemor.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
^riSfeMcan  Ufe  ConvenUon.  230  North 

A    Veterans  of  World  War  I.  US-A..  Inc.. 
40  G  Street  NE  .  Washington.  D.C. 


ARK    Vinson.   1400   20th   Street  NW.. 

^rMa^me^y'^Dealer.  National  Ass^lation. 
1400  20th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Harold  S.  Walk^Jr..  808  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  NY. 

B  American  Gas  Association.  Inc..  605 
Third  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 


A.  William  E.  Welsh.  897  National  Press 
Building.  Washington.  DC  .   »,„„     007 

B  National  Reclamation  Association.  897 
National  Press  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (8)    83.760.     E.   (9)   •107.60. 

A  Western  Cotto^~OrowerB  Arfoclatlon. 
I2V2    Guarantee    Savings    Building.    Fre.no. 

^d"  (6)   •641.17.     E_(9^|    •1.712.60. 

A  Western  State.  Meat  Packers  Aawxla- 
tion.Tn?.    S  Sfsslon  Street.  San  Francisco. 

Calif. 

D.   (6)    •16.158.78. 

A.  Donald  Francis  White.  1616  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B  American  ReUll  Federation.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 

D.   (6)    83.212.60. 

A   Donald  S.  Whyte.  1103  Ring  Building. 

^rS^can  ^Mining  Congre«..  Rir^g  Build- 

^"!i.^,rMK.°EM9)    •69.09. 

A   Louis  E.  Whyte.  918  16th  StreM  NW.. 

''nKnS.St  Natural  Gas  Association 
of  Aie?rcr918  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton.  DC. 


A.  Universal    Exchange. 
3783.  Orlando.  Fla. 

B.  (0)    •484.48. 


Post    OfBce    Box 


A   Franklin  Wallick.  1136  18th  Street  NW  . 

^rSS?n^at?oSal  Union.  United  Automo- 
hii.  Aerosoace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
worker  o^^erlca.'^BOOO  East  Jefler«>n 
Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich  ._^ -„ 

D.   (6)    •3.653.86.     E.   (9)   •794.70. 

A.  Herbert  F.  Walton.  7447  Skokie  Boule- 

^•'?- National' committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
atfontSe    Hay-Adams   House.    WaiO^lngton. 

DC  

A.  David  Weinberg.  20  E  Street  NW..  Warti- 

''^rSrSlft  union  National  A«ociation.  Inc.. 
1617  Sherman  Avenue.  Mad^n.  Wis. 
D.   (8)   •640.99.     K.   (9)   •38.01. 


Box 


840 


A    H.  L.  Wlngate.  Box  7.  Pelham.  Oa. 
B.  Southern    Railway    System.    P  o. 
1808.  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (8)    8600.     E.   (9)    $3b0. 

A.  Richard  F.  Wltherall.  840  Equitable 
Building.  Denver,  Colo. 

B    Colorado     Railroad     Association. 
Equitable  Building.  Denver.  Colo. 

E.   (9)    •443.34. 

A  Linda  Bell  Zlmmer.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B  united  States- Japan  Trade  Council. 
loS)  Sn^tlcut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC 

D.   (6)    •36. 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS 
The  foUowlng  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1963: 

fNoT.     The  form  used  for  reports  Is  reproduced  below.     In  the  Interest  of  economy  In  the  Ricom,  questtona  are  not 
repeiS  wilTtJie  S^S  aiLwe?^  are  prtated.  and  are  Indicated  by  their  respecUve  letter  and  number.) 

Fn*   ON.   COPT    WITH   TH.   8««TA.T   OF  TH.   8«AT.    *HD   Fn..   TWO     COPI»   WITH    TH.    CL«K    Or   TH>    HOXT8.    OF   R««l«NTATiy- = 

ThU  page  (page  1)  U  designed  to  supply  Identifying  daU;  and  page  3  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deal,  with  Unwiclal  data. 

PLAC.  AK  "X"  BBX)W  TH.  AFP«)P«AT.  LHTB  O.  FI0U«  H.  TH.  BOX   AT  TH.  RlOHT  OF  TH.    'BMTOWt"  H.AI)ING  BBX>W: 

-FMSUMT^MMT"  BMPOTt  ( "Regirtratlon" ) :  To  "register."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fUl  out  page  1  only. 

"QnA««i.T"  R«,«:  TO  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarter.  U  <^-%^^JJ^J^^  S^^J^mo^l't^ Soym^S!^. 
r?a.^iie°".S  ^Z^:LT^':^^1:^  r^o^U^a^-^"  ^^.^^r^.  aSira^o^^^^^matrucUon.  win 
Mcompliah  compUance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirement,  of  the  Act.  


Year:   19. 


REPORT 

PuaSVAMT   TO   FDDUa.   RKJtTLATIOW    OF   LOBBTINO    ACT 


QUAItTB 


lit      ad       Sd      4th 


(Mark  one  Kiuare  only) 


u««  «w  T.r«.  •'A"—(m.\  Iw  a«K«AL     Thl.  "Reoort"  form  may  be  \»ed  by  either  an  organlmtlon  or  an  individual,  a.  follow.:  ' 

rr"SSlotee~-To  m?S^empk.yee^  .tote  (In  Item  "B")  the  naiie.  addre-.  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".     (If  the 
^  "er^oy^-^isT^  %uch  JTuw^  or  public  relaUo^  flrmj.  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  to 

fUlng  a  Report  as  an  "eirployee".)  , 

(111   "Emnloyer".— To  fUe  as  an  "employer",  wrtte  "None"  in  answer  to  Item    B  .  .^^  ^.^  ,        ,   o._,^. 

(b)   sipAjS  SSbts.    An  agent  or  employee  lOiould  not  attempt  to  combine  hi.  Report  with  the  employer'.  B^POrt:  ^^ 

^       (TTto^loyS^  subject  to^he  Act  mist  fUe  wparate  Report,  and  are  not  relieved  of  thl.  requirement  merely  because  Report,  ars 

(U?tn^'lo?:^rb'j^t"t:'Si°i^mu.t  fUe  .eparate  Report,  and  are  not  relieved  of  thl.  requirement  merely  b«^u.e  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employer.. 


A.    OaOAKIZATION    OB    iNDIVIDXrAL    FlUNO : 

1.  state  name,  addres.,  and  nature  of  bualness. 


2.  If  this  Report  la  for  an  Employer,  lUt  names  or  agent,  or  employees 
who  will  file  Report,  for  this  Quarter. 


NOT.  oif  iTnt  "B".-Report8  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  i.  to  file,  each  quarter,  a.  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  ^  5  ™rtlcular  u^ertakin|  Is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  fP^^.^^^^^f  "  °J*  Ke^Sl^S^t^ 
mraiber.  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  1.  to  be  .pecified;  (b)  If  the  ,work  I.  done  to  the  i^terert  or 
Sr,2S,n  but  Syment  therefor  I.  made  by  another,  a  .ingle  Report-namtog  both  penwn.  a.  "employer."-U  to  be  fUed  each  quarter. 

B.  Emplotd.— State  name,  addrew,  and  nature  of  bualnes..    If  there  1.  no  employer,  write  "None." 


NOT.  ON  iTWf  "€"— (a)  The  expreselon  "to  connection  with  legl.latlve  Intereat.."  a.  uMd  In  thl.  Report,  rn^n.  to  connection  with 
atteS^nrdS^tly  or  IniiectS  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  mean.  bU^  "^\""°°'' •^*^: 
mSnoSlnatTonl,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  to  either  House  of  Congress,  and  toclude.  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 

'''''%°'^o°^uL^^niX'^tmtii^in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  «ibject  to  the  Lobbying 

^*  rc)  ^2Sf t^nntog^  ;SS^'^Se.,'?h^;  m^S?a?f  Carterly''  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  to  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  leglalatlve  totereet.. 

C.  Lkjislativ.  iNmasTS,  and  Ptjblications  to  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditure,  in  connection  with 
legielative    totereats    have    terminated. 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


3.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  flltog  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills:  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  blUs,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  caw  of  thoM  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caxised  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  to- 
terests,  set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  prtoter  or  publisher  (if  publication, 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  pubUcatlons  were  received  a.  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1.  3.  and  3  to  the  .pace  below.    Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  U  needed) 

4  If  thU  U  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  anUd- 
pated  expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  ^^^^^^^1°^..^^^.^ 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report.  dUregard  this  Item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combtoe  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.-^ 


<■. 


AFFIDAVIT 

(Omitted  In  printing] 
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of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  Include,  a  contra      p  reporting  of  all  recelpU  from  which  expendl- 

a«ctlon  303  (a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act^  .....  General.     Item  "D"  U  designed  for  ine  report    b 

SSTo?  other  ~-'>"";° »„.l5Si'.'^S"  «  S^  SLK?r^  »  b.,.  «.n  P'^rnu'^rXr  o«S'.»iu"»i  on S.t  »"!..     Bo,..». 
S^JT-D^Ti^^d^thl  ;le  of*^  •>mploTer-  ha.  been  given  under  Item    B    on  page  ^ 


D.  IUc«ii^  (I»ci.m,iNO  CoNTamimoNs  and  Loan.)  following  the  number, 

w,      w      Tf  the  anawer  to  any  numbered  Item  la  "None,    write     None 
FUlln  e^ery  blank.     If  the  anawer  to      y  ^^.^hutor.  of  WOO  or  more 


Receipt'  (other  than  loana) 
1    a  Dues  and  aasesementa 

i-  !" oifta  of  money  or  anything  of  value 

■  "-;:;:;;bru".r"»ror;;^s^t„|^^5^  — 

I  V  Received  for  service,  (e.g..  salary,  fee.  etc.) 


8.  I. 


Total  from  Sva. 
and  "7") 


1  through  thU  Quarter    (Add 


Contributor,  of  WOO  or  more 

(from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 
18    Have  there  been  such  contributor.? 

(-Period  •  trom  J»o   1  tbroujh "-''i 


»3^8fi00     TOTAL 


I 


l,oana  Received  "__S«c    302 (a). 

T:  *•""  'To?2?nTowe;'^Tther.  on  amount  of  loan. 
»    • 52^^  fSL  other,  during  thU  Quarter 

n  ^.::::::;^d^othe«d^ing^uQu^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

la  .  ...mxpe^^S^r^^^^^"'*"^  '^^'"^  '*" 

•  •"■■  Quarter  _— -=========^^''^^ 

or  anting  of  value,  and  Include,  a  contract,  promlae,       agre  expenditure,  will  come  under  telephone  and 

Sa(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act.  BMFtx>T«.     In  the  caM  of  many  .emP»py«~-  »"  «P«°a"^ 

.l^'ih^JS;  ^"  ild-^ia^ein'^. TJSng.  and  entertainment   (Item  '^  T  ,. 

connection  with  leglalaUve  IntereaU: 
B.  Bxp««>m«.  (iNCLtmiNO  LOAN.)  in  ^  ^  ,^„  j.  ..^one  "  writ.  -T^on."  in  the  .p.c. 

»,,.„^      „  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  U    None,    wrii 

FUl  in  every  blank.     U  the  answ  i^n,  Mod*  to  Of  H^s 


CM  following  the  numb«. 


WTttenditurt*  (other  than  lowM)  

'f^  PubUc  relatton.  and  advertising  serrlce. 

••1") 
•    a  QUts  or  contrtbuUons  made  during  Quarter 

\.  J:;;;;;."Fnnt«l  or  dupuct^l  matter,  including  dUtrlbutlon 
cost 

g   ^ Office  overhewl  (r«it.  suppUe..  uUUUe..  etc.) 

e   •  ...Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  t^lIIll-Travel.  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

g    0 All  other  expenditure. 


"The  term   expenditure"  Include,  a  .  • 
The  term       v^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  Qimg 

15    { Lent  to  others  during  thU  Q"Y^.art« 

}J  J Repayment  r«*lved  during  thUQuart« 


3oa(b). 


B    a  TaTALforthlsQuarter(Add-l"  through  -8") 

lo!  •^11!— -«xP«n<led  during  previous  Quarter,  of  calendar  year 


18.  luclplenu  of  «?>«°i^^~  °l'^e^S^Lg  thU  Quarter  by.  or 
in  the  case  of  "P«°'*"'J5,!!,J^!tib  plain  sheets  of  paper 
on  behalf  of  the  P*"*"* /*"^«  ntSTnd  tabulate  data  as  to 
approximately  the  .1«  of  ,^^  P***.*^!^-  -Amount."  'IHte 
expenditure,  under  "»*J°"°;'^«j^t^ent.- "Purpose."  Pre- 
^e^rh  tab^u^Tuon^fn^^S^ant^-  following  example 
Vate  or  Date^-t^an^  and  Address  of  «f  f -"^-fr^ 

--  -.o^Sn?an^d^^i.^cruiJ.^r.^. 

MTTlcc  at  $800.00  per  montix. 


Amount 
•1.750.00 

•3.400  00 


Ij   0 ....TOTAL  from  January 

•nd  "IV) 


through  thU  Quarter  (Add  "• 


•4.16000    Total 
PAOS  a 


A.  Charle.  D.  Ablardi  1829  K  Street  WW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Magaslne  Publishers  Association,  Inc, 
676  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (8)   $3,083.     E.   (0)   •7339. 

A.  Clarence  G.  Adamy,  1738  1  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National   Association   of  Pood   Chains, 
1736  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (8)   •360.     K.   (9)    •14.78. 

A.  Aircraft  Owners  and  PUots  AsKxlaUon, 
4860  East-West  Highway,  Bethe«la,  Md. 

A.  Air  Traffic  Control  AsKJclaUon,  Inc.,  638 
Barr  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (8)   1800.     E.   (9)   $800. 


A.  American  Legion. 

D.   (8)  81,889.33.     E.   (9)  •38,700.49. 


A.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (8)   88.936.58.     E.   (9)    83,936.68. 

A.  Oeorge  Venable  AUen.  4370  Quebec 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  808  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Loxils  J.  Allen.  1131  Nashville  Trust 
Building.  Nashville,  Tenn.  • 

B.  Class  I  Railroads  In  Tennessee. 


A.  Allen.  Murden,  Ny.trom  ft  Armstrong, 
Inc..  1818  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  of  European  Shipowners, 
3-8.  Bxiry  Court,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. 
3.  England. 

A.  Edwin  N.  Altman. 

B.  American  Maritime  Association,  17  Bat- 
tery Place,  New  York.  N.Y.  and  1736  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (8)   8683.38. 

A.  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street, 
Kectrtc  Railway  h  Motor  Coach  Employes 
of  America,  6036  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  American  Claims  In  Cuba  C<»unlttee. 
D.   (6)    •331.10.     E.   (9)    •331.10. 

A.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
oeMlty,  36  Brotulway,  New  Y<M*.  N.Y. 


A.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaia,  Chicago,  lU.  and 
426  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (8)    833.379.     E.   (9)   •83379. 

A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    (43,798.01. 

A.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  ComnUttee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (8)   818,366.     E.   (9)   $17,005. 

A.  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  435 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (8)   810.307.40.     E.   (9)    86.433.83. 


A.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association,  331 
West  67th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  American     Humane     Association.     898 
Pennsylvania  Street.  Denver,  Colo. 

B.  (9)    888833. 

A.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (8)    81,869.57.     E.   (9)    8133938. 

A.  American  JusUce  Anoelatlon.  Defense 
Highway,  CambrUle,  Md. 
D.  (8)  83.     B.  (9)  $3. 


A.  American  Maritime  Association,  17  Bat- 
tery Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  and  1738  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (8)    81,388.34. 

A.  American  Medical  Association,  536 
North  Decu-born  Street,  Chicago,  m. 

E.  (9)  817,334.37. 

A.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Inc., 
care  of  Dr.  Melvln  B.  Dunbar,  31  Bank  Street. 
Lebanon,  N.H. 

D.   (8)   88.114.01.     E.   (9)   88,114.01. 

A.  American  Osteopathic  AsMWlatlon.  813 

East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
D.   (8)    8668.80.     E.   (9)    8568.80. 

A.  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association, 
133  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  American  Parents  Committee.  Inc..  30 
E  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  and  53  Van- 
derbllt  Avenue,  New  York,  NY.,  and  Biparti- 
san CltlKns  Committee  for  Federal  Aid  for 
Public  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, 4107  I>avenport  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton D.C. 

D.   (8)   81357.78.     E.   (9)    88341.19. 

A.  American     Petroleum     Institute,     1371 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  81,780.     E.  (8)  811343. 

A.  American  Pulpwood  Association.  330 
East  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion. 3000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (8)    81,103.86.     E.   (9)    81.103.88. 

A.  American  Surveys,  2000  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (8)   8900.     E.   (9)    •188.15. 

A.  American  Taxpayers   Assoclatlim,   Inc., 
411  Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)  81,638.     E.  (9)  •a,236.6& 

A.  American  TextUe  Machinery  Associa- 
tion, c/o  E.  C.  Connor,  Foster  Machine  Co., 
Westfleld,  Mass. 

D.   (6)   830.73. 

A.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, Inc.,  1601  Johnston  Building,  Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

D.  (8)   8114177.69.     B.  (9)   •11.677.89. 

A.  American  Warehousemen's  Association, 
323  West  Adams  Street,  Clilcago,  111. 

A.  Jerry  L.  Anderson,  3000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  A«- 
KXJlaUon,  3000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Walter  M.  Anderw>n.  Jr..  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  AssocUtton,  1003 
First  National  Bank  BuUdlng,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 


A.  Carl    F.    Arnold,    1836    K    Street    NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American     Petroleum     Institute,     1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (4)   •2,760.     E.   (9)   ^1,49639. 


A.  Arthritis    and    Rhetimatlsm    Founda- 
tion.  10   Columbus  Circle,  New  York.   N.T. 

B.  (9)   •1.303.06. 

A.  Associated    General    Contractor.,    Inc.. 
1967  E  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Associated  Third  Class  MaU  Users,  100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Inc.,  186  North  Wabash  Avenue. 
Chicago.  111. 

D.  (8)  $376.    E.  (9)  $S76. 

A.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  929 
Transportation    Building,    Washington,   D.C. 

D.  (6)   $3,654.59.     E.   (9)   $3,66439. 

A.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards. 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  (9)  $16.78. 

A.  Association  of  Casualty  &  Surety  Co.., 

110  William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $3,644.16.    E.  (9)  $3344.18. 

A.  Association  on  Japanew  Textile  Imports, 
Inc.,  661  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Association  of  Mutual  Fund  Plan  Spon- 
sors, Inc.,  50  East  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines.  1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Association  of  Western  Railways.  224 
Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)  $82.60.     E.  (9)  $8330. 

A.  Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  260  South  BrocMl 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  (9)  $300. 


A.  George  W.  Apperson,  900  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Division  689,  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Street,  Blectric  Railway  and  Motor  Coach 
Employees  of  America,  900  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  W.B.  Ard«Tr. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 


A.  Robert  L.  AugenWick,  81  Broadway,  New 

York,  N.Y. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  81 
Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $150.     E.  (9)   $11834. 

A.  Richard  W.  AveriU,  1816  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
Stetes  of  America. 

A.  Charles  B.  BaUey.  Sr.,  400  Flrrt  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station 
Employees. 

D.  (6)  $3,467.75.     E.  (9)  $111.40. 

A.  Donald  Baldwin,  1619  Massachxisett. 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  L\unt>er  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 1819  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $313.88. 

A.  Richard  B.  Barker  and  Jay  W.  Olas- 
mann,  306  Southern  Biiilding,  Washington, 

D.C. 

B.  EMtJnan  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

E. (9)  816. 

A.  Richard  B.  Barker,  and  Jay  W.  Glas- 
mann,  306  Southern  Building,  Washington. 

D.C. 

B.  National  Ume  AssocUtton,  926  15ta 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Raymond  Maxfleld  Barnes,  806  Com- 
monwealth BuUdlng.  Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  Northern  Natural  Oas  Co..  2M3  Dodge 
Street.  Omaha.  Nebr. 

D.   (6)    •244.    E.   (9)    W.oaS. 

A   Artliur    B.    Bar'^t.    1300    I8th    Street 

'^•Na'SnTi^Utlon  ot  Electric  Com- 
paSle.    laOO   18th   Street  NW..   Washington. 

°D.  (6)  •800.     E   (9)  •249.84. 

A.  Irrm  L.  Barner«»  «"*  3^'***  *^  " 
Washington.  D.C  .,.  _       ,,f 

B  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  or 
America.  4929  Main  Street.  Kansas  City.  Uo. 

D.  (8)  •3,800 

A    A    Wesley    Barthelmes.    1701    K    Street 

'^■•r"a'r°6o°'o.    Nor^  ^H<J.   a^ 
lAU  insurance   Co.   of   North  America.   1800 
Arch  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
D.  (8)  8581.     B.  (9)  •128.58. 

A  Laurie  C.  Battl7~»18  leth  Street  NW  . 
"^rSnaf  Loclauon  oi  Manufacturers. 
2  East  48th  Street, New  York.  NT. 

A.  Roy   Battles.   532   Shoreham   Building. 

Washington.  DC.  o-rvic* 

B    Clear    Channel    Broadcasting    Servl"- 
532  Shoreham  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

A    J    D    BeardenrioO   First   Street   NW.. 

^rSSher?^  or  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks.  1015  Vine  Street,  ClnclnnaU,  Ohio. 
D.   (8)    •1.093.74. 

A   Daniel  S.  BedeuTTiae  leth  Street  NW.. 

""ri^Sr^aJJ^nal  Union.  United   Autorno- 
blle.    Aerospace    ft    Agricultural    Implement 
workers  of  America.  8000  East  Jefferson  Ave- 
nue. Detroit,  Mich.  «  „  ,„ 
D,   (8)   82.202.     E._W    •1.01259. 

A.  John  H.  Beldler.  818  I8th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC  _^ 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  f  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  18th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C 

D.   (8)   •3.822.     E.   (9)    828034. 

A.  James  P    Bell,   1001   Connecticut  Ave- 

nueNW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B    National  AMOclatlon  of  Supervisors  of 
Stfte^nks.  Munsey  Building.  Washington. 

DC. 

D.   (8)    8500. 

A   Ernest  H.  Benson,  400  First  Street  NW.. 

"^rBrSher?^    of   Maintenance    of    Way 
Employees.  12050  Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit. 

Mich. 

D.   (8)    85.250. 

A  William  S.  BergmTn.  201  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE.  Washington.  DC. 

B  Committee  to  Promote  American-Made 
Motion  Pictures.  6721  Melrose  Avenue.  Uos 
Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  William^ S.  Ber^n.  201  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE. .  Washington .  D  .C . 

B  DUle  Project  and  Development  Asso- 
ciation. Inc..  St.  George.  Utah. 

A  William  3.  Bergman,  201  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington.  DC.  

B  Legislative  Council  for  Photogramme- 
try.  201  Massachusetts  Avenue  NE..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

A.  William  S.  Bergman.  201  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  William  Radkovlch  Co..  9133  Garvey 
Boulevard.  Rosemead.  Calif. 

D.   18)   •240. 


A    Charles    C     Bevls.    Jr..     1741     DeSales 

"T'A^iarnTn^roa?c«tlng  Standards, 
inc..  ^DeSales  Street  NW  .  Washington. 

DC. 

E.   (9)    •3.20. 

A.  Andrew  J  Ble^er.  818  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  *  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  IBth 
Street    NW .    Washington.    DC. 

D.    (8)    •5.040.     E.    (9)    •48128. 

A  Walter  J.  Blerwagen.  5025  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington    DC 

B  Amalgamated  Association  of  Sttwt^ 
Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Coach  Employees 
of  America.  5025  WUconsln  Avenue  NW  , 
Washington.  D.C 

A    Leon  G.  BllUngs.  919  18th  Street  NW.. 

^^^iSSrcan^Puhllc  Power  Association.  919 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 
D.   (6)    8200 

A   Robert  J.  Bird.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 

'^"l-  IiCcSSoSSon.  Ltd..  9441  Olympic 
Boulevard.  Beverly  Hills.  Calif. 
E.   (9)    •122.40. 

A.  John  H.  Blvlns.  1271  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York.  N.T. 

B  American  Petroleum  Instltut*.  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (8)   8808. 


A.  James  C.  Black.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.  Washington.  DC 

B  Republic  Steel  Corporation.  Republic 
BuUdlng.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

D    (6)   8800.     E.   (9)   •fiOO. 

A    Joel  D.  Blackmon.  910  17th  Street  NW.. 

^rSnaf  ""Federation     of    Independent 
Unions.  Warner  Building.  Washington.  DC 
D.   (8)   8450. 

A.  William  Rhea  Blake.  1918  North  Park- 
way Memphis.  Tenn. 

B  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
p  O   Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.   (8)    •1.54869.     E.   (9)    8544.18, 

A.  William  Blum.  Jr..  1200  Federal  Bar 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing.  149  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    814.540.     E.   (9)    •4.076.08. 

A.  Fred  F.  Bockmon.  405  Luhrs  Building. 

Phoenix.  Ariz.  ,_  ^  „^      » 

B    Southern  Pacific  Co..  68  Market  Street. 

San    Francisco.    Calif,    and    Th*    AtcWaon. 

Topeka.  and  Santa  Fe  Railway.  121  East  6th 

Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif 

D.   (8)   »100.     E.   (9)   •160.34. 

A.  Maurice  G.  Boehl.  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  ..     ^       __ 

B  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
2  East  48th  Street.  New  York.  NY. 

A.  Eugene  F.  Bogan.  1108  16th  Street  NW.. 

Washington.  DC  ♦,♦„♦.      ai 

B.  Investment     Company     Institute.     81 

Broadway.  New  York.  NY. 
E.   (9)   89.56. 

A.  Benjamin  W.  Boley.  734  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC 

B  Western  Geothermal.  Inc..  Interna- 
tional Building.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 


A    Joeeph  L.  Borda.  918   16th  Street  NW.. 

""b  "Snaf  S«x:latlon  of  Manufacturer.. 
2  East  48th  Street.  New  York.  NY. 

A    Lvle  H    Boren.  Seminole.  Okla. 
B    TTae  A««)clatlon   of   Western   Railway.. 
224  Union  SUtlon  Building.  Chicago.  Dl. 
D.   (8)   •62.80. 

A    Robert  T    BorthTrTT  14th  Street  NW.. 

"^rSSeTal  Efectrlc  Co..  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue.  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)    81.600.     E.   (9)    821730. 

A    O    Stewart  Bo«?ell.  502  Ring  Building, 

^^NaSaf  Sotton   Council   of    Am.rlc. 
p  O  Box  12385.  Memphis.  Tenn. 
D.   (8)   81.140 

A  Charles  M.  B^.  333  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  DC 

B^-er^e  Officers  Association  of  the 
united  States.  333  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE., 
Washington.  D.C. 

A   Joseph  E  Bradr3347  Vine  Street.  Cln- 

•^TlnteTnatlonal  Union  of  ^nl^  Bre-JT. 
inmir     cereal.    Soft    Drink,    and    Distillery 
WoSers^r  America.  3347  Vine  Street,  Cln- 
clnnaU.    Ohio. 
E.   (9)  8380.85. 

A.  W.  Kenneth  Brew.  122  East  42d  Street. 

^'Z  ISerlc'lJ  paper  ft  Pulp  Association.  122 
East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 


A    Parke  C.  Brlnkley.  1145  19th  Street  NW.. 

"^rffioSaf  ^cultural   Chemicals   As«>- 

elation. 

D.   (6)   825.     E.   (9)    •3.50. 

A.  W.  S.  Bromley.  23o'East  42d  Street.  New 

'^B'^Amlrlcan    Pulpwood    Association.    220 
East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A   Milton  E.  Brooding.  316  Fremont  Street. 

"^S.^a^fria'^^klng  Corp..  315  Fremont 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif, 
D.   (6)  •SOO.    E.   (9)  •lOO. 

A    Derek  3rooks.  IMS  Connecticut  Avenue 

A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  ft  SJ«^^P 
Clerks  Freight  Handlers.  Express  ft  Station 
EmployS    1015    Vine    SUeet.    Cincinnati. 

°D°  (6)   •2,707.86.     E.   (9)   82.707.66. 

A.  Brown  ft  Lund.'c^rltz  Building.  Wash- 

^"r^°er^can  and  Foreign  Power  Co..  Inc. 
100  Church  Street.  New  York   N.Y. 
D.   (6)  •1.200.    E.   (9)  •70.35. 

A.  Brovin  ft  Lund."clfrltz  BuUdlng.  Wash- 

'"ra  °t?ic   Bond   ft   Share   Co..   3   Rector 
Street.  New  York.  NY. 

A.  Brown  ft  Lund."clirltz  Building.  Waah- 

^TMonSna  Power  Co..  Butf .  Mont. 
D.   (6)    ^375.     E.   (9)    ^90. 


*        T   .  A    Brown  ft  Lund.  1625 1  Street  NW.Wash- 

A    Hook    Manufacturers-    In«tltute.    Inc..      J^^«'°^S*^" 
26  West  43d  Street.  New  York.  NY.  ington.  u 


B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC 

D.   (8)  81,500.    E.   (9)  •1.689.60. 


A.  J.  D.  Brown.  919  18th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington.  DC. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   8100. 


A.  Robert  W.  Bruce.  140  New  Montgomery 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  The  Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Co..  140  New  Montgomery  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif. 

D.   (6)  •68.    E.   (9)  ^163. 

A.  George  S.  Buck,  Jr.,  1918  North  Park- 
way, Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
Post  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    860,    E.   (9)  85.21. 

A.  Norman  D,  B\irch,  1317  F  Street  NW,. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 

100  West  31st  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
B.  (0)   •67.90, 

A.  George  J.  Burger.  250  West  57th  Street, 
New  York.  NY.  and  740  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Service.  260 
West  57th  Street,  New  York.  N.T,  and  Na- 
tional Federation  Industrial  Business,  740 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C, 


B.' Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  425  13th  Street  NW„  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    ^400.     E.   (9)   •476,04. 

A.  Carl  C.  Campbell.  502  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  D.C 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
Poet  Office  Box  9905.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  ^127.26. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Capone,  505  Farragut  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C 

B.  Committee  of  European  Shipowners, 
3-8  Bury  Court.  St.  Mary  Axe,  London.  E.C  3. 

D.   (6)   •7,500.     E.   (9)   •379.96. 

A.  John  T.  Carlton.  338  Pennsylvania  Av- 
enue SE..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  333  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  James  R.  Carnes.  1828  Coimectlcut  Av- 
enue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association, 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C 

D.   (6)   82.500. 

A.  Braxton  B.  Carr,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  1026  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington, 
DC 

D.   (6)    •1.400.     E.   (9)    •173.76. 


A.  Chapman  ft  Friedman.  425  13th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Union  Naclonal  de  ProductOTCS  de  Azu- 
car,  S-A,  de  C.V..  Balderas  No.  36  Primer  Plso. 
Mexico.  DJ..  Mexico. 

D.   (8)   88.750.     E.   (9)   •d.lS. 


A.  Alger  B.  Chapman.  Jr..  11  Wall  Street. 
New  York.  NT. 

B.  New    Tork    Stock    Exchange.    11    Wall 
Street,  New  TcM-k.  N.T. 


A.  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association.  Post  Office  Box  860.  Lexlngfton, 
Ky. 

D.   (6)  819396.76.    E.   (9)  8276. 

A.  Gxistave  Burmelster,  425  18th  Street 
NW..   Washington.   D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (8)    81,287.50.      E.   (9)    ^9.40. 

A.  David  Burpee.  Fordhook  Farms.  Doyles- 
town.  Pa. 

A.  Orrtn  A.  Burrows.  1200  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  1200  I6th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC 

D.   (8)  83.999. 

A.  HoUls  W.  Burt,  1213  Munaey  BuUdlng. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  1212  Munaey  BuUdlng.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (8)    852.50. 

A.  Business  Committee  for  Tax  Reduction. 
1000  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)    821.195.     E.   (9)    •42.911.53. 

A.  Monroe  Butler.  550  South  Flower  Street. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co.,  560  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    •958.90.     E.   (9)    •1.762.01. 


A.  Gordon  L.  Calvert,  425  13th  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Charitable     Contributors     AsKWlatlon, 
100  Old  York  Road,  Jenklntown.  Pa. 
E.  (9)    855.57. 

A.  A.    H.    Chesser,    400    First    Street    NW., 
Washington.  D.C 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Rallrocul  Trainmen. 
E.  (9)   ^50, 

A.  Christian   Amendment  Movement.   804 
Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)    83313,75.     E.   (9)    83313,75, 


A.  H.  Allen  CarroU,  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C,  and  196  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.T. 

B.  American  Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  Tork.  N.T. 

D.   (6)   •186. 


A.  Albert  B.  Carter,  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Pacific  Oas  ft  Electric  Co..  246  Market 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif, 

D.   (6)   ^4,500.     B,   (9)   896438. 


A.  Clarence  B.  Carter,  P.O.  Box  798.  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

B.  Railroad  Pension  Conference,  P.O.  Box 
798,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

A.  Bugene  C.  Canisl,  1829  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Conmilttee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity. 25  Broadway.  New  Tork,  N.T. 

D.  (8)   8100. 


A.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Channlng     Service     Corp..     86 
Street,  New  Tork,  N.T. 
E.  (9)   8415.48. 


Broad 


A.  Chapman  ft  Friedman,  426  13th  Street 
NW„  Washington,  D.C, 

B.  American     Taxlcab     Association,     Inc.. 
4415  North  California  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    8500.     E.   (9)   •17.18, 


A.  Robert   B.   Byrnes.    1703    Rhode   Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  RaUroad  Pension  Forum.  Inc.. 
2403  East  75th  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    8300.     E.   (9)    •52.95. 

A.  C  G.  Caffrey.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC 

B.  TextUe    Manufacturers    Institute.    Inc.. 
1501  Johnston  BuUdlng,  Charlotte,  N.C 

D.  (6)   •762.20.     E,   (9)    •dO. 


A,  Chapman  ft  Friedman.  425  13th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hawaiian  Botanical  Gardens  Fotmda- 
tlon.  Inc..  1527  Keeaumoku  Street,  Honolulu. 
Hawaii. 

E.  (9)   •7.18. 

A.  Chapman  ft  Friedman,  436  13th  Street 
NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Jeppesen  ft  Co.,  8025  East  40th  Avenue. 
Denver,  Colo. 

K.  (9)   820,70. 


A.  Chapman  ft  Friedman,  426  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Strohmeyer  ft  Arpe  Co.,  139-141  Frank- 
lin Street,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

D.  (6)    •635.     E.   (9)   847.08. 


A.  Citizens  Committee  on  American  Policy 
In  the  Near  East,  Box  368,  McLean,  Va. 
D.   (6)    •066.     E.   (9)   •1.070.00. 

A.  Citizens  Committee  for  a  National 
Service  Corps,  413  Albee  Building.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.  (8)   •8,480.     E.  (0)   84,663.40. 

A.  Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Committee.  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Earl  W.  Clark.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   8954.     E.   (9)   830.43. 

A.  Robert  M.  Clark.  1710  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Atchison.  Topeka  ft  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Co.,  80  Eut  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago. 
lU, 

A.  Clay  Pli>e  Industry  Depletion  Commit- 
tee, 410  Woodward  Building,  Wa8hlngt(», 
D,C. 

E.  (9)  8536.13. 

A.  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service, 
633  Shoreham  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Earle  C  Clements.  019  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
Inc.,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C, 
and  11  Broadvroy,  New  York,  N.T. 

D.  (6)  8635,     E,  (9)  •59.20. 

A.  Washington  I.  Cleveland.  1712  G  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  District  of  Columbia  Division,  American 
AutomobUe  Association.  1713  G  Street  NW„ 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Joseph  Coakley,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Building  Service  Employees  Interna- 
tional Union,  900  17th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Edwin  S.  Cohen,  26  Broadway,  New  Tork, 
N.T, 

B,  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   •750.     E.  (9)   •IS. 

A,  Joeeph  Cohen,  National  Pren  Bxilldlng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  RetalJ  Drug- 
gists, 1  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.  (6)  8500. 

A.  Coles  ft  Goertner.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
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B  committee  of  American  Tanker  Owner.. 

Inc..   1   Chaw  Manhattan  Pl»~.  ««"  York. 

N.T.' 

X.  (t)  •130.09.  

A  J  I  collier.  Jr..  2000  Maa«»chu»ett*  Ave- 

%•  'IJe  .SS^rsU  Une  Rallrc^^- 
soflation.  2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $175.  

A  CoUler  &  Shan"^.  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
^rSSaf  Shoe  Manufacturer.  As«Kla. 
tlon   342  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

D.  (6)    WOO.     «.   (9)_f230. 

A   Collier  ft  Shannon.  1626  I  Street  NW.. 

''BTcS°&''sSlnless  Steel  Industry  Com- 
nU^ter.to*Carpenter  Steel  Co..  Reading.  Pa. 

D.   (6)   $300.     K.   (9)    $152. 

A  Colorado  RallT^  Association.  840 
Equitable  Building.  Denver.  Colo. 

A  Committee  for  B^adenlng  commercial 
Bank  Participation  In  Public  Financing.  60 
South  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  lU. 

E.   (9)    $780.  

A  committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Flnan^ng.  149  Broadway   New  Yor^.  N-Y. 

D.   (8)    $31,625.     E.   (9)   $58.61543. 

A  Committee  forll^e  Uniformity.  1710 
H  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A.  R.  T.  ComptonTVlB  I6th  Street  NW.. 
""^iTaCa?  Station  of  Manufacturers. 
2  East  48th  Street.  New  York.  NY. 

A    Paul  B.  Comst^  1771  N  Street  NW.. 

^S^Snaf  ^As^Klatlon    of    Br^casters. 
ini  N  street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A  WUUam  K.  Co^ell.  1619  Massachu- 
Mtts  Avenue   NW..  Washington.  D.C_ 

B  Forest  Industries  Committee  on  Timber 
Va!ua«orand  Taxation.  1619  Mas«tchusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.   («)   $863.74.       

A.  John   C.   cone.    816    15th    Street   NW.. 

""^p'an^^tJcan  World  Airways.  815  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Raymond    F     C^lng.    135    East    42d 
Street.  New  York.  NY.  o*— *    m<.« 

B.  Texaco.  Inc..  135  East  42d  Street,  New 

York.  NY.  ^     ^^^ 

D.   (6)   $320.     B.   (9)   WS- 

A.  John  D.  Conner.  Bsqulre,  1626  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute.  Inc..  25 
West  43d  SUeet.  New  York.  NT. 

A    John   D.   Conner.    1626   K   Street  NW  , 

""S^cXsur^h  industry  Committee,  1625 
K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC 

A.  George  W.  Cooley,  1718  M  Street  NW., 

^B^MSrca'i°S^lety  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 1718  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  

A.  Edward  Cooper. 

B  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America. 
Inc..  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC 

A.  John  ahepherd~C^per.  1725  K  Street 
NW,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Pacinc  Oas  &  Electric  Co..  245  Market 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $3,557      r   (»)   $2,304.75. 


A    Mitchell  J.  cooper.  1628  K  Street  NW.. 

^^rCoKl^f'' Forest  Industries.  550  Bur- 
rard  Street.  Vancouver  1.  B.C..  Canada. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     B.  (9)    $121.58. 

A.  coordinating  C^lttee  for  Fundamen- 
tal American  Freedoms.  Inc.,  301  First  Street 
NE,  Washington,  D.C^  ^ 

D.    (6)    $110,041.     E.    (9)    $104,356.80. 

A  Com  Starch  Industry  Committee.  1625 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A  Edward  M  Cor^^y.  26  Louisiana  Ave- 
nue NW.  Washington.  D.C.  Ti.am. 

n  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters.  25   Sulslana  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 

ton.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $2,557.36. 

A  council  of  Me^hl^lcal  Specialty  Con- 
tracting industries.  Inc.,  610  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

A    Council    or    Pr^  Sharing    Industries. 
1145  Munsey  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
D   (6)  $636  40.     E.  (9)  $535  40. 

A.  Edsall  Lee  Cou^.  441  East  Jefferson 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

B  Michigan  Hospital  Service,  441  East 
Jefferson  Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.     E.  (9)  $56. 

A.  Covington  &  B^ng.  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington. DC 

B.  Allentown  Cement  Co..  et  ai. 
D.  (6)  $75. 


A  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington.  DC.  _.,.»,,h,,tnrs- 

B  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors 
Association.  1500  Bdassachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Covington  &  B^ng.  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington. DC.  A««via- 

B.  Copper  and  Brass  Research  Associa- 
tion. 420  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York. 
NY.  

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B  A.  P.  M0Uer,  8  Kongens  Nytorv.  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B  National  Machine  Tool  Bullders'^- 
soclatlon.  2139  Wisconsin  Avenue.  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Raleigh  Industries  of  America.  Inc.. 
1168  Commonwealth  Avenue.  Boston.  Mass., 
and  The  British  Cycle  &  Motor  Cycle  Indus- 
tries Association.  Ltd  ,  Eaton  Road,  Coventry. 
England 

D.  (6)  $560. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington. DC.  „.^,„,h 

B.  The  Travelers  Insurance  Co..  Hartlora. 
Conn. 

A.  Covington  ft  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Wisconsin  Corporation.  600  Union 

Street.  Seattle,  Wash. 
E.   (B)    $77.23. 

A.  Theodore  F.  T.  Crollus.  777  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  670  Lexington  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  NY. 

D.    (6)  $300.    E.    (9)  $90. 

A    Robert  E   Cronln.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  National  Rural  Electric  C°oP«""^  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  

A.  H.  C.  Crotty.  12050  Woodward  Avenue. 
Detroit.  Mich. 

A   Leo  J.  Crowley.  840  Equitable  BuUdlng. 

""TcoSZo     Railroad      Association.     840 
Equitable  Building.  Denver.  Colo. 

A.  C.  B.  Culpepper,  Post  Office  Box  173, 

Atlanta.  Ga.  »ir.n .Profit 

B.  National      Conference     of     Non-Pront 

Shipping  Associations.  Inc. 

A    John    Curran,    815    16th    Street    NW.. 

^riSrcan^Federatlon  Of  Labor  ft  Con- 
gress  of  Industrial  Organizations,   815    16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $3,822.     E.   (9)    $768.85. 

A    Bernard  Cushman,  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 

""B^^Ama^^'Sk^T'^ASSlatlon  of  Street. 
Electrlr  Slway  ft  Motor  Coach  Empire, 
of  America,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C 

A.  John  R.  Dalton.  1508  Merchants  Bank 
Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

B  Associated  Railways  of  Indiana.  1606 
Merchants  Bank  Building.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A    John    C.    Datt,'«5    13th    Street    NW„ 

^rSrcan^arm  Bureau  Federation.  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  P^^^- ^blca^o.  111. 
D.   (6)    $766.67.     E.   (9)   $18.03. 
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A    Charles    W.    Davis.     1    North    LaSalle 

^r  jl'i."?°Copley.  7776  Ivanhoe  Avenue. 
La  JoUa.  Calif 

E.   (9)   $414.75.        

A    Charles     W.    Davis.     1     North    LaSall. 

"T'se^a^:^Toebuck  ft  Co..  925  South  Ho- 
man  Avenue,  Chicago,  111 
B.   (8)    $642.82. 

A.  Lowell  Davis,  601  Ross  Avenue,  Mart. 
^D.   (6)   $128.96.     E.   (9)    $128.95. 

A.  John  F.  Dawson,  1736  New  York  Avenue 
NW,  Washington,  D.C.  .,„v,it-ot« 

B  The  American  Institute  of  ArcWtectt, 
1736  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $500. 

A    Michael  B.  Dei[^141l  K  Street  NW.. 

"^rAx^^rcaS  nnance  Conference.  Inc.,  1*11 
K  Street  NW  ,  Washington  D^. 
D.   (6)  $1,285.75.     E.  (9)   $407.83. 

A    Michael  B.  Deene.  1411  K  Street  NW.. 
^ruTc^StSms    I-Pectors-    Association 
Port  of  New  York.  1411  K  Street  NW..  Wash 
Ington.  DC. 

A    Tonv  T.  Dechant.  _     __  __ 

NW..  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

A.  Cecil    B.    Dickson.    1    Farragut   Square 
South.  Washington,  DC. 

B    American      Medical      Association.      635 

North  Dearborn  S*'?'*-  ^^'i^S^M 
D.   (6)    $1,687.50     E.   (9)    $354.08. 


A.  DUabled  American  Veterans,  1701  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)   $5,763.99. 

A.  Robert   H.   Dlstelhorst.   Jr..   813   Penn- 
sylvania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  U.S.  Savings  ft  Loan  League.  221  North 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)  $276.     E.  (9)  $1.20. 


A.  Ernest  J.  Eaton.  Washington  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Water  Conversion  Institute.  Washing- 
ton Building.  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Herman   EdeUberg.   1640  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nal  B*rlth, 
315  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $140. 


A.  Division  689.  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Street,  Electric  Railway  ft  Motor  Coach 
Employes  of  America,  900  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  C.  Dolan,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $333.50.    E.  (9)  $303.18. 

A.  Paul  R.  M.  Donelan,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  536 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  lU. 

D.  (6)  $330.50. 

A.  Donoghue,  Ragan  ft  Mason,  the  Farra- 
gut Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sea-Land  Service,  Inc..  Poet  Office  Box 
1050.  Newark.  N.J. 

D. (6)  $800. 

A.  Donoghue.  Ragan  ft  Mason.  The  Far- 
ragut Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Seatraln  Unes,  Inc..  696  River  Road, 
Edgewater,  NJ. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Harry  J.  Donohue.  1036  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington,  DC. 

B.Ttae  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  1026  Connecticut  Avenue,  Waahlngton, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $688.    E,  (9)  $16.76. 

A.  Ronald  D.  Doremus,  310  H  Street  NW„ 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc..  310 
H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.O. 

E.  (9)  $3.60. 

A.  J.  Dewey  Dorsett,  110  William  Street, 
New  York,  NT. 
D. (6)  $160. 

A.  Jasper  N.  Doraey,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC,  and  196  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY. 

D.  (6)  $3,006,80. 

A.  C.  L.  Oonon,  000  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Ooveriunent,  900  P 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,293.86.     B.   (9)    $138. 

A.  Evelyn  Dubrow,  1710  Broadway,  New 
York.  NY. 

B.  International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers' 
Union,  1710  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $33.40.     E.    (9)  $667.67. 

A  Carlyle  M.  Dunaway,  lt23  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Life  Under- 
writers, 1922  F  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

D,  (6)  $796.     E.  (9)  $310. 


A.  Wallace  Edgerton.  1762  Chvirch  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Telephone  ft  Telegraph 
Corp.,  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Walter  A.  Edwards.  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue. Detroit.  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $250.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Ehrlch  Stock  Vallcentl  Lelghton  ft  Hol- 
land; Richard  L.  Goldman.  20  Exchange 
Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Association  of  Mutual  Fund  Plan  Spon- 
sors. Inc..  50  East  42d  Street.  New  York.  NY. 


A.  Ely.    D\mcan    ft    Bennett.    1300    Tower 

Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Department  of  Water  and  Power  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  307  South  Broadway.  Los 
Angeles.  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $1,600. 

A.  Ely,  Duncan  and  Bennett.  1300  Tower 
Building,  Washington, DC. 

B.  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  DUtrict, 
2130  Adeline  Street.  Oakland,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $1,200. 


A.  Eastern  Railroad  PresldenU  Conference, 
1  Exchange  Place,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 
D.  (6)  $39.36.     B.  (9)  $39.36. 


A.  Ehrlch  Stock  Vallcentl  Lelghton  &  Hol- 
land and  Richard  L.  Goldman,  20  Exchange 
Place.  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Channlng  Service  Corp.,  85  Broad  Street. 
New  Ycwk.  NY. 

E.   (9)   $416.46. 

A.  J.  C.  B.  Ehrlnghaus,  Jr. 

B.  North  Carolina  Railroad  Association, 
Box  2635.  Raleigh.  N.C. 

D.   (6)  $3,125.04.    E.   (9)  $389.33. 

A.  James  B.  Ehrllch,  1000  Oonneotlcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Associatton  at  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)  $616.36.    E.   (9)  $64.16. 


A.  J(An  Doyle  EUlott.  806  North  Capitol 
Street,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Townsend  Plan,  Inc..  808  North  Capitol 
Street,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,404.     E.   (9)   $179.97. 


A.  John  M.  Elliott.  8035  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street. 
Electric  Railway  ft  Motor  Coach  Employees 
of  America,  6036  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  William  E.  Dunn,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  Inc..  1967  B  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 


A.  Clyde  T.  Ellis.  3000  Florida  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 3000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $800.16. 

A,  Perry  R.  EllswcMth.  1146  l»th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Milk  Indxistry  Foundation,  1145  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  H  Else,  803  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National  Lumber  ft  Building  Material 
Dealers  Association,  803  Ring  BuUdlng,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Ely,  Duncan  ft  Bennett.  1300  Tower 
BuUdlng.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association.  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $3,100. 


A.  Ely.    Duncan    ft   Bennett.    1300    Tower 
Building.  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  Coachella  Valley  County  Water  District, 
Coachella,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,300. 


A.  Ely.  Duncan  and  Bennett.  1300  Tower 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Imperial  Irrigation  District.  B  Centre. 
Calif. 

D.  (6)   $3,100. 

A.  Ely,  Duncan  and  B«mett.  1300  Tower 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Six  Agency  Committee  and  Colorado 
River  Board  of  California,  909  South  Broad- 
way, Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $2,450. 

A.  Ely,  EKincan  and  BenxMtt,  1300  Tower 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Taxpayers  Association  of  Leland  Town-" 
ship  Sxmimer  Home   Owners,  Inc.,  Box  315, 
Leland,  Mich. 

D.   (6)   $460.     E.   (9)   $130. 

A.  Charles  P.  English,  Post  OfBce  Box  3164 
AMF,  Miami,  Fla. 

B.  Lulsa  Roldan  d*  Bn^lah,  Apartado 
Aereo  No.  14366,  Bogot4,  Colombia. 

A.  Orover  W.  Ensley.  300  Park  Avenue,  New 
Ywk,  N.Y. 

B.  National  AMoeiatlon  at  Mutxial  Savings 
Banks   300  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.T. 

D.  ('6)   $394.61.     S.   (9)   $46.10. 

A.  Lawrence  E.  Ernst.  801  Wut  Capitol. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Star  Route  Mail  Carriers  As- 
sociation, 801  East  Caplt<d  Street.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E.  (9)   $760. 

A.  John  D.  ^agan,  300  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
SUtea. 

D.  (6)   $1376.     E.  (9)   $27.10. 

A.  Clinton  Pair,  816  16th  Street  WW,, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  ft  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $3,822.     E.    (9)   $199.88. 

A.  FamUy  Tax  Aseoclation.  2110  Girard 
Trust  BuUdlng,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  (9)   $50.56. 

A.  Farmers'  Educational  ft  Co-Operatlve 
Union  of  America.  1575  Sherman  Street,  Den- 
ver. Colo.,  arid  1404  New  Tork  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $65,828.76.     B.  (»)   $39,647.07. 

A.  Joseph  O.  Feeney.  1736  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  REA  Express.  319  Bast  43d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $1,400.     B.  (9)   $S00. 

A.  Bonner  Fellers,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cltlsens  Foreign  Aid  Committee. 

A.  Joe  G.  Fender,  30SS  Norfolk  Street. 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  National  Conference  at  Non-ProfIt  Ship- 
ping Associations,  Inc. 

D.   (6)    $808.13. 
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A.  Maxwell  Field.  210  Uncoln  Street.  Bo8- 

'"b  *i^  England  Shoe  *  Leather  A«ocU- 
tlon.  210  uncoln  Street.  »5eton.  Maw. 
D.   (6)    •400.     B.   (9)    IM  1^- 

A    Herbert   A.   Pte"^  607  Ring   Building. 

""  B  TouncU^Ahe  Forest  Industrie,  of  Brtt- 
I8h  Co?>Swa.  400   Foreet  Industrie.  mUld- 
ng.  Vancouver.  British  Columbia.  Canada. 
D.   (6)   M.OOO.     E.  (9)   •593.35. 

A  John  B.  Flsher~19a6  K  Street  NW.. 
^rffinaf  Lployment  As«>claUon.  260 
Southfleld  Road.  Detroit.  BUch. 

D.  (6)   •2.930. 

A    William  J.  Flaherty.   1701    18th  Street 

^^•SrablTA^Slcan  Veterans.  1425  East 
McMillan  Street.  Onclnnatl.  Ohio. 
D.   (6)    •a.126. 

A    Norman  A.  Pla^i^iam.  426  13th  Street 

^.•?onSi^r^rv°iS  Corp..  30   Roc.er.Uer 
Plaza.  New  York.  N.T. 

A    Roger   Fleming.   426    13th   Street   NW.. 

^B  "^k^rSrci^  ?ann  Bureau  FederaUon.  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chlcaga  111. 

D.  (6)    •1.191.87      E.   (9)    •996. 

A  Florida  Cltrua  Mutual.  lakeland.  Fla. 

E.  (9)  •1.400. 

A  Forest  Industries  Committee  on  Ttob« 
ValuaSon  and  Taxation.  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D^C 

D.  («)  •l.STS.    B.  (9)  •808.15. 

A.  James  W.  Forlstel.  1  Farragut  Square 
South.  Washington.  DC.  .,»  wnrth 

B  American  Medical  AssoclaUon.  536  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  IlL 

D.  (8)  •1.428.     B.  (9)   •199.66. 

A  Ronald  J.  FoulU.  1730  K  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC.  and  196  Bro^lway.  New 

'^  B^  A^ilrlcan  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.. 
198  Broadway.  New  York.  NY. 

A  John  O   Fox.  1730  K  Street  NW  .  Wsah- 
m^    £.a:  aS  196  Broadway.  New  York. 

^I    American  Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Co.. 
196  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    •630.46. 

A   George  R   Frankovtch.  ProTldence.  RJ.. 

"^S.^'u^^urlS'^Jewelers  *  SlWer^U- 

of  America.  Inc..  207-11  8^«"'J°';-^,''f  ^^i 
Providence.  RJ-.  »nd  Jewelry  Industr?  Tax 
SJ^ttiSl.  Inc..  919  18th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
Ington.  DC. 

D.  (6)   •8.280.     B.  (»)  •««•«»• 

A    James  H    French.   1605  K  Street  NW.. 

"^S^^^^^ianSacturers-  Institute.  Inc..  26 
West  43d  Street.  New  York.  NY. 

A    James  H.  French.  1636  K  Street  NW.. 

^?^SJ^  StSSi  Industry  Committee.  1636 
K  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

A   Philip  P   Frledlander.  Jr..  1343  L  Street 

'^.•^rSaKi°^  Dealer,  ft  Retread- 
er«  Association.  Inc..  1343  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 


A    Friends  Committee  on  National  l^U- 
lat^on    245   Second  Street  NB..  Washington. 

°  D.  (8)  •48.984.50.    EM9)  •8.143.41. 

A.  Malcolm  H.  Frost.  25  West  43d  Street. 

New  York,  NY.  T^.*it,itji    Inc     26 

B    Book  Manufacturers    InsUtute.  inc..  « 

west  43d  Street.  New  York.  NY. 

A   Oarrett    Fuller.    836    Wyatt    Building. 

^S'^wSt^CcSs?  Steamship  Co..  1210  Stand- 
ard  Plaza.  Portland.  Oreg. 

A.  Oeorge  MUan  F^r.  1627  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

A  Wallace  H.  Ful^  1707  H  Street  NW.. 
""rNa^naf  Loclauon  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers.  Inc.  

A   Lawrence  H.  Oall.  918  18th  Street  NW  . 

""^IndS^nSint  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
Ai^ertca    Sts  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 

DC. 

D.   (8)    •975. 

A.  M.  J  Galvln.  207  Union  Depot  Building. 
St.  Paul.  Minn.  ^..^ -- 

D.   (6)    •500.     B.   (9)    •9976. 


A    Marlon  R.  Garstang.  30  F  Street  NW.. 

""s'^Na&PMllk  producers  Federation.  30 
F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D     (8)    ^26.  

A.  Aubrey  D.  Gates.  535  North  Dearborn 
Street.  Chicago.  111.  ,-, 

B  American  Medical  AMOClatlon.  538 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  Dl. 

D.   (6)   »170.  

A.  J.  M.  George.  166  Center  Street.  Winona. 

**S°The  Inter-State  Manufacturer".  Aj-ocI- 
atlon.  181-166  Center  Street.  Winona.  Minn. 

D.  (6)  •i.eoo.       

A    J    M.   George.    168-166    Center   Street. 

""rStS  As«x:latlon   of  Direct   Selling 
Co.    183-165  Center  Street.  Winona.  Minn. 
D.   (6)   •3.000.         

A.  Bmest  Glddlng..  1346  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Retired  Teachers  Association. 
American  Association  of  Retired  Perwns. 
BxecuUve  Office.  Waahlngton.  DC 

1.  (0)  •Ull.  

A  Wimam  P  Glgllo.  1918  I  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC 

B  National  Buslne«  Publication..  Inc.. 
1913  I  Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  DC 

A.  Joseph   S    GUI.   16  Bast  Browl  Street. 

Columbus.  Ohio  m  «-.♦ 

B    The  Ohio  Railroad  Association.  16  Bast 

Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
D.  (8)   81.360.     B.   (9)   ^106. 

A.  Jay  W.  Glasmann,  306  Southern  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC 

B    H  J  HelnzCo.Plttoburgh.Pa 

A.  Philip  Goldstein.  410  Woodward  Bulld- 
1ns    Washington.   DC. 

B  Clay  Pipe  Industry  Depletion  Commit- 
tee. 410  Woodward  Building.  Washington. 
D.C.  

A.  Don  Goodall.  1616  H  Street  NW..  Wash- 

"^.°Chamber  of  Commerce   of  the  United 
StatM  of  America. 


A.  John  A.  Gosnell.  801  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)  •1.833.34.     

A  Lawrence  L.  QoZ^l.  1757  K  Street  NW.. 
^S'^iSeTcan'^Osteopathlc  Association.  213 
East  Ohio  SUeet.  Chicago.  HI. 

D.   (6)  •375.  

A.  Government     Employes"     Council      100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Wuhlngton^D.C. 
D.   (6)   •7.786.33.    EM9)   •8.60189. 

A  Grain  ft  Feed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion. 4^  Folger  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

A  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Lciomome  Firemen  ft  Englnemen.  318-418 
Keith   Building.  Cleveland.  Ohlo^ 

D.   (•)    •3.12179.     B.   (9)    •S.Wl.TS. 

A.  John  R.  OravesT~m6  19th  Street  NW.. 

Washington.  DC. 

B    Oxy-Cataly8t.Inc..Berwyn.Pa. 

S;   (6T81.800.     B.   (9)  8321.12. 

A  Mrs.  Virginia  iT^ray.  8601  WUUam.- 
burg  Lane  NW.  Washington.  DC 

B  CltlMns  Committee  for  UNICBF.  ao  s 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  898.75.     B.   (9)   %aXt. 

A  J  S.  Grlgsby.  Jrri07  Stahlman  BuUd- 
'^l.'^^rn^'site.  industrial  2;mcU. 
UW-llU     Stahlman     Building.     Nashville. 

Tenn. 

D.  (8)  •2.162.60. 


A.  Hamel.  Morgan,  Park  ft  Saunders,  808 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Eastern    Airlines.    Inc..    10    Rockefeller 
Plaza.  New  York.  NY. 


A.  Ben  H.  OuUl.  2000  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 

'°?°Na«onal    Automobile   Dealer.   A-ocla- 
tion-^S^can  Smelting  ft  Refining  Co..  and 
Xmerlcan  Zinc.  Lead  ft  Sineltlng  Co. 
D.    (6)    •4.750.     E.    (9)    •3.300. 

A   Hoyt  S.  Haddo^lOO  Indiana  Avenue 
^  •  >5?SlTJ:^Ulme  Commltt^.  100  In- 

dlana  Avenue  NW^.  y"»^^f-^°-  ^"^ 
D.   (8)    •8.000.     B.   (9)    •817.68. 

A.  Hoyt  8    HaddortTlOO  Indiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.   DC        „...,_,       com- 

B.  Labor-Management      >**Si^l, „gS- 
mlttee.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washing 

""SmbT^OM.     B.  (9)_W6J1. 

A   Hal  H.  Hale.  419  Transportation  BuUd- 

''^|'!S:^2tron''o'i     American     Rallro^ 
Tr!n^tlon   Building.   Washington.  D.C. 

A  Haley.  Bader  ft  Potts.  1736  DeSala. 
"T^i^UtToTon'So'ad^tlng  Stand^d.. 
inc..  ^^1~  Street  NW..  W«.hington. 
DC.  

A    J  o  Hall  Detroit.  Mich. 
S:  ieneSi  Motor.  Corp  .  3044  Weet  Grand 
Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich. 

ABC     Hallbeck.   817    14th    Street  WW.. 

^ru'SS'^-tlon  Of  Poet^  Clerk..  817 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 
D.  (6)   84.600.         

A    Hamel.  Morgan.  Park  ft  Saunders.  808 

nth  street  NW..  Washington.  DC  

'  ?  Scan  Tr«llng  ft  Production  Corp.. 
Baltimore.  Md.  

A  Hamel.  Morgan.  Park  ft  Saunders.  80« 
17th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C^ 

w  The  CouncU  of  Private  Iy.ndlng  Instl- 
tuSoS!  ln?.T2  RCA  Building.  Washington. 
D.C. 


A.  Hamel,  Morgan.  Park  ft  Saunders,  808 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Audio-Visual  AMOClatlon.  Inc.. 
1201  Spring  Street,  Fairfax.  Va. 

D.  (6)   •1.076. 

A.  Hamel.  Morgan.  Park  ft  Saunders.  808 
17th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  Scientific    Apparatus    Makers    Associa- 
tion, 919  18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   81.026. 

A.  Hamel.  Morgan,  Park  ft  Saunders,  808 
17th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  1730  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Hamel.  Morgan.  Park  ft  Saunders.  808 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.   (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Charles  A.   Hamilton.   777   14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  670  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   8160.     B.   (9)    •36.15. 

A.  W.  C.  Hammerle.  230  East  43d   Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  American    Pulpwood    AsMKlation,    330 
East  43d  Street,  New  York.  N.T. 


A.  Joseph    H.    Hays.    380    Union    Station 
Building.  Chicago,  HI. 

B.  The   Association   of  Western  Railways, 
334    Union    Station    Building.   Chicago.   111. 

A.  John    C.    Haaen.    1317    F   Street    NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  NaUonal  Retail  Merchants  Aaroclatlon, 
100  West  31st  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)    •63.30. 

A.  Health      Insurance      AMOCiatlon       of 
America.    1701   K   Street   NW..  Washington, 

DC 

D.   (6)   81,143.97.     B.   (9)    •1.148.97. 

A.  Patrick    B.    Healy.    30    F    Street    NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producer.  FederaUon.  80 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    •nS.     B.   (9)    •271.31. 


A.  Lawrence   S.   Hobart.    919    18th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Amoclatlon,  919 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   8350. 


A.  Claude  B.  Hobb..  1835  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Weetlnghouse  Electric  Corp..  8  Gateway 
Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)   8800.     B.  (9)   8130. 


A.  George  J.  Hecht.  63  Vanderbllt  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY.,  and  30  B  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  30 
E  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C,  et  al. 

A.  Hedrlck  &  Lane,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Comlte  de  Productores  de  Azucar.  An- 
tonio Miro  Quesada  378.  Lima.  Peru. 

D.   (6)   815.000.     E.   (9)   •46.39. 


A.  Harold    F.    Htunmond.    1710    H    Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America. 
1710  H  Street  NW.,  Wartvington,  D.C. 

A.  Eugene  J.  Hardy.  918  leth  Street  WW., 
Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
3  Bast  48th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Bryce  N.  Harlow,   1780  K   Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Procter  ft  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co..  301  Bast  Sixth  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

B.  (9)  84B. 

A.  Mildred     B.     Harman,     313     Maryland 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National       W.C.T.U..       1780       Chicago 
Avenue.  Bvanston.  111. 

D.  (6)  8730.     B.  (9)  8875. 

A.  Herbert  B.  Harrl.  H.  436    ISth  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaoa.  Chicago.  HI. 

D.   (8)  •1.530.84.     E.  (9)  835.15. 

A.  R.  A.  Harris.  88  South  Dearborn  Street. 
Chicago,  m. 

B.  Railway  ProgreM  Inatitute.  88  South 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  83.708J3.     E.  (9)  818.66. 

A.  Walter  A.  Hasty.  Jr. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America.  1576  Sherman 
Street.  Denver.  Colo.,  and  1404  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (8)  82.215.39.     B.  (9)  •164.80. 

A  Paul  M.  Hawkins.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DO. 

B.  Health  Insurance  ilMOCiatlon  of 
America.  1701  K  Street  WW..  Washington, 
DC 

D.  (8)  8400.     B.  (9)  843.61. 

A.  Hay.  ft  Hay.,  930  Warner  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  Motor  Commerce  Association.  Inc..  4004 
Versailles  Road.  Lexington,  Ky. 

D.  (8)  8600.     E.  (9)  ^127.11. 


A.  Kenneth  G.  Helsler.  907  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  NaUonal  League  of  Insured  Saving.  As- 
sociation.. 907  Ring  Building.  Waahlngton, 
DC 

D.  (6)   81,000. 

A.  Bdmund  P.  Hennelly,  180  Baat  43d 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co..  Inc..  160  East 
43d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   81.809.09.     B.  (0)   8774.00. 

A.  John  K.  Herbert,  576  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  AsKtclatlon,  Inc.. 
676  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  N.T. 

D.  (6)   •191.87. 


A.  Maurice  G.  Herndon.  801  Warner  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
AgenU.  96  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and 
801    Warner    Building.    Washington,   D.C. 

D.   (8)  860.25.    E.   (9)  •60.26. 

A.  M.  F.  Hickltn.  807  Banker.  Trust  Build- 
ing. De.  Moines,  Iowa. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Committee,  607  Bankers 
Trust  Building.  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 


A.  Robert  L.  Hlgglns,  1200  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  NaUonal  Electrical  Contractor.  Amo- 
cUtlon.  1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  John  W.  Hight.  1036  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Leglalatlve  Committee  of  the  Conunlt- 
tee  for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc.,  1036 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   8300. 

A.  Jame.  A.  Hirshfleld.  306  Rockefeller 
Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  Lake  Carrier.'  AMoclatlon,  306  Rocke- 
feller Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  J.  D.  Hlttle,  300  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  Veteran,  of  Foreign  War.  of  the  United 
State.. 

D.   (8)   •l,18«.r7.     B.  (9)   8118.16. 


A.  Lawrence    J     Hogan.    1013    14th   Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Joint  Conmalttee  on  Transportation  for 
Metropolitan  Washington. 

D.   (6)   83.600.     B.  (9)   $3,348.70. 

A.  Lawrence  J.   Hogan,    1013   14th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National    Apartment    Owners    AMOCia- 
tlon.  1013  14th  Street  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   82,925.     E.   (9)   8368.78. 

A.  Holland  ft  Hart,  500  Equitable  Build- 
ing,  Denver,  Colo. ' 

B.  National  Uveatock  Tax  Committee,  801 
East  17th  Avenue,  Denver.  Colo. 

D.   (6)  82.637.76.     B.  (9)  8308.05. 

A.  Fuller  Holloway.  808   17th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Toilet  Goods  Asroclatlon,  Inc.,  lavo 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  YOTk.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    88.950.     B.   (9)   $701.01. 

A   A.  D.  Holmes.  Jr.,  Oalllon,  Ala. 
B    National   Aasociatton  d  Sc^  *  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  Home  Manufacturer.  Association.  1117 
Ban-  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    8600.     E.   (9)    •1,000. 

A.  Edwin   M.   Hood,    1780   K   Street   NW.. 
Washington.  DC  .     _.        ,«m 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America.  ITSO 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Donald    E.    Horton.    333    Wert    Adams 
Street,  Chicago,  ni.  _,.««„ 

B.  American  Warehousemen's  AssocUtion. 
232  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago.  lU. 

A.  Harold  A.  Hovmer,  1836  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC 

B.  Retired  Officer.  A»ociation.  1636  I 
Street  NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

D..(6)   •3338.34. 

A.  Charle.  L.  Huber.  1701  18th  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  DiMibled  American  Veteran..  1438  Bart 
McMillan  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

E.    (9)    •3.828.99. 

A.  W.  T.  Huff,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Warti- 
ington.D.C.  .  *,  „ 

B  Independent  Natural  Ga.  AMOCiation 
of  America.  918  16th  Street  NW..  Waahlng- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)   8276.     B.  (9)   $4J0. 

A  William  J.  Hull,  826  Cafritz  BuUding, 
1626  I  Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ashland  Oil  ft  Refining  Co..  1409  Win- 
chester Avenue,  Ashland,  Ky. 

A.  William  J.  Hill.  828  CaXrltB  BuUdlng. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Assoctation, 

Inc. 

A.  Fr«l  G.  HuMey.  200  C  Street  SB..  Waah- 
ington.  D.C. 

B  Outdoor  Advertising  AwocUtion  of 
America.  Inc.,  34  West  Erie  Street,  Chicago, 

m. 
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A   LutHer  A.  Huston.  1000  Vermont  Avenue 
ductlon.  1000  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Wa*n 

^Herw-eoo.   K._(9)  iiss^. 

A.  Wtlllam  J.  Hyne«.  «11  Id«^o  Building. 

^'^Unlfn'pacmc  Railroad  Co..  1416  Dodge 
Street.  Oniaha.  Nebr. 

A.  Frank    N.    Ikard.    1371    Avenue   of    the 
America*.  New  York.  N.T.  ♦,♦,,♦.      lo^i 

B.  American     Petroleum    toatjtute.     1371 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York.  NY. 

A.  nilnoU  Rallrowl  AawKlatlon.   135  East 
lltb  Place.  Chicago.  111. 
E.   (9)    $3,110. 
A    Bernard  J.  immtoi!  777  14th  Street  NW.. 

'"iTu'SSSr^  Fruit  &  VegeUble  As-o- 
clauon^  TJSr  Street  NW..  W«hlngton. 

DC.  

A    Indeoendent  Natural  Oas  Association  of 
Ai^erLa    Strieth  Street  NW..  Washington. 

D  C 

D.   (8)   tlpaSO.     E.   (9)   H-BO. 

A    Industrial  Union  Departments^  AFL-CIO. 
815  18th  Street  NW  .  WashlnTon.  D.C. 
D.  (8)   88.888.01.     B.   (9)89.888.01. 

A.  Inland  Steel  C^O  West  Monroe.  Chi- 
cago. 111.  

A  Institute  of  Appliance  Manufacturers. 
aOOO  K street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

A    Institute   of   Scrap   Iron   *   St««>-   ^*=  • 
1729  H  SUeet  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D    (8)  8300.     B.   (9)  80.60. 


A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Te*>n- 
ster*.  Chauffeurs  and  Warehousemen  «md 
SSp^  of  America.  38  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  (9)    838.114.87. 

A.  international  Union  of  »««^*«i,^° 
and  Machine  Workers.  1126  I8th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

X.  (9)   81.880.  

A   Inter-State  Manufacturer's  Association. 
183^168  center  Street  Winona  Mmn. 
D.   (8)    88.113.60.     «.   (»)   •236. 

A  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association.  Inc  •  ^- 
1481  First  National  Bank  BuUdlng.  St.  Paul. 

Minn. 

B.  (9)  81.463  58.       

A  Robert  C.  Jackson.  1130  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B  TextUe  Manufacturers  Institute^  Inc., 
1501  Johnston   Building.   Charlotte.  N.C. 

D.   (6)   8S.760.     ».  (»)   8304. 

A.  Raymond  M.  JacobKJn,  1815  H  Street 
fCN    Washington,  D.C. 

b'.  Inter-Amerlcan  Trade  and  CuUu"  Cen- 
ter Authority.  Post  Office  Box  5«^32»4.  Miami. 

Fla. 

D.  (8)  83,400.    B.  (9)  830354. 

A  Walter  K.  Jaenlcke.  1987  B  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  _     ..  _  _, 

B  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  Inc..  1957  B  Street  NW,.  Washington. 
DC.  

A    Japanese-American      Citizens     League. 
1634  Post  Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
K.   (9)   8300. 


A    Daniel   Ja-pan,   Post   Office   Box    1934, 

^rSnal  ^Association  of   P-tal   8u^- 
vlsors   Post  Office  Box  1934.  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (8)   83.738.01.     B.   (9)    835.10. 

A.  Philip  F.  JehleTNatlonal  Frees  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC.  D-*«»l 

B  The  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists.  1  Bast  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  ni. 

D    (8)    81.000 

A.  Mrs  Margaret  i^^^'^-'  ^^  ^"Pl"*' 
Norgate.  Roelyn  Heights.  Long  I«l*nd   N.Y. 

H  National  Congress  of  ParenU  and 
Teachers. 

A   Joe  Jenness.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.. 

^n'Sonaf  "Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

A  Robert  G .  Jeter .  Dresden .  Tenir 

S.  H.  C.  Splnks  Clay  Co  .  P-xls.  Tenn..  Old 

Hickory  aay  Co.,  Paducah,  Ky.,   Bell   Clay 

S, .  0^a«.n^enn.;  United  Clay  Ml^e.  Corp.. 

Trenton.  N  J  :  Kentucky-Tennessee  Clay  Co.. 

Mayfleld.  Ky. 
B.  (9)  $738.70. 

A.  Peter  D.  JoersTllO  Whlttlngton.   Hot 

^''n'^Se^  ForesU.  Inc..   810  WhltUngton 
Avenue.  Hot  Springs.  Ark. 
E.   (9)    8309.91. 

A.  Gilbert    R.    J«ih^n.     1308    Terminal 
Tower.  Cleveland.  Ohio.  imcke- 

B    Lake  Carriers'  Association.  306  Rocke 
feller  Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

i-Sl    Niw    York    Avenue    NW..    Washington, 
°  0.(8)83.789.41.     B.  (9)  8371.03. 


A.  W.  M.  Keck,  Jr.,  9864  Wllshlre  Boule- 
vard. Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
E.   (9)   8375. 

A.  Eugene  A.  Kee^  1616  H  Street  NW.. 

Washington,  DC.  nnit*d 

B   Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 

States  of  America. 

A    FrancU    V.    Ke^iluig.    Jr..    806    Market 
Street.  San  Francisco,  calif .  •*»  M*r- 

B.  West  Coast  Life  Insurance  Co..  806  Mar 
ket  Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

A.  John  T.  Kelly.  iTTTk  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
'"l^pii^aceuUcal  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  I.  L.  Kenen,  ITsffl  Street  NW..  Waah- 

^TXmer'ican    Israel    Public    Affair.    Com- 
mlttee.  1737  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Harold  L.  Ken^.  430  CafrltB  BuUd- 
ins  Washington, DC. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Flndlay,  Ohio. 
B.  (9)   886.30. 

A.  William  J.  Kerwiny  18th  and  M  Street* 
NW    Washington,  D.C. 

B.'  National  League  of  I"""'"**  J^'^'^l?^- 
KKlatlons,  18th  and  M  Streets  NW..  Wash- 

Ington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   81.600. 

A.  Ronald  M  Ketcham,  Poet  Office  Box 
151    Los  Angeles.  Calif.  „    » 

B  ^uthe?n  California  Edison  Co.,  Post 
Office  Box  351.  Los  Angeles    CalU. 

D.  (8)    81.208.     B.   (9)    83.366  38 

A.  Jeff  Klbre.  134ra  Street  NW..  Wash- 

'''B*°?n£rSatlonal       Lon8»horemen-.       and 
Warehousemen's    Union,    150    Golden    Gate 

Avenue,  San  ^^'^cl^O' ,?**f , -,»  o« 
D.   (6)    81314.80.     E.   (9)    81.813.96. 


A.  Ned  Johnston.  1106  Barr  Building,  Wash- 

'T?nSrnatlona,  A»oclatlon  of  I^  ^-m 
Manufacturers.  1108  Barr  Building.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

A.  George  Bliss  Jones,  Montgomery.  AJa_^ 
B  Alabama  Railroad  Association.  1003  First 
National  Bank  Building.  Montgomery.  Ala. 
D.  (8)8318.     E.  (9)  8354.87. 

A.  James  B.  Jones, Tw^East  42d  Street,  New 

'^T/Hnlrlcan    Paper    ft    Pulp    A-socUtlon. 
122  East  42d  Street,  New  York.  NY. 

A.  L.  Dan  Jones,  lllo^lng  Building,  Wash- 

'T?n?e^ndent  Petroleum  A--oclatlon  of 
America,    I  HO   Ring   Building.   Washington. 

DC. 

B.  (9)  822.40. 

A.  Phillip  E.  JonMr~920  Tower  Building. 

^B^'un^d  States  Beet  Sugar  Association. 
920 Tower  Building,  Washington. DC. 
D.  (8)   875. 

A.  John    E.    Kane.    1626    K    Street    NW., 

Washington.  DC.  »..,.♦.      1071 

B    American     Petroleum     Institute.     1371 

Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.   (6)   83.18730.     E.   (9)    $1,043.78. 

A.  Karelsen  ft  Ka^n.  330  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  (9)   $364.81. 


A.  Edward  W,  Klley.  3000  Florida  Avenue 
NW     Washington,  DC. 

B.'  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 3000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A  H  Cecil  Kllpatrlck,  913  American  Secu- 
rity Building,  Washington^  D.C. 

B.  RoMmoor   Leisure   World.   Seal   Beach. 

Calif.  ^.««. 

D.   (6)    $360.     B.   (9)    $6335. 

A.  Ludlow  King.  3139  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW     Washlnfrton.  DC. 

"^l.-  NatSnafMachlne  Tool  BuU^rs'  A^- 
claUon.  3139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A   T   Bert  King,  813  Pennsylvania  Bulld- 

'^B    UnlSS'su^es'^^vlng.  and  Loan  league. 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 
D.  (6)   8726.  

A    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Kingman. 
D.   (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $600. 

A   Clifton  Klrkpatrlck.   1918  North  Park- 

"■S'Sn^'coTtSn    CouncU    of    America. 
Poet  Office  Box  12286.  MemphU,  Tenn. 
D.  (6)    $630.     E.   (9)    $87.21. 

A.  James  F.  Kmeta,   1436  K  Street  NW.. 

Washington.  DC.  a^.-«--    ooo 

B    United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  900 

15th  Street  NW..  Wartilngton.  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $3,582. 


A.  George  W.  Koch.   1812  K  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Sears,    Roebuck    az^    Oo..    836    South 
Homan  Avenue.  Chicago.  III. 

A.  Robert  M.  Koch.  210  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc..  210 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E. (8)  $5. 

A.  Germalne  Krettek,  300  C  Street  SB.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Library  Aaeoclatlon,  50  Bast 
Huron  Street.  Chicago,  HI. 

B.   (9)   $3,338.27. 

A.  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West.  1001  Oon- 
necUcut  Avenue.  Washington.  DC.  and  11 
South  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)   87,600.     E.  (9)   $6,083.15. 

A.  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  306  Rocke- 
feller Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

A.  Kenneth  C.  Landxy.  1736  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washlngto<i.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Richard  H.  Lane.  1511  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC 

B.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  In  PuWlc  Financ- 
ing. 

D.  (6)  8476. 

A.  J.    Austin    Latimer,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)  $900. 

A.  John  V.  Lawrence.  1618  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1618  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  8310.    B.  (9)  $4.70. 

A.  Thomas  B.  Lawrence,  917  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Licensed  Beverage  Association, 
420  Seventh   Street.  Racine,   Wis. 

D.  (6) 


A.  Warren  Lawrence,  1700  K  Street  WW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Oo.  of  California,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $136.     E.  (9)   $116.60. 

A.  Robert  F.  Lederer.  885  Southern  BuUd- 
lng, Washlngtoo,  D.C.  

B.  American    Association   of    Nurserymen. 
Inc.,  885  Southern  BxxUdlng,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (8)   $43.14.     E.   (9)   $119.86. 

A.  Leonard    F.    Lee,    403    Solar    Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tennessee  Oas  Transmission  Co.,  Post 
Office  Box  3511.  Houston.  Tex. 

E.  (9)   $78.60. 


A.  Richard    T.   Leonard.   815    I6U1    Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL-CIO. 
815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $391.63. 

A.  Roy  T.  Lester.  MJ>..  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  636  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (8)   $687.49.     B.   (9)  $35.01. 

A.  Hal  Leyshon,  133  East  43d  Street,  New 
York.  NY. 

B.  American  FederaUon  of  Musicians.  425 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

D.  (8)  $4,999.98.  B.   (9)  $1.0M38. 

A.  Uberty  Lobby,  Inc..  1S2  Third  Street 
8E..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  81.484.12.    E.   (9)  $1,561.41. 

A.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  MadlBon  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y..  and 
1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (8)    $3,620.83.     B.   (9)  $8,630.63. 

A.  L.  Blaine  LllJenquUt,  917  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western  States  Meat  Packers  AssocU- 
tlon.  Inc. 

D.  (6)    $6,250.    B.   (9)  $40. 

A.  Lester  W.  Undow.  1785  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters.  Inc. 

A.  David  A.  Undsay.  1  Chase  Manhattan 
Plaaa.  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New 
York,  140  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Charles  B.  Llpsen,  1741  DeSales  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association. 
AFL-CIO.  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)  83,760.    B.   (9)  $1,068.88. 

A.  Robert  G.  Utschert,  1200  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (8)    $810.    B.   (9)    $251.14. 

A.  Basil  R.  Llttln,  1710  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Continental  Oil  Co..  Box  2197,  Hotirton, 
Tex. 

A.  Gordon  C.  Locke.  1728  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines.  1728  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Bernard  Locker,  4107  Davenport  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc..  20 
E  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $6,000. 


A.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Committee 
for  a  NaUonal  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (8)  $150.    B.   (9)  $263.01. 

A.  G.  B.  Leighty,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  George  Stephen  Leonard,  1730  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Coordinating  Committee  for  Fundamen- 
tal American  Freedoms.  Inc.,  301  First  Street 
NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2350. 


A.  John  J.  Long.  711  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Printing  Pressmen  smd 
Assistants'  Union  of  North  America.  Press- 
men's Home.  Tenn. 

D.  (6)   $2,800. 

A.  Lord.  Day  ft  Lord.  28  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Flitn 
Avenue  and  83d  Street,  New  York,  N.T. 

A.  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Charles.  Va. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  30th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   81300. 


A.  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Charles.  Va. 

B.  Norfolk  ft  Western  Railway  Co..  Roanoke, 
Va. 

D.   (6)   $300. 

A.  James  C.  Lucas,  711  14th  Street  HW.. 
Washington.  D.C 

B.  Retail    Jewelers   of    America,   Inc..   711 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

K.  (9)   840. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas.  1038  ConnecUcut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Algonqtiin  Investment  Co.,  6838  Oak- 
land, St.  Louis.  Mo. 

D.   (6)    $600. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1038  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Mobile  H(xne8  Manufacturers  Aaeoda- 
tion.  30  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Texaco,  Inc..  138  Bast  43d  Street,  New 
YOTk,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $300. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1028  Connecttcut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western    Medical   Corp..  416-423   West 
Pershing  Road,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.  A.  B.  Luckey.  Jr..  411  Mxineey  BuUdlng. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Taxpayers  Aseociation.  Inc.. 
411  Munsey  BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   8760. 

A.  A.  B.  Luckey.  Jr.,   103  G  Street  SW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Memo  Realty  Co..  6303  WUshlre  Boule- 
vard, Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.  (6)   81.875.     B.  (9)   863.48. 

A.  A.  B.  Luckey,  Jr..   108   G  Street   SW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Union  Texas  Petroleum  Co..  811  Busk 
Avenue,  Houston.  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    B.  (9)  $788.36. 

A.  MUton  F.  Lunch.  3039  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Pi'ofesslnnal  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Waahlngtoo,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $760. 

A.  John   C  Lynn,   426   18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plan,  Chicago,  m. 

D.   (6)   $339634.     B.  (9)   $17.18. 

A.  Willifma  P.  MacCracken,  Jr.,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Aseociation.  Inc.. 
21  Bank  Street,  Lebanon,  N.H. 

D.  (8)  $4,426.    B.  (9)  $16238. 

A.  William  P.  MacCracken.  Jr.,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Wawhlngton,  D.C 

B.  United  States  Plywood  Corp.,  56   Weet 

44th  Street,  New  Ycwk,  N.Y. 


A.  John  G.  Macfarlan.  1728  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  RBA  Express,  219  Bast  4ad  Street.  New 
YOTk,  NY. 

D.  (6)  8040.50.    B.  (9)  $964.40. 

A.  David  I.  Mackle,  1  Exchange  Place,  Jer- 
sey City.  N  J. 

B.  Eastern  Railroad  Presidents  Conference. 
1  Exchange  Place,  Jersey  City.  N  J. 

D.  (6)  $89.38. 
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A    H    E   MaWman.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
%•  ^erTc"n"T-n."Sc    A»^laUon.    .1 

A    carter     Manaaco.     4201     Cheaterbrook 

^"•NatliStr  JJL  Aaaoclauon.  Coal  Build- 
ing. Waahlngton.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $4,800.     K.   (9)    $17a.4U. 

A   D    L   Manlon.  2'oOO  Maaaachusetta  Ave- 

'^"l  S-^^-"So5  Sine  Rallroa.  Ajao- 
cUtloT2000    Maaaachusetta    Avenue    NW.. 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $268.76. 

ABB  Manlon.  1010  Pennaylvanla  Bulld- 
n  "^New  S"^  CenSal  Railroad  Co..  230  Parle 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Manufacturing  Chemlat.-  A«oclatlon 
Incl.   1825  Connecticut  Avenue   NW..  Wasn 

""r^irW-OOO.     E._W   W-OOO. 

Blltmore  Hotel.  Pto'J<»«^^*- ^^.^  53 
D.   (6)    $19,025.     B.    (9)    $3,214.53. 

A    Olya  Margolin,  1637  MaaaachusetU  Av- 
%-N^^lonTcTuiro?^wl.jWo.en.Inc.. 

^  r(^e;^iy2^r- ^79725^"" 

A   Jame.  Mark.   Jr.,   1438   K  Street   NW., 

"^rSS^'MSe  worker,  of  America.  900 
16th  Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  D.C 
D.  (6)   $4,662.         

A.  Rodney  W.  Markley.  Jr..  Wyatt  Building. 
Waahlngton.  DC. 

B.  Pord  Motor  Co..  D«"^IB:5?|'=*'- 
D.   (6)    $20330.     E.   (9)    $273.90. 

A.  Raymond  E.  Marka.  66  Market  Street. 

San  Francisco.  Calif.  .,.,w.*  atrtMt 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co..  66  Market  Street. 

San  Pranclaco.  Calll. 

A   Robert  O.  Marrlter2000  Florida  Avenue 

^.:  riorrurS  'Electric  cooperative^- 
Boclation.  2000  Plorlda  Avenue  NW..  Waah- 
lngton. DC. 

D.   (6)    $40.  

A.  David  M  Marsh.  837  Waahlngton  Build- 
ing. Waahlngton.  DC.  ,*_     «,     a,^rmtv 

B  AsKXlation  of  Caaualty  ft  Sur«ty 
companies.   HO  William  Street.  New  York. 

N  Y 

D.  (6)    $300.     B.   (9)   $3.66. 

A   Winston  W.  M«^  1343  L  Street  NW.. 

^rSTSaSo'ial  Tire  Dealer.  *  ««txead- 
er.  Association.  1343  L  SUeet  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  

A   Fr«l  T.  MarahaU.  1112  19th  Street  NW.. 

''S*'^"^  Goodrich  CO  .  800  South  Main 
Street.  Akron.  Ohio. 

A.  J.  Paull  Marrtiall.  928  Transportation 
Building.  Waahlngton.  DC.  -.„„,^, 

B  AaSociation  of  American  R»"£0«»«- 
Transportation  Building,  Waahlngton.  DC. 

D    («)   $262.62.     B.  (9)   $69.28. 
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B.  Socony  Mobil  OU  Co..  Inc..  160  Baat  42d 

Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  ^.f,.. 

D.   (6)   $1,279.61.     E.  (9)    $164.61. 

A.  Mike  M.  Maaaokn)^  18th  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton.  D.C. 

A.  Mike  M.  Maaao^919  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  .„„„,„    Textile    Im- 

B.  Association    on    J»P»°«*?,^'5lVk  NY 
porta,  inc..  561  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A  Mike  M.  MaaaoiiToifl  18th  Street  NW.. 
^S^faSSU^'^American  Clti«ns  league. 
1634  Po^  Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $200. 

A   Walter  J.  Ma.o'^816  I6th  Street  NW.. 

"rSSig^and  Construcuon^de.^- 
partment.  AFI^IO.  815  16th  Street  nw.. 
Waahlngton,  DC.  «,  orb 

D.   (6)    $3,760.     E.   (9)   $1,266. 

A.  David  Mathews^.  346  Fourth  Avenue, 

Plttaburgh,  Pa. 

B.  Plttaburgh  Coal  Exchange. 

A.  Charle.  D.  MatT^.  1200  18th  Street 
NW.  Washington.  DC.  wi-ctrlc  Com- 

°D.  (6)   $225.     E.   (9)    $86.88. 


A    C    V    ft  R    V.  Maudlin.  UH  E  Street 

terlal  Industries.  Inc..  271  Maai««u 
New  York.  N.Y.  

A.  George  E.  Meagher.  900  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  oovernment 

K^pC-    9S0  TS^T^.-  Washington. 
°D.   (6)    $2.188il0.     EM9)    $71.80. 

A    John    S.    Mears.    1608    K    Street    NW.. 

^r^ST/SnSfcan  Legion  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  ^dlanapolls    Ind. 
DM«)    $2,802.80.     EM9)    $1150. 

a    The  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of 
Co^uiSla.'^m  M  Street  NW..  Waahlngton. 

DC.  

A   Kenneth  A.  Meiklejohn.  816  16th  Street 

^  •  ITer^Tederatlon  of  I^bor  and  Con^ 
„Zu  of  industrial   Organizations.  815   16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $3,822. 

A   William   R.   Merrlam.   906    16th   Street 

^  •  S::'natCai°Telephone  and  Tjljpjph 
Corp.!905  16th  Street  NW,  Washington.  DC. 
D    (6)    $1,800      E.   (9)    $2,950. 

A   Metropolitan     Washington     Board     of 
Tiide   1616  K  Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  DC. 


A.  Capt.  A.  Stanley  Miller.  1629  K  Street 
NW..  Waahlngton,  DC.  N«r«B 

B  American  Committee  for  ^ags  of  Neces- 
sity. 26  Broadway.  New  York.  NY. 

D.  (6)  $100.  

A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel.  Wa.h- 

*°S°San«    (Tex.)    Chamber   of   Commerce. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.  

A   Dale  Miller.  377  Mayflower  Hotel.  Waah- 

Louisiana    and    Texas.    .<^ia    ouu 
BviUdlng,  Houston.  Tex. 
D.  (6)  $2,625.  

A.  Dale  Miller.  377  Mayflower  Hotel.  Waah- 

'''S.°Te?aS  Oulf  Sulphur  Co..  Newgulf.  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.  

A.  Edwin  Reid  Miller.  1004  Parnam  Street. 

°TNe?r2ka  Railroad  Legislative  Commit- 
tee.  1004  Parnam  Street.  Omaha.  Nebr. 
b.  (6)  $3,090.  

A  Uoyd  8.  Miller.  1730  K  Street  Nn^. 
WashTn^on.  DC.  and   196  Broadway.  New 

'^^R  ilnlrlcan  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.. 
195  Broadway,  New  York.  NY. 
D.  (6)  $428.75. 

A.  Claude  Mlnard.  215  Market  Street. 
San  Francisco,  Calif .  „,, 

B  California  Railroad  Association.  215 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A.  TbomM     A.     Martin, 
Building,  Waahlngton. DC. 


610     Shoreham 


A    Michigan  HoaplUl  Service.  441  Baat  Jef- 
ferson Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich. 
B.  (9)   $1,501.82.     

A.  Midland  Cooperative  Dairy  Aawwlation. 
Shawano,  Wis. 

A.  John  R  MUes.  1618  H  Street  NW..  Waah- 
Ington.  D.C. 

A.  Milk   Indu»try   Foundation.    1148    19th 
Street  NW  .  Waahlngton.  DC. 


A   Othmer     J.     Ml«:ho.     5025     Wisconsin 

n°"^irgama'S^°^5^^"on  of  Street. 
ElStr'if  SL'Iway  and  Motor  Coach^ployees 
of  America.  5025  WlKKiMln  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Missouri  Railroad  Committee. 

A.  Willis    C.    Moflatt.    68«   First    Security 
Building.  Boise.  Idaho. 

A.  Marlon  S.  Monk.  Jr..  ^Y^^^^'^'^^^ 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  DUtrlctt.  League  City.  Tex. 

A.  G.  Merrill  Moody.  944  Tranaportatlon 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  t^„ro-ds 

B.  AssoclaUon     of     American     Railroads. 
Tranaportatlon  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $24.     B.   (9)    $83.73. 

A.  JO  V.  Morgan.  Jr..  816  18th  Street  NW.. 

Washington. DC.  _^..*,„„  i>n«t  Of • 

B.  American  Humane  AssoclaUon.  Post  Ol 

flee  Box  1266.  Denver.  Colo. 
D.   (6)    $833.33. 

A   Morison,  Murphy,  Clapp  ft  Abrama.  Th. 
Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington.  DXJ. 

B.  William   S.   Beinecke.    114    Fifth   Ave 
nue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Morison.  Murphy.  C1»PP*  Abrama^  The 
Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington.  DC 

B.  The  Sperry  A  Hutchinson  Co..  114  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $60. 


A   Motor     Commerce     Aaaociation.     Inc.. 
4004  Veruailes  Road.  Lexington.  Ky. 
D.   (6)    $600.     B.   (9)    $«86. 

A    T    H    Mullen.    711    14th    Street    NW.. 
122  Baat  42d  Street.  New  York.  ».it  • 


A.  T.  H.  Mullen,  711  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Asaoclatlon.  220 
Bast  A2d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Ray  R.  Murdock. 

B.  American  Maritime  Association.  17 
Battery  Place.  New  York.  N.Y..  and  1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $700.01. 

A.  Dr.  Emmett  J.  Murphy,  6737  13th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Chiropractic  Insurance  Co., 
American  Building,  Webster  City.  Iowa. 

D.   (6)    $900.     E.   (9)    $900. 


A.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1625  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $1.61639. 

A.  National  Association  of  Soil  ft  Water 
Conservation  DUtricts.  League  City,  Tex. 
D.    (6)    $454.20.     E.   (9)    $489.89. 


A.  National  Retail  Merchants  Aaaodatlon, 
100  West  3l8t  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.  (6)   $4,000.     B.  (9)   $7.43338. 


A.  National    River,    ft    Harbors    Congreas, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $1,602.07.     E.   (9)   $8301.47. 


A.  National  Association  of  Travel  Organi- 
zations. 900  17th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $26,103.08.     E.   (9)   $682.60. 

A.  National    Automobile    Dealers   Associa- 
tion, 200  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $9,269.69.     E.   (9)   $9,269.08. 


A.  John  J.  Murphy.  420  Gardiner  Drive, 
Hillsmere  Shores,  Annapolis.  Md. 

B.  National  Customs  Service  Association, 
420  Gardiner  Drive.  Hillsmere  Shores.  An- 
napolis. Md. 

A.  Robert  F.  Murphy.  1608  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.   (6)    $2,300.40.     E.   (9)    $87.60. 

A.  William  E.  Murray.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton, D.C. 

A.  Rajrmond  Nathan.  Ruder  ft  Finn.  Inc., 
1812  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Glen  Alden  Corp.,  1740  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $300. 


A.  National    Business    Publications.    Inc., 
1913  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  National  Coal  Association.  Coal  Build- 
ing, Waahlngton.  D.C. 

A.  National  Conference  of  Non-Proflt 
Shipping  Associations.  Inc.,  26  Aubxirn  Ave- 
nue, Atlanta,  Ga. 

D.   (6)    $7,037.60. 


A.  National  AeroSpace  Services  Associa- 
tion, 1726  DeSales  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  (9)   $93.20. 

A.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asao- 
clatlon, 1146  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $27.60.     E.   (9)    $27.60. 

A.  National  Asaoclatlon  of  Direct  Selling 
Cos..  163-166  Center  Street.  Winona,  Minn. 
D.   (6)    $13,760.     B.   (9)   $8.66. 

A.  National    Association    of   Electric    Cos.. 
1200  18th  Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $488.87.     B.   (9)   $12,061.78. 

A.  National   Association   of   Food   Chains. 
1726  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)    $264.76.     E.   (9)   $264.76. 

A.  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers.  919  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  National      Association     of      Insurance 
Agents.  Inc..  96  Fulton  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $3,600.     K.   (9)   $9,036.69. 


A.  National  Congress  of  Parents  ft  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

A.  National    Cotton   Council   of   America, 
Post  OfBce  Box  12285,  MemphU,  Tenn. 
D.   (6)   $13,173.82.     E.  (9)   $13,173.82. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  149  Broadway,  New  York.  NY. 

D.  (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $384.98. 


A  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associ- 
ation. Inc..  1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

A.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 155  East  44th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  Inc.,  740  Waahlngton  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $16397.77. 

A.  NaUonal  Fisheries  Institute.  Inc..  1614 
aoth  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

A.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 907  Ring  Building.  Waahlngton. 
D.C. 

B.  Member  associations  of  the  League. 
D.   (6)   $271.19.     B.   (9)    $2,960.46. 


A.  NaUonal  Rural  Blectrle  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 3000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Waah- 
lngton, D.C. 

E.  (9)   $1,08330. 

A.  National    Small    Business    AssoclaUon. 
801  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $5,000.     B.  (9)   $2.6«233. 

A.  National  Society  of  Profeaalonal  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $61,238.     B.  (9)  $2396. 

A.  National  Tire  Dealers  ft  Retreaders  As- 
sociation. 1843  L  Street  NW..  Waahlngton. 
DC. 

A.  Natlon-Wlde  Committee  on  Import-Ex- 
port Policy.  815  16th  Street  NW..  Waahlng- 
ton. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $7,190.    B.  (9)  $9,686.67. 

A.  Robert  R.  Neal.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $6234. 

A.  New  England  Shoe  ft  Leather  AaaocU- 
tlon,  210  Lincoln  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
D.  (6)   $454.17.     E.  (9)   $454.17. 

A.  Sarah  H.  Newman. 

B.  National  Consumers  Lea^^e,  1029  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW..  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,660. 

A.  George  L.  Nichtria.  1628  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1625  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $131639.    B.  (9)  $3631. 


A.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc..  210 
H Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $888.     E.   (9)   $586. 


A.  The  National  Aasoclatlon  of  Life  Under- 
writers  1922  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $1,180.96.     B.   (9)    $1,180.96. 


A.  National  Lumber  Manufacturer.  Associ- 
ation. 1619  Maasachiisette  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,586.29.     E.   (9)    $4,869.39. 


A.  National  Association  of  Margarine 
Manufacturers,  Munsey  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  National  Milk  Producers  FederaUon.  80 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $4,624.51.     E.   (9)    $4,624.61. 


A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.   (6)   $1,626.     E.   (9)   $1,626. 

A.  National  Association  of  Plumblng-Heat- 
Ing-Coollng  Contractors,  1016  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

A.  National  Aasoclatlon  of  Postal  Super- 
vlaors,  P.O.  Box  1924,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $20,000.     B.   (9)   $7.74238. 


A.  National  Multiple  Scleroela  Society.  287 
Park  Avenue  South.  New  York.  N.Y. 
E.   (9)    $801.37. 


A.  National  Restaurant  Association.  1013 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  and  1830 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)   $9,62730.     E.   (9)   $9,627.80. 

A.  NaUonal  Retail  Furniture  AssoclaUon. 
666  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  ni. 


A.  Stanley  D.  Noble.  1146  Munsey  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Proflt  Sharing  Industries, 
1145  Munsey  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $307.69.     E.  (9)  $136.40. 

A.  W.  R.  Noble,  1317  F  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National  Farm  ft  Power  Equipment 
Dealers  AssoclaUon.  Material  Handling 
Equipment  DlsUlbutors  Association.  «md  Na- 
tional Retail  Hardware  Association. 

D.  (6)  $4300. 

A.  Charles  M.  Noone.  1209  Ring  BuUdlng, 
Waahln^tcm.  D.C. 

B  NaUonal  AswxlaUon  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Coe..  537  Waahlngton  BuUdlng. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,600.    E.  (9)   $47234. 

A.  O.  L.  Norman.  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos.. 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $500.    E.  (9)  $8930. 

A.  Robert  H.  North,  1106  Barr  BuUdlng. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers.  1106  Barr  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  (9)   $104.16. 

A.  Harry  B.  NcHtham.  186  North  Wabaah 
Avenue.  Chicago,  ni. 
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B  ABSOClaUon  oX  American  Physlclana  & 
SmgeJ^Inc.  186  North  Wabaah  Avenue. 
Chicago,  ni.  

A.  E.  M.  Norton.  30  F  Street  NW..  Washlng- 

'^B  Sa^tlonal  Milk  Producer.  Federation.  30 
F  Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $200.  

A    Ira   H     Nunn.    1013    14th    Street    NW.. 

^rSnal^Sestaurant    A««:latlon^  lO^J 
14th  Street  NW..  Waahlngton  D.C.  and  1530 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  ChK^o.  111. 
D.  (6)   •1.468.33.     E.   (9)   fSeO. 

A.  William  B.  OtJ^ell.  400  First  Street 
NW  .  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen.  3347 
W  Lawrence  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

A.  E.  H.  O-Connor.  176  West  Adams  Street. 

""""BTMurance  Economic  Society  of  Amer- 
ica  176  West  Adams  Street.  Chicago.  111. 
i).  (6)  $6,448^4      

A  O'Connor.  Green.  Thomas  &  Walters. 
508  Federal  Bar  Building.  Washington^ DC 

B.  upper  Mississippi  Towing  CorP  *)33 
ExceUlor  Boulevard.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $3,600.     E.   (9)   •138.76. 

A   John  F.  0'Conn^817  14th  Street  NW  . 

Washington.  DC.  oi-rvn   an 

B   United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks.  817 

14th  Street  NW  .  Washington    DC 
D.    (6)    •4374.96.     E    (9)    •151.46. 

A.  B.    E.   0'ConnorT33   »ast   43d   Street. 

*"?  ^irS  paper  A  Pulp  As«Klatlon.  133 
East  4ad  Street.  New  York.  N.T. 

A.  John  A.  OTtonnell.  1038  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.  Washington.  DC.  

B  National  Federation  of  Sugarcane 
Planters.  Fourth  Floor.  Oonzaga  Building. 
Manila.  PhUlpplnes. 

D.   (6)   •l.SOO      B.   (9)    •800. 

A.  John  A.  OTtonnell.  1036  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.  Washington.  DC 

B  Philippine  sugar  Association.  Suite  409 
Dfcvles  Building.  Manila.  Philippines. 

D.   (6)  •6.000.     E.   (9)   •1.678.76 

A.  Ohio  Rallro«l  Asaoclatlon.  16  Eart  Broad 

Street.  Columbua.  Ohio. 
E.  (9)  •1.699.70. 

A    Alvln    E.    Ollw^ioO    Folger    Building. 

^rSira^'^Feed  Dealer.  National  Aa^ 
claUon.    400    Folger    Building.    Washington. 

DC.  

A    Clarence  H    Olson.  1608  K  Street  NW  . 

Washington.  DC.  ..^  m     .».  o.«« 

B   The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
D.   (6)    •3.738.     E.   (9)   »11638. 

A.  Samuel    Omasta.    310    H    Street    NW  . 
Washington.  DC 

B    National  Limestone  InsUtute.  Inc..  310 
H  Street  NW  .  Waahlngton.  DC. 

A  Morris  B  Osbum.  Central  Trust  Build- 
ing. Jefferson  City,  Mo 

B.  Missouri  Railroad  Committee 
E.   (9)   •194.53.        

A  Kermlt  Overby.  3000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.  Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 3000  Florida  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.   (6)   8100. 
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A.  John  A.  Overholt.  10315  Kensington 
Parkway.  Kensington.  Md.  _..,,^    p.-u 

B  National  Association  of  Retired  cmi 
Employees.  1635  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    •1.076.96. 

A  Edwin  F  Padberg.  1333  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Waahlngton.  DC.  

B  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co..  Six  Penn 
Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia.  Pa 

A.  Walter  Page.  Box  138.  Cazenovla.  N.Y. 

A.  Bverett  L.  Palmer.  901  HamUton  Street. 

Allentown.  Pa.  ti»h»   r!n     001 

B    Pennsylvania  Power  ft  Ught  Co..  90i 

Hamilton  Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 
E.  (9)  •145.61. 

A.  Lew  M.  Paramore.  Post  Office  Box  1310. 
Kansas  City.  Kans  ,m«i,.ii. 

B  Mississippi  Valley  Association.  1978  Rail 
way   Exchange   Building,  St.   Louis.  Mo 

A  J  D.  Parel.  944  Transportation  Building, 

""B^^'SiSaUon     of     American     RaUrojuU. 
Transportation  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Holcombe   Parkir38  South   Dearborn 

Street.  Chicago,  111.  Q„„.h 

B.  Railway    Progress    Institute.    38    South 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)  •9,750. 

A.  James  D    Parrlott.  Jr..  539  South  Main 
Street.  Flndlay.  Ohio 

B  Marathon  Oil  Co  .  539  South  Bialn  Street. 

Flndlay,  Ohio. 


A  Robert  D.  Partridge.  3000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

B  National  Rural  Electric  CooperaUve  As- 
sociation. 3000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC 

D    (6)  •163.76. 

A  JamesO  Patton  ^  o«  ^^ 

B    The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 

eraUve  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 

union).  1675  Sherman  Street.  Denver.  Colo. 

1404  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  •1.416J8.     B.  (»)  •l.r70.83. 

A.  Philip  C  Pendleton.  Second  Street  Pike. 
Bryn  Athyn.Pa. 

B.  Charitable  Contributors  Association.  100 
Old  York  Road.  Jenklntown.  Pa. 

A.  Philip  C  Pendleton.  Second  Street 
Pike  Bryn  Athyn.  Pa. 

b"  Family  Tax  Association.  3110  Glrard 
Trust  Building.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

A.  Philip  C.  Pendleton.  Second  Street 
Pike.  Bryn  Athyn.  Pa.  

B  The  Pltcalm  Co.  100  Wert  10th  Street. 
Wilmington.  Del. 

B.  (0)   •103.33. 

A.  Ervln  L.  Peterron.  1148  llKh  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Milk  Industry  Foundation,  11*0  iwtn 
Street  NW..  Washington.  O.C. 

A.  J  Hardin  Peterson.  Poet  Office  Drawer 
BS    Lakeland,  Fla. 

B  Florida  Citrus  Mutual  (Legislative 
Fund).  Lakeland.  Fla. 

D.   (6)   ^1.400.     B.   (9)   •180.60. 

A.  J  Hardin  Peterron.  Post  Office  Drawer 
BS.  Lakeland.  Fla.  ^.  .  .  ♦ 

B  West  Coast  Inland  Navigation  DUtrlct. 
a  governmental  corporation.  Court  House. 
Bradenton.  Fla. 

D    (6)   •eOO.     B.   (9)    •33.30. 


A  Pharmaceutical  Manufactur««  Aj^ 
cUtlon.  1411  K  Street^..  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

A  Richard  N.  PhUleo.  One  Farragut 
Square  South,  Washington.  DC 

B  American  Medical  Association.  636 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  lU. 

D.   (6)    •l.SOO.     E.   (9)    •39.36. 

A    Tom  Pickett.  944  Transportation  BuUd- 

Transportation  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)    •36666 
A.  Albert  Pike.  Jr..  488  Madison  Avenue. 

^?  l°ff  Insurance  Association  of  Amertca. 
488  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.T. 

A.  T.  B.  Plnkaton,  101   East  High  Street, 

^."I^Jtu^ky  Railroad  Association. 

A   James    H.    Plpkl^    1001     Connecticut 

Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC  

B    Texaco.  Inc..  136  Bast  43d  Street.  New 

York.  NY.  ^^^^ 

D.   (6)    8700.     E.   (9)    •866. 

A.  Pltcalrn  Co..  100~Wert  10th  Street.  Wil- 
mington. Del. 
E     (9)    8103.33. 

A.  Plains  cotton  Growers.  Inc..  1730  Ave- 
nue M.  Lubbock.  Tex. 

D.   (6)    •44,683.56.     «.   (»)    81380. 

A  MUton  M.  Plumb.  Railway  Labor  Bulld- 
ina  400  Fltat  Street  NW..  Washington.  DX!. 

B  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association. 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  James  K.  Polk.  533  Fifth  Avenue.  New 

'^"fl'^Co^Udated  EdUon  Co^of  New  York. 
Inc..  4  Irving  Place.  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    •765.     E.   (9)    •13.68. 

A    Robert  R.  Poston.  908  Colorado  BuUd- 

'"I.  r  fonT^UcSlatlon  of  Mutual  Saving. 
Banks.  300  Park  Avenue,  NewYork.  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    8900.     E.   (9)    •134i)0. 

A.  Ramsay  D.  PottoTjr.,  910  17th  Street 

NW  .  Washington.  DC.  T«-»i»«t*      61 

B.  Investment     Company     Institute.     6i 

Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Dr(6)    •4.999  98      B.   (9)    8231^8. 

A  Richard  M  Powell.  1310  Tower  Build- 
ing.  Washington,  DC.  ,,,^~^-h 

I  NaUonal  Association  of  R^^^gerated 
warehouses.  1310  Tower  Building.  Waahlng- 
ton. DC. 

A    William  I.  Powell.  11 10  Ring  BuUdlng. 

"^nSnJeSt  Petroleum   As^^atlon  oj 
America.    1110   Ring   Building.  Washington. 

DC. 

E.   (9)    •16.70. 

A    Thomas  W.  Power.  1816  H  Street  NW.. 

^rSnafRestaurant    Association     1013 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington   DC.  and  1530 
North   Lake  Shore  Drive    Chicago.  lU. 
D.    (6)    •4.166.66.     B.   (9)    8763. 

A    Oraydon  B    Powers.  Jr..   1736  DeSales 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele 
casters.  Inc. 

A.  William  C    Prather.  331  North  LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago.  111. 


B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
331  North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 
D.   (6)   ^347.50. 

A.  William  H.  Press.  1616  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC 

B.  Metropolitan     Washington     Board     of 

Trade. 

D.  (6)   ^6.500. 

A.  Forrest  J.  Prcttyman.  730  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Companies,  730  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.   (6)    ^125.    B.   (9)    •S. 

A.  William  R  Prlngle.  23640  Bryden  Road. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  744  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC. 

B.  Con-Gas  Service  Corp..  4  Gateway 
Center.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

A.  William  A.  Qulnlan,  1317  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    8364.36.    B.   (9)  •81.93. 

A.  Luke  C.  Qulnn,  Jr..  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Cancer  Society.  New  York, 
N  Y.;  Arthritis  &  Rheumatism  Foundation. 
New  York.  NY.;  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Asso- 
ciation. New  York.  NY.;  National  Multiple 
ScleroeU  Society.  New  York.  NY.;  NaUonal 
Committee  for  Research  In  Neuro.  Disorders. 
New  York.  NY.;  Charles  H.  Brown,  Inc., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   •lOJWO.Ol.    B.   (9)   •8.940.98. 

A.  Alex  Ridln.  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  American  Public  Power  AssocUtlon.  919 
18th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    8309.44. 

A.  Edward  F  Ragland.  8817  Marbxiry  Road, 
Bethesda.  Md. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc..  808  17th 
Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  DC. 

A.  Railroad  Pension  Conference,  Poet  Office 
Box  798.  New  Haven.  Conn. 
D.   (6)   87.    B.   (9)   88.36. 

A.  Railway  Progress  Institute.  88  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Alan  T.  Rains.  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  United  Freeh  Prxilt  h  Vegetable  As- 
McUUon,  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  Caroline  C  Ramsay,   1414  84th  Street 

NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Women's  International  Lesigue  for  Peace 
ft  Freedom,  120  Maryland  Avenue  NB., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Donald  J.  Ramsey,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Sliver  Users  Association.  1728  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC 

D.   (6)    8460.     B.   (9)    •67.66. 

A.  J.  A.  Ransford,  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW..  1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tidewater  Oil  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A.  Otle   M.   Reed,   1107   19th   Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Creameries  Association. 
D.   (6)    •2.299.97.     E.   (9)    •4,638.73. 

A.  W.  O.  Reed,  6254  Woodland  Drive,  Dal- 
las, Tex. 

B.  Texas  Railroads. 

A.  J.  A.  Reldelb€w;h.  Jr.,  1117  Barr  Build- 
Ing.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Home  Manufacturers  Association,  111' 
Barr  Building.  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    8200. 

A.  Louis  H.  Renfrow,  1000  leth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Coal  Policy  Conference.  Inc., 
1000  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    86,250. 

A.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States.  333  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SB.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1828 1  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 
D.  (6:    8105.768.22. 

A.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  UB.  Government.  900  F 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    85397.70.     B.   (9)   88,923.67. 

A.  John  Arthur  Reynolds,  883  Cortland 
Avenue,  Fresno.  Calif. 

B.  Western  Cotton  Growers  Association, 
1313  Guarantee  Savings  Building,  Fresno, 
Calif. 

D.   (6)   81,287JW.    B.  (9)   8780. 

A.  F.  Marlon  Rhodes.  60  Beaver  Street,  New 
York.  NY. 

B.  New  YcH-k  Cotton  Exchange,  60  Beaver 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Theron  J.  Rice,  1818  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  James  W.  Richards,  1000  l«th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)   81,13334.     B.  (9)    833.98. 

A.  Dorsey  BUchardson,  81  Broadway.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   8100.     B.  (9)   88. 

A.  Harry  H.  Richardson,  888  AusUn  Street, 
Bogalusa,  La. 

B.  Louisiana  Bailroads. 


B  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio 
ft  Machine  Workers,  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    8500. 

A.  Paul  H.  Robblns. 

B.  National  Society  <rf  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   8250. 

A.  Clyde  F.  Roberts.  Jr.,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

A.  Roberts  ft  HoUand,  406  Lexington  Av- 
enue. New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  I.O.S..  Ltd.  (SJl.) .  119  Rue  de  Laxisanne. 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 

A.  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr..  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlng- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)   8179. 

A.  Donald  L.  Rogers,  780  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Hold- 
ing Cos.,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC 

D.  (6)   8437.80. 

A.  Frank  W.  Rogers.  1700  K  Street  WW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western  OH  and  Gas  Association,  609 
South  Grand  Avenue,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.   (8)   88,260. 

A.  T.  J.  Boss  ft  Associates,  Inc.,  408  Lexing- 
ton Avenue,  New  York.  N.T. 

D.  (8)   M.800.     B.   (»)   86.490.49. 

A.  Edmond  F.  Rovner.  1126  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union  of  Electrical.  Radio 
ft  Machine  Workers,  1128  18th  Street  WW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   81380. 

A.  James  H.  Rowe.  Jr..  and  Richard  C. 
O'Hare.  1120  Investment  Building.  Washing- 
ton. D.C 

B.  Haytlan  American  Sugar  Co..  8.A..  Port- 
au-Prince,  Haiti. 

D.   (6)   88,780. 

A.  Ruder  ft  Finn,  Inc.,  180  East  89th  Street. 
New  York.  NY. 

B.  Cltliens'  Committee  for  a  Nuclear  Test 

Ban. 

D.  (6)   88.822.98.     B.  (9)   87338.46. 

A.  Ruder  ft  Finn,  Inc..  1812  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  World  Federalists.  1321  14th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  (9)  8887.18. 


A.  Robert  E.  Redding.  1710  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC 

B.  Committee  for  Time  Uniformity.  1710  H 
Street  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  E.  Redding.  1710  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America. 
1710  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Richard  J.  Rlddlck.  1012  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Freight  Forwarders  Institute.  1012  14th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   83,125.06.    E.  (9)  •177.18. 

A.  Slert  F.  Rlepma,  Munsey  BuUdlng,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Margarine  Man- 
ufactiuers. 

A.  C.  E.  Rightor,  3300  Rolling  Road,  Chevy 
Chase,  Md. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  149  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    8450.     E.   (9)    •31232. 

A.  Gloria  Rionlan,  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  John  Forney  Rudy.  902  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  ft  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 

Ohio. 

A.  Albert  R.  RubmU.  1918  North  Parkway, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National   Cotton    Council    of    Amertca, 
Poet  Ofllce  Box  12288.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    8849.07.     B.  (9)    824037. 

A.  Oswald  Ryan.  828  Barr  BuUdlng.  W»«h- 

ingtcm.  DC 

B.  Air  Traffic  Control  Aaeoclatlon,  Inc..  838 
Barr  BuUdlng.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (8)   8800. 

A.  WlUiam  H.  Ryan.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  District  Lodge  No.  44.  Int«'°»"°7L^' 
.ocUtlon  of  MachlnUt..  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $3,00038.     E.   (9)    •«). 

A   John  C.  Satterfleld.  Yaroo  City.  Miss 
B.  Coordinating    Committee    for    funda- 
mental   American    Freedoms.    First    and    C 
Streets  NE..  Washington.  D.C^ 
D,   (8)    W.OOO.     E.   (9)   •1.600. 

A.  Satterlee.  Warfleld  &  Stephens.  480  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  NT.  ,„   ^^ 

B  American  Nurses*  Association.  10  Co- 
lumbus Circle.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  O  H  Saunders.  1806  I  Street  NW  .  Wash- 

'TRe^    Offlcers     Association.     1838    I 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
D.  (8)  w-eoo.       

A.  WlUlam  H.  Schelck.  1735  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.  Washington.  DC.  v.»-/.». 

B  The  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washln«toa.  DC. 

D.   (8)    •400.     «.   (9)    •785.11. 

A.  Brnest  Scheln.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW,  Washington,  DC.  A«i,r*r. 

B    Dlstrlbuldora  de  Aaucaree  S.A..  ABUcar 
eroe  Independlentes  ^TDA    Oompanla  Azu- 
carera  Del  Valle  S.A  .  BogoU.  ColombU. 

D.   (8)    •la.OOO.     B.   (9)   •303. 

A.  C.  Herschel  Schooley.  815  15th  Street 
NW.  Washington.  DC.  _,.♦,„„    o-„k 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association.  Sauk 

Centre.  Minn.  «„««« 

D.   (8)    •3.750.     «.   (9)   •a.OOO. 

A    HlUlard    Schulberg.    1348    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.  Washington.  DC. 

Twashuigton.  DC.  Retail  Uquor  Deal- 
ers Association.  Inc..  1348  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C 
B.   (B)   •98.50.         

A   Durward   Seals.   777   14th   Street   NW.. 

^r?nS?^  Fruit  tjege^hle  Asso- 
ciation.  777    14th   Street  NW..  Washington. 

DC.  

A.  HoUU   M.   Seavey.   1771   N    Street  NW.. 

^^NauSSk?  Association    of    Broadcasters. 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Sessions  ft  CamlnlU.  917  15th  Street 
MW    Washington.  D.C. 

B."  Floyd  A  Segel.  315  West  Oregon  Street. 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 

D.   (8)    •1,500.     «.   (9)    •800.70. 

A.  ClUrord  Setter,  55  West  44th  Street. 
New  York.  N.T. 

A.  Leo  Seytwld,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
IfW    Washington,  D.C. 

B "  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

°D.  (8)   •1.138-     «    (»)   VMM. 

A.  Alvln    Shapiro,    919    18th    Street    NW.. 

Washington.  DC  T«-*if,it* 

B    American    Merchant    Marine    Institute. 
Inc..  919  18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C, 
and  11  Bro€wlway.  New  York.  NY. 
D.   (8)    •SSO.     E.   (9)    •64.95. 

A.  David   C     Sharman,    1035    Connecticut 
AvenueNW,  Washington,  DC 

B.  American    Optometrlc    AssoclaUon.    31 
Bank  St.,  Lebanon,  N  JI. 

D.   (8)    •1.000.     E.   (9)    •370.06. 

A.  A.   Manning  Shaw,   1835  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
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B    Brown    A    Lund,    1838    I    Street    NW., 
Washington.  DC. 
D.   (8)    •988 

A.  Carroll  M.  Shaw.  8338  Southcrest  Drive. 

^*B*''AmIlganiated  Association  of  Street. 
Electric  Railway  &  Motor  Coach  toployee. 
of  America.  5036  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Bruce  B.  Sheph^.  488  Madison  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  NY.  i™.^,.- 

B  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
488  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

A.  Max  Shine.  900  F  Street  NW..  Washlng- 

"^B  ^A^ierlcan  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers. 900  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 
D.   (8)    8993.50.     E.   (9)    ^30. 

A  Shipley.  Akerman  h  Pickett,  1388  Na- 
tional Press  Building.  WashlngtonJJ.C. 

B  National  FHA  Apartment  Owners  As- 
sociation. National  Committee  of  Section 
608  Owners.  Washington.  D.C. 

A  Robert  L  Shortly.  308  International 
Trade  Mart.  New  Orleans.  La. 

B  Mississippi  Valley  Association.  1978 
RaUway  Exchange  Building.  St.  LouU.  Mo. 

A.  Charles  B.  Shuman,  Merchandise  Mart 

Plaza.  Chicago.  111.  _    .  „4.,^„ 

B    Xmerlctn     Farm     Bureau     FederaUon. 

Merchandise  Mart  Pla«a,  Chicago,  Dl. 
D.  (8)   •717. 


A.  Sldley.  Austin,  Burgess  *,8mlth  U 
South  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  111.,  and  1835 
I  Street  NW.  Washington.  DC  

B.  Inland  Steel  Co.,  30  West  Monroe.  Chi- 
cago.IU. 

A.  Orval  A.  Slier.  331 V4  »««»  Second 
Street.  Ponca  City.  Okla. 

B  Independent  Unions  Legislative  Com- 
mittee. 

A.  Sliver  Users  Association.  1738  K  Street 
N  W.  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  •ao.    E.  (9)  •i.ooo.sa. 

A.  SU     Agency     Committee.     909     South 
Broadway.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
D.   (8)    814300.     K.   (9)    •3.460. 

A.  Harold  S.  Skinner.  Poet  Office  Box  3197. 
Houston.  Tex. 

B.  Continental  Oil  Co. 

A.  Carstens  Slack.  1835  I  Street  NW..  Wash- 

'"^rJiiSup.     Petroleum     Co..     BarUesvllle. 
Okla.  

A.  Harold  Slater,  1  Farragut  Square  South. 

Washington.  DC  _^,.*,««       ms 

B    American      Medical      AssoclaUon.      535 

North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  ni. 
D.   (8)    81.313.60.     E.   (9)   •80.64. 

A.  Stephen  Sllpher.  813  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington.  DC.  t.— «,• 

B  United  States  Savings  *  Loan  League. 
231  North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (8)    •3.813.80.     E.   (9)    83.80. 

A.  Harold  Arden  Smith.  808  West  Olympic 
Boulevard.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California.  335  Bush 
SUeet.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.    (8)    8300.     E.   (9)    •lOO. 

A.  James  R.  Smith.  1060  Omaha  National 
Bank  Building.  Omaha.  Nebr. 

B  Mississippi  Valley  Association.  1978 
Railway  Exchange  Building.  St.  LouU.  Mo. 


A.  Uoyd  W.  Smith.  418  Shoreham  Build- 

Ing.  Washington.  DC  D-ii»««rf 

B    Chicago.  Burlington  &  Qulncy  «*»«»<» 

Co..'  547   west   Jackson   Boulevard.   Chicago 

in    and  Great  Northern  RaUway  Co..  175  East 

Fourth  Street.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
D.   (8)   •4,860.         

A   Wallace  M.  Smith,  426  13th  Street  NW.. 

Washington,  D.C.  .„,.«.«. 

B  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance. 
20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  Dl. 

A.  Wayne  J.  Smith.  201  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NE..  Washington.  DC 

B  committee  To  Promote  Amerlcan-Made 
Motion  Pictures.  6721  Melrose  Avenue.  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (8)    •1,295. 

A.  Wayne  J.  SmlthTaoi  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue  NE.,  Washington,  DC  ...^,. 

B.  DUle  Project  &  Development  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  St.  George.  Utah. 

A.  Wayne  J.  Smlth7201  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NE  .  Washington.  DC  .„.„, 

B.  Legislative  CouncU  for  P»^«J*o8ramme. 
try.  201  Massachusetts  Avenue  NE.,  wasn- 
Ington,  D.C. 

A.  Wayne  J.  Smith.  201  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NE..  Washington.  DC  o«rvev 

B.  WlUlam  Radkovlch  Co.,  9183  Garvey 
Boulevard,  Rosewood,  Calif. 

D.   (8)   8340. 

A.  Wayne  H.  Smlth^l200  Wyatt  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

B    Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.   (8)    •446.10.     E.   (9)    •373.90. 


A   Lyle    O     Snader.    944    Transportation 

Transportation  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (8)    •73.13.     E.   (9)   %\\9. 

A  Frank  B.  Snodgrass.  1035  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.a  -,„_♦ 

B  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
A^faUon.  Po«  Office  Box  880.  Lexington. 

Ky. 

D.  (8)    •376. 

A.  Edward  F.   Snyder,  348   Second   Street 

NE.,  Washington.  DC  ».„„.,  ,^^.\m. 

B  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 345  Second  Street  NE..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  •1.81730 

A.  J.  R  Snyder,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  

B.  Brotherhood  of  RaUroad  Trainmen. 

A    Society  for  Animal  Protective  legisla- 
tion. 746  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 
D.  (8)   •1.716.     K.   (9)    ^1.973^10. 

A.  J.  Taylor  Soop,  400  First  Street  NW.. 

""b ''{Xnat^cSal  Brotherhood  of  metrical 
Workers.  330   South  Wells   Street,  Chicago. 

lU. 

D.   (6)    •630.26. 

A.  southern  States  Industrial  C<nmf"' 
llOT-Ull     Stahlman     BuUding,     NashvUle. 

'^S°(8)    •34.840.35.     E.   (9)    •4,667.08. 

A.  WlUlam  W.  Spear.  314  Fremont  National 
Rank  Building.  Fremont,  Nebr. 

B  StlJndard  OU  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  ni. 

D    (6)   •TSB.n.     E.   (9)   ^10^4. 

A.  John  F.  Speer.  1105  Barr  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Marian  8.  Stafford.  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American    Hotel    «t    Motel    Association,. 
231  West  57th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (8)   •260. 


A.  Mrs.  NeU  May  F.  Stephens,  Poet  Office 
Box  8234,  Northwest  Station,  Washington. 
DC 

A.  Russell  M.  Stephens.  900  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  Engi- 
neers, 900  F  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (8)    8240.     E.   (9)   •SO. 

A.  Steptoe  ft  Johnson.  1100  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Aluminum  Association,  420  I^xlng- 
ton  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Steptoe    ft    Johnson,    1100    Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Claims   In  Cuba  Committee. 
D.   (8)    •227.50.     E.   (9)    •3.60. 

1100    Shoreham 


A.  Steptoe    ft    Johnson, 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Telephone  ft  Telegraph 
Corp.,  320  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (8)   8180.     E.  (9)    83.80. 

A.  Steptoe  ft  Johnson.  1100  Shoreham 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
85  John  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Mrs.  Alexander  Stewart.  130  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Women's  International  Leaffue  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  130  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (8)    •34.104.67.     «.   (9)    •6.398.06. 

A.  SUtt  ft  Hemmendlnger.  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  to  Acquire  Compensation  for 
Damages  Prior  to  Peace  Treaty,  Naha.  Okina- 
wa; Association  of  landowners  of  Okinawa, 
Naha,  Okinawa. 

D.  (8)  83,000.     E.  (9)   •lOO. 

A.  Stltt  ft  Henunendlnger.  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  General  Merchandise  Exporters 
Association  and  Japan  Rubber  Footwear 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  Tokyo,  Japan; 
MlscellaneoviB  Goods  Division,  Japanese 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York,  Inc.,  and 
Imported  Footwear  Group,  National  CouncU 
of  American  Importers,  New  York. 

D.  (6)   •dOO. 

A.  Sterling  P.  Stoudeimilre.  St.,  61  Saint 
Joseph  Street,  Mobile.  Ala. 

B.  Waterman   Steamship  C<Hp..  81   Saint 
Joseph  Street,  MobUe,  Ala. 

A.  Francis  W.  Stover,  300  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.  (6)   •2,500.     E.  (9)   •246.70. 


A.  Walter  B.  Stults.  537  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Co.,  537  Washington  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (8)   •600. 

A.  Barry  SuUivan.  686  Washington  BuUd- 
lng, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  River  ft 
Harbor  Contractors,  15  Park  Row,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (8)   •760.     E.   (9)   •126.10. 

A.  Frank  L.  Sundstrom,  1290  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Schenley  Industries,  Inc.,  1290  Avenue 
of  the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  J.  Synon,  1301  Park  Avenue. 
Richmond,  Va. 

B.  Coordinating  Conamlttee  for  Funda- 
mental American  Freedoms,  First  ft  C  Streets 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   •6,749.99.     E.   (9)   •1.860. 

A.  Charles  P.  Taft,  1026  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Conamlttee  of  the  Conunlt- 
tee  for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc..  1038 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Glenn  J.  Talbott. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  ft  Co-Opera- 
tive Union  of  America.  1676  Sherman  Street, 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  I.  Taylor.  436  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
1000  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (8)   •1.468.34.     E.   (9)    •29.14. 

A.  Mrs.  Margaret  K.  Taylor,  20  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  20 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  and  Its  sub- 
committee Bipartisan  Citizens  Committee  for 
Federal  Aid  for  PubUc  Elementary  ft  Sec- 
ondary Education,  4107  Davenport  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Richard  W.  Taylor.  245  Second  Street 
NE..  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 245  Second  Street  NE..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   ^1.211.64. 

A.  J.  B.  Thayn.  426  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)    •1.437.50.     E.   (9)    •10.43. 

A.  OUver  A.  Thomas,  125  North  Center 
Street,  Reno,  Nev. 

B.  Nevada  Railroad  Association,  126  North 
Center  Street,  Reno,  Nev. 


A.  William  H.  Tinney.  1238  Pennsylvania 
B\iildlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  6  Penn 
Center  Plaza,  PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  M.  S.  Tisdale,  4300  Cathedral  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  AJ3.C.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Vallejo, 

Calif. 

D.   (8)   •147.80.     E.   (9)   •126.04. 


A.  H.  WUlls  Tobler.  80  F.  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  ^ 

B.  National  MUk  Producers  Federation.  80 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C 

D.  (6)   •3.063.60.     X.  (9)   8269.49. 

A.  Dwlght  D.  Townsend.  1013  14th  StrMt 

N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cooperative    League    of    USA,    59    East 
Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  Townsend  Plan.  Inc..  808  North  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  87.878.99.     E.  (9)  81.668.97. 


A.  Ronnie  J.  Straw.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  WUUam  A.  StrlngfeUow,  6004  Roosevelt 
Street.  Bethesda,  Md. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents.  827  Investment  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

A.  Norman  Strunk.  231  North  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

B.  United  States  Savings  ft  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (8)   81,635. 


A.  Thomas  C.  Thompson,  Jr.,  1000  Connec- 
ticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Ufe  Accident  Inswance  Co.. 
NashvUle,  Tenn. 

E.  (9)  863.91. 

A.  Wm.  B.  Thompson,  Jr.,  944  Transporta- 
tion  BuUdlng,  Washington,   DC 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads. 
Transportation  Bxilldlng,  Washington,  DC 

A.  John  N.  Thurman,  1625  K  Street  NW., 

Washington,  D.C.        ''• 

B.  Pacific  American  Steamship  Association, 

16  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
D.   (8)    8875.    K.   (9)   81,182.89. 

A.  J.  R.  Tlmmlns  ft  Co.,  61  Broadway.  New 

York.  N.Y. 


A.  F.  Gerald  Toye,  777   14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  NY. 

D.  (6)  8760.     B.  (9)  829.67. 

A.  Trade  Relations   CouncU   of   the  U,8.. 
Inc..  122  East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Matt  Trlggs,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  Dl. 

D.  (8)  81,818.87.     B.  (9)  81930. 

A.  Glenwood   S.  Troop,  Jr.,   812  Pennsyl- 
vania BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  ft  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  Dl. 

D.  (8)  81,812.60     E.  (9)  866.10. 

A.  Galen  Douglas  Tniasel.  918  18th  Street. 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  

B.  National  Association  of  Maniifactursn. 
2  East  48th  Street,  New  York.  NY. 

A.  Dick  Tullls.  307  Majde  Terrace.  Dallas. 

Tex. 

B.  Superior  Oil  Co.,  Houston.  Tex.,  and  lx» 

Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  8150.     E.  (9)  8180. 

A.  Ernest  A  Tupper.  1420  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Can  Co..   100  Park  Avenue. 

New  York,  NY. 

A.  WUllam  8.  Tyson.  831  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  

B.  Western  Range  Association,  875  North 
Fulton  Street,  Fresno,  Calif. 

E.  (9)  831.90. 

A.  Union  Producing  Co.  and  United  Gas 
Pipe  Line  Co.,  1635  Fairfield  Avenue,  Shreve- 
port.  La. 

B.  (9)  8710.67.    - 

A.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  817 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (8)    •286,671.53.     E.   (9)    •47336.66. 

A.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League. 
221  North  LaSaUe  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  (9)    •21,403.78. 

A.  Universal  Exchange.  P.O.  Box  2783,  Or- 
lando, Fla.  N 

B.  (9)   8708.21. 

A.  Theodore  A.  Vand««yde,  400  First  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
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B.  DUtrlct  ixxlge  No.  **•  I^_f^*"°2i 
Association  at  MachlnUU.  400  First  Street 
NW.  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)    $2.49«.90.     B.   (»)   *^^- 

A   Thoma.  M.  Ve^IbTea.  2000  Florida  Ave- 

soclatlon.  3000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash 
mgton.  D.C. 

A.  John  B.  Vetter.  mTf  Street  NW..  Wash- 
mgton.  D.C. 

A    L.  T.  Vice.   l70rK  Street  NW  .  Wash- 

'"?°s;a°nSard    OH    Co.    of    California.    1700 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington. DC. 

D.   (6)    •aOO      E.   (9)    tlOO- 

A    B    K.   Vln«on.~1400    20th    Street   NW.. 

''S^lShfne°ry''  Dealer.    National    As-ocla- 
tlon.  f^  iS^StreeM^W..  Washington,  DC. 

A    B  J  Vlvlano,  1223  Pennsylvania  Bulld- 

^°|-  ^P^nXnla  Sallroad  Co  ,  «  Penn  Cen- 
ter  Pla«a.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A   The  Voice  of  thTpeople  In  Action.  621 
Shlrldan  Street,  No.  21.  ChlUum,  Md. 
B    Dr  Ruasell  Forrest  Bgner. 

D.  (6)  %m.    B.  (»)  tiw-a^. 


A    Franklin  Walllch,  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 

Tinfe'^nat^Sal   Union.  United   Automo- 
hiS"  AerMPace  and   Agricultural  Implement 
Wo;kei?f^erTca.  8^  East  Jefferson  Ave- 
nue. Detroit.  Mich.  .,  noa  25 
D.   (6)   W,663.88.     E.   (9)    11.088.25. 

A.  Stephen  M.  wlo^r.  1200  18th  Street 
NW.  Washington.  D.C.  -,^^,4-    rim. 

B  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos.. 
1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

K.  (0)  ISSS. 

A.  William  A.  Walt^.  920  Jackson  Street. 

'^T'SLSS'Rallroad  Committee.  920  Jack- 
son  Street.  Topeka.  Kans. 

A   Washington     H^    Rule     Commltt«e. 
inc'   M4  14T  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.'   (8)    •2.790.75.     EJ9)    82.217.43. 

A  Jeremiah  C  Waterman.  206  Transpor- 
tation Building.  WashlngtonJD.C_ 

B  southern  Pacific  Co..  206  Transporta- 
tion Building.  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)   8500.  

A.  waterway.  Bulk  Tra°«P^'***|f"/^"^' 
ell   Inc..  10  Bast  40th  SUeet,  New  York.  N.T. 

b.   (6)  81365.  

A    J  B.  Watson.  No.  1  ICRR  Passenger  3t»- 

"°B"i'SSS>Jf'^oad  A«oclatlon^  NO.   1 
ICRR  Passenger  StaUon.  Jackson.  Miss. 

E.   (9)  8211.90. 

A    Weaver  4i  Olassle.  1527  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington   D  C_ 

B    The   Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  260  South 
Broad  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
D.  (6)  8300. 

A  weaver  &  01asiir'l527  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association.  Inc.. 
18?;  SS^husetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.  (6)  810.    E.  (9)  81-70. 


A  Weaver  &  Olassle.  1527  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
er. Association.  1820  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   8225.     E.  (9)  817.69. 

A    weaver  &  01ass^l627  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.  Washington.  DC. 

B   J.  R.  Tlmmlns  &  Co..  61  Broadway.  New 

York.  NY. 

E.   (8)    841.82. 

A  Thomas  D.Webb.  Jr..  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
'^rDT'^an.'lt.  3600  M  Street  NW..  Wash- 
'T (6°  84.500.     E._(9)^8100. 

A    William    H.    Webb.    LaSalle    BuUdlng. 

^?^CltTof°  Redondo     Beach.     Municipal 
Building.  Redondo  Beach.  Calif. 

D.  (6)   8600. 

A    William    H.    Webb.    LaSalle    BuUdlng. 

"^B^'iraUonaf  River.    *    Harbors    Congre«. 
Js  ^onn^c'Jlcut  Avenue.  Washington.  D.C 
D.   (6)    82.813.04.     E.   (9)    8453. 

ABB    Web8ter.~400   First   Street  NW.. 

^nSrhoSd    Of    Malnten^ce    o^  Way 
Employees.  12050  Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit. 

Mich. 

D.   (6)    83.607.21. 


A.  WllklnK)n.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
StreetNW.  Washington.  DC.  --^t^nftl 

B  Confederated  Sallsh  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation.  Mont. 

E.   (8)    838.46.  

A   Wilkinson.   Cragun    &  Barker.    1616   H 

Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C.  TahQ^h 

B.  Qulnalelt   Tribe    of    Indians.   Tahoian. 

Wash 

B.  (9)   81.  

A   Wilkinson.   Cragun    &  Barker.    1616  H 

Elllcott  City.  Md.       

A   Wilkinson.   Cragun    &  Barker.    1616  H 

Street  NW.  Washington.  p.C_  ^ 

B.  Spokane  Indian  Tribe.  Wellplnlt.  Wash. 
E.   (8)    81.50.  

A    John  Wlllard.  Box  1172.  Helena.  Mont^ 
B    Montana  Railroad  Association.  Helena. 

Mont.  

A.  FranB  O.  WUlenbucher.  1626  I  Street 
NW.  Washington.  DC. 

B  Retired  Officers  Association,  1626  i 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)   84.000.         

A  Harding  deC.  Williams.  1300  OonnecU- 
cut  Avenue.  Washington.  D.C^ 

B    National     Association    of    R««^_^^ 
Boards.  36  South  Wabash  ^^^^^^^J^^'^i 
111.,  and  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  wasn 
Ington.  DC. 

D.   (6)  81.750.    E.   (8)  860. 


A   Dr.  Frank  J.  Welch.  3724  Manor  Road. 

"^TT^eTob^^co  institute.  808  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A    Joseph   E.   Wel^l630   Locust   Street. 

^^B 'wiCgtIn  Management  Co..   1630  Lo- 
cust  street.  Philadelphia.  Pa^ 

D.  (6)    8200.     B.  (8)    866J0. 

A.  West  coast  Inland  Navigation  District. 
Court  House.  Bradenton.  Fla. 

E.  (8)    8601.30. 
A   western    Cottor^rower.    Association. 

12V2    Guarantee    Saving.    Building.    Fresno. 

%"(6)   814.108in._E^(9)    84.766i)8. 

A  Marc  A.  White.  1707  H  Street  NW.. 
^Na^Saf  iSsoclatlon  of  Securities  Deal- 
en.  Inc.  

A    Louis  E.  Whyte.  818  16th  Street  NW.. 

""""InSSndent  Natural  Oa.  Association 
of  Amer?r818  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  

A    Claude  C.  Wild.  Jr.,   1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.  Washington.  D.C. 
B    Oulf  Oil  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Fa. 
D    (6)   81.000.     E.   (8)    8250 


A.  Wilkinson.    Cragun    &    Barker.    1616   H 
street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

TAmerlcan  Society  of  Travel  Agents.  Inc.. 
360  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
E.   (8)    830.05. 

A.  Wilkinson,    Cragun    &   Barker.    1616   H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
B    Arapahoe  Indian  Tribe.  Fort  Washakie. 

Wyo. 

E.   (8)    81.20. 


A  Robert   E.   Williams.   1000   Connecticut 

^TMr^'^^^'^^S^^  Of   Amexjca. 
loS)  ^nnec^St  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 

'^D.   (6)   8950.     E.   (8)   8420.60. 

A.  John  C.  WUllaii^n.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.C.  wjitate 

B    National    Association    of    Real    Estate 
Boards.  36  South  Wf  ash  Aven^e^^cago 
111.,  and  1300  ConnecUcut  Avenue  NW..  waan 
Ington, DC.  ^^  _, 

D.   (6)  84.000.    E.   (9)  8149J7. 

A  Wllmer.  CutlerT"  Pickering.  900  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  ^^ 

B  Columbia  Gas  System  Service  Corp..  120 
East  41st  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Clark  L.  WllsonTm  Associations  BuUd- 
lng. Washington,  DC. 

B.  Emergency  Lead-Zinc  Committee. 
D.   (6)    82.000.      E.   (9)    8862.48. 

A.  E.  Raymond  wui^n.  246  Second  Street 

NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  ^.^„.i   T.«ffi«- 

B   Friends  Committee  on  Natlona^  I^l«- 

latlon    245  Second  Street  NE..  Washington. 

DC. 

D.  (6)    81.800. 

A    Henry   B.   WUs^l612   K   Street  NW.. 

^rSfTard'^OU  CO.  of  New  Jersey,  30  Rock- 
efelier  Plaza,  New  York.  NY. 

E.  (8)   82730. 


A    Richard  W.  Wilson.  3000  Florida  Avenue 

^1-  JLr  af  R^a?  ^ec^lc  C«>je«tlv.^- 
KKUUon.   2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  WaSh 
ington.  D.C. 

A.  w.    B.   Wilson. TmS   Fairfield    Avenue, 
Shreveport.  La.. 
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B  Union  Prodxiclng  Oo,  1525  Fairfield  Ave- 
nue. Shreveport.  La.,  and  United  Gas  Pipe 
Une  Co..  1526  Fairfield  Avenue,  Shreveport, 

La. 

D.   (6)   8600.     E.   (8)   8110.67. 

A.  Everett  T.  Winter,  1878  Railway  Ex- 
change Building.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  AssoclaUon.  1878 
Railway  Exchange  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  Richard  F.  Wltherall.  840  Equitable 
BuUdlng,  Denver.  Colo. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  840 
Equitable  BuUdlng,  Denver.  Colo. 

A.  Lawton  B.  Wolfe.  1132  Pennsylvania 
BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C. 
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B.  Distilled  ^IrlU  Institute.  1132  Penn- 
sylvania BuUdlng.  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Venlo   Wc^sohn.    1728    H    Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  &  Steel.  Inc.. 
1728  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  8300.     *.  (8)  82. 

A.  Russell  J.  Woodman.  400  First  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The   Order   of    RaUroad    Telegraphers, 
3860  LlndeU  Boulevard.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

A.  J.    Banks    Young.    602    Ring    BuUdlng. 
Washington.  D.C. 


B.  National   Cotton   Coiincll   of   America, 
P  O.  Box  12286.  Memphis.  Tenn. 
D.  (6)  81.920.     B.  (8)  881.94. 

A.  Sidney  Zagrl.  26  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  InternaUonal  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  86,668. 

A.  Gordon   K.    Zimmerman.    Washington, 

DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  St  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  Zlmring,  Oromflne  &  Sternstein,  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington.  D,C..  and 
11  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 


-i 
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The  touowta.  regl.tr.Uon5  were  submittal  tor  the  Io«i«  ^^  ^  ^  „  .„ 

,Ho„.-The  .om.  ^  {"  r«..rat.o^i.^ -^^1  -rm<U^t^'t.'"SS?'r^'.^lve  .etter  .n.  number  , 
not  repeated,  only  the  e«ential  an.w«r,  are  pri  ^„  „^  ^  c.^  „,  ^  Bo^  o.  R.~»«-Tn-. 

^  OK,  COP,  w™  T»  S«—  o-  -  «°""  r^t.?^?  on  ...  b...  o,  ^  P«..  -->•  -"'  «-»"^  "-• 
„„  p«.  ,P«.  ..  "  -'^-'  «»  •"'"'  '-"""^L  „  Z  LT.,™.  -„  o,™.  •.—  B-"."  »— 

•-r-'-^"-^i'- '---"- r^^^^  "SI,^-"-  -- -••^SrS'A^  >o.uucUo„  «U 


RKPORT 
P,^^  TO  FB.-AI.  lUom^noK  or  Ix,»t«o  Act 


filed  by  their  employers. 


(to) 


a    If  thU  Report  U  Tor  an  BmployerlUt  n«ne.  or  l^nU  or  employee, 
who  will  file  Reporu  for  thU  Qu.rt«r.  ^^^^^^^^ 


A.  0«,AKix*TTON  o«  J-JT^J^^oUuelne-. 
1.  State  name,  aaoreea.  ana  q»i.iu«' 

^  !--„«  Reoorta  aa  he  haa  employe™,  except 

=^::^:^:r^^:^::;:^^  rrinte^jt^ii 

one  peraon  but  payment  therefor      mad.    y „  ^^  ».  ,„  «nployer.  write  "Non..-     I 


,e  p«r«,n  but  payment  therexor  -  ^^  ",  ~-^  „  «,„.  u  no  -nployer.  write  "None.- 

K>.^T«.-8tate  name,  addre...  and  nature  of  bualne-.     If  there  1. 


_____=========^  .  .     .w,_  R-Dort   meana  "In  connection  with 

_  ._  ^^m^*inr\  t.h«rewltb: 


l..o».TX^  I«T««T..  -«>  Pn-^-TioK.  in  connection  therewith. 

1  state  approHmately  how  long  leglala- 
UTelntereataaretoconttnue.  U  recelpU 
and  expendlturee  In  connection  with 
leglaUUve  Intereata  hare  terminated, 
■    pUce  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 

I         1    left,  ao  that  thU  Office  wUl  no 

1  1    longer  expect  to  receive  Reporta. 


a  state  the  general  legUlatlire  »ntere.ta  of 
the  %«>n  fil^  and  «t  forth  the  svec^fic 
leguuuve  IntereaU  by  reciting:  (•)  Short 
ZL  of  atatute.  and  bllU;  (b)  Houae  and 
Senate  number*  of  bUla,  where  known;  (c 
cltaUona  of  etatutea.  where  known:  (d) 
whether  for  or  agalnat  «ich  atatute.  and 
bllla. 


8  in  the  caae  of  thoee  publication,  which  toe 
r-iiiin  flllng  ha.  cauaed  to  be  laaued  or  dla- 
K^^  m  ooSlaectlon  with  ^'^^''l'''\^' 
teiSuaet  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
mTSitSbuSd;  (c)  date  of  dlatrlbutlon.  (d) 
SiLe^f  Prtnl?;  irUbUaher  (If  PUt>llc^»on. 

were  paid  for  by  per«)n  «"1^8)«  nam^  I 
donor    (If    publication,   were   received  aa  a 

gttt)- 


Attach  addlUonal  page.  If  more  .pace  U  nawlad) 


AmDAvrr 

[Omitted  m  printing] 
PAOX  14 


A.  American  Humane  AB«>clatlon,  898 
Pennsylvania  Street.  Denver,  Colo. 

A.  American  Movers  Conference,  1616  P 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Cyrus  T.  Anderson,  400  Plrst  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Hotel  &  Restaurant  Employees  &  Bar- 
tenders International  Union.  6  East  Fourth 
Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

A.  Arnold,  Fortas  &  Porter,  1228  l»th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Central  Liquor  Store,  618  Ninth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymond  Plaza.  New- 
ark, NJ. 

A.  Association  of  Mutual  PMnd  Plan  Spon- 
SOTS,  Inc..  60  East  42d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Sterling  Blgler.  2310  Olrard  Trust  Build- 
ing. Philadelphia.  Pa. 

B.  National  Association  of  Building  Owners 
&  Managers,  134  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chi- 
cago. 111. 

A.  Joel  D.  Blackmon,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Unions.  Warner  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Blumberg.  Singer,  Roes  &  Gordon,  350 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

N.Y. 

A.  The  Committee  for  Competitive  Prices. 
130  East  69th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1626  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries.  550  Bur- 
rard  Street.  Vancouver.  British  Columbia, 
Canada. 

A.  James  D.  Cope.  1717  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Proprietary  Association.  1717  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  H.  A.  Crosby.  1346  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Council  for  a  Livable  World. 

A.  Dawson,  Orlffln,  Pickens  &  Rlddell,  731 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Variable  Annuity  Life  Insurance  Co.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Michael  B.  Deane.  1411  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cummlns-Amerlcan  Corp..  1411  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Em  est  J.  Baton.  Washington  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Independent  Business  Associa- 
tion. Washington  Building.  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  Ernest  J.  Eaton.  Washington  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Nebraska  Mid-State  Reclamation  Dis- 
trict. Washington  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

A  Ehrlch.  Stock.  Vallcentl,  Lelghton  & 
Holland,  and  Richard  L.  Goldman.  20  Ex- 
change Place.  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Association  of  Mutual  Fund  Plan  Spon- 
sors, Inc..  60  East  42d  SUeet,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  John  B.  Fisher.  1925  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Woven  Label  Manufacturers  Aasoclatlon. 
1440  Broadway.  New  York.  NY. 


A.  Galland.  Kharasch,  Calkins  &  Llppman. 
1824  R  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Movers  Conference.  1616  P 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Harry  J.  Gerrlty.  907  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Building  Owners 
&  Managers.  134  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chi- 
cago, HI. 

A.  Jerry  N.  Grlffln,  731  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Variable  Annuity  Life  Insvu-ance  Co., 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  808 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trading  &  Production  Corp., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  808 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America.  1730 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  William  K.  Hayes,  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Right  To  Work  Conmilttec, 
1026  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Inland  Steel  Co.,  30  West  Monroe,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

A.  Investors  Diversified  Services,  Inc.,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


A.  Investors   Syndicate   of   America.   Inc., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A.  Thomas  R.  Klngsley.  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Movers  Conference,  1616  P 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Uoyd  Corp.,  Ltd.,  9441  Olympic  Bovde- 
vard,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

A.  William  Loeb,  Reno.  Nev. 

B.  Coordinating  Committee  for  Funda- 
mental  American  Freedoms,  Inc.,  301  First 
Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Donald  WUUam  Louderback,  21337 
South  Yamhill  Street.  Gresham,  Oreg. 

B.  Marks  Mines,  Inc. 

A.  Lovre  &  DeVany,  639  Woodward  BiiUd- 

Ing.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fine  Hardwoods  Association,  666  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Texaco,  Inc..  136  East  42d  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

A.  A.  B.  Luckey,  Jr..  103  G  Street  SW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Union  Texas  Petroleum  Co..  811  R\ish 
Avenue,  Houston,  Tex. 

A.  John  D.  McElroy.  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  DlstUlers  &  Chemical  Corp., 
99  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Luman  G.  MUler,  424  Henry  BuUdlng. 
Portland.  Oreg. 

B.  Oregon  Railroad  Association,  424  Henry 
BuUdlng,  Portland.  Oreg. 

A.  Jo  V.  Morgan,  Jr.,  816  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Humane  Association,  Port 
Office  Box  1266,  Denver.  Colo. 

A.  John  J.  M\UT)hy.  Jr..  816  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bricklayers,  Masons  &  Plasterers  In- 
ternational Union,  818  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  AugvistuB  Nasmlth.  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion, Newark,  N.J. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  JerMy, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Newark,  N  J. 

A.  National  Association  of  Building  Owners 
and  Managers,  134  South  LaSalle  Street.  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

A.  National  Association  of  Social  Security 
Beneficiaries. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates.  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  149  Broadway,  New  Yra-k.  N.Y. 

A.  Noble  Peace  Foundation. 

A.  Joseph  A.  Noone.  803  Association.  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Associ- 
ation. 1146  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  Ira  H.  Nunn.  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Restaiu-ant  Association,  1012 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  and  1580 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  111. 


A.  R.  R.  Manlon,  1010  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  New    York    Central    Railroad    Co.,    230 
Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Robert  A.  Means,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fleet    Reserve    Association.    1303    New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  O'Connor,    Green.    Thomas    &    Walters, 
508  Federal  Bar  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Union  Texas  Petroleum.  811  Rusk  Av- 
enue, Houston,  Tex. 

A.  Jane  O'Grady,  605  AFL-CIO  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America.  16  Union  Square.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Peter  J.  Pestlllo.  1012  14th  Street  HW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association.  1012 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  and  1530 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Luke  C.  Qulnn,  Jr.,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Research  to  Prevent  Blindness,  Inc.,  698 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Dorsey  Richardson,  61  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  Investment  Compmny  Institute,  61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Warren  S.  Richardson.  121  Chestnut 
Avenue,  Washington  Grove,  Md. 

B.  O.  B.  Burnham.  132  Third  Street  SB., 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Gloria  Rlordan.  U26  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers,  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Richard  L.  Shook,  1816  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Mr.  and   Mrs.  Herschal  Day,  Bdgerton. 

Ohio. 
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^Tirn/aSS^cno^-t  Monro.  SUeet. 

Chicago,  m.  

A    Orval    A.    «l«r.    231 V4     »»<»th    8«»n<l 

"T5nSe°?e^<i?nru'So'n.  LagUI.U«  Com- 
mltte*.  

A  Sllversteln  "*  "ii^Uen..  1000  Bender 
Building.  WMhlngton.  DC 

B    A.  O  Bush,  MinneapollB.  Minn. 

A  SUversteln  &  "M^Ulena.  1000  Bender 
^r".l.n^ctr"l^;St^ul.cturlng  Corp, 
643  Main  Street.  Holyoke.  **"■ 


A    Byron  Skelton.  308  Flrat  National  Bulld- 

^i.'i^'^iver    Authority.    4400    Cobb. 
Drive.  Waco.  Tex. 

A.  Karl  Stecher.  Munaey  Building.  Waah- 
Ington.  D.C. 

A.  Karl  Stecher,  Munaey  Building.  Waah- 

ington,  DC.  rw.»- 

B    Dougla.  K  Warner.  1M7  Panama  Drive. 

8araM}ta.  Fla. 

A.  Stltt  ft  Hemmendlnger.  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue.  Waahlngton.  EC. 

B  New  York  MerchandUe  Co..  33  Weat  33d 
Street.  New  York  NY.  et  al. 


A  surrey.  «»"-»*•  0<'^!***°'SS'*  "" 
Woodward  Building.  Waahlngton    D^ 

B  Paraona  *  Whlttemore.  Inc..  300  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

A.  Joel  B.  True.  1800  ConnecUcut  AT«iue. 
Waahlngton.  DC.  ._^j^ 

B  The  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc..  808  ITtn 
Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  DC. 

A.  Joaeph  K.  Wel^l630  LocuBt  Street. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  ^-  j^ 

B    Wellington   Management  Co.,  1680  liO- 

cuat  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

A.  John  H   Ylngll^»08  l«th  Street  NW.. 

Waahlngton.  DC. ._^  Bank- 

B    Support  Group   for  Progre«lve  BKOk 
ing.  W8  18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 
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Danf  er  to  Sariiif  s  From  Tax  CaU 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or   PttCNSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  5,  1964 
Mr  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  sent 
the  following  release  to  the  various  news- 
naoers  in  the  hope  that  the  pUght  of  our 
A^lrtcan  workmen  and  Industries  will 
STclll^  tT  the  attenUon  of  the  people 
in  all  walks  of  life: 

Congreaaman  John  H.  Dmtt  today  warned 
thfco'igres.  of  danger  to  saving,  from  ^ 
cuta  which  m&y  well  be  sent  abroad  by  Amer- 
fc^TniSt^for  inveatment  in  foreign  na- 
tlona  for  plant  facUltle.  to  displace  US.  ex- 
^Z  M  well  a-  automaUon  to  displace  do- 

meetlc  employment.  .»,«,«• 

D«rr  said  that  the  rush  to  foreign  shore, 
by  uT  mdustry  Is  caused  by  foreign  rertrlc- 
tinna  (Other  than,  but  Including  tariffs) 
i^t'  us  ixn^rta.  the  desire  for  cheaper 
■SrTlevela  In  foreign  countries  and  the  lack 
:?^xS^«iJ  S^?nanta  by  ^S.,  custom. 
whlchaUow  these  same  US.  companies  to  Im- 
St  b^  Tn  the  United  States  the  product. 

Tthe'^^elgn  plant.  if^^-^'fJ^J't^^i^^ 
Business  Machlnea.  Singer  Sewing  Machine. 

Royal  Typewriter,  etc.) . 

ThU  means  that  the  market  money  of  the 
UtSe  taxpayers  saved  by  the  tax  cut  may 
iSf  go^nVpayroll.  for  ^orel«n  workers  and 
into  foreign  profit,  for  runaway  US.  Indu. 

^^^e  lateat  plant  »o'«°^«°* ''^.tf^  jS 
a  new  aluminum  rod  and  ^aWe  mm  InWest 
Berlin.      The    plant   will    coat   $3,800,000    In 

American  money.  ,.,..„i«„Tn 

Kalwr  la  a  major  P~<»ucer  of  aluminum 
el^trlcal  conductor  material  In  the  Unlt^ 
sS^te.  and  thla  plant  wUl  dlaplace  export, 
to  Germany  from  the  United  States.  Kaiser 
u  aUo^lldlng  a  modem  aluminum  fabrl- 
^atJ^mUraTKoblenz  on  the  Rhine,  through 
a  subeldlary-Kalser  Alumlnum-Werke. 
OmbH^  1^  plant  will  make  the  export- 
TuTot  these  product,  to  Germany  a  thing 

°'M*thr*same  time  thl.  InformaUon  came 
acn«  my  desk,  the  State  Department  and 
S^ulSe  Department  made  an  announce- 
ment of  a  new  beef  Import  deal  which  allows 
Jiualla  and  New  Zealand  to  ^P  Increased 
beef  and  mutton  In  1966  and  1980. 

Although  the  secretary  of  Agriculture  re- 
cently «Sd  that  our  beef  Import  po-ltlon 
^  JnSnable.  the  action  puahe.  aalde  the 


.erlou.  complalnu  of  the  ^f"^'^"^^ 
(Thu  IS  the  only  beef  market  In  the  world 

"Sr^^  bave  mcrea^d  f««.  l^mll- 
ll^pound.    in    1»S8,    to    over    817    million 

EorU  were  877  million  pounds  1°  19«.  ana 
S^lncrease  to  883  million  pounds  In  IW 
Se  soptothe  US.  farmer  U  contained  In  a 
4  t^rwnt  cut  for  1964  for  obvious  reason.. 
*^IT  ill  IS  Ultimately  picked  up  by  a 
«.percent  Increaw  In  both  1988  axid  ^^ 

^a  State  Department  ^a.  thu.  a«ured 
the  foreign  exporters  that  they  '^W  -JJJJ 
loultablv  In  US  market  growth,  according 
SC  Naional  Milk  Producers  As^xlatlon^ 
This  a«K)clatlon  blame,  the  Import,  for 
depressing  the  price  of  all  d'^^^T*^  "l 
tardlnK  the  rate  of  culling  and  thereby  In- 
rei^ngSe  milk  supply  which  |a  «^^  °"^ 
of  (rear  by  the  enormous  amount,  of  Import 
^at  price,  lower  than  our  US.  coat.. 

Added  to  this  IS  the  grave  -It^'V"^/^*^ 
bv  imports  of  cream  and  cheeM.  further  de- 
weiSS  the  milk  market  and  lncr«uilng 
SS  to  the  Oovemment  for  surplus  stocks. 
An  announcement  by  the  Dunn  Corp^  on 
the  liquidation  of  the  Wyandotte  Worsted 
Co     carries  the  following  statement. 

"We  are  enclosing  with  thl.  le**"  »  «>py 
of  our  liquidation  catalog  on  the  Wttafleld 
DlvUlon  of  the  Wyandotte  Worsted  Co. 

••Thl.  plant,  which  at  one  Ume  employed 
mor??han  sob  people,  ha.  died.  Not  from 
old  age  not  from  Inadequate  management 
OT  imS  or  equipment  and  oertalnly  not  from 
Zc^S  mt^eat  on  the  part  <>'  *°^P>°y"  °' 
employee  This  fine  mill,  which  meant  the 
uTeVS  of  500  American  citizens,  has  been 
killed  by  foreign  Imports. 

"I  am  sure  you  will  realize  that  far  more 
than  500  people  have  been  affected  by  the 
cVoalng  of  this  plant.  The  merchants  of  the 
city  of  Plttsfleld  will  suffer  as  well. 

"The  purpoM  of  my  letter  and  Ih  wnd  ng 
you  our  catal^  I.  to  bring  your  attent  on 
L  ttie  serious  need  for  curbing  foreign 
import.,  not  only  In  textile.,  but  on  other 
^Sa   that  are   in  direct  compeUtlon  with 

American  Industrie..  

•We  cannot  long  stand  competition  from 
foreign  mill  owners  who  pay  t^elr  labor 
slave  wages  It  Is  an  economic  truth  that 
wJ^nnSt  sell  goods  for  less  than  It  costs 

to  make  them.  

"Our  standard  of  Hying  U  the  highest 
in  the  world  today.  I  urge  you  to  keep  It 
that  way  by  voting  for  higher  tariffs  on 
Koods  coming  In  from  foreign  countries  that 
Srtn    direct    competition    with    American 

Industry.  . 

"It  is  a  fine  and  charitable  thing  to  be 
your  brothers  keeper,  but  It  simply  does 
not  make  sense  to  starve  your  own  famUy 


„.i-h>>nr  acTOM  the  Ma  can  be  well 

?li^ay  we  S;e^oS?ylew.  on  the  above?" 
^e  Portland  PrL  Herald  editorial  which 
fo^ws  oiSht  to  be  a  warning  to  the  negotla- 
S«  at  thl^OArr  conference.  (C^'tlan  ««- 
t^r  Qeorae  Ball  and  company),  that  the 
pre-^Tawaken  to  the  «jrlous  threat  to 
o[^JJV  of  life,  free  enterprlw.  free  labor 
S  TZvV  all-our   enure   economic   well- 

^^l^^.h^tiid   be  a  warning  to  the  political 
It  should  be  a  waroio.  ^       ^^^ 

r  V  anS%::S.t;c°^Production  against 

unfair  trade  practicea. 

The  following   is  from  the  Portland 

Press  Herald: 

m  ne^tlatlons  with  the  enlarged  and  grow- 
ing^rprolpercm.  continental  trading  area^ 

"Rlaht  now  the  bloom  Is  off  the  roM.  with 
Pr^ident'^arle.  De  Gaulle  giving  BrUato 
thrbum's  ru«h.  while  the  Common  Market 

against  American  product*. 

^-  Maine  U  especially  hard  hit  by  the  new 

S.-:£.?.TS?-^s-- 
:~:r5.3£irS,H 

Eastport)  ^^^'°'''^^  ^^  "■^Zngout   woolen 

""''    'JniTux'S^e  go^      But'U  week  Mr. 
yarns  and  textile  B«~»  .    employees  at 

S^'^SfhaTta^ge'lf  b^iSle  o1  ^h^eav^y  load 
Newport  tb^t  large  y  ^  ^^^^. 

we  get.) 


"Thl.  I.  a  Mriou.  matter  for  a  town  the 
size  of  Newport,  and  ro  far  a.  Maine  I.  con- 
cerned. It  la  not  an  Isolated  reault  of  the 
changing  world  trade  picture.  RUlng  ahoe 
Import,  not  long  ago  helped  force  the  clos- 
ing of  an  Auburn  shoeahop  that  had  func- 
tioned there  for  decades.  The  Maine  poultry 
Indurtry  has  been  hit  between  the  eyes  by 
the  sliding  duties  Imposed  by  the  Common 
Market  against  exports  to  West  Germany  of 
frozen  poultry.  The  competition  of  Asian 
cheap  cotton  Import,  with  the  product,  of 
Maine',  cotton  textile  mill,  has  long  been 
an  economic  fact  of  life  here.  The  same  Is 
true  of  the  clothespin  Industry,  the  economic 
mainstay  of  several  Maine  towns. 

"There  Is  a  vast  difference  between  free 
trade  and  freer  trade.  During  what  might 
be  called  the  protectionist  era  of  this  country, 
a  strong  movement  developed  In  favor  of  free 
trade  as  a  reaction  ag&lnst  higher  and  higher 
US.  tariffs  manipulated  purely  to  protect 
special  interest,  in  the  United  States.  The 
late,  great  Prof.  Prank  Taussig  of  Harvard 
University  could  give  innumerable  reasons 
for  abandoning  protective  tariffs,  and  gradu- 
ally they  have  been  greatly  lowered.  Yet 
with  the  diffusion  of  technological  progress, 
accompanied  by  Immense  disparities  In  wage 
levels,  there  Is  more  to  be  said  today  for  the 
kind  of  adjustments  of  trade  barriers  that 
will  make  trade  freer  without  caudlng  dam- 
aging dUlocatlons  to  towns  like  Newport  and 
Auburn  and  goodness  knows  how  many  more. 
We  trust  this  Is  also  the  feeling  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  of  Congress." 


Great  Lakes  Fisheries  Need  Help  Now 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  BENNEH 

or   MICHIQAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5,  1964 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  legislation  of  great  importance 
to  the  commercial  fishing  Industry  of  the 
United  States  currently  is  under  consid- 
eration in  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fineries.  The  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  Subcommittee  began 
hearings  on  this  subject  on  Tuesday, 
March  3,  and  I  was  privileged  to  submit 
the  following  statement: 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  contrast  with  the  huge 
outlays  for  farm  subsidies  ovra:  the  years, 
our  expenditures  for  assistance  to  the  fish- 
eries of  this  Nation  have  indeed  been  meager. 
Congreu  has  appropriated  billions  for  price 
support  programs,  conservation  payments 
and  other  benefits  for  the  producers  of  food 
from  the  land.  We  have  too  long  neglected 
the  producers  of  food  from  the  water.  The 
United  States  has  dropped  from  second  place 
to  fifth  place  among  the  fishing  nation,  of 
the  world  and  our  commercial  fisheries  rank 
among  our  most  seriously  depressed  indus- 
tries. 

I  congratulate  your  committee  for  focus- 
ing attention  on  this  problem.  Before  you 
are  numeroiu  bills  authorizing  Federal  grants 
to  States  for  research  and  development  proj- 
ects lieneflclal  to  the  commer'clal  fisheries 
of  this  Nation. 

I  strongly  recommend  enactment  of  such 
legislation. 

At  the  same  time  I  believe  that  It  Is  neces- 
B&rj  to  emphasize  that  these  research  and 
development  programs  look  to  the  future. 
They  are  esMntlal  to  halt  the  deterioration 
of  ovir  fisheries  and  to  promote  their  future 
growth.  In  my  judgment,  however,  the 
economic  pUght  of  our  fisheries,  particular- 


ly thoM  of  the  Great  Lakes,  demands  that 
we  aUo  consider  more  immediate  form,  of 
assistance  to  the  fiahermen  and  other  people 
who  depend  on  this  Industry  for  their  live- 
lihood. ,       ,  ^. 

A.  Representative  of  a  congrewlonal  dis- 
trict with  a  long  shoreline  on  Lake  Superior, 
the  largeet  of  the  Great  Lakes,  I  have  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  dUtresslng  condi- 
tions that  have  plagued  the  fishermen  and 
fish  processors  of  that  vast  area.  Let  me 
cite  a  few  statistics,  furnished  to  me  by  Ger- 
ald E.  Eddy,  director  of  the  Michigan  SUte 
Department  of  Conservation.  Prom  1949  to 
1960  the  value  of  the  annual  production  of 
fiah  from  U.S.  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes 
declined  from  almost  814  million  to  around 
$7  million.  The  volume  of  the  fish  caught 
during  those  years  remained  fairly  stable, 
declining  13  percent  while  the  value  ot  the 
catoh  decUned  43  percent.  Due  largely 
to  the  depredations  of  sea  lampreys,  low- 
value  fish  have  replaced  high-value  fish  In 
the  Great  Lakes  catoh. 

The  eel-Uke  lampreys  Invaded  the  Great 
Lakes    through    the    Welland    Canal    In    the 
late    1940 '8 .     They    virtually    destroyed    the 
trout,     whlteflsh,     and     other     high-priced 
species.      Owe    commercial    fishing    Industry 
was  threatened  with  extinction.    I  need  not 
dwell  too  long  on  the  lamprey  problem.   This 
committee  Is  well  aware  of  It.     Our  people 
wUl  always  be  grateful  for  this  committee's 
approval  of  the  lamprey  control  program  be- 
ing carried  out  by  the  Great  Lakes  Commis- 
sion In  cooperation  with  Canada.    Our  peo- 
ple  have   been    heartened    by    the   progrew 
made  In  ridding  Lake  Superior  of  lamprey 
through    chemical    treatment    of    tributary 
streams  where  they  spawn.    ThU,  too.  is  a 
long-range  program,  however.     Pewer  trout 
with  the  telltale  lamprey  woimds  are  being 
caught  In  Lake  Superior  and  the  lake  Is  being 
restocked.     But  production  of  high-quality 
fish   Is  still  severely  restricted  and  wiU  be 
for  several  years. 

Another  cruel  blow  was  dealt  the  Great 
Lakes  fishing  Industry  last  fall  when  several 
deaths  from  botulism  poisoning  were  traced 
to  smoked  fish  from  our  area.  The  evidence 
Indicated  that  deadly  toxin  developed  In  the 
fish  through  careless  handling  In  transit 
after  it  left  the  processing  plant.  No  blame 
attached  to  either  fishermen  or  processors 
but  they  were  the  one.  who  were  hurt.  The 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  iMued  a 
strong  warning  against  Great  Lakes  smoked 
fish.  It  then  Imposed  rigid  standards  on 
the  industry,  requiring  that  smoked  fish  from 
the  area  be  frozen  and  kept  frozen  until 
purchased  by  the  consumer.  The  FDA  thus 
forced  drastic  changes  in  the  traditional 
methods  of  processing  and  merchandising 
this  product. 

All  this  had  a  dlsaatrous  effect  on  the  Great 
Lakes  fishing  Industry.  As  the  market  for 
their  catoh  vlrtxially  vanished,  the  fishermen 
kept  their  Ixjat.  tied  up  and  processors  shut 
down  their  plants.  Some  20.000  worker  lay- 
offs were  reported  in  the  industry. 

In  a  parallel  8it\iation  a  few  years  ago  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  made  Indemnity 
payments  totelllng  »8Vi  million  to  cranberry 
growers  to  reimburse  them  for  financial 
losses  resulting  from  an  PDA  finding  that 
some  of  the  1959  cranberry  crop  had  been 
contaminated  through  misuse  of  a  chemical 
weed  killer.  The  Comptroller  General  ruled 
that  the  languge  of  section  32  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1935  was  suf- 
flcently  broad  to  allow  such  payment,  to 
be  made  from  the  30-percent  share  of  cus- 
toms' receipt,  appropriated  annually  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Section  33 
provides  that  thU  money  may  be  used, 
among  other  things,  "to  reestablish  farmers' 
purchasing  power  by  making  payments  in 
connection  with  the  normal  production  of 
any  agricultural  commodity  for  domestic 
consumption." 

In  1954  the  Congress  paued  the  Salton- 
stall -Kennedy  Act.   transferring  Mctlon   32 


money  derived  from  fish  imports  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  research  pro- 
grams to  benefit  domestic  flsherie..  Prom 
the  S5 ,340,000  available  for  this  purpose 
during  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries  has  programmed  proj- 
ects In  the.  Great  Lake,  region  costing 
S838300. 

I  wrote  to  the  late  President  Kennedy  last 
fall  and  urged  that  the  administration  con- 
sider an  indemnity  payment  program  for 
Great  Lakes  fishermen,  financed  by  action 
33  fund..  In  it.  reply  to  my  letter,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries  said  that  leg- 
islation would  be  necessary  before  such  a 
program  could  be  undertaken  because  the 
Sal tonstall -Kennedy  Act.  unlike  section  33 
Itself,  contains  no  authority  for  payments 
to  producers. 

I  have,  therefore.  Introduced  HH.  9784.  a 
biU  to  authorize  payment,  to  reestablish  the 
purchasing  power  of  American  fishermen 
suffering  temporary  economic  dislocation. 
Enactment  of  this  bill  would  clear  the  way 
for  Indemnity  payments  to  the  Great  Lakes 
fishing  Industry  similar  to  thoae  made  to 
restore  the  purchasing  power  to  cranberry 
growers  8  years  ago.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  committee  ha.  requested  reports 
from  the  appropriate  department*  on  my  bill 
and  BimUar  bills  which  have  been  Intro- 
duced by  others.  I  urge  you  to  request  the 
departments  to  expedite  their  reports  so 
that  no  time  will  be  lost  in  extending  as- 
sUtance  to  the  Great  Lakes  fishing  indus- 
try in  its  time  of  need. 

As  for  the  bills  before  you  this  morning, 
I  reiterate  my  support  of  them  in  principle. 
They  all  propose  a  program  erf  Federal 
matching  grants  to  the  States  for  commer- 
cial research  and  development  projects. 
•  •  • 

I  do  have  mow  reservations,  howeyer. 
about  the  allocation  formula  in  the  bill 
passed  by  the  other  body.  S.  837.  The  com- 
mittee report  states  that  the  funds  wUl  be 
allocated  among  the  various  States  on  the 
basis  of  a  formula  designed  to  give  each 
State  a  share  proportionate  with  Its  com- 
mercial fishing  activity  as  compared  wl«i 
the  total  commercial  fishery  activity  of  the 
United  States.  At  first  glance  this  appears 
to  be  a  fair  and  eqvatable  arrangement.  But 
closer  study  reveals  that  the  allocations  are 
to  be  based  on  the  value  of  each  State's  catch 
of  fresh  fish  and  the  value  of  all  "manufac- 
tvired  and  processed  fishery  merchandise ' 
during  the  3  most  recent  calendar  years. 
This  was  a  period  of  deep  deprewion  for  the 
Great  Lakes  fishing  Industry,  due  to  the 
high  toll  taken  by  lampreys  of  the  high- 
va!ue  fish  and  the  Iom  of  markets  for  lower 
value  species  during  the  botulism  scare. 

The  Great  Lakes  States  are  further  dis- 
criminated against  by  provisions  In  8.  627 
permitting  an  Individual  State  to  receive  a. 
much  as  10  percent  of  the  entire  fund  and 
offering  any  State,  no  matter  how  insignlfl- 
cant  its  fisheries,  a  minimum  grant  of  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  total  amount.    The 
effect  win  be  to  give  most  Great  Lakes  States 
the  minimum   grant  of  $38,000  each.     The 
same    amount   goes   to   States   remote   from 
large  bodies  of  water  such  a.  Nevada.  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  Vermont,  and  West  Virginia. 
A  footnote  to  a  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries table  in  the  Senate  report  says  these 
States  were  given  minimum  allocations  al- 
though the  Bureau  ha.  no  record  of  their 
having  commercial  fishing  or  manufacturing. 
Two  States,  California,  because  of  Ito  large 
processing     Industry,     and     Alaska,     would 
qualify  for  maximum  10-percent  grants  of 
$600  000  \mder  S.  837.    Massachusetts  would 
receive  $450,000;   Texas,  $334,000;  LouUlana, 
$267  500;   Maine,  $340,000;   Florida.  $339,500; 
Washington.  $227,500;  and  Virginia.  $308,000. 
While  recognizing  the  importance  of  com- 
mercial fishing  to  these  coastal  States,  I  be- 
lieve that  a  5-percent  celUng  on  the  amount 
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w.herlea  In  lt«  report  on  •imllar  leguiauou 
Turtng  tbe  i^th  Congrea..  would  be  more 
eaultable  To  avoid  dlwlpatlng  a  conslder- 
XTrtlon  of  the  funds  among  State,  with 
n^uSTble  commercial  Ashing  activities,  we 
JSuld  not  nx  any  minimum  grant. 

In  addition  to  the  $5  million  annually  that 
would  be  allocated  under  the  formula.  »ec- 
Uon  4(bT  of  S.  627  authorizes  the  approprla- 
ton  of  tSOCOOO  for  2  fiscal  years  and 
•750  000  foTs  additional  fiscal  years  to 
Tn  in^rsu^  cooperative  fund  '«l?''^»«f^ 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Interior.  ^  the  <Us- 
Sbutlon  of  this  money  the  S«="tary  would 
Se  required  to  give  priority  to  any  ftaU.  that 

I.  elU^er  experiencing  a  <=on;,^^f  J^'f.tS 
fftiiure  due  to  a  resource  disaster  arising 
from  naturel  causes  or  Is  In  a  position  to  de- 
velop  a  new  commercial  fishery. 

in  It.  January  8.  1964.  report  to  thU  com- 
mittee recommending  enactment  o'  S^  "^^ 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  called  this  a 
mghTy  desirable  provision"  because  It  would 
enable  the  Secretary  to  act  e«P<»<»»"°"->y  "'^ 
effectively  to  alleviate  the  effect,  of  a  natural 

Ser  to  a  fishing  »nd-^'-y-  7* 'J^^f 
invasion  of  the  Great  Lakes  1.  the  type  or 
nat^al  disaster  for  which  additional  asslst- 
^c^could  be  provided  under  this  program. 
Ttherefore.  concur  In  the  ^P«f ^"^JJ^.^^^, 
tkat  the  provision  Is  "highly  d~V[»flf.  ,  V" 
should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the  aJ- 
Scation.  under  thU  provUlon  "^  to^^ -^^f' 
entlrelv  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 
Crlatt'n  of  the  disaster  fund  does  not  over- 
come the  basic  Inequities  l^^tf' ?  ''"^  „^/' 
discriminate  against  the  Great  Lakes  States. 
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Tbe  War  on  PoTerty  Mutt  Rehoute 
tbe  Slum  Dweller— New  PnTtte  En- 
teiprise  Hoating  Weapon  Propoted 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRIS  B.  McDOWELL.  JR 

or   DSLAWASX 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENT ATIVTES 

Thursday.  March  5.  1964 
Mr  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  called  on  Congrws  to 
wage  war  on  poverty,  and  has  called  at- 
tenUon  to  the  fact  that  millions  of  low- 
income  families  in  our  cities  towns  wid 
rural  areas  are  lU-housed  and  that  this  is 
the  major  cause  of  slums. 

The  war  on  poverty  must  rehouse  the 
slum  dwellers.     The  Federal  urban  re- 
newal program  has  provided  no  hous  ng 
for  slum  dwellers,  especially  thoee  livlnR 
In  the  slums  of  the  smaller  ciUes  and 
towns,  yet  mUllons  of  famiUes  live  In 
homes  of  such  poor  condition,  as  the 
President  said  in  his  housing  message, 
that   the   health  of   those   who  occupy 
them  is  endangered.     These  homes  do 
not  have  adequate  heating,  or  even  com- 
plete saniUry  faclUUes. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  10251.  to 
amend  secUon  305  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing  Act  to  provide  that  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  AssoclaUon  sha  1  exer- 
cise its  special  assistance  functions  by 
purchasing  mortgages  on  single-family 
dweUings  for  low-income  famiUes  in- 
siTred  mider  secUon  221(d)  (2.  of  su<^ 
act  in  order  to  provide  housing  for  slum 
dwellers  who  are  not  being  provided  de- 
cent   safe,  and  sanitary  housing  under 


the  present  Federal  urban  renewal  pro 

^T^  hopeful  that  my  bill  will  make  a 
major  contribution  to  providing  decent. 
Si e  and  sanitary  housing  for  our  low- 
^ome  citi2ens  under  private  enterpr^^ 
?Kope  the  congress  will  support  my  plan 
which  does  not  caU  for  subsidies,  and 
does  n<2^uire  years  of  very  expensive 
S^ing^rgely  paid  for  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  text  of  my  biU  follows: 

HJl.   10361 
A  bill  to  amend  section  306  of  the  National 
^  Housmg  Act  to  provide  tj-t  the  Fede  a 
National  Mortgage  A~oclatlon  shall  exer 
else  its  special  assistance  functions  by  p\ir 
chLlng  CQortgages  on  single-family  dwell- 
m«  for  l^w-lncome  families  Insured  under 
i2Son  221(d)  (2)   of  such  Act  In  order  to 
provide  housing  for  slum  -wellers  who  are 
not  being  provided  decent,  -f J;^*^!!*;^-! 
tary    housing   under    the    present   Federal 
urban  renewal  program 
Be   it  enacted   by   the   Senate   and  House 
of%J^/sentative7of  tHe   United   Stat«  o 
America    in    Congress   assembled.   That    the 
io^^  hereby  And.  and  declaxe.  that  the 
naZnal    housing    policy.    ««t    ;°ff Jj^^^^^j! 
Housing  Act  of  1949.  calling  for  (1)  the  elimi- 
nation If  substandard  and  other  Inadequa^ 
housing    and   (2)    the  reallzaUon  as  soon  as 
Ctbl?  Of   the  goal  of  a  decent  ^ome  and 
a    suitable    living    environment    for    every 
American   family   Is   not    being  achieved   by 
fh^  pr^nt  Federal  urban  renewal  program. 
SEC   2.  Section  306  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 

••(1)   Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  Association  Is  authorlwd  to 
make  commltmenU  to  purchase,  and  to  pur- 
ThL.  service,  or  sell,  any  mortgage  covering 
a  single-family  dwelling  for  ofC^P*«<=y  ^^  * 
low-income  family  which  Is  Insured  under 
ihe  prov^onrof 'section  a21(d)(2)    of  this 
Act  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  19«4.    The  total  amount  of  purchases 
and  commitments  authorl«d   by  this  sub- 
section    shall    not    exceed    $220,000,000    out- 
standing at  any  one  time." 


of  Child  abuse  never  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  authorities. 

An  editorial  in  the  Rochwter  (VJ.) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  on  February  11 
discussed  the  criminal  cases  of  outright 
cl^eTy  which  go  undetected  and  the 
cause  of  their  concealment.  I  quote  an 
ex^pt  from  this  excellent  editorial,  en- 
titled '•  Battered"  ChUdren  : 

Because  of  their  contact,  ^^^^h  /an^"J 
nracuclng  physicians  are  closely  related  to 
f^proSlerTof  medical  neglect  or  phy»lc^ 
StiJS  of  minors.  Yet  many  physlcUns  do 
^^ant  to  refer  such  suspected  cases  to 
rth^les^be^?-  Of  the  l^lj-tnctlons 
of  the  physiclan-patlent  relationship 


H.R.  9652:   In  Defense  of  the 
Defensclesf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

or    NEW    TOIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  5,  1964 

Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  19th 
century  English  poetess.  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett Brownirig  wrote: 

The  child's  sob  in  the  silence  curse,  deeper 
than  the  strong  man  In  his  wrath^  (  The 
cry  of  the  Children."  1844.  stanza  13.) 

All  too  often  In  todays  society  such 
sobbing  may  be  the  IndicaUon  of  injury 
inflicted  by  a  man's  or  '^oman  s  wratlv 
I   refer   to   the   callous   cases   of   child 

cruelty 

The  physical  abuse  of  children  by  their 
pamit?  or  others  responsible  for  the^ 
care  is  clearly  a  crime,  and  fPP^opri^to 
sUtutes  exist  for  the  Punishment  o, 
those  found  guilty  of  Intentlonaly  Injur- 
ing a  minor.     However,  many  Instances 


Mr  Speaker,  this  matter  concern  me 
deeply,  because  it  involves  the  need  to 
l?^^i  those  who  cannot  Pf  o^ect  th«n- 
ilves  Further.  It  is  a  matter  that  <»n- 
SnS  congress,  since  child  abuse  legls- 
St^n  aS^tlng  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  presently  pending  In  ttie  House. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr 
MulSrI  has  introduced  HJl.  9652.  a  bill 
to^r"^de  for  the  mandatory  report  ng 
by  physicians  and  Institutions  In  the 
mst?lct  of  Columbia  of  cerUln  physical 
StL  of  children  I  soUdly  support  this 
legislative  proposal. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
the   gentleman   chairs.     I   know    first- 
hand  his   dedicated   desire   to  see  this 
congress  enact  legislation  which  wouW 
rwiulre   doctors  or  hospitals  to  report 
Spected  child  abuse  cases  to  the  po^l^^ 
TheblU  would  require  such   reportmg 
and   would   guarantee   immunity    from 
Tegal  suits  for  those  making  the  reports. 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  measure 
has  gained  editorial  support  from  an  im- 
portant broadcasting  company  i"  Was'}' 
ington.      In    early    Pebrua^-    ^^^: 
WMAl^FM.  and  WMAI^TV  offered  the 
following  statement  of  opinion  to  their 
viewers  luid  listeners: 

Chilo  Abtjm 
The  Commissioners  have,  quite  rightly, 
ordered  the  Corporation  Counsel's  office  to 
draft  corrective  child  abuse  legUlatlon. 
congressman  Mm,T«B.  of  New  York,  has  aO- 
ready  Introduced  a  bill  to  provide  mandate^ 
medical  reports  of  suspected  physical  abuM 

The  Multer  bUl  would  reqviire  doctor,  to 
report  suspected  case,  to  police  and  would 
grant  legal  Immunity  to  doctors  ^^^^ 
civil  or  criminal  action  that  resulted  frwn 
their  reports. 

Ten   State,   now   have   child   abuse   laws. 
Children  of  the  District  need  similar   pro- 
tection. .  ^,        ,. 
We   have   repeatedly   urged   legislation   to 
cure  this  repugnant  crime.     A  WMAinews 
and  public  affaUs  documenUry  last  D«cem 
ber  proved  the  dire  need  to  P^tect  children 
against  willful  physical  abuse  and  led  to  the 
proposed  legislation.  ,h  «^ 
The  House  District  Committee  should  r^ 
celTe  in  the  near  future  a  child  abuse  b 
from  the  Commissioners.     We  i^oP^JJ^*!*" 
U   compaUble   with    Congressman    Muvrn» 
bill,  so  Yengthy  hearings  will  be  ^nnec^y^ 
swift    passage    of    corrective    Ifl'^a^^^^ 
plainly    in^the    best    lntere.t   of    the   com 

munlty 


Mr  Speaker.  I  hope  that  all  Members 
of  the  House  will  acquaint  thernselvw 
with  the  problem  of  child  abuse  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Pledge  their 
support  to  the  early  enactment  of  HJt. 
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9652  In  order  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
Uon  of  children  who  suffer  at  the  hands 
of  angry  adults. 
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The  Battlefield  at  Olnstee 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or  rLOUDA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  5, 1964 
Mr.  GIBBONS.    Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  able  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man, from  Florida.  D.  R.  (Billy)  Mat- 
THTWS.  on  February  22. 1964.  at  the  Lake 
Oakland  Cemetery.  Lake  City.  Fla..  com- 
memorated   those    15.000    Confederate 
youths  who  fought  In  the  fiery  Battle  of 
Olustee  100  years  ago  In  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States.    Mr.  Matthtws  paid 
tribute  not  only  to  those  gray-clad  men 
who  died  In  the  defense  of  their  country, 
but  also  to  all  other  Americans  who  have 
sacrificed  their  Uves  for  their  Nation  In 
the  history  of  the  United  States.    In 
these  times  of  troubled  peace,  It  Is  good 
to  remember  the  men  who  have  died  In 
this  Nation's  many  yesteryears  of  war. 
I  commend  Mr.  Matthews  remarks  to 
your  reading: 

DUTT  CaLUD — TH«T   ANSWDaD 

(Talk  by  Congrewunan  D.  R.  (Billt)  Mat- 
THKW.,  at  the  memorial  service  commemo- 
rating the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Battle 
of  Olustee  of  the  War  Between  the  States, 
Tj>^«>  City  Oakland  Cemetery,  lAke  City. 
Fla.,  Saturday.  February  22,  1964) 
A  hundred  year,  have  pasMd  since  the  roar 
of  the  cannon  wa.  .tUled  on  the  battlefield 
at  CMustee. 

More  than  18.000  gray-clad  FlOTlda  youth, 
marched  away  to  the  War  Between  the 
State.,  and  we  are  here  today  to  honco-  their 
memory  by  honoring  those  who  Ue  In  this 
hallowed  ground. 

As  we  lift  the  curtain  of  the  part,  we  thlnK 
of  the  pain  and  Buffering  that  attended  that 
great  confUctr-we  think  of  the  thouwnd 
native  «>ns  who  were  kUled  in  action— the 
6,000  who  were  wounded — the  6.000  who  died 
of  hardship  and  disease. 

The  action  at  Olustee  wa.  one  of  the 
fiercest  of  the  war.  Confederate  casualties 
were  nearly  20  percent  of  the  force  engaged. 
Federal  casualties  doubled  that  loes. 

With  the  sun  at  lU  meridian,  the  opposing 
armies  trudged  down  the  sandy  roads  and 
through  the  marshes  to  that  fateful  ground 
a  few  mile,  east  of  here.  A.  the  sunlight 
slanted  through  the  pine.,  the  bloody,  6- 
hour  battle  wa.  fought  and  a  great  Con- 
federate victory  gained. 

The  commanding  general  and  hi.  troops 
were  commended  by  the  Confederate  Con- 
gree.  "for  the  .kill  and  gallantry  dUplayed 
in  achieving  the  signal  victory." 

What  brings  a  man  to  take  amas  against 
hi.  own  brother?  Uott  of  theee  men  of  the 
Gray  and  of  the  Blue  were  not  profeMlonal 
Midlers.  Theee  men  were  not  seeking  war. 
TheM  Kjldler.  who  lie  .llent  here  responded 
to  the  tnigle  note  of  war  becaioae  of  their  de- 
votion and  becauM  it  was  their  duty. 
They  responded  to  the  challenge: 

"So  nigh  is  grandevir  to  our  dust, 

So  near  1.  Ood  to  man. 
When  Duty  whisper,  low,  thou  must. 
The  youth  reives,  I  can." 

Here  they  lie,  heroes  of  another  century. 
Duty  called — they  answered. 


They  left  home,  loved  ones,  wwldly  pleas- 
ures. They  forfeited  security,  riches,  com- 
fort, happiness. 

They  met  hardship,  deprivation,  suffering, 
death. 

Some  were  learned,  wealthy,  and  privileged. 
Some  were  unlettered,  poor,  and  humble. 
The  majcwlty  were  men  of  the  common 
mold,  yet,  "The  heroic  cannot  be  common." 
Theee  heroe.  were,  then,  uncommon  men. 

They  did  not  die  in  vain.     Their  mortal 
live,  ended  10  decades  ago,  but  a  great  na- 
tion has  risen  from  their  devotion.    A  vast 
multitude  calls  them  blened. 
Duty  called — they  answered. 
These  fallen  warrior,  have  been  silent  a 
hundred    year..      Could    they    q>eak.    what 
would  they  .ay?    "The  most  .ubllme  word  In 
the  Englirti  language  1.  duty." 
Ye.,  that  1.  what  they  would  wy. 
"Freedom  of  the  preu  doe.  not  mean  vio- 
lation of  fair  and  objective  reporting." 

"Freedom  of  religion  doe.  not  mean  hos- 
tility of  government  to  religion." 

"The  right  to  assemble  peaceably  does  not 
mean  the  right  to  foment  strife,  riots,  and 
contempt  for  law." 

Yes,  that  is  what  they  would  Miy. 
"You  who  have  received  much  fmn  this 
country;   have  you  given  something  in  re- 
turn?" 

"You,  the  living,  must  take  the  torch,  from 
Olustee  and  keep  the  flame  of  freedom  burn- 
Uig." 
Yes,  that  Is  what  they  would  say. 
These  men  at  rest  here  did  their  duty. 
When  duty  called — they  answered. 
We  can  best  pay  tribute  to  them  by  doing 
oxir  duty. 

Let  us  from  this  day  forth  determine  to 
lead  lives  of  greater  nobility  and  heed  the 
admonition  of  the  Prophet,  "Fear  the  Al- 
mighty. Keep  His  commandments.  This  Is 
the  whole  duty  of  man." 

May  we.  In  solemn  contemplatl(»i  of  this 
hour,  determine  within  our  hearts  to  do  our 
whole  duty. 

Then  we  nuiy,  as  they,  gain  Immortality, 
for— 


"The  sweetest  lives  are  those  to  duty  wed. 
Whose  deeds,  both  great  and  small, 
Are  close-knit  strands  of  an  unbroken 

thread. 
Where  love  ennobles  all. 
The  world  may  sound  no  trumpet,  ring  no 

bells. 
The  book  of  life  the  shining  record  tells." 


Federal  Reserrc  System  Should  Be 
Audited  by  GAG 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WFUGHT  PATMAN 

or  TBSsa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  5.  1964 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
propriations process,  with  its  ciimber- 
some  machinery  and  sometimes  irritating 
delays,  siirvives  because  It  safeguards  the 
fundamental  right  of  the  people  to  con- 
trol the  operations  of  government 
through  their  elected  representatives.  It 
is  part  of  the  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances that  protects  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

What  happens  when  an  Independent 
agency  gets  away  from  the  democratic 
system  of  checks  and  balances  is  amply 
illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  sala- 
ries of  Federal  Reserve  officials  and  those 


of  other  top  governmental  officials— as 
shown  in  the  table  that  follows. 

Only    the    President    of    the    United 
States  is  paid  more  than  the  president  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York, 
and  the  president  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York  is  paid  almost  twice 
as  much   as  the   Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.    A  vice  president  of  the 
New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  is  paid 
more   than  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United   States.    The   Secretary   of   the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  Is  paid  more  than  the  Secre- 
tary   of    SUte.      The    auditor    of    the 
Chicago  Federal  Reserve  Bank  receives 
a  higher  salary  than  the  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.     The 
General  Counsel  to  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors Is  paid  more  than  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.    All   12 
^deral  Reserve  bank  presidents  aie  paid 
more  than  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Why  do  such  glaring  Inequities  exist? 
Because,    although   the    taxpayers   pay 
the  Fed's  salaries,  they  have  no  say  In 
determining  what  those  salaries  should 
be.    Only  the  salaries  of  the  Governors 
are  fixed  by  law.    All  the  rest  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
the  regional  l>anks.    In  fact,  except  for 
the  Board's  stafT,  salaries  are  set  by  the 
directors  of  each  Federal  Reserve  bank, 
two-thirds  of  whom  are  elected  by  pri- 
vate bankers.    In  other  words,  instead  of 
Congress,  the  representatives  of  private 
bankers  are  appropriating  Federal  funds, 
subject  only  to  the  veto  of  the  Board  of 
Governors. 

oovDiNMXirT  BOiroe  paid  twic« 
The  Federal  Reserve  System  is  the 
most  blatant  example  of  backdoor  fi- 
nancing In  the  history  of  the  United 
States.    It  has  an  unlimited  budget,  and 
In  50  years  It  has  never  had  to  go  before 
Appropriations  Committees  or  even  be 
audited  by  the  General  Accoimting  Of- 
fice, or  any  other  Independent  auditor. 
Whenever  the  Fed  wants  money  It  buys 
Government  securities  with  the  credit  of 
the  Nation.    It  does  not  pay  for  theee 
securities:    the    Government   pays    for 
them.    But  the  Fed  still  collects  the  in- 
terest.  Even  though  the  Government  has 
already  paid  for  these  bonds  once,  they 
are  still  carried  as  part  of  the  national 
debt,  and  the  Treasury  is  forced  to  pay 
the  Federal  Reserve  over  a  billion  dollars 
of  taxpayers'  money  in  interest  charges 
each  year. 


NO  OONTKOL  OVKS  TKDt  UOTMI 

Last  year  the  Fed's  unearned  Interest 
on  Government  securities  came  to  over 
$1  billion,  or  99  percent  of  its  total  in- 
come. The  Fed  can  spend  however  much 
it  wants  of  this  billion  dollars  of  tax- 
payers' money.  It  does  not  have  to  ask 
for  anybody's  approval  or  account  to 
anybody  afterward. 

During  the  hearings  that  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  is  holding  an 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  witnesses 
from  the  Fed  have  repeatedly  said  that 
they  were  InsiUted  that  anyone  should 
impugn  their  honesty  and  competence 
by  suggesting  that  they  should  be  au- 
dited by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
or  come  under  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess. 
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This  line  of  argument  misses  the  point 
entirely.  I  am  not.  never  have,  and  I 
hoD^  never  wiU  accuse  these  men  Indl- 
Wd^^lly  or  collecUvely  of  dishonesty  or 

Incompetence.  

But  in  a  democracy  it  Is  up  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  to  decide  how 
SS^n  money  tne  uovernment  snould 
Send  and  for  what.  Area  redevelop- 
ment is  a  laudable  and  iniportant  pro- 
Kram  but  that  does  not  mean  that  the 
iXal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston^ould 
unilateraUy  decide  to  spend  twpayen. 
money  to  hire  specialists  In  labor  re- 
training and  resources  development^  and 
c™tribute  Federal  funds  to  regional 
booster  groups. 

Honesty  Is  not  enough.     How  many 
agencies.  sUfTed  with  honest  and  sin- 
cere men  would  wUlingly  suggest  that 
their  budgets  be  cut  or  that  so°aeone  else 
take  over  part  of  their  duUes?    No  mat- 
ter how  honest  officials  are.  if  they  are 
rwt  responsible,  they  wUl  be  irrespon- 
sible.   U  officials  do  not  have  to  account 
to  anybody  for  their  acUons.  they  wiU 
(crow  to  consider  themselves  sacrosanct, 
endowed  with  a  special  wisdom  to  gov- 
ern the  people;   they  will  dismiss  each 
waste  as  a  Uttle  thing  of  no  Importance 
and  shroud  their  acUons  in  secrecy  and 
mystery  to  avoid  criticism  and  to  pre- 
serve their  special  position;  and  all  the 
while  they  will  honesUy  think  they  are 
doing  right. 

I  think  we  should  look  very  carefuUy 
at  how  the  Federal  Reserve  spends  the 
money  it  takes  from  the  taxpayers  with- 
out audit  or  appropriaUons.  to  see  if  it  is 
not  time  for  the  Fed  to  be  responsible  for 
its  expenditures: 

Annual  salaries  of  the  jxrincipal  FetUral  offl- 

ciala  including  the  highest  paid  ofl^ifof 

the  Federal  Reserve  System,  Jan.  5.   1994 

PTMldent  of  the  United  States...-  •100.000 

PrMident.    Federal    Reserve    Bank. 

New  Tork- ™"°" 

President,    Federal    Reserve    Bank 

Chicago - - 

President.    Federal    Reeerve 

PhUadelphla. 

President.    Federal   Reserve    »-«*. 

Cleveland.  — ---«- V 

President.    Federal    Reserve    Bank, 

Richmond "^"V 

President.    Federal    Reserve    Bank. 

Atlanta "il'V       **•  "^ 

President,    Federal    Reeerve   BanK 

MlnneapollB 

President.    Federal    Reeerve 

Dallas 

President,    Federal    Reeerve 

San  Francisco ^-  — 

First  Vice   President.  Federal   Be- 

serve   Bank.   New  York -       «0'W» 

Psderal    Reeerve    Bank 
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March  5 


Reserve 


Re- 


$36,000 


31.500 
30.000 


38.500 


Annual  salaries  of  the  P^*»^P«'  '"^fT  if^^o/ 
dais  including  the  highest  paid  of^d^Uo^ 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Jan.  5,  iwe— 
Continued 
Associate  Justices  at  the  Supreme 

Court 

Vice     President.     Federal     Reserve 

Bank.  New  York ^^■°^ 

Vice     President.     Federal 

Bank.  New  York 

First    Vice   President.   Federal 

serve  Bank,  Kansas  City 

Vice     President.     Federal     Hmmr,^ 

Bank.  New  York---- W.  ow 

Vice  President  and  General  Coun 
sel.   Federal   Reserve   Bank 

York -- 

Vice     President.    Federal     Reserve 

Bank.  New  Yo'^^— ""i-------:       "' 

Adviser  to  the  Board.  Board  of 
Governors    of    the    Federal    Re- 

serve  System -----       •'^'•"^ 

First  Vice  PresldenU.  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks:  Boston.  Philadel- 
phia.    Richmond.     Chicago.     St 

Louis,  and  San  Francisco 

First  Vice  President  and  General 
Counsel.    Federal    Reserve    Bank. 

AtlanU.-- -r'Tol' 

Vice  Presidents  (two).  Federal  Re- 

serve  Bank.  New  York.  — ------       27.  WW 

US  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations    and    RepresenUtlve    In 

the  Security  Council -- 

US.  Permanent  Representatlve^to 
the    North 

ganlaatlon 

Ambassador  at  Large  _^_,^ 

class  1.  Foreign 


Annual  salaries  of  the  Principal  Federal  offl- 
ciaU  including  the  highest  paid  offlciaUof^ 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Jan.  S.  19S4— 
Continued 

secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare V"l":i.l 

Deputy  VS.  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations  and  Deputy  Rep- 
resenUtlve in  the  Security  Coun- 


$36,000 


cU. 


35.000 


New 


Atlantic    Treaty    Or- 


37.500 


500 


37.500 


37.500 
37.500 


Bank. 


Bank. 


Bank. 


56.000 
40.000 


40.000 


40.000 
40.000 
40.000 


President, 

Kansas  City ^17""' 

Vice  President  and  senior  adviser. 
Federal  Reserve  Bank.  New  York. 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  Statea.^- 
President,    Federal    Reeerve 

Boston 

President.    Federal    Reeerve 

St.  Louis 

Vice     President.     Federal 

Bank.   New  York.- ---       35.000 

Vice     President     of     the     Unlt^l 

States \"'' 

President  of  the  Senate  pro   tem- 
pore,   when    there    U    no    Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  . 
Speaker    of    the    House    of    Repre- 
sentatives  - 


87.500 

87.600 
85.500 

86.000 

36.000 


36.000 


86.000 
86.000 


Chiefs  of  Mission,  class  l.  roreigu  ^^ 

Service 

Vice     President.     Federal     Reserve 

Bank.   San   Francisco -----       -».  ow 

Adviser  to  the  Board.  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors   of    the    Federal    Reeerve      ^  ^ 

Se«etSy"^'the"Board.   B<»rd   of 

Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve       ^  ^^ 
System Z"^ 

General    Counsel.    Board    of    Gov- 
ernors   of    the    Federal    Reserve       ^  ^^ 
System 

Vice     President.     Federal     Reserve 

Bank.   New  York--- -----       «»•  «» 

Assistant    Vice    President     Federal 

Reeerve  Bank.  New  York-.-----       36.  Dou 

Circuit  judges.  US.  court,  of  Ap-       ^^  ^ 

peals ~Z11I 

Chief  judge   and  associate   Judges. 

U 5    Court  of  Claims 36.  ow 

Chief  judge  and  associate  Judges 

US.  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 

JudJS!*^5^."cwrt'of'uiilti7  Ap- 

Dlwt^.  DlVuion  of  Reeearch  and 
StatUtlcs.  Board  of  Governors  of 
the   Federal  Reserve  System 

Director.  Division  of  Examinations. 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.-.--------- 

Flrst  Vice  PresldenU.  '•««"*^" 
serve  Banks:  Cleveland.  Mln- 
neapolU.  and  Dallas ..---       a»- «" 

Vice  President  and  Senior  Adviser 
Federal     Reserve     Bank 


36.500 
35.500 


35.000 


36.000 


Rlch- 


36.000 


m  ond ---.      ■; 

Vice  President  and  Cashier  F«leral 

Reserve  Bank.  Philadelphia -  38.000 

AssUtant  General  Counsel.  Federal 

asserve  Bank.  New  York M-  OW 

secretary   of    SUU JJ- JJJ 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury »»■  000 

SecreUry  of  Defense J^-  ^ 

Attorney  General 35000 

PostmasUr    General-- an  000 

secretary  of  the  InUrtor 38.  ow 

secretary  of  Agriculture 38.000 

secretary  of  Commerce 36- «" 

Secretary  of  Labor "•  «» 


Deputy  US.  Representative  In  the 
Security  Council.  United  Natlons- 
Chlefs  of  missions,  class  3.  Foreign 

S€rvlC€    .----------■-•""""**""""" 

U  S  ReprwenUtlve  to  the  Organl- 
Eatlon  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development-- 

US.  RepresenUtlve,  European  Com- 
munities  

US  RepresenUtlve  on  the  CouncU 
of  the  Organlaatlon  of  American 

Special  'R^prtrtnutlve  for  Trade 
Negotiations- "^7"" 

Director.  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 

AsSi^fati"  Dl^^'rV '  (3^  '  DlVlilon 
of  Reeearch  and  SUtlstlcs.  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve SysUm ---- 

Senior  Vice  President-Economic 
Research.  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

Kansas    City "."";."1I^1 

Vice     President.     Federal     Reserve 

Bank,    Dallas ilV": 

AssUUnt    Vice    President.    Federal 

Reserve   Bank.  New  Ycwk 

Adviser.  InternaUonal  Finance. 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System ^All'"' 

Director,  Division  of  Bank  Opera- 
tions. Board  0*  Governors  of  the 

Federal  Reserve  SysUm - 

Vice  President.  General  Counsel, 
and    secretary.    Federal    Reserve 

Bank,  Chicago ---"-;;;       ""^ 

Vice    PresldenU.    Federal    Reserve 

Banks:    New  York  and  Chlcago- 
Asslsunt    to   the   Board.    Board   of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 

System  -- .'17"* 

Adviser.  Research  and  Statistics. 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 

Reserve    SysUm--- ,-----" 

Asslsunt  General  Counsel.  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve SysUro "ill' 

Vice  President  and  Secretary.  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank.  St.  LoulS--- 
Vlce   President  and    Cashier.  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank,  Chicago 

Vice    PresldenU,    Federal    Reeerve 
Banks:     Cleveland     (two),     and 

Chicago 

General    Auditor.    Federal    Reeerve 

Bank.    Chicago 

Uedlcal   Director.   Federal   Reeerve 

Bank.  New  York--- 38.000 

Economic  Adviser.  Fwleral  Reeerve 

Bank,  New  York. -       "'^ 

Chief    judge    of    the    US.    District 

Court  for  the  District  of  Colum-       ^  ^^ 

Le«lalative  Counsel.  Board  of  Gov- 

„nors    of    the    Federal    Reewve      ^^  ^ 
Sysum- - "ill' 

Vice  President  and  Secreury,  Fed- 

eral  Reserve  Bank.  UlnneapoUs^-       33,  500 
Vice  President  and  Secretary.  Fed- 

eral   Reeerve   Bank.   Dallas 33.600 

Vice    PresldenU,    Federal    Reserve 

Banks:  Cleveland.  St.  LouU 33.  WW 

District       judges.       UB.       District  ^ 

Couru v;'77Il 

Judges.  Tax  Court  of  the  UnlUd       ^  ^ 

SUtea "^""U 23  600 

Judges.  U.8.  Customs  00"^--;"      "'*" 
Dlritor    oC    the    Bureau    of    the       ^  ^ 

Budget - 


36.000 
35.000 


36.000 
36.000 


35.000 
35.000 


36,000 


34.600 


34.600 
34.600 


34.360 


34.000 


34.000 


34,000 


33.500 


33.500 


33.000 
33.000 


38.000 


33.000 
28.000 
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Annual  salaries  of  the  principal  Federal  offi-         The  press  release  foUows  for  the  Infor-  station  of  minority  views  or  adequaU  ex- 

dais  including  the  highest  paid  officials  of     mation  of  all  my  colleagues:  »'  ^    Authority  to  promulgate  the  proposed 

the  Federal  Reserve  System,  Jan.  5,  1964  lumbe«  Stakdaeds  Hkauno  Pobtponto  sttmdards.    Roosbvilt  said  that,  contrary  to 

Continued  RepresenUtlve    James   Roosivxlt.    Demo-  some  opinions,  the  American  Lumber  Stand- 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  ^^  '^j  California  announced  today  that  he  ards  Committee  cannot  put  lU  proposal  into 

SUtes *^-^     was 'postponing   lumber   sUndards   hearings  effect.     "The   law   gives   that   Pfjer   U)  *^* 

Under  Secretary  of  8UU 33,  500            ^^^  small  Business  Subcommittee  because  SecreUry  of  Commerce,     he  said.       i  nave 

Deputy  Secreury  of  Defense 22.500      Commerce    Department    officials    had    given  the  utmost  confidence  In  the  Judgment  and 

VS.  Representative  In  the  Trustee-  jj^j  assurances  of  full  protection  for  objectivity  of  Secretary  Luther  H.  Hodges 

ship  Council,  United  Nations---  22.500      ^U  segmenU  of  the  lumber  Industry.  Roosevelt  said  that  hearings  will  be  opened 

United  SUtes  RepresenUtlve  In  the  r^sevelt    chairman  of  the  House  Small  when  Commerce  has  supplied  the  subcom- 

Trusteeshlp  Council.  United  Na-  Business  Subcommittee  on  Distribution,  had  mlttec  with  Its  completed  evaluation  of  the 

tlons 22.500        i^nned   the  opening   of   hearings   on   "The  industry-by-lndustry  commenU. 

Chiefs  of  missions,  class  3.  Foreign  nnoact   Upon    Small    Business    of    Proposed  "The  Commerce  Department  has  assured 

Service - -—  32.500      changes  In  National  Lumber  SUndards"  on  me  that   It  will   Uke   no   action   until   the 

Director.    Office    of     Science    and  March  3  subcommittee  has  had   the  opportunity  ol 

Technology -- 22.600         ,^^   Department   of   Commerce   will   clr-  first  holding   full   hearings   and   then   sub- 
Deputy  Special  RepresenUtlve  for  ^^j^^^  ^^^^  proposed  lumber  sUndards  change  mlttlng  lU  findings  to  the  Department,    he 

Trade  Negotiations 22.500      j^^  ^.o^nmentg  to  a  list  of  over  20,000  esUb-  said.     "From  my  study  of  this  matter.  I  am 

Administrator.  Agency  for  Interna-  iishmenU  and  Individuals.  convinced  that  the  most  meaningful  hear- 

tlonal    Development.- 22,500         roosevelt     said     that     "Commerce     has  ings  can  be  held  after  the  Industry  s  com- 

Chalrman.    Atomic    Energy    Com-  pledged    careful    consideration    of    all    com-  menu  have  been  fully  evaluated. 

mission 22.800      ^gn^  received,  including  the  findings  of  this  "The   controversy    this   proposal   has   en- 

Admlnlstrator.     Federal     Aviation  subcommittee    before  it  Ukes  any  further  gendered  among  so  many  diverse  InteresU 

Agency 22,500      ^^^.^jq^  ..    jje  added  that  the  hearings  by  his  makes  It  essential  that  the  most  searching 

Administrator.    National    Aeronau-  subcommittee    would    be    opened    after    the  evaluation   and   the    moat   thorough    public 

tics  and  Space  Administration-.-  22.600      u^p^rtment    completes    evaluation    of    the  discussion  be  undertaken  before  any  final 

Director,    U.S.    Arms    Control    and  conmienU  received.  decision  Is  made."  Roosevelt  concluded. 

Disarmament  Agency.. oo' rao         The  California  Congressman  said  that  as-                                       

Members  of  Congress- Tb  osn     surances  received  from  the  Commerce  De-  ^— ^^^— ^^ 

Postmaster.  New  York - ,2' ««      partment  Included  the  following  polnU: 

Postmaster.  Chicago.    17.750  i  Reopening  of  the  lut  of  those  to  whom  Federal  Jurisdiction  foT  Attack  on  tfce 

Postmaster.  Philadelphia 17.600  ^^^  p^p^ed  sUndards  change  will  be  sent  reaerai    jBnsiu».u 

Postmaster.  Cleveland U'^  for   comment.     This   lUt,   previously  closed  President 

Postmaster.  Kansas  City ,,  «««  on  October  28.  vrtll  be  reopened  until  March  

JSlmtS^r  s?1^uu'.I"""""I-  11, 600  1«  *°  ^1°^  *"  Interested  parties  to  be  In-  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Postmaster,  Atlanta-       15.000  ^  ^003,^^.^  ^aK,  that  examples  of  those  not  «*              ^,„  „«, 

Postmaster,   Minneapolis 18.466  i^usly  Included  on  the  list  are  trucking  HON     THADDEUS  J.   DULSKI 

Postmaster,  pallM—       J8.465  ^^^  j„„t\in,e  InteresU.    Both  these  groups  ^    ^  ^^^ll \L, 

Postmaster.  San  Francisco — .  18.  500  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  informed  the  subcommittee  or  new  toek 

Poetmaster.  Richmond i*.\rio  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  submit  com-  in  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVKS 

In  looking  over  the  listing  of  salaries,  bear  mente.  Thursday.  March  5,  1964 

In  mind  that  those  of  officers  and  employees  2.  An  Industry-by-lndustry  evalxiauon  of  ,.        ▼           i 

of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  fixed  by  their  ^^e  commenU  received.    For  example,  com-  Mr.  DULSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 

respectlve  boards  of  directors,  subject  to  the  menU    from    large    lumber    manxif acturers.  troducing  legislation  providing  for  Ped- 

approval  of  the   Board  of  Governors  of  the  small    Ivimber    manufactvirers.    and    various  ^^^^    jurisdiction    OVer    persons    charged 

Federal  Reserve  System.    Salaries  of  members  classes  of  wood  users  will  be  analyzed  sep-  ^^  attacks  upon  the  life  of  the  Presi- 

of  the  Boards  staff  are  fixed  by  the  Board,  arately  In  their  appropriate  categories.  President    and  successors  to 

All  other  salaries  listed  are  fixed  by  law.  Roosevelt  said  he  Is  convinced  that  "the  f^^^jl^^llz             ' 

frequently  expressed  fear  that  the  so-called  ^^If^^Z^H^^f  l««t  KftvP^mher  22  has 

^^— ^-^^^  Doii  would  be  run  as  a  popularity  contest  was  The  tragedy  of  last  November  22  has 

S2t  weu  found^"  made  it  clear  that  our  laws  need  to  be 

Lamber  Standards  ControTersy  "The  commerce  Department  has  assured  tightened  to  i'^rejanlforni  prosecution 

Lamoer  oianoaros  voniru  c    j  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  consideration  will  of  those  charged  with  attacking  the  hves 

be  given  to  the  commenU  In  view  of  the  of  our  Chief  Executives  or  their  succes- 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  interesU   making   them."  he  said.     "Sheer  ^^ 

OF  n\mir>ers  are  not  controlling."  This    proposed    legislation    has    been 

u/\M     I  AMCC  DnnQITVFIT  Roosevelt  added  that  the  Department  "Is  jj^^fted  after  long  study  and  considera- 

Thursday.  March  5.  1964  3   Reconstltutlon  of  the  American  Lumber  Following    is    an   explanation   of   the 

^^^^^^T^^rr.      m>      ci^<>«ii-<>*    ♦>,«  Standards  Committee.     The  scope  of  repre-  background  of  my  bill: 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     Mr,  Spe^er    the  ^^,j„^  „„  ^^^  American  Lumber  SUnd-  ^^^  j^nosDicnoN  ro.  Attack  on  the 
genial    master    of    comic    phraseology  ^^  committee  is  under  active  study  by  the  ^ttdtrai.  juaiau  p^^^,,^ 
from  South  DakoU.  Mr.  Berry,  obviously  Department   of   commerce   and   the   Justice  „„^„    ..im«A,     jnaisDicnoM    ovee    mtte- 
has  not  been  fully  informed  Of  my  own  Department.       Representative     ROOSEVELT  '  ^^^.^Si^^^^^^V^pIS- 
participation  in  the  matter  of  the  lum-  pointcjd  out  that  J^^^fJ^^^rlJSS  l^v^^^-^^.  vice  PEEsmENr.  Ann 
ber  standards  controversy.     WhUe  I  am  h  s  subcommittee  *^^^^*  ^^'*^"  .^n  of  oftk;ee8  kext  in  the  oedes  or  succession 
not  sure  he  will  have  an  open  mind  about  Jj^  com'^t^     A  cSnS  Vro^^?or^--  to  the  PaEsmENTiAL  orric..  «  «--«^ 
it.  I  hope  that  perhaps  aft^r  he  has  read  J^Lmuuin^  b?in~  deveio^^  win  be  or  the  .tnaswcnoN  or  ^  «at«. 
the  complete  text  of  the  statement  which  submitted  to  the  courU  for  their  concur-  (a)  Tlie   ^IJ^JtT^'^ra^^  J^Ztk^- 
1  released  to  the  press  on  this  matter,  he  rence.  ?SJ^x^Sive  ;SeSrjvSSSJn^er  such 
will  have  a  clearer  understanding.  4.  Minority  vlej^  "in  ,^SSlon  of  pr^  l^i     Such^eral'  criminal  jurisdiction 

I  merely  want  to  emphasize  that  any-  ^,^^e?the^?ro^  s^dSil  l^  SaT-  might  be  territorial^  Ti.is  -^^^^^'^^ 
one  who  would  oppose  this  procedure  is  ^^  ™commenu'^use  m  evaluating  Federal  ^^""^^  J^^^j^^^^^^^^^f  ^J^Tf 
obviously  not  one  who  wants  to  have  the  the  proposal,  the  views  of  both  the  majority  the  locus  ^^^^^J^f^^^'^^'l^l 
full  economic  impact  of  any  possible  -^t|.e  mlnorlgwUhln  the  Amer  c^^^^^  ^n^l^^^S^STS  so^oSTt^dT  tSe  ex- 
changes considered,  and  who  would  wish  J^^^Undards  ^^^'J^^J^  ^^„**J"^i'^y  SIX  SShonty  of  U.8.  Government.  ThU 
to  rush  something  through  for  the  benefit  J^f '£e%artlient  of  S^eS.  r^sevelt  part  of  Federal  criminal  jurUdlctlon  Is  here 
of  special  interests  as  against  full  con-  pointed  out  that  this  procedure  should  pre-  not  m  pointy            ««,,nov«d    that    Federal 
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such  Jurtadlotlon  e^i"?*^  ^''^*"_2flrJ^ 
^duct  ha.  concerned  fleld*  of  »^«^  »;- 

■uch  M  lurtadlcUon  over  high  tareaaon  %na 
!iSm"  U^wXB».  protection  at  the  lnt«e.t 
S^irintegrlty  of  th.  -imlnl^tlo^  have 
supplied  such  jurUdicUonalb«U.  3?f^«^ 
criminal  jurladlctlon  over  bribery  otJvitinJ. 
Im^oi  over  resistance  or  obrtnicUon  at 

''ISi  mSS^tlon.  point  to  ml««nduct  or 
suSrpUuUar  Iclnd  which  >-  n<^  P^^J'^, 
in  the  fleld  of  the  cooamon  law  Bribery  oi 
^'i^'^olncers  IS  not  P-^'«f  3^^^^  ^« 
mon  law  crime  o*  officers  ot  a  State  or  Its 

'Vo^^tt..  subetanual  Interest  of  Fed- 
erS  5Jv"nment  ha.  led  to  the  assumption 
^  FeJSIal  jurisdiction  over  parUcular  nUa- 
?on^ct  whl^h  by  Itself  U  al«>  «°^"°°^^2 
ie  penal  law  of  the  SUte.^  Th*  tamo*^ 
decision  in  CunningKam  ySeagU^  m  U^^ 

1   (1890)   Ulustrate.  this  ^^^^^ ^^^^.^^^  ^  A 
decision  Barrett  v.  US..  83  F^a<»  »"  (OC^/L 

7,  1938)  concerning  the  '»^'»f'  °L| 'P'Se 
aaent  of  the  predecessor  of  the  FBI.  Tne 
defense  m«ie  an  attack  on  the  consUtu- 
Sonilty^nLe  Federal  statute  establishing 
?he  crSe  upon  the  ground  that  the  prose- 
cution of  mSrder  fall,  within  the  exclusive 
t^«llcUon  of  the  State  (of  the  locus) 
S  attack  was  "J-ted  with  refer.no,  to 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  In  the  Neagle 

"^Tbj'^Se  tr««lcal  event,  surrounding  the 
J^lZatlorTf  President  Kennedy  prove 
that  State  enforcement  of  criminal  rniBCon- 
duct  which  by  Itnelf  constitute,  a  conmion 
law  crime  l.  at  times  Insufficient  Such 
State  action  might  even  be  frustra^  Jj" 
cause  of  territorial  limitations  on  t^«  »^ 
thorlty  of  State  officers  In  matters  prop- 
„ly    Within    the   «x»pe    of   hlghejrt    naUonal 

interest.  Federal  CK>'"^«f\^»^°^i^^*u! 
exclusive  authority  to  leglslaU.  to  InvesU- 
gate   and  to  adjudicate  certain  criminal  con- 

**Tc)  However,  under  our  Federal  system  the 
admlnlsuatlon  of  criminal  Justice  reets  prin- 
cipally with  the  States.  See  t,^«  «°IP^"^ 
laid  on  this  point  In  Screws  v.  U.S..  328  "=. 
il  (IMS)  and  Bartfcin  v  Illinois.  859  U^  121 
(iVmV  And  see  Mr  Justice  BUck  (Joined 
iy  ^tlce.  Reed.  Frankfurter.  «.d  Douglas) 
mssenUng  In  Rutkin  v.  US..  343  UB  130 
(1982)  He  said:  "BXtortlon.  robbery,  em- 
{>ezzlement.  and  offenses  of  that  nature  «e 
traditionally  matters  of  local  concern^  He 
Jarred  to  Jerome  v.  US     318  Y-?^i?l\,^ 

(1943)    where  it  was  said .*^*\     ?^ 

considerations  gave  additional  we»8i»t  to^ 
view  that  where  Congress  U  creating  offenses 
which  duplicate  •  •  '  State  law,  court, 
should  be  reluctant  to  expand  the  defl;n~ 
offenses  beyond  the  clear  requirements  of 
the  terms  of  the  statute." 

(d)   However,    «ich   statements   show    on 
the  other  hand  that  the  fact  that  the  un- 
lawful  conduct   constitutes   a   comrnon    law 
crime  such  as  homicide  or  robbery  does  not 
preclude   Congress  from   making    It   a   Fed - 
eral     crime.     Sending     threatening     »e«e"^ 
•  K     a  letter  containing  any  threat  to  take 
t^e'  life  of,  or  to  inflict  bodily  harm  upon^ 
the  addressee  or  any  other  person  cloee  to 
him.  constitutes  a  common  law  crime,     ur 
Clark  and  Marshall.  "A  Treatise  on  the  Law 
S    ^es."    772     (2d    ed.    1912)        However 
Con^STfelt  It  necessary  to  e«t*bllsh  such 
threats  against  the  President  of  the  United 
S^:::,^anrsucce««rs  tojf'  %«J<L«-^"^ 
special  Federal  crime     S^IJ  ^^ /-^Ma- 
amended  by  Public  Law  87-«29.  Oct.  15.  1962) 
The  great  bulk  of  such  congressional  ac- 
tivity in  the  neld  of  criminal  law  rests  upon 
the  constitutional  power  of  Congrew  to  en- 
act laws  "necessary  and  proper"  In  the  ex- 
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ecuUon  of  the  power.  ^^^^^^^J^^^ 
<rrM.  U.S  Constitution,  article  II,  secuon 
I^us^7  see  Schwartz.  -Federal  Criminal 
JuJlSSlon.-^tc..  13.  "Law  and  Oontempo- 

Te)'T?a^^°^ly.t!faV'^l  SUte  court,  have 
re  ^  to  bix  a  second  trial  even  though 
;^'.^as  been  a  prior  trial  by  ^-f-^'^^^ 
for  the  same  unMxrlal  conduct,  and  ao  have 
K^e^i  ^ru  acted  In  the  conv^  ^Jua- 
*i^r.  <«M  es  Bartkin  v.  /UinOM  (1W») 
'supra  a^-  t/Sv  Lanza.  2*0  US.  3T7  (1922)^ 
?ml  mea^n.  that  the  second  I»^,^«<>g°J2 
a  different  government,  eg.  that  of  *  8^«« 
dcS.  not  vlSiate  the  constitutional  problbl- 
tlS  against  double  Jeopardy.     See  the  de- 

'^'•(TATr:;^!^  derived  from  the  current 
line  of  Ai:Sons  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 

section  711  reads: 

"Section  3281.  DUtrlct  courts:  Ths  dU- 
trlcfS^M  "  the  united  SUtes  shall  have 
o^^g'lnTuurlsdlctlon.  ^-'^'-^'^^  ^''''T^^ 
of  the  States,  of  all  offenses  against  the  laws 
of  the  United  States."  . 

But  this  IS  followed  by  the  •««<^<*  '^^T 
««tlon  taken  from  RS.  section  8828  which 

'^'othlng  in  thU  title  shall  be  held  to  take 
away  or  topalr  the  JurlsdlcUon  of  the  courU 
o7  the  -Te^rS  StatJs  under  the  law.  there- 

°'ln  sexton  v    California.  189  U5^819.  824 
(1003)    the  US.  Supreme  Court  sald^ 
*  fuming  that,  but  for  thU  ^on^  ^ 
StatTcourt  be  without  Jurisdiction,  we  are 
of^e  S^nlon  that  It  take,  the  ca..  «it  of 
the  provisions  of  other  sections  oV"^«  ^f. 
'SJvlsed  Statute.)  namely  •  •  *  •^"'Ssi) 
now  the  Grst  subsection  of  18  US.C.  3331), 
^°t7on  6328  (now  the  ^nd  •-'^^o'^^ 
i«  nsc    3331).     (The  lart  mentioned)  Me- 
lon MM  musi  be'  construed  as  creating  an 
IxcepUon    to   the    general   rule  ^^"^^ 
these  other  actions  In  regard  ^"^Jjf?^^ 
tion  of  the  Federal  courts.    The  Wew  Torx 
CoSrt  Of  Appeals  placed  t»^«  «°«/°^^^ 
tlon  on  that  section  In  a  very  ;:5"-r«*^^ 

opinion  prepared  by  ^Pff'^.ff  Jy     jW 
c«e    of    people    v.    Welch.    141    If.T.    aw. 

277   •    •    •."  , 

likewise  in  the  recent  decision  Pennsyl- 
,a).Z^  NeZn.  350  U.S.  497,  801.  not.  10 
(1956)  the  Supreme  Court  said: 

•The  office  of  the  second  sentence  (of  18 
use  sec  3231)  is  merely  to  limit  the  effect 
of  tSe^rl^ctional  grant  of  the  first  sen- 
unce  There  was  no  Intention  to  resolve  par- 
U?ufar  supersession  questions  by  the  section 
(sec.  3231)  ■• 


n     WHY    CAN    8TATX    CXIMINAL   JUIUSDICTION    BX 

rXCLtJOXD? 

(a)   As  mentioned  before,  the  US  Supreme 

court  drew  heavily  In  the  S*,"^'^,  "^  "^J 
on  Chief  Judge  Andrews'  oviriionU^  People 
V  Welch,  supra.  This  was  a  case  *«iln8 
with  a  State  prosecution  based  on  a  deatn 
^.ulttng  from^  criminal  negligence  on  the 
part  of  a  pilot  operating  a  »h»P  °^„^X  "^J^ 
ion  River.  The  highest  court  «'  New  York 
Affirmed  the  concurring  Jurisdiction  of  the 
State.     Said  the  court  ( 141  N.Y .  at  273) 

•'.  •  •  It  is  obvious  that  to  exclude  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  courts  over  matters 
within  their  ordinary  i^*-^\*i'°^j"'*  i^r 
tentlon  of  Congress  to  exerc^  ^^'^^Z 
should  be  distinctly  '"^n''*"^  *"'* 'f  JA^* 
legislation  relied  upon  to  deprive  tj^*  State 
Surts  of  jurisdiction  Uiould  be  clear  and 
Tnalmblguous.  There  can  be  no  presumptton 
that  State  authority  U  excluded  tj^ J^ 
mew    fact    that    Congreas    has    legislated 


There  must  bs  .xpres.  words  of  ««luslon^ 
or  a  manifest  repugnancy  in  the  exercl*.  of 
State  authority  over  the  subject 

The  court  of  appeals  considered^  ^ere- 
fore  the  Jurtsdlctlon  of  the  New  York  courts 
t^proeecute  and  to  convict  the  accused  for 
mansuughter   ("NT.  Penal  Law"  "sc.  1062) 

Tnot  ousted  by  the  -P^^'A ^'^ll'^on  sSJ 
Federal  Criminal  Code.  RS..  r^"on  M44 
(18U5C.1115)  I-tablUtilngaF«ltfalcrtm. 
of  a  pilot  to  cause  by  hU  negligence  the  loss 
of  a  person's  life).  _,^.„» 

(b)    Where  the  fleld  Is  one  of  dominant 
national     Interest    and     responsiblUty    and 
Sngre-i    has    enacted    legislation    pursuant 
S  the  power  delegated  to  It  by  the  Consti- 
tuUon  such  as  the  "neoessary  »^^,,P[°Pr 
clause— article    I.   action   VIH.   claUM    1»- 
T^n^  argu«l   that  thereby  State   legU- 
Ut^on  JJTho^gh  enact«l  in  a  field  U-adlUon- 
ally  within   the  legislative  power  eVStates. 
I,    superseded      Traditional    hs-i    been    the 
view  to  leave  the  deflnlllon  and  sanction  of 
ToSTl  offense,  to  the  Stat...     But  U  an  at- 
t^pt  on  the  life  of  the  Chief  «^ff"tlve  erf 
tt^e  Nation  a.  merely  local  a.  an  attempt  on 
Se  life  of  Mr.  Smith  or  Mr.  Jone.?     Is  not 
Se  national  Interest  In  the  life  of  the  holder 
of  the  Presidential  office  "ofo^'f  *^\ 'S^* 
congre«ilonal  legislation  baa«l  °n  this  inter- 
est must,  even  in  the  ab«nce  of  a  •P^^JJ^c 
statement  to  thl.  effect,  be  ""-"f  "^^  P"". 
elude  enforcement  of  the  law  of  a  SUte  desi- 
ing  with  the  crime  of  intentional  WHln*^ 
a   h^n    being    within    It-   territory ?_rae 
?act  that  legislation  on  ^omici.^^t^^^^ 
a  field  •traditionally  occupied    by  the  StaM. 
doe.   not   entail    the    consequence    that   the 
State  mu.t  have  concurrent  control,  but  doe. 
require  that  the  intent  of  Congre«.  to  ex- 
clude such  control  must  clearly  be   mani- 

^*S^'  e  g  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  speaking  for 
thfu's  Supreme  Court  in  «<^,v^S«"*«  '* 
Elevator  Co"^.  831  UB.  218.  230  (1M7) : 

"So  we  start  with  the  assumption  that  the 
hUtorlc  police  powers  of  th«  State,  were  not 
to  be  superseded  by  the  Federal  actunles. 
Sat  was  Uie  clear  and  "^nlfest  purpo^of 
congress.      (ClUngca.es.)      Such  a  purpo- 
may    be    evidenced    in    several    ways      Th« 
«:heme  of  Federal  ^egulaUon  may  he  -o  per- 
vasive as  to  make  r~-°nable  the  Inference 
that  congress   left   no  room  for  t^e   StaVBS 
to  supplement  It.     (Citing  cases.)     Or  th. 
act    of     Congress    may     touch    a    fl«»f  J^ 
Which  the  P^eral   interest  U  «)  do^^^ 
that  the  Federal  system  wiU  »>e  assumed  to 
preclude  enforcement  of  State  laws  on  the 
Same  subject.     Hines  v.  ^«»'^f^"!' "LJ^ft 
52.    Or  the  State  policy  may  Pr«*"ce  a j^^* 
inconsistent  with  tiie  objective  of  the  Fed- 
eral statute.    Hill  v.  Florida.  325  ^5. J»8    _ 

(c)  Naturally  an  examination  of  the  legis- 
Utive  mstoTy  of  the  propo.«l  bUl  to  pun- 
5h  murderous  attack,  on  the  ^°^f «;^^^ 
Presidential  Office  and  Pf^^^^^f  Se^^ 
take  such  Office,  might  «bow.  that  taken  as  a 
whole,  congrew  Intended  to  give  I^*"^  »"" 
Thoritie.  aiTd  court,  an  exclusive  control  over 
the  .ubject  matter  so  that  no  room  ^a*D^° 
feft  for  any  action  by  the  ftate^   Howe^^ 
the     numerous    controversies     with    wWch 
courU  had  to  deal  on  the  q"«»tlon  of  con- 
current criminal  Jurisdiction  of  the  State, 
.how  that  a  porttlve  .tatement  to  the  effect 
SarthVFedeVal  Government  ha.  preempted 
St  s?bj^t  would  make  such  controversies 
superfluous.    Thus,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
nSrt  an  express  P~vi-lon  in  the  act  under 
consideration  that  the  Federal  authority  to 
prosecute  and  to  adjudicate  the  crime  shaU 
be  exclusive  of  any  other  authority. 


in   AT  ANT  CASK  p»io»rrT  or  rafOAL  nos*- 

cxmoN  sHomJ)  b«  wmcwkd 

If     against    the    suggestion,    concurrent 

jurlsdiciion  of  the  States  were  not  eUmlnatjd 

some  care  should  be  taken  that  the  slmul 


196J!^ 

taneous  prosecution  of  the  criminal  assault 
in  Jurisdiction,  both  Federal  and  State. 
should  be  avoided  For  several  reasons: 
Here  only  a  few  of  such  reasons  may  be  men- 
tioned As  the  Oswald  case  shows,  State 
investigation  leaves  much  to  be  desired  from 
the  standpoint  of  proper.  If  not  due.  process 
of  law  Furthermore,  the  usual  practice  in 
turning  over  a  prisoner  while  he  U  serving  a 
sentence,  eg.  Federal  one.  to  the  authorities 
of  the  other  Jurisdiction,  e.g..  the  State,  for 
the  purpose  of  his  standing  trial  there,  can. 
of  course,  not  be  followed  when  death  pen- 
alty Is  the  punishment.  In  addition,  double 
prosecution  In  different  JxirUdlctlons  is 
source  of  procrastination  and  confusion;  for 
different  administrative  agencies  Investigate 
on  the  basis  of  different  laws  and  different 
standards  without  a  real,  mutual  assUtance 
and  disclosure. 

The  exclusion,  clearly  stated  in  the  act,  of 
any  other  authority  than  the  Federal  one,  is 
therefore  highly  desirable. 

However.  If  this  suggestion  were  not  fol- 
lowed. It  should  at  least  be  provided  In  the 
act  that  upon  the  request  of  the  attorney 
for  the  Federal  Government  charged  with  the 
Investigation  and  oroeecutlon  of  the  crime, 
a  district  court  may  issue  an  order  restrain- 
ing all  authorities  of  the  State  in  which  the 
crime  was  committed  from  prosecuting  any 
Investigation  or  proceeding  until  further 
orders  of  the  court.  See  for  a  similar  re- 
straint In  order  to  protect  the  priority  of 
Federal  proceedings,  the  provision  in  28 
UJ3.C.  2381. 

IV.  A  FEW  CONCLUSIVI  REMARKS 

The  proposed  legislation  proceeds  upon  the 
exclusive  Jvirlsdlctlon  of  the  Federal  courts 
as  basis. 

The  use  of  18  US.C   1114.  for  the  sub- 
ject   here    under     discussion     Is    not    ad- 
visable.     This    provision    deals    with    mur- 
derous  attacks   on   a    Judge   of   the    United 
SUtes.  U.S.  marshals  or  other  officers  "whUe 
engaged  In  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties"  or  "on  account  of  the  performance 
of  such  duties."    The  bill  in  contemplation 
should   not   be  restricted   to  the  protection 
of  the  Incumbent  or  prospective  holder  of  the 
highest  office  against  murderous  attacks  com- 
mitted  upon    them   while   performing   their 
function  or  because  of  their  functions.    The 
lives  of  the  President.  Vice  President,  or  the 
officers  next  In  succession  to  the  Presidential 
Office  should  be  protected,  regardless  of  time 
and  place  of  their  functions.    To  illustrate, 
an  attack  upon  the  President  while  taking 
a  weekend  rest  calls  for  no  less  a  sanction 
than  an  attack  made  upon  him  In  the  White 
House  or  at  an  official  reception. 

Threats  against  the  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, etc.,  to  take  the  life  or  to  Inflict  bodUy 
harm  are  already  sanctioned  In  18  U.S.C.  871. 
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or   TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  5, 1964 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  had  the  privilege  of  address- 
ing the  Texas  Breakfast  Club  at  the 
Congressional  Hotel.  Mr.  Larry  Jones,  of 
Austin.   Tex.,   who   is   Deputy   General 


Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
is  president  of  the  club. 
My  talk  was  as  follows : 
The  vastness  of  the  Federal  Ooverrunent 
Is  a  fact  of  life  that  concerns  us  all.     Big 
government— like  big  buslncM.  big  finance, 
and  big  labor— frightens  the  less  hardy  soul. 
Most  of  us  accept  bigness  as  an  inevitable 
development  of  our  age.     We  may  not  like 
it,  but  there  It  Is. 

Long  ago,  I.  for  one.  felt  that  big  govern- 
ment was  here  to  stay,  and  I  have  attempted 
In  whatever  way  I  could  to  make  It  efficient 
and  responsible  to  the  will  of  our  people.  In 
the  Congress,  I  am  certainly  not  alone  in 
seeking  these  objectives.  I  believe  that  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  Just  as  sincerely  working 
toward  these  goaU  as  I  have  been.  But  we 
are  tremendously  handicapped. 

We  are  too  frequently  forced  to  accept 
other  people's  reports  on  legislation  before 
the  Congress.  We  are  not  adequately  staffed 
to  have  proper  evaluation  made  regarding 
legislation  that  comes  before  us.  It  Is  my 
belief  that  Congress  needs  a  vast  increase  In 
the  niunber  of  technical  consultants  and 
legal  and  economic  advisers  to  report  directly 
to  the  Congressman  they  work  for.  As  It  is 
today,  we  of  the  Congress  are  too  often 
presented  with  information  that  is  slanted 
favorably  toward  special  Interests. 

Our  world  has  become  so  specialized  that 
It  is  actually  impossible  for  any  one  man 
to  cover  adequately  all  of  the  subjects  that 
come  before  us.  Some  committee  report, 
run  300  or  400  pages.  They  are  full  of  re- 
search material  on  a  particular  subject,  but 
what  Congressman  has  the  time  to  digest 
and  evaluate  all  of  the  Information  and  mis- 
information which  Is  thus  available  to  us? 

If  we  were  properly  staffed — each  Con- 
gressman with  two  or  three  additional  com- 
petent and  well-trained  aids— to  help  us 
arrive  at  correct  decUions  by  studying  the 
subjects  we  necessarily  must  vote  on.  I  don't 
believe  that  some  of  the  legislative  mistakes 
that  take  place  now  would  be  possible.  I 
think  that  we  would  cerUlnly  minimize  the 
margin  for  legislative  blundering. 

In  my  35  years'  experience  In  the  Con- 
gress I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
practically  all  Members  desire  to  be  more 
knowledgeable  than  they  are  on  bills  that 
do  not  come  before  their  own  immediate 
purview.  As  it  is.  we  get  legislation  pre- 
sented to  us,  or  we  get  lobbyist  material 
forwarded  to  us — let  us  say — on  salmon  fish- 
ing m  Alaska.  Now  I  like  salmon — whether 
it's  from  Alaska  or  someplace  else — but  if 
I  have  to  vote  on  some  regulation  or  legisla- 
tion concerning  it— on  whether  its  fisher- 
men should  be  subsidized  or  not^whether 
the  Japanese  pr  somebody  else  is  affected  by 
my  vote — I  am  concerned,  because  I  fear  that 
I  have  been  unable  to  give  adequate  consid- 
eration to  the  matter  at  hand.  And  so  it 
U  on  down  the  Une — on  one  subject  after 
another. 

I  do  not  by  design  slight  any  particular 
subject  that  comes  before  us.  but  there  are 
Just  so  many  hours  in  a  day.  and  although 
I  work  practically  a  7-day  week,  I  simply  do 
not  have  the  time  to  study  sufficiently  the 
myriad  and  varied  proposals  that  come  be- 
fore the  Congress.  Think  of  It^l  1.296  bills 
were  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives last  year— 646  of  these  were  passed. 
Thirty-nine  Joint  resolutions  were  also 
passed.  Most  of  these  laws  I  am  confident 
are  for  the  good  of  the  country,  but  there 
are  others  that  had  no  business  becoming 
law  Now  if  I  had  in  my  office  an  economlft 
and  a  legal  adviser— and  if  every  other  Mem- 
ber had  the  same  qualified  assistance  to 
screen  proposed  legislation  and  evaluate  It— 
you  may  rest  assured  that  the  quality  of 
our  national  laws  would  Improve.  And  some 
of   the   "sleeper"   amendments   and   special 


Interest  laws  that  eventually  come  back  to 
embarrass  the  Congress  never  would  have 
passed — if  the  Congress  had  been  adequately 
staffed  as  I  now  propose. 

I  have  not  been  talking  to  hear  myself 
talk.  This  whole  business  is  as  serious  as 
anything  that  coijfronts  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  bigness  of  government  that  I 
spoke  about  is  here  to  stay.  It  is  going  to 
be  Intelligent,  well-managed  bigness — or  it 
Is  going  to  be  catastrophic.  Since  we  in  the 
Congress  will  be  required  to  give  the  new 
guidelines  In  the  form  of  new  legislation,  we 
must  go  about  the  task  Intelligently.  This 
we  cannot  do  unless  we  are  buttressed  by 
those  equipped  to  help  us  research  these 
Issues. 

As  It  Is  now.  too  frequently  the  Congress 
accepts  what  is  handed  to  it  by  various 
lobbyists — and  even  representatives  from 
Federal  agencies  and  regulatory  bodies. 
Sometimes  this  information  U  excellent — 
but  every  now  and  then  we  discover  to  our 
dismay  that  we  are  being  advised  by  some- 
one— even  In  the  Government— who  has  a 
special  ax  to  grind.  He  may  have  been  sug- 
gested for  his  post  by  the  particular  indus- 
try that  spawned  him. 

With  the  kind  of  staffing  for  an  individual 
Congressman — as  well  as  an  Increase  in  the 
professional  staff  of  our  conunlttees  that  I 
have  in  mind— it  Just  does  not  follow  that 
we  would  fall  for  some  of  the  organized  mis- 
information that  too  frequently  comes  our 
way.  Our  specialists,  counselors,  and  econ- 
omUts  would  warn  us  that  such  and  such  a 
proposal  would  work  to  the  detriment  of  the 
people  and  to  the  advancement  of  a  par- 
ticular special  Interest  group.  If  what  I 
have  In  mind  were  to  be  put  into  effect.  It 
would  be  more  difficult  to  ignore  or  bypass 
needed  legislation  favcwable  to  the  country 
at  large. 

Today  we  have  a  Federal  debt  of  something 
over  S300  billion.  Before  many  years  this 
debt  could  double  unless  we  are  adequately 
Informed  about  how  we  are  spending  our 
money— who  is  asking  for  it— who  U  re- 
ceiving It— where  we  are  wasteful — and  where 
we  are  prudent.  And  how  much  does  It 
cost  -OB  as  taxpayers  to  pay  Interest  on  an 
ever-increasing  debt?  (As  an  aside,  may  I 
state  that  if  we  had  kept  interest  pay- 
ments down  as  they  were  under  Roosevelt 
and  Truman,  the  national  debt  would  be 
$40  billion  less.) 

So  sold  am  I  on  my  proposal — it  Is  cer- 
tainly not  a  radical  one — that  I  believe  it 
imperative  that  we  get  on  with  the  business 
of  increasing  our  congressional  research  here 
and  now.  Before  this  Congress  adjourns.  I 
am  going  to  present  to  the  Congress  legis- 
lation looking  toward  this  proposition. 

Moreover,  knowing  how  crowded  we  have 
been  and  how  crowded  we  will  remain  despite 
the  new  congressional  office  building  that 
will  open  sometime  this  year,  I  here  and  now 
propose  that  a  new  House  Office  Building  be 
constructed  In  the  area  of  the  other  three 
House  Office  Buildings  In  order  to  provide 
sufficient  office  space  for  all  436  Members 
of  the  House  and  their  expanded  staffs. 

It  U  my  belief  that  any  money  we  would 
spend  for  help  to  staff  our  Congress  ade- 
quately and  to  house  that  staff  would  come 
back  tenfold  in  (a)  cutting  down  the  poesl- 
bUity  of  legUlatlve  blundering;  (b)  reduc- 
ing the  amount  of  special  legislation  passed 
for  special  Interest  groups  that  do  not  deserve 
the  favors  they  derive,  and  (c)  accelerating 
the  passage  of  worthwhUe  legislation  desired 
by  most  of  the  American  people. 

We  cannot  get  too  much  knowledge  about 
the  intricacies  and  difficulties  of  our  scien- 
tific age.  and  we  cannot  expect  to  cramp 
our  congressional  scholars,  counselors,  and 
advisers  with  inadequate  quarters.  L«t  th«re 
be  more  Ught— and  let  there  be  room  for  the 
lamplighttfs. 
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SENATE 

Friday,  March  6, 1964 

(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  February 
26.1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a  m  •  oj 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 

^^^ThSZ"  He^*^^^^^^^     Brown 
HaT^sD.D       offered     the     foUowing 

prayer : 

Almighty  God.  who  art  <^e  jbito^ 
neace  of  the  universe,  we  bow  before  Thee 
mh^lity  and  reverence.   Breathe  upon 

the  pathway  our  feet  must  tread  s 
thorny  we  may  march  on  as  valiant  pil- 
SSS''sustaln'ed  by  the  confident  as- 
surance that  the  kingdoms  of  this  worid 
S  become  at  last  the  kingdom  of  Thy 

^^S  rforth.  we  beseech  Th- -^J 
threshold  of  a  new  day.  armed  with  Thy 
^wer  to  right  wrong,  to  overcome  evil 

and  endure  hardships.  t>utjn  aU  th  ngs 
to  serve  Thee  bravely,  faithfully.  Joy- 
fully that  at  the  end  of  the  day's  labor 
iS  we  kneel  for  Thy  blessing.  TTiou  may- 
est  find  no  blot  upon  our  shield. 

In  the  dear  Redeemers  name  we  ask 
it.    Amen 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
were  severally  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  AdministraUon : 

H.  Con.  R«s.  29 
rnncurrent      resolution      authorizing      the 
prlnSng  of  additional  cople.  of  a  Veterans' 
Beneflta  Calculator 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  f  P^fJ'^^^f^^^! 
^the  senate  concurring) .  That  a/^'  %^°" 
elusion  of  the  second  session  of  the  Hghty- 
e lehth  Congress  there  shall  be  printed  fifty 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  copies  of  a 
veterans  Benefits  Calculator  Prep^ed  by  tje 
Veterans'   Affairs   Committee   of    which    two 
thousand  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
ieteraM'   Affairs   Committee,  two  thousand 
cop"s^or    the    use    of    the    Committee    on 
^F^Eance.    thirty-seven    thousand   f^ur^un- 
dred   and  eighty-five   copies  for   ""^  ^  °; 
f>.-    Hnuse    Of    Representatives,    and    eight 
SouSnd  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five  copies 
for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

H.  Con.  R«a    2*"^ 
Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  prlnt- 
mg^Sltlonal  copies  of  House  Document 
104  Eighty-eighth  Congress 

Resolved  by  the  House  °f  ^T^"'^'^''''^ 
I  the  Senate  concurHng),  That  there  be 
iilnted  three  hundred  thousand  additional 
Sp^eTof  House  Document  Nu'^'f^.-J.^ 
flrSt  .e«.lon.  =»8»^ty-elghth  Congr^.  entUled 
•Our  nag  "  of  which  two  hundred  thouaana 
s2^11  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
^tatlves.  and  one  hundred  thousand  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 


amendment.  It  is  the  view  of  the  Sena- 
SS  froS  west  Virginia  that  such  legis- 
lation should  receive  the  benefit  of  fuU 
heirfngs  and  careful  deliberation  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  prior  to  consid- 
eration by  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
nore  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  en 
b?S' to  amendments  Nos.  454  and  456 

ofSred  by  the  Senator  ^rom  New  J^^^^^^ 
[Mr  Williams!,  upon  which  there  is  a 
Imitation  of   1   hour's   debate,   equally 

"^^Thf  senator  from  New  Jersey  IMr. 
Williams]  is  recognized. 

The  rule  of  germaneness  Is  in  opera- 

"°J5r  wnXIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson]. 


THE  JOURNAL 
on  request  of  Mr.  McGovwit.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  Oie 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday. 
March  5. 1964,  was  dispensed  with. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  united  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr  Miller,  one  of  his  secreUries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  me^ages 
r^om  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 

°^fFo?nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  following  concurrent 
resolutions,  in  which  It  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H  Con  Res.  29  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  a  Veterans'  Benefits  Calculator: 

H  Con  Res  247  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  printing  additional  copies  of  House 
Document  No.  104.  88th  Congress:  and 

H  Con  Res.  2W.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  "  *  «°^  J*^.^ 
ment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  the  Dfci*'*"^^  °', 
Independence,  and  providing  for  additional 

cople*. 


H.  CoN.  R«»    266 
concurrent      re«.lutlon       authorizing      the 
printing  as  a  House  document  of  the  Con- 
stitution  of    the   united    States^  togethw 
with  the  D«:laratlon  of  Independence,  and 
providing  for  additional  copies 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
ithefZteZmcumngu  That  the  Constltu- 
ilon   of   the   united   States,   as  ^''^J^ 
January  23.  1964,  together  ''"f  .""  ^^^^^ 
tlon  of  independence,  be  P^'^^ted  as  a  House 
da:ument.  with  an  Index.  In  such  form  and 
ft^le^  may  be  directed  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mluee  on  Minting:    and  that  one  hundred 
Sd    six    thousand    sU    hundred    additional 
^ples  be  printed,  of  which  eighty  t^o^»»?f 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  copies  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  House  of  ^P"BenU.t^yjn  and 
wenty-five    thousand    seven    hundx,^  and 
nfty  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 


AGRICULTURAL   ACT  OF   ISJ*-'^^ 
COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideraUon 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196  >  to  encourage  In- 
creased consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat)  to  maintain  the  mcome  of  cot- 
ton producers,  to  Provide  a  speclJJ  re- 
search program  designed  to  lower  costs 
of  production,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8KNATO«  BANDOLPH-8  FOamON  ON  THX  HXUBKA 
AMKNDMXNT     (NO.    434) 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  yes- 
terday the  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph]  was  aljscnt  from 
the  Senate  for  reasons  of  his  health.  U 
present,  he  would  have  voted  against 
the  Hruska  amendment,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  Is  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2525.  a  DUi 
introduced  by  myself,  which  Is  directed 
toward  the  same  problem  as  the  HruskA 


WHTTESTONE  COULEE  UNIT.  CHIEF 
JOSEPH  DAM  PROJECT 
Mr.  JACKSON.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  consider  Calendar  No.  907.  Sen 
ate  bill  2447. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
po^ The^blU  will  be  stated  by  title,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  CHlET  CL..K.  A  bill  (S.  2447)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  ^^}^^;^'^^ 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
WWte?t5,^e  cVulee  unit  of  ti^e  Okanog^- 
Similkameen  division.  CWef  J<>f  Pjl^ 
project.  Washington,  and  for  other  pur- 

**°^e  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl  wm 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
SIrf  reSlng.  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of%Jir^entativeV  of  the  Vnit^  States ^^ 
America  in  Congress  "^^''t  j^JS^'/^JS 

-rrwatJ^r^tJeTrr^U^^^^^ 

wiLm^n  !or  the  purpose  of  undertaking 
the  rehabilitation  and  »>«*t«™f°*  ^^ '^ 
ing  work,  serving  a  major  P^f  ^n  ^  towe 
Snds.  and  for  conservation  and  <»«'^»°P^;°^ 
of  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  ^P^^' 
menTof  public  recreation  facilities^  the  Sec- 
^ry  of  the  Interior  U  authorized  to  con- 
ItSct  oi>e«te  and  maintain  the  Whltestone 
Si  Su  of  the  Okanogan-Slmllkameen 
mvist^n  of  the  Chief  Joseph  Dam  P'oJect^n 
accordance  with  the  P~vW«jns  of  toe  T^ 
-ral  reclamation  laws  Act  of  June  17.  iww. 
^St^  3S  and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  or 
SppTem^tary       thereto) .     IT..       prlncg; 

works  of  the  unit  •*»"  ^^^i"*  ^'^^on  of 
to  permit  enlargement  »°^  ,2!,  ^^*!?''  °d 
Speiuicle  Lake  storage;  «1»^  ,^°*^.  J^ 
^ults.  diversion  dam.  P^P^°8  P^J 
and  distribution  systems;  and  necewry 
J^Jks  incidental  to  the  rehablUUtlon  and 
rxpSslon  of  the  existing  Irrigation  syst^^ 
^  2  The  provUlons  of  "e^tlon  2  of  the 
Ar^  Julv  27  1964  (68  SUt.  668.  869) .  sbaU 
Jfa^oSle  to  Se  Whltestone  Coulee  unit 
Tf  'SS^Okanc^^an-SUnllkameen    dl^io^ 

the  Chief  Joseph  P^  P^°iV;.i„^alM^ 
••construction  costs"  u'»<»,,^«"^,_'S*"  ^. 
elude  any  Irrigation  operation,  f  »;i°^°*?**: 

an"d  reP»i-«-«"^,r^.''^5^^  finiu 
^^o^pirCf^njrauS'thtr-^yondtht 
KlSy  S  Se  water  user,  to  pay  during  tliat 
period. 
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♦„«^,^   «  a  Benefit  cost  ratio  50  years  4.9  to  1.  the  RECORD  at  this  time  extracts  from  the 

Sw.  8.  The   Secretary  Is  authorized,  as  a  Beneht  cost  rano  a     y  explanation  Of  the 

part  of  the  Whltestone  Coulee  unit,  to  con-  coMMrrm  position  mii 

■truct.  operate,  and  maintain  basic  public  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Oi"-                              „Ki^+ir.Ti    thp  Pxtract 

recreailorfaclUtles  Including  access  roads  to  .^^.^^lon  and  replacement  of  the  de-  There  being  "O  oWecUon.  the  extract 

acquire  or  otherwise  to  Include  within  thfe  ^^^lorated  Irrigation  facilities  of  the  White-  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  KECORD. 

unit  area  such  adjacent  lands  or  Interests  ^^^^  Reclamation  District  and  development  ^s  follows: 

therein  as  are  necessary  for  present  or  future  ^^  additional  storage  facilities  will  not  only  .^^^   committee  on  Interior  and   Insular 

public    recreation    use.    and    to    provide    lor  ^g^g^,.  ^  serious  decline  In  the  local  economy  j^^^    ^   whom    was   referred   the   bUl.   8. 

public  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  same  and  ^^^  ^^j  ^^^  provide  a  stimulus  to  further  2493    ^  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 

of  the  water  areas  of  the  unit  In  a  manner  ^^j^    ^     extending   Irrigation   service    to  •     ^    determine    that    certain   costs    of 

coordinated  with  the  other  project  purpo^f^^  new  fruit  lands.    The  population  In  the  dls-  t^^g  and  maintaining  Banks  Lake  and 

The   Secretary   Is   authorized   to  enter  Into  ^^^^^  ^^^  j^  ^^^^  equaUy  divided  between  p^^holes  Reservoir  on  the  Columbia  Basin 

agreements  with  State  or  local  public  agen-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^j  communities.    The  loss  of  ,^^   j^j.   recreational   purposes   are  non- 

cles  or  other  public  entitles  for  the  opera-  Q^m^Uon    from    presently    irrigated    lands  {Teji^bursable,   having   considered   the   same, 

tlon.    maintenance,   or    additional    <leveiop-  ^^^^^  ^^^j^  ^^^^^  ^j  ^he  present  system  Is  favorably  thereon  with  amendments, 

ment  of  unit  lands  or  facilities    or  ^J*"'  not  reconstructed,  would  not  only  be  dls-  ^nd  recommend  that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do 

pose  of  unit  lands  or  facilities  to  State  or  ^^^^    ^    ^^^^    individual   landowners    but 

local   agencies   or   other   public  entitles   oy  ^^^^^  ^^^  appreciably  affect  the  economy  of  t'                            amendment 

promote  their  development  and  operation  In  ^  '"^^^^rable  benefit-cost  ratio  reflected  In  mated"  Insert  the  word  added  . 
the  public  Interest  for  recreation  purposes,  ^^^f  feasibility  study.  Questioning  at  the  pukposk 
The  costs  of  the  undertakings  described  In  jj^^j.^^  indicated  that  the  ratio  of  4.9  to  1  r^^^  purpose  of  the  bUl  U  to  provide  that 
this  section.  Including  costs  of  Investigation,  ^^^  ^  so-year  period  of  analysis  Is  one  of  the  certain  costs  of  operating  and  maintaining 
planning.  Federal  operation  and  maini«-  ^^^  ^^^^  presented  to  the  committee.  Banks  Lake  and  Potholes  Reservoir  on  the 
nance,  and  an  appropriate  share  or  the  joini  ,^^  interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit-  Columbia  Basin  project  for  recreation  pur- 
costs  of  the  Whltestone  Coulee  unit,  snaii  ^^  endorses  the  enactment  of  S.  2447  and  ^^^  ^^  nonreimbursable.  Qualifications 
be  nonreimbursable.  .^  .  ^  ♦  k^  recommends  Its  enactment  to  the  Senate.  imnosed  by  the  bill  are  that  the  estimated 
SEC.  4.  There  are  »iereby  authorized  to  t^  ^^^^^^  additional  benefits  shaU,  at  least,  equal  the 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  new  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  operation  shall  be 
works  involved  In  t^e  Whltestone  (^ulee  DETERMINATION  OF  COSTS  OF  OP-  consistent  with  authorized  project  functions, 
unit,  of  the  0»^a°o«an-Slniilkameen  dlTUiion          pp^TING  BANKS  LAKE  AND  POT-  valid  contracts,  and  within  limits  of  pump 

Tip?,?  ^SiS'  SS.T»^S'"f  f"'r  ^^^^On..      COLUMBIA  r.«  trS-r.-ns-o.^pJ'^-l  SSpiS 

amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be/^?"*';!,'*,^^  "*;  BASIN  PROJECT  S^ve^opment  of  the  Columbia  Basin  project, 

son  of  changes  In  the  cost  of  construction  TArTr«5nN      Mr    President    I  ask  it  was  testified  that  a  comprehensive  long- 

re*^^°L^e^-rc^ri;Srd"in^  ui^^o^^S^nt^^fatrhrSen^tepro.  rU^^-y  of  to^^^^^^^^^^^    operations  and 

?he«to    such%ums  as  may  be  required  to  ^eed  to  consider  Calendar  No.  908.  Sen-  ^«^f  Jf/  °°';;'^''n[^igatlon    operation, 

operate  and  maintain  said  division.  ^^^  bUl  2493.  bo^h    SanS    iSiTand    p5tho°l«  "ILrvol^ 

Mr   DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President.  I  sug-  The  ACTING  PRESroENT  Pro  tem-  ^^^^^^^^    considerably     during     the     year, 

eest  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  pore.    The  bill  wUl  be  stated  by  title,  for  ^^^    fluctuations    are    normal    for    such 

wSshineton    olSe   in   the   Record    ex-  the  Information  of  the  Senate.  equalizing  and  reregulatlng  reservoirs  in  an 

Washington    piace    "\  "'*;  *\  Phtff   Clerk      A   bill    (S.    2493)  irrigation    system,    but    they    have    a    very 

planatory  portions  of  the  report^  t^^ntho^e  Se  S^retaS   of  the  In-  dTtrtoental  effect  upon  recreational  and  fish 

Mr.  JACKSON.     I  shall  do  so.  to   a^^°Vff^^";f„f!?^-?^              posts  of  and  wildlife  uses.    There  are  years  when  the 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  torior  to  detormme  that  certaln^sts^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^              ^^  ^^^^^  conditions 

sent  to  place  at  this  point  In  the  Record  operating  and  maintaining  Banks  L^e  ^^^  pumping  additional  water  to 

t^  PvSiRnation  of  the  bill   as  contained  and  Potholes  Reservoir  on  the  Columbia  Reservoir  fluctuations,  but  this  would 

^fto^io^i  fNo  Q38)  Basin  project  for  recreational  purposes  Evolve  additional  pumping  costs.   Under  the 

in  the  report  (No.  »^8 J^                   pvtract  are  nonreimbursable.  present  project  authorization  such  operating 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern-  ^u  are  reimbursable.    The  committee  does 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record.  TTie  ACTING  FKi^i              p    ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  appropriate  or  consistent 

as  follows:  ^^^tiHtroHrm  of  thrbill'  ^th   longstanding   policy   to    Include    such 

THE  PROJECT  consideration  of  the  bui.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^f  the  irrigation 

The  Whltestone  Coulee  unit  Is  part  of  the  There  being  "« j>bJfctlon    the  Senate  ^^^^j^^ 

Chief    Joseph    Dam    project    In    Okanogan  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  haa  ^^  ^^^  information  available  estimate* 

County   about  10  miles  south  of  the  Cana-  been   reported  f rcmi  the  Committee  on  ^^^  ^^  benefits  resulting  from  the  reduction 

dlan     border.     Existing     facilities     of     the  interior    and    Insular    Affairs,    with    an  ^j  reservoir  fluctuations  would  Pro^i***  /«^ 

Whltestone  Coulee  unit,  which  were  privately  amendment  on  page  1.  line  5,  after  the  creatlonal  benefits  estimated  to  be  WO-OOO 

developed,  now  Irrigate  1,830  acres,  mainly  .  "estimated",  insert  "added";  so  as  for   Banks    Lake   and    WS.OOO   'or   Potnoies 

orchard  lands.  to  make  the  bill  read :  Reservoir,  for  a  total  ^'^^^''^^J^.l^^^ 

The  plan  of  development  proposed  In  the     to  mase  ine  Diii  reitu_  ^     ^^  ^^  ^^^^^j  ^^^^  ^^  estimated 

nt^kLn  report  Incudes  a  new  diversion          Be  it  enacted   by  ^'^^ /«?^'f   "^,  "°"1^,  to  be  about  $59,000  for  both  reservoirs  or  an 

SSr^nTV>ato  Coulee  Creek,   a  canal   and  of  Representatives  of  ^^1}^^   t^H  ^nd  overall  benefit-cost  ratio  of  2.42  to  1. 

Jl^on  to^  the  water  to  Spectacle  Lake-  America  *^C-anffr"5  a^.emble^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^             ,  ^end  of  allocating 

a  natural  lake  which  remained  In  the  White-  Ing  complete  development  °'  ^''f9°;^''i^  an  Increased  cost  of  water  facilities  for  rec- 

stone   Coulee  after   the  glaciers  receded-a  Basin  project   Washington,  ^he  Secretary  w  ^laiite  purposes  the  committee 

dfke  to  increase  the  actlvl  capacity  of  Spec-  the  Interior  u  ^^^^TfeJ^eouS^^  ^  executive   session   unanimously   endorse, 

tacle    Lake    from    3.800    to    6.250    acre-feet.  ad<»«*  ,*»«°<'^^,  ^"    ^^„  ^^^i^Xnks  Lake  the  enactment  of  S.  2493. 

three  small  pumping  planu.  and  the  rehabll-  ^^- J?^X"^Tvolr  of 'sSS  ??oJ^ct    fS  . 

lUtlon  and  expansion  of  an  existing  gravity  J^^J,f^^°f  ^^.^eonsStenf  v^th   au-  ^^  ^^   ,q«.     THE 

distribution  system.  tSS^  proje^f^ctlons.  valid  contracts.  AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF   1964-THE 

These  improvements  would  ln«";«  »^  ^f «"  ^^  wSiln  uSlts  of  pump  and  canal  capacl-  cOTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

Sr;\L"r eS^e'Ld  ^^uM^S^dTrri  tTe«'.  and  that  any   'ncre^^  op-^  ""^e  Senate  resumed  Uie  consideration 

s^uiS^tor'an  ffdltlonal  705  aeries  of  dry  lands  -^.^^-^'^^-.^.TnCw^^^^^^^  of™  bill  (H.R.  6196)   to  encourage  m- 

which  are  equally  well  suited  to  the  produc-  Jjf  ^f  ^^^f,^,fi°*^^«p^J^^  creased    consumption    of    cotton    (and 

tlon  of  apples.                                                                       ^^^  hunting,  as   determined  by  the  Sec-  wheat) .  to  maintain  the  income  Of  COt- 

Ctost  allocation:  retary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  nonreimburse-  ^^^  producers,  to  provide   a  special   re- 

Irrlgatlon M.  338,  000  able  and  nonreturnable.  search  program  designed  to  lower  cosis 

S:raSb7p^w?/..^"::::::    IIT^  The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  ^^^^^^^^^S^"' '^^^e^iS^nrTlsk 

Nonrelmb^able:  The  blU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  Mr   ^^^^^.^JJ-t  ^  ^^y  suggest 

Area   redevelopment....        806,000  j^^  ^  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  unantaous  co'^^J^^f'^^^fthSSt  the  time 

Pish    and    wildlife    and  .YL      and  passed.  the  absence  of  a  quonm  without  tne  time 

recreation-... ..-^68^  '^-  "f^c^N.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  being   charged    to   ^t^er    side   on   the 

roui  cct... 8.312.000  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m  amendment  now  pending. 
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*%n'5.rcSe  or   Wheat,   because   the 
peJ."din%m  proposes  onl.  a  2  year  pro- 


productlon  to  keep  supply  and  demand 
^"-^LrS  of  course,  the  Quid  pro  quo 
^"^rLXThe  farmers  would  like  to 


rSie";^^  "^thout   the    time   being  ^J^'J^.^.^^^  ^seJ  o^Ty  a  2^year  pro^  en^y'tlie  LsTV  airp^^^^e  worl^ 

arged  to  either  side.  ^m  amendment  No.  456  would  mere  y  enJoy  j^^^   ^he   Government 

■?he  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  gram  am  ^^^^  ^^   Agriculture  to  large  ^j  ^he  country,  but  no 

>U. _   o...,H.nt.  I  ask  S  tie  problem  and  make  such  recom^^  orernment  meddling  in  the.rbuBine^^ 


"^Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  P^e^f  "^.J^^^^^r 
unanimous  consent  to  suspend  further 
rtrooP^KilnKS  Under  the  quorum  call, 
^^e  ACITOO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
po^ wSt  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
■S^e  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
Mr  wSllAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Pr^Jdent^pending  wnendments  are 

amendment  Nos.  454  and  456^  ^e 

T   tvlieve   these   amendments  can   vk 

?^u5^d  that  is  the  man  who  pays  the 
bUl 


direct    ine    cs«rv;ici,€»i j    «»    .-^--  ^„_, 

study  the  problem  and  make  such  recom- 

wheat  t^o^^«««'  ">  "  "'"'1"  "^^^ 
The  situation  In  relation  to  wheat  Is  a 

'"S" -- Te  rh ' "ac^aTan'S 
S^eTcon^oS  tut  such  contro^  -  -J 
pffpctlve  because  far  more  bushels  are 
'prSuced  than  are  certificated  under  the 
nrogram     But  In  the  case  of  cotton  tne 

r  r.n'  ^e^  "■lll'MIe  S",lrr 

he  pr  ce  supiS^t  subsidies  given  to  any 

tamer  would  be  based  on  a  baleage  allot- 

Sent"rather  than  an -e«e  a,  otment^ 


>llcy.  ana  wi»«.  »  -"- ^  rather  than  an  acre»Kc  »»"""-•". 

'Ir        f  tPn  the  debate  on  agricultural  S  Is  the  way  In  which  the  amendment 

Too  often  '^^^^f,^„°f7he  narrow  con-     would  work.  __   ..   __ 

bills  revolves  around  the  narr^^^^ 


bills  revolves  arounu  ^-^     Tv,  "  «o1vm 
flirts  among  the  farm  groups  themselves 
?  JhinTu^  about  time  to  give  a  lltUe 
Lnsideration    to    the    taxpaying    con- 
s2^e?s  o    our  cities  and  suburbs,  who 
ndW  represent  a  full  two-thirds  of  the 

^^rartrergte^itUeco^^^^^^^^^^ 

rne%?e%S:;^^-ornr^3e^o^ 
SieTr  owT^^  the  fanners  who  do  not  benefit 
from  tW  Drice  support  programs,  but 
wCh^l  to  pick  UP  the  $2.7  billion  tab 
^ch   yelr    a?ong   with  their  city   and 

suburban  neighbors.  ,„,„^rQ  of 

I  do  not  know  how  many  farmers  of 
this  Wnd  there  are  In  the  Nation    but 
Seir   number   Includes   aUno^/^^   the 
farmers  In  New  Jersey,  the  State  l  rep 
iSSit     It  does  not  include  a  single  cot- 
S?  farmer     It   includes   a  few  wheat 
famerr  very  few  New  Jersey  farmers 
h«.neflt  from  the  support  program. 
*^rwant  to  support  the  bill.    J  have  »up. 
ported  farm  programs,  even  though  the 
farmers  of  my  State  receive  Uttle  or  no 
benefit  under  the  P"«^  ..  ...w,^     we 
We  are  one   nation.  ln<"!^^f,^«_rs! 
know  that  the  farm  program  is  neces 
S^     The  amendments  are  designed  to 
S2e  t™arm  program  reaUstic  In  terms 
of  Its  objectives.  , 

The  amendments  are  designed  to  cl<^ 

n  looohole  in  our  farm  laws  that  costs 

JheTaxpayers  hundreds  of  "nilMons  o 

doUars  a  year.    It  Is  a^oophole  Uiat  has 

saddled  our  Nation  with  the  most  stag 

SrSrsurpluses  the  world  has  ever  seen^ 

^  One  of  the  marvels  of  pur  country  Is 

mir   oroducUvity    in    agriculture.     But 

Jherec^tTno  gains  wltjtu>ut  the  burden 

of  painful  surpluses     "^^  '""" 

which  I  speak  Is  *^" 

farm  production 


3Uia  wors.  ,  ,     __, 

The  SecreUry  of   Agriculture  is  re- 
quired  to  establish  a  national  cotton  ai 
fotment  based  upon  the  n""^^'^^' f^'^^ 
he  estimates  will  be  needed  to  meet  our 
domestic  and  "P^^  consumption^  Each 
farmer  based  upon  his  record  of  acreage 
hlsSryls  then  allotted  a  certain  number 
KJJs  as  his  percentage  of  the  nation^ 
allotment.    Assume  that  a  farmer  Is  al- 
^t?ed   1  000  acres.     That  represents  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  natlona   U)tal_ 
Let  us  say  that  his  normal  yield  as  pres 
ently  computed   Is  one   bale   per   acre 
Starting  In  1966  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
ciuure'lnstead  of  estimating  ^e  number 
of  acres  needed  to  meet  our  domestic 
?ont^mptron   and  export  needs    would 
baSlhTs'^natlonal  aUotment  on  the  num- 
ber of  bales  needed  to  meet  our  domestic 
consumption  and  our  export  needs. 

The  farmer.  Instead  of  receiving  his 
percentage  of  the  total  In  acres  would 
twelve  a  corresponding  percentage  of 
re  national  allotment^  and  ^^^-^'^^^ 
stated  in  terms  of  bales.  Thus  tne 
ImSkment  would  make  no  change  n  he 
farmers  share  of  the  market  in  relation 
to  other  farmers. 


from  t^e  taxTayers  of  tAe  country,  but  no 
orernment  meddUng  In  their  business^ 
The  acreage  control  loophole  goes  a  long 
wSy  towa%'d  meeting  that  objective  ^- 
cause  farmers  have  been  able  to  cripple 
the  effectiveness  of  acreage  controls  by 
raoldly  increasing  their  yields. 
•^'Sr  President  Johnson  In  his  agricul- 
tural message  to  Congress  In  January 

stated.  . 

o,.«nite  the  fact  that  the  1M3  acreage  al- 
.otmSrwarhim  to  the  statutory  minimum^ 

coet  of  the  cotton  program. 


As  I  understand,  the  total  carryover 
or^urpllS  is  now  at  the  sUggering  level 
of  14  million  bales  of  cotton.  That  is  a 
great  deal  of  cotton.  If  cotton  produc- 
fion  were  to  come  to  an  absolute  halt 
ilot  n.mntltv  would  be  enough  to  meet 
Se  nSSs  ofVentlre  Nation  for  almost 

'  We'must  keep  In  mind  that  yields  In 
cotton,  as  with  other  commodities    are 
increasing  all  the  time.    ^^.J^^e  Uie  av 
erage  yield  In  cotton  was  120  pounds  an 

^Mr    EASTLAND.     Mr    President,  will 

%f  wSiAMS  of  New  Jersey.    I  am 
happy  io  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 

tor  from  Mississippi. 

Mr  EASTLAND.  I  congratulate  the 
dlstlngSshed  senator  from  an  industrial 
siieon  the  fine  work  he  has  done  fo^ 
agriculture.  I  wish  my  friend  from  New 
Sirs^y  had  his  figures  correct  when  he 
i^I  about  the  cotton  carryover  and 
the  length  of  time  that  cotton  stocKs 
would^  sufficient  for  consumption  in 

°Vr°  wSLlAMS  of  New  Jersey.    I  am 


rmers  aiioi«^  "*  — WILLIAMS  of  New  jersey,     i  »" 

other  farmers         ^^^^^^nt  would    always  happy  to  be  advised  by  the  Sena 
^^l^"r:,l-  ^haTd'shfp'oS'anyone    ^rfro^MiLlsslppl  a.bout  any  errors  o 


poS^^rS-  f  hard  hip  on  a^^^^^^^^^ 

ILTn^llL^^tt^-tct^-^^^^^ 
^res  needed  to  meet  our  domes  Ic  and 
PXDort  needs.  If  we  were  planting  tne 
co??ect  ni^ber  of  acres  natlonally.^e 
farmer,  in  my  i"ustratlon  who  had  t^n 
rpcpiving  an  allotment  of  1.000  acres 
I'ouiricerve  an  aUotment  of  1.000  ba^ 
based  on  his  normal  y*fW  of  one  bale 
to  an  acre.    Of  course,  if  we  have  been 


rrrorS'JLlssirpi  a^ut  any  errors  of 
which  I  might  be  K^ilty.^The  figure  I 
use  are  not  mine  In  the  sense  that 
I  went  to  the  warehouses  and  counted  I 
m^t  rely  on  those  who  do  the  counting. 
Si  the  present  case  the  figures  came  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr  EASTLAND.  The  figures  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  would 
show  that  at  the  end  pf  the  Present  cot- 
ton year  the  totaj  o|^bothJree^stock^s^^ 

Credit  Corporation 


whi?h?  speS  is  the  policy  of  controlling  ^g  warehouses  of  ^;Pl^.^^°,'o^^eSon  ""l,  '^^S^T^r^ln  bales.    To  meet  our 

fara  production  by  acres  instead  of  units  cate  that  we  have  l^en-theconvereion  are  imder  1^  mm             ^             ^^^j^^. 

LfThe^mmodlty-m  the  P-sen    case,  from  an  acreage  ^tJ^^-^^^J^^.^^^^.^i^d  ui  ^nts  u  mTllon  to  15  million  bales  axj 

bales  of  cotton  and  bushels  of  wheat.  ^puld  have  to  d«  ajJJJ^Jf^  j^^mer  could  Ti,ulred-not  for  the  2  years  to  which 

The  secretary  of  Agriculture  estimates  the  th  rd  year  so  IJat  the  ^f^arme^^^^  ^^  required^  no^  ^^^^^^^^^    ^^  ^^  ^^,  ^,,e 


The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  estimates 
the  supply  of  acres  needed  to  meet  the 
Nation's  demand.  The  farmers  then 
pour  on  the  fertUizer  to  increase  the 
yield  per  acre.  The  Government  Is  then 
obligated  to  pay  the  farmer  for  the  re- 
sulting surplus,  and  also  to  store  the 
commodity  In  warehouses.  The  poor  ux- 
payer  is  obligated  to  pay  the  bUl. 

That  loophole  cannot  continue  much 
longer      My   amendments  would  move 


would  nave  wj  "^  »v»jia-.'— ^ . 

The  third  year,  so  that  the  farmer  could 
re^eve  price  support  subsidies  only  on 
tTe  baleage  needed  to  meet  our  domestic 
and  export  needs.  »     .,„ 

Mr  President,  the  amendments  are 
fair,  workable,  and  Just.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  wiU  be  strongly  opposed^  We 
all  know  that  in  theory  If  we  are  to  have 
price  support  subsidies  to  maintain  the 
farmers'  income,  we  must  have  controlled 


Sred-not  for  the  2  years  to  which 
m^  friend  has  referred.  We  do  not  have 
enough  for  1  year.  ., 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  dis- 
like to  be  m  position  in  which  we  are  a 
I  ^»mnn  aoart  I  understood  that  we 
ruS"ne?d'?o%'  domestic   consumption 

about  8  million  bales  a  year. 

Mr  EASTLAND.  About  8  5  million 
ba!es:  and  5  million  bales  for  export.    In 


some  years  the  quantity  w-^uld  be  less 
than  that.  Some  years  It  would  be  more. 
As  a  rule.  It  would  be  about  5  mUUon 

bales.  ,  . 

Mr     WILLIAMS    of    New    Jersey.    I 

should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question. 

if  I  may. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Certainly. 
Mr  WILUAMS  of  New  Jersey.  We 
can  estimate  rather  accurately  our  an- 
nual needs  In  terms  of  bales,  because  we 
know  what  an  acre  will  produce  In  terms 
of  pounds  of  cotton.  We  know  how  many 
pounds  go  Into  a  bale.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  EASTLAND  Will  the  Senator  re- 
peat his  question  so  that  I  may  have  It 
clearly  In  mind? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Can 
we  not  estimate  our  annual  needs  for 
cotton,  domestic,  and  export,  In  terms 
of  bales? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  bill  is  a  pack- 
age which.  In  time,  would  place  the  cot- 
ton industry  on  Its  own  feet  without 
subsidies  from  the  Government.  It 
would  place  the  Industry  In  a  prosper- 
ous condition.  In  the  future  If  the  bill 
Is  enacted,  much  more  cotton  will  be 
consumed  by  domestic  mills  than  has 
been  consumed  In  the  past  few  years. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
amendment  would  not  disturb  that  sit- 
uation at  all.  Two  years  would  be  pro- 
vided to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  how 
many  bales  would  be  needed  each  year. 
TTien  the  control  would  be  established  In 
terms  of  bales  rather  than  acreage,  and 
the  program  would  be  on  an  effective 
and  1  ''able  basis  rather  than  an  open- 
end  bfa  s,  as  is  the  case  with  acreage, 
because  -oductlvlty  Increases,  and  the 
addltlona  production  merely  goes  to 
surplus. 

As  I  said  earlier.  I  shall  vote  for  the 
program.  I  agree  that  our  Nation  needs 
a  farm  program  that  will  shore  up  the 
farm  economy.  If  we  do  not  have  such 
a  program,  and  the  farm  economy  falters 
into  a  depression,  we  know  that  we  shall 
all  follow  the  farm  economy  Into  a  de- 
pression. 

As  tie  Senator  knows,  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  has  very  few  farms  that  would 
benefit  from  the  program.  But  I  wish  to 
vote  for  it.  I  wish  to  try  to  tell  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country  that  when  we  say  we 
desire  to  give  subsidies  on  the  basis  of 
contr<^led  production,  we  are  in  fact  ef- 
fectively controlling  production. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  At  the  end  of  the 
program  we  expect  the  industry  to  be 
on  its  feet. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  At 
the  end  of  the  program? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  We  expect  the  in- 
dustry to  be  on  its  feet. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  I  will  be 
here  at  that  time. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  will  be  reelected. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.    I  ap- 
preciate the  suggestions  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

I  shall  finish  my  statement,  and  then 
I  shsOl  be  glad  to  discuss  any  questions 
that  Senators  may  have  on  the  merits  of 
my  amendments. 


I  was  trying  to  develop  the  point  con- 
cerning the  remarkable  increase  in  pro- 
ductivity in  cotton. 

In  1866— a  Uttle  less  than  100  years 
ago— the  average  yield  in  cotton  was  120 
pounds  an  acre.  In  1940.  it  was  300 
pounds  an  acre.  In  1955  it  was  400 
pounds  an  acre.  In  1963  it  was  524 
pounds  an  acre,  or  better  than  a  bale  an 
acre.  This  is  a  remarkable  increase — 
one  of  the  great  prides  of  our  Nation. 

When  Khrushchev  visited  America 
in  1959,  we  know  that  he  was  most  im- 
pressed by  our  agricultural  productivity. 
Let  us  continue  to  be  proud  of  It.  But, 
also,  let  us  not  have  surpluses  that  drain 
away  our  national  energy.  Let  not  the 
taxpayers  have  to  pay  and  pay  and  pay 
to  fill  warehouse  after  warehouse  with 
the  unproductive  stored  products  of  our 
magnificent  agriculture.  ,^  ,„-rt, 

In  wheat,  the  yields  in  the  mid-1950  s 
averaged  about  15  bushes  an  acre,  rising 
to  20  bushels  in  1956.  In  1963,  the  yield 
exceeded  25  bushels  an  acre.  The  same 
remarkable  progress  has  been  made  in 
this  commodity. 

For  this  reason,  any  farm  program 
based  on  a  system  of  acreage  controls  is 
bound  to  become  obsolete .  It  is  bound  to 
become  costly  to  the  taxpayer.  The  cost 
of  the  cotton  program  is  now  $800  mil- 
lion a  year.  

By  way  of  contrast.  Congress  is  being 
asked  to  pass  a  bUl  I  was  proud  to  spon- 
sor, to  authorize  Just  $75  miUion  the  1st 
year  to  help  our  cities  cope  with  their 
staggering  traffic  Jams  by  improving  es- 
sential raU  and  bus  commuter  service. 
We  should  pause  and  consider  the  Irony 
of  the  comparison:  $800  mUUon  for  cot- 
ton and  $75  milUon  to  get  our  teeming 
metropoUtan  populace  to  work  on  time. 
When  I  think  of  all  the  crushing  prob- 
lems  facing   our   cities   and   suburbs- 
slums,  traffic  Jams,  inadequate  schools, 
JuvenUe    delinquency,    water    poUution. 
lack  of  parks— I  wonder  how  long  Con- 
gress can  continue  to  pour  billions  of 
dollars  into  a  ever-diminishing  part  of 
our  population  and  neglect  the  urgent 
needs  facing  the  bulk  of  our  population. 
I  recognize  that  our  f armers^have  spe- 
cial problems  that  need  attention  and 
help    I  recognize  that  the  welfare  of  the 
farm  and  the  national  economy  are  in- 
tertwined, that  we  cannot  apply  the  meat 
ax  to  agriculture  without  harming  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  am  not  asking  Congress  to  stampede 
over  the  farmers  to  please  the  city  and 
suburban  dwellers. 

That  Is  why  I  anticipate  voting  for 
passage  of  this  farm  bill,  because  I  think 
the  farmers  do  have  a  problem  and  that 
the  consequences  of  not  passing  this 
legislation  would  be  worse  for  the  Nation 
than  any  defects  in  the  farm  bill  before 
us  I  think  the  bUl  may  stlU  make  some 
progress  toward  sanity  In  cotton  and 
wheat  legislation. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi suggests  that  the  program  will 
bring  us  to  a  road  that  wiU  lead  us  out  of 
a  national  governmental  farm  program. 
Let  us  Indeed  hope  with  him  that  that 
will  be  true.  ^    ,    , 

All  I  ask  Is  that  we  make  this  legis- 
lation more  effective  and  treat  the  tax- 
paying  consimier  fairly. 


If  we  are  going  to  ask  the  taxpayer 
to  continue  paying  large  price  support 
subsidies  to  the  farmers,  then  the  people 
who  Uve  in  the  cities  and  suburbs  have 
the  right  to  expect  and  demand  that 
production  controls  wUl  be  effective  and 

not  illusory.  ^  _,.„„ 

They  have  a  right  to  a  farm  policy 
that  does  not  result  in  countless  bulging 
warehouses  filled  with  surpluses  that  are 
destined  to  rot  away  at  the  expense  of 
those  taxpayers. 

I  earnestly  hope  the  Senate  will  agree, 
and  adopt  the  amendments  I  have  pro- 

When  the  final  roll  Is  called  and  I  shall 
be  voting  for  a  national  farm  program 
that  has  no  immediate,  beneficial  effect 
on  the  6  mlUlon  people  In  the  State  that 
I  am  proud  to  represent,  I  will  stiU  be 
able  to  go  back  to  New  Jersey  along  about 
8  o'clock  this  evening,  perhaps,  and  say 
that  I  voted  for  a  better  Nation  by  vot- 
ing for  tiie  farm  bill.  That  is  what  I 
wish  to  do.  But  if  we  are  to  have  con- 
trols, let  them  be  effective,  and  not 
Illusory  in  terms  of  commodities;  in 
terms  of  cotton,  let  its  measure  be  the 
bale  in  terms  of  wheat,  the  bushel. 

Mr  McGOVERN.  First,  I  warmly 
commend  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
for  the  strong  support  he  has  always 
given  to  programs  in  the  interest  of 
American  agriculture. 

The  farming  sections  of  the  country 
sometimes  get  the  impression  that  their 
friends  along  the  eastern  seaboard  are 
not  too  deeply   concerned   about  what 
happens  to  the  economy  of  the  farm 
States;  but  that  is  not  true  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
who  has  always  recognized  that  a  pros- 
perous and  healthy  agriculture  is  In  the 
best  Interests  not  only  of  the  farm  fam- 
ilies of  the  country,  but  also  In  the  best 
Interests  of  the  great  Industrial  States 
of  the  kind  that  he  represents.    This  is 
true  because  any  drop  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  cotton  farmers  of  the  South, 
or  the  wheat  farmers  of  the  West  is. 
of  course,  a  direct  threat  to  the  indus- 
tries along  the  seacoast   in   the   great 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  country  that 
depend  on  farm  markets  for  the  sale  of 
the  products  which  they  manufacture. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  the  broad 
view  he  takes  on  this  question. 

I  also  commend  him  for  the  leader- 
ship he  has  provided  on  the  projects  that 
are  directly  related  to  the  welfare  of 
his  State.  As  the  Senator  will  recall.  I 
was  among  those  from  the  farm  com- 
munity who  supported  his  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  transportation  systems  of  our 
great  cities,  to  improve  the  manpower 
training  programs  of  Industrial  workers, 
and  also  to  provide  opportunities  for 
many  of  our  young  people  walking  the 
streets  of  cities  without  Jobs. 

I  did  that  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
Senator  from   New   Jersey   supports   a 
strong  agricultural  program;  that  Is  be- 
cause the  farm  people  of  any  State  can- 
not sell  the  things  which  they  produce  for 
a  fair  price  if  there  are  not  prosperous 
workers  and  prosperous  people  Uvlng  in 
the  nonfarming  sections  of  the  country. 
As  for  the  amendments  that  the  Sena- 
tor has  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  he  wants  to  see  surpluses  brought 
under  control.    That  is  the  motive  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  who  is  han- 
dling the  cotton  bill,  myself,  and  other 
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oH^mbers  of  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
r^r.rr^m\\\(^  That  s  one  oi  tne  majui 
pSr°^s^f  the  proposed  legislation  now 

"'MrS.STLAND.  Mr.  president  Will 
thrLnator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 
^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER  "Mr.  BtTR- 
niATln  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
?;om  S)uth  Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi? 

Mr  McGOVERN.    I  yield. 
Mr  EASTXAND.    The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect    There  is  only  one  way  t^  Place 
^tU  on  a  competitive  basis  wUhfo^ 
eiKn  production,  and  that  is  to  inc^^f^ 
the  iS;r  acre  production  and  lower  the 
unit^oLt    I  think  the  amendment  would 
SestrS,?  that  concept  by  Increasing  the 
SSt^^t     The  bUl  places  cotton  where 
u  can  compete  with  foreign-grown  cot- 
L     we  m^st  increaae  the  per-acre  pro- 
duction  m  this  country. 

Mr    McGOVERN.     I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator would  also  agree  that  however  meri- 
to^o^  the  proposal  might  be.  we  have 
SS  hid  an  opportunity  to  examine  it. 
NO  hearings  have  been  heW  befo^  Uje 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
on  the  subject,  and  we  are  up  against  a 
?ime  factor  on  the  biU.  as  I  have  pointy 
out  repeatedly.    We  are  really  in  a  race 
against  the  farmers  planting  drill.    We 
miLt  enact  the  legislation  riK^t  away  W 
U  is  to  be  effective  In  Ume  to  be  helpful 
to  connection  with  the  1964  crops. 

I  would  hope  that  perhaps  at  some  fu- 
ture time  the  committee  could  look  Into 
tSe  pr^^sal  of  the  Senator  from  New 
SU.  but  it  is  ^eo^troverslalquestlon 
People  feel  strongly  about  it.    The  seria 
tor  has  supporters  for  his  proposal.    On 
the  other  hand,  other  people  are  strongly 
IgirrS  it.    If  we  add  another  cont^o-r- 
sial  feature  to  the  pending  WU.  I  believe 
the  chances  are  that  J^e  may  drag  the 
whole  blU  down  to  defeat.     I  know  tne 
lenator  does  not  wish  that  to  happen 
because  he  has  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  basic  legislation:  but  by  adding 
controversial    amendments,    no    matter 
how  meritorious  they  may  be.  we  may 
bring  about  a  condition  that  the  Senator 
?ea^:  namely,  the  uncontrolled  produc- 
tion of  wheat  and  cotton.     While  the 
Senator  has  a  point  that  needs  to  be 
evaluated  by  the  committee,  and  needs 
to  be  heard  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I 
hope  that  the  amendment  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate. 

Mr    WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.     I  yield. 
Mr     WILLIAMS    of    New    Jersey.     I 
consider  my  friend  'rom  South  Dakota 
to  be  a  good  neighbor      His  office  door 
and  my  office  door   are  opporite   each 
other  in  the  ofBce  building.    We  are  to 
philosophical  harmony  on  most  public 
QuesUons.    I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  Senator  comes  from  a  predominantly 
agricultural  SUte. 

Mr      McGOVERN.    The    Senator     is 

correct.  ,  _ 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  i 
come  from  a  SUte  which  has  the  great- 
est density  population  of  all  the  50 
States.  It  is  the  Stato  of  New  Jersey 
Very  frequently  we  see  our  naUonal 
problems  and  our  naUonal  opportunities 


through  the  same  phUosophlcal  eyes_    I 
HUf  to  appear  to  be  a  ^d  neighbor 
Mr    McGOVERN.    The  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  Is  never  a  bad  neighbor. 

Mr     WILUAMS    of    New    Jersey.     I 
hope  I  shall  not  be  this  time.    I  do  not 
Kve  Sat  these  little  amendments  will 
really  sink  this  great  farm  ship.    The 
cotton   ISendment   would   -t   go   mto 
effect  for  2  years,  anyway.     If  we  ougnt 
to  have  controls,  let  us  have  controls  on 
a  baleage  basis.  Instead  of  on  an  ac^- 
aae  basis     In  terms  of  wheat,  the  ue 
plrtment  of  Agriculture  would  study  the 
feasibility  of  putting  the  "heat  program 
entirely  on  a  bushelage  control  basis. 

These  are  mild  and  moderate  amend- 
ments. I  suggest  m  the  mos\J.r^iy 
wav  to  my  good  friend  from  South  Dako- 
Ta  the  dTtlnguished  leader  of  the  debate 
on  tSe  pending  bUl.  that  he  agree  to 
take  these  amendments  to  conference. 

Mr     MCGOVERN      I    appreciate    the 
Senator-s  desire  to  use  this  ^orum  for  the 
Durpose  he  has  announced.    It  Is  Proper 
?haT^  stress  the  need  'or  the  control  of 
production.    However.   I   point    out    w 
Mm  that  this  is  a  highly  controversial 
SJS^posiS      It  is  one  which  would  provoke 
Jfgo^iS  debate,  -t  only^  the  S.na^^ 
hnt   also  in  the  other  body.     It  is  one 
which  hai  not  been  carefuUy  evaluated 
by    the    legislative    committees^  Many 
other  amendments  will  be  offer^  wh  ch 
are  meritorious.    However    we  are  at  a 
late  hour  tn  the  debato  and  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  bill.    I  share 
the  senators  hope  that  he  can  be  on 
his  way  home  by  8  o'clock  tonight,  in  the 
knowledge  that  that  a  strong  farm  bill 
has  been  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Much  as  I  should  like  to  be  able  to 
stand  with  him  on  his  amendments^  I 
feel  that  I  cannot  do  so.  In  the  interest 
of  expeditious  handling  of  the  proposed 
legislation.  ^ 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  WILLLAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  look 
at  the  senator  from  South  Dakota  wUh 
much  more  confidence  than  I  ^  ^^  my 
friend  from  North  Carolina,  because  I 
believe  I  voted  against  him  on  tobacco. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Everyone  makes  mistakes.  I  shall  not 
hold  that  against  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  I  wish  to  emphasize  what  my 
S  friend  from  South  Dakota  h^ 
said^  The  concept  of  pounds,  bushels, 
and  bales  is  not  new. 
Mr.      WILLIAMS     of     New     Jersey. 

Exactly 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
However,  it  is  highly  controversial.  A 
Kreat  deal  of  work  has  been  done  on  the 
oendlrg  bill  by  producers,  warehouse- 
men and  everyone  else  who  has  any- 
SSng  to  do  with  wheat  and  cotton. 

The  result  does  not  please  everyone, 
by  any  means.  Many  P«"ons  had  dif- 
ferences about  It.  and  many  had  Idea^ 
that  they  felt  should  be  Incorporated  to 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  House 
would  not  accept  his  amendment*  be- 
cause It  has  never  been  possible  to  get 
a  bill  like  that  through  the  Agriculture 
Committee  in  the  House  in  previous 
years. 


A  few  years  ago  a  good  Trlend  of  mine, 
who  wis'a  Member  of  the  Senato  pro- 
posed the  poundage  basis  on  tobacca 
He  was  met  with  a  terrific  flareup  from 

'"^h^ "V  gr^e^Jt^cie^af  of  merit  to  what 
thllenator  "has  proposed.  Seiner  or 
ater  we  shaU  have  to  consider  the  pro- 
Dosal  seriously,  because  with  modem 
?er?llizrtfon.  weed  »clllers.  and  equip- 
ment,  acres   no   longer   provide   a   fair 

^T'wJLliAMS  of  New  Jersey.     The 
acrerge  concept  Is  no  longer  a  reliable 
measure  of  the  amount  of  the  prcx^u^^t. 
Mr.     JORDAN     of     North     Carolina. 
However.  It  is  fair  to  even^one.    Every- 
one works  on  the  same  basis.    There  is 
nothing  unfair  about  it-     I  shouW  d^- 
Hkp  to  see  the  amendments  adoptea.  lor 
the  r?a^n  that  they  would  complete  y 
stymie  the  bill  In  the  House,  and  it  could 
nnthe  oassed     For  the  same  reason,  al- 
?houVr^«  sympathetic  toward  the 
cattle  amendment  that  was  offered  yes 
terday  I  did  not  vote  for  It.    I  y^as  airaia 
that  if  we  injected  It  into  the  Wl  we 
would  have  no  blU.    I  hope  the  bUl  will 
not  be  burdened  with  any  more  amend- 

""  Thi  senator  speaks  of  a  2-year  pro- 
vision, we  are  discussing  a  4-year  pro^ 
gram  under  the  pending  bill.  ^^Two  ^^^^ 
would  not  give  the  Program  time  to^op- 
erate  and  furnish  a  sufficient  back 
ground  of  experience. 

Mr  McGOVERN  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  was  speak^ 
about  the  wheat  program  when  he  re- 
ferred to  the  2-year  concept. 

m7  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.    Flrjt 
for  wheat,  it  is  a  2-year  Program.    AU 
the  amendment  would  do  would  be  to 
direct  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
Sy  Z  feasibility  of  putting  the  p^- 
gram  entirely  on  a  bushel  basis.    ™ 
cotton   amendment   refers   to  ^  ^^^ 
program.     During   the   first   2   y^rs   u 
would  remain  on  the  acreage  basis.    We 
would  gain  some  experience.    I"  the  last 
2  years  It  would  go  on  a  bale  basis. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  do 
not  like  to  oppose  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey^  .^.Tnt  the 
believe  its  adoption  would  d^rupt^e 
whole  basis  of  control,  and  the  entire 

'  mTwILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     ^^ 
President.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 

"^Mr^McGOVERN.    I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  BALANCE-OT- 
PAYMENTS  position  of  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
outside  the  time  limlUtlon.  I  ask  unanl- 
SSs'consent  that  the  Sena^  proc^«i 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  903 
S.  2115.     It  has  been  cleared  on  both 

'^  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  sUted  by  tlUe  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  LTCisLATivi  Ci.«K.  A  bUl je. 
2115)  to  improve  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  ^tlon  of  the  United  States  by 
^m!?tSn«   the   use   of   reserve   foreign 


currencies  in  Ueu  of  dollars  for  current 
expenditures.  ^   ^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill?  ^^     „       . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill.        ^     ,    , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  Insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  excerpts  from  the  report  covering 
its  legislative  history. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PTTKPOSE    or   THE    BIU. 

Th©  purpoM  of  the  bill  is  to  permit  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  u»e  any  authorized  foreign 
currencies  held  by  the  United  Stotcs  which 
have  been  or  may  be  reserved  or  set  aside 
for  specified  programs  or  actlvltle*  of  any 
agencV  of  the  Government.  The  bill  would 
require  that  reimbursement  must  be  made 
to  the  Treasury  from  applicable  appropria- 
tions of  the  agency  seeking  the  funds  and 
foreign  currencies  so  used  must  be  replaced 
when  needed  for  the  purpose  for  which 
originally  reserved  or  set  aside.  , 

GENERAL    8TATEU!ENT 

S  2115  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
September  4.  1963.  Comments  from  the  fol- 
lowing agencies  were  requested:  Treasury. 
State.  Agriculture.  General  Accounting  Cfflce 
and  the  CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers.  All 
of  these  agencies  have  submitted  favorable 

'^  smce  the  introduction  of  the  bill  the  Con- 
gress has  enacted  In  section  608  of  the  public 
works  appropriation  of  1964.  approved  De- 
cember 31.  1963  (Public  Law  8^-257)  an 
identical  provision  applicable  during  fiscal 
year  1964  on  the  basis  of  a  recommendation 
by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
set  forth  In  House  Document  No.  134,  88th 
Congress.  Accordingly,  S.  2116  would  do  no 
more  than  to  make  permanent  a  principle  al- 
ready enacted  Into  law  for  fiscal  year  1964. 
No  objections  to  the  bill  have  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  statement 
made  by  Senator  Boocs  when  he  Introduced 
S.  2116  explains  clearly  the  way  the  bill  Is 
Intended  to  operate . 

If  we  had  a  million  lire  In  an  Italian  banlt 
and  the  money  was  earmarked  for  an  edu- 
caUonal  exchange  program,  for  Instance,  the 
lire  wovUd  simply  He  there  until  a  program 
was  begun  requiring  use  of  the  lire. 

Under  the  change  I  propose,  the  disbursing 
officer  attached  to  our  lUllan  Embassy  could 
draw  out  that  money  to  pay  authorized  U^ 
obligations.  Whether  he  drew  out  100,000 
lire  or  500,000  lire,  or  the  whole  amount,  the 
educational  exchange  program  In  question 
would  still  be  credited  with  1  million  lire  on 
US  Treasury  books.  When  the  program 
needed  the  money.  It  would  be  provided 
either  from  lire  on  hand  or  lire  purchased 
with  dollars. 

The  Embassy,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
have  had  Its  account  lessened  by  the  amount 
of  lire  spent.  The  net  effect  of  this  book- 
keeping and  banking  Interchange  would  be 
to  use  the  available  foreign  funds  and  keep 
U.S.  dollars  In  U.S.  hands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  any  for- 
eign currencies  held  by  the  United  States 
which  have  been  or  may  be  reserved  or  set 


aside  for  specified  programs  or  activities  of 
any  agency  of  the  Government  may  be  used 
by  Federal  agencies  for  any  authorized  pur- 
pose except  ( 1 )  that  reimbursement  shall  be 
made  to  the  Treasury  from  applicable  appro- 
priations of  the  agency  concerned,  ana  /J"' 
that  any  foreign  currencies  so  used  shall  be 
replaced  when  needed  for  the  purpose  for 
which  originally  reserved  or  set  aside. 


Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
gratified  that  the  Senate  has  seen  fit  to 
pass  my  bill,  S.  2115.  which  will  help  im- 
prove the  balance-of-payments  position 
of  the  United  States  by  permitting  the 
use  of  reserved  foreign  currencies  in  Ueu 

of  dollars.  ^  ^^ 

I  also  appreciate  very  much  the  co- 
operation of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  International  Finance  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  as  well  as  the  cooperation 
of  the  committee  chairman  [Mr.  Robert- 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  com- 
mittee's chief  of  staff,  Mr.  Hale,  for  his 

assistance.  ,     ,  „     *  ^ 

Since  I  Introduced  S.  2115  last  Septem- 
ber the  public  works  appropriation— 
PubUc  Law  88-257— has  been  enacted, 
and  it  contains  a  provision  which  carries 
out  for  fiscal  1964  the  identical  intent  of 

my  bill.  „,        , 

Passage  of  S.  2115,  then,  will  make 
permanent  a  principle  already  enacted 

Into  law. 

UntU  this  bookkeeping  and  banking 
change  came  about,  foreign  currencies 
were  required  to  be  physically  set  aside 
in  foreign  banks  under  various  interna- 
tional programs. 

Since  our  disbursing  officers  in  these 
countries  were  not  able  to  use  the  re- 
served moneys,  they  had  to  use  dollars  to 
buy  local   currencies.    This  dollar  ex- 
penditure, of  course,  affected  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments situation. 

Under  this  new  system  the  Treasury 
keeps  track  of  the  amounts  of  foreign 
currencies  reserved  for  specific  programs 
but  instead  of  the  money  gathering  dust 
before  it  can  be  put  to  use.  It  Is  available 
immediately  for  current  U.S.  expendi- 
tures. ,  ..    .    ... 

During  the  first  fiscal  year  that  this 
new  arrangement  Is  In  effect,  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments position  Is  expected  to 
be  improved  by  between  $35  and  $40  mil- 
lion Approximately  $75  million  in  these 
reserved  currencies  became  available  for 
use  with  Institution  6f  the  new  procedure 
as  of  January  1.        , 

France  is  one  country  where  some  $5 
miUlon  In  reserved  francs  became  avaU- 
able  for  use,  for  instance. 

Again  may  I  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  Senate  for  passage  of  this  bill. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964— THE 
COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  in- 
creased consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat) ,  to  maintain  the  Income  of  cot- 
ton producers,  to  provide  a  special  re- 
search program  designed  to  lower  costs 
of  production,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  Williams  amendments.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    All  re- 
maining time  for  debate  has  been  yielded 

back.  ,  ..  ^ 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing,  en  bloc, 
to  the  amendments  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams!. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,   and   the   clerk   will   call 

the  roll.  J  J  .        11 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 

the  roll.  ^    ^  .    . 

Mr.  BREWSTER  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative ) .     On  this  vote,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota   [Mr.   Humphrey].    If   he   were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay. 
If  I  were  at  Uberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."    I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 
The  roUcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma   [Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr  FuLBRiGHT] ,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota   [Mr.   Humphrey],   the   Senator 
from   Michigan    [Mr.   McNamaraI,   the 
Senator   from  Georgia    [Mr.  Russell], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ERS],  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph!  is  absent 
because  of  illness.  ^     „       * 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engel]  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  Edmondson],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton] and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Gold  WATER]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Dominick],  and  the  Senator  from  CaU- 
fornla  [Mr.  Kuchel]  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper!  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  19, 
nays  66,  bls  follows: 


Bartlett 

Bible 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Dodd 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

P^ng 

Oore 
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YEAS— 19 

Douglas 

Hart 

Hartke 

Kennedy 

McGee 

Mclntyre 

Moss 

NAYS— «6 

Omening 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Keating 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 


Neuberger 
Pastore 
Pell 

Rlblooff 
WUllams.  N  J. 


McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOovern 

Mecbem 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Robertson 

Saltonstall 

SccU 
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Simpson 
Smith 
SparlLinan 
Stennls 


Brewster 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Domlnlck 

Edmondson 
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Symlncton  Waltert 

TiOmadge  WnUama.  Del 

Tower  \oMTi%.  N.  Dak 
NOT  VOTING— 15 

Rnale  McNamara 

m^brlght  Randolph 

Ooldwater  Busseu 


SO  the  amendments  of  Mr.  Williams 

coS^tt^^mendment     I-     open     to 

^mJ'S^ER.    Mr.  president.  I  call 
up^^endment  No.  439.  to  the  com- 

"^^TR^mmO     OFFICER      The 

rrrs  ?us.it?:rreirenr^ 

KTroposed  to  strike  out  "July  31. 1968 

^^Sn"TiVriiiU'2rand  24.  strije  out 
■•jSy   31     1968"   and  insert   "July   31. 

'^'■page  10.  line  9.  strike  out  "  1964 
196?  19M.  and  1967"  and  msert     1964 

^''Sil'^e  12.  hnes  17  and  18.  strike  out 
"lSi.^65  1966.  and  1967"  and  insert 
"1964  and  1965".  <.\aR'< 

on  page  14.  line  9.  strUce  out     1965 
1966.  and  1967  crops"  and  insert     1965 

^'^Mr'  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Pr^^dent.  on 
the  quesUon  of  agreeing  to  this  amend- 
ment  to  the  committee  amendment.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  orderea. 
^r  S:S)ER.  Mr.  president,  this 
is  a  verylTmple  amendment.  It  would 
nofiSSt  any  provision  of  the  coimn  t- 
t^  amendment,  with  the  exception  of  its 
time  limitation. 

Under  the  committee  amendment  the 
cottSn  piSlision  is  to  be  effective  for  4 

^td:::tlS"^  repeat  the  argents 
I  have  heretofore  made  in  regard  to  the 
cotton  provisions  of  this  measure;  I  am 
^re  they  are  well  known  to  Senators. 
TJn  oiS>id  to  the  cotton  provision,  as 
wXten  ^use  the  committee  amerid- 
Si??ak^a  new  direction,  i^n  my  opm- 
lon.  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  price 

*^^/^ro«ram.  with  its  consequent  bur- 
deTon  ST^vernment  to  carrying  the 
2S°n  order  to  relieve  the  t^^^tile  filUs^ 
permitting  them  to  buy  cotton  at  the 
Swne  price  as  foreign  users  pay.  is  a 
S^dnew  program.    For  that  reason  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  l^  ad- 
visable for  Congress  to  Uke  a  new jook  at 
Ihe  program  within  2  years  instead  of  the 
4    years    provided    in    the    comm^"^ 
amendment.     I  therefore  ask  that  the 
bill  be  amended  so  as  to  make  the  pro- 
gram effective  for  2  years.    That  periwi 
of  time  would  be  the  same  as  now  pre- 
vails for  the  wheat  program.    The  wheat 
program  noW  before  the  Senate  wou^d 
extend  for  a  period  of  2  years^    The 
amendment  would  make  the  wheat  pro- 
gram and  the  cotton  program  end  at  the 


same  time,  so  that  Congress  could  look 
into  both  subjects  further. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

S;  ^S!Sf "    ^^^Senator  knows 
th^  he  and  I  do  not  see  eye-to  ."ye  on 
the  merits  of  the  cotton  proposa.     But 
i  cerUinly  approve  of  the  suggestion  that 
the  t\me  during  which  the  proposed  new 
prcgrS^  should   run  be  reduced  from 
Jv^reto  2  years.    If  it  proves  to  be  a 
LSe^r'og^amitcanbespe^^^^^^^^ 
newed   and  extended      If  the  P"^^""' 
shows  itself  to  be  overexpensive-an^I 
realize  that  Senators  are  not  of  the  same 
oDinion  as  to  the  expense  of  the  pro 
g?^ir  if  other  objections  are  revealed, 
it  need  not  be  renewed. 

{fteems  to  me  that  there  is  another 

vel?    We  we  presJd  to  do  the  necessary 
Kek^plnf  t'hlngs  thathave  to  be  done 

for  the  Government.     We  must  never 
helei  cSiider  the  measi^e  nowJ>eJo^5 
thp  «^nate     The  4-year  period  auowea 
bvtS^ll  would  mean  that  we  might  be 

fn'  i^sl^Uar  situation  4  ye-s '-g'erXr 
I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  will  be  adopted.    I  make 
ha?  statement  from  a  comp^^^f^y^^- 
f erent  viewpoint  from  that  of  the  Sen 
itor  s  on  the  question  of  the^deslrabmty 
of  trying  out  the  program.   My  own  feel 
Sg  L  that  the  injustice  done   to  Uie 
Slcelsors  who  handle  cotton  is  so  great 
"ST^St  of  the  large  difference  in  price 
between  what  they  are  requu-ed  to  pay 
?^r  t?re"r  cotton  and  what  their  competi- 

S^Tffshore  have  to  Pay  thatj^^e"^^^^^ 
do  something  now— speedily— to  Preve  t 
mo«  of  the  processors  from  going  out 
S  business  The  Senator  knows  that 
huifStave  gone  out  of  business  in 

"^!i?«J»^Uve  oPa^  differences  between 
the^S  from  Louisiana  and  myse  f 
ST  tS  general  approach.  I  believe  he  is 
very  wife  to  try  to  confine  this  new.  ex- 
Deiilve  and  untried  program  to  a  2-year 
?^riod     I  therefore  strongly  support  his 

^iSJ'Sr^ER.    I  thank  the  senator 
Sir.  MAGNUSON.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Lou^iana  suggested  that  the  Programs 
JSiSd  to  wheat  and  cotton  cover  the 
Sme  period  of  time.  He  said  that  he 
^W^ke  to  look  over  both  Programs 
Xr  they  have  operated  for  a  period  of 

^  Tmtended  to  offer  an  amendment  that 
would  extend  the  wheat  Program  to  3 
vears      The  bill  now  provides  that  the 
StSn   program   would  extend  over   a 
Srtod  of  4  years  and  the  wheat  program 
r^riod  of  2  years.    The  amendment  of 
thVsenator  from  Louisiana  woiJd  equal- 
liL   the  period  of  time  In  which   both 
programs  would  operate,  so  that  he.  as 
?himan  of   the  Committee  on  Api- 
culture and  Forestry,  could  take  a  look 
at  them  at  the  end  of  2  years^  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  be  fair  to  permit  the 
wheat  program  to  extend  ^or  a  Pericxi^' 
2  years  and  the  cotton  program  4  years. 


The  amendment  would  equalize  the  situ- 
aUon  Therefore,  with  the  assurance  of 
?he  Senator  from  Louisiana,  which  he 
{fi  suXubllcly  and  PrWatjly -^that  he 
and  the  committee  of  which  he  is  chair 
man  would  look  at  the  progrwns  after 
a  2-year  period  of  operation  and  see  how 
They  hav?  worked.  I  favor  the  amend- 
rnent  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  am  satisfied  that 
in  2  years  we  can  learn  how  the  Program 
has  been  working.    That  applies  also  to 

^"^f  M^SX^'n.    For  Wheat  also. 

^'r  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct, 
we  .  •«  then  take  another  look  at  both 
nrogr^-ns  I  give  the  Senator  that  as- 
si?anc?  I  hope  I  shall  still  be  m  the 
senate  at  ♦hat  time. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  »^ope  so.  too  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Florida  wll 
Se  back  in  the  Senate,  too.  I  hope  that 
all  of  us  will  still  be  here.  As  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Democratic  campaign 
committee.  I  predict  that  all  of  us  on  tWs 
side  of  the  aisle  who  are  here  now  will  be 

^^Mr^^S^ENDER.    I  thank  tlie  Sena- 

'°Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
senator  will  yield.  I  should  Uke  to  express 
mv  very  great  appreciation  for  the  staw 
Sent  made  by  the  Senator  from  Wa^- 
Sgton  I  hope  that  his  prediction  will 
?ro^e  compleSy  true,  not  only  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Senator  from  Florida,  but 
X  otJier  Senators  who  are  running  for 

^^  M^r^'^  MAGNUSON.  Including  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI.  who 
ought  to  be  back  in  the  Senate. 

Mr    ERVIN.     Mr.   President.   I   hope 
that  the  amendment  offered  Jy  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  whom  I  ordinaruy 
?o?low  on  questions  related  to  agriculture 
will  be  rejected.    For  approximately  8 
vpars  the  textile  Industry  has  been  ap- 
Dlyi^   in  vain   to   both   the   execuUve 
branSi  oi  the  Government  and  the  Con- 
gJ^S^fo?  some  measure  of  relief  from  an 
Economic    dislocation   which    causes    it 
S  financial  suffering.    That  economic 
mslocation  was  caused  by  the  act  of  the 
Federal  Government  itself.    If  the  pro- 
grlSi  should  expire  in  2  years,  as  the 
am^idment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisl- 
am  provides,  the  texUle  industry  wovUd 
STput  S^k  m  the  same  Position  in  which 
U  was  before.    It  might  then  be /equ  red 
to  fi^hifor  8  or  10  more  years  to  obtain 
any  kind  of  relief  from  an  economic  dls- 
focatlon  perpetrated  upon  it  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  itself.  ,u  K»  fnr 
So  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  for 
thfsenate  to  reject  the  amendment  and 
let  the  program  be  extended  for  a  4-year 

'^li'the  program  should  be  extended  tor 
?    vears    and    prove    unwise.    Congress 
mlKht  take  no  affirmative  action  what- 
ever to  relieve  the  textile  Industry  from 
In  economic  dislocation  caused  by  the 
Federal  Government  Itself.    But  ir  ine 
p?^gr^  iSould  be  extonded  for  a  4.year 
^rvrt    and  Drove   unwise   within  that 
Se  soiSS  ammative  action  by  the  Con 
Kr?i  would  be  certain.    The  amendment 
wov?d  make  the  time  period  too  short 
ISd  prevent  the  texUle  industry  from 
making  long-range  plans. 


I  respectfully  submit  that  for  those 
reasons— the  uncertainty  which  would 
result  in  the  planning  of  the  operations 
of  the  textile  industry  within  the  imme- 
diate future,  and  the  possibility— Indeed, 
the  probability— that  the  proposal  might 
result  in  giving  nothing  except  tempo- 
rary relief  for  an  economic  dislocation 
caused  by  the  Federal  Government  It- 
self, the  amendment  should  be  defeated. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  a  minute  so  that  I 
may  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  EllenderI? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  were  adopt- 
ed would  both  the  subsidy  to  the  ex- 
porter of  cotton  and  the  subsidy  now 
contemplated  under  the  bUl  to  the  do- 
mestic cotton  producer  end  at  the  same 
time,  or  would  there  be  a  situation  In 
which  one  program  would  remain  and 
the  other  wouldend? 

Mr.  ELLENDER..  The  situation  would 
be  as  It  Is  now. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  other  words,  one 
would  remain?  . 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Would  the  Senator  con- 
sider ending  both  programs  at  the  same 
time,  within  2  years? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  program  per- 
taining to  foreign  purchases  Is  more  or 
less  permanent  law.  It  was  enacted  In 
1956.    It  would  be  necessary  to  change 

fV*p  IfilW. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    It  could  be  done  vmder 
the  amendment. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Of  course,  it  could 

be  done. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Would  the  Senator  con- 
sider that? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Of  course.  I  would. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    The  Senator  would? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  would.    The  en- 
tire cotton  problem  should  be  considered. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Would  the  Senator  re- 
vise his  amendment  to  provide  that  both 
subsidies  end  in  2  years?    I  would  com- 
mend such  a  move  as  a  very  valid  effort 
to  arrive  at  some  solution. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  believe  the 
simendment  should  be  bro€idened  to  that 
extent  at  the  present  moment.  The  act 
would  have  to  be  amended.  I  assure  the 
Senator  that  both  subjects  could  be 
studied  at  the  same  time.  My  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
is  pleading  that  we  let  the  program  con- 
tinue for  at  least  4  years.  To  me  that 
would  seem  to  make  it  a  permanent  pro- 
gram. 

Before  it  becomes  a  permanent  pro- 
gram I  think  Congress  ought  to  look 
into  it.  because  of  Its  cost.  That  Is  only 
fair.  A  decision  can  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  Its  operation  for  2  years. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

I  rise  to  oppose  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  Committee.  I  regret 
the  necessity  of  doing  so,  because  the  bill 
came  from  the  Agriculture  Committee 
with  a  bipartisan  vote,  and  with  only 
three  dissenting  votes. 

The  cotton  phase  of  the  bill  was 
drafted  by  the  producers,  those  who  are 


engaged  In  processing  cotton,  and  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  It  has 
the  support  of  all  of  them. 

As  all  Senators  know,  cotton  has  been 
In  a  chaotic  situation.  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  have  risen. 
Our  inventories  have  increased.  It  has 
been  extremely  costly  to  the  taxpayers. 
It  has  handicapped  our  farmers  who  are 
engaged  in  the  production  of  cotton. 
Cotton  textile  mills  and  their  employees 
have  been  disadvantaged,  because  the 
mills  have  to  pay  8 1/2  cents  a  pound  more 
for  their  raw  cotton  than  mills  in  any 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  includ- 
ing our  allies,  neutralist  nations,  and 
even  Communist  countries. 

The  bill  Is  designed  to  eliminate  those 
inequalities.  It  is  designed  to  aid  our 
farmers.  It  Is  designed  to  help  those  who 
work  In  textile  mills.  It  is  designed  to 
enable  American  mills  to  compete  on  the 
world  market.  It  Is  designed  to  stop 
the  tremendous  expansion  of  competi- 
tive fibers,  which  have  increased  by  100 
percent  in  this  country  during  the  last 
4  years. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  asks  us  to 
reduce  the  program  from  a  4-year  to  a 
2-year  program.  Who  ever  heard  of 
a  farmer  making  plans  on  a  2-year  basis? 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  farmer  trying  to 
arrange  for  credit  on  a  2-year  basis? 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  farmer  trying  to 
buy  a  tractor  on  a  2 -year  basis?  That  Is 
the  unfortunate  position  In  which  this 
amendment  would  put  our  farmers. 

What  about  the  textile  industry?    Cot- 
ton is  the  only  agricultural  commodity 
which  Is  used  to  make  cloth  from  a  raw 
material.    It  Is  spun  Into  cloth,  which 
Is  ultimately  used  for  consumer   con- 
sumption.  The  mills  must  plan  for  their 
machinery,  plan  a  sales  program,  and 
plan  an  advertising  program.    How  can 
they  work  on  a  2 -year  basis?    The  Con- 
gress will  be  here  next  year.    It  will  be 
here  the  year  after  that,  and  for  years 
after  that.   U  the  program  does  not  work, 
there  will  be  ample  opportunity  to  take 
action  on  it.    Let  us  not  kill  the  program 
by  cutting  It  In  two  before  It  even  starts. 
Let  us  give  It  a  chance  to  work.   If  It  does 
not  work,  we  can  change  It. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.     Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  100  percent 
right  in  the  assertions  he  has  made.  If 
the  proposed  law  should  go  into  effect, 
it  has  been  stated,  and  rather  accurately. 
I  think— not.  of  course,  to  the  exact  dol- 
lar—that it  would  cause  a  $125-inlllion 
drop  In  inventories,  because  the  inven- 
tories would  not  have  the  benefit  of  the 
law  The  mills  could  not  afford  to  take 
that  loss  on  the  basis  of  the  uncertainty 
of  only  a  2 -year  program. 

I  was  talking  with  the  president  of  one 
group  of  mills,  who  told  me  they  have 
12  million  pounds  in  inventories.  The 
loss  on  that  inventory  would  be  $1,200.- 
000.  If  the  program  were  to  be  adjusted 
again  In  2  years,  they  would  be  foolish 
to  go  Into  the  program. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  A  2-year  program 
would  have  an  adverse  effect  not  only  on 
the  fanners,  but  also  on  the  mills,  and 


it  would  make  sure  that  the  synthetic 
manufacturers  would  continue  to  expand 
their  production.  The  bUl  would  alert 
the  other  countries  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  expects  to  get  back  into 
the  cotton  business  and  compete  with 

\S'.   PASTORE.     Mr.   President,   wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  agree  witn  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia.  I  am  a  little  weaxy 
of  the  attempts  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  opposed  to  this  legislation,  to  begin 
with  to  use  a  backdoor  method  of  kill- 
ing It.  If  the  program  were  confined  to 
2  years,  we  might  as  well  defeat  the  bill, 
because  the  industry  would  be  done  a  dis- 
service by  providing  a  program  only  for 
2  years.  It  would  be  worse  than  leaving 
the  situation  as  it  Is. 

As  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  already  pointed  out,  inventories  are 
involved.    The  program  involves  buying 
raw  cotton.    Would  anybody  know  what 
would  happen  tomorrow  or  the  next  day? 
Anybody  who  has  any  concept  of  our 
way  of  doing  business  under  our  free 
enterprise  system  knows  that  no  industry 
like  the  textUe  Industry  can  gage   it- 
self by  only  a  2 -year  period.    It  is  abso- 
lutely Impossible.    The  4-year  period  Is 
short  enough  as  It  Is.    I  say  let  us  give 
it  a  fair  trial.    Let  us  give  It  a  chance^ 
Four  years  Is  a  short  period  of  time.    If 
the  program  does  not  work.  Congress  can 
then  do  what  It  likes.   Four  years  Is  short 
enough.    It  should  not  be  cut  below  that. 
If  it  is,  the  whole  Federal  program  wlU 

be  destroyed.  ,^       ^       ^ 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  Senator. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  ^    _ 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr  AIKEN.  What  does  the  textile 
industry  intend  to  do  with  the  program 
at  the  end  of  4  years?  Will  it  be  able  to 
go  back  to  standing  on  its  own  feet/ 
What  are  the  industry's  plans? 

Mr  TALMADGE.  We  wiU  have  4 
years  of  experience,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  time 


Mr.  AIKEN.    And  $2  billion  worth  of 

GXDcrlcricc 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  this  plan  Is  a  cooperative  planof 
the  producers  and  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment. It  was  supported  by  the  late 
President  Kennedy  and  Is  now  supported 
by  President  Johnson.  It  involves  a  re- 
search program  with  the  supports  of 
cotton  to  be  reduced  and  made  competi- 
tive We  will  have  to  take  a  look  at  the 
whole  situation.  We  constantly  review 
these  programs  from  year  to  year.  Con- 
gress will  be  here  a  long  time.  It  will  be 
able  to  review  the  program. 

Mr.   PASTORE.     Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  We  would  have  pre- 
ferred no  limitation.  We  are  saying  that 
if  cotton  is  sold  to  foreign  manufac- 
turers, who  sell  the  product  back  to  the 
US  consumer;  If  it  sold  to  that  foreign 
manufacturer  for  8%  cents  a  pound 
cheaper  than  the  American  manufac- 
turer can  buy  cotton,  equity  and  justice 
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'"JS"„f  if«.Ts     AU  we  a4  trying  to 
??r  to°'tJ/Snate  toda,  ^  t^'V^ir^ 

b"?,i.frxrrexrencVwu^ 

SS^%"^«m  the  decision  can  ^  made. 
iTwUl  either  do  away  with  the  two 

8enator'^,Bh'-^  Uland.  who  had 

TS^We^'e-nrSTahle 

S^Se^-lSn^rpS 
??we  cannot  prevent  foreign  »»""'» J^ 

JiiJre^Sa  having   an  advantage,  the 
facturers  an  opportunity  in  au  m 
^^bI^Tas'^Sre"   in  1953.  with  Pre^- 

path  of  darkness,  "nder  the  next  a 
LnistraUon  I  began  to  »?«  »J"*Jj  ^J^^^ 
U  it  had  not  been  for  the  tragic  evem 
S  Nov^ber  1963.  I  *>»"f;;*^''^,^h^t^ 
have  made  more  progress  than  we  ^a^e. 
Now  we  must  sUrt  aU  over  «*»"•  ,f  I 
^^-  h»ve  a  new  President.  But  I 
STto  ^.e'^STnaU  from  Vermont  that 

'^^wTlS.vrnS'lSsTour  faith.  We  have 
noUosfour  courage:  we  have  notlost  our 
^Jhuslasm  With  hi.  help,  we  wlU  work 
out  a  sohition  of  the  problem^ 

M?    /Saw.     I  look   to  the  senator 
f,i«f  iw^dTlsland  as  being  the  textUe 

EaSr'T^ur'Toup.  P^^-J^^VSTt 
mpw  Enifland  I  am  as  sorry  as  heU  tnai 
STri^uJn.  instead  of  getting  brighter. 

ti^ms  to  be  getting  darker 

Mr  Oi^ER    Mr  President.  lyleld 

5  ^ut«to  the  senator  from  Texas 

'*The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER  (Mr  Krw- 
H^lTtS  chair).  The  senator  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

\!tt  TOWER.  Mr  President,  as  a  rep- 
reiSuUve  of  the  largest  cotton-produc- 
S^SuS  in  the  union.  I  »trongly  ofler^my 
support  to  the  amendment  of  the  Ser^tor 
from^Louislana  This  measure  is  not  en- 
Hi^  ^Usfactory     It  is  not  untrersally 

SSSJ^  I  intend  to  vote  'or  the  cotton 
Xbut  I  do  beUeve  that  we  -l;o^<»  ^^* 
2-w  limitation  on  It  to  permit  a  con 
l,Sonal  review  of  the  operation  of  the 
SStT would  be  renewed  by  the  new 
oSStress    to    be    elected    in    November. 
wwS  would  allow  for  a  correction  of  the 
plan   if  it  proves  to  be  inadequate,  or  if 
Uie  admlnlstraUon  ignored  congressional 
intent,  which  is  possible,  and  which  has 
happened  before     P"rther»twovad  per- 
mit V  review  of  the  plan  within  the  span 
during  which  cotton  ^•""^[l^*'"*^^*"^- 
ind  mills  might  still  be  wrvlrlng  finan- 
cially, rather  than  condemning  them  to 
SSrlon  in  a  4-year  plan,  if  it  Proved  to  be 
unsatisfactory  in  revitalizing  industry 
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Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  If  the  plan 
Droves  to  be  unsatisfactory  In  2  years 
King  wUl  be  done  untU  the  4-year  Um^ 
limit  expires.  So  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
p^\hr2-year  limit  on  as  Proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  so  that  we 
mav  review  the  matter  2  years  hence,  and 

SSSne  whether  It  »f  -  -^^/.t^w 
plan  or  whether  we  should  not  take  a  new 

^'^mT^'^ELLENDER.  Mr.  P^f  i^*^']^-  ii 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr  LiAXJSCHil.  _. 

^e     PRESIDING     OFFICER^     The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5 

"'m'J^^USCHE.    Mr   Preddent   I  rise 
to  give  support  to  the  amendment  of  the 
'^Sttor  f?om  Louisiana.    ^  voted  ag^s 
the  measure  as  It  came  before  the  Sen 
ate  ^use  I  beUeved  we  were  enter- 
ing InS  a  field  that  would  create  havoc 
iS  the  future,  when  what  ^as  been  done 
in    the    cotton    Industry    *o"ld^^,J*f: 
Sanded  to  be  done  for  other  Industries. 
When  the  subsidy  bill  for  the  exix>rta- 
tlon  of  cotton  was  adopted  'nj»f '^^^^^ 
cotton  SUtes  asked  for  It     They  knew 
that   cotton   would   be   sold   to   foreign 
S^trTes  at  a  price  le^than  that  sold 
in  the  United  SUtes.    There  Is  no  qum- 
UoJ^aboutthat.    The  cotton  States  a^^ 
for  the  subsidy  on  the  ground  that  they 
needed  the  world  market*  in  a  substan- 
SaV^ay  to  dispose  of  their  cotton  prod- 
ucts.    Congress    listened    to    them.     It 
adopted    their    recommendations^    The 
ILne  promoters  of  the  cotton  blU  of  1955 
^  now  arguing  that  Congress  should 
not  have  done  in  1955  what  it  did-  ^- 
cause  that  act  has  created  complications 
in  the  cotton  mlUlng  industry. 

Mr    PASTORE      Mr    President.   wU 
the   Senator   from   Ohio   yield   at   that 

^mJ'  LAUSCHE.     Not   at    this   time. 

^  mT  PASTORE     I  hope  at  some  time? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE     Of  course 
The  cotton  mills  and  the  cotton  fabric 
priJucers  complain  that  they  hav^e  b^n 
injured  and  they  want  the  Federal  oov 
e^Sit  to  subsidize  them  in  an  amount 
It  least  equal  to  $312  million  for  this 
fear     It  may  be  more,  depending  upon 
w^t  ie  Secreury  of  Agriculture  will 

do.  !.«. 

We  complain  about  the  damaging  Im- 
pact of  Import,  l"°^y  State,  the  mami- 
facturers  of  machine  toolsjiteeh  Jteel 
products,  shoes,  leather  goods  potte^. 
glassware,  transistors,  small  radios, 
llumlnum.  electric  generators,  turbinw. 
motor  buses,  and  countless  other  prod- 
ucts are  suffering  becavwe  of  toJ»rts. 
None  of  these  Industries  Is  subsidized. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  ,    ♦  «„» 

Mr  LAUSCHE  I  will  not.  Just  one 
moment.  I  have  listened  to  the  Senator 
T^m  Rhode  island.  Let  him  allow  me  to 
complete  my  statement.  ^.^,,^ 

The  cotton  industry  Is  being  subsidized^ 
The  President,  in  his  message  to  the 
Joint    session   in   January,   and   in   his 

budget  message.  ^^^  ,'^\^\f,^2. 
difficulty  he  had  \n  bringing  the  budget 
down  to  a  level  he  felt  Congress  might 


accept  and  thus  be  able  to  pass  a  tax 

The  President  repeatedly  stated. 
•There  are  built-in  expenditures  over 
Jhich  I  can  do  nothing.  If  you  will  read 
those  messages,  you  will  find  out  that 
on  several  occasions  that  those  are  built 
m  The  congress  has  planted  the  roots. 
I  cannot  pull  them  out." 

I   respectfully   submit   to   the   Senate 
that  If   we  pass  this  measure  we  will 
create  another  built-in  program.    K  It 
\l^  for  4  years.  It  will  become  per- 
manent    we  will  not  be  able  to  extri- 
?lte  Ubecause  once  the  roots  have  been 
planted,  they  will  grow  do^J"  dff^^.^_ 
Under  the  argument  which  Is  being 
made  today,  how  can  the  farmers  plan? 
What  will  the  arguments  be  ^henwe 
tVy  to  take  It  back?     It  has  not  been 
d^ne  before,  and  it  will  not  be  done  In 

''^Mr'' TALMADGE.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  PresW««t-  ^'l 
Greek  mythology,  the  story  is  told  of  the 
giants  of  Greece  doing  battle  with  the 
Kods  I  suppose  among  those  Greeks 
IVre  wise  men  of  the  same  type  we  have 
tZly  The  titans  decided  they  would 
Se  the  battle  to  the  gods.  However, 
they  had  to  devise  a  plan  in  order  to 
reach  the  gods.  So  they  said.  Mount 
Olympus  Is'lO.OOO  feet  high.  I^t  us  take 
Mount  Ossa  which  Is  about  6.000  feet 
high  and  place  it  on  top  of  Mount  Olym- 

^"so  they  placed  Mount  Ossa  on  top  of 
M^Jnt  Olympus  and  found  it  was  not 
higrenouS^  so  they  took  Mount  Pellon 
which  is  5.000  feet  high,  and  Placed  It 
Tn  top  of  Mount  Ossa  which  w"  on  top 
of  Mount  Olympus.     They  Plle<J  ^haos 
Spon  chaos,  confusion  upon  confusion^ 
instead  of  being  down  to  earth  on  the 
sS?ld  ground,  they  climbed  uP  Into  the 
clouds,   making    themselves    completely 
vulnerable,  and  they  were  destroyed^ 

What  we  wiU  be  doing  will  be  to  pile 
confusion  upon  confusion  chaos  upon 
chaos,  subsidy  upon  subsidy  upon  sub- 

'' There  Is  the  mere  beginning.  We  wlU 
not  stop.  This  will  not  »tf>P  ot^^r  in- 
dustries from  coming  in.  if  and  when 
they  learn  that  the  cotton  processors 
have  been  subsidized. 

There  will  be  a  President,  probai^ly  In 
19«8  or  1972.  who  wUl  be  met  with  a 
itSand  by  the  people  ''Give  us  Uj  Re- 
lief." and  he  wUl  want  to  do  It.  He  will 
look  into  the  legislation  and  he  wl  1  And 
new.  built-m  expenditures,  -nils  IB  one 
of  them.  The  next  one  will  *>e  I  sup- 
pose, the  mass  transportation  subsidy  of 

$10  billion.  ^    ...     1 

Mr     TALMADGE.     Mr     President,    I 

hoM  InL'^and  a  lette^f^^J.^S 
24   1964.  from  the  Secretary  of  Agrtcui 
ture    in  which  he  points  out  that  the 
bm  which   the   committee   haj   recom- 
mended, and  which  is  now  pending  be 
tore    the    Senate,    would    reduce    CC^ 
stocks,    increase    consumption,    reduce 
ex^ndltures.  and  reduce  the  cost  to  the 

taxpayers.  .     ,  . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  i« 
ter  may  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 


196J^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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DkPAKTMEMT  of  AGRICTJt-TUmE, 

Omct  or  THE  Seceetaht. 
Washington,  February  24. 1964. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadoi. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatoe  Talmadce:  In  respond  to 
your  request,  we  are  mrnUhlng  a  compari- 
son of  estUnated  expenditures  and  program 
reault  for  4  years  under  the  following  alter- 
native modifications  of  the  cotton  provisions 
of  H  R  6196.  as  amended  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on   Agriculture   and   Forestry: 

Alternative  1.  H.R.  6196  as  amended  by 
Senate  committee,  but  without  the  trade 
incentive  payments  on  cotton  used  domes- 

tic&lly 

Alternative    2:     Current    legislation    with 
30-cent  price  suport   (basis  Middling  inch). 
The  data  are  set  out  in  summary  fashion 
in  the  attached  table.     These  data  take  into 
account  changes  in  production  and  utiliza- 
tion that  would  result  from  price  changes. 
The  ««i>endlture  estimates  take  into  account 
changes    in   Commodity    Credit   Corporation 
inventory  position.     Programs  that  result  in 
reducing  CCC  inventory  also  reduce  program 
expenditures.     Conversely,     programs     that 
permit  continued  buUdups  in  CCC  Inventory 
increase    program    expenditures.     In    other 
words,  existing  Inventories  can  be  used   to 
reauce  the  program  costs  which  would  other- 
wiM  be   incurred,  and   these  estimates  rec- 
ocniM  that  they  would  be  so  used  in  a  pro- 
gram which  achieves  stock  reductions.     Un- 
aer  a  program  permitting  continued  increases 
in    excessive    stocks,    additional    inventories 
would   be   of    doubtful    ultimate    value    and 
would  certainly  add  to  the  immediate  burden 
of    Initial    acquisition    expenditures,   storage 
coats  and  other  carrying   charges. 

8<«ne  of  the  more  significant  results  indi- 
cated by  the  data  in  the  attached  table  are 
as  follows : 

Alternative  1:  Since  the  effecUve  price 
for  domestic  use  would  be  6^  cents  a  pound 
higher  than  under  the  conmilttee  amend- 
ment domestic  consumption  would  be  less; 
and  the  gap  would  widen  from  year  to  year. 
Accordingly,  the  drawdown  in  inventortes 
would  be  less,  although  substantial  draw- 
downs would  be  achieved  through  operation 
of   the   domesUc    allotment   choice   plan. 

The  difference  In  expenditures  between 
this  alternative  and  the  committee  amend- 
ment represents  the  coat  of  achieving  a  one- 
price  plan  for  cotton.  In  1964.  thU  would 
be  $106  million,  allowing  for  a  nonrecurring 
inventory  shift  from  CCC  to  private  stocks. 
In  1965.  without  thU  Inventory  shift,  the 
difference  in  expenditvu'es  would  be  greater; 
but  after  that  it  would  be  narrowed  again 
so  that  the  added  expendltxires  for  com- 
pletely eliminating  the  6  Mi -cent  adverse  dif- 
ferential for  domestic  users  would  be  only 
$69  million  for  the  1967  crop. 

Alternative  2:  This  alternative  would  not 
prevent  further  increases  in  excessive  CCC 
stocks.  As  these  Increases  continued,  pro- 
gram expenditures  would  also  increase  untU 
in  fiscal  1967-.68,  expenditures  would  be  $192 
million  higher  than  under  the  committee 
amendment. 

In  each  case.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  estimates  of  farm  income  are  gross 
farm  income  rather  than  net  farm  income. 
With  the  domestic  allotment  choice  as  pro- 
vided in  the  committee  amendment,  total 
optton  production  and  gross  receipts  will  be 
somewhat  less  than  under  current  legislation, 
but  net  farm  income — almost  by  definition- 
will  be  significantly  larger.  This  follows  since 
the  domesUc  allotment  choice  would  be  a 
completely  voluntary  one,  and  presimiably 
no  farmer  would  make  this  choice  unless  it 
increased  hU  net  Income.    Under  the  choice. 


the  farmer  would  not  only  save  on  produc- 
tion expenses  applicable  to  cotton,  but  would, 
in  many  cases,  gain  considerable  net  income 
from  other  crops  which  he  could  plant  in 
lieu  of  cotton. 

Sincerely  yours. 

ORvnxE  L.  PaxxMAN. 


ComfMrison  of  program  results  under  alter- 
native changes  in  HJt.  6196  as  amended  by 
Senate  committee 


Fiscal  year 


H.R.  6196 

as  amended 

by  Senate 

committee 


Production 
(tbousand 
bales): 

1964 - 

1865 

1966  

1967   

Domestic  con- 

sumptton 

(thousand 

bales): 

1964 

1966 

1986 

1987 

Ending  CCC 
stocks  (thou- 
sand bales) : 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

Farm  income 
(million 
dollars): 

1964 

1965 

1986 

1967 

Expenditures 
(million 
dollars): 
1964-65.... 
1965-66  ... 
1986-67..-. 
1967-68-.-. 


H.R.  6196 
as  amended 
by  Senate 
committee 
but  with- 
out trade 
incentive 
paymeot  ■ 


Current 
legislation 

with  30- 
oent  price 

support 


12.850 
13.000 
13.200 
13,400 


9.600 

9.600 

9.800 

10.000 


7.700 

6.aoo 

4.700 
3.100 


1.997 
2.019 
2,047 
2.073 


448 
514 
509 
489 


12.850 
13.000 
13.200 
13.400 


8,830 
8.850 
&750 
8,750 


8.950 
8.200 
7.750 
7.SO0 


1.997 
Z0I9 
2.047 
2.073 


14,200 
14.6')0 
15.000 
15.400 


8.850 
8.850 
8.750 
8.750 


10.300 
11.150 
a  500 
14.250 


2.004 
2,153 
2,212 
2,271 


343 

452 

356 

521 

395 

607 

430 

681 

1  For  the  purpose  of  oomparabHIty,  the  same  export 
market  pitxfuction  Is  assumed  under  this  proposal  as 
under  thVcommittee  amendment;  however  thts  amount 
of  export  production  would  not  be  permitted  tmder  the 
\Ag^  of  Uie  committee  bill  for  the  1965  and  succeeding 
crops 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LAUSCHE]  wUl  not  leave  the  Chamber 
while  I  answer  some  of  the  assertions 
he  has  made.  My  distinguished  friend 
from  Ohio,  for  whom  I  have  the  highest 
admiration  and  affection,  has  entirely 
missed  the  point. 

In  Rhode  Island  small  tools  are  manu- 
factured. We  are  not  asking  for  a  sub- 
sidy on  smaU  tools.  We  do  not  ask  for 
it  because  we  do  not  sell  steel  to  the 
American  industry  at  a  higher  price  than 
we  sell  steel  on  the  world  market. 

We  must  realize  that  in  1955  the  two- 
price  cotton  system  came  into  being. 
Why?  Because  we  had  a  tremendous 
surplus  of  cotton  in  the  United  States. 
We  could  not  sell  it.  Why?  We  could 
not  sell  it  because  we  could  not  meet  the 
world  market  price.  The  world  market 
price  was  8V2  cents  cheaper  than  the 
American  price. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
cotton,  which  was  coming  out  of  our 
ears,  we  instituted  the  two-price  cotton 
system,  in  order  to  meet  the  world  mar- 
ket price. 


When  we  did  that  no  one  stopped  to 
think  what  was  going  to  happen.  Italy. 
Japan,  Great  Britain.  Portugal,  Spain, 
the  Philippines,  and  Egypt  began  to 
make  shirts  out  of  cotton  which  they 
had  bought  at  8  Mi  cents  cheaper  than 
the  price  which  the  American  manufac- 
turer had  to  pay  for  it,  and  the  foreign 
manufacturer  sent  those  shirts  into  our 
market. 

Because  their  labor  costs  are  lower, 
because  in  Japan  labor  is  paid  30  cents 
an  hour,  and  we  pay  $1.80  an  hour,  and 
because  in  Hong  Kong  the  worker  la 
lucky  If  he  gets  a  bowl  of  rice  a  day. 
those  manufacturers  could  sell  their 
shirts  to  us  at  a  lower  price  than  the 
price  at  which  our  American  producers 
could  make  the  shirts. 

How  can  an  American  manufacturer 
compete  imder  those  circumstances? 

Not  only  are  labor  costs  lower,  but 
manufacturers  abroad  use  the  same  cot- 
ton that  the  American  manufacturer 
uses,  and  the  American  manufacturer 
must  pay  8^/2  cents  more  than  his  for- 
eign competitor. 

The  real  solution  would  have  been  to 
add  SV2  cents  when  the  shirts  came  to 
the  port  of  entry.  We  tried  that.  We 
did  not  succeed.  We  did  not  want  a 
subsidy.  We  were  told  by  Japan.  Italy 
and  other  nations,  "If  you  do  that,  we 
win  not  buy  your  cotton." 

So  we  are  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma. 
What  shall  we  do  next? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Knock  out  the  tax- 
payer. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No;  no.  I  am  In 
favor  of  preserving  American  industry. 
We  must  equalize  the  price.  That  is  wny 
we  are  at  this  point  today.  If  my  friend 
from  Ohio  wants  any  proof,  I  say  to  him 
that  947  textile  mills  In  the  United  States 
have  closed— 947  have  closed  from  1950 
to  the  end  of  1963. 

Do  Senators  realize  what  that  means? 
While  our  gross  national  product  in  that 
period  went  up  almost  100  percent,  947 
textile  mills  have  been  closed.  The  im- 
ports into  this  country  today  of  wool 
and  worsteds  are  20  percent  of  the  en- 
tire American  consumption — not  Amer- 
ican production,  but  American  consump- 
tion. Foreign  mills  have  taken  20  per- 
cent of  our  product  potential. 

In  1950  we  were  exporting  15  percent 
of  our  production.  Do  Senators  know 
what  the  figure  is  today?  We  are  lucky 
if  it  is  2  percent.  We  have  lost  that  mar- 
ket completely. 

Do  Senators  know  how  many  Jobs 
have  been  lost  in  the  textile  industry? 
Almost  500,000.  Prom  1950  to  1963  one- 
third  of  the  entire  labor  force  in  tex- 
tiles has  been  idled. 

We  talk  atKJUt  poverty.  We  Ulk  about 
the  poverty  population.  Where  do  Sen- 
ators think  a  man  or  woman  who  works 
in  a  textile  mill  goes  when  the  mill  Is 
closed?  Such  a  worker  goes  into  the 
army  of  the  poverty  stricken. 

If  we  want  to  do  something  about  pov- 
erty, let  us  start  doing  something  about 
it  right  here.  Let  us  start  preserving 
American  jobs. 

I  am  not  In  favor  of  subsidies.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  subsidy  program  go  out 
the  window.    However,  we  are  told  that 
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if  we  do  that,  the  American  taxpayer 
wiU  Day  an  kstronomical  price  every 
;^l  ?oUe  the  cot^n  a.at  we^ca^^ 

•^ VelJ^ted  to  do  something  at  the  port 
of  entTr  We  were  told  that  if  we  did 
l^tZ  would  not  be  able  to  sell  our 
^ffAn  ftt  all      What  we  are  trying  to 
To^^ls  not  to  make  the  Treasury  of 
Se  united  States  a  Santa  Claus.     The 
workeS  m  Rhode  Island  mills  are  not 
JSkSg  for  a  handout.   They  do  not  want 
c^iSy  f?^  Ohio  or  from  the  Congress. 
XuUiey  want  is  the  assurance  of  a  job^ 
That  is  what  I  am  arguing  for      I  do 
S  can^  the  ball  for  the  cotton  pro- 
SScer  Tain  not  fighting  for  him^   My 
Srn  is  not  'or  the  wheat  Pr^uce- 

I  am  not  fighting  for  hmi.    J  5™  *°[, 
ri^about  the  American  worker.    What 
Sfwe  do  with  an  American  worker  when 
Se  Ties  his  job?    I  am  fighting  ^or  h^- 
When  a  Senator  says  this  is  a  na"° 
out  I  ask  him  to  look  at  the  facts     Go 
to  k^<S:  island  and  look  at  the  closed 
mills     If  anyone  does  not  know  what 
^closed  mm  looks  like.  I  will  be  glad 
to  pa^his  fare  up  there     I  will  give  him 
^personal  tour  of  one  of  those  mills_    I 
tilTshow  him  the  people  who  once  had 
Tobs  thai  have  no  jobs  now  and  no  place 

^l^t  us  have  a  foreign  aid  program.  If 
you  wlU.  Let  us  be  good  to  the  res  of 
ihe  world.  Let  us  be  charitable.  Let  us 
be  compassionate.  Let  us  be  of  good 
heart.  However,  what  do  we  do  with  ^"^ 
American  worker  when  he  loses  his  job? 
£^V  Miyone  mean  to  tell  me  we  should 
^Siio  read  off  statistics?  Can  we  feed 
Smwith  figures?  We  do  not  give  bread 
to  a  family  by  quoting  statistics. 

That  is  the  dilemma  of  the  most  pow- 
erful Nation  m  the  world.  We  help  we 
helD  we  help.  We  help  others.  And  yet 
JSe?e   ^desperate   need   right   at   our 

°ln^the  process  we  cannot  convince  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  tonight,  even  In 
the  united  States,  some  babies  go  to  bed 
crying  because  they  are  hungry.  We 
talk  about  abundance  and  prosperity  m 
this  great  land  of  ours. 

Does  anyone  think  that  everyone  in 
America  rides  around  in  a  Cadillac,  or 
that  everyone  lives  in  a  fine  brick  house? 
Some  people  today  do  not  know  where 
they  are  going  to  turn  for  their  bread 
tomorrow. 

I  was  watching  the  "Today"  TV  pro- 
gram, showing  people  pushing  baby  car- 
riages, so  that  a  bottle  of  milk  couldbe 
put  in  it.  They  were  being  given  food. 
Imagine  that.  _j  o*  * 

That  is  happening  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  where  we  spend  $3  biUion  a 
year  for  foreign  aid.  where  we  have  g  ven 
$100  billion  away  for  foreign  aid- 
America,  where  we  have  our  own  people 
who  are  hungry. 

This  afternoon  we  are  trying  to  protect 
American  jobs. 

I  have  fought  against  subsidies.  I 
have  voted  against  subsidies.  Subsidy  Is 
an  ugly  word.  It  does  not  belong  here. 
Esaentially  this  is  compensatory  equal- 
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ization  of  prices  because  of  our  two-price 

'^^rthSTt'e  Chair,  and  I  thank  my 
coUeSSs  for  their  patience  in  listening 

'°  Sr  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  8  minutes  re- 

""m"' TALMADOE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  senator  from  North  Carolina^ 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
President.  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  fine  remarks  made  by  the  dlstm- 
B-u^shed  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I 
SJsh  to  answer  one  sUtement  that  was 
made  the  other  day.  «„-,o  tr^ 

In  1955  the  cotton  farmers  came  to 

'tis? into  this  countr.  In  '"^  ^^^^-J; 
hpr  was  going  to  grow  to  65  counines  uy 
?5;4     iS-lng  that  period,  the  amount 
shipped  per  year  has  jumped  from  a  few 
milium  vards  to  1.222  million  yards  of 
Ston  Cloth     ^at  IS  a  large  amount  o 
doth     It  does  not  Include  the  yarn  .that 
^millions  and  milUom  o/  Poun^  that  Is 
knit  Into  woolens.    Neither  does  It  in- 
clude  iWnade  cloth,  such   as  rayon 
wwch  Ukes  the  place  of  cotton.  wc«l  or 
other  fibers,  regardless  f^  what  they  are 
marie  from     So  when  that  subsidy  was 
put  on  in  1955.  it  was  of  course  necessarj. 
but  we  did  not  know  that  all  this  mate- 
rial was  going  to  be  piled  right  on  top  of 
S^'wThout  fny  restriction  wha^v«|- 
or  practically  none.    ^^ jvrecked  the  U.S 
market.    I  thank  the  Senator  for  yleld- 

^^Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yiefd  5  SeTto  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  ^Mr.  Holland! 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President  I  yield 
a  half  minute  of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  am  much  Inter- 
ested in  this  debate.  I  am  much  moved 
by  ttie  plight  of  cotton,  but  I  wonder  If 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  would 
vote  wRh  me  If  I  were  to  make  the  same 
k?n^  of  speech-which  I  could-with 
rSpec?  to  the  loss  of  jobs  due  to  the 
closing  of  lumber  mills. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
can  answer  that  very  simply.  I  would 
W  th^lumber  were  exported  and  were 
retur^ed^  this  country  In  the  form  of 
furniture.  .    , 

Mr.   MAGNUSON.     That  Is  what  is 

*"  Mr  jSrdAN  of  North  Carolina.  Tliat 
ought  to  stop,  or  the  industry  shoxUd  be 
subsidized— one  or  the  other.  There  is 
no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  time  of  the 
cotton  program  is  4  years  I  think  t 
should  be.  I  will  vote  for  It.  But  It  is 
proposed  to  reduce  the  wheat  program 

to  2  years. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
There  is  a  good  reason  for  that,  mher 
Senators  can  speak  about  that  better 


than  I  can.  I  know  somethmg  about 
the  cotton  blU.  I  l^^ow  what  will  hap- 
pen to  the  textUe  Industry  If  the  bill  is 

DftSSCd 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  What  has  hap- 
pened has  been  responsible  for  the  loss 
of  a  great  number  of  imports  to  many 
^opll  and  many  of  the  things  about 
which  we  have  been  speaking.  But  I 
have  been  hopeful  the  Program  on  cotUm 
could  be  for  3  years,  or  could  be  reduced. 
That  is  why  I  suggested  that  perhaps 
the   amendment  of   the   Senator   from 

^"'^^^^rs"ir2Tel^?Trn^o  Jnow 
I'l^eK^^twoi^d  be  practical,  but  I  do 
not  know  why  wheat  receives  treatment 
different  from  cotton. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Florida  5  minutes. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  would  be  surprised 
indeed  If  the  Senate  turns  down  the 
inator  from  Louisiana,  the  best  friend 
?Srcottingrowers  and  Proces«.rs  have 
m  the  Nation,  on  this  extremely  reason- 
able^  extremely  logical  suggestion^  -n^e 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  been  the 
Sst  f rtend  of  agriculture  and  of  agrlcin- 
toral  producers  In  this  country  for  mar^ 
years,  and  every  Member  of  the  Senate 

knows  It.  f. 

The  suggestion  advanced  by  the  sen- 
atoTfrom'Lulslana  Is  a  friendly  sugges- 
tion     While   I  never  become  resentful 
towardX  senator  from  Rhode  Island 
^Mr    P/SroREl.  I  think  he  has  gone  a 
long  way  overboard  when  he  sa^  that 
this  proposal  Is  supported  by  those  who 
are  against  the  program  for  the  cotton 
textUe    ndustry.     I  am  supporting  the 
progmm  for  t?e  cotton  textile  iridustry. 
and  I  am  doing  so  because  of  the  very 
f^ct  th^nator  has  menUoned;  namely. 
Sme^Jiu^dreds  of  those^-^ustrles  have 
gone  out  of  existence.    I  think  a  2-year 
Sod   is   ample   to   make   a   complete 
Salof  Uils  program.    There  is  no  rea- 
2,nln  the  world  why  we  cannot  reexa^- 
me  It  m  that  time.    I  wish  to  remind 
ihe  senator  from  Rhode  ^s^^f  ^  ttiathe 
has  on  two  or  three  occasions  expresses 
his   appreciation   on   the   flexor   of    the 
Senate  to  the  Senator  from  Florma  lor 
wiSTt  he  did  m  having  money  auU^or^d 
and  then  having  money  provided  a  ^ 
ond  time  for  his  textile  Investigation,  and 
?hen%portlng   him   on   h^  pro^sa 
that  this  two-price  system  be  tried,     i 
am  trying  to  support  him  again,  but  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
mat    the    senator    from    Lo^^^^^J^J^ 
peaking  in  the  best  interest  of  the^t- 
ton  industry  when  he  s^g^este  that  this 
Piling  of  one  mountain  on  another-as 
WM  ^  Vividly  suggested  here  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  La^scheI -is  simply 
"king  for  criticism  and  destruction  of 
the  entire  program. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  will  yield  In  a  mo- 

ment.  .,^  i. 

In  my  Judgment,  a  2-year  period  is 
ax^ple^n  ihich  to  try  out  this  program, 
in  my  Judgment,  the  Senator  from  Lou 
isla^.  with  his  always  /nend  y  ap^ 
proach  to  the  problems  of  aK^^^turai 
producers,    is    making    an    extremely 


friendly    suggestion.    It    Is    because    I 
think  It  Is  friendly  that  I  support  him. 
A  part  of  the  real  reason  why  cotton 
has  got  Into  this  trouble  has  not  been 
mentioned.    The   reasons    are   twofold. 
First,  the  Secretary   of  Agriculture  In 
1960.  against  the  advice  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  and  some  other  Senators 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  sizably  raised  the  acreage  al- 
lotment for  cotton  when  there  was  not 
any  justlflcatlpn  for  doing  it.  and  every- 
one knew  It.    And  later.  In  1961.  agalrist 
the  advice  of  these  same  Senators  the 
present   Secretary   Increased   the   price 
support  level,  thereby  compounding  the 
error     The   second    thing    is    that   the 
country  Is  pursuing  the  wlU-o'-the-wlsp 
of  free  tr^de  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow 
all  these  Importations  to  come  In  and 
disturb  our  domestic  balance. 

That  Is  something  that  needs  to  be 
studied  In  the  coming  2  years.  So  far 
as  the  Senator  from  Florida  Is  con- 
cerned, he  wUl  continue  his  friendly  at- 
titude—and It  Is  most  friendly— to  those 
who  are  being  hurt  by  this  artificial 
price  support  structure,  and  the  artifi- 
cial two-sale  program. 

To  give  the  impression  that  Congress 
is  willing  to  commit  itself  to  a  4-year 
trial  period,  when  everyone  knows  that 
Is  not  necessary  to  give  a  fair  trial  of 
this  situation,  and  when  everyone  knows 
this  is  the  first  heavy  subsidy  that  will 
have  been  paid  to  processors  rather  than 
producers.  Indicates  that  we  are  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  a  long-range  pro- 
gram In  the  field  of  agriculture,  and  sub- 
sidizing others  than  those  who  are  pro- 
ducers.   This  is  a  great  change  from 
anything  that  has  heretofore  been  done 
in    the    whole    agricultural    program. 
There  Is  no  use  In  deluding  ourselves 
about  it.    This  wUl  be  viewed  by  the 
people  generally  as  something  that  is  a 
great   departure   from    what   has   been 
done  In  the  past.    I  think  when  we  make 
It  merely  on  an  experimental  basis  for 
2    years— and    coming    from   the    best 
friend  that  agriculture  has  In  this  Na- 
tion, the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
ELLENDER]— we  wlll  be  on  strong,  firm 
ground.    That  Is  why  I  shall  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  2  minutes  on  the  bill? 
Mr.  TALMADGE.    I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  President.  I  am 
eternally  grateful  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  for  extending  sym- 
pathy and  compassion  when  I  have  ap- 
proached him  on  the  question  of  provid- 
ing  and   appropriating   money  for  re- 
search purposes  to  see  if  the  utilization  of 
textile  products  could  not  be  expanded. 
The  Senator  has  always  been  very  sym- 
pathetic, very  understanding,  and  very 
generous  in  his  whole  attitude. 

If  this  matter  were  confined  alone  to 
the  cotton  production  aspect  of  this  bill, 
he  would  be  perfectly  correct.  There 
would  be  no  Justification  for  making  the 
cotton  program  4  years  and  for  making 
the  wheat  program  2  years.  But  that  is 
not  precisely  the  problem.  As  I  have 
stated  many  times  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  while  It  Is  true  that  there  is 


more  or  less  a  fundamental  advan- 
tfiige  involved  here  to  the  cotton  pro- 
ducer, the  fact  is  that  my  precise  Inter- 
est In  this  legislation  Is  the  question  of 
what  have  these  imports  done  to  the  tex- 
tile industry,  as  evidenced  by  all  of  the 
shutdowns  and  evidenced  by  the  loss  of 
these  Jobs. 

I  am  told  by  the  best  manufacturing 
minds  in  the  United  States  that  this  In- 
volves   the    purchasing    of    stocks,    the 
making  of  shirts,  the  making  of  gar- 
ments, the  designing  of  the  pattern,  the 
marketing.     Their  argument  is  that  If 
we  confine  this  to  a  period  of  2  years, 
under  their  complex  system  of  trade,  they 
will  be  done  irreparable  harm  for  the 
reason  that  they  would  not  be  able  to 
gage  their  requirements  sufficiently  far 
in  advance  in  order  to  run  their  busi- 
ness in  an  orderly  fashion.    That  is  the 
only  reason  for  the  4-yeax  period.     I 
realize  that  it  is  a  deviation  from  the 

custom  of  the  past.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  the  Senator 
another  minute  on  the  bill. 

lUc  PASTORE.  If  this  were  only  a 
question  of  whether  cotton  growers  were 
producing  too  much  cotton  the  Senator 
would  be  perfectly  correct  that  the  prob- 
lems should  be  given  the  same  kind  of 
treatment  as  wheat.  But  the  problem 
is  a  little  more  than  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
additional  time  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  I  have  1  more 
minute  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  1 

more  minute  on  the  bill.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  Is  recognized 
for  1  more  minute  on  the  bill. 

Mr.   PASTORE.     Those   who   operate 
these  mills  and  have  to  buy  many  thou- 
sands of  yards  of  cloth,   and  have  to 
style  In  advance,  and  have  more  or  less 
to  speculate  on  what  men  wlll  wear  and 
what  women  will  wear,  are  confronted, 
as  a  result  of  all  those  factors,  with  a 
complex  situation.     Their  argument  to 
me  is  that  if  this  measure  were  to  be 
limited  to  2  years,  we  would  prevent  them 
from   exercising   the  initiative  for   the 
longer  pull  which  they  must  be  able  to 
exercise  if  they  are  to  continue  In  busi- 
ness.   That  is  the  reason  for  the  4-year 
period  provision. 

Mr.    LAUSCHE.     Mr.    President,    wlll 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  Is  recognized  for  3 
minutes.  ^   ^ 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
easy  enough  to  appeal  to  passions;  I  wit- 
nessed that  many  times  during  my  serv- 
ice as  a  judge.  Such  an  appeal  can  have 
great  effect. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  being  compassion- 
ate to  my  fellow  men.  There  are  un- 
employed in  Ohio.  If  one  goes  to  East 
Liverpool  or  Zanesville  or  Cambridge, 
where  the  pottery  business  Is  established, 
he  will  see  there  many  vacancies.    Men 


are  unemployed.  They  have  lost  their 
jobs  because  of  imports  of  glassware  and 
ceramics. 

The  way  to  cure  that  problem  Is,  not 
by  creating  a  new  subsictr.  but  by  deal- 
ing with  it  at  the  ports. 

I  cannot  help  but  point  out  that  the 
western  cattle  producers  are  facing  dif- 
ficulties. Yesterday,  they  submitted  to 
us  their  petition.  They  said,  "Give  us 
help  at  the  ports."  But  the  very  Sena- 
tors who  today  are  arguing  in  favor  of 
this  subsidy,  yesterday  voted  against  that 
petition. 

Certainly  that  Is  where  the  cure  should 
come — either  through  Increased  tariffs  or 
through  reduced  quotas.  If  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Tariff  Commission  refuse 
to  provide  the  relief,  Congress  can  pro- 
vide It.  That  Is  what  the  cattle  pro- 
ducers asked  for  yesterday.  They  did 
not  ask  for  Increased  subsidies;  Instead, 
they  asked  for  relief  against  the  imports. 
But.  as  I  have  said,  their  petition  was 

I  merely  wish  to  repeat.  Mr.  President, 
that  under  this  measure  we  would  em- 
bark on  a  completely  new  program,  as 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland! 
has  stated. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan!  argued  that  in  1955  we  did  not 
know  what  the  subsidies  would  produce, 
and  that,  as  a  consequence  of  that  igno- 
rance, we  are  now  faced  with  a  new 
problem,  which,  so  he  says,  has  to  be 
cured  by  providing  an  additional  sub- 
sidy. So  he  made  my  argument  for  me; 
namely,  that  the  subsidy  now  requested 
would  create  other  problems,  and  then 
other  groups  would  ask  for  additional 
subsidies. 

Therefore,  my  question  is:  What  Is  at 
the  end  of  the  road?  Certainly  the  end 
of  the  road  will  be  that  our  free  enter- 
prise system  will  be  ruined,  taxes  will  be 
Increased,  subsidies  will  be  requested  by 
Industry  after  industry;  and  the  tax- 
payers will  beg  for  relief,  but  it  will  be 
impossible  to  provide  It  to  them. 

The  pending  measure  calls  for  In- 
creased expenditures  and  for  their  es- 
tablishment under  a  system  under  which 
they  cannot  be  changed. 

The  great  pride  we  have  in  our  abim- 
dance  and  in  our  liberties  might  some- 
day have  to  be  abandoned,  because  some- 
day they  might  be  lost,  mainly  through 
what  Congress  is  doing. 

This  problem  can  be  taken  care  oi, 
not  by  creating  another  subsidy,  but  by 
increasing  the  tariffs  or  by  reducing  the 

quotas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  expired. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
yield  one-half  a  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  one-half  a  minute  to  the  Senator 

from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  one-half  a  minute. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  repeat  an  assertion 
I  have  made  before  on  this  floor— namely, 
that  the  textUe  mills  are  not  asking  for 
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a  subsidy,  and  this  measure  wiU  not  pro- 
^tjri:k'S^HE.'^?Sen  What  are  aU  of 

senate  gaUery  lor  and  wj^  "£«XSgV^ 
tuaUy  flooding  the  Capitol  Building^ 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolinia.     Not 
aU  of'  them  are  In  the  gallery;  not  all  of 

"^^Se^ie  ^^Sg^t^r^S-  he  ajlowed 

now^r^  SouI?^5?e  Commodity  Credit 
Co^TISon  sto^lc^at  the  same  price  « 
Sitlt  which  our  cotton  is  sold  to  JaPan 
2»d  to  M  other  countries.  In  addition. 
^t  teing  gWen  to  some  countries  under 
Aibl^Sfw  480  our  mills  want  to  have 
S^ecotton  made  avaUable  to  them  at  the 
SL:°price  as  that  charged  forour  cotton 
when  it  is  sold  to  Japan.    I  think  that  is 

^^^I^PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do^e 
Qpnators  who  are  in  charge  of  the  Ume 
yfeW^Sk  Sie  remainder  of  the  time  un- 

'^J^r^T^/lM^iGE.  Mr.  President^ 
when  one  is  treating  a  sick  person,  one 
;^s  no?prescribe  medicine  for  him,  and 
then  stop  the  treatment 

Tn  this  case  we  are  treating  a  sick  m 

dxSrTwhSf  involves  the  '^s'^ri^ 
taxpayer  employees,  and  the  mills,    -^ey 

£.^:S%e?torsoL^Tta;t^"-  Th^ 
SSSt;;''  S^not  kill  the  Planbef  ore 
we  give  it  a  chance  to  work.  The  re- 
«P  Jch  program  will  take  time. 

Ma^y^traneous  mattery  invo  vj.g 
suSidies  have  been  discu^^  f  ^^^ 
mills  are  asking  to'^^^^^  ^ 'gfe  s^e 
iZ'Znl  that  wt^g^e  C°o^^u^t  coun 
JL?,  Should  we  discriminate  against 
SSenso?1he  united  States  by  giving 
toemTworse  deal  than  we  give  to  foreign 
natSns  nSftralist  nations,  or  Commu- 
nist  nations,  or  allied  nations? 

The  operators  of  American  mills  w^ 
to  »i  able  to  buy  American-grown  cot- 
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ton  at  the  same  price  at  which  it  is  sold 
m  the  world  market  to  operators  of  mU^ 
in  other  countries.  That  is  the  ora^ 
iwri  t^at  could  be  said  to  involve  a  sub- 

*^  Mr  President,  if  there  is  a  subsidy,  it 
h^LTilaid  to  the  foreign  countri^^ 
So  why  not  extend  to  the  Uf.  mills  the 
hpneftt  we  give  to  other  countries? 
^Mr  PresTdent.  I  am  willing  to  yle^d 
baJk  the  remainder  of  the  ttoe  unde^  my 
control,  if  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 

'''i?'ES!iSSER.   Mr.  president.  I  Wish 

-/^ric°;ar^hrthr8e°nX  from 
Plorida'^hS  said  about  me.  I  have  given 
deep  study  to  this  problem. 

As  I  pointed  out  last  week,  the  entire 
addUioiScLt  of  this  program  over  the 

"^ioVTwf  go^al^  wi^  SJis^  P- 
?rl  7or  I  Tong  °as  4  y^s.  I  am  sure  it 
iilTbe  here  forever;  and  that  situation 
w  SeJt  the  cotton  producers,  because 
The  puiS^  of  this  bill  is  in  a  measure  to 
forcrt^otton  producers  to  grow  cot- 
ton at  the  world  price  or  compete  with 
^  Pont  syntheUcs.    That  is  what  this 

'^Tha^Tt^n  giving  study  to  vario^ 
ways  and  means  whereby  farmers  can 
S  U^eir  costs  in  connection  with  the 
growiri  of  cotton.  Up  to  now  we  have 
nS  b?fken  through,  and  to  do  so  will 

^'^iLrto'^^mphaslze  the  point  that 
under  this  measure 


ider  this  measure _. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER        The 
ume  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 

^"Sr^ELLENDER.    May  I  have  1  minute 

^^irTii^MADGE.    I  yield  1  minuto  on 
the  bUl  to  the  Senator  ^  romLou^na_ 

The     PRESIDING      Of^<^^-.Vi^ 
senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 

^"Sr^NDm    I  wish  to  emphasize 
thi^  po^that  as  the  world  price  goes 


down,  the  payments  that  would-be  made 
in  order  to  give  this  equaUty  to  the  do^ 
mesUc  users  of  cotton  and  to  treat  them 
In  the  same  way  the  foreigners  are  treat- 
ed  would  increase. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  beUeve  that 
within  the  next  5  or  6  years  we  wUl  be 
Tble  to  reach  a  point  where  ov^J^^^^ 
can  produce  cotton  for  as  Uttle  as  tne 
world^ce.  unless  that  pri^  were^^ 
increase  materially  above  the  Present 
M  5  SSts  per  pound.  I  repeat.  If  worid 
pricef  went  down  and  the  support  pric« 
Remained  steady  or  went  up.  so  would 
the  subsidy  to  compensate  mills  go  up 

In  this  case.  Instead  of  payments  to- 
taimg  $312  mlUlon.  the  Oovernment  and 
the  taxpayers  might  have  to  pay  $350  to 
$400  million.  ,      ^.    .    ..  ^ 

I  wish  to  emphasize  again  that  the 
com^ion  that  now  exis^  in  the  Ui^ted 
States    among    the    mills    will    prev^i 
whether   cotton  sells   for   20  cente    25 
cents,  or  50  cents  a  pound.   That  is  wnere 
Se Trouble  Ues.    It  Is  not  so  much  from 
foreign  competition,  as  my  good  friend 
the    Senator    from    Rhode    ^land   has 
anrued     It  all  comes  from  within.    As  I 
^t^  oit.  95  percent  of  textile  products 
produced  in  our  country  are  sold  in  the 
best  market  in  the  world,  which  is  the 
American  market.  ,j^„*    «f 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     Mr.  President    If 
Senators  will  turn  to  pages  15  and  16of 
S^e  report  from  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  they  will  find  a 
statement  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture   that    the    proposed    legislation 
which  the  committee  reported  and  which 
we   are  asking   the  Senate  to  approve 
would  reduce  the  cost  to  the  taxpayei^ 
Tnd  It  would  reduce  CCC  Inventories 
and  not  raise  them.     I  ask  unanimous 
Snsent  that  the  tables  which  appear 
TnTages  14.  15.  and  16  of  the  report  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


„,,  to  .u.  Americn-^wn  cot-     ™.  ^    ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^...W^^^v^*^^-;-;^ 

f  r  1     w  .^i^—Batic  data  for  current  Ufn»latxon,  H.R.  6im  as  passr^ 

Upland  cotton     t3a»u:  aa*>*  jv ^^  ^       , 


Cmmit  le«teUUon 


H.R.  81«,  Cooley 
MU 


Aspuaed 
I    House 


1963  crop    1964  crop    19M  crop    18M  crop 


AcTMte  (tb«MMKi») 

Soil  bMik.  conaervmtlon  rwerw...- 

PUnted 

Harvested r;"::*'^ 

Y^ld    Pound  per  acre  "•'T^Sr^  "V" 

^•"'doLsHc  allotment  0.«»J|^*) 

Supply  and  utilUatlon  0.000  t>ates) 

Produetton --,.-■,  •jV_-  '.'^^imt 

Beflnnlni  stocks  (Indudtai  prwewon 

ginnins) 

Imports  and  dly  crop 

Domestic  dlsappearmiw* 

Exports 

Endlnf  stocks.       .------ 

Free  stocks  (July  31). 

CCC  stocks  (July  31).— 


^"•'Cfi.^ncr"'- -nts 

P„r«7^yI.^'rai^orin-ci*«^^ 

^^^L^Uveragecrop).^^ 
Export,  per  pound  (average  oJ  cro^) 

CCC  sales  prtce  (unrestricted  use)  Uver- 

a«e  of  crops) '  j         j^ 

Export  payment  rale  per  pound do. 

Traile  inwntlve  rat<-  per  pound do.  -  - 

Farm  value  of  production  '^^^  ^^^^ 


32.47 

si.n 


33.00 

23  90 

36.47 
8.6 


As 

amended 
by  the 
Senate 
com- 
mittee 


32.47 
31.73 


33.00 

23.00 

36.47 
9.0 


30.00 
2B.2S 

2.47 

36.00 

23.00 

30.71 
6.S 
3.5 


Z4a« 


2,273  2.167 


30.00 
29.25 

13.5 

23.00 

33.00 

30.71 
0 
6.5 

1,997 
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1  On  domestic  aUotment. 


« Including  any  payment  made  to  producers. 


Vr^n,  c.«»«-C,™.«W..„  ,/  ..,.-»<..  .xp^^-..  "'^  ™-Si^r -■  "■*•  *""  "  "^  "  """"  ""  "  "^  "'  '"" 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fksci^year 


Current  legislation 


1963-64 


Major  Items  of  recelpU  or  expend- 
itures: 

Loans  made 

Loans  repaid 

Sales  proieeeds --—_-■ 

Estimated  carrying  charges, 
interest,  etc ■ 


Subtotal,  [ 

Export      Bul 

bales) 


rice  support--., 
eldy      (100,000 


-1,») 
-I-3S0 
-t-542 

-89 


1964-65 


H.R.  6196,  Cooley  biU 


AS  passed  by 
the  House 


1964-65 


As  amended 

by  the  Benate 

committee 


-577 
-4 


-1,300 
+304 
-t-563 

-94 


-437 
-4 


-1,018 

-t-280 

-«-S63 

-90 


-365 


1964-65 


Fiscal  year 


-406 

-(-307 
-1-403 


-60 

-H45 

0 


Ctorent  )e«lslation 


H.R.  6196,  Cooley  bill 


As  passed  by 
the  House 


1963-64 


Major  itemsof  receipts  or  expend- 
itures—Continued 

Cotton  products 

Publk  Law  480 

Trade  Incentive  payment- .. 

Increase  on  1st  15  bales 

Price  support  payments 

Total  major  expendittires, 

Change  in  CCC  stocks  (June  30) 

(ftom  prior  year) 


-17 
-193 


1964-65 


-18 
-117 


1964-65 


As  amended 

by  ttie  Senate 

committee 


-790 
-1-1,830,000 


-sae 

-(-700,000 


-117 
-161 


1964-65 


0 

-117 

1-374 


-102 


-«14 
-(-100,000 


t»-448 

-3,isaooo 


payment  would  be  on  cotton  that  ^.""'^J^^'^.iX^'  j.„^  _Doe8  not  include  the  1-time  transition  expenditures  thM  could  be  incurred 

le«and  stlH  go  all  the  way  to  a  one-price  syswm. 

l/pW  coaon-Un<,-r.n,e  l^U  i<^  for  ™rr«<  U^ion  ani  H.H.  em  a.  af^^  »,  "^  ^^  '^•"^ 


Ctirrent  legislation 


1965  crop 


Acreoge  (thousands): 

Allotted - 

Soil  bank,  conservation  reserve 

Planted 

Harvested l-'VU 

Yield    Pounds  per  acre  harvested... 

Domestic  allotment  (1,0(»  acres) 

Supply  Hnd  utlliwtion  (1,000  bales): 

Production -- 1--J1',11''K 

(Including  export  market  production  "0- ------ 

Beginning  stocks  (including  preseason  ginning) 

Imports  and  city  crop 

Domestic  disappearance 

Exports--- 

Ending  stocks-.......--- ■ 

Free  stocks  (July  81) 

CCC  stocks  (July  31) 

Support  price  per  pound: 

Middling  1-lnch ■ 

Average  of  crop ---,- 

Producer  payment  rates  or  Increased  support 

Effective  price:  do 

DomesUc  use  (average  of  crop) ....do..- 

Export,  per  pound  (_^-C).------r-v;,r '_[ do..- 

CCC  sales  price  (unrestricted  iMe)  (A-C) ^„ 

Export  payment  rate  per  pound ^^ 


16,300 

334 

14.900 

14,300 

400 


14.800 


1966  crop 


eenU- 

do— 

do- 


Trade  incentive  rate  per  pound.- i^iujon  dollars. 

Farm  value  of  producUon  ' 


18,  Mi 

100 
8.600 
.\000 

14.690 
3.000 

11,650 

32.47 
31.72 


82.00 

23.00 

36.47 

9.0 


16.200 

330 

15.000 

14.400 

500 


IN  000 


H  .R.  6196  as  amMuled  by  Senate  committee 


1967  crop 


ZSS6 


14.680 

100 

8,600 

5,000 

16,260 
3,000 

13.290 

32.47 
31.73 


82.00 

28.00 

36  47 

9.0 


15,210 

3U0 

15.100 

14.50C 

510 


15.400 


IMS  crop 


Z400 


16.250 

100 

8,500 

5,100 

18.250 
3.000 

15.350 

32.47 
81.73 


82.00 

28.00 

3&47 

9.0 


1966  crop 


2,464 


16.300 
334 

12.600 

UlOO 

516 

10,800 

13.000 

(500) 

11.300 

100 

9.600 

5.000 

9.700 

3.800 

6,300 

3a  00 

38.35 
8.6 

38.00 
33.00 
3a  71 
0 

6l5 
X019 


16.300 

830 

11600 

12.100 

584 

ia8oo 


1967  crop 


16.300 
300 

12.700 

1X300 

538 

10,800 


13,300 

11400 

(600) 

(700) 

9.700 

1300 

100 

100 

9,800 

10,000 

5,000 

1000 

8.300 

1700 

8.800 

1600 

4.700 

1100 

80.00 

30.00 

29.35 

30.25 

8.6 

15 

2100 

23.00 

2100 

28.00 

3a  71 

8a  71 

0 

0 

15 

15 

1047 

1073 

1  Including  any  paymenU  made  to  producers, 
Upland  cotton — Long-range  compariton  o. 


,/  estinuUed  expenditure,  under  current  Ugulation  and  H.R.  6196  «  amended  by  SenaU  committee 
[In  millions  of  doilars] 


Fiscal  year 


Current  legislation 


1965-66 


Major  items  of  receipts  or  expenditures: 

Loans  made 

Ixians  repaid 

Sales  proceeds rizzzU  'liZ 

Estimated  carrying  charges,  interest,  e»c_ 

Subtotal,  price  support....- 

Export  subrtdy  (100,000  bales).- 

Cotton  products 

Public  Uw  480 

Trade  Incentive  payment.. 

Increase  on  1st  15  bales 

Price-support  payments — 

Total  major  expenditures -- -■ 

Change  in  CCC  stocks  (June  30)  (from  prior  year). 


-1.280 
-(-320 
-(-563 
-105 


1966-67 


-502 
-4 

-17 
-117 


-1.360 
-(-320 
-(-563 
-119 


-640 

-1-1.100.000 


-SM 

-4 

-17 

-117 


1967-68 


H.R.  6106  as  amended  by  tbe  Benate 
committee 


1965-06 


-1.302 
-(-288 
-(-568 
-137 


-784 
-(-1,60a  000 


-678 

-4 

-17 

-117 


-(-177 

-(-*» 
-48 


-816 
4-1080.000 


0 

0 

-117 


-117 


1066-67 


+111 


>-n4 

-1,800,000 


1967-08 


+»3 
-34 


0 

0 

-117 

1-806 


-U« 


>-80B 
-1.800,000 


+117 

0 

0 

-117 

1-880 

"-m 


*-48B 

-1.601000 


.  This  P«yn,enton  dom«Oc  consumptton  wo^^ 

Sine  'z^x'i>r»^'^^'^^^^^^^  "^^  ^  ^''^ 

from  CCC  at  reduced  prices. 


86,  1966-67,  and  1967-68,  respectively. 
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^^t'^J^mSSe.    I  «n  delighted  .0 

y^®^?    «TTT^T>HREY     Why  did  not  the 
coS^  "t^  «2Sf7he  peri^  .or  the  P- 

'",""?  stould  like  thTsenator  to  gl»e 
=„'e  somf  indfcttn  o.  why  there  was  a 

partment  of  Agnculture^  'and^e^oS- 
mended  to  the  committee,  ana  u»c 

""^IL'S'r'flill.r  with  tjje  wheat 
?Sf"o^.^Tr^-wh«5 

rieSTrSn-"M,Ct^ 
rrp?S>':^n^n  the  propose,  cot^ 

'TTf^lslaUoT'l^nd^ltoSl    that 
jrair^^ommended  b,  the  Depart- 

"m'  HUMPHREY     Mr  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield  '"■•*«'■'. 

Mr   TALMADOE.    I  yield. 

Mr  HUMPHREY     I.  too,  support  the 
proposed  cotton  leglslatwn 

sir.    TALMADOE,      For    that    I    am 

•^mI'humphbey    nlsraU^rdimcolt 

for  «ime  of  us  who  come  from  areaa  in 
whl*  oth°er  crops  are  grown  to  under- 
etjind  the  unequal  treatment. 

3S^a^a^ga.rrir3 

^r"^rrnt^n'arls"ra't''s. 

Senator  desires.  ♦hnnffht 

Mr     HUMPHREY.      No.      I    thought 
onimiitv  would  be  helpful. 
^Mr  TaIS4ADGE.    I  have  no  objection 

^1^/hUMPHREY.    The  thing  I  worry 
ab^Jt  T^^  one   of   the   reasons   w^ 
oro   now   getUng   a   wheat   bUl   is  inai 
a  is  U^  t^  a  cotton  bill.     I  am  not  ^- 
aware  of  the  reason.     I  can  county    The 
flTsT  law  of  poliUcs  is  to  luiow  how  to 
?ount     I  am  afraid  that  If  the  wheat 
prSJram   comes  before  the  Cong««s  2 
?S?rfrom  now.  and  no  cottonbiH J5 
Se  Se  congress  then   the  poor  oUl 
wheat  bill  will  become  chaff  ^^^ead  oi 
whSt      I  do  not  wish  to  see  that  hap- 
pen    U  there  is  any  way  in  which  we 
?IS  obtain  a  tie  in  the  bloodline  between 
c^ton  and  wheat  it  wiU  be  helpfxU^ 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President.  I 
shSll  propose  an  amendment  whic^ 
would  make  the  wheat  program  a  3-year 
DrM«m  The  wheat  people  have  sug- 
S^^Uiat  it  would  fit  m  with  the  nor- 
mllcrop  period,  which  would  allow  us 
S  evaluate  that  program  as  we  would  U^e 
cotton  program  I  beUeve  the  wheat  bill 
JSo^d  cover  a  period  of  3  years.    Two 


years  is  too  short.  I  hop^  that  Senators 
WiU  support  the  amendment.  As  tn^ 
Snator  from  Minnesota  has  said,  it 
would  be  a  sort  of  ^^^^'^.  ,  ,^e 
Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  PT^^^^Ji/  '^ 
toloeak  specifically  on  the  wheat  pro- 
iisi^m  t^e  bill  we  are  d^ussing  here 

n^k^e^S?;:?:  orwrrni;?n  is  a  major 
wh?atp^rSScer.  The  legislation -^o- 
sider  here  has  an  important  o«a"?»  °" 
Sie  livelihood  of  a  large  number  of  clti- 
^ns  of  my  State.  Washington  farmers, 
^^h  ?or  and  against  this  biU.  have  done 
S'^icellent   fob   of   articulating   their 

^^irelhiTbrunotallitcouldbe. 
it  ^  step  in  the  right  direction.  While 
dcis  not  answer  aU  the  many  prob- 
ems  faced  In  our  farming  commmime! 
and  on  the  farm,  it  represents  the  pos 
sible  "  Candidly.  I  must  admit  that  this 
legislation  is  about  the  best  we  can  ex- 

m"he  cold  war  that  we  live  in ^^y. 
there  is  no  greater  area  in  the  across 
he-board  struggle  with  communism^ 
which  we  excell  than  on  the  f  ar^.    Ours 
Is   the   incongruous   dUemma  or   aoun 
dance    This  is  actually  an  enviable  prob- 
f^  m  which  American  agriculture  de- 
Srves  a  good  helping  of  praise     Ameri- 
fa^  would  not  trade  their  dinner  ta- 
bles for  any  in  the  world,  and  Americans 
si^nd  aTmaller  share  of  their  earnings 
?SJ  food  than  any  people  In  the  world. 

American  farmers  are  able,  resource- 
ful warriors  in  the  cold  war^ 

If  there  is  an  area  in  this  blU  which 
I  believe  could   stand  for  marked  im- 
nroJement    it  is  in  the  length  of   the 
?e^Tovided.     one  of  the  consistent 
crmciSns  emanating  from  the  farm  com- 
muVSt^s  is  the  inability  of  the  farmer  to 
Dlan  under  these  programs.     His  work 
S'^riticaUy   seasonal,    and   the   f^e 
needs  to  know  well  in  advance  the  specif- 
ications of  any  farm  program. 

The  very  nature  of  agriculture  in  gen- 
eral and  certainly  of  wheat  farming,  dic- 
tltes  that  long   range   planning   ^  an 
imSrtant  part  of  an  individual  produc- 
S^^roS?at?on.     Especially  important  is 
Se  thoughtful  use  of  soil  conservation 
orlcUce^that  is.  crop  rotations,  plant- 
fn^  of^ll-restoraUve    green    manure 
crops  an^use  of  commercial  fertilizer. 
Farm  programs  of  the  last  few  years 
have  found  many  farmers  coming  up  to 
Secisions    on    these    matters    with    the 
handicap  of  not  knowing  w^at  Oovem- 
ment  regulations  he   should  tid^or  his 
STration  to.    This  is  recognizable  m  a 
sSSrce  of  frustration  for  a  farmer  and 
r^rhaps  an  element  in  the  signs  of  re- 
Sntment  or  distrust  of  Government  pro- 

^^/Tprogram  of  longer  life  could  help 
dispel  this  criticism. 

All  Americans  have  a  stake  In  the 
health  and  vlUUty  of  the  farm,  and  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
mewure  we  discuss  here  today.  I  would 
See  to  co^end  Senator  McGovekn  for 


the  excellent  leadership  he  Is  Provld^g 
Eiere  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  His 
Vi^e!ei  performance  of  duty  Is  not  jus 
for  Sie  benefit  of  those  on  the  farm,  but 
for  Si  Americans  who  reap  the  rewards 
of  the  farmers  ability  to  produce  In  a 
manner  unequaled  anywhere  on  earth 

iShUiShREY.    I  recognize  the  im- 
nortance  of  planning.    I  know  that  the 
?^t^Tpro°grSm  differs  In  m^^gPe^ts 
from  the  wheat  program.    The  mills  are 
ti^lroo  It  m  terms  of  processing,  and 
synthetic  fibers  are  tied  inU,  Uje  pro- 
Kram     I  am  well  aware  of  the  problem, 
^en  basic  crops  such  as  wheat  and 
cotton  are  considered  by  the  Congress Jf 
?Sey  do  not  come  up  together,  there^re 
not  enough  troops  In  the  field  to  save 
either  crop.    The  reason  that  we  are  get 
?mg  I  cotS>n  and  wheat  bill,  which  I  am 
sure  we  will  get.  Is  that  we  are  unlt^. 
wfaTe  joined  together.     Those  In  the 
Treat  M  dwest.  Southwest,  and  Pacific 
So'Siw'Js?  are  joined  with  tho^^J  the 
South,  the  Southeast,  and  the  Northeast- 
T?ie  country  Is  united    We  all  are  united. 
TSroJS^at  we  may  be  disunited  2  yean 
from  now.     The   word  of   the  Senator 
froS  Seorgia  that  he  will  stlU  protect 
our  interest  Is  most  encouraging. 

Mr  TAIAIADGE.  I  am  interested  in 
every  farm  commodity  in  America. 
Wheat  is  one  of  the  most  Important  com- 
modities, because  we  must  have  wheat  to 
survive  I  assure  the  Senator  that,  so 
?aral  I  am  concerned.  I  stand  ready  to 
aid  wheat  producers  at  any  time. 

I  yield  back  the  remalnderof  my  tinie^ 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    All  time 

has  expired.  ,j     *    _^*.k 

Mr.  DmKSEN.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out charging  the  time  to  either  side.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  without  the  time  necessary  for 
the  quorum  call  being  charged  to  either 
side.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  leglslaUve  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

'^^M?  DTRKSEN.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Loulsl- 
ana  [Mr  EllendctI.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll.  ^  ^  ♦„  „.ii 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 

^  Mr*  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (when 
his  name  was  called).     On  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell  1.     K 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay  "    If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  "yea."    Therefore.  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 
The  roUcall  was  concluded. 
Mr    HUMPHREY      I    announw?  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma   'Mr  E^- 
MONnsoHl.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Fm.BRicHTl.  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona  [Mr.  HAYDEWl.  the  Senator  from 
5?eorg  a  [Mr  RussellI.  and  the  Senator 
JJSJ^Ohio  [Mr.  YouNcl  are  absent  on 
ofBclal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph  1  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 


196  A 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  IMr.  Engli]  is  neces- 
sarily absent.  ^^  . 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph  1,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson] 
would  vote  "nay." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  tne 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton]  and  the  Senator  frc«n  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwatxr)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoiONicK]  Is  necessarily  absent  to  at- 
tend the  funeral  of  a  relaUve.  and.  li 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  47. 
nays  42.  as  follows: 
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Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

BeaU 

Bennett 

Bible 

BoggB 

Brewster 

Byrd,  V». 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 


Bayh 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W.  V». 

Carlson 

Clark 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Hartke 

HUl 

Hruska 

Humi>hrey 

Inouye 

Jackaon 


Cotton 
Domlnlck 
Edmondson 
Engle 


(No.  6S  Leg.] 

YEAS— 47 

Douglas 

Ellender 

Fong 

Oore 

Oruenlng 

Bart 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

Javlts 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Keating 

Laiische 

McClellan 

McNamara 

Mechem 

Miller 

NAYS— 42 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kennedy 

Kucbel 

Long,  Mo. 

Long, La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McOee 

McQovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Monroney 


Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Robertson 

Scott 

Slmpaon 

Smathers 

Tower 

WlUUms,  Del. 


Muskle 

Pastore 

Pell 

Rlblcoff 

Saltonstall 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Walters 

Tar  borough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 


NOT  VOnNO — 11 


Pulbrlght 
Ooldwater 
Hayden 
Randolph 


Russell 
WUllams,  VJ. 
Young.  Ohio 


So  Mr.  Ellender's  sunendments  were 

agreed  to.  ^^     ^  ^ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Ixmisiana 
were  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table.  ^     ^  ^, 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  teble  was 

agreed  to. 


URGENT      NEED      FOR      ADEQUATE 

COMPENSATION  OF  THE  SENECA 

NATION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  under 
the  bin,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAViTSl  from  the  time  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 

1  minute. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  im- 
minent problem  of  the  Seneca  Indians 
with  reference  to  their  being  removed 
from  their  ancestral  homes,  notwith- 
standing the  solemn  promise  made  by 
the  United  States. 


As  my  colleagues  know,  on  February 
10.  1964  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  by  voice  vote  H.R.  1794.  a  bill  to 
provide  much-needed  financial  compen- 
sation for  the  relocation,  rehabilitation, 
and  economic  development  of  the  Seneca 
Nation  of  Indians  which  has  been  dis- 
placed by  the  building  of  the  Kinzua 
Dam  in  Warren  County.  Pa.  On  March 
2,  the  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  this  bill  and  on 
S.  1836,  a  similar  bill  which  I  Introduced 
together  with  Senators  Keatdjc.  Scott. 
Clark.  McGovern.  Case  and  Ervin. 

The  UJ3.  court  of  appeals  In  1958 
considered  the  effect  of  the  construction 
of  the  Kinzua  Dam  on  the  rights  of  the 
Seneca  Nation  and  Its  members  (262  F. 
2d  27  (1958)  cert.  den.  360  U.S.  909 
(1959) )  and  concluded  that  although  the 
proposed  flooding  of  the  dam  would  In- 
fringe on  rights  of  the  Seneca  Indians 
acquired  by  the  1794  Treaty,  which  the 
United  States  had  signed  with  the  Se- 
neca Nation,  the  taking  was  lawful. 
However,  the  court  took  note  of  the  views 
expressed  In  the  Congress  by  my  former 
colleague  from  New  York.  Senator  Ives, 
as  to  the  deep  moral  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  to  the  Seneca  Indians,  a 
view  in  which  I  joined  fully  with  Senator 
Ives. 

Section  4  of  H.R.  1794.  which  provides 
for  rehablUtation  funds  for  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  educational  condi- 
tions of  the  Seneca  Nation,  was  worked 
out  after  many  months  of  arduous,  de- 
tailed discussion  between  the  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers,  the  Department  of  In- 
terior, and  representatives  of  the  Seneca 
Nation. 

It  was  imanimously  approved  by  the 
House  Interior  Committee.  This  sec- 
tion includes  rehabilitation  funds  for 
agricultural,  commercial,  and  recrea- 
tional development;  for  industrial 
development;  for  relocation  and  resettle- 
ment; for  community  buildings  and  fa- 
cilities; for  an  educational  fund;  and. 
for  a  resurvey  of  the  congressional  vil- 
lages on  the  reservation. 

While  the  total  figure  of  $16.9  million 
is  substantial,  it  is  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  job.     The  Senecas  feel  strongly 
that  any  reduction  of  this  figure  would 
be  most  harmful  to  them.    A  figure  in 
this  area  is  not  out  of  line  in  an  order  of 
magnitude  with,  for  example,  the  legis- 
lative settlement  arrived  at  by  the  87th 
Congress  for  the  taking  of  the  lands  of 
the  Crow.  Creek,  and  Lower  Brule  Sioux 
Indians  m  which  the  Congress  used  a 
per  capita  amount  of  $2,250  per  enrolled 
member  of  the  tribe  to  arrive  at  the 
amovmt  of  the  rehabilitation  payment. 
I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  appropri- 
ate committees  and  the  Senate  will  see 
fit  to  provide  adequate  compensation  to 
the  members  of  the  Seneca  Nation  and 
to  fulfill  honorably  the  obligation  which 
the  United  Stetes  owes  to  the  Seneca 
Nation  whose  rights  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  has  held  were  infringed  vmder 
the  Pickering  Treaty  of  1794. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  eloquent  editorial  published 
in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  of  Thurs- 
day, March  5,  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  Newa. 

Mar.  6.  1M4] 

Onrx  IifDUjfB  Priorxtt 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  ml|^t  not 
matter  when  a  Senate  committee  gets  around 
to  dl^^oalng  of  a  bUl  already  approved  by 
the  House  for  compensation  for  the  leas  of 
land  taken  for  a  Federal  flood  project. 

There  la  certainly  nothing  ordinary,  how- 
ever. In  the  case  of  the  resUtuUon  proposed 
for  the  Seneca  Indians.  Their  ancestral 
homes  must  be  evacuated  for  the  Kinzua 
Reservoir  before  the  year's  end.  They  re- 
quire Federal  help  before  they  can  build  new 
homes.  This  will  not  be  available  unless  and 
until  the  Senate  agrees  with  the  Hoxise 
program  for  compensation  and  asaUtance. 

The  Senate  is  proceeding  In  Its  delibera- 
tions as  if  this  were  a  matter  to  be  studied 
under  a  mlcroecope.  The  Senators  on  the 
Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee  need  not  "rub- 
bwstamp"  their  Houae  counterparts,  but 
they  certainly  should  reallae  the  potentially 
tragic  consequences  If  the  Federal  relief 
measure  Is  caught  In  the  leglsUtlve  logjam 
In  prospect  from  a  civil  rights  wrangle. 

Prolonged  delay  In  assuring  reimburse- 
ment to  the  Senecas.  or  a  disposition  to 
shortchange  them,  would  be  an  Inexcusable 
repudiation  of  the  Kennedy  administration's 
reiterated  pledges  that  they  will  be  dealt 
with  fairly  and  properly.  Since  President 
Johnson  has  pa»ed  along  signals  that  a 
wheat-cotton  bill  should  be  wrapped  up  be- 
fcM^  the  Senate  machinery  grinds  to  a  halt 
In  a  civil  rights  filibuster,  he  could  Justlftably 
accord  similar  priority  to  a  Kinzua  compen- 
sation measure  in  acknowledgment  at  the 
Nation's  mcM^l  obligation  to  the  Senecas — 
and  In  realistic  recognition  of  an  urgent 
deadline. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP   1964— THE 
COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  (HJl.  6196)  to  encourage  in- 
creased consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat) ,  to  maintain  the  Income  of  cot- 
ton producers,  to  provide  a  special  re- 
search program  designed  to  lower  costs 
of  production,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton from  the  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

My  colleague  [Mr.  Jackson]  and  I,  and 
other  Senators  had  Intended  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  would  extend  the 
wheat  program  from  2  years  to  3  years. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cotton  pro- 
gram, as  originally  carried  in  the  bill, 
was  for  4  years,  and  now  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
been  agreed  to,  for  reducing  the  cotton 
program  to  a  2-year  period.  I  believe  In 
all  fairness  that  we  shovdd  keep  the 
wheat  program  In  line  with  the  cotton 
program. 

I  shall  therefore  not  offer  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  wish  to  make  a  sUtement  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
have  assured  all  Senators  that  after  2 
years  the  committee  will  take  a  good, 
long  look  at  the  wheat  program,  study  its 
progress,  and  determine  what  should  be 
done  in  the  future. 

I  am  sorry  the  amwidment  was  de- 
feated, because  I  believe  that  both  the 
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wheat  and  cotton  programs  nf;^  amtle 
n,n,r^  time  To  aU  intents  and  purposes. 
Srwh^t  pTogram  'or  tW.  y»r  may 
«\rpadv  be  lost.  I  do  not  know  I  nope 
uS!nno?^.    Growing  programs  need 

t JT  of  the  senator  from  Washington 

^^"  M^GNUSON.  Mr.  Pr-ident^^ 
aJTuna^iimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 

^iSr^DlSSsm'^r^sldent.IyleM 
on^half^ute  to  the  Senator  from 
wLhington  from  the  tlmeon  ^  bUl^ 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER,      ine 
Sel^^r  Tn)m  Washington  is  recognized 

'Vr"»iiGNSkoR  I  believe  the  cotton 
pr^r^needs  even  more  tame  l^cause 
SfSJe  factor  of  planting  and  consldera- 
?oJfof'S?e''needs'of  the  textilejxv^us^ry^ 
Hilt  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  » 
f.yei?  PWam  for  both  cotton  and 
whSt  I  shall  not  offer  my  amendment. 
I^hank  the  Senator  fnnn  Illinois  for 

^^iri^HREY.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  1  minute  from  the  time  on  f*  ^il 
S  the  senator  from  Texas   I  Mr.  Yar- 

BOROU  GH 1 .  ^^^^^^_^__ 
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of  Southern  Mississippi,  printed  in  the 

^'Xre  being  no  obJecUon.  the  letter 
waTordered  t3  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 


PRESIDENT  MCCAIN,  OF  UJ^T'^:^ 
OP  SOUTHERN  MISSISSIPPI.  CITES 
Su?^?rSNSTIMUUJ8  OF  GI  BIIX 
Mr    YARBOROUGH.     Mr.   President, 
thfcold  war  GI  bill.  S.  5.  has  been  pend- 
^l  nnthL  Senate  Calendar  since  it  was 
avo°rib?y  re%A^  ^^  the  Commit^  on 
illxj?  axid  Public   Welfare   on  July   2. 
\ISS    lUs  a  most  significant  biU  for  the 
weuare  of  this  Nation,  and  has  the  un- 
nuajmed  support  of  vast  thousands  of 
SJege  wid  Sverslty  presidents,  admln- 
Sra'torTdeans.  prof e^rs  a;nd  studenU^ 
Over  the  past  few  months  I  have  receivea 
ma^y  letters  from  college  and  university 
Xills  reendorsing  and  rePledging  ^Ir 
support  for  this  America-building  legls- 

^*  Y°esterday.  I  received  a  letter  from  Dr. 
WUha^D  McCain,  president.  University 

graphically  sets  out  what  P^^t  OI  biUs 
have  done  for  his  State,  and  Pleads  for 
the  enactment  of  the  cold  war  GI  blU. 
8  5.  partially  in  these  words: 

The  veterans  training  P^*^  J^„^^. 
siiBlppl  ha*  been  the  means  of  Improving  O^e 
'efucauon  level  and  promoting  the  «onomlc 
welfare  of  thousands  of  young  men  ana 
yoinTwomen  In  our  State.  It  has  Jncre^ed 
Ihe  elrnlng  power  of  the«  young  people  in 

'^In'my  opinion  the  Congrea.  could  make 
no  gre^Lr  contribution  to  the  Nation  swel- 
fare  and  lU  defense  than  that  of  enacting 
^t^?.  te'glsiatlon  for  the  ^^^^^^^.TZ 
served    so    well    at    such    great   sacrinces 

'"'t'^il^ly  hope  that  you  will  give  all  the 
sup^rt  you  caTto  enacting  this  pending 
legislation. 

Dr  McCain's  letter  is  typical  of  many 
other  letters  pleading  with  Congress  to 
enact  this  most  worthwhile  bill. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  letter  from  Dr.  WiUiam 
S^M^ain.  president  of  the  University 


UNivnBrrr  o»  8otrrH«aN  MiaaissiFn. 

Hattiesburg.  Mm*..  February  2t.  1964. 
Hon    Ralfm  Y/u»oboooh, 
US   Senate. 

"^ST'l^.^cS  Y-^.o.ch:  This  U  to 
.tMHo  you  that  I  would  like  to  reendon^ 
S  prVam  of  educauon  for  the  «>-called 

"^-Jkr^e^S^SHramlng  program  In  Uls^- 
,lS  hli^^  the  means  of  Improving  the 
edSat^n  level  and  promoting  the  «=onomlc 
welfare  of  thousands  of  young  men  ana 
ZSlSc\^^n  in  our  State.  It  ha.  lncr«a«d 
Sr.lrnrg  power  of  the-  young  P«)ple  in 

"^E  rn-rrtSLrrsS^uTrrai 

^1  ^n!      Ue   have    had    a   total   of    M.TTtt 

^  fl  quarter,  or  3  «:hool  year,  for  each 

'•Sr^P^'^'i-l-^PP^  nave  a  i^  re- 
— «i  for^the  veterans'  education  program. 
S^StTteTe^sUture  memorialised  the  Con- 
?e„  S  enSt  extension  ^-^^^J^'^;. 
program.  It  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Mis 
?Spl  college  A««x:laUon.theJunlor  col- 
lege Association,  the  P»'«'^t-Teacher.  A-o- 
cSuoTthe  State  Superintendent  of  Bduca- 

tlon.  and  others.  __v« 

In  my  opinion  the  Congress  could  make 
no^Ur  contribution  to  the  ^'^^on'^eX- 
?i^^d  Its  defense  than  that  of  "acting 
SS  tS.l»tlon  for  the  -'IT-'f  ^.i*^;;: 
served   so    well    at   such    great    sacrifices    to 

"'l"^re«ly  hope  that  you  wlU  give  aU  the 
.up^JtTou  caTto  en^^Ung  thU  pending 
leglslaUon. 

Yours  sincerely. 

WnxiAM  D.  McCaik, 

Preaident. 


Nell  McNeU  wrote  from  the  Medill 
School  of  Journalism : 

I  think  thU  is  one  of  the  most  ^Port^J 
historic  documenu  the  Congre«  hs.  ever 
put  out.  It  ranks  In  my  mind  with  Senat^ 
S^ument  I  of  the  30t^  ^^^S^^ec^ 
contained  all  the  "^P^I^J'^^^*^""^ 
official  paper,  about  the  Mexican  War. 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE  LIBRARY 
Mr  YARBOROUGH.  M^.  president 
on  August  15.  1963.  tiie  li^t  ofJx«^^ 
be  assembled  for  the  White  House 
Library  was  first  announced.  This 
Ubra^  wUl  be  a  permanent  working 
efe'r7nce"  library  for  the  Pjesld«-^^XS 
wUl  belong  to  the  people  of  the  Unite<i 

^In^ooklng  over  the  list  of  Utl^  selected 
for  the  White  House  Library^  I  was 
D^eased  to  find  that  the  report  of  the 
guS^o^tSe  on  Freedom  of  Commu- 
nicaUons  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
rra^on.  S^o^itt^ome  senate 

rorS^^^r-aiTnarran    had  been 

included.     This  report.  No.  994.  of  the 
2d  sSSon  of  the  87th  Congress^  is  in  6 
nart^loid  in  itself  is  the  record  of  the 
Sresfdential  campaign  of  1960.    Since  its 
publication.  I  and  the  subcommittee  have 
had  many  letters  concerning  the  report 
S^the  mcluslon  of  It  in  the  Pennane^ 
library  of  the  President  of  the  United 
states   testifies   more   concretely   to   Its 
worth    I  suppose,   than   anything   else. 
SSt  of  the  filTof  letters,  however,  are 
Sterol  which  are  of  interest,  m  view  of 
t^e Tact  that  the  report  has  t^n  in- 
eluded  in  the  White  House  Library. 


Stanley  Kelley.  Jr..  wrote  from  the 
Brookings  InstituUon  Center  for  Ad- 
vanced Study: 

I  .hould  like  to  thank  and  «>°K"^»*« 
you.  your  subcommittee,  and  T^^'^^^l 
Lltlw  staff  for  the  excellent  work  they  have 

done  in  collecting  »'»«»  P^"*"i,V"«,  JS)%,^5! 
nf  materials  disseminated  In  the  19«0  presi 
rten^.a  campaign.  The  various  report*  seem 
Tm^  a  mSef  of  orderly  and  meticulous 
work  in  what  I  know  to  be  a  very  difficult 
Seld  I  am  familiar  with  the  reports  of  <»n- 
J^lonal  commutes  on  previous  election 
?Spalgns.  and  none  that  I  know  of  ap- 
p^a^S.  those  of  your  subcommittee  In 
completeness  and  usefulness. 

CTifton  McCleskey  wrote  '«>m  the  De- 
partment of  Political  science  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Houston: 

I  have  no  heslUtlon  In  saying  that  for 
.cLf^  the  ampliation  o^th^re^j; 
a  monumental  achlevemenV-I  onlyjj*^  we 
h»d  similar  records  for  earlier  Pr"»°«°tiai 
rrmoalTns  Poimcal  sclentlsU  with  whom 
T^i^J^^^  about  thU  compilation  are 
unanlmouTln  their  Judgment  that  this  is  a 
m"restone  in  documentation  of  our  most 
important  political  event. 

And  L  H.  Butterfleld.  editor  in  chief 
of  the  AdSns  Papers,  an  edition  of  the 
nape^  of  the  Adams  family  sponsored  by 
the  Maiachusetts  Historical  Society  Mid 
pubU^by  the  Belknap  Press  of  Har- 
vard  university  Press,  wrote: 

Here  1.  a  prime  example-the  best  I  know 
«f  h^fi^-of  the  Oovernmenfs  recognition 
ot  iJ  iut7t>  inform  the  public  fully  on  a 

^^5-  V^ilnUrre^Sn^t;;.  o^^ga^n 
""^f  Moit^anS  t^are  some  outstanding 
Srp°«'  Of  'lU  pumng  the  principle  in^ 
prrtice.  as  In  the  foreign  "'•'tloM  seHe. 
iMiiisd    bv    the    Department   of    State.     Bui 

th??eport«  your  subcommittee  has  compiled 
and  Congress  has  Isjued.  thi.  Sen- 

You  and  your  colleagues  and  sUff.  t*»e  3*° 
a  J  and  the  country  are  to  be  congratulat^. 
PreaS'  ac'cept  my  warm  thanks  ^1^  -  P"^"* 
catlon  that  will  be  permanenUy  useful. 

Books  are  the  tools  which  scholars  uj 
to  mine  the  great  thought  of  the  pas 
and  present.    A  working  library  is  a  ae 
Ught  fTall  thinking  men.    I  have  foui^ 
the  list  of  the  White  House  Ubrary  to  be 
a  most  interesting  one.    I  commend  it  to 
the  attenUon  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate  and  to  all  Americans  who  are  m- 
terested  in  useful  knowledge. 

The  New  York  Times  on  August  le. 
19S^%ublished  the  list  of  tK>oks  and 
three  articles  concerning  the  Ubranr- 
Siuch  as  this  is  the  orUy  place  the 
list  has  been  published  I  a^.  ^^^^'^^ 
consent  to  have  the  list  and  the  thr^  ar- 
ticles from  the  New  York  Times  oi 
Aug^t  16. 1963.  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  arid 
the  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RkCORD.  as  follows: 

WASHINGTON.  August  16.-The  WJlte  Houje 
Ubrary  lUt.  which  foUows.  has  been  broken 
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Into  32  categories,  or  chapters,  by  the  corn- 
Each  chapter  Is  on  a  specific  field,  such  as 
sports  and  recreaUon,  literature,  general  hls- 
t<M7.  and  music. 

Six  of  the  categories  are  arranged  in  simple 
alphabetical  order  They  are  biography,  phl- 
lo«)phy  and  psychology,  religion,  land  and 
agriculture,  economic  life,  and  law  and  Jus- 
tice. 

The  two  largest  sections  are  on  literature 
and  history  (history  has  five  chapters).  In 
both  these  categories,  works  are  arranged  by 
chronological  periods,  with  authors'  names 
placed  In  alphabetical  order  within  these  pe- 
riods In  the  literature  section,  works  both 
by  an  author  and  about  him  are  grouped 
together. 

In  the  remaining  categories,  general  works 
on  any  topic  usually  precede  more  spe- 
cialized books. 

CHAPTXK  I.  LxnaATumi 
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Bradford.  William,  "Of  Plymouth  Planta- 
tion"; 1640-47.    Knopf.  1952. 

Bradstreet.  Anne  (Dudley).  "The  works  of 
Anne  Bradstreet.  In  Prose  and  Verse."  P. 
Smith.  1932. 

Byrd  of  Westover.  170»-12.     Diet,  1941. 

Byrd  of  Westover.  1709-12.     Diets.  1941. 

Edwards.  Jonathan,  works.  Yale,  1957-59. 
two  volumes. 

htather,  Cotton.  "Magnalla  Chrlstl  Ameri- 
cana "  or  "The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New 
England."  S.  Andrus  &  Son.  1855.  1963.  two 
volumes.  .  _        ,,  „ 

Sewall,  Samuel.  "Diary  of  Samuel  SewaU. 

1674-1729.  ,  _      . 

Smith  John.  "Travels  and  Works  of  Capt. 
John  Smith."     J.  Grant.  1910.  two  volumes 

Smith.  Bradford.  "Capt.  John  Smith.  His 
Ufe  and  Legend."     Upplncott.  1953. 

Taylor.  Edward,  poems.     Yale.  1960. 

Miller.  Perry.  "Roger  Williams:   His  Con- 
tribution    to     the     American     Tradition. 
Bobbs- Merrill.  1953. 

Wlnthrop.  John,  papers.  "The  Massachu- 
setu  Historical  Society."  five  volumes. 

Adams,  John.  "Familiar  Letters  of  John 
Adams  and  his  Wife  Abigail  Adams,  During 
the  Revolution."    Kurd  &  Houghton.  1876. 

Adams.  Abigail  (Smith).  "New  Letters  of 
Abigail  Adams."     Houghton  Mifflin.  1947. 

Barlow.  Joel.  "The  Columblad,"  a  poem. 
Conrad  Lucas  &  Co.  Baltimore.  1807. 

Brackenrlde.  Hugh  Henry.  "Modern  Chiv- 
alry "     American  Book  Co..  1937. 

Dwlght  Timothy,  "The  Conquest  of  Ca- 
naan." a  poem  In  11  books.  Printed  by 
Ellsha  Babcock.  1785. 

Pranklln.    Benjamin,    papers.     Yale,    19W. 

volume  1.  _  , 

Freneau.  Philip  Morln.  poems.  Hafner 
Publishing  Co..  1960. 

Hopklnson.     FrancU.     the     mlscellaneoiis 
essays  and  occasional  writings.     Printed  by 
T  Dobson.  1872.  three  volumes. 
Paine.  Thomas.    Writings.    Putnam,  1894- 

96     Four  volumes.  ,..._, 

Conway.  Moncxire  Daniel.  "The  Life  of 
Thomas  Paine."  Putnam.  1802.  Two 
volumes. 

Tr\mib\ill.  John.  "M*Flngel":  a  modem 
epic  poem.  In  four  cantos.  Printed  by  Man- 
ning &  Lorlng.  1799. 

Wheatley.  Phlllls.  Poems  on  various  sub- 
jecU  religious  and  moral.  Albany:  Re- 
printed from  the  London  edition,  by  Barber 
A  Southwlck,  for  Thomas  Spencer,  bookseUer, 
Market  Street.  1793. 
Woolman.  John.    The  Journals  and  essays. 

Macmlllan,  1922.  

Baldwin,  Joseph  Glover.  "The  Flush 
Times  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi":  a  series 
of  sketches.    Amerlcus  Book  Co..  1908. 

Bryant,  William  Cullen.  The  poetical 
works.    D.  Appleton.  1883.    Two  volumes. 

Godwin,  Parke.  A  biography  of  WUllam 
Cullen  Bryant,  with  extracts  from  his  pri- 
vate correspondence.  D.  Appleton  A  Co. 
Two  volumes. 


Cooper,  James  Fenlmore.    "The  DeersUy- 
er."     Dodd.  Mead,  1952. 

Cooper.  James  Fenlmore.     "The  Pathfind- 
er."   Dodd,  Mead.  1963. 

Coc^>er.  James  Fenlmore.  'The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans."     Dodd.   Mead.   1961. 

Cooper,  James  Fenlmore.  Letters  and 
joximals.     Harvard,  1960.     Volim[ie  1. 

Grossman.  James.  "James  Fenlmore 
Cooper."    W.  Sloane  Associates.  1949. 

Dana.  Richard  Henry.  "Two  Years  Be- 
fore the  Mast."     Limited  BdlUons  Club.  1947. 

De  Forest,  John  WUllam.  "Miss  Ravenel-s 
Conversion  From  Secession  to  Loyalty." 
Harper,  1939 

Emerson.  Ralph  Waldo.  Complete  works. 
Houghton  MUnin,  1893-«9.    Twelve  volumes. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo.  Journals  and  mis- 
cellaneous notebooks.  Harvard.  1960-61. 
Two  volumes. 

ttnerson.  Ralph  Waldo.  "The  Letters  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson."    Columbia.  193«.    Six 
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^uUi.  Gorton.  "The  Encyclopedia  of 
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^S^geT  Henry  Steele.  "Documents  of 
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"^S^cuo^  of  American  Biography." 
^'SiS'm.^i^ar.  "Harvard  Guide  to  Amer- 
ican Hlatory."  Belknap.  1964.  ^j 
schle.in«r  Arthur  M.  A  HUtory  ot 
A^ertiTufe."  MaomiUan.  1«>.3J;«  »  ^°>^ 
^leaUey.  Herbert  Ingram.  "The  Coming 
of  \be  White  Man.  1492-1848."     MacmlUan. 

^^Wertenbaker.  Thoma.  Jff '"^".^  "3Jf 
First  American..  1607-90."  M^°[^l»?;/"^. 
Adam..  Jame.  Tru.low.  "Provincial  8o- 
/.t.tv  1690-1763."  Macmlllan.  1937. 
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ary  GeneraUon.  1763-90 "  Macmlllan  1943^ 
•^ut.  John  Allen  ''^•Completion  of 
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Flilh  Carl  RusMll,  "The  RlM  of  the  Com 
mon  Man."     Macmlllan.   1927      ^^^^^, 

cole.  Arthur  Charle.      "The  ^^P"^**'* 
conflict.   1860-66."     Macmlllan.    1934^ 

Nevln*.  Allan.     "The  Emergence  of  Mod 
ern  America.   1866^78."     Macmlllan.    192T 

Tarbell.  Ida.    "The  NaUonallzlng  of  Burt 
nea.    1878-98 "  Macmlllan,  1936 
^hl^slnger,   Arthur  M.     "T^'  ^^  °'  "^* 
City.   1878-98"     MacmUlan^33 

Faulkner  Harold  Undervrood.    "The  Que.t 
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'*ao«on.    Preeton    William..      "^^J^^' 
Cru«!de    itnd    After.    1914-28 "      Macmlllan. 

18M. 


196Jl^ 

Wecter  Dixon.  "The  Age  of  the  Great  De- 
preMlon.    1929-41."     MacmUlan.   1948. 

Hofetadter.  Richard.     "The  American  Po- 
litical Tradition  and  the  Men  Who  Made  It, 
Knopf.  1948.  ^  _ , - 
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Matthews.    William.     "American    Dlarle.. 
J.  8.  Canner,  1969.  . 
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volume..  .      ^. 

Schleainger,  Arthur  M.  "Path,  to  the 
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Schlealnger.  Arthur  M.  "New  Viewpoint, 
in  American  HLtory  "     Macmlllan.  1922. 
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The  NexD  World 
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BakeleM.  John  Edwin.  "The  Eye.  of  Dla- 
covery."     Upplncott.  1950.       ^  ,      ._ 

Bolton,  Herbert  Eugene.  "The  Coloniza- 
tion of  North  America.  1492-1783."  Mac- 
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Brebner,  John  Bartlet.  '"The  Explor««  of 
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son s  Wonder-working  Providence,  1638-61." 
Scrlbner,  1910. 

Kellogg,  Louise  Phelpe.     "Early  NarraUve. 
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Tyler.  Lyon  Gardiner.  "Narrative,  of  Early 
Virginia.  1606-36."    Scrlbner,  1907. 

Wlnthrop,  John.  "HUtwy  of  New  England, 
1630-49."    Scrlbner,  1908.    Two  volumes. 

Proud,  Robert.  "The  HUtory  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,   Zacharian    Pouron.    1797-98."      Two 

volume..  _,  ^.      __ , 

Smith  Samuel.  "The  HUtory  of  the  Ool- 
ony of  Nova  CaewirU,  or  New  Jerwy."  Jame. 
Parker.  W.  8.  Sharp.  1877. 

Washington.  George.  "The  Journal  of 
Major  George  Washington."    Holt.  1989. 


The  American  Revolution 


Abemethy.  Thomas  Perkins.  "Western 
Lands  and  the  American  Revolution."  Rue- 
sell  &  Ruflsell.  1969. 

Alvord,  Clarence  Walworth.  "The  MUsUsip- 
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1936. 
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I960. 
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Martin's  Press.  1962. 
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Qxialfe.  MUo  MUton.  "The  HUtory  of  the 
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Ramsay,  David.  "The  HUtory  of  the  Amer- 
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volumes.  .  ^ 
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Merchants  and  the  American  Revolution, 
1763-76."    F.  Ungar.  1967. 
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Abemethy.  Thomas  Perkins.     "The  Burr 
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Adam..   Henry.     "HUtory   of   the   Unltwl 
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smith,  page.     -John  Adam- "     Doubleday. 
^«SLaS°  ^rn"  •  aonn  Ada:^   an.  th. 

te^AuUon  or  the  Con.tltuUon  ol  the 
^?"^/?i:^ie.  A^Ua^^-E^oiomlc  Ortgln. 
oX^'SSeSn^n  ^Smocracy-       UacmlUan. 
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-S"jriie.r-=e^-- 
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American  Giant."     R.  B.  Luce.  1963. 
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[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  16.  19681 

BOOKS     SILXCTD)     FOR     WHrTE     HOUSE— 1.780 

TrTLXS  Chosxn  foe  Lxbbaey  Ama  a  Year 

or  WoxK — DixECTOR  or  Project  Was  James 

Babb  or  Yale  Universttt 

(By  Nan  Robertson) 

Washington.  August  16.— The  first  d^^i- 
tive  lUt  of  books  assembled  for  the  White 
House  Library  has  finally  been  selected  after 
more  than  a  year  of  weighing  and  •luting 
described  as    "agonlEing"  by  those  who  had 

to  choose. 

The  result,  despite  expected  criticism,  naay 
set  a  standard  against  which  other  libraries 
about  America  by  Americans  will  be  meas- 

^The  man  chosen  by  Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy 
to  oversee  the  Job  was  James  T.  Babb.  Yale 
University's  librarian.  He  finally  settled  on 
1  780  tlUes  In  almost  3.600  volumes. 
'  Those  on  the  arduous  project  Included  the 
best  brains  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
editors  of  the  Adams  and  Jefferson  pape™. 
members  of  the  White  House  Fine  Arts  Ad- 
visory Committee  and  a  host  of  dUtlnguUhed 
scholars,  librarians.  publUhers  and  expert, 
in  many  fields  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  collection  pulls  together  Americans 
of  every  era.  style  and  point  of  view^  from 
George  Washington  to  James  Thurber.  It 
contains  33  categories  of  subjects— hUtory, 
literature,  society,  geography,  science,  sporw. 
religion,  folklore,  music,  law.  art.  politics, 
and  journalism,  to  name  a  few. 

About  400  books  of  the  total  are  already  on 
the  shelve,  of  the  library.  The  rest,  ss  U 
the  case  with  most  of  the  White  House  fur- 
nUhlngs  and  art.  will  have  to  be  donated 

In  choosing,  the  committee  under  Mr. 
Babb  set  two  limitations.  The  first  was  that 
the  authors  had  to  be  US.  citizens  except  for 
creators  of  "a  very  few  classics/'  -nie  sec- 
ond was  that  no  living  writers  of  ficUon  and 
poetry  could  go  on  the  lUt.  ,„„,,„„ 

Works  by  Ernest  Hemingway.  WUllam 
Faulkner.  James  Thurber.  and  Robert  Frost 
all  of  whom  died  within  the  last  8  years,  will 
go  into  the  library.  The  handful  of  volurnes 
by  foreigners  Includes  two  works  of  lasting 
luster- AlexU  de  TocquevlUe's  "Democracy 
in  America"  and  James  Bryce's  "American 
Conunon  wealth." 

President  Kennedy  has  made  the  list  with 
hU  "Profiles  in  Courage"  and  "The  Strategy 
of  Peace."  So  also  has  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
his  Republican  Presidential  opponent  m 
1960  with  "Six  CrUes";  and  former  Prwi- 
dents  Dv^ight  D.  Eisenhower.  Harry  S  Tru- 
man and  Herbert  Hoover  with  their  mem^rs. 
Many  other  Presidents  are  reprewnted  with 
at  least  one  book. 

Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy  was 
a  thorny  problem.    The  President's  brother 


was  puUed  on  and  off  the  list  so  many  times 
during  the  long  deliberations  that  the  com- 
pilers lost  count.  He  was  finally  included 
with  "The  Enemy  Within."  hU  story  on  the 
Senate  investigation  into  improper  acUvities 
in  labor  and  management.  Mr.  Kennedy 
served  as  counsel  to  the  investigating  com- 
mittee. _.  . 
Mr  Babb  said  the  task  of  winnowing  and 
deciding  was  one  that  would  have  fazed  a 
King  Solomon.  HU  word  for  It  was  "agoniz- 
ing "  It  was  complicated  by  some  scholars 
who.  when  consulted,  hopefuUy  suggested 
their  own  works  for  the  lUt. 

The  Yale  librarian  says  there  U  "bound  to 
be  criticism"  of  the  lUt  from  the  people  who 
disagree  with  the  choices. 

"There  will  still  be  people  telling  us  what 
should  be  in  thU  library,"  he  said,  "but  we-U 
Just  have  to  be  adamant." 

The  library  will  not  contain,  a.  flrrt  an- 
nounced, any  rare  books.  It  will  be  a  work- 
ing reference  library  for  "the  present  Presi- 
dent and  aU  the  Presidents  to  come,"  Mr. 
Babb  said,  as  well  as  for  their  famlUes,  Cab- 
inet offlcers  and  White  House  advisers.     He 

added:  . 

"ThU  library  belongs  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  These  aren't  books  a  Presi- 
dent can  walk  off  with  when  he  leaves  the 
White  House." 

He  said  the  collection  vrtll  be  In  the  keep- 
ing of  the  White  House  HUtorical  Associa- 
tion. It  wUl  be  kept  In  a  small,  cozy  room 
on  the  ground  fioor  of  the  White  House. 

The  library,  although  permanent  will  not 
be  static,  "ntles  will  be  reevaluated  over  the 
years,  some  added  and  some  taken  away. 

The  lUt,  as  finally  presented  by  Mr.  Babb, 
has  gone  through  more  than  three  stages 
of  refining  that  stretched  over  more  than 
a  year. 

The  reference  department  of  the  Ubrary 
of  Congress  completed  the  first  selection  in 
April  1963.  Their  titles  were  sifted  from  the 
Ubrary'B  "A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  United 
States  of  America." 

Then  two  members  of  the  White  House 
Pine  Arts  Advisory  Committee — Lyman  But- 
terfield,  editor  of  the  Adams  papers  that 
Harvard  U  publishing;  and  Julian  Boyd,  edi- 
tor of  the  Jefferson  papers  that  Princeton  U 
bringing  out— pored  over  the  lUt.  Aided 
by  Arthur  M.  Schleslnger,  Jr.,  of  Harvard, 
they  made  suggestions.  ThU  second  lUt  was 
submitted  to  scholars  across  the  country  for 
further  advice. 

Last  Decemlaer,  Mr.  Babb.  hU  committee, 
and  various  departments  at  Yale  began  their 
reappraisal. 

The  committee  assisting  Mr.  Babb  consisted 
of  the  following  experts: 

Lawrence  Clerk  Powell,  of  the  University 
of  California,  at  Lo.  Angeles;  Lawrence  W. 
Towner,  librarian  of  the  Newberry  Ubrary  in 
Chicago;  Dan  Lacey.  managing  director  of 
the  American  Book  Publishers  Council; 
Rutherford  D.  Rogers,  asslsUnt  Ubrarian  of 
Congress;  C.  Waller  Barrett,  president  of  the 
Bibliographical  Society  of  America,  and  Jo- 
seph A.  Duffy,  executive  director  ot  the  Amer- 
ican Booksellers  Association. 

Despite  all  the  thought  put  Into  it.  the 
library  lUt  traveled  a  bumpy  road  even  on 
the  last  stretch. 

"When  I  submitted  the  section  on  eco- 
nomic Ufe  to  Yale's  economics  department," 
Mr.  Babb  said,  "they  tore  It  apart." 

In  former  years,  the  White  House  shelves 
were  filled  In  a  manner  that  now  seems  hap- 
hazard. Beginning  in  1930.  the  American 
Booksellers  Aseociatlon  gave  500  books  to 
the  White  House.  Two  hundred  books  have 
been  added  every  4  years  since. 

Four  hundred  of  these  books,  also  on  the 
Babb  list.  wiU  remain  in  the  Presidential 
library. 

History  leads  all  categories  on  the  new  ust 
in  the  number  of  titles.  There  are  27  pages 
of  general  hUtory  books  In  the  175-page  lUt 
submitted  to  the  White  House.    In  addition. 


there  are  four  sections  on  specific  hUtorical 
topics,  such  as  diplomatic  history  and  for- 
eign relations. 

Uterature  follows  with  23  pages  of  titiea. 
Some  of  the  works  in  thU  category  destined 
for  the  White  House  are  big  single  volumes 
of  an  autiior's  wwks,  such  as  nine  play,  by 
Eugene  O'Neill. 

Hemingway  leads  the  llteratiu-e  section, 
however,  for  the  most  volumes  of  fiction. 
Five  of  hU  titles,  including  ""A  FareweU  to 
Arms"  and  "The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea"  wUl 
go  into  the  library. 

Among  the  smallest  of  the  33  categories 
U  ^XJTts  and  recreation,  with  only  eight  ti- 
tles. Just  three  specific  sports  are  repre- 
sented—baseball, football  and  golf. 


(From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  16.  19681 
SELEcrmo  THE  Ubeaet:  The  CoMMrnxB  Had 
No  East  Task;  OMrrnwo  la  as  Di»ficui.t 
AS  Choosino 

(By  Orvllle  Presoott) 
When  committees  try  to  select  one  book 
out  of  pertiaps  100  for  a  literary  prize  the 
result  U  usually  a  oompromUe  that  satisfies 
few  and  outrages  many. 

Imagine  then  the  difflculties.  debates,  and 
compromises  that  must  have  preceded  the 
election  of  1,780  tities  o<ut  of  aU  American 
books  published  since  WUllam  Bradford's 
"Of  Plymouth  Plantation." 

The  advisory  committee  that  worked  with 
James  T.  Babb.  Yale  University's  Ubrarian. 
is  a  distinguished  one.  Its  members  in- 
cluded some  of  the  foremost  scholars,  lead- 
ing Ubrarlans  and  Unportant  publUhers. 
They  believed  that  their  task  vraa  to  assem- 
ble a  library  about  America  by  Americans 
that  would  serve  "as  a  working  Ubrary  for 
the  present  President  and  aU  the  Presidents 
to  oome."  ,     ^.  . 

What  does  a  President  need  in  hU  work- 
ing Ubrary? 

Judging  by  these  1.780  titles  he  doesnt 
need  many  reference  books.  There  are  no 
encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  nor  almanacs 
here. 

Nor  apparently,  doe.  he  need  any  book, 
designed  to  offer  escape  from  work,  surcease, 
and  mere  relaxatiwi.  There  are  no  detective 
stories.  S<Mne  Presidents  have  loved  detec- 
tive stories,  scHne  have  been  fond  of  spy 
stories — ^President  Kennedy,  for  example,  likes 
the  noveU  of  Ian  Fleming. 

There  are  no  tales  of  Western  adventure. 
One  President  was  addicted  to  these.  But 
there  U  a  copy  of  Louisa  May  Alcott's  "Uttle 
Women"  and  there  U  a  set  of  the  complete 
works  of  John  GreenleaX  Whlttier.  Think 
how  hard  a  President  must  work  if  he  find. 
a  need  for  either  of  these. 

CATEGOaiES  ARE  PLENTIFUL 

There  are  33  categories  of  boc*8  in  the 
Presidential  Ubarary.  and  it  U  going  to  take 
the  President  quite  a  whUe  to  learn  hU 
way  around  them. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  categories  U  the 
CivU  War  But  he  wUl  find  Bruce  Catton's 
books  in  a  category  wall  Military  HUtory  and 
the  Armed  Forces. 

And  of  course,  there  U  a  category  for 
biography.  But  many  of  the  best  American 
biographies  are  not  in  it.  Carl  Sandburg's 
"Uncoln,"  Carl  Van  Doren's  "PranklUi"  and 
Esther  Forbes'  "Paul  Revere"  are  Uicluded 
in  one  of  the  hUtory  sections. 

The  hUtory  category  U  much  the  most 
comprehensive  and  U  subdivided  into  many 
sections.  There  are  many  fine  books  here. 
But  there  are  many  duU  and  ponderous  works 
that  no  man  of  leUure  would  dream  of 
reading,  least  of  aU  a  working  President. 

But  If  insonmia  should  be  one  of  the  Prert- 
denfs  problems  he  covUd  try  reading  a  bi- 
ography of  Millard  Fillmore  by  Robert  J. 
^yback,  which  U  pubUshed  by  the  Buffalo 
HUtorical  Society;  or  perhaps  the  diaries  and 
letters  of  Rutherford  Birchard  Hayes,  which 
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^  publUlxed  by  the  Ohio  8f  U  Archeolofl- 

**i?tiV 'uf  rature  category  the  committee 
mimben  hare  been  exUemely  cautloua 
"?^S;  havl  included  the  complete  work.^ 
«rn«rlon  Hawthorne.  LongfeUow.  LojeiJ; 
ElX  ^.  Thoreau.  Whitman.  Maxk 
iS2S  Bmlly  Dlcklnaon  and  Henry  Jam^. 
?S:^har!ncluded  no  boo^  by  "vi^''' 
•rs  and  not  many  by  the  recently  decea-d. 
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MODB«N8  k**.  Il«a.t71>«» 

•aulkner  and  Hemingway  are  repreBented 
by'^.S^mie.  each.  Sinclair  l^wU  by  flve^ 
Sarlorle  Klnnan  RawUngs  n^^'^.'^t.  1?* 
??Sng-  u  abeent  But  Jame.  Bran***  ^a- 
Li^.  dLervedly  forgotten  "Jurgen"  U  pr-- 

•^^oughout  "^«  --J.^',y«°eoSmi;nl^a: 
rr'm^SS  JnTpuburh'eal't^.  religion. 
olJTore"^.  there  5  con.«nt  -Idence  o 
«h.  nrofM«jrlal  mind  and  the  librarians 
oanc?mo^fhe  profe«K>ni.  preaumably.  are 
S^SiSle  S  mLy  learned  work,  that  may 
^^Sorttatlve.  but  certainly  are  not  of  lit- 
erary distinction.  ^„^  K««r  the 
^d  the  librarian.,  .ur.ly.  "^f*  ^"_^ 

Snghorne  Clemen-  and   Francl.  Scott  Key 

'*S?ce''iu    U   a  Pre.ldenf.    »brary    It    U 
onrfltung  that  book,  by  Prealdent.  .hould 

'^^:^::i>  fu^^^n.  wo«u^^^^  wu^ 

Herbert  Hoover.  Pranklln  D  ^o^^*'^'^^^ 
Truman.   Dwlght   "^-^^^rj  b^J  by Tvice 

S'^d'^l^t.^Kr  JS.oZ  ^^°1-  ^y 
X!!..  "  And  BO  1.  a  book  by  an  Attorney 
STeral.  ^be«  Kennedy'.  -The  Enemy 
Within." 


There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  article 
WM  ordeml  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows. 

irrom  the  New  York  Time..  Feb.  22.  1WJ41 

AT  TH«  WHrn  Houa« 
(By  PelU  Belalr.  Jr.) 

W*.Hi«0TON.  February  3^-^^^*^- 
john«>n  U  seeking  to  correct  »  ff«>r^°8  P'^, 
ic  impreMlon  that  he  ha.  "^'^f  °^  ^^ 
permanent  White  Houae  Ubrary  started  un- 
der Prealdent  Kennedy  

■ry^»  Prealdent  let  It  be  known  thl.  weeK 
th^ugfril  pSL  .«:retary.  Pierre  Salinger 
Srt  he  and  "^  John«)n  were  determined 
to  carry  the  project  to  compleUoEu 

I?S  .till  a  long  way  to  go.  About  1.500 
of  the  1.780  Utle.  originally  '=^''J°'.^ 
cluiTon  in  the  collection  have  t>^^V^'»"^** 
and  about  20  Utle.  have  been  «»dd«l^ 

•fht  death  of  Prealdent  Kennedy  and^e 
.4-r«rtiir«  from  the  White  House  of  Mr. 
JX^  whTacUvely  directed  the  project. 
?^u*?i-  une°x;t:ted'and  opposiu.  r^ul,^ 
For  a  few  week,  the  office  of  the  White  House 
^tor  wa.  .wamped  with  <»on»"°'"  ,°^ 
^^Ind  money      Then  donation,  dwindled 

to  a  trickle 


iFrom  the  New  York  Time..  Aug   1«,  1»«31 

p«X»>TT«.  I.  Oun-INID  FOa  DOKATION   OF 

Books 
WiuiHiNGTON    Augu.t  15.— The  committee 
thl^t^rpll^  the  St  c^e^nltlve  llbi^y  U. 
for  the  White  House  ha.  400  of  the  2.800  vol 

vime.  needed  already  on  hand.  

The  re.t  wUl  have  to  be  <»°~t«*.?f^'"°f '^ 
for  them  given,  a.  U  the  ca^  with  mo.t 
White  HouM  furnishing.  an<Urt. 

Jame.  T  Babb.  Yale  librarian  who  head, 
the  commltt«».  told  today  b°w  donaUon. 
could  be  made     HU  .Utement  follows. 

••Olft.  of  both  book,  and  nioney  may  be 
nuule  to  the  White  House  HUtorlcal  AmocU- 
SJn  inc..  for  the  benefit  of  the  library  and 
toe  git  U  Ux  deductible.  Each  book  given 
irtll  ?ear  a  special  bookplate  with  the  donor  » 
Sir^he^ft.  may  be  .ent  to  WlUlaonV 
Sder  in.  Cu^tor.  the  White  Hou«.  Waah- 

^^e  wlU  need  fund,  to  buy  book,  which 
may  not  be  given.  A  gUt  of  money  wUl  be 
SiL  for  4*cinc  book,  and  the  donor, 
name  will  be  on  the  bookplate 

"AU  communication,  about  the  gift  or 
txx>ks  should  be  addresswl  to  me.  Jame.  T. 
SS,V  BOX  1«03A.  Yale  StaUon.  New  faven 
Sonn  Plea«  do  not  send  any  book.  unUl 
Thave  written  you  that  they  are  needed, 
we  want  only  the  exact  edlUon.  lUted  and 
the  ^^oumie  mu.t  be  In  fine  physical  condi- 
tion." 

Mr  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President. 
on  February  22.  1964.  the  New  York 
Times  published  an  article  by  Felix  Bel- 
alr Jr..  concerning  the  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  acquisition  of  »>ooks  and 
the  addiUon  of  some  UUes  for  the  White 
House  Ubrary.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  arUcle  printed  in  the 
Rscoto. 


orrrs  ssach  li.ooo 
wost    individual    donation.    Immediately 
after  the  a«aMlnaUon  were  given  In  mem- 
^of^^  Kennedy      Money  donati^ 

^eraged  $10.  but  there  w"«  ^^''^..^oJ^'^ 
By  the  middle  of  January  some  •18.000  was 
available  to  purchase  volume,  now  out  Of 
r>rint  and  to  r.blnd  them 
^''^'JS  connected  with  the  pr^ect  «y^a^ 
Mr.  Kennedy's  departure  from  the  White 
STuae  may  have  given  the  lmpre«lon  that 
the  library  project  wa«  being  d«>PP^ 

Mrs  Kennedy  had  dealgnated  Jame.  TV 
Baff  librarian  of  Yale  University,  to  overs« 
Se^  job  a.  head  of  a  committee  of  dUtln- 
guUhed  «:holar..  editor..  P^blUher..  and  U- 
Sarlan.  She  alK)  elected  and  "^P^fll-^ 
S^renovatlon  of  a  room  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  manalon  to  hou.e  the  co"««"on^^ 

Mr    Babb  obwrved  In  a  letter  to  an  aMO- 

clate  here  recenUy,  ">**^y  ^'^Jlll'J^'SoS 
doubtful  a.  to  whether  the  White  Houae 
Ubrary  U  being  completed  a.  originally 
plann^.  ThU  may  mean  that  we  won  t  get 
the  gift,  of  book,  and  money  in  the  future 

■CONST   DONATION.   NSSDKD 

Pending  the  completion  of  a  «vl««l  li»t 
of  UUe.  of  volume,  yet  to  be  »fq"lj;ff  •  »J°!; 
working  on  the  collection  »y  the  chief  neea 
now  iTfor  money.  Met  of  the  work,  re- 
maTnSg^  be  acquired  are  out  of  prtnt  and 
mtuitlS  purcha.«l  and  then  rebound^ 

When  the  librarian.  Ml-  Blair  white 
head  wa.  aaked  IX  the  President  wa.  really 
m^reaT^  Tn  the  project,  ^e  replied  by 
pointing  to  12  fat  volume,  from  the  Unl- 
?:Sty  of  Texas  Pre«  covering  the  ^U^. 
economic,  and  natural  hlatory  of  Texa.^ 
They  were  not  included  on  the  original  llat 
of  volume,  to  be  acquired. 

Conceived  a.  a  gift  of  the  people  of  the 
United  State.,  the  library  collection  U  en- 
tirely dependent  on  public  donation..  It 
1.  usually  called  the  permanent  library  be- 
cause the  volume,  may  not  be  taken  away 
by  departing  PresldenU. 


DEATH  OF  KINO  PAUL  OF  GREECE 
Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
Ueve  propriety  and  protocol  require  that 
the  Senate  take  judicial  notice  of  the 
death  of  King  Paul,  of  Greece.  I  recall 
a  dinner  given  In  his  honor  some  years 
ago  in  Chicago.  I  developed  quite  an 
affection  for  this  good  monarch  of  a 
great  country,  who.  together  with  his 
delightful  queen,  made  a  deep  impres- 


sion everywhere  on  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

He  was  bom  on  December  14.  iwi. 
and  married  Princess  Frederlka  Louise, 
of  the  House  of  Hanover. 

Among  the  things  that  happened  whUe 
he  was  the  sovereign  of  Greece  was  the 
adopUon  of  the  Marshall  P^J'-^^^T^^^ 
the  people  of  Greece  were  aided  and  the 
country  recovered  and  regained  its  sta- 
blUty.  and  thus  ultimately  became  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  straUgic  defense  line 
of  the  free  world. 

Everyone  knows  that  Greece  fought 
off  aU  Communist  atUcks.  at  the  cost 
of  a  great  loss  of  life.    I  remember  my 
own  experiences  in  Athens,  wh^"  there 
was  dynamiting  and  violence  by  Commu- 
nist   mobs.    Somehow    those    stalwart 
citizens,  in  keeping  with  great  historic 
tradiUon.  stood  their  «^ormdon jyerj 
occasion.    Greece     has     stabilized     it« 
economy.     We    express    our    sympathy 
Tnd   our   condolences  to   the   surviving 
Queen  and  the  people  of  Greece. 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
not  presume  to  speak  at  this  time  were 
It  not  for  the  fact  that  I  know  Queen 
Frederlka  personally.  I  should  like  to 
Join  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  in  expressing  profound  condo- 
lences to  the  Queen  and  to  the  people  of 
Greece,  and  to  wish  every  beneficent 
thing  for  King  Const^ntlne  as  he  as- 
sumes the  duties  of  the  head  of  Greek 

^^Klng  Paul  was  a  great  inspiration  In 
the  anU-Communlst  struggle  of  the 
Greek  people,  so  bloody,  so  difficult,  so 
disastrous,  so  costly  to  thenr 

Mr    HUMPHREY.     Mr.   President    I 
commend   the   minority   leader   for  his 
thoughtful    expression.      It    Is    furUier 
proof  of  his  consideration  for  the  feel- 
ings of  others.  ,  ^^  ^       _^ . 
The  people  of  the  United  States  and 
their   Government   will    always   re^t 
and  hold  in  high  admiration  King  Paul, 
of  Greece.     He  exemplified  throughout 
his  life  great  qualities  of  courage  and 
prudent   judgment   and   statesmanship, 
which  wUl  commend  him  not  only  to  his 
countrymen,  but  also  to  history. 

Some  of  us  have  been  privileged  to 
meet  the  King,  and  some  of  us  have  been 
privileged  to  meet  his  lovely  queen 
QueenPrederika.  Recently  the  Queen  of 
Greece  was  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
was  the  prtvUege  of  Mrs.  Humphrey  and 
me  together  with  other  Members  ol 
Congress  and  their  wifes.  to  have  dinner 
with  the  Queen.  She  was  then  deeply 
concerned  about  her  husband's  health. 

The  free  world  has  lost  a  good  man. 
The  people  of  Greece  are  In  mourning,  i 
hope  they  will  feel  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  we  in  the  Senate 
send  their  deep  sympathy  and  condo- 
lences to  the  royal  family  and  to  the 
people  of  Greece  and  to  all  the  friends 
of  Greece.  


AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF  1964— THE 
COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 
The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R  6196)  to  encourage 
increased  consumption  of  cotton  (ana 
wheat)  to  maintain  the  income  of  cot- 
ton producers  to  provide  a  special  re- 


search program  designed  to  lower  costs 
of  production,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  call  up  my  amendment 
identified  as  461.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LSGisLATivk  Clerk.  At  tne 
end  of  the  bUl  it  is  proposed  to  add  a 
new  title  as  follows: 

TTTLE    m MISCKU-ANIOTTS 

SEC  301.  TlOe  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  AMl.tance  Act  of  1964.  as 
amended.  1.  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  action  as  follows: 

"SBC  110  Notwlthatandlng  any  other 
proTlsicn  of  this  Act.  any  agreement  wlUi 
any  foreign  country  entered  into  by  the 
PreiUdent  under  section  101  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  thl.  section  shall  (1)  re- 
quire payment  In  dollars  for  not  lew  than 
25  per  centum  of  the  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  sold  pursuant  to  such  agree- 
ment, and  (2)  provide  that  not  less  than  26 
per  centum  of  the  foreign  currencies  received 
pureuant  to  any  such  agreement  .hall  be 
available  for  uses  which  do  not  require  the 
approval  of  such  foreign  country." 

Mr.  WPJJAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  discussed  the  amend- 
ment with  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee In  view  of  the  fact  that  PubUc  Law 
480.  including  the  subject  with  which 
my  amendment  deals,  will  be  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  as  a  part  of  the  context  of  the 
new  extension  act.  I  shall  not  press  the 
amendment  at  this  time. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to 
require  that  in  the  sale  of  agricultural 
commodities  under  title  I  of  PubUc  Law 
430  for  so-caUed  soft  currencies.  25  per- 
cent of  the  sales  shall  be  in  the  form  of 
dollars  or  hard  currencies,  and  that  an- 
other 25  percent  shall  be  set  aside  for 
the  use  of  the  U.S.  Government,  at  its 
own  discretion. 

Under  the  existing  law  none  of  these 
soft  currencies  can  be  used  for  our  own 
benefit  but  must  be  spent  for  improve- 
ments in  the  respective  currencies. 

I  beUeve  that  this  Is  a  fair  approach 
to  the  problem.  I  do  not  beUeve  It  Is 
right  to  allow  aU  the  soft  currencies  to 
be  spent  at  the  discretion  of  the  recipient 
governments. 

However,  recognizing  that  the  com- 
mittee is  planning  a  study  of  this  prob- 
lem and  that  It  is  In  the  process  of  hold- 
ing hearings  on  the  proposal.  I  shaU  not 
press  the  amendment  at  this  time. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
who  may  wish  to  make  some  comments. 
Mr.    ELLENDER.    Mr.    President.    I 
wish  to  advise  my  good  friend  from  Del- 
aware that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  is  now  in  the  process  of 
holding  hearings  on  a  revision  of  Public 
Law  480.    The  committee  will  be  glad  to 
take  into  consideration  the  subject  mat- 
ter which  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
now  discussing.     We  hope  not  only  to 
consider  the  question  of  foreign  curren- 
cies  which  the  Senator  has  discussed,  but 
also' to  place  limitations  on  the  use  of  soft 
currencies  and  to  adjust  interest  rates. 
I  assure  the  Senator  that  before  the  pro- 
posed revision  of  Public  Law  480  comes 
before  the  Senate,  the  law  will  have  re- 
ceived a  thorough  going  over. 


Mr.  McGOVERN.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.    The  Senator  from 
Delaware  discussed  his  amendment  with 
me  earUer  today.     I  commend  him  for 
his  interest  in  this  important  subject.    I 
had  the  privilege,  for  about  a  year  and  a 
half,  of  directing  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram, which  has  its  legislative  founda- 
tion in  PubUc  Law  480.    In  my  opinion, 
the   whole   question    of   currency    uses 
should  be  examined  into  carefully  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
and   then  by   the   Congress,   when   the 
question  of  extending  the  law  Is  con- 
sidered later  this  year.    As  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  knows,  the  jwogram  wUl 
expire  on  December  31  of  this  year. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
said   the  bill  will  be  considered  by  the 
committee  shortly.    At  that  time.  I  feel 
certain  that  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  will  be  given  serious  con- 
sideration. ^  .^     . 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  thank 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.    Fully  recogniz- 
ing the  many  problems  which  can  de- 
velop when  changing  the  law,  and  which 
can  more  properly  be  dealt  with  In  the 
committee,  and  with  the  assurances  of 
the  chairman  and  other  members  of  the 
committee   that   this   proposal    will   be 
given    consideration.    I    withdraw    the 
amendment  and  wUl  offer  it  again  as  a 
part  of  the  Extension  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware Is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  It  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  8. 
line  20,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  all 
through  the  word  "export"  on  page  9, 
line  3,  as  follows: 


PTOTlded,  That  for  the  period  beginning 
August  1  of  the  marketing  year  for  the  first 
crop  for  which  price  support  Is  made  avail- 
able under  section  103(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  a.  amended,  and  ending  July 
31  1968,  such  payments  shall  be  made  In  an 
amount  which  wlU  make  upland  cotton  pro- 
duced m  the  United  States  available  for 
domestic  use  at  a  price  which  Is  not  In  ex- 
cess of  the  price  at  which  such  cotton  U 
made  available  for  export. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  amendment.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
quorum  caU.  the  time  for  the  quorum  call 
not  to  be  charged  to  the  time  on  the 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.    The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roU.  .^     *  T     ., 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.   ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  on 
my  amendment.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    ELLENDER.      Mr.    President,    I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  purp>ose  of  the  amendment  is 
really  and  truly  to  equalize  the  price  of 
cotton  sold  to  domestic  mills  with  that 
sold  to  foreign  users. 

The  so-called  Cooley  bill,  which  came 
before  the  Senate,  contained  the  Jones 
amendment,  which  was  adopted  and 
passed  by  the  House. 

My  amendment  seeks  to  restore  to  the 

Senate  bill  the  Jones  amendment.     It 

would  strike  out  that  part  of  the  bill 

which  provides  that  cotton  shall  not  be 

sold  to  domestic  textile  mills  for  less 

than  the  sum  for  which  it  Is  sold  abroad. 

The  bill  requires  that  if  cotton  Is  sold 

abroad  at,  let  us  say,  a  differential  of 

8Vi  cents  a  pound,  the  cotton  would  have 

to  be  sold  to  domestic  mills  at  the  same 

price— that  is.  at  a  differential  of  SMj 

cents  a  pound  from  the  support  price. 

But  the  testimony  shows  that  If  such 
should  be  the  case — that  is,  if  the  same 
differential  were  given  to  domestic  mills 
as  is  given  to  foreign  mills— the  domestic 
mills  would  have  an  advantage  of  from 
3  to  3  V^  cents  a  pound.    The  amendment 
would  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
discretion  to  fix  the  price  at  which  cotton 
is  to  be  sold  to  domestic  mills,  taking  into 
consideration  freight  and  other  expenses 
incident  to  the  sale  of  cotton  abroad,  as 
well  as  cotton  sold  In  the  United  States. 
I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
page  14  of  the  report,  where  it  is  stated 
that  the  trade  Incentive  rate  per  pound 
under  the  so-called  Cooley  bill  would  be 
31/2  cents,  whereas  under  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate  the  difference  would 
be  6y2  cents  a  pound.    In  ottier  words, 
cotton  could  be  sold  to  domestic  mills 
at  a  differential  of  3  Mi  cents  a  pound, 
compared  with  the  price  of  6V4  cents 
a  pound  for  foreign  mills,  giving  domes- 
tic mills  the  same  advantage. 

In  proposing  the  amendment.  I  seek 
to  save  the  taxpayers  from  $12.50  to  $15 
a  bale. 

According  to  testimony  given  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  appear- 
ing in  part  I,  page  28.  of  the  May  1963 
hearings,    assuming    that    the    sup^rt 
price  for  cotton  is  32^2  cents,  the  dif- 
ferential would  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  3  cents  a  pound.    If  that  be  true— 
and  I  am  sure  it  is,  according  to  the 
testimony  before  the  Senate— it  would 
mean  that  on  the  sale  of  as  many  as 
10  million  bales  of  cotton  to  domestic 
mills,   there    would   be   a   saving   of   3 
cents  a  pound,  or  $15  a  bale,  or  a  total 
saving  to  the  taxpayers  of  $150  million. 
This  amendment  would  make  It  possible 
for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  actually 
and  truly  to  equalize  the  prices  as  be- 
tween foreign  mills  and  domestic  mill*. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  the  amendment; 
and  I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate 
will  adopt  it. 

All  the  arguments  made  in  regard  to 
what  should  be  done  for  the  domestic 
mills  are  that  they  should  not  be  put 
at  a  disadvantage,  as  compared  with  tne 
foreign  mills. 
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This  amendment  would  equalize  the 
sale  price;  and.  of  course,  in  doing  so 
Se  ^retary  of  Agriculture  would  take 
S^^iideTation  the  ^-ight  ra^s  and 
the  rates  abroad,  and  so  ^or^^-.f  ^^ 
when  the  cotton  reached  the  textile  mills 
of  the  united  States  and  when  the  cot- 
ton reached  the  textUe  mills  of  oth^ 
countries,   all   of   them   would   pay   an 
eaualized  price  for  it. 
^^a  matter  of  fact,  dur^  the  May 
1963  hearings,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.   Mr.   Murphy,   on  page   28 
stated  that,  and  I  quote : 

At  that  time  It  wm  and  itlU  U  the  feeling 
of  ie  .^S-tratlon  that  the  Inequ  y  c^ 
S*  ^^InTted  even  though  there  U  "tUl  1«" 
i^mi  dlS^entlal  between  the  export  price 
and  the  domeatlc  jwlce. 

Mr.  President,  this  '^^^ffj'^\,Z^ 
savTthe  taxpayers  a»>o"i  ^^^O  million. 

no  small  amount  even  mtj^jiy*   .^^ 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr 
PKSLjmSe  chair).    The  time  of  the 
Snator  from  Louisiana  has  expired^ 
Mr.   TALMADOE.     Mr.   President.   I 

Yield  myself  5  minutes.  

"^-n^e      PRESIDING      OFFICER      The 
senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized  for  5 

"iir^ALMADGE.    President  Kennedy. 
nn^Dtember  6.  1962.  called  for  legisla- 
^on  dX«i  to  remove  the Jnequ^g^  by 
thP  oresent  two-price  system.     This  re 
auesfb?  Oie  President  had  been  gen- 
e?Sy  wcepted  to  place  domestic  nUUs 
Sid  fo^ign  mills  m  the  same  price  rela- 
SJnship  that  e«i«ted  prior  to^tlon  203 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956^^esi 
dent  Johnson  renewed  President  Ken 
n^'8  request,  when  this  proposed  legis- 
lation was  sent  to  Congress. 

TransporUUon  costs  are  promoted  as 
a  Justifiable  difference  on  Payn^ents  into 
^e  marketing  system  for  domestic  con- 
J^ption.    This  is  an  Invalid  ProposaL 

Transportation  costs  to  the  mills  a« 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  United 
SUt^s  in  the  application  of  ^e  price  sup- 
port.    Price  supports  in  the  CaroUnas 
S?e  usually  2  to  3  cents  a  poimd  higl^er 
than  in  CaUfornia.  to  reflect  the  differ- 
ence in  transportaUon  costs.    Similarly 
Sein   transportation    costs    from    east 
^a^portT^Europe  are  cheaper  than 
??om  the  west  coast.    The  Wgher  toiUal 
price  at  east  coast  ports  would  make  de- 
Uvery  to  Europe  more  expensive   than 
west  coast  cotton  deUvered  to  Japan. 

There  is  no  way  to  develop  a  transpor- 
tation costs  figure  that  would  have  a 
complete  bearing  on  this  Problem,  due  to 
location  within  the  United  sutesa^d 
the  differences  between  rail  and  truck 
Sw^rtation  rates  in  the  United  Stjtes 
and  between  domestic  and  foreign  bot- 
tom rates  for  ocean  transportation  to 
different  foreign  locations. 

The  question  before  us  is  not  the  one 
of  resolving  transporUtion  costs,  or  of 
equalizing  cotton  prices  in  the  scattered 
areas  of  the  United  States.  Instead,  the 
question  is  one  of  equalizing  the  general 
price  level  for  cotton,  regardless  of  its 
production  area  or  location  and  storage 
in  the  market  system,  so  that  we  renect 
an  equality  of  costs  to  domestic  and  for- 
eign mills. 


Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  cotton 
export  program,  the  American  price  wa£ 
the  same  for  domestic  consumption  and 
export.     This  bill  simply  restores  this 
historical  market  situation.    To  Place  in 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  the  discre- 
tion to  use  a  different  level  would  dis- 
rupt orderly  marketing.     It  would  also 
place  Uie  mills  in  a  position  of  uncer- 
tainty as  to  any  variations  that  mignt 
be  provided  by  tiie  Secretary  in  the  pay- 
ment as  between  marketing  years.    This 
would  disrupt  purchasing  procedures  and 
the  carrying  of  raw  cotton  inventories 
at  yearend  by  both  mills  and  merchants. 
It  would  provide  a  boom  and  bust  cotton 

""The  American  Government,  including 
Uie  Congress  and  executive  branch,  have 
accepted  full  equalization,  as  provided  m 
the  pending  bill,  in  the  esUblishment  of 
of  payments  on  raw  cotton  to  domestic 
mills  on  textiles  that  go  for  export.    To 
provide  a  variation  on  raw  cotton  prices 
to  domestic   mills,  as  proposed  in  the 
pending  amendment,  would  disrupt  the 
administration    of    the    existing    textile 
export  provisions  and  would  eiUier  place 
the  mills  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  world 
textile  market  or  would  complicate  the 
existing  administrative  machinery. 

A  payment  of  less  than  full  equaliza- 
tion on  cotton  costs  would  continue  to 
encourage  American  mills  to  utilize  syn- 
thetic fibers  100  percent,  or  in  the  blend- 
ing processes,  in  order  to  compete  with 
textUe  imports  into  the  domestic  market. 
Mr  President,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana, instead  of   creating   a  one -price 
system  for  cotton  in  place  of  the  present 
two-price  system,  would  in  fact  create 
a  Uiree-price  system  which  would  be  in- 
tolerable for  all  segments  of  the  cotton 
industry  in  America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 

^^Nt Symington.    Mr.  president.  wUi 

the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  briefly 

tome?  .    . 

Mr  TALMADGE.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  recognized  for 

1  minute.  ^      . ,     . 

Mr      SYMINGTON.     Mr.     President, 
while  I  would  not  presume  to  speak  for 
Representative  Jonxs.  who  is  a  most  able 
student  of  cotton  affairs.  I  believe  the 
objectives  of  his  amendment  were  first, 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  Uie  Program  pro- 
vided by  the  blU:  and.  second,  to  encour- 
age other  modifications  that  would  in- 
j^t  badly  needed  flexibility  into  acreage 
allotments  and  price  supports  to  indl- 
vidual  producers.     In  my  opinion    the 
biU    as   modified   and  reported  by  the 
Senate    Agriculture    Committee,    would 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  House  version  of 
the  biU  by  $166  million,  and  the  producer 
choice    arid    export    acreage    Provision 
would  move  In  the  direction  In  which 
Representative   Joins  wanted  them  to 
go     I  should  emphasize,  however,  that 
without  Uie  producer  choice  and  export 
acreage   provisions,   ttie   bill   could   not 
meet  Uie  required  objectives,  and  conse- 
quently would  faU  far  short  of  doing 


what  needs  to  be  done  for  cotton  and 

cotton  producers.  .^     ^       m 

Mr     PASTORE.     Mr.    President.   wUl 

the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  briefly 

to  me?  .     i 

Mr    TALMADGE.    I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Senator   from   Rhode   Island  is   recog- 
nized for  2  minutes.  ^    ,.     .   y  h- 
Mr    PASTORE.     Mr.  President   I  de- 
sire to  associate  myself  completely  with 
the  argument  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia.   As  he  has  pointed 
out   If  this  amendment  were  to  be  en- 
acted  into  the  law.  we  would  have  a 
three-price  cotton  system,  instead  of  a 
two-price  cotton  system. 

We  are  trying  to  make  it  possible  for 
US  manufacturers  to  buy  the  cotton 
they  use  at  the  same  price  as  that  at 
which  it   is  sold   m  the  world  cotton 

"^Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,^ 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  briefly 

to  ipp^ 

Mr    TALMADGE.    I  am  delighted  to 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mm- 

"^TTi^e     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator   from  Minnesota  Is  recognized 

for  2  minutes.  ,^    u     *    t 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  m  support  of  the  argument  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia.  I  do  so  with 
somewhat  mixed  emotions,  because  the 
oUier  day.  in  Uie  course  of  the  argument 
on  the  wheat  amendment.  I  urged  that 
we  not  give  the  amount  of  discretion  be- 
tween zero  and  90  percent  to  Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  as  called  for  by  Uie 
pending  amendment.  »»,-.  »«. 

I  believe  the  proposal  to  give  Uie  Sec- 
retary full  discretion  In  regard  to  the 
amount  of  payments  could  lead  to  some 
difficulty.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  pay- 
ment program  under  Uie  cotton  provi- 
sions of  Uie  bUl  should  be  altered. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  said 
one  of  the  purposes  is  to  provide  cotton 
to  UJS.  mills  at  the  same  price  at  which 
it  is  available  to  the  competing  foreign 

°^S?r  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr  PASTORE.  And  if  we  were  to 
change  Uie  formula  at  this  IJ>int.  not 
only  would  we  have  a  price  SVs  cente 
cheaper  for  the  foreign  manufacturers. 
aSXnst  U.e  price  our  manufacturers 
are  now  paying,  but  then  there  would  be 
a  new  formula  which  would  be  some- 
where between  the  two. 

We  are  tiring  to  achieve  equalization, 
so  as  to  allow  Uie  American  manufac- 
turers to  purchase  the  cotton  they  need 
at  Uie  same  price  as  that  paid  for  the 
cotton  by  Uie  foreign  manufacture^ 
The  bin  as  reported  by  the  conunittee 
will  do  precisely  that. 

But  if  we  were  to  enact  Uie  PfndUig 
amendment,  we  would  change  the  for- 
mula, and  would  permit  an  area  of  dis- 
cretion in  which  the  Prtce  could  be 
varied:  and  that  would  result  in  stUl  re 
quiring  Uie  American  manufacturers  to 
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freight  rates.  That  would  mean  that 
the  same  sale  price  would  be  paid  by 
domestic  textile  mills  as  would  prevail 
for  foreign  textile  mills. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  put  his 
finger  on  the  spot  when  he  said  that  the 
Jones  amendment  sought  to  save  costs, 
and  that  the  costs  that  would  be  saved 
to  the  taxpayers  by  the  amendment 
would  amount  to  $150  million  a  year 
when  we  reach  a  production  of  domestic 
cotton  at  the  rate  of  10  million  bales 
a  year.    That  is  what  I  am  seeking  to 

do. 

Throughout  the  debate  we  have  heard 
from  Senators  who  propose  to  give  to 
the  domestic  mills  a  price  equal  to  or 
similar  to  that  received  by  the  foreign 

mills 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.    ELLENDER.      Mr.    President.    I 
yield  myself  3  additional  minutes. 
That  is  the  sole  purpose  of  my  amend  - 

.       ment.    It  would  make  it  possible  for  the 

I  cannot  quite  follow  the  arguments     Department  of  Agriculture  to  fix  the  dif- 

made  by  my  good  friend  the  Senator     jg^ential  so  that  the  domestic  mUls  would 

He  knows  that  the  cot-     ^  ^^^^j^  ^  purchase  the  cotton  at  the 
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pay  a  higher  price  for  the  cotton  than 
that  paid  by  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr  EASTLAND.  Is  not  the  proposal 
an  attempt  to  give  the  mills  merely  half 
a  loaf  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  amend- 
ment was  defeated  when  the  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  defeat- 
ed day  before  yesterday? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. So  far  as  I  know,  the  Depart- 
ment supports  the  provision  of  the  bUl 
to  which  the  amendment  is  directed.  It 
does  not  support  the  amendment.  Since 
there  has  been  genuine  agreement  be- 
tween the  many  forces  Involved  in  the 
proposed  legislation,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  be  wise  to  maintain  the  bill  as 
is  particularly  as  it  relates  to  payments. 
That  is  the  key  to  the  whole  program. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.    ELLENDER.      Mr.    President.    I 
yield  3  minutes  to  myself. 


would  be  able  to  save  the  taxpayers  of 
our  country  as  much  as  $150  million  a 
year. 

VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEM- 
BERS  OF  THE  MEXICO-UNITED 
STATES  INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  frcxn  Alabama  tMr. 
Sparkman].  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
delegation  assigned  to  the  Mexican- 
United  States  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference, be  permitted  to  proceed  at  this 
time  without  the  time  necessary  for  his 
presentation  being  taken  from  the  time 
available  to  either  side  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  3  days  we  have  had  the  gen- 
uine pleasure  of  having  with  us  In  Wash- 
ington a  distinguished  group  of  Members 
of  the  Congress  frwn  our  neighboring 
State  of  Mexico. 

This  Is  the  fourth  annual  Conference 


jrS%3.rHS  ^^^^^-'Z'^'I  ^^££P=EE^ 

freight  rates  and  distance  from  the  areas  j  ^j^  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
In  which  cotton  is  produced  to  the  mills.  ^  ^^  ^^^  pQ^^t  j^  my  remarks  a  table 
The  evidence  is  very  plain  that  the  De-  ^^Ich  appears  at  page  14  of  the  report, 
partment  recommended  the  bill  ah  it  indicating  that  the  differential  In  the 
from  the   House.     The  bill  that     incentive  rate  per  pound  as  between  the 

pending  bill  and  the  Cooley  bill  that  came 

to  us  from  the  House  Is  3  cents  a  pound. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  table 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rioord, 

as  follows: 
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came  from  the  House  had  in  it  the  Jones 
amendment. 

The  Jones  amendment  left  It  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  fix  a  price 

consideration 


which    would    take    Into 

-Batic  data  for  current  Ugulation,  H.R.  6196  a,  passed  by  the  House  and 
at  amended  by  the  Senate  committee 


Upland  cotton- 


Item 


Cunent  legislation 


laeMte  ( 

Allotted -::-- 

Soil  bank,  conservation  reaerve 

Planted.- - • 

Harvested ---- - 

Yield:  Pound  per  acre  harvestea...- - 

Domestic  allotment  (1.000  aow) 

Supply  and  utiliiatton  (1.000  bales): 

Production - -"--r---,''V' 

Beginning  stocks  (tocludtng  preseason  gtantng). 

Import  and  city  crop 

Domestic  disappearance.. 

Exports - 

Ending  stocks. 


IMS  crop 


Free  stocks  (July  31). 
"illy 


ie.2S0 

fiSS 

14.710 

14.113 

fi34 


ig64crop 


H.R.  «186.  Cooley  bill 


As  passed 
by  the 
House 


1964  crop 


CCC  stocks  (July  31) 

Support  price  per  pound:  ^^ 

Middling  1-toch '5J"-- 

Averageof  crop y"--"Zi ito 

Producer  payment  rates  or  Increased  support " 

Effective  price:  ^ 

Domestic  use  (average  of  crop) -- JfJ 

Export,  per  pound  (average  of  crops)         ---"-. zi"" 

CCC  sales  price  (unrestricted  use)  (averafe  of  crops) 5?— " 

Export  payment  rate  per  pound " 

Trade  Incentive  rate  per  pound mi'iiiitidiltaTi" 

Farm  value  of  production  • ii...jnllllon  douars.. 


15. 3» 

11.000 

100 

8.400 

s,aoo 

12.860 
3.0C0 
9.8S0 

32.47 
31.72 


i«.aoo 

413 
14.800 
14,200 

480 


32.00 

23.  SO 

3S.47 

8.6 


2,486 


14,200 

IZSSO 

100 

8.600 

6.000 

13.560 
3,000 

ia&60 

32.47 
31.72 


16.200 

413 

14.800 

14.200 

480 


As 

amended 
by  the 
Senate 

committee 


1964  CTop 


32.00 

23.00 

36.47 

9.0 


2,272 


14,300 

1Z8S0 

100 

9.200 

5.000 

U060 

3.000 

9.950 

30.00 

29.25 

2.47 

26.00 
23.00 
30.71 
6.5 
3.5 
2.157 


16.200 
413 

12.650 

12,150 
508 

10.800 

11850 

1Z860 

100 

9.6C0 

6.000 

11.200 

3,500 

7.700 

30.00 

29.25 

13.5 

23.00 
23.00 
30.71 

0 

6.5 
1.997 


I  On  domestic  allotment.  j      _ 

>  Including  any  payment  made  to  producers. 


Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit that  if  our  objective  is  to  make  it 
possible  to  sell  cotton  to  foreign  mills     mty  to  do  so 


at  the  same  rate  as  that  p«dd  by  do- 
mestic mills,  we  now  have  an  c^portu- 
At  the  same  time,  we 


our  two  countries.  We  alternate  each 
year.  We  have  been  holding  discus- 
sions, shall  continue  our  discussions  to- 
night, and  be  here  through  tomorrow 
and  until  Sunday.  Sunday  the  delega- 
tion will  go  down  to  Knoxville,  Tenn.. 
and  visit  some  of  the  TVA  area.  After 
being  there  a  day  or  two,  the  delega- 
tion will  go  on  to  New  Orleans  and  see 
some  of  the  Old  South  and  study  some 
of  the  problems  of  international  trade 
between  our  country  and  their  own  coun- 
try of  Mexico. 

We  have  had  frank,  full,  and  friendly 
discussions  of  various  problems  that 
may  exist  between  the  two  countries.  We 
found,  when  we  began  to  discuss  them, 
that  some  of  them  seem  to  have  been — 
I  was  about  to  say  "imaginary"— but  I 
should  say  they  certainly  are  not  In- 
soluble. The  discussions  have  been  very 
profitable.  I  feel  that  that  is  a  safe 
statement.  " 

Mr.  President,  we  are  delighted  to 
have  the  delegates  present  with  us.  At 
this  point  I  should  like  to  save  the  prtvl- 
l^e  of  introducing  them  individually, 
asking  each  one  to  rise  as  I  call  his 

name. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.   I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  In  a  demon- 
stration of  nonpartisanshlp,  may  I  say 
that  we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  are  de- 
lighted to  have  our  Mexican  friends  and 
colleagues  with  us.  I  had  the  great 
honor  and  privilege  of  being  a  member 
of  the  delegation  that  went  to  Guadala- 
jara at  the  first  meeting  of  the  parlia- 
mentary group  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  It  was  the  beginning  of  meet- 
ings which  have  smce  been  held  an- 
nually. As  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  said,  they  have  been  of  great  bene- 
fit and  have  worked  toward  a  better  un- 
derstanding. As  the  years  go  by  and 
discussions  of  our  problems  continue,  I 
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hope  that  they  will  lead  to  Increasingly 
"^^wT^'tST^S?  of  the  aiBle  ioin  in 

„.^t:i^cTrely  welcoming  the  d^J^^ 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  w 

elgn  Relations.     I  beUeve  ne  wi»o  ^ 
^^'^^'^^''^^Senator  from  l.u^^^ 

S    iS^-on"U^c°X^^^^^^ 

S^.erthVpU»^^^^^^ 

rai^her^^^-^"--^^^^^ 
"^S^^^SS^ER.  Mr.  President  tji5 
LH^e  ^tUme  I  have  been  appointed  a 
liv^nf  «ie  Senate  delegation  to 
°^^°'  nt  ie^nate  at  the  conference, 
represent  the  Senaie  ai  ^ 

7ei  ^^  on  o^  side  as  weU  as  on  h^ 

'^h'^.-'^ey  :^Ti.  Tv^r^th-'i^  "^rt 
nor  coxnd  they  a^ew  ^et 

STe'wTa'co  Sii?y  in  the  meetings 
whi7h  m^ans  friendship  and  warmth.    I 
:S%^S  SS^ful  that  meeting^  o^^e 
Ti^A  wp  have  attended  can  oe  mam 
SSed  not  o^y  with  Mexico,  but  many 

other  countries  of  the  world^ 

Mr  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 

'^Jdri^^^'ii^-  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to^i^SoSy  leader,  the  SenaU)r  from 
MiSitana  [Mr.  Manstou)].  who  is  a 
mpmber  of  the  delegation. 

'Sd-^atSemoiSSt.    U  seems  to  me 
?^  t<»  many  of  our  Mexican  friends 
^'n^have  kn  affinity  for  the  emblem 
of  the  opposite  party,  because  I  recau 
to  Ouai^ajuato  last  year  we  were  asked 
whSJTcertain  Senator,  whose  name  I 
SfXnot  mention  at  the  moment   wa^ 
Srwere   told   that  he   was   in   Africa 
^tlSHlephants.    I  would  hope  U^atfoj 
a  change   the  donkey  would   be   given 
^me^ideration.    tLa"«*^ter.] 

Snce  again  it  is  «^  honor  and  privi- 
lege for  the  senate  to  have  U»e  Mexictui 
deleKation  to  the  Mexican-United  States 
JnSarUamentary  Conference  with  us 
aSTourth  meeting  oMhe  jrm.p.  The 
word  is  "bienvenido  and  it  is  spoKeu 
from  the  heart.  , 

^is  has  indeed  been  a  noUble  year  in 
thrhStory  of  relaUons  »>etween  our  two 
countries.  Cm^ng  the  month  of  I^bru 
arv  the  Presidents  of  our  two  nations 
S^t  at  iS  Angeles  In  the  atmosphere 
of  warm  friendship  and  understanding 
whichhas  become  charactertsUc  of  our 

"^The'chamlzal  Treaty  Proclaimed  on 
January  16  stands  as  an  example  of  what 
can  bTachieved  by  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  each  others  Problems  and  by 
paUent  negotiaUon  between  neighbors  of 
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goodwill.  It  stands,  too.  as  a  monument 
^e  memory  of  our  late  Pre^dent  Jol^ 
P  Kennedy  who  dedicated  himself  to  the 
fdeS.  of  hemispheric  unity  as  embodied 
in  the  Alliance  for  ProgTMS. 

Tt  is  then  in  this  context.  Mr.  Pre^- 
Hpnt   that  the  parliamentarians  of  both 
ro^'trtSmelt  at  this  time.    Some  of  our 
SStaTUn  with  us  before,    ^me 
Ire  here  for  the  first  time.    But  aU  oi 
Sem    we  hope,  will  feel  completely  at 
them,  we  nui^^      ^    pleasure  of  par- 
Katiri  iS  each  of  thes'e  meetings  since 
thefr  inception  4  years  ago  and  each  has 
seSed  to  broaden  the  ba^  of  under- 
Sng  and  friendship.    At  each  suc- 
rp«ive  meeUng.  Mr.   President,  it  has 
'l^imeTpa^nt  that  onlssues  which 
»»«<Thit    have  become  irritants,   progress 
Sf ^l^n'mad^Tnd  some  have  fall^ 
the  wayside.    We  are  in  a  new  en^-an 
era  when  our  peoples,  united  by  the  bond 
S  co^on  in?SUt  walk  together  along 
the  road  to  hemispheric  soUdarlty. 

May  each  of  these  conf  rontaUons  mwrk 
thfo^age  of  a  year  of  good  will  and  set 
tSe  tS^e  for  continued  friendship  and 

""vrh^o^'us  by  your  Presence.^ 
we  want  you.  our  friends,  to  come  back 

°' A?  we  say  in  my  State  of  Montana— 
and  I  thi?^I  can  speak  for  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate-for  you  the  latch- 
•itrinK  is  always  out.  _ 

Mr     SPARKMAN.     Mr.    Resident     I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 

^''m^'alLOTT  Mr.  President,  in  the 
temi>rtJrSence  of  the  minority 
iSdCT  having  been  a  member  of  the  del- 
e^tton  on  several  occasions,  and  having 
hS  an  Opportunity  to  sit  with  you  yes- 
tertay  during  part  of  the  discussions  on 
S?  Colo^^  mver.  I  want  to  wel^me 
you  to  the   Senate  and  to  the  UmteC 

States.  ,^    ij^„f     T 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.    Mr     President     I 

yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas   [Mr. 

'^°Mr' TOWER.  M- ^^^^^^^s^^tSta^ 
like  to  add  my  welcome.  My  State  nas 
the  lon^  international  boundary  that 
separates  the  United  States  from  Mex^ 
^r?ejSe  that  we  have  been  such  good 
r,aio-hhor<;  We  are  delighted  to  nave 
^^^tM  we  Wish  for  them  on  the  re^ 
mainder  of  their  Journey  a  hearty    Vaya 

con  Dios."  ,^    ,  j„„»     T 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
Una  I  Mr.  Johnston  1.  who  is  a  member 
of  the  interparliamentary  Conference^ 

Mr  JOHNSTON.    Mr.  President,  first 
I  wish  to  say  that  we  appreciate  hav  ng 
the  memlSs  of  the  Mexican  delegation 
here^eetings  such  as  this  will  be  bene- 
flcS  to  your  country  and  our  countix 
^  we  t^ome  better   acquainted  with 
^h^her  we  will  work  better  together^ 
we   find   from  experience   in   life   that 
when  we  do  not  meet  with  and  associate 
witJT  ^h  other,  thereby  not  knowing 
^  other,  we  cannot  do  a  fuU  job_     A^ 
we  get  acquainted  and  come  to  know 
^h  other  better,  our  countries  wiU  be 
able  to  work  together  much  more  effec- 
tively.   There  is  only  an  ^^,^»«^have 
between   our    two   countries,    we   nave 
many  common  interests. 


It  is  well  recognized  that  when  some- 
one does  not  know  another  person  or 
mav  even  hate  him.  then,  after  he  be- 
STmef^quainted  with  that  person  and 
^?aS^  with  him.  he  finds  many  g^ 
SSs  about  the  person  he  even  hated^ 
™s  will  be  true  in  this  case.  Wh^".^^ 
Sni  about  you  and  you  learn  what  the 
uSed  SUt4  stands  for.  we  shall  love 
SSInothJr  more  by  associating  in  con- 

^^r^S^^^l'yielcitotheSena. 

^T^h'SS^.  Mr.  president.  I 
thini  I  would  be  very  negligent  if  I  d^d 
not  representing  as  I  do  in  Pf^  "J^ 
sSate  0?  Florida,  extend  warm  greeUngs 
tnd  felicitations  to  this  splendid  delega- 
tZ  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico^ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  settle 
ment  in  Florida  was  made  by  a  grmap^ 
organized  in  Mexico,  under  De  Luna^^o 
settled  at  Pensacola.  That  settlement 
^d  not  prove  to  be  Permanent,  but  the 
Colony  a?  St.  AugusUne  16  yej«^^^/„-^ 

i^ot^to^rnt^^Srch^ncl^d^^^^^^^ 
Iwch.  mTt^  wS.le  continenUl  ^ea^wa^ 
for  the  first  time  settled  by   Spanisn 
speaking  people  from  Mexico^ 

Second.  I  have  had  the  PriJ^ege  oi 
traveling  on  the  Inter-American  Hign 
way  nSf  oSTy  in  Mexico,  but  into  Centr^ 
^erican  countries  below.     I  want  to 
ii^nt  out  that  the  Mexican  Republic  haj 
K  an  excellent  highway,  wholly  with 
fu  o^  me^.  not  expecting  or  accept- 
i^ Td   from   anybody  else,  extendmg 
from  the  Texas  border  all  the  way  to  the 
^^Ser  of  Guatemala,  a^distance  o  nearU^ 
1600  miles.     Mexico  has  made  in  t^t 
particular   a  great  contribution  to Jhe 
solidarity  of  the  Americas  which  I  warn 
S're^oS^ze  at  this  time.    We  assure  ^e 
members  of  the  delegation  that  they  are 

"^riSSliiS.    I  yield  now  to  the 

Se^'toff^New  York  ^Mr^-^^J^j^, 

Mr    JAVrrS      Mr.  President.  I  woma 

no^dre^^mtruding  at  ^^^^^J^^ 

L°Jn?r^  iryf  ^rl^ueTorthfgS-n 
"whT sits'ne^t'to^Sie  the  Honorable  Man- 
uel Sanches.  to  address  the  Senate  oi 
^e  public  Of  Mexico  It  was  a  st^m^ 
lating  and  great  experience  .  I  thM^o^_ 
guests  most  warmly  for  their  great  nos 

''''m 'honor  of  them,  because  they  are 
men  and  women  of  affairs.  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize  that  Mexico  is  one  of^e  coun 
triPs  of  the  Americas  which  shows  every 
SL^°ai?n  to  seek  to  be  of  ^[stance  to 
our  fellow  American  Republics  mtt^de 
velopment  of  the  countries  of  the  ^er 
icaT  Mexico  appears  to  be  a  real  leader 

^"iTl've'the  day  will  come  when  we 
of  th^  UrSted  States  and  the  people  of 
2l  Sfe  Americas  will  t^ank  Mexico  for 
having  formulated  a  program  of  seu 
hpin  which  WiU  be  of  more  aid  than 
what  our  Govenunent  alone  could  give 
^d  wUl  be  of  real  help  in  the  social  and 
Gnomic  future  of  the  America^ 

Mr     SPARKMAN.     Mr.    President     i 
yieW  to  IhTsenator  from  Alaska  iMr. 

^^iT^SrUENING     Mr.  president.  It  is 
a  ^Xe'^Tp?easui.  to  welcome  our 
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legislaUve  comrades  here  to   the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States.    My  acquaint- 
ance with  Mexico  perhaps  goes  back  a 
little  further  than  that  of  most  of  my 
coUeagues.  since  I  first  became  deeply  in- 
terested in  Mexico  as  a  journalist  in  the 
second  decade  of  this  century,  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  make  my  first  vim 
to  Mexico  41  years  ago.    At  that  time  the 
Mexico  Revolution  had  passed  a  large 
part  of  its  period  of  violence  and  was  set- 
tling down  to  the  beginning  of  an  evolu- 
tiWy  process,  and  though  interrupted 
by  several  uprisings  in  the  subsequent 
two  decades,  has  now  been  successful 
and  almost  without  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  LaUn  America. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfacUon  to 
those  of  us  who  look  back  on  our  own 
Revolution  as  an  epoch-maJcing  event  in 
the  history  of  mankind  and  as  a  fine  ex- 
SJple  to^ople  aU  over  the  world  to  see 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  our 
neighbor  country  from  its  revolutiori  to  a 
steady  and  hopeful  process  of  evoluUon. 
No^  gratifying  is  the  fact  that  year 
by  year  our  relations— the  relaUons  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  Mexico— are 
getting  steadily  better  and  our  under- 
standing of  each  other's  problems  grow- 
ing    I   am  confident  this  process  will 
(Sntinue.    This    Pariiameptary    Union 
meeting  of  the  delegates  of  the  two  Con- 
gres^that    of    Mexico    and    of    the 
United   States-which   was   initiated   4 
years   ago   is   another  example  of  the 
crowing   understanding   between   these 
fwo  n^ghbor  republics.    It  is  an  instru- 
mentality to  foster  such  understands^. 
I  know  of  no  more  important  as^n. 
ment  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  UiUted 
States  than  to  strengthen  the  bond  of 
amity,  and  understanding  between  us. 
1  am  happy  to  have  played  a  small  part 
In  bringing  that  about. 

Mr    SPARKMAN.     The  Senator  from 
Mirmesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
loin  other  Senators  in  paying  my  re- 
spects to  our  distinguished  visitors  from 
the  Republic  of  Mexico.  You  have  given 
us  a  real  sense  of  inspiration  by  your 
own  great  work  in  your  own  fine  country. 
We  know  Mexico  to  be  a  progr^lve  and 
forward-looking  country.  We  know  the 
great  achievements  of  its  people  and  oX 
Its  Government. 

I  wish  to  take  a  moment  to  express  my 
personal  thanks  to  the  members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  RepubUc  of  Mexico  and 
the  members  of  its  Government,  to  your 
distinguished  President,  and  to  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  above  aU  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Mexico  for  the  hospitaUty  and  the 
kindness  extended  to  me  on  a  visit  to 
your  great  country. 

I  see  many  friends  in  the  Chamber 
whom  I  met  on  that  occasion.  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  travel  through  Mexico. 
Of  course,  it  is  a  large  country  and  in  a 
period  of  10  days  one  cannot  see  too 
much;  but  it  was  a  wonderful  experience 
for  me  and  brought  me  a  new  under- 
standing  of  the  accomplishments,  of  the 
hopes,  and  of  the  dreams  of  the  people 
of  Mexico. 

I  can  think  of  no  one  more  welcome 
in  the  United  States  than  the  representa- 
tives or  the  very  proud  people— and 
rightly  so— of  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  introduce  the  members  Individually, 
beginning  with  the  Senators,  and  if  I 
may  ask  them  to  stand,  the  first  member 
is   the   cochairman   of   the   delegation. 
Manuel  Moreno  Sanchez. 
Eliseo  Aragon  Rebolledo. 
Rafael  Carranza  Hernandez. 
Guillermo  Ibarra. 
Edgar  do  Medina  Alonzo. 
Ellas  Mendoza  Gonzalez. 
Carlos  Roman  Cells. 
Maxmiliano  Ruiz  Castaneda. 
Angel  Santos  Cervantes. 
Juan  Manuel  Teran  Mata. 
Tomas  Valles  Vlvar. 
Gustavo  Vildosola  Almada. 
The  first  Deputy  is  Ing.  Jose  Lopez 
Bermudez.  cochairman. 
Jorge  Abarca  Caldron. 
Martm  Disiz  Montero. 
Joaquin  Gamboa  Pascoe. 
Jesus  Gonzalez  Gortazar. 
Manuel  Marquez  Escobedo. 
Rodrigo  Moreno  Zermeno. 
Enrique  Pacheco  Alvarez. 
Romeo  Rincon  Serrano. 
The  only  lady  in  both  delegations  is 
Deputy  Guadalupe  Rivera  Marin. 
Diodoro  Rivera  Uribe. 
Jenaro  Vazquez  Colmenares. 
[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  as  a  mark  of 
respect  to  our  honored  guests  of  Mexico, 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  for  5  minutes 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  personally 
with  our  friends. _,     ^, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE  in  the  chair) .   Without  objection. 

it  is  so  ordered.  ^  ,=  ,r,.n 

Thereupon  (at  2  o'clock  and  35  min- 
utes pjn.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  for 
5  minutes.  ,  .   .  _ 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess  (at  2 
o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
reassembled,  on  being  called  to  order  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  McCarthy  in 
the  chair) . 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP   1964— THE 
COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (HJl.  6196)  to  encourage  in- 
creased consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat) ,  to  maintain  the  mcome  of  cot- 
ton producers  to  provide  a  special  re- 
search program  designed  to  lower  costs 
of  production,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr  El- 
LENDER]  is  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time.  I  also  wUl  do  so.  and 
we  can  then  proceed  to  vote.  However, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  at  this 
time,  in  order  to  alert  Senators  that  a 
vote  Is  about  to  occ\ir.         

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  withhold  that 

^^Mr.  TALMADGE.    I  am  glad  to  with- 
hold my  request  temporarily. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to  re- 
quest the  Senator  from  Georgia  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time,  and  the 


Senate  wUl   be   ready  to  vote   after   a 
quorum  call.  .^     ^    t 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
provided  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
does  likewise.  ^  _,     ^     _ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  from  the  time  on  the 
bill  for  the  Senator  from  Georgia  to  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRK  in  the  chair) .    The  clerk  will  call 

the  roU.  .^     .  t     v 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  .  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  (when  his  name  was 
caUed) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton]. If  he  were  present  and  voting  he 
would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  pernutted 
to  vote  I  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr   BARTLETT  (when  his  name  was 
called) .    On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia    [Mr. 
Randolph]  .    If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing he  would  vote  "nay."    If  I  were  at 
Uberty  to  vote  I  would  vote  "yea." 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr    HUMPHREY.    I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pm.- 
BRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Ohio   [Mr. 
YOUNG],  and  the  Senator  from  Missoiiri 
[Mr.  Symington]  are  absent  on  official 

business.  ^       .,.,«, 

I  also  annovmce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  aimounce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  EngleI  Is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton] the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuch^l],  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr  Gold  WATER]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California    [Mr.    Kuchel]    would    vote 

"nay." 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dom- 
iNicK]  is  necessarUy  absent  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  a  relative,  and.  if  present  and 
voting,  woxild  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  armoimced — ^yeas  28, 
nays  59,  as  follows: 

{No.  64  Leg.] 
YEAS— 28 


Aiken 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Cannon 

Case 

Ciooper 

Cuitla 

Dlrksen 


Eaiender  MlUer 

I^)ng  Morton 

Omening  Mundt 
Hlckenlooper      Prouty 

Javlta  Proxn^ 

Keating  Robert«)n 

Laxiscbe  Simpson 

Long.  La.  WlUlams.  Dei. 
Mansfield 
Mecliem 
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AUott 

B*yti 

Bcall 

BuRllek 

Bynl.W.V*. 

Cariaon 

cniurch 

Cl»rk 

Oodd 

DouglM 

Baatl»nd 

Edmondaoo 

Oore 
B&rt 
Hartke 

BUI 
BoUAQd 

Hru&k* 
Humptu«y 


NATS— M 

Es-s,    !£".- 

McCarthy  ^^ 

^S!^''*'  WU1W..N.J 

Nelson 
NOT  VOTWO— IS 

_„_,,  lundolph 

SlfbrlBht  Symington 

Sildwi^  Young.  Ohio 

B»yden 
KuclMl 


Andenon 
Bartlett 
Byrd.  V». 
Cotton 

So   Mr.   EiAKMBW's   amendment   was 
rejected.^^^^^     ^^    President.   I 

""^e  m^on^  on  the  table  .a. 
order  to  '^"t^  *„?'i."Sl,'^?SSuld 

s£-.eTni:torSo^KSi 

Arkansas,  one^     1    have    a    very    fine 

'^'^m^SPVithS  I  «haU  offer  It  or 
amendment,     wnewiw  *  . 

not  will  depend  upon  the  Urn^of  Uv.  day 
and  the  atUtude  of  the  Senate  mjwiw 

^"^  'SSS^.  Has  the  senator 
ev^s^^thing  but  a  very  fine 
'aSenSent^ered  by  any  Member  of 

"^r  AIKEN.    Certainly  not. 

^r&i^aTtiSiS^eSrd: 

S:Stn^o?bi*;ead.^  that  it  be  printed 

^'S:'?SSdING  officer.  With- 
out  objecUon,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows. 

on  p*ge  33.  after  Une  13.  add  the  followlnf 
new  title 


^^  nah  were  unpor^  U.^^^J  ^^^^^ 
State.,  and  that  *''fJ°^^^^S.^  United 
meat  or  poulixy  ^*  PJ^J  ^to  the  United 
States    or    Oah    unportea    "»«« 

re/ty;:^"o;^-t:;iron"the  Sntalner.. 

•-^^•aSveT^mert  o-uch -t.  pou^^^ 

fl^.  or  rood  P«^"f,*-  '^\"i''!iy^   any 

'^  ^^'^^r'lft^nig  in^uch^d'^^^^- 
other  type  or  '**^I^*_;  poultry  were  not 
ment.  that  •u<:»»„'«*»^  -LUthat  such  fl»h 
^'^^^rmoiJtS'lnS'Se^U^ters'tate..  and 
were  "»I»'^**^'°JLJu-u  contain  meat  or 
"^'   '""^'t'^uSS^^t^e  united  State. 

Drug,    and    Coanetlc    Act.    "    "^        ,  ^^^ 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  ther«,f  tn 

following  new  P^^*P?„.__  t„  sale  or  the 

•''/n\   The  sale  or  onering  lor  ■»•*        

(q)    1 '»*,■*"'  ^„f   noultry  fish,  or  food 

thU  Act.*  " 


new  wwic. 

.-rrtL.  ra-LABB.mO  AND  Ai.T«TtS«0  OF  l— 

^^rrn>  MXAT.  Pom-TBT,  and  ^»h 

•■3K  301.  Chapter  IV  of  the  ^^*"^J^- 
Dn^and  Cosii^etlc  Act.  as  «ne'^<»*f-  *! 
S^nd^  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following. 

-  TUTOBTtD  MEAT.  POt71.T«T,  AKB  rXSH 

"•amc    410.  (a)     No     Importer.     pr«;«*^^- 
oackeT  jobber.  dUtrlbutor.   dealer,   retailer. 
STother^r^n  shall  advertise   sell    or  oO^ 
?^  sale  any  meat,  poultry,  or  tt^  '^^^^ 
mto  the  united  SUte.  or  any  ^^Jl  P^«»^ 
containing  any  such  Jf-*"  P°"„V7oo?p^- 
unlea.  such  meat,  poultry,  f^   °r^°^  £!^. 
uct.    or  the  containers.  Packa8«-  «'  '"*P 
pSi.^   Which   they   are   sold,   whether   at 
WhSUale   or   reUll.   are    clearly    n^"k«»,^°' 
U^l^o  Show  that  such  meat  or  poi^try 
w«?  not  produced  In  the  United  States,  that 


IS  AC*. 

Mr  MILLER     Mr.  President.  I  yleW 

■»nnv?rr«ten«on  o,  Senate.  « 
vote  No  84  in  the  previous  session.  *hlch 

Locates  the  vote  on  «^  P^^^*°"  ^J^^" 
i«r    In   fact    almost  identical— to  tnis. 
ir^natL^  would  like  to  -fresh  the^r 
recollections  as  to  how  they  voted  last 
'y^i^'on  a  similar  proposal,  a  re  er^ice  t° 
vote  No.  84  might  save  them  a  littje  time, 
^is  amendment  would  amend  chap- 
ter IV  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
C.LmeUc  Act  by  adding  a  new  secUon 
410  on  imported  meat,  poultry,  and  flsh. 
It  would  require  the  marking  or  label- 
ing o7?ontainers.  packages,  or  wrappings 
^clearly  indicate  ^Jat  meat  or  ^u^^try 
therein  was  not  produced  ^^th*  U^JJ? 
estates    that  fish  were  imported  Into  tne 
U^'tSi'  ^tftes;  and  that  ^-d  produ^^ 
containing  such  meat.  Poultry,  or  fish 
coStSn  meat  or  poultry  not  Produced  in 
Se  united  States  or  fl^h  toporU^  in^ 
the  united  SUtes.     By  "fish     It  Is  in 
tendedthat  shellfish  and  the  items  con- 
STn^ln  the  generally  accepted  meaning 
of  -seafood'  be  included. 

The  amendment  provides  that  such 
marking  or  labeling  be  in  tyPf  or  letUr- 
ing  at  least  as  large  as  any  other  tyi^  or 
lettertng  on  the  containers,  packages,  or 

'Yt'woS  also  require  that  -y^ver- 
Usement  of  such  meat.  ^f^^-^^^°^ 
food  products  clearly  sUte  that  such 
mSt  or  poultry  were  not  produced  in 
Sie  uSt«Sr  States,  that  such  fish  were 
toPoVSdlnto  the  united  States,  and 
SaT^h  food  products  contain  meaX 
or  poultry  not  produced  in  the  Umt^ 
Stati  or  fish  imported  into  the  United 

^^e  amendment  Prohibits  importers, 
processors,  packers,  jobbers,  distributor^ 
dealers    retailers,  or  any  other  persons 
fr^'Llv'ertising.  selling-  °r°ffering^ 
sell  imported  meat,  poultry,  fish,  or  f ooa 
^lixluc??  containing  ^"chlt^ems  without 
complying  with  the  requirements  I  have 
previously  referred  to.     It  would  make 
S^diflere'nce  whether  these  It^ns  w^e 
sold    at   wholesale   or    at    retail.     The 
amendment  would  cover  both  levels. 

My  amendment  provides  that  the  saie 
ordering  for  sale  or  the  advertising  of 


?  sfoS^lhSl  constitute  a  Violation  ^er 
r°c"o^U^^/p1-^e^1?r  S 

=lent"^nr^£^?^^ 
vear  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $l.ow. 
^  L»K  Tf  the  violation  Is  committed 
SteTa  pre"  oi  cinvicuon.  then  the  im- 
j'r^rSn^ent'^hall  be  for  not  more  Ujan 
3  years  and  the  fine  not  more  than 
$10,000.  or  both. 

I  recognize  that  section  304  of  the  Tar- 

•  ff  Ac^o(^30.  as  amended,  requires  that 

n  Aci  oi  ,  ,^  •  ,__  oriKin  imported  into 

re  oTfrelgn^^^^^'^^^^^^^^ 
other  «^  °«^^^nf  sISlt^^wH^^^ 
Sarklnf  U^e  end  P^^u^t  ap^P^oprlately. 
such  practices  hav^e  created  confusion  in 
SJe  minds  of  a  good  many  Purchasers  in 
Sc't    a  good  many  Purchasers  are  de- 

''T^'^nT^S  rJ^^    iSau's^^tSey 
^afurSy'^^^e'that  the  repackaged 
items  or  the  end  Items  are  of  U.a  origin 
TV>Trs  one  of  the  purposes  of  our  mark 
S Taw^t^^e  the  purehaser  informa- 
U^n  onVe  su^ec^is  being  Uiwart^l^ 
imports  of  beef.  veal,  mutton  poultry. 
andSL  products  have  ^crea^  cons  d 
erably  In  the  last  few  years.    During  tne 

Sbrarer^S.^^ 

rr^eT^r^rSr  r^ 

are  buying,  so  that  tney  can   "-^ 
SorScf  with  their  preferences^ 

An  example  of  the  f  rustraUons  of  such 
^  nurchaser  under  existing  law  and  Ite 

m  the  January  30  ^^^  °^"     senate: 
Telegram.    I  now  read  It  to  tne  oeimvc 

A  Housrwir*  who    i-miaw   *    ._ 
About  Mkat  Impobts 

permission.     It  u  «^'*^™,-,    _.»  mvolved 
M    U  a  California  housewife,  not  invoi 
maSy  way  with  the  livestock  business,  who 
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decided  to  back  up  her  concern  with  action. 
tS  story  18  reproduced  exactly  as  she  wrote 

Although  I  am  not  engaged  In  any  form 
of  llvest^k  production,  the  recent  article 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  which  gave  l.s 
billion  pounds  of  meat  as  the  l/^P^rt  fl^re 
for  the  united  States.  January  ^o  June  1963 
shocked  me.  Simple  division  tells  that  1 
the  average  rancher  runs  180  head  of  live- 
stock that  9.333  American  families  are  at 
once  depressed  by  this  onslaught. 

But  where.  I  wondered.  Is  all  the  meat? 
It  cannot  be  lunch  meat  stamped  Import 
tLat  rve  seen  In  the  markets.  It  Is  not  all 
Danish  canned  ham"  which  Is  In  fewer  and 
fewer  market*  In  smaller  dUplays  recently^ 
^me  is  beef,  some  Is  lamb-where  Is  It? 
rS'ed  the  butcher  of  a  local  chain  market 
and  asked  him.  This  proved  to  be  only  the 
^gln"lng  of  an  Inquiry  that  lasted  from 
9  a  m    to  2  p.m..  December  23. 

^e  butcher.  I  learned,  was  delighted  to 
hear  from  me.  Hed  been  on  the  carpet  more 
than  once  with  the  company  as  he  waged  a 
one-man  controlled  war  on  the  Imports  he 
was  forced  to  deal  with  Frozen  legs  of  lanib 
and  frozen  fish  were  all  he  knew  of  person- 
ally I  then  called  the  meat  buyer  for  the 
chain  and  was  Informed  that  the  leg«  of 
lamb  were  all  he  knew  of  and  each  of  these 
was  labeled  "Product  of  New  Zealand  or 
^p"oduct  of  Australia."  He  said  he  bellev«^ 
company  policy  would  be  to  always  label 
Imports  as  such. 

Then  I  called  a  meat  packer.  I  asked  him 
If  all  import  meat  was  so  labeled  when  it 
left  the  packer  for  the  retail  market.  He 
Bald  "No.  The  country  of  origin  Is  stamped 
on  the  cartons  when  It  arrives.  It  loses  its 
Identity  when  It  leaves  the   packers. 

"Whv?" 

•■We  arent  required  to  label  It."  he  replied. 

So  I  called  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  inquired  of  the  law  on  l«\PO[t8 

"AH  imporu  must  be  labeled  with  the 
country  of  origin  until  they  reach  the  ulti- 
mate consumer." 

"What  about  meat?" 

"Oh  Well,  meat  Is  considered  to  have 
reached  the  ultimate  consumer  when  it 
reaches  the  packinghouse."  ,     mti 

Now  isn't  that  a  UtUe  ridiculous?  Ulti- 
mate consumer:  ultimate—being  last  ut- 
m^.    farthest,    extreme,    final."    according 

'"rSen'called  the  office  of  49th  District 
Assemblyman  Houston  I.  Flournoy  and  talked 
to  his  assistant.  Charles  Elwell.  I  8^^^,?°?^ 
Mr  Elwell  both  barrels  of  shot^l.5  billion 
pounds.  9,333  families,  lunch  meat,  legs  of 
lamb,  frozen  fish.  I  gave  him  the  Incredible 
logic  of  someone  In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, who  clearly  does  not  use  a  dictionary 
often  enough.  w^«™ 

Mr  Elwell  wanted,  naturally,  to  know 
which  side  of  my  ax  I  was  sharpening.  I 
explained  as  an  American  consumer  I  was 
honing  both  sides.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
know  where  each  of  my  dollars  goes  and. 
knowing,  to  accept  or  reject  any  meat  In  the 
counter.  The  decision  Is  mine  alone.  Not 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  nor  any  Presidential  aid  shall  say 
what  I  cook. 

"Are  you  concerned  about  the  safety  of  the 
meat?" 

"I  am  concerned  about  the  label  'import.' 
The  meat  Is  USDA  Inspected.  I'm  told.  Let 
them  worry  about  the  safety." 

"How  can  they  Inspect  and  grade  frozen 
meat?" 

"I  do  not  know,  but  the  dean  of  Mount 
San  Antonio  Agricultural  College  can  no 
doubt  tell  you  that." 

Mr.  Elwell  was  clearly  surprised.  He  said 
he  would  call  and  check  for  violations  of 
California  label  law.  He  said  he'd  write 
Glxnaro  p.  Lipscomb,  U.S.  Representative,  to 
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find  out  about  the  Federal   laws  here.     He 
said  he'd  advise  me. 

"And  youre  concerned  with  the  labeling 
and  the  effect  on  our  ranchers  here?" 

"I  want  it  clearly  labeled.  And  9,333 
family  farms  represent  more  than  9.333 
individual  lives.  They  pay  taxes  too.  I  am 
not  a  rancher  or  farmer  myself." 

If  USDA  grades  the  Import  meat,  why  not 
add  an  Import  stamp  to  the  roller? 

I  understand  the  beef  council  is  having  a 
little  trouble  getting  10  cents  per  head  from 
cattlemen.     What  better  chance   than   now 
for  them  to  win  loyal  support.    I.  as  a  con- 
sumer, have  seen  their  signs.     I  read  their 
signs   and   often   learn   from   them.     A   sign 
•now  at  eye  level  telling  the  housewife  "All 
meat  in  these  counters  Is  USDA  Inspected  for 
your  safety.     Ask  your  butcher  If  the  meat 
you  plan  to  buy  Is  imported."    Labels  won't 
be  far  behind  once  the  questions  start  to  fly. 
Butchers    are   human;    most  of  them   are 
American    citizens.      Pew    Americans    would 
willingly  and  knowingly  hurt  any  American 
business.    The  generation  which  pledged  "to 
each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our 
sacred  honor"  made  that  pledge  for  each  suc- 
ceeding generation. 

Yours  very  truly. 

T.  Elizabeth  Cook. 


We  know  that  cheap  quality  meat  com- 
prises the  bulk  of  the  meat  imports.    We 
do  not  believe  it  is  fair  for  some  proces- 
sors or  packers  to  mix  this  in  with  good 
quality  U.S.  produced  meat  as  a  cost- 
cutting    device,    leaving    the    customer 
oblivious  to  the  fact  that  what  he  is  pur- 
chasing is  a  mixture  when  he  assumes 
that  it  is  not.    This  is  precisely  what  is 
happening  under  the  present  law  as  it  is 
being   interpreted.     The    only   way    to 
change  the  situation  is  to  change  the  law. 
This  very  practice  should  well  answer 
any  suggestion  that  legislation  such  as 
this  will  bring  retaliatory  legislation  in 
countries  exporting  such  items  to  the 
United  States.   Our  products  are  of  equal 
or  better  quality,  and  It  would,  if  any- 
thing, be  more  attractive  to  the  con- 
sumers abroad  to  know  that  they  are  of 
U  S.  manufacture.   Almost  every  country 
in  the  world  requires  that  the  country  of 
origin  be  stated  on  imported  items  any- 
how. 

The  reverse  is  certainly  true  in  this 
country.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
seller  not  to  tell  the  consumer  about  the 
imported  contents  of  many  Items  which 
he  sells. 

I  point  out  that  there  is  nothing  in 
this  legislation  which  would  violate  the 
agreements  recently  negotiated  by  our 
Government  with  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  Ireland.   There  is  nothing  that 
would  violate  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.    There  will  continue 
to  be  imports  into  this  country  because, 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  there  are  con- 
sumers   who    prefer    imported    items. 
There  are  also  consumers  who  will  prefer 
to  pay  lower  prices  for  lower  quality 
imported  items  rather  than  higher  prices 
for  higher  quality  U.S.  produced  items. 
That  will  be  their  privilege.     All  this 
amendment  does  is  to  make  sure  that 
they  know  exactly  what  they  are  doing, 
and  to  make  sure  that  the  ones  who  deal 
in    these    items— advertise    them,    sell 
them,  or  offer  to  sell  them,  advise  them 
of  what  they  are  doing.    The  only  mer- 
chants who  would  oppose  this  amend- 


ment would  be  those  who  do  not  wish 
their  customers  to  know  what  they  are 
buying.  If  the  present  law  and  its  in- 
terpretation provide  a  foundation  for 
misleading  the  American  consuming 
public,  it  should  be  changed.  My  amend- 
ment would  do  just  this — and  nothing 
more.  Approval  of  this  bill  is  clearly  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  great  consuming 
public  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. ,^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  How  much  time  do 
I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  consumed  13  minutes  of  the 
time  available;  17  minutes  remain. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  such  time 
to  myself  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
is  to  be  commended  for  his  concern 
about  the  impact  of  imports  upon  Amer- 
ican industry  and  American  agriculture. 
He  is  always  alert  to  the  danger.  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  continuing  concern. 

However,  the  Senator's  amendment 
should  not  be  accepted,  in  my  judgment, 
for  two  basic  reasons: 

First  I  think  the  amendment  is  un- 
necessary. What  the  Senator  is  trying 
to  accomplish  is  already  covered  basically 
in  existing  law. 

Second,  further  extension  of  that  au- 
thority, as  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  be  virtually  impossible  to 
administer.  The  law  now  very  clearly 
provides  for  the  labeling  of  imported 
meat  and  other  products.  I  should  like 
to  read  into  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
law  from  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  so  that 
it  wUl  become  a  part  of  the  record.  1 
read  from  section  1304: 

Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  every  arti- 
cle of  foreign  origin  (or  Its  container,  as 
prov°ded  iniubsectlon  (b)  hereof)  l^Ported 
rn^D  the  united  States,  shall  be  marked  In 
ITonsplcuous  place  as  legibly.  Indelibly^  and 
permanently  as  the  nature  of  the  wtlcle 
^r  container)  will  permit  in  such  manner 
L  to  indicate  to  an  ultimate  purchaser  in 
the  united  States  the  English  name  of  the 
country  of  origin  of  the  article. 


Then  the  law  set  forth  certain  excep- 
tions which  had  to  be  made  for  practical 
administrative  reasons.  For  example, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may.  by 
regulation,  authorize  such  exceptions 
from  the  law  as  the  following : 

If  such  article  Is  Incapable  of  being 
marked  or  If  such  article  cannot  be  marked 
S^"?  i.  shipment  Into  the  United  SUtes 
without  injury  to  the  product;  or  If  such 
^tTcle  cannot  be  marked  prior  to  shipment 
to  the  united  States  except  at  an  expense 
economically  prohibitive  to  Its  importation 
or  If  the  marking  of  a  container  of  such 
article  would  reasonably  Indicate  the  origin 
of  the  article  Itself. 

I  beUeve  that  those  are  reasonable 
exceptions  to  the  basic  law  Congress 
has  been  alerted  to  the  problem.  From 
time  to  time  it  has  looked  at  it  very  care- 
fully  and  has  made  modificaUons.    It 
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has  tried  to  ^^^^i:^\Tio\%'t^'^n 
^^JSl^^oTl^  wouM  .e 
^Tf  S1Li!^""m^.  msident.  wm  the 
Senator  yield?  , . 

,,«/..T^^?n^|t  wouM J.  Unpos- 
sible  to  administer    How   ^  ^ 

impossible  to  af"^^'  'tJT  example. 
rUC^NofpSS^J^  m  the  pnlted 

H?J.^e°3Str^^" 

?'rS^.^Krt"sen- 

*'°J '^'Sr^o'l^RN  "^e   same    thing 

products.    The  expen^t:  provision 

carrying    o^t    that    kina    °»    ^    j^  ^ot 
would  make  it  unfeasible     "  ;°"*" 
**""  Kpiipve  we  musi  recuB 

S^ze-^t^  ^atSSItlonal  trad.  Is  a 

two-way  street.  ^^    ppiy 

J,'  Jir„'a^fSF£'«Sd 
^  W^^'lfHreS^t 

"   ""JrT  I  woJfan'Wpate  that  II 
^^*?,®"  J    ««t  pvnpct  US   poultry,  meat. 

---""rSrrot'ht^un" 

eration    on    exports    coming    m*^ 

country.  v,o„o  hApn  held  on 

careful  hearings  1^*^%  ^^/^  ^^4°  lly 

^^°w       xrnTER     Mr     President,     my 

,n"nd  <^S^*  ^''°"  r  t^e'Cel- 
L7  amendment  would  requ^™  the  fel 

ine  of  a  hotdog.     I  am  sure   ti.ov 
Senator   from    South   Dakota   has   not 
rpad  my  amendment.  v.»„o 

SrTella^sSien&llr^ 

3B^^t^e.?a%1Sniwo2 

dnrentr.^v.r.o?».n5 
miriine  ol  containers,  cartons.  pacK 
„,  wrinninirs     It  would  apply  with 
"'"J^i^^^^f  carton    ot    six    hotdogs. 
?h^\s  "o  question  about  that.    But  to 


Se^nferhrdrctn^rrnoi 

'-'HfSjredle^riinnr^-^otr. 
percent  of  the  ingreuicnto  .     :j  j^ 

Slight  be  KOod^j^^^fS;  ?j^utue  hot- 

iir.ES^'«rn 

■>r^?Ll:m°r:rtac.aeemust 

consumtog  public  »°"'''Jy'|u„haslng 
rr  "-arpju  tlt/jrod^^^^^^ 
Se-^re'Si^raretrrw^^ror'-onl, 

^'Sr-"MiGUElN^''Thnron  this 

suW«t    ha?e    been    carefully    devised. 
Ther^  are  reasonable  protections^ 

Sr^ri^r.s«£9rh«a- 

I  wanted  the  SeM"/ '°  J,*;„'  abcSt  this 

Sr"  rhop?  M  ;rre?ogn,ze  that 
matter.     ^  ""»^^  .  germane  to  the 

the  amendment  IS  not  ^^  ^^^^  .on- 
pending  b'"- "^'^^d  will  withdraw  any 
TurtV^rcrstde^raUon:;  the  amendment 

"^Mr^MSLER.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
^'  ^^m^'^e^'nltr  (romlowa 

"'rroU'^rir-eParliamentar- 

'"  rbrsSlneV"  rn"  "p'roS^e 
would  be  sustainea.  senator 

SEra=ble-mU£r^n 
t^p  Vnator  Is  trying  to  accomplish.    I 

'^^rM\'rLirr  president.  I  sug. 

^thrpRSmJir^ScEH.  -me 

^^^^e^^l!e^gSaSvV°aerk    proceeded   to 

^^ll^^^iin  LER  Mr  President.  I  ask 
un^nim^u^cTnsen^  that  further^Pi.-. 
ceedings  under  the  quorum  call  be  ais 

^Th?  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered^ 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  yieia 
mjfelf  3  minutes.  I  wish  to  respond 
Sy  to  the  comments  made  by  the 


Senator  from  South  Dakota.    The  Prin- 
cipal    argument    made    was    that    the 

amendment  would  be  i^JP^J^f  f,  ^J^uW 
force     As  an  example  of  why  it  womu 

E«!leThTthe're":Sl'°i'I^y'"e°i 

on  the  can  indicating  that  it  contained 
meat  fish  or  poultry  not  produced  in  the 
Unaed  SUt^s^  That  would  not  require 
much  of  an  effort. 

of^reTam^e^of  IS?  hotd!S  that  the 
consuming  public  should  know  what  t 
Is  acttinK  I  cannot  see  that  it  wo"'" 
caie  any  hotdog  manufacturer  any 
dfflculty  U,  add  a  few  more  words  to  his 

^'^he'Xlg^ent  made  was  that  it 
.  ^nn^e^r, Jbeoaus^H  is  cov„ed  m 

fhitTwTud'S  bi  t^ll^g  UP  the  time 

i  nTfoid"  risTSs^^Pri 

Eng^l^^^t^^HiSH 
loQt  vear  voted  on  HR.  2513  ana  paaacu 

rcovermg  all  items,  because  the  pres- 
ent law  and  the  way  it  is  administered 
is  not  adequate. 

T  note  that  on  a  critical  vote  on  that 
hill  fhrsenator  from  South  Dakota  was 
oppos^  to  th'^e^ni.  so  I  can  understand 
?^J^°po7ition.    He  is  being  cojJsist|",t^    ^ 
eive  him  credit  for  that.    But  the  over 
whelming  vote  in  the  Senate  on  that 
bi^l'' which  is  of  the  same  type  as  the 
amendment,  was  a  recognition  that  the 
pSt  law  is  not  adequate  and  that 
Smithing  should  be  done  about  it. 

I  am  not  going  as  far  as  the  bilMast 
vear  went  I  confine  my  amendment  to 
meat  poultry,  and  fish.  The  reason  why 
fhave  done  so  is  that  this  is  an  agriciJ- 
{urarbUl.  and  the  import  situation  on 
meat  has  become  so  critical. 

Mr  ALLOTT.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  MILLER-   I  yield.  .  ^^  ^  con 

Mr  ALLOTT    The  distinguished  Sen- 

t^  fr^HnSouth  Dakota  also  made  the 

*^  t  tS  w^  should  not  adopt  any  pro- 

ersSn'^hlt^wotd  put  unreasonable  re- 

'"yesterday,  when  I  SP",^' °"  *\  "n'S^ 
on  this  matter.  I  pointed  out  that  •«* 

-ss'•ptL^^^livlsMust.^ 

runtTdo'es««|^Uh' 

-siii--"fo'?bi^'-s%ri;;Aj;; 
Eu°y^'L^Sr-htarAsr 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  ^^''^^^ 
♦K-.  <;*.nator  from  South  Dakota  i»i" 
Z  olf  lUf  ace  when  he  says  that  »  m- 
^se  such  restrictions  "°"W,JXorid 
Sade  with  other  countries  o'  the  won 

-°b,er,rSe^niq^srA>^.n 

meat  imports.    They  have  put  restric 


tions  and  quotas  Into  effect  in  a  manner 
and  in  a  way  in  which  the  United  Stat«s 
would   not  agree  with   respect  to  any 

other  country.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  tune 

of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Colorado  for  his  timely  observa- 
tion. I  thoroughly  agree  with  what  he 
has  said.  Senators  who  spoke  during  the 
debate  on  the  bill  last  year,  to  which  I 
referred  earlier,  will  recall  that  there 
was  an  argument  to  the  effect  that  there 
would  be  retaliation  and  that  this  should 
not  be  done  if  we  wanted  to  get  along  in 
our  trade  associations.  We  know  that  is 
an  old  shibboleth  and  an  empty  argu- 
ment. The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
used  that  argument  last  year.  He  may 
have  made  it  himself.  He  is  being  con- 
sistent today  in  making  the  argument 

against  the  amendment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington want?  _^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is 
pending  and  under  controlled  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  shall  offer  the 
amendment  on  my  own  time.  I  shall 
wait  and  offer  this  amendment  on  my 
own  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Do  I  understand  that 
the  time  limitation  under  which  the 
Senate  is  operatmg  applies  not  only  to 
amendments  but  also  to  amendments  to 

amendments?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  in  order  to  be  debated  for  30 
minutes  on  either  side;  but  before  an 
additional  amendment  can  be  offered  to 
his  amendment,  under  Senate  prece- 
dents, under  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ments, time  for  debate  on  his  amend- 
ment should  have  been  concluded. 

Mr.  MILLER.  So.  at  the  expiration 
of  all  time  on  my  amendment,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  would  be  in  order 
to  present  his  amendment.    I  thank  the 

Chair. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  add  another  section 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  Is  pro- 
posed to  add  a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sic.  .  Subdivision  (J)  of  section  304(a) 
(3)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended 
(19  U.S.C.  1304(a)  (3)  (J)).  U  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

••(J)  (1)  Such  article  Isfof  a  claas  or  kind 
with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  given  notice  by  publication  In 
the  weekly  Treasury  decisions  within  two 
years  after  July  1,  1937.  that  articles  of 
such  class  or  kind  were  Imported  In  sub- 
stantial quantities  during  the  five-year  pe- 
riod Immediately  preceding  January  1,  1937. 
and  were  not  required  during  such  period  to 
be  marked  to  Indicate  their  origin:  Provided, 
That  this  subdivision  shall  not  apply  after 
June  1,  1963,  to  sawed  lumber  and  wood 
products. 

"(2)  No  trade  agreement  or  other  Inter- 
national agreement  heretofore  or  hereafter 
entered  Into  by  the  United  States  shall  be 
applied  In  a  manner  Inconsistent  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section." 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  an  amendment  is  being 
agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Will  the  Chair  state 
the  unanimous  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  requests 
unanimous  consent  that  certain  language 
be  added  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
constrained  to  object  until  the  amend- 
ment has  been  read. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  will  permit  me.  the  amendment 
is  merely  to  add  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  the  words,  "lum- 
ber and  lumber  products." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  in  addition  to  what^flsh.  game,  wild- 
life? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Whatever  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  has  in  his  amendment — 

fish. 

Mr.  MILLER  My  amendment  covers 
meat,  poultry,  and  fish. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Meat,  poultry,  fish, 
and  lumber.  That  is  an  unhealthy  com- 
bination.   Let  it  go. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  believe  that  lum- 
ber is  an  agricultural  product.  It  has 
always  been  treated  as  an  agricultural 
product.  It  is  tree  farming,  in  effect, 
and  just  as  pertinent  to  the  bill  as  cot- 
ton, wheat,  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  the  objection.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
objection  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
trying  to  save  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
objection  is  withdrawn  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  coupled  with  the 
amendment  I  have  added,  which  adds 
the  words  "products  of  the  forests,"  to 
his  list  of  agricultural  products.  I  can- 
not understand,  and  I  know  the  Senator 


from  Iowa,  as  well  as  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  will  agree  with  me.  why  there 
is  any  objection  to  stating  on  any  prod- 
uct the  country  of  origin.  Every  country 
to  which  we  send  our  products  has  either 
a  restriction  or  the  authority  to  make  re- 
strictions. We  are  required  to  put  "Made 
In  the  USA"  on  all  our  products.  When 
It  is  suggested  that  other  countries  do 
likewise.  It  Is  terrible. 

We  cannot  have  tariff  legislation  on  an 
agricultural  bill.    I  understand  that  we 
cannot  exempt  one  product  without  add- 
ing other  products  and  that   probably 
we  should  do  all  this  In  a  tariff  bill. 
Nevertheless,      the      American      people 
should  be  able  to  know,  when  they  buy 
a  product,  where  It  comes  from.    They 
may  wish  to  say,  "I  do  not  think  I  like 
to  buy  American;  I  would  like  to  create 
jobs."     We  weep  crocodile  tears  about 
conditions  In  the  cotton  mills  and  other 
places.    I  agree  that  they  should  be  able 
to   decide   whether   they   wish    to   buy 
products  made  in  Japan  or  Canada  or 
any  other  country.    All  that  is  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  myself, 
Is  that  when  products  are  sent  Into  the 
United  States,  It  takes  about  one-tenth 
of  a  second  to  stamp  on  a  bale  or  a  label 
or  a  shipment  of  lumber  or  a  shipment 
of  poultry,  or  a  carcass,  or  a  hide,  "Made 
or  produced  in  Australia."  "Made  In  New 
Zealand."  or  "Made  In  Canada."     I  do 
not  see  anything  wrong  with  it.    Some- 
one must  be  ashamed  to  state  to  the 
American  people  where  a  product  comes 
from.    I  know  the  reason.    Some  people 
are  not  ashamed,  but  they  just  do  not  like 
to  be  identified  as  shipping  certain  prod- 
ucts into  the  United  States. 

The  lumber  amendment  was  opposed 
by  some  people  because  they  did  not 
want  the  American  homeowner  to  know, 
when  someone  put  a  beam  In  a  roof, 
where  It  came  from.  When  they  are 
ashamed  to  do  that,  and  when  they  op- 
pose amendments  such  as  this,  there  Is 
something  wrong,  something  that  Is  In- 
ferior or  some  reason  why  they  do  not 
want  to  identify  the  source.  I  know 
that  trade  must  be  a  two-way  street,  and 
that  we  must  have  a  good  balance  of 
trade;  but  surely  the  American  con- 
sumer, the  buyer,  the  person  who  pays 
the  bill,  should  know  where  the  product 
comes  from. 

Every  country  that  I  know  of  has  some 
such  m\e  that  we  must  comply  with,  and 
we  do  it  voluntarily.  We  are  proud  to 
put  "Made  in  UJ5.A."  on  our  products. 
It  does  not  cost  anything  or  cause  any 
hardship. 

I  can  take  a  whole  cargo  or  shipment 
of  lumber  and  stamp  "Made  In  U.S-A." 
on  It.  within  5  minutes  or  whatever  Is 
necessary  to  Identify  the  source,  whether 
It  comes  from  Canada  or  the  Philippines. 
As  the  carcasses  that  come  from  Austra- 
lia or  New  Zealand  move  by.  they  can  be 
stamped.  We  do  It.  We  grade  our  beef, 
do  we  not,  when  we  ship  It  abroad? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  carcasses  are 
already  stamped.  They  come  In  from 
other  countries.  Practically  everything 
the  Senator  has  been  talking  about  with 
reference  to  agricultural  commodities  is 
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»»  pen-tTi'i-  ctatP  of  Washington? 

^Tr  MAoSSsOR  No^ne  1.  .olng  .0 
suggest  that  we  st^P  h^"^^^^  „^,„ 
„.T*e^ar.romIowanassug- 

^'Sr' MILLEB     Oh.  no:  th.t  IS  not 
'^'ti    MrrAvE^N    AUttlehotdogstand 

-MS?eCare;.TeSrnr- 

rLn^sfTS'Hrarenr, 

have  been  reading  the  law 

Yesteraay  u  c  against  it  on  the  as- 

amendment    I  vot^a  ag  ^onUna 

surance  of  the  Senawr  i™ 

that  hearings  would  be  held. 
If    five    packing    companies    in    the 

TtiLn  Itates  would  quit  buying  prod- 

Uruted  States  w""'"  pnuntrv    and    buy 

ucts   down   in    th^t   coxmtn^.   an^  ^^^^ 

American  products.  ^^  wu 

any  trouble  with  imports  of  beef^    f  ca 
»v,o  flvp     Thev  account  for  all  tne 

name  the  nve.     A"*^y"7     .y^i      country. 

¥S^y  a^nU^botSesT thHre^ 
Most  ^  their  profits  come  from  sh^PPi^ 
m  beef  from  countries  such  J^  ^^f  ^jg ^^^3 

tr/h  UmeCJ  Tie  t?e  American  peo- 
ple know  thaf  when  they  buy  somethUjg^ 
S^eit  they  may  know  where  it  comes 
from.    Many  Americans.  *h^"  .VJ^^/?^ 

re  reSunr^u'rr  ^  ^oJt^} 

S^4Srure'vo.ur^'-e^«'^n 
way  to  handle  the  problem. 

T  am  sure  I  have  voted  at  least  ^u 
timeHnX  Senate  in  tavor  o^una^U 
mously    adopted    resolutions    to      Buy 
Wlcan  "    That  is  all  we  are  suggest- 
^    We  do  not  say  that  we  must  do  it. 
Sowe^r    we  would  like  the  American 
^oZZlr  to  know  what  he  ^  Betting^ 
The  State  Department  has  said  t^  me 
7hat  our  reS^ns  with  Canada  will  de- 
terioiite  if  the  Canadians  have  to  put  on 
a  sSoloLl  of  lumber  the  statement  that 
ft  c^eHrom  Canada.    If  our  relations 
will^etenorate  for  a  httle  reason    ike 
Sit   mey  have  long  since  detenorated^ 
Canadians.    Japanese,    or    any    other 
neoSTought  to  be  proud  to  say  that 
SSre5.ing'comes  from  their  country^   U 
it  U  a  Kood  product,  and  if  it  is  not  an 
UJIrlor  ^uct.  they  would  probably  be 
irlad  to  do  it.  voluntarily. 

We  pay  about  the  same  price  for  their 
prSucu'a^  we  pay  ^or  American  prod- 
Sets  We  have  suggested  over  and  over 
i^Sn  in  the  Senate  that  we  'buy  Ame^ 
JJn"      Such     resoluUons    have     been 


adopted  unanimously.  U  the  American 
Snsumer  buys  American  he  wUl  not 
only  get  a  better  product,  but  he  will  aiso 
help  the  American  economy. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  lor 
thf  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

M?  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yieW  ba^k  the  remainder  of  my  t^^e  on 
my  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 

^Sir^lTEr  Mr.  president  I  accept 
tho  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
^LhingSTas   a   modification   of   my 

'"¥he'"?RESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
senator  modifies  his  amendment  accord- 

'"^^Ir   MILLER.    How  much  time  have 

'  ^X^'TrESIDING  officer.  Four 
mi^?es   remain   to   the   Senator   from 

'Tr.  MILLER.   ^  V^eld  myself  such  t^e 
a^Q  T  shall  use     I  am  sure  it  is  interest 
m  Ao  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  know 
that  the  im^rt  situation  has  become  so 

Sd  thaV  in  o-  -^-U^ris^noTK 
apparently  imported  meat  »s  "ow  oemg 
used  I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  from 
tS  president  of  the  Akron.  Iowa.  Com - 
mSnUy^hool  District.  I  should  like  to 
read  it:  ma«ch  2.  1964. 

TO  Wnom  It  '^'^yf'^^'^'';^^   ,„q^rle«    from 

this   will   somewhat  help  clariry  ju  i 
'the  circumstances  ^"^  ^^^ /^P^^^^'^JeX 
The  pwple  listed  on  the  A^t  P*««  "^^ 
ones  who  will  receive  copies  of  this. 

hot  lunch  program^  Ld  in  chargTof  the 
with  the  head  cook  and  I"  ^^"f*  ^i,jt 
kitchen  of  our  hot  1^<=]L,  °^'l^,""Jn   the 

level  and  other  Interested  parties 

-^;  frozen  KTOund  beef  mentioned  wa«  In 
th^for^f^SX>dltle.  received  from  ^e 

STve'^entto  -PP>-e-  T^-f^Tn   dls- 

^""Jiii  ^«^l^y    eveTetr?rt  ha-  been  made 

E^^^^r^nrsif^^-:- 

p^mv"p.!S  oan%e  produced^  ^ese  oon^ 

^"'"  !:^^ii'itre:"we^:'^ov°id."  r" 

"  tS'bS^^^d^nriee   the  container, 
stated   *>*'°'*,i.  "'^-    and   the   head   cook 

a.  her   Integrity   and  ch-u^cwr  axe   hem 

it^can  be  traced  down  through  the  USDA      u 
lh?.^lt^atlon  does  rxlst  of  foreign  beef  be- 


the  beef   produced  In  our  own  country  be 
used  Instead 


This  shows  the  extent  to  which  the 
nroblem  has  gone.  My  amendment 
wouldTequlre  proper  labeling,  and  wou  d 
go  far  toward  eliminating  an  abuse  in 
an  otherwise  open  policy  on  trade^ 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  tirne^ 
Mr    McGOVERN.     I   yield   back   the 

^^?;;';rRE°JlD/NrjFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  offered  by  the  Sena 
tor  from  Iowa  iMr.  MillerL  The  ^eas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
rlprk  will  call  the  roll. 

-Se  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

^^Mr° CARLSON  (after  having  voted  m 
th^afflrmative..  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  M^s- 
Cnuri  IMr  Symington].  M  he  were 
Tes^ni  and  voting,  he  would  vote  '^ay^ 

If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote  ^.^  °^v  v°te 
•yea  "     I.  therefore,  withhold  my  vote. 
The  roilcall  was  concluded. 
Mr    HUMPHREY.     I   announce   that 

^.^^^OH^n^e^SertoffrMi^i^ 

from  Ohio  [Mr.  YouNcl  are  absent  on 

'TilL'annoTnce  that  the  Senator  from 
WesrVirg"nia  IMr.  Randolph]  is  absent 

because  of  illness.  cpnator 

I  further  announce  that  the  senator 

from  Californ-a   IMr.  EnglkI   is  neces- 

sarily  absent.  .   --ps-nt 

I  further  announce  that.  "  PJ^^??"'' 
and  votmg.  the  Senator  f'-pm  West  V^- 
Klnla  IMr.  Randolph!  and  the  Senator 
?rom  New  Jersey  IMr.  Williams!  would 

'°Mr."  Di'rKSEN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  IMr.  Cot- 
?oN?  the  senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
S,LDWATER  1 .  and  the  Senator  f rom  CaU- 
fornia    IMr.    KuchelI    are    necessarily 

^^'Th'e  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
MortomT  is  detained  on  official  business^ 
and  S  present  and  voting,  would  vote 

^n  oresent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
clXr-^^^r.    KucHELl    would    vote 

^The  result  was  announced— yeas  34. 
nays  55.  as  follows. 

|No.  65  Leg  1 
YEAS— 34 


AUott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bennett 

BotS* 

Burdtck 

Byrd.  Va 

Church 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Dodd 


Aiken 

Bayb 

Bible 

Brewster 

Byrd.  W   Va 

Ca'^non 

Case 

Clark 


Domlnlck  H°"S. 

Ellender  ^""1* 

Hlckenlooper  T,^"fJ^ 

Jackson  5f        „„ 

Jordan.  Idaho  Simpson 

Magnuson  2*1^1™.  r>»l 

McClellan  ^"H^'-xT 

ScOee  I^^^^J^N^kk 

Mclntyre  Young.  N.  Dak 

Mechem 

Miller 

NAYS— 66 

S!,ugT«  Sartke 

Ss^tllnd  Harden 

Mrnondson  HUl^^^^ 

fjl!^  Humphrey 

Qruenlng  Javiis 


196j^ 

Johnston 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Lausche 

Licng.  Mo. 

Ix>ng.  La. 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McOovern 

McNamara 


Carlson 
Cotton 
Engle 
Pulbrlght 
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Metcalf  Russell 

Monroney  Saltonstall 

Moss  Smathers 

Muskle  Smith 

Nelson  Sparkman 

Neuberger  Stennls 

Pastore  Talmadge 

Pell  Thurmond 

Proxmlre  Walters 
Rlblcoff 
Robertson 

NOT  VOTING — 11 

Goldwater  Symington 

Kuchel  wmiams.N.J. 
Morton  Young.  Ohio 

Randolph 


With  what  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
intends  to  do.  In  honoring  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI.  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  the  Sen- 
ate the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Congress  as  a  whole,  and  the  entire  coun- 
try are  being  honored;  and  we  are  de- 
lighted with  this  tribute  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  Hayden]  .  one 
of  the  most  beloved  Senators  ever  to 
serve  in  this  body.  It  is  an  honor  very 
well  deserved.     [Applause.! 


So  Mr.  Miller's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, was  rejected. 

VETERANS      OF      FOREIGN      WARS 
FIRST    ANNUAL    CONGRESSIONAL 
AWARD  TO  SENATOR  HAYDEN 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

I  should  like  particularly  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  distinguished  semor  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  HaydenI. 

Joseph  J.  Lombardo,  Brooklyn.  N.Y , 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  has 
announced  today  that  Senator  Carl  Hay- 
den. of  Arizona,  has  been  selected  by  the 
national  council  of  administration  of  the 
VFW  to  receive  the  organization's  first 
annual  Congressional  Award. 

The  award  will  be  presented  to  Senator 
Hayden  at  the  annual  VFW  Congres- 
sional Dinner  to  be  held  in  Washington, 
D  C  honoring  Members  of  Congress  who 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces.  The  dinner 
will  be  held  the  evening  of  March  10  at 
the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel.  In  authoriz- 
ing this  award  at  its  last  meeting,  it  was 
the  hope  of  the  organization's  national 
council  of  administration  to  bring  public 
attention  to  all  Members  of  Congress  for 
the  outstanding  veterans'  program  that 
has  been  enacted  into  law  by  the  Con- 

ETCSS 

In  announcing  the  selection  of  Sena- 
tor Hayden  as  the  first  recipient,  Com- 
mander in  Chief  Lombardo  emphasised 
that  the  award  symbolized  the  VFWs 
respect  for  Congress  as  a  constitutionally 
established  pUlar  of  our  Government. 
He  stated: 

I  hope  also,  this  award  will  demonstrate 
to  the  general  public  that  we  are  highly  cog- 
nizant of  the  fact  that  over  the  years  Con- 
gress has  been  extremely  generous  to  our 
disabled  and  needy  veterans. 

Commander  Lombardo  added: 
We  are  extremely  gratified  to  honor  Sena- 
tor Hatden  with  our  first  award,  because, 
through  his  long  and  able  service  he  so  well 
exemplifies  the  kind  of  congressional  leader 
80  necessary  to  the  successful  functioning  of 
our  form  of  government.  The  award  to  Sen- 
ator Hayden  very  appropriately  reads:  For 
outetandlng  service  to  the  Nation." 


[Applause.  Senators  rising.! 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF  m  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  what  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  has  just  now  stated  and 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964— THE 
COTTON  AND  WHEAT  PROGRAM 
The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage 
increased  consumption  of  cotton  (and 
wheat) ,  to  maintain  the  income  of  cot- 
ton producers,  to  provide  a  special  re- 
search program  designed  to  lower  costs 
of  production,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  1 

minute.  , 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  majority  leader  whether  at  this  point 
it  is  possible  to  determine  or  pin-point 
the  number  of  amendments  still  to  be 
offered  and  the  time  which  will  be  re- 
quired in  that  connection,  and  also  on 
the  bill,  in  order  to  determine  the  ap- 
proximate time  at  which  the  session  to- 
day wiU  conclude.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  Senators  have  reservations  to 
leave  for  their  homes,  if  they  can. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.    It  may  be  possible 
to  determine  that  by  asking  the  various 

Senators  who  still  have  amendments  to 

offer  how  long  they  will  require. 
Can  the  Senator  from  New  York  tell 

us  approximately  how  long  he  wiU  take 

on  his  amendment? 
Mr.     KEATING.     Approximately     10 

minutes.  o„»,ofnr 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower]  tell  us  approxi- 
mately how  long  he  will  take  on  his  two 
amendments?  ^  ^  „« 

Mr   TOWER.     I  believe  that  30  min- 
utes on  each  of  my  two  amendments 
would  be  sufficient.       _       ,       ^.     .„.„, 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Thus  far,  the  total 
would  be  1  hour  and  10  minutes. 

Can  the  Senator  from  Iowa  give  us 
similar  information?  .v,  *  ia  ^^ 

Mr   MILLER.     I  anticipate  that  10  or 
15  minutes  would  be  sufficient  on  mine. 
Mr    MANSFIELD.     A  total,   then,  at 
that  point,  of  approximately  1  hour  and 
25  minutes. 

There  will  also  be  the  amendment  oi 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr.  Mc- 
Clellan ] . 

How  about  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington? 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  It  has  already 
been  included  with  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  seem  that  the  ses- 
sion today  might  be  concluded  between 
6  p.m.  and  7  p.m. 

Therefore,  I  hope  an  amendment  will 
be  submitted  forthwith,  so  that  we  may 
proceed  with  our  work. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  a  request  for  approximately  12 
minutes  on  the  bill.    In  addition.  I  be- 
lieve I   would   take  about   15   minutes, 
because  I  should  like  to  eulogize  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen- 
der] and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont   IMr.  Aiken];   I  would  do  so 
only  for  the  punxjse  of  making  the  Rec- 
ord and  anchoring  a  few  facts  which  I 
believe  should  be  brought  to  light  before 
the  book  on  this  measure  is  closed.    The 
total  amount  of  time  on*  the  bill  would 
be  approximately  30  or  40  minutes,  for 
this  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  an  amendment  to  be  offered  at  this 

time?  ,^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  sunendment  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 


AMENDMENT    NO.    42T 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  to  the 
committee  amendment.  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  427,  and  ask  that  It  be 

st&ted 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
to  the   committee  amendment  will  be 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  on  page  32,  after  line 
13.  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  following: 

TITLE  m GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec   301.   (a)     Not  withstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law.  neither  the  Export-Import 
Bank  nor  any  other  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment shall  guarantee  the  payment  of  any 
obligation  hereafter  incvirred  by  any  Com- 
munist country  (as  defined  in  section  620(f) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961)  or  any 
agency  or  national  thereof,  or  in  any  other 
way  participate  in  the  extension  of  credit  to 
any   such   country,   agency,   or   national.   In 
connection  with  the  purchase  of  any  agrlc\U- 
tural  commodity  or  any  product  thereof  by 
such  country,  agency,  or  national  unless  such 
guarantee  or  other  participation  Is  hereafter 
authorized  by  law. 

(b)  At  least  50  per  centum  of  the  gross 
tonnage  of  any  agricultural  commodity  or 
product  thereof  sold  to  any  Communist 
country  or  any  agency  or  national  thereof 
for  shipment  to  any  foreign  country  shall 
be  transported  to  such  foreign  country  on 
United  States-flag  commercial  vessela,  xinless 
such  vessels  are  not  available  at  fair  and 
reasonable  rates,  or  unless  hereafter  other- 
wise authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  which  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
son].   „     ,_. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recognized 
fori  minute. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  last  amendment, 
several  Senators  asked  whether,  if  action 
on  this  measure  is  completed  tonight-- 
and  we  hope  to  do  so  between  6  p.m.  and 
7  p.m.— there  will  be  a  session  tomor- 
row. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.     In  that  event,  no. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  if  we  do  not 
complete  our  work  on  the  bill  tonight.will 
there  be  a  session  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  intend 
to  be  brief.    I  have  no  desire  to  delay 
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the  senate,  and  I  understand  that  sev- 
eral other  Senators  will  wish  to  speaK 

°Vt'S.irt!meT  wish  to  state  what  the 

^Ty^renirnt  tould  Prohibit  J- 
nort-lmport  Bank  guarantees  of  credit 
S^  CoiXnlst  nations,  for  the  purchase 
Xf  TTS  aerlcultural  commodities,  until 
Jch  Um'/  as  such  credit  U  specifically 
authorized  by  congressional  legislation^ 
The  amendment  would  also  provide  that 
S^uc^s^es  were  authorized,  the  com- 
modTtfes  should  be  shipped,  tj  the  extent 
r.f  ^ct  nercent.  in  US.  bottoms. 

I  reXe  that  I  am  now  bringing  up. 
In'suLunce.  the  amendment  wh^h  was 
offered  some  time  ago  by  the  Senator 
?rom  south  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundj  " 
namely  his  amendment  to  prohibit  the 
extSon  of  credit  to  the  Soviet  Unlon^ 
for    the   purchase   of   wheat   from  the 

Uiit^d  SUtes.  I  ^^r  .'TnnTS^l't 
ment  was  debated  and  voted  on  at  that 
SSTe  Tn^  was  disposed  of  in  a  manner 
S^t  satisfactory  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 
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However,  some  new  statistics  and  new 
facts  have  come  to  light;  and  I  believe 
thev  merit  our  serious  consideration. 

The  other  day.  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,   the   very    able   and   distin- 
guished   Representative    Bill    Stinson. 
from    the   great   State   of   Washington. 
ma?e  L  sp^h  In  which  he  cited  some 
very  significant  figures,  and  noted  that 
th7sovlet  Union  Is  currently  importing 
an    inordinate    amount    of    wbeat-an 
amount  very  much  In  excess  of  Its  needs 
Tr  fJod  purposes.    The  Russian  wheat 
shortage  In  the  past  year  has  been  used 
as  an  excuse  for  importing  large  quan- 
tities of  wheat  this  year;  but  the  Rus- 
sian  statistics   show    conclusively    that 
shortages  In  prior  years  have  not  re- 
qS  substantial  Importation  of  grain 
In  previous  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  Polnt  in  the 
RECORD  a  tabulation  showing  U.S.S.R. 
grain  production,  use.  and  exports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
Uon  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


U.S.S.R.  grain  production,  use,  and  export 
(Qumntlltes  In  mlUlons  of  tons) 


Year 


Total 
U.S.S.R 
grain  crop 


Deliveries 

to  Soviet 

sUte 


Percent  oC 
produC' 

tion 
deliveries 
to  sUte— 


Deliveries  to  state 
Included— 


Wheat 


Rye 


ToUl 


Percent 

wheat 

and  rye 

of  total 

deliveries 


U.S.S.R. 

flour 
produc- 
tion 


Soviet  Union 

grain  and  wheat 

exports 


Total 
cereal 


Wheat 


Mr  TOWER.     Mr.  President,  based  ori 
known   ijrr    capita    consumption     total 
g^amreSuirements  for  food  for  the  ^- 
?iet  union  will  be  approximately  32^9 
million  tons  for  this  year.    This  is  con 
Jderably  below  the  approximately  35^ 
million  tons  of  ^rain  which  the  Sov^e^ 
^tate  now  has  available  from  Its  own 
rS?ur?es     Thus,   there   is   actually  no 
nXslty  for  the  importation  of  wheat 
into  the  Soviet  Union,  for  food  purposes. 
'"wiSat  imported  into  Russia  this  year 
will   probably  be  stockpiled  for  future 

^^S^Soi^erh^vrdeveloped  a  process 
of^akmg  industrial  ethyl  alcohol  from 
wheat  There  are  many  uses  to  which 
this  industrial  alcohol  can  be  put. 

The  soviet  wheat  purchases  at  present 
give  the  very  definite  appearance  of  be- 
fng  most  important  to  the  raw  material 
suppTy  of  the  Soviet  chemical  industnr^ 
^erlcan  wheat  can  be  used  d/rectly  for 
the  manufacture  of  chemical  Prpduc^ 
of  major  military  importance.  The  loi- 
°owing  10  munitions  require  ethyl  alco- 
hol in  their  production: 

First.  TNT. 

Second.  Torpedo  propulsion  fuel. 

Third.  Poison  gas. 

Fourth.  Uquid  hydrogen  fuel— used  in 
rocket  propulsion. 
Fifth.  Smokeless  gunpowder. 


Sixth.  Mercury  fulminate— pruning 
compound  for  the  explosion  of  nitro- 
glycerine and  other  explosives. 

Seventh.     Tetryl-explosive     booster 

charge 

Eighth.  DDNP— used  as  a  detonator 
m  blasting  caps  in  ammunition. 

Ninth.  PETN— an  ingredient  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  detonating  fuses  and 
hand  grenade.s.  „»«„i^ 

Tenth.  And  most  important— atomic 

bombs.  .».  *     ^  »K« 

It  is  my  understanding  that  on  the 
very  day  the  first  shipment  of  American 
wheat  arrived  in  Russia,  the  Russ  ans 
shot  down  an  unarmed  American  plane 
that  had  Inadvertently  strayed  across  in- 
to the  Russia  sector.    Three  Americans 

were  killed.  ^      .      *  „„i« 

This  Nation's  guaranteed  wheat  sale 
to  Russia  gave  a  green  light,  go-ahead 
signal  to  our  aUles  that  they  could  begin 
large-scale  trading  with  Communist 
countries. 

There  Is  now  evidence  the  Communists 
are  planning  to  mount  a  full-scale  oper- 
ation m  Vietnam— Russian  support 
makes  this  possible. 

The  name  of  every  American  tax- 
payer is  now  on  a  note  guaranteeing  the 
good  faith  and  soundness  of  Russia  and 
the  Communist  system.    The  number  of 


broken  Soviet  agreements  speaks  for  it- 
self 

The  Idea  of  American  taxpayers  guar- 
anteeing Soviet  credit  is  a  departure 
from  previous  policies  of  the  Eximbank. 
The  subject  has  been  debated  before^ 
There  is  no  need  to  go  Into  It  now^  But 
the  American  taxpayers  are  being  forced 
to  pay  an  export  subsidy  of  approxi- 
mately 60  cents  for  every  bushel  of  wheat 
sold  to  Russia.    That  Is  the  height  of 

^°]S  light  of  the  fact  that  the  wheat 
win  be  used  to  manufacture  ethyl  al- 
cohol-industrial alcohol-to  be  used  In 
all  of  the  explosive  devices  which  have 
been  mentioned,  in  effect  we  are  subsi- 
dizing the  Russians'  munitions  industry. 
I  submit  that  we  should   adopt  my 
amendment  to  prohibit  the  extension  of 
credit  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  buy  Amer- 
ican wheat  to  stockpile  and  turn  into 
alcohol  and  into  munitions  that  may  be 
used  to  kill  American  boys  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the   armies   and  "fvys  of  our 
various    allies    who    fight    for    freedom 
throughout  the  world. 
Mr.   LAUSCHE.     Mr.   President.   wiU 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.    I  yield  to  the  Senator 

^^°Mt  °LAUSCHE.    Within  the  past  few 
days  I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  Mr. 
Murphy.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  stating  that  durum 
wheat  has  been  sold  to  the  exporter  who 
sold  to  Russia  at  a  price  below  the  pre- 
vaUing  rate.    The  subsidy  of  the  durum 
wheat  at  a  lower  price  has  been  made  to 
help  pick  up  the  Ub  on  the  increased 
cost  of  transporting  in  American  bot- 
toms     So  we  now  have  the  following 
situation:  First,  a  subsidy  on  the  export: 
second,  the  right  to  guarantee  payment 
^f  the  obligation;  third,  a  subsidy  by  way 
of   selling   durum   wheat   at  a  reduced 
price  so  as  to  pick  up  the  exceM  charge 
In  transporting  the  wheat  to  Russia  In 
American  bottoms.  .„Kcton 

Is  the  Senator's  amendment  substan- 
tially the  Mundt  amendment? 

Mr.  TOWER.     It  is  substantially  the 
Mundt  amendment. 

Mr   LAUSCHE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.   I  yield. 

Mr    COOPER.     I  believe  the  Senator 

has  already  answered  my  question.    But 

It  is  true,  is  It  not.  that  the  amendment 

does  not  prohibit  the  sale  of  wheat  to 

Mr.  TOWER.     It  would  not  prohibit 

the  sale.  ,.  ,^ 

Mr  COOPER.  It  would  only  prohibit 
the  sale  of  wheat  on  credit  guaranteed 
by  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr  TOWER  That  is  correct. 
Mr  COOPER.  When  the  question  ol 
the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia  was  first  pro- 
Dosed  I  spoke  In  the  Senate  against  such 
LT^-  I  Slieve  that  the  Senator  f^om 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  ProxmireI  and  I  wer^ 
the  first  ones  to  speak  in  the  Senate 
against  the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia. 

I  said  m  October  1963  that  we  ought 
not  Engage  in  trade  with  RussU  and 
change  American  poUcy;  and  without 
considering  the  effect  of  such  a  change 
of  policy.  I  said  that  It  would  lead  to 
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Increased  trade  with  Communist  coun- 
tries by  our  allies.     My  statement  was 

We  are  now  concerned  about  the  sale  of 
buses  and  other  materials  to  Cuba  by  our 
alUes  I  believe  that  our  wheat  sales 
have  encouraged  our  allies  to  believe  that 
our  policy  had  been  changed,  and  have 
Influenced  them  to  Increase  trade  with 
Cuba  and  Communist  countries.  I  be- 
lieve the  Department  of  State  and  the 
administration  made  a  mistake  In  not 
considering  all  the  possible  effects  of  the 
sale  of  wheat  to  Russia.  w„„Ht 

Although  I  voted  for  the  Mundt 
amendment.  I  have  been  very  much  m- 
terested  in  the  principle  involved^ 
What  is  the  difference  between  selling 
on  credit  and  selling  for  cash?  The 
principle  Is  the  same. 

Before  Christmas  there  was  a  great 
battle  in  the  Senate  for  many  days. 
Many  believed  that  we  were  arguing 
whether  or  not  we  should  prohibit  the 
sale  to  Russia.  We  were  really  arguing 
at  that  time  whether  or  not  we  would 
sell  to  Russia  on  credit.  I  took  ^he  po- 
sltlon  that  we  ought  not  to  sell  to  them 
at  all  until  we  knew  what  the  conse- 
quences of  our  policy  would  be 

I  raise  the  point  because  I  beUeve  the 
principle  is  whether  we  should  sell  to 
them  or  not  sell  to  them.  I  cannot  see 
much  distinction  between  selling  to  Rus- 
sia on  credit,  and  selling  to  her  for  ca^h. 
for  the  dire  consequences  would  be  the 

same.  .        .   .  „ 

I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment  be- 
cause I  voted  for  the  Mundt  amendment 
when  it  was  before  the  Senate  last  year. 
But  I  still  contend  there  is  no  difference 
in  principle  In  selling  on  credit  or  for 

cash. 

Mr  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  His  question  Is  a  vaUd 
one  I  do  not  ever  intend  to  support  the 
Idea  of  selling  to  Russia.  I  am  asking 
m  the  amendment  only  half  a  loaf,  since 
I  know  I  cannot  get  a  whole  loaf.  Fur- 
thermore, I  know  that  the  difference  be- 
tween buying  on  credit  and  paying  cash 
on  the  barrelhead  is  that  one  can  buy  a 
great  deal  more  on  credit  if  he  does  not 
have  the  cash. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wish  to  make  my 
position  clear  in  support  of  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment.  We  had  no  sooner 
authorized  sales  on  credit  to  Russia  than, 
as  our  own  Republican  leadership 
brought  out,  the  British  sold  400  buses 
to  Cuba,  placing  600  on  order;  $10  mil- 
lion worth  of  trucks  were  to  be  sold  by 
France;  and  the  Spanish  sold  to  Cuba 
fishing  vessels  and  freighters.  Many 
other  countries  suddenly  started  to  pour 
In  to  trade  with  Cuba,  a  relationship 
that  we  have  been  trying  to  cut  off. 

Following  that  France  started  to  trade 
with  Red  China.  Any  time  we  protest, 
It  appears  that  the  pot  Is  calling  the  ket- 
tle black.  We  have  taken  the  steam  out 
of  our  position  by  authorizing  sales  to 
Russia. 

Most  of  the  sales  made  have  been 
sought  to  be  justified  by  those  who  have 
been  arguing  for  them  on  the  funda- 
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mental  basis  that  It  would  be  good  for 
the  taxpayers,  that  It  would  do  some- 
thing for  them. 

Those  who  are  making  the  trade  are 
the  export  companies.  They,  together 
with  the  banks  which  are  guaranteeing 
the  credit,  are  about  the  only  ones  who 
are  making  anything  out  of  It. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, of  which  I  am  a  member,  examined 
Into  the  question  after  the  first  of  the 
year.  Representatives  of  the  banks 
themselves  said  very  clearly  that  they 
would  not  give  credit  for  that  type  of 
sale  if  it  were  not  supported  by  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  and  therefore  by  the 
taxpayers.  They  said  that  as  a  policy 
matter  it  was  an  unacceptable  risk  both 
commercially  and  politically. 

My  point  is  that  If  the  risk  is  unac- 
ceptable so  far  as  the  banks  are  con- 
cerned, the  taxpayers  should  not  be 
asked  to  take  the  brunt  of  the  risk  ani 
say,  "OK,  you  can  go  ahead  and  make 
your  profit,  and  we  will  take  the  risk  all 
the  way  through."  It  seems  fun.1amen- 
tally  wrong  in  principle  to  me. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado Is  absolutely  correct.  He  has  stated 
a  very  comprehensive  argument  as  to 
why  my  amendment  should  be  adopted. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.     TOWER.    Mr.     President,     how 

much  time  have  I  remaining  on  my  side? 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  Texas  has  15  minutes  re- 


mainmg. 

Mr.  TOWER.    I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  courtesy  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  in  yielding  to  me. 
The  subject  of  selling  wheat  to  Russia 
and  the  satellite  countries  on  credit  has 
been  discussed  before.  I  talked  with  oflB- 
cials  In  the  Department  today  about  the 
problem.  Thirty-eight  shiploads  of  wheat 
have  been  delivered  or  are  en  route  to 
Russia.  There  Is  gold  in  the  bank  of 
New  York  for  every  shipment. 

We  had  better  begin  to  ask  ourselves 
how  important  the  transaction  is  from 
a  balance-of-payments  standpoint  as 
well  as  the  disposal  of  some  surpluses 
that  we  need  to  get  rid  of. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
that  if  we  should  place  a  limit  on  the 
sale  of  wheat  to  countries  which  are 
obligated  to  us  or  indebted  to  us,  only 
one  nation  on  the  globe  could  buy  our 
wheat,  and  that  Is  Sweden. 

I  think  we  had  better  look  into  this 
question  seriously  and  practically,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  Nation  and  its  fu- 
ture. 

I  ask  the  Senator  If  the  amendment 
applies  only  to  wheat. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  applies  only  to  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Why  only  agricul- 
tural commodities?  Why  not  industrial 
products? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Because  so  far  there  has 
been  no  move  to  extend  credit  on  indus- 
trial products. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  carry  on  trade 
with  Russia  on  other  items.  The  Sena- 
tor merely  adds  wheat. 


Mr.  TOWER.    But  the  Export-Import 
Bank  has  not  underwritten  such  loans. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.    There  have  been 
other  sales. 

Mr.  TOWER.  But  the  credit  has  not 
been  extended  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  which  is  a  creature  of  the  Govern- 
ment. If  private  bankers  want  to  ex- 
tend credit,  I  have  no  objection,  but  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  sense  in  having  a 
Government  agency  do  It. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield.  Is  It  not  true  that, 
with  respect  to  other  trade,  no  long-term 
credit  Is  Involved? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  some  cases. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Under  the  Johnson 
Act,  there  cannot  be. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  some  cases 
there  were.  I  presume  the  person  in- 
volved obtained  an  export  license  to  sell 
to  Russia,  Czechoslovakia,  or  one  of 
those  other  countries. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.   But  if  long-term  credit 
has  been  extended,  It  Is  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  Johnson  Act,  passed  in  1933. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.    It  may  be  In  con- 
travention^  

Mr.  HRUSKA.    Or.  to  be  more  direct, 
in  violation  of  law. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  further  answer  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  the  reason 
why  I  restricted  the  amendment  to  agri- 
cultural commodities  is  that  this  is  an 
agricultural  bill,  and  I  want  the  amend- 
ment to  remain  germane.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  did  not  bring  up  the  golden 
eagle  measure. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  need  to 

reply-  J        »  ,„ 

The  first  section  of  the  amendment  is 
substantially  identical  with  the  bill.  S. 
2310  which  has  already  been  extensively 
considered  and  which  was  debated  by 
the  Senate  several  weeks  ago.  It  was 
carefully  considered  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  was 
reported  adversely  to  the  Senate.  It  was 
then  considered  by  the  entire  Senate,  and 
was  rejected. 

The  amendment  was  fully  debated  at 
the  time  of  Its  rejection  by  the  Senate^ 
I  see  no  real  need  for  further  debate  at 
this  time. 

I  want  to  express  my  own  point  of 
view,  which  Is  the  point  of  view  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senate  on  this  matter 
when  It  was  considered  some  time  ago, 
that  It  Is  In  the  economic  and  political 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  sell 
wheat  which  we  have  in  great  abund- 
ance and  in  surplus,  to  a  country  which 
is  willing  to  pay  for  it  in  gold  or  under  a 
short-term  credit  arrangement. 

It  so  happens,  as  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  pointed  out,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  preferred  to  pay  In  gold  for 
the  wheat  it  has  purchased  thus  far.  It 
did  exactly  the  same  thing  on  a  much 
larger  transaction  with  the  Canadians 
some  months  ago.  The  Soviet  Union 
made  a  rather  large  transaction,  which 
dwarfs  the  size  of  the  agreement  she  has 
proposed  to  us.  and  made  arrangements 
.  to  pay  for  the  entire  Canadian  transac- 
tion in  gold.  This  was  before  the  U.S. 
sale. 
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For  various  reasons,  it  seems  that  the 
communists  prefer,  when  they  can^  and 
where  gold  is  available,  not  to  pay  m- 

''ifseems  to  me  this  "tatter  was  care^ 
fully  evaluated  by  the  Senate,  and  it  was 
dJded  that  It  is  in  the  ^^rest  of^hlj 
country  to  move  surplus  stocks  which 
are  a  burden  on  the  taxpayers  of  the 

'°U  is'^not  a  question  of  whether  we  are 
go  ng  to  deprive  the  Soviet  Union  of 
Thea't  which  it  needs,  because  if  we  do 
not  we  know  there  are  other  traders 
St  quickly  will,  and  those  markets  will 

^'wf  ar^reminded.  earlier  in  the  debate^ 
that  American  wheat  is  being  sold  to 
GemaS  and  some  other  countries  in 
We^ern  Europe,  is  being  turned  into 
flour,  at  a  profit  to  theEuropean  p^^s- 
sors.  and  then  shipped  mto  the  Soviet 

^  So"'  think  it  is  cleady  in  our  economic 
interest  not  to  impede  these  sales  to  the 
soviet  union.    It  is  also  '"  ^^^^  P°^f 'f-^3^ 
interest  to  move  ahead  with  the  sales^ 
because   they   offer   an   opportunity   to 
dramatize,  not   only   to   the   PeoPj^   of 
the  free  world,  but  to  the  people  behind 
the  iron  curtain,  that  the  Commut^sts 
have  not  been  able  to  develop  an  agri- 
cultural system  under  communism  that 
can  meet  their  food  needs,  and  that  they 
must  turn  to  free  enterprise.  family-Upe 
Agriculture,  in  order  to  obtain  the  food 

'^Mr  Tower.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  McGOVERN.     I  yield. 

Mr  TOWER.  That  would  be  proved 
even  more  dramatically  if  they  all 
starved  over  there  than  if  they  were 
saved  by  us.  The  indications  are  that 
they  are  producing  more  wheat  than 
they  eat      Where  does   it  go?     It  goes 

^"5Sr  Mc^5IrN.  The  senator  knows 
that  some  of  our  competitors  will  make 
this  sale  if  we  lose  it.  The  wheat  farm- 
ers of  Australia.  Canada.  Argentina,  and 
other  countries  will  profit  from  our  fail- 
ure to  capitalize  on  commercial  sales. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment 
proposes  conditions  on  shipment,  similar 
lo  those  provided  by  the  Cargo  Prefer- 
erice  Act     This  act  has  been  carefully 
cSLidered  by  the  Congress  in  its  various 
committees  on  numerous  occasions.    Its 
provisions  have  been  worked  out.    They 
do  not  cover  the  provisions  described  in 
the    amendment.    The    Committee    on 
Agriculture  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
Cargo  Preference  Act.    The  amendment 
was  not  presented  to  the  committee  at 
aiS  time    and  has  had  no  examination 
or  consideration  by  it.  ,  »>,„  ^„ttnn 

One  of  the  basic  purposes  of  the  cotton 
and  wheat  bill  before  the  Senate  is  to 
deduce  the  surpluses  of  those  two  basic 
commodities.  The  amendment  is  con- 
trary to  that  purpose.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  defeated. 

If  there  are  no  other  requests  for  time. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
it  is  a  pretty  thin  argument  that  we  may 
i  wen  sell  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union 
because  if  we  do  not.  our  friends  are 
going  to  do  it.    We  may  be  getting  into 
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the  argument  or  question.  "Which  is  less 
dangerous— a    fat    enemy    or    a    lean 

^''n"'we'  are  to  subscribe  to  the  idea  that 
British  Prime  Minister  Home  advanced- 
That  a  fat  enemy  is  less  dangerous  than 
a  lean  enemy-we  should  not  gripe  about 
our  allies  selling  a  number  of  products 
?o  the  soviet  Union  or  other  Commums 
countries,  including  buses  to  Cuba,  or 

what  not.  i,,ct< 

Further.  I  cannot  see  how  we  are  justi- 
fied in  selliig  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Uruon 
because  our  allies  have  done  so.    Alter 
an    we   wear  the  mantle  of  leadership 
o    the  free  world.     It  falls  on  our  shoul- 
ders    We  have  the  obligation  to  lead 
the  free  world.    We  cannot  use  moral 
suLion  on  our  anies  and  ten  them  that 
they  should  not  trade  "ith  Communist 
countries  in  strategic  goods  if  we  will  no 
refrain  from  such  practices     They  will 
a^k.  "Why  do  you  not  get  your  hand 

"""n  I  own  a  store  and  I  have  a  com- 
petitor across  the  street  who  is  selling 
switchblade  knives  to  Juveniles.  I  am  not 
justified  in  saying  that  I  may  as  well 
sell  switchblade  knives  to  Juveniles  be- 
cause if  I  do  not  they  will  go  somewhere 
else     That  is  a  fallacious  argument. 

Obviously,  the  wheat  is  being  stock- 
piled and  will  probably  go  into  industrial 
alcohol,  which  can  be  made  into  exp^- 
sives  Therefore,  we  should  take  this 
step  now  to  prevent  the  extension  of 
credit  for  the  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 

mT  LAUSCHE.    Mr.   President,   wni 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr    TOWER.     Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr   LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President,  in  my 
iudgment.  the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia 
mardestroy  the  hopes  of  200  million 
people  in  middle  Europe  that  they  w-ill 
Sltimately  regain  their  freedom.  wWch 
was  promised  to  them  at  Yalta.    They 
wSe  sold  out  at  Yalta.    They  were  also 
Dromiled  in  a  meeting  between  Presi- 
Sen?  Roosevelt  and  Winston  Churchill 
on  the  high  seas  that  there  would  be  open 
and  free  elections  in  ^he  choice  of  their 
governments.    A  revolution  occurred  in 
R^i    Germany    with    bare    fists    pitted 
against  guns.    It  occurred  in  Poland,  and 
?t  Occurred  in  Hungary.    Those  people 
are  sUll  hoping  to  be  free.    But  w'hen 
they  see  the  United  States  sening  wheat 
to  Russia  at  subsidized  prices,  under  a 
guaranteed  obligation,  they  must  beg m 
?o  wonder  whether  they  have  been  sold 
down  the  river  again. 

When  we  destroy  the  hopes  of  200  mil- 
lion people  in  eastern  and  middle  Europe 
we  destroy  our  main  base  of  defense  and 
attack— if  it  ever  should  become  neces- 
sary—for the  preservation  not  only  of 
our  own  freedom  but  that  of  those  who 
yearn  for  the  day  of  liberation. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  wm 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  me  3  min- 
utes? ,  J  .  1^  1 
Mr  TOWER.  I  am  glad  to  yield^ 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
from  the  time  on  the  bin. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  I  do  not  like  to  In- 
iect  myself  into  this  argument,  but  fol- 
lowing up  what  the  Senator  from  Ohio 


has  Just  said.  Senators  have  already  re- 
ceived invitations  to  go  to  a  conference 
in  Germany  in  Aprn  of  this  year.  A  part 
of  the  purpose  of  that  conference  is  to 
determine  whether  it  would  be  Possible 
to  obtain  an  agreed  trade  policy  with  the 
Soviet  Union  itself  and  with  its  satel- 
ntes  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Part  of  the  effort  the  State  Department 
is  making  is  to  try  to  persuade  our  allies 
to  cut  down  on  long-range  credit  guar- 
antees on  trade  with  Soviet  countries. 
On  every  occasion  that  we  continue  to 
sell  wheat  to  them,  and  guarantee  credit 
through  American  taxpayers    funds    it 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  violating  the 
principles  of  the  free  world,  that  we  are 
leading  to  the  destruction  of  our  foreign 
policy,  that  we  are  undercutting  what 
the  State  Department  is  trying  to  do  in 
its  endeavor  to  prevent  long-range  cred- 
its in  trade  transactions  with  these  coun- 
tries  and  that  we  are  giving  them  the 
economic  power  with  which  to  cut  us  up. 
I  cannot  conceive  of  anything  more 
shortsighted  as  a  piece  of  national  pol- 
icy than  this  particular  type  of  transac- 
tion.   I    hope    the    Senate    win    finally 
stand  up  and  do  something  about  it  as 
a    matter    of    strategic,     fundamental 
American  pwlicy. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas  for 

yielding  to  me.  in  *v,« 

Mr   ALLOTT.     Mr.  President,  win  the 

Senator  from  Texas  yield  me  3  minutes? 
Mr    TOWER.    Mr.  President,  may  I 

inquire  how  much  time  I  have  remain- 

ing' 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Four 

minutes   remain   to   the   Senator   from 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado^ 
Mr  AUX>TT.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
hoped  to  stay  out  of  this  debate,  but  I 
cannot  help  joining  the  distinguished 
i^lv  from  Texas  and  other  Senators 
who  have  spoken  on  this  subject. 

It  may  be  that  Russia  wiU  pay  cash 
for  every  bushel  of  wheat  we  ship  to  her 
I  hope  she  does,  but  the  fact  that  our 
Government  has  put  us  in  the  Position  of 
extending  long-term  credit  to  Russia 
through  a  Government  agency  of  the 
United  States  has  done  more  to  defeat 
the  principles  for  which  this  coi^tn^ 
stands  than  any  other  single  factor 
since  the  vote  in  the  Senate  upon  this 
question.  ,  ,, 

France.  Germany.  Spain.  Italy,  are  an 
now  negotiating  not  for  short-t^rm  cred- 
iS    not    for    cash,    but   for   long-term 
credits  for  shipments  of  goods  to  Cuba^ 
This  has  an  occurred  since  the  Mundt 
amendment  was  rejected  by  the  Senate. 
How  blind  and  stupid  we  are  to  con- 
tinue a  policy  which  orily  induces  all  of 
our  so-caUed  allies  in  the  world  to  ex- 
plore all  the  fields  m  which  they  can 
extend  long-term  credits     Worst  of  all 
they  are  extending  long-term  credite  to 
the    one    country    in    this    hemisphere 
whose  present  Government  we  must  de- 
stroy before  we  can  consider  ourselves 
safe'and  before  the  20  other  nations  o^ 
the  Organization  of  American  States  can 
consider  themselves  safe. 

I  believe  we  can  no  longer  pursue  a 
policy  whTch  ignores  an  fact,  all  history. 


all  experience.  To  continue  to  do  so 
proves  that  we  are  blunderers  Insofar  as 
the  policy  of  these  sales  of  wheat  to 
Russia  are  concerned. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Tower  amendment  and 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  com- 
ments of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  who  has  Just  preceded  me  and 
also  with  the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr. 

Tower].  ,j  w  * 

There  Is  no  question  In  the  world  out 
that  when  the  Congress,  after  seven  suc- 
cessful rollcalls  just  before  Christmas, 
finally  failed  to  prohibit  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  from  extending  American 
credit  to  Communist  countries,  we  puned 
the  plug  out  of  the  jug.  opening  up  trade 
and  credit  with  Red  Communist  coun- 
tries an  over  the  world. 

After  some  17  years  of  restricting  trade 
with  the  Communists,  we  find  ourselves 
encouraging  it  by  extending  an  open-end 
American  credit  card  to  Red  Russia  to 
purchase  what  she  needs  and  then  charge 
her  bad  debts  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer  if  she 
falls  to  make  good.  We  win  soon  engage 
m  the  eighth  rollcall  that  Congress  has 
had  on  this  matter  In  the  last  few 
months. 

Since  last  December.   Senators  have 
just  pointed  out  that  Britain  has  been 
seinng  buses  to  Cuba.  France  has  recog- 
nized Red  China,  and  now  has  a  trade 
mission  In  that  area.     West  Germany, 
Spain,  and  Japan  are  to  start  compet- 
ing for  Communist  trade,  and  today  our 
foreign  trade  policy  In  the  United  States 
has  degenerated  to  the  point  where  what 
we  now  have  Is  the  free  exporting  coun- 
tries of  the  world  competing  with  each 
other  to  see  which  of  them  can  seU  to 
Communist  coimtrles  the  most  quantities 
of  suppbes  that  they  most  badly  need 
and  seUlng  It  to  them  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible prices  with  the  highest  subsidized 
shipping  rates,  and  under  the  longest 
and  easiest  terms  of  credit. 

The  only  result  of  such  a  self- 
defeating  free  world  trade  poncy  wni 
necessarily  be  to  benefit  the  Communist 
countries. 

It  is  the  road  to  ruin.  I  believe  It  may 
be  the  road  to  war.  because  we  are  ex- 
panding the  fighting  capacity  of  Com- 
munist countries  with  American  sup- 
pUes.  American  encouragement,  and 
American  credit.  We  are  setting  an  ex- 
ample to  the  rest  of  the  world  to  follow 
rapidly  in  expanding  their  credit  and 
their  terms  and  their  trade  with  the 
Communist  countries  of  the  world. 

I  hope  that  the  Tower  amendment  win 
be  adopted.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the 
Senate  has  one  more  chance  now  to  vote 
for  a  sound  and  sane  and  sensible  Ameri- 
can trade  aid  policy. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  2 
minutes  from  the  time  on  the  bin  to  the 
Senator     from     North     Dakota      [Mr. 

Young].  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  Is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.     Mr. 
President,  this  amendment  would  in  no 
way  affect  the  present  sales  of  wheat  to 
Russia.    They  are  an  for  cash.    The  ex- 
port subsidy  is  exactly  the  same  as  we 
extend   to  any  other  country.     If  the 
amendment  Is  passed,  the  chsmiber  of 
commerce  proposal  goes,  and  If  they  are 
thinking  about  wheat  and  sening  wheat 
goods  to  Russia,  we  can  send  Industrial 
goods  to  them  but  we  would  not  be  able 
to  sen  wheat  on  general  terms.    It  goes 
further.    There  Is  a  proviso  that  half  of 
our   exports   must   be   carried   in   U.S. 
vessels,  regardless  of  the  high  cost  In- 
volved.   This  situation  exists  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480;  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  stuck  with  a  big  subsidy.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  subsidy  already  being  paid 
to  the  merchant  marine. 

So  far  as  helping  Russia  Is  concerned. 
I  believe  we  would  be  far  better  off  to 
maintain  some  trade  of  this  kind  with 
her.  because  she  would  not  be  half  as  In- 
dependent as  she  would  be  If  we  did  no 
business  whatever  with  her. 

If  the  Russians  committed  swne  act 
of  aggression  now.  we  could  stop  all  sales 
of  wheat,  which  would  be  a  form  of 
penalty  upon  them.  But  If  we  did  no 
business  with  them  whatsoever,  there 
would  be  no  penalty  to  apply. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower].  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  win  call  the 
ron. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  aimounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright].  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden]  ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young],  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman]  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph!  is  absent 
because  of  Illness. 

I  further  announces  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  Is  neces- 
sarny  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton], the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel],  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  GoLDWATER]  are  necessarUy  absent. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  53.  as  follows: 

(No.  66  Leg.) 
YEAS— 36 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Ellender 

BrTln 

Gore 

Qruenlng 

Hart 


Bennett 
Cotton 
Engle 
Pulbrlght 


NAYS— 63 

Hartke 

Hill 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Javltfl 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McGovem 

Mclntyrc 

McNamara 

NOT  VOTING— 11 
Goldwater  Sparkman 


Metcalf 

Monroney 

Moos 

Mu£kle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pas  tore 

Pell 

Rlblcoff 

SaltonstaU 

Smathers 

Stennls 

Talm&dge 

Walters 

Williams.  N.J. 

Yarbo  rough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 


Hayden 
Kuchel 
Randolph 


Symington 
Young.  Ohio 


Allott 

BeaU 

Bible 

Boggs 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cannon 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Dlrkaen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Edmondson 


Pong  Mundt 

Hlckenlooper  Pearson 

Holland  Prouty 

Hriiska  Proxmlre 

Jackson  Robertson 

Jordan,  Idaho  Russell 

Lausche  Scott 

McClellan  Simpson 

Mechem  Smith 

MUler  Thurmond 

MorK  Tower 

Mortx>n  WUUams,  Del. 


So  Mr.  Tower's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHRETif .  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  plan 
to  speak  about  5  minutes  on  the  amend- 
ment I  shall  offer.  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
GrovERN]  plans  to  speak  for  a  short  time. 
I  suggest  that  Senators  might  wish  to 
remain  In  the  Chamber  for  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  the  amendment. 

I  caU  up  my  amendment  No.  444  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  not  be 
read  but  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  Is  as  fonows: 
Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the  date   of 
enactment  of  thU  title,  conduct  a  referen- 
dum of  producers  of  wheat  In  1963  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  producers  favor  a  volun- 
tary wheat  certificate  program  for  the  1964 
and  1965  crops  of  wheat  as  provided  for  by  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act.  or  whether 
such  producers  favor  the  program  for  wheat 
which  would  be  In  effect  but  for  the  enact- 
ment of  this  title. 

(b)  Notwlthstendlng  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  If  less  than  a  majority  of  the 
producers  voting  in  the  referendum  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  favor  the  voluntary  wheat  certificate 
program  provided  for  by  the  amendments 
made  by  this  title,  such  amendments  shall 
not  become  effective  and  the  provisions  of  law 
in  effect  for  wheat  on  the  day  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  continue  in 
effect,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
as  if  the  provisions  of  this  title  had  not  been 
enacted. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  on  the 
amendment.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  foUow- 
Ing  the  resounding  defeat  of  the  admin- 
istration's wheat  program  In  the  refer- 
endum last  spring,  many  Members  of 
Congress.  Including  myself,  caned  for  a 
wheat  bin  which  would  give  farmers  a 
decent  choice.  We  said  that  If  the  esti- 
mates of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
of  70  mlUlon  acres  being  planted  to 
wheat  in  1964.  and  $1  per  bushel  wheat 
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were  reasonably  accurate.  PromPf^?^ 

„SaUon  ha.  c^J«ed  '^  m.nd^  ^^ 

wheat  program  »5'*  ^  nrirpd    wheat, 
tor    noncertlflcated.    lo*-P"f™,  *'i!?,. 

U  gralh^.  ^*  as  com  ^ould  be  teasj^ 

^.si-t„rrtu«p«r. 

prices   which   are    already   disastrously 

'°^oponents  of  the  administratiorVs 
wheat  program,  including  the  jumor 
Senator  from  South  Dakota   [Mr.  Mc- 

^T«N1     say   that   ftnLt°ori?fs  will 
hUl  will  mean  that  all  wheat  pnces  win 
S^'so  depressed  as  to  Pfovide  worse  com - 
netitlon  with  feed  grains.    But  tney  are 
wror^  because  they   have   based   their 
.!t«r,t  on  last  vears  estimates  by  the 
fS^l^  o?  KSlture  that  70  million 
Sefw^uld  be  planted  to  wheat.    Cur- 
rent estimates  place  the  planting  at  only 
Smimon  acres  and  it  now  appears  that 
196? proSu^tion  will  not  equal  reQuire- 

°^T?  u  Claimed  that  the  new  wheat  pro- 
grSn  n^w^ncluded  in  the  bill,  would  be 
JStary.  I  suggest  that  it  would  be 
voluntary  in  name  only.  For  all  prac 
Sal  p5poses.  farmers  would  bjcom- 
oelled  to  enter  the  program.  Why  do  i 
Sv  this'  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
?JLider  the  advantages  to  the  par- 
UcCnU  under  this  program,  compared 
wS    the    advantages    to    the    nonpar- 

'''por'Sample.  the  Participant  would  re- 
ceive in  price  support  for  his  w^eatjl  30 
a  bushel  as  a  mmimum  ^^^^-^^^teed  ,^ 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  plus 
a    70-cent-per-bushel    certificate.      He 
could  not  possibly  receive  under  $2  per 
Sel      ThTnonpartlclpant  would  not 
ITt^e   70-cent-per-bushel    certificate. 
Another  difference  is  that  the  parti- 
cipant   would    receive    a    25-cent-per- 
bushel  certificate  for  wheat  sold  for  ex - 
Dort     The  nonparticipant  would  not 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  have  clev- 
erly calculated  the  advantages  to  the 
participant  in   such   a  way    that   they 
know   that   hardly   any   nonparticipant 
could  expand  his  production  enough  to 
make  up  for  his  loss  of  the  certiflcates^ 
Added  to  this  is  the  provision  that  if.  in 
1964   a  nonparticipant  tried  to  increase 
his  income  by  increased  production,  he 
would  lose  his  acreage  history  in  the 
computation   of    future    acreage    allot- 
ments and  in  the  allocation  of  wheat 
certificates,  if  later  on  he  decided  to  par- 
ticipate. .. 

In  the  minority  views  set  forth  /"tne 
report  of  the  committee  on  the  bill,  it  is 
well  said  that  the  wheat  section  of  the 
bill  is  a  so-called  voluntary  program,  but 
it  is  voluntary  in  name  only. 
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It  seems  to  me  the  only  fair  way  to 
handK  t^is  situation  Is  to  let  the  wheat 
farmers  vote  to  decide  whether  they 
wiS^  to  have  such  a  choice  as  Is  be  ng 

Sed  them  by  what  is  ProPO^^d  ^t^ey 
bill  before  the  Senate  or  whether  they 
prefer  to  take  their  chances  under  the 

^"^^e^prTsTntlaw  permits  wheat  pro- 
ducers a  choice  of  planting  as  much  as 
?hey  wish  and  selling  it  for  whatever 
they  can  get  in  the  market,  or  limiting 
thX  plantings  to  their  allotments  and 
bemg    guaranteed    a   price   support   of 

''Zl'^Skf.re  that  the  market  price 

hlL^s^e  ^nr^riSSliorafres^^^e  '^- 
ma?ed  in  the  current  U.S.  Department 
S    AgAculture    planting    forecast     as 
against  70  million  acres  forecast  at  the 
time  of  the  wheat  referendum  last  May. 
'  My  amendment  would  reQulre  only  a 
simple    majority    vote— not    the    two- 
tWrds  vote  required  during  the  refer- 
endS^  last  M?y-to  adopt  the  progmn 
offered  by  the  wheat  section  of  the  bill. 
The    referendum    would    be    conducted 
within  30  days  after  enactment  of  the 

bill. 

I  yield  the  floor.  ,     .      ,^    m,.    ♦« 

Mr    McGOVERN.    I   should  Wl^e   to 

make   two  or   three  observations   with 

re?erencrto  the  amendment  offered  by 

the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

First  If  the  amendment  were 
adopted,  it  would  provide  for  a  referen- 
dum^ 30  days  after  the  enactment  of  the 
ferslation  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  agree  that  even  the  most 
opUmlTt^c  estimate  Is  that  the  bill  could 
not  be  enacted  before  the  15th  of  Majclv 
?hat  is  only  about  a  week  away  and  very 
fast  action  would  be  required  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  by  Uie 
President  to  achieve  that  goal. 

If  we  add  another  30  days    for  the 
referendum  as  provided  by  the  bill  it 
would  be  the  middle  of  April  before  such 
referendum    could    be    held.    Everyone 
who  is  familiar  with  the  spring  wheat 
planting  pattern  of  the  country  knows 
that  that  would  be  too  late  for  farmers 
S  make  their  plantings  of  the  1964  crop^ 
In    my    jud-ment    we    have    already 
jeopardized  some  of  the  effectiveness  of 
thl?  program  by  delaying  as  long  as  we 
have   and  if  we  were  to  delay  for  another 
month,  we  would  very  seriously  have  de- 
creased any  practical  value  of  the  volun- 
tary wheat  program. 

Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me  Impracti- 
cal to  ask  the  farmers— in  effect---to 
vote  ?wiTe  on  the  question  of  whether 
they  wish  to  participate  In  a  voluntary 
program  for  1964.  The  Pending  me^; 
Sre  Itself  In  effect  says  to  each  farmer 
•Decide,  on  an  individual  basis  whether 
you  wish  to  have  the  benefits  of  this 

^'^The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  suggested 
that  the  program  is  not  voluntary  be- 
cause it  is  so  attractive  to  the  wheat 
farmers  that  they  would  feel  Impelled  to 
participate  in  the  program.  In  order  to 
Sbtain  its  advantages.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  is  a  very  odd  argument  to  make 
against  the  blU-to  suggest  that  the 
farmers  would  like  the  program  so  weU 


and  would  find  It  so  attractive  that  they 
would  all  wish  to  participate  In  It  volun- 
tarily That  Is  certainly  an  argument 
in  support  of  the  program,  rather  than 

^^li'^fddltlon.  not  only  would  the  pro- 
posed referendum  be  unnecessary,  and 
also  delay  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram It  would  also  cost  the  taxpayers 
approximately  $1  mUUon 

For  all  these  reasons.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  reject  the  amendment^ 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr  AIKEN.  Under  existing  law.  is 
there  not  a  program  on  which  the  farm- 
ers wUl  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  this 
sprlng-m  other  words,  to  decide  wheth- 
er they  want  It  or  do  not  want  It? 

Mr  McGOVERN.  That  provision 
would  come  Into  effect  If  the  Senate  were 
to  fall  to  pass  the  pending  blir  But  If 
the  pending  bill  Is  P^f  ed  by  both  Hou^ 
of  Congress  and  Is  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  taxpayers  will  be  saved  ap- 
proximately $1  mUllon. 

Mr  AIKEN.  But  under  existing  law. 
would  not  the  farmers  have  a  chan<^  to 
vote  on  the  question  of  whether  they 
;S  heS  to  comply  with  certain  require- 
ments, m  return  for  a  support  price  of 
from  65  percent  to  90  percent  of  parity? 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Yes:  and.  If  so. 
there'  would  be  a  mandatory  program 
which  would  be  binding  on  all  the  wheat 
farmers.  ^^^. 

But.  under  the  pending  measure  ewh 
farmer  would  have  an  opportunity  to  de- 
cide, for  himself,  whether  he  wished  to 
participate  In  the  program  or  to  stay  out 
of  the  program. 

Mr  AIKEN.  So  this  measure,  in 
effect,  advocates  a  rlght-to-work  law  for 
the  farmers— exactly  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Exactly  the  same 
situation  that  we  have  under  the  feed- 
grains  law. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Why  not  let  the  farmers 
vote  as  a  group  on  this  question? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Why  not  let  each 
farmer  decide  for  himself? 

Mr  AIKEN.  Suppose  each  Person  in 
the  Nation  decided  whom  he  wished  to 
have  serve  as  the  President  or  the  Gov- 
ernor of  his  State  or  one  of  the  Senators 
?rom  his  State:  such  an  arrangement 
would  not  work:  would  it? 

Mr  McGOVERN.  I  thought  that  was 
the  system  under  which  we  operate. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Do  not  the  advocates  of 
the  pending  bill  believe  In  majority  rule? 
C?n  throther  hand.  If  each  man  decided 
Tor  himself  what  he  wanted,  that  wouW 
amount  to  nothing  but  anarchy.  Does 
Te  ^nator  from  South  Dakota  want 
anarchy  among  the  wheatgrowers? 

Mr  McGOVERN.   If  the  Senator  from 
Vemont  has  received  a  sul^tantlal  vol- 
ume of  mall,  in  recent  weeks,  from  tne 
whea?-growing  areas  of  the  country^  I 
believe  he  will  agree  with  me  that  there 
fs  substantial  support  for  this  measure^ 
Mr    AIKEN.     I  have  received  many 
such  letters:  and  many  of  them  read  s^- 
stantially   as   fo"ows:    "So-and-so  -or 
"Such-and-such  organization  has  askea 

me  to  write  you  In  support  of  this  bUl. 
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But  since  the  bill  has  been  reported 
the  letters  In  opposition  have  exceeded 
the  letters  In  favor  of  the  bill.  I  will 
say  that  the  mail  I  have  received  on  both 
sides  of  the  question  has  been  inspired. 
Mr  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  said  he  thinks  the  bill  is  so  attrac- 
tive that  the  farmers  wiU  voluntarily 
vote  to  participate  In  the  program. 
There  Is  some  disparity  in  the  arguments 
being  made  against  the  bill.      ^    .   ,  . 

Mr  AIKEN.  Why  was  the  administra- 
tion so  anxious  to  have  the  farmers  vote 
on  the  program  proposed  a  year  ago. 
but  today  Is  seeking  desperately  to  pre- 
vent the  farmers  from  voting  now  on  the 
same  thing  they  voted  on  a  year  ago? 
What  has  happened  in  the  meantime? 

Mr  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  knows  that  we  are  faced  with 
a  time  limit:  we  do  not  have  time  for 
another  referendum. 

Why  not  permit  each  farmer  to  de- 
cide for  himself  whether  he  wishes  to 
participate  In  this  program? 

Mr  AIKEN.  Would  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  be  willing  to  apply  the 
rlght-to-work  program  to  everyone  In 
the  country— to  labor  as  weU  as  to  agri- 
culture? He  knows  that  the  supply  of 
wheat  m  this  country  fell  off  465  million 
bushels  In  the  current  year,  and  he 
knows  that  the  farmers  have  not  ma- 
terially overplanted  their  allotments. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  that  was  In 
anticipation  of  this  program. 

Mr  AIKEN.    No.    Last  year  they  were 
promised  that  there  would  be  no  pro- 
gram If  they  voted  "no"  in  the  refer- 
endum.  The  administration  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  told  them  that. 
In  spite  of  that,  the  farmers  voted  "no. 
So  I  do  not  understand  why  at  this  time 
the  administration  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  are  attempting  to  take 
away  from  the  fanners  every  vestige  of 
their  freedom  to  determine  what  kind 
of  program  they  want.    Furthermore,  If 
they  succeeded  in  taking  It  away  from 
the  fanners,  they  would  take  it  away 
from  the  people  of  Cormectlcut  or  from 
the  people  of  Rhode  Island,  or  from  the 
people  of  New  Jersey,  or  from  the  peo- 
ple of  other  States. 

Mr  McGOVERN.  First,  let  me  say 
that  the  administration  did  not  propose 
this  bill  Several  Senators  joined  me  last 
July  In  proposing  it.  The  administration 
now  supports  It.  I  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  the  Senator's  argiunent 
against  this  program,  which  would  give 
the  farmers  more  freedom  than  they  ever 
had.  They  will  not  have  to  participate 
in  the  program  unless  they  decide  to  do 
so  on  an  individual  basis. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  find  it  difficult  to  im- 
derstand  why  the  farmer  was  considered 
a  good  loyal,  patriotic  citizen  so  long 
as  he  voted  exactly  as  the  administration 
told  him  to  do:  but  the  minute  he  voted 
contrary  to  the  way  the  administration 
told  him  to  vote,  the  administration 
introduced  a  bill  taking  away  his  right  to 
vote  at  all. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  This  one  would  take 
away  the  compulsory  and  penalty  fea- 
tures of  the  program  which  the  farmers 
rejected.    In  the  referendum  last  May, 
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they  Indicated  that  they  did  not  want 
the  compulsory  program.  So  we  have 
stricken  it  out  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Then  let  us  leave  them 

alone.  ^,       . ,,, 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  pending  bUl 
would  give  each  farmer  the  right  to  de- 
cide whether  he  wished  to  stay  in  or  to 
go  out  of  the  program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Why  not  let  the  farmers 
vote  this  spring  on  the  question  of  a 
compulsory  plan? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.   That  Is  what  we  are 

Mr  AIKEN.  Oh.  no;  not  at  all.  This 
measure  says,  In  effect,  "This  Is  volun- 
tary; but  if  you  do  not  participate,  we 
will  cut  your  throat." 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  do 
not  understand  how  anyone  can  feel  that 
the  program  under  the  pending  bill  is  not 
a  voluntary  one.  Any  farmer  will  be  able 
to  market  all  the  wheat  he  wants  to 
grow,  without  penalty.  There  has  not 
been  a  referendum  on  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram in  the  past. 

Under  the  com  program,  if  a  farmer 
did  not  participate,  he  does  not  receive 
the  payment.  .^     ,    _ 

Under  any  other  procedure,  the  farm 
program  would  be  more  costly  than 
under  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  last  year  the  farm- 
ers voted  against  the  planners  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Their  plan 
is  to  control  the  entire  food  supply  of 
the  Nation;  that  conclusion  cannot  be 
avoided.  A  group  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  working  at  that  for 
20  years,  and  that  is  what  they  want. 

It  is  up  to  Congress  to  decide  whether 
it  wants  a  small  group  of  people  to  con- 
trol the  entire  food  supply  of  the  United 
States,  and  thereby  control  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  or  whether  Congress 
wishes  to  respect  some  of  the  Nation's 
traditions  under  which  this  country  has 
grown  strong. 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  made  his  indictment  on 
a  broad,  nonpartisan  basis. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  certainly  Intend  to  In- 
dict the  group  of  planners  In  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  who  are  trying 
to  have  the  Government  control  the  en- 
tire food  supply  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  trying  to  get  their  toe  in  the 
door,  to  that  end. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
program  on  which  the  farmers  voted 
last  year  was  a  compulsory  one;  and 
there  were  many  complications,  and  that 
was  why  the  farmers  rejected  that  pro- 
gram. 

But  why  should  we  embark  on  an  en- 
tirely new  procedure  now,  requir  ng  a 
referendum  on  a  voluntary  program? 
Does  the  Senator  from  Vermont  favor 
that  procedure  in  cormection  with  every 
program  Congress  votes  for?  Does  not 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  believe  that 
the  people  of  the  country  have  some  con- 
fidence m  their  Members  of  Congress? 


Does  not  he  believe  that  the  people 
are  wlU'ng  to  have  their  Members  of 
Congress  vote  for  a  program  of  this  sort? 
This  program  not  only  is  supported  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  by 
the  Grange — the  second  largest  farm  or- 
ganization— it  is  also  supported  by  the 
National  Wheat  Growers  and  many  other 
farm  groups. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  farmers  will  have 
confidence  in  the  Congress  so  long  as 
Congress  does  not  delegate  to  a  small 
group  of  people  In  the  Goverrunent  the 
power  to  control  them  absolutely  in  their 
affairs.  When  the  Congress  shows  that 
it  will  not  delegate  such  authority,  I  am 
sure  we  shall  have  the  full  confidence  of 
most  farmers. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Would 
the  Senator  recommend  that  there  be  a 
referendum  on  the  corn  program  this 
year? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  would  not  object. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    Would 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  be  willing  to  have 
a  referendum  on  the  corn  program? 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
it  seems  to  me  that  such  a  provision  was 
included  In  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958. 
A  provision  was  made  for  a  referendum 
of  corn  producers.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  was  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
at  that  time:  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  was.  He  ought  to  remember 
that  I  do  not  believe  my  amendment 
provides  for  anything  that  has  never 
been  heard  of  before. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  There 
would  be  no  referendum  in  relation  to 
com.  Would  the  Senator  be  willing  to 
add  corn  to  his  amendment? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  point  Is  that  there 
is  nothing  In  the  com  program  now, 
which  Is  so  sweet  and  cleverly  calculated 
as  to  present  no  choice  to  the  farmer 
except  to  come  In.  That  Is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  com  and— feed  grains 
program— and  the  wheat  proposal  that 
is  pendlftg  here.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  knows  that. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.     The 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  Indicated  that  he 
does  not  know  much  about  wheat  farm- 
ing    A  farmer  -who  remains  out  of  the 
program  Is  benefited  by  those  who  go  Into 
it  to  the  extent  that  the  compiler  cuts 
his  acreage.     No  program  Is  a  sweeter 
program  than  com  now  has.     For  the 
first  time  since  we  have  had  price  sup- 
ports, the  price  support  for  com  Is  exact- 
ly the  same  as  what  the  price  support 
for  wheat  will  be.  or  $1.25  a  bushel.   This 
Is  the  sweetest  kind  of  program  of  all. 
On  top  of  that  a  compUer  receives  sub- 
sidy payments  and  diversion  payments. 
What  better  program  could  be  provided? 
Mr  MILLER.   I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  Is  very  knowledgeable 
on  the  question  of  wheat  production.    I 
wonder  if  he  would  be  good  enough  to 
tell  the  Senate  by  how  many  acres  a 
wheat  farmer  In  his  State  would  have  to 
Increase  his  production.    Let  us  consider 
a  farmer  who  has  600  acres  of  wheat  on 
a   normal  yield.     By  how  many  more 
acres  would  he  have  to  increase  his  pro- 
duction in  order  to  equal  the  income  that 
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ft   compiler  under   the  program  would 
Save    With    his    75-cent    certificate    a 

S>w°hT?o^'r^cLX1ndd^ 

or  whatever  the  crop  will  bring,  has  ex 

^^^^"^^SL^S"  He  also  wishes  to  in- 
cr^e  hSlroduction  as  much  as  pos- 
s[^  and  he  will  do  so.  I  am  wondering 
at'wh^point  he  would  have  t^^gotn  In- 
creased production  In  order  to  maKe  ii 

a^trartive  for  him  to  stay  out  of  the 
attractive   lor   11  ^^.^^  ^ 

program  In  the  lace  oj J^        75.cent- 
come  into  the  program  and  get  75  ceni 
oer-bushel  certificate. 

Mr    YOUNG  of  North  DaXoU     T^e 
answer  to  the  Senator's  quest  on  is  ob- 

^-  If  an  ^a-Yncrtr'hrac?erJ. 
Z  ^p^^ouTd^^SSb^be  no  more 
San  75  cents  a  bushel.    They  would  all 

North  DakotTsuggest  that  if  we  do  not 
?ave  a  program  this  year  we  shall  have 

75-cent  wheat?  T^irota     No- 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota,  r^o. 
T  aS  saving  that  if  all  the  farmers  re- 
LtSeTou^  of  the  program  and  Increased 
Iwoir^rpaee    as   the  Senator   Is  sug- 

That  is  why  they  are  for  a  voluntary 

^X^lSST  '^'e  senator  from  Iowa 
dc^s  not  disire  to  get  into  a  semantical 
SSon  with  the  senator  from  NO  th 
rmirota    but  the  point  Is  made  tnai  a 
^cent-per-bushel    certificate    to     the 
compSer  is  such  an  attractive  propos l- 
uTto  him  that  he  could  not  possibly 
and  reasonably  say.  "No:  I  ^Ul  reject 
ft     I  will  just  take  my  chances  on  the 
world  price,  and  I  will  whoop  up  my 
rcreage"    He  cannot  whoop  up  his  acre- 
age enough  to  do  that. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
program  is  not  nearly  as  attractive  as 
?ha?  for  the  compiler  in  the  corn  pro- 
gram who  gets  an  18-eent-a-busnei 
check  from  the  Government  and  then 
diversion  payments.  It  is  not  as  attra^ 
tive  I  would  like  to  trade  the  com 
program  for  the  wheat  Progr^^  ^^ 
Mr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  yield. 
Mr  AIKEN.    There  is  a  difference  be- 
tween com  and  wheat.     About  80  per- 
cent of  the  com  raised  in  our  country 
L  marketed  in  the  fonn  o    meat.    We 
kn^Twhat  the  meat  people  have  had 
to  contend  with  in  the  past  few  weeks, 
we  know  that  the  Senate  voted  down 
r  pro^Ial   to   improve  that  situation^ 
Co?n  SThich  is  sold  on  the  U.S.  market 
brings  the  same  price  as  corn  sold  on 
the  world  market.    We  do  not  subsidize 
thi  Export  of  corn,  but  we  do  export 
more  wheat  than  we  use  in  our  countir. 

and  we  subsidize  it  1^^  ^^^n 'To  centi 
sidy  has  been  a  little  more  than  70  cents 
Ser  bushel  down  to  55  cents  a  busheL 
depending  on  grade  and  location.    So 
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there  is  a  difference  between  corn  and 

wheat  in  marketing.      ^  ^  ,    .„      Tf  thp 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.     If  the 

the  Senator  will  vote  for  the  bill. 

MrAKEN.  U  the  Secretary  of  Agr i- 
cuuire  carries  out  his  duties  as  h^  is 
authorized  to  do  by  law.  the/e  will  be  a 
sellers  market   for   wheat  this  commg 

^^Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President  if 
th^Sen'^ItoT  from  Iowa  Is  willing  to  yidd 
hack  the  remainder  of  his  time.  I  shaii 
Se  happy  to  yield  back  the  remainder 

^'Sr  MILLER.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  wiFyield  back  the  remainder  of 
i!^r  time    after    one    observation.    The 

the  case  properly  when  he  said  that  tne 
amendme^nt  called  for  a  referendum  30 
rt«»«  alter  the  enactment  ol  '"«"'"• 
xhe  ^endment  ot  the  Senator  from 
TnwaSfs  tor  a  referendum  In  not  more 
K  aS'da'l  and  I  believe  the  Secretan, 

''^Mr  McGOVERN.  I  believe  it  would 
ta^e  30  d^s  to  inform  the  farmers  of 
the  nature  of  the  referendum  and  the 
quesSorll  at  stake.  It  seems  to  me  that 
would  be  a  minimum  amount  of  Ume^ 

Mr  President.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time^ 

Mr    MILLER.     Mr.    President.   I   am 

'  T'WkSEN.     Mr.     President.     I 
Yield  myself  10  minutes. 

T?ii?is  about  as  good  a  time  as  any  to 
raShlze  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  olkota  and  my  very  distinguished 
mend  ?rom  Vermont  with  respect  ^  two 
points  with  relation  to  T'^eat^  Fust  is 

■r't^Lreate'/serr'S^.J^U^J 

Sr  m  Mmnefpom  mm  a  single  ^shel 
of  wheat  without  first  buying  a  certm- 

pate''  Ai. 

Mr  McGOVERN.  The  answer  to  the 
question  ilYhat  it  could  not^  It  would 
haAK  to  buy  certificates  for  wheat  used 
Jormmmg  purposes,  for  food  purpose  • 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then,  under  the  bill 
the  mill  would  be  compelled  to  buy  » 
certificate  and  to  pay  70  cents  a  bushel 
tor  that  cerUficate  before  It  could  legally 
mlU  a  single  bushel  of  wheat? 

Mr  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  Is  es- 
semfal?J  correct.  Tliat  %^\f^^^' 
holding  wheat  to  the  miller  at  exactly 
the  price  level  of  today. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  That  Is  not  the  ques- 
tion. The  question  Is  whether  we  would 
say  to  the  millers  of  our  country  You 
cinnot  mill  a  bushel  of  wheat  under  the 
faw^  enacted  by  the  Congress  unless 
you  have  In  your  hand  a  certificate  for 
which  you  have  paid  70  cents  a  bushel. 
Mr  McGOVERN.    That  is  correct. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  that  compulsion 
or  Is  It  not?  Quite  aside  from  whether 
a  miller  bought  the  wheat  at  $130  on  the 
market  and'then  paid  the  extra  70  cents 
a  bushel  so  that  finally  It  netted  $2  1 
say  that  If  that  Is  not  compulsion  I  do 
not  iJnow  the  meaning  of  the  word    com- 

^"nirthe  Senator  from  Vennont  any 
comment  on  that  question? 

Mr    AIKEN.     What  It  means  is  that 
the  consumers  of  wheat  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  wheat  in  our  country  will  have 
to  pay  more  for  their  wheat  than  the 
^onsSLers  of  wheat  and  wheat  products 
m  the  countries  to  which  we  sell^ 
Mr  DIRKSEN.   That  means,  then—— 
Mr  AIKEN.     That  Is  what  Is  called  a 
bread  tax.  although  I  do  not  »>elieve  It 
would  make  much  difference  In  the  price 
of  a  loaf  of  bread,  any  more  than  the 
cottoX  would  make  the  slightest^if- 
ference  in  the  price  of  a  cotton  shirt. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.     Let  us  see  whether  it 
would     I  believe  I  am  the  only  former 
baker  in  this  body.    We  followed  a  n^ie 
of  thumb  m  that  business.    Jt  did  not 
make  any  difference  whether  the  bakery 
wL  automated,  whether  there  were  tr^v- 
Pi-in  ovens,  or  whether  one  had  to  use  a 
ling   ms^mment   to  haul   the   pans   of 
bread  out     It  was  the  same.    The  rule 
oJthur^b  m  the  bakmg  business  was 
that    It   takes    5   bushels    of    wheat   ^ 
rnake  a  196-pound  barrel  of  flour.    Be- 
tore  am  ller  could  mill  a  barrel  of  fiour. 
he  wouTd  have  to  have  five  certificates 
Snd  therefore  would  have  to  pay^  und^ 
the  bill.  $3  50  for  those  certificates,  in 
order  to  mill  a  single  barrel  of  fiour. 

The  other  nile  of  thumb  in  the  In- 
dnstrv  was— and  It  does  not  change  be- 
cause of  t^y  new  technology-that  a 
baker  will  g'et  300  I-Pound  loaves  of 
bread  out  of  a  barrel  of  fiour.  So  u 
the  baker  pays  $3.50  for  the  certificates 
U  aSiounts"^  t^  1  cent  on  every  1-Pound 

loaf  of  bread.  __ 

Senators  can  call  it  a  flour  tax.    They 

can  call  it  a  bread  tax.  i  they  ^Je.  Thev 
can  ignore  what  is  paid  m  the  market 
tor  wheat,  or  take  It  Into  account.  But 
the  bill  provides  that  every  time  a  baker 
bakes  a  barrel  of  flour,  he  adds,  in  fact^ 
a  cent  for  every  loaf,  for  the  very  g^ 
reason  that  the  extra  1  cent  goes  into 
thp  cost  of  the  flour. 
'^FroS  ?he  standpoint  of  the  consumer 

he  may  buy  wheat  at  ^  ^0  2[^V  is'  b^lSg 
der  this  bin.  what,  in  effect  is  bemg 
said  by  the  Government  Is:  "Add  1  cent 
Sr  loaf  of  bread,  no  matter  whether  you 
Sd  ?t  to  the  miller  or  the  baker  or  how 

''^Mf  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota^    Mr- 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yleld^ 
Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.     If  the 
baker  and  the  miller  were  buymg  the^r 
flour  for  the  same  price,  what  difference 
would  it  make  whether  they  paid  for  it 
?y  means  of  the  wheat  certificate  or  in 
cash'    The  end  cost  is  the  same. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  whether  he  pays  90  cents  or 
what  he  pays;  the  certificate  will  stil 
be  70  cents.  It  does  not  make  any  dif 
Ference  whether  he  pays  ,^2  anji  adds 
70  cents:  the  certmcato  wl  1  stm  be^O 
cents,  by  fiat,  by  law  of  the  Govern 


ment,  by  its  saying.  "Add  a  cent  per 
pound  because  of  the  certificate."  and 
it  will  be  refiectod  in  the  price  of  every 
loaf  of  bread  that  is  sold  In  every  retail 
market  of  the  country. 

One  can  argue  all  he  wants  about  the 
price  of  bread  or  of  fiour  or  of  wheat  In 
the  market:  Uncle  Sam  says.  "You  collect 
$3.50  op  every  barrel  of  fiour.  because  you 
win  have  to  have  that  certificate,  or  you 
are  niegally  converting  wheat  into  fiour." 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  niinois  has  explained  this  point 
better  than  I  have  ever  heard  it  ex- 
plained. I  think  I  shall  have  to  revise 
my  opinion  that  the  bin  wUl  not  raise 
the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread.  But  I  never 
knew  a  processor  who  raised  the  price  of 
a  retafl  product  exactly  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  the  increase  in  the  wholesale  cost 
of  the  materials.  If  the  bakers  do  it. 
they  are  an  exception.  If  the  materials 
cost  a  cent  a  loaf  more,  it  seems  to  me 
they  would  have  to  raise  the  price  of 
bread  1  Va  or  2  cents. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President.  I  do 

not  want  to  prolong  this  discussion 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  realizes  that  the  support 
price  for  1963  was  $1.83.  and  under  this 
bUl  it  win  be  $1.30  a  bushel.  The  con- 
sumer benefits  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  how  one  uses  it.  It  has  been 
stated  time  and  time  again  that  there 
is  no  compulsion  In  the  bill.  The  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  has  admitted 
that  one  cannot  convert  a  single  bushel 
of  wheat  into  flour  in  the  domestic  mar- 
ket of  the  United  States  without  paying 
70  cents  for  a  certificate,  or  he  is  in  vio- 
lation of  the  law. 

Am  I  wrong  or  right? 
Mr.    McGOVERN.    The    Senator    is 
right. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  am  right. 
Mr.   McGOVERN.     Wm   the   Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  argument 
about  the  bread  tax  is  the  thinnest  argu- 
ment that  can  be  raised  against  the  bin. 
As  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  has 
said,  we  are  not  changing  the  price  of 
wheat  to  the  miner  one  penny.  If  we  did 
let  wheat  prices  drop,  it  would  not  be 
passed  on  to  the  bread  consumer. 

Yestorday  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  niinois.  joined 
in  an  amendment  that  would  have  had 
the  effect  of  increasing  livestock  prices 

in  the  United  States.     Personally 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  How  does  the  Sena- 
tor know  it  would  have  increased  them? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  would  like  to 
have  seen  livestock  prices  go  up.  I  as- 
sume that  was  the  purpose  of  the 
Hruska  amendment.  Even  though  I  was 
opposed  to  it,  I  never  argued  that  a  meat 
tax  was  being  proposed,  even  though  it 
might  raise  the  prices  for  the  cattle  pro- 
ducers. I  think  the  same  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  proposal  on 
wheat.  AU  we  are  trying  to  do  is  enable 
prices  of  the  domestic  producer  to  be 
held  at  today's  level. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  does  not  make  a 
hoot  of  difference  what  one  has  to  pay 
In  the  market  for  a  bushel  of  wheat. 
The  point  I  make  Is  that  when  the  bin 
is  signed  into  law — and  pray  God  that 
it  win  not  be — what  this  body,  as  a  part 
of  the  legislative  process,  will  be  saying 
Is:  "Mr.  MUler.  you  are  going  to  pay  70 
cents  for  a  certificate  for  a  bushel  of 
wheat,  and  unless  you  do,  the  penalties 
of  this  bin  are  going  to  apply',  because 
you  are  in  violation  of  the  law." 

If  that  Is  not  governmental  Intrusion 
into  the  fabric  of  freedom,  I  do  not  know 
what  It  is.  I  do  not  propose  to  be  led 
down  the  opportunistic  road  In  torms  of 
what  It  would  mean  in  the  price  of 
wheat.  I  think  it  was  Patrick  Henry 
who  said: 

Is  life  so  dear  or  peace  so  sweet  as  to-be 
purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slav- 
ery? 


I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  neces- 
sarUy  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHEL],  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Gold  water]  are  necessar- 
Uy  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  32, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 


There  is  still  a  Uttle  Idealism  left,  but 
we  are  going  farther  and  farther  down 
that  road.  When  shall  we  reach  the  time 
when  it  will  be  liquidated? 

Arguments  have  been  made  against  the 
referendum.  A  referendum  was  taken 
and  they  could  not  obtain  a  majority, 
less  than  two-thirds,  in  May  1963,  to  sup- 
port the  Government  position  for  what 
they  wanted  to  do — to  have,  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  the  enslavement  of  the  rest 
of  the  farmers,  and  to  say,  "All  right, 
extend  your  hands  now  for  the  manacles, 
and  be  ready  for  the  penalty  if  you  vio- 
late the  law." 

Perhaps  this  is  the  price  to  pay,  but, 
frankly,  not  in  my  book.  I  wanted  to  be 
clear  that,  regardless  of  what  the  price 
of  wheat  is,  another  element  of  compul- 
sion is  being  put  on  industry  of  the 
country.  If  Senators  do  not  think  it  does 
not  have  any  effect  so  far  as  the  grower 
Is  concerned,  suppose  the  mills  did  not 
buy  the  certificates.  Then  there  would 
be  a  slump  in  wheat  and  fiour  prices.  So 
there  would  be  no  further  choice,  and 
they  would  either  have  to  buy  the  cer- 
tificates or  go  out  of  the  miUing  busi- 
ness. If  that  is  not  compulsion,  I  do  not 
know  what  it  Is. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller].  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  win  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative).  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington].  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay";  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I 
would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore  withdraw 
my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fin.- 
bright],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Syb«-igton],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  absent 
because  of  Ulness. 


Atken 

Allott 

Beall 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Byrd,  Va. 

Case 

Church 

Dlrluen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 


Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Clark 

Cooper 

Ciirtls 

Douglas 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 

Gore 

Gruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 


Bennett 

Cotton 

Engle 

Pulbrlght 
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YEAS — 32 

Edmondson 

Pong 

Hlckenlooper 

Hruska 

Javits 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Keating 

Lauache 

McClellan 

Mechem 

Miller 

NAYS — 56 

Hill 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kennedy 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Mo. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McOee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING — 12 

Goldwater  Rlblcoff 

Hayden  Sparkman 

Kuchel  Symington 

Randolph  Young,  Ohio 


Morton 

Prouty 

Robertson 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smith 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams,  Del. 


Morse 
Moas 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Russell 

Smathers 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Walters 

WlUlams.  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


So    Mr.    Miller's    amendment    was 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
announce  that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  has  an  amendment  which 
he  Is  about  to  offer.  He  win  be  brief  In 
his  discussion  of  it.  He  desires  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment.  I  thought 
perhaps  Senators  would  like  to  remain 
in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  No.  431. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  8,  line 
1,  It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "Title  I — 
Cotton". 

On  page  19,  beginning  with  line  4,  it 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  all  down  through 
line  13  on  page  32,  as  foUows: 

TTTLE    n WHEAT 

Sec.  201.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law — 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  shall  not  proclaim  a  na- 
tional marketing  quota  for  the  1965  crop  of 
wheat  and  farm  marketing  quotas  shall  not 
be  In  effect  for  such  crop  of  wheat; 

( 2 )  the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  national 
acreage  allotment  for  the  1965  crop  of  wheat 
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wmc.  Shan  be  the  --^^^  ^Z'Z:^l^:Tn 
secretary  ^^^^^^'^^'J^l.^S  shall  not  be 
^^^rn^rtZ-nm:  mlUlon    five   hundred 

?  ^?!S  ^jSafm'^.ablSfng  State  acreage 
Ktrenrthe  acreage  seeded  r       ..e  pro^ 

ductlon  of  wheat  P^^^  ^^^f^^^'t^e  ^^e  acre- 
for  1965  for  any  farm  «ha"J'«j^*j^~  under 
age  of  wheat  determined  ^oj.  "^^  icrctary  for 
Se  regulauons  '^l^J' J^.'^.'^In^Ienis 
rrhTa  "•  ^a  ".aamnTat  the  end  o. 

'"4,"^"rairairrm'de  available,  begin- 

'"^"^TrL^eScrS*  a  special  acreage  re- 
nlng  with  the  1963  crop.  »    ►*     .„j       ^cres  as 

l?.S:nTK^natrori^p^^^^^^ 

vlded  for  in  this  sul«ectlo^  ^^^'I^Ke  ?ddl- 
acreage  reserve  shall  be  us^  t^  m  ^^ 

tlonal  allotments  '^o  <;°^'^\\^^°^3  determined 

^.v^JTi'sSemTfo    ^d^tlS^al  allotment  to 
by  the  S«creiary.  lui  allotment*  on  old 

„^e  """""f""  '"  '"on  wmch  »ne.t  h« 
.heat  '«'°>f  <;•- '.";S°«  seeded  to  one  or 

r°e  0,1^2  r^^.^^:^^'''!:"':'^'^''^'- 

,or  the  (arm  In  ««"  "'  ""/itll  ot  .ueh 

fo-Sntf^The'riftu ->:;■»-;; 

producing  crop,  f'^ly^/^e  "Ruction  of 

18  limited  oPP«^^""'*y/°ro^uclng  crop,  and 
an  -Alternative  lncon«jr^ucln8^^^^ 

r''  "  ^''ulr"  the  tZmenfof  additional 
farm    requires    me    a  reserve.    For 

acreage  from  the  »P-\*^^  ^^^Vr^fnts  here- 
the  purposes  of  nj";"*  '  s^all  not  In- 
rdVa'Sy-  S'r;;;pir"  .™op..nd  .»h.e- 

""f,",'  S't';on'3?4fS''i  ™«n<'«<'  "'  ■=''*°«- 

?;t'S«   in    eeShuSmg    count,    a=,e«e 

^■«n>™i    Se  """'.ra?,.'.?.  dl've?^ 
ductlon  ot  Wheat  plu.  the  ««««•  "^  „„. 

rteS^^nrarHSaracreage  allotment. 

appears,  and  ^y  lnser|^ng     «f«P\l^«,^  ^e 
the    third   sentence,   c'*"'* J"'.'' 
lanauaite  "any  subsequent  year  . 

X  Sctlon  334(g)  IS  amended  by  inserting 
••eicipt  19«6"  m  the  first  sentence  after  the 
language  ■in  1958  or  thereafter  . 

,5)  section  336  Is  amended  ^J  »^1*\^K 
out  "not  later  than  sixty  d»y»  .\'^I  '^^fi 
proclamation  Is  published  ^^^^^^^  J/^^^^^ 
keelster"  and  substituting  "not  later  than 
^K»Tl  of  the  calendar  year  ^  wWch  such 
JaJKnal  marketing  quota  is  P'°^"'^^  .^ 
(6)  section  339(a)(1)  is  amended  effec- 
tive only  with  respect  to  the  crops  planted  for 
Slrve«  in  1964  a^  1966.  to  read  as  follows. 
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■.(a)(1)   AS  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
whiat  marlceting  certificates  with  re»pecj^  ^^ 
anv  farm    the  producers  on  such  farm  shall 
S  required  to  divert  from  the  production  of 
whel?  to  an   approved  conservation  use  an 
TcreaKe  of  cropland  on  the  farm  equal  to  the 
number  of  acres  determined  by  multiply  ng 
the  fs^  acreage  allotment  by  the  diversion 
Jactor^nd   to  participate    In   any   program 
formulated  under  subsection  (b)   to  the  ex- 
teS^  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.     Such  di- 
version factor  shall  be  determined  by  dlvld 
mg  the  number  of  acres  by  which  the  na- 
tional   acreage    allotment   Is   reduced  ^low 
fifty-five    million    acres    by    the    number   oi 
acres  in  the  national  acreage  allotment. 

,7)   section  339(b)   »8  amended  (1)  by  in- 
-ertlng   after   the  first  sentence  the  follow 

r.:'.  -nnra-Sy -.«-«"  £-"' 

Ten  "nee    "for    wheat    not    accompanied    by 
SetTng   certificates"   after   "basic   county 

'TsTLTtron  339(h)  IS  amended  by  striking 
out  "jSTe  30    1963"  and  substituting  "June 

^°"<irLctlon  379b  is  amended  effective  only 
wlih^SScrto'the  crops  p.antedjo,  narvest 

"..r  379b"rwrarm::keUralIocatlon 
StTmau.  .m  w  used  """"'"th.'JSlS 

Ttt-e  I'  "^"'  ;i'^^^B 

*L"rcrs!;rr?he^pe*c«Sge   Wh,ch 

;uSt'  KeTn,  j^'f-SniSt-orhu-r,; 
f=sSS-n?eat'h; 

-  "fir^Pse-Xr.hrn.S- 
fnTSJrtu'il.nrnSL,  o?  hu.h.U  ny  the 

.<!«?. e^ltJ^rMpect  to  the  crop,  planted 
rhre.T.nthe?ale^dat^e^.9.,_and»y 

the  United  States".  ^  ^  k,  i.,.*rt. 

(11)   Section  379c  ( a )  Is  amended  by  iMert- 

lni"in?er  section  379c(b)  or"  after  'stored 

n    the   second   sentence:    by    changing   the 

SriSlat^he  end  of  the  second  sentence  to  a 

o^Terwlse  be  Issued  with  respect  to  the  farm 

^rrfuctlon-^^^^^ 

rher.e°U"S  -  and  by  addU^,  -  ^^-^! 
end  of  the  section  the  following:    The  f*"« 
my  shall,  in  accordance  with  such  regula- 
Tol  M  he  may  prescribe,  provide  for  the  Is- 
luanc^   of    do'mesuc    marketing   certificate. 


for  the  portion  of  the  wheat  marketing  allo- 
cation   ^presenting    wheat    ,"»e^  for    food 
oroducts    for    consumption    In    the    United 
ItS^^d  for  the  issuance  of  "PO't  /nar- 
k^lng   certificates    for    the    portion    of    the 
wheaf  marketing  allocation  used  ^or  "pon.^ 
(12)    Section  379c(b)    of   the  Agricultural 
Adjustment    Act    of    1938.    a.    amend^.    1» 
amended,  effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
cJ^p  planted  for  harvest  In  the  calendar  year 
1965.  by  adding  at  the  end  t^^eof  the  fol- 
lowing    "For  purposes  of  this  section,  but 
noV   for    purposes    of    diversion    payments 
under  subLct'lon  (b)    of  sectlSi  339.  a  pre. 
SScer  shall  be  deemed  not  to  ^aje  exceed^ 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  If  the 
acreage  In  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment does  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
Tarm  acreage  allotment  and  tbe^""°^;^  ° 
wheat  produced  on  the  acreage  In  excess  oi 
The  farm  acreage  allotment  !«  stored  i^^c- 
cordance  with  regulations  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary     The  amount  of  wheat  required  to  be 
Itored  hereunder  shall  be  an  amount  equal 
o° twice  the  normal  yield  of  w»>e^t  per  a„e 
established  for  the  farm  multiplied  by  the 
number  ofacres  of  such  crop  of  wheat  on  the 
?arm  In  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment 

:r^uch  crop  unless  the  P^o<Xuce'-^n^l%t 
ance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  sec 
retary     and     within     the     time     Pre«cHbed 
therein,  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
secretary  the  actual  production  of  such  crop 
of  wheS  on  the  farm.     If  such  actual  pro- 
duc'fon    is    so    established,    tbe    amount    o^ 
wheat  required   to   be  stored   shall  t>e   sucn 
Tctual  prSuctlon  less  the  actual  production 
of?he  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment Jmaed 
\^r,  th«.  nvpraee  vleld  per  acre  for  the  entire 
reat^crelgTlVthe  ?Lm     Pro^feaj^ 
ever   That  the  amount  of  wheat  "q""^***,  *° 
be  stoml  shall  not  be  larger  than  the  amount 
by   which   the    actual    production  «J   estab- 
fl^rd  exceeds  the  normal  Product  on  of  the 
farm  wheat  acreage  allotment.     At  t»^f  "'T* 
and  to  the  extent  of  any  depletion  In  the 
amount  Of  Wheat  so  stored,  except  depletion 
resulting    from    the    release   of   wheat    from 
SSge    on    account    of    underplantlng    or 
uSproductlon.  as  provided  below  or  dep^ 
tlon  resulting  from  some  cause  beyond  the 
controTof  the  producer,  the  Producer  sha^l 
pay  an  amount  to  the  Secretary  equal  ^  one 
and  one-half  times  the  value  of  the  wheat 
markeUng  certificates  Issued  with  respect  to 
X  farm  for  the  year  In  which  the  wheat  on 
Se  ac^age  In  excess  of  the  allotment  wa* 
nr^uced      Whenever  the  planted  acreage  o^ 
^ifthen  current  crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm 
is  less  than  the  farm  acreage  allotment^  the 
totaTamount  of  wheat   ^ro"!    any   previous 
croD.  stored  hereunder  or  stored  in  order  to 
avow  or^tpone  a  marketing  Q^ota  penalty 
=h»  1  he^«luced  by   that  amount  which  U 
Sual^  thTno*Snal%roductlon  of  the  num- 
ber of  acres  by  which  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment exceeds  the  planted  acreage,  and  when- 
?ier  the  actual  production  of  the  acreage  of 
wheat  is  less  than  the  normal  production  of 
The  ?Irm  acreage  allotment,  the  total  amount 

°bUX  ^r  ^n  o-dVtTrdrrarlS 

rn^t:^L?;i^« 
rrrm^L^^p^oiSoT^riirrar^-icS^^ 

*"°S*Slctlon  37»c(c)  l.  amended  to  read  a. 

'"■^rr^The   secretary   shall   determine  a^d 
nroclalm  for  each  marketing  year  the  face 
vSe  per  bushel  of  wheat  marketing  oertlfl 
cat«  ^e  face  value  per  bushel  of  dfmeeUc 
SStTficate.  shall  be  tje  amount  ^^^^^f^ 
level  of  price  support  for  wheat  ac com p 
by  domestic  certificate*  "c^ed.  the  level 
price  support  for  wheat  not  accompanied  oy 
StttficaSe.   (noncertmcate  wh^at) :   and  t^^ 
face  value  per  bushel  of  export  certin^ 
•hall  be  the  amount  by  which  the  i-vei 
prlii  ^PP^t  for  wheet  accompanied  by  ex 


port  certificates  exceeds  the  level  of  price 
support  for  noncertlflcate  wheat." 

14)  Section  379d(a)  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  the  first  and  last  sentence,  there- 
from and  (2)  by  striking  from  the  second 
sentence  remaining  "by  persons  other  than 
the  producer  to  whom  such  certificates  are 
Issued"  and  substituting  "by  any  person". 

(15)  Section  379d(b)  1.  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)   During  any  marketing  year  for  which 
a  wheat  marketing  allocation  program  U  In 
effect,   (I)    all  persons  engaged  In  the  proc- 
eMlng   of    wheat    Into   food    products   shall, 
prior  to  marketing  any  such  food  product  or 
removing  such  food  product  for  sale  or  con- 
sumption, acquire  domestic  marketing  cer- 
tificates equivalent  to  the  number  of  bushels 
of  wheat  contained  In  such  product  and  (II) 
all   persons  exporting  wheat  shall,   prior  to 
such  export,  acquire  export  marketing  certifi- 
cates equivalent  to  the  number  of  bushels 
so   exported.     In   order   to   expand   Interna- 
tional trade  In  wheat  and  wheat  fiour  and 
promote  equitable  and  stable  prices  there- 
for the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall, 
upon     the     exportation     from     the     United 
States  of   any  wheat  or  wheat  flour,  make 
a  refund  to  the  exporter  or  allow  him  a  credit 
against  the  amount  payable  by  him  for  mar- 
keting certificates.   In  such  amount   as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  make  United  States 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  generally  competitive 
In    the    world    market,    avoid    disruption    of 
world  market  prices,  and  fulfill  the  Interna- 
tional obllgaUons  of  the  United  States.    The 
Secretary   may    exempt   wheat   exported   for 
donation  abroad,  and  other  noncommercial 
exports  of  wheat  and  wheat  processed  for  use 
on  the  farm  where  grown  from  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection.    Marketing  certifi- 
cates shall  be  valid  to  cover  only  sales  or  re- 
movals for  sale  or  consumption  or  exporta- 
tlons  made  during  the  marketing  year  with 
respect  to  which  they  are  Issued,  and  after 
being  once  used  to  cover  a  sale  or  removal 
for  sale  or  consumption  or  export  of  a  food 
product  or  an  export  of  wheat  shall  be  void 
and  shall  be  disposed  of  In  accordance  with 
regulations     prescribed     by     the     Secretary. 
Notwithstanding    the    foregoing    provisions 
hereof,  the  Secretary  may  require  marketing 
certificates  Issued  for  any  marketing  year  to 
be  acquired  to  cover  sales,  removals,  or  ex- 
portatlons  made  on  or  after  the  date  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  In  which  wheat  har- 
vested in  such  calendar  year  begins  to  be 
marketed    as    determined    by    the    Secretary 
even  though  such  wheat  Is  marketed  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year,  and 
marketing    certificates    for    such    marketing 
year  shall  be  valid  to  cover  sales,  renewals,  or 
exportatlons  made  on  or  after  the  date  so 
determined  by  the  Secretary." 

(16)  Section  379d(d)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)  As  used  In  this  subtitle,  the  term 
•food  products'  means  flour,  semolina,  farina, 
bulgur.  beverage,  and  any  other  product  com- 
posed wholly  or  partly  of  wheat  which  the 
Secretary  may  determine  to  be  a  food  prod- 
uct." 

Sec.  203.  Section  107  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec  107  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  secUon  101  of  this  Act,  beginning  with  the 

1964  crop — 

"(1)   Price  support  for  wheat  accompanied 

by  domestic  certificates  shall  be  at  such  level 
not  lew  than  65  per  centum  or  more  than 
90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor 
as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  factors  specified 
In  section  401(b). 

"(2)  Price  support  for  wheat  accompanied 
by  export  certificates  shall  be  at  such  level 
not  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate,  taking  Into  consideration  the 
factors  specified  In  section  401(b). 


"(3)  Price  support  for  wheat  not  accom- 
panied by  marketing  certificates  shall  be  at 
such  level,  not  In  excess  of  90  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary 
determines  appropriate,  taking  Into  consid- 
eration competitive  world  prices  of  wheat, 
the  feeding  value  of  wheat  In  relation  to  feed 
grains,  and  the  level  at  which  price  support 
Is  made  available  for  feed  grains. 

"(4)  Price  support  shall  be  made  available 
only  to  cooperators:  and.  If  a  commercial 
wheat-producing  area  Is  established  for  such 
crop  price  support  shall  be  made  available 
only    In    the    commercial    wheat-producing 

■•  ( 5 )  Effective  with  respect  to  crops  planted 
for  harvest  In  the  calendar  year  1966  and  any 
subsequent  year,  the  level  of  price  support 
for  any  crop  of  wheat  for  which  a  national 
marketing  quota  Is  not  proclaimed  or  for 
which  marketing  quotas  have  been  disap- 
proved by  producers  shall  be  as  provided  In 

section  101. 

"(6)   A    'cooperator*   with   respect   to   any 
crop  of  wheat  produced  on  a  farm  shall  be 
a  producer  who  (1)   does  not  knowllngly  ex- 
ceed   (A)    the    farm    acreage    allotment    for 
wheat  on  the  farm  or  (B)  except  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  by  regulation  prescribe,  the  farm 
acreage    allotment   for   wheat  on   any   other 
farm  on  which  the  producer  shares  In   the 
production  of  wheat,  and  (II)  compiles  with 
the  land-use  requirements  of  section  339  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,    to   the   extent   prescribed   by   the 
Secretary.     Effective   with   respect   to   crops 
planted    for    harvest    In    the    calendar    year 
1966  and  any  subsequent  year.  If  markeUng 
quotas  are  not  In  effect  for  the  crop  of  wheat 
a   'cooperator'  with  respect  to  any  crop  of 
wheat  produced  on  a  farm  shall  be  a  pro- 
ducer  who  does   not   knowingly  exceed    the 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat.     No  pro- 
ducer shall   be   deemed  to  have   exceeded   a 
farm    acreage    allotment    for    wheat    If    the 
entire  amount  of  the  farm  marketing  excess 
is   delivered    to   the    Secretary   or   stored    In 
accordance    with    applicable    regulations    to 
avoid  or  postpone  payment  of  the  penalty, 
but   the    producer   shall    not   be    eligible    to 
receive  price  support  on  such  marketing  ex- 
cess.   No  producer  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
exceeded    the    farm    acreage    allotment    for 
wheat   on  any  other  farm,  if  such  farm  Is 
exempt  from  the  farm  marketing  quota  for 
such  crop  under  section  335.     No  producer 
shall   be   deemed   to   have   exceeded   a   farm 
acreage  allotment  for  wheat  If  the  production 
on  the  acreage  In  excess  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  Is  stored  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section   379c (b),  but  the  producer 
shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive  price  support 
on  the  wheat  so  stored." 

Sec.  204.  Section  407  of  the  Agrlcult\iral 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  amended,  effec- 
tive only  with  respect  to  the  marketing  years 
beginning  In  the  calendar  years  1964  and 
1965  by  striking  the  second  proviso  from  the 
third  sentence,  and  substituting:  "Providing 
further.  That  if  a  wheat  marketing  alloca- 
tion program  is  in  effect,  the  current  sup- 
port price  for  wheat  shall  be  the  support 
price  for  wheat  not  accompanied  by  market- 
ing certificates." 


At  the  end  of  the  bill  strike  out  the 
amendment  to  the  title. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

LIMtTATION  OF  DEBATE  ON  PENDING  AMEWDMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  whether  the  Senator  would  be 
amenable  to  the  suggestion  that  the  time 
on  the  amendment  now  pending  be  re- 
duced to  30  minutes.  15  minutes  to  a 
side. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  would  be  agree- 
able ;  15  minutes  to  a  side. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  that  the  time 
on  the  pending  amendment  be  limited  to 
30  minutes.  15  minutes  to  a  side?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  strike  out  the  wheat 
section  of  the  biU ;  that  is  to  say.  it  would 
do  away  entirely  with  the  wheat  section, 
leaving  only  the  cotton  section  in  the 
bill.  It  would  permit  the  consideration 
of  the  cotton  plan  separately,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  measure  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  would  per- 
mit a  vote  that  would  enable  Senators  to 
indicate  their  position  on  both  sections 
of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  What  the  Senator  is 
proposing  would  emasculate  the  wheat 
section.  I  ask  that  the  Senate  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  request  staff  members  to  cease 
conversation?  I  ask  the  Chair  expressly 
to  request  that  conversation  cease  all 
around  the  walls  of  the  Chamber.  We 
cannot  hear  what  is  going  on. 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
point  is  well  taken.    There  has  been  con- 
siderable   disorder    in    the    Chamber. 
Members  of  the  staff  who  are  entitled  to 
assist  Members  of  the  Senate  will  take 
their  places  and  refrain  from  interfering 
with  the  work  of  the  Senate.    The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  may  proceed. 
Mr.  TOWER.     Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.    I  am  de- 
lighted to  know  that  he  wishes  to  listen 
to  what  I  have  to  say.  since  he  is  one  of 
the  most  influential  and  effective  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.    I  am  delighted  to  note 
that  he  is  sufficiently  impressed  to  wish  to 
hear  what  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  President,  the  wheat  section  is  very 
unpopular.  It  is  very  unpopular  among 
wheatgrowers  generaUy;  certainly  the 
reaction  from  wheatgrowers  in  my  State 
has  been  most  unfavorable. 

It  would  amend  the  marketing  certifi- 
cate program,  which  was  rejected  in  last 
May's  referendum.  It  was  caUed  a  vol- 
untary program.  By  agreeing  to  comply 
with  the  wheat  acreage  allotments,  farm- 
ers would  receive  certificates  worth  about 
70  cents  a  bushel  on  four-fifths  of  the 
normal  yield. 

Added  to  the  market  price,  or  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  loan  of  $1.30 
a  bushel,  the  certificates  would  bring 
farmers  a  wheat  price  of  roughly  $2. 
The  May  proposal  of  $2  wheat  and  strict 
governmental  controls  was  rejected  na- 
tionwide in  a  national  referendum. 

Any  wheat  grown  by  farmers  who 
choose  not  to  participate  in  the  regula- 
tions would  be  without  price  support. 

The  plan  also  includes  provisions  for 
diversion  payments  to  encourage  reduced 
acreage. 

Some  costs  of  the  plan  would  be  paid 
by  wheat  users,  namely,  the  mills,  who 
ultimately  would  purchase  the  70-cent 
certificates.  The  mills  call  this  a  proc- 
essing tax.  Ultimately,  it  would  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

I  object  to  the  provision  on  the  ground 
that    it    would    throw    down    farmers' 
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throats  essentially  the  same  plan  they 
'^'S^y^^tlry  feature  depen<^,  upon 

thJSfscretion  of  ^^fP^^J^^^^U^'^^i: 
/<iiUiirp  which  could  be  expectea  to  uw 

-^TSi^^hS^f^ar^of^^^^^^^^^ 

r^?L^-"^an"v^-eti^°"n 
Sany   sippUes  and  demands   involved. 

Sme  vSies  in  surplus  and  some  m 

SS^ge^   A  catchall  wheat  bill  cannot 

dPal  with  the  varied  conunodity. 

U  ^ould  force  miUs  to  become  tax  col- 

^^Sr  the  plan  one-third,  roughly,  of 
the  producer  income  would  come  from 

%ir?X"un.ey  made  by  "Successful 
pj;i^ng"  magazine,  only  JO  Pm^ent  of 

the  wheatgrowers  ^"7^^^^ '^J^lnt  in- 
nian     On  the  other  hand.  56  percent  in 
diSed  they  wanted  less  Government  m 

""wf  S  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
fr^fng^riculture    from    Government 
sSdy  and  Government  control.    Un- 
ort^ately.  our  wheat  tamers  hav^  be- 
come  the  beneficiaries  of   the  Federal 
'cSernment  and  subordinated  to  it.    I 
believe  that  our  farm  lUs  could  Ipr  Uie 
most  part  be  resolved  if  we  would  start 
S^v^rS   in  the  direction  of  putting  all 
Sis^of  agriculture  back  into  a  market- 
?eg^t^^onomy.    Those  elements  of 
oS  agrarian  economy  that  are  not  con- 
trolled   and    subsidized    are    prospering 
verv  weU     Sickness  occurs  in  the  areas 
o?  apiculture  where  subsidy  and  con- 

^"'wSh'^' large  percentage  of  producer 
m^me  !n   the   form   of   govermnental 
benefits  and  conditional   payments  in- 
JoW^  in  the  certificate  processing  tax 
D?an    this  plan  would  be  voluntary  m 
?^e  Siy.'  The  marketing  QuoU  pen- 
aities  would  be  removed,  but  the  eco 
nom?c  compulsion  would  be  oven^wer^ 
ine     The    result    would    be    continuea 
^eezi^ot  production  in  a  pattern  no 
in  alinement  with  current  "market  re 
quiremente   and  continued   excesses  ol 
^me  qualities  of  wheat  with  shortages 
in  other  qualities  of  wheat. 
^""uSe  enact  the  wheat  section  we  sha^ 
be  compounding  the  growing  ills  that 
hav^resulted  from  the  wartime  expedi- 
ent ofboosting  agricultural  Production 
fn  marginal  land  and  land^  formerly  no 
in  iise     We  have  perpetuated  this  war 
t^rprogrLn  to  the  extent  that  we  now 
have  a  vast  overproduction. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  senators  from  New  York 
fMr  JAvrrs  and  Mr.  KiatingI  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  TOWER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York^ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
^r  from  Texas  for  these  reasons  .In  the 
flrat  Dlace  the  wheat  farmers  in  the 
mTv  21  1963.  referendum  voted  over- 
whelmingly against  a  wheat  program^ 
similar  to  the  one  now  proposed,  in 
N^  York^  only  31.5  percent  of  our  wheat 
farmers  supported  a  certificate  program. 


T  aeree  that  the  incentives  provided  In 
^ts  ^posal  are  so  great  that  farmers 
win  hl^r^eat  difficulty  not  participat- 
r^\  ^?;'er'efore.  this  is./-  aU  practica 

.--er^ust  aS??veXu?h  d^ei^ed 
-^is\rarp?og^r;°rc^nstitutes  an 
pffSt  toXw  the  same  old  furrow  which 
ha?  Produced  overwhelming  surplu^s 
aSd  enormous  expenditures  by  the  tax- 

'^%^^  never  believe  In  opposing  some- 
thing ma  sterile  way  without  endeavor- 
Sg  to  suggest  a  constructive  alterna- 
tive This  wheat  program  ^s  ^ot  the 
rSt  prescription  for  the  nvl"»ons  of 
consumers,  or  the  farmers  of  New  York 

whom  I  represent.  balance  be- 

Tn  mv   iudgment,  a  fair  balance  uc 
twJ^n^he  fam  population  and  the  con- 

S^brd^s^ruTn^^^^: 

waTs  S  ^hich  Sey  can  earn  a  living: 
Ixpanded  development  of  the  food-  or- 
oeace  program  under  Public  Law  wj, 
rmeaningful  research  program  to  dls- 
So^er   grelter   industrial  uses   of   farm 

Itks^S^  S%ti^crwe°^are"dr 
S,w  .^tht  high  fixed  price  support  pro- 

^'^r'Vbinic  that  four-part  of  the  program 
i.  riKnd  fair  Soth  for  the  consuming 
it>J/«?ral  elements  in  our  country. 
TshaU  woTfor  it  and  it  is  toward  that 
en  J  tliaT  I  support  the  amendment  of  the 

^TthaniTe  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr  TOwSl.    I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 

^Tr^  ^^X^IN^MrPr^es^ent^^^^  a 

Er^i?i^s^^-s^=^t 

'^-S^SefatoT/rom  Illinois  [Mr.  Dikk- 
srJf  Perhaps  better  than  any  of  us  have 
Tne-.Tas  Thown  the  ^aUacy  of  caiung 
this  a  voluntary  program.  As  my  coi 
fe'^igue  from  New  York  has  -.c^^nNe- 
York  15  239  farmers,  or  68 '2  Percent  "i 
mJi  votmg.  opposed  this  same  program 

^^^r^r^P^Se^nts  of  rrat  program 
no?be?ore^he  Senate^sa^  this^s  a  v^^^^^^^^^ 

rthHCuy  wmc^  t^e  S^ator  f^m 
niinois  had.  that  it  is  hotWng  of  the 
kind  It  is  compulsory  on  the  miUer  to 
buy  a  certificate  before  he  can  mill  a 
bushel  of  wheat.  ^,«„  .    „«^ 

The  wheat  title  of  H.R.  6196  is  com- 
plexly unacceptable.    Essentially  these 
wheat  proposals  are  Identical  to  those 
presented  to   the  wheatgrowers  In  th^ 
referendum  of  last  May.    We  all  know 
the  results  of  that  referendum  in  which 
the  f^m?r  rejected  the  wheat  certificate 
plL  and  the  accompanying  acreage  al- 
Totments  and  marketing  Quotas  -'°'^jiJJ,\ 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  15.239  farm 
ers  or  68.5  percent  of  those  voting,  op- 
ToseS  the  program.    That  vote  evidenc^ 
the  wheat  farmers'  desire  to  be  free  to 
mfk^  their  own  farming  decisions  and 


to  have  a  gradual  return  to  the  patterns 
of  free  Initiative. 

There  are  those  who  say  the  farmers 
voted  against  the  program  only  because 
they  were  promised  new  wheat  legisla- 
tion    While  I  favor  the  consideration  of 
wheat  legislation  which  will  give  effect  to 
the  farmers'  vote.  I  cannot  agree  that 
the  vote  indicated  any  support  for  this 
kind  of  a  wheat  bill.    Moreover.  If  the 
vote  was  a  mandate,  why  do  we  wait  until 
the  last  minute  before  starting  to  con- 
sider this  legislation?     This  strikes  me 
as  effective  use  of  scare  psychology  to 
force   more   emergency,   stopgap   legis- 
lation. 

In  my  judgment  this  legislation  com- 
pletely   repudiates    whatever    mandate 
was  implicit  m  the  vote  of  less  than  a 
vear  ago     The  conscientious  chairman 
of  the  Agriculture  and  Pfestry  Com- 
mittee has  candidly  stated  that  this  is 
the  same  approach  as  contained  m  the 
Food  and  Agricultural  Act  of  1962-^^6 
committee  report  concedes  this  similar- 
ity also.    But  still  It  is  insisted  by  some 
that  this  Is  a  new  voluntary  program. 
Mr  President,  the  time  has  come  when 
we  should  apply  truth-ln-labellng  stand- 
ards to  our  legislation.     To   designate 
this  program  as  voluntary  is  completely 
misleading  to  all.    This  Is  the  same  con- 
coction which  was  handed  to  the  farm- 
ers last  year  and  found  unpalatable^   if 
the  label  Is  to  be  the  sole  test.  Perhaps 
we  should  designate  It  as  the  wea  th- 
producing  farm  bill  of  1964.    Or.  it  might 
be  designated  as  the  antlpoverty  farm 
bin  of  1964.    That  should  make  It  fully 
acceptable  to  everyone  except  those  will- 
ing to  look  into  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
This  legislation  makes  compliance  wlUi 
acreage  controls  imposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  a  prerequisite  for 
producer   eligibility  for  price  supports, 
marketing  certificates  and  diversion  pay- 
ments    Price  supports  between  65  and 
90  percent  of  parity-$1.65  to  $2^25-are 
provided   for  participants  on   dome^^ 
food  wheat.     Price  support  on  export 
l^at  IS  to  be  at  a  figure  not  m  excess 
of  90  percent  of  parity— $2J25^      ,  •,  in 
loday  in  terms  of  a  basic  subsidy  of  $1.30 
a  bushel  with  a  domestic  wheat  certifi- 
cate of  70  cents  per  bushel  and  an  export 
certificate  of  25  cents  per  bushel.    What 
thV  range  of  support  will  be  tomorrow 
nobody  knows. 

The  total  effect  of  this  legislation  for 
the  farmer  Is  to  force  him  to  participate. 
Those  involved  In  the  processing  of  do- 
mestic wheat  and  the  export  of  wheat 
Tre  required  to  acquire  certificates  cov- 
ering the  amount  of  wheat  purchased.   If 
the  f afmeTdoes  not  participate,  he  wUl 
be  re^rTctid  to  selling  his  wheat  for  feed 
nurSses    This  Is  hardly  a  voluntary  de- 
^.sISTto  participate.    Rather,  this  Is^ 
attempt  to  achieve  indirectly  what  was 
impossible  to  accomplish  direct  y. 

The  farmers  voted  against  the  wheat 
certificate  system.    We  show  our  resP^t 
for  this  expression  of  their  desires  by 
proposing  the  Imposition  of  a  wheat  c^- 
Uflc^e  program  on  them.    And  this  time 
we  win  not  even  permit  the  plan  to  be 
voted  upon  by  the  farmers.    There  is  ao 
l^t^no  justification  Jor  tms  ^-^^J  ^ 
unwanted  legislation  and  I  cannot  give  n 
my  support. 


The  wheat  certificate  plan  is  nothing 
less  than  a  bread  tax  for  the  consumer. 
I  do  not  blame  the  farmers  for  this.  It 
Is  frequently  the  middleman  who  profits 
the  most.  But  consumers  win  eventually 
wind  up  paying  the  bill  anyway.  It  is 
certain  that  certificate  costs  will  in  time 
force  an  increase  in  bread  prices. 

This  legislation  Is  an  open  invitation 
for  black  market  wheat  in  this  country. 
Can  there  be  doubt  in  anybody's  mind 
that  nonparticlpants  are  going  to  offer 
their  wheat  to  millers  and  exporters  at 
prices  below  the  certificate  level?  If  the 
miner  Is  required  to  buy  certificates  at 
70  cents  per  bushel  to  insure  a  $2  price, 
is  he  not  going  to  be  tempted  to  buy  good 
wheat  from  a  noncompMer  at  $1.50  a 
bushel?  For  the  sener.  this  would  be 
20  cents  above  his  return  for  the  wheat 
as  feed  grain.  To  overcome  black  mar- 
ket operations,  we  would  nave  to  set  up 
a  24-hour-a-day  surveaiance  system. 
And  an  Agricultural  Department  of  In- 
vestigation would  make  this  program 
prohibitively  exoensive. 

In  leap  year  when  custom  has  it  that 
the  ladies  propose  to  the  men.  it  might 
not  be  inappropriate  for  Congress  to 
reverse  its  customary  approach  to  farm 
legislation.  This,  of  course,  would  re- 
quire us  to  consider  the  total  problem 
rather  than  jumping  to  the  old  grab  bag. 
The  wheat  farmer  in  the  referendum 
of  last  year  voted  for  greater  freedom. 
Congress  should  be  responsive  to  this  ex- 
pression of  farmers.  The  time  is  at  hand 
to  free  our  farmers  from  the  daily  con- 
cern with  increased  regulation  and  con- 
trol of  their  lives  and  businesses.  Of 
course  we  cannot  abolish  subsidies  over- 
night. But  we  should  start  to  work  right 
now  for  a  gradual  transition  to  the  mar- 
ket system.  Unless  we  move  in  the  right 
direction,  we  are  never  going  to  escape 
from  a  system  of  decisionmaking  in 
V/ashington  and  we  wni  never  achieve 
long-range  stabHlty  In  the  agricultural 
sector.  Fanure  to  take  the  initial  step 
in  wheat  legislation  wni  be  a  repudiation 
of  the  farmers'  mandate  to  Congress. 
Our  role  must  be  one  of  assistance,  not 
one  of  strong-armed  Insistence  that  the 
farmer  subm't  to  judgments  made  for 
him  in  Washington. 

The  real  problem  in  wheat,  as  in  other 
areas  of  agriculture,  is  not  abundance, 
but  the  failure  to  develop  worldwide 
markets  for  the  food  we  produce.  When 
we  think  of  millions  of  people  starving  in 
the  world,  people  to  whom  a  balanced 
diet  is  an  incredible  dream,  it  seems  al- 
most immoral  for  us  to  be  devoting  so 
much  of  our  time  to  restricting  produc- 
tion and  so  little  to  distributing  it  where 
it  Is  needed. 

Regimentation  of  the  farmer  will  not 
bring  us  any  closer  to  solution  of  this 
basic  problem.  The  wheat  legislation  to- 
day does  not  chart  any  new  direction 
toward  ultimate  solution.  In  my  judg- 
ment the  time  has  come  when  Congress 
must  supply  the  initiative. 

On  Wednesday,  the  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee 
gave  assurances  that  the  committee 
would  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  152.  which  I  cosponsored.  In 
my  judgment  this  resolution  which  pro- 
vides for  the  estabUshment  of  a  broadly 
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representative  Commission  on  the  Re- 
vision of  Federal  Agricultural  Laws  and 
Programs,  offers  the  only  hope  we  have 
for  a  new  and  sound  approach  to  our 
chronic  agricultural  problems. 

Does  Congress  really  know  what  it  is 
doing  with  its  makeshift,  emergency 
legislation?  Has  it  strengthened  the 
position  of  the  Independent  farmer? 
There  Is  grave  doubt  In  my  mind. 

It  is  In  the  Interest  of  all  Americans, 
not  only  farmers,  to  have  a  sound  agri- 
cultural economy.  Aside  from  the  most 
important  human  elements  involved 
here,  it  is  obvious  that  the  entire  econ- 
omy is  affected  by  the  wen -being  of  agri- 
culture. We  cannot  keep  enacting  the 
old  type  of  proposals  and  expect  any  im- 
provement   in    the    farmer's    economic 

plight. 

The  proposed  commission  will  permit 
a  much-needed  constructive  analysis  of 
the  entire  agricultural  economy  and  a 
determination  of  the  type  of  legislation 
which  will  Insure  strength  both  to  the 
farming  sector  and  the  entire  economy. 
The  problems  must  be  redefined,  reana- 
lyzed, and  reconsidered  soon. 

Unless  we  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  ag- 
riculture problem,  we  have  lost  the  day 
for  the  American  farmer.  Establish- 
ment of  the  Commission  on  the  Revision 
of  Federal  Agricultural  Laws  and  Pro- 
grams is  the  legislative  road  we  must 
travel  if  we  are  to  provide  longrun  an- 
swers for  our  wheat  farmers  and  the  en- 
tire agricultural  commodity.  I  fully  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  be  in  a  position  to 
initiate  this  approach  to  the  farm  prob- 
lem during  this  session. 

When  the  leadership  decided  to  push 
this  farm  bill  before  the  consideration 
of  civil  rights  legislation  it  was  contended 
that  the  measure  must  be  enacted  by  the 
end  of  the  first  week  of  March,  before 
the  planting  season  for  wheat.  If  this 
assertion  was  correct,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  wheat  title  of  the  bill  has  become 
academic.  Obviously,  no  wheat  legisla- 
tion can  clear  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  be  signed  into  law  within  this  dead- 
line. 

The  cotton  title  Is  in  a  different  situ- 
ation because  the  other  body  has  already 
acted  on  a  cotton  bin.  But  appending 
a  new  wheat  control  program  to  this  cot- 
ton proposal  will  kUl  any  chance  that 
even  the  cotton  bill  could  be  signed  into 
law  before  Its  planting  season.  Accord- 
ingly. I  believe  we  should  strike  the 
wheat  provisions  in  title  and  deal  only 
with  the  critical  cotton  textUe  problem  at 
this  stage,  whne  there  is  stUl  time  to 
act. 

Even  without  any  wheat  legislation 
this  year,  there  is  no  reason  why  wheat 
prices  should  dip  to  the  level  of  $1.25 
unless  Secretary  Freeman  wills  it.  The 
estimated  production  for  1964  is  a  total 
supply  of  1.959  minion  with  requirements 
of  between  1,850  to  1,900  million  bushels 
for  domestic  reserve,  domestic  use  and 
exports,  without  including  an  estimate 
on  exports  to  the  Communist  countries. 
With  this  estimated  balance  of  supply 
and  demand,  there  is  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect anything  other  than  a  good  market 
for  producers.  The  only  thing  which 
would  drive  the  price  down  would  be 
the  decision  of  Secretary  Freeman  to  sen 
CCC  carryover  supplies. 


Furthermore,  section  332,  paragraph  C 
of  the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act  pro- 
vides that  when  there  is  a  "material  in- 
crease In  the  demand  for  wheat" — a  sit- 
uation we  appear  to  be  encountering — 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  termi- 
nate the  national  marketing  quota.  If 
marketing  quotas  are  terminated,  the 
Secretary  can  make  compliance  with 
acreage  allotments  a  condition  for  price 
supports.  If  marketing  quotas  are  not 
proclaimed,  section  107  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  provides  that  if  the 
Secretary  requires  compliance  with  acre- 
age allotments  as  a  condition  for  price 
supports,  support  shall  be  from  75  to  90 
percent  of  parity.  This  means  the  Sec- 
retary can  support  wheat  from  $1.89  to 
$2.27  per  bushel  in  1965.  An  announce- 
ment of  the  1965  support  level  would  cer- 
tainly insure  reasonable  prices  for  wheat 
in  1964. 

The  proposed  wheat  legislation  is  not 
wanted  by  the  wheat  farmer  and  is  not 
needed  to  insure  the  present  level  of 
wheat  prices.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
strike  title  II  from  the  bUl. 

The  bill  should  go  to  the  other  body 
as  a  cotton  program — a  program  on 
which  the  House  has  acted.  I  hope  that 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas,  with  which  my  col- 
league and  I  are  in  full  accord  and  have 
joined  with  him  as  cosponsors.  wni  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
should  like  to  take  half  a  minute  to  say 
to  my  Republican  colleagues  that  a  vote 
for  this  amendment,  to  strike  out  the 
wheat  section  of  this  bni  would  leave 
the  compulsory  wheat  legislation  which 
the  farmers  turned  down  last  year  In 
effect.  This  is  more  to  their  dislike  than 
the  program  proposed  to  be  stricken.  If 
the  amendment  also  provided  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  Compulsory  Wheat  Certificate 
Act,  It  might  make  more  sense,  particu- 
larly to  those  who  do  not  believe  In  any 
program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  in  order  to  min  any  wheat, 
a  miller  or  processor  would  have  to  buy 
certificates  and  use  them  to  augment  the 
price  to  the  grower  to  the  extent  of  70 
cents  a  bushel? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  correct;  but  in  doing  so,  he  would  be 
buying  wheat  at  the  same  price  as  be- 
fore. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Also,  In  order  to  sell 
the  wheat  to  the  miner  for  processing 
into  flour  for  domestic  consumption,  the 
grower  would  have  had  to  accept  the 
so-called  volimtary  program? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  No;  he 
would  not.  The  farmer  who  wants  to 
stay  out  of  it  has  nothing  to  worry  about. 
He  can  sen  an  the  wheat  he  produces 
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on  the  cash  ™rK«.    He  h;j.  no  obU»a- 
Sr'e°.?eTmari'tco?rt/o.sLpenaUies 

"mJ  tower     Mr^  president,  I  yield  1 

n.mite^j2^"-^/-Se-rnt.  tne 
.„^^,rL^of.he  Wheat  secUon  o,  the 
bin  can  be  underscored  m  light^^^  ^^.^^ 

Tw  SfproSfem  S  ren"-ty  and  not 
solely  at  shprt  range  ^^^^ 

situation.  .    .  _„♦,  m  an  As- 

^^iedTre^ 3  sp\?c"  w^^ch  Appeared 

^eb'ua'ry    13    in    the    Waterloo.    Iowa. 

^^L^efme  Quote  from  that  article: 

Tne   Apiculture   OeP-t-ent  agreed   wUh 
some  of  its  critics  Thursday   uia 
version  of  Us  feed  grain  W*"^  ^^„,  Respite 
to  reduce  surpluses  of   the^gj^ai  ^^^^^ 

an  expenditure  ^^^f^T^'/^^^tment  pays 

Under  the  ?'»«"'"   *^*^7orn  sorghum 

farmers  ^o^f -/ /'^^'e^^/u^^T "s^o'  hold 

grain,  and  barley.  ^|,,\*Lj/su;pius  can  be 

Departments  economic  res^^r*^" 
the^eserve  and  ^^'[P  "^^'^J^'^r-neit  (itober 
fJnl^b^'Kt ^he's/m^r  .Sgntly  larger 
than  last  year's. 

Tn  Other  words,  adding  to  the  feed 

of  Agriculture  is  saying  it  cannot  over- 

^TsoTrh^d  Irlo^Point  out  a  warn- 
ing sounded  by  Washington  State  Um- 

is^n  rr-^uarruf  of^si 

''TasTunanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
HobsS^s  article  entitled  "Wheat  Short, 
age  Ahead''"  be  printed  in  the  Recoro 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arucie 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

WHEAT  SHORTAGE  AHEAD? 

( By  Karl  Hobson ) 
prSah!?  m  the  ne.t  coup,,  of  J^'- ^f^^^J 

»„.«„  in  the  p...  ;j4~v^'-cr;'r 

?S1?u''.?m'cV/.i."o?-.^  mimon  »u.h..,  per 
''?;,..,„  a«.,.h.  US. Oo..r„me„.__-,-^^^ 
?ii  tn.n  one.(ourth  ol  the  1""""  ^     .  ^„ 

,„-s:srr.r.Co  '."sxs  p-^^rn 

The  toiai  *"'  -   billion  bushels  to  9rJ 

1890;    going  from  2.9   Duiio"   uu  ^ 

billion. 
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world  population  doubled  J-^^^^^.^e 
now.  going  from  ^ '|^J^\^i°{^,,P  e,%rt8  pre- 
^J.T'^Ll  thi  world  JSpulatlon  will  double 
iainTe'bUiron.  in'TeL  t*^-  ^je-^^^^, 
■^Wheat  is  winning  -J-Jff X"nSd  'teTdlly 
diet,  world  ""°',*X\t  Sound  per  capita 
lT^::'X7n\Te^^y^^^^  By  the  lat* 
1950S  the  rate  doubled  balance  with 

prjrn"n°!hn^P^.«J-',r 

record  known  what  was  going  on? 

Why  haven  t  we  ^nown  wn» 

r:e^r.'„'rX-re"nr/h'ri«o„  to  th. 

rest  of  the  world^  ^  this 

Short    crops    in    Russia    a  ^^^^  ^^^ 

year-areas  ^ ha t  norma Uy  p  ^^^^  ^^^^.^ 

world's  wheat-are  wax  ng  f  billion 

world  wheat  crop  J"^/  ^^^^  ""f,  i°.  u  will  cut 
bushels  short  of  last  >««'."/'.•, 

-,rei.rort'ie  *:„^rJf•  -« -- 

,..gger,  the  ""«?'"  '°„",„*rg.t  .  r...  o, 
ot  the  century.  It  «a»  "jS'^'V* ,„„„,,  rate 

?,"'oie'rrp:rc'.„%'r;e.nn'r».uchh.s,e, 
"»"r'rrto-fi»tr;n-sSo',s: 

years  from  1890  to  is»^".t»  averace  of  10 
L  the  world  ^'^"^^^^f^/t^be  940? the  in- 
miUion  per  Ve^'  ,,.^'''1 '"    vear     But  In  the 

[•Se.JS.rSur!fur.'p»v.St- 

^^^°^  ^  „— irt  to  sleo  the  increase  up 

We  may  soon  need  to  step  "-^  j^^ce 

to   250   million    *>"«,^;>,^ J^to  get^long  on 
many  of  the  world  s  people  to  rc^ 

less  bread  noMlble'     Probably 

„  »_:-S  rth'":;rrurC-ed  .nethod. 
'"i"„rsrS.ortr,.product.no,.h..t 
LT-Sedr^'nSir  er.he,edrou..h 
irequently  "'"S' "°P  f  ^^S  „.tom  keep. 

:hfBi'^Hu-r»s,^^ 

r»rrer'.Ter'°tr.Cc'hS;...rt,>- 

-;:,rrhU'rorrh„"Se^"w^r"tif.n.o.t 

,„U,.  Ailstan   China,  and  Ro»la  llnd  way. 

r»U  mo^gU.  ahroad  »  '"••..."^'/J'S 

parn  the  foreign  exchange  they  will  neea  w 

buy    iheat    from   North    America   and    Aus- 

''^slnce  the  end  of  World  War  II.  both  Eu- 
ro?^  a^d' America   have  done   a   great  dea 

to^maKe   world   ^^^^^--ItTmB    tren'd    Is 
am    optimistic       I    '^f  .,^5^,^"'   ^  we  slip 

:.o'th?;V''u  of  ^'.'  -r.d  -U,  r.  hungry. 


Mr    TOWER      Mr    President.  1   am 

-"-^frirt^r%--ufh"Dai 

STta  win  vieTd  bfcrthe  remainder  o<  hU 

ti"^^     ,,  r^rwTVTifi     The  Senator  from 
«ri^^.«vcjj^ha.  made  the 

case  for  the  opponents  very  *e" 

'='Sfr%TErM?.'?r^eSt.Iyield 

^'?-«™!aF4Ee'tLr^ 

rave"°t;e'nTrS  aid  tVe  clerk  will 

"iilie  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

■■"Ui.  noMINICK  iwhen  his  name  wm 
cauid.  on  mis  .ote.  I  have  a  pair  with 
SeS-nator  from  Missouri  IM^  Sv-n-C; 

^^ '  ,"  '"tftmrhe  wo"ld  v^  "nay." 
?,Twe're"atTirty  .^  vo°te,  I  would  vote 

■■^^M'r"  iSlufwf  .wherhis   name   wj. 

?SIherto7^--rS£ 

sas  w^re  present  and  voting       ^  ^^^ 

The  roUcall  was  concluded 

M^    HTOPHREY     I   announce   m. 

*^  ^rZ  Sofrroriilz^naTMr. 

"-- SShrrat'^;-^i>- 

fM""  YoS"=l  a«  absent  on  omclal  busi- 
^-alsoannouiiceth^t  the  S,7U,r  from 

West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph  i 

"ITurtherSunce  that  the  Senator 
fromCaWomla  IMr.  EnoleI  Is  necessar- 

'Vmrther  announce  that^ '<  P^^^J'. 

»,^-ia^YrH'r;.o^"„r;o'rvo» 
^°.l°\?o^  utah^^°sr.rl'  z 

I  Mr.    OoLDWATERl    are   necessaruy 
''n  present  and  voting,  the  Senator^rom 

Utah    IMr.    B-^"7il^Slc„,.l    woiw 
from   California    iMr.   Ktjcheli 

each  vote  "yea."  ., 

The  result  was  announced-yeas  42. 

nays  46.  as  follows: 

INo.  68Leg.l 
I  TEAS— 43 

Fong 
Oor* 

Hart 
Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

HrusKa 

Javlts 

Jordan. Idaho 

Keatlnc 

Kennedy 

Lausche 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Mechem 

NAYS— 46 

Byrd  W.Va 

Carlson 

Cooper 


Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bble 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Byrd,  Va 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clarlc 

Dtrksen 

Dodd 


AlKen 

Bayh 

Burdlck 


Miller 

Morton 

Pastore 

Pell 

Rlblcoft 

Robertson 

Saltonartall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smith 

Tower 

Walters 

Williams.  N.J 

Williams.  Del. 


Curtis 

Douglas 

Eastland 


19  6U 

Edmondson 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Oruenlng 

Hartke 

Hill 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnwton 

Jordan, N  C 

Long.  Mo 

Long,  La. 


Bennett 

Cotton 

Domlnlck 

Bngle 
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Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovem 

Metcalf 

Monroney 

Morse 

Moae 

Mundt 

Nelson 

NeubergeiT 

NOT  VOTING — 12 


Pearson 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Russell 

Smathers 

Spartunan 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Yarborough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 


Pulbrlght 
Goldwater 
Hayden 
Kuchel 


Muskle 
Randolph 
Symington 
Young,  Ohio 


So  Mr.  Tower's  amendment  (No.  431) 
to  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  rejected. 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected.  ^     ,    , 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ed- 
mondson m  the  chair) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Minesota. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  .     .  , 

Mr  KEATING.    Mr.  President.  I  move 

to  strike  out  on  page  17.  Unes  20  and  21. 

subsection  (5). 
The  amendment  would  strike  out  the 

following  language : 

(6)   Subsection  (b)  (13)  (B)   of  section  301 

of  the  Act  is  amended  by  deleting  the  whole 

"cotton  or". 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  on  the  pending  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
20  minutes.  10  minutes  to  a  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  take  10  minutes,  and  shall  withdraw 
the  amendment  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks. 

IJT  us  HAVE  MORE  LIGHT  ON  THE  HEAT  PROBLEM 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
discussion  of  meat  imports  and  the  im- 
position of  quotas  for  Imported  meat,  I 
noted  with  great  interest  the  fact  that 
the  administration  appears  to  be  formal- 
ly opposing  legislative  action  to  restrict 
meat  imports.  Indeed.  I  voted  against 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  This  reluctance  to  sup- 
port quotas  In  one  area  contrasts  very 
sharply  with  the  willingness— in  fact  the 
eagerness — of  the  administration  to  con- 
tinue a  drastic  import  quota  :iystem  in 
another  area.    I  refer  to  residual  oil. 

Mr.  President,  for  many  years  I  have 
been  opposing  this  quota  which  has  the 
direct  effect  of  raising  fuel  and  utility 
costs  for  many  east  coast  users.  These 
quotas,  which  force  east  coast  utilities 
and  fuelsuppliers  to  resort  to  higher  cost 
fuels  or  methods  of  power  production. 
are  a  serious  hardship  and  considerable 
additional  expense  to  east  coast  con- 
sumers. 

But.  Mr.  President,  what  many  tax- 
payers all  across  the  country  do  not  real- 


ize is  that  these  quotas  are  a  serious  ad- 
ditional drain  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. ,  ^     ^ 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Mr.   President,   a 

parliamentary  Inquiry.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  What  is  the  pend- 
ing business?  Is  the  Senate  considering 
oil  or  cotton  and  wheat ' 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  pending  amend- 
ment Is  to  strike  out.  on  page  17.  lines 
20  and  21. 

The  General  Services  Administration, 
for  instance,  has  the  responsibiUty  of 
supplying  heat  to  Federal  and  District 
governmental  buildings  in  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area.  This  calls  for 
approximately  1.5  mUlion  barrels  an- 
nually and  GSA  calculates  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  continued  refusal  by  the  Interior 
Department  to  give  GSA  direct  access  for 
foreign  residual  oil  imports,  the  Govern- 
ment is  paying  $700,000  annually  more 
for  fuel  in  Washington  alone  than  would 
be  the  case  if  the  present  residual  oil 
import  quota  system  were  abolished. 

Mr.  President,  President  Johnson  has 
transferred  authority  over  national  oil 
policies  to  the  Interior  Department,  tra- 
ditionally a  bulwark  of  support  for  the 
oil  Industry  which  shows  little  concern 
for  the  needs  of  the  consumers  or.  it 
now  appears,  of  the  Federal  Government 
itself.  In  complete  disregard  of  the  rest 
of  the  Government's  efforts  to  save 
money,  the  Interior  Department  is  con- 
tinuing restrictive  policies  which  have 
the  direct  effect  of  increasing  Govern- 
ment and  consumer  costs. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  President 
Johnson  for  trying  to  save  the  taxpay- 
ers one  or  two  thousand  dollars  by  re- 
ducing the  light  bills  at  the  White  House, 
but  I  must  respectfully  suggest  that  he 
could  save  the  taxpayers  a  good  deal 
more  money— at  least  $700,000  for  heat- 
ing costs  in  the  city  of  Washington  alone 
—merely  by  depriving  the  Interior  De- 
partment of  its  arbitrary  and  unreasona- 
ble veto  over  the  fuel  requirements  of 
both  Goveriunent  and  industry. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  explain  to 
the  taxpayers  of  New  York  and  the 
thousands  of  Government  employees  in 
upstate  New  York  who  are  losing  their 
jobs  as  a  result  of  so-called  Government 
economy  moves  that  this  economy  does 
not  extend  to  Washington.  D.C.,  and 
that,  in  fact,  the  Interior  Department 
flatly  refuses  to  permit  any  economies  at 
all  to  be  made  if  they  are  to  be  made  at 
the  expense  of  oil  or  other  fuel  interests. 
This  is  an  obvious  case  of  the  public  in- 
terest being  sacrificed  for  private  inter- 
ests. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I,  for  one,  would  like  to 
see  more  light  in  Washington— a  clear 
spotlight — on  discriminatory  practices 
of  the  Interior  Department  which  cost 
the  taxpayers  thousands  and  thousands 
of  times  what  is  being  saved  on  the 
White  House  electric  bill. 

This  is  one  field  In  which  the  Ameri- 
can public  does  not  want  to  be  kept  In 
the  dark  and  on  which  a  little  more  light 


from  the   White  House  would  be   ex- 
tremely illuminating. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include,  following  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  the  text  of  an  editorial  In  the 
New  York  Times  entitled  "Making  Oil 
Policy,"  and  a  memorandum  specifically 
detalliiig  the  Increased  costs  that  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  bear  as  a  result  of 
the  Interior  Department's  favoritism  to 
the  oil  industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  memorandum  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Making  Oil  Policy 
When  President  Johnson  decided  to  trans- 
fer authority  over  national  oil  policy  from 
the  White  House  to  the  Interior  Department, 
we  questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  move.     Un- 
derstandably, the  President  wanted  to  keep 
the  powerful  oil  lobby  at  arm's  length.     But 
oil  policy  is  too  important  to  be  left  to  any 
single  department,  which  might  find  it  much 
more  difficult  than  the  White  House  to  resist 
the  oil  lobby's  pressures. 

Joe  T  Dlckerson  has  now  been  appointed 
to  head  Interior's  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas,  the 
bureau  mainly  responsible  for  setting  oil 
policy  There  Is  no  question  about  Mr.  Dick- 
erson's  qualincatlons  as  an  oil  expert.  He 
has  been  engaged  in  the  oil  business  since 
1923  Since  1960  he  has  been  executive  vice 
president  of  Mld-Contlnent  Oil  and  Gas  As- 
sociation, an  exceedingly  active  element  In 
the  oil  lobby.  Mr.  Dlckerson  himself  has 
been  a  registered  lobbyist,  and  was  recom- 
mended for  his  post  with  the  Interior  De- 
partment by  the  National  Petroleum  Council, 
a  group  composed  entirely  of  oil  company 
executives. 

Lobbying  Is  a  legitimate  and  honorable  oc- 
cupation. But,  as  Senator  William  P»ox- 
MHiE  has  pointed  out.  It  is  doubtful  that  any- 
one who  has  lobbied  so  effectively  and  for  so 
long  can  "act  as  an  Impartial,  objective 
referee  between  the  oil  Industry  and  the  con- 
stuner."  Noting  that  Mr.  Dlckerson's  su- 
perior John  Kelly,  Assistant  Secretary  In 
Charge  of  Minerals,  Is  a  lifelong  oil  pro- 
ducer who  still  possesses  large  holdings.  Mr. 
Proxmire  argues  that  consumer  interests 
have  no  effective  voice. 

Mr  Proxmire  wants  the  President  to  re- 
consider the  appointment  of  Mr.  Dlckerson. 
In  view  of  Mr.  Johnson's  desire  to  protect  the 
consumer,  he  ought  to  reconsider  his  decision 
to  give  up  immediate  control  over  oil  policy. 
The  President  is  ultimately  responsible  for 
whatever  decisions  are  made  on  oil.  One  way 
to  protect  the  national  interest  and  to  make 
sure  that  the  oU  lobby  does  not  unduly  in- 
fluence oil  policy  is  to  keep  complete  au- 
thority in  the  White  Hotise. 


General     Services     ADMiNisTaATioH     Could 

SAVE     APPROXIMATELY      $700,000     ANNUALLY 

WrrH   RESIDUAL   FUEL   On-   lMPO«T   Quota 

Allocation 

General  Services  Administration  (GSA) 
is  responsible  for  heating  Federal  and  Dis- 
trict governmental  buUdings  in  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area,  and  in  this  con- 
nection contracts  annually  for  the  supply 
of  the  required  residual  fuel  oil  and  for  the 
termlnaling.  storage,  and  delivery  service  of 
the  oil  to  the  buildings.  GSA's  requirement 
for  this  purpose  is  approximately  1.500,000 
barrels  annually. 

GSA's  bid  advertisement  calls  for  three 
types  of  bids,  namely:  (1)  supply  of  the  oU 
only  (2)  termlnaling,  storage,  and  delivery 
service  only,  or  (3)  combination  of  (1)  and 
(2)  For  more  than  8  years  prior  to  the 
inception  of  the  residual  fuel  oil  import 
program  in  1959,  GSA  was  enabled  to  con- 
tract   for    Its    supply    of    residual    fuel    on 
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the  basi.  of  tanker  cargo  Price-^e»-'f„J° 
an    appropriate    cleepwater    tcrm'^a         ^^ 

icing  the  '-^"^PJ^^^^^.er  GSA  has  been  re- 
vent  of  controls,  ^o**''"'  ..^  supply  of  re- 
quired to  obtain  the  ^«^"^^^jj/^5?3^n8  who 
Jldual  fuel  oil  only  ^'"'"^^"^^J^^  oU  alloca- 
have  been  granted  an  ^J^fjf  jj^^^ior  under 
tion  by  the  S^cre'^^y  of  tn^  in  ,     ^^ 

the  residual  '"^^^^^''ay^  considerable 
consequently  »»^^J»**_^^_P/^  in  fact.  GSA 
premium  for  s^^h  ';^PP7in  even  negotlat- 
U  had  extremed^fflctilty    ^  %^^^,^„,e  of 

iTu^otf  ho?dK  ?r  b?;  on  the  OSA  supply 
Tu^SS^the  -e-64  r-SsCse^rm- 

S^cen^T^er^rif^Js^u-^^^^^^^^^ 
so  far  delivered  to  ^^^^^^^^I'o  1964."^  This 
terminal  through  /^°^^^Ve  CJSA  In  excess 
premium  has  thus  far  costjhe^OSA  ^^^^^^^^ 

^ot  $350,000.  TO  mi  °^y^aSi  Ju  require 
'^'°"'.^^'  barre  s  by  Ma?ch  31.  1964.  and 

r^drtirariSoooV-.  ^3-  ^-4To; 
Xch-rhrpr:=^s%--^°  -  m 

%-::  :"^-"^o-- Sr^rconi^^^^^^^^^ 
"^^  ^i  ;rir64''GrA  pafci  •2*s«"p"  ^--^ 

oTsSJe^  mo?o  ^arre^s.  Whereas  tje-^^^^^^ 
delivered  price  to  quota  ho^^^J^y^^  ^^^el. 
barrel  or  a  P«"^)""^,,°iatlon  U  could  have 
^p^.rfhte^d1h?s^1^ulr?r^  •!-  per  bar- 

^^^The  legal  authority  Jor«.e-^^^^^^^ 
oil  import  controls  P^of^J^^^'^J"   1959.    as 
Proclamation   3279    °*    ^f^P,,.  of  the  said 
amended.    Under  se^t  on JMa)  (3^  o^^t^^^^^  ^ 

proclamation,  the  f^^^^^^^^  ^n  allocation 
specifically  authorized  to  grajt  a  ^^ 

trany  department   institution  OTg^^^J^^j 
the  united  States^  to  import  resia^  ^^^^^ 

but  such  al  oca  ion  must  be  w^tm    ^^^^^  ^^ 

which    U    allocated    among    sorne    31    H 

holders.    OSA^VcJf'SirrTirpef  day   would  be 
rels  or  some  4.100  barrels  P  ^       jj  Qg^ 

substantially  less  than   1    percent^  require- 

» -''ITS'  Hb  ?.^;s 

uon  ot  the  ?">»"■"•  ^'SJ"".!™"  year, 

5     .    »  t^«  iqsT  base  period  received  100  per- 
eTira  ani""  r "- f/  'X',e  "tTo 

;rL"?i!i=.t!r;orim.  supply,  have  .ioce 
?he  inception  ot  controls  B«">"»"r  "/"aWl^ 

?srto°u=i  .r  ,u^rr,  o\rr  i^{ 

<S.  attempt  in  the  past  to  b.  ln=lu<le<lln 
tto  program  has  been  denied  on  tbu  baals 
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-  ♦>,«  Invalid  basis  that  OSA  Is  a 
and  also  "^^J^"  ^"^^iJolesaler.  and  that  to 

'^''nt  OSA  an  alScatron  would  then  require 
grant  GSA  an  aii"^»  nther  consumers  to 
the  Secretary  to  P«™"  "^^^^^^se.  Is  not  so. 
enter  t^^e  program^    "ms  of  courj.^^  ^^  ^^^ 

First  of  all.  the  secretary  »  .nocatlon  to  any 
proclamation  to  Kjant  an  allocation  , 

?.ederal  agency.  Second  qS A  «  not  ^^  ^^^ 
ally  the  consumer  of  ^heo^l  but     ^^^^^^^  ^^ 

^""we?er'"Jlth    ie    co^sUer    being    the 
SncTactuC  occupying  the  Miiidlngs  be- 
ing  maintained  for  It  by  the  GSA. 
I^ere  Is  no  reason  to  requ  re  GSA^o  pur^ 

chase  domestic  residual  ^^^^  °'J^  j  thus 
residual    fuel    oil    »8    In    Bhort    supp  y 

necessitating  ^^^^'^^^'^  supplies  approxl- 
Porelgn  residual  fuel  oil  ^^PP'^^^^P^  for 
mately    three-fourths    of    the    dem  ^^^ 

residual  fuel  oil  ^^J^^^'^^l  'pr^uctlon  of 
east  coast^  in  Jact.  tn  P  ^^^^„^iy  „„ 
domestic  residual  fuel  OH  IS  domestic 

the  decline  due  t     the  abl^^^^^^^  ^^ 

p— '  ^£-i3e/'»<iots..r  ?s„'.\ 

^rolirsubetpfny^auco-h^^^^^^^^ 

K  °'f  «nd  U  ^s  n?t  economical  to  transport 
barge  and  it  is  ""''^^         tanker  to  distant 

--To?He33HTco„'°^.-- 

S£Srtb^'tS{r.!^rl 

GSAs  contracted  deepwater  terminal.  In 
fact  even  for  the  current  contract  year  GSA 
I^u^pVy  U  come  --  -/romrdrlve  on 

K  IfJnf^Je  P^eS  Government.  It  appears 
behalf  0^  the  Federal  o  ^  agency 

rfe^tancSly  ;e"a!^^^^  t,y  another  Fed- 

rect  the  situation,  and  at  the  same  time  af 

^°;?  oti'^re  ^antedTquota   allocation 
,o;\t?'rtsldual  f^el  o^ljenuirem^^^^^^^ 

tlve  with  f«  "7, ;\^3°^;ourd  enable  GSA  to 
Ing  April  !■  19«f-  ^^i'el   on   at   cargo   tanker 

$700,000  annually. 


Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
^^illr^^lA^G^^f  yield  to  the  Senator 
'Tr  "^yLTON'sTALL.    I  commend  the 

of  the  Interior  on  this  subject.  We  have 
?oined  in  efforts  over  several  years  m 
protestation  of  restrictions  on  imports  of 

^•l^si^ir waited  to  add  my  wo^^^^ 
what  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 

'^Mr   KEATING.    I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts^     I  was  invit  d  to 

ToTa^h^a^  noXd  thVe'ffeSl  ha'd  SS 
t°wouM\al    I  thin^  at^ntion  mus 
l.r,n«tJ4ntlv  be  focused  upon  this  situa 
on  rorSer'that  we  may  .et  some  a^^^^^^^^ 
out  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  Yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 


Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Is  the  Sena- 

'"MrT^Wo"  VZ  proposing  that 
we  im^c^^iuotas  upon  the  Impc^rt 
of  residual  luel  oil  Into  ths  country.  We 
know  the  present  course  tollo»ea  by  tne 
^cartment  ot  the  Interior  has  cost  not 

=r.pr£pK££ 

eral  Government,  itself.    ^^^^^  ProgrMn 
of  res  dual  oil  import  Q^iot^  is  costing 
thP    Federal    Government    $700,000    in 
'hTatlS  bms  m  Washington.  D^C    alon^ 
X*,.    TONG  of  Louisiana.     Accormng 
to  the  WaU  Street  Journal  of  today 
'residual  o,l  ouotas  'or  the  east  co^t  or 
the  vear  beginmng  April  1  were  oj»0'"" 
barrels  a  day.    The  current  rate  Is  575. 
000     Is   the  Senator   against  the  coal 

ToTdSs^^e  Senator  propose  ^,  keep 
our  balance  of  payments  in  line? 

Mr     KEATING.     The    oPPonents    of 
any  mports  of  residual  fueloi  are  maj- 

rfrT^erTis^'no  SSnlloro^th^prrt 
rhelenSor  fTom  New  York  or  tj.^^^^ 
who.  like  him.  represent  the  {nterestj  oi 
the  forgotten  consumers  of  the  country. 
S  become  involved  in  the  complex  Ques- 
tion of  balance  of  payments  at  this  time^ 
I  merely  want  the  consumer  and  the 
Lo^er^ent  to  have  a  free  choice  among 
fuels  and  not  be  required  to  pay  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired, 
^^r  KEATING  I  said  I  would  not 
ta^e  aS  ?u7ther  time.  I  shall  not  do 
so  butldo  not  wish  to  cut  any  Senator 
^ff  Perhaps  Senators  can  get  time 
Jr'^omthe  other  side  if  they  wish  to  pursue 

'"unTsst  is  desired  to  pursue  this  ma^^ 
ter   I  withdraw  my  amendment  at  this 

''The  PRESIDING  OFFICER^  TJie 
senator  has  withdrawn  his  amendment^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  on  the  blll^ 

Rpeardless  of  the  merits  of  this  diu. 
wlS^  «spS  to  the  ProPOS|;lJ|'»S^, 

but  under  the  Elsenhower  admlnlstra 

'^The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
hill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

MrSlNICK.    Mr.  President.  I  caU 
up  my  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed,  on 
page  21.  beginning  with  line  17,  to  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  21  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

(3)  Effective  beginning  with  the  1965  crop 
of  wheat,  section  334(c)(1)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  third  sentence  thereof. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  benefit  of  Senators  who  are  pres- 
ent. I  want  to  say  that  I  am  not  going 
to  pursue  this  amendment  to  a  vote,  but 
I  want  to  call  it  up  at  this  time  because 
I  think  it  is  an  important  matter. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
permit  us  to  dispose  of  an  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellanI  before  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  pursues  his  amendment?  It 
will  not  take  more  than  a  moment  or 
two. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  cannot  hear  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
permit  us  to  dispose  of  an  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  before  he 
proceeds  with  his  amendment? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  I  may  so  yield 
without  losing  the  floor,  I  shall  be  glad 

to  do  so.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

Chair   had   advised   the   Senator   from 

Arkansas  that  he  would  be  recognized. 

Without  objection,  the  Senator  from 

Arkansas  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  462,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  waived  and  that 
it  appear  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Fulbright, 
Is  as  follows : 

On  page  19,  between  lines  3  and  4,  Insert 
the  following : 

"(8)  Subsection  (n)  of  section  344  of  the 
Act  is  amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of 
such  subsection  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  'Nothwlthstandlng  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act.  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines for  any  year  that  because  of  a  nat- 
ural disaster  a  portion  of  the  farm  cotton 
acreage  allotments  In  a  county  cannot  be 
timely  planted  or  replanted  In  such  year,  he 
may  authorize  for  such  year  the  transfer  of 
all  or  a  part  of  the  cotton  acreage  allot- 
ment for  any  farm  In  the  county  so  affected 
to  another  farm  In  the  county  or  In  an  ad- 
joining county  on  which  one  or  more  of  the 
producers  on  the  farm  from  which  the  trans- 
fer Is  to  be  made  will  be  engaged  In  the 
production  of  cotton  and  will  share  In  the 
proceeds  thereof,  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.'; 
and 

"(B)  by  striking  out  In  the  proviso  In  the 
second  sentence  of  such  subsection  '1963" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any  year'." 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  explain  the  amendment. 
Since  1957,  the  Congress  each  year  has 
given  the  right  to  permit  those  who  have 
lost  acreage  allotments  by  disaster,  such 


as  floods  and  other  disasters,  to  have 
that  acreage  counted  elsewhere.  This 
amendment  merely  extends  the  acts 
which  have  been  adopted  each  year. 
The  committee  is  ready  to  extend  this 
right.  I  do  not  think  anyone  would 
want  to  take  advantage  of  disasters. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  tell  us  what 
in  addition  is  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  all.  It  ac- 
tually carries  out  the  law  which  has  been 
enacted  every  year,  and  makes  that  law 
permanent.  Hereafter,  as  applied  in  this 
act.  the  extension  will  become  perma- 
nent, whereas  before  It  was  done  on  an 
annual  basis. 

If  I  may  briefly  explain  the  amend- 
ment. It  provides  for  the  transfer  of 
flooded -out  cotton  acreage  allotments 
from  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Mississippi 
to  high  grounds.  The  same  type  of  pro- 
vision was  passed  in  1958,  1961,  1962, 
and  1963.  To  my  knowledge — at  least 
I  do  not  recall  any— there  has  never  been 
any  opposition  to  such  a  measure. 

The  only  difference  between  this 
amendment  and  the  bills  passed  in  pre- 
vious years  is  that  this  amendment  puts 
the  matter  on  a  permanent  basis.  I  be- 
lieve It  would  be  preferable  to  enact  the 
measure  in  this  form  than  continue  to 
do  it  on  a  year-to-year  basis.  Since 
there  has  never  been  any  opposition  to 
the  measure,  I  should  think  there  would 
not  be  any  objection  to  making  this  leg- 
islation permanent. 

It  was  estimated  in  1963  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  at  one 
time  there  were  11,400  acres  of  flooded 
cotton  allotments  affecting  about  656 
farms  in  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Missis- 
sippi, Missouri,  Illinois,  Tennessee,  and 
Louisiana.  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
Is  any  significant  flooding  at  this  time. 
But  I  understand  heavy  rains  occurred 
in  this  area  some  2  or  3  days  ago.  It 
is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  the  ef- 
fect of  these  rains  may  be  felt  in  the 
near  future  and  that  the  problem  will 
arise  again.  I  believe,  therefore,  that 
it  would  be  quite  appropriate  to  handle 
this  problem  as  proposed  In  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    Does  it  apply  to  wheat  or 
cotton? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  applies  only  to 
cotton.  That  is  the  way  it  reads.  I 
have  no  objection  to  including  wheat. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  not  asking  the  Sen- 
ator to  include  it;  I  am  just  asking  him 
the  question. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  object  to  Including 
wheat? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  be  amended  to  include 
wheat. 

Mr.  McCLELLAIJ.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion personally,  but  I  would  suggest  that 
each  Senator  prepare  his  own  amend- 
ment and  let  it  be  considered  on  Its 
merits. 
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The 


The    PRESIDING     OFFICER 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  what 
disposition  was  made  of  the  unanimous- 
consent   request  of   the   Senator   from 

Washington?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  dis- 
position was  made  of  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  it  should  be 
ruled  on  or  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out objecting,   but  reserving  the  right 

to  object 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  not  yielded  back  my  time.  I  hope 
the  Chair  will  not  so  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  not  ruled. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  want  to  support  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  because  while 
it  seems  to  me  the  request  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  is  completely 
proper,  it  should  be  applied  to  that  part 
of  the  bill  which  relates  to  wheat.  It 
should  not  be  placed  In  the  part  of  the 
bill  that  relates  to  cotton.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  support  a  similar  amendment  if 
one  Is  prepared. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  request,  and  will  prepare 
an  amendment  to  the  wheat  section. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mc- 
ClellanI. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.    Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. I  was  saying  that  some  of  the  wheat 
sections  of  the  bill  have  not  been  dealt 
with  specifically  by  amendment,  and  are 
certainly  troublesome  to  the  wheat  farm- 
ers.  Not  the  least  is  the  so-called  Anfuso 
amendment  which  is  now  In  the  existing 
act  and  which  will  be  suspended  for  the 
1965  crop  of  wheat,  but  which  is  in  a 
state  of  chaos  in  relation  to  the  1966 
crop,  and  is  completely  applicable  to  the 
1964  crop. 
What  does  the  Anfuso  amendment  do? 
The    Anfuso    amendment    provision, 
which  has  been  in  the  law  for  a  long 
time,  is  that  if  a  farmer  harvests  in  ex- 
cess of  his  allotments— in  other  words.  If 
he  does  not  go  along  with  the  program — 
he  does  not  get  any  support  price,  but  Is 
penalized  on  his  farm  history  to  the  ex- 
tent of  6  to  8  percent.    So  that  in  the 
next  year's  crop,  in  trying  to  determine 
what  allotment  should  be  based  on  the 
historical  farm  history,  the  producer  who 
has  overplanted  or  overharvested  in  the 
preceding  year  is  penalized,  even  though 
he  has  not  received  any  support. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  which 
I  submitted  was  to  eliminate  this,  and 
to  provide  that  so  long  as  he  did  not 
receive  any  support  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  so  long  as  he  decided  he 
wanted  to  exercise  his  own  free  rights 
and  overplant  his  allotment  and  go  into 
the  market  for  his  historical  farm  acre- 
age purposes  there  would  be  no  penalty. 
He  would  not  get  an  extended  history 
by  virtue  of  overplanting,  nor  would  his 
history  be  decreased. 

Immediately,  we  run  into  a  problem. 
We  have  a  report  from  the  legislative 
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base   history  IS  concerned,  d" 
would   not   change   anything   so   la 

State  or  county  is  <^°J\^^\^^3taS?e  pos^^ 
have  a  conflicting  administrauve  p 

S«t'5ie'AnIu"anr/ndment.  because 

a  good  iwr"""  °'  *^  '^**  ""^ 
-^is'TsTrxImp.e  o,  tHe^mp.e. 

^-^""rofThe  "rnot  only  in  ««ence 

rr^tlheVn'e-^n  fj  bll|^beto;e  .. 
The   next   amendment  i  "^\^"r*^"j_ 

-"'•rnSl-rSirunSejre 

=SEbnTin:s?jr.^e 

excess  of  ms  a""™"''  ^,5  ,arm 

™,hUt%fnity  but  undlrme  1964  bill. 
:fdo  not  have  that  right:  and  vt  we 
overelant   we   cannot  store  the   excess 

"Tn  me'pr^ero.  trying  to  do  sonje 
thSg^^St  solving  tms  inequity,        o 

rrry"'*  ^t«;Sti?l.  °"nd    they 
^n!ed"ut  that  halt  the  acreage  Is  ^- 

Hrwrfo'chr^'?"sit°^SS 

u  we  wcic  xv.  ,     .     hpneflt  to  those 

It  would  give  a  built-m  benefit  w 

who  are  in  the  f P^^^"^/^  are  m  the 
cycle  as  opposed  to  ^^^^^  *"°JL_refore 
winter  wheat  planting  cycle.    Thereiore. 
r  w^uld  be  most  unfair  to  put  in  this 
provision  Ssofar  as  the  1964  crop  is  con- 

"Sfhaps  we  can  swallow  that   but  the 

Kiil^  i^  that  we  get  through  the  1964 
problem  IS  that  we  ge  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

crop  and  then  we^«^  ^  ^^  ^^e  farm. 
J^hen  we%  baclTo  19^  and  we  can  do 
ragaTn.'so  -  can  ^  the  inequity 

^^J^\.^thi^d°"^mrdrenr^ad  in  m^^^^ 
to  do  something  about-but  which^  am 
not  going  to  do  anything  about,  becajj^e 
S?  the  history  of  the  amendments    Ja^ 

"^^%?rrto"t"rfto"do'some\!lnn^^^ 
?h"etartrprovlslSns  on  meat  Imports 

^"'^fh1.vTtK'eTowest  possible  tariff  pro- 
visions on  meat  imports  coming  into  the 

Ti>^ATnCSa?ltr^ln"5e?,ta' 
'CrmfatT^^rl  are  made  a  matte^ 
of  special  negotiation,  the  tariffs  will  oe 
automatically  reduced  50  percent,  and^ 
they  may  be  reduced  even  more  than 

'^U>  my  proposal  was  that  we  make  it 
a  matter  of  special  negotiation  and  aslc 
?h?Pr?sidentVo  so  designate  th.s  as  fa 
as  the  administrators  and  the  negotia 
tors  in  Geneva  are  concernea. 
'  ?he  trVuble  with  that,  once  again   is 
that  every  time  we  try  to  do  something 
'about  bee'f  import,  in  this  country    t^s 
said  we  are  taking  up  a  tariff  Problem. 
S  a  quoU  problem,  or  a  livestock  prob- 
lem   and  that  it  cannot  be  done  here. 


-  -- e-stoc-K  S."S  'uS^^"3?' 

"i^rrSfrhaTVnftS''SS>er 

»      to    trv    bv    executive    action— in 

Sr  w'^riVU-nd  pressure    « 

^SMrhaTri^Se^ 

still  hope  that  perhaps  we  can  do  some 
'Tfm^Sngmg  r;Se°Sroblems  that  we 

ft  creates  for  the  economy,  whether  in 

^'^Mf  pVeLdentu'^lSs  Senators  wish  to 
as^questions  on  some  of  these  points.  I 
shall  withdraw  the  amendment 

Mr    Mc?K)VERN.      Mr    President.   I 
view  bac^the  remainder  of  my  tirne^ 

Mr     DOMINICK.      Mr.    President.    I 
withdraw  my  amendment 

TYiP     PRESIDING     OFFICER.        aiic 
Jendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 

''Mr^AYH'^Mr  President,  in  view  of 
th^ lat^nJsT  of  the  hour.  I  call  up  my 

-.inrnpnt  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
LTthTtThe  amendment  may  be  printed 
in  the  RECORD  without  being  read. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
niit  nbiection  it  is  so  ordered. 
°i^e  Jendment.  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RECORD .  is  as  follows : 

nn  najte  19    strike  out  lines  6  through  9. 

LtCSuoS.'  Sir 'n„^  be  in  .tec.  .or  the 
"«  or\ny  ,u»»ju-t  cropo,  .«.r  ^ 

^^^         «  ,Q    iini.  14   Strike  out  the  period, 
.„?',SlnU.ui.r«.'-'or-bo..uch 

crops'  strlJce  out    '1964  and 

,^-  rn?mL'.'"  ITS«^  ■••.««.  ••«■ 

'"Sn'p'g.  23.  U„.  4,  .UIK,  ou,  -.,»••  .»d 
IsS^  IZ  lo«tt  in  11.U  ther«.I     1904.  IMS. 

''"Sn^page  24.  line   16.  beginning  with  the 
s^Sr^oTarter   the   word  ^sentence     strike 
out  all  down  through  »»"«  *  ^"^  P*»*  "  ' 
insert  In  ''^^.^^f^^^^^^^^rf  strike  out  "year 
.^S^-^an^d  fnsertTn'll^u  thereof    -year,  1965 

^"Sn'pSe  27.  beginning  with  line  6.  strike 

out  all  down  through  line  n  .     ^ 

on  page  27.  line  18.  strike  out     ll4)    .and 

Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(13)  »    ..,ii^w 

Sn    page    27.   line    23^  strike   out      (15)    . 

and  insert  In  lieu  thereof    ( 14 )  .; 

On  page  28.  line  3.  sUlke  out    domestic 
S^%ge  28.  line  6.  sUlke  out  ""I^ 

Sn?ie29.    line    i3^  »^j'';!.  '>"^      ''''    ' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    (15) 


on  page  29.  ^^^h  U^Ton^P^geV".:;^ 
out  all  down  through  »"%^  °"^P„|. 

^-^iAir^Z\ZS:JnT^^  provisions 

°^^rr)Tor'°;he'T^'''l9^5.  and  1»66  cro^^ 
prl  e  ^  s^/por  for  wheat  a^cc^panied  J>y 
marketing  certificates  »hall  be  at  su  n 
as  will,  when  ^^^^^.^^^^^^'et  ng  certlfica'tes 
^"^T"'  ^TioTam °c) "^of  the  Agricultural 
under  8e<:\'°'}^?^^*5938  as  amended.  pro- 
Adjustment  Act  of  IMJO.  »  ^^  J 
vlded  a  national   average   price  ol  .i        K-^ 

bushel  for  the  1964  "°P  "^/."^'i'-  *  ^shel 
bushel  for  the  1965  crop:  and  $150  per  d 

'"on'yrao'Sne  8,  strike  out  "(3)  Prl-^' 
and  in^irt  In  lieu  thereof  ••2(2)  For  the  1964. 
1965.  and  1966  crops,  price   .         ,,_^  ,5   -trike 

„„r.,?^wn\Kgr.?n:'i5.r.?„sirt.n 

lieu  thereof  the  following. 

■•i'»\   Price  support  for  the  ivo*.  ^''"*''    . , 
(d)   tT^icc  ouHh^    ,.  „,,  y^  made  available 

1966  crops  of  wheat  shall  be  maac 

°-%?^eSirwlth   respect   to   any   crop 

planted    for    harvest    ^"  Jf/,/!r!?e  sup^t 

1967  and  for  s^^'^^^^f^^J^f"' ^/c^ucers   for 
.hall    be    "J-^^^^^^theaverage'^r^e  received 
each  crop  of  wheat  t^e  averag    H 
by  farmers  during  the  ^Jfee  catena       y 
toimedlately  preceding  «f  «-^f  J^^^'^rop  be- 
whlch  the  marketing  y^^./^Z/^evel  o?  Prlce 
^'''''  rfor\"nVrrcC  of  Wheat  be^ess 
SK  peJ  cStS  Of  SheVty  price  there- 

"S^j?^;:eu"s;e?^r^°o:i;i^"'-"^ 

^p'^o^^hi"  9^    19S;Tnd  1966  crops  of  wheat, 
""on  Da«  31    beginning  with  "EfTectlve"  In 

'*'  00   itnpn  ft  and  9.  strike  out  "1964 

an^lSsT  and  Tnse^Tn' lieu  thereof  "1964. 

^' oV^'ge'32'afur  line  13.  insert  the  foUow- 

'""<hi    section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
,    QAQ  ^amended,  Is  further  amended  by 

^|SJ"c"rop    tn.  commo<>,l/cr«.lt  Corpora- 

jrr.-:;trp;rp;fce".4^p-.?r.~ 
sn,'"rr.«^trirr^or«io„ 

*5m„1  .mr  .Suor339  t«  rollo-lag  n.. 

•^■"S    339..  Notwlth.t.nd.ng    any    oth«r 
SEC.    •»•'''"  ooreaee    allotmenU   shall 

quent  crops  of  wheat. 

..Tm.E   m-ACHEACE   RETIREMENT    PHOCRAM 

..^%01.    The    secretary    Of    A^lcumx- 

tlrement  program  as  P^ovia^  g^ 

••^^^  r^^rS'Srcr'etrT"  luthoJlzed 
1965.  and  1966.  the  ^e"*^/'  jods  of  not 
to  enter   Into   '=°"^'*^"'°'^n  years  with 

r«.re?s"d:teTmlP^£^^^^^^ 

bsre'rid'^y  lit  c=-  ^  -  -- 
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dar  year  1964  the  Secretary  may  contract  for 
the  rei  rement  of  not  to  exceed  12  million 
acres  of  farm  land:  In  the  calendar  year 
1965.  not  to  exceed  15  million  acres;  and  In 
1966    not  to  exceed  15  million  acres. 

"Sec  303    (a)  in  order  to  obtain  the  retire- 
ment   from    production    of    the    maximum 
number  of  acres  authorized  under  this  title, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  an  an- 
nual payment  to  the  producer  for  the  term 
of  the  contract.     The  rate  or  rates  of   the 
annual  payment  shall  be  established  on  such 
basis  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  pro- 
vide producers  with  a   fair  and  reasonable 
annual  return  on  the  land  retired  from  pro- 
duction, taking  into  consideration  the  value 
of  the  land  for  production  of  commodities 
customarily  grown  on  such  kind  of  land  In 
the  county  or  area,  the  prevailing  rates  for 
cash  rentals  for  similar  land  In  the  county 
or   area    the   Incentive   necessary   to  obtain 
contracts   covering   substantially   the   num- 
ber of  acres  authorized  to  be  retired  under 
this  title  and  such  other  factors  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  appropriate.    The  national  av- 
erage annual  payment  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  but  In  no  year  shall  the  na- 
tional average  annual  payment  per  acre  re- 
tired exceed  $16.00. 

"(b)  In  determining  the  lands  In  any  area 
to  be  covered  by  contracts  entered  Into  un- 
der this  title,  the  Secretary  may  use  adver- 
tising and  bid  procedure  If  he  determines 
that  such  action  will  contribute  to  the  ef- 
fective and  equitable  administration  of  the 
acreage  retirement  program. 

"(c)   In  distributing  the  total  acreage  for 
retirement    among    the    various   States    and 
major  crop  prodixctlon  regions,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  due  regard  to   (1)    the  respective 
needs  of  the  various  States  and  regions  for 
the  retirement  of  acreage  and  for  the  con- 
servation  benefits   afforded   by   such   retire- 
ment;   (2)    the  desires  of  producers  In  par- 
ticular States  or  regions  to  participate  In  the 
program;    (3)    the  diversion  of  acreage  from 
crops  under   acreage  allotments  or  market- 
ing quotas:   (4)   the  need  to  assure  adequate 
production  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  not  In  surplus  and  to  discourage 
the  production  of  agricultural  commodities 
and  products  In  surplus;   and   (5)    any  eco- 
nomic depressive  effect  or  other  adverse  ef- 
fects which  might  result  in  an  area  If  the 
producers  of  such   area  participated  exten- 
sively In  the  program. 

"Sec  304.  Producers  who  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title  shall  agree — 

"(1)  To  devote  to  such  conservation  uses 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  for  the  con- 
tract period  specifically  designated  acreage 
of  land  on  the  farm  regularly  used  In  the 
production  of  crops. 

"(2)  To  devote  to  conserving  crops  or  uses, 
or  allow  to  remain  Idle,  throughout  the  con- 
tract period  an  acreage  of  the  remaining 
land  on  the  farm  which  Is  not  less  than  the 
acreage  normally  devoted  only  to  conserving 
crops  or  usee  or  normally  allowed  to  remain 
Idle  on  such  remaining  acreage. 

"(3)  Not  to  harvest  any  crop  from  the 
retired  acreage,  except  timber  (In  accord- 
ance with  sound  forestry  management) ,  wlia- 
llfe.  or  other  natural  products  of  such  acre- 
age which  do  not  Increase  supplies  of  feec 
for  domestic  animals. 

"(4)  Not  to  graze  any  of  the  retired  acre- 
age for  the  contract  period. 

"(5)  Not  to  adopt  any  practice,  or  divert 
lands  on  the  farm  from  conservation,  woods, 
grazing,  or  other  use.  to  any  use  specified  by 
the  Secretary  In  the  contract  as  a  practice 
or  use  which  would  tend  to  defeat  the  pur- 
poses of  the  contract. 

"(6)  To  such  additional  provisions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  are  desirable  to  Include 
In  the  contract  to  effectuate  the  provisions 
of  this  title.  Including  provisions  to  require 
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the  producer  to  take  such  measures  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  to  keep  the 
retired  acreage  free  from  erosion.  Insects. 
weeds,  and  rodents. 

"Sec  305.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  terminate 
any  contract  with  a  producer  by  mutual 
agreement  with  the  producer  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  termination  would  be 
in  the  public  Interest. 

"(b)   The    Secretary    may    agree    to    such 
modification  of  contracts  previously  entered 
into  as  he  may  determine  to  be  desirable  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  to 
facilitate  the  practicable  administration  of 
the  acreage  retirement  program  provided  for 
m  this  title.  Including.  In  appropriate  cases, 
permission   for  the  use  of  contract  acreage 
for  income-producing  purposes   (other  than 
the  production  of  agricultural  commodities) 
such  as,  but  not  limited  to.  recreational  pur- 
poses.    In  any  case  In  which  the  Secretary 
agrees  to  a  modlficaton  of  a  contract  to  per- 
mit the  land  under  such  contract  to  be  used 
for     Income-producing     purposes     described 
above,  the  provision  In  such  contract  for  an- 
nual payment  to  the  producer  shall  be  modi- 
fled  so  as  to  provide  for  a  reduction  In  the 
amount   of   such    payment.     The    Secretary 
shall  determine  the  amount  of  the  reduction 
taking  Into  consideration  such  factors  as  he 
considered   appropriate,   including  the   pur- 
pose for  which  such  land  is  to  be  used. 

"Sec.    306    In    the    formulation    and    ad- 
ministration  of   the  programs  provided   for 
under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  provide 
adequate  safeguards  to  protect  the  Interests 
of  tenants  and  sharecroppers.  Including  pro- 
vision for  sharing,  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis.    In   payments   made   under   this   title. 
Applications  to  participate  In  any  such  pro- 
gram shall   specify  the  basis  on  which  the 
landlord,  tenants,  and  sharecroppers  are  to 
share  in  such  payments,  and  no  contract  un- 
der such  program  shall  be  entered  into  un- 
less such  basis   Is  approved   by  the  county 
committee   and  Incorporated  into  the  con- 
tract.    The  standards  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  guidance  of  county  committees 
in  determining  whether  any  such  basis  shall 
be  aporoved  shall  Include  the  requirement 
that  consideration  be  given  to  the  respective 
contributions  which  would  have  been  made 
by  the  landlord,  tenants,  and  sharecroppers 
in  the  production  of  the  crops  which  would 
have  been  produced  on  the  acreage  retired 
from  protection  under  the  contract  and  the 
basis  on  which  they  would  have  shared  In 
such  crops  or  the  proceeds  thereof. 

"Sec.  307.  Any  acreage  retired  from  pro- 
duction under  this  title  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion to  any  acreage  diverted  from  production 
under  any  State  or  other  Federal  program 
and  the  payment  under  this  program  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  any  payment 
for  soil  conservation  practices  being  made 
under  any  other  program  on  the  same 
acreage  during  the  same  period. 

"Sec.  308.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  services  of  local,  county,  and  State 
committees  established  under  section  8  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act.  as  amended,  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

"Sec  309.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  and  shall  specifically  provide  in 
such  regulations  for  the  disposition  of  any 
case  In  which  there  has  been  a  violation  of 
any  contract. 

"Sec.  310  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  expla- 
nation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  explanation  and  sum- 
mary of  the  proposed  amendment,  which 
I  have  already  distributed  to  Senators. 


Explanation  of  Bath   Amendment  to 
H.R.  6196 
I.    statement   of    purpose 
The   problem   of  overproduction  in  many 
basic  staples  has  long  plagued  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy     Because    of    expanded    research,    new 
techniques,  better  machinery,  soil  Improve- 
ment practices,  and  the  great  skill  and  abil- 
ity of   our  farmers,  agricultural  production 
has  tended  to  exceed  normal  demand  In  most 
years      Yield  per  acre  Is  more  likely  to  In- 
crease m  the   future  rather  than  decrease. 
The  time  has  come  when  serious  considera- 
tion must  be  given  to  meeting  this  problem 
head     on    by     removing    the     fundamental 
cause— that  Is,  by  taking  out  of  production 
more  or  less  permanently  sufficient  acres  to 
bring    our    total    annual    production    to    a 
level    commensurate    with    total   foreseeable 
needs      If  total  national  supply  equals  an- 
ticipated national  demand.  American  farm- 
ers will  receive  a  fair  return  for  their  labor 
without    the    need    of    complicated    acreage 
control  programs  and  public-tax-supported 
price  guarantees. 

Accordingly,  the  Bayh  amendment  to  the 
wheat  and  cotton  bill    (H.R.  6196)    has  the 
following   major   objectives:    (1)    establish- 
ment   of   a   sound   agricultural   economy    in 
which  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  basic 
food  commodities  would  be  In  approximate 
balance;    (2)  high-level  Income  provided  for 
agricultural  producers  at  minimum  govern- 
mental costs:  (3)  maximum  amount  of  free- 
dom    of    choice    for    Individual    farmers    to 
choose  the  kind  and  amount  of  crops  which 
they  prefer  to  raise  on  the  acreage  available 
for  cultivation;  (4)  a  long-range  land  retire- 
ment  program   to   take   out   of  agricultural 
production  some  50  to  60  million  acres  of 
cropland:    (5)    reduction  of  the  large  carry- 
over In  basic  food  commodities  and  the  hlgn 
costs  of  surplus  storage  and  disposal;  (6)  en- 
courage converting  land  to  that  usage  which 
would  be  not  only  the  most  efficient  but  also 
the  most  socially  and  economically  desirable. 

II.    OUTLINE    OF    MAJOR    FEATXmES 

1  Long-range  land  retirement : 
Competent  agricultural  economists  have 
estimated  that  a  minimum  of  50  million 
acres  of  cropland  must  be  taken  out  of  pro- 
duction If  we  are  to  achieve  a  desirable  bal- 
ance of  production  and  supply.  It  seems  un- 
realistic to  attempt  to  achieve  this  In  1  year 
Consequently.  It  Is  proposed  that  this  be 
done  In  a  3-year  transitional  period. 

During  the  first  year  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  be  authorized  to  make  con- 
tracts to  retire  12  million  acres.  During  each 
of  the  second  and  third  years,  an  additional 
15  million  acres  would  be  taken  out  of  pro- 
duction, for  a  total  of  42  million  acres  In 
addition,  there  are  now  some  17-18  million 
acres  In  the  conservation  reserve,  most  of  the 
contracts  for  which  will  expire  within  the 
next  5  years.  The  Secretary  would  be  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  new  contracts  which 
win  Insure  that  this  land  will  continue  to 
be  devoted  to  conservation  uses. 

Contracts  would  be  for  periods  of  not  less 
than  5  years  nor  more  than  10  years.  Annual 
payments  would  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
to  producers  for  contracts  at  rates  which 
would  provide  a  fair  and  reasonable  return, 
but  the  national  average  annual  payments 
per  acre  shall  not  exceed  $16. 
2.  Price  supports: 

H  R  6196  would  in  effect  provide  differen- 
tial payments  to  participants  of  70  cents  per 
bushel  for  domestic  and  25  cenU  Per  bushel 
for  export  wheat.  At  the  current  world  price 
of  wheat,  this  would  mean  an  approximate 
Drtce  of  $2  per  bushel  for  wheat  consumed 
domestically  and  $165  for  that  shipped 
abroad,  or  an  average  price  estimated  by  the 
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Department  of  Agriculture  to  be  around  $1  76 
for  moet  producers. 

HR  6196  would  thus  establish  a  tnree- 
prlce  system  for  wheat  which  Is  complicated 
SIxd  confusing  to  many  farmer.  Jo  ^vo  d 
this  the  amendment  proposes  to  substitute 
one  subsidy  payment  for  all  wheat  produced 
by  cooperators 

In   t^e  ^eVef  that   need   for  support  pay- 
ments win  decrease   and    that   they   can   be 
eliminated   as   increasing   amounts   of   crop- 
land are  retired,  the  amendment  proposes  a 
3-year     transitional     period     during     which 
Wheat  acreage  controls   ^^^'^  ^^"^'""*  !*"' 
payments    would    be    reduced    and     flnally 
ended     For  the  year  1964  the  benefit  for  par- 
ticipants  would   equal  40  cents  per   bushel, 
which    at    the    current    world    market    price 
would    assure  a   return   to  cooperating  pro- 
ducers of  approximately  $1  75      In   1965  the 
benefit  would  drop  to  30  cents  and  the  price 
to  $1  65  per  bushel.  In  1966  to  15  cents  and 
$1  50.  and  In  1967  both  the  subsidy  and  acre- 
aee  controls  would  end. 

The  amendment  would  continue  to  pro- 
vide a  minimum  support  price  for  wheat 
which  would  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  at 
the  average  market  price  for  the  la5t  3  years^ 
This  would,  of  course,  assure  that  the  price  oi 
wheat  would  have  a  minimum  floor.  How- 
ever because  of  decreasing  production  re- 
sulting from  smaller  acreage,  there  Is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  basic  market  price  of 
wheat  ordinarily  would  be  above  the  mini- 
mum support  price 

3  Disposal  of  surplus  wheat: 
The  price  at  which  surplus  wheat  could  be 
sold  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
would  be  fixed  at  a  minimum  of  115  percent 
of  the  support  price  for  wheat  It  Is.  of 
course,  essential  that  there  be  adequate 
carryover  stock  In  case  of  unfavorable  weath- 
er conditions  or  other  emergencies^  How- 
ever this  provision  would  prevent  disposing 
of  sizable  quantities  at  prices  which  would 
overly  depress  the  market  price  and  have  an 
adverse  eftect  on  the  economy 
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8  The  American  farmer  would  have  re- 
stored to  him  complete  freedom  of  cho  ce. 
within  the  area  which  he  continues  to  culti- 
vate   of    the    amounts    and    kinds   of   crops 

"^a'^or'tt^suide.  would  be  taken  toward 
achieving  the  longrun  objective  of  a  free 
com^  mve  system  featuring  a  minimum 
Slmt  of  Government  participation  and 
most  efficient  utilization  of  our  greatest  nat- 
ural resource 


m.    SUMMARY    or  INHERENT  BENEFrtS 

AH  segments  of  the  American  econoniy 
would  benefit  from  the  approach  taken  by 
the  Bayh  amendment.  Not  only  those  who 
earn  their  livelihood  through  agricultural 
pursuits  but  also  the  public  In  general  would 
be  recipients  of  the  desirable  results  of  this 
amendment.  The  following  Items  briefly 
enumerate  slgnlflcant  advantages  which 
would  ensue  from  the  Bayh  program  if  It 
should  be  adopted  and  were  properly  admin- 

1  The  perennial  problem  of  large  surpluses 
which  has  confronted  basic  food  commodities 
would  be  eliminated. 

2  The  total  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer 
for  Government  agriculture  expenditures, 
both  in  annual  payments  to  farmers  and  in 
various  storage  and  handling  costs,  would 
be  considerably  less  In  the  long  run  than 
either  the  current  or  other  programs 

3  The  price  for  each  basic  food  commodity 
would  tend  to  find  Its  normal  level  -.vlthout 
artificial  restriction,  and  the  supply  would 
tend    to   be    adjusted   according    to   annual 

needs.  ^  ^ 

4  Less  productive  cropland  would  be  per- 
manently converted  to  other  ures  for  which 
it  18  better  suited  and  which  would  bring 
greater  eventual  dividends 

5  Cropland  now  still  In  the  conservation 
reserve  program  would  be  placed  under  new 
contracts  to  Insure  Its  retention  in  conserva- 
tion uses. 

8  As  the  current  feed  grains  program  ends. 
It  could  m  the  future  easily  be  merged  with 
the  proposed  Bayh  program  with  little  dis- 
ruption and  to  the  advantage  of  both 

7  The  program  would  provide  sufficient 
flexibility  for  future  adjustments  In  produc- 
tion to  compensate  for  unexpected  changes 
in  demand  caused  by  emergencies  or  for  In- 
creased yields  resulting  from  changes  In  sci- 
ence and  technology. 


Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
marks will  be  brief.  One  thing  which 
impressed  me  throughout  the  long  debate 
on  this  bill  is  the  complexity  of  the  maze 
of  laws  and  regulations  which  confront 
us  in  dealing  with  the  business  of  agri- 

To  be  sure,  this  oversimplifies  the 
problem,  but  nevertheless  the  problem 
which  confronts  us  in  agriculture  today 
is  that  the  agricultural  machine  is  too 
eCBcient  We  have  produced  more  than 
we  can  use.  and  the  result  is  lower  prices 
for  the  farmers,  unless  we  can  find  some 
mechanism  to  limit  the  supply. 

Past  programs  and.  indeed,  the  pres- 
ent bill,  attempt  to  deal  with  this  over- 
production on  a  crop-by-crop,  year-by- 
year  basis,  removing  a  bit  of  the  supply 
here   an  acre  here  and  an  acre  there. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  the  busi- 
ness of  agriculture  is  the  biggest  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  multi- 
billion-doUar  business.  There  are  6 '2 
million  farmers  in  the  United  States. 
Sixteen  million  Americans  are  employed 
in  related  industries.  The  total  number 
amounts  to  30  percent  of  the  entire  work- 
ing force  in  America. 

I  ask  my  colleague  what  other  busi- 
ness what  other  industry  could  survive 
if  it  were  denied  an  opportunity  for  long- 
range  planning  but,  instead,  had  to  ap- 
proach its  plan  on  a  year-by-year  basis. 
Let  us  stop  to  ask  ourselves  what  we  are 
doing  in  the  proposed  legislation. 

We  are  telling  thousands  of  people  m 
the  wheat  industry.  "You  can  make  your 
plan  a  year  after  you  have   planted  a 
part  of  your  crop."    That  is  what  we  are 
doing  in  the  proposed  legislation.     I  say 
that  because  many  millions  of  acres  of 
wheat  have  already  been  planted.    Yet 
we  are  about  to  cast  a  vote  today  to  de- 
cide what  type  of  program  will  be  in- 
stituted. ., 
I  say  it  is  high  time  that  we  give  mil- 
lions of  Americans  an  opportunity  for 
long-range  planning,  which  will  not  be 
planning  on  a  year-by-year  basis,  but 
which  will  give  farmers  some  opportunity 
for  a  constructive  program. 

Past  programs,  because  of  the  way 
they  have  been  based,  have  resulted  in 
too  high  a  cost  to  the  taxpayer  and  in 
closely  supervised  acreage  control;  and 
they  have  not  done  the  job  that  they  were 
supposed  to  do. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  reached 
the  time  for  enacting  a  permanent,  long- 
range.  efBcient  agricultural  program.  I 
am  optimistic  enough  to  believe  tha^  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellen der  1 .  who 
has  worked  as  hard  as  any  Member  of 
the  Senate  in  trjing  to  help  protect  the 
farmer,  his  colleagues  on  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  other 
Senators  can  put  their  heads  together 
and  bring  out  a  long-range  program,  in- 


stead of  continuing  with  a  year-by-year, 
crop-by-crop  program.  We  could  pro- 
duce a  plan  which  would  ultimately  solve 
the  whole  problem. 

The  remarks  which  I  have  submitted 
for  printing  in  the  Record  tell  in  some 
detail  what  my  proposed  program  would 
do.  Briefly,  three  basic  points  are  in- 
volved: .  .1  _  * 
First,  is  a  long-range  land  retirement 
program  which  would  be  accomplished 
over  a  3 -year  period  and  would  ulti- 
mately remove  approximately  50  million 
acres  from  production.  It  would  remove 
them  permanently  from  production  and 
would  provide  that  such  acres  be  utilized 
in  some  other  manner  than  in  the  pro- 
duction of  crops. 

Second,  my  amendment  would  replace 
the  three-price  option  which,  in  effect, 
is  contained  in  the  pending  bill,  on  which 
the  Senate  will  vote  very  shortly.  My 
plan  would  substitute  for  it  a  one-price 
program  which  would  shift  to  a  lower 
figure  as  acres  were  removed  from  pro- 
duction. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  need  for  sup- 
port programs  will  decrease  as  we  remove 
acres  from  production.  For  the  year 
1964  the  benefits  to  participants  would 
equal  40  cents  a  bushel,  for  all  bushels. 
This  would  result  in  an  average  of  $1.75 
a  bushel  for  all  wheat  which  is  sold  this 
year  This  would  compare  with  about 
$1  76  which  is  estimated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  be  the  price  under 
the  three-price  differentiation. 

In  1965.  the  price  would  drop  to  an 
average  of  $165  per  bushel. 

In  1966.  it  would  drop  to  an  average  of 
$1.50  a  bushel. 

As  we  removed  the  acreage.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  price  would  rise  accord - 

Mr  President,  the  program  which  I 
suggest  this  evening,  in  the  twilight  of 
the  debate  on  the  pending  bill,  is  not 
legislation  which  would  have  an  effect 
only  on  wheat,  but.  rather,  would  be  ad- 
ministered in  correlation  with  the  feed 
grain  program.  The  acres  taken  out  of 
production  would  not  be  put  into  other 
crops. 

The  third  aspect  has  been  previously 
decided  by  the  Senate,  and  I  shall  not 
debate  it.  However,  it  is  important  for 
any  long-range  program  that  we  have 
an  emergency  supply,  which  should  be 
held  by  the  Crovernment.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration should  be  able  to  dump  these  sup- 
plies. Consequently.  I  go  along  with  the 
previous  motion  that  was  made  and  sub- 
sequently defeated,  that  this  return  to 
the  market  be  made  only  when  the  price 
reached  115  percent  of  the  support  price 

for  wheat.  ^    .  „ 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr  McGov- 
ERNl  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr  Eastland  1  for  the  work  they  have 
done  in  reporting  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion I  have  already  congratulated  and 
complimented  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  for  the  work  that  he  and  his 
committee  have  done. 

As  a  junior  Senator,  as  I  look  at  the 
wheat  bin.  and  as  I  try  to  decide  whether 
I  shall  vote  for  or  against  the  bill.  I  am 
confronted  with  two  alternatives,  neither 
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of  which  particularly  appeals  to  me.  On 
the  one  hand,  under  the  pending  bill.  I 
see  a  pro^^ram  which  in  my  estimation  is 
more  costly  than  a  long-range  program 
need  be.  It  contains  more  stringent 
controls  than  are  necessary.  There  can 
be  no  question,  because  of  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  that  it  is  hasty,  stopgap 
legislation. 

The  alternative  to  voting  against  the 
proposed  legislation,  is.  as  has  been  de- 
scribed, a  loss  of  some  $600  million  of 
farm  income  to  the  farmers  of  America. 
This  is  somethlne.  which,  to  me.  is  the 
less  desirable  of  the  two  alternatives. 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  that  my 
amenament  would  be  a  better  alterna- 
tive. 

Let  me  bring  out  one  further  point. 
Senators  who  share  my  interest,  as  most 
Senators  do.  in  maintaining  a  fair  farm 
income  and  a  healthy  agriculture  in 
America,  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
to  ask  ourselves  how  long  the  nonfarm 
population  will  continue  to  support 
costly  programs  that  are  not  curtailing 
supplies.  ' 

I  have  heard  rumblings  in  that  direc- 
tion from  some  friends  in  the  House, 
which  indicate  that  there  will  be  some 
reluctance  to  supporting  the  wheat  pro- 
gram. 

It  Is  time  for  those  of  us  who  are  in- 
terested in  agriculture  and  in  maintain- 
ing a  strong  agricultural  economy  to 
straighten  out  our  own  house  before 
some  day.  through  some  Supreme  Court 
decisions  on  reapportionments,  this  re- 
luctance becomes  greater,  to  the  extent 
that  we  shall  have  the  rug  pulled  out 
from  under  us  before  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  initiate  a  long-range  program. 

My  amendment  would  help  to  initiate 
such  a  program.  It  would  bring  about 
a  long-range  solution  of  the  farm  prob- 
lem. 

It  would  permit  us  to  have  a  relatively 
inexpensive  program,  when  we  consider 
all  the  costs  that  are  involved,  including 
conservation  reserves.  There  would  be 
a  minimum  of  complex  controls,  as 
against  a  program  which  today  rigidly 
controls  production. 

We  need  only  so  many  acres  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  foodstuffs  for  our 
people  and  for  exports  to  the  nations 
that  depend  on  us. 

Let  us  consider  taking  the  excess  acres 
out  of  production — not  here  and  there, 
not  this  year,  only  to  be  repeated  next 
year — and  let  us  start  now  to  plan  to 
take  them  out  permanently  in  a  gradu- 
ated 3-year  program,  so  that  we  shall 
not  have  to  deal  with  the  acres  again 
next  year.  Let  us  put  such  acres  to  a 
better  use.  Let  us  put  them  into  con- 
servation practices.  Let  us  put  them 
into  greatly  needed  forestry  projects. 
Let  us  utilize  them  for  recreation,  and 
hunting  and  fishing  projects  which  are 
badly  needed  by  our  growing  population. 

Once  these  acres  are  sufficiently  re- 
duced, there  will  be  no  need  for  indi- 
vidual controls  on  each  crop,  and  the 
farmer  will  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
a  better  job  of  planning  for  himself 
without  our  planning  for  him.  The  nor- 
mal fluctuations  of  price  and  demand 
will  be  within  a  normal  range,  and  that 
will  guarantee  to  the  farmer  a  fair  re- 
turn for  his  commodities. 


Not  only  would  my  amendment — ad- 
mittedly proposed  at  a  late  hour — guar- 
antee a  fair  return  to  the  farmer,  but.  in 
my  estimation,  it  would  also  accomplish 
a  better  utilization  of  our  total  land  re- 
sources. 

I  thank  the  Senators  for  their  atten- 
tion at  this  late  hour. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  listened  to  my  good  friend  from 
Indiana  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  time 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  years,  the  equivalents  of  many  land 
reform  proposals  have  been  submitted  to 
the  committee.  But  we  are  always  will- 
ing to  listen  to  new  proposals  of  meth- 
ods for  land  retirement.  I  assure  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  if  he  will 
submit  his  proposal  in  the  form  of  a  bill 
and  have  it  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the  com- 
mittee will  be  glad  to  hold  hearings  in 
connection  with  other  suggestions,  be- 
cause such  proposals  are  urgently 
needed.  If  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
will  do  that,  I  assure  him  that  the  com- 
mittee will  examine  into  his  proposal 
and  compare  it  with  other  land  retire- 
ment programs  that  have  been  sub- 
mitted. Then  it  is  possible  that  a  satis- 
factory program  may  be  forthcoming. 

I  am  glad  the  junior  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
agriculture.  I  hope  more  Senators  will 
do  so  and  will  shed  as  much  light  on  the 
subject  as  possible,  so  that  in  time  it 
may  be  possible  to  reach  an  adequate 
solution  of  our  problem. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  thought  about  the  subject 
a  long  time  before  putting  my  proposal 
into  amendment  form. 

I  consent  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  and  shall  submit 
the  proposal  in  the  form  of  a  bill.  I 
did  not  think,  when  we  were  reaching, 
this  evening,  the  climax  to  the  first  com- 
prehensive farm  bill  that  has  come  before 
the  Senate  since  I  became  a  Member, 
that  I  could  sit  by  and  not  express  my 
feeling  that  all  Senators  should  seriously 
consider  finding  a  way  to  a  permanent 
solution  of  the  problem.  I  feel  certain 
that  it  can  be  done.  Such  thinking  will 
give  new  direction  to  the  consideration 
of  farm  legislation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  giving  his  assurance  that  the  com- 
mittee will  consider  a  new  program  in 
good  time. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  willing- 
ness of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  to  have  his 
committee  give  this  problem  further 
consideration  and  to  afford  the  Senate 
a  chance  to  explore  it  more  fully,  I  with- 
draw my  amendment  and  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 
I  ask  that  the  amendment  not  be  read, 
but  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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Wlth- 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER. 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  21.  between  lines  24  and  25.  insert 
the  following: 

"(5)  Section  334  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

•■'(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  because  of  a  natural  disaster  a  portion 
of  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotments  In  a 
county  cannot  be  timely  planted  or  replant- 
ed, he  may  authorize  the  transfer  of  all  or 
a  part  of  the  wheat  acreage  allotment  for 
any  farm  in  the  county  so  affected  to  another 
farm  In  the  county  or  In  an  adjoining  coun- 
ty on  which  one  or  more  of  the  producers 
on  the  farm  from  which  the  transfer  Is  to 
be  made  will  be  engaged  In  the  production 
of  wheat  and  will  share  In  the  proceeds 
thereof  In  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  Any  farm 
allotment  transferred  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  planted  on  the  farm 
from  which  It  was  transferred  for  the  piu-- 
poses  of  acreage  history  credits  under  this 
Act'."' 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  do  for  the  wheat 
farmer  exactly  what  the  McClellan 
amendment  would  do  for  the  cotton 
farmer.  Frankly,  the  problem  is  not 
nearly  so  serious  in  the  wheat  country, 
but  it  occurs  at  times.  The  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovern]  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield], 
the  majority  leader,  know  that  on  oc- 
casion, because  of  river  development 
projects,  large  amounts  of  wheat  acre- 
age are  lost. 

The  amendment  would  provide  for 
writing  into  law  on  a  permanent  basis 
for  the  wheat  farmer  precisely  the  con- 
sideration that  was  written  into  the  bill 
for  the  cotton  farmer  by  means  of  the 
McClellan  amendment.  I  assume  that 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  the 
amendment  because  the  bill  is  a  cotton- 
wheat  bill,  and  we  would  want  to  treat 
the  cotton  farmer  and  the  wheat  farmer 
with  the  same  degree  of  equity.  In  that 
event,  if  the  leadership  is  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment,  I  am  willing  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
If  not,  I  am  prepared  to  dilate  my  argu- 
ment to  a  considerable  degree. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
can  sympathize  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  but  the  dif- 
ference between  the  amendment  which 
he  has' offered  and  that  which  was  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  and  accepted  by  the  Senate  is 
that  a  law  has  been  on  the  books  to  this 
effect  so  far  as  cotton  is  concerned,  but 
there  has  not  been  such  a  law  so  far  as 
wheat  is  concerned. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  if  he  finds  it 
compatible  with  his  thinking,  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  have  the  amendment 
taken  to  conference,  to  determine  what 
action  can  be  taken  on  it  there. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  will  be  perfectly 
acceptable  to  me.  It  is  not  the  serious 
problem  for  the  wheat  farmer  that  it  is 
for  the  cotton  farmer,  but  it  is  a  serious 
problem  for  the  farmer  who  has  such  a 
difficulty.  As  all  sportsmen  know — and 
certainly  every  Senator  is  a  fisherman  or 
a  hunter — attempts  are  now  being  made 
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to  acquire  large  amounts  of  additional 
recreational  land  along  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri  River.  If  that  is  accomplished, 
it  could  involve  additional  wheat  bases. 

With  the  assurance  of  the  majority 
leader  that  the  amendment  will  be  taken 
to  conference.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
let  the  amendment  go  to  conference  with 
the  McClellan  and  other  amendment. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.     If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 

agreed  to.  .     ^ 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  bill  directs  payments  to 
be  made  on  raw  cotton  in  inventory  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill— page 
8.  lines  17-18— to  assure  that  the  change 
in  the  cotton  program   will  not   cause 
serious  and  irreparable  financial  losses 
to  those  persons  who  may  find  them- 
selves with  inventories  of  raw  cotton  in 
bales  on  hand  when  the  bill  is  enacted. 
I  want  to  make  certain  that  this  lan- 
guage will  be  interpreted  to  apply  to  all 
grades  of  spinnable  raw  cotton  fiber  in 
bales  which  includes  baled  cotton  comber 
noils  and  baled  cotton  card  strips,  popu- 
larly known  as  comber  and  strip.    These 
grades  of  raw  cotton  constitute  cotton 
fibers   which    have    been   separated    by 
combing  and  carding  and  are  packed  in 
standard  pressed  bales  which  are  used 
for  the  production  of  certain  types  of 
yarn  and  cloth  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  grades  of  raw  cotton.     Although 
the  quantity  of  baled  cotton  comber  and 
strips  is  very  small  in  comparison  with 
the  total  quantity  of  raw  cotton,  there 
are  a  number  of  marketing  firms  and 
mills  which  are  concerned  principally  or 
entirely   with  these  grades  of  raw  cot- 
ton, and  whose  losses  would  be  disastrous 
if  they  were  not  given  the  same  protec- 
tion with  respect  to  their  raw  cotton  in 
inventory.    I  inquire,  therefore,  whether 
you  agree  with  my  interpretation  that  it 
is   the   intent   of   this   section   to   cover 
baled  cotton  comber  noils  and  baled  cot- 
ton card  strips  in  inventory  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  baled  raw  cotton,  for 
the  purpose  of  inventory  payments. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect, and  this  section  will  cover  baled 
cotton  comber  and  strips  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  other  baled  raw  cotton  in 

inventory.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  <H.R.  6196>  was  read  the  third 
time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller  1 
as  much  time  on  the  bill  as  he  may  need. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
weigh  the  arguments  on  this  cotton- 
wheat  legislation,  we  should  examine  two 
questions. 

First.  Where  do  we  go  from  here? 
Second.  Where  have  we  been? 
What  we  do  on  this  present  legislation 
will  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  future 
of  the  farm  programs.  What  we  do  not 
do — or  what  we  try  to  shuffle  aside  as 
insignificant^-will  have  an  even  larger 
impact  on  the  future. 

What  has  been  underlying  this  debate, 
even  though  it  may  not  be  written  into 
this  bill  as  such,  is  the  success  or  the 
failure  of  this  administration  to  cope 
with  the  farm  problem. 

What  is  at  stake  here,  and  this  is  not 
in  the  bill,  is  whether  we  are  content 
to  continue  the  farm  policies  of  this  ad- 
ministration. 

Commmodity  Credit  Corporation -op- 
erated farm  programs,  in  the  30  years 
in  which  they  have  been  in  force,  have 
cost  the  taxpayers  close  to  $37.7  billion. 
This  administration  has  been  respon- 
sible for  tacking  on  more  than  $11  bil- 
lion of  this  total  bill  in  the  3  years  it  has 
been  in  office. 

Yet.  in  marking  up  the  cost  by  nearly 
one-third  in  these  3  years  alone,  we  are 
no  closer  to  a  solution.  And  this  de- 
spite repeated  assurances  in  1960  that 
the  Democrats,  if  elected,  would  come 
up  with  programs  at  less  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

In  fact  the  problem  has  been  multi- 
plied and  the  farmer  is  worse  off. 

This  administration  promised  farmers 
■full  parity  of  Income."  but  the  farm 
parity  ratio  in  the  past  year  sank  to  the 
lowest  it  has  been  since  1939. 

This  administration  promised  full  par- 
ity of  income,  but  the  farmer  is  receiv- 
ing the  lowest  share  of  the  consumer 
food  dollar  since  1934— the  lowest  share 
of  the  beef  dollar  since  1935. 

This  administration  promised  full 
parity  of  income,  but  the  value  per  head 
of  cattle  on  the  farm  has  dropped  $10  be- 
low the  1960  level— hogs  are  at  4-year 
lows — sheep  at  10-year  lows. 

This  administration  promised  to  con- 
trol inflation,  but  the  prices  farmers  pay 
for  items  used  in  living  and  in  production 
are  the  highest  in  history. 

This  administration  promised  lower 
interest,  but  the  interest  the  farmer  is 
paying  is  higher  and  farm  debt  has  in- 
creased over  $7  billion  in  the  last  3 
years. 

This  administration  promised  to  help 
the  family  farms,  but  farm  population 
is  decreasing  by  leaps  and  bounds — the 
number  of  farms  is  declining — farm  em- 
ployment is  at  new  lows. 

I  say  that  the  farmer  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  cannot  afford  ever  to  again 
rely  on  Democratic  promises.  I  say 
that  the  farmer  cannot  afford  a  pro- 
gram which  drives  farm  prices  down.  I 
say  that  the  farmer  cannot  afford  poli- 
cies which  cut  his  purchasing  power. 

I  say  the  farmer  is  not  getting  a  fair 
return  for  his  labor,  his  managerial  skill, 
and  his  investment — a  return  compara- 
ble to  human  talents  and  resources  in 
other  types  of  enterprises. 

This  IS  what  is  wrapped  up  in  the  bill 
we  now  have  before  us. 


Realized  losses  and  costs  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  wheat  pro- 
grams have  gone  up  more  than  $3.5  bil- 
lion since  June  30.  1961— almost  half  as 
much  as  the  total  costs  and  losses  re- 
corded in  the  entire  life  of  the  program 
prior  to  that  time.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  tables,  one  showing  the 
losses  under  the  CCC  wheat  program, 
and  the  other  showing  the  status  of  the 
CCC  wheat  program  for  each  of  the  last 
4  years,  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Realized    loss    and    CCC   costs — Wheat 


Price-support 


and    ) 
liit«'(l  prOftTiiins: 
Price  support 
CommwUty  export. 
Einerjtency  feen. 

Total... 

Piihllc  Law  480: 

Title  I      

Title  II 

Title  IV 


From    Oct.    17,    1933.   to— 


June  30.1901 


June  30. 1963 


$1,718,081,859 

530.305.907 

3.539.053 


2.261.926.819 


3.  W6. 305. 493 
405.301.970 


Total... 

International       Wheat 

•Xgn-einent 

Other  

Otiier  costs: 
Direct  payments 

(price  support).. 
Internationiil    Wheat 
rtpv«"ment  (expense). 

Orantl  total 


$1,946,885,787 

613.347,065 

3.539.053 


2.563.771.905 


6.290.015.765 

655.970.038 

36.496,084 


4.391.607.463 

1.144.171,194 
76.778.113 


28,621.464 
7,893.015.043 


6,982.482.787 

1.308.091.920 
76. 779. 423 


333,729.168 

28,817.602 

11.203.672.795 


Source:  Commo<llty  Credit  Corporation,  compiled 
from  tlie  "Report  of  Financial  Con<lttlon  and  Operations 
;is  of  June  30.  1963.'  and  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Status  of  CCC  price-support  program — Wheat 


\9  of  Dec. 
31— 


1960: 

Mushels. 

Amount. 
1961: 

Hushels. 

.\  mount. 
19fi-2: 

Hushels. 

Amount. 
1963: 

Hushels. 

.\  mount 


Under  loan 


382. 753. 770 
$685.  762, 224 

276,  621.  841 
$494.  .^73,  108 

258, 061, 038 
$626.  874.  128 

173. 27.\  000 
$335, 729. 000 


In  inventory 


1.  132.  96a  901 
$2. 948. 309. 683 

1.  130.  279.  687 
$2, 236,  97a  947 

1,  044,  992.  557 
$2,  034.  726,  416 

962. 273.  000 
$1. 97a  623, 000 


Total 


1.  515, 
$3,634, 

1.406. 
$2. 731. 

1.303. 
$2.  5<M. 

1.155. 
$2,306. 


714,  671 
071.907 

901.528 
544,055 

953,  59.S 
600.  .S44 

.548.000 
352.000 


Source:  I  SOA.  "CCC  Operatlnif  Results  and  Status 
of  CCC  Priw-Support  Proftmns, "  as  of  Dec.  31,  l»w, 
1961,  1962,  and  1963. 

Government  payments:  wheat 
[In  millions] 

1962-. - If 

1963-- -- J2- 

Total WO 

Source:  Agricultural  Prices.  January  1964. 
Economic  Research  Service.  USIA. 

'^[9%T.^'!"'^-- 11.000.000 

1963    (estimated) -     7,200.000 

Source :  Library  of  Congreaa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
no  assurances  that  these  increasing 
losses  to  the  taxpayers  from  the  wheat 
program  under  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  will  not  continue. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  ad- 
dit:onai  lauiej.  one  s.iov  ing  stocks  of 
wheat  from  January  1.  1961,  to  January 


1.  1964,  and  the  other  showing  monthly 
parity  prices  on  wheat  from  1960  to  1963, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Stocks  of  grains 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Grain  and  position 


ALL  WHEAT 

On  farms    

Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. ■ 

Mills,  elevators,  and  ware- 
houses...  


Total. 


Jan.  1.  irei 


Jan.  1  average, 
1957-61 


351.662.000 

68.645.000 

071.458.000 


359.304.000 

86.929.000 

1.281.151.000 


1,391.764,000    1.727.385,000 


Jan.  1.  1962 


359,  484, 000 

60,305.000 

1,588.314.000 


1.988.177.000 


Jan.  1,  1963 


317.468,000 

68.283.000 

1,437.438.000 


1.813.127.000 


Grain  and  position 


DURUM  WHEAT 


On  farms  

Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. 

Mills. elevators, and  ware- 
houses... 


Total. 


Jan.  1.  1961 


Jan.  1  average, 
1957-61 


Jan.  1,  1962 


11,451.000 

0 

6.780.000 


18.231,000 


Jan.  1,  1963 


48, 88S.  000 

0 

16.046.000 


64.935.000 


Stocks  Of  grains,  Jan.  1, 1964 

[In  thousands] 

Grain  and  position: 
All  wheat: 

On  farms' - 308.576 

Commodity    Credit    Corpora- 
tion'          30.633 

Mills,     elevators,    and    ware- 
houses •  »-- 1.  274.  708 

Total 1,613.917 

Wheat  dollar  {per  bushel),  monthly  parity 


Stocks  Of  grains.  Jan.  1. 1964 — Continued 
[In  thousands] 

Grain  and  position — Continued 
Durum  wheat :  * 

On  farms* 

Commodity    Credit    Corpora- 
tion^  

Mills,    elevators,    and    ware- 
houses ' ' 


39, 119 


4.226 


26,  894 


>  Estimates  of  Crop  Reporting  Board. 

=  Owned  by  CCC  and  stored  In  bins  or 
other  storages  owned  or  controlled  by  CCC; 
other  CCC -owned  grain  Is  Included  In  the 
estimates  by  positions. 

^  All  off-farm  storages  not  otherwise  desig- 
nated. Including  flour  mills,  terminal  ele- 
vators, and  processing  plants. 

♦  Totals  Included  In  all  wheat. 

Source:  USDA.  Statistical  Reporting  Serv- 
ice, Crop  Reporting  Board.  Stocks  of  Grains 


Total - 


70.  239      In  All  Positions. 


prices   (a),  average  prices  received  by  farmers  (6),  and  average  price  as  a  percentage  of  parity 
price  (c),  United  States  and  Iowa 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

(a)i 

(b)« 

(c)« 

(a)> 

(b)> 

'c)» 

(a)' 

(b)» 

(c)« 

(a)i 

(b)' 

(c)» 

(a)i 

(b)' 

(c)« 

January: 

United  States 

$2.37 

$1.78 
1.82 

1.80 
1.81 

1.82 
1.82 

1.82 
1.83 

1.82 
1.80 

1.72 
1.72 

1.67 
1.71 

1.71 
1.71 

1.72 
1.74 

1.74 
1.74 

1.76 
1.76 

1.77 
1.81 

75 

$2.38 

$1.79 
1.81 

1.81 
1.80 

1.80 
1.81 

1.74 
1.79 

1.76 
1.75 

1.72 
1.72 

1.73 
1.78 

1.82 
1.81 

1.86 
1.84 

1.87 
1.84 

1.87 
1.85 

1.89 
1.84 

76 

$2.43 

$1.87 
1.87 

1.88 
1.84 

1.90 
1.84 

1.92 
1.86 

1.99 
1.89 

1.99 
1.91 

1.98 
1.96 

1.99 
1.88 

1.99 
1.88 

1.97 
1.90 

2.00 
1.95 

2.02 
1.95 

77 

$2.49 

$2.01 
1.96 

2.04 
1.05 

2.04 
1.07 

2.09 
2.01 

2.04 
1.99 

1.86 
1.97 

1.75 
1.84 

1.77 
1.83 

1.84 
1.86 

1.94 
1.94 

1.95 
1.95 

1.07 
1.94 

81 

$2.52 

$2.00 
1.95 

70 

Iowa 

February: 

United  Sutes 

2.37 
2.38 
2.39 

76 

2.39 

76 

2.43 

77 

2.49 

82 

Iowa 

76 

2.39 

76 

2.43 

78 

2.49 

82 

United  sutes 

Iowa - 

April: 

United  States 

76 

2.39 

73 

2.44 

79 

2.49 

84 

Iowa 

May: 

United  States 

2.38 

2.37 
2.36 
2.36 
2.38 
2.36 
2.35 

76 

2.39 

74 

2.43 

82 

2.51 

81 

Iowa 

73 

2.37 

73 

2.42 

82 

2.61 

74 

United  States 

Iowa 

July: 

United  States 

71 

2.37 

73 

2.42 

82 

2.51 

70 

Iowa 

August: 

United  States 

72 

2.38 

76 

2.42 

82 

2.51 

71 

Iowa 

September: 

United  States 

73 

2.38 

78 

2.44 

82 

2.61 

73 

Iowa 

October: 

United  States 

74 

2.38 

79 

2.44 

81 

2.61 

77 
78 

Iowa 

Vovemher" 

76 

2.38 

79 

2.44 

82 

2.51 

United  States 

• 

Iowa..- 

'DlwtpTnKAf 

2.36 


76 

2.39 
1.89 

79 

2.45 
2.46 

82 
81 

2.60 

70 

TTnlted  States          

Iowa - 

'  Parity  price. 

>  Average  price  received  by  farmers. 

»  Average  price  as  percentage  of  parity. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  follow- 
ing the  resounding  defeat  of  the  ad- 
ministration's wheat  program  in  the 
referendum  last  spring,  numerous  Re- 
publicans, including  myself,  called  for  a 
wheat  bill  which  would  give  farmers  a 
decent  choice. 

We  said  that  if  the  estimates  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  70  million 
acres  being  planted  to  wheat  in  1964  and 
$1  a  bushel  wheat  were  reasonably  ac- 
curate, prompt  action  by  Congress  was 
necessary. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Crop  Reporting  Board,  "Agricultural 

Prices,  1962-63."  »„.   ,«   Kxa 

Compiled  by  Harvey  R.  Sherman,  analyst  m  agriculture,  Apr.  10, 19«0. 


Democratic  leaders  in  Congress  re- 
plied that  there  would  be  no  wheat  legis- 
lation, and  the  White  House  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  approved  this 
policy  of  inaction. 

Now,  after  9  months  delay,  these  peo- 
ple have  changed  their  minds.  The 
House  passed  a  cotton  bill.  This  was 
amended  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  to  include  a 
wheat  program  which  makes  provision 
for  noncertificated  low-priced  wheat. 

The  committee  report  states  that  the 
substitution  of  the  noncertificated  wheat 


for  feed  grains,  such  as  com,  would  be 
feasible  under  the  bill. 

But  such  a  step  would  work  hardship 
on  the  producers  of  regular  feed  grains, 
depress  prices  of  feed  grains,  and,  in 
turn,  depress  livestock  prices  which  al- 
ready are  disastrously  low. 

Proponents  of  the  administration's 
wheat  program  say  that  failure  to  pass 
this  bill  will  mean  that  all  wheat  prices 
will  be  depressed  and  provide  worse  com- 
petition with  feed  grains. 

But  they  are  wrong.  They  have  based 
their  argument  on  last  year's  estimates 
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of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  70 
million  acres  would  be  planted  to  wheat. 
Current  estimates  place  the  planting  at 
only  53  million  acres,  and  it  now  appears 
that  1964  production  will  not  equal  re- 
quirements. 

It  is  said  that  this  new  wheat  program 
would  be  "voluntary" — but  it  is  volun- 
tary In  name  only.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  farmers  would  be  compelled  to 
enter  the  program. 

Wheat  processors  would  be  compelled 
to  make  payments  to  the  Government 
for  the  privilege  of  handling  wheat. 
And  this  amounts  to  a  "bread  tax  " 

The  wheat  section  of  the  bill  is  bad  for 
feed  grain  and  livestock  farmers  and  for 
bread  consumers. 

The  cotton  section  of  the  bill  is  poison 
for  Midwest  farmers.  Secretary  Free- 
man, In  supporting  the  bill,  estimates 
that  2.3  million  acres  formerly  planted  to 
cotton  will  be  available  for  planting  to 
soybeans  and  feed  grains — and  all  of  this 
will  be  in  competition  with  Midwest 
fanners. 

I  know  that  it  has  been  claimed  by 
proponents  of  this  cotton  section  that 
cottonseed  oil  and  meal  now  competes 
with  soybean  oil  and  meal,  and  that  if 
2.3  million  acres  are  retired  from  pro- 
ducing cotton  and  cottonseed  oil  and 
meal,  then  it  is  only  fair  that  these  acres 
be  available  for  the  production  of  soy- 
bean oil  and  meal.  But  this  does  not 
stand  up  under  analysis.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  Inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a 
table  showing  the  comparative  values  of 
production  of  soybeans — oil  and  meal — 
per  acre  and  the  production  of  cotton- 
seed oil  and  meal  per  acre. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

Soybeans 

Yield  of  soybeans  per  acre   (average 

In   bushels) 25 

Pounds      soybean      oil      per      acre 

(25X10.7) 267.  5 

Pounds     soybean     meal     per     acre 

(25X46.9) ---      117.5 


Value       soybean       oil       per       acre 

(267.5x8.94).- - $23.80 

Value      soybean      meal       per      acre 

(1172.5X3.564) - 41.74 


Total  value  of  soybean  oil  and 

meal  per  acre 65.54 

Cottonseed 

Average  yield  cottonseed  per  acre  (1936)  : 

6.2  million  tons        -  .  .^  ,^,  „^,„ 

=0.4  ton  per  acre 

14.3  million  acres 
Pounds  cottonseed  oil  per  acre   (av- 
erage)  (332X04) 132.8 

Pounds    cottonseed     meal    per    acre 

(937X0.4) 374.8 

Value      cottonseed      oil      per      acre 

(132.8X1054) $13.94 

Value     cottonseed     meal     per     acre 

(374.8x3284) 12.29 

Total  value  cottonseed  oil  and 

meal  per  acre 26.23 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  from 
this  table  it  is  evident  that  1  average 
acre  of  soybeans  will  produce  twice  the 
oil  and  about  three  times  the  meal  than 
an  average  acre  of  cotton  will  produce. 
The  value  of  production  per  acre  of  soy- 
beans is  2y2  times  that  of  cotton — in- 


sofar as  oil  and  meal  is  concerned.  The 
figures  are  based  on  the  1964  Outlook  is- 
sue entitled  "Fats  and  Oils  Situation." 
published  by  USDA. 

It  is  true  that  the  producers  who  re- 
tire 2.3  million  acres  of  cotton  from  pro- 
duction will  not  receive  some  $160  per 
acre  from  cotton  fiber,  but  they  will  re- 
ceive payments  for  retiring  these  acres 
equivalent  to  from  $45  to  $65  per  acre 
and  will  not  have  the  costs  of  produc- 
tion involved  in  the  cotton  fiber. 

Losses  on  cotton  under  the  CCC  pro- 
gram should  be  of  interest,  as  is  the 
changing  inventory  position  on  cotton 
during  the  last  few  years.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  tables  showing  these 
figures  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Realized   loss   and    CCC   costs,   upland   and 
extra-long-staple  cotton 


From  Oct .  17,  1933.  to— 

June  30, 1961 

June  30, 1963 

Prlw  5upport  and  re- 

lutfd  propnms 

Public  Uiw  4S0 

Other 

$1.506.9M.7«5 

1, 099. 00f>.  OHO 

3. 278. 302 

$1.86.^.297.046 

1,  519.  089, 29.1 

3. 278. 302 

Qrend  toUI 

2. 609. 239, 147  1  3. 387. 664. 643 

Source:  rommodity  Credit  Corponlion's  report  on 
"KinanciU  OixTitions :jn<l  Conditions"  and  the  I.,il)rary 
of  Conpress. 

Status    of    CCC     price -suppo/rt     program — 
Cotton 


In  inventory  as  of— 

Upland 

Extra  lonft 
staple 

Dec.  31,  1960: 

Bales       

4,909.016 
S836.844.S99 

1.448.728 
$245,293,603 

4.688.689 
$810. 530. 190 

5.918.000 
$077,863,000 

58.843 

.Amount  

$18,724,071 

l>ec.31.  1961: 

Bales 

Amount      .. ... 

18.343 
$5. 082.  744 

I>*^.  31.  1962: 

Bales    

Aiiioi»nt          

15.86.5 
$4. 350. 337 

Dec.  31.  1963: 

Bales              

37.000 

Amount 

10,812.000 

Source:  Conmio<llty  Credit  Corpor:ition,  "Operatinf! 
Results  and  Status  o(  Comnio<ltty  Credit  Corporation 
Price-Support  Programs,"  as  o(  Dec.  31,  1960,  1961,  1962. 
and  1963. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  very  bad  bill.  It  is  most  unfortunate 
that  the  President  has  permitted  the 
leadership  in  the  Senate  to  have  it  passed 
without  any  significant  amendment  and 
to  permit  its  consideration  ahead  of  civil 
rights  legislation  which  has  been  so  long 
delayed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
as  much  time  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  during 
my  years  in  Congress.  I  have  voted  for 
the  greater  share  of  the  agricultural  leg- 
islation that  has  become  law.  Even 
though  farmers  are  fewer  in  number 
than  in  previous  years,  the  impact  of 
the  agricultural  economy  on  the  overall 
economy  of  the  country,  and  particularly 
in  my  State,  is  as  great  as  ever. 

There  have  been  some  very  bad  trends 
in  agricultural  legislation  of  recent 
years.  This  is  true  in  the  bill  before  us. 
Perhaps  few  people  outside  the  cotton 


belt  realize  that  this  bill  for  the  first 
time  provides  for  payment  of  a  subsidy 
to  the  cotton  mills.  In  the  public  mind 
this  will  be  charged  to  agriculture  and 
it  shows  a  failure  of  the  Congress  to  deal 
realistically  with  foreign  imports. 

The  years  1961  to  1964  have  been  dis- 
couraging years  for  rural  America.  They 
have  not  received  the  intellisent  consid- 
eration to  which  they  are  entitled.  An 
examination  of  the  files  of  the  country 
weekly  newspapers  throughout  rural 
America  would  reveal  the  failure  of  the 
patchwork,  politically  expedient  pre- 
election agricultural  legislative  enact- 
ments. It  would  show  periods  of  decline 
in  many  prices  and  with  rising  costs  to 
the  farmer. 

In  years  gone  by  there  has  been  an 
agricultural  debate,  which  perhaps  was 
oversimplified,  but  it  was  high  price 
supports  with  rigid  controls  versus  low- 
er supports  with  additional  freedom  to 
produce  in  larger  amounts.  Conscien- 
tious and  thoughtful  individual  farmers 
and  farm  groups  could  give  convincing 
arguments  for  each  of  these  theories. 

The  present  administration,  with  its 
heavy  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, has  followed  neither  of  these 
theories.  They  have  imposed  rigid  con- 
trols and  lower  prices.  Agricultural  ap- 
propriations go  up  and  the  power  of  the 
Executive  increases — but  the  plight  of 
the  farmers  worsens. 

The  lead  article  of  the  March  4.  1964, 
issue  of  the  Stockman's  Journal,  pub- 
lished at  Omaha.  Nebr..  said: 

At  the  1963  year-end  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimated  that  U.S.  net  farm 
Income  was  $300  million  below  1962.  It  pre- 
dicted a  further  drop  In  1964  of  around  6 
percent.  There  was  a  decline  of  about  4  per- 
cent from  1962  In  total  prices  received  for 
livestock  and  livestock  products. 

When  this  administration  took  over 
there  was  permanent  law  on  the  books 
providing  for  price  supports  on  wheat, 
corn,  and  all  feed  grains  on  the  basis 
of  75  to  90  percent  of  parity.  This  per- 
manent law  has  been  repealed.  It  is  now 
65  to  90  percent  of  parity  for  wheat  and 
50  to  90  percent  of  parity  for  corn  and 
feed  grains.  Again  I  say  the  rules,  regu- 
lations, controls  and  costs  of  bureaucrats 
have  increased. 

In  considering  this  bill  before  us  the 
Seruite  had  a  clear  mandate  from  the 
country  to  do  something  about  meat  im- 
ports. Our  imports  have  risen  to  astro- 
nomical figures.  In  1957  the  imports  of 
beef  and  veal  amounted  to  2.5  percent 
of  our  production.  In  1963  it  was  nearly 
11  percent.  Instead  of  restoring  these 
imports  to  a  normal  level,  such  as  1957. 
the  Executive,  in  an  assault  upon  rural 
America,  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  freezing  im- 
ports at  very  high  levels. 

Our  imports  of  many  other  agricul- 
tural products  are  beyond  what  they 
should  be.  Since  the  livestock  indus- 
try consumes  virtually  all  of  our  corn, 
hay.  alfalfa,  sorghum  and  other  feed 
crops  the  producers  of  these  commodities 
have  been  adversely  affected. 

To  attempt  to  curtail  domestic  pro- 
duction to  relieve  surpluses,  and  even  to 
pay  money  in  such  an  attempt,  and  to 
not  realistically  curtail  the  foreign  pro- 
ducers' share  in  this  market  is  contradlc- 
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tory.  It  carmot  be  defended  by  anyone. 
Such  a  policy  on  the  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment causes  the  United  States  to  lose  the 
respect  of  foreign  countries  and  thus 
jeopardizes  the  leadership  of  America  for 
peace  in  the  world. 

In  spite  of  some  determined  legislative 
efforts,  the  bureaucracy  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  never  faithfully 
and  wholeheartedly  gone  all  out  on  a 
sound  program  to  create  industrial  uses 
of  the  many  crops  that  can  be  raised 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  subject 
of  industrial  uses  could  well  be  the  sub- 
ject of  many  speeches  and  even  books. 
My  record  and  my  fight  on  this  program 
are  well  known.  I  merely  make  the 
charge  that  the  bureaucracy  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  throughout  the 
years  has  not  taken  the  side  of  rural 
America  in  the  fight  for  industrial  uses. 
They  have  bowed  to  the  wishes  of  power- 
ful interests  and  have  been  guilty  of  a 
lack  of  devotion  to  the  long  range  inter- 
est of  agriculture. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  dwell  on  the 
details  of  the  bill  before  us.  It  is  deficient 
in  many  ways.  The  wheat  section  could 
be  much  better.  The  bill  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senators  Young,  of  North 
Dakota,  Carlson,  of  Kansas,  and  Mundt, 
of  South  Dakota,  would  be  much  better 
than  the  wheat  section  of  this  bill. 

Yesterday,  the  Senate  rejected  an 
amendment  offered  by  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague.  Senator  Hruska,  and 
the  following  21  Senators:  Aiken,  of 
Vermont;  Allott,  of  Colorado;  Bible,  of 
Nevada;  Cannon,  of  Nevada;  Carlson,  of 
Kansas:  Curtis,  of  Nebraska;  Dominick, 
of  Colorado;  Edmondson,  of  Oklahoma; 
Goldwater,  of  Arizona;  Hickenlooper, 
of  Iowa;  Holland,  of  Florida;  Jordan,  of 
Idaho;  Kuchel,  of  California;  McGee, 
of  Wyoming;  Mechem,  of  New  Mexico; 
Miller,  of  Iowa;  Mundt.  of  South 
Dakota;  Pearson,  of  Kansas;  Simpson, 
of  Wyoming;  Smathers,  of  Florida,  and 
Tower,  of  Texas. 

The  Senate  had  an  opportunity  to  real- 
istically do  something  to  protect  rural 
America  from  excessive  imports  of  meat 
and  meat  products.  We  were  defeated 
by  a  very  narrow  margin.  Meat  im- 
porters were  busy  in  the  hallways  paging 
Senators.  The  executive  branch,  and 
particularly  the  Department  of  State, 
was  wrongfully  lobbying  by  telephone 
and  otherwise  against  American  agri- 
culture. It  was  specifically  stated  on  the 
floor  by  the  opponents  of  the  amend- 
ment that  it  should  not  be  passed  be- 
cause the  administration  did  not  want  it. 
In  fact  no  other  understandable  excuse 
was  given  for  defeating  the  amendment. 
In  addition  to  the  vested  interests  en- 
gaged in  importing,  and  the  adminis- 
tration, the  responsibility  must  be  borne 
by  those  forces  in  the  country  that  have 
lobbied  in  months  gone  by  in  favor  of 
the  destructive,  nonsensical  trade  poli- 
cies of  this  country.  The  seeds  for  this 
crisis  In  meat  imports  were  planted 
months  ago.  The  public  officials.  Fed- 
eral and  State,  who  testified  and  brought 
it  about,  should  be  made  to  answer  to 
rural  America. 

In  all  Congresses  since  1960.  I  have 
in^r-^rinced  bills  to  curtail  livestock  and 
meat  Imports,  and  I  offered  amendments 


to  bring  about  such  curtailment  to  both 
the  1962  Trade  Agreement  Act  and  the 
1963  feed  grain  bill. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  am  for  rural 
America  and  the  long-range  prosperity 
of  agriculture,  I  must  protest  the  de- 
structive actions  that  are  being  taken. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
as  much  time  on  the  bill  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
some  disappointments  in  this  bill  and 
some  disappointments  in  this  legisla- 
tive history  which  will  make  me  vote 
with  mixed  emotions. 

Together  with  many  other  persons  in- 
volved in  the  beef  and  livestock  industry. 
I  am  disappointed  over  the  fact  that  by 
the  margin  of  two  votes  we  lost  the  op- 
portunity, which  may  very  well  be  the 
last  opportunity  we  shall  have  for  several 
months,  and  perhaps  at  this  session  of 
Congress,  to  do  something  to  correct  the 
serious  situation  which  imports  are  cre- 
ating for  the  livestock  industry. 

Naturally,  I  also  regret  the  defeat  of 
my  amendment,  which  would  have  in- 
creased to  115  percent  the  minimum 
price  at  which  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  could  sell  back  into  the 
marts  of  trade  the  wheat  which  it  has 
stored  up.  The  adoption  of  that  amend- 
ment would  have  had  the  effect  of  adding 
from  10  to  15  cents  a  bushel  for  every 
bushel  of  wheat  sold  in  the  cash  market 
by  wheat  producers,  whether  they  joined 
this  program  or  remained  out  of  it.  It 
would  definitely  have  put  the  element 
of  obvious  voluntarism  into  the  proposed 
legislation.  It  would  have  had  the  di- 
rect and  certain  effect  of  substantially 
increasing  the  income  of  every  farmer 
raising  wheat. 

Third,  I  dislike  very  much  to  vote  for 
any  wheat  bill  which  I  know,  and  which 
we  all  recognize,  will  result  in  a  smaller 
income  for  wheat  farmers  this  year  than 
they  received  in  the  preceding  year  or  the 
year  before  that.  That  I  consider  mak- 
ing progress  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Fourth,  I  fear  that  the  bill  will  not 
measure  up  to  the  expectations  of  many 
persons  who  have  communicated  with 
me  urging  its  support,  including  farm- 
ers, wheat  producers,  professional  peo- 
ple, and  businessmen.  I  am  afraid  that 
they  are  expecting  from  the  bill  much 
more  than  it  will  deliver. 

Why  then  shall  I  vote  for  the  bill?  I 
shall  vote  "yea,"  in  the  first  place,  be- 
cause the  bill  is  better  than  nothing.  It 
is  the  only  bill  we  have  before  us.  I 
shall  vote  "yea"  because  I  want  to  give 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  its 
Committee  on  Agriculture  an  opportuni- 
ty to  work  on  wheat  legislation,  an  op- 
portunity which  they  would  not  have  if 
the  bill  were  returned  to  the  House  strict- 
ly as  a  cotton  bill.  This  at  least  keeps 
alive  the  hopes  of  wheat  farmers  who 
want  and  deserve  something  better. 

In  that  connection,  I  hope  that  the 
rumors  I  hear,  that  a  new  sort  of  "Texas 
Technique"  is  to  be  employed  in  the 
House,  which  will  detour  the  bill  around 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
and  force  the  House  to  send  the  bill 
direct  to  conference,  are  not  true,  for 
that  would  destroy  the  integrity  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  I 
hope  the  House  committee  will  act  on 


the  bill,  improve  it,  and  make  it  a  better 
bill.  If  it  can  be  improved,  it  will  be 
made  more  effective.  It  can  be  made 
to  produce  more  money  for  the  wheat 
farmer.  I  would  dislike  to  see  the  House 
downgrade  its  own  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture by  not  giving  it  even  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  and  Improve  the  wheat 
section. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Aiken  1  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  that  if  no 
wheat  legislation  is  passed,  if  there  is 
nothing  in  the  law,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Freeman  will  still  have  the  power 
and  authority  to  fix  price  supports  for 
the  wheat  farmer  which  will  keep  his 
level  of  income  up  to  where  it  was  a  year 
ago.  It  is  because  I  recognize  that  while 
the  Secretary  has  that  power,  but  fear 
that  he  does  not  have  a  desire  to  use  it, 
that  I  shall  vote  to  start  something  mov- 
ing in  the  direction  of  wheat  legislation. 

I  surely  hope  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  will  improve  this  legis- 
lation and  give  us  something  more  ef- 
fective and  desirable  for  which  to  vote 
on  final  passage.  I  also  hope  the  House 
will  add  a  section  to  protect  our  livestock 
industry  from  today's  ruin  by  imports 
as  well  as  stopping  the  CCC  from  dump- 
ing cheap  wheat  onto  the  market. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
statement  I  made  yesterday,  March  5. 
1964,  giving  13  reasons  why  the  bill 
should  be  defeated. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Lausche.  Mr.  President,  I  contemplate 
supporting  the  amendment  on  the  subject  of 
fixing  quantities  of  beef  that  may  be  sent  Into 
this  country  by  foreign  exports.  Regard- 
less of  what  the  outcome  Is  on  the  amend- 
ment dealing  with  beef  cattle  and  beef  sup- 
plies, I,  in  the  end,  will  vote  against  the 
bill.  I  am  opposed  to  It  for  the  following 
reasons : 

First.  This  bill  delegates  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  inordinate  powers  to  control 
and  determine  the  acreage,  marketing,  and 
price  of  farm  products,  with  unprecedented 
latitude  of  discretion,  harnessing  the  farmer 
with  greater  force  than  ever  before. 

Second.  The  wheat  program  contained 
In  this  bin  has  been  rejected  by  farmers  by 
referendum  less  than  a  year  ago.  For  ex- 
ample, over  three-fourths  of  the  wheat  farm- 
ers voting  In  Ohio  voted  against  the  wheat 
certificate  plan. 

Third.  The  wheat  program  authorized  in 
this  bill  is  not  voluntary  and  to  call  It  such 
Is  deception.  When  a  wheat  farmer  is  de- 
pendent upon  a  wheat  certificate  for  over 
one-third  of  the  price  of  his  wheat  and  when 
such  a  certificate  Is  denied  him  unless  he 
Joins  the  program,  this  is  compulsion. 

Fourth.  The  wheat  program  authorized  In 
this  bin  does  not  distinguish  between  wheat 
that  is  In  surplus  and  wheat  that  Is  In  short 
supply.  The  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  grown 
In  Ohio  is  not  in  surplus;  yet  the  acreage  will 
be  cut,  the  same  as  wheat  that  Is  in  surplus. 
Certificates  will  be  allocated  without  regard 
to  what  the  consumer  prefers. 
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Fifth.  The  enactment  of  this  bill  would 
place  a  processing  tax  on  wheat  and  every 
American  consumer  would  pay  that  tax  every 
time  a  loaf  of  bread  or  sack  of  flour  was 
bought.  This  constitutes  a  deceptive  and 
cruel  form  of  taxation  since  the  burden  of  It 
would  fall  upon  low-income  families  who  are 
least  able  to  carry  the  burden 

Sixth.  The  cotton  and  wheat  Industries, 
from  farm  to  mill  and  port,  would  become  the 
most  comprehensively  regulated  Industries  In 
the  United  States  This  would  require  an 
even  greater  brigade  of  bureaucrats  than 
presently  exists  to  enforce  the  will  of  Gov- 
ernment upon  the  agri-business  Industry  of 
our  country. 

Seventh.  This  bill  creates  not  only  a  new 
subsidy,  but  a  new  type  of  subsidy,  costing 
$312  million.  To  compensate  for  the  sub- 
sidy to  certain  cotton  producers,  a  subsidy 
to  exporters  has  been  Instituted:  and  now  to 
compensate  for  the  subsidy  to  exporters,  a 
subsidy  to  domestic  mills  Is  proposed.  This 
means  subsidy  on  subsidy  on  subsidy,  and  Is 
not  a  solution,  but  creates  further  chaos. 

Eighth  The  direct  payment  subsidy  pro- 
posed to  be  paid  to  cotton  mills  could  set  a 
precedent  for  similar  Government  payments 
in  other  industries.  If  the  price  of  cotton 
should  be  subsidized  In  competition  against 
synthetics,  why  not  butter  In  competition 
against  margarine?  Why  not  steel  in  com- 
petition against  aluminum?  Why  not  leath- 
er against  plastic? 

Ninth.  Many  of  our  Nation's  Industries  are 
adversely  affected  by  foreign  competition. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  forthcoming  tariff  negotiations  may 
add  to  the  long  list  of  Injured  American 
producers  and  also  Inflict  further  Injury 
to  those  already  In  Jeopardy. 

In  Ohio,  manufacturers  of  steel  and  steel 
products,  shoes  and  leather  goods,  pottery, 
glassware,  transistors,  small  radios,  alumi- 
num, electric  generators,  turbines,  motor 
buses,  printing  machinery,  and  other  Items 
are  feeling  the  serious  Impact  of  foreign  com- 
petition. If  the  Congress  adopts  the  policy 
that  Injured  cotton  mills  are  to  be  subslzed, 
then  the  Industries  I  have  mentioned  and 
others  adversely  affected  could  Justlfledly  ask 
for  a  similar  subsidy 

Tenth.  The  cotton  program  authorised  In 
this  bill  Institutes  the  old  discredited  Bran- 
nan  plan  type  of  direct  payments  to  farmers 
This  could  destroy  the  market  price  system 
In  cotton,  lead  to  even  stricter  controls,  and 
make  farmers  dependent  upon  Government 
appropriations  for  an  ever-Increasing  part 
of  their  Income. 

Eleventh.  While  the  bill  contains  greater 
Incentives  and  subsidies  for  cutting  ootton 
acreage  by  one-third.  It  permits  these  some 
acres  to  be  used  for  the  production  of  other 
agricultural  products  In  competition  with 
other  farmers  These  acres  could  even  be 
used  to  produce  crops  already  In  surplus 
supply 

Twelfth.  The  bill  authorize*  the  Govern- 
ment through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  enter  into  cloee  and  direct  com- 
petition with  the  cotton  farmer  by  reducing 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation's  resale 
price  from  115  percent  to  105  percent  of  the 
current  loan  rate  This  virtually  makes  cer- 
tain that  the  market  for  cotton  will  not  be 
allowed  to  operate 

Thirteenth  The  whole  cotton  program  will 
cost  the  Federal  Government  over  $3  billion 
It  could  cost  as  much  as  $1,300  million  In 
1965  alone.  It  Is  an  act  of  fiscal  Irrespon- 
sibility to  pass  such  a  measure  In  a  year  In 
which  the  Federal  Government  will  experi- 
ence a  $10  billion  deficit  and  has  authorized 
an  $11  5  billion  cut  In  taxes. 

To  summarize.  I  shall  support  the  amend- 
ment now  pending,  but  In   the  end  I  shall 
vote  against  the  bill  because  I  believe  It  ex- 
hibits fiscal  Irresponsibility. 
Mr  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  McGOVERN  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr. 
Mossl. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  earlier  to- 
day, when  the  Senate  had  before  it  the 
amendment  to  limit  the  cotton  program 
to  2  years.  I  voted  for  It.  I  did  so  be- 
cause I  felt  that  perhaps  4  years  may  be 
too  long  for  this  program.  I  also  have 
felt  that  possibly  2  years  was  not  enough 
time  to  allow  the  mills  to  make  the  nec- 
essary adjustments  in  their  inventories. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  have  preferred 
3  years  for  the  cotton  program.  I  under- 
stand that  the  House  version  of  the  bill 
provides  for  3  years,  and  I  would  cer- 
tainly hope  the  Senate  conferees  on  this 
bill  will  keep  this  fact  before  them  and 
will  couple  it  with  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee,  when  report- 
ing this  bill,  called  for  4  years.  It  seems 
to  me  that  3  years  might  well  be  a  good 
compromise  for  our  conferees  to  con- 
sider. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Florida  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr  President,  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
bill,  but  I  think  there  is  serious  objection 
to  various  portions  of  It. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  bill  because  I  think 
the  injustice  done  to  the  cotton  textile 
people  of  this  country  by  requiring  them 
to  pay  so  much  more  for  cotton  they  use 
than  the  amount  paid  for  American  cot- 
ton by  manufacturers  in  other  lands 
who  compete  with  our  American  manu- 
facturers Is  so  manifestly  unfair  and  In- 
defensible that  I  want  to  do  anything  I 
can  to  get  that  injustice  corrected.  For 
that  reason.  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill. 

I  am  glad  the  2-year  limitation  was 
placed  upon  that  portion  of  the  bill,  be- 
cause I  think  that  is  ample  time  for  us 
to  try  out  the  new  program  and  to  find 
out  what  relief  is  given  and  whether  this 
particular  approach  presents  a  cure  for 
that  manifest  injustice  in  the  cotton 
program. 

With  reference  to  the  wheat  title  of 
the  bill.  I  am  indeed  sorry  that  the  Sen- 
ate saw  fit  to  retain  the  wheat  title  of 
the  bill;  but  long  ago  I  learned  that  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  speaks  for  the 
Senate,  and  of  course,  I  bow  to  that  de- 
cision. 

However.  I  want  the  record  to  show 
that  in  voting  for  this  bill.  I  shall  do  so 
in  the  very  strong  hope  that  the  other 
body,  with  a  little  more  time  to  consider 
this  measure  than  we  have  had  to  con- 
sider it,  will  realize  that  the  wheat  title 
is  nothing  in  the  world  but  an  overriding 
of  the  will  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
wheatgrowers  of  the  Nation  who  voted 
last  year  in  the  referendum. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  this  measure 
provides  for  a  voluntary  program,  inso- 
far as  wheat  is  concerned.  However.  I 
wish  to  have  the  Record  show  that  I  do 
not  so  regard  this  measure.  I  do  not  re- 
gard it  as  factual  to  say  that  it  is  volun- 


chance  to  sell  a  large  portion  of  the  wheat 
he  produces  to  millers,  at  a  price  70  cents 
a  bushel  higher  than  the  price  paid  for 
feed  wheat,  and  that  in  order  to  do  that, 
he  must  agree  to  the  program,  or  else  he 
will  know  in  advance  that  even  though 
he  sells  some  of  his  wheat  to  the  millers, 
he  will  not  be  able  to  receive  more  than 
the  price  of  wheat  for  feeding  animals. 
To  my  mind  this  system  means  that  the 
program  is  not  a  voluntary  program  in 
any  sense  of  the  word,  but  Is  coercive 
in  the  extreme;  and  I  believe  that  any- 
one who  regards  the  program  as  a  volun- 
tary one  Is  winking  at  the  real  facts.  I 
want  this  statement  to  appear  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  What  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  said  Illustrates  the  truth  of 
the  adage  that  democracy  is  not  a  per- 
fect science,  and  that  most  bills  are  not 
completely  to  the  liking  of  any  one 
Member. 

Like  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Holland  1.  I  shall  vote  in  favor  of 
passage  of  the  pending  bill,  but  I  find 
that  the  bill  has  many  imperfections. 

I  have  sought  by  means  of  amend- 
ments— as  has  the  Senator  from 
Florida — to  work  changes  in  the  bill. 

But  the  final  choice  is  between  either 
this  bill  or  the  present  situation.  It  Is 
not  an  easy  choice  or  a  pleasant  one ;  but 
we  must  choose  between  the  alternatives 
which  are  before  us. 

Therefore,  even  with  all  the  Imperfec- 
tions of  the  bill  and  my  displeasure  with 
some  of  Its  provisions.  I  shall  Join  the 
Senator  from  Florida  In  voting  in  favor 
of  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  for  his  clear  and  succinct 
statement. 

Mr.  President,  the  statements  In  the 
minority  views  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  HickenlooperI.  as 
set  forth  In  connection  with  the  com- 
mittee report,  so  nearly  comport  with  my 
own  views  In  connection  with  this  meas- 
ure, that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
the  statement  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
which  appears  on  pages  54,  55.  and  the 
upper  part  of  page  56  of  the  minority 
views,  as  printed  with  the  committee  re- 
port. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minority 
views  printed  in  connected  with  the  com- 
mittee report.  Document  No.  874.  88th 
Congress.  2d  session,  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
MiNORiTT  Views 

The  wheatgrowers  of  the  tJnlted  States  em- 
phatically rejected  the  strict-control  wheat 
certificate  plan  submitted  to  them  In  the  ref- 
erendum In  1963.  despite  the  efforts  and 
methods  used  In  an  attempt  to  force  It  upon 
them.  The  majority  of  wheat  producers 
clearly  Indicated  that  they  wanted  to  move 
away  from  restrictive  Government  programs 
and  to  assume  greater  personal  responsibility 
In  the  production  and  marketing  of  wheat 

The  wheat  provisions  of  H  R  6196  would  re- 
ject this  mandate  from  the  wheat  farmers, 
and  Impose  without  referendum  a  so-called 
"voluntary   program."   "voluntary"   In    name 
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taiy  for  a   grower  either  to  agree  to  a     only,  as  it  provides  penalties  for  those  who  do 
program    under    which    he    will    have    a      not  participate  that  leave  the  farmer  with  no 


real  choice:  the  farmer  must  volunteer  "or 
else."  The  proposed  voluntary  plan  embodies 
a  great  deal  of  compulsion  and  Government 
allocation  of  the  market  for  food  wheat  with- 
out regard  to  the  quality  of  wheat  a  grower 
produces  or  the  use  that  Is  actually  made  of 
It.  The  proposal  to  require  exporters  to  pur- 
chase marketing  certificates  would  set  up  a 
mechanism  that  could  be  used  to  hold  domes- 
tic wheat  prices  below  the  world  level.  The 
opportunity  to  stay  out  of  the  program  would 
really  amount  to  nothing  more  than  a  feed 
wheat  exemption.  Such  a  plan  could  be  ex- 
pected to  restrict  production  of  milling  qual- 
ity wheats  and  to  encourage  additional  pro- 
duction of  high-yield  feed  wheats.  The 
wheat  producers  who  voted  against  the  cer- 
tificate plan  last  May  do  not  wi.nt  a  control 
program  with  a  feed-wheat  exemption — they 
want  an  opportunity  to  compete  for  markets 
on  the  basis  of  comparative  advantage. 

Participation  In  the  certificate  plan  con- 
tained In  the  provisions  of  the  present  bill 
would  be  compulsory,  not  voluntary,  for 
wheat  processors;  they  would  be  compelled  to 
make  payments  to  the  Government  for  the 
privilege  of  handling  wheat.  This  Is  clearly 
a  commodity  processing  tax.  a  "bread  tax" 
the  ultimate  burden  of  which  would  be  borne 
by  the  consumers,  placing  the  heaviest  bxir- 
den  on  the  lower  Income  groups  who  spend 
the  largest  proportion  of  their  Income  for 
bread  and  flour. 

The  present  outlook  for  wheat  Is  far  bright- 
er than  the  picture  painted  by  proponents  of 
a  "yes"  vote  In  their  efforts  to  force  approval 
of  the  certificate  program  In  last  year's  refer- 
endum. Uncertain  as  to  future  prices,  pro- 
ducers exercised  considerable  and  wise  re- 
straint last  fall  in  seeding  winter  wheat; 
where  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
predicted  a  "no"  vote  In  the  referendum 
would  result  In  growers  planting  70  million 
acres  or  more  In  wheat,  of  which  approxi- 
mately 54.5  million  acres  would  be  winter 
wheat,  the  present  ofiQclal  estimate  of  last 
fairs  planting  Indicated  only  43  million  acres 
were  actually  seeded  to  wheat.  Export  pros- 
pects have  been  Improved  by  poor  crops 
abroad.  Where  exports  totaled  639  million 
bushels  last  year  and  720  million  bushels  In 
the  previous  record  year  of  1961-62,  It  Is  now 
estimated  exports  may  reach  a  record  1  bil- 
lion bushels  m  the  current  marketing  year. 
The  carryover  of  wheat  Is  being  reduced,  and 
could  be  down  to  about  725  million  bushels 
by  July  1.  1964.  the  lowest  for  any  year  since 
1953.  The  market  system  thus  has  begun  to 
work  In  wheat.  The  futures  market  has 
shown  little  regard  for  the  prereferendum 
predictions  that  the  farm  price  of  wheat 
would  drop  to  $1  per  bushel  or  less  if  farm- 
ers disapproved  the  certificate  plan;  and  the 
market  has  begun  to  reflect  changes  In  the 
supply-demand  situation.  There  may  never 
be  a  better  time  for  wheat  producers  to  make 
the  transition  to  freer  markets. 

The  only  sure  way  to  solve  our  wheat  prob- 
lems is  to  let  the  market  system  guide  pro- 
duction and  consumption;  the  wheatgrowers 
who  voted  "no"  In  the  referendum  under- 
stand this  fact.  They  want  sensible,  un- 
complicated, and  workable  wheat  legislation 
In  the  direction  of  less,  not  more,  control. 
They  want  to  move  away  from  restrictive 
Government  programs  and  to  assume  greater 
personal  resf>onslblllty  In  the  production  and 
marketing  of  wheat,  and  to  restore  the  farm- 
er to  a  place  of  economic  competition  with 
other  sectors  of  our  economy. 

Artlflclal  efforts  to  control  wheat  produc- 
tion have  failed.  They  have  created  Ineffi- 
ciencies In  production  of  farm  commodities, 
have  Increased  production  costs,  and  have 
shifted  the  surplus  problem  from  one  com- 
modity to  another.  Program  "benefits"  have 
been  capitalized  Into  land  values,  creating 
problems  for  those  who  must  rent  or  buy  land 
m  order  to  farm.  The  programs  have  been 
costly  In  relation  to  the  limited  results  that 
have  been  achieved.    The  program  approved 


by  the  committee.  In  H.R.  6196,  would  have 
these  same  deficiencies  and  create  new 
problems. 

The  farmer  does  not  want  a  dole  or  hand- 
out; probably  no  other  member  of  our  so- 
ciety Is  as  Independent  by  nature  as  Is  the 
American  farmer,  who  wants  only  a  chance  to 
work  his  land,  raise  his  crops  and  livestock, 
and  sell  them  In  the  marketplace  for  a  fair 
price.  Rather  than  the  complicated  legisla- 
tion being  reported  by  the  committee,  I 
would  propose  to — 

1.  Repeal  existing  authority  for  wheat  al- 
lotment, marketing  quota,  and  certificate 
programs  Each  farmer  would  decide  for 
himself  which  grains  he  should  grow  and 
how  much  of  each  he  can  best  produce. 

2.  Beginning  with  the  1964  crop,  set  price 
supports  for  wheat  at  the  higher  of  the  U.S. 
farm  price  equivalent  of  the  average  world 
market  during  the  Immediately  preceding  3 
marketing  years — currently  about  $1.30  per 
bushel — or  50  percent  of  parity,  with  pre- 
miums and  discounts  to  reflect  market  de- 
mand for  milling  and  baking  quality.  This 
would  eliminate  administrative  discretion 
as  to  price  support  levels,  automatically  ad- 
just support  prices  to  changing  supply  and 
demand  conditions,  and  assure  other  wheat- 
producing  countries  that  the  change  in  our 
price  support  policy  would  not  break  world 
wheat  prices.  It  would  not  Impede  the 
working  of  the  market,  would  not  provide 
Incentive  for  Increasing  production,  but 
would  provide  real  protection  against  sub- 
stantial drop  In  wheat  prices. 

3.  Place  wheat  and  feed  grains  on  a  com- 
parable basis  as  soon  as  possible. 

4.  Prohibit  the  CCC  from  offering  Its 
stocks  domestically  at  less  than  115  percent 
of  the  applicable  support  level,  plus  reason- 
able carrying  charges,  except  for  sales  offset 
by  open-market  purchases.  This  would 
protect  farmers  against  undue  competition 
from  the  release  of  Government-owned  sur- 
pluses, yet  not  apply  to  CCC  sales  for  export. 

5.  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  enter  Into 
contracts  (during  3  years)  for  voluntary  re- 
tirement of  cropland  on  a  competitive  bid 
basis.  This  would  facilitate  Individual  ad- 
justments to  freer  markets,  and  would  lead 
to  withdrawal  of  much  greater  productive 
capacity  per  dollar  of  cost  and  eliminate  most 
of  the  administrative  problems  associated 
with  the  emergency-type  programs  of  recent 
years. 

The  above  could  be  achieved  by  enactment 
of  S.  1617,  the  Wheat  and  Feed  Grain  Act 
of  1963.  Introduced  by  myself  and  with  16 
other  Senators. 

It  will  be  particularly  disappointing  to 
wheat  producers  that  the  committee  rejected 
language  proposed  by  Senator  McCarthy  as 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  6196  wheat  provi- 
sions, which  would  have  prohibited  the  CCC 
from  selling  Its  wheat  stocks  at  less  than 
110  percent  of  the  support  level  plus  carry- 
ing charges.  The  action  of  the  committee 
will  allow  the  CCC  to  continue  in  effect  to 
use  sales  of  stocks  to  make  the  support  level 
for  wheat  the  celling,  rather  than  the  floor, 
for  wheat  prices.  Thus,  farmers  cannot  re- 
deem their  loans  and  get  any  higher  return, 
most  wheat  put  under  loan  {>asses  Into  Gov- 
ernment hands,  and  the  Government  handles 
a  large  part  of  each  crop  Instead  of  Just 
holding  the  surplus.  The  Government  should 
be  withdrawing  from  the  grain  business,  not 
plunging  Into  it  even  more. 

BOtTRKE  B.   HICKENIXJOPER. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  close 
by  saying  that  any  Senator  who  thinks 
that  in  voting  for  passage  of  the  pend- 
ing bill,  he  will  be  voting  in  favor  of  a 
voluntary  wheat  program,  simply  has  not 
had  a  chance  to  digest  the  program  pro- 
visions of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  have  expired. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Aiken]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
alibis  or  excuses  whatsoever.  I  shall  vote 
against  the  bill,  for  reasons  which  have 
been  made  so  plain  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  this  floor  that  they  do  not  need 
to  be  repeated. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simp- 
son]. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  administration's  farm  bill  which 
is  now  before  the  Senate.  Never  before 
have  I  actually  known  what  the  majority 
of  people  who  would  be  affected  by  the 
proposed  legislation  wanted.  But  in  this 
instance.  59  percent  of  the  Wyoming 
farmers  and  52.2  percent  of  all  the  vot- 
ing wheat  farmers  in  America  rejected, 
in  the  May  1963  referendum,  a  proposal 
which  was  basically  the  same  as  the  one 
now  before  the  Senate.  Because  of  this 
directive,  I  feel  compelled  to  oppose  the 
bill's  provisions  which  affect  the  wheat- 
growers. 

The  wheat  farmers'  overwhelming  vote 
against  the  administration's  wheat  plan 
clearly  indicates  to  me  that  the  multiple- 
price  wheat  certificate  plan  with  Gov- 
ernment supply-management  programs 
is  not  wanted  by  the  American  farmer. 
The  voters  in  that  referendum  knew 
what  they  were  doing.  They  wanted  to 
return  to  the  true  market  where  supply 
and  demand  will  control  the  prices  ob- 
tained for  commodities.  They  wanted 
production  and  consumption  to  be  the 
guiding  factors  in  ^the  marketplace. 
They  rejected  the  domination  and  con- 
trol of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  which  is 
inherent  in  the  type  of  program  now  be- 
ing advocated  on  the  Senate  floor. 

This  vote  indicates  that  the  American 
farmer  wants  to  change  the  direction  in 
farm  programs.  The  farmer  believes 
that  there  is  need  for  chang3s  which  will 
first,  permit  market  prices  to  serve  as 
the  dominant  influence  in  guiding  the 
use  of  farm  resources  in  the  movement 
of  farm  output  and  consumption;  sec- 
ond, provide  for  price  support  which  will 
facilitate  orderly  marketing  without 
substituting  Government  price  fixing  for 
market  prices  that  reflect  the  economic 
forces  of  supply  and  demand;  third,  pro- 
tect markets  for  farm  products  against 
the  burden  of  accumulated  CCC  stocks 
so  that  prices  can  rise  above  support 
levels  as  the  balance  between  output  and 
market  requirements  improves.  Farm 
programs  should  support  these  objec- 
tives, not  the  further  involvement  of  the 
Federal  Grovernment  in  the  farming  busi- 
ness. 

A  change  in  the^  farm  program  is  long 
overdue.  Our  present  farm  programs 
were  adopted  under  the  stress  of  the 
great  depressions  of  the  1930's,  Con- 
sequently, these  depression  oriented  pro- 
grams are  not  at  all  suited  to  the  present 
day  conditions.  It  should  be  clear  by 
now  to  the  farm  planners  that  the  most 
powerful  forces  aflfecting  agriculture  to- 
day are  changes  in  technology  and  the 
application  of  new  knowledge.    A  large 
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part  of  what  is  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  farm  problem  is  a  problem  of 
adjusting  to  change,  but  production  con- 
trols are  necessarily  backward  looking 
and  protective  of  vast  productive  pat- 
terns. There  has  been  considerable 
agreement  for  some  time  on  the  need  to 
make  major  changes  in  most  of  our  farm 
programs. 

The  issue  is  whether  we  shall  move  to- 
ward greater  Government  responsibility 
for  farm  nrices.  production,  and  income; 
or  toward  greater  Individual  responsi- 
bility under  a  market  system.    I  believe 
the  farmer  expressed  his  desire  in  the 
May  1963  referendum.    I  feel  that  Con- 
gress must  honor  their  intentions  and 
give  them  the  respect  that  they  are  due. 
I   recognized   the    farmers'   desire   to 
change  the  course  of  farm  programing 
and  joined  with  a  bipartisan  group  of 
Senators  in  sponsoring  legislation  which 
would  help  the  farmers  stand  the  next 
3   or   4   years   until   increased   demand 
would  equal  the  supply  from  our  farm- 
lands, which  are  continually  being  ab- 
sorbed for  urban  development,  recrea- 
tion and  highway  purposes  or  being  con- 
verted    to     other     agricultural     uses. 
Unfortunately,  the  administration  would 
not  graciously  admit  that  what  it  had 
tried  to  force  on  the  wheat  farmer  had 
been  rejected.    Consequently,  it  would 
not  consider  this  type  of  legislation.    Be- 
ing as  persistent  as  this  administration 
is.  it  was  willing  to  give  the  old  program 
one  more  try. 

The  wheat  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
the  same  oppressive  provisions  which  the 
farmers  rejected.  You  will  recall  that  in 
May  of  1963  the  billboards  across  the 
great  wheatlands  of  America  had  the 
"slogan.  'Vote  for  the  freedom  to  farm." 
and  the  farmer  did  vote  for  that  freedom 
to  farm.  But  now  the  administration 
is  back  with  legislation  which  places  in 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture excessive  discretionary  authority 
which  can  deprive  the  American  farmer 
of  his  freedom. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  create  a  special  wheat  acreage 
reserve  of  up  to  a  million  acres  to  be 
allocated  to  the  counties  and  farms,  "as 
determined  by  the  Secretary."  to  in- 
crease allotments  on  old  wheat  farms 
without  regard  to  wheat  history  on  such 
farms.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
determine  the  number  of  domestic  food 
wheat  certificates  to  be  alloted  nation- 
ally, by  State,  county,  and  individual 
farms,  to  provide  by  regulation  for  the 
distribution,  and  to  establish  the  bushel 
va^MP  of  such  certificates. 

He  is  authorized  to  determine  the 
number  of  export  wheat  certificates  to 
be  alloted  nationally,  by  State,  county, 
and  individual  farms,  to  provide  for  reg- 
ulations for  their  distribution,  and  to 
esUblish  the  per  bushel  of  such  export 
wheat  cerUficates.  He  is  also  author- 
ized to  fix  the  levels  of  price  supports  for 
wheat  accompanied  by  wheat  domestic 
certificates  between  65  percent  and  90 
percent  of  parity,  "as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines appropriate."  the  price  sup- 
port for  the  export  wheat  accompanied 
by  export  certificates  at  0  to  90  percent  of 


parity,  "as  the  Secretary  determines  ap- 
propriate."  and  to  determine  the  price 
support  for  noncertificated  wheat  at  0 
to  90  percent  of  parity,  "as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  appropriate."  And  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  determine  the 
commercial  wheat  producing  area,  out- 
side which  wheat  price  supports  will  not 
be  provided  and  which  wheat  export  and 
domestic  marketing  certificates  will  not 
be  issued. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how 
any  legislation  which  delegates  so  much 
discretion  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  requires  so  much  compulsion 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer  can  be  called 
a  "voluntary"  program.  The  bill  pro- 
vides penalties  for  those  who  do  not  par- 
ticipate and  leaves  the  farmer  with  no 
real  choice.  The  farmer  must  "volun- 
teer"" or  else.  The  proposed  plan  calls 
for  the  Government  allocation  of  the 
market  for  food  wheat  without  regard 
to  the  quality  of  wheat  a  grower  pro- 
duces or  the  use  that  is  actually  made 

of  it.  .  *  , 

The  quality  of  wheat  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  our  Wyoming  wheat  farmers. 
There  is  no  shortage  of  the  high  grade 
wheat  which  is  raised  on  the  drylands 
of  Wyoming.  This  wheat  sells  at  a 
premium  and  should  not  be  lumped  to- 
gether with  cheap  wheats  of  other  areas. 
Our  farmers  should  not  be  penalized 
under  a  compulsory  plan  such  as  this, 
but  rather  should  be  given  access  to  a 
free  market  so  that  their  premium  wheat 
can  be  sold  at  premium  prices. 

It  is  true  that  the  wheat  farmer  has 
the  free  choice  to  come  in  under  the 
program  or  not.  and  to  that  extent  it  is 
voluntary.  But  if  he  does  not  come  into 
the  program  the  only  rights  he  would 
have  would  be  to  sell  his  wheat,  even 
though  it  be  premium  wheat,  such  as 
Wyoming  wheat  is.  at  feed  wheat  prices. 
The  wheat  producers  who  voted  against 
the  certificate  plan  last  May.  did  not 
want  a  controlled  program  with  a  feed 
wheat  exemption.  They  want  an  op- 
portunity to  compete  in  a  free  market. 
If  given  that  opportunity,  our  Wyoming 
wheat  farmers  will  do  exceptionally  well. 
They  should  not  be  hindered  by  Govern- 
ment regulations  and  control. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  freedom  for  the 
farmer  and  exclude  the  further  involve- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
farming  business  we  should  defeat  this 
farm  bill.  If  no  new  legislation  is  passed 
there  will  be  two  alternatives  available  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  regard 
to  wheat: 

First.  He  can  call  a  referendum  on  the 
wheat  certificate  plan.  If  the  referen- 
dum carries,  the  plan  would  be  put  into 
effect.  If  the  referendum  fails,  the  price 
support  for  those  who  stayed  within  their 
allotments  would  continue  to  be  $1.25 
a  bushel.  No  realistic  appraisal  of  the 
wheat  situation  indicates  the  market 
price  would  be  as  low  as  the  support 
price. 

Second.  He  can  act  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  in  1962.  which  provides  that 
if  the  Secretary  does  not  proclaim  wheat 
quotas  for  1965.  the  level  of  price  sup- 


port to  those  who  planted  within  the 
wheat  allotments  for  their  farms  would 
be  75  to  90  percent  of  parity— about  $1.90 
to  $2.25  per  bushel.  The  supply  picture 
may  indicate  he  need  not  proclaim 
quotas  for  1965. 

It  is  absolutely  clear  that  there  is  suf- 
ficient legislation  on  the  books  today,  to 
handle  the  wheat  situation.  I  trust  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  perform 
his  duties  as  delegated  to  him  by  Con- 
gress under  law.  And  if  he  does  per- 
form, there  will  not  be  the  loss  that  is 
spoken  of  so  frequently,  by  the  advocates 
of  this  administration  bill.  That  figure 
is  a  fantasy,  it  is  one  that  will  not  be 
realized.  If  you  believe  in  the  free  en- 
terprise system  with  free  markets  where 
supply  and  demand  control,  vote  against 
this  bill  and  let  the  farmer  have  his 

fi-eedom.  _     ^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  who  have  charge  of  the  time 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time  un- 
der their  control? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  all  but  30  seconds  of  the  time 
remaining  under  my  control. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  say  that  all  the 
arguments  which  we  care  to  make  in 
favor  of  the  bill  have  been  made. 

This  is  a  question  of  trying  to  save  the 
wheat  farmers  of  the  country  $450  mil- 
lion. Admittedly  the  bill  is  not  a  perfect 
one.  and  is  not  as  good  as  the  bill  which 
I  introduced  last  summer.  But  in  the 
absence  of  this  bill,  there  would  be  a  drop 
of  at  least  $450  million  in  the  income  of 
our  farmers. 

The  bill  I  introduced  last  July  would 
have  kept  the  farmers  return  on  wheat 
at  least  $2  a  bushel  for  both  food  and  ex- 
port use.  Farmers  are  entitled  to  that, 
and  more.  Unfortunately,  not  all  Sena- 
tors agree.  There  is  substantial  majority 
agreement  that  they  should  get  $2  on 
food  wheat,  at  least  $1.55  to  $1.65  on  ex- 
port wheat,  with  support  through  loans 
at  $1.30.  In  view  of  the  short  time  re- 
maining to  hear  a  program  effective  for 
the  1964  crop,  and  although  I  still  hope 
we  can  persuade  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  set  export  certificates  above  25 
cents  a  bushel.  I  hope  the  bill  will  pass. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  under 

my  control.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     All  re- 
maining time  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered:   and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER  (when  his  name 
was  called  > .  On  this  vote.  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fm-BRiGHTl.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea. "  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay." 
I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mrs  NEUBERGER  (when  her  name 
was  called ) .  On  this  vote.  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.   Randolph).    If   he   were   present 
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and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."'    Therefore  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  TOWER  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote.  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water],  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."'  If  I  were  at  lib- 
erty to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea.'"  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rnlicall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  when  my 
name  was  called  I  voted  loud  and  em- 
phatically "nay,"  which  represents  my 
conviction.  However,  I  agreed  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington]  to  take  a  pair  with 
him.  If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  Hence  I 
withdraw  my  vote,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  Congressional  Record 
will  show  clearly  what  my  conviction  is 
with  respect  to  the  bill. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY,  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pul- 
BRiGHTl,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  YoiTNGl  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton], the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL]  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater]  are  necessarily  alasent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHEL]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr,  Goldwater]  has  been  previously 
announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  53, 
nays  35,  sis  follows: 

(No.  69  Leg] 
YEAS— 53 


NOT  VOTING— 12 

Ooldwater  Randolph 

Hlckenloop«r  Symington 

Kuchel  Tower 

Neuberger  Young,  Ohio 


Bartlett 

Jackson 

MuBkle 

Bayb 

Johnaiton 

Nelson 

Burdlck 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Pas  tore 

Byrd,  V*. 

Kennedy 

Pearson 

Carlson 

Long,  Mo. 

Pell 

Cooper 

Long,  La. 

Proxmlre 

Dodd 

MagnuBon 

Rlblcoff 

Eastland 

Man«fleld 

Russell 

Edmondson 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

Bngle 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Krvln 

McGee 

Stennls 

Gore 

McOovem 

Talmadge 

Oruenlng 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

Hayden 

Metcalf 

Walters 

HIU 

Monroney 

Williams,  N.J. 

Holland 

Morse 

Yarborough 

Humphrey 

Moss 

Toung.  N.  Dak 

Inouye 

Mundt 

NAYS— 36 

Aiken 

Curtis 

McNamara 

Allott 

Domlnlck 

Mecbem 

Antlerson 

Douglas 

MUler 

BeaU 

Ellen  der 

Morton 

Bible 

Foog 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Hart 

Robertson 

Brewster 

Hartke 

SaltonstaU 

PyM  W  Va. 

Hruska 

Scott 

C»DDon 

Javlts 

Simpson 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smith 

Church 

Keating 

WUIlams,  Del. 

Clark 

Lausche 

Bennett 
Cotton 
Dlrksen 
Pulbrlght 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  was  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  title  will  be  appropriately 
amended. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  encourage  increased  con- 
sumption of  cotton,  to  maintain  the  in- 
come of  cotton  and  wheat  producers,  to 
provide  a  voluntary  marketing  certifi- 
cate program  for  the  1964  and  1965  crop 
of  wheat,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr,  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  as 
passed  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  EIast- 
land,  Mr.  EXlender,  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr. 
Holland,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Hick- 
enlooper  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  came  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
from  the  cloakroom  as  the  vote  bell  was 
being  rung.  I  have  three  statements 
which  I  desired  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  prior  to  the  vote,  but  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  make  a  great  deal  of 
difference  so  long  as  they  go  into  the 
Record. 

The  three  statements  are  in  connec- 
tion with  my  opposition  to  the  bill.  The 
first  is  designated  "H.R.  6196  delegates 
excessive  authority  to  one  man.'" 

The  second  is  a  discussion  of  the  al- 
ternatives and  costs  of  the  wheat  and 
cotton  programs. 

The  third  is  a  discussion  of  the  act 
itself,  its  provisions  and  alternatives, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  those 
three  statements  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord prior  to  the  vote  in  support  of  my 
opposition  to  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

R.R.    6196    DELEGATES    Excessive   Authoritt 
TO  One  Man 

KR.  6196  would  delegate  extraordinary 
discretionary  powers  to  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture. He  would  control  the  major  as- 
pects of  the  marketing,  production,  and  pric- 
ing of  wheat  and  cotton.  His  decisions 
would  be  law.  The  bill  would  enthrone  the 
concept  that  government  Is  by  men  rather 
than  by  law,  at  least  in  the  Department  of 


Agriculture.  Included  an^ng  the  powers 
conferred  on  the  Secretary  by  H.R.  6196  as 
reported  to  the  Senate,  and  in  addition  to 
those  he  now  possesses,  are  the  following: 

1.  To  decide  to  which  segment  of  the  cot- 
ton industry,  other  than  producers,  the  pay- 
ment-in-kind subsidies  for  domestically  con- 
sumed cotton  are  to  be  made. 

2.  To  determine  the  amounts  of  such  sub- 
sidy payments  per  pound  of  cotton  with  the 
restriction  that  the  amount  of  such  pay- 
ment shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
export  subsidy  payment,  and  to  determine 
other  terms  and  conditions  of  such  payment 
program. 

3.  To  determine  how  much  the  price  sup- 
port level  after  1964  shall  be  adjusted  to  al- 
low for  changes  in  the  cost  of  producing 
cotton. 

4.  To  determine  how  much  the  price  sup- 
port for  cotton  otherwise  applicable  shall  be 
increased  for  farmers  who  do  not  exceed  their 
farm  domestic  allotment,  the  only  limitation 
being  that  such  increase  in  price  support 
level  shall  not  exceed  15  percent  of  the  price 
support  generally  available. 

5.  To  determine  if  the  price  support  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  4  above  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  simultaneous  purchase-resale  con- 
tracts, by  loans  or  by  payment-in-kind 
certificates,  or  by  any  combination  of  these 
programs,  and  the  natvire  and  extent  to  which 
USDA  shall  "assist  the  producers  *  •  •  in 
the  marketing  of  such  certificates"  and  "at 
such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines."  and  the  amounts  to  be 
deducted  for  "storage  and  other  carrying 
charges." 

6.  To  determine  the  national  domestic 
acreage  allotment  for  cotton  and  the  ratio 
between  the  basic  farm  acreage  allotment 
fCH-  cotton  and  the  farm  domestic  allotment 
for  cotton. 

7.  To  determine  whether  or  not  a  supple- 
mental national  cotton  acreage  allotment  for 
those  who  wish  to  produce  cotton  at  a  lower 
price  for  export  shall  be  established,  and  the 
manner  of  allocating  such  export  allotments 
to  individual  farms.  PYsr  1964  if  an  export 
allotment  were  establshed  it  would  be  on  a 
flat  percentage  basis  for  each  farm,  but 
thereafter  It  would  be  apportioned  to  farms 
"pursuant  to  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary." This  particular  provision  Is  ap- 
plicable only  if,  even  with  an  export  mar- 
ket acreage  program,  the  carry-over  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  reduced  by  at  least  1  million 
bales  In  the  market  seaaon.  It  Is  rather 
doubtful  that  this  particular  provision  may 
be  applicable  in  many,  perhaps  most,  years. 

8.  To  issue  regulations  and  determine  pro- 
cedures whereby  the  cotton  acreage  on 
farms  which  Is  planted  for  export  purposes 
pursuant  to  the  procedure  set  forth  In  para- 
graph 7,  is  to  be  deleted  from  the  farm  cot- 
ton acreage  history  and  from  any  determina- 
tion of  future  farm,  county,  or  State  cotton 
allotments. 

9.  If  an  export  market  acreage  Is  provided 
In  any  year  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
Issue  regulations  providing  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  a  bond  by  any  producer  or  piirchaser 
of  such  exp<Hi;  market  acreage  cotton,  to  In- 
sure that  such  cotton  produced  on  the  ex- 
port market  acreage  goes  only  Into  export 
markets  and  without  domestic  use  or  export 
subsidy.  The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized 
to  provide  for  liquidated  damages  In  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  for  vio- 
lation of  this  provision. 

10.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  sell 
CCC  cotton  at  any  rate  not  less  than  105 
percent  of  the  current  loan  rate  plus  carry- 
ing charges.  A  larger  differential  between 
loan  and  sales  price  (such  as  the  115  percent 
ratio  currently  In  effect)  Is  desirable  to 
reduce  CCC  sales  competition  with  growers 
and  other  owners  of  cotton  and  to  encourage 
the  functioning  of  thfi  private  cotton 
market. 
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11.  To  authorize  the  Secretary  to  create 
a  special  wheat  acreage  reserve  of  up  to  a 
million  acres  to  be  allocated  to  the  counties 
and  farms,  "as  determined  by  the  Secretary  ' 
to  Increase  allotments  on  old  wheat  farms 
without   regard   to    wheat    history    on   such 

farms. 

12  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  deter- 
mine a  'diversion  factor.'  a  percentage  to 
be  applied  to  farm  wheat  allotments  to 
determine  the  acreage  which  must  be  di- 
verted to  "conservation  use."  The  SecreUry 
Is  authorized  to  determine  the  use  which 
must  be  made  of  such  acreage. 

13.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  domestic  food  wheat 
certincates  to  be  allotted  nationally,  by 
State  county,  and  Individual  farms,  to  pro- 
vide by  regulation  for  their  distribution,  and 
to  establish  the  per  bushel  value  of  such 
certificates. 

14  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  export  wheat  certificates 
to  be  allotted  nationally,  by  State,  county, 
and  individual  farms,  to  provide  by  regula- 
tion for  their  distribution,  and  to  establish 
the  per  bushel  value  of  such  expert  wheat 
certificates. 

15.  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
provide  for  storage  of  wheat  produced  In 
excess  of  a  farm  wheat  allotment  "In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary." such  storage  to  be  twice  the  normal 
yield  on  the  excess  acreage,  unless  evidence, 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary,  of  a  smaller 
actual  yield  Is  submitted. 

16.  To  authorize  the  Secretary  to  refund 
a  portion  of  the  amount  exporters  have  paid 
for  export  wheat  certificates,  such  portion 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  aa  that 
amount  necessary  to  keep  US  wheat  and 
flour  competitive  In  world  markets.  The 
Secretary  may  exempt  noncommercial  ex- 
ports from  certificate  requirements. 

17.  To  fix  the  level  of  price  support  for 
wheat  accompanied  by  wheat  domestic  certif- 
icates between  65  and  90  percent  of  parity 
"as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate," 
the  price  support  for  export  wheat  accom- 
panied by  export  certificates  at  0  to  90  per- 
cent of  parity  "aa  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate'  and  to  determine  the  price 
support  for  noncertlflcated  wheat  at  0  to  90 
percent  of  parity  "as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate." 

18.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  deter- 
mine the  commercial  wheat-producing  area. 
ouUlde  which  wheat  price  supports  will  not 
be  provided  and  wheat  export  and  domestic 
marketing  certificates  will  not  be  Issued. 

In  addition  to  all  the  specific  delegations 
of  authority  granted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  by  H  R.  6196.  the  bill  contains 
the  "Mother  Hubbard"  authorization  appli- 
cable to  every  part  of  the  bill  "under  such 
rules  and  regulations  aa  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,"  The  cotton  and  wheat  Indus- 
tries from  farm  to  mill  and  port  would  be- 
come the  most  comprehensively  regulated 
Industries  In  the  United  States. 


discussed  In  the  executive  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate Agricultural  Committee  and  confirmation 
thereof  was  received  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended  by  the  Pood  and  Agricultural 
Act  of  1962.  provides  that  If  the  Secretary 
does  not  proclaim  wheat  quotas  for  1965  ( and 
the  supply  picture  may  Indicate  he  need  not 
proclaim  quotas  for  1965)  the  level  of  price 
support  to  those  who  planted  within  the 
wheat  allotment  for  their  farms  would  be 
75  to  90  percent  of  parity  (about  »1.90-W.25 
per  bushel) . 

COTTON 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  now  has  au- 
thority under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958 
to  set  the  support  price  of  cotton  at  any 
level  between  37  and  37  cents.  Each  1- 
cent  reduction  In  the  price  support  level 
would  reduce  the  export  subsidy  »24  million. 
Costs  to  the  Government  would  be  reduced 
because  (1)  marginal  acreage  would  be 
shifted  to  other  production.  (2)  the  Incen- 
tive to  get  maximum  yield  per  acre  would  be 
reduced,  (3)  cotton  would  become  more  com- 
petitive with  synthetic  fibers,  and  (4)  the 
difference  between  domestic  and  foreign 
prices  would  be  reduced 


Even  If  we  assume  that  the  price  support 
for  cotton  will  be  held  at  the  1963  level 
(32.47  cents),  the  costs  of  the  current  cot- 
ton program  are  far  less  than  the  costs  of 
the  proposals  contained  In  H.R.  6196  as  re- 
ported to  the  Senate.  The  Information  In 
the  report  Is  confusing  and  misleading  with 
respect  to  comparative  coeu.  The  costs  of 
the  proposed  program  would  be  far  greater 
than  those  Indicated  on  pages  15  and  16  of 
the  report. 

These  estimates  assume  that  the  Secretary 
will  maintain  the  price  support  level  at  30 
cents  a  pound  (middling,  one  Inch).  But 
the  maximum  authority  delegated  to  the 
Secretary  would  permit  a  price  support  level 
as  high  as  37  cents.  Based  on  his  record  In 
the  past  3  years,  there  is  no  basis  for  any 
assumption  that  he  will  reduce  the  price 
support  level  to  any  specific  figure. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  15-acre  ex- 
emption In  H.R  6196  as  reported  would  ex- 
empt about  70  percent  of  all  cotton  produc- 
ers from  reducing  below  their  base  allot- 
ment, yet  each  of  them  would  receive  a  di- 
version payment  calculated  on  the  assump- 
tion that  they  have  reduced  their  cotton 
acreage  from  the  base  allotment  to  the  do- 
mestic allotment. 

E^stlmates  of  comparative  costs  for  cot- 
ton are  attached. 


Estimated  cost  of  current  coUon  program  and  proposed  Senate  biU ' 

[In  mlllioao  of  doUart) 


C'lrwnt 

prormm, 

1M4 

Proposed  Senat*  bill  tor  crops  of— 

|g6^  at  90 
percent  of 

1964 

1965 

1B66 

1967 

parity 

Export  suhsltly  » 

22S 
18 

162 

162 

162 

162 

325 

Export  subsidy.  producU 

312 

117 

102 

60 

n3 

117 

117 

48 

319 

117 

lis 

37 

325 

117 

120 

24 

624 
117 
185 

117 

48 

Carrying  charfw - - 

94 

Total 

4M 

753 

796 

754 

748 

"       1.299 

I  Ba?t<«:  V^  o^nts  per  pound  »«P«»rtv^  m«Tlniim:  under  proposed  Mil.  90  percent  of  parttv.  13  cents. 

:  Krnt'^rr;?^"-' S;  ir;S:,'3^ms-  ^^Z>^^Z^S^  under  p^P«^  nrso  per^-ent  o, 

^.'*Pay''^nUor\964-67  at  3.5  centa:  maximum  under  proposed  bill.  90  percent  o(  parity.  5.5  cents. 
NOTI.- All  flifures  except  last  column  are  h«ed  upon  daU  provided  In  t!»  committee  report,  pp.  15  and  16. 


ALTBtNATTVIS    AND    COSTS 
WHZAT 

If  no  legislation  Is  enacted  two  alterna- 
tives are  available  to  the  Secretary,  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Hold  a  referendum  on  the  wheat  cer- 
tificate plan.  If  the  referendum  carries,  the 
plan  would,  of  course,  be  put  Into  effect.  If 
the  referendum  falls,  as  Is  expected,  the  price 
support  for  those  who  stayed  within  their 
allotments  would  continue  to  be  $1.25  a 
bushel.  Since  no  realUtlc  appraisal  of  the 
wheat  situation  Indicates  the  market  price 
would  be  as  low  as  $1.25  a  bushel,  this  alter- 
native means  virtually  no  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

2.  It  was  not  generally  known  that  there 
was  any  other  alternative.  However,  in  the 
past  few  weeks  It  has  become  clear  there  Is 
another    alternative.     Thla    alternaUve    was 


The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
as  amended  by  the  1962  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act,  provides  In  section  332  that  In  1964 
and  thereafter  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
must  determine  whether  the  total  supply 
of  wheat  In  the  next  marketing  year  will 
"likely  be  excessive"  to  the  amount  of  wheat 
which  the  Secretary  estimates — 

"(1)  will  be  utilized  dxirlng  such  market- 
ing year  for  human  consumption  In  the 
United  States  as  food,  food  producU,  and  bev- 
erages, composed  wholly  or  partly  of  wheat; 
"(il)  will  be  utilized  during  such  market- 
ing year  in  the  United  States  for  seed; 

"(111)   win  be  exported  either  In  the  form 
oi  wheat  or  products  thereof:   and 

"(Iv)  average  amount  used  as  livestock  or 
poultry   feed   In    1959   and    1960   marketing 
years; 
less: 

"(a)  eatlmated  imports  for  the  marketing 
year; 

"(b)  if  the  stocks  of  wheat  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  excessive,  an 
amount  of  wheat  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  a  desirable  reduction  in  such 
stocks  to  achieve  the  policy  of  the  Act: 
Prorided.  That  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  total  stocks  of  wheat  In  the  Nation 
are  Insufflcient  to  assure  an  adequate  carry- 
over for  the  next  succeeding  marketing  year, 
the  national  marketing  quota  otherwise  de- 
termined shall  be  Increased  by  the  amount 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
assure   an  adequate   carryover." 


It  Is  argued  by  opponents  of  the  wheat- 
cotton  bill  that,  under  present  law.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  discretion  to  find 
that  the  total  supply  of  wheat  which  would 
be  produced  if  there  were  no  national  mar- 
keting quota  would  not  "be  likely  to  be  ex- 
cessive." and  that  he  would  therefore  not 
have  to  proclaim  marketing  quotas  for  1964 
and  1965  for  wheat. 

Furthermore,  in  section  332(c)  of  the  1938 
act  as  amended.  It  is  provided  that — 

"If,  after  the  proclamation  of  a  national 
marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  any  marketing 
year,  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that, 
because  of  a  national  emergency  or  because 
of  a  material  Increase  In  the  demand  for 
wheat,  the  national  marketing  quota  should 
be  terminated  or  the  amount  thereof  in- 
creased, he  shall  cause  an  Immediate  InvesU- 
gation  to  be  made  to  determine  whether  such 
action  Is  necessary  In  order  to  meet  such 
emergency  or  increase  in  the  demand  for 
wheat.  If.  on  the  basis  of  such  investigation, 
the  Secretary  finds  that  such  action  is  nec- 
essary, he  shall  immediately  proclaim  such 
finding  and  the  amount  of  any  such  Increase 
found  by  him  to  be  necessary  and  thereupon 
such  national  marketing  quota  shall  be  so 
increaesd  or  terminated." 

It  Is  argued  that,  even  if  the  Secretary  had 
already  proclaimed  a  national  marketing 
quota,  he  can  take  steps  to  have  It  terminated 
because  of  Increased  demand  for  v^eat 
through  population  growth.  Increased  con- 
sumption. Increased  requirements  for  a  stra- 
tegic reserve  and  increased  requirements  for 
carryover. 
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Section  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  an  outstanding  Job.  and  those  of  us  who  I,  too.  wish  we  could  have  done  more  for 

(as  amended  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  have  seen  him  work  during  the  past  week  our  farm  producers,  but  I  thank  all  the 

of  1962)  provides:  qj.  jq  ^ave  noted  his  capability,  and  ex-  Senators  who  have  backed  my  efforts 

"(4)  the  level  of  price  support  for  any  crop  j  j^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^Q^g  and  have  helped  get  the  program  just 

Quou  ts  not°prSaSeS  orforThlch  m^^ke"!  Mr.  McGOVERN.     I  thank  the  major-  approved. 

?nT?uot^L'vTi!:^rd1^Urov"eSTyp^^^^^^^  ity  leader.                                                _,  Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr^  President.  Will 

ers  shall  be  as  provided  In  section  101."  Mr.  TALMADGE.     Mr.  President.  wUl  the  majority  leader  yield? 

Section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  the  Senator  yield?  Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield  to  the  Sen- 

( as  amended)  provides:  Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield  to  the  Sen-  ator  f rom  Miimesota. 

"The  secretary  of  Agriculture  *  *  *  ta  »"-  ator  from  Georgia.  Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  associate  myself 

thrnlf^J  ,^S.  '^mt^c'^l^  o?*otheroi?a'  Mr.  TALMADGE.    I  desire  to  asso-  with   the   words   of   tribute   and   com- 

tSs^priir^PlSJt  ?r^iratJ,rs  for^^^^^^  ciate  myself  with  the  words  of  the  dis-  mendation  of  the  distinguished  Senator 

crop  of  any  basic  agricultural  commodity,  if  tinguished  majority  leader  in   praising  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovernI.    I 

producers  have  not  dteapproved  marketing  the  able  Senator  from  South  Dakota.    I  was  pleased  that  the  Senator  from  North 

quotas  for  such  crop,  at  a  level  not  In  excess  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with  the  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  called  attention, 

of  90  per  centimi  of  the  parity  price  of  the  Senator  from  South  E>akota  in  the  Com-  along  with  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 

commodity  nor  less  than  the  level  provided  mlttee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.     I  lina  [Mr.  Johnston],  to  the  fact  that  the 

in  subsections  (a) ,  (b)  and  (c)  as  follows:  ^^^^  ^j  ^^^  dedication  to  the  problems  of  Senator  from  South  Dakota  in  his  lead- 

"(o)  The  supply  percentage  as  of  the  begin-  (.^e  farmers  of  our  Nation,  and  particu-  ership  represented  not  only  a  crop  that 

ning  of  the  market  year  for  wheat  and  the  ^^^^y  ^^^  producers  of  the  major  crop  of  is  vital  to  the  Midwest,  but  also  the  wel- 

^ij^^^  ^^i  of  support  of  the  parity  ^^^  ^^^  g^^.^   ^^^^^  ^  ^j^^^^     jje  has  fare  of  the  cotton  producers,  the  textUe 

Percentage  worked  diligently  and  conscientiously  to  mills,    and   the    welfare   of   the   entire 

Not  more  than  102. --    90  try  to  aid  the  income  of  the  farmers  not  American  economy.    It  was  a  masterful 

More  than—  only  of  South  Dakota,  but  of  the  United  job   of   leadership   in   guiding    the   bill 

102  but  not  more  than  104 89  States  as  well.    I  compliment  and  com-  through  the  Senate. 

104  but  not  more  than  106 88  mend  him  for  those  efforts.  The  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  in 

106  but  not  more  than  108- 87  j^  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.    Mr.  the   role  of  leadership,  had  to  oppose 

1?S  K^t  «^t  ^^r!  tnt^  Uq M  President,  will  the  majority  leader  yield?  amendments  that  he  might  at  times  have 

lis  but  Tt  m^  San  IIJ"":::::::    M  Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield  to  the  Sen-  personaUy  favored,  but  as  the  Senator 

114  but  not  more  than  116 83  ator  from  North  Carolina.  responsible  for  the  section  of  the  bill  at 

116  but  not  more  than  118 82  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.     I  least  relating  to  wheat,  he  carried  out 

118  but  not  more  than  120 81  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  the  will  of  the  committee  and  did  a  great 

lao  but  not  more  than  122 80  distinguished  majority   leader  and   the  j^jj.    I  am  sure  all  Senators  believe  that 

122  but  not  more  than  124 79  Senator  from  Georgia,  who  serves  on  the  the  Senator  gave  fine  direction  to  the  bill. 

loawn^tZr^SnilS""" ""    S  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forcstry.  Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  in 

M  buJ  Sot  more  tSinaS" TO  I  serve  on  it,  along  with  the  ^nator  from  addition  to  heaping  well-deserved  praise 

IsS      !.!!....-...:::::::::::    75  Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadceI  and  other  Sen-  ^^  tj^g  j^ea^j  of  the  Senator  from  South 

„,^,  „ .^^  .     ^.      *..    ,         .           ^  ators.                                         _  .    ^     ^  Dakota,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provl-  Thg  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  ^     ^  ^j^^^t  the  distingiushed  Senator  from 

Ts)  the  Jet^ofVice  support  to  cooper-  done  an  exceUent  job  and  has  put  in  Georgia    [Mr.  Talmadgi]    was   on    the 

ato«^or  aiy   Up^oJ  a  SSS  aX^STal  "^r^^°^' ^«2  °''''?h^^'^  "^SlrcTf  tSp  ^^'  ^^  ^"  ^^^  ^"^  participated  ac- 

commodity,  except  tobacco,  for  which  mar-  bUl.    The  confidence  the  members  of  the  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  debate  and  made  many  con- 

ketlng  quotas  have  been  disapproved  by  pro-  committee  have  in  him  is  shown  by  the  trlbutions  to  the  wheat  as  well  as  the 

ducers  shall  be  60  per  centum  of  the  parity  various    votes    taken    on    amendments,  cotton  sections  of  this  legislation.    I  wish 

price  of  such  commodity;  and  no  price  sup-  Not  only  did  he  represent  wheat,  but  he  ^  express  my  thanks  to  him 

ports  shall  be  made  available  for  any  drop  of  took  care  of  cotton,  which  is  of  great  im-  .     .      pvnrp«  mv  thanks  to 

^ThuiTtheScJJtaTpSlms  a  national  ^Z^'^t^Lf^Z^UntoZco^^^  ''^^'     ^^'-    Eastland];     and    to    Sen- 
marketing  quota  and  the  farmers  defeat  the  ship  and  the  effort  he  put  mto  the  consid-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  oppositon,  such  as  the 

referendum,  wheat  would  be  supported  at  50  ^^*"°",,    ~l^,Hiii:„      ,  <.>,      ^   tv.     cson  distinguished     Senator     from     Vermont 

percent  of  parity.  Mr  Mc<K)V^N.    I  thank  trie  Sen-  ^^^  ^^^^^    ^^^^  distinguished  Senator 

However,  If  the  Secretary  uses  his  dlscre-  ator  from  North  Carolina  and  my  other  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Hickenlooper]  ;  the  dis- 

tlon  as  shown  above  and  there  Is  no  national  distinguished  colleagues.  tinOTii<ihP^  c;i»nat^r  frnm  Nebraska   FMr 

quota  proclaimed,  price  supports  for  wheat  Mr.  JOHNSTON.     Mr.  President.  wUl  SSfft ho  (Sd^a  greS  S  in  publ  ^Z- 

farmers   who    stay    within    their    allotment  the  malorltv  leader  yield'  HRUSKAJ.  wno  Oia  a  great  JOD  in  puoiiciz 

would  be  75  to  90  percent  of  parity,  depend-  L"^ . N^FTFT  D     T  vield  to  the  Sen-  ^^    *    ^^'^    ^^^^^^^    question,     and,    of 

mg  on  the  "supply  percentage  aa  of  the  be-  Mr  MANSFIELD.    I  yield  to  the  Sen-  ^^^     ^    ^^^y^      ^^^    distinguished 

ginning  of  the  market  year";  and  if  the  Sec-  ator  irom  tsouin  Carolina.  minority  leader    (Mr.  Dirksen]    for  his 

retary.  after  proclaiming  a  quota,  determines  Mr.  JOHNSTON.     I  join  other  Sen-  kindness   courtesy,  and.  consideration, 

that  there  is  an  emergency  or  that  there  is  ators  who  have  had  pleasant  things  to  ^^    McGEE     Mr    President    will  the 

a  material  Increase  in  the  demand  for  wheat,  say    concerning    the    leadership    of    the  ~,n4nHtv  1p«dpr  vipldi* 

he  can  terminate  the  quota  (apparently  even  Senator  from  South  Dakota.    He  worked  7;      ;,  *„"^,t^  J^'  ,  „.„,h 

after  a  referendum  defeats  the  quota)    and  hard  in  the  committee  both  on  the  wheat  Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield, 

price  supports  would  be  within  76  to  90  per-  ^^  ^^^^^  sections  of  the  bill.    He  did  Mr.  McGEE.      I  join  Senators  who  are 

cent  of  parity.  an  excellent  job.    We  know  that  some  of  commending   the    Senator    froin   South 

ncpRissioNs  OF  APPKEciA-noN  thc  votes  were  close.    Some  of  them  just  Dakota  for  his  leadership  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  squeezed  through.  We  have  attenipted  to  do  something  for 
first,  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  and  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  fur  wheat  producers  as  well  as  "^e  cot- 
deep  appreciation  to  the  distinguished  Eastland]  took  leadership  in  respect  to  ton  producers,  and  it  has  beer^  done  in 
junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  the  cotton  part  of  the  bill,  and  I  com-  an  effective  way.  The  Senator  seader- 
McGOVERN  ]  for  the  distinguished  service  mend  him  for  the  hard  work  he  put  into  ship  was  outstanding  throughout  the 
he  rendered  in  managing  the  wheat  and  the  bUl.  We  have  done  a  great  thing  for  ordeal.  I  can  only  wish  that  his  lead- 
cotton  bin  which  the  Senate  has  just  the  farmers,  although,  as  was  mentioned  ership  had  ^o^  t>een.<imte  so  expert  ^^^^ 
passed.  For  a  man  who  has  not  been  in  in  the  beglnmng,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  one  of  the  amendments  that  was  of  ^eat 
the  Senate  too  many  years,  he  has  con-  very  hard  undertaking  whenever  we  try  '"^'"^^^i^^.^yf,? V^'  "^^^it^;.^^^ 
ducted  himself  with  remarkable  skill,  to  do  anything  for  them,  in  view  of  the  amendment,  but  I  can  only  repeat  that 
great  knowledge,  tolerance,  and  under-  surpluses.  In  this  case  we  have  done  the  Senator  demonstrated  admirable 
standing.  something.     We  have  saved  the  wheat  leaflersnip.                   .^    ,^     ^       .„    .. 

I  am  happy  to  note  for  the  record  that  farmers  about  $450  to  $500  million  a  Mr.  ERVIN.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
these  congratulations  are  in  order  be-  year.  majority  leader  yield? 
cause  I  think  they  are  more  than  well  Mr.  McGOVERN.    I  thank  the  Senator  Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
deserved.    Senator  McGovern  has  done  from  South  Carolina  for  his  kind  words,  ator  from  North  Carolina. 
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Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  sing  the  praises  of  my  colleague 
[Mr  Jordan],  who  has  rendered  distin- 
guished service  In  connection  with  the 
bill  both  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  He  merits  the  thanks  of 
all  of  those  Interested  In  the  cause  of 
agriculture,  and  particularly  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  his  fellow  Tar- 
heels who  are  dependent  in  large  meas- 
ure upon  the  growing  and  manufacture 
of  cotton  for  their  livelihood. 

Mr    MANSFIELD      I  agree  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina; but  there  la  one  name  I  have  de- 
liberately not  mentioned  up  to  this  mo- 
ment  and  that  Is  the  name  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr  Ellender],  who  has  made  a  great 
contribution,  who  was  In  opposition  to 
the  cotton  section  of  the  bill  Just  passed. 
but  who  nevertheless  showed  he  was  do- 
ing his  best  In  spite  of  his  doubts,  who 
was   responsible   In  large  part  for  the 
hearings  being  held  in  committee  on  both 
the  cotton  and  the  wheat  sections  of  the 
bill     I  know  from  personal,  firsthand  ex- 
perience, that  he  had  to  go  against  some 
of  the  statements  he  made  last  year  when 
the  referendum  was  defeated.     He  Is  a 
great  man  in  his  own  right,  and  he  Is  one 
of  the  greatest  leaders  in  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  the  Senate 
has  ever  had— and  It  has  had  many  of 

them.  -.wo 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate I  would  like  to  call  up  four  bills 
which  I  understand  are  noncontroversial, 
and  then  Inform  the  Senate  as  to  what 
the  situation  will  be  next  week 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  one  moment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD     I  yield. 

Mr  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  the  overly  generous  comments 
he  has  made  about  me.  and  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  whip.  I  whole- 
heartedly agree  with  what  he  has  said 
about  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Foresty.  because  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender! 
designed  the  legislative  strategy  which 
made  it  possible  to  get  through  a  bill 
which  will  have  an  effect  on  the  19«4 
crop.  Senator  Ellender  is  a  great  bene- 
factor of  all  agriculture.  I  am  grateful 
for  all  the  kind  words  that  have  been 
said  about  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD     They  are  well  de- 

served. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  subsequenUy  said: 
Mr  President,  on  behalf  of  those  of  us 
who  supported  the  farm  bill.  I  wish  to 
express  an  extra  word  of  thanks  to  a 
Senator  who  was  inadvertently  left  out 
in  the  commendations.  I  refer  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore  1.  who  did  a  remarkable  Job  time 
after  time  during  the  debate.  He  spoke 
up  for  what  he  knew  to  be  the  economic 
interest  not  only  of  his  section  of  the 
country,  but  of  the  great  industry,  the 
textile  industry,  and  in  behalf  of  the 
whole  country. 

I  wish  to  join  with  the  majority  leader 
in  the  splendid  and  well-deserved  com- 
mendation of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  the  Senator  from  Ix)Ui- 
siana  [Mr.  Ellender  1,  who  has  been  a 


tower  of  strength  to  American  agrlcul- 

Also  Mr  President.  I  give  my  thanks 
to  the' Senator  with  whom  I  had  asso- 
ciated myself  on  one  of  the  bills,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  TalmadceI. 
We  had  introduced  a  biU  which  became 
known  as  the  Talmadge-Humphrey  bill, 
which  would  have  established  direct 
payments  to  cotton  producers.  That  bui 
was  in  a  sense,  the  genesis  of  the  cotton 
bill  which  ultimately  came  from  the  com- 
mittee and  was  voted  on  favorably  In  the 
Senate  toiiight. 

I  also  extend  thanks  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Eastland],  who 
gave  great  leadership,  which  led  to  the 
passage  of  the  bUl.  in  connection  with 
both  features,  but  particularly  on  the 
cotton  feature. 


law    a  report   on  the  overpricing   of   steam 
generators  for   nuclear  aircraft  carrier.  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  dated  ^^^^^^  ^JJ* 
iwlth     an    accompanying     report):     to    the 
Committee   on    Government    OperaUons. 
lUPoar    OM    Desalting    or    Sea    Water    and 
BaACKtsH  Watee 
A    letter    from    the   Secretary   of   the    In- 
terior,   reporting,    pursuant  to   »»''•   °"   J^* 
desalting  of  sea  water  and   brackish  water, 
for  the  year  1963:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

RETOBT    ON     AoaiCULTUEAl,     CONSEEVATION 

PioomAM 
A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting,   pursuant  to  law,   a  report  on 
the   agricultural    conservation    program,   for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1963  (with  an 
accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Proposed  Donation  or  Ships  Peopelleb  to 
THE  American   Legion 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of   the  Navy, 
reporting,    pursuant    to    law.    the    intention 
of    that    Department    to    donate    a    surplus 
ships    propeller    to    the    American    Legion. 
Joseph  O    McComb  Post   148;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Mandatobt    reporting    bt    Physicians   and 
iNSTrnrrioNS  in  the  District  or  Columbia 
or  Certain  Physical  Abuse  or  Children 
A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. District  of   Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide  for  the   mandatory   reporting   by   phy- 
slclans   and   Institutions   In    the   District   of 
Columbia  of  certain  physical  abuse  of  chil- 
dren (With  an  accompanying  paper):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Report  on  Operation  or  Trade  Agreements 
Program 
A   letter   from   the    Chairman,   VS.  Tariff 
Commission.  Washington.  DC.  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that  Commission 
on    the   operation   of    the    trade   agreements 
program,  for  the  period  July  19«a-June  1962 
(With    an    accompanying    report);     to    the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

AUDrr  Report  on  Federal  National 
Mortgage  AaaociATioN 
A    letter    from    the    Comptroller    General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law    an  audit  report  on  the  Federal  Na- 
tional   Mortgage    AssoclaUon.    Housing    and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  fiscal  year  1963  (with 
an  accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
Report  on  Overpricing  or  Steam  Obneeatoes 
roR  Nuclear  AiRCRArr  Carrier 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States.  transmltUng,  pursuant  to 


RESOLUTION   OF  SENATE  OF 
NEW   MEXICO 
Mr  ANDERSON.    Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  special  session  of  the  26th  New 
Mexico  State  Legislature,  1964   the  sen- 
ate  adopted   Senate   Memorial   4,   rne- 
morializing  the  Congress  ^JP^^^^' 
tion  making  It  illegal  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  purchase  a  commodity  cov- 
ered by  valid  US.  patent  from  any  source 
other  than  the  patent  owner  or  holder 
of  a  manufacturing  license  granted  by 
the  patent  owner  except  when  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  determines  that  the 
national  security  requires  It.    I  ask  unan- 
imous   consent    that    Senate    Memorial 
4  as  adopted  by  the  New  Mexico  Senate, 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

Senate  Memorial  4 
A  memorial  asking  the  Congress  to  enact  Jeg- 
islatlon   to  protect  US.    patent   rlghU   In 
Its  commodity  purchases 
Whereaa  antibiotics  and  other  drugs  pro- 
duced   by    certain    foreign    companies    and 
manufactured  from  stolen  drug  cultures  and 
process  secrets  of  US   firms  are  finding  their 
way  into  the  United  SUtes  and  other  partt 
of  the  world:  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  s  policy 
of  purchasing  drugs  from  unlicensed  foreign 
sources  circumvents  patent  laws,  results  In 
loss  of  tax  revenues  and  customs  recelpU 
and  has  adverse  effects  on  the  Nation's  mon- 
etary trade  balance:  and 

Whereas  such  practices  affect  the  'uture 
of  US.  industrial  research,  of  Jobs  on  the 
production  lines  and  the  rights  of  physi- 
cians and  their  patients  to  be  certain  of  the 
source  of  medicines  used  to  fight  disease. 
Now.  therefore,  be  it  „..  ,       < 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  t^^'^^'^l'?,'. 
Sew  Mexico.  That  Congress  Is  asked  to  enact 
legislation  making  It  Illegal  for  the  U.S. 
Government  to  purchase  a  commodity  cov- 
ered by  a  valid  US  patent  from  any  source 
other  than  the  patent  owner  or  the  holder 
of  a  manufacturing  license  granted  by  the 
patent  owner  except  when  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  determines  that  national  security 
requires  It:   End  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
sent  to  each  member  of  the  New  Mexico  dele- 

eatlon  in  the  US.  Congress. 

*  .  Mack  Easlet. 


President  of  the  Senate. 


REPORTS  ON  USE  OP  FOREIGN  CUR- 
RENCIES   AND    U.S.    DOLLARS    BY 
CERTAIN    SENATE    COMMITTEES 
Mr   HAYDEN.    Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954  as  amended,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
reports  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
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latlons,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
and  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness concerning  the  foreign  currencies 


and  U.S.  dollars  utilized  by  those  com- 
mittees in  1963  in  connection  with  for- 
eign travel. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate 

(Expended  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31, 1963] 


Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

M  isoellaneous 

Total 

NanM  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

.  — 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

T    VT    VnlhHvtit-    0#rmAnv 

Deutsche  mark., 
do 

200 

aoo 

60.08 
50.08 

.70 
44.56 

17.83 
11.38 

0 

1.45 

276 

244.55 

1,401.42 

818.05 
3.540 
39.969 
1.570 
10/13/8 
273.83 
253.50 

871.  ftS 

3.540 

35.831 

657.2 

2.707 

.%5/16/ll 

109.99 

4, 017. 92 

60.  ae 

61.46 

WnvDp  Mnrv>*   NAthprl(ui<i^ 

Ouilder 

i,46i.42 

390.26 

390.26 

B.  Hlckenlooper: 

Escudo 

3M.05 

1.520 

12.000 

600 

7/3/3 
200 
200 

396.05 
760 

12.000 

304.05 
993 

4-1/10/2 
34 

13.85 
25.33 
19.32 
12.00 
20.05 
50.08 
50.06 

13.85 
25.33 
19.32 
62.06 
19.86 
123.72 
6.00 

296 

1,143 

11.659 

310 
2/-/- 
73.83 
M..10 

300.10 

1.143 

11.659 

255.5 

609 

28/10/2 

90 

10  34 
19.05 
18.78 
6.20 
5.60 
18.73 
13.63 

10.49 
19.  ™s 
1&78 
52.13 
12.18 
76.92 
1Z50 

126.00 
877 

11.083 
660 

4.41 

14.62 
17.85 
13.20 

28.60 

fln*ln 

Peseta     

50  00 

IUJt                

Lira 

6.227 

8.42 

64.37 

Bclffluni 

Franc 

31.40 

Pound 

1/10/3 

4.43 

30.08 

Deutsche  mark. 
Deutsche  mark. 

Escudo 

68.81 

63.71 

John  NewbouM: 

175.80 

6.14 

30.48 

RiMin 

Peseta. 

877 
6.946 
27.65 
10.95 

1/4/- 
15.99 

14.62 

11.19 

5.65 

21.90 

3.36 

3.99 

50.00 

lily                              

Lira 

5,227 

70 

50 

1/-/- 

20 

4,017.92 

a  42 
14.28 
1.00 
Z80 
5.00 
1.118.89 

57.71 

jTmnc^           ......■._-- 

Franc 

134.12 

Bclffium                        - 

do 

54.94 

Enfcland... ............... ...... 

Pound 

Deutsche  mark. 
Duildcr 

206.80 

Germany .................. 

27.49 

1,118.80 

Spain  and  oth^r  countries  en 
route. 
Pat  M.  Holt: 

ColofnWa . 

IT  R   rinllur 

30.52 

40.85 
11.20 
3.20 

3a  52 

Peso 

B13.00 

91.48 
147.77 

1,003.30 

109.55 
67.31 

576.00 

57.72 

53.36 

12.55 

m3.90 

407.70 

2,990.00 

299.60 

U  8  dollars 

279.64 

do 

l.S.  75 

Deutsche  mark. 
Zloty 

2.101 

2.101 
800.00 

503.90 

SethTlUman:  Poland 

800. 66 

33.33 

33.33 

Tntal 

800.26 

533.78 

2, 187. 17 

198.01 

3,719.22 

RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent).. 
Appropriated  funds:  S.  Res.  25,  88th  Cong. 


Amount 

.: $3,993.31 

825.91 


ToUl. 


3.719.22 


Mabch  6.  1964. 


J.  W.  Ptn^ucHT, 

Chairman, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  Senate  delegation, Mexico-United  Stales  Interparliamentary  Group 

Conference,  Mexico  City,  Guanajuato,  and  Merida,  Mexico 


[Expended  between  Jan. 

1  and  Dec.  31,  1963] 

Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

ToUl 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

W«11a/w  V    RAnnptt-    MptIm^ 

Dollar 

72.70 
62.29 
75.26 
81.67 
86.79 
72.70 
6&93 
72.70 
94.80 
72.70 
85.30 
64.18 
55.74 
40.50 
48.87 
49.49 

68.97 
00.76 
02. 0» 
74.04 
88.45 
7S.08 
62.20 
83.14 
6L41 
OS.  86 

46.  ao 

122.83 
58.02 
88.06 
«7.27 
76.07 

246.10 

343.00 
126.74 

. 

0.5« 
16.36 
18.52 
36.55 
10.18 
23.08 
8.65 
1.76 
19.20 
15.06 
27.05 
15.80 
10.06 
17.25 

132.23 

do 

15.00 

163.41 

do 

185.81 

do 

. 

103.16 

Mlb'A  VlAn«f\p1r1'    Mprirv) 

do 

153.10 

308.53 

dS 

__, ...« 

170.64 

do 

137. 87 

ltu*k  MllWr     Mflxlm 

do 

4.00 
283.05 

161.60 

do 

450.36 

do 

184.62 

do 

158.66 

Pnt  Hnlt      VfpTlfVi 

do 

21.00 

223.81 

Arthur  M.  Kuhl:  Mexloo 

-■-"do-V."" 

do 

123.83 

146.02 

Roe,  Teddy:  Mexloo 

do 

do 

86.14 

4.50 

27.00 

167.86 

Senate  delecatlon  expenses: 

AmbaaMdor's   reception,    Mexico 

City. 
Connu)  general's  reception,  Merida. 

246.10 

343.00 

128.74 

1,424.54 

1,424.54 

203.37 

68.04 

6.01 

8. 33 

10.01 

112.06 

203.37 

68.04 

6.01 

8.33 

10.0' 

CommunicatiOQS 

112.05 

ToCal 

1, 102. 71 

1.876.31 

1,006.00 

747.20 

6,631.40 

RECAPITULATION  Amount 

Appropriated  funds:  Public  Law  87-284 $6,681.40 

J.  W.  PULBBICBT. 

Chairman, 
Mabcb  6, 1904.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
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■      _,,     ^    A    #i.w;  S    ^naU  deUaation  to  thf  XATO  Parliamentarians' Conference, 
Report  of  expenditure  of  fore^gn  currency,  and  aVPropr^aUd  fund,^hy,t>.UJ^.  SenaU  deU.at 


(Expended  t)etween  Jan.  1  and  Pec.  31.  H6»l 


Name  and  country 


Name  of 
currency 


Jacob  K.  JavtU: 

France - --- 

United  Ststes-France 

Howard  Cannon:  France 

John  Newhouae; 

France 

Netherlands 

OcU  Watson- 
France 

IniUHl  Kln(dom 

Jan  Orabam: 

France 

United  Kingdom Vt-VVI'^ 

United    SUtes-France-U  n  1  tea 

Kingdom - 


Lodginit 


Foreiitn 
cturency 


New  tr%ne. . 
U.S.  dollars. 
....do 


New  tnoe. 
Ouiklers. . . 


New  franc. 
Pound 


1.166.78 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


880.10 
174.50 

400.00 
25.00.0 


New  franc ,«0.M 

Pound 18.15.0 


U.S.  dollar. 


Total. 


9186 

3»00 

T7  flO 

131  82 
48.74 

n.00 

Ml  00 

80.00 
52.50 

7.80 


Meals 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Transportation 


820.51 


588.00 
108.00 

403.86 
18. 00. 0 

385.00 
14.12.6 


35.00 
24.50 

113.20 
30.00 

80.73 
90  40 

n.oo 

40.07 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


461.80 


1.6SS00 
31  90 

184.35 
6.3.0 

106.35 
1.0.0 


Miscellaneous 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


ToUl 


Foreign 
currency 


585.50 
607.57 

327.00 
8.75 

36.87 
17.22 

30  27 
2.40 

355.90 


47.00 


187.00 
4.  SO 

210.00 
3.9.8 


1Z75 
15.00 

0.58 


1.980.48 


37.40 
11.62 

42.00 
9.73 

28.50 


166.58 


1,166.78 


Z906.00 
314.00 

1,175.00 
53.6.0 

1.191.35 
37.16.0 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 


233.35 

672.25 
72t«7 

581.60 
87.40 

235.00 
149.24 

238.27 
105.00 

301  00 


3. 410. 37 


RECAPITULATION 


U.S.  dollar  equivalent) 


Foreign  currency  (U.S^  a'>''*'o«T?.'T    - 
Appropriated  funds:  Other,  Public  Law 


84-680. 


Total. 


Amount 
$1,630.56 

"rrrrrrrrrr""".".""! i.  tss.  82 

3,410  37 

J.  W.  Fni«aoHT. 

Chairman, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


***■*="  "•^'**-  .      ^r     J   u    ,k.rr^   ^^atedeleaation  to  the  British- UniUd  Slates  Parliamentary 

Report  ofespendUure  of  foreign  currencies  and  -PJ^Jf-f  gt^r^/'^'^if,  S.7.f/S"'*"^ 

(Expended  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31, 10831 


Name  and  country 


Name  of 
currency 


J  W  Folbrlght:  Bennnda ---- 

Bourke  B  Hlckenlooper    Bermooa.. 

Frank  Carlson:  Bermuda 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel    Bermuda. 

Carl  Marcy:  Bermuda 

Pallie  31ms:  Bermuda.    .-^ 

Darrell  St.  Claire:  Bermuda^. 

Delegation  expenses:  Bermuda 


Lodging 


Foreign 
currency 


Total. 


Poands. 
....do... 
..-do... 
....do... 
..-.do_. 

do.. 

do.- 

do.. 


44.15.0 

45.8.0 

44. 15. 0 

44.16.0 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


■128.00 
I  128.00 
>  128.00 
■  126.00 


Meals 


Foreign 
CTirrency 


508.00 


25.4.0 

28.5.3 

22.14.0 

20.10.0 

32.0.0 

ao.0.0 

14.  IS.  8 

175. 5. 11 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


71.08 
70.78 
64.10 
83  35 
00.24 
58.40 
41.43 
404.32 


Transportat  Ion 


Foreign 
currency 


1.0.0 
1.0.0 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


0M.7O 


23.0.0 

"i.o'o 

22.0.0 


2.82 
2.82 


Miscellaneous 


Foreign 
currency 


62.00 

2.82 
62.04 


132.80 


3.12.6 

3.6.0 

3. 18. 0 

3.14.0 

11.1.8 

7.8.0 

67.16.3 

40.5.7 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Total 


10.40 

0.36 

11.11 

10.47 

31.27 

20.90 

101.10 

138.08 


Foreign 
currency 


423.35 


74.11.5 
78.0.0 
71.7.0 

77.10.0 

85.1.8 

27.8.0 

83.0.0 

246.11.6 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


210.30 

210.08 

201.21 

210.82 

183.51 

76.00 

> 236  44 

>e05.32 


2.042.56 


.  These  amounts  personally  reimbursed  in  full  to  the  VS.  T:rea«ury. 
.  iiYTtt  of  this  amount  pemonal  y  ^^fl^i^sedto  the  US.  Treasury. 
•  151.79  of  this  amount  returned  to  the  U.S.  i^reasury. 


RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). 


Amtmnt 
«2. 04X65 


J.  W. 


Fni.BBiaHT, 

Chairman, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


Commlliee  on  rurt^yn  «.t^i.«./.~. 

"'^^  '•''"■,,.  .      „,rf  n^nrovriaUd  funds  by  the  delegation  to  the  spring  meeting,  I nUr parliamentary  Union 

Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  ^VPr^^PJ^^ j^^Znl  Suntzertand 

(Expended  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31. 1088) ^ 

Lodging 


Name  and  country 


Name  of 
currency 


Meals 


Foreign 
currency 


Ernest  Oruenlng: 

Italy 

Swltierland 

Maurlne  Neuberger: 

Italy -- 

Swltierland 

DaneU  St.  Clalre: 

Italy 

Swltierland 

Delegation  expenses: 

Italy - 

Switserland 


U.S.  dollars. 
....do 


Total. 


.do. 
.do. 


..do 

..do 


....do. 
....do. 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


23.08 
127.08 

11.75 
70.90 

10.52 
127.06 


Foreign 
currency 


378.06 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Transportation 


Foreign 
currency 


10.56 
100.88 

24.06 
51.00 

^n 

44.04 

82.57 
904.12 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Mlscellaneooa 


Foreign 
currency 


011.55 


2.46 


5.84 
800.52 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


ToUl 


Foreign 
currency 


508.61 


10.56 
22.41 

17.75 
17.84 

2.64 
12.23 

35.30 
2SS.78 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


342.81 


144.10 
125X80 

54.46 
139.23 

24.88 
> 184. 23 

> 113. 51 
*  1. 418. 42 


X  231.42 


^    o      .     «        .„.        i  tin  11  of  these  amounU  reimbursed  to  IPU  aooounU  by  Darrell  St.  Claire. 

.  $108.86  Of  these  amounts  reimbursed  to  IPU  accounts  by  Senator  Oruenlng.  .  $122.11  of  these  wnounu  ^^^^ 

RECAPITULATION  I  $X  281.42 


Appropriated  ftind*:  Public  Law  87-264. 


Mamh  6,  1964. 


J.    W.    PUl-BRIOHT. 

Chairman, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
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Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Hon  Jacob  K.  Javlts:  France.. 

New  franc 

do.- 

22.V00 
620.00 

45.00 
104.00 

600.00 
1,153.00 

12b.  00 
"230.60 

325.00 
450.00 

65.00 
90.00 

225.00 
151.54 

45.00 
30.30 

1,375.00 
2,274.54 

275.00 

Herbert  J.  Blltt:  France 

454.00 

TntAl 

149.00 

350.60 

155.00 

75.80 

729.00 

.  720.90 


■  Includes  cost  ofoflicial  luncheon  ofSenator  Javlts  held  April  1963  (503.00  new  francs  which  Senator  Javits  U  chairman,  officials  of  the  NATO  Parliamentajians' Conference, 

or  $100  80)  at  the  Club  Interiallee  in  Paris.    The  charge  was  2,535.64  francs,  paid  by  the  American 

„  „         ,  .  Embassy  In  Paris. 

Note.— Cost  of  a  luncheon  on  Nov.  4  lor  members  of  the  Economic  Committee,  of  • 

RECAPITULATION 
Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) ; 

Paul  H.  Dottglas. 

Chairman, 
•  Joint  Economic  Committee 

Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busir^ess,  U.S.  Senate 

(Expended  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31, 1963] 


Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 
currency ' 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 
currency  ■ 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 
currency" 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 
currency  ■ 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 
currency! 

T^vris  n   Odom  Jr  '  Netherlands 

Guilder 

G216 
0216 

$60 

$60 

G180 
G180 

$50 
$50 

072 
072 

$20 
$20 

0132 
Q132 

$36.30 
$36.80 

O600 
O600 

$166.30 

Daniel  T.  Coughlln:  Netherlands 

do 

$166.30 

•Vitt^l 

130 

100 

40 

72.60 

332.60 

I  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  $  equivalent. 
Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) 


RECAPITULATION 


Amount 
$332.60 

John  Sparkmam, 

Chairman, 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CARLSON: 
S.  2600.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wilfred  A. 
Radway   and   Elfreda   Spalding   Radway;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  McCarthy)  : 

S.  2601.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale  from 

Government   stockpiles   of    approximately   5 

million  pounds  of  cadmium  without  regard 

to  the  6-month  waiting  pxerlod  required   by 

law;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  SCTvices. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Symington  when 

he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 

under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Saltonstall)  : 

5.2602.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  722 
of  the  79th  Congress,  and  Public  Law  85- 
935,  relating  to  the  National  Air  Museum  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (by  request)  : 

8. 2603.  A  bill  designating  the  birthday 
of  President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  as  a 
legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskie  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S.  2604.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Isa  Yousef 
Baba;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  2605.  A  bill  authorizing  the  conveyance 
of  certain  land  to  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes 


of  the  Port  Berthold  Reservation,  N.  Dak.; 
to  the  Committee,  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.   WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

S.  2606.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  demonstration  and  pilot  projects 
to  provide  young  women  with  useful  work 
experience  and  training,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wuxiams  of  New 
Jersey  when   he   introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JACKSON : 

S.  2807.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Prances 
Veronica  Hamilton;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   JA(3KSON    (by   request)  : 

S.  2608.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Judgment  funds  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  Lower  Pend  D'OreiUe  or  Kallspel 
Tribe  of  Indians;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  2609.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  authorize  and  facili- 
tate the  deduction  from  gross  Income  by 
teachers  of  the  expenses  of  education  (in- 
cl-jdlng  certain  travel)  undertaken  by  them, 
and  to  provide  a  uniform  method  of  proving 
entitlement  to  such  deduction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks 'of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CCXDPER; 

S.  2610.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Yuen 
Z&ng  Chang;  and 


S.  2611.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nassim  and 
Dolza  Maya;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cttb- 
ns,  Mr.  Mttndt,  Mr.   Simpson,   Mr. 
TowxR,  Mr.  Peakson,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
Mechem,     Mr.     HicKENXooPKR,     Mr. 
E>OMiNiCK,  Mr.   Miller.    Mr.   MoRss, 
and  Mr.  Edmondson)  : 
S.  2612.  A  bill  to  Impose  quotas  on  lmp>orts 
of  beef,  veal,  mutton,  and  lamb;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hkttska  when  be 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 
TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
THE       COMPILATION       ENTITLED 
"WORLD       COMMUNISM— A       SE- 
LECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY" 

Mr.  EASTLAND  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  302)  ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  a  compilation  entitled  "World 
Communism — A  Selected  Annotated  Bibliog- 
raphy." prepared  by  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service,  Library  of  Congress,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary;  and  that  there  be  printed  two 
thousand,  seven  hundred  additional  copies 
of  such  document  for  the  u»e  of  that  Com- 
mittee. 
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AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SALE  OP  CER- 
TAIN CADMIUM 
Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  and  mysell. 
I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  that  will  authorize  the  sale  from  Gov- 
ernment stockpUes  of  5  million  pounds  of 
cadmium  and  will  waive  the  8-month 
waiting  period  required  by  law. 

As  of  December  31.  1963.  the  latest  date 
for  which  Inventory  figures  are  available. 
there  was  15.249,121  pounds  of  cadmium 
in  the  stockpUe;  7.800.132  pounds  in  the 
national  stockpUe.  and  7.448.989  pounds 
in  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

Recently,  the  objective  for  cadmium 
was  set  at  5.1  million  pounds,  a  reduction 
of  1  4  million  pounds  from  the  previous 
maximum  objecUve  of  6.5  million  pounds. 
As  there  are  only  7.8  million  pounds  of 
cadmium  in  the  national  stockpUe  some 
of  the  cadmium  to  be  disposed  of  under 
this  bill  must  come  from  the  supplemen- 
tal StockpUe.  This  bUl  provides  for  the 
disposal  of  cadmium  from  that  stockpUe. 
The  blU  also  provides  that  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services,  in  disposing 
of  this  cadmium.  wiU  seU  the  cadmium  in 
a  manner  so  as  to  protect  the  United 
States  against  avoidable  loss  and  to  pro- 
tect producers,  processors,  and  consum- 
ers against  avoidable  disruption  of  their 
usual  markets. 

As  this  body  knows,  2  miUion  pounds  of 
cadmium  was  disposed  of  from  the  na- 
Uonal  StockpUe  during  1963.  This  bUl 
will  provide  for  the  disposal  of  another 
5  miUion  pounds. 

During  recent  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  National  StockpUe  and 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves,  witnesses  tes- 
tified that  our  industry  needs  more  cad- 
mivmi.  Also.  I.  as  weU  as  other  Members 
of  this  body,  have  received  much  corre- 
spondence asking  that  some  of  the 
cadmium  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the 
StockpUe  be  released. 

The  Defense  Materials  Service  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  recently 
held  a  meeting  with  the  producers,  proc- 
essors, and  users  of  cadmium  to  discuss 
sale  procedures.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  Industry  is  unanimously  agreed 
that  this  cadmium  should  be  released. 

Cadmium  Is  an  element  that  Is  not 
mined  for  itself  but  rather  Is  obtained 
as  a  byproduct  of  smelting  zinc  ore.  You 
get  about  7  to  10  pounds  of  cadmium  for 
each  ton  of  zinc.  While  the  Uidustrial 
use  of  cadmium  has  increased,  our  sup- 
ply has  decreased  and.  therefore,  a  short- 
age of  2  to  2.5  million  pounds  per  year 
has  developed. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Executive  agen- 
cies involved  wUl  report  favorably  on  this 
bUl  at  an  early  date 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  biU  wiU  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bUl  (8.  2601)  to  authorize  the 
sale  from  Government  stockpUes  of  ap- 
proximately 5  mUllon  pounds  of  cadmium 
without  regard  to  the  6-month  waiting 
period  required  by  law,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Symington  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McCarthy  ) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


DESIGNATION    OP    THE    BIRTHDAY 
OP   THE   LATE   PRESIDENT   JOHN 
PITZGERALD  KENNEDY  AS  A  NA- 
TIONAL HOLIDAY 
Mr  MUSKIE.    Mr.  President,  two  con- 
stituents. Mrs.  Lillian  Jensen,  of  South 
Portland,   and   Clifford   R.   Stewart,   of 
Brunswick,  Maine,  have  submitted  peti- 
tions with   a  total  of   1.105  signatures, 
urging  the  designation  of  the  birthday 
of  our  late  beloved  President.  John  P. 
Kennedy    as  a  national  holiday.     Mrs. 
Jensen.  Mr.  Stewart,  and  their  support- 
ers in  this  proposal  are  obviously  moti- 
vated by  their  love  for  President  Ken- 
nedy, and  their  respect  and  admiration 
for  his  performance  in  the  Presidency. 
A  proposal  of  this  kind,  so  highly  moti- 
vated, is  clearly  entitled  to  the  attention 
and  the  consideration  of  the  Members 
of  Congress.     Accordingly.  I  am  Intro- 
ducing, by  request,  a  bUl  "designating 
the  birthday  of  President  John  Fitzger- 
ald Kennedy  as  a  legal  hoUday." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
at  this  point,  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Jensens 
letter  to  me.  and  a  copy  of  the  bUl  which 
I  son  Introducing. 

Mrs.  Jensen  desires  to  get  the  reaction 
of  the  Members  of  the  Congress  to  her 
proposal.  Accordingly.  I  Invite  aU  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  who  care  to  do  so. 
to  communicate  their  views  to  me. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  wlU  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  letter  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2603)  designating  the 
birthday  of  President  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  as  a  legal  holiday,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Muskie,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  com- 
memoration of  the  birth  of  President  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  the  29th  day  of  May  In 
each  year  1«  made  a  legal  holiday  to  all  In- 
tent*  and  purposes  and  In  the  same  manner 
as  the  Ist  day  of  January,  the  22d  day  of 
February,  the  30th  day  of  May.  the  4th  day  of 
July,  the  1st  Monday  of  September,  the  11th 
day  of  November,  the  4th  Thursday  of  No- 
vember, and  Christmas  Day  are  now  made  by 
law  public  holidays. 


there  U  no  honor  too  great  for  a  man 
wonderful  as  John  F.  Kennedy  was. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Lillian  Jknsxn. 


The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Muskh  Is 

as  follows: 

Sooth  PomTLAtro,  Maink. 

February  6.  1994. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskiz. 
Senator  from  Maine. 

DiAm  Sim:  Enclosed  please  And  the  peti- 
tion I  have  been  circulating  to  have  the 
birthday  of  John  F  Kennedy  become  a  na- 
tional holiday.  I  have  816  signatures.  If 
this  Is  not  enough  for  you  to  start  to  work 
with,  please  let  me  know  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
work  on  getting  more.  Incidentally.  I  have 
been  doing  my  own  work  on  this,  as  that  is 
the  way  1  wanted  It.  I  don't  know  if  anyone 
else  Is  doing  this  or  not,  other  than  a  Mr 
Clifford  Stewart  of  Brunswick,  but  I  earnestly 
hope  so. 

Please  do  your  very  best  to  put  this 
through.  A  lot  of  people  think  there  are  too 
many  things  named  for  Kennedy,  but  I  think 


WOMANPOWER:     OUR    NEGLECTED 
RESOURCE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  in  our  efforts  to  meet  the  seri- 
ous problems  confronting  our  youth,  we 
Invariably  concentrate  our  attention  on 
the  American  male.  Seldom  in  discus- 
sions about  youth  problems  do  we  come 
across  allusions  to  the  fair  sex.  In  view 
of  the  exceedingly  important  role  of 
women  In  our  society,  this  Is  unfortu- 
nate. 

The  American  woman  plays  a  major 
role  in  transmitting  the  social  and  moral 
values  that  tie  one  generation  to  the 
next.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
mother  contributes  greatly  to  the  forma- 
tion of  her  child's  personality  and  his 
abUlty  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  com- 
plex society.  Studies  have  shown— and 
I  am  certain  our  personal  experience 
win  confirm  It^-that  the  security  and 
training  provided  a  child  by  his  mother 
can  have  a  lifelong  Impact  on  his  basic 
values,  motivation,  and  outlook. 

The  task  of  making  a  home  a  source  of 
self-esteem,  values,  and  strength  Is  a 
major  undertaking  of  utmost  national 
Importance.  In  low-Income  families  fac- 
ing limited  job  opportunities,  unemploy- 
ment, limited  educational  opportunity, 
plus  the  day-to-day  struggle  to  sustain 
themselves,  the  demands  and  pressures 
upon  the  homemaker  are  particularly  in- 

Accordingly,  It  Is  of  utmost  Impor- 
tance that  we  make  every  effort  to  In- 
sure that  the  rising  generations  of  young 
women  from  low-Income  families  are 
properly  equipped  and  able  to  meet  the 
complex  demands  of  our  expanding  In- 
dustrial society. 

We  are  not,  however,  achieving  this 
goal.  Note  the  magnitude  of  the  vmem- 
ployment  problem  among  young  girls. 
In  1963,  for  example,  young  women  had 
the  Nation's  highest  unemployment 
rates.  Young  women  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  20  had  an  unemployment  rate 
of  15.2  percent:  for  women  14  to  17  years 
of  age  the  unemployment  rate  was  16.2 
percent.  The  greatest  extent  of  unem- 
ployment m  the  entire  Nation— 31.9  per- 
cent^-occurred  among  nonwhlte  women 
18  and  19  years  of  age. 

These  are  distressing  statistics,  Mr. 
President;  they  indicate  that,  despite  our 
noble  Intentions,  we  have  been  neglect- 
ing countless  thousands  of  young  women. 
We  must  act  promptly  to  end  this  ne- 
glect; otherwise,  we  wlU  be  forging  the 
chain  that  links  the  deprivation  of  one 
generation  to  the  next.  The  demands  of 
human  dignity:  the  demands  of  our 
democratlc  society ;  and  the  demands  of 
a  sound  economy  dictate  that  this  cycle 
be  swiftly  broken. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
authorize  Federal  funds  for  grants  to 
States  and  political  subdivisions  thereof, 
public  and  other  nonprofit  agencies.  In- 
sUtutlons.  and  organizations  for  paying 
part  of  the  costs  of  estabUshlng  and  op- 
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crating  work -experience  programs  de- 
signed to  Improve  the  employment 
opportunities  of  girls  14  through  21  years 
of  age  who  are  dropwuts  or  unemployed 
and  enable  them  to  contribute  more  fully 
to  society  in  their  work  or  in  their  role 
as  homemakers,  mothers,  and  wives. 

This  measure  provides  the  sponsoring 
entity  with  broad  discretion  and  flexi- 
bility as  to  the  type  of  program  it  de- 
velops. It  is  anticipated,  for  instance, 
that  a  program  of  homemaker  training 
would  be  useful  and  appropriate  for 
many  young  women. 

Apart  from  developing  competence  in 
preparing  meals,  general  housekeeping 
skills,  proper  child  care,  health  hygiene, 
and  other  factors  related  to  homemak- 
ing.  such  a  work-experience  program 
would  enable  these  young  girls  to  improve 
their  job  opportunities. 

With  some  Improvements  In  labor 
standards,  there  Is  no  reason  why  house- 
hold service  should  not  be  considered  a 
dignified  and  responsible  occupation. 
As  Indicated  in  a  report  from  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  the  Statxis  of 
Women,  the  role  of  household  employ- 
ment should  not  be  overlooked: 

The  committee  recommends  that  pilot  pro- 
grams for  household  service  be  developed 
and  extended  for  the  purpose  of  resolving 
the  problems  associated  with  the  widespread 
need  for  household  help  and  the  need  to 
standardize  and  upgrade  household  employ- 
ment and  expand  opportunities  for  workers 
In  this  field.  Such  programs  would  *  •  • 
seek  out  both  young  and  mature  women 
Interested  In  training. 

As  a  coroUary  consideration,  Mr. 
President,  we  must  not  overlook  the  In- 
creasingly serious  child  care  problems  of 
working  mothers. 

It  Is  estimated  that  in  1962,  over  8 
million  mothers  of  children  under  18 
were  working  full  time  in  the  United 
States.  Of  these  8  million  women,  more 
than  one-third  had  children  between  1 
and  6  years  of  age.  The  large  majority 
of  working  mothers  are  in  the  labor  force 
because  of  economic  pressures.  The 
mothers  of  2V2  million  children  are  the 
sole  support  of  their  families. 

Many  women  In  our  society  are  unable 
to  function  adequately  In  their  homes, 
In  their  Jobs,  or  In  the  community  with- 
out some  form  of  help  during  the  day  to 
provide  care  for  their  children.  This  Is 
especially  important  In  those  cases  where 
the  mother  Is  the  sole  support  because  of 
the  death  of  the  husband  or  because  of 
a  broken  family.  Given  this  shortage  of 
day-care  p>ersonnel,  I  am  certain  that 
a  training  program  could  be  developed 
under  this  measure  to  train  the  yoimg 
women  for  this  occupation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  outlined  but  a 
few  of  the  ways  in  which  the  bill  I  have 
introduced  could  assist  our  Nation's 
young  women.  Also  important  are  the 
nationally  known  youth  programs  which, 
although  they  are  not  geared  exclusively 
to  the  needs  of  women,  illustrate  the 
type  of  programs  that  could  be  developed 
under  this  bill. 

The  well-known  Detroit  Job-upgrad- 
ing program  has  been  In  operation  for  a 
number  of  years  under  the  joint  spon- 
sorship of  the  I>etrolt  public  schools  and 


the  Detroit  Youth  CouncU.  Last  year 
about  1,000  dropouts  were  given  spe- 
cialized Instruction  to  raise  the  level  of 
employability. 

In  addition,  students  were  Instructed 
in  general  employment  matters,  such  as 
the  importance  of  developing  personality 
traits  helpful  in  holding  jobs,  the  need 
to  get  along  with  coworkers,  and  an  im- 
portance of  reliability  suid  work  respon- 
sibility. 

Similar  in  some  respects  to  the  Detroit 
program  is  a  notable  program  in  Chi- 
cago which  illustrates  how  business  can 
participate  in  a  program  to  assist  young 
people. 

In  cooiJeration  with  the  Chicago 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  oflBcials  of  the 
Carson,  Plrle,  Scott  &  Co.,  a  large  Chi- 
cago department  store,  decided  to  under- 
take an  experimental  work-experience 
program  with  59  young  dropouts  of  vary- 
ing mental  abUltles.  For  3  weeks  they 
received  a  nominal  salary,  attended 
orientation  courses  related  to  personal 
appearance  and  communication  skills 
necessary  for  department  store  work. 
Thereafter,  each  youngster  worked  3 
days  a  week  at  the  store  as  a  salesclerk. 
stockroom  workers,  or  clerical  assistant. 
Two  days  a  week  they  attend  classes  in 
a  nearby  oflSce  building  where  they  re- 
ceived basic  instruction  in  reading, 
speech,  and  mathematics. 

The  school  system  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
recently  began  operating  six  centers 
functioning  under  its  Project  HELP. 
Each  center  was  located  in  a  depressed 
neighborhood,  has  a  staff  of  at  least  4 
persons,  including  2  teachers,  and  a  vol- 
unteer mother  who  is  responsible  for 
about  30  children  aged  4  and  5. 

These  project  centers  are  neither  day- 
care centers  nor  nursery  schools;  rather 
they  are  educational  programs  that  re- 
quire 3  hours  daily  attendance  in  the 
case  of  half-day  centers,  and  6-hour  daUy 
attendance  in  the  case  of  full-day  cen- 
ters. These  programs  are  designed  to 
provide  pupils  with  the  learning  experi- 
ences they  might  otherwise  miss,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  development  of 
language  and  communication  skills,  and 
on  the  encouragement  of  articulation,  ex- 
pression, and  curiosity. 

Mr.  President,  simUar  programs  could 
be  geared  to  meet  the  unattended  needs 
of  our  American  women.  I  am  confident 
that  such  an  effort  would  focus  the 
energy  and  idealism  of  local  communities 
on  an  important,  but  neglected  segment 
of  our  youth.  This  effort  would  enable 
future  generations  of  American  women 
to  carry  out  the  duties  and  responsibiU- 
ties  which  are  so  critical  to  our  complex 
industrial  society. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  wlU  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  biU  (S  2606)  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  demonstration  and  pilot 
projects  to  provide  young  women  with 
useful  work  experience  and  training,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Wel- 
fare. 


CONTINUING  EDUCATION  EX- 
PENSE OF  TEACHERS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
effort  which  the  Nation  has  made  over 
the  last  few  years  to  improve  the  quaUty 
of  education,  there  has  been  a  continu- 
ing stress  on  the  need  for  upgrading 
teachers  in  their  qualifications.  Where 
in  many  States  within  memory  of  at  least 
the  older  generation,  and  even  more  re- 
cently In  some  loctilitles,  It  was  possible 
for  one  to  teach  school  with  no  more 
than  a  year  of  preparation  beyond  high 
school.  But  the  2-year  teaching  certifi- 
cate has  followed  this  scanty  arrange- 
ment Into  the  discard,  and  the  areas 
where  less  than  a  fuU  college  degree  as  a 
requirement  for  teaching  are  rapidly 
shrinking.  Indeed,  the  professional  mas- 
ter's degree  In  education  is  becoming 
Increasingly  more  of  a  necessity  in  the 
school  systems  of  the  Nation,  and  the 
nimiber  of  those  who  continue  to  earn 
doctorates  In  this  field  continues  to  in- 
crease. 

In  fact.  Mr.  President,  there  are  an 
Increasing  number  of  school  districts  in 
which  there  is  a  requirement  that  teach- 
ers maintain  their  skills  and  advance 
them  by  taking  a  minimum  number  of 
hours  in  refresher  or  other  courses  either 
in  evening  clsisses  or  in  summer  sessioris 
in  order  to  maintain  their  positions  and 
qualify  for  advancement  in  the  school 
system.  For  them,  and  for  teachers  gen- 
erally, this  is  what  may  properly  be  con- 
sidered a  business  expense,  and  it  is  one 
for  which  there  is  presently  no  allowance 
provided  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Therefore  I  am  introducing  today  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  authorize  and  facilitate  deduction  by 
teachers  of  the  expenses  of  education 
from  gross  income.  The  bUl  includes  al- 
lowance of  certain  travel  expense,  and 
it  provides  a  uniform  method  of  proving 
entitlement  to  the  deduction.  It  will  also 
help  stimulate  and  encourage  more 
teachers  to  undertake  the  costs  of  their 
further  professional  studies. 

This  bUl,  which  has  the  backing  of 
the  National  Education  Association  and 
other  organizations  concerned  with  edu- 
cational matters,  is  the  same  as  a  biU 
which  has  been  introduced  into  the 
House  by  Congresswoman  Martha  Grif- 
fiths as  H.R.  9709.  I  believe  it  will  rem- 
edy 8tn  inequity  by  mttking  available  on 
a  uniform  basis  a  deduction  which  is 
fully  comparable  with  other  deductions 
available  as  business  expense.  I  hope 
that  other  Senators  wUl  join  me  in  the 
sponsorship  of  this  bill,  and  I  ask  that  it 
may  lie  on  the  table  for  their  signatures 
until  the  close  of  business  on  March  13, 
1  week  from  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bttr- 
dick  in  the  chair).  The  bill  wiU  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bUl  wiU  lie  on  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

The  bill  <S.  2609)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize 
and  facilitate  the  deduction  from  gross 
income  by  teachers  of  the  expenses  of 
education  (including  certain  travel) 
undertaken  by  them,  and  to  provide  a 
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uniform  method  of  proving  entitlement 
to  such  deduction,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hartke  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  arid  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance.      ^^^^^^_^^_ 

FEDERAL  METALLIC  AND  NONME- 
TALLIC  MINE  SAFETY  PROGRAM- 
CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill.  S.  1949 
which  is  a  mine  safety  biU.  be  rereferred 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  On  introduction, 
the  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I  make 
this  request  on  behalf  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson  1.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  statement  may  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Sknator  Jackson 
There  U  before  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  InBular  Affairs  the  bill.  S.  1949.  which 
would  establish  a  Federal  metallic  and  non- 
metalUc  mine  safety  program  with  manda- 
tory standards  and  enforcement  provisions. 
This  measiire  was  sponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]  for  himself 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]. 

As  was  stated  by  Senator  MrrcAi,r  when  he 
introduced  S.  1949.  the  bill  U  based  In 
large  part  on  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act  and  on  the  Longshoremen's  and  Har- 
bor'Workers'  Safety  Act.  The  subject  mat- 
ter of  both  of  these  statutes  comes  under 
the  Jtirlsdlctlon  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  Likewise,  the  subject 
matter  of  S.  1949.  namely,  health  and  safety, 
also  is  clearly  within  the  purview  of  the 
Labor  Committee. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  In  the  87th 
Congress,  there  was  enacted  Public  Law 
87-300.  which  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  a  study  of  health  and 
safety  conditions  In  metallic  and  nonmetal- 
llc  mines.  The  bill  that  became  this  law  was 
considered  and  reported  by  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee. In  compliance  with  Public  Law 
87-300.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  sub- 
mitted a  study  and  report  to  the  Congress 
in  November,  and  this  report  was  properly 
referred  to  the  conunlttee  that  had  consid- 
ered the  enabling  legislation,  that  is.  the 
Labor  Committee. 

Under  the  foregoing  circumstances.  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  the  bill  S.  1949  should  be 
re-referred  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  be  done. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  inquire  as  to  the  reasons  for  re- 
questing a  change  of  reference. 

Mr  METCALF.  Under  rule  XXV  the 
committee  which  has  Jurisdiction  over 
the  welfare  of  miners  is  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  instead  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.    President,   will 
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Parliamentarian.  Mr.  Watkins.  when  I 
checked  the  matter  with  him  today. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  Is  true  that  bills  in 
this  area  have  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
even  though  they  properly  belong  in  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would 
withhold  his  request  until  I  have  an  op- 
portunity to  look  into  the  matter. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  glad  to  with- 
hold the  request. 

Mr.  METCALF  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  renew  the  request  pre- 
viously made  with  respect  to  S.  1949. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  be- 
half of  the  President  pro  tempore,  the 
Chair  announces  the  appointment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son 1  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating  1  as  members  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  to  the  Commission  of  Re- 
lationship with  Puerto  Rico,  established 
by  Public  Law  88-271,  approved  Febru- 
ary 20,  1964. 


mOHER  EDUCATION   STUDENT  AS- 
SISTANCE    ACT     OF     1965— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OP  BILL 
Mr    HARTKE.     Mr.  President,  at  its 
next  printing.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  names  of  Senators  Bayh.  Clark, 
Gruening,  Humphrey.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
LONG    of    Missouri.    McGEE.    McIntyre. 
MusKiE.    Randolph,    and    Smathers    be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  2490) 
to    provide   assistance    for   students   in 
higher    education    by     increasing     the 
amount  authorized  for  loans  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
and  by  establishing  programs  for  schol- 
arships loan  insurance,  and  work  study. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.    JACKSON, 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  METCALF. 
Mr.  JACKSON. 


RESCHEDULING  OF  HEARING  ON 
NOMINATION  OF  HOWARD  C. 
BRATTON  TO  BE  U.S.  DISTRICT 
JUDGE.  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  MEX- 
ICO 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary I  desire  to  give  notice  that  the 
Hearing  scheduled  for  Thursday.  March 
12  1964  at  10:30  a.m..  on  the  nomination 
of  Howard  C.  Bratton.  of  New  Mexico, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district 
of  New  Mexico,  vice  Waldo  H.  Rogers, 
deceased  has  been  rescheduled  for  Fri- 
day March  13.  1964.  at  10:30  a.m..  in 
room  2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 


I  yield. 
It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  under  the  precedents  and  rulings 
heretofore  made  mine  safety  legislation 
has  always  been  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.      I    was   so   informed   by    the 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOY- 
EES   HEALTH    BENEFITS    ACT    OF 
1959 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.     Mr.  President,  the 

Senate  passed   a  bill   (S.    1561)    which 


went  to  the  House  and  had  some  little 
amendments  put  on  it.  I  wonder  if  we 
can  have  the  Senate  agree  to  those 
amendments,  and  take  them  up  at  this 

time.  

Mr    MANSFIELD.     Very  well. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  bill  (S.  1561).  All  the 
members  of  the  committee  approved  the 
amendments.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (8.  1561)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  of  1959.  which  were,  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert : 

That  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Bene- 
fits Act  of  1959  (6  U.S.C.  3001-3014)  Is  here- 
by amended  as  follows ; 

(1)  Section  2(c)(3)  (6  U5.C.  3001(c)  (3) ) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "as  a  result  of 
injury  sustained  or  Illness  contracted  on  or 
after  such  date  of  enactment". 

(2)  Section  2(c)(4)  (S  UB.C.  300(c)(4)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "on  account  of 
Injury  sustained  or  Illness  contracted  on  OT 
after  such  date  of  enactment". 

(3)  Section  2(d)  (6  UB.C.  3001(d))  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  ",  foster  child,  im- 
mediately  following  "stepchild";    and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "nineteen"  wherever 
occurring  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "twenty -one". 

(4)  section  2(e)  (6  UjS.C.  3001(e))  U  re- 
pealed. 

(6)  Section  3(b)(1)   (6  U.8.C.  300a(b)  (1) ) 

Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "whichever  ta  shorter. 

or";  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or  (C) 
the  full  period  or  periods  of  service  begin- 
ning with  the  enrollment  which  became 
effective  not  later  than  December  31.  1964. 
and  ending  with  the  date  on  which  he  be- 
comes an   aimultont.  whichever  U  shortest. 

(6)  Section  3  (5  UB.C.  3002)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

•(g)  Any  annuitant  (Including  an  indi- 
vidual receiving  monthly  compensation  as 
a  result  of  Injury  sustained  prior  to  the 
effective  date  specified  In  section  16  and 
who  would  be  an  annuitant  If  the  Injury 
or  illness  had  been  sustained  or  contracted 
on  or  after  that  date)  who  at  the  time 
he  became  an  annulUnt  shall  have  been 
enrolled  In  a  health  benefits  plan  under  this 
Act  and  who  at  the  time  he  became  an 
annuitant  was  Ineligible  to  continue  his 
enrollment  may.  upon  hU  application  before 
December  31,  1964.  and  under  such  other 
conditions  of  eligibility  as  the  Commission 
may  by  regulation  prescribe,  prospectively 
enroll  In  an  approved  health  benefits  plan 
described  In  section  4.  either  as  an  Indi- 
vidual or  for  self  and  family." 

(7)  Section  6(d)  (6  VS.C.  3006(d))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  Commission 
may  terminate  the  contract  of  any  carrier 
effective  at  the  end  of  a  contract  term  If 
the  Commission  finds  that  at  no  time  during 
the  preceding  two  contract  terms  did  the 
carrier  have  three  hundred  or  more  employr 
ees  and  annulUnU  (exclusive  of  family 
members)  enrolled  for  lu  plan." 

(8)  Section  6(f)  (6  U.8.C.  3008(f))  U 
amended  by  striking  out  ".  on  such  terms 
or  conditions  as  are  prescribed  by  the  carrier 
and  approved  by  the  Commission". 

,0)  Section  6(g)  (5  UB.C.  3006(g))  l« 
amended  by  striking  out  ".  at  the  option  of 
the  employee  or  annuitant.". 
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(10)  Section  7(a)(1)  (6  U.S.C.  3006(a) 
( 1 ) )   Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  comma  at  the  end 
of  clause  (A)  thereof  and  inserting  "and" 
in  lieu  of  such  comma;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(other  than  as  pro- 
vided In  clause  (C)  of  this  paragraph),  and 
(C)  not  less  than  $1.75  or  more  than  $2.50 
biweekly  for  a  female  employee  or  annuitant 
eiu-olled  for  self  and  family  including  a 
nondependent  husband". 

(11)  Section  7(a)(2)  (5  U.S.C.  3006(a) 
(2) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  For  an  employee  or  annuitant  en- 
rolled In  a  plan  described  under  section  4 
(3)  or  (4)  for  which  the  biweekly  subscrip- 
tion charge  Is  less  than  twice  the  Govern- 
ment contribution  established  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Govern- 
ment contribution  shall  be  50  per  centum  of 
the  subscription  charge." 

(12)  Section  8(b)  (5  U.S.C.  3007(b))  is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  the 
first  sentence  thereof  the  following  new 
sentences:  "The  Commission,  from  time  to 
time  and  In  such  amounts  as  It  considers 
appropriate,  may  transfer  unused  funds  for 
administrative  expanses  to  the  contingency 
reserves  of  the  plans  then  under  contract 
with  the  Commission.  When  funds  are  so 
transferred,  each  contingency  reserve  shall  be 
credited  In  proportion  to  the  total  amount 
of  the  subscription  charges  paid  and  accrued 
to  the  plan  for  the  contract  term  Immediately 
preceding  the  contract  term  in  which  the 
transfer  is  made." 

(13)  Section  8  (6  UB.C.  3007)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(d)(1)  Whenever  the  assets,  liabilities, 
and  membership  of  employee  organizations 
sponsoring  or  underwriting  plans  approved 
under  section  4(3)  have  been  or  are  here- 
after merged,  the  assets  (Including  con- 
tingency reserves)  and  liabilities  of  the  plans 
sponsored  or  underwritten  by  the  merged 
organizations  shall,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
contract  term  next  following  the  date  of  the 
merger  or  enactnient  of  this  subsection,  be 
transferred  to  the  plan  sponsored  or  under- 
written by  the  successor  organization.  Each 
employee  or  annuitant  hereafter  affected  by 
a  merger  shall  also  be  transferred  to  the  plan 
sponsored  or  underwritten  by  the  successor 
organization  unless  he  enrolls  In  another 
plan  under  this  Act. 

"(2)  Bxcept  as  provided  In  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  whenever  a  plan  described 
under  section  4(3)  or  4(4)  Is  or  has  been  dis- 
continued under  this  Act,  the  contingency 
reserve  of  that  plan  shall  be  credited  to  the 
contingency  reserves  of  the  plans  continuing 
under  this  Act  for  the  contract  term  follow- 
ing that  In  which  termination  occurs,  each 
reserve  to  be  credited  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  subscription  charges  paid  and 
accrued  to  the  plan  for  the  year  of  termina- 
tion." 

(14)  Section  10(c)  (5  UB.C.  S009(c) )  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Any  employee  enrolled  In  a  plan  un- 
der this  Act  who  is  removed  or  suspended 
without  pay  and  later  reinstated  ot  restored 
to  duty  on  the  ground  that  such  removal  or 
suspension  was  unjustified  or  unwarranted 
may,  at  his  option,  enroll  tis  a  new  employee 
or  have  his  coverage  restored,  with  i'ppro- 
prlate  adjustments  made  In  contributions 
and  claims,  to  the  same  extent  and  effect  as 
though  such  removal  or  suspension  had  not 
taken  place." 

Sec.  2.  Paragraphs  (4),  (10).  and  (11)  of 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  become  ef- 
fective on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period 
which  begins  at  least  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to  remove 
certain  inequities  in  the  application  of 


such  Act,  to  Improve  the  administration 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  amendments  to  S.  1561  consists  of 
certain  technical  changes  to  which  we  do 
not  object  and  only  one  substanlive 
change. 

The  change  provides  for  the  continu- 
ance of  health  benefits  coverage  under 
an  employee's  family  enrollment  for  un- 
married children  up  to  the  age  of  21 
years.  The  present  age  limit  Is  19  years. 
Under  the  amendment.  It  Is  Immaterial 
whether  the  child  is  or  is  not  a  student. 

We  have  discussed  this  amendment 
with  John  Macy  and  he  advises  that  the 
Commission  Interposes  no  strong  objec- 
tion. The  cost  would  not  be  a  substan- 
tial one. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendments  of  the 
House  are  acceptable.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  House  amendments. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  lack  of  detailed  factual  Information 
on  the  actual  operation  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  State  taxation,  has  reqvilred  a  major 
factfinding  effort.  This  data  has  now  been 
acquired,  and  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  acting  through  a  special  subcom- 
mittee, is  engaged  In  preparing  a  report  and 
recommendations  based  upon  It.  The  exten- 
sion of  time  provided  In  this  bill  will  provide 
the  additional  time  needed  by  the  commit- 
tee to  complete  Its  work. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  Is  of  the 
view  that  this  extension  Is  necessary  and 
desirable  and  conamends  this  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  Its  favorable  consideration. 


PAUL  JAMES  BRANAN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  905,  House  bill 
3306. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  5306) 
for  the  relief  of  Paul  James  Branan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  bill 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


WILLIAM  L.  BERRYMAN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  893.  H.R.  7491, 
for  the  relief  of  William  L.  Berryman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  7491) 
for  the  relief  of  William  L.  Berryman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
bill  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


AMENDMENT  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  86-272, 
AS  AMENDED,  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
REPORTING  DATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  906,  HU. 
10051. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  win  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  10051) 
to  amend  Public  Law  86-272,  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  the  reporting  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  en  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  bill 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  936),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

statement 

Public  Law  86-272.  as  amended,  requites 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Finance  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  acting  sepa- 
rately or  Jointly,  or  both,  or  any  duly  author- 
ized subconamlttees  thereof,  to  "make  full 
and  complete  studies  of  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  taxation  of  Interestate  commerce 
by  the  States"  and  report  to  their  respective 
Houses  the  results  of  such  studies,  together 
with  their  proposals  for  legislation  on  or  be- 
fore March  31. 1964. 


CLAIM  OF  R.  GORDON  FINNEY,  JR. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  876,  House 
bUl  1761. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  1761) 
to  confer  Jurisdiction  on  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  render 
Judgment  upon  the  claim  of  R.  Gordon 
Pirmey,  Jr.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
bill  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  901),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FX7RPOSK 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon  the  VS.  Court 
of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  render 
Judgment  upon  the  claim  of  R.  Gordon  Fin- 
ney, Jr..  for  back  salary  said  to  have  been 
lost  as  the  result  of  the  alleged  ImpH-oper 
application  by  the  National  Park  Service  of 
the  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  of 
1940,  as  amended. 

STATEMENT 

The  facts  and  J\istlflcatlon  svirroundlng 
this  claim  are  contained  In  House  Report 
515  on  HM.  1761,  and  are  as  follows: 

"The  Civil  Service  Commission  reports  that 
Mr.  Finney  was  first  hired  by  the  National 
Park  Service  on  July  10,  1933.  He  served  In 
various  capacities  until  May  7,  1942,  when 
he  was  furloughed  for  military  duty.  The 
documents  reflecting  personnel  actions  taken 
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during  the  perlcxl  1933-42  Urt  Mr.  Finney  a. 
aTempioyeTof  the  National  Park  Service. 
S^t  s^ow'^that  funds  for  hU  P«-»«on  came 
from  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  Its 
predecessor  agency.  Emergency  Conservation 
Work  Mr.  Finney's  last  position  before  he 
went  into  military  service  was  Chief.  Flsca 
Division,  region  m  headquarters.  National 
?ark  service.  While  on  military  urlougtL 
he  was  accorded  permanent  civil  service 
status  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ramspeck 

^"^"Shortly  before  Mr.  Finney  was  discharged 
from  the  Armed  Forces  early  In  1946.  he  con- 
tacted several  ofHclals  of  the  Natlona  Park 
service  In  an  effort  to  obtain  restoration  to 
the  position  he  previously  held.  A  letter 
datedFebruary  21.  1946.  from  the  Assistant 
Director  of  the  National  Pa^*  ^Service  in- 
formed Mr.  Finney  that  he  had  no  statu- 
tory reemployment  rights  "because  the  At- 
torney General  ha.  ruled  that  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Selective  Training  and  Service 
Act  CCC  employees  occupied  temporary  po- 
sitions •  The  same  opinion  was  expressed 
m  a  letter  to  Mr.  Finney  dated  March  6.  1946 
from  the  personnel  officer  off  the  National 

Park  Service.  

"In  April  1946.  Mr  Finney  accepted  prtja« 
employment  and.  with  the  exception  of  brief 
employment  with  the  Department  of  the 
Armv  in  1950.  did  not  retvirn  to  the  Federal 
service  until  May  27.  1953.  when  he  was  given 
an  indefinite  appointment  with  the  National 
Park  Service.  He  has  served  continuously 
with   that  agency  since  1958. 

"The  determination  that  Mr.  Finney  was 
not  entitled  to  mandatory  reemployment 
rlKhts  was  based  on  an  opinion  of  the  At- 
torney General  (40  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  364)  dated 
May  30  1946.  which  sUted  that  employees 
of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  as  well  as 
those  employees  of  other  agencies  who  were 
engaged  solely  In  the  work  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps.  Including  those  who  had 
permanent  civil  service  status,  were  'tem- 
porary' within  the  meaning  of  section  8(b) 
of  the  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act. 
Section  8(b)  limited  mandatory  reemploy- 
ment rights  to  those  persons  who  occupied 
other  than  temporary  poslUons. 

"On  April  8.  1946.  a  little  over  a  month 
after  Mr  Finney's  reinstatement  was  de- 
nied, another  Attorney  Generals  opinion 
(40  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  440)  modified  the  earlier 
ruling  by  according  reemployment  eligibility 
to  those  persons  who  had  previously  acquired 
civil  service  status  regardless  of  whether  they 
had  been  employed  by  a  temporary  agency. 
Our  review  of  available  files  falls  to  show  that 
either  Finney  or  the  NaUonal  Park  Service 
took  any  action  to  effect  reinstatement  dur- 
ing the  period  directly  following  the  Issuance 
of  the   1946  opinion. 

"The  whole  matter  lay  dormant  from  Feb- 
niary  1946  until  December  1960.  when  Mr. 
Finney  requested  the  Civil  Service  Conunls- 
slon  to  grant  hUn  retirement  credit  from  the 
time  he  left  military  service  until  he  was  re- 
employed by  the  National  Park  service  In 
1953  He  based  his  request  on  the  failure 
of  the  National  Park  Service  to  restore  him 
to  his  position  after  his  discharge  from  mili- 
tary service,  and  he  cited  40  Opinions  Attor- 
ney General  440  In  support  of  his  claim.  On 
April  6.  1961.  the  Bureau  of  Retirement  and 
Insurance  ruled  against  Mr  Finney  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  legal  basis  for 
granUng  retirement  credit  for  the  time  he 
was  not  a  Federal  employee  and  that  he  is 
not  otherwise  entitled  to  such  credit  This 
decision  was  sustained  on  appeal  to  the  Com- 
mission's Board  of  Appeals  and  Review. 

"On  June  26.  1961.  Mr.  Finney  wrote  to  the 
Commission  requesting  restoration  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Selective  Training  and  Serv- 
ice Act  to  a  position  of  like  seniority,  status. 
and  pay.  had  he  been  employed  continuously 
since  his  Induction  Into  the  Army  In  1942. 
Mr.  Finney  was  Informed  by  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 24.  1961.  that    his  delay  of  15  years  or 
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more  constitutes  an  unwarranted  and  unr«- 
sonable  delay'  and  that  accordingly  the  Com- 
mission would  not  entertain  an  appeal  for 
such  restoration. 

"At  a  hearing  held  on  June  19.  1963.  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  to  which  the  bill  w«« 
assigned.   Mr.   Finney   testified   that   he   nad 
not  been  notified  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice of  the  new  ruling  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral which  interpreted  the  law  as  grafting 
him  reemployment  rlghU.     R«cords  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Civil  Service 
Commission  contain  no  Indication  that  any 
effort   was  made  to  contact  Mr.   Finney  in 
the    matter.     Mr.    Finney    stated    that    he 
learned  accidentally  of  the  new  ruling  sev- 
eral years  after  his  return  to  the  Park  Serv- 
ice.    Immediately   thereupon   he   applied   to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  retirement 
credit  from  the  time  he  left  military  service 
until  he  was  reemployed  by  the  Park  serv- 
ice     The  commission,  as  stated  previously, 
ruled  against  Mr   Finney  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  no  legal  basis  for  granting  retire- 
ment credit  since  he  was  not  a  Federal  em- 
ployee   for    the    period    concerned.     Subse- 
quently Mr.  Finney  filed  a  request  for  restor- 
ation under  the  provisions  of  the  Selective 
Service  and  Training  Act  to  a  position  of  like 
seniority,  status,  and  pay.  had  he  been  em- 
ployed conlnuously  since  his  Induction  Into 
the    Army      The    Civil    Service    Commission 
held  that  the  delay  of  15  years  or  more  con- 
stituted  an   unwarranted   and   unreasonable 
delay  and  so  an  appeal  would  not  be  enter- 

talned.  ... 

"It  appears   to  the  committee  that  while 
the   rulings   on   Mr.   Finney's   claim   by    the 
Civil  Service  Commission  may  be  technically 
and  legally  correct,  his  case  Involves  equita- 
ble  considerations  of   some   merit.     "To   say 
his  claim  was  unreasonably  delayed  when  it 
was  filed  promptly  upon  receipt  of  Informa- 
tion  concerning  the   reversal  of   Interpreta- 
tion by  the  Attorney  General,  coupled  with 
failure  of  the  agency  to  make  any  attempt 
to  notify  Mr.  Finney  of  the  favorable  ru  ing. 
seems    unduly    harsh.     Mr.    Finney    testified 
that  he  has  been   advised   his  position   was 
unique  and  there  were  no  others  who  were 
known    to    be    In    the    same    category      He 
stated  that  he  was  the  only  one  In  his  region 
of  the  Park  Service  who  was  refused  reem- 
ployment.    Mr.   Finney   U   scheduled   to   re- 
ceive   a    disability    retirement    In    the    near 
future.     Under     these     circunMtances     the 
committee  considers  a  determination  of  the 
merits  of  his  claim  by  the  court  to  be  Justi- 
fied,  and  so   recommends  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered   favorably." 

After  consideration  of  all  of  the  foregoing, 
the  committee  concurs  In  the  action  of  the 
House  of  RepresentaUves  and  recommends 
that    the    bill.    HJl.     1761.    be    considered 

favorably.  

Attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof 
are  reports  submitted  to  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  on  this  leglslaUon. 


unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate concludes  its  business  today.  It  ad- 
journ until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday 

next.  .„..,_ 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  I  should  like  to  ask  the  majority 
leader,  first,  whether  he  has  any  order 
with  respect  to  adjournment  tonight; 
second,  with  respect  to  the  weekend; 
and  third,  what  the  schedule  will  be 
starting  on  Monday  and  what  time  the 
Senate  will  meet  on  Monday. 


ORDER     FOR     ADJOURNMENT     TO 

MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President.  In 

response  to  the  questions  raised  by  the 

distinguished    minority    leader.    I    ask 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1964 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  For  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  it  is  the  Intention  of 
the  leadership  on  Monday  next  to  call 
up  or  at  least  to  try  to  call  up.  Calendar 
No.  854.  H.R.  7152.  the  so-called  clvU 
rights  bUl. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr  MORSE.  I  have  not  changed  my 
opinion,  but  on  the  basis  of  representa- 
tions made  to  me  and  communications 
received  from  so-called  civil  rights  ad- 
vocates. I  joined  with  other  Senators  on 
February  26. 1  believe  It  was.  In  objecting, 
and  suggested  that  the  bill  go  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  with  instructions  to 
return  the  bill  at  a  date  certain. 

On  Monday  next,  when  the  bill  Is 
called  up.  I  shall  endeavor  to  move  that 
It  be  sent  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
with  Instructions  to  return  the  bill  witn 
whatever  modifications  the  Judiciary 
Committee  may  wish  to  agree  upon  with- 
in 10  days. 

When  I  presented  this  point  of  view 
on  February  26.  I  suggested  that  2  weeks 
be  taken,  and  that  I  was  open  to  a  change 
in  the  time  on  a  showing  that  a  change 
would  be  Justified.    I  believe  It  should  go 
to  the  committee  for  at  least  10  days^ 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  views  that 
those  of  us  hold  who  believe  that  this  is 
the  orderly  procedure  which  should  be 
followed.    I  only  recapitulate  tonight  by 
saying  that  I  believe  It  Is  of  great  Im- 
portance to  have  a  Senate  committee 
report  on  the  bill.     I  am  not  at  aU  Im- 
pressed with  the  argument  that  there 
may  be  brought  back  from  the  commit- 
tee a  bill  that  will  not  be  accompanied 
by  a  lengthy  report. 

Do  not  forget  that  Its  reference  to  the 
committee  gives  an  opportunity  to  both 
its  advocates  and  its  opponents  In  «ie 
committee,  as  committee  members,  to  me 
with  the  Senate  either  a  committee  re- 
port approved  by  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee or  their  own  individual  views  by 
way  of  dissent  if  necessary.  A  report 
filed  by  any  group  of  that  conunittee  is 
of  essential  Importance  to  provide  the 
foundation  In  future  litigation  before  the 
courts  of  the  country  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  bill,  and  as  to  congressional  Intent 
as  expressed  through  the  committee  and 
then  by  the  committee  members  on  the 
basis  of  whatever  they  file  by  way  of  a 
committee  report. 

We  all  know  the  procedure  we  foUow 
when  we  seek  to  establish  legislative  in- 
tent The  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  chairman  of  a  subcommittee,  or  a 
member  of  the  committee  rises  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  and  takes  a  senes  ol 
questions  by  way  of  cross-examination, 
as  it  was  Intended  by  a  committee  in 
respect  of  the  bill,  or  as  to  what  action 
was  taken  within  the  committee  In  re- 
gard to  the  bill. 


I  repeat  my  plea.  I  believe  this  Is 
of  vital  importance  In  making  legislative 
history  on  the  bill  that  will  be  so  essential 
an  aid  to  the  courts  In  the  decade  ahead. 

Had  this  been  done  on  February  26,  we 
would  almost  have  passed  the  time  to 
have  received  the  bill  back.  I  have 
checked  the  pending  business  of  the 
Senate,  and  there  Is  plenty  of  work  to 
keep  the  Senate  busy  for  10  days.  In  the 
long  run.  I  believe  time  would  be  saved. 

In  closing  my  remarks  In  justification 
of  the  action  I  shall  take  on  Monday, 
they  need  to  be  said  because  of  the  inter- 
pretations that  are  bound  to  be  made  by 
those  who  do  not  understand  the  legal 
theory  on  which  I  stand. 

I  believe  that  by  this  course  of  action 
we  shall  pave  the  way  for  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  the  votes  needed  for  clo- 
ture, before  the  prospective  filibuster 
comes  to  an  end. 

I  believe  it  is  only  fair  to  my  majority 
leader  to  Indicate  the  course  of  action  I 
shall  follow.  I  hope,  upon  reflection 
since  February  26.  that  a  majority  of 
Senators  will  stand  with  me  this  time, 
and  that  the  bill  will  be  sent  back  to  the 
committee  for  not  more  than  10  days, 
with  Instructions  to  report  back  to  the 

(So  T^  of*  A 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  the  fioor. 
Mr.  President,  of  course  I  will  not  sup- 
port the  move  to  be  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon,  although 
I  knew  on  the  basis  of  what  he  had  said 
previously  that  that  would  be  his  Inten- 
tion. 

The  leadership  attempted  to  comply  In 
part  with  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  GrtteningI, 
and  other  Senators,  and  almost  suc- 
ceeded in  having  the  bill  referred  to  the 
committee  for  a  week  so  that  hearings 
could  be  held  and  witnesses  could  be 
called. 

Due  to  a  single  objection  when  that 
request  was  first  made,  that  move  on 
the  part  of  the  leadership  was  defeated. 
The  leadership  attempted  the  next  day 
to  achieve  the  same  objective,  and 
again  was  defeated  by  a  few  objectors. 

All  the  leadership  can  do  is  propose; 
and  the  leadership  has  proposed  Just 
as  much  as  it  Intends  to.  It  Is  up  to  the 
Senate  to  dispose. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  will  make 
his  argument,  and  I  know  that,  as  al- 
ways. It  will  be  brilllaint.  It  will  be  well 
understood  by  all  Members,  and  the 
argument  will  be  sound  and  solid. 

But  we  have  reached  the  point,  even 
though  business  is  piling  up  and  will  con- 
tinue to  pile  up,  where  we  can  no  longer 
evade  or  avoid  the  issue.  So  far  as  our 
personal  feelings  are  concerned,  they  are 
immaterial.  It  is  about  time  we  faced 
the  Issue,  and  disposed  of  it  one  way  or 
the  other. 

It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  leadership, 
come  Monday  next,  to  attempt  to  lay 
down  the  civil  rights  bill  and  to  make 
It  the  pending  business. 

I  am  no  fool.  I  know  what  is  going 
to  happen  during  the  course  of  that 
consideration,  because  the  question  is 


debatable;  and  I  have  a  rather  good  Idea 
of  what  win  happen  if  and  when  the 
bill  is  made  the  pending  business. 

I  hope  that  no  Senator  is  so  disillu- 
sioned as  to  believe  that  this  will  be  an 
easy  matter.  I  hope  that  no  Senator,  no 
matter  from  what  part  of  the  country 
he  comes,  believes  there  Is  any  political 
profit  In  It  for  him.  There  Is  no  profit  In 
It  for  anyone. 

There  Is  an  Issue  to  be  faced.  That  Is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Senate.  That 
will  be  done  not  because  of  the  leader- 
ship, but  because  of  what  the  Senate  de- 
cides to  do  or  does  not  decide  to  do. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  30  seconds? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  sure  the  majority 
leader  understands,  and  I  hope  the  entire 
membership  of  the  Senate  understands, 
that  once  the  bill  is  taken  up  and  it 
becomes  the  pending  business  of  the 
Senate,  the  majority  letwier  could  not 
possibly  have  a  more  ardent  and  loyal 
supporter,  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  him  In  trying  to  pass  a  civil  rights 
bill  than  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that  at  all. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  difference  I  have 
with  my  majority  leader  is  only  a  dif- 
ference over  how  I  think,  procedurally.  It 
Is  best  to  handle  the  bill.  That  Is  our 
difference.  It  Is  not  a  difference  on  the 
merits.  It  Is  not  a  difference  on  the 
substantive  nature  of  the  bill.  Our  dif- 
ference Is  purely  a  procedural  difference. 
Once  that  Is  solved  one  way  or  another 
I  hope  that  all  Senators  who  are  In  favor 
of  civil  rights  will  marshal  their  forces, 
join  ranks,  and  march  down  toward  the 
goal  of  the  passage  of  a  bill  which  will 
guarantee  first-class  citizenship  to  the 
Negroes  of  America. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  consistent  in  his 
feelings  and  In  his  policy  statements.  I 
recall  that  when  this  question  came  up 
some  years  ago,  on  a  similar  proposal,  I 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him. 
Unfortunately,  I  am  no  longer  in  that 
kind  of  independent  position,  or  In  as  In- 
dependent a  position  as  I  would  like  to 
be.  Therefore,  I  must  believe  In  the  old 
adage  that  consistency,  while  worth- 
while. Is  not  always  a  Jewel,  because  It 
depends  on  the  one  to  whom  it  is  ap- 
plied, and  on  the  situation  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  brought  this  subject  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  at  this  particular 
hour.  Naturally  I  would  like  to  have 
the  bill  go  to  committee,  as  any  other  bill 
is  handled.  However,  I  am  also  glad 
to  have  it  come  to  the  committee  for  any 
period  of  time  for  which  it  is  sent  to  the 
committee. 

We  should  preserve  our  rules  and  pro- 
cedures In  the  Senate.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  should  give  preferential  treat- 
ment to  one  bill.  If  We  are  to  give  this 
treatment  to  one  bill,  we  should  perhaps 
give  it  to  all  bills;  that  is,  stop  every 
bill  at  the  door  of  the  Senate  as  it  comes 
over  to  us  from  the  House.  I  am  sure 
we  would  not  want  to  do  that. 


If  it  were  late  In  the  session  It  could 
be  said  that  to  send  the  bill  to  commit- 
tee would  mean  to  kill  it,  even  if  we  sent 
it  there  for  10  days  or  2  weeks.  How- 
ever, at  this  time  In  the  session  no  one 
can  say  that  sending  it  to  committee  for 
10  days  or  2  weeks  would  mean  killing 
It.  It  would  do  something  for  us.  It 
would  give  us  Information  from  the  com- 
mittee. It  would  provide  a  report.  When 
the  legislation  was  brought  Into  court 
later,  there  would  be  something  on  which 
to  base  arguments  In  court. 

I  am  in  favor  of  referring  the  bill  to 
committee,  either  permanently,  or  even 
for  10  days  or  2  weeks,  or  for  whatever 
time  the  Senate  wishes  to  refer  it  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
about  to  respectfully  suggest  that  we  go 
home.  However,  I  first  defer  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Nebraska. 


QUOTAS  ON  BEEF  IMPORTS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
impose  quotas  on  imports  of  beef,  veal, 
mutton,  and  lamb. 

The  bill  Is  Identical  to  the  amendment 
for  the  same  general  purpose  voted  on 
yesterday  by  the  Senate  with  one  single 
change — my  new  bill  proposes  that  the 
quotas  that  are  established  under  it  be 
based  on  the  quantity  of  imports  in  the 
calendar  year  1960. 

Under  this  new  bill  the  quota  on  Im- 
ports from  all  foreign  sources  of  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen  beef  and  veal  for  1964 
would  be  set  at  413.8  million  pounds, 
compared  with  a  quota  of  543.2  million 
pounds  permitted  under  the  amendment 
voted  down  yesterday.  Thus  my  new  bill 
is  somewhat  more  restrictive  than  the 
amendment  of  yesterday.  The  1960  base 
has  been  recommended  by  many  of  the 
cattlemen's  organizations  and  other  in- 
terested groups. 

When  this  matter  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
wheat -cotton  bill,  it  seemed  necessary  to 
present  it  in  very  moderate  terms,  in  the 
hope  that  the  Senate  would  accept  it  as  a 
reasonable  compromise  between  those 
opposed  to  any  quotas,  and  the  quota 
level  desired  by  the  cattlemen's  orga- 
nizations. Since  this  matter  is  now  to  be 
reviewed  fully  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  the  1960  base — ^that  is,  the 
base  desired  for  the  quotas  by  most  of  the 
cattlemen — should  receive  fair  consider- 
ation. In  my  judgment,  the  1960  base  Is 
not  unreasonably  low;  It  would  still  per- 
mit imports  at  a  level  higher  than  in  any 
year  prior  to  1959. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks;  and  that 
it  lie  on  the  table  till  the  close  of  business 
on  Wednesday  next  to  enable  addition  of 
the  names  of  such  of  my  colleagues  who 
may  wish  to  add  their  names  as  co- 
sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  lie  on 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 
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The  bUl  (S.  2612 >  to  Impose  quotas  on 
imports  of  beef.  veal,  mutton  and  lamb 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hruska  ''or  W^J^elf 
and  other  Senators),  was  received  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Re^ese^^Ls  If  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
iTJ  qulntltJ  of  fresh,  chilled  or  froMU 
^ef  veal,  mutton,  and  lamb  which  may  be 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
SSumptlon  during  any  period  of  12  mon^s 
shall  not  exceed  the  quantities  of  "^ch  Prod- 
is Unported  into  the  united  States  during 
the  12  months  ending  on  December  31.  I960, 
prortded.  That  for  the  year  beginning  Janu- 
ary 1.  1965.  and  for  any  year  thereafter,  the 
President,  by  proclamation,  may  provide  for 
aTtncrease  In  such  quota  by  a  Percentage 
not  er^ater  than  the  percentage  Increase  in 
estlmlt;?^  pSulatlon  of  the  Unlt^  States 
over  the  estimated  population  for  1964. 

(b)  The  annual  quota  for  the  unexpired 
portion  of  the  calendar  year  In  which  this 
mle  becomes  effective  shall  be  a  quantity 
equal  to  such  average  annual  quantity  re- 
duced by  an  amount  equal  to  one-twelfth 
thereof  for  each  calendar  month  or  part 
thereof  that  has  expired  In  such  year  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

SIC  2  Whenever  the  President  determines 
that  the  imposition  of  Unport  quotas  on  cat- 
tle or  sheep,  or  any  products  thereof  other 
than  those  referred  to  In  section  1.  Is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  maintain  reasonable  prices 
on  cattle  or  sheep,  or  on  beef.  veal,  mutton,  or 
lamb  products,  he  U  authorized  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  prescribing  the  total  quantltlM 
of  such  cattle,  sheep,  or  products  which  may 
be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for 
consumption  during  the  period  or  PerU>ds 
specified  in  such  proclamation,  and  the  total 
quantities  so  entered  or  withdrawn  during 
such  period  or  periods  shaU  not  exceed  the 
quantiUes  so  prescribed. 

3K  3  The  President  Is  authorised  to  allo- 
cate any  quota  Imposed  by  or  pursuant  to 
thU  Act  among  exporting  countries  on  the 
basis  of  the  amounts  supplied  by  such  coun- 
tries during  a  previous  represenUtlve  period 
or  periods,  or  upon  such  other  basis  as  he  may 
deem  to  be  fair  and  reasonable. 

Skc  4  This  Act  shall  take  effect  as  soon  as 
practicable  on  a  date  to  be  specified  by  the 
President  in  a  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  following  such  negotiations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  effect  a  modification  or  ter- 
mination of  any  international  obligation  of 
the  United  States  with  which  the  amend- 
ment might  conflict,  but  in  any  event  not 
later  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  a  great  honor  if  the  author  of  the  bill 
himself  would  add  my  name  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  an  even  greater 
honor  to  accept  the  help  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President.  I  gath- 
er this  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  all 
repentant  sinners  to  walk  up  to  the  desk 
and  sign  on  the  dotted  line. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.    The  Senator  is  correct. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar  will 
be  stated.  

DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  TREASURY 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Sheldon  S.  Cohen,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  General  Counsel  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  (Chief  Counsel 
for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed.        ^^^^^^^^^ 

U.S.  PATENT  OFFICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Edward  J.  Brenner,  of  New  Jersey. 
to  be  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. ^      ,j     4.     r 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  wUl  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  resume  the 
consideraUon  of  legislative  business. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.     Mr.    President.   I 

move   that  the   Senate  proceed  to  the 

consideration  of  executive  business. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 

Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 

executive  business. 


ATTORNEY       GENERAL      KENNEDY 
BACK  AT  WASEDA  UNIVERSFTY 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  the 
press  frequenUy  carries  reports  of  Com- 
munist-inspired demonstrations  against 
the  United  States.    We  read  of  student 
groups  stoning  our  embassies,  destroying 
American-owned      vehicles,      profaning 
monuments    to   this   NaUon    and   even 
bombing  US.  property.    Shock  and  in- 
dignation leads  us  to  forget  that  these 
are  the  acts  of  a  minority  who  lose  no 
opportunity   to   undermine   the   United 
SUtes    But  general  attitudes  abroad  are 
not  and  need  not  be.  by  any  means,  so 
one-sided  with  respect  to  this  Nation  as 
these  incidents  would  suggest.    Witness, 
for  example,  the  immense  and  sincere 
outpouring  of  grief  in  reaction  to  the  as- 
sassination of  President  Jotui  P.  Ken- 
nedy.    Letters  sUll   arrive   daily   from 
Europe,   from   Asia,   from   Africa,   and 
from   Latin   America   which   express   a 
poignant  sympathy. 

In  January,  an  mcident  took  place  in 
Japan  which  bears  upon  the  same  point. 
When  Attorney  General  Robert  Ken- 
nedy returned  to  the  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Waseda  a  few  weeks  ago  he 
found  a  sharp  change  had  taken  place 
since  his  visit  in  1962.  During  his  earlier 
visit  his  attempt  to  address  the  student 
body  was  Interrupted  by  shouts  and 
whistles  of  derision  and  by  demonstra- 
tions. On  the  occasion  of  his  second 
visit,  he  was  greeted  warmly  and  listened 
to  with  deep  attention. 

An  editorial  from  the  January  26. 1964. 
issue  of  the  Japan  Times  entitled  "Ken- 
nedy Back  at  Waseda"  is  a  well  reasoned 
analysis  of  the  contrast  in  the  two  re- 


cepUons  at  Waseda  and  of  the  part 
played  by  Mr.  Kennedy's  calm  demeanor 
and  personal  understanding  in  bringing 
about  the  change  for  the  better.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  t>e 
included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

KiNNSDT  Back  at  Waskda 
The  return  visit  of  Mr.  Robert  Kennedy  to 
Waseda   University  a   week   ago   was   a   side 
current  in  the  young  American  leader's  trip 
to  Asia  thU  time. 

It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  main  rea- 
son why  President  Johnson  sent  hU  young 
Attorney  General  out  to  Asia— to  prevent  a 
large-scale  war  on  the  borders  of  IndonMla 
and  Malaysia.  But  the  students  of  Waseda. 
and  young  Japanese  elsewhere,  will  probably 
remember  It  long  after  the  critical  MalaysU 
dispute  is  past  and  forgotten. 

For  these  young  people  the  significance  of 
Mr  Kennedy's  side  trip  to  Waseda  la  chiefly 
emotional— the  dramatic  contrast  between 
the  tremendous  welcome  he  received  at 
Waseda  this  time  and  the  mob  of  shouting, 
foot-stamping,  leftwing  students  who  re- 
fused to  let  him  speak  2  years  ago. 

Behind  thU  contrast  they  recognize  the 
triumph  of  an  indomitable  man  with  strong 
convictions  and  the  courage  to  stand  up  for 
them  To  us.  that  was  the  drama  behind 
Mr.  Kennedy's  second  visit  to  Waseda  and 
in  it  were  some  lessons  In  democracy— lee- 
sons  which  we  hope  the  Japanese  have  not 

missed.  _  .  _, 

To  review  the  background.  It  was  on  Febru- 
ary 6.  1962.  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy visited  Waseda  first.  They  had  been 
invited  to  Japan  by  the  Japan  Youth  Com- 
mittee to  meet  the  young  people  of  J»P*Q- 
The  student  body  of  Waseda  invited  the 
Kennedys   to  exchange  views  with  the  stu- 

*There  had  been  reports  circulating  that 
leftUt  students  were  making  plans  to  wreck 
the  forum.  But  neither  the  student  body 
of  Waseda  nor  the  school  authorities  took 
steps  to  forestall  them. 

When  the  gueeU  arrived,  a  welcome  com- 
mittee was  on  the  speaker's  stand.  But  weU- 
organlzed  leftUt  students  were  In  fuU  con- 
trol of  the  entire  block  of  front  row  seaU. 

As  Mr.  Kennedy  began  speaking,  the  leftist 
students  started  shouting  and  stamping 
their  feet  to  drown  him  out.  They  heckled 
him  tore  up  seats,  flaunted  banners,  cut  the 
microphone  and  Invaded  the  speaker's  stand. 
Through  it  all.  the  36-year-old  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy stood  unperturbed,  continuing  hU  ef- 
forts to  talk  to  and  with  them. 

The  faculty  was  helpless.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  students  had  come  to  the  Ok\mi* 
Auditorium  to  hear  Mr  Kennedy  Instead, 
they  were  subjected  to  harangues  by  minority 
leftist  interlopers  who  took  over  their  meet- 
ing. Yet.  those  studenU  sat  back  and  did 
nothing  about  it. 

A  young  cheer  leader  finally  climbed  up  on 
the  stand  and  led  the  gathering  in  Waseda  s 
school  song.     It  silenced  the  leftists. 

But  they  had  succeeded  in  doing  what  they 
planned  That  was  to  wreck  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Kennedy  left  without  having  his  oppor- 
tunity to  speak. 

Outwardly,  it  was  a  vlctwy  for  the  left- 
wing  students.  A  minority  had  cowed  the 
entire  school  into  submission  and  sUenced 
the  brother  of  the  American  President.  What 
gloating  must  have  gone  on  In  Zengakuren 
circles. 

But  the  reaction  had  ah-eady  set  in.  Cries 
of  shame  rose  around  the  country.  The 
school  apologized  to  its  guests  tor  its  be- 
havior to  them.  Five  Waseda  students  set 
out  on  a  cross-country  walk  across  the  United 
SUtes  to  apologize  personally. 
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As  far  as  the  Attorney  General  was  con- 
cerned, there  was  nothing  to  forgive.  He  es- 
tablished a  scholarship  for  Waseda.  And 
when  he  returned  to  Japan  this  time.  Waseda 
asked  him  to  come  back.  Though  he  was  on 
a  tight  schedule,  he  accepted  and  was  glVen 
a  heartwarming  reception. 

Four  leftist  students  sitting  in  the  center 
front  row  of  the  balcony  unfurled  a  banner 
in  the  only  hostile  demonstration  against 
him.  Student  monitors  appointed  for  Just 
such  an  eventuality  ripped  up  the  sign  and 
escorted  the  demonstrators  out  while  other 
students  cheered. 

It  was  clear  the  students  of  Waseda  had 
letu-ned  their  lesson.  They  were  determined 
not  to  let  a  disorderly  group  of  rebels  again 
disrupt  their  proceedings,  and  they  were  pre- 
pared to  deal  firmly  with  any  such  disturb- 
ances. 

Mr.  Kennedy  referred  to  the  incident  la'v,er 
In  talking  of  the  fight  his  late  brother  and 
President  had  espoused  against  poverty,  il- 
literacy, and  hunger.  "I  don't  think  there  is 
any  easy  solution  to  these  problems."  he  *ald. 
"Just  carrving  slogans  and  placards  cannot 
find  answers  to  these  problems,  the  major 
problems  faced  by  the  world." 

We  don't  think  the  students  of  Waseda 
will  again  let  themselves  be  stampeded  or 
deceived  by  minority  mob  elements  speaking 
with  the  mouth  of  democracy.  For  that  they 
can  thank  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Kennedy. 


THE    MAN    PROM    MONTANA.    ADM. 
ULYSSES  S.  GRANT  SHARP.  JR. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  come  to  my  attention  that  Adm.  H. 
D.  Felt,  commander  in  chief  Pacific, 
will  reach  the  retirement  age  of  62  within 
a  few  months.  Admiral  Felt  is  a  great 
American  and  a  fine  sailor  who  has 
served  the  Nation  with  courage  and  deep 
dedication  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
He  has  won  admiration  and  gratitude  of 
his  magnificent  devotion  to  duty  in  the 
safeguarding  of  our  national  interests 
and  security.  His  has  been  a  job  well 
done  and  a  retirement  well  earned. 

As  prospective  commander  in  chief 
Pacific  to  succeed  Admiral  Felt.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  designated  Adm. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  Sharp.  Jr.  Scarcely 
half  a  year  ago.  it  was  my  privilege  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  Ad- 
miral Sharps  assignment  as  commander 
In  chief  Pacific  Fleet.  I  am  delighted, 
now,  to  note  this  new  and  even  higher 
trust  which  has  been  placed  in  him  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Presi- 
dent. Admiral  Sharp  is  a  man  from 
Montana.  He  was  bom  in  Montana  and 
spent  his  boyhood  at  Fort  Benton.  I 
might  note  that  Fort  Benton,  a  small 
landlocked  town  of  around  1.500  people 
in  our  large  landlocked  State  is  one  of 
the  great  sources  of  leadership  for  the 
Nation's  naval  and  other  defenses. 
Thirteen  admirals  and  generals  who 
served  in  World  War  II  and  shortly 
thereafter  came  from  Montana  and  of 
these,  no  less  than  four  admirals  and 
two  generals  passed  their  formative 
years  in  Fort  Benton. 

So  once  again.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
express  my  highest  respect  for  the  retir- 
ing commander  in  chief.  Pacific,  Adm. 
H.  D.  Felt,  and  salute  his  designated  suc- 
cessor, Adm.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  Sharp. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  several 
articles  referring  to  the  appointment  of 
Admiral  Sharp  be  included  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  oj3jection,.the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the   Balltmore    (Md.)    Sun,  Feb.  28, 
1964] 

Pacific  Command  Remains  Navt's  as  Shabp 
Is  Named 

(By  Mark  S.  Watson) 

Washington,  February  27. — To  the  Navy's 
undisguised  satisfaction.  President  Johnson 
today  designated  Adm.  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
Sharp,  Jr.,  as  prospective  commander  in  chief 
Pacific,  effective  July  1. 

Some  months  ago  when  It  became  clear 
that  In  mid- 1964  someone  would  replace  the 
present  conunander,  Adm.  H.  D.  Felt  (who 
reaches  age  62  next  June)  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara,  Secretary  of  Defense,  indicated  that 
he  would  not  necessarily  recommend  a  naval 
officer. 

He  appeared  to  be  weighing  the  wisdom 
of  rotating  that  post  among  Army,  Navy. 
and  Air  Force  candidates,  as  Is  done  with 
a  few  other  posts  exercising  command  over 
forces  from  all  three  military  services. 

DISCtrSSION    STIRRED 

That  hint  stirred  a  good  deal  of  discussion, 
most  of  it  emphasizing  that,  large  as  may  be 
the  roles  of  Army  and  Air  Force  personnel 
from  time  to  time  In  the  Pacific's  huge  ex- 
tent, the  Navy's  is  continuously  intensive  and 
clearly  dominant. 

Command  of  the  sea  routes  is  fundamental 
to  all  Pacific  strategy.  Continuous  close-in 
scrutiny  of  developments  and  threats  Is  far 
more  readily  provided  by  naval  elements 
than  by  others. 

And  whereas  an  Air  Force  can  hardly  tarry 
In  an  area  save  by  use  of  a  base  in  that  area, 
and  an  Army  must  be  present  on  the  ground, 
a  naval  task  force  can  visit  a  troubled  area 
without  overriding  that  area's  sovereignty. 

All  these  factors  have  been  present  in 
keeping  U.S.  Navy  elements  constantly  on 
the  move  throughout  the  Pacific,  "showing 
the  fiag,"  maintaining  friendly  relations  In 
a  hundred  ports,  and  on  occasion  (as  in  the 
dispute  of  the  offshore  Islands  claimed  by 
both  Nationalist  and  Communist  China) 
making  American  wishes  and  resources  en- 
tirely clear  and  effectively  dlscoviraglng  local 
wars. 

Both  in  operations  of  this  nature  and  In 
the  detailed  study  of  international  condi- 
tions determining  national  policy  In  the 
Pacific.  Admiral  Sharp  has  had  Impressive 
experience — the  first  as  present  commander 
of  the  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  under  Admiral  Felt 
as  area  commander,  the  second  as  chief  stra- 
tegic planner  for  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations. 

In  both  roles  he  has  made  himself  familiar 
with  requirements  In  Korea.  South  Vietnam, 
and  Indonesia,  which  are  among  America's 
largest  present  worries  in  the  Pacific. 

Sharp's  four-story  name  comes  from  the 
fact  that  his  great-aunt  was  the  wife  of 
General  Grant.  Sharp  was  born  In  Montana 
In  1906,  was  graduated  from  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy In  1927.  and  spent  much  of  his  sea 
career  on  destroyer  duty. 

It  was  In  the  Pacific  campaigning  of  World 
War  II  that  he  twice  won  the  Sliver  Star 
for  "conspicuous  gallantry."  participating  In 
fights  off  the  Gilbert  Islands.  Truk,  Iwo 
Jlma.  Guam,  Nauru,  and  the  Philippines. 

He  won  the  Bronz  Star  by  his  work  In 
developing  the  shipboard  combat-Informa- 
tion centers  that  had  a  large  role  In  late 
days  of  that  war. 


I  From  the  New  York  'Rmes,  Feb.  28.  1964) 

Admiral   Sharp   To   Get  Top   Pacitic  Post: 
Commander     Succeeding     Felt — Vietnam 

ArFECTED 

Washington,  February  27. — Adm.  Ulysses 
S.  Grant  Sharp,  chief  of  the  United  States 
Fleet  in  the  Pacific,  has  been  designated  to 


succeed  Adm.  Harry  D.  Pelt,  commander  of 
U.S.  forces  In  the  Pacific. 

A  formal  announcement  by  the  White 
House  Is  expected  within  a  day  or  two.  It 
Is  understood,  however,  that  the  State  De- 
partment has  already  notified  key  officials 
of  the  assignment.  The  Pentagon  refxised 
to  comment. 

The  change  is  expected  to  take  effect  in 
July  when  Admiral  Felt  reaches  the  manda- 
tory retirement  age  of  62.  He  has  been  in 
the  Navy  since  his  graduation  from  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  In  1923.  He 
has  been  Pacific  commander  since  1958. 

His  57-year-old  successor  will  take  over 
his  former  chief's  responsibilities  at  a  critical 
time.  These  responsibilities  include  policy 
and  operations  related  to  the  fighting  In 
South  Vietnam.  The  Pacific  commander  also 
serves  as  senior  military  adviser  to  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organization. 

Admiral  Sharp's  appointment  assures  for 
the  time  being  the  Navy's  retention  of  this 
unified  major  command.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  S.  McNamara  has  indicated  that 
he  will  not  be  bound  by  past  practice  in  ap- 
pointing commanders. 

In  the  past,  where  the  responsibilities  of  a 
unified  or  Joint  command  appeared  to  be  pre- 
dominantly in  one  military  service,  the  com- 
mander was  selected  from  that  service.  Sec- 
retary McNamara  stressing  ability,  has  indi- 
cated he  will  break  with  tradition. 

However.  Admiral  Sharp's  extensive  senr- 
Ice  In  the  Pacific  as  well  as  the  good  impres- 
sion he  is  reported  to  have  made  on  Mr. 
McNamara  during  his  most  recent  stint  at 
the  Pentagon  is  understood  to  have  counted 
in  bis  promotion. 

Admiral  Sharp  was  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  for  plans  and  policy  from 
August  1960  to  last  September.  He  then 
received  his  present  assignment  as  the  head 
of  the  Pacific  fieet. 

In  his  new  post  he  will  be  responsible  for 
over-all  commsmd  of  the  Army.  Navy.  Marines 
and  Air  Force,  including  the  war  zone  in 
South  Vietnam. 

harkihs  issue  raised 

While  refusing  to  comment  on  the  promo- 
tion, Pentagon  sources  said  that  no  decision 
had  been  made  whether  Gen.  Paul  D.  Har- 
klns,  commander  of  the  military  assistance 
command  in  South  Vietnam,  would  retire 
when  he  reaches  mandatory  retirement  age. 
in  his  case,  60  years  old.  next  July. 

The  question  of  whether  General  Harkins 
would  retire  became  an  issue  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  commenting  on  reports  that 
the  general  would  be  removed,  said  he 
planned  to  continue  him  beyond  his  sched- 
uled tour.  General  Harkins.  who  has  been 
In  the  Army  34  years,  was  assigned  to  South 
Vietnam  in  February  1962. 

Pentagon  officials  Indicated  that  General 
Harkins'  tour  normally  would  expire  in  2 
years.  Secretary  McNamara,  seeking  to  be- 
little reports  that  General  Harkins  might  be 
removed,  has  said  he  is  a  great  fan  of  the 
general.      . 

Officials  have  left  in  doubt  whether  Gen- 
eral Harkins  will  retire  or  whether  he  will 
stay  on  beyond  a  2-year  period  or,  at  the 
request  of  the  President,  even  beyond  his 
retirement. 

Mr.  McNamara  may  discuss  the  general's 
retirement  plans  when  they  meet  next  week 
on  the  Secretary's  scheduled  visit  to  Saigon. 
Speculation  that  General  Harkins'  retire- 
ment was  imminent  was  prompted  last 
month  when  Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland, 
commander  of  the  18th  Airborne  Corps  at 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C..  was  named  deputy  com- 
mander in  South  Vietnam. 

Admiral  Sharp's  promotion  is  expected  to 
be  part  of  a  series  of  major  changes  pending 
In  the  military  high  command.  Gen.  Max- 
well D.  Taylor.  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  is  expected  to  retire  some  time  this 
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summer      80  U  Oen.  CurtU  «.  LeM»y.  Air 

Force  Chief  of  Staff 

Customarily,  the  chalrmanahlp  of  tne 
Joint  Chiefs  Is  rotated  among  the  "e»-'»f^^ 
However.  General  Taylor,  a  former  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  who  was  brought  o"*  «*  «" 
tirement  to  head  the  Chiefs,  •ucc****'^^*^, 
L>man  L    LemnlUer.  his  own   succeaeor  at 

the  head  of  the  Army.  .     ^^  ^  «/ 

There  Is  some  speculation  that  Instead  of 
an  >Sr  Force  officers  'ucceedlng  General 
Tavlor  a  Navy  man  may  be  named  How- 
^Jr  tVre  Is^so  speculation  that  ^  0«^- 
*ral  LeMays  departure.  Gen.  Karie  «J. 
Wheeli?.  AJmy  Ch^^of  f-^J'^^..^^' 
senior  remaining  chief  and  thus  moat  likely 
to  succeed  General  Taylor. 


NO-NOK8XN8E     ADMOAL:     UI.T88E8     SMWOH 

OaANT  SHxap,  Ja. 
One  of  the  moat  keen-eyed  golfers  who 
pl^e^  a[  the  Army  and  Navy  Country  Club 
out8lde  Washington  a  few  ?•»"  ago  was  a 
short  silver-haired  Pentagon  admlnU  with 
Srformldable  name  of  Uly«ie.  Simpson 
Grant  Sharp.  Jr  Admiral  Sharp^a  stocky 
soft-sooken  man  who  covered  the  golf  course 
m  esTthan  lel«irely  fashion,  regulj^r ly  shot 
in  the  low  80s.  but  he  had  a  r«P"^"°'^  " 
the  man  who  could  come  through  with  a  M- 
foot  putt  If  his  team  waa  In  trouble  and  the 

chips  were  down.  .^„i^i    Qh«rn 

I^hls  long  naval  career.  Admiral  Sharp 
ha.  displayed  many  of  the  eame  qualities  that 
make  him  a  tough  customer  on  the  golf 
course  He  Is  known  as  an  extremely  able 
but  not  spectacular  officer  He  U  W^dea 
ai^  a  man  who  doe.  not  need  to  •hout  to 
have  his  orders  carried  out.  and  "  •  ^J^^J" 
who  can  alp  through  the  complexities  of  a 
rompucated*^  problem  In  policy  or  planning 
and  come  up  with   a  clear,  precise   answer 

CAUGHT  K'NAMAXA'a  XTX 

He  began  his  career  in  the  traditional 
way— by  serving  In  and  commanding  destroy- 
ers The  first  major  command  he  held  was 
that  Of  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for 
Policy  and  Planning,  a  poat  he  aaaumed  In 

August  1900  . 

HIS  pragmatic,  no-nonsense  work  at  the 
Pentagon   brought  him  to  the  attention  of 

many  highly  ranked  'n'"**'^  ,'^f""%"  I!!' 
as  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara. 
Only  last  September  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander m  chief  of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  and  pro- 
moted to  a  full  admiral  He  now  »uccwd8 
Adm  Harry  D.  Felt  as  head  of  the  Far  East 
Command.  .        __, 

As  with  many  other  military  and  naval 
officers.  Admiral  Sharps  career  r«"«^^ 
move  into  high  gear  only  after  he  had  spent 
a  long  time  In  the  service. 

He  was  bom  In  Fort  Benton.  Mont .  April 
2  1»0«  the  son  of  a  non-Navy  man  who 
had  been  named  after  his  aunts  husband. 
Oen.  tJlysaea  S.  Grant. 

TWXNTT  TIAHS  IN  THX  PACIFIC 

Young  Sharp's  husky,  blond,  and  blue- 
eved  appearance  won  him  the  nickname  of 
•Oley."  a  name  given  locally  to  those  who 
resemble  Swedes. 

In  1923  he  was  appointed  to  the  Naval 
Academy  and  upon  receiving  his  commission 
aa  an  ensign  at  graduation,  he  went  to  sea 
aboard  destroyers,  cruisers,  and  other  ships 
of  the  line. 

After  winning  a  Letter  of  CommendaUon 
for  participating  In  the  Allied  landings  at 
Casablanca  In  1943.  Admiral  Sharp  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Pacific,  where  he  has  spent 
most  of  the  last  20  years,  except  for  the  tour 
In  Washington.  _    ,  „ 

While  commanding  a  destroyer  off  of  Nauru 
in  the  South  Pacific  on  a  mission  to  rescue 
a  downed  filer.  Admiral  Sharp  won  a  Bronze 
Star  for  maneuvering  his  ship  under  point- 
blank  enemy  fire. 

In  the  Pacific  campaign.  Admiral  Sharp 
won  a  second  Bronze  Star,  two  SUver  Stara. 
and  other  decorations. 


By  the  end  of  the  war.  he  was  com- 
mander of  the  deatroyer  force  erf  the  enme 
Pacific  Fleet.  He  then  spent  a  few  yean 
SSore.  Vs  commander  of  the  fleef.  wnar 
school  m  San  Diego.  Calif.  ^„„««, 

After  attending  the  Naval  War  College. 
Admiral  Sharp  commanded  a  fQ"*^  °' ;•" 
stroyers  operating  off  Korea  In  1960.  and  was 
the  fleet  planning  officer  for  the  Inchon  Inva- 

"°ifore  hi.  appointment  to  the  P^t^fon 
in  19«0  he  held  a  number  of  staff  Job.  with 
the  Pacific  Fleet.  Including  that  o'  *"';^- 
ant  director  of  strategic  planning.  »"d^^"i; 
mander   of    the   combined   cruiser-destroyer 

'°Smlral  Sharp  1.  married  to  the  former 
Patricia  OConnor.  who  Is  alw  an  ardent 
golfer  They  have  two  children  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell F  Mllham  of  Lo.  Angeles,  and  a  son.  Lt. 
{]  a  )  Grant  A.  Sharp. 

On  the  Job.  Admiral  Sharp  U  a  long  and 
tireless  worker,  often  spending  10  to  13  hour, 
a  day  at  his  desk  This  may  »>«  o°*  "Pj*"*" 
tlon  of  his  qulckatep  on  the  »°^  .  f^ 
his  spare  Ume  he  like*  to  read  mostly  history 
and  current  affairs. 


HEALTH  CARE  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 
Mrs  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  a 
prominent  physician  In  Portland  Dr. 
Morton  Goodman,  has  written  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Oregon  Labor  Press 
calling  attention  to  the  unfortunate 
shortcomings  of  Oregon's  health  care  for 

the  elderly.  ,    ,     .^ 

Dr  Goodman  knows  whereof  ne 
speaks  because  he  served  as  a  member 
of  the  welfare  commission  and  he  has 
also  served  on  President  Kennedy  s  Com- 
mittee of  Physicians  supporting  health 
care  for  the  elderly  based  on  social  se- 
curity. . 

In  his  letter  Dr.  Goodman  makes  a 
comment  that  should  give  all  of  us  cause 
for  self-incrimination : 

In  our  State  we  Just  can't  afford  to  pay 
for  even  minimum  medical  care  for  our  wel- 
fare patlenU. 

He  goes  on  to  say : 

Our  program  would  collapse  were  It  not 
for  the  generosity  of  the  hosplUls  and  doc- 
tors who  continue  to  conUlbute  much  of 
their  services  free  of  charge. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include 
In  my  remarks  Dr.  Goodmans  letter  as 
published  in  the  Oregon  Labor  Press. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkord. 

as  follows ; 

A  DocToa  8  Virw 

To  the  LABoa  Paisa :  .        ,         t^ 

The  State  welfare  commissions  plan  to 
change  the  method  of  paying  medical  and 
hospital  bllU  points  up  a  serious  crista  In 
Oregon  In  our  State  we  Just  can  t  afford  to 
pay  for  even  minimum  medical  care  for  our 
welfare  patients.  ^^ 

Even  with  generous  help  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  (50  percent  matching  funds),  our 
program  would  collapee  were  It  not  for  the 
generosity  of  the  hospitals  and  doctors  who 
continue  to  contribute  much  of  their  serv- 
ices free  of  charge.  It  Is  regrettable  that  the 
druggists  raised  such  a  furor  when  It  waa 
suggested  that  they  too  assume  their  social 
responsibility  and  serve  the  Indigents  at  a 
reduced  charge.  

■fhe  major  drain  on  our  welfare  budget  u 
the  sUggerlng  hospital  and  nursing  home 
coata.  If  these  bills  were  largely  paid  by  a 
hosplUl  insurance  program  financed  through 
the  social  security  system,  an  enormous  bur- 
den would  be  lifted  from  the  taxpayer,  of 
our  SUte.    We  could  then  afford  to  pay  for 


more  adequate  medical  and  prevenUve  health 
care  for  our  welfare  patients. 

Everyone  would  benefit  from  such  a  pro- 
gram The  elderly  would  be  protected 
Lralnst  the  commonest  cause  of  destltuUon 
in  their  later  years— the  costs  of  prolonged 
Illness.  Many  of  them  would  thus  be  kept 
off  the  welfare  rolls  at  a  substantial  saving 
to  the  State. 

Their  children  would  be  more  secure 
against  the  threat  of  a  sudden  dr»\°  °° 
family  finance,  caused  by  prolonged  lllneia 
of  a  parent.  These  reeerve.  could  then  be 
set  aalde  for  college,  for  needed  dental  work 
for  children,  etc. 

The  merchanu.  and  the  economy  In  gen- 
eral, would  profit.  The  older  people  and 
their  children,  now  relieved  of  the  fear" 
disastrous  cost*  of  sudden  Illness,  could  buy 
household  necessities,  washers.  clo^hM^t^^ 
The  insurance  Industry  vrould  "kewlae 
benefit  aa  It  would  sell  supplementary  med- 
leal  hospital,  and  other  policies  too|<lf 
people  who  would  now  be  "backstopped  by 
^iecUon  of  the  social  security  financed 
hoeoltal  Insurance. 

Druggists,  hospital.,  and  the  doctors  would 
be  much  more  likely  to  have  their  bills  paid. 
In  fact.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  anyone  who 
really  understands  thU  program  can  oppose 

"  This  rlcheat  of  all  countries  U  the  only 

industrialized  naUon  In  the  world  that  does 

not   have   a   government-sponsored   hospital 

insurance  plan  to  protect  lU  older  cltlwns. 

This  humane  program   (as  implemented  by 

the    Klng-Andenwn    bill)    was    proposed    by 

President  Kennedy.    It  is  sound,  simple,  and 

fair.     The    need    for   It   la    becoming    more 

urgent  each  year. 

MotTOK  J.  Goodman,  MD. 


WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  SAYS  TAX 
CUT  MAY  HIKE  INTEREST  RATES; 
SLOW  DOWN  ECONOMIC  EXPAN- 
SION 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  a 
major  reason  why  I  voted  against  the 
tax  cut  was  because  the  attitude  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Treas- 
ury made  It  evident  that  the  stimulus 
of  the  tax  cut  would  be  used  by  our 
money  managers  as  an  alibi  for  follow- 
Ing   policies   that   would   raise   interest 

Mr  President,  as  every  first-year  stu- 
dent m  economics  knows,  rising  Interest 
rates  discourage   borrowing.     And  bor- 
rowing—consumer  credit,  homebuilding 
credit  business  expansion  credit^is  the 
very  heart  of  our  economic  expansion. 
If  loans  are  made  for  any  of  these  pur- 
poses sales  will  Increase,  production  in- 
creases, jobs  increase.    If  loans  are  not 
made,   sales,   production,    and    jobs   go 
down     It  Is  that  simple.    Furthermore 
Mr  President,  it  is  evident  that  present 
monetary  policies  by  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  wlU   result  In  a  rationing  of 
credit,  so  that  loans  would  not  be  avaU- 
able  even  at  high  interest  rates. 

With  this  in  mind  consider  the  con- 
sequences of  the  tax  cut  and  let  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  tell  the  sad  story: 

surprise  for  consumers:  The  same  tax  cut 
that  began  putting  extra  dollars  In  ^^e" 
paychecks  yesterday  may  make  It  difficult 
for  some  of  those  workers  to  K«t  a  loan  to 
buy  a  house,  car.  or  refrlgerator-and  may 
mjie  many  more  pay  higher  Interest  on  such 
loans.  ^  w_    w— « 

so.  at  least,  -ly  some  P«^"^«°*  ^'"j 
Their  reaaonlng:  Many  consumers  likely  will 
use  their  tax-cut  dollar*  to  make  a  down  pay- 
^nt  on  some  major  purchaae.  figuring  to 


borrow  the  re«t.  And  many  buslneaaee  likely 
will  use  tax-cut  cash  to  start  expansion  pro- 
ject., then  borrow  to  complete  them.  So 
demand  for  bank  loan,  can  be  expected  to 
J\imp  at  a  time  when  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  been  reetrlctlng  the  supply  of 
money  banks  have  available  to  make  new 
loans  and.  for  various  reasons  may  restrict 
It  further. 

Mr.  President,  this  tax  cut  coming  in 
the  midst  of  a  record  boom  may  Indeed 
be  Inflationary.  Restrictive  monetary 
policy  Is  Indeed  one  way  of  fighting  in- 
flation— but  what  a  price  for  the  Na- 
tion's millions  of  debtors.  And  how  ri- 
diculous to  stimulate  the  economy  with 
a  tax  cut.  then  turn  around  and  jam  on 
the  brakes  with  a  tightened  money  sup- 
ply and  a  rationing  of  credit. 

This  policy  Is  guaranteed  to  result  In 
a  tax  cut  that  does  nothing  to  help  solve 
our  unemployment  problem,  and  that 
will  certainly  deepen  our  Federal  deficit 
and  increase  our  national  debt. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  today's.  March  6.  Issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  entitled  "Tax  Cut 
Paradox."  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Tax-Cot  Paradox:  Slashes  Likely  To  Makk 

Loans    Hakdek    To    Get,    Raise    iN-mtEST 

Rates — Bankebs  Sat  Spending  Rise  Wnx 

Boost  Loan  E>ei(and  but  Theix  Funds  Akx 

Low :  Will  "Fed"  Tiohten  Sckews? 
(By  Lee  Sllberman) 

Surprise  for  consumers:  The  same  tax  cut 
that  began  putting  extra  dollars  In  workers' 
paychecks  yesterday  may  make  It  difficult  for 
some  of  those  workers  to  get  a  loan  to  buy 
a  house,  car,  or  refrigerator — and  may  make 
many  more  pay  higher  Interest  on  such  loans. 

So,  at  least,  say  some  prominent  bankers. 
Their  reasoning:  Many  consumers  Ukely  will 
use  their  tax-cut  dollars  to  make  a  downpay- 
ment  on  some  major  purchaae,  figuring  to 
borrow  the  rest.  And  many  businesses  likely 
win  use  tax-cut  cash  to  start  expansion  proj- 
ects, then  borrow  to  complete  them.  So  de- 
mand for  bank  loans  can  be  expected  to 
jump — at  a  time  when  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  been  restricting  the  supply  of 
money  banks  have  available  to  make  new 
loans  and.  for  various  reasons,  may  restrict 
it  further. 

In  this  situation,  many  banks  undoubtedly 
will  give  first  call  on  their  funds  to  their 
business  customers.  So  "the  person  wanting 
to  buy  a  car.  who  has  only  a  marginal  credit 
record,  can  expect  to  have  a  tougher  time 
getting  a  loan,"  says  Lloyd  Mazzera.  execu- 
tive vice  prseident  of  California's  Bank  of 
America,  the  Nation's  largest.  Also,  he  be- 
lieves, the  competition  among  borrower,  for 
a  limited  supply  of  loan  money  will  cause 
"interest  rates  to  rise  In  all  major  markets  In 
1964." 

ON  mortoaoes 


Many  banks  are  particularly  Ukely  to  re- 
frain from  tying  up  more  funds  In  long-term 
home  mortgages,  a  service  some  have  begun 
to  promote  only  In  the  last  year  or  so.  Wil- 
liam Blackfeld.  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Home  Builders,  fears  the  result 
may  be  to  tighten  the  now  ample  supply 
of  mortgage  money  all  over  the  country. 

Some  small  banks  even  are  making  prep- 
arations. If  need  be.  to  ration  credit.  That 
would  mean  they'd  set  a  rough  limit  on  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  made  available  for 
each  type  of  loan,  then  lend  a  customer  lew 
money  than  he  applies  for,  or  refuse  to  make 
any  more  loan,  of  that  type,  when  the  limit 
Is  approcu^hed. 

OX 2M 


In  Burlington,  Iowa,  for  Instance,  the 
Farmers  &  Merchants  Savings  Bank  now  ha. 
about  $6  million  In  loans  divided  about  even- 
ly among  merchant,  consumer,  and  real 
estate  loans.  But  It's  girding  tea  possible 
rationing,  and  If  it  takes  the  step  "our  real 
estate  and  consumer  lending  will  be  the  first 
to  feel  the  effects."  says  C.  H.  Walsh,  presi- 
dent. "We'll  have  to  give  priority  to  loan  re- 
quests of  business  accounts  that  have  been 
with  us  In  good  times  and  bad.  and  then 
spread  the  money  around  to  the  others  as 

biest  we  can." 

f 

SOME  MOBX  CHKEarm. 

Not  all  bankers,  to  be  sure,  take  such  a 
gloomy  view.  While  most  do  expect  some 
tightening  of  money,  several  think  that  many 
of  the  blggw  banks,  at  least,  won't  be  forced 
to  curtail  consumer  lending,  which  Is  a  fairly 
small  portion  of  their  business. 

So  long  as  banks  pay  today's  4  percent  in- 
terest rate  on  savings,  "they're  going  to  keep 
pushing  higher  yielding  consumer  loans,"  as- 
serts Carl  M.  Flora,  senior  vice  president  of 
Milwaukee's  First  Wisconsin  National  Bank. 
A  New  York  banker  adds  that  a  growing  level 
at  consumer  loans  brings  a  rising  flow  of 
funds  to  a  bank  from  repayment  of  these 
loans,  making  money  continuously  available 
for  some  new  loans. 

There's  also  another  aspect  ol  the  tax  cut 
more  cheering  to  prospective  bcwrowers: 
Though  a  squeeze  on  lendable  funds  may 
make  bankers  more  choosy  about  whom  they 
lend  to,  "the  tax  cut  automatically  makes 
practically  every  taxpayer  a  better  credit 
risk,"  says  Baldwin  MaiUl,  president  of  Ma- 
rine Midland  Corp..  a  holding  company  that 
owns  11  New  Yc«-k  State  banks.  "The  fact 
he  has  more  take-home  pay  should  stand 
him  In  good  stead  with  our  credit  Inter- 
viewers." 

William  F.  Kelly,  president  both  of  Phila- 
delphia's First  Pennsylvania  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.  and  of  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, even  suggests  the  extra  money  pro- 
vided by  the  tax  cut  may  help  some  consum- 
ers who  have  fallen  behind  on  Installment 
payments  to  catch  up  and  possibly  qualify 
for  more  credit.  "A  certain  nvimber  of  people 
whose  heads  have  been  underwater  now  at 
least  will  come  up  for  another  gasp."  he 
says. 

A  SQUEEZE  ALREAOT 

Though  these  factors  may  help  scsne  In- 
dividual borrowers,  many  bankers  say  they 
win  hardly  serve  to  bead  off,  or  even  modify, 
the  general  squeeze  on  credit  that  they  see 
coming.  Ilie  squeeze.  Indeed,  already  has 
begun,  as  a  result  of  two  combinations  of 
factors: 

Banks,  beginning  In  1962,  aggresslvriy  ex- 
panded their  consumer  and  mortgage  lend- 
ing activities  to  put  to  wwk  a  flood  of  sav- 
ings they  attracted  by  boosting  the  Interest 
paid  on  savings  to  4  percent  on  funds  left 
undisturbed  for  a  year.  Of  late,  however, 
these  activities  have  been  making  loans  rise 
faster  than  the  savings  that  provide  the 
money  for  the  loans.  Savings  deposits  In 
U.S.  commercial  banks  jumped  18.5  percent 
In  1962,  but  only  13.5  percent  in  1963,  and 
that  rise  trailed  a  14  pwcent  1963  expansion 
In  the  banks'  consumer  Installment  loans. 

This  year,  the  rise  In  savings  has  slowed 
further.  In  t^e  first  8  weeks  of  1964  savings 
rose  only  2.8  percent  at  those  banks.  In 
larger  cities,  that  report  weekly  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  against  a  3.5  percent 
rise  In  the  like  1963  period.  Partly  as  a  re- 
sult, weekly  reporting  banks  at  last  report 
on  February  26  had  66  percent  of  their  total 
deposits  loaned  out,  against  56  percent  a 
ye€ir  earlier. 

While  the  savings  rise  was  showing,  the 
Federal  Reserve  last  spring  and  summer 
moved  vigorously  to  push  up  short-term  In- 
terest rates.  Its  aim:  To  make  these  more 
competitive  ■wWix  foreign  rates,  and  thus  head 
off  any  heavy  outflow  of  U.S.  funds  Into 
short-term   foreign   Investments.     Such   an 


outflow  would  aggravate  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  (excess  of  total  money  going 
out  of  the  United  States  over  money  coming 
In ) ,  which  to  some  economists  Is  America's 
gravest  financial  problem. 

The  Fed  first  moved  to  cut  banks'  "free 
reserves" — basically,  the  amovmt  of  uncom- 
mitted money  in  the  banking  system  avail- 
able to  expand  banks'  loans  and  Investments. 
It  does  this  principally  by  selling  Govern- 
ment securities,  which  pulls  out  of  the  bank- 
ing system  the  money  paid  for  these  securi- 
ties. Later  It  raised  the  discount  rate — the 
fee  it  charges  on  loans  to  member  banks — 
to  3.6  percent  from  the  former  3  percent. 
These  moves  did  help  to  hold  the  1963 
balance-of-j>ayments  deficit  to  about  t3  bil- 
lion, or  no  worse  than  the  average  few  the 
last  few  yecus. 

The  moves,  combined  with  the  rise  in  loan 
demand  and  the  slower  growth  of  savings, 
also  have  had  a  sharp  effect  on  banks  and 
other  lendMS.  From  $300  million  last  May. 
tile  banking  system's  free  reserves  have  fallen 
to  about  $100  million  now,  limiting  the 
banks'  ability  to  make  new  loans.  Some 
short-term  Interest  rates  that  had  been  fall- 
ing have  retvimed  to  formerly  high  levels, 
too.  Sales  finance  companies,  which  raise 
some  of  their  funds  for  relendlng  by  selling 
their  own  promissory  notes  to  investors,  are 
now  in  some  cases  paying  a  return  of  as 
much  as  4  percent  on  these  LCU.*.,  the  high- 
est rate  since  June  1960. 

Now  there's  some  prospect  the  Federal  Re- 
serve will  tighten  the  screws  further  on 
credit  and  interest  rates.  The  Fed  fretted 
publicly  for  months  that  the  tax  cut  would 
turn  so  much  extra  money  loose  Into  the 
economy  that  Inflation  might  result  unless 
credit  was  tightened  further.  The  $11.5  bU- 
Uon.  two-stage  tax  cut  began  to  take  effect 
yesterday  as  employers  drop  the  Federal  In- 
come tax  withholding  rate  to  14  percent  at 
a  worker's  wages,  from  the  former  18  per- 
cent. The  U.S.  TYeasury  figures  this  flrst 
stage  of  the  cut  will  give  individuals  and 
business  an  extra  $8  billion  to  spend  in  1964. 

Of  late  the  Federal  Reserve  has  seemed  to 
be  going  along  with  an  argument  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  that  further  tightening  of 
credit  could  prevent  the  tax  cut  from  stimu- 
lating the  UJS.  economy  as  much  as  It's  sup- 
posed to.  But  an  outside  factor  eventually 
could  force  Its  hand.  That  factor  is  last 
week's  increase  in  the  British  "bank  rate," 
counterpart  of  the  VS.  discount  rate,  to  6 
percent  from  the  former  4  percent. 

George  W.  Mitchell,  a  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Governor,  said  this  week  that  he  saw 
no  signs  the  British  Increase  would  cause 
the  outflow  of  U.S.  short-term  capital,  seek- 
ing higher  interest  rates,  that  the  Board  has 
worked  so  hard  to  prevent.  But  if  such  a 
flow  develops — and  Mr.  Mitchell  concedes  it's 
"impossible"  to  say  for  sure  that  it  won't — 
the  Fed  could  be  forced  to  cut  banks'  free 
reserves  further,  or  raise  the  discount  rate 
again,  or  both. 

And  even  if  no  such  drastic  action  Is 
necessary,  the  Federal  Reserve  has  indicated 
that  it  will  take  no  overt  steps  to  prevent 
the  consequences  of  the  tax  cut — that  is. 
the  pressure  of  a  greater  loan  demand  on  a 
limited  supply  of  lendable  funds — from 
making  loans  harder  to  get  and  raising  in- 
terest rates  of  their  own  accord. 

Even  without  any  further  moves  by  the 
Federal  Reserve — and  without  any  added 
loan  demand  resulting  yet  from  the  tax 
cut— some  banks  and  sales  finance  companies 
have  been  tightening  consumer  lending 
practices  and,  in  a  few  cases,  raising  inter- 
est charges  on  consumer  loans.  Finance 
companies  and  other  sources  of  consumer 
loan  money,  such  as  credit  unions  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  are  affected  along 
with  banks  by  general  tightening  of  the 
money  market. 

In  Milwaukee,  for  example,  most  banks 
making  auto   loans  now  charge  $5  a  year 
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lnure.t  for  eaci>  $100  of  th.  lo^up  trcm 
ft4  50  a  year  ago  Earlier,  aggreaalve  pro- 
^oZ:  ot  auS"  loan*  by  t>aniu.  bad  been 
driving  down  Intereet  ratea.  Though  Mil 
wauSe'8  1963  rate  of  M.W  per  tlOO  wa* 
TxcVlonally  low,  .uch  rate,  have  fallen  to 
a  range  of  W  to  W  per  tlOO  In  many  part* 
of  the  country,  from  a  former  range  of  W 

"'-This  intereat-rate  competition  haa  helped 
bank-  capture  the  largest  share  o^^^«  *"^ 
l^n    buslneaa.     Aa   recenUy    aa    1958   bant, 
and  finance  companle..  •"<=»^  "  P*^^„^°', 
tor.   Acceptance  Corp.   and  C.IT.   f»na°f>»> 
Corp  .  each  held  43  percent  of  outatandl^ 
auto  inatallment  loan.      »"'  ^J^M^  bi? 
1963  bank,  held  50  percent  of  the  •23.2  on 
lion   m  auto    installment   credit   then    out- 
.tandlng.    finance    companle.   only    37    per- 
l^t.  aid  credit  union,  and   other  lender, 
^e    re.t.     Banking    «>urce.    estimate    that 
hundred,  of  the  Nation's  smaller  convmer- 
dal  banks   have  begun  makln«  •'^'o  loan, 
only  in  the  la.t  2  years,  and  that  hundreds 
more   Which   had    been   mak  ng  such   ^ 
only  occasionally  began  making  them  regu- 
larly in  the  same  period.  

some  loose  practices  that  had  sprung  up 
during  the  years  of  Intenw  lending  compeU- 
tlon  auw  are  going  by  the  »>o»^,     0°*  "" 
amole    Banks  and  finance  companies  are  raU- 
ing  their  standards  In  purchasing  customers 
installment  contracts  from  auto  and  appli- 
ance dealers.  ^      .  __^. 
This  practice  In  lt«lf  1-  «»  •t»f<»^J^°°*, 
The  customer  signs  hi.   contract  with   th« 
auto  or  appliance  dealer,  but  make.  hl»  Pay- 
ment, to  the  lender  who  buy.  hi.  contT^^ 
from  the  dealer,  and  the  dealer  usually  ha. 
to  get  the  lenders  okay  of   the  customer . 
credit  to  complete  the  contract.    In  the  laat 
few  years,  however,  some  dealer,  have  found 
lenders    willing    to    buy    contracU    without 
making  any  check  of  their  own  on  the  cus- 
tomer's standing  as  a  credit  risk         -^.^ 
Partly  a.  a  reault.  the  American  Banker 
ABKXlatlon  report,  that,  at  the  end  ot  1963^ 
some  18  percent  of  auto  loan,  acquired  by 
banks  from  dealers  were  30  days  or  inore  ^- 
hlnd   on   payments,   compared  with   only   i 
percent  of  Uie  loan,  made  direct  from  bank 
to  car  buyer      And  banks  and  ••»•"  ft'^»°f« 
companies  also  have  encountered  »lty»"on. 
where  an  unusually  high  percentage  of  appli- 
ance  -paper"  purchaMd  from  a  single  dealer 
presented  collection  problems.  w.  .„h 
Now.  with  money  tightening,  the  banks  and 
finance  companies  are  severing  relations  with 
,uch  dealer.     General  Electric  Credit  Corp.. 
for  one.  has  stopped  buying  any  contracts 
from  many  appliance  and  furniture  dealers 
who  consistently  produced  troublerome  ac- 
counts, a  spokesman  wys. 

Keith  Cone,  senior  vice  president  of  ba- 
aalle  National  Bank.  Chicago,  and  chairman 
of  the  American  Bankers  AMOciations  in- 
stallment credit  commission,  looks  for  tighter 
money  to  help  end  several  other  Questionable 
lending  practices  he  say.  some  banks  have 
wlopted  in  pre«ilng  to  put  savings  to  work^ 
X  sLill  percentage  of  banks,  he  "ay-  ^ave 
Seen  making  40-  or  4a-month  "fto  loans^ 
though  36  months  Is  generally  considered  the 
longeet  safe  period.  ..^    -,  .i.„ 

A  few  banks,  according  to  Mr.  Cone,  alro 
have  in  effect  lengthened  repayment  period, 
by  making  auto  loan,  for  36  months,  keeping 
monthly  payments  low  for  35  of  these 
months,  and  then  providing  for  a  huge  final 
•balloon"  payment  The  Idea  Is  that  the 
consumer  often  has  to  swing  a  new  loan,  for 
6  month,  to  a  year,  to  meet  that  final  pay- 
ment. 

Though  most  banks  would  be  happy  to  see 
an  end  to  such  practices,  theyll  be  anything 
but  happy  If  they're  forced  to  curtail  con- 
sumer installment  loan,  generally.  Such 
loans  yield  a  higher  return  than  most  of  the 
banks'  business  loans,  which  usually  provide 
for  the  borrower  to  pay  a  stated  yearly  Inter- 
est charge,  then  repay  the  entire  principal  In 
one  Installment  at  the  end  of  the  loan. 


A  borrower  on  an  auto  installment  loan  In 
contraat.  U  conUnuously  paying  off  the  prin- 
cipal and.  on  average,  has  use  of  only  a^ut 
half  the  money  over  the  term  of  the  loarr 
Thus.  If  the  stated  Interest  charge  on  hU 
loan  IS  .5  per  $100.  the  «ffe<:"'%'"^«"V  °„° 
the  average  amount  of  money  he  has  use  oi 
is  closer  to  10  percent 


THIS  IS  NOT  A  CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL 
Mr  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  appeared  last  Sunday 
on  "Face  the  Nation '  and  warned  the 
American  people  against  unwittingly 
allowing  police  state  l^Kls^i^"  ^°  ,  °^ 
enacted  simply  because  it  is  labeled   civil 

"^As^Senator  Russell  so  ably  demon- 
strated in  his  analysis  of  various  Iniqui- 
tous features  of  this  so-called  clvH  rights 
bill  this  legislation  should  be  called  a  bill 
to  regulate  the  lives  of  the  American 

^n'owever.  as  Senator  Russell  also 
pointed  out.  this  story  has  not  been  given 
to  American  people,  and  they  are  un- 
aware of  the  far-reaching  ramifications 
of  the  bill.  Unfortunately,  in  reporting 
Senator  Russell's  appearance  on  -Pace 
the  Nation."  our  two  major  wire  services 
faUed  to  adequately  give  Senator  Rus- 
SELLS  views  on  this  legislation  and  his 
reasons  for  opposing  It. 

As  the  Augusta  Chronicle  commented 
editorially  last  Tuesday,  it  is  easy  to  see 
why  the  American  people  do  not  know 
what  Is  contained  In  this  bill  and  what  It 
would  mean  to  their  freedom  to  live  and 
work  as  they  please. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  In  the 

R.CCORD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


The  VfoLT  in  "Rights"  Clothing 
News    accounU    of    Senator    RjcHAan    B 
Russn-L's  appearance  on    "Pace  the  Nation 
Sunday  help  to  confirm  one  of  the  Pr^nc'pa^ 
points  made  by  the  S*"*^'' ,7^!  ^,"?"!!!" 
public  has  not  really  been  told  what  I.  con- 
tained in  thU  far-reaching  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. „ 

united  Pres.  International  took  seven  para- 
graphs to  tell  what  RUSSELL  said  about  the 
SSpect.  of  compromlre  and  the  strategy 
that  could  be  expected  from  opponents  and 
proponents  of  the  bill.  But  nowhere  did  It 
mention  his  comments  on  the  content  of  the 

bin. 

The  Associated  Press  devoted  10  para- 
graphs to  RussELLS  views  on  legislative 
strategy  and  lobbying  In  the  civil  rights 
battle,  and  only  2  to  his  explicit  expres- 
sions of  concern  over  how  the  bill  would 
affect  the  American  people. 

Neither  wire  service  made  any  mention,  so 
far  as  we  can  determine,  of  Senator  Russell  s 
repeated  asfertlons  that:  (11  The  public  U 
not  aware  of  what  this  measure  would  mean 
to  individual  Americans,  and  (2)  If  the  pub- 
lic was  aware  of  this.  It  would  demand  that 
the  Senate  reject  the  House-passed  bill. 

The  fact  that  this  did  not  appear  In  the 
national  wire  service  stories  goes  a  long  way 
toward  explaining  why  the  public  is  poorly 
informed  on  one  of  the  most  significant 
pieces  of  legislation  ever  to  appear  on  the 
calendar  of  Congress 

Public  discussion  of  this  bill  has  been  k> 
fraught  with  emotionalism  and  politics  that 
the  real  Issues  have  been  largely  obscured 
The  communications  media  are  not  altogeth- 


er to  blame  for  this,  because  proponent,  of 
the  bill  want  the  battle  to  be  fought  on  an 
emotional  level.  But  we  would  be  lew  tha^n 
honest  were  we  not  to  admit  that  the  press 
has  been  a  party  to  the  failure. 

Virtually  every  American.  Including  him- 
self is  in  favor  of  "civil  rights."  Senator 
RUMELL  reminded  hU  Interviewers  Sunday^ 
And.  he  added,  some  of  the  voting  Provision. 
Tn  the  proposed  bill  are  legitimate  protec- 
tions of  "civil  right.." 

But  the  bulk  of  the  bUl  now  before  the 
Senate  1..  a«  Georgia's  senior  solon  deecrll?ed 
It.  "a  massive  blow  against  our  syrtem  of 

°*How*mMiy  American,  want  their  Senator, 
to  vote  for  a  measure  that  denle.  the  owner 
ot  a  private  buslnew  hi.  right  to  rent  hU 
room.,  sell  hU  goods  or  serve  hi.  meal,  to 
whomever  he  choose.?  .v,.*  ^„-- 

How  many  American,  favor  a  law  thatgive. 
a  Federal  bureaucrat  the  unprecedented  au- 
thority to  cut  off  Federal  services  from  tax- 
oaver.  who  paid  for  them  whenever  he  de- 
cide. Uiat  'discrimination  "  Is  being  practiced 

In  their  State? 

How  many  Americans  want  a  new  Wash- 
ington bureaucracy  set  up  to  dictate  the 
hiring,  firing,  and  promoting  P™ctlc«.  «r 
private  employers  under   a  sweeping  FEPC 

'^Hoi'^il^y  Americans  want  to  break  down 
the  normal  procewes  of  law.  In  order  to  push 
K>-called  "civil  rlghU  "  suits  ahead  of  other 
buslneM  in  Federal  courts?  .4^„„^ 

How  many  want  their  Federal  tax  dollars 
to  be  used  against  their  State  and  locaJ  tex 
dollars,  in  Justice  Department  suits  to  force 
desegregation  of  State  and  »of«^\.  PJ^f ^^ 
owned  parks,  pools,  and  beach  facilities? 

•S«Le  are  ^e  of  the  things  Senator 
RUSSELL  was  talking  about.  The  anticipated 
senate  filibuster  on  the  civil  ^8^^^.  b  U.  he 
explained.  Is  not  Just  an  attempt  to  ta^k  the 
legislation  to  death,  but  an  attempt  by  op- 
Donents  of  the  vicious  meaaure  to  bring  it. 
dangers    to   the   attention   of   the   American 

^ne  incident  tiiat  occurred  In  Washington 
last  week  will  Illustrate  the  truth  of  Senator 
RUSSELL'S  charge— and  the  strength  of  his 

position. 

CongreMman  Frank  Chelf.  a  liberal  Ken- 
tucky Democrat.  U  a  member  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  As  one  who  signed 
the  committee  report  urging  passage  of  the 
civil  rights  bill,  he  Is  offlclaUy  one  of  Its 
auUiors.  But  It  was  not  until  la«t  weejt  that 
Chelf  got  around  to  reading  the  bill  he  had 
signed  When  he  did.  thU  was  hU  reaction; 
"I'm  against  everything  In  this  bUl  In  Its 
present  form.  It's  an  awful  bill.  I  hadn  t 
realized  how  bad  It  Is.  ^^ 

"It  win  In  my  opinion,  extend  Federal 
domination  over  business.  Industry  and  over 
individual  citizens  In  a  manner  never  before 
attempted  since  tiie  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  adopted. 

"It  will  destroy  the  constitutional  checks 
and  balances  between  Washington  and  the 
States." 
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CULINARY  INSTITUTE  OP  AMERICA 
Mr    RIBICOFP.     Mr.   President,    the 
Culinary  Institute  of  America  has  been 
dispensing  knowledge  In  the  fine  art  of 
cooking  for  18  years.    It  now  has  added 
new  luster  to  a  splendid  record  by  par- 
ticipating in  this  Nation's  fight  against 
persistent    unemployment.    The    Culi- 
nary Institute,  located  in  New  Haven. 
Conn.,  provided  instruction  to  80  persons 
last  year  under  the  provisions  of   the 
Manpower   Development   and   Training 
Act  passed  by  Congress  in  1962.    This 
represents  an  investment  of  $38,000  by 
U  S  taxpayers  in  the  future  of  these  stu- 
dents    To  their  credit— and  to  the  credit 


of  the  Culinary  Institute — about  80  per- 
cent were  placed  In  full-time  jobs  upon 
completion  of  their  training.  Special 
schooling  at  the  Culinary  Institute  and 
other  private  centers  Is  coordinated 
through  Community  Progress  Inc..  which 
was  established  about  18  months  ago. 
CPI.  under  the  able  leadership  of  Mitch- 
ell Svlridoff,  focuses  Its  Ingenuity  and 
energy  on  the  human  problems  prevalent 
In  our  urban  centers.  Its  programs 
serve  as  models  for  other  American  cities 
now  striiggUng  with  the  challenge  of 
redevelopment. 

The  National  Observer,  on  February 
24.  published  an  Interesting  and  inform- 
ative article  on  the  Culinary  Institute 
and  Its  founder,  Mrs.  Frances  L.  Roth. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle, which  describes  the  excellent  train- 
ing offered  to  those  seeking  to  perfect 
new  skills,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AmoMAS  OF  Finest  Citisine  Watt  Aceoss  an 
Unusual  10-Acke  Campus 

(By  Robert  Ostermann) 

New  Haven,  Cokn. — "There's  nothing 
wrong  with  the  hamburger  that  respect  for 
the  beef  In  it  and  respect  for  the  man  pre- 
paring it  win  not  ultimately  cure." 

The  author  of  thl.  .pirlted  defetue  of 
American  food  and  its  cook,  is  a  graying, 
energetic  woman,  Mrs.  Frances  L.  Roth,  who 
more  than  any  one  other  person  ha.  forced 
hostile  critics  of  U.S.  cooking  to  eat  a  lot  of 
their  harshest  words  and  to  admit  there  may 
be.  after  all.  some  hope  for  the  culinary  arts 
in  this  country. 

Mrs.  Roth,  who  i.  88,  approaches  the  dedi- 
cated task  of  her  later  years  with  a  mlUtant 
dlrectneu.  If  you  want  to  improve  Ameri- 
can cooking,  there  1.  only  one  way  to  proceed. 
You  make  better  cook..     How  elM?  she  asks. 

She  trains  these  better  cook.  In  the  Culi- 
nary Institute  of  America,  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.  And  one  has  to  Miy  .he  does,  be- 
cauae  the  in.tltute  1.  her  creation,  and  she 
continues  to  direct  It  with  all  the  sklU,  ten- 
derness, and  concentration  of  a  master  chef 
blending  Bordelalse  sauce  or  constructing 
that  sweet  mountain  of  cream  puffs  called  a 
Croquembouche . 

a  neighbok  to  tale 

The  school  Is  located  weU  within  the  pe- 
rimeter of  Yale  University,  umdwlched  be- 
tween the  divinity  Khool  and  the  Khool  of 
forestry,  although  It  1.  not  part  of  the  uni- 
versity. From  its  9  buUdlngs  and  11  busy 
kitchens  this  year  will  emerge  some  300  grad- 
uates, trained  to  be  expert  chefs. 

The  300  will  bring  to  more  than  4.000  the 
number  of  institute  graduates  who  have 
scattered  across  the  Nation  and  beyond  Its 
border.  .Ince  Mrs.  Roth  foimded  the  Mhool 
18  yean  ago. 

The  Mhool'.  files  bulge  with  success  stories, 
hxmdreds  and  hundreds  of  them.  Robert 
Stelner  went  from  the  institute  to  Tel  Aviv, 
Israel,  to  start  the  kltohen  for  the  Sheraton 
Hotel  there.  He  Is  now  executive  chef  at 
the    Lexington    Hotel    in    New    York    City. 

In  Milwaukee,  Kurt  W.  Remus,  Jr.,  operates 
hi.  own  enormously  succeuful  catering  com- 
pany. Tom  McCrory  went  from  Sheraton 
hotel.  In  Chicago,  San  Pranclrco,  and  Ha- 
waii, to  the  chain*,  headquarter,  in  Boston. 

Sol  Oeltman's  career  is  dramatic  but  not 
unusual,  according  to  Mrs.  Roth.  He  started 
In  Hollywood.  Fla..  at  the  Hotel  Algiers,  ad- 
vanced to  the  Diplomat,  and  then  to  the 
kltohen  of  the  Fontainebleau.  He  Is  now 
general  manager  and  vice  president  of  El 
San  Juan,  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 


WHEN  THE  ox's  CAME  HOME 

Mrs.  Roth  started  the  Culinary  Institute 
in  1946.  The  Khool  was  then  a  rented  loft 
on  State  Street  in  New  Haven.  It  used  bor- 
rowed equipment,  and  had  25  students  fresh 
from  the  Army  and  anxious  to  develop  their 
experience  as  military  cooks  and  make  it 
pay  off  in  civilian  life. 

Mrs.  Roth  started  the  Institute,  called  with 
some  confusion  the  CIA,  at  the  request  of 
the  New  Haven  Restaurant  AMOClatlon. 
"They  told  me  there  were  Jobs  for  cooks 
going  begging  In  the  city,"  .he  says,  "and 
asked  me  If  I  would  establish  a  school.  I 
did." 

The  characteristically  compact  statement 
conceals  the  tireless  Roth  efforts  that  have 
brought  her  school  from  Its  one  crowded 
room  to  the  preront  10  hilly  acres  dotted 
with  trees  and  delicious  with  aromas  from 
the  world's  finest  cuisines   In  preparation. 

Mrs.  Roth  shrugs  off  her  endless  cam- 
paigns for  funds  to  keep  the  institute  In 
operation  and  for  equipment  to  keep  the 
students'  training  at  maximum  quality. 
She  is  more  concerned  over  the  content 
of  the  Institute's  instruction,  which  ha. 
made  it  what  has  been  dew:rlbed  as  the 
only  topfilght  school  in  the  United  State, 
operated  primarily  to  produce  expert 
chefs. 

THE  aOAD  to  cooking   SKILL 

Last  week,  strolling  up  the  gentle  slope 
from  her  residence  on  campus  to  her  of- 
fice in  ancient  Angell  Hall.  Mrs.  Roth  dU- 
cvissed  some  of  the  obstacles  the  Khool 
has  to  overcome  in  turning  hot-dog  eaters 
into  close  equivalents  of  the  European- 
trained   gourmet   chef. 

"Americans  are  a  people  of  one  menu," 
she  says.  "In  Surope,  your  future  chef 
grows  up  in  a  kltohen  practically  from  boy- 
hood. He  has  tasted  food  in  the  widest 
variety  of  preparations.  Our  boys  don't 
have  this.  They  come  here  ignorant  of  how 
95  percent  of  prepared  food  taste.." 

She  explained  that  you  cannot  cook  a  diah 
without  knowing  how  it  .hould  taste. 
There  Is  more  to  making  estouffade  of 
duckling  than  throwing  together  the  21 
ingredients.  Too  many  cloves,  too  little 
sherry  wine,  sage  carelessly  crushed — any 
one  of  these  could  alter  the  result.  It's  the 
cook's  taste,  his  trained  palate,  that  make, 
the  difference. 

"Oxir  first  Job  Is  to  give  the  students  an 
educated,   sensitive   palate." 

When  you  consider  that  the  taste  of  fish 
dishes,  for  example,  can  be  altered  by  the 
use  of  at  least  40  different  sauces,  the  extent 
of  this  "taste  training"  can  be  better  meas- 
ured. 

LEARNING  OOOS  TA8T« 

The  students  develop  a  discriminating 
taste  by  dally  exp>OBure  to  the  widest  range 
of  international  dishes.  Some  of  these  they 
prepare  themselves  as  they  proceed  through 
the  two-year  course.  Others  are  prepared 
in  demonstrations  by  one  or  other  of  13 
famous  chefs  on  the  Institute's  faculty. 

The  school's  kltohens  are  busy  all  day  and 
everyday.  In  one.  on  the  day  I  was  per- 
mitted to  Invade  the  chef's  private  domains, 
an  instructor  was  explaining  the  Importance 
of  timing  in  the  preparation  of  sauces.  The 
students  learned  that  a  sauce  is  ready  when 
a  coating  forms  on  the  spoon  dipped  in  to 
test  It. 

Over  a  steaming  caldron  of  soup  stock 
another  instructor  was  insisting  that  no 
soup  should  be  fatty.  He  showed  how  to 
remove  fat  from  a  soup  by  soaking  It  up 
with  a  paper  towel. 

In  the  demonstration  kltohen  another 
chef,  with  a  mirror  suspended  over  his  head 
like  a  surgeon  before  his  medical  students, 
went  through  the  five  steps  of  preparing  a 
baked  Alaska  Grand  Success  (a  dessert  com- 
posed of  cherries.  Ice  cream,  sponge  cake. 


and  covered  with  deep  meringue  scalloped 
and  carved  like  a  temple  friese) . 

In  the  bakeshop  a  tray  of  tender  tart.  wa. 
being  topped  with  a  creamy  icing,  while  at 
another  table  a  wedding  cake  wa.  receiving 
layer,  of  foaming  .ugar. 

CAN'T  USE  LEITOVEBS 

To  help  defray  the  $600  it  costs  every  day 
to  keep  the  omnivorous  Institute  kltohens 
supplied  with  raw  materials.  Mrs.  Roth  ha. 
had  to  devise  a  number  of  strategems.  "A 
cooking  school  Is  different,"  she  points  out. 
"In  the  way  it  vises  training  materials.  You 
can't  use  food  over  again.  It  ha.  to  be  eaten 
or  thrown  away." 

Scarcely  anything  Is  thrown  away  at  the 
Culinary  Institute  of  America.  The  students, 
first,  feed  the  school's  staff  and  themMlves, 
and  there  is  no  sign  they  are  suffering  depri- 
vation. They  also  prepare  meals  for  the  Yale 
athletic  teams  in  training. 

Disposing  economlcaUy  of  the  luscious 
cakes,  often  lavishly  decorated,  prepared  by 
students  in  the  bakery  sets  a  tougher  prob- 
lem. In  the  ingenious  scheme  finally  devised, 
Mrs.  Roth  sought  the  cooperation  of  Yale 
officials  and  students,  both  groups  always 
having  been  among  the  institute's  warmest 
friends. 

Mrs.  Roth  got  Yale's  permlMlon  to  solicit 
birthday  cake  orders  from  the  parent,  of 
Yale  students.  The  institute  bakes  the 
cakes,  decorate,  them,  deUver.  them  on  the 
appropriate  day.  to  student.'  lodgings;  par- 
ent, pay  for  only  the  ingredients.  Benefits 
to  bakery  student,  include  abundant  prac- 
tice baking  without  adding  abundant  cal- 
ories to  their  diet. 

STUDENTS  -riT  wouciiro 

Student,  test  their  talents  outside  the 
MShool  as  well  a.  Inside.  "We  encovu-age 
them  to  accept  part-time  employment  In 
commercial  kitchens,"  Mrs.  Roth  says. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  student,  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  by  working  on 
late  shifts,  weekends,  and  during  siimmer 
vacation.  In  quaUty  restaurant,  and  hotel. 
In  the  New  Haven  area.  Wage,  earned  help 
students  meet  their  stiff  institute  annual 
fees:  $1,677  for  resident  students,  $1331.60 
for  nonresidents. 

The  services  of  all  the  student,  are  fre- 
quently K>ught  for  major  catering  events. 
The  day  I  toxired  the  kltohens  a  request  came 
from  New  York  World's  Fair  representative, 
to  have  the  institute's  students  for  any 
period  they  could  be  q;>ared. 

As  Mrs.  Roth  recall.  It,  the  most  memo- 
rable catering  Job  the  school  handled  oc- 
curred on  May  8  last  year  In  Oroton,  Conn. 

She  mused  over  the  detail.  In  the  small, 
bright,  modem  kltohen  of  her  residence 
while  preparing,  for  two.  a  fragrant  omelet 
K)  Ught  it  seemed  to  float  on  the  plate.  On 
May  8,  Jacqueline  Kennedy  went  to  Oroton 
to  christen  the  nuclear  submarine  Lafayette. 
With  the  First  Lady  were  1,100  very  Im- 
portant VIP's,  among  them  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  the  French  AmbasMdor. 

The  institute  catered  the  entire  affair,  se- 
lecting the  menu  from  the  finest  Item,  out 
of  classical  French  cuisine.  Mr..  Kennedy 
reported  her  complete  captlvatlon  by  the 
meal  (which  had  to  be  prepared  in  portable 
kltohen.).  and  by  such  specialities  a.  Ice 
sculptures  weighing  hundreds  of  pounds  and 
an  enormous  cake  topped  by  a  detaUed  rep- 
lica of  the  deadly  undersea  craft  In  sugar 
icing. 

"I  had  every  reaK>n  to  be  jwoud  of  my  boy. 
and  staff  that  day,"  says  Mrs.  Roth. 

If  ORE  SKILLS  EEQUISED 

To  get  ready  for  a  developing  career  in 
the  food  service  Industry,  as  it  is  profes- 
sionally caUed,  Mrs.  Roth's  "boys"  learn  a 
lot  more  than  cookery.  The  modem  chef 
wears  many  hats  besides  his  traditl<»ial 
fluted,  billowy  crown. 
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The  chef  today  has  to  be  organizer,  per- 
soSel  man  astute  buyer  In  an  expensive 
mLket  Tor  a  business  with  a  small  marg  n 
S^Jont  He  must  have  solid  grounding  In 
nuS-Ulonal  and  dietary  «»"«•  »^J° 
mathematics.  English.  <^^^^''''J '.f^^^'^t 
be  instructed  In  the  significant  elements  of 
hotel  and  restaurant  management  inven- 
tory, cost  control.  sanlUtlon  and  hyg|«°«- 
SSant  polnu  of  law.  and  public  re Utlon^ 

The  institutes  students  learn  a^  these 
over  and  above  the  basic  culinary  skills  that 
ill!  equip  them  to  fit  capably  Into  even  the 
most  exotic  kitchens.  Their  training  ex- 
tends from  the  appreciation  and  use  of  the 
more  than  80  herbs  and  spice,  available  to 
5^e  simple  safety  precaution  that  you  never 
^a  a^^oven  do^  from  the  front,  only  from 

"^The'Tong.  arduous  hours  of  work  and  study 
are  eLed  for  Mrs  Roth's  boys  and.  this  year^ 
six  glrU  by  the  love  for  food  they  aU  hav« 
and  oy  the  lucrative  careers  awaiting  them. 
After  graduation  they  will  find  more  open- 
ings than  applicants  In  hoteU.  public  and 
private  InstltuUons.  restaurant  chains,  and 
industrial  feeding  operations. 

A  random  sampling  of  letters  from  eager 
employers  filed  In  Mrs.  Rot*»»  °«<^.,V^°!J 
up  offers  at  $6  per  hour;  •ISS  to  tlM  ^ 
week;  tlOO  per  week;  W.OOO  to  $8,000,  $14,000. 
and  $15,000  per  year. 

According  to  Mrs,  Roth.  18.000  fl"t  cooks 
retire  from  the  profession  every  year  In  the 
United  States.  At  best.  8.000  annually  are 
trained  to  replace  them.  "This  goes  on  every 
vear  "  she  says.  She  Is  profoundly  convinced 
here"  U  an  unfortunately  overlooked  occu- 
pation for  boys  and  young  men  not  academl- 

cally  inclined.  ^     , 

By  US  Department  of  Labor  reckoning, 
food  service  Is  the  Nation's  fourth  largest 
reUll  Indxistry.  With  new  methods  of  food 
processing,  such  as  IrradlaUon.  multiplying 
rapidly,  more  good  cooks  will  be  needed  to 
handle  this  food.  Mrs.  Roth  asserU. 

And  she  adds.  'As  for  anyone  who  can 
cook  in  two  languages,  he  Is  set  for  life. 

In  a  rare  outburst  of  Indignation,  she  con- 
demned America's  "white-collar  madness 
which  has  kicked  the  chef's  and  similar  oc- 
cupations down  into  the  basement  ot  VS. 
public  esteem.  "Pot  every  manager  and  de- 
^«trtment  head,  an  army  of  trained  privates 
is  needed."  she  asserts. 

SHX  LIAVXS    HX«   MAmK 

Most  people  who  know  her  and  the  Cul- 
inary Institute   would  say  Mrs.  Roth  Is  far 
too  modest  In  describing  her  school's  gradu- 
ates as    "trained  privates"     And  they  would, 
and  do.  say  the  Institute's  achievement  Is  a 
clear  reflection  of  her  own  personal  qualities^ 
The   view   of   one   of    the   Institute's   chef 
Instructors.  Paul  Troescher,  Is  typical.     Mr. 
Troescher  Is  stocky  and  bald,  blunt  In  man- 
ner    and    still    speaks    with    a    conspicuous 
Oerinan  IntonaUon  to  his  accurate  Bngllsh 
•She   Is   a   great   lady."   he   says.      "Strict, 
yes     She  gets  things  done.    But  she  Is  a  lady^ 
You  should  pray  she  lives  a  long  Ume.     It 
Is  Important  for  the  InsUtute." 

Chief  among  the  Rothlan  qualities  that 
have  helped  shape  the  Culinary  Institute 
and  attracted  to  It  students  from  all  50 
States  and  more  than  a  dozen  foreign  coun- 
tries Is  an  Intense  concern  over  the  condi- 
tion of  human  society.  Mrs.  Roth  Is  a  con- 
vinced and  lifelong  humanist.  She  wants 
people  to  be  able  to  live  better,  in  every  way. 
The  InsUtute  Itself  is  a  "second  thing"  for 
Bi4r8.  Roth.  She  U  by  profession  a  lawyer, 
not  a  cook. 

Bilrs.  Roth  began  her  law  career  In  iBio 
when  she  was  admitted  to  the  Connecticut 
bar  Since  then  she  has  continuously  main- 
tained a  New  Haven  law  pracUce.  She  was 
the  first  woman  appointed  prosecutor  in 
New  Haven  city  court,  and  established  the 
original  division  of  domestic  relaUons  in 
the  court  system. 
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She  says  there  is  no  mystery  about  the 
doubte  career  she  has  been  conducting  over 
t^e  past  18  years.  It  Is  merely  the  result  of 
her  Eviction  that  the  Nation  will  be  bet- 
ter off  If  Its  food  needs  are  in  the  hands  of 
competent,  responsible  chefs. 

sxCTjmrrr  uaxxD  rot  school 
Though  she  will  speak  of  the  incident  only 
when  jessed,  Mrs  Roth  on  at  least  one 
Session  put  her  personal  ««urUy  on  the 
line  for  the  Institute.  The  school  needed 
capital  to  survive.  Mrs.  Roth  borrowed  the 
necessary  funds  against  her  own  signature 
^^^It  in  existence.  "My  children  tod 
me  I  didn't  have  to  do  it. "  she  »ay»  ffl^K^':. 
caiiv      "I  happened  to  disagree  with  them 

She  is  similarly  generous  about  lending 
personal  funds  to  students  who  might  have 
to  drop  out  for  lack  of  cash,  and  says  she 
will  do  most  anything  to  keep  on  a  boy  wltn 
ability  and  a  willingness  to  work  hard. 

This  kind  of  loyalty  Is  returned  by  the 
students.  They  regard  her  with  aff•c"°^!^rt 
respect,  and  in  the  dining  room  will  sUnd 
wheTshe  enters.  She  and  the  school  come 
together  as  one  reality  In  their  minds. 

In  the  words  of  one  student.  '  She  Is  the 
reason  I  am  here."  He  could  have  been 
speaking  for  the  Institute  Itself. 


PROTECTION  AGAINST  INFLATION 
Mr  ROBERTSON  Mr.  President,  on 
the  17th  of  February  1964.  In  a  speech 
before  representatives  of  the  National 
League  of  Insured  Savings  Associations- 
published  In  the  Congressional  Record 
of  that  date,  commencing  at  page  2888 — I 
expressed  the  danger  of  Inflationary  price 
Increases  resulting  from  $11  bllllon-plus 
cut  In  taxes  unless  we  cut  the  President  s 
budget  by  at  least  $4  billion.  Then  I 
said: 

This  is  going  to  be  the  most  prosperous 
year  in  our  history,  with  both  gross  national 
product  and  national  income  reaching  all- 
time  highs.  In  such  circumsUnces.  if  this 
Congress  is  unwilling  to  put  a  brake  on  deficit 
financing.  It  means  deliberate  and  planned 
deficits  unUl.  like  Bra«ll.  we  have  ruinous 
inflation. 

In  my  opinion,  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  First  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York.  Mr.  James  S  Rockefeller,  and 
the  president.  Mr.  George  S.  Moore,  are 
two  of  the  ablest  financial  leaders  in  our 
Nation.  Consequently,  the  monthly 
Economic  Letters  Issued  by  that  bank 
are  always  weU  worth  reading.  I  was 
particularly  impressed  by  the  March 
letter  which  carries  the  article  entlUed 
"The  Need  for  Careful  Planning  To  Pro- 
tect Against  Inflation."  Included  in  that 
letter  Is  a  repeUUon  of  the  warning  that 
I  Issued  on  February  17 : 

The  tax  cut  promises  to  fulflll  some  of  the 
rosy  predictions  of  the  soaring  sixties,  so 
glowingly  painted  toward  the  end  of  the  last 
decade.  But  in  our  eagerness  to  enjoy  its 
beneflts,  we  should  not  forget  the  hard  les- 
sons about  inflation  learned  from  the  fifties. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  on  inflation 
from  the  March  Economic  Letter  of  the 
First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
be  published  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TH*  VKKD  TOM,  CAMXrXJl.  Planninc  To  PmOTXCT 
Against  Inflation 
The  evident  satisfaction  in  business  circles 
over  the  fact  that  the  Nation  has  at  long 


last  chosen  tax  relief  to  revitalize  our  econ- 
omy is  tempered  by  concern  that  the  stimu- 
ivis  of  the  tax  cut.  as  finally  approved,  may 
be  too  powerful  to  be  absorbed  without  some 
infiatlonary  consequences.  Thl»^^°"yJ' 
reinforced  by  suggestions  made  that  the  rea- 
eral  Reserve  should  seek  to  hold  down  in- 
terest rates,  a  goal  which  could  be  achle^~ 
only  by  allowing  bank  credit  to  expand  too 

^"^WUh  business  activity  already  moving 
ahead  at  high  levels,  the  l'^fl^"°'^"y  P°^°- 
tial  of  the  tax-cut  bill  was  bel8^t*"«*_*f,^*' 
President  Johnson.  In  his  state  of  the  Un  on 
message,  asked  Congress  to  lower  the  with- 
holding rate  on  wages  and  salaries  from  18 
to  14  percent  immediately  rather  than  in 
two  steps  as  provided  In  the  House-passed 
bill.  The  change  was  promptly  Incorporated 
and  rushed  through  the  Senate  l^t  monto 
without  public  hearings.  Thus.  economUts 
and  business  representatives-many  of  whom 
might  have  opposed  any  further  concentra- 
tion of  the  stimulus-had  no  opportunity  to 

^^-^^e^ut  in  withholding  will  boost  con- 
sumer purchasing  power  by  more  than  $9 
bUUon  It  an  annual  ratejvhUe  corporate  tax 
ilabUlties  will  be  reduced  by  $1'A  billion, 
to  hi.  Economic  Report,  the  President  pro- 
claimed that  the  tax  cut  "will  provide  a 
net^al  stm^ulus.  taking  both  "Pendltur^ 
^ndlTx  cut  into  account,  that  wiU  be  three 
umei"  ^eat  In  1864  as  in  any  of  the  years 
loTl  1962  and  1963-wUl.  in  fact,  provide 
1  glea^r  njrstlmulus  •  •  •  than  In  any 
^tiflr  ~>acetlme  year  in  history."  Coming 
°a?a  ureThiS' thJ  economy  U  more  buoyant 
than  It  has  been  for  some  years,  the  infla- 
tionary dangers  are  clearly  evident. 
»icoRD  or  raicx  sTABiLrrr 

This  country  has  had  "l»"'*ly  "^*'^ 
nrices  since  around  1960— more  stable  in 
flirthan  in  other  leading  Industrial  coun- 
Sf«;  •  •  •  It  U.  highly  significant  that 
fve^age  prices  of  consumer  durables,  capital 
gSs^nd  imported  products  are  sUghtly  be- 
f^thelr  1960  levels,  but  Indexes  are  higher 
\o7  consumer  nondurables  and  -'vlcw  (4 
SrcenU.  construction  (4  Pe^cent ) .  and  Gov  - 
ST^ent  purchases  of  goods  and  services  (7 

^*^TVecent  stability  has  been  l-^^^y  ^S 
to  the  fact  that  Increases  In  hourly  wage  costs 
including  fringe  benefits)  in  ma^^^acturing 
iave  been  roughly  offset  hy  steady  gaimijn 
output  per  man-hour  in  the  1"^,  ^  ye.^^ 
coupled  with  intensified  competition  for 
SSElu  among  <iomestlc  and  foreign  maju. 
facturers  the  stability  of  costs  has  rennix^ 
n  sS^-to-lower  prices  for  many  Productt. 
paA?c^Lly  durable  goods.     SJ«"  I^^^^". 

Sexes  tend  to  be  biased  ^P^'^^^'^^ve  ^n 

son  to  believe  that  average  prices  ^lave  been 

^en  lower  than  the  usual  measures  indlca^ 

But  this  encouraging  record  was  achieved 

during  a  period  when  "'^•mP^^y'"*^!*!*': 
SgJd  IbovVs^  percent  and  a  considerate 
margin  of  Industrial  capacity  «malned  un^ 
^Increased  competition  has  restrained 
Xa.  whTie  unemployment  has  dlscom^ged 
labor  unlpns  from  pressing  for  large  wage  In- 
SSL.S  iSie  tax  cut.  by  stimulating  consumer 
and  business  demands,  will  lessen  the  pres- 
sures holding  down  prices  and  ''ages^ 

Since  the  stimulus  to  spending  ^J," JJ** 
some  time  to  work  its  way  through  the  econ- 
omy, increasing  pressures  on  Prices  and 
wa«s  wlU  probably  not  be  strongly  felt  until 
TaSl^i.  year  and  in  1968.  But  as  shown  by 
oi?  experience  in  the  195fr-68  Perlod-when 
a^lnvSTtment  boom  led  to  rising  Prtc~  and 
wages-stringent  an ti- inflationary  measures 
r^jHeTtoo  late  are  no  subirtltute  'or  tlme^ 
action  Thus,  while  some  firming  of  prto» 
and  wages  Is  a  normal  counterpart  ^im- 
proving  business  conditions,  measures  to 
?Sck  Inflation  must  be  applied  at  an  early 
.tage  if  more  massive  actions  are  to  be 
avoided. 
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ADMINISTRATION'S    ANTI-INTLATION    POUCT 

The  administration's  avowed  strategy  for 
dealing  with  inflation  reveals  a  serious  lack  of. 
balance.  As  outlined  in  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic Report  to  Congress  and  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
the  administration's  plan  Is  to  employ  our 
most  powerful  economic  weapons,  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy,  to  push  for  a  rapid  business 
expansion  while  preparing  to  tighten  money 
only  as  a  last  resort.  Though  admitting  that 
defensive  action  might  be  necessary  if — un- 
expectedly— Infiatlon  threatens  or  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  worsens,  the  President  has 
called  for  an  expansive  monetary  policy  to  en- 
courage  private  Investment.  He  expects  that 
"ample  supplies  of  labor  and  industrial  ca- 
pacity" will  act  to  limit  wage  and  price  in- 
creases. 

But  noting  that  "a  series  of  specific  price 
Increases  In  recent  months — especially  in 
manufactured  goods — gives  me  some  cause 
for  concern,"  the  President  stated  that  he 
saw  no  reason  for  inflationary  price  or  wage 
Increases  in  light  of  rising  proflts  and  real 
wages,  coupled  with  further  gains  arising 
from  the  tax  cut.  He  appealed  to  the  "sense 
of  responsibility"  of  businessmen  and  labor 
leaders  to  keep  prices  and  wages  In  accord 
with  the  nonlnflatlonary  "guldeposts"  re- 
affirmed by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers. He  backed  this  up  with  the  promise 
that  he  would  keep  a  close  watch  on  price 
and  wage  developments  with  the  aid  of  an 
"early  warning  system"  and  declared  that 
"I  shall  not  hesitate  to  draw  public  attention 
to  major  actions  by  either  business  or  labor 
that  flout  the  public  interest  in  nonlnfla- 
tlonary price  and  wage  standards.  And  I 
shall  translate  into  action  the  view  that 
antltrtist  policy  must  remain  keenly  alert 
to  Illegal  price  fixing  and  other  practices 
that    Impair    competition." 

The  guldeposts  for  nonlnflatlonary  wage 
and  price  behavior,  first  set  forth  In  the  1962 
Economic  Report,  have  been  brought  up  to 
date  in  the  1964  document.  The  1962  guide- 
post  for  wages  was  vague,  and  several  differ- 
ent figures  were  given  as  a  general  range  for 
wage  changes.  This  year,  however,  the 
Council  has  settled  on  the  "annual  increase 
In  national  trend  output  per  man-hour"  cov- 
ering the  latest  5  years  as  the  standard.  In 
the  current  year,  an  Increase  of  3.2  percent — 
the  trend  rate  for  the  5  years  ended  In  1963 — 
Is  the  CEA's  guide  for  wages. 

The  guldepoet  for  prices,  while  aimed  at 
stable  overall  prices,  is  qualified  In  Its  appli- 
cability to  particular  industries:  prices 
should  decline  where  productivity  gains  are 
above  the  national  average,  while  rising 
where  such  gains  are  lower. 

TOO    MtrCH    RIXIANCE    ON    CXTIDEPOSTS? 

As  President  Johnson  has  emphasized,  the 
tax  cut,  without  any  increase  in  wages  or 
prices,  will  put  more  money  into  weekly  pay- 
checks and  leave  higher  net  profits.  Against 
this  background  the  administration  Is  ask- 
ing union  leaders  and  businessmen  gener- 
ally to  forego  substantial  wage  or  price  in- 
creases this  year. 

Guldeposts  can  be  useful  in  pointing  out 
what  is  needed  In  the  way  of  wage  and  price 
decisions  compatible  with  overall  price  sta- 
bility. Postwar  experience  with  the  wage- 
price  spiral  in  many  nations  has  brought 
home  the  lesson  that  restraint  In  wage  in- 
creases Is  essential  if  prosp>erlty  without  in- 
flation Is  to  be  maintained.  In  Western 
Europe,  recognition  of  this  fact  has  led  to 
widespread  discussion  of  Incomes  policy 
as  a  way  of  dealing  with  the  wage-price 
spiral. 

Leading  union  officials,  however,  are  al- 
ready calling  for  wage  increases  in  excess  of 
the  guldeposts.  President  George  Meany,  of 
the  AFL-CIO.  last  month  stated  that  there 
was  room  for  substantial  wage  Increases  this 
year  and  that  unions  would  not  be  held 
back  by  the  Government's  guldeposts.    Wal- 


ter Reuther.  president  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers,  whose  wage  contracts  expire  on 
August  31.  bad  earlier  asserted  that  wage 
increases  beyond  the  Council's  3.2-percent 
limit  were  Justified  "so  long  as  such  gains  do 
not  cause  price  increases  or  block  price  de- 
creases that  would  otherwise  be  put  into 
effect." 

When  such  prominent  leaders  challenge 
the  Government's  advice,  fears  and  expecta- 
.  tlons  of  Infiatlon  are  stimulated;  these  very 
expectations,  in  turn,  may  lead  to  Investment 
and  business  decisions — as  well  as  wage  de- 
mands— that  transform  the  fears  into  reality. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  place 
too  much  reliance  on  guidelines  In  meeting 
the  inflation  problem.  If  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy  stimulate  too  fast  an  expansion, 
the  strains  placed  on  the  economy  are  bound 
to  lead  to  price  Increases  and  large  wage 
demands  no  matter  how  well-intentioned 
individual  businessmen  or  lat>or  leaders  may 
be.  It  is  asking  too  much  of  them  to  exer- 
cise restraint  if  the  Government  Itself  cre- 
ates conditions  for  an  Inflationary  spiral. 

In  fact,  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
in  a  kind  of  "heads  we  win.  tails  you  lose" 
proposition,  appears  to  l>e  pinning  the  blame 
on  private  business  and  labor  leaders  even 
before  any  inflationary  signs  appear : 

The  decisions  that  can  make  or  break  this 
country's  price  stability  record  rest  in  pri- 
vate hands,  and  they  should  remain  there. 
Yet  it  is  the  responsibility — and  the  deter- 
mined purpose — of  the  administration  to  do 
all  it  properly  can  to  promote  the  right  out- 
come. 

CONTRADICTOHT  VIEWS  ON  PROFITS 

This  statement  is  based  on  the  notion,  ex- 
plicitly set  forth  by  the  Council,  that  prices 
and  wages  are  administered  in  most  major 
industries  in  a  discretionary  manner.  More- 
over, the  Council  asserts  that  prices  are  al- 
ready set  too  high  in  certain  industries  and 
that  proflts  are  becoming  excessive.  It  urges 
price  reductions  in  such  industries  in  order 
to  offset  price  rises  In  lines  where  produc- 
tivity gains  are  small. 

An  additional  reason  offered  to  Justify 
price  reductions  Is  somewhat  fanciful: 

Such  proflts  become  highly  visible  to  the 
public  and  constitute  a  lure  for  strongly  in- 
tensified wage  demands. 

The  Council's  reasoning  In  this  area  seems 
to  oyerlook  the  economic  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion. Proflts  are  only  now  beginning  to  re- 
cover from  the  squeeze  of  the  late  fifties 
and  early  sixties;  as  a  percentage  of  GNP, 
net  proflts  are  still  running  well  below  the 
average  few  the  postwar  period.  Even  when 
account  is  taken  of  depreciation  and  Invest- 
ment tax  credits,  the  returns  on  Investment 
are  not  out  of  line  with  experience  before 
or  since  the  war.  Moreover,  improved  profit 
rates  are  not  only  basic  to  any  siistaineid  ex- 
fwinslon  of  the  economy  and  of  Job  oppor- 
tunities but  are  also  essential  for  improving 
our  balance  of  payments.  Elsewhere  in  its 
report,  the  Council  Itself  undwscores  the 
Importance  of  attractive  proflt  rates  in  but- 
tressing our  payments  situation: 

Improved  proflt  opportunities  resulting 
from  a  more  vigorous  economy  and  fuller  use 
of  capacity  should  reduce  the  net  outflow 
of  capital  by  encouraging  domestic  Invest- 
ment by  Americans  and  by  attracting  more 
foreign  capital  to  the  United  States. 

We  cannot  have  it  both  ways  at  once. 
Whether  for  good  or  111,  profits  that  are 
"highly  visible"  and  attractive  to  foreign 
capital  cannot  be  made  invisible  to  our  own 
people  CM-  to  lalxjr  unions.  Any  attempt  to 
curb  proflts  would  be  self-defeating  and  in- 
terfere with  essential  Improvement  of  our 
l>alance  of  payments. 

The  theory  of  administered  prices  vras  first 
advanced  during  the  great  depression. 
Though  resurrected  from  time  to  time,  the 
idea  that  administered  prices  are  an  im- 
portant cause  of  Inflation  has  found  little 
suppOTt  among  economists  who  have  care- 


fully studied  the  problem.    It  has  even  leas 
validity  today. 

Competition  in  the  American  marketplace 
has  never  been  more  intense.  It  was  not 
BO  long  ago  that  the  steel  industry  was  being 
accused  of  administering  prices  and  made  the 
whipping  boy  for  our  cost-price  problems. 
Tet.  growing  availability  of  new  materials 
and  the  inflow  of  steel  imports  has  intensi- 
fied competition,  not  only  in  prices  but  also 
in  terms  of  quality,  delivery  times,  and  mar- 
keting services.  And  the  same  is  true  ot 
other  industries  producing  intermediate 
materials,  capital  equipment,  and  oonsvuner 
goods 

OOVERNMKNT'S    COST-PRICX    HOLM 

So  long  as  excess  demand  is  avoided,  com- 
petition among  suppliers  is  the  best  way  to 
achieve  both  stability  in  prices  and  a  reason- 
able rate  of  profits.  The  administration  has 
pledged  Itself  to  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws  to  promote  competition. 
Aside  from  the  guideline  policy,  however,  it 
has  said  little  about  how  excessive  wage  de- 
mands that  push  up  costs  and  squeese  profits 
are  to  be  curbed  in  practice. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  administration  is 
backing  several  proposals  that  are  bound  to 
raise  employment  costs  and  prices.  It  has 
asked  Congress  to  raise  pay  rates  for  overtime 
in  certain  Industries  from  the  present  time- 
and-a-half  to  double  time  in  order  to  force 
employers  to  hire  more  workers.  This  ob- 
viously would  raise  wage  costs,  while  doing 
littie  to  relieve  unemployment. 

Another  administration-backed  bill  would 
extend  coverage  of  the  minimum  wage  laws 
to  hotel,  motel,  restaurant,  laundry,  and 
farm-processing  workers.  At  a  time  when 
the  administration  is  waging  a  "war  on  pov- 
erty," it  is  strange  that  it  should  push  a 
measure  that  is  certain  to  raise  unemploy- 
ment among  low-skilled  workers.  In  the 
postwar  years,  the  largest  gains  in  employ- 
ment have  been  in  the  service  trades,  where 
such  low-skilled  workers  predominate.  By 
making  it  more  costly  to  employ  them,  the 
measvire  would  add  to  unemplojrment  rolls 
while  further  raising  the  cost  of  services — 
the  chief  factor  l>ehind  the  continuing  up- 
creep  of  the  consumer  price  index. 

At  this  writing,  the  administration  is  also 
pressing  for  a  new  program  to  keep  wheat 
prices  close  to  $2  a  bushel  instead  of  being 
determined  by  the  market  above  a  $1.25  min- 
imum under  the  plan  voted  by  farmers  in  the 
wheat  referendum  last  year.  Again,  this 
measure  would  tend  to  keep  food  prices 
higher  for  the  consumer — and  higher  for 
wheat  than  the  world  price,  which  we  are 
charging  the  Russians  in  recent  sales. 

Aside  from  these  new  proposals,  there  are 
nximerous  existing  Government  policies  and 
programs  that  contribute  to  higher  costs  and 
prices  and  hurt  our  ability  to  compete  with 
industrial  nations  abroad.  Among  these  are 
the  various  farm  price-support  programs,  ICC 
regulation  of  transportation  rates,  mini- 
mum wage  laws  and  import  quotas  on 
petroleiim.  lead,  zinc,  and  cotton  textiles. 

LESSON    FOR    THE    SIXTTKB 

The  tax  cut  promises  to  fulfill  some  of  the 
rosy  predictions  of  the  "soaring  sixties."  so 
glowingly  painted  toward  the  end  of  the  last 
decade.  But  in  our  eagerness  to  enjoy  its 
benefits,  we  should  not  forget  the  hard  let- 
sons  about  inflation  learned  from  the  fifties. 
At  a  time  when  inflationary  trends  are  al- 
ready evident  in  the  Common  Market. 
Britain,  and  Japan,  these  lessons  are  par- 
ticularly apt  right  now.  After  reviewing  the 
experience  of  20  Western  countries,  including 
the  United  States,  6  internationally  known 
economists  in  the  1961  Organization  for  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Cooperation  report  on  "The 
Problem  of  Rising  Prices"  concluded  that 
failure  to  make  prompter  and  more  vigoroiu 
use  of  these  (fiscal  and  monetary]  instru- 
ments was  the  principal  error  in  managing 
demand  in  the  last  boom.    It  was  a  case  of 
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"too  little  and  too  late."  It  U  thU  error 
which  the  sUblUzaUon  authorities  should 
Iwk  to  avoid  in  the  future  •  •  •  Stabiliza- 
tion cannot  be  attained  by  a  series  of  Jerks 
to  the  economy:  the  art  of  policy  manage- 
ment is  precisely  one  of  gradual  »nd  subtle 
adaputlon  of  measures  to  accord  with  the 
changing  situation. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  escape  iw 
responsibility  for  stablllzaUon  policy. 
Though  It  U  important  that  business  and 
labor  leaders  should  recognize  the  Nation's 
need  for  stable  prices.  It  Is  primarily  the 
Governments  Job  to  esUbllsh  a  nscal  and 
monetary  framework  for  a  sustained  expan- 
sion without  inflation. 

Congress  should  examine  each  new  spend- 
ing proposal  carefully  to  screen  out  low- 
prlorlty  or  postponable  programs  In  order 
to  cut  current  and  future  spending  below 
the  levels  proposed  by  President  Johnson. 
The  Federal  Reserve,  for  lU  part,  must  avoid 
excessive  expansion  of  the  money  and  credit 
suDDly  If  both  Government  and  private 
leaders  play  their  part  In  avoiding  inflation 
now  there  will  be  no  need  for  recriminations 
or  seeking  out  scapegoats  for  rUlng  prices 
and  wages  later  on. 
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THE  KENNEDY  EDITION  OP  THE 
NORTHWESTERN  ATHLETIC  CON- 
FERENCE TOURNAMENT  BULLE- 
TIN 


Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Northwestern  Athletic  Conference^ 
which  is  composed  of  various  high 
schools  in  my  area  of  North  Carolina, 
conducted  its  annual  basketball  tourna- 
ment in  the  gymnasium  of  the  Olive  Hill 
High  School  in  Morganton.  N.C..  during 
February.  1964. 

The  Northwestern  Athletic  Conference 
published  an  exceedln«ly  attractive 
Tournament  Bulletin  in  connection  with 
Its  annual  basketball  tournament,  con- 
taining pictures  of  the  late  President 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  Mrs.  Kennedy. 
Caroline,  and  John  Kennedy,  as  well  as 
pictures  of  various  ofBcials  of  the  con- 
ference and  of  principals  and  athletic 
teams  of  the  high  schools  participating 
in  the  tournament.  I  regret  that  space 
and  facilities  do  not  permit  the  printing 
of  the  enUre  Bulletin  in  the  Congres- 
sional RICORD. 

The  buUeUn  was  entitled  "The  Ken- 
nedy Edition  of  the  Northwestern  Ath- 
letic Conference  Tournament  Bulletin." 
and  was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
John  FiUgerald  Kennedy.  35th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes.  whose  un- 
timely death  brought  sorrow  to  our  Na- 
tion and  the  world. 

The  dedicatory  portion  of  the  bulletin 
contained  a  beautiful  and  touching  trib- 
ute to  President  Kennedy,  and  was  ad- 
dressed to  his  son  and  namesake.  John 
FiUgerald  Kennedy.  Jr.  This  tribute  is 
worthy  of  wide  dissemination  and  preser- 
vaUon.  For  this  reason,  I  ask  unani- 
mous coasent  that  it  be  orinted  at  this 
point  in  the  body  of  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  as  follows: 

DEA«  'John-John  •:  The  tragic  death  of 
your  father.  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  the 
35th  President  of  the  United  States,  dealt  a 
verv  severe  blow  to  the  world  of  sports. 

As  we  make  a  survey  of  White  House  occu- 
pants of  yesteryears,  we  can  truthfully  say 
that  no  one  dUplayed  as  much  bona  fide 


interest  In  athletes  and  athletics  as  did  your 
father  who  was  felled  by  an  assassin  s  buUet. 
November  23.   19«3.   In  Dallas.  Tex. 

Tour  father  gave  dignity  and  hope  to  the 
worlds  underprivileged  He  gave  new  life  to 
a  long-neglected  and  needy  national  physical 
fitness  program  You  see.  we  believe  that  n 
order  for  a  mind  to  be  healthy  It  must  be  In 
a  healthy  body  Your  father  was  a  firm  be- 
liever In  this  also. 

We  win  always  remain  stunned  and  per- 
plexed over  this  tragic  event.  Our  President 
was  a  friend  of  mankind  We  admired  him 
because  he  was  motivated  by  fair  play  and 
Christian  Ideals.  He  was  a  real  sportsman 
History  falls  to  reveal  another  President  who 
exhibited  as  much  Interest  and  enthusiasm 
for  sports. 

We  are  happy  to  have  had  the  great  op- 
portunity of  living  during  his  dedicated  life- 
time.    The  world  has  lost  a  gallant  sporU- 

Your  father  was  kllle<l  In  an  age  In  which 
churches  of  God  were  targeU  for  the  bombs 
of  haters  He  was  killed  In  an  age  In  which 
we  were  spending  billions  In  efforts  to  put 
a  man  on  the  moon,  and  we  do  not  know 
how  to  get  along  with  our  neighbors.  T^t 
President  was  a  victim  of  that  »««"»■ 
manner  was  solemn,  graceful,  and  dignified; 
his  enunciation  clear  and  Impressive:  and 
all  his  gesticulations  corresponded  to  the 
purity  and  importance  of  the  cause  In  which 
he  was  engaged. 

An  assassin's  bullet  sent  his  soul  Into 
eternity  He  now.  belongs  to  the  ages  His 
life  is  ended,  but  Its  Impact  will  linger  on  Ih 
the  hearts  of  all  who  love  freedom. 

The  officers,  members,  coaches,  and 
athletes  of  the  Northwestern  Athletic  Con- 
ference are  deeply  reverent  In  dedicating  this 
tournament  bulletin  to  a  memorable  person- 
ality Because  your  father  so  freely  gave  to 
his  country  the  very  best  years  of  his  life,  we 
humbly  dedicate  this  edition  of  the  Tourna- 
ment Bulletin  to  the  memory  of  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy,  the  35th  President  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Sympathetically  and  patriotically  yours. 
W  Flxmon  McIntosh.  Jr.. 

ffditor-foiiTuler. 
The  Tournament  Bulletin. 

"And  so.  my  fellow  Americans:  Ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you— ask  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country  "-^ohn  F 
Kennedy,  January  20.  19«1 


Mr  ERVTN.  Mr.  f»resident.  the  Olive 
Hill  High  School  is  located  In  my  home- 
town of  Morganton.  N.C.  As  a  youth- 
ful member  of  the  North  Carolina  Legis- 
lature many  years  ago.  I  introduced  and 
secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  providing  for 
the  issuance  of  bonds  to  enlarge  the 
physical  plant  of  the  school.  Ever  since 
that  time.  I  have  observed  the  activities 
of  OUve  Hill  High  School  with  much 
interest  and  taken  much  pride  In  the 
educational  and  athletic  achievements  of 
its  students. 


UNLAWFUL  MOTOR 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr  MAcmjsoNl.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a 
statement  prepared  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  MagntjsonI 
on  the  subject  of  unlawful  motor  trans- 
portation, together  with  a  letter  to  him- 
self, dated  March  3.  1964.  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  IntersUte  Commerce 
Commission. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord.  as  follows: 

STATkMXNT   BT    SXNATOE    MaCNTTSOW 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  In 
Its  77th  Annual  Report  to  the  Congress  has 
estimated  that  unlawful  motor  transporta- 
tion may  represent  over  half  a  billion  dollars 
annually  In  lost  revenues  to  regulated  car- 
riers The  Commission  based  Its  estimate  on 
a  June  1963  road  check  operated  by  State  and 
Federal  personnel  in  43  States  around  the 
clock  for  7  consecutive  days.  »  _*  ♦ 

The  time  has  come  for  an  all-out  effort  to 
eliminate  Illegal  carriage  lUegal  haulers  are 
not  only  undermining  our  national  trans- 
portation system,  but  they  are  also  depriving 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  or 
uxes  paid  by  regulated  carriers. 

We  would  be  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish 
If  we  were  to  refuse  to  Invest  a  relatively 
few  additional  dollars  where  such  Investment 
would  bring  great  dividends  In  the  form  of 
a  st-engthened  transportation  system,  and 
additional  tax  dollars  from  regulated  carriers 
for  the  Federal  Government  and  the  SUtes. 

At  various  Appropriation  and  Commerce 
Committee  hearings,  the  members  of  the 
IntersUte  Commerce  Commission  have  been 
questioned  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  field 
enforcement  sUff.  The  CommUslon  has  In 
the  past  been  asked  to  sUte  lU  needs  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  field  enforcement  staff 
of  si^clent  size  to  work  with  the  States  and 
private  industry  In  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act. 

I  have  recently  written  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  ICC  and  asked  to  be  informed  of  the 
number  of  enforcement  personnel  the  Com- 
mission considers  to  be  the  minimum  nec- 
essary to  do  an  accepUble  motor  carrier  reg- 
ulatory Job  under  the  act,  and  to  aid  In  a 
cooperative  program  to  stamp  out  Ulegal 
carriage. 

On  March  3.  the  Chairman  replied  to  my 
letter  sutlng  that  the  following  additional 
personnel  would  be  necessary  to  do  the  Job 
entrusted   to  them  by  Congress:    Over  a  3- 
vear     period    271    additional    field    positions 
would  be  required  for  the  Bureau  of  Motor 
Carriers,  and  20  additional  positions  ^or  the 
Bureau   of   Inquiry    and   Compliance.     ThU 
additional  personnel  would  enable  the  Com- 
mission to  open  offices  In  the  t^^ee  8Ut« 
presently  without  a  motor  carrier  field  office 
Delaware.  Vermont,  and  Wyoming     The  cost 
of   the    103   additional   positions   which    the 
Commission    Is    asking   for    fiscal    year    19M 
is  estimated  at  •826.000. 

A  careful  and  thorough  evaluation  will  be 
made  of  the  Commission  s  request  for  addi- 
tional personnel.  At  the  same  time,  en- 
forcement IS  not  a  F«l"»i,  P^°fl*^,/*^*, 
The  SUtes  and  the  regulated  Industry  Itself 
have  at  least  an  equal  Interest  In  the  "uccess 
of  a  program  to  curb  Illegal  transportation. 
In  fact,  primary  emphasis  must  be  placed  on 
a  coordinated,  cooperative  ^^^^^  °\';^^^°^ 
mission,  the  private  Industry,  and  the  SUtes^ 
These  latur  two  should  come  forward  now 
with  their  thoughu  on  a  major  Prob'em 
confronting  the  national  transporUtlon 
system .  _ 

I  submit  for  the  record  the  ICC  Chair- 
man's letter : 


INTMSTATX  COMMMCX  COMMISSION 

Wtxshington.  DC.  March  3.  1994. 
Hon.  Wak»kn  G   Macnuson. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Commerce, 
U  S  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

DkAE  Scnatob  Macnuson  :  This  has  refer- 
ence   to    your    letur    of    February    20.    1964 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  fleld^P«;»of  °* 
the   Commission   considers  to  be  the  mini 
mum  necessary   to  do  an  accepUble  motor 
carrier  regulatory  Job  under  the  «^  »°d  ^ 
aid  in  a  cooperative  program  to  stamp  out 
Illegal  carriage. 


In  response  to  your  request,  there  Is  en- 
closed dau  which  sete  forth  the  additional 
field  sUff  required  to  effectively  administer 
and  enforce  part  II  of  the  IntersUte  Com- 
merce Act  together  with  the  Justification 
tuerefor. 

As  you  will  noU  from  the  enclosed  daU. 
271  additional  field  positions  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carriers  to 
do  an  accepUble  motor  carrier  regulatory 
Job.  and  attempt  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  motor  carrier  Industry.  How- 
ever, because  of  oiu-  Inability  to  recruit  and 
train  that  number  of  employees  In  any  one 
year,  we  believe  a  more  realistic  approach 
would  be  to  dlstrlbuU  the  additional  man- 
power requlremenU  over  a  3-year  period  (83 
positions  for  fiscal  year  1966.  90  positions 
for  fiscal  year  1966.  and  98  positions  for 
fiscal  year  1967).  Thus.  If  additional  sUff 
were  provided  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
posed program,  about  one-third  of  the  toUl 
in  each  of  3  consecutive  years,  the  Commis- 
sion would  be  In  a  position  to  materially 
improve  lU  enforcement  and  provide  an  ade- 
quate staff  to  aid  In  a  cooperative  program 
to  stamp  out  Illegal  carriage. 

Included  In  these  toUl  requlremenU  for 
our  motor  carrier  field  staff,  are  the  first- 
year  Increases  to  open  offices  In  Delaware. 
Vermont,  and  Wyoming.  Plrst-year  cosU  to 
esubllsh  offices  In  each  of  the  three  SUtes. 
where  we  do  not  have  a  motor  carrier  field 
office,  would  approxlmaU  $33,500,  or  a  toUl 
of  $100,500  for  all  three  SUtes. 

The  Bureau  of  Inquiry  and  Compliance  has 
the  responsibility  of  processing  for  court  and 
administrative  action  the  violations  investi- 
gated and  reported  by  field  personnel  of  the 
Bureau  of  Motor  Carriers.  If  the  additional 
staff  mentioned  above  were  provided  for  the 
Bureau  of  Motor  Carriers,  the  workload  of  the 
field  attorneys  of  the  Bureau  of  Inquiry  and 
Compliance  would  Increase  tremendo\ialy.  In 
order  to  process  this  Increased  workload  gen- 
erated by  the  additional  motor  carrier  field 
staff.  20  additional  employees  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  Bureau  of  Inquiry  and  Compli- 
ance In  fiscal  year  1966. 

The  cost  of  103  addltlcmal  positions  for  fis- 
cal year  1986  for  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Car- 
riers, and  the  Bureau  of  Inquiry  and  Compli- 
ance Is  estimated  at  $825,000. 

The  Commission  considers  the  103  positions 
and  the  $825,000  essential  In  fiscal  year  1965 
to  begin  the  eeUbllshment  of  a  sUff  adequate 
to  carry  out  a  satisfactory  motor  carrier  regu- 
latory program.  However,  pursuant  to  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  Circular  No.  A-10,  you  are 
advised  that  this  program  differs  considerably 
from  the  President's  budget  program  for  1966. 
and  that  It  is  not  Intended  to  be  contrary  to 
31  XJS.C.  16,  which  restrlcU  submissions  of 
appropriation  requests  directly  to  Congress. 

We  are  appreciative  of  your  continued  in- 
terest In  the  f\mctlons  and  activities  of  the 
Commission  and.  If  additional  daU  is  desired, 
please  do  not  heslUte  to  call  upon  us. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ABx  McOaxGoa  Govt, 

Chairman. 


STATE  OFFICIALS  SUPPORT  TRUTH- 
IN-PACKAGING  BILL 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  In  June 
1961  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly — of  which  I  now  have  the 
honor  to  be  chairman — began  public 
hearings  on  deceptive  packaging  and 
labeling  practices. 

After  listening  to  the  views  of  many 
distinguished  witnesses  who  discussed 
every  aspect  of  this  problem.  I  intro- 
duced for  myself,  the  late  Senator 
Kefauver,  Senators  Dodd,  Long  of  Mis- 
souri,   Neuberger.    McNamara,    Muskie, 


Bartlett.  Engle,  and  Douglas,  the  truth- 
in-packaging  bill— S.  387— which  repre- 
sented our  best  judgment  and  which  in- 
corporated a  number  of  suggestions 
which  had  been  made.  I  was  very 
pleased  when  a  dozen  other  Senators 
later  joined  as  cosponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Last  spring,  additional  hearings  were 
held  on  the  bill  itself.  Following  this, 
and  with  some  modification,  it  was  ap- 
proved by  the  subcommittee.  S.  387  is 
now  before  the  full  Judiciary  Committee 
and  I  hope  action  to  report  it  to  the  floor 
will  be  taken  on  it  very  soon. 

In  all  this  time.  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
timity  of  being  exposed  to  the  opinions 
of  scores  of  Interested  individuals.  The 
problem  was  originally  brought  to  my  at- 
tention in  numerous  letters  from  house- 
wives around  the  country  complaining  of 
practices  which  they  had  personally  en- 
countered. Since  then,  many  additional 
letters  have  been  received  from  both  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  expressing 
strong  views  as  to  how  these  practices 
can  best  be  dealt  with.  In  recent  months, 
I  have  been  encouraged  by  active  support 
and  cooperation  of  large  and  small  con- 
sumer organizations  In  every  part  of  the 
Nation. 

This  is  an  Issue  which  affects  every 
household;  it  affects  the  housewife  or 
her  husband  as  they  engage  In  their 
regular  shopping  expeditions  through- 
out the  year.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  packaging  and  labeling  prac- 
tices have  a  direct  effect  on  every  single 
consumer  in  the  country. 

There  Is  probably  one  group  which  Is 
more  familiar  with  this  problem  than 
any  other,  because  they  deal  with  It  as 
part  of  their  job.  I  am  referring,  of 
course,  to  the  oflBcials  who  are  in  charge 
of  weights  and  measures  departments  In 
each  of  the  50  States,  no  matter  what 
their  specific  title.  One  must  have  great 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  these  weights 
and  measures  oflBcials  because  they  bear 
the  responsibility  of  supervising  the  con- 
sumer's Interest  In  this  area. 

It  was,  for  this  reason  I  was  pleased 
to  learn  the  results  of  a  recent  poll  In 
the  authoritative  trade  magazine.  Pood 
and  Drug  Packaging.  In  its  Issue  of 
January  2.  1964,  Pood  and  Drug  Pack- 
aging published  the  results  of  a  poll  of 
weights  and  measures  oflBcials  In  the 
States  concerning  their  views  on  the 
truth-ln-packaglng  bill. 

That  poll  shows — and  let  me  quote  the 
lead  paragraph  of  the  article: 

Senator  Phujp  A.  Haet's  truth-ln-packag- 
lng legislation  (S.  387)  Is  favored  by  top 
welghU  and  measures  officials  In  37  out  of 
48  SUUs  contacted  by  Pood  and  Drug 
Packaging. 

Mr.  President,  ever  since  I  have  be- 
come aware  of  the  extent  of  this  prob- 
lem— of  the  many  shabby  devices  that 
mislead  American  shoppers  as  they  try 
against  great  odds  to  get  the  most  for 
their  shopping  dollar— I  have  been  con- 
vinced that  legislative  remedies  are 
necessary.  Today,  more  than  ever,  I  am 
confident  that  the  legislative  recom- 
mendations contained  In  the  truth-ln- 
packaging  bill  are  essential  to  assist  the 
consumer  and  encourage  fair  competi- 


tion. The  fact  that  over  75  percent  of 
the  State  weights  and  measures  officials 
support  the  passage  of  the  truth-ln- 
packaglng  bill  should  be  enormously 
l>ersuasive  with  even  the  most  skeptical 
of  the  need  for  S.  387. 

I  share  the  views  of  the  weights  and 
measures  officials  who.  In  the  opinions 
they  expressed,  maintained  that  State 
laws  have  an  Important  place  In  the  fight 
for  better  packaging.  But  in  this  field 
States  need  help  that  only  the  Federal 
Government  can  provide.  In  the  words 
of  Rollln  Meek,  chief  of  weights  and 
measures  in  Indiana,  the  Government 
should  provide  guidelines  for  packaging 
legislation.  Or,  ar  expressed  by  Elvln 
R.  Leeman,  chief  of  the  weights  and 
measures  section  of  the  Wyoming  De- 
partment of  Agriculture:  "The  Federal 
Government  should  set  the  pace,  and  the 
States  should  follow." 

The  States  Individually  have  set  up 
different  methods  to  cope  with  this  prob- 
lem. As  explained  by  Malcom  W.  Jen- 
sen. Chief  of  Weights  and  Measures  of 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Standards: 

The  Individual  SUtes  have  their  own  Idea* 
on  new  packaging  and  labeling  rules  which. 
If  carried  out  In  this  fashion,  would  result 
In  a  conglomeration  of  rules  that  would 
cause  panic  In  the  Industry. 

The  weights  and  measures  officials  in- 
terviewed generally  believe  there  Is  no 
conflict  In  Federal  and  State  laws  In  this 
area  and  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
In  amending  State  laws  to  conform  with 
Federal  regulations. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  several  of  the 
officials  polled  that  some  manufacturers 
individually  have  been  making  construc- 
tive chEUiges  in  their  packaging  opera- 
tions. This  same  point  was  emphasized 
In  an  article  published  recently — No- 
vember 23,  1963 — by  Business  Week 
magazine.  The  Business  Week  article 
emphasized  that  while  company  execu- 
tives have  been  busily  engaged  in  lobby- 
ing against  the  bill  here  In  Washington— 
and  here  I  quote — "but  at  the  same  time, 
they  have  been  busily  changing  packag- 
ing that  Hart  might  object  to."  Many  of 
the  changes  that  have  been  made  In 
response  to  the  truth-ln-packaglng  bill, 
according  to  the  article,  relate  to  the 
display  of  the  net-weight  statement  on 
the  package,  which  is  a  key  provision  of 
the  bill. 

Critics  of  the  bill  have  adopted  a 
strategy  that  because  some  companies  are 
beginning  to  make  long-needed  changes 
in  their  packaging  practices,  the  truth- 
in-packaging  bill  Is  no  longer  necessary. 
This  self-serving  argument,  of  course, 
makes  no  sense  at  all.  Simply  because 
some  progress  has  been  accomplished  on 
a  voluntary  basis  In  limited  instances 
is  no  reason  for  junking  a  legislative 
proposal  that  would  affect  all  of  industry 
equally  and  Impartially.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  strong  argument  for  the  bill  can 
now  be  made.  In  order  to  protect  those 
manufacturers  who  are  individually  in- 
stituting constructive  changes,  this  bill 
should  become  law  so  that  manufac- 
turers who  would  otherwise  do  nothing 
will  be  required  to  Improve  their  pack- 
aging and  labeling  practices. 
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Another  reason  for  rejecting  this  argu- 
ment is  the  result  of  the  food  and  drug 
packaging  poll.  Familiar  as  they  are 
with  individual  company  changes  in 
packaging  pracUces.  three  out  of  four 
State  weights  and  measures  officials  suu 
recommend  the  pasage  of  the  truth-in- 

packaging  bill.  w      #    «« 

Mr  President.  I  can  think  of  no 
stronger  reason  for  approving  8  387 
than  the  views  of  these  State  officials 
overwhelmingly  in  support  of  the  bill. 
I  commend  Pood  and  Drug  Packaging 
for  conducUng  this  poU  and  for  printing 
the  results  in  such  extensive  fashion  in 
its  January  2  issue. 

For  the  information  of  Senators  who 
may  be  interested.  I  am  appending  at 
the  close  of  this  statement  the  break- 
down of  this  poll : 

Complete  support:  Alabama,  Arizona. 
California.  Colorado.  Connecticut.  Delaware. 
Qeorala  Idaho.  Indiana.  Kansas.  Kentucky. 
LoulTlana.  Maine.  Minnesota.  Mississippi^ 
Missouri.  Montana.  Nebraska.  Nevada  New 
Hampshire.  New  Jersey.  New  York  Nortj, 
Dakota.  Ohio.  Oklahoma.  Oregon.  Pennsyl- 
vania. Rhode  Island.  South  Carolina.  Texas. 
Utah  Vermont.  Washington.  West  Virginia. 
Wyoming.  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin. 

Support    in    part:    Arkansas.    Florida.   D- 
llnols.  Maryland.  Massachusetts.   Tennessee. 
Virginia,   and   North    Carolina. 
No  position :  Iowa. 
Opposed:   Michigan  and  New  Mexico. 
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THE  OVERSEA  TEACHERS'  SUIT 
AGAINST  DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE 


Mr      HARTKE.     Mr.     President,     on 
February  19  and  again  on  February  27 
a  delegation  from  the  NaUonal  Educa- 
tion Association  and  the  Overseas  Edu- 
cation Association  met  with  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Cyrus  Vance  to  seek 
salary  adjustments  for  the  8.200  class- 
room teachers  employed  in  the  285  over- 
sea dependents   schools.    These  meet- 
ings were  unsuccessful.    I  make  refer- 
ence to  them  now  because  I  called  the 
matter  of  the  salary  problem  to  your 
attention  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
February   17   last.    I  explained   at   Uie 
time  that  since  the  president  of  the  NEA 
is  Dr.  Robert  Wyatt.  of  Indiana.  I  had 
taken  a  personal  interest  in  this  prob- 
lem. ,. 
The  meeting  was  arranged  as  a  result 
of  an  urgent  plea  which  had  been  made 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  by 
the  National  Education  Association  for 
a  remedy  to  the  salary  problem  in  order 
that  legal   action  might  be  Prevented. 
Such  legal  action  has  now  been  iniUated. 
with  a  suit  filed  on  Monday.  March  2. 
following  refusal  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  agree  with  the  NEA  and  the 
Overseas    Education    Association.    The 
situation  deserves  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  since  it  appears  to  be  one  in 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
failed  to  carry  out  congressional  intent. 
The    classroom    teachers    in    oversea 
schools    have     suffered    salary     losses, 
through  failure  to  be  granted  Increases 
since  1960.  amounting  to  more  tlmn  %6 
million,  through  faUure  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  properly  implement 
Public  Law  86-91.  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment Oversea  Teachers'  Pay  and  Per- 
sonal Practices  Act.   This  legl3latlon  was 


passed  in  1959  at  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment itself,  the  National  Education 
Association,  and  its  affiliate,  the  OEA. 
In  compliance  with  the  law.  the  Defense 
Department  promulgated  directives  and 
an  order  to  fix  pay  for  its  teachers  in 
relation  to  salaries  paid  classroom  teach- 
ers in  UJS.  urban  school  Jurisdictions  of 
100  000  and  over  in  population.    A  smaU 
pay  adjustment  was  made  in  1960.    No 
salary  adjustment  was  provided  in  1961 
or  in  1962.    In  1963  a  raise  of  only  $100 
was  given  the  oversea  teachers.    As  a 
result  it  is  reported  that  many  teachers 
are  returning  the  entire  pay  raise  to  the 
Government  in  protest. 

Since  the  end  of  the  1959-80  school 
year,  while  starting  salaries  of  oversea 
teachers  have  been  Increased  by  only  4.3 
percent,  beginning  salaries  of  teachers 
in  school  districts  of  100.000  or  more  in 
population  have  risen  by  15.3  percent, 
and  starting  salaries  of  OS-7  civil  serv- 
ice employees,  the  group  within  which 
oversea  teachers  were   formerly  classi- 
fied have  risen  through  three  pay  raises 
by  16  1  percent.    Average  teachers'  sal- 
aries overseas  are  $4,900  while  the  aver- 
age American  public  school  teacher  this 
year  In  the  United  States  is  paid  an  esti- 
mated $6,000.    Present  salaries  paid  to 
oversea  teachers,  by  contrast,  range  only 
from  $4,535  to  $6,315.     In  conforniity 
with  the  Defense  Department's  directives 
and  the  order,  present  salaries  should 
range  from  $4,855  to  $8,755  and  for  fiscal 
1965  should  range  from  $5,095  to  $6.9»a. 
I  should  add  that  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  firmly  beUeves  that  sal- 
aries for  aU  qualified  teachers  wherever 
they  may  be  should  range  upward  from 
at  least  $6,000. 

The    Defense    Department    contends 
that  the  per  pupU  limitation  fixed  by 
Congress.  presenUy  set  at  $285.  does  not 
provide  the  Department  with  sufficient 
funds  to  pay  the  salaries  required  by  the 
1959  act.    The  suit  which  was  filed  in 
district  court  on  Monday  claims  that  the 
limitation  has  no  bearing  on  the  Depart- 
ment's duty  to  pay  the  higher  salaries  re- 
quired by  the  act.    The  Department  has 
administrative  discretion  to  administer 
the  appropriation  limitation.    This  limi- 
tation has  been  no  bar  whatsoever  to 
payment  of  increased  salaries  to  school 
administrators  employed  in  the  oversea 
schools     The  Defense  Department  has 
not  asked  for  funds  sufficient  to  comply 
with   PubUc   Law   86-91    either   In   this 
school  year  or  for  the  next. 

In  addition  to  the  salary  problems, 
there   are   many  educational   problems 
fully  documented  In  the  December  1962 
survey    of    the    Defense    Department. 
"Overseas  Dependents  Schools:  Recom- 
mendations for  Improvement."   This  re- 
port lists  problems  which  include  short- 
ages of  supplies  and   up-to-date   text- 
books  lack  of  needed  specialist  person- 
nel, excessively   high   teacher  turnover 
rate,  lack  of  proper  school  facilities,  and 
unprofessional     salaries     for    teachers. 
These  are  caused  In  the  main  by  severe 
financial  handicaps.    There  Is  no  sensi- 
ble reason  why  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  must  tolerate  such  condi- 
tions in  its  own  schools.    The  oversea 
dependents    schools    should    be    show- 
places  of  American  democracy.     They 
are  not.  Mr.  President.    The  many  edu- 


cational shortcomings  of  these  schools 
should  be  remedied.  The  prolonged  mis- 
treatment of  the  oversea  teachers  should 
be  rectified  in  order  that  their  salaries 
may  be  paid  in  conformity  with  the  law 
of  this  land. 

I  am  deeply  disappointed  with  the  con- 
tinued substandard  treatment  given 
these  teachers  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  appeal  to  this  body  to  rise  as 
one  to  correct  the  obvious  and  myriad 
problems  of  the  oversea  dependents 
schools. 
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MISSILE  RELIABILITY— A  QUESTION 
OP  FACT 
Mr  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  few 
controversies  In  recent  weeks  have  elici- 
ted such  cries  of  outraged  indignation 
from  the  Johnson  administration  as 
those  which  met  the  statement  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  iMr.  GoldwaterI 
that  this  Nation's  missile  weapons  sys- 
tems left  something  to  be  desired  in  the 
way  of  reliability. 

As  all  Members  of  this  body  are  aware. 
Mr  President,  the  statement  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  was  countered  with  a 
heated  denial  by  Secretary  of  Defe^e 
Robert  McNamara.  who  termed  the 
charge  "completely  misleading.  poUU- 
cally  Irresponsible,  and  damaging  to  the 
national  security." 

Despite  this  accusation  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  a  transcript  of  hearings 
held  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  only  a  year  ago  reveals  that  Mr 
McNamara   himself   had   testified   that 
none  of  our  missile  weapons  systems  had 
passed  reliabUity  tests.    Because  this  tes- 
timony by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  un- 
der questioning  by  the  distlngiiished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  IMr.  StinnisI  so 
vitally  concerns  the  current  charges  and 
countercharges  about  our  national  secu- 
rity  I  ask  that  the  exchange,  as  taken 
from  pages  95  and  96  of  the  published 
hearings  of   the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  on  February  20.  1963.  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Stinntb.  This  Is  not  a  matter  of 
thought  control  and  anything  like  that,  or 
news  control.  That  Is  not  the  Issue,  as  I  see 
It  This  is  a  matter  of  national  security, 
and  I  believe  In  whooping  up  our  side,  but 
that  doesnt  mean  being  misleading. 
Now.  that  is  the  background. 
I  am  advised  with  rctferenoe  to  the  Minute- 
man  for  instance,  considered  a  proven  weap- 
ons system,  that  so  far  there  have  been  only 
two  Mlnuteman  firings  at  Vandenberg  Air 
Force  Base  and  that  they  have  been  both 
unsuccessful. 

Do  you  recall,  la  that  correct? 
secretary   McNamara.  I   understand    there 
have  been  lour,  and  all  unsuccessful. 
Senator  Stennis.  Pour, 
secretary    McNamara.  The    M|nuteman    U 
operational  In  the  sense  that  the  first  flight 
hS  been  turned  over  to  the  Air  Force  and 
is  operated  by  operational  personnel,  but  It 
has^y  been  a  matter  of  days  «lnce  that 
happen^.      (Deleted.)      The  ^^  ^^.""^ 
donC  I   think,   a   truly   remarkable   Job    n 
bringing   that   system   In   rapidly   and   well 
[Deleted.)  ^,        „ 

senator    Strnkis.  I    wasn't   »^8«V''fhit 
was  unreliable,  either,  but  my  point  Is  thai 

It  is  not  yet  proven 

Secretary  McNamara.  It  Is  not  yet. 


Senator  STRWifiB.   (Deleted.) 

Secretary  McNamara.  I  think  that  Is  a  fair 
statement. 

Senator  Strkkis.  I  understand  further 
that  you  have  had  serious  problems,  too,  in 
the  Mlnuteman  guidance  system,  and  that 
of  the  elgfht  Mlnuteman  tests  which  w«n 
scheduled  at  Vandenberg  to  take  place  be- 
tween June  11.  1962.  and  February  16.  1963. 
that  the  actual  launchlngs  were  only  two, 
and  that  they  were  both  unsuccessful.  You 
say  there  were  four  and  how  many  of  them 
were  unsuccessful? 

Secretary  McNamara.  There  were  four 
launchlngs.  all  unsuccessful.  I  believe. 

Senator  Strnnis.  Yes. 

Now.  this  Titan  n  Is  scheduled  to  be  op- 
erational this  year,  In  March,  although  the 
only  launch  of  a  Titan  n  at  Vandenberg 
was  last  week,  and  this  nUsslle  blew  up 
shortly  after  the  launch.  Is  that  correct? 

Secretary  McNamara.  Yes. 

Senator  Strnnis.  You  cant  consider  It 
then  a  proven  weapons  system. 

Secretary  McNamara.  I  dont  believe.  Sen- 
ator Stennls.  that  we  can  consider  any  of 
our  missile  systems  today,  proven  in  the 
sense  In  which  you  are  using  the  word. 

Senator  Strmnis.  That  was  my  next  ques- 
tion. Just  what.  If  any.  of  them  do  you  con- 
sider a  proven  weapons  system? 

Secretary  McNamara.  I  don't  believe  any  of 
them  are  proven  In  the  sense  you  are  using 
the  word.  For  statistical  reasons,  based  on 
the  law  of  probability,  we  must  carry  out  a 
specified  number  of  launchlngs  under  opera- 
tional conditions  In  order  to  develop  any 
acciu-ate  estimate  of  missile  reliability.  None 
of  the  weapons  systems  have  passed  through 
that  what  I  call  reliability  testing  program 
as  yet.  They  haven t  ptissed  through  It  be- 
cause of  lack  of  time. 


OUR  UNCIVIL  TREATMENT  OP  CIVIL 
SERVANTS 

Mr.  MU8KIE.  Mr.  President,  In  our 
society  the  politician  is  a  favorite  target 
of  criticism,  sometimes  deserved  but  so 
often  unjustified.  Dedication  to  duty, 
positive  accomplishments,  are  overlooked 
while  extraneous  issues  become  all  im- 
portant. 

The  noted  columnist  Paul  Harvey  ef- 
fectively described  this  attitude  in  a 
recent  column  which  I  think  It  would  be 
well  for  every  American  to  review.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Harvey's 
column  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Our  UNcnm.  Trratmrnt  or  Cvm.  Srrvants 
(By  Paul  Harvey) 

You  and  I  would  not  think  ot  treating  the 
servants  In  our  kitchen  the  way  we  treat  our 
civil  servants. 

A  businessman  with  money  Is  respected. 

A  politician  with  money  is  suspected. 

In  business,  reciprocity  is  necessary,  pru- 
dent, and  wise. 

In  politics  It's  called  "a  deal." 

You  make  a  gigantic  mistake  In  buslneas, 
you  declare  bankruptcy. 

You  make  a  gigantic  mistake  In  polltlos, 
you  and  your  family  are  permanently  dis- 
graced. 

The  businessman  offers  a  bribe,  "that's 
business." 

A  politician  accepts  a  bribe,  "that's  a 
crime." 

Defenders  of  this  double  standard  Insist 
that  what  politicians  do  Is  "public."  what  In- 
dustry does  Is  "private."    Why? 

Does  that  defense  really  make  sense  when 
the  consuming  public  pays  for  the  hanky- 


panky  In  indiurtry  as  surely  as  the  taxpaylng 
public  pays  for  the  politician's  boondoggle? 
Another  thing:  It's  smart  for  a  "working 
man"  to  get  mcM'e  than  he's  worth  for  work- 
ing less  than  he's  able. 

But  the  politician  Is  exptected  to  "sacri- 
fice." to  accept  less  than  he's  worth,  but  be 
always  "on  duty." 

And  who  ever  hecuxl  of  time-and-a-half  for 
a  Congreesman? 

A  factory  hand  tries  to  get  In  to  see  the 
chairman  of  the  board  and  he'll  get  old  wait- 
ing. 

In  politics  yoiu-  door  Is  expected  to  be  open 
all  the  time;  you  are  expected  to  be  available 
to  anybody. 

That's  not  all:  In  business,  longtime  ex- 
perience Is  an  asset,  an  endorsement,  a  vir- 
tue. 
In  politics  too  long  and  you're  a  "hack." 
A    businessman's   careless    remark    would 
never  get  out  of  the  board  room. 

A  politician's  total  Image  Is  crucified  by 
one  Intemperate  utterance  quoted  out  of 
context. 

The  press  contributes  to  this  double- 
standard;  let's  admit  It.  There  are  too 
many  "It  has  been  rumored"  accusations 
about  politicians  which  get  printed  on  the 
front  page  and  retracted.  If  at  all.  somewhere 
In  the  want  ads. 

If  you  are  In  one  business  and  buy  stock 
In  others,  you  are  "diversifying." 

If  you  are  a  politician  with  outside  Income, 
you  are  "profiteering." 

If  you  give  a  few  hours  to  the  community 
fund  you  are  hailed  as  a  selfless,  public- 
spirited  citizen. 

A  lawmaker  sacrifices  precious  months  out 
of  hlB  year  to  attend  legislative  sessions  and 
you  wonder  "what's  he  getting  out  of  It?" 
The  Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  recently  published  a  report  called 
"Ethical  Standards  In  Government."  It  was 
the  Judgment  of  the  committee  that  ethical 
standards  among  public  ofllclals  are  generally 
higher  than  those  prevailing  In  so-called  pri- 
vate business. 

In  a  republic  we  elect  men  to  do  our  de- 
ciding for  UB. 

Theoretically  we  elect  our  best  men.    Ac- 
tually we  tend  to  elect  men  our  own  size. 
How  IB  It  that  we  presume  to  demand  of 
these  ordinary  creatiu-es  such  extraordinary 
conduct? 


ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  WIRTZ  AT 
NEW  REPUBUC  50TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY BANQUET 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  I  attended  the  50th  Anniversary 
Banquet  of  the  New  Republic.  This  re- 
maricable  journal  has  for  half  a  century 
served  as  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of 
stimulating,  constructive  thought  on 
public  affairs. 

One  of  the  distinguished  guests  who 
addressed  the  banquet  was  our  brilliant 
Secretary  of  Labor.  Mr.  Willard  Wlrtz. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  superb 
address  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

It  is  hardly  equal  time,  after  reading  the 
New  Republic  for  over  30  years,  to  be  ra- 
tioned to  6  minutes  In  reply. 

Josh  Billings  was  right  that  "brevity  is 
the  child  of  silence  and  a  great  credit  to  the 
old  man";  but  there  was  good  sense,  too,  in 
Woodrow  Wilson's  unyielding  protest  against 
campaign  whlstlestop  speeches,  that  "5  min- 
utes Is  only  time  to  commit  a  compound 
fracture  of  an  Idea." 

Oil  Harrison's  Instructions  are  not  to  look 
back  tonight,  but  ahead. 


I  see  the  futxu-e  more  clearly  In  the  soft 
lantern  light  of  faith  than  in  the  glaring 
headlight  of  reason. 

Eternity  has  already  shrunk,  in  the  llltuni- 
natlon  of  logic,  to  a  matter  of  minutes:  that 
little  time  that  can  run  whUe  man  lives  a 
single  spark  away  from  ultimate  destruction, 
his  knowledge  of  power  dally  outstripping 
his  wisdom  about  Its  use,  with  more  and 
more  of  democracy's  decisionmakers  know- 
ing less  and  less  of  what  they  are  deciding. 

To  care  about  the  future  only  as  it  will  see 
the  ascendancy  of  human  over  material 
values  Is  to  watch  with  a  fascination  that 
fights  against  fear  a  generation  of  machines 
maturing  as  no  generation  of  human  beings 
ever  has — so  that  any  moment  now  seme 
clanking  robot  will  pxill  Itself  erect  and  an- 
nounce: Coglto,  ergo  suim. 

We  take,  nevertheless,  the  brief  against 
that  kind  of  reason,  the  brief  for  faith  and 
for  the  future. 

Children  of  unfathomable  mystery,  sur- 
rounded still  by  secrets  that  dwarf  to  In- 
significance what  is  so  far  known,  we  have 
no  basis — unless  the  premise  be  taken  as 
Itself  the  conclusion — for  asserting  that  only 
what  can  be  proved  Is  true. 

The  only  dangers,  except  for  cataclysmic 
accident,  are  that  we  will  build  our  syl- 
logisms too  much  on  experience,  too  little 
on  vision;  that  we  wUl  forget  that  "the  in- 
evitable Is  only  what  we  don't  resist"  and 
the  unattainable  only  what  we  don't  at- 
tempt; that  we  will  stumble  and  fall  on  tiie 
sword  of  our  own  stupidity. 

It  Is  not  the  stupidity  of  the  lgnc»tuit  thtX 
threatens  so  much  as  the  stupidity  of  the 
successful — who  seek  to  protect  their  pet- 
ty conceits  behind  maglnot  lines  of  race  or 
religion  or  geography,  content  with  the  lit- 
tle Innovations  of  their  own  dubious  piety, 
fighting  change  becaxise  the  status  quo  has 
been  good  to  them. 

The  divine  right  of  the  successful  Is  as 
false  a  notion  as  the  divine  right  of  kings. 

We  look  ahead  tonight  knowing  the  fu- 
ture is  still  Infinite  If  we  will  stretch  our 
minds  far  enough  and  fast  enough  to  keep 
Ideas  abreast  of  Ideals;  if  we  will  reassess, 
under  technology's  pressure,  the  revolution- 
ary new  relationship  between  war  and  i>eace 
and  between  work  and  lelsxire;  If  we  will 
seize  the  sense  of  the  future  that  will  let 
us  stand  on  a  clear  night  and  locA  at  a 
heaven  full  of  more  stars  than  the  number 
of  all  the  men  and  women  who  have  ever 
lived,  and  realize  that  those  stars  are  now 
very  close  to  our  reach  and  are  part  of  our 
children's  future. 

If  I  am  because  I  think,  I  will  be  because 
I  believe — even  If  only  In  the  grand  mystery 
of  It  all,  and  «iat  It  la  worth  the  eternal 
queet. 

That  search  Is  not  wisely  or  even  safely 
made  alone. 

Free  minds  need  testing  by  free  minds,  by 
critics  who  are  not  common  scolds,  by 
wasps  with  the  sense  of  humor  to  separate 
what  Is  Important  from  what  Isn't,  by  those 
who.  while  "starting  little  Insurrections  In 
the  realm  of  conviction."  still  believe  In  man 
than  disbelief. 

So  It  Is  that  we  depend  upon  the  edltjors 
of  the  New  Republic — we  who  would  push 
reason  beyond  reason  to  faith — In  a  fuller 
future. 


MOMENT  OF  TRUTH  FOR  THE  OAS 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the  spe- 
cial committee  appointed  by  the  OAS  to 
investigate  charges  of  Cuban  aggression 
against  Venezuela  has  made  its  r^wrt. 
Beyond  any  doubt  it  has  been  proven 
with  detailed  evidence  and  photographs 
that  a  substantial  cache  of  arms  was 
buried  for  use  in  guerrilla  fighting 
against  the  Government  of  Venezuela. 
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These  weapons  Included  some  U 5^  mili- 
tary equipment  shipped  to  Cuba  in  1957. 
T^ey  included  very  substanUal  amounts 
of  ammunition,  guns,  submachine  guns, 
and  so  forth,  produced  in  Belgium  in 
1959.  shipped  to  Cuba,  and  then  brought 
to  the  Latin  American  continent  Ana 
they  also  Included  a  small  boat  and  out- 
board motor  shipped  from  Canada  to 
Cuba  in  the  fall  of  1963.  allegetUy  for 
use  by  poultry  experts  In  the  Cuban 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr  President,  to  date.  Castro  has  been 
formally  accused  of  aggression  by  six 
diflerent  Latin  American  countries.  Cer- 
tainly, in  this  case,  the  evidence  is  in- 
controvertible. The  question  now  before 
Se  OAS  is  a  critical  one.  Will  the  group 
take  action  and  show  that  it  Is  an  effec- 
tive international  body  capable  of  deal- 
ing with  aggression  and  subversion  or 
wUl  It  drop  the  Issue  from  lack  of  leader- 
ship or  effecuve  political  guidance? 

On  two  previous  occasions  the  uas 
has  met  to  consider  the  Cuban  danger 
and  failed  to  reach  meaningful  accord 
on  total  isolation  of  this  cancer. 

Mr  President,  this  issue  is  a  critical 
one  for  the  future  of  the  OAS.  It  Is  most 
perceptively  analyzed  In  an  article  by 
Charles  Keely  of  the  Copley  News  Serv- 
ice Charles  Keely  has  considerable 
background  and  experience  in  reporting 
Communist  subversion  in  Cuba  and  Latin 
America  and  this  arUcle  is  a  lucid  expo- 
sition of  the  Issue  now  before  the  OAS 
and  m  effect  before  every  nation  of  this 
hemisphere. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  foUowing  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  article  by 

Charles  Keely.  „^4^i« 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricobd. 
as  follows : 
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OAS  Akwvxs  at  Mombnt  or  T«uth 
(By  Charles  Ke«ly) 
Washington. -If  the  Organlaitlon  of 
American  States  does  not  impose  «nctlomi 
on  Cuba,  the  future  of  the  organization  it- 
self will  be  endangered,  the  Costa  Rlcan 
Ambassador  here  said. 

"Venezuela  has  presented  a  clear  case  of 
Cuban  aggression.-  said  Gorxzalo  I^ac'O;^^* 
Ambassador  "If  the  OAS  does  not  penal- 
ize the  aggressor,  the  Inter -American  sys- 
tem is  m  Jeopardy  of  collapse." 

Paclos  fears  concerning  the  future  of  the 
OAS  are  widespread  among  Latin  diplomats 
and  U.S.  officials 

••It  Is  the  moment  of  truth,  said  an 
Uruguayan  diplomat.  "The  Western  Heml- 
sDhere  Is  at  the  crossroads." 
^?aclo  was  Chairman  of  the  OAS  Council 
In  1963  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  nve- 
natlon  mvestlgatlng  committee  that  went 
to  Venezuela  to  look  Into  charges  that  Cas- 
tro smuggled  arms,  agents,  ammunition  and 
propaganda  Into  that  country  last  Novem- 

The  committee  found  Cuba  guilty,  and 
has  presented  Its  finding  to  the  OAS.  which 
will  consider  sanctions  against  Castro. 

To  date  Castro  has  been  accused  of  ag- 
gression by  six  LaUn  countries— Panama, 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Nicaragua.  HalU. 
Honduras  and  Venezuela. 

Under  OAS  laws,  this  aggression  is  In  di- 
rect vlolaUon  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  treaty 
of  reciprocal  asslsUnce— the  so-called  Rio 
Treaty  of  1947  The  pact  grew  out  of  the 
conference  on  war  and  peace  held  In  Mexico 
City  In  1946  to  consider  World  War  U  Nazi 
and  Fascist  threats  to  the  hemisphere. 


It  says,  in  effect,  that  If  the  OAS  finds 
any  country  guilty  of  aggression  against  one 
o^m  members,  a  series  of  sanctions,  up  to 
and  including  the  use  of  armed  force,  can 
be  imposed  upon  the  aggressor 

The^eaty  was  used,  for  example,  by 
Venezuela  In  1960  to  Impose  »a'^<="°^,  °^ 
Dictator  Rafael  Trujlllo  who  was  accused 
of  trying  to  assassinate  President  Romulo 
^tancourt.  OAS  nations  broke  reUtlons 
and  applied  economic  sancUons  on  the 
Dominican    Republic.  .     .,   .  .t-rai 

Whether  the  OAS  will  take  similar  steps 
against  Castro  U  the  most  Intriguing  ques- 
tfon  in  the  hemisphere  today  It  Is  also 
one  which  vitally  concerns  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration during  this  el«:"°°,y®*''^^„ 
The  Rio  Treaty  Is  a  cornerstone  of  the  OAS 
and  Inter-Amerlcan  system.  To  do  nothing 
to  Cuba  would  solidify  criticism  of  the 
OAS  as  nothing  but  a  debating  society  and 
render  the  mutual  defense  pact  valueless. 

Five  Latin  nations  still  maintain  diplo- 
matic and  economic  Ues  with  the  Castro 
regime  which  was  expelled  from  the  OAS  In 
1962  Brazil.  Mexico.  Uruguay,  Chile,  and 
Bolivia  exchange  Ambassadors  with  Havana 
and  have  limited  trade  Ues  with  Cuba 

Since  Venezuela  cannot  vote  on  Its  own 
case.  It  will  take  13  of  the  OAS  members— 
or  a  two-thirds  majority— to  Impose  sanc- 
tions on  Cuba.  Nose  counting  U  already 
under  way  In  Washington  and  throughout 
the  hemisphere. 

Venezuela  reportedly  will  ask  the  OAS. 
probably  at  a  mid-April  foreign  mlnUters 
conference,  to  break  all  hemispheric  ties 
with  Cuba.  ThU  would  mean  the  curtail- 
ment of  only  about  $16  million  In  trade 
But  It  would  mean  that  Castro  would  have 
to  cloee  his  Ave  LaUn  embassies,  centers  of 
CommixnUt  subversion  In  Latin  America. 

It  also  would  mean  that  Cuba  would  have 
to  cease  commercial  air  fUghts  to  Mexico, 
her  lone  remaining  transportation  link  to 
Latin  America. 

The  United  States  Is  concerned  that  strong 
sanctions  might  further  strain  relations  with 
so-called  "neutralist"  Latin  nations  which 
still  deal  with  Cuba.  But  the  heat  of  an 
elecUon  year  Is  firing  up  the  U.S.  stand. 

Presidential  AsslsUnt  Thomas  Mann  re- 
cently told  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee that  the  United  States  would  support 
any  Venezuelan  proposal.  Including  the 
diplomatic  and  economic  sanctions. 

It  has  been  learned  that  additional  sup- 
port may  come  from  unexpected  quarters. 
Venezuela  has  sent  a  mission  to  each  of  the 
five  Latin  nations  which  still  recognize  Cuba, 
in  an  attempt  to  gain  support  for  the  sanc- 
tions. 

Bolivia  and  Uruguay  reportedly  have 
promised  President  Betancourt  to  support  his 
demands.  If  these  pledges  hold,  only  Chile. 
Mexico,  and  Brazil  are  expected  to  oppose 
sanctions.  Chile  Is  In  the  midst  of  a  presi- 
dential campaign  which  the  extreme  left  has 
a  chance  to  win.  Braasll's  strong  leftist 
movement  Is  friendly  to  Cuba.  Mexico 
traditionally  has  opposed  Intervention  In  the 
affairs  of  another  country  and  would  like  the 
matter  to  be  taken  up  by  the  United  Nations 
where  it  would  certainly  die. 

The  Issue  at  stake  In  the  OAS  Is  that  after 
five  bids  by  Castro  to  openly  subvert  Latin 
nations,  Venezuela  finally  has  dragged  him 
to  court. 

If  he  Is  not  found  guilty  and  severely 
penalized,  his  next  aggression  could  be  suc- 
cessful, the  hemisphere  would  have  two 
Cubas.  and  the  Rio  Treaty  woxild  be  reduced 
to  a  scrap  of  paper. 


death  of  King  Paul  of  Greece.  Many 
Americans  have  Joined  with  the  People  of 
Greece  In  prayers  for  the  health  of  the 
monarch  and  heard  with  sadness  ofthe 
King's  increasing  difficulties  foUowlng 
his  operation. 

King  Paul  has  served  his  people  for 
many  years  In  deep  humility  and  loyalty 
of  spirit.  When  he  was  driven  from 
Athens  by  Nazi  invaders,  he  personally 
Joined  the  Greek  Navy  to  fight  for  his 
country's  freedom  and  even  sought  to 
Join   in   commando   efforts   to   Uberate 

Also  his  many  contributions  to  the 
postwar  battle  to  free  his  land  from  the 
dark  hand  of  Communist  domination 
are  remembered  by  aU  free  nations  of 
Europe.  It  was  the  steadfastness  of 
Greece  that  turned  the  Red  tide  In  Eu- 
rope after  World  War  H  and  made  It 
clear  that  Communist  subversion  could 
not  survive  against  the  resistance  of  a 
free  people.  King  Paul  played  a  vital 
part  in  that  effort. 

Mr  President,  today  the  people  of 
both  nations  join  in  mourning  for  a  be- 
loved leader,  who  will  be  sorely  missed, 
and  offer  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the 
widowed  Queen  Frederlka  „^„„„ 

At  the  same  time,  we  Join  In  prayers 
for  the  new  young  ruler.  Constantlne 
who  inherits  a  heavy  responslbll  ty  at  a 
critical  moment,  and  we  wish  him  wis- 
dom and  skill  to  meet  the  challenges  that 
wlU  face  him  and  his  government. 
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KING  PAUL  OF  GREECE 
Mr.  KEATING.     Mr.  President.  It  Is 
with  sincere  sorrow  and  regret  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  learn  of  the 


THE  MARITIME  COMMISSION  ACTS 
IN  THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST 
Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  In  its  or- 
ders of  March  5.  1964.  has  'o^P^^  ^^^^f 
the  freight  rates  proposed  by  the  Alas- 
ka Steamship  Co.  for  seasonal  service 
in  the  Bristol  Bay.  Nome.  Kotzebue.  and 
general  Bering  Sea  areas  of  Alaska  are 
"unjust  and  unreasonable  to  the  extent 
that  they  allow  Alaska  Steam  a  rate  of 
return  in  its  seasonal  service  in  excess 
of  10  percent."  , 

This  welcome  finding  by  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  is  truly  historic. 
The  State's  and  congressional  delega- 
tion's protests  seem  at  last  to  have  regis- 
tered.    It  confirms  what  Alaskans  have 
long  known  to  be  true— that  the  Alaska 
Steampship  Co.  by  a  virtual  monoply  has 
controlled  the  freight  rates  on  commodi- 
ties shipped  to  Alaska,  thereby  establish- 
ing  the  consistent  and  ever-Increasing 
freight  rate  pattern;  first  to  the  territory 
and  subsequenUy  to  the  State.       „  ^      , 
I  applaud  this  finding  by  the  Peder^ 
Maritime  Commission  which  comes  as  a 
result  of   a  proposed  rate  change  filed 
with  the  r  ommisslon  on  Pf  ember  18. 
1961.  by  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co_^e 
new  rates  and  charges  were  to  become 
^ectlve  on  January  18.  1962.  Jhe  Com- 
mission suspended  the  Proposed  effective 
date  and  instituted  an  Investigation  to 
determine  if  the  rates  and  charges  pro- 
posed were  just  and  reasonable. 

The  hearing  examiner  on  June  3.  1963. 
found  that  the  rates  and  charges  of 
Alaska  Steam  were  unjust  Mid  un- 
reasonable "to  the  extent  that  they  pro- 
duced a  rate  of  return  exceeding  12  per- 
cent." 


llie  legal  battle  continued  as  excep- 
tions were  filed  to  that  initial  decision. 
Oral  argument  was  heard. 

Alaska  Steam  had  proposed — 

Notes  the  Commission — 

a  10-percent  increase  on  general  cargo  to 
the  seasonal  areas  of  Alaska,  Bristol  Bay, 
Nome.  Kotzebue.  and  the  general  Bering  sea 
areas;  a  30-percent  Increase  on  cannery  car- 
go— cans,  cartons,  and  salt,  which  are  used 
In  the  salmon  canning  process;  and  a  10- 
percent  Increase  on  southbound  canned  sal- 
mon products  from  all  areas  of  Alaska. 

The  Commission  noted  that  the  In- 
creases affect  seasonal  trade  which  oc- 
curs during  the  summer  months,  the 
time  of  fishing  and  canning. 

The  Commission  order  bluntly  states 
that  In  the  seasonal  trade  "Alaska  Steam 
enjoys  a  virtual  monopoly." 

I  have  termed  this  order  historic.  I 
say  this  because  this  is  a  decision  for  the 
consumers,  the  first  of  its  kind  for 
Alaska. 

This  turning  point,  this  realization  by 
the  meml}ers  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  that  monopoly  unchecked 
breeds  ever-increasing  monopoly  and 
ever-expanding  rates,  is  commendable 
and  most  heartening. 

The  Commission  finds  that  absence  of 
competition  has  minimized  the  risks  at- 
tendant in  Alaska  Steam's  seasonal  oper- 
ations.   I  concur. 

The  Commission  concludes  that  a  10- 
percent  rate  of  return  in  the  seasonal 
service  is  fair  to  stockholders  and  rate 
payers  alike.    It  certainly  Is. 

The  Commission  has  ordered  Alaska 
Steamship  Co.  and  Northern  Commercial 
Co.  River  Lines  to  adjust  their  rates  to 
meet  that  10-percent  return  within  30 
days  of  its  March  5, 1964.  order. 

The  ice  Jam  on  freight  rates,  so  long 
built  up.  seems  at  last  to  have  been 
broken  a  bit. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  If 
there  is  no  other  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  Join  in  the  suggestion  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  and 
now  move,  under  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  47  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order,  un- 
til Monday,  March  9.  1964.  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,   In  grade  as  follows:    MaJ.  Oen.   Jean 
Evans  Engler,  019198,  U.S.  Army. 
In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general. 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  6  (legislative  day  of  Feb- 
ruary 26),  1964: 
U.S.  AovisomT  Commission  on  Intkrnational 

EDTTCATIONAL    and   CXTLTUaAL    AlTAntS 

Pauline  Tompkins,  of  Maine,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
ternational Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  May 
11,  1966,  and  until  her  successor  Lb  appointed 
and  has  qualified,  vice  James  H.  Fleming, 
term  expired. 

In  thx  Akmt 

The  following-named  ofBcer  tinder  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  6  (legislative  day  of 
February  26).  1964: 

Department  or  the  TUasttst 

Sheldon  S.  Cohen,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  General  Counsel  In  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  (Chief  Counsel  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service),  to  which  office  he 
was  appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate. 

U.S.  Patent  Owice 

Edward  J.  Brenner,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Patents. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  9, 1964 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Tlie  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

I  Corinthians  2:  5:  That  your  faith 
should  not  stand  in  the  vnsdom  of  men, 
hut  in  the  power  of  God. 

Eternal  Ood,  our  Father,  in  whom  we 
find  the  sanction  and  source  of  our  no- 
blest ideals  and  endeavors,  may  we  go 
forth  into  the  hours  of  this  day,  with  new 
expectations  and  efforts  to  build  a  more 
friendly  and  fraternal  social  order. 

Inspire  us  to  live  helpfully  and  hope- 
fully and  with  a  steadier  and  stronger 
confidence  in  Thee  and  Thy  ways  which 
are  those  of  pleasantness  and  peace. 

Grant  that  we  may  believe  that  Thy 
holy  will  is  the  ultimate  and  final  rebuke 
to  all  the  doubt  and  despair  to  which 
we  are  tempted  to  srield  our  minds  and 
hearts  in  these  troublous  times. 

Help  us  to  understand  that  it  is  our 
highest  wisdom  to  put  our  trust  in  Thee 
and  to  lay  hold  of  those  moral  and  spir- 
itual resources  which  Thou  hast  placed 
at  our  disposal. 

Hear  us  in  Cihrist's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  March  5.  1964,  was  read  and 
approved. 

SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  In  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford,  one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also 
Informed  the  House  that  on  the  follow- 
ing dates  the  President  approved  and 
signed  bills  of  the  House  of  the  foUow- 
ing titles: 

On  March  3.  1964: 

HJl.  7366.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 

States  Code,  relating  to  the  nomination  and 

selection  of  candidates  for  appointment  to 

the  Military,  Naval,  and  Air  Force  Academies. 

On  March  7.  1964: 

HH.  4638.  An  act  to  promote  the  orderly 
transfer  of  the  executive  power  in  connec- 
tion with  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office 
of  a  President  and  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  President. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJl.  1761.  An  act  to  confer  jiirlsdlctlcm 
on  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claim  of  B. 
Gordon.  Finney,  Jr.; 

HJl.  5306.  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Paul 
James  Branan; 

HJt.  7491.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WUllam 
L.  Berryman;  and 

HJl.  10061.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
86-272,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
reporting  date. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  biU  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HJl.  6196.  An  act  to  encourage  increased 
constunption  of  cotton,  to  maintain  the  in- 
come of  cotton  producers,  to  provide  a  spe- 
cial research  program  designed  to  lower  costs 
of  production,  and  for  other  puipoees. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  EIllknder,  Mr.  John- 
ston. Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  McOovirn.  Mr. 
AiKKN,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  and 
Mr.  HicKKNLOoPER  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  2116.  An  act  to  improve  the  balance  of 
payments  position  of  the  United  States  by 
permitting  the  \i8e  of  reserved  foreign  cur- 
rencies In  lieu  of  dollars  for  current  ez- 
pendltiires; 

8.  2447.  An  act  to  authorlee  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Whltestone  Coulee  unit  of  the 
Okanogan-Slmllkameen  division.  Chief  Jo- 
seph Dam  project,  Washington,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  2493.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  determine  that  certain 
costs  of  operating  and  maintaining  Banks 
Lake  and  Potholes  Eteservoir  on  the  Colum- 
bia Basin  project  for  recreational  purpoeee 
Is  nonreimbursable. 

The  message  also  azmoimced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 

S.  1661.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
9637)  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  fiscal  year  1965  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
naval  vessels,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation,  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
President  pro  tempore,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  88-271,  had  appointed  Mr.  An- 
derson and  Mr.  Keating  to  be  members 
of  the  United  States-Puerto  Rico  CcHn- 
mission  on  the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico. 


4682 

COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND 

ASTRONAUTICS 
Mr  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Manned  Space  Flight  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  have 
permission  to  sit  during  general  debate 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  have  until  midnight  to  fUe 
a  report  on  the  bill  H.R.  10222. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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By  imanimoxis  consent,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  were  dis- 
pensed with. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964 
Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  (HJ1..6196)  to 
encourage  increased  consumption  of  cot- 
ton to  maintain  the  Income  of  cotton 
producers,  to  provide  a  special  research 
program  designed  to  lower  costs  of 
production,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The   Clerk   read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 


CALL   OF   THE    HOUSE 


Mr  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorxim  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 

call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU.  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

ruunes:  

(Roll  No.  flO) 

Anderson             0*rmat«  Morton 

AT«n                   OUlmo  Murphy.  NT. 

BArtns                 Gilbert  Netaen 

B*rr«tt                 GUI  NU 

B»aa                      Glenn  NorbUd 

BUtnlk               Ooodllnf  0'.1^!°'  S^ 

Bound                  Or»bow«kl  O'Brien  NT. 

iSlUn,                  Gray  SJ^eUl 

Brock                   Green.  Dreg.  ONeiU 

Bromwell             Orover  Owners 

Brooks                  Gub«(r  PMsman 

Brown,  Calif        HA«an.  Q%.  t^'^f!*' 

Brown.  Ohio        Hagen.  CaaUf.  PWlbln 

Broyhlll.  V».        Hall  P^« 

Bucklev                 Halpem  Powell 

CWiUl                    Harvey.  Mich  Puclnakl 

Cameron               Healey  S*J?"„  - 

Cannon                Hender«>n  S*!?'. 

Carey                   Hoffnum  B»Utl 

C^                   Holland  Rhod«^  Art.- 

Chelf                    Hull  Roberts.  Ala. 

Clark                     Jannan  Roblaon 

Cleveluid            Jennings  Rodlno 
Corman                Johnson.  Calif    Booney  Pa. 

Daniels                  KM  ^^Ztli 

Davis.  Tenn.       Keogh  S^°i5fl,v, 

Daw^jn                 King.  CaUf .  2«'«?f^.°r 

Delaney               Klrwan  5°"^5^ 

Derounlan           Kluaynskl  f^^^J^ 

Derwtnskl             Komegay  |*  °?2!Sn 

Dlgn                     Kyi  8*  Owmaln 

Uv^-hue              Leelnskl  2!w°SSUl 

Dowdy                 Lindsay  2*^7^  "^ 

^Suntin                Long.Md.  Scott 

5it^                  McClory  f^^^HS*^ 

SSondaon         McCulloch  IJ^'" 

■Ulott                  McDade  Steed 

Gallon                   McDowell  Stlnson 

Parbateln             Mdntlre  T*ft 

fCacell                  liacdonald  Thompson.  N  J. 

Ptelghan               Mamiard  S!lL«nn«r 

Plndley                Mathlas  Waggonner 

Plnne^n             Meader  Wat«>n 

Hno                     Miller,  Calif  Weaver 

^ynt                     MUler.  NT.  WhaUey 

ronrtj                MiUlken  White 

FreUnghuysen    Mlnlsh  Wlckersham 

Prtedel                  Monagan  Wyman 
Pulton.  Tenn.     Montoya 
Gallagher            Morrison 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  281 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 


strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert:  'That  thU  Act  may  be  cited  as  th* 
•Agricultural  Act  of  1»«4'. 

"TITLJ  I COTTON 

"8»c  101.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  section: 

•  Sk    348.  In  order  to  maintain  and  ex- 
pand domesUc  consumption  of  upland  cot- 
ton produced   In   the  United  States  and  to 
prevent  discrimination  against  the  domestic 
uMrs  of  such   cotton,   notwithstanding  any 
other    provUlon    of    law.    the    Commodity 
Credit   Corporation,    under   such    rules   and 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 
Is  authorized  and  directed  for  the  period  be- 
Kinnlng  with  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
iecUon  and  ending  July  31.   1»««.  to  make 
paymenu  through  the  issuance  of  payment- 
in-klnd    certmcatea    to   persons   other    than 
producers  In  such  amounU  and  subject  to 
such  term*  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  eliminate  Inequities  due  to 
dlffwvnces  in  the  cost  of  raw  cotton  between 
daaMsOe  and  foreign  users  of  such  cotton. 
Including  such  payments  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  raw  cotton  In  inventory  on  the 
dat«  of  enactment  of  this  section  available 
for   consumpUon   at   prtces   consistent   with 
the  purpose  of  thU  section:  Provided.  That 
for  the  period  beginning  August   1   of  the 
marketing  year  for  the  first  crop  for  which 
price  suppOTt  U  made  available  under  sec- 
Uon  103(b)   of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 
u  amended,  and  ending  July  31.  19««.  such 
paymenu  shall  be  made  In  an  amount  which 
win    make    upland   cotton    produced   In    the 
United  States  avaUable  for  domestic  use  at 
a  price  which  U  not  in  excess  of  the  price 
at  which  such  cotton  U  made  available  for 
export.' 

"Sk  loa.  SecUon  388  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  aa  amended.  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  This  secUon  also  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  paymenu  provided  for  under  sec- 
tion 348  Of  thU  Utle.' 

"SBC.  103.  (a)  Section  104  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subeecUon: 

'••(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  here- 
by authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a  spe- 
cial cotton  research  program  designed  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  producing  upland  cotton  In 
the  United  States  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date.  There  are  hereby  authorlMd  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $10,000.- 
000  annually,  as  may  be  neceeaary  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  oarry  out  thU  special  research  pro- 
gram The  Secretary  shall  report  annually 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Poreetry  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  respect  to  the  results  of  such  re- 
search.' 

"(b)  Section  103  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended.  Is  amended  (1)  by  Insert- 
ing '(a)'  before  the  first  sentence  thereof; 
(3)  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 


second    sentence    thereof    t»    a    o^    «^d 
adding    the    following:    •Provided,   That^« 
price  support   for   the   1964  crop  »^»   *>•  » 
^Uonal  average  support  price  which  ref^ectt 
30  cents   per  pound  for   Middling  one-Inch 
cotton.';    and   (3)    by  adding  at  theend  of 
such  section  the  following  new  subsections^ 
"   (b)    M  producers  have  not  disapproved 
markeung  quotas,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide   additional   price  support   on   the    1904 
and  1986  crope  of  upland  cotton  to  c«»per- 
ators  on  whoae  famis  the  acreage  plantedto 
upland  cotton  for  harvest  does  not  exceed 
the  farm  domeotlc  allotment  established  un- 
der section  350  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938.  as  amended.     Such  addi- 
tional support  shall  be  at  a  level  up  to  16 
per  centUi   in  excess  of  the  »>««^;e^«\  ^f 
iuppoct    established    under    subsection    (a) 
and^hall  be  provided  on  the  normal  yield  of 
the  acrwage  planted  for  harvest  within  the 
farm  domestic  allotment. 

"(c)  In  order  to  keep  upland  cotton  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  In  the  normal 
channeU  of  trade,  any  additional  price  sup- 
pS?  under   subsection    (b)    of  this  secUon 
biay  be  carried  out  through  the  simultaneous 
purchase  of  cotton  at  the  support  price  there- 
for under  subsection    (b)    and  the  "ale  of 
such   cotton   at  the  support   price   therefor 
under  subsection  (a)    or  similar  operations, 
including    loans    under    which    the    cotton 
would    be    redeemable    by    payment    of    the 
amount  for  which  the  cotton  would  be  re- 
deemable if  the  loan  thereon  had  been  made 
at  the  support  price  for  such  cotton  undCT 
^bsecUon"(a).  or  payments  In  kind  Uirough 
the  issuance  of  certificates  which  Uie  Oom- 
modlly  Credit  CorporaUon  •b»l> /«*««™_ff 
cotton  under  regulations  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary     If  "uch  additional  support  U  pro- 
vided through  the  issuance  of  payment-ln- 
klnd  certificates,  such  certificates  shall  have 
a   value   per   pound   of  cotton  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  level  of  support  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (a)  and  the  level  of 
support  established   under  subsection    (b). 
The  Corporation  may.  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  assist  the  producers 
and  persons  receiving  payment-ln-klnd  cer- 
tificates under  this  secUon  and  ••^tlon  3^ 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
as  amended,  in  the  marketing  of  iuch  cer- 
tincates  at  such  time  and  In  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  best  effectu- 
ate the  purposes  of  the  program  authorized 
by  this  section  and  such  section  348.    In  the 
case  of  any  certificate  not  presented  for  re- 
demption within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of 
Its  issuance,  reasonable  costs  of  storage  and 
other  carrying  charges  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary    for    the    period    *>«8innlng    thirty 
days  after  lU  Issuance  and  ending  with  the 
date  of  lU  presenUUon  for  redemption  shall 
be    deducted    from    the    value    of    the    cer- 

"  •u'c)  Section  401(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  "trlf/ng 
in  the  second  sentence  thereof  before  (8) 
the  word  and',  changing  the  Pf^od  at  tte 
end  thereof  to  a  comma  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing: and  (9).  in  the  case  of  upland  cot- 
tonrchangee  In  the  cost  of  producing  such 

"^aS  104  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  U  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  first  proviso  In  the  third 
sentence  thereof  the  following:  ProvUUd 
further.  That  beginning  August  1.  1984  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  seU  up- 
land cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  not  ie« 
than  105  per  centum  of  the  current  l«jan 
rate  for  such  cotton  under  section  103(a) 
plus  reasonable  carrying  charges:' 

"Sw:  106  The  Agrlcultvu^l  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938.  as  amended.  U  amended  by  adding 
anew  section  as  follows: 

••  'SK  380  In  order  to  provide  producers 
with  a  choice  program  of  reduced  acrwg« 
and  higher  price  support,  the  Sf^];'**^^'^ 
establish  for  each  farm  for  the  1984  and  19«6 
crops  of  upland  cotton  a  farm  domestic  ai- 
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lotment  In  acres.  The  farm  domestic  allot- 
ment shall  be  the  percentage  which  the  na- 
tional domestic  allotment  Is  of  the  national 
acreage  allotment  established  under  section 
344(a)  applied  as  a  percentage  of  the  smaller 
of  (1)  the  farm  acreage  allotment  estab- 
lished under  section  344.  or  (2)  the  higher 
acreage  actually  planted  or  regarded  as 
planted  on  the  farm  (excluding  acreage  re- 
garded as  planted  under  sections  344 (m)  (3) 
and  3T7)  In  the  two  years  preceding  the  year 
for  which  said  allotment  la  established :  Pro- 
vided, That  any  farm  planting  90  per  centimi 
or  more  of  the  allotment  shall,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  (2)  above,  be  considered  as  having 
planted  the  entire  farm  allotment:  ProrHded 
further.  That  except  for  farms  the  acreage 
allotments  of  which  are  reduced  under  sec- 
tion S44(m),  the  farm  domestic  allotment 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  smaller  of  15  acres 
or  the  farm  acreage  allotment  established 
under  section  344,  but  this  proviso  shall  be 
applicable  to  the  1964  crop  without  regard 
to  the  exception  stated  herein.  The  national 
domestic  acreage  allotment  for  any  crop  shall 
be  that  acreage,  based  upon  the  national 
average  yield  per  acre  of  cotton  for  the  four 
years  Immediately  preceding  the  calendar 
year  In  which  the  national  acreage  allot- 
ment Is  proclaimed,  required  to  make  avail- 
able from  such  crop  an  amount  of  upland 
cotton  equal  to  the  estimated  domestic  con- 
sumption for  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop.  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  the  na- 
tional domestic  acreage  allotment  for  the 
1964  crop  not  later  than  April  1,  1964,  and 
for  each  subsequent  crop  not  later  than 
December  15  of  the  calendar  year  preceding 
the  year  In  which  the  crop  Is  to  be  pro- 
duced.' 

"Sec.  108.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)   The  following  new  section  is  added 
to  the  Act: 

"  "Sxc.  349.  (a)  The  acreage  allotment  es- 
tablished under  the  provisions  of  section  344 
of  thU  Act  for  each  farm  for  the  1964  crop 
may  be  supplemented  by  the  Secretary  by  an 
acreage  equal  to  such  percentage,  but  not 
more  than  10  per  centimi.  of  such  acreage 
allotment  as  he  determines  will  not  Increase 
the  carryover  of  upland  cotton  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  marketing  year  for  the  next 
succeeding  crop  above  one  million  bales  less 
than  the  carryover  on  the  same  date  one  year 
earlier.  If  the  carryover  on  such  earlier  date 
exceeds  eight  million  bales.  For  the  1965 
crop,  the  Secretary  may,  after  such  hearing 
and  Investigation  as  he  finds  necessary,  an- 
nounce an  export  market  acreage  which  he 
finds  win  not  Increase  the  carryover  of  up- 
land cotton  at  the  beginning  of  the  market- 
ing year  for  the  next  succeeding  crop  above 
one  million  bales  less  than  the  carryover  on 
the  same  date  one  year  earlier.  If  the  carry- 
over on  such  earlier  date  exceeds  eight  mil- 
lion bales.  Such  expcH-t  market  acreage 
shall  be  apportioned  to  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  State  acreage  allotments  estab- 
lished under  section  344  and  apportioned 
by  the  States  to  farms  receiving  allotments 
under  section  344.  pursuant  to  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Secretary,  after  considering 
applications  for  such  acreage  filed  with  the 
county  committee  of  the  county  in  which 
the  farm  Is  located.  The  'export  market 
acreage'  on  any  farm  shall  be  the  number 
of  acres,  not  exceeding  the  maximum  ex- 
port market  acreage  for  the  farm  established 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  by  which  the 
acreage  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm  ex- 
reeds  the  farm  acreage  allotment.  For  pur- 
poses of  sections  345  and  374  of  this  Act  and 
the  provisions  of  any  law  requiring  compli- 
ance with  a  farm  acreage  allotment  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  or 
payments  under  any  farm  program,  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  farms  with  export 
market  acreage  shall  be  the  sum  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  established  under  section 
344  and  the  maximum  export  market  acre- 


age. Export  market  acreage  ahall  be  In  addi- 
tion to  the  county.  State,  and  National  acre- 
age allotments  and  shall  not  be  taken  Into 
account  In  establishing  future  State,  county, 
and  farm  acreage  allotments.  The  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  extra-long- 
staple  cotton  or  to  any  farm  which  receives 
price  support  under  section  103(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 

'■•(b)  The  producers  on  any  farm  on  which 
there  Is  export  market  acreage  or  the  pur- 
chasers of  cotton  produced  thereon  shall,  un- 
der regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary,  fur- 
nish a  bond  or  other  undertaking  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  providing  for  the  exporta- 
tion, without  benefit  of  any  Government 
cotton  export  subsidy  and  within  such  pe- 
riod of  time  as  the  Secretary  may  specify,  of 
a  quantity  of  cotton  produced  on  the  farm 
equal  to  the  average  yield  for  the  farm  mul- 
tiplied by  the  export  market  acreage  as  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Secretary.  The  bond  or  other  undertaking 
given  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  provide 
that,  upon  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  thereof,  the  person  furnishing 
such  bond  or  other  undertaking  shall  be 
liable  for  liquidated  damages  In  an  amount 
which  the  Secretary  determines  and  specifies 
In  such  undertaking  wlU  approximate  the 
amount  payable  on  excess  cotton  under  sec- 
tion 346(a).  The  Secretary  may,  In  lieu  of 
the  furnishing  of  a  bond  or  other  under- 
taking provide  for  the  payment  of  an  amovint 
equal  to  that  which  would  be  payable  as 
liquidated  damages  under  such  bond  or  other 
undertaking.  If  such  bond  or  other  under- 
taking is  not  furnished,  or  if  payment  In  lieu 
thereof  is  not  made  as  provided  herein,  at 
such  time  and  In  the  manner  required  by  reg- 
ulation of  the  Secretary,  or  If  the  acreage 
planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm  exceeds  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  established  under  the 
provisions  of  section  344  by  more  than  the 
maximum  export  market  acreage,  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  shall  be  the  acreage  so  es- 
tablished under  section  344.  Amounts  col- 
lected by  the  Secretary  under  this  section 
shall  be  remitted  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  used  by  the  Corporation  to 
defray  costs  of  encouraging  export  sales  of 
cotton  under  section  203  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956,  as  amended.' 

"(2)  Section  376  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
'This  section  also  shall  be  applicable  to 
liquidated  damages  provided  for  pursuant  to 
section  349  of  this  tltie.' 

"(3)  Sutsection  (f)(8)  of  section  344  of 
the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
language  '75  per  centum  of  the  farm  allot- 
ment for  such  year'  the  following:  'or.  in 
the  case  of  a  farm  which  qualified  for  price 
support  on  the  crop  produced  In  such  year 
under  section  103(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1940,  as  amended,  76  per  centum  of  the 
farm  domestic  allotment  established  under 
section  360  for  such  year,  whichever  Is 
smaller'. 

"(4)  Section  377  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  In  the  first  proviso  after  the  lan- 
guage '75  per  centum  or  more  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  such  year'  the  follow- 
ing: 'or,  in  the  case  of  upland  cotton  on  a 
farm  which  qualified  for  prtce  support  on  the 
crop  produced  In  any  such  year  under  section 
lOS(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended.  76  per  centum  of  the  farm  do- 
mestic allotment  established  under  section 
350  for  any  such  year,  whichever  is  smaller*. 

"(6)  Subsection  (b)(13)(B)  of  section  301 
of  the  Act  is  amended  by  deleting  the  words 
'cotton  or". 

"(6)  Subsection  (b)  (13)  (O)  of  section  301 
of  the  Act  is  amended  by  deleting  ',  cotton.' 
wherever  It  appears. 

"(7)  Subsection  (b)  (13)  of  section  301  of 
the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  subpara- 
graph (G)   new  subparagraphs  as  follows: 

'"(H)  "Normal  yield"  for  any  county, 
for  any  crop  of  cotton,  shall  be  the  average 


yield  per  acre  of  cotton  for  the  county.  ad- 
Justed  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and 
any  significant  changes  In  production  prac- 
tices during  the  five  calendar  years  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  year  in  which  the  na- 
tional marketing  quota  for  such  crop  Is  pro- 
claimed. If  for  any  such  year  the  data  are 
not  available,  or  there  Is  no  actual  yield,  an 
appraised  yield  for  such  year,  determined  In 
accordance  with  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Secretary,  shall  be  used  as  the  actual  yield 
for  such  year. 

"'(I)  "Normal  yield"  for  any  farm,  for  any 
crop  of  cotton,  shall  be  the  average  3rleld  per 
acre  of  cotton  for  the  farm,  adjusted  fcH* 
abnormal  weather  conditions  and  any  sig- 
nificant changes  In  production  practices 
during  the  three  calendar  years  Unmedlately 
preceding  the  year  In  which  such  normal 
jrield  is  determined.  If  for  any  such  year  the 
data  are  not  available,  or  there  Is  no  actual 
3rleld,  then  the  normal  yield  for  the  farm 
shall  be  appraised  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary,  taking  Into  considera- 
tion abnormal  weather  conditions,  the  nor- 
mal yield  for  the  county,  changes  In  produc- 
tion practices,  and  the  yield  in  years  for 
which  data  are  available.' 

"(8)  Subsection  (n)  of  section  344  of  the 
Act  Is  amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of 
such  sul>sectlon  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  'Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines for  any  year  that  because  of  a  natural 
disaster  a  portion  of  the  farm  ootton  acreage 
allotments  in  a  county  cannot  be  timely 
planted  or  replanted  in  such  year,  he  may 
authorize  for  such  year  the  transfer  of  all 
or  a  part  of  the  cotton  acreage  allotment  tor 
any  farm  in  the  county  so  affected  to  another 
farm  in  the  county  or  In  an  adjoining  county 
on  which  one  or  more  of  the  producers  on 
the  farm  from  which  the  transfer  Is  to  be 
made  will  be  engaged  in  the  production  of 
cotton  and  will  share  In  the  proceeds  thereof 
In  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.':  and 

"(B)  by  striking  out  In  the  proviso  In  the 
second  sentence  of  such  subsection  '1963' 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'any  year*. 

"rrrLx  n — wheat 

"Sec.  201.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law — 

"(1)  the  Secretary  shall  not  proclaim  a 
national  marketing  quota  for  the  1965  crop 
of  wheat  and  farm  marketing  quotas  shall 
not  be  In  effect  for  such  crop  of  wheat; 

"(2)  the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  na- 
tional acreage  allotment  for  the  1965  crop  of 
wheat  which  shall  be  the  number  of  acres 
which  the  Secretary  determines  will  make 
available  an  adequate  supply  of  wheat,  but 
shall  not  be  less  than  forty-nine  million  five 
hundred  thousand  acres. 

"Skc.  202.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

"(1)  Section  334(a)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing 'and  less  the  special  acreage  reserve  pro- 
vided for  in  this  subsection'  in  the  first  sen- 
tence after  'in  this  subsection';  by  changing 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  to 
a  colon  and  adding  the  following:  'Provided 
further.  That  in  establishing  State  acreage 
allotments,  the  acreage  seeded  for  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  plus  the  acreage  diverted 
for  1965  for  any  farm  shall  be  the  base  acre- 
age of  wheat  determined  for  the  farm  under 
the  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  for 
determining  farm  wheat  acreage  allotments 
for  such  year.';  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  the  section  the  following: 

"  "There  shall  also  be  made  available,  be- 
ginning with  the  1965  crop,  a  special  acreage 
reserve  of  not  in  excess  of  one  million  acres 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  de- 
sirable for  the  purposes  hereof  which  shall 
be  In  addition  to  the  national  acreage  reserve 
provided  for  in  tills  subsection.    Such  special 
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acreage  rewrve  shall  be  used  to  make  addi- 
tional allotment*  to  counties  on  the  baaU  oi 
the  relaUve  needs  of  counties,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  ror  additional  allotment  to 
make  adjustments  In  the  allotments  on  old 
wheat  farms  (le  .  farms  on  which  wheat  has 
been  seeded  or  regarded  as  seeded  to  one  or 
more   of   the   three   crops   ImmedUtely   pre- 
ceding the  crop  for  which  the  allotment  Is 
established)    on   which   the   ratio  of   wheat 
acreage  allotment  to  cropland  on  the  fann 
is   less   than   one -half   the   average   raUo  of 
wheat  acreage  allotment  to  cropland  on  old 
wheat  farms   In  the  county      Such   adjxist- 
ments  shall  not  provide  an  allotment  for  any 
farm  which  would   result  In  an  allotment- 
cropland  ratio  for  the  farm  in  excess  of  one- 
half  of  such  county  average  ratio  and  the 
total    of   such    adjustments    In    any    county 
shall  not  exceed  the  acreage  made  available 
therefor  In  the  county.    Such  apportionment 
from    the    special    acreage    reserve   shall    be 
made  only  to  counties  where  wheat  Is  a  major 
income- producing    crop,    only    to    farms   on 
which   there  Is  limited  opportunity  for  the 
production  of  an  alternative  Income-produc- 
ing  crop,    and   only   If  an   efficient   farming 
operation  on  the  farm  requires  the  allotment 
of  additional  acreage  from  the  special  acreage 
reserve       For    the    purposes    of   making    ad- 
JustmenU   hereunder   the    cropland   on    the 
farm  shall  not  Include  any  land  developed 
as    cropland    subsequent    to    the    1963    crop 

year.' 

"(2)  Section  334(b)  Is  amended  by  chang- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  thereof  to  a  colon 
and  adding  the  following:  'Provided  further. 
That  In  establishing  county  acreage  allot- 
ments, the  acreage  seeded  for  the  production 
of  wheat  plus  the  acreage  diverted  for  1»«5 
for  any  farm  shall  be  the  base  acreage  of 
wheat  determined  for  the  farm  under  the 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary  for  deter- 
mining farm  wheat  acreage  allotments  for 
such  year.'  _.  ^  ^     . 

"(3)  Section  334(c)  (1)  iB  amended  by  In- 
serting "or  1965"  in  the  third  sentence, 
clauses  (1)  and  (ID.  after  "1958-  w^Jfr^^" 
It  appears,  and  by  Inserting  "except  1965  in 
the  third  sentence,  clause  (lU).  after  the 
language  "any  subsequent  year". 

"(4)  Section  334(g)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing 'except  1965'  In  the  first  sentence  after 
the  language    In  1958  or  thereafter'. 

"(6)  Section  334  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subwc- 

"  '(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
because  of  a  natural  disaster  a  portion  of  the 
farm  wheat  acreage  allotments  In  a  county 
cannot  be  timely  planted  or  replanted,  he 
may  authorize  the  transfer  of  aU  or  a  part 
of  the  wheat  acreage  allotment  for  any  farm 
In  the  county  so  affected  to  another  farm  In 
the   county   or    In   an   adjoining   county   on 
which  one  or  more  of  the  producers  on  the 
farm  from  which  the  transfer  Is  to  be  made 
will  be  engaged  In  the  production  of  wheat 
and   vrtll  share   In   the   proceeds  thereof.  In 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe.     Any  farm  allotment 
transferred   under   this   subsection   shall   be 
deemed    to   be   planted   on    the   farm   from 
which  It  was  transferred  for  the  purposes  of 
acreage  history  credits  under  this  Act.' 

"(6)  Section  336  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  'not  later  than  sixty  days  after  such 
p-oclamatlon  Is  published  In  the  Federal 
Register'  and  substituting  'not  later  than 
August  1  of  the  calendar  year  In  which  such 
national  marketing  quota   Is  proclaimed'. 

"(7)  Section  339(a)(1)  Is  amended,  effec- 
tive only  with  respect  to  the  crops  planted  for 
harvest  In  1964  and  1965.  to  read  as  follows: 
"'(a)(1)  As  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
wheat  marketing  certificates  with  respect  to 
any  farm,  the  producers  on  such  farm  shall 
be  required  to  divert  from  the  producUon  of 
wheat  to  an  approved  conservation  use  an 
acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  equal  to  the 
number  of  acres  determined  by  multiplying 
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the  farm  acreage  allotment  by  the  diversion 
factor,  and  to  participate  In  any  program 
formulated  under  subsecUon  (b)  to  the  ex- 
tent prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Such  di- 
version factor  shaU  be  determined  by  divid- 
ing the  number  of  acres  by  which  the  na- 
tional acreage  allotment  Is  reduced  below 
flity-five  million  acres  by  the  number  of  acres 
in  the  national  acreage  allotment ' 

••(8)  Section  339(b)  U  amended  (1)  by  in- 
serting after  the  first  sentence  the  follow- 
ing: 'Any  producer  who  complies  with  his 
1964  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  and 
with  the  other  requirements  of  the  pwogram 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  payments  under 
the  program  for  the  1964  crop  of  wheat.'; 
and  (2)  by  Inserting  In  the  first  sentence 
•for  wheat  not  accompanied  by  marketing 
certificates'  after  basic  county  support  rate"; 
"(9)  Section  339(h)  U  amended  by  striking 
out  'June  30,  1963'  and  substituting  'June 
30.  1966'. 

"(10)   Section    379b    is    amended    effective 
only  with  respect  to  the  crops  planted  for 
harvest  in  1964  and  1966  to  read  as  follows: 
•  Sec  379b    A  wheat  marketing  allocation 
program  as  provided  in  this  subUUe  shall 
be  in  effect  for  the  marketing  years  for  the 
1964    and    1966    crops.     Whenever    a    wheat 
marketing  allocation  program  Is  In  effect  for 
any  marketing  year  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine ( 1 )  the  wheat  marketing  allocation 
for  such  year  which  shall  be  the  amount  of 
wheat  he  estimates  will  be  used  during  such 
year  for  food  products  for  consumption  in 
the  United  States  and  that  portion  of  the 
amount  of  wheat  which  he  estimates  wUl  be 
exported  In  the  form  of  wheat  or  products 
thereof  during  the  marketing  year  on  which 
the    SecreUry    determines    that    marketing 
certificates  shall  be  Issued  to  producers  in 
order  to  achieve.  Insofar  as  practicable,  the 
price  and  Income  objectives  of  this  subtitle. 
and   (3)    the  naUonal  allocation  percentage 
for  such  year  which  shall  be  the  percentage 
which  the  national  marketing  allocation  Is 
of  the  national  markeUng  quota  proclaimed 
for  the  1964  crop,  lees  the  expected  produc- 
tion  on   the   acreage    allotmenU   for   farm* 
which  will  not  be  in  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of   the   program.     Each   farm 
shall  receive  a  wheat  markeUng  allocation 
for  such  marketing  year  equal  to  the  niun- 
ber  of  bushels  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  acres  in  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment for  wheat  by  the  normal  yield  of  wheat 
for  the  farm  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
and   multiplying   the   resulting   number   of 
busheU  by  the  naUonal  allocaUon  percent- 
age.' 

"(11)  The  second  sentence  of  section  379b. 
effective  with  respect  to  the  crops  planted  for 
harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1966  and  any 
subsequent  year,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•human  consumption  In  the  United  States, 
as  food,  food  products,  and  beverages,  com- 
posed wholly  or  partly  of  wheaf  and  sub- 
sUtuting  food  products  for  consumption  in 
the  United  States'. 

"(12)  Section  37»c(a)  U  amended  by  in- 
serting under  section  379c  (b)  or'  after 
•stored'  In  the  second  sentence;  by  changing 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence 
to  a  comma  and  adding  the  foUowlng:  'and 
If  this  llmlUtlon  operates  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  wheat  marketing  certificates 
which  would  otherwise  be  Issued  with  re- 
spect to  the  farm,  such  reduction  shall  be 
made  first  from  the  amount  of  export  certifi- 
cates which  would  otherwise  be  Issued'; 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  section  the 
following:  'The  Secretary  shall,  in  accord- 
ance with  such  regulation  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, provide  for  the  issuance  of  domestic 
marketing  certificates  for  the  portion  of  the 
wheat  marketing  allocation  representing 
wheat  used  for  food  products  for  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  for  the  issu- 
ance of  export  marketing  certificates  for  the 
portion  of  the  wheat  marketing  allocation 
used  for  exjxirts.' 


'(13)   Section  379c (b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment    Act    of    1938.    as    amended,    U 
amended,  effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
crop  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year 
1965    by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing    'For   purposes  of   this   section,   but 
not  for  purposes  of  diversion  payments  un- 
der   subsection    (b)    of   section    339.   a   pro- 
ducer shall  be  deemed  not  to  have  exceeded 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  If  the 
acreage  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment does  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  and  the  amount  of 
wheat  produced  on  the  acreage  In  excess  of 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  Is  stored  In  ac- 
cordance with  regiilatlons  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary     The  amount  of  wheat  required  to  be 
stored  hereunder  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to 
twice  the  normal  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  es- 
Ubllahed    for    the    farm    multiplied    by    the 
number  of  acres  of  such  crop  of  wheat  on  the 
farm  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
for  such  crop  unless  the  producer.  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  within  the  time  prescribed  there- 
in    establishes    to    the    satisfaction    of    the 
Secretary  the  actual  production  of  such  crop 
of  wheat  on  the  farm.     If  such  actual  pro- 
duction   is   so   established,    the    amount   of 
wheat  required   to  be   stored  shall  be  such 
actual  production  less  the  actual  production 
of  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment  based 
upon  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  entire 
wheat  acreage  on  the  farm:  Provided,  how- 
ever  That  the  amount  of  wheat  required  to 
be    stored    shall    not    be    larger    than    the 
amount  by  which  the  actual  production  so 
established   exceeds    the   normal   production 
of   the   farm    wheat   acreage   allotment.     At 
the  time  and  to  the  extent  of  any  depletion 
In   the  amount  of   wheat   so  stored,  except 
depletion  resulting  from  the  release  of  wheat 
from  storage  on  account  of  underplantlng  or 
underproduction,  as  provided  below  or  deple- 
tion resulting  from  some  cause  beyond  the 
control  of  the  producer,  the  producer  shall 
pay  an  amount  to  the  Secretary  equal  to  one 
and  one-half  times  the  value  of  the  wheat 
marketing  certificates  Issued  with  respect  to 
the  farm  for  the  year  In  which  the  wheat  on 
the  acreage  In  excess  of  the  allotment  was 
produced      Whenever  the  planted  acreage  of 
the  then  current  crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm 
Is  less  than  the  farm  acreage  allotment,  the 
toUl    amount   of   wheat  from  any  previous 
crops  stored  hereunder  or  stored  In  order  to 
avoid  or  postpone  a  marketing  quota  penalty 
shall  be  reduced  by   that  amount  which   Is 
equal  to  the  normal  production  of  the  nimi- 
ber  of  acres  by  which  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment exceed!  the  planted  acreage,  and  when- 
ever the  actual  production  of  the  acreage  of 
wheat  Is  less  than  the  normal  production  of 
the  farm  acreage  allotment,  the  total  amount 
of    wheat    from    any    previous   crops   stored 
hereunder  or  In  order  to  avoid  a  marketing 
quota    penalty    shall    be    reduced    by    that 
amount  which  together  with  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  the  then  current  crop  will  equal 
the  normal  production  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment.' 

"(14)   Section  379c(c)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

•"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  and 
proclaim  for  each  marketing  year  the  face 
value  per  bushel  of  wheat  marketing  certifi- 
cates. The  face  value  per  bushel  of  domes- 
tic certificates  shall  be  the  amount  by  which 
the  level  of  price  support  for  wheat  accom- 
panied by  domestic  certificates  exceeds  the 
level  of  price  support  for  wheat  not  «^com- 
panled  by  certiflcatea  ( noncertlflcate  wheat) . 
and  the  face  value  per  bushel  of  export  cer- 
Uficates  shall  be  the  amount  by  which  the 
level  of  price  support  for  wheat  accompanied 
by  export  certificates  exceeds  the  level  of 
price  support  for  noncertlflcate  wheat.' 

"(15)  Section  379d(a)  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  the  first  and  last  sentences  there- 
from and  (2)  by  striking  from  the  second 
sentence  remaining    by  persons  other  than 
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the  producer  to  whom  such  certificates  are 
Issued'  and  substituting  'by  any  person'. 

"(16)   Section  379d(b)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

'"(b)  During  any  marketing  year  for  which 
a  wheat  marketing  allocation  program  ts  in 
effect,   (1)   all  persons  engaged  in  the  proc- 
essing of   wheat   into  food   products  shall, 
prior  to  marketing  any  such  food  product 
or  removing  such  food  product  for  sale  or 
consumption    acquire    domestic    marketing 
certificates    equivalent    to    the    number    of 
bushels  of  wheat  contained  in  such  product 
and   (11)    all  persons  exporting  wheat  shall, 
prior  to  such  export,  acquire  export  market- 
ing certificates  equivalent  to  the  number  of 
bushels  so  exported.    In  order  to  expand  In- 
ternational trade  in  wheat  and  wheat  flour 
and    promote    equitable    and    stable    prices 
therefor,  the  Commodity  Credit  Ccxporation 
shall,  upon  the  exportation  from  the  United 
States  of  any  wheat  or  wheat  flour,  make  a 
refxind  to  the  exporter  or  allow  him  a  credit 
against  the  amount  payable  by  him  for  mar- 
Kctlng  certificates,  In  such  amount  as   the 
Secretary  determines  will  make  United  States 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  generally  competitive 
In   the    world    market,    avoid    disruption    of 
world  market  prices,   and  fulfill   the  inter- 
national  obligations   of    the   United   States. 
The  Secretary  may  exempt  wheat  exported 
for  donation  abroad  and  other  nonccxiuner- 
clal  exports  of  wheat  and  wheat  processed  for 
use  on  the  farm  where  grown  from  the  re- 
quirements of   this   subsection.     Marketing 
certificates  shall  be  valid  to  cover  only  sales 
or  removals  tor  sale  or  cons\imptlon  or  ex- 
portatlons  made  during  the  marketing  year 
with  respect  to  which  they  are  issued,  and 
after  being  once  used  to  cover  a  sale  or  re- 
moval for  sale  or  consumption  or  export  of 
a  food  product  or  an  export  of  wheat  shall 
be  void  and  shall  be  disposed  of  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary.   Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions  hereof,    the    Secretary   may   require 
marketing  certificates  issued  for  any  market- 
ing year  to  be  acquired  to  cover  sales,  re- 
movals, or  exportatlons  made  on  or  after  the 
date  during  the  calendar  year  in  which  wheat 
harvested  In  such  calendar  year  begins  to  be 
marketed    as   determined    by    the    Secretary 
even  though  such  wheat  is  marketed  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year,  and 
marketing   certificates    for   such   marketing 
year  shall  be  valid  to  cover  sales,  removals, 
or  exportatlons  made  on  or  after  the  date 
so  determined  by  the  Secretary.' 

"(17)  Section  379(d)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  subtitle,  the  term 
"food  products"  means  flour,  semolina,  fa- 
rina, bulgtir.  beverage,  and  any  other  prod- 
uct composed  wholly  or  partly  of  wheat 
which  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be 
a  food  product.' 

"Sbc.  203.  Section  107  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as    follows : 

"  *S«c.  107.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  101  of  this  Act,  beginning  with 
the  1964  crop— 

"  '(1)  Price  support  for  wheat  accompanied 
by  domestic  certificates  shall  be  at  such  level 
not  less  than  65  per  centum  or  more  than 
90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor 
as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate, 
taking  Into  consideration  the  factors  spec- 
tfled  in   section  401(b). 

"  '  (2)  Price  support  for  wheat  accompanied 
by  export  certiflcates  shall  be  at  such  level 
not  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate,  taking  into  consideration  the 
factors  speclfled  in  section  401(b). 

"  '(3)  Price  support  for  wheat  not  accom- 
panied by  marketing  certiflcates  shall  be  at 
such  level,  not  in  excess  of  90  per  cent\un 
of  the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary 
determines  appropriate,  taking  into  consid- 
eration competitive   world  prices  of  wheat. 


the  feeding  value  of  wheat  In  relation  to 
feed  grains,  and  the  level  at  which  price 
support  is  made  available  for  feed  grains. 

"  '(4)  Price  support  shall  be  made  available 
only  to  cooperators;  and.  If  a  commercial 
wheat-producing  area  is  established  for  such 
crop,  price  support  shall  be  made  available 
only  in  the  commercial  wheat-producing 
area. 

"  '(6)  Effective  with  respect  to  crops  plant- 
ed for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1966 
and  any  subsequent  year,  the  Ifvel  of  price 
support  for  any  crop  of  wheat  for  which  a 
national  marketing  quota  is  not  proclaimed 
or  for  which  marketing  quotas  have  been 
disapproved  by  producers  shall  be  as  pro- 
vided In  section  101. 

'"(6)  A  "cooperator"  with  respect  to  any 
crop  of  wheat  produced  on  a  farm  shall  be  a 
producer  who  (1)  does  not  knowingly  exceed 
(A)  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  on 
the  farm  or  (B)  except  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulation  pwescribe,  the  farm  acreage  al- 
lotment for  wheat  on  any  other  farm  on 
which  the  producer  shares  in  the  production 
of  wheat,  and  (11)  complies  with  the  land-use 
requirements  of  section  339  of  the  Agricxil- 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
Effective  with  respect  to  crops  planted  for 
harvest  In  the  calendar  year  1966  and  any 
subsequent  year,  If  marketing  quotas  are  not 
In  effect  for  the  crop  of  wheat,  a  "cooperator" 
with  respect  to  any  crop  of  wheat  produced 
on  a  farm  shall  be  a  producer  who  does  not 
knowingly  exceed  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
for  wheat.  No  producer  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  exceeded  a  farm  acreage  allotment  tor 
wheat  if  the  entire  amount  of  the  farm 
nfiarketing  excess  is  delivered  to  the  Secretary 
or  stored  in  acc<xdance  v^lth  applicable  regu- 
lations to  avoid  or  postpone  pajrment  of  the 
penalty,  but  the  producer  shall  not  be  eligible 
to  receive  price  support  on  such  marketing 
excess.  No  producer  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
exceeded  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
wheat  on  any  other  farm,  if  such  farm  is 
exempt  from  the  farm  marketing  quota  for 
such  crop  under  section  336.  No  producer 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  a  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  wheat  If  the  produc- 
tion on  the  acreage  In  excess  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  Is  stored  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  379c  (b),  but  the  pro- 
ducer'shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive  price 
support  on  the  wheat  so  stored.' 

"Sec.  204.  Section  407  of  the  AgrlcvUtviral 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended,  effec- 
tive only  with  respect  to  the  marketliig  years 
beginning  in  the  calendar  years  1964  and 
1966,  by  striking  the  second  proviso  from  the 
third  sentence,  and  substituting  :  'Provided 
further.  That  If  a  wheat  marketing  allocation 
program  is  In  effect,  the  current  support 
price  for  wheat  shall  be  the  support  price  for 
wheat  not  accompanied  by  marketing  certifl- 
cates.' 

"Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  'An  Act  to 
encourage  Increased  consumption  of  cotton, 
to  maintain  the  Income  of  cotton  and  wheat 
producers,  to  provide  a  voluntary  market- 
ing certlflcate  program  for  the  1964  and  1965 
crop  of  wheat,  and  for  other  piupoees.' 

Mr.  COOLEY  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  Senate  amendments).  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  further  reading  of  the  Senate 
amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  am  I 
to  understand  this  request  to  be.   not 


to  send  this  bill  to  conference,  but  that 
the  entire  membership  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  unanimous  consent 
agree  to  the  bill  as  it  was  enacted  in 
the  other  body,  including  a  measure  that 
has  never  been  considered  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  understanding 
of  the  Chair  is  that  the  unanimous  con- 
sent request  is  as  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  Speaker  for  his  information  in  that 
regard.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  SPEAKER.    Objection  is  heard. 


AUTHORIZING  DEFENSE  PROCURE- 
MENT 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
9637)  to  authorize  appropriations  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1965  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalu- 
ation for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  In 
lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objectlwi  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONTIRENCE  REPORT  (H.  REPT.  NO.  1213) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HH. 
9637)  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
fiscal  year  1965  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation,  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes,  hav- 
ing met  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nvmibered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  and  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following:  "91,345,045,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  and  in  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  foUowlng:  "$1,378,060,000";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nimibered  3 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  and  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  "$3,140,000,000,  of  which  amount 
$62,000,000  Is  available  only  for  development 
of  advanced  manned  strategic  aircraft";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
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Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Ita  dl««greeement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUowa: 
Strike  out  the  matter  propoeed  to  be  stricken 
out  and  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following:  '■»8O0.316,0OO";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

CABL  VtKSOW. 

Mxlth*  Pbkb, 
SaMxm.  8.  SraATTOW. 
jimBT  Corzlah. 
OraQ.  PncB, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

RicHABD  B.  Buaanx, 
John  C.  emttma. 
Brvun  Stminoton, 
IjIVXBITT  Saltowstail. 
Masoakkt    Cms*    Smith, 
ByL5. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statucznt 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.B.  9637)  to  authorlre 
appropriations  during  fiscal  year  1966  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval 
vessels  and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment m  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  rec- 
ommended In  the  accompanying  conference 
report: 

BACKGBOnND 

Procurement  unchanged 
H  R.  9637  Is  divided  Into  two  general  areas 
of  authorisation:  Procurement  and  reeearch. 
development,  test,  and  evaluation.  The  Sen- 
ate and  Hoxise  versions  of  the  procurement 
portion  of  the  bill  are  identical  and  there- 
fore were  not  modified  or  In  any  way  affected 
by  the  conference  between  the  two  Houses. 
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the  procedure  outlined  above,  the  Senate  re- 
duced the  budget  request  by  $145,160,000 
(as    against    the    House    net    reduction    of 

•370 .&  million). 

MMRBM 

In  the  case  of  the  Air  Force,  the  Senate  In 
addlUon  selected  the  mobile  medium  range 
ballistic  missile  (MMRBM)  for  specific  treat- 
ment and   increased  the  House  $35   mlUlon 
cut  in  thU  program  to  $70  million,  leaving 
$40  million  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  this  weapon  system.     It 
should   be   pointed   out  also   that   the   $40 
million    remaining    In    the    Senate    version 
of  the  bill  was  limited  In  its  use.  according 
to  the  Senate  report,  to  "the  continued  de- 
velopment of   the  stellar   Inertlal   guidance 
system."     No  such  restriction  appeared  In 
the    Hoxise    report. 
The  House  recedes. 

Manned  interceptor 
The  House  added  $63  million  to  the  bill 
for  the  follow-on  bomber  and  $40  million 
for  the  manned  Interceptor.  The  Senate 
added  only  the  $52  million  for  the  bomber 
The  House  recedes  with  respect  to  the  $40 
million  for  the  manned  Interceptor. 


Changes  in  RJ3.T.  A  S 
In  the  area  of  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation,  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions varied  not  only  In  amounts  of  author- 
IzaUon  granted  but  also  In  the  method  of 
reduction.  Both  of  these  differences  will  be 
discussed  In  this  statement. 

The  conferees  believe  that  for  a  full  under- 
standing of  this  statement  and  the  agree- 
mento  reached  by  the  conferees.  It  Is  neces- 
sary that  these  differences  In  amounts  and 
approach  to  the  reductions  made  should  be 
outlined. 

As  the  bill  was  submitted  to  the  Conscress. 
It  totaled  $17,185,300,000.  With  respect  to 
the  amount  of  authority  granted,  the  House 
committee.  In  Its  first  action,  reduced  this 
figure  by  $362.5  million  By  a  second  ac- 
tion, the  addition  to  the  bill  of  $52  million 
for  the  follow-on  bomber  and  $40  million 
for  the  Interceptor,  there  was  effected  a  net 
reduction  of  $370.6  million. 

With  respect  to  the  approach  of  the  House. 
It  should  be  realized  that  the  House  lowered 
the  budget  request  by  specific  reductions  In 
budget  activities  The  reduction  In  each  of 
these  budget  activities  was  In  turn  made 
up  of  even  more  detailed  reductions  In  the 
line  items,  or  some  of  them,  which  are  the 
constituent  elements  of  the  budget  activity. 
The  House  report  indicated  the  reductions 
only  as  reductions  In  budget  activities  al- 
though both  the  committee  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  were  In  mutual  under- 
standing and  agreement  with  respect  to  the 
line  Items  which  together  made  up  the  In- 
dividual  budget  activity. 

Senate  approach 
The  Senate  sought  to  achieve  the  same  gen- 
eral end  by  a  3-percent  reduction  In  re- 
eearch, development,  teat,  and  evaluation 
authority  with  respect  to  the  Army.  Navy, 
Air  Foree   and   Defense    agencies.     Through 


amiocaAMiNO 
Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  were  In 
agreement  befcwe  conference  that  the  re- 
ductions made  by  each  of  them  were  not  In- 
tended to  preclude  such  reprogramlng  as 
might  be  established  as  necessary  during 
the  fiscal  year. 

The  conferees  concluded  the  conference 
agreeing  that  the  reductions  should  bf  im- 
ported as  lump-sum  reductions  for  each  De- 
partment and  the  Defense  agencies.  The 
Department  of  Defense  U  to  be  allowed 
the  flexibility  of  distributing  the  reducUons 
according  to  the  Departments  own  priority 
list  with  the  exception  of  the  MMRBM  pro- 
KTain  of  the  Air'  Force.  However,  the  con- 
ferees agreed  that  a  proportionate  amount 
of  the  overall  reduction  should  be  applied 
to  "Budget  activity  8— programwlde  man- 
agement and  support." 

AKMT 

The  House  reduced  the  amount  requested 
for  Army  RX>.T.  &  E.  by  $63  million.  The 
Senate  reduced  $41,910,000  from  the  amount 
requested.  The  conferees  agreed  that  the 
reduction  should  be  $61,956,000.  Thus,  the 
amount  authorized  for  Army  RDT.  &  E.  Is 
$1,345,046,000. 

MATT 

The  House  reduced  $121,500,000  from  the 
amount  requested  for  Navy  RX).T.  &  E.  The 
Senate  reduced  the  amount  requested  by 
$43  530  000.  The  conferees  agreed  that  the 
reduction  should  be  $73,940,000.  Thus,  the 
amount  authorized  for  Navy  R.D.T.  &  E.  Is 
$1,378,060,000. 

AiB  roacx 
The  House  reduced  $157  mlUlon  from  the 
amount  requested,  and  then  added  on  $52 
mlUlon  for  the  follow-on  bomber  and  $40 
million  for  the  improved  manned  Intercep- 
tor for  a  net  reduction  of  $68  million.  The 
Senate  reduced  the  Air  Force  RDT.  &  E.  by 
$96,150,000.  and  specified  that  $70  million  of 
that  reduction  should  be  taken  from  the 
mobile  medium  range  ballistic  missile 
(MMRBM)  program.  The  Senate  action 
contemplated  that  the  $40  million  remaining 
for  the  MMRBM  should  be  applied  to  "the 
continued  development  of  the  stellar  Inertlal 
guidance  system." 

The  Senate  added  the  $63  million  for  the 
follow-on  bomber,  specifying  that  "the  ad- 
ditional amount  provided  was  available  only 
for  thU  purpose."  but  deleted  $40  million  for 
the  improved  manned  Interceptor.  The 
House  recedes  on  the  $40  million  for  the 
manned  Interceptor  and  agrees  to  accept  the 
limited  authority  for  the  follow-on  bomber. 
The  net  reduction  to  Air  Force  RD.T.  &  E. 
made  by  the  Senate  U  $44,150,000.    The  con- 


ferees agreed  that  the  net  reduction  should 
be  $66  million.  Thus,  the  amount  author- 
ized for  the  Air  Force  RUT.  *  E.  U 
$3,140,000,000. 

DKfXNSI  AGKNCIXS 

The  House  reduced  $33  million  from  the 
amount  requested  for  RDT.  &  E.  by  the 
defense  agencies.  The  Senate  reduced  $16.- 
670  000  from  the  amount  requested.  The 
conferees  agreed  that  the  reduction  should 
be  $18,785,000.  Thus  $500,315,000  Is  author- 
ized for  RX).T.  &  E.  for  defense  agencies. 

SUMMABT 

The  bill  as  presented  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President  totaled  $17,185,300,000  (of 
which  $6,572,000,000  was  RDT.  &  E.).  The 
bin  as  It  passed  the  House  totaled  $16,914.- 
800.000  (Of  which  $6,301,500,000  was  RD.T. 
&  E  )  The  bin  as  It  passed  the  Senate  to- 
taled $17,040,140,000  (of  which  $6,436,840,000 
was  RD.T.  A  E.). 

The  bill  as  agreed  to  In  conference  totals 
$16,976,620,000  (of  which  $6,363,320,000  Is 
RD  T   it  B.) 

Since  the  only  matters  In  conference  were 
those  relating  to  the  RD.T.  &  E.  portion  of 
the  bill,  the  following  figures  relate  equally 
to  the  total  bUl  and  the  RD.T.  6t  E.  portion 

of  It: 

The  agreement  arrived  at  by  the  conferees 
Is  $61,820,000  more  than  the  bill  as  It  passed 
the  House,  $63,530,000  less  than  the  bill  as  It 
passed  the  Senate,  and  Is  $308,680,000  below 
the  bin  as  It  was  presented  to  the  Congress 
by  the  President. 

Ca«l  Vn»80H. 
MxLviN  Paicx, 
Saiiuxl  S.  Steattow, 

JxrrXXT   COHKLAK, 

Ona  O.  PnuE, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


Mr.  VINSON  (Interrupting  reading  ol 
the  report  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House) .  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  conference  report  has 
been  printed.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
dispense  with  the  further  reading  of 
the  statement  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  VINSON.    Mr.   Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  Is  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  9637,  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation for  the  procurement  of  aircraft, 
mlssUes  and  naval  vessels  and  for  re- 
search and  development  carried  on  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  procurement, 
for  the  three  services,  of  2.755  aircraft. 
35.212  missiles.  53  ships,  and  the  conver- 
sion of  7  ships. 

The  procurement  of  the  biU.  as  agreed 
to  in  conference,  totals  $10,613,300,000 
and  the  R.  ti  D.  portion  of  the  bill  totals 
$6  363  320,000— or  a  grand  total  ol  $io^ 
97'6.620.000  for  the  whole  bill  as  agreed 
to  In  conference. 

This  bill  passed  the  House  on  Feb- 
ruary 20  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

In  Just  a  moment.  I  am  going  to  t«u 
in  some  detail  just  what  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees  agreed  on  for  the  Army. 
Navy.  Air  Force,  and  the  defense  wen- 
cles  Prior  to  that,  however.  I  would  like 
to  briefly  summarize  what  has  happened 
to  me  money  authority  in  this  bill  from 
the  time  It  was  presented  to  the  Congress. 
It  should  be  understood  at  the  outset 
that  the  bin  is  actually  divided  into  two 


portions.  First,  the  procurement  por- 
tion and  second,  the  research  and  de- 
velopment portion. 

The  Senate  left  the  House  version  of 
the  procurement  portion  of  the  bill  In- 
tact and  therefore  the  conferees  did  not 
in  any  way  deal  with  the  number  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  or  naval  vessels  to  be  pro- 
cured for  fiscal  year  1965.  We  were  In 
complete  agreement  with  respect  to  this. 
The  only  thing  that  was  the  subject  of 
the  conference  was  the  research  and 
development  portion,  and  the  difference 
here  between  the  House  and  Senate  bills 
was  only  $125  million — or  less  than  2 
percent  of  the  research  and  development 
portion  of  the  bill.  As  regards  the  total 
bill,  the  amount  In  conference  was  only 
seventy-three  onc-hvmdredths  of  1  per- 
cent. 

Now.  here  Is  the  history  of  the  bill 
from  the  time  It  was  presented  by  the 
President: 

The  bill  as  presented  to  the  Congress 
by  the  President  totaled  $17.185,300,- 
000 — of  which  $6,301,500,000  was  re- 
search and  development.  This  $16.9 
passed  the  House  totaled  $16,914,800,- 
000 — of  which  $6,301,500,000  was  re- 
search and  development.  This  $16.9 
million  was  $270.5  million  less  than  the 
bill  as  submitted  by  the  President. 

The  bill  as  It  passed  the  Senate  totaled 
$17.040,140,000 — of  which  $6,426,840,000 
was  research  and  development.  This 
was  $145.1  million  less  than  the  bill  as 
submitted  by  the  President. 

The  bill  as  agreed  to  In  conference 
totals  $16.976,620.000— of  which  $6,363.- 
320,000  Is  ref«earch  and  development. 
This  conferer  e  figure  Is  $208.7  million 
less  than  the  bill  as  submitted  by  the 
President. 

So.  as  I  have  said,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  House  was 
only  about  $125  million  or  seventy-three 
one-hundredths  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
bilL 

Now.  since  the  only  matters  in  con- 
ference were  those  relating  to  the  re- 
search and  development  portion  of  the 
bill,  the  following  flgiires  relate  equally 
to  the  total  bill  and  the  research  and 
development  portion  of  it: 

The  agreement  arrived  at  by  the  con- 
ferees is  $61,820,000  more  than  the  bill 
as  it  passed  the  House,  $63,520,000  less 
than  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate, 
and  Is  $208,680,000  below  the  bill  as  it 
was  presented  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President. 

ASltT 

The  House  reduced  the  amount  re- 
quested for  Army  research  and  develop- 
ment by  $62  million.  The  Senate  re- 
duced $41,910,000  from  the  amount  re- 
quested. The  conferees  agreed  that  the 
reduction  should  be  $51,955,000.  Thus, 
the  amount  authorized  for  Army  re- 
search and  development  is  $1,345,045,000. 

NAVT 

The  House  reduced  $121,500,000  from 
the  amount  requested  for  Navy  research 
and  development.  The  Senate  reduced 
the  amount  requested  by  $43,530,000. 
The  conferees  agrMd  that  the  reduction 
should  be  $72,940,000.  Thus,  the  amount 
authorized  for  Navy  research  and  devel- 
opment is  $1,378,060,000. 
CX— 


Am  roacx 

The  House  reduced  $157  million  from 
the  amount  requested,  and  then  added 
on  $52  million  for  the  follow-on  bomber 
and  $40  million  for  the  improved 
.manned  interceptor,  for  a  net  reduction 
of  $65  million.  The  Senate  reduced  the 
Air  Force  research  and  development  by 
$96,150,000.  and  specified  that  $70  mil- 
lion of  that  reduction  should  be  taken 
from  the  mobile  medium  range  ballistic 
missile — MMRBM — program.  The  Sen- 
ate action  contemplated  that  the  $40 
million  remaining  for  the  MMRBM 
should  be  applied  to  "the  continued  de- 
velopment of  the  stellar  inertlal  guid- 
ance system." 

The  Senate  added  the  $52  million  for 
the  follow-on  bomber,  specifying  that 
"the  additional  amount  provided  was 
available  only  for  this  purpose."  but  de- 
leted $40  million  for  the  improved 
manned  interceptor.  The  House  recedes 
on  the  $40  million  for  the  manned  in- 
terceptor and  agrees  to  accept  the  limited 
authority  for  the  follow-on  bomber. 

The  net  reduction  to  Air  Force  re- 
search and  development  made  by  the 
Senate  is  $44,150,000.  The  conferees 
agreed  that  the  net  reduction  should  be 
$65  million.  Thus,  the  amount  author- 
ized for  the  Air  Force  research  and  de- 
velopment is  $3,140  million. 

DKTKNSX  AGKNCIXS 

The  House  reduced  $22  million  from 
the  amoimt  requested  for  research  and 
development  by  the  defense  agencies. 
The  Senate  reduced  $15,570,000  from  the 
amount  requested.  The  conferees  agreed 
that  the  reduction  should  be  $18,785,000. 
Thus  $400,215,000  is  authorized  for  re- 
search and  development  for  defense 
agencies. 

I  want  to  draw  particular  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  agreed  with  the 
House  that  there  should  be  $52  million 
added  to  the  bill  for  the  follow-on  bomb- 
er. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senate  put 
this  language  in  its  version  of  the  bill. 
This  is  how  the  bill  will  now  read : 

For  the  Air  Force,  $3,160,860,000,  of  which 
amount  $53,000,000  Is  available  only  tar  de- 
velopment of  advanced  manned  strategic 
aircraft. 

The  House  bill  did  not  have  this  spe- 
cific language  but  the  House  conferees 
were  glad  to  agree  with  the  Senate  that 
this  specific  allocation  of  authority 
should  be  made  right  on  the  face  of  the 
bill. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  also  that  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  found  them- 
selves in  agreement  with  respect  to  the 
mobile  medium  range  ballistic  missile — 
called  the  MMRBM.  The  House  had  cut 
this  by  $35  million.  The  Senate  cut  it 
another  $35  million  for  a  total  of  $70 
million.  The  Senate  also  stated  in  its 
report — as  I  have  mentioned  l)efore — 
that  the  remaining  $40  million  In  re- 
search and  development  funds  should  be 
applied  to  "the  continued  development 
of  the  stellar  inertlal  guidance  system." 

CONCLUSION 

Now.  let  me  summarize  briefly.  When 
we  went  Into  conference  on  last  Thurs- 
day, there  was  a  difference  between  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill  of 
about  $125  million.    We  were  fortunate 


in  being  able  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable 
and  sound  agreement  that  the  House 
should  recede  with  respect  to  $61.8  mil- 
lion and  the  Senate  should  recede  with 
respect  to  $63.5  million. 

Now.  if  we  had  accepted  the  Senate 
action  on  the  bill,  the  bill  would  be  over 
$63  million  larger  than  as  it  came  out  of 
conference  and  as  it  is  before  you  today 

I  think  the  House  conferees  did  a  good 
Job  in  saving  this  $63.5  million  and  I 
think  the  bill  is  a  tighter,  sounder  one 
than  we  had  before. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  my  statement  and 
I  urge  that  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
9637  be  agreed  to  unanimously. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  voted  for  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  when  it  was  approved  by  the 
House  several  weeks  ago. 

I  was  concerned  at  that  time  with  some 
of  the  reductions  in  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  it  is  a  better 
investment  to  put  more  money  into  re- 
search and  development  than  it  is.  for 
example,  an  oversupply  of  personnel  in 
certain  categories  at  the  present  time. 

I  note,  according  to  the  version  that 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  read,  there 
has  been  the  net  effect  of  an  increase  in 
the  authorization  reflected  by  the  con- 
ference report  than  that  in  the  basic 
authorization  bill  that  passed  the  House. 
In  this  respect.  I  iw>rove  of  this  action. 
I  favor  a  greater  leeway  or  even  a  greater 
possibility  of  mipropriatlons  for  research 
and  development. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  Is  concerned 
about  these  reductions  in  the  research 
and  development  area? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned about  it.  For  that  reason,  I  feel 
that  the  bill  is  a  better  bill  than  It  was 
when  it  left  the  House. 

Mr.  FORD.  If  the  gentleman  will  jrield 
further,  what  is  the  chairman's  reaction 
to  the  action  taken  in  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  MMRBM? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  agree  thoroughly  with 
the  position  that  the  Senate  took  with 
reference  to  that  matter.  The  sum  of 
$40  million  is  still  available  for  the  guid- 
ance system  of  the  MMRBM.  We  cut  it 
down  by  $35  million  in  the  House.  The 
Senate  cut  it  $70  million.  We  agreed  to 
the  Senate  reduction  of  $70  million.  We 
still  have  $40  million  for  the  guidance 
system  in  research  and  development. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  net  effect  of  that  may 
well  be — as  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  knows — that  the  produc- 
tion or  procurement  of  the  MMRBM. 
other  than  for  the  stellar  inertlal  guid- 
ance system,  may  well  be  curtailed  or 
eliminated  completely. 

Mr.  VINSON.  That  may  be  correct  for 
programs  outside  of  the  guidance  system 
phase  of  the  research. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  somewhat  apprehen- 
sive about  that  action,  inasmuch  as  we 
have  had  testimony  from  General  Taylor. 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  also  from 
General  LeMay,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force  and  other  members  of  the 
Chiefs  indicating  their  strong  support 
for  the  MMRBM. 
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Relative  to  that  testimony  what  la  the 
comment  of  the  gentleman?  ,.  „„„ 

Mr  VINSON.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 
and  I  say  that  I  consider  the  conference 
action  to  be  sound. 

Mr  PRICE.    Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the  gen- 

'"'^''w^lof^.    I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr  PRICE.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  'rom  Michigan  that 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  or 
wWch  the  genUeman  from  Wlsconslii 
IMr  Laird)  is  one  of  the  ranking  mi- 
nority members,  reduced  the  aPProprla- 
Uon  for  MMRBM  by  $100  million  last 

^^r  FORD.  The  action  taken  last  year 
did  not  result  In  the  cancellation  of  the 
procurement  program.  There  had  been 
slippages  the  year  before  of  a  very  sub- 
stantUl  amount.  In  view  of  those  pro- 
giim  delays  they  did  not  utilize  the  f  imc^ 
made  available  in  fiscal  y»r  19«3. 
Therefore,  in  view  of  those  serious  slip- 
pages the  Defense  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations made  the  reductions  below 
the  President's  budget.  Further  upward 
adjustments  were  made  by  the  Senate 
and  final  figure  was  adequate  to  carry 
on  a  sizable  research  and  development 
program  In  fiscal  year  1964. 

Mr  PRICE.  That  is  true  only  because 
the  Senate  restored  a  great  amount  of 
tWs  money.  I  would  like  to  explain  to 
the  gentieman  the  position  of  the  con- 
ferees. In  any  event,  whether  the  Sen- 
ate receded  and  concurred  or  we  receded 
and  concurred  In  their  position.  It  would 
require  the  Defense  Department  to  come 
back  to  the  Congress  for  reprogramlng 
Just  as  It  will  now. 

Mr  FORD  On  the  point  the  gentie- 
man from  Illinois  Just  made.  Is  it  possible 
under  tiie  language  of  the  bill  before  us 
today  and  as  reflected  In  the  conference 
report  for  the  MMRBM  to  go  over  and 
above  the  stellar  Inertlal  guidance  system 
and  continue  as  a  total  program  under 
the  reprogramlng  procedure? 

Mr.  PRICE.  Under  the  reprogramlng 
procedure,  yes.  , 

Mr.  FORD  I  think  that  Is  a  very  fa- 
vorable action  on  the  part  of  the  author- 
izing committee  for  providing  the  tech- 
nique or  procedure  which  permits  repro- 
gramlng even  though  on  the  surface  and 
by  the  language  of  the  conference  re- 
port the  program  seems  to  have  been 
canceled  out.  I  appreciate  the  very 
straightforward  ar^swer  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  It  permits  repro- 
gramlng then,  to  void  this  action  if  It  can 
be  Justified. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man. 

Mr  GROSS.  Perhaps  the  gentleman 
gave  the  fig\ire.  but  If  he  did.  It  escaped 
me  How  does  this  $16,978,620,000  com- 
pare with  the  authorization  bill  for  last 

year? 

Mr  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield  so  that  I  may  answer 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  VINSON.    I  yield  to  the  gentle - 

Mr  PRICE.  This  Is  about  $1,300  mll- 
Uon  less  than  the  authorization  for  last 
year. 
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Mr  GROSS.     It  is  $1,300  million  less? 

Mr  VINSON.  That  is  correct.  I 
thank  the  gentieman  from  nilnois. 

Mr.  PRICE.     That  Is  right. 

Mr  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  VINSON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  genUeman 
from  Dlinols  [Mr.  ArindsI. 

Mr  ARENDS  Mr  Speaker,  the 
chairman  has  rather  fully  explained  what 
the  House  conferees  did  in  meeting  with 
the  Senate  conferees.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, informs  me  he  is  going  to  ask  for 
a  rollcall  vote  and  I  imagine  the  House 
wUl  almost  unanimously  adopt  this  con- 
ference report.  I  shall  vote  for  tiie  con- 
ference report— there  la  no  other  alter- 
native at  this  particular  time.  The  Sen- 
ate has  already  adopted  the  conference 
report  so  tiie  House  should  do  likewise. 

Someone  asked  me  a  moment  ago  why 
I  did  not  sign  the  conference  report  along 
with  other  members  of  the  conference 
committee  on  the  Republican  side  I 
would  like  to  explain  my  position  to  the 

House.  .     «       4 

First  let  me  say  that  after  the  Senate 
adopted  the  bill  a  request  was  made  of 
our  committee  that  we  accept  the  Senate 
position  on  the  bUl  In  Its  entirety  and 
not  even  bother  to  go  to  conference.     I 
violently  objected  to  that  procedure.    I 
did  so  for  the  very  simple  reason  that 
this  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
our  committee  Uiat  we  took  up  a  study 
of  miUtary   research  and  development. 
We  sometime  ago.  set  up  a  special  sub- 
committee to  study  the  military  research 
and  development  part  of  the  bill  and  we 
likewise  set  up  a  staff  to  assist  in  Uie 
study  of  this  particular  matter.    And  I 
want  to  say  to  their  credit,  this  subcom- 
mittee did  a  good  Job.    Not  only  did  Uiey 
spend  days,  but  they  spent  weeks  going 
through  every  line  item  on  research  and 
development  for  the  military. 

It  may  well  be  that  in  some  instances 
they  cut  it  too  much  and  In  others  they 
may  not  have  cut  enough.    But.  finally, 
they  came  before  our  committee  with 
their  report  and  convinced  our  full  com- 
mittee  that   there   could   be   a   certain 
number  of  reductions  In  amount  of  ap- 
proximately  $270  milUon.     When  pre- 
sented to  our  full  committee,  the  com- 
mittee  agreed   to   it   and   it   was   then 
brought  to  the  House  floor  for  action 
and    was   passed   almost   unanimously. 
Then  to  my  surprise,  our  chairman  sug- 
gested that  we  not  even  bother  to  go  to 
conference  and  it  was  further  suggested 
that  we  take  all  Senate  provisions  of  the 
bUl  and  let  it  go  at  that.    To  this  I  ob- 
jected    Finally,  we  agreed  to  go  to  con- 
ference and  I  am  glad  we  did  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  although  the  proce- 
dure followed  was  not  to  my  liking,  the 
end  result  is  that  we  did.  by  going  to  con- 
ference save  approximately  $64  million 
more  than  what  was  originally  planned. 
The  end  result  is  pretty  much  of  a  split 
between   the    Senate   position    and   the 
House  position  on  research -and -develop- 
ment funds.   In  other  words,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  part  of  a  loaf  is  better  than 
nothing  at  all.    But  the  principle  that 
I  was  concerned  about  was  the  principle 
of  whether  or  not  our  special  committee 
and  whether  our  staff  had  done  a  good 
job  on  this  matter  of  a  detailed  study  of 


the  research  and  development  for  the 
mlllUry.  I  think  they  did.  I  wanted  to 
protect  our  subcommittee  and  «tafl  be- 
cause if  we  are  going  to  have  that  kind 
of  study  and  survey  by  our  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  hold  out  our 
recommendations  on  the  basis  of  what 
we  consider  to  be  appropriate,  then  I 
think  the  least  we  can  do.  as  members 
of  our  committee,  is  to  stand  up  agalr^t 
the  Senate  conferees  and  argue  strongly 
for  our  House  position.  ,»,-«. 

Mr  Speaker,  for  these  reasons  I  have 
mentioned.  I  took  the  position  that  I  did 
and.  therefore,  would  not  sign  the  con- 
ference report. 

As  to  this  question  of  dollars,  there  was 
littie  under  the  circumstances  that  could 
be  done  We  could  possibly  have  cut 
some  more  in  the  way  of  further  reduc- 
Uons  had  we  stood  pat  as  House 
conferees  and  this  we  did  not  do.  So 
while  I  am  not  happy  about  this  situ- 
ation and  what  was  done  by  way  of  pro- 
cedure within  our  committee  and  what 
we  did  In  conference  with  the  Senate, 
nevertheless  we  must  adopt  this  confer- 
ence report.    It  Is  the  best  we  can  do  at 

this  time. 

Mr  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  genUeman 
from  New  York   (Mr.  BecmrI. 

Mr  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  time  from  my  good  chairman. 
I  wish  to  reiterate  exactly  what  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Cwn- 
mittee  on  Armed  Services  said  to  the 
House  on  the  matter  of  the  conference 
and  what  took  place. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  get  the  figures 
correct  The  total  cut  in  research  and 
development  was  $362  mUUon.  We  then 
added.  In  the  committee  action.  $52  mil- 
lion for  the  foUow-on  bomber  and  $40 
mUllon  for  the  maimed  interceptor, 
making  a  total  of  $92  mllUon,  thus  re- 
ducing the  total  cut  from  $382  to  $270 
million.    These  figures  are  important. 

There  is  one  Item  I  wish  to  comment 
on  I  may  stand  alone,  among  the 
membership  of  the  Armed  Servicea  Com- 
mittee. ,,,, 

I  disagree  with  the  cut  of  $40  mUUon 
for  the  definition  phase  of  the  manned 
interceptor.  I  beUeve  It  la  tragic  to  cut 
this  money  out  of  the  budget.  I  think 
the  money  should  be  provided. 

Despite  all  of  the  announcements 
about  the  A-11,  we  have  no  real  informa- 
tion on  It.  We  do  not  know  where  we 
sUnd  with  that  plane. 

For  the  record.  I  wish  to  read  from 
the  hearings  for  the  Information  of 
Members  present  the  statements  made 
by  General  LeMay  on  pages  7477-7478 
in  respect  to  the  need  for  the  definition 
phase  of  the  manned  Interceptor  and  the 
$40  miUlon  requested.  This  was  testi- 
mony given  on  February  6.  1964: 


Mr  Beckxs.  Now.  let  me  ask  you  thU  quea- 
tton  General :  Ha«  this  matter  of  the  bomb- 
era  and  interceptors  been  thoroughly  dl»- 
cuaaed  In  the  overall  defense  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs? 

General  LkMat    Tea;  it  has. 

Mr.  Bbckkb.  And  what  are  their  feelings, 
have  they  made  any  determination? 

General  LxMat.  The  Joint  Chief  a  have  aaid 
we  muat  go  ahead  with  the  IMI. 

Meaning  the  manned  Interceptor. 
Mr.  Bacxnt.  With  the  bomber. 


General  LSMat.  The  Joint  Chiefs  said  we 
ahould  go  ahead  with  the  bomber.  How- 
ever, the  Chairman  qualified  hla  atatement 
to  some  extent,  that  he  would  not  buy  tbe 
long  leadtlme  Items,  but  he  would  go  into 
Juat  the  program  definition  phase. 

Mr.  Beckks.  Now,  this  Is  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs? 

General  LiAiAT.  Yea.  air. 

Mr.  BscKxa.  I  was  talking  about  the  Joint 
Chiefs.  Army.  Navy.  Air  Ptorce. 

General  LkMat.  The  Joint  Chiefs  shared 
my  view  that  we  must  go  ahead. 

Mr.  BacKxa.  They  share  your  views  Irre- 
spective of  the  Chairman;  the  Chairman  has 
a  modification  In  here? 

General  LkMat.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Bbckkb.  What  about  the  Interceptors? 

General  LzMat.  We  all.  Including  the 
Chairman,  agreed  on  the  Interceptors. 

I  said  at  that  time  to  the  chairman, 
"I  do  not  know  what  we  are  waiting  for. 
We  should  put  this  in  an  amendment  to 
the  bill."  The  chairman  of  the  full 
Ccxnmlttee  on  Armed  Services  agreed. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
that  despite  the  aruiouncements  made 
about  the  A-11.  we  know  little  about  it. 

On  February  8,  only  a  few  days  before 
the  announcement  was  made  by  the 
President.  General  LeMay  for  the  Chair- 
man and  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  testified  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
that  they  needed  the  manned  intercep- 
tor and  needed  It  badly  and  needed  the 
$40  million  for  definition  phase. 

I  say  that  if  there  Is  any  mistake  In- 
volved in  the  bill,  if  there  is  any  mistake 
in  regard  to  procurement,  we  are  making 
the  greatest  mistake — a  tragic  mistake — 
by  not  Including  $40  million  for  the  defi- 
nition phase  of  the  manned  interceptor. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  genUeman 
frtHn  Vermont  [Mr.  STArroRDl. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Stafford]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
not  oppose  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  9637  although  I  did 
not  sign  the  conference  report.  I  am 
glad  that  the  conference  agreed  upon 
recommendations  which  will  save  the 
taxpayers  of  our  country  $63,520,000 
more  than  would  have  been  the  case  had 
the  House  simply  receded  and  accepted 
the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  other  body. 
Total  reductions  in  H.R.  9637  aggregate 
$209,040,000  under  the  conference  report. 

I  wish  the  cuts  might  have  been 
greater.  I  am  convinced  they  could  have 
been  larger  without  prejudice  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  Nation. 

The  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, upon  which  it  is  my  privilege  to 
serve,  spent  months  in  item-by-item  re- 
view of  the  research  and  development 
program  of  the  component  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Our  study 
resulted  in  our  recommending  cuts  in 
the  $6^  billion  program  for  RD.T.  k 
E.  that  the  administration  requested, 
totaling  $362,500,000.  The  full  commit- 
tee accepted  our  line  Item  reductions. 


although  It  added,  over  the  objectioiis  of 
several  members.  Including  this  one, 
some  $92  million  for  development  of  two 
new  aircraft  types  not  requested  before 
the  subcommitte. 

The  full  House  adopted  the  bill  as  It 
came  from  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee with  reductions  below  administra- 
tion requests  totaling  $270,500,000  based 
upon  the  careful  line  item  reductions  I 
have  described. 

I  regret  that  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  this  bill  has  seen 
fit  to.  in  effect,  simply  split  the  dlflerence 
between  the  two  Houses  without  a  closer 
examination  of  the  detailed  factors  in- 
volved. 

However,  I  shall  vote  to  adopt  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  correcUy  under- 
stand that  there  will  be  a  rollcall  on  the 
question  of  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  doubt  very  seriously 
whether  the  genUeman  has  correct  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  DAY 
The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  District  of 
Columbia  day.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
McMillan],  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  FOR 
SHRINE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  888)  to  authorize  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  promulgate  special  regulations  for 
the  period  of  the  91st  annual  session  of 
the  Imperial  Council,  Ancient  Arabic 
Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine 
for  North  America,  to  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington. District  of  Columbia,  in  July  1965, 
to  authorize  the  granting  of  certain  per- 
mits to  "Imperial  Shrine  Convention. 
1965.  Incorporated."  on  the  occasion  of 
such  sessions,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  considered  in  the  House  as 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
period  of  the  ninety- first  annual  session  of 
the  Imperial  Council.  Ancient  Arabic  Order 
of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  for 
North  America,  to  be  held  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  from  July  13  to  July  16,  1965,  both 
dates  Inclusive,  the  Conunicsloners  are  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  all  reasonable 


regvilatlons  necessary  to  secure  the  preserva- 
tion of  public  order  and  protection  of  life, 
health,  and  property;  to  make  special  reg- 
ulations respecting  the  standing,  movement, 
and  operation  of  vehicles  of  whatever  char- 
acter or  kind  during  said  period;  and  to 
grant  under  such  conditions  as  they  may  im- 
pose, special  llcenaea  to  peddlers  and  vendors 
for  the  privilege  of  selling  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  In  such  places  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  to  charge  such  fees  for  such 
prlvUege.  as  they  may  deem  proper. 
Sbc.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  thLs  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Commlrsloners"  means  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  their  designated  agent  or  agents; 

(b)  The  term  "corporation"  means  the 
"Imperial  Shrine  Convention.  1966.  Incor- 
porated," or  Its  designated  agent  or  agents; 

(c)  The  term  "meeting"  means  the 
ninety-first  annual  session  of  the  Imperial 
Council,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine  for  North  America, 
to  be  held  in  the  District  of  Colximbia  on 
July  13.  14.  and  16,  1966; 

(d)  The  term  "pertod"  or  "meeting 
period"  means  the  ten-day  period  beginning 
July  8.  1966.  and  ending  July  17.  1966.  both 
dates  Inclusive: 

(e)  The  term  "Secretary  of  Defense- 
means  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  desig- 
nated agent  or  agents;  and 

(f)  The  term  "Secretary  of  the  Interior" 
means  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  his 
designated   agent  or  agents. 

Sic.  S.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, payable  in  like  manner  as  other  ap- 
propriations fCM"  the  expenses  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sioners to  provide  additional  municipal  serv- 
ices in  said  District  dxiring  the  meeting 
period,  including  employment  of  personal 
services  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
and  classification  laws;  travel  expenses  of 
enforcement  personnel  from  other  jurisdic- 
tions; hire  of  means  of  transportation;  meals 
for  police  and  firemen:  construction,  rent, 
maintenance,  and  expenses  incident  to  the 
operation  of  temporary  public  comfort  sta- 
tions, first-aid  stations,  and  information 
booths:  and  other  Incidental  expenses  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Commissioners. 

Szc.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with 
the  approval  of  such  officer  as  may  exercise 
Jurisdiction  over  any  of  the  Federal  reserva- 
tions CH-  grounds  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
is  authorized  to  grant  to  the  corjxsratlon 
permits  for  the  use  of  such  reservations  or 
grounds  during  the  meeting  period.  Includ- 
ing a  reasonable  time  prior  and  subsequent 
thereto;  and  the  Conunissloners  are  au- 
thorized to  grant  like  permits  for  the  use  of 
public  space  under  their  Jurisdiction.  Each 
such  permit  shall  be  subject  to  such  restric- 
tions, terms,  and  conditions  as  may  be  im- 
posed by  the  grantor  of  such  permit.  With 
respect  to  public  space,  no  reviewing  stand 
or  any  stand  or  structure  for  the  sale  of 
goods,  wares,  merchandise,  food,  or  drink 
shall  be  built  on  any  sidewalk,  street,  park, 
reservation,  or  other  pubUc  grounds  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  except  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  corporation,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or 
the  Commissioners,  as  the  case  may  be.  de- 
pending on  the  location  of  such  stand  or 
structure.  The  reservation,  ground,  or  pub- 
lic space  occupied  by  any  such  Etand  or 
structure  shall,  within  ten  days  after  the  end 
of  the  meeting  period,  be  restored  to  its 
previous  condition.  The  corporation  shall 
Indemnify  and  save  harmless  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  appropriate  agency  or 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  against 
any  loss  or  damage  to  such  property  and 
against  any  liability  arising  from  the  use  of 
such  property,  either  by  the  corporation  or  a 
licensee  of  the  corporation. 

Sbc.  5.  The  Conunissloners  are  authorized 
to  permit  the  corporation  to  install  suitable 
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overhead  conductors  and  Install  suitable 
lighting  or  other  electrical  facilities,  with 
adequate  supports,  tor  lUumlnaUon  or  other 
purposes.  If  It  should  be  necessary  to  place 
wires  for  Illuminating  or  other  purposes  over 
any  park,  reservation,  or  highway  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  such  placing  of  wires 
and  their  removal  shall  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  official  In  charge  of  said  park, 
reservation,  or  highway  Such  conductors 
with  their  supports  shall  be  removed  within 
five  days  after  the  end  of  the  meeting  period. 
The  Commissioners,  or  such  other  officials 
as  may  have  Jurisdiction  In  the  premises, 
shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Joint 
resolution,  take  needful  precaution  for  the 
protection  of  the  public,  and  Insure  that  the 
pavement  of  any  street,  sidewalk,  avenue, 
or  alley  which  Is  disturbed  or  damaged  la 
restored  to  its  previous  condition.  No  ex- 
pense or  damage  from  the  Installation,  opera- 
tion, or  removal  of  said  temporary  overhead 
conductors  or  said  Illumination  or  other 
electrical  facilities  shall  be  Incurred  by  the 
United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  corporation  shall  Indemnify  and 
save  harmless  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  appropriate  agency  or  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  against  any  loss  or  dam- 
age and  against  liability  whatsoever  arising 
from  any  act  of  the  corporation  or  any  agent, 
licensee,  servant,  or  employee  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

Sac.  6.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  au- 
thorized to  lend  to  the  corporation  such  hos- 
pital tents,  smaller  tents,  camp  appliances, 
hospital     furniture,     ensigns,     flags,     am- 
bulances, drivers,  stretchers,  and  Red  Cross 
flags  and  poles  (except  battle  flags)   as  may 
be  spared  without  detriment  to  the  public 
service,    and    under    such   conditions    as   he 
may  prescribe     Such  loan  shall  be  returned 
within  five  days  after  the  end  of  the  meeting 
period,     the     corporation     shall     Indemnify 
the  Government  for  any  loss  or  damage  to 
any  such  property,  and  no  expense  shall  be 
Incurred  by  the  United  States  Government 
for   the  delivery,  return,  rehabilitation,  re- 
placement, or  operation  of  such  equipment. 
The  corporation  shall  give  a  good  and  s\iffi- 
clent  bond  for  the  safe  return  of  such  prop- 
erty In  good  order  and  condition,  and  the 
whole  without  expense  to  the  United  States. 
See.  7.  The  Commissioners,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  corporation  are  au- 
thorized     to      permit      electric      lighting, 
telegraph,     telephone,     radio     broadcasting, 
and  television  companies  to  extend  overhead 
wires  to  such  points  along  and  across  the 
line  of  any  parade  as  shall  be  deemed  con- 
venient   for    use    In    connection    with    such 
parade  and  other  meeting  pxirposea.     Such 
wires    shall    be    removed    within    ten    days 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  period. 
Skc    8    The  regulations  and   licenses  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  shall  be  In  full  force 
and  effect  only  during  the  meeting  period, 
but  the  expiration  of  said  period  shall  not 
prevent  the  arrest  or  trial  of  any  person  for 
any  violation  of  such  regulations  committed 
during  the  time  they  were  In  force  and  effect 
Such  regulations  shall  be  published  In  one 
or  more  of  the  dally  newspapers  published  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  no  penalty  pre- 
scribed for  the  violation  of  any  such  regula- 
tion shall  be  enforced  until  Ave  days  after 
such  publication.     Any  person  violating  any 
regulation  promulgated  by  the  Commission- 
ers under  the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be 
flned  not  more  than  •  100  or  Imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  thirty  days     Each  and  every 
day  a  violation  of  any  such  regulation  exists 
shall  constitute  a  separate  offense,  and  the 
penalty   prescribed    shall    be   applicable    to 
each  such  separate  offense. 

8»c.  9.  Whenever  any  provision  of  this 
Act  requires  tbe  corporation  to  Indemnify 
and  save  harmless  the  District  of  Colimibla 
and  the  Federal  Government  or  any  agency 
thereof  against  loss,  damage,  or  liability 
arising  out  of  the  acU  of  the  corporaUon  or 
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Its  licensee,  or  to  give  bond  to  an  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  guaranteeing  the 
safe  return  of  property  belonging  to  such 
agency,  the  requirements  of  any  such  provi- 
sion shall  be  deemed  satisfied  upon  the  sub- 
mission by  the  corporation  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Colxmibla  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  behalf  of  the  sev- 
eral agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  of 
an  Insurance  jxjllcy  or  bond,  or  both  an 
Insurance  policy  and  bond.  In  such  amount 
or  amounts  and  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions,  as  the  said  officials  In  their  dis- 
cretion approve  as  being  necessary  to  protect 
the  Interests  of  the  respective  governmenu. 

Skc.  10  Nothing  conUlned  In  this  Act 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  United  States 
Capitol  Buildings  or  Grounds  or  other  prop- 
erties under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Congress 
or  any  committee,  commission,  or  officer 
thereof. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  3.  line  13.  after  the  word  "per- 
sonnel" Insert  ",  Including  sanitarians.". 

On  page  3.  line  13.  strike  "police  and 
flremen"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "police, 
firemen,  and  other  municipal  employees". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
a^eed  to. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  resolution,  as  set  forth  in 
the  House  Report  (H.  Rept.  1221),  is  to 
authorize  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
missioners and  certain  Federal  officers  to 
undertake  such  actions  as  may  be  neces- 
sary in  connection  with  the  91st  annual 
meeting  of  the  Imperial  Council,  Ancient 
Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine  of  North  America,  to  be  held  in 
Washington  in  July  1965. 

This  resolution  is  nearly  identical  to 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Congress 
on  July  25.  1958  (72  Stat.  412),  for  the 
Middle  Atlantic  Shrine  Association 
meeting  of  APONMS.  which  was  held  in 
the  District  in  September  of  that  year, 
and  also  the  act  In  connection  with  the 
American  Legion  Convention  of  1954 
(68  Stat.  743).  It  is  patterned  substan- 
tially also  after  the  Presidential  Inau- 
gural Ceremonies  Act  of  1956  (70  Stat. 
1049). 

The  main  provisions  of  this  resolution 
are  as  follows : 

First.  The  Commissioners  are  author- 
ized and  directed  to  make  regulations  to 
preserve  peace  and  order,  specially  regu- 
late traflflc.  and  issue  special  licenses  to 
peddlers  and  vendors,  such  regulations 
to  be  effective  during  the  period  of  the 
meeting,  defined  by  the  resolution  as  the 
period  of  July  13  through  July  15.  1965. 
Second.  Appropriations  are  author- 
ized to  pay  the  cost  of  providing  addi- 
tional mimlcipal  services  and  to  pay  for 
other  muiUcipal  expenses  connected  with 
the  meeting,  estimated  at  $216,000. 

Third.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Commissioners  are  authorized  to 
grant  permits  for  the  use  of  public  space 
under  their  respective  Jurisdictions,  sub- 
ject to  certain  limitations  Imposed  by 
the  resolution. 

Fourth.  The  Commissioners  are  au- 
thorized to  permit  the  installation  of 
temporary  electrical  facilities  of  all 
kinds,  also  subject  to  certain  limitations 
impoeed  by  the  resolution. 

Fifth.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  au- 
thorized to  lend  certain  equipment  be- 


longing to  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
be  used  In  connection  with  providing  for 
the  well-being  of  the  expected  crowds, 
also  subject  to  limitations  imposed  by  the 
resolution. 

Sixth.  The  temporary  placing  of  wires 
along  and  across  the  line  of  any  parade 
for  use  by  electric  lighting  and  com- 
munications concerns  Is  authorized. 

Seventh.  The  effective  period  of  the 
regulations  authorized  to  be  adopted  and 
a  penalty  for  their  violation  are  pre- 
scribed. 

Eighth.  The  resolution  requires  the 
corporation  to  Indemnify  and  save  harm- 
less the  District  of  Columbia  and  Fed- 
eral Government  against  loss,  damage,  or 
liability,  and  provides  that  such  require- 
ments shall  be  satisfied  by  the  corpora- 
Uons  submitting  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioners  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  an  insurance  policy 
or  a  bond,  or  both,  in  such  amounts  and 
subject  to  such  terms  as  these  oCBclals 
may  deem  adequate  to  protect  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  respective  governments. 

Ninth.  Finally,  the  resolution  specifi- 
cally exempts  from  its  provisions  the 
US.  Capitol  Buildings  and  Grounds,  and 
other  property  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Congress. 

A  public  hearing  on  this  resolution 
was  conducted  by  Subcommittee  No.  4 
on  January  24.  1964,  at  which  time  your 
committee  was  informed  that  this  im- 
perial session  Is  held  annually  In  various 
cities  all  over  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Mexico,  and  that  the  convention 
proposed  to  be  held  in  Washington  In 
1965  win  bring  some  150.000  delegates  to 
the  city.  Two  parades  are  planned,  one 
at  night  and  one  in  the  day.  which  It  Is 
believed  will  attract  more  than  1  million 
viewers.  The  committee  was  informed 
that  this  affair  may  be  expected  to  result 
in  the  spending  of  some  $15  to  $20  mil- 
lion in  the  city. 

Conventions  of  this  magnitude  pre- 
sent special  problems:  The  handling  of 
large  crowds,  erection  of  reviewing 
stands  for  the  parades,  the  need  for  spe- 
cial traffic  regulation  and  for  rules  and 
regulations  incident  to  bringing  special 
police  ofBcers  in  from  out  of  town,  and 
so  forth.  This  resolution  is  designed, 
therefore,  to  provide  the  necessary  au-  " 
thorlty  to  allow  certain  Federal  officials 
and  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  cooperate  fully  with  the 
Shrine  officials  in  making  this  forthcom- 
ing Shrine  convention  in  Washington  a 
pleasant,  safe,  and  memorial  event. 

This  legislation  has  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
author  of  H.R.  5990  is  unavoidably  de- 
tained and  cannot  be  here  today.  He 
is  also  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
that  held  the  hearings  and  that  heard 
the  testimony  on  this  bill.  Therefore. 
I  will  pass  this  bill  over. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  HtjddlestonI  to  call 
up  the  bills  from  his  subcwnmittee. 


SICK  LEAVE  BENEFITS  FOR  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  POLICE  AND 
FIREMEN 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill 
(H.R.  10215)  relating  to  sick  leave  bene- 
fits for  ofiBcers  and  members  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  force  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Fire  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  United  States 
Park  Police  force,  and  the  White  House 
Police  force,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
■«Ri) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama? 
There  wsis  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemltled.  That  on 
and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  the 
sick  leave  provisions  of  the  Annual  and  Sick 
Leave  Act  of  1961  (65  Stat.  679)  shall,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  In  this  Act,  be  appli- 
cable to  officers  and  members  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  force  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  United  States  Park  Police 
force,  and  the  White  House  Police  force. 

8»c.  2.  Each  officer  and  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Fire  Department  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla  (other  than  officers  and 
employees  of  the  flreflghtlng  division),  the 
United  States  Park  Police  force,  or  the  Wblte 
House  Police  force  so  employed  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  shall  be  credited  with 
an  initial  sick  leave  balance,  which  shall  be 
computed  as  follows:  The  total  length  at 
service  In  terms  of  years,  months,  and  days 
shall  be  determined  and  for  each  full  year  of 
such  service,  such  officer  or  member  shall  be 
credited  with  five  days  of  sick  leave;  any 
period  erf  such  service  amounting  to  less  than 
one  full  year  shaU  be  divided  Into  biweekly 
pay  periods  and  for  each  such  full  biweekly 
pay  period,  such  officer  or  member  shall  be 
credited  with  sick  leave  In  the  amount  of  five 
twenty-sixths  at  a  day.  but  no  credit  shall 
be  given  for  any  remaining  portion  of  such 
total  service  amounting  to  less  than  one  full 
biweekly  pay  period.  In  any  case  in  which 
the  total  amount  of  such  sick  leave  so  com- 
puted contains  a  fraction  of  a  day,  such  total 
amount  shall  be  rounded  to  the  next  highest 
full  day.  The  maximum  number  of  days  of 
sick  leave  so  credited  to  any  such  officer  or 
member  under  this  section  shall  be  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  da3rB. 

8«c.  3.  Bach  officer  or  member  of  the  Flre- 
flghtlng Division  of  the  Fire  Department  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  so  employed  on  the 
effective  date  of  thU  Act  shall  be  credited 
with  an  liUtlal  sick  leave  balance  which 
shaU  be  computed  as  follows:  The  total 
length  of  service  In  terms  of  years,  months, 
and  days  shall  be  determined  and  for  each 
full  year  of  such  service,  such  crfBcer  or  mem- 
ber shall  be  credited  with  four  days  of  sick 
leave;  any  period  of  such  service  amounting 
to  less  than  one  full  year  shall  be  divided 
Into  biweekly  pay  periods  and  for  each  full 
biweekly  pay  period,  such  officer  or  member 
shall  be  credited  with  sick  leave  In  the 
amount  of  four  twenty-sixths  of  a  day.  but 
no  crvdlt  shall  be  given  for  any  remaining 
portion  of  such  service  amounting  to  less 
than  one  full  biweekly  pay  period.  In  any 
case  In  whl^  the  total  amount  of  such  sick 
leave  so  computed  contains  a  fraction  of  a 
day.  such  toUl  amount  shall  be  ro\mded  to 
the  next  highest  fvUl  day.  The  maximum 
number  of  days  of  sick  leave  so  credited  to 
any  such  c^cer  or  member  under  this  section 
gbJdl  be  one  hundred  and  sixteen  days. 


S«c.  4.  Pot  the  purpose  of  computing  the 
Initial  sick  leave  balance  as  authorized  in 
sections  2  and  3  of  this  Act.  the  term  "serv- 
ice" as  used  in  such  sections  shall  Include 
(1)  periods  of  employment  as  an  officer  or 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Colvunbla,  the  United 
States  Park  Police  fcwce.  and  the  White  House 
Police  force,  and  (2)  all  other  periods  of 
employment  iinder  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  under  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  (Including  any  cor- 
porations wholly  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
United  States) .  but  In  no  case  shall  any  such 
periods  of  employment  for  which  sick  leave 
accrual  benefits  were  not  provided  or  periods 
of  military  service  be  Included  In  the  com- 
putation of  such  initial  sick  leave  balance. 

Sac.  6.  (a)  No  sick  leave  shall  be  charged 
to  the  account  of  any  officer  or  member  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force  or  the  Fire 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
the  United  States  Ptwk  Police  force  or  the 
White  House  Police  torct  for  periods  of  ab- 
sence due  to  Injtuy  or  Illness  resulting  from 
the  performance  of  duty. 

(b)  The  determlnaUon  of  whether  an  in- 
jury or  disease  resulted  from  the  perform- 
ance of  duty  shall  be  made  pursuant  to 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  officers 
and  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  and  the  Fire  Department  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasxuy  for  the  White  House  Police  force 
and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the 
United  States  Park  Police  force. 

Si!C.  6.  (a)  Section  202(b)(3)  of  the  An- 
nual and  Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951.  as  amended 
(6  U.S.C.  2061  (b)  (3) ) ,  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Section  204(a)  of  such  Act,  as 
amended  (6  U.S.C.  2063(a)),  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "except  that  sick  leave  with  pay 
shall  accrue  to  each  crfllcer  and  member  of 
the  Flreflghtlng  Division  of  the  Fire  Depcirt- 
ment  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the 
basis  of  two-flfths  of  a  day  for  each  full  bi- 
weekly pay  period." 

(c)  Section  204(c)  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
(6  U.S.C.  2063(c)),  is  amended  by  striking 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"except  that  not  to  exceed  twenty-four  days 
of  sick  leave  may  be  advanced  to  each  officer 
and  member  of  the  Flreflghtlng  Division  of 
the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia." 

(d)  Section  206(e)  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
(6  U.S.C.  2064(e)),  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"except  that  whenever  a  former  officer  or 
member  receiving  a  retirement  annuity  as 
provided  under  the  Policemen  and  Firemen's 
Retirement  and  Disability  Act,  as  amended. 
Is  reemployed  In  any  position  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  his  sick  leave  balance 
shall  not  be  recredlted  to  his  account  upon 
such  subsequent  reemployment." 

(e)  Section  7  erf  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  fix  the  salaries  of  officers  and  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  the  United 
States  Park  Police  force,  and  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  (Columbia",  approved 
May  27.  1924  (43  Stat.  174),  as  amended 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-207) ,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

(f)  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  prescribe  the  area  within 
which  officers  and  members  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  force  and  the  Fire  Department 
of  the  District  of  (Columbia  may  reside",  ap- 
proved July  25,  1966  (70  Stat.  647;  D.C.  Code, 
sec.  4-409a),  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  three  sentences  thereof. 

Sxc.  7.  (a)  The  second  ptovgrsph  under 
the  heading  "voa  MxntcM^>UTAx  poucs"  In 


the  Act  of  March  3.  1807  (29  SUt.  877;  D.C. 
Code,  sec.  4-179) ,  is  repealed. 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  the  first  para- 
graph under  the  heading  "rtm  thx  rax  de- 
PAiTunrr"  in  the  Act  of  March  3.  1897  (29 
Stat.  677;  D.C.  Code.  sec.  4-408) ,  Is  repealed. 

SK.  8.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
flrst  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins 
after  January  1.  1904. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill,  as  set  forth  in  the 
House  report  (H.  Rept.  1220) .  is  to  ex- 
tend to  officers  and  members  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire  Depart- 
ments, the  White  House  Police  force,  and 
the  VS.  Park  Pobce  force,  the  sick  leave 
benefits  accorded  civilian  employees  of 
the  Federal   and   District  of  Columbia 
Governments  by  placing  these  members 
imder  the  provision  of  the  Aimual  and 
Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951 .  as  amended.   The 
poUce  and  flremen  are  already  covered 
by  the  annual  leave  provisions  of  that 
act.    Under  present  law  and  regulations, 
the  officers  and  members  of  these  police 
and  fire  forces  are  permitted  as  many 
as  30  days  of  sick  leave  in  any  1  year, 
which  must  include  leave  for  illness  or 
injury  incurred  in  the  performance  of 
duty.    In  addition,  they  are  entitled  to 
further  leave  of  absence  with  pay  in 
cases  of  Incapacitation  occurring  In  the 
line  of  duty.  If  their  30-day  allowance  of 
sick  leave  has  been  exhausted.    How- 
ever, In  no  case  may  any  unused  portion 
of  the  30-day  sick  leave  allowance  be 
accumulated  or  carried  over  from  year 
to   year,   as   is  permitted  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  and  District  of 
Columbia    Oovemments.    As    a    result, 
officers  and  members  of  these  forces  are 
sometimes  obliged  to  use  annual  leave, 
or  to  request  leave  without  pay,  for  ab- 
sences due  to  Illness  or  injury  not  result- 
ing  from   performance   of    duty,   even 
though  their  allotment  of  30  days  of  sick 
leave  may  have  been  utilized  for  illness 
or  injury  incurred  in  line  of  duty. 

By  reason  of  the  fact  that  policemen 
and  flremen  have  not  been  permitted  to 
carry  forward  any  accumulated  balance 
of  sick  leave  from  year  to  year,  and  also 
because  under  this  bill  the  annual  allot- 
ment of  sick  leave  would  be  reduced  from 
30  days  per  year  to  13  days  per  year — or 
the  equivalent,  in  the  case  of  personnel 
of  the  Flreflghtlng  Division  of  the  Dis- 
trict  of   Columbia   Plre    Etepartment — 
H.R.    10215    would    provide    an    Initial 
credit  of  sick  leave  balance  to  these  offi- 
cers and  members,  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  legislation,  based  upon  his 
length    of    service    and    commensurate 
with  the  amount  of  sick  leave  which  it 
Is  estimated  he  would  have  accumulated 
had  he  been  covered  by  the  sick  leave 
provision  of  the  Annual  and  Sick  Leave 
Act  of  1951  from  the  Initial  date  of  his 
employment.    A  maximum  limit  of  145 
days  Is  placed  upon  this  Initial  accumu- 
lated sick  leave,  in  all  cases.    This  flgure 
was  derived  from  the  fact  that  prior  to 
January  6,  1952,  the  effective  date  of  the 
Annual  and  Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951.  em- 
ployees covered  by  its  predecessor  act 
were  permitted  to  carry  not  more  than 
90  days  of  accumulated  sick  leave  bal- 
ance.   This  period  of  90  days  as  of  the 
above-named    effective    date,    plus    an 
average  flgure  of  6  days  per  year  since 
that  date,  makes  a  total  of  145  days. 
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This  computation  takes  into  considera- 
Uon  the  5-day  workweek  for  the  various 
police  forces  and  for  the  Plre  Depart- 
ment—except for  the  Pireflghting  Divi- 
sion of  the  latter. 

Because  officers  and  members  of  the 
PireflghUng  Division  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Fire  Department  are  currently 
on  a  4-day  workweek,  the  maximum  ini- 
tial accumulated  balance  of  sick  leave 
which  the  bill  would  provide  for  these 
members  is  116  days,  which  wiU  give 
them  the  same  number  of  weeks  of  sick 
leave  as  is  provided  for  other  officers  and 
members,  whose  maximum  would  be  145 

days. 

Length-of-service  data  supplied  by 
the  Police  and  Fire  Departments  indi- 
cate that  the  initial  sick  leave  balance 
which  would  be  granted  to  officers  and 
members  by  this  bill  would  be  distrib- 
uted as  follows:  approximately  2.102 
officers  and  members,  or  52  percent  of 
the  personnel  involved,  would  receive 
an  initial  balance  of  10  weeks  or  less; 
1  260  or  31  percent,  would  be  given  an 
initial  balance  of  10  to  20  weeks:  and 
667,  or  17  percent,  would  receive  a  bal- 
ance of  20  to  29  weeks. 

All  provisions  in  this  bill  pertaining 
solely  to  members  of  the  Pireflghting 
Division  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Plre 
Department,  as  the  provision  with  re- 
spect to  the  formula  for  determining  the 
number  of  days  of  sick  leave  allowable 
for  each  full  biweekly  pay  period,  and 
also  that  providing  for  a  specified  num- 
ber of  days  of  sick  leave  which  may  be 
advanced  under  certain  circumstances. 
are  based  upon  this  same  consideration 
of    these    employees'    4-day    workweek. 
Under  this  arrangement,  all  officers  and 
members  covered  by  the  bill  wiU.  over 
a  period  of  a  year,  be  afforded  equitable 
treatment  in  the  number  of  workweeks 
of  sick  leave. 

Your  committee  is  informed  that  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  will  put  the  sick 
leave  policies  of  these  police  and  fire 
forces  in  line  with  the  general  practice 
with  respect  to  such  leave  for  policemen 
and  firemen  in  other  local  jurisdictions. 
At  a  public  hearing  held  by  Subcom- 
mittee No.  5  on  February  28.  1964.  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of   Columbia   expressed   their    approval 
of  the  present  language  of  this  bill,  as 
did    spokesmen    from    the    District    of 
Columbia  Personnel  Office  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Finance  Office.     Also, 
representatives  of  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Department,  the  EMstrict  of  Colum- 
bia Plre  Department,   and   the  White 
House  Police   force  testified  that  they 
are  in  accord  with  the  purposes  of  this 
bill.   The  U.S.  Treasury  Department  also 
favors  the  enactment  of  this  proposed 
legislation. 

The  reported  bill.  H.R.  10215.  Is  a  re- 
draft of  Hil.  9383  on  which  hearings 
were  held,  and  embodies  clarifying  and 
other  amendments  to  HJi.  9383  which 
were  recommended  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioners  and  by  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  BroyhuxI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RBCoaJ>. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr     BROYHILL    of    Virginia.      Mr. 
Speaker.  H.R.  10215  is  intended  to  afford 
officers  and  members  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Fire  Departments, 
the  White  House  Police  force,  and  the 
U.S.  Park  Police  force  substantially  the 
same  sick  leave  benefits  accorded  civilian 
employees  of  the  Federal  and  District  of 
Columbia  governments  by   the   Annual 
and  Sick  Leave  act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
by  amending  this  and  other  existing  acts 
to  provide  this  benefit. 

Present  law  and  regulations  provide 
that  uniformed  policemen  and  firemen 
In  the  District  are  allowed  30  days  of  sick 
leave  per  year,  to  be  used  for  illness  or 
injury  received  either  in  line  of  duty  or 
while  off  duty.    In  the  event  of  illness 
or  Injury  Incurred  In  line  of  duty,  how- 
ever, sick  leave  may  be  extended  beyond 
this  limit  of  30  days.     However,  no  part 
of  this  30  days  of  sick  leave  which  may 
remain  unused  and  to  a  member's  credit 
at  the  end  of  a  year  may  be  carried  over 
or  accumulated  for  use  in  future  years. 
This  is  in  contrast  to  the  practice  with 
respect  to  civil  service  employees,  who 
may  accumulate  sick  leave  without  lim- 
itation.    As  a  result  of  the  above-men- 
tioned limitations,  officers  and  members 
of  these  forces  have  found  it  necessary  in 
many  cases  to  utilize  annual  leave  for 
illnesses  and  Injuries  not  incurred  in  line 
of  duty,  and  even  in  some  cases  to  re- 
quest leave  without  pay  when  their  sick 
leave    and    annual    leave    have    been 
exhausted. 

A  recent  and  typical  example  of 
such  a  situation  is  the  case  of  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Chief  Raymond  C 
Roberts,  a  veteran  of  more  than  37  years 
of  service  with  the  Department.  Last 
September.  Chief  Roberts  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  break  a  leg  while  off  duty.  He 
was  hospitalized  until  last  February  22. 
and  has  not  yet  recovered  sufficiently  to 
return  to  duty.  As  a  result  of  this  ac- 
cident, he  was  obliged  to  use  all  his  sick 
leave  for  both  1963  and  1964.  most  of  his 
annual  leave  for  1963.  and  Is  currently 
using  his  annual  leave  for  1964. 

In  December  of  last  year,  another 
member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Plre 
Department  had  been  forced  to  use  all 
his  sick  and  armual  leave  for  1963  and 
was  placed  on  a  status  of  leave  without 
pay.  With  no  Income,  he  was  assisted 
financially  by  a  collection  taken  up  from 
among  his  fellow  workers. 

In  addition  to  placing  the  policemen 
and  firemen  of  the  District  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Annual  and  Sick  Leave 
Act  of  1951,  which  applies  to  all  civilian 
employees  of  the  Federal  and  District  of 
Columbia  Governments.  H.R.  10215  will 
also  give  each  such  officer  and  member 
an  inlUal  credit  of  sick  leave,  computed 
by  a  formula  based  upon  length  of  serv- 
ice, as  compensation  for  the  fact  that 
they  have  not  been  allowed  In  past  years 
to  accumulate  any  unused  sick  leave. 
Also,  members  of  these  forces  will  no 
longer  be  required  to  use  sick  leave  in 
connection  with  illnesses  or  Injuries  in- 
curred In  line  of  duty. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  of- 
ficers and  members  of  the  Pireflghting 


Division  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire 
Department  will  accrue  10.4  days  of  sick 
leave  per  year,  and  will  be  permitted  a 
maximum  initial  balance  of  sick  leave 
not  to  exceed  116  days,  while  all  other 
personnel  covered  by  the  bill  will  accrue 
13  days  per  year  with  a  maximum  initial 
leave  balance  of  145  days.  The  men  in 
the  Pireflghting  Division  presently  work 
only  a  4-day  week,  and  thus  the  above- 
mentioned  differences  are  necessary  in 
order  to  provide  all  officers  and  members 
with  the  same  number  of  workweeks  of 
sick  leave  per  year. 

This  bill  will  become  effective  as  of 
January  5.  1964.  which  is  the  first  day 
of  the  first  pay  period  of  the  1964  leave 


year. 

I  feel  strongly  that  in  view  of  the  ex- 
tremely hazardous  duty  required  of  these 
policemen  and  firemen,  they  are  richly 
deserving  of  the  sick  leave  benefits  which 
this  bill  would  afford  th°m,  and  I  urge 
the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMEND     ACT    REGULATING    PRAC- 
TICE OF  PODIATRY 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R. 
9962)    to  amend  the   act   entitled  "An 
act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  podiatry 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  approved 
May  23,  1918.  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  foUows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in  Congress  assembled.  That  aec- 
tlon  6  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate 
the  practice  of  podiatry  In  the  District  of 
Columbia",  approved  May  33.  1918  (40  Stat. 
860).  as  amended  (aec.  2-706.  D.C.  Code.  19«1 
edition ) ,  l«  amended  by  designating  the  flrst 
paragraph  as  subsection  (a),  by  redesignat- 
ing the  second  and  third  paragraphs  as  sub- 
sections   (b)    and    (c).   respectively,   and   by 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  second  paragraph, 
redesignated   herein  as  subsection    (b).  the 
following:  "The  Board  of  Podiatry  Examiners 
may,  In  Its  discretion,  waive  both  the  writ- 
ten and  oral  tests  or  either  such  test  and 
accept  In  lieu  thereof  the  satUfactory  com- 
pletion by  an  applicant  of  an  examination 
given   by    the   National   Board   of   Podiatry 
Examiners:    Provided.  That   such   applicant 
shall  pass  a  practical  examination  given  by 
the  Board  of  Podiatry  Examiners:   Provided 
further.  That  In  exercising  Its  discretion  to 
waive  the  written  and  oral   tests  or  either 
such  test  the  Board  of  Podiatry  Examiners 
shall    satisfy    Itself    that    the    examination 
given  by  the  National  Board  of  Podiatry  BCx- 
amlners  was  as  comprehensive  as  that  re- 
quired In   the  District  of  Columbia.     Not- 
wlthsUndlng    the    foregoing    provisions    of 
this  subsecUon.  the  Board  of  Podiatry  Ex- 
aminers may.  In  Its  discretion,  reqxilre  an 
applicant  to  satisfactorily  complete  an   ex- 
amination which  supplements  the  examlna- 
Uon  given  by  the  National  Board  of  Podiatry 
Examiners." 

Sbc.  a.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shaU  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested  in 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  ReorganlzaUon  Plan  N\im- 
bered  5  of  1962  (66  Stat.  834).  The  per- 
formance of  any  funcUon  vested  by  this 
Act  In  the  Botu^  of  Commissioners,  or  In  any 
office  or  agency  under  the  Jurisdiction  and 
control  of  said  Board  of  Commissioners,  may 


be  delegated  by  said  Board  of  Commissioner* 
In  accordance  with  section  3  of  such  plan. 

Mc  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  purpose  of  this  bill,  as  set  forth  In 
the  House  report  (H.R.  1223),  is  to  pro- 
vide the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Podiatry  Examiners  with  the  discretion- 
ary authority  to  accept  the  written  theo- 
retical examination  given  by  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Podiatry  Examiners  to 
virtually  all  graduates  of  the  recognized 
podiatry  colleges,  in  lieu  of  the  local 
board's  own  theoretical  examinations 
for  licensing  of  podiatrists  in  the  Dis- 
trict. However,  a  satisfactMy  perform- 
ance on  a  practical  demonstration  test 
administered  by  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bla  Board  will  continue  to  be  required  of 
all  applicants  for  such  license. 

The  National  Board  of  Podiatry  Ex- 
aminers consists  of  12  members,  repre- 
senting such  nationally  recognized  pro- 
fessional organizations  as  the  Federa- 
tion of  Podiatry  Boards,  the  American 
Podiatry  Association,  and  the  American 
Association  of  Colleges  of  Podiatry.  In 
addition,  13  groups  of  prominent  educa- 
tional testing  specialists  assist  the  na- 
tional board  in  the  develc^ment  of  its 
testing  program,  which  is  presently  rec- 
ognized and  accepted  in  19  States  and 
by  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

Your  committee  Is  advised  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Podiatry 
Examiners  favors  the  adoption  of  the 
national  board  theoretical  examination 
as  the  standard  for  licensing  of  podia- 
trists m  the  District  because  this  exami- 
nation, by  reason  of  its  national  scope 
and  character,  offers  a  uniform  and  con- 
sistent measure  of  academic  professional 
qualification.  Also,  the  resources  avail- 
able to  the  national  board  make  possible 
a  rapid  processing  of  these  tests,  and 
the  early  reporting  of  the  results  to  the 
applicants.  Further,  all  expenses  in- 
cident to  the  preparation  and  adminis- 
tration of  these  tests  are  sustained  by 
the  National  Board  of  Podiatry  Ex- 
aminers. 

We  are  advised  that  the  examination 
given  by  the  national  board  Is  at  least  as 
comprehensive  and  as  difficult  sis  that 
conducted  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board.  However,  this  bill  charges  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  satisfying  Itself  that  this 
continues  to  be  the  case;  and  the  Board 
Is  empowered.  In  Its  discretion,  to  reqxiire 
any  applicant  to  supplement  his  national 
board  examination  with  whatever  fur- 
ther theoretical  test  or  tests  the  Board 
may  deem  advisable. 

PaXCXDKNT 

H.R.  6350,  which  was  approved  by  the 
House  on  July  23,  1963,  would  extend  an 
identical  discretionary  authority  to  the 
IXstrict  of  Columbia  Board  of  Dental 
Examiners,  enabling  them  to  accept  a 
national  board  examination  In  connec- 
tion with  the  licensing  of  dental  hyglen- 
Ists  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Your 
committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
same  authority  should  be  granted  with 
regard  to  the  licensing  of  podiatrists  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  same 
reasons:  namely,  the  elimination  of  a 
needless  duplication  of  theoretical  test- 
ing with  a  consequent  saving  of  time  and 


expense  on  the  part  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Board,  and  also  the  alleviation 
of  needless  hardship  on  the  part  of  ap- 
plicants who  may  have  been  out  of 
school  for  some  years  and  yet  can  dem- 
onstrate professional  competence  by 
satisfactory  performance  on  the  practi- 
cal demonstration  test,  which  would  still 
be  required  of  all  applicants. 

At  a  public  hearing  conducted  by  our 
Subcommittee  No.  5  on  February  28, 
1964,  no  opposition  was  expressed  to  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


INCREASE  FEE  CHARGED  FOR 
LEARNERS'   PERMITS 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (S. 
1964)  to  amend  the  District  of  Colvunbla 
Traffic  Act,  1925.  as  amended,  to  increase 
the  fee  charged  for  learners'  permits,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  In  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tion (a)(2)  of  section  7  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925  (43  Stat.  1119) .  as 
amended  (62  Stat.  173;  68  Stat.  732;  76  Stat. 
710;  sec.  40-301(a)(2),  DC.  Code,  1961  edi- 
tion), be  amended  by  striking  "W"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$5". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  understand  that 
this  bill  would  increase  the  fee  from  $2 
to  $5  for  a  learner's  permit  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  revenue  accru- 
ing from  this  Increase  go  to  the  expan- 
sion of  training  in  the  driving  of  auto- 
mobiles? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  The  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  increase  the  fee  for  a  learn- 
er's permit  from  $2  to  $5,  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  the  education  and 
training  of  teenagers  In  the  art  of  driv- 
ing an  automobile.  These  funds  will  go 
Into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  will  have 
to  be  appropriated  from  that  fund  by 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  it  does  not  follow 
that  this  Increase  from  $2  to  $5.  or  the 
revenue  derived  therefrom,  will  go  for 
the  purpose  for  which  the  permit  is 
granted?  Is  It  true  that  this  money 
would  go  Into  the  general  fund  and  may 
be  used  for  other  purposes? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  in  approving  this 
legislation  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
House  District  Committee  that  these 
funds  be  used  for  instruction  In  the  driv- 
ing of  automobiles.  The  committee  has 
expressed  Its  desire  that  the  funds  be 
used  for  that  purpose. 


Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  exactly  the  his- 
tory that  I  think  ought  to  be  made  on 
this  bill,  as  It  Is  considered  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  In  the  absence  of  a  spe- 
cific provision  In  the  bill  that  the  moneys 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  driver  train- 
ing, I  think  It  ought  to  be  shown  clearly 
that  the  intent  of  the  House  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  Is  that  the  Increased  rev- 
enue be  used  for  this  purpose  and  not  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  the  gentleman's  point  Is  well 
taken.  That  is  why  we  inserted  in  the 
c(»nmlttee  report  an  expression  of  the 
Intent  by  Congress  that  these  fimds  be 
used  for  driving  instruction.  Also  I  shall 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
statement  to  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Apparently,  from  read- 
ing the  report  of  the  committee,  there 
are  many  States  of  the  Nation  that  do 
not  have  a  $5  fee ;  the  fee  Is  considerably 
lower  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  purpose  of  this  bill,  as  set  forth  in 
the  House  report  (H.  Rept.  1219) .  Is  to 
amend  existhig  law  so  as  provide  au- 
thority to  Increase  from  $2  to  $5,  the  fee 
charged  for  a  District  of  Columbia 
learner's  driver  permit. 

The  additional  money  derived  frcwn 
such  fee  increase  will  enable  the  r>istrict 
government  to  expand  Its  driver  educa- 
tion program,  and  thereby  afford  many 
more  youthful  motorists  an  opportunity 
to  participate  In  the  program. 

A  driver-education  program  has  been 
conducted  In  the  District  schools  on  a 
limited  basis  for  more  than  10  years  and 
has  been  demonstrated  to  be  of  dramatic 
effect  with  respect  to  driver  safety.  Evi- 
dence of  driver  education  effectiveness 
is  reflected  In  the  response  of  the  Na- 
tion's Insurance  companies  which  offer 
reduced  premium  rates  on  automobile 
Insurance  for  those  families  where  the 
male  teerxager  has  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted a  qualified  driver  education 
course  in  comparison  to  the  rates 
charged  such  families  where  the  teen- 
ager has  not  completed  such  a  course. 
The  committee  was  informed  that 
studies  disclose  drivers  between  the  ages 
of  15  and  19  years  are  among  those  hav- 
ing the  worst  driving  records  In  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  However,  those  in 
this  same  age  group  who  have  had  the 
benefit  of  driver  education  courses,  have 
been  found  to  be  Involved  in  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  fewer  accidents  result- 
ing In  deaths  or  injuries. 

PRISKNT  UXBTKICT  OF  COLXTMBIA  PBOCaAM 

At  present,  the  District's  program  pro- 
vides specialized  driver  education  for 
about  1,700  young  motorists  annually  on 
a  budget  of  $98,000 — ^which  fimds  are 
taken  from  the  regular  school  budget. 

The  approved  course  in  driver  educa- 
tion covers  one  s«nester  and  carries  one- 
quarter  unit  Carnegie  credit.  It  consists 
of  the  following  phases: 

First.  The  "classroom  phase"  of  30 
hovu^  during  which  the  following  basic 
topics  are  considered : 

The  accident  problem. 

The  automobile. 

The  driver. 

TTie  highway. 
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Enforcement. 

Second.  The  "observer  phase"  of  24 
hours  during  which  the  student  rides  as  a 
passenger. 

Third.  The  "practice  driving  or  be- 
hlnd-the-wheel  phase"  of  6  hours  during 
which  the  student  is  taught  proper  driv- 
ing skills  and  is  also  taught  to  be  a  sports- 
manlike driver  with  proper  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others  on  the  highway  and 
for  the  "rules  of  the  road." 

The  principal  barrier  to  the  objective 
of  reaching  larger  numbers  of  pupils  has 
been  the  pracUce-drlving  phase.  In  any 
given  class  period,  with  each  pupil  hav- 
ing 15  minutes  behind  the  wheel,  only 
three  pupils  can  participate.  To  reach 
the  established  standard  of  6  clock  hours 
behind  the  wheel,  each  student  therefore 
must  have  24  of  these  15-minute  sessions. 
In  order  that  each  pupil  can  achieve 
these  24  driving  periods  during  the  se- 
mester, it  has  been  necessary  to  limit  the 
size  of  the  classes  in  driver  education  to 
15  pupils  each. 

pmOPOSKD    ntPANDH)    P«00»AI< 

If  the  proposed  fee  increase  Is  ap- 
proved, an  additional  $120,000  is  ex- 
pected to  be  made  available  to  enable 
expansion  of  the  program  so  as  to  provide 
driver  education  for  an  approximate  to- 
tal of  5.040  students  annually.  The  addi- 
tional funds  would  allow  an  Increase  in 
the  driver  educaUon  teaching  staff  from 
14  to  28.  so  that  the  program  can  be 
carried  on  throughout  most  of  the  week, 
including  Saturdays,  after  school  hours, 
and  throughout  the  summer  vacaUon 
months. 

The  additional  funds  will  not  be  spe- 
clflcally  earmarked  for  driver  training, 
but  will  go  Into  the  general  revenues  of 
the  District,  and  the  Appropriations 
Committees  will  later  have  to  approve  an 
expansion  of  this  program  therefrom. 

The  expanded  program  is  expected  to 
offer  driver  education  to  students  attend- 
ing nonpublic  as  well  as  public  high 
schools  Approximately  5.500  senior- 
grade  students  are  enrolled  In  the  city's 
public  and  nonpublic  high  schools  All 
driver  education  classes  will  continue  to 
be  conducted  In  EWstrlct  public  schools 
by  public  schoolteachers.  The  program 
Is  expected  to  reach  nearly  100  percent  of 
the  high  school  seniors  enrolled  In  the 
District. 

Driver  education  programs  are  receiv- 
ing   Increasing    acceptance    throughout 
the  NaUon.    At  least  21  SUtes  now  pro- 
vide some  form  of  financial  aid  for  driver 
education      programs.     However.      the 
method  of  providing  financial  assistance 
varies.     In    some    States,    assistance    Is 
through  money  appropriated  from  the 
general    fund,    while   other   States    use 
money  obtained  from  learners'  license 
fees  as  well  as  from  aruiual  operators' 
license  fees  and  from  traffic  flrves.    The 
committee  was  Informed  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  there  are  16  SUtes  that  charge 
$2  or  more  for  a  learner's  permit  fee. 
Just  recently  the  State  of  Maryland  in- 
creased its  learner's  permit  fee  to  $5  in 
order  to  finance  its  driver  educational 
program. 


In  the  last  Congress,  the  District  of 
Columbia  learners  permit  fee  was  In- 
creased from  $1  to  the  current  $2  charge 
in  order  to  provide  a  source  for  funds  to 
expand  the  city's  public  education  pro- 
gram for  traffic  safety.  The  traffic  safety 
education  program,  which  Is  directed  at 
the  general  public,  now  operates  on  a 
budget  of  about  $63,400  armually. 

Driver  education,  in  the  view  of  the 
District  Commissioners,  is  a  most  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  District's  overall 
attempt  to  reduce  the  number  of  auto- 
mobile accidents  which  each  day  grow 
more  costly  In  terms  of  lives  and  prop- 
erty. The  benefits  to  be  gained  by  ex- 
panding the  current  program  are  quite 
clear.  The  method  of  providing  the  ad- 
ditional revenue,  the  Commissioners  be- 
lieve, is  a  most  equitable  one.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles  reports  that  approximately  70 
percent  of  the  40.000  persons  who  each 
year  apply  for  learners'  permits  are 
school-age  youths.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Commissioners  are  of  the  view 
that  such  a  program,  directed  at  those 
youngsters  who  are  just  beginning  their 
careers  as  motorists,  will  have  a  far- 
reaching  beneficial  effect  for  on-road 
safety  of  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area. 

At  a  public  hearing  held  on  February 
28.  1964.  by  Subcommittee  No.  5.  repre- 
sentatives for  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles,  the  District  of  Columbia  Pub- 
lic Schools,  and  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association,  appeared  and  testi- 
fied In  favor  of  this  bill  No  opposition 
to  the  measure  was  expressed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albirt).  The  question  Ls  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
question  is  on  passage  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  passed. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^^^ 

SUSPENSION    OP     BACCALAUREATE 
SERVICES  IN  A  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA HIOH  SCHOOL 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.     Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  reason  I  take  this  time  is  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  amd  other  members  of 
that  committee  are  present  and  I  thought 
they  might  shed  some  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject I  have  In  mind. 

On  Thursday  last,  on  page  4543. 1  made 
a  statement  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  principals  of  a  high  school 
here  In  the  District  of  Coltimbla  had 
announced  to  the  graduating  class  that 


there  would  be  no  baccalaureate  services 
this  year.  He  explained  the  reason  was 
that  he  felt  that  a  baccalaureate  service 
would  be  In  violation  of  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  with  respect  to  prayer 
and  Bible-reading  in  the  schools.  At 
that  time  I  did  not  have  any  information 
from  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Since  that  time  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  talk  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  find  out  If  this  was  a  general  policy, 
and  If  baccalaureate  services  were  to  be 
eliminated  or  forbidden  in  all  of  the 
schools  of  the  District. 

He  explsdned  that  no  such  action  had 
been  taken,  that  the  principal  of  the  high 
school  Involved  had  discussed  this  matter 
with  him  and  had  been  Informed  by  the 
superintendent's  office  that  the  superin- 
tendent felt  that  this  was  a  matter  that 
could  be  handled  by  each  school,  de- 
pending upon  the  situation  there. 

Mr.  Hansen,  the  superintendent,  also 
Indicated  that  before  any  action  would  be 
taken  the  matter  would  be  discussed  with 
the  members  of  the  graduating  classes. 
However,  this  was  not  done  at  this 
school,  the  Woodrow  Wilson  High 
School.  The  students  were  not  con- 
sulted as  to  whether  or  not  there  would 
be  a  baccalaureate.  The  principal  of  the 
school  made  the  announcement  fiatly 
that  there  would  not  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  address  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
McMillan  1.  to  see  If  In  h<s  opinion  this 
might  be  a  question  '  olch  properly 
should  be  propounded  t^  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  as  to  whether  that 
discretionary  authority  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  principals  of  each  school, 
to  determine  whether  the  policy  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  that  there  will 
be  no  baccalaureate  services  this  year 
because  the  same  would  be  in  violation 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 

Personally.  I  do  not  think  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  would  prohibit  the 
holding  of  such  a  service. 

This  has  been  a  time-honored  tra- 
dition throughout  the  country  for  such 
services  to  be  held.  I  know  that  in  the 
communities  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  it  Is  a  general  practice  where- 
by the  members  of  the  graduating  class 
are  consulted  They  should  have  the 
opporturUty  to  indicate  whether  they 
would  like  to  have  the  pastor  of  a  par- 
ticular church  or  a  priest  or  a  rabbi  or 
someone  else  to  deliver  that  baccalureatc 
address. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  it  If  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  would  answer  my  In- 
quiry. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
for  calling  this  matter  to  my  attention. 
The  gentleman  can  rest  assured  that  our 


committee  will  go  into  this  matter  thor- 
oughly. I  believe  that  the  principal  has 
taken  a  great  deal  on  his  own  to  say  that 
there  would  be  no  baccalaureate  sermon, 
without  consulting  the  students. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  matter  which  is 
certainly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  our 
committee  and  we  shall  go  Into  this  mat- 
ter thoroughly. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  for  bringing  this  matter  to  our 
attention. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


DR.   JOHN   OURLEY   OP   STANFORD 

DISCUSSES      INDEPENDENCE      OP 

THE  PEDERAL  RESERVE 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
Imoxis  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t«npore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Domestic  Finance  has  been 
hearing  testimony  from  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  economists  on  the  Federal 
Reserve's  structure  and  policies.  Today, 
we  heard  from  Prof.  John  Ourley.  of 
Stanford  University.  Excerpts  from  his 
prepared  statement  follow: 

ProfeMor  OtrmL«T.  Flr«t,  "Independence" 
la  k  good  word,  and  to  many  people  think 
tliat  the  Independence  of  the  Federal  Re- 
mKnt  \M  a  good  thing.  But  it  la  not  a  good 
thing.  It  \»  like  having  two  managers  for 
the  eame  baeeball  team,  each  manager  inde- 
pendent of  the  other.  The  managers  could 
get  together  tar  lunches  once  a  week — that 
might  help.  Or  (me  of  them  could  try  to  off- 
set the  actions  of  the  other — that  might 
work  a  bit.  Nothing  of  thU  sort,  really, 
would  correct  the  basic  situation — the  In- 
tolerable arrangement  of  having  two  man- 
agers. 

That  we  haye  a  separate  manager  for 
monetary  policy  gives  rise  to  unreasonable 
situations,  such  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  trying  to  use  moral  suasion  on 
the  Federal  Reeerve,  hoping  that  It  will  not 
nullify  the  good  effecU  of  the  tax  reduc- 
tion •   •  •. 

Second,  the  Independence  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  has  been  defended  on  the  ground 
that  antl-lnHatlonery  policies  are  impopular. 
and  so  should  be  carried  out  by  an  Inde- 
pendent agency  removed  from  Immediate 
political  pressures.  This  seems  to  mean  that 
even  though  the  majority  of  the  people  are 
against  these  tight  monetary  policies,  the 
actions  should  still  be  carried  out  because 
some  Independent  agency  knows  what  Is 
best  for  the  people. 

Third,  it  has  also  been  argued  that  the 
ones  who  pay  the  bills  should  not  control 
the  creation  of  money.  I  suppose  that  In 
some  circumstances — mostly  Involving  Irre- 
sponsible governments  In  rather  rudimentary 
•oonomlc  settings — this  argument  carries 
same  weight.  But  It  U  a  foolish  argimient 
to  present  about  responsible  governmenU. 
The  manner  of  paying  for  expenditures — 
by  taxes,  newly  created  money,  or  new  gov- 
ernment debt — Is  a  decision  tat  the  admln- 
Utratlon;  It  Is  a  decision  that  Is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  overall  economic  program.  Any- 
way, even  If  an  administration  were  Irre- 
sponsible. It  could  always  irresponsibly  Issue 


new  Treasxiry  bills  Instead  of  new  money  to 
pay  for  Its  spendlngs;  and  the  eoonomlc  ef- 
fects would  be  rather  similar. 

I  am,  therefore,  In  general  agreement  with 
Mr.  Patman  In  his  desire  to  bring  monetary 
policy  back  into  the  fold.  The  proposal  to 
eliminate  the  Open  Market  Conunlttee  and 
to  concentrate  all  decisionmaking  In  a  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  seems  to  me  to  be  a  step 
In  the  right  direction  •  •  •. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  number  of 
Bocutl  members  should  be  reduced  rather 
than  increased.  It  would  be  better  to  have 
a  small  Board  with  the  Chairman  choaen 
by  the  President  from  Its  members  and  serv- 
ing at  the  pleasiu^  of  the  President.  In  this 
way,  monetary  policy  would  be  brought  Into 
general  economic  decisionmaking,  and  de- 
cisions could  be  made  more  easily.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
should  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board. 

Fourth,  since  1060,  the  ratio  of  the  money 
supply  to  GNP  has  fallen  from  40  percent 
to  35  percent.  This  has  raised  Interest  rates 
across  the  board  which  In  turn  has  been  a 
factor  in  the  slowdown  of  oxir  output  growth 
rate.  Monetary  policy  has  been  a  tightwad, 
doling  out  money  in  driblets  when  more  was 
called  for. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Fifth,  the  Important  question  now  is  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  question:  Will  the  stlmxUat- 
Ing  effects  of  the  tax  reduction  be  swept 
away  by  a  tighter  monetary  policy — by  still 
higher  Interest  rates? 

I  feel  that  Interest  rates  this  year  should 
be  no  higher  than  they  were,  on  the  average. 
In  1963.  And  I  have  attempted  to  determine 
by  how  much  the  money  supply  must  be  in- 
creased this  year  to  hold  Interest  rates  at 
their  1963  levels.  My  best  guess  U  that  the 
money  supply  •  •  •  should  rise  by  4  per- 
cent •  •  •  . 

At  the  same  time,  I  expect  that  ONP  (In 
current  prices)  wUl  rise  by  7  or  7 %  percent 
this  year — ^to  about  $630  billion.  Can  inter- 
est rates  be  held  fairly  stable  If  the  money 
supply  rises  by  only  4  percent  when  ONP 
rises  by,  say,  7  percent? 

I  think  the  answer  to  that  Is  "Yes."  The 
reason  Is  that  there  will  be  an  Increase  In 
other  forms  of  liquidity,  such  as  time  de- 
posits In  commercial  banks,  mutual  savings 
deposits,  and  savings  and  loan  shares  *  *  *. 
If  other  liquidity  Increases  faster  than  total 
debt,  the  money  supply  needn't  grow  so  fast 
to  hold  Interest  rates  steady. 

•  •  •  •  • 

An  approximate  rule  lis)  this:  If  other 
liquidity  grows  twice  as  fast  as  total  debt, 
then  ONP  can  grow  twice  as  fast  as  the 
money  supply  and  still  leave  Interest  rates 
fairly  stable. 

•  •  •  •  • 

My  guess  is  that  other  liquidity  wlU  grow 
by  about  1 1  percent  and  total  debt  by  about 
7  percent.  Thus,  following  our  rule,  the 
money  supply  will  have  to  grow  by  more  than 
one-half  the  growth  rate  of  ONP.  If  ONP 
grows  by  7  percent  this  year,  a  4-peroent 
growth  in  the  money  supply  should  stablUae 
Interest  rates. 


SALARY      INCREASES      FOR      CON- 
GRESSIONAL STAFF  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tinan- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  a  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentieman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day of  this  week  the  House  will  take  up 
HJl.  8986,  a  bill  to  modernize  our  Fed- 
eral salary  systems.  This  is  badly  needed 
legislation.  It  provides  for  comparabil- 
ity in  pay  between  private  industry  and 
Gtovemment  service  up  to  the  middle 
register,  and  It  provides  for  at  least  a 
reasonable  level  of  income  in  the  top  ex- 
ecutive ranks,  even  though  comparabil- 
ity there  would  be  out  of  the  question. 

One  feature  of  the  bill  which  I  should 
like  to  discuss  today  is  the  provision  for 
Increases  in  the  salaries  of  our  own  stafl 
employees.  For  some  reason  the  Con- 
gress has  always  been  reluctant  to  pro- 
vide Increases  for  Its  own  secretariat — 
the  men  and  women  who  are  the  back- 
bone of  this  LegiiOature— except  as  an 
afterthought.  This  is  one  time  when 
legislative  employees  are  being  given  the 
attention  they  deserve. 

In  years  past  salary  Increases  for  staff 
employees  of  Members  of  Congress  and 
congressional  committees  have  generally 
been  tacked  on  to  increases  granted  em- 
ployees In  the  executive  and  Judicial 
branches  of  CtovenunMit.  However,  In 
1962  this  policy  was  abandoned,  and 
legislative  employees  were  given  short 
shrift.  Instead  of  the  9.2  percent  av- 
erage increase  voted  in  two  st^w  for  ex- 
ecutive and  Judicial  branch  employees 
our  own  staff  people  received  only  a  one- 
step  7 -percent  Increase.  Furthermore, 
our  top  staff  aids  were  deprived  of  the 
substantially  larger  percentage  Increases 
accorded  upperlevel  employees  in  these 
other  branches — once  again  to  achieve  a 
greater  degree  of  comparability  between 
Gtovemment  Jobs  and  private  industry. 

As  reported  by  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  the  bill  we 
will  consider  Wednesday  provides  In- 
creases for  congressional  stsiff  employees 
generally  In  keeping  with  Increases  in 
the  other  branches.  However,  my  col- 
league the  gentieman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  MoRRisoM],  will  offer  an  am«id- 
ment  to  the  bill  inteiuled  to  correct  the 
omission  made  by  the  1962  act.  With 
this  amendment  our  legislative  ^nployees 
will  once  again  be  compensated  on  a  par 
with  employees  of  the  executive  and  judi- 
cial branches.  I  intend  to  support  the 
Morrison  amendment. 

A  further  point  I  should  like  to  make 
is  that  this  amendment  will  elevate  the 
celling  presently  Imposed  on  our  com- 
mittee staff  employees.  We  hear  criti- 
cism about  the  working  of  Congress.  We 
are  told  that  Congress  is  losing  ground 
to  the  executive  branch,  and  so  forth. 
WeU.  I  say  there  Is  one  way  we  can  ad- 
vance the  role  of  the  Congress,  and  that 
is  to  make  certain  that  we  get  and  re- 
tain the  best  brains  we  can  find  for  our 
congressKmal  committee  staffs.  It  is  ab- 
solutely vital  that  we  have  the  best- 
trained  and  most  citable  people  we  can 
hire  If  the  Congress  Is  going  to  play  a 
more  positive  and  productive  role  in  the 
(H)eratlon  of  the  Federal  Qovemment. 
Under  the  Morrison  amendment  this 
ceiling  will  be  devated,  and  our  staff 
director  and  other  top  aids  will  be 
brought  up  to  the  level  of  their  coimter- 
parts  in  the  other  branches. 


4696 

Mr  Speaker,  without  objection  I  in- 
sert at  this  point  In  the  R«cord  a  Uble 
giving  examples  of  proposed  Increases  for 
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legislative  employees  under  the  Morrison 
amendment: 


Promoted  increatea  for 

Ugitlatxve  employeet  under  the  Morrison  amendment 

Poslttaa 

BMiC 

rate 

Qnm 
rate 

dliKreaM 

Amount  of 
locreMe 

NewptMi 

12.000 
4.000 

ts 

7.000 
8,000 

ta 

11.00 
tt.40i 

IS,  MO 
17. 2» 
181804 

7.8 
11.8 
14.8 
15.8 

17.8 
1«.S 
21.8 

1.0M 
1.017 

xan 

xm 

I.MO 
4.001 

$8,470 
10  S06 

r*i^b-                           ........«•--■•-* 

14.846 

Do - 

rv»                             " 

18.580 
18.08S 

aasoo 

3S.V48 

Committee  si«fl  director 

TARAS  8HEVCHENKO— 150TH   AN- 
NIVERSARY  OP  BIRTH 


Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUcman 
from  North  DakoU  [Mr.  8ho«t1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcoro  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obJecUon  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Nebraska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  SHORT.  Mr  Speaker,  on  June 
27.  1964.  we  will  take  part  In  a  double 
ceremony  commemorating  the  birth  of 
that  great  Ukrainian  poet  and  patriot. 
Taras  Shevchenko.  On  that  day  the 
150th  anniversary  of  his  birth  will  be 
celebrated— and  the  unveiling  of  his 
sUtue  to  be  placed  here  In,  Washington. 
D.C.,  will  also  take  place. 

You  will  recall  that  former  President 
Elsenhower  signed  the  bill  authorizing 
the  erection  of  this  sUtue  In  the  NaUon's 
Capital  in  September  1960.  The  bill  au- 
thorizing this  statue  was  passed  unani- 
mously by  the  Congress  in  the  summer 
of  1960.  and  at  that  time  we  House 
Members  Issued  a  House  document  deal- 
ing with  the  outstanding  contributions 
to  human  freedom  and  the  emancipa- 
Uon  of  all  naUons  and  races  of  Taras 
Shevchenko. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  under- 
taken a  program  of  Issuing  "Champion 
of  Liberty"  stamps  In  honor  of  outstand- 
ing   freedom    fighters    of    the    world. 
Among  these  champions  should  be  In- 
cluded Taras  Shevchenko.    Our  Nation 
has   been  the   happy   recipient   of   the 
immigration  of  fine  Ukrainian  citizens 
to  this  country  after  their  terrible  ordeal 
when  the  Soviets  invaded  and  took  over 
control  of  their  homeland.    I  say  "happy 
recipient"  because  In  my  own  SUte  of 
North  DakoU  the  Ukrainians  have  be- 
come valuable  citizens  and  their  families 
are  looked  upon  with  respect  and  ad- 
miration. 

I  am  glad  to  take  part  In  urging  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  Issue  the  com- 
memoraUve  stamp  In  honor  of  Taras 
Shevchenko.  Not  only  will  this  be  well 
received  in  our  country,  but  it  will  be 
an  indication  of  our  feelings  of  sympathy 
and  respect  to  those  Ukrainians  still  liv- 
ing in  the  homeUnd  who  are  waiting 
for  the  scales  of  Justice  to  balance  In 
their  favor  and  cause  the  yoke  of  injus- 
tice and  oppression  to  be  removed  from 
their  shoulders. 

I  would  like  to  ask  permission  at  this 
time  to  Include  with  my  remarks  a  copy 
of  a  letter  dated  February  21. 1964.  writ- 
ten to  Postmaster  General  John  A.  Qro- 
nouskl   by   the   president  of   our  SUte 


Branch  of  North  DakoU  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Congress  Committee  of  America.  Inc.. 
Dr  Anthony  Zukowsky.  of  Steele.  N.  Dak. 
This  letter  Is  an  expression  of  the  sincere 
desire  of  the  Ukralnisms  In  the  United 
States  that  their  famed  poet-patriot 
Taras  Shevchenko  be  honored  by  issu- 
ance of  the  commemorative  stamp,  as  a 
part  of  the  "Champion  of  Liberty"  se- 
ries. 


Ukbaikiak  Cowobkss  CoMMrrm 
or  AMsaiCA.  Iwc,  8tat«  Bbahch 
or  No«TH  Dakot*. 

Biamarck.  N.  Dak.,  rebruary  21. 1964. 
Hon.  JoHjr  A.  OsoitocsKi. 
Poatmaater  Oeneral. 
Post  Office  Department, 
Waahinnton.  D.C. 

DBAS  POBTMASTD   OEJJDLM.    OmONOUSKl :    In 

September  IBflC  Preeident  Elaenhower  signed 
a  bUl  Authorizing  the  erection  in  Washing- 
ton. DC.  »  itatue  of  Taraa  Shevchenko. 
Ukraine's  greatest  poet  and  European  free- 
dom fighter.  In  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  his  death.  The  bill  waa  unanl- 
moualy  voted  by  the  XJS  Congress  In  the 
summer  of  IJMW;  also  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Issued  a  House  document  on  Taras 
Shevchenko  dealing  with  his  Immortal  con- 
tributions to  the  human  freedom  and  eman- 
cipation of  all  nations  and  races. 

All  p)reparatory  work  for  erecting  the  statue 
U  finished  and  the  unveiling  of  the  statue 
of  Taras  Shevchenko  will  be  on  Saturday. 
June  27.  1»«4.  to  mark  the  160th  anniversary 
at  his  birth. 

Since  the  stmuner  of  l»flO  the  Ukrainian 
OOngreas  Committee  of  America  representing 
over  a  million  American  citizens  of  Ukrainian 
descent  of  which  over  36.000  such  people 
who  came  here  to  North  DakoU  from  the 
area  where  Taras  Shevchenko  was  bom.  have 
been  working  steadfastly  to  Include  the 
Shevchenko  stamp  in  the  "Champion  of  Lib- 
erty" postage  stamp  series  Issued  by  the  VS. 
Oovemment  In  honor  of  outstanding  free- 
dom fighters  of  the  world. 

In  behalf  of  the  UCCA.  State  Branch  of 
North     Dakota     and     38.000     Americans     of 
Ukrainian  descent  I  have  had  previous  cor- 
respondence with  the  US.  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment and  the  late  President  Kennedy  request- 
ing   the    Issuance    of    this    commemorative 
stamp  for  Taras  Shevchenko.     Our  request 
bas  the  full  support  of   both  VS.  Senators 
and  Congreasmen  from  North  Dakota.     They 
have  responded  with  a  number  of  personal 
messages  to  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Department 
urging  the  Issuance  of  such  a  commemora- 
tive stamp.     There  are  also  many  U.S.  Sen- 
ators  and   Congressmen   traax   other  States 
who  support  the  project  and  especially  VS. 
Congressmen   of   Polish   descent   making   all 
possible  effort  to  persuade  U.S.  officials  that 
lazuanoe  of  such  a  stamp  Is  In  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  United  States. 

Since  19«1  every  American -Ukrainian  or- 
ganization large  or  small  and  each  Ukrain- 
ian living  In  America  has  a  personal  Interest 
In  the  Issuance  of  the  oonunemoratlve  stamp 
for  Taras  Shevchenko  so  that  now  there  Is  a 
mass  movement  supporting  this  action. 


I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  let- 
ter from  Hon    Franklin  R   Bruns.  Jr  .  direc- 
tor DlvUlon  of  Philately,  on  July  7,  1»«1.  gave 
us  some   hope  that   after    1B«3   our  request 
,flll  be  taken  Into  consideration.     We  notice 
that    since    that    time    two    commemorative 
stamps  were  Issued  In  series  "Champion  of 
Uberty  by  the  VS.  Post  Office  Department 
one  of  which  honored  a  Polish  national  hero 
Ignacy  Paderewskl   and  the  other  honoring 
a  Finnish   national   hero — Mannerhelm.     So 
we  wish  to  renew  our  request  that  In  1964 
marking  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  bU-th 
of  Tarsa  Shevchenko,  Ukraine's  greatest  poet, 
and  freedom  fighter  and  humanitarian  that 
a  commemorative  stamp  wUl  be  Issued  by  the 
Post  Office  Department   In  his  honor.     We 
feel  that  the  Issuance  of  a  stamp  to  commem- 
orate the  180th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Taras  Shevchenko  U  not  only  a  phllatelUUc 
matter,  but  first  of  aU  a  very  Important  part 
of  our  foreign  policy  and  it  would  be  a  step 
forward  In  our  mortal  struggle  during  thU 
cold  war  of  winning  the  souls  and  hearts  of 
the   peoples  behind   the   Iron   Curtain.     We 
believe  that  this  aspect  should  be  considered 
in  Issuance  of  such  a  stamp. 

Our  peUUon  and  request  has  not  only 
the  support  of  every  American  of  Ukrainian 
descent  but  also  has  the  full  support  of 
CACEED — Organization  which  repreeentt 
American  citizens  of  Albanian.  Bulgarian. 
Oaechoslovaklan.  fctonlan.  Hungarian.  lAt- 
▼lan.  Lithuanian,  PolUh.  Rumanian,  and 
Ukrainian  descent  and  they  feel  that  by  not 
Issuing  such  a  stamp  would  tend  to  create 
the  Impression  among  Americans  whose 
forefathers  happened  to  come  from  Eastern 
or  Central  Kurope  that  their  contributions 
to  thU  country  and  the  cultural  heritage 
of  their  ancestors  are  considered  to  be  In- 
ferior to  others.  (See  CoNoaaiaioHAL  Rac- 
ORDDec.  30.  i9«3). 

We  hope  that  our  appeal  on  this  matter 
will  be  taken  In  positive  consideration,  more 
now  since  you.  ICr.  Postmaster  General,  as 
PoUah  descendent  would  more  easily  under- 
stand   the    Importance    of    the    Issuance   of 
such  a  stamp,  and  perhaps  you  know  that 
Sbevchenko's    whole    life    was    merged    Into 
the   lives   of    many   Polish    friends,    writers. 
revolutionaries.      and      Polish      Ideological 
trends.       Shevchenko    dedicated     a    special 
poem  to  Polish  freedom  fighters— he  stated 
that  the  fall  of  Poland  Is  a  catastrophe  to 
Ukraine.    A  Pole.  Wlelhorskl.  helped  him  to 
gain  liberty  and  B    Zaleskl,  a  (Polish)   poet 
was    his   lifelong   friend.     This   U   Just  one 
example   of   how   much   Shevchenko.   whose 
passionate    love    of    freedom,    equality    and 
human   dignity    for    all   men    regardless   of 
race.  naUonallty  or  color  Inspired  not  only 
Ukrainians  but  all  other  people  of  Eastern 
and    Central    Europe    to   struggle    for    their 
naUonal  and  human  right.     His  work   has 
been    translated    Into    some    63    Unguages. 
Therefore  Taras  Shevchenko  Is  greaUy  hon- 
ored by  the  Ukrainians  and  is  considered  a 
NaUonal  hero  much  like  George  Washington 
Is  In  the  United  States.   Ignace  Paderewskl 
tn    Pound,    and    Marshal    Mannerhelm    In 
Finland. 

The  Soviet  propagandists  claim  for  them- 
selves the  heritage  of  this  Ukrainian  free- 
dom fighter  whoee  160th  anniversary  U  this 
year  but  cannot  convert  him  Into  a  Commu- 
nist hero  and  It  U  In  the  Interest  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  pay  tribute  and  thus  con- 
tribute greatly  toward  the  cause  of  freedom 
not  only  In  Ukraine  but  eUewhere  In  the 
world  by  recognizing  the  great  infiuence 
that  the  Issuance  of  a  Stamp  to  commemo- 
rate the  160th  birthday  anniversary  of 
Taras  Shevchenko,  the  great  freedom  fllght- 
er  of  Exirope  would  have  on  Ukrainians  and 
other  nations  now  oppressed  by  the  com- 
munist slavery  and  tyranny. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Dr.  AirrHONT  Zukowskt, 
President,     UCCA.     State    Branch    of 
North  Dakota. 


A  BILL  FOR  THE  RELTEP  OP  DR. 
MANUEL  MENDEZ 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  CtntTisl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Nebraska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  time  to  discuss  a  private 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Manuel  Mendez, 
which  I  have  Introduced  today.  Dr. 
Mendez  Is  presently  engaged  In  research 
in  psychiatry  and  care  of  menUl  patients 
at  the  St.  Louis  State  Hospital  for  Men- 
tal Disease. 

Several  days  ago  when  I  Introduced  a 
private  bill  similar  to  the  one  which  I  am 
Introducing  today.  I  steted  that  the  pol- 
icy of  Congress  and  the  executive  agen- 
cies which  administer  the  Immigration 
laws  has  been  to  somewhat  narrowly 
interpret  these  laws.  This  is  also  true  of 
the  exchange  visitor  program.  I  believe 
this  rule  of  strict  interpretation  Is  sound. 
The  exchange  visitor  program  is  viewed 
as  a  contract:  our  Government  offers  to 
let  aliens  enter  this  covmtry  and  receive 
advanced  training  In  some  chosen  field 
but  stipulates  that  these  persons  must 
return  to  the  country  from  where  they 
came  for  a  2-year  period.  If  the  person 
accepts,  he  accepts  with  the  conditions 
attached.  The  reason  for  this  is  sound. 
The  purpose  Is  to  assist  other  coimtrles 
to  uplift  the  quality  of  the  various  pro- 
fessions In  their  country  through  these 
study  and  training  programs.  If  the 
person  did  not  return  to  his  own  land 
this  purpose  would  be  defeated  suid,  in- 
deed, the  United  SUtes  might  well  be 
accused  of  taking  the  cream  of  the  other 
countries  for  its  benefit. 

There  are  InsUnces.  however,  even  In 
contract  law,  where  the  strict  provisions 
of  the  contract  should  be  waived  for  some 
overriding  reasons.  In  these  cases  a  sit- 
uation sometimes  arises  where  the  alien 
becomes  part  of  a  team  which  Is  pro- 
ducing a  breakthrough  into  the  unknown 
which  Is  of  tremendous  benefit  to  all 
mankind  and  redounds  to  the  credit  of 
the  nation  which  has  produced  this 
citizen. 

Some  degree  of  flexibility  must  be  al- 
lowed in  our  general  laws  to  cover  these 
unusual  cases  and  the  method  of  doing 
this  is  by  introducing  private  legislation 
such  as  I  have  done  today. 

Dr.  Mendez,  a  native-bom  Mexican, 
came  to  this  country  In  1955  under  the 
exchange  visitor  program  to  continue  his 
studies  in  psychiatry.  At  the  present 
time  he  Is  engaged  In  research  work  on 
the  Institutionalized,  chronic  menUUy 
ill,  especially  involving  patients  of  ad- 
vanced age.  This  research  Is  not  very 
advanced  even  in  our  own  country  and 
has  scarcely  even  begun  in  Mexico,  thus 
his  special  training  could  not  be  utilized 
in  Mexico.  Dr.  Mendez  has  met  with 
some  degree  of  success  in  his  work  and 
it  would  be  a  great  loss  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  science  of  psychiatry  if  Dr. 
Mendez'  work  was  discontinued  or  even 
interrupted. 


Another  point  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked is  that  the  St.  Louis  SUte  Hos- 
pital for  MenUl  Diseases  has  a  very  ur- 
gent need  for  more  doctors.  Dr.  Kohler, 
M.D.,  superintendent  of  the  hosplUl. 
sUted  in  1962  that  the  physician -patient 
ratio  was  1  to  125.  To  meet  the  mini- 
mum standards  prescribed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Psychiatric  Association.  Dr.  Kohler 
sUted  that  he  would  need  21  additional 
psychlatrlste  This  need,  far  from  being 
diminished,  has  even  been  intensified. 

It  is  for  the  above  reasons  that  I  be- 
lieve this  is  aspeclal  case  requiring  spe- 
cial consideration  under  the  immigra- 
tion and  nationality  laws. 


tainly  should  be  investigated  and  the 
findings  compared  with  studies  that  have 
been  made  of  various  routes  for  a  second 
interocean  canal. 


NEW  RESOLUTION  CALLS  FOR 
STUDY  OP  AN  INTEROCEAN  SHIP 
CONVEYOR  SYSTEM 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Pelly]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Uke  this 
means  of  notifjrlng  the  membership  of 
the  House  that  I  have  just  Introduced  a 
joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  of  a  system  for  carrying 
ships  overland  between  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  Oceans.  The  ocean-to-ocean 
route  I  have  suggested  for  this  study  Is 
the  150  mile  Isthmus  route  across  Mexico 
from  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

I  hasten  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am 
not  proposing  a  substitute  for  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  where  we  have  sovereign 
rights  which  under  no  circumsUnces 
should  be  abrogated.  The  report  on  a 
long-range  program  for  Isthmian  Canal 
transits  filed  in  1960  by  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
conUins  traffic  projections  which  indi- 
cate the  need  of  additional  facilities 
sometime  in  the  next  40  years.  The 
idea  of  transporting  ships  in  strong  dry 
dock  conUiners  overland  on  multitrack 
conveying  systems  might  once  have 
seemed  impractical,  but  anyone  who  is 
familiar  with  the  Cape  Kennedy  Missile 
Base  crawler  which  Is  for  use  to  trans- 
port the  Saturn  V  to  Its  launching  pad 
will  recognize  the  engineering  for  such 
a  conveyor  system  is  not  complicated 
and  might  be  more  In  the  nature  of  an 
overland  triple  track  railroad  bed,  thus 
making  a  canal  and  locks  unnecessary. 
Under  my  resolution  our  Oovemment 
would  Invite  Mexico  to  initiate  and  co- 
operate with  the  United  States  on  such 
a  study. 

Any  such  route  would  save  approxi- 
mately 1.000  miles  on  a  voyage  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  which  could 
reduce  the  cost  of  intercoasUl  shipping 
and  likewise  the  west  coast  European 
trade.  Of  special  Importance  would  be 
the  defense  advantages  of  an  altematlve 
route. 

The  plan  of  an  overland  ship  conveyor 
system  is  not  original  or  new  but  in  light 
of  modem  engineering  technology  It  cer- 


REGIONALISM,  ONE  OF  THE  BASIC 
FACTS  AND  HOPES  OF  MODERN 
AMERICA  IN  THE  WAR  ON  UNDER- 
CONSUMPTION AND  FOR  THE  DE- 
VELOPMENT OF  DEPRESSED 
AREAS 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  Ilfr.  FloodI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, January  11.  1964,  the  impressive 
and  beautiful  new  Wilkes  College  Re- 
search and  Graduate  Center  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  in  my  congressional  district, 
was  dedicated  with  our  First  Lady,  Mrs. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the  guest  of  honor. 
On  that  occasion,  an  extremely  fine 
address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Frank  P. 
Graham,  former  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  former  Mem- 
ber from  North  Carolina  in  the  UJ3. 
Senate,  present  member  of  the  TJS. 
Delegation  to  the  United  Nations,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Public  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  in  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
include  the  address  Dr.  Graham  made  at 
the  Wilkes  College  dedication  ceremony. 

The  address  follows: 
Regiokalism.  One  or  the  Basic  Pacts  ajto 
Hopes  or  Modern  America  in  the  War  on 
Underconsumption  and  roR  the  Redevel- 
opment or  Depressed  Areas,  bt  Frank  P. 
Oraham,    Chairman    or    the    Pitbijc    Ka- 

TIONAL   AOVIBORT   COMMITTEE  Or  ARA 

President  Parley.  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  friends 
of  Wilkes  College,  first  of  all.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  way  Wilkes 
College,  under  your  dynamic  leadership,  has 
joined  in  the  Individual  initiative,  commu- 
nity enterprise  and  the  cooperation  of  trus- 
tees and  alumni,  faculty  and  students.  In- 
dustry and  commerce,  management  and 
labor,  banks  and  foundations,  the  local.  State 
and  Federal  agencies,  as  they  all  Join  hands 
in  helping  the  people  to  lit}  this  stricken 
anthracite  region  to  a  higher  level  of  produc- 
tion, progress,  and  service  of  the  people.  In 
the  creative  center  of  It  all  wUl  be  the  WUkes 
College  Research  and  Graduate  Center,  dedi- 
cated today. 

The  dedication  was  signalized  yesterday 
by  many  timely  addresses.  Including  the 
hopeful  address  of  your  Governor,  William 
Scranton,  now  In  the  public  eye  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  by  the  gracious  presence  and  fitting 
words  of  the  First  Lady  of  the  land,  who  has 
brought  her  sympathetic  understanding  and 
deep  appreciation  of  the  cooperative  and  ef- 
fective efforts  of  the  people  themselves  to- 
ward a  better  day  for  this  historic  region.  I 
believe  It  was  James  Wechsler  who  said  that 
the  real  substance  of  President  F.D.R.'8  name 
was  Franklin  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  In  like 
manner,  the  whirlwind  tour  of  Mrs.  Johnson 
today,  as  she  visits  the  mines,  the  shops,  the 
schools,  the  culm  dumps  and  the  wastefuUy 
burning  ore,  suggests  that  the  Initials  L.BJ. 
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■hould  be  Li3.J.  for  the  8ub.t*nce  of  the 
SSIname  of  President  and  Mr..  Lyndon 
Lady  Bird  Johnaon. 

At  thU  time  we  should  alao  be  mindful 
of  thoM  in  the  senate  and  the  Hou«.  who 
originated  and  then  piloted  the  ARA  bill  to 
lU  enactment  Into  law.  especially  your  own 
popular  congressman  Flood,  with  us  here 
today  and  Senator  Douglas,  whose  names 
dMlgnated  the  Flood-Douglas  bill,  and  also 
Congressman  McDad«  of  Scranton  who  sup- 
portMl  the  bin.  and  Congressman  P*t»<an. 
who  with  Congressman  Flood,  was  and  Is  Its 
nghtmg  champion  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
In  the  senate.  Paul  Douglas  piloted  this  pro- 
gram as  the  first  act  signed  by  our  great 
lamented  President  Kennedy 

The  presence  of  your  college  dean  of  men. 
George  Ralston,  one  of  the  noblest  souU  In 
any  college  of  our  time,  one  of  our  own 
sons  of  Chapel  Hill,  reminds  me  that  I 
sometimes  get  my  college  generations  con- 
nued  after  more  than  two  score  years  in 
educational  work.  The  other  month  a  boy 
was  lost  from  his  touring  groups  In  the 
corridors  of  the  United  Nations.  In  asking 
him  his  name  he  said  to  me  he  was  from 
Raleigh  NC.  and  that  his  name  was  Lo- 
renta  White.  When  I  quickly  replied  that 
I  had  taught  his  father,  he  asked  me  my 
name.  He  then  replied,  "No  1^  °™^- 
you  taught  my  grandfather.  So  t  goes. 
Now  this  young  liberal  arts  college  U  dedi- 
cating a  mature  center  of  research  and  grad- 
uate studies  on  the  forward  march  In  step 
with  the  needs  of  this  region  In  our  more 
complex  modern  society. 

I  see  in  the  audience  also  B«rs.  Scrantao. 
the  gracious  first  lady  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr. 
William  Batt.  the  executive  director  of  ARA. 
Mr  Milton  Shapp.  vice  chairman  of  the 
ARA  Advisory  Committee.  Mr.  Donald  F. 
Carpenter.  naUve  of  thU  community,  chalr- 
marof  the  Dupont  Board,  and  munificent 
benefactor  of  Wilkes  College;  and  Mr.  Reu- 
ben Levy  ARA  Advisory,  bank  director,  and 
trustee  of  the  college,  personifying  hU  three- 
fold work  for  the  recovery  and  advance  of 
the   anthracite   region. 

KniONALBM   A   BASIC  FACT  IN  TH«  UT*  Or  TH* 
PXOPLX 

Regionalism,  large  and  small,  has  been 
and  Is  a  fact  of  life  of  the  people  on  the 
earth.  In  both  hemispheres,  on  all  the  conU- 
nenU.  within  the  nations  and  within  the 
major  sections  of  the  nation.  On  the  earth 
within  historic  times  there  have  been  and 
are  the  Buropefui.  African.  Asian.  Arustral- 
aslan.  Oceanic,  and  American  regions. 
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THX  NO«TH  ATLAimC  BWJIOK 

In  the  North  Atlantic  region  the  Atlantic 
Pact,  formalised  in  NATO,  became  a  defen- 
sive regional  arrangement  led  by  the  United 
SUtes  under  articles  51  and  52  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations.  ThU  regional 
arrangement  was  not  only  a  countermove 
aninst  the  acclaimed  proposal  for  an  Iso- 
Uted  \inllateral  forUess  America,  but  also 
was  a  cooperative  mulUlateral  partnership 
for  defense  against  any  possible  aggression 
by  the  then  gigantic  bloc  of  Bastem  Powers 
with  their  massive  interior  lines,  which  em- 
braced the  strategic  heartland  of  the  earth. 
and  was  capable  of  pushing  with  Its  gath- 
ered momentum  of  power  at  lU  own  timing 
in  any  direction  across  Europe  and  Asia. 

America  which  had  previoualy  largely  dU- 
armed  Itaelf  of  conventional  forces  and  had 
offered  to  transfer  Its  then  monopoly  of 
atomic  power  to  the  United  NaUons.  became 
deeply  concerned,  when  the  massive  power 
reaching  across  the  heartUnd  of  the  earth, 
pushed  with  menacing  power  from  Its  bl- 
contlnental  interior  lines  a«aliut  C»echo- 
slovakia  and  South  Korea.  Bases  sstablished 
for  defense  outside  and  along  the  perimeter 
of  these  masaive  interior  lines,  are  not  anal- 
ogous to  the  insertion  through  Western 
Hemispheric  lines  of  the  totalitarian  missiles 
in  Cuba. 


TH«  aSOIONAL  ARaANOnCINTS  Of  THI  OMANIEA- 
TIOW  or  AMXaiCAN  8TATI8  IN  THI  SXCION  OF 
THI  WKSiaaN  HXMESPHXai 

The  old  exclusive  reliance  on  the  long  es- 
Ubllshed    unilateral    Monroe    Doctrine   was, 
in  the  region  of   the  Western   Hemisphere, 
historically    valid    and    accepted    while    the 
Latin  American  Republics  were  establishing 
their  independence.    The  Act  of  Chapultepec 
of  March  3.  1946.  and  the  Rio  Treaty  of  Sep- 
tember 2.  1947.  formallised  the  regional  ar- 
rangement of  the  Organisation  of  American 
States  under  the  VH.  Charter  for  multilat- 
eral cooperation  and  mutual  defense  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere.   The  democraUc  Cuban 
Revolution  against  the  totalitarian  tyranny 
of  Batista,  who.  at  times  had  the  wrongful 
sanction   of   some  elements   In   the  United 
States,  was  tragically  transformed  Into  an- 
other  totalitarian    tyranny.     The    Insertion 
into  the  Western  Hemisphere  of  a  totalitar- 
ian threat  to  the  freedom  of  the  American 
Republics  in  a  mighty  confronUtlon  of  bi- 
polar powers,  required  the  withdrawal  of  to- 
taliurlan  missiles  from  Cuba  as  a  strategic 
menace  within  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

SOMX    RELAXATION    OF    EXGIONAL    TENSIONS    ON 
THI    EARTH 

The  relaxation  of   heavy  tensions,   which 
came   with   these  mutual   arrangements   for 
withdrawal,  was  aided  by  the  good  offices  of 
the  United  Nations.    ThU  relaxation  of  ten- 
sions   was    later    followed    by    the    test   ban 
treaty,    whose    achievement    was    mutually 
shared  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
of  the  Soviet  Union.    The  test  ban  treaty  was 
signed  by  107' of  the  then  111  member  na- 
tions of  the  United  Nations.     The  test  ban 
treaty  was  prompUy  followed  by  the  unani- 
mous resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  for  the  nuclear  disarma- 
ment of  outer  space.    The  meaning  of  these 
small  steps  U  measured  not  by  their  dl«tance 
but  by  their  direction.    Their  rejection  would 
have  been  a  backward  step  and  most  nega- 
tive in  moral  effect  around  the  earth.    Their 
adoption  U  a  basis  for  hope  of  other  steps 
toward     effecUve     universal     disarmament. 
Uttle  decUlons.  with  cumulative  power  be- 
come  great  decisions,  whether  in  the  habits 
and  character  of  persons  or  the  trend  and 
Dollcles  of  nations  or  the  hopes  and  destiny 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world  for  the  survival  of 
Justice  and  peace  on  earth. 

THE    MAIH    RICION8    WITHIN    THE    SOVIRElCirTT 
OF    THE     UNTTED     STATES 

The  United  States,  as  a  region  of  North 
America,  includes  within  lU  sovereignty  10 
regions:  New  England,  the  Mideast  the 
^utheast,  Puerto  Rico  (and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands), the  Southwest,  the  States  bordering 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Great  Plains,  the 
Mountain  States,  the  Far  West.  Alaska,  and 
Hawaii. 

New  England,  as  a  region,  has  made  a  na- 
tional impact  on  the  religious,  educational, 
cultural,  economic  and  political  life  of  the 
Nat!on.     Frederick    Turner,    envisaged    the 
American  frontier  as  a  long  Influential  re- 
gion as  it  moved  ever  westward,  renewing  the 
Insurgency  and  resurgency  of  American  In- 
dlvlduallsm.  nationalism  and  democracy.    In 
our   minds   eye   we   see   the    pioneers   with 
Bibles  and  muskets  In  their  hands  and  home- 
steads  In   their   hopes,   crossing   the  moun- 
tains, the  rivers,  the  prairies,  the  plains,  the 
deserts  and  the  mountains  again  to  another 
sea.    making    America    to   their    haphasard. 
sometimes    ruthless,    and    always    relentless 
wUls,  and  ever  to  the  substance  of  their  un- 
resting dreams.    William  E.  Dodd.  whUe  dlf- 
ferentlaUng  the  influence  of  the  Old  South 
and    the    Lower    South    in    the    history    of 
the    United    SUtes.     synthesised    the     rise 
and    influence    of    the   cotton    kingdom    as 
a    decisive    factor    In    American    history    for 
generations.     Howard  W.  Odum.   in   his  so- 
cial    researches     and     monvunental     work. 


•southern  Regions."  published  by  the  Unl. 
verslty  of  North  Carolina  Press  in  1936.  re- 
vealed both  the  unity  and  <llveriiity  of  sev- 
eral  regions  of  the  so-called  "solid  South. 


THE  SOUTHERN   APPALACHLAN   REGION 

In  1962  the  University  of  Kentucky  Press 
publUhed.   -A  Survey,  the  Southern  Appala- 
chian Region."  also  a  monumental  work  and 
a  compilation  of  the  researches  of  22  dlsUn- 
Kulshed  scholars  from  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  the  region.    The  editor-in-chief. 
Prof     Thomas    Ford,    in    hU    Introduction, 
states.    "The    southern    Appalachian    region 
as  defined  for  the  present  survey  Includes 
more  than  80.000  square  miles  In  Kentucky. 
Tennessee.  West  Virginia.  Virginia.  Alabama. 
Georgia  and  North  Carolina.    Containing  the 
highest  peaks  and  roughest  terrain  east  of 
the  Rockies,  the  region  U  made  up  of  three 
roughly  paraUel  strips;  on  the  east,  the  steep 
Blue  Ridge;   on  the  west,  the  rugged  Cum- 
berland  Plateau;    between  them,  the   Great 
Valley    conUlnlng  the  region's  better  farm- 
lands. Its  largest  cities,  and  Its  major  trans- 
p>ortatlon  routes." 

THE  SURVEY 

ThU  survey  (which  was  preceded  by  such 
important    pioneering    studies    as    thow    of 
John   C     Campbell.    Horace    Kephart.    Ellen 
Semple.  Marlon  Pearsall.  the  Maryland  De- 
partment of  Economic  Development,  and  the 
comprehensive  siu-vey   by  the  U.S.   Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  In  1935).  grew  out  of  a 
meeting  of  representatives  of  several  churches 
at  Berea  College  in  1956.  was  sparked  by  the 
ever -dynamic  Dr.  W.  D.  Weatherford.    It  was 
edited  by  Dr  Thomas  C.  Ford  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky  in  cooperation  with  the  cen- 
tral committee,  composed  of  Dr.  Weatherford. 
Dr  E   D   C   Brewer  and  Dr.  Rupert  B.  Vance, 
who  had  worked  under  Dr.  Howard  Oduin  in 
hU    trall-blazlng    work    on    "Sout*'""  „^; 
Klons";    and   was   made   possible   by   a   Ford 
Foundation  grant  of  $250,000.  supplemented 
by  $60,000  in  granu  and  services  of  the  co- 
operating  colleges   and   universities  of   the 
southern  region. 

The  survey  made  humanly  and  statlrtl- 
cally  emphatic  that  the  southern  App^a- 
chlan  region  was  a  depressed  «^f*  TjJJ 
damaging  consequences  to  the  people  of  the 
area,  the  South,  and  the  Nation.  To  meet 
the  problem  of  a  tragic  number  of  de- 
pressed areas  In  the  country,  the  first  move 
of  the  new  admlnUtratlon  was  to  enact  the 
area  redevelopment  law.  Mr.  William  Batt 
son  of  an  enlightened  IndustrlalUt.  had 
served  In  the  Manpower  AdmlnUtratlon  of 
the  US.  Department  of  Labor  and  as  secre- 
tary of  labor  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
hnd  became  Administrator  of  ARA  In  the  De- 
partment of  commerce  under  Secretary 
Luther  Hodges  the  former  vice  president  of 
Marshall  Field  Industrial  Enterprises,  ana 
the  former  Governor  of  North  Carolina. 

SOUTH  AFFALACHIA  AKD  NORTH  APPALACHIA  HATE 

MUCH  m  COMMON  AS  APPALACHIA 

Recognising  that  the  southern  Appalach- 
lan^nd  the  northern  Appalachian  regions 
have  much  In  common  as  depressed  areas,  a 
constructive  program  for  all  Appalachla  wgi 
envisaged  under  the  direction  of  Franklin  D. 
^^S^r..  Jr..  under  Secretary  f  Co-mer« 
who  had  a  deep  filial,  personal  and  official 
interest  In  Appalachla. 

North  and  south  AppalachU  »«'•  "^ 
in  common  than  the  tragedies  of  depressea 
areas.  They  have  basically  In  common  the 
Appalachian  mountain  system,  r^h  coal  de- 
p^^.  the  river  systems,  the  orlK^^^L^" 
1^  stocks,  in  addition  to  some  EnglUh^ 
WeUh.  and  Hugenots.  more  largely  the 
Scotch-Irtsh,  who  came  from  Ul»ten  and  the 
Germans,  who  came  from  the  Pal*tlnate. 
Before  the  Civil  War.  north  and  south  Ap- 
palachla became  part  of  the  common  back- 
bone of  both  Jeffersonlan  and  Jac^sonlan 
democracy.  In  the  CivU  War.  not  only  the 
K,ns  of  North  Appalachla.  but  aUo  a  large 


majority  of  the  sons  of  South  Appalachla.  in 
response  to  Lincoln's  call,  volunteered  to 
fight  to  save  the  Union.  The  sharpshootlng 
sons  of  Appalachla  had  a  decUlve  part  in  Its 
outcome.  If  the  more  than  100.000  moun-. 
tain.  hill,  and  valley  men  of  the  Southern 
Appalachian  Region,  who  Joined  the  Union 
Armies,  had  Joined  the  Confederate  Instead 
of  the  Union  Armies,  there  were  critical 
times  when  this  difference  of  more  than 
200.000  soldiers  might  have  given  a  different 
turn  to  the  war.  Gen.  George  Thomas,  the 
Rock  of  Chlckamauga.  was  from  the  moun- 
tain country  of  southwest  Virginia. 

Adm.  David  Parragut,  the  hero  of  Mobile 
Bay.  was  from  the  mountain  country  of  east 
Tennessee.  Another  son  of  southern  Appa- 
lachla. Stonewall  Jackson,  became  for  the 
South,  the  right  arm  of  the  peerless  Lee,  and 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  commanders  In  the 
history  of  the  war.  Two  of  the  most  In- 
fluential living  friends  of  thU  college,  native 
to  this  region.  Admiral  Stark  and  Mr.  Car- 
penter, remind  us  that  north  Appalachla 
still  gives  birth  to  rugged  leaders  of  our  time. 
In  the  reunited  Union,  which  the  sons  of 
Appalachla  had  helped  to  save,  the  new  im- 
migrants from  eastern  and  southern  Europe 
went  in  large  nxmibers  not  only  into  the  iron 
regions  of  northern  Minnesota,  but  aUo  into 
the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia. 

APPALACHIA  IN  THE  BUILDING  OF  A  OBXAT  IN- 
DUSTRIAL EMPIRE  AND  IN  THE  WINNING  OF 
TWO  WORLD   WARS 

The  coal  miners  of  northern  and  southern 
Appalachla  were  a  part  of  that  combination 
of  Industrial  power  based  largely  on  the  steel 
mills  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  amd 
minoU  where  the  coal  of  Appalachla  and 
the  iron  ore  of  the  Mesabl  Range  of  north- 
ern Minnesota  to  play  decisive  parts  in  the 
winning  of  two  world  wars  and  are  today 
one  of  the  main  strongholds  for  the  defense 
of  freedom  and  peace  in  the  world. 

In  helping  to  build  America  as  the  mighti- 
est industrial  power  in  human  history,  and 
in  helping  to  win  two  world  wars,  the  men 
and  families  of  much  of  Appalachla  have  re- 
cently found  themselves  caught  in  the  main 
coal  regions  of  America,  with  many  burned - 
out  resources  and  many  abandoned  mines, 
exhausted  in  the  industrial  service  of  their 
country  and  too  often  forgotten  by  the  very 
world  they  helped  to  build  and  then  to  save 

THE    COOPERATTVI    SURVET    OF    SOUTHERN    APPA- 
LACHIA   IN    19S2 

The   1962   survey   of  the   southern    Appa- 
lachian region.  In  addition  to  Its  content, 
may  have  some   value   as  an   example  of   a 
a    cooperative    survey    of    a    depressed    area. 
Coop)eratlng    In    the    survey    were    the    col- 
leges and  universities  of  the  area,    scholarly 
experts,  social  scientists,  government  agen- 
cies,   the    churches,   civic   leaders,    and   the 
Ford  Foundation.    The  survey  revealed.  Inter 
alia  "the  highest  concentration  of  low   In- 
come   farms    In    the    county";    the    relative 
decline  of  coal  as  the   main  source  of  energy 
and    power    in    competition    with    oil    and 
natural  gas;  automation  and  unemployment 
in  agriculture  and  Indxistry;  a  large  propor- 
tion of  people  on  relief;  migration  of  a  mil- 
lion people  from  the  southern  Appalachian 
region   In   one   decade;    the   present   signifi- 
cance of  the  hUtorlc  personal  self-reliance. 
Individualism,      traditional     and     religious 
fundamentalUm;    the    present    situation    in 
education,   health,   and   the   social   services; 
the   lags   In   the   organization   and   adapta- 
tion of  local  governments  and  community 
services  to  new  conditions;  the  trend  toward 
Individual    leadership,    business    enterprise, 
and  community  morale;  cooperation  of  the 
local.   State,   and   National   Governments   In 
meeting,  mitigating,  and  ending  the  damages 
to  the  people  of  the  community,  the  State, 
the  region,  and  the  whole  Nation  resulting 
from   the   continuing   noncircuits  of  a  de- 
pressed area. 


NEED  FOR  INTELLIGENCE  IN  THE  EVALUATION 
OF  WHAT  IS  INDISCRIMINATELY  CALLED  SPEND- 
ING 

The  values  and  responsibilities  of  the 
free  individual,  the  local  community,  the 
several  States,  and  the  Nation,  are  all  pro- 
vided for  In  the  American  system  of  a  union 
of  States  and  a  nation  of  people,  based  on 
the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  free 
and  self-reliant  Individualism,  so  characterU- 
tlc  of  mountain  people,  the  private  Initiative. 
the  free  and  socially  responsible  enterprise, 
agricultural  and  Industrial,  personal  and 
corporate,  are  the  sources  of  not  only  the 
dynamisms  of  our  gigantic  American  produc- 
tion on  farms  and  In  factories,  but  also  of 
the  creatively  American  system  of  a  mixed 
and  balanced  economy,  adapted  and  ad- 
vancing to  meet  the  needs  and  opportunities 
of  the  American  people  In  the  world  of 
the  mld-20th  century.  It  should  also  never 
be  overlooked  that  the  American  way  Is  an 
experimental  approach,  within  our  constitu- 
tional framework  of  individual  freedom  and 
social  responsibility,  for  finding,  on  the  basis 
of  both  principle  and  experience,  which  way. 
In  a  special  situation.  Is  the  most  Intelligent 
and  democratic  way  to  meet  the  needs  and 
fulfill  the  aspirations  of  the  people  for  a  more 
productive,  fairer  and  better  life  for  all  the 
people. 

The  free,  private  and  socially  responsible 
ownership  and  management  of  agricultural. 
Industrial  and  business  enterprises,  have 
mainly  stood  the  test  of  both  basic  principle 
and  hUtorlc  experience.  In  the  course  of  our 
history  and  experience  It  was  also  found  that 
the  private  operation  of  the  post  office,  roads 
and  schooU  was  not  adapted  for  meeting  the 
needs  and  hopes  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
population.  The  American  people,  there- 
fore, established  the  public  postal  system, 
public  roads  and  public  schooU  In  the  open 
service  of  all  the  people  as  a  more  Intelligent 
way  and  a  much  needed  part  of  the  robxist- 
ness  of  our  various  and  free  society,  our 
mixed  and  balanced  economy  based  on  free 
enterprise  and  public  welfare  In  our  respon- 
sible and  responsive  American  democracy. 

It  has  recently  been  reported  that  State 
and  local  budgets  have  Increased  propor- 
tionately much  more  than  the  Federal 
budget.  The  increases  in  the  Federal  budget 
and  the  Federal  pa3rroll  have  been  mainly  for 
defense  and  the  payroll  of  soldiers  who  hold 
the  lines  of  freedom  all  over  the  world.  The 
Increases  In  the  State  and  local  budgets  have 
been  mainly  for  the  teachers  of  the  children, 
coming  In  tidal  waves,  whose  Intelligence  and 
skilU  are  the  main  sources  of  our  private 
industrial  dynamism  and  one  of  the  chief 
hopes  of  democracy  in  America  and  freedom 
and  peace  in  the  world. 

The  champions  of  freedom  and  democracy 
in  Eurojje,  Africa,  Asia,  and  South  America 
have  often  said  that  the  American  dynamic 
system  of  Individual  liberty  and  social  re- 
sponsibility, private  enterprtse,  and  public 
welfare,  are  among  the  bulwarks  tigalnst  the 
totalitarian  world,  which  would  engulf  all 
liberty  in  the  world.  Our  friends,  and  the 
friends  of  liberty,  with  fresh  winds  blowing 
across  America  and  the  world  today,  deplore 
any  American  reaction  which  returns  to  the 
unrestrained  and  irresponsible  industrialism 
of  a  system  that  belongs  to  an  age  that  has 
gone. 

In  the  mountain  and  hill  country  of 
America  is  heard  the  call  and  need  of  tour- 
Um  and  its  required  services  on  the  State 
and  national  public  highways,  in  the  State 
and  national  public  parks,  hUtorlc  com- 
memorative pageants,  folk  music  and  plays. 
In  mountainous  North  Carolina  millions  of 
people  riding  down  the  highways  of  Amer- 
ica into  the  Great  Smoky  National  Park,  have 
seen  Kermlt  Hunter's  "Unto  These  HUU," 
the  pageanted  poignant  story  of  the  Chero- 
kee Indians,  uprooted  and  moved  to  the 
Indian  Territory.     In  Carolina  by  the  sea 


more  than  a  million  people  from  all  over 
North  America  have  seen  Paul  Green's  pio- 
neer symphonic  drama  telling  the  story  of 
"The  Lost  Colony"  on  Roanoke  Island,  on 
which  Sir  Wsater  Raleigh  stumbled  In  hU 
Imperial  dream  and  which,  nevertheless,  was 
to  become  a  stepping-stone  to  the  BritUh 
Dominions  and  the  American  Nation. 

Not  partisan  prejudice,  political  slogans 
or  sectional  shibboleths,  but  Intelligence  of 
the  people  as  to  what  U  most  productive, 
necessary,  and  fair.  Increasingly  U  becoming 
the  guiding  force  as  to  what  should  be 
private  and  what  should  be  public  In  Its 
basic  structure,  management,  and  service  of 
the  people. 

If  abandoned  or  left  exclusively  to  their 
own  initiative  and  resources — alwajrs  IndU- 
pensable  in  any  situation — depressed  areas 
sometimes  become  for  a  time  the  victims  of 
national  trends  and  world  situations,  over 
which  they  have  no  control  and  tend  to 
perpetuate  themselves  in  a  vicious  circle  of 
exhaustion  of  basic  resources,  dwindling 
capital,  loss  of  wages,  the  growing  under- 
consumption, and  the  continuing  depres- 
sion. The  depressed  area,  which  needs 
capital  most,  has  the  least  capital  available 
for  the  necessary  undertakings  to  help  the 
people  help  themselves  to  get  out  of  their 
depression  and  rejoin  the  forward  march  of 
their  own  great  country. 

The  ARA,  mainly  with  loans  at  reasonable 
rates  and  grants  in  special  cases,  seeks  and 
hopes,  wisely,  in  response  to  individual  and 
community  initiative,  to  provide  the  seed 
capital,  the  stlmulxis,  the  research,  and  the 
cooperative  guidance  needed  by  the  leaders, 
enterprises  and  programs  in  the  areas  of 
depression. 

KKEDS    COMMON    TO    DEPRESSED    AREAS 

Common  to  south  and  north  Appalachla 
are  the  needs  for:  (1)  more  and  better  gen- 
eral education;  (2)  specialized  skiUs;  (3)  re- 
search; (4)  diversified  industry:  (6)  tourism; 
and  (6)  more  and  better  community  enter- 
prises and  social  services. 

For  all  these  needs,  cooperation  between 
the  local.  State,  and  Federal  governments  U 
indispensable  for  full  realization  of  the  po- 
tentialities of  the  region.  The  main  respon- 
sible agencies.  In  response  to  local  Initiative 
and  community  enterprise,  are  the  State  and 
local  governments,  which  sometimes  have, 
under  pressures  of  special  Interests,  abdicated 
their  responsibilities  and  then  complained 
about  the  advancing  roles  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  helping  to  meet  the  human 
needs. 

GENERAL     AND    VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION 

Basic  and  general  education  are  needed  to 
equip  youth  and  the  people  to  develop  vic- 
torious personalities,  civic  understanding, 
social  and  ethical  Insights  as  citizens  and  as 
spiritual  human  beings.  Vocational  and  pro- 
fessional education  are  needed  for  the  train- 
ing and  development  of  the  special  sklUs 
needed  in  our  complex  modern  society. 

Low  income  agricultural  and  Indtistrlal 
regions  and  depressed  areas  in  general,  have 
a  larger  proportion  of  children  and  smaller 
proportion  of  wealth  than  the  national  aver- 
age. Jvist  as  within  the  State,  State  aid  to 
the  local  communities  U  necessary  to  provide 
more  equal  educational  opportunities  for  all 
the  children  in  the  State,  so,  within  the 
Nation,  with  its  imbalances  of  wealth  and 
children.  Federal  aid.  without  Federal  con- 
trol, U  needed  to  supplement  State  funds 
to  provide  more  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  all  the  children  of  otir  common 
country.  In  some  areas  of  relative  and  con- 
tinuing depression,  the  people  have  higher 
tax  rates  for  the  education  of  their  children 
and  yet  provide  less  per  child  than  the 
national  average. 

The  educated  youth,  whom  the  low  Income 
people  with  a  higher  tax  rate  educate  in 
their  nonproductive  years,  migrate  annually 
with  their  knowledge  and  skilU  by  scores 
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of  thousands  to  become  producers  of  wealth 
m  other  regions  which  had  m*d«/»o  f?"* 
trlbutlon  to  their  education.  The  less  Mlu- 
cated  and  the  unskilled  also  migrate  In  large 
numbers  to  end  up  In  the  slums  and  on  the 
already  crowded  relief  rolls  of  the  great 
clt^s  Both  the  skilled  and  the  unskilled 
^ome  citizens  not  only  of  the  State  but 
JS>  of  the  Nation  It  1,  In  the  Interests  of 
all  the  communlttes,  of  all  the  States  and 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  as  a  matter  of 
democracy.  Justice  and  national  wel  -being 
that  the  Federal  Government  recognizes  Its 
supplementary  responsibility  for  the  equali- 
zation of  the  educational  opportunity  of 
all  the  children  In  all  the  States 

The  Federal  Government  long  ago  recog- 
nized Its  responsibility  In  (1)  Federal  aid  to 
schools  in  the  North  West  Ordinance  of  1787. 
(2)  in  Federal  aid  to  land  grant  colleges  by 
the  MorlU  Act.  which  was  signed  by  Abrahani 
Uncoln  in  1862.  and  In  the  aid  to  vocational 
education  Vocational  education,  with  all  Its 
values,  has  been  largely  geared  to  agricul- 
ture with  less  and  less  need  of  youth  ana 
now  needs  to  be  oriented  also  for  this  wider 
development  of  the  Industrial,  commercial, 
technical,  civic  and  social  skills  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  increasingly  diversified  Indus- 
try and  commerce,  our  more  complex  social 
Institutions  and  the  advancing  democracy 
and  leadership  of  the  American  people  in 
the  modern  world. 
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THE  BXAMPI.E  OF  MASSACHOSrrTS  IN  THK  VALtTXS 
or  EDUCATION  AS  A  BtJl.WA«K  AGAINST 
BXCOMING    A    OII»«ISSn)   ABEA 

The  values  of  a  democratic  and  modern 
education  are  emphasized,  for  example.  In 
the  history  of  Massachusetts.  Long  before 
the  crusade  of  Horace  Mann  for  public  edu- 
cation. Massachusetts  led  the  country  In  per 
capita  expenditure  for  education.  The  Purl- 
tan  forefathers  and  the  people  of  the  State, 
with  all  their  traditions  of  thrift  and  econ- 
omy showed  their  faith  In  the  Investments 
In  education  not  only  as  a  way  of  preventing 
the  decline  of  Massachusetts,  beset  with  the 
exhaustion  of  natural  resources,  but  alfo  as 
a  way  of  adaptation,  prosperity,  and  progress 
In  changing  times. 

When  the  already  stubborn  soils  of  Maaaa- 
chufetu    were    becoming    exhausted    before 
the  days  of  abundant  fertilizer,  the  people, 
with  highly  trained  Intelligence,  shifted  from 
too  much  reliance  on  the  land  to  a  larger 
reliance    on    the    sea.     Their    Initiative    and 
bold  sillors  wrested  oil  from  the  w>\ale8  and 
became  the  center  of  a  fast  growing  mari- 
time enterprise,   whose  whalers   and  clipper 
ships  encompassed  the  earth  and  became  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world.     When  oil   in 
the  earth  waa  discovered  at  Tltusvllle.  Pa., 
m    1889     the  oil   In   the   body   of  the  earth 
supplanted    the    oil    In    the    bodies    of    the 
whales.     The  people  of  Massachusetts  again. 
Instead  of  accepting  the  doom  of  a  depressed 
area  made  a  new  adaptation  In  a  larger  con- 
centration on  the  manufacture  of  textile  and 
shoes      When  the  textile  mills  began  moving 
south  to  be  near  the  cotton  fields,  and  the 
shoe  factories  began  moving  west  to  be  near- 
er to  the  leather,  the  byproduct  of  the  cattle 
ranches    and    packinghouses    of    the    rising 
West,  the  educated  people  of  Maasachusetts. 
with   their    general,   specialized,   and   higher 
education  and  their  trained  vocational  skills 
for  new  adjustments  on  higher  levels,  turned 
to  a  larger  concentration  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  modern  electrical  and  electronic  en- 
gines,   appliances    and    machinery      Instead 
of  Increasing  the  breadlines  of  a  depressed 
area   the  people  and  the  youth  of  Massachu- 
setts lengthened  the  erroUment  In  the  many 
colleges  and  the  bookllnea  of  many  llbrartea 
The  people  of  Massachusetts,  who  Invested 
in  education  and  had  the  largest  per  capita 
clrculaUon  of  books  from  their  college  and 
public  libraries,  did  not  consider  the  money 
so   spent  as   wasteful  spending   but   i»s  in- 
vestments In  youth.   In   trained  intelligence 
and  In  their  own  future  as  a  great  Common- 


wealth    Of  the  10  foremost  universities  and 
research  centers  In  America.  2  are  in  the  1 
State  of  Massachusetts— Harvard  and   MIT 
Three  of  the  six  foremost  colleges  for  women 
are  In  MassachusetU      Ukewlse.  3  of  these 
10  foremost  universities  are  In  the  State  of 
Callfornia-the   University   of   California   at 
Berkeley.   Stanford,  and  Caltech.     A  fourth 
one  is  on  the  way  at  UCLA.  California,  not 
only  because  of   lU  climate,  resources    and 
^pl-atlon.  but  also  because  of  Its  school, 
immunity    colleges.    Uberal    arts    colleges, 
schools  of  technology,  art  galleries,  "brarles^ 
and  centers  of  research.  Is  fast  becoming  the 
premier  State  of  the  Union.     Instead  of  be- 
coming bewildered   by  the  mechanical  con - 
tacU  of  the  new  mass  media  of  our  civiliza- 
tion   the   people  of  California   are   learning 
to  emphasize  the  creative  values  of  the  sci- 
entific,   cultural,    and    spiritual    content    of 
the  lives  and   youth  and   the  people. 

THE  VALUES  OF  RESEARCH  IN  A  DEPRESSED  ABEA 
IN  THE  WORLD  IN  GENERAL  AND  ESPECIALLY 
IN    A    DIPBESSED    ABEA 

We  Will  not  here  summarize  the  wonders 
of  scientific  research  In  Industry  and  com- 
merce, medicine  and  health,  transportation 
and  communication,  and  In  the  exploration 
of  the  interior  of  the  earth  and  outer  space, 
where  the  moon  and  the  stars  In  their  heav- 
enly course  beckon  the  adventurous  zest  of 
youth  and  the  far  quests  of  the  human  spirit 
for  the  building  of  a  new  earth  and  the 
finding  of  new  heavens  on  the  farthest  fron- 
tiers of  our  expanding   universe. 

We   recall   In  this  college  of  freedom  and 
responsibility,  religion  and  learning,  science 
and   the  arts,   that  It  was  the  groping  and 
ever-exploring  mind  of  man  with  his  philos- 
ophy and  theories,  speculations  and  experi- 
mentations.   Ideas   and    InstrumenU.    which 
created    the    commercial    revolution    of    the 
15th    16th.  and  17th  centuries,  the  Industrial 
revolution  of  the  18th.  19th.  and  20th  cen- 
turies, and  the  atomic  revolution  of  the  mld- 
20th    century.      The    Idea    of    the    electro- 
magnetic    nature     of     the     earth     became, 
through   research,   more  efficiently  mechan- 
ized in  the  mariner's  compass,  which  helped 
to  bring  on  the  commercial  revolution.    The 
Idea  of  the  latent  power  of  heat  In  the  ex- 
panding   power   of    steam    became,    through 
research,    dynamically    mechanized    In    the 
modern  steam  engine,  which,  together  with 
electric  generators  and  gas  engines,  brought 
on  the  industrial  revolutions.     The  Idea  of 
the    nuclear    nature    of    the    atom    became, 
through    research,    mechanized    In    reactors 
and   bombs,   which   are   causing  the  atomic 
revolution.     All  these  have  tied  all  nations 
and  peoples  together  In  one  fatefuUy  Inter- 
dependent world,  loaded  with  the  doom  or 
hopes  of  mankind  and  are  making  the  United 
Nations  a   moral  Imperative  In   this  age 

In  this  dynamic  interdependent  world,  a 
war  or  a  depression  anywhere  Involves  hu- 
man beings  everywhere  Area  redevelopment 
In  the  anthracite  area  reinforces  economic 
development  In  the  United  SUtes  Economic 
development  In  the  United  States  reinforces 
economic  development  In  the  world.  Eco- 
nomic development  In  the  world  reinforces 
economic  development  in  the  United  States 
and  in  every  region  In  the  United  States. 
Equal  opportunity  through  more  and  better 
education  and  the  broadening  of  the  base 
of  human  well-being  In  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  In  all  parts  of  the  world, 
serve  to  lift  the  level  of  human  liberty  In 
America  and  In  the  world. 


SCIENTITIC.      SOOAI.      ANB      HUMANE      BESEABCH 

HAVE   THItB  GLOBAL   SIGNITICANOB   AKD   LOCAL 
IMPACTS 

As  we  move  from  considering  the  global 
impacts  of  research  to  Its  local  implications, 
we  are  Impressed  with  the  leadership  of  thU 
historic  college  of  liberal  learning  and  scien- 
tific research  as  a  center  for  the  renaissance 
of  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania  and 
beyond.     Here  scholars,  teachers,  and  trail- 


blazers  to  new  frontiers  will  discover  new 
uses  for  old  resources,  will  determine  what 
industries  are  economically  sound  In  this 
area  of  our  competitive  society,  and  what  are 
most  economically  productive  and  hun^nly 
creative  In  thU  fast  changing  age.  Hard 
coal  long  produced  In  this  area  and  widely 
used  in  domestic  stoves,  has  been  and  Is 
being  replaced  by  soft  coal  in  furnaces  and 
central  heating  planU.  Both  hard  and  soft 
coal  are  being  Increasingly  replaced  by  oil 
and  natural  gas  Research  here  will  seek  to 
find,  inter  alia,  new  and  Increasing  uses  oi 
coal  In  old  and  new  industries. 

Your  creative  artists  will  produce  hUtorl- 
cal  symphonic  dramas  telling  the  story  of 
the  struggles,  sufferings,  and  hopes  of  the 
people,  who.  in  this  region  had  their  valiant 
part  in  the  epic  drama  of  coal.  Iron  and  steel 
in  the  making  of  America  as  the  Industrial 
giant  of  modern  times,  as  the  stronghold  of 
freedom  and  a«  one  of  the  hopes  n  the 
partnership  of  JtMtice  and  peace  In  the 
world. 

Scientific  research  and  technology  has  a 
tremendous  Impact  not  only  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  nations  and  the  hopes  of  the 
people  of  the  world,  but  also  on  the  struc- 
lure  of  a  community  and  the  hopes  oT  the 
people    m    their    work-a-day   lives.      In   our 
national    and    mechanically    automated    In- 
dustrial society,  in  which  proportionately  less 
and  less  workers  are  needed  on  the  farms  and 
in   the   factories,   the   question   arises   as   to 
where  will   be   found   the   opportunities   for 
useful  work  of  millions  of  yo^^^'^f **  {^Pl^ 
going  annually  into  a  labor  market  with  it* 
Innual  reduction  of  available  Jobs   _  Is  the 
answer  In  rural  and  urban  slums  and  public 
relief  rolls,  with  their  loads  on  the  national 
economy,  and  unemplovment.  as  the  runn  ng 
sores  of  the  body  politic?     A  more  InteUl- 
gent.  humane  and  productive  answer  U    tn 
employment:    In    the    wiser   staffing    of    the 
overcrowded     schools     and     hospitals:     the 
building  of  libraries,  schools,  decent  houses, 
roads    clinical    diagnostic    centers,   research 
centers,    centers    for    the    Pf^ormlng    arts, 
community    services,    recreatlona     opportu- 
nities for  youth  and  the  people  In  oiu-  free 
Kxrlety  In  this  world  of  tension  and  strains 
This   Wilkes   College   Center   of   Research 
and  Graduate  Studies  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by   the   vision  and   generosity   of   Mr 
Donald  Carpenter,  who  not  only  gave  a  mil- 
lion dollar  chemistry  building  but  an  en- 
dowment of  8600.000  for  the  annual  opera- 
Uon  of  the  building,  and  by  the  college  rais- 
ing 82  600.000  to  be  supplemented  by  an  AKA 
grant  of  8400.000.     The  laboratories  of  this 
center  will  require  260  new  highly   trained 
technicians  who  will  add  more  than  81  mil- 
lion to  the  annual  payroll  of  thU  commu- 

°*I^Jr  the  16  ARA  projects  in  the  Scranton- 
Wllkes-Barre-Hazleton  area  of  the  two  coun- 
ties Luzerne  and  Lackawanna  the  ARA  hw 
made  an  Investment  of  84.233 4»8«  toward  the 
redevelopment  of  the  '^^^^^^jr^l°^°l 
Pennsylvania,  providing  the  basis  for  2^70 
additional  Jobs  and  693  trainees. 

It  IS  not  the  purpose  of  Wilkes  College   or 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Na- 
tion   or  the  ARA  to  encourage  runaway  in- 
dustries, to  promote  artificial  mdusj^  or  r^ 
give  an  unfair  advantage  to  any  In^ta^y  °^ 
io  any  region      It  Is  the  purpose  of  Penn- 
^iv  JlaX  ARA.  and  of  us  all   In  re^nje 
to  local  initiative  and  community  cooP«r» 
tlon.  to  help  the  people  help  tiiemselve.  by 
providing  seed  capital  and  well  P/ep«;red  and 
soundly  based  enterprises  which  can  stand 
up  m  Jur  free  society  for  the  productive  and 
hUmane  service  of  all  the  people.     With  aU 
possible  and  wise  economies,  we  cannot,  with 
Jalse  and  wasteful  economies,  pinch  our  *»y 
out  and  up  to  a  more  productive  and  better 
life  for  all  people     We  must  create  ^yuj'*-! 
out  and  up  to  a  more  productive  and  better 
society      We   must  Invest  more   wisely  ana 
adequately  In  youth  In  general  and  higher 


education.  In  basic  and  applied  research.  In 
specialized  and  professional  skills,  in  ad- 
venturous Imagination  and  the  noblest  crea- 
tions of  the  human  spirit. 

We  must  develop  the  untapped  resources 
of  the  earth  and  the  secis,  the  mountalnk  and 
the  rivers,  the  unused  faculties  of  the  bodies 
and  the  minds  of  the  people,  regardless  of 
race  or  region,  color  or  creed,  and  through 
them  all  create  our  way  out  from  depression 
Into  recovery,  and  from  poverty  of  an  area 
Into  the  general  power  and  humane  progress 
of  the  whole  and  the  wholesome  life  of  all 
the  people  In  all  the  States.  Upon  the 
leadership  of  the  United  States  In  the  free 
partnership  of  the  United  Nations  ride  the 
perils  and  fears,  the  faith  and  hopes,  of  the 
people  of  the  world  for  freedom.  Justice,  and 
peace  on  the  earth  as  the  Ood-glven  home 
of  the  family  of  man  In  this  time  of  mortal 
peril  and  Immortal  hope  for  the  people  and 
all  their  children  everywhere. 


THE    NEED    FOR    THE    ESTABLISH- 
MENT OP  A  FREE2X)M  ACADEMY 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  BoggsI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  I,  along  with  a  group  of  my  col- 
leagues of  both  parties  and  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  have  been  work- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  Freedom 
Academy.  Recently  hearings  were  held 
on  my  bill  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities. 

I  include  herewith  my  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee. 

I  also  include  a  copy  of  an  article 
which  I  wrote  recently  for  the  Clarion- 
Herald  in  New  Orleans  in  connection 
with  this  project. 

I  am  most  hopeful  that  the  Congress 
will  act  affirmatively  on  this  proposal 
during  this  session  as  I  consider  it  es- 
sential for  the  security  and  welfare  of 
our  great  country. 
Statement  of  the  Honorable  Hale  Bocgs,  a 

Repbesentative    in    Congress    From    the 

Statx  of  Louisiana 

Mr.  Boocs.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  only  take 
a  minute.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of 
appearing  before  your  distinguished  com- 
mittee. I  would  have  been  here  yesterday 
but  we  are  In  the  middle  of  the  tax  confer- 
ence, as  you  know. 

Mr.  Tuck.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
say  we  are  greatly  honored  to  have  such  a 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
and  a  leader  of  the  House  to  appear  before 
our  committee.  That  Is  the  way  I  feel  about 
it. 

Mr.  Boccs.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Johanscn.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
set  the  bipartisan  tone  here  by  sajrlng  that 
I  associate  myself  with  the  Governor  In 
those  sentiments. 

Mr.  BoGGS.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  You  gentlemen  have  re- 
lieved me  of  complimenting  my  good  col- 
league from  Louisiana. 
Hi.  Booos.  I  m\ut  say.  thank  all  of  you. 
I  am  very  happy  to  appear  in  behalf  of  this 
legislation.  As  you  gentlemen  know,  I  am 
one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  bill  pending  be- 
fore you.  My  dear  friend  and  colleague, 
Congressman  Hkblong,  M  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, was  the  first  person  to  sponsor  this 
Idea. 


Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  like  to 
make  a  few  observations  on  why  I  think  this 
legUlatlon  would  serve  a  most  salutary  pur- 
pose In  the  world  as  It  now  exists. 

I  think  that  we  have  been  very  fortunate 
In  arming  our  country  to  such  a  point  that 
our  offensive  superiority  over  the  Commu- 
nist world  is  so  great  that  it  makes  the  pros- 
pect of  nuclear  war  somewhat  remote,  at 
least  at  this  time. 

And  I  think  as  long  as  we  maintain  that 
superiority — and  It  exists,  If  my  information 
Is  correct.  In  almost  every  field,  In  the  field 
of  manned  lOrcraft,  In  the  field  of  nuclear- 
powered  missile  equipped  submarines.  In  the 
field  of  missiles,  both  short  range,  interme- 
diate range,  and  inter-contlnental  range.  In 
the  field  of  economics  and  technology,  par- 
ticularly In  the  field  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  so  on. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  probably  the  greatest 
confrontation  In  history  occurred  a  year  or 
so  ago  on  the  missile  installations  in  Cuba — 
so  I  think  we  will  continue  to  spend  approxi- 
mately 880  billion  a  year  on  armaments 
alone.  I  think  what  this  points  up  In  many 
ways  Is  that  the  doctrinaires  In  the  Kremlin, 
In  China,  In  Cuba,  and  elsewhere  are  con- 
vinced that  If  they  are  to  succeed.  It  Is  in  the 
field  of  Ideology.  We  have  seen  a  great  deal 
of  this.  I  think  there  has  been  more  of  It 
than  has  come  to  the  public  attention,  par- 
ticularly in  Latin  America. 

The  threat  of  Castro  is  a  double  threat  in 
that  Cuba  is  today  being  used  as  a  base  for 
the  training  of  Communists  or  subversives 
who  infiltrate  the  Latin  American  nations. 
We  have  seen  a  demonstration  of  that  In 
recent  weeks  In  Panama.  Prior  thereto,  the 
situation  In  Venezuela  was  very  acute,  as 
you  gentlemen  know. 

There  are  other  dangerous  spots  In  Latin 
America,  in  countries  as  large  as  Brazil,  for 
Instance.  In  this,  the  biggest  nation  in  this 
hemisphere,  there  has  been  an  infiltration  of 
Castro  agents. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Pool  entered  the  hearing 
room.) 

Mr.  BoGGS.  Now,  it  Is  incumbent  upon 
us  to  counteract  this  type  of  thing.  It  Is 
Just  as  Important  that  we  do  this  as  that 
we  win  the  military  battle  because  we  could 
win  militarily  and  lose  In  other  ways,  as 
you  gentlemen  well  know.  I  have  always 
said  that  the  greatest  revolution  In  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  was  the  American  Revolu- 
tion because  the  American  Revolution  actu- 
ally freed  people.  It  made  it  possible  for 
men  and  women  to  utilize  their  abilities 
In  a  free  society.  Until  the  American  revolu- 
tion and  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  all  of  which  followed 
therefrom,  mankind  had  really  never  lived 
In  that  kind  of  free  society. 

And  this  U  still  the  most  revolutionary 
society  on  the  earth.  It  Is  fantastic  to  me 
that  It  Is  possible  to  export  the  autocratic, 
dictatorial,  repressive  society  which  Is  called 
communism  as  an  api^eal  to  idealism  and 
not  to  be  able  to  explain  the  American  Ideal 
and  the  tremendous  Impact  of  the  American 
free  system  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Now,  there  is  a  great  yearning  on  the  part 
of  people  throughout  the  world  to  know 
something  about  what  our  ssrstem  Is  all 
about.  I  think  one  of  the  reasons  the 
Peace  Corps  has  been  such  a  remarkable 
success  Is  because  It  has  demonstrated  the 
basic  idealism  of  Americans.  We  have  had 
these  yo\ing  people — and  some  of  them  have 
not  been  so  young.  I  have  had  some  middle- 
aged  and  even  some  old  people  come  to  me 
and  Interest  themselves  In  that  operation — 
but  we  have  had  those  people  dedicating 
themselves  principally  to  what  we  call  the 
genuine  American  Ideal. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  see  It,  this  legisla- 
tion which  has  strong  bipartisan  support  in 
this  body  and  In  the  other  body  as  well, 
would  provide  the  opportunity  for  us  to 
channel  these  abUltles  that  are  Innate  In  our 


society,  to  fighting  the  greatest  threat  that 
mankind  has  ever  faced. 

Now,  In  saying  this.  I  do  not  want  to  dero- 
gate anyone.  I  think  that  the  work  done  by 
our  security  agencies,  the  PBI  particularly 
on  the  domestic  scene,  the  CIA  elsewhere 
In  the  world,  is  by  and  large  the  highest 
tyi>e  of  activity  on  earth. 

But  what  Is  proposed  here  Is  something 
else.  This  Is  not  Intelligence  work.  It  Is 
not  checking  on  subversives — aU  of  which 
Is  vital  and  important  to  the  security  of  this 
country  and  the  security  of  freemen  every- 
where. This  is  the  use  affirmatively  of  the 
great  reservoir  of  talent  that  we  have  In  the 
United  States  to  show  what  the  free  system 
and  what  a  free  society  can  do.  I  have  no 
preconceived  notions  of  how  this  Academy 
should  be  set  up,  but  I  would  expect  it  to 
bring  to  Its  cause  the  best  educated,  the 
most  talented  i>eople  In  our  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  might  mention  that  yes- 
terday, your  friend  and  mine,  Congressman 
Herlong,  of  Florida,  made  a  splendid  pres- 
entation and  he  said  that  perhaps  it  was 
a  good  thing  that  we  have  not  moved  too 
fast  in  this  area  because  yours  and  Con- 
gressman Tatt's  bin  are,  in  his  opinion,  the 
currently  two  most  superior  bills  because 
they  were  brought  up  to  date  as  a  result  of 
Senate  bearings  and  so  on. 

Mr.  BocGs.  Well,  I  appreciate  Congressman 
Hxrlong'b  saying  that,  but  I  would  certainly 
want  to  amend  his  statement  by  saying  that 
had  It  not  been  for  his  Initial  action  in  this 
field  and  his  willingness  to  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time,  that  maybe  the  effort  would  not 
have  been  possible  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  know.  I  know  you  feel 
that  way. 

No.  2.  your  development  of  the  Idea  of 
our  superiority  In  the  military  field,  as  com- 
pared to  the  Ideological  field.  Is  a  thought 
that  had  permeated  the  record  yesterday  and 
finally,  you  referred  to  the  Peace  Corps. 
Some  witness  yesterday  mentioned  that  one 
of  the  reasons — perhaps  he  said  the  major 
reason — for  the  success  of  the  Peace  Corps 
was  the  Insistence  that  it  would  not  be  under 
the  complete  domination  of  the  State  De- 
partment. But  it  was  a  new  effort,  a  new 
approach,  and  for  freedom  of  action,  more 
freedom  of  action  by  that  agency,  and  that 
is  an  argimient  for  this  Freedom  Academy 
approach  being  an  Independent  agency, 
though  of  course  with  the  provisions  in  the 
bin  with  full  contemplation  that  all  agencies 
will  have  advisory  capacities  to  the  operation 
of  this  contemplated  Institution. 
We  appreciate  yovir  appearing. 
Mr.  Tuck.  I  have  no  questions.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

Mr.  Pool.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  also 
compliment  the  gentleman,  and  also  tell  you 
that  I  brought  a  bunch  of  your  neighbors 
In  here  a  while  ago  from  east  Texas,  in  Dallas. 
Mr.  Boggs.  Well,  good. 
Mr.  Pool.  Mr.  Booos  is  the  majority  whip 
of  the  House  and  he  joins  us  in  Louisiana, 
so  I  am  especially  glad  that  they  were  here 
today  to  attend  this  session. 

Mr.  Booos.  Well,  all  I  can  say.  Congress- 
man, is  that  I  hope  that  they  appreciate  you 
as  much  as  I  do,  and  that's  a  lot. 

It  is  Indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  have  the 
opportunity  today  to  testify  before  this  dis- 
tinguished committee,  which  Is  so  ably 
chaired  by  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  Louisiana,  Edwin  Willis. 

Today  I  am  happy  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
my  bin,  H.R.  5368,  and  its  companion  meas- 
ures sponsored  by  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  which  call  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Freedom  Academy  and  a 
Freedom  Commission,  as  a  separate  agency 
of  our  Government. 

However,  before  I  begin  my  comments  on 
thft  proposed  legislation,  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  the 
Honorable  A.  SmNTT  Hkrlong,  Jr.,  of  Florida, 
and  ttie  Honorable  Richabo  Scuwkikxe,  of 
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PenMylvanla.  for  being  the  pioneer  »pon- 
Bors  of  this  bill  to  eatabllah  a  new  ann  for 
ovir  Oovernmenfs  antl-Communlat  offen- 
sive—that U.  a  Freedom  Academy  to  train 
Government  personnel.  American  citizens 
from  all  segments  of  our  society,  and  young 
educated  citizens  from  other  nations 
throughout  the  free  world.       ^   ^  ^,      _^ 

I  am  particularly  gratltted  that  Mr^  H»- 
LONO  told  this  committee  yesterday  that  he 
is  pleased  with  the  newest  version  of  this 
bill  as  sponsored  by  a  bipartisan  group  of 
13  Senators  and  by  myself  and  Congress- 
man RoB««T  Tait.  of  Ohio.  Because  Con- 
uresMnan  Hdux)no  was  a  pioneer  In  sponsor- 
ina  this  proposed  legislation.  I  am 
particularly  nattered  about  hU  announce- 
ment that  he  will  support  my  bill  and  those 
companion  measures  before  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  ^  .      „ 

My  opening  remarks  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  my  paying  tribute  to  Mr 
Alan  O.  Grant.  Jr  .  of  Orlando,  Fla..  for  his 
tireless  and  diligent  efforU  for  more  than  a 
decade  to  realize  the  establishment  of  a 
Freedom  Academy  as  a  separate  agency  of 
our  Government  As  you  know.  Mr^  Grant 
was  a  charter  member  of  the  dedicated  Or- 
lando Committee  for  the  Freedom  Academy, 
and  he  and  his  coworkers  are  deserving  of 
great  praise  for  their  work  on  behalf  of  our 

"'y  k'^W  that  a  great  deal  already  has  been 
said  on  the  need  for  establishing  a  special 
training     center     or     academy     to     counter 
CommunUt  nonmlUtary  tactics  around  the 
world      FacU  have  been  cited  by  Mr    Grant 
and  other  private  citizen  specialists  on  the 
thousands  of  Russians  and  citizens  of  other 
Communist  countries  who  have  been  trained 
in  all  manner  of  nonmllltary  conflict  tech- 
nlquea  In  a  host  of  Soviet  schools,  both  mili- 
tary and  nonmllltary.     Mr.  Grant  and  other 
speclalUts  in  this  field— In  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcomnilttee 
in  1959.  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  1963.  and  now  this  week  before  this 
committee  of  the  House— have  pointed  out 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  operating  an  esti- 
mated 6.000  special  schools  to  train  Russian 
communist  Party  members  and  ConununUt 
agents   from   the   bloc   countries   and   other 
Mtlons  of  the  world  In  the  tactics  of  ag  U- 
tlon.    infiltration,    propaganda,    subversion, 
sabotage    and    other    nefarious    techniques, 
it  alphas  been   estimated  that  the  Soviet 
Government   Is   spending  something  like  »S 
billion   a  year   to  provide  this  highly   spe- 
cialized training  to  their  agents  and  to  those 
of   Communist   nations    around    the   world. 
These  agents  from  other  countries  then  re- 
turn  to   all   parts  of    the   world   and   begin 
fomenting   revolution,   either   in    their    own 
countries  or  In  neighboring  ones.     ParUcu- 
larly  are  the  uncommitted,  emerging  nations 
ripe   for  overthrow  of  their   Infant  govern- 
ments and  Communist  takeover. 

Mr     Grant     Congressman    Hk»long    and 
others  also  have  pointed  up  the  VS.  appar- 
ent  lack  of  any   central  training  center  or 
academy,  specifically  designed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  research  and  the  training 
of  our  public  and  private  citizens,  as  well  as 
clUzens  of  other  countries  of  the  free  world. 
In  all  kinds  of  political,  nonmllltary  tech- 
niques which   can   be   used  to   counter   the 
Soviet    and    Red    Chinese    propaganda    of- 
fensive.    Not  only  do  we  not  have  an  agency 
designed  for  this  specific  purpose,  but  also 
we  do  not  have.  In  any  of  the  existing  de- 
partmenta  or  agencies  of  our  Government, 
an  extensive  course  In  nonmllltary  counter- 
oflenalve    techniques    for    our    Government 
personnel  alone. 

Of  primary  concern  to  all  Americans  Is 
the  existence  of  a  Communist-controlled 
country  Just  90  miles  from  the  coast  of  Flor- 
ida— Cuba.  In  testimony  last  year  before 
the  Inter-American  Affairs  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Mr. 
John  McCone.  Director  of  the  Central  Intel- 
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iiffence  Agency,  noted  that  some  1.500 
ag'Tnta  fiSm  oJher  Uitln  American  natloi^ 
went  to  Cuba  "to  receive."  as  he  put  It. 
•Ideological  indoctrination  or  gye'I»"»  ^ar- 
fare  ulinlng.  or  both."  Mr.  McCone  sa  d 
that  many  more  such  agenU  Prob*bly  would 
get  into  Cuba  In  1963.  despite  the  curtaUed 
facilities  for  reaching  Castro's  Island. 

In  the  years  which  have  passed  since  the 
Korean  war  began.  If  we  were  never  before 
concerned  about  the  need  for  training  our 
own  people  In  the  necessary  political  war- 
fare tactics  to  counter  the  Communist  of- 
fensive, we  should  well  be  concerned  now 
At  the  edge  of  our  shores  Is  a  Communist- 
held  training  base,  now  teaching  agents 
from  throughout  Latin  America,  how  best 
to  export  violent,  or  nonviolent  revolutions 
into  their  own  countrle»-some  of  which 
are  ripe  for  Communist  takeover  If  we  did 
not  think  previously  that  the  establishment 
of  a  Freedom  Academy  was  necessary,  surely 
we  should  do  so  now. 

Mr  Chairman.  In  thinking  on  the  need 
for  this  legislation.  I  was  reminded  of  our 
late  President's  magnificent  words  In  his 
historic  inaugural  address:  "And  so.  my  fel- 
low Americans:  Ask  not  what  your  country 
can  do  for  you— ask  what  you  can  do  for 
your  country." 

These  words  came  to  mind  because,  to  me 
they  emphasize  the  unique  advantage  that 
this  proposed  Freedom  Academy  would  have 
over  any  existing  governmental  training 
schools.  What  I  am  saying  Is  that  this 
Academy  would  provide  specialized  training 
not  only  to  our  Government  personnel,  but 
also,  more  Importantly,  to  our  private  cit- 
izens from  all  segments  of  our  society  and 
to  citizens  from  nations  throughout  the 
free  world.  Studenta  at  the  Freedom  Acad- 
emy would  be  trained  not  only  to  defeat 
Communist  offensives  of  all  kinds,  but  also 
to  replace  their  tactics  with  positive  sub- 
stitutes designed  to  obtain  our  own  polit- 
ical objectives  and  to  establish  free  socle- 
ties  wherever  possible. 

To  my  mind,  the  establishment  of  a  Free- 
dom Academy  provides  our  people  with  an 
imaginative  avenue  In  which  to  answer  our 
late    Presidents    call    to    service.      One    of 
President  Kennedy's  greatest  contributions 
In   his   all   too  short    term   was    his   sincere 
effort  to  make  the  American  people  aware 
of    the    complexity    of    the    many    problems 
which  face  our  country,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  to  show  us  that  the  solutions 
to  these  problems  are  not   to  be  found   In 
simple,  "pat"  answers.     In  looking  at  this 
proposal,  to  create  a  Freedom  Academy,  one 
of  Its  most  important  asseta  Is  Ita  recogni- 
tion   of    the    need    to    make    the    American 
people  more  aware  of  the  dangers  of  com- 
munism—to  give  us  a  greater  understanding 
of    the   goals    and    the    modus    operandi    of 
communism,  so  that  we  can  be   fully  pre- 
pared to  meet  their  challenge.    Further,  the 
Freedom  Academy  would  utilize  the  much- 
neglected    private    sector   of    our   country's 
extensive  human  resources.     Uke  the  $11. 8 
billion  tax  cut  bill  which  soon  will  become 
law   this  bin  provides  a  fine  way  to  engage 
actively  the  private  citizens  of  our  country 
in   direct   participation    against   the   world- 
wide Communist  conspiracy.    In  the  private 
segment  of  American  society,  there  Is  a  large 
reservoir  of  unused  talent.  Ingenuity  and  wis- 
dom which  can.  and  should  be.  harnessed  for 
active  service  In  the  continuing  cold  war. 

A  prime  example  of  making  productive  \ise 
of  private  citizens  In  the  Ideological  and  psy- 
chological struggle  against  conununlsm  U 
to  be  found  In  active  operation  today  In  my 
home  city  of  New  Orleans.  La.  I  speak  of 
the.  Information  Council  of  the  Americas, 
directed  by  Mr.  Edward  S.  Butler  III,  of  New 
Orleans.  Dr.  Alton  Ochsner.  a  world-famous 
surgeon  from  my  home  city.  Is  doing  a  fine 
Job  as  president  of  thU  information  council. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  BuUer.  as  ex- 
ecutive director.  INCA  was  established  In  New 


Orleans  In  early  1961.  with  the  aid  and  sup- 
port of  some  of  the  city's  leading  citizens, 
including  Mayor  Victor  H.  Schlro.  Since 
then  INCA  has  waged  an  Incessant  campaign 
of  antl-Communlst  and  prodemocratlc  In- 
formation to  the  peoples  of  Latin  America 
through  all  types  of  communlcaUons  me- 
dia—radio, television,  newspapers,  magazines, 
speeches,  leafleta.  and  so  on. 

Particularly  have  INCA's  "Truth  Tapes 
radio  programs  been  effectively  directed  to 
the  people  of  Latin  America.  Today  mem- 
bers of  INCA  Include  businessmen,  profes- 
sional men.  educators,  farm  leaders.  Journal- 
ista  and  others  from  17  different  States  In 
our  country.  These  citizens  have  provided 
solid  support  for  the  "Truth  Tapes"  pro- 
grams which  feature  Cuban  refugees  who 
have  escaped  from  the  oppression  of  Castro  s 
dictatorship  These  Americans  present  In 
these  broadcasts  proof  of  the  lies  to  be  found 
in  Communist  propaganda  and  CommunUt 
actions. 

After  3  years  of  Intensive  effort.  INCA  now 
sends  regularly  lu  "Truth  Tapes"  programs 
to  129  stations  In  16  different  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries.  Mr.  Butler  has  told  me  that 
a  total  of  17  stations  In  Venezuela  used  these 
"Truth  Tapes"  prior  to  the  recent  general 
election  as  a  means  to  help  counteract  the 
agitation  of  Communist  agents,  who  were 
trying  to  terrorize  the  people  and  keep  them 
from  the  polls.  These  tapes  were  played 
over  and  over  again,  on  and  before  election 
day;  and  the  Venezuelan  broadcasters  told 
Mr.  Butler  that  they  were  most  effective  In 
countering  the  terrorist  tactics  of  the  Com- 
munist agenta.  As  you  know,  about  97  per- 
cent of  the  electorate  voted  in  that  election, 
despite  the  attempta  to  frighten  them  by 
Communist  agenta. 

In  his  work.  Mr.  Butler  has  utilized  the 
services  and  talenta  of  JournalUta.  entar- 
talners.  engineers,  technicians,  and  others 
In  INCA's  efforta  against  the  spread  of  com- 
munism In  Latin  America.  He  has  received 
cooperation  and  support  from  both  the  gov- 
ernmental and  private  sectors  of  our  society, 
and  he  has  proved  the  validity  of  using  the 
energy  and  talenta  of  private  citizens  of  our 
country  to  combat  communism. 

At  this  point.  I  would  say  that  INCA 
and  Mr  Edward  Butler  and  his  staff  are 
doing  a  fine  Job— but  the  task  In  Latin 
America  alone  Is  herculean,  and  INCA  and 
other  similar  such  organizations  cannot  do 
It  alone.  They  need  the  a"l»t*nce  and  the 
direction  for  a  broader,  nationwide  antl- 
Communlst  training  program  to  come  from 
the  naUonal  government— to  come  from 
the  Congress  and  the  executive,  but  at  the 
same  time,  to  be  established  on  the  basis 
of  utilizing  to  the  fullest  possible  extant 
the  wealth  of  human  resources  from  all  seg- 
menta  of  American  society. 

When  I  say  such  organizations  as  INCA 
cannot  do  this  massive  Job  alone.  I  have 
only  to  point  out  that  today  there  are  in 
Latin  America  an  estimated  285.000  to  300,- 
000  members  of  the  Communist  Party— most 
of  them  trained  In  all  manner  of  non- 
mllltary and  military  conflict  techniques^ 
then  sent  back  to  their  own  countries  to 
foment  revolution. 

Against  this  formidable  array,  our  own 
US  Information  Agency  has  less  than  1.000 
officers  and  staffers  In  all  of  Latin  America 
I  would  sum  up  by  stating  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Freedom  Academy  as  proposed 
in  my  bill  provides  a  splendid  avenue  for 
Americans  from  all  walks  of  life  to  Join  di- 
rectly in  the  cold  war  battle  with  vigor  and 
imagination.  It  provides  our  countrymen 
with  the  direct  opportunity  to  answer  thU 
call  to  service  enunciated  so  well  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  It  will  give  them  a  construc- 
tive and  positive  way  to  do— to  act— In  tne 
service  of  our  country  and  of  free  men  every- 
where. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  signed  a  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union,  but 


this  treaty  should  not  lull  us  Into  any  false 
sense  of  secxirlty  or  Into  a  sense  of  maintain- 
ing the  status  quo.  The  leaders  In  the  Krem- 
lin know  full  well  the  devastating  power  of 
destruction  locked  In  the  nuclear  weapons 
which  we  and  they  have  for  Instantaneous 
use.  But  these  men  are  still  bent  on  world 
domination,  and  they  can  be  expected  to  In- 
crecMe  their  political  warfare  around  the 
world.  The  test  ban  treaty  by  no  means  will 
lessen  the  Communist  offensive  in  the  cold 
war.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  their  tactics 
of  agitation,  subversion,  propaganda,  espi- 
onage, and  others  will  be  stapped  up. 

Thus,  the  United  Statas  should  expect  and 
prepare  for  an  Intanslfied  drive  of  vital 
political  warfare  by  the  Communist  move- 
ment. What  is  needed  In  our  country  to 
countaract  and  drive  back  this  Communist 
offensive,  and  also  fostar  the  establishment 
of  democratic  societies  Is  a  totality  of  ef- 
fort by  our  National  Government,  with  the 
aid  of  prlvata  citizens,  as  well  as  Government 
personnel,  from  all  segmenta  of  our  society. 
The  Freedom  Academy  will  provide  the  best 
avenue,  the  best  means,  to  engender  this  to- 
tality of  effort  against  communism — a  total- 
ity of  effort  by  citizens  from  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors  of  American  society. 

Thank  you.  , 

(Prom  the  Clarion  Herald.  Oct.  10.  1963] 
CoNOBBasMAN  Warns  or  Apatht  m  Wake  of 
Nuclear  Test  Treatt 
(Note. — A  Freedom  Academy,  proposed  by 
Congressman  Hale  Bocgs,  of  New  Orleans.  Is 
gaining  bipartisan  support  In  Congress. 
The  House  Democratic  whip.  In  this  special 
article  verlttan  for  the  Clarion  Herald,  out- 
lines the  proposal  and  warns  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  far  ahead  of  the  United  States  In 
the  program  of  winning  men  by  political 
propaganda  tactics.) 

(By  Congressman  Hale  Booos) 
Washinoton. — With  Ita  constitutional  au- 
thority and  responsibility  to  render  advice 
and  consent  on  all  proposed  treaties  with 
other  nations,  the  U.S.  Senata  has  ratified  by 
overwhelming  majority  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  to  prohibit  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  In  the  atmosphere.  In  outer  sjMWje, 
and  under  water. 

This  is  a  historic,  positive  step — albeit 
a  small  one  along  an  arduous  Journey — to- 
ward safeguarding  the  world  from  the 
horrors  of  nuclear  devastation.  To  date, 
more  than  100  countries  have  signed  this 
Important  treaty,  and  all  Americans,  I 
know,  hope  that  Ita  acceptance  will  prove 
to  be  permanent,  and  that  It  will  lead  to- 
ward further  concrete  steps  for  achieving 
and  maintaining  world  peace. 

However,  I  believe  that  this  positive  ac- 
tion to  prevent  a  nuclear  holocaust  should, 
at  the  same  time,  engender  from  our  Gov- 
ernment and  our  people  new  and  renewed 
efforta  to  provide  further  safeguards,  and 
counterthrusto,  too,  against  the  nonmllftary 
threat  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  Communist  bloc. 
Why  do  I  suggest  that  America  needs  a 
renewed  effort  to  counterattack  the  nonmlll- 
tary offensive  of  the  Soviet  and  Red  Chinese 
Governments — an  offensive  designed  to  drug 
men's  minds  and  imprison  them  In  the  Com- 
munist orbit? 

The  leaders  in  the  Kremlin  today  are  cog- 
nizant of  the  superior  military  strength  of 
the  United  States  and  ita  allies,  and  also  of 
the  sweeping  potential  of  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons which  their  country  and  ours  now  possess 
for  instantaneovLB  use. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Communist  world 
leaders,  still  bent  on  world  domination  by  the 
best  available  means,  can  be  expected  to  step 
up  their  nonmllltary  tactics  to  expand  their 
control  over  the  globe.  The  test  ban  treaty 
by  no  means  will  lessen  the  Conununist  of- 
fensive In  the  cold  war;  on  the  contrary,  their 
weapons  of  propaganda.  Infiltration,  agita- 
tion, subversion,  espionage,  plus  all  manner 


of  economic  and  psychological  attacks,  un- 
doubtedly will  be  Increased.  In  short,  the 
United  States  should  expect  and  prepare  for 
an  Intensified  drive  of  total  political  war- 
fare. 

Today  the  Soviet  Union  is  operating  an  es- 
timated 6. OCX)  special  schools  to  train  Russian 
Communist  Party  members  and  Communist 
agenta  from  nations  around  the  world  In  the 
tactics  of  Infiltration,  propaganda,  subver- 
sion, sabotage,  and  other  means.  Approxi- 
mately $5  billion  a  year  Is  being  spent  to 
train  these  Communist  agenta  to  engage  in 
all  kinds  of  political,  nonmllltary  warfare,  in 
all  parta  of  the  world.  The  Sovleta  are  old 
hands  at  political  warfare,  and  today  grad- 
uates of  their  special  schools  are  staffing  some 
75  Communist  parties  In  nations  through- 
out the  non-Communist  world. 

Let  no  one  deceive  himself  that  the  leaders 
In  the  Kremlin  and  In  Pelplng  will  be  satisfied 
to  maintain  the  stattis  quo  of  ao-called 
peaceful  coexistence. 

To  Increase  avu  country's  vigilance  and 
to  provide  a  concentrated  avenue  of  counter- 
attack against  the  nonmllltary  thrusta  of 
the  Communist  conspiracy,  I  am  sponsoring 
legislation  before  the  Congress  to  establish  a 
Freedom  Academy,  designed  to  train  Ameri- 
cans from  both  the  public  and  the  private 
sectors  to  learn  and  utilize  the  tactics  of  total 
political  warfare  in  order  to  defeat  the  Com- 
munista  at  their  own  game. 

Such  a  Freedom  Academy  would  be  an  in- 
dependent agency  of  the  Government  and 
would  provide  to  trainees  research,  develop- 
ment, and  practical  application  in  all  non- 
military  conflict  techniques. 

The  unique  advantaige  of  this  Freedom 
Academy  over  any  existing  governmental 
training  schools  Is  that  it  would  give  this 
specialized  training  not  only  to  governmental 
personnel  from  the  various  agencies,  but 
also  to  private  citizens  of  our  country  and 
from  throughout  the  free  world.  The  stu- 
denta at  the  Freedom  Academy  would  be 
trained  not  only  to  defeat  Communist  of- 
fensives of  all  kinds,  but  also  to  replace  their 
tactics  with  positive  substitutes  to  obtain 
our  own  political  objectives  and  to  establish 
free  societies  wherever  p>osslble. 

As  I  view  this  legislation,  one  of  Ita  most 
Important  asseta  Is  Ita  recognition  of  the  need 
to  give  the  American  people  a  greater  aware- 
ness and  understanding  of  communism  and 
Ita  goals,  and  further,  to  utilize  the  much- 
neglected  private  sector  of  ovir  extensive  hu- 
man resources.  Like  the  tax  cut  bill  which 
has  now  passed  the  House  of  Representatives, 
my  bill  to  establish  a  Freedom  Academy  will 
engage  actively  the  private  citizens  of  our 
ooxmtry  in  direct  participation  against  the 
Communist  conspiracy.  In  the  private  seg- 
ment of  America,  as  opposed  to  the  public 
or  Government  segment,  there  Is  a  large  res- 
ervoir of  unused  talent,  ingenuity,  and  wis- 
dom which  can,  and  should,  be  harnessed  for 
active  service  in  the  continuing  cold  war. 

Today  in  New  Orleans,  a  prime  example  of 
making  constructive  use  of  our  private  citi- 
zens In  the  Ideological  and  psychological 
struggle  against  communism  is  found  in  the 
Information  Council  of  the  Americas  (INCA) . 
headed  by  Edward  Scannell  Butler,  of  New 
Orleans. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Butler.  INCA 
was  established  In  New  Orleans  In  early  1961, 
with  the  aid  and  support  of  some  of  the  city's 
leading  cltlsens.  Since  then,  INCA  has 
waged  an  Incessant  campaign  of  anti-Com- 
munist and  prodemocratlc  Information 
through  all  communications  media — radio, 
television,  newspapers,  magazines,  leafleta, 
lectures,  speeches,  and  other  means. 

Particularly  have  INCA's  "Truth  Tapes" 
radio  programs  been  directed  effectively  to 
the  peoples  of  Latin  America,  especially  those 
in  Cuba  under  the  Communist  heel  of  Cas- 
tro's regime.  Members  of  INCA  Include  busi- 
nessmen, professional  men.  educators,  farm 
leaders,      Jotimallsto,      and      others      from 


throughout  the  United  States;  they  have 
provided  solid  support  for  the  half-hour 
"Truth  Tape"  programs  which  feature  Cuban 
refugees  who  have  escaped  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  Castro's  dictatorship,  and  noted 
sfxjrta  and  entertainment  personalities. 
These  loyal  Americans  present  in  their  broad- 
casta  proof  of  lies  to  be  found  In  Conununist 
propaganda  and  Communist  actions. 

On  his  staff.  Mr.  Butler  has  utilized  the 
services  and  talenta  of  Joumallsta.  entertain- 
ers, engineers,  technicians,  and  others  in 
INCA's  counterthriist  efforta  against  the 
spread  of  communism  in  Latin  America. 
From  both  the  governmental  and  private  sec- 
tors of  our  community,  Mr.  Butler  has  re- 
ceived coopjeratlon  and  support,  and  by  his 
work  he  has  proved  the  validity  of  \islng  the 
energies  and  talenta  of  private  citizens  of  our 
country  to  combat  communism,  particularly 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

As  proposed  in  my  bill,  the  Freedom  Acad- 
emy will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Free- 
dom   Commission,    to    be    comi>osed    of    six 
members  and  a  Chairman.    The  Commission- 
ers will  be  appointed  by  the  President,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
they  will  serve  for  terms  of  6  years.     Fur- 
thermore, no  more  than  four  Commissioners 
may  be  members  of  any  one  political  party 
This    legislation   to   establish   a    Freedom 
Academy  also  outlines  general  guidelines  and 
regulations  for  selecting  both  private  Amer- 
ican citizens  and  foreign  studenta  to  attend 
the  school,  and  provides  for  proper  seciirlty 
checks  for  both  Commission  employees  and 
studenta.     The  bill  provides  for  the  hiring 
of  a  quallfled  general  manager  for  the  Acad- 
emy, as  well  as  for  other  professional  and 
administrative  personnel. 

The  uniqueness  of  such  an  Academy  will 
be  that  It  will  provide  a  single  center  at 
which  all  nonmllltary  tactics  and  techniques 
against  Slno-Sovlet  communism  can  be  de- 
veloped and  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent 
throughout  the  free  world.  It  will  give  both 
public  and  private  citizens  a  direct  oppor- 
tunity to  Join  in  the  cold  war  with  vigor. 
Imagination,  and  skill. 

I  am  proud  to  note  that  this  legislation 
has  widespread  and  bipartisan  support  In  the 
Congress;  Congressman  A.  Stdnet  Herlono, 
Jr.,  of  Florida,  has  Joined  me  in  sponsoring 
this  bin  in  the  House.  In  the  Senate,  13 
Senators  who  are  members  of  both  political 
parties  also  are  sponsoring  this  legislation : 

Clitford  Case,  of  New  Jersey;  Thomas 
DoDD,  of  Connecticut;  Paul  Douglas,  of  lUi- 
nois;  HiKAM  Fong,  of  Hawaii;  Barrt  Gold- 
water,  of  Arizona;  Bourke  Hickenlooper,  of 
Iowa;  Keniceth  KxATiifG,  of  New  York;  Frank 
Laxtsche,  of  Ohio;  Jack  Mhjxr,  of  Iowa;  Karl 
Mundt,  of  South  Dakota  (principal  sponsor 
in  the  Senate);  Wn-LiAM  Proxmire,  of  Wis- 
consin; Hugh  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania;  and 
George  Sb4ather8,  of  Florida. 

The  creation  of  a  Freedom  Academy  also 
has  received  support  from  throughout  our 
country  from  various  civic  and  governmental 
organizations.  Thus  far,  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  held  hearings  this 
year  on  the  legislation,  and  I  am  most  hope- 
ful that  the  88th  Congress  will  act  on  this 
Important  bill  so  that  a  new  bulwark  for 
freedom  can  be  provided  for  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world. 


"A  MANS  MAN"— TRIBUTE  TO  HON. 
OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Purcell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  PURCELL.  B4r.  Speaker  those  M 
us  who  have  known  and  served  jn  the 
Congress  with  the  Honorable  Olin  ly 
^u^^^.  of  Texas,  have  been  weU  aware  of 
hiTdeep  dedication  to  service  of  his  coun- 
S  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  was  very 
haoDV  to  sec  an  article  about  "Tigiw 
5KJ?i  Ui  me  March  1964  Issue  of  VFW 
S^S^e.    The  article  Is  UUed  "A  Man's 

It  "tells  of  Congressman  Tkacxjx's  out- 
standing military  record,  a  r^ord 
poualed  by  very  few  men  in  the  history 
S  c^rl^at'ion.^It  also  tells  of  his  friend- 
ship  to  veterans,  exemplified  by  the 
S^ber  of  veterans'  benefits  bills  which 
SeS  his  name.  As  chainnan  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs, 
he  has  consistently  led  the  fights  to  see 
that  our  veterans  of  military  service  are 
properly  recognized,  and  that  they  ob- 
SS^neflts  consistent  with  the  service 
thev  have  rendered. 

I  wotdd  urge  all  veterans  to  read  this 
article  and  to  become  aware  of  the  con- 
tributions he  has  made  to  the  Nation: 
A  Man's  Man 
(By  Joaeph  J   Jacoby) 
Invincible  valor  displayed  on  theJ^Ute- 
fleld.  of  Europe  reveal*  It-elX  Ui  the  flrm- 
^Lui  of   BDlrlt  one   American   shows   In   his 
SS  ia!S«t  todays  poimcal  monstrosities. 
Bx-SoWler  Congressman  Olin  E.  T«agu.- 
an    almost    legendary    figure    during    World 
War  Il-^ame  home  In   1M6   to  a  bloodied 
but  victorious  America.     '^*  ^^  r^.J'^'. 
ished  but  there  remained  much  to  do  to  get 
the  country  back  on  the  move.  _.^„_ 

Today  still  battle  scarred.  Congressman 
T^ujt:.  stands  more  resolute  than  ever  In 
htapeacetlme  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  coun- 
try he  helped  to  defend  with  a  gun. 

Legislators  of  long  service  possess  keen 
adm^tlon  for  Teacttxs  fighting  heart.  The 
nickname  tagged  on  him  In  boyhood  Okla- 
h^^onV^  U  aptly  set  on  thU  dauntle«i 
public  servant. 

The  Honorable  Oun  E.  T«aoxjx  bears  the 
dlstlncUon  of  having  authored  more  vet- 
erans" benefits  legislation  than  any  other 
man  who  has  ever  served  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

It  was  while  he  chaired  the  select  com- 
mittee of  the  sad  Congress-proving  the 
shortcomings  of  the  World  War  II  OI  bill  of 
rights— that  T»aotj»  was  able  to  draw  up  and 
actually  sponsor  the  Korean  war  veterans 
bin  now  known  as  Public  Law  550. 

Credit  for  the  war  orjAans  education  and 
training  program  also  goes  to  the  Congress- 
man from  Texas  Sixth  District.  Since  the 
84th  Congress,  the  dynamic  Tsaotts  has 
beaded  up  the  highly  Important  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  Thta  conunlttee  super- 
vises the  complexities  of  the  veterans  pro- 
grams, rated  the  third  most  costly  Pederal 
btidget  expenditure. 

Noble  and  demonstrating  self-forgetful  de- 
votion. Congressman  Tkaotii  deserves  the 
plaudits  of  thousands  and  thousands  of 
Americans. 

•Txactjb.  the  greatest  friend  the  veterans 
of  America  have  ever  had."  Is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  accurate  gages  of  this  wartime 
hero  who  is  devoting  a  lifetime  to  his  fellow 
man. 

HU  record  on  behalf  of  veterans  Is  unsur- 
passed. He  has  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions to  speak  for  fairness  for  everyone  and 
Is  regarded  as  a  man's  man  who  spends  end- 
ICM  hovirs  batUlng  waste  and  abuse,  not 
only  In  the  veterans'  program,  but  In  all 
governmental  budgets. 

"Tio^"  TxAOJJX  Is  a  watchdog  for  all  the 
people  and  his  votes  are  unerringly  sound 
as  he  demonstrates  Interest  In  all  facets  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment. 


Regarded  ss  one  of  the  most  able  legisla- 
tors on  the  Washington  scene.  Txaguk  enjoys 
the  enviable  repuUtlon  of  always  putting 
the  welfare  of  the  United  States  above  per- 
sonal gain  or  fame. 

A  rare  person,  forthright  and  unlntlml- 
dated  Tkaotjx  has  not  only  accomplished 
tremendous  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  coun- 
try's veterans,  but.  he  has  saved  untold 
millions  for  taxpayers,  by  closely  scruUnlz- 
ing  probing,  unmasking  unnecessary  legis- 
lation, and  the  other  drains  of  the  Govern- 
ment's coffers. 

It  Is  interesting  to  learn  the  fact  that  most 
Members  of  Congress  do  not  author  over 
three  or  four  public  laws  In  their  entire 
congressional  career.  Probably  there  Is  no 
other  Member  serving  in  Congress  who  has 
authored   more  than  one  or   two  veterans 

Teaotjx-  x»rd  of  sponsored  legUlatlon 
(and  enac.  nto  law)— beginning  with  the 
sad  Congre  «  md  up  to  the  SSth  Congress- 
la  an  overwhelming  memorial  to  the  men 
and  women  who  answered  the  call  of  their 
country  In  all  the  wars. 

Veterans  In  small  towns  and  rural  areas. 
living  In  homes  purchased  through  direct 
loans  made  by  the  VA.  can  credit  Txaoux 
for  such  proud  home  ownership.  He  waa 
one  of  the  principal  sponsors  of  the  bill. 
Txaottx's  efforts  In  Congress  brought  Into 
reality  the  VA  codification  bills,  which  rank 
today  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  Im- 
portant administrative  undertakings  In 
modem  times.  Insofar  as  the  VA  law  U 
concerned. 

The  Texas  Congressman  also  went  on  rec- 
ord as  the  principal  supporter  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  system.  He 
stanchly  spearheaded  the  plan  which  ulti- 
mately brought  about  a  long-range  modern- 
ization and  repair  program  costing  over  a 
billion  dollars. 

His  firmness  blocked,  on  three  occasions, 
attempts  to  curtail  the  VA  medical  budget. 

Remember  the  shocking  World  War  U  OI 
school  scandals?  Tkaotix  served  as  chair- 
man  of  an  Investigating  subcommittee  which 
cleared  up  the  fly-by-nlght.  get-rlch -quick 
schemers  who  duped  OIs  to  get  at  Oovern- 
ment moneys. 

Congressman  Txaottx  continued  his  poet- 
war  attack  against  any  who  would  pry  open 
the  public  purse  to  fill  their  filthy  pockets. 
Case  In  point:  Teacttx  directed  the  select 
committee  which  brought  Into  the  national 
spotlight  the  OI  housing  scandals  and  then 
followed  up  with  punitive  measures  dealing 
with  dishonest  buUdlng  contractors.  The  law 
also  established  the  necessity  for  a  warranty 
protecting  OI  buyers. 

The  plucky  Congressman  Is  also  outstand- 
ing for  his  authorization  of  the  current  pen- 
sion law  This  piece  of  legislation  created 
eligibility  for  millions  of  World  War  II  widows 
not  previously  eligible  for  aid.  Additionally, 
the  bin  esUbllshed  the  foundation  for  pen- 
sion boosts  for  about  700.000  veterans  and 
widows  In  the  lowest  income  brackets  most 
in  need  of  aid. 

"TiGrm"  Tkacux  also  wrote  H  R.  8009. 
rated  certainly  as  the  most  significant  vet- 
erans bin  presented  In  this  year's  Congress. 
This  bill,  which  would  provide  nursing  care 
for  elderly  veterans,  has  already  passed  the 
House  and  Is  under  consideration  In  the  Sen- 
ate. H.R.  8009  has  the  blessings  of  the 
VFW  and  has  earned  strong  support  from 
the  convention  floor.  This  legislation  Is 
especially  significant  to  World  War  I  vet- 
erans 

TiACUE's  philosophies  at  Capitol  HUl  con- 
tain the  fine  line  of  compassion.  For  ex- 
ample, he  feels  quite  strongly  that  priority 
goes  to  servlce-coimected  disabled  veterans, 
with  service-connected  widows  and  children, 
and  dependent  parenu  next  on  the  list.  The 
Veterans  hospital  program  Is  next. 

The  tough-minded  Congressman  also  offers 
the    view    that    the    non-servlce-connected 


medical  benefits  are  regarded  as  the  most 
important  of  the  non-servlce-connected  ben- 
efits program.  The  reason  Is  simple.  It  gives 
a   veteran    help   when    needed — when    he    Is 

sick. 

It  U  this  priority  system,  however,  that  has 
placed  Congressman  Tkaoux  In  line  for  some 
criticism.  ^   ^. 

He  and  hU  committee  have  rejected  the 
philosophy  of  general  across-the-board  pen- 
sions for  World  War  I  veterans  and  are  espe- 
cially critical  of  efforts  to  gain  signatures  on 
a  discharge  petition.  ^  ^  ^ 

The  VFW  U  supporting  H.R.  33.  mandated 
at  the  Seattle  convention  last  year  and  In- 
troduced by  Past  Commander  In  Chief  RicH- 
AKO  L.  RouDEBusH.  Republican,  of  Indiana. 
The  bill  calls  for  a  separate  and  liberal  pen- 
sion program  for  World  War  I  veterans.  This 
bill  calU  for  an  extra  10  percent  for  oversea 

veterans.  

As  an  alternative,  the  VFW  also  supports 
KR.  9610.  which  would  liberalize  Public 
Law  86-211,  which  covers  the  present  pen- 
sion program. 

Past  experience  indicates  that  the  Texas 
Congressman  win  support  that  legislation 
which  he  deems  best  for  the  veterans,  de- 
spite what  others  might  think. 


CODES  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  BROADCASTERS 
Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Pttrcbll]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    PURCELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recent  debate  on  H.R.  8316  opponents 
of  the  legislation  made  several  comments 
about  the  Codes  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters  which  I  believe  were 
in  error  and  should  be  corrected.    In  one 
instance  it  was  implied  that  18  minutes 
out   of   every   hour   could   be   used   for 
broadcasting    advertisements    on    radio 
stations.    The  present  radio  code  does 
not  permit  18  minutes  every  hour,  but 
rather  it  states : 

In  no  event  shall  the  maximum  exceed  18 
minutes  In  any  single  hour. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  although 
a  number  of  single  hours  can  contain  18 
minutes,  the  average  hour  over  a  period 
of  1  week  must  not  exceed  14  minutes  of 
commercial  matter.  ^  ,^  ,^    „.« 

It  was  also  stated  that  both  the  NAB 
Radio  and  Television  Codes  have  become 
progressively  more  Uberal  in  the  amount 
of  time  subscribing  staUons  may  devote 
to  advertising  matter.     An  examination 
of  the  time  standards  in  the  radio  code 
will  reveal  that  if  anything  they  have 
been  tightened  up  rather  than  relaxed. 
During  the  early  days  of  the  radio  code 
the  celling  on  announcement-type  pro- 
grams was  14  minutes  an  hour,  which  is 
the  present  average-hour  ceiling.     And 
for  a  period  of  some  7  years  prior  to  May 
1   1961   there  was  no  limitation  whatso- 
ever on  the  number  of  spot  announce- 
ments which  could  be  carried  for  differ- 
ent advertisers. 

As  an  example  of  the  restrictive 
changes  made  in  the  television  code,  it 
was  formerly  possible  for  a  television  sta- 
tion during  evening  hours  to  carry  a  toUl 
of  16  minutes  and  20  seconds  of  com- 
mercial  matter   in  announcement-type 


programs.  The  present  code  now  limits 
a  subscriber  to  10  minutes  and  20  seconds 
for  a  given  evening  hour,  a  reduction  of 
6  minutes  in  the  amount  of  allowable 
commercial  copy. 

It  was  also  alleged  during  this  debate 
that  subscribers  to  the  Radio  and  Televi- 
sion Code  do  not  comply  with  the  limi- 
tations imposed  on  commercial  matter. 
The  facts  clearly  refute  such  a  charge. 
With  respect  to  radio,  the  NAB  Code 
Authority  in  its  latest  effort  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  adherence  to  the  time 
standards,  monitored  27.000  hours  on  700 
radio  stations.  Of  the  total  hours  moni- 
tored less  than  2  percent  were  in  excess 
of  the  code  maximum,  including  those 
stations  which  exceeded  the  maximum 
by  error. 

During  the  year  1963  virtually  all  sub- 
scribers to  the  television  code — 96  per- 
cent— were  monitored.  Of  the  stations 
reviewed.  85  percent  showed  that  they 
were  conforming  to  the  time  standards. 
The  remaining  15  percent  when  advised 
of  discrepancies  by  the  code  authority, 
either  made  appropriate  changes  to 
bring  their  operations  into  conformity 
with  the  code  or  resigned. 

The  above  figures  convince  me  that 
the  broadcasting  industry  is  making  a 
diligent,  sincere  and  effective  effort  to 
regulate  the  amount  of  broadcast  adver- 
tisements being  carried  on  radio  and  tel- 
evision stations.  To  me  it  is  imfortu- 
nate  that  unsupported  allegations  dis- 
paraging this  commendable  industry  ef- 
fort have  been  made. 

To  the  charge  that  passage  of  this  bill 
will  result  in  substantially  more  com- 
mercials on  the  air,  let  me  quote  LeRoy 
Collins,  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Broadcasters,  who  stated  after 
the  vote  had  been  taken: 

This  was  a  very  significant  expression  of 
confidence  In  our  broadcasters.  It  Is  no  sig- 
nal to  relax.  To  the  contrary  It  Is  a  clear 
mandate  In  support  of  efforts  to  make  the 
NAB  Code  program  more  effective  as  an  In- 
strument of  self-regulation  In  the  public  In- 
terest. 

I  am  confident  that  the  industry  will 
further  strengthen  and  broaden  this  pro- 
gram of  self-regulation  in  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  listening  and  viewing  pub- 
Uc. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoNrxBCNCx  RcPOKT  (H.  RxPT.  1063) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1007)  to  guarantee  electric  oonsvmiers  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  first  call  on  electric  energy 
generated  at  Federal  hydroelectric  plants  In 
that  region  and  to  guarantee  electric  con- 
sumers In  other  regions  reciprocal  priority, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met.  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  been  unable  to 
agree. 

Watne  N.  Asfinau., 
^         James  A.  Halet. 
John  P.  Satlox. 
Jack  Westland. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Henxt  M.  Jackson. 
Clinton  P.  Ansexson, 
Alan  Bible. 
Thos.  H.  Kdchel. 
OOKOON  Allott, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

STATEMENT 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bUl  (S.  1007)  to  guarantee  elec- 
tric consumers  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  first 
call  on  electric  energy  generated  at  Federal 
hydroelectric  plants  In  that  region  and  to 
guarantee  electric  consvmiers  In  other  re- 
gions reciprocal  priority,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, report  that  the  conferees  have  been 
unable  to  agree. 

Watne  N.  Aspinau., 

Waltex  Rogeks. 

Jamxs  a.  Halet. 
•  John  P.  Satlok, 

Jack  Westland, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  1007).  to 
guarantee  electric  consumers  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  first  call  on  electric 
energy  generated  at  Federal  hydroelec- 
tric plants  in  that  region  and  to  guaran- 
tee electric  consumers  in  other  regions 
reciprocal  priority,  with  House  amend- 
ments thereto,  insist  on  the  House 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  further 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 


encouraging    exploration    for   minerals, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

Ltndon  B.  Johnsok. 
Th«  Whiti  House,  March  9.  1964. 


OUARANTEEINO    PACIFIC    NORTH- 
WEST   CONSUMERS    FIRST    CALL 
ON     ELECTRIC     ENERGY      FROM 
FEDERAL  PLANTS 
Mr.  ASPINALL.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the   conference  report  on  the   bill 
(S.  1007)  to  guarantee  electric  consum* 
ers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  first  call  on 
electric    energy    generated    at    Pederal 
hydroelectric  plants  in  that  region  and 
to  guarantee  electric  consumers  in  other 
regions  reciprocal  priority,  and  for  other 
purposes,   and   ask   unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 


ANNUAL  MANPOWER  REPORT- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  House  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  read  and,  with  accompanying 
papers,  and.  without  objection,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  9. 1964. 
The  Honorable  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore OF  the  Senate. 
The    Honorable    the    Speaker    of    the 
House  of  Representatives. 
Sirs:  As  required  by  section  104  of  the 
Manpower   Development   and   Training 
Act  of  1962,  I  am  sending  to  the  Con- 
gress my  annual  Manpower  Report,  and 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on 
manpower  requirements,  resources,  use, 
and  training. 

Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


ELEVENTH  SEMIANNUAL  REPORT 
OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  MINERALS  EX- 
PLORATION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  House  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  which 
was  read  and,  with  accompan3ring 
papers,  and.  without  objection,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  sending  the  Congress  the  11th 
Semiannual  Report  of  the  Office  of  Min- 
erals Exploration  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  as  prescribed  by  section  5 
of  the  act  of  August  21,  1958,  entitled 
"To  provide  a  program  for  the  discovery 
of  the  mineral  reserves  of  the  United 
States,  its  territories  and  possessions  by 


PANAMA  CANAL:  FOCUS  OF  POWER 
POLITICS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Flood],  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  out- 
break on  January  9.  1964.  in  Panama 
was  not  surprising  to  informed  observers. 
Instead,  it  was  precisely  what  was  ex- 
pected and  repeatedly  predicted  by  me 
in  addresses  in  and  out  of  Congress. 
Whatever  satisfaction  there  is  in  having 
been  right  in  my  appraisal  is  indeed  a 
barren  one.  Since  the  outbreak  I  have 
refrained  from  dealing  with  the  Panama 
situation  in  addresses  to  the  House  to 
avoid  adding  to  the  burdens  of  those 
endeavoring  to  restore  tranquillity  in  a 
perilous  situation. 

Now.  however,  because  of  my  social 
knowledge  of  the  subject  to  which  I  have 
devoted  years  of  study.  I  feel  myself 
impelled  to  address  the  House  again.  I 
am.  of  course,  no  Patrick  Henry,  but  I 
do  love  my  country,  its  flag  and  its  Insti- 
tutions. The  dangers  that  confront  us 
in  the  Caribbean  are  focused  on  the 
Psmama  Canal.  I  believe  it  my  duty, 
both  as  a  citizen  and  Member  of  the 
Congress,  to  present  the  fswits  in  tills 
gravest  of  situations  with  clarity  and 
force,  though  without  any  desire  to  be 
provocative.  To  this  task,  I  now  address 
myself. 

BALBOA  HIGH  SCHOOL  HEROES 

In  the  final  campaigns  of  World  War  n 
in  the  Pacific,  the  entire  Nation  watched 
with  deep  concern  as  our  gallant  Navy 
and  its  heroic  Marine  Corps  captured 
Iwo  Jima.  This  brilliant  victory,  sym- 
bolized in  sculpture  showing  Marines 
raising  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  Mount 
Surabachi,  won  the  admiration  of  the 
American  people  and  the  entire  free 
world. 
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Today  o\ir  country  Is  engaged  In  a 
different  type  of  warfare  on  another 
front  in  the  Caribbean,  with  the  Panama 
S?al  as  the  key  target.  Though  1«« 
dramatic  than  the  amphibious  operation 
for  Iwo  Jlma.  this  new  form  of  warfare 
for  ^e  conquest  of  the  A^nericas 
through  application  of  the  principle  of 
p^ra^ysL  on  the  United  States,  is  even 
more  deadly.  ^.       , 

Aided   and   abetted   by   International 
socialist  elements  In  the  Department  of 
State  and  other  agencies  of  our  Oov- 
ernment.   the    gradual   tekeover   of    the 
Panama  Canal,  through  the  salami  proc- 
ess of  piecemeal  erosion,  seemed  des- 
tined   to    continue    unabated    and    un- 
challenged,   despite    all    efforts    in    the 
Congress    over    a    period    of    years,    to 
expose  the  danger  and  arrest  the  evlL 
Fortunately,  that  which  was  unexpected 
by  anti-American  elements  In  oiu:  midst 
actually  happened,  showing  uP  the  dan- 
ger at  Panama  and  temporarily  throw- 
ing anU-Amerlcan  strateglsU  off  base. 
Balboa  High  School  students  In  the 
Canal  Zone.  who.  by  heritage  and  educa- 
tion know   Panama  Canal  histoid   and 
are  loyal  to  the  United  States,  about  5 
pjn.  on  January  9.  1964.  sang  the    Star 
Spangled    Banner"    and    Prevented    a 
group    of    Panamanian    students    from 
fowerlng  the  U.S.  flag  and  hoisting  the 
Panama  flag  on  the  mast  in  front  or 
their  school.     Moreover,  they   did  this 
contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  Governor 
of  the  Canal  Zone  who  had  agreed  not  to 
fly  the  U.S.  flag  on  American  territory 
to  front  of  that  school.    Though  some 
students  exchanged  Insults,  at  no  time 
was  there  any  encounter  between  large 
groups  of  Canal  Zone  students  and  Red- 
led  Panamanian  students  who  invaded 

the  zone.  ^      . 

Nevertheless,  the  Incident  was  seized 
upon  by  Castro  agents  and  other  rad  - 
cals  m  Panama  as  offering  a  suitable 
occasion  for  launching  mob  Invasions  of 
the  Canal  Zone  that  were  obviously  al- 
ready effectively  planned  for  coordinated 
violence. 

Inflamed  by  distorted  reporting  over 
Panamas   Government   and   oligarchy- 
owned  radio  stations,  by  7:30  p.m  of  the 
same    day     Panamanian   mobs    formed 
near   Shaler   Triangle   where   the   first 
Panamanian  flag  in  the  zone  was  hoisted 
to  1960  and  a  full-fledged  mob  invasion 
of  the  Pacific  end  of  the  Canal  Zone  was 
attempted.     At  7:59  p.m..  Acting  Gov. 
David  S.  Parker  called  upon  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  our  Armed  Forces  In 
the     Canal     Zone.     Gen.     Andrew     P. 
CMeara    to   assvime   command  of   tne 
Canal  Zone  In  a  desperate  situation  that 
Involved  violence   at   both  ends  of  the 
zone     Thus  dramatized,  the  January  9 
Panamanian  mob  assaults  have  aroused 
patriots  all  over  our  country  as  to  what 
has  been  going  on  in  this  U.S.  possession 
and  has  attracted  world  attention,  im- 
mediately making  the  Panama  Canal  a 
focal  point  in  power  politics. 

In  this  light,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  name- 
less American  students  at  the  Balboa 
High  School,  by  serving  to  give  a  Umely 
warning  of  what  has  been  taking  place 
on  the  isthmus,  merit  the  thanks,  not 
only  of  the  Congress  but  also  of  the  en- 
tire Nation,  for  a  service  of  transcendent 


importance.  In  Its  long-range  results, 
their  contribution  places  them  In  a  class 
comparable  to  the  heroes  of  Iwo  Jima. 

To  the  critics  of  those  fine  American 
students.  I  would  quote  the  1815  toast 
of  Stephen  Decatur  following  his  return 
from  Algiers  and  Tripoli:  "Our  coun- 
try In  her  Intercourse  with  foreign 
nations  may  she  always  be  In  the  right; 
but  our  country  right  or  wrong. 

PANAMANIAN    MOBS 

Fortunately  for  both  Panama  and  the 
United  States,  our  miliUry  commander 
In  the  Canal  Zone  was  the  right  type  of 
professional  soldier  to  meet  the  Pana- 
manian mob  attacks.     InteUlgent.  ener- 
getic   and  able,  he  is  also  prudent  and 
wise '   Regardless  of  the  provocation,  he 
can  be  depended  upon  not  to  panic  but 
to  use  good  Judgment.    Under  such  lead- 
ership   our  Armed  Forces,  in  close  co- 
operation with  Canal  Zone  police,  en- 
gaged in  a  series  of   wholly   defensive 
actions  that  form  an  important  chapter 
in    isthmian    history.      They    prevented 
the  zone  from  becoming  the  scene  of  a 
Red  bath  of  wholesale  murder,  pillage 
and  rape.    The  volume  of  destruction  of 
American  property,  both  in  Panama  and 
the  zone,  was  appalling  and  its  value  still 
remains  to  be  determined. 

Have  those  who  defended  our  legiti- 
mate vlUl  interests  during  this  crisis 
in  the  Canal  Zone  been  recognized  in 
the  United  SUtes  for  their  services? 
Has  the  significance  of  their  defense  of 
the  zone  been  presented  adequately  to 
our  people?    Far  from  It. 

Large  sections  of  the  controUed  mass 
news  media  In  the  United  States  and 
their  un-American  commentators,  pub- 
licists, and  propagandists,  following  the 
contemptible    Red    pattern   of   blaming 
true   patriots   for   the   assassination   of 
President    Kennedy    by    a    Communist 
agent    have   endeavored,   and   are   still 
trying    to   place   responsibility   for  the 
Panamanian   outbreak   on   our   Balboa 
High  School  students  and  their  parents 
for  hoisting  the  American  flag  on  Amer- 
ican soil     Also  in  line  with  Communist 
tactics,  these  publicists  and  propagan- 
dists have  Ukewise  featured.  If  not  Insti- 
gated false  accusations  against  our  mili- 
Ury and  civil  authorities  in  the  Canal 
Zone  for  "aggressions' '  against  Panama. 
Nothing  could  be  more  false  and  mali- 
cious    Not  one  U.S.  soldier  or  member 
of  the  Canal  Zone  poUce  left  the  zone 
during    the    violence.      Their    actions 
throughout  were  wholly  defensive.    Yet. 
three   of   our   soldiers   were   kiUed   and 
many  others.   Including   civilians,  were 
wounded  or  Injured  by  Red-led  Pana- 
manian mobs. 

The  only  shooting  from  the  Canal  Zone 
side  of  the  boundary  was  of  two  classes: 
First,  at  the  ground  and  In  the  air  to 
deter  advancing  mobs ;  second,  when  that 
failed    and   the   mobs    were    employing 
riflemen  to  shoot  U.S.  soldiers  and  citi- 
zens. especlaUy  chosen  expert  riflemen 
of   oxir   Army   were   directed    to    reach 
snipers  who  were  kiUing  our  soldiers  and 
citizens     Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  truly  noUble 
that  despite  the  magnitude  of  the  vio- 
lence that  took  place  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
the  Panama  Canal  continued  to  transit 
vessels  without  interruption.    That  was  a 
supreme  test  of  the  patriotism  of  our 


citizens  who  maintain  and  operate  the 

Panama  Canal.  ^^   ^ . 

What  are  some  of  the  threats  that  have 
been  made  by  irresponsible  elements  In 
the  United  States?  These  include  the 
threat  to  reUeve  our  able  commander 
in  chief  of  our  forces  In  the  Canal  Zone 
from  his  poslUon  for  leading  In  "aggres- 
sions" against  Panama  and  to  banish 
from  the  zone  the  parents  of  the  Mgh 
school  students  who  stood  by  the  U.S. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
emphasize,  with  all  the  force  at  my  com- 
mand, that  the  sovereign  people  of  the 
United  States,  imbued  with  a  revitalized 
patriotism  and  constitutional  awareness, 
as  well  as  informed  leadership  in  the 
Congress,  are  not  going  to  be  fooled  by 
the  misleading  propaganda  with  which 
they  have  been  deluged.    They  under- 
stand the  situation  at  Panama  far  better 
than    un-American     conspirators     and 
weaklings  in  our  Government  and  their 
public  voices  may  realize.     I  beUeve  that 
I  reflect  the  determination  of  both  our 
people  and  their  Congress  that  they  wlU 
not     permit     administrative     reprisals 
against  those  who.  in  a  time  of  the  grav- 
est peril  to  the  Panama  Canal,  so  signally 
performed  their  duty.     Had  these  Pan- 
amanian mobs,  led  by  Red  agents,  trained 
in  sabotage  In  Cuba  or  elsewhere,  not 
been  checked  they  would  probably  have 
penetrated    vital   canal   structures,   and 
might  have  destroyed  the  Panama  Canal. 
To  all  those  who  participated  In  the 
recent  defensive  operations  in  the  Canal 
Zone  and  kept  the  canal  operating,  our 
people   and   our   Government   owe    the 
highest  expression  of  gratitude  and  ap- 
preciation. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  the  "big  lie"  tech- 
nique of  Red-loving  propagandists  who 
have  endeavored  to  mislead  our  ciUzens 
with  false  charges  that  our  students  were 
lawless  in  hoisting  the  American  flag.  I 
would  stress  that  the  real  culprits  and 
lawbreakers  in  the  Panama  situation 
are  the  arrogant  usurpers  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  other  Federal  officials 
who  acquiesced  with  them  In  striking  the 
U.S.  flag  In  the  Canal  Zone.  It  was  they 
who  made  the  January  1964  crisis  in- 
evitable, and  any  other  view  reflects  a 
naivete  that  Ls  difficult  to  understand. 

The  Immediate  question  Involved  Is  one 
of  sovereignty  fo:  which  the  flag  Is  the 
only  symbol.  Tl.e  formal  display  of  any 
flag  other  than  that  of  the  United  States, 
being  a  variation  from  traditional  treaty 
InterpreUtlon.  could  be  legally  accom- 
plished only  through  treaty— see  House 
Report  No.  2188.  86th  Congress—made  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Antl-Amerlcan  elements  In  our  Gov- 
ernment, when  conniving  and  striking 
the  US.  flag  in  the  Canal  Zone,  acted  in 
contemptuous  disregard  of  the  expr^ 
Intent  of  the  Congress  as  embodied  in 

law 1960    Gross    amendment — against 

the  overwhelming  vote— 381  to  12— of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and  In  viola- 
tion of  treaty  and  International  usage. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  formal  dis- 
plays of  the  Panamanian  flag  In  the 
Canal  Zone  are  arrant  acts  of  usurpaUon 
and  should  be  treated  as  such.    This  calls 


for  specific  measures  by  the  Congress  in 
the  exercise  of  Its  constitutional  powers 
to  clarify.  reafBrm.  and  make  definite  our 
Panama  Canal  policy  and  to  prohibit  the 
expenditure  of  any  appropriated  or  other 
Government  fimds  for  the  display  of  any 
flag  In  the  Canal  Zone  other  than  that 
of  the  United  States.  So  long  as  any 
other  flag  than  that  of  the  United  States 
Is  displayed  in  the  Canal  Zone  there  will 
be  chaos  and  violence. 

CANAL    ZONK    BOVmHONTT 

The  hoisting  In  1960  of  the  first 
Panama  flag  In  the  Canal  Zone,  did  ex- 
actly what  It  was  designed  to  do:  It 
clouded  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  over  the  canal  and  zone.  For  this 
reason.  It  is  necessary  to  know  that  the 
history  of  such  sovereignty  over  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  enterprise  traces  back  to  the 
early  part  of  the  20th  century  when  the 
highest  oflQclals  of  our  Government 
worked  personally  on  canal  policy  ques- 
tions and  did  not  rely  on  Inexperienced 
underlings  and  the  half-baked  views  of 
propagandists  and  pundits. 

Those  leaders  Included  men  of  vision 
and  vast  experience,  among  them:  John 
Hay.  Adm.  John  G.  Walker.  John  Bas- 
sett  Moore,  Ellhu  Root.  William  Howard 
Taft.  and.  above  all.  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  They  studied  the  history  of 
the  isthmus,  recognized  that  region  as 
a  land  of  continuous  bloody  revolution 
and  realized  that  the  United  States  could 
never  have  built  the  Panama  Canal,  or 
subsequently  operate  it,  with  less  author- 
ity than  that  which  was  provided  in  the 
1903  treaty,  and  which  has  always  ob- 
tained since  Its  opening  to  traffic. 
Where  there  Is  responsibility  there  mxist 
be  authority.  Indeed,  the  Panama 
Canal  can  never  serve  two  masters. 

The  January  1964  Panamanian  out- 
break and  its  effective  handling  with  the 
least  loss  of  life  and  property  and  with- 
out damage  to  the  canal,  is  the  most  elo- 
quent evidence  of  their  wisdom. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not 
know,  or  may  have  been  confused  as  to 
the  Juridical  status  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
especially  members  of  the  press.  I  would 
emphasize  again  that  this  strip  of  land 
was  not  "leased"  to  the  United  States  by 
Panama  as  is  being  generally  publicized. 
Instead,  this  territory  Is  a  "grant"  of 
sovereignty  en  bloc  over  the  10-mlle 
strip  and  Its  auxiliary  areas  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal  and  Its 
"perpetual"  operation  by  the  United 
States.  For  this  grant  of  sovereignty, 
our  country  paid  Panama  an  Indemnity 
of  $10  million  and  assumed  a  contrac- 
tual obligation  for  an  initial  annuity  of 
$250,000.  These  and  other  provisions  in 
the  1903  treaty  were  admittedly  favor- 
able to  the  United  States  because  they 
were  Inducements  to  build  the  canal  at 
Panama  rather  than  at  Nicaragua, 
which,  up  to  1902.  was  the  most  favored 
route  for  an  Isthmian  Canal.  Moreover, 
except  for  such  Inducements,  especially 
that  of  complete  sovereignty  and  per- 
petuity of  the  grant,  and  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  In  Panamanian  terri- 
tory near  the  Canal  2Jone  for  canal  pur- 
poses, the  United  States  would  never  have 
undertaken  to  construct  the  Panama 
Canal. 


Important  actions  such  els  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Canal  Zone  In  1904.  must  be 
considered  In  the  context  of  their  times. 
In  this  connection.  I  would  Invite  atten- 
tion to  the  record  of  the  territorial  ex- 
pansions of  the  United  States. 

In  1803,  our  country  acquired  the  Lou- 
isiana Purchase  from  Prance  at  a  total 
cost  of  $15  million;  in  1821,  the  Florida 
Purchase  from  Spain  for  $6,674,057;  In 
1848,  the  cession  from  Mexico,  including 
California,  for  $15  million;  in  1853,  the 
Gadsden  Purchase  for  $10  million;  and 
in   1867,  the  Territory  of  Alaska  from 
Russia  for  $7,200,000.     It  would  be  just 
as  logical  to  contend  that  these  great 
regions,  as  now  developed,  should  be  re- 
turned to  their  original  sovereigns  as 
gifts  as  to  hold  that  the  Canal  Zone  and 
all  the  Investment  in  It  should  be  pre- 
sented to  Panama — and  this  a  country 
that  cannot  even  collect  its  own  garbage 
from  the  streets  of  Panama  City  and 
Colon,  a  service  which  before  the  1955 
treaty  was  most  efficiently  performed  by 
the  Canal  Zone.     Moreover,  the  Canal 
Zone  has  served  over  many  years  as  a 
haven  for  important  Panamanian  lead- 
ers when  fleeing  from  assassination  at 
the  hands  of  their  political  adversaries 
in  Panama. 

PANAMA    CANAL    TTTLK 

With  respect  to  the  title  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise, 
there  are  two  factors:  sovereignty  and 
ownership.  As  I  have  previously  shown 
on  numerous  occasions,  the  grant  of 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  was 
made  pursuant  to  the  1903  treaty  under 
International  law.  Title  to  all  land  and 
property  In  the  zone.  Including  the 
French  Canal  Works  and  the  Panama 
Railroad,  was  obtained  pursuant  to  the 
laws  of  Prance,  Panama,  and  the  United 
States  through  purchase  from  individual 
owners.  These  facts  are  never  men- 
tioned In  the  mass  news  media  or  In  the 
pontlflcatlons  of  uninformed  Journalists 
who  advocate  giving  away  the  Panama 
Canal  with  its  more  than  $2  billion  of 
the  JJB.  taxpayers'  money. 

In  addition.  It  Is  important  to  know 
that  this  control  and  ownership  has  been 
recognized  by  Colombia,  the  sovereign  of 
the  Isthmus  prior  to  November  3, 1903,  as 
well  as  Panama  and  the  world  In  general. 
If  there  could  be  a  clearer  title  over 
the  canal  enterprise  than  that  described 
I  would  like  to  know  what  It  Is. 

The  Canal  Zone  territory  Is  constitu- 
tionally acquired  domain  of  the  United 
States  for  which  there  is  but  one  sjma- 
bol— the  flag  of  our  country.  There  is 
no  basis  for  any  claim  on  the  Canal 
Zone  by  any  country.  Including  Panama 
and  Colombia,  other  than  that  of  a 
reversionary  Interest  to  Panama  or  a 
successor  state  In  the  sole  event  the 
United  States  should  fail  In  its  treaty 
obligations  to  maintain,  operate,  sanitate, 
and  protect  the  Panama  Canal.  When 
Secretary  Taft  first  used  the  term,  "titu- 
lar sovereignty,"  In  1905,  he  understood 
It  In  the  accustomed  reversionary  sense 
and  never  dreamed  that  naive  or  dis- 
loyal elements  In  our  Government  would 
authorize  the  formal  display  of  the 
Panamanian  flag  as  evidence  of  such 
reversionary  interest  on  the  part  of 
Panama.    This  was  made  clear  by  him 


on  a  number  of  occasions  as  well  as  by 
his  policies  and  actions  as  Secretary  of 
War  and  as  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Moreover,  the  framers  of  the  1903 
treaty  differentiated  between  the  grant 
of  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
the  life  of  the  convention  under  which 
It  was  acquired.  They  foresaw  that 
Panama  might  again  merge  her  sov- 
ereignty or  Independence  through  union 
with  another  covmtry  and  provided 
agfiilnst  impairment  in  any  respect  of 
the  rights  of  the  United  States  as  the 
sovereign  of  the  Canal  Zone,  In  such 
eventuality.  If  PMiama  contends  that 
it  has  the  right  to  take  over  the  Panama 
Canal  and  Canal  Zone,  then,  by  the  same 
token.  Colombia  has  the  right  to  take 
over  Panama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of  the  fact  that, 
at  the  request  of  Panama,  the  1903  guar- 
anty by  the  United  States  of  Panamanian 
independence  was  abrogated  in  the  1936 
treaty,  I  warn  the  true  patriots  of  Pan- 
ama, among  whom  I  have  many 
cherished  friends,  that  recent  events  in 
their  country  have  already  set  In  motion 
developments  that  could  well  end  in  the 
destruction  of  Panamanian  independ- 
ence and  lead  to  the  restoration  of  their 
country  to  its  former  status  as  a  depart- 
ment of  Colombia  and  without  affecting 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  over 
the  canal  enterprise  in  any  respect. 

JURIDICAL    rOUKOATION    Or    PANAMA    CAMAL 

Among  the  questions  that  thoughtful 
Members  of  Congress  frequently  ask  me 
is:  What  is  the  juridical  foundation  of 
our  position  on  the  Isthmus?  The  an- 
swer Is  brief  and  simple.  It  rests  upon 
three  Important  treaties: 

First.  The  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of 
November  18,  1901,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  which  recog- 
nized the  exclusive  right  of  the  United 
States  to  construct,  maintain,  and  op- 
erate the  Panama  Canal  subject  to  the 
rules  of  the  1888  CMiventlon  of  ConsUn- 
tlnople  for  the  Suez  Canal.  The  1901 
treaty  requires  that  the  Panama  Canal 
be  free  and  open  to  vessels  of  commerce 
and  war  of  all  nations  on  terms  of 
equality  with  tolls  that  are  equitable  and 

Just. 

Second.  The  Hay-Bunau-Varllla 
Treaty  of  November  18, 1903.  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama,  under  which 
Panama  granted  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  to  the  United  States  for  con- 
struction and  perpetual  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal  smd  to  the  entire  exclu- 
sion of  the  exercise  by  Panama  of  any 
sovereignty.  Important  provisloris  of 
this  treaty  have  been  abrogated  by  the 
1936  and  1955  treaties  without  affecting 
the  1903  treaty  provlslMis  as  to  sover- 
eignty and  perpetuity. 

Third.  The  Thompson-Urrutla  Treaty 
of  April  6,  1914,  proclaimed  In  1922.  by 
which  Colombia,  as  the  previous  sover- 
eign of  the  isthmus,  recognized  the  title 
to  the  Panama  Canal  and  Railroad  as 
"vested  entirely  and  absolutely  in  the 
United  States"  and  specified  the  rights  of 
Colombia  In  the  Panama  Canal.  These 
rights  Include  the  privilege  of  transit  of 
ships  of  war  and  troops  without  charge 
just  as  was  granted  Panama,  as  well  as 
use  of  the  Panama  Railroad  by  Colombia 
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for  transport  In  event  of  closure  of  the 
cS^aLExcept  for  this  treaty.  Colonibla 
wTv5d  never  have  recognized  the  Ujde- 
rwMTHence  of  Panama:  and  the  probabiU- 
5S  ar^  that Tthe  United  States  aban- 
doL  the  canal  Zone.  Colombia  would  re- 
SS^rt  Its  original  sovereignty  over  the 
entire  isthmus. 

In  addition,  it  is  pertinent  to  add  that 
acquisition  of  the  Canal  Zone  ««;nd  con- 
action  of  the  Panama  Cfj^^'y  "J*^ 
United  SUtes  were  accomplished  under 
the  authority  of  the  Spooner  Act  ap- 
proved June  28.  1902.  which  called  ^ 
its  perpetual  operaUon  by  the  United 
StatS  Panama  was  not  then,  and  is  not 
n^  a  partner  in  the  canal  enterprise, 
but  merely  its  beneficial^. 

Prom  the  above  it  Is  obvious  that,  de- 
sDite  all  the  deceptive  propaganda  to  tne 
contrary   our  country  Is  on  the  isthmus 
legX^d  that  It  has  treaty  obligations 
concerning  the  canal  to  other  countri^ 
as  well  as  to  Panama     Thus  infractions 
of     the     U5.     sovereignty     over     the 
Canal   Zone,   such   as   displays    of    the 
Panama  flag,   cannot   be  legally   made 
except  by  treaty.     Moreover,  any  such 
variation  involves  legitimate  treaty  in- 
terests of  other  nations,  which    under 
international  law.  must  be  consulted  and 
their  consent  obtained  by  treaty  acUon. 
In  the  light  of  all  the  facts,  the  Soviet 
characterization,     echoed    in     P^ama 
over  the  presence  of  the  United  States 
on  the  isthmus  as  imperialistic  colonial- 
ism   is  monumental  hypocrisy.     More- 
over, such  characterization  conforms  to 
the  1946  action  of  Alger  Hiss,  a  Soviet 
spy.  who.  when  serving  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  SUte.  listed  the  Canal  Zone  as 
an  •occupied"  territory  in  an  ofHcial  re- 
port   to    the    United    Nations,    thereby 
helping  to  start  the  chain  of  events  that 
culminated  in  the  January  1964  Pana- 
manian mob  invasion  of  the  zone,  which 
could  only   be  repeUed  by   the  use  of 
US.  troops. 

rULV   rOB  CONOBKMIONAL   ACTION 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  sUrted  at  Balboa 
High  School  as  a  minor  difference  be- 
tween two  smaU  delegations  of  students 
has  now  developed  into  a  world  confUct 
between  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
countries     focusing     on     the     Panama 
Canal.     The  real  issue  is  not  whether 
Panama  or  the  United  States  shall  con- 
trol the  Panama  Canal,  but  the  tran- 
scendent   one   of    whether    the   United 
States  or  the  Soviet  shall  control  it— 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  against  the  Khru- 
shchev doctrine? 

Soon  after  the  recent  attempted  in- 
vasion of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  Panama- 
nian Ckjvemment.  following  the  example 
of   our   own   as   regards  Cuba,   severed 
diplomatic    relations    with    the    United 
States.      Our    diplomats     In     Panama, 
forced  to  evacuate   the  Embassy,  took 
refuge  in  the  Canal  Zone,  leaving  the 
diplomatic  field  in  the  Isthmian  Repub- 
Uc  unguarded  at  a  time  of  the  gravest 
of  crises.    About  the  same  time.  Premier 
Castro  of  Cuba,  whose  agents  had  led 
the  Panamanian  outbreak  and  who  has 
supporters  in  the  Panama  Government 
among  the  closest  advisers  of  President 
Chlari  on  Panama  Canal  problems,  ar- 
rived in  Moscow. 


Mr  Speaker,  such  events  are  not  mere 
happenstanccs.  Rather,  they  fom  a 
consistent  pattern,  with  vast  geopolitical 
significance.  Soviet  power  is  already 
consolidated  in  Cuba  on  the  northern 
flank  of  the  AUanUc  approach  to  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  it  has  Infiltrated  Into 
the  Oovemments  of  Venezuela  and  Brit- 
ish Guiana  on  the  southern  flank,  in  what 
is  a  long  intended  and  vast  operation  for 
conquest.  The  Red-led  attack  on  the 
Canal  Zone,  coupled  with  Panamas 
break  in  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  SUtes.  can  only  mean  that  the 
Red  pincers  are  drawing  tighter  on  the 
key  target  of  the  Caribbean— the  Panama 

Canal 

How  do  we  know  that  the  Red-lnfU- 
trated    Government    of    Panama,    like 
Cuba  does  not  already  have  a  secret  non- 
aggression  pact  with  the  Soviets,  or  like 
Cuba.  Is  not  already  secretly  engaged  in 
negotiations  for  such  a  pact,  which  is  al- 
ways a  prelude  to  a  takeover  of  the  vic- 
tim state?  How  do  we  know  that  Panama 
is  not  at  this  very  moment  seeking  the 
support  of  Soviet  controUed  Cuba  to  In- 
Umldate  the  United  SUtes  to  surrender 
its  control  of  the  strategic  Panama  Ca- 
nal'    How   do   we   know    that   Cuban - 
trained  Panamanian  agents  have  not  al- 
ready infiltrated  into  the  ranks  of  our 
Panamanian    employees    in    the    Canal 
Zone?     We  do  not  know,  but  experiences 
of  the  past  and  current  events  certainly 
indicate  that  it  is  our  solemn  and  in- 
dispensable duty   to  take  all  necessary 
precautions.     Panama  must  not.  under 
any  conditions,  be  permitted  to  become, 
or  to  remain,  a  Soviet  satellite. 

As  aU  who  have  read  my  addresses 
know  that  which  has  been  feared  and 
predicted  has  come  to  pass.  The  Panama 
Canal  has  become  the  prime  objec- 
Uve  for  the  conquest  by  the  world  revolu- 
tionary movement  of  the  Caribbean,  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  all  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica in  a  vast  operation  planned  by  some 
of  the  most  audacious  and  barbarous 
strategists  of  history.  In  the  face  of  all 
this  our  Government  has  pursued  a  pol- 
icy of  downright  acquiescence  and  sur- 
render. 

The  latest  news  is  that  Moscow,  in  a 
signed  Castro-Khrushchev  communique, 
is  ready  to  turn  over  the  control  of  its 
surface-to-air  missiles  in  Cuba  to  the 
trigger-happy  Cuban  Army. 

The  threat  to  bury  us  was  of  the  grav- 
est and  most  realistic  character  and  it 
may  be  instantly  translated  into  a  nu- 
clear holocaust.    In  the  Ught  of  actual 
Communist  policy,  as  well  as  theory,  how 
can  we  be  so  stupidly  complacent  as  to 
believe  or  contend  that  no  peril  exists? 
Patrick  Henry  and  his  fellow  patriots 
were  right  in  their  day  and  I  believe  that 
we  in  the  Congress,  who  recognize  the 
extreme   dangers  in   world  affairs  now 
focused  on  the  Panama  Carxal.  are  per- 
forming   an    indispensable    service    in 
pointing   out   the   brink   on  which   the 
world  trembles.    We  must  meet  the  sit- 
uation   before    us    with    courage    and 
promptitude;  and  in  nowise  is  it  war- 
mongering to  say  as  much. 

The  solution  does  not  rest  in  more  at- 
tempts to  placate  the  Red-lnfUtrated 
Panama  Government  through  more  sur- 
renders   to    desperate    isthmian    politi- 


cians and  Soviet  policy,  for  such  betray- 
als can  lead  only  to  greater  demands  and 
ultimately  to  war  itself.  The  remedial 
action  required  is  for  our  Government 
through  the  Congress  and  the  Executive, 
to  take  a  positive  stand  to  stop,  once 
and  for  aU.  the  abject  surrenders  of  our 
legitimate  and  indispensable  Interests 
being  brought  about  through  the  arrant 
usurpations  of  undisclosed  executive  of- 
ficials, miners,  and  sappers  in  our  Gov- 
ernment. ^^^     „        _.. . 

To  this  end.  I  urge,  with  all  possible 
vigor,  the  following  program  for  imme- 
diate action  by  the  Congress. 

First  Prompt  adoption  by  the  Con- 
gress of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
105  to  clarify,  reaffirm,  and  make  definite 
our  Panama  Canal  policy. 

Second.  Prohibition  by  legislation  of 
the  use  of   any  appropriated   or   oUier 
Goverrunent  funds  for  the  formal  dis- 
play of  any  fiag  in  Uie  Canal  Zone,  not 
autiiorized  by  specific  treaty  pro^ions. 
otiier  than  the  flag  of  Uie  United  States; 
and    prohibition    of    any    appropriated 
funds  being  used  to  pay  salaries  of  non- 
US    citizen  employees  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  or  Canal  Zone  Govern- 
ment in  positions  now  classified  as  secu- 
rity positions.  ,,.   „ 
Third.  Action  by  the  Congress  calling 
upon  the  President  of  Uie  United  States 
to   warn   the   Government   of   Panama 
that  if  it  continues  on  its  present  course 
of     intrigue     and     collaboration     with 
Castro  agenta  and  agencies,  the  Uiiitea 
States  may  have  no  other  recourse  than 
Uie  withdrawal  of  the  diplomatic  sup- 
port It  has  always  accorded  Panama,  to- 
gether  with    all   aid   and   benefits   not 
specifically  based  on  treaty. 

Mr  Speaker,  only  by  these  actions  can 
we  effectively  serve  notice  on  the  world 
that  we  intend  to  meet  our  treaty  obli- 
gations and  to  defend  our  legitimate  in- 
terests   with    respect    to    the    Panama 
Canal  and  only  by  such  actions  can  the 
Panamanian    people    come    to    under- 
stand that  there  is  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  of  surrender- 
ing   the    Panama    Canal.     Any    other 
course  will  invite  further  crises  with  far 
more  serious  consequences.  Including  es- 
tablishment   of    Soviet    power    on    the 
isthmus,   sabotage   of   the   canal   itself, 
and  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  in- 
dependence of  aU   Latin   America.  In- 
cluding Panama.  *    ♦»,. 
At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  quote  the 
text  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  105, 
which  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs: 


188th  Cong.,  istsees.] 
H.  Cow.  RM    106 

In  the  Houa«  of  Representative*.  March  4. 
1963  Hi  Canwon  submitted  the  foUowlng 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Whereas  the  United  States.  Under  the 
Hay-Bunau-VarlUa  Treaty  of  1903  with 
Panama,  acquired  complete  and  exclusive 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  In  perpe- 
tuity for  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  lU  perpetual  maintenance,  operation, 
sanitation,  and  protection;  and  Whereas  all 
jurisdiction  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
over  the  Canal  Zone  ceased  on  exchange  or 
ratifications  of  the  1903  treaty  on  February 
a«  1904;  and  Whereas  since  that  time  the 
Unlt«l  SUtes  has  continuously  exercised  ex- 
clusive   sovereignty    and    control    over    the 


Canal  Zone  and  the  Panama  Canal;  and 
Whereas  where  responsibility  is  imposed 
there  must  be  given  for  its  effectuation 
adequate  authority;  and  with  respect  to  the 
Panama  Canal  the  treaty  of  1903  so  pro- 
vided; and  Whereas  the  United  States  has 
fully  and  effectively  discharged  all  Its  treaty 
obligations  with  respect  to  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  only  legitimate  Interest  that 
Panama  can  have  In  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Canal  Zone  Is  one  of  reversionary  character 
that  can  never  become  operative  unless  the 
United  States  should  abandon  the  canal 
enterprise;  and  whereas  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  since  President  Hayes'  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  March  8,  1880.  has 
been  for  an  Interoceanlc  canal  "under 
American  control."  that  U  to  say.  under 
the  control  of  the  United  States;  and 
Whereas  the  grant  by  Panama  to  the  United 
States  of  exclusive  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  for  the  aforesaid  purposes 
was  an  absolute,  indispensable  condition 
precedent  to  the  great  task  undertaken  by 
the  United  States  In  the  construcUon  and 
perpetual  maintenance,  operation,  sanita- 
tion, and  protection  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  world;  and  for 
which  rlghU.  the  United  States  has  paid  the 
Republic  of  Panama  the  full  Indenmlty  and 
annuities  agreed  upon  by  the  two  nations; 
and  Whereas,  on  February  2.  1960.  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  the  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, by  an  overwhelming  vote,  approved  H. 
Con.  Res.  489,  favorably  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  as  follows: 

"ResoiveA  by  the  Hotue  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  any  variation  in  the 
traditional  Interpretation  of  the  treaties  of 
1903,  1986.  and  1988  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama,  with 
special  reference  to  matters  concerning  terri- 
torial sovereignty  shall  be  made  only  pur- 
suant to  treaty." 

Whereas,  because  of  continuing  claims  of 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  by  Panama 
which.  If  granted,  would  liquidate  VS.  con- 
trol of  the  Panama  Canal  and  Canal  Zone,  a 
further  declaration  by  the  Klghty-elght  Con- 
gress is  deemed  necessary  and  timely:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  (1)  the 
United  States,  under  treaty  provisions,  con- 
stitutionally acquired  and  holds.  In  per- 
petvilty,  exclusive  sovereignty  and  control 
over  the  Canal  Zone  few  the  construction  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  Its  perpetual  mainte- 
nance, operation,  sanitation,  and  protection; 
and  (2)  that  there  can  be  no  Just  claim  by 
the  Republic  of  Panama  for  the  exercise  of 
any  sove  elgnty  of  whatever  character  over 
the  Canal  Zone  so  long  as  the  United  States 
discharges  its  duties  and  obligations  with 
respect  to  the  canal;  and  (3)  that  the  formal 
display  of  any  official  flag  over  the  Canal 
Zone  other  than  that  of  the  United  States 
Is  violative  of  law.  treaty,  international 
usage,  and  the  historic  canal  policy  of  the 
United  States  as  fully  upheld  by  Its  highest 
courts  and  administrative  officials;  and  will 
lead  to  confusion  and  chaos  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise. 
(4)  That  the  provisions  of  H.  Con.  Res.  469, 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  are  reiterated  and  re- 
emphaslzed. 

THX    rUTU«K 

Mr.  Speaker,  though  the  startling  facts 
that  I  have  Just  presented  are  now  mat- 
ters of  history,  they  are  also  prolog. 
The  January  9.  1964.  Pansunanlan  out- 
break has  aroused  the  people  of  the 
United  States  over  the  entire  inter- 
oceanlc canal  question  to  the  highest 
degree  since  the  1898  dash  of  the  Oregon 
from  the  Pacific  around  Cape  Horn  to 
Join  our  fleet  off  Santiago  in  the  Span- 
ish-American War. 


Just  as  the  dramatic  voyage  of  the 
Oregon  Inspired  the  Nation  and  the  Con- 
gress to  undertake  the  great  task  of  con- 
structing and  operating  an  Isthmian 
Canal,  the  January  9  incident  has  gen- 
erated extensive  discussions  of  the  over- 
all interoceanlc  canal  problem  through- 
out the  Nation  and  in  every  walk  of  life. 
The  interest  created  by  the  Oregon  did 
not  abate  until  our  country  launched 
serious  studies  of  the  canal  question 
through  the  creation  of  an  independent, 
broad-based  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
to  make  the  necessary  explorations, 
studies,  reports,  and  recommendations. 
Likewise,  the  current  interest  Is  not  go- 
ing to  die  until  our  Government  takes 
comparable  steps  to  arrive  at  a  canal 
policy  based  upon  a  reasoned  line  of 
thought  with  due  regard  to  all  the  fac- 
tors involved,  Including  the  diplomatic 
as  well  as  the  operational,  engineering, 
and  economic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  light  of  the  per- 
spective that  my  studies  of  Isthmian  his- 
tory and  problems  afford,  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Congress  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge before  it  with  respect  to  our 
future  interoceanlc  canal  policy  as 
statesmen  and  not  as  mere  opportunists. 
If  we  show  weakness  at  Panama,  this  will 
impair  our  effectiveness  at  every  other 
trouble  spot  in  the  world. 

To    provide    the   Congress   with    the 
necessary  means  for  the  evaluation  of 
various  canal  proposals  now  being  urged 
for  a  number  of  sites  extending  from 
Mexico   to  Colombia,  and  to  evolve   a 
policy  based  upon  realistic  foundations. 
Representatives  Bow,  Hosmir,  Thomp- 
son of  Texas,  and  myself,  all  of  whom 
have  studied  the  canal  question,  intro- 
duced identical  measures  m  the  present 
Congress.    HJl.    863.    H.R.    5787.    H.R. 
8563.    and    HH    3858,    respectively,    to 
create  the  Interoceanlc  Canals  Commis- 
sion, which  were  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
This  body,  which,  as  in  the  past,  would 
be  wholly  American  and  Independent  said 
composed  of  the  best  qualified  men  our 
country  can  muster,  will  make  the  nec- 
essary studies,  reports,  and  recommenda- 
tions  in   the   premises.     It   should    be 
created  without  delay,  and  put  to  work 
on  this  gravely  Important  policy  mat- 
ter,   which    transcends    the    limits    of 
routine  agencies.    If  we  quibble  and  de- 
lay, we  shall  wake  up  to  find  that  the 
Soviet  Government  has  made  a  secret 
treaty  for  the  construction  of   a  new 
Isthmian  Canal. 

In  furtherance  of  this  objective,  on 
January  7,  1964. 1  wrote  President  John- 
son, urging  administration  support  for 
the  proposed  commission,  which  is  im- 
peratively needed  to  enable  the  Con- 
gress to  meet  the  challenge  now  before 
it.  Prompt  action  by  the  Congress  will 
show,  in  a  positive  yet  constructive  man- 
ner, that  our  country  is  not  evading  its 
treaty-based  responsibilities  to  inter- 
oceanlc commerce  and  is  not  bluffing; 
nor  is  the  United  States  surrendering  its 
responsibilities  and  duties  concerning  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

The  texts  of  my  January  7  letter  to 
the  President,  my  February  5  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 


chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  the  In- 
dicated bills  follow: 

jAifUAST  7.  1964. 

The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Mr.  Presidknt:  Among  the  most  crucial 
subjects  of  policy  determination  now  fac- 
ing our  Government  are  those  relating  to 
the  Panama  Oanal,  which  matters  have  t)een 
under  active  consideration  in  the  Congress 
for  a  period  of  years. 

Under  the  clarifications  so  far  accom- 
plished In  the  course  of  congressional  de- 
bates and  hearings,  the  principal  issues 
established  Include: 

(a)  The  paramount  question  of  safeguard- 
ing U.S.  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zoat 
and  Panama  Canal,  which  since  1988  have 
been  serlovisly  Jeopardised  through  the 
process  of  piecemeal  erosions,  some  of  which 
have  been  counter  to  the  formal  expressions 
of  the  Congress  and  opposed  to  the  official 
poUcles  of  the  United  States  as  followed  for 
nearly  half  a  century. 

(b)  The  problem  of  the  major  operational 
Improvement  and  Increase  of  transit  capacity 
of  the  existing  canal  by  means  of  its  major 
modification  to  embody  the  principles  of  the 
Terminal  Lake-third  locks  modernization 
prograjn.  This  solution,  developed  in  the 
Panama  Canal  organization  as  the  result  of 
World  War  II  experience,  has  been  authori- 
tatively recognized  as  providing  at  minimum 
coat  the  best  operational  canal  practicable 
of  achievement. 

(c)  The  matter  of  a  new  canal  at,  or  near, 
the  present  site  or  elsewhere. 

As  to  the  sovereign  rights,  power,  and 
authority  of  the  United  States  over  the  canal 
enterprise,  their  unimpaired  continuance 
urgently  requires  a  reaffirmation  of  our  pol- 
icy along  the  lines  of  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 108  (Cannon  resolution).  In  this 
connecUon,  It  has  long  been  clear  to  In- 
formed and  thoughtful  persons  that  the 
Panama  Canal  could  not  have  been  con- 
structed nor  subsequently  maintained  and 
operated  with  leas  authority  vested  in  and 
exercised  by  the  United  Stetes  than  that 
expressly  granted  under  the  1908  treaty  with 
Panama. 

During  recent  years  our  Government  has 
yielded  to  politically  and  communUtlcally 
motivated  and  ever-Increasing  demands  of 
Panama,  at  times  featured  by  mob  violence 
requiring  the  use  of  the  VS.  Army  to  pro- 
tect the  Canal  Zone  against  Invasion,  sabo- 
tage and  outright  violence.  The  tlm*  has 
come  to  check  these  dangerous  erosions  and 
to  reassert  our  time-honored  canal  policy 
squarely  based  on  treaties;  otherwise,  chaos 
will  Inevitably  result  and  the  United  States 
will  lose  the  canal  and  International  com- 
munism wUl  take  over  not  only  the  Isthmus 
but  also  all  the  other  countries  In  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean.  The  Panama 
Canal,  as  the  symbol  of  our  national  str*"^irth 
->nd  determination.  Is  the  greatest  single  buf- 
fer against  conquest  by  the  world  revolution- 
ary movement  of  the  entire  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. As  such,  it  is.  indeed,  the  keystone 
in  the  arch  of  hemispheric  defense. 

As  to  the  modernization  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  since  the  advent  of  the  atomic  bomb 
in  1948,  the  Issues  Involved  In  this  Impor- 
tant subject  have  been  persistently  confused 
and  delayed  by  advocates  of  the  discarded 
plan  for  a  sea-level  canal  at  Panama.  In  con- 
sequence, there  has  been  put  forth  a  mass  of 
misleading  official  and  unofficial  propaganda. 
Moreover,  the  recent  efforts  toward  mod- 
ernizing the  present  canal  have  been  In  the 
natvire  of  symptomatic  treatments  rather 
than  realistic  solutions.  Thus,  they  alto- 
gether fall  to  solve  the  problem  of  providing 
the  major  operational  Improvement  of  the 
existing  canal  and  the  additional  trans- 
lathmlan  faculties  for  the  Inevitable  de- 
mands of  Increased  traffic.  As  to  the  various 
means   proposed,   to   meet   these    protilems. 
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practically  all  the  dUUnguUhed  e°5l°««fj?8 
l^  other  leader,  who  partlclpat«l  In  the 
conetructlon  of  the  canal  and  niany  other 
eminent  engineering,  navigational,  and  nu- 
clear-warfare expert,  have  aPProved  the 
Terminal  Lake-third  lockB  plan  "  ^he  beet 
■olutlon.  See  attached  memorial  addrewed 
to  the  Congreea  for  tome  of  the  views  ex- 
preesed  in  these  regard*. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  a  new  canal  at 
or  near  the  preeent  site  or  a  »^^d^a»h 
this  problem  Involves  decisions  of  the  K™*^ 
character,  which  must  not  be  made  lightly 
or  controlled  by  routine  groups  that  would 
benefit  from  their  own  recommendations  as 
has  been  attempted  In  the  past  with  tragic 
consequences.  The  interests  supporting 
such  ex  parte  control  of  canal  policy  deter- 
mlnaUon  Include  the  following ; 

(a)  Manufacturers  of  heavy  earth-moving 
machinery  seeking  markeU  for  their  prod- 

ucts. 

(b)  A  limited  number  of  professional  en- 
gineers. mUltary  and  civilian.  asKJclated  or 
hoping  to  be  connected  with  these  Interests 

More  than  30  years  of  delays,  confusion, 
and  procrastination  on  the  pert  of  respon- 
sible officials  have  prevented  the  formulaUon 
of  an  adequate  plan  for  the  modernisation  of 
the  present  canal  and  due  consideration  or 
the  most  obvious,  most  logical,  economic,  and 
least  ha2!ardou8  plan— that  provided  In  the 
Terminal  Lake-third  locks  design.  Expe- 
rience has  shown  that  the  required  vUlon 
and  leadership  will  not  come  from  routine 
agencies  on  matters  of  fundamental  plan- 
ning and  must  be  obtained  from  thoee  who 
are  independent. 

In  this  connection.  It  should  be  especially 
noted  that  all  advocates  of  a  sea-level  proj- 
ect near  the  present  site  have  uniformly 
Ignored  the  vlUl  diplomatic  questions  that 
would  be  Involved  In  that  project.  These 
are  the  huge  Indemnity  and  Increased  an- 
nuity to  be  demanded  by  Panama  for  a  new 
canal  treaty,  the  reducUon  of  U.S.  sover- 
eignty over  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  llmlU- 
Uon  of  the  duration  of  the  treaty.  In  con- 
trast, these  crucial  diplomatic  questions  will 
not  be  Involved  In  the  Terminal  Lake- third 
locks  program  for  modernization  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  which  Is  a  paramount  con- 
sideration. 

The  proper  handling  of  the  canal  problem 
would  be  an  achievement  of  the  highest  Im- 
portance for  our  country  and  all  nations 
that  use  the  canal  and  bring  great  dUtlnc- 
tlOQ  to  those  responsible  for  success. 

In  meeting  counterargimients  agaln«t  the 
program  that  I  shaU  later  outline,  which  are 
to   be   expected   from   rouUne   officials   and 
agencies,  attention  U  Invited  to  the  1W9  third 
locks  project  fiasco  in  the  Canal  Zone.     Some 
$75  million  of  the  taxpayers'  money  was  ex- 
pended on  an  understanding  that  was  later 
shown  to  be  a  navigational  monstrosity  and 
which  became  a   target  for  severe  criticism 
among  navigation  Interests  and  Independent 
engineers    thoroughly    conversant    with    the 
subject.     Moreover,  any  third  locks  project 
that    falls    to    eliminate    the    Pedro    Miguel 
botUeneck    locks    and    to    consolidate    all 
Pacific  lock*  In  new  structures  near  Agua- 
dulce  (cloae  to  Mlraflores)   to  create  a  sum- 
mit lake  anchorage  In  the  Pacific  end  of  the 
canal    to    correspond    with    the    layout    at 
Oatun.  should  be  dismissed  as  unworthy  of 
seiious  consideration,   however   plausibly   It 
may  be  urged. 

The  following  action  program  for  the 
President  Is  recommended: 

(a)  Make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  a  positive 
reaffirmation  of  US.  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal  as  provided 
by  treaty  and  as  contemplated  In  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  106  (Cannon)  and 
House   Conc\irrent  Resolution    113    (Plooo). 

(b)  Send  a  special  message  to  the  Con- 
gress recommending  prompt  enactment  of 
legislation  to  create  the  Interoceanlc  Canals 
Commission  to  make  the  ommmtt  studies 
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and  report  on  the  question  of  Increased  facU- 
lUes  at  Panama  or  a  new  canal  on  some 
other  isthmian  site  as  provided  In  HJl.  863 
(Bow).  HJa.  S«M  (Flood).  H.R.  5787 
(HosMXB).    and    HJt.    86«3    (Thommon    of 

As  shown  by  the  sponsorship  of  pending 
measures  and  debates  In  the  House,  the  In- 
teroceanlc  canal  question  U  nonpartisan  and 
will  be  handled  on  the  highest  plane  of 
statesmanship.  Copies  of  the  resolutions 
and  bills  mentioned  are  attached. 
Sincerely  yours. 

DANm.  J.  Flood, 
Mem}>tT  of  Congress. 


PnauABT  5.  1964. 

Hon.  HnaxBT  C.  Bonnd. 

Ctiairman.  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 

and  Fisheries, 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

D«Aa  Mb.  Chadiman:  The  Red-led  and  di- 
rected Panamanian  outbreak  on  January  »• 
1964    and  mob  assaults  on  the  Canal  Zone 
requiring   the  vise  of  troops   to  protect  the 
Panama    Canal    and    US.    citizens    against 
■lawlessness    and    disorder."    as    authorized 
vmder     the     1901     Hay-Pauncefote     Treaty 
with      Great     BrlUln.      was      an      epochal 
event  comparable  In  Its  consequences  to  the 
speed  run  of   the   Oregon   from  the   Pacific 
around  Cape  Horn  to  Join  the  US.  fieet  off 
Santiago  In  the  SpanUh-Amerlcan  War.    Just 
as  that  dramaUc  voyage  In  1898  sparked  the 
formulation   of    our    Isthmian   Canal   policy 
m  the  early  part  of  the  century,  the  recent 
Panamanian  assault  has  brought  Into  pub- 
lic  focus,   at   home   and   abrofwJ.   the   entire 
Interoceanlc    canals    problem,    making    Im- 
medUte  acUon  by  the  Congress  ImperaUve. 
The     issues     Involved     are     transcendent 
They   Include   not  only    the  continued  US 
sovereignty  and  management  of  the  Panama 
Canal  but  also  Its  hUtorlc  treaty-based  pol- 
icy of  "exclusive"  control  of  any  other  canal 
•by      whateTer      route"      (Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty)       Upon    the   outcome   wUl    depend 
both  the  future  of  the  obsolesclng  Panama 
Canal,  the  safeguarding  of  all  legitimate  US. 
Interests   In   Interoceanlc   canaU   across   the 
Central    American    Isthmus    and    even    the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
It  was  In  anticipation  of  such  a  situation 
as  now  confronts  our  country  with  respect 
to  the  Panama  Canal,  that  some  o<  my  col- 
leagues  and   I.  who  have  seriously  studied 
the    canal    problem,    have    Introduced    bUls 
over  a  period  of  years  to  create  a  wholly 
American     and     Independent     Interoceanlc 
Canals   Commission,   composed   of   the    best 
qualified   men  our  country  can   muster,   to 
make  the  necessary  studies  and  reports,  with 
recommendations  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  can  accept. 

Aa  you  ar«  well  aware.  "tradlUonal"  ele- 
menU  In  the  execuUve.  foUowlng  their  own 
predetermined  obJecUves.  with  the  several 
bureaucracies  supporting  one  another,  have 
avoided  meeting  the  crucUl  Issues  Involved, 
notably  the  diplomatic,  and.  In  casual  man- 
ner, have  oppoeed  the  comprehensive.  In- 
dependent Inquiry  that  U  indispensable 
Moreover,  they  have  sought  passage  of  meas- 
ures to  authorize  these  vested  elements  In 
our  Oovemment  control  and  direct  their 
own  Investigations,  of  which  you  have  been 
the  author  In  the  Congress. 

The  inevitable  result  U  that  the  unrelent- 
ing logic  of  history  following  the  January 
9.  1964.  antl-US.  outbreak  at  Panama  has 
caused  these  routine  studies,  reports,  and 
recommendations  for  proposed  legislation 
based  thereon  to  become  obsolete;  and  an 
absolutely  new  and  Independent  approach 
must  be  made  with  due  consideration 
of  all  the  factors  Involved  and  not  only  hypo- 
thetical "sectirlty"  and  "national  defense"  as 
has  been  previously  done  by  these  elements 
to  advance  predetermined  objectives. 

BJiperlenced    engineering,   economic   navl- 
gAttooal.   dlplomaUc,    nuclear    warfare   and 


other  defense  experts,  who  cannot  be  dis- 
missed as  uninformed.  Inexperienced,  or  In- 
competent, have  emphasized  the  abeolute  ne- 
ces«ty  for  an  independent  Inquiry  under 
congressional  authorization  as  would  be  pro- 
vided in  pending  measures  to  create  the  In- 
teroceanlc Canals  Commission.  This  Is  now 
doubly  urgent  not  only  because  of  the 
mounting  public  Interest  In  the  Interoceanlc 
canals  question  resulting  from  the  Pana- 
manian outbreak  but  also  because  the  rec- 
ommendations of  all  ex  parte  canal  studies 
since  World  War  II  are  discredited  and  sus- 
pect as  to  the  validity  of  the  basic  assump- 
tions on  which  tney  were  founded  and  recom- 
mendaUons;  and.  under  no  circumstances. 
wUl  they  be  accepted  by  the  Congress  as 
conclusive. 

Because  It  was  the  precedent  followed  in 
subsequent  -tradlUonally"  directed  studies. 
I  shall  cite  only  the  example  of  the  1946-47 
Investigation  and  Its  predetermined  recom- 
mendaUon  for  a  sea-level  project  In  the 
Canal  Zone  as  being  the  only  means  for  In- 
creasing the  c^jaclty  and  security  of  the 
Panama  Canal  to  meet  the  future  needs  of 
Interoceanlc  conunerce  and  national  defense. 
An  examination  of  available  records  In  the 
Congress  discloses  the  following  facts: 

(a)  That  the  draft  of  the  bUl  for  the 
statute  authorizing  the  1946-47  Inquiry  was 
prepared  in  the  Panama  Canal  organization 
by  those  who  later  directed  the  study  un- 
der the  authority  of  Public  Law  280.  79th 
Congress.  _^^  „ 

(b)  That,  by  Interpreting  the  security 
and  "national  defense"  factors.  Inserted  In 
the  draft  by  themselves,  as  "Inherent"  ca- 
pacity to  withstand  attack  and  as  para- 
mount, the  1946-47  Inquiry  recommended 
construction  of  a  canal  at  sea-level  In  the 
Canal  Zone  as  being  the  only  means  for 
Increasing  the  capacity  and  security  of  the 
Panama  Canal  to  meet  the  future  needs  of 
interoceanlc  commerce  and  national  defense. 

(c)  That  the  1947  recommendation  served 
to  exclude  from  serious  consideration  other 
canal  proposals  which,  when  evaluated  from 
all  significant  angles,  may  have  had  superior 
advantages  over  the  "official"  recommenda- 
tion of  the  ex  parte  report. 

(d)  That,  at  the  very  time  when  the  1947 
recommendation  was  being  advanced,  pri- 
marily on  the  hypothetical  basis  of  affording 
greater  security  from  nuclear  attack,  many 
of  the  most  dlstlnguUhed  atomic  warfare 
authorities.  In  and  out  of  government  serv- 
ice, oppoeed  the  sea-level  proposal  at  Pana- 
ma on  the  ground  that  passive  defense  meas- 
ures against  the  atomic  bomb  are  entirely 
"Irrelevant"  In  navigational  planning  as  any 
type  of  canal,  regardless  of  lU  design,  can 
be  destroyed  by  nuclear  attack  beyond  any 
hope  of  timely  restoration. 

(e)  That  the  1947  Inquiry  Ignored  the 
crucial  diplomatic  problems  Involved,  for  a 
new  canal  In  the  Canal  Zone  would  require 
the  negotiation  of  a  new  treaty  with  Panama 
to  determine  the  specific  conditions  for  Its 
construction,  with  the  Inevitable  demands 
for  tremendous  Indemnity  and  annuity  ben- 
efiU  to  Panama  and  sovereignty  reservations. 

(f )  That  the  sea-level  proposal  at  Panama 
would  be  not  only  extravagant  but  also 
would  Involve  "serlo\is  danger  of  a  long  In- 
terruption to  traffic  at  the  time  of  cutover 
from  the  present  Canal."  (i960  Board  of 
ConsultanU  Report,   par.    16.) 

(g)  That  when  Preseldent  Truman  trans- 
mitted the  1947  report  to  the  Congress,  he 
did  so  without  any  comment  or  recommen- 
dation and  the  Congress  merely  pigeon- 
holed It  without  prinUng  as  U  customary  in 
such  cases. 

As  to  any  proposal  for  a  new  canal,  either 
in  the  Canal  Zone  territory  or  In  the  Re- 
public of  Panama,  that  would  require  nego- 
Uatlon  of  a  new  treaty  with  that  country 
with  the  Inevitable  denial  of  U.S.  sovereignty 
that  Panama  could  require,  such  proposal 
would   be  overwhelmingly   rejected   by   the 


Congress  and  the  American  people  as  utterly 
ridiculous. 

Lest  the  current  enthusiasm  and  hysteria 
about  a  second  canal  be  misleading  and 
divert  due  attention  from  the  Panama  Canal, 
I    Invite   attention    to   the   following   facts: 

1.  We  have  a  fine  canal  now  but  It  Is 
approcu:hlng  saturation. 

a.  We  know  It  will  work,  how  to  work  it, 
and  how  to  provide  for  Its  major  increase  of 
capacity  and  operational  efficiency  without 
the  requirement  of  a  new  treaty,  which  are 
paramount  considerations. 

3.  We  have  had  a  workable  treaty  for  the 
Panama  Canal  granting  the  Indlspensables 
of  undiluted  U.S.  sovereignty  and  JurUdlc- 
tlon  over  the  Canal  Zone  and  canal. 

4.  We  have  experienced  the  abrogation  by 
treaty  amendments  and  nullification  by 
Executive  action  of  vital  parts  of  the  1903 
treaty  by  policies  and  practices  In  direct  op- 
position to  the  1923  position  of  former  Sec- 
retary of  State  Hughes  who  considered  such 
reversals  as  unthinkable. 

6.  We  have  had  to  defend  our  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  by  the  use  of  force — an 
action  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the 
lives  of  our  citizens  and  to  save  the  canal 
Itself  from  sabotage  and  destruction. 

6.  We  have  no  treaty  for  a  ctmal  at  an- 
other location  except  with  Nicaragua,  and 
such  location  would  also  require  treaties  with 
Costa  Rica,  Salvador,  and  possibly,  Hon- 
duras. 

7.  We  would  have  to  be  prepared  to  defend 
a  canal  in  any  location  from  "lawlessness 
and  disorder"  as  was  done  at  Panama  on 
January  9,  1964. 

8.  We  would  have  to  consider  the  ques- 
tions of  indemnity  and  annuity  payments 
to  the  nations  Involved  for  the  grant  of  the 
necessary  sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction  over 
the  affected  area,  for  the  purchase  of  prop- 
erty from  Individual  owners  in  the  right  of 
way,  and  for  provision  of  defense  installa- 
tions, the  total  cost  of  which  would  be 
large. 

9.  We  would  have  to  absorb,  in  event  of 
abandonment  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
costs  of  all  types  of  canal  and  defense  in- 
stallations estimated  at  more  than  $2  billion. 

10.  We  now  face  the  situation  in  which 
the  United  States,  if  it  cannot  retain  un- 
impaired sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction  over 
the  canal  it  owns,  paid  for.  and  has  always 
defended,  may  be  compelled  to  withdraw 
entirely  from  Ite  long-term  commitmenta 
throughout  the  American  isthmus  as  regards 
Interoceanlc  canals  generally  (Hay-Paunce- 
fote Treaty) . 

Prom  all  of  the  above.  It  must  be  obvious 
that  the  problem  of  formulating  a  wisely 
reasoned  Interoceanlc  canal  policy  Is  no  rou- 
tine administrative  chore  to  be  handled  in  a 
casual  and  predetermined  way  by  routine 
officials,  but  a  major  task  requiring  the  serv- 
ices of  an  independent  body  of  the  dignity 
and  power  that  only  congressional  authoriza- 
tion can  supply.  In  fact,  this  Is  the  only 
way  to  end  the  unfavorable  image  of  the 
United  States  caused  by  many  years  of  con- 
fusion, delay,  timidity  and  excessive  appease- 
ment in  the  conduct  of  our  Isthmian  Canal 
policies.  It  Lb  the  only  means  by  which  our 
country  can  show  the  world.  Including  Pan- 
ama, that  It  Intends  to  stand  by  Its  treaty  ob- 
ligations and  is  no  longer  evading  Its  obliga- 
tions or  bluffing. 

It  was  in  furtherance  of  such  objectives 
that,  on  January  7.  1964.  which  was  Imme- 
diately before  the  Panama  outbreak,  I  wrote 
the  President  of  the  United  States  In  these 
regards.  Copies  of  my  letter  and  of  pending 
bills  to  create  the  Interoceanlc  Canal  Com- 
mission were  sent  on  February  3,  1964,  to  all 
Members  of  the  House. 

Until  such  Inquiry  as  that  advocated  by 
my  colleagues  and  myself  is  authorized  under 
act  of  the  Congress,  the  canal  situation  will 
remain  chaotic,  whereas  it  should  be  as  clear 
as  crystal,  and  the  Congress,  the  Nation  and. 


in  fact,  the  entire  world  will  agree  with  this 
view.  Moreover,  only  such  inquiry  can  cloae 
the  lid  on  the  evils  and  diseases  now  rising 
out  of  the  Pandora's  Box  that  was  opened  at 
Panama  by  an  unfortunate  series  of  tragic 
actions  and  can  restore  our  prestige,  so  badly 
wounded  by  the  long-continued  inept  con- 
duct of  policies  concerning  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  position  of 
the  advocates  of  a  new  canal  of  sea-level 
design  near  the  present  canal  site,  the  recent 
course  of  the  Panamanian  Government  and 
the  barbarous  actions  of  Its  unrestrained  and 
communistic  revolutionary  mobs  fc«"cefvilly 
show  that  It  Is  the  absolute  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  consider  other  sites  for 
an  Isthmian  Canal;  and.  to  this  end,  it  Is 
imperative  to  create  with  the  utmost  prompt- 
ness the  Indicated  commission. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Danul  J.  Wood. 

Member  of  Congress. 

Pebsuart  17.  1964. 
Hon.  Warrzn  G.  Macnttson, 
Chairman,  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Mk.  Chairican:  Your  statement  in 
the  Record  of  February  6,  1964,  relative  to 
S.  2497.  88th  Congress,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
an  investigation  and  study  to  determine  a 
site  for  the  construction  of  an  interoceanlc 
canal  at  sea  level  across  the  American  Isth- 
mus, would  vest  three  high  administrative 
officials  of  our  Government,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and,  pre- 
sumably, the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Conunlsslon,  with  powers  to  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  a  specific  type  of  a 
new  Interoceanlc  canal. 

Any  body  so  constituted  would,  of  neces- 
sity, be  ex  parte  In  character  and  conunltted 
to  predetermined  design.  It  would  not  be 
the  Independent,  broadly  based,  and  compe- 
tent commission  that  Is  Imperatively  needed 
for  making  the  necessary  studies,  reports  and 
recommendations  on  so  gravely  Important  a 
subject.  Nor  would  the  6-months  period  be 
enough  to  make  more  than  the  most  per- 
functory Investigation.  A  minimum  of  2 
years  would  be  required. 

The  three  members,  because  of  their  offi- 
ces would  have  to  rely  upon  routine  under- 
lings in  their  departments.  As  shown  by 
actions  and  policies  over  a  period  of  years, 
two  of  these  agencies  of  Government  might 
well  be  more  Interested  In  covering  up  their 
own  record  of  errors  and  In  advocating  pre- 
determined objectives  than  In  making  a 
forthright,  comprehensive  Inquiry  that  Is  so 
lu-gently  needed. 

To  Illustrate,  the  actions  and  policies  of 
the  Department  of  State  with  respect  to  the 
Panama  Canal,  as  you  well  know  from  recent 
events,  have  been  well  calculated  to  bring 
about  what  Khrushchev  himself  might  have 
ordered.  The  actions  and  policies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  have  been  calculated  to 
cover  up  the  1939  third  locks  project  fiasco 
that  cost  the  taxpayers  $75  million  through 
advocacy  of  a  vast  sea  level  undertaking  near 
the  present  site  in  complete  disregard  of 
many  vital  factors  involved.  These  factors 
Include  the  danger  of  long  Interruption  to 
traffic  because  of  massive  slides  and  the 
crucial  diplomatic  problems  that  a  new 
Panama  Canal  of  sea-level  design  would 
Involve  in  the  way  of  a  huge  indemnity, 
a  greatly  Increased  annuity,  and  inevitable 
demands  by  Panama  for  sovereignty,  limita- 
Uon  of  the  duration  of  any  treaty,  and  even- 
tual control. 

The  type  of  inquiry  that  is  indispensable 
Is  that  which  would  be  provided  by  the 
House  bills  to  create  the  Interoceanlc  Canals 
Commission  Introduced  by  Repreeentatlves 
Bow,  HosMix,  Thompson  of  Texas,  and  my- 
self, all  of  whom  have  caretfuUy  studied  the 
canal  question.    These  meas\ires  would  pro- 


vide fcH'  an  independent,  broadly  based,  and 
competent  conunlsslon  of  the  best  qualified 
men  our  country  can  muster  and  allow  2 
years  for  the  lnq\iiry. 

The  major  questions  in  Interoceanlc 
canals  problems  have  been  presented  In  my 
letters  of  January  7,  1964,  to  the  President 
and  February  5,  1964,  to  Chairman  Hxebxrt 
C.  BoNNxs  of  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  copies  of  which 
are  attached  together  with  the  text  of  the 
bills  to  create  the  Interoceanlc  (Canals 
Commission. 

At  an  early  date,  I  plan  to  make  a  major 
address  on  the  Interoceanlc  canals  question 
in  the  Hoxise  and  to  outline  a  comprehensive 
and  adequate  program  for  our  Government 
with  considerable  documentation.  I  shall 
send  you  a  cc^y  after  Its  publication  in  the 
Rxcxjro. 

In  view  of  the  above  and  the  facts  set 
forth  in  the  two  letters  attached,  any  bill 
that  does  not  provide  for  an  independent 
and  broadly-based  commission  would  be  en- 
tirely unacceptable  to  Informed  congree- 
sional  leadership  and  counts*  to  the  legiti- 
mate vital  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
My  Judgment  Is  that  S.  2497  would  not  pass 
the  House  but  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  House  would  approve  and  pass  a 
bill  of  the  type  above  Indicated. 

I  trust  that  you  and  the  cosponsors  of 
S.  2497  will  introduce  in  the  Senate  a  meas- 
ure Identical  with  those  In  the  House  to 
create  the  Interoceanlc  Canals  Commission 
and  that  thereupon  we  all  work  together 
to  bring  about  the  prompt  enactment  of 
this  greatly  needed  legislation. 
Sincerely  yovirs, 

Danul  J.  Fux>d, 
Meynber  of  Congress. 

STTPPLIMENTABT    DOCXJURNTATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  recent  outbreak 
at  Panama  occurred.  I  recognized  In- 
stinctively that  the  resulting  crisis  would 
prove  to  be  of  national  and  world  signifi- 
cance. Realizing  from  previous  experi- 
ence that  moves  would  be  made  by  ele- 
ments in  our  Oovemment  to  placate 
Panamanians  by  offering  to  replace  our 
able  commander  in  chief,  UJS.  Southern 
Command,  Gen.  Andrew  O'Meara,  for  his 
effective  defense  of  the  Canal  Zone,  I  im- 
mediately wrote  the  President  strongly 
supporting  this  experienced  and  capable 
Army  oflBcer.  No  doubt  other  Members 
of  the  Congress  did  likewise. 

In  addition.  I  wrote  a  series  of  letters 
on  various  aspects  of  the  interoceanlc 
canals  problem  as  the  situation  devel- 
oped.. Since  some  of  these  matters  and 
their  replies  deal  with  important  phases 
of  the  canal  problem,  I  quote  a  number 
of  them,  a  February  7  statement  of  mine 
to  this  body,  and  an  article  by  Hanson  W. 
Baldwin  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Feb- 
ruary 27  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

Janttast  10,  1964. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  In  view  of  the  re- 
sponsibility which  falls  on  our  Government 
In  connection  with  the  tragic  events  on  Jan- 
Mary  9-10,  1964,  In  the  Canal  Zone  and  Pan- 
ama, our  Nation  Is  fortunate  In  having  In 
command  of  Its  Armed  Forces  on  the  Isthmus 
one  of  the  ablest  officers  of  the  Army — Gen. 
Andrew  O'Meara.  He  Is  prudent  as  well  as 
Intelligent,  will  not  panic  regardless  of  the 
provocation,  and  can  be  depended  upon  to 
'  exercise  sound  Judgment  in  time  of  crlslB. 
The  additional  disorders  on  the  isthmus, 
initiated  by  subversive  forces,  emphasize 
again  the  fact  that  our  country  cannot  main- 
tain, operate,  and  protect  the  Panama  Canal 
and  discharge  Its  treaty  obligations  unless  it 
has  complete  authority  to  do  so  as  granted 
in    the    1903    treaty    with    Panama.     Two 
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jDM^tM*  cannot  b«  -erred  ^  such  a  delicate 
kar  aaency  as  the  Panama  Canal. 
*1^^Ucy  of  placating  "<"<*^  „^f  .f^' 
ama.  as  practiced  by  our  0«^«"^«°*^^  ^- 
cent  yea«.  has  Inevitably  led.  as  I  have  re- 
peatedly predicted,  to  the  present  deplorable 

■"'iSr^l^doubt^Uy.  communutlc  O-Uoi-m 
has  contributed  to  this  chaotic  state  of  af- 
SSs^dTln  very  large  measure.  Is  r-PO,^* 
btotherefor.    The  international  communistic 
c^n^STtor.  have  long  had  as  their  sup^e 
oble^lve  the  wresting  of  control  of  ^^- 
STJa^  from  the  United  States.    This  ef- 
Sf.  If  It  succe«l«.  would  bring  •l*^^^  wn- 
troi    of    the    canal    and    P»^^,^V    °*5!I 
power      Such  relinquishment  by  the  United 
gSSs  of  It.  rlghU.  power  and  •"^^^^'J^J^i^ 
the  canal  Zone  would  remove  the  k«y»tone 
S  the  arch  of  hemispheric  defense  and  by 
Seating  a  power  vacuum,  and  undoubtedly 
■et    in    motion   comparable    movements    for 
Seiver  by  force  a^d  violence   throughout 

Latin  America.  ~^„.  ^r,*. 

The  present  tragedy  In  the  Canal  Zone  does 

not  surprise   any   Informed  Member   of  the 

S?n^    It  U  merely  the  direct  consequence 

of  th^  fauure  of  our  O^I'^^^^*  J^J**^ 
and  make  definite  Its  Panama  Canal  policy 
which  over  the  years,  has  been  urged  In  the 

^TS^end  immediate  support  of  you  for 
a  pronouncement  by  our  Oo^^^^y:\'^°^l 
the   lines   of   House   Concurrent   Resolution 

'1nT£Le*conn:?tlon..  I  recall  the  failure  of 
our  Government  In  a  similar  crisis  on  the 
Urthmus  to  support  the  actions  t*^« J^y 
Gov  William  K.  Potter  to  protect  the  Canal 
Zone  This  faUure  to  support  hU  action 
produced  a  lack  of  confidence  In  the  integrity 
of  our  commanders  In  the  aone. 

Under  the  conditions  no^  prevaUlng  I 
would  urge  that,  in  addition  to  support  for 
n^nt  concurrent  Resolution  106.  7°"  j«"J 
ft  statement  Indicating  your  full  confidence 
fn^nd  support  of.  General  CMeara  and  his 
command. 

Sincerely  yours. 

DaNTZL     J.     FLOOD. 

Member  of  Congress. 

JamrsBT  is,  is««- 
Hon.  D«Ai»  Rttsk. 
Secretary  of  State. 
Department  of  State, 
Washington.  DC. 

D«AB  Um.  S«c«rrA«T:  In  connection  with 
the  action  of  officials  of  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government  with  respect  to  the  recog- 
nition in  1959  of  so-called  "titular  sover- 
eignty" of  Panama  over  the  Canal  Zon«  and 
the  flying  of  the  Panama  flag  In  Shaler 
Triangle  In  September  1960.  I  request  the 
foUowlng: 

1  A  copy  of  any  order  or  statement  by 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  or 
other  official  directing  the  recognUlon  In 
1969  of  "titular  sovereignty"  over  the  zone. 

2  A  copy  of  any  order  or  statement  by 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
other  official  directing  the  display  In  19«0 
of  the  Panama  flag  In  Shaler  Triangle. 

An  early  reply  U  requested. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Danizi.  J   Flood, 
Member  of  Congress. 


If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you  In 
this  matter,  please  do  not  heslUte  to  call 

on  me. 

Sincerely  yours.  ^ 

PaKDKEXCK  G.   DUTTOK, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


DxPAancKNT  or  State, 

Washington.  D.C. 

D«AB  CONOMSSMAN  FLOOD;  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  January  15.  19«4.  to  the  Sec- 
retary In  which  you  requested  certain  docu- 
ments relative  to  the  titular  sovereignty  of 
Panama  over  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  flying 
of  the  Panamanian  flag  In  Shaler  Triangle 

Pursuant  to  yovir  request  there  la  enclosed 
a  copy  of  a  recently  prepared  simunary  back- 
ground report  on  the  flag  Issue  The  texU 
of  the  principal  pertinent  documents  are 
contained  In  this  report. 


Jamttabt  30  1964. 
Fltiko  o»  Panamanian  Flao  Wtth  VS.  Flao 
IN  Canal  Zonk  bt  CrnuAN  AoTHOBrriM 
Following  violent  disturbances  on  Novem- 
ber 3  1969.  at  the  Canal  Zone- Panama 
boundary.  Involving  sovereignty,  flags,  and 
other  issues,  a  special  representative  of  the 
Department  of  State  said  In  Panama  on 
November  24,  1989 : 

•During  the  course  of  our  discussions.  In 
response  to  a  question  by  the  President  of 
Panama.  I  assured  him  tiiat  the  poUcy  of 
the  UJ3.  Government  with  respect  U>  the 
status  of  the  Canal  Zone  remains  as  It  had 
been  stated  more  than  60  years  ago  to  the 
effect  that  tiie  United  States  recof^^'i^'* 
titular  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone 
remains  In  the  Government  of  Panama. 

Further  demonstrations,  including  some 
violence  against  the  Canal  Zone  occurred 
again  on  November  28.  1969.  8ub«.quentiy 
tST  Panamanian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  in  Washington  presented  a  formal 
request  for.  among  other  tilings,  the  flying 
of  the  Panamanian  flag  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

on  December  3,  1969.  P^»<»«°\,«^°- 
hower  in  a  press  conference  stated  that  he 
did  "in  some  form  or  other  believe  that  we 
ahould  have  visual  evidence  that  Panama 
does  have  titular  sovereignty  over  the  re- 
gion "  In  a  press  conference  on  December 
10  1959.  Secretary  of  State  Herter  stated 
that  sympathetic  consideration  was  be  ng 
^ven  to  the  proposal  tiiat  tixe  Panamanian 
fla*  fly  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

On  September  17.  I960.  President  Elsen- 
hower directed  Uiat  Uie  VS.  fl*«  "J^J 
the  Panamanian  flag  be  flown  together 
in  a  single  place  In  the  Canal  Zone  known 
as  Shaler  Triangle.  This  action  ^»"  an- 
nounced by  a  White  House  release  which 
read  as  follows:  »  ^  wi 

"lASt  December  2  the  President  stated  hU 
belief  that  there  should  be  vUual  evidence 
of  Panamas  titular  sovereignty  over  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone.  The  President  has  now. 
aa  a  voluntary  and  unilateral  decUlon  on  the 
Dart  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Approved  and  directed  the  Ayl^g  of  the  flag 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  together  with  the 
US  flag  on  a  dally  basis  InShaler 
Triangle  In  the  Canal  Zone.  The  President 
has  autiiorlzed  the  American  Ambassador. 
Joseph  S.  Farland.  to  make  a  public  state- 
ment to  this  effect. 

•The    President    hopes    that    hU    decision 

will  demonstrate  the  continuing  close  bonds 

that  exist  between  the  people  of  the  United 

States    and    the    Republic    of    Panama    and 

their  Governments."  ^     „       _. 

The  U  S    note  transmitted  to  the  Panama 

Foreign  Office  on  September  17.  1960.  stated 

(Department  of  State  bulletin.  October   10. 

1960.   vol    XLIII.  No.    nil.   P    568): 

•I    am    pleased    to    state    that,    after    the 
highest   consideration    by    my    Government. 
I   am   instructed   to    Inform   you    that   as   a 
further  reflection  of  the  genuine  friendship 
exUtlng  between  ovtx  two  Governments  and 
peoples,  my  Government  has  determined  that 
aa  a  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,    and    In    recognition    of    tiie    titular 
sovereignty    residing    In    Uie    Republic    of 
Panama  with  respect  to  the  Canal  Zone,  the 
Panamanian  flag  will  hereafter  be  flown  to- 
gether with  the  US.  flag  on  a  daUy  »>*su  In 
the  area  known   aa  Shaler  Triangle  In    the 
Canal    Zone      This   determination   U    In    no 
wise  to  be  considered   as  modifying  In  any 
way    the    treaties    and   agreemenU    In    force 
between  the  United  States  and  Panama  ' 

On  September  21.  1960.  the  two  flags  were 
ttrst  flown  at  Shaler  Triangle,  and  have 
flown  there  dally  since  then. 


On  June  18,  1962.  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Chlarl  Issued  a  Joint  communique  stating 
that  they  were  appointing  high  level  rep- 
resentatives to  discuss  points  of  dissatisfac- 
tion Ambassador  Farland  and  Governor 
Fleming  were  appointed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Foreign  Minister  SoUs  and  Dr. 
Octavlo  FAbrega  were  appolntwl  by  President 
Chlarl.  ^^ 

The  communique  stated  that  the  Presi- 
denu  "agreed  that  their  representatives  wUl 
arrange  for  the  flying  of  Panamanian  flags 
in  an  appropriate  way  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  flag  question  was  the  first  substantive 
matter  discussed  by  the  special  commlsslonL 
Governor  Fleming,  with  the  concurrence  erf 
Ambassador  Farland  developed  a  list  of    18 
sites  at  which  the  United  States  and  Pana- 
manian fligs  would  fly  together  In  the  Cans! 
Zone,   including   Shaler  Triangle    where  the 
two  flags  had  been  flying  since  September 
21     I960     by   direction    of    President    Elsen- 
hower.    The   list    of    site    locations   for    the 
dual    flags   was   presented    to   Panama   at    a 
meeting  on  July  20.  1962.  for  discussion  pur- 
S««   and  was  forwarded  to  Washington  for 
E^w    by    the    Department    of    State    and 

others.  ^  .      .  _ 

The  selected  sites  were  acquiesced  In  by 
Panama  and  were  approved  In  prlnc  Pl«  ^j 
those  reviewing  Uie  matter  In  Washington. 
Tne  sites  were  substantially  the  same  ss 
tiiose  subsequently  used  except  as  affect^  by 
the  addition  of  civilian  school  premises  in 
January  1964. 

The  original  lUt  of  sites  did  not  include 
any  schools.  At  no  time  did  Panama  or  any- 
one in  Washington  object  to  the  -P^c  Jc  list 
of  clvllUn  areas  or  suggest  any  addition,  or 

deletions  or  raise  a  q"«'"°°„t'f,Yir  S! 
schools.  This  remained  U^e  until  afterthe 
trouble  which  began  on  January  7.  1964. 

While  the  list  of  civilian  sites  was  not  It- 
self   controversial.    Panama   sought    also    to 
have   her   lUg  flown    In   military    areas   and 
on  ti-ansltlng  ships      And  some  Member,  of 
Congress  and  many  VS.  citizen  resldenU  In 
the    Canal    Zone    felt    strongly    against    the 
flying  of  the  Panamanian  flag  at  all  In  tne 
Canal  Zone.     The  House  of  R«Pr«^if"'!» 
has  passed  House  Resolution  469  on  February 
2    1960    against  flying  the  Panamanian  flag. 
•The  pertinent    1961    appropriation  act  con- 
tained a  rider  prohibiting  the  use  of  Canal 
Zone  Government  or  Panama  Canal  Company 
funds  to  install  a  flagpole  for  Ayl^K  ».P*^*- 
manlan  flag  In  Uie  Canal  Zone  (Public  Law 
86-461.    May    18.    I960).      Nevertheless    the 
September   1960  action  by  President   Elsen- 
hower   followed    and    tiie    dual    flags    were 
established  In  Shaler  TrUngle.  using  special 

funds. 

When  the  new  Thatcher  Ferry  Bridge  was 
dedicated  on  October  12.  1962.  United  States 
and  Panamanian  flags  were  flown  at  each  end 
of  the  center  span  These  flag^.^tjie  first 
dual  seU  to  be  fiown  since  the  Shaler  Tri- 
angle action,  have  fiown  24  hours  a  day  ever 
since. 

On  October  29.  1962.  In  further  Implemen- 
tation of  the  agreement,  dual  flags  were  flown 
at  the  administration  building  at  Balboa 
Heights  and  on  November  1.  I»e2.  *t  Uie 
admlnUtratlon  building  at  Cristobal.  This 
followed  public  announcement  of  the  agree- 
ment on  flags  by  President  Chlarl  In  an 
address  to  the  Panamanian  National  Assem- 
bly on  October  1,  1962 

On  January  10.  1963.  tiie  Joint  CommU- 
slon  created  by  President*  Kennedy  and 
Chlarl  Issued  a  Joint  communique,  the  first 
paragraph  of  which  reads  as  follows: 

■1  It  has  been  agreed  that  the  flag  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  will  be  flown  together 
with  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica on  land  In  the  Canal  Zone  where  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  Is  flown 
by  civilian  autiiorlties.  Private  organlaatlon* 
and  perK>ns  In  the  Zone  are  free  to  display 
flags  Tt  wUl  over  Uielr  places  of  residence 


or  business.    Other  aspects  of  the  flag  ques- 
tion will  be  discussed  later." 

On  October  26.  1962.  a  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany employee.  Gerald  Doyle,  had  filed  suit 
against  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone 
seeking  to  enjoin  the  flying  of  the  Pana- 
manian flag  In  the  Canal  Zone.  This  action 
received  substantial  support  from  many 
Canal  Zone  residents  and  from  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  While  the  suit  was  pend- 
ing the  Governor  refrained  from  Initiating 
any  further  dual  flags  at  the  remaining  sites. 
Panama,  apparently  understanding  the  sit- 
uation, did  not  press  for  action  to  further 
Implement  the  flag  agreement  during  the 
litigation,  despite  adverse  press  comment  In 
Panama  concerning  the  litigation. 

The  flag  suit  was  dismissed  by  the  UjS. 
district  court  In  the  Canal  Zone  on  July  8, 
1963.  the  court  opinion  holding  that  the 
matter  was  one  of  executive  discretion.  The 
time  for  appeal  expired  on  September  27, 
1963.  without  an  appeal  having  been  flled. 

Thereafter,  the  Governor  directed  that  the 
dual  flags  be  flown  at  the  remaining  selected 
sites.  This  was  carried  out  In  accordance 
with  a  schedule  which  would  permit  com- 
pletion of  the  Installation  of  all  poles  by 
February  7.  1964.  As  each  set  of  poles  was 
erected  the  two  flags  were  Inmiedlately  flown 
thereon,  without  publicity  or  ceremony.  In 
the  meantime  the  lUt  of  16  Jjcatlons  for 
the  two  flags  had  Increased  to  17  by  reason 
of  the  Governor's  addition  of  sites  at  two 
cemeteries,  which  had  been  mentioned  but 
not  specifically  Included  at  the  time  of  the 
original  list. 

During  the  course  of  the  year,  some  flag- 
poles at  locations  not  selected  for  dual  flags 
were  removed,  such  at  the  Governor's  resi- 
dence which  Is  a  block  or  so  from  the  Ad- 
ministration Building  where  the  two  flags 
were  already  flying.  The  removal  of  flag- 
poles drew  some  adverse  press  comment.  In 
general,  the  sites  for  the  dual  flags  were  se- 
lected to  provide  for  such  display  In  each 
major  population  area  plus  special  locations 
such  as  the  locks  and  governmental  admln- 
Utratlon buildings. 

In  November  1963  the  Governor  considered 
flying  the  dual  flags  at  the  four  high  schools. 
This  question  was  discussed  informally  with 
the  Canal  Zone  Civic  Council  leaders  and 
with  the  senior  officials  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  and  Canal  Zone  Government.  The 
civic  councils  felt  strongly  that  such  dual 
dUplays  at  the  schools  would  lead  to  major 
flag  Incidents.  Senior  agency  official*  gen- 
erally agreed  with  the  civic  counclU.  ThU 
position  was  consistent  with  the  Informal 
opinion  received  from  school  officials  In  1962 
when  the  question  of  flags  at  schools  was 
first  considered  by  the  Governor.  The  orig- 
inal decision  not  to  fly  dual  flags  outside  the 
schools,  and  therefore  no  flag,  under  the 
agreement,  was  reaffirmed  by  the  Governor 
In  December  1963. 

By  the  end  of  December  1963.  11  of  the 
dual  flag  Installations  were  In  operation, 
with  6  more  scheduled  for  January  and  early 
February  1964,  and  the  flnal  site  set  for  new 
Gorgas  Hospital  when  construction  would  be 
completed  later  In  1964. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  It  was  de- 
cided by  the  Governor  that  full  Implementa- 
tion of  the  agreement  with  Panama  would 
be  put  Into  effect  on  January  2,  1964,  at 
which  time  the  Panamanian  flag  would  be 
flown  wherever  the  U.S.  flag  was  flown  by 
civilian  authorities.  This  meant  that  no 
U.S.  flags  would  be  flown  outside  the  schools 
and  at  about  four  other  locations  where 
single  VS.  flags  were  still  flying  on  Decem- 
ber 31. 

On  December  30,  1963.  the  foUowlng  press 
releaM  was  Issued  by  the  Governor: 

"On  and  after  January  2.  1964,  the  Pan- 
amanian flag  will  be  flown  together  with 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  on  civilian  land 
areas  In  the  Canal  Zone  where  the  U.S.  flag 
Is  flown  by  civilian  authorities. 


"This  action  Implements  the  understand- 
ing made  public  In  a  Joint  communique  Is- 
sued by  the  two  Governments  earlier  this 
year  which  stated  that  "the  flag  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  will  be  flown  together  with 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  on 
land  m  the  Canal  Zone  where  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is  flown  by  civilian 
authorities.  Private  organizations  and  per- 
sons In  the  zone  are  free  to  display  flags  at 
will  over  their  places  of  residence  or  business. 
"For  some  time  the  Panama  Canal  has 
been  erecting  dual  fiagpoles  at  selected  sites. 
Work  has  been  completed  and  the  two  flags 
are  now  flying  at  11  of  the  sites.  Dual  flag- 
poles will  be  erected  at  five  additional  sites 
between  now  and  the  early  part  of  February. 
One  further  location  at  which  the  two  flags 
wUl  fly  will  be  the  new  Gorgas  Hospital  addi- 
tion when  It  Is  completed  later  this  year. 

"The  11  locations  where  the  two  flags  are 
now  flying  are  Shaler  Plaza.  Thatcher  Ferry 
Bridge,  the  administration  building  In  Bal- 
boa and  also  at  Cristobal,  Mlraflores  and 
Gatun  Locks,  Coco  Solo  and  Corozal  hospi- 
tals, Palo  Seco.  Margarita  and  Coco  Solo. 
The  five  remaining  locations  In  addition  to 
the  new  Gorgas  Hospital  addition  are  Gam- 
boa-Santa  Cruz,  Rainbow  City,  Parvlso, 
Mount  Hope  Cemetery  and  Corozal  Cemetery. 
Locations  at  which  the  VS.  flag  has  cur- 
rentiy  been  flown  alone  and  at  which  no 
flags  will  be  flown  on  or  after  January  2.  1964, 
are  the  schools;  the  Ancon  District  Court 
Building:  the  Industrial  Division,  Cristobal; 
a  site  In  Gamboa  which  will  be  replaced  by 
the  site  for  the  two  flags;  and  the  present 
Gorgas  Hospital. 

"In  accordance  with  law  and  customs  re- 
quiring the  U.S.  flag  to  be  displayed  In  or 
near  schools,  the  VS.  flag  vrtll  continue  to 
be  displayed  in  classrooms  or  elsewhere 
within  the  schools  as  at  present.  The  Pan- 
amanian flag  win  continue  to  be  displayed 
with  the  U.S.  flag  In  all  Latin  American 
schools  and  In  certain  other  schools  as  appro- 
priate, follovrtng  present  practice." 

Schools  reopened  on  Thursday.  January  2. 
1964.  after  the  Christmas  holiday.  The  VS. 
flag  which  formerly  had  been  raised  in  front 
of  each  school  on  school  days  was  no  longer 
flown,  in  accordance  with  the  commitment 
to  Panama  to  fly  two  or  none. 

During  the  first  few  days  of  the  new  school 
period  students  at  Balboa  High  School  be- 
gan to  generate  feeling  In  protest  against 
the  discontinuance  of  the  VS.  flag  out- 
side the  school.  A  US.  flag  is  displayed 
In  every  classroom  but  the  outside  flag  be- 
came an  object  of  current  slgnlflcance.  By 
Monday,  January  6,  It  was  known  by  school 
officials  and  some  parents  and  others  that 
some  of  the  students  Intended  to  go  to  school 
early  on  Tuesday,  January  7.  and  to  raise  the 
U.S.  flag  on  the  outside  pole  at  Balboa  High 
School.  On  Friday,  January  3.  a  petition 
to  President  Johnson  protesting  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  U.S.  flag  outside  the  Balboa 
High  School  was  circulated  at  the  school  and 
signed  by  400  to  500  students. 

Balboa  High  School  has  an  enrollment  of 
1.851.  Of  these,  1,777  are  U.S.  citizens— »27, 
or  50.1  per  cent,  of  the  students  at  Balboa 
High  School  are  children  of  military  or 
civilian  personnel  of  the  UJS.  Armed  Forces — 
639,  or  34.5  percent,  are  children  of  employees 
of  the  Canal  Zone  Government  and  Panama 
Canal  Company — 136.  or  7.3  percent,  are  chil- 
dren of  American  businessmen  and  other 
non-Government  personnel  in  Panama  and 
the  Canal  Zone — 75,  or  4.1  percent,  are  chil- 
dren of  U.S.  citizen  employees  of  the  U^. 
Embassy,  AID.  U8IS,  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency — 74,  or  4  percent,  are  non-UJ3.  citi- 
zen tuition  students,  principally  Pana- 
manians. 

By  6:45  ajn.  on  Tuesday,  January  7,  about 
25  students  had  gathered  on  the  lawn  In 
front  of  the  high  school  with  a  flag.  The 
halyards  were  locked  on  the  pole.  Attempts 
were  made  to  climb  the  pole  but  efforts  to 


get  the  flag  aloft  were  at  flrst  not  successful. 
By  7:25  some  200  to  800  studenU,  mostly 
observers,  were  present  and  a  group  of  60  to 
80  were  around  the  pole  Itself.  The  few 
actually  working  at  it  flnally  worked  the 
halyards  loose  so  that  despite  the  lock  the 
flag  was  raised  at  7:25.  School  officials  were 
present,  and  a  couple  of  policemen  were  in 
the  area.  A  dozen  or  so  adults,  presiunably 
parents,  were  on  the  sidelines. 

Classes  started  at  7:45  and  nearly  all 
students  attended.  Abstenteeism  during  the 
day  was  nearly  normal.  A  dozen  or  so  adults 
and  students  remained  In  the  area  across 
the  street  from  the  campus.  At  8:20  the 
acting  superintendent  of  schools,  the  princi- 
pal of  the  high  school,  and  the  Civil  Affairs 
Director  within  whose  Bureau  the  schools 
operate,  lowered  the  flag,  which  was  taken  to 
the  principal  8  office. 

The  first  class  period  was  over  at  8:38  ajn., 
and  at  8:40  six  college  students  and  one 
high  school  student  put  up  another  small 
flag.  About  150  students  were  on  the  school 
steps  or  lawn  and  they  pledged  allegiance  to 
the  flag.  A  number  of  adults  were  In  the 
area.  School  officials  were  present.  No 
police  were  In  the  Immediate  area.  No  effort 
to  prevent  the  students'  action  was  taken 
because  of  a  policy  decision  approved  by  the 
Governor  that  an  incident  Involving  phys- 
ically preventing  these  American  students 
from  raising  the  American  flag  outside  their 
school  and  pledging  allegiance  should  be 
avoided.  In  the  expectation  that  the  protest 
demonstration  would  have  achieved  Its  pur- 
pose and  the  flag  could  be  lowered  quletiy 
later.  No  laws  were  broken  and  It  was  con- 
sidered that  the  demonstration  by  the  stu- 
dents did  not  constitute  a  flying  of  the  flag 
by  "civilian  authorities." 

It  was  understood  that  the  active  ring- 
leader group  of  students  intended  to  require 
authorities  to  use  force  If  an  effort  were 
made  to  prevent  the  raising  of  the  flag,  or  to 
take  it  down  once  up,  or  to  remove  the  flag- 
pole. School  officials  virged  students  to  re- 
turn to  classes  which  nearly  all  did.  Photog- 
raphers, professional  and  others,  were  pres- 
ent at  all  actions  described. 

During  the  morning  a  small  group  of 
students  kept  watch  from  Jxist  off  the  cam- 
pus. Between  classes  large  numbers  ap- 
peared to  see  what  had  happened,  there  hav- 
ing been  rumors  that  the  authorities  Intend- 
ed to  remove  the  pole  or  halyard.  At  noon 
the  students  substituted  a  larger  flag  on  the 
pole.  After  school  about  100  students,  with 
adults,  remained  around  the  area  until  late 
evening  to  prevent  action  to  remove  the  flag 
or  pole.  About  25  remained  on  watch  all 
night  and  were  furnished  food  and  blankets 
by  adult  sympathizers. 

At  6  pjn.  on  Tuesday  the  flag  was  lowered 
by  six  high  school  boys.  At  7:30  ajn.  on 
Wednesday  It  was  again  raised.  The  situa- 
tion was  about  the  same  on  Wednesday.  In 
the  afternoon  some^200  students  marched 
around  the  flag  with  placards  demanding 
that  the  flag  stay  up.  Ringleaders  told 
school  officials  that  students  vsrould  continue 
In  classes  so  long  as  the  flag  was  up.  It  was 
understood  that  if  the  flag  were  taken  down 
the  flre  alarm  would  be  used  to  signal  a 
student  rush  to  prevent  the  action.  The 
principal  put  out  written  bulletins  asstiring 
that  there  was  no  Intention  to  remove  the 
flagpole,  and  cautioning  against  any  Im- 
proper use  of  the  fire  alarm  system. 

On  the  Atlantic  side  similar  action  was 
taken  on  Wednesday  by  Iswge  numbers  of 
students  at  Cristobal  High  School  with  sub- 
stantial parental  support.  Groups  went  to 
several  elementary  schools  also  and  put  up 
flags,  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Paclflc  sides. 
On  Wednesday,  January  8.  the  Governor 
issued  a  statement  appealing  to  the  public 
for  cooperation.  He  reviewed  the  back- 
grotmd  of  the  dual  flag  program  and  said: 

"I  believe  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
dwell  at   length  on  the  responsibilities  of 
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us.  cltuen.  to  abide  by  the  official  commlt- 
menu  of  their  Government.  I  would,  bow- 
ever  like  to  emphasize  that  we  have  a  p«- 
tlcuiar  responalblllty  here  In  tbe  Cj^^n^ 
where  our  actions  are  subject  to  direct  view 
by  citizens  or  other  countries. 

"I  request  the  cooperation  of  all  U.S.  clU- 
Mns  at  thU  time  In  honoring  our  country  • 
commitments  and  In  showing  our  good  faith 
by  our  own  acUons.  We  must  set  the  «- 
aiiple  and  some  recent  actions  have  not  been 
good  m  view  of  an  International  commit- 
ment of  tbe  United  States^ 

•At  the  same  time.  I  wUl  say  that  the  list 
of  offlcUl  locaUons  at  which  the  two  nags 
2e  tT  be  flown  Is  not  flnal  and  ab«Jlute^ 
Should  the  various  communities  deelre  dual 
flag  displays  at  other  locations.  1*  l»  Pf*" 
s^le  that  we  can  make  appropriate  addlUons 
in  con«>nance  with  our  International  c«n- 
mltment.  In  this  regard.  I  would  look  to  the 
civic  councils  for  advice  as  to  the  wishes  ol 
the  communities." 

On  Thursday  morning.  January  9.  the  Oov- 
ernor  pretapwl  and  fllm-recorded  an  addreM 
to  the  publlT^  This  statement  was  pre«^ted 
by  Canal  Zone  radio  and  television  at  Ck  15 
pin.    It  reviewed  the  discussions  with  Pan- 
kma  during  the  preceding  2  years  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  flag  Issue.    T^e  Oov- 
ernor  explained  the  commitment  to  Panama 
the  selection  of  the  sites  for  dual  ^««-  ^"^ 
the  issue  as  to  flags  at  the  schools.    He  stated 
that  "the  flag  agreement  U  a  valid  commit- 
ment of  our  Government.    We  Americans  In 
the  zone  have  an  obligation  as  citizens  to 
miDPort  that  commitment  regardless  of  our 
Srsonal  beliefs      I  hope  that  we  Americana 
Wm  conduct  ourselves  with  reason    and    n 
an    emotional    situation    successfully    avoid 

^"^^U^n^the  tragic  events  of  Thur«lay 
evening.  January  B.  and  thereafter,  which 
are  not  within  the  scope  of  this  summary, 
the  dual  flags  were  directed  to  be  flown  out- 
side the  Canal  Zone  schools  by  Secretary  of 
the  Army  Vance.  The  following  announce- 
ment was  made  on  January  11.  19**; 

"After  consultation  with  Governor  Fl«m- 
ln«  Secretary  Vance  announced  tonight  that 
SS'  Canal  Zone  Government  will  continue 
to  fly  the  US.  flag  outside  public  schools  In 
the  Canal  Zone  and  that  In  accordance  with 
the  existing  agreement  between  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  and  the  United  StatM. 
toe  Panamanian  flag  will  be  flown  alongside 
the  US.  flag  at  these  locations." 

Accordingly,  poles  were  erected  and  the 
di»l  flags  lere  flown  from  17  public  schooU 
in   the   Canal   Zone   beginning  January   15, 

^"aI  of  January  19.  19«4.  the  Panamanian 
flag  to  being  flown  or  Is  scheduled  to  be  flown 
bT  civilian  authorities  In  the  Canal  Zone 
where  the  US.  flag  U  flown,  at  30  locations^ 
identlfled  In  the  attached  lUt  which  also 
states  the  date  upon  which  the  3  flags  were 
first  flown  together  at  each  location. 

Dual  Flag  Instaixattons  m  Camal  Zom* 
The  location  and  the  date  dual  flags  flrst 

Shaler  Triangle.  September  21.  1»«0 
Thatcher  Perry  Bridge.  October  12.  1963^ 
Administration  Building.  Balboa  Helghtt. 

October  39.  19«2.  ^  ,      „^ 

Administration    Building.    Cristobal.    No- 
vember 1.  19«a. 

Mlraflores  Locks.  October  24.  1968. 

Gatun  Locks.  November  9,  1963. 

Coco  Solo  Hospital,  November  16.  19«3. 

Coroaal  Hospital.  November  30.  1963. 

Palo  8«co  Hospital.  December  4.  19«3. 

MargarlU  Townaite.  December  18.  1963. 

Balboa  High  School.  January  16.  1964. 

Canal  Zone  College.  January  15.  1964. 

Balboa    Elementary    School.    January    15. 

1964 
Ancon    Bementary    School.    January    16. 

1964 
Diablo    Dementary    School.    January    15, 

1964. 
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Diablo  Junior  High   School.  January   1». 

1964 

Los  Rloa  Elementary  School.  January  16. 

IQA4 

Pedro  Miguel  Elementary  School.  January 
1 S    10A4 

Paralso   BlemenUry    School.    January    16. 

1964 
Paralso  Junior-Senior  High  School.  Janu- 

arv  15    1964.  .. 

Oamboa  Elementary  School,  January   16. 

1QA4 
Santa  Cruz   Elementary   School.  January 

1  ft    10^4 

CrUtobal  Junior-senior  High  School.  Jan- 

"""Sco^silTBementary  School.  January  16. 

^*2ilnbow  City  Junior-senior  High  School. 

January  15.  1964.  _  m 

Uargarlta  Elementary  School.  January  15. 

^*Oatun    Elementary    School.    January    16. 

^*Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  scheduled  for  Jan- 

""cor^J  O^metery.  scheduled  for  February 

^N^Gorgas  Hospital,  scheduled  for  Uter 
in  1964. 


jAiroA«T  15. 1964. 
Hon  PaxoxaicK  G.  DuTTON. 
AZZt  secretary  of  State  /or  Conjr.«ion« 
Relations.  Department  0/   State.   Watn 

Ti^nu!^' atcurtAMT :  Tour  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 3  1963.  states  that  the  Department  of 
State  agrees  that  there  are  advantages  in  a 
timely  Slclal  declaration  of  policy  concern^ 
Ing  vital  canal  matters  and  that  It  has  oeen 
working  on  the  Idea. 

As  an  important  national  policy  matter  m 
which  the  Congress  will  bear  the  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility, the  coordination  of  Its  PreP'»f»- 
tlon  with  informed  congressional  leadership 
would  be  helpful  in  producing  the  typ«  of 
declaration  that  will  win  support  in  the 
Congreas.  ,.      ^^         _ 

In  order  to  aid  In  the  above  <»1^«°°-  ^ 
shall  appreciate  being  kept  advtoed  Inthe 
premises  and  supplied  with  advance  copies 
of  drafts  for  study  and  suggestions. 

Sincerely  jovn. 

Danixl  J.  Flood, 
Member  of  Congresa. 


step  in  which  was  authorizrtlon  of  an  Isth- 
mian Canal  Commission  to  make  the  necaa- 
sary  exploraUons,  evaluaUons.  and  reports 
with  recommendations. 

The  Inherent  logic  of  the  present  situa- 
tion with  our  Nation  animated  and  varloua 
canal  Ideas  being  advocated  on  every  hand. 
U  that  hUtory  will  repeat  Itaelf.  Tour  ad- 
mlnUtratlon  thus  will  have  a  great  opportu- 
nity for  a  constructive  and  lasting  achieve- 
ment of  the  highest  Importance,  comparable 
to  the  htotorlc  contributions  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt 

It  to  to  be  hoped  that  you.  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  virlll  send  a  special  message  to 
the  Congress  urging  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  create  the  Interoceanlc  Canato 
C<»nmlaslon  as  was  recommended  to  you  In 
my  .lanuary  7.  1964.  letter,  copy  attached; 
and  that  upon  such  enactment  that  you  wUl 
promptly  appoint  the  best  qualified  men 
available  for  commission  membership. 

In  view  of  recent  events  at  Panama,  thto 
move  would  be  both  timely,  constructive,  and 
immensely  popular,  and.  in  an  unoflenalve 
way  serve  notice  to  the  entire  world  that  our 
country  to  not  evading  Its  responsibilities 
under  treaty  or  merely  bluffing 

The  main  polnU  in  the  bills  are  the  result 
of  extensive  study  of  both  needs  of  the  situa- 
tion and  past  experience  with  regard  to  the 
Panama  Canal.  Thus,  I  would,  respectfuUy. 
but  most  earnestly,  urge  that  they  receive 
your  approval. 

In  this  general  coimectlon.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  be  of  any  possible  service  to  you. 
Respectfully. 

Daniel  J.  Flood. 
Member  of  Congreu. 
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Janttaxt  34.  1964 
D«ab  CoNoazasMAN  Flood:  I  wtoh  to  ac- 
knowledge  with  thanks  your  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 15  1964.  in  reply  to  my  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 3  1963.  concerning  the  possible  tosuance 
of  an  official  declaration  of  policy  on  vlUl 
canal  matters.  The  Department  vrtshes  to 
aasure  you  that  you  and  other  Members  of 
the  Congress  will  be  kept  fully  advised  suf- 
flcienUy  in  advance  to  allow  consideration 
and  coordination  of  all  viewpoints  In  the 
preparation  of  US.  policy  toward  Panama 
Canal  matters. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to  you 
in  thto  matter,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  let 
me  know. 

Sincerely  yours. 

PazDmicx  G.  Dotton, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

J  Aim  AST  27. 1964. 
The  PMsnwNT, 
The  White  House. 

Mr  P«X8n)Ki«T:  The  Panamanian  outbreak 
on  January  9.  1964,  has  aroused  the  people 
of  the  United  States  concerning  the  overall 
interoceanlc  canal  problem  to  the  highest 
pitch  since  the  famous  speed  voyage  of  the 
Oregon  in  1888  from  the  Northwest  Paciflc 
around  Cape  Horn  to  Join  the  UJB.  Fleet  off 
Santiago  In  the  Spanish-American  War. 

It  was  that  dramatic  episode  that  stimu- 
lated our  country  to  undertake  the  construc- 
tion of  an  interoceanlc  canal,  the  flrst  major 


Th«  Whttz  Hoxtsz, 
Washington.  January  28. 1964. 
Hon.  Danixl  J.  Flood, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

OtAM.  Conobzssman:  For  the  President,  I 
would  like  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 27  recommending  that  he  send  a  special 
message  to  the  Congress  urging  the  enact- 
ment of  legtolatlon  to  create  an  Interoceanlc 
Canato  Commission.  Tour  letter  will  have 
the  President's  careful  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours. 

LAwazNCX  F.  O'BaixN, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President. 

JANTTAST  80,  1964. 
Hon.  Stxprzn  Ailmb. 
Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Department  of  the  Army,  the  Pentagon. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dzab  \Ul  SzcarrABT:  A  careful  reading 
over  a  period  of  years  of  publtohed  matter 
concerning  the  atUtude  of  Panama  toward 
the  United  States  In  relation  to  the  Panama 
Canal  shows  the  foUowlng  pattern; 

1.  Emphasto  on  the  "guilt"  of  the  United 
States  toward  Panama  In  1903. 

2.  Bellttlement  of  the  treaty  based  annui- 
ties as  Insufficient  compensation. 

3.  Failure  to  present  other  beneflts  derived 
by  Panama  from  the  United  States. 

4.  Demands  for  more  and  more. 

As  far  as  I  know,  no  adequate  sUtement  of 
the  nontreaty  based  beneflts  of  the  Unlt«l 
States  to  Panama  over  the  years  has  ever  been 
prepared. 

In  order  to  asatot  In  defending  our  legi"- 
mate  and  indtopensable  interests  on  the  toth- 
mus,  I  desire  a  Itot  showing,  year  by  year  since 
1914  the  total  beneflts  that  Panama  has  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States  with  a  break- 
down into  principal  categories  for  each  year, 
both  as  to  outright  gifts  and  loan  and  the  ex- 
tent of  payments  on  the  loans. 

Kindly  advise  when  thto  information  can 
be  expected,  as  I  consider  thto  as  of  the  grav- 
est importance. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Danixl  J.  Flood. 
Member  of  Congreu. 


FCBXUAKT  1964. 
Dxab  Mb  Flood:  Thto  to  In  reply  to  your 
letter  to  Secretary  Alles  of  January  30.  1964. 
in  which  you  asked  for  a  breakdown  of  the 
total  beneflts  that  Panama  has  received 
from  the  United  States  since  1914. 

A  complete  Itot  of  every  beneflt  to  Panama 
since  1914  from  every  U.S.  Government 
agency  would  be  extremely  time  consimilng 
If  not  Impossible  to  compile.  However,  we 
recognized  more  than  a  year  ago  that  some- 
thing of  thto  natxu^  would  be  useful  In  our 
discussions  with  Panama,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Department  of  State  Initiated 
the  preparation  of  a  document  that  I  hope 
vsrill  fully  meet  your  requirements.  While  it 
does  not  Include  every  item  received  by  Pan- 
ama since  1914.  It  goes  back  as  far  as  20 
years  for  capital  Items,  and  lists  many  bene- 
flts that  cannot  be  measured  In  dollars.  It 
to  quite  detailed  In  Its  coverage  of  recent 
years,  and  thus  gives  an  excellent  picture  of 
what  Panama  could  normally  expect  as  con- 
tinuing beneflts  from  her  association  with 
the  United  States. 

As  another  source  of  Information.  I  call 
your  attention  to  House  Report  No.  2218, 
86th  Congress.  2d  session.  "Report  on  U.S. 
Relations  with  Panama."  Thto  report  in- 
cludes a  review  of  UJB.  contributions  to 
Panama. 

The  Inclosed  document  to  unclassified, 
and  It  will  be  used  for  public  Information 
purposes.  I  believe  that  you  will  find  It 
useful.  Please  let  me  know  if  it  and  House 
Report  No.  2218  do  not  sattofy  your  reqvUre- 
ments. 

Sincerely, 

Habbt  C.  McPhirson,  Jr., 
Deputy    Under   Secretary   of   the   Army 
(iA).  

Januabt  27,  1964. 
Hon.  Sttphxn  Ailxs, 

Secretary  of  the  Army,  Department  of  the 
Army,   the   Pentagon.   Washington,   D.C. 

Mt  Dxab  Mb.  Sxcritabt:  The  following 
excerpt  from  a  letter  from  Canal  Zone  under 
date  of  January  16,  1964,  is  quoted  for  in- 
formation and  appropriate   action: 

"A  young  man  of  Panamanian  heritage 
who  fought  for  the  United  States  In  the 
Korean  war  and  after  returning  home  was 
given  U.S.  citizenship  and  hto  name  to  Har- 
rison has  been  a  watchman  at  Crtotobal 
piers  until  thto  happened.  The  Panamanian 
police  got  him  on  top  of  the  Johnny  Walker 
Building  In  Colon  shooting  at  the  American 
soldiers  as  a  sniper,  and  he  to  now  In  Jail  In 
Colon.  Thto  man  should  not  be  allowed  to 
work  for  the  Panama  Canal  Company  any- 
more and  hto  XJS.  citizenship  should  be  taken 
away." 

If  the  facts  established  by  Investigation 
show  that  the  man  In  question  Is  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  and  was  shooting  at  our  sol- 
diers, the  case  would  seem  to  call  for  appro- 
priate action  under  law. 

Bandly  advise  me  of  the  premises. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Danixl  J.  Flood, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Fbbruabt  6,  1964. 

Deab  Mb.  Flood:  I  now  have  further  In- 
formation on  the  report  which  you  forward- 
ed by  letter  on  Janxiary  27,  1964,  concerning 
a  Panama  Canal  Company  employee  who  to 
alleged  to  have  taken  part  in  sniping  at 
American  soldiers. 

Your  report  was  cabled  to  the  Governor 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  who  replied  as  follows : 

"Ernesto  A.  Harrison,  a  Panamanian  citi- 
zen employee  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
who  served  with  the  U.S.  Army  July  8,  1952, 
to  July  7,  1964,  was  reported  by  reliable 
sources  to  have  been  Involved  in  the  dtoturb- 
ances  in  Colon  January  9-12.  When  ques- 
tioned on  January  13,  Harrison  denied  the 
charges  but  submitted  hto  resignation  the 
following  day.     Hto  Personnel  Action  Form 


SF  80  states  that  he  resigned  while  being 
investigated  as  a  sniper  suspect  in  the  border 
dtoturbances  January  9,  1964.  He  VFiU  not 
be  reemployed  unless  it  is  definitely  estab- 
lished that  he  did  not  participate  as  alleged. 
Harrison  has  never  acquired  U.S.  citizen- 
ship." 

I  win  keep  you  infCMined  of  any  further 
developmenU  In  thto  matter. 
Sincerely, 

CTxxrs  R.  Vancx. 

JAWUART  31,  1964. 
The  PREsmENT, 
The  White  House. 

Re  Panama  Canal:  Sovereignty  and  secu- 
rity. 

The  1901  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  with 
Great  Britain  recognized  the  exclusive  right 
of  the  United  States  to  construct,  regulate, 
and  manage  a  trans -Isthmian  Canal.  The 
rules  adopted  In  thto  convention  for  Its 
neutralization  require  the  canal  to  be  open 
to  vessels  of  commerce  and  of  war  for  all 
nations  on  terms  of  equality,  with  tolls  that 
are  equitable  and  Just.  Moreover,  under  thto 
and  the  1903  treaty  with  Panama,  the  United 
States  has  the  obligation  and  the  necessary 
sovereignty  and  Jiirlsdiction  to  take  any  and 
all  necessary  measures  to  protect  the  canal 
from  damage  or  destruction,  lawlessness,  and 
disorders.  These  safeguards  are  a  tribute  to 
our  great  statesmen  who.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  century,  formulated  our  canal  pol- 
icy. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  In  1914, 
coinciding  with  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 
Europe,  enabled  It  to  render  indtopensable 
services  In  the  conduct  of  three  great  wars 
In  the  20th  century  by  the  transit  of  vesseto 
of  war,  supplies,  and  troops;  World  Wars  I 
and  n  and  the  Korean  war. 

In  1961.  the  Panama  Canal  made  possible 
the  rapid  concentration  of  our  Armed  Forces 
and  supplies  for  a  major  Cuban  operation. 
Located  at  the  strategic  center  of  the  Amer- 
icas, it  win  Ukewtoe  be  Indispensable  for 
rapid  mobilization  for  limited  wars,  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  Western  Hemtophere. 
In  the  period  between  the  outbreak  of 
the  hostilities  and  involvement  of  the  United 
States  In  the  major  wars,  the  ^Jatlon's  re- 
sponsibilities primarily  concerned  the  preser- 
vation of  canal  neutrality  and  secondarily 
Its  protection  against  aggression.  After  our 
country  became  a  belligerent,  emphasto  was 
placed  on  defense.  The  safety  of  the  canal, 
of  course,  to  basic  on  all  occasions. 

The  principal  factor  In  U.S.  control  over 
the  Panama  Canal,  which  has  enabled  it  to 
meet  Its  treaty  obligations  and  to  protect  its 
legitimate  vital  interests,  is  excliislve  sover- 
eignity over  the  Canal  Zone.  Experience  over 
many  years,  most  recently  dramatized  by  the 
JanuBuy  1964  Panamanian  outbreak,  during 
which  there  was  no  interruption  In  transits, 
has  conclusively  established  that  the  Canal 
cannot  be  efficiently  operated  with  less  sover- 
eignty than  that  granted  by  Panama  In  the 
1903  treaty  and  that  canal  security  in  thto 
area  of  continued  bloodshed  to  Inseparable 
from  exclusive  sovereignty,  for  which  there 
Is  only  one  recognized  symbol,  the  VS.  flag. 
Responsibility  In  a  project  of  such  magnitude 
without  undUuted  sovereignty  to  unthink- 
able. 

In  view  of  the  treaty  obligations  of  the 
United  States  for  the  opeartlon  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  and  Its  responsibilities  under  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  our  Government  must 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  permit  the 
loss  or  dilution  of  Its  sovereignity  over  the 
Canal  and  Its  protecting  barrier,  the  Canal 
Zone. 

Supervtolon  of  the  Panama  Canal  by  the 
United  Nations,  as  was  evidently  desired  by 
Alger  Hiss,  would  mean  Its  control  by  an 
alien  organization  Increasingly  dominated 
by  enemies  of  the  free  world,  with  Commu- 
ntot  China  as  a  probable  new  member;  Its 
control  by  the  Organization  of  American 
States,    as   some   theortots   advocate,    would 


place  It  under  a  supposedly  friendly  agency 
whose  magazine,  Americas,  on  pages  10-11 
of  Its  October  1963  issue,  publtohed  propa- 
ganda in  poetical  form  calling  for  wholesale 
assassinations  of  political  leaders  who  may 
be  denominated  as  "tyrants";  and  Its  direc- 
tion by  Panama  would  subordinate  It  to  an 
unstable  government  Infiltrated  by  Soviet 
agents  and  Influenced  by  Panamanian  Com- 
munists trained  In  Cuba  In  violence  and  sab- 
otage and  which  does  not  possess  the  capacity 
to  collect  Its  own  garbage  from  the  streets  of 
Panama  City  and  Colon.  Regardless  of  what 
safeguards  may  be  erected  in  these  regards, 
all  three  would  be  in  positions  to  xxae  the 
Panama  Canal  as  a  weapon  of  warfare  against 
the  United  States  Just  as  Egypt,  in  violation 
of  the  1888  Convention  of  Constantinople, 
has  done  on  two  occasions  at  the  Suez  Canal 
and  threatened  to  do  on  others. 

To  asstot  the  Congress  in  defending  the 
legitimate  vital  Interests  of  the  United  States 
over  the  Panama  Canal  and  Canal  Zone,  as 
now  embodied  in  the  two  treaties  mentioned 
and  as  confirmed  In  the  1914  Treaty  with 
Colombia,  proclaimed  In  1922, 1  desire  a  state- 
ment embodying  the  principal  points  in  thto 
memorandum  and  emphasizing  tbe  impera- 
tive necessity  for  retaining  undiluted  U.S. 
sovereignty  over  the  Panama  Canal  and  Canal 
Zone  as  indispensable  for  the  protection  of 
the  United  States  and  the  entire  Western 
World. 

Because  of  the  necessity  for  ovir  Govern- 
ment and  our  country  not  to  be  mtoled  by 
dtocussions  about  a  second  canal  as  making 
the  Panama  Canal  unworthy  of  attention, 
I  respectfully  urge  a  public  statement  stress- 
ing the  points  as  above  developed. 
Jlespectfully  yours, 

Danikl  J.  Flood, 
Member  of  Congresa. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  February  5, 1964. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman;  For  the  President, 
may  I  acknowledge  your  letter  of  January 
31  regarding  sovereignty  over  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  Canal  Zone,  and  requesting 
the  President  to  make  a  statement  embody- 
ing the  points  contained  in  your  letter. 

Thto  letter  will  have  most  careful  con- 
sideration. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lawrence  F.  O'Brien, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President. 

Pebbuabt  6,  1964. 
Hon.  Frederick  G.  Dutton. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Congression- 
al    Relations.     Department     of     State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  ;  Thank  you  for  yovir 
letter  of  January  30,  1964,  and  its  enclosed 
summary  background  on  flying  the  Pana- 
manian flag  in  the  Canal  Zone  territory. 
This  summary,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  indentation  of  one  paragraph,  seems 
to  be  Identical  with  the  summary  publtohed 
In  the  Panama  Canal  SpiUway  of  January 
27. 

As  you  know,  I  have  dealt  at  length  with 
the  unauthorized  dtoplay  of  the  Panamanian 
flag  in  the  Canal  Zone  in  addresses  to  the 
Congress  and  have  made  some  pointed  ob- 
servations thereon. 

The  special  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  sent  to  the  tothmus  following 
the  November  3.  1959,  attempted  mob  in- 
vasion of  the  Canal  Zone,  which  I  had  pre- 
dicted on  the  floor  of  the  Congress,  was  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  Livingston  Merchant, 
who  to  not  specifically  named  in  the  sum- 
mary and  who  at  no  time  defined  the  term, 
"titular  sovereignty." 

After  he  made  hto  November  24,  1959,  state- 
ment I  wrote  him  a  critical  letter  challeng- 
ing hto  authority.     In  reply,  he  stated  that 
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the  indicated  action  did  not  originate  with 
him  and  that  he  wa»  acting  under  Instruc- 
tlona  It  iB  unXorfunate  that  be  and  hu 
superiors  did  not  seem  to  realize  that  the 
Panama  Canal  la  neither  a  filling  station 
nor  a  Safeway  store  but.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
great  agencies  for  the  betterment  and  pro- 
tection of  the  free  world. 

The  specific  Information  that  I  wish  to 
have  may  be  covered  in  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

(a)  What  U  the  name  of  the  olBcial  in 
the  Department  of  State  who  originated  the 
proposal  to  fly  the  Panama  flag  in  the  Canal 
Zone  as  visual  evidence  of  "titular  sover- 
eignty": 

(b)  What  are  the  names  of  the  of- 
ficials who  approved  the  Inatructlons  to 
Under  Secretary  Merchant? 

(c)  Waa  the  enclosure  to  yoxir  letter  pre- 
pared In  the  Department  of  State  or  In  the 
Panama  Canal  organization? 

(d)  What  Is  the  Department  of  State's 
deflnlUon  of  the  term,  "titular  sovereignty"? 

(e)  Is  It  anything  more  than  the  reversion- 
ary clause  m  a  deed  which  conveys  full  per- 
petual title  to  property  with  a  provision  that 
If  the  grantee  faUs  to  use  the  property  for  the 
purposes  for  which  It  was  conveyed,  as  for 
Instance.  In  charitable  and  educational 
transactions,  there  la  reversion  of  Utle  to  the 
grantor? 

(f)  Why  is  it  not  made  clear  to  the  Pana- 
manian Government  and  the  world  at  large 
exactly  what  the  Department  of  State  means 
when  using  the  term,  "titular  sovereignty"? 

(g)  Is  It  the  contention  of  the  Depart- 
ment that  the  United  States,  In  the  build- 
ing, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  canal 
has  by  omlsBlon  or  commission  been  guilty  of 
acta  which  have  the  effect  of  nullifying 
the  grant  of  sovereignty  In  perpetuity  ac- 
corded by  the  1903  treaty? 

In  these  general  connections  permit  me  to 
quote  the  statement  by  former  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  on  December  a,  1918.  the 
year  after  John  Reed's  declaration  in  Petro- 
grad  for  internationalizing  the  Panama 
Canal: 

"The  Panama  Canal  must  not  be  Inter- 
nationalized. It  is  our  canal:  we  built  it. 
we  fortified  It.  and  we  will  protect  it,  and 
we  will  not  permit  our  enemies  to  use  it 
in  war.  In  time  of  peace,  all  nations  shall 
use  it  alike  but  In  time  of  war  our  Interest 
at  once  becomes  dominant."  (Dally  Con- 
GBKSSioNAL'Ricoao.  February  4,  1904,  p.  A501.) 

In  order  that  I  may  advise  the  Congress 
in  the  premises,  full  Information  is  desired 
and  an  early  reply  Is  respectfully  requested. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Danixl  J.  Flood, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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PANAMA  CANAL  EMPLOYMENT  OP 
ALIENS  FOR  CANAL  ZONE  POLICE 
TANTAMOUNT  TO  TREASON 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Febriiary  7.  1964.  contains 
two  news  stories  about  the  fires  now 
burning  in  the  Caribbean,  one  about 
Cuba  stopping  the  Guantanamo  water 
supply ;  and  the  other,  an  announcement 
by  Gov.  Robert  J.  Fleming  of  the  Canal 
Zone  that  Panamanian  nationals  will 
soon  be  placed  on  the  zone  police  force. 
The  water  story,  though  important,  is 
not  crucial,  because  our  Navy  long  ago 
took  effective  precautionary  measures. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  featured  In  a  banner 
headline.  "Cuba  Stops  Guantanamo  Wa- 
ter," In  a  major  news  story.  The  Gov- 
ernor's announcement  about  hiring 
Panamanian  nationals  for  police  duty, 
though  of  transcendent  significance,  is 


buried  on  page  A-12.  column  6,  In  eight 
short    paragraphs    of    the    Washington 

Post. 

In  view  of  the  January  9.  1964.  at- 
tempted Red-led  and  directed  mob  at- 
tacks on  the  Canal  Zone  and  other  events 
over  a  period  of  years,  the  Governor's 
announcement,  though  truly  shocking, 
is  not  surprising.  In  view  of  his  anti- 
American  sUnds  regarding  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  States  over  the  Ca- 
nal Zone  and  Panama  Canal. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  emphasize  that 
this  Governor's  proposed  action,  reflect- 
ing the  views  of  his  superiors,  is  not  a 
mere  routine  matter  but  an  Intended 
body  blow  against  the  legitimate  vital 
Interests  of  the  United  States  at  the  key 
spot  of  the  Americas.  It  conforms  to 
Communist  strategy  and  tactics  of  Infil- 
trating police  forces  preliminary  to  Red 
takeovers.  Its  consummation  would  be 
a  serious  breach  In  the  Canal  Zone  se- 
curity system  that  must  not  be  tolerated 
under  any  circumstances,  for  It  aids  and 
abets  the  Red  revolutionary  program  for 
conquest  of  the  Caribbean  and  Latin 
America,  Including  the  Panama  Canal. 

Certainly  when  our  houses  in  the  Car- 
ibbean, lighted  by  bloody  communism, 
are  on  Are  and  the  free  world  everywhere 
Is  reeling  from  blows  of  revolutionary 
attacks,  this  Is  no  time  for  surrender  on 
our  part  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
agencies  for  its  protection  to  those  who. 
In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  will  have 
in  their  ranks  trained  revolutionaries 
and  saboteurs  dedicated  to  the  Red  pol- 
icy of  liquidating,  by  any  means  whatso- 
ever, all  U.S.  sovereignty  and  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  foreign  policies  of  our  country, 
as  conducted  by  the  Department  of  State, 
now  are,  and  have  been,  so  weak  and 
vacillating  that  they  have  earned  the  dis- 
respect of  free  nations  and  the  contempt 
of  the  Red  powers.  Today,  wherever 
ovu:  forces  are  deployed  beyond  the  seas 
or  In  foreign  lands.  Communist  vultures 
are  roosting  on  our  guns. 

In  view  of  these  and  many  other  facts, 
the  Governor's  announced  Intention  Is 
tantamount  to  treason  and  should  be  de- 
nounced as  such  throughout  the  Nation, 
with  demands,  In  the  Interest  of  our  na- 
tional security,  for  the  immediate  dismis- 
sal of  him  and  all  others  responsible  for 
the  proposed  betrayal,  a  full  and  com- 
plete Investigation  by  the  Congress,  and 
such  other  actions  as  the  facts  may  war- 
rant. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  emphasize  that,  with  Red  influ- 
ence reading  into  the  highest  levels  of 
the  Panamanian  Government,  including 
the  National  Assembly,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  avoid  Red  Infiltration  of  the  Ca- 
nal Zone  Police  Force,  which  would  In- 
clude some  who  were  trained  In  Cuba  for 
the  revolution  and  sabotage  and  actually 
led  the  January  attacks  on  the  Canal 
Zone.  Moreover,  the  subversive  strate- 
gists now  endeavoring  to  hire  Pamama- 
nian  nationalists  to  police  American  citi- 
zens and  American  territory  in  the  Canal 
Zone  know  precisely  what  they  Intend 
to  do.  Instead  of  our  Government  em- 
ploying aliens  to  defend  the  Canal  2Jone 
and  our  citizens  there.  I  would  urge.  In 
line  with  the  view  of  George  Washington 


at  another  crucial  time  In  our  history: 

"Put  none  but  Americans  on  guard." 

In  order  that  the  Nation  at  large,  the 
Congress,  and  the  loyal  elements  in  our 
Government,  and  In  mass  news  media 
may  be  Informed  as  to  this  sinister 
scheme  for  Red  Infiltration  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Government.  I  quote  the  Indicated 
news  story : 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  37,  1984] 
Cakal  Zoifi'8  Ca8«:  Akkt  Dxinxs  Rksidknts 
Wxaz  To  Blamk  fob  Riotb  That  Spabxsd 
Panama  Ceisis 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 
Army  officials  are  concerned  by  what  many 
of   them   regard   as   distorted   or   inaccurate 
press  reports  about  the  January  riots  In  Pan- 
ama. 

Mediators  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  have  drafted  a  formula  for  solv- 
ing the  crisU  arising  from  Panama's  break 
In  relaUons  with  the  United  States  over  the 
riots,  but  neither  country  has  accepted  the 
formula.  The  Army,  which  la  charged  with 
operating  the  Canal  and  maintaining  its  se- 
curity, is  worried  by  the  effect  upon  future 
dlscuasions  of  what  many  officers  feel  has 
been  the  misleading  ImpreESion  given  the 
American  public. 

Army  officials  fear  that  the  charge  of  ag- 
gression that  Panama  leveled  against  the 
United  States  has  been  tacitly  accepted  by 
part  of  the  V3.  press  even  though,  according 
to  reports,  the  OAS  committee  has  rejected 
it. 

AQGKESaiON    IB    DZNTZD 

These  officers  call  the  charge  of  aggression 
unwarranted.  They  believe  the  riots  were 
encouraged  by  local  politicians  and  by  the 
Panamanian  press  and  radio,  and  were  or- 
ganized and  led  in  part  by  some  Identified 
CommunUts  and  Castro  sympathliers. 

Civilian  residents  of  the  Canal  Zone  have 
been  unfairly  condemned,  In  the  Army's 
opinion. 

Oov.  Robert  J.  Fleming,  Jr.,  of  the  Canal 
Zone  has  said  In  a  message  to  the  zonlans 
that  the  "first  batch  of  newspapers  from 
the  States  (after  the  riots  on  January  9  and 
10)  really  clobbered  the  zonlans." 

"It  is  essential."  he  said,  "that  we  get  the 
true  story  before  the  American  public." 

The  zonian,  he  declared  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  crisis,  or  for  the  riots. 
Governor  Fleming  thanked  the  canal's  em- 
ployees for  a  "magnificent  record  of  sustained 
service  to  shipping"  during  the  crisis. 

The  defeni'C  of  the  zonlans  and  of  the  con- 
duct of  troops  who  protected  the  zone  during 
the  riots  has  been  played  In  a  soft  key  by 
Army  officers  to  avoid  complicating  efforts 
to  find  a  diplomatic  solution  of  the  Pana- 
manian-United States  rift. 

Some  officers  fear  that  criticism  they  con- 
sider imwarranted  has  hurt  the  image  of  the 
United  States  and  that  it  has  depressed  the 
morale  of  the  zonlans. 
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DTSCIKNCT   MAT  BK  BIDUCBD 

They  fear  the  effect  of  continued  criticism 
on  future  operational  efficiency  in  the  Zone. 
They  also  believe  that  misleading  impres- 
sions may  prejudice  the  U.S.  operational 
and  military  control  of  the  canal. 

They  consider  that  the  canal  still  has 
major  strategic  importance— politically 
throughout  the  Caribl>ean  and  Latin  Amertca. 
economically  to  US  trade  and  militarily  in 
limited  war. 

The  Army  U  proud  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  United  States  has  operated  and  main- 
tained the  canal.  It  is  proud  of  the  aid  and 
services  provided  by  the  Canal  Zone,  the 
US.  Gtovernment,  and  individual  citizens  of 
Panama  and  to  Panamanians. 

Detailed  figures  complied  by  the  Army 
TOovide  the  statUtical  background  for  thU 
pride.    These  figures  show  that  In  1963  the 


Republic  of  Panama  received  an  estimated 
total  of  $84,395  .(XK)  in  purchases  and  pay- 
ments from  Canal  Zone  sources,  an  amount 
about  $17  million  greater  than  the  Panama- 
nian national  budget. 

The  Army  pointed  out  that  in  addition  to 
the  $84,396,000.  tourists — moet  of  them 
American — have  pumped  about  $14  million 
Into  the  Panamanian  economy  every  year. 

In  the  fiscal  years  1961  to  1963,  major  U.S. 
loans  and  grants  (excluding  military  assist- 
ance) to  Panama  totaled  $39.3  million.  Loans 
from  international  lending  institutions,  fi- 
nanced chiefly  by  the  United  States,  added 
$34.5  million.  In  the  last  30  years  the 
United  States  has  transferred  to  Panama 
without  charge  lands  and  imiM-ovements  with 
a  market  value  of  $40  million. 

Each  year  the  Canal  Zone  provides,  either 
free  w  at  less  than  cost,  health,  and  sanita- 
tion services,  agricultural  advice,  purified 
water,  transportation,  docking,  schooling, 
housing,  police  and  flreflghtlng  training 
or  services,  lighthouses,  and  aids  to  naviga- 
tion, and  an  apprentice  training  program. 

SERVICKS    TOELO 

These  services  In  many  caees  generate  In- 
come for  the  Panamanian  Government. 
Seventy  percent  of  the  water  purified  by  the 
Panama  Canal  Company,  for  Instance,  went 
to  Panama,  where  It  was  resold  at  a  profit. 

The  United  States  Is  the  largest  employer 
In  Panama.  Almost  16,000  non-U.S.  citi- 
zens, chiefly  Panamanians,  work  In  the  Canal 
Zone.  About  11.000  of  them  live  there  In 
low- rental  housing  provided  by  the  United 
States. 

They  form  by  far  the  major  portion  of  the 
canal's  work  force;  here  are  only  about  3.600 
U.S.  citizens  In  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
and  the  Canal  Zone  Government,  exclusive 
of  military  personnel. 

ABMT  SPONSORS  PBOGEAMS 

In  addition  to  the  official  payments,  grants, 
loans  and  services,  and  tourist  expenditures, 
extensive  people-to-people  programs  have 
been  sponsored  by  the  Army. 

These  have  touched  virtually  every  facet 
of  Panamanian  life  and  represent  private  and 
personal  contributions  to  Panama  in  the 
form  of  hot  lunch  programs  and  school  sup- 
plies, athletic  facilltieB,  participation  in  fes- 
tivals, and  so  on. 

The  canal  and  the  Income  It  generates, 
plus  the  dollars  provided  chiefly  by  U.S.  tax- 
payers, give  Panama  an  economic  viability 
that  few  other  Latin  American  nations  en- 
Joy,  the  Army  declares. 

The  Army  and  Federal  employees  In  the 
Canal  Zone  deny  that  the  Canal  Zone  em- 
ployee Is  overpaid  and  lives  in  parochial 
seclusion  In  a  golden  ghetto,  remote  frcxn 
Panamanian  poverty. 

JOBS  ABB  mXED  LOCALLY 

Scxne  30  percent  of  the  upper  civil  service 
and  management  grades  in  Canal  Zone  em- 
plojrment  are  filled  by  Panamanians.  This 
number  is  increasing  as  Panamanians  with 
requisite  skills  are  trained. 

Americans  in  Canal  Zone  employment  re- 
ceive, in  these  upper  gp^des,  the  fame  base 
pay  as  their  Panamanian  associates,  plus  a 
25-percent  tropical  allowance  and  a  tax  fac- 
tor differential  provided  for  In  the  1955  treaty 
revision.  Unlike  other  U.S.  Government  em- 
ployees overseas,  the  zonian  does  not  re- 
ceive free  living  accommodations  or  qiiar- 
ters  allowance. 

From  the  zone  Itself  a  longtime  Federal 
employee  has  written  that  the  zonlans  are 
"like  the  people  of  any  other  small  com- 
munity in  the  United  States  •  •  ••'  and  that 
they  have  "received  a  great  deal  of  unmerited 
abuse." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  am  delighted  to  3^eld 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  for  his  state- 
ment. What  the  gentleman  has  said  Is 
exactly  true.  It  was  a  shocking  thing 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
President  Elsenhower,  at  that  time  would 
flaunt  the  will  and  the  intent  of  Congress 
in  this  matter. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FLOOD.     You  are  very  kind. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  praise  the  gentleman  now 
in  the  well  of  the  House  for  taking  this 
time  today.  When  other  people  were  not 
seeing  the  problem  that  lay  ahead  of  us, 
he  saw  It  clearly,  he  was  coming  to  the 
Congress  and  pointing  up  this  matter 
clearly.  It  is  sometimes  difiBcult  for  a 
man  with  the  leadership  the  gentleman 
has  shown,  and  he  has  shown  it  so  well 
for  our  country,  to  go  into  these  Irritat- 
ing subjects  which  people  do  not  want  to 
have  come  up.  They  would  rather  look 
another  way.  Your  courage  In  this,  your 
seeing  ahead  then  and  your  seeing  ahead 
today  entitles  you  to  great  credit.  The 
gentleman  is  a  very  great  statesman  of 
our  country,  and  I  wish  to  congratulate 
him  on  this  leadership. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  always  kind.  Of  course,  he 
comes  from  Florida.  As  he  knows,  I  was 
raised  in  Florida.  I  am  not  a  damn- 
Yankee,  I  am  Just  a  Yankee.  I  am  half 
a  Yankee. 

Of  course,  Florida  Is  on  the  flank  of  the 
canal.  It  has  special  significance  as  all 
matters  in  the  Caribbean  have  to  the 
great  sovereign  State  of  Florida,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Florida.  Hence  his  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  who  is  a  member  of  my 
Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appropria- 
tions, and  on  this  subject  knows  whereof 
he  speaks. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  his  very  fine  statement  and 
discussion  and  the  Information  which  he 
has  given  the  House  today.  He  Is  a 
very  able  and  distinguished  member  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  two  questions.  First,  It 
Is  my  hope  that  this  Information  will  be 
commimlcated  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
the  Honorable  Adlal  Stevenson. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  If  I  may  interrupt.  If  he 
does  not  know  he  should  know,  which  le- 
gally Is  about  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  If  he  does  plan  to  supply  this 
information  to  him. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  No,  I  do  not.  I  take  for 
grsmted  that  the  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  United 
Nations  should  be  conversant  with  this; 
and  if  he  is  not  conversant  with  It,  he  Is 
derelict. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  As  I  read  over  his  answer 
I  was  somewhat  concerned  that  he  did 
not  have  the  Information  available, 
which  I  had  hoped  he  would  have. 


Mr.  FLOOD.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
knows  that  the  Ambassador  Is  the  Chief 
of  Delegation  for  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations.  He  does  not  make  pol- 
icy. He  cannot  act,  as  is  generally  the 
case  with  the  Chief  of  Missions,  without 
instructions  from  his  government. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  think  it  is  Important  for 
us  to  make  It  very  clear  that  the  United 
States  of  America  has  not  profited  from 
the  canal  operations.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  have  not  retired  $1  of  the  origi- 
nal indebtedness  to  build  this  canal.  We 
have  not  amortized  the  canal  at  any  time. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  point  needs  to 
be  made. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  might  say  it  this  way : 
The  point  the  gentleman  makes  Is  quite 
correct.  There  is  this  difference.  In 
round  figures,  including  our  payment  for 
the  purchase  of  property,  our  acquisi- 
tion of  property — and  this  is  not  gener- 
ally known,  by  the  way;  the  United 
States  of  America  bought  and  paid  for 
all  of  the  private  property  in  that  Canal 
Zone,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars,  to  which  we  have  taken  title, 
Just  as  the  gentleman  would  to  his  house 
in  Wisconsin.  We  bought  and  paid  for  a 
title  of  real  estate  In  the  United  States 
of  America,  not  from  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  but  from  the  private  title- 
holders  who  were  from  all  over  the  world. 
They  gave  full  and  complete  title  In  per- 
petuity to  the  realty  in  the  zone.  That 
information  Is  not  generally  known. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  We  are  not  amortized 
any  of  that  Investment. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Except  this.  We  have 
reduced  our  Indebtedness  in  the  zone  by 
something  over  $1  billion.  But  there 
still  remains  pretty  nearly  another  $1 
billion.  I  would  suggest  to  our  Govern- 
ment that  if  and  when  they  sit  across 
the  table  from  the  agents  and  represent- 
atives of  the  Republic  of  Panama  to  dis- 
cuss or  negotiate,  or  whatever  this  se- 
mantic nonsense  is  going  to  result  In, 
that  they  keep  in  mind  if  Panama  In- 
sists and  persists  that  their  payment  be 
increased,  that  we  agreed  to  pay  them 
$250,000  a  year.  In  1955  the  Senate  ap- 
proved a  revision  of  the  treaty  to 
$750,000,  and  it  was  again  revised  so  that 
It  Is  now  $1,900,000  a  year. 

Now  we  are  at  such  a  point — and  I 
think  this  is  what  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  Is  pointing  to — this  canal  Is 
not  a  profitmaking  organization.  It 
was  never  Intended  to  be  a  profitmaking 
organization.  This  Is  a  totally  owned 
Government  corporation  operated  by  In- 
ternational treaty — for  the  maritime  na- 
tions of  the  world  we  operate  this  canal 
as  a  fiduciary,  maintain,  op>erate,  sani- 
tate, and  defend  the  canal  in  the  best 
interests  to  guarantee  free  access  and 
commerce  to  the  maritime  nations  of 
the  world  for  their  ships  in  peace  and 
war  and  in  all  time.  So  it  Is  not  a  profit- 
making  operation.  It  was  never  intend- 
ed to  be. 

It  was  not  intended  to  be.  And,  if 
we  pay  the  Panamanians  5  cents  more 
than  we  are  giving  them  now,  It  will 
have  to  come  from  the  General  Treasury 
and  from  the  pockets  of  the  American 
taxpayers  for  the  first  time.  Do  not 
forget  that. 
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Mr  LAIRD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  the  problem  Involved  here 
la  that  the  Panamanian  Ambassador 
gets  up  and  tells  about  what  a  great 
profltmaking  operation  this  is  for  the 
U  S  Oovernment.  It  does  not  appear  to 
me  that  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  NaUons  should  remain  silent  on 
that  particular  point  because  that  is  not 
according  to  the  facts. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  LAIRD.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  for  bringing  this 
information  to  the  attenUon  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  today. 

Mr  FLOOD.  I  like  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  said.  But.  of 
course.  I  repeat  again  that  Mr.  Steven- 
son is  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  and  he  has.  with  rare  exceptions 
no  general  authority,  to  make  policy,  as 
all  ambassadors  or  chiefs  of  missions,  on 
matters  of  poUcy  and  certainly  in  a  case 
like  this,  he  is  controlled  and  policy  is 
established  by  the  Goverrmient  and  the 
Department  of  State.  I  would  hope  that 
would  be  the  reason.  What  would  come 
from  the  State  Department  In  a  thing 
like  this,  your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine. 
I  have  not  the  faintest  idea. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FLOOD.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  DoaNl  because  he  has  been  listen- 
ing to  me  on  this  thing  since  about  the 
time  of  the  War  Between  the  SUtes.  or 
pretty  near  that  time.  He  has  always 
been  patient  and  he  is  always  here  lis- 
tening and  makes  good  comments. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course  I 
want  to  commend  my  dlstingxiished 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  for  again 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  country  this 
dire  threat  not  only  to  the  Canal  Zone 
but  to  the  very  security  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  a  direct  challenge 
to  our  leadership  not  only  of  the  free 
world  but  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  at  one  time  Rus- 
sia was  on  the  defense  We  were  boxing 
her  in  and  sealing  her  off  with  our  vari- 
ous aUlances  such  as  SEATO.  NATO,  and 
through  these  various  other  organiza- 
tions and  alliances  of  countries  such  as 
Turkey  and  Greece.  Western  Europe  and 
southeast  Asia,  and  all  around  the  pe- 
riphery of  Russia.  She  was  being  sealed 
off.  But  she  turned  the  tables  when  she 
occupied  Cuba  and  is  now  moving  in- 
solently, boldly,  and  brazenly  on  from 
there  to  seize  the  canal  itself  and  com- 
pletely seal  off  and  box  off — Isolate — the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  operation  is  almost 
approaching  its  final  stage.  When  we 
are  Isolated  from  the  Canal  Zone  and 
from  South  America  we  are  through  not 
only  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world  and 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  but  as  a  sov- 
ereign nation.  We  are  isolated  and  ren- 
dered impotent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  us  to  act. 
Of  course,  my  dlstingxiished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Peniisylvania  [Mr. 
Flood),  with  his  forthrightneas  and  his 
courage  has  been  bringing  this  to  the 


attention  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Nation  for  years. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Flood  1  after  today  will  be  attacked 
again  by  Tass.  The  gentleman's  name 
will  be  mentioned  all  over  South  and 
Central  America  on  the  Soviet  broadcast 
in  the  Spanish  language,  as  mine  was 
mentioned  on  the  16th  day  of  January 
of  this  year  following  some  remarks 
which  I  made  here  with  reference  to  the 
recent  attack  on  the  Canal  Zone,  vicious- 
ly attacked  all  over  South  America.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  will  be  at- 
tacked in  like  manner. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  would  not  win  a  pop- 
ularity contest  In  Panama  or  Moscow,  I 
do  not  think.  I  do  not  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  would 
either. 

Mr.  DORN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  want  to  point  out  this 
further  fa<;t.  Our  people  who  still  talk 
about  coexistence  with  Soviet  Russia — 
I  am  not  talking  about  Peiping  now  or 
Red  China,  we  all  know  she  is  bad — but 
these  parties  who  want  to  pursue  the 
line  of  coexistence.  I  say  to  them  It  was 
Tass  in  Moscow  in  January  which  called 
me  some  of  the  vilest  names  in  the  world 
through  the  Latin  American  broadcast 
simply  because  I  pointed  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  country  the  importance  of  the 
canal  to  the  free  world.  The  gentleman 
will  also  be  attacked  in  like  fashion. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  My  farmers  have  an  old 
expression.  They  say  that  any  jackass 
can  kick  down  a  bam  but  it  takes  a 
carpenter  to  put  It  back  together  again. 
The  gentleman  I  am  sure  has  heard  that 
expression  down  in  South  Carolina. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  gentleman 
for  the  contribution  which  he  has  made 
to  this  discussion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  certain  documents,  statements, 
and  editorials. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  BruNXTTl  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RiCORO. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  warmly  congratulate  the 
statesman  from  Pennsylvania  on  his 
leadership  in  presenting  these  issues  to 
the  country  and  to  the  world  Nothing 
succeeds  like  success.  Nothing  falls  like 
failure.  Oiu*  country  needs  to  stand  up 
firmly  for  its  rights,  regardless  of  the 
consequences — for  in  the  long  run  an  op- 
posite course  will  mean  disaster  for  our 
country  and  for  the  free  world. 

I  voted  for  the  resolution  prohibiting 
the  njijxg  of  the  Panamanian  Hag  in  our 
canal  territory  and  would  do  so  again 
today  My  resolution  of  January  6,  1960. 
was  the  first  resolution  Introduced  in 
Congress  to  use  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
U.S.  troops.  If  necessary,  to  prevent  Rus- 


sian colonization  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. If  we  had  adhered  to  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  In  Cuba,  we  would  not  be 
having  the  trouble  we  are  now  having 
In  Panama.  The  source  of  our  trouble  in 
each  case  is  the  same — Russian  imperial- 
ism. We  must  exert  every  possible  effort 
to  oust  communism  from  Cuba  and  to 
prevent  its  Ukeover  in  Panama  The 
Panama  Canal  must  remain  in  our  hands 
for  our  security  as  well  as  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  free  world. 

I  am  today  asking  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  other  appropriate  agencies  of 
our  Government  for  a  new  estimate  of 
the  nimiber  of  Russian  troops  and  tech- 
nicians in  Cuba  today,  90  miles  from 
Florida,  and  for  the  number  of  known 
Russian  agents  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  still  remaining  after  their  revolu- 
tionary efforts  In  connection  with  the 
recent  flag  Incident.  We  should  leave 
no  stone  unturned  In  our  efforts  to  re- 
move these  cancers  from  our  side. 

Referring  to  what  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  said  about  personnel 
in  the  State  Department,  some  of  the 
levels  of  the  State  Department  seem  to 
repeatedly  give  advice  on  the  basis  of 
appetisement  rather  than  firmness.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  Is  In  the  best  naUonal 
Interests  for  the  State  Department  to 
have  a  more  fiexlble  tenure  system  so 
that  our  new  President  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  remove  from  the  source  of 
the  advice  he  receives,  persons  who  have 
persistently  taken  a  weak  and  dangerous 
policy  for  oxir  country.  I  have  no  evi- 
dence of  any  Communist  sympathizers 
in  this  personnel,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  last  three  Presidents  have  oft- 
times  received  advice  which  has  been 
characterized  by  weakness  and  fear,  an 
Invitation  to  war  and  disaster. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF 
AMERICAN   STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi ) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  nimois  [Mr. 
Michel),  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  no 
idea  when  I  requested  this  special  order 
today  It  would  come  on  the  heels  of  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, who  has  long  been  recognized 
In  this  House  as  one  of  the  foremost  au- 
thorities on  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  It 
is  a  coincidence  that  the  subject  which 
I  have  chosen  for  my  remarks  this  after- 
noon are  in  the  same  general  area  of 
Latin  America,  particularly  with  respect 
to  Cuba.  Venezuela,  the  report  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  and 
what  ought  to  be  done  about  the  report. 

PBCBOmNO  THE  MFOrTATlON   OF  OOODfl   r«01« 
COTTNTBIBS  WHICH  -nUDB  WITH  CXTBA 

At  the  end  of  February,  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  SUtes  released  an 
amazing  document  which  has  had  only 
scant  coverage  In  the  press.  It  is  the  re- 
port of  the  Investigating  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Council  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  to  look  into 
Venezuela's  charges  of  Cuban  aggres- 
sion. 

In  concise  terms — no  maybcs  or  per- 
hapses— the  Investigating  Committee, 
composed  of  Ambassadors  to  the  OAS  of 


Argentina,  Colombia.  Costa  Rica,  the 
United  States,  and  Uruguay,  presents  a 
startling  indictment  of  Communist 
Cuba's  efforts  to  eliminate  Venezuela's 
democratic  government.  I  might  men- 
tion at  this  point  that  the  aforemen- 
tioned Latin  American  countries  have 
not  been  overly  friendly  to  the  United 
States  of  late,  which  would  tend  to  add 
to  the  objectivity  of  the  report. 

The  OAS  report  lists  and  shows  pic- 
tures of  large  caches  of  arms,  including 
automatic  rifles,  submachineguns,  mor- 
tars, and  bazookas,  which  Cuba  had  sent 
clandestinely  to  Venezuela  as  part  of  a 
major  plot  to  overthrow  the  democratic 
government  of  the  oil -rich  and  strategic 
nation.  The  report  shows  also  a  plan  of 
operations,  the  Caracas  plan,  by  which 
subversive  elements  In  Venezuela,  utiliz- 
ing the  arms  from  Cuba,  were  poised  to 
attack  Venezuela's  military  centers  of 
vital  importance,  sabotage  other  estab- 
lishments such  as  the  Ministry  of  De- 
fense and  the  telephone  exchange,  seal 
off  Caracas  from  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
and  seize  the  Oovernment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  much  longer  can  the 
American  Republics  suffer  supinely  the 
aggressive  tactics  of  Cuba  to  install 
Marxist-Leninist  regimes  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere?  Can  we  go  along  blithely 
ignoring  a  situation  in  which  Prime 
Minister  Fidel  Castro  openly  aids  and 
abets  the  most  ferocious  enemies  of 
freedom  and  democrswiy? 

Meanwhile,  our  European  allies  have 
proved  to  l>e  unconcerned  with  the  men- 
ace which  Cuba  presents  to  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere.  Their  purchases 
and  sales  to  Castro's  Communist  regime 
serve  to  bolster  his  crumbling  economy 
and  make  ]x>ssible  his  subversive  adven- 
tures in  the  other  Latin  American  Re- 
publics. 

With  respect  to  our  own  actions,  from 
the  very  moment  of  the  armouncement 
by  the  administration  of  a  proposal  to 
sell  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union,  I  have 
been  very  much  opposed  to  it  and  the 
fears  which  I  expressed  at  that  time 
were  borne  out  by  my  ot)servations  in 
the  Par  East  in  January.  A  number  of 
our  attaches  in  that  area,  after  private 
discussions,  expressed  to  me  the  view 
that  our  efforts  of  discouraging  our 
friends  from  trading  with  the  Reds  were 
cwnpletely  undermined  by  the  adminis- 
tration's decision  to  sell  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Although  it  is  an  expensive  process 
to  convert  wheat  into  alcohol,  it  Is  quite 
possible  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
use  the  wheat  for  industrial  alcohol  to 
be  used  for  weapons  of  war  rather  than 
for  feeding  her  hungry  people.  At  any 
rate  the  extra  wheat  certainly  is  an  ace 
In  the  hole  for  the  Soviets,  regardless  of 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used,  and  it 
is  abundantly  clear  that  Russia  did  not 
want  the  wheat  primarily  to  feed  an 
undernourished  nation  as  we  were  told. 

The  really  damaging  consequences  of 
the  wheat  sale  in  our  international  rela- 
tions has  been  the  effect  it  has  had  upon 
our  so-called  friendly  allies  trading  with 
Castro — fortifying  and  solidifying  his 
position  in  Cuba.  Mr.  Khrushchev  real- 
izes the  Importance  of  Cuba  in  his  plans 
for  overall  domination  of  the  Americas 


and  once  again  h&s  taken  advantage  of 
a  gullible  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  is  running  out  when 
we  can  flay  around  helplessly  while  other 
countries,  indifferent  to  the  situation  in 
this  hemisphere,  contribute  to  strength- 
ening the  aggressive,  hostile  forces  in 
Cuba.  Last  year,  Congress  stipu- 
lated in  the  foreign  aid  bill  that  the 
United  States  must  terminate  all  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  to  coun- 
tries which  fail  to  take  appropriate 
steps,  within  60  days,  to  prevent  ships 
under  their  registry  from  servicing 
Cuba.  In  keeping  with  this  require- 
ment, the  State  Department  terminated 
relatively  small  military  aid  programs  to 
Britain,  Prance,  and  Yugoslavia,  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  put  Spain  and  Morocco  on 
notice  that  no  new  foreign  aid  funds 
will  be  obligated  for  them  until  they 
clarify  their  Cuban  policy.  However, 
the  words  "appropriate  steps"  are  loop- 
holes to  permit  the  administration  to 
escape  the  performance  of  their  duty 
to  protect  the  citizens  of  this  country 
and  the  other  republics  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

For  that  reason,  notwithstanding  our 
sale  of  wheat  to  Russia,  I  am  introduc- 
ing at  this  time  a  resolution  designed 
to  tighten  the  trade  quarantine  around 
Cuba  and  to  make  clear  to  the  adminis- 
tration the  fact  that  something  much 
more  positive  and  definite  must  be  done 
in  this  area.  I  have  checked  out  the 
constitutionality  of  this  resolution. 

It  is  very  clear  in  its  intent  and  pur- 
F>ose  so  that  the  administration  will  not 
be  able  to  misinterpret  or  shirk  its 
responsibility. 

Joint  Resolution  Prohibiting  the  Importa- 
tion or  Goods  Prom  Countries  Which 
Trade  With  Cuba 

Whereas  our  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy stated  on  October  20,  1960.  that  "we 
will  have  to  work  with  both  the  Orgcuilza- 
tlon  ot  American  States  and  our  European 
allies  In  order  to  promote  collective  action 
against  communism  In  the  Caribbean.  For. 
unless  we  seciure  the  cooperation  of  our 
aUles,  Mr.  Castro  will  be  able  to  trade  at  will 
with  the  free  world,  rendering  our  own  par- 
tial embargo  completely  futile.";  and 

Whereas  certain  countries  have  blandly 
announced  that  they  Intend  to  step  up  their 
trade  with  Cuba;  and 

Whereas  Castro's  trained  saboteurs  con- 
tinue to  spread  terror  and  sabotage  through- 
out Latin  America;  and 

Whereas  the  loss  of  United  States  prestige 
in  our  hemisphere  and  the  possible  collapse 
of  South  America,  whose  strength  Is  so  vital 
to  our  security.  Is  the  result  of  the  absence 
of  any  firm  poUcy  on  Cuba;  and 

Whereas  Castro's  Cuba  has  become  the 
launching  pad  for  Soviet  Imperialism  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  the  Soviets  are 
constantly  increasing  their  fortifications  on 
that  unhappy  Island;  and 

Whereas  the  Issue  is  no  longer  the  small 
Island  of  Cuba,  but  the  survival  of  the 
Americans,  and  It  la  urgently  necessary  that 
all  possible  steps  be  taken  Immediately  to 
secure  the  cooperation  of  our  allies  In  the 
flght  against  communism  In  the  Caribbean: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxue  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  except 
as  provided  In  section  2,  no  article  may  be 
Imported  Into  the  United  States  If  it  origi- 
nated in  or  was  last  exported  from  a  country 
which  sells  or  furnishes  goods  to  Cuba  or 
permits  any  of  Its  citizens  to  sell  or  furnish 


goods  to  Cuba,  or  permits  any  ship  under  Its 
registry  to  carry  goods  to  Cuba,  or  otherwise 
engages  or  permits  Its  citizens  to  engage  In 
trade  or  conunerce  with  Cuba. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  fact  that  a  country  en- 
gages or  permits  Its  cltlssens  to  engage  in 
trade  or  commerce  with  Cuba  shall  not 
operate  to  prohibit  the  Importation  Into  the 
United  States  of  articles  originating  In  or  last 
exported  from  such  country  so  long  as  such 
trade  or  cc»nmerce  Is  limited  to  commodities 
which  (at  the  time  of  such  Importation) 
are  listed  in  supplement  4  of  part  371  (16 
CFJt.)  of  the  Comprehensive  Export 
Schedule  published  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

(b)  The  selling,  furnishing,  or  carrying  of 
goods  to  a  United  States  Installation  located 
in  Cuba  shall  not  be  considered  trade  or 
commerce  with  Cuba. 

Sec.  3  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  under 
regulations  prescribed  jointly  by  him  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  make  such 
determinations  and  establish  such  proce- 
dures as  may  be  necessco^  to  carry  out  this 
Act. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption,  on  and 
after  such  date  (no  later  than  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act) 
as  may  be  specified  In  the  regulations  referred 
to  In  section  3.  and  shall  continue  In  effect 
so  long  as  Cuba  Is  governed  by  the  Castro 
regime  or  by  any  other  Communist-con- 
trolled regime. 

Following  the  resolution.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  include  in  my  remarks  the  re- 
port of  the  investigating  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Council  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States.  It  Is  un- 
fortunate that  the  maps  and  pictures 
cannot  be  reproduced  in  the  Record. 
Although  the  OAS  report  is  somewhat 
lengthy,  the  printed  material  is  ex- 
tremely explicit  and  alarming  and  I  feel 
it  is  most  urgent  to  call  this  valuable 
Information  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  public : 

Fdruart  18, 1964. 

Dr.  Juan  BAunsTA  db  Lavallx, 

Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  Acting  Provisionally 
as  Organ  of  Coruulation,  Washington, 
DC. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  send  you  here- 
with the  report  that  the  Investigating  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  acting  provisionally  as 
Organ  of  Consultation,  prepared  In  compli- 
ance with  the  resolution  adopted  on  Decem- 
ber 3,  1963. 

Accept,  sir.  the  assurances  of  my  hlfi^est 
consideration. 

RoiKX.ro  A.  Weidmanm, 
Ambassador,    Representative    of   Argen- 
tina,  Chairman   of   the   Investigating 
Committee. 

Report  or  the  Investigatino  Commtttei 
Appointed  bt  the  Council  or  the  Orga- 
nization or  American  States.  Acting  Pro- 
visionally AS  Organ  or  Consultation  (nt 
Accordance  With  the  Resolution  or  De- 
cember 3,  1963) 

immoDucTiON 

This  report  has  been  prepared  In  accord- 
ance with  the  resolution  of  December  3,  1968, 
of  the  CouncU  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  acting  provisionally  as  Organ  of 
Consultation.  In  the  accusation  made  by 
Venezuela  against  the  Government  of  Cuba 
on  the  basis  of  article  6  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  report  Is  to  give  an  account  of  the 
activities  of  the  Committee,  to  analyze  its 
findings  In  performance  of  the  duties  con- 
ferred upon  it.  and  to  state  its  conclusions. 
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The  Committee  wm  compoMd  of  the  itatee 

whose  repreaent»tlve«  are  Hated  below: 

Argentina;  Ambaaaador  Rodolfo  A.  WeW- 
mann.  Chairman:  Lt.  Comdr.  EmlUo  Uaaaera. 

adviser. 

Colombia  Ambaasador  Alfredo  Vfcaquei 
CarrlKJaa;  MaJ   Oen  Oerardo  Ayerbe,  advlaer 

Coata  Rica:  Ambaaaador  Oonxalo  J  Facto ; 
Lt   Col    Alvaro  Arlaa.  advlaer 

Unlt«l  Statea:  Dr  Ward  P  Allen;  Mr  Wil- 
liam O.  Bowdler.  advlaer. 

Uruguay    Ambaaaador  F*llx  Pollerl  Carrl6 

Secretariat  of  the  Committee:  Dr.  Roberto 
E  Qulriia;  Col.  Juan  01r6  Tapper,  military 
advlaer;  Col  Fernando  Izurleta  Molina.  mU- 
Itary  advlaer;  Mr.  Modeato  Lucero;  Mr  Ru- 
dolf o  Oarcla;  Mr   Orlando  Oarcla  Valverde 

I.     TH«     TKlttZUtXAt*     CHAaOES 

The  repreaenUtlve  of  Vene«uela.  Ambaa- 
sador Enrique  Tejera  Parla,  In  a  note  dated 
November  ».  19«3.  requested  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  the  Organisation  of  Amer- 
ican Statea  to  convoke  an  Immediate  and 
uagent  meeting  of  the  Organ  of  Consulta- 
tion under  the  terma  of  article  8  of  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Aaalstance. 
•to  conalder  measurea  that  ahould  be  taken 
to  deal  with  the  acta  of  intervention  and  ag- 
gre«lon  on  the  part  of  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment affecting  the  territorial  Integrity  and 
the  sovereignty  of  Vene«uela.  aa  well  aa  the 
operation  of  lU  democratic  Inatltutlona. 
(Appendix  1.)  ^  ,,     ,  ..  ^ 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  of  American  Statea  held  on  De- 
cember 3,  19«3.  the  representative  of  Vene- 
zuela stated  the  baaU  In  fact  and  law  In- 
voked by  his  government  In  favor  of  the  re- 
queat  for  convocation  of  the  Organ  of  Con- 
suiuuon.     He  referred.  In  particular,  to  the 
discovery  by  the  authorltlea  of  hla  country 
on    November    a.    19«8.    of    "abundant    war 
equipment  hidden  In  a  place  called  Macama 
on  the  seacoaat  of  Falc6n  State."  regarding 
which    the    Government    of    Veneauela    had 
ample    proof    of    Cuban    OTlgln    and    prove- 
nance     At  that  meeting,  the  Council  of  the 
Organization,   after   hearing  the  statemenU 
made   by  several   representatlvea,   adopted   a 
reaolutlon    (appendix    3)    presented    by    the 
repreaentaUve    of    Venezuela,    by    virtue    of 
which  It  reaolved : 

1  To  convoke  the  Organ  of  Consultation 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Aaalst- 
ance. to  meet  on  the  date  and  at  the  place 
to  be  fixed  In  due  time. 

3  To  conatltute  Itself  and  act  provision- 
ally aa  Organ  of  Consultation.  In  accordance 
with  article  12  of  the  aforementioned  treaty 
3  To  inform  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Natlona  of  the  text  of  thU  reeoluUon. 
Immediately  thereafter,  the  Council  of  the 
OrganlzaUon.  acUng  provlalonally  aa  Organ 
of  ConsultaUon.  held  a  meeting  and  approved 
a  draft  resolution,  with  a  alight  modifica- 
tion presented  by  the  representative  of 
Venezuela.  The  text  of  the  reaomUon 
adopted  la  as  follows : 

"The  Council  of  the  Organl«atlon  of  Amer- 
ican Statea.  acUng  provlalonally  as  Organ 
of  Consultation,  resolves: 

"1.  To  authorize  the  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  the  Organization  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  InveaUgate  and  report  on  the 
acts  denounced  by  Venezuela  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Council  held  thU  morning. 

"2.  To  request  the  American  governments 
and  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Organiza- 
tion to  cooperate  fully  In  facUltaUng  the 
work  of  the  committee,  which  will  begin  to 
function  immediately  after  It  U  appointed." 
Pursuant  to  the  above  reaolutlon.  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  deelgnated  the  fol- 
lowing countrlee  to  compose  the  committee : 
Argentina.  Colombl*.  Coata  Rica,  the  United 
States,  and  Urugxiay. 

n.   ACTivrrixa  or  the  coMnrrrxx 
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The  Conunittee  held  lU  first  meeting  on 
Wednesday.  December  4.  and  elected  as  Its 


chairman  the  repreaentatlve  of  Argentina. 
Ambaaaador  Rodolfo  A.  Weldmann  Other 
Committee  members  who  attended  that 
meeting  were  Ambaaaador  Alfredo  VAaquez 
Carrtzosa.  of  Colombia,  Ambaaaador  Oonzalo 
J  Paclo,  of  Coata  Rica,  and  Dr.  Ward  P  Al- 
len, of  the  United  SUtea.  The  repreaenU- 
tlve of  Uruguay  on  the  Council  of  the  Orga- 
nization. Dr  Emlllo  N  Orlbe,  aald  at  that 
meeting  that  his  government  would  appoint 
a  special  representative  to  the  committee, 
and  that  until  that  appointment  waa  made, 
he  would  continue  to  participate  In  the 
work  of  the  committee.  Mr.  P*IU  Pollerl 
Carrl6.  Uruguayan  Ambaaaador  to  Panama, 
waa  later  appointed  to  the  Conunittee. 

In  view  of  the  technical  aspects  involved 
In  the  inveatigatlon.  the  Committee  decided 
at  that  meeting  that  the  help  of  military 
experts  would  be  required.  It  therefore 
agreed  that,  notwlthatandlng  each  delega- 
tions  right  to  be  accompanied  by  a  military 
adviser,  the  General  Secretariat  would  nego- 
tiate for  the  servlcea  of  two  military  experU 
from  the  general  staff  of  the  Inter-Amertcan 
Defense  Board,  who  would  form  part  of  the 
secretariat  of  the  Conunittee 

On  December  5.  1963,  the  Committee  met 
again  in  Washington,  In  order  to  hear  the 
representative  of  Venezuela.  Ambassador 
Enrique  Tejera  Paris,  who  exoanded  upon 
the  StatemenU  made  to  the  Council  and  re- 
quested the  Conunittee  to  go  to  Venezuela 
to  conduct  the  Investigation  and  compile 
the  evidence  and  documenUtion  related  to 
the  acu  denounced  by  hla  government.  At 
both  that  meeting  and  at  the  one  held  on 
Dsoamber  7.  the  Committee  considered  quea- 
tlooa  rsgardlng  lU  mandate  and  lu  future 
work  program.  It  alao  decided  to  leave  for 
Venezuela  on  Sxmday.  December  8.  HWS. 

The  Committee  left  Washington.  DC  .  on 
the  day  fixed  and  arrived  at  the  International 
Airport  of  Malquetia.  Venezuela,  that  aame 
night  It  waa  met  by  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  Dr.  Marcos  FalwSn  Brlcefto;  the 
MlnlsUr  of  National  Defense.  Gen.  An- 
tonio Brlcefto  Unares;  the  Chief  of  Protocol; 
and  high  officials  of  the  Venezuelan  Foreign 
Ministry  Also  at  the  airport  was  Ambassa- 
dor F*llx  Pollerl  Carrl6.  who  had  come  di- 
rectly from  Panama  and  then  and  there 
Joined  the  Committee  as  RepresenUtlve  of 
Uruguay. 

On  that  trip,  the  following  persons  ac- 
companied the  Conunittee  members  as  ad- 
visers Mr  William  B.  Bowdler,  as  adviser  of 
the  VS.  delegation;  and  MaJ.  Gen  Oerardo 
Ayerbe,  Lt  Col.  Alvaro  Arlaa.  and  Lt.  Comdr 
Emlllo  Massera.  as  mUltary  advisers  of  the 
delegations  of  ColombU.  CosU  Rica,  and 
Argentina,  respectively. 

The  secretariat  of  the  Committee  was  made 
up  of  Dr.  Roberto  E  Qulnis,  staff  member  of 
the  Pan  American  Union;  CoU  Fernando 
IzurleU  Molina,  and  Juan  Olrd  Tapper,  of 
the  General  Staff  of  the  Inter -American  De- 
fense Board,  who  acted  as  military  advisers 
of  the  Committee;  and  Messrs  Modesto 
Lucero.  Rodolfo  T.  O.  Garcia,  and  Orlando 
Garcia  Valverde.  also  staff  members  of  the 
Pan  American  Union. 

The  Committee  remained  In  Venezuela  for  1 
week,  between  December  8  and  18.  19«3,  dxir- 
Ing  which  It  undertook  a  number  of  activi- 
ties in  connection  with  lU  mission:  to  In- 
vestigate the  chargea  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Venezuela,  consisting  of  "acU  of 
Intervention  and  aggression  on  the  part  of 
the  Cuban  Government,  affecting  the  terri- 
torial integrity  and  the  sovereignty  of  Vene- 
zuela, aa  well  as  the  operation  of  lU  demo- 
cratic institutions." 

On  Monday.  December  9.  the  Committee 
was  received  by  the  Prealdent  of  Venezuela. 
Mr.  RAmulo  BeUncourt.  who.  after  offering 
the  Committee  all  neceaaary  facilities  to  con- 
duct the  Investigation,  made  a  full  sUtement 
on  the  background  and  principal  political 
aspecU  of  the  acc\iaatlon  brought  by  his 
country  before  the  Council  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  SUUs.    A  section  of  chap- 


ter in  of  this  report  U  set  aside  for  Prealdent 
Betancourfs  sUtement. 

That  same   day.  the  Committee  went  to 
the  Officers  Training  School  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  Cooperation,  where  the  shipment 
of  arms  found  by  the  VenezueUn  authori- 
ties had  been  deposited      There,  the   Com- 
mittee inspected  the  war  materials  that  had 
been   discovered    and    heard    deulled    sUU- 
menU  by  Oen.  Antonio  Brlceflo.  Minister  of 
National  Defense,  and  by  Col    Jos*  S.  Tarre 
Murml    Deputy  Director  of  the  Supply  Serv- 
ice of' the  Armed  Forcea  of  VenezueU.     The 
latter    discussed    the    clrcumstancea    under 
which  the  arms  were  found,  their  number 
and    specific    characUrlstlca.    and    also    the 
evidence  obUlned  and  experlmenU  made  In 
an  effort  to  determine  their  origin.     During 
the  days  following,  a  careful   t«:hnlcal  ex- 
amination of  theae  arms  was  made  by  the 
Committees  military  advisers,  and  the  full 
Committee  Itself  also  had  an  opportunity  to 
wltneaa  chemical  experlmenU  dealgned  to  re- 
veal some  characterUtlcs  of  the  arms  that 
might  indlcau  their  origin      ChapUr  IH  of 
this  report  fully  explains  thU  aspect  of  the 
Investigation  conducted   bv  the   Committee. 
On  Tuesday.  December  10.  a  subcommittee 
composed    of    the    RepresenUtives    of    the 
United  SUUs  and  Uruguay,  accompanied  by 
the    military   advisers,   made   a  trip   to  the 
ParaguanA    Peninsula,    and    there    Inspected 
the  place  where  the  arms  were  found;  InUr- 
vlewed  the  civil  and  military  authorities  who 
had  a  part  in  the  deUlls  connected  with  the 
discovery    and   questioned  resldenU   of    the 
area,  who  laUr  made  sUtemenU  to  the  fuU 
Committee  In  Caracas 

On   the   morning   of   that   same  day.   the 
members    of    the    conunittee    who    had    re- 
mained in  Caracas  were  received  by  the  Mln- 
lsUr of  Foreign  Affairs.  Dr    Marcos  Falc6n 
Brlcefto.  who  was  accompanied  by  Ambassa- 
dor Enrique  Tejera  Parts.  represenUtive   of 
Venezuela  on  the  council  of  the     organiza- 
tion     AfUr  discussing  in  general  terms  the 
facU  that  had  led  up  to  Venezuela's  accusa- 
tion   the  Minuter   told  of  the  exUtence  of 
magnetophonlc   Upes,   which  disclosed   that 
there  had  been  radio  jwopaganda  from  Ha- 
bana    Cuba,  to  support  subversive  activities 
within  the  country.     He  then  gave  the  floor 
to  several  officials  of  vartous  administrative 
agencies,  who  specifically  discussed  subversive 
activities  of  all  kinds  that  were  being  con- 
ducted in  Venezuela  by  the  so-called  Fuerzas 
Armadaa    de    Uberacl6n    Naclonal     ( Armed 
Forces  of  National  Uberatlon).  the  relations 
maintained  bv  theae  groups  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba,  and  the  support  given  to  them 
by  that  government.     On  thU  occasion,  the 
committee  heard  sUtemenU  on  theae  matUrs 
by  Col    Oerm&n  Balda   Cantlsanl.  legal  ad- 
viser of  the  Ministry  of  National  Defense;  Col. 
Martin  Mirquez  Aftez.  chief  of  the  Informa- 
tion service  of  the  Armed  Forces;  Dr.  Manual 
Mantilla.   MlnlsUr  of  Internal    Affairs;    and 
Mr    Alglmlio  BracamonU.  Governor  of  the 
SUU  of  Lara,  where  some  guerrUla  groups  are 
operating      The   committee   also   questioned 
Mr   Juan  de  Dloe  Martn.  a  young  Venezuelan 
who  had  been  In  Cuba  for  several  months  re- 
ceiving  military   training,  especially    In   the 
handling   of   arms   and    In   guerrtlla   tactl«. 
He  furnished  Important  Information  regard- 
ing this  and  showed  some  documenU  to  sub- 
stantlaU  his  sUUment. 

That  afUrnoon.  the  committee  Inurvlewed 
Mr  Pablo  Herrera  Oamplna.  Oovwnor  of  the 
9taU  of  Portuguesa,  an  area  where  there  Is 
some  guerrtlla  activity,  and  Dr.  Carlos  Andr*a 
p*rez  former  MlnlsUr  of  Internal  Affairs  in 
President  BeUncourt's  government,  who  also 
gave  a  full  sUUment  on  various  aspecU  of 
subversive  activity  being  conducted  In  Vene- 
zuela by  the  Conamunlst  Party  and  the  revo- 
lutionary leftist  movement.  He  mentioned 
the  International  connections  of  these  groups, 
especially  with  Cuba;  the  trtps  taken  by 
their  members  to  Cuba  for  training  purposes; 
and  the  measures  and  tactics  used  In  their 
oommiinlca-tlons,    dissemination    of    propa- 


ganda, obUlnlng  of  funds  and  weapons, 
guerrilla  activities,  and  acU  of  sabotage  and 
Urrorlsm. 

Among  lU  vartous  activities  on  December 
11  and  12.  the  conunittee  met  with  the  Mlnr 
IsUr  of  National  Defense.  Oen.  Antonio  Brl- 
cefto Linares,  and  with  the  Governor  of  the 
SUU  of  Falc6n.  Mr.  Pablo  R.  Saber,  In  whose 
Jurisdiction  la  located  Punte  Macama  or  Ma- 
camba,  where,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
shipment  of  arms  that  la  the  object  of  the 
Venezuelan  charges  was  discovered.  Gover- 
nor Saher  discussed  the  clrcumsUnces  of  the 
discovery  In  detail,  as  well  as  the  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings in  connection  with  It.  He  also  dis- 
cussed the  activities  carried  on  In  that  State 
by  guerrilla  groups.  In  addition,  the  com- 
mittee received  testimony  from  Mr.  Lino 
Oerardo  Amaya,  a  fisherman  living  very  near 
the  exact  spot  where  the  arms  were  burled, 
and  who  discovered  them  and  reported  his 
finding  to  the  authorities.  The  committee 
also  questioned  Mr.  Benito  Trcxnplz,  Amaya's 
father,  and  Mr.  Esteban  Rodriguez,  all  of 
whom  furnished  ImporUnt  Infcvmation  and 
evidence  connected  with  the  Incident. 

On  Thursday,  December  12,  the  conunittee 
agreed  that  part  of  the  group  should  return 
to  Washington,  DC,  the  following  day  and 
that  the  remainder  should  stay  In  Caracas  to 
continue  certain  proceedings  In  connection 
with  the  technical  examination  of  the  arms 
and  the  obtaining  of  supplementary  Infor- 
mation and  documenUtion  regarding  the 
other  acU  denounced.  Therefore,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  represenU- 
tlves  of  Colombia  and  CoeU  Rica  returned 
to  Washington,  DC,  on  December  13,  where- 
as the  representatives  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  Uruguay  remained  In  Caracas,  along 
with  the  military  advisers  and  some  mem- 
bers of  the  secretariat. 

On  December  13  and  14,  the  last-mentioned 
representatives  conducted  a  number  of  activ- 
ities and  received  frc«n  the  Venezuelan  Gov- 
ernment several  files  of  documenU.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  previously  turned  over  to  the 
conunittee  In  connection  with  various  aspecU 
of  lU  Investigation.  These  documenU  were 
submitted  to  a  preliminary  examination  in 
Caracas  by  the  aforementioned  represenU- 
tlves.  who  then  requested  additional  Infor- 
mation and  documenU. 

The  represenUtlvee  of  the  United  StaUs 
and  Uruguay,  together  with  the  military  ad- 
visers and  the  secretariat  staff,  returned  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  December  16,  1963. 

ZZI.   XXAMINATION    OF  THE    ACTS    DENOUNCED   BT 
THE    GOVERNMENT    OP    VENEZUELA 

A.  Statement  of  President  Betancourt 
The  President  of  Venezuela,  Mr.  R6mulo 
Betancourt,  received  the  committee  at  Ml- 
rafiores  Palace  on  December  9,  1963,  and  at 
that  time  made  a  full  sUUment  on  the 
reasons  for  the  accusation  brought  by  his 
Government  before  the  CovmcU  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  SUUs  against  the 
Government  of  Cuba. 

In  this  staUment,  whose  full  Uxt  as  pre- 
sented to  each  conunittee  member,  duly  au- 
thenticated, accompanies  this  report  (app. 
4).  President  BeUncourt  particularly  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  Cuba's  InUrventlon 
in  the  InUrnal  affairs  of  Venezuela,  as  con- 
firmed by  the  discovery  of  a  shipment  of 
arms  In  the  Province  of  ParaguanA,  was  not 
an  Isolated  Incident,  but  rather  part  of  a 
process  that  had  been  evolving  for  some  time 
and  whose  Implications  were  not  only  hemi- 
spheric but  worldwide.  President  Betan- 
court poinUd  out  that  Venezuela's  difficul- 
ties with  the  present  Government  of  Cuba 
began  shortly  afUr  Dr.  Fidel  Castro's  rise 
to  power.  Almost  ImmediaUly.  Dr.  Fidel 
Castro  went  to  Caracas  to  take  part  In  a 
mass  demonstration  In  the  company  of 
someone  who  had  been  the  opponent  of  the 
President-elect  of  the  Republic.    The  Presi- 


dent of  Venezuela  then  spoke  fiirther  of  this 
Incident,  aa  follows: 

"I  attached  no  further  Importance  to  this 
fact,  but  I  was  disturbed  by  the  disparaging 
way  In  which  Dr.  Fidel  Castro  spoke  of  the 
armed  forces  of  Latin  America.  This  made 
me  decide  to  spend  a  few  more  days  In  the 
InUrtor  of  the  country  before  returning  to 
Caracas  to  meet  with  Castro,  at  his  request. 
I  arrived  In  Caracas,  be  visited  me  at  my 
hcHne,  and  we  had  an  InUrvlew  behind 
closed  glass,  not  behind  closed  doors,  because 
the  house  In  which  I  lived  had  a  hall  that 
was  enclosed  by  glass.  There,  then,  we 
talked,  all  the  while  besieged  by  the  photog- 
raphers' fiash  bulbs. 

"We  exchanged  a  few  words  and  Castro 
then  put  to  me  what  he  called  the  masUr 
plan  against  the  gringos.  This  consisted  In 
the  Government  of  Venezuela  lending  $300 
million  to  the  Government  of  Cuba.  I  re- 
plied that  this  was  Impossible,  that  at  the 
beginning  of  this  period  of  constitutional 
goverrunent,  our  treasury  was  In  a  bad  staU. 
lU  reserves  were  depleted,  and  the  public 
debt,  though  undeUrmlned.  was  estimated 
to  exceed  Bs4  billion.  I  told  Dr.  Castro  that 
because  of  Venezuela's  serious  financial  sit- 
uation, my  financial  advisers  and  I  were  con- 
sldertng  the  need  of  taking  advantage  of  a 
negotiation  already  advanced  by  the  provi- 
sional government  for  contracting  a  $200 
million  short-Urm  loan  in  the  United  SUtes. 
Dr.  Castro  then  told  me  that  there  was  a 
formula,  which  the  Cubans  had  also  studied. 
The  formula  was  that  with  the  petroleum 
royalty,  which  we  could  Uke  In  kind,  we 
should  open  a  $300  million  credit  for  the 
Cuban  Government  In  gasoline  and  refinable 
crude  petroleum.  The  answer  to  that  was 
not  very  difficult.  For  us  this  also  meant 
a  loan,  because,  as  I  told  Castro,  in  paying 
us  our  fees,  the  oil  companies  would  deduct 
that  part  of  the  royalty  that  we  had  received 
In  kind.  The  meeting  ended  on  tactful, 
cordial  Urms,  and  a  relationship  was  then 
begun  that  at  the  outset  did  not  Involve 
major  difficulties." 

In  his  sUUment,  however.  President  Be- 
Uncourt added  that  relations  between  Vene- 
zuela and  Cuba  steadily  deteriorated.  In 
October  1959,  "It  was  announced  that  Mr. 
Ernesto  Guevara  and  Mr.  Raul  Castro  were 
coming  to  Venezuela  •  •  •  to  speak  at  a 
public  meeting  In  the  plaza  of  El  Sllencio, 
which  Is  our  gathering  place  for  such  evenu." 
The  Chief  of  SUU  of  Venezuela  Ulephoned 
the  Foreign  MlnlsUr  of  Cuba,  Informing  him 
"that  the  situation  was  not  acceptable,  and 
that  If  Messrs.  Guevara  and  Castro  arrived 
at  the  Malquetia  Airport,  the  Venezuelan  au- 
thorities would  ImmediaUly  make  the  plane 
and  lU  occupanU  retiu-n  to  Havana,  without 
further  explanation."  In  spiU  of  this  warn- 
ing, "a  veritable  airline  brtdge  was  esUb- 
Ushed  between  Malquetia  and  Havana. 
Numerous  Individuals  came  and  went  con- 
tinually, especially  members  of  congress  rep- 
resenting the  Communist  Party  and  the  Rev- 
olutionary Leftist  Movement  of  Venezuela." 
President  BeUncourt  also  referred  to  the 
circumstances  that  aggravated  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  beginning  In  1969. 
such  as  the  position  taken  by  the  Cuban 
regime  when  the  atUmpt  was  made  against 
President  BeUncourt's  life  on  July  24,  1960; 
the  approval  given  by  Venezuela  to  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Seventh  Meeting  of  ConsulU- 
tlon,  held  in  San  Jos*.  Costa  Rica,  which  re- 
pudiated Slno-Sovlet  InUrference  In  the 
Americas  and  contained  provisions  allowing 
the  member  sUtes  of  the  Organization  of 
American  SUtes  to  request  the  cooperation 
of  other  sUtes  when  there  was  evidence  of 
Slno-Sovlet  Intervention  In  the  hemisphere; 
and  the  fact  that  the  Venezuelan  Govern- 
ment supported  the  InUr-Amerlcan  Commis- 
sion on  Human  RlghU  In  lU  request  to  the 
prefent  Government  of  Cuba  that  It  put  a 
stop  to  the  shootings  Uking  place  in  Havana 
and  other  regions  of  that  country. 


From  the  President's  analjrsls.  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  the  refusal  of  the  Venezuelan  Gov- 
ernment to  cooperau  In  the  plans  of  the 
Castro  regime  for  the  hemisphere  gave  rtse 
to  a  progressive  deUrloration  In  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  which  culminated 
with  Cuba's  support  of  elemenU  In  Vene- 
zuela that  were  seeking  to  overthrow  the 
constitutional  government  by  means  of  force 
and  violence.  Prealdent  BeUncourt  pointed 
out  that  the  vast  reserves  of  petroleum  and 
Iron  ore  in  his  country,  which  represent  a 
principal  soxirce  of  supply  for  the  free  world, 
constitute  one  of  the  reasons  why  Venezuela 
Is  a  prime  target  of  InUrnational  commu- 
nlEm. 

B.  Scope  of  the  accusation  made  by 
VeneMuela 

The  "acU  of  InUrventlon  and  aggression" 
of  which  Venezuela  accuses  the  present  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  should  be  studied  as  a 
whole.  Radio  and  wrltUn  propaganda,  the 
trips  of  Venezuelans  to  Cuba  to  receive  politi- 
cal Indoctrination  and  practical  Instruction 
In  saboUge,  guerrilla  techniques,  and  meth- 
ods of  subversion,  together  with  the  supply- 
ing of  funds  and  armamenU  In  appreciable 
quantities  to  accomplish  these  alms,  cannot 
be  considered  as  Isolated,  unconnected  acta; 
on  the  contrary,  they  reflect  a  well  calculated, 
thought-out  design  to  extend  communism 
In  the  hemisphere. 

The  scope  of  Venezuela's  accusation,  there- 
fore, requires  an  examination  of  the  follow- 
ing polnU: 

1.  The  offensive  of  InUrnational  commur 
nlsm  in  the  Amertcas. 

2.  The  policy  of  the  present  Government 
of  Cuba  to  encourage  and  support  subver- 
sion In  other  American  republics,  In  order  to 
esUbllsh  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  govemmenU. 

3.  The  priority  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  accords  to  supporting  armed 
insurrection  in  Venezuela,  for  the  purpose  of 
overthrowing  the  constitutional  government 
of  that  country. 

1.  The  Offensive  of  InUrnational 
Conununlsm  In  the  Americas 

In  the  case  currently  being  Investigated 
by  the  committee,  the  "acta  of  InUrvention 
and  aggression"  denoxmced  by  Venezuela 
comprise  an  aggregaU  of  acU  that  vlolaU  lU 
sovereignty  and  political  independence,  and 
that,  at  the  same  time,  transgress  the  most 
fundamenUl  principles  of  the  InUr-Amert- 
can  sysUm. 

Among  the  basic  postulaUs  of  this  sysUm, 
special  mention  should  be  made,  due  to  their 
relevance  to  this  Investigation,  of  the  per- 
sonality, sovereignty,  and  Independence  of 
sUUs;  the  prohibition  against  aggression  or 
the  use  of  force  In  InUrnational  relations; 
and  the  nonintervention  of  an  American 
sUU  In  the  Inumal  or  exUmal  affairs  of 
another  sUU.  When  all  these  principles 
are  violated  and  Ignored  in  a  manner  that 
is  certainly  not  casual  but  naanlfestly  sys- 
Umatlc.  we  are  faced  with  a  toUI  violation 
of  the  provlsioiis  for  protecting  the  person- 
ality of  the  sUU.  and  this  Is  equivalent  to 
political  aggression  (appendix  4). 

In  the  Inter-Amertcan  sysUm,  moreover, 
respect  for  the  personality  of  the  sUU,  non- 
aggression,  and  nonlnUrventlon  are  insepa- 
rable principles,  IntlmaUly  connected  with 
each  other.  Therefore,  an  aggressor  Is  one 
who  crosses  not  only  geographic  boxmdaries, 
but  Juridlclal  ones  as  well,  and  who,  falling 
to  respect  the  sovereignty  of  another  sUU. 
tries  to  vlolaU  It  by  taking  coercive  meas- 
ures to  abolish  the  free  exercise  of  lU  sov- 
ereign will.  Nevertheless,  these  acts  are  In 
line  with  InUrnational  conununlsm 's  policy 
of  penetration  in  the  hemisphere  and  are 
the  result  of  a  Unglble  and  evident  cause. 

On  vartous  occasions,  at  both  InUr-Ameri- 
can  Conferences  and  Meetings  of  Consulta- 
tion   of    MlnlsUrs   of    Foreign    Affairs,    the 
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Ameiicftn  republics  have  denounced  Interna- 
tional communUm'8  policy  of  aggrewlon, 
carried  out  through  satellite  sUtes,  and  have 
adopted  resolutions  to  strengthen  democratic 
government  In  the  henUsphere  against  the 
threat  of  totalitarian  Ideologies. 

The  Ninth  International  Conference  of 
American  SUtes,  In  1948.  declared: 

"That,  by  Its  antl-democratlc  nature  and 
Its  interventionist  tendency,  the  political  ac- 
tivity of  International  communism  or  any 
other  totalitarian  doctrine  Is  Incompatible 
with  the  concept  of  American  freedom,  which 
rests  upon  two  undeniable  postulates:  the 
dignity  of  man  as  an  Individual  and  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  nation  as  a  state." 

The  Fourth  MeeUng  of  ConsulUtlon  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  In  1961,  adopted 
two  resolutions  designed  to  seek  Inter-Amerl- 
can  cooperation  In  the  battle  against  the  sub- 
versive activities  of  International  commu- 
nism. 

The  Tenth  Inter-Amertcan  Conference.  In 
1964,  once  more  condemned  the  activities  of 
the  International  Communist  movement. 

The  same  was  done  at  the  Meetings  of  For- 
eign Ministers  held  at  Santiago,  Chile.  In 
1969:  at  San  JO06.  Costa  Rica,  In  1940;  and 
at  Punta  del  Bste,  Uruguay.  In  1962. 

With  the  acts  of  Intervention  and  aggres- 
sion denounced  by  Venezuela,  It  Is  now  evi- 
dent that  In  spite  of  the  measures  called  for 
In  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system,  the  danger  of 
the  spread  of  a  totalitarian  Ideology  In  the 
hemisphere.  Imposed  by  means  of  force  and 
violence.  Is  now  greater  than  ever  It  would, 
of  course,  be  up  to  the  Organ  of  Consulta- 
tion to  deduce  the  consequences  Implicit  In 
that  situation.  In  this  particular  case,  the 
committee  found  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba,  a  satellite  of  International 
communism,  has  been  carrying  out  a  policy 
of  aggression  that  accentuates  the  threat  to 
the  sovereignty  and  political  Independence  of 
the  American  republics  and  vitiates  their 
right  to  freely  elect  their  rulers.  In  line  with 
their  own  democratic  Institutions  and  their 
Individual  sovereign  will. 

The  methods  employed  by  the  present  Gov. 
emment  of  Cuba  In  Venezuela  have  consisted 
basically  of  support  for  movements  aimed  at 
the  violent  overthrow  of  the  Institutions  of 
that  Republic;  organization  of  an  Intense 
propaganda  campaign  to  promote  anarchy; 
training  Individuals  In  guerrilla  tactics  and 
subversion;  and  furnishing  money  and  arms 
for  the  accomplishment  of  these  purposes. 

2.  The  Policy  of  the  Present  Government  of 
Cuba  to  Encourage  and  Support  Subver- 
sion in  Order  to  Establish  Governments  of 
the  Marxist-Leninist  Type  in  Other  Ameri- 
can Republics 

Virtually  from  the  time  the  present  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  came  to  power.  In  1959, 
that  country  has  been  converted  Into  a  true 
base  for  the  promotion  of  subversion  In  other 
republics  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  purpose  of  extending  the  Communist 
revolution  to  the  remainder  of  the  hemi- 
sphere has  been  publicly  stated  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  present  Government  of  Cuba  and 
brought  out  also  In  connection  with  the  In- 
vasions or  attempted  Invasions  of  Panama 
and  Haiti  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1959. 
when  the  proselyting  activities  of  that  Gov- 
ernment had  scarcely  begun.  Although  the 
Government  of  Cuba  denied  Its  participation 
In  those  Incidents,  the  factfinding  Investi- 
gating committees  of  the  Council  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  SUtes,  acting  provi- 
sionally as  Organ  ConsulUtlon.  and  of  the 
Inur-Amerlcan  Peace  Committee  Identified 
those  Invasions  as  coming  from  Cuba  and 
esUblished  the  material  support  given  to 
those  who  carried  them  out,  and  this  was  the 
reason  for  applying  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  AsslsUnce. 

When  the  In Ur- American  Peace  Commit- 
tee, early  In  19«a.  undertook  a  detailed  study 
of  the  Cuban  problem.  It  found  sufflclent  evi- 
dence regarding  the  campaign  of  encourage- 


ment and  InsUgatlon  of  subversion  In  other 
American  countries  on  the  part  of  the  Cuban 
Government  so  that  It  was  able  to  make  the 
following  statement; 

"a.  There  exlsU  a  consUnt  and  systematic 
activity  of  radio  propaganda  through  the 
government  transmitters  of  Cuba,  aimed  at 
defaming  the  governments  of  the  other 
countries  of  the  hemisphere.  dlscredlUng 
represenUtlve  democratic  Institutions.  In- 
sulting the  executives  of  the  other  republics 
of  the  hemisphere,  fomenting  public  dis- 
orders, and  even  Inciting  violent  subversion 
of  legally  constituted  regimes.  The  govern- 
ment press  and  that  of  the  single  party  of 
the  Cuban  Government  also  consuntly  carry 
on  work  along  the  same  line. 

"b.  Many  governments  accuse  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  of  maintaining  constant  prop- 
aganda, by  means  of  pamphlets,  newspapers, 
and  other  publications,  that  goes  beyond  the 
recognized  practice  of  Informing  about  the 
political,  economic,  and  cultural  development 
of  a  country,  propaganda  that  has  the  pur- 
pose of  sUmulatlng  methods  and  practices 
of  a  subversive  character.  In  violation  of  the 
legal  sundards  of  the  representative  demo- 
cratic system.  In  this  connection  It  is  ap- 
prorlaU  to  note  that  In  many  countries  the 
authorities  have  seized  a  considerable 
amount  of  propaganda  that  the  respective 
govemmenU  have  called  subversive. 

•"c.  Various  governments  have  reported  to 
this  committee  that  the  repeated  and  numer- 
ous trips  to  Cuba  of  citizens  belonging  to 
Communist  or  extreme  leftist  political  groups 
have  been  for  the  purpose  of  Instructing  the 
said  citizens  In  typical  methods  of  subversive 
activity. 

"d.  In  some  countries  the  Intervention  and 
direct    participation    of    Cuban    diplomatic 
agenU  In  their  Internal  affairs  had  been  re- 
vealed, which  has  in  many  cases  caused  the 
declaration  of  those  agenU  as  personal  non 
graue  or  their  withdrawal  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba,  at  the  request,  on  some  oc- 
casions,  of   the   government   to   which    they 
were  accredited,  or  as  a  result.  In  other  cases 
of  the  pressure  of  public  opinion.     On  sev- 
eral   occasions   those   situations   have   moti- 
vated the  breaking  of  diplomatic  relations." 
The    conclusions    of    the    Inter-Amerlcan 
Peace  Committee  served  as  the  basis  for  Im- 
porUnt    decisions    adopted    at    the    Eighth 
Meeting  of  ConsulUtlon  of  Ministers  of  For- 
eign  Affairs  In  relation  to  the  Communist 
offensive  In  America  and  the  participation  of 
Cuba    In    this   offensive.     The    Ministers   of 
Foreign   Affairs  of   the   American   Republics 
verified,  as  expressed  In  Resolution  I.  "that 
In  subversive   offensive  of  Communist   gov- 
ernments, their  agenU  and  the  organizations 
which  they  control,  has  Increased  In  Inten- 
sity "     The  American  foreign  ministers  con- 
cluded   that,   among   the   ouUUndlng   facU 
in  this  Intensified  offensive  is  the  "existence 
of  a  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  government   in   Cuba 
which  Is  publicly  alined  with  the  doctrine 
and  foreign  policy  of  the  Communist  powers." 
Since  the  meeting  of  foreign  mlnUters  In 
PunU  del  Este.  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican  SUtes   has   kept  the  Communist  sub- 
versive threat  under  surveillance.    Thus  the 
Special    ConsulUUve   Committee   on    Secur- 
ity,   created    by    that    meeting    pointed    out 
the  following  in  Its  report  dated  February  8, 
1963,  presented  to  the  Council's  Special  Com- 
mittee To  Study   Resolutions  11.3  and  VIII 
of    the    EUghth   Meeting   of   OonsulUUon   of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs: 

"Since  the  Ume  of  lU  Initial  general  re- 
port, the  Committee  has  observed  that  the 
esUbllshment  of  a  beachhead  on  American 
territory,  achieved  by  the  Communist  of- 
fensive, "poses  a  threat  of  the  utmost  gravity 
to  the  security  of  the  hemisphere  "  The 
evenU  that  have  Uken  place  since  that  time, 
particularly  the  military  strengthening  of 
Cuba  by  the  Soviet  Union,  by  greatly  increas- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  Cuban  Government 
to  send  arms  Into  neighboring  countries  and 
to     Intensify     other     subversive     activities. 


render  the  threat  to  hemisphere  secxirlty 
much  more  serious,  a  threat  that  as- 
sumes an  urgent  character  with  respect  to 
the  security  of  the  countries  of  the  Carib- 
bean region.  This  has  become  evident, 
sometimes  in  a  dramatic  manner.  In  the 
recent  wave  of  terrorlam.  saboUge,  and  other 
subversive  activities  that  Castro  commu- 
nism has  unleased  In  some  of  the  Latin 
American  countries." 

For  lU  part,  the  Council  Committee  to 
which  reference  has  Just  been  made  report- 
ed the  following  to  that  body  on  June  4. 
1963.  In  relation  to  the  efforts  of  Cuba  to 
promote  subversion   In   the  hemisphere: 

"Immediately  after  tiie  October  crlsU, 
spokesmen  of  the  Cuban  Government  be- 
gan making  a  series  of  speeches  openly  ad- 
vocating armed  Insurrection  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica as  a  means  of  introducing  economic  and 
social  changes  based  on  the  Communist  sys- 
tem. Although  this  does  not  constitute  a 
position  that  Is  entirely  different  from  that 
hitherto  held  by  the  Castro  regime,  the 
frequency,  intensity,  and  origin  of  these 
provocations  are  such  that  they  lead  the 
Committee  to  conclude  that  the  Cuban  re- 
gime has  begun  a  new  poase  of  promoting 
and  encouraging  violent  subversion  In  other 
countries  of   the  hemisphere." 

The  same  Conunittee  directed  attention  to 
the  "two  facU  that  are  Intimately  related  to 
the  policy  enunciated  by  the  Cuban  lead- 
ers. One  of  these  is  the  Uctlc  of  bringing 
hundreds  of  persons  to  Cuba  from  all  the 
countries  of  the  hemisphere  In  order  to  In- 
doctrinate them  and  train  them  In  the 
techniques  of  subversion.  The  second  Is  the 
well-known  plan  of  sabotage,  terrorism,  and 
guerrilla  act.oo  that  has  been  unleashed  In 
certain  coimtrles.  particularly  In  Venezu- 
ela, and  the  Impetus  that  the  Cuban  Commu- 
nist leaders  have  given  to  this  movement." 
The  present  Investigating  committee,  for 
lU  part,  considers  that  since  the  Council 
Committee  presented  Its  report  the  Cuban 
campaign  to  promote  violent  action  else- 
where In  the  hemisphere  has  continued  with 
greater  Intensity  and  perseverance.  Among 
the  examples  that  might  be  cited,  the  Com- 
mittee considers  two  to  be  of  special  signifi- 
cance. The  first  seU  forth  the  objectives; 
the  other  the  strategy  and  tactics  for  putting 
that  objective  Into  practice.  In  fact.  Prime 
Minister  Fidel  Castro,  In  his  address  of  July 
26,   1963,  sUted: 

"What  has  happened  In  Cuba  has  noth- 
ing of  the  miracle  about  It.  and  what  has 
happened  In  Cuba  can  happen  exactly  the 
same  In  many  Latin  American  countries. 

"Everything  that  has  been  done  In  Cuba, 
and  even  better  and  more  than  what  has 
been  done  In  Cuba,  can  also  be  done  In 
many  other  Latin  American  countries. 

"However,  this  path  does  not  open  up  by 
itself;  that  path  must  be  opened;  that  path 
must  be  opened  by  flghtlnc  revolutionaries. 
"In  many  countries  of  Latin  America  pre- 
revolutlonary  conditions  are  Incomparably 
better  than  those  which  existed  In  our  coun- 
try." 

In  the  same  address,  Dr.  Castro  repeatedly 
stressed  the  Idea  of  the  "duty"  of  revolu- 
tionaries to  act.  In  one  paragraph  he  sUted : 
"The  duty  of  revolutionaries,  of  the  Latin 
American  revolutionaries.  Is  not  to  wait  for 
the  change  In  the  correlation  of  forces  to 
produce  the  miracle  of  social  revolution  In 
Latin  America.  What  they  have  to  do  Is  to 
take  complete  advantage  of  everything  favor- 
ing the  revolutionary  movement  by  this 
change  In  the  correlation  of  forces  and  make 
the  revolutions." 

The  preferred  method  for  "making  the 
revolution"  is  clearly  explained  In  the  article 
entitled  "Guerra  de  Guerrillas:  un  m*todo" 
(Guerrilla  Warfare:  a  method)  published 
In  the  September  1963  Issue  of  "Cuba  So- 
clalisU."  official  organ  of  the  Government  of 
Cuba.  ThU  article,  written  by  MaJ  Ernesto 
Guevara,  describes  the  strategy  and  Uctlcs 
of  guerrilla  warfare  as  the  vehicle  best  suited 


to   achieve   political   power   In    this    hemi- 
sphere. 

3.  Importance  of  Venezuela  In  the  Cuban 
Strategy  for  the  Hemisphere 

As  sUted  earlier,  President  BeUncourt 
stressed  In  his  sUtement  to  the  committee  on 
December  9,  1963,  that  the  petroleum  and 
Iron-ore  reserves  of  his  country  make  Vene- 
zuela one  of  the  major  sources  of  supply  for 
the  free  world,  and  that  this  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Venezuela  is  the  No.  1  objective 
of  international  communism  in  America. 

Previously  the  aforementioned  Council 
Committee,  in  the  same  report  of  June  4, 
1963,  had  sUted  the  following: 

"There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Castro  regime 
has  selected  Venezuela  as  Its  primary  objec- 
tive. This  was  Indicated  by  the  Communist 
spokesman  Bias  Roca  In  his  speech  on  Janu- 
ary 24,  1963,  commemorating  the  fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  fall  of  P^rez  Jimenez:  'When 
the  people  of  Venezuela  achieve  victory,  when 
they  gain  full  Independence  from  imperial- 
ism •  *  •  then  all  America  will  be  In- 
flamed, all  America  will  advance,  all  America 
will  be  freed  once  and  for  all  from  the 
ominous  yoke  of  Yankee  imperialism.  If 
their  struggle  Is  a  help  to  us  today,  their 
victory  will  be  an  even  greater  help.  Then 
we  shall  no  longer  be  a  solitary  Island  in 
the  Caribbean  confronting  the  Yankee  Im- 
perlallsU,  but  rather  we  shall  have  a  base  of 
support  on  the  mainland.'  " 

In  turn  MaJ.  Ernesto  Guevara,  in  a  sUte- 
ment to  the  press  In  Algeria  on  July  23,  1963. 
declared : 

"Cuba  must  assist  the  peoples  of  Latin 
America  •  •  •  in  their  struggle  for  libera- 
tion •  *  *  and  we  are  helping  them  with  all 
the  means  at  our  disposal. 

"At  this  moment  one  can  say  that  there 
are  two  countries  In  Latin  America  where 
the  revolutionary  fight  has  assumed  a 
strength  which  already  assures  lU  develop- 
ment toward  a  revolution  which  will  take 
over  power  and  which  will  bring  about  great 
changes  In  the  political  and  social  structiire 
of  these  countries:  they  are  Venezuela  and 
Guatemala." 

The  special  Interest  of  the  Castro  regime 
In  Venezuela  was  made  clear  almost  Im- 
mediately after  It  came  to  power.  The  sur- 
prise visit  made  by  the  Cuban  Prime  Minister 
to  Caracas  In  February  1959  clearly  reflected 
this  Interest.  Initially  this  Interest  was  in 
having  Venezuela  become  an  ally  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  aggressive  plans  of  the  Cuban 
regime  In  other  parte  of  the  hemisphere. 
This  was  made  clear  by  President  Betancourt 
at  one  place  In  his  sUtement.  Since  It  was 
not  possible  to  obUln  that  cooperation  and 
as  relations  between  the  two  countries 
worsened,  the  policy  of  Cuba  became  that  of 
making  Venezuela  the  main  objective  of  her 
hostility  and  of  her  subversive  efforts  In  the 
Western   Hemisphere. 

C.  Acta  of  intervention  and   aggression 
against  Venezuela 

These  acU  are  divided  Into  three  cate- 
gories: 

1.  Campaign    of    Propaganda.    Training    of 
Venezueleans.  and  Sending  of  Funds 

The  chief  manifesUtions  of  that  policy  of 
Cuba  against  Venezuela  have  consisted  of 
the  following : 

a.  A  hostile  and  systematic  campaign  of 
propaganda  against  the  Government  of 
Venezuela,  as  well  as  incitement  to  and  sup- 
port of  the  Communist  subversion  that  Is 
being  carried  out  In  that  country; 

b.  Training.  In  all  kinds  of  subversive  ac- 
tivities, of  numerous  Venezuelan  citizens, 
who  traveled  to  Cuba  for  that  purpose; 

c.  RemitUnce  of  funds  through  these 
travelers  and  other  channels,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  and  Increasing  subver- 
sive activities,  and 

d.  The  provision  of  arms  to  guerrilla  and 
terrorist  groups  operating  In  Venezuela,  as 


shown  by  the  shipment  of  arms  discovered 
on  November  1,  1963,  on  the  Paraguan^,  and 
the  plan  for  the  capture  of  the  city  of 
Caracas,  which  will  be  discussed  later. 

As  observed  previously,  and  as  the  fol- 
lowing will  show.  It  Is  a  question  of  a  group 
of  activities  undertaken  and  csirrled  out 
with  a  view  to  preparing  the  way  In  order 
to  faclllUte  the  success  of  Communist  plans 
with  regard  to  Venezuela,  and  this  has  been 
evidenced  In  the  acts  of  intervention  and 
aggression  recently  denounced  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  country. 

With  respect  to  the  hostile  and  systematic 
propaganda  carried  on  by  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment. President  Betancourt  referred  In  his 
sUtement  to  the  Insistent  and  continuing 
campaign  on  the  part  of  the  Cuban  press 
and  radio  against  the  Venezuelan  Govern- 
ment, stressing  that  In  respect  to  Cuba, 
where  a  single  party  exlsU.  and  radio,  press, 
and  television  are  controlled  by  the  govern- 
ment. It  was  logical  to  Impute  responsibility 
to  that  government  for  the  "aggressive  and 
violent  campaign  against  the  Venezuelan 
authorities  and  nation."  He  also  recalled 
that,  d\irlng  the  military  revolU  In  Puerto 
Cabello  and  Carupano,  Incitement  to  a  gen- 
eral rebellion  In  Venezuela  was  consUntly 
made  from  Cuba.  The  President  also  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that,  during  the  October 
crisis  In  1962.  when  the  InsUllatlon  of  of- 
fensive nuclear  weapons  was  discovered  In 
Cuba,  and  as  a  result  of  Venezuela's  par- 
ticipation in  the  action  recommended  by 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  Incite- 
ment from  Cuba  to  acU  of  terrorism  and 
saboUge  In  Venezuela  was  Intensified. 

By  way  of  Illustration,  among  the  many 
manifestations  of  propaganda  directed 
against  Venezuela  from  Cuba,  the  following 
should  be  mentioned:  (a)  the  programs 
transmitted  almost  dally  by  Radio  Havana, 
Intended  for  Venezuela,  praising  and  stimu- 
lating terrorist  and  guerrilla  activities  orga- 
nized by  the  so-called  "Armed  Forces  of 
National  Liberation";  (b)  the  Instructions 
heard  regularly  on  Radio  Havana,  and  the 
facilities  given  to  leaders  of  the  Venezuelan 
Communist  Party  (PCV)  and  the  revolu- 
tionary leftist  movement  (MIR)  living  In 
or  traveling  to  Cuba  to  address  the  Vene- 
zuelan people  over  the  aforementioned 
broadcasting  station,  Inciting  them  to  rebel- 
lion and  exhorting  them  to  support  their 
revolutionary  activities;  (c)  the  "Weeks 
of  Solidarity  with  the  Venezuelan  Revolu- 
tion" held  In  1962  and  1963,  during  which 
Venezuelan  leaders  of  the  PCV  and  the 
MIR.  as  well  as  high  Cuban  Government 
officials,  delivered  speeches  expressing  soli- 
darity with  and  support  for  the  "Venezuelan 
revolution,"  which  were  transmitted  by  radio 
and  published  In  Cuban  official  newspapers 
and  periodicals;  (d)  the  broadcasting  by 
Radio  Havana  of  bvilletlns,  harangues,  and 
exhorUtlons  to  the  Venezuelan  people,  by 
the  so-called  national  liberation  front  and 
armed   forces  of   national  liberation. 

In  regard  to  written  propaganda,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Venezuela  has  pwovlded  the  com- 
mittee with  abundant  documenUtlon  con- 
sisting of  books,  pamphlets,  magazines,  news- 
papers, and  other  publications  of  a  sub- 
versive nature  published  in  Cuba  that  were 
confiscated  from  persons  belonging  to  ter- 
rcwlst  groups,  guerrillas,  or  persons  arriving 
In  Venezuela  from  Cuba.  Included  among 
the  publications  that  were  attached  are 
works  by  Gen.  Alberto  Bayo  and  MaJ.  Ernesto 
Guevara  on  guerrilla  warfare,  both  of  which 
were  published  in  Cuba. 

The  Venezuelan  authc»-ltles  have  also 
placed  ample  information  at  the  disposal  of 
the  committee,  regarding  frequent  trips  to 
Cuba  by  leaders  and  members  of  the 
Venezuelan  Communist  Party  and  the  revo- 
lutionary leftist  movement  for  the  purpose 
of  [wrtlclpatlng  In  political  meetings  and 
gatherings  hostile  to  the  Venezuelan  Govern- 
ment, and  receiving  Instruction  and  training 


In  saboUge  Uctlcs,  guerrilla  warfare,  and 
other  subversive  activities.  These  tripe  also 
served,  according  to  Information  received 
from  the  Venezuelan  authorities,  for  carrying 
funds  Intended  for  maintaining  and  Increas- 
ing those  activities  In  Venezuela  ajid,  Uke- 
virise,  as  a  means  for  Uklng  subversive  liter- 
ature and  propaganda  published  In  Cuba  Into 
the  country,  as  was  verified  by  the  material 
confiscated  by  the  Venezuelan  authorities, 
referred  to  above. 

In  regard  to  the  foregoing,  the  declara- 
tions made  before  the  Venezuelan  authori- 
ties by  some  of  the  persons  who  traveled  to 
Cuba  are  of  particular  interest.  Among 
them,  mention  should  be  made,  of  that  of 
Juan  de  Dlos  Marin,  who  was  arrested  by  the 
authorities  upon  his  return  from  Cuba  by 
air,  and  who  declared  before  the  committee 
that  he  had  received  training  in  the  use  of 
arms  and  In  guerrilla  warfare,  and  that 
numerous  Latin  Americans  were  participat- 
ing in  that  training,  many  of  whcxn  were 
Venezuelan  mMnb«v  of  the  Venezuelan  Com- 
munist Party  and  the  Revolutionary  Leftist 
Movement. 

It  Is  also  pertinent  to  cite,  by  way  of  ex- 
ample, the  case  of  the  well-known  political 
leculer  Fabriclo  OJeada,  who  declared  before 
the  Venezuelan  authorities  that  he  had  made 
numerous  trips  to  Cuba,  and  fiartlclpated  In 
the  guerrilla  activities  that  are  carried  on  In 
the  sUte  of  Lara,  and  that  of  Luis  E.  8&nchez 
Madero.  who  also  traveled  to  Cuba  In  1962 
and  returned  surreptitiously  to  Caracas, 
where  he  was  recently  arrested  because  he 
was  found  to  have  documents  conUlnlng 
plans  for  the  occupation  of  the  city  oi 
Caracas  and  InFtructlons  on  the  use  of  arms 
similar  to  those  discovered  on  the  Paraguan4 
Peninsula  on  November  1,  1963. 

3.  Shipment  of  Arms  Pound  in  the  Para- 
guan&  Peninsula 

One  of  the  facte  specflcally  denounced  by 
the  Government  of  Venezuela  refers  to  the 
shipment  of  arms  discovered  on  November  1, 
1963,  by  a  fisherman.  Lino  Gerardo  Amaya. 
This  discovery  was  verified  by  the  Venezuelan 
authorities  In  the  early  morning  of  the  fol- 
lowing day  at  a  place  located  at  PunU 
Macama  or  Macamba.  on  the  north-north- 
west coast  of  the  Paraguan&  Peninsula. 
Falc6n  sUte,  Venezuela,  approximately  4 
kilometers  from  PunU  MacoUa.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Venezuelan  denouncement, 
these  arms  are  from  Cuba  and  were  unloaded 
surreptitiously  at  the  aforesaid  place,  where 
they  were  burled  in  order  to  be  utilized  later 
in  subversive  activities  Intended  to  over- 
throw the  Venezuelan  Government. 

The  Investigation  made  by  the  commit- 
tee regarding  this  aspect  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan denouncement  consisted  primarily  In 
the  following  activities:  (a)  ocular  Inspec- 
tion of  the  place  where  the  arms  were  found; 
(b)  deUlled  examination  of  the  arms,  car- 
ried out  with  advice  from  tlie  military  ex- 
perte  who  acc<Mnpanled  the  committee  (ap- 
pendix 6);  (c)  Interrogation  of  witnesses; 
(d)  examination  of  the  Information  and  evi- 
dence supplied  by  the  Government  of  Vene- 
zuela; (e)  obtaining  of  evidence  by  the  com- 
mittee Itself;  and  (f )  chemical  teste  made  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  characteris- 
tics indicative  of  the  origin  of  the  arms. 

As  a  result  of  this  investigation,  the  com- 
mittee has  been  able  to  verify  the  following 
facte: 

1.  The  quantities  and  specifications  of  the 
arms  found  are  as  follows:  81  Automatic 
rifles,  FJ*.  (F.AX.)  7.62  mm.  Cal.  NATO. 
(Fabrlque  Natlonale  d'Armes  de  Guerre — 
Belglque ) ;  996  clips  for  automatic  rifle  FIT. 
(F.AJL.);  20.000  cartridges.  7.62  mm.  Cal.. 
NATO,  ordinary  ball.  FJ».  1958  and  69;  81 
clip  carriers  for  automatic  rifle  FJf.  (FAX.) 
with  12-cllp  capacity  each;  81  rifle  slings 
for  automatic  rifle  FJ».  (FAX..);  28  bayonets 
for  FJV.  (FAX..)  automatic  rifle;  31  subma- 
chlneguns,  "UZI"  9  mm.  Cal.  LJ>.  (Fabrlque 
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NaUonale  dArme*  de  Ouerre— Belglque ) ;  89 
cUM  for  "UZI"  submBChlne^ns;    26  canvaa 
CUP  carrier*  Tor  "XTZl"  •ubmachlnegun*  with 
12-cUp  capacity  eacb;  1.144  carUldgw.  9  mm 
Cal    iIp.  F-N.  (19«0):  6  80  nun    Ma  mortars 
with    lega.    baae    pUt«.    and    sights      S«rtal 
numberTor  the  slghU  ar«  73177.  99385.  125774. 
4775«.  and  the  other*  are  unknown.     Of  the 
mortars  two  are  marked  M3  RKADCO   1943 
(USA);  one  U  marked  KV8  MTO  *  ENO 
CO    1945    (US-A.)    and   the   IdenUty   of  the 
other  haa  been  obliterated;  97  60  mm.  mortar 
shells      with     propulalve     and     Incremental 
chargis  and  fusea  packed  In  Individual  cases. 
6«  or  the  shells  are  marked  Lot  SRD  500-14: 
4  marked  Lot  SRD  500-10;  7  marked  Lot  SRD 
800-1   6  marked  Lot  MA  1-112;  21  marked  Lot 
MA  1-188    and  3  without  lot  number     ShelU 
marked  Lot  SRD  500-14  In  7  boxes  for  stor- 
age 3  marked  Sublot  7;  2.  sublet  6;  I.  sublot 
8     and   1    with  Identlflcation  obUterated;   4 
knapsacks  of  pasteboard  and  canvas  with  ca- 
oaclty    for    Ave   shells   each;    30   3A"   rocket 
launchers  (ba»Qk«s).  MSO.  of  which  10  are 
marked  8AJ>Jl-I-  and  10.  &JS:  one  of  the 
SJB  Uunchers  has  an  Italian  grip;  375  rock- 
eta  ibaMOkas)   8.5'     M38Aa  marked  167.  lx)t 
SZA-l-M;  43.  Lot  COP-4-802;  32.  Lot  COP- 
4-734;    28.  Lot.  COP-6- 15-12-21;    and   6.  Lot 
SZA-1-68'  9  67  mm.  recoUless  rifles.     M18A1 
aerial    number*    20786.    23817,    7816.    20771. 
31133    11044.  6085,  23064.  and  4148;   177  shells 
for  57  mm.  recoUless  rifle  marked  99.  HE  U>t 
LOP-13-64;  2   HE  Lot  LOP-lS-118;  1.  HE  Lot 
LOP- 16-18;    4«.    HEAT    Lot    LOP-2-80;     20 
HEAT  Lot  LOP-3-18;  8.  HEAT  Lot  LOP-a-ie 
and  1.  WP  SMOKE  57  Lot  OAP-2-18;  2  tripod 
carrier*  for  light  machlnegun  marked  Hlffl 
Mount  Tripod  CAL  30  1946  and   RIP  ALM2 
LVD  1942.  respectively;  86  canvas  suspension 
belU    700   .50"   Cal.  cartridges  Ua  seven    (7) 
metai  bases  each  with  belts  of  100  cartridges. 
500  1956  cartridges  and  200  1958  carUldges: 
as  demoUUon  blocks  M3    (C3  Composition) 
pff«|MLred  without  capa;  39  demoUUon  charges 
MS    (C3    Composition)     marked     Tnteratate 
Mlddletown.  O." 

2.  The  ff^»m  arms  were  found  burled  In  a 
trench  made  for  the  purpose,  approximately 
40  meter*  long  by  a  UtUe  more  than  1  meter 
wide  which  ran  paraUel  to  the  shore  at  a  dis- 
tance of  approximately  20  meter*  from  the 
waterUne.  They  were  all  packed  In  the 
same  type  of  wrapping  and  properly  condi- 
tioned for  Unmedlate  use. 

3  rrom  the  examination  made  o*  the  81 
PJ*  automatic  rifles  (FAX.)  7.62  mm.  Cal. 
NATO.  It  was  noted  that  work  had  been  per- 
formed on  them  intended  to  prevent  their 
Identification  and  hide  theU-  origin.  ThU 
work  consisted  In  (a)  perforation  of  the 
right  part  of  the  magazine  case,  on  which 
the  coat  of  arms  of  the  country  to  which 
the  weapon  belonged  was  stamped:  and  (b) 
ellmlnaUon  of  the  serUl  number*  that  were 
on  the  various  parts  of  the  weapons,  for 
which  purpoee.  on  the  left  back  part  of  the 
acUon  box  as  well  as  on  the  slide  and  the 
breech,  thoae  number*  were  ground  down, 
■oldered  over,  and  then  smoothed  with 
emery,  and  on  the  left  back  part  of  the  barrel 
and  of  the  trigger-guard  the  serial  niun- 
ber*  were  also  soldered  over. 

Despite  the  efforts  made  to  prevent  the 
Identification  of  these  rifles,  the  committee 
has  been  able  to  verify  that  they  were  manu- 
factiired  by  the  "Fabrlque  Natlonale  d'Armes 
da  Ouerre,  8ocl*t*  Anonyms,"  with  head- 
quarter* m  Her«tal-le«-U*ge.  Belgium,  for 
the  present  Government  of  Cuba  and  deliv- 
ered to  It  in  1969.  In  fact,  the  committee 
has  In  Its  power  documentary  evidence  that 
points  out  the  Identifying  characteristics  of 
the  P-Ai..  rifles  manufactured  for  Cuba,  dif- 
ferentiating them  from  others  of  the  same 
type  manufactured  for  other  countries. 
These  characteristics  were  verlfled  by  the 
committee  on  each  of  the  81  FAX.  rifles  that 
were  found  In  the  shipment  mentioned,  and 
tbuj  are  as  foUows: 
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a.  The  coat  of  arms  Is  located  on  the  b;ick 
part  of  the  right  face  of  the  action  box,  ex- 
actiy  at  the  place  where  tixe  perforation  re- 
ferred to  above  Is  found; 

b.  The  numbering  of  the  sctlon  box  and 
the  trigger-guard   appears  only  on   the  left 

Bide: 

c.  On  20.000  of  the  F-A.L.  rifles  manufac- 
tured for  Cuba,  the  mounting  bolt  for  the 
flash -concealer  Is  long; 

d.  The  bayonet  and  the  bottom  of  the  mag- 
azine are  not  numbered. 

In  the  same  documentary  evidence.  It  Is 
clearly  established  that  the  only  government 
to  which  the  aforementioned  "Fabrlque  Na- 
tlonale d'  Armes  de  Guerre"  has  supplied 
rifles  with  these  characteristics  Is  the  present 
Government  of  Cuba,  which  was  so  supplied 
In  1959. 

There  Is  presented  attached,  as  Appendix 
7.  a  copy  of  the  affidavit  and  reports  obtained 
from  the  "Fabrlque  Natlonale  d'Armes  de 
Ouerre."  Is  regard  to  these  rifles.  In  which 
there  are  photographs  lllustratmg  these 
character  Istlca. 

The  authenticity  of  these  documents  was 
verlfled  directly  by  the  committee. 

4.  From  the  examination  made  on  the  31 
"UZI"  submachine  guns,  9  mm  Cal.  LP. 
(FN  )  It  was  noted  that  wort  had  also  been 
done  on  them  Intended  to  prevent  their 
Identlflcation  and  hide  their  origin. 

ThU  work  consisted  In:  a.  effacing  with 
emery  the  left  lateral  face  of  the  action  box, 
for  the  purpoee  of  making  the  coat  of  arms 
of  the  country  to  which  these  submachine 
guns  belonged  disappear,  and  b.  eliminating, 
by  the  same  process,  the  aerial  numbers  that 
were  Inscribed  on  the  various  component 
parU  of  the  weapon  (barrel  cover,  action 
box.  firing  mechanism,  and  barrel). 

By  means  of  chemical  experiments  made 
on  several  of  these  submachine  guns.  It  was 
possible  to  reveal,  on  the  rubbed-off  left  lat- 
eral face  of  the  action  box.  the  coat  of  arms 
of  Cuba,  with  the  legend  "EJ*rclto  de  Cuba  " 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  said  coat  of  arms. 
According  to  the  Venezuelan  authorities, 
some  aerial  numbers  were  also  revealed  that 
correspond  to  those  of  the  weapons  sent  to 
Cuba  by  the  previously  mentioned  factory 
(see  a  photograph  of  these  submachine  guns 
and  of  the  result  of  one  of  these  experiments. 
In  Appendix  8). 

The  committee  has  likewise  been  able  to 
verify  that  the  said  submachine  guns  were 
acquired  from  the  "Fabrlque  Natlonale 
d'Armes  de  Ouerre.  Socl*t*  Anonyme"  of 
Her*tal-lez-U*ge.  Belgium,  by  the  present 
Government  of  Cuba. 

6  The  committee  has  verlfled  that  the  43 
3.8"  Cal.  rockets.  M38A3.  Lot  «»»-*— 803. 
and  the  99  67  mm  shells.  HE.  Lot  LOP  13-54. 
were  sent  to  the  Government  of  Cuba  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  part 
of  the  Military  Aid  Program.  In  the  year 
1967. 

6.  It  has  also  verlfled  that  67  mm  recoil- 
less  rifles  of  the  mark  and  model  Indicated 
In  the  list  contained  under  number  1.  3.6" 
rocket  launcher*.  M30,  of  U.S.  manufacture 
of  the  same  type  and  model  Indicated  In  the 
same  list,  and  60  mm  mortars,  of  the  same 
type  and  model  Indicated  In  the  same  lUt. 
were  sent  to  the  Government  of  Cuba  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  SUtes  during  the 
year*  1956  and  1957. 

7  It  has  also  verlfled  that  the  "Soclet* 
Apparechlatura  Produalone  Rappresentanse 
Implante"  (S-A.P.R.I.) .  with  headquarter*  In 
Rome,  was  authorised  In  1969  to  export  to 
Cuba  a  shipment  of  3.6  Inch  rocket  launch- 
ers. M30.  S.AJ».RJ..  that  U.  of  the  same  type 
Indicated  In  the  list  mentioned.  That  mate- 
riel was  sent  to  Cuba  In  December  of  1969. 

8.  The  Venezuelan  authorities  also  found, 
at  the  place  where  the  war  materiel  was  dU- 
covered,  an  aluminum  boat  16  feet  long  and 
an  outboard  motor  of  the  Johnson  brand, 
model  RD6-35D,  Serial  Number  0367809. 
mad*   by    the    "Outboard   Marine   Corp.   of 


Can.ida  Ltd.,"  of  Petersborough,  Canada. 
With  the  cooperation  of  that  company  and 
by  means  of  reports  received  from  official 
sources  of  the  Government  of  Canada,  the 
committee  has  been  able  to  verify  that  that 
motor  was  sent  by  an  exporting  company  of 
Montreal.  Canada,  to  Havana,  Cuba,  by  air, 
on  October  1,  1963,  consigned  to  the  National 
Institute  of  Agrarian  Reform,  Poultry  Divi- 
sion, exactly  1  month  before  It  was  found  on 
the  Peninsula  of  ParaguanA  along  with  the 
shipment  of  arms. 

9.  There  Is  no  evidence  that  would  make 
It  possible  to  establish  the  origin  of  the 
3.5"  Cal.  rockets  (except  Lot  COP-4-803)  or 
the  shelU  for  57  mm  recoUless  rifles  (except 
Lot  LOP-13-64) .  The  rest  of  the  Items  that 
appear  on  the  list  are  accessories  to  the  war 
materiel  that  has  been  mentioned  In  the 
previous  paragraphs  or  Implements  of  com- 
mon use. 

All  the  war  materiel  referred  to  In  the 
preceding  paragraphs  was  found  hidden  In 
the  same  place,  conditioned  and  packed  In  a 
uniform  manner,  and  prepared  for  Unme- 
dUte  use,  constituting  together  a  sUigle 
shipment  of  common  origin. 

3.  The  Caracas  Plan 
A  most  Important  fact,  which  the  com- 
mittee considers  to  be  related  to  the  ship- 
ment of  arms  already  mentioned.  Is  the  fol- 
lowing: On  November  4.  1963.  a  few  days 
after  the  discovery  of  the  said  shipment,  the 
Caracas  police  arrested,  at  his  apartment, 
the  Venesuelan  cltlaen.  Luis  Eduardo  SAn- 
chea  Madero,  previously  mentioned,  from 
whom  a  large  number  of  docvunents  were 
seized,  many  of  them  handwritten  by  him. 
and  as  to  which  afllrniatlve  results  were  ob- 
Ulned  from  handwriting  tests.  These  man- 
uscrlpU  consUted  In  deUlled  plans  for  the 
conduct  of  subversive  operations  and  sabo- 
tage In  the  city  of  Caracas;  sketches  and 
reproduction  of  maps  of  the  main  sectors  of 
the  city;  studies  of  certain  places  that  are 
key  obJecUves;  and  InsUuctlons  for  the  use 
of  various  weapons  and  explosives. 

The  committee  also  has  In  Its  possession 
documenu  that  prove  that  Mr.  S&nchee 
Madero  traveled  to  Cuba  In  1962.  and  re- 
turned surreptitiously  to  Caracas,  where  he 
lived  under  another  name,  using  a  falsified 
IdentlficaUon  card.  unUl  he  was  arrested. 
The  Venezuelan  authorities  Informed  the 
committee  that  they  have  In  their  possession 
documenu  that  prove  that  Mr.  S&nchea 
Madero  U  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  Venezuela. 

The  VenezueUin  military  authorities  made 
a  detailed  analysis  of  the  documenUtlon 
found  In  the  apartment  of  Mr.  SAnchez 
Madero.  which  revealed  the  elxstence  of  a 
plan  for  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Caracas 
by  the  so-caUed  "Armed  Forces  of  NaUonal 
UberaUon  "  That  plan  Included  attack  on 
the  military  centers  of  vital  Importance, 
such  as  the  Urdaneta  Barracks  and  the  mili- 
tary transportation  pools,  sabotage  of  other 
establishments  such  as  the  MlnUtry  of  De- 
fense and  the  telephone  exchanges,  as  well 
as  the  taking  of  the  Model  Prison  and  the 
Military  Hospital,  where  many  of  the  ar- 
rested persons  who  participated  In  various 
subversive  acUvlUes  are  being  held. 

Appendix  9  preeenU  a  map  of  the  city  of 
Caracas,  on  to  which  the  Venezuelan  au- 
thorities have  transferred  the  details  con- 
tained In  the  aforementioned  documenU- 
tlon. graphically  Ulustratlng  the  obJecUves. 
as  well  as  the  distribution  and  deployment 
of  the  forces  and  armamenU  that  would  be 
used  in  the  attack.  Also  Included  are  sU 
documenu  seized  from  Mr.  SAnchez  Madero. 
some  of  which  conUln  deUlls  that  were 
transferred  to  the  aforementioned  map. 

The  committee  considers  especUUy  signifi- 
cant that  the  pUn.  as  It  appears  Ua  the  docu- 
menUUon  seized  from  Mr  SAnchez  Madero. 
called  for  the  use  of  armament  that  coin- 
cides, with  respect  to  type  and  numerical 
proportions,  with  that  found  In  the  ship- 


ment mentioned  In  the  preceding  pages, 
and  finds  It  of  ImporUnce  that  the  said 
documenUtlon  Includes  Instructions  on  the 
use  of  the  same  type  of  weapons,  which, 
moreover,  have  not  previously  been  used  by 
the  guerrilla  fighters  operating  In  Vene- 
zuela. 

IV.  OPPOBTUNITT   OIVIN  TO  THE  GOVZXNICKNT  OF 
CUBA  TO   PaXSINT  HTS   DErXNBZ 

The  Investigating  Committee  deliberated 
on  the  proper  procedure  to  be  followed  to 
permit  the  Government  of  Cuba  to  present  lU 
defense.  Uklng  Into  account  the  decisions 
adopted  by  the  Eighth  Meeting  of  ConsulU- 
tlon  held  at  PunU  del  Este  In  1962.  In  the 
noU  transmitted  to  the  Government  of  Cuba 
by  the  Investigating  Committee  on  January 
34,  1964.  the  complete  text  of  which  Is  In- 
cluded in  appendix  10.  the  following  facU 
were  sUted : 

"4.  During  the  course  of  the  Investigations 
conducted  to  date,  both  In  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela  and  through  study  of  coploiis  In- 
formation, laboratory  tesU.  and  the  hearing 
of  witnesses,  all  related  to  the  facU  that  are 
under  Investigation,  convincing  evidence  has 
been  assembled  that  Involves  the  responsl- 
bUlty  of  the  Government  of  Cuba,  and  con- 
cerning which  the  committee  would  not  wish 
to  pass  Judgment,  when  It  draws  up  lU  con- 
clusions, without  having  previously  afforded 
that  government  the  opportunity  to  respond 
to  the  charges.  The  present  note  Is  for  that 
purpoee  and.  In  sending  It,  the  committee 
considers  It  necessary  to  emphasize  the  very 
special  nature  of  this  procedure  because  of 
the  measures  adopted  with  respect  to  the 
present  Government  of  Cuba  by  the  Eighth 
Meeting  of  ConsulUtlon  of  Ministers  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  held  at  PunU  del  Este,  Uruguay, 
In  January  1963. 

"5.  The  procedure  foUowed  In  cases  In 
which  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Recipro- 
cal AsslsUnce  has  been  applied  and  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system  Is 
based  have  esUbllshed  procedures  for  situa- 
tions affecting  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
hemisphere.  Nevertheless,  the  Eighth  Meet- 
ing of  ConsulUtlon  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs;  approved  the  foUowlng  In  resolution 
VI: 

"  'Whereas: 

"  "The  Inter-Amerlcan  system  Is  based 
on  consistent  adherence  by  lU  constituent 
sUtes  to  certain  objectives  and  principles  of 
solidarity,  set  forth  In  the  InstrumenU  that 
govern  It; 

"  'Among  these  objectives  and  principles 
are  those  of  resptect  for  the  freedom  of  man 
and  preservation  of  his  rlghU,  the  full  exer- 
cise of  represenUtlve  democracy,  noninter- 
vention of  one  sUte  In  the  Internal  or  ex- 
ternal affairs  of  another,  and  rejection  of 
alliances  and  agreemenU  that  may  lead  to 
Intervention  In  America  by  extracontlnental 
powers; 

"  'The  Seventh  Meeting  of  ConsulUtlon  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  held  In  San  Joe^, 
CoeU  Rica,  condemned  the  Intervention  or 
the  threat  of  intervention  of  extracontlnen- 
Ul  Communist  powers  In  the  hemisphere  and 
reiterated  the  obUgatlon  of  the  American 
sUtes  to  observe  faithfully  the  principles  of 
the  regional  organization; 

"  'The  present  Government  of  Cuba  has 
Identified  Itself  with  the  principles  of  Marx- 
ist-Leninist Ideology,  has  esUbllshed  a  po- 
litical, economic,  and  social  system  based  on 
that  doctrine,  and  accepU  mlUtary  assistance 
from  extracontlnenUl  Communist  power*. 
Including  even  the  threat  of  military  Inter- 
vention In  America  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union; 

"  'The  Report  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Peace 
Committee  to  the  Eighth  Meeting  of  Consul- 
Utlon of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  estab- 
lishes that: 

"  '  "The  present  connections  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  with  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc  of 
countries  are  evidently  Incompatible  with  the 


principles  and  standards  that  govern  the 
regional  s]rstem.  and  particularly  with  the 
collective  security  esUbllshed  by  the  Charter 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  and 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  Treaty  ol  Reciprocal  As- 
slsUnce"; 

"  "The  above-mentioned  Report  of  the  In- 
ter-Amerlcan Peace  Committee  also  sUtes 
that: 

It  Is  evident  that  the  ties  of  the  Cuban 

Government  with  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc  will 
prevent  the  said  Government  from  fulfilling 
the  obligations  stipulated  In  the  Charter  of 
the  Organization  and  the  Treaty  of  Recipro- 
cal AsslsUnce"; 

"  'Such  a  situation  In  an  American  state 
violates  the  obligations  Inherent  In  member- 
ship In  the  regional  system  and  Is  incom- 
patible with  that  system; 

"  'The  attitude  adopted  by  the  present 
Government  of  Cuba  and  Ite  accepUnce  of 
military  assistance  offered  by  extracontlnen- 
tal C<Mnmunl8t  powers  breaks  down  the  effec- 
tive defense  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system; 
and 

"  'No  member  sUte  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
sjrstem  can  claim  the  righto  and  privileges 
pertaining  thereto  If  It  denies  or  falls  to 
recognize  the  corresponding  obligations, 

"  "The  Eighth  Meeting  of  ConsulUtlon  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  serving  as  Organ 
of  ConsulUtlon  In  application  of  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance — 

"  'Declares: 

"'1.  That,  as  a  consequence  of  repeated 
acto,  the  present  Government  of  Cuba  has 
voIunUrlly  placed  Itself  outalde  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  system. 

"  '3.  That  this  situation  demands  unceas- 
ing vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  member 
sUtes  of  the  Organization  of  American 
SUtes.  which  shall  report  to  the  Council  any 
fact  or  situation  that  could  endanger  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  hemisphere. 

"  '3.  That  the  American  SUtes  have  a  col- 
lective Interest  In  strengthening  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  system  and  reuniting  It  on  the 
basis  of  re8i>ect  for  human  righto  and  the 
principles  and  objectives  relative  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  democracy  set  forth  In  the  Charter 
of  the  Organization;  and,  therefore 

"  'Resolves: 

"  '1.  That  adherence  by  any  member  of  the 
Organization  of  American  SUtes  to  Marxism- 
Leninism  Is  incompatible  with  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  system  and  the  aUgnment  of  such 
a  government  with  the  communist  bloc 
breaks  the  unity  and  solidarity  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

"  '2.  That  the  present  Government  of 
Cuba,  which  has  officially  Identified  itself  as 
a  Marxist-Leninist  government.  Is  Incom- 
patible with  the  principles  and  objectives  of 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  system. 

"  '3.  That  this  Incompatibility  excludes 
the  present  Government  of  Cuba  from  par- 
ticipation In  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system. 

"  '4.  That  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
of  American  SUtes  and  the  other  organs  and 
organizations  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  S3rstem 
adopt  without  delay  the  measures  necessary 
to  comply  with  this  resolution." 

"6.  In  the  present  case,  the  committee  has 
decided  to  offer  to  the  Government  of  Cuba, 
through  the  present  note,  an  opportunity  to 
submit  In  writing,  If  It  so  desires,  such  In- 
formation and  commento  as  It  may  consider 
necessary  In  order  to  determine  Ito  respon- 
sibility In  connection  with  the  following 
polnto." 

The  Government  of  Cuba  answered  the 
committee  by  cable  on  February  3,  1964, 
stating  that  "it  neither  recognizes,  admlto. 
nor  accepto  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  SUtes"  and,  without  re- 
ferring to  the  polnto  mentioned,  expressed 
Ito  Ideas  on  matters  that  were  outolde  the 
competence  of  the  committee  and  made 
sUtemento  that  were  Injxirlous  to  the  Orga- 
nization and  to   ito  members.     In  view  of 


this,  the  conunlttee  decided  unanimously  to 
ignore  the  receipt  of  this  communication, 
which  Is  Included  as  appendix  11  simply  for 
purposes  of  Information. 

V.    CONCLUSIONS 

A 

In  formulating  Ito  conclusions,  the  com- 
mittee considers  It  pertinent  to  make  some 
general  observations  on  the  policy  of  Inter- 
vention In  the  hemisphere  of  the  present 
Government  of  Cuba,  which  has  been  sub- 
sUntlated  in  the  Investigation  of  the  charges 
made  by  Venezuela: 

1.  The  present  Government  of  Cuba  since 
Ito  Institution  In  1959  has  carried  on.  sup- 
ported, and  directed  In  various  ways  a  policy 
of  Intervention  In  the  hemisphere  through 
propaganda  methods,  provision  of  funds, 
training  In  sabotage  and  guerrilla  operations, 
and  the  supply  of  arms  to  support  those 
movemento  that  seek  to  subvert  national  In- 
stitutions through  force  In  order  to  InstaU 
Communist  regimes. 

2.  This  support  of  subversion,  which  gen- 
erally Ukes  the  form  of  poUtlcal  aggression, 
has  had  positive  application  In  the  Republic 
of  Venezuela,  the  primary  objective  In  Cuba's 
policy  of  expansion  and  ideological  penetra- 
tion In  the  hemisphere.  The  vast  natural 
resources  of  Venezuela,  ito  strategic  Impor- 
Unce In  the  hemisphere,  and  ito  status  as 
a  democratic  country  were  factors  that  moti- 
vated the  present  Government  of  Cuba  to 
make  use  o*  the  subversive  action  of  organi- 
zations that  employ  force  and  violence  to 
overthrow  that  democratic  government. 

0 
The  Republic  of  Venezuela  has  been  the 
target  of  a  series  of  actions  sponsored  and 
directed  by  the  Govermnent  of  Cuba,  openly 
Intended  to  subvert  Venezuela  Institutions 
and  to  overthrow  the  democratic  Govern- 
ment of  Venezuela  through  terrorism,  sabo- 
tage, assault,  and  guerrilla  warfare. 

3.  A  characteristic  manlfesUtlon  of  this 
policy  of  aggression  has  been  the  systematic 
and  hostile  propaganda  campaign  carried  out 
through  information  organs  that  are  under 
the  control  of  the  Government  of  Cuba  and 
that  are  directed  against  Venezuelan  Insti- 
tutions, the  President  of  the  Republic,  and 
other  high  government  officials,  Inciting  the 
people  of  Venezuela  to  rebellion  and.  In  addi- 
tion, giving  direct  support  to  subversive 
movemento. 

3.  Other  manlfesUtlons  of  this  poUcy  of 
aggression  are  found  In  the  supply  of  funds 
and  the  indoctrination  and  training  In  Cuba 
of  numerous  Venezuelans  who  later  returned 
to  their  country  to  participate  In  subversive 
movemento. 

4.  An  Important  element  in  this  interven- 
tion In  Venezuela,  directed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba,  was  the  shipment  of  arms 
that  was  found  on  the  Peninsula  of  Para- 
guanA  In  the  SUte  of  Falc6n  on  November  1, 
1963,  close  to  the  date  of  the  general  elec- 
tions. The  shipment  was  made  up  of  arms 
originating  In  Cuba  that  were  surrepti- 
tiously landed  at  a  solitary  spot  on  the  coast, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  used  In  subversive 
op>eration8  to  overthrow  the  constitutional 
Government  of  Venezuela. 

With  respect  to  this  shipment,  the  foUow- 
lng facto  are  noteworthy: 

a.  The  perforations  and  obliterations  that 
were  made  on  the  various  weapons  In  places 
where  the  Cuban  coat  of  arms  and  other 
Identlficatloiu  marks  had  been  stamped.  In 
an  effort  to  hide  their  well-known  Cuban 
origin. 

b.  The  conditioning  and  packing  of  the 
arms  for  Immediate  use,  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  arms,  and  the  Instructions 
for  their  use,  which  were  found  In  the  hands 
of  Communist  groups  These  arms  were  to 
be  used  to  support  subversive  activities  and 
guerrUla  action  by  organizations  disciplined 
and  trained  for  such  purposes. 
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c.  Tbe  dtacoTery.  »t  th«  lame  Bpot  where 
the  •hlpment  of  anna  waa  found,  of  a  bo»t 
with  an  outboard  motor,  which  motor  wa« 
•ent  from  Montreal.  Canada,  to  Havana  by 
air  on  October  1.  19«3.  for  delivery  to  the 
NaUonal  Institute  of  AgrarUn  Reform  of 
Cuba,  an  official  inaUtuUon  of  that  country. 

5  The  policy  of  aggreeelon  on  the  part  of 
the  Oovernment  of  Cuba  waa  confirmed  by 
the  dUcovery  on  November  4.  1»«3.  by  Vene- 
BueUn  authorities,  of  a  plan  of  operations, 
the  "Caracae  Plan."  prepared  for  the  aub- 
verslve  action  of  the  BO-called  "Armed  Force* 
of  NaUonal  Uberatlon  '  Thl»  plan  antici- 
pated the  uae  of  arma  rtmllar  In  type  and 
numerical  proportion  to  the  shipment  of 
arms  menUoned  In  the  preceding  paragraph. 
The  obJecUve  of  the  plan  was  to  capture  the 
city  of  Caracas,  to  prevent  the  holding  of 
elections  on  December  1.  1963,  and  to  aelae 
control  of  the  country. 

6  ConsequenUy.  the  acts  of  intervention 
that  have  been  outlined,  and  In  particular 
the  shipment  of  arms,  constitute  a  policy  of 
aggression  on  the  part  of  the  preaent  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  against  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity the  political  sovereignty,  and  the 
stability  of  the  democratic  InsUtutions  of 
Venezuela. 

ROOOL^  A     WrTOMAKN. 

Ambassador,  Repretentativt  of  ArgmUna. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee 
tiLW^xoo   VAsQtna    CAaaizoaA. 
Ambassador.  Keprfsenfatire  of  Colombia 
OONSAtX)  J.  Facio. 
Ambassador.  Rejyresentative  of  Costia  Rica. 
Wakd  p.  Aixxic. 
Representative  of  the  United  States. 
F*Lix  POLLxai  Ca«»i6. 
Ambassador.  Representative  of  Uruguay. 
FnauAST  18.  10«4. 

ArrruDtx  1 

NOT«     FaOM     THI     RETMSSNTATtVl     0»     VBJ«- 
STJBLA    TO    TH«    CHAiaMAK    OF    TH«    COUNCIL 

or  THi  OacANiatATiON.  NovKnam  29.  19«3 

(No.  OSA  0091S) 

Rxpimjc   or   Vkndtixla.   Dd-kja- 

•noN    TO   TKB    CouKcn,    or   th» 

Obganization       or       Amkeicak 

Statu. 

Washington.  November  29, 1963. 

His  excellency  Dr.  Juan  BATmsTA  ds  Lavaix*. 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  Washington, 
DC. 
Mr  Chairman,  I  have  the  honor  to  ad- 
dress Tour  Excellency  for  the  purpose  of 
having  you  transmit  to  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  a  request 
that  the  organ  of  consultation  be  convoked 
immediately  and  on  an  urgent  basis,  in  ac- 
cordance with  article  6  of  the  Inter -American 
Treaty  or  Reciprocal  Assistance,  to  consider 
the  measures  that  should  be  taken  to  deal 
with  the  BCtt  of  intervention  and  aggression 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Cuba  that 
affect  the  territorial  integrity  and  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Venezuela,  as  well  as  the  opera- 
tion of  its  democratic  institutions. 

In  fulflUment  of  that  request,  I  shall 
appreciate  it  If  you  will  convoke  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
as  soon  as  possible. 

I  must  emphasize  the  gravity  of  the  facU 
that  have  led  my  government  to  present  its 
request,  and  likewise  its  absolute  conviction 
that  the  Government  of  Cuba  bears  full  re- 
sponsibility for  those  facts.  I  must  also  add 
that  Venezuela,  despite  the  fact  that  It  has 
resorted  to  the  procedures  set  forth  In  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  InstrumenU  In  force,  re- 
serves the  right  lawfully  to  defend  Its  In- 
tegrity and   independence 

Accept.  Sir,  the  assiu-ances  of  my  highest 
consideration. 

EinuQUS  TCJXBA   Pabis. 
AmbasMdor.  Representative  of  Venezuela. 


ArrsMona 
RooLtmoM  AoorrsD  bt  thb  CouNcn.  ottiib 
Omunbatiom  of  Ajcckican  &rAT«a,  Dbckm- 
bbbS,  1963 

Whereas : 

The  Council  has  taken  cognisance  of  the 
note  of  the  Ambassador.  RepresentaUve  of 
Venezuela,  by  means  of  which  hU  govern- 
ment requesU  that,  in  accordance  with 
article  6  of  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  AssUtance.  the  Organ  of  Con- 
sultation be  inunedlately  convoked  to  con- 
sider measures  that  must  be  takentodeal 
with  the  acts  of  Intervention  and  aggression 
on  the  part  of  the  Cuban  Oovernment  af- 
fecting the  territorial  integrity  and  sov- 
ereignty of  Venezuela,  as  well  as  the  opera- 
tion of  Its  democraUc  InstltuUons;   and 

The  Ambassador.  RepresentaUve  of  Vene- 
zuela has  furnished  inlormaUon  to  sub- 
stantiate hU  requesU. 

The  Council  of  the  OrganiaaUon  of  Ameri- 
can States — 

Resolves: 

I.  To  convoke  the  Organ  of  Consultation 
in  accordance  with  the  program  of  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  As- 
sistance, to  meet  on  the  date  and  at  tha 
place  to  be  axed  in  due  time. 

a.  To  consUtute  itself  and  act  provisional- 
ly as  Organ  of  ConsulUUon.  in  accordance 
with  article  la  of  the  aforementioned  treaty. 

3  To  inform  the  Secxirity  Council  of  the 
United  NaUons  of  the  text  of  thU  resolution. 


Statbmbmt  or  th«  Pbmpknt  or  V«k«»u«la 
TO  thb  Invbbticatino  CoMMTmai,  D»c«m- 
BXB  9.  I9«3 
Ambassadors  Members  of  the  Special  Com- 
mitUe  of  the  OAS,  MiUtary  Advisers  to 
the    Committee,    Ministers    of    Foreign 
Affairs    and    of    Defense    of    Venezuela. 
Rear  Admiral.  Chief  of  the  Joint  Gen- 
eral Staff  of  the  Armed  rorces  of  Vene- 
zuela: 
May  I  begin  by  welcoming  you  to  Vene- 
zuela and  by  promising  that  you  will  have  all 
the  cooperation  you  need  for  your  Investiga- 
tion.    The  Government  wUl  give  you  every 
facility    for    interrogaUng^    any    individual, 
whether  he  be  a  public  official  or  not.    There 
is  no  kind  of  measure  or  invesUgation  that 
yDU  are  not  free  to  carry  out.    We  are  clear- 
ly   aware    that   we    form    part  of   an    Inter- 
Amerlcan    organization    and    that    we    are 
bound  together  by  multUateral  pacU;  we  do 
not  entertain  a  feudal  concept  of  sovereignty. 
We  admit  that  that  sovereignty  U  limited,  a 
limitation  that  we  accepted  consciously  and 
responsibly    upon   Joining   the   Organization 
of  American  SUtes  and  the  United  NaUons. 
and  upon  signing   InternaUonal   agreemenU 
that  were  later  ratified  by  the  Congress  of 
the  Republic. 

I  shall  give  you.  in  general  terms,  a  state- 
ment regarding  our  relations  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba,  and  you  wlU  be  furnished 
with  evidence  to  document  and  substantiate 
that  statement. 

What  has  happened  recently — the  place- 
ment in  Venezuela  of  3  tons  of  arms 
of  war  (many  of  which  have  been  discovered 
to  bear  the  shield  of  the  armed  forces  of 
Cuba)  is  of  worldwide  as  well  as  American 
significance  and  can  be  analyzed  only  within 
the  context  of  a  longstanding  sUuaUon 
Our  difficulties  with  Cuba  began  immediately 
following  Dr.  Fidel  Castro's  rise  to  power.  I 
was  not  personally  acquainted  with  Dr.  Fidel 
Castro.  There  Is  a  story  going  that  I  met 
Fidel  Castro  in  1948.  during  the  Ninth  In- 
ternational Conference  of  American  States, 
in  BogoU  That  U  abwilutely  false.  I  did 
not  know  him  there,  nor  did  I  know  him  in 
Cuba,  where  I  lived  between  1950  and  1962 
At  that  time,  Dr  Fidel  Castro  had  no  pollUcal 
standing,  he  was  vaguely  known  as  a  leader 
of  one  of  the  various  university  terrorist 
groups.    Just  as  an  anecdote,  but  an  Inter- 


esUng  one.  I  want  to  mention  that  In  one  of 
R6mulo  GallegtM'  novels.  "Una  Brizma  de 
Paja  en  el  Vlento."  there  la  a  character  called 
Justo  Rlgores.  who  Is  the  leader  of  s  univer- 
sity terrorist  group  Rlgores  Is  modeled  after 
Dr  Fidel  Castro,  as  he  was  described  to  Mr. 
Oallegos  by  Dr.  Ratil  Roa.  since  Gallegos  did 
not  know  Fidel  Castro  in  Cuba  either. 

At  the  Ume  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Batista 
regime   on   January    1.    1959.   I    was   already 
President-elect,  and  while  I  was  fulfilling  a 
Bchedxiled  tour  through   the  Interior  of  the 
country,  meeting  with  the  armed  forces.  Dr. 
Fidel  Castro  came  to  Vene»uela.     I  was  sur- 
prised to   learn  that  a  mat*  demonstration 
was  to  take  place  In  Caracas  at  which  one  of 
the  candidates  whom  I  had  defeated  In  the 
recenUy  held  elections  was  to  speak,  along 
with  Dr.  Fidel  Castro.     ThU  candidate  was 
the  now  retired  Rear  Adm.  Wolfgang  Larraz- 
4bal.     It  was  undignified,  to  say  the  least, 
for  the  ruler  of  a  country  to  take  part  In  a 
mats  demonatraUon  in  the  company  of  some- 
one who  had  been  the  opponent  of  the  Presi- 
dent-elect of  the  Republic      I  attached  no 
further  ImporUnce   to  this  fact,  but  I  was 
disturbed  by  the  disparaging  way  In  which 
Dr    Fidel  Castro  spoke  of  the  armed   forces 
of  Latin  America.     ThU  made  me  decide  to 
spend  a  few  more  days  In  the  Interior  of  the 
country  before  returning  to  Caracas  to  meet 
with   Castro,    at   his   request.     I   arrived    In 
Caracas,  he  vUited  me  at  my  home,  and  we 
had   an    Interview   behind   closed   glass,   not 
behind   closed   doors,   because   the  hoiise   In 
which  I  lived  had  a  hall  that  was  enclosed  by 
glass.     There,  then,  we  talked,  all  the  whUe 
besieged   by   the   photographers'   flashbulbs. 
We  exchanged  a  few  words  and  Castro  then 
put  to  me  what  he  called  the  master  plan 
against  the  gringos      This  consUted  In  the 
Government  of  Venezuela  lending  $300  mil- 
lion to  the  Oovernment  of  Cuba.     I  replied 
that  this  was  impossible,  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  thU  period  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment.  our  treasury  was  in  a  bad  state.     Its 
reserves  were  depleted  and  the  public  debt, 
though  undetermined,  was  estimated  to  ex- 
ceed 4  billion  boUvares.     I  told  Dr.   Castro 
that  because  of  Venezuela's  serious  financial 
situation,  my  financial  advisers  and  I  were 
considering  the  need  of  taking  advantage  of 
a  negotiation  already  advanced  by  the  pro- 
visional government  for  contracting  a  $200 
million  short-term  loan  in  the  United  States. 
Dr.   Castro   then   told  me   that  there  was  a 
formula,  which  the  Cubans  had  also  studied. 
The  formula   was   that  with   the   f>etroleum 
royalty,   which   we   could   take    In   kind,    we 
should  open  a  $300-milllon  credit   for   the 
Cuban  Oovernment  in  gasoline  and  refinable 
crude   petroleum.     The  answer  to  that  was 
not  very  difficult     For  us  this  also  meant  a 
loan,   because,    as   I    told   Castro,   in   paying 
us  our  fees,  the  oil  companies  would  deduct 
that  part  of  the  royalty  that  we  had  received 
In  kind.    The  meeting  ended  on  tactful,  cor- 
dial term',  and  a  relationship  was  then  be- 
gun that  at  the  outeet  did  not  Involve  major 
difficulties. 

But  Just  prior  to  the  beginning  of  October 
of  that  year,  it  was  announced  that  Mr. 
Ernesto  Guevara  and  Mr.  Raul  Castro  were 
coming  to  Venezuela,  at  the  InvlUtion  of  the 
Venezuelan  Communist  Party,  to  speak  at  a 
public  meeting  In  the  plaza  of  El  SUenclo. 
which  U  our  gathering  place  for  such  evenU. 
This  was  even  before  the  Cuban  regime  had 
defined  ifelf  as  CommunUt.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  we  Informed  Messrs. 
Guevara  and  Castro  through  our  Embassy 
that  we  looked  upon  the  Internal  politics  of 
Venezuela  as  a  private  matter,  belonging  to 
the  Venezuelan  people,  the  newspapers  con- 
tinued publishing  announcementt  of  the 
coming  of  these  two  officials  of  the  Cuban 
Government  From  this  very  office,  on  a  day 
when  the  Council  of  Ministers  was  meeting. 
I  telephoned  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Cuba, 
informing  him  that  the  situation   was  not 
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acceptable,  and  that  if  Messrs.  Guevara  and 

Castro  arrived  at  the  Malquetia  Airport,  the 
Venezuelan  authorities  would  immediately 
make  the  plane  and  Its  occupants  return  to 
Havana,  without  further  explanation. 

In  the  meantime,  a  veritable  airline  bridge 
was  established  between  Malquetia  and 
Havana.  Numerous  IndlvlduaU  came  and 
went  continually,  especially  Members  of 
Congress  representing  the  CommunUt  Party 
and  the  revolutionary  leftist  movement  of 
Venezuela.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
during  the  period  of  the  dictatorship  In 
Venezuela,  there  was  for  a  long  time  an  un- 
spoken, secret  understanding  between  the 
security  police  and  the  CommunUts.  The 
elements  most  persecuted  were  democraUc 
and  liberal  ones.  Axtd  under  the  protection 
of  this  situation  the  CommunUts  took  posi- 
tions in  certain  nerve  centers  of  the  life  of 
the  country,  especially  In  education,  news- 
papers, radio,  and  televUlon.  So  that  when 
on  January  23,  1968,  the  dictatorship  was 
overthrown  by  Joint  action  of  the  armed 
forces  and  people  of  Venezuela,  the  radio, 
television,  and  press  were  practically  con- 
trolled by  the  CommunUts — not  as  oi>erators 
but  through  announcers,  through  staff  em- 
ployees in  the  case  of  televUlon  and  radio 
stations,  and  through  editorial  staff  members 
In  the  case  of  newspapers:  there  was  also 
wide  infiltration  into  education,  into  the 
teaching  profession  at  all  leveU  from  higher 
education  to  elementary  educaUon. 

Another  crUU  arose  with  Cuba  when  the 
attempt  against  my  life  was  made  on  July 
24.  1960,  durli^  which  the  head  of  the  Presi- 
dential military  staff  died  and  the  MinU^r 
of  Defense,  his  wife,  and  I  were  seriously 
wounded.  The  position  taken  by  the  Cuban 
regime  at  that  time  was  that  the  nego- 
tiations we  were  conducting  with  the  Orga- 
nization for  an  investigation  to  be  made 
similar  to  the  present  one  represented  a  ma- 
neuver of  the  State  E>epartment  to  place 
Cuba  in  the  defendant's  seat.  During  that 
time  there  were  some  Incidents  provoked  by 
CommunUt  groups,  and  In  one  of  them  a 
Cuban  died  who  had  been  living  for  many 
years  in  Venezuela  and  who  appeared  as  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Castrolte  groups.  At 
that  time  Mr  Guevara  gave  an  address  be- 
fore a  Congress  of  Latin  American  Students 
that  was  held  in  Havana  on  July  26.  in  which 
he  said: 

"We  cannot  say  here  that  President  Betan- 
court  U  the  one  who  U  responsible  for  the 
death  of  our  compatriot  and  of  our  colleague. 
President  Betancourt  U  merely  the  prisoner 
of  a  regime  that  U  said  to  be  democratic. 
We  can  only  say  here,  under  the  protection 
of  our  history  as  revolutlonUts.  that  the  day 
on  which  President  Betancourt.  elected  by 
hU  people,  feels  himself  so  imprisoned  that 
he  cannot  go  forward  and  decides  to  request 
the  aid  of  some  sister  people,  here  U  Cuba 
to  show  Venezuela  some  of  her  experiences 
In  the  field  of  revolutlcm." 

And  he  added: 

"The  Venezuelan  ruler  runs  the  risk  that 
hU  own  troojM  may  assassinate  him,  as  oc- 
curred recently  in  the  case  of  an  automobile 
loaded  with  dynamite.  The  President  of 
Venezuela  U  a  prisoner  these  days  of  hU  own 
security  force." 

The  Government  of  Venezuela  presented 
an  energetic  but  tactful  protest  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba. 

The  deterioraUon  in  relations  continued 
when  Venezuela,  at  the  seventh  meeting  of 
MlnUters  of  Foreign  Affairs,  held  in  San 
Jos^.  Costa  Rica,  supported  the  resolution 
rejecting  Sino-Sovlet  intervention  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  a  series  of  provisions  were  adopted 
whereby  the  member  states  might  request 
the  cooperation  of  the  other  states  whenever 
there  was  evidence  of  interference  by  the 
Sino-Sovlet  axis  In  any  country  of  the 
hemUphere.    As  all  of  you  know,  Cuba  was 


not  even  mentioned  there.  It  was  a  general 
declaration  that  did  no  more  than  ratify 
and  give  urgency  to  agreements  alrecidy 
reached  at  the  9th  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  of  1948,  and  the  10th 
Inter-Amerlcan  Conference,  held  at  Caracas 
in  1954. 

Meanwhile,  our  Embassy  in  Havana  was 
witness  to  political  refugees:  these  rose  to 
500  or  800.  Nearby  houses  were  rented;  our 
Embassy  was  under  permanent  harassment, 
as  were  other  Latin  American  embassies,  by 
the  so-called  militia:  and  press  and  radio 
carried  on  a  constant,  InsUtent,  and  stub- 
bom  campaign  against  the  Venezuelan  Gov- 
ernment. In  a  country  such  as  Cuba,  where 
there  is  a  single  party  and  a  control  of 
radio,  press,  and  television  by  the  Govern- 
ment, It  U  logical  to  place  the  responsibility 
for  that  aggressive  and  violent  campaign 
against  the  authorities  of  the  Venezuelan 
nation  on  the  Government  of  that  country. 

But  the  incident  that  resulted  In  aggra- 
vating the  progressive  deterioration  in  the 
relations  between  my  Government  and  that 
of  Cuba  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Venezuela  made  common  cause 
with  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  when 
it  addressed  the  Cuban  Government  asking 
for  a  cessation  of  the  mass  executions  by 
shooting  that  were  taking  place  in  Havana 
and  other  regions  of  that  country.  We 
were  responding  to  fundamentally  humane 
considerations.  The  firing  squad  and  the 
death  penalty  are  foreign  to  the  American 
tradiUon.  In  countries  where  capital  pun- 
Uhment  exists  by  law  for  those  convicted  of 
common  crimes,  it  U  applied  very  seldom. 
In  our  own  case  there  U  discussion  as  to 
whether  or  not  Bolivar  was  right — I  am  con- 
vinced that  he  was — In  having  Piar  shot. 
Our  political  life  has  been  quite  turbulent 
and  we  have  had  many  civil  wars,  but  the 
life  of  the  adversary  has  always  been  re- 
spected. Furthermore,  there  are  reasons 
based  upon  principle.  In  oxir  codified  public 
law,  as  are  the  OAS  treaties,  respect  tor 
hiunan  life  U  specifically  establUhed.  The 
reply  of  the  Government  of  Cuba  to  thU  plea 
for  clemency  was  to  say,  through  the  mouth 
of  Mr.  Roa: 

"The  revolutionary  governnaent  and  the 
people  of  Cuba  know  perfectly  well  that  it 
has  not  been  the  people  of  Venezuela  but 
the  U.S.  State  Department  and  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  that  have  dictated  the  gen- 
uflecting statements  of  the  government  of 
President  Betancoxirt." 

ThU  was  unacceptable  to  Venezuela, 
which  was  maintaining  relations  with  Cuba 
primarily  for  humanitarian  reasons,  bearing 
in  mind  the  large  number  of  persons  who 
were  enjoying  asylvim  in  our  Embsissy,  pro- 
tected by  oxir  flag.  Dr.  Urrutia  Ile6,  first 
ProvUlonal  President  of  Cuba,  was  among 
the  asylees  in  our  Embassy  and  it  was  feared 
that  hU  life  was  in  danger.  In  thU  situa- 
tion, the  Government  of  Mexico  generously 
agreed  to  take  the  asylees  from  our  Embassy 
and  we  thereupon  broke  diplomatic  relations 
with  Cuba. 

As  a  result,  thU  brought  about  the  pro- 
motion of  seditious  uprUlngs  by  ConununUt 
and  pro-FidelUta  groups  in  Caracas  and 
other  places.  But  the  events  of  major  im- 
portance took  place  later.  Movements  broke 
out  in  two  army  and  navy  bases.  Puerto  Ca- 
bello  and  Carupano.  These  bsises  had  a 
small  niunber  of  troops,  and  a  few  officers 
and  noncommissioned  officers  succeeded  in 
inciting  the  two  garrisons  to  rebellion. 
These  uprUings  were  immediately  quelled, 
one  lasting  24  hoiirs  and  the  other  48  hours, 
and  they  were  not  suppressed  more  quickly 
because  of  concern  for  the  safety  of  the 
civilian  population.  Air,  sea.  and  Isoid  forces 
converged  upon  the  two  places,  and  behind 
the  armed  forces  came  the  peasants  as  a  rear 


guard,  with  their  b&sculas  (platform  scales) , 
as  we  call  the  rather  primitive  shotguns  used 
by  the  country  people  of  Venezuela,  and 
their  machetes,  ready  to  pick  up  the  rifle 
dropped  by  a  dead  soldier.  On  both  occa- 
sions, they  were  Incited  from  Cuba — and 
thU  you  can  hear  on  tape  recordings — to 
spread  the  rebellion  In  Venezuela.  Moreover, 
the  fact  that  these  uprUlngs  occurred  at 
places  with  airports  leads  to  the  conclxislon 
that  if  they  had  been  successful  (thU  U  an 
assumption ) .  they  would  have  received  sup- 
port and  arms  from  Cuba.  On  both  occa- 
sions, leaders  of  the  CommunUt  Party  and 
of  the  leftUt  revolutionary  movement  were 
identified  as  participants  in  the  acts  of  In- 
subordlnaUon.  One  of  them,  a  Congress- 
man, was  captured  wearing  a  navy  xiniform 
and  he  U  being  tried  in  Jail.  Another,  be- 
longing to  the  leftUt  revolutionary  move- 
ment, who  had  l>een  an  acUve  element  in 
vUits  to  Cuba,  was  also  Identifled  as  a  par- 
ticipant in  thU  warlike  action.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  JiuUce  requested  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  to  remove  their  Immtmlty, 
but  owing  to  a  sui  generU  situation  that 
exUted  in  that  Chamber,  Immunity  wa« 
lifted  for  one  but  not  for  the  other. 

The  CommunUt  Party  and  the  leftist  rev- 
olutionary movement,  through  their  spokes- 
men, announced  boastlngly  to  Congress  that 
they  made  common  cause  with  these  acts  of 
rebellion.  ThU  led  to  the  measure  taken 
by  the  Government  to  disqualify  them,  and 
to  request  the  Supreme  Coxirt  of  Jiutice  to 
pass  upon  the  action.  I  wUh  to  say  in  pass- 
ing that  Judgment  was  passed,  and  that  It 
confirmed  the  decree  of  the  executive  power. 

Subsequently,  a  crUU  of  international 
□tiagnitude  took  place,  as  a  result  of  the  veri- 
fication that  medium-  and  intermediate- 
range  offensive  nuclear  arms  were  situated 
in  Cuba,  placed  there  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  U  well-known  that  on  that  occasion  all  of 
the  members  of  the  regional  Organization 
voted  for  a  resolution  authorizing  unilateral 
armed  action  In  order  to  have  these  arms, 
which  threatened  the  Integrity  and  sov- 
ereignty of  the  entire  continent,  returned  to 
Russia.  Venezuela  fvdfiUed  its  international 
commitments,  and  when  the  naval -air  block- 
ade of  Cuba  was  declared,  we  sent  a  modest 
contribution — since  Venezuela  U  not  a  high- 
ly armed  country — as  a  token  of  our  readi- 
ness to  comply  with  our  international  com- 
mitments. Two  cruisers  and  one  submarine 
were  dUpatched  to  the  South  Atlantic  zone. 
On  that  occasion,  Cuba  Inteiulfied  Its  call 
for  acts  of  terrorism  In  Venezuela,  and  they 
announced  with  considerable  satisfaction — 
I  understand  that  thU  was  tuned  in  and 
nxlght  appear  In  the  tape  recordings — many 
hours  in  advance,  that  one-sixth  of  the  Ven- 
ezuelan oil  production  was  paralyzed.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  thU  was  as  described  or 
whether  it  was  later,  but  In  any  case  an 
attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  the  oil  derricks 
in  a  Tia  Juana  oilfield,  and  had  it  not  been 
that  some  of  the  terrorUts'  bombs  exploded 
prematurely  while  others  did  not  give  the 
desired  results,  the  truth  U  that  they  would 
have  paral3rzed  a  considerable  portion  of  Ven- 
ezuela's oil  production. 

I  wUh  to  state  In  passing  that  what  I  have 
said  in  regard  to  my  personal  contact  with 
Dr.  Fidel  Castro,  which  was  rather  shocking 
for  him,  U  only  an  anecdote  In  relation  to 
the  essential  facts.  And  the  fact  U  that 
Venezuela  >m»«  been  chosen  as  the  No.  1 
objective  by  communism  for  the  reason  that, 
with  our  production  of  3V4  million  barreU 
of  oil  per  day,  we  are  the  principal  supplier 
of  the  primary  strategic  raw  material  tar  the 
Western  world.  In  times  of  peace  and  of  war. 
We  are  now  also  the  leading  supplier  of  Iron, 
but  thU  U  not  Important,  since  Iron  ore  de- 
pKMlts  are  widely  dUtrlbuted.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  you  are  aware,  deposits  of  oil  are 
dUtrlbuted  quite  erratically  in   the  world. 
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and  mlUUry  strateglaU  have  even  determined 
that  in  a  world  war  It  would  be  difficult  to 
defend  the  Middle  Eaat.  since  the  Ruaalana 
would  come  down  through  the  Caucasus  re- 
gion and  quickly  be  m  Iraq.  Iran,  and  Ku- 
wait, and  the  principal  oil-producing  areaa 
of  the  Middle  East.  Then  Venezuela  would 
become  the  main  source  of  reserve*  for  the 
Western  world. 

During  this  entire  time,  we  have  conUnued 
in  Venezuela  to  confront   terrorism  carried 
out    by    trained    persons.     Terrorism    Is   en- 
tirely foreign  to  Venezuelan  tradition.     Fur- 
thermore, for  the  very  reason  that  Venezuela 
only    Joined    contemporary    political    life    In 
1036  because  the  30  years  of  the  Oomez  dic- 
tatorship had  this  country  su. rounded  by  a 
Chinese  wall,  there  have  not  even  been  those 
small  groups  of  anarchlsU  here  that  nour- 
Uhed  In  the  early  days  of  the  social  move- 
ment of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  Mexico.     The 
use    of   bombs,    shooting    In    the    back,    and 
armed  assault  for  political  purposes  are  com- 
pletely foreign  to  Venezuelan  tradition.     We 
have  come  to  face  this  only  In  recent  times. 
And.  I  need  not  deny  that  to  be  with  a  police 
force  unprepared  to  face  thU  type  of  offen- 
sive is  fo  elgn  to  the  traditions  of  our  coun- 
try     This  has  not  only  happened  In  Vene- 
zuela.    You  will  recall  that  In  lOflO  there  were 
more  than  a  thousand  terrorist  assaults  In 
Prance,  that  they  destroyed  a  good  part  of  the 
facade  of  the  Quay  DOrsay  In  the  center  of 
Paris,  that  the  home  of  Andr*  Malraux.  one 
of  President  de  Oaulle's  ministers,  was   as- 
saulted, that  two  attempU  were  even  made 
on  the  life  of  President  de  OauUe  himself, 
and  It  Is  well  known  that  the  Suret*  Pran- 
^alse  Is  one  of  the  best  police  forces  In  the 
world.     We  have  been  Improving  our  police 
force,  we  have  better  inatrumenU  for  control 
and  the  major  defeat  that  has  been  experi- 
enced by  communism  and  terrorism  has  been 
the     almost     3     million     Venezuelans     who 
voted  peacefully  this  past  December   I   for 
the  candidates  of  their  choice  for  the  office 
of  President  of   the  Republic   and   for   the 
deUberatlve  bodies. 

This,  In  general  terms,  is  the  situation. 
All  of  this  win  be  documented  and  will  be 
supported  by  specific  references.  I  shall 
turn  over  to  you  a  stenographic  version 
signed  by  me  of  the  statement  I  have  made 
before  you  today. 

In  Venezuela  we  have  relied  upon  two  fac- 
tors that  have  been  of  positive  value  In  our 
hlstolcal  process.     These  factors  are  that  the 
Immense  majority   of  the  country  Is  antl- 
Ccanmimlat  and  that  our  armed  forces  are 
Institutionalized    and    professional,    with    a 
high  moral  code.     Perhaps  the  great  mistake 
of  the  groups  in  Havana  was  to  forget  that 
the  Venezuelan  situation  was  quite  different 
from    that   which   they   fought   against   and 
conquered  In  their  struggle      In  the  Sierra 
Maestra  a  kind  of  fixation  abscess  was  grow- 
ing, but  In  the  streets  all  the  Cuban  people 
of  all  social  classes  were  fighting  the  Batista 
regime:   and  the  several  armed  forces  were 
not  professional;   they  were  a  kind  of  con- 
stabulary, which  was  demoralized  and  cor- 
rupt.    The  situation  of  Venezuela  has  been 
different;  the  situation  of  Venezuela  Is  that 
of  a  country  where  there  Is  disagreement  and 
opposition,  and  thU  has  been  freely  expressed 
at  the  polls,  but  where  there  exists  a  general 
consensus    for    maintaining    constitutional 
order:  and  where  there  are  armed  forces  of 
high  moral  fiber,  who  are  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  country  has  confidence   In   them, 
who  are  devoted  to  the  task  of  self-Improve- 
ment and  professional  skill,  and  because  of 
this  their  penetration  by  Comjnunlst  groups 
has  been  very  small.  In  fact  minimal,  to  the 
extent  that  there  were  certain  officers  of  the 
extreme    right    who    were    with    the    armed 
forces  not  for  Ideological  reesons  but  because 
they  were  Individuals  with  a  desire  for  per- 
sonal gain,  and  who  had  already  been  con- 
spirators against  the  provisional  government 
as  they  w«re  later  against  my  govenmient. 


I  am  going  to  conclude  this  statement, 
which  I  have  deliberately  given  in  plain  lan- 
guage, without  oratorical  emphasis,  by  call- 
ing your  attention  to  a  fact  that  to  me  Is 
the  key : 

I  do  not  consider  It  a  miracle  that  rural 
guerrillas  have  been  unable  to  thrlre  In  Vene- 
zuela, and  that  acts  of  urban  terrorism  are 
carried  on   by  commando  groups  who  have 
not  the  support  but  the  repudiation  of  the 
entire  citizenry.     This  has  been  possible  in 
Venezuela  because  thU  Government  has  car- 
ried  out,   along   with    a   democratic    regime, 
a  policy  of  socUl  change.    Clcse  to  tlSO  mil- 
lion   have    been   spent    In    agrartan    reform; 
more  than  80,000  rural  families  settled  in  the 
country:    crops    are    bought    at    guaranteed 
minimum    prices    from    the    fanners;    more 
than  7.000  kilometers   of  access  roads   have 
been  constructed;  while  aid  to  education  has 
been  doubled.    But  this  Is  not  a  government 
miracle      It  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
some  foreign  exchange  revenue  and  a  finan- 
cial situation  that  Is  unequalled  in  any  other 
country  of  Latin  America.    We  have  had  the 
good  sense,  yes.  to  understand  that  we  could 
not  go  on  with  a  lavish  and  pharaonlc  policy 
of  huge  city  buildings  without  pursuing  a 
policy  of  social  change  and  economic  devel- 
opment.   But  I  ask  what  the  sltuaUon  would 
be  If  a  Communist  offensive  with  the  active 
cooperation  of  the  Ctovernment  of  Cuba,  as 
this    one    that    has    been    launched    against 
Venezuela,   were    to    be   carried   out  against 
some  of  the  other  countries  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica.    Here,   in   the  rural   areas,   the  farmers 
are  the  best  allies  of  the  National  Guard  and 
the   armed   forces  In  denouncing   the   guer- 
rillas,   because    those    farmers    that   do    not 
have   lands  already   have  their  children   in 
school;   what  they  harvest  they  sell  to  the 
agricultural  bank  at  a  profit  when  the  mar- 
ket does  not  buy  their  produce  for  the  price 
they  had  hoped;  they  have  a  policy  for  rural 
housing  which,  with  the  support  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress,  is  already  beginning  to 
show    results.      We    have    attained    what    Is 
called  the  "revolution  of  expectation."    Now. 
there  are  other  countries  of  Latin  America 
where  there  are  many  more  explosive  social 
problems  amassed   than  there  are  In  Vene- 
zuela, not  because  of  Inertia  on  the  part  of 
their   governments,   nor   through    lack   of   a 
desire  to  carry  out  a  policy  similar  to  ours, 
but  because  they  do  not  have  the  financial 
resources — they    do    not    produce    3    million 
barrels  of  petroleimi  per  day  as  we  do.    The 
situation    for    those    countries    will    be    ex- 
tremely dangerous  If  It  Is  verified,  as  we  are 
sincerely  convinced  it  will  be,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  arms  placed  here  originated  in  Cuba. 
This  is  all   that  I   wished   to  say  to  you. 
Thank  you  for  the  attention  you  have  given 
me. 

Palace  of  Mlrafiores.  December  12.  1963. 

ROICTTIX}  BrrANCOCST. 

Preaident  of  the  Republic. 


disturbing  public  order  In  the  interest  of  a 
foreign  power. 

The  International  Law  Commission  of  the 
United  Nations  Included  the  following  In  the 
Draft  Code  of  Offenses  Against  the  Peace 
and  Security  of  Mankind: 

5.  The  undertaking  or  encouragement  by 
the  authorities  of  a  sUte  of  activities  cal- 
culated to  foment  civil  strife  In  another 
state. 

6.  The  undertaking  or  encouragement  by 
the  authorities  of  a  state  of  terrcwist  ac- 
tivities in  another  state,  or  the  toleration  by 
the  authorlUes  of  a  state  of  organized  ac- 
tivities calculated  to  carry  out  terrorist  acts 
In  another  state. 

9.  The  intervention  by  the  authorities  of 
a  state  In  the  Internal  or  external  affairs  of 
another  state  by  means  of  coercive  meas- 
ures of  an  economic  or  political  character.  In 
order  to  force  lU  will  and  obtain  from  It 
advantage  of  any  kind. 

With  equal  firmness,  the  Soviet  Union 
proposed  the  following  at  the  United  Na- 
Uons  in  1953: 

(a)  To  promote  subversive  activities 
against  a  state  (acts  of  terrorism,  sabotage, 

(b)  To  promote  civil  war  in  another 
state: 

(c)  To  abet  insurrection  In  another  state 
or  political  changes  favorable  to  the  aggres- 
sor. 
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SoMX  DznNrnoNS  or  Pouticai.  Aogrxssion 

The  concept  of  political  aggression  has 
been  legally  defined  on  various  occasions. 

In  this  respect.  It  should  be  recalled  that 
at  the  San  Prandsco  Conference.  Bolivia 
proposed  the  following  definition: 

The  intervention  of  a  state  in  the  domes- 
tic or  foreign  policy  (rf  another  state. 

On  the  same  occasion,  the  Philippines 
proposed: 

Interference  in  the  Internal  affairs  of  an- 
other nation,  through  the  furnishing  of 
arms,  munitions,  funds,  and  other  cxjntrl- 
butlons  to  any  faction,  group,  or  armed  band, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  propa- 
ganda affecting  the  security  of  this  nation's 
institutions  In  Its  territory. 

At  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  on 
January  11,  1953,  Bolivia  Insisted  upon  the 
following : 

The  undertaking  on  the  part  of  a  state  to 
openly  or  clandestinely  Incite  the  people  of 
another  state  to  rebellion,  with  a  view  to 


Pinal    Rxpost    or   tkz   Oboup   or   MnJTAaT 

AdVISXXS  or  THX  iNVXSTWATINa  CoMnrmi 

or  TKZ  Coxmcn,  or  thz  OaoANizATiow  Acr- 
mo  Pbovmionaixt  as  OmoAw  or  consulta- 
tion— RxaoLtrnoN   Adoptxo  on   DxciUBxa 
3,  1963 
I.  nrvisTiOA-noN  to  xstablibh  thi  oMom  or 

THX    MATZallL    rOUND    IN    PTJNTA    MACAMA   OS 
MACAMBA 

A.  Inventory 
The  materiel  found  In  Punta  Macam*  or 
Macamba  consisted  erf:  81  automatic  rifles, 
P N  (PAL.) ,  7.83  mm.  Cal  NATO.  (Pabrique 
Natlonale  d'Armes  de  Guerre-Belgique). 
096  clips  for  automatic  rifle  P.N.  (P.AX.), 
20,000  cartridges.  7.83  mm.  caliber  NATO, 
ordinary  ball,  PN.  1958  and  1959.  81  clip 
carriers  for  automatic  rifle  P.N.  (PAX.)  with 
13-clip  capacity  each.  81  rifle  slings  for 
automatic  rifle  PJI.  (P.AX.).  38  bayoneU 
for  PJ*.  (F.AX.)  automatic  rifle.  31  sub- 
machine guns.  "UZT'  9  mm.  caliber  LP. 
(Pabrique  NaUonale  d'Armes  de  Guerre- 
Belgique)  89  clips  for  "UZI"  submachine 
guns.  25  canvas  clip  carriers  for  "UZI"  sub- 
machine guns  with  12-cllp  capacity  each. 
1.144  cartridges  9  mm.  caliber,  LP.  PJ*. 
(1960). 

Five  80  mm.  M2  mortars  with  legs,  base 
plates,  and  sights,  serial  numbers  of  the 
slghU  are  47756,  73177,  99285,  and  135774,  the 
others  are  unknown.  Of  the  mortars  two 
are  marked  M2  READCO  1943  (USA);  one  Is 
marked  KVS  MPG  &  ENG.  CO.  1945  (USA) 
and  the  identity  of  the  other  has  been  obliter- 
ated; 97  60-mm.  shells,  with  propulsive  and 
incremental  charges  and  fuses  packed  In  In- 
dividual cases;  56  of  the  shells  are  marked  lot 
SRD  500-14;  4  marked  lot  SRD  600-10;  7 
marked  lot  SRD  500-1;  6  marked  lot  MA 
1-113;  31  marked  lot  MA-1-188,  and  3  are 
SAD  500-14  In  7  boxes  for  storage.  3  marked 
sublot  1;  3.  sublet  6:  1.  sublot  8:  and  1.  with 
Identlflcatlon  obliterated;  4  knapsacks  of 
pasteboard  and  canvas  with  capacity  for  6 
shells  each.  30  3.5-lnch  rocket  launchers 
(bazookas).  M20.  of  which  10  are  marked 
8-APJlJ.  and  3JS.  One  of  the  SJS 
launchers  has  an  Italian  jirrlp:  275  rockets 
(bazookas)  3.5-lnch  M38A2  marked  187. 
lot  SZA-1-44;  42.  lot  COP-4-802:  32.  lot 
COP-4-724;  28.  lot.  COP-5- 15- 12-21;  and  8, 
lot  SZA-l-«8;  9  57-mm.  recolUess  rifles, 
M18A1.  Serial  numbers  20765.  22917.  7815, 
20771,  21133,  11044,  8086.  23054,  and  4148; 
177  shells  for  57-mm.  recollless  rifle  marked 
99,  HE  lot  LOP-13-54;  2  HE  lot  LOP-13-118: 


1,  HE  lot  LOP-16-18:  46.  HEAT  lot  LOP-2- 
80;  20.  HEAT  lot  LOP-2-18;  8  HEAT  lot  LOP 
2-16  and  1.  WP  Smoke  57  lot  OAP-2-18:  2 
tripod  carriers  for  light  machine  gun  marked 
HMR  mount  tripod  CAL.  30  1946  and  RIP 
ALMS  LVD  1942.  respectively;  86  canvas  sus- 
pension belts;  7(K)  0.50  inch  cal.  cartridges 
in  seven  metal  boxes  each  with  belts  of  100 
cartridges:  5(X)  1956  cartridges  and  200  1958 
cartridges;  28  demolition  blocks  M3  (C3  com- 
position) prepared  without  caps;  39  demoli- 
tion charges  M3  (C3  composition)  marked 
Interstate  Mlddletown,  O.;  1  16-foot  alumi- 
num iKjat.  Aluma  Craft  Boat  Co..  Mln- 
nea[x>lls,  Minn.,  model  P;  1  40  horsepower 
outboard  motor,  model  RDS-25D,  serial  No. 
C  367809.  with  gasoline  tank  of  6  U.S.  gallons 
capacity,  Johnson,  Peterborough,  Canada. 

B.  Armament  seized   in  antiguerrilla 
operations 

The  group  of  Military  Advisers  inspected 
various  arms  seized  by  the  Venezuelan  au- 
thorities in  operations  against  guerrillas. 
These  arms  represent  different  kinds  of  ma- 
teriel of  the  kind  normally  used  by  irregtilar 
military  forces  and  were  in  no  way  similar 
to  those  found  at  Punta  Macama  or  Ma- 
camba. 

C.  Analysis  of  the  materiel 

1.  Automatic  rifles,  PJ*.  (F.Ai.)  7.62  mm. 
Caliber  NATO  (PabriqUe  Natlonale  d'Armes 
de  Guerre.   Belglque). 

Por  the  purpose  of  avoiding  Identlflcatlon 
of  their  origin,  the  right  side  of  the  magazine 
case  had  been  perforated  at  the  spot  where 
prestimably  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  coun- 
try of  origin  was  stamped,  while  the  serial 
numbers  on  the  various  parts  were  obliter- 
ated. 

The  committee  has  evidence  that  the  only 
country  to  which  arms  possessing  the  char- 
acteristics similar  to  those  found  Is  Cuba. 
(Affidavit  of  the  Pabrique  Natlonale  d'Armes 
de  Guerre,  Belglque,  In  the  possession  of  the 
committee.) 

2.  Submachine  guns,  "UZI"  9  mm.  cali- 
ber L.P.  (Pabrique  Natlonale  d'Armes  de 
Guerre,  Belglque). 

Por  purposes  of  avoiding  the  Identification 
of  their  origin  the  serial  numbers  had  been 
removed  from  the  different  pieces  of  the 
weapon,  and  the  area  where  presumably  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  country  of  origin  had 
been  stamped  was  erased. 

Laboratory  experiments  carried  out, 
some  of  them  in  the  presence  of  the  com- 
mittee, made  it  possible  to  show  on  several 
of  these  weapons  the  coat  of  arms  of  Cuba, 
the  legend  EJerclto  de  Cuba  (Cuban  Army), 
and   the  corresponding  serial   nimibers. 

3.  60  mm.  mortars,  with  their  mounts  and 
base  plates. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  Identlflcatlon  of 
the  origin,  the  serial  numbers  on  the  dif- 
ferent pieces  of  the  weapon  had  been  erased. 

The  committee  has  evidence  that  a  ship- 
ment of  arms  of  this  type  and  model  was 
sent  by  the  United  States  to  cniba  In  1967. 
(Documents  in  the  possession  of  the  com- 
mittee.) 

4.  Rocket  laimchers  (bazookas),  3.5  inch 
caliber,  M20  (SAPRI.  Italy) . 

In  order  to  prevent  Identification  of  the 
origin,  the  serial  numbers  on  the  different 
pieces  of  the  weapon  had  been  erased. 

The  committee  has  evidence  that  a  ship- 
ment of  weapons  of  this  tjrpe  and  mark  was 
sent  by  Italy  to  Cuba  In  December  1959. 
(Document  in  the  possession  of  the  com- 
mittee.) 

5.  Rocket  launchers  (bazookas),  3.8  inch 
caliber,  M20  (SJS.  USA.) . 

In  order  to  prevent  identification  of  their 
origin,  the  serial  numbers  on  the  different 
parts  of  the  weapons  had  been  erased. 

The  committee  has  evidence  that  weapons 
of  this  type  and  model  were  sent  by  the 
United  States  to  Cuba  In  1956  and  1957  as 
part  of  the  military  aid  program.  (Docu- 
ments in  the  possession  of  the  committee.) 


6.  Rockets  (bazookas),  3.5  Inch  M28A2,  lot 
COP-4-«)2. 

The  committee  has  evidence  that  this  lot 
of  rockets  was  shipped  by  the  United  States 
to  Cuba  In  1957  as  part  of  the  military  aid 
program.  (Documents  in  possession  of  the 
committee ) . 

7.  57-mm  recollless  rifles,  M18. 

The  committee  has  evidence  that  weapons 
of  this  mark  and  model  were  sent  by  the 
United  States  to  Cuba  In  1957.  (Documents 
In  possession  of  the  committee). 

8.  Shells  for  57-mm.  recollless  rifle,  lot 
LOP-13-54. 

The  committee  has  evidence  that  this  lot 
of  shells  was  sent  by  the  United  States  to 
Cuba  In  1957  as  part  of  the  military  aid  pro- 
gram. (Documents  In  possession  of  the  com- 
mittee.) 

9.  Forty  horsepower  outboard  motor, 
Johnson,  model  RDS-25D,  Serial  No.  C 
367809. 

The  committee  has  sufficient  evidence  to 
support  the  statement  that  this  motor  was 
sent  by  a  Montreal  exporting  firm  to  Ha- 
vana on  October  1.  1963.  consigned  to  the 
"Instltuto  Nacional  de  Reforma  Agraria,  Sec- 
cl6n  Avicola"  (Poultry  Division,  National  In- 
stitute of  Agrarian  Reform) .  (Documents  in 
possession  of  the  committee.) 

10.  Remainder  of  the  material. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain  evidence 
to  permit  Identifying  the  origin  of  the  ma- 
terial for  which  it  is  not  indicated  In  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  although  the  material 
appears  on  the  list. 

D.  Military  evaluation  of  the  m.aterial 

The  arms  found  correspond  In  type  and 
characteristics  to  those  customarily  used  In 
military  organizations. 

The  automatic  rifle  FN  (PAL)  and  the 
submachine  gun  UZI  (FN)  arms  that  are 
for  individual  use  and  are  light  and  small 
and  have  high  firing  velocity,  are  ap- 
propriate for  use  in  guerrilla  warfare  and 
fighting  in  towns. 

The  other  arms  generlcally  considered  as 
supporting  arms  for  infantry  are  char- 
acterized by  their  substantial  firing  power 
and  by  the  fact  that  they  Eire  easily  trans- 
ported by  hand  in  any  territory.  Adequate 
for  use  in  Irregular  warfare,  even  by  small 
groups  of  guerrillas,  they  may  be  used  effec- 
tively against  Installations,  concentrations  of 
people,  stores  of  fuels  or  explosives,  vehicles, 
etc. 

E.  Reconnaissance  of  the  locale 

1.  Visual  inspection:  The  place  where  the 
material  that  Is  the  subject  of  the  denounce- 
ment was  discovered  is  on  Punta  Macama  or 
Macamba,  on  the  North -northwest  coast  of 
the  Paraguan&  Peninsula,  state  of  Falc6n, 
approximately  4  kilometers  east-northeast 
of  Punta  MacoUa.  At  the  spot  pointed  out 
by  the  witnesses  to  the  discovery,  a  depres- 
sion was  found  on  the  beach,  measuring  ap- 
proximately 40  meters  in  length  by  a  little 
more  than  1  meter  in  width.  This  ran 
parallel  to  the  shore  at  a  distance  from  it 
of  approximately  20  meters  and  appeared 
to  be  the  vestige  of  a  ditch. 

Z.  Characteristics  of  the  area: 

a.  Topography:  The  Paraguan&  Peninsula 
is  characterized  by  its  generally  level  terrain, 
except  for  some  small  hills  and  the  Santa 
Ana  Peak  (900  meters).  It  is  Joined  to  the 
mainland  by  the  Isthmus  of  Medanoe.  a  smedl 
sandy  strip  approximately  20  kilometers  long 
by  5  kilometers  wide.  The  sandy,  stony  soil 
of  the  peninsula  produces  a  vegetation  con- 
sisting of  small  trees,  thorny  shrubs,  and 
cactiis.  Transit  for  vehicles  of  all  kinds  is 
limited  to  a  few  existing  roads,  all  of  which 
are  natural  and/or  secondary  in  the  central 
and  northern  zone,  with  a  few  improved 
roads  in  the  south  and  southwest.  A  single 
paved  road  permits  access  to  the  mainland 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Medanos,  Joining  the 
refinery     area    In     the    southwest    of    the 


peninsula  with  the  city  of  Coro.  Except  on 
the  roads  mentioned,  transit  Is  generally 
feasible  only  for  pedestrlims  and  equestrians 
and  is  limited  by  lack  of  resources  and  water 
and  by  the  characteristics  of  the  low  and 
thorny  vegetation. 

b.  Hydrography :  The  cotwtUne  from  Punta 
San  Rom&n,  the  northern  geographic  point 
of  the  Paraguan&  Peninsula,  runs  toward 
the  SW  for  a  distance  of  approximately  20 
kilometers  as  far  as  Punta  Macolla,  along 
which  are  a  few  points  that  offer  a  leeward 
protection  to  ships.  On  Punta  Macolla 
there  is  a  lighthouse  with  a  visibility  range 
of  36  kilometers.  The  10-fathom  depth  line 
runs  at  a  distance  of  from  3  to  4  kilometers 
of  Punta  Macama  or  Macamba.  and  there 
are  no  dangers  to  navigation  beyond  those 
limits. 

c.  Meteorology:  Meteorological  statistics 
for  the  period  October-November  showed  a 
prevailing  wind  from  the  northeast  at  an 
average  speed  of  13  meters  per  second.  There 
are  generally  4  or  6  days  of  rainfall  each 
month.  There  Is  no  possibility  of  foggy  days, 
and  the  average  cloud  cover  Is  3/10  to  5/10. 

d.  Tides:  Even  though  there  is  no  exact 
Information  available,  a  visual  inspection 
showed  the  existence  of  small  tides  that  do 
no  exceed  a  height  of  3  feet. 

e.  Daylight:  The  length  of  the  day,  dusk, 
and  night,  on  the  date  and  at  the  place  of 
discovery,  was  11  hours  42  minutes,  2  hours 
34  minutes,  and  9  hours  44  minutes,  respec- 
tively. 

3.  Accessibility: 

a.  Prom  the  interior  of  the  Peninsula  of 
ParagTian&. 

Access  to  Punta  Macama  or  Macambit  U 
reached  through  a  secondary  road  that  runs 
parallel  to  the  coast,  leading  southwest  to 
Macolla,  Los  Teuques,  and  Punto  Pljo,  and 
northeast  to  Puerto  Escondldo.  From 
Macolla  it  also  leads  to  Pueblo  Nuevo  In  the 
central  part  of  the  peninsula.  The  condi- 
tions of  this  road  become  precarious  during 
the  rainy  season. 

b.  From  the  sea. 

There  is  easy  access  to  the  coast  from  the 
sea,  and  owing  to  the  depth  of  the  Gulf 
of  Venezuela,  a  ship  could  navigate  during 
the  night  with  Uttle  probability  of  being 
identified,  and  approach  the  coast  where  the 
discovery  was  made. 

4.  Possibilities  of  control   and  vigilance: 

a.  The  control  and  vigilance  of  roads  in 
the  peninsxilH  is  only  partially  effective  be- 
cause of  insufficient  means. 

b.  The  natiire  of  the  land  and  the  vegeta- 
tion make  It  very  difficult  to  control  and 
exercise  vigilance  except  along  the  roads, 
both  In  the  coast  regions  and  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  land.  This  circumstance  could 
facilitate  the  tempor^ur  hiding  of  persons 
and  objects. 

c.  Access  to  the  mainland  through  the 
Isthmxis  of  Medanos  provides  favorable  pos- 
sibilities for  control  and  vigilance. 

d.  Maritime  control  and  vigilance  of  the 
region  is  not  very  effective  because  of  In- 
sufficient means. 

e.  In  short,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
possibilities  for  control  and  vigilance  of  the 
region,  it  is  easy  to  Introduce  materials  to 
the  Peninsula  of  Paraguan&  from  the  sea. 
Transfer  of  such  materials  fnxn  the  penin- 
sula to  the  mainland  presents  certain 
difficulties. 

n.    SUMMAXT     or    KVIDKNCK    AND    OTHKX    BASES 

roa  judokxnt 

A.  There  is  sufficient  evidence  and /or  other 
bases  for  Judgment  to  Justify  the  statement 
that  the  following  material  belonged  to 
Cuba: 

1.  Automatic  rifles,  FN  (FAX.)  7.62  mm. 
caliber  NATO.  (References:  Para.  ICl  oA  this 
report. ) 

2.  Submachine  guns  "UZI"  9-mm.  caliber 
LP  (PH.).  (References:  Para.  IV2  of  this 
report. ) 
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3  Rocketa  (bazooka)  3.5-lnch  M28A2.  lot 
COP-4-80a.     (References:   P»r».  ICC  of  thl« 

"^^^  Sheila  for  57-mm.  recoUleae  rifle,  lot 
LOP-13-64.     (References:    Para.   IC8  of  this 

'"s^rorty  horsepower  outboanl  motor, 
model  RDS-25D.  serial  No  C  367809.  Johnson. 
(References     Para.   IC9  of  this  report.) 

B  There  U  evidence  that  arms  of  the  same 
type,  model  and/or  mark  as  the  following 
were  sent  to  Cuba: 

1  Plfty-seven  mm.  recollless  noes.  mio. 
(References:    Para.   IC7   of  this   report.) 

a  Three  -  and  -  five  -  tenths  -  Inch  rocket 
launchers  (bazookas).  M20  SAPRI.  (Refer- 
ences: Para.  IC7  of  thU  report.) 

3  Three  -  and  -  Ave  -  tenths  -  Inch  rocket 
launchers  (bazookas).  M30.  SJS.  (Refer- 
ences:  Para.  105  of  this  report.) 

4.  Sixty  millimeter  mortars  with  their  re- 
spective mounts  and  base  plates.  (Refer- 
ences:  Para.  IC3  of  thU  report.) 

C.  There  Is  no  evidence  that  makes  It 
possible  to  establish  the  origin  of  the  60 
mUllmeter  mortar  shells,  the  3.5-lnch  M28Aa 
rockeu  (bazooka)  (except  lot  COP-4-80a). 
and  the  shells  for  57  millimeter  recollleas 
rifle  (except  HB  lot  LOP-13-64) 

D.  The  remaining  elemenu  appearing  In 
the  inventory  consist  of  additional  war  ma- 
teriel to  which  reference  was  made  In  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  or  Implements  of  com- 
mon use 

B.  The  war  materiel  comprising  the  ship- 
ment was  found  totally  covered  at  a  single 
place.  In  unlfwrn  condition  and  packaging, 
with  the  same  type  of  wrapping,  and  to- 
gether constituting  a  single  shipment,  all  of 
which  reveals  a  common  origin. 

F.  The  war  materiel  was  discovered  to  be 
In  perfect  condition  of  preservation  and  up- 
keep: prejxLred  for  Immediate  use;  of  com- 
mon vise  in  regualr  armies;  taken  together 
it  follows  a  certain  organic  concept,  bal- 
anced and  homogeneoTis,  and.  according  to 
its  characteristics.  U  sultoble  for  use  In 
guerrilla  activity. 

a.  There  has  been  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
conceal  the  origin  of  the  shipment,  witness 
the  erasures  and  perforations  made  on  the 
different  arms  at  places  where  IdenUfylng 
marks  were  imprinted. 

H.  In  view  of  the  geographic  characteris- 
tics of  the  ParaguanA  Peninsula,  and  the 
existing  possibilities  and  means  for  control 
and  vigilance  over  the  area,  there  Is  basis 
for  the  assumption  that  the  shipment  was 
transported  by  sea  and  surreptitiously  un- 
loaded at  the  place  where  It  was  discovered. 

I.  Among  the  documents  aelaed  from 
Venezuelan  subversive  elements  are  some 
(the  Caracas  plan)  that  call  for  the  use  of 
arms  that,  in  type  and  number,  correspond 
to  thoee  found  on  the  Paraguan4  Peninsula. 
Detailed  Instructions  are  also  given  for  their 
handling  and  use. 

J.  Pound  among  the  shipment  of  materials 
were  knapsacks  of  cardboard  and  canvas  and 
clip  carriers  for  F_Ai.  rifles,  the  character- 
istics at  which  do  not  correspond  to  thoee 
of  the  models  used  in  regular  armies.  On 
the  contrary,  they  fulflll  the  requirements  of 
materials  for  guerrilla  operations. 

K.  Among  the  war  materiel  there  were  50 
caliber  ammunition  and  legs  for  30  caliber 
machlneguns.  These  correspond  to  weap- 
ons not  found  In  the  shipment  but  whose 
use  was  called  for  in  the  Caracas  plan, 
m.  CONCI.CSXONS 

Prom  the  analysis  of  evidence  and  other 
bases  of  Judgment,  the  group  of  military 
advisers  reaches  the  following  concl\islons 
with  reference  to  the  war  materiel  found  by 
the  Venezuelan  authorities  on  the  Para- 
guanA  Peninsula: 

A.  That  It  came  from  Cuba  (Refe-ences: 
Paragraphs  IIA-II3  and  nJC  of  this  report.) 
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B.  That  It  was  prepared  by  well  organized 
persons  who  were  acquainted  with  materials 
and  methods  commonly  used  only  in  regular 
organizations.  (References:  Paragraphs 
IIE-IIF  and  no  of  this  report.) 

C  That  It  was  Intended  to  be  used  for 
subversive  purposes.  (References:  Para- 
graphs nJ'-n.O-ni-IIJ  and  HJC  of  this 
report.) 

D  That  It  forms  part  of  a  more  extensive 
plan  to  send  arms.  (References:  Para- 
graphs ni  and  UK  of  thU  report.) 

E    That   It   would   have   been    transported 
by  sea  and  surreptitiously  unloaded  at  the 
place  where  It  was  discovered.     (References: 
Paragraph  II .H  of  this  report.) 
Cmdr.  Emujo  Massxba. 

Military  Adviser.  Delegation  of  Argentina. 
Col.   FniNANDO  IzuarrrA   Mouna. 

Military  Adviser.  lADB. 

Col.  JUAK  Oi«6  Tapfd. 

Military  Adviaer.  lADB. 

FKBauAXT  18.  1064. 

Photoobafhs  or  thx  Shipmxnt  or  Axms 
Found  on  the  Pkninsttla  or  Paeacuana 

1  View  of  the  shipment  of  war  material 
seized  by  the  Venezuelan  authorlUes  on  the 
coast  of  the   State  of  Falc6n. 

a.  Automatic  rifles  Fn.  7.63-mlUlmeter 
caliber  NATO  (FAL). 

3  DetaU  of  a  rifle  FAL  7.62-mllllmeter 
caliber  NATO  showing  the  hole  made  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  magazine  case. 

4  Submachlneguns  "UZI"  9-mUllmeter 
caliber  LP 

5.  Submachlneguns  "UZI"  9-mllllmeter 
caliber  LP  showing  the  defacing  of  the  coat 
of  arms  and  the  serial  numbers. 

6.  Slxty-mllllmeter  mortars  with  legs,  base 
plates,  and  sights. 

7  Slxty-mllllmeter  mortar  shells. 

8  Three  -  and  -  Ave  -  tenths  -  Inch  rocket 
launchers    (bazookas). 

9  Detail  of  a  3  5-lnch  rocket  launcher 
(bazooka)  showing  defacing  of  Identification 
and  serial  numbers. 

10.  Three  -  and  -  five  -  Untbs  -  incb  rockeU 
(bazookas). 

11.  Flfty-seven-mllllmeter  recollless  rifles, 
la.  Seven    and    sixty-two    one    hundreds- 

mlUlmeter    shells    NATO    In    clips    for    FAL 
rifles. 

13.  Cllpcarrlers  for  FAL  rifles. 

14.  Flfty-callber  shells. 
15    Demolition     blocks,     M3.     composition 

C3.  prepared  without  caps. 

16.  DemollUon  charges.  M3.  composition 
C3 

17  Metal  boat  with  40-horsepower  out- 
board motor  and  gasoline  tank. 

18.  Johnson  40-horsepower  outboard  motor 
and  gasoline  tank. 

AmDAvrr  of  the  FAsaiQtrx  Nationalk 
d'Asmks  db  GDxaaz  (Bklcixtm)  on  thx 
Oeictn  or  THX  FN  Rous  (FAL)  7.62  mm. 
Calibxx  NATO 

The  undersigned.  Fabrlque  NaUonale 
d'Armes  de  Guerre.  Incorporated,  with  cor- 
porate headquarters  at  Her8tal-lez-U*ge 
(Belgium),  represented  by  lU  president  and 
administrator-delegate,  Mr  Rene  Laloux, 
and  by  its  general  director.  B4r.  Othon 
Drechsel.  has  received  for  examination,  from 
Major  Plmentel-Malaussena,  Chief  of  the 
Venezuelan  Receiving  Corrunlsslon.  a  light 
automatic  rtfle  (PAL)  that  underwent  vari- 
ous alterations  Intended  to  mask  Its  identity. 
The  undersigned  declares,  as  It  U  also  con- 
cluded by  the  attached  report,  that  the 
weapon  received  presenU  all  the  character- 
istics of  the  weapons  delivered  in  1959  by 
the  Fabrlque  Natlonale  d'Armes  de  Ouerre. 
SA..  to  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Cub*. 


In  this  connection  It  should  be  noted  that 
no  weapon  that  presents  these  characteristics 
has  been  delivered  to  any  other  county. 
Done  at  Herstal.  on  December  6,   1963. 
Othon  E>axcHsxL, 

General  Director. 
Rknx  Laloux. 
Pretident.  Administrator -Delegate. 


F.  N.  Hxxstal.  December  6,  19€3. 
Lot  or  Asms  Ciandxbtinxlt  UrraoDUCXD  nc 

VXUKZUBUt 

MaJ  R  Plmentel  has  delivered  to  us,  for 
Identification,  one  "FN."  FAL  rifle.  7.6a 
mm  NATO,  taken  from  a  lot  of  arms  confis- 
cated by  the  Venezuelan  Armed  Forces. 

1.  Description  of  the  weapon  that  was  de- 
livered to  us: 

1  1  The  right-cheek  of  the  action  box 
(right  side  of  the  feeding  window)  bears,  on 
Its  back  part,  a  cut  of  more  or  less  circular 
shape  (see  photograph  No.  1).  Undoubtedly 
thU  cut  was  made  so  that  the  coat  of  arms 
of  the  country  for  which  the  weapon  was 
Intended  would  disappear. 

U  On  the  action  box.  the  slide,  and  the 
breech,  the  numbers  have  been  ground  down, 
covered  by  arc  welding,  and  then  the  welded 
surface  has  been  planished  On  the  barrel 
and  the  trigger-guard,  the  serial  number  has 
been  covered  by  arc  welding.  Our  central 
laboratory,  to  which  we  submitted  the 
weapon  for  examination,  has  pointed  out 
that  the  procedure  employed  for  hiding  the 
numbering  left  It  no  possibility  of  reconsU- 
tutlng  it. 

13  The  mark  "Fabrlque  Natlonale  d'Armes 
de  Guerre.  Herstal.  Belglque"  and  the  test 
marks  of  the  Ll^ge  Test  Bank  remain. 

14  This  model  of  FAL  has  been  supplied 
to  only  three  countries:  Cuba.  Ecuador,  and 
Chile. 

The  first  3,000  Bcuador  FAL's  and  thoee 
that  were  delivered  to  Chile  came  from  the 
part  of  the  Cuban  order  that  could  not  be 
filled  as  a  result  of  the  cancellation  of  the 
export  license  by  the  Belgian  Government, 
In  Aug\ist  I960. 

a.  Identification  of  the  weapon:  Here  we 
shall  give  a  comparison  of  the  distinctive 
feat\ires  of  the  rlfies  supplied  to  the  three 
countries  mentioned  In  paragraph  1.4  above. 

2.1   FAL  Ecuador: 

a. 1.1  The  coat  of  arms,  which  Is  wider  and 
higher  than  the  Cuban  one.  Is  located  In  the 
central  part  of  the  right  cheek  of  the  action 
box,  and  the  Ecuadoran  serial  number  Is 
located  to  the  right  of  the  ooat  of  arms. 

a. 1.2  The  serial  nimiber  Initially  assigned 
for  Cuba  (which  U  different  from  the  num- 
ber applied  for  Bcuador)  appears  on  the  back 
part  of  the  right  side  of  the  acUon  box. 

2.1.3  The  trigger-guard  also  bears  two  dif- 
ferent niunbers  While  the  Cuban  serial 
number  appears  on  the  left  side,  the  Bcua- 
dorlan  serial  number  Is  found  on  the  rtght 
side. 

2.1.4  The  bottom  of  the  magazine  and  the 
bavonet  are  numbered. 

2.1.6  The  mounting  bolt  of  the  flash-oon- 
cealer  Is  short. 

2.2  FAL  Chile: 

2  J. I  The  coat  of  arms,  likewise  higher  than 
the  Cuban  one.  Is  also  located  In  the  central 
part  of  the  right  cheek  of  the  action  box.  and 
a  serial  number  appears  to  the  right  of  the 
coat  of  arms.  The  serial  number  Initially 
assigned  for  Cuba  remains  on  the  left  back 
part  of  the  side  of  the  action  box  and  of  the 
trigger-guard.  The  trigger-guard  also  bears, 
on  Its  right  side,  the  serial  number  of  Chile. 

2.2.2  The  mark  "BJerclto  de  Chile"  (Army 
of  ChUe)  also  appears  on  the  right  side  of  the 
action  box  above  the  cheek  where  the  coat 
of  arms  of  the  Chilean  Army  U  located  (see 
photograph   No.  8). 

a  2.3  The  handshleld  U  of  polyester  col- 
ored green,  whUe  the  Cuban  handshleld  U  o< 
wood. 
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2.2.4  The  mounting  bolt  of  the  flash-con- 
cealer Is  short. 

3S1.6  The  base  of  the  magazine  and  the 
bayonet  are  not  numbered. 

23  FAL  Cuba: 

23.1  The  coat  of  arms  Is  located  In  the 
back  part  of  the  right  cheek  of  the  action 
box.  exactly  at  the  place  where,  on  the  weap- 
on that  has  been  delivered  to  us.  a  cut  has 
been  nuule. 

23.2  The  numbering  of  the  action  box  and 
of  the  trigger -guard  appears  only  on  the 
left  side. 

2.3.3  In  the  FAL  Cuba  series,  up  to  number 
20.000  the  mounting  bolt  for  the  flaah-con- 
cealer  is  long. 

2.3.4  The  bayonet  and  the  bottom  of  the 
magazine  are  not  numbered. 

In  conclusion,  considering  that: 

8.1  The  coat  of  arms  of  Cuba  was  stamped 
in  the  same  place  where  a  cut  has  been  made: 

3.2  If  the  weapon  we  have  received  had 
come  from  Chile  or  Scuador  It  would  have 
been  necessary  also  to  hide  the  numbers  ap- 
plied on  the  right  side  of  the  weapon,  which 
action  has  not  been  established  with  respect 
to  the  example  presented; 

3.3  The  weapon  we  have  examined  has  a 
long  bolt  for  mounting  the  flash -concealer; 

3.4  The  weapon  examined  Is  equipped  with 
a  bayonet  and  a  magazine  that  do  not  bear 
numbering  or  traces  of  hidden  or  masked 
numbering. 

We  can,  therefore,  state  that  the  only  coun- 
try to  which  we  have  supplied  weapons  that 
present  this  combination  of  characteristics  Is 
Cuba. 

Dkssakd, 
In  agreement  with  the  examination  and  Its 
Interpretation. 

A.  L.  Rocoux. 
The  Chief  of  Service. 


Pabt  or  thx  Documents  Seized  Fkom 
Venezuela  CmzEN  Luis  E.  SAnchez  Ma- 
DExo  AND  Map  or  the  City  or  Cakacas  on 
Which  Details  or  the  "Caeacas  Plan"  Axe 
Shown 

(Map  not  printed  In  REcoao.) 

PLAN    or    ATTACK    Or   THE    rALN 

(According  to  documents  In  the  possession 
of  Luis  E.  S&ncbez  Madero) 

Legends  appearing  on  the  nuip  follow: 

Limits  of  detailed  maps. 

Artillery. 

Fixed  group. 

Double  group. 

Mobile  group. 

Troop  positions. 

Barricade. 

Emergency  station. 

Sabotage  objective. 

Objective  of  attack. 

Urdaneta  barracks:  374  troops.  195  rifles. 
8  mortars.  12  bazookas,  4  recollless  rifles,  76 
submachlneguns.  2.080  shells. 

Avenlda  Sucre:  142  troops,  91  rlfies.  1  ba- 
zooka, 4  recollless  rifles,  14  submachlneguns, 
1.390  shells  (?). 

Technical  Judicial  police  and  telephone 
ofllces 

Mobile  reserve:  801  troops,  203  rifles,  6 
mortars,  61  submachlneguns,  2  bazookas, 
4  recollless  rifles,  (?)  shells. 

Note  Cabled  bt  the  Chaibman  or  the  In- 
vxsnoATiNo  Committee  to  the  Ministek 
or  FoBEiGN  ArrAixa  or  Cuba 

Washinqton,  D.  C, 

January  24,  1964. 
His  Kxcellency  Dr.  Raul  Roa 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Havana,  Cuba 

Snt:  1.  On  November  29.  1963,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Venezuela  requested  the  con- 
vocation of  the  Organ  of  Consultation  In  ac- 
cordance with  article  6  of  the  Inter-Ameii- 


can  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  to  con- 
sider measures  that  "must  be  taken  to  deal 
with  the  acts  of  Intervention  and  aggression 
on  the  part  of  the  Cuban  Government  affect- 
ing the  territorial  integrity  and  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Venezuela,  as  well  as  the  opera- 
tion of  its  democratic  Institutions." 

a.  The  text  of  the  note  by  which  the  Rep- 
resentative of  Venezuela  made  the  above- 
mentioned  request  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  is  as  follows: 

Republic  of  Venezuela.  Delegation  to  the 
Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  Washington.  November  29,  1963. 
No.  OEA  00915  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  the 
honor  to  address  To\ir  Excellency  for  the 
purpose  of  having  you  transmit  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
a  request  that  the  Organ  of  Consultation  be 
convoked  immediately  and  on  an  urgent 
basis,  in  accordance  with  article  8  of  the 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  As- 
sistance, to  consider  the  measures  that 
should  be  taken  to  deal  with  the  acts  of 
intervention  and  aggression  on  the  psirt  of 
the  Government  of  Cuba  that  affect  the  ter- 
ritorial Integrity  and  the  sovereignty  of  Ven- 
ezuela, as  well  as  the  operation  of  its  demo- 
cratic Institutions. 

In  fulfillment  of  that  request.  I  shall  ap- 
preciate it  If  you  will  convoke  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  of  the  Organization  as 
soon  as  possible. 

I  must  emphasize  the  gravity  of  the  facts 
that  have  led  my  government  to  present  Its 
request,  and  likewise  its  absolute  conviction 
that  the  Government  of  Cuba  bears  full  re- 
sponsibility for  those  facts.  I  must  also  add 
that  Venezuela,  despite  the  fact  that  it  has 
resorted  to  the  procedvires  set  forth  In  the 
Inter-iAmerlcan  Instruments  in  force,  re- 
serves the  right  lawfully  to  defend  its  Integ- 
rity and  Independence. 

Accept  sir,  the  assurances  of  my  highest 
consideration,  (s)  Enrique  Tejera  Paris.  Am- 
bassador, Representative  of  Venezuela.  His 
Excellency  Dr.  Juan  Bautlsta  de  Lavalle, 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States.     Washington,  D.C. 

3.  The  Council  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  on  December  3,  1963,  de- 
cided to  convoke  the  Organ  of  Consultation 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Int«'-Amerlcan  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assist- 
ance, to  act  provisionally  as  such,  and  to 
authorize  its  Chairman  to  ^>polnt  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  "the  acts  denounced 
by  Venezuela."  Argentina,  Colombia,  Coeta 
Rica,  the  United  States,  and  Uruguay  were 
appointed  as  members  of  this  coounlttee. 

4.  During  the  course  of  the  Investigations 
conducted  to  date,  both  In  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela  and  through  study  of  copious  In- 
formation, labcM-atory  tests,  and  the  hearing 
of  witnesses,  all  reated  to  the  facts  that  are 
under  investigation,  convincing  evidence  has 
been  assembled  that  Involves  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Government  of  Cuba,  and  con- 
cerning which  the  committee  would  not  wish 
to  pass  Judgment,  when  it  draws  up  Its  con- 
clusions, without  having  previously  afforded 
that  government  the  opportunity  to  respond 
to  the  charges.  The  present  note  is  for  that 
purpose  and,  in  sending  It,  the  committee 
considers  it  necessary  to  emphasize  the  very 
special  nature  of  this  procedure  because  of 
the  measures  adopted  with  reepect  to  the 
present  Government  of  Cuba  by  the  Eighth 
Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  held  at  Punta  del  Este, 
Uruguay,  In  January  1962. 

6.  The  procedure  followed  in  cases  In 
which  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Recipro- 
cal Assistance  has  been  applied  and  the 
principles  on  which  the  Inter-Amerlcan  sys- 
tem is  based  have  established  procedures  for 
situations  affecting  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  hemisphere.    Nevertheless,  the  Eighth 


Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Ftx-- 
elgn  Afla-lrs,  approved  the  following  In  Reso- 
lution VT : 

Whereas  the  Inter-American  system  Is 
based  on  consistent  adherence  by  its  con- 
stituent states  to  certain  objectives  and 
principles  of  solidarity,  set  forth  in  the  in- 
stnunents  that  govern  It; 

Among  these  objectives  and  principles  are 
thoee  of  respect  for  the  freedom  of  man  and 
pweservation  of  his  rights,  the  full  exercise 
of  representative  democracy,  noninterven- 
tion of  one  state  in  the  internal  or  external 
aiffalrs  of  another,  and  rejection  of  alliances 
and  agreements  that  may  lead  to  interven- 
tion In  America  by  extracontlnental 
powers; 

The  Seventh  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  held  in  San 
Jos^.  Costa  Rica,  condemned  the  interven- 
tion or  the  threat  of  intervention  of  extra- 
continental  Communist  powers  in  the 
hemisphere  and  reiterated  the  obligation  of 
the  American  states  to  observe  faithfully  the 
principles  of  the  regional  organisation; 

The  present  Government  of  Cuba  has 
identified  Itself  with  the  principles  of  Marx- 
ist-Leninist Ideology  has  eetablished  a  po- 
litical, economic,  and  social  system  based 
on  that  doctrine,  and  accepts  military  as- 
sistance from  extracontlnental  Communist 
powers.  incU:dlng  even  the  threat  of  military 
intervention  in  America  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union; 

The  report  of  the  Inter-American  Peace 
Committee  to  the  Eighth  Meeting  of  Con- 
sultation of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  es- 
tablishes that:  "The  present  connections  of 
the  Government  of  Cuba  with  the  Slno-So- 
viet  bloc  of  countries  are  evidently  incom- 
patible with  the  principles  and  standards 
that  govern  the  regional  system,  and  particu- 
larly with  the  collective  security  established 
by  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  and  the  Inter-American  Treaty 
of  Reciprocal  Assistance." 

The  above-mentioned  Report  of  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Peace  Committee  also  states  that: 
"It  Is  evident  that  the  ties  of  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment with  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc  will  pre- 
vent the  said  government  from  fulfilling  the 
obligations  stipulated  In  the  Charter  of  the 
Organization  and  the  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance." 

Such  a  situation  in  an  American  state  vio- 
lates the  obligations  Inherent  in  membership 
in  the  regional  system  and  is  incompatible 
with  that  system. 

The  attitude  adopted  by  the  present  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  and  its  acceptance  of  mili- 
tary assistance  offered  by  extracontlnental 
Communist  powers  breaks  down  the  effective 
defense  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system;  and 

No  member  state  of  the  Inter-American 
system  can  claim  the  rights  and  privileges 
pertaining  thereto  if  it  denies  or  falls  to  rec- 
ognize the  corresponding  obligations. 

The  Eighth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Serving  as  Organ 
of  Consultation  In  Application  of  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance, 

Declares:  1.  That,  as  a  consequence  of  re- 
peated acts,  the  present  Government  of  Cuba 
has  voluntarily  placed  itself  outside  the  In- 
ter-Amerlcan system; 

2.  That  this  situation  demands  unceasing 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  member  states  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  which 
shall  report  to  the  Council  any  fact  or  situa- 
tion that  could  endanger  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  the  hemisphere; 

3.  That  the  American  states  have  a  collec- 
tive Interest  in  strengthening  the  inter- 
American  system  and  reuniting  it  <hi  the 
basis  of  respect  for  human  rights  and  the 
principles  and  objectives  relative  to  the  exer- 
cise of  democracy  set  forth  In  the  Charter 
of  the  Organization;  and,  therefore 
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Re$olve»:  ^        ,  ..  _ 

1  That  adherence  by  any  member  or  tne 
Organization  of  American  State,  to  Marx- 
Um-Lenlniam  la  Incompatible  with  the  In- 
ter-American system  and  the  allnement  of 
■uch  a  government  with  the  Communlat 
bloc  breaks  the  unity  and  ■olldarlty  of  the 

hemisphere .  ,  /^,».. 

2  That  the  preaent  Government  of  Cuba, 
which  has  officially  Identified  Itself  aa  a 
MarxUt-LenlnUt  government.  Is  Incompati- 
ble with  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the 
Inter- American  system. 

8  That  this  Incompatibility  excludes  the 
present  Government  of  Cuba  from  partic- 
ipation In  the  inter-Amerlcan  system. 

4  That  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
of  Amertcan  Statee  and  the  other  organ* 
and  organizations  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
system  adopt  without  delay  the  measures 
necessary  to  comply  with  this  resolution. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  from  thla 
re«>lution  that  the  present  Government  of 
Cuba  does  not  participate  In  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  system,  and  as  a  consequence  can- 
not take  part  In  Its  proceedings. 

6.  In  the  present  case,  the  Committee  has 
decided  to  offer  to  the  Government  of  Cuba, 
through  the  preaent  note,  an  opportunity  to 
submit  in  writing.  If  It  so  desires,  such  In- 
formation and  comments  as  It  may  consider 
necessary  In  order  to  determine  Its  respon- 
sibility In  connection  with  the  following 
points : 

a  On  November  9.  1»«3.  the  Veneeuelan 
authorities  verified  the  existence  of  a  ship- 
ment of  armaments  totaling  approximately 
tiiree  tons,  discovered  the  previous  day  at  a 
spot  located  on  Point  Macama  or  Macamba. 
on  the  north -north  west  coast  of  the  Para- 
guan*  Peninsula.  Palcon  SUte.  Republic  o* 
Venezuela,  approximately  4  kUometers  to 
the  east-northeast  of  Point  Macolla.  The 
shipment  consisted  of:  81  automatic  rifles. 
PN  (PAL)  7  83  mm.  caliber  NATO.  996  clips 
for  automatic  rifle  FN.  (FAL) :  20.000  car- 
tridges 7  83  mm.  caliber  NATO,  ordinary 
baU  F  N.  1968  and  1969:  81  clip  carrier*  for 
FAL.  with  13  clip  capacity  each:  81  rifle 
■lings  for  FAL;  38  bayonets  for  FU.  (FAL) 
automatic  rifle;  31  submachlneguns.  "PZI" 
9  mm.  caliber  LJ>.  (FN);  89  clips  foe  "UZI" 
submachlneguns:  25  canvas  clip  carriers  for 
"UZI"  submachlneguns:  1.144  carUldges.  9 
mm.  caliber.  LJ>.  (FN),  1980. 

Five  80  mm.   liI3  mortars,  with  legs,  base 
plates,  and  slghU  In  leather  cases;  97  60  mm 
mortar    shells,    with    propulsive    and    Incre- 
mental  charges   and   fuses   packed   In   Indi- 
vidual  cases;    20  3.5   Inch   rocket  launchers 
(basookas).   M20A1B1;    167  3.5  Inch  rockets 
marked:  S9JN,  Rocket  Heat  3.5  lnch-M28A2. 
lot  SZA  1-44  A;  42  3.5  Inch  rockets  marked: 
Comp  B,  S9JN.  Rocket  Heet  3  5  lnch-M28A2. 
lot  COP  4-802;  32  3  5  Inch  rockets,  marked: 
Comp  B.  S9JN.  Rocket  Heat  3.5  lnch-M38A2, 
lot  COP  4-734;  38  3  5  Inch  rockets,  marked: 
39JN.  Rocket  Heat  3.5  lnch-Ma8A2.  lot  COP 
5-15-13-81;  8  3.6  Inch  rockets,  marked:  39JN, 
Rocket  Heat  3  5  lnch-M38A2.  lot  SZA  1-58:  9 
57  mm.  reoollless  rifles  M18A1:  99  shelU  for  57 
mm.  recoiUess  rifles  marked:  HXU308A1  W  F 
PD  1C508A1   lot  LOP   l»-64;    3  shells  for  67 
mm  recollless  rifles  marked:  HB  li306Al  W/F 
PD  M5C3A1  lot  LOP  13-118;  1  sheU  for  57  mm. 
rscollless  rifles  marked:  HB  MSOSAl  W/F  PD 
ICSOSAl  lot  LOP  16-18;  48  shelU  for  57  nun. 
recolUeas       rifle       marked:        R-Heat-Shell 
li<307Al.  AMli  lot  LOP  3-80:  30  shells  for  57 
mm.   recollless   rifles    marked:    R-Heat-Shell 
M307A1.  AMM  lot  LOP  2-18:  8  shells  for  57 
mm.    reJcolUess    rifle    marked:    R-Heat-Shell 
M307A1.  AMM  lot  LOP  3-16;    1  sheU  for  57 
mm.  reoollless  rifle  marked :  WP  Stnoke  57  R 
SbeU  M308A1.  AMM  lot  OAP-3-18.     Fuse  PD 
M803  lot  PA  408-38  10-61;  3  tripod  carriers 
for  light  machine  gun;  one  (1)    with  pivot. 
86  canvass  sxispenslon  belts.;  700  .60  Inch  cal- 


iber cartridges  In  seven  metal  boxes  each 
with  belU  of  100  cartridges:  28  demolition 
blocks  M3  (C3  composition  prepared  without 
caps) ;  39  demolition  charges  M3  (C3  compo- 
sition). 

The  Commission  has  developed  the  follow- 
ing Information  from  lU  Investigation  of 
these  armaments: 

(I)  The  81  FN.  (FAL)  7  83  mm  caliber 
NATO  automatic  rifles  were  part  of  an  order 
made  by  the  Cuban  Government  to  the  Fab- 
rlque  Natlonale  d'Armes  de  Guerre.  Herstal. 
Belgium,  which  was  delivered  In  1959. 

(II)  The  31  "UZI"  9  mm  caliber  LP  (F.N.) 
submachlnegons  were  also  acquired  by  the 
Government  of  Cuba  from  the  Fabrlque  Na- 
tlonale d'Armes  de  Guerre  of  Herstal.  Bel- 
glum.  The  Identlflcatlon  marks  on  them 
had  been  obliterated,  but  the  Cuban  coat  of 
arms  with  the  legend  "EJerclto  de  Cuba"  be- 
low It  as  well  as  serial  numbers  were  suc- 
cessfully raised  on  several  of  these  subma- 
chlneguns. 

(III)  The  43  3  5-lnch  caliber  rockets.  HEAT 
M28A3  lot  No  COP  4-803  and  the  99  57  mm 
shells  HE.  B306A1  W  F  PD  M503A1  lot  No 
LOP  13-54.  were  shipped  to  the  Government 
of  Cuba  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  1957  under  the  military  aislstance 
program. 

(Iv)  57  mm.  recollless  rifles,  of  the  kind 
and  model  Indicated  In  the  foregoing  list, 
were  also  shipped  to  Cuba  In  1957. 

(V)  3.6-lnch  rocket  launchers,  of  the  type 
Indicated  In  the  foregoing  lUt.  were  al'o 
rent  by  the  United  States  to  Cuba  In  1956 
and  1967 

b.  The  Venezuelan  authorities  also  re- 
covered at  the  site  In  which  the  arms  cache 
was  discovered  an  aluminum  boat  16  feet 
long  and  a  Johnson  outbo<»rd  motor,  model 
RDS-25D.  serial  No  C367809  It  has  been 
established  that  this  motor  was  shipped 
by  air  by  an  exporting  Arm  In  Montreal. 
Canada,  to  Havana.  Cuba,  on  October  I.  1963. 
comlgned  to  the  poultry-farming  section 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Agrarian  Re- 
form. 

c.  It  has  been  established  that  Luis 
SAnchez  Madero.  a  Venezuelan  citizen,  ar- 
rested m  Caracas  on  November  4.  1963,  had 
in  his  possession  detailed  plans  for  the  cap- 
ture of  the  city  of  Caracas,  calling  for  the 
ii«e  of  arms  which  bear  a  relation,  with 
respect  to  tyj>e  and  quantity,  to  those  found 
at  Punta  Macama.  SAnchez  Madero  traveled 
to  Cuba  by  way  of  Jamaica  on  May  6.  1962. 
returning  subsequently  by  clandestine 
means  to  Venezuela,  where  he  participated 
In  the  activities  of  the  so-called  Armed 
Forces  of    National   Liberation. 

d.  It  has  been  esUbllahed  that  many 
Venezuelan  nationals  have  traveled  to 
Cuba,  where  they  have  been  Indoctrinated 
and  have  received  training  In  guerrilla  war- 
fare, sabotage,  etc.  Upon  their  return  to 
Venezuela  they  carried  large  sums  of  money 
to  finance  subversive  activities. 

e.  Recordings  of  speeches  by  high  officials 
of  the  Cuban  Government  and  of  broadcasts 
by  radio  stations  under  the  control  of  the 
said  Government,  articles  and  editorials  In 
Cuban  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  news 
stories  edited  and  distributed  by  Prensa 
Latlna  reveal  the  development  of  an  official 
policy  designed  to  subvert  public  order  In 
various  countries  of  the  hemisphere.  With 
particular  reference  to  Venezuela,  the  fol- 
lowing has  been  established: 

(I)  A  systematic  and  hostile  campaign 
against  the  constitutional  Government  of 
Venezuela.  Including  Insulting  attacks  on 
the  President  of  the  Republic  and  other 
high  Venezuelan  officials. 

(II)  A  systematic  effort  to  praise,  encour- 
age, and  support  the  so-called  national 
liberation  front  and  armed  forces  of  national 
liberation  In  their  efforts  to  bring  about  the 


downfall  of  the  constitutional  Governmsnt 
of  Venezuela  through  terrorism,  sabotage, 
and  guerrilla  activities. 

To  Illustrate  the  foregoing,  the  Committee 
can  cits: 

1.  The  speeches  of  Prime  MlnUter  Castro 
on  January  2.  1963.  and  July  36.  1963;  those 
of  Dr.  Armando  Hart  on  November  31.  1982. 
and  November  31.  1963:  and  the  declarations 
made  In  Algeria  In  July  1963  by  MaJ.  Er- 
nesto Guevara: 

2.  The  two  "Weeks  of  Solidarity  with  the 
Venezuelan  People"  held  In  Cuba  In  1962 
and  1963,  which  were  organized  by  the 
CTCAR  and  the  Socialist  Youth. 

3.  The  Illustrated  article  praising  the  guer- 
rillas In  Venezuela  that  appeared  In  the  mag- 
azine Verde  OUvo.  the  organ  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary  Armed   Forces.   No.  30.   of   May   19. 

4.  The  synchronization  of  broswl casts  by 
Radio  Havana  and  evenU  taking  place  In 
Venezuela,  particularly  In  those  states 
where  there  were  armed  movements,  en- 
couraged or  supported  by  said  radio  station. 
In  some  cases,  those  events  were  announced 
and  commented  on  by  the  same  radio  station 
before  they  took  place  in  Vene«uela. 

I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Minister  that  this  Committee  has  resolved 
to  finish  Ita  activities  on  February  5.  1964. 
In  order  to  submit  its  report  to  the  Council 
of  the  Organization,  acting  provisionally  as 
Organ  of  Consultation. 

Accept,  sir.  the  assurance  of  my  highest 
consideration. 

RODOLTO    A.    WDDMANN. 

Ambaasador.  Representative  of  Ar- 
gentina. Chairman  of  the  Investi- 
gating Commiaaion. 

CaBLZ  FtOM  THE  MiNISTZB  OF  PoaXlON  ArTAtRS 
or  C^CTBA  TO  THE  CHAIXMAN  OF  THE  InVISTI- 
GATIMB    COMHrmX.    FZBBUABT    3,    1964 

His  Excellency  Rodolfo  A.  Wzidmann. 
i4mb<u5ador.  Representative  of  Argentina, 
Chairman  of  the  Investigating  Commit- 
tee, Washington,  D.C.: 
I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt 
of  your  cable  In  which  you,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Investigating  Committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  inform  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  of  the  decision  of  that 
organ  to  give  my  Government  the  opportu- 
nity "to  submit  for  Its  consideration.  In  writ- 
Ing.  the  information  and  comments  It  may 
deem  necessary"  concerning  the  charges 
made  by  a  prolmperlallst  reactionary,  and 
anti-Cuban  Latin   American   government. 

The    revolutionary    government    of    Cuba 
neither  recognizes,   admits,  nor  accepts  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States    because    Cuba    was    arbitrarily    ex- 
cluded from  It  at  the  eighth  meeting  of  con- 
sulation.  held  In  Punta  del  Estate.  Uruguay, 
and  because  It  Is  a  colonial  ministry  of  the 
SUte  Department.     Therefore.  Cuba  rejects 
the  note  of  the  Investigating  Committee  as 
cynical  In  all  Its  parts.     Moreover,  no  proce- 
dural or  effective  guarantee  could  be  offered 
to  Cuba  by  an  Investigating  Committee  made 
up   of    representatives   of    states   that   have, 
with   the  exception  of  Uruguay,  broken   off 
relations  with  the  revolutionary  government 
and    have    submissively    alined    themselves 
with  the  US.  Government  In  Its  vain  attempt 
to  destroy   the  Cuban  revolution.     The  re- 
sults of  Its  Investigations  would  Insolently 
reflect,  as  they  do.  prefabricated  conclusions 
and  the  character  of  the  OAS  as  an  aggressive 
military  bloc,  which  employs  by  means  of  the 
expedient   of   the  mechanical   majority.  Its 
organs   and   procedures  and.  above   all,   the 
Inter-Amerlcan  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assist- 
ance,  as   Instruments   of   the   neocolonlallst 
policy  of  the  U.S.  Government,  despite  the 
reluctance  of  a  group  of  states  that  defend 
the  principles  of  self-determination  of  peo- 
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pies  and  of  nonintervention  and  that  are  the 
ones  that  maintain  relations  with  Cuba. 
The  revolutionary  government  of  Cubs 
reiterates  the  statement  of  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  dated  December  2.  1963,  In 
which,  with  an  abundance  of  evidence,  it  at- 
tributes exclusively  to  the  CIA  the  owner- 
ship of  the  weapons  found  on  the  Paraguana 
Peninsula.  As  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
revolutionary  government,  MaJ.  Fidel  Castro, 
has  declared:  "They  are  going  to  blockade 
us,  they  say.  so  that  we  will  not  send  arms 
to  the  revolutionary  movements,  claiming 
that  weapons  are  sent  out  from  here?  Dur- 
ing the  4  years  that  they  have  been  intro- 
ducing weapons  here  clandestinely,  they  have 
not  spoken  of  a  blockade  to  prevent  them 
from  bringing  thoee  weapons  Into  Cuba. 
What  kind  of  logic  Is  that?  What  morality 
Is  that?  An  OAS  meeting  Is  accusing  us  of 
sending  arms  to  other  countries?  And  why 
Is  it  that  In  4  years  they  have  not  accused 
the  United  States?  The  United  States  has 
carried  out  all  sorts  of  criminal  deeds.  It  has 
Invaded  our  territory.  The  bases  have  been 
In  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  and 
Honduras.  Tb»  men  have  trained  in  Vene- 
zuela, Puerto  Rico,  and  In  all  the  cotmtrles 
around  us."  What  authority  or  prestige  can 
remain  to  an  organization  that  has  shut  its 
eyes  and  ears  to  the  horrendovis  nutssacre 
committed  against  the  defenseless  Panama- 
nian people  by  U.S.  troops  stationed  In  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  an  event  that  has 
shocked  and  aroused  world  public  opinion, 
particularly  in  Latin  America?  Why  has  the 
OAS  not  yet  denotmced,  Indicted,  prosecuted, 
and  punished  the  U.S.  Government,  which  Is 
the  sole  and  notorious  perpetrator  of  that 
brutal  massacre?  It  seems  advisable  to  re- 
call that  the  revolutionary  government  and 
the  people  of  Cuba  have  sxifficlent  resources 
and  means  to  repel  and  crush  any  type  of 
aggression,  direct  or  indirect,  Individual  or 
collective;  and  also  It  Is  not  Idle  to  warn  that 
the  accomplices  of  the  aggressors  will  receive 
what  they  deserve. 
Sincerely, 

Rattl  Roa, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 


NEED  TO  PROTECT  DOMESTIC  EN- 
ERGY FUELS  INDUSTRIES  BY 
LIMITATION  OP  IMPORTS  OP 
POREIGN  RESIDUAL  FUEL  OIL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan! 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr  Speaker,  for  the 
information  of  the  House,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  a  letter  endorsed  by  130  of 
our  colleagues  has  been  sent  to  the 
Speaker  in  support  of  legislation  which 
had  previously  been  introduced  by  40 
Members  to  limit  imports  of  foreign  re- 
sidual fuel  oil  to  a  stated  percentage  of 
total  consumption. 

The  legislation  to  which  the  letter  re- 
fers was  introduced  by  40  House 
Members  on  and  after  September  26, 
1963.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  urge 
the  support  of  this  legislation,  which  is 
urgently  needed  to  protect  the  domestic 
energy  fuels  industries  against  the  en- 
croachment of  imported  waste  residual 
oil  in  industrial  fuels  markets. 

The  fact  that  a  total  of  170  Members 
of  the  House  have  gone  on  record,  either 
through  the  introduction  of  legislation 
or  by  signing  the  letter  of  endorsement 
to  which  I  referred  at  the  beginning  of 


my  remarks,  or  by  indicating  their  sup- 
port, is  a  clear  indication  of  the  wide- 
spread bipartisan  support  this  measure 
enjoys.  It  is  also  significant,  I  think, 
that  the  supporters  of  the  legislation 
represents  a  total  of  35  States. 

There  is  a  clear  national  need  for  this 
legislation  to  place  import  controls  of 
excessive  residual  fuel  oil  imports  on  a 
continuing,  permanent  basis.  These  oil 
imports  are  damaging  all  domestic  fuels 
industries  and  are  creating  many  diffi- 
cult problems  which  could  have  serious 
national  security  and  economic  implica- 
tions in  the  event  of  any  emergency. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  has 
made  it  clear  in  recent  statements  that 
continuation  of  Import  controls  on  re- 
sidual oil  are  absolutely  essential  to  the 
protection  of  the  domestic  petroleum  in- 
dustry. Secretary  Udall  has  held  re- 
moval of  controls  on  residual  fuel  oil 
imports  would  have  the  effect  of  destroy- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  the  oil  import 
program  as  it  relates  to  crude  oil,  and  in 
turn  this  would  dangerously  weaken  the 
oil  industry  as  an  integral  part  of  na- 
tional security. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  has  stated 
that  controls  on  residual  imports  are  in 
themselves  essential  to  national  security, 
a  point  which  critics  of  the  program  have 
tended  to  ignore. 

Secretary  Udall,  by  clearly  defining  the 
need  for  continued  limitations  of  residual 
oil  imports  has  made  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  security  of  our  national 
fuels  and  energy  resources.  However,  I 
believe  anyone  who  studies  the  record  of 
the  import  control  program  to  date,  will 
have  to  concede  that  the  present  loose 
method  of  setting  quotas  each  year,  based 
on  an  uncertain  "guesstimate"  of  future 
demand.  Is  not  satisfactory.  There  have 
been  nine  increases  in  import  levels  since 
1959,  and  total  Imports  have  risen  from 
343,000  barrels  daily  to  575,000  barrels 
daily  since  the  program  began.  The  need 
for  legislation  was  further  emphasized 
last  week  when  Import  quotas  were  In- 
creased by  23  million  barrels  a  year,  or 
63,000  barrels  daily,  making  a  total  of 
638,000  barrels  daily. 

The  only  answer  is  the  passage  of  the 
legislation  now  pending  in  both  Houses 
which  will  set  up  a  fair  and  reasonable 
formula  whereby  imports  will  be  held  to 
50  percent  of  total  consumption.  This 
will  not  penalize  either  the  foreign  sup- 
pliers, or  the  domestic  Importers  and 
consumers  of  residual,  but  it  will  estab- 
lish a  stability  in  the  market  for  all  com- 
peting fuels — residual,  coal,  and  natural 
gas — and  it  will  enable  our  great  domes- 
tic coal  and  petroleum-producing  indus- 
tries to  plan  ahead  and  grow  as  they 
must  for  our  own  national  welfare. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  any  de- 
fects in  the  present  control  program  are 
not  because  of  any  failure  of  intent  on 
the  part  of  the  executive  branch,  but  be- 
cause a  control  program  of  this  type, 
lacking  any  guidelines  of  law,  is  subject- 
ed to  almost  irresistible  pressures  from 
Interested  parties  on  both  sides.  We 
hope,  through  this  legislation,  to  provide 
necessary  legal  guidelines  and  to  put  an 


end  to  the  onerous  pressures  exerted 
upon  the  President. 

The  permanent  program  proposed  by 
the  legislation  would  replace  a  program 
of  import  controls  started  In  1959  by 
Presidential  proclamation.  It  would  lim- 
it Imports  in  any  calendar  quarter  to 
50  percent  of  total  consumption  of  all 
residual  oil  during  the  same  quarter  of 
the  preceding  year. 

Passage  of  the  legislation  will  definite- 
ly put  an  end  to  the  practice  which  has 
been  common  under  the  present  program 
of  periodically  increasing  the  import 
quota  for  residual  oil.  There  have  been 
nine  increases  amoimtlng  to  about  80 
million  barrels  of  oil  annually,  or  the 
equivalent  of  some  20  million  tons  of 
coal  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bar- 
rels of  domestic  residual  oU. 

This  legislation  would  set  aside  50  per- 
cent of  the  market  for  imported  residual 
oil,  which  by  any  standard,  must  be  con- 
sidered generous. 

Imposition  of  the  legislative  Import 
quota  would  bring  stability  to  the  resid- 
ual oil  import  program  and  give  the 
domestic  energy  fuels  industries  some 
assurance  that  cheap  residual  oil  im- 
ports will  not  be  permitted  to  take  over 
all  of  the  growth  in  the  fuels  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  pressing  need 
for  early  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
and  I  hope  it  will  soon  prove  possible  for 
the  HDuse  to  consider  and  vote  for  its 
passage. 


AMERIGO  VESPUCCI'S  BIRTHDAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Li- 
BONATi).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  RooNiY]  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  March  9,  is  the  birthday 
of  Amerigo  Vespucci — the  man  for  whom 
the  continent  on  which  we  live  Is  named. 
He  was  the  first  to  sight  Cape  Canaveral, 
now  renamed  Cape  Kenndy,  and  I  am 
happy  that  at  today's  special  ceremony 
in  Washington,  a  tribute  was  paid  to 
the  memory  of  this  great  man.  Among 
other  outstanding  personalities  who  par- 
ticipated in  this  ceremony,  the  Honora- 
ble James  E.  Webb,  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, accepted  an  appropriate 
"landmai*  memorial  tablet"  from  the 
Federation  of  the  Italian-American 
Democratic  Organizations,  honoring  the 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
Amerigo  Ve^ucci. 

When  we  hear  the  word  "America"  we 
think  of  many  things:  "Our  coimtry,  the 
fertile  lands  and  the  factories,  the  sol- 
diers who  have  died  for  our  freedom,  the 
immigrants  from  many  lands  who  have 
linked  their  fortunes  with  ours  to  make 
this  Nation  great. 

All  too  infrequently  do  we  hear  the 
name  of  the  man  from  whose  woi^  this 
very  word  "America"  was  derived.  It  is 
therefore  ai^roprlate  that  we  pause  a 
little  while,  on  this  anniversary  of  his 
birth,  to  do  him  the  honor  that  he  de- 
serves. 
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Amerigo  VcBpucci— "Amerlciis,"  as  his 
name  was  spelled  In  some  of  the  Latin 
books  of  his  day — was  bom  In  Florence, 
Italy,  on  March  9,  1451. 

Early  In  life  he  became  a  student  of 
geography  and  navigation.  He  developed 
a  new  system  of  celestial  navigation  that 
allowed  him  to  approximate  the  loca- 
tion of  land  and  sea.  on  the  then  known 
earth.  Through  the  use  of  the  moon  and 
the  hours  of  the  day  he  was  able  to  deter- 
mine latitude.  His  calculations  of  the 
earth's  circumference  were  so  accurate, 
considering  the  information  that  he  had 
available,  that  they  continue  to  astound 
scientists  even  today.  Indeed,  It  Is  said 
that  he  was  only  50  miles  in  error,  in  his 
approximation  of  the  length  of  the 
Equator. 

When  Christopher  Columbus  reported 
his  discoveries,  he  thought  that  he  had 
opened  a  westward  route  to  Asia — but 
he  did  not  bring  back  with  him  any  of 
the  fabled  riches  of  India.  As  we  now 
know,  he  had  found  something  even 
greater — but  in  those  days,  the  meaning 
<rf-his  astounding  discovery  was  still  un- 
known. 

The  irulers  of  Spain  and  Portugal  de- 
cided th^t  they  must  find  out  Just  what 
had  in  fact  been  discovered — and  they 
selected  for  this  task  Amerigo  Vespucci, 
because  he  was  a  man  of  science,  and  at 
that  time  the  representative  in  Spain  of 
one  of  the  powerful  Biedicl  princes  of 
Italy. 

In  his  voyages,  Amerigo  Vespucci  fol- 
lowed the  mainland  of  South  America  as 
far  as  latitude  50*5'  south — and  he  was. 
therefore,  able  to  declare  that  the  land 
he  had  seen  was  not  Asia,  but  a  new  con- 
tinent. In  fact  he  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  of  the  explorers  of  his  era  to 
glimpse  the  mainland,  for  Columbus' 
earliest  voyages  had  ended  with  the  Car- 
ibbean Islands.  It  was  Amerigo  Vespucci 
who  first  taught  the  world  that  a  great 
new  frontier  had  been  opened,  and  he 
was  the  first  to  glimpse  Its  true  extent. 
As  a  result.  In  1507,  a  famous  map- 
maker  In  Torraine  labeled  this  new 
world  of  the  west  with  the  name  "Amer- 
ica"— after  the  man  who  had  charted  It. 
Actually,  the  part  of  America  which 
Vespucci  had  discovered  was  what  we 
now  call  South  America,  but  the  name 
soon  came  to  be  extended  to  North 
America  as  well. 

This  leads  me  to  suggest  that  March  9. 
the  birthday  of  the  great  explorer,  Is  a 
date  that  ought  to  be  observed  both  by 
the  United  States  and  by  our  sister  re- 
publics to  the  south — and  Canada  as 
well — as  a  time  of  rededicatlon  to  the 
friendship  which  binds  our  entire  hemi- 
sphere into  one  great  area  of  freedom. 
What  could  be  a  better  occasion  for  such 
an  act  of  rededicatlon.  than  the  birth- 
day of  the  great  Italian  for  whom  both 
of  our  continents  are  named? 

Americo  Vespucci,  however,  was  more 
than  an  explorer:  He  was  also  a  man  of 
letters,  and  he  reported  his  voyages  In  a 
series  of  remarkable  letters  to  his  Medici 
patron,  as  well  as  in  his  book  "Mundus 
Novus."  Someday  the  Pan  American 
Union  or  other  appropriate  organization 
may  find  time  to  reprint  some  of  these 


writings,  in  a  form  that  may  serve  to  re- 
call his  name  to  all  of  us  who  live  In  the 
sister  republics  of  this  hemisphere. 

Since  the  days  of  Amerigo  Vespucci 
and  Christopher  Columbus,  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  other  Italians,  and 
Irish,  and  Spaniards,  and  Frenchmen. 
Germans.  Scandinavians,  Poles,  and 
Greeks,  and  people  from  every  land  on 
earth,  have  followed  in  their  footsteps, 
to  find  a  new  life  on  our  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. Some  of  them  fought  beside 
George  Washington,  to  bring  us  our  In- 
dependence. Others,  or  their  children. 
I  see  about  me  today,  as  Senators  and 
Representatives,  participating  in  the 
business  of  government,  as  great  leaders 
of  our  generation.  All.  like  Vespucci, 
were  immigrants,  or  the  families  of  Im- 
migrants. 

The  days  of  exploration  of  the  world 
did  not  end  with  Amerigo  Vespucci:  In- 
deed, they  continue  today,  and  the  immi- 
grants who  come  to  our  shores  are  merely 
treading  in  the  same  paths  that  these 
great  voyagers  opened  up  to  them. 

To  realize  this.  Is  to  realize  the  true 
nature  of  America.  That  is  the  lesson 
on  which  we  should  all  think  again,  on 
this  birthday  of  the  man  for  whom  our 
land  Is  named. 


RESIDUAL  OIL  IMPORTS 

Mr.    CONTE.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unammous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  15  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened 
attentively  to  the  past  speaker,  and  I 
wish  to  have  his  attention,  because  I 
want  to  contradict  some  of  the  state- 
ments he  has  made  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  In  regard  to  legislation  filed 
by  himself  and  other  Members  of  the 
Congress  on  the  subject  of  residual  oil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  lived  long  with 
this  subject,  ever  since  President  Eisen- 
hower Issued  a  mandatory  restriction  on 
crude  and  residual  oil  in  1959.  At  that 
time  the  order  was  Issued  on  the  basis 
that  restrictions  were  in  the  interests  of 
our  national  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth  than  that  particular 
order.  There  is  nothing,  nothing  at  all, 
that  has  ever  been  brought  forth,  either 
to  me  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the 
Congress,  that  a  mandatory  restriction 
on  crude  and  residual  oil  Is  in  the  best 
Interests  of  our  national  security  And, 
in  fact,  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning stated  last  year  that  national  secu- 
rity was  no  longer  a  consideration. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  residual  oil 
is  a  cheap  bunker  seed  oil  which  is  too 
costly  to  produce  here  in  the  United 
States  and  therefore  the  domestic  oil 
producers  do  not  even  take  the  time  or 
the  bother  to  produce  It  About  90  per- 
cent of  the  residual  oil  that  comes  Into 
this  Nation  comes  from  the  country  of 
Venezuela. 


I  am  surprised,  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  to  find  that  the  dis- 
tinigulshed  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  has  taken 
the  floor  and  asked  that  this  legislation 
should  be  passed  This  legislation  would 
stop  at  least  50  percent  of  the  already 
small  amount  of  residual  oil  that  comes 
into  this  country  from  coming  in. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  this  would  have  the  net  effect  of 
seriously  affecting  the  economy  of  Vene- 
zuela, a  country  that  we  need  so  badly  at 
this  time,  and  a  country  which  Is  hav- 
ing economic  difflculties  and  which  could 
produce  this  oil  and  provide  it  for  the 
United  States. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of 
the  House,  I  cannot  understand  why  they 
want  to  stop  the  Importation  of  residual 
oil.    The  only  conclusion  I  can  come  to 
is  this:  That  for  the  flrst  time  here  in  the 
Congress  we  have  witnessed  an  unholy 
alliance  between  the  coal  barons  of  this 
country  from  West  Virginia,   Permsyl- 
vanla,  and  Kentucky  and  other  coal- 
producing  States  and  the  local  domestic 
oil  producers  of  the  United  States.    By 
preventing  residual  oil  from  coming  Into 
this  coimtry,  the  theory  of  supply  and 
demand  will  come  Into  play  and  if  there 
is  a  shortage  of  residual  oil,  which  Is 
used  predominantly   on  the  east  coast 
for    hospitals,   schools.    Industries,    and 
large  apartment  hoiises,  then  the  price 
of  residual  oil  will  go  up.  and  likewise 
the   price   of   coal   will   go   up   only   to 
feather  the  nest  of  these  coal  barons. 
This  Is  the  only  reason  that  I  can  see. 
I  cannot  And  any  other  legitimate  rea- 
son as  to  why  the  people  from  the  coal- 
producing  States  should  join  this  unholy 
alliance  with  the  domestic  producers  of 
oU  to  try  to  prevent  residual  oil  from 
coming  Into  this  country.   They  give  you 
the  argument  that  if  there  is  a  shortage 
of  residual^ oil.  then  the  people  on  the 
east  coast  might  turn  to  coal.     This  is 
farfetched,  because  the  people  on  the 
east  coast  have  converted  many  years 
ago  from  soft  coal  over  to  residual  oil  in 
their  burners.     For  one  thing,  it  would 
not  be  economically  feasible  to  transport 
coal  from  West  Virginia.  Pennsylvania, 
and  Kentucky  to  the  east  coast  because 
of  the  high  cost  of  transportation  by  rail. 
As  I  have  stated  many  times,  residual 
oil  Is  in  a  class  by  itself.    Trying  to  tie 
the  problem  to  other  situations  is  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  fallacy  of  the  arguments 
used  by  those  who  oppose  removal  of 
residual  Import  controls. 

These  people  who  have  converted 
their  burners  from  coal  to  oil  do  not 
have  the  storage  facilities  any  longer 
necessary  to  store  coal.  So  no  matter 
what  happens,  if  you  were  to  cut  out 
residual  oil  tomorrow,  these  people 
would  turn  to  another  method  of  heat- 
ing, and  It  Is  my  estimate  that  they 
would  turn  to  natural  gas.  But  cer- 
tainly they  would  not  turn  to  coal. 

Furthermore,  I  have  been  told  time 
and  time  again  that  if  the  east  coast 
burned  only  coal,  assuming  that  they 
C3uld  bum  coal,  it  would  not  add  one 
employee  In  any  of  the  depressed  areas 
of  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Kentucky.    This  is  precisely  because  of 
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automation  and  modem  equipment. 
These  forms  of  mechanization  have 
taken  up  the  lag  between  the  extra  pro- 
duction of  coal  that  would  be  needed  for 
the  east  coast.  As  far  as  unemployment 
in  the  coal  mines  Is  concerned,  the  OEP 
said  a  year  ago : 

The  principal  contributor  baa  been  the 
85-percent  increase  In  output  production 
worlcer  man  hours  in  the  decade  following 
1949,  a  change  accomplished  largely  through 
mechanization. 

So  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  legis- 
lation, sponsored  by  the  gentleman  who 
preceded  me.  and  other  Members  of 
Congress,  will  never  see  the  light  of  day ; 
because  flrst  of  all.  it  would  hurt  our 
foreign  policy  as  regards  Venezuela, 
which  has  been  a  good  neighbor  of  the 
United  States,  and  provided  us  with  oil 
In  time  of  need  during  World  War  n, 
and  supplied  most  of  our  warships  in 
the  Caribbean.  Also,  because  the  peo- 
ple on  the  east  coast  are  so  dependent 
upon  residual  oil  for  their  industries, 
for  their  schools,  for  their  hospitals  and 
large  apartment  houses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  caught  in  a  bind 
because  we  are  being  hit  at  the  present 
time  by  foreign  exports  of  finished  prod- 
ucts from  European  countries,  from 
Japan,  and  from  Hong  Kong,  Britain, 
Italy,  and  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  other  side  of  that  vise,  we  are  pre- 
vented from  getting  the  cheap  raw  mate- 
rials to  produce  the  finished  products 
so  that  we  can  comF>ete  with  those  for- 
eign markets.  I  say  this  is  wrong.  It 
is  unfair  and  unjustified.  I  hope  that 
this  administration,  led  by  a  President 
who  comes  from  an  oil  State,  will  rise 
above  politics  and  will  order  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  repeal  this 
foolish  order  of  mandatory  restrictions 
on  crude  and  residual  oil. 

It  is  about  time  for  a  fair  deal.  It  is 
essential  that  the  Department  of  In- 
terior let  New  England  and  the  east 
coast  compete  for  domestic  and  foreign 
markets  without  an  arbitrary  cost 
handicap. 

Every  individual  is  suffering  because 
of  these  arbitrary  and  unnecessary  re- 
strictions. We  cannot  tolerate  this  con- 
tinuing prejudice  against  one  part  of  the 
Nation. 


INTERNATIONAL     INSPECTION     OP 
NUCLEAR  REACTOR.  ROWE.  MASS. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
another  subject  I  would  like  to  touch  on 
this  afternoon.  I  came  here  with  no 
idea  of  speechmaklng,  but  after  hear- 
ing that  Illustrious  message  by  my  good 
friend  from  Peoria,  111.,  I  was  so  moved 
I  could  not  resist  taking  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  announce- 
ment from  Geneva  regarding  the  U.S. 
preparation  to  accept  international  in- 
spection at  a  large  American  nuclear 
reactor  was,  for  me,  a  vastly  Important 
one. 

As  a  consistent  supporter  of  workable 
methods  for  world  peace  and  disarma- 
ment and  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy,  I  was  pleased  beyond  question  by 
this   historic   breakthrough   and   proud 


that  the  United  States,  and  not  the 
Soviet  Union,  had  the  foresight  to  make 
the  original  suggestion. 

The  fact  that  the  reactor  is  located  in 
my  congressional  district  is  also  a  wel- 
come factor. 

The  Yankee  Atomic  Electric  Co..  of 
Rowe,  Mass.,  was  the  Nation's  flrst  com- 
mercial nuclear  powerplant,  and  it 
started  producing  electricity  on  Novem- 
ber 10, 1960,  and  has  Increased  Its  output 
steadily,  reachmg  a  peak  of  185,000 
kilowatts  last  New  Years  Day,  and  their 
future  ix)tentlal  is  unlimited. 

There  are  manys  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  U.S.  announcement,  and 
one  mentioned  by  Adrain  S.  Fisher,  the 
U.S.  Delegate  to  Geneva  from  our  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  would 
be  that  "we  could  then  discuss  the  pos- 
sibilities of  placing  additional  peaceful 
atomic  energy  installations  under  IAEA 
safeguards  en  a  reciprocal  basis."  Of 
course,  Mr.  Fisher's  remarks  were  pred- 
icated on  the  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  follow  suit  and  make  similar 
agreements. 

All  told,  the  new  development  in  inter- 
national affairs  could  lead  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  United  States  hsis  a  great 
deal  at  stake  in  the  area  of  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy.  It  could  reduce  ten- 
sion by  demonstrating  the  fact  that  a 
certain  number  of  our  reactors  are  de- 
signed for  peaceful  purposes,  and  not  for 
the  ends  of  war.  It  would  help  establish 
a  principle  of  inspection  and  i>ave  the 
way  toward  an  eventual  peace  from  the 
threat  of  nuclear  destruction. 

These  are  all  possible  considerations, 
and  I  hall  their  intent. 

And,  understandably,  I  would  like  to 
stress  the  advantages  of  the  area  in 
which  the  Inspection  will  take  place. 

For  if  international  inspectors  come  to 
Rowe,  they  will  be  coming  to  one  of  the 
most  scenic  areas  of  the  world. 

Rowe  is  located  on  the  I>eerfleld  River, 
a  tributary  of  the  Coimecticut  River,  in  a 
lovely  comer  of  the  State. 

For  sightseers,  the  beauty  of  this  area 
is  incomparable.  One  can  step  away 
from  the  cares  of  the  world  and  contem- 
plate the  beauties  of  nature  amidst  the 
rolling  mountains,  the  rushing  streams, 
and  the  panoramic  overlooks.  Among 
the  many  routes  to  Rowe,  the  most  fa- 
mous Is  the  Mohawk  Trail,  which  offers 
spectacular  scenic  vistas  and  50,000  acres 
of  beautiful  State  forests. 

Just  this  past  summer,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  host  the  visit  of 
eight  Members  of  the  Indian  Parliament. 
Including  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  We 
visited,  simong  other  places,  the  reactor 
at  Rowe  and,  in  the  process,  toured  the 
entire  area. 

These  distinguished  visitors  agreed 
that  the  area  was  a  most  conducive  set- 
ting for  a  discussion  of  world  peace. 

I  could  continue,  Mr.  Speaker,  extol- 
ling the  values  of  this  part  of  western 
Massachusetts,  and  discuss  the  values 
Inherent  in  both  the  Franklin  and  Berk- 
shire Counties.  To  all  of  my  colleagues 
and  others,  however,  who  have  visited 
this  area,  either  for  a  concert  at  Tangle- 


wood,  or  for  a  drive  along  the  Mohawk 
Trail,  I  need  not  continue  for  the  simple 
fact  that  the  area  does  not  need  public 
relations.    It  has  everything  necessary. 

And  I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that 
any  delegation  going  to  visit  the  Rowe 
reactor,  which  is  open  to  the  public,  will 
receive  perfect  treatment  by  a  wonderful 
people.  The  people  in  this  area  are  ac- 
customed to  vl^ts  by  famous  people. 
Nearby  Rowe,  there  are  many  famous 
sites.  I  would  Include  among  these  the 
Bridge  of  Flowers  In  Shelbume  Falls  and 
the  historic  Hoosac  Turmel  built  between 
1851  and  1880.  I  would  also  have  to 
mention  the  3,491 -foot  Mount  Oreylock 
in  the  northern  Berkshires.  This  is,  in- 
cidentally, the  highest  mountain  in  the 
State.  Li  nearby  Adams,  for  example, 
there  is  the  home  of  Susan  B.  Anthony. 
If  visitors  were  to  go  down  the  valley 
they  would  have  the  privilege  of  visiting 
beautiful  Greenfield  and  the  town  of  Old 
Deerfleld,  the  home  of  Deerfleld  Academy 
and  a  town  which  is  internationally 
known  as  one  of  the  flnest  restored  vil- 
lages in  the  United  States.  Deerfleld 
Academy  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's great  preparatory  schools  for  boys 
under  the  able  tutelage  of  Frank  L.  Boy- 
den,  headmaster. 

Greenfield,  to  the  north  of  Deerfield, 
is  a  modem  progressive  town  with  its 
traditional  roots  in  the  glorious  past.  It 
is  the  central  town  and  county  seat  of 
Franklin  County.  Other  sites  can  be 
mentioned;  that  is.  the  Kail  to  Sunrise 
Statue  tribute  to  the  Mohawk  Indians, 
quaint  towns  of  Charlemont,  Heath,  Col- 
rain.  Leyden.  Monroe.  Florida,  and 
Clarksburg.  And  North  Adams,  a  short 
distance  from  Rowe,  has  often  been 
called  the  city  of  the  future.  It  is  a 
great  and  historic  dty. 

In  all  of  these  unique  towns,  we  find 
the  unspoiled  beauty  of  wooded  moun- 
tains, fertile  valleys,  clear,  crisp  lakes 
and  streams  which  combine  with  the 
wide  range  of  recreation,  and  hospitable 
lodgings  for  an  ideal  vacation. 

I  can  think  of  no  area,  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  is  more  suitable  for  an  interna- 
tional discussion  of  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy.  For  these  and  other  rea- 
sons, I  welcome  the  opening  of  the  Rowe 
reactor  to  International  Inspection,  and 
extend,  on  behalf  of  the  First  Congres- 
sional District,  a  welcome  and  to  all  who 
may  want  to  visit  our  area.  Anyone  in- 
terested in  making  this  historic  trip, 
please  feel  free  to  call  my  office  for  fur- 
ther information. 


CHARITY  BEGINS  AT  HOME:   KEN- 
TUCKY HOUSE  RESOLUTION  81 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Snyder]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  times 
I  am  fearful  that  the  Congress  of  the 
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United  States  is  not  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  the  wealth  of  the  U.S.  Government 
is  purely  and  simply  the  wealth  of  our 
citizens.  Our  Government  cannot  give 
something  away  without  first  taking  it 
from  our  people. 

On  March  3.  1964.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky adopted  House  Resolution  No.  81 
urging  the  Federal  Government  to  ad- 
here to  the  philosophy  that  "Charity 
Begins  at  Home."  I  commend  this  res- 
olution to  the  attention  of  every  Member 
of  the  88th  Congress. 

House  Resolution  81 
Mr.  Leonard  Hlslope  Introduced  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  originated  In  the  house, 
and  waa  ordered  to  be  printed.  A  resolution 
relating  to  flood  control  In  eastern  Kentucky: 
Whereas  dams  for  flood  control  In  eastern 
Kentucky  have  been  on  the  drawing  board 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  the  last  25 
years:  and 

Wnereas  recommended  dams  on  the  Big 
Sandy.  Kentucky.  Ucklng  and  Cumberland 
Rivers,  If  built  some  time  ago  would  have 
prevented  disastrous  floods  In  Harlan,  Hazard, 
Prestonsburg,  Palntsvllle  and  various  other 
towns  In  eastern  Kentucky;  and 

Whereas  BoonevUle  on  South  Fork,  Carr's 
Pork  Dam  on  the  North  Fork  above  Hazard. 
Red  River  Dam  near  Stanton.  Laurel  Dam 
near  London,  Rockcastle  Dam  In  Rockcastle 
County,  on  the  Big  Sandy.  Pish  Trap.  North 
Pork,  Pond  and  Flannagan  are  not  yet  com- 
pleted: the  Grayson  flood  control  project  Is 
still  In  the  planning  stage  and  on  the  Lick- 
ing River  Can  Run  and  Falmouth  Dam  have 
not  been  built:  and 

Whereas  of  the  above  mentioned  projects 
which  have  been  planned  for  25  years,  only 
Buckhorn  on  the  Kentucky,  and  Dewey  Lake 
on  the  Big  Sandy  have  been  completed  and 
only  three  other  projects  are  under  con- 
struction: and 

Whereas,  the  toUl  cost  of  these  dams 
would  cost  less  than  the  total  cost  of  flood 
damage  In  the  last  few  years:   and 

Whereas  Impoundments  made  by  these 
dams  would  make  available  fresh  pure  water 
In  abundance  for  city  water  supplies,  water 
for  industry  and  recreation,  and  would  pre- 
vent floods:  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
quick  to  approve  expenditures  of  billions 
to  aid  nations  all  over  the  world,  has  built 
dams  with  taxpayers'  money  In  Africa,  and 
various  other  places,  and  yet  for  25  years 
has  failed  to  build  dams  In  eastern  Kentucky, 
which  have  been  proved  necessary  to  pre- 
vent disaster,  attract  Industry,  stimulate  the 
economy,  and  safeguard  the  lives  of  the  peo- 
ple: now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Com.monicealth  of  Kentucky: 
Section  1.  That  the  Federal  Government, 
with  revenue  collected  from  Its  own  people. 
In  preference  to  expenditures  to  aid  various 
foreign  nations,  adhere  to  the  philosophy 
that  'charity  begins  at  home. "  and  exercise 
Its  discretion  In  expenditures  of  the  peoples' 
money,  to  flrst  sp>end  on  the  necessities  of 
Its  own  people,  from  whence  It  derives  all  of 
Its  revenues,  and  then  If  substance  Is  left, 
exercise  wisdom  In  foreign  aid  expenditures: 
and  that,  not  withstanding  obligations,  now 
pending,  proceed  with  haste  and  dispatch  to 
plan,  design,  and  comolete  all  flood  control 
projects  which  have  b'^en  on  the  planning 
board  for  eastern  Kentucky  for  the  last  25 
years 

Sec  2  That  a  copy  of  this  reaoltlon  be 
mailed  to:  Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper. 
Senator  Thruston  Morton,  Representative 
Prank  A  Stubblefleld.  RepresenUtlve  Wil- 
liam    H.     Natcher,     Representative     Frank 


Chelf,  Representative  John  C.  Watts,  Repre- 
sentative Carl  D  Perkins,  Representative 
Eugene  Slier.  Representative  M  O.  Snyder 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Stewart 
L.  Udall. 


FEPC  POLICIES  ON  EMPLOYMENT 
TESTS  INDICATES  WHAT  MAY 
ALSO  BE  DONE  UNDER  H.R.  7152 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  AshbrookI  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
most  significant  decision  was  recently 
handed  down  by  an  oflQcial  of  the  Pair 
Employment  Practices  Commission  of 
Illinois.  It  clearly  is  an  indication  of 
the  type  of  bureaucratic  approach  which 
many  of  us  fear  will  occur  under  the  so- 
called  civil  rights  bill  which  passed  the 
House  on  February  10.  While  this  sit- 
uation is  the  result  of  State  action  in  this 
field.  I  submit  that  the  language  of  title 
VII  of  H.R.  7152  is  broad  enough  that 
this  same  unfortunate  approach  can  be 
utilized  under  this  bill  if  it  passes  the 
Senate  in  the  form  which  it  left  the 
House. 

In  brief,  it  was  decreed  that  the  Mo- 
torola Corp.  must  abandon  ability  tests 
for  job  applications  for  three  reasons: 

First.  The  test  was  unfair  to  "cul- 
turally deprived  and  disadvantaged 
groups." 

Second.  That  the  questions  did  not 
take  into  account  "inequalities  and  dif- 
ferences in  environment." 

Third.  That  the  standards  for  passing 
were  based  on  those  of  "advantaged 
groups." 

I  think  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  this 
goes  far  beyond  any  purported  human- 
itarianism  or  effort  to  eradicate  prej- 
udice. This  is  a  prescription  for  Gov- 
ernment control  of  hiring,  promotion, 
and  firing  policies.  Merit  is  to  be  thrown 
out  the  window  under  this  concept.  Fur- 
ther statements  by  the  FEPC  examiner 
indicated  that  the  employer  should  con- 
sider current  circumstances  and  objec- 
tives and  take  into  account  the  economic 
need  among  minority  groups  in  their 
hiring  policies.  This  is  a  long  step  away 
from  saying  that  an  employer  should  not 
have  prejudicial  policies.  The  goal  for 
the  employer  is  to  hire  an  able  employee 
who  will  perform  well  in  the  job.  To 
throw  about  aptitude  tests  and  substitute 
racial  considerations  is  a  poor  expedient. 
There  is  yet  time  to  modify  title  VII  to 
make  sure  these  arbitrary  bureaucratic 
decisions  cannot  be  handed  down  from 
the  Federal  level. 

Mr.   Speaker.  I   include  herewith   an 
editorial  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
Saturday.  March  7.  1964  and  an  article 
on  this  subject  from  the  same  issue: 
The  State  Will  Do  Yotm  Hieing 

A  foretaste  of  what  employers  may  expect 
If  the  "equal  employment  opportunity"  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  civil  rlghU  bill  become 
law  has  been  provided  here  In  Illinois  under 
the  State  fair  employment  practices  act.  An 
agent  for  the  commission  enforcing  the  act 
has  Just  told  Motorola.  Inc..  that  the  State 
hereafter  assumes  to  direct  Its  hiring  prac- 
tices. 


Motorola  has  been  given  Job  applicants  a 
general  ability  test  devised  by  a  professor  at 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  and  used  by 
at  least  one  other  large  Chicago  employer. 

A  Negro  applicant  charged  that  he  wa» 
denied  employment  because  of  his  race.  The 
corporation  said  he  failed  the  test.  The 
claimant  said  he  had  passed  It.  He  did  pass 
It  on  reexamination  In  the  FEPC  office,  and 
the  company  was  ordered  to  hire  him.  But 
the  question  of  fact  concerning  the  results  of 
the  original  test  Is  less  germane  than  the 
excursions  of  the  examiner  beyond  that  point. 
This  official.  Robert  E.  Bryant,  decreed  that 
Motorola  must  abandon  ability  tests  for  Job 
applicants  for  three  reasons:  (1)  that  the 
test  was  unfair  to  "culturally  deprived  and 
disadvantaged  groups":  (2)  that  the  ques- 
tions did  not  take  Into  account  "Inequalities 
and  dicrevenecs  in  environment":  and  (3) 
that  the  standards  for  passing  were  based  on 
those  of  "advantaged  groups." 

This  may  be  reduced  to  the  absurdity  that 
any  test  acceptable  to  the  FEPC  would  be  one 
which  brought  out  no  distinctions  whatso- 
ever among  competing  applicants  and  would 
therefore  be  meaningless.  How.  then.  Is  the 
employer  to  develop  any  basis  for  making  a 
choice  In  hiring? 

The  examiner's  further  dlcU  were  not  of 
a  sort  to  reassure  bedeviled  employers.  He 
said  that  "current  circumstances  and  ob- 
jectives" Impose  the  demand  that  hiring  per- 
sonnel develop  "general  convictions  of  eco- 
nomic need"  among  minority  groups  and  that 
executives  "move  poaltlvely"  to  achieve  an 
unspecified  balance  In  their  work  force. 

As  merit  and  ability  demonstrated  by  test- 
ing Is  out  the  window,  this  would  seem  to  be 
a  prescription  for  reverse  discrimination — 
I.e.,  that  race,  color,  religion,  or  something 
else  be  given  priority  over  Judgments  of  a 
Job  applicant's  prospective  usefulness  to  his 
employer. 

So  here  the  doctrine  Is  enunciated  that  a 
political  appointee  Is  going  to  dictate  to  busi- 
ness what  standards  of  selection  are  to  govern 
Its  employment  policy.  A  businessman  Is  not 
to  be  allowed  to  decide  the  choice  of  workers 
or  associates  beet  fitted  to  advance  his  busi- 
ness Interests.  In  the  name  of  "rights."  the 
employer's  rights  are  canceled. 

In  our  recent  editorial  discussion  of  the 
Federal  fair  employment  section  of  the 
pending  civil  rights  bill,  we  said  that  Govern- 
ment was  Intent  on  legislating  Itself  Into 
partnership  with  private  business  and  dic- 
tating hiring,  firing,  and  promotion  policies. 
The  ruing  in  Illinois  demonstrates  that  once 
the  snout  la  in  the  tent,  the  reet  of  the  camel 
will  quickly  follow. 

The  Federal  Coenmlsslon  is  empowered  to 
bring  charges  of  unfair  practice  on  its  own 
motion,  and  without  a  complaint;  to  turn 
loose  Its  agenu  and  lawyers  on  a  business, 
with  power  to  examine  books  and  papers  and 
to  question  employees  or  executives;  and  to 
require  that  an  employer  keep  records  of 
who  applies  for  a  Job.  who  gets  It,  who  does 
not.  and  why. 

All  this  Is  to  be  done  under  standards  not 
prescribed,  but  vague  and  subjective  In  na- 
ture, according  to  what  the  agent  thinks  is 
discrimination  and  what  he  guesses  may  have 
been  in  an  employer's  mind.  Under  such 
ground  rules,  the  harassment  of  business  and 
Industry  could  be  unrestricted  and  unlimited. 


CamcizE  FEPC  Okdee  Bannino  Test  ow  Hib- 
mo:  Emplotee  Group  Tells  Conceek  at 
Ruling 

An  Illinois  Fair  Emplojrmcnt  Practices 
CcMnmlsslon  ruling  ordering  Motorola.  Inc.. 
to  halt  alleged  discriminatory  hiring  prac- 
tices, drew  critical  reaction  yesterday  from 
Chicago  employers  and  Industrial  psycdiolo- 
glsts. 
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The  Employers'  Association  of  Greater  Chi- 
cago, which  represents  1.400  companies,  ex- 
pressed ooncern  over  Thursday's  decision  of 
an  FEPC  examiner  that  a  general  ability  test 
given  Job  applicants  at  Motonida  was  dis- 
criminatory. 

Two  Industrial  psychologists,  including  the 
author  of  the  test,  .have  taken  exception  to 
the  ruling. 

CASE  DUE  FOR  S-rUDT 

Several  major  Chicago  area  industries  and 
companies  that  administer  ability  tests  to 
applicants  are  withholding  comment  pending 
a  closer  study  of  the  case. 

Robert  E.  Bryant.  FEPC  examiner,  ordered 
Motorola  to  stop  giving  the  test  because,  he 
said.  It  Is  unfair  to  "culturally  deprived  and 
disadvantaged  groups." 

He  directed  the  electronics  company  to 
offer  a  Job  to  Leon  Myart.  6333  Dorchester 
Avenue,  a  Negro,  who  had  charged  he  was 
denied  a  Job  by  Motorola  because  of  his  race. 

RULING  IS  FIRST  ON  TESTS 

It  was  the  flrst  time  the  conunisslon  has 
asserted  authority  over  the  ability  tests  a 
company  may  use  in  screening  Job  applicants, 
said  Wolter  J.  Ducey.  executive  director  of  the 
commission. 

Roland  E.  Pulton,  president  of  the  em- 
ployers' association,  asserted  yesterday  that 
the  FEPC  should  "reflect  the  thinking  of 
experts  In  the  field  of  testing  who  would  be 
considered  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  experts 
used  by  Motorola." 

Dr.  Philip  Ash,  president  of  the  Illinois 
Psychological  Association,  said  that  he  Is 
not  aware  of  any  general  abUlty  test  which 
was  developed  to  dLscrlminate  against  any 
group. 

He  also  took  exception  to  Bryant's  state- 
ment that  the  Motorola  test  is  obsolete. 
"There  are  other  tests  that  are  much  older," 
he  said. 

AUTHOR  'rELLS  AIMS 

Dr.  Philip  Shurrager.  author  of  the  test. 
said  it  was  copyrighted  In  1949  and  has  been 
revised  several  times  since  then. 

"This  test  was  not  developed  to  exclude 
Negroes  from  whites."  he  said.  "It  Is  a  test 
designed  to  help  evaluate  the  trainabillty 
of  a  prospective  employee. 

"I  know  of  no  way  to  evaluate  that  a  test 
In  Itself  is  discriminatory  toward  any  group." 

Shurrager  is  a  professor  at  Illinois  Institute 
of  Technology. 

COMPANT  TO  APPKAL 

Robert  V.  Nystrom.  attorney  for  Motorola, 
said  the  company  will  appeal  the  decision 
"all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court  if  nec- 
essary." 

"The  question  at  hand."  Nystrom  said.  "Is 
whether  an  employer  In  Illinois  is  going  to 
be  permitted  to  set  the  education,  moral,  and 
aptitude  standards  for  Its  employes,  or 
whether  the  State  will  dictate  the  standards." 

Nystrom  asserted  that  the  Motorola  firm, 
located  at  9401  Grand  Avenue.  Franklin  Park, 
is  a  leader  in  the  electronics  field  with  its 
integration  program. 

Fulton,  the  employers'  association  head, 
said  Motorola.  Inc..  is  one  of  the  best  in- 
tegrated companies  at  all  job  levels  In  the 
State. 


LEAVE    OF   ABSENCE 

By  imanlmous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  GooDLiNG  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Halleck),  beginning  today  through 
Wednesday.  March  11,  on  account  of  oflB- 
cial  committee  business. 

Mr.  Pkpper  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  .  for  today  and  tomorrow,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


Mr.  McDowell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  .  for  today  and  tomorrow,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Nelsen  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Halleck)  ,  beginning  today  on  account 
of  official  business  as  U.S.  representa- 
tive to  the  World  Health  Assembly  at 
Geneva. 

Mr.  Weaver  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Halleck),  for  today  and  tomorrow,  on 
account  of  official  committee  business. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McFall),  for  Monday, 
March  9,  1964,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Morgan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Roberts  of  Texas),  for  10 
minutes,  today;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  AsHBROoK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  E>ermission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  and  to  include 
extrsuieous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Beerhann)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Alger. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Roberts  of  Texas)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Healey. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  2115.  An  act  to  improve  the  balance-of- 
payments  position  of  the  United  States  by 
permitting  the  use  of  reserved  foreign  cur- 
rencies In  lieu  of  dollars  for  current  expendi- 
tures; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

S.  2447.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Whltestone  Coulee  unit  of  the 
Okanogan-Slmllkameen  division.  Chief  Jo- 
seph Dam  project.  Washington,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2493.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  determine  that  certain 
costs  of  op>eratlng  and  maintaining  Banks 
Lake  and  Potholes  Reservoir  on  the  Colum- 
bia Basin  project  for  recreational  purposes  is 
nonreimbursable;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  1761.  An  act  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  upon  the  claim  of  R.  Gor- 
don Finney.  Jr.; 

H.R.  5306.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paul 
James  Branan; 

HJl.  7491.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
L.  Bernrman;  and 

KR.  10051.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
86-272,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  re- 
porting date. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 

8.  1561.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to  remove 
certain  inequities  In  the  application  of  such 
act.  to  Improve  the  administration  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


Adjournment 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, March  10,  1964,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  OF 
FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  AP- 
PROPRIATED FUNDS  INCURRED 
IN  TRAVEL  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AS  REQUIRED  BY  THE 
MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1954. 
AS  AMENDED.  BY  PUBLIC  LAW 
86-472,  AND  BY  PUBLIC  LAW  86-628 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  sec- 
tion 502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended  by  section  401(a) 
of  Public  Law  86-472,  approved  May  14. 
1960,  and  section  105  of  Public  Law 
86-628,  approved  July  12,  1960,  require 
the  rejwrting  of  expanses  incurred  in 
connection  with  travel  outside  the  United 
States,  including  both  foreign  curren- 
cies expended  and  dollar  expenditures 
made  from  appropriated  funds  by  Mem- 
bers, employees,  and  committees  of  the 
Congress. 

The  law  requires  the  chairman  of  each 
committee  to  prepare  a  consolidated  re- 
port of  foreign  currency  expenditures 
and  also  dollar  exp>enditures  from  appro- 
priated funds  within  the  first  60  days 
that  Congress  is  in  session  in  each  calen- 
dar year,  covering  expenditures  for 
travel  outside  the  United  States  during 
the  previous  calendar  year.  The  con- 
solidated report  is  forwarded  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  which. 
in  turn,  prints  such  report  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  within  10  days  after 
receipt. 

There  is  submitted  herewith  the  re- 
ports from  the  House  Delegation  to  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  Conference, 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  Council, 
and  the  Mexico-United  States  Interpar- 
liamentary Group  which  were  received 
within  the  prescribed  time  limit. 
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Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  cnrrencie,  and  appropriated  funds  by  House  of  Representatives,  delegation  to  Inter  parliamentary  Union 
f"        J      ''  J  J        '  Conference,  Belgrade,  \  ugoslavia 


[Expended  between  Jan.  1.  and  Dec.  31, 
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1 

Name  or 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miaoellaneoiis 

Tout 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivaU'nt 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Katharine  St.  Oeorfe; 

IT  H   rfnllmr 

33a  00 

88.00 
119.07 

73.00 
35.91 

72.00 
34.02 

72.00 
41.58 

72.00 
35.91 

72.00 

47.25 

73.00 
3a  24 

43.00 
35.70 

72.00 
28.35 

•6.33 

63.00 

88.00 
122.33 

25.02 

56.37 
97.01 

7.88 

64.08 
22.33 

61.60 
7  97 

9a49 
31.57 

63.10 
11.43 

0.11 
43.37 

46.84 

34.31 

20.86 
30.86 

33.66 
8.99 

3a  47 

8.51 

1107 
40.39 

12.88 
8.92 

24.39 
11.82 

24.39 
14. 06 

28.21 
6.43 

24.40 
13.10 

36.32 
16.00 

15.66 
36.75 
11.11 

202.011 

123.925 
1. 175.  90 

123.788 
251.30 

131.668 
308.30 

iiaoo5 

285.45 

100.032 
221.30 

125. 493 
335.65 

97.025 
262.75 

87.798 
153.00 

87.086 
215.96 

129.187 
401.35 

946.223 

1.081.25 

64.311 

269  33 

Yuitoslavia   

Harold  Cooley: 

do 

do 

165.23 

Yugoslavia 

246.94 

W.  R.  Poage: 

do 

do 

165.05 

YugOBlarte .■. 

52.78 

France 

Paul  C.  Jones: 

do. 

do 

175.55 

YuKoslavia 

64.75 

Charles  B.  Hoeven: 

do 

do 

do 

I'm" 

146.67 

Yugoslavia .- 

France 

Thor  C.  ToUelSon: 

Yugoslavia.    

91.  59 

175.37 
66.40 

France 

Oeraia  R.  Ford,  Jr.: 

Yugoslavia 

do 

do 

159.49 
70.49 

France 

E.  Robs  Adair: 

Yugoslavia 

do 

do 

159.50 
87.67 

France 

.\Ieniniier  Plmie: 

Yugoslavia 

do 

do 

do 



117.05 
32.13 

France 

EdwarH  J    Derwlnskl: 

do 

do 

do 

do . 

78.63 
37.10 

4a  S8 

5.28 

67.97 
•7. 97 
74.66 

17.30 

192.52 

Yugoslavia 

••**""""*" 

78.  M 

France -. 

Charlis  Zlnn: 

172.23 

Yugoslavia 

.„.-- 

8128 

Jrance — 

Oeorge  B.  Oalloway: 

....do 

1.090.00 

1.261.63 
227.05 

85.77 

France 

rw>ler<itlnn  exnenites.  YucoslftTla 

do 

do 

1.620. 69 

1.113.63 

1. 100. 15 

504.56 

4,348.02 

RECAPITULATION 


Appropriated  funds;  PubUc  Law  88-245. 
Total 


Amount 
14.348.02 

4.348.02 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  House  of  Representatives,  delegation  to  spring  meeting,  Interparli- 

amenlary  Union  Council,  Lausanne,  Switzerland 


(Expended  between  Jan.  1,  and  Dec.  31.  1963) 

1 

Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

TrsDsporUtlon 

Miscellaneous 

ToUl 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Katharine  St.  George: 

12.08 
368.23 

31.08 
137.06 

31.43 
127.06 

11  56 
70.59 

17.57 
137.06 

19.52 
137.06 

30.72 
93.33 

11.40 
104.18 

31.13 
44.04 

28.80 
46.89 

80.72 
145.44 

.80 
34.58 
74.43 

6.40 
8.U 

3.34 

15.33 

11.46 
1.83 

6.53 
3.18 

14.06 
1.36 

1.96 

1.48 

62.39 

49.20 

Italy 

.....do.  .::— . 

d*. 

>  368. 64 

Switierland 

W.  R.  Poage: 

Italy     

Switzerland 

Emillo  Q.  Daddario: 

>35.72 
•265.50 

•54.01 

do 

do '.— 

■In 

8.M 

Italy         

Swltterland 

Alexander  Pimie: 

Italy         

30  23 

•208.16 

do 

46.91 
130  66 

Switierland 

do. 

do 

do 

1.60 
9.41 

<114.85 

Italy     

<283.27 

Dr.  Charles  Zinn: 

do 

do 

do 

•22.27 

Italy 

Switierland  

Delecation  exoenses 

•  153. 11 

laoo 

147.42 

Trk#ttl 

960.31 

706.35 

60.78 

138.28 

1,864.72 

RECAPITULATION 


Appropriated  funds:  Public  Law  87-264. 


Total. 


Amount 
$1,864.72 

1.864.72 


I  132  of  this  amount  reimbursed  personally  to  IPU  accounts  tor  personal  expenses. 
•  375.72 of  these  sums  reimburse*!  personally  to  IPU  accounts  for  personal  expenses. 
» 370^3  of  these  sums  reimbursed  personally  to  IPU  accounts  tor  personal  expenses. 


« $300  61  of  these  sums  reimbursed  personally  to  IPU  accounts  tor  personal  expenses. 
>  $73.54  of  these  sums  reimbursed  personally  to  IPU  accounts  for  personal  expensea. 
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Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  House  of  Representatives,  delegation  to  Mexico-United  Slates 

Interparliamentary  Group 


[Expended  between  Jan.  1 

.  and  Dec.  31, 1963] 

' 

Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Hon   Robert  N   C  Nix   Mexico 

U  S  dollar  . 

127.20 
110.40 
105.60 
105.60 

85.60 
106.60 
112.40 

97  60 
105  60 
105.60 
105.60 
105  60 

94.67 

8S.30 

89.28 
46  32 
85.18 
82.32 
18.00 
7.32 
62.94 
58.85 
85.12 
118.40 
62.66 
39.56 
62.56 
38.84 

22.40 
9.60 
5.40 

laoo 

347.85 

36.77 
11.96 
18.10 
40.39 

2.80 
12.67 

7.10 
12.49 

274.66 

Hon.  Joseph  M.  Montoya,  Mexico 

Hon  Harris  B  McDowfll,  Jr  ,  Mexico 

do 

do     

178.18 

214.28 

Hon    Ronald  B    Campron    Mexico 

do 

do 

.    ..do 

238  31 

Hon  Torbert  Macdonald,  Mexico 

454.29 

Hon   Jim  Wright,  Mexico       

125.59 

Hon   Harold  T  Johnson,  Mexico 

do 

..  ..do 

182.44 

Hon   Edward  J    I )erwinski,  Mexico.. 

7.80 

176.74 

Hon    F   Bradford  Morse,  .Mexico 

do 

do 

..  ..do 

..!.--..--. 

140.72 

Hon    Walter  Norblad    Mexico 

5.2S 

19.50 

116.56 

ia70 

5.48 

4.08 

233.33 

Hon    William  L   Springer,  Mexico  .  .. 

187.76 

Hon   Ben  Reifel   Mexico 

do 

6.18 

34.72 

ia52 

2,439.66 

266.90 

Albert  C.  F.  Westphal,  Mexico 

Helen  L.  Hashagen,  Mexico. 

Delecation .cxDenses  (House  share) 

do 

do 

do 

192.65 

138.04 
2,439.56 

Total 

1,450.27 

797.35 

660.44 

2,635.34 

5,443.40 

RECAPITULATION 


Appropriated  funds:  PubUc  Law  86-420,  86th  Cong. 
Total 


Amount 
5,443.40 


6,443.40 

Robert  N.  C.  Ndc, 
Chairman.  House  of  Representatives  Delegation, 
Mexico-United  States  Interparliamentary  Group. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

1786.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress  reductions 
totaling  $41,927,000  In  certain  appropriations 
and  limitations  requested  In  the  1965  budget 
for  various  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  (H.  Doc.  No.  240);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

1787.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Commission  on  Automation 
and  Technological  Progress";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

1788.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  report  on  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1963,  pursuant  to  50 
Stat.  329;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1789.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, relative  to  certain  plans  for  works  of 
Improvement  relating  to  the  following  water- 
sheds: Bear  Creek,  Mo.;  Blockton,  Iowa; 
Hondo  Creek,  Tex.;  102  river  tributaries 
(supplemental).  Missouri;  and  Valley  Creek, 
Ky.,  pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended  ( 16  U.S.C.  1005) ,  and  Executive  Or- 
der No.  10654  of  January  20,  1956;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1790.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations relative  to  additional  Information  re- 
lating to  a  letter  dated  June  7,  1963,  dealing 
with  the  estimated  cost  of  certain  facilities 
projects  for  the  Army  National  Guard,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  87-554;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1791.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  relative  to  the  Intentions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  to  donate  a  surplus 
ship's  propeUer  to  the  American  Legion, 
Joseph  G.  McComb  Post  146,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7545  of  title  10,  United  States  Code;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


1792.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  which  contains  the  re- 
sults of  a  continuing  review  of  the  outstand- 
ing voluntary  agreements  and  programs  es- 
tablished under  section  708(e),  pursuant  to 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

1793.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the 
Council  on  Law  Enforcement  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
Council  on  Law  Enforcement  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  1963;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

1794.  A  letter  from  the  chief  scout  execu- 
tive. Boy  Scouts  of  America,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica for  the  year  1963.  the  54th  year  (H.  Doc. 
No.  241 )  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  illus- 
trations. 

1795.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1963,  pursuant  to  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  841) 
(H.  Doc.  No.  242) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gtov- 
ernment  Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1796.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  overpayments  of  wages  made  to  fire- 
fighters by  the  Forest  Service,  Department 
of  Agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1797.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  overpricing  of  contracts  negotiated 
for  T38A  electrical  power  systems  with  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Corp.  by  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1798.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  overpricing  of  steam  generators  for 
nuclear  aircraft  carriers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1799.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  summarizing 
the  1963  operations  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  regarding  the  desalting  of  sea  water 
and  brackish  water,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 


448,    82d    Congress;    to    the    Committee    on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1800.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  General 
Manager,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
transmitting  a  report  for  the  calendar  year 
ending  December  31,  1963,  relating  to  con- 
tracts to  facilitate  the  national  defense 
under  the  extraordinary,  emergency  author- 
ity granted  by  this  act.  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  8&-804;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

1801.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, relative  to  certain  plans  for  works  of 
improvement  relating  to  the  following  water- 
shed; Bear-Tilda  Bogue,  Miss.,  pursuant  to 
section  5  of  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
1005),  and  Executive  Order  No.  10654  of 
January  20,  1966;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

1802.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U5. 
Tariff  Commission,  transmitting  the  14th 
report  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  on  the 
operation  of  the  trade  agreements  program, 
pursuant  to  section  4C2(b)  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  March  5, 
1964  the  following  bills  were  reported  on 
March  6,  1964: 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  S.  1964;  an  act  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925,  as 
amended,  to  Increase  the  fee  charged  for 
learners'  permits;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1219).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  10215.  A  bUl  re- 
lating to  sick  leave  benefits  for  officers  and 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  U.S. 
Park  Police  force,  and  the  White  House  Po- 
lice  force;    without  amendment   (Rept.  No. 
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1220).     Referred    to    the   Committee   of   the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MoMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  House  Joint  Resolution 
888.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
promulgate  special  regulations  for  the  period 
of  the  91st  annual  session  of  the  Imperial 
Council.  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine  for  North  America,  to 
be  held  In  Washington.  DC.  In  July  1965,  to 
authorize  the  granting  of  certain  permits  to 
Imperial  Shrine  Convention.  1965.  Inc..  on 
the  occasions  of  such  sessions,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1221). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  5990.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Charitable 
Solicitation  Act  to  require  certain  findings 
before  the  Issuance  of  a  solicitation  permit 
thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes:  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1222).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H  R.  9962.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate 
the  practice  of  podiatry  In  the  District  of 
Columbia."  approved  May  23,  1918.  as 
amended;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1223).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
\ Submitted  March  9, 1964] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
conunittees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  189. 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  Southwest  regional  wa- 
ter laboratory  should  be  known  as  the  "Rob- 
ert S.  Kerr  Water  Research  Center";  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1224).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  7598.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  providing  for  the  admission  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  Into  the  Union  In  order  to 
extend  the  time  for  the  filing  of  applications 
for  the  selection  of  certain  lands  by  such 
State;  without  amendment  (Rept  No.  1226). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  10222.  A  bin  to  strengthen  the  agricul- 
tural economy;  to  help  to  achieve  a  fuller 
and  more  effective  use  of  food  abundances; 
to  provide  for  Improved  levels  of  nutrition 
among  economically  needy  households 
through  a  cooperative  Federal-State  program 
of  food  assistance  to  be  operated  through 
normal  channels  of  trade;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1228). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  H  R.  6587.  A  bill  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  cer- 
tain lands  In  Boulder  County,  Colo.,  to  W.  F. 
Stover;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1225). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary H  R  9573.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wolf- 
gang Stresemann;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No  1227)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H  R.  10295  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  Unit- 
ed States  Code.  "Crimes  and  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure" (act  of  June  25,  1949,  ch.  646,  62 
Stat.  683);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  10296.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  old-age  and 
disability  Insurance  benefits  by  $35  a  month 
(and  other  monthly  benefits  proportion- 
ately), and  to  provide  that  full  benefits 
(When  based  upon  attainment  of  retirement 
age)  will  be  payable  to  men  at  age  62  and 
women  at  age  60;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr.  GRANT; 
H.R  10297.  A    bill    to    restrict    Imports    of 
beef,    veal,    and    mutton    Into    the    United 
States;     to    the    Committee    on    Ways    ar.d 
Means. 

H  R  10298.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  Impose  additional  duties  on  cattle, 
beef,  and  veal  Imported  each  year  In  excess 
of  annual  quotas;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  means. 

By   Mr.   HARDING: 
H.R.  10299.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary  of   the   Interior    to   designate    the   Nez 
Perce  National  Historical  Park  in  the  State 
of    Idaho,    and    for   other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on   Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 
By   Mr    VINSON: 
H  R  10300    A     bill    to    authorize    certain 
construction    at    military    Installations,    and 
for    other    purposes;    to    the    Committee   on 
Armed  Services. 

By  ^b.  JONES  of  Alabama: 
HR  10301.  A  bin  to  permit  coverage  un- 
der the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits 
Act  of  1959  and  the  Retired  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  employees  of 
the  Tennessee  Vallev  Authority  retired  or 
retiring  under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 
H.R.  10302.     A  bin  for  the  relief  of  certain 
d'stressed  aliens;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  MOSS: 
HR    10303      A   bUl  for   the  relief  of  cer- 
tain distressed  aliens;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   POWELL: 
H  R    10304    A  bin  to  provide  for  a  special 
study  and  national  survey  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  of  progress  being  made 
toward  providing  public  school  students  with 
an   understanding   of   minority   group  con- 
tributions to  our  national  life;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr   ROOSEVELT: 
H.R.    10305      A  bill    to  convey   certain  oil 
and  gas  rights  to  the  city  of  Los  Angeles;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    TALCOTT: 
H  R.  10306.     A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code   of    1954    to  provide   a   credit 
against  the  Individual  income  tax  for  certain 
expenses  of  higher  education;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    MICHEL: 
H.J.  Res    945    Joint  resolution  prohibiting 
the    Importation    of    goods    from    countries 
which  trade  with  Cuba;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.J.  Res.  946.  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  con- 
structing In  Mexico  a  system  for  carrying 
ships  overland  between  the  Pacific  and  At- 
lantic Oceans;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 


By  Mr  ROBISON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  279.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  request  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  urge  certain  actions  in  behalf  of  Lith- 
uania. Estonia,  and  Latvia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Arizona,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  adopt  Import  quotas  based  on  a 
moving  5-year  average  and  to  Impose  an  ac- 
celerated rate  on  Imports  above  the  average; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to  sup- 
port a  firm  policy  against  conununlsm;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
HR     10307.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Manuel   Mendez;    to  the  Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  10308    A  bin   for   the  relief  of  Kon- 
stantlnos  Anastaslos  Stefanldes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

752  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
general  chairman,  Kenosha  Chapter.  Ameri- 
can Lithuanian  Council.  Kenosha,  Wis.,  peti- 
tioning consideration  of  their  resolution  with 
reference  to  commemorating  the  46th  anni- 
versary of  Lithuania's  Declaration  of  Inde- 
dependence,  and  asking  Congress  to  exert  Its 
powerful  Influence  In  championing  Lithua- 
nia's fight  for  her  freedom;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

753  Also,  petition  of  the  Legislative  Sec- 
retary, Mariana  Islands  District  Legislature. 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Island.  Salpan. 
Mariana  Islands,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  requesting 
the  administering  authority  to  consider  the 
transfer  of  all  Internal  revenues  collected  In 
the  Mariana  Islands  District  by  the  Trust 
Territory  Headquarters  Treasury,  to  the  Mar- 
iana Islands  District  Treasury;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  smd  Insular  Affairs. 

754.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Avon 
Park.  Fla..  asking  Congress  to  pass  the  Wlck- 
ersham  bills  relating  to  mnitary  Justice;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

755.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Avon 
Park.  Fla..  asking  Congress  to  require  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  make  an  annual 
audit  of  the  US  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  all  of  Its  subsidiaries;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

756.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park.  Fla..  asking  Congress  to  pass  legisla- 
tion commemorating  the  175th  anniversary 
of  the  first  quorum  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

757.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla  .  asking  Congress  to  require  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  to  In- 
vestigate a  charge  published  March  2,  1964. 
In    the    New    York    Journal -American    that 
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"Reds  Infest  CIA,  Defector  Claims";  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

758.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  asking  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  change  Its  rules  to  i>ermlt  Joint  In- 
troduction of  bills  In  certain  Instances;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

759.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  asking  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  request  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  make  a  study  and  publicly  re- 
port same  on  "The  effect  of  unrepealed  post- 
Clvtl  War  civil  rights  enactments  and  stat- 
utes of  Congress";  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

760.  Also,  petition  of  the  mayor.  Kamlmo- 
tobu-son.  Okinawa,  asking  Congress  to  legis- 
late for  the  soonest  possible  solution  to 
pre -peace -treaty  compensation  problems;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

761.  Also,  petition  of  the  deputy  president. 
Society  of  Military-used  Landowners  In  Koza 
City.  Okinawa,  asking  Congress  to  legislate 
for  early  solution  of  the  problem  of  pretreaty 
claims;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

762.  Also,  petition  of  the  chairman. 
Kamlmotobu-son  Assembly,  Okinawa,  R3ru- 
kyu  Island,  petitioning  consideration  of  their 
resolution  with  reference  to  asking  Congress 
to  legislate  for  the  soonest  possible  solution 
to  pre-peace-treaty  compensation  problems; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


SENATE 

Monday,  March  9, 1964 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  fMr.  Metcalf]. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  God.  amid  the  darkness  in 
which  our  sad  world  lieth.  to  Thy  light 
which  no  darkness  can  put  out,  we  turn 
from  the  hatred  and  tyranny  which  con- 
tend with  good  will  and  decency  for  the 
mastery  of  men's  bodies  and  minds. 

Turning  aside  from  the  pull  of  conflict- 
ing opinions  and  the  rivalry  of  personal 
loyalties,  empower  us  and  sustain  us  as, 
with  strength  unequal  to  our  tasks,  we 
face  the  call  of  the  world's  great  need. 

For  light  enough  to  walk  by  through 
the  encircling  gloom,  for  inner  stamina 
to  carry  heavy  burdens,  for  uncompro- 
mised  courage  to  dare  policies  with  no 
partisan  advantage,  for  insights  that 
discern  the  truth  and  determination 
fearlessly  to  follow  it,  we  lift  up  our 
hearts  to  Thee,  that  Thy  completeness 
may  flow  around  our  incompleteness; 
and  around  our  restlessness.  Thy  rest. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


FREE  IMPORTATION  OF  WILD  ANI- 
MALS AND  WILD  BIRDS— AMEND- 
MENT TO  RESTRICT  IMPORTS  OP 
BEEF,  VEAL.  MUTTON,  AND  LAMB 
(AMENDMENT   NO.    465) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Montana  IMr.  Met- 
calf] and  myself,  I  submit  an  amend- 
ment to  restrict  imports  of  beef,  veal, 
mutton,  and  lamb  into  the  United  States. 
The  amendment  is  Intended  to  be  pro- 


posed to  the  House-passed  tariff  bill, 
HR.  1839,  now  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance. 

The  amendment  I  submit  is  identical 
in  context  with  the  Senate  bill  S.  2525, 
which  I  introduced  on  February  20,  for 
myself,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
BuRDicK,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr. 
Curtis,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Edmondson, 
Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hay- 
den,  Mr.  HicKENLOOPER,  Mr.  Jordan  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern,  Mr.  Mechem,  Mr.  Miller.  Mr. 
Monroney,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Simpson, 
Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN,  and  Mr.  Yotmo  of  North  Dakota. 

It  is  similar  to  the  amendment  pro- 
posed last  week  to  the  wheat-cotton  bill, 
H.R.  6196. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  ByrdI,  has  announced  that 
his  committee  will  hold  hearings  on  my 
amendment  on  Wednesday,  March  11.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  announce- 
ment by  Chairman  Byrd.  giving  perti- 
nent information  regarding  the  hear- 
ings; and  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
referred  to  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  RUSSET. 1 1.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Georgia  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  make  the' point  of 
order  that  the  submission  of  an  amend- 
ment is  not  now  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
may  now  be  received. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none.  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  announcement  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  465)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  annoimcement  presented  by  Mr. 
Mansfield  Is  as  follows : 

Statement  or  Senator  Btro.  of  Virginia, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committxz  on 
Finance,  in  Announcing  He.arincs  on 
Amendment  No.  465  bt  Senator  Mans- 
FDCLD  To  Restrict  Imports  of  Beef,  Veal, 
AND  Mutton  Into  the  United  States 

The  distinguished  majority  leader.  Senator 
Mike  Mansfield,  Is  today  Introducing  an 
amendment.  No.  465,  to  restrict  imports  of 
beef,  veal,  mutton,  and  lamb  Into  the  United 
States,  which  he  intends  to  propose  to  a 
House-passed  Import  bill,  H.R.  1839,  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance. 

The  Mansfield  amendment  is  Identical  in 
context  with  the  bill,  S.  2525,  which  he  in- 
troduced on  February  26  for  himself  and 
24  other  Senators.  It  is  also  similar  to  an 
amendment  proposed  last  week  to  the  wheat- 
cotton  bill,  HR.  6196. 

At  the  request  of  the  majority  leader  I 
have  scheduled  hearings  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  on  Senator  B^ansfield's 
amendment  beginning  Wednesday.  March  11. 
1964.  at  10  ajn.,  in  room  2221,  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 

May  I  respectfully  request  that  all  who 
wish  to  testify  on  the  Mansfield  amendment 
communicate  Immediately  Mrith  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  clerk  so  that  arrange- 
ments  for    appearance    can   be   made.     The 


deadline  for  acceptance  of  requests  to  testify 
will  be  Friday  noon  of  this  week.  March  13, 
1964. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  OF  OFFICE  OF  MINERALS 
EXPLORATION— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I     am     sending     the     Congress     the 
Eleventh    Seml-Annual    Report   of   the 
Office  of  Minerals  Exploration  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  prescribed 
by  section  5  of  the  act  of  August  21. 
1958.   entitled   "To   provide   a   program 
»for  the  discovery  of  the  mineral  reserves 
of  the  United  States,  Its  territories  and 
possessions  by  encouraging  exploration 
for  minerals,  and  for  other  purposes." 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  March  9. 1964. 


,  REPORT  ON  MANPOWER  REQUIRE- 
MENTS. RESOURCES,  UTILIZA- 
TION. AND  TRAINING— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  9, 1964. 
The  Honorable  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore OF  THE  Senate. 
The    Honorable    the    Speaker    of    the 
House  of  Representatives. 
Sirs:  As  required  by  section  104  of  the 
Manpower   Development   and   Training 
Act  of  1962,  I  am  sending  to  the  Con- 
gress my  annual  manpower  report,  and 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on 
manpower  requirements,  resources,  use, 
and  training. 

Sincerely. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  Hugh  F. 
Owens,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
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reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  1964)  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Traffic  Act,  1925.  as  amended. 
to  increase  the  fee  charge  for  learners' 
permits. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  9637)  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  fiscal  year  1965  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  8000) 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  impose  a  tax  on  acquisitions  of 
certain  foreign  securities  in  order  to 
equalize  costs  of  longer  term  financing 
in  the  United  States  and  in  markets 
abroad,  and  for  other  purposes,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


Byrd  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Dtrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fong 

Ooldwater 

Hart 

Hirtke 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Inouye 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

S.  1561  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to  remove 
certain  Inequities  In  the  application  of  such 
Act.  to  Iniprove  the  administration  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R  1761.  An  act  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  upon  the  claim  of  R.  Gor- 
don Plnnev,  Jr.; 

H.R.  5306.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paul 
James  Branan; 

H  R.  7491.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WlUlam 
L.  Berryman;  and 

H.R.  10051.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
86-272.  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  re- 
porting date. 

HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bin  (H.R.  8000)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose 
a  tax  on  acquisitions  of  certain  foreign 
securities  in  order  to  equalize  costs  of 
longer  term  financing  in  the  United 
States  and  in  markets  abroad,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


Javtts 

Johnston 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

LauBChe 

Long.  Mo. 

Long  La. 

Magnu£on 

Mantfleld 

McClellan 

McOovern 

McNamara 

Mechem 

Me  tea  If 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morae 

MOH 

Muskle 
Nelson 
Neubergeir 


Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Rlblcoir 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Williams.  N.J 

Williams.  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Young,  Ohio 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land ] ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  ( Mr. 
EdmondsonI.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  PuLBRiCHTl,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  GoREl.  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  GrueningI  ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson  1,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIn- 
TYREl.  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington!  .  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Walters!,  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCarthy  1  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  anounce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph!  Is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle!  Is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton!, the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska!.  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower  J  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt!  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    A  quorum  is  present. 


America  and  with  the  other  freedom  loving 
countries  of  Europe;  and 

Whereas  with  the  death  of  King  Paul  the 
United  States  of  America  loses  a  true  and 
understanding  friend;  and 

Whereas  the  people  and  Government  of 
the  United  States  hold  Greece  and  lU  peo- 
ple In  high  regard  and  esteem,  and  wish 
the  young  Monarch,  King  Constantlne,  and 
the  Government  of  Greece  well  as  they  face 
their  high  tasks:    Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  o/ 
Representitives  concurring).  That  His 
Majesty  Constantlne.  King  of  the  Hellenes. 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Frederlka,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment and  people  of  Greece  be  told  of  the 
heartfelt  sympathy  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  In  this  their  hour 
of  tragedy. 

SBC  2  The  Secretary  of  State  Is  requested 
to  convey  this  resolution  to  His  Majesty 
Constantlne.  King  of  the  Hellenes,  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Frederlka.  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Greece 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p>ore.  Without  objection,  the  resolution 
is  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum — and 
it  will  be  a  "live"  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Journal  has  not  yet  been 
read. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  still  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Chief  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 

following    Senators    answered    to    their 

names: 

I  No.  70  Leg] 

Atken  Bayh  Boggs 

Allott  Beall  Brewster 

Anderson  Bennett  Burdick 

Bartlett  Bible  Byrd,  Va. 


DEATH  OF  KING  PAUL  OF  GREECE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  be- 
fore I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  dis- 
pense with  the  reading  of  the  Journal,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  send  to  the 
desk  a  concurrent  resolution  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKscNl.  and  the  entire  membership 
of  the  Senate,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  the  clerk  will  read  the 
resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  72) .  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Rks.  73 

Whereas  with  the  death  of  King  Paul, 
Greece  has  lost  a  great  ruler  who  led  bis 
country  from  the  terrors  of  civil  war  to 
peace  and  Increasing  prosperity;  and 

Whereas  King  Paul  ruled  as  a  wise  and 
gracious  constitutional  monarch  and  main- 
tained and  furthered  bis  country's  ancient 
and  powerful  democratic  traditions;  and 

Whereas  King  Paul  lead  his  country  Into 
close    alliance    with    the    United    States   of 
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THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
the  reading  of  the  Journal. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Mr.  President 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object — and  I  shall  feel  constrained  to 
object — I  wish  to  observe  that  after  an 
adjournment  and  in  the  morning  hour, 
under  rule  VII  of  the  Senate,  a  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  a  bill 
is  not  debatable.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1  has 
served  notice  that  he  will  make  a  motion 
to  refer  the  bill  that  the  majority  leader 
stated  on  Friday  would  be  the  order  of 
business  today  to  a  committee  for  its  first 
consideration.  That  motion  is  subject  to 
a  motion  to  table,  which,  of  course,  is  the 
most  summary  form  of  gag  rule  known 
to  this  IxKly. 

If  we  are  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
give  voice  to  our  reasons  why  the  bill 
should  be  sent  to  the  committee,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  those  statements 
prior  to  the  bill  being  laid  before  the 
Senate.  In  view  of  those  circumstances. 
I  object  to  dispensing  with  the  reading 
of  the  Journsd. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. ObjecUon  is  heard.  The  clerk  will 
read  the  Journal. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Georgia  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  As  I  understand  the 
rule,  when  there  are  amendments  under 
rule  m  to  correct  the  Journal,  such 
amendments  are  not  in  order  until  the 
clerk  has  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
Journal. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  must  complete  the 
reading  of  the  Journal.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  wish  to  serve  notice 
that  I  have  amendments  to  offer  to  the 
Journal. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Is  it  a  fact  that  a  mo- 
tion to  refer  to  committee  may  not  be 
made  until  a  bill  is  actually  the  pending 
business  and  after  the  motion  to  consider 
the  bill  has  been  agreed  to? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  must  be  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  consideration  before  such  a  mo- 
tion is  in  order. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
gret that  the  Senator  from  New  York  did 
not  hear  my  statement. 

THE  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  Journal. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  maintain  order  in 
this  body  during  all  these  proceedings. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  will  endeavor  to  main- 
tain order. 

The  Senate  is  not  in  order.  The  Sen- 
ate will  come  to  order  before  the  clerk 
continues  the  reading  of  the  Journal. 
The  attaches  will  take  their  seats  in  the 
rear  of  the  Chamber. 

The  Senate  is  not  yet  in  order. 

The  clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  Senate  is  in  order.  I  trust  the 
clerk  will  read  the  Journal  slowly  and 
clearly  enough  for  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  understand  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  reading  of  the  Journal. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  Journal,  which  I 
send  to  the  desk,  and  respectfully  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair). 
The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  moves  to 
amend  the  Journal  by  adding  Just  prior 
to  the  order  entered  on  the  last  page 
thereof,  providing  for  the  adjournment 
of  the  Senate  until  Monday  next,  the 
notice  given  by  Mr.  Mansfield  appearing 
on  page  4666  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  Friday.  March  6.  1964.  of  "the 
intention  of  the  leadership  on  Monday 
next  to  call  up  or  at  least  try  to  call  up, 
Calendar  No.  854,  H.R.  7152,  the  so-called 
civil  rights  biU." 

LCGISLATIVK    PROCESSES    IGNORED 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  ordinary  practices  of  the  Senate  a 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  any  specific  bill  on  the  calendar  is 
usually  decided  without  debate.  It  so 
happens  that  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
legislation  that  is  mentioned  in  the  no- 
tice given  by  the  majority  leader  on  Fri- 
day last,  no  single  step  of  the  legislative 
processes  which  brought  H.R.  7152 — the 
erroneously  labeled  "civil  rights  bill" — to 


the  present  stage  of  its  parliamentary 
travels,  has  been  either  usual  or  ordinary. 
The  bill  has  never  been  upon  the  usual 
legislative  highways  at  any  point  in  its 
career.  It  is  untouched  by  any  of  the 
ordinary  legislative  processes. 

Mr.  President,  the  history  of  the  bill 
in  the  other  body  involves  a  strange  story 
of  circumvention  and  shortcuts. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
the  bill  went  to  the  calendar  of  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  procedure  regarded  by  many  as 
being  violative  of  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, but  nevertheless  enforced  by  sheer 
weight  of  numbers. 

It  is  therefore  entirely  appropriate 
that,  if  the  Senate  is  to  preserve  any  pre- 
tense of  being  a  deliberative  body,  it 
should  thoroughly  consider  the  propriety 
of  undertaking  to  force  the  bill  through 
this  body  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances in  the  prevailing  atmosphere  and 
in  the  light  of  its  checkered  course  to 
date. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  late  lamented 
John  F.  Kennedy,  while  President  of  the 
United  States,  did  not  think  at  the  out- 
set of  his  tenure  that  any  particular  leg- 
islative action  in  the  field,  other  than  that 
dealing  with  voting  rights,  was  neces- 
sary. He  did  not  insist  upon  legislation 
of  any  other  type  until  late  1963.  It 
was  only  after  a  long  series  of  demon- 
strations and  unfortunate  acts  of  vio- 
lence that  he  finally  succumbed  to  the 
tremendous  pressures  brought  to  bear  by 
all  the  various  groups  of  extreme  left 
wing  and  minority  groups  and  asked  for 
a  bill  bearing  the  label  of  civil  rights. 

Thereafter  it  was  decided  between  the 
leadership  of  the  two  Houses  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  first 
clear  the  proposed  legislation.  However, 
I  will  say  that  in  the  Senate,  hearings, 
in  disconnected  fashion,  have  been  held 
on  certain  parts  of  the  bill.  But  the 
first  comprehensive  hearings  were  held 
by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  composed  of  specially 
selected  adherents  of  this  type  of  leg- 
islation, chosen  for  their  strong  devotion 
to  the  cause.  That  subcommittee  spent 
some  6  months  on  hearings,  and  then 
undertook  in  executive  sessions  to  write 
a  bill  which  had  been  discussed  in  some 
detail  in  the  full  committee. 

Thereupon  some  contention  arose  as 
to  which  of  the  two  political  parties 
should  be  given  the  credit  fot  such  leg- 
islation as  might  result  from  the  com- 
mittee's labors.  A  series  of  hurried  con- 
ferences was  held  with  the  leaders  of 
both  parties  and  the  leaders  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government,  and 
apparently  an  accommodation  was 
reached  as  to  how  to  share  the  credit 
or  the  discredit  for  securing  the  passage 
of  the  proposed  legislation  through  the 
Congress. 

Overnight  the  bill  which  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee had  considered  for  6  months  of  hear- 
ings, and  which  was  being  discussed  in 
the  full  committee,  was  summarily 
junked.  It  was  sunk  without  a  trace. 
In  its  place  was  substituted  a  bill  drafted 
by  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General  in 
conjunction  with  certain  key  leaders  of 
the  movement  in  behalf  of  the  proixjsed 
legislation.    That  bill  contains  a  number 


of  provisions  that  had  never  been  re- 
quested by  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
and  some  provisions  that  he  had  publicly 
adjudged  as  being  improper  and  uncon- 
stitutional. 

I  do  not  lt>elieve  that  the  legislative 
history  of  any  English-speaking  parlia- 
ment will  depict  as  arbitrary  and  sum- 
mary an  action  as  that  taken  by  the 
chairman  and  the  minority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  other  body  to  force  the  bill  out  of 
the  committee.  Time  and  again  it  was 
stated  in  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  never  at  any  time  denied  or 
questioned,  that  the  Attorney  General's 
56-page  bill  of  10  titles  was  steamrolled 
through  the  committee  without  permit- 
ting a  single  member  of  the  committee 
to  ask  even  one  question  about  the  bill 
or  to  offer  a  single  amendment  to  it. 
The  minority  report  states — as  I  have 
said,  without  challenge — that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  members  of  the  committee  for 
any  purpose.  He  peremptorily  allowed 
himself  1  minute  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  who  also  favored  the  bill, 
I  minute  to  discuss  the  bill  In  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  what  a  farcical  pre- 
tense of  complying  with  rules  of  the 
committee  permitting  debate. 

After  that,  the  Chair  recognized  a  fel- 
low operator  In  this  legislative  steam 
roller  for  a  motion  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion; whereuEKjn,  after  some  devious  par- 
liamentary maneuvering  made  necessary 
by  the  convening  of  the  House,  the  bill 
was  reported  to  the  House.  The  com- 
bined leadership  of  the  House  supported 
the  bill,  despite  the  unusual  circum- 
stances of  its  inception  and  birth;  and 
with  the  support  of  the  leadership  of 
both  parties,  and  the  most  Intensive,  ex- 
tensive, and  effective  lobby  assembled  in 
Washington  in  many  years,  the  House 
passed  the  bill. 

SENATE    HEARINGS    DENIED 

Senators  are  familiar  with  the  action 
on  the  bill  In  this  body.  The  ordinary 
procedure  of  the  Senate  has  been  thrown 
into  the  wEistebasket.  No  committee 
hearings  have  been  held.  The  rights  of 
the  minority  have  been  ruthlessly 
trampled  under  foot. 

Mr.  President,  despite  all  the  sugar 
coating  that  has  been  given  to  this  bill 
in  Its  public  presentation,  it  Is  one  of 
the  most  far-reaching  and  drastic  pieces 
of  legislation  ever  to  be  presented  to  the 
American  Congress. 

I  observed  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr  Humphrey]  on  the  television  screen 
last  evening,  stating  what  a  mild  bill  It 
Is.  He  made  it  look  so  beautiful  and 
had  it  so  sugar-coated  that  even  those 
who  are  in  favor  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment might  have  been  tempted  to 
taste  it. 

Yet  the  publication  of  the  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action,  of  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  is  a  high  official  and 
a  founder,  states  that  this  Is  one  of  the 
strongest  civil  rights  bills  that  has  ever 
been  brought  to  Congress. 

Only  a  few  minutes  ago,  I  happened  to 
pick  up  today's  New  York  Hei^d 
Tribune.  In  the  column  which  pin- 
points happenings  throughout  the  world. 
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under  the  subhead  "In  the  Nation,"  it 
is  stated : 

ClvU  rlgbts:   The  Senate  opens  debate  to- 
day on  the  Houae-approveU  clvU  rlghU  bll 
(strongest    measure    of    Its    kind    since    Re- 
construction ) 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  not  only  is  the 
strongest  measure  of  its  kind  to  be  pro- 
posed since  Reconstruction,  but  in  its 
attack  on  our  free  enterprise  system 
through  its  misnamed  Pair  Employment 
Practices  Commission,  it  is  much  more 
drastic  than  any  bill  ever  presented  even 
during  the  days  of  Reconstruction.  And 
I  state  unhesitatingly  that  no  Member  of 
the  Reconstruction  Congress,  no  matter 
how  radical,  would  have  dared  to  present 
a  proposal  that  would  have  given  such 
vast  governmental  control  over  free 
enterprise  in  this  country  so  as  to  com- 
mence the  processses  of  socialism. 

Despite  the  far-reaching  and  drastic 
nature  of  this  legislation,  it  is  now  pro- 
posed that  the  Senate  take  up  and  pass 
the  bill  without  giving  it  detailed  com- 
mittee consideration  and  under  circxun- 
stances  which  make  it  improbable,  if  not 
impossible,  to  acquaint  the  American 
people  with  its  full  purport  and  scope. 

The  proponents  and  promoters  of  the 
bill  depend  upon  the  magic  of  the  two 
words— "civil  rights"— to  hypnotize  all 
questioners  and  to  subdue  all  opposition 
It  is  proposed  to  ride  the  wave  of  emo- 
tion and  prejudice  that  has  been  care- 
fully generated  over  the  past  several 
months  and  force  the  bill  upon  the  stat- 
utes by  insisting  that  the  bill,  which  is 
an  attack  upon  our  very  constitutional 
system,  which  infringes  upon  the  rights 
of  private  property  and  the  rights  of 
American  citizens  to  choose  their  asso- 
ciates, is  in  some  way  a  civil  rights  pro- 
posal. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  fact, 
but  the  prevailing  image  of  this  bill  that 
has  been  created  throughout  the  coun- 
try represents  the  finest  feat  of  propa- 
ganda that  has  immersed  this  Nation  in 
many  years. 

bill's    C0NT«NT8    mot    aZPOBTKD 

Daily  the  headlines  have  heralded  it  as 
a  bill  that  will  somehow  strike  the 
shackles  of  slavery  from  our  Negro  citi- 
zens that  were  stricken  in  1863.  It  has 
been  painted  as  something  that  will  es- 
tabhsh  and  perpetuate  the  brotherhood 
of  man  in  this  Nation.  It  has  received 
the  support  of  editorialists,  commen- 
tators, and  columnists  who  discuss  with 
only  brief  references  the  contents  of  the 
bill,  but  who  detail  the  various  evolutions 
of  what  they  say  is  an  impending  or 
threatened  filibuster  as  well  as  to  out- 
line all  of  the  sins — real  and  imaginary — 
of  the  South  for  week  after  week  before 
the  bin  is  brought  before  the  Senate. 

I  know  of  no  more  graphic  illustration 
of  this  than  a  headline  I  noted  on  Feb- 
ruary 29.  in  a  newspaper  that  I  regard 
as  the  most  objective  newspaper  of  gen- 
eral circulation  that  is  published  in  the 
United  States— the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  This  headline,  which  was  over 
the  lead  article  on  the  front  page  said: 
"Hatches  Battened.  Senate  Girds  for 
Pilibuster."  The  article  went  on  to  say: 
"Confronted  with  what  may  be  the  long- 
est filibuster  in  history,  the  Senate  lead- 
ers are  doing  what  the  Kansas  plainsman 


did  when  he  saw  the  whirl  of  a  cyclone 
approaching ;  put  the  family  and  as  much 
of  his  livestock  as  possible  under  cover." 
That  ends  the  discussion  of  the  bill — 
the  lead  paragraph  that  I  have  just  read. 
Ten  days  before  the  bill  is  taken  up. 
that  kind  of  headline  is  published,  with- 
out mentioning  the  contents  of  the  bill — 
and  that  In  the  most  objective,  fair,  non- 
partisan newspaper.  In  my  opinion,  that 
has  general  circulation  in  the  United 
States. 

Almost  everything  that  has  been  said 
and  done  about  this  measure  up  to  now 
has  been  carefully  calculated  to  obscure 
its  real  purpose  and  effect,  and  to  so  in- 
furiate the  American  people  against  any- 
one who  would  even  dare  speak  against 
the  bill  that  they  would  insist  upon 
Its  passage  in  a  fit  of  righteous  Indigna- 
tion while  completely  unaware  of  what 
they  are  doing  to  themselves  and  their 
own  rights  as  American  citizens. 

Mr  President.  In  view  of  the  devious 
processes  and  methods  employed  to  bring 
the  bill  to  the  Calendar,  without  it  ever 
having  been  even  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  legislative  committee  where 
members  and  staff  are  trained  to  find  de- 
fects and  to  coordinate  the  various 
phases  of  the  legislation,  I  state  to  the 
Senate  that  we  would  be  remiss  in  our 
duty  if  we  did  not  oppose  the  motion  to 
take  up  the  bill.  I  say  we  would  be  re- 
miss If  we  failed  to  Insist  for  Innumer- 
able valid  reasons — which  I  hope  we  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  enumerate  in 
detail  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — that  It 
Is  highly  Improper  and  contrary  to  the 
ordinary  precepts  of  American  legisla- 
tive justice  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  under  the  present  circum- 
stances and  In  light  of  the  conditions 
and  its  history. 

The  bill  has  11  titles.  It  deals  with 
every  aspect  of  mans  relation  to  man. 
whether  social,  economic,  or  political. 
It  would  vitally  affect  the  right  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  choose  their  own  associ- 
ates. It  would  prescribe  the  manner  In 
which  they  should  be  permitted  to  exer- 
cise dominion  over  private  property  ac- 
quired by  honest  toil.  Heretofore,  those 
two  rights  have  been  considered  as  in- 
alienable as  any  rights  spelled  out  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

If  the  bill  should  be  passed,  it  would 
drastically  change  our  entire  system.  It 
would  turn  our  social  order  upside  down. 
It  would  have  a  tremendous  impact  on 
what  we  have  called,  in  happier  times, 
the  American  way  of  life. 

OTBCT   ON    nUVATE   CLUBS 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  is  cunningly 
drafted  to  conceal  its  true  purpose.  It 
is  full  of  deliberately  deceptive  double 
talk  and  legal  gobbledegook. 

During  consideration  of  the  bill.  I  am 
sure  other  Senators  will  also  discuss 
these  provisions  at  some  length ;  but,  for 
the  time  being.  I  wish  to  point  out  one 
illustration  of  the  cuimingly  contrived 
and  willfully  devised  deceit  represented 
by  the  biU. 

So  far  as  I  know,  not  a  single  news- 
paper, television  or  radio  program,  or 
magazine  that  have  been  condemning 
the  inequities  of  an  alleged  flhbuster 
weeks  before  the  bill  is  brought  up  has 
pointed  out  to  Its  readers  or  Its  listeners 


the  devious  language  In  the  bill — which 
I  shall  lllustfate— which  can  be  used  to 
open  every  private  club  in  this  country  to 
any  person  who  is  a  member  of  one  of  the 
minority  groups  covered  by  this  bill. 

It  is  a  trickily  drafted  bill.  In  this  In- 
stance, the  proponents  tried  to  leave  the 
Impression  that  they  were  protecting  the 
privacy  of  clubs  while  they  were  know- 
ingly opening  the  doors  of  these  clubs  to 
all  who  might  seek  admission. 

I  ask  Senators  who  are  now  present  In 
the  Chamber  to  pick  up  the  bill  which 
has  been  placed  on  their  desks  and  follow 
me  and  look  at  title  II,  the  so-called 
public  accommodations  section,  which  is 
on  page  6,  section  201(a):  it  reads  as 
follows: 

Sec.  201.  (a)  All  jjersons  shall  be  entitled 
to  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the  goods, 
services,  facilities,  privileges,  advantages,  and 
accommodations  of  any  place  of  public  ac- 
commodation, as  defined  In  this  section, 
without  discrimination  or  segregation  on  the 
ground  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  Senators  who  are 
interested  to  turn  now  to  page  8  and 
read  subdivision  (e),  which  is  a  confus- 
ing section  of  the  title. 

It  resuls : 

(e)  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not 
apply  to  a  bona  fide  private  club  or  other 
establishment  not  open  to  the  public,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  the  facilities  of  such 
establishment  are  made  available  to  the 
customers  or  patrons  of  an  establishment 
within  the  scope  of  subsection  (b). 

A  casual  reading  of  the  bill  would  lead 
one  to  believe  that  the  title  exempted 
private  clubs.  The  fact  is  that  by  trans- 
ferring that  item  over  to  the  very  last 
of  section  201.  private  clubs  would  be 
opened  up  to  any  person  who  might 
claim  that  he  was  a  member  of  one  of 
these  minority  groups. 

I  call  Senators  attention  to  section 
(b)(2)  the  applicable  part  of  which 
reads  as  follows: 

(2)  any  restaurant,  cafeteria,  lunch  room, 
lunch  counter,  soda  fountain,  or  other  fa- 
cility principally  engaged  In  selling  food  for 
consumption  on  the  premises — 

Those  are  the  types  of  places  of  busi- 
ness or  accommodation  that  would  be 
opened  up  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill 

In  construing  this  section,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  go  to  page  7.  where 
the  operations  of  an  establishment  af- 
fecting commerce  are  described — I  point 
out  line  17.  and  I  am  not  reading  all  of 
it^ 

•  •  •  a  substantial  portion  of  the  food 
which  It  serves  •  •  •  has  moved  In  com- 
merce. 

Mr.  President,  It  would  be  absolutely 
impossible,  under  the  tortured  reason- 
ing the  court  has  heretofore  employed 
in  describing  commerce,  to  operate  a 
dining  room,  in  any  club  in  this  country 
without  having  it  affect  commerce:  and 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  such 
clubs  would  be  opened  up  to  anyone 
who  might  be  so  fortunate  as  to  claim 
associaUon  with  these  minority  groups. 

No  club  could  serve  meals  in  which 
a  substantial  portion  of  Its  food  had  not 
moved  in  commerce  unless  It  had  a  very 
unusual  menu — perhaps  a  vegetarian 
menu— or  11  the  club  were  located  in  a 
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county  given  to  the  production  of  prod- 
uce, but  in  the  ordinary  operations  of 
a  dining  room  in  a  club,  it  would  be 
Impossible  to  carry  on  a  dining  room 
business  without  food  that  has  moved 
in  commerce. 

Mr.  JAvrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  do  not  yield  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  effect  of  this 
tricky  draftsmanship  Is  to  furnish  a  key 
to  every  private  club  op>erating  a  dining 
room — when  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
food  served  has  moved  In  commerce — 
to  any  person  who  might  claim  he  had 
been  excluded  from  service  on  grounds 
of  race  or  color. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  many  advocates 
of  the  bill  are  so  zealous  in  the  cause 
of  racial  mixing  in  every  conceivable 
social  area  and  activity  in  this  Nation 
that  they  would  be  willing  to  support  a 
bill  which  would  go  even  further  than 
this  bill  goes.  If  it  were  possible  to  do  so. 

The  thing  that  I  complain  about  is 
the  fact  that  the  supporters  of  the  bill 
have  pursued  a  legislative  course  which 
has  withheld  from  the  American  people 
the  detailed  provisions  of  the  scope  of 
the  legislation  and  the  Impact  that  it 
would  have  on  the  daily  lives  of  all 
American  citizens. 

The  bill  has  come  thus  far  without 
conforming  to  the  parliamentary  rules 
of  procedure  which  are  demanded  by 
our  practices  and,  indeed,  by  common 
decency.  Therefore,  when  the  motion  is 
made,  which  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse  1  has  stated  he  would  make, 
that  the  bill  be  referred  to  committee 
with  instructions,  the  Senate,  in  my 
judgment,  if  It  Is  to  measure  up  to  any 
concept  of  a  legislative  or  parliamentary 
body,  will  let  an  appropriate  committee 
have  the  proposed  legislation  so  that  it 
can  go  through  It  with  a  fine-tooth  comb, 
to  find  out  just  what  the  provisions  in  it 
are,  and  just  exactly  what  they  mean 
and  what  the  effect  of  them  would  be 
upon  the  American  people. 

There  are  many  drastic  provisions  in 
the  bill  which  are  obscure.  Many  of 
them  are  very  vague.  For  that  reason 
the  Senate  should  direct  either  one  of 
its  legislative  committees,  or  a  special 
committee.  If  Senators  are  not  willing 
to  trust  one  of  the  standing  committees, 
to  analyze  the  bill,  as  well  as  to  Inquire 
Into  the  forces  which  have  brought  it  so 
near  to  enactment  without  pursuing  any 
of  the  normal  legislative  processes. 

"riLIBUSTirR"    CKT    CLOAKS    BIIA 

Up  to  this  time  the  smokescreen  of 
the  cry  of  filibuster  has  hidden  the  real 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

We  are  asking  only  that  the  country 
have  the  time  and  opportunity  to  study 
and  find  out  what  it  really  implies,  and 
to  do  so  without  being  deafened  in  the 
process  by  repeated  cries  of  "filibuster." 

The  American  people  are  unaware  of 
the  vast  powers  that  the  bill  would  vest 
In  the  Attorney  General.  In  the  hands 
of  an  unscrupulous  Attorney  General, 
the  bill  could  be  used  as  an  instnmient  of 
unparalleled  tyranny  and  persecution. 
No  President  of  the  United  States  has 
ever  had  vested  in  him  such  power  and 


authority  to  harass  and  oppress  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  of  the  United  States  that 
this  bill  would  vest  in  the  Attorney 
General. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  entitled 
to  pierce  this  screen  of  emotionalism  and 
this  storm  of  shouts  of  "filibuster,"  and 
to  be  told  the  real  impact  that  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  would  have  on  the  life  of 
the  average  American  citizen. 

I  can  understand  why  "filibuster"  has 
been  talked  since  the  bill  was  first  pro- 
posed. However,  It  Is  a  poor  excuse  to 
use  for  objecting  to  the  use  of  the  ordi- 
nary processes  of  Congress,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  bin  from  being  exposed  to  the 
American  people  in  all  its  hideous  naked- 
ness. 

The  advocates  of  the  bill  discuss  the 
so-called  FEPC  provision,  or  the  Com- 
mission on  Elqual  Emplosonent  Opportu- 
nity as  the  title  is  called,  as  if  this  provi- 
sion would  guarantee  a  large  number  of 
new  jobs  in  industry. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  only 
new  jobs  that  would  be  created  would  be 
the  five  or  six  top  jobs  of  members  of 
the  Commission  who,  of  course,  would 
be  chosen  in  proportion  to  their  fanatic 
devotion  to  this  cause,  and  additional 
thousands  of  Government  bureaucrats 
and  inspectors,  to  be  supported  by  the 
taxpayers.  They  would  be  in  the  oflBce 
of  every  businessman  in  this  country, 
harassing  and  spying  and  prying  into 
his  individual  business.  This  bill  does 
not  guarantee  one  new  job  in  our  private 
enterprise  system. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  talk  about  the 
great  discrimination  in  matters  of  em- 
ployment that  Is  being  perpetrated  be- 
cause of  race  or  religion,  is  magnified 
all  out  of  proportion  to  the  facts.  The 
bill  would  make  absolutely  certain  that 
the  average  garden  variety  of  American, 
would  have  very  little  chance  in  the  mat- 
ter of  promotion,  or  even  In  the  case  of 
regular  employment  If  his  competition 
hapE>ened  to  be  a  member  of  one  of  the 
minority  groups  that  all  the  new  agen- 
cies of  Government  and  the  army  of  their 
employees  are  expected  to  advance. 

BUREAUCRAT'S    DREAM 

The  bill  is  the  answer  to  a  bureaucrat's 
dream.  It  is  the  realization  of  a  bureau- 
crat's prayers.  Not  only  that,  but  it 
should  revive  the  hor>es  of  every  lawyer 
in  the  country  who  does  not  have  more 
business  than  he  can  handle. 

They  would  either  be  able  to  get  jobs 
with  the  Federal  Government  to  prose- 
cute and  enjoin  and  harass  the  pe<H>le 
of  this  country;  or  else  the  people  who 
are  harassed  and  prosecuted  and  en- 
joined, and  who  are  caught  up  in  the  web 
of  this  bill,  would  have  to  employ  a  law- 
yer to  demand  them. 

One  of  the  most  sinister  features  of 
this  far-reaching  bill  Is  the  vagueness  of 
Its  terms  and  the  absolute  absence  of  the 
precise  language  that  legislation  of  this 
importance  should  employ. 

One  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that 
the  bill  is  vaguely  drawn  in  order  to 
vest  greater  powers  in  those  who  admin- 
ister it.  It  would  enable  them  to  make 
their  own  construction  of  language  and 
their  own  definitions  and  decisions  with 
respect  to  the  millions  of  cases  that 
would  undoubtedly  arise,   without  any 


standard  or  legal  guidelines  to  hamper 
them. 

They  would  have  more  authority  in 
the  innumerable  cases  that  would  arise 
than  Congress  has  ever  conferred  on 
anyone  else.  The  courts  are  governed  by 
strict  rules  of  law.  and  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  administered  by  trained  law- 
yers. 

Every  person  who  is  familiar  with  the 
history  of  such  organizations  as  would 
be  created  by  this  bill  must  realize  that 
they  soon  fall  Into  the  hands  of  the 
zealous  reformers,  special  pleaders,  and 
special  advocates.  We  can  well  consider 
the  illustration  of  the  present  status  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

When  this  Commission  was  first  cre- 
ated. President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
who  was  one  of  the  fairest  men  ever  to 
occupy  the  ofBce  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  made  sure  that  the  Com- 
mission would  be  composed  of  those  who 
held  different  views  on  these  highly  con- 
troversial questions.  His  first  Commis- 
sion contained  two  proponents  or  ad- 
herents of  the  philosophy  of  States 
rights,  and  would  have  contained  three 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  appointment  of 
a  former  Governor  of  Texas  to  the  Com- 
mission was  vetoed  in  the  process  of  the 
formation  of  the  Commission. 

ZEALOTS    CONTROL    COMMISSION 

After  a  relatively  short  time  of  approx- 
imately 6  years,  the  Commission  Is  now 
composed  entirely  of  those  who  not  only 
believe  in  the  unlimited  use  of  the  Fed- 
eral power  to  strike  down  such  few  rights 
as  remain  to  the  States,  but  who  also 
believe  that  Federal  compulsion  should 
be  employed  to  establish  social  equality 
between  the  races  in  every  aspect  of 
American  life. 

I  am  a  Democrat  of  the  Jefferson- 
Jackson  school.  I  believe  in  local  self- 
government.  I  believe  that  we  cannot 
preserve  our  individual  rights  and  liber- 
ties without  the  preservation  of  our  Fed- 
eral-State system.  I  must  in  all  candor, 
but  with  sorrow,  state  for  the  Record 
that  neither  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  nor  the  present  President  of 
the  United  States,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
has  ever  manifested  any  interest  in  ap- 
pointing even  one  member  of  this  Com- 
mission who  is  apparently  dedicated  to 
local  self-government  and  who  adheres 
to  the  fundamental  Jeffersonlan  princi- 
ple that  the  States  are  the  proper  re- 
pository of  the  police  power. 

They  have  appointed  the  most  violent 
advocates  of  Federal  compulsion — and 
that  Is  compulsion  of  all  kinds — In  the 
Federal  courts  by  U.S.  marshals,  and  by 
the  Army  and  Navy,  If  necessary,  to  com- 
pel the  races  to  mix  to  attain  social 
equality.  With  the  Commission  repre- 
senting only  one  side  of  the  issue.  It  has 
naturally  followed  that  the  personnel  of 
the  Commission,  including  its  lawyers. 
Investigators  and  special  consultants — 
who,  incidentally,  under  the  bill  would 
be  paid  $75  a  day,  and  the  Commission 
would  be  permitted  to  bring  In  as  many 
of  them  as  it  wished,  to  consult  with  on 
the  various  issues — today  generally  is 
ccxnposed  of  (he  most  fanatical  of  the 
professional  race  agitators  In  this  land. 
Therefore.  I  would  not  be  true  to  my 
own  instincts  of  fairness  if  I  did  not 
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salute  President  Eisenhower  for  his  fair- 
ness to  all  concerned  in  selecting  rep- 
resentatives of  varying  viewpoints  when 
he  appointed  his  first  Commission.  I 
bemoan  the  fact  that  his  successors  have 
not  shown  the  same  sense  of  fairness. 

Today  we  hear  much  talk  about  econ- 
omy. In  view  of  the  composition  of  this 
Commission  today,  in  view  of  the  attitude 
of  the  personnel  who  fix  its  policies, 
make  Its  investigations,  and  write  its  re- 
port, it  would  be  economy  in  Govern- 
ment, without  any  difference  whatever 
in  result,  to  abolish  this  Commission  and 
grant  its  powers  to  a  triumvirate  of  the 
President  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  the 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality,  and  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence. I  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  if 
some  of  the  edicts  of  Roy  Wilkins.  James 
Farmer,  and  Martin  Luther  King  would 
be  a  bit  more  restrained  than  some  of 
the  effusions  that  can  be  expected  in 
the  future  from  this  Commission. 

To  demonstrate  more  clearly  why  the 
bill  should  not  be  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate at  this  time  without  any  study  what- 
ever by  a  legislative  committee.  I  would 
like  to  consider  a  few  of  its  most  appar- 
ent defects.  Until  the  advent  of  the  re- 
cent line  of  Supreme  Court  decisions,  it 
had  been  a  cardinal  rule  of  legislative 
draftsmanship,  that  all  terms  that  are 
material  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 
particularly  in  cases  that  c  an  lead  to  the 
imprisonment  of  American  citizens  with- 
out trial  before  a  jury,  should  be  care- 
fully sF>elled  out  and  defined. 

'•CIVTL    miGHTS"    NOT    DETINED 

This  56-page  bill  purports  to  be  a  civil 
rights  bill,  but  nowhere  within  this  meas- 
ure is  there  the  slightest  undertaking 
even  to  define  civil  rights.  No  wonder 
the  hearings  on  the  bill  have  been  held 
in  the  press  and  on  the  airwaves  under 
the  headline  of  "filibuster"  rather  than 
before  the  appropriate  committee  of 
Congress. 

A  casual  examination  of  the  bill  would 
show  that  many  millions  of  American 
people — and  that  includes  people  of  all 
races.  Negro  as  well  as  white — would  be 
deprived  of  their  elementary  civil  rights 
if  this  bill  were  enacted  as  drafted.  The 
main  target  of  the  bill  is  supposed  to  be 
a  terrible  dragon  called  discrimination. 
Discrimination  is  a  word  with  many  fine 
shades  of  meaning,  and  not  all  of  them 
are  completely  evil.  There  is  no  attempt 
whatever  in  any  title  of  the  bill  to  define 
what  is  meant  by  the  offense  of  discrimi- 
nation. That  definition  is  nowhere  in 
the  context,  in  the  intent  or  in  the  pur- 
pose, or  even  in  the  preface  of  the  bill. 

That  is  done  in  order  to  leave  the  defi- 
nition not  to  the  law;  not  to  Congress: 
not.  except  in  some  very  rare  occasions, 
to  the  courts;  but  to  leave  the  definition 
up  to  any  one  of  the  army  of  bigoted 
bureaucrats  who  would  be  sure  to  be 
employed  to  administer  the  new  law. 
And  yet  we  are  told  that  it  must  be 
rushed  to  passage  without  the  usual  and 
ordinary  legislative  scrutiny  that  is  given 
to  the  smallest  claims  bills. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  its  sponsors  have 
gone  to  such  extreme  lengths  in  what 
amounts  to  an  abuse  of  our  parliamen- 


tary system  in  order  to  have  the  Ameri- 
can people  talking  about  a  filibuster  in- 
stead of  understanding  that  in  fact  the 
bill  is  really  a  discrimination  against  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  great  masses 
of  the  people,  and  an  effort  to  bring  about 
a  major  change  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. The  idea  of  recompense  and  spe- 
cial favoritism  in  order  to  atone  for 
either  past  history  or  for  some  present 
conditions  has  become  widespread.  It 
is  carried  in  every  provision  of  this  bill 

JOB    PREFCRINCI    rOt    NICEOE8 

Mr.  President.  I  recently  received  an 
interesting  clipping  from  some  unnamed 
person  in  Tarentum.  Pa.  The  sender  did 
not  place  his  name  on  the  article,  but 
wrote  "Ctood  luck."  The  article  is  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch  of  February  28. 
1964. 

I  may  say.  in  passing,  that  I  did  not  see 
this  article  in  any  of  the  newspapers 
which  I  usually  read,  which  are  pub- 
lished in  cities  somewhat  larger  than 
Tarentum.  Pa.  So  I  first  saw  the  article 
when  it  was  sent  to  me. 

The  headline  is:  'Pittsburgh  Negroes 
To  Get  Job  Preference."  I  now  read 
from  the  article : 

PrrrsBURCH  —  A  Negro  applying  for  a  Job 
In  the  Pittsburgh  public  schools— from  that 
of  Janitor  to  administrator— will  be  given 
preference  over  any  white  person  of  equal 

ability. 

The  Pittsburgh  Board  of  Education  re- 
vealed this  policy,  called  "conscious  prefer- 
ment." at  a  news  conference  Thursday.  The 
board  also  has  been  transferlng  Negro 
teachers  from  predominantly  Negro  schools 
to  predominantly  white  schools. 

Dr.  Robert  I.  Sperber.  assistant  personnel 
superintendent,  said  the  purpose  was  to  "re- 
dress imbalances"  In  the  racial  mixture  of 
school  employees. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
entire  article  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
PrrrsBtnioH  Nhjroks  To  Orr  Job  Pretimnci: 

PiTTSBURCH— A  Negro  applying  for  a  Job 
In  the  PltUburgh  public  schools — from  that 
of  Janitor  to  administrator— will  be  given 
preference   over  any  white  person  of  equal 

ability. 

The  Plttaburgh  Board  of  Education  re- 
vealed this  policy,  called  "conscious  prefer- 
ment." at  a  news  conference  Thursday.  The 
board  also  has  been  transferring  Negro 
teachers  from  predominantly  Negro  schools 
to   predominantly   white   schools. 

Dr.  Robert  I.  Sperber.  assistant  personnel 
superintendent,  said  the  purpose  was  to  "re- 
dress Imbaiances"  In  the  racial  mixture  of 
school  employees.  Of  the  2.638  teachers 
in  the  school  system,  262  are  Negroes. 

"We  think  Ifs  Important  for  white  stu- 
dents to  have  some  contact  with  Negro  pro- 
fessionals— to  see  that  Negroes  are  qualified 
to  hold  any  Job  In  our  society."  Sperber  said 
In  reference  to  the  teacher  shift. 

The  program  started  In  1961  but  has  been 
kept  under  wraps. 

"We  had  not  talked  about  this  publicly 
until  now.  when  we  felt  the  tenor  of  the 
times  made  It   necessary."  Sperber  said. 

He  said  the  changes  have  brought  favor- 
able reaction. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  some 
Americans  might  consider  this  system 
discriminatory.  We  may  be  sure  that 
whether  it  is  imposed  in  the  open  regtila- 


tions  or  not,  in  the  actual  administra- 
tion of  the  proposal  to  provide  Federal 
control  of  employment  in  private  indus- 
try, the  end  result  will  be  job  preference 
in  every  instance  for  those  belonging  to 
the  minority  groups,  even  if  an  average 
garden-variety  American  might  be  bet- 
ter qualified  to  fill  the  job. 

No.  Mr.  President;  even  if  men  believe 
that  such  preference  should  be  given, 
the  U.S.  Senate  should  not  force  this  bill 
upon  the  statutes  until  a  congressional 
legislative  committee  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  it  and  to  lay  it  bare 
before  the  people. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  predict  that  there 
will  come  a  time  when  some  of  those  who 
are  chuckling  over  their  successes  in  cir- 
cumventing the  rules  established  to  as- 
sure proper  legislative  procedure  and 
who  are  deceiving  the  American  people 
with  cries  of  "civil  rights"  so  that  they 
will  not  understand  what  Is  in  the  bill, 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  explain  to 
a  number  of  outraged  constituents  the 
reasons  that  prompted  this  action. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  told  on  all  sides 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  and  a  substantial  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  strongly  favor  this  bill.  The 
President,  of  the  United  States,  who  pos- 
sesses more  power  than  does  any  other 
single  individual  on  earth,  is  numbered 
among  its  most  ardent  supporters.  It 
has  the  support  of  the  press,  generally, 
in  this  country,  and  of  the  other  media 
of  communication. 

With  all  of  these  forces  behind  the  bill, 
why  is  it  considered  necessary  to  avoid 
hearings  before  a  legislative  committee? 
The  distinguished  leader  of  the  forces 
who   are   determined  to  have  this   bill 
passed  in  the  Senate  stated  on  the  tele- 
vision yesterday  that  enough  Senators 
were  committed  to  assure  the  imposi- 
tion of  gag  rule  in  the  Senate  when  they 
deemed  it  necessary.       ^  ^,   ^  ^^,    .  ,,, 
With  all  those  forces  behind  this  biu. 
Mr  President,  why  is  it  necessary  to  keep 
it  from  the  scrutiny  of  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate?     Why  is  it  neces- 
sary to  "sell"  this  bUl— which  some  of 
us  believe  U  destructive  of  the  American 
way  of  life  and  of  the  basic  rights  of  all 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States— under 
a  misleading  label,   and   to  avoid  and 
shortcut  the  ordinary  legislative  proc- 

6SS6S? 

The  bill  has  an  attractive  title.  All  of 
our  people  favor  civil  rights.  But  when 
they  awaken  and  find  what  a  "snow  job" 
has  been  done  In  selUng  this  revolu- 
tionary proposal  as  a  "civil  rights  bill, 
if  at  that  time  we  are  still  conducting 
free  elections  for  our  public  officials,  with 
universal  suffrage  and  a  fair  count,  there 
will  be  a  day  of  accoimting. 

Mr.  President,  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  are  in  favor  of  civil 
rights;  but  they  are  not  In  favor  of  a 
series  of  proposals  such  as  those  incor- 
porated In  this  one  bill,  which  would 
upset  the  historic  division  of  powers 
amonr  the  three  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  system  of  checks  and 
balances  which  has  been  the  very  pal- 
ladium of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  without  re- 
gard to  race,  creed,  or  previous  condition. 
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The  Senate  should  not  demean  Itself 
by  psissing  this  proposed  legislation,  until 
a  committee  of  this  body  has  carefully 
examined  the  bill,  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent  to  which  the  Senate  would  be  abdi- 
cating Its  legislative  responsibility  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  delegation  of  leg- 
islative power  to  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government. 

ABDICATION    or    LEGISLATtVZ    RESPONSIBILITT 

In  my  opinion,  any  objective  student 
of  this  bill  would  be  driven  to  the  ines- 
capable conclusion  that  a  Member  of 
Congress  who  supports  this  bill  will  be 
pleading  guilty  to  the  charge  which  to- 
day is  being  made  so  frequently  that 
representative  and  parliamentary  gov- 
enunent  has  outlived  its  usefulness.  To 
vote  for  such  a  loosely  drafted,  far- 
reaching  delegation  of  power  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  the  same  thing  as  signing  a 
petition  of  congressional  disability  and 
asking  for  the  appointment  of  a  na- 
tional guardian  in  the  person  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
with  almost  unlimited  powers,  and  va- 
rious other  bureaucrats. 

Some  of  the  proponents  of  this  meas- 
ure undertake  to  justify  the  manner  In 
which  orderly  procedure  has  been  strick- 
en down,  by  stating  that  unless  some 
legislation  is  immediately  enacted,  there 
will  be  demonstrations,  riots,  and  an  In- 
tensive campaign  of  civil  disobedience 
throughout  the  Nation.  This  contention, 
and  this  aspect  of  the  question,  have 
caused  me  sis  great  shock  and  concern  as 
has  any  other  phase  of  It.  Any  sugges- 
tion that  the  U.S.  Congress  should  legis- 
late through  fear  of  civil  disobedience  is  a 
suggestion  that  our  Nation  has  become 
a  third-rate  power,  and  that  we  belong 
in  the  bottom  category  of  the  "banana 
republics,"  which  function  and  make 
their  laws  in  accordance  with  the  magni- 
tude of  preference  shown  in  street  dem- 
onstrations and  on  the  basis  of  the  num- 
ber of  students  who  turn  out  to  demand 
that  changes  be  made. 

MOB    RULE    NOT   AMERICAN    WAT 

Mr.  President,  the  American  system  Is 
not  predicated  on  any  such  philosophy. 
We  did  not  achieve  our  greatness  by 
adopting  a  system  which  amounts  to  mob 
rule.  If  we  succumb  to  the  pressures 
in  this  instance,  there  will  follow  cam- 
paign after  campaign  and  Increasing 
numbers  of  demonstrations,  until  finally 
the  Nation  will  reach  the  stage  where 
mobs  will  be  demanding  that  the  wealth 
of  the  Nation  be  divided  equally  every 
Saturday  night — a  procedure  which 
could  only  bring  about  the  substitution 
of  a  dictator,  either  of  the  right  or  of 
the  left,  in  place  of  our  constitutional 
system. 

Mr.  President,  in  our  country  we  have 
courts  that  are  available  to  all  Americans 
to  protect  their  rights.  Indeed,  of  late, 
we  have  noticed  the  trend  of  decisions 
by  our  Federal  judiciary  and  its  over- 
weening Interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
demonstrators.  Certainly,  with  that  In- 
terest, there  Is  no  reason  for  the  demon- 
strators to  resort  to  mass  violence.  I 
can  conceive  of  nothing  more  offensive 
to  my  concept  of  the  American  system 
of  government — the  Government  to 
which  I  have  sworn  allegiance — than  the 
idea  that  our  Government,  under  any 


circumstances,  should  act  under  threats 
and  through  fear. 

If  we  accept  any  such  theory,  we  shall 
have  become  arrant  cowards.  We  shall 
be  driven  to  whipping  other  proposed 
legislation  through  Congress  on  the 
ground  that  we  must  do  so  In  order  to 
prevent  lawless  demonstrations.  The 
very  essence  of  the  legislative  process 
under  our  system  requires  that  the  Con- 
gress should  consider  proposed  legisla- 
tion in  an  atmosphere  of  calm  delibera- 
tion, without  being  subjected  to  undue 
Influence. 

Today,  according  to  all  that  we  are 
told,  Congress  is  on  the  verge  of  com- 
pleting the  disregard  of  any  pretense  of 
the  deliberative  processes  in  order  to 
rush  through  the  enactment  of  a  single 
bill— the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  As 
an  old-fashioned  Senator,  I  resent  being 
told  that  unless  action  is  taken  Imme- 
diately, those  who  are  demanding  the 
proposed  legislation  will  subject  our 
country  to  an  unprecedented  campaign 
of  boycotts,  demonstrations,  civil  dis- 
obedience, and  violent  Invasion  of  the 
private  property  rights  of  fellow  Ameri- 
can citizens.  Without  regard  to  the 
views  of  any  individual  American  on  the 
p>endlng  Issue,  the  American  Congress 
has  no  excuse  for  existence  If  It  Is  to 
scuttle  and  run  every  time  It  is  threat- 
ened with  such  a  campaign  if  it  does 
not  Immediately  enact  a  law.  It  will 
mean  that  these  seats,  which  were  once 
occupied  by  men,  are  now  filled  by  spine- 
less cowards. 

But  the  impression  that  the  Congress 
would  act  under  threats  and  through 
fear  has  become  very  widespread.  How 
different  that  Is  from  the  history  of  the 
early  days  of  our  Republic.  When  we 
were  weak  and  struggling  to  get  upKjn 
our  feet  and  to  stand  up,  we  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  men  at  the  helm 
of  state  who  realized  their  resF>onsibili- 
ties  and  discharged  them. 

WASHINGTON    DEALT    WITH    DEMONSTRATORS 

We  recall  from  our  history  that  In 
1791,  In  order  to  find  money  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  new  Federal  Government. 
Congress  imposed  an  excise  tax  ujwn 
distillers. 

In  those  days,  strange  as  it  may  seem 
now,  practically  every  grain  farmer  had 
a  distillery ;  there  was,  in  fact,  some  basis 
for  the  complaint  that  the  tax  levied  by 
Congress  showed  bias  against  the  farm- 
ers and  favoritism  toward  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  the  creditor  class. 
In  those  days  of  poor  transportation  the 
easiest  way  to  market  grain  was  in  the 
form  of  distilled  spirits.  Hard  money 
was  so  scarce  that  whisky  constituted  a 
mediimi  of  exchange  in  some  interior 
points,  particularly  western  Pennsyl- 
vania. Farmers  and  others  operating 
distilleries  refused  to  pay  the  excise  tax. 
The  tax  collectors  were  mauled  and  ter- 
rorized. Federal  courts  were  closed. 
Demonstrators  threatened  to  attack  and 
burn  Pittsburgh. 

George  Washington  did  not  send  a 
message  to  Congress  insisting  that  the 
tax  be  repealed  immediately  in  order  to 
appease  and  still  those  demonstrators. 
He  first  issued  a  proclamation  recounting 
the  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  the 
obligation  of  respect  for  law  and  order, 


and  the  duty  of  the  officers  to  collect 
the  tax.  He  also  said  that  he  had  a  firm 
duty  to  enforce  the  laws,  and  enforce 
them  he  did.  He  established  the  maj- 
esty of  the  rule  of  law  in  this  young 
country  In  the  face  of  demonstrations 
of  overpowering  strength. 

By  contrast,  it  is  now  proposed  that 
at  the  mere  threat  of  demonstrations 
and  violence,  we  must  surrender,  we 
must  scuttle,  and  we  must  run  in  great 
haste,  disregarding  the  rules  and  laws 
that  we  have  established  for  our  own 
guidance  as  a  parliamentary  body. 

History  is  replete  with  illustrations  of 
instances  in  which  yielding  in  haste 
through  fear  to  the  clamor  of  a  mob  not 
only  destroyed  governments,  but  brought 
great  civilizations  down  in  ruins.  Ap- 
peasement can  no  more  succeed  In  deal- 
ing with  a  domestic  issue  than  it  can 
succeed  in  dealing  with  foreign  powers. 

Senators  will  recall  that  when  the 
reigning  emperor  met  the  demands  of 
the  Roman  mob  for  "bread  and  the  cir- 
cus" in  order  to  quiet  them  and  get  them 
out  of  the  streets,  the  glory  and  the 
grandeur  of  Rome  were  no  more. 

In  our  time  we  have  seen  the  appease- 
ment of  10  percent  of  the  people  demon- 
strating in  the  streets  bring  down  the 
Republic  of  Czechoslovakia,  striking 
down  representative  government,  and 
substituting  the  Communist  system  in 
that  land.  The  90  percent  of  the  people 
who  were  not  Communists  condoned  the 
effort  to  quiet  the  Communist  minority — 
to  get  them  out  of  the  streets  and  to 
stop  the  demonstrations.  Today  that 
country  Is  living  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  the  adage  that  to  surrender  liberty 
for  security  means  the  loss  of  both. 

Mr.  President,  are  we  to  learn  nothing 
from  history  except  that  the  lessons  of 
history  mean  nothing  to  cowards?  The 
proposed  legislation  is  a  far-reaching, 
comprehensive  application  of  the  might 
of  the  Federal  Government  over  our  cit- 
izens in  their  daily  lives  to  bring  about 
not  only  a  new  social  order  but  complete 
conformity  by  all  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

There  are  imdoubtedly  a  few  Members 
of  Congress  who  have  deluded  them- 
selves with  the  idea  that  if  they  pass  the 
bill,  they  will  not  only  Ingratiate  them- 
selves with  demonstrators,  but  they  may 
possibly  cause  a  discontinuance  of  the 
demonstrations. 

But  let  me  point  out,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  leader  of  every  one  of  the  mili- 
tant Negro  groups.  Including  the  head 
of  the  violent  nonviolent  student  move- 
ment, has  stated  that  the  bill  does  not 
go  far  enough,  and  that  unless  their 
demands  for  additional  legislation  are 
met,  the  demonstrations  will  continue. 
We  are  therefore  put  on  notice  at  the 
outset  that  any  policy  of  appeasement 
wiU  fail. 

In  times  past  my  Imagination  has  been 
up  to  the  average,  at  least;  but  I  have 
been  hard  put  to  imagine  just  what  ad- 
ditional privileges  the  demonstrators 
and  directors  of  civil  disobedience  could 
possibly  demand  that  are  not  already 
contained  in  the  bill.  But  make  no  mis- 
take about  it.  The  contest  among  these 
groups  for  prestige  suid  for  contributions 
is  so  great  that  they  will  find  plenty  of 
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new  proposals  that  are  not  Included  in 
the  drastic  regimen  of  the  present  bilL 
and  this  legislation  will  seem  as  light  as 
a  feather  when  compared  with  what  will 
be  demanded  tomorrow. 

M«W    TOEK    SCHOOL    VIOLENCE 

In  reading  the  New  York  Times  yes- 
terday. I  ran  across  an  article  dealing 
with  the  series  of  assaults,  some  of  them 
involving  mayhem  and  assaults  with 
deadly  weapons,  that  have  been  occur- 
ring with  such  frequency  in  that  city's 
public  schools  and  that  are  shocking  to 
one  who  is  not  even  a  resident  of  New 
York  City.    I  read  from  that  article : 

AMOTHKR    TEACHKB    ATTACKB)    BT    PUPIL 

The  Berlea  of  aasaulU  on  teacherm  that 
began  laat  March  and  haa  reeulted  In  75  at- 
tacks since  then  reached  Ita  peak  with  8 
on  Friday. 

The  bc«rd  of  education  had  announced 
that  seven  took  place  on  that  day  but  revised 
the  figure  yesterday  with  a  belated  repwrt  of 
a  13-year-old  boy  who  used  his  fists  on  a 
teacher  when  he  was  ordered  to  pick  up  an 
overtximed  chair. 

The  aeries  of  assaults  brought  a  sharp 
statement  yesterday  from  Junior  high  school 
principals  asking  clvU  rights  groups  to  tone 
down  their  criticism  of  teachers  and  schools. 
The  principals  held  that  the  constant  badg- 
ering Incited  youngsters  to  defy  authority. 

It  goes  on  to  describe  some  of  the  eight 
assaults.    I  read  this  paragraph: 

The  Incident  brought  to  15  the  number  of 
attacks  on  teachers  In  the  3  days  ended  Fri- 
day. There  were  four  on  Wednesday,  three 
on  Thursday,  and  eight  on  Friday. 

While  numerous  unreported  attacks  In  the 
past  have  been  Intimated,  the  principals,  ac- 
cording to  a  board  spokesman,  are  rigidly 
complying  with  a  recent  order  of  Dr.  Calvin 
E.  OroBS.  superintendent  of  schools,  to  report 
and  suspend  all  Incorrlglblea. 

»  •  •  •  • 

The  statement  of  the  Junior  High  School 
Principals  Association  asked  civil  rights  orga- 
nizations to  reconsider  their  "derogatory  at- 
tacks upon  the  president  of  the  bocuxl  of 
education,  the  superintendent  of  schools,  the 
principals  and  the  teachers." 

The  association  said  that  It  favored  the 
goals  of  the  civil  rights  group*  but  that  their 
methods  had  tended  to  lower  the  chUdren's 
respect  for  the  schools  and  their  staffs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire auUcle  appear  in  the  Rxcoiu)  at  this 
I>oint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
OKO.  as  follows: 
(From   the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  8.   19641 

Amothzx  TiACHia  Attackid   bt   Pttfu, 
(By  Gene  Currivan) 

The  series  of  assaults  on  teachers  that  be- 
gan laat  March  and  has  resulted  In  75  at- 
tacks since  then  reached  Its  {>eak  with  8 
on  Friday. 

The  board  of  education  had  announced 
that  seven  took  place  on  that  day  but  re- 
vised the  figure  yesterday  with  a  belated  re- 
port of  a  13-year-old  boy  who  used  hte  fists 
on  a  teacher  when  he  was  ordered  to  pick 
up  an  overturned  chair. 

The  series  of  assaults  brought  a  sharp 
statement  yesterday  from  Junior  high  school 
prtnclpals  asking  civil  rights  groups  to  tone 
down  their  criticisms  of  teachers  and 
schools.  The  principals  held  that  the  con- 
stant badgering  Incited  youngsters  to  defy 
authority. 

The  latest  Incident  occurred  at  Junior 
High  School  126,  at  1111  Pugsley  Avenue,  the 
Bronx.     Although  most  of  the  attacks  have 


taken  place  In  low  social-economic  areas,  ac- 
cording to  a  board  spokesman,  this  incident 
was  In  what  he  called  a  good  neighborhood 
area. 

At  11:30  a.m..  on  Friday,  Jack  Alterman. 
the  teacher  In  charge  of  the  auditorium,  saw 
an  overturned  chair  and  asked  the  boy  near- 
est It  to  place  It  upright. 

"Pick  It  up  yourself."  the  boy  was  said 
to  have  answereid. 

When  Mr.  Alterman  Insisted,  the  boy 
swung  his  fists,  but  did  not  Injure  the 
teacher,  according  to  his  report. 

When  the  youngster  was  subdued,  he  was 
taken  to  the  office  of  the  principal,  Ralph 
Freyer  who  Immediately  suspended  the  boy 
and  turned  him  over  to  the  police  of  the 
43d  precinct,  who  charged  him  with  Juvenile 
delinquency. 

The  Incident  brought  to  15  the  nximber  of 
attacks  on  teachers  In  the  3  days  ended  Fri- 
day. There  were  four  on  Wednesday,  three 
on  Thursday,  and  eight  on  Friday. 

While  numerous  unreported  attacks  In  the 
past  have  been  Intimated,  the  principals,  ac- 
cording to  a  board  spokesman,  are  rigidly 
complying  with  a  recent  order  of  Dr.  Calvin 
E.  Gross,  superintendent  of  schools  to  report 
and  suspend  all  Incorrlglbles. 

"The  principals."  the  spokesman  said,  "are 
under  double  pressure  now.  They  are  not 
only  complying  with  the  superintendent's 
order  but  are  mindful  of  another  pressure 
applied  by  the  United  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers, which  has  asked  all  Its  members  to  re- 
port such  Incidents." 

Ten  of  the  atUcks  In  the  last  3  schooldays 
were  In  Junior  high  schools,  and  one  was  In 
an  elementary  school. 

The  statement  of  the  Jvmlor  High  School 
Principals  Association  asked  civil  rights  or- 
ganizations to  reconsider  their  "derogatory 
attacks  uj)on  the  president  of  the  board  of 
education,  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
the  principals,  and  the  teachers." 

The  assoclaUon  said  that  It  favored  the 
goals  of  the  civil  rights  groups  but  that  their 
methods  had  tended  to  lower  the  children's 
respect  for  the  schools  and  their  staffs. 

"Children  who  are  Imbued  with  hostility 
against  their  teachers  by  adult  members  of 
the  community."  the  statement  said,  "will 
resist  learning,  disrupt  the  learning  process 
in  the  classroom,  and  may  go  so  far  as  to 
commit  physical  assaults  upon  teachers." 

The  association  criticized  the  practice  of 
removing  suspended  offenders  to  other 
neighborhood  schools.  It  said,  which  do  not 
have  adequate  provisions. 

"These  meaningless  tranafers."  the  prtn- 
clpals said  "solve  no  problem  and  deprive  the 
child  of  the  special  help  he  needs." 

Dr.  Simon  S.  Silverman,  assistant  director 
of  the  Bvireau  of  Child  Guidance,  which 
handles  32,000  a  year,  commented  that  the 
Institutions  to  which  such  children  were 
sent,  and  the  court  that  handle  others  with 
leniency,  were  merely  playing  "musical 
schools." 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  that  connection,  I 
also  hold  in  my  hand  a  news  article  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  March 
5.  which  reads  as  foUows.  The  little 
sideslip  of  news  reads  as  follows: 

Teacher  assaults.  United  Federation  of 
Teachers  President  Charles  Cogen  charged 
that  teachers  are  being  assaulted  by  pupils 
at  the  rate  of  one  a  day.  said  the  actual  total 
•U  p>robably  greater."  Police  accused  a  17- 
year-old  former  Brooklyn  student  of  assault, 
disorderly  conduct  In  the  latest  slugging  of 
a  teacher.  Also,  charges  were  filed  against 
a  14-year-old  girl  In  an  attack  on  a  Bronx 
Junior  high  teacher. 

This  article  sUtes  that  there  were 
many  more  assaults  than  those  actually 
reported,  and  for  the  fourth  consecutive 
school  day.  a  teacher  had  been  assaulted. 


This  was  last  Thursday;  on  Friday  the 
number  of  reported  assaults  stepped  up 
to  eight  The  article  outlines  in  detail 
how  vicious  some  of  the  assaults  were. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  because  it  carries  the  statement  of 
the  head  of  the  Teachers'  Federation 
that  many  of  the  assaults  have  not  been 
reported. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cor», 
as  follows : 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

Mar.  6.  19641 

Iw  THE  CrrT  AND  Nkabbt  States 

Teacher  assaults.  United  Federation  of 
Teachers  President  Charles  Cogen  charged 
that  teacherB  are  being  assaulted  by  pupils 
at  the  rate  of  one  a  day.  said  the  actual 
total  "Is  probably  greater."  Police  accvised 
a  17-year-old  former  Brooklyn  student  of  as- 
sault, disorderly  conduct  In  the  latest  slug- 
ging of  a  teacher.  Also,  charges  were  filed 
against  a  14-year-old  girl  In  an  attack  on  a 
Bronx  Junior  high  teacher.  Dlscloeed:  An- 
other teacher  was  slugged  last  Friday. 
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(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

Mar.  6.  1964 1 

New  Teacheb  AasAULT;  Cet  "WHnxwASH" 

(Note.— The  way  the  board  of  education 
tells  It.  there  were  60  separate  cases  of  assault 
on  teachers  during  the  past  12  months — 41 
by  students  and  19  by  parenta  or  Intruders. 
"Whitewash"  Is  the  retort  of  Charles  Cogen, 
president  of  the  United  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers. Our  teachers  are  being  slugged  at  the 
rate  of  at  least  one  a  day,  and  "the  actual 
total  Is  probably  even  greater,"  he  said.  The 
words  took  on  a  special  authority:  For  the 
fovirth  time  In  the  last  4  schooldays  a 
teacher  had  been  assaulted.) 

(By  Fred  C.  Shapiro) 

The  "dally"  assault  on  a  teacher  took  place 
In  Brooklyn  yesterday.  A  50-year-old  wood- 
shop  teacher  was  beaten  at  Public  School  17, 
In  the  Williamsburg  section.  But  that  was 
only  part  of  the  action  yesterday  In  the 
continuing  war  between  teachers  and  as- 
sailants. Charges  were  preferred  and  an  ar- 
rest made  In  Tuesday's  teacher  slugging  In 
the  Bronx. 

And  the  board  of  education  admitted  still 
another  case  of  school  violence:  A  teacher 
was  slugged  In  ManhatUn  on  Friday,  the 
same  day  that  a  teacher  was  stabbed  in  the 
Bronx. 

In  yesterday's  violence  at  Public  School  17, 
208  North  Fifth  Street,  the  victim  was  Wil- 
liam Schulster,  of  249-36  51st  Avenue.  Little 
Neck.  Long  Island. 

AN   ATTACK 

Mr.  Shuleter.  who  has  taught  at  Public 
School  17  since  1956.  was  monitoring  a  lunch 
period  when  he  heard  a  commotion  and 
found  a  17-year-old  former  student  em- 
broiled In  a  lunchroom  scuffle  with  several 
boys  from  the  school.  The  other  boys  told 
Mr.  Schulster  that  the  outsider  was  trying 
to  Uke  the  lunch  cards  which  they  present 
for  their  meals. 

"You  dont  belong  here."  Mr.  Schulster 
told  the  boy.  "Stay  out."  He  escorted  the 
Intruder  out  of  the  lunchroom  and  Into  a 
courtyard  where,  he  said,  the  boy  turned  on 
him  and  swung. 

In  the  ensuing  battle.  Mr.  Schulster  was 
punched  and  kicked  before  other  teachers 
came  to  his  aid.  The  boy  broke  free  and  es- 
caped, but  the  school's  principal.  Dr.  Harold 
Simon,  called  police  of  the  Bedford  Avenue 
precinct,  who  went  to  the  home  of  John 
Nappl.  17.  of  92  Havemeyer  Street.  An  hour 
later,  young  Nappl  surrendered. 

Detective  Robert  F  White  said  the  youth 
admitted  being  In  the  school  "to  see  some 


friends."  and  also  that  he  was  trying  to  get 
a  lunch  ticket.  Young  Nappl.  who  Is  now 
not  In  school  at  all.  attended  Junior  High 
School  50  through  last  year.  He  has  not 
been  a  student  at  public  school  17  for  the 
p>ast  3  years. 

A    OIEL 

He  was  charged  with  assault  and  two 
oounts  of  disorderly  conduct. 

Charges  were  also  placed  In  the  Bronx 
yesterday  against  14-year-old  girl  named 
Judith  who  blacked  the  eye  of  a  teacher  at 
Junior  High  School  149,  Willis  Avenue  and 
145tb  Street  on  Tuesday. 

Judith,  whose  last  name  Is  being  withheld 
because  of  her  age.  appeared  In  Bronx  Chil- 
dren's Court  and  was  ordered  held  for  hearing 
next  Friday. 

An  eighth  grader,  Judith  set  upon  Mrs. 
Leon  Hoyte,  an  art  teacher,  who  refxised  to 
admit  her  to  an  examination  because  she 
was  late.  Mrs.  Hoyte,  59,  of  6  Hamilton  Ter- 
race. Manhattan,  was  sent  home  with  a  black 
eye  and  a  bleeding  nose.  She  decided  to 
press  the  charge  against  the  girl  yesterday. 

Judith,  who  was  already  on  the  books  of 
the  youth  board  for  an  unspecified  nonschool 
Incident,  was  described  by  her  mother  as 
having  a  violent  temper.  She  was  said  to 
have  admitted  the  assault,  but  claimed  to 
remember  nothing  after  the  first  punch. 
School  officials  said  It  took  four  teachers  to 
pry  her  away  from  Mrs.  Hoyte. 

The  Friday  attack  revealed  yesterday  took 
place  at  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School. 
Pleasant  Avenue  and  East  1 16th  Street.  The 
victim  was  Ellis  Wallach.  50.  a  science  teach- 
er, of  820  Astor  Avenue,  the  Bronx.  He  has 
been  a  teacher  for  20  years. 

Mr.  Wallach  was  selling  bus  passes  In  the 
cafeteria  when  a  16-year-old  student,  whoee 
name  la  also  being  withheld,  attempted  to 
grab  a  handfxil.  Mr.  Wallach  prevented  this, 
and  was  slugged. 

A    STABBING 

The  assailant  ran  from  the  lunchroom,  but 
shortly  later  gave  himself  up  In  the  princi- 
pal's office.  School  officials  say  a  psychiatric 
examination  was  ordered  by  Manhattan 
Family  Coxut. 

This  Incident  was  far  from  the  worst  of 
Friday's  school  violence.  Friday  was  also  the 
day  on  which  23 -year-old  teacher  Norman 
Belchman  was  stabbed  In  the  back  by  a  15- 
year-old  boy  at  Junior  High  School  52  at 
681  Kelly  Street,  the  Bronx.  Mr.  Belchman 
was  released  yesterday  from  Lincoln  Hospital, 
but  doctors  said  he  will  have  to  stay  In  bed 
for  possibly  as  long  as  3  months  to  recover. 
His  assailant  was  held  on  a  Juvenile  delin- 
quency charge. 

Becaxise  of  this  attack,  and  the  one  on  Mrs. 
Hoyte.  Charles  Cogen.  president  of  the 
United  Federation  of  Teachers,  called  a  meet- 
ing of  teacher  representatives  In  Bronx 
school  districts  15  and  16  "to  provide  a  plan 
for  remedial  action  to  protect  teachers  from 
assault  by  students."  The  meeting  was  set 
for  March  19  at  4  pjn.  at  the  Concourse 
Plaza  Hotel. 

Mr.  Cogen  also  revealed  that  he  had  added 
teacher  assaults  to  the  agenda  of  his  regular 
monthly  meeting  with  School  Superlntend- 
ent  Calvin  S.  Gross  today.  The  UPT  presi- 
dent said  specifically  that  he  would  ask  Dr. 
Gross  to  direct  principals  not  to  "bold  back" 
the  suspension  weapon  against  student  as- 
sailants. 

Mr.  RUSSET  J..  Apparently  the 
schoolteachers  of  New  York  City  have 
been  so  intimidated  by  the  acts  of  vio- 
lence generated  by  so-called  nonviolent 
demonstrations  that  they  are  afraid  to 
report  to  the  authorities  assaults  on  their 
persons  by  students.  They  apparently 
are  afraid  that  one  of  the  various  pres- 
sure groups  that  exercise  such  influence 
in  New  York  politics  will  cause  them  to 
lose  their  jobs. 


GREATZX    DEMONSTKATIONS    THREATENED 

Ironically,  next  to  the  front  page  arti- 
cle announcing  eight  attacks  by  pupils 
on  schoolteachers  on  Friday  of  last  week 
is  a  news  story  announcing  that  leaders 
of  CORE  were  planning  additional,  and 
more  dramatic,  demonstrations,  such  as 
the  one  that  blocked  the  Triborough 
Bridge— an  important  traffic  artery  in 
New  York  City — on  Friday  of  last  week. 

It  seemed  rather  pathetic  to  read  in 
the  press — I  believe  it  was  Saturday — a 
statement  from  the  head  of  the  police 
in  New  York,  a  man  named  Murphy,  that 
he  was  not  going  to  tolerate  such  action 
as  that  which  occurred  Friday,  when 
seven  or  eight  people  sat  down  in  the 
center  of  the  Triborough  Bridge,  causing 
traffic  to  back  up  for  several  miles.  Evi- 
dently the  chairman  of  the  Bronx  CORE 
was  not  impressed  by  that  statement  by 
the  head  of  the  New  York  police  force, 
because  we  have  this  article  in  which  he 
promises  not  only  to  repeat  such  demon- 
strations, but  to  expand  them  and  make 
them  more  comprehensive. 

I  rather  Imagine  that  Mr  Murphy  has 
been  around  New  YoA  long  enough  to 
know  that  he  is  not  going  to  be  permitted 
to  enforce  any  law  against  the  leaders  of 
any  one  of  these  pressure  groups. 

They  raise  the  cry  of  police  brutality 
every  time  they  are  picked  up  off  the 
streets  or  sidewalks  that  they  are  block- 
ing or  from  the  premises  that  they  are 
occupying  against  the  will  of  the  owner. 
In  last  Friday's  incident,  when  the  dem- 
onstrators were  finally  arretted,  they  had 
to  have  p>olice  protection  from  indig- 
nant motorists.  The  police  protected 
them  from  the  motorists  until  they  were 
finally  arrested.  Other  members  of  the 
organization  chained  themselves  around 
the  grille  of  the  police  chief's  door  to 
protest  the  brutality  of  their  arrest. 

I  would  not  be  surprised  at  any  mo- 
ment to  read  a  newspaper  article  stat- 
ing that  the  mayor  of  New  Yoi*  City  has 
instructed  his  police  department  to  pur- 
chase several  hundred  rubber  foam  mat- 
tresses on  which  to  carry  these  law  vio- 
lators from  the  site  of  their  crimes  to 
the  city  lockup  in  order  that  there  can 
be  no  question  about  police  brutality. 
Incidentally,  when  they  reach  the  lock- 
up they  are  usually  released  on  their  own 
recognizance  and  promptly  return  to 
their  "nonviolent"  acts  of  violence. 

Here  is  the  article,  after  the  "great 
threat"  by  the  chief  of  police  that  he 
was  not  going  to  tolerate  such  demon- 
strations, on  the  first  page  of  yesterday's 
New  York  Times: 

'Dramatic'  Drive  Planned  bt  Core — ^Leaders 
Predict  Massive  New  Protests  roR  Crrr 

( By  Martin  Arnold ) 

Additional  dramatic  civil  rights  demon- 
strations, like  the  one  that  blocked  the  Tri- 
borough Bridge  Friday  were  Indicated  yes- 
terday. 

The  East  River  Congress  of  Racial  Equality, 
which  conducted  the  bridge  sltdown  said 
yesterday  that  either  this  week  or  next  It 
would  march  children  from  East  Harlem 
schools  to  public  schools  in  the  so-called 
silk  stocking  district  on  the  East  side  In  an 
attempt  to  enroll  the  youngsters. 

Herbert  Callender,  chairman  of  Bronx 
CORE,  predicted  yesterday  that  the  addi- 
tional demonstrations  "would  be  more  dra- 
matic" and  would  "take  place  at  locations 


where  there  are  large  crowds."  He  did  not 
rule  out  baseball  stadiums. 

Mr.  Callender  was  one  of  seven  demonstra- 
tors arrested  Friday  at  police  headquarters, 
where  they  had  gone  to  protest  alleged  police 
brutality.  Mr.  Callender  and  two  others  had 
handcuffed  themselves  to  an  Iron  grille  In 
the  headquarters  lobby. 

He  said  that  "we  have  found  that  we  are 
Just  going  to  have  to  get  more  and  more, 
larger  and  bigger  demonstrations." 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Talmaoce  in  the 
chair)  this  comes  from  the  city  that 
ostensibly  holds  Itself  out  as  being  free 
from  discrimination.  Some  from  New 
York  are  anxious  to  evangelize  and  send 
missionaries  of  the  Federal  police  force 
into  other  areas,  but  here  they  are  being 
charged  with  police  brutality  and  with 
having  conditions  that  will  bring  about 
even  more  dramatic  demonstrations 
than  the  Triborough  Bridge  matter. 

I  was  interested  to  note,  in  reading 
this  article,  that  James  Farmer,  national 
leader  of  CORE,  had  this  to  say  about 
the  bridge  demonstration: 

To  sit  down  on  the  Triborough  Bridge  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  classic  example  of  such 
acceptable  civil  disobedience. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  warning  of  the 
head  of  the  police  force  seems  to  have 
little  effect  on  the  groups,  as  we  would 
have  anticipated.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  news  article  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  yesterday  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  8,  19641 
Drabaatic  Drfve  Planned  bt  CORE — Leaders 

Predict  Massive  New  Protests  foe  Citt 
(By  Martin  Arnold) 

Additional  dramatic  clvU  rights  demon- 
strations like  the  one  that  blocked  the  Tri- 
borough Bridge  Friday  were  Indicated  yes- 
terday. 

The  East  River  Congress  of  Racial  Equality, 
which  conducted  the  bridge  sltdown,  said 
yesterday  that  either  this  week  or  next  It 
would  march  children  from  East  Harlem 
schools  to  public  schools  In  the  so-called 
Bilk  stocking  district  on  the  East  Side  In  an 
attempt  to  enroll  the  youngsters. 

Herbert  Callender,  chairman  of  Bronx 
CORE,  predicted  yesterday  that  the  addi- 
tional demonstrations  "would  be  more  dra- 
matic" and  would  "take  place  at  locations 
where  there  are  large  crowds."  He  did  not 
rule  out  baseball  stadiums. 

Mr.  Callender  was  one  of  seven  demon- 
strators arrested  Friday  at  police  headquar- 
ters, where  they  had  gone  to  protest  alleged 
police  brutality.  Mr.  Callender  and  two 
others  had  handcuffed  themselves  to  an  Iron 
grill  In  the  headquarters  lobby. 

He  said  that  "we  have  found  that  we  are 
Just  going  to  have  to  get  more  and  more, 
larger  and  bigger  demonstrations." 

"We'll  have  to  shock  the  officials  and  the 
public  to  get  the  city  to  face  up  to  the 
realities  of  the  day,"  he  said.  "So  far,  we 
have  been  unable  to  bring  about  the  changes 
that  we  want." 

However,  James  Farmer,  national  director 
of  CORE,  Indicated  yesterday  that  the  local 
chapters  might  not  have  the  unqualified  sup- 
port of  the  national  group  In  such  dramatic 
civil  rights  protests. 

"We  win  meet  with  all  our  chapters  this 
week  to  find  out  what  they  plan,"  Mr. 
Farmer  said.  In  a  telephone  Interview. 

BRmOE     SITDOWN     CALLED     CLASSIC 

He  said  that  the  national  group  does  not 
rule  out  civil  disobedience  and  that  in  some 
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caMs  It  "might  b«  acceptable."  He  said 
that  the  sltdowna  on  the  Triborough  Bridge 
appeared  to  have  been  a  claaalc  example  of 
such  accepUble  civil  disobedience,  but  added 
that  he  would  not  support  "any  action  that 
threatens  life  or  limb,  that  Includes  van- 
dalism or  destruction  of  property  " 

Mr  Farmer  did  not  comment  directly  on 
Fridays  demonstration  at  police  head- 
quarters He  said,  however,  that  he  did  not 
believe  there  was  "a  pattern  of  police 
brutality"  In  the  city,  but  that  "In  some 
isolated  Instances"  there  are  caaes. 

He  said  that  the  city  needed  better  proce- 
dures to  handle  the  Isolated  ca*es  because 
he  did  not  think  the  police  department  was 
prepared  to  Investigate  Itself. 

Mr  Parmer  has  previously  acted  as  a  modi- 
fying Influence  on  some  of  the  local  chapters 
of  CORE.  For  example.  In  January  the 
Brooklyn  CORE  threatened  to  bring  New 
York  to  a  complete  standstill  through  tech- 
niques of  massive  civil  disobedience. 

At  that  time  Mr  Parmer  -aid  that  he 
would  consult  with  Brooklyn  JORE  leaders 
and  that  "they  will  take  no  further  action 
until  the  consultations  are  over  "  The  com- 
plete standstill  never  took  place. 

NAACP    DXCLINXS   COMMENT 

A  spokesman  for  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
declined  to  comment  on  Friday's  demon- 
strations But  It  was  noted  that  no  associa- 
tion branches  had  taken  part  In  either 
demonstration . 

The  newly  formed  East  River  CORE  broke 
away  from  the  regular  New  York  chapter  be- 
cause Its  members  did  not  believe  that  New 
York  CORE  was  pursuing  a  militant  enough 
policy. 

Penn  Kimble,  a  member  of  the  East  River 
CORE'S  steering  committee,  said  that  the 
chapter  planned  a  "double-pronged  attack 
on  the  East  Harlem  school  situation." 

He  said  that  the  chapter  would  demon- 
strate within  the  next  2  weeks  at  P.S.  80. 
First  Avenue  and  120th  Street.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  force  the  boiurd  of  education  to 
Improve  the  school,  which,  he  said,  was  "in 
terrible  condition  ' 

At  the  same  time,  he  said,  we  will  "oper- 
ate our  own  Princeton  plan." 

By  this  he  meant  that  any  parent  who 
wants  to  take  a  child  out  of  P.S.  80  and 
transfer  him  to  a  better  school  In  the  silk- 
stocking  district  would  receive  East  River 
CORE  help. 

"We'll  personally  escort  these  children  to 
the  better  schools  and  see  that  they  are 
enrolled."  Mr   Kimble  said 

The  so-called  silk  stocking  district  Is  the 
17th  CongresBional  District,  running  from 
89Ui  Street  to  14th  Street,  on  Manhattan's 
Bast  Side. 

Mr.  Kimble  said  that  East  River  CORE'S 
basic  difference  with  New  York  CORE  was 
that  "we  are  Interested  In  acting  for  special 
goals  In  our  neighborhood  and  through  other 
neighborhood  groups." 

He  described  the  Triborough  Bridge 
demonstration  In  which  he  and  six  others 
were  arreeted  for  delaying  thousands  of  rush- 
hour  motorists  "as  a  means  of  calling  atten- 
tion" to  civil  rights  goals — better  education, 
better  housing,  and  better  Jobs. 

Mr  Kimble  said  that  East  River  CORE  was 
also  prepared  to  march  "Into  the  white  ghet- 
tos m  Queens"  If  Queens  residents  followed 
through  on  a  proposal  to  picket  City  Hall  to 
protest  plans  to  send  children  out  of  their 
neighborhoods  by  bus  to  attend  schools  else- 
where In  the  city. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  return- 
ing to  the  series  of  teacher  beatings  in 
New  York,  there  was  an  editorial  in  yes- 
terday's Washington  Star  which  under- 
took to  attribute  this  increasing  number 
of  vicious  beatings  of  schoolteachers — 
and  some  of  the  pictures  of  the  victims 


that  appeared  in  the  New  York  press, 
which  cannot  be  reproduced  in  the  Con- 
GRissiONAL  RECORD,  show  women  with 
both  eyes  blackened  and  bruises  all  over 
their  features — to  the  schoolteacher 
strike  in  New  York  City  last  year— that 
the  strike  was  responsible  for  the  loss  of 
discipline  in  the  schools. 

CHILDKCN    TAITOHT    DISaESPECT    FOB    LAW 

The  editorial  charged  the  school  board 
In  New  York  with  cowardice  in  dealing 
with  the  situation,  in  being  unwilling  to 
discipline  the  strikers.  The  strike  may 
have  contributed  in  some  degree  to  the 
beatings  that  increase  in  Intensity  and  in 
number  each  day.  But.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
principal  cause  of  the  rising  tide  of  Ju- 
venile delinquency  in  the  country  has 
been  the  open  contempt  for  law,  the  open 
contempt  for  the  police  ofBcers  who  are 
supposed  to  apprehend  violators  of  the 
law.  the  contempt  for  those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  administer  the  law  that  has  been 
shown  day  in  and  day  out  by  the  elders 
of  these  children  in  their  demonstra- 
tions. 

Seldom  a  day  passes  without  demon- 
strations In  the  streets,  with  the  demon- 
strators blocking  traffic,  frightening  hon- 
est citizens  from  the  sidewalks  and  from 
the  streets,  invading  the  property  of 
others,  and  exhibiting  contempt  and  dis- 
regard for  the  efforts  of  harassed  police- 
men who  are  immediately  charged  with 
brutality  if  they  even  so  much  as  speak 
harshly  to  a  demonstrator  in  an  effort 
to  enforce  the  laws. 

Members  of  Congress  may  make  politi- 
cal hay  by  lauding  these  demonstrators 
in  their  campaigns  of  civil  disol)edience. 
and  they  have  been  lauding  them  even 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  But  it  will 
be  well  to  remember  that  the  first  dem- 
onstrations of  the  French  Revolution 
were  sparked  by  the  cry,  "To  the  streets." 
It  was  not  long  until  that  cry  was 
changed  "To  the  twirricades."  And  the 
demonstrators  overthrew  the  established 
order  of  the  day. 

Many  of  those  who  responded  and  who 
issued  the  cry  "to  the  streets,  "  lost  their 
heads  when  the  cry  was  changed  "to  the 
barricades."  As  the  demonstrations  and 
the  violence  grew  greater  and  greater, 
the  cry  became  "to  the  guillotine  "  for 
hundreds  of  those  who  had  sparked  the 
original  demonstrations. 

One  may  torture  the  subject  with  a 
torrent  of  words,  but  the  fsu;t  remains 
that  we  have  tolerated  and  encouraged 
the  young  people  of  this  country  to  be- 
lieve that  they  can  obtain  whatever  they 
may  desire,  whether  right  or  wrong,  by 
a  sustained  campaign  of  demonstrations 
and  civil  disobedience  in  violation  of  all 
the  local  laws  and  regulations. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  about  the 
fact  that  teachers  are  being  beaten  daily, 
that  Juvenile  delinquency  is  skyrocket- 
ing, when  each  day  our  children  are 
living  in  an  atmosphere  which  encour- 
ages complete  disregard  and  disrespect 
for  law. 

Before  this  debate  is  concluded,  I  ex- 
pect to  document  this  thesis  in  some 
detail  by  bringing  forward  specific  In- 
cidents in  which  some  of  the  demonstra- 
tions   have    been   treated    lightly,    and 


when  children  have  been  present  to  ap- 
plaud their  elders  violating  the  law. 

The  locale  of  the  most  shocking  of 
these  cases  is  not  in  the  South,  but  in 
areas  that  are  supposed  to  have  reached 
the  blessed  heaven  of  absolute  equality — 
socially,  economically,  and  politically. 

I  shall  refer  only  to  one  of  them  today 
and  that  was  the  news  story  of  a  demon- 
stration in  Philadelphia  last  summer 
when  several  thousand  colored  school- 
children, between  the  ages  of  6  and  16. 
were  marched  in  a  Philadelphia  demon- 
stration to  the  site  of  a  construction 
project  to  protest  alleged  Job  discrimina- 
tion. As  they  were  assembled  around  the 
project,  several  hundred  adults — includ- 
ing the  parents  of  many  of  the  chil- 
dren— charged  a  police  line  where  the 
ofBcers  were  undertaking  to  prevent  at- 
tacks on  workers  on  the  project  by  hold- 
ing wooden  barricades  in  their  hands. 

The  pictures  that  I  saw  in  the  press 
showed  the  barricades,  which  looked  like 
what  are  called  wooden  horses.  They 
were  l>eing  used  in  an  effort  to  restrain 
assaults.  The  article  stated  that  the 
policemen  had  been  instructed  that  they 
were  not  to  use  their  hands  against  the 
demonstrators. 

32    POLICE    INJUBD)    BT    "NONVIOLENCS" 

In  this  "nonviolent"  demonstration,  22 
policemen  were  injured  so  badly  that 
they  had  to  be  taken  to  a  hospital. 

It  is  impossible  to  generate  any  re- 
spect for  discipline  in  the  schools  or  else- 
where in  children  who  have  observed 
their  parents  spit  upon,  curse,  revile, 
and  so  roughly  handle  policemen  that  22 
of  them  were  carted  away  for  hospital 
treatment. 

Incidentally,  to  show  the  stage  that 
we  have  reached  in  the  political  life  of 
this  country,  the  newspaper  did  not 
carry  a  single  word  of  sympathy  for  any 
of  the  Injured  policemen.  I  presume 
that  some  of  them  are  reasonably  hon- 
est men  who  are  good  to  their  families, 
and  perhaps  even  contribute  to  their 
church,  and  otherwise  seek  to  be  good 
citizens.  But  there  was  not  a  single 
word  from  any  official  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  expressing  the 
slightest  concern  about  the  fact  that  the 
policemen  had  been  so  manhandled  and 
mauled  and  beaten  that  they  had  to 
be  taken  to  a  hospital. 

Mark  my  words,  Mr.  President:  If  one 
demonstrator  is  hospitalized,  we  see  the 
same  officials  demanding  the  police- 
man's Job. 

What  can  we  expect  when  there  is 
such  a  campaign  of  civil  disobedience 
and  violence — whether  we  call  it  violence 
or  not — being  carried  on  in  this  country 
on  the  part  of  highest  officials  and  others 
who  are  high  in  political  life. 

In  my  opinion — and  let  us  make  no 
mistake  about  it — these  campaigns  in 
violation  of  all  local  laws  have  been  en- 
couraged by  F>oliticians  in  the  hope  of 
gaining  the  minority  bloc  vote. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  too  great  a  price  to 
pay  for  any  elective  office  to  have  those 
holding  public  office  tolerate  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  police  power  of  local  govern- 
ment and  demean  all  police  officers, 
whom  we  were  taught  in  my  time  to 
treat  with  respect.  If  not  awe. 
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Children  now  are  taught  to  lionize 
those  of  their  elders  who  exhibit  the 
most  violence  In  the  alleged  nonviolent 
demonstrations,  and  those  who  can  ex- 
hibit the  most  violence  and  show  the 
greatest  contempt  for  law  and  for  those 
employed  as  guardians  of  the  law. 

If  every  public  official,  State  and  Fed- 
eral, In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  were 
to  devote  all  of  his  efforts  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  trying  to  devise 
ways  and  means  to  combat  Juvenile  de- 
linquency. It  still  would  not  be  possible  to 
undo  the  harm  that  was  done  at  this 
one  demonstration  In  Philadelphia,  wit- 
nessed by  thousands  of  those  of  tender 
years  and  televised  in  part  and  flashed 
across  the  Nation,  to  be  seen  by  other 
millions. 

What  a  paradox,  that  some  people  who 
claim  to  be  alarmed  by  the  Increase  in 
juvenile  delinquency  strongly  support 
and  encourage  such  demonstrations. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  psychologist 
to  know  the  result  which  follows  if  chil- 
dren are  taught  that.  Instead  of  re- 
specting policemen,  they  can  regard 
them  as  fair  game  for  any  group  whose 
leader  decides  to  publicize  himself  by 
rallying  several  thousand  people  to  em- 
bark upon  a  campaign  of  civil  dis- 
obedience for  some  movement  that  he 
personally  regards  as  being  constructive. 

That  Is  another  reason  why  the  Sen- 
ate should  not  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  at  this  time.  If  the 
Senate  takes  up  the  bill  In  these  circum- 
stances, and  it  is  enacted  under  the 
threats — many  of  them  expressed  and 
direct — that  unless  this  bill  Is  enacted 
Immediately  there  will  be  a  wave  of  vio- 
lent demonstrations  throughout  the 
country,  we  shall  have  opened  the  door 
to  frequent  changes  In  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment at  the  demand  of  other  mobs 
In  the  street.  The  eventual  result  will 
be  surrender  to  those  who  demand  the 
destruction  of  our  free  enterprise  system 
and  the  American  way  of  life. 

Even  if  these  demonstrations  were  to 
cease  as  of  today,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
explain  to  those  who  are  coming  along, 
to  those  of  the  next  generation,  that  it 
Is  all  right  to  take  over  the  greatest  cities 
of  the  land  with  demonstrations  of  civil 
disobedience,  to  get  into  a  school,  or  ob- 
tain a  certain  Job,  but  that  it  is  improper 
to  employ  the  same  methods  to  change 
our  economic  system,  to  strike  down  the 
free  enterprise  system,  and  bring  about 
statism  and  Government  ownership  of  all 
property.  It  is  expecting  too  much  for 
the  youthful  mind  to  understand. 

The  widespread  coverage  of  television 
and  radio  on  racial  demonstrations  in 
the  South  and  elsewhere  has  created,  on 
occasion,  somewhat  of  a  circus  atmos- 
phere. It  is  human  nature  to  like  to 
have  one's  picture  taken.  Both  parents 
and  children  like  to  revel  in  the  spotlight 
of  national  publicity  and  to  see  them- 
selves exalted  as  heroes  on  the  television 
screen  for  their  ability  to  go  limp  and 
force  policeman  to  the  "brutality"  of  car- 
rying them  bodily  to  the  patrol  wagons. 

On  one  occasion.  I  was  told,  a  demon- 
strator in  Atlanta — a  city  which  has 
been  endeavoring  to  demonstrate  itself 
as  a  showcase  of  perfect  racial  relations, 
by  its  officials  acceding  to  practically 


every  demand  made  by  the  minority 
groups — was  overheard  to  say  that  he 
would  be  compelled  to  desist  from  the 
demonstrations  until  he  could  go  home 
and  see  whether  he  had  appeared  on 
television. 

This  is  the  way,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
are  combating  juvenile  delinquency  and 
teaching  the  next  generation  respect  for 
the  laws  necessary  to  prevent  anarchy 
and  to  bring  an  ordered  life. 

Those  movements  have  been  presented 
as  efforts  by  the  enlightened  people  of 
other  sections  as  an  effort  to  force  the 
backward  bumpkins  of  the  South  to  see 
the  light  and  conform  to  a  common  so- 
cial order  formulated  in  New  York.  Chi- 
cago. Los  Angeles,  and  St.  Louis,  even 
though  it  must  be  imposed  at  the  point 
of  Fede'ral  bayonets. 

Any  informed  person  who  is  halfway 
honest  knows  that  there  are  thousands 
of  Negro  citizens  in  the  Southern  States 
who  own  their  own  homes  or  farms 
and  who.  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights,  are  in  a  much  better 
position  than  thousands  of  their  white 
fellow  citizens.  Many  are  worth  more 
than  a  million  dollars. 

The  principal  difference  between  the 
North  and  the  South  has  been  the  fact 
that  the  white  people  of  the  South, 
where  the  percentage  of  Negro  popula- 
tion has  been  much  greater  than  else- 
where, have  been  frank  enough  to  under- 
take to  have  two  different  social  orders 
within  one  system  of  government. 

Every  decent  white  man  believes  in 
equality  before  the  law  for  every  citizen, 
and  believes  that  Justice  should  be  blind 
as  to  race  and  creed.  I  am  frank  to  say 
that  there  has  Jt)een  an  instinct  on  the 
part  of  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  white 
people  in  the  South  to  cause  them  to 
conclude  that  compulsory  enforcement 
of  social  equality  by  mixing  the  races  in 
every  activity  of  life  would  bring  about 
the  amalgamation  and  mongrellzation  of 
our  people.  We  have  not  altogether  been 
impressed  by  the  arguments  of  those 
who  claim  preeminence  in  anthropology, 
psychology,  and  genetics,  that  there  is 
so  little  difference  between  ttie  races  that 
there  is  no  need  to  fear  mongrellzation. 

We  may  not  be  blessed  with  armies  of 
well-known  anthropologists  and  geneti- 
cists, but  we  do  have  many  people  who 
are  familiar  with  history  and  our  peo- 
ple have  been  waiting  for  these  allegedly 
preeminent  scientists  to  bring  forth  one 
instance  In  all  of  human  history  in  which 
a  mongrel  race  has  been  able  to  preserve 
a  great  civilization,  much  less  to  build 
one. 

I  have  noted  In  the  press  that  some 
people  who  live  in  the  East  apparently 
think  the  Southern  whites  believe  that 
President  Johnson  would  not  vigorously 
enforce  the  vigorously  punitive  provisions 
of  the  proposal  even  If  it  were  enacted. 

I  doubt  whether  many  southerners  are 
stupid  enough  to  entice  themselves  with 
that  belief.  In  my  opinion,  the  groups 
behind  this  measure — many  of  them  who 
for  one  reason  or  another  have  some 
antipathy  for  the  southern  white  peo- 
ple— will  insist  that  the  bill  be  applied 
first  in  the  Southern  States.  There  is  still 
in  this  country  a  holdover  from  the  time 
that  the  red  shirts  waved  for  so  long 
after  the  unfortunate  fratricidal  strife 


of  a  century  ago.  I  say  to  the  white 
people  of  the  South  that  they  need  not 
delude  themselves  with  any  Idea  that 
they  will  not  feel  the  heavy  hand  of 
Federal  compulsion  Immediately  If  this 
bill  Is  enacted. 

DOUBLE   STANDARD    ENrORCEMEKT 

I  was  Interested  to  note  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  yesterday  an  editorial 
which  lays  a  predicate  for  fixing  a  south - 
em  destination  as  the  first  venture  of 
the  thousands  of  inspectors,  FBI  agents, 
"civil  rights"  lawyers,  and  Civil  Rights 
Commission  snoopers  who  would  ap- 
pear almost  out  of  the  woodwork  if  this 
bill  should  be  enacted. 

Incidentally,  the  editorial  of  yester- 
day is  entitled.  "Disservice  to  Civil 
Rights."  It  states  that  the  civil  rights 
demonstration  blocking  traffic  on  the 
Triborough  Bridge,  along  with  the  par- 
allel demonstration  of  the  men  who 
handcuffed  themselves  to  the  iron  grille 
outside  the  office  of  the  police  commis- 
sioner, was  a  disservice  to  the  cause  of 
civil  rights. 

To  keep  the  fire  burning,  however,  the 
editorial  then  expresses  the  attitude  that 
Is  held  In  such  quarters  as  the  editorial 
sanctum  of  the  New  York  Times,  as  to 
why  the  bill  should  be  enacted  and  as 
to  where  it  should  be  enforced. 

I  read  from  the  editorial: 

It  might  help  If  the  slt-downers  took  time 
out  to  read  a  perceptive  analysis  of  the  equal 
rights  problem  In  the  Atlantic  by  Prof.  Oscar 
Handlln,  of  Harvard,  whose  studies  of  the 
absorption  of  minorities  Into  the  American 
mainstream  have  won  him  wide  acclaim. 
H^  conclxislon  Is  that  the  sltdowns  and 
street  demonstrations  are  the  sole  recourse  In 
those  areas  of  the  South  where  Negroes  are 
still  excluded  from  political  decisions  and 
due  process  of  law — 

Professor  Handlln  does  not  name  the 
areas,  and  he  cannot  do  it.  when  it  comes 
to  the  due  process  of  law — 
but  that  they  are  self-defeating  in  such 
cities  as  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
and  Boston  where  Negroes  have  legitimate 
means  of  making  their  wants  and  needs  felt. 
The  battle  for  equality  of  opportunity  Is  a 
common  responsibility  of  all  New  Yorkers. 
It  will  not  be  won  by  such  tactics. 

In  other  words,  Harvard  is  still  In  the 
forefront.  Professor  Handlin,  who  has 
written  this  "perceptive  analysis,"  says 
that  there  is  no  point  in  having  slt- 
downs, sitins,  laydowns,  street  demon- 
strations, and  breaking  into  private  es- 
tablishments or  stores  anywhere  except 
in  the  South,  because  in  the  cities  of 
New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and 
Boston,  the  Negro  will  get  his  rights 
anyway. 

That  confirms  what  I  had  always 
suspected.  Here  we  have  people  with 
long  titles,  many  honorary  degrees,  and 
the  prestige  of  having  been  instructors 
at  Harvard,  out  in  the  forefront,  deter- 
mined to  protect  their  own  against  the 
harassment  of  the  police  state  which  the 
bill  would  establish.  But  they  demand 
that  the  very  coals  of  the  fires  of  Hades 
be  heaped  upon  the  heads  of  those  they 
regard  as  unregenerate  southerners. 

UTTENSIVZ   LOBBTINC   CHAKCXD 

Not  only  should  the  Senate  not  under- 
take to  consider  the  bill  under  the  threat 
of  demonstrations  in  the  hometown  of 
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every  Member  who  refuses  Immediately 
to  embrace  It,  but  the  Senate  should  rec- 
ognize the  magnitude  and  diversity  of  the 
lobby  that  Is  assembled  In  Washington, 
which  Is  today  infesting  the  Capital  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  forcing  the  bill 
through  Congress  without  giving  a  leg- 
islative committee  an  opportunity  to 
bring  the  evil  implications  of  the  bill  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  people. 

The  Washington  Star  of  Simday,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  contains  a  long  article  outlin- 
ing the  pressures  applied  In  the  other 
body  to  force  passage  of  the  bill.  I  shall 
not  read  all  of  it,  but  I  shall  read  the  lead 
paragraphs. 

The  bipartisan  civil  rtghta  bill  which  passed 
the  House  last  Monday  was  the  subject  of 
some  of  the  most  Intensive  and  effective  be- 
hlnd-the-scenea  lobbying  In  modern  legis- 
lative history. 

The  overwhelming  margin  of  290  to  130  by 
which  the  House  approved  the  bUl.  widely 
recognized  as  the  most  sweeping  civil  rights 
measure  to  clear  either  House  of  Congress  In 
the  20th  cent\iry — 

I  accept  that  statement  rather  than 
the  sugar-coated  version  that  was  given 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Htjmphriy]  on  television 
yesterday — 

testifies  to  the  superior  resource*  and  tal- 
ent the  clvU  rl«hta  forces  threw  Into  the 
struggle. 

The  major  groups  which  combined  forces 
back  of  the  bUl  were  the  Leadership  Confer- 
ence on  ClvU  Rights,  consisting  of  major 
Negro  rights  organizations;  the  top  indus- 
trial unions  of  the  AyL-CIO.  led  by  the 
United  Auto  Workers.  Protestant.  Catholic, 
and  Jewish  church  groups;  the  liberally 
oriented  House  Democratic  Study  Group: 
the   White  House — 

I  do  not  know  why  the  White  House 
is  referred  to  In  that  low  order,  but  It 
is— 

the  Justice  Department;  and  a  little  known 
but  apparently  effective  group  known  as  the 
Republican  Legislative  Research  Association. 

Mr.  President,  the  statement  of  all 
those  forces  is  almost  enough  to  chill  the 
blood  of  those  of  us  who  are  here  under- 
taking to  defend  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  this  country. 

One  group  of  ministers  came  to  see 
me  about  this  bill.  Mr.  President — and  I 
say  this  with  all  respect  to  the  men  of 
the  cloth— these  were  men  I  knew,  good 
men.  The  first  question  I  asked  them 
was,  "Have  you  read  the  bill?" 

All  four  members  of  the  group  said 
they  were  sorry  they  had  not  read  the 
bill.  But  they  were  there  doing  the  work 
of  the  eternal  providence,  and  de- 
manding that  the  bill  be  enacted— al- 
though they  had  not  read  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  doubt  not  that  in  9 
cases  out  of  10,  those  who  are  described 
m  the  article  as  dashing  to  the  ofBce  of 
every  Congressman  who  did  not  remain 
on  the  floor  would  have  said— if  one  had 
asked  them  whether  they  had  read  the 
bill,  and  if  an  honest  answer  were 
given— "No." 

The  article  continues  to  outline  In  some 
detail  the  magnitude  of  their  efforts  and 
the  paucity  of  the  resources  that  the  so- 
called  southern  Democrats  in  the  House 
had  to  array  against  them. 

My  heart  bleeds  whenever  I  read  an 
article  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the 
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southern  Democrats  are  the  only  ones 
who  are  opposed  to  this  bill— not  because 
I  am  not  proud  of  my  opposition,  but  be- 
cause I  am  heartbroken  when  I  realize 
that  devotion  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  American  sys- 
tem of  government  and  to  the  American 
way  of  Ufe  has  been  driven  from  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  so  many  of  those 
who  are  not  from  the  South,  that  appar- 
ently this  issue  has  to  be  considered  a 
southern  issue,  and  the  southern  Mem- 
bers are  the  ones  who  must  defend 
against  this  massive  assault  upon  the 
very  foundations  of  our  Government. 

I  shall  not  read  all  of  the  article.    It 
tells  a  story  of  overwhelming  odds  which 
were  enough  to  discourage  some  of  the 
Members  of  the  little  group  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  who  were  opposed  to 
the  bill:  and  the  article  states  how  the 
leaders  kept  in  touch  with  each  other, 
and  some  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
turned  their  offices  over  to  the  key  civil 
rlghters  and  union  group  representatives, 
together  with  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  JusUce  and  the  White  House, 
and  to  members  of  the  Americans  for 
Democratic    Action,    including    Joseph 
Rauh;  and  if  they  got  a  call  from  one 
of  the  spotters  or  watchers  in  the  House 
gallery  that  a  House  Member,  one  of 
those  who  had  signed  In  blood  without 
knowing  what  he  was  signing,  had  gone 
to  his  office,  they  immediately  sent  one 
of  the  appropriate  group  to  get  in  touch 
with  him ;  and  the  Inference  in  the  arti- 
cle is  that  if  he  happened  to  be  a  Demo- 
crat not  from  the  South,  they  sent  one 
of  the  labor  representatives  to  see  him; 
or  If  not,  apparently  they  sent  a  man 
of  the  cloth,  or  at  least  one  of  the  lead- 
ing officials  or  representatives  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  to  see  him. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  article  con- 
cludes by  stating : 

A  whip  system  sponsored  by  the  •outhern 
caucus  and  headed  by  RepresentaUve  Abkb- 
NrrHT.  Democrat,  of  Mississippi,  was  In  ap- 
parent disarray,  functioning  only  a  few  times 
during  the  entire  debate. 

Mr.  President,  all  that  would  seem  to 
have  been  enough  to  frighten  the  bravest 
heart. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  of 
this  article,  which  describes  the  methods 
employed  to  force  this  bill  through  the 
House,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  ijrrrNSK  and  Etficixnt  Dam  Pur  Acboss 
Rights  Bnx 

The  bipartisan  civil  rights  bill  which 
passed  the  House  last  Monday  was  the  sub- 
ject of  some  of  the  most  Intensive  and 
effective  behind-the-scenes  lobbying  In 
modern  legislative  history. 

The  overwhelming  margin  of  290  to  130  by 
which  the  House  approved  the  bill,  widely 
recognized  as  the  most  sweeping  civil  rights 
measure  to  clear  either  House  of  Congress  In 
the  20th  century,  testifies  in  the  superior 
resources  and  Ulent  the  clvU  rights  forces 
threw   Into  the  struggle. 

The  major  groups  which  combined  forces 
back  of  the  bill  were  the  Leadership  Con- 
ference on  ClvU  Rights,  consisting  of  major 
Negro  rights  organizations;  the  top  in- 
dustrial unions  of  the  AFL-CIO,  led  by  the 
United  Auto  Workers:    Protestant,  Catholic 


and  Jewish  church  groups;  the  llberaUy 
oriented  Hoxise  Democratic  Study  Group;  the 
White  House;  the  Justice  Department;  and 
a  lltUe  known  but  apparently  effective 
group  known  as  the  Republican  LegUlatlvc 
Research  Association. 

THE  OPPOSmON 

Uned  up  against  these  was  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  for  Fundamental  American 
Freedoms,  a  group  led  by  former  American 
Bar  Association  President  John  C.  Satter- 
fleld  and  financed  principally  from  Missis- 
sippi plus  the  southern  Democratic  caucus 
which  first  organized  In  1948  to  fight  clvU 
rights  legUlaUon  on  the  House  fioor. 

Significantly  missing  from  the  lUt  of 
active  opponents  were  major  business  groups 
which  might,  under  other  circumstances. 
have  considered  portions  of  the  bill  a  danger 
to  Independent  business  operations.  In- 
fiuenced  heavily  by  powerful  national  busi- 
nessmen who  had  a  greater  Interest  In  the 
tax  bill  and  other  legislation,  such  groups 
as  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
and  the  chamber  of  commerce  busied  them- 
selves elsewhere  and  played  no  significant 
role  In  the  civil  rights  struggle. 

Had  these  business  groups  decided  to  fight 
portions  of  the  civil  rights  measure,  the  con- 
servative Republican  House  leadership  might 
have  shied  off  from  key  titles  or  even  refused 
backing  to  a  bUl  as  sweeping  as  the  one 
pa^ped. 

BACKZaS'  BATTLK  PLAN 

Convinced  that  with  proper  planning  they 
could  produce  the  votes  to  beat  back  crip- 
pling Southern  amendments  during  the  pro- 
longed House  debate  and  off-the-record  vot- 
ing on  amendments,  the  major  groups  sup- 
porting the  bUl  decided  on  a  multlpronged 
strategy. 

First,  they  decided  to  keep  careful  tabs  on 
every  Member  who  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  back  the  bUl.  As  the  public  gaUer- 
les  opened  before  each  days  House  session. 
In  poured  numerous  representatives  of  the 
civil  rights  organizations  and  unions,  from 
Washington  and  other  cities. 

Heading  the  civil  rights  group  workers  In 
the  galleries  was  Clarence  Mitchell,  chief 
Washington  representative  of  the  NAACP. 
The  top  union  men  were  Andrew  Blemlller. 
chief  AFL-CIO  legislative  strategist,  and 
Jack  Conway,  a  close  aid  to  United  Auto 
Workers  President  Walter  Reuther.  They 
supervised  the  union  agents.  Including  men 
and  women  from  the  Auto  Workers,  Steel - 
workers.  Meat  Packers.  Electrical  Workers 
(lUE)  and  Ladles  Garment  Workers. 

Each  civil  rights  group  or  union  agent  in 
the  gallery  had  a  specific  responsibility: 
watch  a  certain  number  (4  or  6)  of  Congress- 
men, record  their  attendance  and  record  their 
votes  on  all  proposed  amendments. 

When  a  spotter  In  the  gallery  saw  that  one 
of  the  blU's  likely  backers  was  off  the  fioor 
too  long,  a  telephone  call  would  be  placed  to 
a    central    headquarters    of    the    leadership 
conference  In  the  Congressional  Hotel. 
TauANTS  err  visits 
At  the  hotel,  a  master  chart  of  office  loca- 
tion In  both  the  House  Office  Buildings  was 
maintained.      The    clvU    rights    group    had 
sought  out  a  friendly  Congressman  on  each 
floor  and  arranged  to  have  two  representa- 
tives stationed  at  a  telephone  In  his  office. 
Whenever  a  useful   Member's  absence  on 
the  fioor  was  reported,   a  call   would  go  to 
the  civil  rights  workers  on  his  fioor.     Im- 
mediately, a  visit  would  be  paid  to  the  tru- 
ant's office  to  urge  him  to  be  present  in  the 
House  Chamber. 

Union  agents  had  a  powerful  weapon  when 
they  talked  to  House  Members  about  their 
attendance  or  actual  votes  on  the  floor:  The 
record  of  past  or  promise  of  future  union 
help,  both  in  money  and  manpower.  In  elec- 
tion campaigns. 

Significantly,  \mlon  agents  did  not  visit 
the  offices  of  Republicans  or  Democrats  they 
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had  opposed  In  past  elections.    That  job  was 
left  to  representatives  of  the  church  groups. 

BUDDY  SYSTEM 

Supplementing  and  eventually  replacing 
the  system  of  agents  on  all  floors  was  the 
successful  "buddy  system"  which  the  Demo- 
cratic Study  Group  (DSG)  had  first  worked 
out  In  1963  voting  on  the  foreign  nld  bill. 
Under  the  direction  of  Representative  Fkank 
Thompson.  Jr..  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey,  each 
of  20  DSG  members  was  responsible  for  keep- 
ing track  of  5  or  6  other  members,  both  on 
attendance  and  how  they  voted.  The  sys- 
tem worked  well,  reducing  substantially  the 
need  for  regular  whip  calls. 

In  addition,  the  DSG  stationed  men  at  the 
head  of  the  teller  line  on  the  House  floor 
to  see  If  they  voted.  Thus  careful  attendance 
and  voting  records,  checked  both  from  the 
galleries  and  the  floor,  could  be  kept  on 
each  member. 

COORDINATED  WITH  JUSTICE 

Throughout  the  debate,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment had  four  or  five  key  men.  usually  In- 
cluding Deputy  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
deB.  Katzenbach  and  Burke  Marshall,  head 
of  the  Justice  Department's  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion, present  In  the  galleries. 

Whenever  a  crisis  arose  over  an  amend- 
ment, a  signal  would  be  made  from  one  of 
the  two  DSG  leaders  on  the  House  fioor — 
Thompson  or  Representative  Bollinc.  Demo- 
crat, of  Missouri — and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, civil  rights  groups  and  labor  leaders 
In  the  galleries  would  come  down  for  a 
strategy  conference  off  the  fioor.  Sometimes 
these  strategy  conferences  were  held  In  the 
Speaker's  offices.  The  group  worked  closely 
with  Judiciary  Chairman  Celler,  the  bill's 
fioor  manager,  and  his  lieutenant.  Represent- 
ative James  C.  Corman,  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

At  the  start  of  each  day  of  the  debate, 
basic  strategy  and  planning  meetings  were 
held,  first  of  the  entire  Leadership  Confer- 
ence on  Civil  Rights  and  then.  In  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's office,  of  the  key  civil  rights  and  union 
operatives  together  with  Jutslce  and  White 
House  representatives.  Joseph  Rauh  of 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  also  was 
regularly  present  at  these  meetings. 

republican  role 

The  Republican  backing  for  the  bill  was  a 
more  self-contained  operation  than  the 
Democratic.  Representative  McCulloch, 
Republican,  of  Ohio,  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  led  the  Re- 
publican rights  forces,  aided  by  Representa- 
tive Lindsay,  of  New  York;  Mathias,  of  Mary- 
land;  MacGrecor.  of  Minnesota,  and  others. 

Mr.  Mcculloch's  chief  staff  support  was 
furnshed  by  William  H.  Copenhaver.  minority 
counsel  for  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
Robert  Kimball,  legislative  and  research  di- 
rector of  a  group  known  as  the  Republican 
Legislative  Research  Association.  This  asso- 
ciation, officially  headed  by  Charles  P.  Taft, 
of  Cincinnati,  helped  In  writing  the  bill  and 
formulating  GOP  legislative  tactics  In  Its 
behalf.  Mr.  Copenhaver  and  Mr.  Kimball 
were  the  two  Republican  staff  men  who 
actually  sat  down  last  October  with  Mr. 
Katzenbach  and  Mr.  Marshall  of  the  Justice 
Department  to  negotiate  the  specific  points 
of  the  bipartisan  bill. 

Mr.  McCtnxocH  kept  his  close  friend  Mi- 
nority Leader  Halleck  closely  Informed  of  all 
operations — and  In  return  received  Mr.  Hal- 
leck's  general  support,  through  Mr.  Halleck 
was  present  on  the  House  floor  for  little  of 
the  debate. 

Mr.  McCulloch  conferred  fairly  frequently 
with  the  Justice  Department  on  strategy  for 
the  bin.  but  the  relationship  between  the 
Republicans  and  the  civil  rights  and  labor 
groups  was  at  arm's  length. 

SOUTHERN    GOP 

Ironically,  while  Mr.  McCulloch  was  suc- 
cessfully persuading  the  overwhelming  ma- 


jority of  House  Republicans  to  support  the 
most  far-ranging  civil  rights  bill  since  Re- 
construction, the  new  southern  wing  of  the 
GOP  was  providing  some  of  the  most  effec- 
tive opposition  to  the  bill. 

Representatives  Cramer.  Republican,  of 
Florida,  and  Porr,  Republican,  of  Virginia, 
both  articulate  Judiciary  Committee  mem- 
bers, offered  numerous  amendments  to  mod- 
ify or  curtail  parts  of  the  bill.  A  few  were 
actually  approved. 

At  the  same  time,  the  southern  Democrats, 
traditional  enemies  of  civil  rights  legislation, 
put  on  an  unusually  low-key  performance 
In  opposition.  Their  chief  legislative  strat- 
egist was  Representative  Willis.  Democrat, 
of  Louisiana,  ranking  southerner  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  a  man  of  moderate 
tone.  Both  he  and  Rules  Committee  Chair- 
man Smtth.  another  chief  Dixie  spokesman, 
proposed  numerous  amendments  to  weaken 
the  bill.  But  neither  launched  the  type  of 
all-out  attack  typical  of  southern  efforts  In 
earlier  years. 

Unlike  the  Republicans  and  northern 
Democrats,  the  southerners  had  no  staff  on 
hand  to  help  them  on  the  House  floor  during 
debate. 

About  60  southern  Democrats  showed  up 
January  30  for  an  Initial  1964  caucus  of  the 
southern  group  which  was  first  formed  In 
1948  to  fight  civil  rights  legislation.  But 
this  group,  headed  since  Its  Inception  by 
Representative  Colmer,  Democrat,  of  Missis- 
sippi, did  not  meet  again  during  the  debate 
on  the  bill.  Informal  strategy  sessions  of  a 
few  members  were  held  subsequently,  but 
nothing  to  compare  with  the  GOP-northern 
Democratic  effort. 

A  whip  system  sponsored  by  the  southern 
caucus  and  headed  by  Representative  Aber- 
nethy.  Democrat,  of  Mississippi,  was  In 
apparent  disarray,  functioning  only  a  few 
times  during  the  entire  debate. 

Mr.  Satterfleld's  "Fundamental  American 
Freedoms"  group,  meanwhile,  had  kept  two 
staff  men  at  the  Rules  Committee  hearings 
and  had  representatives  on  hand  to  witness 
the  debate.  But  It  took  little  day-to-day 
action  In  actually  rounding  up  votes  for 
weakening  amendments  or  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
the  same  thing  will  begin  to  transpire 
here  in  the  Senate,  before  this  week  is 
over,  and  never  before  will  there  have 
been  such  a  highly  organized  pressure 
campaign.  It  will  be  a  test  of  the  cour- 
age of  any  Senator  who  wishes  to  study 
this  proposed  legislation  and  who  con- 
cludes that  he  should  oppose  it. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  this  massive 
combination  organized,  why  should  they 
be  afraid  of  allowing  2  weeks  of  hearings 
before  a  legislative  committee?  What  is 
it  that  they  are  trying  to  hide  in  this  bill, 
and  dare  not  let  the  American  people  see? 
With  all  of  these  powerful  forces — 
enough  even  to  overturn  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  do  so  openly, 
as  this  bill  would  do  covertly — why  are 
they  afraid  to  let  the  American  people 
know  what  is  contained  in  the  bill? 
What  kind  of  fear  Is  it  that  causes  all  the 
powerful  groups  I  have  mentioned,  from 
the  White  House  on  down — to  run  and 
undertake  to  get  behind  a  little  smoke- 
screen which  they  call  a  filibuster. 
people's  right  to  know 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  entitled  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  have  at  least  a  small  view  of  this  com- 
prehensive, 56-page,  11 -title  measure, 
uncluttered  by  constant  talk  of  a  fili- 
buster. 


.Until  now,  the  discussion  has  been  all 
filibiister,  with  no  discussion  of  the  ac- 
tual effect  of  the  bill.  How  else  are  its 
provisions  defined?  What  power  over  the 
lives  of  the  American  people  would  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, permitting  him  to  regulate  their 
lives  and  control  the  business  operations 
of  private  enterprise  in  this  country? 
How  else  will  they  know  Just  what  powers 
are  being  stripped  from  the  States  and 
the  local  units  of  government,  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  alreculy  bur- 
geoning bureaucracy  here  in  the  city  of 
Washington?  They  should  have  a  right 
to  analyze  this  bill  in  the  light  of  history, 
in  order  that  they  may  intelligently  de- 
cide whether  they  desire  to  have  their 
children  live  under  the  system  that  is 
sure  to  evolve,  not  only  to  evolve,  but  also 
to  proliferate,  if  this  bill  is  enacted,  and 
if  the  system  of  government  bequeathed 
to  us  by  the  Founding  Fathers,  which 
has  enabled  us  to  become  the  greatest, 
most  powerful,  richest,  and  freest  people 
who  have  ever  inhabited  the  earth,  Is 
brought  to  an  end. 

But,  Mr.  President,  from  time  to  time 
there  have  been  glib  little  men,  as  well  as 
misguided  men  of  good  will,  who  have 
chipped  and  whittled  at  the  foundations 
of  this  structure  of  government.  There 
have  been  those  who  have  not  succeeded 
in  the  struggle  for  fame  or  wealth,  who 
were  inclined  to  strike  back  at  either  the 
political  system  or  the  economic  system 
in  which  they  had  failed  to  compete  on 
equal  terms.  But,  Mr.  President,  by  and 
large  our  system  is  still  strong.  The 
great  men  of  yesteryear  built  with  such 
wisdom  and  so  much  understanding  of 
human  history  and  of  human  nature  that 
it  takes  the  little  men,  the  glib  men,  the 
"promise  everything"  men  a  long  time 
to  really  undermine  the  foundations  of 
the  structure  of  our  Government.  Let 
us  not  be  vain  enough  to  imagine  that 
these  men  can  tear  down  this  structure 
and  use  these  stones  to  rebuild  a  better 
system. 

I  honestly  believe  that  no  bill  has  ever 
been  submitted  to  the  American  Con- 
gress that  poses  a  greater  threat  to  our 
form  of  government,  that  threatens  to 
substitute  a  government  of  men — men 
clothed  with  an  official  title  but  operat- 
ing without  the  restraint  of  law — than 
is  posed  by  the  pending  measure.  Any 
effort  to  legislate  social  equality  can 
have  only  one  effect,  and  that  is  to  bring 
down  our  people  to  the  lowest  common 
denominator.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  can  be  any  such  thing  as  com- 
pulsory equality.  To  attempt  to  bring 
it  about  Is  to  curtail  the  talented  without 
assisting  the  stupid.  The  attempt  to 
mold  every  American  Into  a  common 
form.  If  It  succeeds,  can  only  curse  us  for- 
ever with  the  drabness  of  forced  sim- 
ilarity. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress should  apply  the  doctrine  of  caveat 
emptor  to  those  who  have  honored  them 
by  sending  them  here  to  Washington. 
They  should  not  require  their  constit- 
uents to  buy  this  pig  in  a  poke.  They 
should  be  men  enough,  with  all  the  power 
and  might  that  they  have  behind  them, 
to  let  the  bill  go  to  a  committee,  where  it 
can  at  least  be  analyzed  briefly  to  see  if 
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there  is  any  basis  for  the  fears  that  so 
many  of  us  hold.  There  Is  no  other  safe- 
guard against  the  111  effect  of  hasty 
legislation. 

This  country  has  brought  more  of  the 
good  things  of  modern  life  to  all  of  our 
people,  of  every  race  and  of  every  creed, 
than  any  other  civilization  has  ever 
known.  There  should  be  no  circum- 
stances, whether  they  be  political, 
whether  they  be  emotional,  or  whether 
they  be  spurred  by  the  dictates  of  reli- 
gious believers,  that  would  cause  us  to 
hazard  that  greatness  by  unnecessarily 
hasty  action. 

I  again  voice  the  hope  that,  before  the 
drive  is  finally  launched  to  cram  the  bill 
through  the  Congress,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  has  not  at  any  place  touched  the 
ordinary  legislative  processes,  either  the 
majority  leader  or  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  be  able  to  obtain  unanimous 
consent  to  refer  the  bill  to  a  committee 
of  this  body — either  a  special  committee 
or  a  standing  committee — which  will 
have  an  opportunity  fully  to  examine 
the  bill  and  to  hear  witnesses  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.  I  can  only  feel 
that  if  we  fail,  we  shall  have  failed  in 
our  duty. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Simpson  in  the  chair'.  The  Senator 
win  state  it. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Is  the  morning  hour 
concluded?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
morning  hour  has  been  concluded  since 
2  o'clock. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  At  this  time  would  a 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  a  bill  on  the  calendar  be  debatable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tend to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  request  so 
that  I  may  obtain  recognition,  and  then 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  t>e  rec- 
ognized.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
the  purpose  of  suggesting  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

(No.  71  Leg.) 


Lauache 

Long,  Mo. 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Neuberger 


Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

RlblcoS 

Rusfell 

SaltonrtaU 


Scott 

Slmpaon 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Tburmond 

Young.  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Thurmond  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  it  is  about  time  for  the  Senate 
to  become  used  to  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen many  times  in  the  days  and  weeks 
ahead:  so  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  or 
I  move,  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be 
Instructed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay.  Mr.  Aiken.  Mr.  Al- 
LOTT.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr. 
Brewster.  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Curtis.  Mr. 
DiRKSEN.  Mr.  DODD,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr. 
Ervin.  Mr.  GoLDWATER.  Mr.  Hartke.  Mr. 
Hayden.  Mr.  HicKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Holland, 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Magnuson.  Mr.  McGovern.  Mr.  Mechem. 
Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Monroney.  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Muskie.  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr. 
Prouty,  Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Smathers. 
Mrs.  SMrrH.  Mr.  Willmms  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH.  and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Da- 
kota, entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pill 
in  the  chair) .     A  quorum  is  present. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  Mr.  President,  inas- 
much as  the  amendment  has  served  its 
purpose,  and  any  motion  made  now  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana  will  now  be 
debatable.  I  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  amendment  being  withdrawn,  if 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  Journal  will  stand  as  ap- 
proved. 


Bartlett 

Bayh 

BeaU 

Bible 

Boggs 

Burdick 

Byrd.  W  Va. 

Cariaon 


Caae 

Clark 

Cooper 

Domlnlck 

Slender 

Pong 

Hart 

HIU 


Humphrey 
Inouye 
Javlta 
Johnston 
Jordan.  N  C 
Jordan,  Idaho 
Keatlnc 
Kuchel 


THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1964 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  854.  H.R. 
7152.  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  did  the  Senator  ask 
for  imanimous  consent? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  asked  for  unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  shall  have  to  object  to 
that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  civil  rights  bill  was  sent  over 
from  the  House,  the  Senate  has  acted  on 
three  major  pieces  of  legislation.  We 
voted  on  the  tax  bill  conference  report. 
We  voted  a  bill  appropriating  funds  for 
national  defense.  We  passed  badly 
needed  agricultural  legislation.  Each  in 
its  own  right  was  of  immense  importance 
to  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

In  all  frankness.  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred it,  had  we  been  able  to  proceed 
directly  to  the  consideration  of  civil 
rights  legislation  when  the  bill  arrived 
from  the  House.  But  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Senate  are  manifold  and  do  not 
always  admit  of  the  leaderslilp's  pref- 
erences. In  any  event,  the  Issue  of 
civil  rights  can  wait  no  longer  in  the 
Senate. 

The  courts,  private  groups  throughout 
the  country,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  the  President  have  faced  this 
issue  squarely  and  have  taken  a  great 
deal  of  action  within  the  limits  of  their 
capacity. 

Now  it  is  the  time  and  turn  of  the 
Senate. 

Racial  inequities  are  among  the  oldest 
and  most  dangerous  faults  in  the  struc- 
ture of  this  Nation.  What  we  do  here  in 
the  88th  Congress  will  not.  of  itself,  cor- 
rect these  faults,  but  we  can  and  must 
join  the  wisdom— the  collective  wisdom 
of  this  body — to  the  efforts  of  others  in 
this  Nation  to  face  up  to  them  for  what 
they  are — a  serious  erosion  of  the  fun- 
damental rock  upon  which  the  unity  of 
the  Nation  stands. 

It  Is  bad  enough  to  avoid  decision  on 
any  majority  proposal  of  the  President. 
But  when  the  whole  Nation  has  roused 
itself  from  a  hundred  years  of  apathy 
and  indifference  and  has  now  begun  to 
treat  this  question  with  the  deep  con- 
cern which  it  warrants,  it  would  be  in- 
excusable for  the  Senate  to  shunt  it 
aside.  This  body,  no  less  than  the  courts 
and  the  President  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, is  charged  by  the  Constitu- 
tion with  responsibility  for  achieving  a 
fundamental  equity  for  all  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

I  implore  the  Senate,  therefore,  when 
this  bill  Is  taken  up.  to  debate  It,  to  de- 
bate it  as  long  as  is  necessary  for  all 
views  to  be  presented  and  argued.  But 
then,  Mr.  President,  I  Implore  the  Sen- 
ate to  vote  on  it,  to  do  whatever  is  nec- 
essary so  that,  in  the  end.  it  may  be 
voted  up  or  down. 

There  are  no  suave  parliamentary 
tricks  which  can  be  used  to  bring  us  to 
that  decisive  moment.  There  is  only 
such  good  sense  as  may  reside  in  each 
of  us  and  the  sense  of  Senate  responsi- 
bility with  respect  to  the  present  and 
future  needs  of  the  Nation. 

There  Is  an  ebb  and  flow  In  human 
affairs  which  at  rare  moments  brings 
the  complex  of  human  events  Into  a 
delicate  balance.  At  those  moments,  the 
acts  of  governments  may  indeed  in- 
fluence, for  better  or  for  worse,  the 
course  of  history.  This  Is  such  a  moment 
in  the  life  of  the  Nation.  This  Is  that 
moment  for  the  Senate. 

If  ever  the  Members  of  this  body  have 
needed  to  strive  to  put  aside  personal 
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advantage  and  partisan  political  con- 
siderations, and  to  seek  the  national 
good  In  its  noblest  terms,  now  is  that 
time. 

I  now  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  7152.  the  civil 
rights  bill. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  ihe  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
J  wits]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  to  the  words  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  with  great  interest.  I  have 
also  listened  to  the  words  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  with  great 
interest.  I  listened  to  the  remarks  of 
both  throughout. 

One  thing  that  we  will  not  do  in  the 
debate.  I  hope,  is  to  allow  the  argument 
to  be  made,  day  after  day.  that  an  effort 
is  being  made  to  foist  some  unconstitu- 
tional restraints  upon  the  personal 
liberty  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
including  the  people  of  the  South,  with- 
out answering  every  argument.  I  am 
willing  to  do  it  myself;  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  alone  will  do  it.  others  will  help  to 
do  it.  But  we  will  do  it.  and  if  we  can- 
not do  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  be- 
cause Senators  occupying  the  floor  may 
feel  they  wish  to  talk  in  their  own  good 
time,  we  will  do  it  off  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
are  entitled  to  full  debate  on  the  civil 
rights  bill.  I  believe  that  Senators  who 
are  very  much  for  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion Intend  to  see  that  this  Is  done.  It 
Is  one  thing  to  characterize  the  provi- 
sions as  wild,  irresponsible,  and  uncon- 
stitutional, in  a  way  unthinkable  in  our 
country,  and  another  thing  to  be  sub- 
jected to  one  such  assertion  as  was  made 
today,  which  I  intend  to  disprove,  by  way 
of  beginning  to  demonstrate  what  the 
Issue  Is  all  about. 

Second,  all  this  can  be  done  in  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  with  debate  of, 
let  us  say,  3  weeks'  duration  carried  on 
In  good  faith,  with  roughly  equal  time 
given  to  both  sides,  which  will  expose 
every  issue  to  the  American  people.  Be- 
yond that,  debate  is  nothing  more  than 
a  technique  to  keep  the  Senate  from  its 
constitutional  obligation  to  vote. 

I  thoroughly  disagree  with  the  idea 
that  this  particular  effort  can  be  brought 
to  a  conclusion  so  that  we  can  vote, 
unless  the  Senate  makes  It  crystal  clear 
to  the  whole  Nation  that  this  time  we 
mean  business;  and  I  predict  that,  be- 
fore we  are  through,  there  will  be  round- 
the-clock  sessions,  such  as  were  held  in 
1957.  That  is  the  only  way  we  are  ever 
going  to  be  able  to  prove  we  really  mean 
business,  in  my  judgment,  by  a  sufficient 
vote  on  civil  rights  legislation,  a  vote  for 
cloture,  at  long  last.  If  we  wish  a  mean- 
ingful civil  rights  bill.  Senators  will  have 
to  make  up  their  minds  that  there  Is  only 
one  way  to  get  it.  and  that  is  by  a  ruling, 
rather  than  by  paying  the  price  of  a 
weakened  bill  at  the  end  of  an  unlimited 
so-called  filibuster.  That  is  frank  and 
blunt,  Mr.  President,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  we  were. 


That  does  not  mean  that  every  Sen- 
ator does  not  have  an  absolute  right 
under  the  rules — which  should  have  been 
changed  a  long  time  ago,  but  there  they 
are — to  speak  for  as  long  as  he  wishes. 
If  the  press  wishes  to  call  that  a  fili- 
buster, or  if  I  do.  that  is  our  business. 
They  have  an  absolute  right  to  do  it.  but 
we  also  have  an  absolute  right  to  use 
the  same  rules.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  either  side  using  them.  This  is  an 
even-handed  struggle  in  which  we  are 
engaged. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  how  civil  rights  advocates 
are  restricting  and  restraining  individual 
liberties,  and  how  demonstrators  are  do- 
ing thiiigs  that  ought  not  to  be  done  in 
respect  of  their  civil  rights  demonstra- 
tions. 

Obeying  the  law  Is  one  thing.  We  must 
all  insist  on  it.  I  do  insist  on  it,  regard- 
less of  who  may  be  involved. 

But  when  minorities  are  brought  un- 
der the  enforcement  of  unconstitutional 
laws,  when  minorities  must  wait  for 
months  and  even  years  to  have  those 
laws  declared  unconstitutional,  when 
people  are  kept  in  jail  for  Inordinate 
periods  of  time,  with  no  opportunity  to 
obtain  bail  in  order  to  effect  their  release, 
then  it  is  time  for  Government  to  do 
something  about  it. 

The  whole  thing  that  we  see  in  this 
debate — and  I  think  it  has  already  been 
brought  out  in  the  presentations  that 
have  been  made — is  that  we  talk  only 
about  rights.  What  about  responsibili- 
ties? What  has  brought  us  to  this  point, 
except  the  suppression  of  individual  lib- 
erty, very  largely  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  United  States. 

That  is  an  accounting  which  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  have. 
One  cannot  expect  the  cauldron  never 
to  Iwil  over. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  get  any 
high  moral  preachments  about  the  fact 
that  people  ought  not  to  be  demonstrat- 
ing. They  are  demonstrating  because  in 
their  view  they  cannot  stand  it  any 
longer. 

What  is  the  answer  to  demonstrations? 
Is  it  the  use  of  police  and  firehoses? 
That  may  have  to  be  done,  because  pub- 
lic order  must  be  maintained,  in  New 
York  City.  In  Jackson.  Miss.,  and  in  every 
other  place  In  the  United  States,  regret- 
tably and  much  as  our  hearts  may  hurt 
and  bleed. 

When  we  deal  with  nearly  20  million 
people,  we  must  give  them  a  just  answer 
to  their  grievances,  and  those  who  insist 
upon  violating  the  law  must  be  dealt 
with  according  to  the  law. 

However,  we  are  in  a  very  weak  posi- 
tion if  we  cannot  give  demonstrators  a 
just  and  fair  answer. 

That  is  all  that  this  civil  rights  bill  in- 
volves. It  Is  an  attempt  to  give  those 
people  a  just  answer.  It  must  give  them 
the  answer  that  they  have  the  right  to  go 
Into  a  store  or  a  hotel  or  motel  with  full 
protection  of  the  law.  That  Is  what  the 
Constitution  says.  That  is  what  we  must 
satisfy. 

My  distinguished  friend  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  an  extremely  able  law- 
yer, has  pointed  out  that  under  title  n 


of  the  bill  we  are  trying  to  restrain  a 
bona  fide  private  club,  and  cites  as  au- 
thority for  his  statement  page  8,  line  19 
of  that  section.  He  then  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  the  "bona  fide  club,"  accord- 
ing to  the  section  of  the  bill  which  we 
are  considering,  referred  back  to  the 
fact  that  this  Is  excepted  "to  the  extent 
that  the  facilities  of  such  establishment 
are  made  available  to  the  customers  or 
patrons  of  an  establishment  within  the 
scope  of  subsection  (b)." 

He  said  that  that  includes  hotels,  mo- 
tels, restaurants,  cafeterias,  and  motion 
picture  houses;  that,  therefore,  we  are 
trying  to  invade  a  private  club,  because 
if  it  is  used  for  dispensing  food,  we  are 
trying  to  jeopardize  its  existence. 

What  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Georgia  failed  to  read  was  from 
the  preamble  of  the  section,  which  refers 
to  "each  of  the  following  establishments 
which  serve  the  public  is  a  place  of  pub- 
lic accommodation." 

If  it  serves  the  public,  and  then  an 
effort  is  made  to  hide  behind  the  facade 
of  a  club,  it  should  be  reached  under  sec- 
tion 2,  and  it  is  reached  under  that  sec- 
tion. 

No  effort  is  being  made  to  restrict  any 
club,  or  to  force  anyone  to  have  dinner 
with  anyone  with  whom  he  does  not  want 
to  have  dinner.  The  section  insists  that 
the  public  accommodations  section  will 
not  be  evaded  under  the  title  of  a  private 
club.  To  that  extent  it  is  right  and 
proper. 

That  is  why  it  will  be  necessary,  with 
great  patience  and  in  great  detail,  to  go 
Into  every  part  of  the  bill.  In  order  to 
make  sure  that  people  will  understand 
exactly  what  Is  meant  and  will  imder- 
stand  that  we  are  trying  to  give  atten- 
tion to  legitimate  grievances,  and  to  do 
justice  to  those  people. 

That  is  the  best  way  to  do  it,  and,  in- 
deed, the  only  way  in  which  we  can  do 
it,  or  to  do  anything  about  the  problems 
of  public  order  and  tranquillity. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  timetable  for 
the  civil  rights  bill.  That  timetable  can- 
not be  written  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  take  the  trouble 
to  do  so.  may  Inquire  of  the  police  chief 
of  any  big  city  In  the  United  States, 
North.  South,  East,  or  West,  as  to  what 
the  timetable  is. 

There  is  no  point  to  asking  why  ten- 
sion exists.  I  have  given  my  reasons, 
and  I  have  explained  them.  I  have  said 
that  they  are  present  because  some  of 
the  States  have  not  done  their  duty  with 
respect  to  racial  problems.  Be  that  as  it 
may.  we  have  a  condition,  not  a  theory, 
confronting  us;  and  my  police  chief  In 
New  York  City  has  already  laid  out  the 
timetable  for  me.  He  is  the  only  police 
chief  I  can  call  UF>on.  Senators  can  ask 
the  police  chiefs  of  Detroit,  Chicago, 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  San  Francisco,  or 
Boston.  Philadelphia,  Atlanta,  Jackson- 
ville, or  any  other  important  city  in  this 
coimtry.  and  that  police  chief  will  give 
the  timetable  on  the  civil  rights  bill,  be- 
cause when  summer  comes  we  shall  have 
to  have  an  answer  to  those  people.  We 
must  have  an  adequate  and  just  answer 
for  them.  If  we  do  not  have  a  just  an- 
swer, we  shall  be  in  grave  difficulty. 
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In  my  opinion,  that  time  Is  June.  That 
Is  It.  That  is  when  we  shall  have  reached 
this  moment  of  truth. 

Finally,  a  word  about  bipartisanship. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  Republicans  and 
Democrats  to  agree  on  every  phase  of 
the  bill,  or  agree  that  there  will  or  will 
not  be  amendments  added.  Perhaps  we 
shall  be  unable  to  do  so.  It  is  only  nec- 
essary that  we  have  the  fundamental 
Intention  to  pass  at  least  this  civil  rights 
bUl. 

I  am  convinced  at  least  of  the  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  Democratic  col- 
leagues, as  I  am  of  my  own  colleagues, 
that  we  will  together  do  our  utmost  to 
put  through  this  bill,  and  that  in  the 
key  points  we  will  not  defeat  or  negate 
each  other,  but  will  stand  together. 

I  speak  only  as  an  individual,  but  it 
Is  my  Judgment  from  what  I  see  that 
many  of  those  who  are  concerned  about 
bipartisan  cooperation  not  being  as  Light 
as  it  was  in  the  other  body  have  no  real 
cause  for  concern.  We  are  not  draft- 
ing the  bill  together;  we  have  it  here 
from  the  other  body.  Therefore  we  do 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  amalgamate 
our  views.  Within  that  limitation  I  am 
confident  that  when  the  chips  are  down 
we  shall  stand  together  and  monitor  the 
floor.  Quorums  will  be  present  and  we 
will  perform  our  task,  as  Is  proper  and 
right,  in  order  to  do  the  Job  which  the 
country  require*. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  one  further  word 
of  a  somewhat  personal  character,  and 
then  I  shall  be  through. 

One  thing  that  we  who  are  for  civil 
rights  must  be  careful  about  is  that  we 
are  not  thrown   by   the  counterthrusts 
that  we  had  better  go  back  and  take  care 
of  New  York,  or  we  had  better  go  back 
and  take  care  of  Illinots.  and  that  we 
had  better  leave  the  South  to  its  own  de- 
vices.   Nor  will  I  accept  from  anyone, 
as  I  stated  at  the  beginning  of  the  de- 
bate, the  statement  that  I  do  not  have 
as  much  respect  for  every  American  who 
lives  in  the  South  as  I  have  for  every  one 
of  my  own  constituents  and  for  every 
other  American.    I  shall  do  my  utmost — 
and  if  I  am  wrong.  I  hope  to  be  cor- 
rected^to  sustain  the  dignity  of  every 
southerner   represented  in  the   Senate. 
He  is  Just  as  fine  an  American  as  one  can 
ask  for.    It  is  also  right  and  Just,  when 
Senators  from  Southern   States  try  to 
show   me   or  other  Senators   from   the 
North  the  error  of  our  way  on  one  issue 
or  another,  that  we  show  them  the  error 
of  theirs.    We  deeply  feel  this  way.  and 
believe  that  all  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try require  that  these  laws  be  passed. 
So  I  will  not  accept — and  I  stated  It  in 
advance — any  idea  that  this  debate  is 
directed  against  the  South.    I  will  not 
accept  the  idea  that  we  can  equate  what 
Is  happening  in  the  city  of  New  York 
with  its  racial  imbalance  in  the  schools, 
or   in   some   other  city   in   the   United 
States,  with  what  is  happening  In  the 
social  system  in  the  South. 

They  axe  as  different  as  day  and  night, 
for  this  reason:  In  the  North,  public 
opinion,  government,  and  law  are  di- 
rected toward  attaining  a  different  meas- 
ure  of  Justice  from  that  applied  in  the 
South.  We  may  be  deficient,  we  may  be 
recalcitrant,  we  may  often  be  unwise, 


stupid,  or  blind,  but  at  least  our  motiva- 
tion, and  frame  of  law.  and  public  opin- 
ion are  dedicated  to  an  effort  to  do  Jus- 
tice. When  we  go  into  certain  areas  of 
the  South,  the  fundamental  social  sys- 
tem. orgax\ization  of  government,  and 
public  climate  of  the  country  are  exactly 
the  other  way.  This  is  as  much  of  a 
difference  as  the  difference  between  day 
and  lUght. 

This  must  be  made  clear  in  the  debate. 
Any  Senator  from  the  South  will  be  at 
perfect  liberty  to  say  that  I  am  wrong, 
that  they  are  equivalent,  and  I  ought 
to  go  back  and  take  care  of  New  York. 
That  is  his  privilege,  but  at  least  it  Is 
my  privilege  to  make  clear  the  position 
I  take  and  why  I  take  it. 

So.  I  agree  with  the  majority  leader 
that  this  will  be  a  historic  debate  It 
will  become  much  hotter  and  take  more 
time  in  terms  of  the  sessions  of  the  Sen- 
ate than  the  majority  leader  believes  at 
the  moment,  or  at  least  that  he  has  indi- 
cated he  believes.  I  think  we  may  ulti- 
mately have  to  resort  to  cloture.  We  may 
see  a  historic  first,  in  the  fact  that  a 
civil  rights  bill  will  at  last  be  permitted 
to  come  to  a  vote  because  of  cloture. 

The  country  and  the  season  certainly 
deserve  that.  But  the  ground  rules  are 
very  clear:  A  most  intense  bipartisan  co- 
operation in  the  best  of  good  faith;  a 
timetable  limited  by  the  fact  that  one- 
tenth  of  the  Nation  is  really  outraged 
about  this  matter.  Let  us  mistake  that 
not.  Third,  a  moral  feeling  that  we  are 
trying  to  validate  the  Constitution,  that 
we  are  not  in  any  way  In  doing  so,  cast- 
ing aspersions  upon  our  southern  breth- 
ren; but  we  beheve  what  the  Senate  is 
doing  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  Na- 
tion. We  therefore  feel  that,  in  this 
tense  time  for  the  Nation  and  the  world, 
the  issue  must  be  pressed  home.  This  Is 
a  historic  moment.  The  timetable  In 
terms  of  public  order  and  tranquillity  is 
clear.  The  bipartisan  possibilities  for  co- 
operation were  never  more  auspicious. 
The  need  in  terms  of  the  domestic  needs 
of  the  United  States  and  the  position 
which  it  has  in  the  whole  world  was 
never  as  great. 

I  hope  we  may  go  forward  into  this 
high,  historic  mission  with  that  sense  of 
determination. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  first  to  express  my  full  support  of 
the  argument  made  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  It  was  stated  brilliantly,  per- 
suasively, sincerely,  and  concisely.  I  as- 
sure the  Senator  from  New  York,  as  I 
have  assured  the  minority  whip,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  [  Mr. 
KucHiLl.  that  in  the  period  ahead,  dur- 
ing the  discussion  of  the  vital  Issue  of  the 
civil  rights  bill,  there  will  be  the  closest 
bipartisan,  nonpartisan  cooperation  that 
it  Is  possible  to  achieve. 

It  Is  my  desire  to  work  in  the  closest 
relationship  with  our  colleagues  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle.  I  do  not 
consider  the  bill  before  us  to  be  a  Demo- 
cratic bill  or  a  Republican  bill.  On  the 
day  President  Kennedy  sent  his  message 
on  civil  rights  to  Congress,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  said  that  any  hope  of 
civil  rights  legislation,  any  possibility  of 
the  passage  of  an  effective  civil  rights 
bill,  would  require  bipartisan,  nonparti- 


san cooperation  and  endeavor.  That  has 
been  my  commitment.  That  has  been 
my  feeling.  I  shall  adhere  to  it  in  the 
role  of  leadership  which  may  be  mine 
in  this  debate. 

Furthermore.  I  want  all  to  know  that 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Ku- 
CH«L]  and  I.  among  others  having  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  debate  will  be  in 
constant  contact  to  attempt  to  work  out 
our  program,  to  discuss  what  amend- 
ments, if  any.  are  to  be  offered,  and  any 
other  matters  that  may  come  before  this 
body. 

The  issue  before  us  is  not  a  normal 
political  issue.  It  is  not  an  average  bill. 
The  issue  before  us  Is  a  national  issue. 
It  relates  to  a  national  problem  and  Is 
above  all.  a  moral  Issue,  and  not  merely 
a  political  issue. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  In- 
dicated that  he  feels  it  will  be  necessary 
to  have  cloture  applied  and  all-night  ses- 
sions, or.  as  we  say.  around-the-clock 
sessions.  That  may  be ;  It  should  not  be 
ruled  out.  It  is  my  view,  however,  that 
we  should  proceed  with  the  debate  on  the 
bill  title  by  title;  that  we  would  do  well. 
In  the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world,  the  great  U.S.  Senate,  to  fol- 
low the  pattern  of  dignified,  respon- 
sible, articulate,  intelligent  debate  that 
was  conducted  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  House  had  Its  finest  hour;  and 
regardless  of  what  section  of  the  coun- 
try a  Member  of  Congress  came  from, 
he  conducted  himself  with  dignity  and 
with  a  sense  of  public  duty  and  respon- 
sibility. The  House  debated  the  bill  title 
by  title,  and  that  is  the  way  it  should  be 
debated  in  the  Senate.  If  It  can  be.  I 
would  hope  that  we  could  arrive  at  that 
sort  of  an  understanding. 

F\u:thermore.  It  may  well  be  that  after 
extensive  debate,  the  Senate  will  act. 
I  believe  there  should  be  extensive  de- 
bate. There  is  no  predilection  on  my 
part,  nor  desire  to  cut  off  such  debate 
prematurely.  When  I  say  prematurely. 
I  mean  that  this  debate  could  go  on  for 
several  weeks.  It  could  be  germane.  It 
could  be  helpful ;  it  could  be  responsible. 
It  could  be  informative  and  educational. 
But  there  comes  a  time  when  the  Senate 
must  act.  and  the  point  that  we  seek  now 
Is  to  bring  the  bill  before  the  Senate,  so 
that  we  can  debate  Its  substance,  and 
debate  Its  purposes.  Senators  who  op- 
pose the  bill  can  register  their  objection 
by  voting  "nay,"  and  those  who  support 
the  bill  can  register  their  support  by 
voting  "yea."  That  Is  the  way  a  legis- 
lative body  should  proceed. 

Today  I  heard  the  Senator  from  New 
York  speak  with  deep  conviction,  feel- 
ing, and  eloquence  on  the  matter  of 
demonstrations.  I  think  my  colleagues 
know  that  I  do  not  condone  violation 
of  the  law.  We  must  not  permit  the 
destruction  or  violation  of  personal 
property.  But  the  duty  of  the  police  is 
also  to  assure  the  right  of  petition,  the 
right  of  assembly,  the  right  to  speak, 
and  the  right  to  seek  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances. It  was  on  this  principle  that 
America  gained  her  freedom.  When  we 
sF>eak  of  demonstrations,  it  would  be  well 
for  us  to  know  why  p>eople  demonstrate — 
two  centuries,  or  more  of  Inequality ;  the 
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denial  of  the  full  protections  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  the  suffering  and  the  Indignity 
of  second-class  citizenship;  a  citizenship 
gap  in  this  country  that  is  indefensible. 
People  who  are  compelled  to  protect 
their  Nation  In  war  are  denied  the  priv- 
ileges of  citizenship  in  their  Nation  In 
peace.  People  who  are  compelled  to  pay 
Federal  taxes  are  denied  the  opportu- 
nity to  share  equitably  in  their  benefits. 
People  are  forced  to  live  In  slums  and 
filth.  People  have  been  denied  educa- 
tion. They  are  victims  of  ill  health, 
victims  of  frustration,  of  bitterness,  of 
being  unwanted.  So,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  there  are  demonstrations? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  there  are  dem- 
onstrations? These  are  some  of  the 
grievances  that  people  cry  out  against. 

The  answer  to  the  demonstrations  Is  to 
build  a  better  America  and  to  remove 
from  our  midst  the  ugliness  of  discrim- 
ination, prejudice,  and  segregation.  The 
answer  to  the  demonstrations  is  to  pro- 
vide decent  housing  and  to  see  to  It  that 
every  human  being,  regardless  of  race, 
color,  creed,  or  national  origin,  has  the 
right  and  the  privilege  of  sharing  in  the 
benefits  of  modern  life  and  constitutional 
government.  Once  those  ends  have  been 
achieved,  the  demonstrations  will  cease, 
and  people  will  work  together  in  unity  for 
the  building  of  this  Nation. 

Not  all  those  who  participate  in  the 
demonstrations  are  of  the  Negro  race. 
They  include  some  of  the  great  religious 
leaders  of  America — Catholics.  Protes- 
tants, and  Jews.  They  are  among  those 
who  are  being  heard.  They  are  con- 
scious that  America  is  being  hurt.  The 
spiritual  values  of  America  are  being 
reexamined  and  asserted. 

The  struggle  over  this  bill  will  not  be 
won  m  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  Senate 
win  go  through  its  part  of  the  procedures 
in  connection  with  representative  gov- 
ernment; but  this  struggle  will  be  won 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States — the 
people  who,  in  their  churches,  are  pray- 
ing for  Justice;  the  people  who.  In  their 
business  houses,  recognize  that  discrim- 
ination Is  an  economic  liability,  costing 
the  Nation  billions  of  dollars — an  esti- 
mated $17  billion  of  lost  income  every 
year.  The  struggle  for  civil  rights  will 
be  won  by  the  teachers  who  see  the  in- 
adequacy of  education  for  many  thou- 
sands of  children  of  color.  The  struggle 
will  be  won  not  only  by  Negro  leadership, 
but  also  by  any  others  In  America  who 
have  suffered  the  indignity  of  Inequal- 
ity— some  In  the  Southwest,  some  in  the 
Far  West,  the  Orientals,  the  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans,  and  native  Ameri- 
cans.    Many  have  suffered  Indignities. 

I  repeat  that  this  is  a  national  issue, 
not  a  regional  one.  To  be  sure,  certain 
regions  have  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
more  of  the  expose  of  the  abuses.  But 
when  It  was  revealed  that  in  1963.  there 
were  in  the  United  States  six  counties 
In  which  there  was  a  majority  of  Negroes, 
but  that  not  one  of  them  was  registered 
to  vote,  how  can  that  situation  be  justi- 
fied In  the  name  of  democracy?  How  can 
one  Justify  the  fact  that  In  the  United 
States  there  are  200  counties  in  which 
less  than  15  percent  of  the  adult  Negro 
population  Is  registered  to  vote? 


These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the 
civil  rights  bill  Is  before  us— not  because 
It  was  contrived  or  because,  as  was  said 
today,  the  Attorney  General  wrote  it.  He 
did  not  draft  the  proposed  legislation. 
He  made  a  great  contribution  to  it — as  he 
should,  for  he  is  the  same  Attorney  Gen- 
eral who  has  more  power  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  to  protect  American 
business  than  he  does  to  protect  Amer- 
ican citizens.  He  is  the  same  Attorney 
General  who  can  initiate  suits  against 
monopoly,  for  the  protection  of  private 
competitive  business,  but  who  would  be 
denied  the  right  to  Institute  suits  for  the 
protection  of  human  beings. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  in  some  parts  of 
the  world,  people  say  the  United  States  is 
more  concerned  with  material  values 
than  with  human  values? 

The  Attorney  General  did  make  a  con- 
tribution to  this  measure,  and  he  should 
be  commended  for  it.  That  was  his 
finest  hour,  and  he  should  be  commended 
for  what  he  did;  and  so  should  his  asso- 
ciates In  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  bill  was  hammered  out  on  the 
anvil  of  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  bin  has  the  support  of  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  Members  alike. 
The  House  of  Representatives — and  in 
the  House,  the  vote  was  290  to  130;  and 
the  290  were  composed  of  138  Republi- 
cans and  152  Democrats — worked  on  the 
bin.  It  was  first  amended  In  the  House 
committee;  thereafter.  It  was  amended 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  As  I  have  said, 
the  bUl  represents  a  consensus  of  the 
views  of  reasonable  men.  It  represents  a 
negotiated  understanding  of  reasonable 
provisions.  So,  Mr.  President,  when  I 
hear  some  say  we  should  compromise 
more  on  the  bUl,  let  me  say  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  compromise  without  destroying 
principle  was  exercised  In  the  other  body. 

This  is  a  good  biU;  and  as  we  go 
through  it  provision  by  provision,  we  can 
come  to  understand  It  better. 

This  Is  not  a  jaerfect  bUl.  No  piece  of 
legislation  written  by  the  hand  of  man 
ever  was  or  ever  win  be  perfect.  But.  as 
President  Kennedy  said,  "Let  us  begin." 
We  are  already  very  late. 

Last  year  we  celebrated  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  signing  of  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation,  which  was  the 
promise  of  freedom.  This  year,  the  101st 
anniversary,  we  have  to  fulfill  that 
promise  In  achievement  and  In  commit- 
ment. That  is  what  we  are  going  to  do; 
and  that  is  why  the  majority  leader 
called  up  the  bill  today.  I  know  how 
much  he  has  wanted  the  bUl  brought 
before  the  Senate.  I  know  he  has  been 
very  unhappy  that  at  times  it  was  neces- 
sary to  hold  back  the  biU,  because  of 
other  urgent  legislation. 

As  we  debate  the  bill,  let  us  do  so  with 
full  knowledge  that  the  eyes  of  the  world 
are  upon  us  and  that  people  everywhere 
are  looking  to  the  Senate  to  act  responsi- 
bly and  In  terms  of  the  principles  of 
American  democracy  and  to  act  with 
Idealism,  as  well  as  practlcaUy. 

I  beUeve  that  the  11  titles  of  the  clvU 
rights  bUl,  which  now  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate in  connection  with  the  motion  to 
have  the  Senate  proceed  to  consider  the 


bill,  represent  mature,  thoughtful  con- 
sideration. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  and  his  colleagues  for  Join- 
ing us  in  this  common  cause. 

I  say  to  those  who  differ  with  us  that 
It  wUl  be  my  punx)se  to  be  a  gentleman 
at  all  times  and  to  be  worthy  of  the  re- 
spect of  those  who  oppose  the  bUl,  as  weU 
as  to  be  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  those 
who  support  It. 

I  believe  it  Is  more  Important  at  this 
hour  that  we  demonstrate  to  America 
that  we  are  worthy  of  freedom  and  rep- 
resentative government,  and  worthy  of 
being  stewards  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  democracy  that  Is 
ours,  rather  than  being  seekers  after 
praise,  acclaim,  or  even  victory. 

However,  I  am  confident  that  after  due 
debate  and  deliberation,  victory  will 
crown  the  efforts  of  those  who  seek  to 
protect  human  liberty,  to  assure  human 
rights,  to  provide  for  the  constitutional 
guarantees,  and  to  see  to  it  that  human 
dignity,  to  which  we  refer  so  often,  is 
more  than  a  promise,  and  becomes  a 
reanty. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  briefly  to 
me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  the  kind  things  he 
has  said  about  me.  I  assure  him  that  I 
take  the  greatest  pride  in  serving  under 
a  common  banner,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel], 
who  Is  the  leader  of  those  of  us  on  this 
side.  I  deeply  appreciate  and  admire 
greatly  the  eloquent  words  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  spoken  here  today. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  my  coneague  that  the  Issue  Is  of 
overriding  and  historic  importance 
and  that  the  debate  should  proceed 
expeditiously  until  a  vote  Is  taken. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  those 
who  favor  civil  rights  legislation — and  I 
Include  myself  among  them — should  in- 
sist that  the  Senate  pass  word  for  word, 
line  for  line,  or  section  for  section,  and 
without  any  change,  the  House  version 
of  the  bin.  The  biU  deserves  the  most 
thorough  examination  and  the  most 
searching  debate,  for  it  may  wen  be  the 
most  comprehensive  civil  rights  blU 
which  has  come  before  the  Senate.  It 
ought  to  be  strengthened  where  It  Is 
weak,  or  clarified  where  it  Is  vague — and 
I  beUeve  it  can  be  Improved. 

I  have  heard  the  statement,  that  It 
would  be  Insisted  that  the  House  bin  be 
accepted  without  change.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  would  be  the  proper  way  In 
which  to  start  the  debate.  As  Members 
of  the  Senate,  we  have  our  own  respon- 
sibiUty. 

It  is  late  in  our  history  and  is  time, 
after  100  years,  that  we  settle  the  ques- 
tions Involved,  questions  which  arise 
from  those  sections  of  the  Constitution 
which  guarantee  to  an  our  citizens  equal 
rights. 

But  even  If  there  were  no  constitu- 
tional questions  involved.  I  believe  that 
the  matter  of  equaUty  under  the  law 
must  be  settled  justly,  because  it  calls 
into  issue  the  very  fundamental  nature 
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of  our  own  Government,  and  our  coun- 
try, whose  political  system  has  been  set 
apart  In  history  and.  I  believe.  In  the 
world,  SIS  one  of  freedom  and  justice. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  the  in- 
cidents of  violence  which.  I  believe.  If 
long  continued,  would  tend  to  upset  a 
fundamental  characteristic  of  our 
country,  governmental  change  by  proc- 
ess of  law.  peacefully  and  by  consent  of 
the  people.  The  right  of  p)etltion.  the 
right  of  assembly,  and  the  right  of  speech 
are  themselves  constitutionally  estab- 
lished. But  the  rights  of  petition,  of  as- 
sembly, of  speech,  are  not  unlimited.  I 
fear  that  if  long  continued  these  inci- 
dents will  be  manifested  in  other  aspects 
of  our  life.  After  a  time  they  will  be- 
come a  practice.  It  might  become 
usual  and  acceptable  to  use  violence  and 
disorder  to  settle  great  governmental 
questions,  questions  which  will  always 
confront  our  nation  and  our  people.  I 
have  feeling  for  those  who  struggle  for 
their  constitutional  rights,  for  they  are 
matters  of  right,  not  grace.  I  recall  that 
last  year,  after  the  Birmingham  in- 
cident, among  others.  I  was  moved  to 
speak  out  in  the  Senate  for  those  who 
were  only  claiming  their  rights.  But  I 
am  fearful  that  unless  this  tendency  to- 
ward the  assertion  of  rights  by  violence 
can  be  stayed  in  some  way.  It  will  lead 
to  a  change  in  the  characteristics  of  our 
Government — change  which  is  accom- 
plished through  the  process  of  law.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons  I  believe  it  is  so 
necessary  that  we  place  these  rights  in 
the  framework  of  law,  that  the  Congress 
act  as  it  Is  empowered  to  do — so  that 
rights  will  not  be  settled  by  the  decisions 
of  a  man.  and  the  questions  involved  will 
not  be  left  entirely  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  courts.  In  passing  a  civil 
rights  bill,  we  can  define  the  equal  rights 
of  all  our  citizens  in  a  framework  of  law 
and  can  provide  legal  standards.  Then 
it  seems  to  me  the  tendency  toward  the 
settlement  of  issues  by  force  and  violence 
can  be  stayed. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  whatever  per- 
sonal views  may  be.  the  Congress  and 
the  country  must  come  to  grips  with  this 
issue.  One  hundred  forty  years  ago, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  almost  on  his  death- 
bed, said  that  he  was  afraid  for  the  fu- 
ture of  our  Nation  unless  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  Negro  people  of  our  country 
could  be  settled.  And  it  has  now  been 
100  years  since  Lincoln  lived,  and  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  was  signed. 
Coming  from  a  border  State  where, 
from  childhood,  one  feels  the  emotions 
involved  in  the  question — the  prejudices, 
the  biases,  the  convictions — I  think  all 
of  us  know  that  we  have  come  to  the 
time  when  the  issue  must  be  settled. 

Since  the  proposal  is.  I  believe,  con- 
stitutional, just  and  moral.  I  wish  to  lend 
my  support,  such  as  it  is.  in  this  great 
battle. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
12  O'CLOCK  NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  tonight,  it  adjourns  un- 
til 12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Church  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered 


CIVIL  RIGHTS   ACT  OF    1964 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfteld  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H  Jl. 
7152)  to  enforce  the  constitutional  right 
to  vote,  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
provide  injunctive  relief  against  discrim- 
ination in  public  accommodations,  to  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  Institute 
suits  to  protect  constitutional  rights  in 
public  facilities  and  public  education,  to 
extend  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
to  prevent  discrimination  in  federally  as- 
sisted programs,  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
afternoon  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell  1,  tn  his 
masterly  address  In  this  body,  pointed 
out  clearly  and  eloquently  the  reasons 
why  the  bill  should  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee for  consideration. 

When  the  bill  was  reported  from  the 
committee  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, six  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  made  the  following 
statement: 

Thl8  legislation  U  being  reported  to  the 
House  without  the  benefit  of  any  considera- 
tion, debate,  or  study  of  the  bill  by  any  sub- 
committee or  committee  of  the  House  and 
without  any  member  of  any  committee  or 
subcommittee  being  granted  an  opportunity 
to  offer  amendments  to  the  blU.  This  legis- 
lation U  the  most  radical  propoeal  In  the  field 
of  civil  rights  ever  recommended  by  any  com- 
mittee of  the  House  or  Senate.  It  was  drawn 
In  secret  meetings  held  between  certain 
members  of  this  committee,  the  Attorney 
General  and  members  of  his  staff  and  certain 
select  persons,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  com- 
mittee members. 

Surely  there  was  no  bona  fide  or  real 
consideration  of  the  bill  by  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  or  any  duly 
constituted  subcommittee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  HILL.    I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  the 
Senator  inform  us  why  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  were  excluded 
from  the  meeting? 

Mr.  HILL.  They  were  present,  but 
they  were  not  given  any  opportunity  to 
say  anything. 

I  should  like  to  read  further  from  the 
report: 

Some  time  prior  to  October  22.  19C3.  Sub- 
conunlttee  No.  5  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  had  pre- 
pared a  substitute  bill  for  HJl.  7152. 

That  is  the  substitute  bill  for  the 
pending  bill. 

Continuing  to  read  from  the  report: 
Title  I  of  the  substitute  was  read  and  dis- 
cussed by  the  full  Judiciary  Committee  prior 
to  October  22.  and  at  a  meeting  held  on  that 
date  a  motion  was  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  to  report  the  subcom- 
mittee  substitute   to   the   House   of    Repre- 


sentatives. Before  final  action  could  be  had 
on  this  motion,  a  point  of  order  was  made 
that  the  House  of  Representative*  was  then 
in  session. 

We  know  when  that  point  of  order  waa 
made,  that  ended  any  consideration  by 
the  committee. 

Continuing  to  read  from  the  report: 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  called  a 
meeting  for  the  following  morning,  the  23d. 
and  then  on  the  23d.  within  an  hour  of  the 
time  of  the  meeting  It  was  postponed  to  the 
24th.  and  then  on  the  24th,  a  short  while 
before  the  meeting  was  scheduled.  It  was 
postponed  again,  and  later  postponed  to 
Tuesday,  October  29.  These  various  post- 
ponements were  made  by  the  chairman  with- 
out any  prior  consultation  with  any  of  the 
signers  of  this  report. 

On  October  29  the  full  committee  met  at 
10:30  a.m.  The  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  was  promptly  voted 
down,  after  which  Chairman  Ck-lek  offered 
a  M-page  mimeographed  substitute  which 
he  described  as  an  amendment  and  moved 
that  the  committee  approve  the  bill.  The 
chairman  announced  that  he  would  recog- 
nize a  member  of  the  committee  to  move 
the  previous  question  and  In  It  were  ordered 
that  no  amendments  could  be  offered  to  his 
proposal;  no  debate  had;  and  no  questions 
asked  or  answered. 

The  Mil  was.  upon  order  of  the  chairman, 
read  hastily  by  the  clerk,  without  pause  or 
opportunity  for  amendment.  Several  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  repeatedly  requested 
to  be  permitted  to  ask  questions,  have  an 
explanation  of  the  bill,  discuss  It,  consider 
Its  provisions,  and  offer  amendments.  The 
Chair  refused  to  grant  such  requests  or  to 
recognize  these  members  of  the  committee 
for  any  purpose.  After  the  reading  of  the 
bUl  In  the  fashion  hereinabove  described, 
the  chairman  announced  that  he  would  al- 
low himself  1  minute  to  discuss  the  Wll. 
after  which  he  would  recognize  for  1  minute 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  This  was  an  ostensible 
attempt  to  comply,  technically,  with  the 
rules  of  the  House  but  did  not  amount  to 
debate,  as  debate  is  generally  understood. 
Neither  of  these  gentlemen  discussed  the  bill 
for  more  than  1  minute;  both  of  them  re- 
fused to  yield  to  any  other  member  of  the 
conunlttee;  and  neither  of  them  debated  the 
bill  nor  dlsciissed  It  In  any  fashion  other 
than  to  say  that  they  favored  It.  They  made 
no  effort  In  the  2  minutes  consumed  by  both 
together  to  even  so  much  as  explain  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  In  short,  there  was 
no  actual  debate  or  even  any  opportunity 
for  debate. 

Immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
remarks  from  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  chairman 
recognized  a  member  of  the  committee 
friendly  to  the  chairman's  proposal  who 
moved  for   the   previous  question. 

So  the  bill  was  reported  without  any 
discussion,  debate,  or  questions  being  al- 
lowed to  be  asked  or  answered.  Here 
Is  a  bill  of  some  55  pages  and  11  titles, 
with  no  committee  consideration  what- 
ever. 

I  served  for  14  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  did  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel- 
LANl.  I  am  sure  he  shares  my  pride  in 
membership  in  that  House,  but  we  know 
that  the  House,  more  than  this  body,  de- 
pends on  its  committees.  Because  it  has 
437  Members,  it  is  not  possible  to  exer- 
cise the  privilege  of  debate  as  is  done  in 
this  smaller  body  of  100  Members.  So 
the  House  acts  through  its  committees 
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more  than  the  Senate  does.  Yet  here 
Is  a  bin  that  was  approved  without  any 
committee  consideration,  with  state- 
ments of  2  minutes,  with  no  chance  for 
Its  members  to  ask  questions,  with  no 
opportunity  to  ask  witnesses  their  views 
about  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  HILL.     I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  "The  Senator 
from  Alabama  Is  a  member — In  fact,  he 
is  the  chairman — of  one  of  the  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate,  and  has  been 
for  many  years.  Has  the  Senator  ever 
undertaken  to  expedite  any  Important  or 
controversial  proposed  legislation  pend- 
ing before  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  of  which  the  Senator  is 
chairman.  In  any  such  fashion  as  that? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  have  never  attempted 
any  such  action  as  that,  and  I  assure 
the  Senator  that,  believing  In  the  demo- 
cratic processes  as  I  do,  believing  In  the 
American  system  as  I  do,  believing  in 
the  procedures  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  as  I  do,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  would  never  attempt  any  such 
action  as  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  the 
Senator  tell  me  whether  he  has  witnessed 
any  such  procedure  as  that  duiing  his 
service  in  previous  years? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  been  a  Member  of  this  body 
for  26  years.  He  once  served  on  more 
committees  than  he  does  at  present. 
Most  Senators  serve  on  two  committees. 
Before  the  enactment  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  Members  of 
the  Senate  served  on  as  many  as  five 
committees.  When  I  first  came  to  the 
Senate  I  served  on  five  committees.  Not 
only  have  I  never  seen  any  such  action 
as  the  Senator  has  referred  to  In  the 
Senate  committees,  I  have  never  seen 
anything  that  even  resembled  In  any  way 
this  kind  of  action. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.     I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  there  anything 
to  indicate  that  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee that  reported  the  bill  had  read 
the  bill  before  it  was  mumbled  through? 

Mr.  HILL.  It  may  be  that  some  of 
those  who  were  in  the  secret  meeting 
may  have  read  It,  but  if  one  was  not 
in  the  secret  meeting,  if  he  was  not  privy 
to  the  sub  rosa  conference,  he  would 
not  know  what  was  in  the  bill.  He 
would  not  have  had  an  opportvmity  to 
read  it,  or  understand  it,  or  ask  questions 
about  it,  or  ascertain  what  was  in  the 
55-page,  11 -title  bill. 

Mr.  McCLBLLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  HILL.     I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  Senators  who  now  pursue 
this  matter  and  wish  to  pass  the  bill 
have  any  right  to  complain  about  due 
process  of  law? 

Mr.  HILL.  No.  The  Senator's  ques- 
tion goes  to  the  heart  of  the  principle 
we    are    talking    about — due    process. 


What  we  are  fighting  for  now  is  due 
process  in  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
It  should  not  be  railroaded  through 
without  proper  consideration  or  due 
process  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Con- 
gress. The  bill  contains  55  pages  and 
11  titles;  and  no  man  really  knows  what 
it  would  do,  for  the  reason  that  so  much 
of  the  language  grants  all  kinds  of  pow- 
ers and  delegates  them  to  varioiis  oflB- 
clals  and  agencies  and  bureaus  of  the 
Government.  It  would  be  up  to  the  in- 
dividual to  determine  how  much  power 
he  wants  to  take  unto  himself. 

Here  is  a  bill  that  denies  an  Individual 
the  fundamental  and  precious  right  of 
trial  by  jury.  Here  is  a  bill  that  denies 
the  fundamental  and  precious  right  of 
confrontation  by  one's  accusers.  Here 
is  a  bill  that  attacks  and  places  auto- 
cratic control  UEKjn  private  business  en- 
terprise. It  is  an  assault  on  the  private 
enterprise  system.  The  bill  would 
undermine  and  attack  the  sovereignty 
and  rights  of  the  States.  The  bill  would 
Invade  labor  unions.  It  would  place 
control  over  the  farmers  and  every  other 
segment  of  our  population.  It  would 
strike  at  the  fundamental  heart  of  the 
American  system  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  speak  of  our 
American  system  of  government,  I  point 
out  that  175  years  ago  James  Madison, 
"the  philosopher  of  the  Constitution" — 
frequently  referred  to  as  "the  father  of 
the  Constitution" — set  out  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  has  since  guided 
American  political,  legal,  and  economic 
progress.  In  the  Federalist,  Madison 
wrote: 

The  accumulation  of  all  powers — legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judiciary — In  the  same 
hands,  whether  of  one,  a  few,  or  many,  and 
whether  hereditary,  self-appointed,  or  elec- 
tive, may  justly  be  pronounced  the  very 
definition  of  tyranny. 

Yet  what  is  being  proposed  by  this 
bill  is  to  put  more  and  more  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  Attorney  General,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  more  and  more  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  more  and 
more  p>ower  in  the  bureaus  and  agencies 
operating  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

The  Constitution  was  framed  after  30 
years  of  colonial  and  national  ferment 
and  political  experiment,  during  which 
every  intelligent  American  had  become 
a  student  of  government.  As  a  result, 
the  Constitutional  Convention  brought 
together  the  best  Informed  group  of 
statesmen  that  ever  was  assembled  by 
democratic  processes  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  Gladstone  stated  that  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  was  the 
greatest  instrument  ever  struck  off  at 
any  given  time  by  the  genius  of  man. 
Yet  we  have  a  bill  that  some  persons 
want  passed  without  consideration  of  a 
committee,  which  would  undermine  the 
Constitution  and  the  system  of  govern- 
ment this  Constitution  has  given  us. 

The  men  who  framed  this  Constitution 
were  not  afraid  of  drastic  change.  They 
wanted  a  strong  government,  but  they 
did  not  want  tyranny,  whether  by  a  king, 
a  President,  a  Congress,  a  Court,  or  a 
mob.    So  they  separated  the  executive 


from  the  legislative  branch,  and  apart 
from  both  they  set  a  strong  and  Inde- 
p>endent  judiciary.  During  lengthy  de- 
bate, they  took  careful  pains  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  executive  branch. 

The  concept  of  separation  of  p>owers 
and  limited  executive  authority  was  the 
unique  principle  of  government  which 
first  distinguished  the  American  system 
from  the  totalitarian  systems  of  the  Old 
World. 

To  this  fundamental  principle,  the 
Founding  Fathers  added  a  corollary, 
equally  Important  to  the  American  her- 
itage of  liberty  and  progress.  That 
corollary  was  the  denial  of  special  privi- 
lege to  any  class,  group,  or  individual. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Church  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  OfiBcer.) 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
18th  to  the  20th  century  the  growth  of 
American  freedom  and  the  expansion  of 
the  benefits  of  our  free  society  have  been 
the  result  of  a  continuous  struggle 
against  the  totalitarianism  of  accumu- 
lated powers  and  special  privilege.  Mil- 
lions who  fled  the  tyranny  of  the  Old 
World  have  proclaimed  the  American 
way  to  be  the  way  of  progress  of  all  man- 
kind. 

Separation  of  powers — limited  execu- 
tive authority — no  special  privileges: 
these  are  the  political  and  legal  bedrocks 
ujjon  which  we  base  our  American  her- 
itage of  freedom,  progress,  and  opportu- 
nity. Successive  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans, representing  all  races,  classes, 
groups,  and  creeds,  have  nurtured  this 
heritage  until  today  America,  the  Land 
of  Opportunity,  stands  supreme  as  the 
leader  of  the  free  world. 

Now,  once  again  in  this  Nation's  his- 
tory, we  find  ourselves  confronted  with 
an  effort  to  turn  back  the  clock  to  a  pre- 
Madlsonlan  era — an  effort  to  cripple, 
and  in  some  instances  even  destroy,  the 
safeguards  our  Founding  Fathers 
deemed  necessary  if  this  Nation  and  our 
constitutional  form  of  government  were 
to  survive — an  effort  to  place  excessive 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  and 
to  grant  special  privilege  to  a  particular 
group. 

Separation  of  powers — limited  execu- 
tive authority — no  special  privilege:  the 
political  and  legal  bedrocks  upon  which 
we  base  our  American  system — the  polit- 
ical and  legal  bedrocks  for  which  our 
forefathers  fought  and  died. 

What  then  would  Madison,  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Hamilton,  John  Adams, 
Gallatin,  John  Jay,  the  Pinckneys,  and 
the  others  whose  happy  conjunction  of 
talents  and  genius  gave  us  this  land  we 
call  America — and  who  pledged  their 
lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honor  to  it — say  of  HJl.  7152,  the  so- 
called  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963?  For— 
make  no  mistake — this  bill,  which  would 
accumulate  overwhelming  powers  in  the 
hands  of  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment and  grant  special  privilege  to 
a  particular  group,  represents  a  political 
retrogression  Inimical  to  the  American 
system  as  Madison  and  his  contempo- 
rary Americans  conceived  it,  and  as  we 
have  known  and  cherished  It  for  174 
years. 

Under  a  misleading  banner  labeled 
"civU  rights."  proponents  of  HJl.  7152 
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would  have  the  Confess  endorse  a  blank 
legislative  check  which  would  give  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  to  a  politically  appointed  At- 
torney General,  whoever  he  may  be,  al- 
most unlimited  power  to  regulate  and 
control  businesses,  education,  elections, 
tax  moneys,  and  nearly  every  other  phase 
of  national  life.  It  would  give  to  the 
executive  branch  and  a  politically  ap- 
pointed Attorney  General  overwhelming 
control  over  one's  life  from  the  day  he 
Is  bom  until  the  day  he  dies. 

Under  a  misleading  banner  labeled 
"equal  opportunity.  "  proponents  of  H.R. 
7152  would  have  the  Congress  enact  what 
In  fact  and  substance  Is  "the  Special 
Privilege  Act  of  1963  "  For  rights  won 
at  the  expense  of  others'  rights  are  not 
rights  at  all.  but  special  privileges. 
Those  who  by  special  privilege  would 
reverse  the  gears  of  American  political, 
legal,  and  economic  progress  In  the  name 
of  'equal  opportunity"  serve  to  retard 
rather  than  advance  the  Interests  of  In- 
dividual Americans.  For  If  America 
moves  backward,  how  can  any  segment 
of  the  American  population  advance? 

History  aptly  demonstrates  that  spe- 
cial privilege  for  one  group  can  but  re- 
sult In  a  limitation  of  liberty  and  a  denial 
of  rights  for  others.  Those  who  today 
demand  special  privileges  may  well  find 
no  rewards  tomorrow.  For  what  has 
one  profited  If  he  gains  the  privilege  of 
eating  in  any  restaurant  but  loses  the 
right  to  nxn  his  own  business,  if  he  gains 
the  privilege  of  buying  a  home  anywhere 
but  loses  the  right  to  sell  that  home  to 
any  buyer  he  chooses.  If  he  gains  the  priv- 
ilege of  going  to  any  movie  theater  but 
loses  the  right  to  hire  and  fire  whom  he 
pleases  In  his  own  business,  if  he  gains 
the  privilege  of  swimming  at  any  pool  but 
loses  his  right  to  manage  his  own  affairs 
and  to  govern  himself? 

A  carefiil  study  of  H.R.  7152,  section 
by  section,  makes  It  abundsuitly  clear 
that  there  are  already  laws  on  the  stat- 
ute books — among  others  the  so-called 
civil  rights  laws  the  Congress  passed  in 
1957  and  1960 — and  judicial  relief  to 
remedy  any  so-called  wrongs  alleged  un- 
der them.  To  enact  H.R.  7152  Into  law 
would  merely  be  to  place  additional  and 
excessive  power  In  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  It  would  be  merely  to 
confer  special  privilege.  I  contend  that 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  that  do  not  fall 
In  this  realm  are  unconstitutional  per  se 
and  as  such  outside  the  province  of  the 
Congress  to  pass  any  rights  under  them. 
To  enact  HH.  7152  into  law  would  merely 
be  to  confer  special  privileges. 

If  the  provisions  of  H.R.  7152  are  Inim- 
ical to  our  constitutional  system,  what 
would  Madison  and  his  contemporaries 
say  of  the  circumstances  by  which  this 
legislation  came  to  Congress — circum- 
stances clothed  in  expediency  to  placate 
those  who  have  openly  vowed  to  violate 
all  laws  and  ordinances,  local.  State  and 
otherwise,  with  which  they  disagree? 
What  would  they  say  of  legislation  to 
placate  those  who  pledge  massive  acts  of 
civil  disobedience  if  they  do  not  get  their 
own  way?  Through  the  pages  of  history 
this  concept  of  a  self -defined  morsil  law 
being  greater  than  the  established  laws 
of  the  land  has  turned  "peaceful  assem- 
blies", into  "lawless  demonstrations."  and 


demonstrations  into  riots  and  mob  vio- 
lence. It  has  ever  been  repugnant  to 
any  system  of  government  based  on  the 
duties,  as  well  as  the  rights,  of  Individual 
citizens. 

Madison  and  the  fovmders  of  our  con- 
stitutional system  abhorred  such  action. 
It  Is  written  of  Jefferson,  the  "Prophet  of 
the  American  Way."  that  "he  was  no  ad- 
vocate of  the  mob"  and  expediency.    Fol- 
lowing the  passage  of  the  Alien  and  Sedi- 
tion   Acts,    Jefferson    witnessed    mobs 
roaming  the  country  pulling  down  lib- 
erty  poles,  damaging  private   property, 
harming  and  endangering  human  life, 
and  defying  law  and  order.     He  saw  first- 
hand 'acts  of  civil  disobedience"  and  he 
saw  an  inflamed  mob  cover  the  statue  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  with  slime  from  the 
gutter.    On  many  nights,  Jefferson  was 
awakened  and  dlstvu-bed  by  "demonstra- 
tors" who  played  the  "Rogue's  March" 
beneath  his  window.     Is  It  any  wonder 
that  future  historians  wrote  that  Jef- 
ferson was  "no  advocate  of  mob  rule" — 
is  it  any  wonder  that  our  forefathers  in 
their  wisdom  Inserted  the  word  "peace- 
ably" In  the  guarantee  of  the  right  to 
assemble? 

This  guarantee  has  been  so  twisted 
that  now  any  governmental  unit  or  Indi- 
vidual businessman  who  does  not  Im- 
mediately agree  to  all  of  the  demands  of 
the  so-called  civil  rights  groups  may  find 
the  sidewalks  and  streets  of  their  town  or 
their  private  place  of  business  blocked 
with  demonstrators. 

Mr.  McCliELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovKRN  in  the  chair) .    Does  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas? 
Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  the  Senator 
regard  that  kind  of  assembly  as  peace- 
ful assembly  under  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  that  It  Is  any- 
thing but  a  peaceful  assembly.  It  is 
clearly  an  unlawful  assembly.  It  Is  civil 
disobedience  when  the  laws  are  disre- 
garded and  trampled  down  In  such  an 
unholy  mob  action. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  the  Senator 
regard  such  acts  as  acts  intended  to  in- 
timidate, coerce,  and  compel  compliance 
with  their  demands? 

Mr.  HELL.  That  Is  exactly  what  they 
are.  The  Senator  is  absolutely  correct. 
That  is  the  whole  purpose  of  such  acts. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  those  who  pursue 
those  tactics  are  resorting  to  violence  to 
achieve  their  ends? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas. 

As  the  Senator  has  suggested,  in  some 
Instances  these  demonstrations  have  be- 
come riots,  with  demonstrators  ignoring 
municipal  and  State  law  to  force  acces- 
sion to  their  wishes  without  considera- 
tion of  the  merits  of  any  given  demand. 
Some  have  termed  recent  events  an 
effort  to  "redress  grievances."  Those 
who  do  ignore  the  fact  that  any  action 


that  disregards  law  and  order  has  never 
served  to  redress  public  problems,  but  to 
exacerbate  them.  It  was  Abraham  Lin- 
coln who  said.  "There  Is  no  grievance 
that  Is  a  fit  object  of  redress  by  mob 
law." 

The  violent  winds  have  been  stirring 
forces  throughout  the  country.  An 
awakening  of  the  American  people  has 
taken  place  regarding  the  threat  posed 
to  our  system  by  the  lawless  threats  of 
special  privilege  seekers.  No  longer  is 
this  Issue  a  regional  matter,  for  the 
winds  have  been  blowing  and  the  awak- 
ening has  occurred  from  coast  to  coast — 
north,  south,  east,  and  west. 

We  saw  that  a  few  days  ago  In 
Princess  Anne.  Md..  and  in  the  other 
places  which  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
so  masterfully  described  in  his  address 
earlier  In  the  day. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor observe  that  in  almost  every  issue  of 
the  dally  newspaper  there  are  articles 
dealing  with  such  violence? 

Mr.  HILL.  CerUinly.  We  can  hardly 
pick  up  a  newspaper  without  reading 
such  stories. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Has  the  Senator 
observed  in  the  press  threats  of  intimida- 
tion of  Congress  itself  if  it  does  not 
quickly  yield,  if  It  does  not  decline  to 
discuss  this  proposal  thoroughly,  or  if 
it  does  not  follow  somewhat  the  tactics 
of  the  House  committee  which  railroaded 
the  bill  through? 

Mr.  HILL.  It  was  railroaded  through 
without  consideration. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Has  the  Senator 
observed  these  efforts  In  the  press? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  certainly  have.  The 
Senator  Is  absolutely  correct.  I  hope 
that  Alexander  Hamilton,  one  of  the 
great  founders  of  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem, was  right  when  he  declared:  "The 
citizens  of  America  have  too  much  dis- 
cernment to  be  argued  Into  anarchy." 

Such  discernment  has  been  increas- 
ingly evidenced  by  editorials  and  com- 
mentary from  all  sections  of  the  country. 
Here  Is  what  the  Chicago  Tribune,  a 
Northern  urban  spokesman,  recently  had 
to  say  about  the  situations  in  an  editorial 
titled  "The  Hysteria  of  PoUtlcians." 

A  reaction  bordering  on  hysterta  ha»  n- 
ftntlj  been  afflicting  pollUcUna. 

The  editorial  writer  did  not  say  men 
and  women  of  America.  He  said  jxjlitl- 
cians.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  said  in  his  masterful  address 
that  politicians  were  after  the  votes  of 
these  minority  groups.  The  Tribune  edi- 
torial went  on  to  say : 

They  are  calling  for  summary  action  to 
achieve  the  immediate  realization  of  the 
rlghU  and  desires  of  one  group  of  cltlMns 
even  If  the  rights  of  others  are  trampled  In 
the  process.  It  Is  Improbable  that  the  In- 
satiable will  be  satisfied  and  that  the  clamor 
for  more  and  yet  more  concessions  will  be 
stUled. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  this  is  not  the 
editorial  voice  of  a  southern  new«>aper, 
but  the  Tribune  of  Chicago.  111.— "The 
Land  of  Lincoln  "—the  leading  aboUtion- 
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1st  newspaper  of  its  day.    The  Tribune 
continues : 

Hardly  any  public  body  these  days  can 
expect  to  transact  Its  official  business  In  an . 
atmosphere  of  calm  and  reasonableness. 
There  Is  always  a  corps  of  demonstrators 
sitting  In  and  occupjrlng  public  premises  as 
If  they  were  a  campsite.  The  board  of  edu- 
cation has  been  harassed  by  these  squatters, 
voicing  demands  that  children  be  lugged  all 
over  the  city  to  achieve  what  Is  considered  to 
be  a  mathematically  satisfactory  racial 
mixture. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield  again  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Are  not  these  dem- 
onstrations that  the  Senator  has  been 
speaking  of  coming  true,  as  It  has  been 
predicted  over  the  years  that  they  would 
come  about? 

Mr.  HILL.     Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  other  words, 
this  is  something  that  we  have  been  try- 
ing to  warn  against  in  all  these  years 
when  so-called  civil  rights  measures  were 
under  consideration.  We  warned  that 
that  was  exactly  what  they  would  be 
leading  to.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct.  We  have  given  warning  signals 
that  they  would  lead  to  these  events. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  have  tried 
time  and  time  again  to  warn  that  this 
would  happen,  but  the  flames  have  been 
fanned,  and  here  we  are. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct. 

The  editorial  continues : 

We  very  much  doubt  if  such  tactics  or 
the  exhibitionist  behavior  of  politicians  on 
the  make  are  going  to  commend  themselves 
to  the  majority  on  whose  sympathy  and  good 
will  any  substantial  social  advantage  must 
ultimately  depend.  We  have  offered  the 
counsel  before,  and  will  repeat  It,  that  rights 
won  at  the  expense  of  others'  rights  will 
prove  sterile  and  self-defeating. 

This  is  how  a  leading  midwestem 
newspaper  expressed  its  growing  con- 
cern over  a  nationwide  crisis  brought  on 
by  displays  of  militance  and  methods  of 
Intolerance. 

One  editorial  statement  by  the  Tribune 
deserves  repeating  for  its  special  rele- 
vance to  the  provisions  of  H.R.  7152: 

Rights  won  at  the  expense  of  others' 
rights  will  prove  sterile  and  self-defeating. 

For,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  rights 
won  at  the  expense  of  others'  rights,  as 
we  know,  are  not  rights  at  all.  but  special 
privilege,  and  creation  of  such  special 
privilege  through  enactment  of  H.R. 
7152  would  Indeed  "prove  sterile  and 
self-defeating" — as  the  Chicago  Tribune 
emphasizes. 

Not  too  long  ago,  Mrs.  Agnes  E.  Meyer, 
of  the  Washington  Post,  and  longtime 
supporter  of  civil  rights  campaigns,  now 
a  member  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  Equal  Employment  in  Appren- 
ticeship and  Training,  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  New  York  Times  regarding  the 
power  struggle  in  connection  with  the 
demonstrations  and  the  civil  rights 
movement.  I  quote  from  Mrs.  Meyer's 
letter  to  the  New  York  Times : 

At  present  the  nationwide  ferment  that 
threatens  the  safety  of  our  country  Is  left 
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too  largely  In  the  hands  of  a  few  rival  na- 
tional Negro  organizations  which  are  trying 
to  outdo  each  other's  demands,  with  the  re- 
sult that  they  are  all  losing  the  respect  of 
their  white  sympathizers. 

Once  again,  let  me  remind  Senators 
that  I  am  quoting  not  from  a  southern 
critic  of  the  situation,  but  from  a  letter 
written  by  Mrs.  Agnes  E.  Meyer,  a  prom- 
inent supporter  of  organized  racial 
causes  in  past  years. 

Referring  to  the  purported  alms  of  the 
nationwide  demonstrations.  Mrs.  Meyer 
continued : 

Such  vague  demands  as  those  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  for  "all,  here,  and  now" 
are  bound  to  lead  to  nothing  but  disillusion 
and  violence.  For  we  have  In  all  our  big 
northern  cities  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
Negro  boys  and  girls  who  are  not  prepared 
to  enter  Dr.  King's  Utopia.  Therefore,  It  Is 
cruel  to  raise  hopes  that  cannot  be  fulfilled 
until  much  hard  work  Is  done  at  the  com- 
munity level  by  white  and  Negro  leadership 
for  their  attainment. 

Mrs.  Meyer  concludes: 

To  be  sure,  in  a  democracy  we  all  have 
the  right  to  be  inefficient.  But  a  revolution 
with  Inefficient  leadership  is  a  dangerous 
business. 

Such  "vague  demands"  for  "all,  here, 
and  now,"  are  bound  up  in  the  legislative 
substance  of  H.R.  7152.  It  remains  for 
observers  like  Mrs.  Meyer,  as  well  as  the 
New  York  Times  itself,  to  realize  that 
passage  of  this  bill  would  "lead  to  noth- 
ing but  disillusion  and  violence." 

Indeed,  even  the  New  York  Times  has 
given  second  thought  to  these  complex 
problems.  In  an  editorial  last  July — 
and  the  situation  has  not  changed  in 
New  York  since  that  time — the  Times 
discussed  the  possible  effect  of  "vague  de- 
mands" on  New  York  City's  race  prob- 
lem. 

Wrote  the  New  York  Times  on  July 
18: 

New  York  City  is  doing  some  hard  and 
needed  thinking  these  days  about  how  to 
give  the  Negro  his  equal  opportunity  In  every 
way — education,  jobs,  bousing,  everything. 
That  Is  good.  But  the  Negro,  equally  with 
the  white  man,  should  be  wary  of  easy  so- 
lutions, quick  remedies  that  promise  Instant 
success. 

The  Times  might  well  have  been  re- 
ferring here  to  provisions  of  HJl.  7152. 
The  subject  matter  of  the  editorial  does 
happen  to  be  a  major  philosophic  ele- 
ment of  H.R.  7152 — the  quota  system 
arbitrarily  applied  to  create  so-called 
equal  opportunity. 

Regarding  the  quota  system,  the 
Times'  editorial  continued: 

It  has  the  temptation  of  surface  plausi- 
bility. If  the  population  of  this  city  is  15 
percent  Negro,  why  shouldn't  the  Negro  have 
15  percent  of  the  jobs?  If  the  population  of 
Manhattan  Is  25  percent  Negro,  then  he 
should  have  25  percent  of  the  jobs  in  Man- 
hattan. Easy,  Isn't  It?  But  go  on  from 
there. 

The  Times  of  New  York  continues — 
and  I  remind  you.  this  Is  the  New  York 
Times,  not  the  Gadsden,  Ala..  Times — 
the  New  York  Times  editorial  continues : 

If  the  reasoning  were  valid,  the  quota 
should  be  immediately  applied  In  every 
business,  In  every  Industry,  and  on  every 
level — whether  there  were  qualified  appli- 
cants or  not.  And  it  would  apply  to  re- 
ligions, nationalities — and  how  many  other 


kinds  of  divisions?  Every  floor  in  every 
office  building  would  have  to  have  Its 
quotaed  shade  of  color,  race,  or  whatnot. 
To  state  the  proposition  is  to  show  Its  ab- 
surdity and  also  Its  Inherent  evU. 

Do  we  not  have  here — and  from  an 
undeniably  eastern  institutional  source — 
an  argument  going  to  the  "absurdity" 
and  the  "inherent  evil"  of  arbitrary  leg- 
islation such  as  H.R.  7152? 

During  the  Cambridge  demonstrations 
where  several  people  were  shot,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Maryland,  the  Honorable  J. 
Millard  Tawes,  illustrated  the  futility  of 
trying  to  negotiate  with  groups  demand- 
ing special  privilege.  Governor  Tawes 
told  of  a  Maryland  oflBcial  who  com- 
pared the  negotiating  to  trying  to  bring 
two  pieces  of  rope  together:  "every  time 
we  get  close,"  the  official  explained, 
"they  move  their  end." 

And  more  recently  we  have  seen  what 
has  happened  and  is  happening  in  Cleve- 
land. Chicago,  Atlanta,  and  other  cities 
and  towns  across  the  Nation. 

HJl.  7152  Is  an  attempt  to  "get  close" 
to  the  vague  demands  of  those  who  seek 
legislation  through  coercion  and  Intimi- 
dation. An  underlying  danger  con- 
tained in  the  proposed  legislation  is  that 
by  trying  to  bring  the  ropes  closer  we 
may  very  well  fashion  a  noose  to  strangle 
Individual  liberty  and  true  opportunity 
for  all  Americ£ms. 

Our  Government  has  always  been  one 
of  legislation  by  consideration  and  judg- 
ment and  not  one  of  legislation  by  pres- 
sure and  intimidation.  Thus,  it  has 
worked  slowly,  and  this  is  as  it  should 
be.  The  late  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Brandels  warned  of  haste  in  the  law- 
making process.    He  cautioned: 

Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  most  on 
our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the  Gov- 
ernment's purposes  are  beneficent. 

Men  born  to  freedom  are  naturally  alert 
to  repel  Invasion  of  their  liberty  by  evU- 
mlnded  rulers.  The  greatest  dangers  to  lib- 
erty lurk  In  insidious  encroachment  by  men 
of  zeal,  well  meaning,  but  without  under- 
standing. 

Yet  at  a  most  critical  time  for  our 
Nation  on  so  many  fronts  we  are  sent 
H.R.  7152  in  an  expedient  effort  to  sat- 
isfy the  pressures  of  lawless  action  and 
threats  of  intimidation;  and  we  are 
asked  to  pass  It  in  complete  disregard, 
both  in  substance  and  in  means,  of  the 
system  of  government  we  have  known 
and  defended  through  the  years  and 
that  we,  as  Members  of  the  Senate,  have 
sworn  to  uphold. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  H.R. 
7152. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.   I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  the  course  of  the 
Senator's  entire  experience  In  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  which  I  believe 
reaches  back  41  years 

Mr.  HILL.  It  goes  back  nearly  41 
years. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Has  the  Senator  ever 
known  of  any  major  piece  of  proposed 
legislation  that  any  force  or  combina- 
tion of  forces  In  this  coimtry  has  under- 
taken to  pass  without  permitting  any 
legislative  committee  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  it? 
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Mr.  HILL.  I  certainly  have  not.  We 
must  also  realize  that  not  only  is  it  im- 
portant that  the  proposed  legislation  be 
considered  by  a  committee,  carefully 
thought  through,  and  its  different  pro- 
visions discussed  and  analyzed;  but  it  is 
through  the  committees  that  we  in  large 
measure  afford  the  right  of  peUtion  pro- 
vided in  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

When  a  bill  is  railroaded  through  the 
Senate  without  any  committee  consid- 
eration, the  people  of  the  country  are 
denied  their  constitutional  right  of  peti- 
tion, their  right  to  come  to  Congress  and 
give  their  reasons  why  they  are  opposed 
to  the  bill,  or  why  they  are  opposed  to 
any  particular  section  of  the  bill. 

Yet  we  now  have  before  us  a  bill  that 
has  not  received  committee  considera- 
tion. It  is  proposed  to  ram  it  through 
the  Senate  without  any  consideration, 
and  to  undermine  the  balance  of  powers 
of  the  three  separate  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  am  opposed  to  destroying  the  bal- 
ance of  separation  of  powers  of  the  three 
separate  branches  of  Government. 

I  am  opposed  to  giving  the  executive 
branch  excessive  or  unlimited  power. 

I  am  opposed  to  granting  special 
privileges  to  any  group,  class,  or  indi- 
vidual. 

I  am  opposed  to  taking  away  from 
the  States  their  constitutional  right  to 
set  voters'  qualifications. 

I  am  opposed  to  telling  the  States  that 
a  sixth  grade  education  automatically 
makes  their  citizens  qualified  to  vote. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell] is  a  great  student  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  one  of  the  Senate's  outstand- 
ing authorities  on  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
irom  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  If  one  will  go  back,  as  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  so  well  done. 
and  read  Madison's  notes  on  what  took 
place  in  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
and  if  he  will  read  the  notes  of  what 
occurred  In  the  various  State  conven- 
tions, when  the  States  were  called  upon 
to  raUfy  the  Constitution,  he  will  learn 
that  if  the  provision  leaving  to  the  States 
the  fixing  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
electors  had  not  been  included  In  the 
Constitution,  there  would  never  have 
been  a  Constitution. 

I  am  opposed  to  telling  businessmen 
how  they  may  use  their  private  property 
and  whom  they  may  hire  and  fire. 

I  am  opposed  to  denying  the  citizens 
of  my  State  and  the  citizens  of  any  other 
State  the  fundamental  right  to  trial  by 
jury. 

I  am  opposed  to  denying  to  the  people 
of  my  State  and  to  the  peoples  of  all  the 
States  the  benefit  of  their  tax  moneys 
if  they  do  not  surrender  to  the  social 
edicts  of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  extension  of  Fed- 
eral commissions  that  harass  our  people 
and  waste  the  taxpayer's  money. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  consider  the  pro- 
posals in  H.R.  7152.  I  ask  that  we  look 
beyond  the  marble  walls  of  the  Capitol, 
the  watching  eyes  of  the  galleries,  and 
the  waiting  pens  of  the  press,  and  that 
we  go  back  to  the  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages of  the  States  we  represent.    Let  us 


not  consider  this  legislation  in  the  light 
of  pressure  groups  or  voting  blocs,  but 
let  us  consider  it  through  the  minds,  the 
hearts,  and  the  toils  of  the  millions  of 
individual  Americans  who  work  in  and 
own  the  stores,  the  filling  stations,  the 
hotels,  the  boardinghouses,  the  movie 
theaters,  the  cafes,  the  drug  stores,  and 
all  other  businesses  that  will  be  control- 
led by  the  Federal  Oovenunent.  by  some 
Federal  agent  or  bureaucrat  or  the  At- 
torney General,  here  in  Washington, 
should  this  bill  become  law.  Perhaps  no 
piece  of  proposed  legislation  ever  consid- 
ered by  this  Congress  so  touches  the  lives 
of  the  average  American  as  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  the  hall- 
marks of  our  free  enterprise  system  are 
a  competitive  market  and  private  own- 
ership and  control  of  one's  own  prop- 
erty. The  so-called  public  accommoda- 
tions provision  of  H.R.  7152.  if  enacted, 
would  stifle  the  very  spirit  of  the  Amer- 
ican free  enterprise  system  and  would 
undermine  its  most  basic  principles.  It 
would  invade  and  destroy  the  inalienable 
personal  and  property  rights  which  our 
forefathers  deemed  indispensable  to 
liberty  It  would  create  a  Federal  right 
to  "the  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of 
goods,  services,  and  facilities"  of  pri- 
vately owned  establishments.  It  would 
deny  the  owners  of  these  establishments 
the  right  to  choose  their  customers.  It 
would  deny  to  owners  of  business  estab- 
lishments the  right  to  use  their  own  pri- 
vate property  as  they  desire. 

At  the  outset.  I  think  it  important  to 
point  out  that  the  title  given  title  II  of 
the    bill — the    so-called    public    accom- 
modations title — is  a  misnomer.     It  is 
flagrantly     misleading     and     deceptive. 
The  authors  of  the  bill   use  the  catch 
phrase    "public  accommodations "  in  the 
title  and  throughout  the  bill  to  describe 
the  establishments  to  be  regulated  by  the 
bill.     But   title   n  does  not  purport  to 
regulate  public  accommodations:   it.  in 
truth,  seeks  to  control  privately  owned 
businesses.     If   public   accommodations 
were  in  question  here,  there  would  be  no 
need  for   the   bill,  for   the  question   of 
segregation   in   public   accommodations 
has  in  recent  years  been  settled  by  a 
long  line  of  Supreme  Court  decisions; 
and  the  Court,  through  Its  decisions,  has 
either  desegregated  public  accommoda- 
tions or  has  ordered  them  desegregated. 
A  reading  of  title  n  of  H.R.  7152  makes 
it  abundantly  clear  that  the  provision  has 
to  do  with  the  regulation  and  control  of 
privately    owned    establishments    which 
c^ter  to  the  public,  which  Is  vastly  dif- 
ferent    from     public     accommodations. 
The  people  of  the  Nation  who  have  al- 
ready heard  and  read  so  much  about  the 
so-called    public    accommodations    civil 
rights  bill  should  know  that  public  ac- 
commodations are  not  involved  at  all. 
but  rather  privately  owned  businesses — 
financed.  ^Juilt.  owned,  and  operated  by 
private    citizens.      I    think    the    people 
should  know  this  as  they  continue  to 
hear  about  the  so-called  public  accom- 
modations bill,  that  they  may  understand 
and  know  It  and  what  It  does  in  its  true 
and  unmasked  form. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 


Mr.  HILL.    I  yield  to  the  distinguished 

Senator  from  Arkansas  for  a  question. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     Does  the  Senator 

from  Alabama  know  whether  any  of  the 

business  enumerated   in  section  201  of 

title  n ^.„^ 

Mr.  HILL.  On  what  page  of  the  bill? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  On  page  6— section 
201,  of  title  n.  the  accommodations  title 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
referred.  Does  he  know  whether  any  of 
the  establishments  enumerated  in  sub- 
paragraphs (1).  (2).  and  (3),  are  li- 
censed by  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr  HILL.  Certainly  none  is.  to  my 
knowledge.  It  might  be  that  some  sort 
of  recreation  organization  in  a  public 
park,  somewhere,  was  licensed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN      I  am  referring  to 
the  ones  there  enumerated. 
Mr.  HILL.    No;  none  of  them. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Today,  does  a  per- 
son who  operates  any  of  them  have  to 
have  a  Federal  license? 
Mr.  HILL.     No. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  So  these  are  really 
private  enterprise  operations  and  Insti- 
tutions, are  they  not? 

Mr.  HILL.  Yes;  they  are  absolutely 
and  purely  private  enterprise  institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Government 
does  not  require  a  license  or  a  permit  of 
convenience,  or  anything  of  the  sort,  in 
order  to  permit  someone  to  operate  them, 
does  It? 

Mr.  HILL.     No. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  However,  this  bill 
goes  beyond  that — in  the  first  place, 
without  requiring  the  permission  of  the 
Feaeral  Government  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness— and  provides.  "If  you  go  into  the 
business,  we  will  tell  you  who  can  use  It." 
Mr.  HILL.  Yes.  The  bill  provides.  In 
effect.  "We  will  tell  you  whom  you  can 
employ,  whom  you  cannot  employ,  whom 
you  can  serve." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  "whom  you 
cannot  serve." 

Mr.  HILL.  Yes;  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  entirely  correct. 

The  authors  of  the  public  accommoda- 
tions concept  asserted  that  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
part  of  article  I.  section  8.  known  as  the 
commerce  clause,  grant  to  Congress  the 
constitutional  authority  to  enact  a  pub- 
lic accommodations  law. 

Almost  before  the  ink  was  dry  on  the 
proposal,  however,  its  proponents  were 
publicly  admitting  their  doubts  as  to  the 
constitutional  authority  for  such  action 
under  the  14th  amendment.  Their 
dubiousness  was  well  founded,  for  by 
the  very  language  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment it  is  clear  to  all.  lawyer  and  layman 
alike,  that  there  is  no  such  authority 
under  It.  It  would  be  well  for  us  at  this 
point  to  refresh  our  memories  on  the 
portion  of  the  14th  amendment  which 
the  authors  of  this  bill  claim  as  authority 
for  controlling  the  business  life  of  hotel 
owners,  theater  owners,  restaurant  own- 
ers, and  other  such  establishments  and 
for  denying  them  the  right  to  use  their 
private  property  as  they  see  fit.  Let  me 
read  It : 

No  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  prtvllegea  or  im- 
munlUes   of  cltlaena  of   ttoe   United   Statee 
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nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process 
of  law:  uor  deny  to  any  {person  within  Its 
Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

The  express  language  of  the  14th 
amendment  Is  clear  and  specific,  and  not 
a  word  or  a  syllable  in  it  would  suggest 
any  authority  for  Congress  to  legislate 
under  it  except  in  respect  to  some  State 
action.  But  if  any  question  remains,  let 
us  see  what  tne  courts  have  said. 

In  1875.  as  we  know.  Congress  enacted 
a  public  accommodations  law  closely  re- 
sembling the  measure  now  before  us. 
Eight  years  later,  five  cases  questioning 
the  validity  and  constitutionality  of  the 
1875  act  reached  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  The  respondents  in 
the  original  suits  asserted  that  under 
the  14th  amendment.  Congress  did  not 
have  the  power  to  regulate  individuals 
in  the  exercise  of  their  businesses.  The 
Supreme  Court  agreed,  and  struck  down 
the  1875  public  accommodations  law. 
The  Court,  speaking  through  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Bradley,  decreed  that  under  the  14th 
amendment: 

It  Is  state  action  of  a  nartlcular  character 
that  Is  prohibited.  Individual  Invasion  of 
Individual  rights  Is  not  the  subject  matter 
of  the  amendment. 

The  Court  continued,  asserting  that: 

The  14th  amendment  does  not  Invest  Con- 
fcress  with  the  power  to  legislate  upon  sub- 
jects which  are  within  the  domain  of  State 
legislation  •  •  •  authorize  Congress  to 
create  a  code  of  municipal  law  for  the  regu- 
lation of  private  rights. 

Such  legislation  cannot  properly  cover  the 
whole  domain  of  rights  appertaining  to  life, 
liberty,  and  property,  defining  them  and  pro- 
viding for  their  vindication.  That  would  be 
to  establish  a  code  of  municipal  law  regula- 
tive of  all  private  rights  between  man  and 
man  In  society.  It  would  be  to  make  Con- 
gress take  the  place  of  State  legislatures  and 
to  supersede  them. 

Note  that  the  Court  said  that  "It  Is 
State  action  of  a  particular  character 
that  is  prohibited"  under  the  14th 
amendment,  and  this  is  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has 
held  In  every  decision  handed  down  on 
the  subject  from  the  Slaughterhouse 
cases  to  date. 

Aware  of  the  lack  of  legal  and  judicial 
precedent  and  authority  for  Congress  to 
act  under  the  14th  amendment,  the  au- 
thors of  the  public  accommodations  pro- 
posal pleaded  in  the  alternative.  They 
said.  In  effect,  that  "If  we  cannot  'sell' 
the  14th  amendment  as  a  reason  to  pass 
a  public  accommodations  law.  let's  try 
the  commerce  clause."  They  ask  us  to 
bend  this  provision  of  th-^  Constitution 
to  Justify  legislation  on  questions  of  a 
social  and  moral  nature  and  not  con- 
nected with  the  flow  of  interstate  com- 
merce As  the  provision  was  conceived. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  will  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
yield  again  to  me? 

Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  has  generally  covered 
this  point;  but  I  wish  to  ask  whether 
any  word,  syllable,  phrase,  sentence,  or 
paragraph  of  the  14th  tonendment.  par- 
ticularly in  the  first  section  thereof,  re- 
fers to  the  individual — in  other  words, 
gives  Congress  any  right  to  tell  the  in- 


dividual how  he  shall  operate  his 
business. 

Mr.  HILL.  There  certainly  Is  not.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  Is  no  word  that 
might  be  construed  by  anyone  as  hint- 
ing that  there  was  any  such  grant  of 
authority. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  there  any  pro- 
hibition against  the  States  passing  laws 
which  would  provide  that  an.  individual 
could  conduct  his  business  as  he  pleases? 

Mr.  HILL.  No.  The  Senator  Is  ex- 
actly correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  our  democracy, 
an  Individual  Is  not  a  State. 

Mr.  HILL.  No.  an  Individual  Is  an 
Individual  citizen. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  order  to  make 
the  provision  apply,  "State"  would  have 
to  be  construed  to  mean  "individual"; 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  Is  exactly 
correct.  The  word  "State"  means  ex- 
actly what  we  have  always  known  it  to 
mean. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  States  are  sepa- 
rate.   There  are  50  of  them. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  that  even  a 
Senator  Is  not  a  State? 

Mr.  HILL.  No,  a  Senator  Is  not  a 
State.  The  Senator  Is  exactly  correct. 
There  is  absolutely  no  authority,  no  sem- 
blance of  authority,  and 'no  hint  of  au- 
thority for  the  Federal  Government  In 
any  way  to  enter  Into  that  field  which 
would  In  any  way  control,  regulate,  or 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  conduct 
of  an  Individual's  private  business.  The 
Senator  Is  exactly  correct. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  saw  this  found- 
ling Nation  falter  and  almost  die  in  its 
Infancy  due  to  Inherent  weaknesses  In 
the  Articles  of  Confederation.  They 
sought  out  and  worked  to  remedy  those 
defects  as  they  drafted  our  Constitution. 
Two  basic  problems  had  arisen  In  the 
field  of  business  and  commerce.  One 
was  that  the  new  States  standing  alone 
could  not  successfully  compete  in  the 
foreign  markets.  The  second  problem 
was  the  fact  that  individual  States  could 
tax  the  exports  of  other  States  and  thus 
cripple  commerce.  Solely  as  a  commer- 
cial remedy,  the  commerce  clause  of  arti- 
cle I,  section  8.  was  drafted,  giving  Con- 
gress the  power:  "to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  sev- 
eral States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes." 

We  have  only  to  read  the  words  of 
those  who  drafted  the  Constitution  to 
know  that  in  granting  to  Congress  the 
power  "to  regulate  commerce  among 
the  several  States,"  they  were  merely 
acting  to  Insure  the  free  fiow  of 
commerce  by  allowing  Congress  to  curb 
State  power  that  might  Interfere  with 
the  free  flow  of  commerce. 

The  records  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention show  that  the  purpwDse  of  the 
commerce  clause  was  basically  restric- 
tive and  was  not  meant  as  a  source  of 
national  power.  The  authors  of  it  had 
survived  the  terrible  ordeal  of  absolute, 
monarchlal  power  and  carefully  drew  a 
document  to  Insure  Individual  freedom. 
By  any  stretch  of  the  imagination.  Is  It 
conceivable  that  they  intended  the  com- 
merce clause  to  give  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment the  power  to  tell  the  owner  of 
a  store  whom  he  could  or  must  serve 
or  to  tell  a  theater  owner  whom  he  could 
or  must  admit  to  his  performances? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  HILT..    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  power  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  say  to  a  businessman  to  whom 
he  may  sell,  and  tell  him  that  he  must 
not  discriminate  by  reason  of  race  or 
religion  with  resE>ect  to  whom  he  can 
sell,  cannot  the  same  government  exer- 
cise that  power  so  that  a  businessman 
could  not  deny  credit  to  a  man  whom 
he  did  not  trust? 

Mr.  HILL.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  that  much  power,  It  could  do 
what  the  Senator  has  stated.  In  totali- 
tarian government^  such  as  the  Com- 
munist nations,  we  would  find  such 
power.  There  Is  the  power  to  tell  a  busi- 
nessman to  whom  he  may  sell  and  to 
whom  he  may  not  sell,  to  whom  he  may 
give  credit  and  to  whom  he  may  not 
give  credit. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  could  not  the  agents  of 
the  Federal  Government  snoop  and  de- 
termine what  is  in  a  man's  mind  when 
he  employs  or  rejects  one  who  seeks  em- 
ployment? 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  what  the  bill  would 
do.    The  Senator  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Would  not  the  bUl 
intrude  upwn  the  basic  essentials  of  free- 
dom? 

Mr.  HILL.     It  would.  Indeed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Could  not  the  Fed- 
eral Government  examine  into  the  minds 
of  its  citizens,  determining  whether  their 
minds  are  clean  and  their  motives  are 
correct  in  what  they  do  and  whom  they 
select  to  work  for  them? 

Mr.  HILL.  As  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  suggested,  the  bill  would 
undermine  the  basis  of  individual  free- 
dom. Above  all  else,  we  in  this  country 
prize  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
citizen. 

Charles  Pinckney,  a  delegate  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  made  it  clear 
that  they  did  not.  He  was  present  when 
the  commerce  clause  was  written,  and 
when  in  1820  the  debate  on  the  admis- 
sion of  Missouri  to  statehood  was  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  he,  as  one 
of  the  two  surviving  Members  of  those 
who  drafted  and  wrote  the  commerce 
clause — and  who  was  In  a  position  to 
best  know  its  meaning — rose  to  explain 
it.  Congressman  Pinckney  clarified  the 
meaning  of  the  commerce  clause  in  this 
way. 

The  power  w&b  given  to  Congress  to  regu- 
late the  commerce  by  water  between  the 
States,  and  It  being  feared,  by  the  southern, 
that  the  eastern  would,  whenever  they  could, 
do  so  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Southern 
States,  you  will  find,  In  the  sixth  section  of 
the  first  article.  Congress  Is  prevented  from 
taxing  exports,  at  giving  preference  to  the 
ports  of  one  State  over  another,  or  obliging 
vessels  bound  from  one  State  to  clear,  enter, 
or  pay  duties  in  another;  which  restrictions, 
more  clearly  than  anything  else,  prove  what 
the  power  to  regulate  conunerce  among  the 
several  States  means. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? ,  ^  ^ 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  if  sub- 
section (c)  on  page  41  of  the  bill  does 
not  read  as  follows: 

(c)    If  the  Commlaslon — 

That  is.  the  so-called  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission — 
has  failed  or  declined  to  bring  a  civil  action 
within  the  time  required  under  subeectlon 
(b) .  the  person  claiming  to  be  aggrieved  may. 
If  one  member  of  the  Commission  gives  per- 
mission In  wrlUng.  bring  a  civil  action  to 
obtain  reUef  as  provided  In  subsection  (•). 

Mr.  HIUa.    That  is  clear. 

Mr.  E31VIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  under  that  provision  of  the 
bill  one  member  of  the  Commission 
could  grant  a  claimant  a  right  to  sue 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mission had  found  that  the  cla*m  on 
which  he  wants  to  sue  had  no  merit  in 
fact  or  in  law? 

Mr.  HILL.  If  one  member  of  the  Com- 
mission granted  that  permission,  the 
claimant  could  come  in  and  sue. 

Mr.  £RVIN.  Could  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  imag- 
ine any  motive  which  would  prompt  the 
insertion  of  that  provision  in  the  bill 
other  than  to  make  it  possible  for  a  man 
having  no  meritorious  claim  to  harass 
his  employer? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  Is  exactly 
correct.  He  could  harass  him.  bulldoze 
him.  and  threaten  him  with  that  provi- 
sion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  section  707(a)  on  page  39  of 
the  bill  does  not  cwitaln  the  following 
provision : 

pmxvzNTioN  or  uNiJkwrcn.  kmflotmint 

PRACnCXS 

S«c.  707.  (a)  Whenever  it  Is  charged  In 
writing  under  oath  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  per- 
son claiming  to  be  aggrieved,  or  a  written 
charge  has  been  filed  by  a  member  of  the 
Commission,  where  he  has  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  a  violation  of  this  Act  has  occurred 
(and  such  charge  sets  forth  the  facts  upon 
which  It  U  based)  that  an  employer,  employ- 
ment agency,  ot  labor  organization  has  en- 
gaged In  an  unlawful  employment  practice, 
the  Commlaslon  shall  furnish  such  employer, 
employment  agency,  or  labor  organization 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "respondent") 
with  a  copy  of  such  charge  and  shall  make 
an  Investigation  of  such  charge.  If  two  or 
more  members  of  the  Commission  shall  de- 
termine, after  such  Investigation,  that  there 
Is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  charge 
Is  true,  the  Commission  shall  endeavor  to 
eliminate  any  such  unlawful  employment 
practice  by  Informal  methods  of  conference, 
conciliation,  and  persuasion  and.  If  ap- 
propriate, to  obtain  from  the  respondent  a 
written  agreement  describing  particular  prac- 
tices which  the  respondent  agrees  to  refrain 
from  committing. 

I  ask  the  Senator  If  that  provision  of 
the  bill  does  not  authorize  a  member  of 
the  Commission  who  is  supposed  to  be 
a  judge  to  become  an  accuser  himself. 

Mr.  HELL.  It  does.  Indeed.  He  be- 
comes an  accuser,  and,  in  a  way,  a  prose- 
cutor. 

Mr.  EIRVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  if,  under  that  provision  of  the 
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bill  after  the  Commissioner  becomes  the 
accuser,  and  fUes  a  charge,  he  can  then 
sit  as  one  of  the  two  judges  to  try  the 

Mr.  HILL.  He  does.  Indeed.  He  files 
the  charge  and  then  sits  as  a  master  on 
a  case. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  It  not  true  that,  under 
this  provision,  when  a  man  goes  In  to 
answer  this  charge,  he  Is  going  to  have 
50  percent  of  the  judging  of  the  accusa- 
tion against  him  decided  by  the  very  man 
who  made  the  accusation? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  1«  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  that  is  a  vi- 
cious prostitution  of  the  judicial  process? 

Mr.  HILL.  It  is.  Indeed.  It  is  only 
one  example  of  such  a  prostitution  of 
the  judicial  process  provided  for  in  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  CaroUna  that  that  is  absolutely 
Inconsistent  with  the  rule  of  common 
law  that  no  ma^  shall  be  a  judge  in  his 
own  case? 

Mr.  HILL.  It  Is.  indeed.  The  Senator 
is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  invite  attention  to  pages 
32  and  33  of  the  bill,  section  704(a) : 

It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice for  an  employer — 

Now  proceeding  to  subsection  (2)  — 
to  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  his  employees 
In  any  way  which  would  deprive  or  tend  to 
deprive  any  Individual  of  employment  op- 
portunities or  otherwise  adversely  affect  his 
status  as  an  employee,  because  of  such  In- 
dividual's race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Alabama  If  the 
Commission  could  not  tell  an  employer 
that  he  had  too  few  employees,  that  he 
had  limited  his  employment,  and  enter 
an  order,  under  this  provision,  requiring 
him  to  hire  more  persons,  not  because 
the  employer  thought  he  needed  more 
persons,  but  because  the  Commission 
wanted  to  compel  him  to  employ  persons 
of  a  particular  race. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
That  power  Is  written  into  the  bill.  The 
employer  could  be  forced  to  hire  addi- 
tional persons,  and  he  would  have  the 
obligation  to  meet  the  pajrroU. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  If  the  Commissioner 
who  may  have  filed  the  charge  himself 
should  be  joined  by  another  member  of 
the  Commission  in  the  finding  that  the 
employer  hjul  too  high  a  percentage,  in 
the  Commission's  judgment,  of  persons 
of  the  Caucasian  race  working  in  his 
business,  they  could  make  the  employer 
either  hire.  In  addition  to  his  present 
employees,  an  extra  number  of  Negro 
employees,  or  compel  him  to  fire  em- 
ployees of  the  Caucasian  race  in  order 
to  make  a  place  for  Negro  employees? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  correct,  al- 
though the  employer  might  not  need 
the  additional  employees,  and  although 
they  might  bring  his  business  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  tell  me  any  way  in  which  that 
provision  can  be  reconciled  with  the  free- 


enterprise  system  which  has  made  Amer- 
ica great? 

Mr.  HILL.  That  provision  is  abso- 
lutely contrary  to.  undermines,  and  at- 
tacks, and,  if  followed,  would  destroy, 
the  free  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  EIRVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  another  question 
in  respect  to  this  particular  provision, 
directing  attentlcm  to  the  word  "segre- 
gate." I  ask  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
if.  under  this  provision,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, acting  through  the  Coqjmis- 
sion,  cannot  go  into  a  man's  industrial 
plant  or  enter  his  business  and  tell  him 
where  his  specifically  named  employees 
are  to  be  assigned  to  work. 

Mr.  HILL.  Under  this  provision,  that 
is  absolutely  true. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  that  provision  not 
rob  the  employer  who  is  covered  by  this 
language  of  the  bill  of  the  right  of  de- 
termining how  he  can  best  assign  his  own 
employees  to  the  performance  of  the 
work  which  they  were  employed  to  do? 

Mr.  HILL.  It  does,  indeed.  It  would 
take  from  the  employer  that  right,  and 
would  cause  that  right  to  be  exercised  by 
the  Commission. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  the  several  provi- 
sions to  which  I  have  directed  his  atten- 
tion, and  concerning  which  I  have  made 
inquiry,  would  rob  Americsuis  who  are 
employers  of  some  of  their  basic  econom- 
ic rights? 

Mr.  HILL.  It  would,  indeed,  rob  them 
of  their  fundamental  rights  imder  our 
free  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  beUeve  that  if  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  undertake  to  interfere 
with  economic  rights  in  that  way,  we 
should  at  least  put  a  provision  in  the  bill 
that  the  Federal  <3overnment  will  com- 
pensate the  employer  for  the  loss  which 
he  is  compelled  to  sustain  by  reason  of 
the  orders  of  a  man  who  may  not  know 
anything  about  how  to  operate  his 
business? 

Mr.  HILL.  That  would  be  the  least 
the  Federal  Government  could  do. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  his  contribution. 

Under  the  definition  of  the  commerce 
clause  by  Charles  Pinckney.  who  helped 
write  it,  can  anyone  logically  contend 
that  it  was  Intended  to  empower  the 
Federal  Government  to  force  a  restaur- 
ant operator  to  serve  a  customer  he  does 
not  wish  to  serve?  to  force  a  theatre 
owner  to  admit  a  patron  he  does  not  wish 
to  admit?  to  force  the  owner  of  a  board- 
ing house  to  accept  a  boarder  he  does  not 
wish  to  accept?  to  force  a  barber  to  shave 
a  person  he  does  not  wish  to  shave? 
Should  this  legislation  be  passed,  the 
fears  of  smother  delegate  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  Delegate  Gerry  of 
Massachusetts,  would  Indeed  be  proph- 
etic. He  expressed  his  apprehension  this 
way: 

I  am  strenuously  opposed  to  the  power  over 
exports.  It  might  be  made  use  of  to  compel 
the  States  to  comply  with  the  will  of  the 
general  government,  and  to  grant  It  any 
new  powers  which  might  be  demanded.    It 
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win  enable  the  general  government  to  op- 
press the  States. 

H.R.  7152  would  not  only  "enable  the 
general  government  to  oppress  the 
States,"  it  would  enable  it  to  oppress  the 
individual  owners  of  businesses  and  cus- 
tomers as  well.  For  under  the  twisted 
recitations  of  what  would  constitute  "in- 
terstate commerce"  in  the  bill,  a  new, 
weird  legal  standard  would  be  established 
and  virtually  no  phase  of  American  life 
would  escape  some  sort  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment control  under  It.  The  bill  does 
not  apply  only  to  persons  traveling  in 
interstate  commerce  or  establishments 
doing  business  wholly  in  intrastate  com- 
merce. It  also  applies  to  establishments 
doing  business  wholly  in  intrastate  com- 
merce if  a  'substantial"  portion  of  the 
goods  they  use  or  the  services  they  offer 
have,  at  one  time  or  the  other,  traveled 
in  interstate  commerce.  The  Attorney 
General  has  even  testified  that  a  hotel 
limiting  its  business  to  intrastate  travel- 
ers, and  advertising  itself  as  doing  so, 
would  still  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  in  that  this  hotel  would  be 
taking  guests  away  from  hotels  that  are 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and  be- 
cause of  this  displacement  would  be 
deemed  to  substantially  affect  interstate 
commerce. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  wonder  If  there 
is  any  evidence  of  discrimination  be- 
tween the  operator  of  a  boardinghouse 
who  lives  in  the  same  establishment 
where  there  are  five  roomers  and  an 
operator  who  has  six  roomers?  Would 
our  Government  stoop  so  low  as  to  dis- 
criminate against  those  two  operators? 

Mr.  HILL.  If  the  bill  passes,  there  will 
be  exactly  that  kind  of  discrimination. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  Is  the 
reason  for  such  discrimination?  Is  there 
any  logic  for  it? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  do  not  know,  unless  the 
limitation  of  five  which  has  been  put  in 
the  bill  would  be  soft;  but  so  far  as  the 
principle  is  concerned 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  this  case, 
whether  soft  or  something  else,  it  is  dis- 
crimination, is  It  not? 

Mr.  HILL.  It  surely  would  be.  It 
would  be  rank  discrimination. 

Mr.  President,  the  learned  and  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, Senator  Ervin,  one  of  the  most  able 
exponents  of  constitutional  law  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  these  United  States, 
who  for  many  years  was  a  successful 
practitioner  of  law  and  who  served  on 
the  courts  for  some  15  years,  including 
the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina, 
has  aptly  termed  this  "new"  concept  of 
interstate  commerce  "Interstate  com- 
merce In  reverse."  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  him. 

I  stated  that  virtually  no  one  would 
escape  the  jurisdiction  of  Federal  control 
under  the  proposal  before  us,  H.R.  7152. 
The  suit  I  wear  may  have  been  manu- 
factured In  New  York — the  clothing  cen- 
ter of  the  world — it  was  bought  in  Ala- 
bama, and  It  crossed  five  State  lines  as  I 
brought  it  with  me  to  Washington.  The 
clothing  we  wear,  the  food  we  eat — al- 
most every  Item  with  which  we  come  in 


contact  today — contains  material  or 
parts  that  have  moved  in  interstate  com- 
merce. Are  our  lawyers  to  be  regulated 
because  their  law  books  were  printed  in 
another  State?  Are  our  doctors  to  be 
regulated  because  they  will  serve 
patients  that  may  have  come  from  an- 
other State?  Are  our  housewives  to  be 
regulated  because  their  purchases  of 
food  grown  and  processed  in  other  States 
affects  interstate  commerce?  As  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  suggested  to 
me,  are  doctors  to  be  regulated  because 
they  use  medicines  that  may  have  been 
manufactured  or  processed  or  put  up  in 
other  States? 

Perhaps  James  Madison  gave  the  most 
concise  answer  to  these  questions  when 
in  1829  he  dispelled  forever  any  doubts 
as  to  what  the  commerce  clause  was 
Intended  to  do.  Madison  declared  that 
the  EKJwer  to  regulate  commerce — that  is 
the  commerce  clause  in  the  Constitu- 
tion— "was  intended  as  a  negative  and 
preventive  provision  against  injustice 
among  the  States  themselves,  rather 
than  as  a  power  to  be  used  for  the  posi- 
tive purposes  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment." 

Could  any  language  be  clearer  than 
this?  Can  any  question  remain  as  to 
whether  there  is  any  basis  under  the 
commerce  clause  for  enacting  this  leg- 
islation? Is  there  any  doubt  that  this 
would  be  using  the  power  of  the  com- 
merce clause  "for  the  positive  purposes 
of  the  General  Government?";  for  the 
positive  purposes  of  telling  a  business- 
man with  whom  he  must  do  business  and 
how  he  must  use  his  private  property? 

The  right  to  use  one's  private  property 
as  one  sees  fit  is  a  necessary  corollary  to 
the  right  of  one  to  select  his  customers 
and  to  do  business  with  whom  he  desires. 
They  are  all  one  and  the  same  under  our 
system  of  law.  This  right  is  given  pro- 
tection vmder  the  fifth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  part  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  The  fifth  amendment  guaran- 
tees that  no  person  shall  "be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law." 

The  right  to  free  enjoyment  and  use 
of  one's  property  was  a  pivotal  question 
in  the  ratifying  conventions,  and  when 
the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion was  pending  before  the  Virginia 
Convention,  Virginia  was  a  pivotal  State 
on  which  mighty  events  turned.  Patrick 
Henry,  who  Lord  Byron  said  was  "the 
forest-bom  Demosthenes  who  shook  the 
Philip  of  the  seas,"  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Virginia  Convention;  and  although  the 
proposed  Federal  Constitution  had  come 
forth  with  the  sanction  of  General 
Washington  tmd  carried  with  it  the  vast 
prestige  which  the  name  of  Washington 
could  not  fail  to  attach  to  any  proposi- 
tion, Patrick  Henry  did  not  approve  the 
Constitution  as  he  considered  the  docu- 
ment to  be  threatening  to  the  liberties  of 
his  country — among  other  reasons  be- 
cause it  lacked  a  bill  of  rights  including 
absolute  safeguards  against  any  national 
oppression  of  one's  enjoyment  and  free 
use  of  his  property.  Mr.  Henry  chal- 
lenged Mr.  James  Madison,  the  Wythes, 
the  Pendletons.  and  the  Innesses,  and 
the  other  scholars  and  statesmen  In 
attendance  and  demanded  to  know  why 


a  bill  of  rights,  guaranteeing  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  the  citizen,  had 
been  omitted  from  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. 

James  Madison  pledged  his  word  that 
at  the  earliest  opportunity  he  would 
use  his  energy  and  his  leadership  toward 
placing  into  the  Federal  Constitution  the 
requisite  amendments  guaranteeing  the 
citizens'  rights,  privileges,  and  immuni- 
ties, and  as  soon  as  the  Virginia  Conven- 
tion had  finished  the  work  of  ratification 
it  adopted  resolutions  expressing  its  de- 
sire for  the  Bill  of  Rights,  as  demanded 
by  Patrick  Henry.  These  resolutions 
were  forwarded  to  the  (governors  of  the 
various  States  and  the  amendments 
guaranteeing  the  citizens'  Individual 
rights  and  his  liberties  were  by  common 
consent  agreed  to. 

On  July  21,  1789,  James  Madison,  who 
was  a  Member  of  the  House,  arose  and 
asked  the  House  "to  indulge  him  in  fur- 
ther consideration  of  amendments  to 
the  Constitution,"  and  he  pointed  out 
that  the  faith  and  honor  of  Congress 
were  pledged;  that  the  faith  and  honor 
of  public  men  everywhere  were  pledged 
to  amendments  securing  to  the  citizens 
such  guarantees  as  were  comprehended 
within  the  first  10  amendments.  They 
passed  the  Congress. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  amendments  were 
then  proposed  to  the  States,  including, 
of  course,  the  fifth,  which  was  vigorously 
Insisted  upon,  and  they  were  ratified. 
Thereafter,  as  far  as  Americans  are  con- 
cerned, they  were  and  are  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  original  Constitution,  as 
much  so  as  If  they  were  signed  on  the 
17th  of  September  1787,  when  the  main 
instrimient  itself  was  signed. 

When  presenting  the  case  for  the  pro- 
tection of  one's  right  to  enjoy  the  use 
of  his  property,  the  makers  of  our  Fed- 
eral Constitution  and  the  framers  of  the 
fifth  amendment  never  tired  of  quoting 
the  immortal  words  of  the  elder,  Pitt, 
used  in  his  speech  on  the  excise : 

The  poorest  man  may  In  his  cottage  bid 
defiance  to  all  the  force  of  the  Crown. 

The  "force  of  the  Crown"  In  those  days 
was  what  we  now  know  today  as  the 
Executive.   I  continue  to  quote: 

It  may  be  f-all,  its  roof  may  shake;  the  wind 
may  blow  through  It;  the  storms  may  enter, 
the  rain  may  enter,  but  the  King  of  England 
cannot  enter;  all  his  forces  dare  not  cross 
the  threshold  of  the  ruined  tenement. 

The  principle  of  the  free  enjoyment  of 
one's  property  is  woven  as  a  necessary 
thread  throughout  the  framework  of  our 
entire  system  of  laws.  Prom  the  earliest 
days  of  our  Republic,  legal  scholars  and 
the  courts  have  voiced  their  agreement 
on  the  sanctity  of  that  right. 

In  section  335  of  American  Jurispru- 
dence we  find  that : 

The  right  of  property  is  a  fxindamental, 
natviral.  Inherent,  and  Inalienable  right.  In 
fact,  it  does  not  owe  Its  origin  to  the  con- 
stitutions which  protect  It,  for  It  exists  be- 
fore them.  It  Is  sometimes  characterized 
judicially  as  a  sacred  right,  the  protection 
of  which  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  ob- 
jects of  government.  The  right  of  property 
Is  very  broad  and  embraces  practically  all  In- 
cidents which  property  may  manifest.  With- 
in this  right  are  included  the  right  to  acquire, 
hold,  enjoy,  possess,  use.  manage,  Insure,  and 
Improve  property. 
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The  XJ3.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
again  and  again  on  the  subject.  In 
Colder  v.  BuU  (3  Dall.  386.  388  (1798)). 
tne  Court  declarea : 

The  Legislature  •  •  •  cannot  vtolata  •  •  • 
the  right  of  private  property. 

The  Court  ruled  in  the  1795  case  of 
Vanhorne  v.  Dorrance  (2  Dall.  304)  : 

The  right  of  acquiring  and  poaseaslng 
property,  and  having  It  protected,  U  one  of 
the  natural.  Inherent,  and  Inalienable  rights 
of  man.  The  preservation  of  property  then 
Is  a  primary  object  of  the  social  compact. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  dlstingxilshed  Senator  from  Alabama 
If  he  has  not  heard  the  fallacious  state- 
menX  made  about  human  rights  being 
more  important  than  property  rights; 
whereas,  property  rights  are  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  all  the  human  rights. 
except  tne  right  to  life. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  Is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  When  we  abolish 
property  rights  in  this  country,  or  when 
we  infringe  upon  them  to  any  considera- 
ble degree,  we  eliminate  the  great  dis- 
tinction between  our  own  free  system 
and  the  Commimist  system,  which  is  the 
right  to  own  and  control  property.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senater  is  exactly 
correct.  In  my  discussion  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  a 
short  time  ago  we  sought  to  emphasize 
that  that  is  the  great  difference  between 
the  American  system  as  we  have  known 
It  from  the  days  of  the  beginning  of  our 
Government,  from  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  in  1787.  and  the  time  that 
Washington  became  our  first  President, 
down  to  this  very  day — namely,  the 
right  of  property  ownership. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Life,  liberty,  and 
property. 

Mr.  HILL.  Life,  liberty,  and  prop- 
erty. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  three  go  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  HILL.  Yes.  In  that  connection. 
I  should  like  to  quote  from  one  of  the 
greatest  constitutional  lawyers  in  our 
history.  Mr.  Justice  Story.  I  quote  from 
Mr.  Justice  Story  when  he  spoke  for  the 
court  In  the  decision  In  the  case  of  Wil- 
kinson V.  Uland.  2  Pet.  627,  657  (1829). 

The  fundamental  maxims  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment seem  to  require  that  the  rights 
of  personal  liberty  and  private  property 
should  be  held  sacred.  At  least,  no  court  of 
Justice  in  this  country  would  be  warranted 
In  assuming  that  the  pwwer  to  violate  and 
dlsregttrd  them — a  power  so  repugnant  to 
the  common  principles  of  Justice  and  civil 
liberty — lurked  »nder  any  general  grant  of 
legislative  authority — a  different  doctrine  Is 
utterly  Inconsistent  with  the  great  and 
fundamental  principle  of  a  republican  gov- 
ernment, and  with  the  right  of  the  citizens 
to  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  property  law- 
fully acquired. 

Blackstone.  the  great  authority  on  the 
common  law.  eloquently  rebutted  argu- 
ments that  individual  property  rights 
ought  to  yield  to  what  could  be  called  the 
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public  good.    He  stated  it  this  way.  anfl 
I  quote : 

So  great  moreover  Is  the  regard  of  the  law 
for  private  property,  that  It  will  not  au- 
thorise the  least  violation  of  It;  no.  not  even 
for  the  general  good  of  the  whole  com- 
munity •  •  •  the  public  good  Is  In  nothing 
more  easenUally  Interested,  than  In  the  pro- 
tection of  every  Individuals  private  rights. 

Note  that  Blackstone  said,  "in  the  pro- 
tection of  every  individual's  private 
rights." 

Thus  far.  in  talking  about  rights  de- 
nied and  freedoms  lost  under  title  n.  we 
have  related  them  to  the  owners  and  op- 
erators of  the  establishments  covered  by 
the  bill,  but  there  is  a  broader  and  equal- 
ly fundamental  freedom  involved— and 
that  is  the  right  of  the  millions  of  Amer- 
ican customers  patronizing  these  estab- 
lishments to  associate  with  a  broad  free- 
dom as  to  when,  where,  and  with  whom. 

As  we  know,  in  most  cases  a  particular 
establishment  will  cater  to  the  tastes  of 
those  using  it.  or  will  cater  to  the  taste 
of  a  certain  group  which  the  operator 
hopes  will  use  it.  This  provides  a  series 
of  choices,  a  freedom  of  selection-  on 
the  part  of  the  customers.  There  Is.  of 
course,  wide  room  for  different  choices. 
This  is  an  inescapable  characteristic  of 
freedom.  We  allow  this  because  of  our 
judgment,  bjised  on  long  experience,  that 
greater  good  comes  from  such  freedom 
than  would  come  from  its  repression. 

While  the  operator  has  rights  of  his 
own  in  running  his  business,  here  in  ad^ 
dition  he  represents  a  part  of  society 
wishing  to  associate  on  a  certain  basis. 
In  so  doing,  customers  exercise  their 
freedom  of  association  in  selecting  one 
restaurant  in  preference  to  another  or 
one  hotel  in  preference  to  another,  or 
one  kind  of  any  establishment  in  prefer- 
ence to  another  because  of  a  greater  de- 
gree of  enjoyment  in  associating  with  one 
particular  clientele  in  preference  to  an- 
other. EInactment  of  title  11  would  tend 
to  destroy  this  assoclatlonal  freedom  and 
it  is  this  type  of  subtle,  indirect  inroad 
on  freedom  that  James  Madison  had  in 
mind  when  he  said : 

It  Is  proper  to  take  alarm  at  the  first  ex- 
periment on  our  liberties. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  proponents  of 
the  bill  seek  to  use  the  commerce  clause, 
and  they  seek  to  tell  a  businessman  or 
a  merchant,  for  example,  to  whom  he 
must  sell  or  to  whom  he  cannot  refuse 
to  sell.  Under  that  same  power,  could 
not  a  purchaser  also  be  told  from  whom 
he  must  buy? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct:  one  would  follow  logically  on 
the  other. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Then  why  should 
there  not  be  a  provision,  also,  that  would 
tell  a  consumer,  "You  must  not  discrimi- 
nate, you  must  treat  equally  the  two 
merchants  in  the  same  block"? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  Is  absolutely 
correct. 

Let  us  consider  how  the  bill  would  dim- 
inish our  present  freedom  of  choice  and 
association.     As   things   now   stand,   if 


Mr.  Jones  wishes  to  go  out  to  dinner  with 
people  of  another  race  he  is  free  to  do 
so.    Presumably  government  cannot  pro- 
hibit him  from  doing  so  and  cannot  pro- 
hibit   a    restaurant    from    serving    the 
group.     If  Mr.  Smith  wishes  to  go  out 
to  dinner  with  people  of  the  same  race  he 
likewise  may  do  so  free  of  any  official 
restraint  and  may  select  an  eating  place 
for  that  purpose.    In  other  words,  gov- 
ernment now  stands  neutral  in  both  sit- 
uations.   This  bill,  however,  would  de- 
prive Mr.  Smith  of  his  present  freedom; 
it  would  do  this  by  forbidding  any  eating 
place  from  serving  clientele  of  one  race 
only.     There  would  then  be  no  eating 
place  to  which  Mr.  Smith  could  go  with 
any  assurance  of  associating  only  with 
those  with  whom  he  wants  to  associate. 
To  put  it  another  way,  without  the  bill, 
Mr.  Jones,  if  he  desires  can  select  a  res- 
taurant serving  racially  mixed  clientele; 
Mr.  Smith,  If  he  desires,  can  select  a  res- 
taurant serving  only  a  single  race.    The 
bill  would  deprive  Mr.  Smith  and  his 
friends  and  millions  of  others  of  Ameri- 
cans this  choice  and  of  their  freedom  of 
association. 

After  establishing  the  guidelines  for 
denying  the  owner  of  a  private  business 
his  constitutional  right  to  use  his  prop- 
erty as  he  sees  fit  and  to  select  the  cus- 
tomers he  wishes  to  serve  and  for  denying 
the  customer  his  associational  freedom, 
the  so-called  public  accommodations 
provision  proceeds  to  deprive  this  owner 
of  another  basic  right,  perhaps  the  most 
basic  of  all— the  right  to  trial  by  jury— 
if  he  is  accused  of  exercising  his  other 
constitutional  rights  and  guarantees. 

We  see  In  the  enforcement  section  of 
the  so-called  public  accommodations 
provision  another  attempt  to  resurrect 
the  infamous  title  III  of  earlier  civil 
rights  bills  which  the  Senate  in  its  wis- 
dom has  seen  fit  to  reject. 

But  this  enforcement  section  goes  fur- 
ther than  merely  denying  the  right  to 
trial  by  jury  to  sinyone  accused  of  using 
his  property  as  he  sees  fit  and  serving 
customers   he   wishes   to.     This   section 
attacks  and  endeavors  to  destroy  addi- 
tional   principles    and   maxims   of   law 
sacred  and  vital  to  our  system  of  justice 
and  to  any  form  of  democratic  govern- 
ment.   Under  the  enforcement  section 
the  burden  of  proof  would  necessarily 
fall  on  the  accused.     We  see  a  reversal 
of  the  age-old  maxim  that  man  Is  pre- 
sumed innocent  until  proven  guilty.     At 
the  accuser's  complaint  of  "suspected" 
discrimination,   a   politically   appointed 
attorney   general   would   "in  his  judg- 
ment"   determine    whether   there    is    a 
cause  of  action  and  is  empowered  to  then 
initiate  action  against  the  accused  if  he 
so  decides.    The  accused  at  no  stage  of 
the  inquisition  is  allowed  the  right  to 
have    the   charges   which    are   brought 
against  him  determined  by  a  jury  of  his 
peers.    I  contend  that  to  substitute  any 
such  rules  of  procedure  for  the  estab- 
lished maxims  and  precepts  of  law  nec- 
essary to  a  democratic  government  and 
system  of  justice — and  fundamental  to 
all  free  people — is  nothing  short  of  a  re- 
turn to  the  English  Courts  of  Star  Cham- 
ber proceedings.    To  do  so  would  not 
only  turn  back  the  hands  of  justice  many 
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centuries,  but  it  would  completely  stop 
them  for  many  centuries  and  generations 
to  come. 

Under  our  system  of  civil  law.  the  ag- 
grieved party  always  must  seek  his  own 
remedy.  While  the  inability  of  potential 
complainants  to  hire  counsel  has  always 
been  of  concern,  we  are  now  presented 
with  a  proposal  providing  that  in  one 
small  area  of  civil  law,  a  select  group 
of  complainants  are  entitled  to  free 
counsel  provided  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, or  even  to  have  the  Justice  De- 
partment litigate  the  controversy  in  the 
name  of  the  \JS.  Government. 

This  is  title  n.  the  misnamed  public 
accommodations  provision  of  HJR.  7152. 
This  is  how  it  would  work  if  enacted  into 
law. 

This  is  how  it  would  affect  millions  of 
businessmen  and  proprietors  throughout 
the  country.  This  is  how  it  would  affect 
the  average  American — every  American. 

This  is  what  It  would  say :  Abandon  the 
meaning  of  the  commerce  clause  and 
scrap  the  14th  amendment,  which  applies 
only  to  State  actions,  and  for  the  sake  of 
expiedlency  cast  them  aside. 

This  Is  how  it  would  say :  Defy  the  fifth 
amendment,  which  protects  the  rights  of 
private  property,  and  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
pediency cast  it  aside. 

This  Is  how  it  would  say:  Forget  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  for  the  sake  of 
expediency,  cast  it  aside. 

The  other  titles  of  H.R.  7152  are  part  of 
the  same  blueprint.  They  contain  the 
same  dangers  and  the  same  Inherent  evils 
and  absurdities,  as  the  New  York  Times 
put  it,  in  editorializing  on  the  quota  sys- 
tem proposal  in  the  bill.  Time  thus  far 
has  permitted  only  a  limited  reference 
and  discussion  in  this  speech  of  the  other 
titles  of  H.R.  7152.  but  I  will  discuss  them 
at  length  and  in  detail  before  this  debate 
Is  over. 

There  are  two  overriding  Issues  at  stake 
here.  Issues  which  we  as  Madison's  heirs 
must  meet  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  heri- 
tage of  America.  We  must  stand  firm  for 
the  principles  upon  which  individual 
freedom  and  opE>ortunlty  for  all  Ameri- 
cans regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color, 
are  based;  separation  of  powers,  limited 
Elxecutive  authority,  no  si)eclal  privilege 
under  law.  And  we  must  uphold  consti- 
tutional process  in  the  face  of  mob  de- 
mands, demonstrations,  and  passions. 

Americans  everywhere — north,  south, 
east,  and  west,  urban  and  rural,  of  all 
races  and  creeds — can  but  hope  that  the 
heated  passions  of  this  past  year  will  sub- 
side before  the  cooling  winds  of  reason. 

Clamor  and  violence — those  twin 
weapons  of  agitators  and  extremists  who 
would  disrupt  and  even  destroy  our  so- 
ciety in  order  to  gain  their  way — cannot 
answer  our  Nation's  racial  problems. 
The  only  answer  to  these  problems,  and 
the  answer  that  Is  dictated  by  our  duty 
as  well  as  our  tradition,  lies  in  reason, 
in  law,  and  orderly  processes. 

The  Senate,  as  the  great  deliberative 
body  conceived  by  the  Founding  Fathers, 
is  and  must  remain  the  Nation's  citadel 
of  reason  whenever  the  hot  winds  of  pas- 
sion and  violence  are  felt  in  the  streets. 

Let  us  never  ourselves  fall  victims  to 
these  winds  and  be  persuaded  by  them. 
Let  us  listen  not  to  clamor,  but  to  the 


calm  voice  of  reason  as  we  search  our 
minds  for  an  answer.  Above  all,  let  us 
avoid  the  low,  winding,  and  dangerous 
road  of  clamor,  violence,  and  expediency, 
and  let  us  seek  and  travel  the  higher  road 
of  reason,  restraint,  and  deliberation. 

We  of  the  Senate  carry  with  us  a  great 
tradition,  and  if  that  tradition  could  be 
summed  up  as  a  directive,  it  would  be 
that  we  must  not  look  outward,  to  the 
streets,  for  our  answers,  but  Inward,  to 
find  our  best  judgment  of  what  is  good  for 
our  country  and  our  people. 

What  is  best  for  our  country  and  our 
people — that  is  the  ultimate  yardstick 
by  which  all  our  actions  in  the  halls  of 
Congress  must  be  and  will  be  measured. 
We  must  measure  up  as  a  deliberative 
body,  acting  upon  the  rule  of  reason, 
rather  than  a  quixotic  body  merely  re- 
sponding to  the  clamor  of  the  hour. 

Liberty  is  a  concept  which,  in  this 
coimtry,  was  derived  first  and  is  fostered 
by  the  deliberations  and  the  conduct  of 
men  of  reason.  Liberty  and  freedom  are 
concepts  which  flow  from  the  rule  of 
reason,  and  all  through  history  they  have 
died  in  those  societies  where  the  clamor 
of  the  streets  overcame  the  quiet  argu- 
ments of  men  of  reason. 

Ours,  then,  is  a  proud  duty  and  a  proud 
tradition.  Here,  in  this  Senate,  is  em- 
bodied this  duty  and  tradition,  defined 
and  envisioned  by  Madison  and  his  col- 
leagues as  the  ultimate  safeguard  of  our 
Nation's  freedom. 

Let  us  rise  to  the  hour  and  be  worthy 
of  It. 

Let  us  not  be  rushed  down  the  path 
of  expediency  and  regret  to  satisfy  the 
clamor  of  the  hour. 

Let  us  not  be  party  to  the  destruction 
of  the  bedrocks  of  our  system — separa- 
tion of  power,  limited,  executive  author- 
ity, no  special  privilege — to  quell  the 
passion  of  the  day. 

Let  us  as  men  of  reason  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  principles  on  which  this  Na- 
tion was  founded. 

Let  us  reaffirm  the  oath  we  all  to<*  to 
uphold  and  defend  the  Constituticm  of 
the  United  States. 

Let  us  find  inspiration  and  guidance  in 
the  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson — whose 
mind  and  immortal  wisdom  contributed 
so  mightily  to  the  course  and  destiny  of 
this  Nation — in  a  letter  dated  February 
2.  1816,  to  his  friend.  Joseph  C.  Cabell, 
co-founder  with  him  of  the  University  of 
Virginia.    Jefferson  wrote  and  declared : 

No,  my  friend,  the  way  to  have  good  and 
safe  government  Is  not  to  trust  It  all  to  one, 
but  to  divide  It  among  the  many,  distribut- 
ing to  every  one  exactly  the  functions  he  Is 
competent  to  do.  Let  the  National  (jrovern- 
ment  be  entrusted  with  the  defense  of  the 
Nation,  and  its  foreign  and  Federal  relations; 
the  State  governments  with  the  civil  rights, 
laws,  police,  and  administration  of  what  con- 
cerns the  State  generally.  What  has  de- 
stroyed liberty  and  the  rights  of  man  In 
every  government  which  has  ever  existed 
under  the  sun?  The  generalizing  and  con- 
centrating all  cares  and  powers  Into  one 
body. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  an  able  ad- 
dress, a  convincing  argument,  and  an 


Irresistable  persuasion  to  his  point  of 
view. 

Let  me  ask  him  whether  in  his  opinion 
the  bill  could  be  enacted  into  law  with- 
out doing  the  violence  he  has  described 
in  the  course  of  his  remarks  this  after- 
noon? 

Mr  HILL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  for  his  very  kind 
and  generous  words.  I  also  express  to 
him  my  appreciation  for  the  very  timely 
and  fine  contributions  he  has  made  to 
the  remarks  I  have  made  this  afternoon. 

Let  me  say  to  him  in  all  frankness 
and  all  sincerity  that  I  am  convinced 
that  if  the  bill  were  enacted  into  law,  the 
very  results  which  he  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  afternoon  would  occur;  I 
refer  to  the  ones  which  we  have  stated 
would  be  the  results  of  the  passage  and 
enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  was  intrigued  by 
the  Senator's  remarks,  particularly  with 
repect  to  life  and  liberty  being  so  very 
definitely  linked  together.  I  ask  the 
Senator  this  question:  If  the  bill  In- 
fringes upon  the  right  of  a  man  to  con- 
duct his  business  in  such  a  way  as  best 
to  enable  him,  in  his  own  judgment,  to 
make  a  living— and  I  think  the  bill  does 
infringe  upon  that  right — is  not  that  an 
infringement  upon  his  right  to  life  and 
Uberty? 

Mr.  HILL.    It  is,  indeed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  Is  inescapably 
so,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HILL.     Yes. 

As  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  knows, 
ever  since  the  U.S.  Constitution  was  rati- 
fied in  1789,  when  Americans  have  sp^en 
about  "enterprise."  they  have  referred  to 
free  enterprise,  because  we  know  that 
whether  a  man  be  a  farmer,  a  business- 
man, a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  a  preacher,  or 
whatever  he  may  be,  only  as  he  is  free  in 
the  exercise  of  that  enterprise  can  he 
enjoy  liberty. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  particularly  for 
his  wonderful  address. 

Mr.  HILL.  Again  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  for  his 
very  helpful  and  very  fine  contributions 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  jrield? 

Mr.  HILL.    I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  given  a  very  fine  address, 
this  afternoon.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
admired,  most  able,  most  respected,  and 
most  competent  Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  should  like  to  ask  him  a  question: 
If  there  were  enacted  a  law  which  would 
make  it  illegal  for  persons  to  be  denied 
access  to  a  public  place,  regardless  of 
race — such  as  a  motel — does  the  Sen- 
ator frc«n  Alabama  believe  that  would 
be  an  infringement  on  freedom? 

Mr.  HILL.  Yes;  such  a  law  would  be 
a  very  definite  Infringement  on  the  free- 
dam  of  the  operator  of  that  establish- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  other  words, 
such  a  law  which  would  insist  upon  in- 
tegration, so  to  speak,  would  be  an  In- 
fringement on  the  economic  freedom  of 
the  individual,  would  It? 

Mr.  HILL.  It  would  be  an  infringe- 
ment on  the  right  of  the  operator  of  that 
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establishment  to  operate  and  conduct 
his  business  In  the  way  he  deemed  best 
and  in  the  way  he  saw  fit. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  What  if  there 
were  a  law  which  provided  that  the  fa- 
cUlUes  In  a  restaurant  be  segregated? 
For  example,  in  the  city  of  Birmingham 
there  was  an  ordinance— although  I 
trust  It  has  now  been  repealed— which 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Th*»  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
'"^^^  *H  'i^.tT7°So"t  wS^'S'TrVc';^  poTe  lafd^o7e  the  Senate  the  follow- 
i^'i'^r'^taStntlf  itwitoca^rt^  S?g   communication  and  letters,  which 

c^loref^ple  and  white  people.    If  the     were  referred  as  indicated 


Plak  fob  WoMca  or  Impeovimknt  m  atAT* 
or  MississiPFT 

u^K,^^^. A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 

Bv  unanimous  consent,   the  following      Budget.    Executive   Ofnce   of    the    President. 

uy   uiimu  ^^  uansmittlng.   pursuant   to   law.   a   plan   for 

works  of  Improvement  on  the  Bear-Tilda 
Bogue  watershed.  Mississippi  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


routine  business  was  transacted: 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

_  Petitions    etc     were  laid   before   the 

colored'p^ple  and  white  people.    If  the     were  referred  as  indicaiea^  •  ^^    ^nd   referred   as 

^oS^r^tor^S  the  restaurant  did  not  wa^^^     ^r.^^,«:^...or^os^Couu^  Se^a^^^ 


such  a  wall  erected  In  the  resUurant 
and  If  he  felt  that  he  would  like  to  have 
both  groups  in  his  restaurant,  would  not 
such  a  law  be  an  infringement  on  his 

freedom? 

Mr  HILL.  I  would  say  that  the  owner 
or  operator  of  the  restaurant  should  be 
free  to  operate  it  as  he  thought  best  for 
himself,  in  connection  with  his  owner- 
ship or  operation  of  the  restaurant. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  So  such  a  law 
would  Ukewise  be  an  Interference  with 
individual  economic  or  personal  free- 
dom, would  it  not? 

Mr  HILL.  So  far  as  the  owner  or 
operator    of   the    restaurant    was   con 


AUTOMATIOI*    AND  TlCHNOLOClCAl,  PmOOKISS 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Automation  and  Technologi- 
cal Progress  (with  accompanying  papers):  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

RXPOST    ON     lNC!«AS«    OT    ESTlMATra    COOT    OT 

CoNSTmucnoM  or  CoMSiNrn  Fth-d  BIain- 
TKNANCC  Shop  ADOmoN.  Topdca,  Kans. 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  the 
increase  of  the  estimated  cost  of  construc- 
Uon  of  a  combined  field  maintenance  shop 
addition.  Topeka.  Kans.;    to  the  Committee 


PRESIDENT     pro 


operator    OI     me    5,'=="'»"/""^,   "~^-- ^      on  Armed  Services. 

bTallowed  to  operate  it  in  accordance  °^»  3^*™ 


with  his  best  Judgment 

Mr  HUMPHREY  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  realizes,  does  he  not.  that  the 
common  law  of  England,  ever  since  the 
13th  century,  or  even  before  then,  pro- 
vided, in  relation  to  innkeepers,  that  u 
there  was  a  vacancy  in  an  Inn.  and  if  a 
person  had  the  necessary  rental  money, 
the  Innkeeper  had  an  obligation  to  pro- 
vide accommodations  for  him.  without 
regard  to  caste  or  person. 

Mr.  HILL.  Oh.  there  were  all  kinds 
of  laws  in  England:  and  the  people  of 
America  rebelled  against  and  opposed 
many  of  the  laws  of  England.  That  Is 
one  reason  why  the  American  people 
fought  the  Revolutionary  War  through 
8  long  years:  they  rebelled  against  many 
of  the  English  laws  and  customs. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  they  never 
rebelled  against  the  English  common 
law.  They  rebelled  against  abuses  of  the 
English  common  law. 

At  any  rate.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Again  I  say  the  debate  has  gotten  off 
to  a  good  start:  and  I  am  sure  we  shall 
find  it  a  most  invigorating.  Informative, 
and.  at  times,  rather  exciting  and.  I 
hope,  always  an  agreeable  experience. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mirmesota. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  BILLS  AND 
COMMUNICATIONS  AT  THE  DESK 
TO  BE  APPROPRIATELY  RE- 
FERRED AND  STATEMENTS  SUB- 
MITTED TO  BE  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  bills 
and  communications  at  the  desk  be  ap- 
propriately referred  and  statements  sub- 
mitted be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ous  Sta 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  plans  for 
works  of  Improvement  on  Bear  Creek.  Mo.. 
Blockton  Watershed.  Iowa;  Hondo  Creek. 
Tex..  102  River  TrlbuUrles.  Mo.,  and  Valley 
Creek.  Kv.  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Riporr  ON  OvxaPATMENTs  or  Waoks  Madi  to 
potzncRms 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  on  overpayments  of  wages  made 
to  firefighters  by  the  Forest  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  dated  March  1964  (with 
an  accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

REPOKT     OW     OviaPKICINO     OF     C13TAIN      CON- 
T*ACTS      NlOOTlATXD      WTTH      WESTINOHOUSE 

Electkic  Cobp. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law  a  report  on  the  overpricing  of  con- 
tracu  negotiated  for  T38A  electrical  power 
systems  with  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.. 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  dated  February 
1964  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Report  on  Contkacts  To  Faciutate  the 

National  Dktense 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  General  Man- 
ager, US.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Wash- 
ington. DC  .  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on 
contracts  to  facilitate  the  national  defense, 
for  the  year  ended  December  31.  1963;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
REPorr  OF  Vete«ans  or  Woai-o  Wab  I  of  the 
U.S.A..  Inc. 
A  letter  from  the  National  Quartermaster. 
Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A.  Inc.. 
Washington.  DC.  transmitting,  pxirsuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  that  organization,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  August  31.  19«3  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Rspobt  of  Bot  Scoxjts  or  Amebica 
A  letter  from  the  Chief  Scout  Executive. 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  New  Brunswick.  N.J.. 
transmuting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  ot 
that  organization,  for  the  year  1963  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubUc  WeUare. 


indicated : 

By     the     ACTINQ 
tempore : 
The    petition    of    Henry    Stoner.    of    Avon 
Park    Fla..   relating   to    presidential    succes- 
sion,   and   so   forth;    to   the   Committee   on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

The  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  of  Avon 
Park  Fla..  relating  to  the  listing  of  certain 
nominations  In  the  Dally  Digest  of  the  Con- 
oaEssioNAL  Rjtcoao;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Arizona;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

"Senate  Memobial  No.  l 
•Memorial  urging  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States    to    enact    HJl.    134.    Eighty-eighth 
Congress.  First  Session,  relating  to  safety 
standards  for  seat  belU.  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  passed  by  the  US.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  July  10.  1963 
-To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 
•Your  memorialist  respectfully  represents 
•On  July  10.  1963.  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  passed    H  R.    134.   88th   Congress. 
1st  session,  which  U  an  act  to  provide  that 
seat  belts  sold  or  shipped  In  Interstate  com- 
merce for  use  In  motor  vehicles  shall  meet 
certain  safety  standards. 

"The  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  are  concerned  over  the  rising 
rate  of  casualties  and  Injuries  due  to  acci- 
dents in  motor  vehicles  on  our  highways. 
Moreover.  It  U  the  belief  of  the  Arizona  SUte 
Senate  that  mlnUnum  standards  for  seat 
belts  for  use  In  motor  vehicles,  on  a  naUonal 
scale,  as  prescribed  by  the  VS.  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  will  assist  In  keeping  passenger 
Injuries  In  motor  vehicle  accidents  to  a  mini- 
mum. Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Arizona,  prays: 

•1  That  the  US.  Senate  pass  HJl.  134, 
88th  Congress.  1st  session.  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  passed  by  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  July  10.  1963.  since  such  action 
win  materially  assist  In  keeping  passenger 
injuries  In  motor  vehicle  accidents  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

•a  That  the  Honorable  Wesley  BoUn.  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  Arizona.  Is  directed  to 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  Senate  memorial  to 
the  President  of  the  US.  Senate  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

•Passed  the  Senate  February  18.  1964.  by 
the  follo-wlng  vote:  24  ayes,  0  nays.  4  not 
voting. 

•Approved  by  the  Governor.  February  18. 

1964.  ^  - 

•Filed  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  February  19.  1964." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Arleona;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce: 

"House  Mxmobial  2 
•Memorial  urging  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  proceed  with  caution  In  the  con- 
slderaUon  of  the  Dodd  bill  relating  to  the 
registration  of  firearms 
■To  the  ConffTess  of  the  United  States: 
•Your  memorlalUt  respectfully  represents: 
•Whereas  since  the  unfortunate  and  un- 
timely death  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 


considerable  Impetiu  has  occurred  for  the 
passage  of  the  Dodd  bill,  as  amended;  and 

••Whereas  the  Dodd  bill,  as  amended,  re- 
quires the  registration  of  all  firearms  held  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States;    and 

"Whereas  the  second  amendment.  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  gxuirantees  to 
each  citizen  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  araos; 
and 

"Whereas  enactment  of  the  Dodd  bill,  as 
amended,  creates  an  undue  burden  on  the 
people  of  this  country  and  Is  In  direct  viola- 
tion of  civil  liberties  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  responsible  organizations  such 
as  the  National  Rifle  Association  and  others 
have  no  objection  to  preventing  the  misuse 
of  firearms,  but  firmly  oppose  general  reg- 
istration and  licensing:  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  an  unfair  imposition  to 
restrict  the  rights  of  law  abiding  citizens; 
and 

"Whereas  any  restrictive  legislation  should 
be  directed  to  persons  who  have  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence,  fugitives 
from  Justice,  mental  Incompetents,  or  other 
undesirables. 

"Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Arizona, 
prays : 

'•1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
take  positive  action  leading  to  the  defeat 
of  the  Dodd  bill,  as  amended. 

"2.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
carefully  examine  any  legislation  relating  to 
firearms  which  restricts  the  rights  of  law 
abiding  citizens  and  take  appropriate  metu- 
ures  to  amend  such  a  law  so  that  any  re- 
strictions are  imposed  only  on  persons  who 
have  been  convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence, 
fugitives  from  Justice,  mental  Incompetents, 
or  other  undesirables. 

•'3.  The  secretary  of  state  Is  directed  to 
transmit  copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hovise  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  each  member  of 
the  Arizona  congressional  delegation. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  January  30.  1964. 
by  the  following  vote:  70  ayes.  3  nays,  7  not 
voting. 

"Approved  by  the  Governor.  February  3. 
1964. 

"Piled  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state. 
February   4,   1964." 

By  Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  (for  himself 
and  lifr.  Milleb)  : 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Leglslatiire 
of  the  State  of  Iowa;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Finance: 

"House   CoNcinuixNT  Resolution  3 

"Whereas  the  current  livestock  market 
prices  are  disastrously  low  resulting  in  a 
depression  of  Iowa's  total  economy;  and 

"Whereas  the  recent  red  meat  imports 
voluntary  agreements  with  Australia.  New 
Zealand,  and  Ireland  do  not  contribute  to  a 
sound  agrlcultviral  economy;  and 

••Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  the  executive  authority  under  the 
existing  law  to  administer  meat  Imports; 
now  therefore;  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  loioa,  the  Senate  con- 
curring. That  the  general  assembly  respect- 
fully request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  base  agreements  on  a  level  no 
higher  than  the  Import  average  of  the  years 
1958  through  1963;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Members  of  Congress  from  Iowa. 

"We,  Robert  W.  Naden,  speaker  of  the 
bouse  of  Iowa,  and  William  R.  Kendrlck, 
chief  clerk  of  the  house,  hereby  certify 
that  the  above  and  foregoing  resolution  was 
adopted   by   the   house   and   senate  of    the 


60th  general  assembly  In  extraordinary  ses- 
sion. 

"Robebt  W.  Naden, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"William  R.  Kendbick, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House." 


BIIJJ5  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 

S.  2613.  A  bill  making  the  anniversary 
of  Lincoln's  Birthday  a  legal  holiday;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Douglas  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  2614.  A  bUl  to  permit  local  public 
agencies  to  Ignore  any  diminution  of  value  of 
residential  property  damaged  as  the  result 
of  subsidence  In  determining  the  price  to  be 
paid  for  the  acquisition  of  the  property;  and 

S.  2615.  A  bill  to  amend  section  110(c) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  make  areas 
threatened  with  blight  or  deterioration  be- 
cause of  possible  coal  mine  subsidence  or 
fires  eligible  for  assistance  thereunder;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See   the  remarks  of  Mr.   Scott  when  he 
introduced    the   above    bills,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  KEATING: 

S.  2616.  A  blU  for  the  reMef  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Bernardo  A.  Mora;  to  the  C<»nmlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Saltonstall)  : 

S.  2617.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  to  employ  aliens  In  a 
scientific  or  technical  capacity;  and 

S.  2618.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  August  22.  1949  (63  Stat.  623;  20 
U.8.C.  53a),  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  purchase 
of  reprints  from  technical  Journals  or  other 
periodicals  and  the  pa3rment  of  page  charges 
for  the  publication  of  research  papers  and 
reports  In  such  Journals;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION:  DEATH 
OF  KINO  PAUL  OF  GREECE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DiRKSEN.  and  the  entire  membership  of 
the  Senate)  submitted  a  concurrent  re- 
solution (S.  Con.  Res.  72)  relating  to  the 
death  of  King  Paul  of  Greece,  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  In  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Mansfield,  which  appears  under  a  sep- 
arate heading.) 


DESIGNATION  OF  LINCOLN'S  BIRTH- 
DAY AS  A  NATIONAL  HOLIDAY 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  make  Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday  a 
national  holiday. 

I  need  not  belabor  the  fact  that  our 
16th  President  was  a  great  and  beloved 
leader  during  a  period  of  deep  national 
crisis.  That  he  served  his  country  with 
a  full  measure  of  devotion  equaled  by 
few  in  our  history  is  known  to  every 
child  and  adult  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  Union. 

Bom  in  Kentucky,  raised  in  Illinois, 
President  Lincoln's  memory  transcends 


State,  sectional,  or  partisan  Interests. 
His  ceaseless  efforts  to  preserve  the 
Union  were  without  a  trace  of  bitterness. 
President  Lincoln  is  truly  a  figure  who 
belongs  not  only  to  the  ages,  but  to  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  other  differ- 
ences they  may  have. 

I  think  it  particularly  appropriate, 
therefore,  ttiat  each  February  12,  the 
Nation  take  pause  in  its  activities  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  man  who  fought  so  val- 
iantly to  preserve  the  Nation  he  loved  so 
well. 

The  A(7nNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2613)  making  the  anni- 
versary of  Lincoln's  birthday  a  legal 
holiday,  introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATING 
TO  CERTAIN  HOUSING 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  two  bills 
designed  to  remedy  a  situation  that  is 
wreaking  havoc  with  the  welfare  of  some 
people  In  my  State.  I  refer  to  an  un- 
usual and  terribly  serious  housing  prob- 
lem In  Scranton,  Pa.,  which  has  resulted 
from  mine  caveins. 

I  recently  visited  Scranton  for  an  on- 
the-scene  inspection.  What  I  saw  deeply 
shocked  me.  Many  homes  in  Scranton 
and  nearby  Taylor  are  literally  sinking 
into  the  ground,  or  coming  apart  at  the 
seams,  as  the  womout  mines  beneath 
them  begin  to  cave  in.  One  such  home 
is  held  together  by  a  cable.  The  founda- 
tion of  another  is  held  together  by  a  cog 
piled  on  railroad  ties.  If  one  took  the 
cog  out,  the  house  would  collapse. 
Others  are  held  together  by  Jacks  or  sup- 
ported by  old  telephone  E>oles.  Some  of 
the  residents  have  had  experience  as 
"prop  men"  in  the  mines,  meaning  they 
had  to  stand  props  to  keep  the  roof  up. 
They  are  now  using  this  skill  to  keep 
their  homes  up.  But  saving  these  homes 
Is,  In  many  instances,  already  beyond 
the  scope  of  human  Ingenuity. 

The  legislation  I  Introduce  today  is 
designed  to  remedy  this  terrible  situa- 
tion. One  bill  would  Include  within  the 
scope  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  areas 
blighted  by  mine  subsidence.  It  would 
thereby  authorize  Federal  aid  to  renew 
and  redevelop  these  areas.  The  other 
bill  would  change  existing  law,  under 
which  public  officials  can  pay  only  the 
market  value  for  homes  in  urban  areas 
suffering  damage  from  mine  caveins,  by 
permitting  payment  of  full  value  of  these 
homes  regardless  of  the  damage  resulting 
from  mine  subsidence. 

The  people  suffering  from  this  unusual 
situation  are  not  Just  ill  housed,  they  are 
hardly  housed  at  all.  They  are  left,  in 
many  cases,  homeless  and  without  funds 
to  begin  construction  of  a  new  home.  I 
urge  prompt  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  remedy  this  situation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bills  will  be  received  and  14)- 
proprlately  referred. 
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The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Scott, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles. 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Ciirrency.  as  follows: 

S  2614.  A  bUl  to  permit  local  public  agen- 
cies to  Ignore  any  diminution  of  value  of 
residential  property  damaged  as  the  resxilt 
of  subsidence  In  determining  the  price  to  be 
paid  for  the  acquisition  of  the  property:  and 

8  2«15  A  bin  to  amend  section  110(c)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  make  areas 
threatened  with  blight  or  deterioration  be- 
cause of  possible  coal  mine  subsidence  or 
fires  eligible  for  assistance  thereunder. 
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RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  YUGOSLAV 
REFUGEES,  AMENDMENT  (AMEND- 
MENT NO.  466) 

Mr  KEATING  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by-Wm. 
to  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  144  )for 
the  relief  of  certain  Yugoslav  refugees, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


RESTRICTION      OP      IMPORTS      OP 
BEEP.  VEAL.  AND  MUTTON— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OP  BILL 
Mr.   JORDAN   of   Idaho.     Mr.    Presi- 
dent   I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  next  printing  of  the  bill  (S.  2525)  to 
restrict  Imports  of  beef.  veal,  and  mutton 
into  the  United  States.  Introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield  1. 
for  himself  and  other  Senators,  my  name 
be  added  sis  a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  AMERICAN 
INDIAN  DAY— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OP  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  25.  1964,  the  names 
of  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho  and  Mr  Long  of 
Missouri  were  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  159)  to  esUblish  the  fourth  Friday 
in  September  of  every  year  as  American 
Indian  Day,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Javits 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators)  on 
February  25, 1964. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  March  9,  1964.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bUl  (S.  1561)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  of  1959  to  remove  certain 
Inequities  in  the  application  of  such  act, 
to  improve  the  administration  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 

By  Mr.  KEATING : 

Remarks  by  him  on  a  successful  foreign 
aid  program. 

Remarks  by  him  on  congressional  hearings 
on  South  Vietnam  and  20  questions  for  bet- 
ter public  understanding  of  the  situation. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF   INDUSTRY   FOR 
HANDICAPPED  INDIANS 
Mr.     GOLDWATER.     Mr.     President, 
each  week  letters  come  into  my  office 
from  people  asking.  What  are  you  doing 
for  the  American  Indian?     The  infer- 
ence is.  of  course,  what  is  the  Federal 
Government   doing   for  the  Indian,   as 
though  this  were  the  only  source  of  in- 
terest in  his  welfare.    There  are  certain 
obligations  the  Government  has  to  the 
Indian,  but  from  my  personal  experience 
I  know  that  the  Indian  is  just  as  proud 
of  his  heritage  as  is  any  other  Ameri- 
can   and.  just  as  any  other  American, 
he  seeks  self-respect.     During  my  years 
as  a  merchant  in  Arizona,  it  was  my 
good  fortune  and  privilege  to  work  and 
live  among  the  Navajos  and  so  it  was 
with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  read 
a  recent  column  by  Don  Dedera.  feature 
writer  for  the  Arizona  Republic  in  Phoe- 
nix     Mr.   Dedera   relates   the   story   of 
Guy  Exon  and  his  founding  of  Indian- 
land.  Inc..  a  nonprofit  company  for  the 
development    of    industry    for    handi- 
capped Indians.     I  commend  this  article 
to  my  colleagues  as  evidence  of  the  in- 
terest Americans  hold  for  their  fellow 
man  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PoEMKB  Captain  Kidd  Ama  Disablh)  Indians 

(By  E>on  Dedera) 

A  white  man.  having  lost  a  leg.  might  turn 

the    misfortune    to    advantage    by    playing 

Captain  Kldd  on  a  pirate  ship  at  Disneyland. 

But    the    handicapped    Indian    Is    doubly 

handicapped. 

He  might  overcome  his  physical  disability, 
only  to  lose  out  to  shyness,  or  poor  educa- 
tion, or  language  barriers,  or  racial  Intoler- 
ance. 

Guy  R.  Exon  thought  about  the  lnj\istlce 

of  It  all  4  years  ago. 

A  paleface  from  New  Mexico.  Guy  acquired 
two  Silver  Stars  and  lost  a  leg  with  the  para- 
troopers in  Italy  In  World  War  n.  Along 
with  many  another  handicapped  veteran. 
Guy  came  home  to  college  and  good  Jobs. 
In  19«0.  at  Walt  Dlsneys  request,  he  was 
acting  the  part  of  Captain  Kldd  and  enjoying 
every  minute  of  It. 

Because  he  had  made  an  asset  of  his  ampu- 
tation. Guy  was  Invited  to  speak  to  a  large 
assembly  of  Flagstaff  service  clubs.  And 
there  Guy  learned  about  the  pitiful  lot  of 
handicapped  Navajos. 

"Why  don't  you  train  them  for  useful 
work?"  he  asked,  and  receiving  no  satisfac- 
tory reply,  he  determined  to  show  the  way. 

He  chose  two  Navajo  boys,  one  with  a  hip 
defect  and  the  other  with  a  bad  heart,  and 
set  them  up  as  silversmiths. 

Guy  Exon  founded  Indlanland.  Inc..  a  non- 
profit company  for  the  development  of  In- 
dustry for  handicapped  Indians.  By  com- 
muting between  Disneyland  and  the  reeerva- 
tlon  Guy  branched  out  to  the  manufacture 
of  souvenirs  (successful)  and  tailoring  of 
blouses   (unsuccessful)    at  Tuba  City. 

He  set  up  a  rock  jewelry  shop  at  Shlprock. 
N,  Mex.  At  Tuba  City  Guy  put  Navajos  to 
work  In  a  cabinet  shop,  producing  furniture 
and  outhouses. 

Guy  quit  his  job  as  Captain  Kldd  to  de- 
vote full  time  to  Indlanland.  Inc.  So  Im- 
pressed was  the  Navajo  tribe,  the  council 
voted  a  $30,000  1-year  grant  to  help  fi- 
nance expansion. 

Today.  Indlanland  employs  18  Indians, 
almost  all  of  whom  had  been  subsisting  on 


welfare  doles.    Other  Indians  are  given  part- 
time  work  and  piecework  to  be  done  at  home. 

Beyond  the  Immediate  benefits,  the  Navajo 
tribe  and  Guy  Exon  hope  to  demonstrate 
that  Navajoland  la  an  undeveloped  labor 
resource. 

"We  will  prove  that  the  Navajo  worker 
can  perform  well  on  and  off  the  reservation." 
said  Exon 

"He  Is  patient,  and  wonderfully  capable 
with  his  hands.  Ideal  Industries  would  be 
those  using  hand  assembly  or  small  machine 
tools  for  products  made  In  the  East  and 
sold  in  the  West.  Auto  parts  rebuilding, 
for  example,  would  be  well  suited  for  the 
Navajo  worker." 

That  may  be  for  the  future.  Right  now 
Guy  Exon  Is  giving  his  undivided  attenUon 
to  his  experiment  In  human  salvage. 

"An  Indian  has  as  much  or  more  pride 
than  a  white  man."  he  said.  "My  greatest 
reward  Is  to  see  the  happiness  and  self- 
respect  return  to  a  Navajo  who  hasn't 
worked  for  years,  when  he  starts  to  take 
home  a  paycheck  for  his  own  labor." 
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WE  JUST  FEEL  LIKE  PEOPLE,  THAT'S 
ALL 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President. 
Author  Ralph  Friedman  says: 

I  have  observed  Negro-white  Interaction  in 
all  50  SUtes  and  In  no  SUte  do  Negroes 
appear  to  be  more  liberated— In  the  sense  of 
acting  just  as  people,  not  as  Negroes — than 
In  Alaska. 

In  an  article  in  the  March  issue  of 
Frontier  magazine,  Mr.  Friedman  ex- 
amines the  happy  absence  of  racial  in- 
tolerance in  my  own  State.  While  our 
record  in  the  fight  for  human  rights  is 
not  perfect.  It  Is  good.  While  the  strug- 
gle for  human  dignity  and  equality  is  not 
over,  it  is  continuing.  We  will  continue 
until  it  is  won  in  Alaska  as  everywhere. 

An  Alaskan  quoted  by  Mr.  Friedman 
sums  up  the  attitude  of  our  citizens,  as 
follows : 

I  know  an  old  trapper  who  brags  he's  Irish- 
Jewish  -  Norwegian  -  Eskimo  -  Athabascan  - 
Negro-Mexican-damn  Yankee  and  grizzly 
bear.  Lookln'  at  him.  you  cant  tell  what 
he  to.    So  what  does  It  matter? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
W81S  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

"Wx   Just  Pxel   Like  Pkoplx,   That's  All" 
(By  Ralph  Friedman) 

"Alaska  la  the  freedom  State."  said  the 
Negro  truckdrlver  In  Anchorage.  "Ask  any 
colored  man  or  woman  up  here.  They'll  tell 
you  the  same  thing.  Alaska  Is  the  freedom 
State." 

I  put  the  qxiestlon  to  Negroes  In  Ketchikan, 
Juneau.  Anchorage,  and  Fairbanks. 

"Nobody  looks  at  you  up  here  like  you're 
different."  said  a  high  school  girl  In  Ketch- 
ikan, who  had  spent  her  first  16  years  In 
Tennessee. 

"The  last  time  we  went  out,"  said  a  cook 
In  Juneau.  "I  told  my  wife.  'Never  again' 
Too  much  Jim  Crow.  Down  South  It's  open. 
In  the  North  It's  subUe  but  you  can  feel  It. 
I  don't  want  no  more  part  of  the  lower  48." 
(In  Alaska,  "out"  may  mean  anything  from 
outside  the  State  to  anywhere  outside  the 
town  or  village.  The  term  signifies  the  en- 
closed feeling  Alaska  gives  Its  Inhabitants. 
The  "Lower  48"  Is  the  Alaskan  term  for  the 
coterminous  United  States  of  America.) 

A  beautician  In  Anchorage  said:  "We 
went  out  for  the  first  time  In  11  years  last 
summer.     My     10-year-old     daughter     had 


never  been  out  before.  I  had  been  telling 
her  about  Jim  Crow  and  when  we  got  to 
Missouri  and  were  turned  away  at  motels, 
I  said  to  my  daughter:  'Well,  this  Is  the  Jim 
Crow  I've  been  telling  you  about.  Now  you 
see  It.'  In  Oregon  and  Washington  some 
people  made  us  feel  pretty  uncomfortable 
by  telling  us  how  much  they  were  against 
segregation.  They  made  us  feel  different. 
We  don't  feel  different  up  here.  We  just 
feel  like  people,  that's  all." 

A  radar  technician  at  Clear  dismissed 
segregation  airily  as  existing  only  among 
"some  stupid  people,"  and  added:  "Stupid 
people  don't  come  to  Alaska.  It's  too  cold 
for  them." 

An  airman  In  Fairbanks  said  he  had  never 
been  treated  more  "famlly-Uke"  anywhere 
else,  even  In  his  native  New  Jersey. 

NOT  ALWAYS  FRXZ  OF  PXEJTTDICE 

It  may  be  argued  that  Alaska  does  not 
altogether  approach  the  minority  problem 
with  clean  hands.  Alaskans  explain  that 
the  mistreatment  of  Indians,  Aleuts  and 
Eskimos  was  not  the  work  of  real  Alaskans 
but  of  outside  forces,  first  the  agents  of  the 
czars  and  then,  as  a  newspaperman  told 
me,  "the  exploiters  from  the  East  and  West." 

Indian,  Aleut,  and  Eskimo  culture,  vital, 
viable  fOTces  even  26  years  ago,  were  cor- 
rupted  by  traders.  In  the  face  of  this. 
Alaskans,  particularly  the  young  and  those 
close  to  the  wilderness,  have  enveloped  the 
Indians  and  Eskimos  In  warmth  and  pride. 

It's  worth  a  chunk  of  votes  for  a  politician 
to  be  able  to  claim  he's  got  some  Eskimo  In 
him."  my  newspaperman  friend  said.  "That 
really  proves  he's  not  a  cheechako  (a  new- 
comer), and  that  he's  broadmlnded.  You've 
got  to  be  broadmlnded  up  here." 

a  free  and  east  atmosphere 

Dating  between  Indians  and  whites  and 
Eskimos  and  whites — and  Intermarriage  as 
well — Is  becoming  fairly  common  In  Alaska, 
and  while  there  Is  less  dating  between  Ne- 
groes and  whites.  It  Is  not  uncommon  enough 
to  be  regarded  with  surprise.  I  have  ob- 
served Negro-white  Interaction  In  all  60 
States,  and  In  no  State  do  Negroes  appear  to 
be  more  truly  liberated — In  the  sense  of  act- 
ing just  as  people,  not  as  Negroes — than  In 
Alaska.  In  Alaska,  the  Impediments  of 
natural  behavior  are.  for  the  outsider,  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  One  sees  Negroes 
and  whites  mingling  In  Anchorage,  and  their 
attitude  Is  not  one  of  fighting  the  color  line 
but  of  being  unaware  of  color. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Alaska  should  be 
so  free  when  the  State  has  so  many  southern- 
ers. Texas.  Carolina,  Louisiana,  and  Vir- 
ginia accents  are  everywhere,  particularly  in 
the  cities.  I  spoke  to  dozens  of  ex-southern- 
ers about  segregation  and  Integration.  Not 
one  made  a  single  Jim  Crow  remark. 

What  has  happened  to  the  southerners? 
Did  they  leave  their  prejudices  behind  them? 
The  most  usual  answer  Is  no  answer  at  all: 
a  sort  of  shrug,  as  though  the  question  Is  not 
really  Important,  because  the  South  Is  far 
behind  them,  and  this  Is  a  new  land. 

TTiere  Is  Negro  homogeneity  In  Alaska,  and 
Negro  groups.  Including  a  chapter  of  the 
NAACP  In  Anchorage.  But  the  chapter  exists 
far  less  for  Its  Immediate  environment  than 
for  beleaguered  Negroes  In  the  "Lower  48." 
especially  the  South. 

If  there  has  not  been  as  much  harmonious 
Negro-white  Interaction  as  some  Negroes  and 
whites  wish,  the  blame  must  fall  upon  his- 
tory. Negroes  tend  to  seek  their  own.  and 
even  openminded  whites,  except  for  chil- 
dren, are  generally  shy  In  seeking  out  Negroes 
on  a  social  basis  or.  even,  Immediately  treat- 
ing the  Negro  as  a  human  being  free  of  spe- 
cial characteristics.  But  two  strong  factors 
promise  even  greater  Interaction  than  exists 
today.  Alaska  has  a  tough  civil  liberties 
policy.  In  this  respect  It  Is  much  closer  to 
northern  British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon, 
which  will  not  tolerate  any  racist  idiocy,  as 


a  Yukon  official  said,  than  to  the  "Lower  48." 
And  Alaska  Is  young.  The  average  of  Its 
population  Is  20.  In  high  school,  youth  of 
all  races  commingle,  and  a  good  deal  of 
Intermarriage  is  evident.  One  evening  in 
Skagway,  I  watched  the  Wrangell  High 
School  band  give  a  street  performance. 
White,  Indian,  Eskimo,  Chinese,  Japanese. 
Negro,  and  "Duke's  mixture"  boys  and  girls 
took  part.  When  I  remarked  on  this  to  a 
sourdough  standing  at  my  elbow,  he  replied : 
"Ain't  nothln.  In  Alaska,  we're  all  mixed 
up." 

"so  WHAT  DOES  IT  MATTER?" 

He  reminded  me  of  the  Anchorage  labor 
union  which  returned  uncompleted  an  ethnic 
breakdown  questionnaire  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  with  the  observation  It  was  Impos- 
sible to  count  to  one-eighth  of  this  race  ch* 
three-sixteenths  of  another. 

"Them  fellers  was  right."  said  the  sour- 
dough. "I  know  an  old  trapper  who  brags 
he's  Irish-Jewlsh-Norweglan-Bsklmo-Ath- 
abascan-Negro-Mexlcan-dam  Yankee  and 
grizzly  bear.  Lookln'  at  him,  you  can't  tell 
what  he  Is.    So  what  does  It  matter?" 


TRAVEL  BY  TRAIN 


RESOLUTION  OP  QUONSET  POINT, 
R.I..  CREDIT  UNION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  senior  colleague  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, Senator  John  O.  Pastore,  and  my- 
self, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Quonset  Point  Credit 
Union.  Quonset  Point.  R.I.,  at  its  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1964,  meeting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  Adoi>teo  bt  the  Quonset  Point 

Credit  Union   at  the  February   10.   1964, 

Meeting  op  Its  Board  of  Directors 

Whereas  the  benefits  of  an  efficient  pro- 
gram of  personal  savings  are  recognized  by 
everyone;  and 

Whereas  government,  local.  State,  Nation- 
al, as  well  as  private  Industry,  encourage  the 
formulation  of  such  programs  for  the  practice 
of  thrift;  and 

Whereas  In  private  Industry  many  firms  as- 
sure the  success  of  such  programs  through 
the  Implementation  of  payroll  deduction 
plans;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Government  employs  the 
principle  and  practice  of  payroll  deductions 
for  the  collection  of  periodic  payments  of 
group  life  Insurance  premiums.  Income  tax, 
retirement,  social  security,  U.S.  savings  bonds, 
union  dues;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Government  has  approved 
through  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of 
certain  laws,  the  deductions  from  vrages  and/ 
or  salaries  of  employees  for  payment  of  union 
dues,  sickness  and  health,  and  retirement.  In 
private  Industry;  and 

Whereas  the  VB.  Government  by  reason  of 
Its  being  the  largest  single  employer  In  the 
country,  should  be  a  leader  In  fostering  plans 
designed  to  promote  a  systematic  program  of 
Individual  saving:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Quonset  Point  Credit 
Union  go  on  record  as  being  In  favor  of  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  4735  which  will  make 
available  to  all  U.S.  Government  employees 
having  membership  In  credit  unions  on  Fed- 
eral property,  a  voluntary  payroll  deduction 
plan  for  such  pxirposes  as  savings;  and  be  it 
further ' 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Rhode  Island  Credit  Union  League 
with  a  request  for  the  active  support  of  that 
organization  in  behalf  of  the  resolution;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  each  member  of  the  Rhode  Island 
congressional  delegation. 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  at  the  end 
of  World  War  n,  I  remember  crossing 
the  United  States  to  participate  in  the 
San  Francisco  Conference — more  tech- 
nically called  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  International  Organization — 
together  with  hundreds  of  delegates  from 
all  over  the  world.  We  traveled  by  train. 
And,  during  this  historic  train  journey, 
the  foreign  delegates,  fresh  from  their 
devastated  homelands,  openly  gaped  at 
the  broad,  peaceful,  prosperous  American 
panorama  that  unfolded  as  our  railroad 
cars  went  across  our  country.  Actually, 
ours  was  a  unique  train  because,  just  as 
cattle  are  presently  permitted,  but  hu- 
man passengers  are  not.  we  went  through 
Chicago  without  having  to  change  trains. 

This  trip  had  a  remarkable  effect  on 
our  foreign  guests,  in  convincing  them  of 
our  strength  and  of  our  innate  peaceful- 
ness,  and  added,  I  think,  to  the  role  we 
were  able  to  play  at  San  Francisco. 

This  trip  came  back  to  my  mind  as  I 
recently  read  Brooks  Atkinson's  excellent 
piece  about  crossing  our  country  by  rail 
today.  From  a  statistical  viewpoint,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  here  that  the  pas- 
senger railroad  schedule  of  20  years  ago, 
when  we  went  to  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference, was  virtually  the  same  in  elapsed 
time  as  it  is  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr.  At- 
kinson's article  that  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  February  18.  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Crossing  the  Countrt  by  Rail  Is  a  Rzmindsr 

OF  the  Vastness  and  Variety  op  America 
(By  Brooks  Atkinson) 

Chicago. — Since  jets  fly  from  Loe  Angeles 
to  New  York  In  6^  hours,  there  is  not  much 
point  In  trying  to  save  time  by  riding  the 
rails. 

The  railroad  Journey  takes  3  days,  includ- 
ing that  barbarous  change  at  Chicago.  For 
the  daring  experiment  of  sending  a  Loe  An- 
geles car  straight  through  to  New  York 
failed.  It  must  have  been  In  advance  of  Its 
time.  But  fewer  people  are  In  a  hurry  than 
think  they  are — or  more  precisely,  think  they 
ought  to  be.  for  reasons  of  prestige.  And  the 
journey  by  rails  has  two  advantages:  It  re- 
minds the  passenger  that  the  United  States 
Is  a  vast  and  variegated  land,  and  it  recapitu- 
lates In  3  days  a  glowing  part  of  the  American 
saga.  A  century  ago  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans made  this  long  journey  on  foot,  horse- 
back, or  In  wagons,  and  many  of  them  did 
not  live  to  climb  over  the  last  mountain 
barriers    Into   California.  • 

Since  the  East  was  generally  settled  a  cen- 
tury ago,  the  section  of  the  country  pertinent 
to  this  discussion  Is  westward  from  St.  Louis 
or  Omaha — now  about  2  days  by  rail.  Sim- 
ilar journeys  took  4  or  5  months  In  the  ISSO's 
and  1840'8.  In  1858  the  Butterfleld  Overland 
Mall,  organized  specifically  for  sp>eed.  drove 
from  Tipton,  Mo.,  to  San  Francisco  In  23  days. 
In  1860  the  pony  express  delivered  49  letters 
and  several  newspapers  from  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
to  San  Francisco  in  10  days.  Now  jets  de- 
vour the  same  distance  in  a  couple  of  hours 
or  so.  Everything  looks  easy  after  the  pio- 
neering has  been  done. 

But  to  watch  this  endless  panorama  of 
American  land  from  a  comfortable  railroad 
car  Is  to  have  a  renewed  respect  for  the  men 
and  women  who  broke  the  first  trails.  Prom 
Los  Angeles,  the  Union  Pacific's  City  of  Los 
Angeles  (22  cars)  climbs  out  oS  the  bountlXul 
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San  Bernardino  Valley  through  Cajon  Pass 
with  nothing  more  slgnlttcant  than  loss  of 
speed.  But  the  Mormons,  who  made  that 
Journey  in  the  opposite  direction  In  1851. 
trudffed  over  the  arid  plains  of  Utah  and 
Nevada  for  4  months  before  they  passed 
through  CaJon  and  saw  the  blooming  San 
Be:n-idlno  Valley.  Las  Vegas,  where  the 
train  now  stops  to  discharge  passengers  Into 
a  guady  blaze  of  competitive  neon  signs, 
blessed  the  Mormons  with  the  first  abundant 
springs  of  sweet  water  they  had  seen  since 
they  left  home  The  clear  water  of  Las 
Vegas  must  have  seemed  to  them  like  a  fore- 
taste of  paradise. 

Ninety-five  years  after  the  first  transcon- 
tinental railroad  was  completed,  the  open- 
ing of  the  West  has  become  a  romantic 
legend  If  the  main  facts  were  not  matters 
of  record.  It  would  seem  Incredible  that  men 
and  women  could  have  made  these  stupen- 
dous Journeys  through  dry  and  savage  lands. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Mormons  and  a 
few  missionaries  In  Oregon,  the  pioneers  had 
neither  noble  nor  romantic  motivations. 
They  were  ordinary  people  In  search  of  furs, 
land  gold  and  other  minerals.  They  were 
restless  people  obsessed  with  the  main 
chance.  The  opening  of  the  West  was  the 
march  of  giant  predators. 

Some  of  the  garbage  of  modern  predators 
scars  the  land  beside  the  railroad  tracks— 
notably  the  ugly  carcasses  of  discarded  auto- 
mobiles. Nothing  is  quite  so  hideous  as 
these  artifacts  of  the  20th  century,  not  only 
on  the  outskirts  of  big  cities,  but  also  wher- 
ever the  last  owner  of  a  wreck  has  shoved 
It  out  of  his  sight.  The  tendency  Is  to 
dump  old  cars  Into  a  river,  as  If  the  water 
were  another  form  of  garbage— Just  outside 
Green  River  In  Wyoming,  for  Instance. 

But  the  basic  Impression  of  the  long  Jour- 
ney from  the  Pacific  east  Is  of  human  energy 
used  for  good  purposes.  The  energy  may  be 
of  old  problems  efficiently  solved— like  the 
series  of  tunnels  that  neutralize  rugged  ter- 
rain or  the  Ingenious  use  of  Weber  Canyon 
to  get  through  the  Wasatch  Mountains.  Or 
the  energy  may  take  casual  forms— spread- 
ing bales  of  hay  on  the  snow  to  feed  great 
herds  of  cattle  or  a  busy  chemical  plant 
puffing  away  In  the  midst  of  the  desert  or 
interminable  freight  trains  consisting  of 
cars  from  all  parts  of  America  or  the  tidy 
farmlands  of  Iowa  or  tall  grain  elevators  In 
many  places. 

Most  of  the  pioneering  was  acquisitive; 
some  of  it.  like  the  building  of  the  two  Pa- 
cific railroads,  was  corrupt,  and  shoddy.  But 
the  fruits  of  the  pioneering  a  century  later 
are  overwhelming.  The  land  Is  vast  and 
vivid. 
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THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OP  VOTING 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  the  cur- 
rent March  24  issue  of  the  Army  Infor- 
mation Digest.  Ma  J.  Gen.  Joe  C.  Lam- 
bert, the  Adjutant  General,  emphasizes 
that  in  this  presidential  election  year 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  assure 
the  largest  possible  number  of  voters 
among  citizens  of  this  Nation  now  serv- 
ing in  the  Army. 

General  Lambert  "s  message  is  timely 
and  of  high  significance,  particularly  as 
it  applies  to  the  youth  of  our  country 
and  to  the  opportunity  they  have  to  en- 
hance the  cause  of  free  expression  which 
they  are  defending.  Our  country's 
youth  is  indeed  a  source  for  immeasur- 
able strength. 

Adding  to  General  Lamberts  message. 
it  would  seem  essential  that  we  strive 
this  year  to  stimulate  overall  exercise  of 
our  franchise  by  the  largest  numbers  in 
our  history. 


The  fundamentals  of  democracy  are 
under  constant  Communist  assault. 
Never  has  the  expression  of  our  free 
electorate  been  more  important.  Never 
has  there  been  a  greater  need  for  free 
ciUzens  of  the  United  States,  at  home  or 
serving  their  country  overseas,  to  sup- 
port by  the  casting  of  their  ballots  the 
principles  we  cherish.  „  ,*  ^ 

In  effect,  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  soldiers  on  the  front  line  of 
the  cold  war.  In  paying  tribute  to  the 
Adjutant  General's  words.  I  would  join 
in  their  urgency.  The  privilege  of  free- 
dom carries  responsibility:  for  those  who 
have  voted  to  vote  again;  for  those  who 
have  been  remiss  in  voting  to  take  re- 
sponsible action;  for  those  newly  within 
the  voting  age— the  young  people  of  our 
country— to  assume  their  rightful  duties 
in  the  preservation  of  their  heritage  and 

ours. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  General  Lambert's  inspiring 
message  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Youm  RispoNSTBiLrrT  To  Vote — A  Message 
Prom  Maj.  Gen.  Joe  C.  Lambert,  the 
Adjutant  General 

The  year  1964  Is  a  presidential  election 
year— a  year  In  which  a  free  people  will  again 
select  the  leaders  of  their  great  Nation.  The 
privilege  of  participating  In  this  electoral 
process  Is  a  priceless  heritage  for  which  a 
determined  people  united  for  the  greatest 
cause  known  to  mankind — freedom. 

The  soldier  of  our  modern  Army  should 
be  doubly  conscious  of  his  heritage  and  his 
obligation  to  participate  In  the  selection  of 
the  leaders  who  shape  our  Nation's  history. 
Since  Army  members  are  stationed  world- 
wide, and  since  State  elections  vary  as  do 
the  procedures  for  voting  by  absentee  ballot, 
advance  planning  for  an  active  program 
throughout  this  year  Is  essential 

The  voting  program  as  established  by  the 
Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1955  should 
be  given  wide  publicity.  It  should  Include 
Information  that  will  stimulate  voting  not 
only  by  the  military  but  also  by  their  de- 
pendents and  civilian  employees  working  for 
the  Government. 

The  Secretary  of  E>efense  has  designated 
September  25.  1964.  as  Armed  Forces  Voters 
Day.  I  urge  all  commanders  to  set  aside  this 
day  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  voting. 
New  procedures  for  the  program  have  been 
implemented  by  Department  of  the  Army. 
One  of  the  major  features  Is  the  requirement 
that  each  member  In  the  Army,  of  voting 
age.  be  Issued  by  dellvery-ln-hand  a  Fed- 
eral post  card  application  not  later  than 
Armed  Forces  Voters  Day.  Other  directives 
and  publications  are  forthcoming  and  will 
be  in  distribution  by  early  March. 

To  sustain  a  positive  degree  of  Interest  In 
the  forthcoming  general  election  year,  our 
efforts  win  require  command  emphasis  at 
all  levels.  This  includes  designating  quali- 
fied personnel  to  serve  as  voting  officers:  as- 
suring that  all  Individuals  receive  adequate 
information  on  the  voting  laws  of  each  State: 
furnishing  adequate  assistance  to  members 
voting  by  absentee  process:  and  assuring  that 
every  eligible  voter  throughout  the  Army  Is 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  vote. 

I  personally  urge  all  members  of  the  Army 
to  assume  their  responsibility  and  fulfill 
their  obligation  as  citizens  by  participating 
In  this  election  process.  Thereby  they  may 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  our  Armed 
Forces  practice  their  belief  In  the  exercise 
of  a  citizen's  responsibility  to  support  his 
Cover  mnent. 


Absentee  voting  Information  Is  contained 
in  a  new  pamphlet  now  being  dUtrlbuted 
through  the  Department  of  Defense  to  aU 
services.  For  the  Army,  the  number  is  DA 
Pamphlet  360-503.  It  contains  sample  Fed- 
eral post  card  application,  general  Instruc- 
tions and  deUlled  Information  on  require- 
ments of  all  the  SUtes.  Guam,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Many  States  have 
permanent  registrations,  while  others  re- 
quire voters  to  register  annually.  Registra- 
tion dates  prior  to  an  election  vary  from 
State  to  State,  and  dates  for  primaries  vary 
from  May  through  September,  as  indicated 
In  the  accompanying  table: 
Table  or  1964  Elections— General  Elections 

IN    ALL    STATES.   THE   DISTRICT    OF   COLUMBIA. 

AND    TERRTTORIEa NOVEMBER    3,    1964 

STATE.    PRIMARY,    AND    OTHER 

Alabama.  May  5.  second  or  runoff.  June  2. 
Alaska.  August  11. 
Arizona.  September  8. 

Arkansas,  July  28.  second  or  runoff.  Au- 
gust 11. 

California,  June  2. 
Colorado,  September  8. 
Connecticut  (dates  vary). 
Delaware.  August  16. 
District  of  Columbia,  May  5. 
Florida.  May  6.  second  or  runoff.  May  36. 
Georgia.  September  9. 
Hawaii.  October  3. 
Idaho,  August  4. 
lUlnote.  April  14. 
Indiana.  May  5. 
Iowa,  June  1. 
Kansas.  August  4. 
Kentucky.  May  26. 

Louisiana.  July  26.  second  or  runoff.  Au- 
gust 29. 

Maine.  June  15. 

Maryland,    May    19,    presidential    primary. 

May  19.  .  .      .,  , 

Massachusetts,  September  15,  presidential 
primary.  AprU  28  (subject  to  change). 

Michigan.  August  4. 

Minnesota.  September  8. 

Mississippi.  June  2.  presidential  pri- 
mary. September  1.  second  or  runoff,  June  23. 

Missouri,  August  4. 

Montana,  June  2. 

Nebraska.    May    12.    presidential    primary. 

May  12. 

Nevada.  September  1. 

New  Hampshire.  September  8.  presidential 
primary.  March  10. 

New  Jersey,  April  21.  presidential  primary. 

April  21. 

New  Mexico,  May  6. 

New  York,  date  to  be  set  by  1964  State 
legislature. 

North  Carolina,  May  30,  second  or  runoff, 

June  27. 

North  Dakota,  June  30. 

Ohio,  May  5,  presidential  primary.  May  5. 

Oklahoma.  May  5,  second  or  runoff.  May  26. 

Oregon.  May   15,  special  election.  May   15. 

Pennsylvania,  April  28,  presidential  pri- 
mary, April  28. 

Rhode  Island.  September  15. 

South  Carolina.  June  9,  second  or  runoff, 

June  23.  ... 

South  Dakota,  June  2.  presidential  pri- 
mary, June  2. 

Tennessee,  August  6.  county  general  elec- 
tions. August  6. 

Texas.  May  2.  second  or  runoff.  June  6. 

UUh,  August  11. 

Vermont,  September  8. 

Virginia,  July  14,  second  or  runoff.  August 

18. 

Washington.  September  15. 

West  Virginia,  May  12. 

Wisconsin.  September  8.  presidential  pri- 
mary, April  7. 

Wyoming,  August  18. 

Guam,  none. 

Puerto  Rico.  none. 

Virgin  Islands,  September  14. 
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ADOPTION  OP  METRIC  SYSTEM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
recent  hearings  conducted  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  on  my  bill,  S.  1278, 
which  calls  for  a  study  of  the  feasibility 
of  adopting  the  metric  system  in  this 
country,  I  have  received  numerous  let- 
ters in  support  of  this  proposal.  One  of 
the  most  lucid  letters  I  have  received  is 
from  Mr.  Oscar  T.  Schultz.  an  engineer 
with  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Co. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Schultz's  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

January  25,  1964. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sn:  I  should  like  to  commend  you 
on  your  introduction  of  a  bill  directed  to- 
ward the  introduction  of  the  metric  system 
in  this  country,  as  mentioned  recently  in 
the  New  York  Times.  I  hope  that  legislation 
will  ultimately  be  passed  which  will  make 
mandatory  a  planned  conversion  to  the 
metric  system,  but  this  has  been  of  obvious 
desirability  for  so  long  and  with  so  little 
effect  that  I  am  not  very  hopeful  that  the 
outcome  will  now  be  any  different.  I  have 
noticed  some  articles  and  letters  on  this 
subject  recently  in  the  periodical  Science, 
but  It  seems  to  be  one  of  those  subjects 
which  comes  into  prominence  from  time  to 
time  and  then  fades  away.  I  wonder  if  you 
have  given  any  thought  to  nonlegislatlve 
methods  of  encouraging  the  use  of  the  metric 
system,  which  would  certainly  favor  even- 
tual acceptance  of  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

I  am  an  astronomer  by  training  and  early 
experience  but  have  been  employed  for 
many  years  by  the  Sperry  Gsrroscope  Co.  as 
an  engineer,  where  some  of  my  work  is  now 
concerned  with  theoretical  aspects  of  space 
flight:  trajectory  computations,  orbit  deter- 
mination, etc.  In  my  experience  at  Sperry 
and  reading  of  the  technical  literature  I  am 
often  impressed  and  dismayed  by  the  profu- 
sion of  unrelated  units  that  occurs  in  this 
field.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  is  a 
subject  where  the  use  of  the  metric  system 
woiild  have  many  advantages,  very  few  draw- 
backs, and  would  have  a  fertilizing  Influence 
on    a    large    segment    of    Industry. 

In  this  fleld  of  engineering  the  proportion 
of  theoretical  work  to  manufacturing  is 
much  greater  than  in  the  more  traditional 
fields.  Most  of  the  theoretical  work  is  per- 
formed by  engineers  having  a  scientiflc  orien- 
tation, or  who  were  trained  as  scientists,  and 
the  use  of  the  metric  system  would  present 
no  difficulties  to  them.  The  principal  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  the  metric  system  seems  to 
come  from  those  engaged  In  manufacturing 
or  In  phases  of  engineering  design  which  are 
closely  related  to  manufacturing.  The  uni- 
form use  of  the  metric  system  by  theoretical 
workers  In  the  space  sciences  would  facilitate 
oommunicatlon  between  them,  yet  the  com- 
munication between  these  people  and  the 
designers,  who  might  continue  to  use  the 
Ent^Iish  system,  is  not  so  great  that  a  little 
difficulty  In  this  link  would  be  disastrous.  At 
the  same  time,  the  fact  that  the  metric  sys- 
tem had  been  used  in  the  preliminary  theo- 
retical work  would  tend  to  perpetuate  and 
extend  Its  use  in  design  activities,  and  its 
growing  use  in  design  would  have  a  similar 
Influence  on  manufacturing.  Thus  the  space 
flight  fleld  is  particularly  well  suited  for  con- 
version to  the  metric  system. 

I  might  mention,  if  It  has  not  come  to  your 
attention,  that  Applied  Optics  has  in  the  past 
year  or  two  published  some  persuasive  edi- 


torials favoring  the  adoption  of  the  metric 
system.  I  also  recall  having  read  about  3 
years  ago.  in  one  of  the  San  Francisco  area 
newspapers,  a  rather  strong  argument  for 
the  adoption  of  the  metric  system  by  Mr.  L. 
Eugene  Root,  of  Lockheed.  If  hearings  are 
held  on  your  bUI  you  might  flnd  in  Mr.  Root 
a  very  influential  supporter. 

The  most  concrete  suggestion  which  I 
should  like  to  make  concerns  the  possibility 
of  having  NASA  express  to  their  contractors 
a  preference  for  the  use  of  the  metric  system 
In  theoretical  work.  What  is  actually  needed 
is  not  so  much  a  preference  for  the  metric 
system  as  discrimination  against  the  English 
system.  There  are  some  phases  of  this  work 
where  astronomical  units  are  preferable  to 
metric  units,  and  other  phases  where  the 
earth's  radius  Is  the  most  convenient  unit  of 
length,  but  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  any 
aspect  of  the  fleld  where  the  English  system 
has  advantages  over  the  metric  system.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  in  some  related  work, 
aerodynamics  In  particular,  the  English  sjrs- 
tem  Is  so  firmly  established  and  used  with 
so  little  difficulty  that  It  might  be  hard  to 
replace  it.  For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  would 
not  be  in  favor  of  NASA  making  the  use  of 
the  metric  system  mandatory  at  this  time, 
but  I  do  believe  an  expression  of  a  preference 
for  it  in  fields  where  it  Is  not  obviously  dis- 
advantageous would  meet  with  a  cordial  re- 
ception by  most  theoretically  oriented  en- 
gineers and  would  be  helpful  In  arriving 
at  ultimate  standardization  on  the  metric 
system. 

Very  trtily  yours, 

Oscar  T.  Schulte, 

Greof  Neck.  N.Y. 


DEATH  OF  KING  PAUL  OF  GREECE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
profound  regret  that  freedom  loving 
peoples  of  the  world  learn  of  the  death 
of  King  Paul  of  Greece. 

The  passing  on  of  this  great  demo- 
cratic leader  brings  vividly  to  mind  the 
enormous  debt  we  of  the  Western  World 
owe  to  Greece  and  the  traditions  which 
are  her  heritage.  But  the  greatness  of 
Greece  does  not  lie  alone  in  her  past. 
King  Paul  and  his  queen,  Frederika. 
courageously  led  this  little  nation  in  re- 
buffing the  Communist  assault  in  the 
late  1940's.  They  just  as  steadfastly 
joined  with  the  free  Western  nations  in 
forming  a  strong  alliance  against  the 
Communist  threat  to  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East. 

As  a  Philhellene  and  a  member  of 
AHEPA.  the  international  Greek  fra- 
ternal organization,  I  wish  to  express  my 
deepest  sympathies  to  the  late  King 
Paul's  family,  and  my  strongest  encour- 
agement and  good  will  to  his  son  who 
has  succeeded  him,  the  new  King  Con- 
stantine. 


INDIANA  DUNES  NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  held  three  mornings  of 
hearings  on  S.  2249,  the  administration 
bin,  introduced  by  Senator  Jackson  and 
24  other  Senators,  to  create  an  11,700- 
acre  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 

The  conclusion  of  these  hearings  In  my 
opinion  should  now  permit  that  subcom- 
mittee and  the  Interior  Committee  to 


proceed  to  executive  consideration  of  S. 
2249  and  to  report  the  bill  to  the  Senate. 
The  hearings  showed  substantial  local 
support  for  this  bill  as  well  as  truly  ex- 
tensive national  support.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  and  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  Deputy  Director  Elmer  Staats 
urged  the  committee  to  act  promptly. 
All  the  national  conservation  organiza- 
tions again  sisked  the  committee  to  re- 
port the  bill  quickly.  And  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Indiana  requested 
action  to  save  the  dunes  and  submitted 
specific  recommendations  which  will  pro- 
vide the  subcommittee  with  guidance  In 
helping  to  settle  the  few  remaining  prob- 
lems in  the  bill. 

Last  week  the  New  York  Times,  in  an 
editorial  titled  "Smokestacks  on  the 
Dunes,"  pointedly  stated  the  choices 
which  the  Congress  has  in  this  long  fight 
to  save  the  Indiana  Dunes.  It  asks 
whether  the  Congress  will  decide  for 
smokestacks  or  for  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  of  March 
3,  1964,  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Smokestacks  on  the  DtiNES 

The  battle  lines  are  once  again  being 
drawn  In  the  long  fight  to  save  the  Indiana 
Dunes.  On  one  side  are  the  bulldozers  of 
Bethlehem  Steel,  the  port  builders,  and  the 
industrial  air  polluters.  On  the  other  are 
the  conservationists,  the  scientists,  and  the 
7,500,000  city  dwellers  In  the  Chicago-Gary 
region — ^whlch  is  critically  short  of  outdoor 
recreation  facilities. 

This  is  the  familiar  battle  being  fought 
across  this  country  to  preserve  our  remain- 
ing natural  resources.  Where  the  intrusion 
takes  place  close  to  large  urban  areas,  defeat 
Is  all  the  more  painful.  The  sand  hills  of 
Indiana,  swept  by  the  prevailing  westerly 
winds  off  Lake  Michigan,  are  a  naturalist's 
paradise  of  trees,  wUdflowers,  and  wildlife. 
Magnificent  dunes  overlook  glistening 
beaches  along  the  lake. 

Hearings  on  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  bill  are  scheduled  before  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Lands  Subcommittee  this  week. 
Last  fall  the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
Budget  Bureau  endorsed  a  national  lakeshore 
of  1 1 ,732  acres.  Since  then  the  Indiana  Port 
Commission  and  the  steel  companies  have 
made  efforts  to  chip  away  the  size  of  this 
duneland.  The  Senate  Interior  Committee 
will  have  to  take  a  stand:  smokestacks  or 
people? 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  a  very  fine  article  on 
the  problem  of  unemployment  written 
by  John  E.  Cullerton,  director  of  the 
Illinois  Department  of  Labor.  This  ar- 
ticle appears  In  the  Illinois  Labor  Bul- 
letin, volume  24,  No.  4 — 1963. 

Perhaps  no  other  problem  Is  as  basic 
to  the  welfare  of  our  people  as  is  the 
current  excessive  rate  of  unemployment 
in  our  working  force.  It  is  inextricably 
tied  to  other  important  questions  such  as 
poverty,  education,  civil  rights,  and  eco- 
nomic prosperity. 

I  want  to  commend  Mr.  Cullerton  for 
his  fine  statement,  and  I  encourage  all 
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who  are  Interested  in  this  problem  to 
read  this  article. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  DimECTOR's  Pack 

(By  John  E.  CuUerton) 

I  know  of  no  subject  which  should  engage 

our    time   and   most    earnest   thought   more 

than    the    problem    of    employment    to    the 

1960s 

There  Is  far  more  Involved  In  employment 
in  the  19«0'8  than  our  own  material  prosper- 
ity 

WOmi.0  LKADESSHIP  INVOLVXO 

Our  world  leadership  is  Involved  We  are 
not  going  to  retain  a  position  of  leadership 
If  we  continue  to  limp  along  under  a  heavy 
burden  of  unemployed,  and  If  we  do  not 
prove  to  the  world  our  capacity  to  solve  this 
problem.  Our  ratio  of  unemployment  la 
notoriously  high— compared  with  West  Ger- 
many, France.  Britain.  Denmark  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  These  nations  are 
watching  anxiously  to  see  If  we  can  overcome 
our  unemployment  Their  futures  are  In- 
extricably bound  up  with  our  own  mainte- 
nance of  a  strong  and  growing  economy,  and 
well  they  know  It.  This  Is  precisely  the  case, 
too,  with  the  uncommitted  nations  of  the 
world,  and  the  emergent  nations  of  Africa 
and  Asia.  And  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
Soviets  are  watching  our  performance  with 
vigilance 

WOKU)  TRADE  AT  STAKE 

Our  ability  to  compete  In  the  fiercely  con- 
tested world  markets  Is  Involved  Unless 
we  can  do  better  In  our  employment  policies, 
we  will  reach  the  point  eventually  when  we 
will  be  unable  to  make  the  technical  changes 
that  will  enable  us  to  compete. 

It  Is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  we  will  not. 
m  the  near  future,  undertake  those  meas- 
ures and  programs  of  action  which  will  pre- 
vent unemployment  from  becoming  a  way  of 
life — an  American  way  of  life — for  millions 
of  persons.  We  are  In  danger  of  chronic 
unemployment  becoming  structured  Into  our 
social-economic  system,  unlefs  we  take  the 
most  resolute  action  to  devise  and  put  Into 
operation  programs  on  a  number  of  fronts. 

Before  reaching  any  conclusions  as  to  what 
actions  Government  should  take.  I  think  It 
Is  necessary  to  begin  by  stating  several 
conclusions  with  regard  to  actions  already 
taken. 

First.  I  believe  that  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946  should  be  reexamined  In  the  light 
of  conditions  In  1963.  We  do  not  now  have 
a  full  employment  policy.  I  conclude  that 
despite  Its  obvious  benefits,  the  Employment 
Act  can  be  vastly  Improved.  It  can  be  Im- 
proved In  Its  machinery,  but  most  of  all.  It 
can  be  Imoroved  by  fixing  Its  sights  on  a  full- 
employment  goal. 

A  second  conclusion  Is  that  while  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  have  pro- 
duced tremendous  benefits,  they  are  In  fact 
wholly  deficient  They  deal  In  a  limited 
way  with  almost  unlimited  problems;  they 
deal  with  the  symptoms  but  do  not  attack 
the  basic  Illnesses  In  our  economy:  and,  they 
are  at  the  most  modest  efforts.  Giving  these 
programs  all  of  the  credit  due  them,  I  think 
It  still  can  be  said  that  they  are  at  best 
mild  medicine  for  serious  ailments.  The  use- 
fulness of  both  acts  is  Impaired  by  their 
temporary  concept  and  short-range  program- 
ing. 

From  these  statements  you  may  Infer  that 
I  believe  In  bolder  and  more  comprehensive 
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programs  for  the  19608  and  1970-8  I  do  I 
am  deeply  concerned  that  we  undertake  these 
programs  without  that  delay  which  will  only 
aggravate  our  problems  and  make  them  more 
nearly  unsolvable. 

In  Illinois,  our  unemployment  rate  has 
been  consistently  from  1  to  2  percentage 
points  below  the  national  average,  and  In 
this  we  have  been  fortunate.  However,  at 
times  in  the  past  3  years,  over  one-fifth  of 
our  counties  have  been  classed  as  "dis- 
tressed." where  high  and  persistent  unem- 
ployment existed  In  some  southern  Illi- 
nois areas,  unemployment  has  mounted  as 
high  as  28  percent. 

We  have  no  cause  to  congratulate  ourselves 
By  1970.  only  about  5  percent  of  Jobs  will 
be  in  the  unskilled  classification.  Farming, 
which  once  absorbed  the  unskilled  labor 
force,  has  become  a  highly  skilled  occupation 
with  practically  no  employment  opportu- 
nities left  even  at  present.  Between  1950 
and  1960.  farm  employment  of  managers 
and  workers  In  Illinois  declined  30  percent, 
and  will  decline  possibly  even  more  In  the 
1960's.  The  unskilled,  who  once  went  to 
the  farms  for  work,  form  28.6  percent  of  our 
Jobless  white  persons,  and  37.3  percent  of 
our  Jobless  Negroes;  the  semiskilled  24  8  per- 
cent of  the  Jobless  whites,  and  24  6  percent 
of  the  Jobless  Negroes.  Where  can  these 
unemployed  go  now? 

Lack  of  a  skill  can  only  be  translated  as 
the  lack  of  an  education  This  Is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  Illinois  State  Employment 
Service  had  to  Interview  nearly  36.000  ap- 
plicant* before  It  found  3.100  who  were 
qualified  In  educational  accomplishment  to 
take  the  manpower  training  courses.  Lack 
of  skill  traces  unerringly  to  basic  functional 
illiteracy  In  great  numbers  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 

When  you  consider  this  situation  against 
the  fact  that  the  Illinois  labor  force  will 
Increase  18.6  percent  by  1970.  and  the  18- 
to  24-year  group  by  62  9  percent,  you  can 
get  a  measure  of  our  future  problems. 

Censtis  figures  for  1960  disclose  that  we 
have.  In  nilnols.  380,000  persons  of  25  years 
of  age  or  older  who  never  went  beyond  the 
fifth  grade  In  school;  207.000  whites  and 
80  933  Negroes  attended  school  from  the  first 
to  the  fourth  year;  292.916  whites  and  80.900 
Negroes  completed  from  5  to  6  years  of 
schooling:  285,000  whites  and  43.591  Negroes 
completed  the  seventh  year;  and  181.000 
whites  and  90,227  Negroes  finished  the  eighth 
grade  only. 

Advanced  technology,  new  and  Intricate 
skills,  higher  education,  automated  machin- 
ery, are  pinching  these  people  off  the  pay- 
rolls These  are  the  persons  who  are  being 
shoved  onto  the  relief  rolls.  They  Include 
tens  of  thousands  of  school  dropouts  who 
never  have  been  and  never  will  be  able  to 
secure  steady  employment  These  are  the 
persons  to  whom  the  doors  of  opportunity 
are  closed  Many  of  them  being  functionally 
Illiterate,  they  are  Incapable  of  being  trained 
In  any  skill  for  which  there  Is  a  present 
market. 

I  propose  we  consider  not  what  should 
be  done  In  the  1960s,  but  In  the  1970's.  and 
1980's,  Insofar  as  It  Is  possible  to  foresee. 

GENEKAL    EDUCATION 

The  English  historian.  H.  G.  Wells,  once 
observed  that  "all  of  history  Is  a  race  be- 
tween education  and  catastrophe." 

Government  should  undertake  an  Imme- 
diate reassessment  of  our  educational  goals 
and  our  system  by  a  commission  broadly 
representative  of  the  public,  the  Govern- 
ment, business.  Industry,  trades,  with  the 
technical  assistance  of  professional  educators. 
It  should  embrace  the  beat  Judgments  of 
many  diverse  economic  and  social  groups. 


And  what  should  such  a  reassessment 
produce? 

First,  better  directions  of  our  educational 
programs,  with  more  stress  on  equipping  stu- 
dents to  obtain  and  hold  Jobs. 

Second,  a  massive  attack  on  Illiteracy  and 
social  boredom  through  programs  of  adult 
education,  using  all  of  our  educational  facil- 
ities from  grade  school  to  college— a  mean- 
ingful State  program  In  every  community. 

Third,  a  program  giving  the  relief  clients 
opportunity  to  obtain  education.  Should  not 
such  an  educational  participation  be  made 
a  condition  for  receiving  relief  payments? 
As  basic  Illiteracy  Is  overcome  among  relief 
and  nonrellef  adulw.  the  training  could  be 
propelled  gradually  Into  vocational  courses 
to  develop  Job  skills  for  which  there  exists 
a  growing  market. 

Fourth,  any  educational  drive  should  In- 
clude a  breakthrough  program  against  school 
dropouts. 

I  ask.  also.  If  we  should  not  consider  adapt- 
ing to  our  own  usage  the  West  German  sys- 
tem? There,  a  student  who  drops  out  of 
high  school  Is  required,  by  law.  to  take  3 
years  of  training  in  a  vocational  school, 
learning  a  useful  trade  This  program  Is  tied 
Into  a  vast  apprentice  training  system  which 
regularly  has  some  1.200.000  annual  enrollees. 
and  400.000  graduates— the  latter  being  ac- 
cepted as  qualified  workmen  upon  their 
graduation.  The  training  Is  administered  by 
80.000  unpaid  volunteers,  and  standards  are 
coordinated  by  the  local  chambers  of  com- 
merce. Industry,  trades  and  crafts.  In  co- 
operation with  schools.  Government,  trade 
unions,  and  employer  organizations.  The  sys- 
tem works.  Should  we  not  have  a  similar 
system  of  education  here?  I  believe  that 
MDT  training  could  be  adapted  to  under- 
write and  direct  such  a  program. 

VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION 

Since  1940.  agricultural  workers  In  Illinois 
have  declined  by  almost  45  percent.  Projec- 
tion of  labor  force  trends  Indicate  a  further 
decline  of  25  2  precent  by  1970. 

Despite  the  drastic  decline  In  agricultural 
employment.  25  percent  of  the  vocational 
studenu  In  1962  were  enrolled  In  vocational 
agriculture  Despite  the  fact  that  women 
constitute  one-third  of  the  labor  force, 
homemaklng  courses  constituted  the  single 
largest  vocational  education  program.  A 
total  of  •1.143.000  was  being  spent  annually 
on  agriculture  training,  and  $1,489,000  on 
homemaklng  In  the  first  Instance  of  agri- 
culture, the  training  Is  In  an  area  where  Jobs 
are  nonexistent;  secondly,  homemaklng 
training  has  a  social  value,  but  lU  applica- 
bility to  Job  finding  Is  nearly.  If  not  totally, 
nil.  Unquestionably,  there  Is  a  great  mis- 
direction of  vocational  education. 
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CATHOLIC  WAR  VETERANS  HONOR 

COMMISSIONER         EDWARD         A. 

QUIGLEY 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
recent  luncheon  in  Chicago.  Edward  P. 
McElroy.  past  national  commander  of 
the  Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  bestowed  upon  Commissioner 
Edward  A.  Quigley.  of  Chicago,  the  Na- 
tional Distinguished  Service  Medal  of 
the  CathoUc  War  Veterans. 

The  presentation  address  of  Com- 
mander McElroy  so  clearly  typifies  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  togetherness 
which  has  helped  to  build  the  strength 
of  this  great  RepubUc.  that  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  by  Mr. 
McElroy  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Past  National  Commandxs 
Edward  F.  McEliot 

We  are  gathered  here  this  afternoon  for  a 
testimonial  luncheon  In  honor  of  a  devoted 
and  dedicated  American  In  the  person  of  our 
loved  friend  Commissioner  Edward  A.  Quig- 
ley. 

"Eddie"  as  he  Is  affectionately  known  by 
thousands  throughout  Chicago,  has  con- 
tributed thousands  of  hours  and  dollars  for 
the  betterment  of  underprivileged  people  of 
Chicago's  West  Side.  In  fact,  he  has  been 
given  the  title  of  "Chicago's  West 
Side  Mayor."  His  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
Democratic  Party  of  Cook  County  is  beyond 
reproach. 

Those  of  us  who  have  assumed  leadership 
must  live  by  the  creed  of  our  honored  guest. 
Because  he  Is  a  leader  that  has  dignity  of 
simplicity,  worth  of  character,  power  of 
kindness.  Influence  of  example,  obligation  of 
duty,  wisdom  of  economy,  and  the  virtue  of 
patience.  His  effervescence  blossoming  forth 
Is  a  34-hour-a-day  schedule. 

May  I  say,  that  Commissioner  Edward  A. 
Quigley  Is  a  man  who  is  the  holder  of  these 
fine  qualities.  For  this  ihan  does  not  live 
by  bread  alone,  but  by  harmony,  truth, 
goodness,  work,  recreation,  affection  and 
friendship,   aspiration,   and   worship. 

These  above  reasons  are  why  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica have  chosen  to  bestow  our  National  Dis- 
tinguished Honor  Medal  upon  this  devoted 
and  dedicated  American.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  I  am  an  American,  a  Catholic,  alive 
In  this  great  country  of  ours  and  a  friend 
of  Commissioner  Edward  A.  Quigley.  of  Chi- 
cago's West  Side. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROGER  HILSMAN 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Max  Freedman.  the  distinguished  col- 
umnist for  the  Washington  Star,  has 
written  a  fine  article  entitled,  "Hllsman 
Tried  To  Break  Taboos."  It  is  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  work  of  Roger  Hllsman  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Par 
Eastern  Affairs.  As  one  who  knew  and 
admired  this  man.  and  regarded  him  as 
a  courageous  and  imaginative  public 
servant.  I  take  pleasure  in  asking  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  Mr.  Freed - 
man's  column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

HiLSMAN  Tried  To  Break  Taboo&^Records 
Show  Expert  on  Far  East  Was  Not  Afraid 
To  Assume  Risks 

(By  Max  Freedman) 

The  resignation  of  Roger  Hllsman  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  the  Far  East 
has  surprised  and  saddened  his  friends. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  desire  to  return 
to  academic  life.  But  his  work  In  the  State 
Department  seemed  made  to  order  for  his 
energy  and  scholarship.  President  Johnson 
Is  not  alone  In  hoping  that  Mr.  Hllsman  virlll 
often  be  available  for  public  duties.  He  Is 
too  valuable  a  public  servant  to  be  perma- 
nently removed  from  Washington. 

We  have  gone  a  long  way  from  the  days 
when  the  Far  Eastern  offices  In  the  State  De- 
partment were  positions  of  prejudice  as  well 
as  of  difficulty.  When  President  Kennedy 
persuaded  Mr.  Harrlman  to  become  Assistant 
Secretary,  there  was  universal  praise  of  an 


admirable  appointment,  and  Mr.  Harrlman's 
services  confirmed  these  expectations.  As 
his  successor,  Mr.  Hllsman  showed  the  same 
Independence  and  courage  In  an  area  where 
these  qualities  have  not  always  been  con- 
spicuous In  the  past. 

While  still  the  intelligence  officer  for  the 
State  Department,  Mr.  Hllsman  played  an 
Important  part  In  establishing  the  existence 
of  the  Russian  missiles  in  Cuba.  Though 
not  one  of  the  Inner  circle  of  advisers  who 
worked  closely  with  President  Kennedy  In 
that  crisis,  he  was  an  essential  member  of 
that  tightly  knit  enterprise.  When  Mr. 
Harrlman  became  Mr.  Rusk's  deputy,  his  own 
appointment  as  Assistant  Secretary  was  al- 
most Inevitable  and  was  widely  applauded. 

Mr.  Hllsman.  a  graduate  of  West  Point 
with  an  excellent  war  record,  was  Invulner- 
able to  the  charge  that  he  favored  weak  pol- 
icies In  meeting  the  Communist  challenge. 
No  one  who  knows  him  has  ever  associated 
Mr.  Hllsman  with  weakness  In  anything. 
But  his  scholarship  and  responsibility  also 
prevented  him  from  believing  that  mere 
toughness  Is  a  virtue.  Strength  had  to  be 
the  servant  of  a  wise  policy,  and  without 
wisdom  the  exercise  of  power  could  be  an 
Invitation  to  disaster.  Those  were  the  broad 
rules  which  guided  his  conduct. 

Not  so  long  ago  he  bravely  made  a  speech 
on  China  that  showed  he  was  not  willing  to 
be  the  prisoner  of  ancient  prejudices.  Mr. 
Hllsman  was  always  aware  that  as  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  he  had  the  power  to  define 
American  policy.  He  therefore  spoke  to  the 
Commonwealth  Club  In  San  Francisco  with 
a  mixture  of  caution  and  boldness.  There 
was  a  reaffirmation  of  old  policies  but  there 
also  was  the  new  note  that  the  United  States 
shunned  a  permanent  antipathy  to  China 
and  would  respond  favorably  to  a  peaceful 
change  In  Pelplng's  program. 

It  has  been  evident  for  many  years  that 
no  Important  debate  on  China  can  take  place 
In  the  United  States  unless  people  at  the 
top  In  Washington  are  ready  to  assume  cer- 
tain risks.  Mr.  Hllsman  took  those  risks, 
pointed  to  fresh  p>aths,  and  opened  a  debate 
that  will  continue  long  after  he  leaves  his 
present  position. 

A  huge  file  in  the  State  Department  re- 
cords the  reactions  to  his  Chinese  speech. 
Almost  every  paper  and  magazine  commented 
on  It,  and  Asia's  response  was  also  volumi- 
nous. Neither  Formosa  nor  China  liked  the 
speech,  and  a  few  traditional  critics  In 
America  expressed  their  resentment. 

But  the  overwhelming  reaction,  alike  in 
this  country  and  In  Asia,  supported  Mr.  Hlls- 
man's  effort  to  break  through  old  taboos  and 
to  discuss  relations  with  China  In  the  same 
responsible  spirit  that  marks  the  discussion 
of  other  problems.  Where  he  led,  others  will 
be  proud  to  follow,  and  slowly  a  debate  on 
China  can  take  place  without  an  official 
tumbling  Into  automatic  trouble  If  he  re- 
fuses to  repeat  outmoded  but  familiar  slo- 
gans. 

There  has  never  been  any  validity  In  the 
campaign  which  seeks  to  blame  the  State 
Department  for  our  misfortunes  In  Vietnam. 
Of  all  the  senior  officials  who  have  grappled 
with  these  problems,  no  one  can  surpass  Mr. 
Hllsman's  personal  knowledge  of  guerrilla 
tactics  in  times  of  actual  warfare.  His  criti- 
cism of  political  conditions  In  Vietnam  and 
of  military  dispositions  In  that  country  have 
often  been  verified  by  later  events.  At  all 
times  he  has  supported  a  firm  }x>llcy,  seeing 
a  Communist  victory  In  South  Vietnam  as 
a  major  defeat  for  American  purposes 
throughout  southeast  Asia. 

President  Johnson  needs  the  help  of  the 
people  appointed  to  the  State  Department 
by  President  Kennedy.  Our  regret  at  Mr. 
Hllsman's  departure  must  be  tempered  by 
the  hope  that  he  Is  not  beginning  a  trend. 


EDUCATION  LOAN  PLAN  REVEALS 
COSTS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  con- 
siderable attention  has  been  focused  on 
one  portion  of  the  testimony  which  I 
gave  on  February  20  before  the  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
lege student  assistance  bill.  S.  2490.  A 
part  of  the  testimony,  which  was  printed 
in  full  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
February  25.  dealt  with  the  need  for  a 
Federal  guarantee  of  student  loans  as 
evidenced  by  the  extent  of  the  com- 
mercial loan  business  in  this  field  at 
often  highly  uneconomical  rates.  The 
Scripps- Howard  news  story  which  I  in- 
serted in  the  Record  on  February  28, 
centered  particularly  on  the  operations  of 
two  loan  organizations.  One  of  these  is 
the  Tuition  Plan,  Inc.  of  New  York,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  C.I.T.  Corp.,  and  the  other 
is  Education  Funds.  Inc.,  which  is  owned 
by  Household  Finance  Corp. 

In  fairness  to  them,  it  should  be  made 
clear  that  the  "equivalent"  or  "true" 
interest  rate  as  cited  in  the  tables  ap- 
E>ended  to  my  testimony  is  a  composite 
of  all  the  charges  beyond  the  principal 
of  the  loan,  and  that  a  goodly  portion  of 
the  sums  making  up  these  charges  is 
accounted  for  by  the  cost  of  insurance. 
I  have  been  given  specific  Information 
concerning  the  charges  made  by  the 
Household  Finance  subsidiary. 

Under  their  plan,  all  t>ayments  are 
made  to  the  cooperating  school,  under 
an  agreement  with  the  borrowing  parent 
by  which  the  plan  provides  funds  needed 
at  the  beginning  of  each  semester  or 
quarter.  Thus  the  total  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  is  a  variable,  although  the 
repayments  remain  constant  at  the  same 
monthly  figure  over  the  entire  term  of 
the  arrangement  whether  for  12  months. 
24  months,  or  48  months.  Under  the 
education  funds  plan,  life  insurance  and 
disability  insurance  on  the  parent  covers 
the  full  amount  of  the  borrower's  con- 
tract, not  merely  the  unpaid  balance. 
together  with  life  insurance  on  the  stu- 
dent covering  the  amount  unpaid.  I  am 
informed  by  an  officer  of  the  company 
that  this  coverage  is  for  the  punxjse  of 
providing  funds  for  continuation  even 
in  the  event  of  the  parent's  death  or 
disability,  and  that  the  insurance  charge 
is  at  cost.  Insurance  carrier  for  edu- 
cation funds  is  Continental  Assurance  of 
Chicago,  an  affiliate  of  the  Continental 
Casualty  group. 

According  to  figures  provided  to  me, 
the  cost  of  insurance  to  the  borrower  on 
a  loan  of  $2,500.  repayable  in  12  month- 
ly payments,  is  $13.75.  On  a  total  ad- 
vance of  $5,000  payable  in  24  monthly 
Installments,  the  insurance  cost  is  $57.64, 
while  for  $10,000  in  48  months  the  in- 
surance charge  is  $236.33.  This  insur- 
ance is  written  on  a  group  term  basis, 
geared  to  the  pay-back  amounts.  Ac- 
cording to  the  company,  this  insurance 
cost  is  below  comparable  term  insurance 
if  purchased  by  the  individual.  The 
figures  quoted  above  appear  in  a  brief 
chart  furnished  to  me  by  the  company, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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maike.  I  am  glad  to  have  this  informa- 
tion and  to  make  clear  to  Members  of  the 
Senate  both  this  willingness  and  the 
precise  manner  of  operation  presently 
In  at  least  one  Instance.  I  commend 
Education  Funds.  Inc.  and  Household 
Finance  as  its  parent  for  the  frankness 
with  which  they  have  given  me  this  in- 
formation. And  I  commend  both  this 
company  and  C.I.T.'s  Tuition  Plan.  Inc. 
for  their  willingness  to  embrace  the  Gov- 
ernment loan  guarantee  provision  of  the 
Hartke  bill. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  besides 
the  insurance  item  there  is  another  fig- 
ure listed  under  the  total  charges  as  "all 
other."  I  am  informed  that  this  con- 
sists of  two  items.  One  is  a  monthly 
service  charge  of  $1.  which  would  com- 
prise $12  of  the  toUl  cost  of  a  12-month 
loan  $24  of  the  2 -year  loan  cost,  and  $48 
on  a  48-month  loan.  The  remainder, 
and  I  am  told  that  this  formula  has  not 
been  publicly  stated  before,  consists  of  a 
simple  annual  interest  rate  of  14.4  per- 
cent figured  on  the  remaining  unpaid 
balance,  or  1.2  percent  per  month.  This, 
of  course,  is  done  by  data  processing  ma- 
chines, so  that  it  is  refigured  each  month 
and  varies  with  the  amount  of  the 
balance. 

If  the  repayment  schedule  is  such  that 
the  borrower,  by  paying  his  monthly  in- 
stallments during  the  summer  recess,  for 
example,  has  put  in  sufficient  to  give  him 
a  temporary  credit  Instead  of  owing 
money,  the  data  processing  machine 
allows  him  the  same  14.4  percent  inter- 
est credit  as  it  charges  him  when  the 
balance  Is  reversed.  This  applies  at  any 
time  the  calculaUon  shows  a  credit 
balance. 

I  do  not  have  the  same  precise  infor- 
mation about  any  other  plan,  but  this  is 
how  Education  Funds.  Inc..  the  House- 
hold Finance  subsidiary,  operates.  The 
insurance  which  they  require  In  order  to 
protect  the  loan  would  not  be  necessary 
if  a  Oovemment  guarantee  of  student 
loans  such  as  my  bill  proposes  were  in 
effect.  To  summarize,  at  present  this 
company  operates  with  a  $1  monthly 
service  charge  plus  a  true  simple  interest 
rate  of  14.4  percent  on  an  annual  basis, 
plus  the  cost  of  life  insurance  and  dis- 
ability insurance.  They  provide  what 
they  describe  as: 

A  combination  service  and  Insurance  pro- 
gram which  enables  the  parent  capable  of 
paying  for  his  child's  education  to  do  so  from 
ctirrent  Income  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
him  with  a  valid  and  valuable  Insurance 
protection  which  guarantees  the  uninter- 
rupted continuation  of  payments  to  the 
school  through  a  trust  administration.  In 
the  event  of  the  death  or  disability  of  the 
parent. 

I  have  been  advised  that  both  the 
C.I.T.  and  the  Household  Finance  plan 
officers  are  willing  to  support  the  loan 
guarantee  program  of  my  bill.  They  tell 
me  that  they  are  interested  in  assisting 
the  education  of  students  and  that  under 
a  Government  loan  guarantee  program 
they  can  do  so  without  what  is  often  a 
major  share  of  the  charges  they  now 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS  TELEVISION 
PRESS  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Ricord  an  editorial  frwn  the 
March  1.  1964.  Baltimore  Sun  entitled 
"A  Look  at  L3.J."  President  Johnson's 
first  Uve  television  press  conference  was 
an  outstanding  performance.  The  Presi- 
dent clearly  demonstrated  those  traits 
that  go  into  making  a  great  national 
leader.  Above  all.  President  Johnson's 
conference  inspired  confidence,  as  the 
editorial  clearly  states. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Mar.  1. 19«41 
A  Look  at  L.B.J. 
Mr.  Johnson's  press   conference  yesterday 
was  Interesting  In  content,  and  It  was  in- 
teresting for  the  good  long  look  the  country 
was  given  of  a  President  who  U  still,  after 
all.  a  new  President.     The  look,  we  believe. 
Inspires  further  conHdence  In  a  man  who  al- 
ready enjoys  a  large  measure  of  the  Nation's 
trust   and  should  help  to  esUbllsh  the  feel- 
ing   of    close    relationship    between    White 
House  and  public   which   Mr.  Johnson   said 
he   wanted.     ThU   first   televised   press  con- 
ference poMd  for  him  something  of  a  test. 
Each  new  President  must  work  out.  In  his 
own  manner,  a  method  and  style  with  the 
press      On  thU  occasion  Mr.  Johnson  must 
have  had  In  mind,  as  the  watching  public  did 
for  the  opening  few  momenta,  the   kind  of 
general  press  conference  Mr.  Kennedy  created 
and  handled  so  defUy.     President  Johnson 
yesterday    changed    the    scene    and    the    ar- 
rangement of  participants,  and  sat  In  a  chair, 
and  after  the  first  few  moments  It  was  as  If 
he  had  been  doing  this  forever.     As  one  erf 
several    ways    of    making    himself    available 
to  the  press,  and  even  more  for  the  Instruc- 
Uon   of   the  public— and   for   Its   pleasure— 
we  hope  he  wUl  let  us  see  him  and  hear  him 
not  too  infrequently. 


RECESS  TO  TOMORROW.  AT  NOON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  earlier  today  the  ma- 
jority leader  moved  that  at  the  close  of 
the  business  of  the  Senate  today,  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  to- 
morrow. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  order  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HILL.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
jg^^ 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  let  me  ask 
what  the  purpose  is. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  motion  which 
win  follow  will  be  a  motion  to  have  the 
Senate  take  a  recess. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
reason  for  that  request? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  reason  is  that 
the  Senate  is  now  considering  the  motion 
to  prxx:eed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
civil  rights  bill;  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
very  orderly  procedure.  Personally.  I 
had  felt  that  it  might  be  weU  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  adjourn  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
session  today;  but  I  see  nothing  to  be 
accomplished  by  that,  except  perhaps  to 
have  Senators  tomorrow  ask  that  the 
Journal  be  read  or  perhaps  submit 
amendments  to  the  Journal,  rather  than 
to  have  the  Senate  proceed  with  the 
debate. 

However.  I  believe  we  want  the  Senate 
to  proceed  with  the  debate  on  the  motion 
to  taJte  up  the  civil  rights  bill,  rather 
than  to  have  the  Senate  go  through  par- 
liamentary maneuvers  in  connection  with 
amending  the  Journal. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  So  long  as  the 
hours  of  the  sessions  are  reasonable  ones. 
I  see  no  objection  to  cooperating  In  con- 
nection with  such  reasonable  requests. 
On  the  other  hand,  whenever  attempts 
are  made  to  "put  on  the  screws"— in 
other  words,  to  keep  the  Senate  in  ses- 
sion all  night,  and  so  forth — are  made, 
that  will  be  a  different  situation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  when  that  time  comes — and  it 
will  come  soon — we  will  lengthen  the 
hours  of  the  sessions.  But  that  will  be 
done  with  due  notice,  and  at  that  time 
we  shall  expect  to  have  every  rule  strictly 
applied. 

Mr.  HILL  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  Senator  from 
MlnnesoU  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course  I  yield. 
Mr.  RTT.T.  Am  I  to  understand  that 
If  the  requested  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  given,  the  Senator  frwn 
Minnesota  will  then  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate take  a  recess  until  noon,  tomorrow? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  so.  I  am  wlUlng 
to  cooperate  with  the  request. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  my  inten- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  that  the  order 
for  adjournment  be  rescinded?  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  until 
tomorrow,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  9  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tcwnorrow,  Tuesday, 
March  10.  1964.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


i         NOMINATION 
Executive  nominaUon  received  by  the 
Senate  March  9. 1964: 

Sicuarras  and  Exchangi  Commission 
Hugh  F.  Owens,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber  of   the   Secvirltles    and    Exchange   Com- 
mission for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing June  6.  1966,  vice  J.  Allen  Frear. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


A  Saccessfal  Foreifn  Aid  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or    NEW    TOIK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  9,  1964 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
generally  agreed  that  foreign  aid  Is  an 
Indispensable  pillar  of  American  policy 
in  shoring  up  the  defenses  of  the  free 
world.  But  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  substantial  cost,  some  voices  are 
raised  to  question  the  effectiveness  of  this 
form  of  assistance  In  building  up  the 
economic  strength  of  the  recipient  coun- 
tries. 

The  State  of  Israel  offers  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  decisive  contribution  of 
American  aid,  on  the  nongovernmental 
and  as  well  as  the  governmental  level. 
In  placing  a  new  and  underdeveloped 
democracy  on  the  road  to  self-reliance. 

The  degree  to  which  Israel  has  made 
good  is  dramatically  reflected  In  the 
fact  that  It  has  established  Its  own  little 
point  4  program  to  provide  technical 
assistance  and  scientific  guidance  to  a 
great  majority  of  the  50  or  more  coun- 
tries which  attained  their  Independence 
after  the  State  of  Israel  came  Into  be- 
ing In  May  1948. 

One  of  the  most  Important  single  fac- 
tors In  Israel's  remarkable  progress  has 
been  the  Israel  bond  campaign  which  has 
enrolled  more  than  a  million  Americans 
as  partners  with  the  people  of  Israel 
in  the  development  of  its  economy.  This 
program  not  only  symbolizes  the  unflag- 
ging American  Interest  In  and  sympathy 
with  the  historic  enterprise  of  the  re- 
building of  the  ancient  Jewish  homeland, 
it  also  testifies  to  the  idealism,  the  cour- 
age and  the  Industry  of  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Jewish  refugees 
who  have  come  to  Palestine  to  escape  the 
savage  blows  of  mass  persecution  In 
Europe. 

With  the  aid  of  Israel  bonds,  they  have 
established  a  unique  record  of  nation 
building.  Industrial  production  ^as  in- 
creased fivefold  since  Israel  became  a 
state.  Agricultural  production  has  quad- 
rupled. Its  export  trade  has  multiplied 
12  times  In  the  last  15  years.  Roads, 
harbors,  and  railways  have  been  built. 
Pipelines  for  oil  and  pipelines  for  water 
have  been  laid  and  the  limited  natural 
resources  of  the  country  such  as  phos- 
phates, oil,  copper,  potash,  and  bromine 
are  being  exploited  on  an  increasing 
scale. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Israel  are 
going  forward  to  create  a  homeland  of 
freedom  and  peace  for  their  fellow  Jews 
and  to  contribute  to  the  progress  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  well  as  of  their  Arab 
neighbors.  The  concerted  effort  which 
Israel  has  made  to  develop  its  human 
resources  has  earned  for  it  the  role  of 


pilot  plant  or  showcase  for  other  emerg- 
ing nations. 

Within  the  past  year,  Israel  has  begun 
to  redeem  the  first  Israel  bonds  which 
were  issued  13  years  ago.  The  beginning 
of  redemption  has  resulted  in  an  Impres- 
sive upsurge  of  confidence  in  the  State 
of  Israel  and  its  bonds.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  many  financial  Institutions  have 
shown  an  Increasing  readiness  to  con- 
sider Israel  bonds  as  an  area  for  Invest- 
ment. More  than  300  banks  have  pur- 
chased Israel  bonds,  in  addition  to  more 
than  500  International  and  local  unions 
and  joint  union  councils.  Israel  bonds 
have  been  bought  by  numerous  Insur- 
ance companies,  pension  and  welfare 
funds,  bu'lding  funds,  and  the  like. 

Israel  has  just  launched  a  new  bond 
issue  in  this  country — the  third  devel- 
opment Issue.  Funds  from  this  new  is- 
sue will  be  utilized  in  the  same  construc- 
tive way  as  the  previous  ones,  to  develop 
the  economy,  to  absorb  immigrants,  to 
reclaim  and  settle  the  barren  areas  In 
the  Negev  and  elsewhere  in  the  country. 
They  will  aid  in  the  economic  growth  of 
a  land  whose  rebirth  has  a  dual  purpose : 
Tlie  revival  of  the  ancient  Ideals  of  the 
Jewish  prophets,  combined  with  modern 
industrial  and  scientific  development  un- 
der the  aegis  of  democracy. 

The  history  of  Israel  bonds  is  an  Il- 
luminating example  of  how  foreign  aid 
can  work,  when  wisely  administered,  just 
as  the  economic  growth  of  Israel  should 
be  a  striking  example  to  other  undevel- 
oped nations  mustering  all  their  re- 
sources for  growth. 


National  Heroine,  Mary  Lee  David 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  MXLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  9, 1964 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  act 
of  outstanding  heroism  occurred  re- 
cently in  the  12th  Congressional  District 
of  Illinois.  Mary  Lee  David,  of  McHenry 
County,  while  serving  as  a  babysitter 
in  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maynard 
Knutson  in  Woodstock,  risked  her  life 
to  save  the  lives  of  their  three  children 
when  the  Knutson  home  was  gutted  by 
fire.  Only  16  and  a  junior  at  the  Wood- 
stock Community  High  School,  Mary 
Lee  lives  at  the  Woodstock  Children's 
Home. 

Ignoring  danger  to  herself,  Mary  Lee 
braved  Intense  heat,  smoke,  and  fiames 
to  carry  16-month-old  Tina  Knutson 
from  the  burning  home,  having  already 
removed  the  two  older  children  to  the 
out  of  doors  and  safety.  Mary  Lee 
clutched  the  tiny  child  in  her  arms  and 
dived  through  both  the  regular  window 
and  the  closed  storm  window.    Mary  Lee 


and  Tina  suffered  only  cuts  and  minor 
injuries,  but  mute  testimony  to  the  prox- 
imity of  tragedy  is  the  singed  hair  on  the 
backs  of  their  heads. 

Mary  Lee's  calm  and  courage  In  the 
face  of  disaster  threatening  three  help- 
less children  has  been  recognized  by  the 
entire  Woodstock  community.  In  un- 
precedented action,  Mayor  Thore  Emric- 
son  and  aH  members  of  the  Woodstock 
City  Council  voted  to  honor  her  with  the 
ofiBcial  City  of  Woodstock  Award.  This 
is  the  highest  honor  the  community  can 
bestow  on  any  organization  or  Individual, 
and  it  has  been  bestowed  only  once  be- 
fore. In  addition,  commendations  have 
come  from  many  community  organiza- 
tions, including  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  Moose,  and  EZlwanls.  At  this  time, 
the  American  Red  "Cross  is  formulating 
plans  for  its  recognition  of  Mary  Lee 
David. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  this  act  of  selfless- 
ness and  courage  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  to  all  those  throughout 
the  Nation  by  whom  the  Congressional 
Record  is  read.  Truly,  Mary  Lee  David 
is  a  young  American  woman  of  whom  our 
entire  Nation  can  be  justly  proud. 


Wathinfton  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  9, 1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord ,  I  Include  the  following  newsletter 
of  March  7, 1964: 

Washinoton  Rxpokt 

(By  Congressman  Brucx  Algcs,  Fifth  District, 

of  Texas) 

March  7,  1964. 


BOW  PEOPLE  ARE  rOOLKD  ON  BXnXJET  CUTTUIO 

Budget  juggling,  always  a  clever  manipula- 
tion In  making  It  possible  for  the  admin- 
istration and  Congress  to  please  everybody. 
Is  being  worked  overtime  now.  A  good  illus- 
tration of  how  It  works  Is  the  approfM'lation 
bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  passed  by 
the  House  this  week.  This  Is  the  process 
which  permits  the  spenders  to  show  that  they 
are  getting  things  done  and  the  savers  to 
point  out  a  cut  has  been  made. 

Total  budget  estimate  for  the 

District    of    Columbia $357,702,300 

Committee   recommendation..     338,305,300 
Apparent  cut  in  budget. 19,497,100 

So  we  saved  $19,497,100.  Ah,  but  there  is 
a  Joker  In  the  deck.  The  $338,205,200  ap- 
proved for  District  appropriations  for  1965 
Is  $25,089,538  over  the  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal 1964.  Instead  of  saving  $19  million  plus, 
we  are  actually  Increasing  spending  by  $36 
million  plus.  This  will  be  the  same  formula 
for  all  appropriations  bills  and  the  result 
will  be  then  that  there  is  not  going  to  be 
a  cut   in  spending,  as  the  administration 
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promised,  but  rather  an  Increase  In  spend- 
ing. 

Money  for  the  District  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  was  upped  •2.746.645  Aid  for 
dependent  children  of  unemployed  persons 
Is  up  $310,375  and  25  new  positions  have 
been  added  to  this  division  alone.  Much  of 
the  need  for  this  Increase  Is  because  of  the 
continued  rise  In  Illegitimacy,  a  seemingly 
permanent  problem  In  the  District  due  In 
part  to  financial  encouragement  given  In 
this  area  by  the  social  planners  and  do- 
gooders. 

COST  OF  PEACE  CORPS  UPPED  $13  MILLION 

The  House  approved  H.R.  9666.  to  Increase 
appropriations  for  the  Peace  Corps  by  tlS 
million  I  am  deeply  concerned,  and  said  i 
m  the  House,  about  sending  young  Ameri- 
cans overseas  under  a  foreign  policy  that 
falls  to  protect  and  defend  American  Uvea 
and  property  We  are  sending  6.976  young 
people  abroad  as  Peace  Corps  volunteers, 
many  of  them  to  countries  hostUe  to  the 
United  States. 

jvist  two  examples:  Cyprus  with  22  Peace 
Corps  volunteers.  Not  only  are  American 
lives  endangered,  but  there  Is  a  very  tick- 
lish diplomatic  situation  In  which  the  U.S. 
allies  are  Involved.  Just  one  wrong  word 
from  an  inexperienced,  eager  Peace  Corps 
worker  could  plunge  the  Nation  Into  a  dan- 
gerous incident.  Ghana  has  139  volunteers 
from  the  Peace  Corps.  This  Is  the  country 
which  Ifl  openly  pro-Communist  and  has 
staged  some  of  the  most  recent  violent  antl- 
Amerlcan  demonstrations.  The  Government 
there  makes  no  secret  of  Its  contempt  for 
us  and  Its  sympathy  for  the  Communists 

A  total  of  555  volunteers  have  been  re- 
turned to  this  country  before  their  assign- 
ment was  up.  Of  these  339  were  returned 
for  personal  adjustment  reasons  which  In- 
cluded inability  to  adjust,  behavioral  prob- 
lems. Insistence  on  marriage  not  compatible 
with  Peace  Corps  service,  resignations,  and 
involuntary  operations.  This  was  the  only 
explanation  given  In  the  report. 

THE     ILL-ADVISED     INTEREST     EQUALIZATION     ACT 

The  Interest  Equalization  Act  of  1963.  ad- 
vocated by  the  President  and  Democrat  lead- 
ers to  solve  the  Imbalance  of  payments  and 
gold  outflow  Is  self-defeating  and  will  only 
accentuate  the  problems.     Proponents  refuse 
to  recognize:    (1)    that  ovu-  money  Invested 
privately  abroad  earns  money  and  returns  to 
the  United  States;  (2)  that  we  must  keep  our 
mon^y  m'^rket  free  of  government  dictation; 
(3)    that  our  foreign  giveaways  directly  ac- 
celerate gold  outflow,  and  (4)  that  our  trade 
program  Is  not  reciprocal  because  others  do 
not   lower   their   tariffs   to   match   ours   and 
flood  oiu-  country  with  goods.     Instead  they 
Impose  a  new  tax  on  U.S.  purchasers  of  for- 
eign stocks  or  bonds.     The  tax  ranges  from 
2  75     to     15    percent    for    maturities    of    3 
to  28 V^  years.    All  the  witnesses  at  the  hear- 
ings and  most  of  the  Republican  members 
of  the  House  disapproved  this  short-range  at- 
tempt at  a  solution  which  now  may  well  ob- 
scure the  permanent  and  basic  solutions  nec- 
essary. 

DALLAS    CHILDREN    rURNISH     AN    INSPIRATION 

A  most  prized  presentation  was  made  to 
me.  I  received  a  booklet  prepared  by  the 
second  grade  class  of  Mrs  Elizabeth  Lutz  at 
the  White  Rock  School.  The  hand-made 
booklet  was  called  "Our  Forefathers  and 
the  Words  They  Gave  Us."  It  contained.  In 
the  children's  own  handwriting,  many  of 
the  great  truths  upon  which  our  freedoms 
are   founded.     In   their   letter  to  me.   they 

said: 

"Dear  Congressman  Alger:  We  are  Mrs. 
Lutz'  second-grade  class  at  White  Rock 
School.  We  have  each  made  an  American 
booklet  just  like  the  one  we  are  presenting 
to  you.  We  love  our  coimtry.  Thank  you 
for  serving  u«." 
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America  has  lost  too  much  of  this  simple, 
chlld-Uke  faith  In  our  country.  We  have 
made  patriotism  a  dirty  word.  Prom  this 
work  by  these  children  all  of  us  may  learn  a 
powerful  lesson  about  the  Importance  of  re- 
turning to  the  old-fashioned  virtues  of  pa- 
triotism, pride  In  ourselves,  faith  In  our  great 
Nation  I  thank  these  youngsters.  I  am 
proud  to  serve  a  community  which  Incul- 
cates such  sterling  qualities  In  our  young. 

MEETING    WITH    NEW    TORK   AFL-CIO   UNION 

This  week  I  was  happy  to  speak  to  1.000 
shop  stewards  of  District  65.  Retail.  Whole- 
sale and  Department  Store  Union.  AFL-CIO. 
In  New  York  City.  Two  of  the  union  ofHclals 
had  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  In  support  of  the  hospitalization 
(medicare*  bill.  They  accepted  my  chal- 
lenge to  invite  me  to  one  of  their  meetings 
It  was  a  good  experience  for  me.  and  I  think, 
for  them.  I  do  not  know  that  I  made  any 
converts  to  the  side  I  presented,  but  the  free 
and  open  discussion  was  the  best  example 
of  our  American  system  at  work— In  which 
men  and  women  of  good  will  may  disagree 
and  strongly  support  each  point  of  view 
without  hatred,  rancor,  or  violence. 


A  Critical  Ne«d  for  More  and  Better 
Hoasing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  HEALEY 


OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  9, 1964 
Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  pressing  problems  in  my  con- 
gressional district  is  the  need  for  more 
and  better  housing.  New  York,  like 
other  large  cities,  has  a  large  percentage 
of  substandard  housing.  We  still  have  a 
critical  shortage  of  housing  in  our  city 
in  spite  of  326.000  new  housing  units  be- 
tween the  period  of  1950  and  1960.  Our 
Federal  Government  must  help  to  pro- 
vide more  low-income  and  middle- 
income  housing,  and  we  need  to  improve 
and  make  habitable  the  thousands  of 
substandard  housing  units. 

Mr.   Speaker.  I  include  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  text  of  my  recent 
testimony  before  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  in  behalf  of  the  admin- 
istration s     Housing     and     Community 
Development  Act  of  1964: 
Testimont  or  Hon.  James  C.  Healet.  or  New 
York.  Before  the  Housing  SuBcoMMrrrEE 
OF    THE    House    Banking    and    Currency 
CoMMrrTEX,  February  26.   1964 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee.  I  am  glad  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  testify   In  support  of  the   ad- 
ministration   housing    bill.      As    you    know. 
I  am  a  former  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and   Currency,  and  I   have  always 
taken    an    Interest    In    housing    legislation 
which  Ic  so  Important  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  our  cities. 

The  housing  bill  submitted  by  President 
Johnson  fully  carries  out  the  wholehearted 
commitment  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  the 
cause  of  better  housing  and  better  neigh- 
borhoods for  families  of  every  Income  level. 
One  of  the  first  major  bills  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  President  Kennedy  Just  after 
his  Inauguration  was  the  Housing  Act  of 
1961.  which  made  major  Improvements  In 
our  housing  programs  and  Included  the  larg- 


est Increases  In  authorization  proposed  for 
many  years.  President  Johnson's  housing 
bill,  submitted  Just  2  years  later.  Is  In  some 
ways  even  larger,  reflecting  the  growth  of 
these  programs  under  a  sympathetic  ad- 
ministration. For  example,  the  number  of 
low-rent  public  housing  units  aimed  at  help- 
ing those  In  greatest  need  Is  somewhat  more 
than  twice  the  number  In  the  1961  act.  I 
am  heartily  In  favor  of  that  provision,  which 
Is  Important  to  my  congrefslonal  district, 
and  while  I  recognize  that  there  Is  strong 
opposition  to  this  program  from  some  quar- 
ters. I  am  confident  that  this  committee  will 
succeed  In  putting  through  a  substantial  in- 
crease In  the  level  of  operations  of  low- 
rent  housing  Certainly,  they  can  count  on 
my  vote  Just  as  they  have  been  able  to 
count  on  It  In  the  past. 

New  York,  like  other  big  cities  throughout 
the  country,  has  a  large  percentage  of  sub- 
standard housing.     In  our  city.  1  person  In 
12    or  about  640.000.  live  In  these  substand- 
ard dwellings.     There  U  a  great  need  to  re- 
place some  and  to  repair  others.     It  Is  esti- 
mated   that    about    1    out    of    every    4    of 
the  city's  apartment  units  Is  In  a  deteriorat- 
ing condition,  and  most  of  these  apartmenU 
house   low-income    families.     Other   low-In- 
come  groups,   at   a   disadvantage   Insofar  as 
housing   Is  concerned,    are   our   elderly   and 
minority  groups.     New  York,  as  other  large 
cities    has  a  great  Influx  of  minority-group 
families,     seeking     relief     from    social     and 
economic     hardships.      These    economically 
and  socially  handicapped  people  spend  the 
hlgnest  percentage  of  their  Incomes  on  rent. 
They  must  have  better  housing  If  they  are 
ever  to  better  their  sUndard  of  living.    They 
cannot  move  from  their  present  quarters— 
and   they   are  doomed   to  continue   In  sub- 
standard housing,  until  subsidized  low-rent 
apartments    are    available    to    them.      Our 
President  has  called  for  a  "war  on  poverty' 
and  1  know  of  no  better  way  to  begin  than 
by  Improving  the  unfortunate  housing  condi- 
tions of  these  low-Income  families.     Of  ap- 
proximately 80.000  families  In  New  York  City 
on   public   welfare   last   year,   one-half   were 
living  m  slum  housing  and  their  need  for 
better  housing  Is  urgent. 

We  still  have  a  critical  shortage  of  hous- 
ing m  our  city  In  spite  of  326.000  new  hous- 
ing units  between  the  period  of  1950  and 
1960.  one-third  of  them  low  rent.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  must  help  to  provide  more 
low-Income  and  middle-Income  housing- 
rentals  that  families  with  low  Incomes  can 
afford— and  we  need  to  Improve  and  make 
habitable  the  thousands  of  substandard 
housing  units. 

We  have  In  our  city  thousands  of  single  el- 
derly persons  with  low-Incomes — a  large 
portion  of  them  having  only  their  small  so- 
cial security  check  as  Income,  and  others 
dependent  on  public  welfare.  The  provisions 
of  this  bin  for  single  elderly  persons,  as  well 
as  couples  with  low  Incomes,  has  my  strong 
support. 

Letters  come  to  me  dally  from  residents  of 
my  congressional  district,  asking  me  for  as- 
sistance  In  locating   better   housing.     They 
are  pathetic  letters — most  of  them  from  low- 
Income  famines  who  have  been  waiting  6  or 
6  years,  or  even  much  longer,  and  who  have 
filed  and  reflled  their  applications  with  the 
New    York    City    Housing    Authority.     Some 
of  these  families  come  to  my  New  York  con- 
gressional office  to  speak  to  me  personally. 
You  would  find  It  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  conditions  they  describe  actuany  exist. 
And  yet  they  do  exist.    It  Is  not  uncommon 
for  me  to  hear  of  8  or  10  members  of  one 
family   living   In    two  crowded   rooms;    of  a 
large  family  sharing  one  bath  with  two  or 
three  other  families,   or  sharing  one  stove 
with  other   families.     Infants  and   children 
suffer   colds    and    more    serious    Illnesses    In 
winter  due  to  lack  of  heat;  an  elderly  and  Ul 
couple  Is  unable  to  get  outside  to  fresh  air 
m  a  park  or  to  shop  for  themselves  because 
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lUness  or  Infirmity  prevents  the  strenuous 
walk  to  and  from  their  third  or  fourth-floor 
walk-up.  A  mother  Is  sick  with  fear  for  her 
youngsters  sleeping  In  their  crowded,  unsani- 
tary quarters  which  are  Infested  with  rats 
and  roaches.  Some  of  the  occupants  of  these 
quarters  don't  know  what  It  Is  to  have  hot 
water  or  adequate  lighting. 

So  while  a  great  deal  has  been  accom- 
plished In  New  York,  we  must  seek  additional 
Federal  funds  for  public  housing. 

One  of  the  most  heartening  provisions  of 
the  bill  la  the  greatly  Improved  provision  for 
families  displaced  by  urban  renewal.  This 
Is  a  problem  which  the  Congress  has  wrestled 
with  In  the  past,  and  I  believe  we  all  recog- 
nize that  we  have  not  yet  found  the  full 
answer.  However,  the  major  forward  steps 
taken  by  this  bill  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
providing  equity  for  those  displaced  from 
their  homes.  The  bill  provides  rent-supple- 
ment payments  for  displaced  low  and  mod- 
est-income families  over  a  period  of  2  years 
to  assure  that  they  can  afford  decent  hous- 
ing by  paying  no  more  than  the  same  20 
percent  of  Income  which  Is  typical  of  more 
fortunate  families  In  the  higher  Income 
brackets.  The  bill  also  recognizes  the  spe- 
cial problems  of  displaced  small  business 
firms  by  paying  $1,000  to  help  them  get 
established  In  a  new  location.  In  addition  to 
the  existing  provisions  In  law  which  meet 
moving  expenses,  there  Is  also  a  further 
H.500  severance  payment  for  small  busi- 
ness firms  which  do  not  reopen.  The  plight 
of  families  and  small  business  firms  displaced 
for  any  reason  Is  one  which  weighs  on  the 
conscience  of  all  of  us  In  the  Congress,  and 
this  bill  will  go  a  long  way  toward  meeting 
that  obligation.  I  only  regret  that  these 
relocation  benefits  are  necessarily  confined  to 
housing  programs  when,  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, they  should  also  apply  to  highway  con- 
struction and  other  government-aided  build- 
ing— but  I  recognize  that  this  Is  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  separate  committees.  I  can  only 
hope  that  these  other  committees  will  fol- 
low your  lead  In  providing  relocation  benefits 
as  they  have  In  the  past. 

One  of  the  great  Innovations  of  the  1961 
act  was  the  program  of  below  market  Interest 
rates  for  rental  and  cooperative  housing  for 
moderate  Income  families.  I  am  sure  that 
this  committee  agrees  that  this  program  fills 
a  vital  need  and  has  made  a  promising  start. 
The  President's  bill  makes  some  refinements 
in  this  program  which  should  help  It  serve 
the  public  even  better.  At  present.  It  still 
has  adequate  dollar  authority,  but,  of  course, 
this  will  be  used  up  before  too  long.  When 
It  Is.  I  am  sure  this  committee  will  see  to  It 
that  additional  funds  are  provided  and  I 
pledge  my  support  In  that  effort  when  the 
time  comes. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  which  I  want 
to  single  out  for  a  special  commendation  Is 
that  which  removes  the  dollar  celling  on  the 
authorization  of  low-Interest  financing  for 
housing  for  the  elderly.  Again,  this  Is  a  pro- 
gram aimed  at  an  urgent  and  growing  need 
which  has  been  In  existence  for  only  a  few 
years,  but  which  has  already  proven  Its  value. 
Of  course,  the  funds  for  these  loans  still 
must  be  provided  by  appropriation,  but  this 
provision  will  eliminate  one  step  In  the 
process  and  make  It  easier  for  us  to  help  pro- 
vide good  housing  for  older  people  at  rents 
they  can  afford. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  lengthy  bUl  with 
many  outstanding  good  features  In  It.  I  will 
not  take  the  committee's  time  to  go  through 
all  of  them  because  I  am  sure  that  you  know 
from  my  record  that  I  am  an  unwavering 
supporter  of  housing  legislation,  particularly 
that  aimed  at  the  needs  of  low  and  moderate 
Income  families.  These  families  can  only 
look  to  their  Government  for  help.  Let  me 
Just  add  that  another  Important  benefit 
which  will  come  from  this  bill  Is  the  boost 
which  It  will  give  to  employment.  Unem- 
ployment Is  still  a  serious  problem  In  this 


country  and  nowhere  Is  It  greater  than  In 
the  hearts  of  our  large  cities.  The  construc- 
tion of  all  kinds  as  provided  for  In  this  legis- 
lation will  give  Jobs  and  Incomes  to  many, 
and  thereby  help  our  entire  economy. 

Thank  you.  Chairman  Rains,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  few  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  support  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1964. 


A  Major  Tax  Stmctare  Overhaul  and  Our 
Edacational  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  9, 1964 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  weekend,  while  out  in  the  district  I 
represent — California's  first — I  gave  an 
address  before  the  Sonoma  County  Tax- 
payers Association,  in  the  Veterans  Me- 
morial Hall  at  Santa  Rosa,  on  two  ex- 
tremely vital  matters  of  concern  to  the 
American  people — taxes  and  education. 

Gentlemen,  the  overwhelming:  re- 
sponse I  received  led  me  to  believe  that 
my  colleagues  and  the  public,  in  gen- 
eral, would  be  interested  in  this  ap- 
proach, and  I  son  therefore  including 
this  speech  in  its  entirety  below: 
Channeling  the  Taxpayers'  Revolt 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  here  tonight.  I 
have  looked  forward  to  It  for  a  number  of 
good  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  was  to 
see  my  many  good  friends  here.  But  mainly, 
I  welcome  the  chance  to  talk  to  you  about 
taxes. 

You  know,  when  I  voted  In  favor  of  the 
Income  tax  cut  last  month,  some  of  my  con- 
stituents wrote  to  me  to  ask  -why  I  had 
changed   my   position. 

You  may  recall  that  the  tax  cut  was  be- 
fore the  House  last  September.  I  voted 
against  It  at  that  time  because  It  was  too 
early  to  determine  how  much  we  could  cut 
the  1964  budget  and  the  administration 
didn't  want  to  guarantee  that  spending 
would  be  controlled  In  the  1965  budget. 

Last  month,  after  we  had  cut  96 V^  billion 
from  the  1964  budget  and  President  Johnson 
had  presented  a  new  budget  that  was  lower 
than  President  Kennedy's,  I  voted  for  It. 

This  reminded  me  of  a  story  one  of  my  col- 
leagues told  when  he  was  accused,  of  chang- 
ing his  position.  He  said  an  elderly  couple 
was  driving  down  the  road  In  his  district  In 
their  elderly  car. 

The  wife  looked  across  the  front  seat  at  her 
husband  and  said:  "You  know,  Henry,  we 
never  sit  close  together  any  more.  We  used 
to  sit  close  every  time  we  went  for  a  drive." 

Henry  glanced  over  from  the  driver's  scat 
and  said:  "Well,  I  havent  changed  my  posi- 
tion." 

And  this  Is  the  way  it  Is  with  me  and  the 
Income  tax  cut.  I  was  for  It  all  along.  I 
dldnt  change — 'the  administration  did. 

Today,  I  have  a  few  comments  to  make 
regarding  taxes.  Some  people  feel  that  the 
tax  cut  will  make  people  feel  happy  through 
this  election  and  a  few  more  to  come.  To 
me,  this  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

The  purpose  of  the  tax  cut  was  primarily 
to  spur  the  Nation's  economy.  I  tend  to  be- 
lieve that  this  was  somewhat  overplayed  and 
that  only  part  of  the  expected  economic 
surge  will  be  realized. 


To  me,  the  real  reason  for  this  tax  cut  was 
to  return  this  $11^  billion  to  the  private 
sector,  to  provide  capital  for  growth  and  ex- 
pansion, to  Increase  job  opportunities  of  a 
more  permanent  nature.  Further,  It  was 
mandatory  that  we  revise  our  tax  rate  struc- 
ture to  permit  more  equitable  competition 
with  other  economic  unions  forming 
throughout  the  world. 

For  every  dollar  California  taxpayers  pay 
to  the  Federal  Government,  they  get  back 
79  cents  In  services,  according  to  the  Con- 
gressional Quarterly.  It  Is  obvious  to  any- 
one that  those  dollars  will  buy  a  lot  more  In 
services  If  they  are  left  here  In  the  first 
place. 

If  any  State  In  the  Union  can  afford  to 
pay  its  own  way.  It  Is  California. 

So,  my  first  announcement  to  you  tonight 
Is  this :  This  Is  not  the  last  of  the  big  Federal 
tax  cuts  If  I  and  a  growing  number  of  re- 
sponsible Congressmen  have  anything  to  say 
about  It,  this  Is  Just  the  beginning  of  a 
major  tax  reform — hopefully  at  all  levels  of 
government.  The  major  aim  of  this  tax 
reform  Is  to  return  Federal  tax  sources  to 
State  and  local  governments  so  they  can 
handle  their  own  problems — aU  directed 
toward  reducing  the  unbearable  load  of  our 
real  property  taxpayers.  And  to  provide  a 
broader  tax  base  to  support  our  schools — 
our  cities,  counties,  and  other  units  of  local 
government  where  the  demand  for  service 
actually  occiirs. 

My  own  theme  Is  "Home  Rule." 

"Leave  to  private  Initiative  all  the  func- 
tions that  citizens  can  perform  privately; 
use  the  level  of  government  closest  to  the 
community  tor  all  public  functions  It  can 
handle;  utilize  cooperative  Intergovern- 
mental agreements  where  appropriate  to 
attain  economical  performance  and  popular 
approval;  reserve  national  action  for  residual 
participation  where  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments &Te  not  fuUy  adequate;  and  for  the 
continuing  responslbUltles  that  only  the 
National  Qovernment  can   undertake." 

My  motto  Is  "Strong  local  government  Is 
the  foundation  of  our  Republic."  No  one  can 
dispute  the  fact  that  our  educational  sys- 
tem, based  on  home  rule,  or  call  It  local 
control  If  you  will.  Is  the  greatest  In  the 
world.  And  no  one  can  dispute  that  our  edu 
catlonal  system,  along  w^lth  our  American 
system  of  Individual  Initiative  and  responsi- 
bility, has  given  our  people  the  highest 
standard  of  living  In  the  world. 

Yet.  our  educational  system  is  primarily 
supported  by  one  of  the  most  limited  tax 
bases  available  to  government — the  property 
tax.  Those  who  earn  money  pay  the  bulk 
of  their  Income,  corporate,  and  excise  taxes 
to  the  Federal  Government.  These  same  peo- 
ple pay  the  bulk  of  their  sales  and  use  taxes 
to  the  State.  But  the  property  owners,  and 
this  Includes  many  people  on  retirement  In- 
comes, who  have  already  paid  for  their  chil- 
dren's education,  pay  most  of  the  support 
for  our  schools.  The  objective  we  must 
all  work  for  Is  to  equalize  the  tax  burden 
by  providing  a  tax  program  that  properly 
considers  the  mobile  {xipulatlon  problem. 

Some  will  say  that  the  answer  Is  to  go 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  help  from 
Its  vast  sources  of  income.  And  I  say  to  you 
that  to  ask  for  Federal  help  Is  to  ask  for 
Federal  control.  I  firmly  believe  It  Is  con- 
stitutionally and  morally  obligatory  to  main- 
tain a  decentralized  system  of  education  In 
America. 

I  say  this  without  reservation.  Federal 
control  has  followed  Federal  aid  In  many 
areas.  Frankly,  the  personnel  and  agencies 
of  Government  would  not  be  doing  their  Job 
If  the  contingencies  for  disbursement  were 
not  maintained.  I  would  cite  further,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States : 

In  1942,  a  case  was  argued  over  whether 
a  farmer  could  accept  Government  suppcHl« 
but  refuse  to  abide  by  the  attendant  Gov- 
ernment acreage  controls.    Justice  Jackscm 
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writing   the   majority   decision   agaln«t    the 
farmer   tWickard  v.  Filtmrn).  said; 

•It  only  appears  that.  If  he  could  get  all 
that  the  Oovernment  gives  and  df  ^°"^'"f 
that  the  Oovernment  aafa.  he  would  be  better 
off  than  thta  law  allows."  He  further  sakT 
to  a  general  vein:  "It  U  hardly  l^^k  °f  due 
process  for  Oovernment  to  regulate  that 
which  It  subsidizes  •• 

This  of  course,  does  not  preclude  the  Fea- 
eral  Oovernment  recognizing  Its  responsibili- 
ties under  the  Impacted  area.  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation  programs 

It  is  my  Arm  conviction  that  the  solution 
to  our  school  problems  •  •  •  and  many  of  our 
other  problems  •  •  •  Is  to  permit  home  rule 
to  prevail.  We  must  remove  tax  sources  from 
the  Federal  Oovernment  and  return  them  to 
the  States.  The  SUtes,  In  turn,  must  over- 
haul their  tax  structures  or  revise  revenue  al- 
locations to  provide  a  broader  tax  base  at  the 
local  government  and  school  board  level. 
Theee  new  funds  could  be  used  as  a  new 
source  of  revenue  or  relief  to  the  ad  valorem 
taxpayer. 

This  will  give  you  the  funds  to  meet  your 
own  responsibilities.  At  the  same  time  I 
pledge  to  work  for  more  spending  cuts  at  the 
Federal  level  so  we  can  afford  to  repeal  these 
tax  sources.  I  would,  however,  remind  you 
that  we  must  take  Into  account  a  major  prob- 
lem of  concern  to  many  of  us— the  national 
debt  We  must  come  forth  with  a  positive 
program  to  retire  this  debt.  I  am  currently 
conducting   research   toward   this   end 

Individual  and  community  responsibility 
U  the  backbone  of  this  country  If  and 
when  this  Is  gone,  all  Is  lost.  We  would  be- 
come   mere    automatons    under    a    •oclallst 

master . 

A  great  taxpayer  revolt  already  Is  building 
up  in  this  country  My  correspondence,  and 
that  of  my  colleagues,  shows  this.  Property 
owners,  of  course,  are  the  most  concerned 
Those  of  us  who  subscribe  to  the  phUosophy 
of  doing  everything  possible  to  permit  the 
private  enterprise  system  to  flourish  are 
most  encouraged  with  our  successes  this  far. 
(Tax  cut  and  foreign  aid — more  emphasis  in 
the  private  sector.) 

Our  first  step  Is  to  channel  this  taxpayers' 
revolt  In  the  right  direction.  We  must  pro- 
vide proper  leadership.  We  must  solicit  the 
cooperation  of  all  representatives  of  Oovern- 
ment and  organizations  such  as  the  Sonoma 
Taxpayers  Association. 

So  I  am  prop)oslng  to  you  tonight  a  reso- 
lution. A  resolution  that  I  hope  will  be 
adopted  by  every  school  board,  village,  city, 
county,  special  district,  and  civic  body  In 
this  district.  I  am  going  to  send  a  copy  to 
every  one  of  these  bodies  and  urge  that  they 
endorse  It. 

Further.  I  am  going  to  send  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  all  of  my  434  colleagues  In  the 
Hoxise  of  Representatives.  I  will  ask  that 
they  endorse  It  and  likewise  send  copies  to 
all  the  local  government  bodies  In  their  dis- 
tricts. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  read  to  you  what  this 
resolution  says : 

"HOME  HXTL*  AND  TAX  RKTOaM  RKSOLUTION 

"Resolution  urging  revision  of  tax  struc- 
ture among  the  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment 

"Whereas  all  local  governments  In  the 
United  Stotes  of  America  are  firmly  com- 
mitted to  the  advancement  of  the  principles 
of  home  rule  and  local  self-determination; 

and, 

"Whereas  these  precious  principles  of 
American  local  government  are  meaningless 
unless  the  counties,  clUes.  school  districts. 
and  other  special  service  districts  concerned 
have  available  tax  sources  for  financing  local 
governmental  functions;  and. 

"Whereas,  with  home  rule,  there  Invariably 
comes  the  necessity  of  home  responsibility 
and  the  challenge  of  home  achievement 
since  the  fulfillment  of  home  rules  does  not 
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Involve  the  denial  of  governmental  services 
to  the  people  nor  does  it  involve  their  being 
furnished  at  substandard  levels;  and, 

"Whereas  the  common  property  tax  is 
now  the  universally  overloaded  mainstay  of 
local  government  finances  with  the  in- 
evitable result  that  self-sufficiency  of  local 
governments  U  seriously  hampered;  and 

"Whereas  local  governments  need  addi- 
tional independent  sources  of  revenue  In 
order  to  enable  proper  home  rule  perform- 
ance of  governmental  services;   and. 

"Whereas  strong  local  government  Is  the 
foundation  of  our  Republic:  Now.  therefore, 

be  It 

•Resolved  by .  That  support  I'^e^^^y 


expressed   for   the   allocation   of   »Pecinc   tax 
sources    to    local    government;    and    be    it 

further  ^       w        - 

'Resolved.  That  support  Is  hereby  ex- 
pressed for  an  Immediate  revision  of  the  tax 
suucture  at  the  State  and  Federal  levels  with 
the  single  goal  of  returning  tax  sources  to 
local  units  of  government,  thereby  enabling 
said  local  governments  to  be  more  self- 
sufficient  in  their  own  right." 

If  you  concur.  I  will  solicit  your  support 
This  resolution.  I  feel,  will  set  the  stage  for 
action  by  the  Congress  and  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. I  personally  feel  that  the  first 
major  step  In  this  tax  reform  could  be  the 
Federal  excise  tax. 

The  Federal  excise  tax  on  telephone  serv- 
ice, cosmetics,  Jewelry,  furs,  leather  goods. 
amusemenU,  etc.,  was  levied  during  the  Ko- 
rean war.  It  was  promised  that  it  would 
expire  2  years  later. 

But  for  more  than  a  decade,  this  tax  has 
been  extended  year  after  year.  The  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  has  broken  faith 
with  the  people  time  after  time.  In  reality, 
this  Ux  should  have  been  the  first  to  go. 
It  provides  Federal  Income  of  some  $13  bil- 
lion a  year,  not  a  great  deal  more,  relatively 
speaking,  than  the  recent  Income  tax  cut. 

To  Illustrate  that  possible  repeal  of  the 
excise  ux  Is  not  Just  a  dream.  I  have  talked 
to  the  chairman  and  members  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  about  It.  This 
Is  the  committee  that  handles  tax  bills.  I 
fully  believe  we  can  look  forward  to  action 
to  Implement  these  objectives. 

It  Is  my  plan  to  continue  working  with  the 
First  Congressional  DlsUlcfs  schools,  cities, 
counties,  as  well  as  the  League  of  California 
Cities,  the  County  Supervisors  Association, 
the  National  Association  of  County  Officials 
in  Washington,  and  any  volunteer  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  the  cause  of  fiscal  integrity 
to  advance  this  tax  reform  concept. 

I  would  ilke  to  Just  touch  brlefiy  on  the 
President's  proposed  budget  to  advise  Inter- 
ested people  of  some  improvement  that  could 
and  should   be  made.     We  will  urge: 

1.  Proceeds  of  the  sale  of  Oovernment  as- 
sets should  be  listed  In  the  budget  as  revenue, 
rather  than  as  a  reduction  of  Federal  spend- 
ing, thereby  refiectlng  a  more  accurate  budg- 
et picture. 

2.  Establish  a  Bipartisan  Commission  on 
Federal  Expenditure  policy  to  study  the  fol- 
lowing areas:  (a)  Establishment  of  spending 
priorities  among  Federal  programs;  (b)  ap- 
praisal of  Federal  acUvltles  to  determine 
those  which  retard  economic  growth;  (c)  Im- 
provement of  Federal  budgeting  process;  (d) 
examination  of  Government  functions  which 
could  be  better  performed  by  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy:  (e)  review  of  Fed- 
eral responsibilities  to  determine  which  could 
be  performed  more  effectively  and  efficiently 
at  State  and  local  levels;  (f)  determination 
of  proper  level  of  user  charges  and  other  fees 
charged  the  public  for  special  Government 
services;  (g)  Improvement  In  Oovernment 
operations  to  Increase  efficiency. 

3.  Evaluate  and  reorient  the  whole  net- 
work of  Oovernment  price  supports  toward 
a  free  market  economy  for  agriculture:  (a) 
Reject  the  repudiated  doctrine  of  "supply 
management. " 


4.  In  adjusting  to  the  technological  rev- 
olution— education  and  training  will  become 
increasingly  vital   to  the  social   progress  of 
our   Nation.     The  Oovernment  should:    (a) 
Encourage    In   every    way    possible,    the   ex- 
pansion of  business  training  programs;    (b) 
existing  private  programs  to  guarantee  long- 
term    private    loans   to    students    should    be 
improved  upon  and  extended;   (c)   accelerate 
and  extend   vocational,   apprenticeship,  and 
manpower    development    and    training    pro- 
grams; (d)  coordinate  and  modernize  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare's  vocational  educa- 
tion   program.    Labor's    apprenticeship    pro- 
gram and  military  vocational  training;    (e) 
review  draft  law  provisions  as  they  Impede 
education  and  employment  of  young  men; 
(f)   eliminate  redundancy  and  Inconsistency 
among    Trade    Expansion    Act   of    1962,    the 
Area     Redevelopment    Act.    the     Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act,  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  program,  and  the  mili- 
tary    manpower     training     programs;      (g) 
amend  tax  laws  to  permit  tax  deduction  for 
education  or  training  In  either  academic  or 
vocational  subjects  at  the  poet-high -school 
level;    (h)    provide  Incentives  for  companies 
to  plan  for  technological  changes  by,  among 
other  measures  suggested  herein,  encourag- 
ing States  to   broaden   merit  ratings  under 
unemployment  insurance  laws;    (I)    encour- 
age States  to  permit  Individuals  undergoing 
training  or  retraining  to  receive  unemploy- 
ment compensation  up  to  normal  amounts 
and  limits;    (J)    consider  disqualifying  from 
unemployment    compensation    workers    who 
refuse     referral    to    training    without    good 
cause. 

6.  Antitrust:  Favor  establishment  of  a 
Commission  on  Antitrust  Laws  to  review  U.S. 

laws  and  procedures  as  they  affect  growth, 

foreign  economic   policy,   and   the  national 

security. 

6.  National  emergency  strikes:  (a)  Rec- 
ommend that  a  Joint  congressional  com- 
mittee be  established  to  study  all  aspects  of 
industrywide  collective  bargaining  and  In- 
dustrywide strikes  and  lockouts  with  a  pur- 
pose of  shaping  new  legislation  to  deal  with 
national  emergency  strikes;  (b)  urge  that 
organization  of  tripartite  labor,  management, 
and  government  committees  on  local,  re- 
gional, and  Industry  basis  be  pressed. 

7.  Encourage  profit  sharing  by  employees: 
(a)  Bncourage  export  expansion. 


^ 
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Congressional  Hearings  on  Sooth  Viet- 
nam—20  Questions  for  Better  Pablic 
Understanding   of   the  Situation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or    NXW    TOIX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  9. 1964 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  last 
October,  I  called  for  a  fuU  congressional 
review  of  the  war  In  South  Vietnam  and 
the  role  of  the  United  States  in  it.  To- 
day I  repeat  this  request.  I  suggest  that 
it  Is  our  obUgation.  as  citizens  and  as 
elected  representatives,  to  call  upon  out- 
side experts,  as  well  as  the  Oovernment 
spokesmen  who  have  heretofore  monop- 
olized information  on  this  conflict. 
Americans  risking  their  lives  In  this  war- 
torn  country  have  described  this  war  as 
••an  endless  tunnel";  we  must  know 
whether  this  is  so,  or  whether  something 
can  indeed  be  done  to  insure  that  our 


sons  do  not  repeat  the  tragedy  of  Dien 
Blen  Phu. 

In  the  2  years  that  American  troops, 
money,  and  supplies  have  been  p>ouring 
into  South  Vietnam  on  a  large  scale  to 
advise  and  support  the  South  Viet- 
namese in  their  death  struggle  with  the 
Communists,  we  have  heard  many  con- 
flicting reports  about  our  function  in 
southeast  Asia.  On  a  Monday  not  long 
ago  the  American  public  was  told  that 
the  Communists  had  made  considerable 
progress  In  the  past  few  months;  on 
Tuesday,  the  same  authority  claimed 
that  the  antl-Communst  South  Vietna- 
mese had  made  considerable  progress  In 
the  past  2  weeks;  and  on  Wednesday,  we 
heard,  from  the  same  source,  that  "things 
have  never  looked  so  bad."  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  speculation  is  rife? 

A  month  later  we  are  told  that  the 
basic  military  problem  is  in  South  Viet- 
nam Itself  and  that  action  in  North  Viet- 
nam will  perform  no  miracle.  A  few  days 
after  that  another  high-ranking  ofiBclal 
reveals  that  in  the  last  few  weeks,  a  de- 
liberate buildup  of  heavy  weapons  from 
North  Vietnam  has  been  observed. 

I  support  America's  commitment  to 
msdntaln  southeast  Asia's  independ- 
ence: what  is  more,  I  want  to  see  that 
this  commitment  Is  carried  out.  I  recog- 
nize that  there  is  no  magic  cure  for  the 
crippling  virus  of  Communist  guerrilla 
warfare.  I  say  merely  that  we  have  got 
to  take  our  hands  away  from  our  eyes. 
For  2  years  or  more  we  have  been  playing 
blindfolded  against  a  team  that  sees 
clearly.  Yet  we  csuinot  wish  the  Commu- 
nists out  of  southeast  Asia.  Isvestia 
declares  that  we  are  now  changing  the 
rules  of  the  game.  Just  what  are  the 
rules  and  what  Is  this  deadly  game? 
More  Important,  what  are  the  stakes? 

The  American  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives have  a  right  to  know  the  an- 
swers to  these  questions.  Over  200 
Americans  have  lost  their  lives  in  this 
tragic  conflict.  Hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  have  p>oured  into  South  Vietnam, 
along  with  uncounted  millions  of  dollars 
in  planes,  supplies,  and  weapons  for  our 
own  troops.  While  we  have  been  blind- 
folded, the  Vietcong  have  gained  almost 
complete  control  over  the  Mekong  Delta, 
which  used  to  t>e  a  key  rice-exporting 
area,  and  have  made  alarming  gains  In 
the  central  provinces  where  we  were 
confident  of  South  Vietnamese  control. 
In  1962  and  1963.  we  have  now  learned, 
the  Vietcong  captured  enough  Ameri- 
can-made weapons  to  arm  practically 
their  entire  force. 

Recently  a  New  Yorker  sent  me  a  let- 
ter from  a  relative  stationed  In  South 
Vietnam.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  letter  be  Inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  In  order  to  spare 
this  disheartened  young  man  from  any 
possible  punishment  for  speaking  his 
mind,  I  have  omitted  any  identifying  In- 
formation from  his  letter.  He  writes 
as  follows: 

The  article  you  sent  about  the  Army-Air 
Force  battle  was  terrific  and  100  percent 
true.  We  see  It  every  day  and  It's  a  crying 
shame.  There  are  so  many  things  going  on 
here  that  you  wonder  how  the  United  States 
ever  won  a  war;  It  Is  a  very  poorly  run 
war.  believe  me.     The  Army  mentioned  the 


Mohawk,  saying  they  are  testing  it  over 
here  with  8  planes.  They  had  15  originally 
but  have  only  5  now,  the  rest  were  all  shot 
down  and  they  cost  91  million  each. 

They  are  designed  to  do  the  same  Job  our 
planes  do  and  although  they  are  slightly 
faster  and  carry  a  little  firepower,  they  are 
the  biggest  waste  of  money  the  country  has 
seen.  The  helicopters  they  speak  so  highly 
of  are  being  shot  down  dally  due  to  their 
vulnerability.  The  statistics  they  come  up 
with  do  not  reflect  what  the  fighting  man 
knows  Is  the  truth.  The  soldiers  are  almost 
refusing  to  fly  without  Air  Force  fighter 
cover,  when  they  go  In  with  choppers  only 
they  run  Into  a  wall  of  enemy  fire  every 
time.  It's  only  the  wheels  who  are  pushing 
Army  air,  the  men  on  the  ground  who  need 
the  help,  want  fighter  cover.  It's  a  fact  that 
the  choppers  are  shooting  up  their  own  peo- 
ple. They  have  18-  and  19-year-old  kids 
running  the  machlneguns  and  when  they 
get  Into  the  landing  zone  they  squeeze  the 
trigger  and  dont  stop  firing  until  they're  on 
the  way  home.  Consequently  they  shoot 
an3rthlng  In  their  path,  Vietcong,  friendly 
troops,  other  choppers,  It's  a  crime.  They 
forget  to  mention  the  nighttime.  Every 
night  10  to  20  forts  are  attacked  by  the  Viet- 
cong and  there  Is  no  possible  way  to  defend 
them,  choppers  can't  fly  at  night,  so  the  Air 
Force  goes  out  to  them.  By  bombing  and 
strafing  around  the  forts  almost  every  one 
has  been  saved  because  of  air  support.  Every 
day  we're  losing  more  ground  to  the  Vietcong, 
they^re  getting  stronger,  smarter,  and  better 
equipped  •  •  •.  Most  of  the  Americans 
here  are  doing  more  harm  than  good,  living 
In  Saigon  at  a  fancy  hotel,  swlnunlng  pools, 
making  extra  money  by  flying  once  a  month. 
I  could  tell  you  stories  for  an  hour  about 
the  waste  here,  maybe  I  will  sometime.  Of 
the  16,000  men  here,  10,000  are  100-percent 
xiseless.  But  that's  another  story.  What 
we  should  do  Is  pull  out  90  percent  of  oiir 
people  and  keep  the  money  coming,  the 
war  would  go  no  different  and  the  Viet- 
cong wlU  not  be  able  to  kill  more  Amerl- 
Icans  at  least.  You  can't  imagine  what  a 
mess  this  place  is,  the  Industrial  might  of 
America  forced  to  fight  on  guerrilla  terms  Is 
outclassed.  It's  going  to  take  the  Vietnamese 
themselves  to  win  this  one. 

How  many  Americans  are  receiving 
letters  like  this  which  predict  that  the 
war  will  be  lost  by  the  end  of  this  year? 
How  can  we  put  an  end  to  the  under- 
mining of  morale,  the  fearful  rumors, 
and  crippling  speculation  about  this  war 
unless  the  Government  brings  questions 
like  this  out  Into  the  open  and  provides 
honest  answers? 

When  one  hears  in  one  breath  that 
we  are  going  to  stay  in  South  Vietnam 
to  the  finish,  and  In  the  next  that  we 
are  going  to  withdraw  in  less  than  2 
years,  one  has  dlfiBculty  understanding 
just  what  we  do  intend  to  do.  When  our 
President  tells  the  North  Vietnamese 
that  they  are  "playing  a  dangerous 
game."  we  would  like  to  know  just  what 
that  means,  and  not  have  to  rely  on  In- 
spired newspaper  speculation . 

What  is  more.  If  this  Is  a  primarily 
South  Vietnamese  war,  why  is  it  not  up 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  command  to 
determine  whether  terrorist  or  guerrilla 
or  other  activities  in  North  Vietnam 
would  be  useful.  Ek)  not  Secretary 
Rusk's  recent  comments,  downgrading 
the  usefulness  of  such  actions,  explode 
the  myth  that  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
running  this  war? 

When  at  last  a  regime  appears  In 
South  Vietnam  that  recognizes  that  this 


war  is  primarily  a  political  affair,  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  F>eople  are  the  key 
to  its  successful  completion,  we  want  to 
know  what  they  are  doing  to  win  over 
this  war-weary  peasantry. 

People  are  not  satisfied  with  word  that 
"the  proper  course  is  being  followed"  In 
South  Vietnam.  What  Is  the  proper 
course?  concerns  them  much  more. 

I  am  therefore  sending  to  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  Department  of 
State  20  questions  about  the  present  sit- 
uation In  South  Vietnam  and  the  actions 
now  being  taken  to  Improve  it.  These 
are  Important  questions,  and  In  my 
views,  they  should  have  full  and  frank 
answers.  The  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  the  answers. 

Obviously,  no  one  wants  military 
secrets  to  be  disclosed,  but  neither  do  we 
want  vital  information  about  our  Na- 
tion's policies  to  be  withheld  In  an  un- 
warranted security  cloak.  The  people 
have  the  right  to  know  where  we  are 
going  and  what  we  are  doing  in  Vietnam. 
Answers  to  these  questions  are  Impera- 
tive to  clear  up  the  confusion  and  pro- 
vide the  Information  which  is  now  lack- 
ing and  which  is  essential  if  future  pob- 
cies  In  this  area  are  to  enjoy  the  united 
support  and  understanding  of  the  pub- 
lic and  the  Congress.  Perhaps  these 
questions  cannot  be  answered  until  the 
present  on-the-spot  evaluation  is  con- 
cluded but  certainly  promptly  thereafter 
we  should  be  informed. 

These  20  questions  are : 

First.  Is  the  strategic  hamlet  program 
being  continued?  How  many  such  ham- 
lets are  now  in  existence?  How  many 
have  been  overrun  by  Vietcong  forces 
since  their  establishment?  What  Is 
being  done  to  Insure  beyond  doubt  the 
security  of  these  hamlets  in  the  future? 

Second.  What  areas  of  South  Viet- 
nam are  today  under  the  control  of  the 
Communists? 

Third.  How  many  anti -Communist 
village  leaders  have  been  assassinated 
by  the  Vietcong  since  January  1,  1962? 

Fourth.  How  many  weapons  have 
been  captured  from  the  South  Viet- 
namese by  Vietcong  since  early  1962? 
On  a  weekly  basis,  how  many  have  been 
captured  since  November  1.  1963?  How 
many  have  been  recaptured? 

Fifth.  What  is  the  average  cost  per 
month  of  American  participation  in  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam?  What  is  the 
cost  of  military  assistance  and  other  pay- 
ments to  the  South  Vietnamese?  What 
Is  the  cost  of  direct  U.S.  activities? 

Sixth.  How  many  American  planes 
and  helicopters,  flown  by  American  per- 
sonnel, have  been  shot  down  over  South 
Vietnam  in  the  past  2  years? 

Seventh.  To  what  extent  is  the  Viet- 
cong operation  self-sustaining  and  in- 
dependent, and  to  what  extent  is  it  sup- 
ported or  sustained  by  elements  outside 
South  Vietnam? 

Eighth.  What  is  being  done  to  cut  off 
Vietcong  supply  lines  from  other  na- 
tions? Has  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  been 
blocked? 

Ninth.  What  action  has  been  taken  on 
Cambodian  Prince  Sihanouk's  proposal 
to  seal  Cambodia's  borders  against  Com- 
munist  guerrillas?      What   action   has 
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been  taken  to  seal  Laotian  borders 
against  Communist  forays? 

Tenth.  What  is  the  estimated  size  of 
all  Vletcong  forces  today? 

Eleventh.  Who  are  the  leaders  of  the 
Vletcong?  Where  do  they  come  from? 
Are  they  North  or  South  Vietnamese? 
Where  are  they  trained?  To  what  ex- 
tent is  Red  China  supporting  the  Vlet- 
cong operations? 

Twelfth.  How  many  American  person- 
nel in  South  Vietnam,  military  t^nd  civil- 
ian, have  been  wounded  or  killed  as  a 
result  of  Vletcong  action? 

Thirteenth.  Ii  a  decision  is  made  to 
undertake  any  kind  of  action  against  the 
North  Vietnamese,  will  it  be  made  by  the 
United  States  Government  or  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam?  Will  the 
Congress  be  consulted? 

Fourteenth.  Is  the  United  States  seri- 
ously considering  neutralization  of  Viet- 
nam along  the  lines  negotiated  in  Laos? 
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Fifteenth.  What  actions  are  being 
taken  to  stabilize  the  present  regime  in 
South  Vietnam  politically  and  economi- 
cally? 

Sixteenth.  How  many  American  offi- 
cers have  resigned  in  protest  against  the 
course  of  events  in  South  Vietnam? 
Have  they  been  allowed  to  make  public 
statements? 

Seventeenth.  How  many  American 
troops  can  be  withdrawn  from  South 
Vietnam  by  the  end  of  1965?  How  many 
will  have  to  remain?  What  will  their 
functions  be? 

Eighteenth.  Who  has  primary  respon- 
sibility on  the  ground  for  U.S.  actions 
and  policy  in  South  Vietnam? 

Nineteenth.  What  efforts  have  been 
made  to  secure  support  and  assistance 
from  other  free  nations  in  Asia  in  defeat- 
ing Communist  encroachments  in  South 
Vietnam? 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1964 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  9, 
1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  MetcalfI. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father.  God:  Grant  us.  we  be- 
seech Thee,  the  grace  and  vision  to  toil 
in  these  fields  of  time  in  the  sense  of 
the  eternal.  We  bring  our  stained  lives 
to  the  holiness  that  shames  our  unclean- 
ness.  to  the  love  that  forgives  our  iniqui- 
ties, to  the  truth  that  reveals  our  false- 
ness, to  the  tireless  patience  that  outlasts 
our  fickleness. 

In  the  brooding  silence  of  this  still 
moment  before  we  are  enmeshed  in  the 
rush  of  another  day.  may  open  windows 
of  faith  flood  the  shadows  with  light, 
that  in  Thy  sunshines  blaze  our  lives 
may  brighter,  fairer  be. 

Grant  us  inner  greatness  of  spirit  and 
Insight  to  rightly  read  the  signs  of  these 
times.  Matching  the  large  designs  of 
this  glorious  and  challenging  day.  may 
we  keep  step  with  the  drumbeat  of  Thy 
purpose  which  is  marching  on. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name  we  ask 
It.    Amen. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


Twentieth.  What  effect  would  a  Com- 
munist takeover  In  South  Vietnam  have 
on  the  US.  strategic  position  in  the  Far 

East? 

Let  me  again  make  clear  that  I  do  not 
want  our  Government  to  make  a  public 
reply  on  points  where  answers  could  Jeop- 
ardize the  course  of  military  activities. 
But  military  security  must  not  become 
an  excuse  for  withholding  information 
needed  by  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  a  full  understanding  of 
what  our  present  objectives  are  and  how 
they  can  be  achieved  in  an  increasingly 
critical  area  of  the  world. 

There  is  already  mounting  evidence 
that  the  lack  of  information  and  the 
wide  speculation  on  policy  are  under- 
mining morale  on  our  side  and  are  help- 
ing the  Communists  considerably  more 
than  a  clear  and  factual  statement  of 
the  situation  and  of  United  States  and 
South  Vietnamese  policies  would  do. 


(Per  nominations  this  day   received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  10215)  relating 
to  sick  leave  benefits  for  officers  and 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
of  the  District  of  Colimibia,  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
U.S.  Park  Police  force,  and  the  White 
House  Police  force,  in  which  It  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

S.  1964.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Traffic  Act.  1925.  aa  amended,  to 
increase  the  fee  charged  for  learners'  per- 
mits; and 

H.R.  9637.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  fiscal  year  1965  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 


crimination  in  public  accommodations, 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
institute  suits  to  protect  constitutional 
rights  In  public  facilities  and  public 
education,  to  extend  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  discrimination 
in  federally  assisted  programs,  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield]  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  House  bill  7152. 
the  civil  rights  bUl. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following    Senators    answered    to    their 

names : 

(No.  72  Leg.] 
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HOUSE    BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  10215)  relating  to  sick 
leave  benefits  for  officers  and  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
U.S.  Park  Police  force,  and  the  White 
House  Police  force,  was  read  twice  by  Its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


Bayh 

Beall 

Boggs 

Carlson 

Clark 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Ellender 

Oruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 


Hruska  Pearson 

Humphrey  Proxmlre 

Javlts  Rlblcoff 

Jordan,  N.C.  RuseeOl 

Jordan.  Idaho  Saltonstall 


Keating 

Kuchel 

Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

Metcalf 

Moas 

Neuberger 


Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Walters 

Williams.  Del. 

Young,  Ohio 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
wpre  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1964 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
7152)  to  enforce  the  constitutional  right 
to  vote,  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
provide    Injunctive    relief    against    dis- 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brew- 
ster], the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  BuRDicKl,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  EdmondsonI.  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrightI.  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son 1.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy  1.  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIn- 
TYRE],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Nelson],  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  Is  absent 
because  of  Illness. 
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I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engu]  Is  neces- 
sarily at)sent. 

Mr.  KUCHEl,.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton], the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Mechem].  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    A  quorum  Is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  ex- 
ecute the  order  of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay.  Mr.  Aiken.  Mr. 
Allott.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bartlett, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
Dodd,  Mr.  E]astland,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Fong, 
Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Hayden. 
Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri.  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  McNamara, 
Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Robertson, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Smathers, 
Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Yarborough,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota  entered  the  Chamber  and 
answered  to  their  names. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   A  quorum  is  present. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
morning  hour  for  the  Introduction  of 
bills,  statements,  and  reports  of  com- 
mittees, with  the  proviso  that  there  be 
a  time  limitation  of  not  to  exceed  3 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 


DISPOSITION  OF  EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  papers 
and  documents  on  the  files  of  several  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  are  not  needed  In  the  con- 
duct of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  Interest,  and  request- 
ing action  looking  to  their  disposition, 
which,  with  the  accompanyii^g  papers, 
was  referred  to  a  Joint  Select  Commit- 
tee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  in  the 
Executive  Departments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore aiH>ointed  Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr. 
Carlson  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 
cx 301 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  without 
amendment: 

S.  1790.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  as 
amended  (Rept.  No.  940). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HXJMPHREnT: 

S.  2619.  A  bill  to  bring  blankets  under  the 
protection  provided  by  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrey  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

8.2620.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  modify  certain  contracts  re- 
lating to  the  acquisition  of  mineral  rights  in 
the  area  to  be  inundated  by  the  Carlyle 
Reservoir.  Kaskaskla  River.  111.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dibksen  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.  2621.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  inclusion 
of  the  cemetery  at  St.  James  Place  in 
Chatham  Square.  New  York  City.  N.Y..  in  the 
Registry  of  National  Historic  Landmarks;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

S.  2622.  A  bill  relating  to  the  storage  of 
agricultural  commodities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remtirks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Randolph. 
Mr.  HuMPHSET,  Mr.  Clakk,  and  Mr. 
Morse)  : 

S.  2623.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Automation  and  Technological 
Progress:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hast  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  2624.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  give  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  certain 
additional  regulatory  authority  over  com- 
munications common  carriers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
\uider  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

S.  2626.  A  bill  to  amend  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  to  provide  for 
the  determination  of  the  amounts  of  claims 
of  American  nationals  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba;  to  provide  for  payment  of 
such  claims;  and  to  provide  that  the  uncom- 
pensated portion  of  approved  claims  may  be 
the  collateral  for  certain  loans  made  to 
claimants  by  the  Secretary  of  State;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Smathers  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  FONG : 

S.  2626.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  beach 
erosion  control  at  Halelwa  Beach,  Oahu. 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


LEGISLATION  TO  BRING  BLANKETS 
UNDER  THE  PROTECTION  PRO- 
VIDED BY  THE  FLAMMABLE  FAB- 
RICS ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  which  would  make  blankets  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act. 

This  act  was  created  in  1954  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  so-called  explosive  sweater 
incidents.  These  sweaters  were  brushed 
viscose  rayon,  a  very  flammable  fiber 
and  the  same  fiber  that  is  going  into  mil- 
lions of  brushed  rayon  blankets  today. 
The  bill  was  restricted  so  that  It  applied 
only  to  fabrics  going  into  apparel. 

At  the  time  this  bill  was  passed  In 
1954,  most  of  the  newer  synthetic  fibers 
were  just  In  the  process  of  being  de- 
veloped and  introduced  to  the  American 
market.  This  includes  all  the  acrylic 
fibers  such  as  Orion,  AcrHan,  Creslan, 
Zefran;  the  mod-acrylics  such  as  Verel 
and  Djrnal;  the  polyesters  such  as 
Dacron  and  a  host  of  other  less  weU 
known  synthetics.  Since  that  time, 
many  of  these  fibers  have  been  adopted 
and  are  in  widespread  use  today  and 
millions  of  homes  are  being  filled  with 
blankets,  carpeting,  drapery  fabrics 
and  other  tsrpes  of  products  all  of  which 
are  subject  to  exposure  to  any  fire  which 
may  originate  in  the  home  and  all  of 
which  bum  very  readily. 

The  newer  type  of  synthetics  which 
are  named  atx)ve  will  not  bum  as  explo- 
sively as  viscose  rayon,  but  they  will 
readily  support  combustion  and  in  burn- 
ing produce  a  dangerous  hot  molten 
substance  and  excessive  amotmts  of 
poisonous  gas.  There  are  more  people 
who  die  from  the  effects  of  gas  and 
suffocation  during  a  fire  than  those  who 
are  actually  burned  to  death. 

It  was  impossible  to  know  at  the  time 
the  bill  was  passed  that  these  new  fibers 
would  be  developed  and  in  such  wide- 
spread use  by  consumers  today.  I  think 
blankets  are  a  logical  first  step  in  cor- 
recting this  situation  as  a  blanket  sur- 
face Is  fluffy  and  quite  subject  to  burn- 
ing. Persons  in  bed  have  the  himian 
weakness  of  smoking  and  there  are 
other  dangers  from  electrical  appliances 
such  as  dryers,  lamps,  electric  blankets, 
and  so  forth.  The  person  using  these  is 
frequently  in  a  sleep  condition  and  moet 
likely  to  doze  off  and  be  completely  un- 
aware that  a  flre  may  have  started. 

In  my  opinion,  this  illustrates  the 
need  for  updating  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  biU  (S.  2619)  to  bring  blankets 
under  the  protection  provided  by  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act.  introduced  by 
Mr.  Httmphsiy.  was  reclved,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  C(Hnmerce. 


MODIFICATION  OP  CERTAIN  CON- 
TRACTS RELATING  TO  ACQUISI- 
TION OP  MINERAL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bUl 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  modify  certain  contracts  relating  to 
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the  acquisition  of  mineral  rights  in  the 
area  to  be  inundated  by  the  Carlyle  Res- 
ervoir. Kaskaskia  River.  111. 

This  project  consists  of  a  reservoir  and 
dam  located  at  Carlyle  about  107  mUes 
above  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Prom  the  inception  of  the  project  it 
was  considered  desirable  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  permit  the  production  of 
oU  for  as  long  a  period  as  possible  con- 
sistent with  orderly  completion  of  the 
project.  After  a  detailed  study  several 
years  ago.  the  date  of  July  1.  1964.  was 
established  for  the  cessaUon  of  produc- 
tion in  order  to  permit  removal  of  the 
equipment  and  cleanup  of  the  premises 
prior  to  inundation. 

As  construction  progressed  on  varioiis 
elements  of  the  project,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  delays  were  being  encountered 
which  would  permit  oU  production  untu 
October  1.  1964.  At  the  time  that  deci- 
sion was  made  a  number  of  mineral  in- 
terests had  been  acquired  by  the  district 
engineer  at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  in  the  Boulder 
oil  field  based  on  cessation  of  production 
on  July  1.  1964. 

Under  these  circumstp.nces.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent there  are  a  number  of  mineral  in- 
terests which  will  vest  in  the  United 
States  as  of  July  1  even  though  oU  pro- 
duction will  continue  untU  October  1  of 

this  year.  ,    

We  have  examined  all  laws  and  regu- 
lations applicable  to  this  situation  in  an 
effort  to  develop  a  workable  procedure 
under  which  royalty  owners  may  obtain 
from  the  United  States  the  right  to  con- 
tinue to  receive  royalty  payments  for  the 
3-month  period  from  July  1  to  October  1. 
However,  the  Attorney  General  ruled 
that  there  is  no  procedure  whereby  land- 
owners who  conveyed  their  interests  as 
of  July  1  may  participate  in  royalty 
payments  beyond  that  date. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  correct 
the  sltuaUon  which  confronts  the  38 
landowners  Involved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be   received  and  appropriately  re- 

The  bUl  (S.  2620)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  modify  cer- 
tain contracts  relating  to  the  acquisition 
of  mineral  rights  in  the  area  to  be  in- 
undated by  the  Carlyle  Reservoir.  Kas- 
kaskia  River.  111.,  introduced  by  Mr. 
DiRKSiN.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


and  meaningful  significance  not  alone 
for  the  Jewish  residents  of  New  York 
City  but  for  all  people  of  our  Nation  who 
have  an  abiding  interest  in  democracy 
and  religion,  as  weU  as  the  Jewish  resi- 
dents of  New  York  City.  I  deeply  believe 
that  it  would  be  altogether  appropriate 
to  have  this  haUowed  ground  designated 
as  a  National  Historic  Landmark. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  bill  be  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 

The  bill  <S.  2621)  to  provide  for  the 
Inclusion  of  the  cemetery  at  St.  James 
Place  In  Chatham  Square,  New  York 
City.  NY..  In  the  Registry  of  National 
Historic  Landmarks,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


GOVERNMENT  STORAGE  OF  AGRI- 
CXJLTURAL  COMMODITIES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  debate  on  the  cotton-wheat  bill  I 
offered  an  amendment  relating  to  Gov- 
ernment storage  of  commodities.  Assur- 
ance was  given  me  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  If  a  bill  was  Intro- 
duced on  the  subject,  there  would  be 
hearings  held  on  It. 

For  that  purpose.  I  Introduce  a  bill, 
and  ask  that  It  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bin  <S.  2622)  relating  to  the  stor- 
age of  agricultural  commodities.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  DiRKSEN.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


NATIONAL  HISTORIC  LANDMARK- 
CHATHAM  SQUARE  CEMETERY 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bUl 
to  provide  for  the  Inclusion  of  the  Chat- 
ham Square  Cemetery  In  New  York  City 
In  the  Registry  of  National  Historic 
Landmarks. 

The  cemetery  was  purchased  about  300 
years  ago  by  the  members  of  Congrega- 
tion Shearith  Israel,  which  was  founded 
in  New  York  City  In  1654.  This  Is  the 
oldest  Jewish  congregation  In  the  United 
States.  I  have  actually  seen  these  tomb- 
stones. Mr.  President.  In  this  historic 
cemetery  which  dates  back  to  1682. 

Located  at  St.  James  Place  In  Chatham 
Square,  this  small  tract  of  land  has  deep 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  AUTO- 
MATION   AND    tex:hnological 

PROGRESS 

Mr.  HART.  A  few  years  ago.  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  urged  that  a  de- 
tailed analysis  be  made  of  the  impact  of 
automation,  not  alone  on  the  rights  of 
the  workers  affected,  but  on  the  prospect 
of  meeting  community  needs. 

The  recommendation  we  have  received 
from  President  Johnson  Is  one  of  many 
clear  Indications  of  his  deep  conviction 
that  we  must  vigorously  seek  answers 
to  the  complex  problem  of  the  impact  of 
automation.  He  proposes  not  a  sterUe 
study,  but  rather  a  Commission  charged 
with  a  dynamic  responsibility  to  seek 
new  employment  opportunities  from  the 
very  technology  that  brought  on  the 
human  problems  resulting  from  automa- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes; 
a  bin  which  I  shaU  Introduce,  and  which 
accompanied  the  Presidential  message; 
and  a  letter  dated  March  9,  from  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  the  President,  be 
printed  in  the  Record^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams  1.  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph], 
the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [  Mr. 
HiTMPHRiYl.  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  and  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 
I  Introduce  the  following  bill  and  ask 
that  It  be  appropriately  referred. 

This  bUl  Is  the  evolution  of  a  series  of 
studies  resulting  from  hearings  which 
followed  the  introduction  by  me  of  a  bUl 
to  study  the  appUcatlon  of  technology  to 
the  community  and  human  need  (8. 
2298) ,  a  similar  proposal  (S.  2427)  made 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  and  extensive  hearings 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
and  Manpower  of  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
is  chairman. 

Indeed,  if  one  wants  to^  go  back  in 
history.  In  1939  the  former  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  West  Virginia,  now 
our  Senate  coUeague,  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph, made  a  similar  proposal.  This 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  39)  would  have 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  in- 
vestigate the  technological  changes  on 
labor. 

The  Commission  proposed  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  reflected  by  the  bin  now  intro- 
duced would  seek  to  develop  not  alone 
the  understanding  of  the  Impact  of  auto- 
mation on  employment,  but  also  any  re- 
search in  technology  that  can  be  applied 
to  the  vast  unmet  community  needs 
across  this  country.  If  we  have  the  tech- 
nology to  develop  life-supporting  systems 
as  man  goes  to  the  moon,  surely  we  have 
the  means  to  apply  the  technology  to 
clear  the  air  at  an  points  and  keep  clean 

the  water  on  earth.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bin  (S.  2623)  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Automation  and 
Technological  Progress,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Hart  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
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Exhibit  1 

THE  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C..  March  9, 1964. 
Hon.  Carl  Haydeh, 

President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  technologi- 
cal revolution,  which  Is  providing  us  with 
the  highest  standard  of  Uvlng  In  the 
world  has  been  accompanied  by  many 
problems.  There  have  been  dislocations, 
loss  of  jobs,  and  the  specter  of  poverty 
in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

At  the  same  time  we  encourage  prog- 
ress we  must  be  alert  to  the  effects  of  the 
forces  generating  that  progress.  We 
must  make  sure  that  as  technological 
progress  creates  new  Industries  and  job 
opportunities  It  does  not  impose  too 
great  a  hardship  on  individual  workers. 
I  therefore  recommend  the  creation  of  a 
NaUonal  Commission  on  Automation 
and  Technolo^cal  Progress,  to  study 
cvirrent  and  future  trends  to  technolog- 


ical change,  and  to  recommend  the  most 
constructive  action  that  can  be  taken  to 
secure  maximum  benefits  with  the  least 
possible  harmful  effects  upon  the  Nation. 

I  am  enclosing  a  draft  of  legislation 
that  will  tujcompllsh  this  puriaose,  to- 
gether with  the  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  submitting  the  draft  blU  to  me. 

Congress,  I  know,  has  been  giving  con- 
siderable attention  to  these  problems.  I 
urge  prompt  enactment  of  this  pro- 
posal. 

Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

8.2623 

A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Commlaslon  on 
Automation  and  Technological  Progress 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Con- 
gress finds  It  Imperative  to  accelerate  the  na- 
tional effort  to — 

(a)  Identify  and  assess  the  past  effects  and 
the  current  and  prospective  role  and  pace  of 
technological  change; 

(b)  Identify  and  describe  the  Impact  of 
technological  and  economic  change  on  pro- 
duction and  employment.  Including  new  Job 
requirements  and  the  major  types  of  worker 
displacement,  both  technological  and  eco- 
nomic, which  are  likely  to  occur  during  the 
next  10  years;  the  specific  Industries,  occupa- 
tions and  geographic  areas  which  are  most 
likely  to  be  Involved;  and  the  social  and 
economic  effects  of  these  developments  on  the 
Nation's  economy.  mani>ower.  communities, 
families,  social  structure  and  human  values; 

(c)  define  those  areas  of  unmet  commu- 
nity and  human  needs  toward  which  applica- 
tion of  new  technologies  might  most  effec- 
tively be  directed,  encompassing  an  exami- 
nation of  technological  developments  that 
have  occurred  In  recent  years.  Including 
those  resulting  from  the  Federal  Government 
research  and  development  programs; 

(d)  assess  the  most  effective  means  for 
channeling  new  technologies  Into  promising 
directions.  Including  civilian  industries 
where  accelerated  technological  advance- 
ments will  yield  general  benefits,  and  assess 
the  proper  relationship  between  govern- 
mental and  private  investment  in  the  ap- 
plication of  new  technologies  to  large  scale 
human  and  community  needs. 

(e)  recommend,  in  addition  to  thoee  ac- 
tions which  are  the  responsibility  of  man- 
agement and  labor,  and  of  State  and  local 
governments,  specific  administrative  and  leg- 
islative steps  to  be  taken  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  meeting  Its  responsibility  ( 1 ) 
to  support  and  promote  technological  change 
in  the  Interest  of  continued  econ<Mnic  growth 
and  improved  well-being  of  our  people,  and 
(2)  to  continue  and  adopt  measures  which 
will  facilitate  occupational  adjuatment  and 
geographical  mobility,  and  (3)  to  share  the 
costs  and  help  prevent  and  alleviate  the  ad- 
verse Impact  of  change  on  displaced  workers. 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  this  Act  there  is  hereby  established  the 
National  Commission  on  Automation  and 
Technological  Progress,  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Oonunlsslon. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  shall  be  OHnposed 
of  14  members  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  from  among  persons  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment with  a  competency  in  the  areas  to 
be  dealt  with  by  the  Commission.  One  of 
such  members  shall  be  designated  by  the 
President  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 
Eight  members  of  the  Conmilsslon  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum.  Any  vacancy  in  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  its  power,  but  shall 


be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission  shall  make  a  com- 
prehensive and  impartial  study  and  make 
recommendations  as  needed  for  constructive 
action  in  the  areas  designated  in  section  1 
of  this  Act. 

Sic.  5.  Members  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed from  outside  Government  shall  each 
receive  $100  per  diem  when  engaged  In  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  of  the  CoxuicU. 

Sec.  6.  There  is  hereby  esubllshed  a  Fed- 
eral Interagency  Committee  consisting  of  the 
heads  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  La- 
bor, Commerce,  Defense,  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  or  their  designees,  to  advise  the 
Commission  and  to  maintain  effective  liaison 
with  the  resources  of  such  departments  and 
agencies.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provision  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended.  In  addition  the  Commission 
may  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
for  the  departments  by  section  15  of  the  Act 
of  August  2.  1946  (60  Stat.  810),  but  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  $75  per  diem  for  individuals. 

(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
appoint  an  Executive  Secretary  to  oversee 
the  work  of  the  staff  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  Commission. 

Sec.  8.  All  members  and  other  personnel 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  necessary  expenses 
in  accordance  with  law. 

Sec.  9.  The  Department  of  Labor  shall  pro- 
vide the  Commission  necessary  administra- 
tive services  (Including  those  related  to 
budgeting,  accounting,  financial  reporting, 
personnel,  and  procurement)  for  which  pay- 
ment shall  l>e  made  in  advance,  or  by  reim- 
bursement, from  funds  of  the  Commission 
in  such  amounts  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  Commission  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Sec.  10.  The  Commission,  on  the  authori- 
zation of  the  Commission,  any  subconunittee 
or  panel  thereof,  may,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  Its  functions  and  duties,  hold 
such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  administer  such  oaths,  and  re- 
quire the  attendance  of  such  witnesses,  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  corre- 
spondence, memorandums,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments as  the  Commission  or  such  sulx;om- 
mittee  may  deem  advisable. 

Sec  11.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
negotiate  and  enter  Into  contracts  with  pri- 
vate organizations  to  carry  out  such  studies 
and  to  prepare  such  reports  as  the  Commis- 
sion feels  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  Its 
duties. 

Sec.  12.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
secure  directly  from  any  executive  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Independent  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Government  any  Information 
it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions 
under  this  Act;  and  each  such  department, 
agency,  and  instrumentality  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Commis- 
sion and.  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law.  to 
furnlch  such  information  to  the  Commission, 
upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman. 

Sec.  13.  The  Commission  shall  submit  a 
final  report  of  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  the  Congress  by 
January  1,  1966.  The  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist  thirty  days  after  submitting 
Its  final  report. 

Sec.  14.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Commission,  out  of 


any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

VS.  DKPkwnajrr  or  Labor, 

Omcx  or  trx  Scobtart, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  9, 1994. 
The  Presioemt,  ^ 

The  White  House,  r 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Me.  P&xsiDnrT:  Briefly,  this  draft 
would  create  a  14-member  commission,  ap- 
ix>inted  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive and  impartial  study  and  recom- 
mendations for  constructive  action  concern- 
ing the  role  and  pace  of  technological  and 
economic  change.  Its  impact  on  production 
and  employment,  by  industry,  occvpatlon, 
and  geographic  areas,  especially  diirlng  the 
next  10  years,  and  ways  In  which  it  may  be 
most  effectively  directed,  by  private  and 
public  means,  both  admlnlBtrative  and  legis- 
lative. 

Our  technological  progress  Is  rooted  in  a 
labor  force  with  the  best  education  and  train- 
ing In  the  world;  enterprising  business  and 
dynamic  agrlcttltiire.  investing  plentiful  cap- 
ital; rich  naUiral  resources;  and  our  free 
society  In  which  free  workers,  enterprise,  and 
Government  make  it  possible  for  the  factors 
of  production  to  work  effectively  together. 

The  contribution  of  technological  progress 
to  economic  progress  and  Its  meaning  for 
Americans  and  Indeed  for  all  the  world  Is 
plain  for  all  to  see : 

Output  per  man-hour  in  our  economy  has 
been  Increased  over  SV^  times  since  1900.  In 
the  same  period,  the  average  workweek  has 
heen  shortened  by  over  15  hours — and  per 
capita  gross  national  product  has  been  almost 
tripled. 

The  average  factory  worker  in  1900  earned 
a  bit  over  50  cents  an  hour  In  today's  prices, 
while  the  contemporary  woi^er  earns  over 
$2.50. 

Agricultural  output  per  man-hour  has  in- 
creased fourfold  since  1930.  The  factory 
worker  who  had  to  work  almost  19  hours  in 
1930  for  his  family's  weekly  groceries  can 
now  buy  a  more  varied  and  better  weekly 
food  basket  with  the  earnings  of  less  than  9 
hoxirs  of  work. 

Prom  the  technological  advance.  Innova- 
tion, and  industrial  dynamism  which  typify 
America  liave  sprung  many  new  Industries 
since  the  turn  of  the  century  to  provide 
employment  for  millions  of  workers  In 
wholly  new  activities.  Consider,  for  exam- 
ple: 

The  automobile  Industry,  which  was 
mlniscule  In  1900,  generates  today  employ- 
ment of  over  2V^  million  workers  (about 
700,000  of  them  In  manufacturing  of  autos) . 

The  electrc«ilc  and  communications  Indus- 
tries, which  employ  over  IVi  million  workers 
(half  of  them  In  manufacturing). 

The  aircraft  and  air  traitsport  Industries, 
which  directly  and  Indirectly  employ  a  mil- 
lion workers. 

The  chemicals,  plastics,  drugs,  and  phar- 
maceutical industries,  which  employ  over 
800,000  in  manufactxirlng  alone. 

The  same  technical  advance  which  makes 
possible  our  growth  also  brings  displace- 
ment of  workers,  obsolescence  of  skills,  and 
geographic  shifts  In  eoonamlc  activity.  In 
new  technology's  wake,  old  industries  wane. 
Carriage  and  blaclcsmlth  shops  give  way  to 
automobile  factories.  The  pomj  express 
yields  to  the  railroad  and  to  the  telegraph. 
The  railroads  and  telegraph  In  turn  give 
way  to  the  plane  and  the  telephone. 

Traditional  Jobs  decline,  particularly  for 
less  skilled  and  less  educated  workers — fac- 
tory work  on  assembly  lines  changes  to  au- 
tomatic assembly  by  machine;  nimble  hands 
and  strong  backs  are  replaced  by  machines 
everywhere   to  pick  farm  produce,   operate 
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elevators,  move  materials,  dig  roadbeds,  type 
bills,  load  trucks,  set  up  bowling  pins. 

New  technology  encourages  geographic 
shifts,  so  that  many  mining  regions  deteri- 
orate rural  areas  fall  behind  In  opportunity: 
and  one-industry  towns  become  no-Industry 

*^OvJ  Nation  has  ever  to  be  alert  that  such 
changes  and  dUlocatlons.  Inevitable  In  the 
wake  of  progress,  do  not  foster  Joblessness 

along  with  new  Jobs.  

We  should  not  tolerate  the  cruel  paradox 
of  excessive  unemployment  In  the  midst  or 
record  prosperity.  Simple  Justice  as  well  as 
our  economic  self-interest  requires  dedi- 
cated action  to  minimize  the  dislocations 
and  costs  that  come  with  progress— to  cre- 
ate new  employment  opportunities  and  to 
help  displaced  workers  find  and  adjust  to 
new  Jobs  promptly.  ^  ,„k^. 

We  know  that  If  management  and  labor, 
regions  and  communities,  schools  and  gov- 
ernments can  foresee  the  extent  and  nature 
of  impending  changes,  they  can  often  take 
effective  steps  to  protect  workers  through 
retraining  and  relocation,  reliance  on  attri- 
tion to  make  necessary  reductions,  and  other 
measures;  to  revamp  the  local  Industrial 
base  in  light  of  new  possibilities  opened  by 
new  technology,  and  to  develop  new  skills, 
new  programs,  new  Institutions  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  new  economic  opportunities. 

You  have  asked  the  Presidents  Advisory 
Committee  on  Labor-Management  Policy  to 
explore  what  Is  being  done  and  what  can  be 
done  by  management  and  labor  to  meet  dis- 
placement and  adjustment  problems  which 
automation  and  technology  raise  for  work- 
ers, unions,  and  employers. 

Beyond  this,  however.  I  believe  It  neces- 
sary for  the  Nation  to  undertake  a  more  far- 
reaching,  comprehensive,  and  dispassionate 
effort  than  heretofore  to  Identify  and  as- 
sess the  directions  In  which  automation  and 
other  continuing  technological  advances  are 
thrusting  forward;  the  range  of  steps  we  can 
embark  on  to  reap  technology's  full  poten- 
tial for  the  good  of  all  our  people  while  pre- 
venting and  easing  adverse  effects  on  Indi- 
vidual workers  and  communities. 

To  thU  end,  I  submit  to  you  this  draft 
providing  for  Congress  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Automation  and  Tech- 
nological Progress  to  gage  our  technological 
coiu^  and  recommend  how  to  gain  Its  maxi- 
mum benefit  with  mlnlmxim  adverse  Impact. 
RespectfuUy  yours. 

W.  WnxAED  Wnm. 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Michigan  on 
the  Introduction  of  the  bill,  for  I  think 
It  deals  with  probably  the  major  domes- 
tic economic  issue  which  confronts  the 
country.    As  he  knows,  for  a  long  time 
I  have  advocated  the  appointment  of  a 
Presidential  National  Council  of  Auto- 
mation.    I  proposed  It  In  formal  form 
last  year  at  one  time,  when  President 
Kennedy  adopted  the  proposal,  and  in- 
cluded in  it  a  recommendation  which  he 
made  In  connection  with  the  then  rail- 
road crisis  which  plagued  us.     Subse- 
quently, he  made  very  clear  that  he  was 
In  favor  of  the  appointment  of  such  a 
Commission,  with  legislative  support.    I 
am  delighted  that  President  Johnson  has 
followed  In  support  of  the  same  program, 
and  I  congratulate  him  on  the  announce- 
ment— as  I  said  this  morning  In  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee — of  the   appoint- 
ment of  such  a  Commission. 

I  consider  It  an  honor  to  Join  as  one 
of  the  cosponsors  of  the  bill  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
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ADDITIONAL  REGULATORY  AU- 
THORITY OVER  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS COMMON  CARRIERS  BY 
THE  FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  CommunlcaUons  Act 
of  1934.  as  amended,  to  give  the  Federal 
CommunlcaUons  Commission  certain 
regulatory  authority  over  communica- 
tions common  carriers. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  printed  In  the  Record 
a  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral CommunlcaUons  Commission  and 
accompanying  statement  explaining  the 

purposes  of  the  proposed  leglslaUon.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  obJecUon.  the 
letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  2624)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munlcaUons Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  to 
give  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission certain  addlUonal  regulatory 
authority  over  communications  common 
carriers,  introduced  by  Mr.  Macnuson. 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
Utle.  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 
The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Macntjson 

Is  as  follows: 


Federal  Communications  Commission. 
Washington.  DC.  February  25.  1964. 
The  Honorable  Cakl  Hatdkn, 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
V  S  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

DXAJL  Mr  President:  The  Commission  has 
adopted  as  a  part  of  Its  legislative  program 
for  the  88th  Congress  a  proposal  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amend- 
ed to  give  the  Pederal  Communications 
Commission  certain  additional  regulatory  au- 
thority over  communications  common  car- 
riers by  adding  a  new  section  223. 

The  Commissions  draft  bill  to  accomplish 
the  foregoing  objective  was  submitted  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  Its  consideration. 
We  have  now  been  advised  by  that  Bureau 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  administra- 
tion's program  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
the  prc«wntatlon  of  the  draft  bUl  to  the  Con- 
gress for  Its  consideration.  Accordingly, 
there  are  enclosed  six  copies  of  our  draft  bill 
and  explanatory  statement  on  this  suoject. 

The  consideration  by  the  Senate  of  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
The  Commission  would  be  most  happy  to 
furnish  any  additional  Information  that  may 
be  desired  by  the  Senate  or  by  the  committee 
to  which  this  proposal  Is  referred. 
Yours  sincerely. 

E.    William    Henrt.   Chairman 

Explanation    or    Proposed    Amehdment    to 

TrrLE  II  or  the  Communications  Act  or 
1934.   AS   Amended.  To   Give  the   Federal 

COMMUmCATlONS    COMMISSIOW    REGULATORY 

AuTHORrrr  Over  the  Interchange  or  Com- 
munications PAcn-rriES  Between  Com- 
munications Carriers 

ThU  proposal  would  give  the  Commission 
statutory  authority  over  the  charges  and 
other  terms  and  conditions  In  arrangements 
between  communications  common  carriers 
for  the  Interchange  of  their  communications 
facilities  or  In  arrangements  between  com- 
munications carriers  regarding  the  furnish- 


ing of  facilities  or  services  by  one  communi- 
cations carrier  to  another. 

In  order  to  implement  this  authority  so 
that  the  public  convenience  and  necessity 
win  be  fully  protected  the  proposal  would 
also  empower  the  Commission,  upon  peti- 
tion and  after  a  full  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, to  order  one  common  carrier  to  provide 
interstate  or  foreign  conununlcatlon  by  wire 
or  radio  to  one  or  more  other  carriers  if  the 
Commission  finds  that  the  service  sought 
will  serve  the  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity. .     4.     *». 

Since,  under  the  Communications  Act,  the 
provision  of  faculties  by  one  common  car- 
rier  to  another   common  carrier  Is   not  re- 
garded as  a  common  carrier  undertaking,  the 
commission  has  no  regulatory  authority  over 
the  charges  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
In  arrangements  between  such   carriers  for 
the  Interchange  of  their  communications  fa- 
cilities   or    in    arrangements    regarding    the 
furnishing  of  facilities  or  services  by  one  com- 
munications   common    carrier    to    another. 
This  statutory  hiatus  makes  it  possible  for 
one  carrier  to  discriminate  In  Its  charges  for 
the  rental  and  use  of  lU  facilities  by  other 
common  carriers  with  a  resulUnt  detrlmenUl 
effect  on  both   services  and  charges   to  the 
public.     The  Commission,  therefore,  believes 
that  It  needs  the  requested  additional   au- 
thority to  fully  protect  the  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity  in  this  area. 

By  way  of  example.  It  Is  possible  under  the 
present  law  for  one  carrier  to  refuse  to  lease 
facilities  to  another  at  charges,  and  under 
terms  and  conditions,  as  favorable  as  It  leases 
its  same  facilities  to  the  public.  It  U  also 
possible  for  a  carrier  to  lease  facilities  to  one 
carrier  at  charges,  or  under  terms  and  condi- 
tions, more  favorable  to  such  carrier  than  to 
another  carrier.  Thus  the  leasing  carrier's 
service  to  the  public  is  limited  and  Its  charges 
to  the  public  are  also  affected  without  either 
the  leasing  carrier  or  the  public  having  an 
effective  forum  to  consider  their  Interests. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  this  provision  would 
parallel  section  401  of  the  Communications 
Satellite  Act  of  1962  (47  U.S.C.  741)  which 
provides  that  the  furnishing  of  satellite  ter- 
minal station  facilities  by  one  communica- 
tion carrier  to  another  Is  deemed  to  be  a 
common  carrier  activity  fully  subject  to  the 
Communications  Act.  In  explaining  why 
such  provision  was  added  to  that  act,  the 
report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce 
stated: 

"The  reason  for  this  amendment  Is  because 
the  provision  of  facilities  by  one  common 
carrier  to  another  common  carrier  has  not 
been  regarded  as  a  common  carrier  under- 
taking."    (8.  Kept.  No.  1664.  87th  Cong..  2d 
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Somewhat  similar  authority  Is  given  CivU 
Aeronautics  Board  by  the  Federal  AvlaUon 
Act  of  1958  (cf  section  412.  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958,  49  UB.C.  1382)  .> 


>  That  section  provides : 
"(a)    Every  air  carrier  shall  file  with  the 
Board  a  true  copy,  or.  if  oral,  a  true  and  com- 
plete   memorandum,    of    every    contract    or 
agreement    (whether    enforceable   by    provi- 
sions    for     liquidated     damages,     penalties, 
bonds,  or  otherwise)  affecting  air  transporta- 
tion and  In  force  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
secUon   or   hereafter    entered    into,    or    any 
modification     or    cancellation    thereof,    be- 
tween such  air  carrier  and  any  other  air  car- 
rier   foreign  air  carrier,  or  other  carrier  for 
pooling  or  apportioning  earnings,  losses,  traf- 
fic, service,  or  equipment,  or  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  transportation  rates,  fares, 
charges    or  classifications,  or  for  preserving 
and  improving  safety,  economy,  and  efficiency 
of  operation,  or  for  controlling,  regulating, 
preventing,  or  otherwise  eliminating  destruc- 
tive   oppressive,  or  wasteful  competition,  or 
for  regulating  stops,  schedules,  and  character 


To  Insure  that  this  new  authority  would 
fully  protect  the  public  Interest  the  Commis- 
sion also  believes  that  It  should  be  able 
under  appropriate  circumstances  to  order 
one  carrier  to  provide  service  to  another. 
Otherwise,  even  If  the  Commission  were  able 
to  regulate  the  charges  and  terms  and  condi- 
tions applicable  to  the  Interchange  of  facili- 
ties among  carriers,  It  would  still  be  power- 
less to  require  carriers  In  the  first  Instance 
to  furnish  facilities  or  services  to  another 
carrier  or  to  require  a  carrier  to  continue  to 
furnish  facilities  to  another  carrier  although 
It  may  be  In  the  public  Interest  to  do  so. 
Absence  of  such  authority  might  result  In 
costly  duplication  of  facilities  by  two  com- 
mon carriers,  with  a  resultant  adverse  effect 
on  the  public.  Under  the  new  regulatory 
authority  which  the  Commission  Is  request- 
ing It  could,  upon  receipt  of  a  petition  and 
after  a  full  opportunity  for  hearing,  order 
one  of  the  carriers  to  lease  Its  facilities  to 
the  other  U  the  public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity would  be  served  thereby. 

Thus,  the  Conunleslon  believes  that  In 
order  more  effectively  to  carry  out  Its 
statutory  duties  In  the  public  Interest  this 
additional  regulatory  authority  is  needed  to 
remedy  those  situations  where,  becaxise  of  a 
statutory  gap.  It  is  powerless  to  assure  that 
the  public  Is  provided  with  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  communication  service. 

Adopted  May   8,    1963. 


CLAIMS  OF  AMERICAN  NATIONALS 
AGAINST  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
CUBA 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  Introducing  proposed  legisla- 
tion that  Is  the  first  constructive  and 
affirmative  step  taken  on  behalf  of  U.S. 
citizens  who.  as  residents  of  Cuba  prior 
to  Castro,  were  the  victims  of  the  Com- 
munist evil  that  he  brought  to  that 
country. 

But  It  Is  equally  a  measure  for  the 
general  public  good,  since  It  brings  our 
bookkeeping  up  to  date  by  providing  for 
immediate  adjudication  of  U.S.  losses  in 
Cuba  and.  most  Important,  it  seeks  to 
make  available  the  talents  of  hundreds 
of  Latin-experienced  American  business- 
men to  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  bill  calls  for  the  adjudication  of 
all  claims  at  this  time,  for  loans  to 
claimants  holding  adjudicated  claims 
and  for  the  creation  of  a  fund  that  will 
utilize  blocked  Cuban  assets  In  the  United 
States.  These  are  highly  worthwhile 
goals. 

The  adjudication  of  the  losses  of  our 
own  citizens  in  Cuba  is  long  overdue  and 
as  Ume  passes,  it  will  become  more  and 
more  difficult  for  these   individuals  to 


of  service,  or  for  other  cooperative  working 
arrangements. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  by  order  disapprove 
any  such  contract  or  agreement,  whether  or 
not  previously  approved  by  It,  that  It  finds 
to  be  adverse  to  the  public  Interest,  or  In 
violation  of  this  chapter,  and  shall  by  order 
approve  any  such  contract  or  agreement,  or 
any  modification  or  cancellation  thereof,  that 
It  does  not  find  to  be  adverse  to  the  public 
Interest,  or  In  violation  of  this  chapter:  ex- 
cept that  the  Board  may  not  approve  any 
contract  or  agreement  between  an  air  carrier 
not  directly  engaged  In  the  operation  of  air- 
craft In  air  transportation  and  a  common 
carrier  subjsct  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  as  amended,  governing  the  compensa- 
tion to  be  received  by  such  common  carrier 
for  transportation  services  p>erformed  by  It." 


find  the  necessary  documents  and  wit- 
nesses to  substantiate  their  cases.  By 
putting  off  this  matter,  we  are  simply 
adding  to  the  confusion  of  some  future 
date — for  all  of  these  matters  will  have 
to  be  resolved  sooner  or  later. 

Nor  is  it  any  answer  to  state  that  we 
should  wait  until  records  are  available 
from  Cuba.  This  presumes  that  despite 
the  passage  of  5  years  of  Communist 
tyranny  In  Cuba,  its  Individual  and  cor- 
porate records  will  remain  available  for 
processing  at  some  indefinite  date  In  the 
future.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  when  we 
bargain  with  the  government  that  suc- 
ceeds In  ousting  Castro,  we  should  have 
In  our  possession  at  that  time  an  as  ac- 
curate as  possible  statement  of  U.S, 
losses  In  Cuba. 

But  in  these  5  long  years,  we  have 
done  nothing  to  prepare  that  statement, 
which  leaves  us  in  a  poslUon  where  we 
are  forced  to  rely  on  rough  estimates  and 
unsupported  guesses. 

The  first  sections  of  this  bill  pro- 
vide for  the  presentaUon  of  all  claims 
within  6  months  of  passage  of  the  act 
and  for  the  adjudication  of  all  claims 
through  the  regular  channels  of  the  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission. 

The  measure  also  proposes  that 
blocked  Cuban  assets  in  the  United 
States — a  figure  estimated  to  reach 
nearly  $200  million — be  turned  over  to 
the  proper  U.S.  Government  official  and. 
after  5  percent  has  been  allotted  to  the 
United  States  for  expenses,  that  these 
funds  be  made  available  to  the  claimants 
who  hold  adjudicated  claims. 

I  am  especially  interested  in  that  part 
of  the  bill  which  is  aimed  at  stimulating 
the  use  of  the  now  dormant  talents  of 
hundreds  of  U.S.  businessmen  who  lost 
out  to  communism  in  Cuba.  The  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  measure  are  Americans 
who,  through  their  investments  in 
Cuba,  have  contributed  to  the  economic 
development  of  the  hemisphere  and  who. 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  have.  In 
many  instances,  lost  their  entire  savings 
and  means  of  livelihood. 

The  section  of  this  legislation  which 
permits  claimants  to  secure  loans  up  to 
80  percent  of  their  adjudicated  claims 
for  the  purpose  of  reinvesting  in  Alliance 
for  Progress  programs  will  encourage 
these  people  to  make  use  of  their  past 
experience  and  talents  and  at  the  same 
time  promote  private  Investment  In 
Latin  America — so  necessary  if  the  Al- 
liance is  to  be  a  success. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  constitutes  a 
constructive  answer  to  this  growing 
problem.  It  would  permit  experienced 
bilingual  Americans  to  become  a  strate- 
gic part  of  our  oversea  economy. 

This  Is  the  way  a  democracy  should 
act.  This  is  the  way  that  the  United 
States  can  demonstrate  to  other  coun- 
tries that  it  can  use  with  Imagination 
the  talents  of  those  of  Its  citizens  who. 
though  once  caught  In  the  crosscurrents 
of  communism,  are  nevertheless  willing 
to  once  again  export  democracy  through- 
out Latin  America, 

It  Is  also  important  to  point  out  that 
this  piece  of  legislation  is  aimed  at  help- 
ing the  small  investor  in  Cuba.  Large 
corporations  and  businesses  have  already 


written  ofJ  most  of  their  losses  but  up 
until  now  there  has  been  no  recourse 
provided  to  compensate  the  individual. 

I  might  also  mention  that  since  Its 
establishment  In  1949.  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  has  ad- 
judicated millions  of  dollars  in  losses 
suffered  by  Americans  in  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland,  and  Hungary.  It  appears  to  me 
only  fair  and  equitable  that  similar  legis- 
lation be  enacted  to  Include  the  adjudi- 
cation of  claims  against  the  present 
Government  of  Cuba. 

In  conclusion.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  bill  will  help  our  ix>sltlon  In  the 
hemisphere  and  that  it  is  a  fresh  and 
positive  answer  to  the  evil  of  commu- 
nism in  Cuba.  I  have  been  extremely 
pleased  by  the  great  Interest  generated 
by  this  proposal  and  urge  that  it  receive 
favorable  action  by  the  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2625)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
national Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949 
to  provide  for  the  determination  of  the 
amounts  of  claims  of  American  nationals 
against  the  Government  of  Cuba;  to 
provide  for  payment  of  such  claims;  and 
to  provide  that  the  uncompensated  por- 
tion of  approved  claims  may  be  the  col- 
lateral for  certain  loans  made  to  claim- 
ants by  the  Secretary  of  State,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Smathers,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


CHANGE  OP  REFERENCE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ate bill  2590,  to  amend  tiUc  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  payment  of 
special  allowances  to  dependents  of  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  to  offset 
expenses  incident  to  their  evacuation, 
and  for  other  purix)ses,  was  introduced 
on  March  3.  1964,  at  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy,  and  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  <hi  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

Since  this  bill  amends  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  which  relates  to  pay  and 
allowances  of  military  personnel  and  de- 
pendents. I  ask  iinanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  S.  2590  and  that  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  ts  so  ordered. 


FREE  IMPORTATION  OP  WILD  ANI- 
MALS AND  WILD  BIRD6— AMEND- 
MENT TO  RESTRICT  IMPORTS  OF 
BEEP.  VEAL,  MUTTON.  AND  LAMB 

AMKHDMnrr    ho.    4S7 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Ml.  President,  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  an  amend- 
ment, Intended  to  be  proposed  by  me,  to 
the  bill  (HJR.  1839)  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free  im- 
portation of  wild  animals  and  wild  birds 
which  are  Intended  for  exhibition  in  the 
United  States.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record  and  He  on  the  desk  imtil 
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5  pjn.  this  evening,  so  that  the  names  of 
cosponsors  may  be  added. 

The  proposal  Is  Identical  to  the  text 
contained  in  the  bill  I  introduced  last 
Friday  S  2612.  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
a  number  of  other  Senators,  which  pro- 
vided for  mandatory  quotas  on  imports 
of  fresh.  chUled.  and  frozen  beef  veal 
mutton,  and  lamb  at  the  level  of  I960 
imports.  It  is  my  intenUori  to  Propose 
this  amendment  and  testify  in  its  behalf 
at  the  hearing  to  be  held  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  b€gini^  tomorrow^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed  and 
appropriately  referred:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  and  held  at  the  desk,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  amendment  (No.  467)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Inaert  the  follow- 

Iziff  * 

"Skc  3  The  total  quantities  of  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen  beef.  veal,  mutton  and 
lamb  which  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  during  any 
Derlod  of  12  months  shall  not  exceed  the 
quantities  of  such  producU  imported  Into 
the  United  SUtes  during  the  12  months 
ending  on  December  31.  I960:  P^o^^J^-^^^ 
for  the  year  beginning  January  1,  1965.  and 
for  any  year  thereafter,  the  President  by 
proclamation  may  provide  for  an  Increase  In 
such  quota  by  a  percentage  not  greater  than 
the  percentage  Increase  In  estimated  popula- 
«on  of  the  United  States  over  the  estimated 

population  for  1964.  

"(b)  The  annual  quota  for  the  unexpired 
portion  of  the  calendar  year  In  which  this 
title  becomes  effective  shall  be  a  quantity 
equal  to  such  average  annual  quantity  re- 
duced by  an  amount  equal  to  one-twelfth 
thereof  for  each  calendar  month  or  part 
thereof  that  has  expired  In  such  year  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

"Sk:  4  Whenever  the  President  determines 
that  the  Imposition  of  Import  quotas  on 
cattle  or  sheep,  or  any  products  thereof  oth- 
er than  those  referred  to  In  section  3,  is 
necessary  In  order  to  maintain  reasonable 
prices  on  cattle  or  sheep,  or  on  beef.  veal, 
mutton  or  lamb  products,  he  Is  authorized  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  prescribing  the  total 
Quantities  of  such  catUe.  sheep,  or  products 
which  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse  for  consumption  during  the  peri- 
od or  periods  speclHed  In  such  proclamation, 
and  the  total  quantlUes  so  entered  or  with- 
drawn during  such  period  or  periods  shall 
not  exceed  the  quantities  so  prescribed. 

"Sec  5  The  President  Is  authorized  to  al- 
locate any  quota  Imposed  by  or  pursuant  to 
this  Act  among  exporting  countries  on  the 
basis  of  the  amounts  supplied  by  such  coun- 
tries during  a  previous  representative  period 
or  periods,  or  uoon  such  other  baals  as  he 
may  deem   to  be  fair  and   reasonable. 

"Sec.  6.  Sections  3.  4.  and  5  of  the  Act  shall 
take  effect  as  soon  as  practicable  on  a  date 
to  be  specified  by  the  President  In  a  notice 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  following 
such  negotlaUons  as  may  be  necessary  to  ef- 
fect a  modification  or  termlnaUon  of  any  In- 
ternational obligation  of  the  United  SUtes 
with  which  the  amendment  might  conflict, 
but  In  any  event  not  later  than  sUty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Under  authority  of  the  order  previous- 
ly entered,  the  names  of  Senators  AnaN, 
Allott,  Bennett,  Bible.  Caklson.  Ctjrtis. 
DoicNicK   Eastland.  Edmondson,  Oold- 

WATSR     HICKKNLOOPBR.   JORDAN   of   Idaho, 

Kttchel,  Mechem,  Mn-LD,  Morse.  Moss. 

MtlNDT      NETTBERGER.     PEARSON.     SOCPSON, 


and  Tower  were  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  amendment  No.  467. 


AMENDMENT    NO.    4eS 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by.  to  House  biU  1839.  which  I 
ask  to  have  printed  and  appropriately 

"^The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  What  the  amend- 
ment does  is  supplement  the  proposal  for 
import  quotas  on  beef  and  other  meat 
products  with  quotas  on  dairy  products. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  In  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The    amendment    (No.    468)     is    as 

follows ; 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following: 
"Sec  3  The  total  quanUtles  of  beef.  veal, 
and  mutton  (In  all  forms  except  canned, 
cured  and  cooked  meat,  and  live  animals), 
lamb  "and  dairy  products  originating  in  any 
country  which  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  during  any 
period  of  twelve  months  shall  not  exceed  the 
average  annual  quantities  of  such  products 
imported  from  such  country  during  the  five- 
year  period  ending  on  December  31.  1963: 
Provided  That  for  the  year  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1.  1965.  and  for  any  year  thereafter, 
the  President  by  proclamation  may  provide 
for  an  Increase  In  such  quota  by  a  percentage 
not  greater  than  the  percentage  Increase  in 
estimated  population  of  the  United  States 
over  the  estimated  population  for  1964." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  act 
to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide 
for  the  free  Importation  of  wild  animals  and 
wild  birds  which  are  Intended  for  exhibition 
in  the  United  SUtes,  and  for  other  purposes." 


NEW  SPONSORS  FOR  EDUCATION 
BILL 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  last 
Friday  I  received  unanimous  consent  for 
the  addition  of  a  group  of  sponsors  at 
the  next  printing  of  the  Hartke  college 
education  assistance  bill.  S.  2490.  My 
distinguished  colleagues  in  that  list  in- 
cluded Senators  Bayh.  Clark,  Oruening, 
Humphrey,  Long  of  Louisiana.  Long  of 
Missouri.  McGei,  McIntyre,  Muskie, 
Randolph,  and  Smathers.  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  addition  to  that 
list  of  the  following:  Senators  Burdick. 
Yarborough,  Moss,  INOUYE.  CANNON,  and 
Kennedy. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  hearing  on 
this  bill  was  held  this  morning.    I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
those  who  testified,  and  they  are  a  dis- 
tinguished group  of  leaders  in  higher 
education,  were  unanimous  in  their  sup- 
port of   this   bill.     They   included  Dr. 
Francis  H.  Horn,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island:  Dr.  James  F. 
Carr,  Jr.,  of  Florida  State  University;  Dr. 
Carl  Grip,  of  Temple  University;  Dean 
John  Munro.  of  Harvard  College;   and 
Dr.  Rexford  Moon,  director  of  the  Col- 
lege Scholarship  Service  which  is  the  stu- 
dent   aid    clearinghouse    for    so    many 
colleges  and  universities. 

Additional  testimony  was  presented  by 
Dr.  Fred  Harrington,  president  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  speaking  for 
the  Association  of  State  Universities  and 


Land-Grant  Colleges;  and  by  Mr.  Rot)ert 
W.  Sneden.  president  of  the  United 
Business  Schools  Association. 

Mr   President,  there  has  been  a  most 
remarkable  response  not  only  from  these 
organizations    and    their    leaders,    but 
from  a  wide  variety  of  educational  as- 
sociations from  the  American  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers  to  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  University  Professors, 
the  American  Association  of  Colleges  of 
Pharmacy,    and    the    American    Home 
Economics    Association.       I    have    had 
numerous  letters  from  such  organiza- 
tions and  from  individual  college  presi- 
dents and  from  individuals  as  well,  who 
are  expressing  the  liveliest  of  interest, 
who  are  studying  the  bill,  and  who  are 
coming  to  its  support.    I  shall  welcome 
aU  of  my  colleagues  from  both  sides  oi 
the  aisle  who  may  wish  to  do  the  sarne. 
and  I  am  glad  for  the  broad  scope  of  the 
interest  shown  by  those  who  have  al- 
ready joined  in  cosponsorship. 

The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ESTABLISHMENT     OF     COURT     OF 
VETERANS'   APPEALS— ADDITION- 
AL COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 
Mr.    HART.      Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous   consent   that,    at    its   next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
IlUnois  [Mr.  Douglas!  may  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2509)  to  arnend 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  establish 
a  Court  of  Veterans'  Appeals  and  to  pre- 
scribe   its    jurisdiction    and    functions, 
which  I  introduced,  on  behalf  of  mysell 
and   other   Senators,   on   February    17, 

1964. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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AUTHORIZATION  OF  INTERNA^nON- 
AL  PASSAMAQUODDY  TIDAL  POW- 
ER    PROJECT— ADDITIONAL     CO- 
SPONSORS  OF  BILL 
Mr   HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKiEl   I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  its  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  P«ll]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
DoDDl  be  added  as  additional  cosponsors 
of  the  bUl   (S.  2573)    to  authorize  the 
international  Passamaquoddy  tidal  pow- 
er project.  Including  hydroelectric  power 
development  of  the  upper  Saint  John 
River,   and   for   other   purposes,   intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Maine  IMr. 
Muskie  1 .  for  himself  and  other  Senators, 
on  February  27,  1964. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WORK-STUDY  PROGRAMS  FOR 
YOUTHS— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR OF  BILL 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  at 
its  next  printing.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2594)  to 
assist  States  in  providing  work-study 
programs  for  youths  who  need  the  earn- 


ings from  part-time  employment  to  be- 
gin or  complete  their  formal  secondary 
education. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
AMENDMENT  NO.  465 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  amendment  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  to  the  bill  (H.R.  1839)  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide 
for  the  free  importation  of  wild  animals 
and  wild  birds  which  are  intended  for 
exhibition  in  the  United  States  that  my 
name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  hl^ 
amendment  relating  to  beef  Imports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  DROPOUT  ACT  OF 
1964— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  4,  1964,  the  names  of 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  R\ndolph.  and  Mr.  Yarbor- 
ough were  added  as  additional  cospon- 
sors of  the  bill  (S.  2594)  to  assist  States 
in  providing  work-study  programs  for 
youths  who  need  the  earnings  from  part- 
time  emplojmient  to  begin  or  complete 
their  formal  secondary  education,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators)  on 
March  4.  1964. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  will 
hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Jajnes  Louis  Robertson  of  Nebraska,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  Hugh 
F.  Owens,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  to  be  held 
on  Wednesday,  March  11,  1964,  in  room 
5302.  New  Senate  Office  Building,  at 
10:30  a.m. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  March  10,  1964,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1964)  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Traffic 
Act,  1925,  as  amended,  to  increase  the 
fee  charged  for  learners'  permits. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  re- 
solution (8.  Con.  Res.  72)  relative  to  the 
death  of  His  Majesty,  King  Paul  of 
Greece. 


SENATOR  TALMADGE'S  APPEAR- 
ANCE ON  RADIO  PROGRAM 
"WASHINGTON  VIEWPOINT" 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening  my  distinguished  colleague  and 
friend  Senator  Talmadge,  appeared  els 
the  guest  on  the  radio  program  "Wash- 
ington Viewpoint,"  which  was  presented 
over  Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Co. 
stations. 

In  the  course  of  this  program.  Senator 
Talmadge  brilliantly  dissected  the  so- 
called  civil  rights  bill  and  exposed  it  as 
a  Federal  power  grab  rather  than  a  true 
civil  rights  bill.  In  a  cogent  summary 
of  the  bill's  evil  effects,  Senator  Tal- 
madge said: 

It  would  Introduce  the  police  power  of  the 
U.S.  Government  In  every  area  of  human 
conduct,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  It 
would  regulate  where  we  sleep,  where  we 
eat,  where  we  work,  and  be  backed  up  with 
Federal  power  and  a  Federal  police  force. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  colleague  ob- 
served, the  American  people  will  rise  up 
and  demand  that  this  legislation  be 
stricken  down  If  they  are  ever  given  an 
adequate  opportunity  to  learn  the  sweep- 
ing provisions  It  contains  to  limit  con- 
stitutional rights  of  all  citizens.  I  be- 
lieve this  program  helped  to  dispel  some 
of  the  planned  confusion  that  surrounds 
this  issue,  and  I  recommend  it  to  readers 
of  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The      Westinghouse       Broadcasting      Co., 
"Washington    Viewpoint,"    Produced    bt 
THE  WBC   Washington   News  Bureau 
Quest:     Democratic    Senator    Herman    E. 
Talmadge,  of  Georgia. 

Interviewed  by:  Miss  Ann  M.  Corrlck,  as- 
sistant chief,  WBC  Washington  news  bureau, 
and  Pete   Clapper,  WBC  correspondent. 

Miss  CoRRicK.  Good  evening.  This  Is  Ann 
Corrlck  with  Pete  Clapper  In  the  Senate  Ra- 
dio-Television Gallery  on  Capitol  Hill.  The 
Senate  this  week  is  heading  Into  the  long- 
awaited  debate  on  the  most  sweeping  clvU 
rights  bill  to  come  before  Congress  In  recent 
years.  Southern  Senators  have  denounced 
the  House-passed  bill,  and  have  pledged  to 
fight  against  It  with  every  weapon  at  their 
command.  Our  guest  on  "Washington  View- 
point" this  evening  will  be  in  the  front  lines 
of  the  battle.  He  is  Democratic  Senator 
Herman  Eugene  Talmadge,  of  Georgia,  for- 
mer Governor  of  Georgia,  now  serving  his 
second  term  in  the  Senate.  Senator  Tal- 
madge Is  a  member  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
and  Finance  Committees. 

Senator,  your  colleague,  Senator  Hum- 
phrey, who  will  floor  manage  the  civil  rights 
bill,  said  the  other  day  that  as  of  now  he 
does  not  believe  around-the-clock  sessions 
or  cloture  will  be  necessary  to  get  the  bill 
through  the  Senate.  What  do  you  think  of 
Senator  Humphrey's  prophesy  In  this  mat- 
matter? 

Senator  Talmadge.  Of  course,  we  have  no 
way  of  knowing  what  the  leadership  may  do 
about  the  round-the-clock  sessions.  I  hope 
they  would  not  resort  to  that.  A  good  num- 
ber of  the  Senators  are  elderly  men  and  It 
really  Imperils  and  endangers  their  health. 
It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose.  And  I 
hope  that  we  do  not  have  a  physical  endur- 
ance contest  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Miss  CoRRiCK.  Senator  Russell,  who  is 
often  called  the  commanding  general  of  the 
southern  bloc,  has  Indicated  that  the  south- 
ern Senators  intend  to  engage  in  extended 


debate  on  the  ctrll  rights  measures.  How 
long  do  you  think  would  be  an  appropriate 
time  to  debate  the  civil  rights  bill? 

Senator  Talmaogz.  Well,  of  course,  this  bill 
Is  so  drastic  In  all  of  Its  provisions  untU  I 
hope  we  can  have  an  opportunity  to  let  the 
people  In  America  know  exactly  what  It  does 
contain.  And.  Incidentally,  Ann,  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  Senators  who  are  opposed 
to  this  bUl  besides  southern  Senators.  It's 
drastic  In  its  impUcaUons.  It  does  violence 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in 
a  great  many  respects.  And  I  think  when 
the  people  become  aware  of  the  content  of 
the  bill,  they  will  rise  up  and  demand  that 
at  least  Its  most  extreme  features  be  stricken. 
It  would  Introduce  the  police  power  of  the 
U.S.  Government  In  every  area  of  htunan 
conduct,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  It 
would  regulate  where  we  sleep,  where  we  eat, 
where  we  work,  and  be  backed  up  wltlx  a 
Federal  ix>wer  and  a  Federal  police  force. 
Now  I  don't  think  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  desire  that. 

Miss  CoRRicK.  Senator,  administration 
leaders  concede  that  in  order  to  get  a  vote 
on  cloture — the  motion  which  would  cut  off 
debate — they  need  the  votes  of  20  to  25  Re- 
publicans to  be  successful.  And  you  men- 
tioned a  whUe  ago  that  it's  not  Just  southern- 
ers who  are  opposed  to  this  bUl,  presumably, 
some  Republicans,  too.  Do  you  think  they 
can  get  the  votes  of  the  Republicans  they 
need  to  Invoke  cloture? 

Senator  Talmadge.  Of  course,  that  remains 
to  be  seen.  I  think  that  everyone  who  has 
studied  this  bill  and  takes  his  oath  of  office 
conscientiously  to  uphold  and  defend  the 
Constitution,  In  the  final  analysis,  will  have 
to  be  opposed  to  it.  I  don't  see  how  anyone, 
for  instance,  could  support  the  starvation 
provision — the  so-called  title  VI.  Now  dur- 
ing the  era  of  Senatcu-  McCarthy,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  talk  about  guUt  by  association. 
But  this  title  VI  takes  that  one  step  further, 
and  makes  whole  people  guilty  by  virtue  of 
their  geography.  Now  that  provision  of  the 
bill  would  let  a  Federal  official,  anytime  It 
suits  his  caprices  or  pleasures,  cut  oB  all 
Federal  funds  of  any  kind  or  character  that 
go  Into  entire  States,  entire  counties,  entire 
cities,  entire  regions  of  our  country,  or  any 
area  of  o\ir  country,  whether  It  be  pensions 
for  disabled  veterans,  social  security,  old-age 
assistance,  school  lunchroom  programs,  or 
anything  else.  Now  that's  the  most  drastic 
provision  I've  ever  heard  of  In  a  free  republic. 
And  I'd  like  to  read  what  President  Kennedy 
himself  said  about  that  provision  when  It 
was  recommended  by  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission last  year.  And  he  tcrfd  the  American 
newspaper  editors  here  in  Washington  on 
April  19:  "I  don't  have  the  power  to  cut  off 
aid  in  a  general  way  as  was  proposed  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission.  And  I  would 
think  it  would  probably  be  unwise  to  give 
the  President  of  the  United  States  that  kind 
of  power."  That  was  his  statement  then. 
I'm  convinced  he  was  correct  then.  That's 
the  {xieltion  that  many  of  us  In  the  Senate 
will  tjike  now. 

Mr.  Clapper.  Senator,  are  you  opposed  only 
to  title  VI,  or  are  there  many  other  features? 

Senator  Talmadge.  There  are  several  other 
features.  Another  provision  of  it  that  I 
think  is  extremely  reprehensible — it  woiUd 
introduce  police  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  the  hiring  and  firing  and  pro- 
motion practices  of  all  businesses  In  this 
country  that  have  25  employees  or  more. 
Now  under  the  American  system,  the  indi- 
viduals, the  employee  and  the  employer,  and 
the  labor  unions  involved,  make  their  deci- 
sions as  to  who  will  be  employed  at  a  certain 
place,  what  the  salary  will  be.  their  seniority 
rights,  their  promotions.  But  this  would 
set  up  a  Federal  employment  practice  com- 
mission and  make  all  of  that  regulated  by 
the  Government.  The  Government  would 
take  over  the  responsibilities  of  the  Individ- 
uals, both  employer  and  employee,  and  the 
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labor  unions.  And  the  matter  of_70'-l')"8 
would  be  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  the 
Government,  not  the  free  will  of  Ind  vlduals 
And  thafB  wholly  repugnant  to  our  tree  sys- 
tem of  society.  It's  a  police  state  proposition. 
And  heres  what  President  Johnson  said 
about  that  when  he  was  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Mr     CLAPFEB   You    came    well    prepared. 

Senator. 

senator  Talmaki.  He  said.  "To  me.  the 
least  meritorious  proposal  In  the  whole  civil 
rlKhts  program.  Such  a  law  would  necessi- 
tate a  system  of  Federal  police  officers  such 
as  we  have  never  seen  before.  It  would  re- 
quire the  policing  of  every  business  Institu- 
tion every  transaction  made  between  an 
employer  and  employee,  and  virtually  every 
hour  of  an  employer's  and  employee's  asso- 
ciation while  at  work."  And  he  said  further. 
••I  can  only  hope  sincerely  that  the  Senate 
will  never  be  called  upon  to  entertain  seri- 
ously any  such  proposal  again."  And  that 
was  President  Johnson  speaking.  I  thinK  ne 
was  correct  at  that  time.  And  there  are 
many  of  us  In  the  Senate  who  still  think  he 
was  correct.  And  were  going  to  try  to  point 
that  out  to  the  American  p-K>ple. 

Miss  CowucK  I'm  sorry.  Senator.  I  didn't 
catch  when  President  Johnson  said  that. 

Senator  Talmaoce  He  made  that  state- 
ment on  March  9.  1949.  In  a  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr  Clappek.  Senator.  Is  It  true  then  that 
your  overall  objections  and  the  objections 
of  your  southern  colleagues  on  the  Senate 
floor  to  th's  big  civil  rlKhts  bill  will  be  on 
the  grounds  that  It's  bringing  the  Federal 
police  power  Into  this  Stote.  that  It  Is  a 
police  bill? 

Senator  Talmadge.  That  Is  exactly  what  It 
Is      Now  I   think   all   of   us  believe  In   civil 
rights      I  certainly  do      I  want  every  Amer- 
ican citizen  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  granted 
to  every  other  citizen  of  America  bv  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.     Thev  have 
those  rights  now.    The  first  10  amendments 
give  them  these  rights.     The   13th  and  14th 
amendments  gives  them  these  rights.     They 
are    enforceable    in    court,    both    State    and 
Federal.      But    if    youll    study    the    first    10 
amendments  and  the  13th  and  14th  amend- 
ments   they  are  prohibitions  against  power 
of    Government.      Now    this    so-called    civil 
rights  bin  that  we  have  now  is  not  a  pro- 
hibition against  Federal  power.    It's  Just  the 
opposite      It  increases  Federal  power  in  ev- 
ery   area.     Through    history    the   liberty    of 
peoples    has    been    lost    by    the    tyranny    of 
government      People  never  loee  their  liber- 
ties by  the  actions  of  fellow  citizens.     It  Is 
government  action  that  destroys  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  our  people.     It's  a  blueprint 
few    dictatorship    and    that's    what    I    think 
win  ultimately  result  If  we  pass  something 
that  regulates  every  area  of  human  life,  from 
where  peoole  sleep   to  where   they  eat.  and 
where  they  work,  becomes  the  responsibility 
of   the  Federal  Government,  why  It  will  be 
almost  like  ••1984.'  that  book  that  was  writ- 
ten about  England  when  they  all  lived  In  an 
ant  hin.  and  the  government  regulated  ev- 
erybody, and  no  one  had  any  rlghU  to  do 
anything. 

Miss  CoRRiCK  Senator  Talmadce.  In  that 
connection.  I  believe  you're  talking  about  the 
public  accommodations  section  of  the  bill 
as  one  of  the  moat  controversial  sections 

Senator  Talmadce.  I  hadn't  gotten  Into 
that.  It's  certainly  a  portion  of  the  bill 
that  I  am  opposed  to. 

Miss  CoRRicK.  In  connection  with  the 
Federal  regulation.  Republican  Leader  Dirk- 
sen  reportedly  Is  working  on  an  amendment 
to  the  public  accommodations  section,  which 
would  put  It  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Would 
that  be  acceptable  to  you? 

Senator  Talmadce.  I  certainly  have  no  ob- 
jection to  any  citizen  serving  whomever  he 
sees  fit.     But  In  Anglo-Saxon  JurUprudence. 
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the  right  to  own  property  has  been  quite  a 
sacred  right.     Now  It  can  be  denied  by  the 
Federal   Government,   or   any  other  govern- 
ment, for  that  matter,  but  when  we  confis- 
cate private  property,  and  we  take  It  over,  the 
law  requires  that  It  be  condemned  and  ade- 
quate payment  made  for  It.     Now  the  right 
to   use   and   enjoyment   of  private    property 
Is  one  of   the  most  sacred  rights  we  have. 
And  If  you  take  over  a  man's  property,  you 
should  condemn  It  and  you  should  compen- 
sate him  for  It.     This  bill  doesn't  do  that. 
It  makes  public  property  out  of  private  prop- 
erty   without  compensation   and   then   goes 
one  step  further.     It  even  provides  that  If  I 
am  a  shoeshlne  boy.  for  Instance,  and  some- 
one comes  in  and  wanU  his  shoes  shlned.  I 
couldn't  decline.     Id  be  compelled  to  shine 
that  individual's  shoes,  whether  I  wanted  to 
or  not    to  shave  him  whether  I  wanted  to 
or  not.  to  cut  his  hair  If  I  were  a  barber,  or 
If  I  were  a  beautician.  I  would  have  to  polish 
his  fingernails,  whether  I  wanted  to  or  not. 
Now  that,  to  my  mind,  certainly  violates  the 
13th    amendment    of   the   Constitution,    be- 
cause that's  Involuntary  servitude. 

Mr  Clapper.  Senator  Talmadce.  can  you 
tell  us  about  any  possible  deals  between 
President  Johnson  and  your  Southern  col- 
leagues to  perhaps  water  down  portions  of 
the  civil  rights  bill  to  get  It  through  the 
Senate? 

Senator  Talmadce.  I  have  heard  of  no  such 
deal.  I  think  President  Johnson  will  utilize 
every  resource  at  his  command  to  try  to 
pass  the  bill  In  Its  present  form.  And  I 
would  certainly  hope  that  It  can  be  defeated 
or  at  least  the  most  extreme,  unconstitu- 
tional provisions  thereof,  stricken. 

Mr.  Clappet.  Do  you  think  that  President 
Johnson  Is  willing  to  compromise  anywhere? 
Senator  Talmadce.  I  couldnt  speak  for 
President  Johnson.  He's  adequately  able  to 
speak  for  himself,  and  will,  and  has.  I  take 
him  at  his  word  that  he  wants  the  bill  passed 
In  Its  present  form. 

Miss  CoRRiCK.  Senator  Talmadce,  the  clvn 
rights  debate  was  delayed  so  that  the  Sen- 
ate could  act  on  new  wheat  and  cotton  legis- 
lation In  which  southerners  have  consider- 
able interest.  Do  you  think  perhaps  by  any 
chance  the  Democratic  leadership  ran  In  the 
farm  bill  In  order  to  soften  up  southern 
oppoEltlon  to  the  civil  rights  bUl? 

Senator  Talmadce  Oh  no  All  the  people 
of  the  country  have  an  Interest  In  farm  bills. 
We  all  must  eat.  Wheat.  I  think.  Is  grown  In 
virtually  every  State  In  the  Union.  Cotton 
is  grown  in  some  22  States  in  the  Union. 
And  all  of  us  wear  cotton  And  minions  and 
mUllons  of  people  are  engaged  In  all  kinds 
of  endeavors  that  utilize  both  cotton  and 
wheat.  It's  vital  to  our  country.  I  think 
the  majority  leader  brought  up  the  bUl  be- 
cause It's  planting  time  for  wheat,  and  If 
weTe  going  to  act  on  farm  legislation.  It  had 
to  be  done  at  that  time.  We  couldn't  wait 
until  after  wheat's  up  to  pass  a  bin  with 
reference  to  wheat. 

Miss  CoRRicK.  What '8  the  outlook  for  get- 
ting that  farm  bill  through  the  House  and 
into  law? 

Senator  Talmadce.  I  hope  that  the  confer- 
ence committee  will  agree  to  It  very  rapidly. 
Mr.  Clapper.  Senator  Talmadce.  speaking 
of  farm  bills,  do  you  expect  any  more  farm 
legislation— major  farm  legislation— beyond 
this,  this  year? 

Senator  Talmadce.  Well,  of  course,  the 
sugar  act  expires,  and  It  win  have  to  be  re- 
newed this  year.  I  do  not  know  what  other 
major  farm  legislation  might  be  considered. 
I  would  think  the  sugar  bill  would  probably 
be  the  most  Important  farm  legislation  that 
will  be  considered  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  Strangely  enough.  It  has  dual 
Jurisdiction.  In  the  House,  the  Agricultural 
Committee  considers  the  sugar  bill.  And  In 
the  Senate,  because  It's  a  matter  of  Imports 
and  tariffs,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  on 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve,  considers  It. 


Mr.  Clapper.  Senator.  I  dont  want  to  get 
sidetracked  too  much  Into  the  farm  prob- 
lems of  the  country,  but  I  did  want  to  ask 
you  one  big  sweeping,  overan  question.  wlU 
we  ever  stop  paying  these  tremendous 
amounts  of  money  to  farmers  to  subaldlM 
their  crops? 

Senator  Talmadce.  I  would  hope  we  would 
change  our  farm  program.    Since  I  have  been 
In  the  Senate,  I  have  endeavored  to  do  so, 
but  thus  far  I  haven't  had  the  votes  to  get 
my   Ideas  of   farm  legislation  across.     Now 
farmers  cannot  be  the  only  people  in  our 
society  that  rely  on  their  own  Initiative  and 
resources.    They  need  tome  support.    But  It's 
ridiculous  m  the  extreme  to  have  the  Gov- 
ernment acting  as  pawnbroker  for  farm  com- 
modltles.    And  we're  spending  about  $7  bn- 
Uon  a  year  on  alleged  agricultural  programs. 
But  of  the  •?  billion,  a  farmer  never  sees  but 
about  a  bnilon  eight  hundred  mlUlon.    The 
rest  of  It  goes  for  public  welfare  programs 
of  various  types,  health  progams  of  assist- 
ance to  all  of  our  people,  foreign  aid.  In  the 
form    of    Public    Law    480.      I    would    revise 
those  programs  to  a  considerable  degree,  but 
I    would    still    give    some    support    to    the 
farmers.    But  I  would  take  the  Government 
out   of    the   business   of    acquiring,   storing, 
shipping,  selling,  and  giving  away  farm  com- 
modities.    The  Government  shouldn't  be  In 
that  business  In  any  way  whatever.    We  need 
a  bUl  that  will  give  the  farmers  freedom  to 
farm,  give  them  a  fair  share  of  the  national 
Income,  and  put  American  farm  commodities 
back  on   the   world   market   at   competitive 
prices. 

Miss  CoRHicK.  Senator  Talmadce.  It  waa 
your  committee — the  Finance  Committee — 
which  produced  the  tax  cut  bni  which  Is  now 
law.  One  of  the  key  objectives  of  that  mea- 
sure was  to  release  more  consumer  spending 
power,  by  cutting  the  average  American's 
taxes.  But  suppose  the  taxpayers  don't  spend 
that  money?  Suppose  they  put  It  In  banks 
and  rave  It? 

Senator  Talmadce.  Ann,  I'm  not  one  of 
those  Individuals  that  thinks  It's  a  shame  If 
you  don't  spend  all  the  money  that  you  get. 
I  would  hope  that  some  American  citizen* 
would  save  some  of  the  money.  And  I'm  con- 
fident that  some  of  them  wUl.  But  know- 
ing human  nature,  as  I  do,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  them  will  fpend  that  money. 
Some  of  them  wni  save  It.  Some  will  spend 
It  Many  of  them  wni  use  It  for  Investment 
purposes.  It  will  create  other  Jobs.  But 
we  are  releasing  an  additional  $2S  million 
a  day,  or  $800  million  a  month  Into  the 
channels  of  commerce  In  our  country.  And 
I'm  confident  that  It  win  produce  additional 
Jobs,  that  It  wUl  help  our  economy  In  any 
number  of  ways. 

Miss  CoRRiCK    How  soon  do  you  believe  our 
economy   wUl   begin   feeling  the  Impact   of 

this?  ,  _ 

Senator  Talmadce.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  think  It's  already  beginning  to  because 
some  of  them,  on  the  assumption  that  their 
taxes  would  be  reduced,  have  been  spending 
more  money  than  they  otherwise  would  have. 
If  you  will  check  the  sales  of  the  stores, 
you'll  see  that's  already  reflected.  And  our 
economic  pulse  now,  I  think,  U  beating  at 
about  the  highest  level  In  any  time  in  the 
history  of  our  Republic. 

Mr  CLAPPER.  Do  you  feel  pretty  confident 
about  the  overall  economy,  then.  In  spite  ot 
this  continuing  unemployment? 

Senator  Talmadce  Pete.  I  wou'.d  think  that 
certainly  the  present  state  of  our  economy. 
p:u5  the  tax  reduction,  will  assure  us  a  good 
economic  year  for  1964.  and  perhaps  the  early 
Dart  of  1965.  I  don't  think  anyone  can  see 
w:onomlcany  beyond  that  point.  Now  I  do 
not  think  that  the  tax  bill  alone  and  by 
luelf  will  cure  all  of  our  unemployment 
problems,  because  they're  in*»y-  '^•^'5* 
varied,  they're  complex.  We  are  witnessing 
a  transition  In  many  areas  from  agrlcult\ire 
to   Industrial   development.     We   have   seen 
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automation  to  the  degree  that  a  willing  mind 
and  a  strong  back  and  strong  muEcles  no 
longer  are  an  assurance  of  an  adequate  Job. 
People  must  have  merchantable  talents.  We 
have  a  great  many  of  our  youth  that  have 
dropped  out  of  school  without  finishing  high 
school,  ard  have  little  or  no  skills.  And  they 
find  It  difficult  to  get  Jobs.  Those  wUl  con- 
tinue to  find  problems.  And  I  do  think  that 
In  most  Instances,  people  with  some  talent 
and  willingness  to  get  out  and  work,  I  would 
hope  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  them 
win  be  able  to  find  a  Job. 

Mr.  Clapper.  Senator  Talmadce,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  tjxwrltlng  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  you  perhaps  can  answer  this 
complicated  question.  Wont  the  wage  earn- 
ers of  the  United  States  get  kind  of  a  rude 
shock  next  year  at  taxpaying  time  when  they 
find  that  they  owe  extra  taxes  because  this 
Is  a  two-step  tax  reduction  ard  they've  gotten 
in  this  first  year  their  full  withholding  reduc- 
tion? 

Senator  Talmadce.  No,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  don't  think  many  of  them  will  have  much 
to  pay.  Tou  see,  what  we  have  been  doing, 
we  have  been  withholding  at  the  rate  of 
18  i>ercent.  That  has  been  slightly  in  ex- 
cess of  what  the  rate  would  be  on  wage 
earners.  And,  therefore,  most  of  them  have 
been  getting  refunds  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
or  when  they  file  their  next  return.  Now  we 
reduced  that  18-percent  rate  to  14  percent, 
and  this  will  be  slightly  under  what  the  trus 
tax  rate  will  be,  so  Instead  of  getting  a  refund 
check,  as  most  of  them  have  In  the  past, 
most  of  them  In  the  future  will  perhaps  owe 
a  nominal  amount  of  tax. 

Mr.  Clapper.  But  you  don't  think  It's  going 
to  be  serious  or  be  quite  a  shock  to  the 
American  public? 

Senator  Talmadce.  I  wouldn't  think  so.  I 
think  most  taxpayers  know  they  pay  taxes. 
And  I  think  most  of  them  are  pretty  con- 
cerned about  the  rates.  I  know  I  am,  and 
I  would  hope  all  Americans  are,  because  if 
we  can  get  more  Americans  concerned  about 
the  taxes,  maybe  we  can  do  something  about 
reducing  some  of  our  spending. 

Miss  CoRRiCK.  Senator  Talmadce,  in  a 
little  different  area.  Republicans  are  quite 
happy  over  the  results  of  the  gubsrnatorlal 
election  in  Louisiana.  Their  candidate,  al- 
though he  lost,  ran  the  strongest  race  of 
any  Republican  candidate  In  that  State,  and 
two  Republicans  were  elected  to  State  legis- 
lature. The  Republicans  claim  this  Indi- 
cates a  breakthrough  for  Republicans  in  the 
South.     Do  you  see  It  that  way? 

Senator  Talmadce.  Ann,  If  you  have 
checked  the  records  since  1932,  there  has 
been  a  growing  Republican  trend  in  all  of 
the  States  of  the  South.  Florida  has  gone 
Republican  In  the  last  three  elections. 
Texas,  two  out  of  three.  Tennessee  in  the 
laft  three  elections.  Virginia  In  the  last 
three  elections.  Several  other  States.  We 
have  in  Georgia  several  Republicans  who 
are  members  of  the  general  assembly,  many 
of  them  who  are  local  citizens.  I  think  that 
trend  will  continue.  We  have  virtually  a 
two-party  system  now  In  most  States  in  the 
South.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  is  sufficiently  strong  to  con- 
stitute an  Immediate  threat  to  control  of  the 
State  governments  and  the  legislatures  of  any 
of  the  Southern  States. 

Miss  CoRRiCK.  How  about  in  the  preei- 
dentlal  level?  Which  Republican  presiden- 
tial possibility  do  you  think  would  run  the 
strongest  In  the  South? 

Senator  Talmadce.  I  think  It's  impossible 
to  say  at  the  present  time.  I  don't  think 
the  Republican  prospects  in  the  South  are 
as  strong  as  they  were  prior  to  the  unfortu- 
nate assassination  of  President  Kennedy. 
Reoubllcan  groups  are  badly  divided  on 
Ideology  and  also  personalities.  I  think 
most  of  the  Southern  States  would  go  Demo- 
cratic if  th»  election  were  held  today — per- 
haps all  of  them. 


Miss  CoRRicK.  You  don't  feel  then,  there's 
any  question  that  President  Johnson  will 
carry  the  South? 

Senator  Talmadce.  That  remains  to  be 
seen.  I'm  talking  about  now,  not  Novem- 
ber. If  the  election  were  held  today,  I  think 
he  would  carry  probably  all  of  the  Southern 
SUtes.  And  I  think  the  polls  of  Mr.  Gallup 
and  Mr.  Harris  bear  that  out. 

Miss  CoRRicK.  How  would  the  action  on 
the  clvU  rights  affect  President  Johnson's 
campaign.  If  legislation  somehow  gets 
bogged  down  and  Is  not  enacted,  or  on  the 
other  hand,  if  It  Is  enacted? 

Senator  Talmadce.  I  think  It's  a  little 
early  to  tell  yet.  In  certain  areas  of  the 
country  I  presume  this  program  Is  popular 
or  It  wou'.dn't  be  offered.  I  doubt  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  them  that  ap- 
plaud It  know  what's  in  the  bUl.  I  think 
if  they  knew  the  content  of  the  bill,  theyd 
be  alarmed  that  they  were  advocating  a  dic- 
tatorial, totalitarian  form  of  government 
that  would  regulate  their  lives  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  In  other  areas  of  the 
ccuatry  the  program  is  not  at  aU  popular. 
It's  not  popular  In  my  State.  And  cer- 
tainly the  advocacy  of  this  program  is  not 
doing  the  President  any  good  In  Georgia. 

Mr.  Clapper.  Senator  Tau^adce,  on  an  en- 
tirely different  subject  briefly,  former  Vice 
President  Nixon  has  characterized  the  Bob- 
by Baker  probe  in  the  Senate  as  casting 
some  doubts  on  the  Senate  itself.  Can  you 
comment  on  this? 

Senator  Talmadce.  Well,  of  course.  I  don't 
like  the  idea  of  a  Senate  employee  doing 
something  or  being  criticized  for  doing 
something,  and  then  attribute  it  to  the 
U.S.  Senate.  The  Senate  has  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  employees.  I  imagine  most  of 
them  are  highly  honorable  men.  But  some 
of  them  probably  at  some  time  have  done 
things  of  which  I  would  not  approve.  But 
I  do  not  think  the  action  of  a  single  em- 
ployee ought  to  be  utilized  to  condemn  the 
entire  Senate. 

Miss  CoRRicK.  Thank  you.  Senator.  I'm 
sorry  to  have  to  Interrupt,  but  our  time 
has  run  out.  Our  guest  on  "Washington 
Viewpoint"  this  evening  has  been  Demo- 
cratic Senator  Herman  Talmadce.  of  Georsria, 
member  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  and  Fi- 
nance Committees.  This  is  Ann  Corrlck 
with  Pete  Clapper  in  the  Senate  Radio- 
Television  GaUery  on  Capitol  Hill. 


THE   GOLD   PROBLEM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  interesting  article  on  the 
gold  problem.  It  contains  a  speech  made 
by  Harry  Scharlach  of  Watseka.  HI.,  and 
was  published  in  the  Watseka  Republican 
of  February  26.  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Gold  and  the  American  Dollar 

(This  sp>eech  was  mede  by  Harry  Scharlach, 
of  Watseka,  before  the  Sheldon  Lions  Club. 
Mr.  Scharlach  appeared  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
C.  L.  Clark.  The  subject  Is  a  serious  one  and 
poses  many  questions  as  to  the  fiscal  policy 
of  the  United  States.) 

Gold  was  one  of  the  first  metals  to  attract 
the  attention  of  man.  And,  of  course,  it  also 
•attracts  the  attention  of  women.  Gold  has 
_iways  been  highly  valued  for  its  brilliance 
and  beauty.  It  won't  ever  rust  or  tamlEh. 
Nature  has  sprinkled  it  sparingly  among  the 
gravels  of  streams  and  tightly  locked  It  in- 
side of  solid  rock. 

The  earliest  gold  mining  known  was  done 
In  Egypt.  In  the  days  of  King  Solomon  and 
King  Tut  ornaments  of  great  variety  and 
beauty  were  made  from  gold.    Many  of  these 


golden  objects  are  still  in  existence.  Just  as 
perfect  as  when  made  several  thousand  years 
ago.  In  the  revelations  of  St.  John,  chapter 
3(18),  appear  these  words:  "I  counsel  thee 
to  buy  of  me  gold  tried  in  the  fire,  that  thou 
mayest  be  rich." 

Gold  Is  heavy.  It  is  19  times  heavier  than 
an  equal  volume  of  water.  A  16-inch  cube 
weighs  a  ton  and  is  worth  11  million  at  $36 
an  ounce.  A  small  standard  gold  brick  la 
worth  $24,000  and  weighs  70  pounds. 

Gold  has  always  been  the  symbol  of  wealth 
in  all  the  great  clvUlzations  of  the  world. 
Moct  of  the  gold  taken  from  the  earth  In  the 
past  10,000  years  can  still  be  accounted  for  in 
Government  and  bank  vaults,  in  Jewjlry,  in 
gold  coins,  by  holdings  of  private  hoarders, 
and  in  our  teeth 

The  reason  such  accurate  gold  records  can 
be  kept  is  because  most  gold  goes  through 
countinghouses  and  mints.  No  other  pos- 
session has  been  so  effectively  gxiarded.  To- 
day research  in  gold  suggests  other  uses  such 
as  in  our  space  venture  Industries. 

World  production  of  gold  since  Columbus 
discovered  the  Americas,  would  amount  to  a 
gold  cube  of  about  56  feet.  The  value  of  this 
much  gold  is  around  $70  billion.  By  way  of 
comparison,  all  the  gold  mined  since  1492  U 
only  20  percent  of  our  present  U.S.  Federal 
Government  debt. 

Where  do  people  find  gold?  Geologists 
say  that  only  about  one-half  of  this  earth 
contains  ore  bodies.  Gold  ore  is  limited  to 
certain  widely  fcattered  areas  of  the  world. 
In  the  year  1963,  70  percent  of  free  world 
gold  production  came  from  South  Africa; 
10  percent  came  from  Canada;  and  4  percent 
came  from  the  United  States. 

The  remainder  came  from  Australia,  the 
Philippines,  Ghana  in  Africa,  and  other 
areas.  The  average  gold  recovery  per  ton  of 
ore  In  Canada  is  $8.  It  is  taken  from  solid 
rock  from  mine  depths  ranging  to  more  than 
5,000  feet.  This  Canadian  ore  averaged  only 
one  part  of  gold  to  120.000  parts  of  rock. 

Today  more  gold  is  being  mined  than  ever 
before  because  of  better  flnditig  methods, 
better  ore  mining  and  better  gold  recovery 
methods.  Total  free  world  output  of  gold 
in  1963  was  39  million  ounces  valued  at 
$1,400   mUllon. 

Russia  and  the  Communist  bloc  coxin- 
tries  blanket  their  gold  reserves  and  their 
gold  output  In  secrecy.  But  latest  esti- 
mates now  indicate  that  Russia  does  not 
have  as  much  gold  as  they  have  been  pre- 
tending, either  in  reserves  or  in  production. 
Communist  block  gold  stocks  are  now  be- 
lieved to  be  as  low  as  $4  billion,  or  only 
about  10  percent  of  free  world  gold  on  hand. 
And,  Communist  bloc  annual  gold  produc- 
tion is  now  figured  to  be  perhaps  no  more 
than  $200  to  $303  miUion. 

Now  that  we  have  had  a  bit  of  history 
about  gold,  let  \u  turn  to  the  subject  of 
"Gold  and  Our  U.S.  Dollars."  A  thousand 
and  more  different  commodities  and  differ- 
ent schemes  have  been  tried  from  time  im- 
memorial, for  money  uees.  But  gold  alone 
is  the  only  conunodity  that  has  been  able 
to  stand  the  test  of  time;  to  retain  people'* 
confidence  from  generation  to  generation 
and  from  century  to  century.  Gold  Is  the 
only  truly  universal  international  money 
today.  The  U.S.  dollar  is  legal  tender  only 
to  U.S.  citizens.  Gold  is  the  legal  tender  to 
the  foreigners  who  hold  VS.  dollars.  So  the 
importance  of  gold  should  never  be  under- 
estimated. Any  nation  that  possesses  gold, 
can  get  in  and  stay  in  the  game  of  interna- 
tional trade.  Any  country  that  has  ample 
gold  reserves  has  the  buying  power  to  ac- 
quire needed  Items  from  other  nations. 
Thus,  in  peacetime  or  in  wartime,  gold 
is  essential.  Gold  is  a  vital  defense  fuel 
in  wartime.  Recent  events  have  clearly 
Indicated  how  Important  gold  is  to  Rxissla. 
She  has  failed  in  her  agricultural  program, 
as  she  has  in  so  many  of  her  other  plans. 
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So  Russia  ha.  been  selling  gold  In  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  in  recent  months  in  order 
to  buy  food  to  refill  her  bare  <=upboards^ 

In  the  United  States  today,  our  Federa 
Government  still  possesses  a  l»r«e  ^'""""^ 
^gold.  About  $15',,  billion  worth.  But^ 
we  have  been  losing  our  gold  reserves  rapidly 
Ilnce  1967.  It  has  been  a  consistent  one- 
way flow  of  gold— out  -  „  „f 
Before  explaining  the  causes  of  our  flow  of 
gofd  out  of  this  country.  Id  like  to  mention 
a  few  other  Items  about  gold. 

London.  England,  has  for  many  centuries 
beeS  the  gold  marketing  center  of  the  world 
STck  in  the  year  1260  gold  was  -•»"-«  o^^»^* 
London  market  at  $4  an  ounce.  »<»J"»'~J° 
^S.  dollars.  Por  460  years  the  Pr»ce  of  gold 
was  free  to  fluctuate  and  to  taring  whatever 
oeople  thought  gold  was  worth.  It  went  up 
c'Sanually'  In  the  days  of  Columbu-  goJJ 
brought  $10  an  ounce  By  the  year  1700 
5o?dwiuiuptoW5anounce  Then  the  price 
S.  pegged  at  $22  an  ounce  through  the 
rjoptlon  of  a  gold  standard.  That  price  w»s 
Kept  firm  until  World  War  I  set  In  and  the 
price  of  gold  began  to  rise  After  World  War 
I  England  had  too  much  money  and  credit 
issued  against  lU  gold  reserves  and  the  Eng- 
lish pound  failed  The  price  of  gold  was 
raised,  the  English  pound  was  devalued. 

Then  the  United  States  was  going  Into  the 
1930S  and  the  days  of  the  8«at  depression. 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt  was  «|«<^ted  President, 
someone  sold  him  on  the  Idea  that  Ifthe 
price  of  gold  was  raised,  the  prices  of  goods 
would  raise,  salaries  would  raise,  sales  would 
increase,  unemployment  would  be  •"bstan- 
tlally  reduced  and  prosperity  would  come 
back  to  the  United  States. 

In  1934  the  price  of  gold  was  raised  from 
$20  67  an  ounce  to  $35  an  ounce^  Tfie 
US  dollar  was  devalued  In  terms  of  gold. 
But  the  depress-on  dldnt  go  away.  Unem- 
ployment remained  high.  Prices  did  not 
rise  We  were  still  In  a  depression  when 
World  War  11  came  along  and  produced 
enough  jobs  and  Industrial  activity  to  propel 
us  forward  In  a  war  economv-a  momentum 
that  continued  after  World  War  H  ended 

The  price  of  Kold  has  continued  on  that 
$35  peg  since  1934  with  the  exception  of  a 
flurry  on  the  London  Kold  market  during 
the  Cuban  crisis  In  1960.  when  for  a  short 
t'me  gold  went  up  to  $41  an  ounce. 

In  1934  concurrent  with  the  Increase  In 
the  price  of  gold,  legislation  was  enac^ 
making  It  Illegal  for  a  U.3.  citizen  to  own 
Kold  Cltlzers  were  required  by  law  to  turn 
fn  their  gold  coins  and  their  8°!^  J;"t»fif»^ 
currency  for  new  paper  money.  S' nee  that 
date  the  U  S.  dollar  could  not  be  redeemed 
for  KOld  bv  a  U.S.  citizen.  Coin  collectors 
may  now  hold  gold  coins  If  they  are  dated 
^rlor  to  1933  Today  a  U.S.  do^hje  eagle 
($20  gold  piece)  sells  for  about  $50.  In 
ilrms  of  a  $20  gold  coin  of  US.  mintage^  a 
oresent  $20  US.  currency  bill  Is  worth  about 
40  percent  of  Its  former  value  In  t^rms  of 
gold,  or  about  $8. 

The  new  gold  standard  set  up  In  1934 
allows  foreign  dollar  holders  to  exchange 
their  US.  doUars  for  US.  Treasury  gold  at 
$35  an  ounce.  This  Is  because  our  Inter- 
naUonal  monetary  system  Is  different  from 
our  domestic  monetary  system.  In  accord- 
ance with  US.  monetary  laws.  Todiy.  some 
foreign  nations  buy  gold  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury  at  $35  an  ounce,  some  with  dollars 
our  Government  miy  have  given  them  In 
foreign  aid.  they  then  mint  the  gold  Into 
their  own  national  gold  coins,  not  for  cir- 
culation as  money  but  for  sale  as  a  com- 
modity. They  receive  anywhere  from  $50 
to  $70  an  ounce  for  such  gold  transactions. 
A  good  bargain  for  them.  I  know  of  one 
foreign  gold  mine  that  sells  moat  of  Its  gold 
production  to  gold  hoarders  In  the  Orient  at 
$70  an  ounce. 

Now  let  us  tvurn  o\ir  attention  to  the  real 
Issue  about  our  gold  and  our  V3.  dollars. 
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The  issue  Is,  Why  are  we  losing  so  much  of 
our  gold? 

When  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  became  Pres- 
ident, the  United  States  had:  $4  billion  on 
Kold  reserves:  $2  billion  In  gold  was  rwjulred 
L  reserves  In  gold  for  our  Federal  Reserve 
currency  notes  and  deposits;  $600  niilllon  In 
gold  was  owed  foreigners  because  of  their 
US.  dollar  holdings. 

We  were  In  a  deep  depre«ilon  but  we  were 
in  no  trouble  over  gold.     We  had  $m  bil- 
lions in  gold  above  all  our  gold  requirements 
But    when  the  price  of  gold  was  raised  to 
$35   an   ounce   In    1934.   several   things   hap- 
Dsned   to   Increase   our   gold   supply.     First, 
our  gold  reserves  went  up  by  the  70  percent 
TOld  price  raise,  the  amount  of  Increase  from 
$20  67    to    $36    an    ounce.      Second,    because 
ftold  mining  became  more  profltible.  gollpro- 
ductlon  also  Increased  substantially.     Third, 
a  large  flow  of  gold  came  in  from  other  na- 
tions when  the  price  was  raised.     This  was 
because  the  price  was  good  and  also  because 
Europe   began,   during   that   period,    to   buy 
goods  tmm  us  in  preparation  for  War  n  and 
during  War  H.     A  great  deal  of  U.S.  exports 
were    paid   for   In   gold.     Our   US    gold   re- 
serves increased  every  year  for  16  years  and 
Anally  peaked  out  In  1949  at  almost  $26  bil- 
lion     From    1949   on   we   began   to  lose  our 
gold      Not  because  we  lost  any  of  our  trade 
or  any  of  our  strength,  but  because  we  com- 
menced giving   away   too  many  of  our  U.S. 
dollars  to  foreigners.     Billions  of  our  dollars 
were    given    away    on    111    conceived    and    lU 
planned  methods  of  trying  to  buy  the  defeat 
of  communism.    We  simply  began  trying  to 
buy   with    our    US.   dollars   the  support  oi 
any  nation  our  Government  thought  would 
be  our  ally  against  Russia.    Some  of  the  na- 
tions we  Eupported  with  our  U.S.  dollar  gifts 
were   themselves   Communist  countries.     At 
first  we  did  a  great  deal  of  good  In  helping 
Europe  back  on  lU  feet  In  a  war  reconstruc- 
tion Job.    Then,  after  ttoey  did  got  back  on 
their   feet,  we  oonUnued  to  give  them  our 
dollars  when  they  no  longer  needed  them. 
And  we  are  still  giving  away  our  dollars  to 
them,  far   too  many.     When  we  began  this 
dollar  give-away  program  we  were  the  great- 
est industrial  power  on  earth.     We  stUl  are 
the  strongest  nation   on  earth.     We  had  to 
have  great  strength  to  be  able  to  give  away 
$108  bllUon  In  foreign  aid  and  to  spend  an- 
other $684  billion  on  defense  ItenM  In  the 
past  18  years,  and  still  be  able  to  keep  going. 
(George   Washington    warned   our    infant 
Republic  against  making  foreign  alliances.) 
But   with   all.  thU   spending,   our   foreign 
aid  friends  are  not  Impressed,  and  our  for- 
eign enemies  are  not  afraid  of  us.    We  are  at- 
tacked m  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  by  Com- 
munists who  then  charge  us  with  aggression. 
Even  little  Cuba  Is  able  to  shut  oft  our  water 
with  impunity.     We  have  more  chaos,  more 
anarchy,  more  aggression,  and  more  confu- 
sion In   the   world  today  than  ever  before. 
And  this,  after  ail  the  billions  we  have  spent 
to  bring  peace  to  the  world.     Our  massive 
and  our  reckless  spending  in  this  area  has 
been  a  costly  flop.     We  even  gave  Russia  $11 
billion  worth  of  lend-lease  aid  and  only  a 
token   was   ever   paid   back.     Now   Russia   Is 
working  on   a  scheme  to  get  the  U5.  Gov- 
ernment to  guarantee  her  the  credit  to  buy 
food  from  us  on  a  time  payment  plan.     No 
private    lending    Institution    In    the    United 
States    would    be    likely    to    loan    money    to 
such  an  unworthy  customer.     Some  of  the 
dollars  we  gave  foreigners  were  used  to  buy 
things  from  us  and  this  has  helped  to  con- 
tribute to  ovu-  Immediate  prosperity.     But. 
billions  of   these   dollars   have  been   turned 
In  to  take  away  our  gold  reserves  and  $26 
billon  more  are  still  stacked  up  against  us. 
and  our  gold  resources. 

The  drain  on  our  official  gold  stocks  since 
1957  has  been  very  heavy.  Cmr  gold  re- 
serves still  amounted  to  $23  billion  In  1957. 
Then  all  the  free  world  countries,  other  than 


the  United  States,  had  almost  $15  billion  In 
Bold  Today  we  are  down  to  about  $18J4 
billion  whUe  our  free  world  foreign  aid 
friends  have  Increased  their  own  gold  re- 
serves to  $26  billion.  Of  theU  gains  In JoW. 
$8  billion  of  It  came  from  the  U.S.  Federal 
Government  vaults.  .,„„i. 

We  lost  our  gold  to  foreign  nations  "Imply 
because  we  gave  them  too  many  of  our  U.S. 
dollars  free.    In  no  year  since  we  have  been 
losing  our  gold  have  we  exported  l<»8  goods 
and  produce  than  we  have  Imported.     Our 
actual  balance  of  trade  has  always  been  In 
our    favor.      The    enUre    deficit    In    what   U 
commonly  called  our  balance  of  Pay^^ents. 
has  been  very  simple  because  of  all  the  free 
dollars    we    have    sent   abroad.     These   free 
dollars  have   given   rise   to   the   huge  dollar 
claims  by  foreigners  against  our  U.S.  gold. 
There  are  Items  In  the  balance  of  payment, 
other  than  trade  or  foreign  aid.     There  are 
foreign  investments  abroad,  vacation  travel 
abroad,   etc .   but   In   the   final   analysU   the 
gold  we  are  losing  Is  because  of  the  propor- 
tion of  the  total  $108  billion  we  have  given 
in  foreign  aid.  that  has  not  been  spent  back 
in  the  United  States.     This  has  left  a  huge 
balance  of  dollars  stacked  up  In  the  hands 
of  the  foreign  central  banks  and  govemmenu 
and  which  are  now  claims  against  our   re- 
maining   gold.      France.    Germany,    Spain. 
England   Italy,  and  other  nations  are  among 
the  beneficiaries  of  our  dollar  handout  pro- 
grams.    Because   of    this    situation   we    are 
continuing  to  lose  our  gold  and  even  so.  we 
are    continuing   to  give   away   more   dollars. 
This  also  has  a  great  influence  on  our  do- 
mestic interest  rate  structure.    At  this  time 
we  are  required  to  keep  Interest  rates  high 
so   that  the  foreign  owned  dollars  will   be 
left  with  institutions  paying  Interest  rather 
than  to  toe  turned  Into  gold  which  draws  no 

Interest.  „  „    , .  ^ 

Today  we  have  left  In  o\ir  UB.  gold  re- 
serves about  $15Mi  billion  In  gold;  $12  bU- 
llon  are  needed  as  a  25-percent  gold  reserve 
for  our  Federal  Reserve  currency  and  deposit 
system;  and  $3  Mi  billion  of  gold  are  left. 

Obviously.  $3Vii  billion  are  far  short  of 
the  $26  billion  of  potential  claims  against 
our  remaining  gold.  We  are  now  In  the  po- 
sition of  a  houseman  In  a  high-stake  poker 
game,  who  U  so  far  behind  that  he  doeMi  t 
dare  let  the  game  end.  He  couldn't  pay  off. 
So  why  are  we  losing  our  gold?  ^     ,.      , 

Why  does  a  man's  bank  balance  decline? 
A  bank  balance  goes  down  and  Into  over- 
drafts because  more  checks  are  written  than 
deposits  made.     The  truth  Is  that  our  Fed- 
eral Government  has  overdrawn  our  gold  re- 
sources    by    a    wide    margin.      And    '""t    is 
where  our  gold  losses  begin  and  end.     Tne 
problems  are  created  by  the  excessive  "pend- 
ing hablU  of  our  Federal  Government     "The 
matter   of  overdrafts  against  our  gold  has 
gotten  out  of  hand.     Meantime  our  Federal 
Government  goes  merrily  on  Its  way  spend- 
ing  still   more   and   Inflating   our   currency 
system.    Whenever  we  have  a  deficit  In  Fed- 
eral Government  spending  at  home,  and  that 
has  been   happening  every   year,  we   Inflate 
our    currency    and    bank    deposit    syst«m. 
These  have  gone  up  by  $86  billion  since  1957. 
The  gold  back  of  each  US.  dollar  In  cur- 
rency and  bank  deposits  Is  now  down  to  lees 
than  6  cents.     If  we  subtract  foreign  dollar 
claims  now  against  our  remaining  gold  then 
we  have  no  gold  left  to  back  our  monetary 
system.    Whenever  we  have  a  deflclt  In  our 
foreign   financial   transactions,   the  balance 
of  paymentt.   then   the  claims  against  our 
goldgoes  still  higher.     Last  year^n  1963  this 
deficit  was  $3  billion.    Taking  both  of  these 
deficits  together,  the  foreign  and  our  domes- 
tic deficits,  our  Federal  Government  Is  put- 
ting too  great  a  squeeze  on  our  gold  and  that 
Is  why  we  are  losing  our  gold. 

Who  In  Government  Is  responsible  for  this 
state  of  affaire?  it  Isn't  simply  the  Demo- 
crats or  the  Republicans.  It  Is  the  entire 
system  of  bureaucracy  that  may  have  prop- 


erly started  back  In  1033  but  has  never 
stopped  growing.  We  do  have  In  Govern- 
ment today,  many  sound-thlnklng  Democrats 
and  Republicans  who  are  trying  hard  to 
correct  excessive  spending  In  Oovermnent. 
These  people  do  not  wear  high-buttoned 
shoes.  And  you  do  not  need  to  put  on  high- 
buttoned  shoes  to  supi>ort  them.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  our  administrations  and  our 
Congress  since  World  War  n  have  been  guilty 
of  failure  to  stop  excessive  spending. 


WASTE  IN  FOREIGN  AID  PROJECTS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  which  appeared  in 
Sunday's  Washington  Post,  headlined 
"$8.5  MUlion  Aid  Wasted.  GAO  Says." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  8.   1964] 
$8.5  Million  Aid  Wasted,  GAO  Sats 

VS.  aid  administrators  were  accxised  yes- 
terday of  wasting  $8.5  million  on  projects 
m  Turkey  and  Iran  and  misleading  Congress 
about  their  progress. 

The  charge  was  made  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  which  checks  on  Federal 
spending  for  Congress,  In  a  report  to  the 
House  and  Senate. 

It  said  the  fimds  were  used  to  build  hlgh- 
wajrs  and  railways  that  were  not  needed  and 
wound  up  going  nowhere.  In  seeking  the 
money  from  Congress,  the  report  added,  the 
administration  presented  Incomplete  and 
Inaccurate  Information  and  withheld  other 
facts  that  should  have  been  presented. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  disagreed  with  the  findings  and 
blamed  them  on  "a  fundamental  difference" 
between  It  and  the  GAO  over  the  nature  of 
the  projects 

The  report  covera  four  rail  and  highway 
projects  carried  out  under  the  economic  de- 
velopment program  for  Central  Treaty  Or- 
ganization nations  between  1957  and  1962. 
Such  projects  are  supposed  to  aid  two  or 
more  CENTO  countries  and  advance  regional 
economic  development,  not  aid  Individual 
nations. 

The  economic  need  for  the  projects  said 
the  GAO,  was  so  dubious  they  were  consider- 
ably cut  back.  Only  one — a  Turkey-Iran 
highway — has  the  regional  characteristics  re- 
quired for  such  projects.  It  added. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  ar- 
ticle bears  out  charges  of  the  continua- 
tion of  the  shocking  waste  of  the  whole 
aid  program.    The  article  reads  in  part: 

United  States  aid  administrators  were  ac- 
cused yesterday  of  wasting  $8.6  million  on 
projects  In  Turkey  and  Iran  and  misleading 
Congress  about  their  progress  •   •   • 

The  article  reads  further : 

The  funds  were  used  to  build  highways 
and  railways  that  were  not  needed  and 
wound  up  going  nowhere.  In  seeking  the 
money  from  Congress,  the  report  added,  the 
Administration  presented  Incomplete  and 
Inaccurate  Information  and  withheld  other 
facts  that  should  have  been  presented. 

I  plead  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  that,  before  the  new  debate  on 
the  foreign  aid  program  starts  in  this 
session  of  Congress,  they  read  the  rep>orts 
of  the  Comptroller  General's  OfiBce.  for 
one  report  after  another  repeats  and 
proves  this  shocking  waste  of  the  tax- 
payers' dollars.  The  taxpayers  are  en- 
titled to  better  protection  from  the  Con- 
gress than  they  have  been  getting  in  the 
foreign  aid  program. 


SECRETARY  OP  DEFENSE  McNA- 
MARA  AND  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Next.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimotis  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Rscord  a  series  of  newspaper  arti- 
cles setting  forth  statements  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  in  regard  to  promises 
vis-a-vis  South  Vietnam 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Poet,  Mar.  10.  1904] 
Vixtwambse  Lookimo  fob  McNamara  Magic 

Saigon,  March  9. — U.S.  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara,  now  on  a  tour  of  trou- 
ble spots  In  this  war-torn  country,  appears 
to  have  Inherited  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy's Image  as  the  guardian  of  the  South 
Vietnamese   people. 

Many  Vietnamese  look  upon  McNamara  as 
virtually  the  savior  of  the  coimtry  and  teem 
to  expect  him  to  produce  a  magic  formula 
for  driving  out  the  Communist  Vletcong 
guerrillas. 

This  was  revealed  today  In  an  Informal 
survey  of  several  parts  of  Saigon,  Including 
the  poorer  areas. 

Many  peoples,  apparently  as  the  result  of 
Government  propaganda,  believe  McNamara 
Is  going  to  give  the  green  light  for  South 
Vietnamese  forces  to  march  across  the  bor- 
der and  Invade  Communist  North  Vietnam. 

A  Vietnamese-speaking  newcman  found 
many  people,  particularly  refugees  from  the 
Copununlst  North,  strongly  In  favor  of  this 
idea. 

The  Government  has  publicly  promoted 
the  Idea  of  "marching  north"  and  students 
who  greeted  McNamara  yesterday  carried 
Government-printed  bannere  advocating  this 
policy. 

But  a  large  student  demonstration  sched- 
uled for  this  morning,  reportedly  to  atk 
McNamara  for  support  In  marching  north, 
was  called  off.  There  was  no  Inamedlate  ex- 
planation. 

D\irlng  last  year's  Buddhist  crisis,  the 
people  looked  to  Mr.  Kennedy  to  bring  down 
the  regime  of  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem. 
When  Diem  was  finally  toppled  In  November 
the  credit  was  given  largely  to  Mr.  Kennedy. 

One  man  interviewed  today  said:  "Ken- 
nedy helped  \is  last  year.  Now  the  United 
States  will  help  us  again,  wont  It?  What  Is 
McNamara  going  to  say?" 

Some  American  officials  are  concerned 
about  this  popular  exp>ectation  that  Mc- 
Namara Is  going  to  make  a  dramatic  an- 
nouncement producing  a  solution  to  the  war 
situation. 

They  point  out  that  final  decisions  must 
come  from  Washington  after  McNamara 
returns  with  his  recommendations. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  10,  1964] 

McNamaka  Vowed  Unlimiteo  U.S.  Aid,  Vnrr 

OinciAL  Says 

(By  Nicholas  Turner) 

Saigon,  March  9. — U.S.  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara  has  made  It  clear  that 
American  aid  to  South  Vietnam  "will  from 
now  on  be  total,  unlimited,  and  without  con- 
ditions," a  South  Vietnamese  spokesman 
asserted  today. 

The  spokesman  said  this  came  out  of  Mc- 
Namara's  initial  talks  with  South  Vietnamese 
leaders  yesterday  and  that  it  meant  no  set 
limit  would  be  placed  on  U.S.  aid  to  South 
Vietnam. 

Assistant  Defense  Secretary  Arthur  Sylves- 
ter, McNamara's  spokesman,  said  later  that 
he  did  not  hear  the  Defense  Secretary  use 
the  expression  attributed  to  him,  but  it  was 
considered  by  Informed  observers  that  the 
statements  were  not  contrary  to  what  Mc- 
Namara said  yesterday. 


Tlie  Vietnamese  spokesman,  Col.  Tran  Ngoc 
Huyen.  also  said  American  leadere  would  not 
make  "soothing  statements,  such  as  predict- 
ing the  end  of  the  war  at  a  definite  date." 

McNamara  and  the  Premier,  Maj.  Gen. 
Nguyen  Khanh,  visited  three  villages  in  the 
wartorn  Mekong  River  Delta  today  and  were 
cheered  by  thousands  of  South  Vietnamese. 

Other  membera  of  his  party  Included  Gen. 
Maxwell  Taylor,  Chairman  of  the  VS.  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

At  least  10,000  persons  swarmed  in  the 
main  street  of  one  village,  Hoa  Hao,  as  Mc- 
Namara and  Khanh  walked  down  it,  shaking 
hands  with  persons  In  the  crowd. 

At  the  city  of  Can.  McNamara  and  Khanh 
gave  donations  of  600,000  plasters  (about 
$7,000)  each  toward  the  rebuilding  of  sev- 
eral hundred  hoxises  burned  down  last  week. 

The  enthusiasm  of  Hoa  Hao's  welcome 
swept  security  arrangements  aside.  Anyone 
could  have  sllpp>ed  a  hand  grenade  Into  Mc- 
Namara's pocket  with  ease. 

However,  McNamara's  tour  was  marred 
when  two  of  the  four  crewmen  aboard  a  U.S. 
helicopter  accompanying  his  helicopter  flight 
through  the  Mekong  Delta  were  killed  when 
their  helicopter  crashed  Into  a  river. 

The  dead  were  two  gunners.  The  pilot 
and  the  copilot  were  rescued.  The  crash 
was  blamed  on  a  mechanical  failure. 

At  each  of  McNamara's  three  stops,  be  em- 
phasized that  U.S.  support  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  war  against  the  Commiuilst  Vlet- 
cong guerrillas  would  continue  to  whatever 
degree  was  necessary. 

He  also  repeatedly  stressed  VS.  supjxirt  for 
General  Khanh  and  told  crowds  that  lo^anh 
needed  the  support  of  the  people. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  6,   1964] 
McNamaka   News   CONmENCx   Ezcebrb 

I  have  two  brief  announcements  to  make. 

First,  I  have  issued  instructions  today  to 
reduce  the  B-70  program  from  three  aircraft 
to  two.  This  action  is  conciirred  in  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  by  the  Chief 
of  the  Air  Staff.  It  is  a  reeult  of  a  very  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  project  we  have 
Just  completed  and  It  reflects  our  concern 
over  the  continued  delays  in  the  program. 
These  delays  have  been  brought  about  by 
severe  technical  dilDcultles. 

At  the  time  the  three-aircraft  program 
was  formulated  and  approved,  the  first  flight 
was  scheduled  for  December  1962.  The  pro- 
gram is  already  some  18  months  behind  that 
schedule  and  the  first  aircraft  has  not  yet 
been  completely  assembled.  To  date,  some 
$1.5  billion  have  been  allocated  to  the  proj- 
ect, with  the  prosi>ect  that  more  would  be 
required  were  we  to  attempt  to  complete  It 
with  three  airplanes. 

Now,  secondly.  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor 
and  I,  and  other  membere  of  our  party,  will 
leave  tonight  at  midnight  for  South  Viet- 
nam. The  purpose  of  our  trip  is  to  discuss 
with  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and 
Gen.  Paul  D.  Harklns  and  with  Gen.  Nguyen 
Khanh  and  members  of  his  Government  the 
effectiveness  of  U.8.  training  and  logistical 
support  for  the  South  Vietnamese  in  their 
resistance  to  the  Communist-dominated 
Vletcong. 

Our  trip  is  a  further  affirmation  of  the 
U.S.  commitment  to  furnish  whatever  eco- 
nomic aid,  and  whatever  military  train- 
ing and  logistical  support  is  needed  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  suppress  this  insur- 
gency and  to  continue  to  f\irnish  that  sup- 
port for  whatever  period  it  ts  required. 

MILITART     I8ST7S    RAISED 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  believe 
there  can  be  a  military  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem in  South  Vietnam  within  the  present 
rules? 

Secretary  McNamara.  I  think  the  problem 
In  South  Vietnam  is  very  clearly  a  polltical- 
economlc-mllltary  problem.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem that  requires  the  support  of  the  people, 
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If  It  U  to  be  aolTed.  General  Khanh,  the 
Premier  of  South  Vietnam,  ha«  In  his  nrst 
30  days  in  office  done  much  to  build  the  eup- 

'"LVi  c1:a?y^.insuiv.  to  the  need  for  In^ 
creasing  their  economic  welfare,  as  well  as 
?or  providing  physical  security  for  Jhem^  So 
I  think  he  Is  aware  as  we  are  of  the  Inter- 
relationship among  the  political,  economic 
and  military  facets  of  the  problem. 

Question  Mr.  Secretary,  there  has  been 
some  controversy  In  the  past  over  your  ap- 
praisal of  how  we  were  doing  In  South  Viet- 
nam?    Would   you  like  to  try  again?     How 

are  we  doing? 

Answer.  I  have  said  that  the  situation  was 
serious   there  on  a   number  of   occasions. 

OCCASIONS    RICALLH) 

In  October,  upon  our  return  from  the 
September  trip,  and  In  December,  upon  my 
return  from  NATO  via  South  Vletntm.  and 
m  January.  You  probably  recall  those.  In 
October.  I  said,  "the  political  situation  In 
South  Vietnam  remains  deeply  serious^ 

In  December.  I  stated,  "we  observe  the  re- 
sults of  the  very  substantial  Increase  In  the 
Vletcong  activity,  an  Increase  that  began 
shortly  after  the  new  government  was  formed 
on  November  a.  and  It  has  extended  over  a 
period  of  several  weeks." 

And  then  In  January.  In  my  statement  to 
the  Congress.  I  stated  "the  situation  there 
continues  very  grave"  and  I  went  on  to  dis- 
cuss why.  Then  on  the  day  a^ t«r  '»i»^^ ^ 
elaborated  further  on  It  and  stated  that  the 
situation  was  very  grave,  but  that  within 
the  previous  2  weeks  there  had  been  prog- 
ress, and  we  were  encouraged  by  that  prog- 

I  wouldn't  change  my  appraisal.  I  think, 
of  these  past  4  months.  During  that 
4-months  period,  the  country  has  had  three 
governments,  each  of  the  new  governments 
has  changed  Cabinet  members,  each  of  the 
new  governments  has  changed  provisional 
governors  and  each  of  the  new  governments 
has  made  changes  In  the  senior  military  lead- 
ership. .         . 

The  Vletcong  have  sought  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  resulting  period  of  confusion. 
They  have  substantially  Increased  their  rate 
of  incidents,  their  terror  attacks,  their  har- 
aasments.  and  their  military  attacks  upon 
the  Vietnamese. 

That  level  of  attack  is  higher  today  than 
it  was  6  months  ago.  It  Is  lower  today  than 
It  was  at  some  times  within  the  past  few 
weeks  and  It  Is  lower  today  than  It  was  in 
November  and  December.  What  the  future 
holds.  I  can't  say. 

Question.  Mr  Secretary,  a  two-part  ques- 
tion on  Vietnam,  sir.  First,  can  you  tell  us 
whether  you  stUl  think  It  Is  feasible  and 
advisable,  as  you  have  said  In  the  past,  to 
withdraw  most  of  our  mlUtary  aid  mission 
by  the  end  of  1965.  and.  second,  what  criteria 
will  you  be  using  in  your  trip  to  determine 
Just  how  we  stand  there? 

Answer.  Well,  first,  as  to  our  training  and 
logistical  support  and  the  possibility  of  with- 
drawing personnel.  As  you  know,  we  with- 
drew a  thousand  men  In  December  of  last 
year  These  men  Included,  for  example,  two 
military  police  unlU.  U.S.  Military  Police 
units,  which  had  been  guarding  certain  In- 
stallations in  South  Vietnam.  During  the 
period  that  they  were  assigned  there.  South 
Vietnamese  troops  were  trained  to  take  over 
those  functions. 
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NO  BXASON  rOK  STAYING 

We  saw  no  reason,  and  the  Government 
Of  South  Vietnam  saw  no  reason,  why  our 
mUltary  police  units  should  remain  In 
South  Vietnam  to  do  a  Job  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  had  been  trained  to  perform 
and  were  entirely  competent  to  perform  and. 
therefore,   we  withdrew   them. 

That  Is  the  standard  that  we  are  applying 
In  determining  when  to  withdraw  U.S.  mUl- 


tary personnel  from  South  Vietnam.  1  think 
I  made  very  clear  in  my  Introductory  stat>B- 
ment  that  we  shall  furnish  whatever  mili- 
tary training  and  logistical  "^PPort  the 
south  Vietnamese  require  to  effectively 
counter  the  insurgency  campaign,  and  we 
shall  conUnue  to  furnish  that  support  for 
as  long  as  It  Is  required.  But  I  think  that 
ycu  should  expect  us.  I  think  the  American 
people  should  expect  us.  to  conclude  a  train- 
ing   mission    after    a    reasonable    length    of 

"  Question.  In  connection  with  Vietnam. 
Mr  Secretary,  would  the  withdrawal  or  re- 
moval of  American  dependents  in  South 
Vietnam  add  to  the  effectiveness  of  our  ef- 
fort there  and  wUl  you  consider  that  on -this 

^Answer  This  is  one  of  the  questions  I 
will  look  into  while  I  am  out  ther«^  TJ* 
number  of  military  personnel  with  depend- 
ents in  South  Vietnam  is  very  small.  I  have 
forgotten  the  exact  number.  The  total  num- 
ber of  military  dependents  Is  something  on 

the  order  of  700.  „m.,h. 

Question.  Mr.    Secretary,   what    standards 

win  you  use  In  Vietnam  to  Judge  the  success 

or  failure?  ,       ,        .  ^^.^h 

Answer.  Well.  I  think  the  level  and  growth 
of  the  economy,  for  example.  Is  one.  And 
this  by  the  way.  affords  an  Interesting  com- 
parison with  North  Vietnam.  I  have  said 
The  situation  In  South  Vietnam  Is  serious. 
It  U  It  is  grave  But  we  should  not  fail 
to  overlook  the  accompUshmenU  In  that 
country  of  the  past  10  years,  and  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  economy  Is  one.  and  particu- 
larly it  is  impressive  when  one  compares  that 
with  the  situation  in  North  Vietnam,  which 
Is  facing  very  serious  economic  problems. 

I  win  obviously  be  Interested  in  the  action 
that  General  Khahn  has   taken  to  broaden 
his  Government.     From  what  we  hear  here, 
he  has  taken  many  steps  Indeed  to  making 
it  a  more  representative  Government  than 
was  true  In  either  of  the  two  previous  govern- 
ments. .,  ,, 
Obviously,  our  major  attention,  particu- 
larly General  Taylor's  and  mine,  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  military  plans.     General  Khahn 
has  laid  down  some  very  ambitious  p  ans. 
He   has  indicated  he  wishes  to  aggressively 
expand  the  military  operations  In  the  field, 
particularly   night   operations.   Increase   the 
number   of   days   per   month   that  mUltary 
units  campaign  In  the  field. 

ASSISTANCE-LXVXL    STCTDT 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  one  of 
the  purposes  of  your  trip  is  to  review  the 
level  of  assistance  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  the  Vletcong.  Are  you  suggesting  there 
that  your  findings  In  that  regard  might 
significantly  Influence  our  policy  In  Vietnam? 
Answer.  I  don't  wish  to  suggest  any  con- 
clusion I'll  draw.  I  simply  want  to  get  at 
the  facts  There  has  been  evidence  that  in 
the  last  6  months  the  North  Vietnamese  sup- 
port of  the  Vletcong  has  Increased. 

We  have  se^n.  for  example,  through  the 
capture  of  Vletcong  weapons  the  Introduc- 
tion of  larger  bore  weapons  than  had  been 
seen  previously.  75  mm  recoUless  rifles  for 
example,  obviously  of  Communist  Chinese 
manufacture,  heavy-duty  machlneguns.  ob- 
viously of  Chinese  Communist  manufacture; 
more  sophisticated  mines,  particularly  water 
mines,  more  sophisticated  sabotage  devices. 
with  advanced  timing  mechanisms,  obviously 
of  Chinese  Communist  manufacture. 

So  the  voliune  of  support,  the  character 
of  supoort.'  the  trend  of  support,  from  the 
North  Vietnamese  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
efforts  are  all  Items  that  we  will  be  examining 


no  Justiflcatlon.  and  he  should  be  held 
to  an  accounUng.  because  millions  of 
Americans  are  beginning  to  recognize 
that  it  is  time  for  us  to  get  out  of  South 
Vietnam  and  stop  the  shocking  waste  of 
American  blood  and  American  money  in 

that  country.  ^     ^  ^w.       k 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this  sub- 
ject before  the  week  is  over,  because.  I 
repeat,  the  adminlstraUon  should  be 
brought  to  an  accounting  for  the  shock- 
ing waste  of  American  blood  and  Amer- 
ican money  in  South  Vietnam. 
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Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  when  the  Secretary  of  Defense  was 
invested  with  authority  to  take  over 
American  foreign  policy,  but  the  state- 
ments and  promises  which  are  being 
made  in  regard  to  South  Vietnam  have 


HAWAII'S  TRADE  ROLE 
Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  en- 
Utled  "Hawaii's  Trade  Role."  from  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser,  be  printed  in  the 
CoNCREssicNAL  RECORD.  I  commend  Dr. 
Joseph  E.  McLean  for  bringing  about  the 
conference  referred  to  in  the  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Hawaii's  TIadx  Rol« 
Earlier  this  month  a  small  group  of  men 
from  Japan,  the  Philippines.  Taiwan.  India. 
Pakistan.  Australia.  Malaya,  and  the  Unltea 
States  met  In  Honolulu  for  6  days. 

They  were  attending  a  conference  "on  eco- 
nomic cooperation  for  development  and  trade 
in  the  PaclflC  sponsored  by  the  State  of 
Hawaii  and  the  East-West  Center. 

Their  papers  were  technical,  for  these  are 
technical  men.  But  the  slgnlflcance  of  such 
a  conference,  and  In  Hawaii,  was  evident. 

Governor  Burns,  at  a  luncheon  meeting  at 
which  Under  Secretary  of  State  Hllsman 
spoke  said.  ""ThU  must  go  down  as  one  of 
the  most  importent  days  in  Hawaii's  future 
as  the  crossroads  of  the  Pacific." 

And  President  Hamilton  of  the  University 
of  Hawaii  said  the  conference  drew  upon  "the 
resources   of   State,   scholar,    and   sclentUt. 
plxis  the  experiences  of  practitioners. 

Many  papers  were  presented.  Including 
those  of  Indonesian  and  New  Zealand  rep- 
resentatives who  at  the  last  minute  were 
unable  to  attend,  and  these  were  followed 
by  discussions. 

Typical  subjecu  were  the  prospecU  of 
promoting  an  expansion  of  manufactured 
and  agricultural  exports;  regional  coopet*- 
tlon  to  stimulate  industrialization  in  the 
less  developed  countries;  the  problem  of 
stabilizing  prices  of  primary  commodities; 
the  form  which  foreign  aid  and  technical 
assistance  should  Uke;  the  effecU  of  eco- 
nomic growth  upon  a  country's  balance  of 
payments. 

These  are  not  the  kind  of  problems  that 
are  solved  at  one  conference  or  a  dossen 
But  a  session  such  as  that  held  here  con- 
tributes to  eventual  solutions.  As  Dr.  Jo^ph 
E.  McLean,  the  East-West  Center's  confer- 
ence director,  puts  It: 

"Conferences  may  open  the  door  to  new 
techniques,  to  new  knowledge,  to  new  un- 
derstanding, or  even  to  administrative  or 
p>ollcy  action. 

•AH  this  has  been  especlany  true  of  our 
Conference  on  Pacific  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment It  seems  to  me  that  the  scholars  par- 
ticipating •  •  •  have  taken  a  long  step 
forward  In  developing  a  freer  exchange  or 
Ideas. 

"The  discussions  have  been  lively  and  un- 
inhibited. TO  the  extent  that  the  scholMS 
succeed  in  their  endeavors,  we  shall  thereby 
reduce  the  burdens  upon  future  statesmen 
and  soldiers  •  •  •.  ,...*.. 

•Building  an  economic  community  in  the 
Pacific  is  one  way  of  reducing  international 
tensions  in  the  years  ahead.    This,  of  course. 


was  one  of  the  reasons  why  Governor  Burns 
and  the  Center  were  Interested  in  this  con- 
ference from  the  beginning." 

Under  Secretary  Hllsman.  whose  responsi- 
bility is  the  area  of  Par  Eastern  affairs,  said 
on  his  arrival  from  a  visit  to  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  FIJI  that  he  was  struck  by 
Hawaii's  role  In  the  economics  of  the  Pacific, 
and  that  it  was  fitting  that  the  conference 
should  be  held  here. 

Hllsman '8  observations  came  only  2  months 
after  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges  called 
these  Islands  "the  gateway  to  the  Pacific  mar- 
ketplace." 

Hodges  saw  Hawaii  as  "the  natural  head- 
quarters for  many  managerial  functions  of 
firms  exporting  to  the  Pacific  market.  As  a 
forward  base,  as  an  advanced  distribution 
and  sales  center,  you  are  without  equal." 

Governor  Burns,  who  Is  dedicated  to  mov- 
ing Hawaii  ahead  in  the  field  of  trade  rela- 
tions, was  described  by  Dr.  McLean  as  the 
prime  mover  In  bringing  about  the  recent 
conference. 

The  Governor.  Mr.  McLean,  and  Prof.  P.  T. 
Ellsworth,  visiting  professor  of  economics  at 
the  University  of  Hawaii,  who  was  chairman 
of  the  conference,  are  to  be  commended  for 
promoting  this  latest  Interchange  of  Pacific 
area  knowledge  and  experience. 


TELEGRAM  FROM  T.  GABRIEL 
DUQUE.  OF  PANAMA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  telegram  I 
have  received  from  T.  Gabriel  Duque, 
ex-President  of  Panama,  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  I  appre- 
ciate having  the  views  of  ex-President 
Duque.  who  now  is  publisher  of  La 
Estrella  de  Panama  and  the  Star  and 
Herald. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Januaxt  19.  1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

It  is  with  the  utmost  sincerity  that  I  ex- 
press to  you  my  heartfelt  gratitude  as  a 
Panamanian  for  the  clear,  precise,  cour- 
ageous statements  you  made  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  when  you  referred  to 
the  crisis  which  has  arisen  with  my  country. 
Your  InteUigent  and  lofty  position  shows 
there  are  North  Americans  capable  of  under- 
standing reality,  of  denouncing  unhesitat- 
ingly the  blunders  and  mistakes  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  of  sug- 
gesting timely  and  effective  measxu-es  for  the 
effective  correction  of  the  errors  which  have 
been  committed.  I  pray  that  your  ideas  will 
prevail,  pointing  the  right  way  to  your  Gov- 
ernment In  order  that  Justice  may  be  done 
to  Panama,  which  has  suffered  from  misun- 
derstanding for  over  half  a  century,  in  order 
that  the  United  States  may  recover  Its  pres- 
tige so  severely  damaged  by  the  events  of 
which  my  country  has  been  the  victim. 

Cordially. 

T.  Oabbox  DtjOttb. 
Ex-President  of  Panama  and  Publisher 

of  La  Estrella  de  Panama  and  the 

Star  and  Herald. 


THE  PANAMA  CRISIS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
column  by  Inez  Robb  on  the  Panama 
crisis.  It.  too,  shows  the  shortcomings 
of  the  past  U.S.  foreign  policy  toward 
Panama.  I  agree  with  Miss  Robb's  major 
observations  and  congratulate  her. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Use  THX  Stick 
(By  Inez  Robb) 

If  there  is  a  time  and  place  in  which  the 
United  States  is  always  advised  to  walk  softly 
and  carry  a  big  stick,  it  is  Panama. 

In  that  small,  sensitive  country,  we  are  the 
builders,  operators,  and  the  owners  of  one 
of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  mddern  world. 

This  country  cannot  give  up  the  Panama 
Canal  or  surrender  control  of  such  an  indis- 
pensable link  in  our  own  defense  and  that 
of  our  allies.  So  it  is  little  short  of  treason 
tor  chauvinist  Americans  of  any  age  need- 
lessly to  endanger  the  American  position  in 
Panama  and  serlovisly  embarrass  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  day-to-day  operation  of  the 
canal  and  its  day-to-day  relationships  with 
the  Panamanian  Government  and  people . 

So  if  I  were  wielding  the  big  stick  at  the 
moment,  I  would  walk  softly  In  the  Canal 
Zone  and  apply  it  vigorously  to  the  American 
teenagers  and  the  adults  who  encouraged 
them  in  sparking  the  riots  in  Panama  in 
which  at  least  24  persons,  including  three 
American  soldiers,  were  killed.  That  alone 
is  a  terrible  price — 24  lives — for  an  arrogant 
prank  that  everyone  Involved  well  knew 
could  bring  trouble. 

By  defying  the  gentlemen's  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Panama  that 
the  American  and  Panamanian  flags  shaU  fly 
side  by  side  in  the  Canal  Zone.  American 
high  school  students,  backed  by  adults,  have 
not  only  the  deaths  of  24  persons  on  their 
conscience,  but  have  also: 

1.  Made  the  U.S.  position  in  Panama  much 
more  difficult. 

2.  Inexcusably  and  intolerably  given  the 
Communists,  particularly  the  Castrolte 
brand,  a  club  with  which  to  beat  us,  especially 
throughout  Latin  America  where  we  are — 
for  otir  own  salvation — doing  our  utmost  to 
combat  Marxism. 

3.  Seriously  embarrassed  the  Government 
and  the  President,  not  only  In  our  relations 
with  Panama  but  with  all  of  South  America. 

4.  Given  the  Panamanians  an  American- 
made  opportunity  to  demand  a  drastic  revi- 
sion of  the  60-year-old  treaty  under  which 
this  country  holds  the  Canal  Zone  in  per- 
petuity. 

Many  Panamanians  In  the  past  decade  have 
been  spoiling  for  trouble,  for  any  excuse  to 
attack  the  American  position.  No  one  knows 
the  touchy  position  better  than  Americans 
who  live  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

Since  World  War  n  we  have  lived  In  an 
Increasingly  angry  and  touchy  world  in 
which  mounting  national  pride  has  been  a 
prime  factor  In  international  relations. 
There  is  no  defense  of  Panamanians  looking 
for  any  excuse  for  a  flght;  but  there  is  less 
excuse  for  Americans  gratuitously  presenting 
Panamanians  with  a  readymade  pretext. 

By  no  stretch  of  imagination  can  that 
student  flag  raising  in  the  zone  be  construed 
as  an  act  of  patriotism  when  it  was  done  in 
deflance  of  U.S.  Government  regulations. 

It  was  distressing  to  hear,  via  radio,  some 
of  the  students  responsible  for  the  deed 
boasting  of  what  they  had  done  and  of  the 
adult  encoxiragement  they  had  received, 
when  more  than  a  score  lay  dead  and  Com- 
munists around  the  world  were  turning  the 
tragedy  into  a  field  day. 

Surely,  the  U.S.  Government  will  find  it  ex- 
pedient quietly  to  weed  out  the  troublemak- 
ers and  the  adults  who  encouraged  them  and 
ship  all  back  to  the  United  States.  At  least, 
they  would  no  longer  be  in  a  position  to  cause 
an  international  incident  by  deliberately 
tossing  a  match  into  a  tlnderbox. 

Our  Jingolsts  wlU  say  that  the  United 
States  can  crush  Panama  in  24  hours,  and 
that  is  doubtless  a  generous  estimate  of  time. 
But  that  is  not  the  way  this  Nation  does 


business,  nor  is  It  the  way  of  the  SOth  cen- 
txiry  among  civilized  peoples. 

The  United  States  must  continue  to  own, 
operate,  and  protect  the  canal  not  as  a  dic- 
tator or  bully,  but  as  a  firm,  friendly,  and 
decent  neighbor, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  sound  and 
penetrating  column  by  Eliot  Janeway  on 
the  Panama  crisis  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

The  column  is  effective  testimony  In 
support  of  the  need  for  a  thorough  over- 
hauling of  our  Panama  foreign  policy. 
I  congratulate  Mr.  Janeway. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

So  now  we  have  a  Sues  of  our  own-^rlght 
in  our  own  backyard. 

It  was  7  years  ago  that  the  Suez  crisis 
erupted  over  Nasser's  demand  to  take  over 
the  Anglo-French  canal.  This  was  certainly 
a  dlstfmt  early  warning  to  us  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, long  before  the  rise  of  Castroism. 
But  it  seems  to  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 

Typically,  the  American  reaction  to  Suez 
was:  "It  cant  happen  here."  When  England 
and  France  went  to  war  against  Egypt.  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  made  his  displeasure  clear 
and  effective  enough  to  back  them  off  and 
leave  the  canal  In  Egypt's  hands. 

Now  we  flnd  oxirselves  hoist  with  our  own 
petard.  Panamanians  want  to  clip  the 
Eagle's  wings  Just  as  Egyptians  wanted  to 
pvUl  the  Lion's  taU.  They  can  cite  not  only 
Elsenhower's  stand  against  the  European 
canal  owner.  They  can  also  point  to  the 
recommendation  Harry  Trtiman  made  at  the 
time  to  mediate  the  dispute  by  the  device  of 
Internationalization  (though,  of  course,  it  Is 
nationalism,  not  Internationalism,  which  Is 
powering  Panama's   demands). 

Even  though  we  flnd  ourselves  the  heirs  to 
the  embarrassing  position  of  the  8uc«  Canal 
owners,  surprised  and  poUcyless  despite  7 
years  of  warning,  we  have  a  great  deal  more 
strength  to  bring  to  the  bargaining  table 
than  did  the  British  and  the  French,  It  Is 
economic  strength,  and  not  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned imperialist  variety.  In  fact,  it  is  par- 
ticularly timely  to  bring  it  under  scrutiny 
now  because  It  relates  to  the  well-known 
controversy  over  tax  loopholes,  which  is  at 
the  top  of  the  senatorial  agenda  this  year. 

For  there's  no  tax  loophole  bigger  than 
the  loophole  known  as  the  Panamanian  Cor- 
poration which,  of  course,  enjoys  exemption 
from  U.S.  Federal  taxes.  There  are  at  least 
two  ways  in  which  this  loophole  becomes  a 
cornucopia  for  the  economy  of  Panama  for 
those  Panamanians  who  are  on  the  receiving 
end  of  the  Yankee  dollar. 

The  first  relates  to  the  sore  subject  of  the 
merchant  marine.  We  have,  in  fact,  sub- 
sidized Panama  Into  business  at  the  expense 
of  our  own  oceangoing  commerce,  our  own 
port-serving  Industries,  our  own  dying  ship- 
building industry,  and  all  the  trades  and  Jobs 
which  formerly  served  them.  The  Pana- 
manian-flag ship  is  one  of  the  main  reasons 
for  the  depression  in  U.S.  shipping  and  shlp- 
buUding  which  has  reached  crisis  propor- 
tions. The  demonstration  of  our  inabUlty 
to  compete  in  the  grain -carrying  trade  has 
Just  shown  this  to  be  the  case. 

The  second  endowment  this  tax  loophcde 
of  the  Panamanian  Corporation  gives  Pan- 
ama and  Yankee  dollar-owning  Panamanian 
is  a  byproduct  of  the  abuses  and  failures  of 
VS.  Foreign  Aid  Administration. 

The  sticky  fingers  of  oldtlme  political  cor- 
ruptionists  clutch  at  our  aid  cash  all  through 
America  and,  for  that  matter,  Africa  too. 
Not  all  of  what  they  manage  to  grab  winds 
up  in  numbered  Swiss  bank  accounts.  Our 
benevolence  toward  Panama  has   set  these 
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phony,  nonfunctional  Panamanian  corpo- 
raWona  up  aa  "UtUe  Swlaa"  cashboxea  for 
'/a^ee^lstt'^n  route  to  power  and  dictators  In 

''''whaS'vTr'iie  Panamanian  settlement  may 
be  our  aim  Is  to  see  It  settled  permanently 
n!acefully  and  with  dignity  and  respect  for 
Sue  procL  on  both  sides  of  the  bargaining 
table  in  terms  of  political  pride  arid  hard 
ca^  we  have  the  abUlty  to  negotiate  to- 
wii"  this  objective  by  taking  a  new  hard 
Tc^lT-a  look  from  a  viewpoint  that  Is  pro- 
gressively and  practically  Internatlonal-at 
the  Panamanian  Corporation  loophole. 
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ARE  WE  CONTINUINO  TO  BE 
"SUCKERS"  FOR  SUKARNO? 
Mr  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  received  an  Indignant  letter  from 
one  of  my  constituents  whose  views  I 
completely  share.  She  /"^lo^  „  * 
column  enUtled  "Procurers  for  Sukarno 
written  by  two  well-known  and  respected 
American  Journalists.  Robert  S.  Allen 
and  Paul  Scott. 

I  think  it  is  clearly  up  to  the  admin- 
istration to  repudiate  the  acUons  which 
are  ascribed  in  this  column  to  officials 
of  the  State  Department,  and  I  hope  that 
President  Johnson  wUl  speak  out  in  no 
uncertain  terms  on  this  matter,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  folly  of  contlniang  our 
military    and    economic    aid    to    "^^^ 
troublesome  and  irresponsible  dictator. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  Mrs.  G.  E.  WoodaU.  of  Spenard. 
Alaska,  together  with  the  column  from 
the  Anchorage  Times  entitled  "Procurers 
for  Sukarno."  by  Robert  S.  Allen  and 
Paul  Scott,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 

^^ There"  being  no  objecUon.  the  letter 
and  column  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Anchohack,   Alaska, 

February  26.  1964. 

Senator  ORtrxniNC. 

Juneau.  Alaska.  ,«»,.„^ 

DiA»  Sa:    Periodically  we  receive  letters 

from  you.  thank  you.  wi.^.^ 

The  enclosed  editorial  has  made  my  blood 
boll.  What  la  our  Nation  coming  to  that 
the  State  Department  Is  busy  acquiring  (»11 
gVrls  for  an  Immoral  man  while  our  boys  are 
dying  in  Vietnam?  If  Sukarno  must  have 
ms  women  let  him  get  his  own.  What  kind 
of  men  are  representing  our  Government  In 
Washington.  DC?  It  1.  about  "me  «ome- 
body  with  some  backbone  spoke  up  and  did 

"^We'Snnot  expect  the  blerslng  of  God  upon 
a  nation  which  disregards  all  t^e  decent 
things  we  have  stood  for. 

Sincerely.  

Mrs.   O.  B    WoooAix. 


PKocTTRKms  »oa  Sukarno 
(By  Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott) 
Washington.— With  the  State  Department 
It  U  apparently  a  ca«e  of  what  President  Su- 
karno   wants.    Sukarno    gets— be     It    wine, 
women,  or  big  handouta  of  foreign  aid. 

On  foreign  aid— the  Department  is  urging 
President  Johnson  to  conUnue  dishing  It  out 
despite  the  strutting.  Soviet-leaning  Indo- 
nesian ruler-s  constant  threats  of  war  against 
newly  Independent  Malaysia.  L^t  year  he 
got  $140.»  million.    His  overall  U5.  aid  toUl 

to  date  Is  around  »9C0  mUllon.  

On  wine,  women,  and  whoopee— a  congres- 
sional investigating  committee  Is  poring 
over  some  astounding  State  Department  doc- 
uments revealing  that  arrangements  were 
made  to  supply  Sukarno  with  what  amounted 
to  a  harem  of  call  girls  during  his  Junkets 
to  the  United  States  In  195«.  I960,  and  1961. 


One  of  these  State  Department  reporU  dls- 
rif«e«  that  the  Indonesian  Embassy  In  Wash- 
li^ton  tent^o  the  extent  of  bluntly  letting 
ule  known  that  the  "succeM  °^f"f,!f^o; 
mission  would  depend  on  the  availability  of 

""iJ^S!  that  m  advance  of  one  visit.  Sukarno 
sent  word  he  would  like  tojiave  a  Latln^ 
type,  an  American-type,  and  a  Nordlc-type 
woman"  to  accompany  him  on  his  tour  of 
the  United  States.  The  State  Department 
document  Indicates  these  exotic  demands 
were  fully  and  satisfactorily  met. 

Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy,  who  re- 
cently  conferred  with  Sukarno  In  the  Par 
East.  IS  supporting  the  State  Departments 
backstage  recommendation  that  he  be  given 
more  aid.  Kennedy  favors  that  on  condition 
the  Indonesian  keeps  the  peace  with  Malay- 

sis 
Thli  decision  U  squarely  up  to  President 

°Under  a  provision  written  Into  the  foreign 
aid  budget  last  year,  the  President  U  re- 
quired to  personally  certify  to  Congress  that 
continued  aid  to  Indonesia  Is  In  this  coun- 
try's national  Interest. 

Thafs  one  reason  the  Investigating  com- 
mittee is  intently  studying  the  SUte  Depart- 
ments  startling  documents,  and  closely 
watching  what  the   President  does. 

The    amazing    State    Department    report 
shows  clearly  that  officials  not  only  aw^ted 
in  meeting  Sukarno's  demand  for    call  giris, 
but  condoned  his  flouting  of  the  Mann  Act 
in  taking  them  across  State   lines. 

The  story  Is  as  shocking  as  it  Is  lurid. 
Pollowlng  are  publlshable  highlights  of  Uie 
State  Department's  sorry  role  In  the  sordid 

affair: 

"In  •  •  •  Sukarno  paid  a  state  visit  to 
the  United  States  At  that  time,  he  wsjb 
hesitating  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  was  playing  the  part 
of  a  so-called  neutral  which.  In  effect.  In- 
dicated he  favored  the  Soviet  position.  The 
United  States  at  this  time  was  going  all  out 
to  Impress  Sukarno. 

•A  representative  of  the  Indonesian  Em- 
bassy approached  the  State  Department  re- 
garding having  women  available  for  Sukarno. 
Sukarno  wanted  a  Latin-type,  an  American- 
type  and  a  Nordlc-type  woman  available 
when  he  felt  so  inclined.  Stote  Department 
officials  told  •  •  •  that  they  could  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  obtaining  of  these 
women  officially,  but  suggested  •  ••  a  for- 
mer FBI  agent  then  engaged  In  private  in- 
vestigation business  in  Washington. 

■X  agreed  to  obtain  the  women  for  Su- 
karno He  contacted  an  Inspector  of  the 
New  York  Police  Department  and  wanted  to 
arrange  for  himself  and  the  girls  to  stay  at 
the  •  •  •  hotel  In  rooms  not  too  dutant 
from  Sukarno  and  his  party.  The  Inspector 
refused  to  Involve  the  New  York  Police  De- 
partment despite  assurances  that  the  State 
Department  approved. 

"X  and  the  prostitutes  subsequently 
suyed  at  a  hotel  near  where  Sukarno  and 
his  party  were  staying.  X  used  a  fictitious 
name  at  the  •  •  •  hotel,  where  he  received 
calls  from  one  of  Sukarno's  secreUries  to 
send  one  of  the  girls  over  to  the  hotel  where 
Sukarno  was  staying  and  she  would  be  se- 
creUy  passed  into  one  of  the  rooms. 

"The  Sukarno  party  traveled  across  the 
United  States  stopping  at  various  clUes, 
such  as  Detroit.  Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco, 
etc  .  and  X  foUowed  staying  close  by  with 

the  girls.  . 

•X  was  hired  by  the  Indonesian  Embassy 
in  Washington  through  a  second  party.  X 
did  not  register  as  a  foreign  agent  and  in 
transferring  females  across  State  lines,  he 
violated  the  Mann  Act  which  forbids  trans- 
ferring wMnen  across  State  lines  for  im- 
moral purposes.  He  violated  this  statute 
numerotis  times  from  New  York  to  Cali- 
fornia. 


•A  representative  of  the  Indonesian  Em- 
bassy told  State  Department  officials  that 
success  of  Sukarno's  mUsiou  would  depend 
on  the  availability  of  women." 

The  futility  of  the  State  Department's 
tawdry  efforts  to  "accommodate"  the  Indo- 
nesian playboy  ruler  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  recent  test  launching  by  his  air  force  of 
powerful  Soviet  antiaircraft  missUes  of  the 
type  that  downed  the  U-2  reconnaissance 
plane  during  the  Eisenhower  administration 

These  experiments  were  witnessed  by  a 
group  of  RuESlan  military  advisers.  The 
missiles  were  fired  as  part  of  a  so-called 
national  alertness  program  In  Sukarno's  war- 
threatening  machinations  against  Malaysia. 

In  an  unpubllclzed  speech.  Indonesian  Air 
Commander  Rusmln  Nurdjadl  sUted  the 
SA-2  mleslles  have  also  been  supplied  to 
Cuba  and  Red  China.  He  attributed  thU 
Information  to  the  Soviet  mUitary  advisers 
In  Indonesia. 
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NEW    TAX    TWIST 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  today's  Washington  Post 
appears  an  excellent  article  entitled 
"New  Tax  Twist  May  Cost  You  by  End 
of  Year."  written  by  Edward  S.  Cohen, 
in  which  he  calls  to  the  attention  of  the 
taxpayers  the  fact  that  before  this  year 
is  over  they  are  going  to  get  a  bill  from 
the  Federal  Government  for  additional 
taxes  under  the  E»resident's  so-called  tax 
reduction. 

Under  the  bill  many  taxpayers  who 
think  they  are  to  get  a  substantial  tax 
reduction  will  find  themselves  with  a  tax 
bill  for  an  additional  amount  of  taxes. 
This  particular  case  cites  taxpayer  A. 
who.  under  1963,  rates  would  receive  a  re- 
fund of  $82.08;  whereas,  under  the  bill, 
he  would  be  paying  $59. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  It  gives  timely  warning  to  the 
taxpayers  as  to  how  they  wUl  be 
"skinned"  under  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

New  Tax  Twist  Mat  Cost  You  bt  End  of 
Year 
I         (By  Edward  S.  Cohen) 
A  peculiar  twist  to  the  1964  Revenue  Act 
will  leave  some  taxpayers  with  an  unpleasant 
tax  liability  at  ycarend. 

Tax  Collector  Mortimer  Caplin  wlU  step 
forward  and  advise  these  people  they  owe 
money  to  Internal  Revenue  they  never 
dreamed  about. 

Here  Is  the  way  the  law  works: 
Because  of  the  reduction  In  personal  tax 
liability  for  1964  and  thereafter,  the  rate  M 
withholding  on  wages  has  ^^^^^'""^Sl^^ 
18  to  14  percent.  At  the  same  time.  Individ- 
ual tax  rVtes  are  being  cut  in  two  steps  to  a 
X4-  to  70-percent  schedule  in  1966.  But  this 
year  the  ^rsonal  rate  Is  16  to  "H  percent. 

NEW  RATES  NOT  IN  ETTECT 

Thus.  Since  the  1964  withholding  rate  Is 
based  on  lower  rates  which  are  not  in  effea 
until  1966.  there  may  be  too  much  left  In 
some  employees'  pocketbooks  thi.^«^ 
Those  who  fall  Into  thU  category  will  have 
a  larger  tax  due  at  years  end  Instead  of  an 
expected  refund.  .,onftoa 

For  example,  taxpayer  A  earn.  •la.OM  ^ 
year,  with  payments  semimonthly.  He  u 
Lrrled  with  two  children.  Beca^  Of  P- 
experience  he  has  cut  his  withholding  «- 
emptlons  to  two  rather  than  owe  taxes  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 


Por  1963,  at  the  18  percent  withholding 
rate,  he  had  $1,918  withheld  In  contrast  to 
an  actual  liability  of  $1,836,  based  on  the 
10-percent  standard  deduction,  and  four 
$600  personal  exemptions.  At  the  end  of 
1963.  he  was  due  a  refund  of  $82.08. 

HOW   TO    AVOID   LIABILTTT 

Contrast  A's  1963  position  with  1964.  With 
Identical  Income  and  deductions  his  Income 
and  withholding  Ux  will  be  computed  this 
way: 

Withholding  for  the  first  four  pay  periods 
(Since  he  Is  paid  semimonthly)  was  at  the 
18-percent  rate,  and  for  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  year,  at  14  percent.  Por  the  full 
year,  withholding  will  be  $1,662  with  actual 
tax  (at  1964  rates)  of  $1,621.  leaving  A  with 
a  debt  to  Internal  Revenue  of  about  $69. 


TRADING  WITH  THE  COMMUNISTS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  many 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
said  publicly  that  the  administration's 
position  in  regard  to  trade  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc  on  an  ever-increasing  scale 
is  the  death  knell  of  our  efforts  to  create 
economic  pressure  on  Cuba  and  China, 
and  may  well  be  the  forerunner  of  the 
administration  itself  giving  up  the  strug- 
gle with  the  Communist  world  con- 
spiracy. 

Time  and  again  we  have  pointed  out 
that  the  Communist  governments  are  not 
representative  of  their  peoples,  that  the 
people  are  our  friends  and  that  the  gov- 
ernments are  our  enemies. 

Time  and  again  we  have  pointed  out 
that  there  are  solutions  to  the  struggle 
short  of  nuclear  war.  and  that  we  have 
the  basic  resources  to  win  the  struggle, 
but  that  we  are  not  using  such  resources, 
that  In  fact  we  weaken  ourselves  when 
we  trade  and  treat,  negotiate  with,  and 
accommodate  Communist  governments. 

Recently.  Dr.  Walter  Becher.  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  Sudeten  German 
Council,  forwarded  to  me  an  outstanding 
address  on  this  subject  delivered  by  Frei- 
herr  von  und  zu  Guttenberg.  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Bundestag  in  Germany. 
This  address  is  entitled  "A  False  Conclu- 
sion Drawn  by  the  West."  It  refers  to  a 
number  of  the  points  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  False  Conclusion  Drawn   by  the  West 
(By  Frelherr  von  und  zu  Guttenberg) 

Since  Churchill  with  his  expression  "cold 
war"  gave  the  world  a  hitherto  unsurpassed 
definition  of  the  conflict  between  East  and 
West,  afsertlons  have  been  made  repeatedly 
and  periodically  to  the  effect  that  the  cold 
war  WM  already  ended,  or  would  be  ended 
in  the  near  future.  Most  of  these  illusions 
were  and  are  the  results  of  the  coexistence 
propaganda  of  the  West,  which  become  ap- 
parent above  all  when  the  waves  of  the  cold 
war  become  a  little  calmer  from  time  to  time. 

Strange  to  say.  those  who  regard  the  Com- 
munist Ideology  as  the  root  of  Soviet  policy 
and  thus  as  the  actual  root  of  the  evil  of 
the  cold  war,  are  very  often  accused  of  being 
Ideologists  who  are  blind  to  reality.  And  it 
is  then  pointed  out  In  this  connection  that 
antlcommunlsm.  and  not  communltm.  is 
the  disease  of  our  times.  By  means  of  this 
conjuring  trick  the  defense  put  up  against 
an  Ideology  that  is  hostile  to  freedom  is 
branded  as  an  Ideology. 


Actually,  the  cold  war  hsis  not  resulted 
from  the  clash  of  two  Ideologies.  There  is  no 
Western,  no  freedom-loving  Ideology.  On 
the  contrary,  the  realm  of  freedom  can  be 
defined  by  the  negative  formula  that  free- 
dom and  Ideology  preclude  each  other.  The 
cold  war  Is  therefore  nothing  but  the  result 
of  the  constantly  reiterated  claim  of  an 
Ideology  to  rule  over  those  who  have  already 
been  subjugated  as  well  as  over  all  those 
who  are  ttiU  to  be  subjugated. 

True,  no  one  will  deny  that  certain  privi- 
leges were  Introduced  in  some  of  the  satel- 
lite countries  gradually  and  at  various  times 
after  Stalin's  death.  But  they  do  not  alter 
the  fundamental  fact  that  this  half  of 
Europe  Is  still  obliged  to  live  and  to  suffer 
under  foreign  colonial  rule  and  Ideological 
coercion.  And  for  this  reason  we  are  obliged 
to  ask  ourselves,  when  considering  the  at- 
titude of  the  West  toward  these  unfortunate 
peoples — the  Poles,  Czechs,  Hungarians,  Bul- 
garians, etc..  whether  a  certain  amount  of 
hypocrisy  has  not  begun  to  manifest  itself 
amongst  us. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  at  least.  It  seems 
that  habit,  resignation  and  very  often  brutal 
egoism  are  concealed  behind  the  fashionable 
slogans  of  "contacts,"  "appeasement  policy." 
"tearing  down  of  the  Iron  Ctirtaln."  or  " real- 
ism." Por  there  is  one  fact  which  certainly 
cannot  be  denied:  however  clever  all  the 
plans  to  take  advantage  of  "the  ten£ion  be- 
tween the  Eastern  capitals  and  of  other 
phenomena  of  the  so-called  thaw  may  appear 
to  be.  there  Is  a  far  closer  link  between  the 
governments  In  Warsaw,  Prague,  and  Buda- 
pest— namely,  the  preservation  of  their  own 
existence — and  the  central  government  in 
Moscow  than  would  ever  be  possible  between 
these  governments  and  the  West. 

The  natural  allies  of  the  West  in  this 
sphere  of  Influence  are  the  subjugated  peo- 
ples and  not  the  governments  which  Moscow 
has  imposed  on  these  peoples.  And  for  this 
reason  I  believe  that  a  Western  policy  of  co- 
operation with  these  governments  would  be 
bound  to  lead  to  negative  results.  In  the 
first  place,  such  a  policy  would  mean  that 
the  West  would  lose  valuable  friends,  for  the 
East  European  peoples  have  set  their  hopes 
of  regaining  their  freedom  once  more  not  on 
the  Kadars,  Novotnys,  and  Gomulkas  but  on 
the  West.  And  secondly,  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
plans  are  being  furthered  most  effectively  by 
the  fact  that  his  European  colonial  empire  is 
no  longer  contested  by  the  West,  for  events 
In  the  years  1963  and  1966  have  shown  that 
Soviet  Ru£Ela's  European  conquests  are  also 
her  vulnerable  spot.  Inasmuch  as  the  subju- 
gated peoples  have  not  renounced  or  aban- 
doned thslr  win  to  freedom. 

Indeed,  one  might  well  gain  the  Impression 
that  those  circles  have  at  present  gained  the 
upper  hand  in  the  West  who  set  greater  hopes 
on  a  stable  order  In  Eastern  Europe  under 
Soviet  domination  than  on  the  preservation 
of  the  present  state  of  instability.  In  other 
words,  the  theory  seems  to  prevail  nowadays 
that  one  should  set  one's  hopes  on  evolu- 
tionary developments  in  Eastern  Exirope  and 
could  f\irther  this  process  most  by  better 
relations  between  the  West  and  the  satellite 
governments. 

I  regard  this  train  of  thought  as  a  false 
conclusion.  For  every  Western  policy  of  tacit 
or  open  recognition  of  Soviet  war  booty  in 
Eastern  Europe  Is  bound  to  lead  to  the  dis- 
couragement of  the  peoples  there  and  thus 
to  a  lessening  of  the  tension  between  the 
subjugators  and  the  subjugated,  a  tension 
which  Is  really  the  driving  force  of  the  said 
evolutlontu-y  development.  In  addition,  such 
a  Western  toleration  of  Soviet  colonialism  is 
bound  to  increase  Moscow's  freedom  of  ac- 
tion. Moreover,  every  consolidation  of  Soviet 
rule  in  the  satellite  states — and  that  is  what 
a  stabilization  of  the  present  conditions  there 
as  a  result  of  such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  West  would  amount  to — woxild  be  re- 


garded by  the  Kremlin  as  self-assertion  and 
would  thus  in  the  long  run  only  lead  to  in- 
creased aggressiveness. 


SPEECH  BY  AL  HAYES.  PRESIDENT. 
INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP 
MACHINISTS.  AT  DEDICATION 
CEREMONY.  NEW  LABOR  TEMPLE. 
WAUSAU.  WIS. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  29,  1964,  Al  Hayes,  president  of 
the  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists, delivered  a  very  fine  speech  in  Wau-  . 
sau,  Wis.,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  bt  Al  Hates,  Pkesident,  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists,  at  the 
Dedication  Cekemont  tor  the  New  Labos 
Temple  at  Wausaxj,  Wis.,  on  Febsuaet  29, 
1964 

I  have  many  warm  personal  memories  of 
many  good  people  and  places  in  this  city.  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  serve  here  during  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  periods  in  the  history  of 
the  labor  movement — the  period  immedi- 
ately following  the  enactment  of  the  Wagner 
Act — when  workers  for  the  first  time  were 
free  to  openly  organize  and  Join  unions  of 
their  own  choosing  without  fear  of  economic 
coercion  or  political  Intimidation. 

I  assure  you  that  I  value  the  many  friend- 
ships I  made  and  have  maintained  here. 

We  are  meeting  here  today  to  dedicate  this 
fine  new  Labor  Temple.  As  I  look  at  this 
shining  new,  well  designed,  and  well  con- 
structed center  of  labor  activities  in  Wausau. 
I  cannot  help  but  think  back  to  the  kind 
of  halls  and  rooms,  and  even  back  rooms 
we  once  used  for  our  meetings  in  this  city. 

As  many  of  you  know  those  halls  and 
meeting  places  of  28  years  ago  were  nothing 
like  this.  But  of  course,  our  lives — and  o\ir 
standard  of  living — and  even  our  hopes  and 
expectations  were  different  then  than  they 
are  now. 

In  a  sense,  this  temple  Is  a  symbol — a  proof 
In  concrete,  mortar  and  brick — of  how  far 
we  have  come. 

When  we  look  at  this  building  and  all  the 
others  like  It  that  union  men  and  women 
have  built  from  coast  to  coast,  we  can  feel 
a  warm  and  well  Justified  sense  of  pride. 
Not  because  we  have  reached  our  ultimate 
goal — because  we  have  not — but  pride  in  the 
knowledge  that  we  have  made  some  progress 
toward  that  goal. 

But  while  we  warm  ourselves  in  justifiable 
pride,  let  us  never  forget  the  sacrifice,  the 
sweat,  the  turmoil,  and  tears  that  form  the 
real  foundation  on  which  this  temple  is 
built. 

In  a  sense  this  labor  temple  is  a  monu- 
ment to  the  past — a  salute  to  all  the  brave 
men  and  gallant  women  who  were  initially 
responsible  for  whatever  progress  that  the 
working  population  of  Wausau  has  made. 

But  In  a  larger  sense  this  temple  of  labor 
here  in  Wausau,  Wis.,  is  much,  much  more 
than  merely  a  monument  to  the  past. 

This  temple  is  or  should  be  a  pledge  to  the 
future.  As  we  dedicate  It  we  not  only  honor 
the  past  that  made  this  labor  temple  pos- 
sible, but  we  must  rededlcate  our  movement 
to  the  future  of  this  community  and  our 
great  country,  and  to  the  great  unfinished 
tasks  that  face  us  today,  and  those  which 
He  ahead. 

Though  the  early  part  of  the  past  30-yeer 
period  was  a  time  of  mass  unemployment, 
of  hunger  and  of  hardship,  it  was  also  a  time 
when  the  labor  movement  developed  great 
determination  and  inspiration.  Despite  the 
harshness  of  the  poverty  that  lay  over  otir 
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r.i#.   Ulte   u» — working   peo^jie    wi*^    

nlze  In  tnia  area  ow»i«  -"  j «        wi«^n- 

h-rThl-k  in  the  mid  thirties— and  before  we 

'Tu'^Srr"  '^Ue^e  that  only  25  years 
''  ^d^auon.  were  «nethlng  that  oray 
^io«  businessmen,  teachers  and  rich  peo- 
i^^n{ojea.  They  certainly  were  not  some- 
tili   SS  working  people  knew   anything 

^To'  they   were   not   Tor   -  ^^^f^^^^JJ 

jsTth^s  wi;?rpurnorjeni!;s::s^ 

^S  ^2  malny  uflngs  we  take  for  granted 

^t^\M  too  bad  that  SO  many  peopl^-^^^ 
esiclally  the  young  people-a«ume  today 
S^Se  improved  wage,  and  working  con- 
S5om!  and  ?he  protections  they  enjoy  some- 
how came  about  automatically. 

Perhaps  It  Is  fortunate  that  some  of  us  are 
stm  S^und  who  remember  when  buildings 
like  this  were  reserved  for  the  meetings  of 
iSkSi  oT  doctors,  or  lawyers.  And  we  who 
STJemember.  know  that  the  ^uUdlng^we 
dedicate  here  today  is  ,more  ,"^»"^  j^J 
building— or  a  meeting  place— It  is  a  symooi 
of  how  far  we  have  com^^i^d  how  much  we 
have  accomplUhed  through  our  unions. 

Inrwhlle  we  have  made  progress  toward 
the^  of  providing  every  /^mlly  vmh  a 
iStnlart  of  living  that  Is  consistent  w^th  the 
magnitude  of  our  Ood-glven  abundance,  we 
atlll  have  a  long  way  to  go 

It  is  our  good  fortune  to  be  cltlaens  of  the 
rlcSest  oou'ntry-the  mo.t  affluent  ^lety- 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  While  the  p^ 
Die  of  some  countries  are  condemned  to  live 
Tllfe  of  slow  starvation,  we  have  so  much 
food  we  pay  our  farmers  not  to   grow  It 

While  nK»t  of  the  people  of  the  world  live 
in  great  want,  we  are  able  to  achieve  ov«- 
prc^ucUon  with  lees  than  85  percent  of  our 

Industrial  capacity.  

But  ironically,  this  abundance  we  boMt 
about  is  still  denied  to  millions  o<  Ameri- 
cans In  fact,  to  millions  of  our  citizens  our 
great  country  Is  no  different  economlcaUy 
Oian  the  poor  undeveloped  countries  of  the 

world.  ^  ,  „. 

Though  most  of  u»— including  those  of  us 
who  were  fortunate  enough  and  determined 
Tnough  to  organize  In  the  l930-s-have  never 
had  ft  so  good,  the  tragedy  Is  that  m  this 
richest  and  most  producUve  society  in  his- 
tory so  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  have  It  so 

bad.  ^ 

In  1937  no  one  was  surprised  when  Frank- 
lin DeUno  Roosevelt  pointed  out  th*t  one- 
third  of  our  Nation  was  Ul-housed  U  -fed. 
and  Ill-clothed  But  In  19«4  we  »i»ould  be 
both  surprised  and  shocked  that  one-fourth 
o?  our  Nation  Is  still  Ul-housed.  iU-fed.  and 
Ul -clothed. 
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learwrme^rr^i?^"p«3r^^^ 
of  Doverty  in  America.    This  »tudy— oy  w»«= 

bare  necessities  of  life.  _,„,„„m  itde- 

Another  26  million  live  at  minimum  ade- 
aul?y  levels.  Furthermore,  the  committee 
^mSh  includes  some  of  our  countrTs  mo^t 
distinguished    economist,    warned    tha^^e 

S^aurlnrt^r^e^Jw^tS^e:   unless 

^^?r;;:LS^thirrep"orcomes  as  no^rprl^ 
to  us      The  American  labor  movement  has 
lien  fighting   poverty-and  the  conditions 
been   •^s"""*    »~        '     .,      .    ^^    resources 
that    cause    It — with    an    oi    »« 
throuffhout  our  entire  history. 
'%°nf'onunately.  our  efforts  have  been  ham- 
strung  by  vigorous  opposition,  and  the  Taft 
SliSey  and  the  Landrum-Grlffln  AcU  on  the 
fSS    level,    and    so-called    rlght-to-work 
laws  on  the  State  level. 

^auM  we  have  not  been  as  effective  as 
we^ou"  have  been-in  fighting  for  a^ore 
balanced  distribution  of  wealth  In  Amer- 
U»-iw7erty  has  not  only  been  spreading 
among  lower  Income  famllles_but  an  In- 
cre^lng  iSare  of  our  country's  abundance 
hTi^n  flowing  into  fewer  families  at  the 

°*A*r^^ent  study  of  Income  dUtrtbution  of 
the  united  State,  showed  that  »lnce  19M^ 
the  trend  toward  concentration  of  wealth 
has  become  so  pronounced  that  today  1  per- 
ce"tTf  Se  population  owns  28  percent  o 
5Sericas  weioth-includlng  76  percent  of  all 
corporate  stocks  and  bonds.  _.„*.- 

sTobviously.  one  of  the  labor  movements 
fim  and  foremost  goals  in  the  y«^^^^»l«^, 
must  be  to  gain  a  more  equitable  share  of 
^erlSs  welTth  for  those  families  that  must 
now  suffer  poverty  in  the  midst  of  P^enty^ 

OTKanlzed  labors  goals,  of  course,  are  deter- 
„SS  by  the  needs  of  our  working  popuU- 
tion  To  define  these  goals  we  must  look 
Second  5.e  chrome  and  the  neon  which  ob- 
scure   our     nauonal     fallure^-^ur     unmet 

""jJacroM  America,  for  example,  in  this 
rich  and  prosperous  land  American  fam- 
ines-15  mllllorof  them-are  living  in  e  urn. 
unfit  for  human  habitation.  In  addition 
there  are  7.1  million  families  w^th  income, 
of  less  than  W.OOO  per  year  a'^d  .">  P^""°S 
famUles  with  incomes  between  •2.000  and 
M  000  per  year.  ^  , 

All  acroM  America  children  are  studying 
in  flretJI??  In  b««ments.  and  ^  hallway, 
because  there  are  those  who  ^l^^'''^^^l 
great  and  rich  country  cannot  afford  to  build 
140.000  additional  cla«.rooms.  ThU  country 
ihat  has  8  million  with  '"f^  "^,*°  »  J""- 
schooling  and  23  million  wi"i  »«■  than  8 
years-  schooling  In  lU  population  that  are 
over  18  years  of  age. 

All  across  America  the  sick,  the  old.  and 
the  mentally  HI  are  neglected,  forgotten  and 
untreated  because  we  have  not  ^t  u-*d  our 
labor  and  resources  to  provide  the  325.000 
beds  we  need  in  nursing  homes,  the  500.000 
we  need  in  hospitals,  and  the  400.000  we  need 

for  mental  care.  ~,\A»n 

All  across  America  the  so-called  golden 
vea«  of  mirement  have  turned  to  ashes  for 
munons  of  retiree,  because  they  cannot 
Uve-as   60    percent   must   do-on    pensions 

of  less  than  $20  a  week.  

These  are  some  of  the  unmet  human  needs 
that  unions  must  go  on  "^^InK  J^/^'^" 
in  Che  future.  But  almost  overshadowing 
an  these  current  needs  and  problems  of  oj^ 
^ople  is  the  one  great  and  growing  problem 
ol  automation. 

Lest  I  be  mUunderstood.  let  me  make  u 
clew,   no  one  is  more  aware  than  labor  of 


automation's  promlse-and  lU  great  poten- 

''VJS^no  on.  U  Closer  than  labor  to  the 
hi^an  wr;K:kage  that  automation  can  leave 

^'"i^lT^uel  and  Immoral  to  tell  a  man  who 
haL  l^n  5t  puced  by  a  little  black  electronic 
b^  that  his  children  win  be  better  off  in  the 
S  run.  Actuany  we  live  In  the  -^ort  run 
Sid  me  in  the  long  run.  The  "oclety  that 
Sneflts  from  automation  must  care  for  and 
provide  for  automations  human  victims.  ^ 
our  kind  of  society  we  cannot  permit  our 
progress  to  create  and  build  a  human  .^rap 
heap.    We  can  never  permit  human  being,  to 

become  obsolete.  ^,, 

Therefore,  we  in  the  labor  movement  wlU 
al^^flght  With  an  our  strength  in  the  year, 
ahead  to  inaure  that  automation  U  Indeed 
f  messmg  and  not  a  curse  for  the  workmg 

"^^u'closlng  let  me  «y  that  there  are  alway. 
those  who  yearn  for  the  P"t-*°;  *^' /%' 
of  long  ago  when  unions  were  fighting  for 

nothing  more  than  a  "^^K  7*f!.  ^!!i 
they  tell  us.  were  the  good  old  <»ay»- ^  Jhose 
were  days  of  challenge  and  opportunity,  and 
that  organized  labor  has  now  lost  its  rea- 
sons  for  dedication  to  a  cause. 

But  I  say  to  you:  Those  of  you  who  will 
occupy  this  new  labor  temple— you  who  will 
meet  here-and  work  heritor  the  good  of 
vour  fellow  members  and  your  fellow  men-- 
have  greater  opportunities  and  greater  chal- 
lenges than  ever  before.  ,.  „^ 
ThU  building— this  temple  of  labor— la  not 
the  end  of  the  road.  It  U  but  a  new  begin- 
ning—a  fresh  start  on  the  great  and  chal- 
lenging unfinished  task  that  lies  ahead 

The  best  Is  not  behind  us.  The  best  is  yet 
to  come.  How  soon  it  will  come  wUl  depend 
upon  you. 


FORTY-SIXTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
UTHUANIA'S  DECLARATION  OF 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  23.  m  Kenosha.  Wis.,  a  res- 
olution was  unanimously  adopted  at  a 
mass  meeting  of  Lithuanian-Americans 
commemorating  the  46th  anniversary 
of  Uthuania's  declaration  of  independ- 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RXSOLUnON 

We  American,  of  Uthuanlan  anceatry. 
residing  in  the  Kenosha.  WU..  area,  rne t  in 
a  meeting  called  by  the  Lithuanian  Amer- 
ican Councn  on  February  ^'y^^-^^: 
Peters  Hall,  to  commemorate  the  *«th  an 
nlversary  of  the  declaration  of  Independence 
of  the  Uthuanlan  Nation,  did  make  and 
adopt  the  following  resoluUon: 

••Whereas  in  1940  the  Soviet  Unlori  illegally 
Mized.  annexed,  and  began  Mvletlzlng  Lith- 
uania and  the  other  Baltic  SUtes  deprlvtag 
their  peoples  of  their  human  and  property 
rights,  and  stni  occupies  and  rule.  the.,  na- 
tions to  this  day;  and  „„..^ 
■Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Uniiea 
States  denounced  this  criminal  aggression 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  has  firmly  refund 
S  recognize  the  Soviet  rule  in  Uthuania. 
Latvia   and  Estonia;  and 

•  Whereas  the  Soviet  keep,  seeking  way. 
and^ean"  direct  and  Indirect,  to  ga  n  r«. 
^nltlon  of  lU  illegal  colonialism  in  ^e 
£u"  SUtes.  for  this  purpose  recently  offe^ 
ing  a  nonaggresslon  treaty  between  the  North 
AUanUc  Treaty  Organization  and  the  Waxsaw 
Pact  bloc,  and  an  agreement  to  »ettle  au 
^ndary  disputes  without  the  use  of  armed 
force:  Therefore,  be  it 


"Resolved.  That  we  urge  our  Government 
to  be  wary  of  entering  into  any  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union  which  would  imply 
the  recognition  of  the  Soviet  rule  In  the 
presently  captive  states,  freeze  the  present 
boundaries  and  territory  designations, 
and/or  preclude  the  possibility  for  the  Lith- 
uanians and  other  captive  peoples  to  use 
whatever  means  would  be  necessary  and 
available  at  an  opportune  moment  in  order 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  onerous  Soviet  yoke 
and  regain  their  freedom  and  independence; 
be  it  also 

"Resolved.  That  we  request  our  Govern- 
ment to  place  the  matter  of  the  liberation  of 
the  world  s  newest  colonies — occupied  Lith- 
uania and  all  the  other  Soviet  captive  coun- 
tries— before  the  United  Nations  and  de- 
mand through  the  United  Nations  imme- 
diate withdrawal  of  all  Soviet  troops,  ruling 
apparatus,  and  colonists  from  Lithuania 
and  all  the  other  captive  nations;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  we  send  this  resolution  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
copies  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of  both 
houses,  to  the  Senators  from  our  State  and 
Members  of  Congress  from  our  districts,  and 
to  the  local  press." 

E>one  at  Kenosha.  Wis.,  this  23d  day  of 
February  1964. 

Vladas  Skiricitmtas, 

Chairman. 

ZENONAS     LUKAt7SKAS, 

Secretary. 


BIRTHDAY  OF  THOMAS  G.  MASARYK 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
March  7  was  the  birthday  anniver- 
sary of  Thomas  G.  Masaryk,  who  was  a 
spokesman  for  Czechoslovak  independ- 
ence and  the  first  President  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic. 

He  was  a  great  friend  of  this  country 
and  a  great  friend  of  freedom.  Few.  if 
any.  individuals  contributed  so  much  in 
recent  years  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world  as  did  Thomas  G. 
Masaryk. 

Mr.  President,  national  histories  are 
almost  Invariably  blended  with  the  lives 
and  deeds  of  certain  national  leaders, 
with  certain  heroic  and  seemingly 
superhuman  characters.  And  every 
country  and  p)eople  have  their  hero  of 
heroes.  In  modem  Czechoslovak  history 
there  is  one  such  person  who  towers 
above  all  others  because  he  did  more  to 
free  the  Czechoslovak  people  from  the 
oppression  of  alien  yckes  than  any  other 
of  their  leaders.  That  is  why  Masaryk, 
the  founding-father,  the  first  President 
of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic,  and  per- 
haps the  noblest  exponent  of  democracy 
in  central  Europe  in  his  lifetime,  is  hon- 
ored and  loved  by  his  people. 

This  humble,  gifted  and  great  son  of 
Czechoslovakia  wtis  marked  for  real 
greatness,  and  the  Czechoslovak  people 
were  fortunate  that,  in  their  dire  need 
of  leadership,  in  their  struggle  for  free- 
dom, they  had  found  in  Thomas  Masaryk 
such  a  dynamic,  unerring  and  devoted 
leader.  He  it  was  who  became  their 
spokesman  in  parliament  in  Vienna,  put 
their  righteous  cause  before  the  states- 
men of  the  Allied  countries  during  the 
First  World  War.  and  successfully  con- 
vinced them  that  the  cause  close  to  h's 
heart  was  also  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
democracy.  In  the  end  he  succeeded  in 
creating  the  Czechoslovak  Republic. 
ex 302 


For  all  his  unselfish  and  patriotic  efforts 
and  superb  accomplishments  he  became 
the  beloved  President  of  the  Czechoslo- 
vak RepubUc  and  guided  the  destiny  of 
his  people  for  17  years,  until  1935.  when 
in  ripe  old  age  he  retired  from  ofiQce. 
Today  in  observing  the  114th  birthday  of 
this  great  Czechoslovak  statesman  and 
dauntless  champion  of  freedom,  we  pay 
tribute  to  his  blessed  memory. 


BAN  ON  PRAYER  INVITES 
ATHEISM 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  there 
appeared  in  the  Cleveland  Press  an  arti- 
cle written  by  Bishop  Sheen.  The  head- 
ing of  the  article  is : 

Ban  on  Prayer  Invites  Atheism. 

In  the  article.  Bishop  Sheen  says, 
among  other  things: 

By  separating  the  church  and  state,  our 
forefathers  never  separated  religion  from  the 
state.  There  is  a  tendency  today,  however, 
to  argue  that  on  account  of  the  pluralism  of 
religion  in  the  United  States,  there  should 
be  no  recognition  of  religion  whatsoever 
because  It  might  be  unfair  to  those  who  are 
antlrellgious. 

Bishop  Sheen  also  states: 

The  Supreme  Court  thereby  affirmed  the 
"11th  commandment":  Thou  shalt  not  pray. 
They  who  were  committed  to  the  defense  of 
the  Constitution  which  is  based  on  religion, 
have  now  declared  against  it. 

We  ask  the  question:  Quo  vadls,  America? 

In  other  words.  Whither  art  thou  go- 
ing, America? 

Does  not  this  decision  prepare  the  way  for 
what  may  be  the  last  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court?  Some  of  us  may  live  to  see 
the  day  when  it  Is  passed.  It  wlU  be  the 
death  sentence  upon  our  great  country. 
•  •  •  •  • 

If  a  court  My..  "Thou  .halt  not  pray."  be- 
cause it  win  offend  the  atheists,  then  is  not 
the  next  step  to  give  to  the  atheists,  rather 
than  to  God-fearing  men,  the  right  of  prop- 
aganda? 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  article  is 
so  pertinent  to  what  has  happened,  that 
I  believe  it  should  be  printed  in  the 
Record;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  be  done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bishop  Sheen  Sats:  Ban  on  Pbater  Invites 
Atheism 

One  of  the  reasons  why  America's  Found- 
ing Fathers  Insisted  on  the  separation  of 
church  and  state  was  because  of  the  plurality 
of  religion  in  the  United  States.  Many  na- 
tions such  as  England.  Norway,  Denmark. 
Sweden,  and  others  had  one  established  re- 
ligion;   so   did   about  nine  of  the  Colonies. 

By  separating  the  church  and  state,  our 
forefathers  never  separated  religion  from  the 
state.  There  Is  a  tendency  today,  however, 
to  argue  that  on  account  of  the  pluralism 
of  religion  in  the  United  States,  there  should 
be  no  recognition  of  religion  whatsoever  be- 
cause it  might  be  unfair  to  those  who  are 
antlrellgious. 

In  connection  with  pluralism  to  recall  the 
story  of  a  king  who  had  a  parade  of  all  his 
uniforms.  Hundreds  of  lackeys  paraded  be- 
fore the  court — one  bearing  a  uniform  for 
3  ball,  another  for  mountain-climbing,  an- 
other for  meeting  foreign  diplomats,  another 
for  state  dinners,  another  for  the  throne, 
and  another  for  Parliament,  etc. 


The  pluralism  of  costumes  was  recognized 
as  a  successful  event  until  a  boy  standing  off 
at  the  edge  of  the  room  pointed  out  that 
tha  emperor  was  naked. 

It  is  well  to  recognize  pluralism  of  reUglou. 
beliefs,  but  it  is  wrong  to  conclude  that, 
therefore,  there  should  be  no  religion  in  a 
nation.  There  are  always  some  basic  princi- 
ples which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
well-being  of  a  nation  and  which  are  never 
in  dispute. 

The  Supreme  Court,  some  time  ago.  Judged 
that  an  innocuous  22-word  prayer  violated 
the  first  amendment  of  the  establishment  of 
a  church.  The  Court,  basing  itself  upon  a 
figure  of  speech,  namely,  the  wall  of  separa- 
tion, forgot  that  no  one  puts  up  a  wall  with- 
out containing  something,  and  without  en- 
closing something.  Religion  was  supposed  to 
be  inside  of  this  waU.  not  an  established 
church. 

The  Supreme  Covirt  thereby  affirmed  the 
"11th  commandant":  Thou  shalt  not  pray. 
They  who  were  oommltted  to  the  defense 
of  the  Constitution  which  is  based  on  re- 
ligion,  have  now  declared  against  it. 

We  ask  the  question:  Quo  vadls,  America? 
Does  not  this  decision  prepare  the  way  for 
what  may  be  the  last  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court?  Same  of  us  may  Uve  to  see 
the  day  when  it  is  passed.  It  will  be  the 
death  sentence  upon  our  great  country. 

That  future  decision  will  be  a  repetition  of 
article  124  of  the  Soviet  Constitution,  which 
reads:  "The  Soviet  Union  recognizes  free- 
dom of  religious  worship  and  freedom  of 
antlrellgious  propaganda." 

If  a  court  says,  "Thou  shalt  not  pray," 
because  it  will  offend  the  atheists,  then  is  not 
the  next  step  to  give  to  the  atheist,  rather 
than  to  God-fearing  men  the  right  to  propa- 
ganda? The  next  decision  logically  will  be 
that  one  which  affirms  that  antlprayer  and 
antireligion  in  school  have  the  support  of 
law  in  education. 

America  has  recuihed  a  critical  hour  where 
its  citizens  must  once  again  hear  the  words 
that  Washington  spoke  to  his  soldiers  at 
Valley  Forge:  "Put  only  Americans  on  guard 
tonight." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  LMr.  Simpson] 
is  working  on  a  bill  which  will  deal  with 
this  subject  and  definitely  will  make  clear 
that  the  forefathers  of  our  coimtry  never 
contemplated  declaring  that  we  are  an 
atheistic  people  or  that  there  was  defi- 
nitely hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment against  religion.  The  purpose 
of  the  bin  Is  to  have  religion  restored 
to  the  beautiful  purpose  of  the  Consti- 
tution, so  that  the  people  will  be  told. 
"Believe  In  God,  and  do  not  be  athe- 
ists"— contrary  to  the  Impact  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision. 


lOU  NO.  13 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  main  purposes  of  the  investor- 
owned  utilities — lOU's — is  to  destroy  or 
so  weaken  their  competition  that  the 
companies  can  extend  their  monopoly 
and  increase  overcharges  to  customers. 

One  vehicle  for  lOU  monopoly  plans 
is  Mid-Continent  Area  Power  Planners — 
MAPP— which  I  discussed  at  length  in 
a  Senate  speech  on  August  20,  1963. 

MAPP  is  an  alliance  of  15  lOU's  and 
6  rural  electric  generating  cooperatives 
in  10  North  Central  States,  the  Mani- 
toba— Canada — Hydroelectric  Board  and 
1  lonely  Nebraska  public  power  district. 

In  my  August  20  speech.  I  noted  that 
although  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
has  the  largest  transmission  system  in 
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the  north  central  area,  it  had  not  to 
that  time  been  consulted  on  the  MAPP 

^Talso  noted  that  Invitations  to  the 
social  hour  in  Washington  last  August 
^which  MAPP  plans  were  presented  to 
the  press  and  Members  of  Congress,  m- 
e^^  that  the  power  pools  Plans  weje 
consistent  with  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sfon  objectives  of  integrated  regiona 
Dower  planning.  However,  MAPP  plans 
d?d  not  have  even  a  hint  of  endorsement 

Mr  President.  Rufus  Terral  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  recently  spent  sev- 
eral weeks  studying  the  PO^er  pictuie  m 
the  Missouri  Valley.    In  a  series  of  four 
articles,  he  told  of  the  value  that  can 
accrue  to  the  region  by  use  of  lignite 
coal,    long-distance    transmission    and 
power    pooling.      He    documented    the 
manner  in  which  MAPP  would  add  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  power  costs  by  con- 
struction  of   transmission    lines   which 
would  duplicate  existing  Bureau  of  Rec- 
larnation  facilities.     xTiese  extra  costs 
would,  of  course,  have  to  be  paid  by  the 
industries  and  residents  of  the  valley. 

Mr  Terral  reported,  too.  in  the  words 
of  MAPPs  chairman,  the  manner  in 
which  the  lOUs  would  exclude  others 
from  power  planning.  Earl  Ewald  ex- 
ecutivrvice  president  of  Northern  States 
Power  in  Minneapolis  and  chairman  or 
MAPP  said  that  municipal  power  sys- 
tems would  not  be  accepted  as  members 
of  MAPP  because  it  "would  require  too 
many  members  on  committees.' 

On  February  28.  the  Post-Dlspatch 
succinctly  stated  the  purpose  of  MAPP 
as  follows: 

MAPP  18  predominantly  political  In  nature 
and   obstructionist  in   purpose      It  emerges 
as  a   hastily   pasted   together   paper  grid   to 
foresull    the   National  Power   Survey   report 
expected  In  April,  frustrate  a  major  purpo« 
of    the    survey    by    laying    out   hundreds   of 
miles  of  duplicating  transmission  lines,  and 
Srsuade    Congress   to   withhold    the   means 
S?  improvement  and  growth  for  the  Bureau 
of   Reclamation  system.  •   •   •  ^^""'l^^'- 
matlon  obtained   from  the  organization   It- 
self •    •    •   It     has     become     apparent     that 
MAPP's  coloration  as  a  Joint  private-public 
^wer    pool    is    illusory   and    that   H    could 
^entually  be  used  to  force  many  of  the  600 
municipal  systems  In  the  basin.  ^7  of  them 
in   Missouri   alone,   into  selling  out   to  the 
companies. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  Mr.  Terral  s 
articles,  which  appeared  in  the  FeD- 
ruary  24.  25.  26,  and  27  issues  of  the 
Post-Dispatch,  and  the  Post-Dispatch  s 
February  28  editorial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Feb.  28. 
19641 
OuB  Stakes  in  Pooled  Powek 
The  task  of  bringing  to  this  Midwestern 
region    and    the    Nation    the   "dva^^B"   o' 
drastically  lower  cost  electric  PO-^^^y  pool- 
ing  with  fullest  use  of  the  new  technologies 
of  long-distance  transmission  and  giant  gen- 
eratori,   has   been  described   In   a   series  of 
articles    by    Rufus    Terral    In    the    Poet-Dis- 
patch     The  job  can  be  done  without  dU- 
turblng  either  the  independence  of  the  pri- 
vate systems  or  the  yardstick  value  of  the 
public  systems.    There   wUl   remain   ample 
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opportunities   for   the   two  •y'**™   *°  *"' 
cSTa   beneficial   effect   by   n^g   to  reduce 
ralU  and  improve  service  J^  the  dUtxlbutlon 
of  electricity  at  reUll  and  wholesale. 

But  pooling  all  resource.  In  unified  systems 
la   of  the  essence.     Only  so  can   generators 
^    built    big    enough    to    realize    maximum 
^onomles.  and  transmission  lines  b*  operated 
Vt    minimum    unit    costs.     The    new    tech 
nologles   demand    by    their    very    nature    an 
end  to  the  costly  hostilities  between  private 
and  public  power,  a  new  era  of  coope'*"°^^ 
With  rare  and  Isolated  exceptions   neither 
the   private   nor  the  public   segment  of  the 
el^tflc  power  Industry  U  evincing  a  genuine 
eSr  fo?^  wtal  pooling      Both   Secretary  of 
InSor  Udai?  a^  Federal   Power  Commls- 
ron  Chairman  Swldler  have  callejl  t^r  lOn 
rlnKlng  terms.     But  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tSS    which  operate.  In  Mr.  UdalPs  depart- 
ment a.  the  Government's  PO'J"  ^^'.^r^l^ 
aaencv   has  given  little  more  than  Up  serv  ce 
S  the  prlnc^le      Mr   Swldler.  whose  regu  a- 
tory  agency  would  be  the  logical  one  to  pre- 
side Sver  ^llng.  has  been  unable  to  settle 
his  doubts^ncernlng  propowd  legislation  to 
require  FPC  licensing  for  extra-hlgh-voiuge 
lines.     Private   companies   remain    predomi- 
nantly opposed.  ^.^^t« 

Battle  line,  are  being  redrawn  to  P«n^tJ; 
ate  the  wasteful  fight  and  even  to  mtensUy 
It.     This    is    preeminently    the    ca«    In    the 
Missouri  River  Basin  States,  of  which  Mis- 
souri Is  one.  .     »^  ^^„ 
The   instrumentality  of  the  private  com- 
panies in  the  Ml«K)url  B^ln  States  Is  Mid - 
Continent    Area    Power    Planners    (MAPP). 
Prom  information  obtained  from  the  orga- 
nization  luelf   the   conclusion    seems   plain 
that  MAPP  is  predominantly  political  In  na- 
ture and  obstructionist  In  purpose. 

It  emerges  as  a  hastily  pasted  together 
oaDer  grid  to  forestall  the  National  Power 
lurvey'Jeport  expected  In  April,  ^rustratj  a 
major  purpose  of  the  survey  by  laying  out 
huidre^  'oT  miles  of  duplicating  t«^- 
mlsslon  lines,  and  persuade  Congress  to  with- 
hold the  means  of  Improvement  and  growth 
for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  system. 

From  the  same  source  It  has  become  ap- 
parent that  MAPPs  coloration  as  a  Joint 
nrlvate-publlc  power  pool  Is  Illusory  and  that 
it  could  eventually  be  used  to  rorce  many  of 
the  600  municipal  systems  in  the  basin.  77  of 
them  in  Missouri  alone,  Into  selling  out  to 
the  companies. 

As  the  best  available  Indicator  of  what 
MAPP  portends,  the  terms  on  which  mem- 
bers of  the  group  propose  to  base  a  full  third 
of  the  projected  grid  lines  and  a  major  gen- 
erating project  are  dismaying. 

Two  MAPP  generating  cooperatives,  with 
a  »39  million  loan  from  the  Rural  Bectrlflca- 
tlon  Administration,  plan  to  build  and  oper- 
erate  a  steam  generating  Plant  In  North  I^- 
kotH  fuelf-d  from  tbe  extensive  lignite  coai 
deooslU  in  that  State. 

Umted  Power  Association,  as  their  group 

is  called  rejects  economies  running  into  mll- 

Uons  of  dollars  which  could  be  achlev^  by 

olnt  construction  and  operation  w'th  Basin 

ilectrlc  Power  Cooperative.  »  c°'^»^^^"\\VJldy 
aeneratlng  cooperatives  which  Is  already 
buUdlng  f  plant  in  the  same  vicinity  with  a 
W5  million  REA  loan  to  supply  its  members 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

United  Power  Insists  on  a  separate,  dupli- 
cating plant  and  on  separate  transm^lon 
fines  Supplicating  thoce  of  the  BuT^au^  These 
conditions  are  Imposed  by  two  MAPP  power 
companies  which  control  the  transmission 
lines  to  be  used.  Their  purpose,  as  quoted  by 
an  offlcer  of  another  MAPP  company  U  to 
shun  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  and  pre- 
ven?  Basin  Electric  from  completing  lU  plant 
beyond  the  first  of  five  planned  generating 

units. 

This  we  submit.  Is  wasteful  and  destruc- 
tive That  REA  is  a  party  to  it  can  only  be 
deplored. 


Bringing  about  peace  on  the  power  front 
cans  for  a  firm  hand  at  the  highest  level  of 
Government.  A  Presidential  commission 
would  be  appropriate  to  formulate  the  basis 
for   legislation   and    admlnUtratlon    to   that 

'"^It  should  be  made  the  duty  of  the  FPC  to 
bring  about,  by  persuasion  If  necessary  and 
requirement  If  need  be.  the  pooling  of  long- 
dltunce  power  transmission  keeping  local 
Keneratlon  and  distribution  as  at  present  sep- 
arate and  competitive  as  between  sy^tems^ 

That  would  be  the  most  economical  and 
thimost  useful  pattern.  The  United  State. 
IS  probably  the  only  Industrial  country  in 
the  world  that  still  lacks  national  coordina- 
tlon  of  lU  power  supply  Too  much  of  the 
Nations  productive  strength  depends  on  Iti 
electric  ^wer  for  America  to  continue  to 
settle  for  second  best. 


.1964 
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I  Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch.  Feb.  24. 

'  19641 

SxauGCLE  roa  Poweh-New  Techniquis  Give 
PEOMI8E  or  TBANSMrrriNC  ELEcraicrrT  De- 
rived PmoM  NOBTH  Dakota  LicNrrE— Low- 
C^  P.ODUCT  or  Low-Geade  Coal  Might 
BE  SENT  TO  ST.  LOUIS— Initial  Plant  Be- 
mo  Built  Nea«  Stanton 

(By  Rufus  Terral) 
(First  of  a  series) 

STANTON.  N.  DAK.-Half  a  <»°«f  '^'^ 
in  work  clothes  stand  around  a  stove  in  a 
ihalk  at  a  Truax-Traer  Coal  Co^  strip  m^ne 
here,  waiting  for  their  truck  to  be  loed^ 
with  lignite  coal.  Since  Ugnl^  is  a  low- 
^ade  fuel.  It  costs  them  only  $3.50  a  ton  _ 

Nearby  U  a  worked-out  mine  of  a  single 
aeam  of  lignite,  some  70  feet  deep  ^'^^ 
Ukethe  dry  bed  of  a  river,  with  sharp  bends 
iverv  few  hundred  feet.  Its  bottom  is  of 
leveled  coal,  too  deep  for  economical  mining^ 
1  frcSrt,lack  riveV  of  lignite  winding  off 

into  the  distance.  »^  .♦  oka 

North  Dakota's  lignite  Is  estimated  at  360 
billion  tons,  the  largest  single  reserve  of 
fossil  fuel  in  the  United  States,  a  fourth 
of  all  the  known  coal  tonnage  remaining  In 
?ie  country.  Further  extensive  deposit 
eSfst  in  Wyoming.  South  Dakota.  Colorado. 
Sd  adjacent  p.5ts  of  Canada.  Seams  in 
Wyoming  run  90  to  120  feet  thick,  compared 
with  10  to  20  feet  In  the  Stanton  area_ 

Until  recently,  these  <*«P°«'*«^*^*i,"VfL7. 
the  imaginations  of  engineers  and  \ndu8trlal- 
Ut!  to  no  avail.  They  could  not  be  used  to 
generate  electric  power  on  the  spot  because 
Sere  wa-  no  major  market  within  the  range 
of  150  to  200  miles  to  which  POwer  «>u  d 
be  transmitted  without  excessive  low  in 
UansirTor  could  the  lignite  be  transport^ 
t^  «ineratln(t  plants  within  range  of  major 
^JSuT^^  low  fuel  value  m  relation 
to  weight  made  the  cost  prohibitive. 

Engineers  studied  the  fields  "  ^  Pfj*"' 
tial  (wurce  of  power  for  the  manufacture  of 
stilled  aJuiSnum.  They  considered  us- 
f^  liiSue  as  raw  material  for  product  on 
of'chlortne  and  ammonia  and  ^or  con^enilon 
into  fertilizer  by  chemically  doubling  Its 
14  percent  nitrogen  content.  „^ite 

NO  practicable  means  o*""llzlng  lignite 
in  large  quantities  appeared  until  the  ad- 
lent  within  the  last  10  year,  of  new  tech- 
nologies for  moving  larger  quantities  of  elec- 
^IciS  longer  distance,  than  ever  before  at 

economical  costs.  _.»,.„«-t«rf 

Extra-hlgh-voltage  methods  are  erpec^ 
to  be  moving  electricity  soon  over  dtetanoes 
up^  ^Soo  miles,  and  at  lowered  unit  costs^ 

"•nils  means  power  from  North  DakoU 
lignite  into  Chicago  and  Detroit  •'  said  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 

••It  means  power  into  St.  Louis  and  San 
Pranclsco."  added  Kenneth  Holum  Assistant 
Scretary  of  Interior  for  Water  and  Power. 

-The  eventual  shape  of  total  power  In  the 
Missouri  Basin,-  said  Holum.  "depends  laxge- 
iv  on  how  much  future  power  generation  is 
{fuSt  «^  the  UgnlU  field,  in  the  Dakota. 


A  pretty  extensive  area  of  the  Midwest  is 
going  to  get  Its  future  power  supply  from 
these  lignite  coal  fields.  It  will  be  some  of 
the  lowest-cost  steam  power  in  the  United 
States." 

Studies  for  an  initial  plant,  being  built 
along  the  Missouri  River  near  Stanton  by 
Basin  Electric  Power  Cooperative,  Inc.,  show, 
he  said,  fuel  costs  of  13*4  cents  a  million 
B.t.u.'s  (British  thermal  units,  the  measure 
of  heat) .  This  ccmpares.  Holum  said,  with 
about  IS  cents  being  paid  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  20  cents  by  Union  Electric 
Co.  of  St.  Louis,  25  to  30  cents  by  various 
generating  plants  of  Northern  States  Power 
Co.  of  Minneapolis,  and  35  cents  by  the  Los 
Angeles  field. 

The  Basin  Electric  plant  is  expected  to  pro- 
duce power  for  about  3  mills  a  kilowatt- 
hour.  This  Is  half  Union  Electrlc's  average 
cost.  Transmission  Is  figured  at  about  2.7 
mills  a  kilowatt- watt  hour. 

Total  delivered  cost  of  6.7  mills  woiild  be 
20  percent  below  the  average  wholesale  pow- 
er costs  of  REA-flnanced  electric  cooperatives 
In  Nevada,  38  percent  below  those  in  South 
Dakota,  49  percent  below  those  in  Minnesota, 
and  60  percent  below  those  In  Maine. 

How  lignite  will  perform  In  large-scale 
operation  Is  still  not  fully  known.  It  has 
been  burned  for  power  upwards  of  30  years, 
but  In  small  plants  In  the  30,000-kilowatt 
range.  The  largest  existing  lignite  steam- 
plant  is  a  66 .000 -kilowatt  unit  of  Montana- 
Dakota  Utilities  Co..  Just  completed  at  Man- 
dan.  N.  Dak. 

Even  if  three-fourths  of  the  estimated 
North  Dakota  deposits  should  prove  unusable 
(an  assumption  regarded  as  on  the  pessimis- 
tic side) .  the  rest  would  still  be  enough  to 
sustain  a  capacity  of  150  million  kilowatts 
for  100  years.  James  L.  Grahl.  general  man- 
ager of  Basin  Electric,  said. 

Basin  Electrlc's  plant  will  have  the  largest 
single  Ugnlte-bumlng  unit  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  It  will  be  the  first  200.000- 
kllowatt  unit  of  a  projected  five-unit,  1  mil- 
lion-kilowatt operation. 

Financed  by  a  t35  million  loan  from  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  Basin 
Electric  is  an  association  of  nine  power  gen- 
erating cooperatives. 

Lignite  presents  some  special  problems  in 
a  powerplant.  Because  of  Its  low  fuel  con- 
tent, it  must  be  used  in  quantities  about 
twice  as  great  as  conventional  coal.  Slag 
and  dust  in  the  flues  may  accumulate  in  ex- 
cessive quantities.  The  boiler  must  be  about 
twice  the  size  of  an  ordinary  one. 

Costs  of  coal  must  be  kept  low.  Basin 
Electric  will  bum  1,200.000  tons  a  year  in 
the  first  unit  alone,  more  than  a  third  as 
much  as  the  total  present  lignite  production 
In  the  United  States. 

New  economies  in  mining  lignite,  made 
possible  by  the  large-scale  coal  contract  with 
Basin  Electric,  will  be  Introduced  by  the 
coal  supplier.  Truax-Traer.  Basin  Electrlc's 
contract  calls  for  the  excavations  to  be  re- 
filled and  leveled  after  strip  mining  is  com- 
pleted. 

A  specially  designed  mechanical  digger  is 
being  built  to  mine  the  upper  seams  of  coal. 
It  will  be  brought  to  the  site  In  80  railroad 
cars.  Assembled.  It  will  weigh  2,350  tons 
and  will  be  taller  than  a  10-story  building 
and  longer  than  a  football  field.  It  will  move 
on  Its  own  power.  Six  Caterpillar  tractors, 
attached  In  pairs  to  its  triangular  base,  will 
enable  It  to  revolve  on  its  axis.  The  machine 
will  work  from  70  feet  above  to  12  feet  below 
Its  base. 

The  mined  coal  will  be  placed  in  76-ton 
trucks  by  loading  shovels  that  can  fill  a 
truck  In  3  minutes,  for  transportation  to  the 
steamplant,  2  to  3  miles  from  the  mine. 

There  it  will  be  pulverized  finer  than  flour 
and  fed  into  a  furnace  95  feet  square  and 
taller  than  the  North  Dakota  State  Capitol, 
rising  the  equivalent  of  19  stories. 

The  Leland  Olds  plant,  as  it  is  named  In 
honor  of  the  late  Chairman  of  the  Federal 


Power  Commission,  Is  a  strange  sight  under 
construction  on  the  remote  and  desolate 
plains. 

Roundabout  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  there 
is  only  a  fiat  brown  landscape.  Vegetation 
Is  sparse.  There  are  no  trees  except  along 
the  banks  of  the  Missouri  River.  There  Is 
no  Bign  of  human  habitation  or  other  life 
except  an  occasional  coyote. 

From  the  Leland  Olds  plant  power  will 
fiow  out  to  nearby  Garrison  Dam,  a  princi- 
pal structvire  In  the  development  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  and  its  tributaries  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation for  flood  control,  irrigation,  naviga- 
tion, and  power  production. 

At  Garrison.  Basin  Electrlc's  lines  will  con- 
nect with  the  transmission  network  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  over  which,  by  long- 
term  contract.  It  will  be  carried  to  the  co- 
operative membership. 

In  winter,  when  hydroelectric  power  pro- 
duction is  reduced  to  fill  the  reservoirs  be- 
hind the  system  of  dams  In  preparation  for 
the  coming  navigation  season,  the  Leland 
Olds  plant  will  supplement  a  large  block  of 
the  Reclamation  Bureau's  power  which  the 
Bureau  produces  for  itself  the  7  other  months 
of  the  year. 

Subsequent  units  of  the  plant  are  planned 
for  installation  to  meet  growth  in  demand 
on  the  Basin  Electric  and  Reclamation  Bu- 
reau systems.  Nationally,  demand  has  been 
doubling  every  10  years. 

Virtually  since  the  start  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  development  project,  spreading 
the  resultant  electricity  around  fast  enough 
to  meet  the  demand  htis  been.  In  Assistant 
Secretary  Holum's  words,  like  "putting  lights 
on  the  tails  of  the  Jackrabbits." 

Installed  hydroelectric  capacity  will  soon 
reach  2,200,000  kilowatts.  In  practice  the 
virtual  maximum  In  the  Missouri  River  sys- 
tem. Steam  power  will  then  offer  the  only 
means  of  increasing  production  within  the 
basin. 

Lignite,  if  it  proves  satlsfswjtory  in  the 
large-scale  operation  now  shaping  up  toward 
1966.  will  constitute  the  predominant  source 
for  that  steam  power  at  low  cost,  a  source 
potentially  as  mighty  as  50  Missouri  Rivers 
for  the  coming  century. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch,  Feb.  26, 
1964] 

Struggle  for  Power  :  REA  Approves  $39  Mil- 
UON  Loan  for  North  Dakota  UTTLrry 
Plant  Duplicating  $35  Million  Faciutt — 
Dispute  Over  Development  or  Low-Coer 
REA  Against  Itselt 

(By  Rufus  Terral) 

( Second  of  a  series ) 

Stanton,  N.  Dak. — The  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  has  approved  a  $39  mil- 
lion loan  for  construction  of  a  steam-electric 
generating  plant  in  North  Dakota  that 
would  largely  duplicate  a  plant  already  un- 
der construction  there  with  a  $35  million 
loan  from  REA. 

United  Power  Association,  formed  by  two 
rural  electric  generating  cooperatives  In 
Minnesota,  has  declined  to  enter  into  Joint 
construction  and  operation  with  Basin  Elec- 
tric Power  Cooperative,  which  is  building 
the  first  200,000-kllowatt  unit  of  a  projected 
five-unit,  1  mllllon-kllowatt  plant. 

James  L.  Grahl.  general  manager  of  Basin 
Electric,  said  that  REA's  staff  had  estimated 
that  Joint  construction  and  operation  could 
save  millions  of  dollars. 

United  Power  Is  allied  with  Mld-Contlnent 
Area  Power  Planners  (MAPP),  a  pool  of  15 
power  companies  including  Union  Electric 
of  St.  Louis,  six  rural  electric  generating 
cooperatives,  the  Omaha  Public  Power  Dis- 
trict and  the  Manitoba  (Canada)  Hydro- 
electric Board. 

Basin  Electric  Is  allied  with  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  with  which  It  will  in- 
ter change  power. 


Opposition  to  combining  the  two  plants 
comes  from  Nortl.ern  States  Power  Co.  of 
Minneapolis,  on  which  United  Power  de- 
pends for  Its  transmission,  Hoburg  B.  Lee. 
Director  of  the  Power  Supply  Division  of 
REA,  said. 

Grahl  said  that  Northern  States,  second 
largest  member  of  MAPP,  hopes  through 
building  and  operating  a  separate  plant  to 
prevent  Basin  Electric  from  ever  building 
a  second  unit. 

J.  L.  McEachln.  vice  president  of  Min- 
nesota Power  &  Ught  Co.  of  Duluth.  a  MAPP 
member  organization  which  opposes  the 
United  Power  plan,  confirmed  Grahl's  state- 
ment, quoting  Northern  States  officers. 

"Northern  States  tried  to  get  us  to  stop 
opposing  the  loan  on  the  basis  that  this  was 
the  only  way  to  stop  public  power,  that 
otherwise  Basin  Electric  will  build  more 
units,"  McEachln  reported. 

"Northern  States  says  that  basically  this 
is  an  Ideological  thing,  that  the  only  way  is 
to  have  a  cooperatively  controlled  plant  that 
isn't  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion." 

Earl  Ewald.  executive  vice  president  of 
Northern  States  and  chairman  of  MAPP.  at- 
tacked Kenneth  Holum,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Interior  for  Water  and 
Power,  for  his  part  in  bringing  about  Basin 
Electric,  which  will  supply  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation's  supplementary  power  needs 
In  the  Missouri  River  Basin. 

"My  feeling  about  Holum."  Ewald  said,  "is 
that  he  wants  to  form  a  valley  authority,  and 
that  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with.  Basin 
Electric  is  the  development  of  a  Federal  sys- 
tem, and  this  we  are  opposed  to.  We  don't 
want  another  TVA  or  Missoiirl  Valley  Au- 
thority." 

Ewald  said  that  It  "isn't  quite  correct"  to 
say  that  Northern  States  Insists  on  a  sepa- 
rate plant  for  United  Power.  The  essential 
point  is  not  that  Northern  States  is  refusing 
to  work  with  Basin  Electric,  Ewald  said,  but 
that  Basin  Electric  has  made  itself  impos- 
sible for  the  company  to  work  with. 

"It  Is  different  in  Ideology,  it  Is  trying 
to  pirate  all  our  loads,  and  it  is  smearing 
us  even  while  making  overtiires  of  coopera- 
tion. How  can  we  be  expected  to  deal  with 
It  on  a  basis  of  trxist  and  cooperation?" 
Ewald  asked. 

Ewald  was  sisked  about  reports  that  one  of 
the  resisons  Northern  States  wants  a  sepa- 
rate cooperative  plant  at  Stanton  Is  that  it 
Intends  to  build  a  plant  of  its  own  on  the 
same  site.  He  said  that  '•there  is  a  very  good 
possibility,"  that  his  company  or  Otter  Tall 
Power  Co.,  of  Fergus  Falls,  Minn.,  another 
MAPP  member,  will  build  there.  Kenneth 
Vlg  of  Mlnnkota  Power  Cooperative  at  Grand 
Forks,  N.  Dak.,  coordinator  of  MAPP,  said, 
"there's  definitely  a  big  new  generator  to 
be  installed  there  some  time  because  the 
power  companies  definitely  have  need  for 
generation  out  there." 

Basin  Electric  represents  the  opening  ef- 
fort to  develop  the  extensive  lignite  coal 
deposits  of  North  Dakota  for  the  production 
of  electric  power  to  supply  to  Government 
system  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion with  rural  electric  cooperatives  and 
municipal  systems  as  distributors. 

The  Biireau's  hydroelectric  plants  in  the 
dams  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  develop- 
ment have  reached  the  virtual  limit  of  In- 
stalled capacity,  and  additional  segregation 
within  the  basin  to  supply  growing  demand 
will  depend  on  steam  power.  North  Dakota's 
lignite  is  the  major  available  source  of  fuel 
for  low-cost  steam  power.  To  avert  a  deficit 
of  power  in  the  Missouri  basin  in  1965.  Basin 
Electric  was  formed  in  1962  by  a  group  of 
generating  cooperatives  representing  105 
distribution  cooperatives  serving  200,000 
rural  consumers  In  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Neb.aska,  Colorado,  Wyo- 
ming, and  Montana. 

FrcHn  Its  plant  near  Stanton  on  the  Mis- 
souri River  55  miles  northwest  of  Bismarck, 
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„     .„    m-^-tric    will    tmnamlt    electricity    to 

.„.,  iinM  of  the  Bureau  oi  Keciamaiio"  ^} 
slon  line*  oi  "»«  „_„,„  v\t>ftric  will  sup- 

r<.;«.  block  of  capacity  during  the  5  wintry 
^^^Co^nrSrco-orto^ing  Ba-ln  Electric 

irSsrnrrr.-er^n^^ 
E£nrrr.°o^^h\'S^o.t^;ower7^s 

Smg  low-cSTtupply  for  their  'n^'^^^erv 

ThS^    two    cooperatives    soon    expressed 

dlSmfactlon    with    the    arrangernent    and 

?iough   remaining   mem^rs  Of   Ba,m  Elec^ 

VniJ%^^    a"pp   S   fo?  an   REA   loan   to 
S^iT^a   «parate    160.000-kllowatt   plant  on 

E^l^cra^d-o^".nx-J^orr  ^^^ 

Srahi  Basin  Electrics  general  manager 
«.S  the  REA  staff  estimated  tj^ -^'"^^J^'^S 
iTnited  Power  with  Basin  Electric  ^ouiu 
^ve  ia  t^  M  million  In  construction 
TZl.  "50.000  a  year  In  operating  cost,  and 

•^  '"^"^Tl  JSo^5i  oMt  JS  to  cons°urrs 
rn;"hVrn^anTc;!.;ja\  Mlnnjso^a^   A^ut 

r;  sir  pTw^rTo^uld^Srhe^B^reau-^^^f 
Rec^amSon-s  transmission  lines  to  Grand 
S^is  N  Dak  near  the  Minnesota  border,  n- 
r^adS  aiding  342  mile,  of  duplicating 
wrymn  at  a  cost  of  •IS  mllUon. 

REA  attempted  for  the  better  part  of  a 
yefr  to  i^rTuade  United  Power  to  accept 
IJme  forTof  Joint  action  with  fasln  Elec- 
S?  in  construction  and  operation  of  Its 
punt,  officials  of  the  agency  sald^  Several 
?ormulas  were  presented  ?f  "j*^^ J^ 
.imllar  effort  was  made  »>y  the  M^vj 
Basin  Svstems  Group,  the  pool  of  the  Recla 
matlon  Bureau  with  cooperative  and  munlcl- 

^ir:re:tlng  ^tween  the  I^«ouM  Ba.in 
«5v«tem8  Group  and  the  MAPP  executive 
commmee°in  (S:tober.  Grahl  -^^^^^'^^ 
Idea  of  cooperation  between  the  t^'o  p°"P" 
STLplemented  bv  netting  up  a  small  com^ 
mlttee  of  representative,  of  both  to  develop 
The^st  c^rdlnated  plan  from  an  engineer- 
ing and  Gnomic  standpoint  which  would 
mL  the  need,  of  both  United  Power  A«»- 
clatlon  and  Basin  Electric.  .^..^^ 

•My  propoaal  met  with  complete  rejection 
bv   the   MAPP   executive  committee.     Grahl 
L^ld        we    were    told    that    Unlt«l    Po wer  s 
uansmlMlon  plans  are  not  open  for  discus- 
sion, and  are  settled  .'  d„„,, 
under  the  transmission  plan.  United  Power 
would    deliver    virtually    all    Its    power    to 
Northern  State,  and  Otter  Tall  for  delivery 
JL    the™  more    than    100.000    customer.    In 
North   Dakota.     In   return   the   power   com- 
pile, would  provide  an  *<!"»»   ';^°^"ii° 
DOwer  from  their  generating  plant.  In  Min 
nSSa  to  Ru  al  Cooperative  Power  Aasocla- 
t^  and  Northern   Minnesota  Power   Asw- 
clatlon    for    their    distribution    cooperatives 
in  northern  and  central  Minnesota. 

This  procedure  Is  called  displacement     It 
has  been  used  before  In  projects  financed  by 
REA.   but   never   to   the   extent   Plf^ned   In 
united   Power      REA    ha.   an   opln  on     rom 
the  legal  staff  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, under  which  It  operates,  that  the  dis- 
placement plan  in  the  United  Powej  project 
Is  legal  under  the  Rural  Electrification  Act. 
The    United    Power    loan    application   was 
ODDOsed  by  Minnesota  Power  ft  Light,  which 
J'^xTng  elect-lc  power  to  the  dlftrlbut^n 
cooperatives   represented   ^y   Northern   Min- 
nesota   Power    Association    for    their    4«.000 
customer*.      MlnneroU    Power   ft    Light    al- 
ready has  a  surplus  of  power  amounting  to 
more  than   a  fourth  oT   lU   total  capacity. 
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owing  to  the  decline  of  activity  In  tje  iron 
range.  Its  officers  said.  They  said  that  the 
company  stands  to  lose  5  percent  more  of 
Its  business  from  the  proposed  takeover 
of  5«  cooperatives-  supply  by  Northern 
States  and  Otter  Tall. 

Even  without  the  economies  of  Joint  con- 
struction and  operation  United  Powers  pro- 
•nectlve  savings  to  the  M.OOO  customers  of 
rduLlbuUon    cooperatives    in    Minnesota 

are  estimated  by  REA  at  til  "^"""^  'Vkxy 
first  6  year..  Senator  Hubckt  H  Humphkxy 
pressed  the  agency  to  approve  the  United 
Power  loan  application  a.  dW  his  fellow 
Minnesota  Senator  Eugene  J.  *«^*""J„„,, 
On  December  6  REA  announced  fPPy.oval 

of  the  loan  to  United  P"'"". ,^^X    L^^! 
proposed   new   generating    unit   will    be   in 
stalled  as  an  extension  of  the  plant  now  be- 
mg  coi^tructed  by  the  Basin  Electric  Power 

''^'Se'Jo'lnt  arrangement  as  worked  out  by 
united  and  Basin,  with  REA.  Is  expected  to 
resuU  m  significant  savings  In  annual  op- 
erating costi  for  both  cooperatives  through 
the  Sharing  of  common  facilities  and  co- 
ordinated fuel  purchases.  the  REA  an 
nouncement  said.  These  savings  were  esU- 
mated  to  "amount  to  more  than  •a .200.000 
S  the  two  cooperatives,  collectively,  over  the 

first  8  years  of  operation."  

The  part  of  the  loan  for  transmlaslon  line, 
was  placed  under  "special  control  hy  ^^ 
for  6  months  "to  permit  ^JJ^ther  negotiation, 
in  the  immediate  future  by  United  with  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  ^or  utlUzatlon  of^he 
Bureau's  transmission  tacllltles^  ^  ^.Tar 
nrranirements  could  be  made  on  a  35-year 
bas^s  •  aTIcait  within  that  obtainable  under 
Unl^d  »  plan  for  construction  of  IJ,  Inde- 
pendent transmission  system,  only  that  por- 
tion of  such  funds  as  may  be  required  under 
an    arrangement    with    the   Bureau    will   be 

'*SS?flcally  what  measures  of  cooperation 
wUrBasln  Lectrlc  had  been  agreed  on  b. 
United    Power   could    not   be   learned    from 
R^      in  mid-January  United  P°wer  As^^ 
Tlatlon  exerclwd   an   option   on   a  ^P^'^ 
i«8-acre  tract  adjoining  the  Ba.ln  Kectrlc 
lue    purchased  it  for  IISCOOO.  and  said  that 
woSrd  build  Its  plant  there.    T^ua  the  con- 
flict  of    united    Power   with    Basin   »ect.ic 
for  development  ol  low-cost   PO''"   ^^'^  ^'J* 
Missouri    basin    from    North    Dakota    lignite 
now  stands      Whatever  Its  outcome.  It  has 
rirlady   set   power   company    against   power 
company     ccEperatlve    against    cooperative, 
and  REA  against  lUelT 


■  From   the  St.  Louis    (Mo.)    Port  Dispatch. 

'  Feb.  26. 19641 

STEUCOLE  ro.  Powee:    Intekioe  Depaetm««t 

REOAEDS  MAPP  AS  THEEVTTNINO  RrVAL  TO 
ITS  Ml380t;EI  BASIN  GEH)  P^N-^*?^^^, 
ISTS  TO  DESTEOT  FEDERAL  POOL,  OFTICIAL 
Sa"^OMBINE  ASSEET8  It  Seeks  To  AVEET 

Expansion 

(By  RufusTerral) 
(Third  of  a  series) 
The  Department  of  Interior,  whose  Recla- 
mation B'ureau  Is  the  Oo^"X''contmTnt 
marketing  agency,  regards  Mld-Contlnent 
Area  Power  Planners  (MAPP)  as  a  threaten- 
ing rival  to  its  own  electric  power  pool,  the 
MlMourl  Basin  Systems  Group. 

••The  purpoM  of  MAPP  Is  to  destroy  the 
Missouri  Basin  Systems  Group."  charges  Ken- 
neth Holum.  AssUtant  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior for  Water  and  Power. 

Earl  Ewald.  executive  vice  president  of 
Northern  State.  Power  Co.  otJ^^^'^P^^  ''^^ 
chairman  of  MAPP.  says  that  B4APP  wa. 
formed  to  avert  new  Government  develop- 
ment, in  the  power  field  by  performing  the 
developmenu  ItMlf 

•OUT  intent  In  taking  that  poeture  pub- 
licly "  he  said,  referring  to  MAPP".  announce- 
ment last  August  of  a  P^P"*^.  P^T*^,^'^ 
for  xH*  WmomtX  River  baaln.  which  Include. 


Missouri,  "was  to  emphasize  that  we  could  do 
the  J3b  and  the  Government  dldnt  have  to_ 

MAPPs  purpoM  as  de«:rlbed  by  the  trade 
publication  Electric  Light  a^d  Power  ^  to 
^rsuade  Congres.  "to  put  a  Ud  on  Govem- 
ment  grid  Kheme.." 

"Can  inveator-owned  utilities  hope  to  slow 
the  growth  of  Federal  electric  power  pro- 
grams?  Continuation  of  present  Intercon- 
fecUon  plans  might  do  the  trick."  the  trade 
Journal  said  in  an  editorial. 

•This  idea  was  voiced  recently  by  a  top  ex- 
ecutive of  a  large  eastern  "tllUyM  Investor- 
owned  companies  can  complete  the  Job  Jr. t^ 
Congress  may  be  persuaded  to  put  a  Ud  on 
Government  grid  schemes.  Latest  step  in 
the  right  direction  was  the  announcement  ot 
a  5  400-mlle  network  integrating  the  systems 
of   22  supplier.  In   10  northern   Midwestern 

^'SiTpartment  of  Interior  official.  POlnt  out 
that  the  Government",  system.  In  the  MU- 
sourl  basin  has  yet  to  equip  Its  tra°«n^on 
lines  to  carry  the  new  extra-high  voltage, 
that  offer  radical  economies  In  cost,  and  that 
It  has  Ju«t  begun  interconnection,  with  Gov- 
ernment power  systems  in  other  regions. 
4hS  point  out  also  that  MAPP's  announced 
grid  would  duplicate  hundreds  of  m""  of  the 
Oovernmenfs  lines.  Avoidance  of  duplica- 
tion U  one  of  the  principal  objectives  of  the 
National  Power  Survey  being  conducted  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.  „„,..„ 

Late  last  year  the  Reclamation  Bureau 
initiated  a  link  between  the  Missouri  basin 
system  and  that  of  the  Southwestern  Pow« 
Administration   for   the   supply   of   MlMOUrl 

rural  electric  cooperatives.  

The  Bureau  seeks  funds  from  CongreM  to 
link  the  MlMOurl  basin  system  with  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  system  on  the 
Columbia  River  to  the  northwest,  and  to  link 
Bonneville  with  the  Colorado  River  power 
Astern  and  the  Central  Valley  system  in 
California.  .       ,  ^^^. 

Eventually  sUll  further  interregional  pool- 
mg  is  envisioned  as  linking  the  Southeastern 
Power  Administration,  based  on  the  Cumber- 
land River  in  a  10-State  area  with  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  and  link  ng  TVA 
with  the  Southwestern  Power  Administration, 
serving  part,  of  Missouri.  Oklahoma.  Arkan- 
sas Kansas.  Louisiana,  and  Texas. 

Routes  and  connections  of  the  Govern- 
ment's tranMnlsslon  system  In  the  Missouri 
basin  that  the  propo^d  MAPP  grid  would 
duplicate  are  those  Unking  GarrUon.  Mlnot. 
Grand  Porks  and  Fargo.  aU  In  North  Dakota, 
unking  Huron.  S.  Dak.,  and  Ellendale  8. 
Dak  Unking  Ellendale  and  GarrlMn.  Unk- 
ing Sioux  City.  Iowa,  and  Sioux  Fall..  8^  Dak.. 
and  reaching  within  about  125  mUes  of  Min- 
neapolis and  60  miles  of  Omaha. 

What    the    Department    of    Interior    fear, 
from  MAPP.  an  official  of  the  Government 
agency  wy..   I.   that  through  sheer  size   It 
would  dominate  the  region,  stifle  the  Mis- 
souri Ba«ln  Sy.tema  Group  by  preventing  It. 
growth,   and    monopolize   electric   power    In 
the  entire  area.    This  is  said  to  be  e.pecially 
pertinent  to  the  600  municipal  electric  dl.- 
wibutlon  .ystems  In  the  basin  States,  majay 
of  which  cannot  expect  to  survive  unless  they 
can   have   accew  to   the    new  economies  in 
transmlMlon    and    in    the    giant    generating 
units  that  extra-high  voltage  makes  possible. 
MAPP  consists  of  15  power  companies,  6 
rural    electric    generating    cooperatives     the 
Omaha  Public  Power  District  and  the  Man- 
itoba (Canada)   Hydroelectric  Board,  a  pro- 
vincial Crown  corporation  headquartered  at 
Winnipeg.    Its  largest  members  are  the  Union 
Electric  Co.  of  St.  Louis  and  Northern  State. 
Power  Co.  of  Minneapolis. 

The  MlfMurl  Basin  Systems  Group  con- 
sists of  the  Reclamation  Bureau  and  rural 
e^e?tr?c  cooperatives,  municipal  -yj^n^,  an^ 
other  nonprofit  dUtrlbuton.  of  electricity  to 
which  the  Bureau  mu.t  give  Preference  In 
The  purchaw  of  Government-generated 
power  by  mandate  of  Congre». 
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In  announcing  Its  Missouri  basin  plan, 
MAPP  said.  "We  hope  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  want  to  Join  with  us  In  a  long- 
range  program  of  Integrated  .operation  and 
regional  power  planning."  It  said  that  it. 
plan  was  "consistent  with  the  objectives  out- 
lined recently  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion." It  said  that  it  proposed  to  "recognize 
the  needs  and  to  plan  for  the  participation 
of  municipal  systems  in  the  development  of 
area  electric  power  supply  facilities  and  to 
provide  a  method  whereby  the  municipals 
may  .bare  in  the  benefit,  of  regional  power 
pool  development." 

George  J.  Venclll,  Union  Electric',  repre- 
sentative In  MAPP,  was  asked  by  the  Post- 
Dispatch  whether  membership  in  MAPP  was 
open  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The 
Bureau  operates  the  largest  single  transmis- 
sion S3rstem  In  the  Missouri  basin  with  6.000 
miles  of  lines,  and  hydroelectric  plant,  on 
the  Mlwourl  River  By.tem.  representing  a 
Government  investment  of  about  (2  billion. 
"The  companies  will  never  agree  to  Joint 
operation  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation," 
Venclll  replied.  "If  we  Joined  the  Bureau  In 
transmission  lines  it  would  offer  an  oppor- 
tunity for  extension  of  Federal  power  be- 
cause we  would  be  dependent  on  Federal 
lines  for  our  transmission." 

Ewald.  MAPP's  chairman,  was  asked 
whether  municipal  systems  would  be  accept- 
ed as  members.  He  said  that  they  would  not. 
because  It  would  "require  too  many  member, 
on  committees."  A  clear  statement  of 
MAPP'.  Intentions  toward  municipal  sys- 
tems Is  still  unavailable.  Minutes  of  a 
MAPP  meeting  preparatory  to  Its  public  an- 
nouncement, disclosed  last  August  by  Sena- 
tor Lee  Metcalp,  Democrat,  of  Montana, 
showed  that  some  members  were  critical  of  a 
draft  announcement  as  being  "too  specific, 
particularly  in  the  statement  on  municipals." 
MAPP's  statement  that  It.  plan  was  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  was  denounced  by  Sena- 
tor Metcalp  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  He 
said  that  the  FPC's  purpoM  in  conducting 
it.  National  Power  Survey  1.,  In  It.  own 
words,  to  "suggest  In  broad  outlines  how  the 
Nation'.  3.600  electric  systems  can  key  their 
future  expansion  plans  to  a  national  scale 
rather  than  a  local  or  area  basis." 

Instead  of  conforming  to  the  FPC's  na- 
tional objective,  Metcalp  said,  MAPP  pro- 
poses to  put  Into  effect  the  recommendation, 
drawn  up  by  a  regional  advisory  committee 
for  the  National  Power  Survey  and  Intended 
only  as  preliminary  material  to  be  used  in 
flnal  determinations  by  the  Commission's 
own  staff. 

"Before  the  area  report  can  be  reviewed 
by  the  National  Power  Survey  Advisory  Com- 
mittee and  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
staff,  or  evaluated  in  terms  of  a  national 
system,  this  group  Is  going  to  carry  out  the 
unevaluated  giant  power  plan  In  the  upper 
Middle  West,"  Metcalp  said.  The  advimsry 
committee  Included  representatives  of  Union 
Electric  and  Northern  States,  and  it.  chair- 
man wa.  Cecil  W.  Smith,  president  of  Mon- 
tana-Dakota UtUitles  Co.,  which  also  later 
became  a  member  of  MAPP. 

The  proposed  grid  that  MAPP  announced 
that  it.  members  "and  neighboring  power 
suppliers"  would  build,  "planned  for  com- 
pletion by  1980."  has  been  analyzed  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  organization  for  the 
Post-Dispatch  in  response  to  questions  as  to 
who  will  buUd  the  lines  and  when  they 
are  scheduled  for  completion. 

Venclll  of  Union  Electric  supplied  infor- 
mation concerning  lines  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  proposed  grid,  specifically  thof>e 
to  connect  Mlnneajxjlis  and  St.  Louis,  Chi- 
cago and  St.  Louis.  Kansas  City  and  St. 
Louis.  Chicago  and  Minneapolis. 

Information  concerning  the  line,  farther 
north  was  obtained  from  Kenneth  S.  Vig, 
of  Minnkota  Power  Co-op,  at  Grand  Fork., 
N.  Dak.,  coordinator  of  MAPP,  who  confirmed 


that  the  proposed  grid  1.  based  on  the  re- 
gional advlKjry  comm.ttee's  report  to  FPC. 

Their  combined  Information  shows  that 
of  the  12  major  transmission  lines  Involved, 
6  are  projected  so  far  into  the  future  that 
no  companies  have  yet  decided  to  buUd 
them  and  decisions  are  3V^  to  IS  year. 
distant. 

Construction  of  three  of  tbeM  six.  and 
of  one  other,  is  dependent  on  a  project  of 
two  lilAPP  cooperatives,  .upported  by  two 
MAPP  power  companies,  to  build  a  .team 
generating  plant  in  North  Dakota  duplicat- 
ing a  plant  already  under  construction  there. 

An  eighth  line  Is  projected  for  completion 
3  years  hence  by  three  companies  that  are 
not  members  of  MAPP.  A  ninth  is  con- 
tingent on  a  decision  not  yet  made  by  a 
company  that  is  not  a  member  of  MAPP.  A 
10th  is  to  be  completed  by  1968  with  only 
minor  participation  by  Union  Electric,  con- 
sisting of  a  short  interconnection  at  the  St. 
Louis  end. 

The  remaining  line,  are  between  Minneap- 
olis and  Dulutb,  completed  last  year  and 
in  operation,  and  between  St.  Louis  and 
Minneapolis,  being  planned  in  detail  for 
completion  In  1967  by  Union  Electric  and 
Northern  States. 

There  are  no  contractual  relations  be- 
tween MAPP  and  it.  members  requiring  con- 
struction of  any  of  the  lines.  Venclll  said. 
The  only  contracts  to  be  entered  into  will 
be  those  of  individual  companies  covering 
specific  lines  as  their  construction  is  de- 
cided on,  he  said.  Every  member  Is  priv- 
ileged to  accept,  modify  or  reject  the  an- 
nounced plans,  or  to  withdraw  from  MAPP 
at  any  time.  One  of  the  members,  Central 
Power  Electric  Cooperative  of  Mlnot,  N.  Dak., 
withdrew  3  months  after  the  organization 
was  announced.  Venclll  said  he  felt  sure 
that  the  lines  would  be  built,  though  he 
acknowledged  that  firm  decisions  are  not 
taken  so  far  in  advance. 

"From  an  engineering  standpoint,"  said 
Venclll,  who  1.  Union  Electric',  chief  hy- 
draulic engineer,  "you  don't  draw  a  map  like 
that  and  say,  'We'll  build  it.'  Every  deci- 
sion Is  an  economic  decision  and  you  make 
It  3  to  4  years  In  advance,  the  lead  time  for 
bringing  new  power  on  the  line." 

The  six  lines  that  none  of  MAPP's  mem- 
bers has  yet  made  a  firm  decision  to  build 
are  between  (1)  Omaha,  Des  Moines,  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  and  Chicago.  (2)  Omaha.  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  and  Min- 
neapolis, (3)  Omaha  and  Kansas  City,  (4) 
Minneapolis  and  Garrison,  (5)  Sioux  Falls 
and  Garrison  and  (6)  Duluth  and  Ellendale, 
N.  Dak.,  connecting  with  the  Sioux  Falls- 
Garrison  line. 

The  four  lines  dependent  on  the  North 
Dakota  steam  generating  plant  are  the  last 
three  of  the  foregoing  and  a  line  from  Gar- 
Ison  through  Mlnot  to  Grand  Forks,  all  In 
North  Dakota.  The  Rviral  Electrification 
Administration,  the  financing  agency,  is 
trying  to  avert  construction  of  some  of  these 
lines  through  use  of  existing  lines  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

The  line  subject  to  a  decision  not  yet  made 
by  a  company  that  is  not  a  member  of 
MAPP  Is  between  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis. 
It  awaits  decision  by  the  Kansas  City  Power 
&  Light  Co.  whether  to  defer  construction 
of  a  new  generating  plant  up  to  2  yea  s 
and  buy  these  requirements  meanwhile 
from  Union  Electric,  or  to  build  the  plant 
earlier. 

The  line  in  which  only  a  minor  leg  would 
be  built  by  a  MAPP  member  is  between 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 

The  line  to  be  built  by  companies  none  of 
which  is  a  member  of  MAPP  is  between  Chi- 
cago and  Minneapolis,  to  be  completed  2 
year,  hence. 

The  allnement  of  .Ix  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives and  the  Omaha  Public  Power  District 
with  IS  powe  -  companies  in  MAPP  represent, 
no   new  development  between   private   and 


public  power,  for  a.  MAPP  Itwlf  raid  in 
announcing  it.  formation,  theM  as«x;iatlon. 
are  of  long  standing,  K>me  of  them  going 
back  to  1951. 

The  Manitoba  Hydroelectric  Board,  which 
Joined  MAPP  in  January,  is  seeking  a  market 
that  will  enable  it  to  develop  the  estimated 
4-mlllion-kilowatt  potential  in  the  Nelson 
River,  W.  D.  Falll.  of  Winnipeg,  general 
manager,  Mid.  The  Nelron  ha.  it.  source  In 
Lake  Winnipeg  and  flow.  410  mile,  north- 
eastward Into  Hudron  Bay. 


(From  the  St.  Loul.  Post-Dlsiiatch, 
Feb.  27,  1964] 

STBtrOOLE     rOE     POWKB EXPEHTS     ACEEE     THAT 

Pooling  op  Electeic  Facilities  Recionallt 
Is  Essential  to  U.8.  Economt — Rival  Pub- 
lic AND  Pbivati  Concien.  Contutoe  To 
Battle  in   Missoitki   Basin   Development 
(By  Rufu.  Terral) 
(Last  of  a  Mrle.) 
While  rival  power  pool.,  one  public,  the 
other   predominantly    private,    continue    to 
battle    each    other    in    the    Missouri    River 
basin,    experts    agree    that    single    regional 
pools  keyed  to  national  perspective  are  es- 
sential.    These  would,  they  say.  bring  about 
the  economies  offered  by  the  coming  era  of 
long-distance   transmission  and  giant  gen- 
erating unit*. 

Heads  of  two  of  the  Federal  agencies  prin- 
cipally concerned  with  electric  power  have 
strongly  proclaimed  thi.  principle.  They 
are  Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  whose  Bureiau  of 
Reclamation  is"  the  Government's  p>ower 
marketing  agency,  and  Chairman  Joseph  C. 
Swldler  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
the  Government's  regulatory  agency. 

The  rival  poolers  themselves  pay  Upsenr- 
ice  to  unification  of  production  and  tran.- 
miulon.  But  each  side  declare,  that  it  has 
Invited  the  other  to  Join  with  it  and  ha. 
been  rejected,  and  its  own  Invitation  ha. 
been  refused. 

HostiUties  have  become  habitual  between 
the  two  groups  after  more  than  30  years  of 
conflict.  Each  is  convinced  that  the  other 
threatens  its  survival.  There  are  rare  ex- 
ceptions to  this  general  picture. 

Swldler  estimates  that  an  improved  ef- 
ficiency of  only  5  percent  from  a  full  coordi- 
nated system  of  power  supply  could  reduce 
generating  costs  almoct  $300  million  a  year 
from  the  outMt,  increasing  with  demand, 
which  has  been  doubling  every  10  years. 

He  estimates  that  $3  billion  could  be  saved 
in  the  next  17  years  from  reduction  of  re- 
serve capacity  alone,  made  possible  by  inter- 
changes among  systems. 

These  revolutionary  economies  are  opened 
up  by  technological  improvements  that  are 
increasing  the  range  of  economical  power 
transnUsslon  from  the  200  miles  of  the  past 
to  1,000  mile,  or  more,  through  employment 
of  extra-high  voltage  without  excessive  lou 
In  tran.lt. 

Transmission  range  has  been  the  bottle- 
neck to  Increasing  the  size  of  generating 
unit,  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  cost, 
of  production  of  electricity.  Power  produced 
from  a  50,000-kilowatt  unit  costs  30  percent 
more  than  power  produced  from  a  500,000- 
kUowatt  unit.  Long-distance  transmlulon 
alw>  reduces  unit  costs. 

The  United  States  is  probably  the  only 
industrial  nation  in  the  world  with  no 
national  coordination  of  its  power  supply 
system,  Svtrldler  said.  An  FPC  eurvey  showed 
that  in  1961  the  average  generating  unit  in 
this  count  y  was  only  37,000-kilowatts.  Mil- 
lion-kilowatt unit,  are  now  in  prospect. 

Udall  declared,  "I  am  optimiatlc  enough 
to  believe  that  in  the  years  ahead  more  of 
the  private  utilities  wUl  choose  the  mutuftl 
gains  of  cooi^eratlon  over  the  waste  to  them- 
selves and  the  Nation  that  results  from 
blind  opposition." 

"There  may  be  some,"  he  said,  "who  would 
rather  cling  to  the  old  trenches  and  the  old 
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mloaans— but  If  enough  are  willing  to  try. 
th?Ch^«i  wall  that  separates  public  and 
prtvate^er  will  be  pierced  with  Intercon- 
n2:tmg  uanamlaalcn  line.,  and  America  will 

be  the  stronger  for  It."  Nation 

Swldler  has  pointed  out  that    the  Nation 

has    a    paramount    interest    in    a    low-co«t 

ewrgy  base   because   It   Is  a  decUlv  factor 

^.^r^nellTrr'sl-  and  diversity  cannot 
h*  realised  ••  he  said,  when  each  group  not 
?nly    pS  afone    but    plans    against    other 

^'^^hu'n'Jgrh-  been  carried  beyond  rea^ 
■enable  lengths:  it  Is  becoming  «;  »;^^"»^ J8 
burden  upon  the  industry  as  a  buslnew  ana 
L  a  pubU?  servant.  lu  coat  to  the  Nation 
is  one  that  we  cannot  easily  afford. 

There  are  3.600  separate  el;«:trlc  power  en- 
terprises in  this  country.  Four  l^^ndred  of 
t^7m  are  private.  1.000  are  cooperative  and 
5  2M  are  public  The  400  private  companies 
reoretent  by  far  the  largest  segment  by 
Tve"  mi.u?e:  74  percent  of  the  tnves^ent 
76  percent  of  the  g«n"aUng  apaclty.  7«  per 
cent  of  the  customers,  and  82  percent  of  the 

revenues.  .^«ii„«. 

swldler  believes  that  national  giJi»dellnee 
are  necessary  to  enable  them  to  At  toe Ir 
plans  into  nationwide  P«"P««";«„„"^  '" 
seeking  to  provide  thoee  guidelines  in  a 
National  ^wer  Survey  to  be  compl.^  in 
April,  the  second  In  the  hlrtory  of  the  United 
States  and  the  first  since  1935. 

Even  more  Immediate  than  the  queetlon  of 
how  to  bring  about  Joint  use  of  super-voltage 
imls  yet  to%e  built  Is  the  question  of  how 
to  Jrmg  about  joint  use  of  conventional 
tranamlMlon  lines  already  In  existence. 

There  Is  general  agreement  that  Joint  use 
IS  moet  feasible  when  lines  are  planned  for 
U.  some  argue,  a.  doe.  swldler.  that  it  IB 
not  feasible  without  planning,  that  what 
may  appear  to  be  surplus  capacity  at  one 
Ttoe  of  the  day  or  one  season  of  the  year 
may  be  In  full  use  at  other  hours  or  seasons. 
In  any  event,  so  this  argument  Bf^f-  the 
cost  factor  prevents  companies  from  building 
^?Li«nl8.lon  line,  at  capacities  larger  than 
thoae  they  will  be  growing  into  within  the 
next  few  years  Nevertheless,  surplus  ca- 
pacity exists  and  relatively  little  Is  being 
done  to  promote  maximum  I'^terchange- 
ablUty  of  surplus  among  private,  public,  and 
cooperative  tranjmlsslon  systems. 

Swldler  oppoee.  compelling  Joint  use  of 
existing  or  future  transmission  lines.  He  oe- 
lleves  that  the  Commission  can  require  power 
companies  to  sell  power  to  cooperatives  and 
municipal  dlsUlbutlon  system,  at  fair  whole- 
sale raws,  and  Invites  application,  for  action 
to  this  effect. 

•But  that  is  a  different  thing  from  asking 
t.^e  companle.  to  wheel  Reclamation  Bureau 
power,"  he  said.  "The  prob'.em  Is  greatly 
complicated  there  by  the  preference  clause^ 
a  mandate  of  Congress  giving  cooperatives, 

municipals,    and    other    "°"P^°*]1,  *ff "^i" 
flrst    call   on   Government-produced   electric 

power. 

•This  Is  the  nubbin  of  It."  Swldler  com- 
mented "Youre  asking  a  company  perhaps 
to  commit  suicide  by  taking  power  to  prefer- 
ence cu  tomers  to  serve  a  load  now  served 
by  the  company  Itself  It  would  be  improper 
to  order  Reclamation  Bureau  power  on  pri- 
vate line.." 

In  an  attempt  to  establish  national  policy 
over  at  least  notnt  transmission  lines  yet  to 
be  built,  the  DepirtmenU  of  Interior  and 
Agriculture,  against  the  opposition  of  FPC. 
adopted  regulations  last  March  governing 
grants  of  rights-of-way  for  extra-hlgh-volt- 
age  transmission  lines  to  be  built  across  Gov- 
ernment lands 

Under  these  regulations.  rlghU-of-way 
would  be  denied  if  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior deemed  the  propowsd  transmission 
lines  -In  conflict  with  the  power  marketing 
program  of  the  United  SUte.." 
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If  rlghu-of-way  were  granted,  the  Interior 
Department  would  determine  what  part  of 
the  lines  capacity  was  to  be  considered  sur- 
Dlus— that  U.  in  excefs  of  the  capacity  re- 
quired for  the  company,  own  "»«— *°a 
require  that  the  surplus  capacity  be  ma^e 
available  to  the  Government  for  transmis- 
sion of  Its  power  over  the  entire  line. 

If  the  Department  considered  the  surplus 
capacity  insufficient  to  provide  for  its  trmns- 
ml«lon  requirements  In  addition  to  those 
of  the  company.  It  could  mcrease  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  line  at  lU  own  expense^ 

Thew  regulations  probably  would  affect 
most  new  transmission  lines  l^Jl  Western 
States  Where  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
principally  operates,  for  nearly  ^^^  ]^* 
kcreagTln  those  States  belongs  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Interior  Department  ad- 
ministers national  parks,  national  monu- 
ments and  public  lands  other  than  national 
forest.,  which  are  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Swldler  opposes  these  regulation,  on  the 
ground,  that  they  Infringe  on  PPC's  powers 
make  one  of  the  parties  In  the  dispute  (the 
Department  of  Interior)  the  referee^  ^"l'*^ 
not  apply  to  transmission  lines  other  than 
those  of  power  companies. 

He  fears  "the  Inevitable  result  of  their 
adoption  would  be  attempts  by  non-FederaJ 
nubile  utilities  to  avoid  any  use  of  public 
lands,  even  where  this  Involves  extensive 
detour,  at  the  expense  of  the  consuming 
public  and.  where  this  Is  not  possible,  delays 
in  planning  and  constructing  needed  new 

"'miether  the  regulations  will  prove  en- 
forceable cannot  be  known  until  they  are  In- 
voked in  a  specific  application  tor  a  grant  of 

'"^^Sn  a 'browler  scale,  a  slmUar  objective  Is 
being  sought  by  legislation  Bills  requiring 
FPC  certification  of  power  company  trans- 
mission lines  of  more  than  230,000  volts 
capacity  and  operating  In  Interstate  «)m- 
merce  have  been  offered  In  Congress  by  Sen- 
ator Claik  Englk  and  Representative  John 
Moss  California  Democrats.  The  230.000- 
volt  capacity  U  generally  considered  the  de- 
marcation between  conventional  and  extra- 
high-voltage  transmission. 

The  Department  of  Interior  supports  the 
Moss-Engle  bill.  FPC  declares  acceptance  of 
it  in  principle  but  wants  It  redrawn  along 
lines  on  which  the  Commission  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  agree. 

Swldler  said  "It  I.  not  yet  In  satisfactory 
form  to  carry  out  the  purpoM  of  coordinated 
use  of  power  resources  on  fair  terms." 

FPC  Commissioner  Charles  R.  Ross  said 
the  bill  should  apply  not  to  power  companies 
alone  but  to  "all  utilities.  Federal,  public, 
and  private."  .    _ 

•Otherwise."  he  said,  "I  cannot  see  how 
we  can  prevent  duplication  of  facilities." 

Swldler  suggested  that  the  bill  be  re- 
drawn so  as  to  "minimize  the  risk  of  regula- 
tory delays  which  could  Impair  the  ability 
of  the  utilities  to  serve  their  customer.." 
Extended  delays  In  obtaining  approval 
would  "dlKOurage  the  Industry  from  build- 
ing such  lines,"  he  said.  "Plants  would  be 
located  near  loads,  as  In  the  past,  where  no 
long  transmission  lines  were  needed,  even 
If  this  meant  added  cosu  and  higher  rates 
than  would  otherwise  be  necessary." 

The  stake.  Involved  In  a  coordinated  power 
production  and  transmlMlon  grldwork  for 
the  United  States  are  de«:rlbed  In  a  fact 
riieet  of  Congressional  Quarterly,  the  pri- 
vately operated  reference  service  on  Con- 
gress, as  regional,  national,  and  Interna- 
tional. ^      _, 

•Industrial  growth  nationally  and  region- 
ally U  a  major  objective."  It  reports.  "This 
could  have  profound  effect  on  the  Nation  In 
international  trade.  In  spurring  the  national 
economy,  and  regional  gro'vth," 

"Groups  of  admlnlstraUon  leaders  and 
power  experts  who  have  inspected  European 


power  systems  In  recent  year,  have  been 
impressed  with  technological  advances  In 
Sweden  Russia,  and  Western  Europe  In  de- 
veloping large-scale  generating  units  and 
transmission  sy.tems.  Through  intercon- 
nections, the  Western  European  power  sys- 
tem U  tied  into  the  power  pool  of  the  Eastern 
Evu-opean  countries,  which.  In  turn.  U  Ued 
into  the  Russian  grid  which  spans  both 
European  Russia  and  Siberia, 

"Unless  our  system  U  coordinated  and 
made  more  efficient.  American  power  experts 
fear  that  this  country  cannot  compete  suc- 
cessfully In  years  ahead  with  the  Conunon 
Market  countries  of  Western  Europe  which 
are  tied  Into  the  European  jxjwer  grid. 

"A  national  power  grid  would  spur  de- 
velopment of  preeenUy  imtouched  national 
resources,  such  as  the  lower-grade  fuels  and 
mineral  deposits  which  cannot  be  presently 
exploited  because  of  high  cosU."  Swldler  has 
said.  "Finally  a  national  grid  would  tend 
to  make  power  costs  more  uniform  through- 
out the  country  and  would  stabilize  regional 
economies, 

"For  a  number  of  reasons,  there  has  been 
an  unmlsUkable  trend  in  recent  years  to- 
ward the  development  of  two  grid  systems 
In  the  country,  one  publicly  owned,  one 
privately  owned, 

"The  economies  of  power  pooling  can  be 
obtained  only  by  area  and  regional  pooling 
and  Interconnections,  not  by  two  wparate 
ownership  grids." 

"What  could  be  more  wasteful  for  otir 
economy  than  two  competing  transmission 
grids?"  FPC  Commissioner  Charles  R.  Ross 
has  asked. 
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AFL-<:iO  SUPPORTS  EDUCATION- 
CALLS  FOR  PASSAGE  OP  OI  BILL 
Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attenUon  of  the 
Senate  today  an  Important  document, 
the  statement  on  education  adopted  by 
the  AFL-CIO  executive  council  at  its 
meeting  on  February  20. 

This  statement  is  a  challenge  to  Con- 
gress to  finish  the  job  it  has  started  of 
providing  a  truly  exceUent  education 
system  in  all  corners  of  the  United 
SUtes.  The  statement  recognizes  our 
accomplishments  of  the  last  session: 

In  lU  1963  session  the  88th  Congress  passed 
substantial  parts  of  the  Kennedy  education 
program  and  It  was  deservedly  described  by 
President  Johnson  as  "the  Educational  Con- 
gress of  1963." 

In  Its  listing  of  the  remaining  needed 
education  legislation,  the  AFL-CIO  ex- 
ecutive councU  gives  special  attenUon 
to  the  needs  that  can  only  be  met  by 
enactment  of  S.  5.  the  cold  war  GI  bill, 
now  pending  on  the  Senate  Calendar. 
The  statement  says: 

•mere  Is  also  special  merit  to  the  "cold 
war  Ol  education  bUl"  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator YAaBosotJCH.  The  AFI,-CIO  has  long 
supported  this  legislation  which  would  pro- 
vide veterans  of  the  cold  war  educational 
opportunities  similar  to  those  given  veterans 
of  World  War  H  and  the  Korean  war, 

I  caU  to  the  attention  of  my  coUeaguea 
this  additional  evidence  of  the  wide- 
spread support  for  S.  5.  Wecanbeffto 
to  meet  the  challenges  posed  by  the 
needs  of  education  by  passing  the  cold 
war  GI  bUl  this  session.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 24  and  the  text  of  the  education 
statement  by  the  execuUve  councU  of  the 
AFI^CIO  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Rxcots. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

American  Federation  or  Labor 
AND  Congress  or  Industriaz. 
Organizations, 

Washinffton.  D.C.,  February  24,  1964. 
Hon.  Ralph  W.  YARBORonoH, 
Labor  and  Public   Welfare  Committee,   U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dkar  Sena-tor:    The  executive  council   of 
the   AFL-CIO  adopted   unanimously  at   Its 
current  meeting  a  policy  resolution  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  American  education. 

In  part  the  resolution  p>olnts  out  that 
"the  88th  Congress  •  •  •  was  deservedly 
described  by  President  Johnson  as  'the  edu- 
cational Congress  of  1963."  " 

However,  many  education  problems  still 
remain  to  be  resolved.  The  enclosed  resolu- 
tion, we  believe,  offers  a  program  which  if 
enacted  by  the  Congress  would  help  stib- 
stantlally  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
our  Nation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Andrew  J.  Bizmiixer, 
Director,  Department  of  Legislation. 


sta-riment  bt  the  afl-cio  exec'u'hve 
Council  on  Education,  Bal  Harbour, 
Fla.,  Pebruart   20,   1964 

Early  In  1963,  President  Kennedy.  In  a 
special  message  to  Congress,  proposed  an 
"omnibus"  Federal  aid  to  education  bill. 
The  bill  would  have  drawn  together  in  a 
single  piece  of  legislation  solutions  for  a 
wide  range  of  educational  problems.  The 
AFL-CIO  said  at  the  time  that  by  bringing 
the  problems  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  higher  education,  and  adult  edu- 
cation within  the  scope  of  a  single  piece  of 
legislation,  the  President  had  usefully  fo- 
cused attention  upon  the  interrelationship 
between  separate  educational  problems. 
Whether  the  problems  were  to  be  ap- 
proached through  a  single  bill  or  through  a 
series  of  bUls  was  less  Important  than  that 
they  be  approached  and  solved. 

In  Its  1963  session  the  88th  Congress 
passed  substantial  parts  of  the  Kennedy 
education  program  and  It  was  deservedly 
described  by  President  Johnson  as  "the  edu- 
cational Congress  of  1963."  Apart  from  the 
specific  Importance  of  the  separate  bills 
passed  by  Congress  the  legislation  taken  to- 
gether constitutes  a  new  national  commit- 
ment to  education.  Once  and  for  all  it  has 
been  established  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  permanently  concerned  with  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  of  education. 

There  are  many  education  problems  which 
still  remain  to  be  taken  care  of.  These  prob- 
lems are  every  bit  as  urgent  as  those  dealt 
with  In  the  educational  bills  already  passed. 

Nothing  substantial  has  yet  been  done  to 
meet  the  problems  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary education.  Overcrowded  classrooms, 
poorly  paid  professional  and  operating  staffs, 
and  obsolete  facilities  continue  to  plague  our 
schools.  A  comprehensive  program  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  Including  aid  for  both  classroom 
construction  and  for  improving  teachers' 
salaries,  remains  one  of  our  greatest  educa- 
tional needs.  In  a  nation  of  rich  and  poor 
States,  only  the  Federal  Government  can 
Insure  that  every  child  will  have  equal  op- 
portunity to  an  adequate  education.  The 
problem  of  aid  to  nonpublic  schools  con- 
tinues to  stalemate  Federal  aid  legislation, 
and  we  again  urge,  as  we  did  at  our  1963 
convention,  that  we  seek  a  solution  to  this 
problem  through  the  expansion  of  National 
Defense  Education  Act  assistance  to  non- 
public schools.  Such  an  expanded  program 
might  well  Include  more  subjects  than  those 
presently  covered  and  grants  for  classroom 
construction  could  be  added  to  the  equip- 
ping of  teaching  facilities  presently  covered 
by  the  act. 


The  AFL-CIO  has  long  urged  the  develop- 
ment of  special  Federal  programs  to  deal 
with  education  In  the  large  city  slums  and 
In  the  many  rural  areas  where  poverty  goes 
hand  In  hand  with  poor  educational  oppor- 
tunity. We  are  heartened  by  the  growing 
national  concern  with  poverty  and  with  Its 
relationship  to  Inadequate  education.  Poor 
communities  are  unable  to  provide  good 
schools  for  their  children  and  new  genera- 
tions of  badly  educated  young  people  face  a 
future  of  poverty  and  unemployment.  The 
Federal  Government  must  break  this  cycle 
by  providing  special  aid  to  education  In  low 
Income  areas.  We  can  no  longer  deal  with 
these  problems  halfheartedly,  and  on  a 
piecemeal  basis.  The  Federal  Government 
must  finance  massive  support  for  educa- 
tional programs  aimed  at  both  the  causes 
and  effects  of  poverty.  If  we  do  this  we  can 
eliminate  adult  Illiteracy,  and  we  can  pro- 
vide the  kinds  of  special  assistance  which 
will  overcome  cultural  disadvantage  and 
motivate  children  and  adults  alike  to  an 
enthusiasm  for  education.  This  is  the  most 
Important  long-range  program  for  the  elim- 
ination of  school  dropouts,  and  the  result- 
ing problems  of  young  people  who  are  out 
of  school,  yet  unqualified  to  work  even  when 
Jobs  are  available. 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  will  do  much  to  ease  the  problems  of 
higher  education,  but  it  will  do  little  to  help 
students  and  their  families  meet  moimtlng 
college  tuition  and  living  costs.  There  is 
need  for  comprehensive  student  aid  to  assist 
low  and  moderate  Income  young  people  ob- 
tain higher  education. 

The  expansion  of  the  NDEA  student  loans 
is  a  start  In  this  direction.  This  should  be 
supplemented  by  Federal  Insurance  for  pri- 
vate low  interest  student  loans.  Even  more 
Important  Is  the  establishment  of  a  large- 
scale  student  work  program  similar  to  the 
NYA  of  depression  days.  The  AFL-CIO  has 
long  supported  a  system  of  Federal  scholar- 
ships which  would  provide  payments  to  the 
colleges  and  universities  as  well  as  the  stu- 
dents. We  urge  that  these  be  set  up  on  a 
State  and  congressional  district  basis  to  pro- 
vide the  widest  possible  opportunities. 
There  Is  also  special  merit  to  the  "cold  war 
GI  education  bill"  Introduced  by  Senator 
Yarborough.  The  AFL-CIO  has  long  sup- 
ported this  legislation  which  would  provide 
veterans  of  the  cold  war  educational  oppor- 
tunities similar  to  those  given  veterans  of 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war. 

At  Its  1963  convention  the  AFL-CIO  urged 
the  extension  of  the  principle  of  universal 
free  public  education  through  at  least  the 
14th  year  and  the  raising  of  the  compul- 
sory school  age  to  18.  The  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  1963,  with  Its  special 
provisions  for  aid  to  public  Junior  colleges, 
gives  every  State  an  opportunity  to  act  in 
the  direction  of  making  this  goal  a  reality. 
We  reiterate  our  support  of  the  principle 
of  free  public  education  through  the  Junior 
college  level  and  of  comprehensive  aid  for 
students  in  all  areas  of  higher  education. 


FACTS  ON  OUR  MISSILES 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  charges 
of  missile  unreliability  have  been  made 
in  the  press.  These  charges  can  be  and 
should  be  refuted. 

One  of  the  most  compact  statements 
on  this  subject  was  made  recently  in  the 
Kiplinger  Washington  Letter.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  Kiplinger 
statement,  based  on  facts  which  are  de- 
scribed as  obtained  from  "the  best  au- 
thorities." I  believe  the  statement  will 
shed  some  light,  rather  than  heat,  on 
what  has  come  to  be  a  controversy  in  this 
field. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  missile  row;  is  it  phony?  Pumped 
up  Just  for  ijoutlcs? 

Is  Goldwater  kidding  when  he  say.  mis- 
siles can't  be  trusted  to  get  through  for 
knockout  of  the  enemy?  What  is  the  real 
truth? 

We've  gone  to  the  best  authorities  and  put 
It  up  to  them.  Here,  without  bias  or  preju- 
dice, are  what  we  believe  to  be  the  facts. 

No  missile  is  lOO-percent  reliable — wont 
always  go  right  when  fired.  Nothing  me- 
chanical ever  Is.  So  there  Is  an  element  of 
uncertainty. 

That's  why  weTe  building  so  many — to  be 
able  to  launch  plenty  If  they're  ever  needed, 
thus  overcoming  the  risk  uf  niunerous 
failures. 

So  there's  the  answer.  Makes  Goldwater 
right,  technically,  but  wrong  If  he  gives  you 
the  Impression  our  defenses  are  unreliable. 

We  have  about  600  missiles  ready  to  fire 
right  now.  in  silos  sunk  deep  in  the  ground 
around  the  country,  and  aboard  Polaris  subs. 
They're  solid  fueled,  need  no  long  count- 
downs as  at  Cap)e  Kennedy.  Those  In  the 
ground  are  preset  to  hit  Russian  targets, 
ready  to  go.  Subs  have  their  own  set  of  Red 
targets  and  could  fire  In  jlgtlme. 

Before  long,  we  will  have  about  800  mis- 
siles in  the  ground. 

And  600  more,  ready  to  fire,  on  41  subs 
ranging  across  the  seas.  Thus.  If  less  than 
half  of  these  landed  near  the  target — oblit- 
eration. 

Now  add  In  the  bombers  that  are  alwa3rs  In 
the  air  to  protect  us.  armed  with  A-  and  H- 
bombs,  capable  of  hitting  Russia  on  mo- 
ments' notice.  These  are  in  addition  to  .the 
missiles.     They  are  extra  muscle. 

Net,  on  balance :  We  are  the  heftiest  nation 
on  earth. 


PROPOSAL  TO  MAKE  SECTION  S  OF 
THE  ROBINSON-PATMAN  ACT  A 
PART  OF  THE  ANTITRUST  LAWS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  S.  1815  and  S. 
1935,  the  bills  to  make  section  3  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  part  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  two  of  the  state- 
ments presented  to  the  committee. 

One  of  the  statements  is  from  Mr.  Lynn 
C.  Paulson,  executive  vice  president  and 
general  counsel  of  the  National  Inde- 
pendent Dairies  Association.  In  Mr. 
Paulson's  statement,  he  jsolnts  out  that 
enactment  of  these  two  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion is  needed  in  order  to  preserve  our 
free  competitive  system.  Included  In 
the  statement  are  several  important  ex- 
amples of  unreasonably  low  prices  and 
price  discrimination.  Mr.  Paulson  closes 
out  his  statement  by  urging  the  adoption 
of  the  two  bills. 

The  other  statement  I  should  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  Is 
that  of  Mr.  Philip  F.  Jehle.  the  Washing- 
ton representative  and  associate  general 
counsel  of  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Druggists.  Mr.  Jehle,  in  urging 
adoption  of  the  two  bills,  states  that: 

Congressional  adoption  of  such  legislation 
would  make  available  to  both  the  Federal 
Government  and  to  private  parties  a  most 
formidable  weapon  for  cvirblng  monopolistic 
pricing  practices. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  perti- 
nence of  these  two  statements  to  S.  1815 
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and  S  1935.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STA-rtMlNr    BY    LTHN    C     PaTTLSOK.    EXI^TVE 

Vice    Pmsident    and    Gemekal    Counsel. 
National    Independent    Daieiis    Associa- 
tion. IN  SUPPORT  or  S.  1815 
Mr    Chairman,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee,   students    of    our    society    have    ob- 
served that  the  genius  of  the  common  law 
18    in    the    meeting    of    common    problems 
through   procedures  of  private  rather  than 
public  enforcement     With  statutory  law  It  Is 
no  different.    Only  with  private  e^^of^^^fjl^ 
can  most  civil  law  be  made  fully  •J««'^« 
S    1815  and  S.  1935  recognize  this  principle^ 
They    provide    for    private    enforcement    of 
unction  3  of  the  Roblnfon-Patman  Act      In 
Skltlon  they  provide  for  civil  enforcement 
by  PTC  and   the  Department  of  Justice  of 
this  important  antitrust  provision 

That  Congress  realized  the  importance  of 
private  enforcement  of  antitrust  laws  is  ev  - 
denced  by  Its  having  made  provision  for  pri- 
vate   enforcement    In    those    laws    now    rec- 
ognized as  the  antitrust  laws      These  laws 
we  defined  In  section  1  of  the  Clayton  Act. 
In  section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act   It  l»  Pro- 
vided that  any  person  who  shall  be  lnjur«l 
m  his  businefs  or  property  by  reason  of  any- 
thing forbidden  In  the  antitrust  la^'^  °^*y 
sue  therefor  In  any  district  court  for  three- 
fold the  damages  'ustalned.    In  section  5  of 
the  Clayton  Act  It  is  provided  that  pr^^'^' 
ings  by  or  on  behalf  of   the  United  S  ate. 
under  the  antitrust  laws  shall  be  available 
as  prima  facie  evidence  In  a  private  suit  and 
in    section    16    It    U    provided    that    private 
parties  may  seek   Injunctions  for  violations 
of  the  laws.  Thete  provisions  make  the  anti- 
trust  laws  effective   and   they   ^^rt jxot  now 
applicable    to   section    3    of    the    Rfbinson- 
Patman  Act     Judge  Pelnberg  on  the  bench 
for   the  southern  district  of  New  York,  re- 
cently   took    note    of    public    policy    toward 
private  enforcement  of  antitrust   law      He 
did    so    in    a    treble-damage    case    growing 
out  of  the  now  famous  General  Electric  prlce- 
nxlng  case.  Judge  Pelnberg  said: 

•Finally,  the  most  significant  consideration 
is  the  strong  policy  In  favor  of  private  treble- 
damage  actions,  which  are  Intended  not  only 
to  compensate  those  Injured  by  violations 
of  the  antitrust  laws,  but  also  to  function  as 
an  independent  method  of  enforcing  anti- 
trust policy.  The  Supreme  Court  ha.  not^. 
in  United  States  v  Borden  Co  (1954  CCH  67. 
754).  347  US   514.  518  (1954)  : 

•  The  private-injunction  action,  like  the 
treble-damage  action  under  S.  4  of  the  act. 
supplements  Government  enforcement  of 
the  antitrust  laws;  •  •  *  These  private  ajnd 
public  actions  were  designed  to  be  cumula- 
tive,  not   mutually   exclusive  '  " 

In  such  a  vast  country  as  this.  It  is  un- 
realistic to  think  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  PTC  can  protect  every  mar- 
ket area  from  antitrust  law  Infractions.  At 
most  they  can  only  be  expected  to  bring 
enough  cases  to  provide  ruling  case  law^ 
P\ibllc  enforcement  must  be  supplemented 
by  private  enforcement  If  the  public  policy 
exprefsed  In  the  antitrust  laws  Is  to  be 
effectuated. 

8    1815  and  S.  1935  make  section  3  of  the 
Roblnson-Patman   Act   an   antitrust  statute 
and  thereby  provide  Individual  citizens  the 
same  rights  to  sue  for  treble  damages  and 
mjuncUons   for  Infractions  of   section   3   as 
they  now  have  for  violations  of  the  Clayton 
and  Sherman  Acts      They  also  put  section  3 
on  a  par  with  these   acts  as  to  the   use  of 
final  Judgments  as  prima  facie  evidence  in 
treble  damage  actions     Section  3.  at  present. 
Is  a  criminal  statute  enforceable  only  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  In  criminal  proceed- 
ings by  way  of  grand  Jury  Investigations  and 
criminal  proc«M. 
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Before  proceeding  further.  I  think  It  might 
be  well  to  review  with  the  committee  section 
3  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act.  What  does 
It  provide?  What  does  It  add  to  antitrust 
law  In  other  words,  why  Is  it  Important 
to  the  preservation  of  our  free  competitive 

'^a^lon    3    of    the    Roblnson-Patman    Act 
reads  as  follows; 

•Sec    3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son engaged  In  commerce.  In  the  course  of 
such  commerce,  to  be  a  party  to.  or  assist  In. 
any  transaction  of  sale,  or  contract  to  sell, 
which  discriminates  to  his  knowledge  against 
competitors  of  the  purchaser.  In  that    any 
discount,    rebate,    allowance,   or    advertising 
service   charge   Is   granted   to   the  Purchaser 
over  and  above  any  discount,  rebate,  allow- 
ance.  or  advertising  service  charge  avallaWe 
at  the  time  of  such  transaction  to  said  com- 
petitors in  respect  of  a  sale  of  goods  of  Uke 
grade,  quality,  and  quantity;  to  sell,  or  oon- 
ttact  t^  sell,  goods  In  any  part  of  the  United 
States  at  prices  lower  than  those  exacUd  by 
said  person  eUewhere  in   the  United   Stat«» 
for   the   purpose   of  destroying  competition 
or  eliminating  a  competitor  in  such  part  of 
the  United  States;  or.  to  sell,  or  contract  to 
sell  goods  at  unreasonably  low  prices  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  competition  or  elimi- 
nating a  competitor 

•Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  WOpO  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both^ 

There  are  three  separate  provisions  xne 
first  provision  prohibits  price  discrimination 
between  customers  of  the  seller  by  dlscounU. 
rebates,  allowances  or  advertising  service 
charges  The  second  prohibits  selling  goods 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States  at  prices 
lower  than  those  exacted  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States.  The  third  prohibits  selling 
aoods  at  unreasonably  low  prices.  The  latter 
two  provisions  apply  only  when  done  with  an 
intent  to  destroy  competition  or  Injure  a 
competitor.  The  first  is  written  as  an  un- 
qualified prohibition.  There  are  no  f^rna 
exceptions,  no  provUos.  Price  discrimination 
of  the  kind  described  U  ouUawed  under  any 
and  all  circumstances. 

A  word  about  the  two  Senate  bills  before 
the  committee  may  aUo  be  appropriate. 
They  differ  only  as  to  the  method  of  accom- 
plishing the  same  objective.  Both  makesec- 
tlon  3  an  antitrust  statute.  8.  1815  does  It 
by  keying  section  3  Into  each  appropriate 
sitlon  of  the  Clayton  Act  S.  1935  does  U 
by  incorporating  section  3  Into  the  Clayton 
Act  as  numbered  paragraph. 

Section  3  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  be- 
gan as  two  Senate  bllla,  one  Introduced  by 
senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  and  the  other  by 
Senator  Van  Nuys.  of  Indiana.  These  were 
conwlldated  Into  the  Borah-Van  Nuys  bilL 
The  issue  In  Congress  at  the  time  was  the 
ttrowth  of  chalnstores.  Unjustified  conces- 
sions to  chalnstores  by  sellers  and  sporadi- 
cally low  prices  by  them  at  retail  were  known 
to  be  prime  causes  of  their  growth.  Prohibi- 
tion of  unfair  pricing  became  the  objective. 
The  House's  effort  resulted  in  the  amend- 
ment of  section  2  of  the  Clayton  Act.  the 
Senates.  In  the  passage  of  section  8  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act. 

The  price  discrimination  problem  was  not 
new  to  Congress  In  1935  for  It  was  dealt  with 
as  to  railroads  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  as  early  as  1889.  During  the  trials  of 
the  Standard  Oil  and  other  trust  cases  be- 
tween 1900  and  1914.  It  became  certain  that 
unfair  pricing  was  a  prime  cause  of  monop- 
oly The  Clayton  Act.  passed  in  1914.  con- 
tained an  attempt  at  prohibiting  price  dis- 
crimination between  purchasers  of  goods  in 
commerce.  Proof  that  the  use  of  other  un- 
fair methods  of  competition  also  contrib- 
uted strongly  toward  monopoly  led  to  the 
enactment  of  the  PTC  Act. 

Section  2  of  the  Clayton  Act  as  drawn  m 
1914  proved  to  be  Inadequate.    The  limiting 


provisos  which  It  conUlned  proved  difficult 
of  InterpretaUon.  Chalnstores  and  other 
forms  of  multlplant  Interstate  operations 
continued  to  grow  and  local  business  to 
disappear  so  that  the  matter  of  concentra- 
tion and  monopoly  was  again  before  Congress 
In  the  middle  thirties. 

In  the  70th  Congress,  1st  seaalon.  a  Sen- 
ate resolution  was  passed  calling  upon  the 
PTC  to  study  the  growth  of  chalnstorM. 
Its  final  report  was  submitted  to  Congre* 
on  December  14,  1934.  In  this  final  report. 
PTC  arrived  at  several  important  conclu- 
sions with  regard  to  the  growth  of  chain- 
stores  and  the  effect  unfair  pricing  by  sellers 
to  chalnstores  and  by  chalnstores  In  re- 
selling at  retail  had  upon  that  growth.  The 
FTC  found  that  unfair  pricing  was  a  highly 
significant  factor.  For  example,  it  found 
that: 

•The  ability  of  chalnstores  to  vary  prices 
among  their  different  branches  and  thus  to 
average  their  profit  resulU  is  one  of  their 
chief  advantage*  over  Independents.  In 
other  words.  It  Is  one  of  the  chief  elements 
In  the  growth  of  chainstore  systems  to 
their  present  dimensions  and  there  is  no 
ground  for  expecting  a  different  effect  upon 
their  future  growth"  (pp  50-61). 

and  that: 

•It  can  be  said,  however,  that  lower  selUng 
prices  are  a  very  substantial.  If  not  the  chief, 
factor  in  the  growth  of  chainstore  merchan- 
dising, and  that  lower  buying  prices  than 
are  available  to  Independents  are  a  most 
substantial.  If  not  the  chief,  factor  in  these 
lower  selling  prices.  These  lower  buying 
prices  frequently  take  the  form  of  special 
concessions.  Many  times  the  result  U  to 
give  the  chain  lower  prices  than  the  whole- 
saler" (p.  53). 

The  Commission  analyzed  the  effect  sec- 
tion a  of  the  Clayton  Act  had  on  unfair  pric- 
ing and  said: 

•Section  2  of  the  Clayton  Act  forbids  dU- 
crlmlnatlon  in  price  where  the  effect  'may  be 
to  substantially  lessen  competition  or  tend 
to  create  a  monopoly  in  any  line  of  com- 
merce.'   Variation  in  price  between  different 
branches  of  a  chain  would  seem  to  be  a  dis- 
crimination, the  effect  of  which  'may  be'  to 
produce    the    forbidden   results.     It   is  one 
thing  however,  to  reach  such  a  broad  conclu- 
sion on  the  results  of  thU  practice  by  chains 
in  general  and  quite  another  to  prevent  by 
legal  means  lU  use  by  some  particular  chaln^ 
The   reason   Is   that  the  Clayton   Act   ItseU 
specifically  permits  price  discrimination  'In 
the  same  or  different  communities  made  in 
good  faith  to  meet  competition.'    The  Com- 
mission has  no  evidence  which  would  estab- 
lish that  price  discrimination  by  chalnstores 
has  not  been   In  good  faith   to  meet  com- 
petition and  there  U  good  ground  to  conclude 
that  m  many  cases  It  has  been  for  that  pur- 
pose."   (p.  51.) 

The  findings  of  the  Commission  add  up  to 
a  clear  conclusion  that  chalnstores  lived  by 
price  concessions  and  unfair  reUll  pricing 
despite  old  section  2. 

Without  fear  of  contradiction  I  can  say 
there   has  been   little  change   since   It   was 
amended  by  section  1  of  the  Roblnson-Pat- 
man Act.     FTC  still  finds  no  way  to  reach 
harmful  area  price  discrimination,  sales  be- 
low cost,  "leaders,"  and  sales  at  unreason- 
ably low  prices.     The  employment  of  these 
methods  of  competition  by  chalnstores  and 
others  still  distort  the  posture  of  our  econ- 
omy   by    prejudicing    Independent   business. 
Section  3  specifically  prohibits  area  price  dis- 
crimination and  It  prohibits  sales  at  unrea- 
sonably   low    prices    which    embraces    sales 
below  cost,  the  use  of  "leaders"  and  other 
such  practices.     Providing  for  private  relief 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  making  this  law 
effective.    Specifically  providing  for  FTC  en- 
forcement and  civil  enforcement  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  may  encourage  action  by 
these  agencies 
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Parenthetically,  I  would  like  to  suggest  to 
the  committee  the  advisability  of  asking 
FTC  categorically  what  cases  they  have 
brought  against  area  price  discrimination 
and  with  what  results,  and  also  what  com- 
plaints they  have  Issued  to  effectuate  the 
public  i}ollcy  expressed  In  section  3  as  to  sales 
at  unreasonably  low  prices. 

States  have  made  progress  in  stopping 
price  discrimination  l>etween  localities  with- 
in a  State  but  the  Federal  Government  has 
made  little  or  none  with  regard  to  discrimi- 
nation between  areas  or  with  regard  to  sell- 
ing at  unreasonably  low  prices.  Multlplant 
companies  are  allowed  to  sell  out  of  one 
plant  at  a  high  rate  of  profit  and  out  of 
another  at  a  loss  or  low  rate  of  profit,  and 
companies  are  permitted  to  use  "leaders  '  and 
special  prices  to  divert  trade  at  will.  Local 
enterprises  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  for 
no  legitimate  reason  but  only  for  want  of 
law  enforcement  in  these  areas. 

After  studying  the  pricing  problem  in 
depth.  FTC  made  Its  recommendations  for 
correction  and  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  the  approach  to  the  problem  taken  In 
section  3  Is  much  closer  to  what  the  Com- 
mission recommended  In  1934  than  the  ap- 
proach taken  in  section  2  of  the  Clayton 
Act  with  Its  defenses  and  provisos.  The 
Commission  recommended  as  follows: 

"In  the  discussion  of  the  legal  status  of 
special  prices  to  chain  stores  by  manufac- 
turers (Chap.  IV.  sec.  4)  the  uncertainties 
and  difficulties  of  enforcing  section  2  of  the 
Clayton  Act  were  pointed  out  at  eome  length. 
The  conclusion  was  reached  that  most  of 
these  uncertainties  and  d.fllcultles  grew  out 
of  the  various  provisos  which  narrowed  the 
scope  of  the  original  prohibition  to  an  in- 
determinate degree.  A  simple  solution  for 
the  uncertainties  and  difficulties  of  enforce- 
ment would  be  to  prohibit  unfair  and  un- 
just discrimination  in  price  and  leave  it  to 
the  enforcement  agency,  subject  to  review 
by  the  courts,  to  apply  that  principle  to  par- 
ticular cases  and  situations.  The  soundness 
of  and  extent  to  which  the  present  provisos 
would  constitute  valid  defenses  would  thus 
become  a  Judicial  and  not  a  legislative  mat- 
ter. 

"The  Commission  therefore  recommends 
that  section  2  of  the  Clayton  Act  be  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"  'It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  en- 
gaged In  commerce,  in  any  transaction  In  or 
affecting  such  commerce,  either  directly  or 
Indirectly  to  discriminate  unfairly  or  un- 
justly in  price  between  different  purchasers 
of  commodities,  which  commodities  are  sold 
for  use,  consumption,  or  resale  within  the 
United  States  or  any  territory  thereof  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  Insular 
possession  or  other  place  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States.'  "     (Pp.  96.  97.) 

Antlprlce  discrimination  legislation  is 
aimed  at  unfair  pricing.  Even  perfect  antl- 
prlce discrimination  legislation  would  not 
solve  the  unfair  pricing  problem  for  price 
discrimination  is  only  a  part  of  unfair  pric- 
ing. Selling  at  unreasonably  low  prices  is 
another  part  and  Congress  recognized  this 
when  It  enacted  section  3  of  the  Robinson- 
Pitman  Act.  Section  3  is  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  problem  now  Is  simply  to  make  It  effec- 
tive. 

That  Congress  had  in  mind  such  practices 
as  the  use  of  "leaders"  when  it  enacted  sec- 
tion 3  is  quite  clear  from  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act.  The  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission's  1934  report  was  re- 
lied upon  by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
It  dealt  at  some  length  with  the  subject  of 
"leaders."  "Leaders"  and  area  price  dis- 
crimination were  favo^te  tools  of  the  chain 
stores  to  gain  market  position. 

Respecting  the  use  of  "leaders"  and  their 
contribution  to  the  growth  of  concentration 
the  Commission  said : 

"An  important  aspect  of  chain  store  price 
policy  is  the  frequent  use  of  'leaders'  con- 


sisting of  specially  low-selling  prices  on  par- 
ticular items.  A  large  part  of  the  prevalent 
pu  :11c  belief  that  chainstore  prices  are  lower 
than  those  of  Independents  has  Its  root  In 
that  policy. 

"According  to  chainstore  officials,  there 
are  apparently  four  purposes  for  which  lead- 
ers are  used.  These  purposes  are  pithily  sum- 
marized in  the  following  statement  of  the 
president  of  a  grocery  and  meat  chain  which 
operates  several  hundred  stores: 

"  "The  extent  to  which  prices  are  cut  de- 
pends on  competition,  the  necessity  of  Intro- 
ducing a  conunodlty,  the  need  for  moving  a 
line  of  goods,  and  the  desire  to  bring  cus- 
tomers Into  the  store."  "     (Pp.  38,  39.) 

The  Commission  carefully  d:!scribed  the 
mechanics  of  using  loss  leaders  and  took  cog- 
nizance of  the  fact  that  they  were  not  nec- 
essarily priced  below  cost.     It  said: 

"Leaders  are  divisible  Into  two  general 
classes,  those  which  are  sold  at  less  than  the 
usual  price  but  which  still  carry  a  profit  and 
those  which  are  sold  at  a  loss.  The  term  'loss 
leader',  however,  is  rather  loosely  used  among 
chalnstores.  It  is  clearly  applicable  to  goods 
sold  at  less  than  net  purchase  cost.  Its  ap- 
plicability to  goods  sold  below  net  purchase 
cost  plus  average  cost  of  doing  business  is 
not  so  clear,  especially  If  the  average  be 
other  than  that  of  the  particular  chain  mak- 
ing the  sale.  The  cost  of  doing  business  by  a 
given  chain  may  differ  substantially  from 
the  average  cost  of  all  chains  or  from  the 
average  cost  of  all  retailers.  Any  chain's  cost 
of  selling  a  given  line  of  goods  may  likewise 
differ  substantially  from  its  average  cost  of 
selling  all  goods  or  differences  In  turnover 
may  affect  such  differences.  To  apply  the 
term  "loss  leader'  to  sales  made  at  less  than 
the  usual  markup  or  replacement  cost  Is 
wholly  fallacious.  Yet  all  these  things  are 
comprehended  In  the  term  'loss  leader'  as 
used  In  various  lines  of  chainstore  distribu- 
tion."    (Pp.  39,  40.) 

Loss  leaders  have  been  branded  a  destruc- 
tive means  of  competition  by  the  VS.  Su- 
preme Court.  In  Safeway  Stores,  Inc.  v. 
Oklahomi  Retail  Grocers  Association,  Inc., 
et  al.  (380  U.S.  334).  the  Court  said: 

"The  selling  of  selected  goods  at  a  loss  in 
order  to  lure  customers  into  the  store  Is 
deemed  not  only  a  destructive  means  of  com- 
petition, but  it  also  plays  on  the  gullibility  of 
customers  by  leading  them  to  exp>ect  what 
generally  was  not  true,  namely,  that  a  store 
which  offered  such  an  amazing  bargain  was 
full  of  other  such  bargains." 

Between  1936  and  1962,  section  3  of  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act  was  pretty  much  left 
on  the  shelf  by  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
reasons  best  known  to  the  Department  but 
private  litigants  had  kept  transgressors  aware 
of  it  until  the  Nashville  decision.  There 
were  several  Important  private  cases  litigated. 
Moore  V.  Mead's  Fine  Bread  Co.,  348  U.S. 
115  (1954)  was  one  of  them..  After  the 
Nashville  decision  barring  private  relief,  mat- 
ters became  worse  for  the  Independents  and 
following  some  urging  by  members  of  NIDA 
and  the  House  Small  Business  Committee, 
the  Department  of  Justice  brought  an  action 
under  section  3  against  the  National  Dairy 
Products  Corp.  charging  sales  at  unreason- 
ably low  prices.  National  Dairies  contended 
the  act  was  unconstitutional  for  vagueness 
and  the  case  was  sent  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
A  decision  was  rendered  last  February  hold- 
ing the  act  was  not  too  vague  and  was  con- 
stitutional. This  decision  has  focused  atten- 
tion upon  section  3  and  particularly  upon  the 
prohibitions  which  it  contains  not  specifically 
asserted  elsewhere  in  antlmonopoly  laws. 

Despite  the  Supreme  Court's  decision, 
FTC  and  the  Department  of  Justice  seem  not 
disposed  to  be  too  active  In  the  enforcement 
of  section  3  provisions.  Neither  agency  has 
Issued  any  complaints  since  the  decision 
based  upon  its  provisions.  The  fact  that 
section  3  Is  a  criminal  statute  may  account 
for  the  Inactivity  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.     There  is  no  apparent  reason  why 


FTC  has  not  acted  for  it  can  issue  complaints 
upon  Its  own  motion  using  the  public  policy 
expressed  In  section  3  as  a  foundation.  FTC 
seems  to  be  shy  of  section  3  for  during  the 
entire  life  of  section  3,  now  28  years,  FTC 
has  not  seen  fit  to  base  a  complaint  upon  It. 
It  has  In  fact  been  ignored  by  FTC  as  a 
statement  of  antlmonopoly  law.  With  PTC 
Ignoring  the  law  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  having  to  bring  criminal  enforcement 
proceedings,  the  will  of  Congress  as  expressed 
In  section  3  Is  not  l}elng  carried  out.  Sales 
at  unreasonably  low  prices  and  area  price 
discriminations  are  outlawed  as  a  matter  of 
law  but  not  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Sales  at  unreasonably  low  prices  In  the 
dairy  Industry  occur  regularly  and  multi- 
plant  companies  regularly  practice  area  price 
discrimination.  This  advertisement  by  the 
Kroger  Co.  In  Galesbtirg,  ni..  last  week 
Illustrates  what  takes  place.  Kroger  ad- 
vertised milk  In  plastic  cartons  at  39  cents 
per  gallon.  It  costs  at  least  60  cents  to  put 
a  gallon  of  milk  on  the  market  in  plastic 
containers  and  probably  65  cents.  Kroger 
serves  Qalesburg.  ni..  out  of  its  plant  Ih 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  so  there  were  transporta- 
tion costs  involved.  Obviously  Kroger  was 
selling  In  Galesburg  below  cost  and  obviously 
Kroger  was  not  doing  that  In  all  trade  areas 
served  by  its  Indianapolis  plant.  The  pat- 
tern is  one  of  "leader"  pricing.  Sales  are 
being  made  at  unreasonably  low  prices  to 
Invade  markets.  Perhaps  Kroger  can  point 
to  some  local  sales  being  made  at  correspond- 
ing prices  when  confronted  with  area  price 
discrimination.  No  one  yet  knows  what  the 
good  faith  defense  Includes  but  It  Is  quite 
certain  that  Kroger  could  not  deny  that,  on 
balance,  it  was  seeking  to  destroy  competi- 
tion and  eliminate  competitors  by  its  actions 
in  the  Galesburg  and  other  markets. 

Section  3  will  provide  another  approach  to 
the  problem  of  different  prices  In  different 
markets  by  a  multlplant  company.  The  sec- 
tion 2  approach  has  not  proved  adequate. 
After  28  years  only  predatory  discriminations 
are  being  reached.  Private  enforcement  of 
section  3.  where  the  test  of  the  use  of  un- 
reasonably low  prices  Is  one  of  whether  or  not 
they  are  being  used  to  destroy  competition 
or  eliminate  a  competitor,  will  demonstrate 
that  it  reaches  Innumerable  situations  which 
are  exempt  from  section  2.  The  very  fact 
that  section  2  Is  limited  to  discriminations 
and  that  section  3  Is  not.  is  Important.  The 
test  of  Injury  under  section  3  Is  more  of  In- 
Jury  to  public  policy  than  to  particular  com- 
petitors. Having  to  find  Intent  In  terms  of 
price  discrimination  is  more  difficult  than 
to  have  to  find  it  from  "leaders"  and  other 
unreasonably  low  prices  where  the  whole  pat- 
tern of  a  company's  price  behavior  can  be 
considered. 

In  the  recent  Dean  Milk  case  (docket  8032) 
the  hearing  examiner  could  find  predatory 
pricing  and  hence  a  violation  of  section  2  for 
the  evidence  showed  that  the  Dean  Milk 
Co.  led  prices  downward  in  the  marketing 
areas  in  question  and  had  no  excuse  for  do- 
ing so.  hence,  no  good-faith  defense.  If 
there  had  been  some  kind  of  an  excuse  pro- 
vided by  someone,  we  don't  know  what  the 
decision  would  have  been.  Yet  the  local 
competitors  would  have  been  Just  as  badly 
injured.  In  an  action  brought  within  the 
concept  of  Moore  v.  Mead's  Fine  Bread  (348 
U.S.  115,  1954)  where  section  2  and  section  3 
were  considered  Jointly  (or  In  an  action 
brought  under  section  3  alone)  the  suit 
would  have  prevailed  regardless  of  some 
excuses  having  been  provided.  The  pattern 
of  behaviors  by  Dean  showing  Intent  to 
Injure  competitors  was  there.  So  it  is  in 
many  cases  where  multlplant  companies 
Juggle  their  prices  from  area  to  area  and 
reduce  them  to  unreasonably  low  levels.  The 
pattern  of  aggression  showing  Intent  to 
destroy  competition  or  eliminate  a  com- 
petitor Is  there  which  makes  section  3  ap- 
plicable even  though  there  Is  some  competi- 
tion to  meet. 
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SiUei  at  unrea-onably  low  prlcee  |^d  area 

maT  their  ua*  1.  clearly  decided  by  the 
^uoreme  Court  In  Moore  v.  Meads  Fine 
|"r<S  Thl.  caae  need,  more  attention  th^an 
It  18  getting  for  It  recognlM.  the  hwd  JwUj 
of  competition  between  the  big  "^d.^he  little^ 
Big  companlea  can  put  In  a  low  Pr»"  1°  °°' 
or  more  areas  because  they  can  draw  aua- 
JIlnTng  revenue,  from  their  other  op*ratlo^. 
^ch  lower  prices  are  not  a  reflection  of  effi- 
ciency or  savings  In  any  way.  They  are 
strictly  a  means  of  diverting  business^ 

Moore  sued  Meads  Fine  Bread  under  2(a) 
and^Stfofs   and   on.   of   the   significant 
Sfets^f  this  decision  U  that  the  Supreme 
Co^  considered  the  two  statutes  together. 
Ending  in  them  a  common  P^^»^^  ."^^^.^^ 
lectlve      Interestingly  enough   It  did  not  so 
Swh  as  mention  the  good  faith  defense  In 
^lon2(a).    It  found  an  intent  to  eliminate 
rSi  competitor  on  the  part  of  a  multlp  an 
company  which  had  greater  power  and  that 
WM  sufnclent.    The  fact  that  the  local  com- 
^"tor  had  first  reduced  price,  to  preserve 
?rade  was  overlooked.     The  only  logical  «- 
^aUon  for  this  clear-cut  appralsa  of  con- 
gressional   intent    Is    that    the    action    was 
Sought  under  section  3  and  section  2  to- 
gether and  not  ]\ist  under  section  2. 

Intury  to  a  local  Independent  from  a  com- 
petitor's pricing  fiows  from  Prt<="  that  are 
Abnormal  by  rea«3n  of  being  dlacrtolnatory 
or  unreasonably  low.    If  the  law  stops  with 
nrohlbltlng    prices    that    are    discriminatory. 
SS^ft  U  the  indepedent  to  do  who  Uj  faced 
with    nondiscriminatory    unreasonably    low 
prices  in  hU  market  put  there  by  an  Inter- 
state   competitor?      He    cannot    meet    these 
prices  for  long  without  <l«troylng  hU  work- 
ing  capital  and  exhausting  his  credit.    Is  he 
to  be  left  to  expire   through  a  forced  sjde 
or  bankruptcy  or  to  be  so  seriously  crippled 
as   not   to   be   able   to   modernize,    be^ce   to 
expire  gradually?    Or  should  he  be  given  the 
benefit  of  a  public  policy  against  the  grovnh 
OX  monopoly  that  the  Congress  of  1938  es- 
tobllshed  by  passing  section  3?    Why  should 
the  FTC  and  Department  of  Justice  have  the 
exclusive  determination   of  when  and  what 
cases  should  be  brought  under  section  3  any- 
more  than   under   the   other    antlmonopoly 
laws'     ThoM  who  have  to  fight  the  battles 
in    the    marketplace    should    have    the    op. 
portunlty  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Nation  s 
laws     This  Is  a  government  of  laws,  not  oi 
men!  and  It  wUl  be  wise  to  keep  It  that  way^ 
As  stated  at  the  outset,  the  public  policy  of 
this   Nation   looks  with   favor  upon   private 
enforcement. 

The  record  Is  plain.  For  secUon  3  pro^" 
slons  to  be  effective,  there  will  have  to  be 
private  enforcement.  Senator  SPAawcAN.  in 
introducing  S.  1935.  wisely  observed. 

••Mr   President,  section  3  of  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act  U  potentially  one  of  the  strong - 
nt  weapons  avaUable  to  small  businessmen 
in  their  struggle  for  survival.     The   section 
has  never   attained   lU  full  potential,  how- 
ever,   because   It   Is   a   criminal   statute    and 
therefore    outside    the    JuriadlcUon    of    the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  because  un- 
der the  Safeway  and  Carnation  decUlons.  it 
has  not  been  avaUable  to  private  anUtrust 
lltlKants.     The  section  has  been  given  a  new 
importance    by    the    recent   «lf  »-lon   of    the 
Supreme  Court  in  United  States  v.  National 
Dairy  Corp.  (372  U.S.  28) ,  Which  has  affirmed 
Its  constitutionality      I.  therefore,  earnestly 
hope  that  thU  Congrws  will  enact  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  in  order  to  remove 
the  last  obstacle  to  the  full  development  of 
the   utUlty  of  this  secUon  by  giving  It  the 
statvis  of  a  section  of  the  Clayton  Act.' 

The  four  dissenting  JusUcm  In  the  Naah- 
TiU.  case  were  able  to  cite  some  very  reliable 
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authority  for  their  PO-^tlon.     Among  ^thers 
they    quoted    Congressman    Cxix*V.,^„" 
ciung   the    legislative    history   of   s«:tlon   3. 
the  dissenting  Justices  said : 

"While  thoM  who  favored  the  bUl  ss 
,.JI^  that  section  3  allowed  treble  dam- 
X  th^e  op^  raUled  against  It  on  that 
^oJnd  SectloTs  derived  from  an  amend, 
me^  offered  by  Senators  Borah  and  Van 
Nuys  and  It  wal  to  It  that  the  Are  w^  di- 
rected      80   CONGEXSSIONAL  R«CO»D.  9420. 

""^^.  KUNCocK  of  New  York ^  If  a  vendor 
la  found  guilty  of  discrimination  m  pro- 
vided in  this  bill,  is  he  subject  to  the  ag- 
„?eved  party  for  damages  or  has  he  com- 
mU^  a   crime   and    subjected    himself    to 

^*°^""c«x».  If  he  violates  the  Borah- 
Van  Nuys  provision  or  the  other  provision 
If  the  bUl  he  is  subject  to  P«p»]l'"  °' / 
criminal  nature  and  has  committed  an  of- 

''"'ir  HANCOCK  of  New  York.  Would  he 
also  be  liable  for  triple  damages?"         ^  ^^  . 

••  -Mr  CxixBi.  And  he  would  also  have  to 
respond  In  triple  damages  under  the  prov^- 
Vio^ot  the  cfayton  acV  Miyone  aggrieved 
can    sue.'"       (1958    CCH    Trade    C*m»b,    p. 

rjn    A0Q    \ 

ThU  dissent  makes  It  very  clear  that  it 
maV  wen  have  been  the  Intent  of  Congress 
S  Lake  section  3  an  antitrust  statute  when 
U  enacted  It  in  1936.  That  is  aJl  the  more 
reason  for  doing  so  °ow^  As  Senator 
au>iPH.rr  said  when  he  Introduced  S.  1816 
de^y  in  providing  Independent  business  with 
the  full  protection  of  existing  antlmonopo  y 
tai  -^eans  the  elimination  of  more  locally 
owned  and  operated  enterprises. 

It  is  very  encouraging  to  th.  me'n*>«"  °i 
NIDA  that  you  are  holding  these  hearings 
Sd  I  slnce«ly  hope  you  ^111  report  out  a 
bUl  in  time  for  Its  enactment  this  session. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 


3TATn«XNT  or  PHOff  F.   J«H1^.   WASHIMOTOK 
R^SirrATIV,      AND      A880C1AT.      OXN»AL 

CouNSiL  or  TH.  Nationai.  AaaociATioi.  or 

RrTAU.     DBUOGISTS     BXTOEX    TK«     AWTrTBUW 
AND    MOHOFOLT    SUBCOMMnTXX    SXNVHt    JU- 

DUriAXT  CoMMrrrxx.  F«bbxjabt  ai,  i»o* 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is  PhlUp  Jehle 
and  I  am  the  Washington  representative  and 
i^«>cla^  general  counsel  of  the  National  As- 
Boclatlon  of  Retail  Druggists. 

AS  you  know,  the  NARD  Is  a  small  business 
organlzaUon  having  a  nationwide  member- 
ship of  more  than  36.000  Independent  drug- 
store owners.  The  NARD  speaks  for  these 
family  pharmacists  on  all  legislative  matters 
affecting  their  professional  and  economic 
Interests. 

Over  the  years,  the  NARD  has  written  an 
enviable  record  of  promoting  free  competi- 
tion of  freemen  In  free  markets  and  oppos- 
ing business  practices  having  monopolistic 
tendencies.  We  have  wholeheartedly  sup- 
ported every  move  to  strengthen  our  anti- 
trust  laws  and  Just  as  stouUy  resisted  all  at- 
tempts  to  weaken  antitrust  protection. 

A  matter  of  particular  pride  Is  that  the 
NARD  has  been  In  the  forefront  of  the  suc- 
CMsful  legislative  battles  to  enact  such  Im- 
portant antitrust  legislation  as  the  Robln- 
llon-Patman  Act,  the  MlUer-Tydlng.  Act.  and 
the  McOulre  Act.  More  recently,  the  NARD 
has  provided  a  powerful  assist  In  getting  eri- 
acted  into  law  the  K«f'^^'"-C«"f'  J^"- 
merger  amendment  of  1950  and.  In  1959.  the 
propoMil  of  Senators  Sparkman  and  Kefauver 
making  Clayton  Act  cease  and  desist  orders 
final  by  lapse  of  time,  xmless  appealed. 

As  suggested  by  lU  history  of  supporting 
all  meritorious  antitrust  legislaUon.  the 
NARD  does  subscribe  In  principle  and  pur- 
DOM  to  S.  1816  and  S.  1935.  Introduced  by 
Senators  Htjbbit  HuMPKarr  and  John 
SPAXKMAN.  respectively.  In  our  view,  con- 
gressional adoption  of  such  legislation  would 
make  available  to  both  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment and  to  private  parties  a  most  formi- 
dable weapon  for  ciirblng  monopolistic  pric- 
ing practices.  ^     „  w. 

AS  you  are  aware,  section  3  of  the  Robln- 
Bon-Patman  Act  defines  three  separate  and 
distinct  offenses.  The  first  of  these  prohlblU 
sales  which  discriminate  against  the  com- 
petitors of  the  favored  purchaser,  the  second 
prohibits  geographic  price  discrimination  for 
the  purposes  of  destroying  competition  or 
eliminating  a  competitor,  and  the  third  pro- 
hibits the  sale  of  goods  at  unreasonably  low 
prices  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  competi- 
tion or  eliminating  a  competitor.' 

Unfortunately,  though,  Robinson -Patman. 
section  3,  has  always  been  treated  like  an  un- 
wanted child  by  the  antitrust  agencies.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  for  example,  has 
completely  neglected  the  law,  though  In  the 
case  of  another  essentially  criminal  statute, 
the  Sherman  Act.  It  has  at  least  tried  from 
time  to  time,  and  with  some  success,  to  reach 
restralnU  of  trade  as  unfair  methods  of  com- 
petition under  section  6  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.'  ,  ,     ^.      .„ 

The  record  of  the  Department  of  Justice  m 
enforcing  Roblnson-Patman,  section  3  has 
been  equally  disappointing.  In  the  words  of 
the  Brownell  Committee  report,  ••public  en- 
forcement organs'  (Including  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  local  U.S.  attorneys)  have 
largely  forsaken  the  law."  •  Recourse  to  sec- 
tion 3  was  had  only  infrequently  when 
"charges  preferred  by  the  United  States  in- 
cluded some  allegation  of  section  3  vlolaUons 
as  part  of  a  wider  antitrust  offense."  « 

In  contrast  to  the  studied  Indifference  and 
occasional  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment toward  Roblnson-Patman.  section 
3  independent  businessmen  have  done  their 
b^  to  see  that  the  law  was  enforced.  What 
success  these  private  UtlganU  have  had  has 
chilled  the  very  bowels  of  the  Nations  big- 
gest predatory  merchants. 

The  fear  of   some  big  business  elements 
that   Roblnson-Patman.   section   3.   was   de- 
veloping into  an  effective  antitrust  weapon 
was  also  reflected  In  the  Brownell  Commit- 
tee report  which  urgently  called  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  statute.*     When   Congress,  not 
unexpectedly,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  rec- 
ommendation,   small     business     victims    of 
antitrust  violations  were  greatly  heartened. 
In  fact    in   the  months  thereafter,  private 
antltruiit    suits    In    general,    and    Roblnson- 
Patman.  section  3.  cases  In  particular,  multl- 
piled.'     At  long  last.  It   appeared  that  the 
profit  was  going  to  be  taken  out  of  antitrust 
violations. 

Then  came  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
which  makes  Imperative  the  enactment  of 
the  legislation  betog  considered  by  tills  sub- 
committee. I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Supreme 
Courts  decision  In  Nashville  Milk  v.  Carna- 
tion Milk  Co.'  and  lU  companion  caae,  Safe- 
way Stores  V.  Vance.'  that  an  action  by  a  pri- 
vate party  for  treble  damage  redress  and  in- 
junctive relief  under  sections  4  and   16  oi 
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.  16  use.  sec.  13a;  Nashville  MUk  Co.  v. 
carnation  Co..  78  S.  Ct..  352   (1»M). 

^Federal  Trade  Commission  v.  Cement  In- 
stitute 333  U.S.  683.  693  (1948).  Also  report 
S  tie  Attorney  Generals  Nationai  Co^U- 
tee  To  Stur.y  the  Antitrust  Laws,  pages  374. 

'""^J^rt  of  the  Attorney  Generals  National 
ComXee    To    Study   the   AntlUust   Laws, 
page  199  (1966). 
« Supra. 

:S^Siy  by  Justice  Antitrust  Chief  Vic- 
tor Hanson,  hearings  before  a  «ut)commlt^ 
oTthe  senate  Small  Business  Committee  on 
the  "Role  of  Antitrust  Enforcement  In  Pro- 
SctinVSnall  Business- 19 68."  86Ui  Cong..  2d 
sess.  p.  122etseq..  1958.  «„v  r/» 

^Nashville  Milk  Co.  v.  Carnatum  Milk  Co.. 
78  set.  852  (1958).  ^ 

'Safeway   Stores   v.    Vance.    78    S.Cl.   9oo 

(1968). 


the  Clayton  Act  does  not  lie  for  violation  of 
section  3  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act. 

Splitting  5  to  4.  the  High  Court  reached 
this  conclusion  by  ruling  that  Roblnson-Pat- 
man. section  3,  was  not  an  amendment  to 
the  Clayton  Act  and,  accordingly,  was  not 
an  antitrust  law  as  defined  In  section  1  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  whose  sections  4  and  16  au- 
thorize private  actions  for  treble  damages  and 
Injunctions. 

In  practical  effect,  the  Carnation  and  Vance 
cases  repealed  section  3  of  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act.  On  the  one  hand,  the  failure 
of  the  Government  antitrust  agencies  to  en- 
force the  law  continued  uncorrected.  On 
the  other,  antltruft  victims  were  restrained, 
by  a  tenuous  6  to  4  Judicial  opinion,  from 
seeking  much  needed  relief  under  provisions 
of  the  statute.  Under  the  circumstances, 
predatory  and  destructive  pricing  practices 
such  as  were  evidenced  In  Carnation  and 
Vance,  to  cite  two  of  the  more  depressing 
examples,  continued  unabated.  We  will  nev- 
er know  the  proportions  of  the  economic  toll 
among  small  bu  Inessmen  that  has  re&ulted 
from  blocking  the  enforcement  of  Roblnson- 
Patman,  section  3.  but  It  Is  enormoiis. 

Our  great  need  now  is  to  revitalize  the 
enforcement  of  Roblnson-Patman,  section  3. 
Toward  thU  end,  the  bills  S.  1815  and  S.  1035 
have  been  Introduced. 

Simply  stated,  they  would  revjrse  the  Car- 
nation and  Vance  cases  and  thus  enable  pri- 
vate parties  once  again  to  jue  for  treble  dam- 
age redrets  and  Injunctive  relief.  These 
measures  would  also  strengthen  the  legal 
procedures  available  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  enforcing  Roblnson-Patman,  sec- 
tion 3.*  At  the  same  time.  Congress  would 
be  reefflrmlng  Its  long  held  conviction  that 
private  antitrust  enforcement  has  a  vital  role 
to  play  In  protecting  Independent  business 
from  anticompetitive  practices. 

As  viewed  by  American  small  businessmen, 
this  last  point  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
Antitrust  victims — and  almost  all  of  them 
are  small  firms — should  be  able  to  file  private 
suits  against  their  oppressors  without  wait- 
ing for  Government  assistance.  As  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee  once  said  It 
so  well : 

"The  Nation's  small  businessmen,  in  the 
struggle  to  achieve  competitive  equality  with 
the  giants  of  Industry  and  commerce,  need 
more  than  a  'charter  of  economic  freedom.' 
They  need.  also,  much  more  than  flurries  of 
Federal  antitrust  activity,  conditioned  and 
timed  by  the  doctrinal  concepts  and  subjec- 
tive attitudes  of  short-termed  antitrust  en- 
forcement chiefs.  What  la  needed  by  small 
businessmen  for  full  protection  Is  the  right 
to  hall  into  court  any  competitor  who  hits 
below  the  belt." 

Through  legislation  such  as  S.  1815  and 
S.  1935.  Congress  may  provide  an  effective 
means  of  saving  the  economic  lives  of  many 
thousands  of  small  businessmen  now  doomed 
to  failure  by  predatory  and  ruinous  price- 
cutting  practices. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
NARD,  while  endorsing  S.  1815  and  S.  1935. 
must  warn  against  such  legislation  being 
considered  as  alternative  to  S.  774,  the  qual- 
ity stabilization  bill.  Neither  the  sponsors 
nor  the  supporters  of  the  proposed  legislation 


have  any  such  Intention.  The  two  typee  of 
legislation  are  complementary,  and  both  are 
needed. 


"Apart  from  the  desirability  of  authoriz- 
ing private  parties  to  sue  for  violations  of 
Roblnson-Patman.  section  3.  a  number  of 
Independent  grounds  exlrt  for  making  the 
section  an  amendment  of  the  Clayton  Act 
and  thus  one  of  the  "antitrust  laws."  These 
considerations  were  carefully  reviewed  by 
Justice  Antitrust  Chief  Hanson  In  testimony 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Small 
Bu&lness  Committee  on  the  "Role  of  Anti- 
trust Enforcement  In  Protecting  Small  Busi- 
ness— 1968,"  86th  Congress,  2d  session,  pp. 
135-138. 


SUPPORT  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently Mr.  George  J.  Burger  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  in  support  of  S.  1935 
and  S.  1815,  legislation  relating  to  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  Mr. 
Burger  represented  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Business,  an 
organization  made  up  of  194,931  indi- 
vidual members  from  our  50  States. 

Mr.  Burger  and  the  federation  are 
continually  working  to  further  the  suc- 
cess of  the  country's  smaller,  independ- 
ent businesses.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  testimony  be  included  in 
the  Record.  It  is  a  lucid  and  concise 
statement  supporting  the  need  for  the 
legislation  sponsored  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman]  and  myself  along  with  other 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMrNT  BT  GEORGE  J.  BTJRGEH  BEItJRE  ANTI- 
TRUST AND  Monopoly  SirBcoMMrrTEE.  Sen- 
ate    JUDICIABY     COMMirrEE,     Pebruast     20, 
1964,  ON  8.   1815  AND  S.  1935 
I    am    George    J.    Burger,    vice    president, 
legislative  activities.  Nationai  Federation  of 
Independent  Business.     We  are  a  national 
organization  composed  solely  of  smaller.  In- 
dependent   business    and    Independent   pro- 
fessional   people.     Oxir    home    office    Is    San 
Mateo,  Calif.     I  am  In  charge  of  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  ofBce. 

Presently  we  have  194,931  Individual,  dl- 
rectiy  supporting,  and  participating  members 
throughout  all  50  States.  This  niimber  Is 
increasing  every  week.  Prom  the  standpoint 
of  number  of  directly  supporting  and  par- 
ticipating members,  we  are  the  largest 
business-professional  organization  in  the 
country. 

Our  main  function  Is  one  of  encouraging 
these  independent  enterprisers — who  are  the 
admitted  backbone  of  our  free  enterprise 
system,  and  who  are  one  of  the  strong  pillars 
supporting  our  very  liberties — to  take  a  con- 
tinuing, active,  Informed  Interest  In  Oov- 
eriunent  affairs.  State  and  National,  and  of 
providing  them  with  programs  to  do  so  in 
an  Intelligent,  effective  manner. 

I  will  not  described  our  method  of  opera- 
tion. Most,  If  not  all,  the  members  of  this 
committee  have  become  familiar  with  the 
federation  over  the  20  years  of  our  Wash- 
ington activities.  I  win  say  only  that  in 
the  federation,  members  speak  directly  for 
themselves — In  their  statements,  officers 
voice  only  the  opinion  of  the  membership. 
Through  our  mandate  polls  (regular  re- 
ports on  which  have  been  furnished  to  you) 
we  determine  the  majority  position  of  the 
membership.  This  sets  the  federation's 
course.  Through  our  special  factfinding 
surveys  ("How's  Business  With  You?"  1962; 
"Let's  Take  Care  of  Our  Business — Govern- 
ment." 1963;  and  "Jobs"  1964)  we  make  It 
possible  for  members  to  tell  us,  and  through 
us  all  In  Government,  the  factual  basis  be- 
hind the  many  nrcAlems  which  are  attacked 
by  bills  presented  for  vote  In  various  Issues 
of  the  mandate. 

As  it  relates  to  the  1962  survey,  "How's 
Business  With  You?"  of  our  entire  member- 
ship, signed  reports  were  received  from  56,486 
federation  members  In  the  50  States,  and  to 
give  you  a  breakdown  of  the  overall  com- 
petition facing  independent  retailers  23.720 
cited  dlscoimt  house  competition,  with  18,128 


advising  discount  house  competition  handled 
same  goods  below  their  cost;  17,512  reported 
competition  with  cooperatives,  with  8,411 
advising  cooperatives  handled  same  goods 
below  their  cost;  21.286  reported  unfair  pric- 
ing by  suppliers,  with  7,404  of  this  group  ad- 
vising of  factory  store  competition,  10,181 
reporting  competitor  price  favoritism,  and 
6.914  reporting  unfair  promotional  allowance 
competition;  10,444  federation  members  re- 
ported Govermnent  competition,  with  3,761 
advising  mUitary  PX's;  ships  stores  were  re- 
sponsible for  this  competition;  9.130  federa- 
tion members  reported  import  competition, 
with  5,586  advising  they  were  primarily  af- 
fected by  price  and  713  reporting  they  were 
affected  by  style. 

Now  in  1963  a  similar  survey,  "Let's  Take 
Care  of  Ovu-  Business,  Government,"  was 
made  of  oiu-  entire  membership,  with  re- 
ports coming  from  68,167  In  all  the  60  States, 
with  federation  members  advising  of  the 
action  needed  to  curb  luifair  price  competi- 
tion; 36,726  reported  need  for  stronger  use 
of  present  antitrust  laws;  22,202  felt  unfair 
price  competition  could  be  ctirbed  by  firm 
retail  price  proposal,  while  21,459  believed 
unfair  price  competition  could  be  curbed 
through  firm  manufacturer  price  proposal, 
and  38.435  believed  that  unfair  price  com- 
petition could  be  cvu'bed  through  proposal  to 
curb  loss  leaders. 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Bobln- 
son-Patman  Act  efficient  Independent  busi- 
ness both  at  the  production  and  distribution 
levels  were  of  the  opinion  that  their  "Magna 
Charta"  had  arrived,  and  It  is  self -apparent 
that  the  views  held  by  Independent  business 
at  that  time  were  confirmed  by  major  actions 
of  large  producers  in  their  cancellation  of 
contracts  with  mass  distributors,  and  It  Is  to 
be  noted  when  these  cancellations  took  place 
they  were  well  noted  by  the  Nation's  press  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  the  published 
statements  coming  from  the  beads  of  these 
large  suppliers  who  stated  they  "couldnt 
Justify  the  price  under  the  Roblnson-Pat- 
man Act." 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  1939, 
where  they  found  a  violation  of  the  Robin- 
son-Patman Act  Involving  a  giant  oorpora- 
tion  and  Its  customers.  Issued  a  cease  and 
desist  order,  and  it  has  been  highly  question- 
able when  that  order  was  ever  vigorously  en- 
forced by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
This  was  disclosed  at  the  time  the  late 
Honorable  Estes  Kefauver  was  chairman  of 
a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Small  Bxxsl- 
ness  Committee,  in  a  staff  report  to  the 
chairman.  "United  States  Versus  Economic 
Concentration -and  Monopoly." 

It  would  appear  that  from  that  moment 
on,  due  to  happenings  within  our  economy, 
that  something  must  be  done  to  strengthen 
that  law,  such  as  proposed  In  8.  1816  and  8. 
1935. 

In  1968,  through  mandate  No.  288,  the 
entire  federation  membership  was  polled  on 
8.  1815,  and  particularly  note  the  arguments 
presented  for  the  proposition,  and  the  argu- 
ments against,  with  Instructions  to  the 
members:  "Before  voting  Issues,  read  these 
explanations." 

S.  1815.  Make  It  possible  for  businessmen 
to  go  Into  court  to  protect  themselves 
against  competitors  and  suppliers  who  pro- 
mote monopoly  through  sales  at  unreason- 
ably low  does  leader)  prices  (Senator 
HuicPHasT,  Minnesota) .  Under  present  UjS. 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  businessmen  can- 
not sue  privately  under  this  section  of  the 
antltruft  laws.  Only  Government  Is  per- 
mitted to  enter  such  suits.    For  — .     Against 

Argument  for  8.  1815:  Unless  biisinessmen 
have  the  right  to  take  cases  into  court,  on 
their  own,  under  this  section  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  monopoly  will  continue  to  in- 
crease. The  fact  is  that  Congress  Just  will 
not,  perhaps  cannot,  appropriate  enough 
money    for    the   Federal    antitrust   agencies 
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sSus      Better  nothing,  than  something  that 

""^^rrVsuHr^e  poU  of  our  natlonwme 
rne^bershtp  wa.  dlscloi^d   In  mandate  No. 

^*H«re-8  the  national  summary  of  votei^n 

Here  B  me  ""•<»  This  has  been 

issues  in  mandate  No.  288^^  jni"  °«  jj 

<.    .«   oil    r"nnffressmen    and   senaiuro,    »«* 
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Governors. 
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1  S  122«.  H.R.  264;  Curb  labor 
union  joint  actWltlw    ^-  -  -  - 

2.  H.  Res.  104:  Provide  for  In- 
vestigation of  I-  •>.  '•'»« 
Oep'tftment - -  -  - - 

3  s    igi5   Permit  private  suits 

for  "loss  leader''  competitive 

4  h'r'"918    Ta^  '"**"''^*'  '** 

hiring  of  tho*  over  45^ .  -  -  - - 

5  Coneress    .-et    time    limit    on 

(orelpi  aid  program 


In  view  of  the  majority  membership  vote 
in  favor  of  S.  1815  speaking  ^or  the  f«lera- 
tVon  membership,  we  recommend  the  adop 
Uon  of  this  legislation.  ^„,tructlve 

Finally  Mr.  Chairman,  such  co?"^/"^^*'' 
leg?8Utlon  must  be  adopted  so  that  smalj 
business  can  talce  ca^es  Into  court  on  theU 
own  under  this  section  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
STheJ^Se.  monopoly  will  continue  to  In- 
crease.  ^^^^^^^____ 

SENATOR    HUBERT    H.    HUMPHREY 
^DRESSES    CALIFORNIA    DEMO- 
CRATIC CLUB  CONVENTION 
Mr    HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President    It 
was  my  distinct  privilege  to  address  the 
C^lf?rnia  Democratic  Club  Convention 
on  Saturday.  February  22.  1964.  at  Long 
Beach   calif.     I  ask  unanimous  con^n^ 
that  excerpts  of  my  remarks  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
weTe  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


EXCERFT8  FROM  REMARK.  »T  S'^^^^H^'^J 
H.  HCMPHRET.  CALIFORNIA  DEMOCRATIC 
CLim     CONVENTION.      LONO      BEACH.      CALIF.. 

Fkbruart  22.  1964 

It  U  3  months  since  the  a««»t)'^*"°f  "f 
President  Kennedy  It  Is  3  '«o'^t»^»„ t^Vow 
we  are  only  now  beginning  to  realize  how 
wtdely  and  deeply  this  man  was  loved  and 
respected.  __ 

There  were  no  boundarlcs-no.  not  even 
the  iron  Curtaln-to  this  sharing  of  sorrow. 
On  Moscow  television,  a  woman  announcer 
burst  into  tears  as  she  read  the  news^  She 
spoke  for  uncounted  millions  of  people,  in 
every  corner  of  the  inhabited  globe. 


one  snowy  day  In  ^f  "•^^^.^^^f fyoung 

'^^^^-'i^'^-Lt^r  b  ^n' •  An'rwiiri 

^.Sra^r  thi^is^lntftlon.  ^esld-t  John- 
son stood  before  a  Joint  session  of  Congress 

^"^h^u'r  renXof  America  that  we 
can  t^ke  so  heavy  a  blow  and  still  keep  going 

'"'SiTs'^ls  also  the  strength  of  our  Democratic 
Party  that  we  have  deep  reserves  of  ability 
Tnd  dedication  to  offer  for  the  leadership  of 

""LkHSy  Truman,  like  Adlal  S^ve^i. 
like  the  late  President  ^^^l^^'l'^^^^^ 
authentic  heir  of  F.D.R.  and  his  New  Deal 

•^^Formyl^f  "l  lil^e  to  think  of  Pr^ldent 
Johnson'as  a  man  for  all  -asons  and  for  aU 
sections  of  the  country-North  and  South. 

nVlf aYeSer  not  of  any  ^tlon  but  of^the 
Nation  As  a  national  leader,  he  Is  facing 
Touarely  up  to  national  problems-and 
a^ve  a^ll  ^  the  problem  of  achieving  equal 
rlKhU  for  all  Americans. 

I  speak  as  an  old  frontline  »o»<»l«'-J'^J^^, 
battle  for  civil  rlghU.  Fifteen  years  ago  I 
stood  l^fore  the  National  Democratic  Con- 
"vlXrind  expressed  my  own  .^ep  ^onvlc- 

♦!.«♦  nra oil  of  US — must    Walk  out  ox 

{kTshaiy.Vstafes'r'Sbts  and  walk  forth 
Hghtiy  into  the  bright  sunshine  of  human 

'' A'iJi  that  sun  is  shining  brighter  today- 
thanks  in  no  small  part,  by  the  way  to  a 
^eat  citizen  of  your  State.  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren.  ^        ^ 

It  win  shine  even  brighter  <» °^°"°'' ^,_. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed, 
by  an  overwhelming  majority,  a  strong  effec- 
tive  civil  rights  measure. 

And  I  a«  one  Senator,  assure  you  that  we 
shan-fn  good  time,  but  not  too  long  J 
time— give  our  endorsement  to  that  bUl 
and  I  mean  that  bill,  unweakened. 
*  Republicans  and  Democrats  together  vot«l 
for  that  bill  in  the  House,  and  Republicans 
and  Democrau  alike  will  vote  for  "in  the 
lenate.  That  Is  right  and  proper.  This  Is 
not  a  partisan  Issue.  . 

Rut  I  do    as  a  Democrat,  take  real  priae 

£=^;:kron^^s.vShr-r;^^^ 

"oTtVi?r«rrhf W^iToIise  phone  has 

be^n  bxi^lng  every  <»ay-and^«  "  ^l^\' 
94  hours  a  day.  It  certainly  seems  Wke  »t. 
indwuh  president  Johnson  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line,  a  man  has  to  be  tough  of 
hide  and  hard  of  heart  to  say    No. 

It  may  be  peaceful  persuasion— but  It  s  the 
most  forceful  brand  of  peaceful  persuasion 
that  I've  ever  seen  In  action. 

neace  with  the  nuclear  t«8t  ban  treaty_ 
^Jresldent  John.on  1.  determined  to  build 
upon  this  foundation,  and  to  maintain  the 

"^"oTheiTir^e'u'^nateral-H.lthough  not 
unUati^l  dlLrmament.  which  would  rUk 
all  the  gains  we  have  made  so  far. 

peace     I  am  proud  to  have  played  a  part  In 

'' More  recenUy.  the  Russian,  ^ve  mlucjd 
their  military  budget,  and  so  have  we.  we 
never  sat  down  together  and  agreed  to  do  it 
But  oulet  unheralded  actions  like  thU  re 
duce  tJiSion—and  they  are  P>f<»8«  °'/°'^- 
fldence.  taken  Independently.  )"  peace^ 

I  for  one  believe  that  the  main  highway  to 
pea<L  lie.  through  the  United  Nations,  the 


parliament  of  mankind.  '^^  I  ^,  ^1°^^^ 
that  we  have  there  reprewnt  ng  "•  AJ»»J 
Stevenson,  a  leading  citizen  not  only  of  thU 
country  but  of  the  world. 

He  speaks  for  the  best  In  Amerlca-and 
that   mv  friends.  Is  a  very  good  best. 

w;  ?now  that  peace  wlU  not  be  altogether 
oalnless  It  will  Involve  great  economic 
c^ngS-not  least,  here  In  California.  A 
tmrt  ^Callfornla-s  Industrial  workers  are 
in  the  aerospace  Industry.  ninuirh- 

It  was  easy  to  beat  swords  Into  plougn 
shares     It  Is  not  so  easy  to  convert  today  s 
wSS    spohlstlcated    defense    Industries    to 
the  p'orposes  of  peace. 

This  uT problem  which  concerned  me  sm 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
DlsaiSSient.  We  Initiated  some  ^t^^les  on 
this  subject^unutlve  and  "ploratory  but 
the  first  I  believe,  that  had  ever  been  made. 
NOW  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  Is  marshaling  some  of  the 
nnest  m^nds  Of  the  country  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive   and    detaUed    attack    upon    thU 

'^'^raw^it  their  findings  with  Interest.  But 
I  can  say  two  things  here  and  now^  First, 
I  am  confident  that  the  engineers  who  have 
devued  weapons  system  of  fantastic  com- 
plexity can  cope  with  "^e  problems  of  con- 
version to  peace,  no  matter  how  complex 
these  may  be. 

Second,  thl.  conversion  will  be  much  easier 
for  a  healthy  and  growing  economy  than  for 
a  stuttering  and  staggering  one. 

I  stand  here  today  to  report  to  you  that 
th!s  Na't^on  has  enj'oyed.  -der  Pem.^^,^^ 
leadership,  the  longest  period  of  sustained 
ffrowth  In  Its  history. 

^I  know  that  there  l.  unfinished  buBlne.j^ 
that  there  I.  unemployment,  and  there  U 
poverty     In    the    midst    of    unprecedented 

^^^We^are  doing  well.  But  we  can  do  far 
betUr  ^  fifth  of  our  own  people  cannot 
STermltteS  to  live  In  poverty.  It  is  wrong. 
It  Is  Immoral. 

our  record  of  sustained  K^owth-plus  the 
.«,  7,,t  which  will  maintain  and  accelerate 
^JSi^m  a  siong  strategic  Poai"on  to 
w^e  that  all-out  war  on  poverty  which  the 
President  ha.  w  forcefully  declared. 

Yes.  we  must  destroy  poverty.  And  we 
have  the  means  to  do  It. 

Automation  can  create  new  Jobs,  not  more 
jobl^^      It    must    make    boomtown..    not 

'X:  c'r-^e  to  It  that  Old  age.  welcomed 
with   serenity   and  lived  In   d^*y-^_.,^ 

Education,  which  has  become  a  neceMUy 
forlu.  must  be  made  a  reality  for  all.  We 
can  do  It.     We  have  the  means. 

our  cities  can  be  made  Into  efficient, 
wholesome,  good  places  In  which  to  llv«. 

and  we  must  not.  ».-»« 

t^home  "^u\^a  ;r\Tl2  ^S^nSS 
rf^e^cTnnoffini'a  way  to  live  without  war 
yL  above  all.  we  must  preserve  the  peace_ 
Tbl  r'oad^tS  peace  can  well  be  a  thousand 
mues  long  sTt  under  President  Kennedy 
Si  niw  'president  John«.n  we  have  been 
taking  the  first  steps. 

Indeed    If  we  are  to  have  peace  for  our- 
selvet^nd  our  chUdren.  we  can  look  wltt 

Jray"  fll  «^-'^'-''%^'^:Z''^'ul^^^ 
men  and  women,  who  have  passea  ii""* 

scene  In  these  last  few  years: 

Dag  Hammarskjold.  who  gave  his  life  for 
the  united  Nations. 

Eleanor  RooMvelt.  who  was  th«  very  em 
bodlment  of  the  generosity  and  the  noblest 

-Crhn^-nTwT  had  only  a  short 

n't  ;r  -.iz::^'^^^  --- 
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wrote  one  of  the  great  document,  for  peace 
of  all  time. 

And,  John  F.  Kennedy,  whose  life  wa. 
struck  down  at  a  time  when  he  had  set  hi. 
Nation  firmly  on  the  path  to  peace. 

Our  task — Indeed  It  is  our  solemn  duty — 1. 
to  continue  the  work  started  by  these  great 
world  leaders. 

Let  me  clOM  by  speaking  to  you  a.  fellow 
tollers  In  the  political  vineyards. 

President  Kennedy  was  granted  only  a 
thousand  days  to  puah  forward  the  great 
enterprises  he  had  begun. 

It  Is  up  to  you  to  see  to  it  that  President 
JohnKin  ha.  the  time  and  the  tools  to  finish 
the  Job. 

That  meana — indeed.  It  require. — the  re- 
election of  President  Johiuon  with  a  liberal 
Democratic  majority  in  Congress,  and  I 
underline  the  word  "liberal,"  to  back  him  up. 

We  can  be  happy  that  we,  as  a  party,  are 
more  united  than  ever  before. 

We  are  not  burdened  with  an  aspirant  for 
the  Presidency  who  want,  to  .top  the  w<x-ld 
so  that  he — and  hi.  frenetic  claque  of  young 
fogies  and  little  old  ladles  In  tennis  shoes — 
can  get  off. 

But  we  cannot  depend  upon  the  division, 
within  the  OOP  rank,  to  do  our  Job  for  ua. 
They  might — even  thoxigh  they  are  Republl- 
can.— ccone  to  their  Mn.es  and  come  to- 
gether. 

We  must  work,  and  work  hard,  between 
now  and  November.  We  must  carry  the 
Democratic  policies  and  programs  to  every 
supermarket  and  every  docx-step. 


OLDEST  KNOWN  STOCK  CERTIF- 
ICATE TO  BE  EXHIBITED  AT 
WORLD'S    PAIR 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  that  the  many  Americans  of  Scan- 
dinavian origin  in  my  State  who  are 
beneficiaries  of  the  private  enterprise 
system  as  practiced  in  the  United  States 
take  pride  in  an  announcement  made  in 
Sweden  this  week  that  the  King's  Ar- 
chivist has  given  permission  to  send  to 
the  United  States  the  world's  oldest 
known  stock  certificate  representing 
share  ownership  in  a  company  still  in 
operation. 

The  dociunent.  written  in  medieval 
Latin  and  dating  back  to  June  16,  1288, 
serves  as  valuable  evidence  of  private 
enterprise  as  practiced  in  Sweden  in 
medieval  times.  This  certificate,  which 
is  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Swedish  Pavil- 
ion at  the  World's  Pair,  the  theme  of 
which  Is  "Creative  Sweden— Land  of 
FYee  Enterprise."  records  that  Bishop 
Peter  Elofsson  received  from  his  nephew, 
Nlcolaus  Chrlstlneson,  a  one-eighth 
share  in  Stora  Kopparberg.  "Hie  trans- 
action was  validated  by  King  Magnus 
Ladulaas  and  other  dignitaries,  who  af- 
fixed their  seals. 

This  document  is  particularly  inter- 
esting in  that  it  Is  a  share  In  a  com- 
pany which  has  an  unbroken  industrial 
tradition  which  goes  back  900  years  and 
is  the  oldest  stock  corporation  in  Sweden 
and  probably  in  the  world. 

The  corporation  now  has  20,000  stock- 
holders and  14.000  employees.  It  is  one 
of  Sweden's  largest  producers  of  steel, 
woodpulp,  newsprint,  and  chemical  prod- 
ucts, all  based  on  its  own  mines,  forest, 
and  power  stations. 

Stora  has  subsidiaries  in  the  United 
States,  Canada.  Great  Britain.  Germany, 
Norway,  Italy.  Brazil.  Argentina,  and 
Uruguay.  Its  original  copper  mine 
played  an  important  role  in  Sweden's 


history,  having  helped  King  Gustavus 
Adolphus  finance  the  extensive  wars 
which  made  Sweden  a  world  power  in 
the  17th  century. 

I  know  that  all  Americans  Join  me  in 
expressing  appreciation  to  King  Gustav 
Adolf  VI  for  permitting  this  historic 
paper  to  come  to  the  United  States  as 
evidence  of  the  continuing  bonds  of 
friendship  smd  trade  between  our  two 
coimtries. 


ONE  YEAR  AFTER  THE  HOUSING 
EXECUTIVE  ORDER 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
some  misapprehension  In  some  quarters 
about  whether  the  pending  civil  rights 
bill  deals  with  housing.  As  I  read  the 
bill,  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  changes 
existing  regulation,  existing  law.  The 
Federal  law  on  the  subject  is.  of  course, 
the  Executive  order  against  discrimina- 
tion in  federally  financed  housing  which 
was  issued  in  the  fall  of  1962. 

Trends  in  Housing,  the  bimonthly 
journal  of  the  National  Committee 
Against  Discrimination  in  Housing,  re- 
cently assayed  the  first  year  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  and  emphasized  a  point 
which  I  believe  may  be  of  Interest  in 
connection  with  many  of  the  more  sen- 
sational predictions  being  circulated 
about  the  pending  civil  rights  bill.  When 
the  Executive  order  was  first  issued, 
there  were  dire  predictions  about  the 
havoc  it  would  create  in  housing.  Now, 
even  trade  journals  agree  that  business 
has  never  been  better  than  during  the 
first  year  of  the  order. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  Trends  article  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Order's  First   Year  Had  Small   Impact — 
Resistance  Negligible 

As  the  first  year  under  the  Executive 
order  barring  dlrcrlmlnatlon  In  federally 
aided  housing  ended,  neither  the  hopeful  ex- 
pectations of  supporters  nor  the  gloomy 
forecast,  of  opponents  had  been  realized. 
The  record  shows  that  little  happened — good 
or  bad. 

Thus  far,  relatively  few  minority-group 
families  have  been  directly  benefited  by  the 
antlblas  mandate.  The  limited  Kope  and 
narrow  Interpretation  of  the  order.  Inade- 
quate Informational  programs  about  what  It 
covers  and  how  It  operates,  and  cumbersome, 
slow-moving  enforcement  procedures  have 
dUcouraged  its  use.  Throughout  the  coun- 
try only  27  complaints  under  both  the  man- 
datory and  the  "good  offices"  section,  of  the 
order  were  filed,  and  less  than  a  third  of 
these  had  been  satisfactorily  settled  during 
the  year. 

end  or  SCARE 

And  what  about  the  Industry's  contention 
that  the  order  would  play  havoc  with  busi- 
ness? "Integration:  End  of  the  Big  Scare," 
HoxiM  &  Home  (January  1964)  headlined  one 
section  of  Its  report  on  the  National  As«xla- 
tlon  of  Home  Builders'  annual  convention, 
recently  held  in  Chicago.  "This  year's  meet- 
ing wa.  In  virtually  universal  agreement  that 
the  order  has  had  only  a  slight  effect  on 
housing,"  House  &  Home  declared. 

The  Luce  publication  for  the  building  In- 
dustry went  on  to  report  that  "homebuUd- 
Ing  appwu-ently  ended  the  year  10  percent 
ahead  of  1962  levels."  and  the  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  has  stated  that  neither  construction 


nor  sale  of  hcnnes  ha.  been  much  affected 
"by  Federal  pressure  for  the  Integrated  neigh- 
borhood" (Dallas  Morning  News,  Sept.  4. 
1963). 

The  "end  of  the  big  Kare"  was  underwxjred 
by  a  recent  report  issued  by  HHFA  Admin- 
istrator Robert  C.  Weaver.  "Predictions  that 
the  President's  nondiscrimination  order 
would  result  In  a  sharp  downturn  In  home- 
bulldlng  proved  false,  as  we  thought  they 
would,"  he  averted.  "Homebuilding  has 
risen,  and  1963  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
highest  homebulldlng  years  on  record." 

Mr.  Weaver  said  the  record  shows  that  re- 
sUtance  to  the  nondiscrimination  mandate 
during  Its  first  year  ha.  been  negligible. 
The  Urban  Renewal  Administration  had  only 
four  cancellaUon.,  and  only  814  unit,  of  pub- 
lic housing  (leu  than  1  percent  of  the  total 
number  covered  by  the  order)  were  with- 
drawn. 

rHA  applications 

Application,  for  FHA  awlatance  totaled 
265,854  during  the  first  11  months  of  1963, 
as  compared  with  268,986  for  a  similar  period 
In  1962.  Both  Industry  and  Government  ex- 
perts discount  the  housing  order  as  the 
reason  few  the  slight  drop.  FHA  Commls- 
Bloner  Philip  N.  Brownsteln  note,  that  ap- 
plication, from  Atlanta  reached  a  new  high 
In  1963.  topping  1962  by  12  percent.  Many 
obeervers  feel  the  exceptional  availability 
of  conventional  mortgage  money  ac- 
counts In  large  measure  for  the  less  than  8 
percent  decline  In  FHA  applications  In  1963. 

Builders,  observed  the  Philadelphia  Bul- 
letin (Oct.  6,  1963) ,  "report  that  the  custom- 
er with  the  cash  In  hi.  pocket  and  the  desire 
for  new  shelter  has  not  been  Kared  off  by  the 
housing  order." 

IMMEDIATE   OUTLOOK 

According  to  Mr.  Weaver',  report,  more 
than  600.000  federally  aided  housing  unit, 
covered  by  the  nondl«:rlmliiatlon  require- 
ment, of  the  Executive  order  are  now  avail- 
able or  win  come  on  the  market  during  1964. 
Almost  200.000  of  these  are  completed  home, 
or  apartments  now  ready  for  occupancy. 

(The  mandatc«-y  section  of  the  antlblas 
edict  covered  only  housing  which  was  con- 
tracted for  after  the  order's  effective  date, 
November  20.  1962.  Thus,  during  1968,  a 
substantial  amount  of  preorder  housing  was 
available.  This  backlog  Is  almost  exhausted, 
and  most  federally  aided  housing  on  the 
market  from  now  on  will  fall  under  the 
order's  prohibition  of  discrimination.) 

URBAN  RENEWAL  PROJECTS 

Mr.  Weaver  also  reported  that  800  of  the 
1,400  urban  renewal  project,  undertaken 
since  the  program  started  In  1949  are  now 
subject  to  specific  nondiscrimination  agree- 
ments under  the  order.  More  than  90  of  the 
800  covered  projects  were  under  construc- 
tion during  the  last  year. 

TWO  ESSENTIALS 

"The  first  essential  to  make  housing  avail- 
able to  all,  without  discrimination,"  Mild 
the  HHFA  chief,  "U  to  provide  housing.  Thl. 
Is  being  done,  on  the  private  and  public 
market  and  in  the  redevelopment  of  our 
urban  areas. 

"This  rapidly  growing  supply  of  good  hous- 
ing, at  many  price  levels  and  In  urban  and 
suburban  locations,"  he  continued,  "will 
provide  nonwhlte  and  other  minority  fami- 
lies a  wide  choice  of  better  housing  from 
which  to  choose  In  the  coming  year." 

Mr.  Weaver  said  the  second  essential  step 
In  achieving  an  open  market  1.  for  Individ- 
uals to  avail  themselves  of  the  choice,  pro- 
vided. He  predicted  that  1964  will  see  the 
start  of  a  significant  dispersion  of  nonwhlte 
families  from  the  segregated  ghetto  Into  the 
general  community. 

SPECmC    PROGRAMS 

Hoxislng  now  or  K>on  to  be  available  and 
which  1.  .ubject  to  the  mandatory  wctlon 
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101  of  the  order,  comes  under  the  following 
HHPA  program* : 

FHA:  A  total  of  282.500  unlU  of  nf  J  ^"^"^ 
inff— 191  700  single  family  homes  and  90  800 
apl^ments  About  95.000  of  these  are  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  occupancy 

In  addlUon.  as  of  November  19«3;FHA  had 
available  for  sale  or  rent  some  70.M0  homes 
acquired  -  through  foreclosures.  Since  the 
order  was  Issued,  a  substantial  numberof 
FHA-  and  VA-repofsessed  houses  have  been 
sold  to  nonwhlte  buyers. 

VA  About  100.000  units  of  new  housing 
Figures  were  not  given  for  t^^J^^'^j^'?; 
these  which  have  been  completed  and  open 
for  occupancy. 

PHA  A  total  of  84  000  new  public  hous- 
ing units  are  covered  by  the  order  Of  these 
36  000  are  In  development,  and  49.000  In  the 
preliminary  planning  stage. 

Other  programs:  There  are  78  944  accom- 
modations for  college  students  and  I  "9  or 
hospital  nurses  and  Interns  which  are  sub- 
lect  to  the  Executive  order  and  are  now  or 
win  soon  be  completed  Also,  there  are 
14  194  units  of  housing  for  senior  citizens 
under  the  direct  loan  program. 
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COMPTAIKT  LOAD 

During  the  year.  PHA  received  12  com- 
plaints covered  by  the  mandatory  Provisions 
of  the  order  (one  of  these  Initiated  with 
VA  and  was  supported  by  FHA— see  below) 
Six  of  the  cases  resulted  In  agreemenU  by 
the  builders  to  sell  homes  to  the  com- 
plainants and  to  refrain  from  future  dis- 
criminatory practices  As  of  nn»d-December^ 
six  caies  were  pending:  In  two,  the  builders 
had  expressed  willingness  to  sell  If  the  buy- 
ers made  bona  fide  purchase  offers;  three 
were  scheduled  for  hearings;  and  one  was 
under  Investigation. 

The  first  suspension  of  a  builder  for  vio- 
lation of  FHA  nondiscrimination  rules  came 
on  December  30  On  that  date.  ^ A  an- 
nounced that  H  &  S  Builders,  Inc  ,  of  Silver 
spring  Md  (a  suburb  of  Washington),  had 
been  suspended  from  future  participation 
in  Its  InEured  mortgage  program.  Tte  c&Bt 
was  based  on  a  complaint  filed  by  the  Wash- 
ington office  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  on  behalf  of  a  Negro  couple  who 
sought  to  buy  a  home  In  Oakwood  Knolls, 
the   firm's   development   in    East   Rlverdale, 

Md. 

In  July.  VA  suspended  a  Florida  building 
firm  from  participation  In  Its  home  loan 
guaranty  program,  FHA  also  issued  a  suspen- 
sion (Trends.  July-August  1963).  After  4 
months,  both  agencies  lifted  the  suspen- 
sions because  VA  told  the  builder,  -you 
have  given  assurance  that  you  will  not  dls- 
criminate"  According  to  the  press,  the 
firms  sales  dipped  more  than  two-thirds 
while  FHA-  and  VA-assUtance  was  not  forth- 
coming. 

VA  s  action  In  the  Florida  case  drew  angry 
criticism  from  Representative  Olin  B^ 
TiACUE.  Democrat,  of  Texas,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Negro  involved  had  made  no  clear 
offer  to  buy  a  home.  "I  do  not  believe  that 
builder  Norman  Rossman  was  In  technical 
violation."  declared  the  Congressman,  'and 
I  do  not  believe  that  VA  Is  correct  In  Its 
Interpretation  that  certificates  of  reasonable 
value  Issued  prior  to  the  Presidential  order 
are  covered." 

GOOD  omCES   SXCTION    103 

Fifteen  complaints  were  filed  with  FHA 
which  Involved  housing  not  covered  by  the 
mandatory  section  of  the  order.  In  two  cases 
the  Federal  agencies  were  successful  In  using 
their  'good  offices"  to  persuade  builders  to 
comply  with  the  Intent  of  the  order;  four 
cases  were  In  negotiation  In  mid-December: 
and  p)ersuaslve  efforts  failed  In  the  others 

SECENT    rXDEXAL    ACTIONS 

In  late  October,  FHA  Issued  a  new  ruling 
which  places  a  nondiscrimination  require- 
ment on  extensions  or  reissuance  of  unused 


commitments  for  mortgage  insurance^  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  builder  secured  the 
original  commitment  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  order.  A  second  regulation  Is- 
sued at  the  same  time  requires  that  applica- 
tions for  FHA  insurance  Involving  the  sale 
of  existing  dwellings,  or  the  sale  of  land  upon 
which  a  dwelling  Is  to  be  erected,  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  certification  by  the  seller 
that  he  will  not  discriminate. 

More  recently.  Mr.  Weaver  announced  that 
the  Federal  housing  agencies  have  completed 
a  cooperation  agreement  with  the  Minnesota 
Commission  Against  Discrimination  which  Is 
expected  to  serve  as  a  model  for  similar 
agreements  with  the  other  SUtes  with  com- 
prehensive antlblas  housing  laws.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  agreement.  If  violation  of 
the  State  fair  housing  law  Involves  any  fed- 
erally aided  housing  (whether  covered  by 
the  mandatory  section  of  the  order  or  not ) . 
the  full  sanctions  of  the  order  would  be  in- 
voked. If.  for  example,  an  FHA  builder  Is 
found  guilty  of  violating  the  Minnesota  law. 
he  will  be  suspended  from  further  partici- 
pation In  the  FHA  program.  The  agreement 
also  provides  for  systematic  exchange  of  In- 
formation about  federally  aided  proJecU 
which  are  scheduled  and  violations  under 
the  order  or  under  the  State  law. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 

further  morning  business? 

Mr    ORUENING.     Mr.   President 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized. 


TRAINING  OF  ALASKAN  NATIVES 
IN  ELECTRONICS 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr.  President.  4 
years  ago.  a  useful  education  program 
was  started  in  behalf  of  Alaskan  natives, 
which  is  the  Alaskan  term  for  the  Alas- 
kans of  the  aboriginal  race — either  In- 
dians, Eskimos  or  Aleuts. 

It  consisted  of  training  young  men  in 
the  field  of  electronics.  We  have  in 
Alaska  a  far-flung  distant  early  warning 
line,  the  so-called  DEW  Line,  which 
alerts  the  defense  facilities  of  Alaska 
against  the  approach  of  hostile  aircraft. 
We  also  have  a  widespread  communi- 
cation system  known  as  the  White  Alice 
System.  Dp  to  this  time,  the  electronic 
technicians  necessary  to  man  these  in- 
stallations were  brought  in  from  the 
lower  48  States,  at  great  cost.  They 
were  not  long  happy  at  these  remote  sta- 
tions. They  were  bored,  and  chafed  at 
the  isolation.  They  were  unaccustomed 
to  the  climate. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been 
urging  the  employment  of  our  natives  in 
available  Jobs.  I  did  this  as  governor, 
as  did  Alaska's  then  lone  spokesman  in 
the  House,  territorial  delegate,  and  now 
Senator.  E.  L.  'Bob"  Bartlett.  After 
statehood  we  renewed  our  efforts.  With 
the  development  of  the  DEW  Line  and 
White  Alice  System,  it  struck  us  that 
here  was  a  splendid  opportunity,  by  first 
giving  the  necessary  training,  to  furnish 
that  useful  employment  to  Alaskans 
which  we  had  been  seeking  for  so  long. 
I  personally  urged  this  policy,  re- 
peatedly, to  officials  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  I  was  happy  to  see 
the  program  initiated  4  years  ago. 

The  first  group  of  10  Indian  and  Eski- 
mo young  men.  selected  by  the  principals 
of  their  respective  schools  for  outstand- 
ing performance,  came  to  New  York  and 
spent  18  months  at  the  RCA  school.    I 


am  happy  to  report  that  whereas  in  a 
class  of  more  than  200.  taken  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  approximately 
one-half  flunked  their  tests  and  were  not 
able  to  be  certified  as  electronic  techni- 
cians, every  one  of  our  Alaskan  boys  made 
the  grade  and  all  were  able  to  return  to 
Alaska  to  take  on  the  Jobs  on  the  DEW 
line  and  the  White  Alice  System,  at 
salaries  beginning  somewhere  between 
$8,000  and  $10,000  a  year. 

One  memorable  Incident  In  connection 
with  their  graduation  was  that  they  came 
to  Washington  and  were  received  at  the 
White  House,  where  I  had  the  pleasant 
duty  of  introducing  them  to  President 
Kennedy  and  explaining  this  new  pro- 
gram to  him.  urging  him  to  support  fur- 
ther  appropriations  so  that   this  pilot 
project  could  become  a  full-fledged  pro- 
gram for  all  possible  candidates  for  the 
available  positions.     The  program  has 
come  into  being  and  has  been  so  success- 
ful that  It  has  been  continued  and  ex- 
panded and  several  other  classes  have 
been  graduated.    About  100  young  Alas- 
kans have  either  been  trained  or  are  In 
training.    It  is  our  hope  that  about  500 
young  people  will  be  made  available  for 
these  Jobs.    Personally.  I  do  not  see  why 
these  Jobs   should  be   limited  to  men. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
train  women  as  well,  and  I  hope  that  this 
will  be  done. 

An  excellent  article  dealing  with  this 
subject  appeared  In  the  February  29  is- 
sue  of  Business  Week  under  the  head- 
ing. 

Going  Native  the  Electronlca  Way. 


The  subhead  reads: 

RCA  Has  Had  Difficulty  Keeping  Techni- 
cians at  DEW  Line.  Other  OutposU  In  North. 
Eskimos.  Alaskan  Indians,  Just  Starting 
Training  In  New  York.  May  Be  the  Answer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arUcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
OoiNO   Native  the  Electeokics   Wat— RCA 

Has  Ho  rrmcTarr  Keeping  Technictans 

AT  DEW  LIKE.  Othee  Outposts  in  Nobth; 

Eskimos.   ALAaxAM  Indians,   Just  STAE-ntD 

Teainino    in    New    Ygex.    Mat    Be    the 

Answeb 

A  group  of  40  Eskimos  and  Alaskan  Indians, 
let-propelled  from  the  Stone  Age  to  the 
space  age.  arrived  In  New  York  this  week  to 
start  an  18-month  course  to  train  as  elec- 
tronic technicians.  With  them  were  11  wives 
and  34  chUdren. 

The  men  will  study  and  work  at  RCA  Insti- 
tutes. Inc..  within  walking  distance  of  an 
apartment-hotel  where  all  will  live.  Oen- 
erally.  their  only  previous  taste  of  living 
•down  south"  took  place  last  week  at  the 
Coach  House,  a  Seattle  motel,  where  they 
received  orlenUtlon  In  such  aoth-century  de- 
velopmenu  as  traffic  lights,  modern  kitchens, 
plush  restaurants,  and  supermarkets.  They 
arc.  however,  familiar  with  airplanes,  the 
most  common  form  of  travel  In  Alaska. 

OIBTAIT    SIDE 

The  wives — who  came  along  to  Insure  the 
program's  success— were  given  talks  on  per- 
sonal  appearance  and  grooming,  while  the 
men  toured  electronics  planU  and  a  I*' Ji- 
lted the  Boeing  facility  at  Renton,  WaBh_ 

The  program  Is  the  brainchild  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  and  has  full  coopera- 
Uon  from  BCA     The  company,  like  other  de- 
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fense  contractors,  has  had  difficulty  keeping 
electronics  technicians  on  the  Job  at  DEW 
line  and  White  Alice  outposts,  and  at  track- 
ing stations  for  Tiros  weather  satellites.  It 
Is  looking  for  greater  stability  by  employing 
qualified  Alaskan  natives. 

As  for  the  Bureau.  It  Is  anxioxis  to  provide 
vocational  training  for  Indians,  and.  In  fact, 
It  Is  bearing  the  entire  expense  of  the  group — 
men,  women,  and  children — under  a  law 
passed  In  1988.  Included  are  transportation 
from  their  homes  In  Alaska,  living  expenses, 
tuition,  books,  and  other  Incidentals.  Nor- 
mally, Indians  In  such  programs  may  select 
living  quarters  themselves.  But  with  the 
World's  Pair  about  to  open  In  New  York, 
the  Bureau  booked  lodgings  In  advance. 

This  Is  more  than  a  trial  lun  for  the 
Bureau.  Two  pilot  groups  of  ten  men  each 
already  have  been  trained  In  electronics  and 
returned  to  Jobs  In  Alaska.  The  present 
group,  however,  Is  the  largest  ever  sent  out 
for  this  type  of  training. 

EEWARD8 

To  the  participating  native  Alaskan — all 
are  high  school  graduates  or  the  equiva- 
lent— this  program  could  be  a  bonanza. 
Instead  of  an  uncertain,  undependable  fu- 
ture, which  might  Include  commercial  fish- 
ing, work  on  roads.  In  canneries,  or  at  mili- 
tary bases,  these  men  can  look  forward  to 
steady  employment. 

Furthermore.  It  will  be  at  pinnacle  rates 
of  pay  for  any  of  their  group  and  will  In- 
clude provisions  for  pensions  and  living  In 
their  native  surroundings.  Some  of  the  40 
men  came  from  Indian  villages,  others  from 
southeastern  Alaska  where  lumbering  and 
commercial  fishing  were  the  principal  activ- 
ities. 

Still  others  are  from  the  vast  sparsely 
settled  country  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle, 
where  trapping  Is  the  main  source  of  In- 
come, and  hunting  the  principal  source  of 
food.  Outside  the  cities,  there  are  few  year- 
round  Jobs  In  Alaska,  except  for  the  military 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

rSEBDOM  or  CHOICE 

There  Is  no  guarantee  that  after  training 
in  New  York  Is  completed,  the  men  will 
want  to  return  to  their  native  land;  they 
are  free  to  go  wherever  they  wish,  and  the 
Bureau  will  pay  transportation.  However, 
officials  expect  nearly  all  will  want  to  go 
back  to  Alaska,  where  Jobs  are  almost  always 
open  at  remote  outposts. 

Not  only  Is  the  pay  attractive — starting  be- 
tween $9,600  and  $10,200  annually — plus 
living  costs — but  the  very  Isolation  and  re- 
moteness of  some  sites  may  take  them  back 
to  the  country  where  they  grew  up  and 
which  they  know  best. 


PROPOSED  MOTION  TO  COMMIT 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL  TO  JUDICIARY 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  It  will 
be  my  intention  to  oppose  the  motion  to 
be  made  in  due  time  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  tMr.  Morse] 
to  send  the  civil  rights  bill  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  My  reason  for  oppos- 
ing it  will  be  that  it  would  be  a  complete 
w  aste  of  time  for  the  committee  to  take 
up  a  matter  which  it  already  has  had 
before  it.  Having  served  on  that  com- 
mittee. I  know  what  has  happened  and 
what  will  happen,  namely,  a  filibuster 
before  the  committee. 

I  do  not  understand  the  strategy  of 
meeting  now  at  12  o'clock  noon  and  run- 
ning until  6  or  7  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
I  do  not  understand  why  we  do  not  fol- 
low the  same  practice  that  was  followed 


with  the  farm  bill  and  the  tax  bill,  by 
coming  in  early  and  staying  late,  at  least 
at  this  time,  in  order  to  dispose  of  the 
legislation. 

It  may  be  that  there  is  an  expectation 
that  the  motion  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  prevail.  I  hope  it  will 
not  prevail.  However,  it  may  be  that  it 
is  expected  it  will  prevail,  and  that  some 
other  measures  will  again  be  shoved 
ahead  of  the  civil  rights  bill. 

I  understand  that  hearings  are  being 
held  now  before  the  Finance  Committee 
on  the  meat  bill.  I  opposed  the  Hruska 
amendment  when  the  farm  bill  was  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  was  one  of  the  few 
members  of  my  party  who  did  oppose  It. 

I  believe  that  the  problem  which  Is 
before  the  Senate  now  Is  more  important 
than  any  other  problem,  and  I  therefore 
hop)e  that  no  effort  will  be  made  to  agree 
to  the  motion  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  or  to  put  «p  merely  token  op- 
position to  It  In  order  to  bring  in  some 
other  matters  ahead  of  the  legislation 
which  we  are  now  discussing. 

I  know  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  not  be  a  party  to  that.  I 
know  he  is  one  of  the  stanchest  sup- 
porters of  civil  rights  legislation.  I  know 
he  Is  making  his  motion  in  good  faith, 
but  the  result  of  It  could  be  that  some 
of  the  other  matters  could  be  laid  before 
the  Senate,  before  the  civil  rights  bill — 
an  event  which  I  very  much  hope  will 
not  take  place. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  to  my  good  friend  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating]  and  also  to  my  good 
friend  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  good 
lawyers  that  they  are,  that  I  know  of 
no  two  Senators  who  are  more  stanch 
supporters  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
I  am  so  sure  of  their  openmindedness 
that  I  know  they  will  not  Irrevocably 
commit  themselves  to  opposition  to  my 
motion  until  they  have  listened  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  through  my  lips,  in  the 
form  of  my  argument  In  support  of  my 
motion. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  handed  down 
what  we  lawyers  call  decisions  "right  on 
the  nose"  In  relation  to  the  legal  posi- 
tion that  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  taken. 

Ten  days  Is  a  short  period  of  time  in 
any  session  of  the  Senate.  Many  things 
could  be  brought  out  in  those  10  days. 
I  merely  propose  that  the  bill  be  sent 
to  the  committee  with  instructions  that 
it  be  brought  back  to  the  Senate  in  not 
later  than  10  days.  We  shall  then  have 
the  kind  of  legal  record  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  told  us  In  past  cases 
it  considers  essential  from  the  stand- 
point of  assistance  to  the  Court  in  con- 
nection with  litigious  problems  connect- 
ed with  a  bin  as  important  as  this  one 
is. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  It  was 
not  my  intention  to  Join  In  this  debate, 
but  I  have  been  Joined  in  it  by  my  friend 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  shall  cer- 
tainly listen  with  Interest  to  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  But 
I  have  voted  against  the  committee  re- 
ference on  one  occasion  in  connection 
with  this  debate.  It  Is  clear  to  me  that 
it  would  not  advance  the  bill  to  send 
the  bill  to  committee,  because  afterward 


the  bill  would  still  not  be  before  the 
Senate,  and  the  Senate  would  still  have 
to  deal  with  a  motion  to  consider  It. 
No  Member  of  the  Senate  can  say  now 
how  many  days  the  debate  on  the  pres- 
ent motion  to  take  up  the  bill  will  last, 
before  Senators  come  face  to  face  with 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  shall  consider  the  question  objec- 
tively when  It  is  raised;  but.  as  I  have 
voted  against  such  a  proposal  in  the 
past,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  my 
inclination  would  be  not  to  support  the 
Senator's  motion,  for  the  reason  stated 
by  my  colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
of  no  Supreme  Court  decision  on  the 
point  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  men- 
tioned. I  have  not  read  them  all,  but  I 
have  read  a  good  many  decisions.  I  have 
not  found  one  which  states  that  It  is  nec- 
essary to  have  a  committee  hearing — or 
to  have  the  committee  go  through  the 
motions  of  a  hearing— on  a  Senate  bill 
before  the  Senate  can  enact  legislation. 
If  that  Is  the  case,  the  Ssnate  has  done  a 
great  many  illegal  things  in  the  past. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  a  great 
lawyer.  If  he  can  cite  a  decision  to  that 
effect,  I  shall  certainly  listen  to  his 
argument. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  has  never  been  my 
FKJsition  that  It  Is  necessary  to  have 
hearings  for  that  purpose.  I  shall  point 
out  what  the  Supreme  Court  has  said, 
namely,  that  It  Is  helpful  to  the  Supreme 
Court  when  a  case  comes  before  It  In- 
volving a  statute.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
every  single  sentence  of  this  act  will  be 
Utigated. 

I  wish  to  give  the  Supreme  Court  the 
strongest  possible  base,  so  that  the  law 
can  be  sustained. 

As  the  Senator  knows — and  he  was 
very  kind  to  say  so — I  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  two  Senators  from 
New  York  and  with  my  dear  friend  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  and  all  the 
other  Senate  advocates  of  civil  rights  In 
seeking  to  have  the  strongest  possible 
law  passed  to  assure  the  Negroes  of  the 
country  that,  at  long  last,  they  will  be 
guaranteed  their  constitutional  rights. 
To  implement  that  guarantee  we  must 
pass  a  bill  that  will  stand  up  against  a 
court  attack.  That  Is  why  I  believe  a 
procedural  mistake  Is  being  made  In  not 
obtaining  a  committee  report  that  can 
be  used  when  the  question  is  litigated 
in  the  courts. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
persuaded  that  that  is  so.  I  am  con- 
fident that  a  thorough  legislative  history 
will  be  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Whatever  we  do,  we  shall  have  to  con- 
sider many  amendments  to  the  bill,  and 
it  might  be  that  a  reference  of  the  bill  to  ■. 
committee,  even  If  It  Is  not  risky — and 
I  am  not  convinced  of  that — because  of 
the  placing  of  other  measures  ahead  of 
civil  rights  and  because  of  other  bog- 
downs,  would  lead  to  unnecessary  delay 
in  terms  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  I  respect  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  and  shall  listen  with 
the  greatest  care  to  his  arguments.  I 
express  the  hope  that  we  may  reach  that 
state  and  be  able  to  consider  his  motion 
shortly — I  hope  even  today.  I  know  that 
is  a  vain  hope,  but  I  hope  we  may  be 
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able  to  consider  his  moUon  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
express  my  prolound  regret  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  New  York  are 
so  impatient  for  the  batUe  that  they  are 
not  disposed  to  tolerate  even  2  days  of 
normal  procedure  in  connection  with 
this  measure. 

All  of  us  know  how  they  have  been 
thirsting  for  the  contest.    We  have  heard 
them  speak  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
objecting    to    the    consideration    of    the 
farm  blU  and   to  the   consideration  of 
any  other  measures  until  the  so-called 
civil   rights  legislation  was  out  of   the 
way      I   know   that   they  have  donned 
the  armor  and  have  taken  the  sword; 
but  I  express  the  hope  that  they  wiU  be 
able  to  control  their  lust  for  blood  and 
battie  for  at  least  a  day  or  two  of  normal 
debate   in    the   Senate,   particularly   In 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no 
consideration  of  the  biU  by  a  committee. 
I  realize,  of  course,  that  when  they 
hear  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  which  is 
the  voice  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota   [Mr.  HumphriyI    and 
hear  the  first  clang  of  battle  and  the 
clamor  of  combat,  they  demand  immedi- 
ate and  unconditional  surrender,  or  else 
that  those  who  oppose  the  legislation  be 
pilloried  or  put  to  the  sword. 

However.  I  trust  that  they  will  look 
back  over  the  history  of  the  Senate  and 
see  that  there  is  nothing  unusual  in  pro- 
ceeding for  3  or  4  days  under  the  normal 
process  of  having  the  Senate  meet  at  12 
o'clock  and  adjourn  before  the  marches 
of  the  morning. 

Mr  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
for  1  minute. 

We  cannot  require  anything.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  knows  that.  His 
speech  is  a  beauty.  But  he  knows  as  well 
as  we  do  that  he  and  his  colleagues  may 
debate  the  motion  for  as  long  as  they 
please,  until  the  Senate  votes  cloture. 
The  only  reason  I  say  that  is  so  that  the 
country  may  know  that  we  cannot  con- 
trol anything.  We  cannot  persuade:  we 
cannot  implore.  What  Senators  in  op- 
position to  the  bill  wish  to  do.  they  will 
do.  It  is  their  privilege  to  speak,  just 
as  it  is  ours. 

This  debate  will  be  addressed  to  Amer- 
ica I  believe  the  impact  of  America  will 
be  brought  to  bear  ultimately  upon  this 
subject.  That  is  the  only  reason  why  I 
sp^ak  now;  otherwise,  there  would  be  no 
point  to  it. 

We  all  understand  the  right  of  Sena- 
tors to  speak  to  this  issue  for  as  long  as 
they  wish  to  speak,  within  the  rules  of 
the  Senate.  I  do  not  implore.  I  do  not 
control.  I  am  not  thirsting  for  battle. 
But  I  believe  that  the  struggle  in  which 
we  are  engaged  is  critical  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  I  respect  the  sincerity  of  the 
Senators  from  the  South,  including  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  in  feeling  that  it 
is  critical  for  their  section  of  the  country 
and  for  the  Nation,  as  well. 

I  respect  them.  But  I  think  we  ought 
to  be  equally  respected:  ahd  I  shall  say 
so  as  many  times  as  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to 
say  so. 


This  is  an  equal  contest.  The  jury  is 
now  in  the  box  The  jury  is  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  have  enough  faith  in  our 
institutions  to  beUeve  that  the  American 
people  wiU  make  their  weight  felt.  I  will 
not  sit  here  and  have  my  cause  either 
denigrated  or  demeaned,  any  more  than 
I  expect  those  who  oppose  the  bill  to 
have  their  cause  denigrated  or  demeaned. 
I  shall  rise  upon  every  occasion  to  make 
that  plain. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
vehemence  with  which  the  Senator 
from  New  York  responded  to  my  state- 
ment—which I  hope  contained  nothing 
oCrensive— tends  to  cast  some  doubt  on 
his  sUtement  that  he  demands  only  equal 
time  and  an  equal  part  in  this  matter. 
It  is  not  an  equal  contest,  and  it  cannot 
be  an  equal  contest  because  the  propo- 
nents of  the  bill  have  refused  to  let  the 
bill  go  before  a  legislative  committee  at 
any  stage  of  the  proceedings.  It  Is  an 
unequal  contest  so  far  as  the  American 
people  are  concerned. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAvrrs]  speaks  of  letting  the  American 
people  hear  him  from  this  Chamber.  I 
am  sure  they  wUl  hear  him.  as  he  Is 
fortunately  representing  a  State  which 
controls  much  of  the  media  of  com- 
munications in  this  country.  We  have 
asked  that  the  American  people  be  per- 
mitted to  petition  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  bill.  Unless 
the  people  have  that  opportunity,  they 
are  denied  a  constitutional  right. 

I  did  not  intend  to  stir  the  Senator  by 
my  brief  statement.  But  until  the  Sen- 
ator concedes  that  the  bill  should  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee.  It  will  be  an 
unequal  contest  waged  against  the  op- 
ponents of  the  blU.  and  against  the 
American  people,  who  have  been  kept  In 
abysmal  Ignorance  of  the  total  efTect  of 
the  bill  upon  them  In  their  dally  lives. 


HOLDING  OP  ELECTIVE  OR  AP- 
POINTIVE PUBLIC  OFFICE  BY 
MEMBERS  OF  ARMED  FORCES  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES.  REGULAR 
OR  RESERVE 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Ricord  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  a  responsible  citizen,  to- 
gether with  an  article  entitled  "Coddled 
Commandos."  published  in  the  magazine 
Newsweek  for  February  10.  1964.  I  have 
deleted  the  signature  of  the  writer  of  the 
letter  because  of  his  concern,  as  the  let- 
ter states,  that  any  publicity  Involving 
his  name  might  harm  him. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Pebbuakt  9.   1964. 
Hon.  Watni  Mobsk, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DiAB  SiNATOR  MoRSi::  I  am  enclosing 
herewith  an  article  which  appeared  In  News- 
week, February  10.  19«4.  Perhaps  it  has  al- 
ready come  to  your  attention.  Nevertheless 
I  cannot  help  writing  again  on  this  general 
•ubject  which  I  feel  Is  a  national  disgrace. 
It  has  long  been  my  view  that  no  one  holding 
elective  or  appointive  public  office — above 
and  b«yond  civil  service  status — should  be 


permitted  to  hold  any  appointment  or  com- 
mission In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  Regular  or  Reserve 

I  say  this  even  though  I  presently  hold  a 
Reserve  commission  In  the  U.S.  Army.    How- 
ever,   I    Etlll   retain    my    civilian    viewpoint 
where  politics  are  concerned.    What  we  have 
now  In  Congress  borders  on  a  national  dis- 
grace.   I  am  constantly  reminded  of  Herbert 
Blocks  recent  cartoon  portraying  a  group  of 
workmen  Inscribing  on  the  National  Capitol 
the  words  of  Senator  JoaoAi*  at  the  Baker 
hearings,   "Oentlemen,   we  are   not   Investi- 
gating  Senators."      Supervising   the  project 
is  a  caricature  of  a  Senator,  string  tie  and 
all.  who  ehouts;   "Better  make  that  In  gold 
letters,    boys."      Although    our    Congress    Is 
made  up  of  human  beings  and  will  always 
have  accompanying  weaknesses.  It  ought  to 
be  like  Caesars  wife  even  If  It  never  will  be. 
But.  there  Is  no  reason  why  we  should  aban- 
don our  attempts  to  make  It  so.  and  I  have 
long  been  Impressed  with  your  personal  cam- 
palgn  to  bring  about  more  morality  and  le- 
sponslblllty  In  Government. 

It  Is  difficult  to  be  an  American  in  this 
part  of  the  world  and  try  to  hold  up  our 
country  as  a  shining  example  when  you 
have  situations  such  as  the  one  being  pub- 
licised in  the  attached  article.  In  an  area 
where  freeloadlng.  nepotism,  graft  and  cor- 
ruptlon  are  considered  to  be  a  way  of  life. 
we  have  a  difficult  time  speaking  out  against 
these  evils  when  the  local  Inhabitants  can 
point  to  similar  happenings  In  our  own  sys- 
tem albeit  on  a  considerably  smaller  scale. 
Nevertheless.  It  can  probably  be  safely  said 
that  the  result  Is  that  the  deficiencies  of 
our  Government  are  more  readily  apparent  to 
an  American  living  abroad  than  to  one  at 
home. 

I  realize  that  It  Is  In  fact  futile  for  me  to 
be  writing  this  letter  for  the  va«t  number 
of  Representatives  and  Senators  holding  re- 
serve commissions  are  certainly  not  going  to 
part  with  them  willingly.  Nevertheless,  for 
whatever  benefit  It  may  have.  I  choose  to 
speak  out  and  voice  my  discontent  with  this 
"built-in"  lobby  In  Congress.  It  will  be  im- 
possible to  live  up  to  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
Btltutlon  in  keeping  the  military  establish- 
ment completely  out  of  the  machinery  of 
government  as  long  as  so  many  political 
leaders,  elective  and  appointive,  have  a  vested 
interest  in  the  military  and  vice  versa. 

It  Is  said,  and  undoubtedly  with  more  than 
a  grain  of  truth,  that  the  situation  has  got- 
ten so  bad  that  the  three  military  services 
actively  compete  In  their  endeavors  to  award 
reserve  commissions  to  newly  elected  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  who  don't  already 
hold  these  merely  In  order  to  have  more  allies 
in  their  respecUve  camps.  The  story  U 
told— whether  or  not  It  is  apocryphal  I  can- 
not say— that  the  Air  Force  stole  a  march  on 
the  Army  in  awarding  a  commission  to  Sen- 
ator    when  he  was  first  elected.    The 
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Army  was  actively  working  on  Senator 
but  the  matter  of  a  commission  was  referred 
to  Department  of  the  Army  for  approval.  The 
Air  Force  commander  did  not  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  Department  of  the  Air  Force  but 
awarded  a  commission  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility thus  beating  out  the  Army  by  a  day  or 
two.  Even  If  this  tale  U  an  unfounded 
rumor.  It  has  to  be  admitted  that  It  would 
not  be  spread  If  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives did  not  and  could  not  hold  Reserve 
commlsslonB. 

I  write  this  merely  to  give  you  one  cltt- 
zens  opinion.  I  fear  that  I  must  ask  you 
not  to  give  me  any  publicity  whatsoever  in 
connection  with  this  letter.  This  Is  simply 
because  I  am  sure  it  would  not  do  me  person- 
ally any  good  whatsoever— as  an  active  re- 
senrUt^to  be  aswxlated  with  a  stand  such 
as  I  have  taken.  I  concede  that  It  Is  a  shame 
that  I  have  to  take  the  cowards  way  out  m 


a  matter  such  as  this,  but  there  are  times 
when  discretion  Is  truly  the  better  part  of 
valor — particularly  when  confronting  such 
formidable  opposition  as  one  faces  In  this 
general  area. 

Sincerely, 


Armed  Forces  :  Coddled  Commandos 

Deep  In  the  Strategic  Air  Command's 
underground  war  room  near  Omaha,  the  Gen- 
eral listened  intently  to  an  operations  briefing 
last  week,  then  fired  a  series  of  sharp  ques- 
tions that  revealed  an  Intimate  knowledge  of 
the  capabilities  and  problems  of  SAC  bomb- 
ers. The  general's  face  was  familiar  to  all. 
but  not  his  serious  manner  and  tone  of  voice. 
"He  doesn't  drawl  or  talk  as  slow  as  he  does 
In  the  movies,"  one  briefing  officer  said  later. 
"He  Is  much  faster,  sharper."  Lanky,  gray- 
ing movie  star.  Jimmy  Stewart,  had  just 
stepped  again  into  his  role  as  a  brigadier 
general  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve  for  his 
annual  2-week  tour  of  active  duty. 

The  Air  Force,  as  usual,  began  working 
Stewart  to  a  frazzle.  To  assure  maximum  ex- 
posure, his  orders  hopped  him  from  Omaha 
to  Colorado  Springs  to  Washington,  and  then 
to  Tampa,  Orlando,  and  Cape  Kennedy  before 
carrying  him  back  to  Hollywood.  At  the  Pen- 
tagon, Stewart  ran  into  Col.  Maurice  Casey 
and  reminisced  about  their  days  as  World 
War  n  buddies  who  "used  to  steal  B-24's  and 
go  on  low-level  training  flights  chasing  Eng- 
lish cows."  But  Stewart  was  also  as  up  to 
date  on  missiles.  •  "You're  darned  right 
they're  dependable."  he  said.  "The  real  reli- 
ability is  In  the  mixed  force — manned  and 
unmanned.    That's  Important." 

Unblushing.  General  Stewart's  superiors 
hoped  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  actor's 
Stardust  would  rub  off  on  the  Air  Force. 
Brig.  Gen.  James  Stewart  Is  only  the  best 
known — and.  as  a  crack  fighter  and  bomber 
pilot  in  World  War  II.  probably  the  most 
distinguished — of  a  roster  of  VIP's  who  form 
a  sometimes  coddled  elite  In  the  U.S.  Re- 
serves. They  are  the  cream  of  the  1.7  mil- 
lion Reserve  officers  and  men  In  phantom 
units  on  which  the  Pentagon  spsnds  some 
$2  billion  a  year.  But  of  the  VIP's,  the  most 
Important — and  most  coddled — are  the  "con- 
gressional coDfunandos,"  the  Capitol's  term 
for  the  Senators  and  Representatives — and 
staffers — who  hold   Reserve  commissions. 

For  different  reasons,  publicity  has  flared 
brightly  on  the  part-time  military  lives  of 
two  Senators — Army  MaJ.  Gen.  J.  Strom 
Thurmond,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Air  Force 
MaJ.  Gen  Barry  Goldwatcr.  of  Arizona.  By 
comparison,  the  rest  of  the  Pentagon's  lit- 
tle-known loyal  legion  moves  under  cover 
of  darkness — and  In  considerable  numbers. 
One  training  unit — the  9,999th  Air  Reserve 
Squadron  organized  and  commanded  by 
General  Goldwater — has  93  members  In- 
cluding not  only  70  congressional  staffers 
but  also  Nevada's  Senator  Howard  W.  Can- 
non, a  brigadier  general;  California's  Sena- 
tor Clair  Encle.  and  Hawaii's  Senator  Hi- 
ram FONO.  both  colonels.  Lt.  Col.  Margaret 
Chass  Smh-h,  of  Maine  (who  raised  Cain 
7  years  ago  when  Jimmy  Stewart  was  first 
up  for  promotion  to  general)  might  have 
belonged  to  the  9,999th  If  she  hadn't  retired 
from  the  Air  Force  Reserve  some  years  ago. 

General  Thurmond  commands  an  Army 
Reserve  unit  with  a  total  of  90  members, 
and  Navy  Capt.  William  S.  Mailliard— a 
Republican  Congressman  from  S«in  Fran- 
cisco— heads  a  volunteer  training  unit  which 
though  smaller  (75  members).  Includes  the 
Senate's  third-ranking  Democrat,  Marine 
Col.  Georoe  a.  Smathers,  of  Florida.  A  fel- 
low Florida  Democrat,  Representative  Rob- 
ert L.  F.  SiKxs,  Is  a  two-star  Army  Reserve 
general. 

Many  Capitol  conunandos  study  dutifully 
to  sharpen  their  military  capabilities.     Gen- 


eral Goldwater  has  taken  courses  In  "The 
Principles  of  War"  (as  well  as  In  "Oral  and 
Written  Expression")  and  General  Thur- 
mond completed  the  Senior  Officers  Nuclear 
Weapons  Employment  Course  in  1959. 

Seaman  First  Class  John  O.  Town,  the 
GOP  Senator  from  Texas  who  Is  the  only 
enlisted  reservist  on  Capitol  Hill,  is  studying 
for  advancement,  too.  after  holding  his  pres- 
ent rating  some  20  years.  "I'm  studying  the 
bosun's  manual  now.  but  it's  slow  going." 
Seaman  Tower  said  he  rejected  the  Navy's 
offer  of  a  commission  ("I  don't  want  to  take 
a  rank  I'm  not  qualified  for") ;  he  still  didn't 
want  one  even  though  a  billet  opened  up 
when  his  fellow  Texan,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
recently  resigned  his  Navy  commander's 
commission. 

HIGH  caliber 

The  Pentagon's  Reserve  manpower  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  Is  hardly  a  substitute  for  the  U.S. 
Marines.  But  It  provides  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment with  a  great  sense  of  security  when 
legislative  battles  loom.  "Capitol  Comman- 
dos" serve  as  high -caliber  lobbyists  for  Indi- 
vidual services  (e.g.  General  Thurmond 
plu:;ged  mightily  for  the  Army's  Nlke-Zeus 
missile )  as  well  as  the  whole  Defense  Depart- 
ment. The  military  viewpoint  Is  unlikely 
to  be  neglected,  for  Instance,  so  long  as  Re- 
serve Marine  Col.  John  R.  Blandford  is  coun- 
sel of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

In  return,  all  the  Pentagon  has  to  do  Is 
follow  a  fairly  sympathetic  promotion  policy 
for  Its  VIP  reservists  and  wink  at  normal 
Reserve-training  requirements.  The  cost  for 
that  kind  of  Influence  Is  small  even  when 
the  services  throw  In  a  few  foreign  Junkets, 
as  they  do  each  year.  Nobody  at  the  Pen- 
tagon takes  seriously  the  question  that  a 
Congressman,  once  commissioned,  might 
face  a  conflict  of  Interest.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  nobody  at  the  Pentagon  seems  to  take 
the  Congressional  Commandos  very  seriously. 

"The  truth  of  the  matter,"  one  official 
said,  "Is  that  these  Congressmen  hang  onto 
their  Reserve  commissions  because  it  gives 
them  a  certain  status  back  home,  It  provides 
for  some  free  rides  and  some  Junkets.  Actu- 
ally, they  serve  no  useful  pxirpose  In  the 
Reserve  because  most  of  them  (due  to  legis- 
lative duties,  dependents,  or  age)  would 
never  fill  their  mobilization  assignments  in 
wartime." 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
th's  point  in  the  Record  the  member- 
ship of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
members  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

MEMBERSHIP   Or    THE    JUDICIART    OOMKITTXE 

James  O.  Eastland,  of  Mississippi,  chair- 
man. 

Olln  D.  Johnston,  of  South  CafVhna. 
John  L.  McClellan,  of  Arkansas. 
Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina. 
Thomas  J.  Dodd,  of  Connecticut. 
Philip  A.  Hart,  of  Michigan. 
Edward  V.  Long,  of  Missouri. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts. 
Birch  E.  Bayh,  of  Indiana. 
Quentln  Burdick,  of  North  Dakota. 
Everett  McKlnley  Dirksen,  of  Illinois. 
Roman  L.  Hruska,  of  Nebraska. 
Kenneth  B.  Keating,  of  New  York. 
Hiram  L.  Fong,  of  Hawaii. 
Hu^b  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  far  be  it 
from  me  to  mention  any  names;  but  I 
wish  the  Record  to  show  my  analysis  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  vls-a-vis  the 
committee's  support  of  a  strong  civil 


rights  bin.  According  to  my  mathema- 
tics, at  least  nine  of  the  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  would  favor  a 
strong  civil  rights  bill;  the  other  six 
would  perhaps  favor  a  civil  rights  bill 
In  one  form  or  another.  So  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  some  of  my  pro- 
civil-rlghts  friends  are  so  much  con- 
cerned about  having  the  bill  sent  to  the 
committee  under  instructions  to  report 
It  to  the  Senate  In  10  days. 

Furthermore,  I  do  not  know  why  there 
should  be  fear  In  regard  to  having  the 
bill  reported  with  amendments.  The  bill 
should  be  amended.  If  anyone  thinks 
this  civil  rights  bill,  once  placed  on  the 
Senate  Calendar,  and  not  referred  to  a 
Senate  committee,  will  go  through  the 
Senate  without  being  amended,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand  such  an  attitude,  for 
parts  of  the  House  version  of  the  bill 
should  be  amended. 

For  example,  the  FEPC  proposal  Is 
not  nearly  as  strong  as  the  original  Sen- 
ate proposal.  Furthermore,  why  athe- 
ism Is  linked  up  with  It  Is  beyond  my 
comprehension,  and  defies  my  power  of 
Imagination.  Some  persons  think  it  is 
fairly  good,  but  that  goes  beyond  my 
power  of  imagination. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  our  duty  to  amend 
the  bill  In  whatever  respect  is  necessary 
In  order  to  arrive  at  a  bill  which  will 
stand  up  In  court.  I  do  not  "buy"  the 
argument  that  the  bill  should  not  be 
amended,  in  order  to  avoid  sending  the 
bin  back  to  the  House.  If  the  blU  needs 
to  be  amended.  It  should  be  amended 
and  should  be  returned  to  the  House, 
and  the  House  should  do  Its  duty  by 
joining  In  the  amendments  needed  in 
order  to  protect  the  people  of  America, 
Including  the  Negroes. 


THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1964— 
QUORUM  CALLS— DAILY  SCHED- 
ULE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  In 
order  that  Senators  and  aids  may  be 
Informed,  and  so  that  Senators  may 
readUy  respond  to  quorum  calls,  and  to 
avoid  delaying -the  Senate.  I  announce 
that  It  Is  the  Intention  to  have  the  Sen- 
ate remain  in  session  untU  at  least  7 
o'clock  tonight;  and  each  day  it  will  be 
the  intention  to  step  up  the  length  of 
the  sessions  a  Uttle — after  convening  at 
12  o'clock  noon  for  the  remainder  of  this 
week.  This  arrangement  wiU  permit  the 
committees  to  transact  some  very  im- 
portant committee  business. 

Begiiming  next  week,  we  shaU  re- 
evaluate the  situation,  and  shall  deter- 
mine whether  the  Senate  should  convene 
at  an  earlier  hour  and  should  remain  in 
session  longer. 

I  beUeve  the  debate  which  is  occurring 
Is  helpful,  although  the  same  debate 
could  occur  after  the  bin  had  been  made 
the  pending  business.  However.  I  am  not 
at  an  critical  of  Senators  who  wish  to 
take  time  to  debate  the  motion  to  take 
up  the  bUl;  that  is  entirely  within  the 
rules  and  is  entirely  their  privilege. 

But  an  effort  will  be  made  to  keep  the 
Senate  active  and  busy.  Therefore,  de- 
lay in  responding  to  quorum  calls  would 
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onlv  contribute  to  delaying  the  Proceed- 
Sgs  of  the  Senate.    So  let  Senators  be 
?n  notice  that  there  has  been  established 
ft  system  to  bring  Senators  to  the  Cham 
Ser  qui?kly.  to  respond  to  Quo'^^^^^jf- 
fhope  that  when  the  roll  is  called  to- 
morrow   each  Senator  will  quickly  re- 
S,ondTo  the  quorum  call.    Otherwise,  we 
TuW  b°e  In  the  embarrassing  situation^ 
having  to  instruct  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
?o  rSfuest  the  attendance  o    fena  ors- 
a  pr^edure  which  I  do  not  like  to  in- 

"Vr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr^Presi- 
dent  the  measure  which  is  the  subject^f 
the  motion  to  consider  is  one  of  the  mc«t 
contVoversial  and.  in  my  Judgment,  one 
o?  the  most  unpopular  pieces  of  propo^d 

legislation  which  -^^l''^ ^I^^^f' ^l^Z 
this  body  or  any  other  body  in  a  long 
D^riod  of  time.    If  anyone  has  any  doubt 
?hat1ms  measure  will  ^one^^e^^i 
unpopular  bills  ever  to  be  brought  beiore 
the  country,  let  him  wait  and  see  how 
the  majority  of  the  people  will  respond 
tS  it  if  this  measure  should  become  law^ 
At  this  time,  the  provisions  of  the  bUl 
are  not  understood  by  the  people:  never- 
thelCM   measures  are  being  taken  in  an 
auS't  To  bring  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate ^thout  having  it  first  considered  by 
?he  appropriate  committee,  and  wUhou 
providing  an  opportunity  'or  the  Ameri 
can  people  to  appear  and  testify  there 
and  Splaln  their  views  in  regard  to  this 
matter     That  effort  should  be  resisted. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  quoriun 
calls,  to  bring  Senators  to  the  Chamber 
I  b-Ueve  the  Record  should  show  that 
Senators  who  favor  the  P'-oPo^lf ge- 
lation—some  of  whom  committed  them- 
selves to  it  even  prior  to  their  election  to 
the  Senate— have  asked  us  to  terminate 
the  dlSate  on  this  question.  I  point  out 
that  the  fact  that  there  may  be  a  quo  urn 
call  from  time  to  time  will  not  mean  that 
those  of  us  who  oppose  the  bill  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

For  example,  at  this  time  I  observe 
that  not  one  Senator  is  on  the  far  s  de 
of  the  aisle;  and  only  six  Senators,  in- 
cluding the  disUnguished  occupant  of 
the  chair  are  present.  If  Senators  who 
oppose  the  bill  wish  to  make  their  ca^ 
and  wish  to  present  it  to  the  other  Mem- 
bers  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  country^ 
many  Senators  should  be  present:  they 
should  not  wait  until  there  U  a  quorum 

call.  .  . 

With  that  point  in  mind.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  be  recognized. 
In  order  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum following  conclusion  of  the  morn- 
ing hour  and  after  the  distinguished  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair  has  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Let  me  point  out  that 
there  is  a  Senator  on  this  side  of  the 

aisle.  .,     _      , 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent one  Senator  has  now  shown  up. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
for  the  regular  order.  The  absence  of 
a  quorum  can  be  suggested  at  any  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorxmi  ? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Not  at  this 
time,  Mr.  President. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 

further  morning  business? 

5  there  is  no  further  morning  busi- 
ness, morning  business  is  closed. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1964 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unnn- 

^^"-^Se'SnaS  resumed  the  consideration 

of  the  motion  of  M""- ^^^^""-"V'.S'r 
ceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H^k^ 
?!l2)  to  enforce  the  constitutional  right 
to  vote   to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the 
dUtrlS  courts  of  the  Unit^  Stat^  to 
provide  injunctive  relief  agamst  discrtm- 
Tnatlon  in  public  accommodations  to  au 
thorlze  the  Attorney  General  to  Institute 
suits  to  protect  constitutional  rights  In 
pubUc  fadllUes  and  public  education  to 
extend  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
to  prevent  discrimination  In  federally  as- 
Ls?^  programs,  to  establish  a  Comm^- 
Son  on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity, 
and  for  other  purposes.   _^.,^^__      t^. 
The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
quesUon  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  o 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans 
FIELD  1   that  the  senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  House  bUl  7152^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  we 
•shall  have  a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested . 
and  the  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

fhe  legislative  clerk  called  the  rolh  and 
the  foUowlng  Senators  answered  to  their 

names:  _     ™.  t^  i 

(No.  73  Leg] 

Aiken  Oruenlng  Morton 

*"°"  H^ke  M^l« 

Andereon  Hartke  M-„b«rKer 

Bartlett  Hayden  p5y,S?e 

iivh  Hlckenloop«r  P*""*)^! 

TT^y,  Hill  Pearson 

Beall  **'".      _,  p-ii 

Bennett  Holland  ^ 

Boggs  Humpai^y  oihicoff 

^^^l  fo^nc.  Ktall 

^^  Jordan.  Idaho  Scott 

Church  Keating  Slmp«on 

ri^k  Kuchel  Sn^athem 

r^ru/  tSnTMo.  Sparkman 

£^w  1„  \lnk  La  StennU 

oJdd  Sfnu^n  Talmadge 

E^mick  St^sfleld  ^^^^""^ 

noualaa  McClellan  Waltera 

^*t?a^d  McOovern  Williams.  NJ. 

Klende?  M^Namara  ^lUlams.  Del. 

I^vin  Metcalf  |*''~;°,S^"^k 

^ng  Miller  Young.  N^Dak 

Swater  Monroney  Young.  Ohio 

Gore  Morse 


The        PRESIDING        OFFICER.     A 

quorum  is  present.  .  ..  ...^ 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  rec- 

°^M^  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  within 
the  past  few  minutes  we  have  heard  an 
expression  from  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  MoRStl.  who  is  a  proponerit 
of  the  civil  rights  bill,  that  I  think  is 
very  significant.  It  spells  out  in  greater 
force  than  I  could  the  real  reason  why 
the  bill  should  have  the  fullest  study, 
and  examination  by  a  competent  com- 
mittee. _  ,  .  ^.  _^ 
The  Senator  from  Ore«ron  said  that 
every  sentence  of  this  far-reachin«  bill 


wiU  be  the  subject  of  litigation^  That  is 
SrtaTnly  true.    The  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government  should  have  the  guide- 
Unes  of  committee  Endings  in    ts  con 
sideration  of  this  n^easure  and  it  sho^d 
Bive  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment some  guidelines  for  mt^^retat^r. 
That  opportunity  will  be  missed  on  Ui^ 
the  mostfar-reaching  bill  that  has  been 
tS?oTe^he  senate  on  this  subject  matter 
m  the  past  100  years  if  it  Is  not  sent  to 
committee .    That  description  of  the  far- 
reaching  effects  of  the  W"  l%not  just  my 
opinion,  but  also  that  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  according  to  a  quotat  on 
m  that  paper  yesterday.    In  spite  of  the 
mportancrof  this  biU  there  wiU  be  few 
SVlnes  for  the  courts  to  follow  except 
Se  speeches  that  are  made  in  this  Ch^- 
ber  on   various  provisions  of   the  bilL 
Many  of  those  statements  are  heard  by 
^nly'a  few  of  the  Members  of  this  b«lj 
Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  STENNIS.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  a  ques- 

^^  Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  courts 
Sonot  look  to  the  opponents  of  legisla- 
tion to  determine  legislative  intent,  but 
rather,  to  the  committee  reports  and 
statements  of  the  maxiagers  of  the  b^^ 
particularly  those  who  speak  f or  Uie 
??mmittee  in  handling  an  importw^t 
piece  of  legislation  on  the  floor  of  the 

^^m/^'sTENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  stated  the  rule  correctly 
and  It  is  a  sound  rule.  A  bUl  should  have 
a  concise  committee  report  accompany- 
ing it.  as  well  as  the  statements  of  the 
\Smbers  of  Congress  who  manage  the 

^^"  commend  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr  Morse  1  for  his  concern  and  Interest 
m  wanting  to  send  the  bill  to  the  appro- 
priate cormnittee  of  this  body  for  proper 
consideration.  . 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  this  Is  not 
merely  one  bUl.    It  is  a  bundle  of  bUJs 
Sit  together.    We  have  here  a  most  f ar- 
^^acfSS  bill  proposing  Fe^erBa  l^isla. 
tion  on  pubUc  education    Yet  It  receivea 
very  little  attention  before  cojnmlttee. 
S^Se  hearings  were  held  on  certain  sub- 
iM-t  matters  contained  in  the  biU.  Dui 
'meV  «e"  not  full  and  <^mp^te  heartnjj 
nn  the  bill  in  its  present  form.    The  pari 
S?  tSl  biu  relatSig  to  public  education 
?LeWed   scant    attention   mhe^^s^ 
There  has  been  no  subsUntial  Peaerai 
S'JTatfon  on  pubUc  edu^i^^n  l^^J 
h^tory  of  the  Government.    There  have 
SSnTarlous  appropriations  to  the  field 
and  various  policies  have  been  set  by 
Sngress  such  as  legislation  pertaining 
to  ^d^^ant  colleges,  but  tiiere  have 
neveTSee^  any  sweeping  Pederad  enact- 
ments concerning  public  education.    Yet 
S  Is  now  proposed  that  we  enact  a  law 
cover?iSr  tSie  flSd  of  education  witiiout 
any  ^ate  committee  hearings  on  the 

proposed  bill.  „«»«< 

There  is  another  far-reaj:hlng  provi- 
sion in  this  package  of  bUls.  It  Is  the 
provision  that  would.  In  efl^ct  repeal  the 
formulas  laid  down  in  federally  assisted 
praams  and  Federal  aid  program^  now 
on^TSwks.    U  the  bUl  becomes  law. 


the  formulas  contained  In  Federal  as- 
sistance acts  will  be  abolished.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  thinks  that  would 
be  the  greatest  extension  of  Federal 
power  and  authority  that  any  Congress 
has  enacted  In  the  history  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. For  instance,  the  formulas 
set  out  in  the  Land  Grant  College  Act, 
which  I  believe  Is  100  years  old,  would  be 
repealed  by  this  bill.  If  this  bill  is 
enacted  someone  else,  not  the  Congress, 
will  decide  when  money  appropriated 
under  any  assistance  program  should  be 
paid  and  under  what  conditions  it  should 
be  paid.  It  does  not  delegate  such  power 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  a  direct  delegation  of  legislative  power 
to  the  head  of  a  department.  It  would 
be  better  legally  to  give  the  power  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  if  the 
power  is  to  be  delegated.  There  would 
be  more  of  a  semblance  of  order  to  dele- 
gate such  power  to  the  President,  rather 
than  to  the  head  of  a  department.  With 
very  few  ground  rules  to  bind  him  it 
will  give  a  Federal  department  head  un- 
controlled discretion  to  act  almost  at 
whim  and  caprice  in  withholding  Federal 
funds. 

Congress  has  authority  to  impose  con- 
ditions on  Federal  appropriations.  It  has 
the  power  and  responsibility  to  establish 
formulas.  That  responsibility  cannot  be 
met  by  adopting  a  sweeping  law  which 
amends  everything  on  the  statute  books 
relating  to  the  apportionment  of  money 
and  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen,  so  to  speak, 
delegating  our  responsibility  and  legis- 
lative power  to  the  head  of  a  Govern- 
ment agency. 

Such  action  on  the  part  of  Congress 
would  reverse  all  precedent.  It  would 
adopt  a  policy  contrary  to  that  which 
has  been  In  effect  for  100  years.  Yet, 
the  part  of  the  bill  which  would  do  this 
has  had  very  Uttie  consideration  In  com- 
mittee. So  far  as  I  know,  there  has  been 
no  report  of  any  kind  on  It  from  any 
Senate  committee. 

Hearings  were  held  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  on  the  so-called 
public  accommodations  title.  It  was 
considered  to  some  extent  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  But  exhaustive  and 
complete  hearings  on  the  specific  public 
accommodation  provisions  of  this  bill 
have  not  been  held.  Yet  It  Is  not  only 
a  new  subject  In  the  field  of  Federal  law, 
but  It  goes  directly  Into  the  teeth  of  the 
plain  holdings  of  the  Suoreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  which  said,  without 
any  condition  at  all.  that  such  a  bill  is 
Invalid,  llleeal.  and  unconstitutional. 

Yet  this  bin  is  brought  before  the  Sen- 
ate with  the  scantiest  kind  of  hearings. 
This  Is  the  first  time  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  ever  undertaken  to  enter 
this  field.  The  bill  Is  a  complete  rever- 
sal of  Federal  policy  and  law.  It  would 
override  and  strike  down  laws,  customs, 
habits,  practices,  and  the  social  order  of 
millions  of  people  in  the  United  States. 

It  Is  Inconceivable  that,  under  the 
whiplash  of  so-called  moral  sentiment, 
under  the  whiplash  of  organized  minority 
groups,  the  Senate,  assembled  to  repre- 
sent all  the  States  of  the  Union,  should 
be  pushed  or  intimidated  or  coerced  into 
passing  legislation  of  this  kind  without 
adequate  hearings. 


I  know  that  46  Senators  signed  the 
bill,  but  I  believe  that  at  that  time  every 
one  of  them  expected  there  would  be  rea- 
sonable hearings  and  full  explanations 
of  the  meaning  of  the  main  provisions 
of  the  bill  and  an  explanation  and  report 
by  the  committee  as  to  what  would  be 
its  practical  operation  and  effect. 

But  instead  of  that,  there  have  been 
no  comprehensive  hearings,  and  no  re- 
port by  a  Senate  committee  except  on 
limited  parts  of  the  bill.  I  know  that 
no  motion  to  send  the  bill  to  committee 
will  prevail.  The  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, who  Is  In  charge  of  the  bill  at  this 
time,  announced  a  few  moments  ago  that 
the  Senate  would  remain  In  session  until 
a  certain  time  each  day,  and  that  the 
time  would  be  increased  a  little,  and  then 
a  little  more  on  succeeding  days.  We 
appreciate  his  acconmiodatlon;  but  the 
Senator  is  saying  that  we  must  consider 
this  bill  without  committee  study.  The 
Senator  announces  what  the  schedule 
will  be,  and  that  he  will  accommodate 
us  physically;  but  so  far  as  any  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  legislation  through 
ordinary  channels  Is  concerned,  he  In- 
sists that  we  vote  to  prevent  It. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi.  The 
Senator  has  made  quite  a  point  of  the 
fact  that  there  were  no  hearings  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator tell  me  why  there  were  no 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will 
pardon  me,  I  said  there  were  Inadequate 
hearings.  There  were  no  hearings  on 
many  features  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
tell  me  why  a  bill  that  had  46  cosponsors, 
and  that  was  referred  under  normal  pro- 
cedure to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  had 
limited  hearings — as  the  Senator  prop- 
erly and  accurately  states— involving 
only  one  witness?  The  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  had  the  civil  rights  bill  be- 
fore it  since  last  August.  Why  the  de- 
lay? It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  question 
that  needs  an  answer. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  committee  itself 
could  answer  that  better  than  I  or  any 
other  individual  Member  could ;  but  if  the 
committee  itself  is  at  fault,  why  not  send 
it  to  some  other  committee  or  to  a  special 
committee,  or  do  anything  the  Senate 
might  wish?  But  let  us  have  hearings 
that  will  culminate  in  a  report,  that  will 
underscore  and  outline  the  import  of  the 
language  and  what  it  means,  how  it 
measures  up  to  the  Constitution,  where  It 
fails  to  do  so,  and  where  it  does  do  so. 

Let  us  have  some  guidelines  so  that 
both  Senators  and  the  courts  will  have 
something  to  go  by.  The  courts  will 
need  such  guidance  when  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  are  litigated. 

The  Senate  has  not  exhausted  its  ef- 
forts to  obtain  real  hearings.  The  time 
has  come  when  the  proponents  of  this 
proposed  legislation  do  not  care  to  hold 
any  further  hearings.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  prevent  it.  Merely  because  a  hearing 
will  not  be  held  until  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  thinks  it  should  be,  that  does 
not  mean  a  breakdown  in  the  Senate 


system.  But  if  the  Senate  itself  fails  to 
make  a  reasonable  effort  to  hold  hear- 
ings, that  will  be  a  breakdown  of  the 
Senate  system. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.   STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  say  most  respect- 
fully to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  that 
the  bills  introduced,  known  as  the  civil 
rights  bills,  after  the  excellent  message 
of  our  late  beloved  President  Kennedy, 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate — the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, the  Commerce  Committee,  and 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee. The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Comaiittee  held  extensive  hearings, 
heard  many  witnesses,  and  reported  to 
the  Senate  its  portion  of  a  biU  on  fair 
employment  practices.  It  Is  on  the 
calendar. 

The  Commerce  Committee  also  held 
extensive  hearings,  heard  many  wit- 
nesses, and  reported  to  the  Senate  a 
measure  on  public  accommodations.  The 
most  exhaustive  hearings  ever  held  by 
any  committee  in  the  history  of  the  Con- 
gress was  held  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce  on  the  subject  of  public 
accommodations. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  ask  a  ques- 
tion. Were  any  hearings  on  the  public 
accommodations  title  in  its  present  form 
held  by  any  Senate  committee? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  subject  mat- 
ter of  public  accommodations,  which  was 
the  same  subject  matter  that  was  con- 
sidered in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
was  discussed  in  the  Senate  committee 
hearings.  Further,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, which  is  the  committee  to  which 
Senators  asked  that  the  bill  be  sent,  re- 
fused to  take  action  for  some  reason  or 
other — I  do  not  know  why.  It  had  a  duty 
under  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
to  take  action,  and  it  took  none.  That 
is  why  the  Senate  has  before  It  now  at 
least  an  attempt  to  bring  before  it  the 
House-passed  bill. 

I  shall  comment  on  this  subject  more 
fully,  as  to  why  the  procedure  of  taking 
the  bill  through  the  present  route  was 
followed,  but  I  believe  it  is  obvious  to 
anyone  who  has  served  in  the  Senate 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
has  been  the  graveyard,  the  burial 
ground,  the  tomb,  the  well  in  which,  for 
many  years,  every  civil  rights  bill  has 
been  lost. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  It  is  true  that 
the  hearings  that  were  held  on  the  pub- 
lic accommodations  bill  by  the  Com. 
merce  Committee  were  rather  full  hear- 
ings, but  these  were  on  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent bill  than  is  now  before  the  Senate. 
Quite  a  few  changes  were  made  In  the 
House ;  and  an  altogether  different  bill  Is 
before  the  Senate  than  the  one  on  which 
hearings  were  held.  The  same  is  true 
with  reference  to  the  FEPC  provision.  It 
was  not  reconmiended  by  President  Ken- 
nedy, but  it  was  thrown  In  at  the  last 
minute  in  the  House.  It,  too,  is  in  a  dif- 
ferent form  from  the  bills  involved  in  the 
Senate  hearings  last  year.  There  have 
been  no  hearings  on  that  part  of  the  bill 
in  Its  present  form. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order  in 
the  Chamber? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
senate  will  be  in  order  f^ease  give  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  the  courtesy  to 
which  he  is  entitled. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Let  me  ask  the  Chair 
to  put  that  on  the  basis  o  courtesy  not 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  but  to 

'*^5^"pR^DINO  OFFICER.     To  the 

^TL^^^S.  SO.  Mr.  President  it 
goes  almost  without  contradiction  tha. 
aTto  most  of  the  major  parts  of  the  bill 
in  ite  present  form,  there  has  not  been 
the  slightest  consideration  by  a  Senate 
cSmml?tee;  and  as  to  the  major  parts  of 
the  bin  there  have  been  no  guldei  nes. 
Sid  no  reports  from  a  Senate  committee 
with  reference  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Wll  J  it  is  presented.  We  are  ask^  to 
take  it.  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  and  swal- 
low the  whole  thing 

Mr  President,  we  already  know  the 
main  issues,  but  there  are  a  ^ew  points 
which  should  be  discussed  at  this  stage. 
It  is  well  for  us  to  debate  the  merits  and 

the  meaning  of  the  P'-o^if//?"*^  T,f  ?f  J 
shall  discuss  primarily  title  U  of  HR. 

^^Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yie'd? 

Mr  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  Jhank  the  Sena- 
tor for  what  he  has  just  stated.  This  is 
the  type  of  discussion  which  will  be  very 
helpftS-tak  ng  up  the  biU  title  by  tltle^ 
regardless  of  the  time  which  may  be 

"^riSS^late  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
win  devote  his  attention,  his  vital  mind, 
and  his  long  experience  to  this  particular 

"  Mr  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  may  not  confine  my  remarks  to  title  II. 
but  I  wish  to  discuss  that  aspect  because 
of  its  far-reaching  import  in  a  Aeld  m^ 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  never 
previously  entered  This  i^one  of  he 
most  far-reaching  pieces  of  legislation 
that  has  ever  been  offered 

At  the  outset  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  issue  of  civU  rights  always 
brings  into  play  highly  charged  emo- 
tions These  emotions  have  now  been 
raised  to  a  fever  pitch  and  this  Is  per- 
haps more  true  with  respect  to  the  pub- 
lic accommodations  than  to  any  other 
portion  of  the  bUl. 

Regardless  of  this  and  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  many  regard  the  goal  of 
enacting   H  R.   7152  as  a  great   moral 
crS^de  I  hope  that  it  will  be  recognized 
that  the  Federal  Government  was  never 
designed  or  intended  as  the  l^trumen 
for   a  direct   attack  on   al^8«l,,P^f *^ 
problems.    Regardless  of  good  faith  and 
sincerity,  we  must  not  let  the  emotional 
fervor  of  the  moment  lead  us  to  take  the 
perhaps  fatal  step  of  trampling  upon 
tasic  human  and  constitutiona    rights 
and   ignoring   the   clear    constitutional 
Iriflrmities  which  are  inherent  in  this 

proposal. 

Mr  President.  I  suspect  that  as  tne 
demonstrations,  marches  sit-ins.  and 
blocking  of  highways  and  bridges  go  on^ 
a  systematized  national  effort  wiU  be 
made  to  stir  up  and  arouse  emotions  to 
order  to  try  to  force  the  bill  through  the 
Senate  To  do  so  would  trample  on  basic 
human  and  consUtutlonal   rights  and 


Ignore  the  clear  constit^Uonal  infirmi- 
ties which  are  Inherent  In  the  bllL 

I  submit  that  the  legislation  now  be- 
fore us.  because  of  its  emotional  over- 
tones demands  and  requires  the  most 
mpasslonate.  thorough,  and  an^c^ 
consideration.  At  the  same  tlme-and 
hpcftuse  of  the  same  emoUonal  over- 
S^e^I  ?ear  that  It  Is  most  unlikely  to 
receive  such  consideraUon. 

I  recognize  that  Congress  has  great 
Dower  in  many  fields  but  it  should  not— 
^d  I  tnxsT  the  senate  wUl  not-attempt 
?o  use  this  power  to  wipe  out  and  erad  - 
cat^  mhereSand  basic  Individual  rights 
which  are  clearly  beyond  the  re«:h  of 
governmenUl      control.    Included      in 
these  is  the  right  to  acquire  and  own 
orooerty  and  to  use.  or  to  restrict  the 
SS  of  it.  as  one  sees  fit;  the  right  of  an 
independent  proprietor  to  operate   his 
private  business  as  he  sees  fit.  and  the 
right  of  an  individual  to  choose  his  own 
associates  and  customers. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President  that  the  bas^c 
consUtutlonal  Issues  involved  in  tiUe  II 
of  HR    7152  are  of  much  greater  sig- 
nificance and  importance  than  our  per- 
sonal   feelings    and    convictions    about 
racial  matters  and  the  merits  of  integra- 
tion    ?he  preservation  of  the  sanctity 
of  inherent  constitutional  and  human 
rights  and  the  principles  upon  which  the 
greatness  of  this  Nation  is  founded  are 
matters  which  far  transcend  the  Impor- 
Unce  of  personal  feelings  or  personal 
convictions  on  racial  Issues.    I  hope  no 
one  Vlll  Ignore  or  beUttle  the  fact  that 
Constitutional  questions  of  the  gravest 
importance  are  Involved  In  this  legis- 
lation. ,      ... 

I  know  that  there  are  those  in  this 
body  who  support  this  legislation  be- 
cause of  their  desire  to   protect  what 
they  conceive  to  be  the  rights  of  minori- 
ties    However.  I  hope  that  they  will  not 
let  their  zeal  for  the  end  which  they  have 
in  mind  justify  the  very  doubtful  means 
pnSosed   by   H.R.   7152.     No   ends  can 
Justify  legislation  which  tramples  ruth- 
lessly upon  the  most  sacred  and  funda- 
Sal  rights  of  the  majority-whlch 
destroys  and  wipes  out  more  basic  and 
cherished  human  Individual  rights  than 
it  can  possibly  protect  and  Preserve     i 
^lieve    Mr.  President,  that  this  Is  the 
precise  effect  of  H.R.  7152  and  particu- 
larly title  II  thereof. 

Let  us  look  at  what  title  H  proposes 
to  do    It  would  place  under  Federal  con- 
trol inns,  hotels,  motels,  and  other  lodg- 
mghouses.  restaurants,  cafeterias,  lunch- 
rooms, lunch  counters,  soda  fountains 
and  other  facilities  engaged  In  sell  ng 
food  for  human  consumption,  gasoline 
sutlons.  motion  picture  houses,  theaters, 
concert  halls,  sports  arenas,  stadiums, 
and  other  places  of  exhibitions  and  en- 
tertainment.   It  would  also  draw  under 
Federal  control  any  other  establishment 
physically  located  within  the  premises 
of  any  establishment  otherwise  covered 
by  the  law.  or  within  the  premises  of 
which  is  physically  located  any  such  cov- 
ered establishment  and  which  holds  It- 
self out  as  serving  patrons  of  such  cov- 
ered establishment. 

As  to  the  places  mentioned,  the  bin 
provides  In  section  201(a)  that: 

All  pertwnB  shall  b«  entlUed  to  the  fuU 
and  equal  enjoyment  or  the  goods,  services. 


facUltlM.  prlvUegea.  advantages,  and  accom- 
m«^atlon.^f  aTpl^ce  of  public  »cco^o. 
datlon  as  denned  In  this  section,  without 
discrimination  or  segregation  on  the  P-ound 
of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 


Under  the  terms  of  the  bin.  the  heavy 
hand  of  Federal  control  win  extend  to 
the     private     business     establlshmenu 
which  I  have  mentioned,  first,  if  they 
affect  interstate  commerce:  or.  second,  ii 
discrimination  or  segregation  ''^sup- 
ported by  State  action."   The  bUl  further 
provides  that  discrimination  or  segre- 
gation is  "supported  by  State  action    If 
such  discrimination  or  segregation,  first, 
is  carried  on  under  color  of  any  law. 
statute,  ordinance,  or  regulation;  or.  sec- 
ond, is  carried  on  under  color  of  any  cus- 
tom or  usage  required  or  enforced  by  offi- 
cials of  the  State  or  poUtlcal  subdlvis  on 
thereof;  or.  third,  is  required  by  action 
of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 
The  owners  and  operators  of  the  estab- 
lishments which  I  have  mentioned    W 
they    fan    within    the    definitions    aiid 
parameters  of  this  title,  would  be  di- 
vested of  their  long-recognized  right  to 
enjoy  and  utilize  their  private  property 
as  they  see  fit  and  of  their  right  to  serve 
or    refuse    to    serve    whomsoever    they 
please.    These  rights  are  fundamental 
and  they  cannot  be  destroyed  or  Im- 
paired by  the  Federal  Government  under 
the  guise  of  protecting  the  real  or  fancied 
rights    of    other    Individuals.    Citizens 
cannot    be    deprived    of    fundamental 
rights  merely  because  they  own  hotels 
or     other     lodginghouses.     restaurants, 
lunchrooms,    theaters,    or    any    of    the 
other  business  acUvitles  enumerated  to 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  I  beUeve 
that  the  designation  of  the  businesses 
covered  by  H.R.  7152  as  public  accom- 
modations is  Itself  a  misnomer  and  is 
therefore,   calculated   to   deceive.    The 
enterprises  enumerated  In  the  bin  are  to 
no  sense  public  accommodations  in  tne 
sense  that  term  has  always  been  under- 
stood.   The    enterprises    at    which   the 
punitive  provisions  of  the  bUl  are  directed 
are  private  enterprises  and  are  privately 
owned  and  privately  operated.    No  per- 
son has  any  vested  right  In  them  except 
the  individual  or  Individuals  who  own 
them     They  bear  no  resemblance  what- 
soever to  public  utlUtles  which  are  op - 
SItS  by  virtue  of  a  pubUc  franchise. 
Thus.  HR.  7152  attempts  to  take  com- 
pletely fictitious  rights  and  transform 
?hem  toto  estabUshed  legal  rights  ^ 
virtue  of  congressional  action.    I  hope 
that  what  I  Shan  say  hereafter  wlU  be 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of 

^  Let  me  potot  out  one  further  matter 
with  respect  to  the  public  accommoda- 
Tlons  tltlV  I  wish  to  can  the  attention 
of  the  senate  to  section  202  which  to 
my  judgment,  extends  the  scope  of  the 
UUe  far' beyond  that  w^lchls  generally 
thought  to  be  the  case.  Section  202  is 
not  by  Its  language,  limited  to  public 
accommodations  as  defined  to  the  bW. 
It  is  not  even  limited  to  public  places. 
It  provides: 

All  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  *>e  free  at 
any  esUbllshment  or  place,  from  <ll-«lf  i' 
nallon  or  segregation  of  any  '^"'^^^^J^ 
^ound  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
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origin  If  such  dlccrlmlnatlon  or  segregation 
Is  or  purports  to  be  required  by  any  law. 
statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  rule  or  order, 
of  a  State  or  any  agency  or  political  sub- 
division thereof. 

I  cannot  conceive  at  this  time  what 
toterpretation  will  be  placed  upon  this 
section.  As  written,  it  appears  to  be 
broad  enough  to  cover  even  private 
homes  and  other  private  property. 

It  would  be  idle  for  me  to  speculate 
upon  the  proper  interpretation  of  title 
II.  To  do  so  would  be  to  become  in- 
volved In  a  legal  jungle.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  anyone  to  determine  precisely 
how  far  this  legislation  goes  and  what 
wUl  be  its  total  Impact  if  ?t  should  be- 
come law.  It  Is  a  bewUdering  and  con- 
fusing collection  of  contradictions  and 
uncertainties.  Its  generalized  termi- 
nology and  broad  and  sweeping  provi- 
sions are  susceptible  of  the  most  extreme 
and  unlimited  interpretations.  The  rev- 
olutionary impact  of  It  defies  description 
and  definition. 

In  my  previous  discussion  of  the  pro- 
visions of  title  n.  I  neglected  to  point  out 
that  there  Is  expressly  exempted  from 
its  operation  an  owner-occupied  lodging- 
house  with  no  more  than  five  rooms  for 
rent.  This  exemption  is  a  contradiction 
within  Itself.  The  proponents  of  the 
legislation  assert  that  Congress  has  the 
legal  power  to  enact  it.  If  this  be  true, 
how  can  they  justify  a  statute  which 
says  one  private  businessman  with  six 
rooms  for  hire  should  be  subject  to  pun- 
itive action  when  he  denies  accommoda- 
tion to  a  person  on  account  of  color  while 
his  competitor  next  door  with  only  five 
rooms  for  hire  can  deny  such  accommo- 
dations without  similar  sanctions  being 
imposed?  If,  as  the  proponents  contend, 
the  issue  is  one  of  morality  how  can  It  be 
moral  for  one  businessman  to  discrimi- 
nate and  Immoral  for  another? 

The  inconsistency  is  even  greater  than 
I  have  just  mentioned.  Prom  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bUl  It  would  appear  that 
while  a  five-room  lodging  house  would  be 
exempt,  a  boarding  house  serving  five 
diners  would  be  covered  by  the  law.  This 
puts  the  sponsors  of  the  legislation,  it 
would  appear  to  me,  in  the  position  of 
contending  that  It  Is  moral  and  legal  to 
discriminate  in  the  renting  of  rooms  but 
not  In  the  sale  of  food. 

I  do  not  make  these  comments  for  the 
purpose  of  suggesting  that  the  exemp- 
tion be  eliminated.  I  make  them  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  Ulustrating  how  un- 
tenable and  Inconsistent  is  the  position 
of  those  who  support  the  legislation. 

The  fact  that  It  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  Insert  this  exemption  Is  proof 
positive  of  the  impracticability  of  ex- 
tending the  iron  hand  of  Federal  control 
to  small  localized  private  bustoess  enter- 
prises and  to  command  compulsory  cus- 
tomer acceptance  by  the  businessman 
while  at  the  same  time  leavtog  the  cus- 
tomer free  to  do  business  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  his  own  choice.  Indeed 
the  very  existence  of  this  exemption 
constitutes  a  confession  by  those  who 
framed  this  legislation  that  such  Fed- 
eral control  is  impractical  and  unde- 
sirable. 

I  have  said.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
basic  and  fundamental  Issue  Involved 


In  the  public  accommodations  section  is 
not  one  of  racial  preference  but  of  grave 
constitutional  principle. 

I  think  I  can  best  Ulustrate  this  by 
the  fact  that  many  supporters  of  cIvU 
rights  legislation  who  come  from  north 
of  the  Mason-Dixon  line  have  grave  and 
serious  reservations  about  the  constitu- 
tionality of  title  n  of  this  blU.  I  will 
mention  only  a  few. 

The  distinguished  mtoorlty  leader 
I  Mr.  DiRKSEN]  apparently  shares  these 
reservations.  In  the  New  York  Times  of 
June  18.  1983.  It  was  reported  that  he 
said  that  he  "regarded  any  move  to  force 
business  companies  to  accept  integration 
a  violation  of  constitutional  protection 
of  property  rights." 

On  June  19.  1963.  In  discussing  the 
civil  rights  bills  upon  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  the  Senator  from  lUInois  said: 

The  second  title  Is  the  highly  controver- 
sial title  dealing  with  accommodations  and 
public  services.  It  has  been  modified  some- 
what from  the  original  draft,  which  is  the 
one  that  I  could  not  accept — first,  because 
I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  enforclble; 
second,  I  think  It  would  contravene  the 
Constitution  and  would  be  an  invasion  of  a 
private  right. 

As  recently  as  February  26.  1964.  he 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
he  would  have  a  substitute  for  title  n 
of  the  bin  when  the  time  comes. 

The  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  had 
this  to  say  to  his  individual  views  which 
accompanied  the  report  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  on  S.  1732 : 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  concept  of  the 
bUl  which  would  ignore  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  limitation  of  congressional  power 
to  regulate  Interstate  commerce.  The  com- 
mittee view  of  Interstate  commerce  goes  too 
far.  In  Its  extension  of  Federal  regulation 
and  control  over  purely  local  affairs,  the  bill 
exceeds  and  transcends  any  legislation  ever 
before  proposed  under  the  commerce  clause. 

The  distinguished  and  able  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  In 
his  individual  views  which  accompanied 
the  report  on  S.   1732.  said  this: 

The  Federal  Government  under  the  Con- 
stitution Is  not  designed  for  a  direct  attack 
on  a  moral  problem,  such  as  Is  Involved 
here.  Basically,  the  Constitution  does  not 
confer  upon  the  Congress  authority  to  rem- 
edy moral  or  spiritual  wrongs,  nor  Is  the 
law  always  a  wise  and  effective  means  of 
forcing  the  morality  of  the  majority  on  the 
minority.  Political  and  economic  rights  can 
be  enforced  by  law.  Brotherhood  and  toler- 
ance must  be  won  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

In  the  House,  Representative  Louis  C. 
Wyman,  of  New  Hampshire,  who  served 
ably  as  attorney  general  of  that  State 
for  nearly  10  years,  had  this  to  say: 

In  several  important  respects  this  legis- 
lation is  an  unconstitutional  extension  of 
Federal  power  over  the  private  rights  of 
Individual  American  citizens  to  live  their 
private  lives  or  conduct  their  private  busi- 
nesses as  they  please — short  of  criminal  of- 
fense— and  over  the  power  reserved  to  the 
States  and  to  the  peoples  thereof,  to  regu- 
late the  pattern  of  living  within  State  bor- 
ders, each  unto  each  as  the  legislatures  of 
each  determine. 

Even  Attorney  General  Kennedy  had 
doubts  about  whether  the  14th  amend- 
ment would  support  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 


I  consider  his  statement  to  be  highly 
important.  He  Is  the  man  who  wrote  the 
biU;  he  is  the  man  who  toterpreted  the 
bin  before  the  committee.  He  Is  the  man 
who,  as  the  present  Attorney  General, 
would  be  tile  recipient  of  the  massive 
power  that  this  biU  if  it  passes  would  give 
the  Attorney  General.  He  is  the  man 
who  would  formulate  the  policies  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  biU.  I  shall 
read  a  quotation  from  the  man  who 
would  lead  the  attack  on  the  customs, 
the  conditions,  the  practices,  the  social 
behavior,  and  the  day-to-day  life  of  the 
people  of  great  parts  of  the  country. 
This  is  what  Attorney  General  Kennedy 
said  on  July  1,  1963.  testifying  before  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  with  reference 
to  the  public  accommodations  part  of  the 
bUl: 

We  recognise  that  in  1883  the  Supreme 
Court  held  in  the  Civil  RighU  Casea  (109 
U.S.  3),  Congress  did  not  have  power  under 
the  14th  amendment  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion In  privately  owned  places  of  public  ac- 
commodation, and  that  Congrees'  [>ower  un- 
der that  amendment  is  only  over  discrim- 
ination accomplUhed  by  the  action  of  a 
State. 

He  is  the  chief  architect  of  this  bill, 
the  foremost  adviser  to  Its  sponsors,  the 
man  who  wiU  help  carry  It  out  If  it  passes. 
In  effect,  he  said:  "I  recognize  that  this 
provision  of  the  biU  is  stricken  down  by 
a  Supreme  Court  decision  to  a  case  de- 
cided to  1883." 

He  specifically  said : 

The  1883  decision  has  not  been  ovnruled 
and  remains  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  Attorney  General  also  said,  to  sub- 
stance, that:  "The  provision  that  I  am 
talking  about  to  the  biU  has  been  con- 
demned and  stricken  down,  and  such  law 
declared  void  and  illegal  by  the  Supreme 
Court  to  a  decision  of  1883,  and  that  de- 
cision remains  the  law  of  the  land  today." 
This  next  sentence  is  very  significant. 

He  said  further: 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we  rely  prlinarlly 
on  the  commerce  clause. 

He  refers  to  the  commerce  clause  of 
the  US.  Constitution  to  that  statement. 

The  Attorney  General  was  correct  to 
stating  that  the  1883  decision  has  never 
been  overruled.  Nevertheless,  to  the  face 
of  his  testimony,  the  proponents  of  this 
measure  are  tryiixg  to  justify  the  passage 
of  the  bin  on  the  basis  of  the  14th 
amendment.  The  Supreme  Court  held 
expressly  that  this  could  not  be  done 
and  the  Attorney  General  said  that  coxirt 
decision  Is  still  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Kennedy  also  told  the  Comment 
Committee : 

I  happen  to  feel  that  If  this  law  were 
predicated  on  the  14th  amendment,  it  would 
be  declared  ccmstltutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

In  other  words,  the  Attorney  General 
stated  he  thinks  the  Court  is  going  to 
change  its  mind.    But  he  conttoue(|: 

But  I  would  say  that  there  are  many  at 
my  colleagues  in  the  Department  of  Juctlee. 
and  others,  who  have  a  very,  very  aerlous 
question  about  It. 

It  seems  that  the  Attorney  General  and 
his  associates  think  that  this  provisioQ 
to  the  proposed  law  would  be  tovalid  and 
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illegal  under  the  past  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  But  they  are  asking  us  to 
Sass  the  bill  anyway,  contrary  to  our 
oaSs    in   the   hope   that  the  Supreme 

court  *^1  r«^"^  ^^^^"  "^^^"^^u:  'mV 
that  which  it  has  said  Is  Uivalid.     Mr 

Kennedy,  himself  says  that  in  and  out  of 
the   Department   of   Justice,   there   are 
many  of  his  colleagues,  who  have  a  very 
serious  question  about  it. 
Mr.  Kennedy  further  said: 
For  instance,   the  Solicitor   General  feels 
that  It  makes  far.  far  more  sense  to  bwe 
this  on  the  commerce  clause  than  on  the 
14th  amendment.    There  are  others  who  feel 
the  same  way. 

So  the  only  reasonable  interpretation, 
according  to  their  own  witness,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  the  man  who 
planned  the  bill,  who  wrote  the  bill,  and 
who  will  be  the  chief  in  charge  of  carry- 
ing it  out— and  he  says  his  associates 
are  even  stronger  on  it  than  he  is— is 
that,  under  the   14th  amendment,  the 
bill  would  be  illegal,  invalid,  and  void 
if  passed  by  Congress.     So  under  that 
interpretation,  all  of  us.  proponents  and 
opponents,  are  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  the  provision  could  be  justified 
at  all.  It  must  be  justified  on  the  basis  of 
the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion     As  I  shall  point  out   later,  this 
title  cannot  be  supported  by  the  com- 
merce clause. 

That  is  another  matter  that  is  just  as 
farfetched,  except  that  there  is  no  di- 
rect ruling  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on 
the  exact  point. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  be  unduly  crit- 
ical of  the  Attorney  General,  but  I  must 
say  that  I  found  his  presentation  most 
unconvincing.  I  happen  to  agree  with 
the  statement  in  an  editorial  in  Life 
magazine  on  July  19.  1963.  which  com- 
mented: 

Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy  has  con- 
tributed to  the  constitutional  uncertainty  by 
KlvlnK  an  unsatisfactory  explanation  of  the 
Sgal  bases  on  which  he  seeks  to  outlaw  racial 
discrimination  In  places  catering  to  the 
public 
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It  seems  more  than  passing  strange  to 
me  Mr  President,  that  although  the 
Congress  is  being  asked  to  pass  Proposed 
legislation  calculated  to  work  the  most 
radical  and  far-reaching  changes  con- 
ceivable in  the  social  and  economic  llie 
of  our  country,  the  Attorney  General- 
the  highest  legal  officer  of  the  United 
States-was  not  able  to  make  out  a  case 
which  would  persuade  anyone  who  had 
not  made  up  his  mind  in  advance-not 
even  members  of  his  own  stafT.  and  not 
even  his  own  mind,  fully. 

Again  I  submit,  with  all  deference,  that 
that  leaves  the  proponents  of  the  bin 
with  no  constitutional  basis  for  it.  ex- 
cept whatever  they  can  strain  out  of  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution. 

In  commencing  a  discussion  of  the 
constitutional  ty  of  title  H.  it  is  weU  to 
refer  to  certain  basic  and  elementary 
consideraUons.  Our  Constitution  is 
based  on  certain  fundamental  principles. 
Of  these,  the  doctrine  of  separation  or 
distnbut  on  of  power  is  perhaps  the  most 
fundamental.  The  Constitution  clearly 
recognizes  that  there  is  a  Federal  doniain 
and  a  SUte  domain.  The  Pounding 
Fathers  made  the  division  of  authority 


according  to  this  test:  Matters  which  are 
essentlaUy  and  basicaUy  national  m 
scooe  were  placed  in  the  Federal  domain. 
S  ThSg^s  which  are  essentially  local 
in  nature  are  reserved  to  the  States. 

However,  the  framers  of  the  ConsUtu- 
tion  did  not  consider  it  necessary  or  wise 
to  enumerate  those  matters  which  are 
essentially  local  in  nature.     They  con- 
sidered that  the  State  governments  were 
to  possess  all  powers  not  expressly  con- 
ferJ^ed  upon  the  National  Oovermnent 
This  concept  was  formalized  In  the  10th 
amendment,  which  states  that  "the  pow- 
er™ not  delegated  to  the  united  States  by 
the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to 
the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  re- 
spectively, or  to  the  people." 

Thus  it  is  now  firmly  recognized  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  a  Govern- 
ment of  strictly  delegated  powers  and 
that  it  cannot  exceed  or  transcend  the 
powers  conferred  upon  it.  ,^^^„„ 

All  of  this  means  that  in  considering 
H  R   7152  questions  of  expediency,  wis- 
dom,  morality,   social  desirability    and 
political  urgency  are  entirely  secondary. 
The  primary  and  basic  issue  is  whether, 
under  the  Constitution,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  the  power  and  authority  to 
legislate  as  H.R.  7152  P^oP^s  .  I  ^ope 
that  as  this  debate  proceeds  all  of  us 
will  be  mindful  of  this  basic  Philosophy 
of    our    political    system.       We     must 
never  forget  that  It  is  our  own  Consti- 
tution with  which  we  are  tinkering. 

I  should  like  also  to  answer  those  who 
would  urge  that  the  question  of  consti- 
Sna^ity  should  be  left  to  the  courts 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Congre^ 
to  proceed  to  pass  legislation  which  \n 
its  judgment  is  for  the  betterment  of 
the  NaUon.    I  say  that  ours  Is  a  h  gher 
duty     It  Is  our  responslblUty.  I  believe 
to  make  a  judgment,  not  only  upon  the 
wiXm  o?  pro^sed  legislation,  but  upon 
its  constitutionality,   as  welh     That  is 
exactly  in  accordance  with  the  oath  of 
ofnce  which   all   Senators  have     akeiv 
Too  often  has  the  Congress  abdicated 
this  function  to  the  courts.    The  Con- 
gress is  the  first  line  of  constitutional  de- 
fense: and  the  wisdom,  the  integrity  and 
the  patriotism  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress demand  that  no  measure  be  pa^ 
without  first  having  been  subjected  to 
close  and  careful  scrutiny  as  to  its  con- 
stitutionality. 

I  think   it   is  particularly   important 
that  we  do  this,  because  there  is  a  well 
established  principle  that  the  courts  In 
considering  legislation  wh  ch  the  Con- 
gress has  enacted,  will  Indulge  every  pos- 
sible presumption  in  favor  of  its  consti- 
tutionality. - 
That  is  a  very  important  principle  oi 
our  system  of  jurisprudence.    Any  meas- 
ure which  is  passed  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  is  enacted  into  law  goes 
into  the  courts  with  all  the  flags  of  pre- 
sumption flying  in  Its  favor;   and  the 
courts  must  be  clearly  able  to  find  logi- 
cal soUd.  and  sound  reasons,  before  they 
can  set  aside  such  a  measure.    In  other 
words    if  a  bill  Is  passed  by  Congress, 
the  presumption  is  that  Congress  con- 
strued it  to  be  constitutional;  and  the 
courts   in  reviewing  the  legislation,  will 
make  every  effort  to  sustain  and  uphold 
that  construction.    It  Is  vital,  therefore 
that  we  examine  what  we  would  do.  not 


in  the  field  of  race  relations  alone,  but 
also  to  the  political  structure  of  divided 
authority,  if  we  enacted  this  proposed 

legislation.  »,  #«^  v,^ 

H  R  7152  bases  the  proposal  for  Fea- 
eral  legislation   prohibiting    racial   dis- 
crimination m  the  establishment  men- 
tioned in  the  bill  upon  both  the  14th 
amendment  and  the  commerce  clause^ 
The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
supporters  of  the  biU  do  not  know  on 
what  it  should  be  based.    They  had  so 
little  confidence  that  the  14th  amend- 
ment would  support  the  biU  that  they 
were  lukewarm  about  It.  and  used  It  only 
halfheartedly  at  the  outset.     However, 
very  legitimate  doubt  that  the  commerce 
clause  would  support  the  proposed  legis- 
lation led  them  to  predicate  It  on  both 
the  14th  amendment  and  the  commerce 
clause.     One  of  these  provisions,  how- 
ever, must  support  the  proposal  by  its 
own  weight.    If  neither  provision  of  the 
Constitution  supports  such  an  exercise 
of  Federal  power,  the  combination  of  tne 
two  of  course,  cannot.    I  shall  show  that 
title"  n  of  H.R.  7152  is  constitutionally 
Indefensible  on  either  ground. 

I  shall  first  discuss  the  application  or 
the  14th  amendment.  .^  ^  v 

From  the  cases  thus  far  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  there  is  one  gen- 
eraUzaUon  about  the  14th  amendment 
which  can  be  made  without  fear  of  chal- 
lenge It  is  that  the  14th  amendment 
gives  Congress  no  power  whatsoever  to 
prohibit  purely  private  acts  of  discrimi- 
nation. .^ .  „ 
In  1875  the  43d  Congress  enacted  a 
statute  based  on  the  14th  amendment; 
and  that  measure  provided  in  part  aa 
follows: 
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All  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
united  States  shall  be  entlUed  to  Uie  full 
and  equal  enjoyment  of  the  accommodations, 
advantages,  facilities,  and  privileges  of  Irms. 
nubile  conveyances  on  land  or  water, 
theaters,  and  other  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment- •  •  •  applicable  alike  to  citizens  of 
every  race  or  color,  regardless  of  any  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  act  waa  strik- 
ingly similar  In  principle  to  title  n  oi 
H  R  7152.  The  constitutionality  of  the 
1875  statute  was  before  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1883  In  the  Civil  Rights  Cases 
(109  U.S.  3).  in  which  the  statute  was 
held  to  be  unconstitutional. 

I  submit  that  the  holding  of  the  Court 
in  the  civil  rights  cases  is  a  clear  and 
definitive  statement  that  Congress  lacks 
the  power  to  pass  a  measure  prohibiting 
discrimination  by  reason  of  race,  in  pri- 
vately owned  places  of  P^Wic  accom- 
modaUon.  on  the  basis  of  the  JJth 
amendment.  As  to  the  scope  of  the  14th 
amendment,  the  Court  declared: 

It  is  state  action  of  a  particular  character 
that  is  prohibited.  Individual  Invasion  of 
individual  rights  is  not  the  "Object  matter 
of  the  amendment.  It  has  a  deeper  and 
broader  scope.  It  nullifies  and  makes  void 
all  State  legislation,  and  State  action  of 
every  kind,  which  Impairs  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizen.  °*.the  ymtedStatej 
or  which  injure  them  In  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  la^-  "^ 
which  denies  to  any  of  them  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law». 

The  Court  also  said: 

Positive  rtghts  and  privileges  are  un<»o«bt- 
«dly  secured  by  the  14th  amendment:  but 


they  are  secured  by  way  of  prohibition 
against  State  laws  and  State  proceedings 
affecting  those  rights  and  privileges,  and  by 
power  given  to  Congrecs  to  legislate  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  such  prohibitions  Into 
effect;  and  such  legislation  must  necessarily 
be  predicated  upon  such  supposed  State  laws 
or  State  proceedings,  and  be  directed  to  the 
correction  of  their  operation  and  effect. 

Continuing,  the  Court  said: 
Such  legislation  cannot  properly  cover  the 
whole  domain  of  rights  appertaining  to  life, 
liberty,  and  property,  defining  them  and  pro- 
viding for  the  vindication.  That  would  be 
to  establish  a  code  of  municipal  law  regula- 
tive of  all  private  rights  between  man  and 
man  In  society.  It  would  be  to  make  Con- 
gress take  the  place  of  the  State  legislatures 
and  to  supersede  them. 

There  has  not  been  a  clearer,  more 
positive,  more  firm  or  conclusive  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  interpreting 
a  provision  of  an  amendment  than  that 
decision.  There  has  been  no  change  in 
the  amendment.  There  has  not  been  a 
change  in  any  word  of  it  since  the  date 
of  that  decision. 

As  I  pointed  out,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  has  said  that 
that  decision  is  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  civil  rights  cases  have  never  been 
overruled  and  the  basic  premise  of  the 
decision — that  the  14th  amendment  is 
applicable  to  State  action  only— has 
never  been  abandoned,  receded  from, 
or  limited  in  any  way. 

There  has  been  some  suggestion  that 
If  the  Issue  was  again  presented  to  them, 
the  Supreme  Court  would  overrule  this 
decision.  However,  on  the  basis  of  clear 
principles  of  constitutional  interpreta- 
tion I  say  that  the  rationale  of  the  civil 
rights  cases  is  as  good  law  today  as  it 
was  when  it  was  enunciated  in  1883  and 
that  the  14th  amendment  can  no  more 
support  legislation  of  this  nature  in  1364 
than  it  would  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

Not  even  the  most  ardent  and  out- 
spoken proponents  of  this  bill  dare  to 
suggest  that  the  14th  amendment 
reaches  other  than  State  action.  This 
principle  has  been  reaffirmed  and  re- 
iterated time  after  time  until  there  is 
now  no  more  firmly  established  principle 
of  constitutional  law. 

The  finding  of  a  link  with  State  ac- 
tion— something  which  would  connect 
the  act  of  a  private  organization  with 
governmental  actions  or  governmental 
functions  in  some  manner — has  uni- 
formly been  held  to  be  necessary  to 
bring  into  play  the  14th  amendment. 
This  was  the  kind  of  a  link  which  led 
to  the  demise  of  the  white  primaries. 
See  Smith  v.  Allwright,  321  US.  649 
(1944).  and  Terry  v.  Adams.  345  U.S. 
461  (1953). 

Shelley  v.  Kraemer.  334  U.S.  1  (1948), 
and  Barrows  v.  Jackson.  346  U.S.  249 
(1953),  were  cases  in  which  the  Court- 
also  found  the  necessary  link. 

In  Shelley,  the  Court  held  that  Judi- 
cial enforcement  of  a  racially  restrictive 
covenant  by  injunction  was  State  action 
prohibited  by  the  14th  amendment.  In 
Barrows,  the  Court  held  that  judicial  en- 
forcement of  such  covenants  by  assess- 
ment of  damages  was  prohibited. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  however,  the 
Court  cited  the  principle  enunciated  in 
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the  civil  rights  cases  as  one  firmly  em- 
bedded in  our  constitutional  law.  Mr. 
Justice  Vinson,  in  Shelley,  noted  that  the 
14th  amendment  "erects  no  shield 
against  merely  private  conduct,  however 
discriminatory  or  wrongful,"  and  said 
fiu-ther: 


We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  restric- 
tive agreements  standing  alone  cannot  be 
regarded  as  violative  of  any  rights  guaranteed 
to  petitioners  by  the  14th  amendment.  So 
long  as  the  purposes  of  those  agreements  are 
effectuated  by  voluntary  adherence  to  their 
terms,  It  would  appear  clear  that  there  had 
been  no  action  by  the  State  and  the  provl- 
slons  of  the  amendment  have  not  been 
violated. 

This  language  was  cited  with  approval 
by  Mr.  Justice  Minton  in  the  Barrows 
case. 

As  recently  as  the  case  of  Petersen  v. 
City  of  Greenville  (373  U.S.  244  (1963)), 
the  Supreme  Court  reaflarmed  this  princi- 
ple by  saying: 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  under  o\u  deci- 
sions "Private  conduct  abridging  Individual 
rights  does  no  violence  to  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  unless  to  some  significant  ex- 
tent the  State  in  any  of  its  manlfestatlona 
has  been  found  to  have  become  Involved  in 
It."  Burton  v.  Wilmington  Parking  Author- 
ity (365  US.  716.  723);  Turner  v.  City  of 
Memphis  (366  VS.  350). 

Therefore,  those  who  would  now  use 
the  14th  amendment  as  a  basis  for  legis- 
lation strikingly  similar  to  that  which 
was  declared  unconstitutional  in  1883 
would  be  required  to  find  a  positive  link 
with  State  action. 

The  moral  rightness  or  wrongness  of 
private  conduct  are  not  the  proper  con- 
siderations. Even  those  who  would  base 
this  legislation  on  the  14th  amendment 
do  not  suggest  that  It  can  be  read  to  ap- 
ply to  individual  as  weU  as  State  action 
See  the  case  of  Shelley  v.  Kraemer  (334 
VS.  1   (1948)).  where  the  Court  said: 

The  principle  has  become  firmly  embedded 
In  our  constitutional  law  that  the  action  In- 
hibited by  the  1st  section  of  the  14th 
amendment  Is  only  such  action  as  may  fairly 
be  said  to  be  that  of  the  States.  That 
amendment  erects  no  shield  agalnat  merely 
private  conduct,  however  discriminatory  or 
wrongful. 


In  no  case  has  the  Court  ever  held 
that  the  mere  fact  that  a  lodging  house, 
restaurant,  or  other  private  business 
establishment  is  licensed  or  authorized  to 
do  business  by  the  State  constitutes  the 
operation  of  that  business  as  State 
action. 

It  would  be  tenuous  reasoning  Indeed 
to  hold  that  Individual  action  becomes 
State  action  merely  because  the  individ- 
ual action  is  abstractly  and  theoreti- 
cally prohibited  by  the  Constitution  and 
the  State  has  failed  to  take  steps  to  pro- 
hibit the  Individual  from  so  acting.  This 
would  be  to  convert  inaction  into  ac- 
tion— or  the  negative  into  the  afllrma- 
Uve. 

In  all  cases  where  the  Court  has  ap- 
plied the  14th  amendment  against  ac- 
tion which  on  its  face  was  that  of  an 
individual  the  Court  has  found  a  link 
between  the  individual  action  and  State 
action.  Such  was  the  case  in  Petersen 
v.  City  of  Greenville.  373  U.S.  244  (1963) , 
where  the  prohibited  State  action  was 


found   in  a  city  ordlzuuooe   which   re- 
quired segregation. 

The  Court  found  a  link  of  another 
kind  with  the  State  in  the  act  of  a  pri- 
vate restaurant  operator  in  Burton  v. 
Wilmington  Parking  Authonty.  365  VS 
715  (1961),  which  involved  the  refusal  of 
service  to  a  Negro  by  the  operator  of  a 
private  restaurant  which  was  located 
on  premises  leased  from  an  agency  of 
the  State  of  E)elaware.  The  restaurant 
was  located  in  a  building  constructed 
with  pubUc  funds  and  used  for  a  mimic- 
ipal  parking  facility.  The  Court  found 
that  the  restaurant,  one  of  several  leased 
areas  in  the  facility,  was  an  "Indispens- 
able part  of  the  State's  plan  to  operate 
its  project  as  a  self-sustaining  unit." 
The  Court  held  that  the  State  lease  of 
public  property  constituted  the  link  with 
the  State  action  which  brought  Into  play 
the  14th  amendment. 

Many  arguments  have  been  advanced 
as  14th  amendment  support  for  the  pub- 
lic accommodations  title.  Some  reason 
that,  since  the  State  issues  a  privilege 
license  for  the  conduct  of  a  business, 
the  operation  of  the  enterprise  becomes 
State  business  and  is  subject  to  all  the 
prohibitions  of  the  14th  amendment 
against  State  action. 

This  argument  is  so  patently  unsoimd 
as  to  fall  of  Its  own  weight.  If  State 
action  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  operation  of 
a  Itmch  counter,  restaurant,  lodging 
house,  or  theater  merely  because  the 
State  has  required  a  license  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  business  then  there  is  very 
little  activity  today  which  does  not  con- 
stitute State  action. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  con- 
tention has  been  made  that  a  business- 
man has  no  right  to  discriminate  in  de- 
ciding the  persons  he  will  serve  merely 
becaiise  that  businessman  must  have  a 
license  from  the  State  in  order  to  oper- 
ate his  business.  Would  it  not  make 
about  as  much  sense  to  contend  that  the 
14th  amendment  gives  the  advocates  of 
civil  rights  the  right  to  enact  proposed 
legislation  denying  one  the  right  to  dis- 
criminate in  the  selection  of  the  one 
whom  he  would  marry,  on  the  basis  that 
the  parties  must  have  a  wedding  license 
in  order  to  enter  into  matrimony? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  same  principle 
would  apply,  even  in  such  a  sacred  and 
well  established  an  institution  as  mar- 
riage. As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out, 
the  individuals  involved  are  licensed. 
The  Senator  has  given  a  very  fine  illixs- 
tration.  The  State  must  have  police 
power.  It  must  use  it  to  protect  public 
health  as  well  as  for  other  reasons.  But 
the  Government  does  not  acquire  com- 
plete control  merely  because  the  State 
regulates  or  licenses  a  particular  activity. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  scone 
cases,  the  State  must  regulate  in  order 
that  there  may  be  an  appropriate  record 
to  establish  the  rights  of  heirs,  property 
rights,  and  other  rights,  which  rights. 
in  many  respects,  happen  to  be  of  a 
purely  personal  nature. 
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Mr  STENNIS.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect '  An  individual  must  have  a  license 
to  drive  an  automobile.  The  husband 
must  have  one;  the  wife  must  have  one. 
If  the  wife  drives  to  the  beauty  parlor  or 
the  grocery  store  she  is  not  engaging  in 
any  State  or  public  function  simply  be- 
cause she  has  a  driver's  Ucense.  It  is 
altogether  personal. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  those  who 
contend  that  State  action  gives  the  Fed- 
eral Government  the  power  to  say  that 
one  cannot  discriminate.  I  suppose  some 
might  go  to  the  farfetched  extremes 
of  contending  that  that  would  give  the 
Federal  Government  the  right  «>  ^y 
who  could  ride  in  an  automobile  with  a 
person,  thus  denying  the  driver  the  right 
to  discr  minate  in  seletrting  those  per- 
sons with  whom  he  would  care  to  share 
his  automobile. 

Mr  STENNIS.  It  does  not  make  sense^ 
Imaginative  minds  seize  upon  the  fact 
that  SUte  licenses  are  required  toen- 
gage  in  a  great  many  activities.  Then 
those  imaginative  minds  try  to  use  that 
unrelated  fact  as  the  basis  for  Federal 
iur'sdlctlon  in  particular  cases.  The 
argument  falls  of  its  own  weight.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  contribution  to 

the  debate.  ^„f^  -re 

I  submit  that  the  examples  stated  are 
no  more  absurd  than  the  suggestion  that 
the  individual  owner  of  a  hotel,  motei. 
lodging  house,  restaurant,  or  lunch  coun- 
ter which  is  licensed  by  the  State  is  per- 
forming a  public  or  State  function  so 
that  his  selection  of  his  customers  and 
refusal  to  provide  service  to  an  individual 
or  Individuals  is  that  of  the  State. 

We  are  not  dealing  here  w*th  a  license 
which  is  m  the  nature  of  an  exclusive 
or  semiexclusive  franchise  of  the  nature 
Kiven  to  public  utilities  and  common  car- 
riers    In  such  instances,  under  previous 
court  decisions,  there  is  unquestionably 
a  link  with  State  action.    These  fran- 
chises,   however,    are    entirely    distinct 
from  the  licenses  issued  to  the  buslnws 
establishments  at  which  title  H  is  direct- 
ed    With  respect  to  bus'nesses  such  as 
restaurants  and  lodging  houses,  there  is 
no  need  for  a  showing  of  public  conven- 
ience or  public  interest  for  the  Issuance 
of  the  licenses.     All  that  is  required  is 
that  the  requisite  tax  be  paid.    The  Su- 
preme Court  has  never  found,  in  a  case 
like  this,  the  link  which  would  transform 
the    alleged   discriminatory    act   of    the 
business  owner  into  the  act  of  the  State. 
The  clear  answer  is  that  the  14th  amend- 
ment does  not  reach  such  private  acts. 
Constitutional  concepts  cannot  hang  by 
such  a  tenuous  thread.    The  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit  consid- 
ered the  license  argument  in  1959  and  re- 
jected it      WtlUams  W.Howard  Johnsons 
Restaurant.  268  P.  2d  845  ( 1959) .  involved 
a  restaurant's  refusal  to  serve  a  Negro 
solely  because  of  his  race.     In  that  case 
the  plaintiff  conceded  that  there  was  no 
State  statute   which  required  the  pro- 
prietor   to    refuse    to    serve    him.    He 
pointed  to  the  statutes  which  required 
segregation  of  the  races  in  carriers  by 
persons    engaged    in    the    operation    of 
places  of  public  assemblage.    He  also  em- 
phasized the  long  established  local  cus- 
tom of  excluding  Negroes  from  restau- 
rants   and    contended     that    the     ac- 


quiescence of  the  State  in  these  practices 
amounted  to  State  action  violative  of 
the  provisions  of  the  14th  amendment. 
He  also  argued  that  since  the  State 
licensed  the  restaurant  it  had  a  positive 
djty  to  prohibit  racial  discrimination  in 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  its  facilities. 
In  rejecting  these  arguments  the  court 
held  that  unless  the  discriminatory  act 
was  performed  in  obedience  to  some  pro- 
vision of  State  law  there  was  no  basis  for 
complaint.    The  court  steted: 


ThU  argument  falls  to  observe  the  Impor- 
tant dUtlnctlon  between  activities  that  are 
required  by  the  State  and  those  which  we 
carried  out  by  voluntary  =  Y^e/^/i  ^l^I 
out  compulsion  by  the  people  of  the  State 
in  accordance  with  their  own  desires  and  so- 
cial practices.     Unless  these  actions  are  per- 
formed  in  obedience   to  some  positive  pro- 
vision of  State  law  they  do  not  furnish  a 
basU  for  the  pending  complaint.     The  Ucense 
laws  do  not  fill  the  void  •  •  ••     The  (llcens- 
inK)  statute  Is  obviously  designed  to  protect 
the  health  of  the  community  but  It  does  not 
authorize  State  offlclaU  to  control  the  man- 
atrement  of  the  business  or  to  dictate  what 
persons  shall  be  served.     The  customs  of  the 
people  of  a  State  do  not  constitute  State  ac- 
tion   within    the    prohibition    of    the    I4th 
amendment  (268  P.  2d  847-«48) 


If  the  court  meant  what  it  said  on  May 
20  1963  in  Petersen  v.  Greenville.  373 
U  S  244  that  "individual  invasion  of  in- 
dividual rights"  is  not  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  14th  amendment  and  that 
•private  conduct  abridging  individual 
rights  does  no  violence  to  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause."  then  it  should  be  clear 
that  there  is  no  valid  interpretation  of 
the  14th  amendment  which  would  up- 
hold the  constitutionality  of  UUe  H. 

Mr  President.  I  have  no  particular 
pride  of  authorship  in  this  statement, 
but  I  challenge  any  of  the  proponents 
of  this  measure  to  show  valid.  soUd.  legal 
authority  for  basing  title  U  on  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  To  the 
contrary,  all  the  evidence,  all  the  over- 
whelming logic,  all  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  of  other  courts,  not 
only  in  1883.  but  down  to  this  day.  show 
that  there  Is  no  authority  under  the  14th 
amendment,  or  any  concept  of  the  14th 
amendment,  on  which  to  enact  any  Fed- 
eral statute  of  the  kind  that  we  find  in 

title  II. 

No  matter  how  long  this  debate  may 
continue.  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be 
shown  that  Congress  has  any  authority 
whatsoever,  under  the  14th  amendment, 
to  adopt  this  provision.  It  has  no  more 
authority  to  do  It  than  little  children  in 
a  schoolyard  somewhere  have  authority 
to  pass  a  law.  or  people  gathered  in  a 
ballpark  have  power  to  enact  a  law  that 
would  be  binding  upon  all  the  people. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 
Mr    HUMPHREY.    I  asked  the  Sen- 
ator  to  yield  because  I  know  of  the  depth 
of  his  conviction  and  the  great  work  he 
has  done  in  order  to  build  his  case^   He 
Is  speaking  in  a  responsible,  thoughtful, 
and  informed  manner.    I  believe  these 
arguments  should  not  fall  upon  an  empty 
Chamber     I  do  not  believe  it  helps  the 
legislative   process   to   have   a   Senator 
merely  recite  facts  or  observations  for 
the  RicoRD.  without  at  least  an  Intel- 


ligent appreciation,  or  at  least  a  respect- 
ful appreciation,  of  the  difference  In  our 
points  of  view,  at  the  same  time  giving 
ourselves  an  opportunity  to  discuss  these 

questions  maturely.  „,„nnt 

I  know  the  Senator  bases  his  argument 
In  opposition  to  title  n.  the  so-caUed 
public  accommodations  tiUe.  In  part  on 
the  civil  rights  cases  of  1875— one  case 
m  particular.  Plessy  against  Ferguson 

Mr  STENNIS.  No;  the  Senator  Is  in 
error.  There  were  several  ca^  to 
which  I  referred,  known  as  the  clvu 
rights  cases.  Plessy  against  Ferguson 
was  one  of  the  later  cases  It  l^d 
down  the  separate  but  equal  doctrine 
with  respect  to  schools. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  It  was  one  of 
them  But  a  series  of  acts  was  passed 
In  the  period  of  Reconstruction,  designed 
To  protect  so-called  clvU  rights^  Those 
acts  were  subsequently  overruled  by  de- 
cisions of  tiie  Supreme  Court^ 

I  Intend  to  address  myself  to  this  sub- 
ject at  some  length  when  I  make  my  own 
presentation.    I  hope  I  may  then  have 
the  attention  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Mississippi.    However.     I     respectfully 
^aS^ow^that  the  early  civil  rights  laws 
enacted  by   Congress  were  directed  to 
private  acts,  and  not  toward  actions  of 
States.    Therefore,  to  have  based  those 
statutes    upon    the    14th    amendment 
would  have  been  to  have  weaken  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  ruling  of  constitutionality. 
The  difference  between  title  u  or  tne 
bin  and  the  statutes  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator    from     Mississippi     refers— which 
statutes  were  overruled  by  the  Supreme 
Court— Is  rather  significant. 

The  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1875.  which 
was  overturned  In  the  civil  rights  cases 
of  1883.  outlawed  a  number  of  specmc 
acts  against  Negroes,  but  did  not  tie 
thoee  wrongs  to  State  action.  This  wa£ 
a  very  serious  defect,  which  was  exposed 
in  the  court  cases,  since  the  14tii  amend- 
ment provides  that  no  State  may  deprive 
a  citizen  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law.  and  no  State 
may  deny  equal  Privileges  under  Uie 
law.  In  short,  the  1875  act  tried  to 
reach  private  actions  tiirough  the  14th 
amendment.  This  certainly  Is  unconsti- 
tutional. I  could  not  agree  more  com- 
pletely with  the  Senator   from  Mlssis- 

^^^As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
eminent  legal  autiiorlties  see  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  It  avoids  this  error  of 
basing  or  predicating  the  legislation  on 
the  14th  amendment  which  concerns 
private  acts. 

Title  11.  for  example,  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  addresses  hta- 
self .  Is  based  specifically  on  ttie  discrimi- 
nation supported  or  required  by  State 
action,  as  contrasted  with  the  1875  ClvU 
Rights  Act  which  was  directed  toward 
private  actions. 

Furthermore,  the  legal  authority  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1875  was  not  based 
upon  the  commerce  clause.  In  th^  in- 
stance, the  issue  Involves  tiUe  n  In  the 
bin  which  we  hope  to  bring  before  the 
Senate  for  action.  Title  II  has  as  Ite 
constitutional  base  the  14th  amendment^ 
where  State  action  is  involved,  and  the 
TomrSerce  clause  where  individual  action 
Is  Involved. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  permit  an  in- 
terruption? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate  for  several  years.  When  one 
Senator  extends  a  courtesy  to  another 
Senator  by  yielding  to  him,  it  does  not 
require  the  Senator  who  yielded  to  per- 
mit the  other  Senator  to  make  the  first 
argument  on  a  matter  about  which  they 
disagree.  When  we  reach  the  question 
concerning  the  commerce  clause.  I 
should  like  to  proceed  and  make  the 
argument  first,  if  the  Senator  does  not 
object. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  at  aU.  I  was 
merely  trying  to  learn  something  I 
thought  was  worthy  from  the  excellent 
presentation  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  worthy  to  have 
a  Senator  make  his  own  arguments  first, 
and  then  yield  to  any  other  Senator  to 
whom  he  wishes  to  yield.  I  yield  readily 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  at  this 
time  on  the  question  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, which  we  were  discussing  and 
which  the  Senator  had  already  discussed 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  WUl  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  yield  to  me  on  that 
question  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
W.«XTERs  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  for  a  question  on  the  14th 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  draw  a  distinc- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  laws  of  1875.  which 
were  overruled  in  1883  by  a  court  de- 
cision,  to  the  effect  that  the  laws  of 
1875  were  directed  toward  private  action, 
but  that  the  law  was  predicated  upon  the 
14th    amendment.      The    14th    amend- 
ment does  not  relate  to  private  action; 
It  relates  to  State  action.     There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  case  of  1883  related  to 
the  ClvU  rights  laws  of  1875.  and  that 
those  laws  were  unconstitutional     Title 
II  in  the  bUl.  H.R.  7152.  insofar  as  State 
action  Is  concerned.  Is  based  on  the  14th 
amendment.     Therefore,  there  Is   con- 
siderable difference.     We  shall  discuss 
the  commerce  clause  a  little  later. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
Mr.    STENNIS.      The    Senator    from 
Minnesota  had  to  be  absent  from  the 
Chamber,  but  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi had  developed  the  cases  not  only 
from  the  1875  law  and  the  decision  of 
1883.  but  down  to  as  recently  as  1959. 
1961.  and  1963.  wherein.  In  principle,  the 
earlier  decision  was  reaffirmed  and  ad- 
hered to.    Even  more  recenUy.  when  At- 
torney   General    Kennedy    testified    last 
year  before  this  committee 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  happened  to  be  absent  from 
the  Chamber.  I  started  by  saying  that 
the  1883  decision  has  not  been  overruled 
and  remains  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  the  proponents  must  rely  primarUy 
on  the  commerce  clause. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.   ExacUy. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  quoted 
the  Attorney  General  as  saying  that  he 
believed  that  the  proposed  law.  If  predi- 
cated on  the  14th  amendment,  would 
be  declared  constitutional,  but  that 
others  thought  to  the  contrary.  He 
named  the  Sohcltor  General,  who  ^ald 
that  he  thought  it  would  make  far  more 
sense  to  base  the  proposed  law  on  the 
commerce  clause.  Then  the  Senator 
from  Mlsslssiopi  cited  cases  which 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr  STENNIS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  disagree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi in  that  observation.  I  heard 
much  of  what  the  Senator  was  saying, 
and  I  followed  the  logic  of  his  argument. 
I  merely  state  that  the  difference  be- 
tween title  n  of  the  civU  rights  bUI  passed 
by  the  House  and  the  cases  referred  to. 
insofar  as  the  14th  amendment  is  con- 
cerned, is  that  most  of  the  laws  to  which 
the  Senator  referred  were  directed  to- 
ward private  actions  and  were  based  on 
the  14th  amendment.  I  agree  that  the 
14th  amendment,  In  that  instance,  does 
not  apply.  That  is  why  the  Attorney 
General  stated— and  I  believe  forth- 
rightly— that  title  n  would  have  to  rest 
in  large  measure.  Insofar  as  private  ac- 
tions were  concerned,  on  the  commerce 
clause;  but.  Insofar  as  State  actions  were 
concerned,  upon  the  14th  amendment 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  he  agrees  that 
a  valid  law  on  the  subject  must  be  di- 
rected solely  to  prohibiting  State  action, 
and  not  individual  or  private  action 
Insofar  as  the  14th  amendment  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Only  Insofar  as  the 
14th  amendment  is  the  constitutional 
basis  for  It. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  question  was  in- 
tended to  be  confined  to  that 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
When  we  come  to  the  other  part  of  the 
Senator's  dissertation  on  the  commerce 
clause.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  listen  to  it  all 
the  way  through.  I  do  so  because  I  re- 
spect the  statements  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  I  believe  we  might  engage 
in  some  discussion  on  that,  that  may 
prove  worth whUe. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's  sentiments  on  the  question  of  State 
action;  but  with  respect  to  the  Howard 
Johnson  shops.  It  is  necessary — tf  the 
Congress  is  to  require  them  under  Fed- 
eral law  to  open  their  doors  to  all  custom- 
ers, regardless  of  color,  under  the  14th 
amendment,  there  must  be  State  power 
or  State  action  Involved  In  order  to  make 
the  law  valid. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  further  at  that  point' 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  at  all.  If  the 
State  enacts  a  law  that  a  Howard  John- 
son shop  may  be  open  only  to  white  peo- 
ple, that  Is  a  violation  of  the  14th 
amendment.  However,  if  the  Federal 
Government  adopts  a  statute — and  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  wUl  develop  that  point 
contrary  to  my  own  position — that  a 
Howard  Johnson  shop  being  a  public 
place,  open  to  the  public  and  accommo- 
dating the  public,  since  it  is  a  part  of 


the  stream  of  li/e.  falls  under  the  com- 
merce clause,  and  therefore  there  can 
be  no  discrimination. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  overlooks 
the  fact  that  my  question  was  expressly 
confined  to  the  14th  amendment.  So  far 
as  the  14th  amendment  is  concerned.  I 
understand  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
to  say  that  no  law  enacted  under  the  14th 
amendment  can  be  directed  at  the  pri- 
vate activities  of  the  Howard  Johnson 
shops,  for  Ulustration. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  puts  words  into  my  mouth. 
Let  me  give  the  Senator  a  clear  example. 
There  was  an  ordinance  at  one  time, 
which  I  believe  has  since  been  repealed, 
that  required,  for  example,  in  respect  to 
a  restaurant  in  the  city  of  Birmingham, 
that  if  it  were  to  serve  both  colored  and 
white,    there   would   be   a   7-foot   wall 
erected  separating  white  from  colored. 
That  was  a  local  ordinance  passed  under 
the  police  powers  of  the  State.    So  the 
local  government  takes  on  jurisdiction 
of  the  police  power  of  the  State.    That 
is  clearly  a  violation  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment.   Therefore.  whUe  it  may  have  re- 
ferred to  a  private  action  of  the  owner 
of  a  restaurant,  the  private  action  of  the 
owner  of  a  restaurant  was  caUed  for  by 
an  ordinance  of  a  city  which  was  the 
creature   of  the   State   legislature,   the 
legislature  being  the  responsible  author- 
ity of  the  State  and  the  police  power  <rf 
tile  State  being  exercised,  it  is  a  clear 
violation     of     the     14th     amendment. 
Therefore,  a  private  action,  motivated  or 
compeUed  by  State  law  or  local  ordinance 
which    enforces    discrimination.    Is    a 
denial  of  the  due  process  of  law  under 
the  14th  amendment.    So,  if  we  discuss 
the  legal  aspects  of  the  bill,  we  wUl  have 
to  keep  in  mind  private  actions  that  are 
strictiy  privately  engaged  In,  and  private 
actions  that  are  required  by  Stete  local 
law  which  may  violate  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  would  be  the 
situation  if  there  were  no  requirement 
as  to  a  separate  wall;  If  there  were  no 
requirement  under  State  law,  ordinance 
or  anything  else,  as  to  the  separation 
of  the  races,  or  anything  of  that  kind? 
Where  would  the  Federal  act  find  sup- 
port so  far  as  the  14th  amendment  is 
concerned? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  far  as  the  14th 
amendment  is  concerned,  if  there  were 
no  local  ordinance  and  no  local  usage 
or  custom  based  upon  local  or  State  law. 
the  14th  amendment  could  not  apply. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  are  not  talking 
about  custom ;  we  are  talking  about  law. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  say  cus- 
toms or  usages  under  law — or  just  law, 
for  that  matter.  If  there  were  no  local 
ordinance  which  reflected  State  poUce 
power,  or  no  State  law.  that  would  mean 
that  the  action  of  the  private  restaurant 
operator  was  a  personal  action,  a  per- 
sonal point  of  view  or  personal  activity; 
therefore  the  14th  amendment,  as  I  see 
it.  would  not  apply.  That  is  why  the  At- 
torney General  testified  that  if  we  are 
to  reach  some  of  these  practices  which 
are  not  based  on  law.  but  on  custom  or 
usage  not  supported  by  State  action,  it 
is  necessary  to  proceed  under  the  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution. 
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The  Senator  can  dispute  the  validity 
of  that  argument,  but  Uiat  was  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Attorney  General.     I  beueve 

''"MriTSSilS.  If  I  understand  the 
senator  cSrectly.  his  idea  is  that  the 
proposed  law.  Insofar  as  it  is  based  on 
?S^T4m  amendment,  would  not  appb^  to 
this  restaurant  owner  if  he  excluded  a 
colored  man  merely  as  his  own  private 
act   or  as  his  own  personal  belief. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  U  there  were  no 
local  ordinance,  the  14th  af  e^dment 
would  not  apply.  However.  I  «y  "^»^ 
a  is  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  in 
Uie  sense  that  the  commerce  clause  does 

'"'^Mr'sTENNIS.    I  understand. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  If  it  were  a  pubUc 
place,  used  for  public  business,  or  us^ 
in  the  stream  of  commerce  We  base 
our  wage  and  hour  laws  on  that  clause, 
also  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
I  wish  to  say  that  certain  co^npetent 
lawyers  disagree  with  me  in  relation  to 
the  application  of  the  14th  amendment 
jmd  go  much  further  than  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  goes. 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  Is  speaking  only  for  himself, 
of  course.  However,  we  are  agreed  that 
in  a  State  where  there  is  no  law  or  ordi- 
nance requiring  it.  the  Individual  restau- 
rant owner  has  the  private  right,  so  far 
as  the  14th  amendment  is  concerned,  to 
choose  his  own  customers. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  On  the  basis  of  the 
14th  amendment. 
Mr.  S^ENN^S.  Yes. 
Mr  HUMPHREY.  But  on  the  basis 
of  common  law  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
commerce  clause,  he  does  not  have  the 
right  The  14th  amendment  Is  not  the 
only  provision  m  the  Constitution. 

Mr  STENNIS.  That  brings  up  an- 
other question.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  argue  that  Congress  has  au- 
thority to  enact  a  law  based  on  common 

law? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  No:  the  common 
law  primarily  provides  us  with  a  sense 
of  precedent,  of  heriUge.  of  our  sense  of 
legal  history.  ^^    ^. 

Mr  STENNIS.  That  is  not  quite  the 
question  Have  we  the  right  to  enact 
Federal  law  based  upon  common  law? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  No.  the  common 
law  is  respected  in  the  courts  of  the  Na- 
tion in  the  way  I  have  suggested.  The 
common  law  provides  precedents^  It  is 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  act  within  the 
frame  of  constitutional  law. 
Mr  STENNIS  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 
Mr    PROUTY.    I  should  like  to  read 
the  first  clause  of  section  1  of  the  14th 
amendment : 

All  pertOM  born  or  naturallMd  In  the 
United  State,  and  wbject  to  the  Jurtadlc- 
tlon  thereof,  are  cltlzeM  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside 
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citizen  of   a  State   and  of  the  United 

^llT  PROUTY.  A  man  might  be 
traveling  all  the  time,  back  and  forth, 
and  might  not  be  a  citizen  of  a  State. 

Mr    STENNIS.     That  is  possible. 

Mr  PROUTY.  But  he  Is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  Therefore  is  he  not 
entitled  to  the  same  constitutional  guar- 
antees that  the  Senator  and  I  are  en- 

"^M?  'sTENNIS.    I  do  not  see  how  this 
provision  applies  to  legislation  of   this 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Section  5  of  the  14th 
amendment  provides 

Mr  STENNIS.  U  a  person  is  ^  a 
State,  even  though  he  is  traveling  that 
is  his  domicile  for  the  time  being^ 
Whether  he  is  an  ofBcial  resident  of  that 
State  depends  on  State  law. 

Mr  PROUTY.  Let  us  assume  that 
he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  14th  amendment  provides. 

The  CongreM  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
by  approprute  legislation,  the  provisions  of 
this  article. 


Is  It  not  possible  for  a  person  to  be 
a  citizen  of  the  United  SUtea  without 
being  a  citizen  of  any  State? 

Mr  STENNIS  It  Is  my  recoUection 
that  they  are  both.  They  must  reside 
■omewhere      Ordinarily   we  refer  to  a 


I  shall  develop  this  theme  later. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  I  appreciate  the  point 
he  has  made.  

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr  HUMPHREY.  Our  discussion 
has  been  quite  helpful.  I  hesitate  to 
qualify  myself  as  a  legal  expert,  because 
I^  not  a  lawyer,  although  I  have 
studied  constitutional  law. 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  a 
very  fine  knowledge  of  the  law.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr  HUMPHREY     The  point  we  were 
discussing  related  to  private  action  and 
private  interest,  and  whether  such  action 
and  such  interest  would  come  under  a 
law  that  was  related  to  the  14th  amend- 
ment. .   .     -  ^^ 
I  should  like  to  develop  this  point.    I^et 
us  assume  that  In  a  certain  area  of  ^e 
United  SUtes  there  U  an  Inn  or  motel, 
and  that  the  motel  is  In  a  SUte  in  which 
there  is  no  law  which  calls  for  segrega- 
tion, and  no  law  which  In  any  way  dis- 
criminates.   Therefore,  on  the  face  of  It. 
there  is  no  local  ordinance  or  any  law 
which  would  compel  the  motel  owner,  in 
order  to  be  In  compUance  with  SUte  law. 
to  enforce  segregation.    On  the  face  of  it 
It  would  appear  that  such  a  case.  If  It 
came  to  court,  could  not  be  based  upon 
the  14th  amendment.     However,  if  the 
owner  of  the  motel,  which  has  any  facil- 
ity related  to  interstate  commerce  and 
which  are  available   for  any  transient 
who  has  the  money  with  which  to  pay  tjie 
rent  If  there  Is  a  vacancy,  and  the  motel 
owner  says.  T  do  not  want  you  because 
you  are  colored."  and  the  man  repUes. 
•You  cannot  do  that,  because  there  is  no 
law   In   the   SUte   which   provides   for 
segregation :  I  want  a  room.    I  have  the 
moJTey  and  there  Is  a  vacancy."  and  U.e 
motel  owner  then  says.  "U  you  don  t  get 
out  of  here.  I  wUl  call  the  State  police, 
we  reach  the  point  where  the  SUte  gov- 
ernment takes  an  affirmative  action  to 
enforce  discrimination. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  In  a  different  cate- 
gory altogether. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  I  am  o"^ 
pointing  this  out  so  that  there  will  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  because  this  gets  down 
to  an  Individual  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment.   Section  1  reads: 

All  oersons  bom  or  naturallied  In  the 
Un^id^mS?  and  subject  to  the  i^^r^^^^ 
ther^f.  are  cltl«ens  of  the  United  State. 
TnTot  the  SUte  wherein  they  ««W«  .  .^o 
l^te  shall  make  or  enforce  any  l»w  which 
si^  abridge  the  privileges  or  Inimunlt  e.  ^ 

equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

U   an   individual  were  discriminated 
against  or  denied  the  privilege  of  renUng 
f rcSm  in  a  motel-and  the  ma^  wereo 
aood  character  and  not  drunk  or  dls- 
?^rly-W  he  were  denied  a  room  merely 
CSI^  of  his  race,  and  there  were  no 
sSr^tion  law  in  the  SUte.  and  the 
Stit^  poUce  or  the  local  police  ^are  cabled 
Si  to  throw  the  man  out  of  the  lobby 
Siat  would  be  a  violation  of  the   14th 
SenSTnt.  and  the  individual  coi^d^ 
to  court  and  seek  the  Protection  of  Ws 
rights,  because  he  Is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  SUtes.     The   14th   amendment 
p^ifdes  mat  no  SUte  shall  der^  to  any 
^n  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws.  „u>,in 

Therefore  the  man  would  be  wltMn 
the  JurisdicUon  of  the  State  and  no 
SUte  power  could  be  used  to  force  the 
DrivatTdeiislon  of  the  motel  owner.  I 
b^Ueve  that  would  be  a  clear  violation  of 

""Jll^STENNIS.  Under  the  illustration 
which  the  Senator  gives,  could  we  not 
Sume^e  power  to  enact  a  law  to  «jver 
this  situation?  Let  us  assume  that  some- 
o^tri^  to  prevent  me  from  entering  my 
own  car.  in  an  attempt  to  use  that  car 
^e  oWner.  and  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  call  the  poUce  to  prevent  that  man 
5?om  knocking  me  down.  Under  Uie 
senator's  aigument  Congress  could  enact 
fl^  regulating  my  use  of  my  own  car. 
which  I  privately  own. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Not  at  aU. 
Mr  STENNIS.    If  I  am  not  permitted 
to  use  my  property,  it  Is  not  my  properttr 
Mr  HUMPHREY,   I  say  most  respect- 
fully to  the  Senator  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of   difference.     An   automobile   is 
Ss  private  property,  for  his  own  pri- 
vate iS^.    But  If  he  turned  the  car  mto 
a  bus  for  commercial  Purposes  and  said 
to  the  pubUc.  "This  bus  is  available  for 
anyone  who  has  the  money  to  ride  on  it. 
he  would  be  subject  to  the  law. 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  now 
using  another  Ulustratlon.  He  has  con- 
^rtSl    my    automobUe    into    a    pubUc 

"  Mr  HUMPHREY.  A  motel  Is  really 
not  a  private  residence.  Most  motels 
are  esUblished  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tracting customers.  ^„„or« 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Many  mofel  ownere 
Uve  on  the  premises  with  their  famlUes. 
CerUlnly  that  is  private  property. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  bill  would  ex- 
clude them. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  We  are  trying  to  pro- 
tect  those  who  live  on  the  premises  and 
others.  Jurisdiction  Is  not  conferred  on 
the  Senate  to  pass  such  a  bill  as  is  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  listen  with 
interest  to  what  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  to  say. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  can 
argue  that  s'de  of  the  case  later. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  MisslssIPDl 
yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  Is 
wrong  with  allowing  operators  of  hotels 
who  desire  to  serve  persons  on  an  inte- 
grated basis  making  their  facilities  avail- 
able to  people  who  do  not  mind  Inte- 
grating, and  letting  operators  of  hotels 
who  wish  to  serve  people  who  like  to  be 
among  their  own  kind  of  people,  and 
who  feel  more  comfortable  among  them, 
serve  them  on  a  segregated  basis? 

As  I  have  approached  Ne\/  Orleans,  I 
have  noticed  big  neon  signboards  near 
the  entrance  to  the  c!ty  advert  sing  the 
hotels  and  Indicating  whether  the  par- 
ticular hotels  have  vacancies.  The  na- 
tional chains  of  hotels,  partly  because  of 
the  pressure  of  civil  rights  advocates  out- 
side the  South,  I  suppose,  have  an- 
nounced a  policy  that  they  will  accept 
colored  visitors  in  their  hotels.  At  least 
two  major  hotels  in  New  Orleans  do  not 
accept  colored  visitors,  but  Insist  on 
white  visitors  only. 

I  have  noticed  that  the  Roosevelt 
Hotel,  wh!ch  Is  the  largest  In  New  Or- 
leans, more  often  than  any  other  ad- 
vertises that  it  has  no  vacancy.  That 
does  not  mean  that  It  is  better  than  some 
of  the  other  hotels.  It  is  older  than  at 
least  one  of  the  others,  but  it  Is  a  great 
hotel.  I  do  not  claim  to  know  the  rea- 
son for  Its  policy,  but  I  have  noticed  that 
if  any  hotel  has  a  sign  stating  "no 
vacancy."  it  is  usually  the  Roosevelt 
Hotel,  which  is  the  largest  In  New  Or- 
leans. 

What  Is  wrong  with  permitting  hotels 
that  wish  to  serve  guests  on  an  inte- 
grated b£«  s  to  do  so?  Many  hotels  In 
New  Orleans  operate  on  that  basis.  If 
other  hotels  prefer  to  limit  their  service 
to  persons  of  the  Caucasian  race,  can  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  tell  me  what  is 
wrong  with  allowing  them  to  do  so? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing that  is  wrong  with  it.  It  Is  plainly 
within  the  province  of  an  Individual  own- 
er's choice.  It  Is  his  personal  right  to 
make  that  choice.  It  Is  a  question  for 
him  to  decide.  The  proposed  law  would 
cause  him  to  surrender  his  choice  and 
take  that  right  away  from  him  and  give 
it  to  someone  else. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  the  Sen- 
ator explain  to  me  why  people  who  like 
to  be  among  their  own  kind  should  not 
be  permitted  to  be  so?  For  example,  why 
should  colored  people  who  like  to  be 
among  colored  people,  or  why  should 
white  people  who  like  to  be  among  white 
people,  be  denied  the  right  to  mingle 
in  the  company  of  their  preference? 
Should  they  be  required  to  Inte?rate? 
Can  the  Senator  see  any  moral  reason 
for  requiring  people  to  integrate  or  as- 


sociate with  people  among  whom  they  do 
not  care  to  be? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  right  of  choice 
of  association  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant rights  of  man.  The  burden  of  my 
argument  is  that  civil  rights  belong  to 
everyone,  regardless  of  color  or  creed, 
or  anything  else.  Everyone  has  the  right 
to  choose  his  own  associates.  The  bill  is 
a  direct  Invasion  of  personal,  individual 
and  human  rights.  It  is  beyond  the  pow- 
er of  this  body  to  invade  that  field.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  given  an  ex- 
cellent Illustration  of  the  point. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Has  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  ever  heard  it  ar- 
gued that  it  is  within  the  power  of  the 
Goverrmaent  to  tell  us  with  whom  we  may 
associate  and  with  whom  we  may  not 
be  permitted  to  associate? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  decision  comes 
within  the  field  of  private  rights  and 
private  ownership.  No  government  has 
that  authority.  We  have  a  choice  of  our 
own,  and  that  choice  must  be  kept  in- 
violate. It  should  apply  to  everyone, 
regardless  of  color. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thoroughly  agree 
that  the  Government  has  no  right  to  tell 
me  with  whom  I  may  associate.*  The 
Gtovemment  has  no  right  to  tell  me  that 
I  must  be  integrated.  It  has  no  right  to 
tell  me  that  I  must  be  segregated.  It  does 
have  the  right  to  say  that  as  a  citizen 
of  the  Nation,  I  may  not  be  discriminated 
against.  The  same  rules  apply  equally 
to  all.  That  is  exactly  the  point  at 
issue. 

A  man  has  a  right  to  be  secure  in  his 
own  home.  He  may  invite  to  it  anyone 
whom  he  chooses,  and  he  may  keep 
others  out  of  his  own  domicile. 

If  he  operates  his  own  little  business, 
be  it  a  hardware  store  or  a  millinery 
stare,  which  does  not  really  basically 
affect  the  stream  of  commerce,  he  may 
well  be  able  to  exercise  his  own  individual 
rights. 

But  when  motels,  hotels,  gasoline  ste- 
tions,  and  other  facilities  that  are  related 
to  the  flow  of  commerce  are  established, 
the  owner  must  assume  some  additional 
responsibilities.  The  point  we  are  trying 
to  make  is  that  when  one  Ulks  about 
freedom  of  choice  or  private  choice,  there 
are  some  areas  in  which  an  individual 
may  very  well  feel  that  he  wants  his 
business  to  be  open  to  everyone;  yet  the 
State  law  requires  the  business  to  be 
segregated.  Thus,  the  SUte  law  violates 
the  individual's  choice. 

What  Is  hoped  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  passage  of  the  civil  rights  bill  is  not 
that  one  must  intergrate  or  must  segre- 
gate, but  that  he  must  treat  people  as 
people.  I  do  not  know  why  a  person  of 
color  should  be  denied  the  (H>Portunity  to 
sleep  in  a  hotel.  Dope  fiends,  prostitutes, 
and  other  persons  of  ill  fame  and  bad 
repute  are  not  denied  such  accommoda- 
tions; they  use  them  by  the  dozens.  Yet 
because  of  his  color,  a  man  may  be  denied 
that  which  the  Constitution  makes  it 
crysUl  clear  may  not  be  denied  him— 
the  equal  protection  of  the  law  to  per- 
sons regardless  of  race.    The  equal  pro- 
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tection  of  the  law  may  not  be  denied  to 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  overlooks 
entirely  the  case  of  the  owner  of  a  small 
cafe,  who  has  his  savings,  earnings,  and 
his  future  tied  up  in  his  Uttle  business, 
which  Is  operating  in  accordance  with, 
not  the  law  of  the  State,  but  the  customs 
of  the  community.  What  lltUe  money  is 
being  made  and  saved  comes  frwn  the 
customers  which  the  cafe  serves.  To  re- 
quire by  Federal  law  that  that  small  cafe 
must  serve  customers  regardless  of  race 
win  mean  that  the  owner  may  be  denied 
the  right  to  earn  his  livelihood.  The 
owner  of  that  cafe  may  not  have  saved 
much,  may  not  have  paid  for  all  his  fix- 
tures, may  even  have  a  note  at  the  bank. 
That  person  has  some  rights,  too.  Those 
rights  should  be  protected.  The  bill 
would  take  those  rights  away  from  him. 
He  might  be  left  penniless,  hopeless,  and 
helpless.  The  bill  seeks  to  force  him  to 
serve  persons  who  could  be  served  across 
the  street. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  the 
problems  which  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi raises.  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
them.  I  come  from  rather  an  ordinary 
family.  We  own  a  small,  private  busi- 
ness. We  know  what  it  means  to  pay 
bills. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
MinnesoU  has  a  good  business.  He  op- 
erated it  well. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand  the 
problem  to  which  the  Senator  refers.  I 
appreciate  his  compliment  about  the 
business.  I  should  like  to  put  in  a  "com- 
mercial" for  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  read  the  story 
of  the  Senator's  life  and  admired  it 
greatly. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Nobody  is  forcing 
anybody  to  go  anywhere.  What  is  sought 
to  be  prevented  Is  forcing  people  to  be 
denied  an  opportunity  to  go  where  they 
wish,  even  though  they  are  American 
citizens.  I  do  not  believe  that  if  it  were 
said  that  public  places  had  to  be  open  to 
the  public,  everyone  would  rush  in. 
Most  businessmen  spend  their  time  try- 
ing to  induce  the  public  to  come  in. 
Hundreds  of  hotels  have  gone  bankrupt 
because  they  could  not  attract  visitors. 
More  resUurants  go  bankrupt  than  any 
other  single  line  of  business,  except  fill- 
ing sUtions. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  owner  of  a  small 
business  cannot  have  a  guarantee  that 
his  business  will  not  go  bankrupt. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  familiar  with  sit- 
uations such  as  the  one  I  have  in  mind? 
A  department  store  of  which  I  have 
knowledge  had  separate  lunch  counters 
for  white  people  and  colored  people. 
Some  regard  that  as  discrimination;  but. 
one  counter  was  as  good  as  the  other, 
and  the  same  food  was  served  at  both. 
So  I  do  not  regard  that  as  discrimina- 
tion. 

Some  persons  were  determined  to  find 
Insult  and  outrage  because  both  races 
did  not  sit  side  by  side  at  the  counters. 
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with  the  white  people  alternating  with 
the  colored  people.  The  result  was  that, 
after  a  number  of  protesU  and  demon- 
strations, mtegraUon  at  the  two  lunch 
counters  was  forced.  The  result  was 
that  whereas  previously  the  owners  of 
the  lunchroom  had  a  veritable  gold 
mine,  from  the  point  of  view  of  na^l^i'^ 
money,  thereafter  neither  of  the  coun- 
ters made  much  profit  if  any  at  all. 

An  argument  which  can  be  made  in 
support  of  those  who  seek  to  force  inte- 
gration at  restaurants  and  lunch  coun- 
ters  is   that   if   such   integration   were 
forced  in  every  case,  without  exception^ 
there  would  be   no  other  Pla^e  where 
white  people  could  eat  among  their  own 
kind,  therefore  all  business  would  have 
equal  chance  to  attract  customers.     But 
under  such  circumstances,  would  not  the 
whites  be  denied  the  privUege  of  being 
served  with  others  of  their  own  kind- 
assuming  that  is  what  they  would  Uke? 
i^rthermore.  has  not  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  seen  some  indications  that  at 
least  in  some  cases  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  the  colored  race  have  pride 
fn  their  own  race  and  enjoy  being  with 
their  own  kind'' 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Certainly.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  very  we  1  stated 
how  the  bill  would  disturb  practices  and 
customs. 

In  Mississippi  there  was  a  most  pop- 
ular eating  place.  Its  patrons  came 
from  considerable  distances^  ^^JZ' 
ters  were  separated.  But  the  food  was 
fine,  and  everyone  was  happy.  The  col 
ored  people  had  the  same  food  that  the 
whites  had;  the  music  was  fine,  and 
everyone  was  happy. 

But  in  came  the  marchers.  They  de- 
manded that  the  colored  people  sit  at 
the  other  counter.  One  thing  led  to  an- 
other, and  finally  the  en  ^e  establ^h- 
ment  was  disrupted.  Within  2  or  3 
months,  after  many  parades  and  demon- 
Srations.  customers  did  not  know  what 
they  would  find  in  that  cafe.  The  re- 
sSlt  w^  that  the  lady  who  owned  1  was 
financially  ruined:  she  was  unable  to 
pay  the  notes  she  had  at  the  bank. 

So.  whereas  previously  everyone  had 
been  happy,  after  those  developments 
everyone  was  unhappy;  and  instead  of 
havUig  a  good  business  from  which  she 
made  agood  living,  that  lady  is  now 
bankrupt.  ^      t     -, 

Similarly.  I  remember  that  when  I  was 
m  New  Mexico,  we  young  people  enjoyed 
ourselves  visiUng  in  the  cafes  there^  The 
accommodations  were  virtually  the  same 
as  those  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
described— accommodations  on  one  side 
for  the  Causcasians.  and  other  accommo- 
dations for  the  Mexican  people:  and 
everyone  was  happy.  But  In  those  days 
there  was  no  strain  or  stress  because  of 
such  a  Federal  law. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  cor- 
rect to  state  that  at  the  Ume  to  which  the 
senator  from  Mississippi  has  re  err^ 
no  one  felt  he  was  being  discriminated 
against  merely  because  he  was  not  in- 
vited to  go  where  he  was  not  wanted? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Exactly.  No  one  felt 
either  inferior  or  superior. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ix)uisiana 
for  his  comments. 


Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  for  yieldmg  for 

these  questions.  .^     *     »*    ♦>,«- 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
yield  for  a  question?  „.*,«„ 

Mr  STENNIS.    I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr".  HART.    I  hesitate  to  interrupt. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  am  glad  to  yield  for 

a  question.  _.       . 

Mr  HART.  I  entered  the  Chamber 
a  moment  ago  and  heard  the  last  com- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

I  wish  to  ask  a  question  which  is  sug- 
gested by  the  statement  that  "everyone 
was  happy":  If  the  Federal  Government 
sent  a  draft  notice  to  a  young  Negro  man 
in  Michigan,  and  drafted  him.  put  him 
in  uniform,  and  sent  him  to  a  town  in 
Mississippi;  if  in  tiiat  town  he  could  not 
get  a  cup  of  coffee  unless  he  went  to  the 
back  door  of  the  restaurant,  does  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  think  that  man 

could  be  happy?  ,  ^^. 

Mr  STENNIS.  There  Is  no  such 
place  as  that  in  Mississippi:  that  is  an 
extreme,  imaginary  illustration. 

Mr  HART  How  about  the  situation 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  referred— the  resUurant  in  which, 
under  the  former  conditions,  everyone 
was  happy;  but  difBculty  developed,  and 
tiie  owners  notes  at  the  bank  became 
overdue.    What  about  that  situation? 

Mr  STENNIS.  In  that  connection.  I 
refer  to  the  other  illustration  I  gave— 
tiie  restaurant  down  the  same  street. 

If  it  is  said  that  some  are  unable  to 
obtain  food  to  eat.  I  point  out  that  In 
Mississippi  anyone  who  has  money— and 
even  those  who  do  not  have  money— can 

Mr  HART.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  understands  that  my  refer- 
ence to  such  a  person  in  uniform  does 
not  limit  the  question  to  those  in  unl- 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  understand;  and  I 
was  not  attempting  to  give  a  short  an- 
swer, either. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  being  discrimi- 
nated against  If  I  yield  to  the  customs 
of  the  place  where  I  am.    I  have  never 
had  the  desire  to  go  to  a  place  where  I 
did  not  feel  I  was  wanted,  or  to  a  place 
which  the  customs  and  social  practices 
of  the  people  there  would  not  let  me 
visit:  Others  may  have  different  Ideas 
on  that  subject.    There  are  many  sol- 
diers and  sailors  In  Mississippi.     I  re- 
ceive   letters    from    many    from    other 
States  who  are  stationed  there.     Most 
of  them   like  the  State  of   Mississippi 
fairly  well,  although  some  have  taken  ex- 
ception and   felt   that   they   were  mis- 
treated or  discriminated   against,  even 
though  Uie  matter  Involved  use  of  pri- 
vate property. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Mr  JAVrrS.  I  have  received  many 
letters  from  travelers  who  have  been 
on  long  trips  in  the  South  and  who  al- 
lege that  they  have  traveled  for  as  many 
as  100  miles  without  being  able  to  find 
a  motel  that  would  take  them  in.  be- 
cause they  were  Negroes.  Is  the  Senator 
aware  of  any  such  situation? 


Mr  STE2*NIS.  I  cannot  say  that  the 
Senator  Is  incorrect.  I  would  not  know 
about  that.  But  more  and  more  and 
better  and  better  accommodations  for 
colored  people  are  being  cpnstriicted  In 
my  State:  and  I  am  very  glad  of  It.  Ac- 
commodations will  continue  to  improve. 
There  is  no  doubt^and  I  make  no 
apologies  for  It^that  our  custom  Is  to 
follow  the  practice  of  separation  of  the 

races. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
has  greater  admiration  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  as  a  lawyer  than 

°Mr.  STENNIS.    I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's statement.  ^,,     ^ 

Mr   JAVITS.    I  would  like  to  pose  a 
question  to  the  Senator.     The  Senator 
knows  me  weU  enough  to  appreciate  that 
I  am  not  trying  to  move  him  into  a  cor- 
ner    I  know  his  views    very  weU.    But 
what  deeply  troubles  me  as  a  lawyer, 
and  I  believe  what  troubles  many  of  us 
on  this  side  of  Uie  question,  is  that  in 
the  case  of  the  small  cafe  owner,  the 
small  druggist,  and  tiie  small  merchant 
generally-I   believe   the   Senator   well 
knows  of  my  origin;   I  have  not  lost 
touch  with  them.  I  assure  the  Senator- 
business  has  the  protection  of  the  law 
in  everything  that  it  does. 

The  mere  facts  Uiat  the  door  Is  open, 
that  one  cannot  break  the  window  in 
that  the  kitohen  Is  kept  sanitary,  are  due 
to  the  protection  of  the  law.  What 
deeply  ti-oubles  us  is  that  where  protec- 
tion of  the  law  is  afforded,  all  Uie  pro- 
tections of  law  must  be  afforded.  We 
cannot  have  the  store  owner  say.  I  am 
sorry  I  am  going  to  accept  so  much 
of  what  the  law  allows,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  give  the  rest." 

For  example-and  again  I  do  not  w^h 
to  be  considered  extreme,  but  I  merejy 
ask  the  Senator  to  think  about  it;  I  do 
not  even  ask  him  the  question  because, 
as  I  have  said.  I  am  not  in  any  way  in- 
terested in  strategizing  witii  the  Sena- 
tor—if we  consider  the  case  of  a  small 
owner  of  a  pharmacy.  Uie  Senator  and  I 
know  that  if  a  pharmacist  wanted  to 
pander  to  Uie  narcotics  addict  or  to  the 
doctor  who  is  performing  abortions  or 
some  other  lUegal  practice,  he  could 
make  a  great  deal  of  money.  But  oe- 
cause  of  Uie  law,  he  does  not  do  so.  even 
if  his  failure  to  do  so  might  mean  thai 
he  would  be  put  out  of  business. 

That  Is  parallel  to  what  troubles  us 
here.     Notwithstanding  local  custom- 
and  local  custom  was  someUiin*  which 
at  the  very  latest  had  to  go  out  wiUi  the 
14th  amendment^we  equate  Uie  whole 
body  of  law  as  being  totally  enf orclble 
upon  all  Americans  and  in  favor  of  all 
Americans.    That  is  Uie  real  moral  and 
legal  question  which  to  our  minds  rep- 
resents the  real  issue. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.    STENNIS.     I    thank    the    Sen- 
ator for  his  comment.   The  burden  of  the 
argument  of  Uie  Senator  from  Uiss^- 
slppl  is  that,  so  far  as  Uie  pubUc  accom- 
m^ations  provisions  of  Uie  bill  are  con; 
cemed.  we  are  without  P?wer^nder  the 
constitution  to  enact  s^^h  a  law.    Sucn 
power  has  never  been  exercised  to  extend 
to  the  Federal  Government  the  right  to 
interfere  in  matters  Uiat  are  private. 
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I  now  consider  the  power  of  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  this  legislation  under  the 
commerce  clause. 

The  power  of  Congress  under  the  com- 
merce clause  differs  from  its  power  under 
the  14th  amendment.  The  14th  amend- 
ment gives  Congress  only  the  power  to 
enforce  its  provisions  by  appropriate  leg- 
islation. It  can  prohibit  no  act  of  dis- 
crimination which  is  not  already  pro- 
hibited by  the  amendment.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  power  of  Congress  "to  reg- 
ulate commerce  among  the  States"  Is 
somewhat  broader.  Under  this  clause 
Congress  can  regulate  and  prohibit  ac- 
tlvlt'.es  which  would  not  be  prohibited  In 
the  absence  of  an  act  of  Congress. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  power 
of  Congress  over  commerce  is  "plenary." 
However,  an  examination  of  the  reported 
cases  reveals  that  this  designation  Is  a 
misnomer  and,  as  such,  is  misleading. 
The  criterion  has  always  been  the  effect 
of  an  act  upon  commerce  and  not  the 
source  of  the  injury. 

For  example,  in  the  1824  case  of  Gib- 
bons V.  Ogden.  9  Wheat.  1,  196-197,  It 
was  recognized  that  the  reference  to 
commerce  among  the  several  States  was 
"not  one  which  would  have  been  said  to 
indicate  the  completely  internal  traflBc 
of  a  State."  In  this  case.  In  discussing 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Chief  Just'.ce  Marshall  stated  that — 

Ita  action  Is  to  be  applied  to  all  external 
concerns  of  the  Nation,  and  to  thoae  Internal 
concerns  which  affect  the  States  generally: 
but  not  to  those  which  are  completely  within 
a  particular  State,  which  does  not  affect 
other  States,  and  with  which  It  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  Interfere,  for  the  purpose  of  executing 
some  of  the  general  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

On  several  occasions  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  the  Congress  overreached 
its  power  under  the  commerce  clause.  In 
United  States  v.  Devitt,  9  Wall.  41  (1869) . 
the  Supreme  Court  held  unconstitutional 
an  internal  revenue  provision  making  it 
a  misdemeanor  to  mix  for  sale  naphtha 
and  illuminating  oils,  or  to  sell  such  mix- 
ture, on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  regula- 
tion relating  exclusively  to  the  trade  of 
the  States  and  was  not  supported  by  the 
commerce  power.  The  Trade  Mark 
Cases  (100  U.S.  82  (1879)).  held  uncon- 
stitutional the  original  Trade  Mark  Act 
and  certain  penal  provisions  for  Its  en- 
forcement because  its  language  was  in- 
tended to  embrace  commerce  between 
citizens  of  the  same  State. 

In  the  celebrated  case  of  Schechter 
Poultry  Corporation  v.  United  States,  295 
U.S.  495  (1935) ,  the  commerce  pKJwer  was 
said  not  to  reach  the  sale  of  unfit  chick- 
ens by  a  wholesale  poultry  dealer  who 
purchased  chickens  shipped  in  from  other 
States  for  resale  to  retail  dealers.  While 
acknowledging  the  power  of  the  Congress 
to  regulate  intrastate  matters  "affect- 
ing" commerce  as  well  as  commerce  It- 
self, the  Court  held  that  it  could  not 
reach  acte  having  only  an  indirect  effect 
upon  commerce,  sajrlng: 

But  where  the  effect  of  Intrastate  transac- 
tions upon  Interstate  commerce  Is  merely 
Indirect,  such  transactions  remain  within  the 
domain  of  State  power.  If  the  commerce 
clause  were  construed  to  reach  all  enter- 
prises and  transactions  which  cou'.d  be  said 
to  have  an  indirect  effect  upon  interstate 


commerce,  the  Federal  authority  would  em- 
brace practically  all  the  acUvltles  of  the 
people  and  the  authority  of  the  State  over 
Its  domestic  concerns  would  exist  only  by 
sufferance  of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  submit  that  this  direct  and  concise 
statement  fits  the  public  accommoda- 
tions title  of  H  Jl.  7152  like  a  glove. 

In  Carter  v.  Carter  Coal  Co.,  298  U.S. 
238  (1936) .  the  Court  held  that  the  Bitu- 
minous Coal  Conservation  Act  of  1935 
which,  among  other  things,  attempted 
to  regulate  the  wages  and  hours  of  coal 
miners,  could  not  be  sustained  under  the 
commerce  clause. 

There  are  many  other  cases  which  hold 
that  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
commerce  exists  only  In  cases  where  the 
activities  Involved  have  a  direct  and  sub- 
stantial effect  upon  interstate  commerce. 
Obviously,  so-called  public  accommoda- 
tions do  not  fall  into  this  category.  There 
has  been  no  showing  that  the  alleged 
discriminatory  practices  restrain  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  commerce  in  a  par- 
ticular commodity.  Nor  has  there  been 
any  showing  that  the  right  of  an  In- 
dividual owner  to  choose  his  own  custom- 
ers restrains  the  movement  of  a  substan- 
tial volume  of  goods  which  would  other- 
wise move  in  interstate  commerce.  No. 
serious  argimient  has  been  advanced  that 
the  exercise  by  a  businessman  of  his  con- 
stitutional right  to  be  Individually,  and 
even  arbitrarily,  selective  In  his  dealings 
with  the  public  places  any  burden  upon 
Interstate  commerce  or  has  any  substan- 
tial effect  on  It. 

From  a  review  of  the  decided  cases  It 
seems  clear  to  me  that  the  transactions 
at  which  this  title  Is  directed  are  very 
far  removed  from  having  the  direct  and 
substantial  effect  on  interstate  commerce 
which  is  necessary  to  bring  into  play  the 
operation  of  the  commerce  clause.  To 
me  it  is  ridiculous  to  conclude,  as  did  the 
Attorney  General  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  that 
the  smallest  establishment  is  in  inter- 
state commerce  simply  because  there  are 
a  number  of  other  small  establishments 
in  the  same  area  which  are  engaged  in 
the  same  business  and  that  "discrimina- 
tion by  many  small  establishments  im- 
poses a  cumiUative  burden  on  interstate 
commerce." 

Nor  do  I  think  that  a  case  of  a  burden 
upon  interstate  commerce  is  msuie  out 
or  sustained  by  the  mere  aUegation  that 
certain  interstate  travelers  are  forced 
under  present  conditions  to  accept  less 
pretentious  accommodations  than  they 
would  like.  It  is  very  hard  for  me  to 
believe  that  the  Senate  will  enact  a  stat- 
ute calling  for  a  social  and  economic 
revolution  on  the  strength  of  these  slen- 
der, unsupported,  and  imsubstantial  al- 
legations as  to  the  effect  of  the  proscribed 
activities  on  interstate  commerce  and 
the  burden  on  commerce  which  Is  alleged 
to  result. 

Even  In  those  cases  where  the  Court 
has  upheld  a  statute  which  extends  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  pur- 
suant to  the  commerce  clause,  it  has 
made  it  unmistakably  clear  that  "the 
control  of  Congress  over  commerce 
among  the  States  cannot  be  made  a 
means  of  exercising  powers  not  entrusted 
to  it  by  the  Constitution,"    The  quoted 


remark  Is  that  of  Chief  Justice  Holmes 
in  the  Pipe  Line  Cases.  234  UJ3.  548 
(1914). 

In  answering  the  question  of  whether 
Congress  has  the  power  to  pass  a  law 
prohibiting  aUeged  discrimination  in 
places  of  public  accommodation  on  the 
theory  that  they  are  substantially  en- 
gaged in  commerce,  the  statement  of  the 
Court  in  Swift  v.  United  States,  196  US. 
375,  must  be  borne  in  mind.  In  that 
case,  the  Court  said : 

Commerce  among  the  States  is  not  a  tech- 
nical legal  conception,  but  a  practical  one. 
drawn  from  the  course  of  business. 

Thus  an  establishment  is  subject  to 
regulation  under  the  commerce  power 
only  if  it  is  in  fact  engaged  in  commerce 
or  if  it  substantially  affects  commerce. 
If  it  is  not  in  fact  engaged  in  commerce 
or  if  it  does  not  substantially  affect  com- 
merce, a  legislative  ipse  dixit  to  the  con- 
trary cannot  and  will  not  make  the  com- 
merce clause  applicable. 

We  must  also  put  emphasis  upon  the 
test  of  a  substantial  effect  upon  com- 
merce. The  relation  to  commerce  of  the 
subject  or  object  to  be  regulated  must  be 
such  that  its  regulation  is  necessary  for 
the  effective  regulation  of  interstate  com- 
merce. As  was  said  in  Swift  against 
United  States,  the  effect  upon  commerce 
must  not  be  "accidental,  secondly,  re- 
mote, or  merely  probable." 

Local  activities  may  be  regulated  un- 
der the  commerce  power  only  where 
those  local  activities  are  an  actual  and 
integral  part  of  interstate  commerce. 

H.R.  7152  atempts  to  lay  down  several 
bases  for  the  determination  that  the 
establishments  covered  by  the  bill  affect 
commerce.  However,  these  statements 
In  and  of  themselves  are  not  conclusive. 
The  actual  effect  upon  interstate  com- 
merce of  the  practice  of  catering  to  se- 
lected customers  in  private  places  of 
business  must  still  be  shown.  It  can 
only  be  on  the  basis  of  an  objective  de- 
termination that  such  practices  exert  a 
a  real  or  substantial  impact  upon  inter- 
state commerce  that  the  necessary  link 
between  local  activity  and  interstate 
commerce  can  be  found. 

I  submit  that  there  is  not  one  shred 
of  evidence  to  support  the  hypothesis 
In  titie  n  that  there  are  existing  bur- 
dens obstructing  and  Impeding  com- 
merce as  a  result  of  the  absence  of  a 
Federal  public  accommodation  law  that 
require  and  demand  the  exercise  by  the 
Congress  of  its  constitutional  power  over 
commerce.  Certainly  no  evidence  to  this 
effect  has  been  presented  to  the  Senate. 
I  think  It  Is  clear  that  those  who  drew 
this  bill  started  with  the  conviction  that 
alleged  discrimination  in  privately 
owned  places  of  public  accommodations 
was  to  be  prohibited.  They  then  cast 
about  for  constitutional  support  for  this 
action.  The  necessary  result  has  been 
a  head-on  collision  between  confusion 
of  their  moral  beliefs  with  basic  consti- 
tutional principles. 

We  cannot  afford  to  follow  their  lead 
in  this  action.  It  is  our  duty  and  obliga- 
tion to  take  this  proposed  measure  and 
to  lay  it  beside  the  Constitution  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring  whether  the  power 
granted  to  us  by  the  Constitution  in- 
cludes the  power  to  enact  this  statute. 
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The  duty  of  exercising  legislative  re- 
straint and  conformin?  to  constitutional 
limitations  rests  on  us  as  Members  of  tne 
U  S  Senate.  I  hope  that  we  w  11  not 
succumb  to  the  temptation  to  shift  our 
duty  of  evaluating  the  constitutional 
bounds  of  the  commerce  clause  to  an- 
other branch  of  the  Ckjvernment. 

In  the  many  cases  dealing  with  the 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  intrastate 
transactions  because  they  substantially 
affected  interstate  commerce  it  is  note- 
worthy that  there  has  always  been  a 
real  and  existent  effect  upon  mterstate 
commerce  and  not  a  hypothetical  one. 
In  none  of  the  cases  has  there  been  one 
word   which   recognizes   any   power   in 
Congress  to  regulate  pecuUarly  local  ac- 
tivities whose  relation,  if  any.  to  inter- 
state commerce  is  remote  and  unsub- 
stantial. ,       i   J    J 
It  would  be  a  strange  doctrine  indeed 
if  we  were  to  measure  the  relationship 
of  a  small  lunch  counter  in  Oklahoma 
to  Interstate  commerce  by  the  number  of 
Idaho  potatoes  which  it  used  in  pre- 
paring its  meals.    It  just  does  not  make 
sense     There  is  no  way  in  which  logic 
can  be  stretched  into  the  finding  that 
the  activities  of  this  small  lunch  coun- 
ter in  selecting   its  few  customers  ac- 
cording  to   the   proprietor's   individual 
whims  results  in  an  economic  effect  or 
imposes  a  burden  on  the  commerce  or 
this  great  Nation. 

Let  us  concede  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment that  such  selectivity  of  customers— 
or  perhaps  a  sit-in  demonstration  in 
the  lunch  room— will  cause  one  or  two 
fewer  sandwiches  to  be  sold.  Let  us 
also  concede  that  some  Ingredient  used 
In  the  sandwiches  is  from  out  of  the 
State  Does  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
seriously  contend  that  this  would  disrupt 
the  flow  of  commerce  to  the  extent  that 
we  as  national  legislators,  should  reg- 
ulate and  control  the  local  operations  of 
this  purely  private  business? 

I  am  not  asking  whether  or  not  you 
are  philosophically  m  sympathy  with 
the  persons  denied  service  or  with  those 
engaged  in  a  s  t-in  demonstration.  Nor 
am  I  asking  whether  you  feel  that  the 
basic  legal  and  constitutional  rights  of 
a  private  property  owner  to  decide  who 
Is  wanted  and  who  is  not  wanted  on  his 
premises  should  be  subordinated  to  your 
own  ideas  of  social  behavior.  That  is 
not  the  issue.  The  issue  is  whether  or 
not  we.  as  Senators  of  the  United  States, 
propose  to  seize  upon  such  a  slender  reed 
and  inject  the  Federal  regulatory  power 
into  the  most  local  of  local  activities. 

There  is  no  decided  case  which  would 
uphold  the  power  of   the  Congress  to 
regulate  purely  local  activity  under  the 
commerce  power.    The  cases  simply  can- 
not be  extended  to  give  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment power  to  prohibit  private  prop- 
erty owners  operating  their  own  local 
businesses    from    choosing    their    own 
customers  according  to  their  own  Ustes. 
Congress  has  never  before  sought  in  the 
name  of  commerce  to  regulate  the  per- 
sonal relaUonships  Involved  in  the  serv- 
ing   of    food    and    the    furnishing    of 
lodgngs.    It  would  be  both  a  violation 
of  the  meaning  of  the  commerce  clause 
and  a  disservice  to  the  Nation  to  ex- 
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tend  the  commerce  clause  into  areas  It 
was  never  Intended  to  reach. 

Let    us    examine    the    basic    concept 
again.    Congress  may  regulate  the  right 
to  engage  In  Interstate  commerce  or  in 
activities    affecting    commerce    if.    and 
only  If.  there   is   a  distinct   and  valid 
relation  between  the  unobstructed  op- 
eration of  commerce  and  the  proposed 
regulation.     Therefore,  in  order  'or  Con- 
gress to  dictate  whom  local  establish- 
ments may  serve,  it  must  first  show  that 
these   establishments   are   in  interstate 
commerce  or   that,   though  local,  they 
are  an  integral  part  of  that  commerce. 
Secondly,  it  must  show  that  there  exists 
an  actual  connection  between  the  free 
fiow  of  commerce  and  the  activity  sought 
to  be  regulated.     Neither  of  these  re- 
quirements have  been  met  here. 

Congress'  power  over  intersUte  com- 
merce and  Its  right  of  regulation  of  it  is 
not  unlimited.  There  are  basic  and 
inherent  limitations  on  the  right  of  the 
Congress  to  regulate  activities  affecting 
commerce.  The  Congress  may  not  im- 
pose conditions  which  require  the  relin- 
quishment of  basic  constitutional  nght^. 
As  was  said  in  Frost  v.  Railroad  Commis- 
sion. 21  WiS.bZZ  ^929): 

If  Government  could  compel  the  surrender 
of  one  constitutional  right  as  a  condition  for 
lu  favor.  It  mlgbt.  in  like  n^anner.  compel 
a  surrender  of  all.  It  I.  Inconceivable  that 
guarantees  embedded  In  the  Constitution^ 
the  United  States  could  thus  be  manipulated 
out  of  existence 


I  have  already  discussed  the  1883  civil 
rights  cases  which  held  that,  under  the 
13th  and  14th  amendments.  Congress  did 
not  have  the  power  to  pass  a  law  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  In  places  of  pub- 
Uc  accommodation.  In  that  decision  the 
Court  categorically  declared  that  no 
one  will  contend  that  the  power  to  pas*— 
this  law— was  contained  In  the  Constitu- 
tion before  the  adoption  of  the  last  three 
amendments."  This,  of  course,  was 
tantamount  to  saying  that  the  commerce 
power  did  not  support  this  legislation  in 
1883.  For  the  same  reason  it  does  not 
support  it  in  1964.  .        ^  ,         .^^ 

That  case  has  been  referred  to  as  the 
case  of  1883.  The  commerce  clause  nas 
been  in  the  Constitution  from  the  be- 
ginning. Therefore,  in  the  1883  decision 
the  Court  held  that  no  law  eriacted  by 
Congress  could  be  predicated  on  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution. 

Then  as  recently  as  1959.  in  the  case 
of  Williams  V.  Howard  Jo^^^'^'Jt^^'^r^^l 
rant    268  F.  2d  845  (4th  Clr.  1959).  the 
Court  expressly  held  that  "we  do  not 
find  that   a  restaurant  is  engaged   in 
interstate  commerce  merely  because  in 
the  course  of  its  business  of  fymiBhiiig 
accommodations  to  the  general  public  it 
serves  persons  who  are  traveling  from 
State  to  SUte.     As  an  instrument  of 
local  commerce,  the  restaurant  is  not 
subject  to  the  constitutional  and  sUtu- 
tory    provisions    discussed    above    and. 
thus  is  at  liberty  to  deal  with  such  per- 
sons as  it  may  select."    This  reasoning 
applies  with  full  force  to  all  of  the  pri- 
vately owned  places  of  pubUc  accom- 
modaUon  ruoned  In  the  bill. 

So  there  was  a  decision  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  RepubUc.  In  1883.  which 


necessarily  passed  upon  the  application 
of  the  commerce  clause.  The  statute 
enacted  by  Congre^.s  in  that  case  was 
very  similar  to  the  one  now  proposed. 
There  was  a  case  as  recently  as  1959.  in 
which  the  express  point  dealt  with  was 
whether  or  not  a  restaurant  owner  deal- 
ing with  persons  traveling  from  State 
to  State  was  subject  to  the  commerce 
clause  merely  by  reason  of  catering  to 
such  customers.  The  Court  held  that 
such  a  restaurant  was  not  engaged  in 
Interstate   commerce. 

The  second  attempt  to  bottom  a  Diu 
on  a  valid  constitutional  provision  un- 
dertakes to  say  that  dealing  with  Inter- 
state travelers  alone,  merely  for  lunch, 
for  example,  makes  the  resUurant  itself, 
which  is  sitting  on  the  side  of  the  high- 
way engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 
I  think  it  Is  clear  that  the  power  to  en- 
act such  legislation  cannot  be  based  upon 
or  supported  by  the  commerce  clause  of 
the  Constitution. 

Without  impugning  the  purposes  or 
motives  of  the  proponents  of  this  bill.  I 
say  that  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  con- 
cept of  title  n  is  based  upon  a  miscon- 
ception of  Federal  power.    In  cons  Ber- 
ing it.  we  must  proceed  calmly,  deliber- 
ately  and  impasslonately.  and  with  due 
respect  for  the  limitations  of  the  Con- 
stitution,   n  we  do  so.  I  believe  that  we 
will  reject  this  proposal.    If  we  do  not. 
then  the  resulting  abuse  of  power  might 
very  well  impair  the  separate  existence 
and  independent  self-government  of  the 
various  States.    Furthermore,  it  would 
take  away  the  inherent  rights  of  millions 
of  people,  regardless  of  their  color,  sta- 
tion, position,  or  activities. 

Having  discussed  the  constitutional  in- 
firmities of  title  n  let  me  say  a  word 
about  the  practical  difficulties  which 
would  be  involved  in  the  enforcement 
of   it.     Unquestionably   these  would  be 

enormous.  ^.  w  w    . 

Few  if  any  would  know  which  busi- 
nesses" were  covered.  Ultimately,  the 
courts  would  have  to  make  the  deter- 
mination. The  proprietors  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  places  of  so-called 
public  accommodation  would  not  know 
themselves  whether  they  were  covered. 
They  could  find  out,  perhaps,  by  sub- 
jecting themselves  to  prosecutions  for 
violations  of  the  law,  by  spending  their 
hard-earned  money  to  obtain  a  Judicial 
finding  upon  their  liability,  the  validity 
of  the  legislation,  and  whether  the  stat- 
ute covered  their  businesses.  If  con- 
victed, they  would  then  know  that  they 
were  covered,  but  not  l)efore. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  would  be 
willing   to   take   this   risk,   particularly 
with  the  vast  might  of  the  Federal  (^v- 
ernment    arrayed    against    them.     How 
could  they  compete  on  equal  terms  ?   How 
could  they  protect  themselves  against 
unfounded  and  unjust  complaints  by  ei- 
ther crackpots  or  paid  agitators?    Would 
not  this  course  of  action  involve  bank- 
ruptcy for  the  small  businessman  who 
had  all  his  life's  savings,  plus  money 
borrowed  from  the  bank,  in  his  business? 
To  concede  that  one  was  covered  by 
the  act  and  to  comply  with  it  would  in- 
volve equal  risks.    By   accepting  some 
patrons  the  proprietor  would  offend  sub- 


stantial numbers  of  his  existing  clientele 
who  would  then  seek  more  tranquil  sur- 
roundings in  which  to  spend  their  money. 
In  either  event,  it  would  appear  that 
the  small  businessman  would  be  left 
with  nothing  but  the  economic  wreckage 
of  a  once  prosperous  business.  He 
would  be  left  holding  the  bag — and  his 
unpaid  notes  to  the  bank.  The  work  of 
a  lifetime  would  have  gone  down  the 
drain. 

It  requires  no  exaggeration,  not  even 
the  use  of  imagination,  to  make  that 
statement.     That  is  exactly  what  has 
happened.     The  damage  will  be  greater 
if  as  a  result  of  marches,  and  sit-ins, 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Oovermnent  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  his  vast  staff  so  that  they  can 
drive  out  upon  the  great  areas  of  the 
Nation,  disrupting  the  customs,  habits, 
and  social  patterns  long  followed  in  all 
the  restaurants,  hotels,  and  motels.    It 
would  cause  the  greatest  confusion  and 
disruption  that  any  Federal  undertak- 
ing ever  brought  about,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  experiences  in  the 
days  when  the  Federal  Government  at- 
tempted to  enforce  the  18th  amendment. 
Of  course,  that  was  on  another  subject, 
but  it  ran  so  contrary  to  the  customs 
and  habits  of  so  many  people  in  the 
large  metropolitan  areas  of  the  country 
that  that  law  was  a  failure  and  is  now 
called   the   noble   experiment.     It   was 
finally  decided  that  the  solution  to  the 
problem  was  not  enforcement  at  the  Fed- 
eral level.    Yet  I  believe  that  was  a  mole- 
hill compared  to  the  mountain  of  prob- 
lems that  would  result  from  enactment 
of  the  proposed  law.  and  the  widespread 
attempts  that  wou!d  be  made  to  enforce 
such  a  measure. 

This  I  do  know:  The  job  of  enforcing 
the  public  accommodations  section,  if  it 
becomes  law.  would  make  the  admittedly 
impossible  job  of  enforcing  the  "noble 
experiment"  of  the  18th  amendment 
seem  like  child's  play.  It  would  require 
unlimited  litigation  which  would  clog 
the  already  overcrowded  calendars  of 
Federal  courts  to  the  breaking  point.  It 
would  require  hordes  of  Federal  attor- 
neys, investigators,  marshals,  and  other 
personnel.  Indeed,  it  seems  altogether 
probable  that  the  enactment  of  this  title 
might  solve  or,  at  least,  go  a  long  way 
towards  curing,  our  chronic  unemploy- 
ment problem.  At  least,  this  would  be 
true  if  we  do  not  take  into  consideration 
the  vast  numbers  which  the  administra- 
tion and  operation  of  the  bill  would  force 
out  of  business  or  put  out  of  work. 

The  present  difficulties  caused  by  the 
legal  "no  man's"  land  in  labor  relations, 
and  the  multiolied  legal  difficulties  which 
would  result  if  the  PEPC  title  of  this  bill 
is  enacted,  give  us  some  concept  of  the 
legal  jungle  in  which  we  will  find  our- 
selves if  title  n  becomes  law.  The  tre- 
mendous problems  of  enforcement,  in- 
terpretation, and  application  which  this 
measure  would  cause  are  incalculable 
and  Inconceivable. 

I  have  spoken  repeatedly  of  the  private 
and  Individual  rights  which  this  bill 
would  destroy.  Let  us  consider  some  of 
them  In  more  detail. 

Undoubtedly  this  legislation  woiUd 
seriously  Impair  the  right  of  a  private 
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property  owner  to  use,  or  restrict  the  use 
of,  his  property  as  he  sees  fit.  This  right 
of  property  is  fundamental  In  our  system 
of  government,  and,  therefore.  In  con- 
travening this  fundamental  right,  this 
proposed  legislation,  enacted  In  name  of 
preserving  constitutional  rights,  would 
itself  be  unconstitutional. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  equated  the 
right  of  property  with  life  and  liberty. 
They  are  used  in  the  same  context  and 
the  same  clause  of  the  fifth  amendment 
which  declares  that  no  person  "shall  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law."  The  right 
of  property  Is  sacred  and  its  protec- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  Important 
objects  of  Government.  According  to 
American  jurisprudence,  this  right  em- 
braces "all  Incidents  which  property  may 
manifest.  Within  this  right  are  included 
the  right  to  acquire,  hold,  enjoy,  possess, 
use,  manage,  insure,  and  Improve  prop- 
erty." 

I  am  convinced  that  our  Pounding 
Fathers  would  be  appalled  at  the  inroads 
which  have  already  been  made  upon  the 
right  of  private  property— Inroads  made 
in  the  name  of  a  social  and  political  phi- 
losophy which  has  sometimes  ignored 
constitutional  precepts  and  man's  legiti- 
mate aspirations  toward  individualism 
and  self-reliance. 

When  we  advocate  legislation  to  limit 
the  right  of  an  individual  to  use  and 
enjoy  his  property  as  he  sees  fit,  let  us 
remember  that  we  make  the  erosion  of 
another  individual's  property  rights  that 
much  easier.  If  the  Congress  can,  under 
the  pretext  of  legislating  for  the  public 
good,  specify,  against  the  will  of  the 
owner,  the  uses  to  which  his  private 
property  must  be  devoted,  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  all  of  us  are  In  jeopardy 
as  never  before.  The  erosive  process 
which  is  thereby  sanctioned  for  the 
elusive  goal  of  the  common  good  may  re- 
sult in  the  entire  destruction  of  individ- 
ual freedom  as  we  know  it.  I  hope  that 
we  will  reject  this  attack  upon  the  funda- 
mental, natural,  inherent,  and  Inalien- 
able right  of  property.  This  right  Is  the 
essence  of  our  constitutional  jurispru- 
dence and  Is  the  legacy  of  our  natural 
law  heritage. 

There  are  those  who-  argue  that 
liberty  and  freedom  of  choice  are  not  im- 
pinged upon  by  H.R.  7152.  They  assert 
that  if  a  person  who  owns  a  place  of 
public  accommodation  does  not  wish  to 
submit  to  the  compulsion  of  a  law  which 
dictates  whom  he  must  serve,  he  can 
simply  discontinue  doing  business  This 
argument,  which  seems  to  be  based  on  a 
freedom  of  choice  between  surrendering 
constitutional  rights  and  bankruptcy, 
ignores  several  fundamental  principles. 
In  reality,  the  property  owner  is  given  no 
choice,  except  a  choice  between  the  rock 
and  the  whirlpool.  I  do  not  believe  that 
constitutional  which  I  am  discussing. 

I  think  that  my  previous  discussion  of 
the  dual  bases  advocated  as  support  for 
the  enactment  of  title  n  clearly  reveals 
that  this  measure  bears  neither  a  reason- 
able nor  an  adequate  relation  to  the  pow- 
er granted  the  Congress  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  addition  the  discussion  of  the 
right  of  private  property  shows  how  one 
of  the  basic  tenets  of  American  constitu- 


tional law  would  be  Infringed  by  its  pas- 
sage. 

The  arbitrary  nature  of  the  proposed 
title  n  is  starkly  revealed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Attorney  General  Kennedy  be- 
fore the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 
Listen  to  this  exchange  between  Mr. 
Kennedy  and  Senator  Monronxt  : 

Senator  Monbonkt.  Lodgings  are  covered. 
If  they  are  public  and  transients  are  served. 
Does  that  mean  that  all  lodglnghouses  im- 
der  your  theory  of  the  effect  on  IntersUte 
commerce  would  be  under  Federal  regula- 
tion, regardless  of  whether  the  transients 
that  were  using  the  lodgings  were  intrastate 
or  Interstate? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  Is  correct.  If  It  Is  a 
lodging,  a  motel,  that  opens  lu  doors  to  the 
general  public.  Invites  the  general  public, 
then  It  would  be  covered. 

Senator  Monro  net.  In  other  words,  the 
business  of  running  a  lodglnghouse  there- 
fore puts  you  In  Interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes. 

It  is  Incredible,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
should  be  asked  to  give  credence  to  such 
a  contention.  What  Mr.  Kennedy  said, 
in  effect,  that  any  commercial  establish- 
ment dealing  with  the  public  could  be 
reached  under  the  commerce  clause  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  it  was  engaged 
in  interstate  guarantees,  which  are  care- 
fully guarded  against  direct  assault,  are 
open  to  destruction  by  the  Indirect  but 
no  less  effective  process  of  requiring  their 
surrender  which,  although  it  may  be 
voluntary  in  form.  Is  in  reality  based 
upon  a  very  real  compulsion.  An  option 
to  forgo  a  privilege  which  is  vital  to 
one's  livelihood  or  submit  to  an  unconsti- 
tutional requirement  is,  on  its  face  an 
intolerable  and  illegal  burden. 

Let  me  again  remind  you  of  the  words 
of  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  who,  in  his  con- 
curring opinion  in  Peterson  v.  Green- 
ville. 373  U.S.  244  ( 1963 ) ,  said : 

An  Individual's  right  to  restrict  the  use  of 
his  property  •  •  •  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
14th  amendment.  Freedom  of  the  Individual 
to  choose  his  associates  or  his  neighbors;  to 
use  and  dispose  of  his  property  as  he  see« 
flt;  to  be  irrational,  arbitrary,  capricious 
even  unjust  in  his  personal  relations  are 
things  all  entitled  to  a  large  measure  of 
protection  from  Government  interference. 

Under  the  protective  provisions  of  the 
fifth  amendment  no  person  can  be  de- 
prived of  his  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law.  These  guar- 
antees are  as  operative  against  legisla- 
tive action  as  they  are  against  action  of 
the  courts.  Ehie  process  Is  as  much  de- 
nied by  arbitrary  and  unjustified  con- 
gressional action  as  it  is  by  judicial  ac- 
tion which  deprives  an  individual  of  his 
day  in  court  or  his  right  to  justice.  Due 
process  demands  that  the  legislative 
body,  in  performing  its  functions,  jus- 
tify any  legislation  which  would  curtail 
the  time-honored  right  of  a  property 
owner  to  use  his  property  as  he  sees  flt 
This  hsis  not  been  done  in  the  case  of  the 
legislation  commerce. 

No  respected  legal  scholar  has  ever 
suggested  such  a  far-fetched  theory.  If 
the  commerce  clause  can  be  stretched  to 
such  an  extreme,  then  Federal  power  and 
authority  could  be  used  to  achieve  a 
completely  planned  economy  by  reg\ilat- 
ing  all  business — local  and  intrastate  as 
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well  as  interstate-ln  matters  connected 
with  alleged  civil  rights. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  a«aln  witn 
pmohasis  If  under  the  emotional  to - 
'pX  ofcivil  rights  we  are  to  stretchy J^ 
commerce  clause  far  enough  and  broadly 
enough  to  reach  all  the  ^niatterscmt- 
llned  in  the  bill.  I  submit  to  the  Ameri 
caTpeople  that  the  last  barrier  of  pro- 
Sc"uSn  Siey  might  have  ^,any  of  ^e^ 
private  or  business  or  social  af^a^s  " 
broken.  The  only  exceoUon  is  very  in- 
nermost parts  of  the  private  homes^ 

Congress  has  Jurisdiction  over  inter- 
su2    coSmerce     If     interstate    com- 
"^Tce  is  to  be  extended,  to  ^e  limits  a^- 
»*r«nt>»d   here   under  authority   or   tne 
coSLl?ce   cTause   of   the   ConstituUon. 
thpre  are  no  boundaries  to  it. 
""IncASb^y.  we  are  asked  to  stretch  Uje 
commerce    clause    to    reach    even    the 
UnTeTt   of   the  allegedly   covered   busl- 
nesSs  even  though  it  is  admittedly  not 
m  interstate  commerce,  if  cumulatively 
the    'Votal  operaUons"  of  it  and  aU  the 
other  similar  businesses  taken  together 
would  exercise  a  "substantial    effect  on 
Interstate  commerce. 

in  other  words,  the  courts  have  held 
that  a  fragmentary  or  remote  effect  on 
interstate  commerce  will  not  give  us  Ju- 
Sct^on.    There  must  be  a  substantia 
impact.    Those  who  argue  for  the  bil 
S^that  a  single  little  restaurant  wUl  not 
itself  affect  commerce  substantially,  but 
they  say.  "There  are  a  great  number  of 
little  restaurants  on  the  highway:  a^d 
if  we  add  them  all  together  they  have  a 
substantial  effect  cumulatively  on  inter- 
state commerce." 

Mr.  HART.     Mr.  President,   will   the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr  STENNIS.    I  yield. 
Mr    HART.    Accepting  the  Senators 
statement  as  a  statement  of  fact,  let  us 
suppose  that  for  100  miles  on  the  high- 
way there  are  only  tiny  little  restaurants, 
but.  judging  from  a  distance  of  50  feet, 
a  man  is  excluded  from  being  served  In 
any  of  those  Uttle  restaurants  because 
he  is  colored.    Would  that  not  affect  in- 
terstate commerce? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  would  have  a  very 
remote  effect. 

Mr.  HART.  It  depends  on  how  hun- 
gry a  person  becomes  In  a  hundred  miles, 
and  how  much  he  needs  shelter. 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  point  I  am  ar- 
guing is  that  one  little  restaurant  A 
would  not  have  a  substantial  effect  on 
interstate  commerce. 

Mr  HART.  I  was  not  talking  about 
restaurant  A.  I  was  talking  of  restau- 
rants A  through  AAA.  in  a  stretch  of 
road  I  ask  the  Senator  If  such  a  sit- 
uation does  not  affect  interstate  com- 

nierce.  .   .,  ^.  ^ 

Mr  STENNIS.     To  obtain  jurisdiction 
over  the  little  restaurant  A  under  the 
theory  of  the  proponents  of  this  bill,  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  all  its  activities, 
all  its  customers,  all  Its  present  and  ex- 
pected business,  and  everything  else,  and 
to  throw  It  in  with  a  great  many  others. 
Then    and  only  then,  according  to  the 
biUs  proponents,  can  it  be  said  that  that 
smaU  restaurant  has  a  substanUal  effect 
on   IntersUte  commerce.    My   PO\i}t  is 
that  we  have  no  jurisdiction  over  It  be- 
cause its  business  is  so  remote  from  the 
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standpoint  of   Interstate    commerce 
understand  the  Senator  s  position. 

I  ask  Senators  to  listen  aga^n  to^^ 
Kennedys  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee.    He  said. 

we  intentionally  did  not  '^J^^^^ 
a  bUBlnew  the  criterion  for  coverage  b«<»^ 
te^^  leve  that  discrimination  by  many  small 
rtablUhment.  lmpo«»  a  cumulative  burden 
on  interstate  commerce. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  that  was 
not  my  conclusion,  but  Mr.  Kennedy  s 

^°SS°Spon  the  interpretation  of  the 
Nation's  highest  legal  official  even  »jef ore 
the  bUl  is  enacted,  it  is  not  too  <i^<^^^l 
to  envision  what  this  would  mean  to  the 
lives  the  property,  the  fortunes,  and  the 
veS  existence  of  the  small  resUurant 
owners,  motel  owners,  theater  owners^ 
lodginghouse  owners,  and  the  like   who 
would  allegedly  be  covered  by  this  bUl 
and  forced  to  answer  a  charge  that  they 
were  engaged  in  Interstate  commerce- 
not  because  of  what  they  did— but  be- 
cause they  and  others  cumulatively  were 
engagS  in  operaUons  which  collectively 
affected  Interstate  commerce, 
^-^^^testlmony  of  Mr.  Kennedy  evoked 
a  pertinent  comment  from  the  distin- 
guished Senator   from  O»^aho";»,„^**j 
MoNKONBYl.  and  I  commend  him  for  it. 

It  was: 

Many  of  us  are  worried  about  "»»»***»•"*• 
of  the  interstate  commerce  clause  wUl  have 
on  matters  which  have  been  ^o'  °^°",^*^ 
??0%ars  thought  to  be  wUhln  the  realm  of 
ocal  control  under  our  dual  »y"t«"^  "J^^t^te 
and  Federal  Government,  based  on  the  doc- 
mneThat  those  powers  which  were  not 
Ipecmcany  granted  to  the  Federal  Oovern- 
rJent  by  the  Constitution  are  reserved  to  the 
States. 


Let  me  also  point  out  that  Mr.  Ken- 
nedys  testimony  before  the  Commerce 
Committee  revealed  that  he  apparently 
does  not  recognize  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  statute  which  compels  racing - 
regation  and  one  which  grante  freedom 
^f  choice.    When  he  appeared  he  pl^^ 
in  the  record  a  document  entitled    State 
or  Local  Laws  Compelling  Racial  Segre- 
gations m  Public  Accommodations.     Un- 
der   the    heading    "State    Segregation 
Statutes."  he  listed  section  2046^5.  Mis- 
sissippi Code  of  1942.     He  would  have 
?ound  If  he  had  bothered  to  completely 
read  this  sUtute.  that  it  does  not  com- 
pel   segregation.    To    the    contrary.    It 
provides  for  freedom  of  choice  aiid  au- 
thorizes the  owner  of  an  establ^hment 
to  sell  to  whom  he  pleases  and.  If  he  so 
desires,  to  refuse  to  sell  to.  wait  upon,  or 
serve  a  person  that  he  does  not  desire  to 
do  business  with. 

This  is  a  right  which  I  believe  is  one 
which  is  inherent  in  the  concept  of  indi- 
vidual liberty  and  which  Is  protected  by 
the  fifth  amendment.     This  means.  In 
my  judgment,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cannot— even  In  pursuance  of  a 
nebulous  concept  of  pubUc  welfare— pa^ss 
a  law  dictating  to  the  owner  of  an  esUb- 
llshment  those  customers  he  must  serve^ 
It  means  that  a  private  owner  has  the 
basic  liberty  to  choose,  according  to  his 
own  desires— be  they  arbitrary,  capri- 
cious   or   even   irrational— the   persons 
with  whom  he  will  do  business. 

More  and  more.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  an  intrusion  of  national  au- 


thority into  matters  which  werehereto- 
fore  conceded  to  be  of  purely  local  con- 
sideration  and  concern.    It  therefore  be- 
comes increasingly  Imperative  that  the 
Federal     Oovernment      respect     those 
principles  which  mark  tiie  line  of  de- 
marcation between  Federal  and  SUte 
authority.     As  we  debate  this  new  and 
radical  proposal  for  a  quantum  JumP  >n 
Federal  intrusion,  let  us  remember  the 
words  of  the  Court  In  Carter  v.  Caner 
cZlCo^   297   UJ3.   238    (1938).     They 
were:  _ 

Every  Journey  to  a  forbidden  end  begtna 
with  the  first  step,  and  the  '^^'^Ber  of  such  a 
step  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  dlrec 
tlon  of  taking  over  the  power,  of  the  State, 
l.  that  the  end  of  the  Journey  may  And  t^« 
State,  so  despoiled  of  "^-^.Pf'*"- °'-^?!j 
may  amount  to  the  same  thlng-so  «"e^«a 
of  the  responslbllltle.  which  possess^  of 
the  power  necewarlly  enjoins,  as  toreduoe 
themto  little  more  than  geographical  sub- 
division, of  the  national  domain. 

Let  us  not.  In  misguided  but  Impas- 
sioned enthusiasm,  undermine  our  great 
Constitution-tiie  repository  of  all  our 
liberties.     Instead  let  us  dedicate  our- 
selves to  upholding  the  principles  upon 
which  the  Constitution  was  built.    Let  us 
reject  tiUe  H  and  thereby  Insure  that  in- 
dividuals wUl  have  tiie  right  to  say  what 
they  please,  to  associate  with  Uiose  whom 
Uiey  choose,  to  use  their  Property  as  they 
see  fit.  and  to  operate  their  private  biisl- 
nesses  in  tiie  manner  which  they  desir^ 
In  closing.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  paraphrase  a  popular  safety 
slogan.  I  would  say  this  to  my  fellow  Sen- 
ators: Be  careful  of  what  you  do.    The 
constitution  you  destroy  may  be  our  own 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 
Mr    SPARKMAN.    I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  most  heartily 
on   an   excellent    presentation. 

Mr   STENNIS.    I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr   SPARKMAN.    I  was  thinking  a^s 
the  Senator  was  speaking— and  I  wish 
to  ask  if  the  Senator  agrees  with  me— 
of  a  quotation  from  Justice  Brandels, 
given  yesterday   by   my   colleague,   the 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama.    Justice 
Brandels  was  one  of  the  all-time  Uberal 
Justices,  and  a  clear  thinker. 
Justice  Brandels  is  quoted  as  saying: 
Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  moat  on 
our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the  Oov- 
ernments  purpows  are  beneflclent. 

Men  born  to  freedom  are  naturally  alert 
to  repel  Invasion  of  their  liberty  by  evll- 
mlnd^  rulers.  The  greatest  dangers  U,  lib- 
erty lurk  in  insidious  encroachment  by  men 
of  zeal,  well  meaning,  but  without  under- 
standing 
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Does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
think  that  Is  very  real  and  pertinent  at 
this  time? 

Mr  STENNIS.  Very  real;  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  applicable.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  along  with  the  Senator  from 
Alabama.  I  am  sure,  as  young  men  or 
perhaps  only  boys,  remember  when  Jus- 
tice Brandels  was  nominated  for  the  su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  do.  ^  ,  ,  . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  ^^'^^}^\^'tiZl 
tlce  Brandels  was  opposed  in  the  Senate 
on  ^e  ground  that  he  had  extremely 
SSeraf  views.    Many  people  beUeved  his 


views  were  not  in  keeping  with  our  con- 
stitutional principles.  Justice  Brandels 
was  known  as  a  man  of  Impeccable  char- 
acter, lofty  standards,  and  a  great  mind. 
He  adorned  the  Court  with  great  learn- 
ing and  pointed  out  clearly  the  funda- 
mentals of  our  Constitution,  our  liber- 
ties, and  our  rights. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  making  that 
very  fine  remark,  which  is  an  excellent 
closing. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : 
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Aiken  Oruenlng  Morton 

Allott  Hart  Moss 

Anderson  Hartke  Muskle 

Bartlett  Hayden  Neuberger 

Bayh  Hlckenlooper  Pastore 

Beall  Hill  Pearson 

Bennett  Holland  Pell 

Bible  Hruska  Prouty 

Boggs  Humphrey  Proxmlre 

Byrd.  Va.  Inouye  Rlblcoff 

Byrd.  W.  Va.       Javlts  Robertson 

Cannon  Johnston  Russell 

Carlson  Jordan,  N.C.  SaltonsUll 

Case  Jordan,  Idaho     Scott 

Church  Keating  Simpson 

Clark  Kuchel  Smathers 

Cooper  Lausche  Smith 

Curtis  Long,  Mo.  Sparkman 

Dlrksen  Long.  La.  Stennls 

Dodd  Magnuwn  Talmadge 

Domlnlck  Mansfield  Thurmond 

Douglas  McClellan  Walters 

Eastland  McOovern  WUUams,  N.J. 

Ellender  McNamara  Williams,  Del. 

Ervln  Metcalf  Yarborough 

Fong  Miller  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Ooldwater  Monroney  Young,  Ohio 

Gore  Morse 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
iNOUYE  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  GET 
OUT  OF  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  the 
mess  in  Vietnam  was  inherited  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson. 

Over  10  years  ago,  after  a  careful  study 
of  the  situation  in  Indochlno,  a  report 
was  made  to  the  Senate  ouUining  the 
following  conditions  for  success  in  that 
troubled  area  of  the  world: 

The  basic  problem  which  confronts  all 
three  governments  and  particularly  that  of 
Vietnam  Is  to  put  down  firm  roots  In  their 
respective  populations.  They  will  be  able  to 
do  so  only  If  they  evolve  In  accord  with  pop- 
ular sentiment  and  they  deal  competently 
with  such  basic  problems  as  Illiteracy,  pub- 
lic health,  excessive  population  in  the  deltas, 
Inequities  In  labor,  and  land  tenure,  and 
village  and  agricultural  Improvements.  Fi- 
nally. It  Is  esMntlal  that  there  be  a  constant 
rising  of  the  ethical  standards  of  government 
and  a  determination  to  use  the  armies,  now 
the  process  of  formation,  strictly  for  national 
rather  than  private  purposes.  Failure  In 
these  fundamental  responsibilities  of  self- 
government  will  result  In  the  achievement  of 
the  shadow  rather  than  the  substance  of  In- 
dependence. It  could  also  mean  the  rapid 
reduction  of  the  three  nations  to  chaos  and 
the  subsequent  Intrusion  of  some  new  form 
of  foreign  domination  from  close  at  hand. 

The  date  of  that  report  was  October 
27.  1953,  over  10  years  ago. 

The  person  making  the  report  was  our 
very  able  and  distinguished  majority 
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leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  whose  knowledge  of  that 
area  of  the  world  Is  most  extensive.  With 
respect  to  South  Vietnam,  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, were  prophetic,  but  they  went 
unheeded. 

History  shows  that  the  major  causes  of 
the  deterioration,  not  only  of  the  U.S. 
poistion,  but  also  of  the  position  of  the 
South  Vletnsunese  governments,  have 
been  actions  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  contrary  to  the  advice  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er 10  years  ago. 

The  war  In  South  Vietnam  is  not  and 
never  has  been  a  U.S.  war.  It  is  and 
must  remain  a  fight  to  be  fought  and  won 
by  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  them- 
selves. The  will  to  nght  and  win  must 
come  from  the  spirit  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese. The  United  States  cannot  in- 
still that  will  in  them. 

For  14  years  now  the  United  States 
has  helped  the  South  Vietnamese  with 
men,  money,  and  material  in  generous 
amounts.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks a  table  showing  the  amounts  of 
aid  loaned  or  granted  for  this  area  over 
the  years. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

U.S.  military  and  economic  aid  to  Laos, 
Cambodia,  and  South  Vietnam,  fiscal  years 
1954  to  1963.  incltisive 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Year 


1054. 
IMS. 
1M6. 
1«S7. 
1988. 
1SS0. 
1080. 
1061. 
1062. 
1063. 


Laos 


40.  B 
76.5 
48.7 
86.0 
82.6 
6S.6 
64.2 
•4.1 
88.8 


Cambodia 


38.2 

70.8 
55.3 
36.1 
20.6 
26.0 
28.1 
30.0 
20.2 


South 
Vietnam 


0.1 

325.8 
383.6 
391.6 
242.0 
240.0 
251.4 
200.6 
287.2 
206.1 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Why  have  these 
been  unavailing  in  bringing  security  to 
South  Vietnam  from  the  Communist-led 
attacks  of  the  Vietcong?  As  Sam  Cas- 
tan.  Look  senior  editor,  wrote  on  January 
28. 1964: 

But  In  spite  of  our  noble  Intent,  our  mas- 
sive aid  and  all  the  small  acts  of  selfless  hero- 
Ism  our  men  have  performed  In  Its  behalf. 
South  Vietnam's  path  to  peace  U  cluttered 
by  the  debris  of  mistakes  that  America  either 
made  or  endorsed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  by  Mr.  Castan  entitied  "Viet- 
nam's Two  Wars"  be  printed  in  fuU  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  It  is  to  the  past 
then,  rather  than  to  the  events  of  recent 
days  and  months,  that  we  must  look  for 
the  answer  to  the  "why"  of  the  present 
dilemma  of  the  United  States  in  South 
Vietnam. 

When  President  Eisenhower  took  office 
in  January  1953,  the  war  in  Indochina 
was  not  going  well.  It  was  a  French  war, 
fought  with  French  troops  as  well  as  the 
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troops  of  Laos  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam. 
U.S.  military  and  economic  aid  had  been 
going  to  the  French  in  ever-increasing 
amounts  as  the  drain  of  maintaining  a 
fighting  force  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
men  and  of  supporting  three  Indochinese 
national  armies  numbering  120,000  men 
increased. 
In  reviewing  the  situation  on  January 

27,   1953 — 6  days  after   taking   office 

Secretary  of  State  John  Poster  Dulles 
stated: 

Now  the  Soviet  Rtisslans  are  making  a 
drive  to  get  Japan,  not  only  through  what 
they  are  doing  In  northern  areas  of  the 
Islands  and  in  Korea,  but  also  through  what 
they  are  doing  In  Indochina.  If  they  could 
get  this  peninsula  of  Indochina,  Slam, 
Burma.  Malaya,  they  would  have  what  la 
called  the  rice  bowl  of  Asia.  That's  the 
area  from  which  the  great  peoples  of  Asia, 
great  countries  of  Asia,  such  as  Japan  and 
India,  get  In  large  measure,  their  food.  And 
you  can  see  that  If  the  Soviet  Union  had  con- 
trol of  the  rice  bowl  of  Asia,  that  would  be 
another  weapon  which  would  tend  to  expand 
their  control  Into  Japan  and  Into  India. 
That  Is  a  growing  danger  and  It  Is  not  only 
a  bad  situation  because  of  the  threat  In  the 
Asian  countries  that  I  refer  to  but  also  be- 
cause the  French  who  are  doing  much  of  the 
fighting  there  are  making  great  effort  and 
that  effort  subtracts  Just  that  much  from 
the  capacity  of  their  building  a  European 
army  and  making  the  contrlbuUon  which 
otherwise  they  could  be  expected  to  make. 

In  terms  of  fighting  men.  Prance  was 
there  as  the  only  major  power  on  the 
scene  because  the  three  countries  had 
been  and  were  French  colonies.  While 
they  had  been  given  independence  in 
1949,  the  independence  was  with  respect 
to  internal  affairs  only.  They  were  still 
within  the  French  Union  and  Prance  had 
an  obligation  to  them  to  help  fight  the 
Communist-supported  internal  fighting 
they  faced. 

But  the  long  supply  lines  and  the  fierce 
fighting  continued  to  sap  French 
strength. 

Then  came  the  tragic  events  at  Dien- 
bienphu  in  March  1954.  The  Commu- 
nists under  Ho  Chi  Minh  attacked  that 
fortress  in  force. 

Those  were  the  days  of  brinkmanship, 
of  massive  retaliation  and  of  the  domino 
theory— policies  proclaimed  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  John  Foster  Dulles. 

While  the  fighting  was  taking  place. 
Gen.  Paul  Ely,  French  chief  of  staff, 
fiew  to  Washington  to  inform  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  that  the  French 
could  not  hold  out  much  longer  and 
needed  direct  U.S.  intervention. 

This  request  precipitated  a  behind  the 
scenes  struggle  at  the  highest  levels  of 
Government  circles  both  here  in  Wash- 
ington suid  in  London. 

While  General  Ely  was  still  in  town. 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles  held  a  news 
conference  in  which  he  stated  that  what 
military  aid  was  given  to  France  was  a 
military  matter  and  that  "if  there  are 
further  requests  of  that  kind  that  are 
made,  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  military 
or  defense  people  will  attempt  to  meet 
them." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Secretary  Dulles'  news  conference  on 
March  23,  1954,  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.^ 

Mr  ORUENINO.  Mr.  Fletcher  Kne* 
bel  well-Jcnown  Washington  correspond- 
ent in  an  article  in  Look  on  Pebniai-y 
8  1955  gave  a  forcefiU  account  of  ma- 
neuverings  in  high  places  In  Washington 
and  London  in  those  fateful,  early  days 
of  1954  when  the  United  States  stood  on 
the  brink  of  an  all-out  Invasion  of  Vlet- 

"^According  to  Mr.  Knebel,  Adm.  Arthur 
W  Radford,  then  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  advocated  an  inimedlate 
airstnke   from  carriers.    Gen.   Matthew 
B.  Ridgway.  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  was 
opposed  since  he  beUeved  that  such  a 
strike  could  lead  to  all-out  intervention. 
Admiral  Carney.  Chief  of  Naval  Opeia- 
Uons.  and  Gen.  Nathan  F.  Twining  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staff,  felt  that^while  an 
airstnke    might    help    the    French    at 
Dienbienphu.  more  force  would  be  need- 
ed to  wm  the  fight  in  Vietnam. 

President  Elsenhower,  according  -o 
Knebel.  agreed  with  Admiral  Radford  on 
two  conditions:  That  the  United  States 
be  joined  In  the  action  by  other  allies: 
namely.  Great  Britain;  and  that  con- 
gressional approval  be  obtained  for  the 
action.  Since  neither  condition  could  be 
met.  the  United  States  moved  back  safely 
from  the  brink. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tnac 
portion  of  Mr.  Knebels  article  dealing 
with  Indochina  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.    Dienbienphu  fell  on 

May  7, 1954.  ^  , 

At  Geneva  on  July  21.  1954.  delegates 
from  Great  Britain  and  the  U.S.S.R.. 
Prance  the  United  States.  Communist 
China. 'Cambodia,  Laos.  Vietnam,  and 
the  Vietminh  came  to  a  settlementto 
resolve  the  fighting  in  Vietnam.  The 
main  provisions  of  the  agreement  con- 
cerning Vietnam  were  as  follows: 

First  Vietnam  was  to  be  partitioned 
along  the  17th  parallel  Into  North  and 
South  Vietnam. 

Second.  Regulations  were  imposed  on 
foreign  military  personnel  and  on  in- 
creased armaments. 

Third  Countrywide  elections,  leading 
to  the  reunification  of  North  and  South 
Vietnam,  were  to  be  held  by  July  20. 1956. 
Fourth  An  International  Control 
Commission— ICC— was  to  be  esUbUshed 
to  supervise  the  implementation  of  the 
agreements.  '    *  >„ 

The  United  States  was  not  a  signatory 
of  the  agreement,  but  issued  a  statement, 
unilaterally,  stating  that-- 

It  (1)  will  refrain  from  the  threat  or  the 
use  of  force  to  disturb  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ment*; (2)  would  view  any  «°e^l  °'  ""* 
aKgreaslon  In  violation  of  the  aforesaid  agree- 
ment* with  grave  concern  and  as  seriously 
threatening  International  peace  and  secu- 
rity"  and  (3)  shall  continue  to  seek  to 
achieve  unity  through  free  elections,  super- 
vised by  the  UJ<.  to  Insure  that  they  are 
conducted  fairly 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  with  pleas- 
ure. 


Mr  MORSE.    I  may  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  that  I  had  planned  to 
sit  through  every  word  of  his  speech,    i 
had  expected  it  would  come  earlier  tWs 
afternoon.    Unfortunately.  I  must  go  to 
an  ofBcial  conference.    I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  that  I  have  read  every 
word  of  his  speech.    I  would  have  the 
Record  today  show  that  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  thinks  this  is  one  of  the 
great  speeches  in  this  session  of  the  con- 
gress on  foreign  policy.    I  associate  my- 
self with  every  word  of  the  speech 

I  am  awaiting  my  Governments  an- 
swer to  it.  In  my  judgment,  there  is  no 
answer  to  the  Senator's  speech.  There  is 
no  Justification  for  killing  a  single  Amer- 
ican boy  in  South  Vietnam.  It  is  about 
time  the  American  people  awakened  to 
what  is  going  on  in  South  Vietnam  and 
recognized  that  South  Vietnam  is  beyond 
the  perimeter  of  American  defense. 
There  is  no  justification  for  murdering 
a  single  American  boy  in  South  Vietnam, 
for  the  issue  has  now  become  one  of 

murder.  ^  ,   *    „ 

Everyone  knows  that  if  we  got  into  a 
war  with  Russia  or  Red  China  it  would 
be   a  nuclear  war.  not  a  conventional 
war     I  do  not  know  what  we  are  doing 
over  there  with  a  conventional  program 
Furthermore,  as  the  Senator  pointed 
out.  where  are  our  alleged  allies  In  South 
Vietnam?     In  contrast  with  South  Ko- 
rea   where  are  our  friends  there?     So 
long  as  we  are  willing  to  pay  99  percent 
of  the  bill  and  spill  American  blood,  they 
will  be  satisfied. 

If  my  Government  wants  to  make  tnis 
an  issue  across  the  land.  I  am  willing  to 
have  it  become  an  issue;  but  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  vote  for  a  single  dollar  for  opera- 
tions in  South  Vietnam  or  to  give  sup- 
port to  the  American  Secretary  of  De- 
fense who  is  bespeaking  American  for- 
eign policy  with  no  right  to  do  so. 

South  Vietnam  is  not  worth  the  life  of 
a  single  American  boy.  I  say  to  my  ad- 
ministration that  I  have  no  Intention  of 
giving  any  support  whatsoever  to  contin- 
uing the  cost  in  blood  and  money  for 
operations  in  South  Vietnam  that  can- 
not be  justified  on  the  ground  of  Ameri- 
can defense  or  on  any  other  ground. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  set  forth 
the  issue  in  his  speech  in  terms  so  un- 
answerable that  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  say  to  the  administration. 
•What  is  your  answer?"  I  wait  for  the 
answer. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  helpful  comment. 

Within   2    months,   on   September   8. 
1954     the    Goverrmients    of    Australia. 
Frarice.    New    Zealand.    Pakistan,    the 
PhiUppines.  Thailand,  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  United  States  signed  a  col- 
lective security  pact  at  Manila,  known  as 
the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty     Laos.  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam 
were  not  parties  to  this  treaty,  but  by  a 
simultaneous  protocol  to  the  treaty  all 
the  parties  to  the  original  treaty  agreed 
to  include  the  territories  of  those  three 
nations  in  the  territory  protected  by  the 
treaty  from  'armed  attack  and  counter 
subversive  activities  directed  from  with- 
out against  their  territorial  integrity  and 
poUtical  stabUity." 

The  United  States  made  it  clear  to  aU 
the  signatories  that  the  type  of  aggres- 


sion it  considered  Itself  bound  to  prevent 
was  Communist  aggression.  As  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dulles  explained  it: 

We  stipulated  on  behalf  of  ""  UnJt^ 
States,  however,  that  the  only  armed  attack 
m  that  area  which  we  would  regard  as  neces- 
sarily dangerous  to  coir  peace  and  security 
would  be  a  Communist  armed  attack. 
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In  his  address  to  the  NaUon  on  Sep- 
tember 15.  1954.  explaining  the  acUon 
taken  at  Manila.  Secretary  Dulles  first 
reiterated  his  concept  of  the  domino 
theory  of  possible  events  in  southeast 
Asia  in  the  f  oUowing  words : 

Any  significant  expansion  of  the  Commu- 
nist world,  would,  indeed,  be  a^da«f"J;° 
the  united  States,  because  Inte^naUonal  com- 
munism thinks  in  terms  of  "l^^^^^y  .Vf: 
IHK  Its  power  position  against  the  United 
Stit«..  Thwefbre.  we  could  honeaUy  say. 
using  the  words  that  P^^^d'^^t  ^om^u^d 
m  proclaiming  his  Doctrine,  that  Commu- 
nist armed  aggression  In  «>"^««*^^.^* 
would,  in  faot.  endanger  our  peace  and  se 
curlty  and  call  for  counteraction  on  our  part. 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles  had  ex- 
Dlalned  the  domino  theory  at  an  earUer 
newsVonference  on  May  11.  1954  in  the 
following  words:  Asked  If  the  Plan  for 
coUective  security  could  succeed  il  one 
or  more  of  its  segments  were  lost  to  tne 
Communists.  Secretary  DuUes  replied: 

The  situation   In   that  area,  a^  we  found 
it    was  that  It  was  subject  to  the  ^-called 
domino  theory.     You  mean  that  U  one  went^ 
inother  would  go?    We  are  trying  to  change 
it  so  that  would  not  be  the  case.    I^jj  Is  the 
whole  theory  of  collective  security.    You  gen- 
Trany  ^ve  a  whole  series  of  countries  which 
cInL  picked  up  one  by  one.    That  Is  the 
wholf  thSiy  of'^^e  North  AtlanUc  Treaty 
IT  the    nations    come    together,    then    the 
domino   theory,    so-called,   ceases    to   apply. 
An^  wharwe  are  trying  to  do  Is  create  a  s^u- 
atlon  in  southeast  Asia  where  the  domino 
Situation  win  not  apply.    And  while  I  see  It 
has  been  said  that  I  felt  that  wutheast  Asia 
could  be  secured  even  without  perhaps  Viet- 
nam   Laos,  and   Cambodia.  I  do  not  w^t 
for  a  minute  to  underestunate  the  Impor- 
tance of  those  countries  nor  do  I  want  for 
a  minute  to  give  the  Impression  ^hf  J«  ?«- 
neve  that  they  are  going  to  be  lost  or  that 
we   have   given   up   trying   to  Prevent  their 
being  lo6t      on  the  contrary,  we  recognize 
that  they  are  extremely  Iniportant  and  that 
the  problem  of  saving  southeast  Asia  Is  far 
more  difficult  If  they  are  lost.    But  I  do  not 

want  to  give  the  ln^P'-««l°'^-  «'*;^:;.'  ^Moh 
events  that  we  could  not  control  and  which 
we  do  not  anticipate  should  lead  to  their 
being  lost,  that  we  would  consider  the  whole 
situation  hopeless,  and  we  would  give  up  In 
despair.  We  do  not  give  up  In  despair.  Also, 
we  do  not  give  up  Vietnam.  Laos,  or  Cam- 
bodia. 

In  his  nationwide  address  on  Septem- 
ber 15  1954.  on  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty.'  Secretary  of  State  DuUes  also 
expounded  his  massive  retaliation  theo- 
ries of  how  to  contain  communism  any- 
where in  the  world,  anytime,  at  the  least 
cost: 

We  considered  at  Manila  how  to  Imple- 
ment the  treaty.  One  possibility  was  to  cre- 
ate a  Joint  military  force.  However.  I  ex- 
plained that  the  US.  responslbllltlM  were 
lo  vast  and  so  far  fiung  that  we  believed 
that  we  would  serve  best,  not  by  earmarking 
forces  for  particular  areas  of  the  Far  East^ 
but  by  developing  the  deterrent  of  moblUB 
striking    power,    plus    strategically    placed 

reserves.  ._^        .y^^ 

This  viewpoint  was  accepted.     Thus,  tne 

treaty  will  not  require  us  to  make  material 

change.  In  our  military  pUuM.    These  plans 


already  call  for  our  maintaining  at  all  times 
powerful  naval  and  air  forces  In  the  West- 
ern Pacific  capable  of  striking  at  any  aggres- 
sor by  means  and  at  places  of  our  choosing. 
The  deterrent  power  we  thus  create  can  pro- 
tect many,  as  effectively  as  It  protects  one. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  events  in  Vietnam  from  the  time 
of  the  Geneva  agreements  as  prepared  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  by 
January  1.  1955.  U.S.  aid  began  to  flow 
directly  to  South  Vietnam  and  on  Febru- 
ary 12.  1955.  a  U.S.  military  assistance 
advisory  group  took  over  the  training  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  army.  Previously. 
U.S.  aid  had  been  given  through  France. 

In  October  1955.  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration picked  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  to 
rule  South  Vietnam. 

There  may  be  some  room  for  disagree- 
ment as  to  whether  Diem  was  a  poor 
choice  for  the  job  to  begin  with  or 
whether,  after  having  come  to  power,  the 
thirst  for  more  and  more  power  on  his 
part  and  on  the  part  of  his  many  rela- 
tives, whom  he  placed  in  high  govern- 
mental posts,  became  insatiable. 

Seven  months  before  the  former  em- 
peror. Bao  Dai.  was  deposed  on  October 
23.  1955.  in  a  national  referendum  in 
which  Diem  received  98  percent  of  the 
votes,  Diem  met  and  greatly  impressed 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles.  In  a  nation- 
wide broadcast  on  March  8.  1955.  Secre- 
tary Dulles  said : 

I  was  much  Impressed  by  Prime  Mlnist^ 
Diem.  He  Is  a  true  patriot,  dedicated  to  In- 
dependence and  to  the  enjoyment  by  his 
people  of  pontlcal  and  religious  freedoms.  He 
now  has  a  program  for  agricultural  reform. 
If  It  Is  effectively  executed.  It  will  both  assist 
In  the  resettlement  of  the  refugees  and  pro- 
vide his  country  with  a  sounder  agrlcultviral 
system.  I  am  convinced  that  his  Govern- 
ment deserves  the  support  which  the  United 
States  Is  giving  to  help  to  create  an  efficient, 
loyal  military  force  and  sounder  economic 
conditions. 

Ngo  Dinh  Diem  ruled  South  Vietnam 
from  October  23.  1955.  until  the  coup  of 
November  2.  1963,  deposed  him.  As  the 
guerrilla  fighting  intensified  through  the 
years,  so  did  the  mismanagement  and 
corruption  of  the  Diem  government.  It 
became  increasingly  oppressive,  tram- 
pling the  rights  of  individuals  and  ignor- 
ing the  necessity  for  economic  reforms  to 
benefit  the  people. 

There  is  no  room  for  disagreement 
concerning  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  condoned  or  ignored  actions  by 
Diem  and  his  ruling  relatives  calculated 
to  antagonize  the  people  on  whose  sup- 
port any  stable  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment must  rest — or  fall. 

As  Jerry  A.  Rose  stated  in  the  New 
Republic  on  October  12,  1963: 

For  some  reason,  diplomats,  soldiers  In  the 
field,  and  politicians  In  Washington  are  un- 
able to  grasp  the  Importance  of  the  people. 
While  forever  raising  wet  fingers  to  the  wind 
of  public  opinion  in  the  United  States,  the 
policymakers  appear  to  operate  on  the  belief 
that  Asian  people  have  no  opinions,  and 
even  If  they  did  have  an  opinion,  it  would 
carry  no  weight.  A  good  Gallup  poU  would 
easily  disprove  the  former  pn-opoeltlon,  and 


history  has  proved  time  and  again  the  fal- 
lacy of  the  latter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Rose's  article  entitled  "Dead  End  in 
Vietnam"  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  5.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  recent  spate  of 
optimistic  announcements  from  the  Pen- 
tagon on  how  well  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam is  going — despite  contrary  reports 
from  trained  observers  on  the  scene — 
only  carries  on  a  tradition  begun  in  the 
earliest  days  of  U.S.  participation  in  the 
fighting  in  Vietnam. 

Thus,  in  July  1956,  in  the  face  of  con- 
tinued Vietcong  sabotage  and  virulent 
propaganda,  Vice  President  Nixon  ad- 
dressing the  first  Constituent  Assembly 
of  South  Vietnam,  stated  that  "the  mili- 
tant march  of  communism  has  been 
halted."  But  by  the  middle  of  the  next 
year.  Vietcong  guerrilla  bands  stepped 
up  their  attacks,  bombing  VS..  MAAG 
and  USIS  installations  and  attacking 
settlements  near  Saigon. 

Mr.  Nixon's  overoptimistic  statement 
in  July  1956  is  on  a  par  with  his  state- 
ment in  October  1960.  when  he  stated: 

As  far  as  Indochina  was  concerned.  I  stated 
over  and  over  again  that  it  was  essential  dur- 
ing that  period  that  the  United  States  make 
It  clear  jthat  we  would  not  tolerate  Indochina 
falling  under  Communist  domination.  Now 
as  a  result  of  our  taking  the  strong  stand  that 
we  did,  the  civil  war  there  was  ended,  and  to- 
day we  do  have  a  strong  free  bastion  there. 

Vietcong  guerrilla  activities,  reinforced 
by  arms  and  men  from  North  Vietnam 
increased  greatly  during  Diem's  regime! 

So  did  corruption  and  the  oppression 
of  the  i>eople. 

As  Castan  states  in  his  article  already 
referred  to: 

To  his  [Diem's]  personal  credit,  he  alleged- 
ly managed,  again  with  American  aid,  to 
amass  a  personal  forttme  of  some  $50  mllUon 
during  the  same  period.  Diem  changed — too 
slowly  for  our  then  Ambassador  Frederick  J 
Noltlng,  an  Intimate  friend  of  both  Diem  and 
his  charming  sister-ln-law,  Mme.  Ngo  Dinh 
Nhu,  to  notice.  Too  slowly  for  Gen.  Paul  D. 
Harklns.  boss  of  our  military-assistance  com- 
mand, to  notice.  No  one.  In  fact,  noticed  un- 
tU  we  found  that  we  had  been  duped  Into 
complicity,  and  were  compounding  by  assent 
the  mistakes  of  Dlem  and  his  family. 


In  the  face  of  increasingly  serious 
guerrilla  activity,  the  so-called  strategic 
hamlet  plan  was  Instituted  In  1961.  It 
was  copied  from  Malaya,  but  served  only 
to  make  it  easier  for  the  guerrillas  to 
capture  arms  and  supplies.  It  was  a 
failure  also  as  a  means  of  isolating 
Diem's  opponents. 

Two  accounts  illustrate  the  hows  and 
the  whys  of  the  failure  of  the  strategic 
hamlet  plan : 

The  first  is  related  in  the  article  before 
referred  to  by  Castan: 

Plel  la  Mlab.  one  of  the  hamlets,  is  an  ex- 
ample. "The  soldiers  forced  us  out  of  our 
huts."  said  the  vUlage  chief,  shortly  befcwe 
the  November  coup  d'etat,  "and  told  us  that 
a  fortified  ylllage  was  ready  for  us  In  the 
valley.  Can  we  take  our  land?'  we  asked. 
Two  men  refused  to  leave  oui  ancestral 
home  and  were  shot.  It  took  us  60  days  to 
march  here.    We  have  no  land  to  farm,  and 
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If  the  Government  doesn't  give  us  food  soon, 
well  have  to  sell  the  pigs  and  buffalo  we 
.brought  with  us.  The  Vietcong  come  at  night 
for  our  weapons.  We  give  them  the  weapons. 
Why  should  we  die  for  weapons?" 

The  second  is  from  a  Reporter  article 
by  Bernard  Fall  in  the  October  24.  1963. 
issue.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  article  printed  In  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  6.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Reading  from  the 
Fall  article: 

There  Is  not  one  plantation  that  has  not 
been  attacked  or  partly  pillaged  several  times 
by  the  Vietcong  dxirlng  the  past  5  years,  and 
which  has  not  seen  several  of  Its  French 
personnel  kidnaped  and  held  for  ransom  or 
kUled.  During  the  Indochina  war,  the 
plantaUons  had  been  allowed  to  arm  them- 
selves and  maintained  mniUa  forces  at  their 
own  expense.  When  Ngo  Dinh  Dlem  came 
to  jKJwer  he  ordered  all  plantations  disarmed 
and   they   thus   became   mUltary   liabilities. 

The  plantation  managers  now  keep  in 
business  by  closing  their  eyes  to  the  Viet- 
cong emissaries  who  come  to  the  workers' 
villages  and  exact  tribute;  they  sUently  pay 
millions  of  plasters  of  ransom  to  the  Viet- 
cong— and  as  much  again  to  bribe  South 
Vietnamese  authorities  to  allow  them  to  op- 
erate. Here  and  there,  the  Saigon -controlled 
press  announces  that  a  French  plantation 
was  fined  tens  of  mlUions  of  piasters  (a 
million  dollars  or  more)  for  "economic  vio- 
lations." Everybody  knows  what  that 
means,  and  business  goes  on  as  usual. 

The  oppression  of  the  people  by  Diem's 
secret  police  was  intensified. 

In  the  summer  of  1963,  Diem  turned 
on  the  Buddhists  and  the  students,  with 
wholesale  arrests  and  imprisonments. 

And  yet  all  through  these  years  from 
1955  to  the  November  1963  coup,  Diem 
was  shored  up  and  kept  in  office  with 
billions  of  American  dollars  and  as  at 
present  as  many  as  17,000  American 
troops.  The  people  of  South  Vietnam 
knew  this.  The  United  States  won  no 
friends  and  influenced  no  Vietnamese 
people  when  Buddhist  priests  were 
driven  off  to  concentration  camps  in 
AID  vehicles  by  Diem's  secret  police, 
who  were  paid  by  U.S.  fimds. 

In  the  light  of  Diem's  long  years  of 
corrupt  and  repressive  rule,  the  two  coups 
in  Vietnam  last  year  should  have  come 
as  no  surprise  to  anyone.  The  surprise 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  did  not  occur 
sooner. 

As  I  have  said,  the  roots  of  the  present 
dilemma  of  the  United  States  reach  back 
to  1955  and  to  the  years  of  condoning 
corruption,  misrule,  and  repression. 
Diem  lost  whatever  support  he  had  from 
the  people  through  the  use  of  U.S.  money 
and  U.S.  arms. 

Where  do  we  turn  now  for  our  solution 
in  South  Vietnam? 

The  United  States  must  start  with 
one  basic  truth  which  should  be  con- 
stantly reiterated:  the  fight  in  South 
Vietnam  can  be  won  only  by  the  South 
Vietnamese.  Even  if  the  United  States 
would  or  could,  the  fight  in  South  Viet- 
nam caimot  be  won  by  making  of 
that  country  a  colony  of  the  United 
States.  The  French  tried  and  failed, 
even  though  they  used  a  quarter  of  a 
million  troops. 
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The  question  Is  this:  After  20  b  oody 
years  of  conflict,  have  the  people  of 
south  Vietnam  and  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  the  will  and  the  capacity 
to  fight  to  win?  Putting  it  in  other 
terms.  Mr.  President,  has  the  present 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  the 
ability  and  the  stability  to  wage  the  fight 
or  is  it  obUged  to  look  over  its  shoulder 
constantly  in  fear  of  another  coup? 

If  there  is  no  heart  to  fight  in  tne 
people  of  South  Vietnam,  the  sooner  we 
face  that  fact  the  better  off  we  shall  be. 
Since  a  victory  in  South  Vietnam  can 
come  only  through  a  victory  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  themselves,  if  tne 
neople  and  the  Government  do  not  want 
to  continue  the  flght  in  a  manner  con- 
ducive to  victory,  it  is  contrary  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  to 
remain  there. 

Some    urge    stepped-up   mUitanr   ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
including    carrying    the    war   to   North 
Vietnam.     Even  disregarding— which  we 
should    not-the    grave    possibiUty    of 
drawing  Red  China  into  the  fray  in  a 
Korean-type     engagement,     there     are 
serious  drawbacks  to  such  a  course  or 
action     The  first  is  the  unwillingness  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  follow  such  a 
course  of  action.    The  second,  of  course. 
Is  the  fact  that  this  is  not  solely  an  en- 
gagement   between    South    and    North 
Vietnamese.       South     Vietnamese     are 
fighting  South  Vietnamese  in  a  country 
divided  within  itself. 

A  comparison  with  Korea  Is  not  ap- 
propriate. There  we  had  South  Koreans 
who  had  the  will  to  fight  and  win.  And 
secondly.  South  Korea  was  not  a  coun- 
try divided  within  Itself. 

And  finally,  there  Is  one  Important 
difference  between  the  situation  as  it 
exists  In  Vietnam  and  the  sltuaUon  as 
It  existed  m  Korea.  This  Is  a  difference 
which  many  people  who  are  urging  an 
escalation  of  U.S.  armed  effort  m  South 
Vietnam  conveniently  do  not  mention. 
In  Vietnam  we  are  alone— in  Korea  we 
were  in  there  as  part  of  a  United  Na- 
tions effort. 

Fighting  side  by  side  with  American 
troops  in  Korea  were  troops  from  Aus- 
tralia Belgium.  Britain,  Canada,  Colom- 
bia   Ethiopia.  Prance.   Greece.   Luxem- 
bourg   the   Netherlands.   New   Zealand, 
the  Philippines.  South  Africa,  ThaUand. 
and  Turkey. 
Where  are  our  allies  in  South  Vietnam? 
The    1954   Southeast    Asia    Collective 
Defense  Treaty  was  signed  by  eight  na,- 
tion*— Australia.  Prance.  New   Zealand. 
Pakistan,   the  Republic  of   the   Philip- 
pines. Thailand,   the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States. 

We  do  not  read  in  the  headlines  about 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  other  sig- 
natory countries  being  killed  in  the  jun- 
gles of  South  Vietnam.     We  do  not  read 
about  them  because  they  are  not  there. 
Over  200  Americans  have  been  killed  in 
South  Vietnam.  115  of  them  In  direct 
combat.    The  United  States  is  all  alone 
in  the  flght  there  and  the  prospects  are 
that  it  will  continue  to  fight  alone  there. 
To  give  my  colleagues  some  idea  of  the 
confusion  prevailing  in  South  Vietnam 
in  the  military  command  there  and  of 
the  conditions  under  which  U.S.  troops 


are  fighting,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News  by  Jim  Lucas  on  March  6.  1964.  be 
printed  In  full  at  the  conclusion  of  my 

remarks.  _._...  ,^^     «n*v. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  7.)  .^     »    ^« 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  de- 
scribing the  "Spoils  for  Generals'  aft^r 
the  most  recent  coup  by  Maj.  Gen  Ngu- 
yen Khanh.  Time  magazine  for  February 
14.  1964.  stated. 

It  U  tar  from  certain  that  all  the  military 
are  behind  him.  But  he  has  rewarded  hta 
chief  collaborators  handsomely.  MaJ.  Oen. 
Tran  Thlen  Khlem.  whose  III  Corps  troops 
arrested  former  Junta  Boss  General  Duong 
Van  (Big)  Mlnh,  got  the  No.  2  military  ob 
as  Defense  Minister  and  Commander  In  Chief. 
But  among  the  ranks  of  Khanhs  new,  ex- 
panded. 53-man  Junta  (8  major  generals.  9 
Erlgadler  generals.  25  colonels.  10  lieutenant 
colonels.  1  major),  there  was  endless  wran- 
gUng  over  the  lesser  spoils.  Many  a  junior 
officer  was  disgusted 


The  theory  has  been  advanced  that 
the  United  States  has  no  alternative  but 
to  remain  In  South  Vietnam  regardless 
of  the  course  of  action  followed  by  the 
people   and   the   government  of   South 
Vietnam.    This  theory  follows  the  Une 
that   if   we  pulled  our  support  out  of 
South  Vietnam   now.   it   would   quickly 
be  taken  over  by  the  Vietcong  who  in 
turn  would  be  controlled  by  North  Viet- 
nam which  in  turn  would  be  controlled 
by  Red  China.    The  theory  then  contin- 
ues that  If  this  happens  then  Cambodia 
and  Laos  would  also  fall  "like  a  row  of 
dominoes"  to  Red  China.    This  Is  a  con- 
tinuance   10    years    later    of    Secretary 
Dulles'  domino  theory. 

Recent  actions  on  the  part  of  Cambo- 
dia in  seeking  its  own  neutralization  cast 
considerable  doubt  on  this  theory.  Cam- 
bodia, the  middle  domino,  fell  out  of  its 
own  accord.  The  $300  million  we  have 
spent  there  was  totally  wasted.  More- 
over Cambodia  action  took  the  Unltea 
Stotes  by  surprise.  We  were  111  in- 
formed. How  weU  informed  are  we  in 
this  whole  area?  The  repeated  optimis- 
tic statements  of  our  officials  in  the  past 
have  been  promptly  refuted  by  events. 

The  dlsUnguished  majority  leader  [Mr. 
Mansfield  1,  on  Monday.  March  2.  stat- 
ed: 

I  think  the  best  thing  our  country  can  do 
is  reassess  lU  foreign  policy  Insofar  as  It  U 
possible  to  do  so.  face  up  to  the  r^l^les  of 
Voday,  and  not  depend  so  much  on  the 
wishes  of  yesterday. 

In  no  area  of  our  foreign  poUcy  Is  such 
a  reassessment  of  our  foreign  policy 
needed  than  with  respect  to  the  poUcy 
we  are  pursuing  In  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  should  no  longer 
permit  the  dead  hand  of  past  mistakes 
to  guide  the  course  of  our  future  actions 
in  South  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson,  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  his  control  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  is  so  recent.  Is  in  the  best  pos- 
sible position  to  make  the  reassessment 
of  our  foreign  poUcy  suggested  by  Sen- 
ator MANsruLD  and  not  permit  hinMelf 
to  be  bound  by  a  past  made  by  his  pred- 
ecessors. The  domino  theory  Is  not 
President  Johnson's— it  Is  a  theory  ad- 
vanced by  Secretary  of  SUte  DuUes  dur- 


ing the  Elsenhower  administration  and, 
as  m  the  case  of  Cambodia,  already 
proven  fallacious. 

A  few  days  ago.  the  senior  Senator 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfiild]  took  an 
enlightened  stand  with  respect  to  the 
attempt  by  the  President  of  France  to 
put  forth  a  solution  for  the  deteriorat- 
ing  situation   In   South   Vietnam.     He 

It  seems  to  me  most  glib  to  make  light  of 
the  admittedly  unsatisfactory  -'t^^^o^JJ 
Laos  or  the  unhappy  state  of  our  relatloM 
with  Cambodia  as  a  basis  for  any  offhand 
rejection  of  De  OauUes  essay  at  a  new  ap- 
proach to  Indochina  and  southeast  Asia. 

I  commend  the  majority  leader  for  his 
statesmanlike  approach  to  an  admittedly 
difficult  situation  and  join  him  in  nis 
sUtements  on  this  subject.  His  state- 
ment of  February  19.  1964.  should  be 
carefully  studied  In  any  reevaluaUon  of 
our  foreign  policy  In  Indochina. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  my  able  col- 
league. Senator  Bartlett,  for  his  excel- 
lent analysis  of  the  Vietnam  situation  a 
few  weeks  ago  and  for  his  plea  for  less 
rigidity  in  our  poUcy  In  Indochina:  he 
stated: 

It  U  important,  however.  In  our  Asian 
Dollcles  that  we  strive  to  achieve  flexibility, 
flexibility  which  our  policies  In  "cf^t  years 
have  failed  to  have.  We  cannot  aUow  our- 
selves to  be  frozen  forever  with  a  rigid  policy 
hJlr?  with  age.  In  Asia  a.  elsewhere  we 
must  be  willing  to  discuss  anything  with 
anybody  who  Is  willing  to  dlx^""  1°  * 
rational  and  responsible  manner.  We  are 
the  irreatest  power  on  earth  and  we  have  no 
need  to  fear  Red  China  and  no  need  to  fear 
negotiations. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse!  for  his 
splendid  speech  last  week  on  this  same 
topic.  Senator  Morse  pointed  out 
cogently  that — 

American  unilateral  participation  in  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam  cannot  be  justinea 
and  will  not  be  justified  in  American  hU- 
torv  •  •  •  we  have  always  considered  South- 
east Asia  to  be  beyond  the  perUneter  of  U.a 
defense.  Southeast  Asia  U  not  essential  to 
U  S  defense.  Southeast  Asia  may  very  well  be 
essential  to  the  defense  of  some  of  our 
allies,  but  where  are  they?  They  ran  out 
on  us. 
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And  more  pointedly.  In  response  to  a 
question  from  Senator  Ellender  what 
Senator  Morse  would  advise  we  should 
do  in  South  Vietnam.  Senator  Morse 
answered  with  his  usual  forthrightness: 

we  should  never  have  gone  In.  We  should 
never  have  stayed  In.     We  should  get  out. 

And  Senator  Ellender  seconded  that 
clear— and  In  my  judgment  thoroughly 
correct  and  reaUstlc  counsel— by  saying: 

I  have  been  advocating  such  a  course  of 
action.  After  my  last  visit  there.  I  aga  n 
stated  that  we  should  never  ^'^  f°^^/J^ 
there  and  that  we  should  get  out.  My  advlM 
was  never  heeded.     That  U  my  advice  today. 

Had  this  advice  of  Senator  Ellender 
given  some  time  ago.  now  repeated  by 
him  and  reaffirmed  by  Senator  Morse 
been  heeded  200  precious  American  Uyes 
would  not  have  been  lost.  These  are  far 
more  imporUnt  than  the  biUlons  of  dol- 
lars we  have  now  wasted  In  seeking 
vainly  In  this  remote  jungle  to  shore  up 
self  serving  corrupt  dynasts  or  their  self- 
imposed  successors  and  a  people  that  has 


conclusively  demonstrated  that  It  has 
no  will  to  save  Itself. 

I  consider  the  life  of  one  American 
worth  more  than  this  putrid  mess.  I 
consider  that  every  additional  life  that 
is  sacrificed  in  this  forlorn  venture  a 
tragedy.  Some  day— not  distant — If  this 
sacrificing  continues,  it  will  be  de- 
nounced as  a  crime. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  and  indeed 
American  fathers  and  mothers  this  ques- 
tion: 

If  your  drafted  son  is  sent  to  Vietnam  and 
Is  killed  there  would  you  feel  that  he  had 
died  for  our  country? 

I  can  answer  that  question  for  myself. 
I  would  feel  very  definitely  that  he  had 
not  died  for  our  country,  but  had  been 
mistakenly  sacrificed  In  behalf  of  an  in- 
herited folly. 

Let  us  do  a  little  hard  rethinking. 
Must  the  United  States  be  expected  to 
jump  into  every  fracas  all  over  the  world, 
to  go  It  all  alone,  at  the  cost  of  our 
youngsters'  lives,  and  stay  In  blindly  and 
stubbornly  when  a  decade  of  bitter  ex- 
perience has  shown  us  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  blood  and  treasure  has  resulted 
in  failure? 

Shall  we  not,  if  taught  anything  by  this 
tragic  experience,  consider  that  of  the 
three  alternatives :  First,  to  continue  this 
bloody  and  wanton  stalemate;  second,  to 
go  In  "all  out*  for  a  full-scale  invasion 
and  the  certain  sacrifice  of  far  more  lives 
and  a  scarcely  less  doubtful  outcome; 
or,  third,  to  pull  out  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  game  was  not  worth  the  candle. 
This  last  is  the  best  of  these  choices. 
In  the  event  of  determining  on  that 
last  and  least  unhappy  alternative,  we 
shall  no  doubt  be  told  by  some  that  the 
United  States  will  lose  face  in  Asia. 

I  doubt  whether  we  should  lose  face, 
whatever  that  may  mean.  But  if  it  be 
so  Interpreted  by  some  whose  opinion 
should  give  us  small  concern,  I  say  better 
to  lose  face  than  to  lose  the  life  of  an- 
other American  boy,  or  a  score,  or  an- 
other 200  of  them,  doomed  in  varying 
numbers  as  long  as  we  stay  on. 

President  Johnson,  let  me  rep>eat,  in- 
herited this  mess.  It  was  not  of  his 
making.  As  he  approaches  the  difficult 
task  of  making  the  necessarily  hard  deci- 
sions with  respect  to  the  problems  in 
South  Vietnam,  problems  created  long 
before  he  was  President,  he  should  feel 
no  compunction  to  act  in  such  a  way  as 
to  justify  past  actions,  past  decisions  and 
past  mistakes.  He  should  feel  entirely 
free  to  act  in  such  a  manner  and  to  make 
such  decisions  as  are  calculated  best  to 
serve  the  Interests  of  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world — a  world  changed 
greatly  from  the  time  President  Eisen- 
hower and  Secretary  Ehjlles  initiated  our 
southeast  Asia  policies. 

Would  South  Vietnam  go  Communist 
if  we  get  out?  Probably,  but  it  will 
doubtless  do  so  in  any  event.  What 
would  the  loss  of  a  million  men.  or  2  mil- 
lion, or  5  million  matter  to  the  jam- 
packed  nation  of  700  million  that  is 
mainland  China,  that  can  and  will  un- 
concernedly pour  Its  cannon  fodder  Into 
an  adjacent,  long-coveted  area,  and 
peopled  with  its  fellow  Asiatics.  TTielr 
lives  mean  nothing  to  their  own  bloody 
rulers  who  have  liquidated  vast  numbers 
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of  their  own.  But  our  American  boys' 
lives  would  mean  everything  to  our  own 
Government  and  people  If  sacrificed  in  a 
cause  in  which  we  should  never  have 
engaged. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  source  of  regret  when- 
ever a  new  political  entity  appears  to 
be  falling  behind  the  Iron  or  Bamboo 
Curtain.  But  why  should  we  persist  in 
seeking  to  prevent  what  is  ultimately 
inevitable,  in  impossible  terrain,  for  a 
people  who  care  not.  in  the  most  distant 
spot  on  the  globe.    It  makes  no  sense. 

Moreover  there  Is  considerable  ques- 
tion whether  South  Vietnam,  even  if 
overrun  by  the  indigenous  Vietcong.  or 
by  the  North  Vietnamese,  will  not  con- 
stitute another  problem  for  Pelping  as  It 
was  for  the  French,  as  It  has  been  for 
the  United  States.  It  might  well  prove 
an  aggravation  of  Red  China's  consider- 
able internal  troubles. 

But  surely  we  have  no  business  there 
any  longer,  if  Indeed  we  ever  had. 

The  time  has  come  to  reverse  our  pol- 
icy of  undertaking  to  defend  areas  such 
as  South  Vietnam,  whose  people  are  so 
reluctant  to  fend  for  themselves.  Let 
us  keep  on,  by  all  means,  supplying  them 
with  arms.  Let  us  continue  to  give  them 
the  means  if  they  wish  to  use  them. 
But  not  our  men. 

The  time  has  come  to  cease  the  use- 
less and  senseless  losses  of  American 
lives  In  an  area  not  essential  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

Only  yesterday  the  report  came  in 
of  two  more  American  fighting  men 
killed  in  Vietnam. 

Last  Wednesday  the  report  was  made 
that  three  American  officers  had  been 
killed  there.  Part  of  the  UPI  story  reads 
as  follows : 

Two  U.S.  officers  were  killed  yesterday  In 
separate  battles  with  the  Vietcong.  mili- 
tary sources  reported.  A  U.S.  Navy  officer 
was  kUled  yesterday  In  a  helicopter  crash. 

One  of  the  Army  officers  died  as  he  at- 
tempted to  rally  Government  paratroopers 
for  an  assault  on  a  Communist  position  near 
the  Cambodian  border. 

There  were  few  details  on  the  death  of 
the  other  Army  officer.  Reports  reaching 
Saigon  said  he  was  killed  in  a  battle  at 
Trung  Lap  village  27  miles  northwest  of 
Saigon. 

It  Is  obvious  from  this  story,  as  it  has 
been  for  some  time  now,  that  the  United 
States  so-called  training  mission  is  actu- 
ally engaged  in  fighting  the  Vietcong  in 
a  war  which  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
themselves  reluctant  to  flght. 

I  urge  the  President  to  take  steps  to 
disengage  the  United  States  immediately 
from  this  engagement. 

All  our  military  should  immediately 
be  relieved  of  combat  assignments.  All 
military  dependents  should  be  returned 
home  at  once.  A  return  of  the  troops  to 
our  own  shores  should  begin. 

I  also  urge  the  President  to  go  to  the 
American  people  and  explain  in  detail 
how  the  United  States  got  involved  in 
Vietnam ;  when  we  got  involved  in  Viet- 
nam, and  why  we  are  getting  out  of 
there. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  President  John- 
son will  heed  the  advice  of  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  Mr.  Mansfield, 
and  others  In  this  body,  as  knowledge- 
able as  Senators  Morse,  Elucnder,  and 


others  reassess  the  Dulles  doctrine  of 
seeking  to  engage  communism  on  its  own 
grounds— 12,000  miles  away — and  bring 
our  boys  home. 

This  is  a  fight  which  is  not  our  fight 
into  which  we  should  not  have  gotten 
in  the  first  place.  The  time  to  get  out 
is  now  before  the  further  loss  of  Ameri- 
can lives. 

Let  us  get  out  of  Vietnam  on  as  good 
terms  as  possible — but  let  us  get  out. 

President  Johnson  is  in  an  excellent 
position  to  reverse  the  previous  unsuc- 
cessful policies  in  Vietnam  which  he  did 
not  make. 

ExHiBrr  1 
[From  Look  magazine,  Jan.  28,  1064] 

VlXTNAM'S    Two    WaXS 

(By  Sam  Castan) 
To    a    larger    extent    than    we    have    ad- 
mitted, the  United  States  is  respKinsible  for 
South    Vietnam's    agony.      We    were    behind 
the  scenes  at  its  birth  In  1964.     We  hand- 
picked  its  leaders,  trained  Its  troops  and  paid 
for  its  economic  and  military  survival.     We 
didn't  push  it  Into  war;  the  CommunisU  did 
that.    But  in  spite  of  our  noble  Intent,  our 
massive  aid  and  all  the  small  acts  of  selfless 
heroism  our  men  have  performed  In  Its  be- 
half.   South    Vietnam's    path    to    peace    Is 
cluttered    by    the    debris   of   mistakes    that 
America  either  made  or  indorsed. 
Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  was  one. 
In  1964,  after  an  8-year  losing  war  to  pre- 
serve   its    colonial    holdings    in    Indochina. 
Prance   took   the  knockout  pxinch  at  Dlen- 
blenphu.     The  United  States  had  a  heavy 
interest    in    Southeast    Asian    developments. 
We   had   underwritten   fuUy   60   percent   of 
Prance's  military  costs — about  92   billion — 
and  were  considering  direct  miUtary  Inter- 
vention when  the  end  came.     Prance  sued 
the  victorious  Vletmlnh — a  largely  Commu- 
nlst  guerrUla  force  led  by  a  wily  old  Asian 
Marxist.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh — for  peace,  and  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  1954  divided  the  former 
French  colony  into  four  Independent  states: 
North  Vietnam,  led  by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh;   neu- 
tralist   Cambodia.    Laos,    and    pro-Western 
South  Vietnam.     The  West  knew  that   Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  had  for  years  been  preparing  his 
share  of  the  spoils  for   self-sufficiency.     A 
civil   service   was   ready,   factory   sites   were 
laid    out.    teachers    and    industrial    workers 
were  trained,  and  a  communications  system 
was   already    buzzing    messages    to    Pelping. 
The  West  also  knew  that  South  Vietnam  had 
been  left  unprepared  by  France,  and  that 
with  all  the   help  we  might  give   the  new 
nation,  its  first,  shaky  steps  toward  demo- 
cratic  Independence  would  be  menaced  by 
Vletmlnh   cells  left  behind  for  purposes  of 
disruption.    We  badly  needed  a  man  In  Viet- 
nam, and  Diem  was  In. 

Descended  from  a  family  of  central  Viet- 
namese mandarins,  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  was  an 
ascetic  Catholic  bachelor  who  had  once  Uved 
in  a  Lakewood,  NJ.,  monastoy.  As  a  dvU 
administrator  under  the  French,  he  had  en- 
joyed a  certain  measxire  of  popular  support. 
Most  Important,  he  was  an  avowed  anti- 
Communist.  That  was  it.  Secretary  of  State 
John  Foster  Dulles  picked  him.  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield  endorsed  him,  Francis  Cardinal 
Spellman  praised  him,  Vice  President  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon  liked  him,  and  President 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  OK'd  him. 

Although  80  percent  of  South  Vietnam 
was,  and  Is,  Buddhist.  Dlem's  CathoUclsm 
was  good  politics  in  the  United  States.  The 
Catholic  Bishops'  Relief  Fund  and  the  Cath- 
olic Relief  Service  assumed  major  roles  In  the 
resettlement  of  refugees  streaming  out  of 
predominantly  Catholic  provinces  of  North 
Vietnam.  Cardinal  Spellmam  kept  shower- 
ing praise  on  Diem  and  his  brother.  Arch- 
bishop Ngo  Dlnh  Thuc.  At  this  point,  some 
American  Catholics  were  beginning  to  vote 
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Republican  anyway,  and  the  ^^''^°^''\*i' 
mlnlBtratlon.  with  a  '"^y jy«  '°^^J°'S 
F.  Kennedy  In  1960.  "treased  Its  own  role  In 
creating  an  Asian  haven  Tor  CathollM. 

Out  in  the  Vietnamese  boondocks,  how- 
ever Diem  8  Catholicism  dldnt  mean  a  thing, 
^li^erlca  and  Saigon  were  remote  from 
the  peasant  huts  along  the  muddy  canals  of 
aou^  Vietnam,  where  80  percent  of  the 
nop^atlon  lives,  and  the  nation's  re.U 
SSngth  lies.  It  was  not  religion  that  turned 
'the  pSple  against  Diem.  and.  a«lde  from  th^ 
•Ttra  aid  It  may  have  brought  In.  It  was 
Slnly  not  religion  that  helped  him  sus- 
tl  n  thJ  nation  through  those  early^  crltlca^ 
years  Diem  managed,  with  »»al^  »^f ""°^ 
ToUars  per  year  In  American  aid  and  hi.  o^ 
■kill  to  keep  South  Vietnam  afloat  In  the 
nJSi  o^prolfaganda  and  subversion  let  loose 
by  the  old  Vletmlnh  cells-now  called  Vlet- 

''°That  much  was  to  Dlem's  adn^l^^f"*"^' 
credit  To  his  personal  credit,  he  allegedly 
mS^^d  again  with  American  aid.  to  amass 
rS^nal  fortune  of  «>me  »60  million  d^ 
infthe  same  period.  Diem  changed-tcx) 
slowly  for  our  then  Ambassador.  Frederick  J. 
Nouing  Jr..  an  Intimate  frler^d  of  Joth  D^em 

and  his  charming  •l»t"-^'^-'f^-, '^^^  ^ 
Dlnh  Nhu.  to  notice  Too  slowly  for  Oen. 
Paul  D.  Harklns.  bo«i  of  our  military  assUt- 
ance  command,  to  notice.  No  one  In  fact 
noticed  until  we  found  that  we  had  been 
duped  into  complicity,  and  ^^^1^''°°'^^^''^' 
ing  by  assent  the  mistakes  of  Diem  and  hU 

family. 

In  1958.  the  Vletcong  turned  from  subver- 
sion and  propaganda  to  violent  8"f"»"»  ^^ 
surgency  "And  Diem."  says  a  Vietnamese 
Army  lieutenant,  who  was  later  called  away 
from  his  post  In  the  tteld  to  police  Saigon 
during  a  martial-law  period,  "made  things 
wea^  for  them  that  every  time  the  sun 
rose  on  South  Vietnam,  the  Vletcong  was 
stronger  than  they  had  been  the  night  be- 

°Diem  installed  virtually  all  of  his  relatives 
in  key  positions,  and  Insured  their  tenure  by 
rigged  elections.  Family  friends  became  dis- 
trict and  province  chiefs;  their  sons  received 
commissions  and  cushy  Army  spots.  What- 
ever dlssldence  this  caused  among  the  popu- 
lation was  left  to  Dlem's  brother.  Nhu  to 
handle,  through  18  separate  secret  police 
agencies  and  the  Vietnamese  Special  Forces, 
which  were  not  a  branch  of  the  regular 
mlUtla.  but  In  effect  a  private  police  force 

Under  cover  of  the  I9«l  rainy  season.  Vlet- 
cong forces  were  bolstered  by  heavy  rein- 
forcements, along  the  famous  "Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
trail  "  Vletcong  raids  became  more  frequent 
and  more  ferocious  By  this  time,  corruption 
m  Saigon  was  well  known  throughout  the 
provinces.  The  Ngos.  Influenced  by  Malaya  s 
experience,  devised  a  plan  to  contend  with 
increased  guerrilla  activity  and.  at  the  same 
time,  conum  pockets  of  Internal  dlssldence. 
It  was  called  the  strategic  hamlet  program, 
and  It  had  still  another  benefit  For  public 
relations,  the  fortified  villages  could  be 
passed  off  as  a  reminder  of  the  pioneer  stock- 
ades of  early  America  This  device  would 
bring  In  still  more  aid  money. 

It    worked    for    everyone — everyone   being 
Diem  and  the  Vletcong     Diem  got  his  money, 
the  Vletcong  got  clearly  marked  and  easily 
taken  resupply  points  for  food,  weapons,  and 
anununltlon.     But    It   dldnt   work   for    the 
people     Plel  la  Mlah.  one  of  the  hamlets,  is 
an  example      "The  soldiers  forced  us  out  of 
our  huts."  said  the  village  chief,  shortly  be- 
fore the  November  coup  d'etat,  "and  told  us 
that  a  fortified  village  was  ready  for  us  In 
the  valley.    'Can  we  take  our  land?'  we  asked. 
Two  men  refused  to  leave  our  ancestral  home, 
and  were  shot.    It  took  us  60  days  to  march 
here.     We  have  no  land  to  farm,  and  If  the 
government  doesn't  give  us  food  soon,  we'll 
have  to  sell  the  pigs  and  buffalo  we  brought 
with  us.    The  Vletcong  come  at  night  for  our 
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weapons.    We  give  them  the  weapons.    Why 
should  we  die  for  weapons?" 

Buddhists,  who  comprise  the  great  bulk  ol 
South  Vietnam's  population,  became  special 
targets  of  Nhu's  secret  police  last  »ummer. 
Uke   the   university   students  who  followed 
them  into  the  torture  cells  and  concentra- 
tion  camps   ringing   Saigon    and   Hue    they 
were   too  «)heslve.  too  vocal  to  be  allowed 
freedom.     South  Vietnam  owes  them  a  pro- 
found debt,  for   their  protests,  along  with 
Madame  Nhu's  arrogant  tirades  about    Bud- 
dhist barbecues "   and   "American  adventur- 
ers "  focused  world  attention  on  the  pollce- 
state    measures    Diem    had    adopted.      The 
United  Nations  sent  a  special  commission  to 
investigate    religious    persecution    In    South 
Vietnam,  but  It  arrived  too  late.    On  Novem- 
ber 2    9  days  after  the  commission  reached 
Salgo'n.    Diem    fell,    and    a    wildly    Jubilant 
Saigon  crowd  carried  newly  released  Buddhist 
monks   on    their   shoulders    through    a    free 

city. 

The  coup  d'etat  of  last  November  was  en- 
tirely predictable,  despite  the  contentions 
of  Jerialn  American  Journalist.,  notably 
Joseph  Alsop  and  Marguerite  Hlgglns,  and 
STofflclal  word  from  the  Public  Informa- 
tion Office  of  our  Military  AMlstance  C«3m- 
rnand    Vietnam    .:^C-V)     that    Diem    was 

winning  the  war  and  •"Joy^'^8  P^P"^J  "  «- 
Dort  "You  Americans  wouldn  t  under- 
J^d."  said  one  coup  leader  "^^^J^^ 
trayed  us  In  the  critical  hour  of  oiir  fight 
against  communism.  We  had  to  kill  him. 
Added  another,  "Diem  started  a  second  war- 
hlmself.  hU  family,  and  his  Ainerlcan  allies 
against  the  people.  That  was  Uie  Important 
^r  as  far  as  he  was  concerned.  In  another 
month,  the  Vletcong  would  have  controlled 
every  province  In  the  country." 

What  sort  of  war  have  Dlem's  mistakes, 
and  ours  for  allowing  them,  left  us  to  face  In 
the  bloody  showdown  ahead? 

South  Vietnam's  new  military  government 
estimates  that  hard-core  Vletcong  guerrillas 
totaT  upward    of    35.000   men.   with    around 
100  000    part-time    Irregulars    Joining    them 
each  night.     Nearly  all  are  armed  with  the 
best  weapons  America  has  been  able  to  man- 
ufacture.    The  homemade  rifles  they  began 
with  m  1958  are  used  as  drill  weapons  for 
recruits      The     number     of     Vletcong     rose 
sharply  last  year,  when  Dlem's  political  In- 
terference in  tile  military  campaign  was  at 
Its  height,  and  popular  resentment  against 
the  regime  was  sharpest.     "Diem  hated  large 
casualty  reports."  relates  one  ARVN   (Army 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam)   colonel.       Our 
orders  were  to  surround  the  enemy  on  three 
sides,  and  let  the  main  body  out  to  avoid 
pitched  battles      We  had  to  head  »»ck  for 
the  barracks  at  dusk,  even  if  It  meant  letting 
a  boxed-ln  group  we  could  easily  handle  get 

away."  ^  .  .  . 

These  factors,  combined  with  outright 
neglect  in  some  provinces,  and  the  existence 
of  isolated  and  vulnerable  "paper  hamlets^ 
to  which  Diem  could  point  as  proof  that  he 
was  "showing  the  flag."  have  so  strengthened 
the  Vletcong  that  they  no  longer  operate  in 
marauding  cutthroat  gangs.  "They've  got 
regular  battalions'  says  one  American  aa- 
vlser  "'with  heavy-weapons  sections,  radio 
communication— the  works'"  Says  a  chop- 
per pilot.  "I  half  expect  to  see  a  Vletcong  Jet 
flghter  waiting  for  me  every  time  I  go  up. 

The  most  critical  factor  In  any  guerrilla 
war  is  still  popular  support.     The  Vletcong. 
for  all  their  newly  gained  strength,  do  not 
have  the  staying  power  In  any  one  area  to  wt 
up  hospital.,  rest  areas,  training  camps,  etc 
In  many   areas,   they   don't   need   them,  for 
every  hut  Is  a  place  to  eat  and  rest  and  have 
wounds     treated      "Five     miles     down     the 
canal,  theres  a  Vletcong  village."  says  a  US. 
Army  Special   Forces  sergeant   at  Tan  Fhu. 
•There  are  never  any  men  around  when  we 
come  through,  but  every  huts  got  a  Vletcong 
flag  on  the  wall,  and  there's  a  school  with 
paper  Vletcong  pennants  on  every  desk.     I 


knew  this  was  a  strong  Vletcong  ar^.  but 
the  flrst  time  I  hear  about  a  Vletcong  PTA. 
I"m  Betting  the  hell  out." 

We  are  faced,  then,  with  a  dedicated  enemy 
grown  strong   on  an  endless  string  of  mU- 
iakes    we    endorsed,    fighting    on    bU    own 
ground  and  calling  the  tune.     None  of  thU 
has   changed   substantially   since   the   coup. 
The   new  government  will   need  months  to 
replace  commanders,  dlsti-lct.  province  and 
village  chiefs,  and  Institute  the  civil  reforms 
that  will  give  South  Vietnam  Its  first  real 
chance   for   democracy.     Meanwhile,  as  sol- 
diers and  peasants  wait  to  see  how  the  new 
government  will  go.  some  of  the  old  habits 
remain.     And  the  Vletcong  have  taken  every 
opportunity  during  this  transitional  period 
to  strike  and  strike  again.     In  the  4  weeks 
following  the  coup.  Vletcong  activity  rose  50 

percent.  ^  .    ♦„  — 

South  Vietnam's  uppermost  need  Is  to  re- 
gain the  military  Initiative.  No  one  In  the 
new  government  deludes  hlmwlf  with  the 
notion  that  we  are  winning  the  war.  or  that 
we  even  have  the  balance  to  Jab  back  when 
we  are  hit.  The  common  people  of  South 
Vietnam  are  tired  after  20  year,  of  fighting 
(agalnat  Japanew  Invaders.  French  colo- 
nialists and  now  Communist  guerillas). 
The  new  government  must  show  Its  will  to 
prosecute  the  war  until  a  workable  peace  Is 
In  sight. 

How  well  the  regime  does  depends  upon 
the  unity  of  Uie  Junta.     Behind  a  facade  of 
strength,  strains  are  appearing  among  the 
14  generals  who  wrested  power  from  Diem. 
Most  are  loyal  to  Oen.  Duong  Van  Mmh 
chairman  of  the  revolutionary  council,  but 
some  observers  see  the  youngest  general.  38- 
year-old  Ton  That  Dlnh.  as  a  comer.    He  u 
an  ambitious  man  who  assumed  nearly  all 
the  credit  for  the  coup's  success,  and  hU 
high  personal  ambitions  remain  unsatisfied. 
It   was  Dlnh's   weight   that   swung   cruc^l 
troops  against  Diem.    Immediately  after  the 
Presidential  palace  ^irrendered.  he  promoted 
himself  from  two-  to  three-star  general.      I 
was  Uie  coup."  says  Dlnh.  "It  was  my  plan- 
ning     my     courage,     my     leadership     that 
brought  Diem  down.     I  did  It  for  Uie  peo- 
Die—not  for  money,  not  for  another  star.    I 
have  no  personal  ambitions."    To  prove  that 
It  believed  him.   the  revolutionary  council 
named  Dlnh  Minister  of  Security,  a  consid- 
erably lesser  post  than  he  may  have  planned 
for  himself. 

If  dissension  Is  actually  developing  within 
the  provisional  mUltary  government,  the 
war  effort  may  be  adversely  affected,  so 
may  the  peace  effort.  If  the  generals  decide, 
and  If  the  United  States,  which  pays  their 
salaries,  agrees,  that  the  war  cannot  be  won. 
and  some  sort  of  neutralism,  such  as  that 
envisaged  by  France's  President  Charles  de 
Oaulle,  Is  the  best  way  out  of  a  bad  thing. 

As  long  a.  there  U  shooting,  the  American 
involvement  will,  of  courM.  continue.  The 
removal  of  over  1,000  American,  last  month 
was  characterized  by  one  perronnel  officer  a. 
•trimming  some  of  the  fat  off  our  Saigon 
surplus.  Those  boys  had  nothing  to  do  but 
create  a  problem  for  the  MP's,  and  stuff 
more  money  Into  Saigon's  black  market^ 

our  field  forces  stand  at  their  highest 
level  of  2.700  officers  and  men.  There  wui 
^  more  American  fatalities,  more  wounded 
and  more  captured.  And  more,  too.  of  Uie 
wefrdTy  runn?  tale,  that  are  part  of  any  war^ 
There  was  the  young  Army  pilot  who  shook 
ip  by  the  presence  of  Gen.  Paul  Haxkln.  as 
a  paLenger.  forgot  to  drop  his  whe«ls  for 
a  landing.  Harklns  climbed  out  of  the 
wreckage,  saying.  "THafs  one  way  to  .top 
Uie  damned  Uilng."  And  those  two  •"- 
Keants  In  Plelku  who  measured  their  re- 
fining time  in  Vietnam  by  the  number  of 
weekly  malaria  pills  Uiey  still  had  to  take^ 
^I^  Jown  to  22  pills. "  boa-ted  one  to  the 
other.     "How  many  pill,  do  you  have  left? 

Thank,  in  part  to  our  blunder,  to  our  old 
policy   of   seeing,   hearing  and   Uilnklng  no 
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evil  of  anyone  who  labels  hlmMlf  "anti- 
Communist,"  and  to  our  love  of  bucking 
reality,  a  tired,  bloodied  nation  Is  approach. 
Ing  Its  critical  hour. 

How  many  pills  does  South  Vietnam  have 
left? 

(From  Look  magazine,  Jan.  28,  1964] 
An  Intkeview  With  Toit  That  Dimh 
Question.  General  Dlnh  (full  name  pro- 
nounced Tone  Tuck  Dlnn),  what  made  you 
turn  against  Diem?  You  are  the  general 
who  led  his  August  pagoda  raids  against  the 
Buddhists  and  ruled  Saigon  as  military  gov- 
ernor when  he  declared  martial  law. 

Answer.  Diem  did  not  order  the  raids.  It 
was  his  brother  Nhu  who  ordered  me  against 
the  Buddhists,  and  a.  a  soldier,  I  had  to  fol- 
low. They  must  have  thought  me  a  fool, 
those  two.  The  very  morning  of  the  coup. 
I  visited  them  In  the  Presidential  Palace.  I 
asked  Diem  how  his  head  cold  was  coming. 
I  was  very  pleasant.  Then  I  mustered  troops 
against  them. 

Question.  What  made  you  decide  to  Join 
In  a  coup  d'etat? 

Answer.  As  a  soldier,  my  reMntment  was 
building  up  for  a  long  time.  I  was  In  the 
French  colonial  army  as  a  private,  and  later 
became  a  cadet  at  St.  Cyr.  the  French  equiv- 
alent of  your  West  Point.  I  have  attended 
your  General  SUff  CoUege  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kans.  I  did  not  like  being  told  how 
to  fight  the  Vletcong.  I  did  not  like  seeing 
them  win  because  of  Dlem's  and  Nhu's  Inter- 
ference. The  last  straw  came  when  the  na- 
tional elections  of  last  October  were  fixed.  I 
knew  then  that  Diem  Intended  to  stay  In 
power,  to  keep  Interfering  and  never  to  In- 
stitute reforms. 

Question.  Which  reforms,  specifically? 
Answer.  He  had  promised  to  Institute  re- 
ligious freedoms,  to  end  preu  cenKtrshlp, 
to  Insure  justice  In  the  courts,  to  restore  the 
legitimate  authority  of  ministers  and  army 
commanders.  I  knew  that  none  of  these 
would  ever  come  about,  and  that  he  had  no 
Intention  of  removing  Nhu  and  hU  wife,  or  of 
lessening  the  air  of  dlMord  and  suspicion 
that  was  everywhere.  We  all  became  masters 
of  subterfuge  and  Intrigue  under  Diem.  That 
much  he  teught  us,  and  we  used  It  against 
him. 

Question.  How  do  you  think  the  war 
against  the  Vletcong  will  go  now? 

Answer.  In  some  area.,  the  situation  1. 
very  bad.  We  will  have  to  start  from  scratch. 
But  now  we  will  push  much  harder.  We 
will  try  to  control  the  Cambodian  border, 
where  many  of  their  supplies  come  through. 
We'll  step  up  night  operations — until  now, 
the  Vletcong  has  been  fighting  at  night.  And 
we  have  been  fighting  In  the  daytime,  and 
we'll  take  risks.  I  was  not  frightened  of  risks 
when  I  foxight  EMem.  I  led  the  attack.  I 
was  at  the  palace,  hurrying  the  troops 
through  breaches  in  the  waU.  I  did  It.  And 
now  I  can  do  It  against  the  Vletcong. 

Question.  Would  you  consider  taking  a 
higher  government  post  than  the  one  you 
now  hold  as  Minister  of  Security? 

Answer.  I  have  no  i>er8onal  ambitions.  I 
am  a  soldier.  But  If  the  people  ask  me  to 
serve,  I  will  obey — not  for  myself,  for  them. 
I  only  want  to  serve,  a.  I  Mrved  Diem.  I 
was  sorry  that  we  had  to  kill  him.    I  cried. 

Exhibit  2 
[Department  of  State  press  releaM.  Mar   23 
1954] 
Indochina 
Asked  at  his  news  conference  today  about 
the  situation  in  Indochina,  Secretary  of  State 
John  Foster  Dulles  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"I  do  not  expect  that  there  U  going  to  be 
a  Communlat  victory  In  Indochina.  By  that 
I  don't  mean  that  there  may  not  be  local 
affairs  where  one  Mde  or  another  will  win 
victories,    but    In    term,    of    a    Communist 
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domination  of  Indochina,  I  do  not  accept 
that  as  a  probability. 

"There  Is  a  very  gallant  and  brave  struggle 
being  carried  on  at  Dlenblenphu  by  the 
French  and  Associated  States  Forces.  It  Is 
an  outpost.  It  has  already  Inflicted  very 
heavy  damage  upon  the  enemy.  The  French 
and  Associated  States  Forces  at  Dlenblenphu 
are  writing.  In  my  opinion,  a  notable  chap- 
ter In  mUltary  history.  Dlenblenphu  Is,  as 
I  say,  an  outpost  position  where  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  French  Union  Forces 
are  engaged,  and  where  a  very  considerable 
percentage  of  the  forces  of  the  Vletmlnh  Is 
engaged. 

"Broadly  speaking,  the  United  States  has, 
under  Its  previously  known  policy,  been  ex- 
tending aid  In  the  form  of  money  and  ma- 
teriel to  the  French  Union  Forces  In  Indo- 
china. As  their  requesu  for  materiel  become 
known,  and  their  need  for  that  becomes  evi- 
dent, we  respond  to  It  as  rapidly  as  we  can. 
Those  requests  have  assumed  various  forms 
at  various  times.  But  I  think  that  we  have 
responded  In  a  very  prompt  and  effective 
manner  to  those  requests. 

"If  there  are  further  requests  of  that  kind 
that  are  made,  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  mili- 
tary or  defense  people  will  attempt  to  meet 
them. 

"As  soon  as  this  press  conference  1.  over, 
I  am  meeting  with  Admiral  Radford.  But 
so  far  I  have  not  met  General  By.  and  I  do 
not  know  what  requests  he  has  made.  If 
any.  In  that  respect  because  that  would  be 
primarily  a  matter  for  the  defense  people  In 
any  case  The  policy  has  already  been  estab- 
lished so  far  as  the  political  aspects  of  It  are 
concerned. 

"We  have  seen  no  reason  to  abandon  the 
so-called  Navarre  plan  which  was,  broadly 
speaking,  a  2-year  plan  which  anticipated. 
If  not  complete  victory,  at  least  decisive  mili- 
tary resulU  during  the  fighting  season  which 
would  follow  the  present  fighting  season, 
which  U  roughly  a  year  from  now. 

"As  you  recall,  that  plan  contemplated  a 
very  substantial  buildup  of  the  local  forces 
and  their  training  and  equipment.  It  was 
believed  that  under  that  program,  assum- 
ing there  were  no  serious  military  reversals 
during  the  present  fighting  season,  the  upper 
hand  could  definitely  be  achieved  In  the  area 
by  the  end  of  the  next  fighting  season. 
There  have  been  no  such  military  reverses, 
and,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  none  are  In  pros- 
pect which  would  be  of  a  character  which 
would  upset  the  broad  timetable  and  strat- 
egy of  the  Navarre  plan." 

Asked  whether  that  ruled  out  any  possi- 
bility of  a  negotiated  peace  at  Geneva,  Mr. 
Dulles  replied: 

"At  any  time  If  the  Chinese  Communist, 
are  willing  to  cut  off  military  assistance,  and 
thereby  demonstrate  that  they  are  not  still 
aggressors  In  spirit,  that  would,  of  oouree, 
advance  greatly  the  possibility  of  achieving 
peace  and  tranquillity  In  the  area.  That  Is  a 
result  which  we  would  like  to  see. 

"To  date,  however,  I  have  no  evidence  that 
they  have  changed  their  mood.  One  Is  al- 
ways hopeful  In  those  respects,  but,  so  far, 
the  evidence  seems  to  Indicate  that  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  are  still  In  an  aggressive, 
militaristic,  and  expansionist  mood." 


SXHIBIT  3 

[From  Look  magazine,  Feb.  8, 1966  J 
W«  Nea«lt  Wint  to  Wax  3  Tvuxa  Last  Yeax 
Btrr  IKK  Said  No 
(By  Fletcher  Knebel) 
Three  times  within  the  past  10  months,  the 
United  States  stood  on  the  brink  of  war  with 
the    Communists    In    the    Far    East.     Three 
times  the  proposal  of  war  in  the  Orient  was 
advanced  in  the  highest  council,  of  the  El- 
senhower administration.     Twice  It  was  re- 
jected.    Once  It  was  abandoned — but  only 
after  a  veto  by  Oheat  Britain. 

Last  April,  America  came   to  the   thresh- 
old of  war  to  save  Indochina  from  the  Com- 


munist forces  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  a  venture  that 
might  or  might  not  have  Involved  us  in  hot 
war  with  Red  China. 

In  September,  the  United  States  was  but 
Inches  away  from  a  decision  to  go  to  war  to 
prevent  the  llttie  Uland  of  Quemoy,  off  the 
Chinese  mainland,  from  falling  into  Com- 
munist hands. 

In  November,  America  was  stayed  from  a 
naval  and  air  blockade  of  Red  China— an 
act  of  war— by  President  Dwlght  D  Elsen- 
hower and  Secretary  of  Stete  John  Foster 
Dulles. 

The  story  of  how  America  narrowly  missed 
armed  conflict  in  Asia  is  a  fascinating  Inter- 
play of  the  convictions  of  powerful  men, 
all  of  them  high -principled,  all  of  them  shar- 
ing the  Nation's  top  secret  Intelligence  re- 
ports and  all  of  them  determined  to  guide 
America's  destiny  to  the  eventual  goal  of 
world  i>eace. 

WEkZ  nU'S  decisions  RIGEtTT 

History  may  credit  a  number  of  men  with 
helping  to  keep  America  out  of  war  in  the 
last  10  months.  They  were  Eisenhower, 
Dulles,  Gen.  Matthew  B.  Rldgway.  Anthony 
Eden  and  even,  curiously,  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
of  India. 

The  strongest  voice  for  peace  was  that  of 
President  Elsenhower.  Whether  his  deci- 
sions for  peace  were  right  or  wrong  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  violent  dispute  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. "Thank  God  for  Elsenhower,"  Mys  one 
Democratic  Senator  who  was  consulted  dur- 
ing the  Indochina  crisis.  "Ike  has  but  post- 
poned the  day  of  reckoning,"  says  another 
well-briefed  legislator  who  believes  that  the 
United  States  has  taken  the  downhill  path  of 
appeasement. 

Right  or  wrong.  Dee  weighted  the  balances 
for  peace  in  the  secret  councils  of  hi.  ad- 
ministration, far  from  the  headlines  and  the 
public  eye.  Without  President  Elsenhower, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  boys  to- 
day might  be  plowing  across  the  Pacific  In 
Army    transports— destination   Red    China. 

The  men  who  urged  war  were  sincere  and 
dedicated  leaders  who  believed  that  bold 
American  action  would  check  the  Commu- 
nists without  plunging  the  Nation  into  allout 
land  war  with  Red  China.  Dee  believe  other- 
wise. 

The  struggle  for  war  or  peace  in  Washing- 
ton was  contested  on  an  oddly  shaped  trian- 
gle. Its  points  resting  on  the  White  House, 
the  State  Department  and  the  Pentagon 
across  the  Potomac  River  In  Virginia. 

Here  Is  the  Inside  story,  as  gathered  from 
many  of  the  participants,  of  how  the  United 
States  looked  Into  the  pit  of  war — and  turned 
away. 

INDOCHINA 

Last  March,  the  Communist  warriors  of  Ho 
Chl  Mlnh  besieged  the  French  fortress  of 
Dlenblenphu  In  tremendous  strength,  seeking 
a  knockout  blow  to  win  the  dreary,  8-year- 
old  conflict. 

Six  days  later.  Gen.  Paul  Ely,  French  chief 
of  staff,  arrived  In  Washington  and  Mcretly 
Informed  U.S.  leaders  that  American  inter- 
vention was  needed  to  save  Indochina.  This 
teX,  In  motion  a  month-long  chain  of  private 
Washington  huddles  and  frenzied  diplomacy. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  America's  top 
military  body,  met  in  the  Pentagon. 

Adm.  Arthur  W.  Radford,  a  carrier  and  air- 
pxjwer  naval  ofllcer  and  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chief,  of  Staff,  advocated  U.S.  intervention 
through  a  carrier  strike  from  the  U.S.S. 
Essex  and  Boxer,  both  then  In  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin,  and  by  Air  Force  bombers  from  the 
Philippines.  Radford  had  long  favored  a  dis- 
play of  force  In  the  Far  East,  wa.  already 
an  advocate  of  blockading  Red  China. 

Gen.  Matthew  B.  Rldgway,  Army  chief  of 
staff  and  former  Korean  commander,  declared 
hiniMlf  flatly  against  American  Intervention. 
He  declared  that  an  air  strike  would  lead  In- 
evitably to  action  by  American  troops  as  soon 
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M  the  flm  planes  were  shot  down^  ^^ft' 
tended  that  hU  limited  »™y;7"^,<=°^^ 
ments  around  the  globe,  could  fo^  fight  to 
Se  jungles  of  Indochina  short  of  allout  mcv 
blllzatlon  at  home. 

Adm.  Robert  B.  Carney,  chief  of  naval  op- 
erations and  Oen.  Nathan  r.  Twining.  Air 
Jorce  cmef  of  staff,  took  a  noddle  pound 
between  Radford  and  Rldgway  They  ex- 
pressed belief  than  an  alrstrlke  would  be 
effective  In  aiding  the  d^^^nder.  of  Dlen- 
blenphu.  but  doubted  the  aerial  blow  alone 
could  win  the  war  for  the  French. 

Radford  took  his  recommendation  for  U.S 
intervention  to  the  National  Se««f"y  j;°"?.- 
cU  President  Elsenhower  accepted  Radford  s 
opinion  that  an  alrstrlke  would  be  eff«««ve 
but  quickly  laid  down  the  rule  tha'  the 
United  States  would  intervene  only  If  Joined 
by  other  allies.  In  the  circumstances,  other 
allies"  meant  Britain,  which  had  a  carrier 
In  the  area. 

President  Eisenhower  also  stipulated  that 
any  move  of  intervention  In  Indochina  re- 
quired approval  of  Congress.  But  the  Presi- 
dent and  Dulles  were  convinced  that  Con- 
gress was  m  no  mood  to  give  a  blank  check 
Tor  war  measures  at  that  Ume.  before  Britain 
had  signed  on  the  dotted  line.  To  give  Rad- 
ford an  Idea  of  congressional  opinion  and  to 
Klve  congressional  leaders  Radford  s  view - 
DOlnt  Dulles  summoned  three  top  Repub- 
lican^ and  five  Democrats  to  a  Saturday- 
morning  meeting.  April  3,  at  the  State  De- 
partment. 

This  secret  briefing  left  the  legislators  bug- 
eyed  for  It  was  the  first  time  they  realized 
that' the  administration  was  actuaUy  consid- 
ering war  In  Indochina. 

The  legislators  said  'No"  In  various  ways 
to  the  suggestion  of  congressional  authoriza- 
tion for  US.  solo  intervention  And  Dulles 
indicated  that  the  President  had  no  thought 
of  asking  this  anyway,  since  the  principle  of 
"united  action"  had  been  determined 

The  secretary  of  State  fiew  to  London  and 
Parts  in  mld-Aprtl.  got  Brttlsh  and  French 
agreement  to  proceed  with  united  action 
talks  A  communique  was  Issued,  after  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  himself  made  pencUed 
changes. 

BftrnSH   MOV*  ANGXaS  DUU-IS 

Back  In  Washington.  Dulles  arranged  an 
elttht-power  conference  on  methods  of  stop- 
ping the  Reds  in  Indochina.  On  EasUr 
Sunday,  however.  Sir  Roger  Maklns.  the 
British  Ambassador.  caUed  Dulles  at  home  to 
say  he  had  been  Instructed  not  to  attend  the 
talks  Angry  at  the  apparent  British  re- 
treat. Dulles  changed  the  meeting  Into  a 
Ifl-power  Korean  peace  conference  as  a  face- 
saving  device. 

The  transatlantic  maneuvering  generated 
terrific  tensions  behind  the  scenes.  At  one 
congressional  briefing,  a  Republican  legisla- 
tor blurted  out  to  Dulles.  "You  are  either  a 
liar  or  Eden  U  a  doublecrosser. "  Dulles 
vowed  he  had  told  the  exact  truth  of  the  ne- 
gotiations with  the  British,  that  London 
suddenly  had  switched  signals  on  him. 

On  AprU  26.  the  British  Cabinet  met  in 
emergency  session  and  decided  finally 
against  military  action  In  Indochina.  The 
decision  was  relayed  to  Dulles  In  Paris  by 
Anthony  Eden.  US  officials  learned  that 
Nehru  in  India  had  Influenced  the  British 
Cabinet's  decUlon  by  voicing  violent  objec- 
tion to  British-American  military  acUon  in 
Indochina. 

Radford  fiew  from  Parts  to  London  the 
next  day.  conferred  with  British  leaders  In 
an  effort  to  arrange  some  other  Joint  acUon 
In  Indochina.  But  this  mission  faUed.  This 
ended  all  thought  by  U.S.  leaders  of  inter- 
vening to  save  Dlenblenphu.  and  on  May  7 
the  fortress  fell  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  troops. 


QimcoT 
Two  months  after  the  Indochina  armUtlce 
was  signed  In  Geneva.  July  21.  the  United 
States  again  moved  to  the  edge  of  war  in  tne 
Ortent.  This  time,  however,  there  was  no 
question  of  "united  action."  ThU  time,  the 
Joint   chiefs    proposed    that   America    go    it 

*  lS%arly  September.  Red  Chinese  artillery 
began  shelling  the  Nationalist  Chinese  Is- 
land of  Quemoy.  a  few  miles  off  the  Ajilatlc 
mainland  and  about  126  miles  from  Chiang 
Kai-shek's  sUonghold  on  Formosa. 

The  American  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  fear- 
ing preparations  for  the  long-promised  Red 
invasion  of  Formosa  had  begun,  met  at  the 
Pentagon.  They  decided  to  urge  President 
Elsenhower  to  use  the  7th  Fleet  to  thwart  an 
Invasion  of  Quemoy.  should  It  develop. 

The  Joint  chiefs  split  3-to-l  on  the  recom- 
mendation Radford.  Carney,  and  Twining 
favored  Amertcan  strafing  and  bombing 
alongside  Chiangs  planes  If  a  Red  Invasion 
of  Quemoy  actually  got  underway.  R»«8- 
way  opposed  It.  again  because  he  feared  It 
meant  eventual  use  of  ground  troops,  lead- 
ing to  an  all-out  land  war  with  Red  China. 
The  other  three  believed  such  "clean"  air 
and  sea  acUon  could  do  the  Job  without  In- 
volving troops 

Ike  summoned  the  National  Security 
Council  to  extraordinary  session  at  Denver 
to  discuss  war  in  Quemoy.  The  meeUng 
was  held  In  the  Officer's  Club  at  Lowry  Air 
Force  Base.  ^  ^. 

Dulles  was  In  Manilla,  signing  the  south- 
east Asian  collective-defense  treaty.  He 
cabled  that  he  had  two  questions:  One.  Was 
Quemoy  essential  to  the  defense  of  Formosa 
(Which  the  United  States  U  conunltted  to 
defend)?  Two.  Was  Quemoy  Itself  def end- 
able? 

Dulles  got  the  answers  to  his  questions 
from  Radford.  Quemoy  could  be  defended, 
but  Quemoy  was  not  absolutely  essential  to 
the  defense  of  Formosa.  Dulles  then  took 
a  stand  against  any  ironclad  assurance  to 
Chiang  that  we  would  help  defend  Quemoy. 
Vice  President  NUon  also  opposed  American 
aid  for  Quemoy. 

President  Elsenhower  In  the  end  decided 
that  we  would  make  no  definite  commitment 
to  Chiang  to  defend  Quemoy.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  the  Reds  attacked  Quemoy  In  force 
as  an  obvious  prelude  to  an  Invasion  of  For- 
mosa we  would  be  free  to  strike  If  we  wished. 
President  Elsenhower  cast  hU  deciding  vote 
against  war. 

THB    BLOCXADS 

Barely  2  months  later,  strong  men  In  the 
administration  and  the  Republican  Party 
again  propelled  the  United  States  toward  war 
with  Red  China. 

In  late  November,  the  Chinese  Communists 
announced  they  had  Imprisoned  as  spies  11 
U.S.  airmen  and  2  civilians,  captured  In  the 
Korean  war. 

Secretary  Dulles  was  vacationing  at  hl« 
home  on  Duck  Island  In  Lake  Ontario,  where 
the  chief  blessing  U  the  absence  of  a  tele- 
phone. When  Dulles  stepped  ashore  Sunday, 
November  28.  In  Jefferson  County.  N.Y.,  he 
learned  of  the  gathering  thunderclouds. 

Senate  Republican  leader  William  F. 
Knowland.  of  California,  had  called  for  a 
naval  blockade  so  Ught  that  "no  vessel  can 
get  In  or  out  of  China  until  these  Amertcans 
are  released."  He  was  then  backed  by  other 
Republicans.  Also.  Diillee  knew  that  Ad- 
mirals Radford  and  Carney  on  the  Joint 
chiefs  favored  a  blockade,  not  specifically  be- 
cause of  the  spy  "conviction"  of  the  Amert- 
can airmen,  but  as  a  tool  to  yank  the  fangs 
of  militant  Red  China. 

Dulles  decided  to  call  the  President,  who 
was  In  Augusta.  Oa.,  for  Thanskglvlng.  but 
the  President  got  him  first  at  the  home  of 
friends  in  the  hamlet  of  Chaumont  on  the 


shores  of  Chaumont  Bay.  Lake  O^tarta 
They  talked  for  16  minutes  and  agreed  that 
a  blockade  would  be  an  act  of  wax.  that 
America  should  not  commit  ^^Jf^*^ J^^^J" 
in  response  to  what  they  believed  was  a  care- 
fully timed  provocauve  act  by  the  Commu- 

""Silles  sketched  a  proposed  revision  of  hU 
scheduled  speech  in  Chicago  Monday  night 
Tnd  IkrapproVed  It.  The  next  morning. 
Kill" ^uSi  to  dictate  the  text  of  his  rev  - 
S^n.  and  an  aid  took  it  to  Ike  who  ^  out 
Dlavlng  golf.  As  he  sat  on  a  bench  beside  a 
Ke  the  President  made  a  few  change,  and 
"pprov^  the  rest     The  speech  flatly  rejected 

a  blockade. 

The  decision  again  was  against  war. 

Twice  m  1954.  the  President  turned  down 
prSSls  tiat  America  fight  Red  Chlna^ 
OnTTe  approved  war  action,  but  oniyon 
condition  that  our  allies  Join  u»-they  never 

"^In  the  search  for  peace,  an  AmerUan  Pr^l- 
dent  must  finger  many  tools  ^P°"  "1* '^'^ 
the  hammer.  To  understand  the  Ifa<^e  q"«J 
of  recent  months,  it  Is  necessary  to  go  back 
5  yeVr^to  the  time  when  Ike  got  tough 

on  December  8.  1962.  the  heavy  cnilaer 
Helena  rolled  In  the  seas  off  Wake  Island. 
^yTng  President-elect  Else^ow«  f^m 
Guam  to  Hawaii  after  his  promised  pwt- 
"iSn  trip  to  Korea  A  helicopter  brought 
aboard  Secretary  of  State-designate  Dulles 
and  other  future  Cabinet  membere^  For  the 
better  Dart  of  3  days.  Ike  and  Dulles  dU- 
^s^  JSTKorean  conflict  as  the  Helena  cut 

eastward.  ....%.,.  _.» 

Ike  took  the  firm  poaitlon  that  thU  war 
must  end."  Dulles  agreed.  Amerlc«ui  casual- 
«r  then  had  mounted  to  IMlOOO.  ^^^^^ 
22.000    killed.      Both   men   agreed    that  Red 

China  wanted  the  ^J^^l'\^\^'°?.^i^,'^\ 
the  Reds  must  be  made  to  quit.  We  ve  got 
to  make  them  want  peace"  Is  the  way  Ike 

^"ie  and  Dulles  reached  a  basic  decision.  If 
the  Reds  did  not  come  to  terms,  the  United 
S^teTwould  bomb  the  new  Industrtal  com- 
nl?x  of  Manchurta  above  the  then-sa^red 
Y  "u  River  and  smash  Red  China's  wUl  to 
fight 

ntX   PUTS   IT   Tn»  TO  TH«  MXDB 

Bv  May  1953.  the  truce  talks  stlU  drifted 
in  the  communist  doldrums,  despite  an 
Aorll  agreement  for  exchange  of  sick  and 
wounded  prisoners.  The  Reds  were  playing 
5.e  same  old  game  of  delay,  frustration  and 
obstruction.  . 

fte  decided  the  time  had  come  to  let  Red 
China  know  we  meant  business.  Dulles  ac- 
companied by  FOA  Director  Harold  E.  Sta« 
sen  set  off  on  a  global  flying  tour  For  3 
?ays  May  20  to  22.  Dulles  held  confidential 
Skii  with  Nehru  in  New  Delhi.  Impressing 
on  him  that  XJ3.  patience  had  come  toan 
end  in  Korea.  The  Reds  must  either  «)me 
to  terms  or  face  that  allout  bombing  of 
Manchurtan  factories,  he  told  Prtme  Minister 
Nehru.  ^  , .     ..  , 

There  is  no  concrete  evidence  outside  the 
secret  files  of  India  that  Nehru  relayed  this 
^HlLtum"  to  Red  China,  but  cjc,^- 
stanUal  evidence  indicates  that  t^e  dld^ 
Within  48  hours,  our  military  negotiators 
reported  to  Washington  that  the  Communist 
attitude  had  softened. 

The  fits  and  starts  of  haggling  at  Panmun- 
jom  continued,  but  the  Reds  had  decided  to 
quit.  On  July  27.  the  long-sought  truce  m 
Korea  was  signed.  Three  years  and  32  days 
of  killing  ended.  That  was  Just  114  days 
short  of  the  duration  of  our  fight  against 
Germany  in  World  War  n. 

Amertca  had  been  at  peace  for  18  months. 
No  man  is  certain  how  peace  should  be  main- 
tained. Ike  seeks  many  ways.  Men  of  deep 
conviction  differ  with  some  of  his  methods. 
The  debate  continues  in  Washington. 
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South  Vdetnam  :  A  Suicmakt  of  Evknts  » 

ies4 
May    8-July    21:    Geneva    Conference    o^ 
Indochina:    The    delegates    are    from    Great 
Brttoln  and   the  U.SJ3JI.    (Joint  chairmen). 
Prance,  the  United  States.  Communist  China, 
Cambodia,    Laos,    and    Vietnam,    and     the 
Vletminh    regime.     Agreements    are    signed 
on  July  21  and  the  main  provisions  concern- 
ing Vietnam  are  that  (1)   Vietnam  is  to  be 
partitioned    along     the     17th    parallel    Into 
North   and  South   Vietnam.    (2)    regulations 
are   Imposed   on  foreign   military   bases   and 
personnel  and  on  Increased  armaments,   (8) 
countrywide  elections,  leading  to  the  reun- 
ification of  North  and  South  Vietnam,  are 
to  be  held  by  July  20.  1956,  and  (4)   an  In- 
ternational   Control    Commission    (ICC)     is 
to    be   established    to    supervise    the    imple- 
mentation of  the  agreements.     The   United 
States  and  Vietnam  are  not  signatories  to 
the  agreements.     The  United  States  issues  a 
unilateral    declaration    stating    that    It    (1) 
"will  refrain  from  the  threat  or  the  use  of 
force  to  disturb"  the  Geneva  Agreements.  (2) 
"would  view  any  renewal  of  the  aggression 
In    violation    of    the    afc»-esald    agreements 
with      grave     concern      and     as     seriously 
threatening   International   peace  and   secur- 
ity,"  and    (3)    "shall    continue   to   seek   to 
achieve      unity      through      free      elections, 
supervised  by  the  U.N.  to  Insure  that  they  are 
conducted  fairly." 

July  7:  Head  of  state  and  former  Emperor 
Bao  Dal  appoints  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  Premier. 

August:  Plow  of  almost  1  million  refugees 
from  North  to  South  Vietnam  begins. 

August  31:  Gen.  Paul  Ely.  French  High 
Commissioner  for  Indochina,  states  that 
France  Is  unequivocally  committed  to  support 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  as  the  le- 
gal government  In  Vietnam  and  to  grant  it 
total  Independence. 

September  16:  South  Vietnam's  Independ- 
ence established  as  Prance  turns  over  to  the 
Diem  government  control  of  the  pwllce.  Jus- 
tice and  security  departments,  public  util- 
ities, and  civil  aviation. 

October:  National  Revolutionary  Move- 
ment, mass  p>olltlcal  party  In  South  Viet- 
nam, is  founded. 

October  11:  The  Communist  Vlehmlnh 
regime  formally  takes  over  control  of  Hanoi 
and  North  Vietnam. 

October  24:  President  Elsenhower  sends  a 
letter  to  Premier  Diem  of  South  Vietnam 
stating  that  Amertcan  assistance  will  be 
given  hereafter  not  through  the  French  au- 
thorities, but  directly  to  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam.  The  letter  also  states  that 
the  U.8.  Government  "expects  this  aid  will 
be  met  by  •  •  •  undertaking  needed  re- 
forms." 

19SS 

January  1 :  United  States  begins  to  render 
direct  assistance  to  South  Vietnam,  on  the 
basis  of  the  existing  pentalaterai  agree- 
ment of  December  1950,  for  the  support  of 
the  Vietnamese  armed  forces. 

January  24 :  Premier  Diem  states,  in  an  in- 
terview with  a  New  York  Post  correspondent, 
that  Vietnam  would  do  everything  {>06slble 
to  help  the  ICC  and  would  wait  to  see 
whether  conditions  of  freedom  existed  in 
Communist  North  Vietnam  at  the  time  stip- 
ulated In  the  Geneva  Agreement  for  hold- 
ing Vietnam-wide  elections. 

February  5 :  Premier  Diem  decrees  the  first 
of  a  series  of  laws  initiating  Important  and 
extensive  land  reform  program. 


'  This  chronology  has  been  compiled  prt- 
marlly  on  the  basis  of:  Deadline  Data  on 
World  Affairs,  Deadline  Data,  Inc..  New  York, 
and  memorandum  RFE-14,  Department  of 
State.  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research, 
Jan.  10.  1962. 


February  12:  The  UJ8.  BCUtary  Assistance 
Advlaory  Group  (MAAG)  takes  over  the 
training  of  the  South  Vietnamese  army,  fol- 
towing  the  relinquishing  of  command  au- 
thority by  the  French. 

February  19 :  Southeast  Asia  CoUectlve  De- 
fense Treaty  (SEA TO)— with  Its  protocol 
covering  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laoe — 
oomes  into  force. 

March  7:  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
nam sign  agreement  which  supplements 
existing  economic  cooperation  agreement  of 
September  1951. 

March  29:  Armed  revolt  is  precipitated  In 
Saigon  by  the  Blnh  Xuyen  poUtlcal-bandlt 
group,  spreading  ultimately  Into  large-scale 
dlssldence  In  the  southern  provinces  with 
the  participation  of  elements  of  the  Cao  Dal 
and  Hoa  Hao  religious  sects. 

March  31 :  French-North  Vietnamese  agree- 
ment provides  for  a  North  Vietnamese  liaison 
mission  to  the  ICC  to  operate  In  South  Viet- 
nam. 

April  17:  South  Vietnamese  Government 
appeals  to  the  UJJ.  against  the  North  Viet- 
namese Commxmlsts,  who.  In  violation  of  the 
Geneva  agreements,  prevent  northerners 
from  migrating  to  South  Vietnam. 

May  10:  Premier  Diem  forms  a  new  Cabinet 
composed  largely  of  his  own  followers. 

May  16 :  Time  limit  given  by  Geneva  agree- 
ment for  exodus  of  refugees  from  North  to 
South  Vietnam  (and  vice  versa)  is  extended 
to  July  20. 

July:  Communists  Initiate  the  first  overt 
propaganda  moves  In  South  Vietnam  by  dis- 
tributing literature  signed  by  North  Viet- 
nam's National  United  Front. 

July  1:  French  formally  relinquish  com- 
mand authority  over  the  Vietnamese  Navy. 

July  7:  French  formally  transfer  Nha 
Trang  Air  Base  to  Vietnamese  control. 

July  20:  Mass  demonstrations  by  antl- 
Communlsts  In  Saigon.  Capital  of  South 
Vietnam.  The  demonstrators  accuse  the  ICC 
of  not  preventing  Communist  violations  of 
the  Geneva  agreements.  On  the  same  day, 
talks  were  scheduled  to  begin  (according  to 
Geneva  agreement)  for  the  preparation  of  all- 
Vietnam  elections  to  be  held  on  Jiily  20, 
1956,  to  reunite  the  country.  The  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  rejects  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government's  Invitation  to  dis- 
cuss the  elections,  on  the  grounds  that  In 
North  Vietnam  the  people  would  not  be  able 
to  express  their  will  freely  and  that  falsified 
votes  In  North  Vietnam  cotUd  overrule  the 
votes  In  South  Vietnam. 

August  16:  Last  French  High  Commissioner 
In  Vietnam  departs. 

October:  Blnh  Xuyen  Is  defeated  as  an 
organized  armed  Insurgent  force. 

October  23 :  A  national  referendum  deposes 
Bao  Dal,  former  emperor  and  since  March 
7,  1949,  Head  of  State  of  Vietnam.  Ninety- 
eight  percent  of  the  votes  expressed  prefer- 
ence for  Premier  Diem. 

October  26:  A  republic  is  proclaimed  by 
Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  who  becomes  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  South  Vietnam. 

December  5 :  President  Diem  decrees  a  new 
Vietnamese  nationality  law. 

December  30:  Government  plan  Is  pub- 
lished for  resettlement  of  100,000  refugees 
from  North  Vietnam.  The  government  will 
Induce  landlords  to  sign  contracts  with 
refugee  tenants,  and  If  the  landlords  refuse 
to  sign,  the  government  will  take  over  the 
contracts  on  behalf  of  the  refugees. 

iBse 

January :  South  Vietnamese  army  units  oc- 
cupy Tay  Nlnh,  principal  Cao  Dal  political 
center,  leading  to  breakup  of  the  organized 
Cao  Dal  armed  Insurgency.  Agreement  with 
Cao  Dal  leaders  on  February  28  legalizes  Cao 
Dal  religious  practices  and  forbids  Its  polit- 
ical activities  as  a  rellgous  sect. 

February  12:  Tran  Van  Soal,  leader  of  an 
Important     Hoa     Hao     faction,     siirrenders. 
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Ba  Cut,  another  principal  Hoa  Hao  leader.  Is 
captured  on  April  13,  leading  to  breakup  of 
organized  Hoa  Hao  armed  Insurgency. 

February  23:  Communist  North  Vietnam 
calls  for  a  new  meeting  of  the  participants  of 
the  Geneva  Conference.  North  Vietnam  ac- 
cuses South  Vietnam  of  vlcdatlng  the  agree- 
ment by  refusing  to  participate  in  all-Viet- 
nam elections  and  by  preparing  separate 
elections  in  South  Vietnam. 

March  4 :  General  elections  for  South  Viet- 
nam's first  National  Constituent  Assembly, 
which  is  to  have  123  members,  result  in  the 
victory  of  the  National  Revolutionary  Move- 
ment and  other  political  parties  supporting 
President  Diem. 

March  22:  French-Vietnamese  agreement 
U  signed  for  withdrawal  of  the  remaining 
French  expeditionary  forces  by  Jufie  SO 
1956. 

April  6:  The  Vietnamese  Government  an- 
nounces It  will  continue  to  cooperate  with 
the  ICC  and  reiterates  its  poslUon  of  sup- 
port on  Vietnam -wide  elections  at  such  time 
as  conditions  In  Communist  North  Vietnam 
permit  genuinely  free  voting. 

April  28:  French  MlUtary  High  Command 
in  Vietnam  Is  dissolved. 

July  4:  Constituent  Assembly  approves 
unanimously  a  draft  constitution  providing 
for  a  strong  executive  with  safeguards  for 
Individual  citizens.  The  President,  whose 
term  of  office  Is  to  be  5  years,  has  veto  power 
over  all  legislation  of  the  unicameral  parlia- 
ment and  may  rule  by  decree  when  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  (elected  for  4  years)  Is  not 
in  session. 

July  6:  U.S.  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon 
visits  Vietnam,  hands  to  President  Diem  of 
South  Vietnam  a  letter  in  which  President 
Eisenhower  declares  he  is  looking  forward  to 
many  years  of  partnership  between  the  two 
countries.  As  guest  speaker  before  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  Nixon  declares  that  "the 
militant  march  of  communism  has  been 
halted." 

July  30:  Vietnamese  liaison  mission  to  IOC 
Is  established  preparatory  to  the  transfer  of 
functions  from  the  French  liaison  mission. 

August  21 :  President  Diem  Issues  decree 
regulating  the  status  of  Chinese  bom  In 
Vietnam.  The  decree  declares  them  to  be 
Vietnamese  citizens;  those  who  refuse  to 
accept  their  new  status  must  leave  the  coun- 
try. 

September  14:  President  Diem  reshtiffles  his 
Cabinet. 

September  19:  French  Air  Force  officially 
transfers  the  Tourane  Air  Base  to  Vietnamese 
control. 

October  26:  South  Vietnam's  first  consti- 
tution is  i>romulgated  and  the  National  Con- 
stituent Assembly  Is  officially  transferred  Into 
a  national  assembly. 

November  16:  Radio  Hanoi  broadcasts  ad- 
mit peasant  resistance  and  armed  clashes  in 
North  Vietnam's  Nghe  An  Province. 

November  29:  President  Diem  denounces 
the  North  Vietnamese  Conununist  regime's 
military  actions  in  Nghe  An  Province  as  a 
violation  of  human  rights  and  a  forceful 
suppression  of  persons  wishing  to  move  to 
the  southern  zone  and  urged  the  U.N  to  take 
the  matter  under  consideration;  Vietnam 
also  protests  to  the  ICC,  charging  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communist  regime  with  viola- 
tion of  article  14c  of  the  Geneva  Agreements. 

December  28:  Nguyen  Ngoc  Tho  confirmed 
by  the  National  Assembly  as  Vietnam's  first 
Vice  President,  following  his  appointment 
by  President  Diem. 

ies7 
January  3 :  International  Control  Commis- 
sion reports  that  between  December  1955  and 
August  1956  neither  North  Vietnam  nor 
South  Vietnam  have  been  fulfilling  their 
obligations  under  the  1954  armistice  agree- 
ment. 
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February  32:  Attempted  aasaMlnatlon  of 
Pr«ld?nt  Diem  at  a  rural  fair  In  Ban  Me 
Tliuot  by  a  Cao  Dal  adherent. 

^cVi:  President  Diem  enuncUte.  a  new 

national  Investment  policy. 

March  27:  Asian  Peoples  Antl-Communlst 
League  begins  lU  third  conference  In  Saigon. 
itJtWeltabllshed  as  the  site  of  the  perma- 
nent  secretariat. 

Aorll    11:   Luclen    Cannon,    chief    of    the 
Canadian  delegation  to  the  ICC.  Is  murdered. 
May  2     In  South  Vietnam  a  national  mili- 
tary conscrlpUon  program  Is  decreed. 

Say  !H19 :  President  Dlem  visits  the  United 
States.  He  addresses  on  May  9  a  Joint  ses- 
sion of  congress.  In  a  Joint  communique 
,1MU«1  May  11).  President  Elsenhower  and 
President  Diem  declare  that  both  countries 
^r  worl  toward  a  peaceful  unification  of 
Vletnl^  The  United  States  will  continue 
hSplng  south  Vietnam  to  stand  firm  against 
communism.  ,   , 

June:  French  naval  and  air  force  training 
mission  withdrawn. 

June  10:  US.  Export-Import  Bank  granU 
South  Vietnam  a  •26-minion  loan  for  eco- 
nomic development.  w.An 
October  22:  Bombing  of  the  U.S^  MAAU 
and  USIS  Installations  In  Saigon;  U.S.  per- 
sonnel injured  In  the  Incident. 

November  15:  United  Nations  Secretary 
General  announces  pUn  for  the  deve  opment 
of  the  Mekong  River  basin,  which  Is  t^  be 
Carried  out  In  cooperation  with  Thai  and. 
Laos.  Cambodia,  and  South  Vietnam,  assisted 
by  the  U.N.  Economic  CommlsBlon  for  Asia 
and  the  Par  East  (ECAFB). 

1958 

January  4  Large  Communist  guerrilla 
band  attacks  plantation  north  of  Saigon^ 
reflecting  steady  Increase  in  Communist 
armed  activity  since  mid- 1957. 

February  20:  Fire  sweeps  Ola  KlMi  ref- 
ugee settlement  center  leaving  20.000  per- 
sons homeless. 

February  26:  President  Dlem  announces 
cabinet  changes 

March  7:  Premier  Pham  Van-dong  of 
North  Vietnam  (In  a  letter  to  President  Dlem 
of  South  Vietnam)  proposes  a  conference  of 
the  two  Governments  to  discuss  reduction  of 
their  respective  armed  forces. 

April  26  Declaration  by  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  on  measures  to  be  taken 
bv  North  Vietnam  In  order  to  create  condi- 
tions for  the  holding  of  free  elections  as 
stipulated  In  the  Geneva  agreements. 

May  9  President  Dlem  distributes  land 
ownership  certificates  to  1.819  landless 
farmers. 

Bday  17 :  North  Vietnamese  liaison  mission 
to  the  ICC  withdrawn  from  Saigon. 

June  25:  Cambodian  royal  proclamation, 
alleging  that  South  Vietnamese  troops  have 
••invaded"  and  occupied  several  Cambodian 
border  villages,  accuses  South  Vietnam  of 
19  cases  of  violation  of  Cambodian  territory 
since  January  1957.  Allegation  is  repud  - 
ated  by  the  Foreign  Minister  of  South  Viet- 
nam. , 
August  6:  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu.  brother  of 
President  Dlem.  travels  to  Cambodia  to  try 
to  settle   the  drawn-out  border  dispute. 

August  10:  Large  Communist  guerrilla 
force  attacks  In  Tay  Nlnh. 

September  10:  France  and  South  Vietnam 
sign  agreement  under  which  France  provides 
aid  for  the  Vietnam  Governments  agrarian 
reform  program— 1,490  million  francs. 

December  26:  Premier  Pham  Van-dong  of 
North  Vietnam  proposes  a  conference  to  dis- 
cuss limitation  of  military  commitments  and 
establishment  of  commercial  and  other  ex- 
changes between  the  north  and  the  south. 
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March  10 


April  22 :  United  States  and  South  Vietnam 
sign  an  agreement  for  cooperation  for  re- 
search in  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 


May  13:  Japan  signs  a  World  War  II  repa- 
rations and  l6an  agreement  with  South  Vlet- 

""^ne  11:  Laoe  and  South  Vietnam  sign 
series  of  agreements,  on  Judiciary  coopera- 
Uon.  commercial  exchanges  and  payments, 
and  border  control. 

July  Vietnam  Goverrunent  publishes  om- 
clal  publication.  "Violations  of  the  Geneva 
Agreements  by  the  Viet  Mlnh  Communlstt^ 
Annual  Installments  publUhed  In  July  I960 

*^July*8:  Communist  guerrillas  attack  Viet- 
namese military  base  at  Blen  Hoa.  killing  and 
wounding  several  U.S.  MAAG  P^rfO"^!"/.  . .  „ 
July  10  In  Belgian  Communist  publication 
Red  Flag.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  head  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communist  regime,  states  •'we 
are  building  socialism  In  Vietnam,  but  we 
are  building  It  In  only  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try, while  in  the  other  part  we  "till  have  to 
direct  and  bring  to  a  close  the  middle-class 
democratic  and  antl-lmperiallst  revolution. 

Auaust  3:  Premier  Prince  Norodom  Si- 
hanouk of  Cambodia  In  South  Vietnam  on 
official  visit. 

August  30:  Second  national  elections  give 
the  National  Revolutionary  Movement  and 
other  pro-Government  political  parties  over- 
whelming majority  In  the  National  Assembly. 
October  30:  Spokesman  of  the  Vietnamese 
Army  discloses  that  a  campaign  against  Com- 
munist guerrillas  In  the  country's  southern- 
most region,  the  Camau  PenlnsuU.  resulted 
In  heavy  guerrilla  losses. 

November  14:  French  Minister  of  Finance 
and  Vietnamese  Vice  President  Initial  (In 
Saigon)  agreements  for  the  settlement  of 
financial  claims  between  the  two  countries 
and  for  a  French  loan  of  7  billion  (old) 
francs  (about  »14  million)  and  a  credit  of 
11  blUlon  (Old)  francs  (about  922  million) 
for  the  purchase  by  South  Vietnam  of  cap- 
ital eqvilpment. 

1960 

January:  In  an  article  In  Hoc  Tap.  Journal 
of  the  Communist  Party  (Lao  Dong)  In 
North  Vietnam.  Gen.  Vo  Nguyen  Glap.  head 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  armed  forces,  states 
"the  North  has  become  a  large  rear  echelon 
of  our  army"  and  'the  North  U  the  revolu- 
tionary base  for  the  whole  country.  A  Com- 
munist guerrilla  band  attacks  Vietnamese 
Army  Installation  In  Tay  Nlnh. 

March:  Communist  guerrilla  force  attacks 
leprosarium  In  Blen  Hoa  Province.  President 
Dlem  inaugurates  first  agrovllle  In  Phong 
Dlnh  Province. 

March  24:  France  and  South  Vietnam  sign 
agreement    on    outstanding    financial    and 
properties   Issues  and   on   trade   relations. 

Aorll  17:  North  Vietnam  protests  to  the 
chairmen  of  the  1954  Geneva  Conference 
(Britain  and  the  VSSM.)  against  a  formid- 
able increase  of  personnel  In  the  American 
military  assistance  and  ad^^-o^^  K^°"P  ^^ 
South  Vietnam;  and  accuses  the  unltMl 
SUtes  of  turning  South  Vietnam  into  a  U.S. 
military  base  for  the  preparation  of  a  new 

war."  ^  ,„       ,, 

April  30:  An  opposition  group  of  18.  call- 
ing themselves  the  Committee  for  Process 
and  Uberty.  sent  letter  to  President  Diem 
demanding  drastic  economic.  adminUtra- 
tlve.  and  military  reforms. 

May  5  United  States  announces  that  at 
the  request  of  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam,  the  U.S.  military  assistance  and 
advisory  group  will  be  Increased  by  the  end 
of  the  year  from  327  to  685  members 

June  3:  U.S.  Development  Loan  Fund  ap- 
oroves  $9,700,000  loan  to  South  Vietnam  for 
purchase  In  the  United  States  of  diesel  loco- 
motives and  railway  cars. 

June  18  Government  announces  that  the 
Governor  of  Vlnh  Kong  Province  and  hU 
driver  were  assassinated  and  a  bodyguard 
wounded  by  Communist  terrorists. 

June  26:  Government  announces  that 
South  Vietnamese  troops  kill  34  CommunUt 


rebels  In  a  battle  along  the  Cambodian  bor- 
der on  June  22.  >.i._» 
June  28:  Defense  Ministry  announces  that 
Government  troops  killed  41  Conununlst 
guerrillas  and  lost  2  soldiers  In  a  clash  west 

°^?ir29:  CommunUt  guerrillas  ambush 
and  kill  the  Inspector  of  South  Vletnwn  s 
youth  and  sports  orK»°^"°^,--J?f,. 
Lonth.  from  260  to  300  O^.^f^^^^'f  .^J^i^jJ 
are  murdered  by  Red  guerrillas  '  South 

Vietnam  Is  clearly  the  target  of  f°«'' Com- 
munist offensive."     (Time.  July  11.  19600 

July  16  Government  discloses  that  In 
clashes  with  Communist  guerrillas  on  July 
9.  Government  troops  killed  76.  wounded  at 
least  100.  and  captured  28. 

July  20:  Vietnam  National  Assembly  dele- 
gation leaves  Saigon  for  6-week  visit  to  the 

^"SSeSb^S:  in  addressing  the  opening 
of  the  Third  National  Congress  of  the  Lao 
bong  (Communist)  Party  In  Hano  .  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  states  "the  North  Is  becoming  more 
and  more  consolidated  and  transformed  Into 
a  firm  base  for  the  struggle  for  national  re- 

""i^'temSe;  10:  The  resolution  adopt^by 
the  Third  National  Congress  of  the  Lao  Dong 
Party  declares  clearly  that  an  '•Immediate 
task-'  of  the  ••revolutionary  struggle  of  our 
compatriots  In  the  South"  Is  to  overthrow 
President  Dlem's  government. 

Stober:  Series  of  attacks  by  large  Com- 
munist guerrllU  force  in  the  Kontum-Plelku 

''o^tober  18:  President  Dlem  reshuffles  his 
cabinet  and  replaces  the  Secretaries  of  State 
Sr  Justice,  interior,  and  National  Defense. 
October  26:  President  Elsenhower  assures 
President  Ngo  Dlnh  Dlem.  In  a  letter  of  gc^ 
wishes  on  South  Vietnam's  fifth  anniver- 
sary, that  "for  so  long  as  our  strength  can 
i^iMeful  the  United  States  will  continue 
to  assist  Vietnam  in  the  difficult  yet  hopeful 

struggle  ahead."  — .     ^  _„ 

November  2:  Development  Loan  Fund  an- 
nounces signing  of  an  agreement  for  a 
tl7  500.000  loan  to  South  Vietnam.  The  loan 
is  for  the  improvement  and  expansion  of  the 
water    supply    of    the    Saigon    metropolitan 

^November  6:   In  a  daylight  ambush  a  U5. 
public  safety  adviser.  Dolph  B.  Owens,  and 
his  driver  are  killed  by  guerrilla  machlnegun 
fire  near  seaside  resort.  Long  Mai.     On  the 
same  day  the  National  Assembly  Pa^es  blU 
empowering    the    Government    to    mobiuze 
"popular  fronts"  and  to  strengthen  existing 
military  measures  to  "better  Insure  the  secu- 
rity of  the  nation."  _  _♦ 
November  10:  South  Vietnam  Government 
sends  letter  to  the  ICC  charging  that  Com- 
munUt attacks  m  the  Kontum-Plelku  area 
in  October  (1)  involved  regular  army  forwss 
from    communist    North    Vietnam    through 
Laos.   (2)    constitute  open  aggression  which 
was    well    prepared,    commanded    by    hlgh- 
SJklng  oficeJT  and  conducted  by   regular 
forces    trained   In   North   Vietnam,    and    (3) 
erpToye?  weapons  made  in  North  Vietnam 
and  other  Communist  countries.           „^^„. 
November     U:     Military     coup     attempt 
against  President  Dlems  regime.     Parftro^P 
bfttallons  Ud  by  Col.  Nguyen  Van  T^Y  aj^ 
Lt   Col.  Vuong  Van  Dong  besiege  the  Preai 
dentlal  palace      An  order  of  the  day  Issued 
Sy   col.  Thy  declare,   that  Btruggle   against 
the    communists    wUl    be    Intensified     that 
President  Dlem  Is  guilty  of  »"^,";"f,,7^' 
and   nepotism  and  has    'shown  himself  In- 
capable  of   saving    the   country    from   com- 
munism and  protecting  national  unity. 

November  12:  Loyalists  troops  *^^^^^°^ 
capital  and  subdue  the  rebels.  Acco^^  Jj 
press  reports  from  Saigon,  an  estimated  200 
Soldiers  ^d  civilians  were  killed  during  the 

fighting.  ^_      »   «. 

November  13:  U.S.  State  Department  ex- 
presses satUfactlon  at  the  failure  of  the  coup 
kgalnst  President  Dlem  and  also  hope  that 
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"his  powers  wUl  be  established  on  a  wider 
basU  with  rapid  Implementation  of  radical 
reforms  and  energetic  action  against  cor- 
ruption-suspected  elements." 

November  16:  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu.  President 
Dlem's  brother  and  political  adviser,  an- 
nounces that  President  Dlem  plans  to  ap- 
(wlnt  a  new  Government  and  Introduce  a  far- 
reaching  reform  program  based  on  reports  of 
the  Ford  Foundation  and  of  a  French  study 
group. 

I96I 

January  29 :  Radio  Hancrf  praises  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Front  for  Liberation  of 
South  Vietnam  (NFLSV),  alledgedly  founded 
In  December  1960.  On  January  30,  Radio 
Hanoi,  quoting  the  press  organ  of  the  Lao 
Dong  Party  In  North  Vietnam,  states  that 
the  •sacred  historical  task"  of  the  NFLSV  Is 
to  overthrow  the  United  States-Dlem  clique 
and  to  liberate  the  south. 

February  6:  President  Dlem  announces  (at 
the  first  press  conference  held  by  him  In  6 
years)  his  administrative  reform  program. 

February  7:  President  Dlem  announces  he 
will  be  a  candidate  for  reelection  In  the 
presidential  elections  to  be  held  on  April  9. 
March  10:  The  Communist-led  newly 
formed  National  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
South  Vietnam  announces  that  a  guerrilla 
offensive  against  the  Government  will  be 
started  to  prevent  the  holding  jt  the  April 
9  elections.  The  National  Front  also  de- 
clares that  It  win  fight  with  every  means 
the  dictatorial  regime  set  up  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, that  It  stands  for  the  peaceful  reuni- 
fication of  the  country. 

March  27:  Cambodian  and  South  Vietna- 
mese representatives  reach  agreement  in 
Pnom  Penh.  Cambodia,  on  settling  the  Cam- 
bodian refugee  problem  which  has  recently 
strained  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Large  numbers  of  Cambodians  settled 
In  Vietnam  crossed  Into  Cambodia  during 
the  past  weeks  complaining  that  both  Com- 
munist guerrillas  and  Government  forces 
have  committed  atrocities  against  them. 

April  3 :  United  States  and  South  Vietnam 
sign  a  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Economic  Re- 
lations In  Saigon. 

April  4:  President  Dlem  appeals  to  the  ICC 
to  make  an  Immediate  and  energetic  Investi- 
gation of  growing  Communist  terrorism  and 
subversion  throughout  South  Vietnam. 

April  6:  U.a.  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
and  British  Prime  Minister  Harold  MacmU- 
lan  discuss  (according  to  press  reports  from 
Washington)  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent a  deterioration  of  the  situation  In 
South  Vietnam.  On  the  same  day.  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  announces  details 
of  nine  engagements  between  Government 
forces  and  Vletcong  guerrillas  In  widely 
separated  areas. 

April  9 :  President  Dlem  and  Vice  President 
Tho  are  elected  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity In  Vietnam's  presidential  elections. 

May  2:  North  Vietnam  calls  for  a  cease- 
fire In  Laos. 

May  4:  Chairman  of  U.8.  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  Senator  J.  W.  Pdl- 
BRicHT,  declares  to  the  press  (after  a  con- 
ference with  President  Kennedy)  that  he 
would  not  oppose  direct  military  interven- 
tion in  South  Vietnam  and  Thailand  to 
counteract  the  threat  of  a  Communist  take- 
over In  those  countries.  He  also  emphasizes 
that  he  U  opposed  to  the  United  States  be- 
coming the  primary  defensive  factor  In 
southeast  Asia  over  a  long  time,  and  says 
that  role  should  be  up  to  India  and  Japan. 

May  6:  President  Kennedy  declares  at  a 
press  conference  that  consideration  is  being 
given  to  the  \ue  of  U.S.  forces,  If  necessary, 
to  help  South  Vietnam  resist  Communist 
pressures.  He  declares  that  this  wUl  be  one 
of  the  subjects  discussed  during  the  forth- 
coming vUlt  of  Vice  President  Johnson  In 
South  Vietnam. 

May  11-13:  VS.  Vice  President  Johnson  In 
South  Vietnam.    Joint  communique  on  May 
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13  declares  that  additional  UJS.  military  and 
economic  aid  will  be  given  to  help  South 
Vietnam  In  Its  fight  against  Conmiunlst 
guerrilla  forces. 

May  29:  President  Dlem  reorganizes  his 
Cabinet. 

June  12:  Communist  Chinese  Premier 
Chou  En-lal  and  Nok-th  Vietnamese  Premier 
Phan  Van-dong  (In  Pelplng  on  a  visit)  ac- 
cuse the  United  States  of  aggression  and  In- 
tervention In  South  Vietnam. 

June  19-July  15:  U.S.  group  of  financial, 
economic,  and  military  exi>ert8.  headed  by 
Eugene  A.  Stanley,  In  South  Vietnam  to 
study  methods  of  countering  guerrilla  ac- 
tivities and  to  esUbllsh  long-term  plans  to 
assUt  the  South  Vietnamese  economy. 

June  29:  ICC  decides  It  U  competent  to 
Investigate  North  and  South  Vietnamese 
complaints  of  violation  of  the  agreement  on 
Vietnamese  partition. 

July  8:  Attempted  assassination  of  U.S 
Ambassador  Frederick  E.  Noltlng. 

July  16:  Government  forces  win  an  Im- 
portant battle  60  miles  southwest  of  Saigon 
In  the  swampy  region  of  the  Plalne  des  Jones, 
a  guerrilla-Infested  territory. 

July  17:  U.S.  Agriculture  Department  an- 
nounces an  agreement  to  sell  South  Vietnam 
•  11  million  worth  of  U.S.  surplus  wheat,  cot- 
ton, and  tobacco,  to  be  paid  for  in  Vietnam- 
ese currency. 

July  24:  Two  National  Assembly  deputies 
assassinated  by  Conununlst  guerrillas. 

August  2 :  President  Kennedy  declares  that 
the  United  States  will  do  all  It  can  to  save 
South  Vietnam  from  communUm.  On  the 
same  day,  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
orders  all  men  between  the  ages  of  25  and  35 
to  report  for  military  duty. 

August  17:  Government  forces  win  anoth- 
er victory  over  Communist  guerrillas  on  the 
Plalne  des  Jones. 

September  1-4:  Series  <rf  attacks  by  1.000 
Communist  guerrillas  In  Kontoimi  province. 
Army  command  communique  states  that 
during  the  month  of  Augtist  there  were  41 
engagements  between  Government  forces 
and  Communist  rebels. 

September  17:  British  advisory  mission  on 
administrative  and  police  matters,  headed 
by  R.  G.  K.  Thompson  (former  Permanent 
defense  secretary  In  Malaya),  leaves  for 
South  Vietnam. 

September  18:  Communist  forces  esti- 
mated at  1,5<X)  men  attack  and  seize  the 
capital  of  Phuoc  Thanh  Province,  only  60 
miles  from  Saigon. 

September  25:  President  Kennedy,  ad- 
dressing the  UJf.  General  Assembly  in  New 
York,  declares  that  a  threat  to  peace  Is  "the 
smoldering  coals  of  war  In  southeast  Asia." 
October  1 :  Military  experts  of  SEATO  meet 
In  Bangkok,  Thailand,  to  consider  the  In- 
creasing Communist  menaoe  to  South  Viet- 
nam. Adm.  Harry  D.  Pelt,  U.S.  Navy  com- 
mander In  chief  In  the  Pacific,  declares  that 
there  U  no  Immediate  prospect  of  using  U.S. 
troops  to  stop  the  CommunUt  advance  in 
southeast  Asia,  but  he  Indicates  that  among 
the  plans  evolved  for  "every  eventuality" 
some  do  call  for  the  use  of  American  troops. 
October  2 :  President  Diem  declares  at  the 
opening  of  the  National  Assembly's  budget- 
ary session:  "It  U  no  longer  a  guerrilla  war 
we  have  to  face  but  a  real  war  waged  by  an 
enemy  who  attacks  us  with  regular  imlts 
fully  and  heavily  equipped  and  who  seeks  a 
strategic  decUlon  In  southeast  Asia  In  con- 
formity with  the  orders  of  the  CcxnmimUt 
International."  The  President  also  says  that 
the  U.S.  committee  headed  by  Dr.  Eugene 
Staley  recommended  an  Increase  In  aid  both 
for  military  measures  and  for  economic  and 
social  development. 

October  11 :  President  Kennedy  aimounces 
(at  hU  news  conference)  that  he  U  sending 
Gen.  Maxwell  D.  TfcylOT.  hU  military  adviser, 
to  South  Vietnam  to  Investigate  there  the 
military  situation  and  to  report  on  it  to  him 
personally. 


October  18 :  State  of  emergency  U  jmx>- 
clalmed  In  South  Vietnam  by  President  Dlem. 
On  the  same  day  the  President  also  begins 
a  series  of  coosuluUons  with  Gen.  Maxwell 
D.  Taylor. 

October  24 :  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
sends  letter  to  the  ICC  charging  the  North 
Vietnamese  CommunUt  regime  with  organiz- 
ing and  carrying  out  "elaborate  and  Inten- 
sive" program  of  subversion,  temw,  and  di- 
rect aggression  against  South  Vietnam. 

October  26:  On  the  sixth  anniversary  of 
South  Vietnam  as  a  republic.  President  Dlem 
Issues  a  message  stressing  the  theme  of  na- 
tional emergency  and  the  need  for  greater 
effort  and  djmamlc  solidarity  against  "Com- 
munUt ImperlalUm."  He  demands  the 
"complete  destruction  of  CommunUt  aggres- 
sion," for  which  purpose  the  state  of  emer- 
gency has  been  declared.  On  the  same  day. 
President  Kennedy,  In  a  letter  to  President 
Dlem,  assvuTS  the  South  Vietnamese  Presi- 
dent that  the  United  States  "U  determined 
to  help  Vietnam  preserve  its  Independence, 
protect  Its  people  against  CommunUt  assas- 
sins and  build  a  better  life  through  economic 
growth." 

October  28:  Goverrmient  announces  that 
Cambodian  and  South  Vietnamese  troops 
clashed  In  An  Glang  Province  In  the  bwder 
region  where  Cambodian  troops  crossed  Into 
Vietnamese  territory. 

November  16 :  Following  cloeely  the  recom- 
mendations in  General  Taylor's  report.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  (with  the  ^proval  of  the 
National  Security  Council,  decides  to  boUter 
South  Vietnam's  military  strength,  but  not 
to  commit  U.S.  ccmibat  forces  at  thU  time. 

November  20:  Discussions  between  U.S. 
Ambassador  Frederick  Noltlng  and  President 
Dlem  on  measiu-es  to  be  taken  by  both  Gov- 
ernments to  Implement  General  Taylor's 
report  on  South  Vietnam  and  on  possible 
reforms   In   the   Dlem   adminUtratlon. 

December  8:  VS.  State  Department  pub-. 
lUhes  white  paper   that   South   Vietnam    U 
threatened    by    clear    and    present    danger 
of  CommunUt  conquest. 

December  15:  U.S.  President  Kennedy 
pledges  Increased  aid  to  South  Vietnam. 
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Jantiary  4:  A  Joint  United  States-South 
Vietnamese  communique  announces  "broad 
economic  and  social  program  [to  raise  liv- 
ing standards]  •  •  •  measures  to  strengthen 
South  Vietnam's  defense  In  the  military 
field  are  being  taken  simultaneously." 

February  7:  Two  U.S.  Army  air  support 
companies  totaling  3(X)  men  arrive  In  Saigon. 
Increasing  (according  to  the  New  York 
Times)  the  total  of  U.S.  military  personnel 
In  South  Vietnam  to  4,OCK3. 

February  8:  United  States  reorganizes  Its 
South  Vietnam  military  command,  estab- 
lUhes  new  UJ3.  Military  AssUtance  (Command, 
Vietnam  under  four-star  Gen.  Paul  D. 
Harklns. 

February  24 :  In  a  Pelplng  radio  broadcast. 
CommvmUt  China  declares  her  security  se- 
riously threatened  by  an  "undeclared  war" 
being  waged  by  the  United  States  In  South 
Vietnam.  The  broadcast  demands  the  with- 
drawal of  VS.  personnel  and  equipment. 

February  27:  Two  flghtw  planes,  piloted 
by  members  of  the  South  Vietnam  Air  Force, 
bomb  and  strafe  Presidential  Palace  in  Sai- 
gon for  25  minutes.  President  Dlem  and  hU 
staff  not  injured. 

March  7:  n.S.  Operations  Mission  Director 
Arthur  Z.  Gardiner  discloses  that  the  United 
States  will  spend  $200  mUllon  to  support 
South  Vietnam's  economy  thU  year  and  help 
raise  living  standards. 

March  17:  Taas  Soviet  news  agiency  pub- 
lishes Soviet  Ministry  note  to  the  signatories 
of  the  1964  Geneva  Agreements.  The  note 
charges  the  United  States  with  creating  "a 
serlotu  danger  to  peace"  by  Its  "interference" 
In  South  Vietnam,  In  contravention  or  the 
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Geneva  Agreements,  and  demands  ImmedUte 

withdrawal  of  US    troope.  „r.h*n- 

Uarch  aa :  Operation  Sunrlae.  a  comprehen 
alve  plan  to  eliminate  the  Vletoong  9^"^}^ 
to  south  Vietnam,  beglna  with  a  mopplng- 
up    o^raUon    of     rebel.     In    Blnh    Duong 

^ADm*ifl  In  answer  to  the  Soviet  note  of 
March  17  the  British  Foreign  Offlce  rejects 
the  Soviet  charges  and  recalls  that  ^  Sjneas- 
ures  in  South  Vietnam  were  adopted  long 
after  the  North  Vietnamese  Government  had 
begun  Ita  campaign  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam,  and  tl^»t  ^«^ 
NOTth  Vietnamese  activities  "are  at  the  root 
of  the  present  trouble  In  South  Vietnam. 

April  30:  NaUonal  Assembly  pledges  full 
support  to  President  Dlem's  plan  to  estab- 
lish thousands  of  strategic  hamleU  in  the 
Communist  Infested  Mekong  Delta  during 
the  current  year.  «  ^   m.„ 

April  38;  Foreign  Minister  Vu  Van  Mau 
accuses  the  Polish  team  on  the  ICC  of  act- 
ing more  like  a  Communist  delegation  than  a 
neutral  body."  and  says  the  Government  Is 
considering  boycotting  the  delegation. 

May  9:  At  meeting  of  ANZUS  ,  Australia- 
New  Zealand-United  States  Defense  Pact) 
Council  in  Canberra.  Australia.  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk  appeals  for  "a  help- 
ing h«uid"  In  South  Vietnam. 

ttMj  la  Communist  forces  In  Laos  gain 
control  of  large  territories;  about  a.OOO  Lao- 
tian Royal  Army  troops  with  their  com- 
mander flee  into  Thailand  crossing  the  Me- 

*°£tay  is"  US.  troops  land  In  Thailand  to 
help  deter  a  possible  Communist  attack. 

May  aa  President  Diem  promulgates  the 
protection  of  morality  law.  which  prohlbiu 
all  dancing  and  beauty  contests,  and  makes 
prostitution  and  unnatural  methods  of  birth 

control  Ulegal.  ^  . 

May  as  Canadian  and  Indian  members  oi 
the  ICC  find  North  Vietnam  guilty  of  sub- 
version and  covert  aggression  against  South 
Vietnam.  The  Polish  delegation  to  the  com- 
mission rejects  the  charge. 

Mayas:  President  Diem  refuses  a  US.  pro- 
posal that  $1.S  million  be  set  aside  for  direct 
aid  by  Americana  for  emergency  counter- 
Insurgency  projects. 

June  33:  North  Vietnam's  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Uberatlon  Front  for 
South  Vietnam  orders  Intensified  attacks 
against  the  strategic  hamlets  In  South  Viet- 
nam. . 

Jime  36:  South  Vletnams  National  As- 
sembly votes  to  extend  Its  term  of  offlce  by 
1  year  to  August  1963.  The  explanation 
eiven  Is  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  hold  elections 
now.  because  It  would  tie  down  troops  needed 
against  the  Communist  guerrillas. 

July  a  Fourteen -nation  Geneva  Confer- 
ence on  Laos  reconvenes,  and  on  July  33  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  14  nations  sign  a 
declaration  on  the  neutrality  of  Laos. 

jxily  6  US.  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara  declares  that,  while  a  final  victory 
over  the  Communists  In  South  Vietnam  Is 
years  away,  he  Is  encouraged  by  the  IncreMed 
effectiveness  of  U.S.  aid  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces. 

July  17:  Leader  of  the  Communist-run 
South  Vietnam  National  Uberatlon  Ftont 
Nguyen  Van  Hleu  (In  Moscow  for  a  World 
Peace  Congrees)  calls  for  the  neutralization 
of  South  Vietnam  similar  to  the  14-natlon 
agreement  on  the  neutrality  of  Laos. 

July  34  U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara m  Honolulu.  HawaU.  confers  with 
the  ootnmander  of  U.S.  military  forces  m 
southeast  Asia  Gen.  Paul  Harklns  and  U  S^ 
Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam  Frederick 
Noltlng 

August  19:  U.S.  aid  mission  In  Saigon  dis- 
closes that  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment has  agreed  to  embark  on  a  program  of 
deficit  financing  to  help  pay  for  the  struggle 
agalnflC  the  guerrillas. 
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August  3S:  VS.  Bmbassy  In  Saigon  an- 
nounces that  It  will  provide  $10  million  to 
be  distributed  by  South  Vietnamese  suthort- 
tles  for  emergency  projects  to  help  refugees 
of  the  guerrilla  war 

August  36:  Dr  Pham  Huy  Co.  president  of 
the  banned  Free  Democratic  Party  "jounc- 
es in  Tokyo,  where  he  lives  in  exile,  that  he 
has  been  clandestinely  In  South  Vletniun  and 
that  a  meeting  of  the  opposition  to  the  Diem 
government  has  been  held  on  a  Junk  off  the 
coast  of  South  Vietnam.  The  meeting  ap- 
pointed a  30-member  NaUonal  Council  of 
the  Revolution  to  head  the  antl-Communlst. 
antl-Dlem  movement. 

September  U:  Prince  Uorodom  Sihanouk, 
of  Cambodia,  warns  that  If  South  Vietnam 
undertakes  two  more  incursions  Into  Cam- 
bodian territory,  he  will  break  off  dlploniatlc 
reutlons  with  South  Vietnam  and  establish 
diplomatic  relations  with  CommunUt  North 

^^Sept^ber  13:  General  Taylor.  Chairman 
of  the  US.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  visits  the 
Central  Highland  of  South  Vietnam  where 
mountain  peasanU  (montagnards)  are  being 
trained  by  the  U.S.  Special  Forces  for  war 
against  the  Vletcong  Communist  guerrillas 
October  8:  United  States  publishes  Amer- 
ican war  casualties  In  South  Vietnam.  Be- 
tween December  31.  1961.  and  October  1. 
1963.  46  Americans  dead.  56  Americans  sick 

or  injured.  .     ^    w„ 

October  36     National  Assembly  extends  by 

1    year   President   Dlems  emergency    powers 

to  rule  by  decree.  w      »  ^.,» 

November  8 :  South  Vietnam  breaks  off  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Laos  as  a  result  of 
Laos  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  North  Vietnam. 

December  6:  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment protests  to  the  ICC  against  the  Intro- 
duction of  Chinese-made  weapons  and  am- 
munition. A  large  cache  was  discovered  by 
a  patrol  In  the  Central  Highlands. 

December  8:  President  Diem  signs  a  Re- 
oraanlzatlon  of  the  Army  Act  creating  a 
fourth  Army  corps  area  and  making  several 
changes   In   military   conunand   posts. 

December  13:  Government  announces  plans 
to  transfer  provincial  and  district  adminis- 
tration from  mlUUry  to  civilian  personnel. 
December  39:  Government  In  Saigon  an- 
nounces that  4,077  strategic  hamlets  have 
been  completed  (of  a  total  of  11.183  to  be 
built)  and  that  39  percent  of  South  Viet- 
nam's population  Is  now  Uvlng  In  these  com- 
munities. 

issa 

January  3:  Vletcong  guerrUla  force  esti- 
mated at  300  and  armed  with  automatic 
weapons  engages  In  an  all-day  battle  against 
1300  government  troops  and  Inflicts  heavy 
casualties  at  Ap  Bac.  In  the  Mekong  River 
Delta  35  miles  southwest  of  Saigon. 

January  9-11:  Adm  Harry  D.  Felt  com- 
mander in  chief  of  U.S.  forces  In  the  Pacific 
confers  with  Gen.  Paul  D  Harklns  and  de- 
clares, before  his  departure,  that  the  Vlet- 
cong guerrillas  face  -Inevitable"  defeat,  and 
he  Mys:  "I  am  confident  the  Vietnamese  are 
going  to  win  the  war." 

January   30:    Press    reports    states   that   a 
captured  Vletcong  document  (dated  Septeni- 
ber  1963  and  written  by  a  senior  Vletcong  of- 
ficial)   outlines    the    future    of    the    war    in 
Vietnam  as  a  long  and  difficult  struggle.    Re- 
viewing the  expansion  of  US    military  as- 
slBtance  to  South   Vietnam   within  the  last 
TMtf     the   document   says    that    the   United 
SUtes    Is   the   Vletcong's   main   enemy   and 
that  United  Stotes  presence  will  drive  many 
uncommitted  Vietnamese  to  the  Communist 
side      The  document   foresees   a   negotiated 
settlement  of  the  war  patterned  on  the  Lao- 
Uan   agreement   and   It  stresses   the   impor- 
tance   of    understanding    so-called    transi- 
tional steps  to  the  achievement  of  victory. 

February  1 :  U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense  Dean 
Rusk  says  (at  a  press  conference)  that  there 


are  "both  pluses  and  minuses  in  the  U.S. 
aid  program  to  South  Vietnam  and  he  adds 
that  "there  Is  no  more  difficult,  disagreeable, 
and  frustrating  type  of  operation  than  thoM 
that  are  required  to  deal  with  guerrilla  ac- 
tion supported  from  outside  of  a  country, 
such  as  we  find  In  that  country." 

February  3:  Pham  Huy  Co.  president  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  Vietnamese  Revolu- 
tion claims  (in  Paris  where  he  U  a  political 
exile)  that  hU  organization  U  the  source  of 
terrorUt  bombings  which  have  occurred  in 
Saigon  and  Its  suburbs  since  mid-January. 
He  says  the  aim  of  these  activities  is  to 
hasten  the  overthrow  of  the  Diem  Govern- 

February  11:  U.S.  Ambassador  Frederick 
Noltlng  asks  (In  a  Saigon  speech)  for  greater 
frankness  between  U.S.  and  Vietnamese 
officials  in  the  fight  against  the  Commu- 
nist guerrillas. 

February  16:  Times  of  Vietnam  (In  an 
editorial)  attacks  U.S.  press  and  demands 
United  States  consider  censorship  of  Ameri- 
can dispatches  from  South  Vietnam,  accus- 
ing UJB  correspondents  of  helping  Commu- 
nist guerrillas  and  of  responsibility  for  the 
deaths  of  United  States  and  Vietnamese 
personnel  engaged  In  the  war. 

February  24:  US.  Senate  study  group, 
headed  by  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mikb 
Mansfield,  submits  a  report  on  southeast 
Asia  made  at  the  request  of  President  Ken- 
nedy to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee The  report  warns  that  the  fight 
against  Communist  guerrillas  In  Vietnam  U 
becoming  an  "American  war"  which  is  not 
justified  by  US.  security  Interests  and  calls 
for  a  "thorough  reassessment  of  our  overall 
security  requirements  on  the  southeast  Asian 
mainland."  While  expressing  doub^  con- 
cerning the  results  of  $5  billion  In  U.S.  aid 
to  southeast  Asia  since  1960.  the  report  rec- 
ommends "extreme  caution"  In  reducing 
military    and    economic    assistance    In    thU 

area. 

February  38:  Nguyen  Ton  Hoan.  Secretary 
General  of  the  Dal-Vlet  Nationalist  Party 
and  a  political  exile  living  In  Paris,  declares 
(in  a  letter  to  President  Kennedy)  that 
•President  Ngo  |Dlnh  Diem]  Is  Incapable 
of  leadership  and  unamenable  to  reform. 
His  government  may  suddenly  collapse  in 
the  near  future  and  leave  a  vacuum  Into 
which  the  Communists  will  gladly  step— 
unless  both  the  American  authorities  and 
Vietnamese  nationalist  leaders  are  prepared 
to  cope  with  such  an  emergency  together 
Instead  of  working  at  cross  purposes." 

March  6:  X3&.  military  sources  report  that 
the  Vietnamese  Navy  has  taken  over  patrol 
of  South  Vietnam's  coast  from  the  U.8.  7tn 

Fleet.  .   „.  . 

March  9:  Soviet  newspaper  Red  Star  pl- 
flclal  publication  of  the  Soviet  Defense  Min- 
istry, charges  that  '"American  intervention- 
ists have  again  used  poison  "Ubs^ces  In 
South  Vietnam""  resulting  In  the  killing  of 
hundreds  of  people  On  the  same  day.  ^  8^ 
Defense  Department  denies  the  Soviet 
charges.  Of  the  chemical  now  In  use.  the 
Sepi^ment  says.  "It  Is  nontoxic  to  humans 
when  used  In  the  prescribed  manner  that 
is,  sprayed  on  trees  and  under  bushes  In  the 

"'Iprtl'^  8-10:    8EATO    Ministerial    Council 
meeting  In  Paris  (to  discuss  the  Communist 
Svreat  W  southeast  Asia)  issues  communique 
on    April    10   expressing   "concern   over   the 
continuing    and    widening    threats    to    the 
security"  of  the  treaty  area,    takes  note  of 
the  "considerable  progress     made  In  souin 
Vietnam    In    the    flght    against    Communist 
subversion  and  rebellion:  emphasizes  that  ef- 
fective  measures   to   "prevent   and   counter 
subversion    continues    to   be    a   major   task 
facing  the  member  countries  :  and  notes  the 
Impr^vemenU   In   the    "plans   for    defemim 
action,  in  the  light  of  changing  and  anUcl- 
pated  situations." 
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April  14:  VS.  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Averell  Harrlman  (In  a  television  Interview) 
says  that  President  Kennedy  has  decided 
that  the  United  States  must  not  become  In- 
volved In  the  continuing  conflict  In  Laos. 
He  says  that  there  are  no  plans  to  conunlt 
U.S.  troops,  and  military  supplies  will  only 
be  sent  If  requested  by  the  Laotian  Govern- 
ment. 

April  17:  President  Diem  proclaims  an 
"open  arms"  cami>algn  to  Induce  Vletcong 
guerrillas  to  give  up  their  weapons  and 
return  to  the  side  of  South  Vietnam. 

April  33:  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  calls  the  situation  In  South  Vietnam 
"difficult  and  dangerous."  and  says  that  the 
United  States  "cannot  promise  or  expect  a 
quick  victory"  and  that  lu  role  U  "limited 
and  supporting." 

May  8:  Riot  erupta  In  northern  city  of 
Hue.  former  Imperial  capital.  400  miles  north 
of  Saigon.  Involves  Buddhist  celebration  of 
the  anniversary  of  Buddha's  birth  and  the 
flying  of  flags  on  the  special  day.  Twelve 
persons  are  killed.  Including  some  children. 
Buddhist  leaders  charge  that  Government 
troops  fired  Into  the  crowd,  while  Govern- 
ment officials  say  that  Communlsta  were 
responsible  for  the   explosion. 

May  9:  South  Vietnam  concludes  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States  In  which  South 
Vietnam  will  finance  the  local  cost  ($17  mil- 
lion) of  operating  Its  strategic  hamlet  pro- 
gram and  transporting  UJ3.  economic  and 
military  equipment,  food  and  other  sup- 
plies to  these  settlemento. 

June  3:  Buddhist  demonstrations  break 
out  In  Hue.  Martial  law  Is  swiftly  Imposed. 
June  7:  President  Diem  (In  a  broadcast) 
appeals  for  calm  and  makes  a  partial  conces- 
sion to  Buddhist  demands  that  the  Govern- 
ment accept  responsibility  for  the  incldente 
in  Hue. 

June  11:  Buddhist  monk  (Thich  Quang 
Due)  commita  suicide  by  burning  himself 
to  death  with  gasoline  In  front  of  the  Cam- 
bodian legation.  Further  aggravates  reli- 
gious crisis  Involving  South  Vietnamese 
Buddhlsta. 

June  14:  Press  reporta  state  that  the 
United  States  has  warned  President  Diem 
that  unless  he  takes  Immediate  steps  to 
alleviate  Buddhist  grievances  the  United 
States  will  publicly  condemn  the  treatment 
they  have  received. 

June  16:  Tentative  agreement  is  reached 
between  Buddhist  leaders  and  represent- 
atives of  President  Diem  to  end  alleged  reli- 
gious discrimination  and  meet  Buddhist 
demands. 

June  16:  Goveriunent  troops  use  tanks, 
tear  gas,  clubs,  firearms,  and  barbed  wire 
to  suppress  rlota  In  Saigon  which  follow  an 
agreement  between  Buddhist  leaders  and 
the  Government. 

June  37:  President  Kennedy  announces 
(in  Ireland  while  on  a  Europ>ean  tour)  the 
appointment  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  as  the 
next  American  Ambassador  to  South  Viet- 
nam, effective  September  1963,  to  succeed 
Frederick  Noltlng. 

July  6:  Trial  of  19  Vietnamese  paratroopers, 
admitted  leaders  of  a  revolt  against  the 
Diem  government  in  November  1960  opens  In 
Saigon.  Prosecutor  accuses  former  U.S.  Em- 
bassy personnel  of  aiding  the  conspiracy  to 
overthrow  regime.  Denied  by  the  United 
States. 

July  7:  Nine  correspondenta  for  T3S.  news 
services  in  South  Vietnam,  Including  seven 
American,  are  physically  assaulted  by  secret 
policemen  armed  with  rocks  at  the  scene 
of  a  memorial  service  for  a  Buddhist  monk 
who  committed  suicide  on  June  11. 

July  9 :  Trial  of  34  civilians,  including  Dr. 
Phan  Quang  Dan.  leader  of  the  Free  Demo- 
cratic Party,  allegedly  involved  in  a  plot  to 
overthrow  President  Diem  In  1960,  opens  be- 
fore a  military  tribunal  in  Saigon.  Nguyen 
Tuong  Tam,  a  Buddhist  and  a  prominent 
author,  scheduled  to  be  tried,  commita  sui- 
cide by  poison. 
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July  11:  UJ3.  Ambassador  Noltlng  returns 
to  South  Vietnam  after  consultations  In 
Washington  and  issues  a  statement  assuring 
continued  UJ3.  support  to  President  Diem 
and  warning  that  "unity  of  purpose  and 
purpose  in  action"  must  not  be  weakened  by 
"Internal  dissension." 

J\ily  16:  Buddhist  supreme  leader,  Thlch 
Thlnh  Khlet,  In  a  letter  to  President  Diem, 
charges  the  Government  with  bad  faith  con- 
cerning the  agreement  of  June  16  and  says 
that  there  have  been  "acts  of  a  terrorist 
nature"'  against  Buddhlsta  throughout  the 
country. 

July  17:  Armed  pwUcemen  use  clubs 
against  1,000  Buddhlsta  protesting  religious 
discrimination  In  front  of  a  pagoda  In 
Saigon.  On  the  same  day,  President  Ken- 
nedy says  (at  hU  news  conference)  that 
the  religious  crisis  in  South  Vietnam  U 
interfering  with  the  war  effort  against  the 
Vletcong  guerrillas  smd  expresses  hope  that 
President  Diem  and  Buddhist  leaders  will 
"reach  an  agreement  on  the  civil  disturb- 
ances and  also  In  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others." 

July  18:  President  Diem  asks  Buddhist 
leaders  to  meet  with  Government  officials 
and  say  that  he  has  instructed  a  special 
committee  to  cooperate  with  Buddhlsta  In 
Implementing  an  earlier  agreement  and  that 
all  Government  officials  have  been  Instructed 
to  cooperate  actively  In  this  effort.  How- 
ever. Buddhist  leaders  Indicate  an  xmwUllng- 
ness  to  negotiate  with  Government  officials 
until  certain  conditions  are  fulfilled.  Secret 
policemen  who  have  attacked  Buddhist  dem- 
onstrators must  be  publicly  Identified;  pris- 
oners being  detained  for  their  part  in  earlier 
rlota  must  be  released;  permission  to  print 
missing  persons  notices  in  newspapers  to 
locate  Buddhlsta  who  have  disappeared  must 
be  granted. 

July  23:  Militiamen,  war  veterans,  and 
widows  parade  through  the  streeta  of  Saigon 
to  demonstrate  support  for  Government 
policies  in  the  Buddhist  dispute. 

July  30:  Memorial  services  for  Thich 
Quang  Due  who  committed  suicide  to  pro- 
test alleged  persecution  by  the  Government 
are  attended  by  thousands  of  Buddhlsta  In 
Saigon.  Hue  and  other  cities.  Peaceful 
demonstrations  are  staged  without  Govern- 
ment Interference. 

August  1:  Mme.  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu.  sister- 
in-law  of  President  Diem,  declares  in  an 
interview  few  television:  "The  only  thing 
that  they  (the  Buddhlsta)  have  done  •  •  • 
(is  that  they)  have  barbecued  one  of  their 
monks  whom  they  have  intoxicated.  And 
even  that  barbecuing  was  not  even  with  self- 
sufficient  means,  because  they  used  imported 
gasoline." 

August  3 :  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu,  brother  of  Presi- 
dent Diem,  says  (in  an  interview)  that  If 
the  dispute  with  the  Buddhlsta  Is  not  settled 
"it  will  lead  toward  a  coup  d'etat"  which 
would  be  anti-American,  anti-Buddhlst,  and 
against    "weakness  by  the  Government." 

August  4:  Young  Buddhist  monk  sud- 
denly immolates  himself  during  a  hunger 
strike  at  Phan  "net. 

Augiist  13:  VS.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  tor  Far  Eastern  Affairs  Roger  Hllsman 
declares  (at  a  Washington  press  conference) 
that  there  are  signs  that  the  Buddhist  crUls 
in  South  Vietnam  "is  beginning  to  affect  the 
war  effort  and  to  benefit  the  Communlsta, 
which  none  of  the  Vietnamese  want,  either 
the  Government  or  the  Buddhlsta." 

August  17:  Forty-seven  faculty  members 
at  the  University  of  Hue  resign  to  protest 
Government  Indifference  In  the  Buddhist 
crisis  and  the  dismissal  of  the  university's 
rector. 

August  20:  Vletcong  guerrlUas  ovemm 
and  burn  137  homes  In  the  Ben  Tuong 
strategic  hamlet,  30  miles  north  of  Saigon. 
It  was  the  showplace  of  the  strategic  ham- 
let program. 

August  21:  Martial  law  is  iMx>clalmed 
throughout    South    Vietnam    by    President 


Diem  after  hundreds  of  armed  police  and 
Government  troops  raided  the  main  Bud- 
dhist Xa  Loi  pagoda  In  Saigon. 

August  32:  Foreign  Minister  Vu  Van  Mau 
( a  Buddhist )  submlta  his  resignation  to  Pres- 
ident Diem.  Also  on  the  same  day,  South 
Vietnam's  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
Tran  Van  Chuong  (father  of  Mme.  Ngo 
Dlnh  Nhu)  resigns.  Both  resign  In  disap- 
proval of  Government  policies  toward  Bud- 
dhUts. 

August  23:  Student  demonstrations  at 
Saigon  University  in  opposition  to  Govern- 
ment disperse  before  police  turive  on  the 
scene.  But  the  following  day  there  are 
direct  clashes,  and  many  studenta  are  cod- 
flned  to  jaU. 

August  26:  U-S.  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  presenta  his  credentials  to  President 
Diem  and  confers  with  him  at  a  second  meet- 
ing on  the  same  day.  On  the  same  day,  VS. 
State  Department  declares:  "Present  Infor- 
mation Is  that  the  top  leadership  of  the 
Vietnamese  Army  was  not  aware  of  the  plans 
to  attack  the  pagodas,  much  less  the  brutal 
manner  In  which  It  was  carried  out." 

August  28 :  Joint  General  Staff  of  the  Viet- 
namese Army  issues  a  reply  to  the  UjS.  state- 
ment insisting  that  "These  allegations  are  en- 
tirely   and    absolutely    erroneous." 

Augxist  29:  French  President  de  Gaulle  Is- 
sues controversial  policy  statement  on  South 
Vietnam.  He  declares  that  France  Is  able 
"to  appreciate  the  role  this  people  would  be 
capable  of  playing  In  the  current  situation 
of  Asia  for  Ita  own  progress  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  International  understanding  once  it 
was  able  to  exercise  ita  acUvity  In  Independ- 
ence from  foreign  influence,  In  Internal  peace 
and  unity,  and  In  concord  with  ita  neighbors. 
Today,  more  than  ever,  this  is  what  France 
wishes  to  all  of  Vietnam." 

August  30:  French  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  Herve  Alphand  declares,  afU 
meeting  with  VS,.  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk,  that  General  de  Gaulle's  statement  is 
part  of  a  long-range  French  political  solu- 
tion which  would  reunify  North  and  South 
Vietnam  in  "independence  and  neutrality" 
and  that  his  declaration  is  not  meant  as  a 
slap  at  the  United  States. 

September  1:  Three  Buddhist  monks,  In- 
cluding Thlch  Trl  Quang,  take  refuge  In  U.S. 
Agency  tor  International  Development  mis- 
sion headquarters  In  Saigon. 

September  2:  Times  of  Vietnam  charges 
that  U.S.  Central  Intelligence  Agency  agenta 
had  planned  a  coup  d'etat  for  August  28  to 
overthrow  President  Diem.  On  the  same  day, 
U.S.  President  Kennedy  declares  (In  a  tele- 
vision interview  with  CBS  Correspondent 
Walter  Cronklte)  that  the  United  States  U 
prepared  to  continue  to  assist  South  Vietnam 
"but  I  dMi't  think  that  the  war  can  be 
won  unless  the  people  support  the  effcx^ 
and.  In  my  opinion,  in  the  last  2  months,  the 
Government  has  gotten  out  of  touch  with 
the  people." 

September  3:  Group  of  56  African  and 
Asian  UN  members  decides  to  ask  the  VX. 
General  Assembly  to  consider  "the  question 
of  the  violation  of  human  rlghta  In  South 
Vietnam"  at  ita  next  session  which  begins 
September  17. 

September  6:  President  Diem  declares  (In 
a  press  Interview)  that  "the  Government 
considers  this  (Buddhist]  affair  closed."  He 
denies  reporta  that  his  brother  Ngo  Dlnh 
Nhu  has  taken  control  of  the  Government. 
On  the  same  day,  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu  says  (In  a 
press  Interview)  :  "I  have  never  controlled 
the  Government." 

September  7:  About  800  high  school  stu- 
denta are  arrested  by  armed  police  and 
Special  Forces  (secret  police)  while  engaged 
In  antl-Govemment  demonstrations  in 
Saigon.  "For  the  first  time  In  student 
demonstrations  here,  the  slogans  they 
shouted  included  criticism  of  the  United 
States"  (New  York  Times.  September  8. 
1963). 
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September  8;  David  Bell.  Admlnlatrator 
of  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, warna  (In  a  television  Interview) 
that  the  US.  Congress  may  cut  back  aid 
to  South  Vietnam  unless  the  Diem  Govern- 
ment changes  its  policies.  On  the  same  day 
press  reports  emanating  from  "highly  reliable 
sources"  In  Washington  state  that  the  U.S. 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  has  decided  to 
continue  making  regular  monthly  payments 
of  $250,000  to  support  the  special  forces 
of  Col    Le  Quang  Tung  In  South  Vietnam 

September  9:  President  Kennedy  (In  a  tele- 
vised interview)  says  that  "It  would  not  be 
helpful  at  this  time"  to  reduce  US.  aid  to 
South  Vietnam,  because  that  might  bring 
about  a  collapse  similar  to  that  of  the 
Chiang  Kai-shek  Government  In  China  after 
World  War  II.  On  the  same  day.  U.S.  Am- 
bassador Henry  Cabot  Lodge  confers  with 
President  Diem  "The  United  States  has  dl- 
recUy  advised  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem 
•  •  •  that  It  regards  the  removal  of  his 
brother  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu  as  vital"  (New  York 

Times.  September  12.  1963).  

September  12:  US  Senator  PaANK  CntrmcH. 
Democrat,  of  Idaho.  Introduces  a  resolution 
(sponsored  by  18  Democrats  and  4  Republi- 
cans) in  the  Senate  which  calls  for  ending 
all  US  mUltary  and  economic  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  and  withdrawal  of  US.  troops  un- 
less the  Diem  Government  abajidons  Its  pol- 
icy of  "cruel  repressions." 

September  14:  Presidential  decree  an- 
nounces end  of  martial  law  on  September  16 
September  16:  Fourteen  Afro-Asian  na- 
tions demand  a  debate  In  the  UN  General 
Assembly  (opening  Its  fall  session  on  Sep- 
tember 17)  on  the  "ruthless"  suppression 
of    Buddhist    rights    In    South   Vietnam. 

September  20:  US.  Senate  Majority  leader 
Mtkk  li£ANsnnj).  Democrat,  of  Montana, 
speaking  In  the  Senate  calls  on  aU  U.S.  agen- 
cies In  South  Vietnam  to  give  fuU  support  to 
US  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Ixxlge.  Ob- 
servers interpreted  the  speech  as  being  di- 
rected against  the  CIA  and  some  elements 
m  the  American  military  mission  to  Vietnam. 
Septembw  21:  President  Kennedy  orders 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S  McNamara 
and  Gen.  Maxwell  D  Taylor,  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  to  go  to  SoutH 
Vietnam  to  review  the  military  efforts  against 
the  Communist  Vletcong.  McNamara  and 
Taylor  In  South  Vietnam  during  September 
24  to  October  1 

September  22:  Mme.  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu.  sister- 
in-law  of  President  Diem,  declares  (In  a  press 
interview  In  Rome)  that  Jxinlor  U.S.  Army 
officers  m  South  Vietnam  are  irresponsible 
"little  soldiers  of  fortune." 

September  27:  Elections  are  held  for  the 
123-member  National  Assembly.  All  candi- 
dates were  approved  In  advance  by  the  Gov- 
ernment: many  were  vmopposed.  Including 
President  Dlems  brother,  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu.  and 
his  wife.  Mme    Nhu. 

October  2:  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  8. 
McNamara  and  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor. 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  report 
to  Prasldent  Kennedy  and  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  on  their  mission  to  South  Viet- 
nam. The  statement  says  that  the  United 
States  win  continue  Its  "policy  of  working 
with  the  people  and  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  to  deny  this  country  to  cc«nmunlsm 
and  to  suppress  the  externally  stimulated 
and  supported  Insurgency  of  the  Vletcong  as 
promptly  as  possible  Effective  performance 
In  this  undertaking  Is  the  central  object  of 
our  policy   In  South  Vietnam." 

October  5:  Buddhist  monk  burns  himself 
to  death  in  Saigon— the  sixth  such  suicide 
since  June  11.  Three  US.  Journalists  who 
see  the  suicide  are  beaten  by  police.  On 
the  same  day.  the  head  of  US.  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  operations  In  Saigon  (John 
H  Richardson)  Is  recalled  to  Washington. 
October  7;  Mme.  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu.  sUter-ln- 
law  of  President  Diem,  arrives  in  New  York 
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to  begin  a  3-week  unofficial  visit  to  the 
United  States. 

October  8:  U.N.  General  Assembly  agrees 
to  send  a  factfinding  mission  to  South  Viet- 
nam to  investigate  charges  of  Government 
oppression  of  Buddhists.  The  Diem  govern- 
ment on  October  4  had  Invited  the  U.N.  to 
send  such  a  mission.  .  ,     ^  . 

October  17:  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu,  chief  adviser 
of  President  Diem,  declares  (in  a  press  inter- 
view  In  Saigon)  that  he  cannot  understand 
why  the  United  States  has  "Initiated  a  proc- 
ess of  disintegration  In  Vietnam."  He  adds 
that  "the  confidence  between  the  Vietnamese 
people  and  the  American  Government  has 

been  lost."  _    w.    _* 

October  21:  It  Is  disclosed  In  Washington 
and  Saigon  that  the  United  States  will  with- 
hold financial  aid  to  the  special  forces  of 
Col.  Le  Quang  Tung  as  long  as  they  are  not 
used  to  fight  CommunUt  guerrillas. 

October  24:  U.N.  factfinding  mission  on 
the  Buddhist  situation  In  South  Vietnam 
arrives  In  Saigon,  and  on  the  next  day  con- 
fers with  President  Diem  and  his  brother. 
Ngo  Dinh  Nhu. 

October  27:  Buddhist  monk  bxirns  him- 
self to  death  in  Saigon— the  seventh  such 
suicide  since  June  11. 

October  31:  Vletcong  guerrillas  attack  an 
armored  train  north  of  Saigon.  InfUct  heavy 
casualties  on  Government  troops,  and  seize 
a  large  number  of  weapons. 

November  1:  MUltary  coup  (organized  by 
the  key  generals  of  the  armed  forces)  against 
the  Diem  regime.  Rebels  lay  selge  to  the 
Presidential  Palace  In  Saigon  which  Is  cap- 
tured by  the  following  morning.  President 
Diem  and  his  brother.  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu  escape 
from  the  palace,  but  a  few  hours  later  are 
taken  by  the  rebrts.  and  while  being  trans- 
ported in  an  armored  carrter  to  rebel  head- 
quarters they  are  assassinated.  A  proclama- 
tion broadcast  by  the  leaders  of  the  coup  (a 
oouncil  of  generals,  headed  by  MaJ.  Gen. 
Duong  Van  Minh)  declares  that  they  have 
"no  political  amblUons"  and  that  the  fight 
against  the  Communists  must  be  carried  on 
to  a  sxiccesaful  oonclxision. 

November  2 :  Military  leaders  set  up  a  pro- 
visional government  headed  by  former  Vice 
President  Nguyen  Ngoc  Tho  (a  Buddhist)  as 
Premier.  The  Constitution  Is  suspended  and 
the  National  Assembly  dissolved.  Buddhists, 
students  and  other  political  prisoners  arrested 
by  the  former  regime  are  rele€iaed. 

Nov«nber  4:  Premier  Nguyen  Ngoc  Tho 
announces  formation  of  a  mixed  military- 
civilian  Cabinet  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  military  leaders. 

November  7:  United  States  recognizes  the 
new  provisional  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam.   

KxHiBtr  5 
DxAO  End  d*  VnrrNAM 

W»  CAlf*r  WIN.   BUT  WX    NIXD    NOT  LOSX 1 

(By  Jerry  A.  Rose)  ' 
Saioon— The  war  in  South  Vietnam  cannot 
be  won.  That  is  now  the  on-the-spot  opin- 
ion of  numerous  Vietnamese,  American  and 
other  foreign  experts.  After  4  years  of  closely 
observing  the  sltuaUon.  I  concur  But  it  U 
unlikely  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Rob- 
ert McNamara.  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  have 
reached  a  similar  conclusion,  though  they 
have  heard  passionately  contradictory  view- 
points. There  are  powerful  voices  of  opti- 
mism. 

Gen.  Paul  D.  Harklns.  Commander  of 
the  Military  Assistance  Command,  is  one 
such  voice.  To  many  of  us  long  In  the  area, 
his  voice  is  like  a  frightening  echo  of  past 


'  Jerry  A.  Rose,  former  Par  Eastern  corre- 
spondent for  Time  magazine,  now  resides  In 
Hong  Kong  where  he  does  freelance  writing 
on  the  Far  East. 


American  commanders.  Gen  "Hanging  Sam" 
Williams  considered  President  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem  a  near  brother  and  felt  that  the  Vlet- 
cong guerrillas  could  be  eliminated  with 
tanks  and  howitzers— and  while  he  was 
molding  the  Vietnamese  troops  Into  standard 
warfare  units,  guerrilla  terrorism  Increased. 
But  Williams  chose  to  IgncM-e  that  lethal  in- 
crease. Then  came  Gen.  Lionel  "Stonehead" 
McGarr,  who  once  told  me  that  "President 
Diem  is  a  genius,  a  genius."  McGarr.  to  the 
day  he  left  Vietnam  because  of  "heart  trou- 
ble "  stoutly  contended  that  the  guerrillas 
were  being  contained.  The  opposite  was  true 
to  any  rational  observer.  Strangely,  the  tra- 
dition of  rosy  optimism  dates  back  to  French 
commanders  during  the  Indochina  War  who 
saw  a  final  victory  forever  around  the  corner 
until  one  day  they  turned  the  corner  and  ran 
smack  Into  Dlen  Blen  Phu 

"Vietnam  has  been  the  burial  ground  for 
more  generals  and  diplomats  than  any  other 
place  on  earth."  said  a  laconic  reporter  the 
day  Ambassador  Frederick  Noltlng  departed. 
And  indeed  It  has.  though  more  realism  and 
less  wishful  thinking  may  have  saved  their 
own  necks  and  the  nation's.    Lesser  officials 
and  the  much-maligned  correspondents  have 
called    the    hard,    unpleasant   but    realistic 
shots     To  do  so  Is  not  difficult;  it  takes  but 
a  recognition  of  the  basic  factors  Involved 
In  Vietnam   and  In  guerrilla  warfare.     And 
the  most  basic  of  these  factors  Is  tlie  attitude 
of  the  people  toward  their  government  and 
national  leader.    But  tor  some  reason,  dlplo- 
maU,  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  politicians  in 
Washington  are  unable  to  grasp  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  people.     While  forever  raising 
wet  fingers  to  the  wind  of  public  opinion  In 
the  United  States,  the  policymakers  appear  to 
operate  on  the  belief  that  Asian  people  have 
no  opinions,  and  even  if  they  did  i^ve  a^ 
opinion.  It  woiild  carry  no  weight.     A  good 
Gallup  poll  would  easily  disprove  the  former 
proposition,  and  history  has  proved  time  and 
again  the  fallacy  of  the  latter. 

During  their  weeks  stay  in  Vietnam,  Mc- 
Namara and  Taylor  got  little  if  any  Inkling 
of  Vietnamese  public  opinion  and  of  lU  sig- 
nificance  in   the   war  effort.     Rather,   they 
have  been  evaluating  the  war  largely  through 
military  sUtlstlcs.    Such  statistics— when  ac- 
curate—indicate   trends  but   not  solutions. 
The  trend  la:  Greater  Vletcong  activity.  In- 
creased casualties  on  both  sides   (with   the 
Government  suffering  generally  fewer),  and 
the  crucial  ratio  of  weapons  lost  and  gained 
favoring    the    enemy    by    at    least    2    to    1. 
A  recent  tabulation  within  1  week  showed 
the  guerrillas  to  have  captured  360  weapons 
from  the  Gcvernment  while  losing  only  160 
to  the  national  forces.    These  fig^u■es  tell  a 
clear  story:   The  Vletcong  are  winning  the 
ground    battles,    though    they    incur    heavy 
casualties  from  Government  alrstrlkes.   Thus, 
with  a  steady  flow  of  weapons  from  within 
South  Vietnam — and  an  Increasing  stream  of 
Communist-bloc  weapons  being  smuggled  to 
the   guerrillas  from   the  outside— It   is   not 
surprUlng  that  the  hard-core  Vletcong  force 
has  jumped  by  an  estimated  8.000  men  In  the 
last  several   months.     There   are   now  some 
31  000  Communist  guerrillas,  well  above  last 
years  figure  of  20.000  to  25.000. 

Nevertheless,  •15  million  a  day  and  about 
17  000  active  U.S.  military  men  has  had  some 
positive  effect.  The  keynote  strategic  hamlet 
plan  to  urbanize  and  control  the  population 
goes  well  north  of  Saigon.  As  of  September 
8,227  strategic  hamlets  have  been  built,  en- 
compassing 76  percent  of  the  population  or 
0  6  million  people.  In  costal  provinces  such 
as  Quang  Ngal,  once  a  Vletcong  stronghold, 
the  "hamletlzatlon"  coupled  with  sound  agri- 
cultural projecto  (small  dams  for  irrigation, 
tons  of  fertilizer  and  pesticides)  has  gone  far 
to  winning  back  the  support  of  the  people. 
And  here,  notable  military  victories  have 
been  won— for  It  only  Ukes  one  govern- 
ment-ortented  peasant  to  Inform  on  the 
movements   of    the    Vletcong.    one    peasant 


actively  supporting  the  Government.  With 
solid  Information,  the  military  can  prepare 
Itself.  Just  recently  the  Ooveriunent  caught 
the  guerrillas  by  surprise  and  gained  a  de- 
cisive battle  because  one  old  lady  came  in  to 
report  the  Vietcong's  position. 

"We're  lucky  to  hold  our  own" 

Incredible  though  It  Is,  that  one  active 
Individual  Is  lacking  in  most  areas  of  the 
Mekong  Delta,  the  economic  heart  of  South 
Vietnam.  Americans  working  with  the 
strategic  hamlet  plan  In  the  delta  readily 
admit  that  the  program  Is  floundering,  has 
made  little  progress.  Militarily,  the  situa- 
tion Is  equally  unsatisfactory.  Commented 
an  American  general:  "Below  the  Bassac 
River,  we're  lucky  to  hold  our  c)vn."  Many 
feel  that  we  are  not  even  doing  that. 

This  economic  heart  of  South  Vietnam,  the 
Mekong  Delta,  has  suffered  severe  strokes 
over  the  'ast  several  years.  In  1961,  rice 
exports  from  the  area — Vietnam's  major  ex- 
port product — were  totally  suspended.  The 
exports  began  to  diminish  In  1962.  Now, 
they  have  again  been  halted.  Despite  the 
vast  American  aid,  the  Government  la  finding 
Itself  short  of  cash.  For  example,  this  year 
the  strategic  hamlet  program  was  calculated 
to  cost  about  t30  million.  The  United  States 
was  to  pay  the  first  6  months  (to  the  end 
of  June),  the  Vietnamese  the  latter  half  of 
the  year.  As  of  September,  the  Diem  gov- 
ernment had  not  yet  started  to  fulfill  Its 
part  of  the  agreement.  From  July  of  1962 
to  July  of  this  year,  Vietnam's  foreign  and 
gold  reserves  fell  from  $200  million  to  $130 
million.  The  national  bank  Is  reported  to 
have  a  plaster  reserve  of  only  914  million. 
And  Vietnam's  debts  to  foreign  banks 
amount  to  some  $140  million  (which  is  one 
reason  why  hardheaded  Hong  Kong  busi- 
nessmen decided  to  cease  trading  with  the 
country) . 

"Right  now,  our  greatest  danger,"  said  a 
Vietnamese  economist,  "is  national  bank- 
ruptcy and  wild  Inflation." 

Part  of  this  economic  condition  is  due  di- 
rectly to  President  Diem.  He  will  not  listen 
to  the  counsel  of  his  own  trained  economists. 
Similarly,  President  Diem  refused  to  listen 
to  reasoning  voices  of  moderation  when  the 
Buddhist  trouble  erupted.  He  took  brother 
Nhu's  advice  and  cracked  down  harshly.  He 
has  echoed  his  sister-in-law,  the  now  in- 
famous Madame  Nhu,  In  calling  the  self- 
immolation  of  a  Buddhlsh  monk  a  murder. 
Then  the  Vietnamese  students  began  to  riot, 
and  over  8,000  teenagers,  both  girls  and  boys, 
were  Imprisoned.  Ministers  of  the  state,  civil 
officials,  army  officers  went  to  the  prisons 
with  packages  of  clothing  and  food  for  their 
sons  and  daughters.  Throughout  the  coun- 
try, the  word  of  these  events — both  with  the 
Buddhists  and  the  students — slowly  seeps 
down.  (Slowly  seeps  down,  for  news  does  not 
travel  quickly.)  Slowly  seeps  dov«m  and  takes 
seed  In  the  minds  of  the  Vietnamese  people, 
who  are  perhaps  the  most  politically  sophis- 
ticated people  In  Asia,  for  they  have  suffered 
the  wars  of  politics  for  more  than  20  years. 
They  have  listened  to  many  political  ideol- 
ogies. They  have  learned  to  choose  cau- 
tlotisly.  but  they  have  also  learned  that  to 
survive  they  must,  sooner  or  Iat«',  choose  a 
side.  The  repression  against  the  students 
and  the  Buddhists  will  inevitably  aJTeot  their 
choice,  for  they  are  no  different  from  any 
other  peoples  In  the  world.  They  do  not  like 
to  see  their  religious  leaders  or  their  young 
people  persecuted. 

Yet.  almost  unbelievably,  some  U.S.  offi- 
cials maintain  that  the  Buddhist  and  student 
demonstrations  have  not  affected  and  will 
not  affect  the  people  and  the  "way  the  war 
Is  going."  It  has  been  said  many  times  now. 
by  TJS.  Army  officers,  by  disinterested  ob- 
servers, by  Journalists,  by  Communist  guer- 
rilla leaders  themselves  that  "a  guerrilla  war 
cannot   be  won  by  military  means  alone," 


that  "the  people  are  the  key  to  victory."  It 
has  been  said  so  many  times  that  the  state- 
ment has  become  cliche.  It  Is  true  neverthe- 
less— except  I  believe  that  the  roots  of  rancor 
now  run  so  deep  In  South  Vietnam  that  the 
people  can  no  longer  be  won  over,  at  least 
not  enough  of  them  to  result  in  clear-cut 
stabUlty. 

"Outside  of  a  miracle,  a  genius — like  Mag- 
saysay — coming  to  the  fore,"  said  one  Amer- 
ican in  Saigon  who  has  dedicated  all  his 
energies  over  the  last  3  years  to  South  Viet- 
nam, "this  country  is  lost."  Then,  rather 
wearily,  he  murm\u-ed:  "Leadership,  leader- 
ship." Even  as  late  as  last  year,  popular 
leadership  may  have  spelled  the  difference. 
Today,  the  grassroot  strength  of  the  Vlet- 
cong appears  so  strong,  particularly  in  the 
delta,  that  it  seems  unlikely  any  leader 
could  shake  it. 

On  top  of  this  a  few  hardheaded  observers 
contend  that  the  war  could  never  have  been 
won.  Said  one  Australian  diplomat:  "We 
m\ut  clearly  define  what  we  mean  by  'win- 
ning' the  war.  An  outright  victory  Is  impos- 
slble.  Stability  as  existed  in  1967  might  still 
be  achieved — but  as  then,  there  will  always 
be  terrorism."  While  acknowledging  the 
need  of  sound  and  popular  leadership  to 
gain  that  1957  stability,  tliis  gentleman 
points  to  South  Vietnam's  long,  gaping  bor- 
ders: a  border  with  Cambodia,  another  with 
Laos,  a  third  with  North  Vietnam.  "Porovis 
borders."  he  calls  them — they  could  never 
be  sealed  off;  they  would  always  permit  a 
shower  of  infiltrators,  terrorists.  Thus:  "In 
that  sense,  the  war  cannot  be  won.  Peace 
cannot  be  established." 

According  to  good  estimates,  last  year  in- 
filtration into  South  Vietnam  ran  in  the 
neighborhood  of  1,000  men  per  month.  This 
year  it  fell  off  for  awhile  to  almost  nothing, 
now  it  is  back  to  around  500  per  month. 
But  the  shocking  factor  is  not  the  actiial 
number  of  infiltrators  but  the  capacity  for 
infiltration.  An  intelligence  expert  told  me 
blimtly:  "If  North  Vietnam  wanted  to,  they 
could  send  down  20,000  infiltrators  In  one 
swoop  and  It  would  be  2  weeks  before  we 
knew  It." 

Now  let  us  review  briefly  the  ciirrent  sit- 
uation in  South  Vietnam:  (1)  a  national 
leader  who  is  \inpopular  and  whose  family 
is  detested;  (2)  a  nation  of  discontented 
people,  two  segments  of  which  (Buddhists 
and  students)  have  overtly  demonstrated 
their  unhapplness.  another  segment  which 
covertly  demonstrates  Its  unhapplness  (by 
siding  with  the  Vletcong).  a  final  segment 
which  remains  for  the  time  being  passive 
(popular  passivity  helps  the  Vletcong — for 
the  government  needs  active  informers); 
(3)  a  shaky.  Inflationary  economy;  (4)  a  war 
that  grows  flercer  each  week  despite  vast 
American  aid  in  both  money,  materiel  and 
personnel;  and  (5)  "porous  borders"  with 
three  coxintriea  that  permit  a  steady  Influx 
of  guerrillas. 

Take  these  flve  elements,  place  them 
against  the  stated  American  policy  in  South 
Vietnam:  "To  win  and  get  out."  and  it 
should  be  starkly  clear  that  the  United 
States  is  at  a  dead  end.     We  cannot  win. 

But  we  do  not  necessarily  have  to  lose. 
That  is.  though  an  outright  victory  over  the 
guerrillas  now  seems  Impossible  (and  I  be- 
lieve that  despite  the  borders  it  was  once 
possible),  an  outright  defeat  can  still  be 
prevented.  But  X5S.  thinking  must  undergo 
some  radical  changes.  Washington  must 
begin  to  consider  the  prop>oBltlon  that  peace 
to  South  Vietnam  will  come  not  on  the  bat- 
tlefield but  only  at  the  conference  table. 
And  I  do  not  mean  General  de  Gaulle's  con- 
ference table.  Within  the  foreseeable  future, 
reunification  of  the  North  and  South  could 
only  result  in  a  flnal  Conununlst  victory. 
But  there  are  other  possibilities.  To  under- 
stand them,  one  must  be  aware  of  the  diffi- 


cult position  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
(North)  Vietnam. 

An  Asian  Yugoslavia? 
In  the  slow-seething  years  before  Red 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  split  totally 
asunder.  North  Vietnam's  President  Ho  Chi 
Minh  tried  to  play  the  neutral  moderator. 
He  preferred  the  Russians,  but  the  proximity 
of  China  did  not  permit  him  to  take  sides. 
He  knew  that  to  bec<Rne  an  oriental  Albania 
was  to  risk  eventual  dfastructlon.  Now,  since 
the  split.  Ho  has,  by  necessity,  leaned  more 
toward  China.  But  the  Chinese  ruled  Viet- 
nam for  almost  2,000  years,  and  China  has 
never  ceased  to  look  hungrily  at  Vietnam's 
rice  bowl,  the  Mekong  DelU.  In  fact,  It  Is 
the  Mekong  Delta  which  the  North  Itself 
wants,  and  needs,  to  achieve  a  solid  economy 
(the  North  has  always  been  Industrial,  the 
South  agricultural).  AU  Vietnamese  have  a 
natiiral  dislike,  suspicion,  and  fear  of  the 
Chinese,  and  It  is  highly  probable  that  Ho 
Chi  Minh  and  the  other  Conununlst  leaders 
of  the  North  would  do  much  to  disengage 
themselves  from  China's  sphere  of  influence. 
They  could  do  this  if  they  were  able  to  trade 
for  food  with  South  Vietnam  and  for  mate- 
rial with  the  West.  And  they  likely  would 
be  wining  to  enter  Into  trade  relations,  cease 
hostilities — become  a  sort  of  Asian  Yugo- 
slavia— providing  they  were  convinced  an 
outright  victory  could  not  be  gained  in  the 
South  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 
The  United  States  must  convince  the  North 
it  cannot  win  soon  or  easUy. 

This  could  be  done  if  President  Diem  were 
removed,  a  better  leader  emerged.  popiUar 
support  gained  to  some  degree,  the  morale 
and  efficiency  of  the  Vietnamese  Army  im- 
proved. As  Diem  obviously  is  not  easUy 
removed,  alternatives  must  be  examined. 
One  alternative  is  to  put  a  division  or  more 
of  American  combat  troops  into  action. 
Coupled  with  this  direct  involvement  would 
be  the  establishment  of  a  dual  chain  of 
United  States-Vietnamese  Army  commands 
that  ignored  and  bypassed  the  President. 
We  could  continue  to  finance  the  Vietnamese 
Army,  but  through  nongovernmental  chan- 
nels. We  could  also  cut  back  on  our  budget- 
ary support. 

North  Vietnam's  response  to  this  chal- 
lenge could  only  be  to  heavUy  step  up  in- 
filtration vrith  large  units  of  soldiers.  The 
moment  It  does,  three  important  changes 
occur  In  the  nature  of  the  war:  (1)  North 
Vietnam  wUl  begin  to  suffer  the  financial 
burden  of  war.  a  burden  which  it  can  lU  af- 
ford; (2)  sooner  or  later  one  of  these  in- 
filtrating units  wUl  be  captured  and  North 
Vietnam  wiU  be  Inextricably  caught  In  the 
act  of  aggression;  and  (3)  vrith  definite  proof 
of  aggression.  North  Vietnam  vriU  leave  Itself 
open  to  direct  retaliation,  as  through  bomb- 
ing attacks.  At  such  a  point,  would  the  war 
escalate? 

The  North  Vietnamese  do  not  want  to  be 
devastated,  nor  are  they  prepared  to  finance 
a  war  the  size  of  the  Korean  conlLct.  Nei- 
ther is  Red  China  in  any  financial  position 
to  engage  on  a  lengthy  battlefield.  The 
Soviet  Union  not  only  has  been  detaching 
itself  from  this  part  of  the  world,  but  also 
seems  to  wish  peace  as  much  as  the  United 
States.  The  conference  table  stands  ready. 
The  contract  for  peace  is  comparatively  sim- 
ple: Trade  relations  in  exchange  for  non- 
aggression. 

To  sum  up:  One  solution  now  for  the 
United  States  appears  to  be  a  show  of  power 
in  South  Vietnam  which  would  pave  the 
way  toward  a  compromising  settlement.  But 
is  the  risk  of  a  power  play  warranted? 
Southeast  Asia  has  been  likened  to  a  "set  of 
dominoes."  If  South  Vietnam  falls,  the  rest 
of  the  blocks  go  too.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  It  is  in  the  high  Interest  of  the 
United  States,  as  a  leader  and  a  system  of 
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government,  to  rUk  much  in  ttabUlzlng  that 
tottering  block. 

CIA's  "thirst  for  power- 
In  a  Bcathlng  dUpatch  from  Saigon  dated 
October  3.  Richard  Starnea  ol  9<=^PP»-H°^'^ 
reported  that  on  two  occaalonn  the  CIA  in 
Vietnam  'ttatly  refused  to  carry  out  Inamic- 
tlona  from  Ambawador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
In  one  Instance,  "the  CIA  fruatrated  a  plan 
of  action  Ui  Lodge  brought  with  him  from 
Waahlngton.  because  the  Agency  disagreed 
with  It  "  Mr.  Stames  also  said  that; 

•CIA  'spooks'  (a  universal  term  for  secret 
agents  here)  have  penetrated  every  branch 
of  the  American  community  In  Saigon. 
Pew  people  other  than  John  Richardson 
IChlef^  the  CIA  appartus  In  Vietnam)  and 
bU  close  aides  know  the  actual  CIA  strength 
here,  but  a  widely  used  figure  Is  flOO " 

•For  Bvery  State  Department  aid  here 
who  will  teU  you  Dammit,  the  CIA  Is  sup- 
oosed  to  gather  information,  not  make  policy, 
butpollcymaklng  U  what  they're  doing  here' 
there  are  mUltary  officers  who  scream  over 
the  way  the  spooks  dabble  In  mUltary  op- 
erations. 

"One  very  high  American  official  here,  a 
man  who  has  spent  much  of  his  life  In  the 
service  of  democracy,  likened  the  CIAs 
growth  to  a  malignancy,  and  added  he  was 
not  sure  even  the  White  House  could  control 
It  anv  longer." 

The  sto^  of  the  CL\  in  South  Vietnam, 
said  Mr  Starnes.  "U  a  dismal  chronicle  of 
bureaucratic  arrogance.  obeUnate  disregard 
of  OTders.  and  unrestrained  thirst  for  power. 

N«OOTIATU«C   wrrH   THK   NOBTH H 

(By  Ho  Thong  Mlnh.)  * 
When  he  returned  to  Vietnam  in  June  1954. 
Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  asked  me  to  work  with  him. 
1  resigned  as  Minister  of  NaUonal  Defense 
on  April  29.  1955.  end  of  a  brief  9-month 
period  during  which,  as  a  result  of  the  Ge- 
neva agreemenu.  peace  was  temporarUy  re- 
stored After  16  years  of  war.  It  did  not 
■eem  to  me  that  South  Vietnam  could  con- 
tinue moving  toward  Its  own  reconstruction 
in  a  spirit  of  unity  and  harmony.  All  hope 
of  positive  advance  had  been  made  impossi- 
ble by  the  nefarious  acUvlUes  of  the  Ngo 
clan. 

At  present  South  Vietnam  has  a  popula- 
tion of  14  million    (as  many  as  the  former 
Belgian  Congo )      Inside  the  nation  a  facade 
of  republicanism  conceals  the  sordid   reali- 
ties:   Corruption,    informer    tacUcs.   stagna- 
tion, the  denial  of  all  democracy.    It  U  a  dis- 
mal and  telling  contrast  to  recall  that  under 
Syngman  Rhee  In  South  Korea  there  were 
•ome  90-odd  opposition  deputies  In  office  at 
Seoul    whereas   Diem  refuses   to   tolerate   a 
single    one    at    Saigon.      The    Diem    regime 
claims  to  be  anU-Communlat.  but  lU  think- 
ing and  Its  actions  are  patterned  after  the 
psychological  warfare  of  the  French  colonels. 
It  has  successively  gotten  rid  of  Bao-Dal.  of 
the  varlovis  religious  secU.  of  the  French,  of 
all  domesUc  opposition,  of  the  Buddhists,  of 
the  Vietnamese  people  themselves,  and  now. 
Anally.  It  U  In  difficulty  with  the  Americans. 
The  amount  of  US.  aid  to  South  Vietnam 
(and  hence  to  the  Ngo  clan)  U  comparable  to 
the  conUlbuUon  which  France  was  making 
not  so  long  ago  to  Algeria.     Between  direct 
military  and  economic  aid  and  Its  own  ex- 
penses for  maintaining  U.S.  troops  In  Viet- 
nam, the  United  States  poMi*  annually  Into 
the  yawning  South  Vietnamese  pit  the  sum 
of  $700   million      ThU   expenditure   enables 
the  United  States  to  equip  an  army  of  over 
half   a   million    Vietnamese    (610.000.    to   be 
precise)    on  territory  only  half  the  slie  of 
the  area   where.   In    1954.   the   French    and 
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•Ho  Thong  Mlnh.  a  4S-year-old  clvU  en- 
gineer now  lives  In  Paris  where  he  U  the 
moving  spirit  behind  the  group  Pour  l« 
Vietnam.  His  commenu  were  first  published 
In  Le  Monde  of  September  19. 


Vietnamese  together  mustered  only  450.000 
men.  All  that  money  and  ""'"^y  ^,'^- 
power— only  to  be  held  at  bay  by  60  Vlet- 
cong  battAllons  all  told. 

The  whole  world  has  become  aware  of  the 
drama  which  Is  being  enacted  In  South 
Vietnam,  and  the  Diem  regime  U  as  sharply 
criticized  abroad  as  at  home.  How  Is  the 
impasse  to  be  got  around?  Although  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  are  resolutely  com- 
mitted to  a  program  of  defiance  and  Insur- 
rection, they  aspire  beyond  thU  to  surviv- 
ing as  a  free  and  independent  nation.  They 
are  certain  that  the  Ngo  regime  must  end 
and  are  already  looking  forward  to  the 
prospect  of  peace.  But  by  what  road  Is  this 
peace  to  be  achieved? 

The  current  sltuaUon  renders  Imperative 
(first  of  all)  the  overthrow  of  the  Diem 
regime:  for  this  the  Vietnamese  Army  wUl  be 
the  ineluctable  Instrument,  and  In  this  con- 
nection, the  Americans  are  Increasing  their 
effort  to  dissociate  the  army  from  the  pres- 
ent government  at  Saigon.  Next  should 
come  the  cessation  of  foreign  intervention— 
in  other  words,  both  the  Americans  and  the 
Infiltrators  from  the  North  should  depart. 
ThU  of  course,  can  only  be  done  by  a  truce, 
a  suspension  of  hostilities,  with  the  Vlet- 
cong  ThUdly.  after  the  foreign  bases  have 
been  eliminated.  It  will  be  necessary  to  have 
solid  international  guarantees  so  as  to  make 
the  present  SEATO  troops  unnecessary. 

U    these    tliree   steps   could    be    taken.    It 
would  then  at  last  be  possible  for  the  two 
Vletnams    to   sit   down   together    and   settle 
their  problems.    Of  course  national  reunifica- 
tion conUnues  to  be  the  ultimate  goal  of  the 
Vietnamese.    But  for  the  time  being  political 
reallUes      require      compromise      soluUons. 
Everyone  knows  that  North  Vietnam  Is  di- 
rected by  a  Communist  regime  which  seeks 
to  maintain  an  attitude  of  neutrality  as  be- 
tween   Pelplng    and    Moscow.     Under    these 
circumstances  and  for  the  immediate  pres- 
ent   the  next  South  Vietnamese  government 
can"  hartily  be  anything  but  non -Communist. 
In  fact.  If  It  were  antl-Communlst.  practi- 
cally nothing  would  be  changed   and  there 
would    be    a   danger   of    the    country    being 
swallowed  up  In  Dlemlsm  without  Diem.    If. 
on  the  other  hand,  the  new  regime  were  to 
welcome  Communists  in  the  government,  it 
could  no  longer  speak  as  equal  to  equal  In 
Independent  conversations  with  the   North. 
Furthermore,  one  need  look  caily  as  far  as 
Laos  to  find  an  example  of  the  very  great  dif- 
ficulties   which    could    rapidly    become    In- 
surmounUble    If    the    Vietnamese    Govern- 
ment were  to  be  a  three-headed  coallUon— 
and   the    example    U   stUl    more    ccMnpelUng 
when    one    considers    that   Laos    Is    all   one 
country,  not  cut  In  two  pieces  like  Vietnam. 
A  future  non-Communist  regime  In  Saigon 
could,  however,  where  domestic  problems  are 
concerned.    Invite    the    particlpaUon    of    all 
Vietnamese     patriots,     from     the     BuddhUt 
clergy  to  the  National  Liberation  Front,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  Communists. 

In  the  International  sphere,  such  a  regime 
could  contribute  to  peace  In  southeast  Asia 
by  adopting  the  same  neutralUt  attitudes  as 
those  of  Its  neighbor,  Cambodia.  It  would 
certainly  not  oppose  the  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion of  North  Vietnam  by  France  In  this 
way  France  would  fulfill  a  prlvUeged  role- 
providing  a  connecting  link  for  economic 
unity  and,  most  particularly,  for  cultural 
unity,  the  llnee  of  which  would  be  laid  down 
between  the  two  Vletnams  in  their  efforts 
to  establish  the  united  and  Independent 
Vietnam  which  General  de  Gaulle  has  r«- 
cenUy  and  rightly  envisaged. 

There  remains  the  crucial  problem  of  the 
confrontation  between  China  and  the  West 
In  southeast  AsU.  Here  It  Is  possible  to  be- 
lieve that  the  present  oonfUct  between 
Pelplng  and  Moscow  has  been  brought  abo\it 
leas  by  ideological  differences  than  by  dif- 
ferences m  the  level  of  economic  develop- 
mmt      When    China   attains    the   l«vel   of 


economic  development  that  now  prevails  in 
the  UBS.B..  It  too  will  surely  feel  that  It 
must  protect  the  progress  It  has  made  by 
practicing  peaceful  coexistence. 

In  any  event,  things  being  as  they  are.  the 
foregoing  program  and  prospects  are  those 
which  seem  to  me  within  the  realm  of  the 
possible. 


A    TAUt    WITH    HO   CHI    MINH HI 

(By  Bernard  B.  Fall) 
As  the  second  Indochina  war  now  grinds 
on  into  Its  4th  year,  a  large-scale  reappraisal 
U    under    way    both    among    Americans    In 
Saigon  and  In  Washington  as  to  the  ultimate 
objectives   and   outcome   of   that   war.     For 
the  time  being,  no  solution  envisaged  con- 
sK^ers  seriously  the  possibility  of  talks  with 
the  real  enemy  by  proxy.  North  Vietnam,    to 
fact.  It  is  not  without  significance  that  the 
only  open  reference  made  to  such  negotia- 
tions   came    from    no    one    else    but    South 
Vietnam's    secret    police    chief.    Ngo    Dlnh 
Nhu    in  hU  recent  Interview  with  an  Amer- 
lean  columnist,  Nhu,  beyond  a  doubt  seeks 
to  use  at  least  the  threat— If  not  the  real- 
ity—of  such  south-north  contacts  as  a  coun- 
terblackmall     against     the     United     States 
which  has  thus  far    (and  with  conspicuous 
unsuccess)     sought   his   and    his   wife's    re- 
moval from  Vietnamese  politics. 

Thus,  negotiating   with   North  Vletnamr- 
or    for   that   matter,   any   kind   of   contact 
with    that    country— has    become    another 
bogey   that.   In    the   months   to    come,   may 
supplant  Cuba  and  even  Red  China  In  the 
public  eye.    Of  course,  as  even  a  brief  stay  In 
North    Vietnam    shows,    that    attitude    cuts 
both  ways:  In  Hanoi,  the  only  kind  of  dem- 
onstration    that     is     aUowed     is     directed 
against  the  United  States,  the  Ngo  family, 
or.  on  occasion,  against  the  Indian  and  Ca- 
nadian (not  the  PolUh.  of  course)  members 
of     the     lame-duck     International     Control 
Commission   which  still  supervises  the   Im- 
plementation of  the  civil  liberties  and  dis- 
armament provisions  of  the  1954  Indochina 
cease-fire.     The  Commission's  lack  of  effec- 
tiveness makes  It  a  permanent  monument 
to   the    impossibility   of   setUlng    a    dUpute 
when  It  directly  Involves  the  prestige  or  In- 
terests of  both  of  the  major  power  blocs. 

French  non-Communist  writers  have  been 
able  over  the  years,  to  visit  North  Vietnam, 
lust  as  Canadian.  Australian  and  British 
writers  have  been  able  to  visit  Red  China. 
In  my  own  case,  the  fact  that  I  had  writ- 
ten a  solidly-documented  (and.  hence,  un- 
flattering) book  in  French  about  North  Viet- 
nam, perhaps  incited  the  North  Vietnamese 
leaders  to  be  franker  than  usual.  What  fol- 
lows is  based  on  notes  taken  In  the  course 
of  a  conversation  which  took  place  In  July 
1962  supplemented  by  a  tape  recording  made 
during  that  oonversaUon  and  by  notes  made 
immediately  afterward,  while  my jnemory 
was  freah  It  Is  a  verbatim  translation  from 
the  original  French,  and  leaves  out  only  some 
of  the  usual  banter. 

A  brief  note  on  the  North  Vietnamese 
leaders  Involved:  Prime  Minister  Ph^m  Van 
I5ong  bom  In  1906  In  Central  Vietnam.  Is 
of  senior  mandarin  origin;  In  fact,  say  some^ 
he  outranks  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  wm^e 
Dlems  father  was  chief  of  cabinet  to  to- 
peroc  Thanh-Thl.  Doug's  father  held  the 
i«ne  poet  under  Emperor  Duy-Tan^  grad- 
uate of  Chiang  Kai-shek's  o^  ^^f^?! 
Military  Academy  (class  of  1926KDong  has 
been  Hos  Prime  Minister  and  probably  clos- 
est aa«>clate  since  1956. 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  bom  In  1890  In  Central  Viet- 
nam, was  a  revolutionary  since  his  age  oi 
14,  When  to  Europe  In  1911,  becan«  a  oo- 
founder  of  the  French  Communist  l^<-y  i" 
1920  and  a  French  delegate  to  the  Komln- 
tem  in  1923.  He  founded  the  Indochlnese 
CJommunlst  Party  In  1930  and  became  Pres- 
ident of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam (DRVN)  on  September  2,  1946.  ««  un- 
questionably  la   ttoe   most  Important  Asian 


Communist  leader  after  Mao  Tse-tung,  and 
the  last  of  the  Old  Bolsheviks  In  power  any- 
where In  the  Communist  world. 

All  remarks  made  by  Dong  are  preceded  by 
"P";  those  made  by  Ho  by  "H,"  and  those 
made  by  myself  by  "F."  My  own  explana- 
tions are  placed  in  brackets. 

I  Pham  Van  Dong  meets  me  In  the  corridor 
of  the  presidential  residence;  wears  a  khaki 
Mao  Tse-tung  suit;  Invites  me  to  a  sitting 
room  overlooking  the  formal  gardens.) 

P.  Please  make  yourself  at  home.  Monsieur 
le  Professexir,  take  off  your  Jacket  (takes  off 
his  own  Jacket) .  I  know  how  It  Is  here  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season.  I  hope  you  are  enjoy- 
ing your  trip  throughout  North  Vietnam, 
and  that  you  find  us  cooperative. 

F.  Thank  you.  Monsieur  le  Prime  Minister, 
your  subordinates  Indeed  have  generally 
been  cooperative. 

P.  I  remember,  however,  that  you  said  In 
your  book  Le  Vlet-Mlnh  that  we  are  not  a 
democratic  country.  Do  you  still  feel  the 
same  way  about  this? 

F.  Well,  Monsieur  le  Prime  Minister,  all 
my  color  fllnu  were  Impounded  upon  my  ar- 
rival at  Hanoi  Airport.  I  don't  think  you 
would  call  this  In  accordance  with  demo- 
cratic procedures. 

P  (laughing).  Oh,  those  are  general  rules 
which  apply  to  everybody.  (While  theoreti- 
cally true,  the  rule  obviously  applies  to 
Westerners  only.  In  addition,  all  black-and- 
white  film  has  to  be  exposed  prior  to  de- 
parture and  the  developed  film  submitted  to 
the  Foreign  Ministry  for  censorship.  Even 
so.  the  airport  police  again  Inspected  my 
films  prior  to  departiire.] 

F  Monsieur  le  Prime  Minister,  North 
Vietnam  has  had  some  serious  economic  dif- 
ficulties. Do  you  believe  that  they  have 
been  mastered? 

P.  As  you  know,  the  recent  Seventh  plenary 
session  of  the  (Vietnamese]  Communist 
Party's  Central  Committee  has  decided  to 
give  priority  to  basic  heavy  industries,  al- 
though attention  will  be  paid  to  a  proper 
balance  with  agrlcultvire  and  consumer  goods 
production. 

We  base  ourselves  upon  the  Marxist  eco- 
nomic viewpoint:  Heavy  Industrial  develop- 
ment is  essential  to  Socialist  construction, 
but  we  also  understand  the  Importance  of 
the  "full  belly."  In  any  case,  we  do  not  seek 
to  bluff  and  will  not  put  emphasis  on  "show- 
piece" Industries  but  on  sound  and  usefxil 
economic  development. 

Yes.  we  have  made  economic  mistakes,  due 
mainly  to  our  backwardness  and  Ignorance 
in  the  field  of  economic  planning.  Not  all 
of  those  errors  have  yet  been  corrected  and 
some  of  their  effects  are  still  felt,  but  we  try 
to  overcome  them  rapidly,  thanks  to  help 
from  friendly  coim tries. 

F.  Monsieur  le  Prime  Minister.  President 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  made  a  declaration  to  the  Dally 
Express  (London)  In  March  1962.  referring 
to  the  conditions  under  which  North  Viet- 
nam would  negotiate  a  settlement  with  the 
South.  Has  anything  happened  In  the 
meantime  which  would  change  those  condi- 
tions? 

P.  Our  position  has  remained  largely  un- 
changed since  President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  dec- 
laration. What  has  changed,  however.  Is 
the  extent  of  American  Intervention  In  South 
Vietnam,  which  has  continued  to  Increase 
and  to  take  over  Increased  responsibilities 
and  control  over  the  (Ngo  Dlnh]  Diem 
regime. 

The  real  enemy  Is  American  intervention. 
It  is  of  little  Importance  as  to  who  the  Amer- 
ican agent  In  Vietnam  might  be. 

F.  Monsieur  le  Prime  Minister,  the  In- 
ternational Control  Commission  (composed 
of  Indian,  Polish,  and  Canadian  members] 
has  recently  acciised  the  North  Vietnamese 
Republic  of  aiding  and  abeUlng  the  South 
Vietnamese  rebellion.  What  do  you  think  of 
that  accusation? 
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P  (deprecating  gesture).  We  understand. 
Monsieur  le  Professeur.  under  which  outside 
pressures  the  (Indian  and  Canadian)  mem- 
bers of  the  ICC  labor.  After  all,  India  does 
depend  for  development  upon  large-scale 
American  aid. 

P.  But  would  It  not  at  least  be  conceiv- 
able that  some  of  the  almost  100,000  South 
Vietnamese  who  went  north  (of  the  17th 
parallel]  In  1954  and  whose  relatives  are 
now  fighting  against  South  Vietnamese 
forces,  would  attempt  to  slip  across  your 
border  back  Into  South  Vietnam  In  order  to 
help  their  relatives — even  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment? Wouldn't  that  be  at  least  conceiv- 
able? 

P.  Monsieur,  In  our  country  one  does  not 
cross  borders  without  permission. 

F.  Would  not  a  spreading  of  the  guerrilla 
war  entail  a  real  risk  of  American  reaction 
against  North  Vietnamese  territory?  You 
have  been  to  North  Korea  last  year.  Monsieur 
le  Prime  Minister;  you  saw  what  American 
bombers  can  do. 

P  (very  seriously).  We  fiUly  realize  that 
the  American  imperialists  wish  to  provoke  a 
situation  in  the  course  of  which  they  could 
use  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  as  a  pretext  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  economic  and  cultural  achieve- 
ments. 

We  shall  offer  them  no  pretext  which  could 
give  rise  to  an  American  military  interven- 
tion against  North  Vietnam. 

(Ho  Chi  Mlnh  suddenly  enters,  unan- 
nounced. Mao  Tse-tung  suit  In  suntan  cot- 
ton. Spry  and  tanned  looking,  springy  step, 
arms  swinging,  firm  handshake.] 

F.  I  thought  you  were  In  Moscow  on  va- 
cation. 

H.  You  see.  people  say  a  lot  of  things  that 
aren't  true.  (Looks  at  my  Jacket,  tape  re- 
corder, book,  next  to  me  on  sofa.)  My,  you 
have  got  a  lot  of  things  with  you. 

F.  I  am  sorry.  Monsieur  le  President  JPush 
things  together.  Ho  sits  down  next  to  me, 
hximorous  gleam  on  face,  slaps  me  on  thigh.] 
H.  So,  you"  are  the  young  man  who  Is  so 
much  interested  In  all  the  small  details  about 
my  life.  (In  my  book  "Le  Vlet-Mlnh"  and 
the  forthcoming  "Two  Vlet-Nams."  I  have  at- 
tempted to  Include  as  complete  a  biographi- 
cal sketch  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  as  possible.  Dur- 
ing my  stay  In  Hanoi,  I  also  Interviewed 
many  of  Ho's  old  friends  on  Ho's  life,  and 
he  apparently  had  been  informed  of  this.] 
F.  Monsieiir  le  I>r^sldent.  you  are  after  all 
a  public  flgxire,  and  it  certainly  would  not  be 
a  violation  of  a  miUtary  secret  to  know 
whether  you  had  a  family,  or  were  in  Russia 
at  a  given  date. 

H.  Ah,  but  you  know,  I'm  an  old  man,  a 
very  old  man  (he's  73).  An  old  man  likes  to 
have  a  little  air  of  mystery  about  himself. 
I  like  to  hold  on  to  my  little  mysteries.  I'm 
sure  you  will  understand  that 

F.  But 

H.  Walt  untU  I'm  dead.  (In  spite  of  this. 
I  received  Just  before  I  left  Hanoi  a  letter 
containing  six  manuscript  pages  of  details 
about  Ho's  life,  filling  In  most  of  the  gaps — 
no  doubt  on  his  own  orders.] 

P.  Monsieur  Fall  brought  you  a  book  on 
the  Indochina  war  which  contains  a  draw- 
ing of  you  by  his  wife. 

H  (With  an  old  man's  Impatience). 
Where?  Where?  Let  me  see  It.  Providing 
she's  got  my  goatee  right.  Providing  the 
goatee  looks  all  right.  (Unwraps  and  looks.) 
Mmm — yes.  that  is  very  good.  That  looks 
very  much  like  me.  (Looks  around,  grabs  a 
small  flower  bouquet  from  the  table,  hands 
it  to  me.)  Tell  her  for  me  that  the  draw- 
ing is  very  good  and  give  her  the  bouquet 
and  kiss  her  on  both  cheeks  for  me. 

P.  Monsieur  Fall  Is  Interested  In  the  jM-es- 
ent  situation  in  South  Vietnam. 

F.  Yes.  Monslevu-  le  Prteldent,  how  do  you 
evaluate  the  sltxiation  in  South  Vietnam? 


H.  Monsieur  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  is  In  a  very, 
very  difficult  position  right  now  and  It  Is  not 
likely  to  Improve  In  the  future.  He  has  no 
popular  support. 

F.  But  would  you  negotiate  with  South 
Vietnam? 

P.  The  situation  is  not  yet  ripe  for  a  real 
negotiation.  They  (South  Vietnamese]  don't 
really  want  to  negotiate. 

H.  That  Is  absolutely  true.  They  are  show- 
ing no  Intention  to  negotiate. 

F.  But  are  you  not  afraid  that  the  situa- 
tion might  degenerate  Into  a  protracted  war? 
H  (Earnestly,  turning  full  face.)  Mon- 
sieur le  Professeur,  you  have  studied  us  for 
10  years,  you  have  written  about  the  Indo- 
china war.  It  took  us  8  years  of  bitter  fight- 
ing to  defeat  you  French  In  Indochina.  Now 
the  Diem  regime  U  well  armed  and  helped 
by  many  Americans.  The  Americans  are 
stronger  than  the  French.  It  might  perhaps 
take  10  years,  but  our  heroic  compatriots  In 
the  south  wUl  defeat  them  In  the  end.  We 
shall  marshal  world  public  opinion  about 
this  unjust  war  against  the  South  Vietna- 
mese people. 

P.  Yes,  the  heroic  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple will  have  to  continue  the  struggle  by  its 
own  means  but  we  watch  its  efforts  with  the 
greatest  sympathy. 

H.  I  think  the  Americans  greatly  under- 
estimate   the    determination    of    the    Viet 
namese  pec^le.    The  Vietnamese  pec^le  has 
always  shown  great  determination  when  It 
was  faced  with  an  Invader. 

F.  But  are  you  still  willing  to  come  to  a 
negotiated  settlement  if  the  occasion  pre- 
sented Itself? 

H.  Yes.  but  only  with  people  who  are 
willing  to  sit  down  with  us  at  one  and  the 
same  table  and  "talk."  (French  word: 
"causer"  which  means:  "negotiate  in  good 
faith."] 

F.  You   mean   you   would   negotiate  with 
any  South  Vietnamese  Government? 
H.  Yes.  with  any. 

F.  But  what  kind  of  relations  would  you 
envisage? 

H.  Of  whatever  type  they  (South  Viet- 
namese] wish.  After  all.  the  East  and  West 
Germans  have  flourishing  trade  relations  in 
spite  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  haven't  they? 
(After  s<Mne  f\irther  amenities.  Ho  leaves.] 

F.  Monsieur  le  Prime  Minister,  what  do 
you  think  of  Mr.  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem's  personal 
position  as  of  right  now? 

P.  It  is  quite  difficult.  He  is  unpopular, 
and  the  more  unpopular  he  is.  the  more 
American  aid  he  will  need  to  remain  in 
power.  And  the  more  American  aid  he  gets, 
the  more  as  an  American  puppet  hell  look 
and  the  less  likely  Is  he  to  regain  popularity. 
F.  That  sounds  pretty  much  like  a  vicious 
circle,  doesn't  it? 

P  (humcM-ous  gleam].  No,  Monsieur  le  Pro- 
fesseur.   It  is  a  descending  spiral. 

F.  But  you  must  understand,  Monsiew  le 
Prime  Minister,  that  South  Vietnam  is  in  a 
different  situation  than  the  non-Cofximu- 
nlst  parts  of  Germany  and  Korea.  In  the 
latter  two  cases,  the  non -Communist  part 
is  by  far  the  zaart  populated,  whereas  in 
the  case  erf  Vietnam,  the  non-Conununist 
part  has  13.8  million  people  against  your  17 
million.  You  can  clearly  see  that  they  have 
good  reasons  to  fear  North  Vietnam  which 
also  has  the  larger  army,  and  one  with  a 
fears<Hne  reputation,  as  we  French  well  know. 
P.  Certainly,  we  realize  that  we  are  in  the 
stronger  position.  Thus,  we  are  also  willing 
to  give  all  the  guarantees  necessary  for  the 
South  to  be  able  to  come  out  fsdrly  (pour 
que  le  Sud  trouve  son  compte]  in  such  a 
negotiation. 

You  will  recall  President  Ho's  declara- 
tion with  regard  to  mftintAiniwg  the  South's 
separate  government  and  economic  system. 
The  Fatherland  Front  embodies  those  points 
in  its  program,  and  the  South  Vletnameae 
Liberation  Front  likewise. 
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we  do  not  envisage  an  ""'"«f  ^'^  """!: 
flcatlon  and  arc  willing  to  "cept, '*'*,*"*'J^! 
of    the    South    Vietnamese   P^'«   ^'^  " 
gard  to  the  institutions  and  policies  of  Its 
part  of  the  country. 

P  What.  then,  would  be  the  minimal  con- 
ditions under  which  the  Democratic  Repub- 
flc  of  Vietnam  [North  Vietnam]  would  ac- 
cept a  settlement  of  the  conflict  which  at 
present  exlsU  In  South  Vietnam? 
P  I  makes  a  statement  as  below  1^ 
P  Would  you  object  to  my  making  a  tape 

recording  of'that  — "7,  "  "  '  ^f^,  e 
I  would  like  to  have  verbatim,  if  PO«^|« 
P  (thinks  It  over,  makes  notes,  af  e««l_ 
P    This    U   a    very   timely    question     Tlie 
DRVN     I  North    Vietnam]     government    has 
made  sufficiently  explicit  <»«=1»""°;"  °"  1^' 

subject  Ibutl  let  me  ""<»""'" '[^VaUca^ 
The  underlying  origin  and  "^""•f'»^,"^ 
of  the  extremely  dangerous  »"uatlon  In  the 
South  of  our  country  Is  the  armed  Interven- 
?£,n  of  the  USA  and  the  fascist  dictatorship 
of  Monsieur  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  the  creation 
and   instrument  of   that    1  American  1    Inter- 

''*?t  u"obvlous.  then,  that  In  order  to  nor- 
malize the  situation  In  our  whole  country. 
SioaT factors  of  dissension  must  disappear 
wf^upport  with  determination  the  patriotic 
struggleof  our  Southern  compatrloU  and  the 
objeluves  of  their  struggle-!  mean  the 
pr^ram  of  the  Southern  Liberation  ^ont. 

We  are  certain  that  the  massive  help  of  all 
classes  of  South  [Vletnams]  '«<:»*ty  »"^^J« 
active  support  of  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
shall  determine  the  happy  outcome  of  the 
situation  full  of  dangers  which  exist  In  the 

South  of  our  country.  

The  people  of  Vietnam  and  the  DRVN  gov- 
ernmenTremaln  faithful  to  the  Oeneva  ac- 
cords (of  July  19541  which  establish  our 
basic  national  rights  We  shall  continue  to 
cooperate  with  the  International  Control 
Commission  on  the  basis  of  those  accords^ 
and  hope  that  this  cooperation  shall  be 
fruitful— providing  that  all  members  of  the 
Commission  respect  the  accords 

P    Thank  you.  Monsieur  le  Prime  Minister, 
for  that  statement.  w      »  - 

P  I  would  like  to  say  something  about  a 
remark  you  ihade  In  your  book  on  our  Re- 
public about  our  alleged  "Isolationism"  from 
neutral  and  pro- Western  countries,  and  from 
International  organizations.  No.  no  and  no. 
we  are  not  Isolationists  On  the  contrary, 
we  seek  "open  windows"  towards  any  coun- 
try or  organization  that  will  deal  with  us  on 
a  matter-of-fact  basis.  We  are  willing  to 
trade  with  them  and  make  purchases  from 

them.  ,    w    # 

P  What  would  be  the  position  of  the  for- 
eign community  In  South  Vietnam.  If  the 
wL  worsens?  -fhere  are  still  18.000  Prench 
citizens  living  there.  

P  As  you  know,  the  Southern  Uberatlon 
Front  has  repeatedly  shown  that  It  does  not 
wish  to  hurt  the  legitimate  Interests  of  the 
Europeans  who  live  In  South  Vietnam.  We 
make  a  distinction  between  Frances  posi- 
tion and  that  of  American  ImperlallsU. 

P  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  DRVN  to- 
wards Laos  and  Cambodia? 

P  We  shall  respect  the  Lao.  accords  jthls 
was  stated  brletty  after  the  signature  of  the 
1063  Oeneva  accords  on  Laos  It  has  become 
obvious  since  then  that  North  Vietnamese 
troops  still  operate  In  Laos  to  some  "tens- 
or travel  through  South  Vietnam),  and  shall 
at  all  coats  malntaUi  good  relaUons  with 
Cambodia. 
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EXHIBTT   6 

IFrom  the  Reporter.  Oct   34.  1963) 

WHAT      DE      GaUIXX      ACTUAIXT      SAID      ABOUT 
VHTNAM 

( Bernard  Pall ) 
President  de  OauUe  Is  used  to  being  mis- 
understood by  those  to  whom  he  directs  his 
more  Delphic  remarks,  and  he  Is  particularly 


used  to  being  misunderstood  by  Washington 
indeed,    there    are   times   when   one    almost 
suspecu   he    likes   being    n^Uunderstood    by 
Washington     The  evidence  Is  Increasing  that 
this  IS  more  or  less  what  happened    n  the 
wake    of    De    Oaulle-s   recent   affirmation    or 
Prance-s  abiding  Interest  In  the  ultimate  In- 
dependence-'lndependence     ,y»»-f-^  »  „*^* 
ouuide."    as   he   put   It^^f   all   of   Vietnam. 
North  and  South.    These  remarks  prompted 
considerable  wringing  of  hands  in  Wash  ng- 
ton  (even  though  Walter  Uppmann  thought 
that  De  Oaulle  was  right  If  he  meant  what 
uppmann    thought   he    me*nt ) .   ""^   ™»;"y 
«.emed  to  feel  that  his  remark,  were  meant 
as  merely  a   nettlesome  Intrusion  Into  U^^ 
policy  in  Southeast  Asia.     As  usual,  almoat 
everybody  was  wrong. 

The  o^glnal   version  of  the  sUtement  In 
question  was  drawn  up  In  August.  Ju»t  after 
the   Buddhist   rlou   had  begun     n   H^*  a"^ 
Saigon  and  while  the  Prench  Porelgn  Ministry 
was  working  with  a  skeleton  vacation-time 
staff      At  De  OauUes  request,  the   Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  had  drawn  up  a  short  note 
on  the  subject  of  Vietnam.     Most  Porelgn- 
Mlnlstry  aids  seemed  to  feel  that  what  wa^ 
going  on  in  Vietnam  was  far.  *ar.  away,  and 
tiiat  anyway  for  once  it  was  something  hap- 
pening not  to  the  Prench  but  to  somebody 
else     Thus  the  original  note  hardly  went  be- 
yond   voicing    pious    hopes    about    rellj^ous 
tolerance,  phrased   In  terms  that  were  con- 
siderably weaker  than  the  Popes  statement 

on  the  same  subject  „,„iii.r. 

At  the  Ely»*e.  one  of  De  Oaulle  ,  civilian 
aids   redrafted   the    note   for   hi*  chief,   but 
still  without  going  much  beyond  the  Qual 
dOrsay  draft.    The  new  version  was  submit- 
ted to  De  Oaulle  after  his  return  from  his 
mid-August  vacation  and  disappeared  from 
^ew  until  the  President  himself  brought  It 
uD  at  the  council  of  ministers  on  August  a». 
after    Porelgn    Minister    Maurice    Couve    de 
Murvllle  had  made  his  oral  report  on  recent 
development.  In  Vietnam      The  t«t  wh'^^JJ 
De  oaulle  then  read  was  a  radical  departure 
from  the  Qual  dOrsay  draft,  with  perhaps 
the  sole  exception  of  It.  Initial  phrases  re- 
ferring to  the  "attenUon  and  emotion    with 
which  "Paris  views  the  grave  evenU  In  Vlet- 

"The  operative  paragraphs.  ''^Ich  President 
KennedT  considered  sufficiently  disturbing 
to  repeat  4  weeks  later  on  the  occasion  of 
the  departure  of  Oen  Maxwell  D  Taylor  and 
secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
S^  Vietnam,  were  entirely  In  De  OauUes 
own  hand: 

•Prances  knowledge  of  the  valor  of  the 
(Vietnamese)  people  permit,  her  to  discern 
the  role  they  could  play  In  Asia  s  present 
situation,  for  their  own  progress  and  to  the 
benefit  of  International  understanding,  as 
soon  as  they  could  deploy  their  activism 
independence  vls-a-vU  the  outside.  In  peace 
and  unity  at  home,  and  In  concord  with 
their  neighbors. 

"That  is  what  Prance  wishes,  more  than 
ever  today  to  all  of  Vietnam  It  naturally 
is  up  to  the  (Vietnamese)  people  themselves, 
and  to  themselves  alone,  to  ohooM  the 
means  of  arriving  (at  that  reault)  but  any 
national  effort  undertaken  by  Vietnam  with 
that  aim  will  And  Prance  ready.  wlthlnWie 
means  at  Its  dlspoMil.  to  ent«r  Into  cordial 
cooperation  with  that  country  " 

The  statement,  read  to  the  a«embled 
lournallsts  at  the  end  of  the  council  meeUn« 
by  Information  Minister  Alain  Pey«fltt«. 
had  the  effect  of  a  brick  In  a  blrdbath  Yet 
It  needs  to  be  examined  coolly  to  understand 
De  Oaulles  meaning 

He  wanU  Vietnam  to  be  reunified  In  Inde- 
pendence. That  is  a  wish  that  every  Western 
Btatewnan  tioU  out  whenever  he  visit,  a 
divided  country  like  Germany.  Korea,  and 
Vietnam,  or  a  city  like  Berlin.  It  Is.  In  fact, 
an  explicit  long-range  aim  of  Western  policy 
and  the  price  of  reunUlcaUon  will  In  all 
likelihood  be  non-adherence  to  any  bloc,  as 


in  Austria,  for  example,  or  nominally  m 
Laos  In  the  caM  of  Vietnam  (a.  well  a.  of 
Germany)  such  reunification  would  actually 
STXigirou.  to  world  peace  If  the  reunified 
country,  far  stronger  regionally  than  It. 
neighbors,  were  to  embark  upon  a  poUcy  of 
nationalistic  revanchlsm.  Por  V'^tnam.  that 
would  mean  starting  where  It  left  off  when 
the  Prench  arrived  in  1858:  gobbling  up  and 
destroying  Cambodia  and  Laos,  presumably 
in  collusion  with  Thailand. 

According  to  De  Gaulle's  •tatement.  Viet- 
namese  independence  should   be  arrived   at 
by  means  chosen  by  the  Vietnamese  people 
themselves,  and  by  "themselves  alone       Any 
"national"    effort,    i.e..    by    the    Vletnaxnese 
naUon  as  a  whole,  would  find  France  willing 
to  give  such  support  a.  It  can  afford.    ThU 
kind  of  vague  promise  U  hardly  designed  to 
co^t  P^ce  to  immediate  action  In  the 
ptrSlt™   simply  «y.  that  If  by  jjome 
unspecified   miracle    the   Vietnamese   arrive 
at    reunification— a   reunification    In    which 
both    America   and    the   Slno-Sovlet.   would 
lose  their  most  obvious  rearon.  for  contin- 
uing to  pay  the  lavish  bills  of  their  respec- 
tive Vietnamese  client  governments— Prance 
would  be  wUllng  to  take  up.  a.  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  slack  of  the  transitional  crisis^    In 
quite  a  few  cases  where  Russia  or  the  unlt«l 
SUtes  or  Prance,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
cut  a  particular  country  off  lU  payroll,  an- 
other country  (or  the  United  Nations )pald 
the  most  urgent  bills  until  an  equilibrium  of 
sorU  was  esUbllshed.     That  was  about  all 
there  was  to  the  De  Gaulle  sUtement. 


pOOa     HOMXWOEK 

It  was  downright  amusing  to  »ee  the  bt- 
wUderment  on  the  faces  of  *^«nch  officialdom 
in   ParU   a.   the   storm   broke.     Wa«h  ngton 
went  into  a  flap  and  »P?|f*  "°°"*=i*ViJ'"* 
loudly  of  yet  another  "De  Gaulle  b«trayal 
of  thJ  West  in  general  and  the  Unll^  States 
in  particular.    Prench  Ambai»ador  Hejv*  AJ- 
Dhand  was  hastily  summoned  to  the  State 
Department   and    met  with   Secretary    Rusk 
for    more    than    an    hour.      His    "ubsequent 
statement,  which  stuck  pretty  closely  to  the 
text  (always  a  sound  policy  when  one  tries 
to  interpret  OauUlst  prose),  obviously  con- 
^nced  no  one.  least  of  all  the  White  Hou«>^ 
which  seems  to  have  written  off  De  Gaulle 
as  Public  Enemy  No.  1.    The  American  pre... 
on  cue.  took  up  the  cudgels  to  transform 
that   two-hundred-word   statement   Into  an 
explicit  bid  for  a  Prench  takeover  In  Indo- 
Chlna.  preferably  In  collusion  with  Hanoi,  to 
make  the  treachery  even  blacker. 

Interviewed  by  Walter  Cronklte  on  a  CBS 
television  program  on  Labor  Day.  Pr~»<»ent 
Kennedy  voiced  thU  reaction  to  the  ue 
Gaulle  statement  on  Vietnam:  "It  ym*  an 
impression  of  his  general  view,  but  he  doesn  l 
have  any  forces  there  or  any  program  of 
economic  awlsUnce.  so  while  these  erpr"* 
slons  are  welcome,  the  burden  is  carried  as 
It  usually  1.  by  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
U  ua^jaiiy  M     J    ,    ,    ,  ^^^hat.      of      course, 

^f«  American.  «>mewhat  Impatient  1. 
Sit  aftiT  carrying  this  load  for  18  y«ars^ 
wTare  glad  to  get  counsel,  but  we  would 
like  a  lltUe  more  awlsUnce.  real  assistance^ 

The  words  clearly  showed  how  P«»lythe 
Presidents  entourage  had  ^one  his  home- 
work for  him.  The  flat  assertion  that  the 
French  do  not  have  any  program  of  ^cono^c 
a«lsunc«  in  Vietnam  Is  ^'P'\^^^°'^\ 
Furthermore.  It  clearly  shows  that,  on  a 
^bUc  level  at  least,  the  White  Hov«e  rtlU 
does  not  know  who  exacUy  ha.  a  .Uke  In 
Vietnam  and  for  what  reason. 

In  Pari.  Mr  Kennedy's  sUtement  was  re- 
ceived with  a  shrug.  "Obviously,  the  Ameri- 
cans havent  understood,  or  they  dont 
choose  to  understand."  was  the  ruction  <rf 
a  seasoned  newspaperman  from  Le  Monde. 
That  paper  and  Agence  ^J^^^  T'^J'^ 
spelled  out  the  Prench  stake  In  So^tf,,^  *;- 
nwn:  about  17.800  Prench  cltlMns  stUl  live 
there.  60.000  of  whom  are  Prench-bom.  the 


others  being  of  Asian,  Eurasian.  Indian,  or 
African  origin;  Prench  Investment.  In  the 
country.  Including  Important  rubber  planU- 
Uons,  toUl  close  to  $500  million;  and  there 
Is  a  fairly  sizable  Prench  ecoaomlc  and 
cultural-aid  program. 

In  terms  of  actual  dollar  expenditures, 
Prench  aid  Is  not  large,  but  It  affecU  some 
politically  ImporUnt  sectors.  There  are 
more  than  340  French  teachers  In  Vietnam. 
They  are  to  be  found  from  grade  school 
to  the  university  level,  but  are  concentrated 
above  all  In  the  lyc^es.  where  tomorrow's 
elite  Is  being  trained.  Close  to  SO.CKX)  Viet- 
namese children  go  to  schools  sUffed  and 
paid  for  by  the  French  cultural  mission,  and 
more  Vietnamese  are  now  passing  the  diffi- 
cult Prench  baccalaureate  examinations  than 
at  any  time  diu-lng  the  colonial  period.  But 
French  economic  aid  Is  also  felt  In  another 
key  sector:  agrarian  reform.  By  a  conven- 
tion signed  on  September  10,  1958,  Prance 
agreed  to  advance  funds  to  Vietnam  for  the 
repurchase  of  more  than  half  a  million  acres 
of  Prench-owned  rice  land.  ThU  permitted 
the  Diem  regime  to  redistribute  land  free  to 
the  farmers  without  having  to  resort  to  the 
expropriation  of  land  belonging  to  the  Viet- 
namese landlords,  many  of  whom  were  high 
officials  in  the  regime.  The  Prench  also  fi- 
nanced the  only  working  coal  mine  In  South 
Vietnam,  the  only  Indigenous  source  of  fuel; 
and  they  donated  dlesel  locomotives  for  Viet- 
nam's battered  railroads. 

But  there  Is  an  even  more  Important  field 
In  which  Prance  plays  a  key  role,  and  that  Is 
Vietnam's  trade.  It  Is  perhaps  one  of  the 
unique  tragedies  of  that  poor  country  that 
It  Is  more  dependent  now  on  Prance's  Uklng 
Its  export  products  than  at  any  time  during 
the  colonial  era.  The  following  teble  shows 
the  whole  grim  problem  at  a  glance: 
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Prance  has  been  displaced  In  the  Import 
field,  since  ImporU  now  are  financed  by 
American  aid;  but  In  the  export  field  few 
others  but  the  Prench,  who  are  used  to  them, 
seem  to  be  willing  to  Uke  Vietnamese  goods. 
This  Prench  magnanimity  Is  easily  explained : 
Rubber,  which  In  1939  represented  a  healthy 
21.4  percent  of  all  Vietnamese  exporU,  now 
represenU  an  unhealthy  one-crop  89.6  per- 
cent— and  the  rubber  Is  produced  largely  by 
the  huge  French  planUtlons.  Like  their 
counterparU  In  Malaya  In  the  1950's.  Prench 
rubber  planters  are  paying  a  heavy  toll  In 
lives  and  treasure  to  the  Insurgenu.  There 
Is  not  one  planUtlon  that  has  not  been  at- 
Ucked  or  partly  pillaged  several  times  by 
the  Vletcong  during  the  past  5  years,  and 
which  has  not  seen  several  of  lU  Prench 
personnel  kidnapped  and  held  for  ransom 
or  killed.  During  the  Indo-Chlna  War,  the 
planUtlons  had  been  allowed  to  arm  them- 
selves and  malnUlned  mllltla  forces  at  their 
own  expense.  When  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  came 
to  power  he  ordered  all  planUtlons  disarmed 
and   they  thus   became  mlllUry   liabilities. 

The  planUtlon  managers  now  keep  In 
business  by  closing  their  eyes  to  the  Vlet- 
cong emissaries  who  come  to  the  workers' 
villages  and  exact  tribute;  they  silently  pay 
millions  of  piastres  of  ransom  to  the  Vlet- 
cong— and  as  much  again  to  bribe  South 
Vietnamese  authorities  to  allow  them  to 
operate.  Here  and  there,  the  Salgon-con- 
trolled  press  announces  that  a  Prench  plan- 
Utlon was  fined  tens  of  millions  of  piastres 
(a  million  dollars  or  more)    for  "economic 


violations."  Everybody  knows  what  that 
means,  and  business  goes  on  as  usual. 

Those  Frenchmen  and  their  property  are 
hosuges  to  both  sides  In  South  Vietnam's 
messy  war.  A  brief  visit  to  the  Syndlcat  des 
Planteurs  de  Caoutchouc  In  Paris  gives  an 
eloquent  picture  of  what  this  means:  "It 
means."  says  one  of  the  officials,  "that  we 
are  being  told  by  the  Vletcong  that  If  we 
don't  cooperate,  our  trees  will  be  slashed 
and  personnel  killed.  And  when  we  do  pay 
our  'blood  money.'  the  Government's  district 
chief  comes  and  fines  us  exactly  the  same 
amount.  There  will  come  the  day  when  the 
whole  damned  thing  simply  becomes  too 
expensive  to  carry  on,  and  we'll  all  go  home, 
and  Vietnam's  last  economic  malnsUy  will 
collapse.  After  all.  should  the  Americans 
pull  out  tomorrow,  they'll  simply  create  a 
beachhead  around  Saigon  and  fiy  out  their 
mlllUry  personnel  and  few  local  resldenU. 
But  our  17.000  Frenchmen  are  spread  out  all 
over  the  country  and  there'll  be  a  blood  bath 
like  back  In  1945  when  the  Vletmlnh  took 
over,  or  In  1960  In  the  Congo." 

It  Is  obvious,  then,  that  renewed  Prench 
preoccupaUons  with  Vietnam  stem  from 
reasons  that  are  more  realistic  than  the 
desire  to  nettle  the  young  men  In  Wash- 
ington while  their  policies  are  In  disarray. 

BT  NHTJ  OUT  OF  ALSOP 

But  that  first  row  had  barely  simmered 
down  when  Ite  second  round  broke  out  from 
a  not  entirely  unexpected  quarter.  Joseph 
Alsop.  who  for  the  past  5  years  has  been  a 
self-appointed  Bix>kesman  for  the  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem  view  of  the  ouUlde  world,  arrived  In 
time  In  Saigon  to  discover  evidence  of  ugly 
stuff,  to  which  he  gave  maximum  play  In  his 
syndicated  column  of  September  18.  Fur- 
ther embroidering  on  the  theme  of  De 
Gaulle's  alleged  desire  to  Inherit  the  Viet- 
namese mess.  Alsop  Interviewed  Ngo  Dlnh 
Nhu  and  came  away  with  the  following  In- 
telligence, all  directly  gathered  from  the 
llpe  of  Dlem's  official  political  adviser,  head 
of  the  secret  police,  and  chief  antl-Amerl- 
can: 

The  French  represenutlve  In  North  Viet- 
nam, Jacques  de  Buzon,  had  seen  Nhu  to- 
gether with  French  Ambassador  Lalouette 
and  had  brought  him  an  offer  from  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  to  negotiate — presumably  via  the 
French  and  behind  the  back  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  Polish  member  of  the  Indlan-Cana- 
dlan-Pollsh  International  Control  Commis- 
sion (ICC)  In  Vietnam  had  come  to  see  Nhu 
at  Lalouette's  behest  with  a  message  from 
North  Vietnamese  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong. 

Nhu  had  not  even  told  his  brother  Diem 
of  all  this  for  fear  of  causing  a  stir. 

The  reaction  in  France  was  Immediate. 
To  the  French,  who  know  of  Alsop 's  close 
relations  with  President  Dlem.  this  seemed 
one  more  deliberate  attempt  to  blame  the 
French  colonlallste  for  everjrthlng  that  was 
going  wrong  In  Vietnam.  Officially,  the  Qual 
d'Orsay  simply  said  the  article  "does  not 
even  merit  a  denial."  Unofficially,  however, 
the  following  facte  soon  came  to  light : 

De  Buzon.  who  had  Uken  over  his  Job 
In  Hanoi  only  very  recently,  had  never  been 
to  Saigon  at  all.  as  the  flight  records  of  the 
ICC  aircraft  testify,  and  there  Is  no  other  way 
of  getting  from  Hanoi  to  Saigon  except  by 
rowboat  across  the  17th  parallel  along  the 
coast  of  the  South  China  Sea. 

The  Polish  "ICC"  member,  after  years  of 
being  snubbed,  had  suddenly  been  invited 
to  Dlem's  receptions — a  fact  which  American 
newsmen  had  reported.  Lalouette  had  never 
presented  the  Pole  to  Nhu. 

As  noted  In  the  semi-official  La  Nation, 
the  newspaper  of  De  Gaulle's  "UNR"  party,  if 
Nhu  wanted  to  keep  the  whole  thing  a 
secret  from  his  brother,  why  did  he  give 
the  story  to  Alsop  to  plaster  all  over  the 
world? 

What  had  happened  Is  that  Nhu  cleverly 
used  Alsop  to  strengthen  his  own  bargaining 


position  In  his  Ufe-and-death  struggle  with 
the  United  States.  This  was  obvious  from 
August  31.  when  Saigon  almost  immediately 
hailed  the  De  Oaulle  sUtement  a.  "not  being 
critical  of  o\ir  position"  and  chose  to  inter- 
pret Dlem's  reslsUnce  to  American  demands 
for  reform  as  an  aspect  of  lU  own  policy  of 
struggle  for  "external  independence."  Nhu 
sought  (and  still  seeks)  to  bolster  the  myth 
that  he  has  two  fallback  positions:  If  the 
Americans  let  him  down,  he  can  always  turn 
to  the  Prench;  and  If  they  let  him  down,  he 
can  always  make  a  deal  with  Hanoi  where,  be 
says,  he  and  his  brother  are  greatly  admired. 

Alsop  realized  that  he  was  out  on  a  limb; 
In  his  next  column  he  backtracked  by  giving 
the  world  a  description  of  the  Ola-Long 
Palace  In  Saigon  (where  the  Ngo  Dlnhs  hide 
from  their  people)  which  resembled  H.  R. 
Tervor-Roper's  description  of  Hitler's  bunker 
In  Its  last  days,  and  which  makes  both  Dlem 
and  Nhu  look  like  paranoiac.  But  having 
said  that  Nhu's  egotism  goes  "beyond  normal 
vanity"  and  that  Dlem  has  "lost  his  ability 
to  see  evenU  or  problems  In  their  true  pto- 
portlons."  Alsop  nevertheless  returns  to  his 
Idee  fixe  that  Paris  has  nothing  else  In  mind 
or  In  store  for  Saigon  but  a  "Communist 
takeover  •  •   •  by  courtesy  of  the  French." 

It  Is  cerUln  that  De  Gaulle,  and  for  that 
matter  any  Frenchman  seriously  concerned 
with  southeast  Asia,  Is  less  than  happy  with 
the  way  things  have  been  going  In  South 
Vietnam  of  late — but  this  Is  a  view  that  many 
Americans  share  with  them.  Including  some 
leading  personages  In  Washington.  The  real 
problem  (beyond  the  extremely  serious  one 
of  emotional  overreactlon  In  Washington 
whenever  the  name  "De  Gaulle"  comes  up) 
Is  that  nothing  better  than  "swimming  with 
Dlem" — and  Nhu,  of  course — has  been  pro- 
posed an3rwhere.  As  a  consequence.  French 
Ambassador  Lalouette  was  placed  in  the 
strange  position  of  apparently  lecturing 
newly  arrived  U.8.  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  on  the  merite  of  the  present  Saigon 
rulers.  In  1965,  the  French  tried  to  get  rid 
of  Dlem;  they  got  thrown  out  of  Vietnam 
for  their  pains  and  have  not  forgotten  the 
lesson. 

Alsop's  suggestion  of  French  negotiations 
on  behalf  of  Hanoi  might  be  an  interesting, 
even  a  clever  Idea.  But,  a.  I  was  able  to 
judge  there  for  myself,  De  Buzon's  predeces- 
sors In  Hanoi  were,  in  the  words  of  Georges 
Chaffard  in  Le  Monde  of  September  3, 
"filled  with  a  visceral  hatred  of  all  that  was 
Communist."  They  were  not  even  received 
by  Hanoi's  top  leaders,  let  alone  used  a.  mes- 
sengers for  negotiations.  TTie  French  have 
no  Illusions  about  what  their  role  would  be 
In  a  reunified  Vietnam  dominated  by  Hanoi: 
Almost  all  their  properties  in  North  Vietnam, 
worth  close  to  $1  billion,  have  been  confis- 
cated, all  their  missionaries  were  expelled, 
and  for  the  privilege  of  being  able  to  maln- 
Uln  two  teachers  of  French  and  one  school 
administrator  at  one  lycee,  they  must  pay 
for  the  upkeep  of  the  whole  establishment. 
French  trade  with  North  Vietnam  1.  $2  mil- 
lion a  year;  with  South  Vietnam  It  Is  far 
greater. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  difficult  thus  far  to 
ascribe  much  more  to  De  Gaulle's  sUtement 
than  an  understandable  desire  to  be  heard 
on  an  Issue  In  which  the  French  feel,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  that  they  may  once  more  become 
the  scapegoats;  en-  worse,  the  victims. 

Exhibit  7 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News, 

Mar.  6.  1964] 

MACV.  MACT.  MAAG :  Papehwokk  Is  a  'Hger 

TO  United  States 

(By  Jim  Lucas) 
Can  Tho.  SotrrH  Vietnam.  March  6. — To 
undersUnd    anything    at    all    about    this 
strange  little  war.  It  helps  to  examine  some 
of  the  organization  problems. 
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For  one  thing,  the  command  structure— 
OUT!  and  the  Vietnamese— 1»  grotesque.    Uke 

Top«y.  It  Just  growed  ^.^v    iMUltarv 

On  our  part,  we  have  >*ACV  (MlUtaxy 
Assistance  Command.  Vietnam)  headed  by 
S^n^aSl  Harklns.  General  Harkln.  also  - 
MACT  (Military  Assistance  Command.  Tnai- 
land). 

ADVISOaT    TXAMS 

Then  we  have  MAAO  (MlUUry  Advisory 
Assistance  Group)  headed  by  MaJ.  Oerr 
Charles  Tlmmes.  MAAG  has  been  here  since 
the   early    ISSO's.      It  controls   the    advisory 

Then  there  Is  a  support  conunand.  headea 
bv  Brig  Gen.  Joe  SUlwell.  Jr.  It  controls 
the  operating  troope.  such  as  the  helicopter 
crews  Theoretically,  they  are  here  to  sup- 
port the  Vietnamese  In  practice,  they  are 
fighting  a  war 

On  top  of  all  this,  we  have  a  country 
team"  headed  by  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  who  U  a  major  general  In  the  Army 
Reserve. 

HOBKXNOOUS 

Men  In  the  field  often  work  for  all  three 
commands.  They  must  submit  reports  to  all 
three     The  paperwork  U  horrendous. 

There  are  rumors  that  Lt.  Gen.  William 
C  Westmoreland  will  abolUh  MACV  or 
MAAG  when  he  succeeds  General  Harkins. 
The  troops  devoutly  hope  this  Is  true.  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  Is  now  General  Harkins 

deputy.  ^         ,  . 

The  Vietnamese  have  four  categories  oi 
troops  m  the  field,  some  working  for  the 
Ministry  of  Defenae,  others  for  the  MlnUtry 
of  Interior.  ^      ,  . 

At  the  lowest  level,  there  Is  the  hamlet 
mllltla.  They  work  In  squads.  They  have, 
at  most,  one  automatic  weapon.  If  they  are 
paid  at  all.  It  U  by  the  people  they  protect. 
Usually  It  Is  In  rice. 

Next,  there  Is  the  Self-Defense  Corps  It 
Is  organized  In  platoons,  and  slightly  better 
armed.    Its  men  are  paid  99  a  month. 

THIXD    BCHKLON 

Third  echelon  Is  the  civil  guard.  Roughly. 
It  compares  with  our  NaUonal  Guard.  It  Is 
organized  Into  companies.  Its  men  draw  $12 
a  month. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  ARVIN  (Army  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam).  It  Is  organized  Into 
regiments,  divisions  and  corps.  Its  men  are 
much  better  paid  They  have  fairly  modern 
weapons. 

On  top  of  this,  there  Is  the  Vietnamese 
JGS  (Joint  General  Staff) .  comparable  to  our 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  And  to  add  to  the  con- 
fusion, the  Province  Chiefs  (Governors)  are 
majors,  and  the  district  chiefs  under  them 
captains  and  first  lieutenants.  Each  has  his 
own  troops.  Each  Province  Chief  has  a  U.S. 
Army  major  as  his  adviser. 

BETTm  PAm 
Though  the  ARVIN  U  better  paid  and  bet- 
ter armed.  It  Is  the  civil  guard  that  bears 
the  brunt  df  the  war.  The  average  ARVIN 
battalion  goes  2  weeks  without  making  con- 
tact with  the  Vletcong.  An  average  civil 
guard  company  Is  fighting  2  days  out  of  3. 

There  are  reasons  for  this  contrast.  The 
civil  guard  is  smaller  (company-size  units). 
It  has  leas  fire  power;  no  artillery.  Its  men 
are  sketchlly  trained.  It  does  not  have 
enough  good  officers,  consequently  it  Is  not 
so  well  led. 

But  the  big  reason  the  guard  sees  more  ac- 
tion Is  psychological,  and  the  Vletcong  are 
canny  enough  to  exploit  that.  A  civil  guard 
company  Is  a  local  unit.  These  boys  grew  up 
In  the  province  where  they're  stationed. 
Everybody  knows  them. 

KnXKD 

If  the  Vletcong  can  chew  up  a  civil  guard 

.^  1 -^ Al...t»         n  ■■■»-•»         »VtAl*>        nilA 
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company,  they  effectively  assert  their  rule 
over  that  area.  A  man  Joins  the  civil  guard 
one  week,  and  they  bring  hU  body  home  the 
next.    That  night,  the  Vletcong  slip  In  and 


tell  hU  widow,   'we  killed  your  man  because 
he  opposed  us." 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  Yield? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  yield. 
Mr  McGOVERN.  I  regret  that  I  did 
not  hear  the  entire  address  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  am  prepared  to  agree  with  all  the  con- 
clusions he  has  drawn  without  having 
had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  text  oI 
his  proposal.  But  as  one  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  is  much  Interested  in  the  se- 
curity of  our  country  and  the  peace  of 
the  world.  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  the  thoughtful  questions  that 
he  has  raised  today. 

I  wonder  If  the  Senator  Is  aware  of 
the  fact  that  10  years  ago.  almost  to  the 
day  the  then  Senator  John  Kennedy,  of 
Massachusetts,   made  a  similar  speech 
with  reference  to  FYench  Involvement  In 
French   Indochina.    On   that   day.   the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  ticked  off 
a  list  of  overly  optimistic  estimates  that 
had  been  made  by  French  miUtary  lead- 
ers  about   the   success   of    the   war    in 
French  Indochina,  some  of  those  esti- 
mates being  shared  by  our  own  military 
strategists.    Senator    Kennedy    warned 
against  some  of  the  sterile  possiblUUes 
that  faced  the  French  if  they  continued 
what  appeared  to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts to  be  a  futile  effort  In  South- 
east Asia. 

It  Is  quite  ironical  that  that  speech 
should  have  been  made  in  April  1954. 
Thirty  days  later,  the  French  cause  was 
abandoned  in  French  Indochina,  and  for 
the  past  decade  we  have  been  seeking, 
with  questionable  success,  to  carry  on 
the  same  policy. 

Mr  GRUENINO.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  for  his  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  discussion.  The  fact  Is 
that  Senator  Kennedy  as  Senator  did  not 
make  foreign  policy.  It  was  made  by  the 
Elsenhower  administration — by  the  Pres- 
ident and  by  Secretary  of  State  John 
Poster  Dulles.  When  John  Kennedy  be- 
came President  6  years  later,  he  in- 
herited the  situation  and  tried  'or  3 
years  to  do  something  about  it.  Consid- 
ering the  experience  of  failure  to  rectify 
what  had  been  done  during  those  3  years, 
there  has  now  been  a  toUl  failure  for 
a  whole  decade,  with  a  steady  loss  of 
American  lives. 

It  Is  high  time  to  reassess  our  policy 
and  ascertain  why  we  are  In  Vietnam, 
why  we  should  continue  to  be  there,  and 
why  we  should  continue  to  sacrifice  the 
lives  of  American  boys  for  people  who 
will  not  fight  for  themselves.    We  should 
not  remain  there.    We  should  make  the 
best  deal  possible  before  withdrawing, 
but  in  any  event  we  should  withdraw  our 
men  from  the  fighting  front  immediately. 
We  should  supply  the  South  Vietnamese 
with  all  kinds  of  arms.    But  this  is  their 
war.    We  should  try.  by  reassessing  our 
policy,  to  bring  an  end  to  the  tragedy 
that  has  taken  place  In  the  last  10  years. 
Mr.    McGOVERN.     I    appreciate    the 
point  the  Senator  has  made.    Speaking 
for  myself.  I  would  view  both  our  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam  and  any  possible  re- 
evaluatlon  of  our  position  there  as  a  bi- 
partisan or  nonpartisan  matter.    I  would 
hope  we  could  take  the  Vietnamese  Issue 


out  of  parUsan  politics  and  consider  It 
from  the  standpoint  of  what  Is  best  for 
our  country  and  what  will  make  the  most 
likely  contribution  to  the  cause  of  petwie. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alaska  for 

yielding.  ^.    ^    ..  ^ 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  agree  that  the 
policy  should  be  nonpartisan  and  should 
remain  nonpartisan.  This  Issue  Is  far 
txx)  serious  to  be  permitted  to  deterio- 
rate into  a  matter  of  partisan  politics. 

The  reason  this  question  is  pertinent 
Is  that  President  Johnson,  only  recently 
arrived  In  ofBce.  Is  the  heir  of  all  these 
policies,  and  now  he  has  an  opportunity 
to  reassess  them.     I  believe  he  should 

°»^  McGOVERN.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  will  agree  that  it  Is  Impor- 
tant to  determine  the  best  course  for 
us  to  follow  now.  rather  than  to  attempt 
to  assess  the  blame  for  what  has  hap- 
pened. ..  .  „^ 
Mr.  GRUENING.  I  agree  that  we 
should  not  assess  the  blame.  But  we 
should  learn  from  experience. 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank    the    Senator    from    Alaska    for 

yielding  to  me.  ^      ^  ^^     «»„ 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield 
briefly  to  me? 

Mr  GRUENING.     I  yield. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  made  a  very  thought- 
ful speech,  although  I  would  not  agree 
with  some  of  the  conclusions  he   has 

I  certainly  feel,  as  does  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  that  this  Is  not  a 
partisan  matter  In  any  way.  and  that 
what  President  Elsenhower  and  Secre- 
tary Dulles  did  10  and  12  years  ago  was 
done  under  different  conditions  In  the 
Far  East  and  also  under  different  world 
conditions.    How  well  that  policy  finally 
works  out.  we  cannot  say  at  the  moment. 
But  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  pres- 
ent administration  has  sent  one  of  its 
leading  and  most  responsible  officials  to 
Vietnam,  to  determine  what  we  should 
do  now;  I  refer  to  Secretory  McNamara. 
In  my  opinion,  our  policy  in  regard  to 
Vietnam  also  Involves  our  policies  In  re- 
gard to  other  areas.  Including  Malaysia. 
New   Zealand,   Australia,   and   also  our 
concern  In  Korea,  and  even  our  relation- 
ships with  the   Philippines.    All   those 
questions  and  others  are  Involved,  as  I 
see  the  matter.  In  our  poUcy  In  regard  to 
South  Vietnam  at  the  moment.    Also  In- 
volved  Is  our   prestige  In   Panama,  in 
Cuba,   and   In  the  countries  of   South 
America.  If  we  quit  South  Vietnam. 

So  as  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
said  '  the  President  has  a  very  difficult 
decision  to  make;  and  certainly  It  can- 
not be  made  very  quickly  or  with  rela- 
tion to  only  one  situation. 

All  of  ua  very  much  deplore  the  loss 
of  the  lives  of  Americans  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  we  hope  no  more  Americans 
will  lose  their  Uves  there.  However,  I 
believe  we  must  give  the  present  ad- 
ministration an  opportunity  to  view  this 
matter— particularly  after  sending  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  there— In  light  of 
all  the  conditions  In  the  areas  I  have 


named,  as  well  as  those  existing  In  South 
Vietnam  alone. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  must 
fight  for  themselves;  If  they  do  not.  we 
cannot  fight  for  them. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  confess  that  I 
was  shocked  to  read  In  the  newspapers 
of  the  extravagant  promises  which  Sec- 
retory McNamara  has  been  making — 
promises  of  all-out  U.S.  aid.  In  my 
judgment,  he  has  no  business  to  make 
such  commitments.  He  went  there  at 
the  direction  of  the  President  to  study 
and  report  to  the  President,  and  what 
authority  he  has  to  make  such  promises, 
I  do  not  know. 

If  we  are  to  have  an  all-out  war  there, 
it  Is  for  Congress  to  declare  such  a  war. 
So  I  believe  it  unfortunate  that  Secre- 
tory McNamara  has  spoken  so  freely.  I 
believe  it  would  have  been  much  better 
if  he  had  kept  quiet,  returned  to  this 
country  and  had  reported  to  his  chief 
and  let  him  make  the  commitments. 

I  address  this  question  to  all  Sena- 
tors— not  on  a  personal  basis,  because 
the  question  is  already  answered  insofar 
as  I  am  concerned:  If  a  Senator's  son 
were  to  be  drafted  in  the  current  draft, 
under  the  conscription  act.  and  were  sent 
to  Vietnam,  and  were  killed  there,  would 
that  Senator  feel  that  his  son  had  died 
In  the  defense  of  our  country?  Per- 
sonally, I  would  not. 

In  South  Vietnam  we  have  been  sup- 
porting corrupt  and  evil  regimes  and  we 
have  done  It  all  alone.  We  are  losing 
men  there  every  day;  while  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  will  not  fight  for 
themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1964 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield  to 
proceed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HJl.  7152)  to  enforce  the  constitutional 
right  to  vote,  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  Stotes 
to  provide  injunctive  relief  against  dis- 
crimination in  public  accommodatioiis.  to 
authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  in- 
stitute suits  to  protect  constitutional 
rights  In  public  facilities  and  public  edu- 
cation, to  extend  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  to  prevent  discrimination  in  fed- 
erally assisted  progrsuns.  to  estoblish  a 
Commission  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity, and  for  other  purposes. 

SPAKKICAN  DEBATES  PROCDTmE  ON  H.H.  7152 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
now  have  before  us  a  motion  to  proceed 
with  the  consideration  of  H.R.  7152,  the 
so-called  civil  rights  bill.  As  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
pointed  out  yesterday  afternoon.  In  the 
normal  course  of  events  In  the  Senate, 
a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  any  specific  bill  on  the  calendar  Is 
usually  decided  without  debate.  How- 
ever. I  could  not  agree  more  with  the 
same  distinguished  Senator's  further  re- 
marks to  the  effect  that  there  has  been 
nothing  normal,  usual,  or  ordinary  about 
the  processes  which  have  brought  H.R. 
7152  to  the  calendar  of  the  Senate. 

Rather,  the  contortions  Involved  In  the 
parliamentary  travels  of  this  bill  have 


been  as  extraordinary  as  any  that  I  have 
witnessed  since  I  first  came  to  serve  in 
this  august  body. 

Let  us  now  consider  briefly  the  strange 
machinations  which  have  brought  this 
bill  to  its  present  place  on  the  calendar 
of  the  Senate. 

The  first  comprehensive  hearings  of 
this  proposed  legislation  were  held  by  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  members  of  this  sub- 
committee were  specially  selected  pro- 
ponents of  this  type  of  legislation,  seem- 
ingly chosen  for  their  great  support  of 
this  cause.  Then,  In  executive  session, 
that  subcommittee  wrote  a  bill  which 
has  been  discussed  in  swne  detail  by  the 
full  committee. 

However,  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
had  some  controversy  among  themselves 
as  to  where  credit  for  the  bill  should  go. 
The  essence  of  the  matter  was  that, 
overnight,  the  bill  which  the  subcommit- 
tee had  considered  for  6  months  was 
dropped  like  a  hot  pototo.  With  no  de- 
bate, no  careful  examination,  a  new  bill 
waa  rammed  through  the  committee. 
With  reference  to  this  new  bill,  six  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Judiciary  Conunittee 
stated: 

Thte  legislation  is  being  reported  to  the 
House  without  the  benefit  of  any  considera- 
tion, debate,  or  study  of  the  bill  by  any 
subcommittee  or  committee  of  the  House 
and  without  any  member  of  any  committee 
or  subcommittee  being  granted  an  opportu- 
nity to  offer  amendments  to  the  bill.  This 
legislation  Is  the  most  radical  proposal  In  the 
field  of  civil  rights  ever  recommended  by  any 
committee  of  the  House  or  Senate.  It  was 
drawn  in  secret  meetings  held  between  cer- 
tain members  of  this  committee,  the  At- 
torney General  and  members  of  his  staff  and 
certain  select  persons,  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  committee  members. 

Thus  were  the  rights  of  the  minority 
trampled  ruthlessly  under  foot. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  that  is  not  a 
charge  which  I  am  making ;  I  am  merely 
quoting  from  the  minority  views  of  the 
members  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

It  was  just  as  bad  on  the  floor  of  the 
other  body.  The  combined  leadership  of 
the  House  supported  the  bill,  despite  its 
unusual  birth.  Under  this  prod,  along 
with  what  has  been  described  as  the  most 
intensive  and  extensive  lobbying  seen  in 
Washington  In  many  years,  the  House 
passed  the  bill. 

We  all  know  that  the  bill  went  on  the 
calendar  of  the  Senate  by  a  procedure 
which  many  of  lis  felt  to  be  In  violation 
of  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  and  certoinly 
in  disregard  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
However,  the  proponents  of  this  legisla- 
tion defeated  us  by  sheer  numbers. 

Legislation  similar  to  certoln  portions 
of  House  bill  7152  has  been  given  con- 
sideration by  committees  of  the  Senate. 
However,  there  has  been  no  committee 
consideration  of  most  of  this  bill,  which 
Is  55  pages  long  and  has  11  titles. 

Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  the  nu- 
merous aspects  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion be  given  more  careful  consideration. 
If  this  consideration  is  not  going  to  be 
given  in  committee,  I  propose,  along  with 
my  teammates,  to  give  It  a  thorough  air- 
ing on  the  Senate  floor. 

My  concern  over  following  proper  Sen- 
ate procedures  is  especially  magnified 


in  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  measure 
In  question. 

Mr.  President.  I  digress  to  say  that 
while  over  the  next  several  weeks  of 
debate  on  the  lon«.  Intricate  so-called 
civil  rights  bill,  involving  many  legal 
and  constitutional  questions — questions 
that  have  not  had  a  thorough  going- 
over  by  committees,  as  is  designed  in  our 
legislative  setup,  while  we  must  of  ne- 
cessity spend  considerable  time  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  trying  to  find  out 
what  the  bill  proposes  and  what  the  con- 
stitutional questions  involved  are,  there 
will  be  piling  up  a  logjam  of  badly 
needed  proposed  legislation. 

Today  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  met.  Three  or  four  or  five 
bills  are  ready  for  consideration.  There 
Is  considerable  Interest  in  having  some 
of  them  passed.  We  decided  that  there 
was  no  need  to  hold  an  executive  ses- 
sion of  the  committee  to  consider  the 
bills,  because  we  knew  they  would  be 
held  up  during  the  entire  time  occupied 
by  the  present  debate. 

There  is  a  very  important  housing  bill 
upon  which  hearings  have  been  com- 
pleted by  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. What  is  the  need  to  hold  an  ex- 
ecutive meeting  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  and  write  up  a  bill  which  we 
would  recommend  to  the  full  commit- 
tee? Some  of  the  provisions  involved 
are  coming  near  to  the  expiration  date. 
Some  programs  are  rurmlng  low  on 
funds.  Some  new  programs  proposed 
by  the  administration  are  very  much 
desired  by  the  administration. 

The  President  has  made  strong  recom- 
mendations for  the  enactment  of  new 
housing  legislation.  We  are  completely 
stymied,  and  we  shall  be  stymied  as 
long  as  the  so-called  civil  rights  bill  Is 
before  the  Senate,  either  In  the  form  of 
a  motion  to  consider  or  after  that  action 
is  concluded,  assuming  that  it  is,  during 
the  discussion  of  the  bill,  in  which  there 
are  11  different  titles,  each  one  virtual- 
ly a  bill  within  itself.  That  is  a  subject 
that  cannot  be  dismissed  easily  or  quietly. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  Senator  would 
urge  us  to  dismiss  it  easily  or  let  it  go 
by  without  the  discussioti  that  it  would 
have  had  in  a  committee  meeting  had 
It  been  referred  to  a  committee. 

A  TrrLE-BT-TTTLl  ATTACK  UPON  TH«  CTVIL 
RIGHTS  BILL  AS  SENT  OVTB  TO  THE  SENATE  BY 
THE  HOT7SE 

HA.    71B2 

Mr.  President,  never  in  my  long  his- 
tory of  opposition  to  so-called  civil 
rights  legislation  have  I  risen  to  attack 
so  formidable  an  array  of  legislation 
that  is  probably  well-intended  but  which 
could  do  so  much  to  take  away  many  of 
the  liberties  and  rights ,  for  which  we 
have  fought  throughout  the  history  of 
this  Nation. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  warned  us 
against  the  very  thing  the  civil  rights 
bill  seeks  to  do.    President  Wilson  said: 

The  history  of  liberty  is  a  history  of  limita- 
tions of  governmental  power,  not  the  increase 
of  it.  When  we  resist  therefore,  the  concen- 
tration of  power,  we  are  resisting  the  proc- 
esses of  death,  because  a  concentration  of 
power  is  what  always  precedes  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  liberties. 
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The  awesomeness  of  the  power  pro- 
posed in  HR.  7152  gives  me  a  certain 
confidence  In  opposing  this  leglslaUon^ 
This  confidence  steins  from  the  fact  it 
is  not  just  the  southern  Senators  who 
stand  aghast  at  this  bill.  It  is  the  whole 
country.    For  months  I  have  been  re- 
ceiving literally  thousands  of  letters  from 
all  over  the  Nation  supporting  my  stand 
against  this  bUl.    So  I  rise  not  just  with 
a  mandate  from  the  people  of  Alabama 
or  the  South.     My  mandate  comes  from 
the  four  comers  of  the  country.    For 
every  one  letter  I  receive.  I  am  confident 
there  are  hundreds  of  people  who  feel 
the  same  way  but  just  do  not  write.    I 
know   that   my   coUeagues   from    other 
parts  of  the  Nation  are  feeling  this  pres- 
sure,    this     grassroots     groundsweU     of 
opinion  against  a  vast  attempt  to  curtail 
the  liberty  of  the  individual. 

I  feel  confident  that  my  colleagues  of 
the  Senate  will  breathe  sighs  of  reUef 
when  certain  parts  of  this  bUl  are 
dumped  on  the  legislative  ash  heap 
where  all  of  the  parts  belong. 

At  the  very  outset  of  my  talk.  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  rise  to  try 
to  keep  anyone  from  getUng  or  keeping 
any  rights  due  to  him  under  the  Constl- 
tuUon.  Actually.  I  stand  here  In  sup- 
port of  the  Constitution. 

One  of  the  great  regrets  of  my  Retime 
is  the  fact  that  the  question  of  so-called 
civil  rights  has  been  launched  Into  the 
mainstream  of  American  politics.  I  do 
not  consider  it  a  proper  area  for  use  as  a 
political  football.  However,  there  are 
many  who  have  latched  onto  It  as  a  po- 
UUcal  weapon.  There  are  many  who 
attempt  to  exploit  it  to  the  fullest. 
While  this  Is  regrettable.  It  is  neverthe- 
less a  fact  of  poUUcal  life  in  this  coun- 
try. 

I  am  deeply  grieved  that  there  are 
those  who.  in  search  of  some  Imagined 
"rights  "  would  cause  to  fall  by  the  way- 
side other  rights  which  are  clearly 
designated  in  the  Constitution.  My 
purpose  today  and  throughout  this 
debate  is  to  try  in  the  best  way  that  I 
know  how  to  call  attention  to  those 
rights  which  we  can  lose  if  this  unfor- 
tunate collecUon  of  sentiment  Is  allowed 
to  be  splashed  with  the  tears  of  Its  spon- 
sors upon  our  law  books. 

Mr  President,  at  this  point.  I  want  to 
discuss  tiUe  by  title  the  unfortunate  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  that  Is  now  before  us. 
I  entertain  no  hope  of  completing  the 
job  of  discussing  all  the  titles  in  this 
presenUtion.  but  I  hope,  before  the  de- 
bate is  concluded.  I  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  completing  the  discussion  title 
by  tiUe  and.  furthermore,  of  dealing  with 
them  In  greater  detail. 

TiUe  I  Is  concerned  with  so-called  vot- 
ing rights.  Titie  I  seeks:  first,  to  elimi- 
nate discrimination  In  the  application 
of  literacy  tests;  and  second,  to  speed  up 
the  processing  of  voting  suits  through 
the  Federal  courts. 

I  simply  cannot  understand  why  this 
titie  is  even  in  the  bill.  Most  of  us  will 
recall  that  In  1957  and  in  1960  Congress 
passed  laws  dealing  with  voting  rights.  I 
seriously  doubt  whether  we  have  had 
enough  time  to  act  with  Informed  judg- 
ment as  to  the  adequacy  or  Inadequacy  of 
existing  statutes. 
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Mr    LONO  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent. wiU  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 

^°Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. .      _ 

Mr  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor aware  of  the  fact  that  not  until  this 
year  was  the  poll  tax  repealed  by  means 
of  a  constitutional  amendment? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor aware  of  any  major  election  that  has 
taken  place  to  give  us  even  some  Indica- 
tion of  the  impact  of  the  repeal  of  the 
poll  tax  on  our  electoral  processes? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  No ;  no  election  has 
been  held.  Elections  will  be  held  this 
year  I  suppose  we  shall  be  able  to  get 
some  idea.  Even  In  that  case,  however, 
various  States  have  different  election 
laws,  and  it  will  probably  require  a  cou- 
ple more  elections  to  resOize  the  real  im- 
pact of  the  repeal. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Would  it  not 
be  correct  to  say  that  there  has  not  been 
a  single  Federal  election  held  In  a  single 
one  of  the  States  that  has  been  affected 
by  the  poll  tax  repeal  ? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Would  it  not 
be  correct  to  say  that  we  have  not  even 
had  an  opportunity  to  find  out  what  the 
impact  of  the  poll  tax  repeal  will  be?  A 
constitutional  amendment  which  pre- 
sumably could  have  a  very  heavy  and 
substantial  bearing  upon  our  Govern- 
ment has  not  even  been  put  Into  opera- 
tion yet;  and  still  certain  persons  want 
to  make  more  changes  in  voting  rights. 
Mr.    SPARKMAN.    The    Senator    Is 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Have  we 
really  had  an  opportunity  to  see  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  last  change 
made  In  voting  rights? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  No.  I  Just  said 
that  I  doubt  whether  we  have  had  time 
to  act  with  informed  judgment  as  to  the 
adequacy  or  Inadequacy  of  those  stat- 
utes.    What   the   Senator  has   said   is 

correct. 

Unfortunately,  the  provisions  of  some 
of  those  statutes  have  never  been  put  in- 
to operation.  Why.  I  ask  my  colleagues, 
why  do  we  need  more  voting  laws  when 
we  already  have  more  than  we  have 
even  put  Into  operation? 

I  am  afraid  that  the  answer  lies  In  the 
cold  political  fact  that  there  Is  more 
publicity  to  be  gained  from  trying  to 
enact  new  legislation  than  trying  to 
carry  out  that  which  is  already  on  the 

books.  ,      . 

But  aside  from  the  politics  involved, 
there  Is  the  question  of  constitutional- 
ity At  a  later  date  I  expect  to  discuss 
titie  I  m  great  detail.  I  am  hopeful 
that  my  colleagues  will  lend  an  attentive 
ear  and  will  join  with  me  in  an  effort 
to  preserve  constitutional  government. 

Title  I  would  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  request  a  three- judge  dis- 
trict court  to  hear  voting  cases.  No  one 
doubts  that  Congress.  If  it  so  desires,  can 
expand  the  jurisdiction  of  three -judge 
district  courts.  My  colleagues  should 
note,  however,  that  presentiy  three- 
judge  district  courts  convene  only  to  try 
cases  presenting  serious  constitutional 
questions.  The  reasons  for  this  limited 
Jurisdiction  are  predicated  upon  neces- 


sity and  commonsense  practicality.  A 
three- judge  district  court  requires  the 
services  of  a  circuit  judge  and  two  dis- 
trict judges.  In  actual  practice,  these 
men  are  pulled  away  from  their  normal 
duties  m  the  event  of  an  exceptional 
case  Under  H.R.  7152.  however,  the 
Attorney  General  would  be  authorized 
to  make  the  exception  the  rule  in  voting 

The  existence  of  a  tremendous  back- 
log in  the  Federal  courts,  a  backlog  which 
imposes  a  2-  to  4-year  delay  before  a 
litigant  may  have  his  claim  adjudlcat«l. 
is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  By 
pulUng  thr«e  judges  from  their  normal 
duties  this  bill  would  accelerate  the 
processing  of  voting  suits  at  the  expense 
of  the  remainder  of  the  docket.  If  en- 
acted titie  I  would  inevitably  undo  re- 
cent efforts  by  the  Congress  to  get  rid  of 
the  exlstmg  backlog  by  enlarging  the 
Federal  judiciary  (75  Stat.  80) . 

Title  I  also  provides  that  In  determin- 
ing  voting   qualifications,   no   standard 
shall  be  applied  which  differs  from  that 
applied  to  any  other  individual.    This 
provision  Is  premised  upon  the  beUef  that 
the  standard  of  literacy  applied  currently 
differs  with  respect  to  whites  and  Ne- 
groes and  that  the  standard  as  applied  to 
white  persons  is  in  derogation  of  State 
law     Assuming  the  truth  of  this  prem- 
ise  it  means  that  this  provision  of  the 
bill  would  direct  the  universal  applica- 
tion of  an  unlawful  standard.    In  short. 
titie  I  directs  the  commission  of  count- 
less illegal  acts.    Further  elaboration  of 
this  point   is  unnecessary   since   either 
first,  the  premise  Is  Incorrect.  In  which 
case  legislation  Is  unnecessary;  or.  sec- 
ond assuming  the  verity  of  the  premise, 
the  "proposal  is  bad  law  by  reason  that 
it  would  compound  illegality.    We  can- 
not have  It  both  ways. 

Although  many  changes  have  taken 
place  since  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
one  fact  remains  essentially  unchanged. 
Regardless  of  the  ebb  and  fiow  in  con- 
stitutional politics,  it  is  clear  that  Con- 
gress Is  a  body  possessing  only  limited 
powers.  Any  legislation  which  it  enacts 
must  be  traceable  to  a  grant  of  consti- 
tutional power.  Absent  such  grant,  leg- 
islation, no  matter  how  desirable,  is  null 
and  void  on  its  face. 

In  this  light,  we  should  ask  ourselves 
from   what  source  can  Congress   draw 
power  to  impose  a  Federal  standard  of 
literacy,  however  narrowly  confined  in 
Its  application.    If  that  power  does  exist. 
It  must  be  found  In  either  the  14th  or 
15th  amendments,  or  In  article  I.  section 
4   clause  1  of  the  original  Constitution. 
As  we  shall  see.  when  I  discuss  this  topic 
more  fuUy  at  a  later  date.  Congress  does 
not  have  the  power  to  prohibit  any  rea- 
sonable voting  qualification  so  long  as  it 
applies  equally  to  all  citizens.    Congress 
Is  not  authorized  to  prohibit  literacy  or 
other  tests  which  apply   to   all  voters. 
This  Is  the  right  of  the  States  and  not 
the  Congress. 

So  much  for  title  I  at  this  time. 

I  move  now  to  a  brief  discussion  of 

titie  II.  _.     ^      ,,, 

Mr  TALMADGE.     Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  for  a 

question,  before  he  gets  to  titie  II? 
Mr     SPARKMAN.    I    am    happy    to 

yield. 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
there  is  no  civil  right  so  fully  protected 
as  tlje  right  to  vote? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
Congress  strengthened  that  right  in  1957 
and  again  in  1960? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. I  brought  that  point  out  a  little 
earlier  in  my  remarks;  furthermore  as 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long] 
reminded  me,  only  this  year  the  States 
completed  adoption  of  the  amendment 
abolishing  the  poll  tax  which  Is  a  further 
extension  of  what  might  be  Included 
within  the  term  "voting  rights." 

Mr.  TALMAIXJE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  yield  further? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true,  also, 
that  in  addition  to  the  act  of  1957  and 
the  act  of  1960,  there  are  at  least  three 
other  Federal  laws  on  the  statute  books, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  protecting  the 
right  to  vote? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  the  Senator 
states  so  well,  there  Is  probably  no  right 
that  is  better  fortified  than  the  right  of 
a  citizen  to  exercise  his  franchise. 

A  few  moments  ago  I  made  the  point 
that  the  latest  congressional  enactments 
are  so  recent  that  we  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  make  a  determination  as  to  the 
adequacy  or  Inadequacy  of  those  laws, 
and  that  some  of  the  provisions  under 
those  enactments  have  not  yet  been  put 
Into  effect. 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  brought  out,  so  far  as  the  poll  tax 
amendment  Is  concerned,  there  has  not 
been  a  Federal  election  since  It  became 
effective ;  therefore  we  do  not  know  what 
its  Impact  win  be  on  Federal  elections. 

Before  I  discuss  title  II — and  I  plan  to 
discuss  it  briefly — I  shall  more  or  less 
outline  the  tlUes  at  this  time.  One  of 
the  ablest  presentations  I  have  ever 
heard  was  made  today  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
StennisI.  Everyone  knows  that  the 
Senator  Is  a  fine  constitutional  lawyer. 
He  made  one  of  the  finest  presentations 
on  the  subject  of  title  n  that  I  have 
ever  heard. 

If  any  Senators  failed  to  hear  it,  I 
recommend  that  they  read  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

Xm-K  n INJUNCTIVE  RCLIXr  AGAINST  DISCRIMI- 
NATION IN  ruicss  or  public  accommodation 

TlUe  n.  the  so-called  public  accom- 
modations provision  of  H.R.  7152  is  the 
most  sweeping,  the  most  far-reaching 
attempt  to  repeal  the  constitutional  con- 
cept of  individual  liberty  that  has  been 
proF>06ed  since  the  cruel  period  of  Re- 
construction. 

In  those  days  when  the  Southland  lay 
prostrate,  crushed,  harshly  ruled  by 
military  governors,  the  Congress,  in 
which  the  South  v/as  misrepresented  in 
many  cases  by  residents  of  Northern 
States,  rammed  through  the  notorious 
"Civil  Rights  Act  of  1875."    This  was  one 


of  the  lnfamo\is  "force  bills"  designed 
to  tear  apart  the  very  fabric  of  southern 
life. 

Fortunately  for  the  Nation,  those  ag- 
grieved had  recourse  to  the  Constitution. 
Even  though  amended  under  question- 
able circumstances,  the  Constitution  was 
our  salvation  because  when  the  Supreme 
Court  put  the  "Civil  Rights  Act  of  1875" 
to  the  ultimate  judicial  test,  It  was  found 
wanting. 

Section  201  of  the  H.R.  7152  provides: 

All  persona  shall  be  entitled  to  the  full  and 
equal  enjoyment  of  the  goods,  services, 
facilities,  privileges,  advantages,  and  accom- 
modations of  any  place  of  public  accommo- 
dation, as  defined  In  this  section,  without 
discrimination  or  segregation  on  the  ground 
of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

Section  1  of  the  "Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1875" — and  please  note  how  closely 
parallel  these  two  sections  are — pro- 
vided: 

That  all  persons  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the  accommoda- 
tions, advantages,  facilities,  and  privileges  of 
inns,  public  conveyances  on  land  or  water, 
theaters,  and  other  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment; subject  only  to  the  conditions  and 
limitations  established  by  law,  and  applica- 
ble alike  to  citizens  of  every  race  and  color, 
regardless  of  any  prevloxis  condition  of 
servitude. 

A  few  words  have  been  switched,  a  few 
words  added,  a  few  deleted,  but  these 
provisions  are  basically  the  same.  It 
Is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  such 
a  discredited,  discarded,  unconstitutional 
proposal  has  been  exhumed  from  its 
well-deserved  resting  place  in  judicial 
oblivion.    But  it  has. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Are  we  to 
understand  that  the  section  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1875,  which  the  Senator 
is  discussing,  is  almost  identical  with  the 
provisions  of  section  201  of  the  civil 
rights  bill  now  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  section 
was  a  part  of  the  old  Reconstruction  Act 
which  was  so  despised,  hated,  and  later 
declared  imconstitutional. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  was  declared  un- 
constitutional by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1883. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  So  there  is 
nothing  about  this  issue  that  America 
has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
before? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  President.  I,  for  one,  sun  going  to 
devote  my  best  efforts  to  returning  this 
resurrected  statute  to  its  grave. 

Constitutional  objections  to  this  pro- 
posal have  been  expressed  on  countless 
occasions  and  appear  to  all  reasonable 
men  insurmountable.  Its  introduction 
now  is  testimony  to  the  extreme  emo- 
tionalism engendered  by  events  of  recent 
months.    But  for  this  emotionalism,  it  is 


difficult  to  conceive  anyone  seriously  sug- 
gesting the  existence  of  congressional 
power  to  enact  it.  If  enacted  and  sus- 
tained, it  is  Impossible  to  conceive  any 
human  activity  which  may  not  be 
regimented  to  Federal  authority. 

This  massive  attack  on  individual  free- 
dom has  come  under  the  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  American  Bar  Association.  The 
preface  to  an  article  in  the  February 
1964  American  Bar  Association  Journal 
states: 

While  no  decent  person  will  defend  racial 
or  religious  hate,  Mr.  Cummerford  writes.  It 
does  not  follow  that  every  possible  action 
taken  to  eliminate  them  Is  either  good  or 
necessary.  Indeed,  he  argues,  the  drive  to 
wipe  out  discrimination  and  bias  may  ulti- 
mately lead  to  the  destruction  of  individual 
liberty. 

The  article  which  follows  this  preface 
is  a  tribute  to  the  association's  objec- 
tivity. It  is  entitled  "Civil  Rights  and 
Civil  Wrongs."  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  so  anxious  to  pass  the 
civil  rights  bill  to  read  this  article  writ- 
ten by  Edward  F.  Cummerford  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Cummerford  calls  attention  to 
overtones  of  George  Orwell's  prophetic 
novel,  "1984."  a  fine  piece  of  work  on 
thought  control.  I  quote  for  my  col- 
leagues several  terrifsring  paragraphs 
from  Mr.  Cummerford's  article: 

In  general,  however,  the  activities  of  the 
antidiscrimination  agencies  are  more  omi- 
nous than  amusing.  In  1961  the  press  re- 
ported that  the  Philadelphia  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  had  warned  17,000  employers 
in  that  city  that  they  must  not  follow  mere- 
ly the  letter  of  the  antibias  statutes  but  be 
prepared  to  show  that  they  '•really  believed 
In  the  spirit"  of  such  laws.  Recently  a  civil 
rights  committee  of  the  New  York  Ck)unty 
Lawyers  Association  advocated  strengthen- 
ing local  laws  against  bias  in  housing  by 
publicizing  proceedings  to  embarrass  the 
accused;  shovild  this  not  suffice,  the  com- 
mittee concluded,  "consideration  might  be 
given  to  the  traditional  criminal  sanctions." 

One  cannot  avoid  wondering  If  they  have 
reflected  on  the  proposition  that  if  a  mob 
can  take  over  a  lunch  counter  because  it  dis- 
likes the  policies  prevailing  within,  it  can. 
by  the  same  token,  take  over  a  church  or 
a  publishing  plant  or  a  university  which  has 
incxirred  its  displeasure. 

The  hour  is  already  late.  We  may  be,  even 
now,  in  the  twilight  of  our  liberty,  standing 
on  the  very  threshold  of  the  type  of  era 
envisioned  by  Orwell.  When  liberty  is  taken 
from  some,  it  tends  ultimately  to  fade  for 
all.  When  that  dreadful  day  arrives,  there 
no  longer  will  be  any  need  to  argue  about 
discrimination,  for  we  shall  all  be  Joined 
together  in  the  terrible  eqxiallty  that  is 
slavery. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  quoting  fn»n 
something  written  by  swneone  from  Ala- 
bama or  someone  who  comes  from  a 
State  In  the  Deep  South.  I  am  quoting 
from  a  lawyer  who  is  a  member  of  the 
bar  of  the  city  of  New  York.  It  is  his 
article  to  which  I  have  made  reference 
and  from  which  I  have  quoted  briefly. 
It  is  to  be  found  In  the  American  Law 
Journal  of  February   1964. 

The  question  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1875  came  to 
the  Supreme  Court  to  be  decided  in  the 
CivU  Rights  Cases  of  1883  (109  U.S.  3 
(1883)). 
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I  am  sure  that  everyone  remembers 
those  cases.  There  was  a  long  series  of 
cases  which  became  known  as  the  civil 
rights  cases.  I  believe  one  of  them— 
the  slaughterhouse  case — came  up  from 
New  Orleans.  At  any  rate  I  remember 
quite  well  this  series  of  civil  rights  cases 
from  my  law  school  days. 

After  long  and  diligent  study,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  struck 
down  the  vicious  force  bill. 

I  am  referring  to  one  particular  law^ 
Of   course,   the   Supreme   Court  struck 
down  a  whole  series  of  similar  laws,  but 
It  struck  down  this  particular  law.     It 
was  a  public  accommodations  law.     It 
struck  down  the  law  because  under  the 
Constitution,   the   fundamental   law   of 
our  land,  there   was  no  basis   for  this 
harsh  law.    The  case  was  clear  then,  just 
as  it  is  today.    The  14th  amendment  re- 
stricts only  the  acUons  of   the  SUtes. 
not  the  actions  of  mdividuals.     That  is 
the  distincUon  that  was  clearly  made  in 
the  civU  rights  cases  by  the   Supreme 
Court  in  1883.    As  the  able  Senator  from 
Mississippi  pointed  out  today,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has 
continued  down  to  this  date  to  hold  that 
concept  to  be  true.    He  cited  cases  and 
read  parts  of  the  decisions  made  as  late 
as  1963.  1959.  and   1961.  I  believe,  and 
also  within  the  past  year  or  so.     The 
Supreme    Court    held    that    the     14th 
amendment   restricts  States,  not  indi- 
viduals. »,  J  „ 
Mr.    LONG    of    Louisiana.      Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     <Mrs. 
Netjbehger    in   the   chair).        Does   the 
Senator    from    Alabama    yield    to    the 
Senator  from  Louisiana? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     The  argu- 
ment was  advanced  by  one  of  the  Sena- 
tors  from   New   York,   suggesting,   if  I 
understood   correcUy.   that   if   one   en- 
joys the  protection  of  his  home  under 
law   he  has  no  right  to  discriminate  in 
its  use.    U  the  argxmient  is  pursued  to 
its  logical  conclusion,  would  it  not  fol- 
low that  a  person  would  have  no  right 
to  discriminate  in  the  choice  of  a  mate 
in  marriage,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
marriages,  too,  are  protected  by  the  po- 
Uce  power  of  the  State  and  by  the  force 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  answer  that 
by  saying  that  I  hope  our  friends  the 
proponents,  in  a  spirit  of  beneficence. 
wiU  not  go  to  the  point  where  they  try 
to  control  the  selection  of  a  mate  in 
matrimony.  I  hope  that  will  still  be 
left  to  the  choice  of  the  individual. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Madam  President. 
I  give  the  Senator  positive  assurance 
that  there  is  no  such  design  or  plan.  I 
wish  to  relieve  any  anxiety  along  that 
line  that  may  threaten  to  disturb  the 
deliberations  of  this  honorable  body. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  am  assured.  I 
really  had  not  thought  that  that  would 
be  intended.  However,  when  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  made 
the  suggestion,  I  thought  perhaps  there 
might  be  something  like  that  brewing. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  not 
the  same  logic  suggest  that  if  a  home  is 
protected  by  the  poUce  power  of  the 
State,  one  has  no  right  to  discriminate, 
because  he  enjoys  the  protection  of  the 


State  government:  and  therefore,  with 
the  police  protecting  the  home  against 
burglaries  and  the  fire  department 
against  fire,  he  would  have  no  right  to 
discriminate  with  respect  t#those  whom 
he  Invites  into  his  home? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  are  assured  by 
the  proponents  that  that  is  not  in- 
tended. The  bill  exempts  boarding 
houses  that  are  operated  by  people  who 
live  in  them  and  have  no  more  than  5 
units.  I  do  not  understand  how  such  an 
exemption  can  be  provided. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.     The    Senator    is 
absolutely  correct  as  to  that  provision, 
but  he  should  have  very  little  difficulty 
understanding  why  the  provision  Is  in 
the  bill.     The  public   accommodations 
section  enumerates  certain  types  of  es- 
tablishments that  would  be  required  to 
make  their  f acUlUes  available  to  all  with- 
out   discrimination    on    the    ground    of 
race,  color,  religion  or  national  origin. 
Rooming   houses   with  fewer  than  five 
rooms  and  occupied  by  the  owners  who 
are    permanent    residents    are    exempt. 
This  cut  off   point  of   five  rooms  was 
reached  in  balancing  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy of  one  who  hires  out  rooms  in  his 
own  residence  and  the  obligations  of  a 
proprietor  who  maintains  a  public  lodg- 
ing house.  .^  ^  .      w 

If  the  boarding  house  resided  in  by 
the  owner  had  more  than  five  rooms 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Suppose  it  did  not 
have  more  than  5  rooms. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then  it  would  be 
exempt,  exactly  as  the  wage  and  hour 
law  exempts  certain  business  places. 
That  is  a  law  which  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  helped  to  sponsor  and  support. 
Mr .  SPARKMAN .  If  six  rooms  consti  - 
tute  commerce  five  rooms  would  consti- 
tute commerce,  if  there  were  a  sign  out- 
side. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator 
should  not  destroy  his  good  record  in 
this  body.  I  say  most  respectfully  to 
the  Senator  that  under  the  social  secu- 
rity law.  for  example,  unemployment 
compensation  taxation  Is  applied  to  em- 
ployers of  a  certain  number  of  persons— 
as  I  recall,  eight  or  more.  If  there  were 
seven,  the  law  would  not  apply. 
Mr!  SPARKMAN.  I  realize  that. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  the  same 
principle. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  But  that  Is  not 
done  on  the  basis  of  discrimination. 
That  Is  only  the  drawing  of  a  line  as  to 
where  the  law  will  apply.  In  this  In- 
stance, the  bUl  is  saying,  "You  shall  not 
discriminate."  I  do  not  wish  to  argue 
the  point  too  much,  because  I  favor  the 
exemption. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  about  to 
say  that  if  the  Senator  wants  to  lower 
the  exemption,  we  will  entertain  an 
amendment. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  No:  I  do  not  want 
to  change  it.  However.  I  must  say  in 
all  frankness  that  I  do  not  see  the  dis- 
tinction. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  were  those 
who  favored  this  provision. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  will  not  argUe 
that  point  longer,  because  If  It  Is  in- 
tended to  force  this  provision  upon  us, 
we  are  looking  for  all  the  exemptions  we 
can  get. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  that. 
I  want  to  help  the  Senator  to  maintain 
these  generous  and  judicious  exemptions 
In  the  bUl.  ,      ^     ^ 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mlimesota.  I  cannot  quite 
recall  my  Latin  which  says 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     "Beware" 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  it  is  a 
Latin  quoUtlon:  "Tlmeo  Danos  et  dona 
ferentls."  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
statement,   but   that   thought   came   to 

mind. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  can  well  under- 
stand why  that  noble,  historic  thought 
should  pass  through  the  Senators  mind, 
particularly  In  light  of  the  present  crisis 
In  Cyprus. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Would  the  Senator  care 
to  amend  that  statement  by  saying: 
"Greek  Democrats  bearing  gifts"? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  will  be  nonparti- 
san about  it.  „  ^      . 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  all  Greeks 
are  Democrats.  I  trust  there  are  not 
many  Greek  Republicans. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    We  Republicans  hope 

there  are.  ,        ^  , 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  shall  quote  again 
what  I  quoted  earlier  today  when  I  pro- 
pounded a  question  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  IMr.  StennisI. 
The  late  great  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Brandels  at  one  time  made  a  statement 
which  Is  most  appropriate  to  the  good 
things  the  proponents  say  they  are  do- 
ing for  us: 


Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  most  on 
our  guam  to  protect  liberty  when  the  Oov- 
ernmenfs  purposes  are  beneficent. 

Men  born  to  freedom  are  naturally  alert 
to  repeal  invasion  of  their  liberty  by  evU- 
mlnded  rulers.  The  greatest  dangers  to  lib- 
erty  lurk  In  Insidious  encroachment  by  men 
of  zeal,  well  meaning,  but  without  under- 
standing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  sMnethlng 
for  us  to  keep  In  mind.  Many  times 
when  the  Government  seems  to  be  doing 
something  to  help  them,  the  people 
should  be  mindful  as  to  whether,  by  do- 
ing so.  Uberiiy  Is  being  taken  away  from 
the  individual.  The  great  foundation 
rock  upon  which  our  Government  was 
buUt  is  liberty  for  the  individual. 

It  was  largely  because  of  this  that 
many  of  our  ancestors  came  to  this 
country.  They  came  in  order  that  they 
might  be  free  individually.  It  was  not 
so  much  because  this  was  a  free  country- 
They  did  not  come  as  a  country;  they 
came  as  a  group  of  individuals  seeking 
individual  liberty  and  their  individual 

freedom.  ,  .,    .^_ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President.  wlU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  not  the 
Senator  regard  the  right  of  a  citizen  to 
choose  those  with  whom  he  associates 
while  respecting  the  mutual  right  of 
those  same  citizens  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciates to  discriminate  in  the  choice  of 
those  with  whom  they  choose  to  associ- 
ate, as  one  of  the  basic  and  fundamental 
freedoms  of  an  individual? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  cerUinly  do.  It 
is  not  only  a  right,  a  liberty,  a  freedom: 
it  is  something  inherent  in  the  individ- 
uals Let  us  think  of  It  In  another  way. 
I  heslUte  to  mention  the  word  "segrega- 


tion." because  immediately  that  brings 
up  antagonistic  thoughts  on  the  part  of 
others.  Nevertheless.  I  shall  use  segre- 
gation as  an  example. 

Segregation  is  99  percent  by  choice, 
not  by  legal  requirement.  It  Is  notice- 
able not  only  in  races,  but  in  people  of 
the  same  nationality.  We  are  aware  of 
racial  settlements  all  across  the  country. 
A  person  can  visit  certain  sections  in 
Chicago  and  find  them  solidly  Polish. 
He  can  go  to  another  section  and  find  it 
solidly  Irish.  Another  section  will  be 
solidly  Italian.  Different  nationalities 
are  found  in  different  sections.  They 
come  together  naturally.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  say  segregation  by  choice  is 
inherent.  It  is  not  only  a  right.  It  Is 
something  that  Is  inherent  In  the  Indi- 
vidual: It  results  from  something  he 
wants  to  do. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator aware  that  in  Louisiana  are  groups, 
such  as  Hungarians,  which  usually  settle 
in  one  particular  area  among  their  own 
people? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     For  example. 
Scandinavians  prefer  to   settle   in  one 
area  among  their  own  kind. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Is  It  not  true 
that  In  one  area  there  may  be  people  of 
German  ancestry  who  enjoy  being  among 
their  own  kind? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  Is  true.  It  is 
a  characteristic,  an  inherent  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  to  live  among 
his  own. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  not  that 
a  valuable  civil  right  for  the  individual? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  certainly  is.  It 
applies  also  to  those  whom  he  will  in- 
vite into  his  home.  If  a  group  forms 
a  private  club,  it  is  their  right  to  select 
whom  they  will  include  in  the  club.  If 
women  form  bridge  clubs  and  invite  only 
their  best  friends  into  those  clubs,  they 
are  not  discriminating  against  those 
whom  they  do  not  invite  merely  because 
they  invite  only  the  ones  they  wish  to 
Invite.  This  Is  true  of  other  organiza- 
tions and  groups  that  we  could  think  of. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  It  not  true 
that  those  who  organize  parochial 
schools  for  Catholic  children  teach  Ca- 
tholicism in  those  schools.  Do  not  those 
who  organize  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian, 
or  Methodist  schools  tend  to  segregate 
to  some  extent,  and  to  be  selective  in  i>er- 
mlttlng  those  of  another  religion  to  at- 
tend? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    That  Is  true. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     When  tliat 
is  done,  it  is  not  to  some  extent  the  prac- 
ticing of  a  form  of  segregation? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  might  refer  to 
my  boyhood  days.  I  grew  up  In  the  coun- 
try. In  my  conununlty,  there  were  three 
different  churches,  representing  three 
different  denominations.  My  church  was 
Methodist.  The  whole  neightwrhood  at- 
tended all  three  churches,  but  one  church 
practiced  closed  communion.  I  remem- 
ber sitting  there,  as  a  boy,  watching  the 
congregation  take  communion.  I  was 
always  puzzled  as  to  why  the  plate  and 
the  wine  were  passed  only  to  the  mem- 
bers of  that  faith.  That  always  seemed 
a  little  strange  to  me.  Nevertheless,  they 
practiced  that  custom;  they  believed  in 


it.  It  was  their  right  to  do  so ;  and  every- 
one respected  it.  I  did  not  feel  discrimi- 
nated against;  neither  did  the  other 
members  of  my  family.  All  of  us  would 
attend  that  church  one  Sunday  a  month. 
On  other  Sundays,  we  attended  other 
churches.  We  did  not  feel  discriminated 
against;  that  was  the  practice;  and  we 
respected  It. 

Madam  President,  as  I  have  said,  the 
14th  amendment  restricts  only  the  ac- 
tions of  the  States.  As  I  have  pointed 
out,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stinnis]  brought  out  this 
point  very  well  in  the  course  of  his  ex- 
tended remarks  this  afternoon  on  title 
n  of  the  bill. 

The  14th  amendment  provides:  "No 
State  shall."  It  does  not  provide,  "No 
individual  shall."  I  challenge  any  Sen- 
ator to  show  me  in  this  amendment  any 
words  which  give  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  power  to  regulate  individual 
citizens,  acting  privately,  in  the  maimer 
which  Is  attempted  in  this  act.  They 
are  not  there.  These  words  were  absent 
In  1883;  and  the  Supreme  Court  said  so. 
They  have  not  been  scribbled  in  the  mar- 
gin in  the  meantime. 

The  civil  rights  cases  of  1883  have  not 
subsequently  been  overruled,  as  have  so 
many  others.  A  few  minutes  ago  I  point- 
ed out  that  today  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis]  cited  for  us  a 
chain  of  decisions  through  the  years, 
with  one  of  them  as  late  as  1963.  in 
which  the  same  ruling  was  sustained. 
There  is  a  consistent,  unequivocal,  un- 
broken line  of  authority  until  this  very 
day,  that  the  prohibitions  of  the  14th 
amendment  apply  only  to  States,  not  to 
private  Individuals.  I  hope  to  examine 
this  line  further  in  the  course  of  the 
debate. 

I  am  thankful  for  this  fact,  for  I  hope 
never  to  see  the  day  when  Congress  will 
arrogate  to  Itself  the  power,  unfounded 
by  the  Constitution,  to  "create  a  code  of 
municipal  law  for  the  regulation  of  pri- 
vate rights."  Though  the  Court,  in  the 
aforementioned  case,  has  stated  that  this 
carmot  be  done  under  the  Constitution, 
the  pending  legislation  before  us  seeks 
to  do  just  that.  We  must  not  let  this 
bill  pass. 

Some  would  have  the  temerity  to  at- 
tempt to  Justify  this  proposal  as  a  proper 
exercise  of  the  commerce  power  granted 
Congress  by  the  Constitution.  Article  I, 
section  8,  clause  3  of  the  Constitution 
gives  Congress  the  power  "to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  several  States  and  with  the 
Indian  tribes." 

Clearly,  title  n  is  not  a  regulation  of 
commerce  between  the  States,  or  even 
with  the  Indian  tribes.  Rather,  this  pro- 
posal invades  the  domain  reserved  to  the 
States  by  the  10th  amendment.  This 
type  of  police  regulation  is  one  which, 
without  a  doubt,  should  be  left  to  the 
State  and  local  goverrunents. 

Also,  title  n  Would  vest  unprecedented 
powers  in  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  He  would  be  a  sort  of 
czar,  with  almost  unlimited  power  to 
harass  and  intimidate  individual  busi- 
ness owners  who  wish  nothing  more  than 
the  right  to  serve  whomever  they  please. 
We  have  long  boasted  of  the  fact  and 
gloried  in  the  fact  that  ours  Is  a  govern- 


ment of  laws,  not  a  government  of  men. 
Is  it  not  time  for  us  to  think  about 
the  tendency  to  vest  more  and  more  pow- 
ers In  men  and  to  leave  decisions  up  to 
men,  and  the  tendency  to  make  ours  a 
government  of  men,  rather  than  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  briefly 
to  me,  to  permit  me  to  ask  a  question  in 
regard  to  the  commerce  clause? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If.  as  proposed  by  the 
proponents  of  this  measure,  it  were  de- 
clared by  law  that  a  person  who  had  a 
restaurant  on  a  highway  had  to  serve 
all  persons  who  traveled  from  one  State 
to  another,  and  if  that  fact  alone  resulted 
in  a  holding  that  that  man's  business 
was  an  interstate  commerce  business  or 
a  business  which  substantially  affected 
Interstate  commerce,  and  If  that  con- 
tention were  upheld,  can  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  Imagine  any  business  or 
activity  which  would  not  be  held  to  affect 
interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  It  seems  to  me 
that  under  such  a  definition,  everything 
could  be  included ;  and  if  it  were  not  in- 
cluded as  an  Individual  activity,  it  would 
be  Included  by  association  with  other  ac- 
tivities. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  So,  regardless  of  one's 
good  motives — and,  of  course,  we  at- 
tribute good  motives  to  our  friends  who 
propose  the  enactment  of  this  measure — 
such  a  holding  would  mean  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  take  over,  by 
force,  down  to  the  most  minute  and  most 
intimate  rights  of  the  American  people 
everywhere,  would  it  not? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  correct. 

Of  course  the  commerce  clause  has 
been  invoked  in  connection  with  other 
matters,  but  not  In  the  way  It  Is  at- 
tempted to  be  Invoked  in  cormection  with 
this  bill.  In  cormection  with  the  wages 
and  hours  law,  the  commerce  clause  was 
extended  to  include  department  stores 
which  do  a  certain  amount  of  business; 
but  even  then  the  requirement  was  that 
they  do  at  least  50  percent  of  their  busi- 
ness across  State  lines.  In  other  words. 
the  commerce  clause  was  invoked  in  that 
case  in  a  specific  way.  However,  Con- 
gress never  has  moved  Into  a  grassroots 
level  and  small  business  level.  In  the  way 
proposed  In  this  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  sxire  I  am  cor- 
rect In  concluding  from  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  has  said  that  not  only 
does  he  believe  there  is  no  constitutional 
authority  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
move  into  that  field,  but  he  also  believes 
that  before  it  would  be  proper  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  move  into  It, 
specific  power  should  be  obtained  from 
the  people,  rather  than  to  rely  on  the 
present  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
and  to  claim  that  those  provisions  provide 
for  such  power. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  correct.  / 

Madam  President,  in  di.«yu-s«?ing  the 
various  titles  of  the  bill,  I  do  not  propose 
to  discuss  all  11  of  them  this  evening. 
I  am  willing  to  suspend  my  remarks  after 
I  discuss  any  of  the  titles;  and  I  shall 
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be  willing  to  discuss  the  other  titles  on  a 
subsequent  occasion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield 
briefly  tome'' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  realize  that  to- 
night most  Senators  are  to  be  honored 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars— a  significant  event  in  the 
NaUon's  Capital.  I  have  no  desire  to  in- 
terfere with  the  plans  for  that  very  fine 
event— one  of  the  finest  In  the  Nation's 
Capital.  So  I  believe  that  in  a  short 
time  the  Senate  should  take  a  recess,  in 
order  to  accommodate  all  Senators. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  appreciate  that 
suggestion  by  the  acting  majority  leader. 
I  hope  to  attend  the  dinner. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY     I  realize  that. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  one  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  had  war 
service;  and  the  dinner  is  an  annual  one, 
as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  knows, 
and  I  should  like  very  much  to  attend 
it.  So  I  am  willing  to  accommodate  the 
leadership. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  realize  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  willing  to  do 

so. 

Today  both  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  SttnnisI  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI  have 
presented  well  documented  arguments  on 
one  of  the  most  important  and  contro- 
versial features  of  the  civil  rights  bill.  I 
believe  title  n  will  require  examination 
with  meticulous  care  on  the  fioor  of  the 

As  the  debate  proceeds,  there  may  be 
times  when  we  shall  be  a  little  less 
patient  with  one  another.  But  at  least 
at  the  present  stage  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  arguments  that  are  being  made 
ought  to  be  carefully  examined.  We  do 
not  wish  to  do  anything  that  is  wrong. 
We  do  not  desire  to  do  anything  that  is 
imconstltutional — at  least,  as  we  inter- 
pret the  Constitution.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  a  point  of  view  about 
these  subjects.  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
gard for  the  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. I  believe  the  su-gvunents  which 
have  been  made  have  been  very  well 
thought  out  and.  as  I  have  said,  docu- 
mented by  cases  and  by  personal  ob- 
servation. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield 
to  me  for  a  moment  further? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes.  Indeed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  at  least  we 
might  spread  through  the  Ricord  the  dif- 
ferences of  point  of  view,  without  trying 
to  draw  any  final  judgment.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  SucNinsl  was 
very  considerate  in  yielding  to  me  while 
we  were  discussing  the  application  of  the 
14th  amendment  and  the  commerce 
clause.  As  I  said  then,  and  repeat  now. 
I  lay  no  claim  to  any  unique  knowledge 
about  the  commerce  clause  and  the  many 
great  interpretations  of  its  application. 

I  merely  wish  to  note  that  under  title 
n.  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  have  noted, 
subsection  (b)  of  section  201  states: 

(b)  Each  of  the  following  eatabUshmenta 
which  servee  the  public  U  a  place  of  public  ac- 


commodation within  the  meaning  of  thla 
title  If  Ita  operations  affect  commerce,  or  If 
dlacrlmlnatlon  or  segregation  by  It  Is  sup- 
ported by  State  action: 

(1)  any  Inn.  hotel,  motel,  or  other  estab- 
lishment which  provides  lodging  to  transient 
guests,  other  than  an  establishment  located 
within  a  building  which  contains  not  more 
than  five  rooms  for  rent  or  hire  and  which 
Is  actually  occupied  by  the  proprietor  of  such 
establUhment  as  his  residence; 

(2)  any  restaurant,  cafeteria,  lunch  room, 
lunch  counter,  soda  fountain,  or  other  fa- 
cility principally  engaged  In  selling  food  for 
consumption  on  the  premises.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to.  any  such  facility  located  on 
the  premises  of  any  reUll  establUhment;  or 
any  gasoline  station; 

(3)  any  motion  picture  house,  theater,  con- 
cert hall,  sports  arena,  stadium  or  other  place 
of  exhibition  or  entertainment;  and 

(4)  any  establishment  (A)  which  Is 
physically  located  within  the  premises  of  any 
establishment  otherwise  covered  by  this  sub- 
section, or  within  the  premises  of  which  Is 
physically  located  any  such  covered  estab- 
lishment, and  (B)  which  holds  itself  out  as 
serving  patrons  of  such  covered  establUh- 
ment. 


As  I  have  demonstrated,  subsection 
(b)  of  section  201  enumerates  certain 
types  of  establishments  which  would  be 
required  to  make  their  facilities,  goods, 
and  services  available  to  all  without  dis- 
crimination on  the  ground  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin  If.  and  only 
if.  the  operations  of  such  enumerated 
establishments — "affect  commerce,  or  if 
discrimination  or  segregation  by  it  is 
supported  by  State  action." 

Subsection  (O  defines  what  operations 
affect  commerce  for  purposes  of  each 
type  of  establishment  enumerated  in 
subsection  lb). 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  I  am 
sure  that  we  shall  go  into  the  subject  in 
much  more  detail  as  we  examine  that 
subsection.  I  am  sure  that  one  Sena- 
tor after  another  will  go  into  it.  I  know 
that  thei'e  are  many  differences  about 
that  section.  However,  an  independent 
smd  additional  constitutional  basis  for 
the  proposed  legislation  is  supplied  not 
only  by  the  commerce  section  of  the 
Constitution,  but  also  by  the  14th 
amendment.  That  is  why  subsection 
(b)  provides  that  "if  discrimination  or 
segregation  by  it  is  supported  by  State 
action." 

Establishments  are  covered  without 
respect  to  whether  commerce  is  covered. 
I  think  we  would  agree  at  least  on  that 
constitutional  interpretation.  The  rea- 
son that  subsection  (b)  uses  the  phrase 
"supported  by  State  action"  is  that  the 
14th  amendment  provides  only  that  no 
State  shall  deny  to  any  person  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws. 

Ever  since  1883.  when  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  the  civil  rights  cases,  it 
has  been  held  that  Congress  may  legis- 
late and  interpret  the  14th  amendment 
only  with  respect  to  the  action  of  the 
State.  We  went  into  that  subject  ear- 
lier today.  It  has  been  established  by 
a  long  line  of  decisions  that  State  action 
for  the  purpose  of  the  14th  amendment  is 
a  subject  which  may  be  satisfied  by  vary- 
ing circumstances. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  wishes  to 
note  that  If  we  should  take  a  look  at  the 
spectrum  of  State  action  under  the  14th 


amendment  we  would  find  the  following 
instances  in  which  the  14th  amendment 
would  apply: 

To  a  State  law  or  an  ordinance  of  any 
political  subdivision  of  the  State  which 
specifically  prescribes  segregaUon. 

State  oCQclals  acting  in  the  name  of 
the  State  publicly  admitting  that  they 
are  enforcing  a  custom  of  segregation. 

There  is  a  third  item  in  the  spectrum. 
If  the  Senator  will  bear  with  me.  I  know 
there  is  disagreement  about  that  item. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  merely  wished  to 
comment  on  the  subject  of  custom. 
There  could  be  some  understanding  on 
the  Senator's  contention  about  the  14th 
amendment  applying  in  cases  in  which  a 
State  law  or  a  city  ordinance,  contains  a 
definite  provision,  because  that  would 
become  State  action. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  we  would 
agree  on  that. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  But  I  carmot  think. 
of  anything  that  is  more  far-fetched 
than  to  say  that  the  provision  would 
cover  the  action  of  some  officers  who  is 
doing  something  because  he  says  it  is 
the  custom  in  that  area  to  do  it. 

By  the  way.  while  I  am  speaking— and 
I  shall  yield  again  to  the  Senator— I 
noticed  that  subsection  (c).  which  de- 
scribes when  a  business  would  be  in  in- 
terstate commerce,  provides  that  if — 

( b ) ,  It  serves  or  offers  to  serve  Interstate 
travelers  (or)  — 
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It  does  not  say  "and":  it  says  "or"— 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  food  which  it 
serves,  or  gasoline  or  other  products  which 
It  sells,  has  moved  In  commerce. 

How  can  a  restaurant  get  food  with- 
out using  intersUte  commerce?  It  may 
not  use  it  itseU,  but  it  wiU  buy  food 
from  a  wholesaler.  The  wholesaler  wUl 
have  hauled  the  food  from  Minnesota 
or  somewhere  else.  We  might  get  our 
grits  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  get  our  grits 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  obtain  our 
cereals  and  things  of  that  kind  from  the 
Midwest,  in  areas  around  Minnesota. 
Iowa,  and  other  States.  How  could  any 
restaurant  be  exempt  from  that  provi- 
sion? If  the  Senator  will  go  down  the 
list,  he  will  observe  that  no  business 
would  be  exempt. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  With  reference  to 
the  list  specified  in  secUon  201(b)  of 
the  bill.  I  believe  the  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  the  only  pro- 
vision relating  to  interstate  commerce 
that  I  have  ever  known  to  go  so  far 
down  to  individual  establishments.  We 
have  not  so  provided  in  any  other  law 
of  which  I  have  knowledge. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  a  well  ex- 
pressed point  of  view  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  We  shall  go  into  that 
question.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  will  do  so  in  his  very 
persuasive  manner  in  coming  days.  It 
is  the  intention  of  certain  Senators  who 
support  the  bill  to  go  into  it.  It  is  the 
kind  of  thing  that  we  ought  to  discuss. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  agree.  The  point 
that  I  made  in  the  beginning  of  my 
talk  this  afternoon  was  that  it  is  a  great 
pity  that  the  measure  could  not  have 


been  handled  by  some  committee.  That 
is  the  function  of  committees.  They  go 
into  such  questions  as  the  one  which 
we  have  been  discussing  and  thresh 
them  out.  It  is  difficult  to  do  that  work 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  work 
with  a  committee  of  15  members.  But 
when  we  work  with  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  consisting  of  100  Members,  the 
task  becomes  extremely  difficult.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  bill  was  not  lodged  In  some 
committee  that  would  try  to  resolve 
these  difflciJt  questions  section  by  sec- 
tion, subsection  by  subsection,  and 
clause  by  clause. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Title  H  was  the 
subject  of  exhaustive  and  comprehensive 
study  in  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Some  of  the  best  lawyers  in  the  Senate 
are  members  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. The  bill  came  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  committee. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  For  my  informa- 
tion, what  is  title  n? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  public  acc<xn- 
modations  section. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  not  the  bill 
that  came  from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    No;  but  if  the  Sen- 
ator thinks  that  title  n  is  a  rather  far- 
reaching  section,  I  most  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  the  bill  that  came  frwn  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  is  a  much  more 
far-reaching    and    comprehensive    pro- 
posal.   There  were  only  two  votes  against 
it  when  it  was  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee.   Members  of  that  committee  are 
Senators  like  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magntjson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore], 
the  Senator  from  CMclahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY],  the  Senator  frcwn  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thitrmond],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator  from 
Texas   [Mr.  Yarborottgh],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  BartlettJ,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McOee],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton], the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.   Prouty],   and   the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Beall]. 

Most  of  those  Senators  are  distin- 
guished lawyers.  They  did  a  very  good 
job,  but  they  reported  a  much  stronger 
measure  on  public  accommodations 
than  is  provided  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Frankly,  I  have 
not  even  seen  the  bill  that  was  reported 
by  the  committee. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  has  been  on  the 
calendar. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  understand  it  is 
on  the  calendar.  I  would  certainly  ob- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  that  bill  as  I 
do  to  this  bill,  along  the  lines  I  have 
presented  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Before  we  hope- 
fully end  our  debate  for  tonight,  I  wish 
to  enter  into  the  Record  this  statement: 
The  two  speeches  which  have  been  made 
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are  important  speeches.  I  do  not  wish 
in  any  way  to  deprecate  or  cast  reflec- 
tion upon  the  addresses  of  today.  The 
two  Senators  have  done  an  admirably 
good  job.  I  merely  point  out  that  if  we 
look  at  the  spectrum  of  State  action 
under  the  14th  amendment,  there  are 
four  areas  of  possible  application.  I 
said  "possible."  I  do  not  happen  to 
agree  with  some  of  them. 

First,  a  State  law  or  sm  ordinance  of 
any  of  its  political  subdivisions  which 
specifically  prescribes  segregation. 

I  think  most  of  us  would  agree  that 
that  category  would  constitute  sufficient 
State  action  to  bring  to  bear  the  14th 
amendment. 

Second.  State  officials  publicly  admit- 
ting that  they  are  enforcing  a  custom  of 
segregation.  This  was  the  basis  of  the 
recent  Lombard  decision  in  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Third,  so-called  colorblind  trespass 
laws  being  used  to  call  in  police  officers 
to  eject  persons  from  the  premises  of  a 
proprietor  whose  sole  reason  to  eject  is 
to  keep  the  facilities  segregated. 

Fourth,  the  license  theory  whereby  the 
issuance  of  a  State  license  or  articles  of 
incorporation,  or  the  issuance  of  a  pub- 
lic health  certificate,  and  so  forth,  would 
be  sufficient  State  action  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  14th  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  does  not 
contend  that.  This  last  category  is  in 
his  opinion  insufficient  State  action  to 
bring  the  14th  amendment  to  bear  but 
It  does  represent  the  present  limit  of  the 
spectnmi. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  knew  that. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  merely  say- 
ing that  this  is  the  spectrum  of  what  are 
called  State  actions  under  the  14th 
amendment.  The  first  two  have  been 
declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be 
clearly  sufficient  State  action  within  the 
bounds  of  the  14th  amendment. 

The  third  is  currently  i)endlng  before 
the  Supreme  Court  for  decision. 

The  license  theory,  which  is  a  rather 
far-reaching  doctrine,  was  the  theory 
of  Associate  Justice  Douglas  contained 
in  one  of  his  concurring  opinions. 

The  bill  does  not  deal  with  the  latter 
two  categories.  The  present  bill  does 
not  rely  upon  the  resolution  of  the  con- 
stitutional questions  presented  in  the 
third  and  fourth  categories.  It  relates 
only  to  the  first  two  categories,  which 
have  already  been  clearly  interpreted  as 
constitutional. 

I  hope  we  can  concentrate  our  atten- 
tion upon  the  first  and  second  during 
the  debate.  I  believe  it  would  be  very 
helpful. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  offers  the 
suggestion  to  more  or  less  crystallize  the 
argument.  I  appreciate  the  way  Sena- 
tors who  oppose  the  bill  have  handled 
the  debate.  I  am  not  critical.  I  think 
It  has  been  a  good  debate.  I  only  regret 
that  more  Senators  are  not  present  to 
hear  it. 

This  is  important  legislation.  I  want 
to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  It  is  not  our 
intention  to  unduly  rush  the  legislation 
through,  even  if  we  had  the  means  to  do 
it— and  I  would  say  that  is  dubious  at 
the  moment.    I  believe  the  bill  requires 


very  comprehensive  study  and  debate. 
Those  of  us  who  are  proponents  of  the 
bill  have  an  obligation  to  make  our  case, 
and  not  let  the  whole  burden  rest  on  the 
opponents. 

There  will  be  no  charge  of  filibuster 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  so  long 
as  the  discussion  stays  on  the  issue.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  sufficiently  important 
to  talk  about,  argue  about,  disagree 
about,  and,  hopefully,  find  a  solution  for. 
That  is  what  I  would  like  to  see  as  the 
pattern  of  the  debate. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
his  customary  courtesy  in  yielding  to  me 
to  make  these  observations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
He  has  made  reference  to  two  speeches 
that  have  been  made  today,  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sxennis]  and 
myself.  Contrary  to  the  belief  of  many 
persons  over  the  country,  we  do  not.  in 
these  debates,  deal  with  extraneous 
matters. 

This  is  my  18th  year  in  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
Nis]  is  approaching  his  18th  year.  He 
came  here  a  few  months  after  I  did. 
During  that  time  I  have  never,  at  any 
time  in  the  debate  on  a  civil  rights  meas- 
ure, departed  from  the  subject.  I  have 
never  known  a  Senator  debating  the  sub- 
ject on  either  side  to  read  telephone  di- 
rectories. Some  persons  have  the  idea 
that  we  read  telephone  directories,  dis- 
cuss recipes,  and  follow  that  kind  of 
procedure. 

During  the  18  years  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate,  I  have  never  known  a  Senator  on 
either  side  to  indulge  in  anything  of  that 
kind. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
that  during  the  debate  whatever  part  I 
take  in  it  will  be  germane. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  asked  the  Sen- 
ator to  yield  again  because  I  feel  strongly 
about  this  issue.  I  feel  we  are  somewhat 
on  trial,  not  so  much  because  of  what 
one's  views  are,  because  a  Senator  is  en- 
titled to  express  his  point  of  view.  That 
is  why  we  are  here.  If  we  all  had  the 
same  point  of  view,  we  could  lock  up  the 
place  and  save  the  money  for  the  tax- 
payers and  get  the  kind  of  "efficiency" 
that  some  people  think  we  ought  to  have. 
and  "take  it"  and  say  nothing  about  it. 
Our  purpose  is  to  discuss  the  question, 
amend  or  change  the  bill,  if  need  be,  and 
then  vote  it  up  or  down. 

Without  casting  a  reflection  on  any 
Senator  who  wants  to  follow  any  par- 
liamentary procedure  he  wishes,  my 
hope  is  that  shortly  the  Senate  can  act 
on  the  motion  to  take  up  the  bill,  and 
vote  to  consider  the  bill.  I  assiire  Sena- 
tors who  are  in  opposition  to  the  bill 
that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  wants 
full  discussion  of  the  measure. 

Prom  what  I  heard  yesterday,  with 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
leading  off,  followed  by  the  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  and 
what  I  heard  today  in  the  speeches  by 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
Nis]   and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
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[Mr.  SparkmanI,  plus  what  we  have  con- 
tributed as  proponents  of  the  wU.  * 
should  say  this  is  the  way  we  should 
argue  and  debate. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  will  agree  with  me 
that  there  has  been  no  effort  whatever 
to  be  dilatory. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    None. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  could  easily  have 
asked  for  a  quorum  call  before  I  sUrted 
to  speak,  which  probably  would  have 
killed  30  or  40  minutes. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.    The    Senator    is 

correct.  .      ,   #      _ 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  did  not  ask  for  a 
quorum  call,  because  I  had  a  presenta- 
tion I  was  ready  to  make.  I  wanted  to 
go  to  the  dinner  referred  to.  So  I  start- 
ed my  presentation. 

I  have  enjoyed  the  discussion  through- 
out. I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr  JAVTTS  Madam  President- — • 
Mr  SPARKMAN  Madam  President. 
I  assume  the  Senator  from  MmnesoU 
Is  about  ready  to  close;  and  there  is  no 
reason,  even  though  I  have  not  finished, 
why  I  should  not  yield  the  floor  at  this 

time.  ^     .    J 

Mr   HUMPHREY.     That  is  the  desire 

of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  had 
hoped  that  the  Senate  might  remain 
In  session  a  litUe  longer  at  this  time, 
but  because  of  what  I  consider  to  be 
rather  extenuating  circumstances,  it  is 
desired  to  complete  the  business  of  the 
Senate  shortly. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Madam  President,  be- 
fore the  Senate  recesses  for  the  night. 
I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  the 
committee  idea  which  sounds  so  logical 
and  so  easy  to  take,  and  makes  those  of 
us  who  oppose  the  idea  of  referring  the 
bill  to  a  committee  seem  like  such  unrea- 
sonable men. 

Why  should  we  oppose  a  committee 
looking  Into  the  question? 

As  the  question  has  occurred  a  num- 
ber of  times  today,  and  as  I  am  one  of 
the  managers  on  my  side  of  the  aisle 
for  the  day,  I  should  like  to  sUte  clearly 
for  the  record  what  the  situation  Is. 

The  principal  elements  of  the  bill  have 
been  carefully  considered  by  Senate  com- 
mittees. After  thorough  hearings,  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  reported  a  bill 
on  public  accommodations.  It  carefully 
analyzed  the  law,  and  that  biU  has  been 
on  the  calendar  and  has  gotten  exactly 

nowhere.  ^  ^  wn 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pubuc 
Welfare,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
be  a  member,  carefully  considered  that 
part  of  the  bill  which  relates  to  fair  em- 
ployment opportunity,  and  reported  a 
bill  and  it  has  been  on  the  calendar.  It 
Is  resting  In  exactly  the  same  place  as 
tile  public  accommodations  bill. 

In  addition,  an  effort  was  made  in  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  have 
hearings  on  civil  rights  bills,  and  some 
9  days  were  consumed,  with  the  Attor- 
ney General  on  the  stand  being  ques- 
tioned by  one  Senator,  who  Is  undoubt- 
edly— as  are  other  Senators  concerned — 
In  opposition  to  the  bill  and  an  ardent 
advocate  of  now  referring  it  to  a  com- 
mittee. No  other  Senator  had  an  op- 
portunity to  question  the  Attorney  Gen- 


eral I  assume,  if  we  asked  the  Senator, 
he  would  say  even  he  was  not  through 
with  questioning  the  Attorney  General 
on  the  biU.  ^  ^         ^ 

For  many  years,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  been  known,  aptiy  so.  as  the 
graveyard  of  civil  rights  bills  in  the  Sen- 
ate     Extensive  hearings  were  held  on 
this  bill  In  the  other  body  and  there  was 
extremely  intensive  debate  and  analysis 
of  the  law  and  consideration  of  all  the 
questions  raised;  and  here  we  are.  now. 
facing  a  timetable  dictated  by  the  jus- 
tice of  the  case,  with  great  feeling  being 
displayed  by  the  country,  as  expressed 
by  the  majority  leader  himself,  that  his- 
tory, the  exigencies  of  our  time,  and  the 
real   dangers   which   face    public   order 
and  tranquillity,  quite  apart  from  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Constitution,  impel  us 
to  move  forward. 

Under  these  circumstances — and  there 
are  probably  other  arguments  that  other 
Senators  can  think  of  but  which  I  can- 
not muster  "off  the  cuff"  this  evening- 
it  seems  to  me  it  is  laboring  the  point  to 
say,  at  this  stage  of  the  proceeding  when 
we   are   dealing   with   the   bill,   that   it 
should  now  be  referred  to  a  committee. 
For  how  long  would  it  be  referred? 
The  most  that  is  asked  for  Is  10  days. 
Considering  what  happened  in  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral at  the  hands  of  one  Senator  for  9 
out  of  the  10  days  of  hearings  already 
held  there,  what  is  likely  to  happen  to 
the  bill  If  It  Is  again  referred  Is  just  to 
defer  debate  for  10  more  days.  In  addi- 
tion to  any  other  pitialls  which  the  bill 
might  reasonably  run  Into  if  it  should 
be  taken  from  the  Senate,  to  be  reported 
back  later. 

I  am  reminded  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  who  has  been  a 
great  leader  in  this  fight,  that  titie  of 
the  bUl  relating  to  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission had  full  hearings  before  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  Its  record  is 
printed,  so  that  the  facts  are  available  to 
Senators  in  connection  with  many  of  the 
reasons  why  this  legislation  is  urgently 
required. 

The  proposal  which  we  defeated  some 
days  ago,  to  send  the  bill  to  committee, 
was  a  proposal  which  would  iwt  even 
have  made  the  bill  the  pending  business 
when  it  was  reported.  If  we  had  sent  It 
to  committee,  it  would  have  come  back 
after  some  days  and  we  would  still  be 
exacUy  where  we  are  today,  debating 
whether  to  make  the  bill  the  pending 
business. 

What  are  we  offered  by  the  opposition, 
who  insist  that  the  bill  go  to  committee? 
We  are  not  even  offered  the  privilege 
of  making  it  the  pending  business  so  that 
a  vote  could  be  taken  promptly. 

The  whole  story  was  clear  when  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russixl] 
rose  today  and  stated  that  Senators  are 
entitled  to  debate  the  issue.  Exactly  the 
same  issue  could  be  and  will  be  debated, 
as  Is  the  right  of  all  Senators,  when  the 
bill  becomes  the  pending  business. 

Senators  on  the  side  of  civil  rights 
cannot  sit  mute  day  after  day  and  aUow 
debate  to  continue  by  Senators  who  op- 
pose civil  rights  and  present  their  case 
to  the  country  day  after  day,  without 


the  answers  being  placed  In  the  record 
at  the  same  time. 

I  believe  the  people  will  decide  this 
Issue.  This  will  have  Its  Impact  on  the 
Senate  now,  more  than  ever  before  In  the 
history  of  clvU  rights  legislation.  But 
the  people  cannot  know  what  the  facts 
are  unless  we  reply  day  by  day  as  the 
arguments  of  the  opposition  are  made; 
and  we  must  reply  In  the  best  good 
temper.  I  beUeve  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  said  I  was  vehe- 
ment today.  Perhaps  I  sound  that  way ; 
I  do  not  feel  that  way. 

That  Is  my  way  of  speaking,  or  my 
temperament.  But  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  that  It  Is  the 
duty  of  Senators  to  expose  their  oppo- 
sition fully  In  aU  Its  deUll;  and  It  Is 
also  oir  duty  to  expose  our  position  and 
to  do  our  utmost  to  get  on  with  the  ur- 
gent business  before  the  country,  which 
is  the  right  to  vote,  once  this  Issue  has 
been  thoroughly  explored. 

So  I  could  not  sit  mute.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, while  the  point  was  made— which 
sounds  logical  and  proper,  but  which  is 
so  specious— that  we  should  refer  the 
bill  to  cMnmittee.  without  putting  at 
least  some  of  the  facte  on  the  record  at 

the  same  time.  ^  .^    o 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  for  again  setting 
the  record  straight  in  reference  to  the 
manner  In  which  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion has  been  handled  by  the  committee. 
I  Intend  to  say  something  about  that 
tomorrow,  because  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  is  emi- 
nently correct  when  he  says  that  each 
day  some  effort  should  be  made— I  hope 
an  effective  effort— to  analyze  the  debate 
that  is  going  on.  and  to  state  the  posi- 
tion of  the  proponents  of  the  legislation, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  opponente. 

As  the  Senator  knows.  It  Is  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  proponente  of  the  bill  to  state 
our   case  when  the   blU   Is  before  the 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  for  example,  will  state  the  case 
for  title  I;  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr  Macntjson]  will  state  the  case  for 
title  H;  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr  Pastore]  will  state  the  case  for 
titie  VI.  The  Republican  Senators  will 
make  a  similar  presentation  and  we  will 
attempt  to  alternate  In  order  to  keep 
some  balance  In  the  matter. 

I  state  this  now  so  that  the  record 
may  be  clear,  and  that  there  may  be 
some  forewarning  that  those  of  us  who 
feel  strongly  about  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  wUl  not,  cannot,  and  should 
not  content  ourselves  with  merely  listen- 
ing to  the  opposition.  We  must  state 
our  case  as  well.  We  have  an  obligation 
to  do  so,  both  moral  and  legal,  and  as 
Senators  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  our 
Intention  to  do  so. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Madam  President,  I  be- 
lieve this  will  be  the  first  time  In  a  clvU 
rights  debate  when  we  have  been  or- 
ganized as  effectively  as  this. 

On  this  side  of  the  aisle  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  has  title 
I-  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  ItJU. 
Hruska]  has  title  H;  I  have  title  HI;  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  CooperI 
has  titie  TV;  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 


vania tMr.  Scott]  has  titie  V;  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton] 
has  titie  VI;  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  has  title  Vn. 

So  I  am  glad  to  join  other  Senators. 
I  believe  the  dignity  of  the  case  requires 
this,  and  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  that  the 
dignity  and  sincerity  which  has  been 
shown  today  by  the  two  Senators  of  the 
opposition  require  that  we  present  our 
case  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  For  the  record,  so 
that  we  may  know  what  the  plans  are. 
there  will  be  an  opening  statement,  when 
the  bill  is  finally  before  us.  which  will  be 
made  by  myself;  there  will  be  another 
statement,  an  opening  statement  by  the 
assistant  leader  on  the  Republican  side 
of  the  aisle,  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHEL]. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  in- 
dicated, a  number  of  Republican  Sena- 
tors will  deal  with  the  bill  title  by  titie 
down  through  title  Vn. 

On  the  Democratic  side,  title  I  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  ;  title  n  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson]  ;  title  m  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse];  title  TV  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  title  V,  Senator  Long,  of  Mis- 
souri; titie  VI.  Senator  Pastore;  titie 
vn.  Senator  Clark;  titles  Vm.  IX.  X. 
and  XI.  Senator  Dodd. 

We  shall  attempt  to  present  as  well  as 
we  can  our  case  for  the  respective  tlties. 
I  hope  that  Senators  in  opposition  will 
do  the  same,  so  that  we  may  have  a  pro- 
ductive debate  which  I  believe  will  do 
the  Senate  honor  and  will  he  helpful  to 
everyone  interested  in  the  legislation, 
both  for  and  against. 


TO 


READJUSTMENT     ASSISTANCE 
CERTAIN  VETERANS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    Madam  Presi- 
dent, during  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Spark- 
man's  speech,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
referred   to   the  bill    (S.  5)    to   provide 
readjustment  assistance  to  veterans  who 
served  In  the  Armed  Forces  during  the 
induction  period,   which  is  the  second 
bill  on  the  Senate  Calendar,  and  has 
been  on  the  calendar  since  July  2.  1963. 
It  is  the  GI  bUl.    The  distingiiished  Sen- 
ator from   Alabama,   as  a   Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  was  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  original  OI  bill  In 
1944  during  the  World  War  n.    I  had 
the  privilege  of  attending  a  great  ban- 
quet last  week  of  the  American  Legion 
in  Washington  at  which  a  great  message 
of  tribute  to  the  GI  bill  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  read.  The 
national  commander  of  the  American 
Legion  was  present.    At  that  time  it  was 
pointed  out  how  many  people  have  been 
benefited  by  that  bill.  I  believe  that  more 
than    400.000    school    teachers.    400,000 
engineers  and  scientiste,  and  more  than 
200,000      medical      personnel — doctors, 
dentlste,  and  nurses — had  been  obtained 
for  our  country  under  the  GI  bill.    I 
pointed  out  to  the  commander  of  the 
Legion  how  the  bill  had  paid  for  itself. 
It  is  incomprehensible  to  me.  with  the 


known  l>eneflts  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, and  with  the  testimony  taken  on  the 
Hartke  bill  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  in  which  It  was  pointed  out 
that  in  1955  payments  under  the  GI  bill 
by  our  Government  amounted  to  $706 
million  and  that  by  1960  that  amount 
had  gone  down  to  $70  million,  how  our 
Government  can  think  it  has  strength- 
ened education — after  pulling  down  by 
90  percent  the  funds  granted  for  higher 
education  during  that  period. 

I  hope  that  we  can  obtain  enough  sup- 
port for  the  bill  so  that  it  can  be 
brought  before  the  Senate  and  passed. 
Thirty-nine  Senators,  including  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  have  sponsored  the 
bin.  Testimony  before  a  numlDer  of  com- 
mittees, including  the  Veterans'  Subcom- 
mittee, shows  the  imperative  necessity 
for  the  bill. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman]  has  done  much 
to  support  the  proposed  legislation,  as 
well  as  the  housing  legislation  in  the 
Congress  over  past  years.  He  is  almost 
known  as  "Mr.  Housing." 


SECRETARY  OP  AGRICULTURE  OR- 
VTTJ.E  FREEMAN  MADE  BRILLIANT 
FARM  SPEECH  AT  RICEGROWERS 
MEETING 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle 
Freeman  delivered  an  address  of  world- 
wide significance  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Rice  Growers  Association  at 
the  Rice  Hotel  In  Houston,  Tex.,  Janu- 
ary 31,  1964. 

While  he  was  speaking  to  a  group  of 
ricegrowers.  he  dealt  with  the  problems 
of   agricultural    impwrts    generally. 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  who  was 
formerly  administrator  of  our  whole 
food-for-peace  program,  in  the  Chtim- 
laer.  I  believe  he  will  find  the  address  by 
Secretary  Freeman  of  great  interest.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  illuminating  farm 
speeches  I  have  heard. 

In  his  address,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture discussed  In  detail  many  of  the 
major  problems  and  goals  of  this  ad- 
ministration, particularly  in  regard  to 
world  trade  in  agricultural  goods. 

The  Honorable  Clark  Thompson. 
whose  Ninth  Congressional  District  em- 
braces a  large  ricegrowlng  area  of 
Texas,  was  honored  at  this  meeting  for 
his  knowledge  and  outstanding  work  in 
this  vital  field  of  our  economy. 

Because  of  the  timeliness  and  Im- 
portance of  Secretary  Freeman's  re- 
marks, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  bt  Scceetart  Peeeman 
This  is  a  critical  year  for  agrlcultiire  and 
particularly  for  agricultural  trade.  Prelim- 
inary talks  leading  to  the  opening  of  general 
trade  negotiations  In  May  of  this  year  have 
been  underway  for  some  months.  E>ecl8ionB 
which  will  be  made  in  Geneva  this  year  In 
the  trade  negotiations  will  have  a  critical 
effect  on  An:ierlcan  agriculture  and  on  farm- 
ers in  the  United  States  for  many  years  to 
come.  These  decisions  are  turning  out  to  be 
difficult  to  make. 


I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  negotiations  which 
have  come  to  be  called  the  Kennedy  round 
of  general  trade  negotiations  arising  out  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1963.  The  trad- 
ing countries  of  the  world  and  the  agricul- 
tural producers  In  these  countries  are  truly 
at  a  crossroads  In  1964.  They  may  choose  to 
travel  the  high  road  of  trade  expansion,  of 
fair  and  liberal  and  outward-looking  trade 
policies,  or  they  can  choose  the  low  road  of 
restrictive  Inward-looking,  self-sufficient 
agricultural  and  trading  systems. 

If  the  commercial  trading  nations  of  the 
free  world  take  the  high  road.  It  can  mean 
expanded  export  markets,  Increased  sales  fCH- 
U.S.  farmers,  and  a  better  day  for  the  world's 
consumers.  If  the  trading  countries  take  the 
low  road,  it  will  mean  higher  costs  to  their 
consvuncrs,  lower  standards  of  living,  politi- 
cal differences  arising  out  of  economic  pro- 
tectionism, and  a  far  more  difficult  world  to 
live  In. 

I  want  to  discuss  these  questions  tonight 
not  only  with  rice  producers  and  rice  millers 
who  are  here  at  this  meeting,  but  through 
you  with  farmers  all  over  the  country.  The 
question  of  trade  is  one  which  affects  all  of 
our  farmers  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree. 
Even  though  rice  exports  may  be  governed 
by  regulations  In  foreign  markets  which  are 
different  from  those  which  govern  feed  grain 
exp(»-ts,  the  principles  which  can  Improve 
farm  Incomes  and  enhance  the  living  stand- 
ards of  the  world  are  the  same  from  com- 
modity to  commodity  and  throughout  the 
world. 

I  want  to  ask  a  few  questions  tonight  and 
then  seek  to  answer  them.  In  this  fashion, 
we  can  best  pinpoint  some  Important  facts 
in  what  has  come  to  be  a  somewhat  confus- 
ing picture. 

1.  Are  agricultural  exports  Important? 

2.  Why  is  It  that  trade  negolatlons  In- 
volving agricultural  products  are  so  difficult? 

3.  Has  the  emergence  of  the  EEC  changed 
things  In  regard  to  agricultural  trade? 

4.  Do  we  oppose  the  EEC  or  obstruct  It? 
6.  Do  some  of  the  EEC's  current  practices 

and  negotiating  proposals  represent  a  serious 
threat  to  the  American  farmer  and  his 
markets? 

6.  What  are  these  negotiating  proposals, 
and  why  do  they  threaten  our  legitimate 
righto? 

7.  Do  we  have  negotiating  pro(>osal8? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  diffi- 
cult, but  they  are  crucial  to  the  agricultural 
trade  negotiations,  and  the  outcome  of  the 
Issues  raised  in  these  questions  Is  as  Impcw- 
tant  to  American  farmers  as  the  outcome  of 
our  own  domestic  agricultural  policies. 

1.  Are  agricultural  exporto  lmF>ortant? 
They  are  exceedingly  Important — more  than 
at  any  time  In  oiu-  history — ^to  fanners  and  to 
the  entire  Nation.  Exports  provide  marketo 
for  over  60  million  producing  acres;  they 
greatly  ease  the  problems  of  production  ad- 
justment. Exporto  strengthen  market  prices 
and  Improve  farm  Incomes.  Parm  producto 
for  export  provide  jobs  for  around  1  million 
farmworkers,  and  many  thousands  of  addi- 
tional Jobs  for  those  In  towns  and  cities  who 
transport,  store,  process,  and  otherwise  serv- 
ice our  food  and  agricult\iral  Industries. 
Agricultural  exporto  selling  In  the  world 
market  for  dollars  add  to  the  plus  side  of  our 
International  accounto  at  the  rate  of  $4  bil- 
lion a  year — twice  the  dollar  export  rate  of 
1956,  before  most  of  today's  market  expan- 
sion ettarta  were  iindertaken. 

Not  only  do  agrlcultiiral  exporto  aid  oiu* 
own  economy  greatly,  but  they  are  one  of  the 
greatest  expressions  of  American  progress 
and  American  ability  as  seen  In  foreign 
lands.  Today,  the  producto  from  American 
farms  are  helping  to  feed  and  clothe  more 
millions  of  the  world's  people  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  this  fact  s]>eaks  loudly  and  clearly 
for  ovir  free  and  competitive  agriculture. 

Because  agricultural  trade  Is  Important, 
agriculture  Is  Included  In  the  general  trade 
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neKotUtlons.  There  U  a  very  simple  logic 
S^?nd  the  declBlon  to  tie  all  product,  to- 
J^ther  in  the  negotiation..  It  will  benefit 
both  side,  to  do  thl..  It  wa«  to  use  a^ul- 
tural  concession,  where  possible  to  "i^cure 
industrial  concessions,  and  to  use  Industrial 
concessions  where  poeslble  to  secure  agrt- 
cultural  concessions  ThU  ?«»•<»""  ,^** 
the  very  heart  of  the  decUlon  to  coord  mate 
the  agricultural  and  nonagricultural  trade 
Uotlatlons.  It  make.  800^^^^°'^^'^ 
sense  and  gives  us  a  stronger  hand.  Europe 
"not  bJlcally  an  agricultural  "Porter^ 
We  have  comparatively  little  to  offer  her 
that  is  attractive  In  the  agricultural  con- 
cession area.  But  Europe  U  a  heajy^"; 
Dorter  of  nonagricultural  products  and  there 
U    amnle    opportunity    for    exchange. 

a    Why  is  It  that  trade  negotiations  Involv- 
ing agricultural  product,  are  so  difficult. 

There   are  certain    historical    rea«>ns.     In 
the  United  States  and  throughout  the  world, 
the  farmer  ha.  always  been  the  low  man  on 
the  economic  totem  pole.     As  governments 
have    introduced    measures    to    Improve    the 
income,   of   farmers    relative    to   other   eco- 
nomic sectors,  there  ha.  grown  up  a  who  e 
system    of   restrictions    protecting    domestic 
producUon  In  all  countries  by  shutting  out 
^de      I  do  not  exclude  the  United  States 
from   this  difficult  situation,   although   our 
agriculture    1.   protected    far    lea.   than    the 
agriculture     of     other     countries.     In     the 
United  States,  however,  farm  families  on  the 
average  earn  Incomes  only  55  percent  as  high 
as  the  average  for  families  working  In  other 
economic  sectors.     The  same  thing  Is  true  in 
Europe      This    sltuaUon    can    and    must    be 
improved  both  In  the  United  States  and  In 
Europe.     But  It  cannot  be  Improved  simply 
by  building  a  wall  around  the  agriculture  of 
a  country  or  group  of  countries,  thereby  re- 
stricting  the    flow   of   trade.     Yet   that   has 
often  been  the   flrst  approach  to  our  farm 
income  problems.     And  it  ta  one  we  must 

still  reckon  with.  ,  _.  „, 

There  U  also  the  fact  of  the  technological 
explosion.  The  immense  Improvements  in 
agricultural  productivity,  especially  In  the 
United  State,  and  In  Europe,  have  brought 
the  pressure  of  agricultural  surpluMs  to 
bear  on  farm  prices  and  farm  incomes.  Also, 
this  rUlng  productivity  has  led  many  coun- 
tries of  the  world  to  believe  that  they  can 
become  self-sufficient  In  agricultural  produc- 
tion even  though  they  have  failed  to  do  It 
In  the  past.  This  has  long  been  a  goal  In 
some  areas.  So.  on  the  one  hand,  the  tend- 
ency to  protect  the  farmers  from  the  price 
consequences  of  IncreaMd  output  leads  to 
trade  reetrlctlonlsm.  And.  on  the  other 
hand,  the  prospect  of  IncreaMd  productivity 
rekindle,  the  desire  of  many  countries  of 
Anally  becoming  self -sufficient. 

3    Has  the  emergence  of  the  EEC  changed 
thing.  In  regard  to  agricultural  trade?     The 
EEC,   or   Common    Market.    Is   an    economic 
union   of    sU   Western    European    countries. 
It  aim.  eventually   to  eliminate  barrier,  to 
trade  between   It.   members.     It   must  har- 
monize different  economic  systems  and  price 
levels     When  thU  U  done,  the  EEC — on  eco- 
nomic matters— wUl  look  and  act  as  a  single 
nation.    In  the  trade  negotiations,  they  wUl 
act  as  one  In   negotiating  with   the  rest  of 
the  world.  Including  the  United  States.    They 
are    trying    to   do    what    we    did    when    we 
adopted  a  common  Constitution— they  want 
to    be    six    m    one.      Clearly,    the    EEC    has 
changed  things,  and  we  need  to  take  account 
of  the   new  problems  which   have  resulted 
4.  Do  we  oppose  the  EEC  or  obstruct  It? 
Does  the  United  States  seek  to  undermine  lU 
agriculture?      Ab«)lutely    not.     The   United 
States  has  supported  and  novirished  the  EEC 
In   principle,  the  countries  of  the  EEC  and 
the  United  SUtes  have  agreed  that  we  can 
Improve  the  welfare  of  our  farm  people  and 
improve  our  trading  relations  with  one  an- 
other at  the  same  time.    We  all  subscribe  to 
the  rules  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
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and   Trade— the  OATT.     We  work   together 
for  a  stronger  free  world.  .-.,„ 

But  as  eo  often  happens  In  human  affairs. 
It  is  easier  to  agree  upon  objectives  than  t 
Is  to  agree  upon  ways  to  attain  them.  It  u 
difficult  to  accomplish  all  we  seek  As  a  re- 
sult, certain  practices  and  new  systems  have 
come  into  existence,  and  others  are  being 
discussed  which  would  not  appear  to  further 
the  trade  objectives  we  seek. 

The  United  States,  and  particularly  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  has  often  been 
charged  with  unreasonable  demands  upon 
other  trading  countries  and  especially  on  the 
EEC  It  has  been  said  In  Europe  that  we 
Mek  to  flood  their  markets  with  the  prod- 
ucts of  US.  farms,  and  to  replace  European 
farmers.  This  Is  simply  not  true.  Let  us 
look  briefly  at  what  the  United  SUtes  really 
wanu  in  the  agricultural  negotiation*. 

What  we  have  asked  for  Is  exactly  what  we 
are   willing   to   give,    namely,   fair   access   to 
the   markets  of   the   world   based   on    tn^e 
in  a  recent  representative  period     Our  pres- 
ent   negotiations    on    beef    Import,    are    an 
example    of    thU.      U5     beef    Imports    have 
climbed    spectacularly    In    the    last    several 
vears      They  are  Influencing  domesUc  prices 
Ld  farm  Income      But  the  United  State.  U 
not   arbitrarily   slamming   shut   Its  door   on 
imports      We  are  negotiating  with  our  prin- 
cipal   suppliers    access    arrangements    which 
will  recognize  our  situation  and  their  market 
needs       These    market-share    arrangements 
will  allow  imports  to  conUnue  to  enter  the 
United    States   up    to    recent    representative 
levels,   and   to  expand   as   ovu-   total   market 
grows. 

The  United  States  and  other  exporters  now 
supply  a  share  of  Europe's  markets  andthe 
markets  of  the  other  trading  nations.  What 
we  ask  In  the  future  1.  that  the  agrlcultiiral 
trade  pollcle.  being  undertaken  not  »  «" 
signed  to  reduce  our  opportunities  to  share 
in  those  markeU  on  a  fair  and  reasonable 
competitive  basU.  We  ask  that  the  InterwU 
of  the  efficient  agricultural  producers  of  the 
world  be  accounted  for  In  the  agricultural 
and  trade  policies  of  other  countries. 

We  have  the  greatest  sympathy  for  the 
problems  of  European  farmers.  Our  farmer, 
have  much  In  common  with  the  fanners  of 
Europe  We  hope  that  Europe',  farmer.  wiU 
prosper  and  that  their  markets  will  expand 
and  their  Income  rise  along  with  the  Incomes 
of  VB  farmers.  We  seek  an  opportunity  to 
show  therefore,  that  It  U  to  the  mutual  ad- 
vantage of  importing  countries  and  export- 
ing countries  to  share  the  worlds  agricul- 
tural markets  and  that  the  end  result  would 
be  better  farm  Incomes  and  higher  living 
standards  throughout  the  world. 

6  Do  some  of  the  BECs  current  practices 
and  proposaU  represent  a  serious  threat  to 
the  American  farmer  and  his  market? 

The  only  possible  answer  to  this  question 
Is  'yes'  Some  of  the  erosion  of  the  Amer- 
ican market  has  already  begun.  Exports  of 
wheat  flour  to  the  EEC  countries  dropped  by 
40  percent  in  1963:  exports  of  poultry  and 
poultry  products  declined  by  64  percent  In 
1963  Import  restriction,  for  grain,  which 
are  under  discussion  within  the  EEC  could 
seriously  damage  our  markets  for  wheat  and 
feed  grains  And  a  negotiating  plan  has 
been  proposed  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  basing  the  agricultural  trade  negotiations 
upon  a  system  of  agricultural  policies  and 
levies  which  would  serloxisly  threaten  mar- 
kets we  have  served  for  many  years 

6.  What  U  thU  plan  and  why  does  It 
threaten   our   legitimate    market.? 

The  newspaper,  in  recent  weeks  have 
written  a  great  deal  about  a  negoUatlng  plan 
for  agriculture  developed  by  the  BBC.  Our 
knowledge  of  thU  plan  U  in  many  respects 
incomplete  but  we  know  enough  about  It 
to  be  very  concerned  about  its  effect  upon 
the  United  States  and  upon  the  trade  nego- 
tlaUons  generally. 


In  essence  thU  plan  seeks  to  turn  all  im- 
port  duties  or  other  Import  barriers  on 
Agricultural  product.-.  In  all  nefo"*"^ 
countries.  Into  variable  levies  of  the  kind 
now  applicable  In  the  BBC.  It  would  serl- 
ously  alter  the  present  system  of  agreements 
and  practices  worked  out  over  many  years, 
and  replace  them  with  a  new  system. 

As  I  understand  It.  this  is  not  the  kind  of 
negotiating  proposal  which  would  make  for 
progress  Instead  we  need  a  more  practl<»l 
proposal  which  recognizes  and  respect,  the 
different  kind,  of  farm  support  systems  to 
the  world  and  the  different  kinds  of  Import 
barriers  which  protect  them.  It  la  not  rea- 
sonable to  expect  to  impose  one  system  on 
all  countries  of  the  world,  no  matter  how 
appealing  that  system  may  be  to  those  who 
have  devised  It  We  need  a  plan  which  can 
result  in  the  reduction  of  fixed  Import 
duties,  in  greater  access  to  markets,  and  in 
the  reduction  or  elimination  of  discrimina- 
tion among  supplying  countries  where  it  is 

^"^TTie  rights  of  third  countries  of  access  to 
markets  have  been  painfully  negotiated  over 
the  years      They  are  the  starting  point  for 
further  negotiations.    If  they  are  swept  away 
the    fair    and    legitimate    trade    Interest,   of 
the  rest  of   the  trading  world  wlU   go  with 
them.    This  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen^ 
7    Do  we  have  a  negoUatlng  proposal?     I 
do  not  approach  these  matters  In  a  negative 
way— to  obstruct  progress.     It  1.  useless  to 
point   our    finger   at   others   If   we   have   no 
oropoaals  of  our  own.    Instead,  we  must  ap- 
proach   these    important   trade   negotiations 
positively,  recognizing  the  problems  of  others 
sympathetically    and    not    rejecting    out   of 
hand    the    needs   of   other   countries   for   a 
sound   domestic   farm    policy    which    meeU 
their  needs. 

To  do  this,  we  muat  first  find  a  way  to 
negotiate  under  the  new  circumstances 
resulting  from  the  EEC;  then  we  must 
actually  negotiate  As  realUtlc  people,  we 
are  not  trying  to  redesign  the  world's  com- 
mercial trading  system:  Instead  we  are 
searching  for  a  negotiating  plan,  recognizing 
the  differing  needs  of  all  countries  to  protect 
their  farm  Income  programs. 

In  my  considered  Judgment  there  Is  such 
a    practical    workable    system.      We    In    the 
USDA  have  worked  long  and  hard  on  such 
a  plan.     It.  basis  Is  very  simple.    Its  aim  la 
fair  market  sharing  based  on  longstanding 
practices,  adjusted  to  new  condition,  result- 
ing from  the  EEC  and  recognizing  her  prob- 
lems but  also  the  Interests  of  third  countries 
a.  well.     Such  a  negotiating  plan  recognizes 
that  all  countries  have  rights.    It  would  em- 
body  certain    well-established   IntemaUonal 
trading   principles  and  goals. 
Here  are  lu  elements: 
1    Fixed  Import  duties  should  be  reduced 
substantially.     If  the  negotiating  countries 
adopt    a    general    rule    for    reducing    fixed 
duties,    that   rule  should   cover  agricultural 
products  as  well   as  Industrial.     Any   Items 
too  sensitive  to  permit  lower  duUes  would 
qualify  for  an  exception  for  farm  products 
as  for  any  type  of  product. 

a    Variable    Import    levies — a    new    device 
widely  us«l  in  the  EEC  and  in  some  other 
European  countries— should  be  Included  In 
the  negotiations  in  a  meaningful  way.     But 
variable   levies   cannot   be   reduced   as  fixed 
import  duUes  can,  so  we  must  find  an  al- 
ternative mean,  of  trade  liberalization.    Ne- 
gotiated trade  accew   through   arrangement 
for  both  domestic  producers  and  exporters 
to    share    equitably    In    expanding    market, 
would    be    the    basic    approach    for    grains, 
meats,  and  certain  other  variable  free  Items. 
3    roT  certain    product.,   quantiUtive   re- 
strictions   or    state    trading    impede    trade 
Where  these  barriers  are  used  for  the  protec- 
tion   of    farm    InotMne    programs,    improved 
acceu    for    imports    should    be    negotlatea 
again    through   fair   market  share   arrange- 
menu  aimll«r  to  those  which  would  be  ne- 
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gotlated  for  variable  levies.  Where  the  non- 
tariff  barrier  does  not  perform  a  critical 
function  In  the  protection  of  farm  income, 
however,  we  believe  the  barrier  should  be  re- 
moved as  quickly  as  possible. 

These  proposals  are  already  before  the 
world.  They  are  In  fact  a  part  of  the  com- 
mon language  of  trade  liberalization  aimed 
at  creating  balance  between  the  legitimate 
protection  of  domestic  farm  Income  by  var- 
ious countries  on  one  hand,  and  expanded 
international  trade  In  agricultural  products 
on  the  other. 

Let  me  explain  In  a  little  more  detail  what 
I  have  In  mind.  The  fixed  import  duty  is 
the  most  common  form  of  protection  In  the 
world.  It  1.  still  the  prevalent  form  of  pro- 
tection here  In  the  United  States.  We  are 
willing  to  consider  reducing  our  fixed  im- 
port duties  on  agricultural  jxoducts  If  we 
can  get  adequate  payment  for  them  abroad — 
we  dont  Intend  to  give  anything  away — and 
If  the  domestic  situation  permits  a  cut.  We 
think  other  covmtrles  should  be  willing  to 
do  the  same. 

We  recognize,  however,  that  for  many 
commodities  the  fixed  Import  duty  is  not 
the  principal  form  of  protection  used. 
Variable  levies,  quantitative  restrictions,  and 
state  trading  are  different,  and  they  require 
different  methods.  There  are  these  and  a 
host  of  other  devices  which,  singly  or  In 
combination,  give  the  protection  which  was 
once  required  and  which  we  all  seek  to  re- 
duce In  these  negotiations  for  our  common 
good.  Nontarlff  barriers  cannot  be  excluded 
from  negotiations  simply  because  they  are 
not  Urlffs.  The  most  sensible  way  to  in- 
clude them  In  the  negotiations  Is  to  nego- 
tiate market  share  arrangements  for  prod- 
ucts covered  by  such  systems.  Even  here 
I  see  no  need  for  any  one  form  of  arrange- 
ment. It  should  fit  the  needs  of.  the  coun- 
tries and  commodity  with  which  we  are  deal- 
ing. The  International  Wheat  Agreement 
and  the  market-sharing  arrangements  pro- 
posed by  the  United  Kingdom  In  meats  and 
cereals  are  important  precedents. 

The  essence  of  each  arrangement,  however, 
would  be  an  assurance  given  by  the  Importers 
to  efficient  outside  countries  that  these  pro- 
ducers would  have  the  opportunity  to  com- 
pete with  domestic  producers  for  a  fair  share 
of  the  domestic  market.  This  market  share 
would  be  based  upon  import.  In  a  recent 
representative  period,  and  It  would  provide 
for  expanded  Imports  as  the  total  market 
grows.  It  does  not  admit  exclusion  from 
markets,  either  by  direct  quotas  or  by  adop- 
tion of  domestic  policies  which  have  that 
effect. 

For  some  commodities — cereals  and  meat 
and  dairy  products  come  immediately  to 
mind — these  market  share  arrangements  may 
have  to  be  quite  elaborate.  They  may  re- 
quire new  multilateral  agreements  involv- 
Ing  all  major  Importers  and  exporters.  They 
may  cover  areas  of  national  policy  not  now 
subject  to  International  commitments — such 
as  support  prices  or  noncommercial  sales. 
They  might  require  all  the  developed  coun- 
tries of  the  world  to  make  substantial  con- 
tributions to  the  less  developed  countries  by 
way  of  food  aid. 

The  core  of  such  arrangements,  however, 
would  be  the  assurance  given  by  importers 
to  exporters  that  they  will  not  be  shut  out 
of  the  dollar  Import  market,  through  the 
application  of  restrictions  at  the  frontier. 

I  repeat  that  agricultural  markets  can 
grow  a.  they  must  only  If  the  agricultural 
negotiations  can  make  progress — only  If  the 
key  can  be  found  to  a  liberal  and  progressive 
negotiating  plan. 

I  have  set  before  you  tonight  such  a  nego- 
tiating plan:  to  reduce  tariffs,  to  guarantee 
fair  and  reasonable  access  to  markets  where 
tariff  reduction  is  not  applicable  or  possible, 
and  to  remove  nontarlff  restrictions  at  every 
opportunity. 
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This  is  a  negotiating  plan  the  world  can 
understand.  It  does  not  involve  the  writing 
of  a  new  language  for  the  agricultural  talks. 
It  does  not  build  the  trade  negotiations 
around  any  particular  domestic  agricultural 
system,  but  rather  adapts  the  trade  negotia- 
tion plan  to  the  main  systems  of  protection 
and  duties  of  all  the  trading  partners  in  the 
world.  It  starts  from  where  we  are.  It  builds 
on  the  successful  negotiations  of  the  past. 
It  benefits  all  nations — developed  and  less 
developed  alike. 

Finally,  it  is  a  plan  for  trade  liberalization, 
and  that  is  what  the  trade  negotiations  are 
all  about. 

It  would  require  tariff  cuts;  It  Is  not  at  all 
clear  that  other  proposals  would  do  this. 

It  would  assure  market,  to  efficient  pro- 
ducers and  would  require  some  limit  to  the 
measures  encouraging  Inefficient  production. 
It  would  expose  the  trading  practices  and 
the  domestic  farm  policies  of  the  free  world 
to  the  test  of  the  high  principles  under 
which  the  trade  negotiations  were  launched. 
It  would  inject  new  strength  and  vigor 
Into  the  world's  established  conamerclal 
trading  system,  a  system  which  has  served 
man  well  through  the  ages  and  which  con- 
tinues to  offer  best  promise  for  effective  and 
rewarding  distribution  of  his  production. 

As  we  move  forward  In  trade  talks,  we  need 
and  want  the  advice  and  the  support  of  farm 
groups  In  the  United  States.  I  assiire  you  of 
the  strongest  possible  representation  of  your 
Interests,  from  the  President  on  down.  I 
have  high  hopes  for  a  successful  outcome, 
for  expanded  markets,  and  for  better  farm 
Incomes  as  a  result. 

Never  before  In  trade  negotiations  has 
agriculture  received  so  much  attention  and 
consideration.  Agricultural  trade  had  the 
vigorous  attention  of  President  Kennedy;  It 
now  has  the  vigorous  attention  of  President 
Johnson.  As  a  result,  agriculture  and  indus- 
try are  together  In  the  trade  talks.  This 
is  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Oovernment. 
With  the  help  and  support  of  agriculture  and 
Industry.  I  am  optlmUtlc  that  this  united 
front  can  be  turned  Into  the  most  success- 
ful trade  negotiations  In  history. 


RECESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
if  there  is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  41  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  imtil  tomorrow.  Wednes- 
day, March  11, 1964,  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian. 


NOMINATTONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
President  March  10  (legislative  day  of 
March  9),  1964: 

US.  Advisory  Commission  on  Intormation 
Frank  Stanton,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  VS.  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
formation for  a  term  of  3  years  expiring 
January  27,  1967.  and  until  his  successor  has 
been  appointed  and  qualified. 

Dorothy  B.  Chandler,  of  California,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission 
on  Information  for  a  term  of  3  years  expir- 
ing January  27,  1967,  and  until  her  succes- 
sor has  been  appointed  and  qualified. 

COMMIBSIONKR  OF   THK   DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Walter  N.  Tobriner,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  a  term  of  3  years,  and  until 
his  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified. 
( Reappointment. ) 


Fedkral  Rxsxrvi  Ststkm 
James  Louis  Robertson,  of  Nebraska,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  for  a  term  of  14 
years  from  February  1.  1964.  (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

iNTXRaTATX  COMMKRCK  COMMISSIOM 

Virginia  Mae  Brown,  of  West  Virginia,  to 
be  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner 
for  the  term  of  7  years  expiring  December 
31.  1970.  vice  Clyde  E.  Herring,  term  expired. 

Laurence  Walrath,  of  Florida,  to  be  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  for  the 
term  of  7  years  expiring  December  31.  1970. 
( Reappointment. ) 

•  *        mmm        as 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10, 1964 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The    Chaplain.    Rev.    Bernard    Bras- 
kamp,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

n  Timothy  4:  17:  NothuHthstanding 
the  Lord  stood  with  me. 

Eternal  and  ever-blessed  God,  in  these 
days  of  crisis  and  confusion,  may  we  be 
endowed  with  that  insight  and  inspira- 
tion which  will  make  us  capable  of  the 
noblest  thoughts  and  the  most  coura- 
geous actions. 

Help  us  to  understand  that  we  cannot 
remain  strong  and  steadfast  amid  all  the 
pressures  of  life  unless  we  have  a  vivid 
and  vital  sense  of  Thy  presence  and 
power. 

We  humbly  confess  that  we  are  daily 
holding  council  together  to  consider 
what  is  best  for  our  beloved  country,  but 
our  efforts  often  seem  so  futile  and  fruit- 
less. 

Grant  that  we  may  be  sensitive  and 
attentive  to  the  guidance  of  Thy  spirit  as 
we  seek  to  know  what  kind  of  legislation 
will  be  most  helpful  in  lifting  hiunanity 
to  new  and  higher  levels  of  peace  and 
happiness. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  frwn  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  following  title,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  la 
requested: 

S.  C3on.  Res.  72.  Concturent  resolution  rel- 
ative to  the  death  of  His  Majesty,  King  Paul 
of  Greece. 


DOCTORS    OF   VETERINARY   MEDI- 
CINE IN  THE  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today 
Introduced  a  bUl  to  remove  certain  In- 
equities pertaining  to  veterinarians  of 
the  uniformed  services.  My  biU  would 
amend  titles  10  and  37.  United  States 
Code,  so  as  to  provide  authorization  of 
4  years'  constructive  service  credit  to 
veterinary  officers  now  on  acUve  duty 
with  the  uniformed  services  and  to 
those  veterinarians  hereinafter  ap- 
pointed veterinary  officers.  In  addition, 
the  4  years'  service  credit  would  be 
counted  for  promotion  and  seniority,  in 
computing  service  for  basic  pay  and  as 
a  multipUer  in  determining  reUrement 
pay  after  completion  of  20  years'  active 

"to  understand  the  need  for  this  legis- 
laUon  and  the  importance  of  the  veter- 
inarian in  the  mlUtary  services.  I  think 
it  is  essenUal  to  list  briefly  certain  func- 
Uons  of  the  veterinary  officer.  These 
activities,  among  others,  include:  fooa 
inspection:  control  of  animal  diseases 
transmissible  to  man;  research  in  ail 
projects  involving  food  or  animals:  ex- 
periments in  the  field  of  nuclear  energy 
to  determine  the  effects  of  radiation  on 
animals,  and  by  extrapolation,  upon 
man:  experimental  research  involving 
food  preserved  by  radiation,  and  bio- 
logical research  in  passive  defense. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  under 
present  law,  Public  Law  83-459.  the  con- 
structive service  credit  for  veterinary 
officers  is  3  years,  as  compared  to  5  years 
and  4  years'  service  credit  for  medical 
and  dental  officers  respectively,  as  au- 
thorized by  PubUc  Law  84-497.  Further- 
more veterinary  officers  may  not  count 
their' constructive  service  credit,  as  med- 
ical and  dental  officers  are  permitted 
under  Public  Law  84-497.  for  promotion 
and  seniority,  in  computing  basic  pay, 
and  as  a  multiplier  in  determining  re- 
tirement pay  after  20  years'  active  duty. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  simply  to  do  away  with  these  dis- 
crepancies, and  provide  an  additional 
year  of  constructive  service  credit  for  the 
veterinary  officer. 
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security?  To  say  the  least,  raising  con- 
gressional salaries  by  44  percent  Is 
brealting  faith  with  the  American  tax- 
payer. .  J 
This  is  certainly  an  unwarranted  and 
unconscionable  Increase,  and  represents 
fiscal  Irresponsibility  at  its  worst. 

The  average  American  wage  and 
salary  earner  has  an  annual  income  of 
$5  000  and  to  increase  congressional 
saiaries  by  twice  that  annual  wage  is 
blasphemous. 

What  about  the  poor  social  security 
pensioner  who  is  expected  to  Uve  on  a 
monthly  stipend  of  $73?  ^  ^  ^  ... 
My  office  is  constantly  flooded  with 
mail  from  these  people  asking  for  a  mod- 
est increase;  yet.  we  fall  to  heed  their 
requests,  and  now  we  propose  to  Increase 
our  own  salary  by  44  percent.  Who  do 
we  think  we  are  kidding? 

The  postal  employees  and  classified 
civil  service  employees  were  promised  an 
increase  In  1962.  after  a  comparability 
study.  That  study  indicates  they  are 
entitled  to  a  raise,  and  I  support  that 
part  of  the  biU.  But.  to  raise  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  judicial  branch,  and 
legislative  offices  by  such  ridiculous  sums. 
I  cannot  stomach. 

I  fail  to  comprehend  the  logic  of  Con- 
gress in  advocating  economy  and  tax  re- 
duction and  encouraging  labor  and  in- 
dustry to  hold  the  line  on  wages  and 
prices,  on  the  one  hand,  then  with  the 
other  raise  the  salaries  of  elected  and 
appointed  Federal  officials  by  such  an 
excessive  amount. 

I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to  strike 
salary  increases  from  the  biU  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  executive  branch 
and  the  judiciary  branch. 


THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  MAJESTY.  KINO 
PAUL  OF  GREECE 


SHEER  HYPOCRISY 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  ...    », 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row, the  House  will  consider  moderniza- 
tion of  the  Federal  salary  systems. 
One  of  the  most  ridiculous  provisions  of 
this  act  is  to  provide  salary  Increases  for 
Members  of  Congress  In  the  amount  of 
$10,000. 

This  is  sheer  hypocrisy  We  have 
promised  the  American  people  that  this 
Government  will  cut  expenditures. 
Many  pioxis  pleas  were  made  on  this  floor 
advocating  the  tax  cut,  but  at  the  same 
time.  sUting  that  expenditures  must  be 
held  down  to  make  the  tax  cut  an  effec- 
tive one. 

What  is  to  become  of  those  promises 
now?  Were  they  mere  idle  words  to  lull 
the  American  voter  into  a  false  sense  of 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion «S.  Con.  Res.  72)  relative  to  the 
death   of   His  Majesty.    King   Paul   of 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

Whereas  with  the  death  of  King  Paul. 
Greece  has  lost  a  great  ruler  who  led  his 
country  from  the  terrors  of  Civil  War  to 
peace  and  Increasing  prosperity; 

Whereas  King  Paul  ruled  as  a  wise  and 
gracious  constitutional  monarch  and  main- 
tained and  furthered  his  country's  ancient 
and  powerful  democratic  traditions: 

Whereas  King  Paul  led  hU  country  into 
clo6«  alliance  with  the  United  States  of 
America  and  with  the  other  freedom -loving 
countries  of  Europe; 

Whereas  with  the  death  of  King  Paul,  the 
United  States  of  America  loses  a  true  and 
understanding  friend: 

Whereas  the  people  and  Government  of 
the  United  States  hold  Greece  and  Its  peo- 
ple in  high  regard  and  esteem,  and  wish  the 
young  Monarch.  King  Constantlne.  and  the 
Government  of  Greece  well  as  they  face 
their  high  tasks:    Now.  therefore,   be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  His  Majesty 
Constantlne.  King  of  the  Hellenes.  Her  Ma- 
jesty Queen  Prederlka.  and  the  Government 
and  people  of  Greece  be  told  of  the  heart- 
felt sympathy  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  thU  their  hour  of 
tragedy. 


Skc  2  The  Secretary  of  State  U  requested 
to  convey  this  resolution  to  His  Majesty 
Constantlne.  King  of  the  Hellenes.  Her  Ma- 
jesty Queen  Prederlka.  and  the  Government 
of  Greece. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 

concurred  In.  ,  .^       tv.- 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  ^^^_^_^_^ 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentieman  from 
Iowa  makes  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

(Roll  No.  61] 

Ashley  Ooodllng  03rlen.IU. 

Avery  Orabowskl  O'Neill 

Barrett  Gray  Osmers 

Baas  Green.  Oreg.  Passman 

Brown.  Calif.  Hagan,  Oa  P«PPf,^ 

Buckley  Hall  ^il?,? 

Byrnes.  Wis.  Hoffman  Powell 

Cameron  Holland  S*J?*„  ^ 

Celler  Jarman  Reid.  N.Y. 

Clark  Joelson  Reifel       ., 

Cleveland  Jones,  Ala.  ffj!'!;^^^- 

Davis.  Tenn.  Kee  ^*  P,*^ 

Dlggs  King.  Cam.  Scott 

Donohue  McDade  f?*PP*r^ 

Dowdy  McDowell  Staebler 

Duncan  Macdonald  55?***  ..  . 

^lott  Martin.  Calif.  Thompson,  H.J. 

Ellsworth  Mathlas  ^7" 

Plnnemn  Meader  White 

S?^t  Miller,  N.Y.  Willis 

Prellnghuysen  Murray  Wyman 

Olalmo  Nelsen 

Glenn  Norblad 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  365 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  ^^^^_^_^ 

PRAYER  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOI£ 
Mr.   BECKER.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is    there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BECKER.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
now  160  signatures  on  discharge  petition 
No   3   known  as  the  prayer  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.    I  am  sorry  Mem- 
bers are  getting  so  much  mall  complain- 
ing about  it;  on  the  other  hand,  I  am 
very  happy  that  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion are  very  much  disturbed  over  the 
fact  that  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  have  been  removed  from  the  public 
schools.    I  think  they  are  more  discour- 
aged because  recently  many  of  the  high 
schools  throughout  the  country  are  hav- 
ing trouble  in  their  commencement  exer- 
cises In  connection  with  the  usual  in- 
vocation and  benediction.    Protests  are 


being  made  about  this  from  one  end  of 
the  land  to  the  other. 

It  is  coming  to  pass  where  you  will  not 
even  be  able  to  say  "In  God  We  Trust" 
or  "Under  God"  in  the  public  schools  or 
high  schools  of  this  country.  I  think  the 
Members  of  the  House  have  an  oppor- 
tunity now  to  show  the  same  courage  the 
Speaker  showed,  after  the  Supreme  Court 
made  that  decision,  in  putting  that  motto 
up  there  over  the  dais  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  "In  Gkxl  We  Trust."  I 
urge  you  to  sign  this  petition  now  and 
get  this  legislation  on  the  road. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PUBLIC  LAND 
LAW  REVIEW  COMMISSION 
Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  642  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  Thut  upon  tiie  adoption  ot  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Iteelf  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  8070) 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission  to  study  existing  laws 
and  procedures  relating  to  the  administration 
of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  cbAii- 
man  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  bill  shall  be  retul  for  amendment  under 
the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order 
to  consider  the  substitute  amendment  rec- 
ommended by  the  Ctommlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  now  in  the  bill  and  such 
substitute  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
shall  be  considered  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule  as  an  original  bill.  At  the  conclusion 
of  such  oonslderaUon  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted 
and  any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote 
In  the  House  on  any  of  the  amendments 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to 
the  bill  or  conmilttee  substitute.  The  pre- 
vious question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered 
on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
peseage  without  Intervention  motion  except 
one  motion  to  reoonunlt  with  or  without 
Instructions. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  minority, 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
[Mrs.  St.  George],  and  pending  that  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  i  may  con- 
sume. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  shall  be 
very  brief,  this  is  a  bill  which  would 
set  up  a  commission  of  some  19 
members  to  study  the  question  of  public 
lands  in  this  country  and  to  make  suit- 
able recommendations  as  a  result  of  that 
study  for  the  administration  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  and  possibly  for  disposal  of 
some  public  lands  unnecessarily  held  by 
the  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  this  matter.  I  think  It  is 
something  that  is  long  overdue.  It  is  es- 
timated that  more  than  18  million  acres 
of  land  are  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  am  satisfied  that  much  of 
that  land,  or  at  least  a  substantial  por- 
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tion  of  It,  is  not  necessary  for  the  use  of 
the  Government  and,  therefore,  could  be 
disposed  of  to  good  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think,  if  I  might  have 
the  attention  of  those  who  are  Interested 
in  this  matter,  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  some  years  ago, 
I  was  out  in  the  West  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Forest  Conservation  Commis- 
sion looking  over  some  of  our  national 
forests.  I  had  been  discussing  with  my 
host,  one  of  the  foresters  of  that  area, 
the  question  that  I  have  discussed  fre- 
quently on  this  floor,  namely,  the  enor- 
mous public  debt.  My  host  pointed 
across  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  to  several 
hundred  acres  of  beautiful  land  lying 
over  there  that  was  acquired  early  in  the 
history  of  this  country  by  the  War  De- 
partment in  the  Interest  of  national  de- 
fense to  protect  the  Golden  Gate.  He 
remarked.  If  you  are  interested  in  re- 
tiring the  national  debt,  you  could  make 
a  good  start  by  the  Government  dispos- 
ing of  that  land  which  is  very  much  in 
demand  in  that  vicinity  for  housing  and 
for  other  purposes  and  which  would 
bring  a  considerable  revenue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  sponsored  by 
the  very  able  and  very  efficient  gentle- 
man, the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentieman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  As- 
piNALL]  who  always  does  a  good  Job 
when  he  is  entrusted  to  legislate. 

I  think  that  much  good  can  come  out 
of  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  and  I  hope 
the  resolution  will  be  adopted.  I  know 
of  no  opposition  to  the  rule  and  I  hope 
the  bin.  In  turn,  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
St.  George]. 

Mrs.  ST.  OEOROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution,  House 
Resolution  642,  makes  in  order  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  KH.  8070.  I  know 
of  no  objection  to  the  rule. 

I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  our  pub- 
lic lands  have  been  exploited  and  that 
something  should  be  done  for  their  pro- 
tection. But  there  are  certain  objec- 
tions I  think  I  should  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House. 

First  of  all,  in  the  minority  report,  and 
there  is  a  very  brief  minority  report,  I 
think  the  matter  is  very  succinctly  de- 
scribed in  these  words: 

The  proposed  commission  of  19  members, 
numerous  liaison  officers  representing  \in- 
speclfled  Federal  departments  and  independ- 
ent agencies,  and  an  advisory  council  of  25 
additional  members,  plus  50  Governors'  rep- 
resentatives, would  represent  an  unwieldy 
group  of  confiictlng  Interests  for  the  purpose 
of  revising  our  public  land  laws. 

This,  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  some- 
thing we  should  consider.  The  rule  Is 
an  open  rule.  The  bill  can  be  amended 
and  it  would  seem  that  possibly  this 
enormous  commission  could,  perhaps,  be 
brought  down  to.  shall  we  say.  a  less 
unwieldy  size. 

Seme  of  us  have  been  fearful  for  swne 
time  that  gradually  our  country  is  be- 
coming governed  entirely  by  commis- 
sions. 

Commissions  are  necessary.  In  some 
instances  they  are  useful,    lliey  have 


done  a  useful  job  in  the  past.  Now.  it 
seems,  we  turn  to  them  for  everything. 
Some  Members  of  Congress  will  serve 
on  this  commission,  and  that  certainly 
is  SIS  it  should  be.  The  Members  of  Con- 
gress, at  least,  will  not  cause  great  ex- 
pense, because  I  note  the  report  provides 
that  the  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
members  of  the  cwnmlssion  shall  serve 
without  ccnnpensation  in  addition  to  that 
received  for  their  services  as  Members  of 
Congress.  That  is  all  to  the  good.  They 
should  serve  without  added  compen- 
sation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  each  shall 
receive  $50  per  diem  when  engaged  in 
the  actual  performance  of  duties  vested 
in  the  commission,  plus  a  reimburse- 
ment for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in 
the  performance  of  such  duties.  This  is, 
of  course,  quite  usual,  but  when  consid- 
ering a  commission  of  this  size  we  must 
realize  it  will  amoimt  to  a  considerable 
sum. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  the  bill 
will  cost  $4  million  and  this  item  is  not 
in  the  budget.  Here  again  we  are  going 
overboard;  after  saying  that  we  do  not 
want  to  spend  money,  that  we  want  to 
retrench,  that  we  want  to  economize. 
Since  making  that  statement  and  since 
voting  on  that  premise  for  the  tax  cut, 
we  have  done  nothing,  so  far  as  I  can  ob- 
serve, on  the  floor  of  the  House  except  to 
add  to  the  national  deflcit  and  add  to 
the  budget. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
woman.  What  about  the  Governor's 
representatives?    Will  they  be  paid? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  presume  they 
will  be  paid  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
Presidential  appointees.  Let  me  check 
to  see  exactly  what  they  will  get. 

Nothing  is  said  about  their  compensa- 
tion in  the  report.  I  have  not  looked  at 
the  bill,  but  I  have  read  the  report. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewomtui  yield? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  tell  the 
gentlewoman  that  only  those  appointed 
by  the  President  and  the  person  se- 
lected, representing  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Senate,  who  will  be  the 
actual  manager  or  comptroller  and  will 
be  in  charge  of  this  program,  will  be 
paid.  Then  the  pay  will  only  be  for  the 
days  worked. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  understand 
that.  I  said  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
Members  of  Congress  are  not  to  be  paid 
anything  in  addition. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  not  to  be  paid. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.    No.    Are  the  per- 
sons to  be  employed  through  the  Gover- 
nors to  receive  no  compensation  at  all? 
Mr.  SAYLOR.    They  are  to  receive  no 
compensation  at  all. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman  for  that  statement  because  that 
brings  It  more  Into  line. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection 
whatsoever  to  the  rule.    I  have  called 
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the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  Itself  to  which  there  may 
be  objection.  I  beUeve  *«  s^ouM  care- 
fully consider  the  adding  of  M  milUon  to 
the  budget,  as  well  as  the  size  of  the 
commission.  .     ^      .^  ..  ^ 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  ArendsI. 

CATTtX    PMCES 

Mr     ARENDS.     Mr.    Speaker    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter, and  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  U  years 
ago  as  a  U.S.  Senator  from  Texas.  Lyn- 
don B  Johnson  was  much  more  con- 
cerned with  cattle  prices  than  he  seems 
to  be  today  as  President.  On  May  27, 
1953.  he  placed  the  following  statement 
in  the  Congressional  Record: 

There  Is  growing  concern  among  the  cat- 
tlemen of  Texas  over  the  continuing  down- 
ward trend  of  cattle  prices.  Many  of  these 
cattlemen  of  my  State.  especlaUy  those  with 
relatively  small  herds  and  no  °\^^^  ^""^^^l 
income,  are  facing  economic  ruln^  Jf.%?*t 
seems  little  general  recognition  of  this  fact. 

The  problems  confronting  the  live- 
stock industry  today  are  even  niore  se- 
rious. Back  in  1953.  it  was  drought 
which  forced  heavy  marketings  of  cattle 
from  the  range  country  at  depressed 
prices.  Now  it  is  recordbreaking  im- 
portations of  beef  and  veal,  coupled  with 
the  delayed  action  results  of  the  Govern- 
ment's own  corn  dumping  program  of 
1961-62,  which  have  wrecked  the  cattle 

"^On  Monday  of  this  week,  choice  steers 
brought  $22.75  per  hundred  pounds  in 
Chicago— down  $2  per  hundred  from  a 
year  ago  and  $6  less  than  for  the  same 
date  in  1961.  In  recent  weeks,  heavy 
prime  steers  sold  at  the  lowest  levels 
since  OPA  controls  were  ended  18  years 

^^Many  cattle  feeders  lost  from  $20  to 
$50  per  head  on  every  steer  they  market- 
ed in  recent  months.     This,  naturally, 
has  sharply  depressed  prices  for  feeder 
cattle.     The  fallout  is  also  felt  in  the 
dairying   areas  of  the   country.     Cows 
which    would    have    been    culled    and 
shipped   to  the  packinghouse,   if   beef 
prices  were  favorable,  are  instead  kept 
in  the    herd,    contributing    further    to 
Secretary    Orville    Freeman's     already 
more  than  ample  supply  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts.   Many   cattle    feeders   who   grow 
their  own  corn  are  preparing  to  deliver 
it  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  un- 
der the  loan  program,  rather  than  util- 
ize it  on  the  farm.  ^  .    *  „* 
AU  of  this  was  predictable  and.  in  fact, 
many  of  us  from  the  Corn  Belt  did  pre- 
dict what  would  happen  after  Mr.  Free- 
man began  his  corn-dumping  program. 
On  February  1.  1962.  I  said  here  in  the 
House: 

since  October  1.  CCC  has  been  dumping 
corn  into  the  marketplace  at  the  fantastic 
rate  of  more  than  100  million  buahels  each 

month.  ^     ., 

Congress  must  call  a  halt  to  the  UoTem- 
menfs  present  feed  grain  sales  policies  be- 
fore the  Nation's  farm  marketing  system  Is 
completely  wrecked. 
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The  current  mess  in  agriculture  embraces 
not  only  the  feed  grains  area.  It  nc  ude. 
wheat,  cotton,  the  entire  PO""ry  industry 
and  the  dairy  Industry,  to  "»»  only  a  few^ 
It  may  well  Include  the  hog  and  cattle  seg- 
ments'of  agriculture  ^'°" /*^*  y^'/^Jf^ 
The  Oovernmenfs  policy  of  making  vast 
stores  of  feed  grains  readUy  available  at  bar- 
gain basement  prices  can  only  encourage  un- 
bound expansion  In  livestock  numbers  and 
a  subsequent  price  collapse 


Now  the  collapse  has  come  and  it  has 
been  further  aggravated  by  the  failure 
of  the  Administration  to  take  effective 
action  against  mounting  imports  of  for- 
eign beef,  in  fact,  the  so-called  vol- 
untary  agreements  ^ecenUy  concluded 
with  Australia.  New  Zea  and.  ^d  Ire- 
land actually  insure  that  by  1»66  beef 
and  veal  importations  wUl  reach  a  new 
record  high. 

Last  year  about  11  percent  of  the  beef 
consumed  in  the  United  States  was  pro- 
duced abroad.  The  effects  of  this  are 
being  felt  not  only  by  cattle  and  ranch- 
ers but  by  cash  grain  growers,  as  well.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  If  the  meats  Im- 
ported into  the  United  States  in  1963 
had  been  produced  here  instead  about 
200  million  bushels  of  o^r  feed  grain 
surplus  would  have  been  utiUzed  in  the 

process.  _        ^  . 

Adding  insult  to  injury.  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Luther  H.  Hodges,  speaking 
in  Fargo.  N.  Dak.,  advised  American  cat- 
tlemen to  quit  "Whining"  about  beef  im- 
ports and  get  to  work  selling  beef  to 
otYiev   countries.     What   the   Secretary 
apparently  does  not  realize  is  that  vir- 
tually all  of  the  countries  where  Ameri- 
can beef  might  be  in  demand  have  im- 
port levies  and  quotas  designed  to  pro- 
tect their  own  producers  from  outside 
competition.     There  is  a  strong  trend 
in  the  Common  Market  countries,  for 
example,  toward  tighter  restricUons  on 
agricultural  imports.  ...... 

The  United  States  is  less  protectionist 
on  farm  Imports  than  any  other  major 
industrial  nation.  Trade  between  na- 
tions should  be  a  two-way  street  how- 
ever It  is  becoming  increasingly  evi- 
dent—as witness  the  recent  meat  import 
agreements— that  we  are  being  out- 
negotiated"   on   the   agricultural   trade 

front.  ^  .^ 

Net  income  of  American  farmers  de- 
clined by  $340  million  last  year  and  a 
further  drop  of  more  than  $600  million  \s 
forecast  for   1964.     In  view  of  this,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration should  be  thinking  more  about 
the     problems     confronting     American 
farmers  and  less  about  the  plight  of 
farmers  in  other  countries.     Obviously 
the  tariff  negotiations  of  other  nations 
are  thinking  of  their  own  producers  first. 
The  cattle  industry  is  the  largest  sin- 
gle source  of  U.S.  farm  income.    Today 
It  is  a  sick  industry.    Many  cattlemen, 
especially  the  smaller  ones,  are  in  deep 
financial  trouble.    Their  difficulties  may 
become  even  worse.    None  of  this  had 
to  happen.    The  problems  of  American 
cattlemen  have   been   brought   on   pri- 
marily by  the  feed  grain  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  tariff 
poUcies  of  the  State  Department. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
tighten  import  restrictions  on  foreign 


beef  and  veal.    Obviously  the  adminis- 
tration will  not  act  to  protect  the  catUe 

Industry.  _*i«i^  #-«,« 

I  insert  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Farm  Bureau  News  of  March  2,  1964, 
which  bears  on  the  situation  confronting 
the  cattle  Industry : 
Tkhu   BumiAU    Calls   Meat   Aoa«M«irr8 

"BrrmATAL"  or  U.S.  AcaicuLTtJ** 
The  president  of  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau PederaUon  has  sent  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  OrvlUe  L.  ^^^^^°^l\ 

lining  Farm  Bureau's  PO«'"°VitWuIS!ha 
U.S.  meat  Import  agreements  with  AusUaiia 

and  New  Zealand.  „„-.. 

•Your  telegram  announcing  t^«  *p5j 
ments  which  have  been  entered  Into  with  the 
governments  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
with  respect  to  the  Importation  of  meat,  con- 
cludes with  the  sentence.  Uvestock  pro- 
ducers will  benefit  materially  and  Immedi- 
ately •  Charles  B.  Shuman  told  the  Secretary. 
"I  "couldn't  disagree  with  you  more."  he 
said  -Government  supply  management  on 
an  international  scale  Is  no  better  t^^n  the 
domestic  variety  which  has  been  rejected  by 
both  the  Congress  and  American  farmers. 

•As  you  know,  we  opposed  from  the  outset 
proposals  to  deal  with  the  meat  Import  prob- 
lem through  the  negotiation  of  a  »o-called 
commodity     arrangement.      We    have    had 
enough  experience  with  International  com- 
modity  agreements  to  know  that  they  are 
worse  than  worthless  In  promoting  and  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  farmers  and  ranchers. 
••Instead  of  being  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion,   these    particular    agreements    amount 
to  a  betrayal  of  American  agriculture.     The 
effect  is  to  give  foreign  competitors  assur- 
ance that  they  will  be  able  to  Increase  sales 
in  the  U.S.  market  in  the  future  In  return 
for   a   relatively  small,    temporary   cutback. 
This  must  come  as  a  shocking  disappoint- 
ment to  most  of  those  associated  with  thU 
abortive  effort. 

•'Cattle  feeders  particularly  have  sufTered 
from  a  sharp  decline  in  prices.  Your  De- 
partment has  estimated  the  1963  df<:"nej,° 
choice  steer  prices  at  »3  70  Per  hundred- 
weight with  about  60  cents  of  It  attribut- 
able to  increased  meat  Imports  and  about 
•3  20  due  to  the  effect  of  the  increased  meat 
supply  produced  domestically  This  may  or 
may  not  be  an  accurate  appraisal. 

•What   has  not   been   made   clear   is  that 
the  major  cause  of  the  decline  In  fed  cattle 
prices  has  been  the  dumping  of  CCC  owned 
stocks  of  feed  grains  In  1961  and  1962.    This 
action  artificially  depressed  feed  grain  prices 
and  set  In  motion  the  buildup  In  cattle  and 
hog  numbers.     Official  USDA  statistics  reveal 
that  corn  consumption  by  cattle  on  feed  in 
1963  was  32.9  percent  greater  than  In   I960. 
Cattlemen  are  now  reaping  the  heart-break- 
Inn  results  of  this  mistaken  policy,  which 
apparently  was  inaugurated  In  a  desperate 
attempt    to   make   the   so-called    emergency 
feed  grain  program  look  like  a  success  In- 
stead of  the  dismal  failure  It  has  been. 

•AS  bad  as  the   recently   concluded  meat 
agreements  are  In  and  of  themselves,  there 
Is  another  most  Important  and  far-reaching 
aspect  that  deserves  attention.     Our   nego- 
tlators   at   the   upcoming   trade   negotiation 
sessions  have  a  difficult  enough  job  to  per- 
form in   insisting  on   realUtlc  reduction  In 
trade    restrictions.    Including    nontarlff    re- 
strictions, against  US.  exports.     The  prece- 
dent established  by  our  Government  having 
airreed  to  a  meaningless  commodity  arrange- 
ment in  the  case  of  meat  Imports  provides 
an  additional  burden  to  bear.     This  action 
has  the  effect  of  cutting  the  ground  out  from 
under  the  U.S.  representatives  at  the  follow- 
ing   trade    negotiations    and    constitutes    a 
grave  disservice  to  all  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers in  the  United  States." 
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Mr.  COLMER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  quesUon  on  the  resolution. 


The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

IN    XRK   COMMITTKX    OF   THI    WHOLE 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  moVe 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (HJl.  8070)  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission to  study  existing  laws  and  pro- 
cedures relating  to  the  administration 
•  of  the  public  lEtnds  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  bill  H.R.  8070.  with  Mr. 
Abernethy  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  "Unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  which 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  brings  to  the  Committee  today  is 
important  legislation.  Our  committee 
has  jurisdiction,  among  other  things, 
over  the  public  land  areas  of  the  United 
States,  over  mines  and  mining  on  public 
lands,  and  mines  and  mining  questions 
and  over  national  parks.  All  of  the  na- 
tional parks  which  have  been  reserved 
out  of  the  public  domain  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  bill  being  a  part  of 
the  public  domain  lands. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee going  on  16  years.  During  all  of 
that  time  there  has  been  a  constant 
conflict  in  the  public  land  area  between 
the  legislative  branch  and  its  constitu- 
tional responsibility  in  trying  to  make 
congressional  policy  and  the  executive 
department  in  its  constitutional  respon- 
sibility of  determining  administrative 
policy.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  when 
the  legislative  responsibility  fails,  when 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  re- 
fuses to  accept  its  responsibility,  that 
the  Executive  Department  then  moves  in 
and  takes  over.  There  is  no  other  course 
for  it  to  take. 

Many  of  our  problems  today  which 
are  a  source  of  irritation  I  think  to  every 
Member  of  this  body,  as  far  as  I  know, 
because  practically  every  Member  of  this 
body  has  written  to  me  about  conflicting 
questions  of  jurisdiction  and  responsibil- 
ity on  public  lands,  which  must  be  taken 
care  of  sooner  or  later.  We  began  our 
Public  Land  Law  operation  with  the 
adoption  of  the  Northwest  Ordinance. 
We  have  continued  down  to  the  present 
time.  What  we  have  now  is  a  hodge- 
podge, legislative  and  administrative,  of 
policy  and  no  one  knows  exactly  who 
has  responsibility  and  why. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  values  that  are  in- 
volved In  this  legislation  are  enormous 
and  I  would  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  fact  that  in  one  area 
alone,  which  Is  less  than  one  fourteen- 
hundredths  part  of  the  total  public 
domain  we  have  values  of  approximately 
one  and  a  third  trillion  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  are  we  going  to  re- 
solve the  disposition  or  retention  or  the 
development  of  these  values  If  Congress 
does  not  act  on  such  matters?    Most 


certainly  the  executive  department  must 
make  its  determinations  if  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  opposition 
that  has  been  voiced  against  Uils  pro- 
gram was  the  exposition  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  New  York 
[Mrs.  St.  George]  brought  to  our  at- 
tention and  that  had  to  do  with  the  size 
of  the  Commission  and  those  attached 
to  it,  as  well  as  the  complexity  of  the 
work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  answer  to  that  Is; 
that  that  Is  the  reason  why  we  are  here 
and  why  we  do  not  take  care  of  this  mat- 
ter with  this  legislation  by  action  of  the 
committee  that  ha^  jurisdiction  over 
these  problems.  We  do  not  have  the 
staff,  we  do  not  have  the  time,  and  we  do 
not  have  the  space  to  take  care  of  the 
tasks  which  confront  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  in  these  problems. 
It  is  because  of  this  that  for  the  next  few 
minutes  I  shall  refer  to  the  manuscript 
which  I  have  prepared,  because  I  wish 
my  colleagues  to  understand  what  is  in- 
volved in  the  public  lands  program  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman :  As  the  sponsor  of  H.R. 
8070.  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  stand 
here  today  as  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  recommend  its  enactment  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission. 
The  simple  objective  of  this  bill  is  to 
provide  for  a  long  overdue  comprehen- 
sive review  of  the  public  land  laws  of  this 
Nation. 

To  indicate  the  magnitude  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  of  the  United  States  I  point  out 
that  of  the  769.9  million  acres  of  fed- 
erally-owned land  in  the  United  States 
718.1  million  acres,  or  93.3  percent,  are 
public  domain.  For  the  record.  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  public 
domain  is  land  that  came  into  Federal 
ownership  initially  and  has  never  been 
transferred  to  non-Federal  ownership. 

Approximately  half  of  the  public  do- 
main of  the  United  States  is  in  the  con- 
tiguous 48  States — that  is  the  lower  48  as 
our  Alaskan  fellow  citizens  refer  to — and 
the  balance  of  365.4  million  acres  is  in 
Alaska;  there  are  no  public  domain  lands 
in  Hawaii. 

As  background  for  this  legislation — 
and  I  would  like  to  say  that  Congress  has 
been  studjring  this  very  complex  problem 
for  many  Congresses,  that  there  have 
been  bills  introduced  which  had  as  their 
puTEKJse  heretofore  of  setting  up  some 
sort  of  a  study  commission — I  should  also 
like  the  Members  to  bear  in  mind  that 
there  are  public  domain  lands  In  30  of  the 
50  States  ranging  from  insignificant 
amounts  to  millions  of  acres.  We  are 
sometimes  staggered  when  reminded  that 
approximately  one-third  of  the  total  land 
area  of  the  United  States  is  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government.  But,  the  f>ercen- 
tage  of  Federal  land  in  many  of  the 
eastern  States  is  1  percent  or  less. 

While  the  public  lands  are  situated  in 
over  half  of  the  States,  the  concentration 
of  public  domain,  except  for  Alaska,  is 
in  the  11  western  States  where  the  econ- 
omy relies  heavily  on  the  use  of  the  public 
domain. 

These  public  lands  are  governed  today 
by  approximately  5,000  statutes  of  which 


the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  our  former 
colleague  the  Honorable  Stewart  L. 
Udall.  recently  said: 

Our  statutory  setup  for  administering 
these  lands  reminds  me  of  a  ghost  town  that 
time  has  passed  by.  We  are  being  forced  to 
use  horse-and-buggy  statutes  in  a  gulded- 
mlssile  age. 

Our  first  public  land  law  was  adopted 
by  the  Continental  Congress  in  its  Ordi- 
nance of  1785,  providing  for  the  sale  of 
public  lands.  Prom  then,  through  the 
early  years  of  the  Union's  struggle  to 
survive,  disposition  of  public  lands  pro- 
vided a  ready  souree  of  revenue. 

Thereafter,  the  public  lands — which 
were  plentiful — were  used  to  pay  sol- 
diers for  military  service,  and  sis  induce- 
ments to  encourage  the  opening  and  de- 
velopment of  the  West  through  the  con- 
struction of  railroads,  for  use  as  school 
sites,  and  for  homesteading.  Two  of  the 
most  important  laws  in  the  settlement 
and  development  of  public  lands  were 
the  Homestead  Act  of  1862  and  the  Min- 
ing Law  of  1872. 

Although  we  have  enacted  specific 
statutes  for  the  setting  aside  of  na- 
tional forests,  national  parks,  and  na- 
tional monuments,  our  public  land  laws 
were  and  remain  to  this  day  basically 
laws  of  disposition.  There  are,  how- 
ever, no  general  statutory  guidelines  for 
the  determination  of  which  public  lands 
should  be  retained  by  the  Government 
and  not  be  allowed  to  pass  into  non-Fed- 
eral ownership. 

The  most  recent  act  of  wide  applica- 
tion is  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  1934 
which  authorizes  certain  withdrawals  In 
order  to  promote  the  highest  use  of  the 
public  lands  pending  its  final  disposal. 

I  think  it  is  self-evident  that  our  post- 
World  War  II  Nation  differs  considerably 
from  even  the  United  States  of  1934  and 
is  vastly  different  from  the  time  that  we 
were  developing  laws  designed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  settlement  of  the  West  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  the  19th  century. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  as  the 
Representative  of  a  district  that  has  a 
large  acreage  of  public  lands,  I  have  been 
keenly  aware  that  the  expansion  of  our 
population  and  of  commerce  and  indus- 
try has  created  demands  for  the  use  of 
public  lands  that  cannot  be  satisfied 
under  existing  law.  Likewise,  the  In- 
creased leisure  time  of  this  increased 
population  has  resulted  in  a  requirement 
for  recreation  areas. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  make  It 
clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  believe  that 
some  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States,  although  not  reserved  under 
statutory  authority  for  retention  by  the 
Federal  Government,  are  not  suitable  for 
disposition  and  that  provision  for  re- 
tention In  Federal  ownership  will  be 
necessary.  But,  let  me  also  hasten  to  add 
that  I  think  we  must  find  the  means  to 
provide  for  the  transfer  of  much  of  this 
public  land  Into  non-Federal  ownership 
and  provide  development  and,  at  the 
same  time,  broaden  the  tax  base  of  com- 
mimltles  affected. 

Throughout  the  15-plus  years  that  I 
have  served  In  Congress,  during  all  of 
which  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
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we  have  tried  to  cope  with  fragments 
of  this  problem.  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic administrations  aUke  have  sub- 
mitted ExecuUve  communications  rec- 
ommending modification  of  the  public 
land  laws  in  one  or  another  respect. 
Some  form  of  substantive  amendment  to 
the  public  land  laws  has  been  considered 
in  each  Congress  since  the  80th;  but  no 
major  revision  has  been  adopted. 

In  the  86th  and  87th  Congresses  our 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  and  spent  consider- 
able time  in  discussion  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  provide  for  the  disposal  of  pub- 
lic land  for  community  expansion  and 
for  residential,  commercial,  and  indus- 
trial development. 

We  came  to  the  conclusion.  Mr.  cnair- 
man  that  this  matter  of  public  land  law 
revision  could  not  be  handled  on  a  piece- 
meal basis.    The  need  for  the  retention 
of  lands  for   recreation  use  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  need  to  provide  land 
for  private  development— the  rules  for 
one  procedure  must  be  Integrated  with 
the  rules  for  the  other.    Congress  must 
face  up  to  its   constitutional   responsi- 
bility "to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulaUons"  pertaining  to  the 
pubUc  lands.    We  cannot  allow  a  public 
land  policy  to  be  developed  negatively 
by  default  of  Congress,  and  still  that  Is 
what  we  are  doing  when  we  allow  the 
executive  branch,  without  proper  statu- 
tory guidelines,   to  decide  which  lands 
should    be    retained    and    which    lands 
should  be  sold. 

On  October  15.  1962.  as  a  step  toward 
recapturing  the  proper  role  of  Congress 
I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  soliciting  the  assist- 
ance of  his  OfBce  to  facilitate  enactment 
of  public  land  legislation.  In  his  re- 
sponse January  17.  1963.  President  Ken- 
nedy outlined  many  of  the  problems 
facing  the  Federal  Government  In  con- 
nection with  Its  public  land  ownership 
and  concurred  in  the  "view  that  the 
system  warrants  comprehensive  re- 
vision." ^    .    i 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  first  step  to- 
ward revision  is  find  out  where  we  stand 
at  the  present  time  with  relation  to  ad- 
ministration of  existing  law.    We  there- 
fore   asked    the    Legislative    Reference 
Service  of  the  Ubrary  of  Congress  to 
summarize    the    pubUc   land   laws   and 
identify  the  manner  In  which  congres- 
sional mandates  were  being  carried  out. 
or  the  manner  In  which  the  executive 
department  has  stepped  in  where  Con- 
gress has  failed  to  act.    They  estimated 
that  a  compilation  of  readily  available 
legislative  and  executive  materials  alone 
would  cost  approximately  $190,000  and 
of  course  Involve  the  hiring  of  additional 
personnel.    The  Ubrary  estimated  that 
the  cost  would  be  approximately  twice 
as  much  or  $380,000.  to  provide  a  study 
reviewing  all  acUons  of  both  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch. 

These  estimates  did  not  Include  the 
cost  of  an  analysis  of  the  materials  com- 
piled nor  the  cost  of  space,  furniture,  or 
ofllce  equipment. 

I  think  it  Is  safe  to  say.  Mr.  Chairman, 
from  our  conversations  with  the  people 
at  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  that 
a  comprehensive  study  by  that  organiza- 
tion would  cost  approximately  $1  million 


and  when  completed  would  only  repre- 
sent the  beginnings  of  the  study  that  is 

I  considered  the  possibility  of  having 
either  the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee 
or  a  Special  Subcommittee  of  the  In- 
terior Committee,  with  an  enlarged  com- 
mittee staff,  undertake  the  task  of  re- 
viewing the  public  land  laws.  But  the 
difficulty  I  concluded,  is  that  we  would 
not  be  able  to  get  the  broad  type  of  con- 
sideration that  should  be  given  to  this 

H  R  8070  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  19-member  Commission  made 
up  of  6  Members  of  the  House  and  6 
Members  of  the  Senate  plus  6  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  a 
Chairman  to  be  elected  by  the  first  18. 
I  submit  that  it  Is  the  most  practicable 
way  to  approach  this  problem  and  i 
urge  adoption  of  the  bill. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
what  we  have  endeavored  to  do  here  is 
to  follow  the  guidelines  and  the  opera- 
tions  of   the    Outdoor    Recreation    Re- 
sources Review  Commission,  which  made 
one  of  the  finest  studies  of  what  is  going 
to  be  demanded  and  what  is  presently 
demanded  of  the  United  States  in  regard 
to  the  recreational  facilities  for  our  peo- 
ple    If  we  had  not  made  that  study,  i 
am  sure  that  we   would  have  been  In 
more  difficulty  today  regarding  this  mat- 
ter of  recreation— the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's part  in  the  matter,  the  State 
governments-   part  in   the   matter,   the 
local  governments'  part  in  the  matter, 
and  the  coordination  of  all.  so  that  the 
people  who  are  using  our  facilities  and 
the  people  who  are  administering  and 
supervising   these   facilities   for  recrea- 
tion could  be  brought  Into  harmony  with 
each  other— than  we  are. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
On  page  17  of  the  bill  I  note  the  Com- 
mission is  authorized,  without  regard 
to  the  civil  service  laws  and  regulations 
and  without  regard  to  the  Classification 
Act.  to  hire  personnel.  Why  did  you  set 
aside  the  civil  service  laws  and  the  Clas- 
sification Act? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
league from  Iowa  that  this  is  the  lan- 
guage that  was  used  in  the  Outdoor 
Recreational  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission legislation.  It  Is  in  order  to  get 
the  qualified  talent  that  la  necessary  for 
the  report  and  not  tie  them  into  the  clas- 
sified civil  service  Itself. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr  WESTLAND.  I  should  like  to 
compliment  my  good  friend  from  Colo- 
rado on  his  usual  comprehensive  and 
detailed  analysis  of  this  legislation,  and 
compliment  him  also  for  his  diUgence 
in  pursuing  this  subject,  which  Is  so  in- 
volved. It  has  been  a  matter  for  study 
by  the  committee  for  many  years.  I 
think  It  has  bipartisan  support  on  the 
committee,  as  Indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  membership  on  the  Commission  It- 
self is  completely  bipartisan.  I  want  to 
support  this  legislation.    I  think  It  la  one 


of  the  good  bills  to  come  out  of  the  com- 
mittee. ,        ,     t^  «- 

Mr  ASPINALL.  May  I  reply  to  my 
colleague  from  Washington  that  It  Is  my 
hope  that  the  President  in  making  his 
appointments  will  keep  in  mind  the  non- 
partisan aspect  of  this  Commission 

Mr  WESTLAND.  If  the  President  wlU 
act  In  the  same  manner  as  the  commit- 
tee acted,  that  is  what  he  wUl  do;  and 
I  hope  he  will. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. ,-     T   .«„*« 

Mr  GROSS.  Also  on  page  17.  I  note 
that  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  en- 
ter into  contracts  or  agreements.  I  as- 
sume this  means  It  can  go  out  and  hire 
consulting  firms. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  This  means,  if  I  may 
reply  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  that  here  too  we  foUowed  the 
same  procedure  that  was  set  up  in  the 
Outdoor  Recreational  Resources  Review 
Commission  statute— the  Commission 
may  have  access  to  specialists  who  can 
do  the  work  at  a  fair  price.  This  does 
away  with  the  necessity  of  loading  up 
the  staff  in  order  to  take  care  of  these 
particular  studies  that  are  desired. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.     Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  Join  my  colleagues  In  sup- 
porting  H.R.    8070— a   bill   designed   to 
study  existing  laws  and  procedures  on 
public  lands  of  the  United  States.    The 
chairman,   the   gentleman   from    Okla- 
homa  [Mr.  ASPINALL  1   and  members  of 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee are  to  be  highly  commended  for 
their    leadership    and    consideration    of 
this    legislation.    It    is    long    overdue. 
There  are  far  too  many  laws  in  confiict 
and  redundancy  prevails  throughout. 

In  my  district  on  the  north  coast  of 
California,  we  are  very  much  concerned 
about  public  land  laws  because  of  our 
high  percentage  of  public  land  ownership. 
I  believe  this  bill  is  a  great  step  forward 
in  bringing  into  proper  perspective  the 
complicated  laws  restricting  the  proper 
and  orderly  development  of  our  lands. 
In  keeping  with  good  conservation  prac- 
tices   it  is  necessary   to  retain  certain 
lands    In    pubUc    ownership.     However, 
the  Congress  should  recognize  their  re- 
sponsibility  by   making    a  payment  in 
lieu  of  taxes  for  lands  owned  within  the 
boundaries  of  a  local  political  subdivi- 
sion    This  payment  to  a  school  district 
or  county  would  go  far  toward  broaden- 
ing the  Income  base  and  at  the  same  time 
promote  conservaUon  programs  so  ur- 
gently    needed     to     preserve     cerUin 
esthetic    values    throughout    our    great 
Nation.    I    would    suggest    the    PubUc 
Land  Review   Commission  give  serious 
study  and  thought  to  this  In-Ueu-pay- 
ment  principle  at  an  early  date.    Fur- 
ther I  would  recommend  that  the  Com- 
mission conault  the  pubUc-land  experts 
of  the  NaUonal  Aasociatlon  of  County 
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Officials  to  ascertain  the  interests  and 
problems  of  this  very  responsible  organi- 
zation. States  and  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment throughout  this  Nation  are 
faced  with  a  serious  dilemma  in  meet- 
ing their  demands  for  public  services. 
We  at  the  Federal  level  must  take  the 
lead  in  doing  everything  possible  to  pro- 
mote self-sufficiency  at  the  grassroots 
level  of  government. 

A  proper  step  would  be  to  inventory 
our  public  lands,  determine  which  lands 
are  needed  for  pubUc  purposes,  consider 
possible  exchanges  to  promote  the  con- 
servation interests,  then  sell  the  remain- 
ing lands  to  our  private  sector.  The  re- 
ceipts from  the  sale  of  these  lands  could 
then  be  appUed  toward  the  reduction  of 
our  national  debt  and  at  the  same  time 
release  lands  to  the  private  sector  for 
long-range  development,  thus  broaden- 
ing the  tax  base  of  States  and  local 
units  of  government,  thereby  enabUng 
these  p>olitlcal  subdivisions  to  be  more 
self-sufficient  In  their  own  right  and  less 
dependent  on  Central  Government.  The 
strength  of  America  lies  in  the  founda- 
tion of  our  Federal  system — we  must  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  promote  this 
philosophy. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  I  support  wholeheartedly  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  in  order  to  help 
get  a  bipartisan  review  of  our  pubUc 
land  laws  underway. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that 
this  bill  is  not  everything  I  hoped  It 
would  be  or  that  it  could  be,  but  I  think 
it  Is  as  comprehensive  as  we  can  realis- 
tically hope  to  get  at  this  time.  Per- 
sonally, I  would  have  preferred  legisla- 
tion that  would  have  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  commission  with 
broader  powers  and  with  a  charter  that 
woiild  enable  it  to  study  the  entire  fabric 
of  our  water  laws  as  well  as  our  pubUc 
land  laws  because  they  are  so  Intertwined 
that  I  do  not  believe  you  can  study  the 
one  without  the  other.  But,  I  do  not 
have  the  majority  of  the  committee  with 
me,  and  I  therefore  support  the  present 
bill  as  a  necessary  first  step  in  the  re- 
evaluatlon  of  natural  resource  manage- 
ment in  this  country. 

The  bill  that  has  been  brought  to  the 
floor  today  is  better  than  the  bill  as  In- 
troduced originally.  It  has  been  revised 
to  provide  for  a  bipartisan  commission 
modeled  after  the  plan  of  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion on  which  I  had  the  honor  and  privi- 
lege to  serve.  The  Commission  Itself 
will  be  assisted  by  an  Advisory  Covmcil, 
an  Instrumentality  that  likewise  was 
utilized  with  great  success  by  the  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shaU  not  take  the 
time  of  the  Committee  to  go  Into  the  de- 
tails of  the  bill  that  have  been  discussed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]  and 
will  be  discussed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nevada  (Mr.  Baring].  I 
do.  however,  want  to  bring  a  few  saUent 
facts  to  your  attention  Eind  emphasize 
the  need  as  seen  from  my  vantage  point 


for  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  public 
land  laws. 

I  have  heard  since  coming  to  the  floor 
today  the  comment  that  this  biU  is  call- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  commis- 
sion and  the  expenditure  of  approxi- 
mately $4  miUlon  and  some  people  have 
thought  this  is  a  tremendous  expendi- 
ture of  money.  I  do  not  want  anyone  to 
believe  I  thixik  the  sum  of  $4  mUllon  is 
a  smaU  amount  of  money.  But  let  me 
caU  your  attention  to  several  figures 
which  have  recently  been  published — 
one  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  some 
short  time  ago  placing  the  estimated 
value  of  the  surface  of  the  public  lands 
which  are  owned  by  the  peoples  of  the 
United  States  at  a  conservative  value  of 
$320  billion.  That,  my  friends,  is  equal 
to  the  national  debt — this  is  what  you, 
•the  American  people  own.  I  woiild  like 
to  point  out  one  other  Uttle  factor  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  amount  of  money  that 
some  of  the  public  lands  that  you  own 
ai^e  bringing  into  your  Treasury. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has 
Just  published  the  figures  on  the  re- 
ceipts of  revenue  from  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  from  1955  untU  1963. 

Your  Government — you,  the  people^ 
has  secured  from  this  one  facet  of  your 
property  in  that  period  of  time  $795,- 
604,060.61  in  rent.  You  have  received 
in  royalties  from  that  same  asset 
$24,858,403.36.  There  is  in  escrow,  for 
lands  that  are  In  dispute  between  several 
of  the  States  and  the  United  States,  the 
sum  of  $624,842,112.24.  So  the  total 
amount  of  money  Involved  for  this  one 
asset  of  yours,  which  we  are  handling,  is 
$1,445,304,576.21.  When  you  caU  upon  a 
committee  of  Congress  to  handle  that 
amount  of  money,  I  believe  it  behooves 
you  to  look  as  weU  at  the  amount  we  are 
asking  you  to  spend  to  make  this  Com- 
mission possible  to  survey  and  determine 
what  are  the  laws  which  govern  the  han- 
dling of  this  property,  and  what  our  fu- 
ture policy  should  be  with  regard  to  the 
lands  you  the  people  of  the  United  States 
own. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Perm- 
sylvania  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  feel  that  perhaps 
some  of  our  colleagues  may  have  noted 
a  difference  between  the  figure  of  IVb 
trillion  which  I  used  and  the  $320  bUUon 
figure  used  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

I  was  referring  to  the  oil  shale  deposits 
to  be  found  on  the  public  domain  in 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Utah;  and  it  la 
estimated  that  there  are  available  In  that 
area  1  Vb  triUlon  barrels  of  oil.  for  use  at 
some  time  In  the  future.  This,  of  course. 
Is  a  subsurface  value. 

I  bring  this  out,  because  our  question 
Is :  Who  Is  to  make  the  decision  as  to  how 
these  are  to  be  handled  or  disposed  of, 
leased,  and  so  forth?  Is  that  to  be  done 
by  administrative  action,  as  It  is  done  at 
the  present  time,  or  should  Congress 
have  something  to  say  about  the  treat- 
ment of  assets  of  such  an  enormous 
value. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  fuU  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]. 


One  of  the  questions  we  must  decide 
today  Is  whether  we  shaU  continue  to 
permit  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment, and  the  executive  agencies  down- 
town to  make  aU  the  decisions  with 
regard  to  our  public  lands  or  whether 
we  shaU  measure  up  to  the  responsibUl- 
tles  placed  upon  lis  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Article  4.  section  3  provides: 

The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  dis- 
pose of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  reg- 
ulations respecting  the  territory  or  other 
property  belonging  to  the  United  States." 

What  this  bill  does  is  authorize  a 
Commission  to  study  the  present  laws 
and  regulations  and  make  broad  recom- 
mendations as  to  what  our  policy  should 
be  in  the  future  so  that  Congress  can 
properly  exercise  the  power  placed  on  It 
by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  long  as  we  are  kick- 
ing figures  around,  let  us  take  a  look  at 
the  pubUc  and  private  debt  of  this  coim- 
try,  which,  on  December  31,  1963,  was 
$1,095  bllUon.  I  wonder  If,  by  the  same 
logic,  we  ought  not  create  a  commission 
to  teU  us  what  to  do  with  the  pubUc  and 
private  debt  of  this  coimtry.  If  we  are 
Just  going  to  kick  a  lot  of  figures  around 
In  Justification  for  this  sort  of  thing,  we 
might  as  well  do  that. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  say  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  that  I  do  not 
beUeve  we  are  kicking  fiigures  around. 
If  his  figures  had  any  relevance  to  the 
blU  now  under  consideration,  I  would 
certainly  support  him.  and  If  when  such 
a  bUl  is  presented  to  the  floor  maybe 
such  a  bill  wiU  have  my  wholehearted 
support. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Aspinall]  has  stressed  the  magnitude  of 
the  pubUc  lands  and  emphasized  that 
the  heavy  concentration  of  pubUc  do- 
main Is  in  Alaska  and  the  11  western 
continental  States.  But  make  no  mis- 
take about  It:  The  management,  the  use. 
and  the  possible  disposal  by  sale  or 
otherwise  of  these  pubUc  lands — which 
belong  to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States — is  important  to  us  in  the  East, 
and  you  in  the  North  and  South,  as  well 
as  to  those  in  the  West. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  pub- 
Uc domain  is  that  land  that  came  directly 
into  Federal  ownership  and,  in  Its  purest 
sense,  has  never  been  In  non-Federal 
ownership.  It  has  further  been  pointed 
out  that  the  United  States  owns  within 
the  50  States  769.9  mllUon  acres  of 
land,  of  which  718.1  milUon  acres  are 
pubUc  domain.  Just  as  important,  and 
what  has  not  been  pointed  out.  is  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Government  at  one 
time  or  another  held  title  to  about  four- 
fifths  of  our  covmtry's  gross  area  and 
that  under  that  great  body  of  law  known 
as  the  pubUc  land  laws  we  have  trans- 
ferred for  non-Federal  xise  approximately 
1.1  billion  acres  of  land. 

In  other  words,  the  718.1  milUon  acres 
of  pubUc  domain  now  remaiiiing  repre- 
sent but  a  small  portion  of  aU  the  pubUc 
domain  that  we  have  had.  And  when 
you  deduct  from  this  total  the  365.4  mil- 
Uon acres  of  pubUc  domain  in  Alaska 
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we  are  left  with  only  352.7  million  acres 
m  the  continental  United  States  of 
which  only  177.2  milUon  acres  are  not 
reserved  for  some  specific  use.  These 
federally  owned  pubUc  domain  lands 
pSIInt  us  with  the  last  opportunity  to 
preplan  for  the  use  that  will  truly  be  in 
the  highest  and  best  public  Interest 

These  public  domain  lands,  both  m 
Alaska  as  well  as  the  other  States   are 
important  to  the  Nation  because  of  the 
for^try  products  that  fome  Uierefrom. 
for  their  wUderness  values,  for  the  ou 
gi.  and  other  minerals  they  yield    for 
the  range  lands  they  provide,  for  the 
revenue  they  produce  in  the  course  of 
their  use  for  commercial  Production,  for 
their  watershed  and  wildlife  values  and 
for  the  opportunities  afforded  to  hunters, 
fishermen,  hikers,  and  other  recreation, 
ists  who  enjoy  these  lands.    In  addition 
to  this  we  have,  in  the  Public  domain 
lands  that  remain  in  their  primitive  stete 
and  that  have  been  preserved  from  com- 
mercial use.  thereby  affording  the  op- 
Sfrtunity  to  scientists  as  well  as  laymen 
to  study  or  just  enjoy,  areas  that  most 
closely  approximate  the  natural  sute  in 
which  our  forefathers  found  this  land  or 

°"These  land  areas  belong  to  all  the 
American  people  and  all  the  Ame"^.?^^ 
people  should  share  in  establishing  the 
Slines  for  the  future  fe°r  disposi- 
tion of  these  public  domain  lands.  The 
most  significant  Q^^^tion  preying  upon 
us  now  is  how  to  accommodate  the  pub- 
lic land  laws  and  the  use  of  the  public 
lands  to  the  needs  of  today. 

The  basic  mining  law  of  the  uriitea 
States  governing  the  acquisition  of  land 
because  of  the  presence  of  valuable  mir^- 
eSls  was  adopted  in  1872.    Today    al- 
most 100  years  later,  that  law  is  still  the 
S^lc  law  under  which  the  discovery  of  a 
v^iable  mineral  deposit  and  its  develop- 
ment enUtles  the  locator  thereof  to  ob- 
Sin  fee  title  to  the  land  at  a  nominal 
nrice  without  regard  to  the  value,  for 
SpTe^f  standing  timber  or  the  uture 
use  of  the  property  as  »  resort^  In  Uie 
87th  Congress  and  again  in  this  Corigress 
I  introduced  legislation  tojnodernize  the 
mining  laws  and  bring  them  into  har- 
mony with  the  last  half   of  the   20th 

^^^Tll'e'^Department  of  the  Interior  has 
rpouested  legislation  to  permit  it  to  sen 
pubr^ni/that  the  Secretary  believes 
Sre  suitable  for  residential,  commercial 
^  industrial  purposes.  Members  of  the 
Congress  have  from  time  to  time  spon- 
S  legislation  concerning  other  spe- 
cific aspects  of  public  land  management 
and  disposal. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  in- 
sular Affairs  has  held  hearings  on  sev- 
eral proposals  over  the  past  several  years. 
Our  conditions  are  that  all  these  vari- 
ous  proposals  must  be  considered  to- 
gether aiid  that  you  cannot  get  a  proper 
picture  of  what  we  are  doing,  and  what 
S-e   should   do.   without  undertaking   a 
comprehensive  review.   I  concur  with  the 
committee's  conclusion  that  such  a  study, 
by  a  Commission  of  the  type  that  would 
be  established  by  H.R.  8070.  can  best  ac- 
complish the  task.    In  saying  this,  how- 
ever I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  again 
aUude  to  my  earUer  reference  to  the 


committees  failure  to  Include  a  review 
of  the  water  laws.  .    ,  „  <« 

I  do  not  see  how  the  Comm^on  \s 
going  to  study  the  problems  assigned  to 
ft  without  getting  into  the  question  of 
water    and  I  want  the  record  that  we 
mie  here  today  to  show  that  the  f  aUure 
S  mention  water  In  H  R.  8070  does  not 
^rJ^lude  the  Commission  from  studying 
the  use  and  sources  of  ^^ter  required 
for  the  use  of  public  lands.    The  bUl  M 
I  understand  It  gives  to  the  Commission 
complete  authority  to  study  all  the  laws 
pertaining  to  the  public  lands  which  by 
definition.  Include  all  surface  and  sub- 
surface resources  of  all  such  land5^  The 
Commission's  InabUlty  to  study  the  gen- 
eral water  law  problem  outside  the  pub- 
lic lands  m  no  way  Inhibits  It  from  study- 
ing the  laws  affecting  water  on  the  public 

*If  you  expect  to  make  land  available 
for  use— whether  under  continued  Fed- 
eral ownership  and  management  or  alter 
sale  for  private  development— the  people 
who  come  there  will  need  water.    You 
need  water  In  mining  operations  and  you 
need  water  for  agricultural  development. 
It  may  well  be  that  among  the  criteria 
to  be  developed  for  determining  land  use 
wUl  be  a  determination  as  to  the  avail- 
ability of  water.    And.  a  determination 
of  the  avaUablllty  of  water  Involves  in 
it  a  determination  as  to  whether  you 
have  a  right  to  obtain  water  for  a  par- 
ticular tract.    For  land  without  water  in 
most  cases  is  valueless. 

If  we  do  not  act  to  meet  the  situation 
that  confronts  us,  we  wUl  have  no  basis 
for  complaint  If  the  people  downtown 
move  In  and  establish  their  own  criteria, 
their  own  rules,  and  their  own  proce- 
dures concerning  the  retention,  the  use. 
and  the  management  of  the  public  lands^ 
Piecemeal  patchwork  of  the  public  land 
laws  will  not  suffice.  We  must  examine 
the  entire  structure  and  come  to  basic 
decisions.    We  must  do  It  now. 

The  foundation  for  future  action  can 
be  started  hereby  passing  H.R.  8070  and 
taking  a  necessary  step  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Commission  so  con- 
stituted that  its  recommendations  con- 
cerning revision  of  the  pubUc  land  laws 
will  be  given  recognition  and.  from  the 
outset,  sympathetic  consideration. 

After  study  of  the  pending  bill  In  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs we  amended  it  to  change  the  com- 
position of  the  Commission.     I  submit 
that  we  have  proposed  a  well-balanced 
body  In  providing  for  six  Members  of  the 
House  and  six  Members  of  the  Senate 
together  with  six  to  be  appointed  by  the 
president  from  among  those   who    by 
background  and  overall  knowledge,  have 
an  understanding  of  the  problems  affect- 
ing the  public  lands. 

Another  matter  I  would  like  to  call  to 
your  attention.  Someone  has  objected 
to  a  provision  in  the  blU  which  they 
think  allows  for  payment  for  members 
of  the  advisory  committee.  If  you  will 
look  at  the  bin  as  drafted  by  the  com- 
mittee, on  page  14  you  will  find  the 
following: 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advl»ory  Council  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  but  shall  be  en- 
titled to  reimbursement  for  actual  travel  and 
subsistence  expenses  Incurred  in  attending 


meetlnKs  of  the  CouncU  caUed  or  approved 
by  tie'ciS.lrman  of  the  Comml«lon  «rm 
carrying  out  duties  assigned  by  the  Chair- 

nian. 
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Mrs  ST.  OioRGi,  speaking  on  the 
rule,  called  attention  to  a  Provision  of 
the  bill  which  appears  on  page  17  and 
states  as  follows: 

(d)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member 
of  ^he  Advisory  Council,  as  the  repr^ntj- 
tlve  of  a  Governor,  or  employment  by  the 
cJLmission  of  an  attorney  or  expert  m  any 
job  of  professional  field  on  a  part-tlme  or 

Sn-?ine  basis  with  or  without  compensation 
shall  not  be  considered  as  service  or  employ- 
ment bringing  such  i-'»;rv^"^^«^"f,'S^(?S 

provisions  of  the  Act  of  October  23.  1982  (70 
Stat.  1119). 

The  statute  referred  to  Is  the  con- 
flict-of-interest statute.  Itispla^m 
this  bUl  so  that  anyone  who  is  present^ 
serving  in  any  one  of  "joff/^P^^^^ 
ran  also  be  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Counc^  or  l^  hired  by  the  Commission 
if  the  Commission  so  desires. 

Now    where  did  this  language  come 
fr?m^'  U  18  taken  verbatim  from  the 
first  and  second  acts  passed  by  the  con- 
gr"L^f  ?^  united  SUtes  establishing 
?he  nS^ver  Commission^    ^^^/^rTce 
is   included   because    the   ^^1^  Service 
rommission  said  it  was  necessary  so  that 
S?e"SS^t"oMnterest  statute  would  no^ 
affect  people  who  were  caUed  upon  to 
^Tise  the  Commission  or  to  work  for  it^ 
It  d^  not-and  I  want  to  m^e  the 
record   specifically    clear-I   repeat     It 
does  not"  authorize  any  member  of  the 
Advisory  Council  to  receive  any  compen- 
sation Except  subsistence  allowajice  and 
travel  pay  to  meetings  caUed  for  that 

^""Ses  and  gentlemen  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  feel  that  today  we  are  establishing 
a  ikndmark  In  the  passage  of  this  bUl. 
It  has  received  careful  study  by  our  com- 
mittee    The  chairman  of  the  full  com 
Sttl^:   Uie    gentleman   from   Colorwlo 
ThS.  AspiKALL],  has  for  several  years 
discussed  with  me  as  the  ranWng  rnin^-_ 
ity  member  of  that  committee  the  pos- 
sibUity  of  having  our  own  committee  do 
this  work.    But  because  of  the  very  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem,  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  statutes  that  af  ^^  ^he 
books,  that  Congress  Pa^sed  in  a  p  ece 
nSal  Way  from  the  very  beginning  untU 
noT  from  the  inconsistent  ruUngs  that 
the^licitors  of  the  Interior  D^Par^e^t 
have  made  over  the  years;  ^e  problem 
is  too  gigantic  for  any  committee  of  Con- 
gre^  to  handle.     For  that  reason  we 
come  before  you  now  with  this  bUl^ 

In  urging  your  support  of  this  meas- 
ure I  assure  you  that  your  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  ^d  Insular  Affaks 
will  exercise  not  only  Uaison  but  a^ 
Tui^emance  over  the  activities  of  the 
Commission  in  order  to  make  certain  on 
the  one  hand  that  our  objectives  are  ful- 
filled and  on  the  other  hand  that  we  can 
respond  prompUy  to  either  Interim  or 
final  recommendations  submitted  by  the 

Commission.  «.^«, 

This  is  what  a  wise  and  prudent  owner 

of  land  would  do— you  are  the  owners  of 

that  land,  and  I  Jcnow  you  will  support 

the  committee. 
Mr     ASPINALL.      Mr.    Chairman,    i 

yield  15  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from 

Nevada   [Mr.  BarincI. 


Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  have  the  honor  to  join 
with  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
In  bringing  before  the  House  H.R.  8070, 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  being  chair- 
man, not  only  held  extensive  hearings 
during  this  Congress  on  this  specific 
legislation  but  also  has  held  extensive 
hearings  on  related  public  lands,  matters 
that  underscore  the  need  for  a  thorough- 
going comprehensive  review  of  the  public 
land  laws. 

We  are  at  a  crossroads  in  determina- 
tion of  public  land  policy.  We  have  a 
choice :  Congress  can  abdicate  complete- 
ly or  we  can  take  action  to  provide  for 
necessary  revision  of  the  public  land 
laws. 

Our  conclusion,  which  we  recommend 
for  your  favorable  consideration  today, 
is  that  Congress  take  affirmative  action 
in  this  field  and  that  we  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  proper  revision  by  creating  a 
congresslonally  controlled  commission 
with  broad  public  representation  which 
can  review  the  existing  situation,  study 
the  needs  of  the  future,  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  necessary  to 
carry  out  these  recommendations. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
AspiNALL]  has  outlined  the  background 
need  for  revision  of  the  public  land 
laws.  I  shall  not  duplicate  what  he  has 
said.  I  want  the  record  to  show  that  I 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks  for 
which  reason  I.  too,  sponsored  a  com- 
panion (H.R.  8071)  to  the  bin  on  the 
floor  today.  I  would  like  to  take  Just 
a  few  minutes  to  discuss  the  committee's 
consideration  and  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

First  and  foremost,  I  think  that  It 
should  be  made  perfectly  clear  that  In 
the  hearings  held  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Lands  nobody  appeared  to 
say  that  the  public  land  laws  should  not 
be  revised.  Representatives  of  the  ex- 
ecutive departments,  representatives  of 
industry  groups,  representatives  of  con- 
servation organizations,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  users  of  the  public  domain 
all  endorsed  in  principle  establishment 
of  an  Independent  body  to  study  the  re- 
vision of  the  public  land  laws. 

The  chief  points  of  interest  that  de- 
veloped in  the  testimony  related  to  the 
proposed  composition  of  the  Commission 
and  its  power  to  compel  the  production  of 
records  through  the  use  of  the  subpena 
power. 

A  large  majority  of  those  appearing 
before  the  committee  recommended  that 
there  should  be  no  representatives  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  on 
the  Commission.  While  some  thought 
that  the  Commission  should  be  limited 
to  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  and 
one  organization  recommended  that  no 
Members  be  included  from  either  the 
legislative  or  executive  branches,  the  ma- 
jority supported  a  Commission  made  up 
of  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
plus  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident from  non-Government  public  life. 

We  have  agreed  on  the  wisdom  of  these 
recommendations  and  the  bill  H.R.  8070. 
before  you  today  provides  for  a  19-mem- 


ber,  bipartisan  Commission  composed  of 
6  members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs — 3  majority 
and  3  minority— to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker,  6  members  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs — 
again  evenly  divided,  3  majority  and  3 
minority— to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  6  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission who  would  be  elected  by  the 
majority  vote  of  the  18  first  appointed. 
We  have  provided  for  the  chairman  of 
the  Commission  to  be  a  full-time  job  be- 
cause we  think  that  It  will  take  the  full 
time  of  any  person  who  is  going  to  give 
it  the  proper  attention. 

While  all  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mission will  serve  without  pay  and  re- 
ceive only  a  per  diem  and  travel  ex- 
penses when  actually  serving,  the  Com- 
mission will  be  authorized  to  set  the  sal- 
ary of  the  Chairman,  thereby  assuring 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  best  per- 
son for  the  task. 

We  have  also,  of  course,  provided  am- 
ple authority  for  the  Commission  to  hire 
professional  and  clerical  staff  personnel. 
And,  while  we  have  Included  a  limitation 
on  the  overall  appropriations  to  be  made 
for  the  Commission's  study,  we  believe 
the  $4  million  that  would  be  authorized 
would  be  ample  for  the  purpose. 

With  regard  to  the  other  focal  point  of 
discussion  by  witnesses  appearing  before 
the  committee,  we  have  curtailed  the  au- 
thority that  would  be  granted  to  issue 
subpenas  to  compel  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  records.  We  have,  however,  giv- 
en the  Commission  Itself  authority  to 
issue  such  subpenas  provided  that  it 
would  not  require  the  presence  of  the 
parties  subpenaed  at  a  hearing  to  be  held 
outside  a  State  wherein  the  witness  Is 
foimd.  or  resides,  or  transacts  business. 
We  have  provided  further  that  if  the  wit- 
ness submits  material  on  a  confidential 
basis,  the  Commission  shall  not  make  the 
material  public.  We  have  further  pro- 
vided that  if  the  Commission  obtains 
material  from  any  agency  of  Government 
and  the  material  had  previously  been 
submitted  on  a  confidential  basis,  and 
the  confidentiality  of  those  materials  is 
protected  by  statute,  the  materials  so 
produced  shall  be  held  confidential  by 
the  Comibission.  We  submit  that  these 
are  fair  and  equitable  solutions  to  sen- 
sitive problems. 

Let  me  call  to  your  attention  a  few 
other  salient  points  In  this  legislation. 
First  of  all,  the  bill  and  its  declaration 
of  policy  establishes  as  a  guideline  for 
the  Commission  that  it  is  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  that  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  either  retained 
and  managed  as  Federal  proi>erty  or.  In 
the  alternative,  disposed  of,  all  in  a  man- 
ner to  provide  the  maximum  benefit  for 
the  general  public.  And,  as  stated  in 
the  committee  report  which  I  filed  on 
H.R.  8070,  the  committee  has  taken  no 
position  as  to  these  alternatives  which  are 
exclusively  within  the  scope  of  recom- 
mendations to  be  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

We  have  assured  that  the  Commission 
will  receive  necessary  assistance,  guid- 
ance, and  advice  by  providing  for,  first. 


departmental  liaison  oflBcers  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  represent  each  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  which  has  any  In- 
terest in  or  responsibility  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  the  public  lands;  second,  an 
advisory  council  composed  of  the  Federal 
agency  liaison  officer  together  with  25 
additional  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Commission  from  among  the  various 
major  citizen  groups  interested  in  the 
problems  relating  to  the  public  lands; 
and  third,  representatives  from  each  of 
the  States  to  be  chosen  by  the  Governor 
to  work  with  the  Commission. 

In  addition  to  limiting  the  funds  that 
may  be  appropriated  for  use  by  the  Com- 
mission that  I  Indicated  a  moment  ago, 
we  have  also  put  a  time  limit  in  the  bill 
for  the  conclusion  of  the  Commission's 
work.  We  have  specified  that  it  must 
submit  its  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  not  later  than  December  31, 
1967,  and  go  out  of  business  6  months 
thereafter.  During  the  3-year  period  the 
study  Is  being  made,  there  would  be  direct 
and  continuous  liaison  between  your 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  the  Commission  by  virtue  of  the 
six  members  of  the  committee  that  would 
be  serving  on  the  Commission,  thereby 
enabling  us,  if  necessary,  to  act  quickly 
in  the  event  legislation  affecting  the  pub- 
lic lands  is  required  before  the  final  re- 
port Is  submitted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  indicated  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall], 
the  review  that  we  propose  be  made  of 
the  public  land  laws  is  long  overdue.  I 
urge  adoption  of  HM.  8070  so  that  we 
may  proceed  to  make  that  study. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wharton]. 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
this  debate  there  should  be  a  place  for 
the  Devil's  Advocate.  We  should  look 
at  all  sides  of  the  problem  here  and  con- 
sider this  matter  very  carefully. 

First,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
chairman,  our  very  distinguished  chair- 
man, and  In  doing  so  I  at  the  same  time 
wish  to  outline  my  line  of  reasoning  as 
to  this  proposed  legislation. 

In  our  chairman  we  have  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  authorities  and  capa- 
ble lawyers  on  the  subject  of  land  man- 
agement and  various  problems  that  come 
before  our  committee  from  the  country 
today.  By  the  same  token,  it  Is  my 
thought  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  as  well  are  most  ably 
qualified  to  handle  the  matters  outlined 
in  this  bill. 

Specifically,  I  desire  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  page  10  of  the  bill.  The  declara- 
tions are  outlined  as  follows,  and  this  Is 
very  proper  and  It  Is  very  concisely 
stated: 

First.  A  comprehensive  review  of  those 
laws,  rules,  and  regulations  relating  to 
land  management. 

Second.  To  determine  whetJier  and  to 
what  extent  revisions  thereof  are  nec- 
essary. 

That  Is  all  there  Is  to  it. 

This  Commission  is  not  to  recodify  the 
land  laws  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
Contrary  to  some  intimations  here,  it  is 
not  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  public  land. 
As  our  chairman  has  already  outlined. 
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the  sale  of  public  land  has  been  carried 
on  since  the  Continental  Congress  and 
?herTare  many  laws.  Possibly  the  laws 
are  too  complicated,  but  that  Is  not  go- 
ing to  be  decided  by  the  proposed  Com- 

"^L^t°me  point  out  to  you  the  reasons 
whv  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Con- 
gress must  face  up  to  the  situation 
That  is  a  very  true  sUtement.  And 
may  I  point  out  this  commission  pri- 
marily is  composed  of  12  Members  of  the 
Congress.  6  from  the  House  and  6  from 
the  Senate.  . ,  _,  . 

It  has  been  said  that  this  problem  is 
too  gigantic  for  the  House  and  Senate 
to  handle.  We  need  a  large  committee 
of  a  hundred  individuals  to  handle  this 
enormous  problem,  it  is  seated.  If  It  is 
too  gigantic  for  the  House  and  Uie  Sen- 
ate  to  handle,  why.  then,  are  12  of  our 
Members  appointed  to  this  commission 
which  will  consume  the  time  of  the  r 
regular  duties?  I  think  that  is  a  perti- 
nent point  to  answer. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
what  a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee 
sUted.  namely,  that  this  item  has  not 
been  budgeted.    It  is  a  $4  milUon  item 
Tnd  in  connecuon  therewith  It  ^  a^ 
interesting  to  noto  that  the  life  of  this 
commission    will    be    approximately    4 
years.    It    will    not   terminate    at    this 
coming    presidential    election     It    wi" 
terminate  just  before  the  next  following 
presidential  election.    Four  years  Is   a 
long  time,  and  with  the  staff  that  is  con- 
templated.^he  extent  of  the  figures  and 
the  buildup  thereof,  very  obviously  there 
wiU  be  a  request  for  additional  funds 
before  the  4  years  Is  up.  ^.♦♦^^. 

I  think  the  records  of  the  committees 
by  and  large,  if  we  had  a  list  of  all 
committees  that  have  worked  along  oper- 
ations of  this  kind,  would  be  rather  a 
sorry  spectacle.  I  do  not  think  at  the 
^d  of  4  years  anything  wlU  have  been 
accompUshed  when  this  proposed  com- 
mittee of  about  100  reports  back  its 
comprehensive  review.  They  are  not 
goin«  to  determine  anything.  That  will 
still  be  up  to  the  Congress. 

I  intend  to  vote  against  this  bill,  and 
I  trust  we  win  be  able  to  express  our- 
selves by  a  record  vote  at  this  time 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  was  quite  interested 
m  the  gentleman's  minority  views,  and 
also  those  expressed  here.  Would  the 
gentleman  develop  Just  a  Uttle  bit  more. 

if  he  can.  why  it  is  your  con^iV^.^K^I 
not  go  forward  and  do  the  work  that  this 
blU  suggests  a  commission  do?  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  that  should  be  a  sine 
qua  non.  that  there  should  be  some  rea- 
son why  the  committee  cannot  do  this 
work  and  therefore  needs  this  commis- 
sion. Can  the  gentleman  give  us  a  rea- 
son. If  there  Is  a  reason? 

Mr  WHARTON.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man and  I  agree  on  that.  I  do  not  know 
how  I  could  state  It  any  more  clearly. 
Of  course,  we  have  the  Senate  committee 
on  the  same  subject.  The  Hovwe  com- 
mittee is  a  very  capable  one.  I  do  not 
know  where  we  could  find  a  better  man 
than  our  own  chairman.    I  do  not  know 
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if  it  is  compUmentary  to  say  that  the 
committee  of  100  which  would  be  set  up 
could  be  more  capable. 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  appreciate  the  facts 
are  that  our  committee  could  do  this. 
The  question  I  have  raised  is  really  one 
as  to  why  the  committee  itself  feels  this 
way  I  have  not  yet  finished  reading 
the  committee  report,  and  I  may  be  a 
Uttle  bit  premature  in  asking  the  ques- 
tion.   It  may  be  set  out  here. 

Mr  WHARTON.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the 
committee  holds  hearings  on  these  mat- 
ters at  all  times  during  the  session. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
13  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Kyl.1 

Mr  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  in 
the  first  instance  it  is  important  that  we 
realize  that  this  is  not  a  picayunish  mat- 
ter because  we  are  here  concerned  with 
approximately  one-third  of  the  entire 
area  of  the  50  States  of  the  United 
States.  This  In  itself  gives  some  indica- 
tion of  why  we  have  to  have  some  special 
means  of  taking  care  of  the  problem. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  poses  a 
question.  His  State  is  about  the  same 
size  as  mine.  The  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  amount  to  an  area  23 
times  the  size  of  the  SUte  of  Iowa.  This 
is  not  a  Uttle  matter. 

In  Iowa  and  in  Missouri  and  In  some 
of  the  eastern  States  we  are  not  often 
concerned  with  problems  of  public  lands 
because  we  do  not  have  many  of  these 
acres  in  our  area,  but  I  assure  you  that 
in  some  areas  of  the  United  States  this 
Is  a  matter  of  existence,  a  matter  of  life 
and  death. 

Suppose  you  are  a  city  official  of  a  city 
like  Las  Vegas.  Nev.  Your  city  has  an 
expanding  population.  The  city  bound- 
aries have  grown  right  out  to  that  Gov- 
ernment land  which  surrounds  your  city. 
You  need  some  of  that  land  so  that  your 
City  can  expand,  but  there  is  no  provi- 
sion in  law  under  which  you  can  acquire 
this  land,  no  provision  whatsoever  for 
giving  you  the  few  acres  that  you  need 
for  expansion  of  Las  Vegas  or  whatever 
city  you  have  in  mind 

U  you  do  not  have  some  set  policy 
this  policy  can  be  changed  by  each  ad- 
ministrator in  the  Department.  aUnost 
as  a  matter  of  whim.    I  would  also  re- 
mind my  coUeagues  that  this  particular 
type  of  activity  is  fraught  with  interest 
for  every  Member  of  the  Congress,  for  if 
it  seems  to  the  average  of  our  180  mU- 
lion  citizens  that  we  are  giving  that  city 
something  that  belongs  to  all  the  citizens 
immediately  we  are  charged  with  giving 
away  our  birthright,  our  land  that  be- 
longs to  every  citizen.    This  thing  is  Im- 
portant in  certain  areas  of  the  country 
now     It  is  of  very  great  significance. 
But  It  Is  for  the  future,  a  problem  for 
all  citizens  of  this  country. 

What  happens  if  we  take  this  up  bit 
by  bit.  if  we  do  not  get  an  overaU  pic- 
ture of  it?  Then  we  shaU  witness  this 
perpetual  conflict  of  Interest  which  we 
have,  instead  of  trying  to  find  the  ex- 
clusive Interests  where  they  are  neces- 
sary and  instead  of  developing  compati- 
ble uses  of  this  vast  area  where  that  Is 
possible. 


I  think  It  would  be  advisable  to  see 
what  the  alternatives  to  this  approach 
are  First  of  all.  we  can  do  nothing. 
We  can  just  let  the  thing  go  on  as  it 

h£ts 

Remember,  the  chairman  pointed  out 
we  have  over  5.000  laws  now  Kpverntog 
this    particular    area    of    jurisdiction. 
These  laws  provide  a  conflict  and  incon- 
sistency and  a  duplication.   The  citizens, 
the  industries  and  the  areas  where  there 
are  public  lands  do  not  know  from  one 
vear  to  the  other  what  the  poUcy  is. 
They  do  not  know  what  their  rights  are. 
They  do  not  know  what  their  respond- 
hllities  are.   The  States  have  many  prob- 
lems which  cannot  be  resolved  bit  by  bit 
The  bureaus  themselves,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, and  so  on.  because  there  is  such  an 
inflrm  base   and  such  an  Inconsistent 
base  from  which  to  operate,  become  less 
than  efBclent.    There  Is  a  natural  decay 
which  sets  m  because  they  do  not  have 
any  logical  base  from  which  to  operate^ 
Unless  we  have  an  overall  review  of  this 
entire  subject,  there  Is  no  way  that  we 
can  give  the  administrator  of  these  pub- 
lic lands  the  kind  of  base  of  operations 
that  they  need.    We  find  if  we  do  not  do 
something  of  this  sort,  these  administra- 
tive changes  are  still  possible  and  we  do 
not  know  from  year  to  year  what  is  hap- 
pening. ^^      ^   m  ^* 
Secondly,  we  could  build  up  the  staff  of 
the  Interior  Committee  to  do  this  work^ 
I  suppose  we  could.    Let  us  look  at  tWs 
for  just  a  moment  since  the  point  has 
been  raised  pointedly. 

The  Committee  on  the  Interior  of  the 
House   of    Representatives   has   the    lo 
members  on  its  staff  which  were  Provided 
for  under  the  1946  Reorganization  Act 
We  have  six  clerks  and  four  members  of 
the  counseling  staff.    You  can  contrast 
this  with  some  committees  of  the  Houm 
which  have  as  many  as  53  staff  members. 
Talk  about  the  expense  of  a  commission. 
You  do  not  hire  these  53  extra  staff 
members  for  Investigative  purposes  for 
nothing     They  do  not  come  for  peanuts. 
S^e^fher^et  rid  of  this  job.  then  the 
53  staff  members— you  can  bet  your  bot- 
tom dollar-remain  on  the  payroU  to  do 
another  and  another  and  still  another 
Job.    Not  so  with  the  staff  of  this  com- 
mittee because  when  this  Job  is  done  the 
Commission  ends. 

What  else  happens  when  you  provide 
only  a  kind  of  program  through  commit- 
tee activity?    Right  now  this  Hx)use  has  a 
tremendous  problem  which  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  staff  Is  doing  a  lot  of  work 
that  Members  of  Congress  ought  to  be 
doing     We  have  such  completely  Incom- 
prehensible things  as  this  going  on.    A 
committee  chairman  hires  an  economic 
expert  for  a  committee.     He  Is  a  staff 
member.   Then  the  chairman  brings  that 
member  In  to  testify  in  favor  of  leglria- 
tion  before  the  committee.    This  is  not 
the  way  to  proceed  In  trying  to  solve  this 
problem.    U  we  leave  It  up  to  this  second 
alternaUve.  we  are  going  to  have  duplica- 
tion of  effort  in  many  committees  of  the 
House  and  between  the  committees  In  the 
House  and  the  Senate.   We  are  not  goUig 
to  get  the  job  done.    We  are  never  going 
to  give  adequate  voice  to  the  States. 


What  does  the  State  get  into  on  this? 
If  you  check  the  hearings,  you  will  find 
out  that  some  States  like  Nevada,  85 
percent  of  the  land  area  of  the  State  is 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government.  You 
can  imagine  putting  yourself  in  the  place 
of  a  Ctovemor  and  the  tax  experts  in  a 
State  where  85  percent  of  the  land  be- 
longs to  the  Federal  Government.  How 
are  you  going  to  get  the  money  to  operate 
your  State?  To  what  alternatives  be- 
sides property  taxes  and  industrial  taxes 
do  you  turn  to  get  the  funds  to  operate 
your  State?  So  you  see  we  cannot  give 
adequate  voice  to  the  States  and  we  can- 
not give  adequate  voice  to  the  F>eople 
whose  livelihood  depends  on  using  these 
public  lands.  What  do  we  do  with  the 
grazers?  We  let  them  come  into  the 
committee  and  testify.  Most  of  the  time 
one  of  them  testifies  and  then  includes 
the  rest  of  the  remarks  in  the  Record 
where  they  are  buried  and  nobody  pays 
any  more  attention  to  it.  When  miners 
come  In  every  year  to  testify,  they  put  all 
the  stuff  In  a  pile  and  put  it  in  the  Record 
and  the  voice  is  not  adequate. 

This,  of  course,  is  Important  to  the 
Nation.  Contrary  to  many  widely  held 
beliefs,  the  people  who  use  the  public 
lands  are  not  robber  barons  out  to  see 
how  much  they  can  exploit  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  They  want  to  do 
what  is  right,  but  under  present  con- 
ditions they  cannot  do  what  is  right 
always  because  they  do  not  even  know 
what  the  policies  are.  So.  we  get  to  this 
business  of  the  Commission  itself .  Piist, 
let  me  say  this  is  not  a  regulatory  com- 
mission. The  first  gentlewoman  who 
spoke  this  afternoon  indicated  this  was 
another  PCC  or  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  or  something  of  that  sort. 
This  is  not  a  regulatory  agency.  This 
is  a  Commission  to  study  a  big  problem 
in  the  Federal  Government  to  see  what 
we  can  do  about  it. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  beUeve  this 
is  one  reform  of  the  Congress  we  might 
use.  and  apply  more  generally.  UsuaUy 
when  someone  talks  of  congressional  re- 
form it  is  because  there  are  groups  of 
people  who  are  "out"  who  want  "in,"  or 
who  have  a  specific  poUtlcal  purpose  they 
wish  to  achieve,  so  they  seek  some  reform 
in  the  organizations  of  Congress,  In  the 
Rules  Committee  or  In  other  procedures. 

The  Commission  Idea  offers  a  genuine 
reform  with  great  merit.  This  Is  why: 
We  start  out  by  trying  to  assess  the 
needs. 

We  should  remember  that  the  heart 
of  the  Commission  Is  legislative,  with  six 
Members  from  the  House  and  six  Mem- 
bers from  the  Senate.  In  addition,  we 
call  on  the  best  brains  in  the  mining  in- 
dustry, in  the  grtizing  Industry,  and  from 
the  economics  departments  of  our  uni- 
versities. These  people  will  work  day 
after  day  with  the  Members  of  Congress 
to  try  to  develop  the  kind  of  information 
needed  to  establish  what  courses  of  ac- 
tion should  be  taken  and  how  they  should 
be  taken. 

We  will  Include  the  States,  so  that 
each  State  will  have  a  voice.  The  States 
wUl  be  full  partners.  Their  needs  will 
be  heard,  and  proper  procedures  can  be 
developed.  We  would  include  the  ad- 
ministrative branch.  They  are  the  peo- 
ple who  administer  these  programs,  and 


they  know  a  lot  of  the  administrative 
problems  which  never  occur  to  us.  They 
must  deal  with  the  problems  day  by  day. 
This  is  a  valuable  adjimct. 

When  we  get  through,  what  will  we 
have?  We  will  have  recommendations 
drawn  up  by  this  Commission,  which  are 
in  nature  bipartisan,  because  the  mem- 
bers work  side  by  side.  We  will  not  have 
poUtlcal  interference,  which  we  might 
have  when  the  administration  proposes 
something  to  the  Congress  or  the  Con- 
gress proposes  something  to  the  admin- 
istration. PoUtics.  to  a  large  extent. 
wlU  be  avoided,  because  we  wUl  reach 
areas  of  agreement.  We  wUl  remove  the 
politics. 

Furthermore,  we  will  remove  the  con- 
flict between  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
because  Members  of  both  bodies  wiU  be 
involved. 

We  will  remove  the  conflict  which  ad- 
ministratively exists  between  depart- 
ments downtown  and  the  Congress,  be- 
cause the  administration  will  be  involved. 

There  will  be  recommendations  which 
can  be  presented  to  the  Congress  which, 
because  they  will  be  of  less  debatable 
nature,  because  they  will  be  based  firmly 
on  all  the  information  that  can  be  de- 
veloped from  aU  sources,  will  make  up 
a  tailor-made  program.  They  can  be 
presented  to  the  House  and  to  the  Senate, 
and  we  will  have  a  reasonable  assurance 
that  if  passed  by  the  Congress  they  wUl 
be  approved,  because  the  administration 
is  Involved  In  this  program. 

Someone  suggested  that  perhaps  we 
should  set  up  a  commission  to  study 
debt  management.  I  believe  that  is  an 
excellent  suggestion.  As  a  matter  of 
reform,  we  could  have  Members  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Senate  sit  down  with 
members  of  the  administration  and  the 
best  banking  brains  and  economic  brains 
in  the  country.  They  would  work  to- 
gether in  exactly  this  fashion  to  come 
up  with  *me  actions  to  be  taken,  which 
so  far  we  have  not  been  able  to  get. 

Consider  the  problem  of  tax  reform. 
This  is  a  huge  area  In  which  the  com- 
mission idea  certainly  could  be  of  bene- 
fit. 

The  one  legislative  commission  we 
have  had  in  the  history  of  the  Congress 
is  the  one  which  was  established  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  outdoor  recreation 
and  resources.  I  beUeve  that  of  aU  the 
techniques  we  have  sought  to  use  and 
have  used  in  the  past  many  years  this 
device  has  proved  to  be  absolutely  the 
most  effective  and  the  most  efficient. 

I  believe  this  is  a  good  appro£u:h.  The 
subject  certainly  warrants  the  kind  of 
attention  we  are  giving  to  it.  The  lead- 
ership of  the  Commission  is  certainly  the 
kind  we  want  in  charge  of  this  sort  of 
program. 

This  is  a  good  biU,  and  should  be 
passed. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Burton]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Eighty -two 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  wiU  call  the  roU. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  faUed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


[Roll  No.  ea 

Ashley 

Onbowskl 

O'Brien,  m. 

Auchlncloes 

Oreen.  Oreg. 

CNelU 

Ayres 

Hall 

Osmera 

B&S8 

Hanna 

Paasman 

Berry 

Harsha 

Pepper 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hoffman 

Phimin 

Buckley 

Holland 

PoweU 

Cameron 

Jarman 

Rains 

Carey 

Kee 

Relfel 

CeUer 

King.  OalU. 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Cleveland 

Komegay 

St  Oermaln 

Davis,  Tenn. 

McDade 

St.  Onge 

Dlggs 

McDoweU 

Schwengel 

E>onohue 

Macdonald 

Scott 

Dom 

Madden 

Sbeppcoxl 

Dowdy 

MaUllard 

Staebler 

Diuican 

MarUn.  Nebr. 

Steed 

Elliott 

Mathias 

Stratton 

Ellswortb 

Meade  r 

Thompson.  N  J 

Flynt 

Miller,  N.T. 

Weaver 

FreUngbiiysen 

Morse 

Williams 

Fuqua 

Murray 

Wilson. 

Glenn 

Nelsen 

CharleaH. 

Ooodllnc 

Norblad 

Wyman 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Abernetht,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bUl  HJl.  8070,  and  finding  Itself  without 
a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roU  to  be 
caUed,  when  359  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  the  humble  judgment  of  this  fresh- 
msm,  this  piece  of  legislation  could  be  one 
of  the  most  far  reaching  and  significant 
matters  this  House  wiU  act  on  durin^r 
this  present  session.  In  the  case  of  the 
State  of  Utah  it  could  well  be  the  most 
important  one  we  will  act  on  in  this  ses- 
sion. 

I  wondw  if  my  coUea«:ues  realize  that 
if  you  took  all  of  the  State  sections  of 
land  in  all  of  the  States,  together  with  all 
of  the  private  sections  of  land,  you  would 
have  17  milUon  acres,  but  the  Federal 
Government  owns  nearly  35  milUon  acres 
of  land  in  Utah,  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  all  the  non-Federal  land  com- 
bined. The  use  or  lack  of  use  of  these 
Federal  acres  means  the  entire  future 
of  my  State.  How  we  are  able  to  use 
our  land  is  going  to  determine  our  entire 
economic  future. 

I  should  Uke  to  take  this  wportunlty 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  our  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado, 
on  the  leadership  he  has  demonstrated 
in  shaping  up  this  legislation  and  bring- 
ing it  to  the  floor.  I  also  want  to  take 
note  of  the  role  my  own  ranking  Mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Saylor].  has  played  in  helping 
shape  this  legislation.  The  economic 
interests  of  Pennsylvania  and  Utah,  a 
pubUc  land  State,  Pennsylvania  not  be- 
ing one  of  those  States,  do  not  always 
coincide,  but  he  has  displayed  his  char- 
acteristic statesmanUke  attitude  on  this 
matter,  and  I  appreciate  It. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Members  who 
are  not  on  the  committee,  I  reiterate 
that  this  legislation  received  in  the  com- 
mittee itself  the  widest  bipartisan  sup- 
port.   It  was  not  proposed  or  opposed  on 
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a  geographical  basis,  either.  I  urge  my 
ooUewues  to  Join  us  In  supporting  this 

'''m^SaVoR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Battin.] 

Mr   BATTIN.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  congratulate  the  chairman 
of   the  full   committee,   the   gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  AspinallI  and  also 
the  genUeman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 
SAYLORl.   the   ranking   member   of   the 
committee.    I  have  listened  to  the  debate 
and  I  did  not  realize  there  were  5^00 
laws  dealing  with  public  lands.     That 
figure  itself  should  be  enough  to  con- 
vince the  committee  and  the  House  that 
we  need  the  Commission  approach   to 
successfuUy     analyze     the     Problem.    I 
know    from    personal    experience    that 
when  bills  are  considered  in  a  committee 
of  the  House,  witnesses  who  come  here 
from  Montana  to  testify  have  a  short 
time  to  impart  information  and  then  the 
committee  itself  has  to  make  a  decision 
without  having  the  benefit  of  full  and 
complete     testimony     from     Interested 

With  the  Commission  approach  that  is 
outUned  In  this  bUl.  each  of  the  States 
who  have  a  vital  Interest  In  pubUc  lands 
will  have  a  voice  In  the  Commission  so 
that  It  will.  In  fact,  make  recommenda- 
tions that  come  from  a  wide  range  ol 
opinion.  I  think  the  division  of  the 
Commission  members  between  the  legis- 
lative branch,  the  executive  branch,  and 
the  pubUc  is  an  excellent  approach. 
What  we  need  is  to  plan  for  the  future 
and  an  expanding  population. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  would  it  be  your  thought 
that  as  this  Commission  makes  its  rec- 
ommendation and  report  that  this  would 
be  the  basis  for  future  legislative  action 
so  that  we  could  bring  into  focus  all  of 
the  various  problems  Involved? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATTIN.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

"^Mr    ASPINALL.     I  would  put  It  this 
way     This  should  be  the  basis  for  the 
consideraUon  of  future  legislation      Be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  this  Commission 
is  likely  to  report  back  handmade  law 
that  Congress  will  accept.    But  the  Com- 
mission will  be  able  to  recommend  to  us 
not  only  the  problem  but  also  their  idea 
of  the  solution    of  the  problem^    Then 
Congress  can  proceed  on  the  basis  of 
that  and  we  can  differentiate  between 
execuUve  or  administrative,  and  legis- 
lative responsibility. 

Mr  BATTIN.  I  thank  the  chairman 
and  I  also  appreciate  the  nece^ity  of 
doing  this.  In  my  own  State  of  Mon- 
tana we  have  problems  dealing  with  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  that  prob- 
ably others  would  not  have  in  other 
sections  of  the  country,  and  It  is  neces- 
sary that  those  who  have  the  problems 
should  be  able  to  present  them  to  the 
CoHmilssion.  ^,, 

Mr     SAYLOR     Mr     Chairman,    will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. ,     ..  ^ 

Mr  SAYLOR.  I  would  concur  in  the 
statement  Just  made  by  the  chairman  of 
our  full  committee.    I  do  not  expect  that 
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this  Commission  will  report  back  to  the 
Congress  any  specific  legislaUon.  I  be- 
Ueve  it  wUl  report  to  Uie  Congress 
ground  rules  that  the  Congress  should 
follow  in  enacUng  legislation  to  take 
care  of  the  problems  affecting  the  great 
public  lands  that  we  have. 

Mr  BATTIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  would  close  by  saying  that  the  time 
and  effort  that  has  gone  into  this  mat- 
ter and  Uie  clearness  of  the  debate  by 
Members  who  have  explained  Uie  bill  is. 
indeed,  a  great  credit  to  the  comr^tt^ 
and  Uie  committee  staff  and  reflects  the 
great  amount  of  work  that  has  gone  into 
this  legislation  and  has  been  presented 
to  us  here  today. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the     genUeman     from     Alaska      I  Mr. 

R.IVXRS  1 

Mr    RIVERS  of  Alaska.     Mr.  Chair- 
man and  members  of  Uie  committee,  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  I  am  proud  to  have 
worked  on  Uiis  bill.     I  wish  to  associate 
myself  wlUi  Uie  remarks  and  the  com- 
prehensive explanaUon  of   this  biU   by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
committee.   Uie  gentleman   (rom  Colo- 
rado  [Mr.  ASPIKAU.]   and  also  the  re- 
marks made  by  Uie  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  PubUc  Lands,  the  genUe- 
man from  Nevada  [Mr.  BarwgI  and  by 
Uie   ranking   minority   member  of   the 
committee,  the  K^nUeman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  SAYLORl  and  the  genUe- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr    KylI.     As  I  un- 
derstand it  the  committee  is  unanimous 
1«  tothe  deslrabUity  of  this  bill   except 
for  one  of  its  members.    Ttie  Stato  of 
Alasia  has  as  much  land  In  Uie  Federal 
SuS  domain  as  all  of  Uie  contiguous 
Western  States  put  togeUier.  for  which 
reason  Uie  study  and  review  of  the  mu  - 
Upllclty  of  exlsUng  land  laws  and  Uielr 
clarification  which  Is  contemplated  by 
this  bill  would  be  of  great  importance 
to   Alaska.    It   is   high   Ume    that   the 
policies  of  Uie  Federal  Government  with 
respect  to  its  public  domain  lands  be  re- 
viewed   and    adminlstraUve    machinery 
and    regulations   studied    and   reviewed 
and  evaluated  and  Improved. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  genUeman  from 
NewYork  [Mr  O'Brien).  „  ^  „, 
Mr  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  strong  support  has  been  ad- 
vanced for  Uie  bUl  by  Members  from 
States  like  Utah  and  Montana,  where  the 
problem  is  grave  and  overriding. 

I  point  out  Uiat  though  Uie  State  of 
New  York  does  not  have  a  great  quanUty 
of  pubUc  land,  throughout  the  hearings 
and  discussions  of  Uie  bill  I  found  there 
was  overwhelming  support  for  it  from 
conservaUon  groups  and  from  officials  in 
the  State  conservaUon  department. 

Mr.  UDALL.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield?  ,  ^  ,^  »« 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  genUeman  from  Arizona. 

Mr  UDALL.  I  sponsored  a  bUl  similar 
to  the  bill  now  before  the  House.  I  sub- 
scribe to  what  the  genUeman  from  New 
York  has  said.  This  Is  a  good  bill.  It 
wlU  do  much  to  modernize  the  land  laws 
of  Uils  country.  I  hope  Uie  House  will 
pass  it. 


Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  WHTtxl. 

Mr  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  come 
from  a  Stote  In  which  64  percent  of  the 
land  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  believe  my  State  has  as  much 
Interest  in  this  type  of  legislaUon  as  has 
any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

I  am  a  member  of  boUi  Uie  subcom- 
mittee and  Uie  full  committee  which 
formulated  this  legislation.  I  am  heart- 
ily In  accord  wlUi  Uie  legislaUon.  I  urge 
Uie  adopUon  of  Uie  bUl  and  I  support  It 

\fr  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
niinoLs? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    LIBONA-n.     Mr.  Chairman,  the 
laudable   purpose   of   H.R.    8070   estab- 
lishing  of  a  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  to  study  laws  and  proce- 
dures relating  to  the  administration  of 
the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  to 
correlate  the  same  wiUi  a  view  of  proper 
revision  to  meet  the  current  needs  and 
future  development  of  their  uses  for  the 
American  people  in  Uie  public  Interest, 
is  surely  needed.     A  Commission  alone 
can  serve  the  purposes  Intended  to  ac- 
complish these  merited  goals.    No  com- 
mittee of  the   Congress   could  possibly 
amass  and  analyze  the  tremendous  re- 
search- material  necessary  to  ^imUate 
and  codify  the  legislative  specificity  un- 
der this  public  responsibility.    Members 
chosen  must  be  expert  in  Uielr  training 
in  order  to  comprehend  the  proper  re- 
visions and  other  purposes  Included  in 
H.R.  8070  provisions. 

The  Commission  consists  of  19  mem- 
bers selected  as  follows. 

Three  minority  and  majority  Senate 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and   Insular   Affairs   appointed  by   the 
President  of  the  Senate.    A  similar  num- 
ber as  above  appointed  by  Uie  Speaker  of 
the  House.    Six  members  appointed  by 
the   President   of    Uie   United   States- 
excludes  those  holding  Federal  appoint- 
ment wlUiln   1  year  of  consideraUon— 
also  anyone  holding  an  appointment  or 
position    with  the  execuUve  branch  of 
Government— time  waiver  not  to  exceed 
130  days  of  the  previous  365-day  period. 
The  Chairman  shall  be  elected  by  Uie 
18    members.     Vacancies    are    filled    in 
slmUar   manner  as  respective  appoint- 
ments.   One  of  the  members  appointed 
by  the  respective  appolnUng  officer  of  the 
Congress  shall  be  designated  as  a  senior 
member.     The  organization  meeting  wlU 
be  called  by  these  senior  members.    Ten 
members  are  considered  a  quorum  to  do 
business— a  lesser  number  may  conduct 
hearings.     Only  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress ^aU  serve  without  pay.  but  wlU 
receive   reimbursement   for   travel    and 
subsistence.     Others     receive     $50     per 
diem   when   actually    performing   serv- 
ices-also  reimbursement  for  travel  and 
subsistence.      Twenty-five       ad^tionaJ 
members  will  be  representaUve  of  Uiose 
interested  in  pubUc  lands. 

The  Commission  is  given  full  powers 
to  carry  out  its  purpose— subpena  oi 
witnesses    and    documents— not    to    oe 


served  for  hearing  outside  State  of 
domicile — the  material  or  testimony 
may  be  classified  if  procured  from  undis- 
closed or  secret  sources.  May  secure 
material  and  evidenciary  facts  from  em- 
ployees of  agencies,  and  so  forth,  to  be 
held  confidential. 

An  appropriation  of  $4  million  is  au- 
thorized. 

The  all  inclusive  definition  of  public 
lands,  reservations — excluding  Indian 
lands^lands  permanenUy  or  temporarily 
withdrawn,  reserved  or  withheld  from 
private  appropriation  and  disposal  im- 
der  public  land  laws  Including  mining 
laws,  outstanding  Interests  of  the  United 
States  in  lands  patent,  conveyed  in  fee 
or  otherwise,  under  the  public  land  laws, 
national  forests,  and  the  surface  and  sub- 
surface resources  of  all  such  laws,  in- 
cluding the  disposition,  restriction,  or 
disposition  of  the  mineral  resources  in 
lands  defined  by  appropriate  statutes, 
treaty  or  judicial  determination  as  being 
under  the  control  of  the  United  States 
In  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

Thus  the  enactment  of  H.R.  8070  will 
permit  a  comprehensive  affirmation  of 
the  policies  of  the  United  States  in  treat- 
ing with  public  lands  in  all  matters  con- 
cerning the  carrying  out  of  the  public 
Interest.  It  Is  considered  that  a  4 -year 
study  will  contribute  much  to  the  formu- 
lation of  the  future  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  treating  with  public  lands 
and  their  relation  to  the  public  interest. 
Each  agency  concerned  with  public 
lands  will  have  a  liaison  representative  to 
work  with  the  Commission  staff.  The 
Commission  will  file  its  report  to  the 
President  and  Congress  by  Etecember  31, 
1967  and  ceases  its  functions  on  Jime  30, 
1968. 

The  committee  and  its  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  AspiNALL],  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  its  splendid  approach  to  solve  an 
Intricate  and  delicate  level  of  contro- 
versy in  Government — the  Department 
of  Interior  under  the  positive  leadership 
of  Hon.  Stewart  Udall  have  persist- 
ently sought  congressional  action  in  this 
area  of  Government  operation.  His  ac- 
tion to  modernize  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  both  its  operational  and  its 
improvement  for  the  public  acceptance 
of  its  facilities  and  purposes  in  the  uses 
of  lands  and  facilities  are  a  credit  to  our 
national  progress  in  the  recreational 
services  of  the  Department  and  the  con- 
servation of  public  lands  for  future 
generations  of  Americans. 

Mr.  ALGER  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGEIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  oppos- 
ing H.R.  8070,  the  establishment  of  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission,  I 
adopt  the  position  and  logic  of  the  mi- 
nority views.  Particularly,  I  would  stress 
that  the  appropriate  action  would  be  for 
the  congressional  standing  committees 
of  both  bodies  to  do  this  job. 

I  do  not  oppose  the  study  of  public  land 
law,  on  the  contrary,  am  for  it. 


The  minority  views  state  well  my  con- 
victions and  Include  the  added  cost  of  $4 
million. 

MDfOMTT     VIKWS     OK     H.R.     8070 

The  piroposed  Conunlsslon  of  19  members, 
numeroua  liaison  officers  representing  un- 
specified Federal  departments  and  independ- 
ent agencies,  and  an  advisory  council  of  25 
additional  members,  plus  50  Oovernors'  rep- 
resentatives, would  represent  an  unwieldy 
group  of  conflicting  Interests  for  the  purpose 
of  revising  our  public  land  laws. 

We  feel  that  the  entire  period  at  4  years 
envisioned  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill  would 
be  consumed  in  assembling  a  huge  mass  of 
incompatible  and  probably  unread  testimony, 
which  would  leave  current  problems  totally 
unresolved  at  that  late  date. 

Even  assimilng  that  the  requested  au- 
thorization of  $4  million  might  prove  ade- 
quate for  the  Job.  which  fact  may  well  be 
historically  questioned,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  a  substantial  waste  of  public  fiinds  will 
be  Involved  for  a  task  which  can  better  be — 
in  fact,  eventually  must  be — undertaken  by 
both  of  our  legislative  bodies  through  the 
standing  committees  of  Congress. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  other  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  substi- 
tute amendment  of  the  committee,  re- 
ported in  the  bill,  which  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  shall  be  considered  under 
the  5-mlnute  rule  as  an  original  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That — 

DECLARATION    OF   POUCT 

SBcnoN  1.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress  that  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  (a)  retained  and 
managed  or  (b)  disposed  of,  all  in  a  manner 
to  provide  the  maximum  benefit  for  the  gen- 
eral public. 

DECLARATION    OF   PT7RF06K 

Sec.  2.  Because  the  public  land  laws  of  the 
United  States  have  develc^>ed  over  a  long 
p>erlod  of  years  through  a  series  of  Acts  of 
Congress  which  are  not  fully  correlated  with 
each  other  and  becaxise  those  laws,  or  some 
of  them,  may  be  Inadequate  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent and  future  needs  of  the  American  people 
and  because  administration  of  the  public 
lands  and  the  laws  relating  thereto  has  been 
divided  among  several  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
comprehensive  review  of  those  laws  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  there- 
under and  to  determine  whether  and  to  what 
extent  revisions  thereof  are  necessary. 

COMMISSION    ON    POBLIC  LAND   LAW   SKVIXW 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  policy  and  purpose  set  forth  in  sections 
1  and  2  of  this  Act.  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission,  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  "the  Commission." 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
nineteen  members,  as  follows: 

(I)  Three  majority  and  three  minority 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate; 

(II)  Three  majca-ity  and  three  minority 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affab^  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

(lil)  Six  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  from  among 
persons  who  at  the  time  appointment  Is  to 
be  made  hereunder  are  not.  and  within  a 
period  of  one  year  Immediately  preceding 
that  time  have  not  been,  officers  or  employees 


of  the  United  States;  but.  the  foregoing  or 
any  other  provision  of  law  notwithstanding, 
there  may  be  appointed,  under  this  para- 
graph, any  person  who  is  retained,  desig- 
nated, appointed,  or  employed  by  any  In- 
strumentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  or  by  any  Independent  agency 
of  the  United  States  to  perform,  with  or 
without  compensation,  temporary  duties  on 
either  a  full-time  or  intermittent  basis  for 
not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  thirty  days 
during  any  period  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  consecutive  days;  and 

(IT)  One  person,  elected  by  majority  vote 
of  the  other  eighteen,  who  shall  be  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  which  may  occur  on  the 
Commission  shall  not  affect  Its  powers  or 
functions  but  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  In  which  the  (Xlglnal  appointment 
was  made. 

(d)  The  organization  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  held  at  such  time  and  place 
as  may  be  specified  in  a  call  Issued  Jointly  by 
the  senior  member  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  senior  member 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  at 
Representatives. 

(e)  Ten  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  smaller  number, 
as  determined  by  the  Commission,  may  con- 
duct hearings. 

(f )  Members  of  Congress  who  are  members 
of  the  Commission  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation In  addition  to  that  received  for 
their  services  as  Members  of  Congress;  but 
they  shall  be  reimbursed  fOT  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  In  the  Commission. 

(g)  The  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent shall  each  receive  $50  per  diem  when 
engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  In  the  Commission,  plus  reimburse- 
ment for  travel,  subsistence,  and  othef  neces- 
sary expenses  Inctirred  by  them  in  the  per- 
formance of  such  duties. 

Dxmss  or  the  commission 
Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  (1) 
study  existing  statutes  and  regulations  gov- 
erning the  retention,  management,  and  dis- 
position of  the  public  lands;  (11)  review  the 
policies  and  practices  of  the  Federal  agencies 
charged  with  administrative  Jiu-lsdlctlon  over 
such  lands  Insofar  as  such  policies  and  prac- 
tices relate  to  the  retention,  management, 
and  disposition  of  those  lands;  (ill)  compile 
data  necessary  to  understand  and  determine 
the  varlovis  demands  on  the  public  lands 
which  now  exist  and  which  are  likely  to  exist 
within  the  foreseeable  future;  and  (Iv)  rec- 
ommend such  modifications  In  existing  laws, 
regulations,  policies,  and  practices  as  will.  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  Commission,  best  serve 
to  carry  out  the  policy  set  forth  In  section 
1  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall,  not  later  than 
December  31.  1967,  submit  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  Its  final  report.  It  shall 
cease  to  exist  six  months  after  submission 
of  said  repcH^  or  on  June  30,  1968,  which- 
ever is  earlier.  All  records  and  papers  of 
the  Commission  shall  thereupon  be  delivered 
to  the  Administrator  of  General  Services  for 
deposit  in  the  Archives  of  the  United  States. 

DEPARTMENTAL    LIAISON    OmClSS 

SBC.  5.  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  request  the  head  of  each  Federal  de- 
partment or  Independent  agency  which  has 
an  Interest  In  or  responsibility  with  respect 
to  the  retention,  management,  or  disposition 
of  the  public  lands  to  appoint,  and  the  head 
of  such  department  or  agency  shall  app>olnt, 
a  liaison  officer  who  shall  work  closely  with 
the  Commission  and  Its  staff  In  matters  per- 
taining to  this  Act. 

advisory  coxtncil 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an 
Advisory  Council,  which  shall  consist  of  the 
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S™  ^IoSSTb,  th.  Comml»lon  .1.0  •h.U 
zena'  group*  ''^^"""^t^'j.-^nt    and  dlapoal- 

Uon.      labor,      and      P^^",    -^d-iaor?  CoxincU 
vacancv  occurring  on  the  Aaviaory  v^ 
ISalTi  filled  in  the  same  manner  a.  the 

ridiejrreU^srnror  Sur.u^i 

a^oCvldbT  tSfc^alrman  or  the  Comm^- 
tfon  or  in  carrying  out  dutle.  a-lgned  by 

%?^'Shalrman  of  the  CommUalon 
.hkn  call  an  organization  meeting  of  the 
?d^L^  CoSnc  1  a-  -oon  aa  practicable  a 
mlt^7  of  iuch  council  each  six  months 
ThweSter  aid  a  nnal  meeting  prior  to  ap- 
provsf  oTt:he  final  report  by  the  Commission. 

OOVBU»Oas'    aEP»«8Kl*TATlV»a 

RK  7  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shSTlnvlU  the  Governor  ot  each  State^^ 
designate  a  representative  to  work  closeiy 
with  tie  Commission  and  Its  staff  and  with 
Se  advisory  council  in  matter,  pertaining 
to  this  Act. 

powns  or  th«  coMMiaaioN 
««  a  ra)  The  Commission  or.  on  authorl- 
..STn  of  ^he  commission,  any  committee  of 
^o  or  more  members,  at  least  one  of  wh^m 
S^n  be  of  each  major  Political  P^JJ^y ■ 
Sr  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  '^^  P^'J! 
sSnTof  this  Act.  hold  such  hearings  and  irit 

Intact  at  such  time.  -^^  ^'^Zl^tUZj 
mission  or  such  authorized  5°'njjl*^ JJjy 

-TaiJ'un?;u"rwTn^3>^v 
rrors;rtL\\°u;h°cSsrrc^^;^ 

M  Irch-irS^of^:'^^^^^^ 

°'^e  Jornmlss^n  s-U^^^^^^^^ 
lT.iJ:L  S'-\rp^uctlon  o^  -^^^^^^^^ 

^rortrp^^rsThp^niTa^a^^^^^^^^^ 

rSe  held  oStslde  of  the  ^^^  J^J^^f^' 
witness    la    found    or    resides    or    tran«acM 

^"^r^ness  may  submit  material  on  a  confi- 
dential basis  for  the  use  of  the  Commission 
T^'i  ^  submitted,  the  Comm^on  sha 
not  make  the  material  public.     The  provi 

r^nftn^^S^aiy  failure  of  any  wltne«i 
S^  omply^lt?  any  subpena  or J^^lmony 
When  surLnoned  under  this  section^ 

(b)   The  commission  1-  a^t^^^^f^^^S. 

cure  from  any  d«P«^^«°*V '^•°/y-  "^c^tfie 
vldual  instrumentality  of  the  "e^^Yon 
hr«^h  of  the  Government  any  Information 
uTe^ms  nS^saary  to  carry  out  lU  function. 
!,r,rt!^  this  Act  and  each  such  department, 
^ency  and  instrumentality  I.  authorlz^ 
^nd  dlr^ted  to  furnish  such  ^ritorn^tXou^ 
Se  Comml«lon  ^Ponv^u^t^x^^^y^l 
Chairman  or  the  Vice  Chairman  when  acting 
as  Chairman.  ,^ 

(c)  If  the  Commission  require,  of  anywu- 
neii  or  <^any  governmental  agency  produc- 
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tlon  of  any  material,  which  have  thereto- 
fore ^n  .ubmltted  to  a  government  agency 
on  a  confidential  ba.U.  and  the  conflden- 
^lalltv  of  thoee  material.  I.  Prot«:ted  by 
situu.  thrmaterlal  •o,P'«*"«;,'^*"  ^ 
beld  confidential  by  the  CommUaion. 

APPaOPaiATlONS.   EXPANSES.    *N0  PE.«>NNO- 

SEC    9    (a)   There  are  hereby  authorize^  to 

^bT  The  commission  1.  authorized    with- 
out «gLd  to  the  civu «-'- 'r^7^3irfi*^: 

laUons  and  without  «-«^8^?,^,*f*^!S^  ca- 
tion Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to  J^^*  "^jj 

to  *"*^*;"  „,_„-d  bv  the  Commission  shall 

surveys   wiun  Jf^^^    ^o  transfer  funds  to 
tion.  and.  if  necessary,  vu  n»    ^,_^„__,_t*<i 

^n  beat  be  carried  out  In  that  manner. 
^d^SerTl^  of  an  Individual  a.  a  member 
of  Vhe  ^iSy  council,  as  the  repr^n^tw. 
of  a  Governor,  or  employment  by  the  Com 
mlilS^  of  an  attorney  or  expen  In  any^ob 

runrSl^  wJth'S  '^io^r  ^e^la^f  on 
sSll  n^^naldered  a.  service  or  employ- 

Se"it  "bringing  ^^t.'^^^  S^^^^ 
provUlon.  of  the  Act  of  October  33.  iw^  I  <" 

Stat.  1119). 

ooTwrnoN  or  "public  lands- 
Sec    10    A.    u«Ki    in    thl.    Act.    the    term 
•puWlc    lands"     include,     (a,     the    publl 
rtomaln  of   the   United  States,    (b)    reeerya 
tSS^ther  than  Indian  reservations.  creaUd 

SrmlnlngUws'(d)    outs^^^lng^t*r«^ 
of  the  united  States  In  lands  Pate°ted^^on 
veyei  In  fee  or  otherwise.  ;j^<»" J^*  P"^'^^ 
iSd  law..   <e)    national  ^°^«^-  "^f  < J ^.^^h 
sv^ace  and  subsurface  re«)urce.  of  all  such 

^drincludlng  the  <l'-P«^"°lP';^^e^ 
tlon  on  disposition  of  the  ^^''"^}''^^ 
in  land,  defined  by  appropriate  staUiUj^ 
treaty  or  Judicial  determination  as  being 
u^S'tS  introl  of  the  United  State.  In  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf. 


Mr  ASPINALL  (Interrupting  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  vmani- 
mSurS>n5ent  that  the  further  ^^^^ 
dispensed  with  and  that  the  substitute 
^n^ent  be  considered  as  read  and 
open  for  amendment  at  any  V\t^^ 

TM  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  Uie  request  of  the  genUeman  from 

Colorado? 

There  was  no  objecUon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  the 
bill,  it  provides  for  a  ^randnew  Com- 
mission  in   Government      0^«   °/.^* 
things  Congress  seems  to  do  ^^Jf  JP 
Seale  commissions  to  do  the  work  which 
departments  and  a8e^ci««  ^°;j^l**°  ^^ 
coSimlttees  of  Congress  ^houM^  ",^. 
easier  It  seems,  to  spend  the  taxpayers 
monly  to  add  to  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. 


The  bUl.  as  I  understei.d  It,  would  au- 
thi5L  uie  approprlaUon  of  $4  rnllUon^ 
i  hope  someone  will  correct  me  If  I  do 
not  state  the  fact,  but  I  understand  this 

Sin  unbudgeted  Item  "H^^/^^X't^ 
ask  whether  the  President  of  the  United 
StltTs  who  claims  to  be  for  frugality  and 
economy,  support*  this  measure? 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
mv  colleague  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  In  my  opening  state- 
mem  I  suTedlhat  the  Chief  Executive 
TSe  united  States  supports  the  legls- 

'Tunderstand  the  item  Is  not  in  the 
budget  because  It  was  not  a  part  of  the 
sUtut^nTlaw  when  the  budget  was  made^ 
I  feel  that  this  small  amount  wUl  not 
upset  tS^  budget  of  wWch  I  have  ev^r 
heard  tell  since  I  have  been  In  Co^jress^ 
T   feel   that  If   the   President   of   the 
uitedT  States   and  the   Appropriations 
?S^ltS^£lieve  it  m  order  to  present 
STfSm  in  a  supplemental  approprla- 
Uon during  the  remainder  of  this  ses 
slon.  that  can  be  done. 

I  would  Uke  to  say  to  my  good  friend 
from Twa  that  the  committee  I  cha^r- 
man  never  places  any  responsbl  ty 
Sher  than  Its  authorizing  responsibility 
S^^oJe  cSSgress.  and  It  permits  the  other 
wmSltteS  to  work  their  wlU  on  the 
iSatlon  that  It  recommends,  and  I 
wfuld  have  to  stand  by  that  recommen- 

'''Mr''  GROSS.     I  am  sure  the  dlstln- 
anished  gentleman  from  Colorado  wlU 
Igiee  wlUi  me  that  If  there  are  enough 
M  iLmon  unbudgeted   Items  approved 
iv  congress,  the  budget  that  has  been 
sJbSrud  will  have  absolutely  no  mean- 
?J«     So  I  do  not  believe  we  can  lightly 
Si  o¥any  unbudgeted  spending^  M 
million     I  think  Members  of  Congress 
"  Ttto  begin  to  be  interested  m  how 
much  money  Is  being  sPf^t     TWs  ^^J 
authorizes  a  new  Commission    without 
regard  to  clvU  service  mles  and  re^^_ 
tions  and  without  regard  ^o  ^he  ClaMin 
cation  Act  of  1949.  to  go  out  and  hire  at 
wil  land  pay  any  salaries  It  wants  to  pay. 
Unde'r  ciJS'serv'lce.  supergrades  a^^ow 
oald  up  to  $20,000  a  year.     It  seems  to 
Sie  this  commission  coul<i  conform^ 
the  Classification  Act  and  hire  its  «n 
ployees    without    suspending    the    clvii 
service  rules  and  regulations^   ^^^i 
RcSs  on  m  the  next  paragraph  and  pro- 
vWes  for  the  hiring  of  consultants  with- 
out limft.    It  can  hire  consultants  and 
^lil^  outside  of  the  Advisonj^  Com- 
m«tti»e  that  Is  to  be  set  up.     How  lar. 
S'afl  coJ^ience.  Is  It  P-P-ed  to  go^ln 

this  business   of   h*^}^,  ^5°^  "'grn 
U7P  aa  down  to  the  bottom  of  page  k. 
The??  It^  sUted  earner  by  the  gen- 
tleman   from    Pennsylvania    that    the 

^'pTeintatlves  of  t^e  ^ov^J^^"  ^a^S 
not  be  paid.  I  say  It  does  not  make  a^ 
difference  how  thick  or  thin  It  Is  sllceu. 
these  representatives  can  be  Paid.  be 
^aS  it  is'stated  in  that  par agraph^w^U^ 
or  without  compensation.  inissecnui 
of  rheblU  does  not  deal  exclusively  with 

?ieAd^U  council.  7^ati«J^J^,  :^Jfe 
and  the  stipulation  as  to  who  shall  serve 
w?thcJ^?  compensation,  is  under  an  en- 
Urely  different  section  on  page  14  of  the 


bill.  So  the  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernors could  be  paid,  as  long  as  this 
"with  or  without  compensation"  provi- 
sion remains  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
regard  for  the  legislative  ability  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  but  I  want  to 
assure  him  and  to  assure  the  other  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  that  there  is 
nothing  in  this  language  to  which  he  is 
referring,  subsection  (d)  of  section  9  of 
the  bill,  which  appears  at  the  bottom  of 
page  17  and  at  the  top  of  page  18  of  the 
bill,  that  would  allow  any  mem.ber  of  the 
Advisory  Council  to  be  employed  on  that 
basis.    It  says : 

(d)  Service  of  an  Individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Council,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a  Governor,  or  employment  by  the 
Commission  of  an  attorney  or  expert  In  any 
Job  or  professional  field  on  a  pMirt-tlme  cm- 
fuU-tlme  basis  with  or  without  compensa- 
tion shall  not  be  considered  as  service  or 
employment  bringing  such  individuals 
within  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  October 
23.  1962  (76  Stat.  1119). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  tried  to  settle  this 
awhile  ago.  but  the  gentlemsm  would  not 
3riekl  to  me.  Let  me  take  just  a  second 
or  two  now.  If  the  gentleman  will  delay 
the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  im- 
tll  I  can  write  an  amendment  to  this 
paragraph  to  say  these  representatives 
shall  serve  "without  compensation."  will 
the  gentleman  support  that  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  No;  because  that  has 
already  been  provided  in  this  bill,  "nils 
is  the  conflict  of  interest  provision  to 
allow  these  pec^le  to  be  hired  by  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Wait  a  minute  now. 
Such  an  amendment  cannot  do  the  bill 
any  harm  if  you  mean  what  you  say. 
If  this  provision  means  that  these  rep- 
resentatives must  serve  without  compen- 
sation, let  us  say  so.  instead  of  saying 
"with  or  without  compensation."  If  the 
gentleman  will  support  my  amendment, 
we  can  settle  this  one  issue  with  respect 
to  this  bill.  Will  the  gentleman  support 
an  amendment  of  that  kind  if  I  can  get 
it  written? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  No,  I  will  not  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.    That  Is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Because  It  does  not 
apply. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  It  would 
apply. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  He  is  not  trying  to  do 
what  this  bill  says. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  want  it  discretion- 
ary, that  is  what  you  want,  so  please  do 
not  say  otherwise.  I  am  opposed  to  this 
bill,  because  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
creation  of  a  brandnew  commission.  I 
do  not  know  offhand  how  much  we  are 


spending  on  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior annually,  but  It  Is  a  vast  amount. 
I  do  not  understand  why  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  cannot  come  up  with 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
public  land  situation  In  this  country. 
Why  do  we  have  to  go  out  now  and  bor- 
row $4  million  to  set  up  a  brandnew 
commission  in  order  to  make  this  sur- 
vey or  review? 

Those  who  support  this  bill  should 
understand  that  they  are  contributing 
to  a  busting  of  the  budget  and  they  will 
be  contributing  to  the  building  of  the 
bureaucracy  In  Washington. 

I  insist  there  are  now  enough  people  on 
the  Federal  pajo^ll  to  do  the  Job  that  is 
outlined  in  this  bill  and  I  am  not  going 
to  be  a  party  to  the  spending  of  an  addi- 
tional $4  million  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther padding  the  Federal  payroll. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Abernkthy,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  blU  (H.R.  8070)  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission  to  study  existing  laws 
and  procedures  relating  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  642,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  "ayes"  had 
it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  339.  nays  29,  not  voting  65, 
8is  follows: 

[Roll  No.  63] 
YEAS— 339 


Abbltt 

Ashley 

Battln 

Abemetby 

Ashmore 

Beckworth 

Adair 

Asplnall 

Beermann 

Addabbo 

Avery 

Belcher 

Albert 

Ayres 

Bell 

AnderK>n 

Baldwin 

Bennett,  MInh 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Baring 

Berry 

Andrew.. 

Barrett 

Bett. 

N.  Dak. 

Barry 

Blatnlk 

Arends 

Bates 

Boggs 

Boland 
BoUlng 
Bolton, 

France.  P. 
Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Bonner 
Bray 
Brock 
Bromwell 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Bxirke 
Burkhalter 
BurleK>n 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wl.. 
CahUl 
Cannon 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 

Chenoweth 
Clark 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
ClawK>n,  Del 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Conte 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Gorman 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Dague 
Daniels 
Davis.  Oa. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Dole 
Dorn 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards 
Everett 
Evln. 
Fallon 
Farbateln 
Pascell 
Felghan 
Flndley 
Flnnegan 
Flno 
Fisher 
Flood 
Pogarty 
Foreman 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oallagher 
Gtermatz 
Oary 
Oathlngs 
Olalmo 
Olbbon. 
OUbert 
QUI 
Olenn 
Gonzalez 
Ooodell 
Grant 
Gray 
Grlffln 
Orlfflths 
Grover 
Oubser 
Oumey 
Hagan,  Oa. 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Haley 
Halleck 
Halpem 
Hanna 
Hansen 
Harding 
Hardy 


Harris 

Harrison 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Healey 

H«bert 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hollfleld 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

HuU 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

JohnM>n,  Pa. 

JobnK>n,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogb 

Kllgore 

King,  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landrtun 

Langen 

Lankford 

Latte 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 

UbonaU 

Lindsay 

Uoyd 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McFaU 

Mclntlre 

McLoskey 

McMlUan 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Calif. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matmnaga 

Matthew. 

May 

Michel 

Mllllken 

Mill. 

Mlnlsb 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

NU 

Norblad 

OBrlen,  N.Y. 

CHara,  ni. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neill 

Ostertag 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkln. 

Pickle 

Pike 

PUcher 

Plmle 

Poage 


Poir 

Pool 

Price 

Puclnakl 

Quie 

QuUlen 

RandaU 

Reld.  ni. 

Reld.  NY. 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rich 

Rlelhman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan.  Mich. 

Ryan.  NY. 

St  Germain 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Sec rest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Short 

Shrlver 

Sibal 

Sickles 

SUces 

SUer 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Stlnson 

Stubblefleld 

Siillivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

ToUefK>n 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Tuten 

UdaU 

Ulliuan 

VanDeerlln 

Vanlk 

Vinson 

Waggonner 

Wallhauser 

Watson 

WatU 

Weltner 

Weetland 

Whalley 

White 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Wlckersham 

WidnaU 

Williams 

WlUis 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUson.  Ind. 

Wlnstead 

Wright 

Wydler 

Yo\mg 

Younger 

Zablockl 
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Abel* 
Alger 
Aahbrook 
Becker 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Bow 

Bruce 

Clsuicy 

Collier 

Derounlan 


Auchlncloaa 


NAYS— 29 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

DlngeU 

Oroas 

Harsha 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hoeven 

Jensen 

Jobansen 

Kllburn 

NOT  VOTING — 65 


Lipscomb 

Iflnsball 

Pillion 

St.  George 

Smith.  Calif. 

Snyder 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Wbarton 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  


Brademaa 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif 
Buckley 
Cameron 
Celler 
Cleveland 
Davis.  Tenn. 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Elliott 

El  Is  worth 

Flynt 

Ford 

Eraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Ooodllng 

Orabowskl 


Green.  Greg. 

Hall 

Hoffman 

Holland 

Horton 

Jarman 

Kee 

King.  Calif. 

Kornegay 

Leggeit 

McDade 

McDowell 

liacdonald 

Madden 

BtetblM 

Meader 

Miller.  CalU. 

Miller.  NT. 

Morrison 

Morse 

Nelsen 

O'Brien,  ni. 


Oamers 

Passman 

Pepper 

Phllbln 

Powell 

Purcell 

Rains 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Relfel 

St.  Gnge 

Scott 

Sheppard 

Staebler 

Steed 

Stratton 

Thompson.  N  J- 

Toll 

Weaver 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wyman 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Cleric   announced  the   following 

pairs: 
Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New  York. 
Mr  Scott  with  Mr.  Weaver. 
Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr  Ellsworth. 
Mr  Morrison  with  Mr.  Morse 
Mr  St  Onge  with  Mr  Auchlncloss. 
Mr  King  of  California  with  Mr  Relfel. 
Mr  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr  Phllbln  with  Mr  Osmers. 
Mr  Donohue  with  Mr  Broomfleld. 
Mr  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Ford. 
Mr  Stratton  with  Mr.  Wyman. 
Mr.  Orabowskl  with  Mr.  Hall. 
Mr     Thompson    of    New    Jersey    with    Mr 
Preyllnghuysen. 

Mr  Elliott  with  Mr.  Meader. 

Mr  Flynt  with  Mr  Cleveland. 

Mrs  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr  McDade 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr  Ooodllng^ 

Mr.  Roberta  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  McDowell  with  Mr  Leggett. 

Mr  Kornegay  with  Mrs.  Kee. 

Mr  Rains  with  Mr  Davis  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Staebler. 

Mr  Pepper  with  Mr  Charles  H  Wilson. 

Mr.  Duncan  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr  Cameron  with  Mr.  Bass. 

Mr  Toll  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mr.  Steed  with  Mr  O'Brien  of  nilnols. 
Purcell  with  Mr.  Passman. 


Mr 


Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Fraser. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
The  doors  were  opened. 


CITIZENS  OF  39TH  CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT  OP  NEW  YORK  VOICE 
THEIR  VIEWS 

Mr  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,    and    to    include    extraneous 

matter  and  tables.  w.-^*.«». 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  and  of  the  Senate  the 
views  of  the  citizenry  of  the  39th  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York  on  ques- 
tions of  major  concern  to  this  Congress 
and  this  Nation. 

On  February  3. 1  mailed  to  every  house- 
hold  of  the  district  a  quesUonnaire  and 
memorandum-a  total  of  122.000.  The 
memorandum  was  intended  to  give  the 
basic  facts  and  background  of  the  niajor 
and  pressing  problems  confronting  Con- 

cress 

The  questionnaire  contained  40  ques- 
tions.   The  purpose  of  this  opinion  sur- 

^^First  To  determine,  in  broad  terms, 
the  attitudes  and  opinions  of  the  con- 
stituency on  vital  current  domestic  ana 
international  issues. 

Second.  To  stimulate  public  interest 
and  discussion,  on  the  part  of  the  Public, 
for  the  strengthening,  unifying,  and  bet- 
tering of  this  Nation  and  its  peoples. 

Third  To  give  to  each  citizen  as  great 
and  as  direct  a  voice  as  possible  in  their 
Federal  Government,  and  in  the  deci- 
sions that  so  greatly  affect  their  future. 
Fourth.  To  make  available  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  to  the  re- 
sponsible officials  of  the  executive  branch, 
the  views  of  the  citizens  of  the  39th 
Congressional  District. 

A  total  of  10,154  questionnaires  were 
completed  and  returned.  This  remark- 
able  response  is  proof  that  the  citizens 
of  the  39th  Congressional  District  are 
deeply  concerned  with  this  Nation's  and 
the  worlds  problems.  It  also  evidences 
their  willingness  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship  in  a  free  country. 
I  am  personally,  most  grateful  to  those 
persons  who  generously  took  the  time 
and  trouble  to  complete  and  return  the 
questionnaire.  About  two-thirds  of 
these  questionnaires  contained  addi- 
tional comments  or  attached  letters  ex- 


plaining or  expanding  upon  either  the 
questions  or  upon  other  issues.  I  deeply 
appreciate  and  respect  their  valuable 
suggestions  and  views. 

The  39th  Congressional  District  con- 
tains in  it  a  smaU  part  of  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  about  one-half  of  the  city  of 
Lackawanna,  and  23  towns  around  the 
the  city  of  Buffalo.  The  district  contains 
urban,  suburban,  and  rural  areas.  Its 
composition  Is  a  fair  cross  ^section  of 
the  Nation.  The  answers  would  be  fairly 
representaUve  for  the  Nations  popula- 
tion 


VM.  foancN  PoucT— sovirr  communism 
Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  direct 
particular  attention  to  the  questions  and 
answers  Nos.  1  to  7.  These  Quest  ons 
relate  to  foreign  policy  and  the  relations 
of  the  United  States  toward  Soviet-led 
international  communism. 

The  consensus  of  the  views  contained 
m  these  answers  amount  to  a  vote  ol 
•no  confidence"  in  our  foreign  Policies. 
There  is  an  almost  unanimous— 97  to  J 
percent^-oplnion  against  the  grant  of 
foreign  aid  to  the  Soviet,  or  its  sateUite 
Communist  nations. 

Similarly,  there  is  a  vast  preponder- 
ance of  opinion— 96  to  4  percent— for  a 
unified  free  world  effort  to  reaUstically 
meet  and  defeat  the  Soviet-Communist 
forces  in  their  political.  nonmiUtair  war. 
Ninety-five  percent  of  those  who  re- 
plied recognize  and  believe  that  the  So- 
viet-Communist forces  are  waging  a  non- 
military  world  war  to  destroy  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world. 

The  replies  to  the  first  seven  questions 
indicate  the  prevalent  opinion  that  our 
foreign  policies  are  dangerously  ap- 
proaching a  sUte  of  coUapse. 

The  United  States  Is  being  subjected 
to  increasing  Communist-created  ha- 
treds. humlUations.  and  ridicule  by  even 
the  most  backward  nations. 

The  United  States  needs  to  develop 
righteous,  spiritual,  moral,  and  economic 
goals  to  which  the  world  can  aspire.  The 
State  Department,  without  Inspirational 
national  and  International  goals,  has 
been  unable  to  formulate  adequate  for- 
eign polices  to  meet  the  Sovlet-Com- 
munlst  campaigns.  ^  .  ♦  ^« 

Without  valid  national  and  interna- 
tional goals,  lacking  sound  foreign 
policies,  our  programs  have  been  an  in- 
effectual waste  of  this  Nations  resources. 
I  submit  part  I  of  the  questionnaire 
and  answers  containing  20  Questions 
Part  n  of  the  questions  and  answers  will 
be  submitted  to  this  House  tomorrow. 
Part  I  follows: 


Part  I 


UNHID  STATSa  VIBSCS  SOVIlT-COMMrNIST  EtLATlOMS 


Number 


DO  you  favor  fore.gn  aid  lo-ru.  cr^i^  AlPIlrYui;;;.a;i^^crcihar.r 

!.  effo 
^"""li^^&^l'i^d  ^-^li^rV  Vi:  they  sre  wa.in,r 


D^?rla!;^".-t  ^8;;,iTo«  iode^at  the.C^ornnmn. 


Ye*..-.  73M    No- 


Yes... 
Ye»-.- 
Yes... 

Yes-- 
Yes--. 


tTled  aid'upport^lforcisin  South  Vletnamr^^- .----- 
S  -^nd  F"™.  Worl.l  effort  tV^t  MidTfeat  ibe  8ovlet.Con,n.unUt  tore- In  the j  ^^ 


0333 
1172 

nil 

•787 


No.-. 
No... 
No... 

No... 
No... 


M53    No.. 


3S65 

4«« 
MM 
M09 

8837 
.  33«0 

.     403 


Peroentsee 


Y«i..-.  78    No... 


Yes- 
Yes.. 
Yes- 
Yes.. 
Yes- 


06 

12 

3 

13 

74 


No.. 
No.- 
No.. 

No- 

No.. 


34 

5 
88 


Yes--  «    No. 
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FISCAL  ArrAIKS 

8  Do  you  support  the  proposition  that  there  should  be  no  increased  spending  for  any  Federal  activity  (excepting  trans- 
fers from  other  operations  where  needed  lor  U.S.  security  against  Soviet-Communism)  until  a  balanced  budget 
h fts  hwi^n  fit t AincHi  ___,«_  —  _  —  —  ----•  —  --  —  —  —  — —  _  —  _  — ___.._.•.__.-_- •.•-__--_•••«•«._..-.  —  __._.._-  —  . —  —  —  _  —  •.•._•. 

0  Would  you  favor  a  $366  increase  in  personal  exemptions  for  taxpayers  and  dependents,  to  cost  about  $5.5  billion  in  loss 
ofrevenuesayear.  ovei  the  pending  tax  bill  to  cost  about  $11.1  billion  in  loss  of  revenues?.  

10.  Do  you  favor  the  pending  tax  reduction  measure,  taking  into  account  the  estimated  deficit  of  $10  billion  for  1964,  and 

another  probable  deficit  of  $10  billion  for  19657 

MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  FOB  THE  AOED— (MAA)— 80CUL  SECUKITY 

11.  Do  you  favor  the  retention  of  the  Kerr-Mills  Act,  providing  both  unlimited  hospital  and  medical  care  to  citltens 

age  65  or  over  who  show  a  financial  need? - 

12  Do  you  favor  the  King-Anderson  pr'  uosal,  providing  hospiUlization  insurance  funded  by  a  W7^  increase  in  Social 

Security  payroll  deductions  for  both  employer  and  employee,  with  a  $400  Increase  in  Social  Security  base? 

13  Do  you  favor  tho  Javlts  proposal,  which  would  provide  a  voluntary  national  medical-surgical  insurance  plan  at  a 

cost  of  at)Out  $100  per  person  a  year  in  conjunction  with  a  compulsory  hospltaliwtion  plan  similar  to  the  King- 
Anderson  proposal  to  be  paid  for  by  Increased  Social  Security  deductions? 

14.  Would  you  ftvor  reducing  the  age  from  65  to  62  at  which  citiiens  showing  financial  need  may  be  eligible  to  receive 

hospital  and  medical  care  under  the  present  Kerr-Mills  Act? 

aVIL  BIOHTS 

15.  Do  you  believe  that  "dvil  rights"  should  insure  the  exerdae  of  all  Constitutional  and  equal  legal  rights  in  public 

facilities  or  aflalrs  for  all  cltiiens? - 

16.  Do  you  believe  that  the  economic,  sociological  and  moral  phases  of  segregation  and  discrimination  can  be  satisfactorily 

regulated  by  compulsory  legal  means? - - 

17  Do  you  believe  that  the  leadership  for  "civil  rights"  places  too  little  emphasis  on  the  social  problems,  economic  oppor- 
tunities and  the  responsibilities  of  our  citizens  for  self-improvement,  and  too  great  a  reliance  upon  legalistic  solu- 
tions?.  

18.  Do  you  believe  that  "slt-downs,  marches,  civil  disobedience  and/or  violence"  serves  the  ultimate  good  of  the  peoples 
of  this  Nation? -- 

19  Do  you  favor  the  public  accommodations  provision  of  the  "civil  rights"  bill,  under  which  the  Attorney  Oeneral  is 
empowered  to  institute  legal  action  against  discrimination  in  restaurants,  theaters,  hotels,  etc.?.. 

20.  Shall  employment,  the  sale  and  rental  of  homes,  the  composition  of  public  school  classes,  etc.,  be  governed  by  a  com- 
pulsory legal  formula  of  numerical  quotas  based  upon  race,  ethnic  origin  or  rellgionT 


Number 


Yes- 
Yes- - 
Yes-. 

Yes- 

Yes- 

Yes.. 
Yes- 

Yes- 
Yes- 

Yes- 
Yes- 

Yes.. 
Yes- 


7560  No. 

5785  No- 

3760  No. 

6231  No. 

3416  No. 

3694  No. 

6067  No. 

7707  No. 

1691  No. 

8104  No. 

746  No. 

3991  No. 

676  No. 


2020 
3531 
5380 

3006 
6731 

6188 
S149 

1666 

7064 

.  1149 
.  8761 
.  6378 
.  8636 


Percentage 


Yes-.-  70  No..- 

Yes...-  63  No... 

Yes—  41  No.... 

Yes....  67  No-.. 

Yes--  87  No.-. 

Yes....  30  No.... 

Yes—.  66  No.... 

Yes-..  83  No..- 

Yes—  18  No.... 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


..  88  No. 

-  8  No. 
..  43  No. 

-  7  No. 


69 

8S 

61 

70 
34 

17 
83 

13 
flS 
67 
8S 


JOINT  MEETINO  OP  U.S.  FOREST 
SERVICE  AND  NATIONAL  PARK 
SERVICE 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  our  President  aimounced  a 
program  of  eflBciency  and  economy  in 
our  Government.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  and 
Outdoor  Recreation,  I  am  most  pleased 
to  announce  to  the  House  that  the  new 
and  very  able  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  Mr.  George  Hartzog,  has 
taken  a  lead  along  with  Mr.  Ed  Cliff, 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  and  held 
the  first  meeting  between  the  two  agen- 
cies on  policy  matter  in  Washington  on 
March  5.  1964. 

.SIGNinCANCX     OF    JOIKT     U.S.     FOREST    SEKVICE- 
NATIONAL    PAKK    SKSVICC    MZETING 

A  very  significant  meeting  took  place 
in  Washington,  March  5,  between  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  and  the  National  Park 
Service.  The  meeting  was  significant 
for  several  reasons. 

Not  too  long  ago  we  were  hearing 
about  differences  between  these  two  fine 
conservation  agencies.  There  was  public 
concern  such  could  have  harmful  effects 
on  the  productive  efforts  of  both  orga- 
nizations and  the  good  they  were  trying 
to  achieve. 

Fortunately  about  a  year  ago  through 
the  joint  efforts  of  Secretary  Freeman 
and  Secretary  Udall  an  agreement  was 
reached  concerning  several  important 
jurisdictional  responsibilities  of  the  two 
agencies  in  maimglng  public  recreational 
areas.    The  letter  to  the  President  from 


the  two  Secretaries  outlining  the  agree- 
ment said: 

We  are  pleased  to  advise  you  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlcult\ire  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  have  developed  a  new 
conservation  policy  to  help  Implement  the 
outdoor  recreation  program  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

We  have  reached  agreement  on  a  broad 
range  of  issues  which  should  enable  our  De- 
partments to  enter  into  a  new  era  of  coopera- 
tion In  the  management  of  Federal  lands 
for  outdoor  recreation.  This  agreement  set- 
tles Issues  which  have  long  been  involved 
In  public  controversy,  we  have  closed  the 
book  on  these  disputes  and  are  now  ready 
to  harmoniously  Implement  the  agreed- 
upon  solutions. 

The  decisions  reached  will  do  much  to 
further  development  of  Federal  recreation 
resources,  eliminate  costly  competition, 
promote  cooperation,  and  recognize  the 
major  role  that  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Interior  both  have  In  ad- 
ministering Federal  lands  under  their  Juris- 
diction for  recreation  purposes. 

In  approving  the  agreement  the  late 
President  Kennedy  said  "it  represents 
a  milestone  of  conservation  progress." 

In  the  atmosphere  of  cooperation  the 
agreement  established.  Chief  Forester 
Cliff  and  Director  Hartzog  in  a  series  of 
meetings  have  laid  the  groundwork  for 
what  it  Is  hoped  will  become  a  massive 
assault  on  problems  of  mutual  concern 
to  their  Bureaus  and  the  complex  task  of 
meeting  the  public  demand  for  addi- 
tional recreational  opportunities  and 
services.  The  meeting  on  March  5  was 
what  might  be  called  a  grassroots  meet- 
ing. In  attendance  were  the  heads  of 
the  regional  staffs  of  both  Services. 
They  will  have  the  responsibility  of  see- 
ing that  the  program  Is  carried  out  at 
the  field  level. 

In  a  number  of  instances  forest  lands 
and  park  lands  are  contiguous.  That 
relationship  provides  an  opportunity  for 
Joint  land  use  planning,  which  should 
make  it  possible  for  both  Services  to 


more  effectively  handle  their  respective 
resi>onsibilities. 

To  test  the  feasibility  and  practicabil- 
ity of  the  Joint  approach  the  two  Serv- 
ices are  initiating  a  pilot  study  with  re- 
gard to  public  use  on  an  adjoining  na- 
tional forest  and  national  park.  Bring- 
ing to  bear  the  know-how,  special  skills 
and  resources  of  both  Services  on  com- 
mon problems  is  a  most  constructive 
approach.  Out  of  it  should  come  not 
only  better  relationships  and  the  devel- 
opment of  a  climate  in  which  solutions 
can  be  found — but  more  effective  use  of 
the  public  lands. 

The  Increasing  demand  for  recrea- 
tional opportunities  and  services  on 
public  lands  can  receive  a  tremendous 
assist  by  more  sharing  of  talents  and 
resources.  The  lands  administered  by 
each  Bureau  have  been  established  as  a 
part  of  the  overall  Federal  land  use  pro- 
gram. Each  contributes  in  Its  own  par- 
ticular way  to  the  overall  public  good. 

Though  purposes  and  practices  may 
differ,  such  need  not  and  should  not  pre- 
vent joint  effort  where  there  is  no  con- 
flict in  basic  purpose  and  when  common 
effort  can  result  in  more  effective  use  of 
the  land  and  its  resources  for  the  over- 
all public  good. 

That  in  effect  is  what  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  National  Park  Service  are  at- 
tempting to  do  within  the  framework  of 
their  respective  statutory  purpose  and 
responsibility. 

The  joint  meeting  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  day  in  Forest  Service- 
Park  Service  cooperative  effort.  It  may 
well  be  the  forenmner  of  still  further 
cooperative  effort  for  the  same  purpose 
among  other  Federal  land  managing 
agencies. 

FEDERAL  PAY  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
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this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include  ex- 

'ThTlp"St'l^-    ^    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  de- 
bate on  Federal  pay  legislation  ap- 
^olches  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
m?^olleagues  to  the  action  taken  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  at  the  mid- 
CSr  meetinR  of  Its  house  of  delegates  in 
'cwca^oust  month.  At  that  meeting  t^e 
association  reaffirmed  its  support  of  Fed 
eral  salary  legislation,  and  especially  of 
increases  for  the  Judiciary  and  Members 

°'MXarsame  meeting  the  Coinmlttee 
on  Judicial  selection.  Tenure  and  Com 
pensaUon  turned   in  a  report  strongly 
SSommending  H  R.  8986.  the  bill  which 
wUl  come  before  the  House  tomorrow 

Mr  Siiaker.  I  believe  it  is  significant 
that  the  American  Bar  Association  has 
taken  such  a  strong  interest  In  Pe^^al 
salary  legislation.    This  organization  has 
noSSig  ?o  gam  fn,m  i-reasmg  thejpav 
of  congressmen,  judges,  ^^f*^*!  "^_^.i 
tives  and  other  employees  of  the  Federal 
Establishment.    Its  members  are  al  t^- 
payers.  and  they  surely  have  an  Interest 
to  holding  down  Federal  expenditures^ 
And  yet  the  American  Bar  AssocUtlon 
favors  Federal  salary  increases.    Why^ 
I  believe  the  answer  lies  In  a  recognlt  on 
that  there  Is  a  relationship  between  the 
salaries  paid  and  the  kind  of  P«^Ple  at- 
tracted   to   Government    service.      ine 
/SeHcan    Bar    Association    has    made 
clear  it  believes  the  quality  of  Oovem- 
ment  service  Is  threatened  by  the  pres- 
ent level  of  Federal  salaries 

Mr  Speaker,  without  objection.  I  in- 
sert the  resolution  and  report  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  at  tWs  point 
in  the  RECXJRD.  Also,  without  objection 
I  insert  an  editorial  appearing  In  the 
Washington  Post  on  Sunday  March  8. 
and  an  article  appearing  In  the  Publica- 
tion Stores,  entitled  "In  Defense  of  Con- 
gress ••  by  John  C.  Hazen.  vice  president 
of  the  National  RetaU  Merchants  Asso- 
ciation 
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•Whereas  the  Presidents  Advisory  Com- 
mlt^'orFeieral  Salary  System.  appoUat^ 
by  President  Kennedy,  concluded  In  Its  re 
cent  report  that  If  we  are  to  attract  quall- 
fl«S  oeople  to  the  Congress  and  the  »^er»» 
j?dK%alarle«  must  be  raised  substan- 

""?;^kerei  In  February  of  1963.  the  hou«.  of 
delegates  unanimously    urged   the  Congress 
to   increase   substantially   the   annual  corn- 
Sni^tlo?rof    all    Federal    Judges.   expre«.«d 
^s  sup^rt  for  equitable  legislative  proposals 
designed    to   achieve   that   result,    and    sug- 
Je"lS   that   congress  study   Its  own   sal^y 
icale    to   determine    whether    It    adequately 
S-ovldes  current  and  future  economic  and 
^«r^V«i   needs  of  Members  of  Congress;    and 
■""wie?^  on  January  21.   1964.  President 
johnwn^mphaslzed    the    need    for    such 
salary  ?ncrease^s   In    hi.   »>udget   messagejo 
congress  and  expressly  urged  that  the  Con- 
g««    increase  salaries  for  the  Congress  and 

^^'.^e^r  th'^ere^  Is   presently   p^nding^  In 

?nowf  rth°l  S:?r7r  ^rirwh!ih^  w^d 
JrovTde  salary  increases  of  »10.(»0  per  year 
for  all  Federal  Judges  and  for  the  Members 
of  the  Congress;  and 

•Whereas  HR.  8986  Is  In  accord  w»th  the 
principles      expressed      In      the      re«>  utlon 
Adopted  by  this  House  In  February  of  1963 
tJS'^iuh  the  uniform  recommendation,  and 
reoorts  Of   your  committee  over   the  years, 
and^^  2so   »n   accord   with    the   provisions 
m«le  by  President  Johnson  for  Judlc  al  and 
TongreJlonal    salary    Increases   In    hU   pro- 
Doa«l  budget  now     Therefore  be  It 
*^.«,aS.   That    the    Hou«^    of    Delegates 
of    th^  American   Bar   Association    endorses 
?he  principle,  embodied  in  the  P'oylMons  f 
H  R.  8986  for  Judicial  and  congressional  sal- 
ary increases;  and  

■Resolved  further.  That  the  cha^^^^ 

the   standing   committee    on    Judicial    seiec 

tfon   tenure  and  compensation  is  authorized 

^S  dfre^^  to  appear  before  the  aPP^P'*; 

T^  committees   of   the   Senate    "^^   ^f  ^h^ 

House  of  Representatives  of  t*^«  ^'^"«1|^^ 

in  support  of  such  provisions  of  H  R^  8986  or 

any  other  bill  which  may  be  introduced  In 

thJ  congress   providing  for   substantial   In- 

c?ea-rif  judicial  and  congressional  salaries; 

^^•Resolved  further.  That  copies  of  this  res- 
oluuon  Shall  be  sent  to  the  ^-^^f^^^'^^ 
united  SUtes  and  each  Member  of  the  Con- 

gress."  


AKBUCAK    BAS    ASSOCIATION    ^ '^'^^'*%^'°^- 

Mnrra    on    Judicial    Selection.    Txnu«e 

AND  Compensation 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  house  of  delegates.  February  ^^ 

"Whereas  the  American  Bar  Association 
has  consistently  and  'iKo^o^-'y  ^[^ril^ti^ 
adequate  salaries  for  the  ^•'•»1  J^^^*^|^^ 
and  the  Members  of  Congress,  and  In  1954 
s^cincally  approved  a  schedule  of  Increases 
r^ommended  by  the  Commission  on  Judi- 
cial   and    Congressional    Salaries   for    these 

officials:  and  .^«_»-h  >\v 

•Whereas  the  salary  »"=""*! "f^P^***?/ 
congress  In   1955  were  one-third  to  40  per- 
«nt  below   those  approved  by   the  associa- 
tion in  1954.  and  the  salary  »<:al«»  **1°P"^ 
at   that  time  are  still   In  effect  today:   and 
•Whereas  since  the  last  Judicial-congres- 
sional salary  Increase  In  1955.  e'^P»oy""J". 
the  classified  services  of  the  Oovernroent  have 
received    six    salary    increases,    aggregating 
more  than  51  percent  which  have  narrowed 
drastically  the  differential  between  the  maxi- 
mum salaries  In  the  classified  services  and 
Judicial-congressional  salaries:  and 

•Whereas  present  salaries  of  Federal  Judges 
and  Members  of  Congre«i  *"  "?*  ^J^J'^' 
with  the  economic  and  official  needs  of  these 
important  officials  of  our  Oovemment:   and 


Fkbeuakt,  1964. 

AM«ICAN     BA«     ASSOCIATION    f J"]^"    °|J "' 
STANDING    COMHrrrEX    ON     JUDICIAL    SELEC 
TION     TENUEE,    and    COMPENSATION 

The  months  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
an^ull Meeting  of  the  a«oc»atlon  In  Chicago 
last  August  have  been  busy  ones  f o'  y^Jj; 
coimlt^ee.  All  of  It.  ^'^entlon  and  effort, 
during  that  period  were  concentrated  on  a 
ciSpflgn  to  krouse  public  support  tor  much 
needed  and  long  overdue  Increases  In  the 
TarS.  ;?memirs  of  the  Federal  Judiciary 

'"^f  many^'TefrTthe  as«>ciatlon  has  been 
coJ^Ut^nTInrvVous  In  »ts  solid  bacjclng 
of  fairer  and  more  realistic  wlary  level,  for 

"^n*  moi^^Snt  years,  congressional  «.larl^ 
>,»v^^  bwTn  a  matter  of  serious  concern 
?;''uif^a^Utlon.  It  U  Clearly  In  our 
^atl^al  mterest  to  provide  adequate  com- 
^JilSfon  for  our  elected  representatives  In 

^"Lo^^r"at  least  .ince  1919.  Federal  Ju- 
dlcTal  Mlar  e.  have  been  linked  to  congre.- 
ionJl  «li^l«  and  It  Is  extremely  unlikely 
that  there  will  be  any  ^'^"^^}^'\^l°^ 
^thout  corresponding  Increase,  in  the  other^ 
The  acUon  of  the  as«x;latlon  during  the 
pasTlS  years  respecting  Judicial  or  c^- 
^lona?«Uarles  can  be  briefly  summarlwd 


In  1949.  the  house  of  delegates  approved  a 
reSutlon    supporting   the   recommendat  on 
of  the  Commlilon  on  Organization  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment.  pop- 
uur^y  known  as  the  Hoover  Commission,  for 
a  substantial  increase  in  congresslona    and 
Vudlclal  salaries.     In  1961  the  house  of  del- 
l«at«r  adopted  a  resoluUon   recommending 
f^cr^s  in  >*<»eral  Judicial  salaries,  and  In 
1953  the  board  of  governors  adopted  a  rwom- 
mendatlon  of  this  committee  '"f  "'^f.  {^ 
McCarran  bill  providing  increaw.  o^  *}^.^ 
a  year  for  Member,  of  the  Congress  and  Fed- 
«Il    judges,   and   an   additional    Increase   of 
•4  500  a  year  for  the  Chief  Justice 

in  1953.  members  of  this  association  urged 
that  congress  enact  legislation  Providing  for 
an  independent  study  of  congressional   and 
Judicial     «larles     by     a     nonpvernmenta^ 
iource       AS    a   result.    Public   Law    220   was 
approved  August  7.  1953.  ^^atlng  the  Com- 
nSLlon  on  Judicial  and  Congressional  Sal- 
aries      The    Commission    was    composed    or 
18    voting     members.     Including.    In    equal 
numbers,  leader,  from   >abor.  from  agricul- 
ture,   and    from    business    and    the    profes 
slons      Six   members.   Including   the   Chalr- 
rian    were  appointed  by   the  President,  ^x 
by  the  Chief  Justice,  and  three  each  by  the 
Vice    President    and    the    Speaker    of    the 
House      Nine  advisory  but  nonvot  ng  mem- 
bers  three  each  from  the  Senate,  the  House 
S  ReprLntatlves.  and  the  Federal  Judiciary 
we^e  designated  to  meet  with  the  Commls- 

Members  of  this  association  played  a  ma- 
jor role  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
commission  and  the  legislation  ^b'^^  "- 
suited  The  present  chairman  oj, /^^ °'"- 
mlttee  was  appointed  by  President  Elsen- 
hower as  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  and 
Loyd  Wright,  later  president  of  our  as«xla- 
Uon.  and  Eugene  D  Bennett,  who  for  .everal 
years  has  been  a  member  of  the  AMOclatlon  . 

Landing   Committee   on   F^^t^^vw  ^" 
were  appointed   a.  members  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent  Nixon   and   Chief   Justice   Warren,  re- 
spectively     Charles  8.  R^y^^-  »'^°^*^"  ^^ 
pVesldent    served  as  General  Counsel  of  the 
commission.      This    committee,    unf"  ^^« 
able   leadenrtilp  of   It.  chairman.   Morris  B 
Mitchell.  wa«  of  tremendou.  aid  to  the  Com- 
mlMlon.   and    three   active   member,  of   the 
assoclatlon-Whltney  North  Seymour  Pres- 
ton C.  King,  and  Charles  E.  ^^^^f-^^^ 
member  of    this   committee   at  the   time- 
served   as   counsel    for   proponents   In   orga- 
nizing the  case  In  support  of  Increase.. 

on  January  15.  1964.  the  Commission  fUed 
lU  report,  recommending  Increaws  of  %\2.- 
500  a  Year  for  Member,  of  the  Congress  and 
judges  of  the  US.  dlrtrlct  court  and  other 
udges  receiving  the  same  salary;  of  $13,000 
or  judges  of  the  Courts  of  Appeal  and  other 
judges    receiving    the    same    salary;    and    of 
$14500  for  Justices  of  the  Supreme   Court. 
Thereafter,    your    committee    actively    imp- 
Dorted   the   Commissions   recommendations 
KTthe  Congre«..  and  conducted  a  vigorous 
c^palgn  t^  stir  up  nationwide  support  for 

J^^ltSTt^  the  effect  that  the  findings  and 

^late  Justices.  $26,600  for  Judges  of  the 
J^  of  appeals,  and  $22,600  ^or  JudgJ*  of 
theTl.trlct'^^ts  and  for  Members  of  the 
congress.  These  wlarles  have  not  been 
changed  since  that  time. 

on  the  other  hand,  after  tW-  ^ast  Ju^- 
cUl-congresslonal  salary  Increase  In  IS"^  «^, 
ployee.  m  the  classlfled  •*^<="  °'^f "  ^^J. 
eminent  have  been  ^^^  ''^^^^Vcent. 
creases  aggregating  more  than   61    percent. 


The  effect  of  these  Increases  has  been  to 
narrow  drastically  the  historical  differential 
between  the  maximum  salaries  In  the  classi- 
fied services  and  Judicial  and  congressional 
salaries. 

The  establishment  of  the  present  classlfled 
rates  In  the  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of 
1962.  In  an  effort  to  achieve  a  closer  degree 
of  comparability  between  classlfled  salaries 
and  those  In  private  enterprise.  Is  a  long  over- 
due and  badly  needed  reform,  but  the  fact 
that  no  concurrent  adjustment  has  been 
made  In  Judicial  and  congressional  pay  has 
created  an  Illogical  and  untenable  situation. 

Recognizing  the  substantial  disparity 
which  still  exists  between  Federal  career  sal- 
aries and  salaries  In  private  enterprise.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  sent  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gress on  February  20.  1962.  urging  '•Federal 
pay  reform,  not  simply  a  Federal  pay  raise." 
and  set  as  the  standard  the  principle  of 
comparability  between  pay  for  classlfled  Gov- 
ernment employment  and  the  average  pay 
for  similar  work  In  private  enterprise.  The 
President  pointed  out  the  disparity  which 
Increases  previously  granted  had  created 
when  salaries  of  many  civil  servants  were 
boosted  to  levels  above  those  of  their  chiefs 
In  Cabinet.  sub-Cabinet,  and  similar  posi- 
tions, and  stated  that  the  salary  level  of  these 
executives,  a.  well  as  that  of  the  Members 
of  Congress,  were.  In  his  opinion,  Inade- 
quate. Obviously,  the  same  applies  to  the 
salaries  of  Federal  Judges,  which,  as  has 
been  pointed  out.  are  directly  related  to  those 
of  the  Congress. 

These  conclusions  were  borne  out  by  the 
findings  In  the  report  submitted  to  the  Pres- 
ident on  June  12.  1963.  by  the  President's 
Advisory  Panel  on  Federal  Salary  Systems, 
appointed  by  President  Kennedy,  headed  by 
Clarence  B.  Randall,  former  chairman  of  the 
Inland  Steel  Corp..  and  comprised  of  11  lead- 
ers In  Industry,  labor,  education,  banking, 
government,  the  Judiciary,  and  the  military. 

In  Ite  report,  the  President's  Advisory 
Panel  recommended  the  following  increases, 
strongly  urging  the  President  to  throw  hi. 
full  support  behind  them:  $60,500  for  the 
Chief  Justice  and  $60,000  for  the  Associate 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court;  $45,000  for 
the  Judges  of  the  courts  of  appeals;  $35,000 
for  the  judges  of  the  district  courts;  and 
$35,000  for  Members  of  the  Congress,  with 
$5,000  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  dlfpatity 
between  salaries  of  Members  of  the  Congress 
and  Federal  Judges  on  the  one  hand  and 
those  In  business,  the  professions,  and  other 
private  enterprises  on  the  other.  Further, 
even  the  historical  relationship  between  sal- 
aries of  Federal  and  State  court  Judges  has 
been  radically  altered.  Although  tradition- 
ally, salaries  of  Federal  Judges  have  set  the 
standard  for  State  court  Judges,  this  Is  no 
longer  so.  and  today  many  State  court 
Judges  receive  salaries  In  excess  of  those  of 
Judges  of  the  U.S.  district  courts  and  courts 
of  appeals  sitting  In  the  very  same  cities. 
In  some  cases,  the  disparity  Is  most  strik- 
ing. 

By  any  standard,  the  present  salary  scale 
of  members  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  and  of 
the  Congress  Is  wholly  Inadequate  and  gross- 
ly Inequitable.  Every  Independent  or  Gov- 
ernment committee,  commission,  or  other 
body  which  has  studied  the  subject  has 
reached  the  same  conclusion. 

Realizing  that  the  1955  legislation  did  not 
provide  adequate  salaries  even  as  of  that 
date,  the  association,  too,  has  consistently 
endorsed  further  Increases  In  judicial  and 
congressional  «ilarles.  Most  recently.  In 
1961,  the  house  of  delegates  adopted  a  res- 
olution urging  Congress  to  bring  judicial 
salaries  up  to  the  level  recommended  by  the 
Commission  In  1955.  and  at  Its  midyear  meet- 
ing In  February  of  1963,  the  house  of  dele- 
gates adopted  a  resolution  offered  by  this 
committee  urging  Congress  to  Increase  sub- 


stantially the  annual  compensation  of  all 
Federal  judges  and  suggesting  that  Congress 
study  Its  own  salary  scale  to  determine 
whether  It  adequately  provides  for  current 
and  future  economic  and  official  needs  of 
Members  of  the  Congress.  The  resolution  di- 
rected this  conunlttee  to  present  the  fore- 
going proposals  to  the  Congress  and 
authorized  the  committee  to  appear  before 
the  appropriate  congressional  committee  In 
support  of  such  proposals. 

On  September  18,  1963,  ABA  President 
Walter  E.  Craig  and  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  appeared  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  at  the 
request  of  that  committee  to  testify  regard- 
ing judicial  and  congressional  salaries.  They 
urged  that  Congress  promptly  enact  legis- 
lation substantially  Increasing  such  salaries, 
and  Mr.  Segal  presented  the  arguments  In 
justification  of  such  action.  Following  the 
testimony,  the  House  committee  distributed 
to  all  Members  of  the  Congress  and  to  various 
other  persons,  special  committee  prints  of 
Mr.  Craig's  and  Mr.  Segal's  testimony.  Sub- 
sequently, these  reprints  were  mailed  by  the 
association's  Washington  office  to  approxi- 
mately 2,000  newspapers,  and  another  2,000 
were  sent  to  State  and  local  bar  associations, 
with  a  covering  letter  from  Edward  L.  Wright, 
chairman  of  the  house  of  delegates,  request- 
ing each  association  to  adopt  a  resolution 
favoring  substantial  judicial-congressional 
salary  Increases,  to  contact  local  newspapers 
and  radio  and  television  stations  In  an  effort 
to  stimulate  favorable  editorials  and  com- 
ments, and  to  communicate  with  the  mem- 
bers of  their  congressional  delegations. 

On  October  7.  1963,  Congressmen  Morris 
K.  Udall,  Democrat,  of  Arizona;  and  Joel  T. 
Broyhill.  Republican,  of  Virginia,  Intro- 
duced Identical  omnibus  salary  bills.  These 
bills  would  Increase  the  pay  of  approximately 
1.750.000  officials  and  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Title  III  provides  salaries 
of  $35,000  for  Members  of  the  Congress,  and 
title  IV  establishes  salaries  of  $50,500  for  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
$50,000  for  the  Associate  Justices;  $40,500  for 
judges  of  the  courts  of  appeals;  and  $35,000 
for  judges  of  the  U.S.  district  courts. 

On  October  30.  1963.  Congressman  James 
H.  Morrison,  of  Louisiana,  Introduced  H.R. 
8986.  which  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  on  November  13,  1963.  H.R.  8986  em- 
bodies all  the  provisions  of  the  Udall-Broy- 
hlll  bills  except  that  In  the  case  of  Federal 
judges  and  Members  of  the  Congress,  It  pro- 
vides a  uniform  Increase  of  $10,000  a  year. 
As  a  study  of  the  1954  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Judicial  and  Congressional  Sal- 
aries and  of  the  1963  Report  of  the  President's 
Advisory  Panel  on  Federal  Salary  Systems 
amply  demonstrates,  an  Increase  of  $10,000  a 
year  for  these  high  officials  of  our  country 
Is  certainly  an  absolute  mlnlmiim.  While 
such  amounts  sound  high,  they  must  be  ap- 
praised against  the  background  of  the  fact 
that  since  1789  adjustments  In  judicial  sal- 
aries have  come,  on  the  average,  only  once 
In  every  20  years,  and  congressional  salaries 
have  been  Increased  approximately  once  In 
every  25  years  since  1866.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, obviously  when  an  Increase  does 
come  its  amount  must  be  substantially  high- 
er proportionately  than  annual  or  biennial 
increases  provided  for  other  Government 
employees. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  current  judicial 
and  congressional  salaries  are  unconscion- 
ably low,  measured  by  any  appropriate  stand- 
ard. As  this  report  has  briefly  demonstrated, 
every  responsible  group  addressing  itself  to 
the  subject  has  unequivocally  reached  that 
conclusion. 

Unfortunately,  however.  Members  of  the 
Congress  continue  to  show  extreme  reluc- 
tance to  enact,  and  therefore  they  continue 
to  postpone  again  and   again,  Increases  In 


their  own  salaries,  however  Justlfled,  and 
thus  consideration  of  judicial  salary  Increases 
Is  likewise  postponed.  History  has  demon- 
strated again  and  again,  and  most  recently 
In  1955.  that  the  fears  of  some  Members  of 
the  Congress  that  a  vote  for  a  fair  and  equi- 
table congressional  pay  Increase  would  have 
adverse  consequences  at  the  polls  are  en- 
tirely unfounded.  Nevertheless,  such  con- 
cern persists  and  It  can  be  allayed  only  by 
a  dynamic  demonstration  by  the  American 
people  that  they  do  not  seek  Inequitable  and 
unreasonable  financial  sacrifices  by  their 
public  servants. 

It  was  the  work  of  the  American  Bar  Auo- 
clatlon,  aided  by  State  and  local  bar  associ- 
ations; the  splendid  editorials  and  column, 
appearing  In  newspapers  and  magazines,  and 
the  persuasive  discussions  by  television  and 
radio  commentators  throughout  the  country; 
and  the  resolutions  of  groups  representing 
all  segments  of  our  society  which  finally  per- 
suaded the  Congress  In  1955  to  adopt,  at  least 
In  substantial  part,  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  on  Judiciary  and  Congres- 
sional Salaries. 

A  similar  effort  Is  once  again  required. 

The  Morrison  bill — H.R.  8986 — deserves  the 
support  of  every  thoughtful  citizen.  It 
should  be  enacted  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  Whether  It  Is  enacted  will  depend 
upon  the  support  given  the  bill  by  the  Amer- 
ican public.  Under  these  circumstances  It  is 
once  again  the  responsibility  of  the  organized 
bar  to  provide  the  leadership  needed  to  pro- 
duce this  result. 

The  ABA  campaign,  which  is  being  par- 
ticipated in  by  this  committee  and  by  the 
Committee  on  Federal  Legislation,  Is  now 
being  vigorously  conducted.  President  Craig 
Is  actively  participating,  and  the  Washing- 
ton office,  by  its  director,  Donald  E.  Chan- 
nell.  Is  devoting  much  time  and  attention 
to  the  effort.  The  committee  Is  grateful  to 
Mr.  Channell  and  the  ABA  staff  In  Washing- 
ton for  their  help.' 

Although  the  results  of  the  campaign  thus 
far  have  been  somewhat  disappointing, 
significant  progress  has  been  made. 

Favorable  resolutions  have  been  adopted 
by  the  following  associations :  Delaware  State 
Bar  Association.-  Essex  County  (N.J.)  Bar 
Association,  General  Council  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  Bar  Association,  New  Jersey  State 
Bar  Association.  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  Bar  Associa- 
tion, Pennsylvania  Bar  Association.'  Virginia 
State  Bar  Association.  Birmingham  Bar  As- 
sociation,- Los  Angeles  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion, Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Bar  Association, 
Hawaii  Bar  Association,'  Chicago  Bar  Asso- 
ciation,' Lake  County  (III.)  Bar  Association. 
Indiana  State  Bar  Association,  Boston  Bar 
Association, =!  State  Bar  of  Michigan,  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Bar  Association,  Omaha  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, New  York  County  Bar  Association,' 
New  York  State  Bar  Association,  Oneida 
County  (N.Y.)  Bar  Association,  Queens 
County  (N.Y.)  Bar  Association,  Rensselaer 
County  (N.Y.)  Bar  Association,  Westchester 
County  (N.Y.)  Bar  Association.  Erie  County 
(Pa.)  Bar  Association.  Houston  Bar  Associa- 
tion, Jefferson  County  (Tex.)  Bar  Associa- 
tion. West  Virginia  State  Bar,  Srtate  Bar  of 
Wisconsin,"  Bar  Association  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Seattle-King  County  (Wash.)  Bar  As- 
sociation, American  Patent  Law  Association, 
and  the  nonjudicial  members  of  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  for  the  Third  Judicial  Circuit 
of  the  United  States. 

Editorials  have  appeared  in  the  following 
newspapers:  New  York  Times  (November  12). 
Trenton  (N.J.)  Evening  Times  (October  16). 


1  The  committee  expresses  its  appreciation 
also  to  Arthur  H.  Kahn.  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bar.  for  his  Invaluable  aid  to  the  chairman 
in  the  work  of  the  committee. 

'Limited  to  Increases  in  judicial  salaries. 
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her   14).   Pottatown    (Pa)    Mercury    \^ 
ber  4)    and  ABA  Journal  (November). 

Feature  columns  or  other  slgnincant  arti- 
cles have  appeared  in  the  following^  Catho- 
Uc  Standard  &  Time.  « C^*°^' *>  ,^r?.  X 
iXrt  V  M^se^ve^.  c'^^T^^'^-^n.Z 

Ta\  n  wimtlon.  an  article  by  the  chairman 
oJ  your  coi^lttee.  pre~=ntlng  the  l^l«tory  of 

™ri  rppir?rthru'<;:n-M 

SKTnSw  largely  embodied  In  the  Morrl^n 
mm  rpjared  In  the  November  l«"*f ^^^^ 
ABA  Journal.     Numerous  ;«ms  on  the  sub 

S  >Sr  crrd?nT.ran'a  t^e^  ^A  ^l.- 

'''^:  e^ rSs^o  Which  referenc^  has  been 
a.ade  present  l>o^"'^l  J^f^^l^}^^^  ^^J, 
of  salary  adjustments.    The  New  Yora  lunc 
^wrUl  of  November  12  said  In  part: 
^•congress    Is    making    a    glngerly-^lmost 
relu^t^S-approach  toward  reojovlng  one  o 
the   chief   roadblocks    against    the   e»"ry    01 
Sgh'y  qualified  personnel  Into  top  poeltlons 

°'.¥SiroS^tlcT;rthe  unattractlvene^  Of 
the  Mlarles  paid  at  the  most  responsible 
level.  o?o"ve^rmnent  Such  salaries  are  low 
nJt  only  by  the  standards  that  pr^*^!  '^ 
the  higher  echelons  of  private  Industry  but 
a?w  in  comparison  with  the  earnings  of 
S^.-anklng  officeholders  In  many  State  and 
mSnlcrpal  agencies,  philanthropic  organlza- 
Uons  and  even  some  universities 

•Tonin-essmen  appear  afraid  to  pas.  this 
blll^rusTTt  provides  for  ral-lng  their  own 
SlarS  by  tXoW  to  $32,500^  S^e'VuI^ 
about  taxpayer  vengeance  at  the  poiis-- 
neSlessTy  we  believe  Congress  has  had  no 
iTr^d'  in  almost  a  decade  We  doubt 
Kt  there  would  be  any  '^^i^}^^^J^\^^'?. 
objection   to   a   pay   Increase  /o"   Congress^ 

The  same  point  was  made  In  an  editorial 
m^e    -SenVon    (N.J.)    Evening    Times    on 

"^•SS^be'r,  of  congress  are  natu^Hy  J- 
luctant  to  raise  their  own  pay.  being  fearful 
of  Se  reacuon  at  home  They  should  not 
^  \o  coy.  They  spend  more  money  for 
mor^pur'poses  than  any  ^J  °^j;Va"t 
this  planet.  Commonsense  demands  that 
tSey  devote  a  tiny  fraction  of  t»^«»-/PP;°- 
prlatlon  to  making  the  top  Jobs  of^te- 
craft  inviting  to  the  persons  best  fitted  to 

hold  them."  ji_„».i»^ 

Mr    William    S    White,   whose   syndicated 

column  appears  in  approximately  130  news- 

pa^Lrs  wltra  total  '^^J^^'T'' y.'LT^xc'^U 
mately  25  million  readers,  has  had  2  excel- 
lent columns  on  the  subject  which.  If  space 
allowed,  would  Justify  reprinting  In  *"" 

In  the  second  ^  of  these,  appearing  Novem- 
ber  22.  1963.  Mr.  White  said. 

-What  is  proposed  U  to  raise  the  salaries 
of  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  and  of 
Federal  Judges  from  •22.500  to  »32.500  a 
year,  with  equivalent  raises  for  other  Federal 
personnel.  In  plain  fact,  this  would  be  a 
small  enough  Increase  for  a  Congress  which 
has  had  precisely  four  pay  Increases  since 
1866  and  only  one  wtthln  the  last  10  years. 

■In  plain  fact,  present  congressional  pay  Is 
demonstrably  Inadequate  for  all  save  Mem- 
bers with  private  Income  In  plain  fact,  men 
holding  the  life  of  the  United  States  In  their 
hands  are  being  rewarded  on  a  scale  that 
would  be  absurd  In  any  private  enterprise 

«Mr  Whites  first  article  appeared  on  Nov. 
4.  1»«3. 


involving  even  remotely  comparable  respon- 

•'T  ptaln  fact.  .0  responsible  an  organ^- 

tion  "  t^-ch^^J-^/ely^/-^  o?  et^- 
elation— which    Is    ^areiy   a«.cu 

bills  as  deeply  needed  steps  to  »mpi 

th^na^ut  What  possible  logic  can  move  the 
^  af  coio^tlons'^d  ^--  -^.^"J^.f"^ 
Ubor  associations  to  "-emaln  silent  here? 

This  U  a  clarion  call  to  action.  It  Is  In  the 
nauonal  Interest  that  It  be  heed^  by^  th^ 
responsible    groups   upon   which   Mr.    wnite 

"'^  m  theT52-55  campaign,  the  commltt^ 
education,   religious,  civic,   ^nd  o*»l"  ^^fj^y 

The  response  was  excellent.  an<»^tb«"  l«  bud 
stantlalhope  that  effective  action  by  these 
representatives  of  American  Industry  will  fol- 

'"^resldent  Kennedy  and  ^^^^^^^'^^^^^ 
hnwer  recoenlzed  the  need  for  Increases 
?n  congSonal  and  Judicial  "diaries  and 
callS  ?or  congressional  action.  President 
5ohSon  has  rdmphaslzed  the  need  for^W 
ary  increases  In  his  budget  message  to  Con- 

^"Sa?rr^"e?o'S.'ani'fJiustment:  Although 
this  budget  IS  deliberately  restrictive.  I  have 
concluded  that  Government  economy  wUl  b« 

best  served  by  an  "P''"^  ^J^^^^'S^'f  tie 
salaries  In  the  last  year  and  a  ball  ine 
?jde  a  Government  has  taken  ^ar-reachmg 
steps  to  improve  Its  pay  Practices.  The  Ped^ 
erll  salary  Reform  Act  of  1962  and  the  Unl- 
J^rmed  irvlces  Pay  Act  of  1963  established 
the  prtnSple  of  kee'plng  military  and  civUlan 
pay  generally  In  line  with  pay  In  the  private 
Economy  This  1»  a  sound  principle,  and  it 
Js  reinforced  by  the  sound  procedure  of  an- 
nual review.  This  principle  s  fair  to  the 
taxpayer,  to  Government  employees,  and  to 
the  Government  as  an  employer. 

■This  budget  provides  for  the  coets  of  such 
action  in  this  session  of  Congress  _  Any  pay 
action  by  the  Congress  should  bring  salary 
;at"s  for'top  executive  branch  pc«ltons  up 
to  levels  more  nearly  commensurate  with 
rhelfresWtlve  responsibilities   and  incr^^^^ 

rates  for  the  Congress  and  the  Judiciary. 
Economy  and  efficiency  In  0°'"^°"*"^  .^" 
come  primarily  from  the  hard  and  consclen^ 
tlous  work  of  our  top  managers,  whoare  now 
plainly   underpaid   for   what   Is  expected   of 

''^TT^us  despite  the  administration's  efTorts  to 
reduce  the  Federal  budget.  President  John- 
son deemed  the  need  for  -lary  Increases 
sufficiently  critical  to  call  for  Immediate  ac- 
tion by  Congress. 

In  any  event,  the  number  of  persons  af- 
fected by  salary  Increase,  for  the  Congress 
and  the  Federal  Judiciary  Is  so  «niall  tha^^f 
resulting  Impact  on  the  national  budget  will 
never    ^    great      This    Is    demonstrated    by 
?he  fact  that  even  with  the  73  new  Judge- 
ship, added  by  the  omnibus  Judgeship  legis- 
lation m  1961.  the  approximate  annual  cost 
of   toe    increases   provided   In   the   Morrison 
mil  would  be  only  $5V.  mlUlon  ^or  Federal 
judges  and   the  same  amount  for  Members 
of  the  congress,  or  Just  a  little  over  one  one- 
hundredth    of    1    percent    of    the    national 
budget  for  1964 

Present  Judicial  and  congremlonal  salaries 
are   unconscionably    low    measured    by    any 


aooroprlate  standard  and  every  responsible 
g?o^  which  ha.  studied  the  .ubject  ha. 
come  to  this  conclusion. 

The  need  U  clear.  CongreM  lUiould  act 
now  but  It  wUl  act  only  If  It  1.  convinced 
toat  the  bill  has  public  »"PPO^*„^7,°  ^"^ 
5?nce  the  Congress  that  '"'^b  supi^rt  ex^t. 
is  our  plain  duty  as  lawyers  and  as  leaders 
of  community  thought 

BXRMAKO  O.  Skoal, 

Chairman. 

RoBEST  K.  Bell. 
Stephen  S.  Chandlkb. 
Willlam  B.  Cobb. 
Thomas  W.  Leigh. 
Morris  B.  Mitchell. 
Barnabas  F.  Sears. 
January  34,  1964. 


IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Port. 

Mar.  8,  1964) 

Congressional  Pat 

It  will  take  a  good  deal  of  courage  for  ^n^ 

Kressmcn  to  vote  themselves  a  •100<»  ™"* 

wh"     the    Federal    pay    bill    comes    up    on 

Wednesday.    They  will  \nevlUbly  fac^sub- 

stantlal  amount  of  "l"^**"* /°'.  ^X'^J 
their  own  salaries  In  the  face  of  the  John^n 
administration's  economy  drive  a"d  the  gn- 

eral  tax  cut.  But  the  P'^^Pp^l^^'lJ^^f^l 
congressional  salaries  stand,  on  Its  own 
merits  and  those  merits  are  impressive. 

Members   of    Congress    have    had    no    pay 
increase  since  1955.  although  the  cost  of  Hy- 
ing a^  salaries  in  general  bave  continued  to 
HRe     At  the  same  time  the  burdens  on  Mem- 
Tr.  o?  cSTgres.  have  Increased.    J-f  >a"ng 
for  a  powerful  and  prosperous  nation  of  190 
mUllorpeople  Is  an  enormous  r^ponslbUUy 
for    which    »32.500    a    year    Is    °ot   "CMslve 
compensation.      We    do    not    think    people 
shSiTd  be  lured  Into  congressional  races  by 
the   salary    paid,    but   It   ought   to   be   large 
enough  ti  compensate  men  and  women  of 
high  caliber. 

Another  factor-the  high  cost  of  runn  ng 
for  office-should  be  weighed  realistically^ 
Miny  able  Members  of  the  House  bave  given 
up  the  idea  of  following  a  congresslona^  ca- 
Sr  because  they  cannot  afford  an  election 
campaign  every  2  years  o"  th«  present  waajj. 
When  It  costs  Members  $10,000  to  •25.000 
out  of  their  own  pockeU  to  get  reelected  a 
$22  500  salary  does  not  stretch  very  far. 
Members  who  sUy  In  Congress  year  aiter 
year  are  under  strong  pressure  to  »eek  arge 
campaign  contributions  or  expense  funds 
from  the  Interests. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  a  good  case  can 
be  made  for  the  proposed  raUe  for  Congr««- 
men.  Members  of  both  parties  would  do  well 
to  lay  all  the  facts  before  the  country  and 
vote  for  increased  salaries. 


[From  Stores.  February  19641 

REPORT    FROM    WASHINGTON.     IN    DEFENSE    OT 
CONGRESS 

It  1.  With  concern  that  many  observe  the 
valloi  attacks  that  have  been  made  upK,n 
Congress  Not  only  are  Individual  Members 
^h!^  attack  bv  certain  writers,  columnlrts. 
i^d'VhS;'  bu?  th%^lnstltutlon  of  Congre-. 

has  come  under  fire.  o«„«»r«ui  Is 

It  is  not  a  cliche  to  note  that  Co^PJ^  » 
the  last  bulwark  of  a  free  people.  T^o"  3j\° 
Irivocate  the  creation  of  a  stronger  execu 
tlve  branch  would  disrupt  the  l'np<^tant 
b^anc;  of  power  concept  of  Oovernnjent  and 
tend  to  concentrate  power  In  the  hands  oi 

an  individual.  ^,-^„it  Mem- 

To  make  this  problem  more  difflcult.  Mem 

-LtyTuf  ^mc-St  rk  S^alsff  ^^ 

EB-  vr  rsr  rtK 

iom^naatlon  for  fear  of   being  jnUupde 

.tooT  hence  It  Is  "^"'"'^"l*'  'i^^fn- 
should  understand  the  need  for  salary  m 
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creases    for    Members    of    the     House    and  Latin  America— Oxjr  Greatest  Challenge  The    Alliance   was   established    In   August 

Senate.  (An  address  by  J.  Peter  Grace.  President.  W.  196L    Up  to  that  point  we  had  already  given 

Senators   and    Representatives  receive   an  r   Grace  &  Co.   before  the  Economic  Club  to  Western  Europe  931.6  billion  In  economic 

annual  salary  of  »22.500  before  taxes.    Many  .     of   New   York.   New   York   City.   March   3.  aid— more  than  eight  times  the  »3.8  billion 

Governors  and  city  mayors  are  paid  In  ex-  1964)  ^n  economic  aid  that  we  had  given  to  Latin 

cess  of  thU  amount.    The  city  of  Los  Angeles  president   Watson,   members   of   the   Eco-  '^'S!tween    1946    and    1961     eleht   Euronean 

pays     19    of    Its    administrative    employees  -,._,.  p.-.y,  _,  vr^w  York   and  quests    About  Between    1946    and    1961,   eight   European 

«25  000  annuallv  T                     ?            7,       L         ♦!    1»;'   0^=1  nations.  Including  Yugoslavia,  received  any- 

v^o.uuu  annuauy.  j^  ^^^^  g^g^  g^^  J^  meeting  here,  the  late  Presl-  „»,„,«.  »,„^  nn  ♦«  01   ^^^^r,*  «♦  tK-i.  oih  in 

Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  tJL7\„hn  p  Kennedv  stated-  ^^"^  ^^°^  ^°  ^  ®^  percent  of  their  aid  In 

live  in  a  constant  state  of  campaigning,  for  ***"T\Mnk  the  sUuatLn  In  Latin  America  Is  nonrepayable    forms.    l.e.,    outright    grants, 

thev  must  stand  for  reelection  everv  2  years  ^  *"''^*^  the  situation  In  Latin  America  is  .^    corresponding  flg\ire  for  Latin  America's 

STe^^rndrupoTtheTt'lme  rnd^funcTS,  ^Site's  'SalleLrwhlch'til  uK'staUs  —  '"^^^  counVllTwas  20  percent, 

fulfill  their  res^nslbllltles.  such  as  main-  ^o^^fa's  ^ceof  ^  tbe  d»r^^  "^^^  *''^^"'  ^*"^^  ^'  """^^"^           **    - 

talnlng  two  homes,  being  available  to  visit  Seisin"  with  tbeSvSt  Un^^^^^  ^  f''^  «"''']f  '°  ^^^  '°'^'=i!!i''  ^'^'"^  ^''°^ 

their  home  districts,   etc..   place   those   who  ^'^JS^^'w^ifi  :hlJ\'.tballenSe"  that  Presl-  '^  °^  ^^'^  P'-°«^""  ^^^"^  ^°  = 

lack  an  Independent  Income  In  a  constant  ^^^^  Kennedy  spoke  of?     It  Is  decisive  com-     United  Kingdom $30 

state  of  economic  Jeopardy.  petition  with  communism  In  an  area  vital  to     France 22 

Many  business  leaders  are  advocating  the  ^^^   economic   and   military   security.     It   Is     Germany 18 

passageof  H.R.  8986.  ablllthatlsnowpend-  ^j^    ^    day-to-day    demonstration    of    the      Italy — -     10 

mg  before  the  Rules  Committee  which  would  ^^^^^  ^^  democracy,  freedom,  and  private     Latin  America 3 

Increase  congressional   and   Judicial   salaries  enternrlse 

and  also  some  In  top  ex-cutlve  positions  In  ^  difficult  task  Indeed  because  Surely  those  who  wish  to  miscast  the  at- 
the  Government  to  $32,500  annually.  If  of ^stat^of  r^Ind ThTls^st  cf Sgo?^^^^  TTV'  "^t  ^.n::^n.T'"  "°"'''  """"""' 
this  legislation  U  to  pass.  Members  of  Con-  ..,nd,fr„renre  ••  The  Latin  Americans  feel  ^"^^y  charge  Indifference, 
gress  win  have  to  be  encouraged  to  vote  in  ,^f  ^^  Jheir  gSS  n^ghbor  to  ihe  norS  Another  facet  of  this  general  feeling  In 
the  affirmative.  '^^^  "^^r  mSfy.  many  yea«  Jndlfferent  Latm  America  that  we  a^  not  In  our  hearU 
to  their  economic  p  Ight.  and  they  have  t.th  -«^^-^  J,  ^^U  S  ^SreaS'^wVat 

LATIN     AMERICA-OUR    GREATEST  ^Te?    r  hLTt:-  or^^^^^^^^  ""^l^  "'.T^'  T'T'^lZt'^l^n 

CHALLENGE  who  have  been  living  for  centuries  In  abject  awakened    Interest    on    our    part    In    Latin 

Mr     BARRY.    Mr.    Speaker     I    ask  Z:['ZT^iZ7^Tr:Lr^''Z'7J'£:t  .  4%  ^^%^TSufTh\rarr^S 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House  somebody  has  "short-changed"  them.  Castro  for  what  he  Is.  but  they  also  realize 

for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re-  now  they  don't  know  precisely  who  has  that  every  t^V^l^  «f  1   tav^ l^P«t^r 

marks,  and  to  Include  an  address.  "short-changed"  them,  but  they  are  getting  and  Castro,  the  United  Stetes  takes  a  greater 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection  plenty  of  help  on  this  score  from  the  Com-  interest  in  Latin  America  and  does  more  to 

to   the   request   of   the   gentleman  from  munlsts  who  constantly  inform  them  that  ""'IP  """",                    ^^    Castro  is  not  con- 

M^n,  v^r-iro  the   two   culprlts   are   their   own   propertied  This  is  tne  reason  wny  v^asiro  m  uwluuu 

New  York?  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  neighbor  to  the  North.  aldered  all  bad  In  I^tln  America.     Thte  is 

There  was  no  objection.  ggar  in  mind  that  the  average  Income  of  the   reason   why  Latin  Americans  say  that 

Mr.  BARRY.     Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  50  percent  of  the  people  In  Latin  America  Is  Castro  Is  our  problem  and  not  their  prob- 

before  a  distinguished  group  of  business  only  $125  a  year.     I  know  that  this  audience  lem.  despite  the  fact  that  Castro  U  reaiiy 

leaders   of   the   Economic   Club   of   New  is  well  aware  of  conditions  in  Latin  America.  ^°"  °^  ^  "jf*^\!°4ortir*im^ri^M 

York     T    PPtpr   Oracp    the  nresident  of  with  85  percent  of  all  teenagers  falling  to  Americans  than  to  North  Americans. 

W    R    GracP  L  Co    Sd  fonSer  n^^^^^^  receive  secondary  education,  about  one-half  The    Latin    Americans    know    that    when 

W.  R.  Grace  &  C^.  and  former  national  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  illiterate,  and  so  on.  communism  becomes  a  threat  In  any  part 

chairman  of  the  Businessman  s  Commit-  j^  j^     ^^            j^j.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  tj^g^j.  ^j  ^he  world  that  we  consider  of  strategic 

tee  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  a  man  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^g  condition,  and  who  suddenly  importance  to  the  US.  Interest,  that  we  go 

well    versed   in   the   problems    of    Latin  discover  the  tremendous  difference  between  all  out  to  ccanbat  this  threat.   Witness  South 

America  and  dedicated  to  the  improve-  their  lot  and  what  others  enjoy,  to  feel  that  Korea's    23    million    people    who    received 

ment   of   its  economic   plight,   delivered  they  have  been  "taken"  somehow,  by  some-  through   1960  more  than   10  time,  the  per 

an  address  which  I  would  like  to  call  to  one.  capita  net  economic  aid   granted  to  Latin 

the  attention  of  this  House.    The  subject  when  the  Alliance  was  established,  what  ^xnerlca  _  As  a  matter  of  ^^'^^^^^ 

ie  »,«f  »,o«r  t^  „e    "T  ofir.    Atr.oH/.o nur  was  needed  more   than  anything  else,  and  the  beneficiaries  Involved  are  oommunisw, 

IS  not  new  to  us,     Latin  America--Our  ^^^^   ^^   ^^^^^^                 ^^  ^^       »   ^^^   ^^^  ^^^  comparisons  are  very  surprising  since  In 

Greatest  Challenge,    but  the  points  that  finance  created,  and  we  should  all  be  very  1962  we  gave  Yugoslavia  more  than  twice 

are   made,   and   cannot   be   emphasized  grateful  for  this.  Latin  America's  most  recent  per  capita  aid, 

enough,  are  essential  to  the  comprehen-  But  hope  frustrated  by  faUure  turns  bitter  and   In    1960   we   gave   Communist   Poland 

sion  of  the  problems  faced  in  the  AUi-  and  engenders  resentment.     This  Is  why  the  more  than  Latin  America's  latest  per  capita 

ance  for  Progress  program.    These  chal-  Communists  inflate  the  aspirations  of  the  aid  figxire. 

lenging  concepts,  which  Mr.  Grace  pre-  masses  and  in  so  doing,  deceive  them.  Now  this  mutual  effort—the  Alllanw  for 

sents,  must  be  considered  when  the  sue-  The   Alliance  recognized   great  social  In-  Pr°P-««s-^^l^,„^°^,f  °!!j?-^,ff  °^  Jii  for 

pp««  of  nnr  T  ntin    Amprican   nroeram  is  equalities  and  promised  alleviation  In  terms  lion  per  year  for  10  years.     It  also  calls  lor 

cess  or  our  Latin  American  program  is  10-year  development  pro-  $300  million  in  annual  investment  from  the 

measured  against  poverty  and  political  g^am  to  increase  grol  national  product  214  U.S,  private  sector,  for  a  total  of  $1.4  billion 

subversion.  percent  per  capita  per  year.  representing  14  percent  of  the  annual  totol 

Certainly    one    of    the    greatest    chal-  now  where  was  this  $10  billion  per  year  to  $10  bUUon  Alliance  program, 

lenges  which  the  Unites  States  faces  in  come  from?    Two  bllUon  dollars  was  to  come  The  United  Stetes  Is  not  disbursing  aid  to 

Latin  America  is  that  of  competition  with  from  external  sources  and  $8  blUlon  from  in-  Latin  America  at  the  rate  of  $1.1  billion  a 

communism,  as  well  as  combating  social  ternal    Latin    American    sources.     In    other  year— actually  the  best  estimate  for  1963  aid 

inequities.     As  Mr.  Grace  indicates,  the  words,  the  Alliance  was  never  anything  less  dlsbursemente  1«  »J8J,,°;i"'°°-2»  .^^"^J 

AllinnPP  fnr  Prn^rpc.:  U  n   mutual   pfTnrt  than    a   mutual   effort   between   the    United  lower  than  our  commitment  and  about  10 

Alliance  for  Progress  Is  a  mutual  effort  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  American  nations.    Fur-  percent  lower  than  our  aid  In   1961   before 

between  the  United  States  and  19  Latin  ^hermOre,  this  mutuality  can  be  expressed  m  the  Alliance  got  underway  which  was  $864 

American  countries  and  to  guarantee  its  ^_grms  of  80  percent  for  the  Latin  American  million. 

success  this  country  and  19  others  must  nations.  14  percent  for  U.S,  public  and  prl-  Of  course,   we  are  not  coming  anywhere 

deliver  their  commitments.     So  far,  nei-  vate  sectors,  with  the  remaining  6  percent  near  meeting  the  U,S.  private  sector  portion 

ther    public    nor    private   sectors    of    the  being  programed  from  other  sources.  of   the   Alliance   program — the   $300  million 

United  States  have  met  their  commit-  Assuming  we  deliver   100   percent  of  our  per  year  equaling  3  percent  of  the  $10  bUllon 

ments  under  the  Alliance  and  therefore  commitment,  there  always  are  19  other  par-  per  year  program.    'This  Is  much  more  serious 

wp  hnvp  hPPn  Ipft  nnpn  tn  rharpp*;  of  in-  tlclpants  who  also  have  to  deliver  to  make  than  the  numbers  indicate  because  net  new 

S^rfTprJnnS,irl^      JSont^^^^              f^  »t  totally  successful,  thus  the  precise  per-  direct  U.S.  Investment  has  a  multiplier  effect 

diflference— Charges      advantageous      to  j^^^^^^l  ^^„^^  .^^^         ^  that  were  set  is  on  these  economies  way  beyond  its  propor- 

Communist    propaganda.     I    shall     not  ^^^  necessarily  a  measure  of  our  success  or  tlon  of  the  total  Investment, 

elaborate  further,  but  commend  to  my  failure.  Prom  the  figure  for  the  first  9  months  of 

colleagues   this   excellent  speech   of  Mr,  now  we  are  not  delivering  100  percent  and  1963  we  appear  to  be  some  $338  million  short 

Grace  calling  for  Increased  and  immedi-  thus  there  are  grounds  for  charging  us  with  because  rather  than  there  being  an  annual 

ate  support  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  indifference  to  the  economic  plight  of  the  investment  of  $300  million  from  U,S,  pr|vate 

to  meet  the  Latin  American  challenge,  masses  in  Latin  America.  sector,  there  was  an  outflow  of  $38  million. 
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It  u  not  hard  to  find  the  reaaons  for  thU. 
Th?;iti  of  return  on  U.S.  -anufacturmg 
enterprmes  In  Latin  America  ^^  V^/^^f! 
year  for  which  figures  are  avallable-1962 
fs  estimated  at  about  3.6  percent  a^t"^^* 
effect,  of  currency  devaluation,  or  only  about 
40  percent  of  the  rate  of  return  In  the  Unlt^ 
Stages  In  view  of  the  obviously  P-eater 
?S^  of  doing  business  In  Latin  Amer  ca  and 
"he  comparatively  much  lower  profltab  Uty 
of  investmenu  there.  It  Is  small  won^'r  tha 
the  Alliance  urget  for  US.  Investment  Is  not 

""In'my'^udlment  there  are  only  two  possi- 
bilities "with  respect  to  the  ^^jjii^^^;^,i 

tor  portion  of  the  Alliance— forget  it.  or  have 
the  US.  Government  enact  temporary—re- 
oeat  temporary— incentive  measures  which 
5!u  ent^fus  private  caplUl  to  Invest  in 
Iltin  America  even  under  the  conditions 
that  one  finds  down  there  today. 
Why  am  I  so  pessimistic? 
Take  the  two  largest  nations  In  South 
America— Brazil  and  the  Argentine.  Tney 
^Sun?  for  about  one-half  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  Latin  America  and  41  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product. 

De  Gaulle  U  worried  about  Inflation  In 
France  and  doing  something  »»»"*  It  and 
yet  in  the  last  «  years  the  coet  of  Ivlng  In 
^nce  rose  26  percent,  while  Brazil  s  cost  of 
living  went  up  about  600  percent,  and  Argen- 
tina's about  400  percent. 

The  cost  of  living  Is  considered  a  problem 
in  Japan,  where  In  thU  6-year  period  the 
cost  of  living  went  up  27  percent  We  won-y 
about  the  purchasing  power  of  our  dollar, 
which  declined  6  percent  in  the  same  period^ 
In  the  late  1940'8  Brazil  and  Argentina  had 
$2  billion  in  gold  and  foreign  «c^»"f f  "" 
lerves-now  they  have  $670  million.  At  the 
same  time  their  external  debt  has  risen  from 
just  over  a  half  billion  dollars  to  Just  under 
•6  billion  presently-almoat  10  times  their 
latest  exchange  reserves. 

In  the  early  1950s  service  charges  on  ex- 
ternal public  debt  represented  1  percent  of 
Argentlna-s  exports  and  5  percent  of  Brazil  s 
exports.     In   1962  these  figures  were  around 

24  percent  ^  «  .»    ,„ 

In  1963  the  Internal  budget  deficit  in 
Brazil  and  Argentina  ran  at  almost  unbeliev- 
able levels— 69  percent  of  revenue  for  Brazil 
and  48  percent  of  revenue  for  Argentina. 
This  would  be  equivalent  to  our  running  a 
»50  billion  to  $70  billion  annual  Internal 
budgetary  deficit. 

Since  these  two  countries  are  major  mar- 
kets for  foreign  Investment.  I  feel  there  is 
virtually  no  hope  of  meeting  the  US.  pri- 
vate sector  commitment  under  present  cir- 
cumstances. 
A  word  about  what  the  Communists  are 

doing. 

First,  knowing  that  the  private  sector  rep- 
resents    75  80     percent     of     the     economic 
horizon   in    Latin    America,    they   are   doing 
ffverythlng  they  can  to  discredit  propertied 
classes    both   national  and   foreign,  so  that 
the  demands  of  the  masses  will  force  con- 
ditions  that   will    make   It   unattractive   for 
capital,  either  national  or  foreign,  to  be  in- 
vested.     They    know    that    the    only    long- 
range  solution   to   this  question   of  massive 
poverty    in    a    free    democratic   society    Is   a 
heavy  upsurge  of  private  capital  Investment 
so   they   are   doing  everything   they   can    to 
stop  It     Through  constantly  stirring  up  mis- 
guided nationalistic  feelings,  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  creaUng  the  false  Impression  that 
Latin   American   governmenU  can    threaten 
and  mistreat  foreign  caplUl.  without  caus- 
ing serious  loss  of  confidence  of  local  capital. 
U  they  succeed,  this  takes  care  of  the  pri- 
vate   sector    which    must    supply    75    to   80 
percent  of  the  Impetus  of  the  AllUnce  for 
Progress  program. 

Secondly,  they  attack  the  United  States 
and  Its  motives  at  every  turn,  constantly 
pointing  out  to  the  masses  that  their  plight 


l,  due  to  economic  exploitation  frorn  the 
iolSius  in  the  north.  "Hielr  "yanqul  crW 
^tnai^n"  "Shrlver  and  Peace  Corps  CIA 
Senu^  can  Se  s^^n  In  the  posters  they  dis- 
play throughout  the  conUnent. 

Thirdly.  If  this  Isn't  enough,  they  land 
men  and  arms  and  train  'orelgn^boteu«  m 
Cuba  for  armed  takeovers  such  as  the  recent 
frightening  'near  miss"  In  Caracas  Just  be - 
ore  t^e  ejection,  where  positive  ld«ntmca- 
of  the  tons  of  the  arms  In  the  ca^h*  'ound 
by  fishermen  In  Venezuela  Proved  that  the 
arms  were  made  In  Belgium  and  Identified 
by  the  manufacturer  as  having  been  sold  to 
Cuba. 

What  should  we  do?  ^„„rr,it 

1  Meet  our  %\.\  billion  annual  commit- 
ment and  channel  much  more  of  this  to  pri- 
vate organizations  that  exist  all  over  Latin 
America  to  combat  communlsm^As  to  tne 
balance-of -payment  argument,  about  50  per- 
cent of  our  aid  was  spent  for  goods  ^^d  ser^ 
ices  in  the  United  States  In  fiscal  1962.  the 
estimate  Is  72  percent  for  ^*^f} y^^..^  ^. 

2  Meet  the  $300  million  U.S.  private  sec- 
tor commitment  by  taking  the  necessary 
temporary  measures  to  make  It  ftxa<:"ve  to 
U  S.  private  capital  to  invest  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica to  provide  the  necessary  Jobs  and  train- 
ing to  upgrade  the  Jobless  workers  found 
in  every  country.  As  a  first  in«"^«  P"" 
immediately  the  30-percent  tax  Investment 
incentive  credit  which  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  recom- 
mended  over  a  year  ago. 

3  In  1962  foreign  aid  represented  six- 
tenths  Of  1  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product  and  the  corresponding  figure  for 
France  was  14  percent,  and  almost  unbe- 
lievably for  Holland  seven-tenths  of  1  Per- 
cent of  Its  gross  national  product  G^t  the 
Latin  American  story  across  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  rouse  our  Nation  to  win  this 
struggle  by  properly  and  adequately  Inforrn- 
ing  our  people  of  the  circumstances,  so  that 
we  win  meet  our  commitments. 

4  Uft  trade  barriers  on  manufactured 
Koods  of  Latin  American  republics  ^^  »«" 
la.  on  their  primary  materials  that  constitute 
the  major  part  of  their  exports  the  prices  of 
which  are  subject  to  violent  fiuctuatlons. 

The  National  Planning  Association  has  es- 
timated that  Latin  American  e^Por^'jo  Uie 
United  States  could  be  Increased  $850  mil- 
lion to  $1.7  billion  per  year  by  lifting  re- 
strictions. 

This  suggestion  Is  In  line  with  trade  pref- 
erence agreements  between  many  of  the 
African  nations  and  the  European  Common 
Market  as  well  as  the  British  Commonwealth. 
We  should  also  consider  the  formation  of  a 
Western  Hemisphere  Common  Market  with 
progressively  reduced  restrictions. 

5  And  finally  let  each  and  every  one  of 
us  assume  a  personal  responsibility  toward 
what  President  Kennedy  called  the  "greatest 
challenge  which  the  United  States  now 
faces." 

This  struggle  Is  not  going  to  be  won  on  a 
government-to-government  basis.  It  will  be 
won  only  If  each  and  every  one  of  us  makes 
an  individual  contribution  toward  a  massive 
effort  in  assisting  the  Latin  American 
peoples. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  highly  orga- 
nized and  well-run  private  institutions  which 
are  doing  excellent  work  In  Latin  America. 
The   extent   of   their   activities,    however.   Is 
limited  by  the  amount  of  money  they  can 
raise    through    private    contributions       Yet 
these  scores  of  voluntary  groups  ^^^^'^J;^f 
need  for  people-to-people  relationships  with 
their  counterpart  groups  In  our  sister  repub- 
lics    Business  and  professional  groups:  geo- 
graphic groups  such  as  the  community  adop- 
tion  program   now  operating  between  Cali- 
fornia and  Chile.  Texas  and  Peru.  Utah  and 
Bolivia  Idaho  and  Ecuador  and  many  otners. 
the   wonderful    religious   missionary   groups 
which  are  going  to  Latin  America  In  Increas- 
ing numbers;  the  YM  and  YWCA  and  hun- 


dreds of  others  deserve  our  thanks  and  our 
Jipirt.     They  are  doing  a  Job  which  cant 

^^a^  ^ISIT::S^  H-'*  to  cite  the  way 
George  Meany  of  the  AFl^IO  approached 
thrprobfem.  Mr.  Meany  decided  that  one 
contribution  he  could  make  was  to  tralri  and 
educate  Latin  American  labor  leaders  in 
SethoSs  of  resisting  Communist  mflltratlon 
and  teaching  them  the  advantages  of  a  free 

democratic  trade  union  movement. 

Thanks  to  his  efforts  and  the  support  the 
institute  has  received  from  b^'"^^*^*"' 
215  Latin  American  labor  leaders  from  prac 
tlcally  every  country  In  the  hemisphere  have 
SUn  brought  to  the  Wa3hlngton  Cen^r  of 
the   American  Institute  for  Free  La»>or  De- 
velopment.    These  216  trained  leaders  have 
returned  to  their  home  countries  where  they 
havT"ralned  and  educated  nearly  4000  lab^ 
leaders   In  Latin   America   In   newly  foirnwl 
institutes  there  which  work  with  unions  hav- 
ing a  total  membership  of  about  2  m   Hon. 
The  Institute  U  also  arranging  In  collabo- 
ration with  AID  housing  and  social  welfare 
projects.     It  has  sponsored  housing  projecto 
costing  some  $20  million. 

In  conclusion,  the  Latin  American  problem 
is  our  greatest  challenge.  It  is  characteris- 
tic of  our  country  that  once  we  make  up  our 
mind  to  do  a  Job.  we  do  It  effectively  and 
well  We  must  make  up  our  minds  to  do  this 
j'b  and  proceed  to  do  It  quickly.  Thank 
you. 


THE   INTERNAL   REVENUE   ACT   OF 
1964 

Mr  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The'  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  hope 
that  my  colleagues  and  others  might  de- 
sire some  benefit  from  a  simple  explana- 
tion of  the  tax  bill  I  have  made  this 
brief  analysis. 

Taxes  at  best  are  complicated  and 
properly  are  in  the  realm  of  the  tax  at- 
torney, accountant,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  and  the  tax  courts. 

This  explanation  may  be  oversimpli- 
fied but  fuller  explanations  may  be 
secured  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation, 
and  other  tax  experts. 

It  is  my  expectation  that  Members  of 
Congress  will  be  asked  questions  by  con- 
stituents that  will  make  appropriate  on 
occasion  a  simple  explanation  which  this 
descriptive  analysis  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Act  or  1964 

THE    TAX    BILL    AND    WHAT    TT    OOtS    rOB    TOU :     A 
LAYMAN'S    PRIMEB 

(By  Congressman  Bbuce  Aujee.  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means) 
The  tax  bill  affects  every  citizen,  both  tax- 
payers and  nontaxpayers.  Everyone  Is  af- 
fected by  the  Inflation  accompanying  Gov- 
ernment deficit-financing  represented  In 
higher  prices  and   In  reduced  value  of  the 

"^^Twpayers  are  affected  by  both  rate  chan^ 
and  the  "so-called  -tructural  reforms^  In  an 
effort  to  explain  the  tax  changes,  this  lay 
ma^s  definition  1.  provided.  It  U  accurate 
^en  though  oversimplified.  DetaUed  ap- 
plications of  the  new  law  will  »nvo^!«^« 
TBS.  the  courts,  tax  attorneys,  and  ac^unt 
ants  Bight  now  most  of  us  want  to  know^ 
Whit  do^  the  bin  do  for  me?     I  hope  this 


explanation  will  help  you  to  get  some  under- 
standing of  It. 

The  tax  mi  is  retroactive  to  January  1,  1964. 
and  is  based  on  calendar  years 
First    the  Rate  Changes 
1.  individual    tax    rate    cuts    will    average 
about     20     percent.       The     lowest     taxable 
bmcket  drops  from  20  to  16  percent    n  the 
S^^lendar  year  and  to  14  percent  In  the 
^Ld   vear      The   top   bracket   drops  from 
ZZVZ'lO  pe^ent.    Intermedial  brackets 
drop    proportionately.       (See    table.)       The 
withhoWlng  rate  of  18  Percent  drops  to  14 
nercent  effective   as   of  March  5.  1964. 

2    corporation  taxes  will  drop  from  52  to 
50  percent  the  first  year  to  48  percent  the 
Sconi     Present  rate  of  30  percent  tax  on  the 
flS  $25,000  puis  22  percent   surtax   on  re- 
mainder   revert    to   22    percent   of    the    first 
T^OOO  and  28  percent  surtax  for  remainder 
o?  ihW  flr"t  yearand  26  percent  the  second^ 
corporate    fiscal    years    will    be    computed 
aglfit  calendar  years  to  reach  the  exact  per- 
cen^e  change.     A  gradual  speedup  of  cor - 
po"^  tax  installments  will  result  by    970  In 
«ii   taxes   being   paid   in   the   current   year, 
under  present  faw^hese  tax  installment,  are 
now  paid  partially  In  the  current  year  and 
partially  the  following  year. 
Tax   structural  changes   affecting  the   most 
taxpayers  include 
Minimum  Standard  Deductions 
Present  law   permits   taxpayers  to  choose 
to     umlze   deductions   for   charity    medl^ 
expenses.  mort«age  Interest,  and  other  ellgl- 
Sroutlays  without  dollar  limit,  or  to  claim 
a  standard  deduction  of  ^Opercent  at  ffr^ 
income,  not  exceeding  $1,000  on  a  Joint  re- 

"^A^thlrd  choice  Is  now  added.  The  new 
minimum  standard  deductions  allow  the 
uxpayer  a  $300  deduction  for  self,  plus  $100 
for  wife  and  each  additional  exemption,  and 
m  addition  to  that  a  $600  personal  exemp- 
tion for  each. 

Example:    A  couple.  $400  plus   $600   each 
totals  $1,600  income  free. 

Income  averaging:  If  the  ^come  of  an 
individual  exceeds  the  average  of  the  four 
preceding  years  by  one-third  and  Is  at  lewt 
$3  S)  excess,  the  Income  may  be  averaged 
and  taxed  equally  over  the  5  years.  This 
eliminates  the  possibility  of  an  unusually 
heavy  Ux  bite  accruing  the  year  of  ^g  In- 
come resulting  In  greatly  reduced  retained 
earnings.  ,      .    ,.^, 

Sick  pay  exclusion:  Sick  pay  received  after 
the  taxpayer  has  been  absent  from  work 
more  than  30  days  Is  to  ^e  excluded  from 
income  up  to  $100  a  week.  Within  the  30- 
day  period  If  the  sick  pay  Is  75  percent  or 
less  of  the  regular  weekly  rate,  then  up  to 
$75  a  week  may  be  excluded  after  an  absence 
of  7  calendar  days  on  account  of  Injuries  or 
illness,  and  from  the  first  day  without  any 
waiting  period.  If  the  taxpayer  Is  hospitalized 
at  least  1  day  In  the  first  7. 

Child  care :  Bigger  deductions  go  to  work- 
ing mothers,  widows,  and  widowers  who  pay 
others  to  care  for  dependent  children^  The 
present  law  gives  a  $600  deduction  If  Joint 
income  of  husband  and  wife  does  not  exceed 
$4,500.  The  new  law  ups  this  to  $900  u 
more  than  one  child  Is  involved  and  income 
does  not  exceed  $6,000.  Children's  qualify- 
ing age  limits  goes  up  from  12  years  to  13. 
Elderly  taxpayers:    three  changes: 

1.  The  first  $20,000  profit  from  the  sale  of 
a  residence  Is  excluded  from  any  capital 
gains  tax.  Also  excluded  Is  a  percentage  of 
profit  over  $20,000  providing  the  owner  Is  65 
years  or  older  and  has  lived  In  the  home  5 
of  the  last  8  years. 

2.  The  1  percent  rule  on  drugs  and  medi- 
cines Is  repealed  so  that  all  such  expenses 
are  deductible  for  all  those  over  65. 

3.  The  special  tax  credit  against  dividends 
and  other  Investment  Income  granted  retired 


couples  as   retirement  Inconae   1«   Increased 
from  a  maximum  of  $1,524  to  $2,2M^ 

Moving  expenses:  The  present  law  Pro- 
vides that  a  company's  existing  employee 
can  exclude  from  taxable  Income  moving  ex- 
Jens^s  received  In  reimbursement  for  c<«t 
of  moving  to  a  new  location.  Now.  a  new 
employee  can  deduct  the  cost  of  moving  to 
a  new  Job  site.  Including  transportation 
?ocS  loiglng.  and  moving  goods  provld^g 
his  commuting  distance  would  be  Increasea 
Sy  at  least  20  miles  If  he  did  not  move^ 

Group  term  Insurance:  Where  group  term 
life  insurance  premiums  are  paid  by  the  com- 
pany employed  must  report  as  Income  those 
premiums     paid     for     Insurance     exceeding 

*''cZ:n^^^es■■  ^e  Old  law  of  unllml^ 
deduction  for  personal  property  losses  from 
fSldents.  fire,  storms,  and  thefU  Is  changed 

reedT$TciJ  ^r?rd^\no?a;U--ua!Jy 

^^^^^irdStTa^d  exclusion:  The  exclu^ 
slon  of  $50  dividend  Income  per  person  frona 
taSble  income  Is  raised  to  $100.  whUe  the  4 
Srcent  tax  credit  above  this  amount  of 
Come  is  cut  to  2  percent  the  first  year  and 
eliminated  entirely  the  second^  j^.^ 

State  and  local  taxes:  The  bill  Prohibits 
Itemized  deductions  of  State  and  ic^al  Uxes 
on  liquor,  cigarettes,  amusement^  bote 
rooms  driver's  license  and  auto  tags.  Still 
d^^ctlble  are  State  and  local  taxes  on  gaso- 
Une  sales  tax.  property  and  Income  taxes. 

R-al  estate:  Accelerated  depreciation  of 
reS  property  which  has  resulted  In  con- 
verting ordinary  profit  into  capital  gain  for 
tax  purposes,  is  changed  to  permit  only 
s?ralght-Une  depreciation;  defined  as  equa 
Innual  depreciation  over  the  useful  life  of 

'^^KSt  sale  Of  property :  Where  seller, 
nermlt  payment  In  Installments.  In  the  fu 
fSr  hafpart  which  represents  interest  ^nust 
be    treated    as    ordinary    Income    and    not 
capital  gain  as  at  present. 

Gas  and  oil:   The  aggregation  of  oil  and 
g^TeaLs  now  permitted,  f  P^„^  °  .f ^^^^I 
nomlc  unit  for  tax  comoutatlon.  will  be  re 
placed  by  a  "no  aggregation"  rule  so  that 
leases  are  treated  separately.  „.  ,„  tho 

Stock  option:  A  number  of  changes  In  the 
ground  rules  concerning  stock  options  of- 
fered employees  Include: 

(a)  The  option  price  must  equal  100  per 
cent  of  the  market  price.  ^v^rrlsed 

(b)  The  stock  option  must  be  exerclsea 
within  5  years,  not  10  as  at  present. 

(c)  r^ll  capital  gain  can  be  obUlned  only 
If  stock  Is  held  over  3  years. 

(d)  If  stock  option  is  exercised  In  less 
than  3  vears  the  spread  between  option  price 
Sdmiket 'price  is  to  be  taxed  as  ordinary 
mcome   the  ?ax  to  be  levied  only  at  time  of 

^^ Business  travel  expenses:  Combined  busi- 
ness and  pleasure  trips  within  the  United 
SSes  are  once  again  deductible.  (But  not 
outside  the  United  States.) 

Additional  changes:  There  are  other 
changes  that  apply  to  fewer  taxpayers. 
These  include  charitable  contributions.  VS. 
expropriated  property:  iron  ore  PropertlW; 
personal  holding  companies:  investment 
credit;  bank  loan  insurance. 

undesirable    features    eliminated.     There 
win  be  those  who  find  the  new  tax  law  ac 
reptable  and  there  will   be  those  who  will 
find   It  objectionable.     All  will  agree,  how- 
ever   that  many  undesirable  features  were 
eliminated  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit^ 
tee  during  the  lengthy  hearings.    I  was  glad 
tTli  in  a  position  to  help  In  what  turned 
out  to  be   the  most  Important  part  of  the 
work  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee— 
the  defeat  or  change  of  numerous  adminis- 
tration  requests  In  the  original  bU    which 
would    have    adversely    affected    Dallas    In- 
dustry and  Dallas  citizens.    Included  among 
the  provisions  knocked  out: 


1  on  Taxation:  Changes  to  reduce  deple- 
tion, and  capital  gain  at  time  of  «ale  of  oil 
nronertles  This  would  have  endangered  the 
?X  Industry  In  profit  and  exploration  and 
would  have  hit  every  automobile  driver  by 
increasing  prices  of  petroleum  products,  as 
at  the  gasoline  pumps.  .„„„ 

2  Elimination  of  deductions:  To  allow 
only  those  deductions  which  exceed  the  first 
5   percent  of   taxpayers'  adjusted  gross  In- 

^°?*Capltal  gain  tax  at  time  of  death  or 
Klff  A  new  tax,  the  gain  on  appreciation  In 
value  to  be  subject  to  capital  gain  tax  at 
death  or  by  gift. 

4.    Unlimited    charitable    deductions    re- 

DCftlCd 

5  Profit  sharing  and  pension  plans:  To 
tax  as  ordinary  income  rather  than  as  capital 
gam.     (Would  have  resulted  In  huge  Increase 

"^e.^tock  options:   Repeal  restricted  stock 
option  In  entirety. 

7  Dividend  credit  and  exclusions:  Repeal 
both  the  4  percent  dividend  credit  and  the 
$50  exclusion.  (We  tried  to  ^ave  both. 
Democrats  repealed  the  4  percent  but  dou- 
bled exclusion  to  $100.) 

8  Group  term  insurance:  Would  limit 
employee  exclusion  of  premiums  to  only  the 
first  $5,000  of  coverage,  thereby  forcing  tax- 
payers to  report  premiums  as  income. 

9  Sick  pay:  Repeal,  so  that  sick  pay 
would  not  be  excluded  but  included  as  In- 
come for  tax  purposes.  ,^.^. 

10  Personal,  casualty  and  theft  losses^ 
Limit  such  losses  to  amounts  In  excess  ol 
4  percent  of  adjusted  gross  Income  Also 
Itolted  to  other  provision  of  deductions  to 
those  amounts  over  5  percent.     (See  No.  8. 

first  section.)  ♦rwjt- 

11  Timber:  Change  capital  gain  treat- 
ment to  ordinary  Income  tax  for  all  m  excess 
of  first  $5,000  which  remains  capital  gain 


CONSTRUCTIVE    ALTERNATIVES   TO    PRESENT    LAW 

The  present  tax  law  is  the  best  we  could 
gel  out  of  this  congress.  It  Is  far  betwr 
than  the  original  proposal  offered  by  the 
S^mist^ation.  The  five  original  objectives 
of  the  proposed  legislation  were: 

1.  Simplify  tax  law. 

2.  Increase  economic  growth. 

3  Relieve   unemployment. 

4  Free  up  Investment  capital. 
6    Increase  consumer  purchasing  power. 
Definitely,    the    first    objective    was    not 

reached-  This  law  makes  tax  computation 
Smore  complicated.  The  attainment  of 
the  four  additional  objectives  Is  high  y 
questionable  because  the  new  tax  law  greatly 
adds  to  deficit  financing  and  Inflation. 

There  are  constructive  alternatives  to  the 
new  tax  bni  and  certainly  a  desperate  need 
To  improve  our  entire  tax  code.  I  win  con- 
t?nSS  propose  a  number  of  alternatives 
to  make  our  tax  laws  more  equitable  and 
S  Sfnl  aiSut  a  meaningful  tax  reduction 
1^  sound  dollars  In  all  brackets  across  the 

board. 

My  tax  proposals  Include: 

r  Earn  a  tax  by  expenditure  control.  This 
means  a  balanced  budget  and  a  surp  us  from 
wmch  It  Will  be  possible  to  r^"**^^^^^ 
and  make  realistic  tax  cut*  Spe^'^l^f 
priorities  must  be  listed,  start  ng  with  the 
Sost  essential   needs,   then   foUowlng   wtto 

others  in  order  of  imP°'-t^°",^  J?"*,^^.'^. 
be  closer  cooperation  between  tbe  Approprla- 
tions  committee,  which  ^pends^  money 
and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  wnicn 
raises  the  Government  revenue. 

2    Repeal  all  Korean  wartime  emergency 

^""Eliminate  capital  gains  tax  entirely 

4  Reolace  present  Individual  progressive 
raJe  mcome  tJx  by  the  same  flat  percentage 
Sx  fS  ainev^ls  of  Income,  after  exemptions 
^nd  business  deductions.  (f«f;^»iJ°^f,^ 
„K«,it  20  nercent  for  every  taxpayer,  reieas 
SgintoM  amounts  of  purchasing  power 
and  investment  capital.) 


4884 

s  Finally  ellmlnat*  Individual  Income 
tax  Toii  with  elimination  of  all  bu«lne« 
^rlu^  by  Government  that  compete 
with  Drtvate  buslneaa  endeavors  The  ex 
SSe  of  Oovemment  In  bu»'ne«  approxl- 
^^  L  amount  of  money  raUed  by  In- 
dlvlduala'  Income  tax. 

Yaur  tax  cut  > 

JKWrtDVU. 
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FBI  DlRECrrOR  STAYS  ON 
Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  ScmnckI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recokd 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.    SCHENCK.     Mr.    Speaker     our 
great  Nation  has  been  made  a  mvich  bet- 
ter and  safer  place  in  which  to  live  be- 
crusTof  the  abUity  and  devot^-^^^S! 
of  J  Edgar  Hoover.  Director  of  the  Fea 
eral  Bureau  of  InvestlgaUon.        .... 
Mr.  Hoover  has  molded  and  directed 
this     great     organization     '^Wch     has 
watched  over  the  security  of  our  entire 
SJuon  and  each  of  our  citizens  24  hours 
of  each  and  every  day.    Few  men  in  our 
history  wUl  ever  do  as  much  for  each  of 
Ss  ST^as  Mr.  Hoover  and  all  his  assocl- 
atef  each  of  whom  has  been  selected 
traced,  and  worked  under  his  PersojJ 
guidance  and  supervision.     Mr  Hoover 
Sis  completely  dedicated  his  time    his 
abUity.  and  his  entire  "^ e  ^o  our  NaUon^ 
Tremendous  achievements  of  him  and 
thi  rai  can  never  be  fully  known  nor 
adequately  described.     Within  the  last 
f^^days.  Mr,  Speaker.  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  has  expressed  the  hope  that  Miv 
Hoover  will  continue  as  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  InvesUgationand  has 
mdicated  he  will  soon  sign  an  Executive 
order  waiving  the  requirement  with  re- 
sje^t  to  Mr.  Hoover  that  FBI  employees 
reure  at  age  of  70,  and  on  January  1 
1965    J.  Edgar  Hoover  will  reach  that 
age   though  no  one  ever  meeUng   Mr. 
Hwver  would   have   the   slightest  idea 
that  he  will  have  attained  this  age  now^ 
He  is  by  far  the  youngest  such  aged  man 
I  have  ever  known. 

Mr  Speaker.  Washington  Daily  News 
Columnist  Lyle  C.  Wilson  wrote  a  very 
fitting  though  necessarily  brief  Story  on 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  on  March  9.  196*.  fj.*! 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Wilsons 
story  be  included  herewith. 

FBI  Director  Stats  On 
(By  LyleC  Wllaon) 
President  John-on  ha*  told  White  Ho^ 
caUers  he  hopes  J.  Edgar  Hoover  will  con- 
Sue  as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureauof 
investigation.  Mr.  Johnson  h"  ^Id  th^J 
he  wants  Mr.  Hoover  to  f^ect  t^e  rai  at 
least   as   long   as  he   remains   In  the   White 

^*^t  pleeses  Mr  Hoover  who  enjoys  vigor- 
ous good  health  He  has  no  desire  to  ^- 
SS  ETong  as  he  can  be  of  "^iTi'^iBte 
country.  Sometime  before  January  1.  1965. 
So«.  the  president  will  -^f^^^l^^^^\ 
tlve  order  waiving,  with  respect  to  Mr  Hoo 
ver  the  requirement  that  FBI  employees  re- 
ITA;  at  agTTO.  Next  New  Year's  day  will  be 
the  Directors  70th  birthday. 

Mr  Hoovers  age  and  the  Federal  retire- 
ment law  had  combined  to  arouse  '»me^)ec- 
ulaUon  that  the  Director's  dl*tlnguUh«l  ca^ 
reer  would  end  with  thU  year  There  was 
a  bit  of  wishful  thinking  In  the  specula- 
Uon,  no  doubt,  because  »*"''»"8";"  °'^^;; 
lean  politics  declared  open  season  on  Hoover 

'°Am'^can  Communist,  constantly  have 
campaigned  to  retire  Mr  Hoover  They  had 
^iTIause  for  their  anti-Hoover  crusades 
under  his  dlrecUon  the  ^^J^'^^l'',  "*: 
fectlve  and  genuinely  fe^ed  0PI«^*^J^°; 
Communist  subversion  But  M^.  Hoovers 
^Sen^es  were  not  limited  to  the  American 

The  non-Communlat  left  wing  of  Ameri- 
can politics  is  a  much  more  dangerous  enemy 
o^M^  H^ver  and  of  the  FBI  than  are  the 
communists.  The  commies  cannot  do  mu^ 
be^d  yapping  their  resentment  •«»«»»  ;»fP* 
the  FBI  turns  over  a  Red  rock  to  examine  the 
insect  life  beneath. 

The  non-Communist  lefties,  however,  of- 
ten have  connections  In  high  places^some- 
ttme-  including  the  White  House.    They  of- 


ten hold  high  pollUcal  positions  themselves 
r^om  such  po^r  points  In  Washington  tiie 
S2^er  hunVhas  been  directed  for  years 
LefUes  In  and  out  of  the  Truman  admin- 
istration   made    a   big    hidden    play    against 

'^k^r^l^  ^  persuade  Mr.  Tn^™*"  ^ 
impose  certain  rules  and  regulations  on  the 
FBIthe  Idea  being  that  Mr.  Hoovor  would 
resign  rather  than  preside  over  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Bureau  by  Executive  order.  HS.-r 
was  too  smart  for  his  lefty  friends  who 
^ghTto    wllst    him    in    the    anti-Hoover 

■^^^Etoiver  probably  U  the  best  known 
American  clvU  servant.  If*°y  P^^^b/^I 
miliar  with  government  rate  him  the  ablest 
administrator  In  public  ofHce.  No  public 
servant  rates  higher  with  Congress  than  does 

'^Hl^'Xctlon  of  the  FBI  has  not  been 
openly  challenged  since  the  early  New  Deal 
y^rs  when  the  Democrats  were  back  In  pow- 
er clamoring  for  Jobs  ^i^\^'^l}^ZT^x 
Chairman  Kenneth  McKellar.  Democrat^  of 
Tennessee  of  the  powerful  Senate  Appro- 
Jrlatlorcommlttee^manded  FBI  J^^^J- 
deserving  Tennessee  Democrat*^  Mr.  Hoover 
balked  enraging  Senator  McKellar. 

'TheSenaS.r  undertook  to  discipline  the 
Director,  bawling  threats  In  a  «^''e«  °^^- 
ate  soeeches.  Few  men.  Including  Presl- 
d^nts'^uld  cross  McKella.  and  get  away 
with  It.  Mr.  Hoover  could  and  dld^  T^e 
word  that  Mr.  Hoover  wlU  stay  on  the  ob 
^11  get  no  Cheers  from  the  American  lefties. 
Tl    (^er  Americans  are  likely  to  applaud. 


PAY  RAISE  BILl. 
Mr  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  SilerI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  SILER.    Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  tak- 
ing up  this  week  for  consideration  and 
disposition  the  proposal  to  increase  our 
own  salaries  to  the  amount  of  $10,000 
per  year. 

Heretofore  I  have  spoken  against  this 
proposal  and  I  now  reiterate  and  reem- 
phasize  my  personal  opposition  to  this 
plan  for  giving  a  second  big  congressional 
salary  Increase  within  a  period  of  less 
than  10  years. 

There  are  at  least  seven  strong  and 
compelling  reasons  why  we  should  not 
engage  in  this  salary  paddmg  for  our- 
selves    during    this   present    session   of 
congress.    Here  are  my  saluUry  seven: 
First  The  Federal  debt  is  now  bigger 
than   $300   billion   and   no    responsible 
leader  of  this  administraUon  is  offering 
any  plan  whatever  to  reduce  this  mort- 
gage upon  the  homes  of  our  children. 

Second.  The  Federal  budget  Is  out  of 
balance  this  year  and  was  the  same  last 
year  and  was  the  same  year  before  last 
Ind  was  the  same  most  of  the  years  in 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 

Third  At  least  100  qualified  men  or 
women  in  each  congressional  district  in 
STunlted  SUtes  would  81^1^,,^^."^^^ 
job  of  RepresentaUve  in  that  district  at 
the  present  salary.  ,  ^,„^r^a 

Fourth.  The  rise  in  the  cost  oUvtog 

in  the  past  10  years  has  been  ^^^Ji^* ? 
comparable  to  this  proposed  ^crease  ol 
45  percent  In  a  Congressman  s  salary. 


Fifth.  This  salary  Increase  for  our- 
selves would  set  a  very  poor  example  of 
dedication  and  responsibility  for  the  rest 
of  the  people  for  whom  we  must  furnish 
daily  leadership. 

Sixth.  No  argument  by  Government 
officials  against  inflating  the  cost  of 
living  would  hereafter  have  any  validity 
whatever  if  we  inflate  our  own  pay  over- 
night more  than  45  percent. 

Seventh.  Exploitation  of  the  people 
and  self -enrichment  of  their  officials  have 
been  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  upon 
which  many  a  ship  of  state  has  wrecked 
and  floimdered  in  a  sea  of  total  destruc- 
tion in  history's  record  of  the  past. 

I  hope  and  trust  we  will  have  the  man- 
hood, courage,  and  patriotism  to  defeat 
this  pernicious  measure  against  the  very 
vitality  and  strength  of  our  great  Nation. 


DEATH  ON  OUR  HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Schenck]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1956 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama,  the  Honorable  Ken- 
neth A.  Roberts,  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  a  select  House  Committee  on 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  and  I  was  happy 
to  join  with  him  in  urging  approval  of 
this  measure. 

Subsequently  I  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  and  we  operated  as 
a  part  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  We  held  some 
very  Important  hearings  that  year — first 
In  Chicago,  where  we  heard  excellent 
testimony  from  members  of  the  bar  as- 
sociation, the  College  of  Surgeons  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council,  and  others.  We 
also  visited  the  proving  grounds  of  the 
American  Motors  Co.  at  Kenosha.  Wis., 
to  see  and  study  that  company's  method 
of  testing  their  automobiles  on  a  test 
tract  which  Included  many  kinds  of  road 
conditions. 

Later  that  year.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  spent 
a  week  In  Detroit  visiting  the  research 
laboratories  of  the  three  large  manu- 
facturers of  automobiles  and  visiting 
their  proving  grounds  where  we  saw 
actual  crash  demonstrations  to  show 
what  happened  when  automobiles  were 
wrecked  and  the  consequent  effect  on  oc- 
cupants In  these  situations.  Our  com- 
mittee also  held  hearings  at  the  grass- 
roots level  In  Dayton,  Ohio;  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  and  elsewhere  and  learned  some 
of  the  practical  problems  In  traffic  law 
enforcement,  Investigation  of  accidents, 
and  some  measures  looking  toward  traf- 
fic accident  prevention  programs. 

Our  committee,  a  few  years  ago,  was 
made  a  standing  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  was  named  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  Safety.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  serve  on  this  com- 
mittee as  Its  senior  ranking  Republican 
member. 


Mr.  Speaker,  a  considerable  amount  of 
good,  sound,  legislation  has  been  recom- 
mended by  this  committee  and  subse- 
quently enacted  Into  law.  One  of  these 
measures,  for  example,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  have  introduced  and  which 
subsequently  became  known  as  the 
Schenck  Act  provided  for  very  impor- 
tant research  on  the  effects  of  automo- 
tive exhaust  gases  on  human  health. 
This  Important  legislation  has  led  to 
greater  emphasis  on  the  general  problems 
of  air  pollution  and  has  resulted  In  the 
approval  of  an  extended  and  enlarged 
program  In  this  field.  In  all  these  ques- 
tions we  have  had  the  full  cooperation 
of  all  segments  of  the  automotive  Indus- 
try, the  fuel  Industry,  the  public  health 
officials,  and  the  scientific  community. 

Our  committee  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  held 
extensive  hearings  and  made  recommen- 
dations which  led  to  the  approval  of  the 
1962  amendments  to  the  Food  and  Drug 
Act.  There  were  many  other  measures 
which  could  be  described.  Also,  however, 
Mr.  Speaker,  very  important  Improve- 
ments in  automotive  design  and  the  bet- 
ter automobile  packaging  for  the  pro- 
tection of  automobile  passengers  have 
been  obtained  by  our  committee  through 
voluntary  actions  upon  the  part  of  the 
automotive  Industry  without  being  re- 
quired to  do  so  as  the  result  of  actual 
legislation. 

Recently,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  splendid 
article  written  by  Bill  Chambless,  pay- 
ing well -deserved  tribute  to  the  ability 
and  leadership  of  our  committee  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  the 
Honorable  Kenneth  A.  Roberts,  was 
published  In  Minute,  the  magazine  of  Na- 
tionwide Insurance.  Under  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  this 
article  as  part  of  these  remarks : 
Death     on     Our    Highways:     What's    the 

ANSWEB? 

(By  Bill  Chambless) 

When  Congressman  Kenneth  A.  Robehts, 
of  Alabama,  suggested  back  In  1957  that 
automobile  manufacturers  Install  seat  belts 
in  new  cars,  nobody  thought  anything  would 
come  of  It.  Now  (as  of  January  1) ,  automo- 
bile manufacturers  are  Installing  seat  belts 
In  new  cars. 

There  are  now  Federal  standards  for  brake 
fluids  There  were  no  such  standards  before 
1962.  and  many  accidents  were  caused  by 
brake  fluid  failures.  The  legislation  was  In- 
troduced by  Congressman  Roberts. 

There's  an  office  In  Washington  that  keeps 
flies  on  drivers  whose  licenses  have  been  sus- 
pended or  revoked.  State  officials  use  the 
National  Driver  Register  Service  to  check 
on  driver  license  applicants  from  other 
States.  The  bill  setting  up  the  system  was 
sponsored  by  Congressman  Roberts. 

This  soft-spoken,  amiable  southerner  has 
probably  done  almost  as  much  for  traffic 
safety  as  stop  signs  or  4-wheel  brakes.  As 
chairman  of  the  House  Subconmilttee  on 
Public  Health  and  Safety,  he  campaigned  so 
strongly  for  traffic  safety  measures  that  a 
less  aggressive  Congressman  once  com- 
plained, "That  man  Just  won't  take  'wait' 
for  an  answer." 

Roberts  admits  he  tends  to  be  Impatient 
about  traffic  safety. 

"I  can't  accept  calmly  the  fact  that  upward 
of  40,000  Americans  die  on  our  streets  and 
highways  every  year,"  he  said,  " — not  when 
I  know  we  could  cut  that  flgure  way  down. 
Since  1950.  when  I  was  first  elected  to  Con- 
gress, more  than  400,000  persons  have  died 
In  traffic.     I  think  of  the  good  people  who 


elected  me  then,  the  301,000  men  and  women 
In  the  Fourth  District  of  Alabama,  and  I'm 
appalled  at  the  senseless  waste  of  life.  Do 
you  know  that  most  traffic  victims  are  under 
45?  As  a  nation,  we  simply  can't  afford  this 
loss.  These  are  husbands,  wives,  young- 
sters— productive  people  with  so  much  to 
contribute.  Maybe  we  all  need  to  get  Im- 
patient; maybe  then  we'd  find  some  of  the 
answers." 

Roberts  believes  the  greatest  need  In  traffic 
safety  Is  public  support  for  constructive 
measures. 

"There's  no  cheap,  easy  road  to  safety,"  he 
said,  "and  the  public  Is  going  to  have  to 
pay  the  bill.  They  may  have  to  pay  more 
for  safer  cars  and  better  tires  and  better 
maintenance.  They  may  have  to  Junk  some 
old  cars  that  still  have  some  miles  left  In 
them.  There  may  be  higher  taxes  for  law 
enforcem^ent,  and  some  people  with  disabil- 
ities may  have  to  give  up  driving.  Unless 
people  are  wUUng  to  do  these  things,  the 
death,  and  injury  toll  will  just  keep  going 
up." 

The  Congressman  Is  encouraged  by  the 
mall  he  receives.  Seven  years  ago,  as  chair- 
man of  a  special  House  Subcommittee  on 
Traffic  Safety,  he  seldom  got  a  letter  on  the 
subject  of  safety.  Now,  stacks  of  letters 
come  to  him  every  day  from  all  over  the 
country— expressing  concern  about  the  ac- 
cident toll,  urging  that  something  be  done, 
pledging  support.  Roberts  sees  In  these 
letters  a  growing  demand  for  action  and  pre- 
dicts that,  unless  State  and  local  authorities 
move  soon  to  correct  abuses  and  strengthen 
laws.   Federal    intervention    Is    inevitable. 

As  a  strong  believer  In  States  rights,  he 
Isn't  happy  about  the  prospect.  "I'm  not 
one  of  those  who  believe  that  passing  a  law 
Is  an  easy  way  to  solve  any  and  all  problems." 
he  said.  "As  a  Nation,  we  don't  like  regula- 
tions, particularly  those  that  lead  to  Inter- 
ference at  long  range  by  some  Washington 
bureaucracy.  But  the  States  have  respon- 
sibilities as  well  as  rights.  They  have  the 
responsibility  of  making  and  enforcing  traffic 
laws,  setting  safety  standards,  issuing  per- 
mits to  qualified  drivers.  Most  States  aren't 
meeting  these  responsibilities,  and  it  looks 
to  me  as  though  the  Federal  Government 
may  have  no  choice  but  to  step  In  and  fill 
the  gap." 

As  an  example  of  how  the  States  have 
shirked  their  responsibilities.  Roberts  cited 
the  case  of  the  Uniform  Vehicle  Code. 
Drawn  up  In  1926  and  updated  periodically 
since  then,  the  code  Is  an  attempt  to  stand- 
ardize traffic  laws  and  ordinances,  signs  and 
signals,  licensing  of  drivers,  and  other  reg- 
ulations and  procedures. 

"In  the  years  I've  been  working  In  the 
highway  safety  field,"  Roberts  said,  "I  have 
yet  to  meet  anyone  who  doesn't  believe 
adoption  of  the  code  would  be  a  substantial 
contribution  to  safety.  Yet,  after  37  years, 
many  States  still  haven't  adopted  It.  and  at 
least  five  States  have  so  little  Interest  In  the 
code  that  they  don't  even  make  an  effort 
to  check  proposed  new  laws  against  It." 

The  Congressman  sees  Inaction  such  as 
this  as  almost  an  Invitation  for  Federal 
Intervention.  "But  In  some  cases  there's  an 
alternative,"  he  said.  "What  happened  with 
seat  belts  Is  an  example." 

Roberts  first  became  Interested  In  seat 
belts  nearly  10  years  ago.  shortly  after  he  was 
married.  He  and  his  wife  Margaret  were  re- 
turning from  their  honeymoon  trip  when  a 
truck  ahead  of  them  stopped  suddenly. 
Roberts  stopped,  too.  but  the  car  behind 
theirs  didn't,  and  there  was  a  crash.  Mrs. 
Roberts'  arm  was  bruised,  but  her  main 
concern  was  for  the  wedding  presents  In  the 
back  of  the  car. 

"She  was  so  upset  about  the  china  and 
the  other  things  being  shattered."  Roberts 
said,  "she  didn't  even  want  me  to  open  the 
packages.  But  I  did  open  them  tliat  night, 
and    nothing    was    broken.    That    got    me 
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♦K.„viT,ff      If    oackaited    china    can    come 

So?  in  a  coUUton.  the  car  "top-  but  the 
Sliengeni  keep  moving,  thafs  what  doea 
STdaWge.     I  got  interested  In  .eat  belt. 

"l^t-^L^tTor-i-'t-  that  .lenu.. 
doing  auto  craah  Injury  rewarch  at  Cornell 
Snlverslty  began  to  reach  «,me  conc»u»^na 
about  seat  belU.  In  teat  after  teaV 
d^mle.  restrained  by  belt,  -urvlved  crash" 

without  damage  or  with  on^y^^^ZuxTSyt 
It   was   obvious    that   Mat  belts   could   Mve 

"  The  rewarchers-  Ondlngs  were  published, 
and  Congrewman  Rob«ts-  ""^^f""^!"**  J*! 
voted  5  days  to  hearings  on  seat  belto   con 
clumng   with   a   recommendation   that  they 
be  installed  and  used  .„„^   „»t 

Next    Government  agencies  Installed  .eat 
belts  in  their  cars      Police  In  a  number  of 
S.^    did    the    same.     Individual    cltlwns 
VS^  to  be  interested,  and  groups  such  as 
Sf   General    Federation   of   Women's   Clubs 
and   various  safety   organizations   came   out 
m   favor  of  the  belts.     In   response   to   the 
DUbllcs     interest,     growing     support     from 
SouS,  and  some  pre«iure  from  other  sources 
K^dlng  Oover^ent  agencies^  Sta^  and 
National),   the   auto    Industry     "»»»"«*  ^'^ 
tachments  for  front  seat  belt*  'n  1962  cars^ 
Finally,    after    Wisconsin    and     New    York 
JLsed  laws  requiring  belts  l"  new  cars,  the 
industry  reached  a  decision:  they'd  put  seat 
belts  In  1963  models.  ,. 

•No  Federal  legislation  was  necessary. 
ROBDiTS  said,  "in  fact,  all  weve  had  to  do 
U  pas.  leglslaUon  setting  up  "tandards  for 
Sie  beltT  I  believe  this  approach-holding 
hearings  or  Indicating  concern  In  other 
ways-<ould  be  used  by  Congress  or  State 
leelslat\ues  more  often." 

Tnfortunately.  however,  'om^ ^^^l^'^' 
ures  are  so  badly  needed  that  this  gradual, 
nolws-requlred  method  '""-t /"^  PJ*^" 
tlcal      A    case    In    point:     the    licensing    of 

''^Kto^y  States,  the  Congressman  believes^ 
look  on  driver  licensing  largely  as  a  source 
oTrevenue.  Uttle  or  no  effort  Is  made  to 
weJd  out  unfit  drivers.  There's  no  physical 
examination,  and  no  age  limit  ..»,»,,. 

A  while  back.  Bobk«ts  was  driving  with  hU 
famllv  when  they  came  upon  the  scene  oi  an 
aSdent  In  which  several  young  children  had 
been  killed.  The  accident  had  been  caused 
S  an  elderly  man  who.  according  to  police, 
"had  no  business  driving  " 

ROBEBTS  wondered  what  could  be  done 
about  such  drivers,  and  decided  to  Introduce 
a  bUl  requiring  that  a  person  driving  In  In- 
terstate commerce  have  a  permit  from  a  State 
whose  driving  licensing  law  a«r«^  ''vlSir^ 
censing  provisions  of   the  Uniform  Vehicle 

Code 

The  bUl  ralMd  a  storm  of  protesV 
•They  said  It  was  Interference  with  States 
rights. "  RoB«T5  said,  "but  I  don't  see  It  that 
way  The  code's  licensing  requirements 
arent  drastic,  but  they  would  keep  many  un- 
fit drivers  off  the  highways  "  »  S^ate 
adopted  such  a  licensing  law— which  they 
should  have  done  long  ago  anyway— there  d 
be  no  problem." 

ROBDrrs  plans  to  keep  pressing  for  the  law 
since    there's    lltUe    or    no    Indication    that 
Stotes  are  concerned  enough  about  licensing 
inadequacies  to  act  on  their  own. 

Another  area  where  Federal  action  may  be 
required,  the  Congressman  believes.  Is  the 
designing  of  wifer  cars.  For  «veral  years 
he  has  tried  to  get  Congress  to  act  on  a  bill 
setting  minimum  safety  standards  for  Gov- 
ernment-owned cars.  ThU.  he  believes, 
would  set  a  good  example  for  the  auto  Indus- 
try and  would  lead  to  safety  Improvements 

on  all  cars.  .  .   ,     »w.. 

•The  industry  1.  doing  a  better  Job  In  thU 
area  every  year."  he  said,  "but  there's  room 
for  much  Improvement  Several  years  ago 
the    American    Medical    AMOClatlon    rccom- 
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mended    eight    «ifety    *f' "'"J^*    ^^^ 

save  thousands  of  »v«»-^P'^°^*Ji??'^ety 
crash  oaddlng.  safer  steering  wheels,  safety 
glS.  an  over%llmlnatlng  Protruding  knob. 
InT handles,  and  so  forth.  Some  of  thew 
^uldn^  cost  any  more  than  what,  being 
ri  noi.?;i  the'lndustry  hasn't  paid  much 

^"irr"°«rch,  too.  ROBOT.  t.eUev«^e  F^i;; 
eral  Government  could  meet  a  need.  His 
"ropcS^  National  Accident  Prevention  Cen- 
ter ^would  coordinate  research  e^orU  and 
promote  more  research  by  public  and  private 

"^-We^lmply  don't  know  enough  about  the 
caulks  of  Same  accidents  to  ^nd  the  cure^ 

r;arur:^of-.inj4^^^^^^^ 

•whys'  and  hows'  of  traffic  d«»ths^„^?Tf!; 
vou  solve  a  problem  when  you  don  t  know 
what^he  problem  IS?  Safety  legislation  can 
Jnly  be  e^-tlve  If  It's  b«ed  on  jjaUty^ 

Is  there  anything  the  ^namauai 
can  do  to  promote  effective  traffic  safety  leg 

'"'•Se°flnltely  yes."  Congressman  BoB«r. 
,ald"^ey'  cL  care  about  the  aw.u  ^1 

e^n'^wrltelet^rs  to  ^^l^^^^:^^rZ%^^ 
SrhTvS  trS^endoS  Influence^    With  their 
ZZTx  have  no  doubts  in  the  world  that 
l??:rslvf  t'bou°sands  of  lives  each  year  " 


WARNING— ECONOMIC  CRISIS 
AHEAD? 

Mr  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  adt 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
yfom  Sdiana  (Mr.  Wilson!  may  extend 
ms^eSaris  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

■The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 

Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  WILSON  of  Indiana.    Mr.  SpeaK- 
er    Mr.  WUliam  Jackman.  president  of 
Investors  League.  Inc..  America  s  oldest 
w^d    largest    union    of    investors     has 
Sought  to  my  attention  a  copy  of  a  re- 
cent address  by  Virgil  B  Day.  vice  Pres- 
St  of  General  Electric  Co..  before  a 
conference   of   the   Ainerican   Manage- 
ment Association  in  Chicago.    In  this 
toportant  address.  Mr.  Day  ix»ses  some 
verV  important  questions  that  require 
Jhe    sober    consideraUon    of    American 
management  and  the  American  people^ 
The  basic  issue,   what  happens  to  the 
American  worker  and  the  American  in- 
vestor If  we  permit  soaring  costs  to  price 
us  out  of  the  ability  to  compete  in  the 
world  markets?    What  happens  to  our 
balance-of-payments      deficits?      What 
happens  to  job  opportunities  at  home? 
This  address  poses  problems  of  grave  im- 
portance to  our  legislators  and  our  peo- 
ple    For  this  reason,  under  unanimous 
consent.  I  insert  Mr.  Days  address  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

LABOa-MANACEMINT    RELATIONS    IN     A    NEWLY 

CoMPETmvE  World 
(By  Virgil  B.Day) 
It  18  not  my  Intention  today  to  toke  you 
back  to  the  "roaring  twenties."  when  people 
finally  decided  they  could  no  longer  tolerate 
Al  Capone  and  gangster  power.  I  do  want  to 
take  you  back  at  least  for  a  moment  to  the 
•roaring  fifties  "-that  period  when  many  In- 


dustrUl  relations  practices  laid  Uie  'o^°f a- 
Uon  for  some  of  our  national  and  Individual 
company  economic  problenas  today. 

Xnd    after    round    of    Inflationary    pay 
increases  throughout  this  ">^'",Pf'^°J-^°?' 
of  management  rights  and  flexibility  In  nin- 
nln7ou^buslne«  through  restrictions  nego- 
tiated into  our  union  agreements,  and  .till 
further   concession,   re.ultlng    In    lo^work 
standard,   and   low    effort    »e'«l»-"^~f  J^ 
the  practice,  for  which  as  a  nation  we  paid 
the  Srlce  In  years  of  Inflation,  a  lef^'t'J^^^- 
need^  rate  of  economic  growth,  a  too-Wgh 
rate  of  seemingly  incurable  unemploym^t 
a  trend  of  dlMppearlng  proflt..  and  d^loca 
tlon.   to   many   communities  as   companies 
struggled  for  survival. 

It  took  America  some  16  years  to  see  ine 
error  of  these  ways.  Sobered  by  the  end  of 
the  flf ties,  we  seemed  by  1960  to  have 
awakened  at  last  to  the  danger  of  o^^r  course^ 
We  made  at  least  some  attempte  to  restrict 
the  pace  of  Inflationary  pay  Increases.  We 
made  at  least  some  attempts  to  correct  the 
practice  of  restricting  growth   and   produc- 

^' But  my  concern  today  is  that  we  didn't 
really  learn  our  lesson-that,  as  we  face  the 
impact  of  the  newly  competitive  Interna- 
tional market,  we  may  repeat  many  of  the 
errors  of  those  "roaring  flftles"-and  pay 
the  price  again. 

The  price  we  paid  for  the  errors  of  the 
flftles  was  a  costly  one.     But  the  price  we 
could    be   called   upon   to    pay    a    few   years 
hence.  If  we  now  repeat  these  errors,  would 
make   thU   previous  penalty   look  »mall   In- 
deed      For    the    International    market    Into 
which  we  are  now  being  so  vigorously  thrust 
will    lack   the    tolerance    shown   so   long   by 
our  own  American  consumer  In  footing  the 
bill    for    ever-rising    costs.     And.    if    a    new 
economic  hangover  should  result  for  us   the 
old     halr-of-the-dog     Inflationary     revenue 
will  only  intensify  our  economic  headaches^ 
Looking  beyond  our  shores,  what  kind  or 
a  world  lies  Just  ahead?     Certainly  a  world 
in   which   mass   production   and    mass   con- 
sumption on  a  vast  new  scale  are  burst  ng 
into   flower.     Certainly   a  world   of  exciting 
business  opportunities  for  those  wise  eriough 
to  grasp   them.     And.   as  our   own   history 
suggests    the  principal  beneficiaries  of  this 
progress  will  be  the  common  man  all  around 
the  world.     AS  the  sUndard  of  living  con- 
tinues to  rise,  the  greatest  beneficiaries  of 
this  new  affluence  will  be  the  lowest  income 
groups  of  today.  , 

What  we  see  going  on  now  Is  Impressive 
worldwide   growth  trends.     For  example.  In 
the   common   Market-the  six   countrlw   of 
the    European    Economic    Communlty-our 
company's  economists   have   estimated   that 
growth  m  output  during  this  dfcaf  e  will  be 
about   60   percent,   compared   with    Just   m 
^cent    estimated    for    the    United    State, 
because  of  relatively  slower  population  In- 
crease, per  capita  consumer  spending  In  the 
EEC  in  the  sixties  will  Increase  more  than 
twice  as  fast  as  It  will  In  the  United  States. 
For  businessmen  with  products  and  serv- 
ices to  sell,  these  trends  have  market  op- 
portunities which  It  would  be  looil-hly  un- 
^slnessllke  to  Ignore.     But  no  less  topor- 
tant  IS  another  basic  fact  ^^Ich  lies  behind 
these   figures— the  other  side  of   this  coin. 
In  Western  Europe  as  well  as  ^  J»P»;^»°** 
elsewhere,  all  of  us  face  aKK'*"''^  ^°*1  *5- 
fectlve  competitors,  highly  '"of "«>  ^"^'^"J  . 
istlc  in  their  pursuit  of  growth  opportuni 
Se.  wSerever  they  may  find  them.  Including 
our  own  domestic  markets. 

The  two-sided  nature  of  this  beast  Is  well 
Illustrated  In  the  electrical  Industry  with 
which  I  am  associated.  We  have  been  In 
the  past  accustomed  to  thinking  of  our  com- 
petitors in  the  electrical  Industry  as  ti^«|e 
domestic  companies,  the  names  of  which 
are  so  familiar  In  American  hom*s  and  bus! 
ness      But  the  new  fact  Is  that  the  world- 


wide comjjetltlve  arena  confronts  us  with 
a  whole  new  range  of  rivals  dedicated  to 
growth  and  hungry  for  business. 

One  Dutch  electrical  manufacturer  manu- 
factures lamps.  radio-TV,  appliances,  tubes, 
chemical  materials,  wire  computers.  X-ray 
equipment,  electronic  Instruments,  with  at 
least  four  separately  identifiable  products 
being  manufactured  In  each  of  the  following 
countries — Netherlands.  Argentina.  Aus- 
tralia. Belgium.  Brazil.  Canada.  Colombia, 
France,  India,  Italy,  Mexico.  Spain,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  United  Kingdom,  and  West  Ger- 
many— with  other  operations  In  Africa, 
Chile,  Turkey,  and  a  country  called  the 
United  States:  that  Is,  on  every  continent  of 
the  world  save  Antarctica. 

Other  such  diversified  electrical  manufac- 
turers, operating  worldwide,  have  their  home 
offices  In  England,  West  Germany,  Switzer- 
land. Japan.  We  In  the  United  States  have 
led  the  world  so  long  In  mass  production 
and  consumption  we  somehow  feel  as 
though  our  right  to  keep  this  lead  was  pre- 
ordained. But  these  new  aggressive  foreign 
competitors  Just  don't  see  it  that  way.  They 
are  knocking  on  any  door — seeking  our  cus- 
tomers— and  the  knocking  1.  getting  more 
insistent. 

In  this  newly  competitive  world,  the  mar- 
gin for  error  Is  reduced  to  the  vanishing 
point.  It  becomes  imperative  that  we  man- 
agers learn  to  anticipate  the  main  problems 
confronting  our  businesses,  and  move  to 
meet  those  problems  effectively  without 
waiting  around  to  react  to  what  others  pro- 
pose. Nowhere  Is  this  more  true  than  In 
the  field  of  labor-management  relations. 

The  management  of  our  human  re- 
sources— the  creative  leadership  of  people — 
is  the  prime  area  where  we  can  win  or  lose 
this  battle.  Our  strengths  in  management 
and  In  utilizations  of  people  can  be  a  coun- 
ter to  the  dramatically  lower  wage  costa 
and  other  advantages  of  the  foreign  com- 
petitors. As  never  before,  we  must  under- 
stand the  Impact  of  our  action — or  failure 
to  act. 

In  labor-management  relations,  some  of 
the  critical  decisions  involve  national  policy 
action;  others  equally  critical  must  be  faced 
in  our  own  operations  "back  at  the  ranch." 

At  the  national  level  the  main  Issues  ap- 
pear clear: 

One.  How  can  a  restraining  hand  be  held 
on  excessive  wage  demands? 

One  tangible  evidence  of  the  Govern- 
ment's evident  concern  Is  the  Wage  Guide- 
post  Issued  by  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers — reconunending  an  up- 
per limit  of  around  3  percent  a  year  In  aver- 
age compensation  Increases  (Including 
beneflto)  across  the  country — on  the  theory 
that  such  a  rate  of  Increase  would  not  ex- 
ceed the  average  rate  of  gain  in  productiv- 
ity— and  thus  be  nonlnflatlonary. 

But  Is  this  theory  adequate  for  our  times? 
Or  Is  it  designed  to  solve  Just  the  problem 
of  the  1950'8 — the  problem  of  Inflation — In- 
stead of  the  additional  problem  of  the 
1960"s — the  more  rigorous  demands  of  In- 
ternational competition  which  Indicate  the 
need  for  more  realistic  guidelines. 

Two.  A  second  critical  national  Issue  In- 
volves Government  concern  over  auto- 
mation, and  the  direction  and  thrust  of  that 
concern.  It  Is  encouraging  to  see  evidence 
of  appreciation  of  the  need  for  and  bene- 
ficial effecte  of  automation.  But  what  we 
need  today  Is  not  mere  grudging,  foot-drag- 
ging acquiescence.  What  we  need  is  strong 
and  vigorous  support  for  new  Investment  In 
modern  plant  and  more  productive  tools  and 
processes.  The  planta  of  many  of  our  for- 
eign competitors  are  models  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced tools  and  facilities — In  many  cases 
more  modern  than  our  own. 

To  an  Important  degree,  our  foreign  com- 
petition and  unemployment  problems  today 
are  due  to  that  fact  that  we  have  not  auto- 
mated— or  mechanized— our  operations  fast 


enough.  For  us  In  the  United  States,  auto- 
mation U  the  key  to  growth,  to  higher  living 
standards,  to  Jobs,  and  to  all  our  hopes  for 
bringing  that  one-fourth  of  our  population 
we  call  "'underprivileged"  up  Into  the  age  of 
affluence. 

No  Presidential  commission  is  needed  to 
tell  us  what  economics  and  experience  have 
already  taught  us  so  well:  that  automation 
and  other  means  for  strengthening  pro- 
ductivity are  essential  to  growth.  Nor  should 
we  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  reason  cited 
by  Premier  Khrushchev  to  support  his  boast 
that  communism  would  outatrlp  us  in- 
dustrially. "Because,'"  argued  Khrushchev, 
"you  are  afraid  of  automation.  We  welcome 
It  and  need  it." 

Three.  Government  policy,  as  administered 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
Some  have  said — and  I  am  inclined  to 
agree — that  the  NLRB  today  seems  to  be 
largely  reverting  to  solving  the  problems  of 
the  1930's.  Promoting  the  welfare  of  a  newly 
formed  and  struggling  union  movement  was 
then  the  admitted  objective — "unionism  for 
the  sake  of  unionism."  Svirely  that  day — 
and  that  need — are  long  since  past.  The 
need  of  the  Nation  today  Is  for  management, 
employees,  unions,  and  Government,  working 
together,  to  strengthen  the  ability  of  Ameri- 
can enterprise  to  cope  with  competition — to 
eliminate  outmoded  and  Inefficient  stand- 
ards, practices,  and  methods. 

Certainly  this  requires  management  today 
to  keep  employees  fully  Informed  on  the 
needs  and  problems  of  the  business,  their 
successes  and  failures  In  meeting  competi- 
tion; arousing  employee  Interest,  concern, 
and  cooperation  In  the  mutual  problems  of 
management  and  employees.  But  the  NLRB 
seems  to  be  worried  that  responding  to  this 
need  Is  somehow  antiunion. 

As  many  of  you  know,  one  of  the  unions 
with  which  General  Electric  bargains  has 
challenged  the  company's  freedom  to  com- 
municate with  employees,  by  bringing  an 
unfair  labor  practice  charge  before  the 
NLRB  following  an  unsuccessful  3-week 
strike  back  In  1960.  An  intermediate  report 
by  an  NLRB  trial  examiner  has  supported 
this  charge.  If  supported  by  the  Board — and 
accepted  by  the  courts — this  challenge  to 
management's  right  to  communication  with 
employees  could  be  disastrous.  The  central 
Issue,  of  course.  Is  the  right  of  free  speech 
and  employees'  "right  to  know"  manage- 
ment's views  as  well  as  the  union  view  about 
business  facta  affecting  their  Jobs. 

Pour.  Out  of  many  other  national  policy 
Issues  of  Importance,  let  me  cite  Just  one 
more  because  It  has  recently  loomed  to  the 
fore:  legislative  proposals  affecting  overtime 
rates.  All  of  us  are  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  objective  of  reducing  unemplojmaent. 
But  double  or  triple  rates  for  overtime, 
whether  legislated  or  negotiated,  will  not 
cause  significant  new  hiring  through  shar- 
ing of  work;  simply  will  not  move  the  un- 
employed coal  miner  to  a  Job  In  Detroit;  it 
will  not  give  an  unskilled  worker  a  few  hours 
of  a  skilled  machinist's  Job.  What  It  will 
assuredly  do  Is  (1)  add  to  Industry's  costa, 
and  (2)  restrict  the  enterprise's  flexibility 
and  footwork  In  responding  to  competitive 
challenges,  which  could  meap  fewer  Jobs. 

Obviously,  then,  we  have  a  tremendous  Job 
to  do  at  the  national  level  alone  In  educating 
all  concerned  to  the  dangers  and  to  the  op- 
portunities we  face  In  this  newly  competitive 
world.  Make  no  mistake  about  It,  this  Is  our 
Job — yours  and  mine,  and  all  of  us  working 
In  Industrial  relations.  We  cannot  pass  the 
buck  to  someone  else — to  some  other  man- 
agement function  In  our  businesses,  or  to  our 
trade  associations.  Nor  can  we  blame  our 
public  servante  If  we  fall  to  keep  them  in- 
formed of  the  problems  we  are  facing.  Our 
national  economic  studies  will  be  more 
realistic  If  each  of  us  will  study  with  vision 
the  needs  of  our  Individual  companies  over 
the  next  decade — and  then  make  these  needs 
clearly  known  at  national  policy  levels. 


Meanwhile,  on  our  Individual  day-to-day 
Job.  as  Industrial  relations  managers  we 
have  an  equally  Important  role  to  play. 
Let's  look  at  a  few  present-day  responalblll- 
tles  of  Industrial  relations  professionals. 

One.  The  need  for  management  regaining 
Initiative  In  keeping  wage  and  benefit  set- 
tlementa  turned  to  cvurent  competitive 
realities. 

We  are  all  too  familiar  with  the  dreary 
ritual  of  management  sitting  quiet  for 
months  In  advance  of  a  collective  bargain- 
ing session  while  a  union  vigorously  mar- 
shals Ita  case  among  employees  and  the 
public  on  behalf  of  a  long  list  of  elaborate 
"demands." 

One  result  of  this  approach  to  bargaining 
has  been  that  many  employers  have  reluc- 
tantly agreed  to  contracta  which  they  knew, 
as  they  signed  them,  were  unsound  for  all 
concerned,  but  which  they  were  powerless 
to  prevent  because  they  had  previously 
forfeited  the  Initiative  to  others  and  allowed 
employees  and  the  public  to  be  sold  on  the 
proposition  that  no  alternative  was  accept- 
able— the  old  "Inevitability"  game. 

It  would  seem  that  the  pattern  cannot  be 
broken  unless  management,  with  Ita  re- 
sponsibility for  the  longrun  health  and 
competitive  capability  of  the  business,  em- 
barks on  vigorous  and  persuasive  communi- 
cation of  Ita  own  as  to  the  hard  facta  of 
competition,  the  effecta  of  cost  factors  on 
the  Job-making  function  of  the  enterprise. 
Two.  The  need  for  restraining  the  forces 
of  pattern  bargaining,  which  attempt  to 
make  each  settlement  the  basis  for  bargain- 
ing demands  elsewhere. 

I  am  sure,  for  example,  that  many  of  you 
who  face  competition  from  oversea  pro- 
ducers whose  labor  costa  are  a  fraction  of 
yours  must  Join  me  In  chagrin  when  we  read 
some  of  the  rumbles  emanating  from  Detroit 
as  next  summer's  auto  negotiations  ap- 
proach— such  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal's 
story  of  2  weeks  ago  that  the  United  Auto 
Workers'  demands  may  Involve  such  Items 
as  "higher  overtime  pay,  easier  work  stand- 
ards, and  liberalized  pension  provisions — up- 
ward revision  In  the  'annual  Improvement 
factor' — triple  time  for  all  work  on  Sundays 
and  holidays — longer  vacations."  Such 
reporta  suggest  a  scale  of  settlement  which, 
whatever  Ita  effecta  within  that  particular 
Industry,  could  be  spread  to  some  of  the 
rest  of  us  only  at  the  expense  of  otu-  ability 
to  compete  against  the  newly  competitive 
world  forces. 

Mr.  Reuther  Is  now  claiming  exemption 
from  the  administration's  3 -percent  wage- 
and-benefit  guldepost,  asserting  that  bar- 
gaining outelde  this  range  Is  proi>er  If  price 
boosta  do  not  result  In  the  auto  Industry. 
This  Is  obviously  a  misreading  of  the  con- 
cept first  spelled  out  by  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  In  1962,  and 
restated  again  In  President  Johnson's  eco- 
nomic report  to  Congress.  The  Council  has 
recognized  that,  as  the  history  of  bargaining 
In  the  fifties  demonstrated,  a  settlement  In 
one  prominent  industry  on  the  basis  of  abil- 
ity to  pay  soon  becomes  the  basis  for  bar- 
gaining In  others  regardless  of  the  cost-push 
Impact  on  prices  In  those  other  Industries. 
One  can  only  question  whether  these  gulde- 
posta  can  really  mean  anything  at  all  If  any 
party  to  a  bargaining  situation  as  conspic- 
uous as  auto  can  find  whatever  exemption 
he  needs. 

Three.  A  third  management  responslblUty 
relates  to  the  clearly  felt  need  of  employees 
for  some  measure  of  economic  security  con- 
sistent with  the  flexibility  required  of  a 
dynamic,  responsive  society.  Especially 
since  the  great  depression  Imprinted  Ite 
stamp  on  a  generation.  Industrial  employees 
have  shown  continuing  concern  for  economic 
security  in  an  age  of  complexity  and  change. 
The  question  for  management  has  become: 
Can  we  come  up  with  sound  ways  of  meet- 
ing our  employees'  concern  for  greater  eco- 
nomic security?     Or  will   we  sit  back  and 
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allow  others  to  formulate  proposals  t^  eco- 
nomTci^Surtty  and  Impose  them  on  -»^^^; 
po«ils  which  win  be  shaped,  ^y  T^ort  ^^ 
BrS^  of^JS:  -y  S:  ec-ormlcU 

orlXal  formulations  of  the  misnamed 
"^aranteed  annual  wage"  tl^^lng  the  mld- 
flf^ror  some  of  the  more  recent^schemes 
for  dealing  with  automatlon-or  th^  PJ° 
^^'nr.^T.l  :^Veme'Li^ng^^^^r;re 
unemplo^ent  by  unsound  approach^'^;;^ 
as  doubling  overtime  rates  or  otherwise  try 
ing  to  make  water  run  uphill  .. 

Back  at  the  ranch,  there  are  things  we  all 

**;o?  «ample,  this  week  about  1«0.000  Oen^ 
eral  Electric  employees  wlU  be  r^eUlng 
about  500,000  shares  of  General  Electric 
stTk  and  over  1.800.000  US.  savings  bonds, 
al^ne  o"  the  annual  distributions  under  our 
Employees-  savings  plans.  They  save^  tMs 
money  voluntarily  3  to  5  years  ago  and  have 
rtKht  now  on  deJ>o8lt  3  to  5  years'  savings. 
This  U  self -prote^on.  encouraged  by  sound 
^:^oS  deiu?tlon  savings  plans,  and  matched 
by  company  contributions  of  up  to  50  per- 

"ukewlse.  m  1960.  we  were  able  to  develop 
with    our    unions   a    new    approach    to   em 
ployment  and  Income  security,  which  we  cal 
income  extension    aid.     This  plan  has   tea 
tui^^for  occupational  mobility  (retraining) 
and    geographic    mobility    (lump-sum    pay- 
ments of  the  total  benefits)    that   try  to  be 
^:^nslve   to   the   needs   of   our   emp^oy^s. 
I  uiidersund  that  these  concepts  are  now  rtg- 
url^  prominently  In  discussions  on  Govern- 
meS!  legislation   to  aid   the   unemployed^ 

Let  me.  then,  summarize  my  message.    This 
changing  world  of  tomorrow,  this  newly  com- 
petitive world,  radically  rewrites  the  Job  de- 
Lrlptlon  for  all  of  us  In  la*'«^-'"*";'8f'^^"' 
relauons.     Under   the   new   ^erms^   the  con- 
tribution which   It  is  our   responsibility  to 
make  now  becomes  central  to  the  ability  of 
^ur  respective  businesses  to  meet  their  goals. 
In  labor-management  relations.  It  Is  time 
for  businessmen  to  take  the   Initiative  and 
stop  negatively  reacting  to  what  others  set  In 
mouon'   Change  Is  'nevltabl^^lt  Is  the  dl 
rectlon  and  source  of  change  which  Is  by  no 
Sians   predetermined.     It   Is  the   buslne^- 
man-s  Job,  In  human  relations  no  less  than 
m    marketing    and    technological    fields     to 
make  hlmsell  an  agent  of  change  and.  guld 
ed  by  perspective  on  the  kind  of  world  we 
face  10  years  out  and  more,  an  agent  of  the 
right  kind  of  change-progress  rather  than 
retrogression. 

In  practical  terms,  there  Is  much  we  can 
do  back  at  the  ranch  that  can  make  not  only 
significant  contributions  toward  solving 
problems  at  the  local  level,  but  can  helP 
guide  national  policy  In  the  proper  direction^ 
AH  too  often  what  passes  for  an  employee 
relations  policy  Is  nothing  more  than  a 
purely  def^slve.  passive  reaction  to  forces 
initiated  by  others. 

Too  often,  we  feel  we  are  the  help  ess  vic- 
tims of  national  labor  policy  formulated  by 
«,meone  else,  or  pattern  i* "dements  nego- 
tiated by  someone  else.  Too  often,  we  feel 
that  the'  only  way  that  we  "^hape  outride 
forces  is  through  employer  "»«^'»"°Si"  ^ 
the  local.  State,  or  National  level.  These 
associations  can  be  mighty  helpful,  to  be 
sure,  so  long  as  we  do  not  think  of  them  as 
comfortable  excuses  for  abdicating  our  own 
responsibilities  for  doing  what  we  can  ^o 
ourselves  In  our  own  businesses,  with  our 
own  employees  and  neighbors,  back  at  the 

ranch. 

This  Is  not  a  program  that  will  always 
bring  you  easy  popularity  or  avoid  the  rigor- 
ous requirements  of  doing  your  own  home- 
work and  being  willing  to  Uke  on  dlfBcult 
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or  controversial  ^i"--;^^ J^.^f ^^Ui  ^JiS 
so  succinctly  put  it.     The  best  iruiv  « 
the  birds  pick  at." 

msn  UNO  WHEAT  AND  BARGAINING 
^?HE  RUSSIANS  A  MISTAKE? 
Mr  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
me  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BENNETT  of  Florida.    Mr.  Shak- 
er one  of  the  most  vital  questions  before 
the    world    and    our    country    today    is 
whether  or  not  the  free  world  should 
trade  with  the  Russian  Empire  and    ts 
satellites    There  are  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages for  each  side  in  either  course^ 
I  have  never  favored  selling  wheat  to 
Russia  because  I  have  always  felt  that 
even  if  wheat  has  been  declared  by  our 
Department   of   Defense   to   be  a  non- 
tfrategic  material  in  the  present  circxun- 
stances.  as  it  has.  the  sfl^s  would  make 
it  very  difBcult  for  us  to  hold  the  line 
with  our  allies  on  goods  that  are  in  fact 
of  great  strategic  importance.    Based  on 
?ms  reasoning  I  voted  against  the  use  of 
Export-import  Bank  guarantees  wtiere 
the  issue  was  one  of  congressional  policy 
onW       However,    when    the    issue    was 
amended  to  put  the  responsibility  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  President  to  report  to 
Congress  that  any  particular  sale  is  in 
the  national  interest  of  our  country .  I 
voted  to  allow  the  President  to  continue 
to  have  this  power  which  his  office  had 
possessed  and  used  for  a  decade  or  more^ 
The  reason  why  I  cast  this  vote  was  that 
I  thought  that  so  shortly  after  the  assas- 
sination we  should  not  weaken  but  should 
instead    strengthen    the    international 
image  of  our  new  President,  thus  advanc- 
ing our  Nations  position  in  the  world. 
I  still  feel  that  selling  wheat  to  Russia 
is  a  mistake. 

The  news  wires  have  just  now  reported 
the  shooting  down  of  an  Air  Force  plane 
over  East  Germany.  The  details  and 
even  the  fact  of  this  incident  have  not 
yet  been  made  certain  as  I  speak.  How- 
ever even  if  it  has  not  occurred  an  in- 
cident of  this  nature  has  already  very 
recently  taken  place  in  the  same  area. 
with  three  fine  Americans  killed  on  a 
peaceful,  accidental  flyover. 

This  is  an  excellent  time  to  give  notice 
that  America  will  sell  no  more  wheat  nor 
extend  any  trade  opportunities  between 
our  Nation  and  the  Soviet  Empire  so  long 
as  these  dastardly  and  barbaric  attacks 
are  made  on  our  nonbelligerent  plane 
flights,  whether  accidentally  occurring  or 
not. 


TO  PROVIDE  RELIEF  TO  AMERICAN 
NATIONALS     SUFFERING    LOSSES 
IN  CASTRO'S  CUBA 
Mr     JOHNSON    of    California.     Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida   (Mr    Fas- 
cell  1   may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point   in   the   Record   and   include   ex- 
traneous matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection.  

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  Provide  reas- 
Uc^relief  to  American  nationals  who  suf- 
fered expropriation  of  their  property  at 
the  hands  of  the  Castro  Commun^t  gov- 
ernment in  Cuba.  My  bill  provides  for 
IS^Slication  of  claims  of  American  na- 
tionals against  the  Government  of  Cuba 
and  provides  for  Payment  of  claims  from 
Cuban  assets  seized  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 

"^Mr"  speaker,  as  I  predicted  when 
Castro  began  his  expropriation  of  Amer- 
ican-owned property,  no  meaningful  ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  reimburse  Amer- 

'^^eSS"  overtures  have  been  made  by 
C^t^o  to  the  Shell  Oil  Co.  in  London 
regarding  compensation  for  expropria- 
tfon  of  the  Shell  refinery  in  Cuba,  but  we 
must  not  expect  that  he  will  willingly 
compensate  Shell  for  their  losses^  Fur- 
thermore, it  must  be  remembered  that 
eventhis  weak  and  very  late  offer  comes 
only  after  the  British  began  sellmg  buses 

to  Castro. 

This  latest  statement  is  just  a  propa- 
ganda move  on  Castro's  part  in  an  effort 
to  legitimatize  or  naturalize  his  govern- 
mental   relations    with    other    govern- 

"^It  is  naive  to  presume  that  further  de- 
lay will  permit  more  Proper  adjudica- 
tions. With  the  passage  of  time  it  wiU 
become  \nore  and  more  difficult  to  ob- 
tain records,  witnesses,  and  evidence  to 
substantiate  claims.  At  present,  claims 
may  be  filed  with  the  Department  of 
State-and  that  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pens to  them.  They  are  filed  without 
comment  and  that  is  the  end  of  it 

Furthermore  under  present  procedures 
claims  can  be  settled  only  by  country  to 
country  negotiations.  None  have  been 
entered  into  for  this  purpose  and  there 
is  little  likelihood  that  such  negotiations 
will  be  started. 

Thus  after  more  than  5  years  no 
means  exists  whereby  these  thousands  of 
Americans  who  lost  their  land,  their 
homes,  their  small  businesses,  or  other 
personal  effects  may  have  their  clatos 
^judicated  and  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  they  will  have  the  means  to  start 

over 

A  great  reservoir  of  talent  now  lies 
dormant  because  many  of  these  citizens 
are  without  economic  means  to  start 
o^r  yet.  especiaUy  in  Latin  American 
countries,  they  could  play  a  vital  par^ 
in  our  oversea  economy,  just  as  they  did 
in  Cuba.  The  loan  provisions  of  my  leg- 
islation would  give  them  this  opportunity 
and  at  the  same  time  stimulate  new  ac- 
tivity and  growth  under  the  AlUance  for 

''The' united  States  has  already  acted 
to  relieve  the  big  American-owned  cor^ 
porations  of  their  basic  losses  m  Cuba 
hv  way  of  tax  writeoffs,  but  the  indi 
vfduTis  still  without  redre^.    Majy  of 

these  citizens  were  *  of^^^  ^  .^f^f'they 
land  of  Cuba  with  only  the  clothes  they 
wore     It  is  about  time  our  couiitry  ex 
rmi^ed  the  plight  of  these  Americans  as 
we  have  done  for  others. 


Machinery  now  exists  in  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  to  adju- 
dicate these  claims.  Since  its  establish- 
ment in  1949,  the  Commission  has  ad- 
judicated millions  of  dollars  in  losses 
suffered  by  Americans  in  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland,  and  Hungary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long  been  inter- 
ested In  assisting  these  American  citi- 
zens. A  great  deal  of  interest  in  remedial 
action  has  also  been  forthcoming  from 
individuals  and  groups.  The  Cuba 
Claims  Association  of  Miami,  a  nonprofit 
organization  headed  by  Clarence  W. 
Moore,  publisher  of  the  now  exiled  Times 
of  Havana,  represented  the  first  col- 
lective effort  on  the  part  of  U.S.  citizens 
to  obtain  adjudication  of  their  losses. 

I  believe  this  legislation  represents  an 
equitable  solution  to  their  dilemma. 

H.R.  10327 
A  bill  to  amend  the  International  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1949  to  provide  for  the 
determination  of  the  amounts  of  claims  of 
American  nationals  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba;  to  provide  for  payment  of 
such  claims;  and  to  provide  that  the  un- 
compensated portion  of  approved  claims 
may  be  the  collateral  for  certain  loans 
made  to  claimants  by  the  Secretary  of 
State 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  title: 

"TTTLE    V 

"Purpose  of  title 
"Sec.  501.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  provide  for  the  determination  of  the 
amount  and  validity  of  claims  against  the 
Government  of  Cuba  arising  since  January 
1,  1959,  out  of  confiscation  of.  or  special 
measures  directed  against,  property  of 
American  nationals,  and  claims  for  disability 
or  death  of  American  nationals  arising  out 
of  violations  of  international  law  by  the 
Government  of  Cuba.  In  order  to  obtain 
Information  concerning  the  total  amount 
of  such  claims  to  be  presented  against  the 
Government  of  Cuba  on  behalf  of  American 
nationals,  to  provide  for  payment  of  such 
claims  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  and 
to  provide  that  the  value  of  approved  claims 
shall  be  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

"Definitions 

"Sec.  502.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(1)  The  term  'national  of  the  United 
States'  means  (A)  a  natural  person  who  is 
a  citizen  of,  or  who  owes  permanent  al- 
legiance to.  the  United  States,  or  (B)  a 
corporation  or  other  legal  entity  which  is 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  State,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  if  natural  persons  who  are  either  citi- 
zens of,  or  who  owe  permanent  allegiance 
to.  the  United  States  own.  directly  or  In- 
directly, twenty-five  per  centum  or  more  of 
the  outstanding  capital  stock  or  other  bene- 
ficial Interest  of  such  corporation  or  entity. 
The  term  does  not  include  aliens. 

"(2)  The  term  'Commission'  means  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

"(3)  The  term  'property'  means  any  prop- 
erty, right,  or  Interest,  Including  any  lease- 
hold Interest. 

"Receipt  of  claims 
"Sec.  503.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  re- 
ceive and  determine  in  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable substantive  law.  including  interna- 
tional law,  the  amount  and  validity  of  claims 
by   nationals   of  the   United   States  against 


the  Government  of  Cuba  arising  since  Janu- 
ary 1,  1959,  for  losses  resulting  from  the 
nationalization  or  other  taking  of  property 
Including  any  rights  or  interests  therein 
owned  at  the  time  by  nationals  of  the  United 
States,  if  such  claims  are  submitted  to  the 
Commission  within  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  or  within 
six  months  after  the  date  such  property  was 
taken  from  the  claimant  (as  determined  by 
the  Commission),  whichever  date  last  oc- 
curs. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  receive  and 
determine  in  accordance  with  applicable  sub- 
stantive law.  including  International  law, 
the  amount  and  validity  of  claims  by  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  against  the 
Government  of  Cuba  arising  since  January 
1,  1959,  for  dUablllty  or  death  resulting  from 
actions  taken  by  or  under  the  authority  of 
the  Government  of  Cuba,  if  such  claims 
are  submitted  to  the  Commission  within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  or  within  six  months  after  the  date 
the  claim  first  accrued  to  the  claimant  (as 
determined  by  the  Conunlsslon),  whichever 
date  last  occurs. 

"Ownership  of  claims 

"Sec.  504.  (a)  A  claim  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered under  section  503(a)  of  this  title 
unless  the  property  on  which  the  claim  was 
based  was  owned  by  a  national  of  the  United 
States  on  the  date  of  nationalization  or 
other  taking  thereof  and  unless  the  claim 
has  been  held  by  a  national  of  the  United 
States  continuously  thereafter  until  the  date 
of  filing  with  the  Commission. 

"(b)  A  claim  for  disability  shall  not  be 
considered  under  section  503(b)  of  this  title 
unless  filed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  disabled 
person.  A  claim  for  death  under  such  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  considered  unless  filed  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  widow  or  widower,  child 
or  parents  of  the  deceased  person. 

"Corporate  claims 

"Sec.  505.  (a)  A  claim  under  section  503 
(a)  of  this  title  based  upon  an  ownership 
Interest  in  any  corporation,  association,  or 
other  entity  which  Is  a  national  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  considered. 

"(b)  A  claim  under  section  503(a)  of  this 
title  based  upon  a  direct  ownership  inter- 
est in  a  corporation,  association,  or  other 
entity  for  loss  by  reason  of  the  nationaliza- 
tion or  other  taking  of  such  corporation, 
association,  or  other  entity,  or  the  property 
thereof,  shall  be  considered,  subject  to  the 
other  provisions  of  this  title,  If  such  corpo- 
ration, association,  or  other  entity  on  the 
date  of  the  nationalization  or  other  taking 
was  not  a  national  of  the  United  States, 
without  regard  to  the  per  centum  of  owner- 
ship vested  In  the  claimant. 

"(c)  A  claim  under  section  503(a)  of  this 
title  based  upon  an  indirect  ownership  In- 
terest In  a  corporation,  association,  or  other 
entity  for  loss  by  reason  of  the  nationaliza- 
tion or  taking  of  such  corijoratlon,  associa- 
tion, or  other  entity,  or  the  property  thereof, 
shall  be  considered,  subject  to  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  only  if  at  least  twelve 
and  one-half  per  centum  of  the  entire  own- 
ership Interest  thereof  at  the  time  of  such 
nationalization  or  other  taking  was  vested 
in  nationals  of  the  United  States. 

"(d)  The  amount  of  any  claim  covered  by 
subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  total  loss  suf- 
fered by  such  corporation,  association,  or 
other  entity,  and  shall  bear  the  same  propor- 
tion to  such  loss  as  the  ownership  Interest 
of  the  claimant  bears  to  the  entire  ownership 
Interest  thereof. 

"Offsets 

"Sec.  506.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
any  claim,  the  Commission  shall  deduct  all 
amounts  the  claimant  has  received  from  any 
source  on  account  of  the  same  loss  or  losses. 


"Action  of  Commission  with  respect  to  claims 
"Sec.  507.  The  Commission  shall  certify  to 
each  Individual  who  has  filed  a  claim  under 
this  title,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
xiry,  the  amount  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  be  the  loss  or  damage  suffered  by  the 
claimant  which  is  covered  by  this  title. 

"Cooperation  with  Department  of  State 
"Sec.  508.  The    Secretary    of    State    shall 
transfer  or  otherwise  make  available  to  the 
Commission    such    records    and    documehts 
relating  to  claims  authorized  by  this  title  as 
may    be    required    by    the    Commission    In 
carrying  out  Its  functions  under  this  title. 
"Application  of  other  laws 
"Sec.  509.  To  the  extent  they  are  not  In- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
the  following  provisions  of  title  I  of  this  Act 
shall  be  applicable  to  this  title:  Subsections 
(b),  (c),  (d),  (e),  (h),  and  (J)  of  section  4. 
"Cuba  claims  section 
"Sec.  610.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  the  Commission  shall  establish 
a  special  Cuba  claims  section  for  the  purpose 
of  adjudicating  claims  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission under  this  title. 

"Cuban  Claims  Compensation  Fund 
"Sec.  511.  (a)  Any  property  which  was 
blocked  in  accordance  with  the  Cuban  Assets 
Control  Regulations,  July  8.  1963  (31  CJJl., 
Part  515  et  seq.).  and  which  remains  so 
blocked  six  months  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title  shall  vest  In  such 
officer  or  agency  as  the  President  may  from 
time  to  time  designate  upon  such  terms  as 
the  President  or  his  designee  shall  direct. 
Such  property  shall  be  sold  or  otherwise 
liquidated  as  expeditiously  as  possible  after 
vesting  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  President  or  his  designee  may  prescribe. 
The  net  proceeds  remaining  upon  completion 
of  the  administration  and  liquidation 
thereof.  Including  the  adjudication  of  any 
siUte  or  claims  with  respect  thereto  under 
section  512  of  thU  title,  shall  be  covered  into 
the  Treasviry.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  ownership 
of  any  such  property  determined  by  the 
President  or  his  designee  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred on  or  after  January  1.  1959,  to  the 
Cuban  government  or  to  any  of  Its  agencies 
from  ownership  of  a  national  of  the  United 
States  by  nationalization,  expropriation,  in- 
tervention or  any  other  similar  act  of  the 
Cuban  goverrunent  shall  not  be  vested  under 
this  subsection,  but  shall  remain  blocked 
subject  to  release  when,  as,  and  upon  such 
terms  as  the  President  or  his  designee  may 
prescribe. 

"(b)  There  Is  created  In  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  from  the  funds  covered 
Into  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  or  from  any  other  funds  au- 
thorized for  this  purpose,  a  fund  to  be 
designated  the  Cuban  Claims  Compensation 
Fund,  for  the  payment  of  unsatisfied  claims 
of  nationals  of  the  United  States  against 
Cuba  as  authorized  In  this  title. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasviry  shall 
deduct  from  the  Cuban  Claims  Compensation 
Fund  5  per  centum  thereof  as  reimburse- 
ment to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
for  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Commission 
and  by  the  Treasury  Department  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  title.  The  amount  so 
deducted  shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury 
to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts. 

"(d)  The  President  or  his  designee  may 
require  any  person  to  furnish,  in  the  form 
of  reports  or  otherwise,  complete  informa- 
tion, including  Information  with  regard  to 
past  transactions,  relative  to  any  property 
blocked  under  the  Cuban  Assets  Control  Reg- 
ulations, as  amended,  or  as  may  be  other- 
wise necessary  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  section;  and  the  President  or  his  designee 
may  require  of  any  person  the  production  of 
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any    ^^   of    --unt^  record.    -^^^^^^ 
leases.  'ne°^o'«'"^*-  °'  °'^^ly*^  be   otherwise 
recSS/to^^orc°;  t"e  p?Jv..on.  or  t.. 

"^""^      "Clairrw  to  vested  property 

'pTocids^hereof.  vested  la  -  d«^8"«^f  .^t 
President  pursuant  t^  Motion  511  o^  this 
titiP  and  held  by  such  designee     aucn  suit 

court  of  the  United  States  for  the  dUtrlctm 
which  the  claimant  resides,  or.  If  a  cofP^"* 
Tlon   Where  It  ha.  Its  principal  P^^J«  f  J'j^^^^^j^ 
ness.    by    the    flUng    of    a    complaint    which 

•^••fiToiat  the  claimant  U  a  person  other 
t»,.n   cJSan  or  a  blocked   national   thereof 
under  t^eCuCan'^Assets  Control  Regulations 
nt  Julv  8   1963.  as  amended;  ana 
°^:^"2)    tkaVthe  claimant  was  the  owner  of 
such  prSerty  Immediately  prior  to  Its  vest- 
ing   or  Isthl  successor  In  Interest  of  such 
owner    by    Inheritance,    devise,    or    f^Q^^J 
?f^e  amrt  finds  In  favor  of  the  claimant. 
U  ^alf  order    the    payment,    conveyance 
ia.Ser.    assignment,    or    delivery    to    jald 
claimant  of  such   property,  or  the  net  pro 
SJS  Siereof.  held  by  said  designee  or  the 
^on    thereof    to    which    th«    court    shal 
determine  said  claimant  Is  ^^^l^^^Ji^^^' 
shall  be  so  Instituted,  then  such  Property. 
S    If    uquldated.    the   net  proceeds   ther«)f 
Jhall    be^  retained    In    the    custody    of^W 
designee  until  any  nnal  Judgment  or  d«:ree 
which  shall  be  entered  in  favor  of  the  clalm- 
Tnt    «hall    be   fully    satisfied,    or    until    final 
mJgS^nt  ^  decr^  shall  be  entered  against 
Ihe^almant  or  suit   otherwise   term  nated^ 
"(b)    Any  person  who  has  not  Instituted 
a  suit  under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
Jf    this   section   may   file  a   notice   of   claim 
under  oath  for  the  return  of  any  Property^ 
or    the    net    proceeds    thereof,    vested    In    a 
designee  of  the  President,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tl^?511  of  this  title  and  held  by  such  des  g- 
nee     Such  notice  of  claim  shall  be  filed  with 
said   designee    and    In   such   form   and  con- 
taining   »uch    particulars    as    said    designee 
Sa"    require     Lid  designee  may  return  any 
propert?   so    claimed,    or    the    net    proceeds 
thewf.  whenever  he  shall  determine— 

"(1)  that  the  claimant  is  a  person  other 
than  Cuba  or  a  blocked  national  thereof 
?nder  uJe  Cuban  Assets  Control  Regulations 
of  July  8.  1963.  as  amended,  and 

••(3)    that  the  claimant  was  the  owner  of 
such  property  immediately  prior  to  Its  vest- 
ing   ot  iTthe  successor  in  Interest  of  such 
owAer  by  Inheritance,  devise,  or  bequest 
Any    person    whose    claim    U    finally    denied 
m   Whole   or   in   part  by  said   designee  may 
obtain    review    of    such    denial    by    fl»n8    » 
petition  therefor  In  the  ^^^^fl  ^^^f^.f  °^!* 
ht  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit      Such    petition    for    review    must    be 
filed  within  sUty  days  after  the  date  of  malU 
inK    of    the    final    order    of    denial    by    said 
designee    and    a    copy    shall    forthwith    be 
transmitted    to    the    said    designee    by    the 
clerk  of  the   court.     Within   forty-flve  days 
after  receipt  of  such  petition  for  revlew^oc 
within  such  further  time  a.  tb«  court  may 
grant   for   good   cause   shown,   said   d«  gnee 
shall   file  an   answer   thereto,   and   shall   file 
with  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceed- 
ing, with  respect  to  such  claim    as  provided 
in   section    2112   of    title    28   of    the   Un  t«l 
State*   Code.     The   court   may   enter   Judg- 
ment affirming  the  order  of  the  designee,  or. 
upon  finding  that  such  order  Is  not    n  ac- 
cordance with  law  or  that  any  material  find- 
inirs    upon    which   such   order    I.    based    are 
UMupported    by    substantial    evidence,    may 
enter  Judgment   modifying  or  ««ttlng  a^de 
the  order  In  whole  or  In  part,  and  (A)  direct- 
ing a  return  of  all  or  part  of  the  property 
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-raln^lnL^^-p-r-^^^^^^^ 

rr"Se%r^oj^ny^rhrrh;^u^p3^ 

uch  c?^    or   If  uquldated    the   net  p~- 

ryVf^d^Uree^unUrK 

H  VS^  Se-enred^rnTarr  S  Se 
cuU^t  shall  be  fully  «»tlsfl«d-  °r  unUl  a 

n^n\°o?  dec^ee^SarbrenteTed^  ^afnsl^Jhe 
Smant.'or^th^'^  Claim    or    suit    otherwise 

"^'Tirxhe  sole  relief  and  remedy   of   any 
peroi    having    any    claim    ^^^^^.  ^7^^]^^^ 
vested  pursuant  to  section  511  of  this  title 
Shall  he  that  provided  by  the  terms  of  sub- 
s^t ion  (aT  or  (b)  of  this  section,  and  m  the 
:rent  oi  Ihe   Uquldatlon   by  -^l*^-,^^*- 
wise  of   such   property,   shall  be   »rnl^  ^ 
and   enforced   against  the   net   Proceeds   re- 
ceived therefrom  and  held  by  the  designee 
of  the  Resident.     The  claim  of  any  per^n 
bLed  on  his   ownership  of   share*   of  stock 
rSh^r  proprietary   interest   In   a  corpora 
tlon  which  was  the  owner  of  property  at  the 
date  of  vesting  thereof  under  secUon  611  of 
?hU  tUle  shall  be  allowable  under  subsection 
af  or    b)  of  this  section  If  26  per  centum  or 
more    of    the    outstanding    capital    stock    ot 
Sher  proprietary  Interest  in  the  corporation 
wi   owTSl   at    such   date    by    naUonals   of 
countries  other  than  Cuba. 

-Payment  o/  debts;  claima  allowable 
•SEC.    513.  Any    property    vested    In    the 
designee  of  the  President  P"""»f * J°  'f^: 
tlon  511   of   this   Utle.  or   the  net  ^oceeds 
thereof    shall  be  equitably  applied  by  such 
des^Knee  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
?h u'tlUe  to  the  payment  of  debts  owed  by 
the   person   who   owned   such    property    Im- 
mediately prior  to  It.  vesting  In  «uch  dcs- 
S^e     No  debt  claim  shall  be  allowed  under 
this   section   If   It   I.   asserted   "^^J^^V^.^J^ 
(including  the  government  or  f^f  P^^"'^*' 
subdivision,      agency,      or      I'^'tf""^*"^"*^ 
thereof)    or  If  It  Is  based  upon  an  obligation 
expre^d  or  payable  In  any  currency  other 
than^e  currency  of  the  United  States,  or^f 
It  was  not  due  and  owing  on  July  8.  1963^ 
Any  defense  to  the  payment  of  such  claim 
which    would    have    been    available    to    the 
debtor  shall  be  available  to  the  d"lgnee  ex- 
cept that  the  period  from  and  after  JulyB- 
'SS.  shall  not  be  Included  for  the  purpow 
of    determining    the    applicability    of    any 
statute  of   limitations.     Debt   claims   allow- 
able  under   this   section   shall   »°c»^d«   °"'y 
thoM  of  natural  persons  who  were  citizens 
0?  the  united  States  at  the  dates  their  debtors 
became   obligated   to   them:    thos*   °*  °^*; 
natural  persons  who  are  or  who  have  been 
conUnuo\^ly  since  July  8,  1963.  resident,  of 
the  United  States:  those  of  corporations  or- 
ganl«d  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  any  State,  territory,  or  possession  thereof, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia;   and  those  ac- 
quired by  the  designee  of  the  President  under 
this  title     Successors  in  Interest  by  Inherit- 
ance   devise,   bequest,   or  operation  of   law 
to  debt  claimants,  other  than  persons  who 
would  themselves  be  disqualified  hereunder 
from  allowance  of  a  debt  claim,  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  payment  to  the  same  extent  as  their 
principals  or  predecessors  would  have  been 
••Application  of  other  laws 
•Skc    514    To  the  extent  they  are  not  In- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  th»s  Utle. 
the  following  provisions  of  title  2  of  this  Art 
shall  be  applicable  to  this  title:  section  203. 
section  204.  section  206.  Motion  206.  subsec- 
tions  (b).  (c).  (d).  (e).  (f).  (g).  (h).  and 
(I)   of  section  208.  section  211.  swstlon  212. 
section  214.  and  section  215. 


•Hearings  on  claims;  rules  and  refulations: 
delegation  of  powers 
"SK  515    The  officer  or  agency  designated 
by  the  President  under  this  tlUe  to  entertain 


claims  under  sections  612(b)  and  513  of  this 
tltt^hall  have  power  to  hold  "uch  heaHngs 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary;  to  prescrioe 
"iM  and  regulations  governing  the  form 
anfcon^enu  5f  claims,  the  proof  thereof^and 
In  other  matters  related  to  proceedings  on 
Juch  cUl^  and  in  connection  with  "u^ 
nroceedlngs  to  Issue  subpenas.  administer 
SX  and  examine  witnesses.  Such  powers 
and  any  other  powers  conferred  upon  such 
Officer  Jr  agency^by  -"o-  512(b)  and  513 
of  this  title  may  be  exercised  through  sub- 
ordinate Officers  designated  by  such  officer  or 

*«*"^y-  I     -limitations 

•SBC  516.  No  suit  may  be  Instituted  pur- 
suanf  to  section  512(a)  o^^^ms  title  -iter 
the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  of 
vesting  of  the  property  In  respect  of  which 
relief  is  sought.  No  return  may  be  made 
"u  tuant^'sectlon  512(b)  of  thl-  title  un. 
less  notice  of  claim  has  been  fl  ed  within 
one  vear  from  the  date  of  vesting  of  the 
proVrTy  in  "spect  of  which  the  claim  1. 
filed. 
■Determination   of   expenses   and    ""»«/?; 

filing    suit;    notice    of    claim    and    debt 

claim 

•SK.  817.  Prior  to  covering  the  net  P'o- 

ceeds  of  liquidation  of  "^^y  P;;°Pf[;y/°Jf4i! 
Treasury  pursuant  to  section  611(a)  of  th  s 
m!"the  designee  of  the  President  under  this 

"^^:rt'he''^Tunt"-of  hi.  admlnutratlve 
expend,  attributable  to  the  performanceof 
hiTfunctlon  under  thl.  title  with  res^t 
to  such  property  and  the  Proceeds  thereof^ 
nS^e  amount  so  determined,  together  with 
an  amount  not  exceeding  that  e^^ded  or 
mcurred  for  the  conservation.  Pr«»e"*"°P^ 
or  maintenance  of  such  Pl^peny''''^^}^, 
nroceeds  thereof,  and  for  toxes  In  respect 
^f^^  s?all  be  deducted  and  retained  by 
?he  designee  from  the  proceeds  otherwise 
covered  Into  the  Treasury;  and 

"?2)  that  the  time  for  the  institution  of 
a  siit  unir  section  512(a)  of  this  title  for 
the  filing  of  a  notice  of  claim  under  section 
M2<bV  of  this  title,  and  for  the  filing  of 
dlbt  clals  u'nder  section  513  of  thl.  title 
has  elapsed. 

The  determinations  of   the  designee  undei 
this  wjctlon  .hall  be  final  and  conclualve. 
■Payment  of  awards;  manner  of  payment 
•SIC  518    (a)   The  Secretary  of  the  Tre^' 
uryU  authorized  and  directed    out  of  the 
suTn.  covered  Into  the  Cuban  Claim.  Com- 
n^nsatlon  Fund,  to  make  payments  on  ac 
JJuS  of  awards  certified  by  the  Conamls.  on 
pursuant  to  thl.  title  as  follows  and  In  the 
following  order  of  priority: 

••(1)    Payment  In  the  amount  of  1 1. WO  or 
in  the  amount  of  the  award,  whichever  Is 

Uon  at  the  time  such  Payments  are  made 
bears   to   the   aggregate   unpaid   balance  of 

""••('brsuc"h?ayments.  and  applications  for 
suck  pa?^enS.  Shall  be  madeln  accor^^^JJ^ 
with  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall   prescribe. 

■•To  Por  the  purpose  of  making  any  such 

in  favor  of  the  same  claimant.  „^,nt 

••(d)  If  any  person  to  whom  any  payment 
is  to  be  made  pursuant  to  this  title  Is  de- 
ceit orTs  under  a  legal  dl-ablllty.  payment 
sb*U  be  made  to  his  legal  representative 
exc"pt%at  If  any  payment  to  he  madej.  «^ 
over  tl. 000  and  there  Is  no  qualified  "ecutor 
orLlm'lnlstrator.  P-y^^^^^l^^lp. 
the  person  or  per«)ns  '"""^.^'^  ^if^""^""?* 
troller  General  of  the  United  State,  w 


entitled  thereto,  without  the  necessity  of 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  law 
with  respect  to  the  administration  of  estates. 
■•(e)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  any 
claims  agreement  hereafter  concluded  be- 
tween the  Governments  of  Cuba  and  the 
United  States,  payment  of  any  award  pursu- 
ant to  this  title  shall  not.  unless  such  pay- 
ment Is  for  the  full  amount  of  the  claim,  as 
determined  by  the  Commission  to  be  valid, 
with  respect  to  which  the  award  Is  made, 
extinguish  such  claim,  or  be  construed  to 
have  divested  any  claimant,  or  the  United 
States  on  his  behalf,  of  any  rights  against  any 
foreign  government  for  the  unpaid  balance  of 
his  claim. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasviry  shall 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  aggregate 
amount  paid  from  the  Cuban  Claims  Com- 
pensation Fund  to  each  claimant  to  whom 
an  award  Is  made. 

"Fees  of  attorneys;  limitation;  penalty 
•Sec.  519.  No  remuneration  on  account  of 
services  rendered  on  behalf  of  any  claimant 
in  connection  with  any  claim  filed  with  the 
Commission  under  this  title  shall  exceed  10 
per  centum  of  the  total  amount  paid  pur- 
suant to  any  award  certified  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  on  account  of  such  claim. 
Any  agreement  to  the  contrary  shall  be  un- 
lawful and  void.  Whoever.  In  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere,  demands  or  receives,  on 
account  of  services  so  rendered,  any  remu- 
neration In  excess  of  the  maximum  per- 
mitted by  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  twelve  months,  or 
both. 

"Loans  to  claimants 

"Sec.  620.  (a)  In  any  case  in  which  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  has 
approved  the  claim  of  any  claimant  under 
title  V  of  the  International  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  of  1949  and  has  certified  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  amount  there- 
of, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  certify 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  (hereafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  the 
aggregate  of  amounts  paid  to  such  claimant 
from  the  Cuban  Claims  Compensation  Fund 
established  by  section  511  of  title  V  of  such 
Act.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  to  make  a  loan 
to  any  such  claimant  who  makes  application 
therefor  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. The  value  of  the  unpaid  claim  of  the 
claimant  shall  be  the  only  collateral  re- 
quired for  any  loan  made  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

' ( b)  No  loan  made  under  this  section  shall 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  30  per  centum 
of  the  unpaid  claim  which  Is  the  collateral  for 
such  loan;  except  that.  If  the  loan  Is  made 
to  a  claimant  who  presents  to  the  Secretary  a 
project  which  would  be  an  acceptable  proj- 
ect under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program, 
as  administered  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  title  VI  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  and  who  agrees  to  use 
such  loan  to  carry  out  such  project,  the  loan 
shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  80 
per  centum  of  the  unpaid  claim  which  Is  the 
collateral  for  such  loan. 

"(c)  Each  loan  under  this  section  which 
does  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  30 
per  centum  of  the  unpaid  claim  shall  be  for 
such  period  of  time  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate,  taking  Into  consid- 
eration the  circumstances  Involved  in  such 
loan,  but  In  no  event  shall  such  loan  extend 
for  a  period  of  more  than  ten  years  after 
the  unpaid  claim  which  Is  the  collateral  for 
such  loan  has  been  satisfied  by  full  payment 
thereof.  In  any  case  In  which  the  property 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  unpaid  claim 
Is  returned  to  the  claimant  while  the  loan  for 
which  such  claim  Is  the  collateral  Is  still  out- 
standing, such  loan  shall  not  become  due  and 
payable   before   the   expiration  of  the  ten- 


year  period  following  the  date  the  property 
was  returned  to  the  claimant  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary). 

'•(d)  E£u;h  loan  made  under  this  section 
which  does  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
30  per  centum  of  the  unpaid  claim  shall  bear 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  IVi  per  centum  per 
annum;  except  that.  In  any  case  In  which  the 
property  which  was  the  subject  of  the  unpaid 
claim  which  Is  the  collateral  for  the  loan  Is 
retvu-ned  to  the  claimant  while  such  loan  Is 
still  outstanding,  the  loan  shall  bear  Interest 
at  the  rate  of  5  per  centiun  per  annum  begin- 
ning upon  the  expiration  of  the  three-year 
period  following  the  date  the  property  was 
returned  to  the  claimant  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary)  and  such  rate  shall  continue 
for  the  balance  of  the  term  of  the  loan. 

"(e)  Each  loan  made  under  this  section  to 
carry  out  a  project  In  accordance  with  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program  shall  be  for 
the  same  period  of  time,  shall  bear  Interest 
at  the  same  rate,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  (except  as  pro- 
vided In  .ubsectlon  (f)  of  thU  section)  as 
loans  for  similar  projects  made  pursuant  to 
title  VI  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961. 

••(f)  Each  loan  under  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  to  protect 
the  Interest  of  the  United  States,  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  grant  to  the 
United  States  the  first  right,  in  satisfaction 
of  the  loan,  to  collect  svuns  paid  to  the 
claimant  on  account  of  the  approved  claim 
which  is  the  collateral  for  the  loan,  and  to 
grant  to  the  United  States  a  mortgage 
against  any  property  returned  to  the  claim- 
ant on  account  of  such  approved  claim. 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  amount  of  any  loan  as 
determined  under  subsection  (b)  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  total  of  any  deductions, 
credits,  and  other  benefits  which  have  been 
allowed  the  claimant  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  on  account  of  the  loss 
or  losses  to  which  his  claim  relates,  for  tax- 
able years  the  filing  date  for  which  Is  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  loan,  and  no  loan  shall  be 
made  under  this  section  unless  the  claimant 
agrees  In  writing  that,  until  such  loan  is  re- 
paid In  full  In  accordance  with  Its  terms,  he 
will  not  use  the  loss  or  losses  to  which  his 
claim  relates  as  the  basis  for  any  deduction, 
credit,  or  other  benefit  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  A  copy  of  each  agree- 
ment executed  under  this  paragraph  by  a 
claimant  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  Delegate  and,  thereafter,  no  deduc- 
tion, credit,  or  other  benefit  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  based  on  such 
loss  or  losses  shall  be  allowable  to  such  claim- 
ant; except  that  for  any  taxable  year  ending 
after  the  loan  has  been  repaid  In  full  accord- 
ing to  Its  terms  the  claimant  may  be  allowed 
such  deduction,  credit,  or  other  benefit  to 
the  extent  it  is  then  otherwise  allowable  im- 
der  such  Code. 

"(h)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  Slims  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section." 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Siieaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gon- 
zalez] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  Honorable 


Wright  Patman,  dean  of  the  Texas  dele- 
gation and  chairman  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  has  been 
the  motivating  force  behind  the  current 
hearings  into  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. For  36  years  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Wright  Patman,  has  devoted  his 
life  to  public  service  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. In  this  time  he  has  contributed  to 
our  democratic  form  of  government  in  a 
way  few  of  us  present  in  this  House  can 
match.  In  my  opinion,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Wright  Patman,  is  one  of 
the  great  Congressmen  of  the  20th 
century.  The  entire  Nation  owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  him,  both  for  his  re- 
markable past  performance  and  for  the 
courageous  job  he  is  now  doing. 

The  hearings  being  conducted  by  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee are  concerned  with  the  question  of 
whether  a  truly  independent  monetary 
authority  is  desirable.  They  have  re- 
ceived a  great  amount  of  publicity.  It  is 
therefore  refreshing  to  find  an  independ- 
ent newsi>aper  like  the  Washington  Post 
reporting  objectively  on  this  important 
investigation.  For  if  we  are  to  rwnain 
free  we  carmot  be  dominated  by  any 
single  group.  With  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  Members  of  this  House.  I  am 
submitting  for  the  Record  an  editorial 
printed  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
March  7, 1964: 

The  Moneta»t  Axtthoritt 
Although  time  and  energy  have  been 
wasted  in  the  pursuit  of  such  hobgoblins  as 
the  expense  accounts  of  the  regional  Federal 
Reserve  banks.  Representative  Weight  Pat- 
man and  his  colleagues  on  the  Hoiise  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  are  performing 
a  significant  public  service  by  exploring  the 
issue  of  whether  a  truly  independent  mone- 
tary authority  is  desirable. 

The  nine  academic  monetary  specialists 
who  have  thus  far  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee represented  varying  p>olnts  of  view, 
but  all  agreed  that  the  monetary  jjolicle. 
pursued  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
should  be  consistent  with  the  economic 
goals  of  the  incumbent  national  administra- 
tion. The  witness  who  drove  this  point 
home  in  the  most  compelling  faishion  was 
Prof.  Milton  Friedman  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  the  coauthor  of  a  distinguished 
monetary  history  of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Friedman  is  a  protagonist  of  a  brand 
of  economic  liberalism  to  which  many  con- 
servative politicians  i>ay  only  lipservice. 
He  believes  that  competition  in  the  market- 
places, unfettered  by  Government  Interven- 
tion, provides  the  most  effective  support  of 
political  freedom  and  personal  liberty.  It 
is,  then,  the  failure  of  the  nominally  inde- 
pendent authorities  to  maintain  monetary 
stability  rather  than  affinity  for  centralism 
which  leads  Dr.  Friedman  to  the  firm  belief 
that  monetary  policy  should  be  determined 
by  the  Congress. 

Using  the  growth  of  the  money  «ipply  as 
his  criterion.  Dr.  Friedman  argues  that  the 
"chief  defect  in  Federal  Reserve  poUcy  has 
been  a  tendency  to  go  too  far  in  one  direc- 
tion or  the  other,  and  then  to  be  slow  to 
recognize  Its  mistake  and  correct  it."  In  the 
period  from  1957  to  mid-1962  "unduly  wide 
swings  in  the  money  stock"  contributed  to 
Instability  and  the  slow  rate  of  economic 
growth.  But  since  September  1962,  Dr. 
Friedman  believes,  the  money  stock  has  been 
expanding  at  a  rate — nearly  4Vi  percent  per 
year "that  cannot  long  be  maintained  with- 
out producing  a  substantial  Increase  in 
prices." 

In  place  of  most  of  the  powers  which  now 
reside  with  the  Federal  Reserve  authorities. 
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Or    Friedman  propoaes  that  Congrew  legls- 

of  KTOwth  in  the  money  supply  from  weeK 
S  feel  month  to  month,  and  year  to  year. 
S.U  provocative  propo«.l  ha.  drawn  crltl- 
clam  but  In  view  of  the  hlatorlcal  record  of 
m^eiry  Instability  and  Increaalng  evidence 
mat  the  rate  at  which  the  ^or.'^^y^^^, 
Sow.  l«  a  matter  of  great  economic  Impor 
S^Te,  It  deserve,  a  full  hearing  and  careful 
consideration. 


UHP  TELEVISION 
The  SPEAKER.     Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr   CoLUERl  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr     COLLIER.      Mr.    Speaker,    and 
Members  of  the  House:  2  years  ago  this 
House  passed  the  bill  which  in  my  opin- 
ion was  about  as  "1-^0""^^-^;*,?^^^^,°/ 
legislation  as  had  ever  passed  the  House^ 
It  was  subsequently  enacted  into  law.    I 
refer   to    the   so-called   ultra-high   fre- 
quency all-channel  television  law  which 
was  signed  into  law  2  years  ago.  but 
which  was  a  time-bomb  type  of  measu'-e 
which  is  due  to  explode  on  the  Amer  - 
can  market  on  April  30.    After  that  dat« 
thousands  of  American  consumers  will 
be  paying  for  a  reception  facility  on  tele- 
vision sets  which   in   most   cases  they 
neither   need   nor   want.    By   an   edict 
of   the  Government,   as   a  result   or   a 
law  which  this  Congress  approved  every 
purchaser  of  a  television  set  after  the 
30th  day  of  April  will  be  obliged  to  pay 
$15  to  $25  because  of  the  legislation  to 
which  I  refer.    It  is  not  in  good  taste  for 
a  Member  of  this  House  to  tell  the  ma- 
jority that  it  was  wrong,  nor  to  say     i 
told  you  so."  but  the  facts  are  undeni- 
able. _ 

At  that  time  I  contended  that  Con- 
gress had  no  right  by  law  to  force  peo- 
ple to  buy  something  that  they  did  not 
need,  nor  to  tell  the  manufacturer  he 
had  to  manufacture  in  accordance  with 
an  order  of  the  Federal  Government 
something  which  80  percent  of  the  tele- 
vision purchasers  of  this  country  did  not 
need  and  could  not  use. 

The  bUl  at  that  time  was  sold  on  tne 
grounds  that  it  would  provide  better  and 
wider  reception  for  television  throughout 
the  United  States.    However  let  us  look 
at  the  figures  and  see  exactly  what  has 
happened  so  that  you  might  better  un- 
derhand why  I  say   that  this    ^gisla- 
tion  was  so  Ul  conceived     Eighty  per- 
cent of  the  homes  containing  lf3  mil- 
flon  people  do  not  have  UHP  televlMori 
available  to  them.    An  additional  8  per- 
cent or  14  mUlion  people  can  get  UHF 
reception  only  from  noncommercial  sta- 
tions, which  generally  do  not  offer  as 
good  a  program  as  conmmercial  stations 
can  afford.     Twenty-eight  States  have 
absolutely  no  commercial  UHF  staUons 
at  all     In  States  with  such  outlets  most 
people  Une  outside  the  signal  area— 156 
Sajor  cities  with  over  100.000  popula- 
tion still  have  no  commercial  UHF. 

Taking  the  example  of  my  own  area^ 
Metropolitan  Chicago,  here  after  the  30tn 
day  of  April,  because  of  a  law  which  this 
Congress  passed,  those  who  desire  to 
buy  a  television  set  and  have  absolutely 
no  need  for  UHF  reception  will  be  pay- 


ing $15  to  $25  more  for  »  television  ^t 
because  of  the  action  which  this  con 
B^SI^k    Since  the  FCC  first  allocated 
&H?  SS^nels  m  1952.  225  TW  stations 
went  on  the  air.  but  since  that  ^^"^^^^ 
of  these  have  closed  down.    They  closed 
down,  not  because  the  people  could  not 
buy  UHF  sets  then,  but  because  UHF 
programs  were  so  unappealing  that  peo- 
ple simply  did  not  buy  the  sets^ 
^  Mr    Speaker,  what  I  h«;^«^f  ^^^o^*^ 
this  regard  is  water  over  the  dam^   Ob 
viously  we  cannot,  at  least  in  the  near 
future  repeal  what  I  believe  to  be  a  very 
bad    law.    particularly    since    televis  on 
manufacturers  geared  their  ^^o^uc^^n 
to  this  requirement  and  Pi^^ced  count- 
less thousands  of  television  sets  with  this 
all-channel  reception  facility.    B^t  there 
is  something  we  can  do.  as  a  Congms. 
to  put  salve  on  the  wound,  so  to  speaK. 
if  we  act  expeditiously. 

On  all  television  sets,  as  you  know 
there  is  currently  a  10  Percent  F^eral 
excise  tax.     Since  we  have  saddled  the 
'potential  buyer  of  television  sets  with 
this  additional  cost  through  the  enact 
ment  of   a  bad  piece  of  legislation,  it 
S^ms  to  me  we  can  do  something  ^ 
remedy  that  by  removing  the  10  percent 
excise  tax;  not  only  because  we  owe  It 
S  the  consumers  of  the  United  State^ 
but  because  there  has  been  anest^a^ 
that  as  a  result  of  the  Increased  cost  of 
television  sets  there  will  probably  be  a 
Ses  drop  of  about  750.000  units,  having 
a  reUil  value  of  $150  million. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
plain any  further  the  need  for  doing 
something  m  this  area.  The  only  ^ter- 
native  open,  it  seems  to  me  at  this  time 
U  to  act  expeditiously  in  removing  the 
excise  tax  to  compensate  for  the  addi- 
tional burden  which  the  consumers  will 
have  to  carry  in  buying  a  television  set 
after  April  30  of  this  year. 


A   SALUTE   TO  THE   AMERICAN   SO- 
CIETY OF  COMPOSERS.  AUTHORS. 
AND  PUBLISHERS  (ASCAP)  ON  ITS 
50TH  ANNIVERSARY 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     <Mr^ 
ROOSEVELT  >.    Under   previous  Order   of 
The   House,  the   gentleman     rom   New 
York  IMr.  HalpernI  Is  recognized  for  15 

""m^^^HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
golden  annlversary-1914-64-observ- 
Ince  of  the  American  Society  of  Com- 
JSSrs  Authors,  and  Publishers  I  wish 
iTpay  tribute  to  and  congratulate  the 
mu^lcmakers  of  America.  Music  Is  one 
of  the  great  arts  that  is  understood  by 
all  citizens.  No  one  can  estimate  with 
certainty  the  value  of  music.  It  has 
SeTcalled  "the  only  universal  tongue, 
•the  greatest  good  that  mortals  know, 
•the  speech  of  angels."  and  •medicine  of 

troubles."  . 

The  songs  which  a  nation  plays  and 
sings  are  reflections  of  that  country  s 
SSial  history-war  times,  prosperity 
and  depression,  times  of  stress,  and  times 

°  O^e^f  the  most  significant  tributes 
paid  to  any  organization  is  the  one 
which  President  Johnson  extended  to 
ASCAP  m  his  letter  to  Stanley  Adams. 


ASCAP   president,    and    from   which   I 

quote : 

Por  50  year,  the  mu.lcal  creation,  of  the 
mrmber.  of  the  American  Society  of  Com- 
SSTrT  Author.,  and  Publl.her.  have  en- 
ESS  the  cultural  life  of  all  American. 

-JJe  talented  writer,  who  are  nie«ib«n.  o( 
your  organization  have  made  a  radiant  con- 
tribution to  the  musical  culture  of  our  Na- 
uin  Tour  member.hlp  has  included  such 
ouTstanTng  talent  a.  ^ohn  PhUlp^u^^ 
Trvlnii  Berlin.  Victor  Herbert.  Ricnara 
R^glr.  and  Oscar  Hammemteln.  Their 
Kl^  Sve  become  the  proud  possesion  not 
Sone  of   American,  but  alK>  of  all  peoples 

''T'AmJrlclnrwe  pride  our«.lve,  on  the 
frewlom  and  Independence  of  our  creative 
artUU  Your  socleTy  ha.  played  a  consplcu- 
ou.  role  in  fostering  the  atmosphere  whl^h 
permits  creative  people  to  ''o^^J"*^/^.*! 
Uvely  and  to  And  greater  reward  for  their 
artistic  achievements 

1  am  most  happy  to  extend  to  all  Uie 
meml^rs  of  ASCAP  my  sincere  congratula- 
UoITs  on  the  significant  milestone  In  the 
history  of  your  society. 

ASCAP  as  It  is  affectionately  known, 
is  a  membership  association  that  is  con- 
cerned solely  With  public  Performances 
of  copyrighted  works.  The  president  of 
52sCAP  Mr  Stanley  Adams,  has  very 
aptly  written  that  the  organization  acts 
as  a  clearinghouse  and  offers  a  con- 
^nient  Economical  way  for  those  who 
TrSilt  from  the  use  of  music  to  compen- 
sate those  who  create  it.  ASCAP  be 
Ueves  that  our  society  is  best  served  when 
it  best  serves  the  general  public. 

Smce  1897  it  has  been  the  law  tha 
any  commercial  user  of  music  cannot 
pray  a  composers  song  without  m^mg 
suitable   arrangemenu   with   the   com- 
Doser      ASCAPs    basic    function    is    to 
SSe  these  arrangements  for  composers 
X  find  difficulty  in  making  the  individ- 
ual   transactions    themselves.    By    the 
same    token   ASCAP   t>elieyes   that    the 
commercial  user  of  copyrighted j^^^^ 
would  find  it  Impossible  to  obtain  legal 
clearance  for  public  performance  of  mu- 
sical numbers  intended  for  any  one  of 
the  many  commercial  uses. 

During  the  50  years  of  service  to  Its 
nier;;iSs  and  to  the  commercial  i^erso 
music.  ASCAP  has  grown  ^^^Pho^  Uje 
legal  rights  of  its  more  than  9.000  writer 
and  publisher  members  and  the  approx- 
fmately    125.000    writer    and    publisher 
mernbe'rs  of  affiliated  foreign  socleti^ 
To  be  eligible  for  membership  m  ASCAt. 
IcompoSr  or  author  must  have  secured 
regular  publication  of  one  or  more  musl 
ca!  works  that  have  had  a  substantial 
number  of  musical  Performances^   It  is 
actually  a  voluntary  association  and  »e 
J^ll  that  among  the  original  organ^ers 
were  Victor  Herbert  and  Nathan  Burkan. 
attorney. 
In  1946  the  society  sUted  it  was. 
Dedicated  to  the  principle  that  no  man  or 
woman  In  the  United  States  who  writes  sue 
SSS  music,  or  anyone  dependent  on  him. 
shall  ever  want 


It  has  been  stated  that  no  ASCAP 
member  has  ever  been  on  relief  and  it^ 
apparent  that  none  will  /ver  die.  as 
Stephen  Foster  did.  with  38  cents  In  his 

"^SaP    asserts    it    seeks    equiUble 
means  of  making  it  possible  for  those 


who  create  music  to  live  comfortably,  by 
protecting  them  in  their  lawful  rights 
and  collecting  for  them  their  portion  of 
the  profits  made  by  commercial  users  of 
their  music.  Without  music  these  en- 
terprises could  not  be  successfully  oper- 
ated. 

Aaron  Copland,  one  of  America's  lead- 
ing symphonic  composers,  has  stated  in 
a  salute  to  ASCAP: 

It  Is  a  sign  of  ASCAP^s  maturity  that  the 
society  has  become  fully  aware  of  the  values 
represented  by  the  works  of  Its  symphonic 
composers.  It  Is  a  safe  prediction  that  this 
trend  will  continue  and  that  In  the  next  few 
decades  the  society  will  find  Its  symphonic 
composers  playing  a  leading  role  In  Its  fu- 
ture history. 

The  beloved  composer  of  popular 
songs.  Richard  Rodgers.  has  written  of 
ASCAP: 

Creative  people  are  usually  a  pretty  In- 
dependent breed.  Those  I  know  would 
much  rather  receive  compensation  for  what 
Is  rightfully  theirs  than  receive  some  form 
of  patronage.  Thus,  without  playing  fav- 
orites or  giving  handouts.  ASCAP  accords 
writers  the  respect  that  Is  their  due.  In 
turn,  by  their  courage  and  vision,  writers 
accord  that  same  respect  to  their  audience. 
It  has  been  a  beneficial  relationship  all 
around,  and  one  that  is  In  no  small  measure 
responsible  for  the  good  health  of  our  musi- 
cal theater  today. 

The  well-known  and  talented  Duke 
Ellington  has  appropriately  written : 

I  like  to  think  that  ASCAP  has  always  been 
a  guardian  of  good  music.  The  benefits  of 
ASCAP  are  an  inspiration  to  the  artist  and 
therefore  ultimately  beneficial  to  the  public. 

Music  in  our  country  functions  con- 
stantly in  areas  which  include  education, 
social  activities,  professional  needs,  pa- 
triotic occasions,  religion,  industry,  and 
therapeutics.  The  American  public,  as 
well  as  the  authors,  composers,  and  pub- 
lishers of  music,  have  been  served  hon- 
estly and  efficiently  for  50  years  by 
ASCAP.  I  trust  this  society  will  con- 
tinue to  assist  in  the  enrichment  of 
American  culture. 


THE   FATAL  QUICKSANDS   OF   UNI- 
LATERAL DISARMAMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer]  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  H.R.  10311.  a  bill  rela- 
tive to  the  organization  now  called  the 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  In  September  1961  Congress 
established  this  as  an  Agency  which 
would  put  all  arms  control  study  and  in- 
formational work  under  one  roof,  so  to 
speak,  and  prevent  overlapping  research 
activities,  failure  to  coordinate  back- 
ground Information,  and  poor  communi- 
cations between  the  various  agencies 
concerned  with  national  security  and 
foreign  policy. 

First,  the  semantics  of  the  Agency 
are  wrong.  From  the  beginning  there 
were  reservations  held  by  many  that  the 
title  "Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency"  was  a  misnomer  and  that  the 
Disarmament  Act  of  1961  went  further 
than  the  original  intent  of  Congress.    As 


a  result  of  the  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions of  this  Agency  we  find  In  official 
administration  circles  today  fuzzy  think- 
ing relating  to  our  role  in  the  world 
military  balance  of  power.  We  have 
been  told  "let  the  Soviet  become  equal 
with  the  United  States  in  military  might 
and  the  Soviet  will  no  longer  fear  us  or 
attack  us. '  This  is  the  fallacious  logic 
of  the  theoreticans  and  amateur  military 
strategists  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency. 

Today  we  are  witnessing  a  unilateral 
approach  to  disarmament  by  this  ad- 
ministration, which,  if  continued,  will 
threaten  the  very  security  of  our  Na- 
tion.   When  the  original  Disarmament 
Act  was  passed,  in  1961,  the  Communists 
were  still  grounded  on  the  Eurasian  land 
mass.    Now,  in  1964,  there  is  a  threat- 
ening Communist  base  of  action  just  90 
miles  from  the  shores  of  Florida.    We 
do  not  know  the  true  story  of  the  pur- 
ported  removal   of  the   Soviet   rockets 
from  Cuba.    Reports  are  constantly  be- 
ing received  that  the  Russians  are  en- 
trenching themselves  In  fortified  caves 
and  concrete  bunkers  In  the  provinces 
of  Castroland.    We  read  of  secret  mid- 
night movements  of  Soviet  groups  and 
the  establishment  of  Russian  military 
compounds    completely    isolated    even 
from  their  Cuban  puppets.    Is  this  the 
time  to  consider  further  steps  to  weaken 
national  security? 

Today,   the   newspapers  tell  us  that 
both  Red  Russia  and  Red  China  have 
threatened  warlike  measures  if  we  at- 
tempt to  retrieve  our  military  position  in 
Vietnam    by    stepped-up   military   ma- 
neuvers   against    Communist    northern 
Vietnam  forces.     Shall  we  continue  to 
disarm  in  the  face  of  such  threats  and 
implied  ultimatums? 
■    It  seems  Incredible  that  at  a  time  of 
accelerated  alarm  and  with  the  enemy 
making  continued  advances  in  the  Par 
East,  in  the  Near  East,  in  Africa,  and  in 
South     America,     the     administration 
should  continue  to  press  at  Geneva  for 
so-called  disarmament  proposals;   pro- 
posals which  the  Soviets  laugh  at  and  de- 
ride.   Only   last   week   at   the   Geneva 
18 -nation  Disarmament  Conference,  the 
U.S.   representative,   Adrian  8.   Fisher, 
announced  with  great  fanfare  that  cer- 
tain American  reactors  are  being  placed 
under     International     Inspection.    The 
move  was  entirely  unilateral  on  our  part. 
No  similar  action  by  the  Communists 
was  demanded  in  return.    The  idea  was 
to  set  a  noble  example  to  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, which,  it  is  hoped,  will  follow  suit. 
All  this  might  be  logical  if  we  were  deal- 
ing with  people  who  understand  such 
things  as  good  faith  and  noble  examples. 
But  the   Reds   do   not.     Such   gestures 
merely  prove   that  our  disarmers  fail 
totally  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
Red  enemy. 

At  no  time  have  the  Communists 
shown  a  sincere  Interest  In  any  disarma- 
ment proposal  which  would  provide  for 
compulsory  verification  systems.  They 
secretly  arm  as  we  publicly  disarm  and 
weaken  ourselves. 

Until  the  Soviets  show  a  real  and  sin- 
cere desire  for  disarmament  we  are  just 
playing  into  the  enemy's  hands  with  our 


Geneva  proposals  which  serve  only  to 
lull   the  American  people  into  a  false 
sense  of  peace  while  the  Soviet  continues 
relentlessly  on  its  slated  path  of  world 
domination.    Add  to  this  fact  that  there 
is  a  strong  possibility  that  the  Soviets 
will  make   a  serious  miscalculation  of 
American  will  to  survive.    Our  apostles 
of  appeasement  have  distorted  the  Amer- 
ican image  and  today  our  Nation  ap- 
pears, to  those  in  Europe.  Africa,  and 
South  America,  to  be  a  nation  which  is 
selling   its   birthright   of   courage    and 
strength  for  the  leaky  umbrella  of  the 
fallacious  "peace  in  our  time"  theory, 
a  theory  which,  as  embraced  by  the  staff 
and  policies  of  the  Anns  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  entails  the  belief 
that   'the  only  road  to  peace  is  the  road 
of  disarmament."    This.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
do  not  believe.    There  are  other  roads 
to  peace  and  one  of  them  is  the  road  of 
national    strength,    both    military    and 
moral.    This.  I  believe,  is  the  only  real 
road  to  peace.    Meanwhile,  in  order  to 
retain  the  opportunity  to  take  this  road, 
we  must  act  to  put  the  disarmers  on 
some  kind  of  a  reasonable  leash  and  place 
a  -safety  catch  on  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and    Disarmament    Agency's    notorious 
tendency  to  lead  us  ever  deeper  into  the 
fatal    quicksands   of   do-lt-ourself   dis- 
armament. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  military  system,  if  we 
look  at  it  historically  and  objectively,  is 
concerned  primarily  with  preventing 
war.  I  sincerely  believe  that  there  is 
no  one  in  the  Military  Establishment 
who  advocates  aggressive  war  against 
our  declared  enemies.  Yet  by  unilateral 
measures  we  are  rapidly  sapping  our  na- 
tional stature  as  a  military  power.  The 
amount  of  money  budgeted  for  our  stra- 
tegic retaliatory  forces,  bombers,  and 
missiles  has  been  drastically  cut.  In  fis- 
cal year  1962  the  sum  was  $9.1  billion. 
For  fiscal  year  1965  the  sum  Is  $5.3  bil- 
lion, over  a  40-percent  reduction.  All 
this  Is  in  the  face  of  an  absolute  zero- 
percent  reduction  in  communism's  mani- 
fest and  devouring  hostility  toward  all 
that  is  noncommunist  on  our  planet. 

The  administration  all  but  killed  the 
RS-70  program.  It  has  stopped  produc- 
tion of  the  B-58  bomber.  The  B-52 
bombers  are  being  retired  2  or  3  years 
ahead  of  schedule.  All  B-47's  have  been 
ordered  junked  by  1966.  The  Skybolt 
missile  program  was  eliminated.  The 
Jupiter  and  Thor  missiles  were  removed 
from  their  sites  in  Turkey  and  Italy  just 
7  months  after  they  were  installed.  Our 
high-powered  Atlas  D  and  Titan  I  long- 
range  missiles  are  headed  for  the  scrap 
heap.  By  Executive  order  the  production 
of  fissionable  nuclear  materials  is  to  be 
cut  drastically  and  nuclear  reactors  are 
to  be  shut  down.  The  administration 
now  is  considering  a  p/oposal  of  Soviet 
Russia  to  bum  all  bombers.  Plans  for 
additional  nuclear  aircraft  csuriers  have 
been  shelved  and  Nike-Zeus  missile -killer 
production  canceled.  How  unrealistic 
can  we  get?  We  must  ask  the  adminis- 
tration: What  evidence  do  you  have  that 
the  Communists  are  responding  to  our 
unilateral  disarmament  actions  with  ef- 
fective   disarmament    actions    of    their 
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own'  On  the  contrary,  newspapers  have 
?^ently  reported  that  our  intemgence 
Lpparalus  has  discovered  new  antl-anti- 
mSe      networks     being      established 

Ground  Moscow.    ReP^^-t* f  >•«  J.^^^J'^^^^^' 
the  Soviets  are  now  constructing  a  spy 
a  euS:  system  in  Cuba  which  wiU  make 
the  United  States  subject  to  contlnua 
surveillance.    Are  these  acts  of  peaceful 

^"C^a'S'president  Kennedy  said  In  his 
last  state  of  the  Union  address: 

until  the  world  can  develop  ^^''^'t^  ^\ 
tern  of  international  security,  the  free  peo 
p'S  have  no  choice  but  to  keep  their  arm- 
near 
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ReflecUng  the  late  Presidents  state- 
me^Tet  i  remember  there  has  been 

no  real  lessening  of  t^"^o;;^„^i°eve 
or  even  word  have  the  Communists  ever 
^'c^cated  that  they  have  given  up  their 
goal  of  world  domination.    U5.  prestig^ 
ronUnues  to  go  dovm  whUe  the  fruitless 
and  dreary  sessions  of  the  disarmament 
negotiatoS    at    Geneva    continue    their 
thankless  and  unprofitable  task^^^^^  V^! 
meanwhile,  here  at  home,  we  hav?  ^ras 
ticallv  cut  back  proper  research  and  de- 
velopment of  neS  weapons  and  have  de- 
creased our  striking  force  by  a  systematic 
reduction  of  airpower. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  Uie  debate  last 
November  I  offered  a  number  of  amend^ 
ments  on  tiie  floor  and  also  a  bUl  which 
would  have  corrected  some  of  the  errors 
so  apparent  In  the  Disarmament  Act^  It 
was  sSggested  I  brought  them  t^  the  «X 

so  late  that  proper  consi^^^^.^^PJ^  ^ 
not  be  given  to  them.  Now.  in  order  to 
Dreclude  this  criticism,  H.R.  10311  nas 
Kfn  introduced  and  I  respectfully  sug- 
crest  to  Uie  adherents  of  the  Arms  Con- 
frt  a'Sd'Ssarmament  Agency  tjiat  the^ 
who  wield  great  influence  in  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  assist  in 
S:uring  its  early  consideration  by  the 
conunittee.  , 

It  is  interesting  to  note  Uiat  organL^- 
tions  such  as  the  American  Legion.  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars.  D^^^^ters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Americans  for  Na- 
SSS  Security,  and  many  Patriotic  and 
civic     organizations     have     repeatedly 
urgwl  the  Congress  to  Uke  another  look 
at  S?e  Arms  Control  and  Di^Tname^t 
Agency.    Certainly  these  are  not  fanatic 
or  extremist  groups  but  are  representa- 
tive of  the  tiiinklng  of  many  Americans^ 
They  should  be  given  Uieir  day  before 
STe   House   Foreign   Affairs   Committee 
relative  to  tiie  effectiveness  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  at  the 
present  time. 

When  this  House  considered  appropri- 
ations for  the  US.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  last  wmter  more 
tiian  130  Members  of  tiie  House  expressed 
their  dissatisfaction  with  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  by  vot- 
ing against  giving  this  Agency  any  ap- 
propriation whatsoever.    It  is  time  for 
tiie  majority  to  give  full  consideration 
to   the   dissatisfaction   expressed   by    a 
fourth  of  the  House  membership. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  dissatisfaction 
as  expressed  by  House  Members  was  the^ 
belief  that  it  was  Uie  intent  of  Congress 
that  this  Agency  should  be  "only  a  re- 
search coordination  center  for  tiie  prob- 
lems of  arms  control"  and  not  necessarily 


a  "disarmament  negotiating  arm  of  gov 

^"^""'ioSll  wiU  do  the  following  six 

'Trst.  Make  U.e  Agency  ^"an^con- 
trol"— not      "disarmament        researcn 
acency — and  so  title  it. 
^iSnd.  Take  ti.e  Agency  away  from 
the  Department  of  State  P  jnners. 
Third.  Make   it   responsible   to  con 

^'p^urth.  Give  access  to  all  reports  and 
recommendations  of  the  Agency  to  Uie 
cSr.^  and  senior  m^ority  members 
of  key  committees  such  as  House  ana 
senate  Armed  Services  Foreign  AiTairs. 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Fifth.  Provide  for  tiie  Resident  to  in- 
dicate at  least  30  days  prior,  his  inten 
Son  to  reduce  or  eliminate  armed  serv- 
ce?  strength,  to  the  key  House  and 
Senate  committee  chairmen  and  senior 
mindrity  committee  members. 

<?ixth  Spell  out  what  agreements  and 
mSes^ectlng  our  national  security 
would  require  the  affirmative  action  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Under  my  bill  we  would  take  a  more 
realistic  look  at  the  Agency.  Th^ 
^«icy  does  not  have  permanent  status 
^fpresentiy  I  do  not  foresee  any  need 
for  granting  it  permanent  status.  Ratn- 
e?  llt^i  kwp  tills  Agency  from  expand- 
mg  aTparkinsons  law  would  have  it. 
mU)  a  huge,  unwieldly  bureaucracy^ 

LoglsticaUy  it  is  tiie  stepchild  of  the 
State  Department.  Let  us  free  it  from 
tiie  chains  of  State  Department  pater- 
nalism and  permit  some  real  independent 
recommendations  and  reports  apart  fr^ 
the  obvious  policies  of  pacifism  of  tne 
present  Department  of  State. 

Opponents  of  the  present  activities  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Aeency  and  the  administrations  con- 
tinued program  of  unilateral  disarma- 
ment via  Executive  orders  have  become 
greatly  concerned  at  the  lack  of  point 
of  knowledge"  when  the  executive  de- 
partment promulgates  new  measures  af- 
fecting our  national  security.  So  many 
timrcongress  learns  ''after  the  fact 

rather  than  before.    Surely  the  execu- 
tive department  would  secure  stronger 
support  and  some  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  the  f eeUng  of  Congre^  relative  to 
national  defense  security  if  the  Presi- 
dent would  make  this  information  known 
in  due  time  before  the  Executive  action 
is  taken     This  would  not  interfere  with 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  ex«ju- 
tive  department,  but  on  the  contrary, 
would  enable  the  executive  department 
To  secure  the  support  of  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  in  vital  areas  of  national 
public  opinion.     H.R    10311   would  re- 
quire that  the  executive  department  no- 
tify the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress regarding  proposed  Executive  or- 
ders affecting  the  Armed  Forces.    This 
would  strengthen  the  constitutional  con- 
cept of  check  and  balances. 

Along  with  this  provision  is  one  which 
spells  out  more  fully  the  provision  In 
the  act  that  calls  for  affirmative  action 
by  the  Congress  for  all  measures  and 
agreements  affecting  the  defense  and 
armed  services  organization  by  reduc- 
tion. limiUtlon.  or  arms  control,  which 
are  of  lesser  degree  than  treaties  and 


reaffirms  Uie  President's  ti-eatymaklng 
Dower  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr  speaker,  for  all  of  the  stated  rea- 
soJS  I  hive  given  today  It  is  my^hope 
that  other  Members  of  the  Hou^  ana 
£?lte  wUl  offer  similar  bills  and  that 
^rn^uS^Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
^11  provide  ample  time  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  10311  at  an  early  date. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to :  ..     12 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  for  March  10    li.  12. 
and  13.  having  been  ^PPOinted  by  ^^^ 
dent  Johnson  a  member  of  the  officii 
U  S  delegation  to  go  to  Athens,  Greece, 
for  the  funeral  of  King  Paul. 

Mr.  SCOTT  (at  the  '"e^^^f  °' ^J_tc- 
BERT).  for  March  10  and  11.  1964.  on  ac 
count  of  death  in  the  family. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent.  ^PerrnlMlon  te 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to. 
Mr  COLLIER,  for  10  minutes,  today^ 
Mr    HALPERN    (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BRUCE),  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr    HosMER    (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bruce  ) .  for  20  minutes,  today. 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend   remarks   in   tiie   Congressional 
ReSrd,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks. 

*?T^r?o1lowmg  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BRUCE)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jensen. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Dole. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
Mr  BURLESON,  from  ttie  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
?hat  committee  had  examined  and  found 
tn^v  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  Uie 
SwlS  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R  9637    An  act  to  authorize  approprla- 

^selJc^  dev"  "pment    test,  and  evaluat^n 
J^ft^e  >Ue<l  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes 

SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
tu?e^to  an  enrolled  bUl  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titie:  ^.  .  .  ♦  „f 

ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  HARRIS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn, 
"^^^e  motion  was  agreed  to :  ^or^v^^ 
,«t  '\  o'clock  and  18  minutes  pjn.)  tne 
k^'uL^'^Xined      until      tomorrow^ 
Wednesday.    March    11.    19M.    at 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1803.  A  letter  from  the  National  Quarter- 
master. Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A.. 
Inc.,  transmitting  the  annual  repcM-ts  cover- 
ing the  actlvltlee  of  the  Veterans  of  World 
War  I  of  the  U.S.A..  Inc..  consisting  of  the 
following:  (1)  audit  of  financial  transac- 
tions; (2)  recruiting  folder;  and  (3)  a  copy 
of  the  proceedings  of  their  national  conven- 
tion held  September  23-25,  1963,  In  Detroit, 
Mich.,  pursuant  to  Public  Laws  85-530,  and 
88-105  (H.  Doc.  No.  172);  to  the  Osmmlttee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1804.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  reports  of  the  number 
of  officers  on  duty  with  Headquarters.  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  the  Army  General 
Staff  on  December  31.  1963.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3031(c)  of  title  10.  United  States  CX>de; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1805.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  records  pro- 
ixieed  for  disposal  under  the  law;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1997.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (c) 
of  section  1332  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  diversity  of  citizenship;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1229).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Cc«nmlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  S.  1299.  An  act 
to  deler  certain  operation  and  maintenance 
charges  of  the  Eden  Valley  Irrigation  and 
Drainage  District;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1231 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  3194.  A  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
make  water  available  for  a  permanent  pool 
for  recreation  purposes  at  Cochltl  Reservoir 
from  the  San  Juan-Chama  unit  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1232) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  CHELP:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  8277.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Cacclanl;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1230) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HERLONG: 
H.R.   10309.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  and  fa- 
cilitate the  deduction  from  gross  Income  by 
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teachers  of  the  expenses  of  education  (In- 
cluding certain  travel)  undertaken  by  them, 
and  to  provide  a  uniform  method  of  proving 
entitlement  to  such  deduction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

H.R.  10810.  A  biU  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Automation  and  Technolog- 
ical Progress;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.        

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 

H.R.  10311.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act,  to  restrict  the 
application  of  the  act  to  arms  control,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana: 

H.R.  10312.  A  bill  to  restrict  imports  of 
meat  and  meat  products  Into  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HUBERT: 

H.R.  10313.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  nutritionally 
adequate,  well-balanced,  and  uniform  ration 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize  the 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  regulate  the 
Issuance  and  sale  of  the  ration  and  to  pre- 
scribe special  rations,  and  for  other  -pxa- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  10314,  A  bUl  to  further  amend  the 
Federal  Civil  Etefense  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended,  to  extend  the  expiration  date  of 
certain  authorities  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  10316.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
ClvU  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  certain  amounts  received  by  way 
of  reimbursement  for  medical  supplies  and 
equipment  to  be  used  to  purchase  other 
medical  supplies  and  equipment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 

H.R.  10316.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Hovislng  Act  of  1949  to  provide  that  reloca- 
tion payments  to  persons  displaced  from 
lu-ban  renewal  areas  shall  Include  compensa- 
tion for  any  diminution  In  the  value  of  their 
land  occasioned  by  the  subsidence  or  collapse 
of  underlying  coal  mines;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Callforna: 

H.R.  10317.  A  bUl  to  create  four  JudicUl 
dUtricts  for  the  State  of  California,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  four  additional 
district  Judges  for  the  State  of  California, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 

HJl.  10318.  A  bill  to  create  four  judicial 
districts  for  the  State  of  California,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  four  additional 
district  judges  for  the  State  of  California, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN : 

H.R.  10319.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  increased  fees  for 
the  sale  of  U.S.  Naval  Oceanographlc  Office 
publications;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  10320.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1485 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  transportation  of  remains  of  deceased  de- 
pendents of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PRICE: 

HJt.  10321.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  au- 
thorization of  4  years  constructive  service 
credit  to  veterinary  officers  now  on  active 
duty  with  the  uniformed  services,  and  that 
those  veterinarians  hereinafter  appointed  as 
veterinary  officers,  be  so  credited;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina : 
H.R.  10322.  A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  August  11,  1959.  Public  Law  86- 


155,  as  amended   (74  Stat.  396)   to  provide 
Improved  opportunity  for  promotion  for  cer- 
tain   officers    In   the    naval   service;    to   the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON : 
HJR.  10323.  A  bill   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  prevent  loss  of  em- 
ployee   wages    and    fringe    benefits    during 
levy  and  distraint  proceedings;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BECK  WORTH: 
HJl.  10324.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
United   States   Code   to   provide    hazardous 
duty   pay    for   members    of    the    uniformed 
services  on  duty  in   intimate   contact  with 
persons  affilcted  with  epidemic  hemorrhagic 
fever;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  10325.  A   bin  authorizing  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  to  replenish  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  account  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania;    to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 
H.R.  10326.  A  bill  to  approve  a  contract  ne- 
gotiated with  the  Newton  Water  Users'  Asso- 
ciation, Utah,  to  authorize  Its  execution,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
HJl.  10327.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  to  pro- 
vide fOT  the  determination  of  the  amounts 
of  claims  of  American  nationals  against  the 
Government  of  Cuba;  to  provide  for  payment 
of  such  claims,  and  to  provide  that  the  un- 
compensated portion  of  approved  claims  may 
be  the  collateral  for  certain  loans  made  to 
claimants  by  the  Secretary  of  State;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HUBERT: 
H.R.  10328.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  certain 
commissioned    officers   of   the    Army    or   Air 
Force  who  were  erroneously  paid  uniform  al- 
lowance under  the  provisions  of  section  305 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  and    for    other    pxirposes;    to    the 
Conunittee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SCHADEBERG : 
B.B..  10329.  A  bUl  prohibiting  lithograph- 
ing or  engraving  on  envelopes  sold  by  the 
Post  Office  Department,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.  Res.  661.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  declare 
the  right  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
determine  the  qualifications  of  Its  Members; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 
H.  Res.  652.  Resolution  to  grant  additional 
travel  authcwlty  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  10330.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Armido 
Albanese;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINNEGAN: 
ns..  10331.  A   bin    for    the    relief    of   Idas 
Stavroxila  Roxunellotis;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
HJl.  10832.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Alejan- 
dro Debeljkovic;   to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
HH.  10333.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kon- 
stantlnos  Geranlos  and  his  wife,  Dlonysla 
Nicolas  Geranlos,  and  their  chUdren,  Nicolas 
and  Demltre  Geranlos;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


4896 

PETITIONS.  ETC. 

under  clause  1  o','^l%S?ieS-s  desk 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Cleric  s  aesK 

and  referred  as  follows: 

783    By   Mr    HANNA.    Petition   of   sundry 
orgSlzIuons  wltb  reference  to  a  con.tltu- 
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tlonal  amendment  to  provtde  voluntary  ^on- 
denominational  observances  in  ^e'^^^J  J» 
stltuUons;    to  the  Committee  on  tne  jua 

^^'Vi  Bv  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
St^er.^Lon  L^  Fla..  "Utlve  to^rtaln 
complicated    methods    recently    devised    for 


voting  in  the  New  Mexico  SUte  Legislature; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

765  Also  petition  of  Shojo  Nohara.  Katsu- 
ren-son.  Okinawa,  relating  to  the  problem  of 
pretreaty  claims;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Pomona'!   New    Public   Safely   Building 
and  Underground  CivU  Defen.e  City 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF   CAUTORN" 

m  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10.  1964 
Mr  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb - 
nianr  24  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  the  distm- 
Sed  nuclear  physicist,  performed  a 
h^  orlc  act  in  dedicating  the  Pomona 
Public  Safety  Building,  located  In  Po- 
mona calif,  in  the  24th  Congressional 
Sis^rtct  which  I  have  the  honor  of  repre- 

""^e'signiflcance  of  this  dedication  Ues 
in  the  fact  that  this  is  a  unique  building. 
Ti  l"  designed  as  an  underground  com- 
mnnications  center  for  use  m  norma 
urs  and  as  a  self-contained  municipal 
headquarters    in    time    of    emergency 
either  natural  or  man  made^    ^^^^t; 
Xposts  in  the  building,  which  serves 
as  police  and  fire  headquarters,  are  con- 
startly   manned,    the   switchover   from 
evo^day  operations  to  emergencies  can 
be  effected  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 

The   building   has   two  stories  above 
Kround  and  one  below,  which  houses  the 
cJZuiScations  facilities,  and  is  linked 
S  the  adjacent  county  courthouse  with 
an    underground    tunnel.  ^  The    below- 
ground  level  has  its  own  water  supply,  ts 
own  sewage  system,  and  it^  °TtVomnTet; 
laUng  air  filter  system.  g'^'"^io„t      Ad^- 
protection  from  nuclear  fallout.     Aoe 
quate    underground    food    rations    ajid 
sleeping  quarters  to  last  150  people  for 
14  days  are  always  at  the  ready. 

The  building  was  constructed  at  a  cost 
of  $1  500.000  mostly  with  city  and  partly 
wiUi  county  and  Federal  funds  The 
Federal  Government  contributed  one- 
half  the  cost  of  the  underground  con- 
struction because  It  wUl  serve  as  an  area 
headquarters  for  clvU  defense. 

In  his  dedication  remarks.  Dr.  Teller 
said  that  95  percent  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  could  survive  nuclear  at- 
tack and  enough  property  could  be  saved 
to  enable  the  country  to  recover  quickly, 
if   adequate   civil   defense   preparations 

were  made.  ,      . 

Dr  Teller  praised  Pomona  for  its  lead- 
ership in  providing  underground  civlJ  de- 
fense facilities  and  quickly  adaptable 
emergency  communications  beneath  its 
new  building  at  a  time  when  he  said 
such  leadership  is  badly  needed  in  the 
United  States. 

The  most  dramatic  feature  of  the 
building  is  its  labyrinth  of  underground 
faculties  and  passfiges.  The  whole  city 
councU  or  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of 


Suoervlsors  could  meet  there  In  emer- 
fS^y  and  conduct  their  business  with 
no  necessity  for  any  except  e^ctronlc 
contact  with  the  outside  world  to  tran^ 
Sit  commands.     The  underground  ceU- 
Sg  is  an  8-inch-tiiick  concrete  slab  wiUi 
two  tiers  of  reinforcing  bars.    The  exte 
rior  walls  around  the  underground  city 
are  iTinches  thick,  also  with  two  tiers 
of  reinforcing  bars. 

Besides  serving  in  normal  times  as 
headquarters  for  Pomona's  Peace  officers 
and  firemen,  the  public  safety  building 
hSuses  tiie  city  Jail  and  Is  the  cen  ral 
communications  hub  for  Are^^f^  P^f,! 
calls  the  city  telephone  system,  the  tele 
?ype  system,  water  level  telemetry  moni- 
tors public  works  calls,  and  serves  var- 
ious civU  defense  functions.  ^.-  . . 

The  people  of  Pomona  are  Justifiably 
nroud  to  show  the  way  to  the  entire 
?;Sntry  with  their  foresight  in  construc- 
tion of  this  beautifully  designed  and  utU- 
itarian  building. 


New  PoUcy  on  Trade  With  Communist 
Bloc  Countries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or   CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  10.  1964 


Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker  a  few 
davs  ago  there  were  press  reports  that 
SeU  I  Chamber  of  Commerce  intends 
to  adopt  a  new  policy  statement  on  trade 
with  the  Communist  bloc,  to  in  effect 
Sge  a  weakening  of  existing  trade  curbs 
with  Red  nations. 

I  believe  this  would  be  a  very  lU-ad- 
viid  move  and  have  written  Mr.  Edwm 
Neilan.  president  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, to  express  my  opposition. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  my  letter  to  the  Chamber: 

Maech  9.  1964. 

Mr  Edwin  P  Nmlan. 
President.  VS.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Waahington.  DC.  „,^, 

Dear  Mr  Nulan  :  According  to  recent  press 
reoorts  the  US  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
[Tl^nu^  meeting  April  29.  l^JJ'-^^^^P',^- 
nlng  to  urge  adoption  of  a  n«w  policy  camng 
for  a  loosening  of  trade  curbs  with  Russia 
and  the  Soviet  bloc.  „.,ki. 

I  am  frankly  amazed  that  responsible 
chamber  leaders  would  try  to  foist  on  the  r 
members  this  policy  based  °n.  ^^« /"^'^^^ 
argumenu  often  used  to  l"»"^yj»«f\'"^^8 
this  Nations  controls  on  East-West  trade 
These  arguments  are  a  genteel  way  of  say- 
ing -Let 8  grab  our  share  of  the  proflU. 


No  American  businessman  couldAnd  a^t 
ter  way  to  let  Kremlin  leaders  breathe  easier 
StaT  to  advocate  balling  out  a  floy^^ejlng 
£t?et  economy   through  trade,  and  I  want 
S  reKls^r  my  most  emphatic  objections  to 
t^l8   pro^d'  chamber  of  commerce   move^ 
"^It  I  r^rted  that  the  policy  P~P<^>  jj 
based  m  part  on  'he  argument  that  If  we 
loosen  our  trade   ~"trol8  with  Russia  ana 
go  along  with  the  wishes  of  West  Europeans^ 
wp   can   more   easily   persuade    the   allies   lo 
Tighten  ^p  on  some  of  their  trade,  say.  with 

^"yS^a  close  observer  of  East-West  trade  for 

^hPrTf  vears  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

rnmy"vTew°iir  argument  Is  completely^lth- 

out   merit.     The   entire    history    «     C^^J? 

'iSLarstrglc^^'e  w^h  t^:  C-o^mrunTst 
^S^rs^or5St%U  COCOM  countries  have 

nmde  few  concessions  to  the  UnltedStates  In 
return  for  our  concessions.  It  has  been  a 
one-way  sueet.  We  have  always  given  In 
?nr  the  sake  of  "harmony  among  allies 
whllS  the  Ust  of  strategic  goods  barred  from 
Tale    to    the    Communists    get    smaller    and 

*T'^  at  a  loss  to  see  how  even  more  hap- 
lei^ctlldlng  by  the  United  Stat«.  now 
would  persuade  the  Allies  to  ^ut  back  their 
Trade  with  Castro  or  any  other  Communist 
On  the  conuary.  every  U.S.  con^ssiori  j» 
ul^d  as  a  pretext  to  get  still  more  R«d  busl- 
nSs  certain  of  our  Allies  apparently  be- 
Set^e  a  fat  communist  Is  less  dangerous-a 
Damnable  fallacy-and  our  attempts  to  be 
Cncmatory  ^H  be  a  futile  gesture^ 

AS  If  our  COCOM  experiences  were  not  con- 
vincing enough.  US.  -^-^^^  -^^J,,^  /^t 
TT  <m  R  and  Exiropean  satellites  nave  j«u 
S?5^emonstrrted  that  every  feint  we  make 
toward  relaxed  trade  simply  brings  a  new 
avllanche  Of  European  business  deals  with 
Communists  In  Cuba  and  els«''h"*„,,^„„„i- 
in  my  view,  current  trade  curbs  although 
not  as  effective  as  many  would  ll^«-  *J*  ^ 
great  improvement  over  the  »    nation  ^hat 

lould  exist  without  "tea^y^f  J^ifStS 
^b^ulh^rmThe  a^fttr't^ThTge  grain  sale^ 
Lnd  o?her  Uansactlons  with  the  Soviets  has 
unquwtlonably  been  a  major  factor^ln  U^t- 
lng\illed  trade  with  t^e  Hed  moc^.^^ri 

4  to  5  percent  °4^^^^Jy,!lr;°[n  the  councils 
thus  limiting  Red  Influence  in  tnc 

♦«.r.      The    more    consistently     w"^ 
p.„de<l  ■«"<"•'  ;-'^' gl^l^^lot^  to 


growth  plans  without  European  and  Ameri- 
can financial,  technical,  or  commercial 
boosts.  The  U.S.S.R.  Is  desperately  seeking 
long-term  credits,  agricultural  conunodltles. 
chemical  machinery,  and  technical  data  from 
the  West.  Without  Western  trade,  the  Krem- 
lin planners  cannot  make  good  their  boosts 
to  overtake  and  bury  western  society.  Yet 
the  Chamber  apparently  wants  to  expand 
this  very  trade. 

Evidence  Indicates  that  unsolved  Soviet 
economic  problems,  not  good  will  toward 
men,  have  actually  forced  so-called  "peace- 
ful coexistence"  on  Kremlin  leaders.  For 
example,  Nikolai  Podgorny.  a  top  Central 
Committee  oflftclal.  stoted  March  3.  1964.  that 
the  Soviet  Union's  hopes  for  raising  Its  liv- 
ing standard  would  be  doomed  If  its  "peace- 
ful coexistence"  policies  collapsed.  I  am  at 
a  loss  as  to  why  the  chamber  of  commerce 
proposes  to  ball  the  Kremlin  out.  and  thereby 
make  the  Soviets  less  "peaceful." 

The  West  can  afford  to  Ignore  East-West 
trade.  Generally  only  a  few  Industries 
benefit  here  and  there  In  the  free  world. 
The  economic  health  of  West  Etiropean  coun- 
tries or.  for  that  matter,  our  own,  does  not 
depend  on  profits  from  the  Reds. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  much  of  the  fate  of  future  Soviet 
economic  development  rests  on  what  the 
Kremlin  can  beg.  borrow,  buy.  or  steal  from 
the  West. 

Also,  the  plain  fact  Is  that  Russia  doesnt 
have  the  cash  to  greatly  expand  trade  with 
the  West.  Only  long-term  credits  can  allow 
significant  Increases,  and  It  Is  hard  to  see 
how  even  the  most  dewey-eyed  "detents" 
advocates  could  favor  this  sort  of  Invest- 
ment on  a  society  dedicated  to  our 
obliteration. 

Thirdly,  the  chamber's  proposed  policy 
implies  that  the  lure  of  trade  with  the 
United  States  could  Induce  the  Soviet  Union 
to  make  other  agreements  this  country 
seeks,  and  that  trade  thus  could  be  a  polit- 
ical tool  for  the  West. 

The  only  agreement  worth  Its  salt  with 
the  Soviets,  as  I  am  sure  you  agree,  Is  a  Com- 
munist decision  to  call  off  its  obsessive  cam- 


paign of  worldwide  subversion,  guerrilla  sup- 
port,  and  troublemaklng.  If  trade  conces- 
sions could  basically  alter  Soviet  aspirations 
to  dominate  the  world.  It  could  be  helpful  to 
consider  such  a  course  of  action.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  concessions  do  nothing  of 
the  sort.  They  simply  reinforce  the  party 
machine's  will  and  economic  means  to  even- 
tually overthrow  the  West. 

For  these  reasons,  I  strongly  believe  that 
relaxed  East-West  trade  can  only  harm,  and 
not  help,  the  welfare  and  security  of  the 
United  States.  I  would  therefore  urgently 
recommend  that  the  chamber  of  commerce 
reconsider  its  policy  in  this  regard. 

Enclosed  for  your  Information  is  a  copy 
of  remarks  I  made  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  February  10,  1964,  regarding 
fallacies  Involved  in  relaxing  East- West  trade 
controls,  upon  which  the  administration  has 
based  its  weakening  stand  toward  allout 
trade  and  credit  with  Conununlst  enemy 
nations. 

Sincerely  yours,     ^ 

Olznaro  P.  Lipscomb, 

3f  ember  of  Congress. 


A  Letter  to  tke  President  and  to  Ginfrest- 
man  Mills 


Qaestionnaire  Results 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  njjMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  10,  1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  In- 
sert into  the  Record  the  results  of  my 
questionnaire  of  E>ecember  30,  1963, 
which  was  mailed  to  a  cross  section  of  the 
constituents  of  my  district.  Of  a  mail- 
ing of  approximately  70,000,  16,000  re- 
sponses were  received. 

The  results  follow : 


Questionnaire  results 


1.  Should  the  presidential  electoral  college  be  changed? - — 

2.  Do  you  believe  the  United  States  should  support  a  free  Cuban  eovemmert-ta-exlJeT 

3.  Should  Govemment  spending  be  cut  to  compensate  for  any  Federal  tax  reduction?.. 

4.  Do  you  favor  medical  care  for  the  ajjed  by— 

(a)  Increasing  socil  security  taxes  to  finance  such  care? 

(b)  Expanding  present  Federal-State  (Kerr-Mills)  legislation?... ---- 

(c)  Or  do  you  favor  private,  voluntary  medical  plans  with  no  Federal  Involvement?... 
6.  Do  you  believe  that  foreign  aid  spending  should  be— 

(a)  Reduced  substantially? 

Cb)  Increased? 

(c)  Expanded  in  Latin  America? 

(d)  Approved  to  countries  with  Communist  governments? ----- 

6.  Do  you  believe  the  international  Communist  conspiracy  is  a  threat  to  the  internal  security 

of  the  United  States?. - 

7.  Which  of  the  following  farm  programs  do  you  favor-  ,     j      ._ 

(a)  Rigid  controls  and  auotas  on  individual  produttlon,  mandatory  land  retirement— 

a  strictly  regulatea  farm  economy? 

(b)  Moderate  and  flexible  price  supports,  voluntary  large-scale  land  retirement— a 

gradual  withdrawal  of  Oovemment  from  the  farm  economy? 

8.  Do  you  favor  Federal  civil  rights  legislation— 

(a)  To  protect  the  right  to  vote? - 

(b)  Toenforce  school  integration? -- 

(c)  To  give  permanent  status  to  the  Civil  Rights  Commission?. 

(d)  To  use  the  intersUte  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution  to  enforce  access  to  public 
accommodations?  » « 

9.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  United  Nations  effective? 

10.  Do  you  favor  Federal  funds  for— 

(a)  Public  elementary  and  high  school  construction? 

(b)  Public  elementary  and  high  school  teachers'  salaries? 

(c)  Aid  to  private  elementary  and  high  schools?  

11.  Do  you  favor  oooiiraasloniil  approval  of  $ia5,000,000  for  the  dvll  defense  shelter  proeram?. . . 

12.  Should  the  United  SUtes  grant  diplomatic  recognition  to  Red  China? ;.■..__; 

18.  Do  you  belie ve  Congress  has  delegated  too  much  authority  to  the  President  and  bis  execative 

agencies?..  -- 

14.  Do  you  favor  salary  increases  for 

(a)  Federal  employees.  Members  of  Congress,  and  Federal  judges? 

(b)  Only  Federal  employees?. - 

(c)  Only  Members  of  Congress  and  Federal  judges? 

(d)  None? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Tuesday,  March  10.  1964 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent 
to  President  Johnson,  which  speaks  for 
itself,  as  follows: 

Srznandoah,  Iowa, 

March  2.  1964. 

The  public  meeting  held  In  Shenandoah, 
Iowa,  yesterday  was  a  convincing  demonstra- 
tion of  the  tremendous  depth  of  concern  that 
the  Midwest  has  for  the  future  of  the  cattle 
Industry.  This  meeting  was  organized  by 
our  committee  within  the  past  10  days.  It 
was  a  spontaneous,  nonpartisan  meeting  of 
all  segmenu  of  this  essential  industry.  The 
thousands  of  participants  listened  patiently 
and  attentively  to  the  explanation  by  As- 
sistant Secretary  Mehrens  of  the  administra- 
tion's position  regarding  Imports,  but  they 
were  not  convinced  that  there  is  any  sym- 
pathy for  or  understanding  of  our  position 
in  Washington. 

You  are  quoted  in  a  current  farm  magazine 
article  as  having  said  that  you  "know  what 
it  is  when  millions  of  farmers  go  throvigh 
the  economic  wringer,"  and  that  you  are 
"not  going  to  let  it  happen  again."  If  this 
is  indeed  a  true  statement  of  your  position, 
we  urge  you  to  act  now  by  helping  tis  to 
Implement  the  resolutions  unanimously 
adopted  at  this  meeting  and  endorsed  by  the 
leaders  of  all  major  farm  and  livestock  or- 
ganizations who  were  present  and  in  full 
accord. 

You  are  further  quoted  as  having  said  that 
"Farmers  still  arent  getting  a  fair  shake  out 
of  this  economy,"  and  that  legislative  action 
is  the  way  that  is  always  best.  We  realise 
that  legislation  is  the  only  way  to  curtail 
and  control  imports,  and  that  such  legisla- 
tion cannot  be  enacted  without  the  support 
of  your  administration.  We  urge  you  to 
lead  us  in  this  deEperate  battle  few  the  stir- 
vlval  of  our  industry  by  placing  the  full 
power  of  your  ofDce  In  support  of  these  reso- 
lutions. 
Be  it  resolved : 

1.  It  is  the  consensus  of  those  attending 
this  meeting  that  attention  must  be  called 
to  the  chaotic  and  serious  financial  straits 
in  which  the  cattle  Industry  finds  itself, 
and  that  this  condition  affects  not  only 
everytMie  connected  with  the  cattle  Industry 
but  many  other  segments  of  the  Nation's 
econtxny. 

2.  Be  it  hereby  declared  that  the  Cattle 
Industry  Committee  for  Legislative  Action 
respectfully  petitions  the  Congress  to  limit, 
by  legislative  action,  imports  of  beef  and 
veal,  fresh,  frozen,  cooked  and/or  canned  or 
cured,  to  levels  In  pounds  approximately 
equal  In  volume  to  the  level  of  1960,  approxi- 
mately 775  million  pounds  or  4.9  percent 
of  domestic  production  that  year. 

3.  We  further  recommend  and  urge  that 
the  cattle  industry  take  effective  action  to- 
ward orderly  marketing  and  production,  as 
well  as  iwoduction  more  nearly  conunenau- 
rate  with  consumer  demands. 

4.  Be  it  further  resolved  that  we  as  a  com- 
mittee urge  all  organizations  to  join  with 
us  in  a  united  effort  to  acoxnpllsh  our  ob- 
jective. 

It  is  our  solemn  belief  that  through  co- 
cq>eration,  understanding  and  mutual  re- 
spect, the  meat  Industry  fnan  producer  to 
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con-umer   can    face    a    future    that    will   b« 
profitable  and  satisfactory  to  all. 

Respectfully.     ^^3^,„„o„. 
Chairman.  Cattle  Industry  Committee 
for  Legislative  Action. 
Also  I  include  a  letter  to  ChalTinan 
MILLS  of  the  ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tP*>  which  also  speaks  for  Itsell. 

Mr  speaker  our  biU  restricts  by  50 
percent  the  average  annual  QuantiUes  of 
S  meats  of  aU  kinds  and  in  all  forms  of 
Dackaging  and  of  all  live  meat  animals 
fm,!^r?^into  the  united  SUtes  from  an 
foreign  countries  dunng  the  past  5-year 
period  ending  on  December  31   1963^ 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  much 
support  for  our  biU  Is  being  manifested 
nationwide. 
The  letter  follows: 
CoNcaisa  or  th.  UmrxD  Statis 

HOUSE  or  RtPaMK^ATIVM 

I  Washington,  DC.  March  9. 1964. 

'      TaiZ'^^'^cT^ttee  on  ways  and  Means. 
I      ^      J^e   of   Representatives.    Washington. 

T%,^.  M«  CHAimMAN:   On  February  25.  1964. 
I  i^^ed'^lfB    10099.  -to  restrict  Import. 


of  mi.at  and  meat  products  Into  the  United 
ItaTes  Sub^uently.  17  colleagues  Intro- 
duced IdenUcSbUls.  all  of  which  ha^e  been 
referred  for  action  to  your  committee^ 

Mr.   Chairman,   the   cattlemen-s   and   feed 

merchants-  plight  Is  already  desperae    and 

further  financial  damage  Is  In^"**^*  J^f° 

f  Jenef  legislation  were  enacted  In^medlately^ 

^us.  /very   moment   of  delay   postpones 

tee  or  by  an  appropriate  subcommittee. 

we  can  supply  you  with  sufficient  wlt- 
nelles  fJ?m  wK  scattered  feeding  areas  of 
?,^  important  Industry  who  can  describe  tb« 
crltlcal^tuatlon  that  exists  due  to  the  pres 
ent  unrestricted  iniportatlon  of  n«at  and 
meat  producU  Into  the  United  State.. 

Respectfully  yours.  ,.„„„•«• 

BO.    J     JENSEN.    Member    of    Congress. 

CHAELES    HOEVEN,    lO'*'''     «,  ^      ^wt^I 

Iowa   JOHN  Ktl.  Iowa:  Mel  Laird.  Wis 
«>M  n    HENET  ScHADEBERO.  Wlsconsln. 
WiTliam  VAN  PELT.  Wisconsin.  Robert 

ScLOS«T.     Illinois.      JAMES     QmLLEN. 

Tennessee    J    Edoar  Chenowfth.  Col- 
orado "*m"  ^'™  /'^'ir^E  Y 

Ralph    Beermann.    Nebraska.     E     ^ 
5^;.  ^uth  Dakota:   Don  Clausen. 


California:  Duewaro  Hall.  Mlswtirl: 
WILLIAM  HENRT  HARRISON.  Wyoming. 
wIll"m  brat.  Indiana;  and  Richard 
RouDEBUSH.  Indiana. 


Wheat  LefisUtioB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or   KAMSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  10.  1964 
Mr   DOLE.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
passed  a  wheat-cotton   bill  on  Friday 
March  6      I  have  had  many  inquiries 
ilS  differences  in  the  Senate  bill  and 
the  PurceU  biU  which  is  still  pending 
before  the  House  Agriculture  Committee. 
The  PurceU  bill  was  forwarded  from  the 
Wheat  Subcommittee  to  the  full  Com- 
mittee on   Agriculture  without  recom- 
mendation. 

A  brief  summary  follows: 


Provisions 


PurceU  bill,  pending 

<-. f«a.«^       u-lthniit 


recommendation 


BR 


6196.  known  as  Cooley  cotton  bill,  ss  amended  by 
Senate  to  Include  wheat 


1.  Years  applicable. 

2.  Support  level..- 


quotas  are  not  proclaimed. 
4.  CCC  sales  price..  


1  price. 

5.  Ellflbllity  for  price  support. 
8.  Marketing  quotas ■ 


Same. 


For  1964  and  19«  ^^  «^^n{Tf%"Iri°t?o"n  S'^oa^n  ^d 
mestic  supports;  0  ,«"  •?_P*'fl^i° tlvehlstory  In  Senate 

port  oertlflcate  on  the  19M  crop.) 
Yes. 


7.  National  allotment 

-    wini„«»rTP  reserve   for   additional   allotmenU 

"•  ^SS^^»500.000.acre  allotment. 

9.  Anfuso  amendment  (history  loss) 

10    Storage  of  wheat  under  bond  to  avoid  loss  of 

htowy  under  Anfuso  amendment. 
11.  Acreage  diversion 


12  Transfer  of  allottnetvts  allowed  In  event  of  natural 
disasters. 


No 

105  percent  of  support  price  on  noncertificate  wheat  (or 
Co'Se^^oT^myK^U.   wheat   allotment  and 

sTiiP^^  --r  i^^eS^f^"'^'  '^rru's^is^t 

Marketing  quotas  in  eneci  lor   i»o"  »■ 

F^mi  crop  49.500.000  acres.  For  X9K  crop:  Not  less 
than  49,500.000  acres.  

No 

8us«nded  for  1965  crop.  In  effect  for  1964  and  19M  and 
subMQuent  crops. 

No 

Yes:  equal,  to  <i««-n-^»li.r^"TddTS^^ 
tlonal  allotment  In  1964  ana  >wo_  -  j^  ,g 

crops  at  lower  rate.  

No 


Yes:  applicable  only  to  1965  and  subsequent  years. 

Same. 


Yes. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11, 1964 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev. Bernard  Braskamp. 
DX>..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalm  133:  1:  Behold,  how  food  <ind 
n^^asant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell 
together  in  unity. 

Almighty  God.  Thou  alone  canst  min- 
IsteTto  aU  mankind  whose  Ufe  every- 
She're'^and  always  Pulsates  with  the  same 
ereat  needs,  the  same  great  longings,  ana 

he^Tgr^at  hopes;  ^/am  that  ^  m^^^^ 
be  girded  with  a  great  faith  in  supply 
^d  sufficiency  of  Thy  divine  wisdom  and 
grace. 


May  Thy  spirit  of  love  and  grace  per- 
vaSe  an?  permeate  the  character  and 
Ideals  of  our  own  beloved  country  and 
mav  we  be  deeply  conscious  of  our  re- 
TZ^tim  to  hasten  the  dawmng  of 
that  day  when  our  human  race,  which  is 
one  in  origin  and  destiny.  shaU  be  one  in 
a  great  fellowship  of  sympathy  and  serv- 
ice, of  peace  and  good  will. 

in  these  days  when  the  whole  world 
seems  to  be  torn  by  trouble  and  there 
is  so  much  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  in- 
spire us  to  carry  on  courageously  and 
faithfuUy.  seeking  to  bring  about 
among  mankind  the  spirit  of  forbearance 
and  forgiveness  and  declaring  to  all  hu- 
manity that  the  reUgion  of  democracy^ 
its  profession,  is  that  of  the  Fatherhood 


of  God.  and  in  its  practice,  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  A«,on 
Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 

THE  JOXJRNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 

THE  PAY  RAISE  BILL 
Mr.   EDMONDSON.    Mr.    Speaker    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 

House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 

pxtend  my  remarks. 

^e    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 

to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 

Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 


loeif 
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Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
support  the  provisions  of  the  pay  raise 
bill  which  are  justified  by  increases  in 
cost  of  living,  and  recognize  the  clear 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  provide 
adequate  comi>ensation  for  our  classified 
and  postal  service  employees  of  Govern- 
ment. 

In  reviewing  the  different  sections 
of  the  bill  before  us,  the  increases  pro- 
vided for  employees  in  the  lower  grades 
appear  to  be  reasonably  In  line  with  cost- 
of-living  Increases  which  have  been  the 
pattern  of  life  since  World  War  n. 

While  I  question  the  timing  involved 
in  authorizing  these  incresises  now,  I 
have  made  my  position  clear  on  the  prin- 
ciple Involved,  and  will  support  all  such 
justified  Increases. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reconun ended 
increases  for  Congressmen,  judges,  and 
top  executives  in  Government  are  in  my 
Judgment  clearly  not  in  line  with  the 
cost-of-living  increases  recorded  since 
the  1955  bill,  and  should  either  be  re- 
duced to  more  moderate  figures  fully 
Justified  by  the  cost-of-living  figures,  or 
rejected  entirely. 

When  we  reach  the  voting  stage  on 
this  bill,  I  will  be  voting  in  accordance 
with  this  conviction. 


ance  to  potential  prime  and  subcon- 
tractors. This  ofiBce  would  develop  and 
issue  information  on  NASA  activities, 
and  serve  as  the  regional  sF>okesman  for 
NASA,  developing  and  issuing  informa- 
tion on  NASA  and  the  space  program  of 
particular  regional  interest. 

I  carmot  stress  enough  the  need  for 
a  more  equitable  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  our  defense  and  space  activities. 
It  is  in  the  national  interest  that  steps 
be  taken  to  spread  these  activities 
throughout  the  country.  My  proposal 
for  a  NASA  Midwest  office  would  be  a 
step  in  that  direction. 


INCLINATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  AD- 
MINISTRATION AND  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  DEFENSE  TO 
IGNORE  THE  MIDWEST 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is   there    objection 
rto  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Members  to  the  inclination  on  the 
part  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  ignore  the  Midwest. 

To  help  relieve  this  dearth  of  activity 
in  the  Midwest,  I  propose  that  NASA 
establish  in  the  Midwest  a  midwestem 
office.  The  benefits  of  such  an  office  to 
NASA  would  be  great  and  certainly  it 
would  be  a  step  in  establishing  a  working 
relationship  between  NASA  and  the 
Midwest.  It  would  also  assist  NASA  in 
exploiting  the  potential  of  the  Midwest. 
Such  an  office  would  work  as  a  liaison 
office  between  NASA  and  industry,  be- 
tween NASA  and  the  universities  and 
colleges,  and  between  NASA  and  the 
governmental  units  of  the  Midwest. 
The  office  would  provide  business  and 
technical  counseling  with  scientific  and 
educational  institutions  and  with  indus- 
trial, civic,  and  governmental  organiza- 
tions. It  would,  of  course,  provide  tech- 
nical and  administrative  support  of 
NASA  programs  within  the  region  of 
the  Midwest.  It  would  keep  extensive 
flies  on  the  industrial,  scientific,  and 
educational  resources  of  the  region. 
Because  of  its  close  and  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  NASA  requirements  it  would 
provide  procurement  advice  and  assist- 


NATTON'S  ONLY  STATE -SPONSORED 
LOTTERY  GIVEN  OVERWHELMING 
VOTE  OF  CONFIDENCE 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
was  an  important  day  in  New  Hampshire 
not  only  for  the  Republican  presiden- 
tial contenders  but  also  for  the  voters  of 
that  great  State  who  gave  the  Nation's 
only  State-sponsored  lottery  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  confidence. 

I  have  this  morning  sent  a  telegram  to 
Gov.  John  W.  King  congratulating  him 
and  his  people  for  the  almost  4  to  1  sup- 
port of  America's  first  State  lottery  pro- 
posal. 

In  my  wire  to  Governor  King,  I  said: 

My  congratulations  to  you  and  the  people 
of  your  State  for  the  overwhelming  support 
given  to  the  New  Hampahire  sweepstakes 
proposal. 

The  affirmative  action  taken  by  the  people 
In  approving  the  first  State  lottery  In  New 
Hampshire  represents  a  con^)lete  endorse- 
ment of  your  wisdom  and  courage  in  recog- 
nizing and  accepting  the  fact  that  a  lottery 
plan  Is  the  only  painless  substitute  for  taxes. 

The  strong  public  sentiment  In  favor  of 
xislng  the  lottWy  method  for  raising  addi- 
tional revenue  spells  out  not  only  an  ex- 
pression of  public  resistance  to  increase  in 
taxes  but  an  unequivocal  approval  of  your 
insistence  to  tie  together  yoiu  State's  need 
for  additional  Income  and  the  American 
urge  to  gamble. 

Again  my  congratulations  to  your  State 
for  taking  the  lead  In  this  field  and  for  its 
courage  In  tapping  this  new  and  lucrative 
source  of  revenue  to  meet  the  ever-Increas- 
ing educational  needs  of  the  people. 


Pogarty 

Morton 

Rosenthal 

Ooodllng 

Nelsen 

Scott 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Norblad 

Senner 

Harding 

O'Brien,  ni. 

Sbeppard 

Hoffman 

Phllbln 

Steed 

King,  CaUf . 

Powell 

Stratton 

Kirwan 

Rains 

WlllU 

Langen 

Mathlas 

Roberts,  Ala. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  397 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
10  during  roll  No.  63, 1  was  detained  vm- 
avoidably  in  my  office  with  a  group  of 
my  constituents.  I  wish  to  announce 
that  had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "aye"  when  the  roll  was  called  on 
final  passage  of  H.R.  8070,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoU  No.  64] 

Bass  Davis,  Tenn.        Dowdy 

Brademas  Dawson  Duncan 

Brown,  Calif.      Donobue  KUlott 


PATRICK  O'MALLEY  WINS  ANNUAL 
CIVIC  AWARD 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nual civic  award  made  by  the  Greater 
Cleveland  Knights  of  Columbiis  Lunch- 
eon Club  is  a  treasured  recognition  in 
the  pubUc  life  of  Cleveland.  This  year's 
recipient  is  the  highly  respected  pres- 
ident of  the  Cleveland  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor— CIO  Council,  Patrick  J. 
CMalley,  who  was  honored  at  a  testi- 
monial luncheon  yesterday  at  the  Carter 
Hotel  in  Cleveland.  A  congratulatory 
telegram  on  this  occasion,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

It  is  a  high  privilege  to  express  my  con- 
gratulations to  Patrick  CMalley.  19«4  re- 
cipient of  the  Annual  Civic  Award,  and  to 
commend  the  selection  committee  on  the  wis- 
dom of  their  choice. 

Pat  O'Malley  enjoys  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  all  who  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  him  In  any  of  the  many  phases 
of  public  and  civic  life  to  which  he  has  de- 
voted his  unique  talents  and  boundless  en- 
ergies over  the  years.  Pat  is  a  man  among 
men,  imbued  with  tboee  rare  traits  of  char- 
acter which  have  earned  for  him  the  indelible 
marks  of  unimpeachable  honesty  and  iron- 
clad integrity.  Graced  as  he  is  with  a  per- 
suasive personality,  few  can  resist  the  rich 
quality  of  his  voice  or  the  high  Intent  of  his 
purp>oses  as  a  proven  advocate  of  those 
causes  which  touch  the  dally  lives  of  all  the 
pe<^le  of  our  great  city.  It  is  no  accident 
that  the  1964  civic  award  winner  bears  the 
given  name  of  th6  patrcsi  saint  of  the  proud 
Emerald  Isle.  For  he  has  proved  himself  a 
true  and  steady  disciple  of  those   timeless 
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.     .   ,^  nf  qt    Patrick    which  have  gone 

call  him  my  friend. 
Mr    VANIK.    Mr.   Speaker.   wlU  the 

^^M??^o'^N.    I  would  be  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio^ 

Mr  VANK.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imoi  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 

'^^.rsV^^Err  there    oh^ection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Ohio?  ^^    ^.  „ 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr   VANIK.     Mr.  Speaker   I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  OWa 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Honor 
able  MicHAiL  A.  FMGHAN,  for  calling  the 
JuenUon  of  the  House  of  Represen  a- 
«ves  tSlay  to  the  great  esteem  m  which 
we  tnOie  northern  Ohio  area  hold  Mr 
Patrtck  J.   O-Malley.   president   of   the 
Cleveland  APL^IO.      Mr.  OT^Uey.  or 
Pftt    as  he  is  commonly  known,   is  as 
much  a  civic  leader  as  he  is  a  labor 
leader     He  has  given  unstintlngly  of  his 
liSfe  to  community  activities  of  high  pur- 
pSI.  while  providing  exemplary  leader- 
ship to  labor.  cieve- 
In  his  role  as  president  of  the  cieve 
larS  AFKHO.   he  has  brought   great 
ommS^nderstanding  of  the  prob- 
lam,  of  labor  and  has  helped  foster  tne 
SklLi  5?climate  for  industry  to  grow 
and  develop  in  our  community^ 

The  city  of  Cleveland  ^^^^\f^^^_ 
of  Ohio  are  justly  P^o^d  of  the  distin 
guished  service  of  Mr.  Patrick  J.  OMal- 
ley.  ^^__^^^^__ 

MODERNIZATION  OF  FEDERAL 
SALARY  SYSTEMS 
Mr  SISK.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  tfie  committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
Hou^  Resolution  650  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate  consideration, 
^e    Clerk    read    the    resolution    as 

follows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 

of  the  Whole  House  on  the  f^f  *  °^  '"' 
union  for  the  conslderaUon  of  the  bill  (H^R 
Sie)  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  compensa- 
t?nn  of  certain  officers  and  employees  In  the 

,     w-  »iTrL  in«t«ad  of  by  sections.    At  the 
rule  by  titles  insieau  ui  uj  "  .. 

J^iirw-iiinion  of   the  consideration  of  the  nui 

previuu-  H  amendments  thereto 

rS.J'i^e":i^'out  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr  SISK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
nxl^tef S,V  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Mrs.  3t.  George  1  and  pending 
that  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  reference  to  the  rule 
certainly  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  shall 


attempt  to  be  as  brief  as  possible  in  ex- 

pfS  what  the  rule  ^^^.i^^^nor^Z 
that  the  committee  may  get  into  general 
debate  and  explain  the  details  of  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation 

Mr.  speaker.  House  Resolut^n  650 
nrovides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  8»»o. 
S  bUl  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  com- 
pensation of  certain  officers  and  employ- 
ees in  the  Federal  Government,  and  for 
oSer  purposes.  The  resolution  provides 
^  open  rS^e  with  3  hours  of  general  de- 
Sate  and  further  provides  that  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
5^minu  J  rule  by  titles  instead  of  by  sec- 

^^°The  adoption  by  the  Congress  of  the 
eminently  fair  and  appropriate  Principle 
orcSarability  is  widely  recogn^ed  as 
?he  most  effective  and  far-reachir^  leg- 
IslatWe   improvement    In   Federal    em- 
Soyles-  salary  PoHcy  since  enactment 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1923.    H_K. 
8986  represents  the  first-and  undoubt- 
edly Se  concluslv^test  as  to  whether 
the  congress  Intends  to  a^^de  by  I  s  com- 
mitment  to  the  comparability  PrinciPle 
or  discard  It  within  a  year  after  Its  adop- 
Uon      The  bill  is  predicated  upon  the 
conviction  that  the  Congress  will  not  ab- 
dicate its  responsibility  but.  Instead^  wlU 
meet  its  obligation  to  Federal  employees 
Sid    the    public    by    maintalmng    and 
?Sengthenfng  the  comparability  prlnci- 

^^HR   8986  is  the  most  comprehensive 
general  salary  measure  ever  reported  by 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  service 
committee.    The  bill  consists  of  five  t  - 
Srre  first  four  of  w^^ch  are  separate 
salary  acts.    Title  V  sets  forth  the  enec 
tive  date  of  the  salary  In^e^^f . „„  ^^_ 
TV.P  1964  fiscal  year  cost  of  $300  mu- 
lion  ?orHR    8986  Is  only  $28  million 
S?gher  than  the  cost  of  the  bUls  orlg- 
fnluy  approved  by  the  administration, 
fo?  which  the  1964  budget  already  con- 
t^Inlan  allowance  of  $200  million^ with 

the  remainder  to  ^^J^^^fP^^^^^e  agen- 
aeencies     It  Is  expected  that  the  agen 
?les  cS  also  absorb  the  additional  $28 
mUliorcost  of  H.R.  8986  in  the  current 

"^J^lpeaker.  In  terms  of  cost,  with  the 
Murray  substitute  the  bill  is  acceptable 
toThe  President  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  since  the  cost  compares  very 
favorably  with  the  $544  mllUon  addition- 
al cost  In  the  original  bill. 

Mr    Speaker.  I  would  assume  that  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  discussion  and 
debate  on  this  issue  will  occur  around 
a  subject  which  percentagewise  Is  a  very 
i^all  part  of  the  bill.    There  has  been 
Tgriat  deal  of  discussion  with  reference 
to'tTe  advisability  or  how  i"  advised^ 
might  be  for  the  Members  of  Congress 
to  be  included  in  this  salary  Increase  bilh 
The  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and 
CivJservice  spent  cor^iderable   ime  and 
effort  m  hearings  on  this  subj^t^s  weU 
fts  on  the  other  Federal  employees  wno 
Tre  actually  covered  and  having  to  do 
with  the  judiciary,  the  executive  depart- 
ment, the  postal  workers,  and  classified 

*  U  s"  ms  to  me  that  as  we  read  the 
hearings  and  examine  the  time  and  effort 
spent  by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 


and  Civil  Service  that  that  committee 
has  done  an  excellent  job  in  estab  ishmg 
?itificatlon  for  what  they  havein  th^ 

particular  piece  of  legi«l*^^°!V  ,  ^^^cai 
of  course,  the  problem  of  the  politics^ 
import  of  Members  voting  for  a  salary 
increase  for  themselves. 

Mr   Speaker.  I  wish  to  make  It  clear 
that  as  a  Member  of  this  House  I  expect 

o  suVt  this  bill.     I  ^;^^i7^«,i,7J^S 
comparability  features  of  the  legislation 

which  we  passed  in  1962.    IJ>f^^7/  '. 
the  need  for  the  Increases  that  are  in 
mcatTthroughout  this  biH  as  weU  ^ 
my  firm  conviction  that  there  Is  justm 
StlonTor  an  Increase  In  salaries  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  as  well  as  of  the 
jSdlclary.    Many  of  us  who  were  here  m 
March  of  1955.  recall  very  well  the  la^t 
time  this  discussion  cam^e  ^^^^^^^  floor 
of  the  House.     I  notice  in  the  press,  i 
?^llVve  ttSsmornlng  or  yesterday  morn- 
mg    where  someone  has  indicated  that 
normally  Members  of  Congress  in  con- 
nSon  with  their  salary  increases  man- 
age  to  avoid  rollcall  votes. 

I  am  sure  those  of  you  who  were  here 
as  I  was  m  February  and  March  of  1955 
Smem'fcr  very  well  that  we  did  increase 
our  salaries  and  we  did  it  on  a  record 
vote,  not  only  once  but  we  did  it  twice. 
We  had  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  in  the  House.    After  that 
legislation  had  gone  to  the  Senate  and 
Sre  had  been  some  disagreements^  a 
conference  report  came  back  here  ana 
a^aln  that  legislation  was  passed  sub- 
s?riaUy  by  about  a  2-to-l -^  n^avo^ 

?ot"be^  wilnnn^  ^nd^urSTdM 
coin?^d  on  th"  I'ssue  is  simply  erroneous 
and  a  misstatement  of  fact. 

As  I  have  indicated  before,  only  1  per- 
cent ofThe' money  m  this  bill  is  in-lved 
in  congressional  salaries.  However  I 
realize  that  a  substantial  part  of  the  ms- 
cussfon  about  what  we  do  here  ^d^y  wUl 
ppnter  on  this  question.  I  thmK  we 
houTd  be'far  more  concerned  about    P 

holding  the  prestige  and  ^he  Wg^  '  .^nt 
ards  of  the  office  which  we  at  present 
have  the  honor  to  occupy  as  Member  of 
Coriress  than  we  should  place  upon  our- 
sel^sS' individuals.    Those  of  us  who 
Se  senTlng  our  country  here  today  are 
JSy  Sng  our  job  of  filling  these  offices 
?o  the  bTs't  of  our  ability  and  it  seems  ^ 
me  that  a  part  of  our  responsibility  is  to 
upgrade    the    office    and    IfPfO^^  .^ 
standards  of  the  Congress  of  the  Unltea 
SUt?s     TO  do  less  than  what  IS  proposed 
in  this  legislation  would,  to  me.  be  laii 
mg  m  our  duty  to  our  country. 
^I  have  always  said  that  when  the  ttoe 
comes  when  somebody  else  in  my  (Us- 
trt?t  ?an  do  a  better  job.  and  this  appUes 
t^  even^  other  district  In  this  country^ 
tSen  the  people  will  send  someone  else 
here     I  beSve  that  this  Pay  raise  for 
Members  of  Congress   set  forth  m  this 
legislation,  is  equitable  and  falr^ 

Mr.   GROSS.     Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 

gentleman  yield?  ♦i„^»n 

Mr.  SISK.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Iowa.  .  .  .«. 

Mr.  GROSS.    May  I  assume  from  what 

thVgentleman  has  said  that  he  wUl  j°m 

some  of  the  rest  of  us  in  an  attempt  to 

get  a  roUcall  on  this  biU? 


Mr.  SISK.  A  rollcall  Is  a  moot  ques- 
tion with  me  as  I  have  made  my  position 
amply  clear.  I  understand  that  some 
of  my  colleagues  feel  some  concern  about 
voting  on  this  on  a  record  vote.  I  do  not 
intend  to  press  for  a  record  vote.  I  have 
always  been  willing  to  tell  people  how  I 
feel  on  an  issue,  whether  I  voted  by  voice 
vote,  teller  vote,  division,  or  whatever  It 
was.  as  I  am  sure  my  friend  has.  So  I 
shall  leave  the  question  of  a  rollcall  vote 
up  to  the  balance  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  determine. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
the  gentleman  would  use  his  not  insig- 
nificant infiuence  on  the  Members  on  his 
side  of  the  aisle  to  get  a  rollcall. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's kind  remarks.  I  am  afraid  my 
Influence  Is  not  nearly  as  great  as  he 
suggests. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  650. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
jrleld  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolutiwi.  House 
Resolution  650,  makes  In  order  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  8986.  which 
is  a  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  com- 
pensation of  certain  officers  and  employ- 
ees in  the  Federal  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  comes  up  quite 
often  and  in  many  instances  quite  neces- 
sarily, but  I  think  that  at  this  time  this 
bill  is  peculiarly  and  completely  111 
timed.  It  is  less  than  a  month  ago  that 
this  House  voted  a  tax  cut  of  $11,500  mil- 
lion. At  that  time  we  heard  impassioned 
speeches  about  how  If  we  voted  for  that 
tax  cut  we  must  resign  ourselves  to 
frugality,  to  economy,  to  belt  tightening, 
and  that  went  for  everybody,  high  and 
low.  in  the  United  States.  We  were 
warned  that  if  we  did  not  do  this  there 
would  be  dire  consequences,  that  we 
would  run  into  wholesale  inflation,  that 
all  sorts  of  terrible  things  would  happen, 
that  our  dollar  would  become  worthless. 
Many  of  those  speeches  are  quoted  in  my 
newsletters  in  talking  to  my  people  back 
home,  and  they  have  agreed  that  this 
was  a  sound,  equitable,  and  a  proper 
principle. 

So  what  have  we  done  in  this  short 
month?  I  need  hardly  tell  you— all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  look  at  the  bills  that  you 
and  I — you  and  I— have  passed  on  the 
floor  of  this  House.  In  every  instance 
we  have  raised  the  ante  and  we  certainly 
are  raising  it  in  this  bill  today. 

Now  the  bill  continues  among  other 
things  something  that  you  and  I  have 
also  been  doing  for  many  months,  in  fact 
for  many  years,  on  the  floor  of  this 
House.  It  raises  the  power  of  the  Execu- 
tive. It  gives  to  the  President  powers 
that  he  has  not  had  before  over  sala- 
ries— not  only  in  the  executive  branch 
but  also  In  the  judicial  and  quasi- judicial 
departments  of  Government.  Yes,  the 
President  can  now,  if  this  bill  passes  Into 
law,  bestow,  if  you  please,  salaries  be- 
tween $26,000  and  $29,000  a  year  on  peo- 
ple that  he  judges  merit  that  amount  of 
salary.  And  I  am  not  quarreling  with 
his  judgment — he  may  be  perfectly  right. 
Nevertheless,  the  salaries  and  flnancial 
disbursements  of  the  Government  have 


always  been  supposed  to  be  in  the  hands 
and  within  the  power  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  That  is 
no  longer  so  and  now  it  will  be  com- 
pletely not  so  if  this  bill  is  enacted  into 
law. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  "com- 
parability." If  you  will  forgive  the  use 
of  a  word  which  I  think  applies  to  that 
statement — it  is  absolutely  silly.  There 
is  no  comparability  between  Government 
service  and  service  in  private  industry  or 
in  private  business.  Why  do  I  say  that? 
I  say  it  because,  first  of  all,  there  is  great 
security  in  Government  service — far 
greater — with  the  exceptiMi  of  Members 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate — than  in 
any  other  kind  of  work  or  endeavor. 
There  is  also  great  prestige  in  Govern- 
ment service.  And  you  have  the  proof 
of  that  prestige  today  when  you  see  Gov- 
ernment servants  in  full  uniform  to  show 
that  they  consider  that  this  Is  something 
to  be  proud  of  and  sMnethlng  that  car- 
ries some  influence.  Yes — there  is  no 
"cwnparability." 

Another  thing — you  talk  about  com- 
parability in  the  higher  brackets.  How 
ludicrous.  Even  after  you  give  every 
salary  raise  that  is  written  in  this  bill — 
plus — do  you  mean  to  tell  me  for  1  minute 
that  you  think  Mr.  McNamara  is  going 
to  be  paid  what  he  was  paid  by  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.?  Why,  that  is  absurd,  so  let 
us  forget  that  great  argument  of  com- 
parability. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  there  was 
some  question  as  to  whether  Members  of 
this  House  would  stand  up  to  be  counted. 
I  certainly  tnist  they  will.    I  was  here 
in  1956  when  we  did  stand  up  and  were 
counted  and  did  raise  among  other  sal- 
aries the  congressional   salaries.     Now 
some  of  us  did  that,  and  at  least  I  did, 
for  a  reason  that  I  found  since  to  be 
fallacious.    I  felt  if  Members  of  Congress 
did  not  have  to  worry  about  their  house- 
keeping bills  that  we  would  get  a  more 
disinterested  and  a  finer  group  both  in 
the  House  and  in  the  Senate.    I  regret 
to  say  that  this  has  not  happened.     I 
regret  to  say  Members  of  Congress  are 
no  different  from  other  people  and  that 
they  do  like  to  have  their  salaries  raised 
regardless  of  their  ability — and  I  am  just 
like  the  rest  of  you  when  it  comes  to 
that.    I  certainly  think  I  am  paid  enough 
for  what  I  do,  but  I  would  not  mind  at 
all  getting  $10,000  a  year  more.    Never- 
theless, Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
bill  in  its  entirety.    I  hope  we  will  not 
have  a  lot  of  breast  beating  about  con- 
gressional   salaries    because,    my    col- 
leagues, if  you  want  to  analyze  it,  it  is 
exactly  as  if  you  were  to  invite  someone 
out  to  lunch  and  then  say,  "I  am  awfully 
sorry  but  I  cannot  pay  for  the  coffee." 
The  congressional  salaries  written  in  this 
bin  only  amount  to  1  percent  of  the  total. 
So  I  think  it  would  be  well  not  to  give 
that  as  a  reason  for  voting  for  or  against 
the  bill.   I  believe  the  bill  is  a  bad  bill.    I 
believe  it  is  ill  timed.    I  believe  it  should 
not  come  before  us  at  this  time,  when  we 
have  such  a  huge  debt  and  have  just  re- 
duced taxes.   This  Is  not  the  time  for  any 
of  us — not  only  Members  of  Congress, 
but  anyone  else — to  try  to  raise  their 
pay. 


There  Is  a  certain  escalator  clause 
already  on  the  books,  which  automati- 
cally gives  a  raise  year  after  year.  Such 
a  raise  was  given  again  this  last  January. 
This  is  now  the  beginning  of  March. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that,  since  the 
bill  passed  the  Rules  Committee  by  a 
strong  majority,  there  can  be  no  possible 
objection  to  debating  it  and  to  weighing 
the  pros  and  cons.  I  hope  we  shall  all 
have  the  courage,  in  spite  of  some  of  the 
things  which  might  deter  us.  to  vote  our 
consciences  tind  to  vote  perhaps  for  once, 
the  way  of  fiscal  integrity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 

[Mr.  COLlCERl. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker  said 
Members  of  the  House.  I  recognize  that 
I  am  not  helping  my  popularity.  If  any 
I  have  in  this  body,  but  I  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  my  honest,  candid  view. 
as  I  expressed  it  in  the  hearing  before 
the  Rules  CMnmittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal  is  involved 
in  this  bill.  I  do  not  raise  the  question 
about  whether  any  of  my  colleagues  or  all 
of  my  colleagues  are  worth  what  the  bill 
would  pay  them.  They  are  all  men  of 
ability  and  high  character.  They  are 
my  friends.  But  there  is  much  more 
than  their  compensation  involved  here. 

The  gentlewoman  from  New  York  ex- 
pressed the  situation  a  moment  ago. 
The  F>ay  raise  for  Members  of  Congress 
is  really  a  small  portion  of  the  bill. 
Since  that  is  true,  why  would  I  be  op- 
posed to  it? 

First.  I  would  be  out  of  caste  if  I 
were  not  (^posed  to  it. 

Second.  I  un  opposed  to  it  because  of 
the  condition  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  We  owe  the  sum  of  $312 
billion.  The  interest  on  that  debt  hap- 
pens to  be  about  $11  billion  a  year.  We 
are  faced  with  another  Treasiuy  deficit 
this  fiscal  year  of  possibly  $8  to  $10  bil- 
lion. We  have  just  granted  to  the  tax- 
payers a  $11.5  billion  tax  reduction. 
Now  we  shall  have  to  borrow  money  to 
take  care  of  that  tax  reduction,  and  add 
to  the  national  debt  and  add  to  the  In- 
terest. The  interest  on  the  national  debt 
increased  last  year  by  $400  million. 

We.  as  Memljers  of  Congress,  certainly 
owe  some  obligation  to  the  theory  of 
fiscal  responsibility. 

I  come  back  to  the  question  of  Mem- 
bers' salaries.  As  I  tried  to  point  out  In 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  when  the  hear- 
ing was  held,  we  are  not.  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  civil  servants. 

We  are  not  in  the  same  category  with 
postal  employees  and  other  Government 
servants.  We  do  not  come  to  Congress 
with  the  motive  of  making  money.  We 
are  more  in  the  category  of  dedicated 
public  servants  who  are  responsible  for 
the  OE>eration  and  preservation  of  this 
Republic.  If  you  raise  the  Members' 
salary,  you  make  yourselves  vulnerable 
to  every  other  group  in  the  country  and 
you  are  going  to  be  faced  with  that.  I 
just  want  to  repeat  this  final  thought: 
These  constant  pay  raises,  along  with 
other  Government  spending  add  up  to 
just  one  thing— inflation.    What  good  is 
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It  going  to  do  the  postal  employea  and 
what  g'ood  IS  It  goln^  ^o  doUie  Member 
of  ronaress  and  what  good  Is  it  goirus 
SJ  Jo^^e  If  we  continue  to  increase 
Sid    accelerate    this    vicious    spiral    of 
^flRtion'     I    am    not    nearly    as    con- 
i^ed    I  repeat   for  the  "umpteenth 
JSTe  ai>out  Russia  mvadingth^  country 
and  taking  us  over  as  I  am  concernea 
^ut^at  Agoing  to  happen  t^  us  on 
?^  domestic  front.    Once  we  destroy  me 
value  of  the  dollar  an<i,t^%i^"^„^ 
credit  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
StSJls    we  set  up  a  condition  f or  U^ 
communists  to  move  ^"^  l^„>^^„jrf''''^ 
confusion  and  chaos  and  take  over. 

Mr.  speaker,  this  bill  simply  does  r^ 
make  good  sense.  I  cannot  In  good 
conscience  support  it.  o^-iror    T 

Mrs  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Baldwin!. 

Mr    BALDWIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  the^ 
!         have  been  widespread  rumors  an^^^ 
ports  both  circulaUng  around  the  House 
S^d  in  the  press  that  those  who  are  in 
i         ^vor  of  this  blU  are  going  to  make  a  con- 
.         Srted  effort   to  endeavor   to  sneak   U 
fhwMiffh  without  a  roUcall.     it  seems  w 
iJr^^weVer  we  individually  may  decide 
S  v^S^on  thil  bUl.  that  this  bill  is  of 
•         ^chlrslgni?cant  nature  that  we  should 
be  wiUlng  to  stand  up  and  be  rfco^d^** 
v^a  or  nay  upon  it.    This  bill  does  In- 
votve  uT  irsSnally.    It  involves  a  pro- 
^al  of  a  $10,000  pay  increase  for  our- 
Swes     If  any  of  us  have  been  sending 
^ut  newslet^s  or  releases  in  the  Pa. 
months  saying  that  we  are  fo^  f^^^  ^«^. 
sponsibllity  and  we  voted  a«f »"^J^/^^I^ 
tain  bills  for  that  reason.  I  do  not  see 
h^  we  can  then  have  this  blU  come  to 
thTiwlnt  where  a  request  is  made  for  a 
rS^o?d  vote  and  then  we  sit  down  and  do 
Xparucipate  in  getting  a  record  vote^ 
In  my  opinion,  this  would  be  a  failure 
S  meet  our  responsibilities  as  Members 
of  the  Congress. 

During  the  past  year  there  h^Prob- 
ably  been  a  more  concerted  attack  on 
Congress  as  an  InsUtuUon  than  in  ^J 
year  in  recent  history.    One  ofthe  rea- 
Sns  given  by  those  who  have  been  writ- 
ing  these  attacks  and  who  have  oeen 
mlkin«   them    in   various    aiid   sundry 
other  ways  is.  in  the  oPi^°^  .^'^S^ 
writers     that    Congress    has    not    been 
meetSk   its  responsibilities.     I  cannot 
c'oncelfe  ot  the  Ume  or  tjie  Plac^wh^re 
we  would  give  more  fuel  to  those  wno 
have  already  been  atucking  Congress  on 
Se  ground  that  it  is  not  meeting  l^  re- 
sp^riibUlties  than  if.  when  a  request  is 
Sade  for  a  record  roUcall.  more  than  80 
percent  of  those  present  on  the  floor  sit 
Snd  refuse  to  allow  their  constituents 
t?  se^  on  the  record  how  they  are  re- 
SrS^    on    a    bill    of    this   magnitude^ 
TTiPrefore   I  hope,  whether  a  person  is 
STr'^aiJst  t^Tis  bUl.  that  we  ^^^^^^^ 
willing  to  meet  our  responsibilities  that 
our  constituents  gave  to  us  and  stand  for 
a  record  vote  on  this  issue  ,  ,^   c 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  HoumtDl. 

Mr  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
reasons  that  may  develop  I  may  not  be 
able  to  participate  in  the  debate  this  af- 
ternoon, but  I  thought  I  should  take  5 
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minutes  during  the  discussion  on  the 
rule  to  put  myself  on  record  boOi  on  Whe 
rule  and  on  the  bill.  1*^^^^*  '^° 
to  show  that  I  am  for  the  passage  of  the 
r?Ue  and  I  am  also  100  percent  in  support 

of  thebUl.  »*  tviot 

I  came  to  Congress  in  1943.    At  that 
time  our  salary  was  ^lO-^a  year.  aj^I 
remember.    In  terms  of  the  purcnasmg 
'^^ot  the  dollar  In  lW3^t„^,^5^. 
kbout  one-half,  so  you  can  cut  your  $22  - 
500  to  $11  250.    I  do  not  know  whether 
?n  most  States  there  was  a  State  Income 
tax  at  that  time,  but  In  the  case  of  Cali- 
5o?r5a.  since  that  time,  we  have  had  an 
appreciable  State  income  tax     The/n- 
J^ease  In  the  cost  of  living  in  the  last  25 
vears  in  Washington.  DC.  has  been  316 
TeSnt     so  when  you  talk  about  your 
take-home  pay    from  yjf522. 500  sal- 
ary  the  withholding  Is  $5,394^   So  your 
Se-home  pay  Is  $17,106  as  far  as  the 
Federal  Government  Is  co^f'"^^?  .  J^^° 
if  there  Is  another  crack  at  your  $22,500 
by  voir  State,  such  as  In  California,  that 
cuti  the  take^home  pay  down  that  much 

"'I'do  not  know  how  many  of  you  main- 
tain  a  home  In  your  district  as  well^  a 
home  here.    It  happens  that  I  do^  I  nj 
ure  that  It  costs  me  between  $5,000  ana 
irooo  additional  to  live  In  Washington 
lust  for  living  expenses.    When  you  start 
i^ply?^  the  real  facts  to  the  salary  you 
see  thS?  under  this  $32,500  proposal   as 
a   Federal    tax.   the   amount   is   $9 .601. 
There  is  almost  one-third  of  your  salary 
Skt  gSs  back  to  the  Treasury,  living 
you  a  take-home  pay  from  the  Federal 
Government  of  about  $22,899. 

Mr   Speaker.  I  am  not  going  to  sit  to 
judgment  on  how  anyone  else  votes  on 
this  particular  bill.    That  Is  each  Mem- 
tS's  individual  responsibility.    I  am  not 
Bolng  to  sit  m  judgment  on  how  the  vote 
L  ca^t     But  I  say  this,  that  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  we  have,  m^^y  o^/^ 
cSme    from    districts    where    campaign 
funds  are  dlflicult  to  obtain.  Jt  may  be 
different  In  other  districts,  but  In  my 
district  campaign  funds  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtalS.    I  do  not  think  there  has 
^en  an  election  in  the  11  m  which  I 
have  participated  where  I  have  not  had 
?o  reach  Into  my  own  pocket  for  some 
of   the  campaign   funds,   sometimes  a 
small  amount,  sometimes  more. 

So  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  putting  my  name  on  record,  and  giv- 
ing my  reasons  therefor.  In  favor  of  this 
bill  if  I  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  for 
It.  whether  It  is  a  standing  vote  or  a  roll- 
call  vote.  What  I  do  I  certainly  do  not 
want  to  be  taken  as  a  criterion  for  any- 
body else.  I  think  It  Is  about  time  that 
the  Congress  started  respecting  Itseir 

As  a  member  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  I  have  looked  over 
SJny  defense  contracU  and  have  seen 
where  men  who  do  not  face  the  respon- 
sibilities that  are  nearly  as  Ky^f t  «  we 
face  here  as  public  Representatives  are 
gtuiiJi  Ilarles  of  some  ^0. 000^ $50. 000 
$60,000.   to  $75,000   a  year.     And   th^ 
money  comes  out  of  the  pubUc  funds. 
Then  there  have  been  men  whom  we  were 
unable  to  get  for  Government  office  be- 
cause of  the  salary  level. 

We  know  that  the  salary  level  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  is  tied  to  other  salaries 


in  the  executive  branch,  which  are  also 

^ISf  "speaker,  we  are  living  in  a  dy- 
namic economy.     We  are  living   in  an 
economy  which  is  facmg  some  inflation 
^t  as  we  have  had  in  the  22  years  that 
i  have  been  here,  during  wh.ch  time  Uie 
value  of  the  Government  dollar  has  les 
I^ned  by  50  percent    As  far  as  I  am  con- 
femed  I  am^rfectly  willing  to  place  my 
nSe  on  record  and  be  counted.    I  am 
going  to  vote  for  this  bill  if  I  get  the 
opSfrtunity.    If  anybody  wants  to  try  to 
Sef^at  me  in  my  district  because  I  voted 
for  it.  and  It  carried   if  ^f  does  w  n   i^ 
wlU  make  a  better  job  for  him.    But  i  wm 
b»t  you  $5  to  50  cents  he  will  not  turri 
down  the  pay  check  whatever  it  may  be. 
I  voted  to  raise  our  salary  from  $10^ 
000   to  S12.500.     And  I  voted  again  U) 
?aise  it  from  $12,500  to  $22,500   in  1955 
Mr  Speaker.  I  shall  vote  for  the  pres- 
ent bill  to  raise  Federal  Government  em- 
ployees, unless  the  bill  is  mutilated  in  the 
amendment  process.  npoole 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  tfe  People 
of  my  district  are  not  going  to  defeat  me 
for  that  purpose.    But  if  they  do.  that  is 

^^M^r^  S*'peaker.  If  the  bill  does  not  carry 
and  If  someone  wants  to  run  against  me 
m  the  congressional  district  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent^and  I  have  a 
John  Bircher  who  has  already  filed 
against  me-and  wants  to  ma»^e  this  an 
£ue.  I  shall  welcome  him  onto  the  plat- 
form and  try  to  justify  my  position. 

Mr    speaker,   the   actual   purchasing 
power  of  the  average  wage  earner  in  or 
^t  of  Government  has  more  than  dou 
bl«i  in  the  past  20  years.    This  has  not 
b^n  true  as  far  as  the  purchasing  power 
^a  U^^presentative  or  U.S.  Senator 
A  Close  analysis  of  their  salaries  will 
fhowThat  the  actual  Purchasing  powjr 
of  their  salaries  has  remained  on  the 
same  level  as  it  was  20  years  ago. 

Mr  SISK.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  Rules  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith  1.         „„_^„ 
Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.    Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  opposed   to  this  rule   and  I  am 
opposed  to  this  bill.    I  believe  it  is  an- 
olh^  example  of  fiscal  in-esponsibility 
and  a  very  dangerous  example  to  set 
when  one  realizes  that  you  are  proposing 
to  increase  your  own  salaries  by  nearly 

^^Mr^Speaker.  this  bill  as  reported  pro- 
vides that  It  shall  take  effect  last  Jan- 
uary. There  Is  no  budget  provision  for 
it  for  this  first  6  months  which  will  cost 
$300  million.  The  bill  for  the  year  be- 
ginning July  1.  is  $107  million  over  and 
above  the  budget  recommendation.  That 
means  that  you  are  exceeding  the  budget 
by  about  $400  million. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  want  to  repeat 
what  has  already  been  said  on  this  sub- 
ject However,  we  are  in  a  bad  financial 
situation,  we  can  bring  on  through  ths 
Congress  exercising  an  irresponsible 
financial  policy  financial  difficulties  m 
this  country  that  will  far  exceed  any 
benefits  that  anyone  might  receive  as  a 
result  of  this  pay  bill. 

Mr  speaker.  I  did  not  afl^ 'or/hls 
time  to  go  into  the  general  details  of 
the  bill,  but  I  wanted  my  position  to  be 
noted    The  thing  that  worries  me.  It  has 


been  referred  to  here  before — and  I  saw 
a  very  disturbing  article  in  the  paper 
this  morning — is  this:  This  article  indi- 
cated that  there  was  a  conspiracy  on 
amongst  the  Members  of  this  House,  a 
rather  insulting  implication  I  thought, 
because  I  cannot  imagine  this  House 
falling  for  that — there  was  a  conspiracy 
on  to  have  what  would  be  in  effect  a 
secret  vote  on  this  bill,  raising  your  own 
salaries  $10,000  a  year  and  that  there 
was  going  to  be  an  attempt  to  see  that 
they  did  not  have  enough  Members  ris- 
ing here  to  give  us  a  rollcall  vote,  the 
implication  being  that  if  you  had  a  roll- 
call  vote  Members  who  favored  this  bill 
would  not  have  the  courage  to  vote  for 
it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  a  very  disturb- 
ing implication.  The  Congress  has  been 
under  fire  enough  already,  and  Is  under 
fire  enough  now,  but  to  think  of  the  Idea 
of  our  voting  ourselves  practically  a  50- 
percent  Incretise  in  salary  here,  on  what 
is  equivalent  to  a  secret  ballot,  is  a  matter 
that  seems  to  me  to  be  of  very  grave 
importance. 

It  is  my  hope  Members  of  the  House 
will  not  fall  for  anything  like  that. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  FindleyI. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Spetiker.  some 
mention  was  made  a  moment  ago  about 
the  hardship  caused  Members  of  Con- 
gress by  inflation  of  recent  years.  Ap- 
parently this  has  not  discouraged  peo- 
ple seeking  seats  in  Congress.  In  the 
Evening  Star  last  night  I  believe  it  was 
reported  there  are  no  less  than  74  can- 
didates for  Congress  in  the  State  of 
Maryland,  and  only  8  seats  to  be  filled. 
It  does  not  seem  that  the  hardship  cir- 
cumstances of  Congressmen,  salarywlse, 
has  kept  people  from  seeking  the  oflflce. 
That  may  be  true  in  some  areas  of  the 
country,  but  certainly  it  is  not  apparent 
In  Maryland,  nor  In  my  home  area  in 
Illinois. 

Election  day  seems  always  to  bring 
forth  an  ample  supply  of  candidates  for 
Congress. 

If  we  duck  when  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  demanded,  our  pious  posture  for 
economy  and  thrift,  our  lipservice  to 
belt-tightening,  our  consistent  opposi- 
tion to  higher  debt  ceilings,  our  demands 
for  cutbacks  In  spending  will  seem 
empty  and  hollow. 

We  will  invite  the  rebellious  wrath  of 
the  voters  next  November.  Far  worse 
for  the  Republic,  we  will  let  down  the  fis- 
cal fioodgates. 

The  spectacle  of  Congressmen  voting  a 
tax  cut  one  week  and  a  fat  pay  hike  for 
themselves  the  next  is  enough  to  de- 
moralize the  most  conscientious  and  the 
most  thrifty  of  our  Federal  employees. 
Who  would  blame  them  if  they  throw  up 
their  hands  in  dismay  and  disgust  and 
say,  "What's  the  use  trying  to  economize? 
Why  bother  to  flg\ire  and  reflgure  to 
keep  budget  requests  down?  Why  cut 
comers  and  shave  a  nickel  here  and  a 
dime  there?" 

Can  we  expect  from  Federal  emplojrees 
a  higher  standard  of  fiscal  morality  than 
we  impose  upon  ourselves? 

This  bill  would  add  about  a  half- 
billion  directly  to  annual  Federal  spend- 


ing the  first  year,  rising  to  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  later.  This  is  a  lot  of 
money,  but  it  is  only  a  fraction  of  the 
bill's  Indirect  effect  on  Federal  spending 
and  Infiatlon. 

If  we  cave  In  and  vote  ourselves  a  big 
pay  increase,  we  will  weaken  if  not  de- 
stroy completely  whatever  tendency  to- 
ward penny-pinching  and  economy  that 
may  exist  elsewhere  in  the  Federal 
establishment.  The  floodgates  will  be 
down. 

We  talk  of  curbing  inflation.  Inflation 
occurs  when  dollars  buy  less.  The  In- 
flationary effect  of  this  bill  will  be  direct 
and  substantial.  There  Is  no  assurance 
that  taxpayers  will  get  one  ounce  more 
service  in  return  for  the  half -billion  out- 
lay. This  bill  simply  means  higher  cost 
for  services  already  being  rendered.  It 
means  that  each  tax  dollar  will  buy 
less. 

But  of  course  the  direct  inflationary 
effect  is  only  part  of  the  sorry  prospect. 
The  inflationary  impact  of  the  fiscal 
loose-living  which  the  bill  may  well  set 
in  motion  is  incalculable. 

My  amendment  would  delay  the  salary 
increases  until  the  Federal  Government 
has  finished  a  fiscal  year  with  its  budget 
m  the  black.  It  would  completely 
change  the  character  of  the  bill — ^make 
it  progressive  instead  of  regressive,  en- 
courage thrift  and  economy  Instead  of 
spendthrift  ways,  give  every  Federal  em- 
ployee a  powerful  personal  Incentive  to 
pare  sp>ending,  eliminate  waste  and  cut 
back.  Each  cut  would  help  to  balance 
the  Federal  budget,  and  a  balanced 
budget  would  be  the  key  to  higher  pay. 

It  is  the  most  practical  way  to  get  our 
fiscal  house  in  order.  Those  who  make 
many  of  the  fimdamental  decisions  on 
Federal  spending — Congressmen  and 
Cabinet  officers  especially — would  have 
a  compelling  personal  incentive  to  work 
effectively  for  a  balanced  budget. 

I  freely  predict,  without  hesitation, 
that  if  my  amendment  is  adopted,  next 
year's  Federal  budget  will  be  balanced. 

I  am  hopeful  for  strong  support  for 
this  amendment.  Three  hundred  and 
twenty-six  Members  of  this  body  voted 
for  the  tax  cut  that  will  reduce  Federal 
revenues  and  Increase  our  Federal  debt. 
I  do  not  see  how  any  of  them.  In  good 
conscience  can  oppose  my  amendment. 

The  Federal  debt  stands  at  $310  bU- 
Uon.  We  are  headed  for  a  $10  billion 
deficit  this  year  and  at  least  $5  billion 
more  next  year.  Therefore,  the  pro- 
posed $600  million  pay  raise  would  be  on 
the  cuff,  flnanced  with  borrowed  money. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  heap  new  burdens 
on  today's  long-suffering  taxpayers.  It 
is  downright  sinful  to  finance  a  pay  in- 
crease by  mortgaging  our  children's  fi- 
nancial future. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  jrield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
he  is  against  any  increase  for  any  Fed- 
eral employee,  including  the  1.7  million 
Federal  classified  and  postal  employees, 
until  such  Ume  as  we  have  a  balanced 
budget? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Indeed,  I  am  taking 
that    position.    I    do    not    believe    the 


gentleman  specifically  mentioned  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  I  would  put  them 
at  the  top  of  the  Ust.  We  are  In  posi- 
tion to  Influence  decisions,  our  actions 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  our  Federal 
budget,  the  level  of  spending,  and  so 
forth.  We  can  exert  a  great  influence 
on  whether  we  have  higher  deflclts, 
whether  we  need  higher  debt  ceilings. 
We  should  be  listed  flrst  among  those 
whose  salary  increases  should  wait  un- 
til that  happy  day  when  we  have  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  get  back  on  the  right 
flscal  track. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  I^)eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsptld]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcmx 
IndlaJia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  FINDLEY]  for  his  comments  today 
on  the  serious  flscal  situation  which  this 
coimtry  faces.  It  is  with  regret  that  I 
state  my  intention  to  oppose  the  rule  in 
connection  with  the  Federal  salary  in- 
crease legislation.  Certainly  this  impor- 
tant question  merits  debate.  However,  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  record  my 
opposition  to  certain  portions  of  this 
legislation,  and  I  understand  that  there 
Is  at  least  a  possibility  that  no  such 
future  OMKjrtunlty  will  present  itself. 

Bpeclflcally.  at  a  time  when  this  Na- 
tion faces  Federal  deficits  totaling  in 
excess  of  $22  billion  for  the  last  3  flscal 
years,  when  we  have  been  forced  to  raise 
the  national  debt  limit  time  and  again  in 
recent  months,  and  when  the  Congress 
in  its  wisdom  so  recently  voted  a  major 
Federal  tax  cut,  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science support  salary  increases  for  my- 
self, for  various  legislative  employees, 
and  for  members  of  the  executive  smd 
judicial  branches  of  the  Government  of 
the  magnitude  provided  in  this  legisla- 
tion. Almost  without  exception,  both  the 
opFKjnents  and  the  proponents  of  the 
tax  reduction  legislation  expressed  the 
hope  that  we  could  achieve  a  tight  rein 
on  Federal  expenditures.  Portions  of 
this  legislation  are  clearly  inconsistent 
with  that  hope. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton]. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  favor  of  this  rule,  and 
also  in  favor  of  this  legislation.  I  be- 
lieve the  pay  raise  legislation  is  certainly 
timely  and  it  is  due  our  faithful  postal 
workers  and  Federal  employees.  Con- 
gress promised  these  employees  that  we 
would  keep  their  pay  at  a  level  that  Is 
on  the  basis  of  pay  comparability  with 
private  enterprise.  This  provision  Is 
now  on  the  statute  books  through  action 
of  this  Congress  in  Public  Law  87-793 
that  gives  legislative  directives  and 
guidelines  on  a  permanent  and  continu- 
ing basis,  of  the  principle  of  compara- 
bility between  Federal  and  private  enter- 
prise salaries  of  employees. 

I  feel  that  unless  we  in  Congress  live 
up  to  that  promise  we  are  letting  down 
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our  US  Government  employees.  I  be- 
Tve  eferTemployee  should  ^  exPected 
to  give  a  good  days  work  for  a  good 

''"prormy  point  of  view,  the  postaJ 
workers  and  the  Federal  employees  are 
Joifg"ust  that,  and  Performir^  weU 
their  part  of  the  program.  Congre^ 
Soold  now  implement  its  own  Promises. 
dlrecUves.  and  guidelines  for  compara- 

^'"congress  has  a  special  responsibiUty^ 
Coming    from    the    industrial    area    o 
Pittsburgh.  I   know   these   Oovemment 
^ployels  cannot  assert  or  enforce  theh- 
SSte    as    our    industrial    workers    do. 
Sey  have  no  right  to  bargain  collec- 
tively  in  the  labor-management  sense. 
^ey  have  no  right  to  strike   they  can- 
not by  concerted  action  deal  with  the 
^vernment  as  in  the  private  business 
S      ^ause  of   this  limitation   or 
deficiency.  I  think  this  Congress  has  a 
social   obUgation   to   our   Government 

employees.  ,   ,  ».        ^« 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  have  no 
dep^nd^nts.  so  I  pay  the  highest  tax 
rate  and  I  am  willing  to  pay  my  portion 
of  this  expense  of  our  Federal  budget^ 

Second  I  am  going  to  help  balance 
the  budget,  as  the  total  1964  fiscal  year 
Sst  of  fhese  salary  adjustment^  ^  orUy 
$28  mUlion  higher  under  this  bUl  than 
the  total  approved  t>y  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  President.  I  believe  if 
you  will  look  over  my  record  my  votes 
Will  result  in  a  balanced  budget,  and  I 
will  vote  for  amendments  to  this  blU  to 
Sing  the  total  cost  within  the  budget 

figures. 

There  has  been  comment  on  the  House 
noor  that  there  may  be  some  move  by 
certain  groups,  that  there  not  be  a  rec 
ord  vote  of  any  kind  or  variety.    I  doubt 
such  rumors  and  know  of  no  such  group 
action      If  there  Is  no  plan  from  the 
leadership  on  either  side  for  a  record  vote 
on   the  rule,  so  that  unless  somebody 
who  J  strongly  for  this  legislation  will 
^k  it   I  will  call  for  a  record  vote  on 
JTe  nUe.    Let  us  have  record  votes  and 
et   U5^  have   every   Member   on   record 
whether  he  at  this  time  favors  this  rule. 
Tven  to  consider  this  general  pay  raise 
at  this  time.  .  ^^  .  ^ 

one  other  point:  I  am  one  of  those  who 
served  on  the  House  Committee  on  Por- 
SJi  Affairs  for  14  years  and  am  now  on 
the  committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
MUtics.     I   have  consistently  voted  to 
reducV  each  of  those  budgets.    I  voted 
S^^^a!  years.  |3  or  $4  bilUon  be^w 
President  Elsenhower's  budget  as  a  Re- 
publican Member.    During  the  past  fiscal 
vear  I  voted  $10  billion  below  President 
Kennedy's  budget.    So  that  my  position 
fn  thS^'pay  raise  bill  is  based  on  flsca 
responsibility.    I  feel  that  this  is  a  re- 
J^^lbQlty  that  each  Member  must  ac- 
cept.   When  there  is  only  a  small  poruon 
of  the  increase.  I  think  It  is  only  $4  mil- 
Uonthat  the  Congress  receives  out  of  the 
toSl  of  $544  mllUon  estimated  admlnis- 
5?aSon  approved  salary  adjustments    I 
believe  this  Congress  at  least  merits  the 
SSount  of  money  and  the  ^scal  ^^n- 
Smty   we  give  the   Bureau  of  Indian 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  the  matter  of  com- 
parability, this  bUl  would  provide  that 
?he  Postmaster  of  the  House  o  Repre- 
sentatives would  be  paid  more  than^e 
Postmaster  of  Washington.  DC.  Wouia 
[he  gentleman  tiiink  this  was  compara- 
bility? ,         .         T  h.V* 

Mr  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.    I  have 
already  understood  through  my  member- 
SiU)    on    the    RepubUcan   congressional 
p^Ucy  committee  that  tiiere  will  be  an 
Sendment  offered  to  have  House  and 
legislative  employees  have  the  same  in- 
creSes   as   do   classified   employees   on 
SeHre^ent  level,  and  I  wUl  vote  for 
Sat    amendment.    I  ^^^'^f^,^"^^ 
ployees  should  have  the  same  raise  m 
Siwbody  else  in  the  same  classified  leveL 
^y  mployee  in  tiie  legislative  par^of 
the  budget    the  House  and  the  Senate. 

ikewSe^ould  be  governed  by  the  same 
sS^d?    Does  tiiat  satisfy  the  gen- 

"X^'gROSS.    no:  It  does  not  satisfy 
me  because  tiie  Postmaster  is  a  political 

*^Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  think 
such  employees  should  be  treaty  as 
Sfied  employees  not  as  speciaHavor- 
Ites  or  poUtlcal  employees.  I  believe  our 
House  MQployees  do  an  excellent  Job. 
K  mXrlty  and  minority  employees^ 
and  deserve  consideration  for  a  pay 
^fse  ?JS  as  any  otiier  U.S.  Government 

career  employee.  „»i»«ot, 

Mr.  GROSS.     Maybe  the  gentleman 

^^^Mr^FTJLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Even 
though  they  are  politically  appointed 
Originally,  these  House  employees  have 
unf  alUngly  given  me  and  mj  o^^^  |^ 
and  willing  service,  regardless  of  party, 
or  political  considerations. 

Mr   SISK     Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the 
ixn^rtant^mts  of  this  bill  have  been 
SSd   m  this  brief   discussion.     I  re- 
itTrlte  the  sUtement  I  made  in  my  Inl- 
S^maJi  regarding   ti.e  char^^  or 
innuendoes  expressed  this    morning.  In 
XthrTugh  the  past  2  or  3  days  about 
some  attempt,  as  my  good  friend  [Mr 
BALDWIN  1      remarked,     to     sneak     this 
Sr^J^h     This  is  absolutely  erroneous. 
^STs  wain  is  some  of  Uae  typical  Wash- 
^S>S'press  reporting  that  all  too  of ^n 
we  have  to  experience.    There  was  a  re 
JJrt  this  morning  tiiat  the  Congress  had 
Sever  voted,  nor  had  stood  up  and  been 
r^unted    on  pay   increases.     Again,   to 
make^'clear.'^ln  case  the  Press  does  not 
Herstand  how  to  deternUne  what  hap- 
pened. I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  situa- 
[Ton  on  February   16.   1955.   on  rollc^l 
NO    5.  where  Uie  House  of  R^P^^^Jf" 
tives   voted   283   in   favor  of    and    118 
against  a  pay  increase  for  Uie  Members 
of  Congress. 

Again  on  Uie  conference  report  on 
Ma7ch  1.  1955.  roUcaU  No.  13.  the  House 
voted  223  in  favor  of  the  conference  re- 
port and  113  against  It. 

Mr.  speaker.  I  propose  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  adoption  of  this 
rule  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule  so 
that  tiie  House  may  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  state  of  the  Union  and  debate  and 


consider  the  merits  of  what  I  beUeve  to 
be  a  very  fine  bill. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 

^°The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
Mr.  SISK.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  Uie 

yeas  and  nays.  ^^^^ 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  orderea. 
The  question  was  taken;    and  there 

were— yeas  251.  nays  147.  not  voting  34. 

as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  661 


NATS— 147 


TEAS— 261 


Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

AuchlncloM 

Barrett 

Barry 

Battln 

Becker 

Bell 

Bennett.  Mien 

Blatnlk 

BoggB 

Boland 

Bolton. 

Prances  P. 
Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Bonner 
Bow 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
BroybUl.  V». 
Buckley 
Burke 
Burkh  alter 
Burton.  Calll. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Cabin 
Cameron 
Cannon 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Cbamberlaln 
Chelf 

Cbenoweth 
Clark 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conte 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cramer 
Cunnincbam 
I>addarlo 
Daniel! 
DavlB.  Oa. 
Dawaon 
Oelaney 
Dent 
Denton 
D«rounlan 
D.ggs 
Dlngell    I 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Kdwartls 
KlUwortb 
Bvlna 
Fallon 
FarbBteln 
Faflcell 
Feigbaoi 
Pino       I 
Flood     ' 
Fo«arty 
Fountain 
Praaer 

Prellnghuyaen 
Pileilel 
Pulton.  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Gary 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
OUbert 


GUI 

Glenn 

Gonzalez 

Grabowakl 

Gray 

Grover 

Gubser 

Hagen,  Caltf 

Halpern 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Holineld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Ichord 

Jennings 

joelson 

Johnson,  Calli 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kartb 
Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keltb 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kllgore 

King.  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Komegay 

Kunkel 

Laakford 

Leggett 

Leslnskl 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCuUoch 

McDowell 

McPaU 

McInUre 

McMUlan 

Macdonald 

Madden 

MallUard 

Martin.  % 

Mstaunaga 

May 

Michel 

Miller,  Calll. 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Mllllken 

MllU 

Mlnlsh 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morrison 

Morse 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  NY. 

Murray 

Watcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

OBrlen,  N.Y. 

Q-Hars.  ni. 

O'Bsn.  Mich 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

O-Nelll 

Osmers 

Ostertac 


Passman 

Pstman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pike 

Pool 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Randall 

Held,  NY. 

Relfel 

Revifls 

Rlehlman 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rivers.  B.C. 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney,N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan.  Mich. 

Ryan,  NY. 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Senner 

Shipley 

Slbal 

Sickles 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staebler 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stlnson 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

StilUvan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Tesgue,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Toll 

ToUefson 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udsll 

UUmsn 

Van  Deeriln 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Waggonner 

Wallhauser 

Watts 

Weltner 

Westland 

White 

Whltener 

Wldnail 

Wilson  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wydler 
Young 
Yovinger 
Zablockl 


Abbltt 

Grant 

Norblad 

Abele 

Grlffln 

O-Konskl 

Abernethy 

Griffiths 

Pickle 

Adair 

Gross 

Pllcher 

Alger 

Gumey 

PUllon 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Hagan.  Os. 

Plmle 

Andrews. 

Haley 

Posge 

N.  Dak. 

Hall 

Poff 

Arends 

Halleck 

QuUlen 

Aahbrook 

Harris 

Reld,  ni. 

Ash  more 

Haraha 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

ATery 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Baldwin 

Hechler 

Rich 

Baring 

Herlong 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Beckworth 

Hoeven 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Beermann 

Horan 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Belcher 

Huddleston 

Roudebush 

Bennett.  Rs. 

HuU 

Rumsfeld 

Berry 

Hutchinson 

St.  George 

Betts 

Jarman 

Baylor 

Bray 

Jensen 

Schadeberg 

Brock 

Johansen 

Schenck 

Bromwell 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Schneebell 

Broomfleld 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Schwelker 

Brown,  Ohio 

Jonas 

Schwengel 

Bruce 

Jones,  Ala. 

Sec rest 

Burleson 

Kllburn 

Selden 

Burton,  Utah 

Knox 

Short 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Kyi 

Shrlver 

Clancy 

Laird 

Slkes 

Clausen, 

Lsndrum 

Slier 

EKmH. 

Latte 

Skubltz 

Clawson,  Del 

Lennon 

Smith.  Vs. 

Cleveland 

Lipscomb 

Snyder 

Curt  I  n 

Uoyd 

Springer 

OurtU 

McClory 

Taft 

Dsgue 

McDade 

Thomson,  Wis 

Derwlnakl 

McLoskey 

Tuck 

Devlne 

MsnGregor 

Utt 

Dole 

Mabon 

Wstson 

Everett 

Marsh 

Weaver 

Plndley 

Martin.  Calif. 

Whalley 

Plsher 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Wharton 

Flynt 

Matthews 

Whltten 

Pord 

BCinahall 

Wlckersham 

Foreman 

Montoya 

WlUlams 

Forrester 

Moore 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Fuqua 

Morris 

Wlnstesd 

Gathlngs 

Morton 

Wyman 

Good  ell 

Mosher 
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Ayres 

Elliott 

Nelsen 

BSSB 

Plnnegsn 

O'Brien.  Hi. 

Bates 

Goodllng 

Phllbln 

Boiling 

Green,  Oreg. 

PoweU 

Brademas 

Harding 

R&lns 

Brown,  Calif. 

Healey 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Ccrimer 

Hemphill 

Rosenthal 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Hoffman 

Scott 

Donohue 

King,  Calif. 

Sbeppard 

Dom 

Langen 

WUlls 

Dowdy 

Mathlss 

Duncan 

Mesder 

I  did  not  hear  my  name  called.  I  am 
very  anxious  to  vote.    Do  I  qualify? 

The  SPEAKER.  Having  in  mind  the 
statement  Just  made  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  the  Chair 
is  reluctantly  constrained  to  rule  that 
he  cannot  vote;  he  does  not  qualify. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  COL»4ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  rules  am  I  permitted  to  state  how  I 
would  have  voted  had  I  qualified? 

The  SPEAKER.  Not  at  this  particu- 
lar time. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  had  I 
been  able  to  qualify  on  the  vote  just 
taken,  I  would  have  voted  "no"  on  the 
resolution. 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.  King  of  California  for.  with  Mr.  Davis 
of  Tennessee  against. 

Mr.  Bates  for,  with  Mr.  Goodllng  against. 
Mr.  Donohue  for.  with  Mr.  Langen  against. 
Mr.  Phllbin  for,  with  Mr.  Oolmer  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

'    Mr.  Healey  with  Mr.  Dom. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.    Elliott    with    Mr.    Pinnegan. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  O'Brien  of  niinois. 

Mr.   Hemphill   with  Mr.   Sheppco-d. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  Bass  with  Mr.  Harding. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  D\incan. 

Messrs.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania, 
WATSON,  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  SCHADE- 
BERG. PIRNIE,  MORTON.  McLOSKEY. 
and  HARVEY  of  Michigan  changed  their 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
tanporarlly  absent  from  the  Chamber. 
I  did  not  hear  the  second  bell  ring,  and 


MODERNIZATION  OF  FEDERAL 

SALARY  SYSTEMS 
nr  coMMiTTKX  or  the  whole  hoxtbk 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8986)  to  adjust  the  rates 
of  basic  compensation  of  certain  oCBcers 
and  employees  in  the  Federal  Ctovem- 
ment,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  8986.  with  Mr. 
HoLinxLo  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Mtm- 
RAY]  will  be  recognized  for  11/2  hours, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Corbett]  will  be  recognized  for  l^z 
hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Murray]. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  HJl.  8986  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Post  OflBce 
and  Civil  Service,  with  certain  amend- 
ments which  I  understand  will  be  pro- 
posed with  the  agreement  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  comes 
from  the  great  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  by  a  vote  of  more  than 
2  to  1  after  extensive  hearings  on  and 
consideration  of  a  legislative  proposal 
of  the  administration.    The  committee's 


public  hearings,  which  began  August  13 
and  extended  through  September  24  of 
last  year,  developed  what  is  recognized 
to  be  the  most  authoritative  and  in- 
formed testimony  on  all  major  Federal 
statutory  systems  that  have  as  yet  been 
presented. 

The  committee  bill  was  drawn  on  the 
basis  of  these  extensive  hearings  and  the 
overwhelming  weight  of  the  evidence 
there  presented.  The  committee  de- 
serves the  gratitude  and  the  support  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  policies  and  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  the  bill  before  us,  as 
well  as  a  major  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed to  title  I,  will  be  explained  in  de- 
tail by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentieman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Murray]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Morrison]  and 
other  meml>ers  of  the  committee.  I  will, 
therefore,  confine  my  remarks  princi- 
pally to  the  provisions  of  title  n  dealing 
with  legislative  salaries.  I  do  this  with 
the  assurance  in  my  own  mind  that  this 
legislation  is  needed.  I  also  assure  the 
committee  that  I  will  support  all  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

I  think  it  Is  abvmdantly  evident  by 
this  time  that  the  ultimate  key  to  the 
modernization  of  all  major  Federal 
statutory  salary  systems  intended  by 
this  legislation  lies  in  section  204  of  the 
bill  which  amends  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  salaries  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress. There  is  one  important  facet  of 
that  section  which,  were  it  not  consid- 
ered, could  result  in  the  substantial  de- 
struction of  the  essential  purpose  and 
objectives  of  the  entire  bill.  The  level 
of  congressional  salaries.  If  set  too  low, 
operates  as  a  compressive  ceiling  on  the 
entire  classified  and  postal  salary 
schedules  and  on  most  executive  and 
judicial  salaries. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  easy  to  xm- 
derstand  the  position  of  those  who  have 
always  opposed  any  legislation  in  this 
area  for  anyone,  including  postal  and 
classified  employees.  But  in  view  of  the 
certain  ultimate  effect  on  the  salaries  of 
such  employees,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
understand  the  position  of  those  who 
want  to  legislate  in  that  field  without 
legislating  also  in  the  field  of  congres- 
sional, judicial,  and  higher  grade  execu- 
tive salaries. 

Consider,  if  you  will,  the  fundamental 
question  of  proper  salary  relationships 
within  and  among  the  various  salary 
systems — ^the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial.  As  pointed  out  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  these  relationships  have 
been  thoroughly  analyzed  by  the  com- 
mittee and  unfair  and  damaging  dis- 
tortions under  existing  law  have  been 
disclosed. 

The  committee  bill  will  correct  these 
distortions  and  restore  proper  relation- 
ships. But  as  important  as  may  be  the 
effect  of  congressional  salary  levels  on 
other  Federal  salaries,  the  committee's 
recommendations  should  also  be  sup- 
ported on  other  grounds. 

First  of  all,  the  congressional  salary 
level  provided  in  the  bill  is  reasonable. 
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It  represents  a  percentage  materiaUy 
less  than  that  provided  by  the  last  con- 
Ir^ion^  salary  bill  almost  9  years  ago. 
STu  if  iTsOO  below  the  level  recom- 
mend^ by  the  R«f^d,»ll  Pj^^U^fdeS 
turn,  recommended  by   both  President 

Kennedy  and  President  Johnson^ 

Mr  Chairman.  I  fuUy  appreciate  the 
difficulty  that  faces  a  Member  in  reach- 
3  a  decision  on  increasing  his  own 
s^ai^.  but  the  Constitution  ^ves  Uie 
Member  this  responsibility  and  he  must 
?1^  up  iTlt  with   fairness  and  with 

"^CeXnly  logic  dictates  that  Members 
of  CoWei  should  receive  compensation 
which  will  enable  them  fully  and  effec- 
Tlvely  to  devote  their  time  to  the  prob- 
eS  of  the  high  offices  which  they  hold^ 
Each  Member  of  Congress  represents 
AmerSans    ranging    In    number    from 
m  MTln  the  smallest  district  to  18  n^- 
ion  or  more  in  the  largest  State.    Col- 
Slvely  Members  of  the  House  and  Seri- 
al bSg  to  bear  the  full  force  of  the 
Jlews  of  190  million  Americans  on  the 
Ses  programs,  and  operatloris  of  our 
^''ver^'lnt^  They  are  the  only  means 
by  which  the  voice  of  the  people  can  be 
appUed  directly  in  national  affa^"^^,,,. 

They  bear  the  ultimate  responsibility 
for  decisions,  the  wisdom,  timeliness,  and 
practlcaUty  of  which  determ  ne  the  do- 
mestic interests  of  this  county  ^d  the 
world  position  of  the  United  States^ 
There  lino  office  or  position  In  private 
Ufe  or  at  any  other  governmental  evel 
which  approaches  these  "Qulrements  of 
pubUc  accountability  and  responsiblUty 
In  the  Federal  Qovernment. 

The  proposed  Increases  are  needed. 
The  unreimbursed  expenses  of  Members 
of  Congress  far  exceed  those  of  any  other 
official  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  A  Member  of  Congress  must 
maintain  two  homes  and  two  offices- 
one  of  each  in  his  district  and  in  Wwh- 
ington.  A  Member  of  the  House  must 
undergo  the  expense  of  a  political  cam- 
paign every  2  years. 

He  is  sharply  limited  in  the  number 
of  trips  which  he  may  make  at  pubUc 
expense  between  his  district  and  Wash- 
ington—at a  time,  as  now.  when  every 
Member  must  keep  in  closer  touch  with 
the  thinking  and  the  views  of  his  con- 
sUtuents  than  ever  before.     He  Is  the 
chief  proponent  and  supporter  of  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  "consent  of 
t^  governed"  and  the  public  welfare^ 
but  is  denied  the  wherewithal  to  compb^ 
with  this  mandate.     He  must  all   too 
often  dip  into  his  own  pocket  for  a  great 
Se^  of  expenditures  on  toUlly  official 

matters.  ».  „ 

A  Federal-private  enterprise  executive 
salary  comparison  cannot  really  oe 
S^  aSS  on  this  I  agree  wl%h  the  gen- 
Uewoman  from  New  York.  A  recent 
^pU^g  of  1.157  private  enterprise 
manufacturing  corporations  disclosed  a 
SSlan  salary  of  $91,000  for  the  top  paid 

officers.  .,       ^^_ 

But  setting  that  aside,  executive,  con- 
erSlonal^d  Judicial  salaries  have 
SSf  rSmiltted  to  fall  far  below  even 
S  Ta^ln  many  State  and  municipal 
go^r^ents.  The  State  of  California 
llone  has  135  governmental  positions 
which  pay  more  than  $25,000  a  year. 


Pennsylvania  has  165.  Hlinois  has  92  and 
New  York  has  432.     The  Governor  o 
New  York  receives  $50,000  plus  the  use  of 
an  exwutive  mansion.     The  mayor  of 
Sw  Y^k  receives  $50,000.    If  ^  Angers 
pays  the  general  manager  oi  iX&^^^^ 
and  power  departments  more  than  $40^- 
000.    The  general  manager  of  the  Bos- 
Zn  Transit  Authority  receives  $40^W^ 
and    the    superintendent    of    Chicago 
schools  Is  paid  $48,500. 
"^^L  field  of  educatlon-so  long  the 
subiect  of  concern  over  the  dearth  oi 
g^  teachers  and  educators  due  to  low 
ISarles^we  find  that  81  college  pr^i- 
dents  now  are   being  paid  more  than 
*2?W)0^r  year.     The  principal  full- 
f.mpoffl^ers  of   17   charitable  founda- 
t  Sis  r  "eiv?more  than  $35,000  per  year^ 
''°;\tirugh  the  commission  on  Judida^ 

w^  strongly  supported  by  ^,«^«^^^^  ^I 
sSiower  that  recommendation  was  re 
?jSd  by  $5,000  in  the  Act  of  March  2 
Igsf  Thus  the  adjustments  made  ix^ 
such  salaries  9  years  ago  were  well  below 
SiMiended  levels  at  that  time.     Addi- 

JSSS?.  the  relatlon^P  of  co^^; 

ress^Jy  ^T^rV'dlSulTbe- 
r^e^rS^eirsalarles.  on  the  one  hand. 
andTthe^larles  of  other  Government  of - 
Sclals  and  career  employees  on  the 
oSer    hi  been  further  and  unsoundly 

^^mT*  Chairman,   complaint   has   been 
made  about  the  fact  that  congressional. 
?i^cial   and  Wgh  level  executive  salar- 
Kre  increased  In  this  bUl  di^P-^^- 
t  innately   to   Increases   made   at    lower 
feveb  but  the  point  is  that  these  salar- 
el-ixe?utive.  Judicial,   and   leg^latWe 
iuriS-have  not  been  increased  since 
fsss  wl^reas  postal  and  dassWed  em- 
Dloyees  have  been  given  six  salary  in- 
?  S  since  that  time.    These  Increa^ 
have  been  cumulative  one  on  the  other, 
r/l^he  aggregate  have  amount^, 
am  advised,  to  approximately  51  Percent 
for  classified  employees  and  nearly  55 
nercent  for  postal  employees. 
"^^rcomiSuee  bUl  recognizes  that  tJje 
achievement  of  full  salary  coniparablllty 
with  private  enterprise,  for  high  Govern 
ment  offices.  Is  not  pracUcal   and.  of 
«,urse    It  does  not  recommend  it.    It 
Wd'be  unwholesome  if  the  compen- 
TatC  in  Government  were  at  such  levels 
?hat  men  sought  appointments  as  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  financial  advancement. 
There  must  be.  and  fortunately  there 
arroutstandlng  citizens  of  abmty  and 
dedicaUon  who  will  accept  pubUc  office 
^  the  many  demands  of  pubUc  office 
??om  a  se^  o^f  dedicaUon  to  PUbUc  serv- 
ice. putUng  aside  their  Personal  financial 
interests;  but  it  is  even  more  economical- 
S   and   morally   unsupportable   in   my 
ludgment  to  keep  compensation  of  the 
moT^mportant  and  critical  Government 
offices  at  such  low  levels  that  only  the 
rich  can  be  persuaded  to  accept  them. 
MoreS??r.  It  Is  grossly  ^^^\^%^\ 
provident  to  subject  capable  and  pa W- 
Suc  appointed  or  elected  officials  of  tol- 
Sd  mwns  to  drastic  sacrifices  due  to 
austerity  levels  of  compensation. 

On  this  point.  Mr.  Chairman  I  woi^d 
liketo  refer  to  a  great  speech  delivered 


on  the  floor  of  this  House  in  1925  by  one 
of  the  great  Americans  of  his  genera 
?lon  OgSen  Mills,  a  distinguished  P^- 
Dubilcan  and  able  former  Secretary  of 
SV  Treasury  in  the  office  of  President 
Hi>vVr  Mr  Mills  at  that  time  one  of 
Sirw^lthiest  men  in  Congress,  said  In 

y^::  "tTaT  w"e  To  r  rnt^TL^^^ 

vlously   repr««nt  too  limited    a  cla»  lor 

truly  representative  body. 
Gentlemen  Ulk  of  economy- 
Said  Mr.  Mills,  quoting  him  further. 

and  I  frankly  disagree  with  the  gentlemen 

on  the  other  Bide  of  the  Houae- 


Which  was  our  side  then— 

V.      .„.i.t    on    What   I    consider    the    worst 

who    InsUt    on    *""^„  ____„„  which  con- 

most  competent  service. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  realize  that  to  many 
Members.  I  should  thm»c^  to  most  Mem 

^on'  Tis^Te^y  ^r\'n1'lndMdual 
n  any  wa?k"of'ufe  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  -lue  ^hJ.  own  service-    C^a  nly 
^ieVe°wo^hTh^'and"s^.%ut  the  dlf - 
ficutty  of  this  job  and  the  per^sonai  prob- 
lems involved  are  not  the  criterion^   i" 
master  involves  the  position  of  the  Con 
?rtss  within  the  Federal  structure.    It 
SvSves  the  caliber  of  men  andj^omen 

rd  r fn^o^s^Jh^^^^a^hrwh^^^^^^ 
fhey  are  men  ani  women  of  mear^  or 
not  to^rform  their  Jobs  fully  and  ef- 

'""certalnly   this.   Mr^  ^.^finmerfcan 
matter  In  the  Interest  of  the  American 
neople  and  of  the  Republic  Itself. 
"^Mr  Chairman,  while  comparisons  may 
not  be  controlling,  they   are  certairUy 

Challenging  and  In  my  i^d,?,^.^I^^^^°''e; 
elusive  as  to  the  dangerous  inadequacies 
of  the  Federal  salaries  In  the  hlghes^ 
Places  Reformation.  It  seems  to  me.  Is 
Sr^ently  needed  and  wlU  be  Provided  m 
H  R  8986  to  attract  and  to  keep  In  key 
S^tsthe'lSLt  brains  and  skills  that  our 
democratic  system  can  develop^ 

Mr   JONES  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Chair 
man   will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

"^Mr   JONES  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Ch^r- 
man  I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
San  on^flne  Preseritation.   But  h^  0-- 
looked  any  reference  to  the  salaries  oi 
some   of  the  employees  of  «^e   House 
whose    salaries    are    stated    in    specinc 
ie^s.     would  the  gentleman  care  to 
Tnake  any  comment  on  that? 
^  ^ERT.    This  is  a  matter  wh  ch 
the  committee  has  under  consideration 
and  I  S^ke  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  on  that  question^ 

Mr  UDALL     There  has  been  consid- 
eration given  and  considerable  criticism 

con^mfng  the  salari^  «f  ^  ^the"^  Ho°vS^' 
mittee  bUl  for  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 


the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the  Postmaster 
and  some  of  the  other  employees.  I  have 
an  amendment  which  I  shall  offer  and 
which  I  believe  will  have  the  support 
of  the  majority  of  the  committee  on  this 
side  and  on  the  other  side  which  will 
make  substantial  reductions  in  those 
salaries,  so  that  these  employees  will 
get  no  larger  a  percentage  of  Increase 
than  the  members  of  the  classified  serv- 
ice, or  the  Mnployees  of  the  classified 
service.  The  increase  will  be  slightly 
over  $4,000.  I  trust  my  amendment  will 
be  adopted.  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  the 
gentleman  any  further  information  he 
may  wish  about  it. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Broyhill]  who  has  long 
been  a  member  of  the  committee. 

lAx.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of  this  bill 
we  now  have  before  us  for  consideration. 
The  subject  of  this  bill  Is  of  a  continu- 
ous nature.  It  Is  a  problem  which  we 
must  face  and  I  think  it  Is  a  problem 
that  we  have  never  solved  completely 
and  possibly  never  will.  The  reason  why 
It  is  so  difficult  to  solve  the  problem  Is 
because  It  Is  the  result  of  Inflation  and 
the  result  of  the  consequent  Increases 
in  the  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  problem  that 
we  have  had  before  us  many  times. 
Most  of  the  things  which  will  be  said 
here  today  have  been  said  many  times 
before.  However,  we  are  here  today  em- 
phasizing another  phase  of  this  problem. 
Some  of  us  have  tried  to  emphasize  this 
phase  In  the  past  but  It  has  not  been 
heard  loudly  enough.  In  the  past  we 
have  generally  considered  two  other 
factors  to  be  of  more  Importance.  The 
first  one  was  this  matter  of  Inflation 
and  the  Increase  In  the  cost  of  living, 
recognizing  that  many  of  the  employees 
in  our  Government  weren't  able  to  pro- 
vide themselves  and  their  families,  and 
their  loved  ones  with  the  basic  neces- 
sities of  life.  So.  we  approached  the 
problem  from  the  standpoint  of  actually 
permitting  the^  people  to  sustain  a  bet- 
ter way  of  life. 

Then.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  ap- 
proach which  we  used  and  considered  in 
the  past  was  one  of  a  political  nature. 
I  am  not  criticizing  anyone  generally  be- 
cause certainly  I  have  always  recognized 
the  political  facts  of  life  and  have  been 
as  interested  as  anyone  in  providing  the 
best  salaries  and  working  conditions  pos- 
sible for  the  people  whom  It  Is  my  honor 
to  represent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  and  con- 
gratulate the  j)ostal  unions  for  taking 
the  lead  in  the  past  and  for  bringing  the 
importance  of  this  matter  to  our  atten- 
tion. However,  as  I  have  said  before, 
we  are  emphasizing  another  phase  of 
the  problem  at  this  time.  This  phase 
has  been  very  eloquently  stated  by  the 
distingviished  majority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]. 
This  Is  the  problem  of  competition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  In  effect  man- 
agers or  members  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  a  big  business.  The  Federal 
Government  has  on  its  payrolls  approxi- 
mately 2.5  million  employees  who  con- 
stitute a  payroll  in  the  neighborhood  of 


$14  billion  a  year.  They  are  managing 
a  budget  of  approximately  $98  to  $100 
billion  a  year.  I  pose  the  question.  Is 
not  the  quality  of  that  personnel  a  most 
Important  factor  here?  Do  we  not  want 
the  best  type  people  working  for  our  Fed- 
eral Government?  I  believe  It  Is  vital 
that  we  be  competitive  In  every  field  of 
persormel  relationships. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  87th  Congress  rec- 
ognized that  and  came  forward  with  a 
law  back  In  1962  which  stated  that  we 
had  to  be  CMUpetitive  in  every  field  with 
free  enterprise  and  Instructed  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Government  to  make 
a  study  aimually  and  to  report  annually 
to  the  Congress  as  to  what  should  be 
done  in  order  to  be  and  remain  com- 
petitive at  each  of  these  levels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  will  represent  the 
first  action  by  the  Congress  since  that 
act  of  1962.  Actually,  we  are  already  2 
years  behind  in  meeting  this  competi- 
tion. This  is  actually  a  pay  adjustment, 
although  I  recognize  that  it  does  result 
in  an  increase  in  pay.  However,  it  Is  still 
an  effort  to  adjust  the  pay  of  Federal 
employees  with  like  trades,  like  levels, 
like  techniques  In  free  enterprise. 

I  do  not  feel,  therefore,  that  we  can 
renege  on  this.  We  must  not  renege. 
We  have  directed  this  study  and  this  re- 
port, and  we  have  recognized  that  a  con- 
tinuous study  Is  necessary.  So  why 
should  we  now  refuse  after  having  ad- 
mitted 2  years  ago  that  such  a  level  of 
comparability  was  extremely  necessary? 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  not  a  perfect 
bin.  Any  measure  that  Is  highly  tech- 
nical as  is  this  one  is  extremely  difficult 
to  perfect  to  the  satisfaction  of  every- 
one. It  is  a  compromise.  I  believe  it 
has  been  said  many,  many  times  in  the 
past  that  all  major  legislation  is  enacted 
as  the  result  of  give  and  take  on  the 
part  of  everyone. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  realize  that  the  cost 
of  this  bill  is  most  controversial,  ap- 
proximately $545  million  after  pending 
amendments  are  adopted.  I  believe  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  membership  of 
this  House  wants  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  reduce  expenditures  and  some- 
day, someway,  somehow  balance  this 
budget. 

The  question  Is:  Can  we  actually  avoid 
this  pay  bill  or  this  pay  adjustment? 
Would  it  be  pennywise  and  pound  foolish 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
cost  of  living  increase,  that  people  in 
comparable  positions  in  private  indus- 
try are  making  more? 

This  type  of  bill  is  not  the  cause  of  in- 
flation, it  is  a  necessity  as  the  result  of 
inflation,  and  as  a  result  of  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. I  have  had  some  experience  in  pri- 
vate business  prior  to  my  election  to  Con- 
gress, and  I  have  had  to  face  up  to  the 
problem  of  meeting  competition  and  the 
problem  of  meeting  a  weekly  payroll.  I 
found  you  cannot  compete  in  the  field  of 
free  enterprise  with  other  businesses  you 
have  to  compete  with  unless  you  have 
a  better  product  at  a  better  price. 
I  have  found  that  regardless  of  how  pru- 
dent we  tried  to  be  we  never  could  meet 
competition  or  we  could  not  even  stay  in 
business  by  trying  to  get  labor  or  people 
to  work  for  us  at  a  lower  wage.    On  the 


contrary,  we  foimd  out  the  best  way  of 
being  competitive  In  the  field  of  free 
enterprise  was  to  seek  to  attract  the  best 
qualified  people  to  your  Individual  estab- 
lishments, and  the  best  way  to  do  that 
is  by  paying  competitive  salaries.  This 
has  to  be  true  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment also.  We  have  2.5  million  on  the 
payroll,  with  a  total  payroll  of  approxi- 
mately $14  bUUon. 

I  am  wondering  whether  we  could 
avoid  all  of  these  pay  Increases  In  the 
past.  We  have  heard  the  same  argu- 
ment every  time  the  pay  raise  bills  have 
come  up  for  consideration.  It  is  going 
to  throw  the  budget  out  of  balance.  It  is 
stated,  and  it  is  going  to  cause  infla- 
tion. Does  any  Member  of  this  body 
think  we  could  have  avoided  any  of  these 
pay  Increases  in  the  past?  We  have  to 
face  up  to  it  if  we  expect  to  stay  In 
business.  We  have  to  pay  our  employees 
comparable  wages  to  those  in  Industry, 
and  the  only  way  we  can  reduce  expendi- 
tures, reduce  the  budget,  or  even  balance 
the  budget  Is  to  eliminate  some  of  these 
programs  that  are  costing  money,  elim- 
inate the  programs  entirely  or  reduce  the 
programs.  Certainly  you  cannot  reduce 
the  cost  by  paying  inferior  wages. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  brief  observa- 
tion about  Members  of  Congress,  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet.  Federal  execu- 
tives, and  so  forth  in  this  bill.  I  recog- 
nize that  this  is  a  politically  difficult 
question.  None  of  us  want  to  be  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  acting  on 
our  own  particular  pay  scale.  Of  course, 
it  is  politic  to  act  on  a  pay  schedule 
or  raise  for  Government  employees,  much 
less  Members  of  Congress.  I  do  not  feel 
it  incumbent  upon  me  to  plead  the  cause 
of  my  colleagues,  or  the  cause  of  Cabinet 
members.  But  we  should  state  facts.  I 
do  not  believe  we  have  to  make  the 
salaries  of  Cabinet  members,  the  judi- 
ciary, or  Members  of  Confess  competi- 
tive with  free  enterprise. 

No  one  expects  that.  But  I  do  feel  the 
Federal  executives  and  the  members  of 
the  judiciary  should  at  least  receive  a 
salary  somewhat  in  keeping  with  the  dig- 
nity of  the  office  so  that  they  will  not 
have  to  dig  down  into  their  own  private 
savings  while  they  are  on  the  job. 

We  realize,  too.  that  If  we  do  not  raise 
the  salaries  of  Cabinet  members.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  the  judiciary,  the 
Congress  Is  going  to  be  extremely  reluc- 
tant to  Increase  others.  Certainly  if  we 
fail  to  increase  the  salaries  of  some  Fed- 
eral employees  above  that  now  being  re- 
ceived by  Memt)ers  of  Congress  and  the 
judiciary.  It  will  prevent  a  proper  and 
equitable  adjustment  throughout  the 
entire  salary  structure  due  to  the  com- 
pression caused  or  created  at  the  top. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  salary 
adjustment  for  Congress  can  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  bill.  But  we  should  not 
I>enalize  other  Federal  employees  if  we 
are  reluctant  to  face  up  to  a  problem. 

I  am  proud  that  one  of  the  last  official 
acts  I  performed  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee was  to  vote  In  favor  of  the  bill 
under  consideration  which  provides  up- 
ward adjustments  in  the  salaries  of  all 
Federal  employees.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  important  measure. 
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The  policy  which  guided  our  commit- 
tee  in  its  deliberations  was  the  Principle 
^f  comparability  set  forUi  ^  congres- 
sional policy  in  Public  Law  87-793.  ap 
proved  October  U.  1962.  ^ 

The     term     "comparability      smipiy 
me^  thlt^nsofar  as  Po^i^le  the  s^a- 
rtes  of  Federal  employees  in  a  1  grades 
and  ?evels  should  be  comparable  to  the 
sSar^lIpaid  for  similar  work  in  private 
f^ustrv     The  first  implementation  of 
sucSSicy  is  contained  in  the  biU  under 
consiSraUon.    This  is  the  reason  it  P^ 
vihps   smaller   adjustments   for   certam 
^t:'.orts"^?  employees  whUe  prc.^:^ 
substanUal  adjustments  in  the  salaries 
of  other  Federal  employees 

The  Salary  Reform  Act  of  i»6z  im 
poSi  al^mSrary  $20,000  annual  salary 
^ng   at  the  highest  position  in  the 
cffied  and  postal  salary  structure. 

TS^ necessary,  therefore  for  ^e  Con- 
Bress  to  provide  adjustments  in  the  sala- 
?ie7lf  the  top  executives  in  our  Govern- 
ment  in  order  to  release  the  compres^n 
S  Se  top  of  the  Federal  employees  sal- 
ary scale  and  to  carry  o^J^  the  Intent  or 
the  Congress  as  expressed  in  the  Federal 

^^^  SSion' under  consideration 
cs^ts  out  the  foregoing  policy  by  re- 
U^^  tWs  compression  at  the  top  of  the 
pJd^ral^ployee  salary  structure  and 
^vides  n^iary   adjustments  all  up 

and  down  the  line.  „^„H„/.tAd  bv 

Extensive  hearings  were  '=o"duc^^by 
♦v,o  wr>n«u>  Post  Office  and  Clvli  jservitc 
SfnS??^  of  this  -bject  and  the  testi- 
mony presented  dramatically  demon- 
^^ps  the  need  for  this  legislaUon. 

Tims  Civ?fSrvlce  commission  study 
show^  the  following  comparative  sala- 

rles: 

r>^^f  ooo  Oovemors.  mayor*  and  city  man- 
J^"a2SlSJuaUve  and  ^t^on.l  execu- 

m«."  ?SS~.  and  public  W;^"°^^*^ 
receive  aimual  salaries  exceeding  •25.000  per 

^T^lu"or5?i'pHn*a^admlnUt««ve  or- 

L^l-r^^^rnrf^^^^ 

system*  receive  salarle*  of  •-*o.ow  "^ 

'^V^i'^  -cales  of  major  foundation  and 
^/nrJproflt  instltuuon.  executive*  ra^e 
,     aon  rwvt  t^  more  than  foo.iAw  pci  j«i— 

and    other    staff    "^^^JT^^^  year 
almost  •19.000  to  over  •35.000  per  ymr 
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The  president.  In  his  I^^jy^  \^ 
message  to  Corigt^  relej^t  to  ^lar^ 
reform  recognized  the  "^^^^J^'ir^ZJ:. 
Si^tin^  salary  levels  for  execuUve  posi- 

^^°£f  January  1963.  the  P^^ide^t  e^- 
iHhed  a  12-man  advisory  panel  on  Fed- 
eS^alary  systems  to  submit  salary  rec- 
oS!nen57tioL  Includingthe  aPPropHate 
levels  for  executive  salaries.   5"*^™" 
;:7ilce  B  Randall  of  t^e  adv^nr  PJ^- 
el  submitted  its  report  on  f^'^f  .Jl- ^7^: 
?i<Smmendlng    '^^^anUal    salary    in 
creases  for  Cabinet  members.  Supreme 
Co^Jiitlces.  Members  of  Congress,  and 
other  high  Govemment  °fflj^^  „      ^ 
The  nonpartisan  and  highly  resP«f^^ 
N^fni  avU  service  Le«ue  recently 


conducted  a  survey  of  leaders  in  the 
S  of  business,  education,  and  other 
nroSsSonal  pursuits.  Approximately 
Jm  ^S^  replied  to  the  QuesUonn^ 
flTui  indicated  that  they  were  Impressed 
^Si  me^esponsiblUties  of  Govemment 
Specl^ly  in  execuUve  positions,  and  be- 
Ue^lhat  Govemment  sal-i-  shov^<^^ 
be  substantially  increased.  TTje  m^^ 
^rsistent  reason  given  was  "^e  ??^ 

?;essing  effect  of  the  ^f;\«^St:hI- 
offlcers  on  the  "second  and  third  eche 

n'  "Jarot^-derstand      why      any 
though?f^  Citizen  of  o-  jreat^^ation 
could  sincerely  oppose  these  salary  in 
c?eases  when  they  wUl  provide  for  Ui^ 
retention  of  the  best-qualified  Federal 
eSyees  and  serve  to  attract  intone 
^e?i  service  the  most  competent  high 
Sool  and  college  graduates  and  other 
well  qu!Sfied  persons  who  are  m^^^ested 
in  Government  service  as  a  career 

The  'penny  wise  and  pound  fooUsh 
arguments  of  those  who  oppose  pay  ad- 
Sments  for  Federal  employees  do  not 
favorably  impress  me.    Nor  do  I  believe 
th???cent  acUon  of  the  Congress  in  ap- 
prov^g  an  income  tax  reduction  should 
rS  as  an  argument  against  Uie  en- 
actment  of   this   legislation.     Ewn   01 
mS    measures  should   ^e   ^^^^^^^,^3", 
their   respective  merits   and  to  suggest 
Sat  b^ause  of  an  income  tax  (nit  it  is 
unwise   to   provide   Federal    salary     n- 
cr^s  l^to  me  a  ridiculous  and  absurd 

^^^^riSlicipal  problem  involv^  Is  the 
fact  that  over  the  years  the  Congress 
h^  been  somewhat  reluctant  to  f we  uP 
to  the  challenge  of  our  modem  society 
?nd  the  needs  of  our  Government  service 
in  this  dynamic  period  of  history. 

ThS  legislation  has  been  analyzed  In 
deUU  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
ou?^?ommlTt^.  the  gentleman  fn>m  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  MTJWiAY].  and  other  Mem 
S^^fLd  I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the 
M^bSrs  to  repeat  the  various  provisions 
rJ  ^e  blU      In   all  likeUhood.  amend- 
tn'?s%mbe'ofrered  which  I  shaU  sup- 
port to  provide  more  realistic  adjust 
ments  in  the  salaries  of  Federal  em- 
SoySs  m  the  middle  grades,  who  under 
?ie  tSnSiittee  bill  in  my  opinion,  have 
been  discriminated  against. 

Some  of  the   opponents  of  this  bil 
stress  the  cost  of  the  legislation     I  be 
UevTthat  every  dollar  which  is  invested 
in  proper  salary  adjustments  Jor  F^; 
eVal  employees  will  bring  back  greater 
SuirS^  in  the  form  of  Increased  efB- 
^ency  by  reason  of  the  fact  the  Gov- 
ern? sen^ice  will  attract  and  retain 
Sm  of  the  highest  caliber  and  with 
Se^t  qualifications.    In  other  words 
I  ^  convinced  that  funds  appropriated 
or  salary  adjustments  f  .^^'l^lJ^;^ 
niovees  Is  an  investment  In  the  future 
S^America  to  make  certain  that  our 
Government  is  better  able  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  these  times^ 

Mr  MURRAY.    Mr.  Chairman  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  requested  a  rule  to 

bring  H.R.  8986  to  ih%fl°pL,,rf^  ^few 
called  the  bill  up  under  the  rule  in  view 
oilht  substantial  majority  by  which  the 
Sill  WM  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
iSt  Slice  and  Civil  Service  and  since 


the  biU.  with  an  af^^^^dment  which  I jlJl 
offer  has  the  endorsement  of  the  Presi 
dent' and  his  administration. 

H  R   8986   as  reported  from  the  Com- 
mUtee  on  PoS  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
S  noteworthy,  in  one  respec^  because  its 
cost  of  $668  million  represents  a  one- 
Sird  reduction  in  the  cost  that  could 
KreSlted  had  the  first  bill  considered 
by  our  committee  been  reported^    TJie 
committee  is  to  be  commended  on  this 
r«iuctlon     However.  In  my  judgment. 
tSS  cit  Sf  this  legislation  is  still  substan- 
tl^lv  in  excess  of  an  amount  which  is 
rl^nable  and  aPPropriate-in  the  light 
of  our  record  peacetime  budget  and  the 
Droscict  of  continued  deficit  financing^ 
^  Ac^rdingly.   as  I   sUted   before   the 
CoWnlttee  on  Rules   at  an  appropriate 
point  in  these  proceedings  I  wiU  Propose 
Tmajor  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
su?sUtute  for  Utle  I  of  the  bill_-smce 
title  I  represents  approximately  $628  mU- 
lion  of  the  enUre  cost  of  the  bill^   AQop 
tion  of  my  amendment  will  reduce  the 
«SSua  c^st  of  this  title-and.  therefore 
the  cost  of  the  whole  bill— by  nearly  $123 
mimon  bringing  the  total  cost  down  to 
Sprox  mately  $545  milUon  as  compared 
to  the  President's  budget  figure  of  $544 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  1965. 
°^e  /Auction  in  cost  will  be  accom- 
plished by  these  three  major  changes  in 

'^iSsi:  the  amendment  will  delete  new 

authonzaUons  In  the  biU  for  extra  be^ 

eflts   for   certain   groups   of   employees 

which  were  inserted  during  our  commit- 

Se  deliberations  although  strongly  op- 

^ed     by     the     administration.     One 

SSSdment.  especially,  was  adopted  on 

the  basis  of  serious  misunderstanding  of 

the  cost    Elimination  of  these  overliberal 

proSns  wUl  save  an  aggregato  of  $55 

"'^ond'^Sy  amendment  will  establish. 
foflelSiin  payroll  calculations  where 
Jlct'ion^o'i  events  are  involved  a  ^stm 
for  rounding  out  any  fraction  to  Uie 
nearest  whole  cent^ln  lieu  of  the  pres- 
e^^acUc?  of  carrying  all  fractions  to 
tSe  next  higher  cent.  The  savings  wUl  be 
$10  million  a  year. 

Third,  my  amendment  wil   write  into 
the  bUl  an  absolute  mandate  that  the 
departments  and  agencies  shall  ateorb 
iS^ercent  of  the  increased  cost  fr^ 
their  1965  budget  as  submitted  by  the 
Se^dent.   coupled   with   a   ProhiWUon 
against  the  submission  of  any  additional 
o?  supplemental   request   for   funds  to 
Cover  iiy  part  of  the  pay  raise.    The 
savings  will  be  approximately  $5''  »  rnil 
lion.    Moreover,  this  congressional  man- 
date will  immeasurably  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
top  management  In  keeping  al   depart- 
ments'   and    agencies'    pay    raise   costs 
within  the  Presidents  budget  figure. 

I  am  confident  that  my  amendment  is 
in  accordance  with,  and  will  materially 
help  in  implementing.  President  John- 
Ln's  vigorous  program  to  weed  out  non- 
Ssential  Federal  jobs.    Steps  toward  tWs 
^  were  iniUated  by  the  late  President 
Kennedy    Immediately    after    the    19bJ 
faTa??Xct  and  are  reflected  [n  the  bud8e^ 
President  Johnson  sent  to  the  Congress 
nn  January  21.  1964.     Regular  civilian 
employment  proposed  for  the  execuUve 
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branch  for  fiscal  year  1965  is  down  1.200 
from  the  level  at  the  end  of  1964.  This 
is  the  first  budget  to  call  for  a  reducUon 
in  total  civilian  employment  since  the 
practice  of  making  toUl  estimates  for 
the  budget  proposals  began  9  years  ago. 

Even  before  the  President's  budget  was 
finally  printed,  on  December  24,  1963.  he 
wrote  each  department  and  agency  head 
that  the  budget  figures  would  be  "ceU- 
ings  not  goals"  and  added: 

I  am  BtlU  unconvinced  that  we  are  getting 
the  maximum  poealble  output  per  employee. 
I  believe  we  can  do  better. 
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I  strongly  concur  In  this  stt.tement  by 
the  President,  and  note  that  he  has  con- 
tinued to  press  vigorously  for  more  econ- 
omies. On  signing  the  recent  tax  re- 
duction bUl.  he  pointed  out  that  he  was 
working  on  budget  amendments  for  1964 
which  would  reflect  cuts  In  June  1965 
employment  of  approximately  7.500  from 
the  number  In  his  budget.  These 
amendments  already  have  been  sent  to 
the  Congress  and  they  reflect  employ- 
ment reductions  this  year   as  weU  as 

next. 

President  Johnson  has  ordered  regular 
quarterly  reports  on  management  and 
manpower  utilization  from  the  executive 
branch  bureaucracy  starting  this  April 
1  He  has  promised  a  continued  per- 
sonal review  of  agency  employment  needs 
and  employment  targets.  Clearly,  he 
means  business. 

The  Chairman  of  the  US.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  and  the  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  have  as- 
sured me  that  my  proposed  amendment 
has  the  strong  endorsement  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  of  his  entire  administration. 
I  believe  it  will  also  receive  the  general 
approval  of  the  membership  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  GhossI.  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.    Chairman.  I  lis- 
tened with  interest  to  the  distingiUshed 
majority    leader,    the    gentlwnan    from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert!  a  few  moments 
ago      I  was   particularly  Interested  to 
note  that  he  did  not  cite  any  figures  as 
to  the  pay  of  State  officials  in  his  own 
State  of  Oklahoma  or  the  State  of  Iowa. 
Perhaps  it  was  an  oversight  on  his  part 
that  he  did  not  compare  the  pay  of  Okla- 
homa's State  officials  with  the  pay  of 
Federal  officials  under  this  bill.    I  would 
have  liked  to  have  heard  some  figures 
about  the  pay  of  State  officials  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma.    Nor  am  I  sure  from 
listening  to  his  presentation  whether  this 
bill  should  be  retitled  "The  hardship  bill 
for  Members  of  Congress"  or  whether 
with  the  $10,000  per  year  increases  it 
should  be  titled    "The  war  on  poverty 
bill."    I  am  not  quite  sure  what  the  cor- 
rect title  of  this  bill  should  be  in  the 
light  of  his  presentation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  views  and  those 
of  some  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  are 
expressed  in  detail,  beginning  on  page  128 
of  the  report  of  this  legislation.  House 
Report  No.  899.  It  Is  my  earnest  hope 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  will  read 
these  minority  views  on  H.R.  8996  before 


they  determine  their  vote  on  this  meas- 
ure. 

This  legislation  is  premature,  unjusti- 
fied, extravagant,  and  Inequitable.  It 
constitutes  an  unwarranted  raid  on  the 
Federal  Treasury  at  a  time  when  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  are  already  overburdened. 
The  bill  surreptitiously  conceals  a  reck- 
less and  urureasonable  delegation  of  pow- 
er to  the  President  to  fix  salaries  of  htm- 
dreds  of  top  Government  officials,  in- 
cluding members  of  quasl-Judlclal  boards 
and  commissions. 

The  basic  weakness  in  this  legislation 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  is  pro- 
posed to  be  offered  a  series  of  amend- 
ments which  will  change  the  basic  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  This  means,  in  effect, 
that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  rewrite 
the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

This  is  unacceptable  legislative  proce- 
dure in  dealing  with  a  bill  as  complicated 
and  of  such  magnitude  as  this. 

The  bill  was  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee on  November  13,  1963.  4  months  ago, 
and  conditions  have  so  changed  since 
that  time  as  to  require  a  complete  review 
of  this  matter. 

For  example.  Congress  recently  ap- 
proved a  tax  reduction  measure  which 
will  reduce  revenues  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment by  billions  of  dollars  annuaUy 
while  at  the  same  time  this  bill  proposes 
an  expenditure  of  over  $650  million 
armuaUy. 

At  the  time  the  tax  bill  was  approved. 
Members  of  Congress  smugly  stated  they 
were  committed  to  a  program  of  reduc- 
ing Federal  expenditures  whenever  and 
wherever  possible.  The  enactment  of 
this  legislation  will  nm  contrary  to  that 
policy  and  the  policy  which  has  been 
expressed  by  the  executive  branch  in  cut- 
ting Federal  expenditures  to  the  bone. 

I  see  little  econc«ny  in  reducing  the 
electric  light  blU  at  the  White  House  by 
$1,000  or  $2,000,  while  endorsing  and  ap- 
proving legislation  of  the  nature  which 
is  now  under  consideration. 

This  pennywise  and  pound-fooUsh 
philosophy  of  the  administration  will 
result  in  a  substantial  increase  in  our 
Federal  debt  and  render  useless  any 
sound  fiscal  policy  which  the  Congress 
may  adopt  in  the  future. 

I  should  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  this  bill  provides  greater  pay  in- 
creases for  most  Federal  employees  than 
was  provided  in  a  biU  approved  by  our 
committee  in  1962  which  was  discarded 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  favor 
of  a  more  modest  proposal.  At  that 
time,  the  chairman  of  our  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Termessee  [Mr. 
Murray],  expressed  the  majority  senti- 
ment of  the  Congress  when  he  referred 
to  the  W62  bill  as  follows: 


The  Immoderate  coet  of  thlB  legislation  In 
and  of  Itaelf  is  more  Umn  svifflclent  to  war- 
rant lt«  disapproval.  To  proceed  further 
with  such  a  bill,  which  Is  deatructlve  of 
botli  management  needs  and  eaaentlal 
budgetary  considerations,  would  be  the 
height  of  fiscal  lrre^x>nslblllty. 


This  observation  applies  to  the  bill 
under  consideration  as  well  as  it  did  to 
the  1962  bill  which  was  rejected.  Also, 
I  should  remind  my  colleagues  that  less 
than  2  months  ago  a  substantitd  pay  in- 
crease became  effective  for  career  Fed- 


eral employees.  The  full  impact  of  this 
pay  increase  has  hardly  been  felt  in  our 
economy  and  by  our  Federal  employees, 
but  we  are  now  asked  to  superimpose  yet 
another  pay  increase.  This  means  that 
within  a  period  of  18  months,  if  this  bill 
is  enacted.  Congress  will  have  approved 
three  pay  increases  for  Federal  employ- 
ees costing  $1,650  million  annually  which 
former  President  Kennedy  did  not  favor 
when  he  recommended  three  annual  in- 
creases beginning  in  January  1963,  so 
that  the  full  impact  of  these  costs  would 
be  absorbed  through  3  complete  fiscal 
years. 

The  proponents  of  this  measure  have 
cited  certain  cost  figures,  but  they  do  not 
include  the  indirect  costs  of  the  bill  in 
terms  of  fringe  benefits  and  retirement 
benefits  provided  therein  which  will  in- 
crease the  insolvency  of  the  retirwnent 
fund  which  is  now  some  $36  billion  in 

In  addition,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
another  indirect  cost  of  this  legislation 
will  result  from  an  upward  adjustment  m 
the  payments  made  to  Federal  Govern- 
ment contractors  and  this  increase  has 
been  conservatively  estimated  at  $250 
million  annually. 

The  bill  provides  increases  of  $10,000 
annually  for  salaries  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress. This  represents  a  most  untimely 
and  unwarranted  increase.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  rank  and  file  of  American  peo- 
ple support  any  such  lavish  proposal  to 
raise  the  salaries  of  Members  of  Congress 
at  this  time.  Likewise,  the  increases 
provided  for  Federal  judges  are  extrava- 
gant. No  one  can  conscientiously  say 
that  the  Federal  judiciary  is  treated 
poorly  in  terms  of  lifetime  compensation 
and  free  retirement  benefits. 

Some  of  the  ridiculous  inequities  which 
are  contained  in  the  bill  can  be  illus- 
trated by  showing  the  proposed  salary 
rates  for  five  officials  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  include  the  Clerk 
of  the  House,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the 
Legislative  Counsel,  the  EXwrkeeper,  and 
the  Postmaster.  Each  of  these  employ- 
ees, except  the  Postmaster,  is  now  receiv- 
ing from  $20,877  annually  to  $21,500  an- 
nually. The  Postmaster  of  the  House 
now  receives  $18,346  annually.  The  bill 
provides  a  salary  of  $24,500  for  the  Post- 
master and  $28,000  aimually  for  each  of 
the  other  four  officers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  Post- 
master of  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  receive  the  same  salary  as  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Postmaster  General,  Bu- 
reau of  Operations,  who  has  jurisdiction 
over  all  of  the  post  offices  and  postal 
faculties  in  the  United  States. 

With  respect  to  the  other  four  officials 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  an- 
nual rate  of  pay  provided  for  them  of 
$28,000  represents  a  salary  increase  of  at 
least  $6,500  per  annum.  This  means  that 
the  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the  Leg- 
islative Counsel,  and  the  Doorkeeper  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  receive, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  $3,500 
per  annum  more  than  the  Assistant  Di- 
rector for  Engineering  and  Envelopment 
at  the  Maimed  Spacecraft  Center,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  or  the  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center  who  is 
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m  charge  of  space  flight  and  satelUte 
appliSSom  for  the  NaUonal  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

It  S  not  my  IntenUon  to  reflect  on  these 
officers  of  the  House  of  R^P^^f  "'^*"^,fi 
But  It  is  ridiculous  to  provide  annual 
Smpensation  for  these  five  ofBcers  of  the 
SSSS^  of  Representatives  in  the  amounts 
S  are  Included  in  the  bill  when  com- 
p^^  with  other  rates  of  compensat^n 
for  more  responsible  positions  ^  Oovem- 
ment  such  as  top  scientific  engi"f«^ing 
S^d  technical  specialists  in  he  Atomic 
Sergy  Commission.  National  Aeronau- 
tics wid  space  Administration,  and  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

A  Slocking  and  almost  unbelievable 
provision  in  this  leglslaUon  Is  the  abdlca- 
uS.  of  congressional  authority  over  fix- 
ing salary  rates  for  hundreds  of  top  gov - 
er^enSa  officials  who  may  be  Pald  jt 
the  rates  of  $26,500.  $28,000.  and  $29,500 
n*r  annum. 

In  this  bill,  individual  salary  rates  are 

provided  for  only  61  top  ««;;"7«^^^^: 
Uons.    Salary  rates  for  all  other  execu 
Sve  positions  are  at  the  naercy  of  the 
President.     These   precedent-shattering 
lid  illusory  provisions  have  fearful  Im- 

^"^en"Siore  wantonly   reckless  Is  the 
deSlon  of  authority  to  the  President 
Snder  subsections  303  (e)    (f).  and  (g » 
of  this  bin.  to  assign  annual  salary  rates 
of  $26,500    $28,000.  or  $29,500  to  any  or 
Si  "ofilces  and  positions"  Inaovernment 
"Which   he  deems  appropriate.       This 
provision,  if  enacted,  will  go  down  in  his- 
K?J ts  "the  Presidential  punishment  or 
reward  section."    In  other  words,  a  fa- 
To^  o^lal  could  be  re'^arded  by  mov- 
ing  him  to  a  higher  pay  level,  whereas  an 
uSavored  official  would  be  P^n^^ed  by 
relegating  him  to  a  lower  salary  rate, 
"'•ms  Pilous  effort  by  Uie  aditunistra- 
Uon  to  have  such  power  delegated  to  the 
??esident  violates  every  "^^^^^f  J«  ^5^^ 
piDle    relating    to   salary    fixing    basea 
uSn    dutiS^  responsibilties.     interrial 
Xement  or  comparability  wiUi  similar 
positions  m  private  Industry. 

There  is  a  more  disturbing  ^^\^ 
these  tiiree  subsections  of  the  ^  11^  Un 
der   these   provisions  ^the   President   is 
granted  permissive  authority  to  fix  sai 
Sies  of  Oovernment  officials  who  are  de- 
^S^'  to  broad  and  indefinite  ^rms. 
For  example,  under  ^JJ^section  ^^^l^f^j 
•'the  President  is  authorized    to  Paj   As- 
siunt  Secretaries  of  executive  and  mili- 
tSr  departments.  General  Counsels  of 
SwutivVdepartinents.  members  of  reg- 
SSSS  boards  and  commissions  depu  y 
hAds  of  large  agencies,  heads  of  certato 
Agencies  and  bureaus  and  such  other  of- 
fices and  positions  the  duties  and  re- 
J^lblimrof  which  he  deems  appro- 
prUte"  Uie  annual  compensation  of  $29  - 
SoO      Subsection   303* f>    authorizes  tiie 
S-«ddent  to  pay  tiie  "heads  of  principal 
se^ces  and  such  other  offices  and  po- 
:rS^rUi'e  duties  and  responsibilities  o^ 
which  he  deems  appropriate    at  a  salary 
rate  of  $28,000  per  annum.    And  nnaiiy. 
Tnde?  subsection  303  (g)^ttie  President  1^ 

authorized  to  pay  Uie  -^eads  at^^.^^^.^ 
members  of  smaller  agencies  deputy 
heads  of  oUier  agencies  and  such  otiier 
o^s  and  positions  tiie  duties  and  re- 
."^IbilltieTof  which  he  deems  appro- 
priate"  Uie  annual  salary  of  $26,500. 


These  are  vicious  provisions,  because 
under  Uieir  terms  the  President  has 
almost  unlimited  authority  to  raise  or  to 
foweV  Uie  salaries  of  Uiese  top  executives 
at  any  time  wiUiout  explaining  his  mo- 
tives and  wlUiout  regard  to  any  Imita- 
tion on  Uie  number  of  Government  of- 
ficials so  affected. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  among 
Uiose  positions  which  the  President  is 
^^n  permissive  authority  to  raise  or 
S  reduVe  salaries  are  members  of  quasi- 
iSdicial  boards  and  commissions  where 
ndependent  judgment  free  from  duress 
is  thrbackbone  of  their  regulatory  proc- 
esses, policies,  and  decisions. 

More  importantiy.  if  these  positions 
arfto  be  pawns  in  the  hands  of  any 
Chief  Executive,  we  will  have  taken  a 
fong  SUP  backward  In  our  efforts  since 
887  to  Lure  Justice  and  objectivity  In 
the  decisions  of  our  independent  regula- 
tory boards  and  commissions. 

The  tremendous  power  which  \&  pro- 
posed to  be  delegated  to  Uie  Chle  Execu- 
S^to  move  up  or  down  the  salaries  of 
memS^rs  of  Independent  boards  and 
Smmlsslons  could  be  used  U)  destroy  the 
Regulatory  processes  in  Government  as 
we  know  them  today. 

This  bill  should  specify  with  partic- 
ularity the  salaries  of  members  of  inae- 
pendent  regulatory  boards  and  commis- 
STom  so  Uiat  no  President  could  affect 
their  decisions  by  Intimidation. 

U  these  provisions  become  law.  they 
will  create  inequities  among  Government 
Slals  and  we  predict  that  the  ink  will 
hardly  be  dry  on  the  signing  of  hU 
legislation  before  a  rash  of  bUls  will  be 
Introduced  to  alter  substantially  the  pro- 
visions of  this  blU  relating  to  Uie  com- 
pensation of  these  top  officials. 

I  suggest  you  wUl  ^l^n^ss  the  begin- 
ning of  tills  effort  today  in  Uie  form  of 
Srol<wed  amendments  to  raise  salaries 
Sf  ???Sn   favored  top   administration 

officials.  ^  .     ..  , 

Even   though   this  is   a  I^es^dentla 
election  year,  I  find  it  incredible  that 
??^ident^ohnson.  who  has  repeatedly 
called  for  "frugality"  and  "economy    in 
tSe  operation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment   would  be  found  supporting  this 
Measure.     How  can  Uie  President  and 
Se  Members  of  Congress   who  recent  y 
ioined  in  ramming  through  an  SH  5  bil- 
lon Ux  reduction  in  the  face  of  another 
sSggenng  treasury  deficit,  have  the  au^ 
dacity  to  add  this  pay  increase  to  the 
debt  and  deficit? 

A  substantial  part  of  the  tax  reduction 
will  have  to  be  financed  out  of  borrowed 
money  and  here  and  now  it  i«^  Proposed 
to  borrow  the  money  to  provide  Mem- 
Srs  of  Congress  and  others,  particularly 
mSe  n  U,e  top  brackets,  with  unreason- 
SrSid  unwarranted  pay  Increa^s^ 
This  is  not  frugaUty  and  economy;  this 
Is  fiscal  irresponsibility  at  its  worst. 

When  the  tax  reduction  bUl  was 
brought  to  Uie  fioor  of  Uie  House  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  and  chairman 
of  the  ways  and  Means  Commlt^^'^' 
Mills  1  told  us.  in  eflect.  that  in  ex- 
change for  a  cut  in  taxes  Congress  must 
trave'  the  hard  road  of  reduced  Govern- 
ment spending.  I  have  not  seen  much 
"idencVto  date  Uiat  Members  of  Uie 
House  have  elected  to  travel  ttiat  road. 


Since  Mr  Mats  is  P[°bably  more  re- 
sponsible for  the  tax  reduction  biU  ^an 
any  other  one  Member  of  the  House^  I 
trust  he  will  take  Uie  floor  on  tWs  bill 
and  oUiers  Uiat  will  follow  to  remind  Uie 
Members  of  their  responsibility  as  well  a^ 
his  own  to  prevent  further  deficit^  debt, 
and  inflation  from  plunging  this  Govern- 
ment into  insolvency. 

Mr  Chairman,  in  past  months  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  sit-in  demon- 
strations  in  various   places  across  the 
country.    In  recent  days  there  has  been 
much  ialk  about  wheUier  this  bill  would 
be  approved  without  a  rollcall  vote.    I 
?an  k^ure  you  Uiere  will  be  the  demand 
for  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  question  of  final 
passage.    WheUier  there  Is  a  record  vote 
wUl  depend  upon  whether  one-fifth  or 
more  of  those  present  stand  to  be  count- 
ed in  favor  of  a  rollcall.    I  cannot  be  eye 
Members  of  Uie  House  will  stage  a  sit-in 
demonstration  today  or  tomorrow  and 
on  a  voice  vote  hand  themselves  a  $10/- 
000-a-year  pay  Increase  out  of  borrowed 

°^^^  bill  should  be  defeated,  and  I  urge 
the  House  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on 
a  rollcall  vote  to  reject  it. 

Let  me  say  to  my  colleagues  that  a  vote 
for  this  measure  means  the  end  of  any 
drive  for  economy.  It  will  be  impossible 
to  vote  for  this  bill  and  keep  a  straight 
face  in  supporting  measures  that  call  for 
reductions  in  spending. 

Mr.  UDALL.    Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr  UDALL.  In  a  little  while,  when 
the  bill  is  read  under  the  5-mlnute  rule. 
I  am  going  to  start  an  economy  drive  up 
here  by  offering  an  amendment  to  cut 
down  the  salaries  of  certain  employees 
of  the  House,  to  which  the  genUeman 
has  referred.    I  want  to  enlist  his  aid  in 

that  drive.  ^  ,*!,«♦ 

Mr  GROSS.  Let  me  say  in  reply  that 
Uie  gentiemans  efforts  are  t«o  late  and 
too  little,  so  far  as  the  gentieman  from 
Iowa  is  concerned.  I  say  again  m  I  saW 
a  littie  while  ago.  the  fioor  of  the  House 
t  no  place  to  rewrite  this  bUl.  It  ought 
to  have  been  properly  written  in  Uie 
committee  of  which  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  is  a  member. 

Mr  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana [  Mr.  Morrison  1 . 

Mr  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  m  support  of  this  legislation  as  re- 
ported from  tiie  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service  Committee,  and  intend  to  vote 
for  a  few  amendments  which  have  the 
support  of  the  majority  of  our  committee 
members  and  are  deemed  appropriate  in 
view  of  matters  which  have  been  devel- 
oped since  our  committee  favorably  re- 
ported the  bill  on  November  13.  1963,  bv 
a  vote  of  14  to  6. 

As  the  sponsor  of  Uiis  bill.  I  most 
strongly  recommend  its  enactment  and 
earnestly  believe  that  it  warrants  your 

support.  .     » 

This  is  one  of  ttie  most  importent 
measures  In  the  interest  of  more  ein- 
cient  and  economical  Government  opera- 
tions to  be  considered  by  this  Congress^ 
U  ^  tnily  a  committee  bill,  worked  out 
after  extensive  public  hearings  and  ex- 


haustive deliberations  in  the  same  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  compromise  that  has 
always  marked  the  work  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  on 
major  legislation  as  to  which  there  are 
many  differences  of  opinion.  I  want  to 
extend  my  most  sincere  compliments  to 
our  chairman,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Murray],  and 
to  all  members  of  our  committee  for  the 
diligence,  patience,  unfailing  courtesy, 
and  dedication  to  the  public  service  they 
have  demonstrated  throughout  the  long 
and  often  trying  deliberations  on  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  8986  is  the  test  of 
whether  the  Congress  will  abide  by  Its 
commitment,  made  in  Public  Law  87- 
793,  to  the  "comparability"  principle  for 
Federal  employees'  salaries  or  discard  it 
within  less  than  2  years  after  its  adop- 
tion. This  eminently  fair  and  logical 
principle  of  comparability  simply  means 
that  Federal  employees  should  be  paid 
salaries  equal  to  salaries  of  their  fellow 
workers  in  private  enterprise  who  have 
equal  levels  of  responsibility  in  their 
work.  It  Is  recognized  as  the  most  effec- 
tive and  far-reaching  Improvement  in 
the  Federal  salary  system  since  the  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1923. 

H.R.  8986  Is  based  on  the  conviction 
that  the  Congress  will  not  abd'cate  its 
responsibility  but,  Instead,  will  keep  its 
promise  to  Federal  employees  and  to  the 
public  by  maintaining  and  strengthening 
the  comparability  principle. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  will  implement  Pub- 
lic Law  87-793  by  providing  the  first 
comparability  adjustment  subsequent  to 
that  act.  Public  Law  793  helped  to  bring 
Government  salaries  up  so  as  to  be  com- 
parable to  private  enterprise  salaries  as 
to  the  1960-61  period.  H.R.  8986  is  di- 
rected to  bringing  Federal  salaries  to  a 
more  nearly  current  basis.  The  deter- 
mination of  relationships  between  Fed- 
eral and  private  enterprise  salaries  is,  by 
law,  based  on  annual  studies  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics,  which  reports 
the  results  of  its  studies  to  the  President, 
who  then  in  turn  makes  appropriate  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress. 

Since  Public  Law  793,  when  enacted  In 
October  of  1962,  was  already  some  16 
months  late,  we  now  face  a  need  to 
close  the  gap  between  1961  comparability 
and  1964  comparability.  H.R.  8986  would 
only  partly  close  that  gap.  This  is  true 
because  the  study  upon  which  It  is  based 
is  now  some  18  months  old. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  provides  moderate 
comparability  adjustments  for  classified 
employees,  postal  field  service  employees, 
and  other  Federal  workers  generally  cov- 
ered by  salary  legislation  considered  by 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee. 

The  adjustments  for  employees  will 
be  substantially  equal  as  a  general  prop- 
osition, but  with  some  variations  in 
amount  and  percentage  depending  upon 
the  salary  levels  of  particular  groups  of 
employees.  That  Is  to  say,  for  example, 
a  foreign  service  employee  whose  salary 
now  is  equal  to  the  present  salary  of  a 
classified  or  a  postal  employee  will,  after 
enactment  of  this  bill,  still  receive  an 
equal  salary  comparable  to  salaries  for 
CX 808 


equal  levels  of  responsibility  in  private 
enterprise. 

There  is  one  other  major  factor  which 
has  engaged  the  special  attention  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
in  setting  salary  rates,  and  that  is  the 
economic  impact  of  salaries  on  employ- 
ees who  are  paid  at  differing  salary 
levels. 

As  I  have  noted,  we  are  still  far  behind 
in  achieving  comparability  with  private 
enterprise  salaries  on  a  current  basis. 
Even  the  enactment  of  H.R.  8986  will 
continue  a  serious  time-lag.  but  not  so 
much  as  presently  exists.  This  time- 
lag,  or  delay  in  achieving  comparability, 
is  especially  damsiging  to  postal  and 
other  employees  in  the  low-salaried 
brackets  because  their  Incomes  leave  lit- 
tle or  no  margin  of  safety  between  having 
the  necessaries  of  life  and  suffering  at 
least  some  measure  of  deprivation  or 
hardship.  The  delay  is  less  harsh  in 
its  impact  on  higher-salaried  employees 
because  they  have  greater  flexibility  in 
disposing  their  incomes  in  their  every 
day  life. 

It  is  to  be  emphasized  that  the  treat- 
ment of  higher-salaried  employees  in  the 
total  comparability  picture — that  Is. 
Public  Law  87-793  and  the  present  bill — 
is  quite  fair  and  even  generous,  as  clear- 
ly spelled  out  in  the  last  paragraph  and 
the  chart  on  page  8  of  our  committee  re- 
port. These  higher-salaried  employees 
have  benefited  greatly  from  adoption  of 
the  comparability  principle. 

It  is  important  to  note,  also,  that  our 
committee  bill  will  cost  some  $381  million 
less  than  the  price  tag  on  the  bill  which 
we  first  took  up  in  executive  session.  In 
other  words,  our  committee  members 
have  given  paramount  attention,  in  de- 
veloping this  legislation,  to  budgetary 
considerations  and  to  the  reconciliation 
of  the  requirements  of  a  sound  and  last- 
ing salary  policy  with  the  interests  of  the 
taxpayers.  The  cost  will  be  still  further 
reduced,  to  approximately  the  $544  mil- 
lion contained  in  the  President's  budget 
for  the  1965  fiscal  year,  if  the  amend- 
ment to  title  I  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Termessee  IMr.  Murray],  is 
adopted. 

In  this  connection,  the  President's  re- 
marks at  the  signing  of  the  tax  bill  are 
quite  pertinent,  and  I  quote: 

I  am  requesting  reports  from  each  Inde- 
pendent agency  and  each  Cabinet  ofBcer  each 
quarter  of  the  year  on  how  they  can  reduce 
employees  under  the  number  provided  in 
their  budget.  I  am  glad  to  say  to  the  Con- 
gress that  within  the  next  few  days  we  will 
send  supplemental  estimates  that  will  pro- 
vide fOT  a  reduction,  not  many  jobs  but 
7,500  under  those  that  we  estimated  we 
would  need  in  January  when  we  sent  the 
budget  to  the  Congress,  and  It  will  provide 
reduction  In  the  appropriations  that  we  have 
requested   of  »30  million. 

This,  of  course,  will  further  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  bUl  and  bring  it  well  below 
the  President's  1965  budget  estimate  of 
$544  million. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  also  Includes  very  im- 
portant reformations,  recommended  by 
the  Postmaster  General,  in  the  system 
of  fixing  salaries  of  postmasters.  Post- 
masters at  fourth-class  offices  will  have 
their  pay  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  an- 


nual salary  rates  for  PPS  level  5.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  relationship  of  their 
hours  of  duty  to  full-time  service.  As 
to  postmasters  generally,  the  bill  will 
discard  the  archaic  system  of  measur- 
ing postmasters'  salaries  in  terms  of  the 
dollars  of  revenue  received  in  their  post 
offices.  That  system  is  completely  out- 
moded and  will  be  replaced,  under  the 
bill,  by  a  new,  realistic,  and  effective  sys- 
tem which  balances  and  gives  proper 
weight  to  all  factors  entering  into  the 
conduct  of  post  offices  and  the  levels  of 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  post- 
masters. 

Title  I  guarantees  a  minimum  3-per- 
cent salary  increase  for  postal  and  other 
career  Federal  employees  in  the  lower 
grades  and  levels.  The  average  increase 
for  postal  employees  is  5.6  percent,  and 
the  average  for  classified  employees  is 
approximately  ^Va  percent. 

The  maximum  dollar  increase  for  the 
highest  grades  and  levels  will  be  $4,500 — 
representing  the  difference  between  the 
present  maximum  GS-18  rate  of  $20,000. 
and  the  new  rate  of  $24,500  carried  in 
the  bUl. 

LEGISI-ATIVE,  EXECUTIVE,  AND  JT7DICIAL 

Titles  n.  m,  and  IV  of  the  bill  In- 
clude increases  in  the  statutory  salary 
levels,  ranging  from  $6,000  to  $10,000  for 
535  Members  of  Congress  and  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico; 
approximately  400  Cabinet  and  sub-Cabi- 
net offices;  631  Federal  Judges;  and  17 
officials  each  in  the  legislative  and  Judi- 
cial branches.  Tities  n  and  IV  also 
include  salary  adjustments  for  other 
legislative  and  Judicial  employees,  re- 
spectively, which  are  comparable  in 
amount  to  the  increases  provided  by  title 
I  for  Classification  Act  employees.  I  will 
comment  later  on  the  legislative  em- 
ployees' provisions. 

I  believe  that  a  table  showing  these 
congressional,  executive,  and  judicial  In- 
creases is  included,  for  ready  reference, 
at  page  11  of  our  committee  report.  As 
shown  by  this  table,  the  salaries  in  our 
committee  bill  are  from  $2,500  to  $15,000 
below  levels  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Panel  on  Federal  Salary 
Systems  and  are  also  well  below  the  lev- 
els contained  in  HJl.  8716,  which  repre- 
sented the  views  of  the  administration 
last  year.  The  following  is  page  11  of 
the  report: 

FEOCEAL     EXEUUTIVM,     MKMBKSS     OF    CONO»«88. 
AND    JXnXiES 

Titles  n,  in,  and  IV  of  the  bill  Include 
Increases  In  the  statutory  salary  levels, 
ranging  from  $6,000  to  »10,000.  for  536  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner from  Puerto  Rico;  approximately  400 
Cabinet  and  sub-Cabinet  offices;  631  Federal 
judges;  and  17  officials  each  In  the  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  branches.  Titles  n  and 
rv  also  Include  salary  adjustments  for  otl|pr 
legislative  and  judicial  employees,  respec- 
tively, which  are  comparable  In  amount  to 
the  Increases  provided  by  title  I  for  Classifi- 
cation Act  employees. 

No  Increase  Is  made  In  the  present  Income 
tax  deduction  for  living  expense  of  Members 
of  Congress  or  In  the  number  of  trljjs  au- 
thorized between  Washington  and  their  dis- 
tricts or  States,  although  such  Inc  eases  were 
recommended  by  the  Randall  Panel. 

The  following  table  compares  certain  Fed- 
eral legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial 
statutory  salary  rates  as  they  are  now.  as 
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Chicago    schools    is    paid 


Leytelatlve:  

The  Speaker     - 

MemU-rs  of  Conp^M 

omwrsot  House  

Clerk  of  Ilea-*- 

s^Tjrcant  at  ArnB. - 

Legtslatlve  counsel    — 

Doorkeeper 

ChJ;°o7rtarJolntCon.a,U,ee«inie™iiR^^^^^ 

Comptroller  (General  of  United  SUtes - 

Assistant  Comptroller  General " 

Librarian  of  Congress 

The  Public  Printer.... _ 

Archltoct  of  the  Capitol 

Oeneral  Counsel.  0*0^^^-. -'  ; 

Deputy  Librarian  of  Confwss 

Deputy  Public  Printer  .      -- l".'.".... 

Assistant  Architect  of  CaplMrt-;-----: 

8econ<l  Assistant  Architect  of  Capitol --— 

Chaplain 

Executive.  

Vice  President 

Leyel  i_Cablnet ;.  v;"i.VV 

Level  n-Imme<llate  sub-Cabinet...  .v^---- 

L^ve  Ill-Deputy  and  Under  Secretaries,  etc 

Level  IV-  Assistant  Secrvtaries.  etc^     . -^ 

tl^  V-Heads  of  principal  service^  ««    -_-^-  —_u^ 

L^wl  VI-Heads  and  board  members  of  «n*"^f  °^: 

etc 

Judicial 

Supreme  Court:  . 

Chief  Justice 

Associate  Justices 

Circuit  courts ". 

Court  of  Claims v  „-,- AJinriiita "- 

Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals 

Court  of  Military  Appeals— •^. - 

District  court  » 

Customs  Court "" 

Dt^^tSrAdmtotetmlve- ;6ffi«:  "U  .8^^^ 

D^ty  Director,  Admlntetratlve  OfHce.  U.S.  Courts 

cSnmlssloners.  6ourt  of  Claims 


Present 
rate 


Advisory 
panel 


$39,000 
22.800 

2l.Srt> 
21.300 
21.S00 
20,877 
18.3M 

21.900 
22.SO0 
»,S0D 
20,000 
X.0OO 
20.700 

2a  000 

18,500 
18.500 
19.000 
17.900 
0.433 

S5.000 

25,000 
23.500 
21.000 

22.000 
19,000 


39,500 
39,000 
29,900 
29,900 
29.900 
29,900 
22,900 
22,900 
22,900 
20.000 
20.000 
10.000 


•60.000 
I  39.000 

(«) 


Committee 
bill 


60.000 
SO.  000 
49.000 
40.000 
39,000 
33.000 

30.000 


flO.900 
60.000 
49.000 
49.000 
49,000 
49,000 
39,000 
39,000 
39.000 


3e.900 


$50,500 
39.000 

30.000 
30.000 
30.000 
28.000 
25.900 

30.000 
38,900 
36.900 
33.000 

33,000 
33.000 
33.000 
30.000 
30.000 
30.000 
27.500 
12.900 

50.500 

40.000 
38.500 
36.500 
33.000 
30.000 

27.500 


50,500 
50.000 
40.900 
40.900 
40.900 
40.900 
39.000 
39.000 
39.000 
35,000 
32.500 
32.900 


•49.000 
32.500 

28.000 
28.000 
38.000 
28.000 
24.500 

2H.000 
32,500 
30.500 
20.500 
29.500 
39.500 
29.500 
38,000 
38,000 
28.000 
26.500 
12.500 

49.000 
39.000 
32.500 
30.500 
29.500 
28.000 

36,500 


45.500 
45.000 
39.900 
35.000 
39.000 
39.000 
32.900 
32.900 
32.900 
29.900 
28.000 
28,000 
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CKn:ia°rd'^Sn^  rorM/,.d;"«  oTcongriss  or  the  number  of  trips  tney  a.,  per...^  .-.••  ,^-.  between 
Washrngton  and  their  dt-strlcls  or  htotes. 

•  Chief  Judge.  **<»■"*••  *     „«     *>,-    nnit.«l 

Although  less  than  1.600  offlc      a  n^"^|,,rSS^v?Jy  o^e^?  t^e^fs 

positions  are  concerned   n  the  congres-  °tates^    Jj^                     representative  of 

Sonal.  executive,  and  Judicial  salary  pro-  ^^J^J^^^^^g  ^  number  from  180,000 

.......   onH  t.bP  aireregate  cost  of  $15.7  ^^"J^^J^^Jest  district  to  18  million  in 


ity  receives 
tendent  of 
$48,500.  ,        ^. 

In  the  field  of  education— so  long  the 
subject  of  concern  at  the  dearth  of  good 
teachers  and  educators  due  to  low  sala- 
ries—we  find  81  college  presidents  being 
paid  more  than  $25,000.  The  principal 
full-time  officers  of  17  charitoble  foun- 
dations receive  over  $35,000. 

Similarly,  the  400   Executive   Salary 
Act  positions  in  the  bill  are  those  of  the 
10  Cabinet  posts— the  highest  appointive 
offices  within  the  public  domain,  and  the 
Presidents  closest  advisers  In  Kuldlng 
our  national  destiny— their   Immedlat* 
sub-Cabinet   associates    and    aids    and 
their  chief  management  and  administra- 
tive assistants.    These  are  the  few  high 
offices  charged  with  the  duty  and  trust 
of  advising  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress for  the  advancement  of  the  na- 
tional interest  and  of  carrying  out.  under 
the  direction  of  the  President  and  sub- 
to  the  laws  of  the  Congress,  our 
defense  and  other  essential  pro- 
grams.   Upon  their  wisdom  and  judg- 
ment  their  foresight  and  abUlty.  their 
dedication  and  skill,  depend  the  peace 
and  the  prosperity  and  the  7";^.^;^- 
indeed,  the  very  existence— of  theJJr^ted 
States.    The  men  and  women  who  hold 
these  offices  have  imposed  on  them  the 
incalculable  weight  of  responsibility  for 
the  protection  and  the  advancement  of 
all  of  the  vast  Interests  and  affairs,  both 
internal  and  among  nations,  of  the  i»u 
million  Americans  they  serve. 

In  titles  n  and  TV  of  the  bill  we  have 
followed  our  historic  PoUcy  of  ProvicUng 
salary  adjustments  for  legislative  and 
Judicial  employees  which  are  comparable 
to  the  adjustments  granted  to  classlflf 
employees.  This  was  done  In  the  1955, 
1958  and  1960  salary  bUls,  and  In  our 
committee  bill  In  1962  which  was  not 
acted  on.  In  1962.  the  bill  written  In 
the  other  body  granted  only  a  single 
adjustment  for  legislaUve  em- 
m    October     1962— 


ject 
great 


phase 


visions,  and  the  aggregate 
million  Is  but  2.6  percent  of  the  totaJ 
cost  of  the  bill,  these  provisions  In  the 
judgment  of  the  co^mlttee-a  judgment 
strongly  supported  by  recognized  author- 
iUes  on  the  subject  both  in  Government 
and   private   Ufe— are   the   key   to   the 
establishment    and    maintenance    of    a 
sound  salary  system  at  every  level  of  the 
Federal   Government.     For   one   thing, 
the  continued  application  of  the  com- 
parabiUty  principle  to  salaries  of  postal 
and  other  career  Federal  employees  de- 
pends. In  the  final  analysis,  on  the  salary 
levels  of  Federal  executives,  judges,  and 
Members  of  Congress.    The  cost  of  the 
congressional  pay  Increase  amounts  ap- 
proximately to  $5,350,000.    Each  missile 

-tLJeurs,;^,»rs!S  i^/^"s„arii!^r.^rno^  ^iPt^^^:^^ 


the  largest  SUte.    Together  they  bring    •  .^^^^^jectlve    In    octooer     i.o^i— 
to  bear  th.e.'ul'  .'.o«/,„r„f,^~'.lef,!    wherlllthe  .6  million  other  employees 

received  the  1962  raise  as  the  first  phase 
under  Public  Law  87-793  and.  In  addi- 
tion, have  now  received  a  second-phaje 
raise  effective  last  January,  under  the 
same  law.  Our  committee  bill  is  in- 
tended to  restore  parity  In  these  salaries 
for  the  executive,  legislaUve,  and  Judi- 
cial branch  employees. 

However,  with   respect  to  legislate 

employees,  the  considerable  lapse  of  time 

since  the  committee  reported  the  biU^ 

Interposition   of   the   second-phase 

classified 


views  and  interests  of  190  million  Amerl 
cans    on    the    policies,    programs,    and 
operaUons  of  their  Government. 

By  comparison  a  Federal-private  en- 
terprise executive  salary  comparison 
borders  on  the  absurd.  A  recent  sam- 
pling of  1,157  private  enterprise  manu- 
facturing corporations  disclosed  a  mecU- 
an  salary  figure  of  $91,000  for  the  high- 
est paid  officer.  But  setting  that  aside. 
Federal  executive,  congressional,  and 
judicial  salaries  have  been  permitted  to 
fall  far  below  even  those  paid  In  many 
State  and  municipal  governments.  A 
Federal  Cabinet  officer,  heading  one  of 


the 


em- 


^pfo^s  r^fjrua^ry.Tnd  the  addlUonal 
Increase  provided  by  the  committee  bill 


whether  success  or  fsOlure 

care  of  this  congressional  Increase 


It 


The  Stale  of     a  change  In  technical  language 


Without 


receives  $25.oou  a  year,     xnc  ^v»«-  ^*     nntthP  committee's  Intention.    Witnoui 
^T^'^-^  Of  the  cost  Of  the     Calif^m^^^^^^^^^^^  ^.o.^ental     ^^^^^^^^^^^^^, 

entire  bUl.  ...  ..     ^^^^     Pennsylvania  has  165.  Illinois  has     ^^^j^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

I  understand  a  proper  amendment  wiU 
be  offered  to  take  care  of  this. 

As  pointed  out  in  our  committee  re- 
port, full  comparability  with  private  en- 
terprise salaries  Is  ImpracUcal  fot  tne 
highest  Government  offices.  But  present 
Federal  salaries  at  top  levels  are  so  ab- 


But  early  adopUon  of  the  proposed 
salary  rates  for  these  high  offices  Is  of 
even  more  consequence  than  flows  from 
their  impact  on  general  Government 
salary  levels.  Members  of  Congress— 
the  100  Senators,  the  435  Representa- 
Uves  In  Congress,  and  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner—in a  sense  sit  as  a  board  of 
directors  for  the  worlds  biggest  busi- 


The  Gover- 


year. 

92   and  New  York  has  432. 

nor  of  New  York  receives  $50,000  plus 

the  use  of  an  execuUve  mansion.    The 

mayor  of  New  York  City  receives  $50,000. 

Los  Angeles  pays  the  general  manager 

of  its  water  and  power  departments  over 

$40  000.    Florida  pays  the  director  of  a 

trade  exposition   $50,000.    The  general 


surdly  low  as  to  be  grossly  unfair  and 
burdensome,  and  seriously  impede  ef- 
ficient management  and  effective  direc- 
tion of  the  public  business. 

Comparability  with  private  enterprise 
pay  levels  for  our  great  Federal  career 
services,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  not  only 
practical  but  is  commonsense  economy 
in  the  interest  of  the  taxpayers.  This 
Is  demonstrated  by  the  history  of  salary 
legislation  between  1945  and  the  adop- 
tion by  Congress  of  the  comparability 
principle  in  1962.  Pay  raise  legislation 
before  1962  was  on  the  shotgun  basis, 
infiuenced  more  by  pressures  and  emo- 
tional factors  than  by  any  systematic  or 
realistic  consideration  of  Government 
requirements  and  proper  salary  levels. 

The  seven  across-the-board  pay  raises 
beginning  with  the  1945  salary  act  and 
ending  with  the  1960  act  averaged  out 
to  a  4.9-percent  pay  raise  each  year  for 
the  approximately  1.5  million  classified 
and  postal  employees.  Had  the  compa- 
rability policy  been  in  effect,  the  raises 
would  have  averaged  more  nearly  3  per- 
cent. 

The  points  I  have  noted  are  those 
which  I  believe  to  be  of  paramount  Im- 
portance and  concern  so  that  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  may  be  fully  In- 
formed as  to  the  principles  of  our  com- 
mittee bill  and  of  the  necessity  for  its 
early  enactment.  I  hope  that  this 
worthy  legislation  will  receive  approval 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  other  words,  the  proposed  increase 
of  $10,000  per  year  in  congressional  sal- 
aries Is  only  1  percent  or  a  little  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  entire  cost  of  this 
bill.  Every  time  a  missile  is  launched 
at  Cape  Kennedy,  whether  It  Is  a  success 
or  not.  It  costs  more  than  the  total 
amount  of  the  salary  Increases  for  Con- 
gressmen, Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  for  the  year.  In  other  words, 
say  20  missiles  launched  In  future 
months,  the  cost  of  those  20  missiles 
would  pay  this  congressional  salary  in- 
creiise  for  the  next  20  years. 

I  certainly  urge  my  fellow  Members 
to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wallhauser],  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  In  support  of  H.R.  8986.  As  one 
who  Introduced  an  identical  bill  it  is  ob- 
vious that  I  am  and  always  have  been  in 
favor  of  a  bill  of  this  kind.  I  believe 
that  as  Members  of  this  great  body  we 
have  a  very  heavy  responsibility  and  I 
believe  we  should  meet  It. 

We  are  In  the  position  of  a  board  of 
directors  approving  management  recom- 
mendations; therefore,  we  have  In  our 
hands  the  economic  fate  of  about  1% 
million  persons.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  evade  this  responsibility.  We 
should  meet  it  because  many  of  us  know 
that,  especially  in  the  lower  classes,  our 
employees  are  forced  to  take  secondary 
jobs  or  have  their  wives  working,  thereby 
taking  the  jobs  of  others,  In  order  to 
maintain  their  status  of  life,  and  to  meet 
their  responsibility  In  the  neighborhoods 
In  which  they  must  live.  Therefore,  I 
say  that  If  we  are  to  do  that  which  Is 
right  and  especially  since  we  claim  to  be 


the  greatest  country  on  the  face  of 
this  earth,  we  must  pay  our  Federal  em- 
ployees a  fair  and  just  salary  for  a  fair 
and  just  day's  work. 

I  will  not  go  through  all  of  the  reason- 
ing behind  this  bill.  You  have  heard  it 
explained  technically.  You  know  it  has 
the  idea  of  comparability  in  it.  You 
know  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is 
going  to  make  a  survey  every  year  and 
report  to  the  President,  and  the  President 
Is  required  to  come  before  the  Congress 
and  tell  us  what  the  differential  is.  This 
was  all  taken  care  of  in  the  Salary  Re- 
form Act  of  1962,  and  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  necessary  for  us  to  go  Into  this  ques- 
tion and  be  repetitive,  but  I  should  like 
to  remind  you  what  President  Johnson 
said  In  his  budget  message  to  the  Con- 
gress about  this  very  pay  legislation.  He 
said : 

Although  this  budget  Is  deliberately 
restrictive.  I  have  concluded  that  Govern- 
ment economy  will  best  be  served  by  an 
upward  adjustment  In  salaries. 

He  continued, 

This  budget  provides  for  the  cost  of  such 
action  In  this  session  of  Congress.  Any  pay 
action  by  Congress  should  bring  salary  rates 
for  top  executive  branch  positions  up  to 
levels  more  nearly  commensurate  with  their 
respective  responsibilities. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  President's 
fine  words.  I  believe  there  is  ample 
justification  for  paying  top  management 
salaries  to  top  management  people.  Of 
course,  we  can  always  get  men  and 
women  to  run  for  Congress,  there  Is  no 
question  about  that.  What  we  want  is 
to  get  the  best  men  and  women  to  rtm, 
and  when  they  are  here  to  let  them  live 
according  to  the  standards  by  which  they 
should  live. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  there 
have  been  only  four  increases  In  con- 
gressional salaries  since  1866.  and  none 
since  1955.  Therefore,  I  think  Members 
of  the  Congress  are  justified  In  going 
before  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  and 
asking  for  a  salary  which  is  commen- 
surate with  their  responsibilities  which, 
as  you  know  and  I  know,  are  quite  grave. 
I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  re- 
porters for  the  local  newspapers  in  this 
area.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  par- 
ticularly blessed  by  having  men  like 
Jerry  Klutz  of  the  Washington  Post, 
Joseph  Young  of  the  Evening  Star,  and 
John  Cramer  of  the  News,  who  clarify 
Federal  employee  matters  before  us  and 
before  the  Federal  employees. 

I  should  like  also  to  point  out  par- 
ticularly that  one  of  the  amendments  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  Honor- 
able Tom  Murray,  will  Introduce,  Is  di- 
rectly a  result  of  a  suggestion  by  one  of 
these  fine  reporters. 

I  think  It  Is  almost  unique  in  the 
annals  of  journalism  that  a  newspaper- 
man, through  the  agency  of  just  one 
story,  has  saved  the  American  taxpayers 
$10  million  annually.  That  newspaper- 
man is  John  Cramer,  the  Federal  re- 
porter for  the  Washington  Daily  News. 

In  a  column  ostensibly  addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Cramer  suggested  that  in  writing  the  pay 
bill  now  before  the  House,  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  should 
amend  current  law  to  provide  for  the 


computation  of  rates  of  pay  in  full  cents, 
by  rounding  off  the  fractions  to  the 
nearest  penny.  This  seemingly  simple 
idea  has  evidently  never  occurred  to  any- 
one in  Government  before.  This  sug- 
gestion is  carried  out  in  one  of  the 
amendments  we  will  be  considering.  The 
best  informed  experts  say  that  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  will  save 
the  taxpayers  a  minimum  of  $10  million 
a  year  and  perhaps  more,  without  hurt- 
ing a  single  Federal  employee. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Cramer  for  his  In- 
telligence and  his  concern  for  the  na- 
tional economy.  Surely  an  achievement 
as  great  as  this  is  deserving  of  appro- 
priate notice  and  attention. 

When  we  get  back  Into  the  House,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  propose  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  this  story  with  my 
remarks. 

The  story  is  as  follows: 
Idea  roR  L.B.J.:  How  To  Save  $16  Million 
(By  John  Cramer) 
I  have  a  Goverrunent  economy  suggestion 
for  President  Johnson — about  18  or  17  mil- 
lion bucks  worth — a  case  of  mills  becoming 
millions. 

The  idea  comes  from  a  State  Department 
employee,  who  prefers  to  remain  anonymous, 
but  asked  me  to  relay  it. 

Anyway.  Mr.  President,  there's  roughly  $16 
to  $17  million  of  what  might  be  called 
"windfall  money"  In  the  pending  Federal 
employee  pay  raise  bill. 

And  if  you  put  that  famous  Presidential 
arm  on  the  right  Members  of  Congress,  the 
windfall  can  be  eliminated  before  the  bill 
eventually  comes  to  you  for  signature — and 
precedent  can  be  established  for  similar 
savings  on  future  bills. 

NO     INJUSTICE 

Moreover,  this  can  be  done  with  perfect 
equity  to  all  Federal  employees,  and  Injtis- 
tice  to  none. 

Here's  the  pitch: 

The  pay  bill  provides  raises  for  1.6  million 
postal,  classified  (white  collar),  and  related 
Federal  employees — increases  Intended  as 
another  step  toward  lifting  their  rates  to  a 
level  "reasonably  comparable"  with  national 
average  private  enterprise  rate*. 

Under  the  "comparability"  formula,  the 
annual  rates  of  Government  workers  eventu- 
ally will  match  the  average  annual  rates  of 
private  employees. 

But  the  truth  is.  Mr.  President,  that  vir- 
tually all  Federal  employees  are  paid  more 
than  the  annual  rates  spelled  out  In  their 
salary  schedules. 

That's  true  of  present  scales. 

It  also  will  be  true  If  the  pending  bill  is 
enacted  In  its  present  form. 

DIVISION 

Let  my  State  Department  Idea  man  ex- 
plain.   He  wrote: 

"The  original  pay  rates  In  the  Federal 
service  were  established  as  figures  that  were 
divisible  by  the  24  pay  periods  In  a  year. 
When  the  niunber  of  pay  periods  was  In- 
creased to  26,  the  rates  were  not  exactly 
divisible  by  26. 

"Finally  legislation  was  passed,  and  con- 
tinues In  the  pending  pay  bill,  which  pro- 
vides that  'an  hourly  rate  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  dividing  the  annual  rate  by  2,080' 
and  'All  rates  shall  be  computed  in  full 
cents,  counting  a  fraction  of  a  cent  as  the 
next  higher  cent.' 

"The  effect  of  this  provUlon  Is  to  raise 
the  salaries  actually  paid  above  the  statu- 
tory annual  rate.  For  example,  the  annual 
rate  for  the  first  step  of  GS-6  Is  $5,035. 
but  the  formula  raises  It  to  $5,054.70.  For 
GS-7,  the  statutory  rate  Is  $6,540,  the  formu- 
la rate  $553.60. 
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TM     rSACnONS 

"My  propoMl  U  to  amend  the  pay  bill  to 
provide  that  aU  rate,  shall  be  comput^  m 
full  cent*,  with  fracUona  of  cent,  being 
rounded  to  the  nearest  full  cent."  .,„  .« 

•Tn  practice.  thU  wou\d  limit  to  $1040 
the  amount  that  could  be  paid  In  excea.  of 
the  annual  rate  In  any  given  caae.  The 
amount  lea.  than  the  annual  rate  which 
could  be  paid  would  be  $10  39.' 

Now.  Mr.  President,  let's  look  at  the  sav- 

'°Should  the  pay  bill  be  revised  ^  the  man- 
ner proposed,  roughly  half  of  all  Federal 
employees  would  find  their  hourly  rate  ad- 
justed downward  to  the  next  lower  penny— 
rather  than  upward   to  the  next  higher. 

They  temporarily  would  loae  a  cent-an- 
hour— tao  80  per  year.  «4t>,i„ 

But  later,  as  they  moved  up  their  wlthln- 
grade  pay  steps,  they  would  recover  th  s 
5nny-an-hour  for  a  time  •  •  '  Ic-e  U 
l^galn  •  •  •  recover  It  again.  And  at  the 
end  of  their  Federal  careers,  their  total 
earnings  Inevitably  would  balance  out  at 
something  very,  very  close  to  a  true  annual 
•comparability"  base. 

I  divide  1.6  million  Federal  employees  by 
one-half,  multiply  by  •SO  80.  and  come  up 
with  an  annual  saving  of  $16,640,000. 

As  It  happens.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
•comparability '  principle  makes  all  the 
sense  In  the  world.  But  I  don't  think  Fed- 
eral employees  are  entitled  to  $16,640,000  per 
year  more  than  •comparability." 


I  would  Uke  to  take  just  a  moment  to 
answer  one  of  the  criticisms  made  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  cannot  share  the 
alarm  that  has  been  expressed  over  the 
section  of  this  bill  which  establishes  six 
levels  of  Federal  salary  schedules  and 
which  gives  authority  to  the  President 
to  place  cerUin  positions  in  levels  IV. 

V.  and  VI.  ^^  . 

Let  us  look  carefully  at  these  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  8986  which  are  giving  cause 
for  undue  alarm  and  let  us  see  exactly 
what  is  proposed. 

In  my  opinion,  the  creation  of  a  slx- 
level  salary  schedule  in  which  would  be 
placed  the  approximately  400  top  Fed- 
eral executives  is  just  as  enlightened 
and  progressive  a  step  forward  in  good 
personnel  management  as  was  the  en- 
actment of  the  Classification  Act  in  1923. 
What  does  it  do?  It  replaces  the  pres- 
ent hodgepodge  of  14  different  salary 
levels  for  these  top  officials  which  have 
grown  up  like  Topsy  over  the  years  to  the 
point  where  they  have  almost  become 
unmanageable  and  certainly  unwieldy 
and  cumbersome. 

In  the  first  three  levels  of  the  execu- 
tive salary  schedule  positions  are  spe- 
cifically placed  by  title.  For  example, 
all  cabinet  officers  are  placed  in  level  I: 
certain  Deputy  and  Under  Secretaries 
generally  in  level  H.  Other  Deputies 
and  Secretories  in  level  III. 

Now  listen  to  this.  Section  303(d) 
then  gives  the  President  or  authorizes 
him  to  place  certain  other  officers  and 
positions  in  levels  IV.  V.  and  VI.  in  ac- 
cordance with  guidelines  and  criteria 
that  have  been  established.  Now  this  is 
the  section  against  which  criticism  has 
been  leveled.  I  ask:  What  is  so  very 
fearful  and  so  ominous  about  delegating 
authority  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  place  certain  executive  posi- 
tions in  these  levels?  Is  this  not  the 
same  kind  of  authority  that  you  or  I 
would  give  any  executive  of  any  private 


corporation?    Is  it  not  sUndard  practice 
in  private  industry?     Can  anyone  give 
any  credence  to  the  allegations  that  may 
be  made  or  that  have  been  made  that 
any  President  of  the  United  States  would 
abuse  this  authority?     Do  we  not  give 
him  a  great  share  of  responsibility  for 
our  national  security?    Does  he  not  have 
the  responsibUity  of  our  domestic  wel- 
fare in  his  hands?    Should  we  not  give 
him  some  right  to  move  various  posi- 
tions around  according  to  his  best  judg- 
ment so  that  there  will  be  no  conflict 
between  heads  of  various  departments? 
CerUinly,  this  is  good  management  and 
to  me  it  seems  as  though  it  would  be 
right  and  I.  for  one.  have  no  fear  what- 
soever of  any  President  of  these  United 
States  abusing  this  authority.    I  say  that 
we  should  not  be  concerned  about  this. 
In  closing.  I  would  like  to  say  that  we 
are  all  for  economy.    Every  Congress  of 
the  United  Stotes  Is  apparently  for  econ- 
omy    The  appropriation  conunittees  are 
always  trying  to  reduce  the  budget.    But 
I  say  that  if  we  are  going  to  use  a  sur- 
geon s  scalpel  approach— do  not  let  us 
take  it  out  of  the  hides  of  the  men  and 
women  who  are  producing  fine  govern- 
ment for  the  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes 
of  America.  ^     ^.    , 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Chair- 
man. wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  WALLHAUSER.    I   yield   to   the 

gentleman. 

Mr  OUARA  of  Dlinols.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr  WALLHAUSER]  who  Is  now  address- 
ing us  that  his  departure  from  the  Con- 
gress will  be  a  loss  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  Nation  as  weU.  When  we  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  learned  of  the  genUe- 
mans  plans  for  retirement  we  felt  as 
badly  and  downhearted.  I  am  sure,  as  the 
gentleman's  colleagues  on  his  own  side 
of  the  aisle.  We  all  have  the  greatest 
admiration  and  the  highest  respect  for 
our  distinguished   colleague   from   New 

•Jersey* 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  I  thank  my  col- 
league very  much. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  Uke  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
on  the  fine  speech  he  Is  making  in  regard 
to  this  bill. 

While  I  support  most  of  the  provisions 
of  H-R.  8986,  I  oppose  UUe  n,  the  por- 
tion of  this  legislation  which  affords 
Members  of  Congress  an  immediate  and 
substantial  increase  in  salary. 

At  the  very  least,  the  congressional 
pay  raise  should  not  become  effective 
until  the  next  Congress  has  been  elected 
and  convened.  We  aU  knew  what  the 
pay  was  when  we  ran  for  the  88th  Con- 
gress. Our  election  sunounts  to  a  con- 
tract with  the  people  we  represent,  to 
serve  them  for  the  duration  of  this  Con- 
gress, in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
employment  exisUng  when  we  took  the 
oath  of  office. 

There  is  another  reason  for  consider- 
ing adoption  of  title  II  to  be  untimely. 
We  have  but  recently  voted  a  very  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  Federal  taxes.    At 


the  time  the  Federal  tax  bill  passed  Uie 
House  those  of  us  who  supported  that 
legislation  pledged  ourselves  to  re- 
doubled efforts  to  effect  economies  in 
the  national  budget. 

How  can  we  be  consistent  with  that 
pledge  if  we  now  vote  ourselves  a  large 
pay  increase?  Should  we  not,  rather, 
exercise  restraint  in  voting  major  bene- 
fits to  ourselves  at  this  time. 

Is  it  not  incumbent  upon  us  to  ex- 
hibit personal  leadership  for  economy  in 
Government  by  declining  this  raise? 

Now  I  for  one.  would  like  a  pay  raise 
as  well  as  the  next  fellow.    No  doubt  my 
creditors  would  be  overjoyed  to  learn  I 
had  received  one.    But  under  the  cir- 
cumstances exisUng  today.  I  must  op- 
pose title  n.  ^  „      ^.  . 
I   support  title  I  of   the  biU  which 
raises  the  salary  scales  for  post  office 
and  civil  service  employees.    I  do  so  for 
two  main  reasons.     First,  because  the 
raises  originally  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee have  been  reduced  until  the  over- 
all cost  of  the  bill  is  within  the  budget 
recommendations    made    by    President 
Johnson  for  this  purpose.     Second,  be- 
cause the  pay  raises  contained  in  title 
I  are  designed  to  bring  Federal  salaries 
in  classified  employment,  in  line  with 
the  principle  of  "comparability."  In  ac- 
cordance   with    legislation    which    was 
adopted,  with  my  support,  by  the  87th 
Congress.   Thus  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  paying  its  employees  at  a  level 
equal  to  that  earned  in  private  industry 
for  work  requiring  similar  loads  of  re- 
sponsibility and  degree  of  skill. 

Mr  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  DulskiI. 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  Chairman  allow- 
ing  me  this  time  to  speak  on  H.R.  8986. 
As  you  all  know.  I  have  been  a  very 
strong  supporter  of  adequate  salaries  for 
our  dedicated  employees— both  our  post- 
al employees  and  the  rank-and-file  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government. 

Salary  increases  are  to  be  provided  for 
the  employees  under  title  I  of  H.R.  8986. 
I  supported  those  Increases  in  our  com- 
mittee deliberations,  and  I  support  them 
today  However.  I  have  some  reserva- 
tions about  some  of  the  generous  in- 
creases to  be  provided  in  other  portions 
of  the  bill.  ,  ^ 

It  is  my  understanding  that  at  a  later 
time  our  dlstingiUshed  chairman  [Mr. 
Murray]  will  offer  an  amendment.  In 
part  this  amendment  will  strike  out  a 
section  which  was  adopted  in  our  com- 
mittee. 

The  amendment  adopted  In  the  com- 
mittee is  nothing  more  than  a  fonii^,^ 
for  providing  the  postal  workers  with  fuU 
credit  for  full-time  work  in  the  computa- 
tion of  their  salary  levels.  This  amend- 
ment is  m  conformity  with  the  Federal 
Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Public  Law  87-793. 
known  as  the  Pay  Reform  Act  of  1»82. 
sought  to  establish  for  future  application 
the  principles  of  "equal  pay  for  sub- 
stantially equal  work"  and  "pay  com- 
parability with  similar  work  In  private 
industry."  Unfortunately,  the  imple- 
mentation of  Public  Law  87-793  created 
many  inequitable  pay  situations.    These 
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resulted  primarily  because  of  the  imposi- 
tion of  an  arbitrary  cutoff  date  of  Octo- 
ber 13.  1962.  thereby  depriving  many 
postal  employees  of  full  and  proper 
credits  for  their  postal  service. 

As  a  result,  postal  employees  In  the 
first  four  levels  who  had  not  progressed 
beyond  step  5  retained  their  anniversary 
dates  for  step  increases.  In  many  in- 
stances, such  employees  received  an  ad- 
ditional step  Increase  within  weeks  or 
months  after  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  87-793.  On  the  other  hand,  em- 
ployees in  the  first  four  levels  in  step  6 
or  above,  and  employees  who  had  al- 
ready earned  longevity  step  Increases,  did 
not  retain  their  anniversary  dates  and 
were  compelled  to  start  new  periods  to- 
ward their  next  step  Increases. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  following 
examples,  which  I  shall  give,  will  clarify 
the  detrimental  and  inequitable  effects 
on  postal  employees  with  many  years  of 
service. 

As  an  example,  a  level  4  employee  who 
entered  the  postal  service  on  October  1. 
1956.  was  placed  in  step  8  on  October  13. 
1962.  at  an  annual  wage  of  $5,685.  An 
employee  in  the  same  level  who  entered 
the  postal  service  2  weeks  later,  on  Octo- 
ber 15.  1956.  was  placed  in  step  7  and 
received  an  annual  wage  of  $5,525.  The 
latter  employee  will  be  required  to  serve 
3  years  in  step  7  before  going  to  step  8. 
thus  earning  $160  per  annum  less  than 
the  first  employee.  For  the  next  five 
step  increases  over  a  period  of  15  years 
the  employee  who  entered  the  service 
'  only  2  weeks  later  will  be  out  of  pocket  at 
least  $2,400. 

Let  me  give  another  illustration  of  this 
inequity. 

An  employee  who  entered  the  postal 
service  on  October  1.  1950.  was  placed  in 
step  9  at  $5,845  per  annum.  An  em- 
ployee who  entered  October  15,  1950.  2 
weeks  later,  was  placed  In  step  8  at 
$5,685. 

An  employee  who  went  Into  the  postal 
service  on  October  1.  1945,  was  placed  in 
step  10  at  $6,005  per  annum.  An  em- 
ployee who  entered  2  weeks  later,  on 
October  15.  1945,  was  placed  In  step  9 
at  $5,845  per  annum,  the  Identical  sal- 
ary of  the  employee  who  entered  almost  5 
years  later  on  October  1.  1950. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  amendment  that 
was  adopted  in  the  committee  will  be  re- 
tained In  the  bill. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosen- 
thal] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  support  of  this  bill,  H.R.  8986. 
which  will  provide  a  much  needed  and 
richly  deserved  Increase  in  pay  to  our 
postal  workers  and  other  Federal  em- 
ployees. In  addition,  I  am  definitely  In 
favor  of  the  Dulski  amendments,  and 
certainly  hope  that  such  amendments 
are  retained  In  the  bill  as  passed  by  this 
House. 

I  have  supported  pay  raise  legislation 
for  employees  of  our  Federal  Govern- 


ment In  the  past,  and  It  appears  to  me 
that  m  enacting  such  legislation  the 
Congress  Is  continuing  to  assume  its 
rightful  responsibilities  in  maintaining 
fair  and  adequate  salary  schedules  for 
its  civil  servants.  Several  years  ago  we 
passed  the  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act, 
and  once  again  today  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  update  the  provisions  of  that 
act  and  to  bring  the  salaries  of  our  Fed- 
eral workers  more  In  line  with  the 
salaries  paid  in  private  Industry  for  com- 
parable work.  We  are  all  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  in  private  Industry  pay 
increases  are  given  somewhat  automati- 
cally in  line  with  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living,  improved  production,  longevity,  or 
in  accordance  with  contracts  which 
have  been  negotiated  between  labor  and 
management,  and  which  take  all  these 
factors  into  consideration.  Our  Federal 
employees  must  rely  on  the  considera- 
tion and  generosity  of  the  Congress  to 
adjust  salaries,  and  for  the  most  part 
these  have  been  in  the  past  rather  inade- 
quate compromises  which  have  kept  the 
Federal  pay  scale  lagging  behind  similar 
scales  in  private  Industry. 

In  order  to  attract  employees  to  the 
field  of  Government  service,  we  must 
offer  benefits  which  are  at  least  com- 
parable to  those  in  private  industry,  and 
although  the  salary  is  not  the  sole  factor 
to  be  considered,  it  is  most  certainly  the 
most  Important  one.  We  must  maintain 
our  productivity,  and  at  the  same  time 
set  an  example  for  private  industry  In 
the  field  of  personnel  relations. 

I  am  particularly  aware  of  the  condi- 
tions affecting  our  postal  workers  In  the 
New  York  City  area.  They  work  long 
hours,  at  hard  work,  and  it  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  during  the  recent 
hearings  on  this  legislation  that  they 
fall  far  behind  the  pay  scales  of  em- 
ployees performing  comparable  work  In 
the  field  of  private  enterprise.  It  is  be- 
coming Increasingly  difficult  to  attract 
and  retain  these  employees  in  the  Post 
Office  Department  because  of  the  pay 
and  the  unfavorable  working  conditions. 
Those  who  would  honestly  like  to  make 
a  career  In  the  postal  service  find  that 
they  cannot  do  so  because  of  insufficient 
compensation  with  which  to  support 
themselves  and  their  families.  If  they 
do  remain  with  the  Department,  they 
are  forced  to  seek  additional  employ- 
ment in  order  to  meet  the  continued 
high  cost  of  living;  or.  in  the  alternative, 
the  wife  must  leave  home  and  seek  work 
In  order  to  supplement  the  family  In- 
come. This  certainly  does  not  create  a 
healthy  and  harmonious  atmosphere  In 
the  home,  esp>eclally  where  there  are 
children.  The  same  situations,  of 
course,  face  many  of  our  employees  In 
other  branches  of  the  Fedral  service.  It 
is  up  to  us  to  rectify  these  conditions. 

Too  often  our  Government  employees 
are  held  up  to  ridicule  and  contempt, 
and  accused  of  incompetence  and  sloth- 
fulness.  Because  one  apple  in  the  barrel 
turns  out  to  be  rotten,  too  many  of  our 
citizens  are  ready  to  hand  down  a 
blanket  indictment  of  all  civil  servants. 
In  my  opinion,  too  much  cannot  be  said 
on  the  credit  side,  about  their  loyalty, 
their  devotion,  their  dedication  to  duty, 
and  their  capacity  for  work.  In  many  In- 


stances under  conditions  which  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues win  see  their  way  clear  today  to 
bring  about  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
which  will,  In  some  small  measure,  let 
our  Federal  workers  know  that  their  ef- 
forts are  appreciated  and  acknowledged. 
Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Quillen]  such  time  as  he  may 
desire. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  section  of  H.R.  8986 
which  increases  the  pay  of  the  Memlaers 
of  Congress  to  $32,500. 

As  for  myself,  I  knew  what  the  pay 
was  when  I  ran  for  election,  and  I  can- 
not break  faith  with  the  people  who 
elected  me  to  this  office. 

I  am  very  much  In  favor  of  the  raises 
for  postal  employees  suid  other  employees 
in  the  Federal  Government.  They  de- 
serve this  increase. 

The  congressional  pay  Increase  should 
be  eliminated;  and,  if  it  is  not,  then  I 
must  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
a  memlser  of  the  committee  [Mr.  Johan- 
sen],  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  eight  Members  are  present,  a 
quonim. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  H.R.  8986 — the  Fed- 
eral pay  bill. 

I  voted  against  this  bill  in  committee. 
I  joined  In  signing  the  minority  views, 
which  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  start- 
ing on  page  128  of  the  committee  report. 
I  voted  against  the  rule. 

I  favor  a  straight  recommittal  motion 
to  enable  the  committee  to  eliminate  or 
correct  the  many  grave  defects  In  this 
bill  and  to  modify  Its  provisions  In  the 
light  of  the  recently  voted  $11.5  billion 
tax  cut. 

I  do  not  believe  a  motion  to  recommit 
with  Instructions — which,  I  understand, 
will  be  offered — can  swjcomplish  these 
urgently  needed  corrections. 

Since  a  straight  recommittal  motion  is 
thus  precluded.  I  shall  vote  against  the 
bill,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  like- 
wise. I  hope  this  vote  on  final  passage 
will  be  by  roUcall. 

I  proceed  Immediately  to  the  major 
reasons  for  my  opposition  to  this  legis- 
lation. 

First.  This  bill,  and  the  claims  msule 
In  Its  behalf,  constitute  a  fraud  on  this 
House  and  on  the  American  taxpayers. 

Two  key  words  figure  prominently  In 
the  argimients  of  proponents  of  this 
bill — economy  and  comparability. 
Both  words  are  used  fraudulently. 
Of  course,  we  now  have  an  Orwelllan 
black-ls-whlte,  up-ls-down.  revised  defi- 
nition of  economy. 

By  this  revised  definition,  economy  Is 
a  saving  which  ends  up  leaving  the  tax- 
payer paying  more,  net. 

This  bill  is  full  of  that  kind  of 
economy. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  self -right- 
eously boastful  claim  made  on  page  3  of 
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the  majority  report.  The  report  claims 
that  the  salary  schedules  proposed  in 
this  legislation— as  voted  out  of  com- 
mittee last  November  13— involve  "a  re- 
duction of  $381  million  below  the  $981.8 
mUlion  cost  which  would  have  been 
Incurred  had  the  proposal  first  taken 
up  by  the  committee  for  action  been 
adopted."  _^  , 

And  then  the  majority  report  smugly 

adds: 

ThU  Is  the  greatest  proportionate  reduc- 
tion in  a  major  Federal  salary  Increase 
measure  that  has  ever  been  made  by  the 
committee. 
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This  boastful  statement — designed  to 
create  an  Impression  of  a  heroic  and  suc- 
cessful committee  effort  to   reduce  ex- 
penditures—is a  perfect  example  of  the 
new  version  of  economy.    It  is  a  saving 
which    ends    up    costing    the    taxpayer 
more:    a   great   deal   more.   I   will   add. 
heaped  on  top  of  two  other  recent  and 
very  expensive  economy  efforts  of  exactly 
the  same  sort. 
Talk  about  glorying  in  one's  shame. 
When  this  $981  million  "first  proposal" 
was  "taken  up  by  the  committee  for  ac- 
tion"— I  am  using  the  majority  report's 
exact  words — we  were  Just  10  months  re- 
moved from  prior  enactment  of  a  two 
step  $1  billion  pay  boost— and  the  second 
phase  of  this  pay  Increase  was  still  near- 
ly 5  months  in  the  future. 

I  would  think  that  the  majority  of 
the  committee— who  took  up  this  $981 
million  first  proposal  In  August  of  last 
year— would  be  happy  Just  to  forget  that 
they  even  considered  such  a  second  bil- 
lion dollar  folly. 

But  no— they  drag  it  out  in  order  to 
congratulate  themselves  on  their  record- 
breaking  economy  accomplishments. 

Today  we  are  having  another  display 
of  economy  heroics.  Under  the  amend- 
ment offered— or  to  be  offered— by  our 
distinguished  chairman  the  price  tag  of 
this  bill  is  being  cut  back  to  $545,700,000. 
More  economy  of  the  same  kind — an- 
other saving  that  ends  up  as  a  new.  added 
cost  to  the  taxpayer.  I  am  not  Just  sure 
how  much  more  such  economy  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  can  endure  and  survive. 

But  before  you  let  yourself  get  caught 
up  In  the  economy  fervor  being  promoted 
here  today,  may  I  remind  you  that  if  this 
bill— even  with  the  Murray  amend- 
ment—becomes law,  the  Congress  will 
have  voted  a  billion  and  one-half  dollars 
in  additional  Federal  payroll  costs  in 
about  18  months. 

And  you  will  have  completed  this  re- 
markable demonstration  of  economy  on 
the  heels  of  a  $115  billion  tax  cut  which, 
while  cutting  Federal  revenues,  provides 
a  fourth  increase  In  the  take-home  pay 
of  Federal  employees  in  21  months. 

Now  there  is  another  reason  why  I 
would  have  thought  the  authors  of  the 
majority  report  would  have  preferred  to 
have  forgotten  about  the  $981.8  million 
pay  bill  "proposal  first  taken  up  by  the 
committee  for  action." 

This  brings  me  to  the  comparability 
fraud  involved  in  this  legislation  and  In 
the  argimients  offered  in  its  support. 

The  majority  report  states  that  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  "to  comply 
with  the  mandate,  laid  down  by  the  Con- 
gress In  Public  Law  87-793.  that  postal 


and  other  Federal  career  employees  shall 
be  paid  salaries  comparable  to  salaries 
paid  their  feUow  workers  in  private  en- 
terprise for  comparable  levels  of  respon- 
sibility, skill,  and  performance. '' 

The  report  further  claims  that  in  this 
bin  "the  comparability  principle  has  been 
applied  to  the  career  employees'  salary 
adjustments  to  the  maximum  practical 

extent. "  _♦!„»«♦ 

All  of  this  raises  some  very  pertinent 

questions : 

The  first  proposal  "taken  up  by  the 
committee  for  action"-by  the  rePort^ 
own  admission,  or  boast— cost  $381  mil- 
lion more  than  the  amount  finally  voted 
out  by  the  majority  of  the  committee. 
Does  this  mean  that  the  bill  voted  out  is 
$381  million  short  of  a  genuine  applica- 
tion of  the  comparability  principle?  If 
so.  then  the  claim  that  there  Is  a  '•pro- 
spective saving  under  the  comparability 
principle  of  approximately  $175  million 
a  year  '  a  claim  based  on  the  pay  In- 
crease actually  voted  out.  Is  a  proven 

phony.  ^  , 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  proposal 
first  "taken  up  by  the  committee  for  ac- 
Uon"  was  actually  $381  million— or  any 
substantial  portion  of  this  figure— in  ex- 
cess of  the  true  cost  of  applying  com- 
parability, why  was  It  ever  proposed  for 
consideration  by  the  committee? 

Is  comparability  so  vague  and  Ill- 
defined  a  standard  and  measuring -stick 
that  it  can  involve  a  50  percent  factor  of 
error— a  50  percent  overshot? 

If  the  total  cost  of  the  originally  pro- 
posed pay  schedules  was  reduced  be- 
cause It  was  an  error,  an  overshot  why 
doesn't  the  majority  report  frankly  say 
so— and  take  the  credit  It  is  entitled  to 
for  correcUng  this  error? 

Instead,  the  majority  report  attributes 
the  reduction  to  budgetary  considera- 
tions. If  this  was  the  case  why  doesn  t 
the  majority  report  admit  that  under 
budget  restrictions  it  had  to  fall  this  far 
short  of  comparability  and  give  some 
indication  as  to  when  and  how  It  is  going 
to  catch  up  on  this  gap  while  also  keep- 
ing pace  with  subsequent  annual  in- 
creases In  the  pay  scales  of  private  enter- 

prise' 

Or  is  the  simple  truth  that  despite  the 
much-touted  comparability  principle  the 
old  rule  of  asking  for  "all  the  traffic  will 
bear"  still  prevails?  Evidently  my  col- 
league from  Virginia  (Mr.  BroyhillI 
thinks  so  since  he  calls  this  bill  a  com- 
promise—and I  thought  comparability 
was  a  really  objective  yardstick. 

At  the  very  least,  comparability  must 
be  a  very  elastic  concept. 

I  suspect  that  it  Is.  in  reality,  a  pious 
fraud. 

Second.  This  bill  is  dangerous  because 
it  in  effect  ratifies— or.  if  you  please,  re- 
ratlfies— the  dubious  principle  of  com- 
parability. 

Let  us  read  what  the  majority  report 
says  on  this  very  point : 

H.R.  8986  represents  the  first — and  un- 
doubtedly the  conclusive— test  as  to  whether 
the  Congress  Intends  to  abide  by  Its  com- 
mitment to  the  comparability  principle  or 
discard  It  within  a  year  after  Its  adoption 


Well.  If  the  action  on  this  bill  Is  to  be. 
as  the  majority  report  implies,  the  'con- 
clusive test"  as  to  whether  Congress  is 


to  be  permanently  committed  to  this 
comparability  principle.  I  suggest  that 
we  had  better  take  a  hard,  last-chance, 
second  look  at  the  matter. 

We  are.  in  effect,  at  the  end  of  the 
probationary  period  for  this  scheme. 
Before  we  make  it  an  established  fixture 
of  Federal  pay  poUcy.  let  us  carefully 
review  the  question. 

Especially,  since  it  is  already  requiring 
a  $1^2  billion  Increase  In  payroll  costs 
to  get  the  program  airborne— if.  indeed. 
It  is  actually  airborne. 

Especially,  since  proponents  of  this 
principle  claim  that  average  pay  In- 
creases for  Federal  employees  for  the 
past  15  years  has  been  4.9  percent  for 
each  year  while.  In  fact,  during  the  2 
years  of  the  operation  of  the  compara- 
bility principle.  Congress  wiU  have  pro- 
vided—with adoption  of  this  bill— more 
than  5  percent  a  year  average  Increase 
for  most  Federal  employees. 

Especially,  since  the  Budget  Director 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  have  accepted  a  3-percent- 
a-year  Increase  as  the  minimum  likely 
Increase  in  wages  in  the  private  economy 
as  the  frame  of  reference  for  annual  pay 
increases  for  Federal  employees  under 
the  comparability  principle.    There  Is  no 
assurance  that  this  3  percent  will  be  the 
celling   for  such  annual  Increases.    In 
fact.  I  think  you  can  safely  bet  that  It 
will  not  be.   Moreover,  these  officials  pre- 
dict that  the  executive  pay  schedules  will 
have  to  be  cranked  up  higher  every  6. 
7    or  8  years  because  of  compression 
created   by    these   built-in   annual   pay 
boosts  at  the  lower  levels. 

Consider  also  that  Bureau  of  lAbor 
Statistics  reports  show  that  the  cost-of- 
living  Index  has  risen  7.5  percent  since 
December  1957.  while  in  the  same  period 
Classification  Act  employees  have  re- 
ceived an  average  of  23.2  percent  pay  in- 
crease plus  4.1  percent  which  went  Into 
effect  January  1  of  this  year.  Obviously, 
cost  of  living  goes  Into  the  ashcan  as  a 
factor  in  determining  Federal  pay  In- 
creases if  we  go  whole  hog  on  the  com- 
parability kick. 

I  repeat  the  warning  I  voiced  in  Octo- 
ber 1962.  when  the  House  voted  to  adopt 
this  principle.  It  Ues  Federal  pay  raises 
into  the  strike-induced  or  strike-threat- 
induced  pay  raises  of  private  collective 
bargaining,  and  It  also  gears  Federal  pay 
raises  to  the  pay  scales  of  the  cost-plus 
contract  system  of  Government  contrac- 
tors who  find  it  easy  to  capitulate  to 
wage  Increase  demands  in  their  tax- 
subsidized  competition  for  personnel. 

Perhaps  comparability  is  a  commit- 
ment, a  promise. 

However,  a  bad  promise.  I  submit,  is 
sometimes  better  broken. 

Third.  This  pay  bill  Involves  an  un- 
precedented and  unconscionable  grant 
of  power  to  the  President— power  to 
punish  and  reward. 

It  abdicates  to  the  Executive  the  au- 
thority, previously  retained  by  Congr^. 
to  fix  the  salary  rates  in  the  $26,500. 
$28,000.  and  $29,500  brackets  for  hun- 
dreds of  top  Government  officials. 

Worse  than  that,  it  also  provides  that 
in  addition  to  specifically  identified 
categories  of  offices  and  positions  which 
the  President  may  thus  assign  to  these 


salary  brackets  his  authority  extends  to 
"such  other  offices  and  positions  the 
duties  said  responsibilities  of  which  he 
deems  appropriate  for  this  level." 

Worst  of  all.  this  discretionary  author- 
ity to  promote  or  demote — salarywise — 
extends  to  "members  of  regulatory 
boards  and  commissions"  which  can 
make  a  mockery  of  the  Independent 
agency  status  of  these  boards  and  com- 
missions. 

Surely  I  do  not  need  to  elaborate  on 
the  potent  and  potential  evils  and  abuses 
inherent  in  such  a  grant  of  power  to  the 
Executive. 

Fourth.  The  $10,000  a  year  pay  In- 
crease for  Members  of  Congress — and 
top  Executive  Pay  Act  officials — Is  a  bo- 
nus for  profligacy  If  not  bankruptcy  and 
an  affront  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

We  have  a  $310  billion  national  debt, 
with  a  forecast  of  a  $317  billion  total 
by  June  30.  1965.  We  have  a  $10.7  bil- 
lion deficit  for  the  current  year,  with  a 
$5  billion  deficit  next  fiscal  year  a  cer- 
tainty and  a  $10  billion  deficit  a  possl- 
bUlty. 

We  have  a  credit  card  tax  cut  of  $11.5 
billion — and.  I  might  add.  the  proposed 
beneficiaries  of  the  $10,000  a  year  pay 
raise  benefit  also,  and  substantially, 
from  this  tax  cut  In  terms  of  added  take- 
home  pay. 

True,  there  are  Members — younger 
Members  with  families — who  have  finan- 
cial problems.  But  I  know  of  no  pay 
systems  generally  prevalent  In  private 
enterprise  which  are  geared  to  the  size 
of  the  employee's  family.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  use  this  argiiment  for  pay 
Increases  for  Congressmen  with  good 
grace. 

True,  the  annual  cost  of  the  congres- 
sional pay  Increase  of  $10,000  is  as  Its 
advocates  are  so  fond  of  emphasizing — 
"only"  $5,360,000.  True,  this  Is  a  small 
fraction  of  the  aggregate  pay  raise  costs 
In  this  bin  and  In  the  pay  bills  enacted 
since  the  last  congressional  pay  Increase 
In  1955. 

But  bear  In  mind  that  the  congres- 
sional and  top  Executive  Pay  Act  in- 
creases pull  the  plug  on  pay  Increase  de- 
mands all  the  way  down  the  line  of  the 
classified  pay  system.  It  Is  literally  a 
"lid  raising  operation"  as  I  said  on  the 
House  floor  during  debate  in  October 
1962.  on  the  last  pay  bill. 

Who  Is  to  set  an  example  of  restraint, 
of  prudence,  of  salaries  geared  to  per- 
formance. If  not  the  public  servants  In 
these  highest  salary  categories  and — 
above  all — Members  of  Congress? 

I  suggest  that  there  Is  a  price.  In  terms 
of  the  loss  of  confidence,  faith  and  re- 
spect of  the  American  people,  in  and  for 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
Its  Members,  which  we  cannot  afford  to 
pay  to  gain  only  $5,360,000  in  aggre- 
gate salary  increases.  This  is  a  price, 
indeed,  which  cannot  be  measured  in 
dollars. 

I  have  read  news  reports  of  a  $100-a- 
plate  dinner  to  be  held  here  in  Washing- 
ton tomorrow  evening.  It  is  suggested 
that  because  of  the  makeup  of  the  guest 
list,  passage  of  this  pay  bill  will  "give  the 
celebrants  something  extra  to  cheer." 

This  may  prove  to  be  the  case.  If  so 
It  will  not  be  prudence  or  sound  economy 


or  fiscal  responsibility  that  will  be  ap- 
plauded. 

I  could  not  help  recalling  a  message 
writ  large  on  the  walls  of  another  and 
ancient  banquet  hall — In  another  and 
ancient  Babylon: 

Thou  art  weighed  In  the  balances  and 
found  wanting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Corbett] 
If  he  will  yield  me  5  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  CORBETT.    I  am  very,  very  sorry. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  assure  the  Members  of 
House  they  will  hear  the  rest  of  what 

1  have  to  say  later. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  (Mr.  OlsenJ. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  In  explanation  of  our  com- 
mittee's activities  regarding  the  compa- 
rability principle.  The  principle  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  Federal  service  must 
compete  for  skilled  employees  with  the 
private  economy — the  lawyers,  the  elec- 
tricians, the  scientists,  the  economists — 
the  high  skUled  and  the  low  skilled.  Our 
Government  employees  must  be  as  skilled 
as  the  employees  in  the  private  economy. 
This  Is  a  must  for  the  sound  operation 
of  such  a  wonderful  Government  as  we 
have. 

On  this  principle  of  paying  wages  to 
Federal  employees  comparable  with 
those  paid  In  the  private  economy,  we 
had  hearings  that  lasted  10  days  and 
spread  over  2  months.  Not  a  single  wit- 
ness appeared  against  the  principle. 
Numerous  leaders  In  private  Industry 
and  numerous  experts  In  matters  of  the 
economy  supplied  statements  In  support 
of  comparability. 

Now  then,  how  did  we  study  this  mat- 
ter? First,  we  consulted  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  who  provided  us  with 
comparability  surveys.  For  the  most 
part,  we  found  that  clsissified  workers  In 
grade  5  and  postal  employees  In  level  4 
were  5  to  6  percent  behind  the  private 
economy;  and  the  surveys  were  at  least 

2  years  old.  So  there  Is  a  tlmelag  In 
even  our  recommendations.  If  we  ex- 
tended or  projected  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  figures  to  the  present,  we 
would  probably  have  to  be  paying  an  In- 
crease of  9  percent  to  these  levels.  So 
you  see,  first  we  compromised  in  our 
comparison  between  the  Federal  em- 
ployee and  the  skilled  private  worker  by 
often  not  grading  the  Federal  employees 
with  the  same  Identical  skills  as  the 
private  employees. 

For  example,  letter  carriers  are  barely 
being  equated  with  common  laborers, 
when  really  they  should  be  equated  with 
skilled  craftsmen  In  the  private  economy. 
On  top  of  that  comproinise  we  have  the 
time  lag  In  our  statistics.  For  this  rea- 
son, our  bill  comes  out  $300  million  less 
than  our  original  estimate  of  what  the 
price  of  Increasing  pay  for  Federal  em- 
ployees was  calculated  to  be.  The  other 
factor  that  I  think  should  be  pointed  out 
is  that  since  1955,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  pay  Increases  which  have 
given  a  55-percent  overall  Increase  to  all 
the  grades  and  levels  up  to  15  or  16. 


The    remaining    Federal    employees    In 
grades  through  18  and  those  who  are  In 
the  executive,  judicial,  and   legislative 
positions  have  received  no  incresuses.    We 
do  not  propose  that  these  higher  scsded 
people  be  paid  comparably  to  the  same 
skills  in  the  private  economy.    To  do  so 
would  be  extremely  difficult  and  a  great 
deal  more  expensive.    For  example,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  left  a  position  pay- 
ing $400,000  a  year  in  private  industry 
to  take  a  position  paying  only  $25,000  a 
year.    With  our  bill,  we  would  only  raise 
him  to  $35,000.   Thus,  what  we  are  really 
doing  is  facing  the  fact  that  the  higher 
paid  executive.  Judicial,  and  legislative 
positions  have  become  a  celling  for  the 
classified  employees'  pay  in  the  higher 
classifications.    The  skilled  scientist  and 
the  skilled  lawyer  or  economist  Just  can- 
not be  offered  more  than  $20,000  under 
the  present  system.    We  cannot  be  pro- 
viding higher  salaries  for  employees  than 
their     superiors     and     administrators. 
There  Is  not  a  chance  of  raising  them 
until  their  superiors  In  the  executive, 
legislative,    and    Judicial    positions    are 
raised.     Then,  raising  these,  we  must 
have  some  comparison  between  the  Cabi- 
net, the  Judiciary,  and  the  Congress.    I 
think  It  is  a  reasonable  comparison  that 
we  have  made,  and  that  it  Is  a  good  bill. 
It  is  necessary  If  we  are  to  keep  our 
country  strong  by  attracting  the  highly 
skilled  people  needed  to  carry  on  the 
many  complex  functions  of  Government. 
Mr.    CORBETT.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Oliver  P.  Bolton]. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  first  want  to  express  my  thanks 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Corbett]  for  giving  me  this  time, 
although  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  discuss  with 
the  committee  an  amendment  which  I 
will  offer  when  the  proj)er  time  comes,  an 
amendment  which  is  a  very  simple  one. 
It  Is  embodied  in  a  bill  which  I  have  In- 
troduced In  the  House,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  It  contains  a  very  simple 
proposition,  namely,  that  the  accounts 
of  the  committees  of  this  House  and  of 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  be  subject 
to  the  audit  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  not  by  request,  as  the  law  now 
reads,  but  by  requirement. 

Presently  the  legislative  branch  is  out- 
side the  consideration  of  the  law  that 
the  General  Accounting  Office  should 
audit  its  accounts.  My  amendment 
would  merely  require  that  the  accounts 
of  our  committees  and  of  the  Office  of 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  lae  subject  to 
such  audit,  and  that  those  audits  be 
printed  as  House  documents,  similar  to 
those  of  other  departments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  considering  the 
amounts  that  we  in  the  House  are  now 
spending  for  the  operation  of  the  Con- 
gress and  considering  the  criticisms, 
rightful  or  wrongful,  which  have  been 
directed  at  the  Congress,  In  my  opinion 
mainly  because  of  a  lack  of  understand- 
ing and  because  of  a  lack  of  opportunity 
to  give  sufficient  attention  to  these  opera- 
tions, I  do  not  see  how  we  In  this  House 
can  take  a  position  that  we  should  not 
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be  accountable  In  detail  for  the  funds 
which  we  spend  in  order  to  carry  out  our 
legislative  function. 

The  chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on 
Government      Operations      waa      kind 
enough  to  request  commenU  regarding 
this  legislation,  which  I  presented,  from 
the  General  Accounting  OfBce.  from  the 
Committee    on    House    AdminisUatlon. 
and  from  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 
The  former  two  seemed  to  favor  It.  the 
latter  objected.    At  an  appropriate  time 
in  these  proceedings  I  will  ask  permis- 
sion of  the  House  that  these  replies  to 
the  committee  be  Inserted  in  the  Record. 
However,  it  is  my  understanding  at  this 
point  that  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  whom  I 
should  like  to  thank  for  his  courtesy  to 
me    has  not  scheduled  or  at  least  has 
given  me  no  intention  of  scheduling  hear- 
ings on  this  measure      That  Is  why  I 
have  felt  forced  to  take  this  opportunity 
and  this  method  of  bringing  the  matter 
up  for  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
I  sincerely  hope  the  committee  will 
give  this  amendment  its  serious  consid- 
eration.    Even   though  on  the  surface 
it  may  appear  not  only  simple  but  un- 
meanlngful  to  many,  actually  I  believe 
it  will  be  a  long  step  on  the  road  to  re- 
building the  confidence  in  the  reputation 
of  this  House  In  certain  quarters  where 
It  has  been  torn  down  In  recent  months. 
Mr.  BARRY.    Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr  BARRY.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  this  accounting 
aspect  to  the  attention  of  the  House  at 
this  time.  ,^     ^.    , 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.    Mr.  Chair- 
man I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    DON  H.  CLAUSEN.     Mr.  Chair- 
man  my  remarks  relating  to  H.R.  8986 
will  be  very  brief.    This  bill,  designed  to 
provide  comparable  salaries  to  postal  and 
other  career  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government,    has    considerable    merit. 
The   section   pertaining   to   postmasters 
altering  their  work  week  appropriately 
recognizes  an  employment  policy  con- 
sistent  with   private  enterprise   trends. 
I  find  no  quarrel  with  these  objectives. 
There  are  many  Members  of  Congress, 
myself  included,  who  would  like  to  sup- 
port this  basic  adjustment  in  compensa- 
tion as  we  did  for  the  military,  early  this 
year     However,  with  the  $10,000  salary 
increase   included   for  Congressmen   in 
title  n.  I  cannot,  in  good  conscience,  vote 
for  the  bill.    With  a  firm  commitment 
to   my    constituency    to    do   everythmg 
within  my  power  to  balance  the  budget, 
any  vote  to  increase  congressional  sal- 
aries would  have  to  wait  unUl  this  ob- 
jective IS  reached. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona I  Mr.  UdallI. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  about  a 
year  ago  it  became  apparent  to  me  that 
if  we  were  going  to  have  an  efBcient. 
businesslike    Federal    Government,    we 


were  going  to  have  to  completely  restruc- 
ture the  Federal  salary  system,  and  to  do 
this  we  would  have  to  change  the  salaries 
of  Members  of  Congress. 

The  genUeman  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
BroyhillI  and  I  stopped  and  hesitated 
a  moment,  and  we  decided  this  was  good 
legislation  and  we  put  our  names  on  It 
and  we  sponsored  these  bills.  Eventually 
they  were  reported  out.  The  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  sponsored  a  similar  bill, 
and  that  Is  the  bill  which  Is  before  us. 

All  this  talk  you  are  hearing  today  is 
about  1  percent  of  this  bill.  The  salaries 
of  the  Members  of  Congress.  $5.4  million, 
are  just  1  percent  of  the  cost  of  this  bill. 
It  reminds  me  of  the  two  drunks  who 
started  out  of  the  bar  and  staggered  down 
the  sidewalk.  The  only  obstruction  in 
the  whole  block  was  one  lamppost.  They 
walked  up  head  on  Into  it.  They  stag- 
gered back  and  started  again  and  ran 
into  it  again.  The  third  time  they  hit 
it  and  staggered  back  and  one  fellow 
said.  "My  dear  friend,  we  are  lost  in  an 
impenetrable  forest." 

That  is  the  situation  here.  No  one 
wants  to  talk  about  the  other  provisions 
of  this  bill  and  what  a  good  bill  it  is  and 
what  it  will  do  for  efficiency  and  good 
management  In  the  Federal  Government. 
Some  of  our  colleagues  say.  "How  can 
I  possibly  go  home  and  tell  my  constitu- 
ents I  voted  for  a  pay  raise  and  I  sup- 
ported this  bill?" 

My  answer  is — Go  home  and  tell  them 
the  facts.  This  will  not  be  the  first  bill 
that  you  have  to  explain.  On  the  face 
of  it  it  may  have  some  bad  features,  but 
give  them  the  facts  and  tell  them  this  Is 
a  good  bill.  Tell  them  it  is  a  good  bill  for 
the  taxpayers.  Tell  them  it  is  a  good 
bill  for  the  country,  and  tell  them  it  Is  a 
good  bill  all  the  way  around. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  proud  to  have 
sponsored  legislation  of  this  kind.  This 
legislation  will  do  more  to  improve  the 
Federal  Government  and  upgrade  the 
Federal  establishment  than  anything  we 
have  considered  in  a  long,  long  time. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  has  some  faith 
In  the  good  sense  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  do  not  know  of  a  businessman  or 
a  newspaper  editor  or  of  a  constituent 
since  I  introduced  this  bill  who  has  taken 
the  time  to  study  it  who  has  not  come 
out  and  said.  "I  will  support  it." 

This  legislation  Is  needed.    It  is  nec- 
essary legislation  and  it  is  good  legisla- 
tion.   The  American  people  believe  that 
a  man  ought  to  be  worthy  of  his  hire  and 
the  American  people  are  ready  and  will- 
ing to  pay  the  Members  of  their  House 
of  Representatives  who  have  such  awe- 
some  responsibUltles  a   salary    that   is 
commensurate  with  the  heavy  obligations 
of  the  posiUon.  with  a  16-hour  day  in 
many,  many  cases,  and  with  a  half  mil- 
lion people  whose  demands  must  be  met. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  too  bad  that  the 
Constitution  makes  us.  the  Members  of 
Congress,  the  only  people  in  the  Federal 
Establishment  who  have  to  fix  their  own 
salaries.    I  am  sorry  It  Is  that  way.    But 
let  us  face  up  to  our  responsiblltles  and 
let  us  not  shirk  them. 

Of  course,  most  of  the  people  In  my 
district  know  that  I  have  sponsored  this 
legislation  already  and  before  the  festivi- 
ties next  November  3. 1  am  sure  my  op- 


ponent will  teU  every  last  one  of  them 
in  every  last  hamlet,  village,  and  town 
about  it.    Of  course,  there  will  be  the 
demagogs  who  wUl  attack  each  one  of 
you  who  supports  the  bUl.     Of  course, 
there  will  be  uninformed  editors  who  will 
write  editorials  and  there  will  be  wise- 
cracks such  as  you  have  heard  today 
about  this  being  part  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty.   And  you  will  hear  all  the  rest  of 
It,  but  this  is  not  the  first  vote  or  the 
last  vote  that  people  will  criticize.  Maybe 
I  can  fortify  some  of  you  with  a  story  we 
ran  across  In  our  hearings.   The  late  Sam 
Rayburn.  one  of  the  great  men  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Congress,  voted  to 
raise  his  pay  back  In  the  early  thirties  or 
late  twenties  from  $7,500  to  $10,000.    He 
went  home  as  he  used  to  tell  the  story, 
and  was  out  at  a  little  smoker  In  the 
backwoods  of  Texas.    His  opponent  criti- 
cized him  rather  bitterly  for  voting  for 
his  pay  Increase.   Mr.  Sam  said  to  the  as- 
semblage. In  words  and  In  the  kind  of 
earthy  language  that  I  cannot  use  here— 
but  In  substance  he  said  to  them.  "I  came 
to  the  Congress  when  the  pay  was  $7,500. 
I  wanted  the  job.   I  would  be  glad  to  serve 
on  the  job  for  $5,000.    I  am  going  to  be 
happy  next  year  to  go  back  and  serve 
on  the  job  at  $10,000.    But  my  opponent 
did  not  want  the  job  when  It  paid  only 
$7  500.    He  did  not  run  for  the  job.    But 
now  when  the  pay  is  raised  to  $10,000.  he 
Is  here  asking  for  the  position." 

Someone  might  ask  why  this  Is  a  good 
bUl  and  what  are  the  good  features  of  It? 
Many  of  them  have  been  discussed.  This 
Is  the  first  attempt  In  history  to  make 
sense  of  the  Federal  salary  system  and 
have  a  logical,  orderly,  and  Interrelated 
relationship  of  the  Federal  salary  sys- 
tems in  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  branches.  It  will  put  Into  the 
law  effectively  this  principle  of  compa- 
rability which  will  avoid  for  each  of  you. 
if  we  can  make  It  work,  this  hanmi- 
scarum  elecUon-year  Increase  for  postal 
workers  and  classified  workers  because 
we  will  have  orderly,  annual,  rational 
adjustments  every  year  based  on  the 
principle  of  comparability  which  is  a 
sound  principle. 

This  win  correct  an  injustice  to  thou- 
sands of  able  civil  servants  at  the  top 
levels  who  devote  their  lives  and  dedi- 
cate themselves  to  Federal  service,  when 
they  could  be  makmg  far  more  money 
in  private  enterprise. 

I  am  tired  of  Congress  downgrading  It- 
self and  downgrading  the  Federal  Es- 
tablishment. We  are  important  people. 
The  chairmen  of  the  great  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, deal  with  the  lives  and  safety 
of  the  people  of  our  whole  Nation.  They 
deal  with  $100  billion  a  year.  Yet  we  pay 
them,  because  somehow  we  are  timid, 
salaries  which  are  preposterous. 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  New  York, 
who  issues  barbers'  licenses  among  other 
duties,  is  paid  $28,000.  or  $3,000  more 
than  Secretary  Dean  Rusk  is  paid. 

The  police  chief  of  Chicago  is  paid 
$30,000  a  year.  What  do  we  pay  Bob 
McNamara,  who  is  charged  with  the  safe- 
ty of  the  whole  country?  We  pay  him 
$5,000  less.    J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who  has  a 


14.000-man  establishment  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Internal  security,  is  paid  $ft,000 
less  than  the  police  chief  of  Chicago  is 
paid. 

We  pay  the  Director  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  who  manages  151  hos- 
pitals, less  than  any  self-respecting  board 
of  directors  of  a  hospital  would  pay  for 
management  of  one  hospital.  That  good 
man  Is  paid  $21,000. 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  but  I  will  give 
one  more  example  and  then  quit. 

Two  years  ago  we  created  the  Satel- 
lite Communications  Corporation,  a  Fed- 
eral corporation  with  private  participa- 
tion. They  went  out  to  get  the  best 
brains  they  could.  They  picked  a  pres- 
ident. He  Is  being  paid  $25,000  a  year 
more  than  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  paid,  and  yet  not  a  word  of 
complaint  has  been  heard.  The  execu- 
tive officer,  who  Is  a  former  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  and  was  paid 
$20,000.  Is  now  getting  $80,000.  Is  his 
job  four  times  more  Important  In  the 
Satellite  Communications  Corporation 
than  his  Job  was  when  he  was  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force? 

It  has  been  said  over  and  over  again 
that  we  need  good  business  management 
in  the  Federal  Government.  I  agree. 
But  let  us  consider  this  argument.  The 
Federal  Government  Is  the  largest  or- 
ganization of  its  kind  In  the  world.  Its 
decisions  affect  the  lives,  security,  and 
property  of  190  million  Americans  and 
people  all  around  the  world. 

Federal  salaries  are  out  of  line.  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  Is  a  happy  hunting  ground 
for  the  private  corporations.  When  a 
man  works  In  one  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies and  begins  to  show  promise — to 
shake  it  up  and  make  It  efficient — he  then 
goes  out  to  private  enterprise  or  to  some 
State  government,  at  double  his  previ- 
ous salary. 

Do  you  know  what  Is  paid,  according 
to  this  survey,  for  positions  of  equivalent 
responsibility  to  GS-18  in  private  cor- 
porations? Forty-four  thousand  dollars 
is  the  average  pay  In  private  Industry 
for  the  responsibility  a  person  has  as  a 
GS-18. 

So  I  ask  these  questions:  What  kind  of 
businessman  would  stand  by  while  his 
key  executives  were  hired  away  by  his 
competitors?  What  kind  of  businessman 
would  refuse  to  Increase  his  payroll  by 
one-twentieth  of  1  percent  In  order  to 
keep  his  key  plant  manager,  his  sales 
force,  and  his  comptroller?  What  kind 
of  businessman  would  stand  for  the  kind 
of  turnover  we  have  seen  In  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  a  very  Important 
agency  regulating  a  multlbllllon-doUar 
business?  Thirteen  of  the  last  twenty- 
one  members  have  stayed  an  average  of 
3  years,  though  the  term  Is  6  years.  They 
stay  only  long  enough  to  get  a  good  job, 
and  then  they  move  on  Into  private  en- 
terprise. 

What  kind  of  businessman  would  put 
the  temptation  and  pressure  of  handling 
billions  of  dollars  In  defense  contracts, 
down  In  the  Defense  Department,  In  the 
hands  of  men  paid  $18,000.  $19,000.  or 
$20,000  a  year,  when  they  are  making 
decisions  for  4  or  5  years  ahead  to  affect 
every  taxpayer  In  the  country? 


Let  me  carry  this  argument  a  bit  fur- 
ther, and  put  the  whole  thing  into  focus. 
Let  us  suppose  we  are  talking  about  a 
small  corporation.  The  small  corpora- 
tion has  $3.1  million  debt,  a  comparison 
to  our  $310  billion  debt.  Let  us  say  it 
plans  to  spend  $980,000  and  to  take  in 
about  $940,000,  so  it  will  have  to  borrow 
$40,000.  It  Is  a  $3  million  corporation. 
Its  armual  payroll  is  $140,000,  in  my  ex- 
ample, compared  to  the  $14  billion  in  the 
Federal  payroll. 

For  an  expenditure  this  year  of  $500 — 
that  is  all  it  amounts  to  compared  to  a 
$140,000  payroll — for  my  hypothetical 
corE>oration — this  company  could  keep 
its  key  executives,  could  give  them  raises 
sufficient  to  keep  the  good  men  on  the 
job;  and,  for  an  additional  $5,000  in  a 
$140,000  payroll.  It  could  meet  its  com- 
petition by  keeping  Its  key  workers  down 
in  the  plant  happy,  and  keep  them  on 
the  job. 

Let  me  say  one  thing  more :  There  has 
been  a  lot  of  talk  on  this  business  of 
whether  or  not  we  will  have  a  roUcall 
vote.  I  do  not  care  whether  we  do  or  not 
My  position  has  been  made  very  clear. 
I  resent  a  little  bit  those  who  are  not 
content  to  state  their  own  position,  but 
want  to  tell  other  Members  what  they 
must  do.  Any  Member  of  this  House, 
who  wants  to  go  on  record,  can  march 
down  here  and  Insert  his  remarks  In 
the  Record  and  let  his  people  know 
where  he  stands. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Barry]  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
I  begin  my  analysis  of  what  others  have 
thought  about  the  pay  legislation,  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  President 
George  Washington  In  1796.  which  quo- 
tation appears  on  page  368  of  the  hear- 
ings.   He  said  at  that  time : 

The  compensation  of  the  various  offlcers 
of  the  United  States  In  various  Instances, 
and  In  none  more  than  In  respect  to  the 
most  Important  stations,  appears  to  call  for 
legislative  revision.  •  •  •  It  would  be  re- 
pugnant to  the  vital  principles  of  our  Gov- 
ernment virtually  to  exclude  from  public 
trusts  talents  and  virtue  unless  accompa- 
nied by  wealth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  biU  Is  a  non- 
partisan bill.  This  bill  had  its  genesis 
in  a  study  of  Federal  employee  wages 
begxm  by  President  Elnsenhower.  If 
you  will  recall,  a  few  years  ago  many 
of  us  In  the  last  year  of  President  Eisen- 
hower's administration  voted  against  a 
pay  raise  because  we  did  not  want  to 
prejudice  the  bill  with  the  7-percent  In- 
crease that  was  voted  at  that  time  over 
the  President's  veto  of  the  bill  which 
was  passed  by  the  Congress.  Remarks 
have  been  made  concerning  the  Presi- 
dent having  the  power  in  this  bill  to 
change  salary  levels  as  he  wills.  I  sub- 
mit to  you  that  the  only  Presidential 
authority  In  this  bill  to  change  salary 
levels  is  in  levels  IV  to  VI.  In  these 
levels  the  President  has  the  power  only 
to  change  from  $26,500  to  $29,500.  So  I 
take  a  very  dim  view  of  those  who  would 
oppose  this  bill  because  it  gives  too  much 


Presidential  authority  that  is  felt  not  to 
be  merited.  Certainly,  if  we  demand 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
confirm  these  people  in  the  Senate,  we 
would  allow  the  Executive,  whether  he 
be  Democrat  or  Republican,  the  discre- 
tion to  determine  between  a  $26,500 
amount  and  a  $29,500  amount;  and  that 
Is  all  this  bill  does. 

Now,  just  what  have  some  former 
Eisenhower  administration  officials 
thought  about  this  bill?  I  invite  your 
attention  to  page  363  of  the  hearing 
where  the  President  of  Procter  &  Gam- 
ble Co.,  Neil  McElroy.  former  Secretary 
of  Defense,  in  a  letter  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Murray]  recently. 
He  said : 

I  am  sure  it  Is  generally  realized  that  the 
pay  reform  proposals  of  the  pending  legis- 
lation not  only  are  supported  by  the  present 
administration  but  also  conform  to  recom- 
mendations by  President  Elsenhower  during 
his  Incumbency. 

Then  Mr.  Elroy  went  on  to  say  that 
they  are  long  overdue  and  merit  the  sup- 
port of  every  American  Interested  in  good 
goverrmient. 

What  did  Mr.  Elsenhower  say  about 
this  himself?  On  page  367.  he  says,  and 
I  quote: 

If  we  are  to  retain  In  Government  service 
the  highly  skilled  and  able  civilian  employees 
who  contribute  so  much  to  the  Nation's 
strength,  it  Is  clear  that  certain  revisions  are 
needed  In  the  statutory  pay  structures  for 
these  employees. 

This  Is  what  this  bill  will  accomplish. 
You  have  heard  much  today  about 
comparable  salaries,  and  I  will  not  re- 
peat the  defense,  but  I  would  like  to  re- 
mind the  Members  of  this  body  that 
Federal  contractors — if  you  will  examine 
your  report  further — are  indirectly  paid 
salaries  of  $23,000  to  $45,000.  This 
demonstrates  that  If  we  carmot  afford  to 
buy  the  kind  of  technical  skills  required 
or  do  not  have  the  funds  available  to  do 
it  under  the  right  salary  structure,  they 
are  bought  on  the  outside  under  a  con- 
trsujt.  So,  in  effect,  we  do  hire  people 
at  higher  salaries  than  they  are  cur- 
rently earning  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Government.  This  Is  a 
calamity  and  if  we  face  up  to  our  re- 
sponsibilities we  will  pass  legislation  to- 
day that  helps  correct  this  practice. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  8986.  I  shall  speak  on 
a  section  of  the  bill,  the  comparability 
feature.  For  almost  a  year  now  we  have 
owed  the  postal  and  Federal  employees 
of  this  Nation  a  debt  of  honor.  That 
debt  Is  overdue.    We  must  pay  It. 

As  you  know.  In  1962  the  Congress 
passed  a  pay  bill  which  became  Public 
Law  87-793.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  legislation  ever  to 
affect  the  livelihood  and  welfare  of 
postal  and  Federal  employees.  Sections 
502  and  503  of  that  bill  were  designed  to 
set  up.  once  and  for  all.  an  orderly  and 
dignified  way  of  providing  that  these 
fine  people  In  the  Government  service 
would  henceforth  be  able  to  earn  a  living 
comparable  to  that  being  earned  by  peo- 
ple In  similar  jobs  in  private  industry. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  Public  Law  87-793  was 
designed  to  insert  some  order  and  sclen- 
Uflc  approaches  to  the  postal  and  Fed- 
eral pay  scales.  It  was  designed  to  in- 
sure our  loyal  and  dedicated  workers  a 
comparable  pay  scale  with  those  of 
workers  in  private  industry.  It  was  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  expensive  and 
wasteful  biennial  pay  campaigns  that 
postal  and  Federal  employee  organiza- 
tions have  been  forced  to  mount  every 
year  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  eco- 
nomic parade.  . 

As  we  aU  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  work- 
ers in  private  Industry,  by  and  large, 
have  their  pay  raises  written  into  their 
contracts.  They  get  these  pay  ra^es 
regularly  and  quietly  without  public 
fanfare.  The  Pay  Reform  Act  of  1962— 
PubUc  Law  87-793— was  an  attempt  to 
give  postal  and  Federal  employees  the 
same  kind  of  fair  treatment  that  work- 
ers in  private  industry  get  as  a  matter  oi 

course 

In  approving  that  legislation,  the  Con- 
gress contracted  a  sacred  obUgation  to 
put  postal  and  Federal  pay  on  a  scien- 
tific.  orderly,  and  dignified  basis. 

You  will  remember.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  when  we  passed  Public  Law  87-793 
it  was  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
comparability  pay  raises  for  postal  and 
Federal  employees  would  be  practicaUy 
automatic  whenever  the  President  of  the 
United  States— acting  on  information 
supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics— recommended  such  raises. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  made  such 
a  recommendation  last  April  29.  We 
have  been  very  slow— too  slow— In  living 
up  to  the  obligations  we  contracted  when 
we  passed  the  law  in  1962. 

Public  Law  87-793  had  one  flaw  In  It 
which  is  corrected  in  the  present  pay  bill. 
HR  8986.  which  the  genUeman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr  Morrison!  has  intro- 
duced. The  law.  as  it  was  enacted,  pro- 
vided for  a  built-in  time  lag  which  would 
give  postal  and  Federal  employees  com- 
parability, not  with  the  wages  in  pri- 
vate Industry  today,  but  with  what  they 
were  2  to  3  years  ago.  The  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  based  its  recommenda- 
tions on  data  collected  in  late  1961  and 
early  1962.  The  President  made  his  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Congress  In  April 
1963  with  the  proviso  that  the  proposed 
pay  raises  would  become  effective  on 
January   1.   1964 

But  workers  In  private  Industry  had. 
on  an  average,  received  two  to  three  pay 
raises  In  the  Interim.  So  the  President's 
proposal  would  leave  postal  and  Federal 
employees  two  or  three  pay  raises  be- 
hind their  civilian  counterparts. 

This  legislation— HR.  8986— wUl  give 
these  Government  workers  a  wage  scale, 
at  long  last,  roughly  comparable  with 
wage  scales  In  the  private  sector. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  of  which  I  have  the  privi- 
lege to  be  *  member,  has  approved  this 
pay  bill.  It  is  now  the  task  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  a  whole  to  redeem 
a  pledge  that  we  have  permitted  to 
gather  dust. 

When  the  Congress  approved  the  1962 
Pay  Reform  Act.  only  21  Members  of  this 
House  voted  against  it.  In  the  other 
body,  only  six  Members  voted  in  the  neg- 


ative Every  person  who  voted  affirma- 
tively on  this  legislation  contracted  as  I 
have  said,  a  debt  of  honor  payable  to  the 
postal  and  Federal  employees  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  been  careless  in 
recognizing  this  debt:  we  have  been  dila- 
tory m  paying  It.  Now  the  Ume  has 
come  for  us  to  act.  The  Integrity  of  the 
Congress  is  at  stake,  and  it  is  our  duty 
to  preserve  that  Integrity  among  those 
who  deserve  so  well  of  us.  Therefore  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  this 

Mr  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from 
nilnols  [Mr.  MichelI. 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
often  been  said  in  this  game  of  politics 
that  It  is  not  the  big  things  that  count 
so  much  as  the  Uttle  things.  Most  of 
the  heat  generated  by  the  news  media  on 
the  legislation  before  us  this  afternoon 
has  to  do  with  that  part  of  the  bUi 
which  makes  up  only  eight-tenths  of 
1  percent  of  the  total  in  the  bUl  and  hav- 
ing to  do  with  Increases  in  pay  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress. 

I  had  occasion  over  the  weekend  to 
read  the  bill  and  the  report  and  must 
say  that  some  of  its  provisions  did  cause 
me    great    concern,    particularly    with 
respect   to  the   Congress   giving   to  the 
President  the  power  to  arbitrarily  set  the 
scale   of   pay   for    those   In   the    higher 
brackets  of  the  executive  branch,  rather 
than  following  the  traditional  pattern  of 
having  the  Congress  set  the  scale.    I  must 
say  that  I.  too.  was  surprised  to  learn  of 
the  increases  that  were  in  store  for  some 
of  our  officers  and  employees  of  the  Con- 
gress who  have  as  a  general  rule  shared 
in  the  Increases  granted  to  the  postal  and 
civil    service    employees   over    the    past 
several  years.     I  was  concerned,  too.  that 
the  totol  amount  in   the  bill  exceeded 
President  Johnson's  budget  figure. 

I  am  glad,  however,  in  listening  to  the 
debate  thus  far  to  learn  that  the  chair- 
man, supported  by  his  committee,  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  cut  this  overall 
figure  down  to  within  a  million  dollars 
of  President  Johnsons  budget  figure.  I 
certainly  do  not  want  to  be  in  the  posi- 
tion this  afternoon  of  voting  to  increase 
the  Presidents  budget,  for  our  Ap- 
propriations Committee  In  all  of  the 
department  bills  before  us  will  be  striv- 
ing to  keep  our  appropriations  within 
the  President's  guidelines  and.  moreover, 
will  be  making  subsUntial  cuts  where 
they  can  be  made. 

Now  in  addressing  myself  to  the  most 
controversial  provision  of  this  legislation, 
which  I  say  again  embodies  only  eight- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  total  amount 
in  the  bill.  I  cannot  help  but  recall  the 
convincing  arguments  for  the  last   in- 
crease made  by  our  Speaker,  who  was 
then  majority  leader.  Mr.  McCormack. 
our  minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana    [Mr.   HalleckI.   the  venerable 
Martin  Dies,  of  Texas,  and  others.     I  am 
reminded,    too.    of    a    Member    of    this 
House  who  at  the   very   outset  of   the 
debate  in  1955  spoke  out  for  increases 
for    everybody    else    but   himself;    and 
while  piously  proclaiming  that  "public 
office  is  a  public  trust^-we  are  servants 
of   the   people"   and   that   Members   of 
Congress  did  not  need  a  raise,  he  was 


stashing  away  In  80  separate  bank  ac- 
counts sums  of  money  obviously  from 
other  sources   than   straight  salary   to 
Members  of  Congress— so  much  so  that 
he  ultimately  came  under  Federal  In- 
dictment  for   income   tax   evasion   was 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  prison. 
Now  there  are  those  who  have  argued 
and  win  continue  to  argue  that  one  does 
not  have  to  run  for  Congress,  that  there 
are  always  those  ready  to  take  his  place 
at  the  prevailing  salary  scale.     There  Is 
no  question  but  that  voting  to  increase 
one's  own  salary  is  a  very  ticklish  propo- 
sition  but  the  Founding  Fathers  recog- 
nized  that  changes   would  have   to  be 
made  from  time  to  time  by  providing  in 
secUon  6,  article  1  of  the  Constitution 
that  "the  Senators  and  Representatives 
shall  receive  a  compensation  for  their 
services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law." 

And  I  would  point  out  further  to  the 
House   as  to  the  constitutionality  of  an 
effective  date  for  a  salary  increase.  Uiat 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  first 
10  amendments  to  the  Constitution  the 
States  refused     to    ratify    a    proposed 
amendment   that   no   law   varying    the 
compensation  of  the  Congress  shall  take 
effect  until  an  election  shall  have  inter- 
vened     The  rejection  of  that  proposed 
amendment  reflects  the  recognlUon  on 
the  part  of  the  people  that  occasion  may 
arise  requiring  adjustments  in  compen- 
sation    without     procrastination;     and 
further  I  believe  it  removes  the  baseless 
conception  held  by  some  persons  that 
it  Is  unconstitutional  to  Increase  com- 
pensation during  the  term  of  office. 

Now  I  should  like  to  address  myself 
to  the  problems  confronting  the  younger 
Members  of   this   House   with   growing 
famiUes.  and  who  are  required  to  main- 
tain not  only  a  home  In  our  district  but 
also  one  here   in  Washington  as  well 
Each  Member  has  to  determine  for  him- 
self what  Is  best  for  his  family      My 
wife  and  I  prefer  to  have  our  children 
educated  and  reared  In  the  environment 
of  our  home  community  of  Peoria,  which 
causes  me  to  be  more  or  less  a  com- 
muter.   In  the  past  year  I  made  25  trips 
back   and   forth   to  my  district— 19  by 
plane  at  a  cost  of  approximately  jm 
for  each  round  trip,  six  of  them  by  car 
at  less  cost,  but  with  the  attendant  wear 
and  tear  of  driving  the  nearly  1.700  miles 
round  trip. 

Now  of  this  total  of  25  trips  back  and 
forth  to  the  district.  I  was  reimbursed  for 
only  3  and  the  balance  came  out  of  my 
salary  just  as  you  Members  must  like- 
wise do  for  those  trips  over  and  above 
the  meager  3  provided  for  us.  I  do  not 
think  this  fact  Is  known  generally  to 
the  public,  for  In  Ulking  with  supposedly 
well-Informed  people.  I  find  that  some 
of  them  are  under  the  Ulusion  that  we 
do  not  even  pay  Income  Uxes  on  our 
salary  and  that  all  of  our  domestic 
travel  is  paid  for  by  the  Government, 
when  such  is  clearly  not  the  case. 

Here  in  Washington  I  have  just  an 
efficiency  apartment  for  which  the  rent 
last  year  was  $2,700.  With  the  $3,000 
limitation  Imposed  on  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  the  deduction  they  might  take 
on  their  Income  tax  return  for  living 
expenses  in  Washington,  there  wM.  as 
you  can  see.  only  $300  left  for  food  for 


the  entire  year,  not  to  mention  the  other 
legitimate  costs  attendant  with  "travel 
away  from  home."  as  provided  for  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  We  do  not  put 
the  traveling  businessman  under  this 
kind  of  limitation,  and  I  for  one  cannot 
understand  why  we  are  so  reluctant  to 
lay  the  facts  of  life  before  our  constitu- 
ents and  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  come  from  the  land  of 
Lincoln,  and  at  the  time  when  Lincoln 
was  a  Member  of  this  House,  the  pay 
for  Members  of  Congress  was  $6  a  day. 
There  was  actually  a  proposal  to  move 
the  Capitol  to  Georgetown  in  those  days 
because  the  room  rent  was  only  $8  a 
week  in  Georgetown  as  against  a  $10-a- 
week  charge  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  do  not  propose  to  remedy  our  problem 
by  moving  the  site  of  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tol, but  I  do  say  that  we  ought  not  be 
afraid  to  face  up  to  the  facts  of  life  and 
tell  the  people  about  them  as  far  as  our 
own  personal  problems  are  concerned. 

Now  over  and  above  this,  I  have  never 
yet  seen  a  camjjalgn  In  which  I  have 
been  engaged  in  which  I  did  not  have  to 
draw  heavily  upon  my  own  financial  re- 
sources. And  all  of  us  spend  varying 
amounts  for  entertaining  our  visiting 
constituents.  I  am  sure  that  most.  If  not 
all  of  us.  support  the  religious  faith  and 
church  of  our  choice,  but  one  would  be 
surprised  of  the  number  of  solicitations 
a  Member  of  Congress  receives  for 
church  building  funds  going  on  through- 
out his  district.  The  same  would  hold 
true  for  hospitals.  Yes,  and  for  every 
little  volunteer  fireman's  ball,  PTA  ba- 
zaars, and  what  have  you. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Halleck]  gave  one 
of  the  most  compelling  arguments  for  an 
Increase  In  1955  when  he  recounted  the 
days  of  his  first  coming  to  Washington 
with  a  growing  family,  and  I  would  say 
that  In  addition  to  this  big  problem  of 
movement  back  and  forth  from  the  Dis- 
trict, these  year-round  sessions  foreclose 
Members  from  the  opportunity  of  par- 
ticipating in  their  own  businesses,  in  their 
agricultural  pursuits,  or  In  any  kind  of 
law  practice.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one 
gets  to  that  p>olnt  where  he  has  to  make 
the  choice  as  to  whether  he  would  like 
to  continue  in  public  service  or  go  back 
to  his  business,  industrial,  agricultural, 
or  professional  pursuit,  because  we  are 
no  longer  able  to  supplement  our  income 
when  Congress  stays  in  session  all  year 
long. 

I  have  often  said  that  this  Is  a  much 
more  acceptable  job  if  one  has  no  chil- 
dren or  is  at  the  age  where  his  children 
are  through  school,  married  and  on  their 
own.  But  it  must  be  said,  too,  in  sup- 
port of  a  pay  raise  for  the  older  more 
experienced  Members  of  this  House  that 
a  married  Member  with  no  children  and 
no  other  income  who  files  a  joint  return 
with  his  wife  pays  a  Federal  income  tax 
on  his  current  salary  of  $5,394.  and  that 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  his 
Federal  Income  tax  will  be  $9,601,  or  a 
net  income  after  taxes  of  $22,899.  a  net 
Increase,  then.  In  take-home  pay  of 
$5,793. 

Earlier  in  the  year  I  had  occasion  to 
read  Into  the  Congressional  Record  a 
report  of  our  findings  on  salaries  of  pub- 
lic officials  at  the  Federal,  State,  and 


local  level  that  were  in  excess  or  equal 
to  that  paid  to  Members  of  Congress. 
That  report  appeared  in  the  Record  on 
July  18,  1963,  with  a  supplement  August 
19.  1963.  and  those  figures  are.  of  course, 
already  outdated.  But  It  did  disclose 
that 'there  were  better  than  2.000  pub- 
lic officials  at  the  Federal.  State,  county, 
and  local  levels  drawing  salaries,  exclu- 
sive of  any  fringe  benefits,  over  and 
above  that  paid  to  Members  of  Congress, 
and  those  figures  ranged  from  $22,500  to 
$60,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  great  re- 
wards I  have  found  in  serving  In  this 
House  is  that  regardless  of  special  in- 
terest and  political  pressures  brought  to 
bear  up)on  us,  I  have  been  free  to  speak 
my  mind,  vote  my  conscience,  and  stand 
for  principles  in  which  I  strongly  believe. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  our  constitu- 
ents would  prefer  that  we  be  financially 
Independent  to  call  the  shots  here  as  we 
see  them  regardless  of  the  pressures,  in- 
ducements, and  enticements  and  a  salary 
level  commensurate  with  our  ever-in- 
creasing responsibilities  will  enable 
Members  of  the  Congress  to  remain 
"free  agents"  to  discharge  our  obliga- 
tions as  best  we  see  them. 

In  view  of  the  assurances  given  to  us 
by  the  committee  that  amendments  will 
be  offered  to  bring  this  bill  in  line  with 
the  President's  budget  figure.  I  shall 
vote  for  the  bill  and  would  implore  my 
colleagues  to  be  strong,  stiffen  up.  and 
do  likewise. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Aber- 
nethy]. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  has  been  years  now  since  the  Federal 
Government  operated  within  its  Income. 
Year  after  year  we  have  added  to  the 
national  debt  and  just  as  often  we  have 
again  and  again  advanced  the  national 
debt  ceiling. 

This  would  be  regarded  as  a  poor  way 
to  run  a  business.  It  Is  just  as  poor  a 
way  of  operating  a  government.  The 
time  has  come  to  put  the  business  of  this 
Government  in  order.  It  is  up  to  us  to 
reduce  spending  and  to  begin  making 
substantial  payments  on  the  national 
debt.  If  the  Congress  has  any  Idea  of  es- 
tablishing a  sensible  and  responsible 
fiscal  policy,  then  the  time  to  begin  is 
now  and  the  means  of  doing  it  is  to 
defeat  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  for  years  advo- 
cated, worked  for  and  developed  a  voting 
record  in  favor  of  a  balanced  budget. 
On  numerous  occasions  I  have  voted 
against  proposals,  programs,  and  salary 
raises,  all  of  which  had  merit,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Federal  Treasury  was 
unable  to  bear  the  burdens  thereof. 

This  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  cost  $600 
million.  To  lay  It  aside  would  go  a  long, 
long  way  toward  balancing  the  Federal 
budget.  Indeed,  this  is  what  we  ought  to 
do. 

Some  time  ago.  this  administration 
committed  itself  to  a  program  of  econ- 
omy. While  I  applaud  the  example.  I 
can  tell  you  now  it  is  going  to  take  more 
than  turning  off  a  few  lights  to  carry 
through  on  the  promise.  Passage  of  the 
tax  cut  bill  was  tied  to  a  promise  that 


Federal  expenditures  would  be  reduced. 
The  Congress  should  see  to  it  that  this 
commitment  is  met.  To  pass  this  $600 
million  pay  raise  bill  on  the  heels  of  that 
commitment  would  amount  to  a  breach 
of  faith  with  the  American  txapayers. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
passage  of  this  bill  Is  bound  to  set  off 
demands  for  comparable  increases  in 
wages,  salaries,  and  profits  throughout 
the  country.  This  means  more  inflation 
and  in  the  end  further  loss  to  everyone. 

The  salary  Increases  provided  for  in 
this  bill  are  neither  justifled  nor  neces- 
sary. Government  pay  is  good.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  is  not  encoun- 
tering any  trouble  at  all  in  recruiting  sat- 
isfactory employees  for  the  Federal  serv- 
ice. I  have  not  heard  of  anyone,  from 
the  highest  Cabinet  officer  down  to  the 
lowest  paid  employee,  quitting  because  of 
the  level  of  salary. 

We  should  vote  this  bill  down  and  get 
on  with  the  essential  business  of  the  Con- 
gress. Furthermore.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  should  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  bill. 
I.  for  one.  will  stand  in  favor  of  such. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man  from   South   Carolina    [Mr.  Ash- 

MORE]. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  bill  which 
would  increase  the  salary  of  all  Federal 
employees,  including  members  of  the 
President's  Cabinet,  Supreme  Court 
Judges,  all  members  of  the  Federal  ju- 
diciary and  Members  of  Congress.  I  op- 
pose this  bill,  first,  because  the  proposed 
Increase  for  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  other  high  officials  is  exorbitant  and 
unreasonably  large. 

In  the  beginning  of  our  Government 
one  of  the  leaders  said : 

Salaries  should  be  fixed  In  the  middle- 
ground  where  dignity  blends  with  economy. 

I  believe  this  statement  is  practical 
and  based  on  commonsense.  The  present 
salary  of  Congressmen  and  Federal 
judges — $22,500  per  year — is  a  middle - 
ground  salary  under  our  present  day 
economy.  A  Congressman  can  live  on 
this  salary  in  dignity,  provided  he  is 
economical,  and  certainly,  we  should  all 
be  economy  minded  today  with  the  cost 
of  local.  State,  and  Federal  Government 
Increasing  almost  every  year.  Our  pres- 
ent national  debt  has  now  reached  an  all- 
time  high  of  approximately  $312  billion. 
In  an  effort  to  reduce  this  tremendous 
debt  and  also  bring  the  Federal  Budget 
Into  balance.  President  Johnson  has  an- 
nounced that  Federal  expenditures  for 
fiscal  1965  will  be  less  than  they  were  for 
fiscal  1964.  I,  and  many  other  Members 
of  the  House,  have  applauded  the  efforts 
of  our  President  to  reduce  Federal  ex- 
penditures and  thus  make  a  Federal  tax 
cut  feasible  and  practical.  Inasmuch  as 
I  have  voted  to  reduce  taxes  and  pledged 
myself  to  support  the  President's  pro- 
gram of  reduction  in  Federal  expendi- 
tures, I  cannot  consistently  and  con- 
scientiously vote  for  this  bill,  which  pro- 
vides for  salary  increase  of  more  than 
one-half  billion  dollars  annually. 

The  point  Is  made  by  many  who  sup- 
port this  legislation  that  higher  salaries 
would  bring  better  men  to  Congress.  If 
my  memory   serves  me   correctly,  this 
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same  unsound  argument  was  made  In 
1954  when  congressional  salaries  were 
last  raised.  Since  that  raise  went  into 
effect.  I  have  not  noticed  any  improve- 
ment in  the  caliber  of  those  of  us  who 
have  the  honor  to  serve  as  Members  or 
Congress.  On  the  contrary  there  are 
many  instances  today,  as  well  as  in  the 
past,  where  well  qualified  citizens  have 
given  up  high  positions  to  serve  for  less 
money  in  the  President's  Cabinet,  the 
Supreme  Court.  Federal  judiciary  and 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Men  of  this  capacity  have  freely 
surrendered  large  Incomes  so  that  they 
might  accept  positions  of  greater  honor 
trust,  and  service  in  the  Government  of 

their  country.  ^j     «     »« 

Yes  there  is  abundant  evidence  to 
prove  that  money  alone  does  not  bring 
the  best  men  to  Congress,  or  to  other 
offices  of  great  responsibility  in  our  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  simply  love  of  country 
and  the  willingness  to  sacrifice  some  of 
the  material  things  in  life  that  Prompts 
so  many  people  of  great  mental  ability 
to  enter  the  service  of  our  great  demo- 
cratic Government. 

This  bill  provides  for  an  increase  of 
$10  000  per  year  for  each  Member  of 
Congress.    Federal    judges,    and    even 
larger  Increases  for  members  of  the  su- 
preme  Court,  the  President's  Cabinet 
and  others.    I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  a  majority  of  my  voting  constit- 
uents do  not  receive  as  much  as  $10,000 
in  wages  or  salary  per  year.    Yet.  many 
Members   will    vote   today    to    increwe 
their  own  salary  in  the  sum  of  $10,000 
annually.    I  hope  that  this  simple  com- 
parison will  point  out  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues the  inherent  dangers  involved  in 
the  passage  of  this  bUl.  both  from  an 
economical  and  political  point  of  view. 
In  my  opinion,  if  Congress  expects  to 
hold  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  it  should  defeat 

this  legislation.  ,     *  v,  ♦„ 

Mr  Chairman,  in  closing  I  wish  to 
call  my  colleagues  attention  to  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Greenville  News  of  Qreen- 
vlUe  SC.  dated  March  9.  1964.  The 
editor  of  this  great  newspaper  has 
clearly  expressed  the  conservative  view- 
point on  this  question: 

BCOMOMT    BWJINS— SOMCWHKKl    ELSE 

M  the  reader  had  thought  that  the  ulti- 
mate in  congressional  extravagance  was  ex- 
pressed m  the  $83  minion-plus  office  build- 
ing the  House  Is  constructing  for  one-third 
of  its  Members  he  U  advised  that  this 
optimism  Is  unwarranted. 

The  Senators  and  Representatives  are  not 
yet    through    with    throwing    your    money 

Next  they  plan  to  throw  a  little  of  it  their 

way. 

The  House  Rules  Committee,  that  bastion 
of  conservatism,  has  cleared  the  way  for  a 
bill  to  raise  the  salaries  of  most  Federal 
employees.  Including  Supreme  Court  Justices 
(they  deserve  a  raise) .  Cabinet  members,  and 
other  top  Washington  officials. 

Also  Included  Is  an  Increase  of  $10,000  per 
year  for  guess  who? — why.  the  Congressmen, 
of  course. 

This  Is  an  Increase  of  a  whopping  44  per- 
cent for  the  solons  since  1955  when  they  gave 
themselves  another  raise  which  almost 
doubled  their  pay. 

To  be  Jvmiped  from  $12,600  to  $32,500  In 
less  than  10  years  Is  not  bad.  not  bad  at  all. 
Especially  considering  that  the  coet  of  Uv- 
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ing  has  risen  only  some  18  percent  since  the 

'"what  "thV  congressmen  figure  they  have 
done  to  deserve  this  munificent  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  the  taxpayers  Is  beyond 
us  The  last  time  we  listened  most  of  them 
were  crying,  not  only  for  more  economy  In 
goverSJent  but  aUo  about  the  sad  state  of 
things  m  Washington  generally. 

The  gap  between  preaching  and  practice 
U  rather  readily  apparent,  however. 

Of  course  the  Congressmen  have  more  than 
the  necessary  quota  of  people  telling  them 
to  go  ahead  and  raise  their  salary  The»e 
range  from  the  usual  sycophants  who  tell 
them  how  great  they  are.  to  the  natural-»>orn 
spenders  who  have  a  mystic  attachment  to 
squandered  tax  money,  to  the  union  bosses 
who  itnow  that  few  can  vote  against  an  In- 
crease in  minimum  wages  if  they  have  voted 
for  an  Increase  In  congressional  wages. 

The  net  result  U  that  the  clamor  for 
frugality  Is  pretty  well  drowned  out  by  the 
exhortations  of  self-interest. 

It  win  take  a  greater  noise  to  be  heard 
above  the  din  If  this  kind  of  thing  keeps 
on  much  longer,  the  Incumbent  Congress- 
men may  hear  It  at  the  ballot  boxes. 


Mr  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  New 
York  [Mr.CELLER]. 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall 
briefly  speak  on  the  quesUon  of  increased 
salaries  for  judges.  We  dare  not  be  nig- 
gardly in  our  compensation  to  our 
Judges.  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire  Our  Judges  are  laborers  in  the 
vineyards  of  the  law  and  worthy  of  their 
hire.  We  should  not  belittle  their  work 
by  underrating  their  value. 

Economy  Is  one  thing:  parlsmony  Is 
another.  It  Is  false  economy  to  devalue 
their  worth.  It  Is  parsimony  to  excise 
the  bill's  Increase. 

I  am  Informed  that  somebody  will  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  strike  out  the 
provision  about  Judicial  salaries.  Such 
action  would  lessen  their  dignity,  wound 
their  pride,  and  affect  their  standing. 
It  Is  vainglorious  to  place  a  cheap  tag 
uix)n  them. 

Emerson  said : 

We  often  pay  dear  for  a  small  frugality 

Unless  we  increase  Judicial  salaries, 
lawyers  of  standing,  attainment,  and 
rare  ability,  who  are  much  needed  on 
the  bench,  will  refrain  from  making  the 
sacrifice  in  wearing  the  ermine  of  judi- 
cial office. 

You  cannot  catch  flies  with  vinegar. 
Advance  In  pay  Is  the  honey  that  will 
attract.  Salary,  of  course,  is  not  the  only 
attraction  for  acceptance  of  judgeship. 
These  are  prestige  and  opporturUty  to 
render  services.  Justice  Is  the  bread  of 
the  Nation,  because  everyone  hungers 
for  It.  but  it  cannot  be  had  cheaply. 

Yoii  cannot  buy  the  experience  needed 
on  the  bench  for  a  song,  nor  the  wisdom 
required  for  a  will-o-the-wlsp. 

Remember  the  safety  of  our  people  lies 
in  our  courts.  The  courthouse  is  the 
repository  of  our  liberties.  And  It  Is  the 
judge  who  must  know  how  to  apply  the 
"never-changing  principles  of  freedom 
to  the  ever-changing  conditions"  of  this 
Nation.  We  need  the  best  Judicial  talent 
obtainable. 

Judges  are  no  different  than  we  are. 
As  Shakespeare  has  it.  "he  is  fed  with 
the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weap- 
ons, subject  to  the  same  diseases,  healed 


by  the  same  means,  warmed  and  cooled 
by  the  same  winter  and  summer  as  we 

The  present  era  of  inflation  has 
caught  up  with  him  as  with  us.  He  too 
must  pay  the  premium  on  his  life  in- 
surance. He  too  must  pay  the  Interest 
on  his  mortgage.  He  too  must  pay  for 
the  education  of  his  children.  He  too 
must  pay  the  Increases  for  food  and 
raiment.  He  too  must  pay  the  instaU- 
ment  due  on  his  auto.  He  too  must  pay 
his  income  taxes.  We  must  do  unto  him 
as  we  do  unto  ourselves.  We  would  in- 
deed be  selfish  brutes  if  we  raised  our 
salaries  and  not  theirs. 

I  would  much  rather  cancel  out  this 
bin  m  Its  entirety  than  deprive  our 
judges  of  a  much  needed  hike  in  salary. 
I  desire  a  satisfied,  happy,  contented 
judiciary  than  one  disgruntled  and  un- 
happy. It  is  no  answer  to  say  they  have 
life  tenure. 

Then  we  should  have  never  raised  their 
emolument  above  »7.500— that  was  the 
amount  of  salary  accorded  a  U.S.  district 
Judge  when  I  was  elected  to  Congress 
42  years  ago.  That  was  our  salary  also^ 
By  easy  stages  the  salaries  of  district 
Judges  were  raised  to  $10,000.  1926;  to 
$17  500.  1946;  to  $22,500.  1955.  Our  In- 
creases paralleled  theirs.  With  each  Ju- 
dicial salary  advance  bill  we  heard  the 
same  argument— life  tenure— each  time 
we  cast  that  argument  into  limbo,  we 
now  hear  it  again  as  a  sort  of  echo  from 

limbo.  ^  ^^  ^^..a 

It  should  have  no  weight— no  more 
weight  than  a  feather  In  a  high  wind. 

Unlike  Members  of  Congress,  judges 
cannot  practice  law  and  thus  supple- 
ment their  salary.    Their  outside  actUi- 
tles  are  restricted.     They  must  pretty 
well  stick  to  their  judicial  knitting. 
Felix  Frankfurter  said: 
A    ludge    should    be    compounded    of    the 
faculties  that  are  demanded  of  the  hUtorlan 
and  the  phUosopher  and  the  prophet.     The 
last  demand  upon  him— to  make  some  fore- 
cast  of   the   consequences  of   »^l»   »<="on--ls 
perhaps  the  heaviest.    To  pierce  the  curtain 
of  the   future,  to  give  shape   and  ^^f^^y> 
mysteries  still  In  the  womb  of  time  Is  the 
gift    of    imagination.      These    Judges    must 
have    something    of    the    creative    artist    ^n 
them,  they  must  have  antennas  registering 
feeling    and    Judgment    beyond    logical,    let 
alone  quantitative,  proof. 

Do  you  suppose  you  can  procure  such 
Judges  for  a  shilUng  a  piece?  No  m- 
deed  If  a  judge  Is  to  be  historian,  phi- 
losopher and  prophet,  he  must  be  paid 
accordingly. 

A  good  Judge  stands  against  unjust 
winds  that  blow,  as  a  haven  of  refuge 
for  those  who  might  otherwise  suffer, 
because  they  are  helpless  or  weak  or  out 
numbered  or  because  they  refuse  to  con- 
form to  prejudice  or  are  the  victims  of 
intolerance. 

A  judge  rendering  such  Invaluable 
service  is  a  good  judge.  enUtled  to  a  good 
salary  Happily  our  courts  abound  in 
such  judges. 

Our  Judiciary  in  our  land  Is  second  to 
none.  Let  our  pride  In  our  Judiciary 
equal  the  length  and  content  of  a  fair 
purse.  The  Increases  set  for  our  Judges 
are  fair  and  equitable. 

Why  is  a  Justice  of  the  highest  Court 
in  our  land  paid  less  than  most  of  the 


successful  members  of  the  bar  appearing 
before  him  earn  in  fees? 

F^irthermore.  unless  we  make  the  judi- 
ciary attractive  financially,  then  only 
the  scions  of  wealth  will  aspire  to  judge- 
ships- Then  we  shall  set  up  a  sort  of 
judiciary  aristocracy — a  fate  I  would  not 
wish  UE>on  our  Nation.  We  cannot  afford 
to  have  only  rich  men  man  our  Judicial 
stations. 

We  must  pay  salaries  that  provide  en- 
couragement to  men  and  women  of  the 
highest  ability,  dedication,  legal  train- 
ing, judicial  temperament  and  conviction 
about  the  American  way  of  life. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PooLl. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
consistently  advocated  upward  adjust- 
ments In  the  pay  of  employees  in  the 
lower  grades  of  the  postal  service  and 
Classification  Act  schedules.  Federal 
employees  should  be  paid  comparable 
salaries  as  those  paid  In  private  industry. 
However,  when  I  voted  in  committee  on 
H.R.  8986  In  November  of  last  year 
against  the  bill,  I  felt  that  only  the  first 
five  grades  of  the  Classification  Act  and 
the  first  four  levels  of  the  postal  service 
should  be  raised.  I  felt  that  other 
raises  should  be  delayed  until  the  Fed- 
eral budget  was  balanced.  Today  our 
President.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  has  cut 
the  deficit  by  one-half  and  has  proposed 
a  budget  of  less  than  $100  billion.  His 
philosophy  shows  every  sign  of  gbod 
sound  fiscal  governmental  responsibility. 
In  fairness  and  fair  play,  I  feel  now  if  the 
proposed  amendments  are  adopted — and 
I  feel  they  will  be— that  the  bill  will  be 
reduced  to  come  within  the  President's 
budget,  and  I  will  support  the  bill  if  it 
is  so  reduced. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  DornL 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Con- 
gress must  set  the  example  for  the  rest 
of  the"  Government  and  for  the  people 
of  the  country.  In  opposing  this  pay 
raise  bill.  I  do  so  because  the  Congress 
must  set  the  example  of  economy,  fru- 
gality, and  restraint. 

Inflation  is  still  a  great  threat  to  the 
security  of  our  country  and  welfare  of 
our  people.  I  fear  cheap  money  mote 
than  I  fear  the  Communists.  The  Con- 
gress must  provide  for  the  American  peo- 
ple a  sound  dollar.  We  must  have  a  bal- 
anced national  budget.  Someone  must 
sacrifice  if  our  economy  is  to  be  main- 
tained and  our  Nation  preserved. 

This  bill,  in  providing  a  tremendous 
increase  in  salary  for  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  a  $10,000  annual  in- 
crease in  salary  for  each  Member  of 
Congress,  is  not  the  way  to  stop  inflation. 
If  we  pass  this  bill,  it  will  be  the  signal 
throughout  the  country  for  wage  in- 
creases, and  price  increases;  and  none 
in  the  Congress  could  argue  against  it. 
Many  organizations  who  are  advocating 
the  passage  of  this  bill  know  that  Con- 
gress, if  it  passes  this  legislation,  will  be 
in  a  compromising  position. 

The  people  are  looking  to  their  Rep- 
resentatives in  this  Congress  to  put  a 
stop  to  wild  Federal  spending  at  home 
and  abroad.  We  cannot  do  the  Job  If 
we  are  to  increase  our  own  salary  by 


$10,000.  The  people  are  looking  to  us 
to  put  the  bridle  on  the  Supreme  Court — 
not  to  pat  them  on  the  back  for  outlaw- 
ing prayer,  Bible  reading,  and  God  in 
our  schools  and  other  sinister  decisions, 
by  Increasing  their  salary  by  $10,000. 

The  people  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  worked  long  and  hard  last 
year  for  economy  in  Government.  I  be- 
lieve the  people  were  proud  that  we 
stayed  in  session  right  up  to  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  in  order  to  do  what  we 
thought  was  right.  I  know  the  people 
have  confidence  in  their  duly  elected 
Representatives.  But.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
will  undo  all  of  our  good  work  by  voting 
to  Increase  our  own  salary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  do  not  believe 
it  Is  right  to  vote  for  our  own  salary  In- 
crease and  make  It  almost  Immediately 
effective. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  and  will  not 
support  this  bill. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson]. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  the  legislation  before  us  and 
also  to  express  my  support  for  the 
amendments  which  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  [Mr.  Murray]  will  submit 
later  during  consideration  of  the  bill  un- 
der the  5-mlnute  rule. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  a  very  re- 
warding experience  for  me  during  this, 
my  first  term  in  the  Congress,  to  have 
participated  in  the  lengthy  hearings  and 
executive  discussions  from  which  has 
emerged  the  legislation  now  before  the 
House. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  any  reasoned 
analysis  of  this  legislation  cannot  help 
but  lead  to  an  equally  reasoned  con- 
clusion that  H.R.  8986  is  extremely  de- 
sirable legislation  and  that  it  should  be 
enacted  promptly  . 

H.R.  8986  modernizes  every  major  Fed- 
eral statutory  salary  system.  Its  primary 
objective  Is  the  Implementation  of  the 
comparability  principle  which  the  Con- 
gress committed  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  in  1962.  It  also  provides  reason- 
able salary  adjustments  for  Federal 
executives,  judges,  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress that  maintain  proper  and  neces- 
sary pay  distinctions  between  these  of- 
ficials and  so-called  career  employees. 

We  have  heard  argument  advanced 
here  this  afternoon  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  enact  pay  adjustment  legisla- 
tion at  a  time  when  our  President  is 
engaged  In  promoting  the  strictest  econ- 
omy in  all  governmental  operations.  It  is 
my  considered  judgment  that  this  legis- 
lation Is  completely  In  accord  with  the 
President's  economy  progam  and  I  sub- 
mit that  we  simply  cannot  afford  not  to 
enact  It. 

The  President  himself  has  recognized, 
as  all  able  administrators  do,  that  econ- 
omy achieved  at  the  expense  of  low 
wages  is  illusory.  A  pay  system  that  does 
not  permit  the  Federal  Goverrmient  to 
recruit  the  best  qualified  personnel  and 
encourage  them  to  make  careers  of  serv- 
ice to  their  Government,  and  which 
does  not  promote  increased  productiv- 
ity— which  destroys  morale — cannot  In 
any  terms  of  good  management  be  con- 
sidered as  contributing  to  economy. 


Recognizing  this.  President  Johnson 
in  his  budget  message  to  the  Congress  In 
January,  In  a  much  quoted  statement, 
said,  and  I  quote: 

Although  this  budget  is  deliberately  re- 
strictive: I  have  concluded  that  Government 
economy  will  be  best  served  by  an  upward 
adjustment  In  salaries. 

The  President  recommended  salary  ad- 
justments on  the  basis  of  comparability 
for  career  employees,  along  with  In- 
creased rates  for  Federal  executives,  the 
Congress,  and  the  judiciary,  to  bring 
their  salary  levels  "more  nearly  com- 
mensurate with  their  respective  respon- 
sibilities." For  this  purpose,  he  allo- 
cated an  amount  of  $545  million  In  the 
fiscal  1965  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  private  sector 
of  our  economy  pay  raises  are  always 
considered  in  the  light  of  productivity. 
I  think  it  Is  quite  important,  therefore, 
that  we  ascertain  If  this  legislation  Is 
justified  on  the  basis  of  the  productivity 
of  our  Federal  Government  work  force. 
First  of  all.  the  record  shows  that  Gov- 
ernment employment,  except  for  sea- 
sonal ups  and  downs,  has  remained  fairly 
static  in  the  past  10  years.  This  Is  true 
despite  the  fact  that  our  total  population 
has  increased  appreciably,  and  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  undertaken  a 
complexity  of  new  and  vastly  expensive 
missions,  some  of  which  would  have  been 
beyond  comprehension  10  years  ago. 

In  1946,  there  were  19  civilian  workers 
serving  each  1,000  American  citizens. 
The  number  dropped  to  14  by  1956,  and 
today  it  is  down  to  13 — a  31-percent  de- 
crease. If  we  were  to  subtract  all  em- 
ployees working  In  Defense,  the  postal 
service,  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, the  Federal  Goverrmient,  for  all  its 
varied  and  impnjrtant  new  activities, 
would  be  employing  less  people  than 
the  telephone  Industry. 

It  Is  certainly  Interesting  to  note  that 
in  May  1960,  the  Post  Office  Department, 
in  consultation  with  management  ex- 
perts, made  an  objective  projection  of 
employment  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment for  the  next  5  years.  Under  the 
projection,  it  was  predicted  that  total 
postal  employment  on  June  30,  1963, 
would  be  614,000.  This  was  the  mini- 
mum number  of  employees  it  was  felt 
would  be  necessary  to  maintain  proper 
postal  service  in  the  face  of  a  rapidly 
Increasing  population  and  a  consequent 
increase  In  mail  volume.  The  actual  fig- 
ures show  that  employment  as  of  June 
30,  1963  in  the  Post  Office  Department 
was  587,000 — 27,000  persons  less  than 
the  employment  estimated  in  May  1960. 
More  startling,  certainly.  Is  the  fact  that 
In  fiscal  year  1963  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment handled  67.9  billion  pieces  of 
mail — an  increase  of  1.4  billion  pieces 
over  fiscal  year  1962— and  that  It  han- 
dled this  huge  Increase  with  less  em- 
ployees— 1,316  to  be  exact — than  were 
on  the  payroll  in  the  preceding  year. 

Certainly,  the  record  is  clear  that  the 
Federal  Government  as  an  employer  need 
make  no  apology  for  the  production  out- 
put of  its  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  weight  of  the  eco- 
nomic facts  of  life  support  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation.  I  repeat  that 
H.R.  8986  Is  not  only  consistent  with 
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Government  economy,  but  that  It  will 
contribute  to  economy  and  this  is  not  a 
fraudulent  statement.  We  simply  can- 
not afford  not  to  pass  this  legislation  If 
we  are  to  keep  faith  to  our  commitments 
that  Federal  salaries  shall  be  compara- 
ble where  possible,  to  private  Industry 
salaries  and  if  we  are  to  promote  efH- 
clency  and  economy  in  Government. 

Mr  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  OaryI. 

Mr    GARY.     Mr.  Chairman,  my  col- 
leagues tell  me  that  as  a  Member  of  this 
House  who  is  not  seeking  reelecUon  to 
the  Congress.  I  should  be  able  to  view 
the  legislation  before  us  today  in  a  com- 
pletely objective   manner.     I  can  only 
say  to  them  It  Is  not  that  easy.  In  fact, 
my  departure  from  the  wars  of  this  body 
at  the  end  of  the  present  term  makes  my 
decision  on  this  Federal  pay  bill  more 
difficult.    There  are  political  facts  of  life 
that  almost  dictate  the  decisions  of  a 
candidate  on  legislative  questions  of  th  s 
kind     As  a  noncandldate— and  I  say  this 
with  no  disrespect  of  our  political  proc- 
esses—the    Influencing     considerations 
seem  to  be  more  numerous. 

For  this  reason  I  am  deeply  Interested 
in  the  actions  that  will  be  taken  on  this 
Federal  salary  bill  today.  Pfre  are 
parts  of  the  measure  which  I  find  objec- 
tionable. I  am  concerned  by  Its  high 
cost  at  a  time  when  taxes  are  being  cut 
and  efforts  are  being  made  elsewhere  to 
reduce  Federal  spending  through  the 
curtailment  and  consolidation  of  Federal 
programs. 

There  are  such  obvious  inequities  In 
the  bill  that  they  lead  inevitably  to  the 
question:  Was  the  measure  carefully  and 
properly  drawn?    I  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal   Revenue   could   only   be   paid 
under  this  bill  at  what  Is  called  execu- 
tive level  4.    This  status,  in  my  judg- 
ment, unfairly,  and   improperly  down- 
grades the  office  of  a  man  who  reports 
directly  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  has.  among  his  many  duties,  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  vast  tax  program 
through  the  management  of  an  agency 
with  more  than  60.000  employees  In  more 
than    1.000    cities.     Legislative   history 
has  placed  the  office  of  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  at  a  level  comparab  e 
with  that  of  an  under  secretary:  yet  this 
bUl  we  have  before  us  today  ranks  the 
office  lower  than  that  of  the  Director  of 
the  Disarmament  Agency,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  and  many  others 
whose  management  duties  and  personnel 
responsibilities   do   not   come    close    to 
comparing  with  his. 

I  understand  that  an  amendment  will 
be  offered  today  to  correct  this  particular 
situation,  but  what  of  other  possible  in- 
equities?     Has    enough    consideration 
been  given  in  committee  to  the  fact  that 
this  will  be  the  third  increase  in  salaries 
for    Federal    career    employees    in    15 
months  at  a  total  cost  of  $1,650  million. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill,  of  course,  is  to 
carry    out    the    intent    of    legislation 
enacted    during    the    87th   Congress    to 
bring  Federal  pay  scales  in  line   with 
those  paid  in  private  industry.     I  am 
told   that  this  bill  achieves   that  pur- 


pose, but  I  am  not  sure  the  areument  will 
^e  convincing  to  the  $350  a  month 
secretaries  In  my  congressional  district. 
On  the  other  hand.  I  can  see  con- 
siderable merit  to  many   parts  of   tne 
bin—particularly     the     increases     pro- 
posed for  Cabinet  members  and  other 
Federal  executives.  Federal  judges,  and 
Members  of  the  Congress.    As  one  who 
cannot  profit  by  the  raise  because  of  Its 
effectiveness  after  my  retirement.  I  am 
convinced  that  these  high  officials  of  our 
Government   are    deserving    of    greater 
compensation  for  their  services.    It  is 
unfortunate  that  this  Particular  part  of 
the  bill  has  drawn  the  greatest  criticism. 
I  hold  m  my  hand  a  list  of  executive 
salaries  paid  to  their  officers  by  many 
of  the  leading  industrial  corporations  in 
the  United  States.    This  list  shows  that 
four  officials  of  the  General  Motors  Corp^ 
were  paid  for  their  services  in  excess  of 
$500,000  each  in  1962.  and  threp  other 
officials  of  the  company  were  paid  in  ex- 
cess of  $400,000  each.    As  you  go  down 
this  list  you  find  executive  after  execu- 
tive rielving  from  $100,000  to  $200,000 
annually.    Even    many    State    govern- 
ments are  offering  better  salaries  to  their 
officials  than  the  Federal  Government^ 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  makes  ii 
extremely  difficult  to  ask  men  like  De- 
fense Secretary  McNamara  to  five  up  a 
far  more  lucrative  salary,  come  to  Wash- 
ington and  assume  the  awesome  respon- 
sibilities   of    Secretary    of   Defense    for 
$25,000  annually.    Not  many  months  ago 
Postmaster  General  Day.  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  running  the  world  s 
largest  business  at  the  same  $25,000  an- 
nual salary,  had  to  resign  as  Post"iaftf^ 
General  because  it  was  costing  him  more 
money  to  serve  than  he  was  making,    in 
financial   terms,   he   announced   at  the 
time,  that  he  had  merely  "run  out  of 

^^embers  of  Congress  and  the  Federal 
judiciary  have  not  received  an  increase 
in  pay  since  1955.  In  that  period  there 
have  been  six  salary  Increases  for  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  classified  service 
with  a  cumulative  increase  In  pay  of 
approximately  51  percent. 

I  would  hasten  to  add  that  we  cannot 
expect  to  pay  our  public  servants  or.  as 
Members  of  the  Congress,  to  receive  com- 
pensation on  a  scale  equal  to  that  paid 
m  private  enterprise.  We  will  always 
have  to  count  on  the  dedication  of  a 
citizen  to  the  service  of  his  country.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  do  something  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
attract  better  men  to  the  public  service. 
A  more  reasonable  salary  schedule  would 

certainly  help.  .     .,  ^  w, 

Mr     ANDREWS    of    Alabama.      Mr. 
Chairman  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
pending  pay  raise  bill.  It  was  only  a 
few  weeks  ago  that  this  House  voted  to 
reduce  our  income  tax.  This  reduction 
meant  we  have  decreased  the  Federal 
Governments  present  revenue  by  over 
$11.5  billion  for  the  next  2  years. 

Such  an  action  will  obviously  add  mil- 
lions to  the  already  enormous  national 
debt     Now  the  pending  bill  proposes  to 


needlessly  spend  even  more  unearned 
money.  It  is  not  only  a  have-your-cake- 
and-eat-lt-too  scheme,  but  the  cake  is 
expected  to  grow  while  It  is  eaten. 

I  am  sure  many  Members  of  Congress 
that  supported  the  tax  reduction  did 
so  on  the  good  faith  the  President 
actually  meant  if  the  Congress  actually 
reduced  taxes,  the  administration  would 
make  a  concerted  effort  to  actually  re- 
duce spending.  This  pay  rais*  bill 
fiouU  Its  finger  in  the  face  of  the  Ex- 
ecutives  promise.  It  Is  nothing  but 
foolish  to  reduce  your  income  and  at 
the  same  time  Increase  your  bills. 

Besides  the  fiscal  danger  of  a  pay  raise, 
such  a  move  is  not  needed.  Many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  making  more  now 
than  they  could  in  th*?  outside  profes- 
sions. ,  ,,,  ..  „ 
Mr.  CONTE.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr    CONTE.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  on  the  points  he  has 
made  with  reference  to  the  Comissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue.    I  am  inclined  to 
agree   with   him    and   will   support   an 
amendment  to  upgrade  the  s^-lary  level 
of  the  commissioner.    He  is  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  responsible  for  60.000  employees 
In  the  collection  of  over  $100  billion  in 
taxes     He  is  entitled  to  an  Increase. 
Mr   GARY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr  MURRAY.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Jones] . 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.     Mr^Chair- 
man    I  appreciate  the  many  difficulties 
in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  agreement 
on  any  controversial  bill,  and  certainly 
this  bill  can  qualify   as  being   contro- 
versial.   Among  those  of  us  who  oppose 
this  bill  in  its  present  form,  you  would 
probably  find  almost  as  great  a  variety 
of  reasons  as  there  will  be  votes  against 
the  bill.    I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  IMr.  MuRKijyl  in 
allowing  me  the  opportunity  of  maWng 
these  brief  observations  I  will  make,  and 
to  point  out  the  areas  where  I  And  my- 
self in  disagreement  with  the  majority 
of  the  committee. 

May  I  say  at  the  outset  that  I  cannot 
argue  that  there  are  not  thousands  of 
employees  throughout  this  NaUon  who 
are  badly  in  need  of  a  pay  raise,  and  I 
would  think  that  a  majority  of  these  are 
employees  In  the  Post  Office  Department. 
I  know  that  here  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,  and  in   practlcaUy   all  of   the 
SSri^litan  centers  of  the  Nation  there 
are  clerks  and  carriers  who.  because  of 
their  low  salaries,  are  forced  to  seek  em- 
ployment in  their  off  hours,  andjor  their 
wives  to  work  to  supplement  the  family 
income     This    problem    becomes    less 
acute  as  we  move  to  the  smaller  towns^ 
villages  and  rural  areas,  where  in  some 
of  the  smaller  post  offices  the  clerks  and 
rural  route  carriers  are  among  the  hign- 
est  paid  individuals  in  the  community 
on  a  comparative  basis,  considering  the 
educational  and  training  requirements 
to  qualify  for  the  job.    That  is  why  I 
have  advocated  for  years  a  cost-of-living 


formula  to  be  included  in  the  pay  sched- 
ule of  the  classified  and  postal  employees. 
Unions  and  private  industry  recognize 
this  factor  in  establishing  scales  of  pay. 
However,  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  there  is  the  urgency  for  pay 
increases  In  the  upper  brackets  of  Gov- 
ernment employees,  including  Members 
and  employees  of  Congress.  In  view  of 
the  recent  tax  cut;  the  announcement  of 
the  President  of  his  desire  to  curtail  ex- 
penses wherever  possible,  and  to  ap- 
proach a  balanced  budget,  convinces  me 
that  under  the  circumstances.  I  cannot 
suppKjrt  a  pay  increase  In  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government,  just  as  I  am  op- 
posed to  increases  in  the  other  higher 
brackets.  I  do  not  have  the  fear  that 
has  been  expressed  by  some  that  I  would 
suffer  political  repercussions  if  I  voted  for 
a  pay  Increase  for  Members  of  Congress. 
In  fact,  if  the  legislative  pay  increase 
were  in  a  separate  package,  and  could 
be  considered  on  its  own  merits — I  might 
say  at  this  point  that  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel]  made 
a  very  splendid  statement  in  that  re- 
gard— I  would  have  no  hesitancy  in  vot- 
ing for  some  adjustments. 

Furthermore,  I  feel  that  the  legislative 
pay  should  never  have  been  tied  in  with 
the  general  pay  incresise  bill,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  entire  title  n  will  be  re- 
moved from  this  bill  by  an  amendment. 
I  feel  certain  that  such  an  amendment 
will  be  offered.  I  would  also  hope  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  voting  for  amend- 
ments which  will  be  offered  to  other  sec- 
tlon«  of  th*>  biU.  I  exoect  to  offer  some 
amendments  to  the  legislative  sections  of 
uu  I--U  wii.cii  woaia  propose  to  place  cer- 
tain restrictions  on  any  increase  in  con- 
gressional pay  If  title  II  remains  in  the 
bUl. 

I  a«ree  that  the  pay  for  a  Member  of 
Congress  who  devotes  his  full  time  to 
this  Job  is  not  adequate.  I  have  an 
amendment  which  I  propose  to  offer 
which  would  take  into  account  the  out- 
side income  for  ];}ersonal  services,  which 
would  imply  that  the  Member  of  Con- 
gress Is  taking  time  away  from  this  job 
to  get  other  compensation.  I  think  that 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  and 
I  shall  offer  such  an  amendment  when 
the  proper  time  comes. 

In  closing,  may  I  say  that  I  expect  to 
be  among  those  who  will  seek  to  secure 
a  roilcah  on  the  final  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  For- 
rester]. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  voted  against  the  rule  for  H.R.  8986 
which  provides  an  increase  In  the  salary 
of  all  Federal  employees. 

This  was  a  very  unpleasant  vote  to 
cast,  but  it  was  one  vote  I  felt  I  must 
cast  In  the  public  Interest,  our  country's 
Interest,  and  even  In  the  Federal  em- 
employees  interest. 

I  am  reasonably  certain  that  some 
Government  employees  need  and  deserve 
some  moderate  Increase  In  salaries.  This 
bill,  however,  must  be  voted  up  or  down. 
We  are  not  permitted  to  vote  for  In- 
creases for  those  that  deserve  increases, 
and,  in  my  Judgment,  the  bad  outweighs 
the  good  so  far  as  this  legislation  is  con- 
cerned. 


I  do  not  believe  that  this  one  bill 
should  coTer  salaries  for  postal  work- 
ers. Government  workers.  Congressmen. 
Supreme  Court  Judges,  and  all  Federal 
employees  of  every  kind.  It  is  a  catch 
all,  and,  in  my  Judgment,  the  various 
employees  should  be  dealt  with  separate- 
ly so  far  as  salaries  are  concerned. 

This  bill  raises  the  Congressmen's 
salaries  In  the  sum  of  $10,000.  The  pres- 
ent salary  is  $22,500.  making  a  raise  of 
over  40  percent.  Though  our  present 
salary  is  not  stupendous,  everything  con- 
sidered, we  can  live  on  it  in  Washing- 
ton with  dignity,  and  as  well  as  perhaps 
the  majority  of  us  have  been  accus- 
t€»ned. 

A  few  days  ago  this  Congress  voted  a 
tax  cut  causing  a  deficit  of  $11*72  billion, 
which  coupled  with  the  deficit,  which 
the  administration  concedes  will  occur 
this  year,  will  create  an  additional  defi- 
cit of  close  to  $20  billion.  Our  national 
debt  Is  about  $312  billion  and  increasing 
hourly.  We  are  passing  laws  to  prevent 
the  flow  of  gold  to  foreign  countries,  and 
even  passing  laws  discouraging  travel  In 
foreign  countries.  In  order  that  the 
money  spent  by  these  travelers  In  foreign 
countries  will  not  have  to  be  redeemed 
from  our  short  gold  supply.  Our  Presi- 
dent has  the  lights  cut  out  in  the  White 
House  at  night.  I  think  everyone  will 
agree  that  if  lights  burn  at  night,  they 
ought  to  burn  at  the  White  House.  We 
are  closing  installations,  even  closing 
weather  stations,  costing  over  $10,000 
annually  to  operate;  orders  are  going 
out  to  military  installations  to  cut  out 
jobs,  release  civilian  personnel,  and  use 
military  men  in  jobs  formerly  held  by 
civilians,  because  we  say  we  must  econo- 
mize. Under  such  circumstances  I  can- 
not, and  will  not,  support  a  $10,000  an- 
nual Increase  in  Congressmen's  salaries. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  increases  in  this 
bill  would  give  Congressmen,  Supreme 
Court  judges,  and  certain  employees  in 
Congress  an  increase  in  salary  larger 
than  the  entire  earnings  of  at  least  75 
percent  of  the  people  in  the  district  I 
represent. 

Raises  in  salaries  do  not  put  additional 
money  in  the  employees'  pockets  for 
long.  Increases  produce  further  infla- 
tion, and  in  a  few  months  the  increases 
are  completely  absorbed  by  higher  prices 
in  the  marketplace,  and  particularly 
higher  increases  in  the  necessities  of 
life.  Continued  increases  with  inflation 
following  these  increases  are  destroying 
Jobs,  Idling  many  people  who  are  willing 
to  work  and  must  work,  and  materially 
reducing  Government  work  in  the  vari- 
ous localities.  People  drawing  social  se- 
curity, pensions,  or  annuities  are  having 
the  living  that  they  thought  they  had 
provided  for  themselves  completely 
wiped  out  by  inflation.  Our  money  Is 
now  so  cheap,  and  our  prices  on  goods 
are  so  high,  that  we  cannot  sell  to  for- 
eign countries.  These  foreign  countries 
are  unable  to  pay  our  prices,  but  they 
would  if  they  could,  and  doubtless  would 
like  us  better  if  they  could  buy  from  us 
instead  of  receiving  charity  from  us.  It 
embarrasses  anyone  to  receive  charity. 
It  is  said  that  higher  salaries  would 
bring  better  men  to  Congress  and  put 
better  judges  on  the  bench.    I  have  been 


here  14  years  and  I  have  a  high  regard 
for  my  colleagues,  but  I  certainly  cannot 
say  that  smy  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  Members  is  due  to  salary  in- 
creases. I  do  not  believe  that  the  In- 
creases in  salaries  have  increased  the 
quality  of  the  judges  sitting  on  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

This  bill  will  cost  the  taxpayers  of 
America  a  half  billion  dollars  annually. 
I  have  always  supported  adequate  wages 
for  our  postal  workers  and  our  Federal 
Government  employees,  and  I  will  sup- 
port reasonable  increases  any  time  I  am 
permitted  to  do  so.  There  is  a  way. 
however,  to  extend  proper  increases  to 
these  workers  without  resorting  to  an 
overall  bill  that  will  materially  increase 
salaries  of  Congressmen  and  certain 
other  Federal  employees  of  approximate- 
ly 40-odd  percent. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey    [Mr. 

JOELSON]. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
who  believes  that  postal  and  other  Fed- 
eral employees  are  entitled  to  a  fair  and 
reasonable  rate  of  pay,  I  certainly  sup- 
port their  cause  as  expressed  in  the  bill 
under  consideration. 

With  regard  to  the  congressional  pay 
Increases,  I  believe  that  the  committee 
should  have  favored  an  increase  of  15 
percent  which  is  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living  since  the  last  pay  increase  in  1955. 
This  should  be  coupled  with  authority  to 
reimburse  each  Member  for  all  travel 
expenses  for  trips  relating  to  his  con- 
gressional duties  to  and  from  the  district 
which  he  represents,  and  also  to  reim- 
burse each  Member  in  the  sum  of  $200 
each  month  for  costs  and  expenses  of 
residing  In  Washington. 

The  approach  I  have  outlined  would 
take  the  American  people  into  our  con- 
fidence, and  bring  them  a  greater  aware- 
ness of  the  problem. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Seldem]. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  measure. 
In  recent  weeks  Congress  voted  the  larg- 
est tax  cut  in  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion. To  justify  a  tax  cut  of  this  mag- 
nitude, many  who  voted  for  it  stated 
they  expected  to  vote  for  a  decrease  In 
expenditures.  Yet,  the  legislation  under 
consideration  today  will  Increase — not 
decrease — Federal  expenditures  by  more 
than  $600  million. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  some  Increases 
included  in  the  pending  bill  that  can  be 
justified.  Others,  however,  are  exces- 
sive and  unwarranted.  An  increase  of 
nearly  45  percent  In  the  salary  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  is  only  one  example  of 
the  latter  category. 

Should  the  Congress  fail  to  exercise 
restraint  In  connection  with  its  own  sal- 
aries, it  Is  unreasonable  to  believe  that 
it  can  exert  a  reasonable  degree  of  cau- 
tion in  connection  with  other  Federal 
expenditures.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  expect  to  vote  In  opposition  to  the 
pending  bill,  and  I  trust  the  opportunity 
will  be  given  me,  and  other  Members  of 
like  mind,  to  cast  a  record  vote  against 
this  measure. 
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Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Randall]. 
Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
voted  "aye"  on  House  Resolution  650  on 
the  "rule"  for  H.R.  8986.  Some  Mem- 
bers may  have  opposed  the  rule  because 
they  thought  it  might  be  the  only  record 
vote  during  this  debate.  I  must  disagree 
with  this  thinking.  Those  of  us  who  are 
opposed  to  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  believe  It  can  be  amended  and  realize 
that  for  It  to  be  amended  It  must  be  de- 
bated. There  is  nothing  evil  in  the  rule. 
The  fact  that  congressional  salaries  are 
tied  up  in  one  measure  with  salary  ad- 
justments of  the  postal  workers  and  clas- 
sified service  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
Rules  Committee.  That  committee  pro- 
vided for  an  open  rule  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  debate.  A  closed  rule  would 
have  failed. 

But  support  of  the  rule  by  a  Member 
does  not  mean  he  Is  In  sympathy  with 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  but  simply 
opens  the  matter  for  full  debate  and  dis- 
cussion with  amendment  at  any  point. 

I  must  oppose  H.R.  8986  as  It  Is  now 
written.    I  hope  it  may  be  amended  to- 
morrow so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  sup- 
port the  bill  so  far  as  postal  workers  and 
some  of  the  other  Federal  career  em- 
ployees are  concerned.     I  am   hopeful 
that  Utle  n  or  that  portion  of  the  bill 
pertaining  to  Federal  legislative  salaries 
may  be  stricken  out  and  considered  sepa- 
rately at  some  future  time.     Certainly 
secUon  204(a).  which  sets  the  rate  of 
compensation  for  Members  of  Congress 
at  $32,500  per  annum,  should  not  have  to 
be  voted  up  or  down  as  a  part  of  a  bill 
pertaining  to  Federal  employees'  salaries. 
I  realize  a  Member  who  talks  against 
a  congressional  pay  raise  Is  not  going  to 
Increase   his   popularity   with   his   col- 
leagues.    The  fact  remains  we  do  owe 
$312  biUion  and  pay  about  $11  bUllon  a 
year  In  interest. 

Worse  yet.  if  we  approve  for  ourselves 
a  $10,000  pay  raise  then  we  become  vul- 
nerable to  every  group  in  the  coxmtry. 
Including  every  special  group  that  asks 
for  this  or  that  whenever  they  come 
along,  once  we  vote  ourselves  this  raise. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  unless  a 
Member  asserts  again  and  again  that 
he  wants  to  be  on  record  by  a  roUcall 
vote  that  he  Is  sneaking  or  underhanded 
and  any  other  sort  of  vote  Is  a  secret 
vote.    It  is  said  he  does  not  want  to  let 
his  constituents  know  where  he  stands 
on  this  bill.     I  submit  this  reasoning  Is 
fallacious  for  the  reason  the  true  test 
of  a  Members  stand  on  this  bill  will  de- 
pend on  what  he  does  at  the  time  amend- 
ments are  offered  and  whether  or  not  he 
stands  to  ask  for  a  teller  vote  and  wheth- 
er he  walks  through  the  teller  line  to 
seek  the  adoption  of  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment— where  everyone  in   the  galleries 
can  observe  this  method  of  his  voting. 
Furthermore,  no  Member  can  be  said  to 
be  hiding  from  his  constituents  if  he 
states  his  views  clearly  and  participates 
in  the  debate. 

Returning  to  the  provisions  of  title  11 
of  the  bill.  I  think  some  more  support 
might  have  been  gained  for  the  congres- 
sional salary  Increase  If  the  effective  date 
were  January  1,  1965.    Then  It  could  be 


said  that  this  Congress  was  not  voting 
itself  an  Increase  but  was  voting  an  in- 
crease for  the  89th  Congress.  In  most 
of  the  States,  the  opportunity  still  exists 
for  anyone  who  may  be  so  attracted  to 
file  for  office  In  consideration  of  this 
rate  of  pay.  Filing  for  office  in  several 
States  does  not  close  until  June,  July. 
August,  and  in  a  few  instances  In  Sep- 
tember. By  making  January  1.  1965.  the 
effective  date,  no  one  could  say  the  pres- 
ent Congress  was  voting  Itself  a  raise  but 
simply  providing  for  an  Increase  in  pay 
for  the  new  Congress. 

I  submit  that  for  the  committee  to 
provide  in  the  bill  a  44-percent  Increase 
is  the  wrong  approach.    I  suspect  I  speak 
for  many  of  the  Members  when  I  say 
a  better  approach  for  a  compensation 
adjustment    for    Members   would   have 
been  to  make  some  allowance  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  official  trips  to  the 
district  and  within  the  congressional  dis- 
trict with  the  provision  that  there  be 
a  strict  accounting  for  these  expenses. 
I   think   the  pattern  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament  is  a  good  approach  in  this 
direction.     In  the  Pennsylvania  legisla- 
ture. I  undersUnd  there  is  a  similar  ap- 
proach to  the  compensation  problem  for 
members.    To  prove  the  fairness  on  this 
point  of  expenses  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  never  questions  the  $3,000  de- 
duction   for    Uving    expenses    accorded 
Members  here  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Congress    simply    cannot    afford    the 
luxury  of  voting  a  salary  Increase  in 
face  of  several  overriding  circumstances. 
Why  is  this  so?     First,  we  have  a  na- 
tional debt  of  $312  bUllon.    We  cannot 
In  good  conscience  vote  ourselves  a  big 
Increase  and  at  the  same  time  ask  every- 
one else  to  Uke  all  possible  steps  to  de- 
crease the  national  debt.     This  would 
be  but  an  Ulustratlon  of  "do  as  we  say 
and  not  do  as  we  do."    A  second  reason 
Is  that  the  Congress  has  just  enacted 
the  biggest  Ux  cut  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation.     This  was  done  in  an  effort  to 
spur  the  economy,  decrease  unemploy- 
ment, but  when  that  bill  was  passed  the 
Congress  made  the  commitment  to  take 
aU  reasonable  means  to  cut  Government 
spending,  and  it  would  be  a  violation 
of  this  commitment  for  the  Congress  to 
turn  around  a  few  months  later  and  vote 
Itself  the  huge  pay  increase  proposed  in 
this  bill.     A  third  reason  against  a  big 
Increase  In  congressional  salaries  at  this 
time  Is  It  would  be  Inconsistent  with  our 
urging  of  the  executive  branch  for  re- 
straint  and   reduction   In   Federal   ex- 
penditures.    President  Johnson  has  re- 
sponded and  Is  showing  determined  effort 
to  hold  spending  to  the  lowest  limit  con- 
sistent with  good  government  and  ade- 
quate national  defense.    If  the  Members 
of  Congress  are  unwilling  to  exert  re- 
straint m  the  matter  of  their  own  sala- 
ries, then  they  have  no  right  to  demand 
economy  In  other  Federal  expenditures. 
I  am  sure  Congress  looks  with  favor 
on  the  plight  of  the  rank  and  fUe  of  Fed- 
eral   employees.     But    the   postal   em- 
ployees in  particular  should  be  relieved 
of  carrying  all  other  Federal  employees 
on  their  backs  when  It  comes  to  salary 
adjustments.    I  hope  I  can  support  these 
postal  and  some  of  the  classified  em- 
ployees In  their  needed  salary  adjust- 


ments but  I  cannot  vote  for  such  a  small 
Increase  for  postal  employees  and.  In  the 
same  measure,  vote  a  $10,000  Increase  for 
myself 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  on  this  side  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Wick- 
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Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
while  I  favor  a  pay  raise  for  postal  and 
classified  Government  workers,  I  can- 
not vote  for  the  bill  unless  salary  in- 
creases for  executive  and  congressional 
personnel  are  eliminated. 

Therefore.  I  shall  Introduce  an  amend- 
ment to  knock  out  pay  hikes  for  the  leg- 
islative branch,  including  Senators  and 
House  Members.  If  it  falls,  I  will  vote 
against  the  pay  raise  bill. 

I  also  plan  to  Introduce  an  amendment 
eliminating  pay  Increases  for  members 
of  the  judicial  branch.  Supreme  Court 
Justices  are  now  making  $35,000  per 
year.  Based  on  some  of  their  recent  deci- 
sions, perhaps  they  should  be  paying  the 
Government  $35,000  per  year  for  the 
privilege  of  being  a  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice. 

This  pay  bill  Is  a  mockery  of  sound 
government  fiscal  policy.  I  do  not  see 
the  logic  of  Congress  advocating  econ- 
omy with  one  hand  and  voting  foolish 
salary  Increases  with  the  other. 

Mr .  CORBETT .  Mr .  Chairman ,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tieman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cunning- 
ham]. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  I  am  aware  of 
problems  confronting  our  employees.  I 
have  in  the  past  supported  reasonable 
wage  Increases  for  our  employees  and 
helped  In  legislation  on  other  matters 
which  concern  them.  I  have  considered 
the  needs  of  our  employees  Just  as  I 
would  if  I  were  a  private  employer.  In- 
deed, the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  has  the  same  responsibility 
on  wages  and  working  conditions  of 
Federal  employees  as  does  an  employer 
in  private  industry  for  his  employees. 

I  again  favored  wage  adjustments  for 
employees  of  the  Government  when 
hearings  were  held  and  the  bill  before  us 
was  debated  In  the  committee  last  year. 
I  do  so  today.  However,  I  strongly  op- 
posed the  whopping  increases  in  salary 
for  the  legislative  branch,  including 
Members  of  Congress,  and  the  high- 
ranking  members  of  the  executive 
branch.  Including  Cabinet  officers  and 
other  officials.  I  also  opposed  the  big 
increases  for  members  of  the  judiciary. 

I  conslstentiy  supported  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  should  debate  and  ap- 
prove salary  legislation  for  Post  Office 
and  rank-and-file  classified  employees. 
That  Is  the  responslbUlty  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 
But  the  salary  Increases  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  branches  of  the  Government  do 
not  rightiy  belong  In  this  bill.  The  sal- 
ary legislation  affecting  these  latt«r 
three  groups  should  properly  go  to  the 
Committees  on  House  Administration 
and  Judiciary,  just  as  they  have  In  the 
past.    Even  so.  I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman, 


I  can  see  no  Justification  for  the  whop- 
ping Increases  proposed  In  this  bill  for 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial 
branches.  I  so  stated  In  my  minority 
views  which  are  before  you  as  a  part  of 
the  committee  report. 

We  have  Just  passed  a  huge  tax  reduc- 
tion bill  and  many  nice  speeches  were 
made  by  the  supix)rters  of  that  bUl  that 
we  should  now  economize.  But  the  Ink 
Is  hardly  dry  on  that  measure  when  now 
we  have  before  us  this  huge  Increase  In 
salaries  for  ourselves,  the  high-ranking 
members  of  the  executive  branch  and 
the  Judiciary.  This  prop>osal  certainly 
does  not  set  a  good  example  of  our  In- 
tention to  reduce  spending. 

After  the  general  debate  Is  concluded, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  offer  amendments 
to  the  pending  bill  to  eliminate  the  sal- 
ary Increases  for  officials  of  the  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial  branches.  If 
my  efforts  to  divorce  these  from  titie  I, 
which  has  to  do  with  the  postal  and 
rank-and-file  classified  workers,  fall, 
then  I  shall  have  to  vote  against  the  en- 
tire bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stated  In  my  mi- 
nority views  which  were  written  by  me 
last  fall,  I  do  not  argue  with  any  Mem- 
ber as  to  whether  he  thinks  his  pay 
should  be  Increased  by  45  percent  or  if 
he  believes  similar  increases  should  be 
given  to  the  high-ranking  officials  of  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary. I  do,  however,  In  all  sincerity,  call 
upon  each  Member  to  stand  up  In  sup- 
port of  a  rollcall  on  final  passage  In 
order  that  the  public  will  know  Just 
where  each  Member  stands. 

I  voted  for  the  rule  to  bring  this  meas- 
ure before  us.  I  felt  dutybound  to  do 
so  because  the  bill  came  from  my  com- 
mittee. But  it  should  be  understood 
that  I  did  so  because  I  felt  certain  the 
rule  would  be  adopted  and  I  could  then 
offer  the  amendments  to  separate  the 
postal  and  rank-and-file  wage  section  of 
the  bill  from  the  excessive  increases  pro- 
posed for  Members  of  Congress.  Cabinet 
officers,  and  members  of  the  judiciary. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
DwyerL 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  much  in  the  pending  bill,  H  R.  8986, 
that  I  strongly  support.  But  I  feel 
obliged  to  state  at  the  outset  that  I  can- 
not accept  the  Justification  for  raising 
the  salaries  of  Members  of  Congress.  I 
trust  we  shall  have  an  oppKjrtunity  to 
vote  on  this  specific  question,  and  I 
believe  It  can  be  done  In  such  a  way  that 
other  sections  of  the  bill  will  not  be 
jeopardized. 

In  most  respects,  it  seems  to  me,  this 
is  a  good  bill,  and  I  congratulate  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  for  the  care  and 
diligence  with  which  they  approached  the 
painstaking  and  complex  Job  of  con- 
structing the  bill.  It  is  a  major  respon- 
sibility of  the  Congress — as  representa- 
tives of  the  employers  of  civil  servants — 
to  maintain  the  salary  structure  for  Fed- 
eral employees  so  that  the  system  Itself 
will  be  Internally  consistent  and  will  pro- 
vide a  just  and  equitable  level  of  compen- 
sation In  terms  of  the  cost  of  living  and 
of  salaries  paid  for  comparable  work  out- 
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side  the  Government.  This  objective  will 
be  achieved  In  large  measure  by  approval 
of  the  appropriate  provisions  of  the  bill. 

It  is  altogether  too  easy  to  take  for 
granted,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  capable  and 
often  devoted  public  service  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  receive  day 
after  day  from  their  fellow  citizens  in 
the  postal  and  other  Federal  career  serv- 
ices. This  debate  provides  a  valuable 
opportunity  to  recognize  their  continu- 
ing contributions  and  express  our  appre- 
ciation for  their  loyal  service. 

Despite  my  general  agreement  with 
the  comparability  principle,  especially 
for  employees  at  the  lower  and  middle 
grades  and  levels,  I  am  not  satisfied  that 
this  principle  should  be  slavishly  fol- 
lowed at  the  upper  levels  of  Federal  ex- 
ecutives, judges,  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Here  the  circumstances  and  satis- 
factions of  Federal  service  are  qualita- 
tively different.  I  do  not  mean  to  Imply 
that  top-level  civil  servants  and  those 
serving  under  Presidential  appointments 
should  be  discriminated  against  In  re- 
gard to  their  salaries  or  that  somehow 
they  should  learn  to  live  on  the  sense  of 
accomplishment  they  get  from  their 
work.  I  understand  and  accept  the  need 
for  salary  adjustments  at  these  levels  not 
only  to  do  them  abstract  justice  but  also 
to  reduce  the  costly  attrition  of  highly 
competent  officials  whose  personal  re- 
sponsibilities force  them  to  leave  the 
Government  for  substantially  higher 
paying  jobs  in  private  Industry  or  the 
professions. 

I  do  contend,  however,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  must  make  some  allowance  for 
the  differences  between  private  and  Gov- 
ernment employment  at  these  higher 
levels.  In  general,  I  think  It  Is  fair  to 
conclude  that  career  Federal  officials  en- 
joy greater  security  than  their  opposite 
ntunbers  in  the  private  economy.  They 
also  have  the  advantage  of  the  special 
Incentives,  prestige,  and  satisfaction  that 
come  from  the  knowledge  that  the  gen- 
eral public  rather  than  private  Interests 
are  the  beneficiaries  of  their  work.  It 
may  be  difficult  to  place  a  monetary 
value  on  these  factors  when  determining 
salary  levels,  but  I  do  think  these  factors 
justify  something  less  than  exact  com- 
parability for  high  level  career  and  ap- 
pointive employees. 

This  Is  true,  or  should  be,  to  a  much 
greater  extent  for  Members  of  Congress. 
Although  we  all  have  family  responsi- 
bilities, special  expenses,  and  other  fi- 
nancial needs,  I  fear  we  would  do  a 
disservice  to  traditions  of  public  service 
and  to  the  Ideals  of  elective  office  if  we 
should  ever  set  congressional  salaries  at 
a  level  high  enough  to  make  the  salary 
itself  a  major  attraction  to  those  who 
might  consider  seeking  the  office.  I  say 
this  knowing  full  well  that  many  of  our 
colleagues  do  have  a  tough  time  meet- 
ing expenses.  I  say  it,  too,  recognizing 
the  objection  to  limiting  membership  in 
the  Congress,  In  effect,  to  those  rich 
enough  or  ruthless  enough  not  to  have 
to  worry  about  their  salaries.  For  I  do 
not  mean  to  suggest  that  congressional 
salaries  should  never  be  raised  or  that 
nothing  valid  can  be  said  In  favor  of 
maintaining  them  at  a  respectable  level 
within  the  context  of  Government  sal- 
aries generally. 


What  I  do  suggest  is  that  there  is 
more  to  this  job  than  money — more,  in 
fact,  than  there  is  in  any  other  Job  in 
the  world  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
Presidency.  We  do  not  pay  the  Presi- 
dent the  more  than  $1  million  a  year 
many  tycoons  of  private  enterprise  are 
paid,  nor  anywhere  near  it.  But  I  doubt 
seriously  If  anyone  here  would  contend 
that  this  refiects  adversely  on  the  office 
or  the  person  of  the  President  or  some- 
how diminishes  public  respect  for  his 
awesome  power  and  responsibilities,  or 
even  reduces  the  field  of  prospective 
candidates  for  President.  On  a  slightly 
lower  scale,  the  same  point  can  be  made 
about  Congress.  Some  financial  sacri- 
fice Is  part  and  parcel  of  election  to  this 
high  office.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
rightly  eliminate  it.  For,  when  we  seek 
this  office,  we  are  not  reaching  for  a 
plum;  we  are  offering  to  serve. 

I  would  also  object  to  the  congres- 
sional pay  raise  provisions  of  the  bill  on 
groimds  of  bad  timing.  We  have  not  yet 
convinced  the  people  we  represent,  in 
my  judgment,  that  Congress  as  a  whole 
deserves  a  40  percent  <w  higher  Increase 
in  salary.  Unfortunately,  the  reputation 
of  Congress  among  the  people  generally 
Is  not  at  Its  highest.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent, at  least,  we  share  the  respKjnslbllity 
for  this  situation,  since  we  have  not 
taken  affirmative  and  effective  steps  to 
reshape  and  improve  the  procedures 
which  govern  our  activities  or  to  impnise 
UE>on  ourselves  the  higher  standards  of 
conduct  and  performance  which  p>eople 
have  a  ri.ght  to  expect. 

At  this  time,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
spect for  the  opinions  and  values  of  our 
people  would  seem  to  me  to  counsel 
against  this  sizable  increase  of  our  own 
salaries. 

Finally,  I  am  led  to  protest  against  the 
self-imposed  necessity  for  Members  of 
Congress  to  determine  their  own  and 
their  colleagues'  salaries.  There  is 
something  slightly  distasteful  about  it, 
something  approaching  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest situation,  which  Congress  should 
seek  means  of  avoiding — if  honorable 
and  responsible  means  of  avoiding  it  can 
be  found. 

I  wonder  if,  in  past  efforts  to  avoid 
this  dilemma,  sufficient  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  possibility  of  devising 
a  permanent  and  self-perpetuating 
formula  vmder  which  a  disinterested  and 
wholly  objective  committee  outside  the 
Congress  could  be  assigned  the  respon- 
sibility, under  generally  accepted  stand- 
ards and  criteria  related  to  the  office, 
of  establishing  and  revising  from  time 
to  time  the  level  of  compensation  for 
Members. 

The  benefits  of  such  a  formula  are 
obvious.  Among  others,  we  would  be 
freeing  ourselves  to  do  a  more  dispas- 
sionate job  of  determining  salary  levels 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  Government. 
And  we  would  be  removing  any  trace  of 
suspicion  that  what  we  do  about  Federal 
salaries  may  at  the  same  time  benefit 
ourselves. 

Lacking  such  a  formula,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  considering  all  the  relevant 
circumstances,  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
raise  our  own  salaries  in  this  bill.  I 
expect  an  amendment  will  be  offered 
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removing    congressional    salaries    from 
the  bill  and  I  shaU  vote  for  thlB  amend- 

"^Mr     CORBETT.     Mr.     Chairman.     I 
yield  myseir  such  time  as  remains  on  this 

Mr  Chairman,  we  all  who  are  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  recognize  that  It  is  a 
hard  and  a  disagreeable  task  to  deal  with 
the  salaries  of  all  of  the  people  in  the 
Federal  CKjvernment  from  the  Vice 
President  down  to  the  page  boy.  includ- 
ing ourselves. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  duty  for 
so  doing  falls  squarely  upon  our  shoul- 
ders. We  must  necessarily  face  up  to 
that  responsibility. 

Mr    Chairman,  in  reviewing,  and  for 
reemphasis.  some  of  the  arguments  that 
have    been    advanced    I    believe    these 
things  are  vital     In  the  Salary  Act  of 
1962  we  wrote  Into  that  act  this  feature 
of  comparability.     I  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  at  that  time  and  before  our 
committee  that  we  were  definitely  set- 
ting up  a  system  whereby  there  would  be 
an  annual  pay  bill  dealing  with  Federal 
employees'  salaries,  because  we  Included 
in  that  bill  the  positive  directive  to  the 
E>resident  of  the  United  States  that  he 
should  annually,  based  on  a  considera- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
make  a  recommendation  to  the  Congress 
on  the  matter  of  salary  adjustments. 

We  wrote  that  law.  we  established  the 
principle,  and  as  a  result  thereof  this 
measure  Is  before  us  today. 

Then  we  have  something  else  that  was 
equally  foreseeable  and  that  Is  we  set  up 
a  situation  in  which  we  were  pressing 
the  classified  salaries,  particularly  in  the 
supergrades.  up  against  the  $20,000  lim- 
itation, and  up  against  the  congressional 
salary.    Right  now.  if  this  bUl  were  to 
pass  with  title  II.  or  the  congressional 
salary  stricken  from  it.  what  we  would 
have  would  be  a  situation  in  which  peo- 
ple In  the  four  highest    grades  of  the 
classified  service  would  be  making  more 
money  than  a  Member  of  the  House  or 
Senate.     Salaries  in  grade  18  would  go 
to  $24  500  which  would,   of  course,  be 
$2  000  higher  than  the  congressional  sal- 
ary.    That  situation  simply  could  not 
exist.    I  know  there  are  many  of  us.  and 
I  might  be  included  among  them,  who 
would  prefer  that  congressional  salaries 
were  not  in  this  bill.   But  how  are  you  go- 
ing to  escape  the  responsibility  ?    How  are 
you  going  to  go  on  allowing  increases  in 
the  executive  branch,  allow  Increases  in 
the  classified  service,  allow  increases  In 
the  judiciary,  and  then  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  you  are  not  worth 
as  much  money  as  the  people  employed 
under  your  legislation?    We  can  make 
ourselves  awfully  absurd. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Chair- 
man. wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Would  it  not 
be  practical  to  go  on  and  make  these 
other  adjustments  so  that  we  may  have 
them  smoothed  out.  then  consider  the 
legislative  branch  separately,  and  we 
would  know  where  we  are? 

Mr.  CORBETT  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman about  the  timing  on  this  particu- 
lar bill  and  the  consideration  of  it.  but 
I  would  do  it  the  other  way  around.    I 


think  consideration  of  congressional 
raises  should  take  place,  then  havethe 
adjustments  made  afterward  TJey 
should  not  be  in  the  same  bill.  You 
should  have  this  legislative  acUon  hap- 
pening simultaneously  or  prior  thereto, 
or  you  are  not  going  to  know  where  you 

I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  on  the 
timing  and  the  introduction  of  this  legis- 
lation, that  was  a  matter  of  choice  of 
the  leadership  on  his  side.  We  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it. 

In  this  connecUon  somewhere  along 
the  line  I  propose  to  offer  a  motion  to 
recommit  with  Instructions.    That  mo- 
tion, whatever  it  eventually  wUl  be   de- 
pends in  part  on  what  is  done  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole.     But  It  will  keep 
everything  within  scale  in  titles  n.  in. 
and  rv   which  is  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive and  judiciary.    If  you  pick  out  one 
specific  point  in  this  bill,  with  the  rarest 
exception  and  amend   It   up  or  down, 
you  are  going  to  have  Inequities,  dis- 
proportlonment.  and  so  forth.     So  any 
motion  to  adjust  the  salary  schedules  n 
titles  II.  m.  and  IV  has  to  be  done  In 
a  lump  approach. 

Mr    JONES  of  Missouri.     You  would 
make  one  exception,  and  that  Is  In  the 
terms  of  some  of  the  employees  of  the 
House  who  were  specifically  sUted^   I 
think  you  would  want  to  change  that. 
Mr.  CORBETT.     I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  the  only  reason  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  introduce  an  amendment  to  place 
them  in  the  same  category  as  classified 
service   is   because   my   colleague   from 
Arizona  Is  going  to  do  It.  and  I  shall 
support  that.    So  we  are  going  to  treat 
them  exactly  as  we  treat  people  in  the 
classified  service. 

Havin?  gone  over  the  matter  of  the 
comparability  feature.  I  think  something 
else  ought  to  be  pointed  out.     In  the 
past  15  years  we  have  had  salary  bills 
before   us   for   the   Federal    employees. 
Those  bills  have  Increased  the  salaries 
of  Federal  employees  on  an  average  of 
about  5  percent  a  year.    They  have  re- 
sulted from  tugs  of  war.  from  shotgun 
situations,  they  have  resulted  from  dis- 
charge petitions,  everything  of  the  like. 
And  that  5  percent  a  year.  I  might  say. 
is  really  compounded.    It  is  5  percent  on 
top  of  5  percent  on  top  of  5  percent. 
With  that,  they  went  up  quite  a  ways. 
If  it  should  happen  that  the  Bureau  of 
Labor   Statistics   Is  accurate   in  saying 
as  far  as  It  can  be  predicted  that  the 
cost  of  living  will  go  up  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  3  percent  a  year,  or  the  com- 
parabUity  will  go  up  3  percent  a  year, 
then  the  pay  raises  that  are  going  to 
happen  from  the  establishment  of  this 
principle  will  be  less  than  the  pay  raises 
that  have  resulted  from  the  necessary 
test-of-strength  pay  raises.    So  we  are 
not  doing  something  here  that  is  out- 
landish, that  is  fiscally  irresponsible.    We 
are  doing  the  exact  opposite. 

I  want  to  say  about  the  matter  of  fis- 
cal responsibility  that  two  of  the  per- 
sons who  spoke  against  the  rule  on  this 
bill  got  up  here  and  fought  and  bled 
and  died,  and  some  others  as  well,  on 
the  matter  of  balancing  the  budget,  fis- 
cal responsibility  and  whatnot.  I  looked 
up  the  record.  Here  is  a  bill  that  ulti- 
mately could  cost  in  the  neighborhood 


of  $540  million  for  persons.    They  voted 
among  other  things  for  the  feed -gr an 
program,  and  what  did  the  feed-grain 
program  cost  In  the  last  fiscal  year?    It 
cost  $936  million.     I  assume  that  they 
probably  voted  for  the  cotton  bill  and 
the  peanut  bill  and  some  other  things, 
too      I  do  not  know  for  sure,  but  in 
fiscal  1961  the  feed  grain  bill,  which  was 
gaining  full  momentum,  cost  $800  mil- 
lion even  then.    This  means  that  In  the 
last  2  fiscal  years  for  which  there  are 
records    the    feed    grain   bill   has   cost 
$1  745  million.    I  did  not  vote  for  It.   The 
fact  of  the  matter  Is  the  bill  passed  by 
a  vote  of  only  208  to  196. 

But  when  we  are  talking  about  the 
feed  grain  responsibilities.  I  think  I 
would  rather  in  a  great  country.  » 
wealthy  country,  realize  that  one  of  its 
first  responsibilities  after  Interest  and 
pensions  is  proper  compensation  of  its 
employees.  If  we  are  going  to  be  fis- 
cally responsible,  and  I  hope  we  are.  we 
certainly  would  do  better  to  take  it  out 
on  grain  than  on  persons. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  When  the  gentleman 
voted  to  bring  this  bill  out  of  commit- 
tee am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  this 
comparability  feature  had  been  satis- 
fied, in  his  opinion?  Was  the  compara- 
bility satisfied? 

Mr  CORBETT.  I  was  checking  some- 
thing else  here  for  a  moment.  Did  not 
the  gentleman  vote  lor  that  feed  grain 
bill,  too?  ,    ... 

Mr  GROSS.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 
No  I  do  not  think  I  did.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman.  I  do  not  think  I  did.  I  will 
check  It  up  tomorrow  and  let  the  gentle- 
man know. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  What  was  the  gen- 
tleman's question? 

Mr  GROSS.  On  the  subject  of  the 
subsidy  I  would  hate  to  have  the  total 
of  the  subsidies  that  have  gone  Into 
Pennsylvania  and  its  Industries  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government.  I  thmk 
we  would  get  a  pretty  good  figure. 

Mr  CORBETT.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman.  Pennsylvania  has  done  pretty 
weU— we  have  gotten  back  about  80  cents 
for  every  doUar  that  we  turn  Into  the 
Federal  Government.  That  is  a  pretty 
good  record. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  Is  a  better  record 
than  the  State  of  Iowa  has. 

Mr  CORBETT.  Maybe  we  may  have 
more  Ulented  people— I  do  not  know. 

Mr   GROSS.    What  about  this  com- 
parability feature?    The  gentleman  sup- 
ported that   in  the   committee      As   i 
undersund  It.  tomorrow  there  will  be  £m 
amendment  offered  to  reduce  the  total 
amount  of  this  bill  by  what-4170  mil- 
lion or  something  like  that?    There  was 
this  comparability  feature  when  It  came 
out  of  the  committee.    The  gent  eman 
supported  It.    Will  It  be  comparable  and 
win  It  be  on  the  basis  of  comparability 
tomorrow  If  the  amendment  is  adopted? 
Mr   CORBETT.    The  gentleman  well 
knows  and  his  question  Is  more  a  matter 
of  Irritation  than  Information  and  we 
recognize  that  comparablUty  cannot  be 
achieved  In  a  single  day.  particularly 


when  we  have  Influential  Members  of 
this  House  who  are  against  It.  Second, 
we  have  to  make  these  steps  step  by 
step.  I  think  this  will  go  a  long  way  In 
the  right  direction.  One  of  the  reasons 
certainly  for  the  chairman  putting  in 
this  amendment,  and  the  gentleman 
knows  It.  is  because  he  wants  to  be  finan- 
cially responsible.  There  are  $545  mil- 
lion budgeted  for  a  pay  raise  and  we 
are  trying  to  hold  the  figure  right  on  that 
line  because  of  the  sound  advice  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thsmk  the  gentleman 
for  the  compliment. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  for  the  statement 
he  has  made  here.  It  is  very  obvious 
the  gentleman  has  made  a  thorough  and 
objective  study  of  the  issues  Involved. 
He  has  made  an  objective  presentation 
of  the  issues  to  the  House  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  sincerely. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  In 
closing.  I  do  believe  that  we  can  very  well 
adopt  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  title  I.  I 
believe  we  can  scale  back  titles  II.  HI. 
and  rv  and  still  allow  plenty  of  room  to 
prevent  compression  in  the  near  future. 
I  hope  after  these  things  have  happened 
that  we  do  pass  this  bill.  The  chief  rea- 
son I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill,  if  it  is 
amended  as  Indicated,  is  because  of  the 
very  criticism  that  has  been  directed 
against  this  body  by  people  who  have  not 
liked  the  way  we  conduct  ourselves.  To 
my  mind.  If  we  are  going  to  be  a  body  de- 
serving of  respect  and  if  we  are  to  set 
an  example  of  good,  efficient  activity  in 
the  Government  of  these  United  States, 
we  ought  to  be  equipped  with  the  Inde- 
pendence that  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois spoke  of;  we  should  be  properly 
staffed  and  we  ought  to  be  properly  dedi- 
cated and  we  ought  to  do  what  we  can 
not  only  to  elect  good  men  to  this  House, 
but  to  keep  them  here  when  we  get  them. 
So  I  hope,  after  we  have  properly  consid- 
ered the  amendments,  that  we  do  our 
duty  and  pass  this  bill  and  raise  the 
salaries  of  the  Federal  employees  to  a 
more  comparable  position,  and  I  think 
we  may  feel  proud  of  our  efforts. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  like  to  Join  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  the  majority 
whip,  in  congratulating  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  courageous  and  very  en- 
lightening speech.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  taken  a  sound  position.  It  is 
not  an  easy  position  to  take.  I  would 
point  out  to  the  gentleman,  and  to  the 
House,  that  none  of  the  criticisms  that 
I  have  seen  In  the  press  about  this 
salary  raise  has  been  directed  toward 
the  judiciary  or  any  of  the  other  execu- 
tive branch  or  departments  at  all,  which 
branches  of  the  Goverrmient  are,  of 
course,  Included  in  the  bill.  The  only 
attack  that  has  been  made  has  been 


made  on  the  Congress.  This  is  nothing 
unusual.  The  Congress  always  is  the 
whipping  boy  and.  I  suppose  perhaps,  in 
a  democracy  that  is  the  way  It  ha^  to  be. 
But  I  am  always  reminded  of  what  for- 
mer President  Truman  said,  and  I  like 
to  apply  this  rule  in  my  own  case — if  you 
cannot  take  the  heat,  you  ought  to  get 
out  of  the  kitohen. 

But  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  these 
people  whose  consciences  seem  to  be 
bothering  them.  I  would  inform  the  gen- 
tleman, and  I  have  Informed  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  on  this  side,  that  I  have 
an  amendment  that  I  will  offer  tomorrow 
at  the  proper  time  which  will  permit  any 
gentleman  who  feels  that  his  conscience 
bothers  him.  to  waive  any  part  or  all  of 
the  Increase;  or  for  that  mattor  if  he 
thinks  he  is  not  worth  it,  he  can  waive 
the  entire  salary. 

I  have  it  on  good  authority,  from  no 
less  than  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  who  has  told 
me  he  will  so  state  on  the  fioor.  that  this 
also  will  exempt  any  such  Member  or 
Members  from  any  tax  liability  for  that 
portion  of  the  salary  which  is  waived. 

I  shall  offer  this  amendment  not  face- 
tiously— it  merely  will  provide  that  any 
portion  may  be  waived — but  In  the  sin- 
cere hope  that  It  will  be  agreed  to.  If 
it  is  agreed  to.  some  of  those  who  have 
lobbied  me  on  the  last  pay  increase  to 
vote  for  the  bill,  when  they  could  not 
vote  for  it  but  wanted  to  be  first  in  line 
to  get  the  money — and  I  have  a  list  of 
them — may  wish  to  waive  a  portion.  If 
they  do  not  waive  a  portion,  I  shall  un- 
dertake to  let  their  constituents  know 
the  depth  of  the  hypocrisy  they  have 
reached  In  this  matter. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  would  remind  the 
gentleman  of  a  closing  session  when  we 
were  to  vote  on  adjournment.  A  num- 
ber of  Members  brought  their  suitcases 
to  the  floor.  They  wanted  to  leave  town 
at  once.  They  hoped  that  we  would 
vote  to  adjourn,  but  they  would  not. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  same  situation  ex- 
isted. I  recall  at  least  two  Members  who 
said: 

Well.  I  hope  you  will  vote  for  It.  My  name 
is  high  on  the  alphabet  and  I  will  be  later 
on  the  roll,  but  I  will  be  there  to  get  the 
check  even  though  I  cannot  vote  for  the 
Increase. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Though  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  might 
say  that  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  on  April  15.  1955.  when  a 
similar  question  arose  on  the  other  pay 
bill,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  about  It.  I  will  read  exactly 
what  he  said: 

In  our  decision  of  March  19.  1925,  A-8427. 
to  the  then  Sergeant  at  Arms.  House  of 
Representatives,  involving  a  similar  situa- 
tion, we  held  that  the  payment  of  salary  of 
Members  of  the  Congress  could  be  made  only 
at  the  rate  fixed  by  law.  Accordingly,  you 
are  Informed  that  Members  of  the  CTongress 
may  not.  In  the  absence  of  statutory  au- 


thority, waive  any  portion  of  their  statutory 
salaries. 

Mr  hays:  That  is  the  point,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield. 

Mr.  CORBETT.    Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  hays.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  for  30  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  hays.  The  crux  of  it  is.  "In  the 
absence  of  statutory  authority."  They 
did  not  have  It.  My  amendment  would 
give  it  to  them.  That  would  change  the 
whole  situation.  If  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to.  they  will  have  statutory  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  wish  to  interrupt 
for  Just  a  moment.  If  the  bill  does  not 
pass,  this  argument  is  quite  academic 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  would  agree. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  in  an  argument  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman,  but  the 
original  opinion,  which  was  in  1925. 
went  on  to  say  that  even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible for  a  Member  to  waive  the  salary 
it  could  always  be  claimed  and  would 
be  required  to  be  paid  to  his  heirs. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Not  at  this  time.  The 
gentleman  can  offer  his  amendment  and 
tomorrow  it  can  be  discussed. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to- 
day In  opposition  to  H.R.  8986,  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Salary  Act  of  1964.  I  do 
so  because  this  pay  increase  bill  is  un- 
warranted and  unwise  at  this  time,  and 
represents  a  clear  breach  of  faith  with 
the  American  people. 

Just  2  weeks  ago  this  House  and  the 
Senate  approved  the  conference  report 
on  the  tax  reduction  bill.  We  did  so 
with  ringing  pledges  of  economy  in  Gov- 
ernment. These  pledges  were  neces- 
sary, many  of  us  felt,  if  the  tax  cuts  were 
to  be  justified,  and  it  was  on  the  basis 
of  these  pledges  that  the  tax  bill  was 
passed.  In  fact,  we  were  told  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  Honorable 
Wilbur  Mills,  that  upon  passage  of 
the  tax  bill  we  must: 

Be  careful  as  we  proceed  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation — keep  In  mind  the 
pledge  that  we  made  to  exercise  all  the  pos- 
sible restraint  that  we  can  on  the  spending 
side  of  Government. 

Yet  today  we  are  being  asked  to  make 
a  mockery  of  these  pledges  of  economy. 
We  are  being  asked  to  approve  a  pay 
hike  for  Federal  employees  and  Members 
of  Congress  that  would  total  anywhere 
from  $544  million  to  well  over  $600  mil- 
lion. Surely,  if  we  are  to  approve  spend- 
ing this  much  money  we  shall  have  to 
find  justification  for  It.  Yet  there  Is 
little  or  no  justification  for  most  of  the 
pay  raises  contained  in  this  bill. 

It  is  at  the  higher  echelon  levels  of  the 
executive  department,  and  the  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  pay  raises  authorized  by 
this  bill  that  all  justification  Is  thrown 
to  the  winds.  Surely  at  a  time  when  we 
are  running  in  the  red,  with  deficits  of 
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over  $10  billion  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  $5  billion  projected  for  next   /ear. 
we  cannot  justify  these  pay  increases 
Further  we  have  just  had  a  substantial 
increase  in  take-home  pay  through  the 
tax   reduction  bill.    Yet  we   are   being 
asked  to  ignore  fiscal  responsibility  and 
approve  pay  increases  which  in  the  case 
of    Members    of    Congress    amount    to 
$10  000  per  year— a  44-percent  increase. 
I  submit  to  you  that  we  have  not  earned 
this  pay  increase.    Also,  our  judiciary 
Is  not  exactly  starving.    We  seem  to  for- 
get that  life  tenure  and  more  than  gen- 
erous pensions  toward  which  the  judges 
make  no  contribution  represent  "fringe 
benefits"    of    considerable    magnitude. 
And  the  higher  echelon  executive  branch 
employees,   like   Members   of   Congress, 
should  be  wilUng  to  forego  pay  increases 
until  Congress  and  the  administration 
get  our  Federal  fiscal  house  in  order  and 
balance  the  budget.    Even  If  these  pay 
raises  are  approved,  they  should  not  go 
into  effect  until  budget  receipts  exceed 
expenditures  by  an  amount  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  of  this  bill. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  that  I  intend  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  this  measure.    As  sure  as  I 
am  standing  here   an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  have  this  bill  passed  by  a  voice 
vote  or  teller  vote:   in  other  words,  to 
avoid  at  all  costs  getting  each  Member 
on  record  as  to  how  he  stands.     I  for  one 
intend  to  demand  a  rollcall  vote  on  this 
measure,  and  I  hope  enough  of  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  so  that  our  constitu- 
ents can  see  for  themselves  which  of  us 
has  the  audacity  to  vote  himself  a  $10.- 
000  pay  increase  at  a  time  when  we  are 
already   running   far   In   the   red.    Mr. 
Chairman.  I  obviously  feel  very  strongly 
about  this  measure.    I  only  hope  that  in 
light  of  the  economy  pledges  we  made 
just  2  weeks  ago,  that  those  who  feel  as 
strongly  in  favor  of  this  measure  as  I  do 
against  it  will  stand  and  be  counted  with 
me     If  this  is  done,  if  we  get  a  rollcall 
vote  on  this  bill.  I  am  confident  that 
H.R.  8986  will  suffer  the  resounding  de- 
feat it  deserves. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  UdallI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  UdallI.  is  recognized 
for  8  minutes,  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  was  proper  to  grant 
a  rvUe  so  this  pay  raise  bill  could  be 
brought  to  the  floor,  amendments  pre- 
sented, and  then  to  permit  each  Member 
to  vote  for  or  against  the  bill  according 
to  his  conscience  by  rollcall  vote. 

I  regret  that  the  measure  includes 
raises  for  Members  of  Congress  along 
with  Increases  for  Federal  employees. 
Certain  adjustments  for  Federal  em- 
ployees Including  postal  workers  are  in- 
dicated but  I  do  not  believe  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  entitled  to  a  44-per- 
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cent  Increase  in  order  to  do  this.  Cer- 
tainly not,  m  face  of  the  largest  tax  cut 
m  history  coupled  with  the  Nation's  as- 
tronomical debt  in  excess  of  $300  billion, 
this  is  an  Invitation  to  the  most  dreade<l 
tax  of  all — inflation. 

Unless  the  proposal  to  Increase  con- 
gressional salaries  is  removed.  I  Intend 
to  vote  against  the  measure. 

Mr    BRUCE.     Mr.    Chairman,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  LibonatiI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LIBONATI.    Mr.  Chairman.  H.R. 
8986.  the   Federal   pay   raise  bill  is  in 
reality  a  pay  readjustment  measure.   The 
$545  million  measure  is  supported  by  the 
administration  and  executive  and  busi- 
ness leaders  throughout  the  Nation.    It 
provides  for  an  Increase  in  pay  for  1.7 
million  Government  employees  and  an 
increase   of   $10,000   in   the   salaries  of 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  pay  raises  for  Federal  executives 
and  employees  are  In  conformity  with 
those  wages  paid  by  private  industry  for 
comparable  positions.  The  last  pay 
raise  voted— 1962— initiated  this  princi- 
ple as  a  basic  consideration  for  future 
legislation  at  this  level. 

Since  1945  the  Government  employees 
have  received  through  congressional  en- 
actment 10  raises.     The  590.000  postal 
employees  received  a  6.2-percent  Increase 
and  other  employees  numbering  1.1  mil- 
lion—classified  and  other  white-collared 
help— received     4.86-percent     Increases. 
All  throughout  the  history  of  these  raises 
by  the  Congress  the  greater  pressures 
were  activated  by  the  better  organized 
Federal  groups  of  employees,  thus  the 
emotional    or    political    advantages    of 
pressures  resulted  In  a  superficial  and 
loose  consideration  of  the  problem  as  a 
study— no  comparative  figures  developed 
between  Industrial  compensatory  tables 
of    wages    and    those    of    Government 
workers,  thus  esUbllshing  a  basic  rela- 
tionship between  the  Federal  salary  sys- 
tem and  those  of  Industry,  as  reflected  in 
comparative  employment  statistics  pre- 
pared by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
In  their  sUtlstical  tables,  which  estimate 
the  average  annual  adjustments  of  be- 
tween 2»2  and  3  percent  will  establish 
the  comparability  law  in  Government. 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  compara- 
bility principle  In  fixing  of  Federal  sal- 
aries will  effect  a  50-percent  decrease 
in  the  expense  incurred  in  increased  sal- 
ary expenses. 

The  BLS  survey  of  1961-62  Is  used  as 
the  basis  of  the  rates  in  the  bill.  A  1962- 
63  study  advocated  a  3 -percent  increase 
above  those  of  the  administration  in 
Federal  pay,  but  also  recommended  a 
cut  in  the  salaries  of  the  middle  and 
higher  bracketed  employees— below  the 
1961-62  figures. 

The  administration  approves  the  bill 
with  the  reservation  that  in  the  future 
a  bill  to  correct  the  Inequities  in  the 
middle  and  top  grades  be  enacted  to  ful- 
fill the  principle  of  complete  compara- 
bility with  similar  positions  in  industry 
and  business. 


As  far  as  the  judges  of  the  courts  are 
concerned  no  one  can  deny  that  their 
judicial  abilities  and  talents  would  in 
private  fields  of  their  profession  earn  far 
more  than  their  Federal  salaries. 

An  equally  Important  provision  of  the 
bill  provides  for  an  Increase  of  $10,000 
for  the  Members  of  the  Congress— the 
uninformed  citizen  would  be  critical  of 
the  Congress  voting  a  pay  raise  for  its 
Members  at  what  critics  say  is  an  ill 
opportune  time  period  when  the  finan- 
cial stability  of  the  Nation  Is  continuing 
in  the  deep  red  side  of  the  ledger:  and 
a!l  sorts  of  suggestions  In  public,  busi- 
ness, and  political  circles  are  advanced 
on  theories  to  secure  a  total  economic 
conservatism  in  Government  spending. 
Just  what  is  the  financial   situation 
confronting  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress relative  to  questions  Involving  the 
Inadequacy  of  the  present  level  of  sal- 
ary.    Although     the    present    salary— 
$22  500— appears  to  be  a  substantial  sum 
as  compensation  for  the  Federal  services 
at  this  level— yet  few  citizens  realize  the 
terrific  expenses  mcurred  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  In  meeting  the  fi- 
nancial responsibilities  of  this  office. 

To  begin  with,  the  Income  tax  reten- 
tion as  part  of  the  Government  tax 
amounts.  In  the  average  case,  of  a  mar- 
ried person  with  one  dependent  at  17  Va 
percent  of  salary— equal  to  about  $3,800 
per  year. 

The  contributions  at  all  levels  of  chari- 
ties and  programs  for  medical  research 
aid  foundations,  school  groups  visiting 
Washington,  travel  fares— incidental  to 
required  return  to  attend  district  func- 
tions and  congressional  business ;  further 
the  maintenance  of  two  homes  and  of- 
fices far  beyond  the  Government  allow- 
ances.   No  small  item  is  the  wide  range 
of    gifts,    donations,    and    emoluments 
given  to  constituents,  and  services— tips 
and  cab  fares.    Further,  the  obligations 
of  a  political  nature  including  the  contri- 
butions to  churches,  medical  programs, 
and  above  all.  the  dinners  to  visitors  in 
Washington.    Substantial  sums  are  also 
a  needed  outlay  of  IVn  percent  of  salary 
for  the  pension  fund  and  policies  insur- 
ing life  at  $10  to  $12  per  month  and 
health  at  $10  to  $12  per  month  for  family 
protection.    Many  of  the  Members  who 
are  elected  from  districts  sans  political 
organizations  must  wholly  finance  their 
own  political  units  in  order  to  perfect  a 
working  and  functioning  campaign  for 
their  election.     Many  are  in  a  serious 
financial  condition  due  to  the  heavy  coste 
between  yearly  Interval  campaigns  each 
2   years      The  Members  with   growing 
families    are    beset    with    problems    of 
school  and  college  tuition,  also  subsist- 
ence costs  of  education. 

Unless  salaries  are  increased  as  pro- 
posed m  this  legislation,  in  a  few  years 
only  persons  of  affluence  can  be  expected 
to  place  their  names  upon  the  lists  as 
candidates  for  congressional  office. 

There  are  less  than  1,600  offices  and 
positions  covered  In  the  congressional, 
executive,  and  judicial  salary  provi- 
sions at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $15.7  mil- 
lion and  represents  but  2  6  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  bill.  These  changes 
have  been  recommended  strongly  by  rec- 
ognized authorities  on  the  subject  both 


in  Government  and  private  life.  The  bill 
establishes  basically  a  sound  salary  sys- 
tem for  sdl  levels  of  Government.  Also, 
the  continued  application  of  the  com- 
parability principle  to  salaries  of  postal 
and  other  career  Federal  employees  de- 
pends in  the  final  analysis  on  the  salary 
levels  of  Federal  executives.  Judges,  and 
Members  of  Congress. 

Fair  and  substantial  salaries  will  re- 
tain in  the  Government  employ  execu- 
tives in  key  posts — Judges  of  high  repute 
and  talented  abilities,  authorities  in 
their  profession — and  attract  and  con- 
tinue at  the  legislative  level  of  Govern- 
ment capable  and  skilled  legislators  and 
individuals  who  are  fit  to  accept  the 
heavy  responsibilities  of  the  office  and  In 
dedication  to  this  service  are  not  beset  by 
financial  deficits  in  their  public  and  fsma- 
ily  obligations. 

The  committee  in  its  proposal  has  pre- 
sented a  realistic  bill  in  H.R.  8986  as  a 
result  of  long  study  and  thorough  re- 
search of  the  problem.  My  compliments 
and  appreciation  are  extended  to  its  il- 
lustrious Chairman  Tom  Murray  and 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  for  their  ines- 
timable valued  contribution  to  the  per- 
fection of  good  sound  Government  op- 
eration Insuring,  through  efficient  and 
Intelligent  personnel,  a  strong  function- 
ing Government. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Shriver]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
barely  been  2  weeks  since  final  passage 
of  a  tax  bin  which  will  reduce  Federal 
revenues  by  some  $11.5  billion.  We  have 
been  told  that  the  Federal  deficit  will 
approximate  $10  billion  In  the  present 
fiscal  year,  and  the  projected  deficit  for 
the  1965  fiscal  year  is  $5  billion.  The 
President  has  predicted  that  the  na- 
tional debt  will  go  from  the  current 
figure  of  $310  billion  to  a  total  of  $317 
billion  on  June  30.  1965. 

With  such  a  fiscal  picture  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  economy  and  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. We  have  an  obligation  to 
the  American  taxpayers  to  hold  the  line 
on  additional  spending  until  we  put  our 
fiscal  house  in  order.  We  at  least  should 
know  the  economic  consequences  of  the 
recently  enacted  tax  reduction  program. 

This  is  a  most  inappropriate  time  to 
consider  Increases  in  the  salaries  of  top 
officials  of  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
Judicial  branches,  along  with  other  Fed- 
eral employees. 

In  any  consideration  of  Federal  pay- 
roll adjustments  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  January  of  this  year  a  pay  In- 
crease ranging  from  2  to  8  percent  be- 
came effective  automatically  under  pres- 
ent law.  This  added  $380  million  an- 
nually to  payroll  costs.  There  was  an- 
other Federal  employee  pay  increase  in 
October  1962,  which  added  costs  of 
about  $670  million  annually.  The  total 
civilian  payroll  for  the  year  ending  Jan- 
uary 31,  1964.  came  to  nearly  $16  bil- 
lion. 


In  the  p««t,  I  have  favored  pay  legis- 
lation designed  to  improve  the  living 
standard  of  classified  and  postal  em- 
ployees and  to  keep  Federal  employees 
on  a  sound  comparability  basis  with 
business  and  industry.  I  recognize  that 
there  are  civil  servants  at  the  lower  and 
medium  scale  of  the  pay  ladder  who  are 
deserving  of  further  consideration  and 
whose  pay  should  be  increased. 

However,  the  overall  fiscal  position  of 
the  Federal  Government  cannot  be 
Ignored  in  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  supported  final 
passage  of  the  tax  bill  a  little  more  than 
2  weeks  ago,  I  told  my  constituents: 

Tbe  enactment  of  thl£  tax  legislation  must 
be  recognized  as  a  commitment  by  both  Con- 
gress and  the  President  to  reduce  Pederal 
spending  where  poESible,  and  apply  rigid 
discipline  in  appropriations  and  expendi- 
tures.    I  will  support  such  an  effort. 

I  intend  to  uphold  my  pledge  to  the 
taxpayers  of  my  district.  With  the  con- 
dition of  the  Federal  Treasury  in  mind, 
I  cannot  in  good  conscience  support  H.R. 
8986. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Lamgen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcmi 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  even  if 
all  of  the  increases  called  for  in  this 
legislation  were  needed  and  could  be 
justified  by  statistics,  comparable  salary 
comparisons,  cost  of  living  needs  and  the 
like,  I  would  still  be  against  this  meas- 
ure because  of  one  asjiect  alone.  That 
is  the  audacity  we  are  displaying  by  even 
considering  an  increase  in  salary  for 
Members  of  Congress. 

This  Government  continues  to  run  in 
the  red  at  the  rate  of  $10  billion  a  year. 
We  certainly  do  not  know  how  the  new 
tax  cut  will  affect  the  economy,  some 
high-level  optimism  notwithstanding. 
And  there  is  still  no  concrete  indication 
that  this  Congress  is  really  ready  to  hold 
a  firm  line  on  spending.  But  we  do  have 
the  nerve  to  bring  up  a  pay  bill  that 
contains  a  $10,000  a  year  salary  Increase 
for  every  Member  of  this  Congress. 

I  am  bitterly  opposed  to  congressional 
salary  increases  at  this  time.  This  Con- 
gress should  go  on  record  against  such 
pay  boosts  until  the  Pederal  budget  has 
been  In  balance  for  at  least  6  months 
and  shows  every  Indication  of  remaining 
that  way.  To  enact  such  pay  legislation 
now  is  to  charge  the  cost  to  future  gen- 
erations. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  remind 
ourselves  that  there  are  plenty  of  un- 
solved problems  fioating  around  these 
halls  that  need  more  attention  than  this 
legislation  today.  Let  us  take  a  close 
look  at  spending  policies,  or  at  the  prob- 
lems facing  American  agriculture,  for 
Instance.  It  is  time  we  demonstrate  to 
the  American  public  that  we  are  worth 
that  much  money  before  reaching  for 
this  pot  of  Government  gold.  Borrowed 
gold  at  that. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentieman 


from  Texas  [Mr.  Alger]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  Govern- 
ment pay  Increases  during  periods  of 
Government  deficit  financing  are  Impru- 
dent, at  the  least.  This  Is  fiscal  irrespon- 
sibility. Deficit  financing  by  Govern- 
ment inflates  the  currency,  that  is,  cuts 
the  buying  power  of  the  dollar.  This  is 
too  dear  a  price  to  pay  for  pay  boosts, 
worthy  though  they  may  be. 

As  to  the  merits  of  this  bill,  otherwise, 
I  find  much  good  sense  in  the  several 
minority  views  in  the  report  accompany- 
ing the  bill.  Yet,  I  see  no  reason  to 
analyze  the  pay  bill  as  to  merit  or  de- 
merit when  deficit  financing  niles  out 
any  pay  boost. 

Yet,  lest  I  be  subject  to  criticism  for 
not  further  outlining  my  views,  particu- 
larly since  Members  of  Congress  are  in- 
volved I  must  add  this.  Comparability 
is  a  difficult  principle  in  equating  private 
and  Government  jobs.  Yes,  it  should  be 
kept  In  mind  as  one  factor.  Yet,  I  recog- 
nize also  that  the  service  of  an  elected 
official  is  different  from  private  enter- 
prise, and  the  appointed  official  is  in  yet 
another  category. 

I  want  to  make  this  plain,  that  I  be- 
lieve that  Members  of  Congress  should 
be  paid  more.  In  order  that  men  may 
serve  without  outside  Income,  or  without 
being  lndei>endently  wealthy,  or  without 
being  in  the  position  of  conflict  of  in- 
terest. The  pay  should  be  enough  to 
attract  men  of  top  ability  who  then  can 
live  on  their  salary.  To  me  this  is  most 
important. 

If  the  budget  were  in  balance,  I  would 
approve  the  salary  increase  for  Members 
of  Congress.  Also,  I  would  ouUine  fur- 
ther my  beliefs  as  to  the  other  pay  in- 
creases of  classified  Federal  employees, 
postal  employees,  Judges,  and  the  other 
F^eral  employees  covered  by  the  bill. 

As  Members  of  Congress  we  should 
earn  the  pay  boosts  for  all  Government 
employees,  including  Congressmen,  by 
expenditure  control  resulting  in  the  sur- 
plus beyond  the  balanced  budget  which 
then  could  go  into  this  pay  bill. 

Even  as  we  should  have  earned  the  tax 
cut  we  should  earn  the  pay  boost.  Any 
other  conduct  on  our  part,  I  hold,  is 
wrong  and  fiscally  unsound. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Tuck] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  bill  H.R.  8986,  now 
under  consideration  and  known  as  the 
modernization  of  Pederal  salary  system. 
The  Utie  of  this  bill  Is  a  misnomer  and 
is  nothing  more  than  the  wholesale  in- 
crease of  Pederal  salaries  to  the  tune  of 
nearly  $600  million  annually.  If  this  bill 
is  enacted  into  law,  it  will  complicate  an 
already  serious  situation  and  further 
contribute    to    inflationary    conditions. 
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disturbing  the  economy  of  the  Nation  at 
a  time  when  all  thoughtful  citizens 
should  be  concerned  about  such  matters. 
The  passage  of  this  bill  means  the 
spending  of  money  that  we  do  not  have. 
It  means  an  increase  in  expenditures 
when  the  present' Congress  has  already 
voted  to  cut  taxes.  It  is  not  sound  in 
principle  to  increase  appropriations  and 
reduce  taxes  at  the  same  time.  Such  a 
procedure  is  contrary  to  my  philosophy 
of  government  and  to  the  legislative 
record  which  I  have  established  through- 
out my  entire  public  service  extending 
over  a  period  of  40  years. 

The  most  objectionable  feature  of  the 
proposed  legislation  is  that  it  boosts  the 
salaries  of  ofBcials  and  others  who  are 
already  in  high  salary  brackets,  certainly 
in  brackets  sufficient  to  support  them 
and  their  families  in  a  manner  fitting 
to  their  respective  positions. 

I  am  opposed  to  increasing  the  pay  of 
Members  of  Congress  until  such  time  as 
Congress  balances  the  budget.  The  serv- 
ices of  patriotic  men  and  women  cannot 
be  bought  over  the  counter  like  common 
merchandise.  Public  service  is  an  honor 
and  a  trust,  and  we  should  have  men  in 
public  office  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
whatever  is  necessaury  to  save  our  coun- 
try from  fiscal  imbalance  and  ruin.  Our 
country  was  not  made  great  by  men  who 
were  holding  out  their  hands  and  crying 
for  more  pay.  Our  country  was  estab- 
lished by  workingmen  who  were  lifters 
and  not  leaners. 

I  sun  likewise  opposed  to  increasing 
the  salaries  of  Cabinet  members  and 
Supreme  Court  Justices  and  others. 
Irrespective  of  whether  or  not  these 
public  servants  are  worthy  of  higher  pay. 
I  cannot  give  my  approval  to  such  an 
increase  at  a  time  when  our  national 
budget  is  so  far  out  of  balance. 

It  would  be  pleasing  to  me  to  be  able 
to  approve  a  further  raise  for  the  govern- 
mental and  post  office  workers  in  the 
lower  brackets  to  offset  the  Inflation  of 
recent  years  which  has.  in  effect,  reduced 
their  pay.  But  we  have  in  the  past  8 
or  9  years  increased  the  pay  of  many  of 
these  workers  by  approximately  50  per- 
cent and  the  result  each  time  has  meant 
more  inflation  and  has  brought  little,  if 
any.  relief,  cerUinly  not  to  those  who 
are  harassed  with  financial  problems. 

My  position  on  this  legislation  is  a 
matter  of  principle  from  which  I  cannot 
deviate.  I  would  be  willing  to  vote  for 
legislation  to  relieve  those  who  are  feel- 
ing the  results  of  intensive  inflation,  but 
I  am  not  convinced  that  this  Nation  is 
in  such  a  financial  condition  that  it  can 
appropriate  more  than  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  for  such  a  purijose. 

In  my  opinion,  such  a  proposal  is  un- 
conscionable and  smacks  of  a  salary  grab 
at  possibly  the  worst  time  in  our  history 
when  the  Government  is  already  in  fi- 
nancial straits. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  clos- 
ing the  debate  I  wish  to  make  two  points: 
then  I  will  yield  to  the  majority  whip, 
who  will  consume  about  half  of  the  time 
remaining. 

I  hope  that  on  tomorrow  we  will  not 
hear  any  more  of  this  facetious,  prepos- 
terous, non  sequitur  argument  that 
"there  are  many  candidates  back  home 
in  my  district  who  want  to  run  for  Con- 
gress" and  therefore  we  should  not  raise 
salaries.  This  has  been  said  a  half  dozen 
times  today,  and  I  hope  we  will  not  hear 
it  tomorrow. 

Are  those  people  who  make  this  argu- 
ment saying  that  the  office  of  a  Member 
of  Congress  ought  to  go  to  the  lowest 
bidder— that  we  should  reduce  the  salary 
to  $20  000.  to  $15,000.  to  $12.00.  to  $5,000. 
and  so  long  as  there  is  one  man  who  says. 
"I  will  run  for  Congress."  we  will  lower 
it  some  more? 

Then  you  might  have  a  social  occasion 
and  you  say.  "Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
want  to  present  your  Congressman,  the 
only  man  we  could  find  in  nine  counties 
who  would  go  to  Washington  for  this 
salary  we  are  offering. '  Logically,  if 
this  argument  has  only  validity,  that 
Is  what  we  are  saying.  I  think  you 
could  get  people  to  rvm  for  Congress,  if 
you  would,  who  would  pay  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment $22,500,  and  those  who  want 
real  economy  here  and  to  improve  the 
Federal  fiscal  position  maybe  believe 
that  is  something  we  ought  to  do,  but 
I  will  tell  you  the  kind  of  people  we 
would  get.  if  that  is  what  you  are  talk- 
ing about.  You  would  get  the  kind  of 
people  that  we  do  not  want  in  Congress. 
So  I  hope,  gentlemen,  that  we  will  not 
hear  any  more  of  this  argument  tomor- 
row. 

I  said  this  was  a  management  bill. 
We  have  heard  talk  about  the  deficit 
and  we  do  have  a  deficit,  and  I  am  go- 
ing to  do  all  I  can  to  balance  the  budget 
around  here. 

But  let  me  tell  you  why  this  argument 
is  not  particularly  valid.  Let  me  cite 
you  a  case  history:  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  a  man  whose  responsibilities 
include,  among  others,  the  detailed  ex- 
amination of  all  aspects  of  a  major 
weapons  system  and  he  must  Isolate 
decisions  which  will  be  required  in  the 
next  5  budget  years  and  be  ready  with 
prudent  alternatives.  These  decisions 
involve  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
This  man  is  a  GS-18.  at  $20,000  a  year. 
He  came  here  from  a  top  executive  posi- 
tion with  an  aircraft  maker  where  he 
received  about  $40,000  a  year.  Every 
month  or  so  people  from  industry  come 
in  and  say  to  him.  "We  want  you  as  vice 
president  at  $40,000  a  year  " 

So  far  he  has  been  dedicated.  How- 
ever, when  the  day  comes  for  him  to  go, 
if  we  take  away  the  hope  that  we  are 
going  to  give  him  a  decent  salary,  you 
can  send  all  the  Members  you  want  down 
there  to  say  to  him,  "Let  us  tell  you  about 
our  deficit  and  let  us  tell  you  about  the 
national  debt  and  let  us  tell  you  about 
what  great  trouble  the  Government  has." 
This  fellow.  If  he  has  a  family  and  Is 
going  to  send  his  children  to  college, 
if  he  can  get  a  better  job,  unless  he  is 
dedicated.  Is  going  to  say.  "I  do  not  care. 


You  go  and  tell  that  story  about  that 
Federal  debt  and  that  deficit  and  all  of 
the  rest  of  the  troubles  the  Government 
has  to  someone  else." 

I  have  case  histories  and  I  have  a 
dozen  of  them  of  people  who  have  been 
presidents  of  corporations  and  who  are 
sought  after  every  month  by  private  cor- 
porations to  leave  their  jobs  at  double 
and  triple  their  salaries.  They  hang  on 
because  they  want  to  serve  the  Govern- 
ment. Yet  we  have  had  more  and  more 
turnover  in  these  critical  positions  and 
we  lose  these  men  at  just  about  the  time 
they  begin  to  produce  for  the  Govern- 
ment. These  positions  I  might  add  carry 
very  little  honor  or  prestige. 

As  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers said: 

If  a  bu8lne«8  were  loelng  money  because 
coste  were  too  high.  It  might  consider  hiring 
some  new  department  heads  to  cut  costs — 
pay  them  well  for  doing  It  and  thus  balance 
the  budget. 

But  not  Government. 


This  is  a  bill  that  will  do  something 
for  the  taxpayers  and  help  us  to  get  the 
kind  of  Federal  Establishment  we  can  all 
be  a  little  more  proud  of.  I  hope  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  tomorrow  will 
support  our  committee  in  the  particular 
amendmenU  that  are  going  to  be  offered 
and.  roUcall  or  no  rollcall,  that  we  will 
pass  this  bill.  t>ecause  it  is  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  whatever  time 
remains  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Boccs],  the  majority  whip. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boccsl  is  recog- 
nized for  4  minutes  to  close  debate. 

Mr.     BOGGS.     Mr.     Chairman     and 
members  of  the  committee.  I  think  the 
gentleman  who  immediately  preceded  me 
has   made,   probably   much   more   ade- 
quately than  I  could,  the  point  that  I 
wanted  to  make;  namely,  that  we  do  live 
in   a  country  which  requires  the  very 
best  brains  that  we  can  bring  to  the 
Government   to   operate   the   vast    and 
complex  Installations,  the  scientific  op- 
erations, the  nuclear  projects,  the  de- 
fense projects,  the  research  laboratories, 
which  mainUin  the  vitality  and  the  very 
security  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
We  have  a  great  country  and  we  have 
a  strong   country.    The  main  motiva- 
tion which  brings  people  to  the  service 
of  our  country  is  patriotism  and  love  of 
country. 

This  has  been  true  in  every  adminis- 
tration that  I  have  had  any  connection 
with.  I  know  that  men  who  have  come 
here  to  serve  in  the  Cabinet,  to  serve  in 
under-Cabinet  positions,  to  serve  as  re- 
search specialists  in  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  to  work  in  the  atomic 
energy  program,  to  work  in  the  fantasti- 
cally complicated  programs  of  the  De- 
fense Department  involving  the  use  of 
these  missiles  and  this  weaponry  which 
none  of  us  dreamed  about  just  a  genera- 
tion ago.     I  know   that  most  of  these 

men and  I  say  most  of  them,  but  really 

all  of  them — come  because  of  a  sense  of 
duty  and  a  sense  of  patriotism,  and  not 
because  of  the  material  reward  con- 
nected therewith.  If  the  only  motiva- 
tion was  the  pay  that  they  receive,  most 
of  them  would  not  come. 


But  because  of  love  of  country  they 
come  here.  I  think  it  terribly  unfair 
that  we  penalize  people  for  that.  I  real- 
ize that  it  is  impossible  to  have  the 
same  compensation,  moneywise.  In  Gov- 
ernment that  you  have  in  private  Indus- 
try, but  I  think  that  every  study  that 
has  been  made  by  every  impartial,  objec- 
tive Ixjard  indicates  that  adjustments 
are  badly  needed  In  the  Federal  salary 
system. 

I  know  that  it  Is  easy  for  us  to  talk 
about  the  pay  of  the  Members  of  this 
body.  When  I  think  back  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  Members  of  Congress  in  the 
days  even  when  I  first  came  here  as 
compared  with  responsibilities  today, 
there  is  a  remarkable  difference. 

A  few  years  ago.  prior  to  World  War 
n.  we  had  a  budget  of  something  like 
$14  or  $15  bilbon.  if  that  much.  Today 
we  have  a  management  responsibility  of 
about  $100  billion  a  year. 

Somebody  mentioned  some  of  the  com- 
mittee chairmen.  We  have  some  sub- 
committee chairmen  who  have  to  handle 
$50  billion  a  year.  The  notion  that  any 
man  can  serve  here  and  do  his  job  ade- 
quately and  well  without  giving  his  full 
time  to  it — and  I  mean  full  time,  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night,  and  in  between — 
as  all  of  you  know,  is  one  that  any  con- 
scientious Member  of  this  body  rejects 
and  repudiates. 

So  I  say  that,  as  I  see  It.  this  bill  is 
a  bipartisan  bill.    It  is  the  result  of  many 


years  of  study.  It  seeks  to  make  adjust- 
ments which  are  needed  desperately, 
particularly  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government. 

I  hope  that  on  tomorrow,  when  we 
come  back,  all  the  Members  on  both 
sides,  those  who  are  for  this  bill  as  well 
as  those  who  are  against  it.  will  be  here 
on  the  floor.  I  hope  they  will  listen  to 
the  debate  objectively  and  with  an  open 
mind.  And  I  think  if  they  do  that,  we 
win  legislate  intelligently  tomorrow  and 
pass  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has 
expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will 
now  read  the  bill  by  titles,  instead  of 
by  sections,  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

TTTLE    I ^TEDKRAL    EMPtOTXXS    SALAtT    STSTEMS 

Short  title 
Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal   Employees  Salary  Act  ot   1963". 

Classification  Act  employees 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  602(a)  of  the  Federal 
Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962  (76  Stat.  843)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  Section  603(b)  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (76  Stat.  843;  6 
U.S.C.  1113(b)).  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"'(b)  The  compensation  schedule  for  the 
General  Schedule  shall  be  as  follows: 


"  'Orade 

Per  annum  rates  and  steps 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

as-i 

«3.38A 
3.080 
4.00S 
4.480 
\000 
S.S05 

e.oso 

6.630 

7,210 

7,840 

8,5«) 

10,200 

12,075 

14,170 

1«,4«0 

18,035 

21,445 

24,500 

13.500 

3,805 

4,140 

4,630 

5,165 

5,600 

6,250 

6,850 

7.455 

8.  lie 

8,845 

10.555 

12.405 

14.660 

17.030 

10.500 

22,105 

$3,615 

3.030 

4.275 

4.780 

5.330 

5.875 

6.450 

7.C70 

7.700 

8.380 

0.140 

10.010 

12.015 

15.150 

17.600 

20.245 

22,045 

$3,730 

4,055 

4.410 

4,630 

5.405 

6.060 

6.650 

7.200 

7.045 

8.650 

0.435 

11.285 

13.  335 

15.640 

18.170 

20.900 

23.605 

S3. 845 

4.180 

4.545 

5.080 

5.660 

6,245 

6,850 

7.510 

8.100 

8,020 

0.730 

11.620 

13.755 

16. 130 

18,740 

21,555 

24.445 

$3,060 

4,305 

4,680 

5,230 

5.825 

6.430 

7.050 

7,730 

8,435 

0,100 

10.025 

11.075 

14. 175 

16.620 

10. 310 

22.210 

$4,075 

4,430 

4,815 

5,380 

5,000 

6,615 

7,260 

7.050 

8,680 

0,4«0 

10.320 

12.330 

14.505 

17. 110 

10.880 

22,865 

$4,100 

4.555 

4.050 

5,530 

6.155 

e.800 

7. 450 

8.170 

8.025 

0.730 

10.615 

12,685 

15. 015 

17.600 

20.450 

23,520 

K30S 

4,680 

^a85 

5,680 

6,320 

6,986 

7.650 

8,300 

0,170 

10,000 

10,010 

13,040 

15,435 

18  000 

21.020 

24.175 

$4,420 

08-2 

4.805 

08-3 

5.220 

08-4 

6,830 

as-£             

6.485 

08-6 

7.170 

as-7 

7.850 

os-a. - 

8610 

08-9 

0,415 

08-10 

10.270 

OS-ll 

11.205 

08-12 

13,305 

OS-13 

08-14 

15.855 
18  580 

as-15    

21.500 

OS-16 

OS-17 

*    *t 

08-18 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
of  such  section  602  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "The  rates  of  basic  compensation  of  ofB- 
cers  and  employees  to  whom  Compensation 
Schedule  II  of  the  General  Schedule  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  ap- 
plies shall  be  initially  adjusted."  and  by 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (d)  of  section  504  of  this  Act. 
the  rates  of  basic  compensation  of  officers 
and  employees  to  whom  the  compensation 
schedule  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  applies  shall  be   Initially  adjusted,". 

Sec  103.  (a)  Section  801  of  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  1131 ), 
relating  to  new  appointments,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  801.  All  new  appointments  shall  be 
made  at  the  minimum  rate  of  the  appropri- 
ate grade,  except  that  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commission 
which  provide  for  such  considerations  as  the 
candidate's  existing  salary,  unusually  high 
or  unique  qualifications,  or  a  special  need 
of  the  Government  for  his  services,  the  head 
of  any  department  may  appoint  individuals 
to  positions  in  grade  13  and  above  of  the 
General  Schedule  at  such  rate  or  rates  above 


the  minimum  rate  of  the  appropriate  grade 
as  the  Commission  may  authorize  for  this 
purpose.". 

(b)  Section  1106  of  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  1071.  note).  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  1105.  The  provisions  of  section  607. 
title  VII.  and  title  vm  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  professional  engineering  positions 
primarily  concerned  with  research  and  de- 
velopment and  professional  positions  in  the 
physical  and  natural  sciences  and  medicine 
placed  In  grades  16.  17.  and  18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(b)  or  subsection  (J)  of  section  605.  The 
President  or  an  agency  or  agencies  that  he 
designates  shall  issue  regulations  governing 
the  rate  of  basic  compensation  within  the 
grade  to  be  received  by  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee occupying,  appointed  to.  or  promoted 
to.  such  a  position,  and.  in  the  case  of  reduc- 
tion In  grade,  may  issue  regulations  govern- 
ing retention  of  the  rate  to  which  the  officer 
or  employee  was  entitled  Immediately  before 
reduction." 

(c)  Section  505(b)  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  1105(b)), 
relating  to   the    limitation   on  numbers  of 


positions  in  grades  16.  17,  and  18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  of  such  Act,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "which  may  be  placed  In  such 
grades"  and  by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
",  examiner  positions  under  section  11  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  (60  Stat.  244: 
5  U.S.C.  1010).  and  positions  placed  under 
this  Act  pursuant  to  section  309  of  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Salary  Act  of  1963.  which  may 
be  placed  In  such  grades". 

POSTAL    riELD    SEKVICE    rXPLOTEXS 

Sec  104.  Section  1  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  such  section  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the 
following : 

"  'revenue  unit*  means  that  emtiount  of  rev- 
enue of  a  post  office  from  mall  and  special 
service  transactions  which  is  equal  to  the 
average  sum  of  postal  rates  and  fees  received 
by  the  Department  during  the  fiscal  year  for 
l.CKX)  pieces  of  originating  mall  and  special 
service  transactions  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  section  2331  of  this  title.". 

Sec  105.  Section  702  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"i  702.  Classes  of  post  offices 

"(a)  Effective  at  the  beginning  of  each 
fiscal  year  the  Postmaster  General  shall  di- 
vide poet  offices  into  four  classes  on  the  basis 
of  the  revenue  units  of  each  office  for  the 
second  preceding  fiscal  year.  He  shall  place 
In  the  first  class  those  post  offices  having 
950  or  more  revenue  units.  He  shall  place  in 
the  second  class  those  poet  offices  having  190 
or  more  revenue  units,  but  less  than  950  rev- 
enue units.  He  shall  place  In  the  third  class 
those  post  offices  having  36  or  more  revenue 
units,  but  less  than  190  revenue  units.  He 
shall  place  In  the  fourth  class  those  post 
offices  having  less  than  36  revenue  units. 

"(b)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  exclude 
from  the  revenue  credited  to  a  p>oet  office  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section  money  received 
at  that  office  for — 

"(1)  setting  meters  for  patrons  beyond 
the  area  served  by  the  office  unless  authcw- 
ized  by  the  Department; 

"(2)  stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  and 
postal  cards  sold  in  large  or  unusual  quanti- 
ties to  be  xised  In  maUlng  matter  at  other 
offices;  and 

"(3)  stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  and 
postal  cards  sold  for  mailing  matter  diverted 
from  other  offices  and  mailing  of  matter  so 
diverted  without  stamps  affixed. 

"(c)  Whenever  unusual  conditions  pre- 
vail at  a  post  office  of  the  fourth  class,  the 
Postmaster  General  may  advance  such  office 
to  the  appropriate  class  based  on  his  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  revenue  units  which 
the  office  will  have  during  the  succeeding 
twelve  months.  Any  office  so  advanced  need 
not  be  relegated  to  a  lower  class  before  the 
end  of  the  second  fiscal  year  after  the  ad- 
vancement. At  that  time,  the  office  shall  be 
assigned  to  the  appropriate  class  in  accord- 
ance with  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section.". 

Sec  106.  Section  704  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  "of  the 
first,  second,  or  third  class"  appearing  there- 
in, and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(other  than 
one  for  which  the  postmaster  furnishes  quar- 
ters, equipment,  and  fixtures  on  an  allow- 
ance basis)". 

Sec  107.  Subsection  (b)  (1)  of  section 
2102  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  for  post  offices  at  which  the  postmas- 
ter does  not  furnish  quarters  on  an  allow- 
ance basis;". 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Section  3501  of  title  89, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  deleting  from  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  the  following:  "standard  po- 
sitions of  postmasters  in  a  fourth -class  office 
and  rural  carrier"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "standard  position  of  rvu^l  carrier"; 
and 
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(2)    inaertlng  a  new  subaectlon  (c)  follow- 
ing subaectlon  (b»  a«  foUowB: 

••(c)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  deter- 
mine and.  effective  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  pay  period  In  each  calendar  year,  shall 
adj\ist  the  rankings  of  all  po«ltlons  for 
which  the  number  of  annual  revenue  units 
of  a  post  office  or  Its  class  Is  a  relevant  fac- 
tor of  the  ranking,  using  the  revenue  unlU 
of  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  the  class  In 
which  the  office  will  be  placed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  Post- 
master General  also  may  adjust  rankings 
of  such  positions  at  other  times  of  the  year 
based  upon  substantial  changes  In  service 
conditions.".  ^  „.  » 

(b)  Chapter  45  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)   In  subsection  (c)   of  section  3513—  _ 

(A)  Change  the  catchllne  to  r«ad  "»obt 
omcsci.KXK.    (KF-i)":  and 

(B)  Add  the  following  new  sentence  to  the 
end  of  paragraph  ( 1)  :  "This  office  has  less 
than  190  revenue  unlU  annually  ". 

(3)   In  subsection   (e)   of  section  3516— 

(A)  Change  the  catchllne  to  read  "post- 

UASTXB.       dCP-lSl"; 

(B)  Delete  "third  class"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph   ( 1 ) :  and 

(C)  Delete  ••annual  receipts  of  approxi- 
mately $1,700"  In  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  'ap- 
proximately 40  revenue   unlU  annually". 

(S)   In  subsection  (b)   of  section  3517— 

(A)  Chance  the  catchllne  to  read  "tost- 
MAS-rxm.     (KF-ao)"; 

(B)  Delete  "third  class"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph   ( 1 ) :   and 

(C)  Delete  '•annual  recelpU  of  approxi- 
mately •4.700"  In  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
•approximately  110  revenue  units  annually". 

(4)  In  subsection  (b)  of  section  351fr— 

(A)  Change  the  catchllne  to  read  "po«t- 

MASTXB.      {Kr-22)": 

(B)  Delete  "third  class"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  ( 1 ) :  and 

(C)  Delete  "annual  recelpU  of  approxi- 
mately WOOO"  In  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "ap- 
proximately   140  revenue  units  annually". 

(5)  In  subsection  (b)   of  section  3519 — 

(A)  Change  the  catchllne  to  read  "ab- 
sisTAWT  posTMASTXB.     (W-a4)":   and 

(B)  Delete  "annual  recelpU  of  approxi- 
mately IM.OOO'"  In  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "ap- 
proximately   1.490  revenue   unlU   annually". 

(0)   In  subsection  (c)   of  section  3519— 

(A)  Change  the  catchllne  to  read  •'ron- 
MAS-rxa.     (KF-as)": 

(B)  Delete  "second  class"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ;  and 

(C)  Delete  'annual  receipts  of  approxi- 
mately $16,000"  In  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•approximately  380  revenue  units  annually". 

(7)  In  subsection  (b)   of  section  3520 — 

(A)  Change  the  catchllne  to  read  "Poar- 
MASTxa.    (Ki»-a7)"; 

(B)  Delete  ••first  class"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  ( 1 ) :  and 

(C)  Delete  "annual  receipts  of  approxi- 
mately •aa.OOO'"  m  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "ap- 
proximately   1.490  revenue   units  annually". 

(8)  In  subsection  (b)   of  section  3521— 

(A)  Change  the  catchllne  to  read  "post- 
MASTXX.    (KP-as)""; 

(B)  Delete  "first  cla*s"'  appearing  In  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ;  and 

(C)  Delete  "annual  recelpU  of  $129,000" 
In  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "approxlmaUly 
3,060  revenue  unlU  annually". 

(9)  In  subsection  (b)  of  section  3522 — 

(A)  Change  the  catchllne  to  read  "po«t- 
MAvrm.  (KF-31)"; 

(B)  Drtete  ""first  class""  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  1 1 ) ;  and 


(C)  Delete  '"annual  recelpU  of  $314,000" 
In  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "approximately  7.460 
revenue  unlU  annually". 

(10)  In  subsection  (b)  of  section  3533— 

(A)  Change  the  catchllne  to  read  ""post- 

MASTXX.     (Kl»-33)"*: 

(B)  Delete  "first  class"  appearing  In  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1 ) :  and 

(C)  Delete  the  second  sentence  of  para- 
graph (1)  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "This 
office  has  approxlmaUly  110  employees.  ap- 
proxlmaUly 14.350  revenue  unlU  annually. 
13  government-owned  vehicle  unlU.  one 
classified  station  and  42  carrier  routes  with- 
in  lU  Jurisdiction.". 

(11)  In  subsection  (b)   of  section  3534 — 

(A)  Change  the  catchllne  to  read  "assist- 
ant posTMASTim    (KP-35)";  and     ^^  ^^  ,^^„ 

(B)  Delete   "annual  recelpU  of  $2,700,000 
In  the  second  senunce  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  approxlmaUly  64.000 
revenue  uniu  annually"". 

(12)  In  subsection  (C)  of  section  3524 — 

(A)  Change  the  catchllne  to  re«l  "post- 
MASTxa.     (KP-3e)"'; 

(B)  DeleU  "first  class"  In  the  first  sen- 
unce of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ;   and 

(C)  Delete  "annual  recelpU  of  $1,000,000 
In  the  second  senunce  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "approximately  23.700 
revenue  uniu  annually". 

(13)  In  subsection  (a)  of  section  3525 — 

(A)  Change  the  catchllne  to  read  "assist- 
ant postmasttx.   (kp-3t)";  and  ^.„„^.. 

(B)  Delete  ""annual  recelpU  of  $8,460,000 
in  the  second  senUnce  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "approximately  200.000 
revenue  unlU  annually."' 

(14)  In  subsection  (b)  of  secUon  3826 — 

(A)  Change  the  catchllne  to  read  "ro«T- 

MASTXX.       (KP-3S)"; 

(B)  DeleU  "first  class""  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (1):  and  -«««««.. 

(C)  DeleU  'annual  recelpU  of  $2,700,000 
In  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof    •approximately  64.000 
revenue  unlU   annually". 

(15)  In  subsection  (a)  of  section  3838— 

(A)  Change  the  catchllne  to  read  "as- 
sistant P08TMA8TXX.     (KP-3S)";   and 

(B)  Delete  ""annual  recelpU  of  $16,900,000"" 
In  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  'approxlmaUly  400.000 
revenue  uniu  annually"*. 

(16)  In  subsection  (b)  of  section  3636 — 

(A)  Change  the  catchllne  to  read  "'post- 

MASTXa.       (KP-40)""; 

(B)  DeleU  "'first  class""  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ;  and 

(C)  DeleU  "annual  recelpU  of  $4,470,- 
000 "   In   the  second  senUnce  of   paragraph 


( 1 )  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "approxlmaUly 
106  000  revenue  unlU  annually". 

(17)  In  subsection  (b)  of  section  3627 — 

(A)  Change  the  catchllne  to  read  "as- 
sistant postmastx*.     (KP-4a)"';   and 

(B)  DeleU  ""annual  recelpU  of  $48,000,- 
000"  in  the  second  senunce  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "approxlmaUly 
1  000.000  revenue  units  annually". 

(18)  In  subaectlon   (c)   of  secUon  3527— 

(A)  Change  the  catchllne  to  read  "rom- 

MASTXX.        (KP-43)": 

(B)  DeleU  "first  class"  In  the  first  sen- 
Unce of  paragraph  ( 1 1 :  and 

(C)  DeleU  ""annual  recelpU  of  $8,460,000 
In  the  second  senUnce  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "approxlmaUly  200.000 
revenue  unlU  annually". 

(19)  In  subsection  (b)   of  section  3528— 

(A)  Change  the  catchllne  to  read  "as- 
sistant   POBTMASTXX.       (KP--45)";     ^^d  ^^  ,^^ 

(B)  DeleU  "annual  recelpU  of  $140,000.- 
(XX)""  In  the  second  senUnce  of  paragraph 
(1)  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "approxl- 
maUly 2.500.000  revenue  unlU  annually"". 

(20)  In   subsection    (c)    of  section   3528 — 

(A)  Change  the  catchllne  to  read  ""po»r- 

MASTXK.        (KP-4S)"'; 

(B)  DeleU  ""first  class""  In  the  first  sen- 
Unce of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ;  and 

(C)  DeleU  ""annual  recelpU  of  $16,900.- 
000"  In  the  second  senUnce  of  paragraph 
(1)  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  '•approxl- 
maUly 400.000  revenue  unlU  annually" 

(21)  In  section  3529 —  

(A)  Change  the  catchllne  to  read  "porr- 

MASTXX.       <KI»-47)"; 

(B)  DeleU  ""first  class""  In  the  first  sen- 
Unce of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ;  and 

(C)  DeleU  ""annual  recelpU  of  48.000.- 
000"  In  the  second  senUnce  of  paragraph 
(1)  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "approxl- 
maUly 1.000,000  revenue  unlU  annually." 

(23)    In  section  3530 — 

(A)  Change  the  catchllne  to  read  ""post- 

MASTIX.        (KP-48)": 

(B)  DeleU  ""first  class"  In  the  first  sen- 
unce of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ;  and 

(C)  DeleU  "annual  recelpU  of  $140,000.- 
000"  In  the  second  senUnce  of  paragraph 
(1)  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""approxl- 
maUly equal  to  2,500,000  revenue  unlU  an- 
nually". 

Sic.  109.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3542 
of  title  39,  United  SUUs  Code,  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  deleting  "sections  3543  and  3644" 
from  the  second  senUnce  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "'section  3643"";  and 

(2)  amending  the  PosUl  Field  Service 
Schedule  II  to  read  as  follows : 


•POSTAL  FIELD  SERVICE  SCHEDULE  II 

■•(To  be  effective  for  the  period  be,lnnln«  on  the  (Imt  day  of  the  first  pay  period  be,lnnln«  on  or  after  Jsnusry  I. 
^  19M,  and  thereafter) 


•PES 


1... 
2... 
8... 

4— 

5... 
6... 
7... 
8... 
0... 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

IS. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

10. 

30. 


Per  annum  rates  and  steps 


IS.  045 
4.270 
4.515 
5.000 
S.346 
5,735 
6.140 
6.650 
7,100 
7.830 
8.650 
0,570 
10. 575 
11.660 
12,885 
14.240 
15.765 
17,450 
10.345 
21.445 


R075 
4.410 
4.770 
5,165 
5.525 
5.025 
6.345 
6.870 
7.430 
8,005 
8.045 
0,806 
10.040 
12,065 
13.330 
14.735 
16.306 
18.060 
20.020 
22.106 


S4.206 

4.650 
4.025 
5.330 
6.706 
6,116 
6.660 
7.000 
7.670 
8.360 
e."J40 
10.320 
11.306 
12,470 
lS.n5 
15.230 
16.856 
18,670 
20.605 
22.046 


14.335 

4.600 
6.080 
5.405 
5.886 
6.306 
6.755 
7,310 
7,010 
8.625 
0.635 
10.545 
11.670 
12,875 
14.220 
15,725 
17,406 
10.280 
21.370 
23.606 


M.46S 

4.830 
5.235 
6.660 
6.066 
6.406 
6.060 
^.530 
8,150 
8.800 
0.830 
10.870 
12.086 
1.1.280 
14.666 
16.220 
17.066 

10,  no 

22.046 
24.445 


•4.505 
4.070 
6.300 
5.826 
6.246 
6.686 
7.166 
7,760 
8.300 
0.155 
10,126 
11,105 
12,400 
13.686 
15,110 
16.716 
18,605 
30.600 
23.730 


14.725 
6.110 
6.545 

6.000 
6.425 
6.875 
7,370 
7,070 
8,630 
0,420 
10,420 
11,520 
12,766 
14.000 
16.666 
17. 210 
10.066 
21, 110 
21106 


14.856 

6.260 
6.700 
6.155 
6.606 
7.066 
7.675 
8,100 
8,870 
0.685 
10. 716 
11.845 
13.130 
14.405 
16.000 
17.705 
10.606 
21.720 
34.070 


S4.0M 
5.300 
5.855 
6.320 
6.786 
7.246 
7.780 
8.410 
0.110 
0,060 
11.010 
12. 170 
13.405 
14.000 
16.446 
18.200 
30.156 
22.330 


10 


15.116 
5.530 
5.010 
6.485 
6.065 
7.446 
7.085 
8.6K> 
O.SSO 
10. 215 
11.306 
12.406 
13.860 
16,305 
16.800 
18,005 
20.706 
23.840 


11 


16.245 
6.670 
6.066 
6.660 
7.146 
7.636 
8,100 


13 


tS.375 
6.810 
6.220 
6.816 
7.325 
7.835 


Sec.  110.  In  subsection  (a)  of  section  3648      Carrier  Schedule  II  Is  amended  to  read  as 
of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  the  Rural      follows: 


"RURAL  CARRIER  SCHEDULE  II 

\rst  day  of  the  flrs 
and  thereafter) 


"(To  be  effective  for  the  period  befinning  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  beclnnlOK  on  or  after  January  1, 1064, 

-""I  ther*""'"* 


"Per  annum  rates  and  steps 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

13 

Carriers  in  rural  delivery  service: 
Fixed  compensation   per  an- 

$3,240 

83 
25 

12,345 

84 
26 

13.450 

86 
25 

12.555 

88 

26 

12,660 

00 
35 

13.765 

93 

35 

13,870 

04 
35 

$3,075 

06 
35 

IS.  080 

08 
35 

13.185 

100 
35 

13,200 

102 
35 

13,305 

Compensation    per    mile    per 
annum  for  each  mile  up  to 
30  mil^  of  route 

104 

For  each  mile  of  route  over 
30  mUes. 

35". 

Sec.  111.  (a)  Section  3544  of  tlUe  39. 
United  States  Code,  U  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"§3544.  Compensation  of  PostmasUrs  at 
Fourth -Class  Offices 

'"(a)  The  PostmasUr  General  shall  rank 
the  position  of  poetmasUrs  of  fourth-class 
offices  In  level  5  of  the  Postal  Field  Service 
Schedule  and  shall  esUbllsh  the  annual  rate 
of  basic  compensation  for  each  such  position 
In  the  proportion  of  the  annual  raU  of  basic 
compensation  for  positions  In  PFS-5  which 
he  deUrmlnes,  In  consideration  of  the  postal 
needs  of  the  patrons  of  the  office,  that  the 
postmasUr"s  hours  of  service  bear  to  full- 
time  service.  DeUrmlnatlons  made  by  the 
PostmasUr  General  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  final  and  conclxulve  until  changed 
by  him. 

"'(b)  Persons  who  perform  the  duties  of 
poetmasUr  at  a  poet  office  of  the  fourth  class 
where  there  Is  a  vacancy  or  during  the 
absence  of  the  postmasUr  on  sick  or  annual 
leave  or  leave  without  pay  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  raU  of  basic  compensation 
for  PFS  level  6.  sUp  1,  deUrmlned  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  At  seasonal  post  offices  of  the  fourth 
claM.  the  Postmaster  General  may  authorize 
the  payment  of  basic  salary  prorated  over 
the  pay  periods  the  office  Is  open  for  business 
during  the  flsoal  year. 

""(d)  When  required  by  the  PostmasUr 
General  a  postmasUr  at  a  fourth-class  office 
shall,  and  any  other  postmasUr  in  PFS  level 
5  when  permltUd  by  the  Poetmaster  General 
may,  furnish  quarUrs,  fixtures,  and  equip- 
ment for  an  office  on  an  allowance  basis.  The 
allowance  for  this  purpose  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  15  per  centum  of  the  basic 
compensation  for  the  postmasUr  at  the  office 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  first  sUp  of 
PFS  level  5.". 

(b)  In  the  operation  of  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
following  provisions  shall  govern: 

(1)  Each  postmasUr  at  a  fourth-class 
office  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
shall  be  assigned,  as  of  such  daU, — 

(A)  to  that  numerical  sUp  of  level  5  of 
Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  11  (PFS  n-5) 
which  corresponds  to  the  numerical  step  of 
the  Fourth-Class  Office  Schedule  (FOS)  re- 
celpU category  which  he  occupied  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  such  assignment,  or 

(B)  to  the  lowest  step  of  level  5  of  PosUl 
Field  Service  Schedule  11  (PFS  11-5)  which 
will  provide  him,  for  the  number  of  hours  of 
service  deUrmlned  under  section  3644  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  compensation  which 
is  not  less  than  the  compensation  to  which 
he  would  otherwise  be  entitled,  on  the  effec- 
tive daU  of  this  section,  under  Fourth  Class 
Schedule  II  (as  If  such  schedule  were  In 
effect  on  such  daU), 

whichever  sUp  provides  the  higher  raU  of 
compensation. 

(3)  If  no  sUp  In  level  6  of  Postal  Field 
Service  Schedule  U  (PFS  II-5)  will  provide 


a  postmasUr,  so  assigned  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  with  compensation 
which  Is  equal  to  or  greaUr  than  the  com- 
pensation which  he  would  have  received 
under  Fourth  Class  Schedule  n  (as  If  such 
schedule  were  In  effect  on  the  effective  daU 
of  this  section),  as  provided  by  paragraphs 
(1).  (2).  and  (8)  of  section  712  of  the  Fed- 
eral Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962,  as  amended, 
such  postmaster  shall  receive  compensation 
at  a  raU  equal  to  the  applicable  raU  fixed 
under  Fourth  Class  Schedule  II  (as  If  such 
schedule  were  In  effect  on  the  effective  daU 
of  this  section )  and  the  provisions  of  section 
3544  of  title  39,  United  StaUs  Code  (as  such 
provisions  existed  ImmedlaUly  prior  to  the 
effective  daU  of  this  section).  In  the  manner 
provided  by  paragraphs  (1),  (3),  and  (3) 
of  section  712  of  the  Federal  Salary  Reform 
Act  of  1962,  as  amended.  Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3560  of  title  39,  United 
StaUs  Code,  the  compensation  of  a  postmas- 
Ur paid  in  accordance  with  the  ImmedlaUly 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  adjusted  In  ac- 
cordance with  changes  In  the  gross  posUI  re- 
celpU of  his  post  office  as  though  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted.  The  compensation 
of  a  pKMtmaster  paid  in  accordance  with  any 
of  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
shall  continue  in  effect  until  such  poetmasUr 
is  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a 
higher  rate  by  reason  of  the  operation  of 
this  Act  or  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(3)  If  changes  In  the  gross  postal  recelpU 
category  or  changes  In  salary  step  otherwise 
would  occur  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
section  (without  regard  to  the  enactment 
of  this  section),  such  changes  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  occurred  prior  to  as- 
signment under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(c)  The  Uble  of  contente  of  chapter  45 
of  title  39.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  deleting: 

"'3644.  Fourth  Class  Office  Schedule.": 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"3544.  Compensation      of      Postmasters      at 
Fourth-Class  Offices.". 

Sec.  112.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
6007  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  pay  to 
persons,  other  than  special  delivery  messen- 
gers at  poet  offices  of  the  first  class,  for  mak- 
ing delivery  of  special  delivery  mall  such 
fees  as  may  be  established  by  him  not  In 
excess  of  the  special  delivery  fee.". 

(b)  Section  2009  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting  "at  any  price 
less  than  eight  cenU  per  piece"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "'at  any  price  less  than 
the  fees  established  pxirsuant  to  section  6007 
of  this  title.". 

Sec.  113.  Section  3560  of  title  39.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  deleting  from  subsection  (a)  "(3) 
gross  recelpU  category,  with  respect  to  the 
Fourth-Class  Office  Schedule"  and  Inserting 


In  lieu  thereof  "(3)  minimum  hours  of  serv- 
ice with  respect  to  postnMisters  In  fourth- 
class  poet  offices";  and 

(3)  by  deleting  from  subsection  (f)  "(1) 
reductions  In  class  or  gross  recelpU  category 
of  any  post  office,  or"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "  ( 1 )  reductions  In  class,  revenue 
unite  of  any  post  office,  or  the  minimum 
hours  of  service  for  a  fourth-class  post  of- 
fice, or". 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Section  711  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code.  Is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  3652(a)  of  title  39.  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  (1)  Each  employee  of  the  Poetel  Field 
Service  Schedule  and  each  employee  subject 
to  the  Rural  Carrier  Schedule  who  has  not 
reached  the  highest  sUp  for  his  position 
shall  be  advanced  successively  to  the  next 
higher  step  as  follows: 

"(A)  To  steps  2.  3.  4,  6.  6.  and  7— at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  pay  i>eriod  following 
the  completion  of  fifty-two  calendto*  weeks 
of  satisfactory  service;   and 

"(B)  To  steps  8  and  above — at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  pay  period  following  the 
completion  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  cal- 
endar weeks  of  satisfactory  service. 

"(2)  The  receipt  of  an  equivalent  Increase 
during  any  of  the  waiting  periods  specified 
in  this  sulMection  shall  cause  a  new  full 
waiting  period  to  commence  for  further  step 
Increases." 

(c)  Section  3541(d)  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "postmasters,"  In  para- 
graph (3)  thereof;  and 

(2)  adding  Immediately  following  para- 
graph (6)  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(6)  To  compute  the  dally  rate  of  basic 
compensation  for  jxwtmasters,  the  annual 
rate  of  compensation  shall  be  divided  by 
260." 

(d)  Chapter  45  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section 
to  read  as  follows : 

"J  3577.  Postmasters 

"Postmasters  shall  be  scheduled  to  work 
a  five-day  week  except  upon  determination 
by  the  Postmaster  General  that  a  workweek 
in  excess  of  five  days  for  the  poetmaster  of 
a  particular  poet  office  Is  necessary  to  main- 
tain essential  postal  service  In  the  public 
interest.  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  applied  to  require  the  closing  of  any 
post  office  on  any  weekday,  Monday  through 
Saturday  inclusive." 

(e)  Section  3552  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  automatic  advancement  by 
step  Increases  of  postal  field  service  em- 
ployees. Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title  and  in  addition  to  advance- 
ment under  other  provisions  of  this  section, 
each  employee  in  levels  1  throtigh  6  of  the 
Postal  Field  Service  Schedule,  each  employee 
subject  to  the  Rural  Carrier  Schedule,  and 
each  employee  subject  to  the  Fourth  Class 
Office  Schedule,  who — 

"(1)  on  October  13,  1962,  had  performed 
at  least  one  thousand  and  ninety-two  weeks 
of  satisfactory  service  and  who  has  not  at- 
tained step  12  of  the  step  rates  of  his  posi- 
tion shall  be  placed  in  step  12; 

"(2)  on  October  13,  1962,  had  performed 
at  least  nine  hundred  and  thlrty-slx  weeks 
of  satisfactory  service  but  less  than  one 
thousand  and  ninety-two  weeks  of  satis- 
factory service  and  who  has  not  attained  step 
11  of  the  step  rates  of  his  position  shall  be 
placed  In  step  11; 

"(3)  on  October  13.  1962.  had  performed 
at  least  seven  hundred  and  eighty  weeks  of 
satisfactory  service  but  less  than  nine  hun- 
dred and  thlrty-slx  weeks  of  satisfactory 
service  and  who  has  not  attained  step  10 


4936 

of   the   «tep  r.t«  of  hU  pdUon  .h^l  be 

^'^  on'Sc^t<^r  13.  1»«.  h.d  performed 
at  le«»t  »U  hundred  and  twenty-four  weeks 
of  •aU.f.ctory  Krvlce  but  leu  than  seven 
?un"^  .nd^lght,  week,  ot  j^ti^^cU^rj 
Service  and  who  ha«  not  attained  step  »  of 
^rZp  rat«  of  MS  poaltlon  shall  be  placed 

^°  •'(?)"  on  October  13.  1»«2.  had  performed 
at  least  four  hundred  and  sUty-elght  weeks 
of  satisfactory  service  but  less  than  six  hun- 
SIJ?  and  twenty-four  weeks  c^  "t>-tactory 
service  and  who  has  not  attained  step  8  of 
Se  s,;U  «te.  of  his  position  shall  be  placed 

"""VeT  In  October  13.  iWJa.  had  performed 
at  least  three  hundred  and  sixty -four  weeks 
of  satisfactory  service  but  IMS  than  four 
hundred  and  slxty-elght  '^k"  ^V  »*\'*^": 
tory  service  and  who  has  not  attained  step 
7  of  the  step  rates  of  his  poaltlon  shall  be 
placed  In  step  7;  ,        _j  .♦ 

-il)  on  October  IS.  19«a.  had  performed  at 
least  two  hundred  and  sixty  weeks  of  satis- 
factory service  but  less  than  three  hundred 
and  sUty-four  weeks  of  satUfactory  service 
and  who  has  not  attained  step  6  of  the  step 
ratm  of  his  poaltlon  shaU  be  placed  In  step 

**"(8)  on  October  13.  19«a.  had  performed 
at  least  one  hundred  and  f\fty-sU  weeks  of 
satisfactory  service  but  lees  than  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  weeks  of  satisfactory  service 
and  who  has  not  attained  step  5  of  the  step 
rates  of  his  position  shall  be  placed  In  step 

5; 

••(9)  on  October  13.  1963.  had  performed  at 
least  one  hundred  and  four  weeks  of  satU- 
factory service  but  less  than  one  hundred 
and  flfty-sU  weeks  of  satisfactory  service 
and  who  has  not  attained  step  4  of  the  step 
rates  of  his  poaltlon  shall  be  placed  In  step 
4:   and 

••(10)  on  October  IS.  1982.  had  performed 
at  least  flf ty-two  weeks  of  satisfactory  service 
but  less  than  one  hundred  arid  four  weeks  of 
satisfactory  service  and  who  has  not  attained 
step  3  of  the  step  rates  of  his  position  shall 
be  placed  In  step  3. 

Service  In  excess  of  the  minimum  service  re- 
quired tar  placement  In  a  step  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  credited  toward  service 
required  for  placement  In  the  next  higher 
step  under  this  subsection." 

(f)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  45  of 
Utle  39.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
Inserting 

••3577.  Postmasters." 
immediately  following 
"3576.  HoUday  service  of  rural  carriers   and 

employees   assigned   to  road   duty." 

(g)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  7  of 
UUe  39.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
deleting 
"711.  Method  of  determining  gross  receipts". 

Sbc.  115.  The  first  sentence  of  section  712 
of  the  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962  (76 
Stat.  856)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  •'The 
basic  compensation  of  each  employee  sub- 
ject to  the  Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  11. 
Rural  Carrier  Schedule  II.  or  Fourth  Class 
Office  Schedule  II.  as  the  case  may  be.  on  the 
effective  date  of  such  schedxile  shall  be  de- 
termined as  follows:'  and  by  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof,  '"Bxcept  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  504  of  thU  Act  and 
section  111(b)  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Salary  Act  of  1963.  the  basic  compensa- 
tion of  each  employee  subject  to  the  Postal 
Field  Service  Schedule  n  or  Rural  Carrier 
Schedule  II.  as  the  case  may  be.  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  schedule  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  follows : ". 

Sac.  116.   (a)    Section    712   of    the    Federal 
Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962   (76  SUt.  856)    Is 
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amended  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (3)  to 
read  as  follows 

••(3)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  section  to  the  contrary,  an  existing  rate 
of  compensation  fixed  by  reason  of  sect  on 
3560  of  title  39.  United  States  Code.  relaUng 
to  salary  protection  upon  reduction  In  sal- 
ary standing,  shall  be  Increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  Increase  in 
such  rate  made  by  the  applicable  Schedule 

(b)  Schedule  713  of  the  Federal  Salary 
Reform  Act  of  1962  (76  Stat.  856)  Is  hereby 
repealed  with  respect  to  the  Increases  n 
ratea  of  compensaUon  made  by  Portal  Field 
Service  Schedule  n  and  Rural  Carrier  Sched- 
ule II  as  contained  In  the  amendments  made 
by  secUons  109  and  110  of  this  Act  and  with 
respect  to  the  Increases  in  rates  of  compen- 
sation pursuant  to  this  subsection 

KMPLOTKXS  IN  THX  DKPA«TMKNT  OF  MEDICINE 
AND  SUBOEBY  OF  THE  VITEBANS'  AOMIN  18- 
TBATION 

Skc  117.  (a)  Section  4108  of  tlUe  38. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment and  annual  salaries  of  certain  staff 
positions  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"J  4103  Office  of  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
•(a)  The  Office  of  the  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor shall  consist  of  the  following — 

•  ( 1 )  The  Chief  Medical  Director,  who  shall 
be  the  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  and  shall  be  directly  responsible 
to  the  Administrator  for  the  operaUons  of 
the  Department  He  shall  be  a  qualified  doc- 
tor of  medicine,  appointed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. Section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31. 
1894.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  62).  shall  not 
apply  to  any  individual  appointed  Chief 
Medical  Director  before  January  1.  1964:  but 
section  212  of  the  Act  of  June  30.  1932,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C  69a).  shall  apply.  In  ac- 
cordance with  Its  terms,  to  any  such  Indi- 
vidual. „ 

••(2)  The  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director, 
who  shall  be  the  principal  assistant  of  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  He  shall  be  a  quali- 
fied doctor  of  medicine,  appointed  by  the 
Administrator. 

"(3)  Not  to  exceed  five  Assistant  Chief 
Medical  Directors,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Administrator  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Chief  Medical  Director.  One  Assist- 
ant Chief  Medical  Director  shall  be  a  quali- 
fied doctor  of  dental  surgery  or  dental  medi- 
cine who  shall  be  directly  responsible  to  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  for  the  operaUon  of 
the  Dental  Service. 

••(4)  Such  Medical  Directors  as  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Administrator,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Chief  Medical  Director, 
to  suit  the  needs  of  the  Department.  A  Medi- 
cal Director  shall  be  either  a  qualified  doctor 
of  medicine  or  a  qualified  doctor  of  dental 
surgery  or  dental  medicine. 

••(5)  A  Director  of  Nursing  Service,  who 
shall  be  a  qualified  registered  nurse,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Administrator,  and  who  shall 
be  responsible  to  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
for  the  operation  of  the  Nursing  Service. 

"(6)  A  Chief  Pharmacist  and  a  Chief 
Dietitian,  appointed  by  the  Administrator. 

••(7)  Such  other  personnel  and  employees 
as  may  be  authorized  by  this  chapter. 

••(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c), 
any  appointment  under  this  section  shall  be 
for  a  period  of  four  years,  with  reappoint- 
ment permissible  for  successive  like  periods, 
except  that  persons  so  appointed  or  reap- 
pointed shall  be  subject  to  removal  by  the 
Administrator  for  cause. 

••(C)  The  Administrator  may  designate  a 
member  of  the  Chaplain  Service  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  as  Director.  Chaplain 
Service,  for  a  period  of  two  years,  subject  to 


removal  by  the  AdmlnUtrator  for  cause.  Re- 
designation  under  thU  subaectlon  may  be 
made  for  successive  like  periods.  An  in- 
dividual designated  as  Director.  Chaplain 
Service,  shall  at  the  end  of  his  period  of 
service  as  Director  revert  to  the  poslUon. 
grade  and  status  which  he  held  Immediately 
prior  to  being  designated  Director.  Chaplain 
Service,  and  all  service  as  Director,  Chaplain 
Service,  shall  be  creditable  as  service  In  the 
former  position". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  73, 
title  38.  United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out 

"4103.  Appolntmenu   and   compensation." 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 
•  4103    Office  of  the  Chief  Medical  Director." 

SBC.  118.  Section  4107  of  title  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  relating  to  grades  and  pay  scales 
for  certain  positions  within  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
"I  4107.  Grades   and    pay   scales 

"(a)  The  p>er  annum  full-pay  scale  or 
ranges  for  positions  provided  In  section  4103 
of  this  title,  other  than  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor and  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director,  shall 
be  as  follows: 


"BECTION    4103    SCHEDULE 

"Assistant  Chief  Medical  Director.  824.500 

"Medical  Director.  821.445  minimum  to 
$24,445  maximum. 

"Director  of  Nursing  Service.  816.460  mini- 
mum to  821,590  maximum. 

"Director.  Chaplain  Service.  $16,460  mini- 
mum to  $21,590  maximum. 

•Chief  Pharmacist,  $16,460  minimum  to 
$21,590   maximum. 

"Chief  Dietitian.  $16,460  minimum  to  $21,- 
590  maximum, 

••(b)(1)  The  grades  and  per  annum  full- 
pay  ranges  for  positions  provided  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  4104  of  this  title  shall 
be  as  follows: 

"PHYSICIAN    AND    DENTIST    8CHEDU1.B 

"Director  grade,  $18,935  minimum  to  $24.- 
175  maximum. 

"Executive  grade,  $17,656  minimum  to 
$23,190  maximum. 

•Chief   grade.   $16,460  minimum  to   $21.- 

590  maximum.  »    «,oKon 

•Senior  grade,  $14,170  minimum  to  $18,680 

maximum.  ,   , 

•Intermediate  grade,  $12,075  minimum  to 

$15,855  maximum. 

•Full  grade.  $10,200  minimum  to  $13,395 
maximum. 

"Associate  grade.  $8,550  minimum  to 
$11,206  maximum. 

••NITBSE    SCHEDI'LE 

•Assistant   Director    grade.    $14,170    mini- 
mum to  $18,580  maximum.  ..,.„.. 
"Chief  grade,  $12,075  minimum  to  $15,865 

maximum.  ..-.aoe 

•Senior  grade,  $10,200  minimum  to  $13,395 

maximum.  ^   ,       _   ♦„ 

•intermediate   grade.   $8,560   minimum   to 

811.205  maximum.  .„.,c 

"Full    grade.    $7,210    minimum    to    $9,415 

maximum.  .oom 

•Associate  grade.  $6,315  minimum  to  $8,215 

maximum.  ..j  nn 

•Junior  grade.  $5,505  minimum  to  $7,170 

maximum.  .^„^„ 

•(2)  No  person  may  hold  the  director  grade 
unless  he  Is  serving  as  a  director  of  a  hos- 
pital domiciliary  center,  or  o"tP*"ent  clinic 
^independent).  No  person  may  hold  the 
executive  grade  unless  he  holds  the  position 
of  chief  of  staff  at  a  hospital,  center,  or  out- 
patient clinic  (independent),  or  the  position 
of  cimic  director  at  an  outpatient  clinic,  or 
comparable  position". 


rOBEION  BEBVtCE  OFFICXBB;    BTAFF  OFFICEBS  AMD 
EMPLOYEES 

Sac.  119.  Section  412  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended  (32  U.8.C,  867).  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"fobcton  bebvice  officebb 
"Sbc.  412.  There  shsU  be  10  classes  of  For- 
eign Service  officers.  Including  the  classes  of 
career   ambassador  and   of  career   minister. 


The  per  annum  salary  of  a  career  ambassador 
shall  be  at  the  rate  provided  by  law  for  level 
rv  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule. 
The  per  annum  salary  of  a  career  minister 
ahall  be  at  the  rate  provided  by  law  for  level 
V  of  such  schedule.  Effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins  on  or 
after  January  1.  1964.  the  per  annum  salaries 
of  Foreign  Service  officers  within  each  of  the 
other  classes  shall  be  as  follows: 


analysis  of  the  bill  by  two  former  presi- 
dents of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
Lloyd  Wright  and  John  C.  Satterfleld. 
These  follow: 


$22,680 

18.206 

14.800 

12.076 

9.900 

8.206 

7.000 

$.000 

823,440 

18,930 

15.376 

12.406 

10,246 

8,490 

7,236 

6.260 

824.800 

19.866 

15.890 

12.916 

10,800 

8,776 

7,470 

6,460 

('|MS2 

820.200 

16.406 

13.836 

10.936 

9,060 

7.706 

6.660 

820.836 

16.920 

13.766 

11.280 

9.346 

7.940 

6.880 

$21,470 

17.436 

14. 175 

11.626 

9.630 

8.175 

7.060 

$22,106 

ri««i8 

17.050 

('Inss4 

14.605 

Class  6 

11.970 

(IBM  6 

9.915 

V\nul 

8.410 

riaM8 

7.280", 

Sec.  130.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  415  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  There  shall  be  ten  classes  of  Foreign 
Service  staff  officers  and  employees,  referred 
to  hereafter  as  staff  officers  and  employees. 


Effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  which  begins  on  or  after  January  1. 
1964,  the  per  annum  salaries  of  such  staff 
officers  and  employees  within  each  class  shall 
be  as  follows: 


•Class  1 

$14,860 
1Z078 
9.900 
8.308 
7.405 
6.710 
6.208 
5.490 
6.010 
4.480 

816.376 
12.496 

iaa46 

8.490 
7.660 
6.086 
6.410 
8.676 
6. 175 
4.680 

815.800 
12.916 
10.890 
8  775 
.-.915 
7,160 
6.615 
5.860 
8.340 
4.780 

816.406 
13.335 
10.935 
9.060 
8.170 
7.385 
6.820 
6.045 
5,605 
4.930 

$16,920 
13.755 
11.280 
9.345 
8.425 
7.610 
7.025 
6.230 
5.670 
5.080 

817.435 
14.176 
11.626 
9.630 
8.680 
7.836 
7.230 
6.415 
6.835 
5.230 

$17,980 
14.595 
11.970 
9.915 
8.935 
8.060 
7.435 
6.600 
6.000 
5.380 

$18,465 

15.015 

12.315 

10.200 

9.190 

8.285 

7.640 

6.785 

6.165 

6.830 

$18,980 

15.435 

12,660 

10.485 

9. '345 

8.510 

7.845 

6.970 

6.330 

8.680 

$19. 495 

Clam  2 

15.855 

Class  3 

13.005 

Class  4 

10.770 

Clas<i  6 

9.700 

Class  6 

8,735 

Clas^  7 

8.050 

Clas«8 

Clas^O 

7,155 
6.495 

Class  10 

6.830". 

Sac.  121.  Foreign  Service  officers.  Reserve 
officers,  and  Foreign  Service  staff  officers  and 
employees  who  are  entitled  to  receive  basic 
compensation  Immediately  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  thU  Act  at  one  of  the  rates  pro- 
vided by  section  412  or  415  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946.  shall  receive  basic  com- 
pensation, on  and  after  such  effective  date, 
at  the  corresponding  rate  In  effect  on  and 
after  such  date. 

AOBICULTOBAL  STABILIZATION  AND  CONSEBVATION 
COUNTY    COMMITTEE    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  122.  The  rates  of  compensation  of 
persons  employed  by  the  county  committees 
established  pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (16  use.  690h(b))  shall  be  Increased 
by  amounts  equal,  as  nearly  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, to  the  Increases  provided  by  section 
102  for  corresponding  rates  of  compensation 
In  the  appropriate  schedule  or  scale  of  pay. 

MISCELLANEOUS    PBOVISIONS 

Sec.  123.  Section  604  of  the  Federal  Salary 
Reform  Act  of  1962  (76  Stat.  842;  5  U.S.C. 
1173)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection : 

"(d)  The  rate  of  basic  compensation,  es- 
tablished under  this  section,  and  received  by 
any  officer  or  employee  Immediately  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  a  statutory  Increase  In 
the  compensation  schedules  of  the  salary 
systems  specified  In  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
Initially  adjusted  on  the  effective  date  of 
such  new  compensation  schedules  In  accord- 
ance with  conversion  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  President  or  by  such  agency 
or  agencies  as  he  may  designate." 

Jiir.  MURRAY  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  title  I  be  dispensed  with,  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  that  it  be 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  8986)  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  oflBcers 
and  employees  in  the  Federal  Ctovem- 
ment,  and  for  other  purposes,  had  come 
to  no  resolution  thereon. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  an  extremely  worth- 
while project  presently  being  undertaken 
by  the  members  of  the  Montgomery,  Ala., 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  They, 
along  with  numerous  Members  of  Con- 
gress, feel  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  generally  are  not  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  the  provisions  of  the  pend- 
ing civil  rights  bill.  For  this  reason,  the 
Montgomery  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  printed  a  booklet,  entitled 
"The  Truth."  In  addition  to  the  text  of 
the  bill,  the  booklet  contains  a  resolution 
by  the  Montgomery  Jaycees  and  a  short 


A  Resolution  (Pabbsd  »y  the  Montcoicbby 
JuNiOB  Chambeb  of  Ccmmxbcb.  Fbbbuaby 
18.  1964) 

Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  for  consid- 
eration before  the  VB.  Senate  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1963:  and 

Whereas  Included  In  thU  act  as  tlUe  vn 
Is  the  establishment  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity   Commission;    and 

Whereas  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  shall  be  empowered  im- 
der  the  provisions  of  this  act  with  authority 
to  tisurp  all  the  constitutional  rights  of 
management  In  the  selection,  promotion, 
and  firing  of  Its  employees  through  constant 
Government  supervision;  and 

Whereas  Included  In  thU  act  as  tlUe  n  U 
the  section  covering  public  acconunodatlons 
which  empowers  the  Federal  Government  to 
supervise  business  enterprises  which  are 
privately  owned  In  their  choice  of  customers, 
clients,  guests,  or  clientele;   and 

Whereas  such  unprecedented  power  being 
placed  In  the  hands  of  any  governmental 
agency,  whether  It  be  local.  State  or  Fed- 
eral level,  violates  every  prlaclple  contained 
In  our  free  enterprise  system  and  relation- 
ship between  a  government  and  Its  people; 
and 

Whereas  the  national  creed  of  the  U.8. 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  contains  as 
its  core  the  principle  "that  economic  Jtistice 
can  best  be  won  by  freemen  through  free 
enterprise";  and 

Whereas  the  preservation  of  our  free  en- 
terprise system  Is  our  greatest  weapon  In 
the  fight  against  communistic  collectivism 
and  should  be  preserved  at  all  cost:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  Th&X  every  member  of  the  U.S. 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  who  sub- 
scribes to  and  believes  in  ttiis  principle  as 
pronounced  In  the  national  creed  should 
endeavor  with  all  his  effort  and  abmty  to 
iM^ng  about  the  defeat  of  titles  n  and  VU  of 
this  act  and  to  prevent  the  creation  of  the 
Equal  Bmplojrment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion; and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  every  Jaycee  chapter 
which  sincerely  and  honestly  subscribes  to 
the  national  creed  should  awaken  the  people 
of  Its  community  to  this  danger  to  our  eco- 
nomic system:  and  be  it  ftirther 

Resolved,  That  every  responsible  American 
should  read  and  study  this  proposed  legis- 
lation and  every  Jaycee  chapter  should  en- 
deavor to  malLe  available  the  truth  concern- 
ing this  unconstitutional  Invasion  of  all  our 
property  right*. 


An   Analysis  by  Lloyb  Weight  akd  John 
C.    Sattkbpielo.    Past   Pbssidents   of   thb 
Amebican  Bah  Association 
Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy  Is  now 
tirging  Congress  to  pass  a  package  of  legisla- 
tion  caUed    the    Civil   Rights   Act  of    1963. 
Its  title  Is  a  misnomer.    This  bill  Is  but  10 
percent  clvU  rights.    The  rest — 00  percent — 
U  an  extension  of  Federal  executive  power 
created  at  the  expense  of  Individuals.  States, 
and  municipalities.    It  U.  In  fact,  the  blue- 
print for  a  controlled  system  of  life,  more 
drastic  than  all  such  legislation  ever  passed. 
Consider  the  blU's  principal  provisions: 
Under   the  cloak   of   civil   rights — If  this 
bUl    becomes   law   the  Federal   Government 
henceforth  wm  dictate  to  whom  you  may  sell 
or  rent  your  home. 

If  you  are  the  proprietor  of  an  establish- 
ment that  offers  goods  and  services  for  use 
0f    hij^ — not    Just    public    accommodations 
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(hotels,  restaurants,  and  such)  but  any 
kind  of  business  that  olters  anything  to  the 
public-then,  under  this  bill,  your  business 
would  be  subject  to  Federal  conuol. 

In  like  manner,  the  bill  covers  all  con- 
tractors   and    subcontractors    In    every    pro- 
Bram  or  activity  where  direct  or  Indirect  n- 
nanclal  aid  Is  rendered  by  the  Government. 
In  the  sense  of  this  bill,  you  are  a  contractor 
(or    subcontractor)    If    you    borrow    money 
from   or   deposit   money   in   a   Government- 
Insured  bank    (FDIC).    If  you  have  a   FHA. 
VA   or  Small  Business  Administration  Loan. 
If  you  are  a  realtor  or  developer.   If  you  are 
a    farmer  who    has   financial   dealings   with 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  or  the  Soil  Con- 
servation   Service    or    If    you    have    federal 
Crop    Insurance,    If   you   deal   with   REA  or 
participate  In  any  agricultural  program  In- 
volving Federal  funds:  If  you  have  financial 
dealings,  direct  or  Indirect  with  any  of  these 
agencies,  you  will  come  under  Federal  con- 
trol. ^  .,  , 
Under  this  act.  all  employers  who  partici- 
pate m  any  of  these  programs  can  be  told  by 
a  Federal  Fair  Employment  Practices  Com- 
mission  (FEPC)    whom  they  shall  hire,  nre 
promote    and    demote,   and   how   they   shau 
handle  their  employees 

Under  this  act.  simple  "Integration"  will  no 
longer  suffice  If  It  becomes  law.  a  Federal 
inspector  may  render  a  finding  that  racial 
or  religious  imbalance  exists  in  a  buslnesa. 
Thereafter  that  business  could  not  employ 
or  promote  those  people  It  preferred  but 
only  "racial"  or  "religious"  Individuals  In 
such  quantity  as  the  Federal  Inspector  desig- 
nated. His  ruling  would  apply  to  all  Job 
claaslflcatlons:  To  common  laborers,  to  the 
secretarial  staff,  to  supervisory  employees 
and  to  vice  presidents,  all  alike  Federal 
administrative  personnel  would  be  proee- 
cutors.    Judge.   Jury    and    executioner. 

Enforcement    of    the    Federal    Inspector's 
findings  would  be  simple.    Failure  to  comply 
would    mean    the    end    of    all    participation 
In   Federal   programs.     Toxir   loan   could   be 
called    you  could  be  blacklisted  for  further 
loan*  from  banks  and  financial  instltutloM 
insured  by  the  Government,  and  you  could 
be  prevented  from  taking  part  in  any  actlv- 
Ity  that  had  to  do  with  Federal  flnanotng. 
In  certain  situations,  an  employer  would  be 
Jailed  without  trial  by  J\U7- 
And  that  Is  only  pwirt  of  It. 
The  Civil   Rights  Act  of   1963   would  also 
bring  under  Federal  control  Individuals  and 
buBlneases  never  before  thought  to  be  con- 
sUtuUonally  subject  to  such  regulation     For 
instance,   under  the  bin's  title  n.  any  per- 
son who  pays  a  business  license  to  a  State 
or  municipality  could  be  Included. 

Thus,  the  act  brings  In  almost  every  pro- 
feaslon  and  every  business — lawyers,  realtors, 
doctors,  small  establishments,  theaters,  res- 
taurants gasolines  stations,  hotels,  motels 
and  lodging  houses— ^nd  the  Federal  con- 
trol win  never  end. 

It  goes  even  further.  If  this  act  should 
become  law.  between  100  and  200  statutes 
now  in  effect  would  be  amended  Everyone 
who  had  dealings  with  Federal  education 
programs,  for  Instance,  would  be  subject  to 
lU  force.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
the  D.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  could 
force  the  transfer  of  children  from  one  school 
to  another— back-and-forth— until  racial 
balance  and  religious  balance  existed  Then, 
if  "imbalance"  should  recur,  the  process 
could  be  repeated,  ad  Infinitum,  so  that  your 
child  would  have  no  assurance  of  school 
continuity. 

Under  the  authority  given  in  connecUon 
with  Federal  financing,  school  lunch  pro- 
gram*, research  programs,  the  building  of 
schools.  HiU-Burton  hospitals — all  such  pro- 


grams and  organizations  would  be  subject 
to  Federal  political  manipulation. 

As   applied   to  schools,   there   would   cer- 
tainly  be  claimed   to  exist— and  the  claim 
doubUess    would    be    upheld— the    Govern- 
ments   rlghU    to    find    that    If    a    teacher 
taught  race  or  anthropological  history  con- 
trary   to    the    Federal   Governments   policy 
then  such  instruction  could  be  halted  and 
the   teacher  fired.     And   if  the  books  being 
used  were  not  to  the  Federal  Government  s 
llklnff   the  Government  could  stop  their  use 
Which   is  another  way   of   saying   that  the 
Federal    Government    proposes— under    the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963— to  Uke  over  the 
education  of  our  children.     Thought  control 
of  future   generations  would  be  an   accom- 
plished fact. 

Nor  is  that  all.  The  principal  step  to 
unfettered  dictatorship  is  incorporated  In 
this  bill,  that  is.  control  of  the  electoral 
machinery. 

In  1961.  the  U.S.  Commission  on  ClvU 
Rights  recommended— contrary  to  express 
provisions  In  the  Constltutlon-that  the 
Federal  Government  control  the  qualifica- 
tions and  registration  of  voters,  the  hold  ng 
of  electors,  the  counting  of  votes,  the  fix  ng 
of  voting  and  electoral  districts.  The  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1963  would  put  the  first  two 
of  these  recommendations  into  effect. 

It  follows,  then,  a  politically  minded  at- 
torney general  could  go  into  an  area  where 
the  voting  might  be  close  and.  If  this  act 
becomes  law.  he  could  file  suit,  make  certain 
allegations,  and— without  proof  that  his  al- 
legations were  true— register  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  voters.  The  ballots  would  be  cast, 
and  the  votes  counted  and  the  election  won, 
even  though  the  attorney  general's  act.  later, 
was  determined  by  the  courts  to  have  been 
invalid.  Then  at  the  next  election,  he  could 
repeat  the  whole  operation. 

It  goes  on:  In  giving  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment control  in  the  hiring,  firing,  promoting, 
and  demoting,  and  payment  of  employees,  the 
act  also  gives  the  Federal  Government  power 
to  destroy  not  only  the  seniority  system  of 
unions,  but  also  an  employee's  rights  within 
the  company  for  which  he  works.  This  Is 
so  because  the  act  gives  full  and  unlimited 
power  to  Federal  Inspectors  to  determine 
who  shall  be  hired,  promoted,  demoted,  or 
fired  whenever  a  charge  Is  made  that  racial 
and  or  religious  imbalance  (discrimination) 
exists. 

The  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1963.  as  can  be 
seen,  destroys  everything  that  we  have  be- 
lieved, heretofore,  to  protect  us  from  the 
complete  and  absolute  power  of  a  Central 
Government.  It  Is  something  that  strikes 
at  the  heart  of  every  parent  of  school-age 
children,  at  every  businessman,  at  every 
professional  man.  at  every  homeovmer.  and 
at  every  wage  earner  In  the  United  States. 
Many  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  are  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes— true.  They  are  also  contrary  to 
existing  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  But.  no  one  can  foretell 
what  the  Supreme  Court  would  hold,  if 
Congress  makes  a  "legislative  finding''  in 
the  areas  mentioned  That  Is.  11  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1963  Is  passed  by  Congress 


nltude.  the  same  being  to  wake  Americans 
up  to  the  provisions  of  the  pending  civil 
rights  bill.  Along  with  the  Advertiser,  our 
jaycees  do  not  believe  the  people  are  gen- 
erally informed  about  this  law  designed  to 
reconstruct  America. 

The  Jaycees  are  seeking,  not  State,  but 
national  distribution  of  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House.  The  10-cent  booklet,  entitled 
•The  Truth."  contains  the  blU  and  a  short 
analysis  by  two  former  presidents  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  Uoyd  Wright  and 
John  C  Satterfleld. 

The  distribution  effort  U  on— tat  example, 
a  copy  has  been  mailed  to  the  president  of 
all  the  Clvltan  Clubs  In  the  country  and 
600  editors— and  the  Jaycees  are  eager  for 
new  distribution  devices. 

The  jaycees.  we  predict,  will  find  their 
efforts  rewarded  by  eager  response  as  the 
people  in  the  North.  East,  and  West  learn 
^at  the  bill  applies  to  their  private  Interests 
Just  as  It  does  to  those  In  the  South. 

There  Is  a  visible  stirring  In  the  country 
over  orgiastic  race-mlxlng  Jihads.  For  ex- 
ample, in  BrotAlyn  civic  groups  represent- 
ing 760  000  people  will  demonstrate  against 
busing  children  across  town  from  Brooklyn 
to  Harlem  simply  to  achieve  intermingling 
This  white  demonstration  is  designed  to 
counter  the  Negro  demonstrations  and  is 
obviously  a  development  of  consequence. 

The  syndicated  columnists.  Rowland  Evans 
and  Robert  Novak,  are  pointing  out  that 
one  of  the  country's  keenest  politicians 
senses  the  revolt.  Richard  Nixon,  In  a  Lin- 
coln Day  address,  bluntly  said  that  "ex- 
tremists" are  generating  "an  atmosphere  of 
hate  and  distrust." 

Obviously  Nixon  recognizes  that  Oou>- 
WATXR  has  been  on  the  right  track  all  the 
time  and  he  seeks  to  wrest  the  nomination 
from  him  by  stealing  his  thimder. 

In  Tacoma  last  week  the  people  stood  up 
with  a  roar  In  behalf  of  their  property  rights 
They  voted  4  to  1  to  nullify  an  open-housing 
ordinance. 

In  Seattle,  the  city  councU  ducked  the 
increasingly  hot  Issue.  It  made  the  issue 
subject  to  a  March  10  election. 

Last  week  In  Seattle's  primary  election  for 
mayor,  the  vsrlnner  was  Dorm  Braman.  a  Re- 
publican and  the  only  candidate  to  state 
openly  that  he  was  against  an  open-housing 
ordinance. 

Democratic  politicians  in  California  are 
saying  that  in  the  prospective  statewide 
referendum  late  thU  year,  citizens  may  vote 
as  high  as  2  to  1   to  repeal  the  occupancy 

law. 

The  provisions  In  the  national  civil  rights 
bill  strike  in  all  directions  and  strike  harder. 
If  enough  Ameroans  learn  that  the  bill  af- 
fects almost  everybody,  it  will  be  nailed. 


I 


The  Montgomery  Advertiser  In  an  edi- 
torial dated  February  25.  1964.  made  the 
following  comments  on  the  efforts  of  the 
Montgomery  Jaycees  "to  wake  Amer- 
icans up  to  the  provisions  of  the  pending 
civil  rights  bUl" ; 

iFTom    the    Montgomery    (Ala.)    AdverUser, 
Feb  25. 19641 
Wake  Up 
The  Montgomery  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  undertaken  a  civic  duty  of  mag- 


CmZENS  OF  39TH  CONGRESSIONAL 

DISTRICT   OF   NEW   YORK   VOICE 

THEIR  VIEWS 

Mr  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PILLION  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, I  submitted  to  this  House,  part  I  of 
a  recent  questionnaire  and  opinion  sur- 
vey which  I  conducted  in  the  39th  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York. 
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I  am  pleased  to  submit  the  second  and 
concluding  part  II  of  this  survey. 

I  am  sure  that  the  results  of  this  ques- 
tionnaire will  be  a  most  valuable  source 
of  information  to  the  Members  of  Con- 


gress and  to  the  Interested  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

Those  citizens  who  completed  and  re- 
turned the  questionnaire  performed  a 
distinct  public  service.    This  voluntary 

.Part  II 


cooperation  on  the  part  of  our  citizens 
is  encouraging  and  commendable. 

Part  II  of  the  questioimaire  and  tabu- 
lated results  follows: 


TOBACCO  SMOiriNO— rUBUC  HKALTB 


21.  Do  you  favor  an  absolut*  ban  on  cigarette  advertlsineT - i----^i.- "iV i:^"" ":;,"""■  V,^>"I"^Irf"," 

22.  Do  you  believe  that  Ff<1eral  selective  or  parttal  restrictions  on  dcarette  advertising  weald  be  a  practical  and  a  desir- 

23.  Do  you  favor  an  active  Federal  financed  and  wawrtied  public  health  and  educational  projram  In  public  schools  to 
o'^"Sf^r  T  numW  of  FedeiWlorStite  sponsored  trial  clinics  "to  break  the  smoking  habit  by  psychological  and 


24.  Do  you 

2,s.  Do  y«rto?o?ftwaSngTedeial  eiciae  taieson  cigarett«a  by  about  6  to  10  cents  per  pack  to  fiscally  discourage  nnok 


Number 


26   Do'you  is  vor'a  "requirement  tiia't  the  tar  "and  nicotine'  eoiitent  or  some  otiier  warning  be  printed  on  cigarette  packages?. 
27.  Shall  Federal  agriculture  subsidies  for  growing  tobacco  be  stopped? 


PKDIKAL  PAT  RAISE 


28.  Do  yon  favor  the  pending  combined  pay  raise  for  both  the  Federal  employees  and  execuUve  offlclaU  (Including  Cabi- 

net member^.  Congreysmen  and  Federal  Judges)? -  - .-■-:- ■  i;^i" :«i  ---_.--:::: y," " " 

29.  If  the  pay  plan  is  divided  into  2  separate  bills,  would  you  approve  the  proposed  pay  raise  for  Federal  employees  (In- 

cluding postal  employees)? - - y-6' y  W  y^li 

30    Would  you  approve  the  proposed  pay  raise  for  Cabinet  members,  Congressmen,  and  Federal  judges? _ 

3K  Do  you  favor  the  denial  of  aU  Federal  pay  Increases  until  the  U.S.  hasatUlned  a  balanced  budget? 

rSDKBAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

32   Would  you  favor  a  $400,000,000  annual  program  of  Federal  aid  to  public  elementary  Mid  secondary  schools?-—---. 

33'  Do  you  believe  that  private  and  parochial elementar>-  and  secondary  schooU  should  be  Included  m  any  programs  of 

Federal  aid  to  ed ucalion ' ---- \-"',"i.W^ ;.' " '  Vi^' "^Ji'^V-  "«V 

34.  Would  you  favor  a  proposal  to  permit  tax  deductions  for  tuition  paid  by  parents  of  children  attending  private  or 

35.  SlwiW  tlw  Supreme 'Co'u"rt'decisioii'requi'r'lijg"d"««^^  of  all  puJttiicsciioois  "with  all  deliberate  speed"  be  ex- 

tended to  also  include  non-public  schools? - --  — - t,:":": VTwIM'^V^IA' 

38  Should  the  cost  of  non-educational  sctlvitiee  of  public  schools  (recreation,  athletics,  social  training,  etc.)  be  removea 
from  loca!  school  taxes,  baaed  upon  real  esUle  assessment,  and  be  assumed  by  the  State  and  paid  out  of  general  State 
fiinds? - 


TOLLS— LABOB—AOaiCtn.TUEE 


37  Do  you  favor  the  removal  of  tolls  at  Ogden  Street  and  Breckenridge  Street  on  the  Niagara  Thruway,  even  if  it  meiffls 

the  postponement  of  other  New  York  State  highway  construction  in  Erie  County  to  the  extent  of  $30  to  ttS  miliionT. 

38  Do  you  support  Mr.  Walter  Reuther's  announced  demand  for  a  35-hour  work  week  for  auto  workers,  with  no  cut  in 


weekly  pay? 

39  Would  you  favor  an  increase  in  minimum  wage  from  $1 .25  to  $2.00  per  hour?.  - 

40  Do  you  favor  a  gradual  (4  to  7  years)  elimination  of  all  agricultural  subsidies?. 
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REVENUE  ACT  OP  1964 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
just  a  little  over  2  weeks  ago,  this  House 
approved  the  conference  report  on  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1964,  which  paved  the 
way  for  the  biggest  tax  cut  in  our  history. 
Many  of  us  had  previously  opf>osed  the 
tax  reduction.  We  were  not  convinced 
that  the  economic  growth  of  our  econ- 
omy would  offset  the  loss  of  revenue  re- 
sulting from  the  tax  cut.  We  were  con- 
cerned also  because  the  Congress  has 
continued  to  expend  our  revenue  with- 
out regard  for  debt  ceilings  or  deficits. 

The  proponents  of  the  tax  reduction 
argued  and  pleaded  for  the  cut  on  the 
basis  that  it  would  buoy  up  the  economy. 
At  the  same  time,  they  pledged  a  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  expenditures  if  we  would 
agree  to  the  reduction. 

Well,  we  passed  the  tax  bill,  and  there 
have  been  cuts  in  Federal  spending — 
some  of  them  in  my  district.  Our  Presi- 
dent has  even  doused  the  lights  in  the 
White  House  to  facilitate  reduced  spend- 
ing. 

It  disturbs  me,  therefore,  to  see  the 
Members  of  this  body  now  engaged  in  an 


attempt  to  raise  substantially  our  own 
salaries,  and  the  salaries  of  Cabinet  offi- 
cers and  other  members  of  the  executive, 
judicial,  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Ctovernment. 

I  do  not  oppose  pay  increases  for  the 
postal  workers  and  some  career  em- 
ployees— ^nor  would  I  oppose  congres- 
sional, executive,  Judicial,  and  other  leg- 
islative pay  Increases  if  the  budget  were 
in  balance.  But  it  is  not  In  balance,  smd 
these  Increases  are  not  keeping  good 
faith  with  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  convinced  that  my 
constituents  are  interested  in  how  I  vote 
here  today.  I  also  am  convinced  that 
they  have  a  right  to  know.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, that  this  body  will  see  fit  to  act  on 
this  issue  in  a  forthright  manner  by  tak- 
ing a  record  vote.  Taxpayers  all  over 
the  Nation  will  have  renewed  confidence 
in  and  respect  for  each  and  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  if  we  do  so. 

I  came  here  today  to  vote  openly  for 
a  pay  increase  for  my  friends  in  the 
postal  service  and  for  other  career  Gov- 
ernment employees.  I  did  not  come  to 
vote  secretly  for  a  salary  Increase  for  my- 
self, and  for  others  In  the  Government 
now  earning  in  excess  of  $20,000  per  year. 


SHERIFF  DON  GENUNG— OUT- 
STANDING LAW  OFFICIAL 
Mr.    FUQUA.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  address 
the  House  today  to  pay  tribute  to  an 
American  law  official  whose  record  Is 
almost  without  equal  In  the  annals  of 
law  enforcement.  I  speak  of  Sheriff  Don 
Genung  of  Pinellas  County,  Fla..  who  In 
the  short  time  since  being  appointed 
sheriff  of  this  huge  metropolitan  area, 
has  written  a  new  record  of  service  that 
would  be  a  tribute  to  any  section  of  this 
Nation. 

For  Sheriff  Genung  has  not  been  con- 
tent merely  to  seek  out  and  apprehend 
the  law  violator,  but  rather  has  devel- 
oped a  program  that  will  seek  out  the 
roots  of  crime  and  prevent  its  commis- 
sion. 

I  would  point  out  again  to  this  distin- 
guished body  that  crime  in  this  Nation 
will  cost  the  American  people  $22  billion 
this  year  alone  and  that  this  huge  crime- 
wave  will  cost  every  individual  In  these 
United  States  some  $128  this  year  alone. 

This  is  a  staggering  figure  and  to  fur- 
ther emphasize  this  point,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  from  the  period  from  1957 
to  1961,  crime  grew  at  a  rate  five  times 
that  of  the  population. 

This  week  I  had  the  privilege  of  play- 
ing host  to  seven  young  men  from  the 
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Florida  Sheriff's  Boys  Ra?ch  located 
near  Live  Oak.  Pla..  In  my  district.  Ac- 
companying these  young  men  here  was 
Sheriff  Genung.  and  is  another  example 
of  the  interest  he  has  shown  in  crime 
prevention  and  the  welfare  of  youth,  and 
that  is  my  feeling.  v.  i    - 

The  Florida  Sheriffs  Boys  Ranch  Is  a 
relatively  new  institution,  but  already  It 
U  one  of  the  most  beloved  activities  In 
our  great  State.     Starting  with  only  a 
dream  and  a  few  thousand  dollars   the 
Sheriffs   of   Florida  started   In   195;?   ^ 
buUd  a  home  for  homeless  boys.    These 
were  not  juvenile  delinquents,  but  young 
boys  who  were  living  In  such  meager  cir- 
cumstances as  to  be  hungry  at  times, 
or  most  of  the  time,  without  hope  of  a 
normal    life.     Many    were    exposed    to 
lives  that  would  surely  have  rendered 
them  susceptible  to  Uves  of  no  education 
and  eventually  crime. 

Today  the  Florida  Sheriffs  Boys  Ranch 
Is  a  going  institution,  providing  a  home 
for  60  young  men.  fine  young  men.  who 
have  responded  to  love  and  care  and  are 
making  outstanding  records  in  their 
Sudles  and  the  life  of  the  community. 
As  the  dream  of  the  ranch  becwne  a 
reality,  the  outsUndlng  sheriff  of  Pinel- 
las County,  Sid  Saunders,  passed  away 
m  1958  and  his  fine  Deputy  Don  Genung 
was  appointed. 

Genung  had  been  tremendously  im- 
pressed with  the  plans  for  this  home 
patterned  after  Father  Plannlgan  s  Boys 
Town  and  welcomed  every  opportunity 
to  be  of  service. 

It  was  through  his  personal  sacrifice 
and  dedication  that  Pinellas  County  be- 
came aware  of  this  tremendous  program 
and  today  stands  at  the  very  forefront 
in  contributions  which  have  made  the 
ranch  possible.  For  the  ranch  draws 
its  financial  support,  not  from  tax  dol- 
lars but  from  gifts  from  people  all  over 
the  Nation  who  believe  In  Its  concept 
and  purpose. 

Don  Genung  served  as  the  second 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
ranch,  and  It  was  largely  through  his 
vision  and  selfless  dedication  that  It  be- 
came the  reality  that  it  Is  today. 

Our  beloved  Speaker,  the  Honorable 
JOHN   McCoRMACK.   met   with    us   at   a 
luncheon  for  these  boys  here  this  week 
and  said  that  no  program  that  he  had 
ever  heard  of  had  so  touched  his  heart. 
He  pointed  out  that  he  had  heard  of  the 
work  of  Sheriff  Genung  and  the  sheriffs 
of  Florida  and  pointed  out  what  a  won- 
derful thing  it  is  to  have  law  enforce- 
ment officials  whose  heart  is  so  big  that 
they   want   to   save   young    lives— that 
their  program  goes  right  to  the  roots  of 
life  itself.    Turning  to  Sheriff  Genung. 
he  said  that  truly  here  was   a  repre- 
senUUve  of  a  dedicated  public  ofBclal 
and  due  the  commendation  of  each  of 

US 

in  the  time  of  service  that  Sheriff  Ge- 
nung has  served  Pinellas  County,  the 
great  area  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Clear- 
water and  all  of  the  other  growing  com- 
munities of  this  fine  section,  his  vision 
and  wisdom  has  created  a  department 
that  Is  considered  a  model  for  this  Na- 
tion. 


H's  men  are  dedicated,  his  men  are 
trained,  they  are  proud  of  the  tremen- 
dous responsibility  which  Is  theirs.  I 
do  not  wish  to  minimize  this  Portion  of 
the  work  of  the  Pinellas  County  Sheriff  s 
liprSnent.  but  rather,  in  the  essence 
of  ttoe.  want  to  tell  you  of  the  Ave-pomt 
program  for  youth  crime  prevention 
which  he  has  instituted. 

Likened  to  the  Ave  points  of  the  sher- 
iff's star  badge.  It  Is  a  Ave-point  attack 
on  crime  and  Is  paying  off  in  huge  divi- 

^^?*have  mentioned  the  Florida  Sheriff's 
Boys-  Ranch  which  Is  one  point  of  attack. 
The  people  of  Florida,  and  I  esPfC'ally. 
am  grateful   to  the  people  of  Pinel  m 
County,  for  after  Sheriff  Genung   with 
the    wholehearted    cooperation    of    the 
press   radio,  and  TV.  informed  them  of 
its  purpose,  they  contributed  thousands 
to  mai?me  ranch  a  reality.    What  they 
have  built  will  through  the  years  be  a 
monument  to  their  vision  and  seW-sacri- 
flce    and  countless  thousands  of  young 
boys  who  otherwise  would  know  no  hope, 
will  know  a  full  and  fruitful  hfe^ 

Another  brilliant  innovation  has  been 
the  junior  deputy  program.    There  are 
some  16.000  boys  and  girls  In  Pinellas 
County  enrolled  today  In  this  program, 
of  all  races  and  creeds.  In  a  program 
which  teaches  them  respect  for  law  en- 
forcement.   Of  the  thousands  who  have 
participated  In  this  tremendous  program 
in  Its  5  vears  of  operation,  only  four  of 
these  youngsters  have  had  to  come  be- 
fore the  juvenile  authorlUes  for  law  vio- 
lation.   Is  not  this  an  amazing  record? 

Another  of  the  five-point  attack  Is  the 
youth  aid  bureau.  Deputies  trained  at 
Florida  State  University  in  delinquency 
control  direct  this  program.  These 
trained  officials  work  with  juvenile  of- 
fenders, searching  out  the  cause  of  their 
crime  to  seek  prevention  and  reoccur- 
rence, seeking  to  save  these  youngsters 
from  continuing  on  this  path  which 
would  lead  to  a  life  of  crime. 

And  finally.  I  want  to  mention  the 
junior  mounted  posse  and  youth  study 
center  The  junior  mounted  posse  pro- 
vides wholesome  recreation  for  its  mem- 
bers, again  teaching  respect  for  law  and 

^'^'Hie   youth  study  center   Is   manned 
by  trained  personnel.     A  youngster  Is  no 
longer  placed  In  a  jail  but  placed  In  a 
dormltory-llke  facility  where  a  complete 
study  is  made  of  each  youngster  to  deter- 
mine the  cause  of  their  delinquency  and 
to  report  to  the  judge  before  the  case  is 
adjudicated.    The  emphasis  is  on  pre- 
vention of  further  crimes,  rather  than 
simple     punishment.    Sheriff     Genung. 
now  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  au- 
thorities m  the  Nation  on  juvenile  delin- 
quency, believes  deeply  that  there  Is  a 
basic  cause  In  each  crime,  that  the  rea- 
son must  be  sought  out  and  attempts 
made  to  correct  this  situation.  If   the 
burgeoning  crime  rate  In  this  Nation  is 
to  be  halted.    Need  I  point  out  that  far 
too  many  of  the  crimes  being  committed 
m  the  Nation  today  are  at  the  hands  of 
youngsters. 

These  programs  are  bearing  results. 
While  the  school  age  population  of 
Pinellas  County  has  Increased  61  percent. 


the  juvenUe  delinquency  rate  has  de- 
creased by  14  percent. 

How  many  thousands  of  dollars,  how 
many  thousands  of  youngsters,  how 
many  crimes  have  been  saved  as  a  result 
of  this  dedicated  service? 

While  here  In  Washington.  Sheriff 
Genung  consulted  with  Federal  authori- 
ties on  programs  to  fight  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  continued  to  work  In  his  role 
as  an  advisor  to  the  Presidents  Commit- 
tee on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth 

Crime.  ,      , 

I  use  Sheriff  Genung  as  an  example  of 
the  dedicated  law  official.  His  record 
has  been  particularly  outstanding  and 
should  be  copied  over  this  Nation.  It  is 
a  bold  and  Imaginative  record. 

Each  week  we  see  law  officials  lose 
their  lives  as  they  attempt  to  stem  the 
tide  of  crime.  This  Nation  spends  bU- 
lions  to  fight  crime,  and  to  prevent  crime. 
I  pay  tribute  to  Sheriff  Don  Genung 
as  an  example  of  the  sheriff  and  the  law 
officraloftSiay.  To  all  of  these  men  in 
Florida  and  throughout  the  Nation.  I  ex- 
press my  gratitude  and  commendation. 
I  feel  sincerely  that  this  is  a  story  that 
needs  to  be  told. 

And  to  Sheriff  Genung.  I  say  that  you 
have  charted  a  new  path  of  service  that 
will  serve  as  a  beacon  for  years  to  come^ 
You  are  deserving  of  our  deepest  and 
most  sincere  appreciation. 


THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN 
Mr     BRUCE.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Lindsay  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  m  the 
RECORD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  LINDSAY.    Mr.  Speaker  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  In  the  Senate.  Jacob 
jTvits  has  introduced  a  joint  resolution 
on  Sialf  of  himself  and  42  other  Sen- 
ators, including  KENN.TH  K=A"«°- Pf°- 
poslng  the  establishment  of  an  annual 
SSltlSnal  American  Indian  Day  on  the 
fourth  Friday  in  September. 

Mr  JAViTS  said  that  this  Idea  was 
first  suggested  to  him  In  1960  in  a  leUer 
from  a  "^-y^ar-old  school  girl  Lynn 
Michaelson.  of  Jackson  Heights.  NY 
She  wrote: 

Whv  dont  we  have  a  day  called  Indian 
DaT  al  a  national  holiday?  We  »hould  have 
Sat"ay  because  we  shouldnt  forget  the 
nSor  Indian  who  used  to  live  on  this  land^ 
?^  have  Columbus  Day  and  Washington  s 
Birthday  and  even  Mothers  Day. 

That  young  lady  made  a  fine  point. 
We  honor  Christopher  Columbus  be- 
cause be  discovered  this  grand  country, 
we  honor  George  Washington  because 
he  was  the  first  Chief  of  this  new  Nation, 
and  we  honor  mothers. 

Certainly,  the  American  Indian  de- 
serves high  honor  for  his  place  in  tWs 
grand  sequence-he  was  here  first.  He 
knew  and  loved  this  land  centuria,  ^- 
fore  the  outside  world  knew  of  Its  exist- 
ence.   He  honored  this  land. 


Yet  the  Indian  suffered.  We  cannot 
deny  that,  we  cannot  forget  It.  The  In- 
dian's way  of  life  was  swept  away  In  the 
early  days  of  this  Nation's  history.  But 
still,  he  has  endured,  and  from  the  be- 
ginning, he  has  contributed  to  this 
Nation's  tradition,  and  to  Its  progress  In 
all  facets  of  life. 

Mr.  JAvrrs  comments  that  his  proposal 
is  Intended  "to  provide  proper  recogni- 
tion" of  the  contributions  made  by  the 
American  Indian.  I  believe  recognition 
is  very  much  deserved,  and  that  this 
proposal  Is  certainly  a  fine  approach  to 
it.  I  heartily  support  Mr.  Javits'  Idea, 
and  today,  I  am  Introducing  a  similar 
proposal  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Chances  are  very  good  that  the  Senate 
shall  approve  this  resolution  In  short 
order.  I  certainly  hope  the  House  will 
rally  together  and  do  the  same.  I  might 
point  out  that  In  several  States,  Including 
my  own  State  of  New  York,  an  American 
Indian  Day  has  been  proclaimed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  we  can  see  fit  to 
do  the  same  for  our  entire  Nation.  I 
am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  resolution  for 
the  Record: 

S.J.  Res.  159 
Joint  resolution  to  esUbllsh  the  fourth  Fri- 
day In  September  of  every  year  as  American 

Indian  Day 

Whereas  the  American  Indian  Is  the  orig- 
inal American  and  has  resided  on  this  con- 
tinent since  time  Immemorial:  and 

Whereas  he  has  made  an  Indelible  imprint 
on  our  national  character  and  culture,  and 
hlsUMT  Is  replete  with  names  and  deeds  of 
many  outstanding  American  Indians  who 
have  contributed  Immeasurably  to  our  way 
of  life,  our  moral  standards,  and  our  love 
of  nature;  and 

Whereas  Indian  woods  and  water  lore,  arts 
and  handicraft  are  basic  In  the  manuals  of 
the  Boy  Scouts.  Girl  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls, 
Y-Indlan  Guides  of  Young  Men's  Christian 
Afsoclatlon.  and  the  many  other  American 
patrlotlsm-bulldlng  youth  groups,  while  out- 
door enthusiasts,  young  and  old,  all  over 
the  world,  rely  on  Indian  folkways  for  guid- 
ance and  Inspiration;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Indian  has  made 
such  other  outstanding  contributions  to  our 
American  economy  as  the  cultivation  of  corn, 
cotton,  tobacco,  beans,  squash,  tomatoes, 
peanuts,  and  melons,  which  have  today  be- 
come basic  American  Industries;  and 

Whereas  a  number  of  States  celebrate  "In- 
dian Days"  In  September  when  traditional 
Indian  festivals  are  held  In  recognition  of  the 
contributions  the  American  Indian  has  made 
to  our  national  life;  and 

Whereas  the  special  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  American  Indian 
makes  national  recognition  particularly  fit- 
ting; Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
fourth  Friday  In  September  of  every  year  Is 
designated  as  American  Indian  Day.  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  Issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion setting  aside  that  day  as  a  public  oc- 
casion and  Inviting  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  that  day  with  appropriate 
ceremonies. 


THE 


MILITARY     MANPOWER     AND 
NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Mr.    BRUCE.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing today  legislation  that  would 
establish  a  Joint  Congressional  Commit- 
tee on  Military  Manpower  and  National 
Security.  It  is  my  purpose  in  introduc- 
ing this  legislation  that  the  committee 
would  make  a  full  study  and  reevaluation 
of  the  peacetime  draft  law,  which  goes 
under  the  guise  of  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act. 

For  many  years  I  have  advocated  that 
an  Intensive  analysis  of  this  law  be  made 
to  see  If  the  needs  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment might  not  be  better  satisfied, 
at  lower  cost,  by  some  other  method  of 
manpower  procurement.  There  Is  little 
question  that  the  high  incident  of  per- 
sonnel turnover  in  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment results  In  higher  costs  and  in- 
ferior personnel  quality.  It  has  been 
clear  also  for  some  time  that  the  in- 
equities in  the  present  law  and  the  great 
increase  in  the  draft  age  population,  plus 
technological  changes  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  require  a  major  reexamination 
of  how  to  select,  recruit,  and  retain  the 
numbers  of  men  that  are  needed  an- 
nually. 

IB  rr  tTNIVEKSALT 

The  Universal  Military  Training  Act 
had  a  difficult  birth  and  its  life  has 
Indeed  been  a  strange  one.  If  any- 
one doubts  It.  let  him  ponder  over 
the  title  of  the  act.  It  Is  neither  univer- 
sal, military,  nor  training.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  draft  act,  pure  and  simple.  Re- 
cently I  Inserted  In  the  dally  Congres- 
sional Record,  on  January  13,  1964,  at 
page  A87,  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  in  which  it  was  stated: 

There  Is  much  that  Is  wrong  with  the 
present  draft  law.  It  Is  In  no  sense  uni- 
versal; only  about  S8  percent  of  the  men 
reaching  36  ( the  upper  Induction  level )  ever 
serve.  There  are  all  sorts  of  ex«nptlons. 
Aside  from  the  Inequities  the  draft  per  se 
(except  when  applied  en  masse  in  wartime) 
Is  a  wasteful  system.  Shocking  too  are  the 
high  percentages  of  those  rejected  for 
mental  or  physical  defects  or  Illnesses. 

On  November  13,  1963,  at  page  A7042 
of  the  dally  Congressional  Record,  I  in- 
serted an  article  by  John  C.  Esty,  Jr., 
which  tends  to  Illuminate  the  magnitude 
of  the  "shocking"  high  percentage  of  re- 
jections to  which  the  New  York  Times 
article  referred.  Of  the  1,300,000  men 
who  will  reach  23 — the  usual  age  when  a 
young  man  is  drafted — almost  35  percent 
of  those  eligible  for  the  draft  will  be 
rejected  on  physical  or  mental  grounds. 
This  figure  equals  about  50  percent  of 
those  called  for  the  preinduction  physi- 
cal, or  about  455,000  men.  Of  course, 
there  is  another  way  of  looking  at  this 
statistic  on  rejections.  Perhaps  the  mili- 
tary criteria  for  physical  and  mental 
fitness  is  unrelated  to  the  job  specifica- 
tions and  is  simply  a  more  convenient 
way  for  them  to  eliminate  the  numbers 


subject  to  the  draft  which  is  excess  to 
their  needs. 

On  February  14,  1963,  President  Ken- 
nedy sent  Congress  a  message  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  American  youth. 
In  his  message  at  that  time,  the  Presi- 
dent referred  to  the  youth  of  America  as 
our  most  important  resource  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  suggested  a  number  of  Federal 
programs  to  put  it  to  work.  It  is  almost 
unbelieveable,  but  in  that  message,  the 
President  failed  to  mention,  let  alone 
discuss,  the  question  of  th^  draft  as  it 
bears  on  this  youth  problem.  In  his  dis- 
cussion, however,  he  did  accurately  dis- 
cern that  the  underlsang  cause  pointed 
to  the  unsettled  and  unsettling  prospects 
which  confront  young  Americans  after 
graduation.  Yet  for  some  reason,  he 
entirely  Ignored  the  biggest  disruptive 
force  In  the  lives  of  young  Americans 
today — the  draft. 

I  feel  that  there  Is  no  single  force 
which  causes  more  disruption  in  the 
education,  training,  employment,  and 
personal  lives  of  our  youth  today,  than 
is  set  in  motion  by  the  Universal  Military 
Training  Act. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  know  whether 
the  penalties  that  our  society  pays  as  a 
result  of  this  disruption  are  penalties 
that  we  must  pay  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  defense  of  our  country. 

IB   IT    MILITART    TaAlKlMOT 

Probably  the  largest  sums  of  money 
being  spent  in  the  field  of  training  and 
retraining  in  our  society  today  are  spent 
by  the  MlUtary  Establishment.  The 
Military  Establishment  runs  the  largest 
single  vocational  educational  system  In 
the  world,  to  a  large  degree  In  direct 
competition  with  the  civilian  society,  for 
pupils,  teachers,  and  facilities.  These 
systems  are  largely  uncoordinated  with 
the  civilian  sector,  although  the  job 
description— If  they  were  written  up — of 
the  military  needs  for  skills  would  find 
their  counterpart  in  the  civilian  sector 
in  about  90  percent  of  the  cases.  There- 
fore, they  are  redundant  as  well  as  un- 
necessary competition.  They  also  tend 
to  be  costly  and  inefficient  as  compared 
to  the  training  programs  in  the  civilian 
sector.  This  is  understandable.  After 
all  our  military  officers  are  not  trained 
to  be  professional  educators  as  are  our 
leaders  of  education  in  the  civilian  sector. 
The  armed  services  make  the  complaint 
that  they  seem  to  be  training  people 
only  to  have  them  enticed  away  by  the 
Ijivilian  sector.  Recently  I  saw  an 
article  which  points  up  this  problem  In 
the  March  1964  issue  of  the  Navy  maga- 
zine entitled,  "A  Man  That's  Too  Good 
To  Be  Lost  to  You"  by  Randy  Forrestal. 
from  which  I  quote : 

Perhaps  the  most  complex  and  costly 
problem  In  the  Navy  today  stems  from  our 
inability  to  retain  expensively  trained  young 
officers  and  men  beyond  their  periods  of  obli- 
gated service. 

As  a  result,  about  one-fifth  of  our  Navy 
must  be  replaced  each  year — some  130,000 
people. ' 

The  needs  of  the  military  for  man- 
power are  primarily  needs  of  quality,  not 
quantity,  needs  for  skills,  not  numbers. 
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Our  technology  has  considerably  ad- 
vanced from  the  period  of  the  early  fifties. 
where  I  was  one  of  a  group  of  those  op- 
posed to  the  establishment  of  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training,  not  on  the  basis 
necessarily  of  ideology,  but  on  the 
grounds  of  inefflciency.  A  second  point  I 
sought  to  make  in  the  debate  in  1951  and 
1952  on  this  matter  was  that  a  high  pro- 
portion of  the  skills  the  military  needed 
have  their  counterparts  in  the  civilian 
economy. 

This  second  point  suggests  that  we 
should  be  doing  a  careful  job  of  coordi- 
nating the  civilian  skill  needs  with  the 
military  skill  needs.  Moreover,  procure- 
ment and  training  policies  must  look  not 
only  to  today's  needs,  but  also  to  the  needs 
of  the  future.  If  we  need  a  force  of  tech- 
nically proficient  men.  then  I  believe  that 
under  the  present  system  we  are  proceed- 
ing in  the  wrong  direction  altogether 
when  we  pluck  a  man  out  of  civilian  life, 
train  him  and  work  him  In  a  skill  he  will 
most  likely  never  use  again,  and  then 
turn  him  back  to  civilian  life  with  no 
assurance  that  his  skills  will  be  kept  cur- 
rent. This  lack  of  coordination  of  the 
skills  between  the  military  and  the  civil- 
ian sectors  can  be  corrected  by  the  prop- 
er revision  of  the  military  skill  classifica- 
tions. Under  the  Manpower  Training 
Act  of  1962.  the  Department  of  Labor  Is 
required  to  keep  a  dictionary  of  skills. 
and  by  the  proper  implementation  and 
updating,  as  well  as  anticipation  of  the 
skills  that  will  be  needed  by  the  military 
of  the  future,  intelligent  decisions  can 
be  made  on  specific  points  where  the 
civilian  sector  or  the  military  sector  is 
best  suited  to  maintain  and  operate  the 
Institutions  of  learning  needed  to  develop 
these  skills. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  on  its  version  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958,  I  stated  that  the  need  in  modern 
warfare  for  technical  skills,  as  opposed 
to  close-order  military  drill  skills,  indi- 
cates that  we  should  be  utilizing  the  edu- 
cational facilities  that  exist  in  the  society 
In  the  field  of  vocational  and  other  edu- 
cation instead  of  having  the  Military 
Establishment  duplicate  them  at  the 
cost  of  blUions  of  dollars. 

We  achieve  at  least  three  things  by 
following  a  program  based  upon  utiliza- 
tion of  the  educational  plant  already  In 
existence,  to  wit:  First,  we  get  better 
trained  technicians;  second,  we  get  these 
technicians  at  one-tenth  of  the  cost :  and 
third,  we  work  with  rather  than  com- 
pete with  the » civilian  educational  sys- 
tem and  so  cause  less  disruption  in  the 
Individual  lives  and  private  institutions 
of  our  people. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  about 
the  great  penalty  we  are  pajring  in  the 
civilian  sector  in  inferior  education  and 
training  resulting  from  the  disruption  of 
the  plans  of  our  youth  in  entering  the 
labor  market  and  embarking  upon  their 
life's  endeavor. 

Lastly  we  must  look  at  the  Ready  Re- 
serve as  a  means  whereby  these  skills 
are  kept  current.  At  the  present  time 
they  are  incapable  of  this  basic  function. 


The  most  recent  recall  of  reservists  made 
this  fact  abundantly  clear.  A  joint  com- 
mittee such  a&  I  am  proposing  could  well 
look  Into  this  aspect  of  the  military  and 
ask  some  very  pointed  questions.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment has  not  really  tried  to  make  the 
Ready  Reserve  system  work.  One  good 
test  of  this  would  be  to  ask  them  whether 
they  are  in  the  position  to  testify  In 
detail  why  the  Ready  Reserve  system  has 
not  worked  up  to  this  time. 

On  March  4.  1963.  I  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Ricord.  volume  109.  part 
3.  page  3414.  my  testimony  that  I  gave 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
on  the  subject  of  the  extension  of  the 
Universal  Military  Training  Act.  In  that 
Insert.  I  also  Included  my  testimony  be- 
fore that  same  committee  in  1959  on  the 
same  subject.  In  my  1959  testimony, 
after  having  made  extensive  comment.  I 
summarized  my  remarks  in  a  series  of 
points.  Unfortunately  those  points  are 
still  valid  today.    They  are  as  follows: 

THE    POntTS 

1.  An  enlistee  Is  considerably  more  valu- 
able than  a  draftee.  Enlistees  are  obtained 
by  making  the  military  service  as  attractive 
as  possible. 

2.  Draft  laws  are  necessary  If  there  are  In- 
sufficient volunteers  Yet  relying  on  the 
draft  law  to  meet  personnel  needs  tends  to 
weaken  the  efforts  to  attract  volunteers. 
It  Is  like  getting  used  to  relying  on  a  crutch. 

Therefore,  drafting  as  a  basis  for  getting 
personnel  should  be  abandoned  Just  as  soon 
as  possible.  Indeed.  It  should  be  abandoned 
on  a  trial  basis — Just  as  a  crutch  should  be 
abandoned — to  see  If  a  sjrstem  of  attracting 
volunteers  will  not  work.  And  to  test  dif- 
ferent methods  of  attracting  volunteers. 

3.  To  defend  our  way  of  life  without  hav- 
ing the  very  defense  we  set  up  destroy  ova 
way  of  life  we  must  rely  on  a  small  stand- 
ing military  force  backed  by  Ready  Reserves: 

(a)  To  make  a  Reserve  system  work  the 
regular  MlUtory  Establishment  must  try  to 
make  it  work.  One  good  test  of  whether  they 
have  tried  to  make  it  work  Is  whether  they 
are  In  a  position  to  testify  In  detail  as  to 
why  It  does  not  work.  The  testimony  of  the 
leaders  of  our  Military  Establishment  over  a 
period  of  years  on  the  Inadequacies  of  the 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  systems  demon- 
strate beyond  much  doubt  to  one  who  looks 
a  little  beneath  the  surface  that  they  have 
not  tried  to  make  either  system  work. 

(4)  Modern  warfare  (even  the  World  War 
n  variety)  requires  90  percent  noncom- 
batant  skills  and  of  these  noncombatant 
skills  an  Increasing  proportion  are  technical 
SB.111S: 

(a)  Most  of  these  skills  have  their  civilian 
counterparts  and  these  civilian  type  skills 
are  readily  adaptable  to  their  military  coun- 
terparts. 

(b)  The  civilian  educational  system,  in- 
cluding the  vocational,  trade,  Industry,  etc.. 
schools,  has  the  specialists  In  the  field  of 
education   and  training. 

(c)  The  leaders  of  the  Military  Establish- 
ment are  specialists  In  the  field  of  military 
science.  Military  science  Is  a  different  field 
from  education  and  training. 

Therefore,  the  90  percent  noncombatant 
skUls  needed  by  the  Military  Establishment 
should  be  taught  through  the  civilian  edu- 
cational system.  The  10  percent  combatant 
skills  should  be  tought  by  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment. 

Corollary:  The  10  percent  needed  for  com- 
batant duties  could  undoubtedly  be  pro- 
cured through  volunteer  enlistment,  partic- 


ularly If  the  bright  uniforms,  medals,  honors, 
and  veterans'  benefits  were  reserved  for  this 
group. 

Corollary:  The  90  percent  noncombatant 
skUls  could  be  procured  through  voluntary 
enlistment  Inasmuch  as  the  men  would  be 
moved  by  the  greatest  incentive  there  Is  to 
be  employed  In  skills  they  know  and  like. 

5.  A-1  physical  specimens  are  not  needed 
for  noncombatant  skills.  A  one-legged  man 
can  be  a  stock  clerk;  a  midget  an  airplane 
mechanic.  Only  one  thing  seems  to  serve 
as  a  check  on  utilization  of  personnel  with 
physical  llmlUtlons:  The  cost  of  veterans' 
benefits.  But  If  veterans'  benefits  are  re- 
served for  combatants  this  problem  Is  elim- 
inated. 

6.  Military  law  and  discipline  is  required 
for  combat  and  those  who  might  be  In 
combat  It  Is  not  the  best  or  most  efflcacloiu 
system  for  utilising  noncombatant  skills. 

The  Code  of  MUltary  Justice  of  World  War 
II  evolved  from  centu-les  of  battle  experience 
was  found  to  be  inadequate  when  applied  to 
the  90  percent  noncombatant  personnel. 
Without  appreciating  the  fact  that  the  error 
lay  In  trying  to  apply  a  system  of  discipline 
and  law  In  an  area  where  It  was  Inappropri- 
ate we  junked  this  time-tested  code  for  a 
watered-down  code  which  Is  no  longer  effec- 
tive for  combatant  activity  and  doesn't  do 
very  well  In  the  noncombatant  area. 

We  should  take  a  new  look  at  the  Code  of 
Military  Justice.  Set  It  up  for  combatant 
activities  and  combatants  and  withdraw  It 
from  noncombatant  activities. 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  sense  in 
putting  a  military  uniform  on  a  Pentagon 
clerk.  In  fact,  we  cut  down  on  the  abil- 
ity to  recruit  good  clerks  by  subjecting 
them  to  military  law. 

7.  A  thorough  job  analysis  of  the  tech- 
nical skills  needed  by  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment should  be  done.  At  the  same  time 
an  Inventory  of  the  civilian  counterpart 
skills  should  be  taken.  Match  the  two 
groups  to  determine  what  may  be  lacking 
and  set  up  an  Incentive  system  to  encoxir- 
age  the  training  and  enlistment  for  train- 
ing through  the  civilian  educational  system 
In  those  areas  where  there  are  skill  short- 
ages. Have  a  reserve  system  set  up  geared 
to  receive  these  skills  to  keep  them  from 
becoming  rusty  and  to  keep  them  up  to  date 
with  the  needs  of  the  military.  Have  a 
stepped-up  clvlUan-type  law  during  war  or 
emergency  to  deal  with  absenteeism  and 
malingering  and  I  believe  we  will  have  a 
strong  defense  system. 

PKOVISIONS    0»   THE    CTJ«TI8   BILL 

In  the  bill  that  I  am  introducing.  I 
propose  that  an  ad  hoc  joint  congres- 
sional ccxnmittee  be  set  up  to  study,  in 
detail,  this  problem  of  military  man- 
power and  the  national  security.  The 
committee  would  be  composed  of  12 
Members.  6  from  the  House  and  6  from 
the  Senate.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  shall  appoint  three 
majority  Members  and  three  minority 
Members :  one  each  from  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  and 
two  other  Members  at  large.  The  same 
balance  is  to  be  attained  In  the  Senate, 
by  providing  that  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore appoint  Senators  from  the  Senate 
Cwnmittee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  as  well  as  two  at-large  Mem- 
bers. 

The  duties  of  the  committee  would  be 
to   make  a   comprehensive   study   and 
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investigation  of  the  present  and  future 
importance  of  manpower  to  the  military 
and  would  look  into  the  following  nine 
points: 

First.  The  number  and  skills  of  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  qualified  for 
gainful  employment. 

Second.  The  Nation's  military  man- 
power needs,  both  in  quality  and  quan- 
Uty. 

Third.  The  present  methods  of  pro- 
curement of  manpower  for  the  Military 
Establishment  and  their  administration. 

Fourth.  Alternate  methods  of  procure- 
ment of  manpower  for  the  Military 
Establishment. 

Fifth.  The  amount,  nature,  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  training  now  offered  by 
the  armed  services. 

Sixth.  The  uses  to  which  the  Nation's 
human  resources  are  put  within  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment. 

Seventh.  The  morale  of  members  of 
the  Military  Establishment,  insofar  as  it 
relates  to  the  present  system  of  procure- 
ment, training,  and  occupation  within 
the  Military  Establishment. 

Eighth.  The  cost  of  the  present  and 
alternative  methods  of  procurement, 
training,  and  employment  of  members 
of  the  Military  Establishment. 

Ninth.  A  comparison  of  our  military 
manpower  programs  to  those  of  other 
nations. 

Among  the  powers  of  the  committee, 
my  bill  would  allow  it  to  issue  subpenas 
and  hold  hearings  or  investigations  as 
well  as  hire  a  professional  staff.  My  bill 
does,  however,  terminate  the  committee 
after  2  years,  and  requires  that  it  file  its 
final  report  before  that  time. 

SUMMARY 

It  is  my  view  that  in  these  times  of 
increasing  needs  of  the  military  for  high 
quality  rather  than  quantity  in  person- 
nel procurement,  our  basic  emphasis 
should  be  on  strong  recruitment  pro- 
grams backed  by  a  top-notch  system  of 
pay  schedules,  promotions,  retirement, 
and  fringe  benefits. 

If  we  do  not  do  these  things,  we  may 
well  have  to  harken  back  to  the  poem  of 
Rudyard  Kipling,  "Back  to  the  Army 
Again"  in  which  he  stated: 

Oo*  there? 

A  man  that's  too  good  to  be  lost  to  you 

A  man  that  Is  'andled  an'  made — 

A  man  that  will  pay  what  "e  cost  you 

In  learnln'  the  others  their  trade — parade. 

You're  droppln"  the  pick  o'  the  Army 

Because  you  don't  'elp  'em  remain. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  SPARK  M. 
MATSUNAGA 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  an  address  by  Representative 
Matsunaga  of  Hawaii. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  morning  at  Fort  McNair  here  in 
Washington,  our  distinguished  and  elo- 


quent colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsxtnaoa],  delivered  an 
address  on  the  American  ideal  and  the 
concept  of  democracy  that  deserves  the 
reading  by  a  wide  national  audience. 

The  audience  before  which  Congress- 
man Matsunaga  spoke,  composed  of  34 
Army  oflBcers  of  the  rank  of  colonel  from 
19  of  our  sister  American  Republics,  gave 
him,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  a 
standing  ovation  and  the  award  of  a 
citation. 

Member  of  this  body,  former  oflBcer  in 
the  famous  442d  Regimental  Combat 
Team  and  the  100th  Infantry  Battalion, 
Mr.  Matsunaga  recalls  the  time  of  severe 
testing  for  Americans  of  Japanese  blood 
in  a  bitter  xmreasoning  wartime  climate. 
Our  colleague  from  Hawaii  tells  how  even 
in  the  face  of  adversity  and  cruel  mis- 
treatment of  Japanese  Americans  "had 
faith  in  the  American  dream,  in  this 
thing  we  call  American  democracy." 

It  well  could  be  that  many  would  wish 
to  clip  this  address  for  pasting  in  scrap- 
books. 

The  address  follows: 

This  I  Believe 
(An  address  by  Hon.  Spark  M.   Matsunaga, 

before  the  Inter-American  Defense  College, 

Port  McNair,  Washington.  D.C..  March  11. 

1964) 

My  friends.  It  is  with  extreme  pleasure  and 
with  a  sense  of  honor  that  I  address  you  here 
today.  I  have  always  maintained  a  high  re- 
spect for  the  man  in  military  uniform  for 
the  reason  that  he.  more  than  any  other, 
symbolizes  ovu  readiness  to  defend  our  pre- 
clo\is  heritage.  By  donning  the  uniform,  you 
have  overtly  Indicated  your  willingness  to 
fight  for  your  country  and  If  need  be  to  die 
for  It.  You  and  each  of  you  are  serving  your 
country  and  your  people  In  a  noble,  although 
at  times  seemingly  thankless,  capacity. 

Speaking  of  serving  one's  country.  I  re- 
call that  when  I  first  reported  for  recruit 
training  at  Schofield  Barracks  In  Hawaii,  we 
were  camped  out  in  one  of  the  dustiest  spots 
you  could  find  here  on  earth.  One  of  the 
recruits  was  very  much  disturbed  over  the 
fact  that  the  cook  left  the  Ud  of  the  soup 
pot  off.  even  while  clouds  of  dust  were  be- 
ginning to  settle  In  and  aroxmd  the  mess 
area.  The  young  recruit  could  not  constrain 
himself  and  approached  the  crusty  mess 
sergeant  and  suggested  that  the  Ud  be  placed 
on  the  soup  pot  to  keep  the  dust  out.  The 
sergeant  looked  at  the  young  recruit  and 
said.  "Look  here,  young  man.  your  job  Is  to 
serve  your  country,  not  to  tell  me  what  to 
do."  Upon  which  the  recruit  remarked. 
"Yes,  I  know  my  job  Is  to  serve  my  country, 
but  I  dont  like  to  eat  It  with  my  soup." 

The  feet  that  you  are  serving  yoxu-  country 
by  attending  this  Inter-American  Defense 
College  would  seem  to  Indicate  that  you  at 
least  recognize  a  oonunon  cause  which  we 
here  in  North  and  South  America  have. 

We  In  the  United  States  believe  we  have 
something  worth  preserving  for  ourselves 
and  our  posterity.  We  went  to  war  In  1916 
and  again  In  1941  to  preserve  it.  Certainly. 
It  Isn't  perfect  and  sometimes  It  appears  so 
blemished  that  others  may  wonder  what's 
so  good  about  It.  But  we  know  It  Is  Improv- 
ing and  we  have  great  faith  In  It  and  we  be- 
lieve in  oiu-  hearts  and  minds  that  It  Is  the 
greatest  thing  ever  devised  by  man — It  is 
this  thing  we  call  American  democracy. 

As  a  child  In  school  I  was  taught  that 
under  our  system  of  society  all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal,  endowed  with  certain  Inalienable 
rights,  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and 


the  pursuit  of  happiness.  I  was  taught  that 
as  an  American,  regardless  of  race,  color, 
or  creed  I  could  aspire  to  the  highest  office 
In  this  land.  This  I  believed  as  a  child,  and 
of  Its  truth  I  am  convinced  as  a  man. 

But  let  me  assure  you  that  this  belief  was 
not  without  severe  testing.  The  severest 
test  came  shortly  after  December  7.  1941. 
when  the  Japanese  nation  launched  Its  at- 
tack at  Pearl  Harbor.  I  had  earlier  volun- 
teered for  military  service  and  was  serving 
with  Company  K  of  the  299th  Infantry  of 
the  Hawaii  National  Guard  which  had  been 
federalized.  When  Invasion  was  believed 
Imminent,  all  Americans  regardless  of  race 
fought  side  by  side  In  beach  dugouts  and 
trenches,  fully  prepared  to  repel  the  enemy. 

After  the  brittle  of  Midway,  however,  when 
Invasion  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  the 
enemy  became  a  remote  matter,  our  fellow 
Americans  suddenly  turned  to  us  of  Japanese 
ancestry  and  looked  at  us  with  a  suspicious 
eye,  almost  as  If  to  say,  "Why,  he's  a  Jap." 

It  was  shortly  thereafter  that  all  of  us  of 
Japanese  ancestry  who  were  In  American 
uniform  were  given  orders  to  turn  In  all  our 
arms  and  ammunition  and  were  corraled 
at  Schofield  Barracks  on  the  Island  of  Oahu. 

Before  we  had  any  chance  to  bid  goodbye 
to  our  loved  ones,  we  found  ourselves  on 
board  a  troopship  sailing  for  God  knew 
where.  Speculation  was  rife  that  we  were 
headed  for  a  concentration  camp. 

Upon  landing  at  Oakland,  Calif.,  we  im- 
mediately boarded  a  train  awaiting  us  there. 
From  there  on.  It  was  a  secret  move  Into  the 
hinterland. 

When  the  train  came  to  a  grinding  halt 
after  several  days  of  travel,  one  of  the  first 
things  we  saw  was  a  barbed  wire  fence.  Our 
suspicions  developed  Into  an  abyss  of  despair. 
The  pessimists  were  right.  We  were  headed 
for  a  concentration  camp,  we  thought. 

Upon  arrival  we  learned  that  our  destina- 
tion was  Camp  McCoy,  Wis.  The  barbed- 
wire  fences,  we  subsequently  discovered,  en- 
closed prisoners  of  war.  Including  the  two 
Japanese  naval  men  who  were  captured 
In  a  two-man  submarine  off  Walmanalo 
beach  on  the  Island  of  Oahu,  Hawaii.  We 
were  not  placed  behind  the  fences,  but  specu- 
lation again  arose  as  to  what  we  were  going 
to  do.  Inasmuch  as  we  were  Initially  named 
a  provisional  battalion,  we  once  more  pic- 
tured ourselves  as  a  battalion  of  forced 
laborers. 

As  time  went  on,  we  were  put  through 
close-order  drill  and  trained  with  wooden 
guns.  Letters  were  written  home  telling  our 
folks  back  home  what  a  wonderful  time  we 
were  having,  of  the  wonderful  and  cordial 
reception  the  people  of  Wisconsin  were  giv- 
ing us. 

We  wrote  home  also  of  our  great  desire  for 
combat  duty  to  prove  our  loyalty.  It  was 
not  known  to  us  then  that  our  letters  were 
being  censored  by  higher  authority. 

We  learned  subsequently  that  because  of 
the  tenor  of  our  letters,  the  War  Department 
had  decided  to  give  us  our  chance. 

Our  guns  were  returned  to  us.  and  we  were 
told  that  we  were  going  to  be  prepared  for 
combat  duty.  The  atmosphere  In  our  camp 
was  a  Joyous  one.  Grown-up  men  leaped 
with  Joy  upon  learning  that  they  were  finally 
going  to  be  given  the  chance  on  the  field  of 
battle  to  prove  their  loyalty  to  the  land  of 
their  birth  and  the  Ideal  that  was  embodied 
In  America. 

It  was  with  this  spirit  that  the  men  of  the 
442d  Regimental  Combat  Team  and  the  100th 
Infantry  Battalion,  of  which  I  was  a  mem- 
ber, fought  and  died  In  World  War  11  and 
carved  for  themselves  an  Indelible  nick  In 
modern  world  history.  When  the  peace  was 
won  they  had  amassed  for  themselves  among 
other  awards.  7  Presidential  Unit  ClUtlons.  a 
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CongreMlonal  Medal  of  Honor.  52  DlMln- 
gulshed  Service  Crosses,  560  Silver  Star  Med- 
als, more  than  4.000  Purple  Heart  Medals 
and  Oak  Leaf  Clusters,  more  than  4.000 
Bronze  Star  Medals  with  more  than  12,000 
Oak  Leaf  Clusters  to  them.  Gen.  Mark  Clark 
described  them  as  "the  most  flghUngest  and 
most  highly  decorated  unit  in  the  entire 
military  history  of  the  United  States." 

It  has  been  said  by  wiser  men  than  I  that 
soldiers  at  the  battlefront  don't  know  what 
they  are  fighting  for  and  that  they  fight  be- 
cause they  are  forced  to  do  so  by  the  clr- 
cumstonces  In  which  they  find  themselves^ 
I  want  you  to  know  that  men  of  the  100th 
Battalion  and  the  442d  Regimental  Combat 
Team  did  know  what  they  were  fighting  for: 
they  were  fighting  to  preserve  the  American 
Ideal. 

It  Is  true  that  like  other  soldiers  overseas, 
they  spoke  of  their  favorite  movie  actors  and 
actresses,  about  the  gang  that  used  to  gather 
at  the  corner  drug  store,  and  about  "the  cute 
little  girl  that  was  so  crazy  about  me",  but 
Invariably   their  conversation  dwelled   upon 
the  war— about  what  they  were  fighting  for. 
and  what  was  In  store  for  them  In  the  fu- 
tur«      It  Is  true  too  that  many  of  them  at 
times      expressed     skepticism.     They      were 
skeptical  because  even  while  they  were  en- 
gaged in  mortal  combat,  news  used  to  reach 
them  about  Private  Matsuda.  a   veteran  of 
the  lOOth  Infantry  Battalion,  who  had  been 
returned   to   the   continental   United   States 
becavise   of   wounds   suffered   In   battle,   and 
who  while  wearing  a  Purple  Heart  and  walk- 
ing  on   crutches,   had   been    thrown   out   of 
a  barber  shop  because  he  wore  a  Japanese 
face,  and  about  Sgt    Prank  Hachlya.  a  win- 
ner of  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross,  whose 
name  was  taken  off  the  honor  roll  at  Hood 
River,  Oreg  .  because  his  name  was  Japanese 
And  we  had  learned  of  the  evacuation  of  110.- 
000  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  and  their 
parents  who  had  been  uprooted  from  their 
homes  along  the  west  coast  and  thrown  Into 
so-called     "relocation     camps."     which     in 
essence  were  concentration  camps,  complete 
with  barbed  wire  fences  and  armed  guards. 

If  ever  any  group  of  Americans  had  been 
driven  to  a  point  of  despair,  It  was  the  Japa- 
nese-Americans in  World  War  n.  They 
would  have  been  Justified  In  the  eyes  of  the 
world  to  turn  against  the  country  which 
they  called  their  own.  But  they  did  not. 
Why'  Because  even  In  the  height  of  ad- 
versity they  had  faith  In  the  American 
dream.  In  this  thing  we  called  American 
democracy  Bvery  man  In  our  unit  was  Im- 
bued so  deeply  with  the  spirit  of  serving 
this  Ideal  that  he  was  willing  to  die  while  so 
doing— men  like  my  messenger.  Private 
Kawano,  who  in  his  last  few  words  on  earth 
told  me  in  effect.  "Well.  Ueutenant.  I  know 
I'm  going  to  die.  but  I  have  no  regrets  be- 
cause those  of  us  who  will  survive,  and  our 
folks  back  home  wUl  be  recognized  a»  true 
Americans  and  will  live  a  better  life." 

Let    me    repeat:    the    men    with    whom    I 
fought    in    World    War   D— all    Americans- 
knew  what  they  were  fighting  for  and  dying 
for    the  preservaUon  of  American  democracy 
"What    then.    Is    this    great    thing    callwl 
American   democracy?"    you    may  ask.     Ad- 
mittedly,  as   you   look   about  In   this  coun- 
try today,  you  can  point  to  the  racial  strife 
that    goes   on.    to    the    indignities    that    the 
Negro-American  Is  being  subjected  to:    and 
you  may  rightfully  ask.  "Is  this  the  Ameri- 
can democracy   you  are  trying  to  preserve? 
Is  this   the  American  way  of  life  you  wish 
to   have    us   emulate?  •     There   Is   no   ques- 
tion that  our  American  system  appears  not 
to   be  working  as  It  U  cut  out  to  be      We 
know  this,  and  we  know  too  that  It  Is  not 
the   system    that    Is   at    fault,    but  some   of 
our  own  citizens  who  have  failed  to  live  up 
to    the    requlremenU   of   the    syatam. 
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Whether  they  are  conscious  of  It  or  not. 
most  of  the  2'/i  billion  people  In  this  world 
today  are  striving  for  a  conunon  goal:  a 
life  worthy  of  their  dignity  as  human 
beings.  Most  of  them  have  not  gone  to 
the  extent  of  naming  thU  way  of  life.  We 
Americans  call  !t  democracy  The  great  up- 
surge of  desire  for  democracy  which  we  are 
now  witnessing  throughout  the  world  Is  of 
utmost  importance  to  us  because  our  Na- 
tion has  been  the  "proving  ground"  of  de- 
mocracy for  188  years.  We  must  not  let  It 
fall,  and  we  ask  that  you  help  us  not  to  make 
It  fall. 

The  basic  principle  of  our  democracy  la 
the  belief  that  "all  men  are  created  equal." 
that  they  are  born  with  certain  God-given 
rlghU  which  no  one  can  Justly  Uke  away— 
that  all  men  must  be  "treat«d  right."  This 
appears  to  be  quite  a  simple  Idea.  It  U  a 
belief  that  many  thinkers  have  held  since 
man  first  devised  any  means  of  governing 
himself,  and  billions  of  people  In  every  part 
of  the  globe  have  sensed  that  It  Is  the  truth; 
but  It  has  faced  great  difficulty  In  becoming 
the  universal  way  of  living. 

When  the  Founding  Fathers  of  thU  Na- 
tion agreed  that  "all  men  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  cerUln  unalienable 
rights."  they  meant  all  men  on  every  acre 
of  the  earth.  This  belief  In  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  human  person  was  a  revolu- 
tionary belief,  even  though  It  had  been  en- 
gendered In  the  hearts  of  men  everywhere 
over  the  ages.  But  the  most  remarkable 
thing  about  the  founders  of  this  Nation  was 
that  they  succeeded  In  actually  setting  up 
a  government  basea  upon  that  belief,  under 
which  people  could  live  In  freedom  and 
dignity. 

They  prepared  the  political  soil  In  which 
ideas  that  had  been  floating  around  for  cen- 
turies  could    actually    take    root   and   grow. 
They  gave  greater  meaning  to  democracy  In 
the  form  Of  a  government— a  form  of  govern- 
ment in  which  the  supreme  power  Is  held  by 
the  people     It  did  not  set  up  the  purest  form 
of  democracy,  wherein  all  the  people  gather 
together    to   make   their   laws,   for    thU   was 
deemed  not  feasible.    But  they  set  up  a  rep- 
resentative democracy,  or  a  Republic,  for  the 
people    to    rule    themselves    through    freely 
elected  representatives  and  an  elected  Chief 
Executive  who  Is  directly  responsible  to  the 
people.     Its   main  support   Is   the  Coiwtltu- 
tlon.  which  defines  the  Government  and  both 
grants  and  limits  the  powers  that  the  people 
want  the  Government  to  possess. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  spirit  underlying  the 
belief  In  human  rlghU  and  freedom  was 
nothing  new  It  grew  for  a  time  In  ancient 
Greece  and  has  Influenced  the  Western  World 
ever  since.  It  was  described  In  Athens  about 
2.400  years  ago  by  the  Greek  statesman. 
Pericles  In  a  speech  delivered  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long  and  bloody  war  He  called 
the  attention  of  his  people  to  the  freedoms 
they  enjoyed  but  would  lose  If  they  lost  the 
war.  In  pointing  out  that  their  government 
was  administered  by  the  people.  Pericles 
said  "It  favors  the  many  Instead  of  the  few; 
thlsU  why  It  is  called  a  democracy."  Their 
laws  he  said,  afforded  "equal  Justice  to  all 
men  rich  or  poor;  and  a  man  was  recognized 
by  his  ability,  rather  than  by  his  birth  or 
wealth."  He  further  sUessed  that  the  free- 
dom which  they  enjoyed  In  their  government 
extended  also  to  their  "ordinary  life. 

The  spirit  of  democracy  that  later  came 
to  be  described  by  the  ringing  words,  "liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity."  found  Its  source 
in  this  famous  oration  of  Pericles. 

True  democracy  was  not  achieved  In 
Athens  but  the  Idea  lived  on.  Nowhere  In 
the  ancient  world  did  It  become  a  rule  of 
government  or  way  of  life;  but  the  deep 
thinking  on  the  subject  continued  There 
was  especially  deep  thinking  about  the  laws 


that  govern  men.  There  were  profound  in- 
quiries Into  the  question  of  how  much  of  a 
man's  freedom  should  be  taken  away  by  laws, 
and  whether  the  laws  of  right  and  wrong 
were  governed  by  the  law  of  God  (the  natural 
law)  or  by  the  law  of  nature  that  comes  from 
living  In  a  society. 

There  U  still  disagreement  among  phi- 
losophers about  the  source  of  law.  but  there 
is  more  widespread  agreement  than  ever 
before  that  there  should  be  laws  to  protect 
man's  dignity  and  freedom. 

The  general  principles  of  rule  by  law  were 
developed  In  Rome  Two  thousand  years  ago 
the  Roman  statesman.  Cicero,  and  that  "law 
is  nothing  but  a  correct  principle  drawn  from 
the  Inspiration  of  the  gods,  commanding 
what  is  honest,  and  forbidding  the  contrary. 
"Justice."  he  said,  "binds  all  human  society, 
and  U  based  on  one  law.  which  U  right  rea- 
son applied  to  command  and  prohibition. 
These  two  definitions  are  as  useful  today 
as  they  were  2.000  years  ago— whether  we  be- 
lieve that  the  source  of  law  Is  God.  or  nature, 
or  human  relationships. 

According  to  Cicero,  then  there  is  a  uni- 
versal law  which  commands  that  people 
should  be  treated  honestly  and  forbids  their 
being  treated  otherwise.  Everyone,  he  said, 
is  subject  to  this  law  and  should  reason 
things  out  before  he  acte.  trying  not  to  be 
unfair  Because,  as  this  great  Roman  said: 
It  is  the  function  of  Justice  not  to  wrong 
ones  fellowmen.  What  people  have  always 
sought  Is  equality  before  the  law.  For  rights 
that  were  not  open  to  all  alike  would  be  no 
rights  at  all. 

Diu-lng  the  Middle  Ages.  Christian  phi- 
losophers like  Thomas  Aquinas  kept  alive 
the  Idea  of  the  dignity  of  the  human  In- 
dividual.  They  propounded  the  belief  that 
since  all  men  are  ruled  by  what  they  caUed 
the  eternal  law.  all  men  take  part  In  some 
way  In  that  law  They  believed  that  be- 
cause man  Is  endowed  with  the  power  to  rea- 
son things  out.  he  participates  in  the  eternal 
law  in  a  more  excellent  way  than  other 
living  creatures.  They  believe  that  every 
man  Is  created  In  the  Image  of  God— pos- 
sessed of  an  intangible  soul.  dUtlngulshlng 
him  from  other  animals  This  high  Ideal  of 
the  dignity  of  every  man— his  close  relation- 
ship with  God— U  held  by  millions  of  people 
today. 

But  It  was  not  until  only  700  years  ago 
that  the  so-called  common  people  started 
exerting  pressure  effectively  against  thoM 
who  held  them  In  subjection.  In  England, 
where  the  movement  became  active  In  the 
13th  century,  the  kings  were  l««J"ced  to 
sign  charter  after  charter  In  which  they 
agreed  to  refrain  from  certain  acts.  The 
charters  began  to  make  small  dents  In  the 
Idea  that  kings  had  a  divine  right  to  do  as 
they  pleased  with  the  people.  The  charters 
themselves  signified  a  conviction  that  even 
the  kings  were  subject  to  a  higher  law--  Uie 
law  of  nature"  or  "the  custom  of  England. 

The  most  famous  of  these  charters,  the 
Magna  Carta  of  1216.  implied  that  the  pow- 
ers of  kings  were  limited,  and  this  Idea  was 
kept  alive  for  centuries  by  English  lawyers 
and  Judges.  Finally,  out  of  the  English 
Revolution  came  the  English  Bill  of  RlghU 
in  1689.  This  Bill  of  Rights  made  »t  clear 
that  the  English  Parliament  possessed  high- 
er authority  than  the  King  because  It  repre- 
sented the  people,  and  that  a  government 
must  be  founded  on  the  consent  of  those 
who  are  governed. 

The  seed  of  the  Idea  of  the  ImporUnce  of 
the  ordinary  man  was  carried  to  America  by 
EnglUh  setUers  and  her«  It  really  began  to 
grow  More  men  began  talking  about  "nat- 
ural rlghU.'  which  could  not  be  denied  any 
man  Alexander  Hamilton  propounded  the 
belief   that   "the   sacred   righto  of   mankind 
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are  not  to  be  rummaged  for  among  old 
parchments  or  musty  records.  They  are 
written,  as  with  a  sunbeam,  in  the  whole 
volume  of  human  nature  by  the  hand  of 
dl'lnlty  Itoelf  and  can  never  be  erased  by 
mortal  power."  And  Thomas  Jefferson  put 
the  "Laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God" 
Into  one  simple  phrase:  "Life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

The  founders  of  the  great  American  ex- 
periment In  democracy  did  not.  of  course, 
think  that  they  had  discovered  by  them- 
selves that  "man  Is  by  nature  free."  Some  of 
them  were  scholars  who  had  read  a  lot  about 
the  Ideas  of  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers 
and  other  great  thinkers  of  the  Western 
World.  All  of  them  had  been  Influenced  by 
English  thoughts  on  human  rights.  Jeffer- 
son said  that  the  purpose  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  "not  to  flnd  out  new 
principles  •  •  •  but  to  place  before  man- 
kind the  commonsense  of  the  subject."  He 
explained  that  the  Declaration  was  "an  ex- 
pression of  the  American  mind"  that  came 
partly  frcwn  the  things  people  of  that  day 
had  "expressed  In  conversation.  In  letters, 
and  In  printed  essays."  and  partly  from  "the 
elementary  books  of  public  right,  as  Aristotle, 
Cicero,  Locke.  Sidney,  etc." 

American  democracy,  with  Ite  belief  In 
human  dignity,  has  grown  with  the  Nation. 
It  was  nourished  by  the  Ideas  not  only  of 
George  Washington,  Benjamin  Franklin. 
James  Madison.  James  Wilson,  Gouveneur 
Morris.  John  Adams.  George  Mason,  and  at 
least  100  more  men  of  early  America,  but  by 
the  Ideas  of  many  other  great  Americans  like 
Andrew  Jackson.  Abraham  Lincoln.  Woodrow 
Wilson.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  most  re- 
cently John  F.  Kennedy.  It  has  not  stopped 
growing  and  will  continue  to  grow  and  to 
Improve. 

When  President  Kennedy  decided  to  make 
his  first  major  speech  on  civil  righto,  he 
selected  my  home  State  of  Hawaii  as  the 
site  of  his  platform.  He  did  this,  he  told  the 
people  of  Hawaii,  "because  Hawaii  Is  what 
America  Is  striving  to  be."  Some  of  you  no 
doubt  have  visited,  or  heard,  or  read  about  my 
good  State.  There  in  Hawaii  we  flnd  a  con- 
glomeration of  all  races  living  with  one  an- 
other In  the  greatest  of  harmony,  working 
and  playing  together  like  a  family  of  one 
race — the  human  race — according  to  one  an- 
other the  dignity  of  the  hviman  being  upon 
the  basis  of  his  Individual  character.  Is  this 
not  what  man's  long  struggle  for  different 
forms  of  government  has  tended  toward — a 
system  of  society  which  respecto  the  dignity 
of  the  human  person  for  what  he  Is  wOTth 
as  an  Individual? 

American  democracy,  then.  Is  an  Ideal — a 
concept  of  human  relationships  founded  on 
the  basic  belief  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  brotherhood  of  men.  Ito  continued 
growth  and  acceptance  by  men  In  this  hemi- 
sphere win  depend  upon  men  like  you  who 
win  be  the  leaders  of  your  respective  na- 
tions. As  the  son  of  an  Immigrant  planta- 
tion worker  who  has  realized  his  American 
dream.  I  ask  you  to  take  this  message  back 
to  your  people,  that  American  democracy  is 
an  Idea  dedicated  to  the  freedom  and  dignity 
of  the  Individual  man,  regardless  of  his  race, 
color,  or  creed. 


KATHY  PONG  OP  BOISE.  mAHO. 
WINS  NATIONAL  VOICE  OF 
DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  suid  include 
the  address  of  the  national  winner  of 
the  Voice  of  Democracy  contest. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho?  * 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HARDING.    Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day was  a  great  day  for  teenagers,  for 
Idaho,  and  for  Americanism. 

Tuesday.  March  10.  1964.  will  long  be 
remembered  by  thousands  of  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  and  their  guests.  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  as  the  day  they  learned 
a  lesson  in  citizenship  from  17-year-old 
Kathy  Pong  from  Boise.  Idaho. 

The  huge  ballroom  at  the  Sheraton 
Park  was  completely  silent  last  night  ex- 
cept for  the  moving  voice  of  teenage 
"Kathy"  as  she  taught  us  all  a  lesson  in 
humility,  civil  rights,  and  the  blessings 
and  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

The  entire  audience  ws«  awed,  capti- 
vated, and  stimulated  by  this  attractive 
and  personable  Boise  high  school  senior 
of  second  generation  Chinese-American 
parents  as  she  delivered  her  outstanding 
oration. 

I  am  sure  that  everyone  present,  in- 
cluding Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Free- 
man, Peace  Corps  Director  Sargent 
Shriver.  Senate  President  pro  tempore 
Carl  Hayden.  and  Senate  majority  whip 
Hubert  Humphrey,  the  entire  Idaho  con- 
gressional delegation,  VFW  commander. 
Idaho  district  Gene  Ingalls;  past  VFW 
commander.  Idaho  district  Dee  Sum- 
mers; National  VFW  Commander  in 
Chief  Joe  Lombardo.  and  hundreds  of 
other  prominent  Americans  were  better 
citizens  for  having  heard  Kathy  Pong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  all  teen- 
agers, all  Idahoans,  and  all  Americans 
can  enjoy  this  great  lesson  in  American- 
ism, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Kathy 
Pong's  address,  "The  Challenge  of  Citi- 
zenship," which  was  awarded  first  place 
in  the  national  finals  of  the  voice  of 
democracy  contest,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  Challenge  or  CrrizENSHiP 
(By  Katheryn  Monica  Pong) 
I  am  17.  I  am  a  teenager  going  through 
the  transition  from  adolescence  to  adult- 
hood. As  a  teenager,  I  am  sometimes  asked 
for  an  opinion  on  the  system  of  government 
In  the  tJnlted  States.  Immediately  my 
patriotic  Instlncto  stimulate  an  instant 
"flag-waving"  support.  I  roll  out  the  old 
worn  out  phrases  like  "our  forefathers,"  and 
"this  great  Nation,"  and  "America  the  free," 
and  other  commonly  used  terms. 

This  Is  the  usual,  superficial  reaction  I 
have  when  I  don't  give  any  real  thought 
to  the  question.  When  I  really  stop  to 
analyze  the  subject  with  honest  Introspec- 
tion. I  begin  to  wonder  myself  In  what  re- 
gard I  hold  my  Government. 

Because  I  am  a  second-generation 
Chinese-American.  I  am  Indebted  to  my 
country  for  granting  my  parento  entrance 
to  the  United  States  and  the  start  of  a  new 
life  In  a  free  nation.  At  a  time  when  Im- 
migration from  China  was  so  difficult, 
America  accepted  them.  But  they  also  ac- 
cepted her  by  trying  to  be  dutiful,  pro- 
spective citizens.  They  both  complied  with 
the  laws  of  this  Government  by  reporting 
regularly  to  the  Immigration  officers.  They 
were  active  In  community  activities  and 
strove  for  acceptance  by  the  populace. 
When  they  Anally  won  their  citizenship, 
their  fondest  hopes  were  complete. 


Yes,  I  honor  and  respect  America  for  giv- 
ing this  opportunity  to  my  parento,  because 
it  allowed  me  to  be  born  a  U.S.  citizen. 

And  yet,  is  It  fair  for  me  to  claim  my 
citizenship  of  America  simply  because  I  was 
born  here?  My  parento  had  to  earn  their 
citizenship,  why  shouldn't  I  have  to?  Is 
my  respect  and  support  for  American  Ideals 
enough  to  compensate  for  the  title  of  a  true 
citizen? 

The  two  questions  before  me  then,  are 
these:  What  Is  my  frank  opinion  gf  the 
U.S.  Government?  What  is  my  claim  for 
citizenship? 

The  U.S.  Government  Is  to  me.  a  system 
developed  for  civilized  man.  It  allows  lee- 
way for  errors  common  to  the  fallible  man. 
It  requires  restriction  on  the  controllers  of 
man.  It  demands  order  from  the  delinquent 
man.  It  aids  the  deprived  man.  It  coun- 
sels the  complaining  man.  The  US.  Gov- 
ernment Is  a  system  contrived  In  the  mind 
of  man  for  the  guidance  of  man. 

What  Is  my  claim  for  citizenship?  Is  It 
enough  to  say  that  I  was  born  here?  No. 
my  claim  for  citizenship  must  come  when 
I  know  I  deserve  It.  It  must  come  from 
within  me  on  the  basis  of  earning  It.  and 
knowing  In  my  own  heart  that  It  Is  mine. 

Because  school  Is  the  most  influential  force 
surrounding  my  decisions.  I  have  made  this 
my  battleground  upon  which  I  must  win  my 
title  as  a  citizen. 

I  propose  to  do  this  by  having  debates 
with  my  classmates  on  varying  aspecto  of 
the  Government,  discussions  on  govern- 
mental reforms,  and  projecto  to  promote 
participation  of  teenagers  in  Government. 

I  feel  that  if  I  can  help  my  classmates 
to  realize  what  the  U.S.  Government  Is  and 
how  It  can  be  applied  In  their  adult  years, 
then  maybe  I  am  doing  my  small  part  to 
make  America  stronger  for  the  future,  and 
thus  earning  some  credit  for  my  citizenship. 
I  am  fortunate  that  I  am  Chinese,  for 
I  have  a  point  of  view  that  Is  taken  objec- 
tively. Often  In  classes  I  am  asked  to  state 
my  opinions  on  certain  subjecto  relating  to 
foreign  relations  and  my  view  as  a  minority 
race  in  America.  Because  my  parento'  birth- 
land  Is  now  under  communism,  I  am  asked 
how  It  affecte  me.  I  have  been  asked  how 
It  feels  to  be  of  a  different  breed,  and  how 
I  feel  about  the  Nation's  racial  problem. 
I  have  even  been  asked  if  I  would  rather 
have  been  born  white.  But  these  questions 
don't  anger  me,  for  I  enjoy  answering  them. 
I  tell  people  how  grateful  I  am  my  parento 
did  come  to  America.  I  sympathize  with 
the  minority  races  in  their  cry  for  equality. 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  am  Chinese,  be- 
cause in  America's  eyes,  I  am  one  of  her 
children  regardless  of  my  race. 

Because  she  has  accepted  me.  I  accept  her 
and  will  keep  on  trying  to  deserve  my  citi- 
zenship. 

At  17— this  is  my  "challenge  of  citizen- 
ship." 


HOUR  OP  MEETING  ON  TOMORROW 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  on  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PANAMA     CANAL:     FORMULA     FOR 
FUTURE  CANAL  POLICY 
Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
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gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Flood  1  may  extend  his  remarlts  at  this 
point  tn  the  Ricord  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  an  ad- 
dress to  this  body  on  March  9.  1964. 
under  the  title  of  "Panama  Canal :  Pocus 
of  Power  Politics."  I  dealt  at  length  with 
certain  crucial  aspects  of  the  overaU  In- 
teroceanic  canals  problem  and  suggested 
a  plan  of  action  for  our  Government. 
This  program  includes  the  following : 

First.  Prompt  approval  by  the  Con- 
gress of  House  Congressional  Resolution 
105.  introduced  by  Chairman  Clarenci 
Cannon  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. ,  , 
Second.  Prohibition  by  legislation  of 
the  use  of  any  appropriated  or  other 
Government  funds  for  the  formal  display 
of  any  flag  In  the  Canal  Zone,  not  au- 
thorized by  specific  treaty  provisions, 
other  than  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
and  similar  prohibition  of  the  use  of  such 
funds  to  pay  salaries  for  non-US.  citi- 
zens in  security  positions  of  either  the 
Canal  Zone  Government  or  the  Panama 
Canal  Company. 

Third.  Creation  by  the  Congress  of  an 
independent  and  broadly  based  Inter- 
oceanic  Canals  Commission  as  outlined 
in  bills  introduced  by  Representatives 
Bow.  Hos»«R.  Thompsch  of  Texas,  and 
myself,  to  make  the  necessary  studies, 
reports,  and  recommendations  as  regards 
future  Isthmian  Canal  policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  aid  the  Congress  in 
the  consideration  of  this  program  for 
action,  there  is  much  factual  informa- 
tion that  should  be  understood.  This. 
I  shall  try  to  summarize  in  a  form  that 
will  facilitate  its  consideration. 

I     PANAMA  CANAL  SOVIRHCNTT  AND  OWNKESHIP 

First.  The  long-range  commitment  of 
the  United  States  under  the  1901  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  with  Great  Britain 
which  has  been  generally  recognized  pro- 
vides, for  exclusive  control,  ownership, 
and  management  by  the  United  States 
of  an  Isthmian  Canal. 

Second.  The  United  States  acquired 
exclusive  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone  and  Panama  Canal  through  the 
grant  by  Panama  of  sovereignty  In  per- 
petuity in  the  1903  treaty  under  inter- 
national law. 

Third.  In  addiUon.  the  United  States 
acquired  title  to  all  land,  water,  and 
property  in  the  Canal  Zone,  including 
the  Panama  Railroad  and  other  holdings 
of  the  French  Panama  Canal  Co..  under 
the  laws  of  France.  Panama,  and  the 
United  States. 

Fourth.  The  Utle  of  the  United  States 
to  this  land,  water,  and  property  in  the 
Canal  Zone  was  also  recognized  by 
Colombia,  the  sovereign  of  the  Isthmus 
prior  to  November  3.  1903.  as  "vested 
entirely  and  absolutely  In  the  United 
States,"  in  the  1914-22  treaty  with 
Colombia,  which  still  has  vested  Inter- 
ests In  the  Panama  Canal  comparable 
to  those  of  Panama. 
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Fifth.  Since  1939.  US.  sovereign 
rights,  power  and  authority  over  the 
Canal  2k)ne  and  canal  have  been  eroded 
by  first,  a  series  of  ill-advised  surrenders 
by  the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  the  radical  demands  of  Pan- 
ama, in  contemptuous  disregard  of  pro- 
visions of  law.  formal  action  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  Interna- 
tional usage;  and  second,  a  number  of 
unwarranted  cessions  to  Panama  by  the 
treatymaking  power  of  our  Government, 
but  without  modifying  the  fundamental 
sovereignty  and  perpetuity  provisions  of 
the  1903  treaty. 

n.    Tm7LA«   SOVIBMONTT OBIOIK    AWO 

DEnwmoN 
First.  The  first  mention  of  Panama- 
nian "titular  sovereignty"  over  the  Canal 
Zone  was  by  Secretary  of  War  Taft  in 
1905  when  appearing  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interoceanic  Canals,  but 
he  always  emphasized  that  the  term  was 
not  a  valid  claim  except  In  a  residual 
sense  and  did  not  affect  exclusive  VS. 
sovereignty  over  the  zone  and  Par\ama 
Canal  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
exercise  by  Panama  of  any  such  sov- 
ereign rights,  power,  or  authority. 

Second.  Later,  as  President-elect  and 
as  President.  Mr.  Taft  emphasized  the 
position  of  the  United  States  as  the  ex- 
clusive sovereign  over  the  Canal  Zone 
and  Panama  Canal,  as  provided  by  treaty 
and  in  a  1912  Executive  order,  decreed 
that  all  of  the  Canal  Zone  is  necessary 
for  the  maintenance,  operation,  sanita- 
tion, and  protection  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Third.  The  question  of  sovereignty  re- 
mained unclouded  until  1959,  when  an 
emissary  of  the  Department  of  State  in 
Panama,  on  behalf  of  his  superiors,  an- 
nounced recognition  of  Panamanian 
"titular  sovereignty"  over  the  Canal 
Zone  but  failed  to  define  the  term,  which 
omission,  as  foreseen  by  experienced  ob- 
servers at  the  time,  served  to  compound 
the  confusion  with  more  tragic  results 
than  those  of  the  incident  that  this  emis- 
sary was  then  attempting  to  solve. 

Fourth.  The  term,  "titular  sover- 
eignty" means  a  reversionary  Interest  of 
Panama,  just  as  used  In  deeds  of  real 
estate  conveyance,  and  nothing  more.  In 
the  sole  event  that  the  United  States 
should  fall  to  meet  Its  treaty  obligations 
to  maintain,  operate,  sanitate,  and  pro- 
tect m  perpetuity  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama  Canal.  It  does  not  extend  to 
Panama  any  sovere'gn  rights,  powers,  or 
authority  which  are  vested  entirely  in 
the  United  States  to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  the  exercise  by  Panama  In  any  respect 
as  long  as  the  United  States  maintains 
and  operates  the  Panama  Canal  In  con- 
formity with  treaty  obligations. 

Fifth.  Under  the  circumstances  that 
have  evolved,  the  United  States  should 
now  redeclare  its  policy  on  the  question 
of  sovereignty.  Until  this  Is  done  by  our 
Government  with  an  adequate  redeclara- 
tion of  our  Isthmian  policy,  such  as  that 
In  House  Concurrent  Resolutions  105. 
113.  and  120.  Panama  will  continue  to 
make  wild,  extravagant,  and  Impossible 


demands  with  a  continuance  of  the  pres- 
ent confusion  and  chaos. 


m.  PANAMA  CAMAL  80V««DCNTT  CLAEHICATIOW : 
HOUSS  CONCtnUaWT  BISOLUTIOIIS  JOf,  111. 
AND   ISO 

First.  Early  in  the  88th  Congress,  Rep- 
resentatives Clarence  Cannon.  Bow.  and 
I  introduced  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tions 105. 113.  and  120.  respectively,  iden- 
tical measures  to  clarify,  reaffirm .  and 
make  definite  US  policy  with  respect  to 
the  sovereignty  and  ownership  of  the 
Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal,  which 
resolutions  are  now  before  the  Conunlt- 
tees  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Second.  The  adoption  of  these  meas- 
ures by  the  Congress  does  not  require 
approval  by  the  President  and  thus 
would  avoid  Executive  embarrassment  as 
the  responsibility  therefor  would  be 
borne  by  the  Congress  and.  In  turn,  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Third.  Prompt  approval  by  the  Con- 
gress is  imperative  and  urged  as  the  first 
step  in  what  will  take  a  series  of  actions 
by  our  Government  before  the  overall 
canals  question  Is  adequately  resolved. 

IT.    CANAL  AT  HICARAODA  OB  KLSrWKXU 

First.  The  only  Interoceanic  canal 
route  other  than  the  Panama  site,  now 
covered  by  treaty,  is  that  at  Nicaragua, 
which  Is  provided  for  in  general  terms 
under  the  Bryan-Chamorro  Treaty  of 
August  5.  1914.  No  doubt  a  Nicaragua 
canal  would  require  a  supplementary 
treaty.  In  addition,  such  canal,  for  rea- 
sons of  defense  and  others,  may  require 
treaties  with  Costa  Rica,  Salvador,  and 
Honduras  as  well. 

Second.  As  has  been  amply  established 
In  my  previously  cited  address,  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  enterprise  Is  governed  and 
operated  under  a  workable  treaty  and 
would  not  require  a  new  treaty  except  In 
the  sole  event  of  a  sea  level  undertaking 
at  that  location.  This  is  not  covered  by 
treaty  and  would  require  a  new  one  to 
supply  the  specific  conditions  for  its  con- 
struction. 

Third.  Locations  for  interoceanic  can- 
als at  other  sites  than  the  Canal  Zone 
and  Nicaragua  would  Involve  entirely  dif- 
ferent circumstances  and  would  neces- 
sitate new  treaty  arrangements  to  speci- 
fy the  contractual  provisions  for  site 
acquisition,  construction,  and  subsequent 
operation  and  control. 

V     OVnWLL    INTKBOCIANIC    CANAL    PBOBLKMS 

First.  The  elements  forming  U.S.  In- 
teroceanic canal  policy,  though  ascer- 
tainable in  textbooks  and  scholarly  arti- 
cles, have  never  been  formally  and  au- 
thoritatively stated  in  one  place. 

Second.  The  problems  that  must  be 
considered  In  the  formulation  of  such 
policy  include  the  following : 

(a)  The  modernization  of  the  existing 
Panama  Canal  through  adaptation  of 
the  suspended  third  locks  project— 
53  Statutes  at  Large  1409— to  provide  a 
summit-level  lake  anchorage  in  the  Pa- 
cific end  of  the  canal,  to  correspond 
with  that  in  Gatun  Lake  in  the  Atlantic 
end,  a  plan  favored  by  many  experienced. 
Independent  engineers,  atomic  warfare, 
navigational   and   other   canal  experts. 


Including  virtually  all  the  distinguished 
engineers  who  participated  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  present  canal,  and  who 
cannot  be  dismissed  as  uninformed,  in- 
competent or  inexperienced. 

(b)  The  construction  of  a  new  Pan- 
ama Canal  of  sea-level  design  or  any 
modification  thereof  in  the  Canal  Zone 
near  the  present  site. 

(c)  The  construction  and  ownership 
by  the  United  States  of  another  canal  at 
a  different  location. 

(d)  The  operation,  maintenance,  san- 
itation and  protection  of  a  modernized 
Panama  Canal  or  of  any  new  canal  that 
may  be  recommended. 

(e)  The  treaty  and  territorial  rights 
that  may  be  deemed  essential. 

Third.  Experience  has  shown  that  to 
secure  a  forthright  determination  and 
evaluation  of  the  above  listed  problems, 
the  services  of  an  Independent,  broadly 
based  and  highly  competent  Interoce- 
anic Canals  Commission  under  congres- 
sional authorization  is  indispensable. 
Experience  has  also  shown  that  satis- 
factory results  cannot  be  obtained  by 
part-time  or  ex  parte  boards,  necessarily 
dependent  on  administrative  agencies, 
and  that  an  independent  inquiry  is  ab- 
solutely Indispensable. 

VI.    OBSERVATIONS    ON    PENDING    BILLS 

First.  A  number  of  measures,  intro- 
duced in  both  House  and  Senate,  to  deal 
with  the  overall  canal  problem  require 
some  comments  to  the  ends  that  the  mis- 
takes of  the  fact  will  not  be  repeated, 
that  the  necessary  Investigations  shall 
be  comprehensive,  and  that  the  policies 
recommended  may  be  realistic. 

H.R.  80.  INTRODUCED  BY  CHAIRMAN  BONNES.  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND 
FISHERIES 

First.  The  key  terms  In  this  measure 
are  Identical  with  those  In  the  ambiguous 
and  discredited  1945  Public  Law  780,  79th 
Congress,  which  directed  the  Governor 
of  the  Canal  Zone — then  Panama  Can- 
al— to  Investigate  and  report  upon  his 
own  domain.  The  Governor's  1947  rec- 
ommendation called  for  the  construc- 
tion of  only  a  sea-level  project  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  which  recommendation  the 
President  did  not  approve  and  the  Con- 
gress did  not  accept. 

Second.  H.R.  80  would  merely  repeat 
the  same  type  of  inquiry,  with  the  name 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  substi- 
tuted for  the  Governor,  which.  In  view 
of  the  facts  involved,  would  merely  sup- 
ply another  1945-47  type  of  investiga- 
tion, which  was  wholly  inadequate  in 
scope  and  directed  toward  securing  au- 
thorization of  a  predetermined  objec- 
tive of  a  small  professional  group. 

Third.  H.R.  80.  it  is  especially  im- 
portant to  note,  includes  the  terms, 
"security"  and  'national  defense,"  in  ad- 
dition to  the  normal  factors  for  such  in- 
quiry, "capacity"  and  "interoceanic 
commerce"  as  did  the  1945  bill.  The 
1945  bill  was  drafted  in  the  Panama 
Canal  organization  by  those  who  later 
directed  the  Inquiry  under  Public  Law 
280.  79th  Congress. 

Fourth.  The  terms,  "security"  and  "na- 
tional defense."  it  is  most  significant. 


were  conveniently  Inserted  in  the  1945 
bill  and  this  enabled  this  exaggerated 
interpretation  by  the  Governor  as  para- 
mount and  controlling,  and  hence  a 
"mandate"  from  the  Congress  for  a  rec- 
ommendation for  only  the  indicated  pre- 
determined objective  of  certain  profes- 
sional er\glneers  for  a  canal  at  sea  level 
In  the  Canal  Zone.  This  recommenda- 
tion served  to  exclude  from  serious  study 
what  independent,  experienced  experts, 
maintenance  and  operational,  consider  to 
offer  the  best  solution  when  evaluated 
from  all  crucial  angles.  Moreover,  the 
1947  report  aroused  wide  professional 
criticisms.  In  and  out  of  Government 
service,  by  eminent  atomic  warfare, 
economic,  engineering,  geological,  navi- 
gational, and  other  experts,  who  were 
well  informed,  competent,  and  experi- 
enced. 

Fifth.  In  the  light  of  subsequent  rev- 
elations, in  lay  and  technical  literature, 
it  is  fortunate  that  the  Congress  was  not 
stampeded,  for  no  action  was  taken  and 
the  1947  report  of  the  Governor's  in- 
quiry was  not  published,  a  procedure 
contrary  to  that  normally  followed  in 
such  cases. 

Sixth.  The  Congress  is  far  better  In- 
formed today  in  1964  about  interoceanic 
canal  questions  than  it  was  in  1945  and 
win  not  be  fooled  again  by  self-serving 
proposals  for  legislation. 

Seventh.  H.R.  80  would  not  supply 
an  Independent,  broadly  based  body  re- 
quired by  the  situation  but  would  give 
effective  control  of  the  resulting  inquiry 
to  the  same  ex  parte  groups  primarily 
concerned  with  covering  up  their  own 
errors,  such  as  the  Third  Locks  project 
fiasco,  for  which  the  advocacy  of  a  vast 
sea-level  undertaking  in  the  Canal  Zone 
has  served  quite  effectively,  and  would 
leave  the  canal  situation  in  a  state  of 
compounded  confusion. 

S.    2438,    INTRODUCED   BT    SENATOR    COTTON 

First.  With  the  exception  of  calling 
upon  the  President  to  appoint  a  "com- 
mission" of  unspecified  strength  and 
qualifications,  which  shall  include  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany, S.  2438  is  identical  with  H.R.  80. 

Second.  For  these  reasons,  the  re- 
marks on  H.R.  80  apply  to  S.  2438. 

S.    24  97,    INTRODUCED    BT    SENATOR    MAOrTUSON 
AND    FIVE    COSPONSOR8 

First.  S.  2497  specifically  calls  for  a 
predetermined  type  of  canal  across  the 
American  Isthmus  at  a  location  to  be 
decided  upon  and  would  vest  three  high 
administrative  oflBcials  of  our  Govern- 
ment with  the  authority  to  make  the 
necessary  studies,  reports  and  recom- 
mendations In  a  period  of  6  months, 
which  period  is  entirely  inadequate. 

Second.  Like  H.R.  80  and  S.  2438  pre- 
viously discussed,  S.  2497  would  not  sup- 
ply an  independent  and  broadly  based 
commission  but  would  only  be  an  admin- 
istrative body  necessarily  interested  in 
advancing  its  own  proposals  or  in  de- 
fending its  errors. 

Third.  Because  of  these  facts,  it  is  en- 
tirely vmacceptable  to  informed  House 


leadership  and  would  not  be  approved  by 
the  House. 

H.R.  8«3,  H.R.  3888,  H.R.  S787,  AND  H.R.  8583 
INTRODUCED  BY  REPRESENTATIVES  BOW.  FLOOD. 
HOSMKR.  AND  CLARK  W.  THOMPSON.  RESPEC- 
TTVELT 

First.  These  House  measures  are  de- 
signed to  provide  the  independent 
broadly  based  type  of  inquiry  that  the 
Interoceanic  canals  problem  Indispens- 
ably requires. 

Second.  They  provide  for  a  predomi- 
nantly civilian  conmiisslon  of  11  mem- 
bers, of  which  8  would  be  civilians,  and 
3  from  the  combatant  branches  of  the 
armed  services,  with  1  of  the  civilians 
to  be  chairman. 

Third.  Its  task  would  be  the  explora- 
tion and  study  of  all  canal  proposals  with 
the  objective  of  recommending  the  best 
site  and  the  best  type,  with  due  consid- 
eration to  all  crucial  factors  involved,  or 
which  would  include  vital  treaty  ques- 
tions of  sovereignty,  duration,  indemni- 
ties, and  annuities. 

Fourth.  This  conunisslon  should  be 
composed  of  the  best  qualified  men,  fully 
objective  In  outlook,  that  our  country 
can  muster.  Such  conunisslon  would 
permit  selection  of  its  members  with 
backgrounds  along  the  lines  Indicated  in 
the  following  table,  subject,  of  course, 
to  any  necessary  variance: 

PROPOSED  INTEROCEANIC  CANALS  COMMISSION 

Statutory  requirements,  desired  -professional 
background  combinations 

Civilian  >  chairman,  executive  and  engi- 
neering. 

Civilian,  international  trade  and  transpor- 
tation. 

Civilian,  shipping  executive  and  marine. 

Civilian,  legal  and  governmental. 

Civilian  (engineer),  nuclear  warfare  and 
channel  design. 

ClvUlan  (engineer),  engineering-geology 
and  soil  mechanics. 

Civilian  (engineer),  engineering-geology 
and  heavy  marine  structures. 

Civilian  (engineer),  hydravQlc  and  flood 
control. 

Axmy-Une  -  (active  or  retired) ,  broad  mili- 
tary and  jungle  warfare  experience. 

Navy-line  (active  or  retired),  broad  naval 
and  command  experience. 

Air  Force  (active  or  retired),  broad  air 
and  defense  planning. 

vn.  general  observations 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  faces 
a  combination  of  canal  problems  equal 
to,  or  exceeding,  the  magnitude  of  those 
that  faced  our  country  in  the  early  part 
of  the  20th  century,  with  following  issues 
resurrected  in  slightly  different  forms: 
the  1902  struggle  over  routes,  the  1903 
Panama  Revolution  and  acquisition  of 
the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  1906  "battle  of 
the  levels"  as  to  type. 

With  history  now  repeating  itself,  the 
challenges  of  today  offer  an  opportvmity 
worthy  of  comparison  with  that  seized 
and  consummated  by  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  To  meet  these  challenges, 
the  leaders  in  our  Government,  both  in 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 


\ 
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'  Commission  will  be  predominantly  clvU- 
lan,  with  one  of  the  civilians  as  chairman. 

^Member?  from  the  Armed  Forces  will  be 
officers  of  the  line. 
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have  had  the  benefit  of  extensive  docu- 
mentations in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  all  the  major  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lems involved. 

A  study  of  these  sources  wiU  disclose 
little  of  basic  character  that  is  different 
from  what  was  considered  with  respect 
to  the  existing  canal.  The  only  matters 
that  are  really  new  are  the  responsible 
personnel  involved  which,  for  the  most 
part,  have  not  shown  themselves  to  be 
adequately  versed  in  interoceanic  canal 
history. 

As  to  the  oft-repeated  contentions  of 
sealevel  advocates  concerning  protection 
of  the  Panama  Canal  from  enemy  attack 
through  passive  defense  measures  em- 
bodied in  the  design  of  the  canal,  an 
examination  of  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  message  of  February  6.  1906. 
to  the  Congress,  which  is  attached,  will 
be  helpful.  This  will  disclose  that  he 
admitted  that  a  "canal  at  sealevel  would 
be  slightly  less  exposed  to  damage  in 
event  of  war"  but  that  he  disregarded 
this  assimiption  as  controlling  and  de- 
cided on  the  basis  of  operational  merit, 
engineering  feasibility,  and  costs. 

In  1905-06.  the  debates  and  argimients 
over  the  type  of  canal  centered  on  the 
questions  of  relative  vxilnerability.  In 
1964,  the  terms  embodied  in  some  of  the 
bills  cover  the  same  subject  under  the 
new  terms,  "security"  and  "national  de- 
fense." which  are  mere  matters  of  differ- 
ence In  nomenclature. 

Upon  the  advent  of  the  A-bomb  in 
1945.  advocates  of  a  sea  level  canal  In 
the  Canal  Zone  seized  upon  this  power- 
ful weapon  as  a  psychological  lever  to 
force  the  Congress  to  authorize  what  was 
their  own  predetermined  concept  going 
back  many  years.    Subsequently,  some  of 
the  leading  nuclear  warfare  and  other 
experts  of  the  highest  eminence.  In  and 
out  of  Government  service,  opposed  such 
misuse  of  the  A-bomb  as  a  weapon  In 
propaganda    and    as   Irrelevant    In    the 
planning  of  navigational  projects.    The 
result  was  that  the  Congress,  despite  a 
determined  drive  by  these  advocates  and 
their  industrial  supporters,  heeded  the 
warning  of  nuclear  experts  and  did  not 
accept  the  recommendation  of  the  1947 
Oovemors'  report,  made  under  the  au- 
thority of  Public  Law  280.  79th  Congress, 
which    urged    authorization    of    only    a 
canal  at  sea  level  with  tidal  locks  In  the 
Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  world  Is  watch- 
ing to  see  what  we  do  with  regard  to  the 
Increase  of  trans  Isthmian  transit  ca- 
pacity. Let  us  pull  together  on  this  vital 
matter  and  provide  the  Nation  and  the 
Congress  with  the  indispensably  needed 
independent  commission  so  that  this  cru- 
cial policy  matter  can  be  resolved  on  the 
highest  plane  of  statesmanship. 

Above  all.  at  this  critical  period  in  the 
history,  we  must  not  permit  current  hys- 
teria and  self-serving  propaganda  con- 
cerning a  second  canal  divert  us  from 
what  must  be  our  first  objective:  to 
stand  firmly  against  unreasonable  de- 
mands at  Panama  where  we  have  a  fine 
canal  now  approaching  saturation  and 
obsolescence  and  an  adequate  treaty 
covering  the  major  enlargement  of  the 


existing  canal.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
better  place  or  way  In  which  to  make  a 
legitimate  stand  for  the  defense  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

To  facilitate  reference  to  the  docu- 
ments mentioned,  I  include  as  part  of  my 
remarks  the  texts  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  105.  H.R.  3858.  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  message  to  the 
Congress  on  February  19.  1906.  and  a 
1954  memorial  to  the  Congress  prepared 
by  distinguished  engineers  and  others 
who  participated  in  the  construction  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  which,  with 
minor  revision.  appUes  with  equal  force 
today,  and  a  1964  release  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

The  indicated  papers  follow: 
House  Cokcuiuiekt  Resolutioh  105.  in  the 

House  of  Repres«ntativ»s.  Makch  4.  1963 
(Mr.  Cannon  submitted  the  following  con- 
current resolution:  which  waa  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs) 
Whereas  the  Dnlted  States,  under  the  Hay- 
Bunau-Varllla  Treaty  of  1903  with  Panama, 
acquired  complete  and  exclusive  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  In  perpetuity  for  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal  and  Its  per- 
petual   maintenance,    operation,    sanitation, 
and  protection;  and 

Whereas  all  Jurisdiction  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama  over  the  Canal  Zone  ceased  on 
exchange  or  ratifications  of  the  1903  treaty 
on  February  26.  1904;  and 

Whereas  since  that  time  the  United  States 
has  conUnuously  exercised  exclusive  sover- 
eignty and  control  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
the  Panama  Canal;  and 

Whereas  where  responsibility  is  imposed 
there  must  be  given  for  Its  effectuation  ade- 
quate authority;  and  with  respect  to  the 
Panama  Canal  the  treaty  of  1903  so  provided; 

and  . 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  fully  and 
effectively  discharged  all  Its  treaty  obliga- 
tions with  respect  to  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  only  legitimate  Interest  that  Panama  can 
have  In  the  sovereignty  of  the  Canal  Zone 
Is  one  of  reversionary  character  that  can 
never  become  operative  unless  the  United 
States  should  abandon  the  canal  enterprise; 

and 

Whereas  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
since  President  Hayes'  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  March  8.  1880.  has  been  for  an  inter- 
oceanic canal  "under  American  control."  that 
is  to  say.  under  the  control  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whweas  the  grant  by  Panama  to  the 
United  States  of  exclusive  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zone  for  the  aforesaid  purposes 
was  an  absolute.  Indispensable  condition 
precedent  to  the  great  task  undertaken  by 
the  United  SUtes  In  the  construction  and 
p>erpetual  maintenance,  operation,  sanita- 
tion, and  protection  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  world;  and  for 
which  rights,  the  United  States  has  paid 
the  Republic  of  Panama  the  full  Indemnity 
and  annuities  agreed  upon  by  the  two  na- 
tions; and 

Whereas,  on  February  2.  1960,  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  the  Blghty-slxth  Con- 
gress, by  an  overwhelming  vote,  approved 
H.  Con.  Res.  469.  favorably  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  as  follows: 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  any  variation  In  the 
traditional  Interpretation  of  the  treaties  erf 
1903.  1936.  and  1956  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama,  with 
special  reference  to  matters  concerning  ter- 
ritorial sovereignty  shall  be  made  only  ptir- 
suant  to  treaty." 


Whereas,  because  of  conUnulng  claims  of 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  by  Panama 
which.  If  granted,  would  liquidate  United 
States  control  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
Canal  Zone,  a  further  declaration  by  the 
Elghty-el^th  Congress  Is  deemed  necessary 
and  timely :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  (1)  the  Unit- 
ed States,  under  treaty  provisions,  constitu- 
tionally acquired  and  holds.  In  perpetuity, 
exclusive  sovereignty  and  control  over  the 
Canal  Zone  for  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  Its  perpetual  mainte- 
nance. operaUon.  sanlUtlon.  and  protection; 

and 

(2)  That  there  can  be  no  Just  claim  by 
the  Republic  of  Panama  for  the  exercise  of 
any  sovereignty  of  whatever  character  over 
the  Canal  Zone  so  long  as  the  United  States 
discharges  Its  duties  and  obligations  with 
respect  to  the  canal:  and 

(3)  That  the  formal  display  of  any  offi- 
cial flag  over  the  Canal  Zone  other  than  that 
of  the  United  States  U  violative  of  law. 
treaty.  International  usage,  and  the  historic 
canal  policy  of  the  United  States  as  fxUly 
upheld  by  Its  highest  courts  and  admlnls- 
traUve  officials;  and  will  lead  to  confusion 
and  chaos  In  the  admlnlsUatlon  of  the 
Panama  Canal  enterprise. 

(4)  That  the  provisions  of  H.  Con.  Res 
459.  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  are  reiterated  and 
reemphaslzed. 


Report  or  the  Board  of  Consulting 
Engineers  for  the  Panama  Canal 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
I  submit  herewith  the  letter  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  transmitting  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Consulting  Engineers  on  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  and  the  report  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  thereon,  together  with  a 
letter  written  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Commission  by  Chief  Engineer 
Stevens.     Both     the    Board     of    Consulting 
Engineers  and  the  Canal  Commission  divide 
m  their  report.     The  majority  of  the  Board 
of  Consulting   Engineers,  eight  In   number. 
Including  the  five  foreign  engineers,  favor  a 
sea-level    canal,    and    one    member    of    the 
Canal  Commission.  Admiral  Endlcott.  takes 
the  same  view.     Five  of  the  eight  American 
members   of   the   Board   of   Consulting   En- 
gineers and  five  members  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  favor  the  lock  canal,  and 
so  does  Chief  Engineer  Stevens.     The  Secre- 
tary of  War  recommends  a  lock  canal  pur- 
suant to  the  recommendation  of  the  minor- 
ity  of   the    Board   of   Consulting   Engineers 
and  of  the  majority  of  the  Canal  Commis- 
sion.    After  careful  study  of  the  papers  sub- 
mitted  and  full   and  exhaustive  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  subject  I  concur  In  this 
recommendation. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  American  en- 
gineers on  the  Consulting  Board  and  on  the 
Commission  by  a  more  than  2  to  1 
majority  favor  the  lock  canal,  whereas  the 
foreign  engineers  are  a  unit  against  It.  I 
think  this  Is  partly  to  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  great  trafflc  canal  of  the  Old 
World  Is  the  Suez  Canal,  a  sea-level  canal, 
whereas  the  great  traffic  canal  of  the  New 
World  Is  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal,  a  lock 
canal.  Although  the  latter,  the  Soo.  !« 
closed  to  navigation  during  the  winter 
months,  it  carries  annually  three  times  the 
traffic  of  the  Suez  Canal.  In  my  Judgment 
the  very  able  argument  of  the  majority  of 
the  Board  of  Consulting  Engineers  Is  vitiated 
by  their  failure  to  jjay  proper  heed  to  the 
lessons  taught  by  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  Soo  Canal.  It  must  be 
borne  In  mind,  as  the  Commission  points 
out.  that  there  U  no  question  of  building 
what  has  been  picturesquely  termed  "the 
Straits    of    Panama;"    that    U,    a    waterway 


through  which  the  largest  vessels  could  go 
with  safety  at  uninterrupted  high  speed. 
Both  the  sea-level  canal  and  the  proposed 
lock  canal  would  be  too  narrow  and  shallow 
to  be  called  with  any  truthfulness  a  strait, 
or  to  have  any  of  the  properties  of  a  wide, 
deep  water  strip.  Both  of  them  would  be 
canals,  pure  and  simple.  Each  type  has  cer- 
tain disadvantages  and  certain  advantages. 
But.  In  my  Judgment,  the  disadvantages 
are  fewer  and  the  advantages  very  much 
greater  In  the  case  of  a  lock  canal  substan- 
tially as  proposed  In  the  papers  forwarded 
herewith;  and  I  call  especial  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  chief  engineer,  who  will  be 
mainly  responsible  for  the  success  of  this 
mighty  engineering  feat,  and  who  has  there- 
fore a  peculiar  personal  Interest  In  Judging 
aright.  Is  emphatically  and  earnestly  in 
favor  of  the  lock-canal  project  and  against 
the  sea-level  project. 

A  careful  study  of  the  reports  seems  to 
establish  a  strong  probability  that  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  facts:  The  sea-level  canal 
would  be  slightly  less  exposed  to  damage  In 
the  event  of  war,  the  running  expenses,  apart 
from  the  heavy  cost  of  Interest  on  the 
amount  employed  to  build  It,  would  be  less, 
and  for  small  ships  the  time  of  transit 
would  probably  be  less.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  lock  canal  at  a  level  of  80  feet  or  there- 
abouts would  not  cost  much  more  than  half 
as  much  to  build  and  could  be  built  In  about 
half  the  time,  while  there  would  be  very 
much  less  risk  connected  with  building  It. 
and  for  large  ships  the  transit  would  be 
quicker;  while,  taking  Into  account  the  In- 
terest on  the  amount  saved  In  building,  the 
actual  cost  of  maintenance  would  be  less. 
After  being  built  It  would  be  easier  to  en- 
large the  lock  canal  than  the  sea-level  canal. 
Moreover,  what  has  been  actually  demon- 
strated In  making  and  operating  the  great 
lock  canal,  the  Soo,  a  more  Important  artery 
of  traffic  than  the  great  sea-level  canal,  the 
Suez,  goes  to  support  the  opinion  of  the 
minority  of  the  Consulting  Board  of  En- 
gineers and  of  the  majority  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  as  to  the  superior  safety, 
feasibility,  and  desirability  of  building  a  lock 
canal  at  Panama. 

The  law  now  on  our  statute  books  seems 
to  contemplate  a  lock  canal.  In  my  Judg- 
ment a  lock  canal,  as  herein  recommended, 
Is  advisable.  If  the  Congress  directs  that  a 
sea-level  canal  be  constructed  Its  direction 
will,  of  course,  be  carried  out.  Otherwise  the 
canal  will  be  built  on  substantially  the  plan 
for  a  lock  canal  outlined  by  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  such  changes  being  made,  of 
course,  as  may  be  found  actually  necessary. 
Including  possibly  the  change  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  as  to  the  site  of  the 
dam  on  the  Pacific  side. 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 
The   White   House,    February   19,   1906. 


The  Panama  Canal  Problem — A  Memoran- 
dum TO  the  Membess  or  the  Congress, 
1954 

Honorable  Members  or  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States:  The  undersigned,  who 
In  various  capacities  participated  In  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  venture 
to  bring  to  yoxir  attention  the  matters  here- 
inafter discussed: 

1 .  The  necessity  for  Increased  capacity  and 
operational  Improvement  of  the  Panama 
Canal — a  much-neglected  waterway,  now 
approaching  obsolesence — has  been  long  rec- 
ognized. The  traffic  volume  Is  the  highest 
since  1914.  With  the  saturation  point  ap- 
proaching. It  Is  essential  to  provide,  with- 
out further  delay,  the  additional  transit  ca- 
pacity and  operational  Improvements  re- 
qulTMl  to  meet  future  needs. 

2.  The  two  major  proposals  for  Increased 
facilities  are: 

(a)  Improvement  of  the  existing  canal  by 
completing     the     authorized     third     locks 


project,  adapted  to  Include  the  features  of 
the     well-conceived     terminal     lake     plan 
(dally  Congressional  Record.  Apr.  21.  1948.  p. 
A244g — approved   In   principle   by   the   Gov- 
ernor of  the  Panama  Canal  In  hearings  on 
H.R.    4480.    79th    Cong..    Nov.    15.    1946.    p. 
9) .    A  total  of  %15  million  was  expended  on 
this    project,    mainly    on    lock-site    excava- 
tions at  Gatun  and  Mlraflores,  before  work 
on    It    was   suspended.      The   terminal    lake 
plan  provides  for   removing  all   lock  struc- 
tures from  Pedro  Miguel  and  for  regrouping 
of  all  Pacific  locks  at  or  near  Mlraflores,  thus 
enabling   uninterrupted    navigation    at    the 
Gatun  Lake  level  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Paclflc    locks,    with    a    greatly    needed    ter- 
minal lake  anchorage  at  the  Paclflc  end  of 
the  canal.     As  thus  Improved,  the  modlfled 
third    locks    project    can    be    completed    at 
relatively    low    cost — estimated    under    $600 
million.    The  soundness  of  this  proposal  has 
been  established  by  40  years  of  satisfactory 
operation  of  a  similar  arrangement  at  Gatun. 
(b)   Conttructlon    of    a    practically    new 
Panama  Canal  known  as  the  sea-level  proj- 
ect,   Initially    estimated     In     1947    to    cost 
$2,500  million,  and  which  would  be  of  less 
operational  value  than  the  existing  canal  It 
was  designed  to  replace,  but  which,  under 
present   conditions,   would   likely   cost   sev- 
eral times  that  amount.     The  Governor  of 
the  Panama  Canal  (a  member  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers)    at  that  time  deflnltely  went 
on  record  as  advocating  none  but  the  so- 
called    fea-level    project    for    the   major    In- 
crease of  canal  facilities,  which  action  served 
to  exclude  what  may  be  the  best  solution 
when   evaluated   from   all   angles.     This  re- 
port, under  Public  Law  280.  79th  Congress, 
was    transmitted    to    the    Congress    by    the 
President,     December     1,     1947,     and,     sig- 
nificantly,    without     comment     or     recom- 
mendation.    The  Congrefs  took  no  action, 
and  the  report  was  not  published. 

3.  The  termlnal-lake-thlrd-locks  proj- 
ect has  been  strongly  urged  as  the  proper 
form  of  modernization  by  experienced  civil- 
ian engineers  who  took  part  In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  present  canal.  They  have 
spoken  from  personal  knowledge  of  the 
original  construction.  Their  views  are 
shared  by  many  Independent  engineers  and 
navigators  who  have  studied  the  subject. 
All  these  Insist  that  the  present  lake-lock 
type  should  be  preserved  as  supplying  the 
best  canal  for  the  transit  of  vessels  which 
It  Is  economically  feasible  to  construct. 
They,  together  with  many  of  the  leading 
atomic  warfare  authorities,  stress  the  points 
that  the  defense  of  the  canal  Is  an  all- 
Incluslve  Federal  responsibility  which  must 
be  met  by  active  military  and  naval  meas- 
ures and  by  industrial  planning  In  the 
United  SUtes,  that  passive  protective  fea- 
tures embodied  in  construction  design  are 
Inadequate,  and  that  the  proper  bases  for 
planning  canal  Improvements  are  capacity 
and  navigational  efficiency.  Moreover,  It 
must  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  effective  de- 
structive power  of  the  atomic  bomb  has 
been  tremendously  Increased  since  the 
formal  recommendation  for  a  sea-level  canal. 
Any  canal,  whatsoever  the  type,  can  be  de- 
stroyed by  atomic  bombing,  If  permitted  to 
strike. 

4.  The  recent  authorization  to  expend 
funds  for  repairs  and  alterations  of  present 
lock  structures  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$26,500,000  Is,  as  we  believe,  makeshift  in 
character,  and  Is  without  real  merit.  Con- 
summation thereof.  In  lieu  of  fundamental 
Improvements,  will  inevitably  delay  the 
basic  and  long-overdue  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems Involved. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  Panama  projects, 
there  are  urgent  proposals  for  canals  at 
other  locations,  some  of  which  have  strong 


support,  particularly  Nicaragua.  In  develop- 
ing a  long-range  Isthmian  Canal  policy  to 
meet  future  interoceanic  transit  needs, 
these  should  certainly  receive  full  and  un- 
biased consideration. 

6.  Transcending  personal  considerations, 
but  nevertheless  to  state  the  matter 
candidly,  we  submit  that  the  third  locks 
project,  as  originally  planned  In  1939  by 
the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal,  has 
proven  most  disappointing.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Insistently  ad- 
vocated sea-level  project  (which,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  would  require  tidal  locks  as  well 
as  vulnerable  flood-control  reservoirs  and 
dikes)  would  prove  to  be  a  monumental 
boondoggle,  costing  the  American  taxpayer 
billions  of  dollars.  Both  of  these  efforts 
were  directed  by  routine  administrative 
agencies,  and  at  heavy  public  expense. 

7.  We  wish  to  stress  the  fact  that,  aside 
from  the  A-bomb,  the  recurrent  discussions 
as  to  the  relative  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  lake-lock  and  "sea-level" 
types  of  canal  were  exhaustively  Investi- 
gated, debated,  and  considered  In  1905-6 
when  the  Congress  and  the  President  de- 
cided In  favor  of  the  lake-lock  plan — under 
which  the  canal  was  constructed,  and  (with 
the  exception  of  certain  operational  defects 
In  the  Paclflc  sector)  has  been  successfully 
operated.  The  operational  defects,  we  be- 
lieve, can  be  adequately  corrected. 

8.  It  must  be  always  borne  In  mind  that 
the  greater  the  cost  of  Increased  facilities  at 
Panama  the  heavier  will  be  the  load  on  the 
already  overwhelmingly  burdened  American 
taxpayer;  and  that  also  such  cost  must  be  re- 
flected In  ship-transit  tolls,  with  all  that 
Increased  tolls  Imply. 

9.  We  respectfully  urge  the  early  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  1048,  83d  Congress.  Introduced 
by  Representative  Thomas  E.  Martin,  of  Iowa, 
and  supported  by  Representative  Clark  W. 
Thompson,  of  Texas,  who  Introduced  a  like 
measure  In  the  82d  Congress.  Both  of  these 
exj)erlenced  and  highly  competent  legislators 
have  been  thorough  students  or  Interoceanic 
canal  problems,  which  have  grave  diplomatic 
implications  affecting  all  maritime  nations 
and  the  relations  of  the  United  SUtes  with 
all  Latin  American  countries — especially 
Panama.  As  to  Panama,  we  would  most 
strongly  emphasize  that  among  the  features 
overlooked  In  the  report  under  Public  Law 
280.  79th  Congress.  Is  the  fact  that  the  sea- 
level project  recommended  In  that  report  Is 
not  covered  by  existing  canal  treaties  and 
would  necessitate  the  negotiation  of  a  new 
treaty  with  a  tremendous  Indemnity  and 
greatly  Increased  annuity  paymenU  Involved. 
As  evidence  of  this  It  may  be  noted  that  upon 
demand  of  the  Panamanian  Government, 
and  the  appointment  by  It  of  a  commission 
for  the  purpKDse,  the  U.S.  Government  has 
named  a  like  commission,  to  negotiate  vari- 
ous questions.  Including  that  of  the  present 
annuity  of  $430,000  (originally  $250,000), 
which  Panama  Insists  should  be  substan- 
tially increased.  These  negotiations  began  In 
September  1953;  when  the  President  of 
Panama  and  members  of  the  Panamanian 
Commission  visited  Washington  In  behalf  of 
the  Indicated  demands. 

10.  References  to  the  "Governor  of  the 
Panama  Canal"  herein  apply  to  the  lnc\im- 
bent  Governor  at  the  time  of  the  sUted 
action. 

CONCLUSION 

Because  of  these  considerations.  It  would 
seem  to  be  clear  that  the  Indicated  Commis- 
sion should  be  created  without  delay,  and 
put  to  work,  so  as  to  develop  a  timely, 
deflnlte.  and  wisely  reasoned  Isthmian  Canal 
policy.  Such  a  body  should  be  made  up  of 
unbiased,  broad-gaged,  and  Independent 
men  of  the  widest  engineering,  operational, 
governmental,  and  business  experience,  and 
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not  of  persona  from  routine  agencies,  all  too 
often  Involved  In  Jiistlfylng  their  own  groups. 
Respectfully  submitted. 
James  T.  B.  Bowles.  Baltimore.  Md.; 
Ralph  Budd,  Chicago,  ni.;  Howard  T. 
Crttchlow.  Trenton.  N.J.;  Roy  W.  He- 
bard.  New  York.  NY;  Herbert  D  Hln- 
man,  Newport  News,  Va.;  William  R. 
McCann.  Hopewell.  Va.;  E.  Sydney 
Randolph.  Baton  Rouge.  La.;  Hartley 
Rowe,  Boston.  Mass.;  William  E.  Rus- 
sell. New  York.  NY.;  Oaleb  Mills  Se- 
ville. Hartford.  Conn.;  John  Prank 
Steviens.  Brooklyn,  NY.;  Ellis  D  StUl- 
well.  Monrovia.  Calif.;  WUUam  O.  B. 
Thompson.  New  Haven.  Conn.;  Robert 
E.  Wood.  Lake  Forest,  ni.;  Daniel  B. 
Wright.  St.  Petersburg,  Pla. 

THK  prnnoNiaa 
James  T.  B.  Bowles,  chemical  engineer; 
In  charge  water  supplies,  superintendent 
filtration  plants  Canal  Zone,  1910-14;  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. Corps  of  Engineers.  A.E.P ; 
director,  secretary,  and  technologist  of  Crown 
Petroleum  Corp. 

Ralph  Budd.  civil  engineer;  chief  engineer 
Panama  Railroad.  1906-09;  president  Great 
Northern  Railway;  transportation  commis- 
sioner. The  Advisory  Commission  to  the 
Council  of  National  Defense;  president  Bur- 
lington Railroad;  now  chairman  of  Chicago 
Transit  Auth<H-lty. 

Howard  T.  Crttchlow,  civil  and  hydraulic 
engineer;  district  and  chief  hydrographer 
Panama  Canal.  1910-14;  New  Jersey  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment on  water  supply,  construction  of  dams, 
and  flood  control;  past-president  American 
Water  Works  Association;  now  director  and 
chief  engineer  Division  Water  Policy  and 
Supply  ( New  Jersey ) . 

Roy  W.  Hebard.  assistant  engineer,  resident 
engineer,  and  contractor.  Panama  Canal. 
1905-11;  major.  Corps  of  Engineers.  A.E.P.; 
president.  R.  W.  Hebard  &  Co..  Inc.,  build- 
ers of  highways,  railroads,  waterworks,  and 
divers  structures  throughout  Central  and 
South  America. 

Herbert  D  Hlnman,  construction  engineer 
whoee  flrst  Job  for  the  Pacific  Division  In  1907 
was  boring  to  find  rock  for  the  locks;  assist- 
ant engineer  In  cheu^e  construction  of  the 
Pedro  Miguel  locks,  and  later  In  the  build- 
ing of  the  fortifications  on  the  Pacific  side; 
president  of  Virginia  Engineering  Corp..  en- 
gaged In  divers  heavy  construction  In  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Southeastern  States. 

William  R.  McCann,  assistant  engineer  and 
supervisor  of  construction.  First  Division 
Panama  Canal,  1907-14;  engineer.  Stone  & 
Webster.  Inc.;  engineer.  Allied  Chemical  St 
Dye  Corp.;  project  manager.  Buckeye  Ord- 
nance  Works;    now   consulting   engineer. 

E.  Sydney  Randolph,  civil  engineer.  Pan- 
ama Canal  service.  1910-4«;  ofBce  engineer, 
designing  engineer,  construction  engineer, 
principal  engineer,  and  consulting  engineer, 
handling  various  projects  such  as  technical 
supervision  of  maintenance  and  lock  Im- 
provement. Madden  I>am  and  power  proj- 
ect, exploration  and  Investigations  for  addi- 
tional locks,  defense  structures,  emergency 
gates.  Increased  spillway  capacity,  and  aug- 
mented power  facilities;  now  consulting  en- 
gineer. 

Hartley  Rowe,  electrical  and  construction 
engineer,  various  divisions,  Panama  Canal. 
1905-15:  engineering  and  construction, 
Lockwood.  Greene.  &  Co.:  member  of  Gen- 
eral Advisory  Committee.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission:  chief  engineer.  United  Fruit 
Co.;   now  vice  president  thereof. 

William  E.  Russell,  Panama  Canal  service. 
1905-09,  under  all  three  chief  engineers,  at- 
tached to  office  of  superintending  architect, 
and  engaged  In  building  construction;  at- 
torney. New  York  City;  chairman  of  the 
board  of  several  magazines  In  which  he  has 
controlling  Interests;  headed  conunlttee  for 
reevaluatlon  of  housing  In  New  York  State; 
has  been  lifelong  student  of  Panama  Canal 
affairs,  and  of  the  treaties  pertaining  thereto. 


Caleb  M.  SavUle,  hydraulic  engineer;  In 
charge  3d  DlvUlon  Panama  Canal.  1907-11. 
Investigating  foundations  for  Oatun  Dam, 
flow  through  spillway,  and  Chagres  River 
hydrology;  manager  and  chief  engineer, 
Hartford  Metropolitan  District;  now  con- 
sulting engineer  thereto. 

John  Frank  Stevens,  life  student  of  Pan- 
ama Canal  problems;  son  of  flrst  chairman 
and  chief  engineer.  Isthmian  Canal  Commis- 
sion, who  planned  the  construction  orga- 
nization and  plant,  and  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  adoption  of  the  lock-lake  type 
of  waterway. 

Ellis  D.  Stlllwell.  electrical  engineer;  served 
on  Panama  Canal.  1912-49,  assistant  super- 
intendent Oatun  Locks,  superintendent 
Oatun  Locks,  and  superintendent  Locks  Dl- 
vtelon  In  charge  of  lock  operations  and  tran- 
sits, and  responsible  for  lock  maintenance 
and  biennial  overhauling. 

William  O.  B.  Thompson,  civil  engineer; 
Panama  Canal  service  1905-16  supervising, 
among  other  assignments,  construction  of 
Balboa  Terminal;  State  highway  engineer  of 
New  Jersey;  vice  president  and  chief  engi- 
neer. Gandy  Bridge  Co..  St.  Petersburg.  Fla.; 
with  Allied  Chemical  and  Dye  Corp  as  super- 
intendent of  construction  and  as  project 
manager  Kentucky  Ordnance  Works;  now 
consulting  engineer. 

Robert  E.  Wood,  assistant  quartermaster, 
chief  quartermaster,  and  director  Panama 
Railroad.  1907-14;  Brigadier-general.  U.S. 
Army  (retired),  and  later  acting,  quar- 
termaster general;  president.  Sears,  Roe- 
buck &  Co.;  now  chairman  of  the  board 
thereof. 

Daniel  E  Wright,  civil  engineer;  Panama 
Canal  service.  1904-18  as  municipal  and 
sanlUry  engineer.  Central  Division,  extended 
subsequently  to  all  divisions  and  to  Panama 
City  and  Colon;  contracting  and  consulting 
In  Central  and  South  America:  with  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  and  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  as  sanitary  expert  on  various  com- 
missions to  Middle  East.  Greece,  France, 
Burma,  China,  India.  Egypt,  and  elsewhere; 
captain.  U.S.  Army,  World  war  I;  colonel. 
va.  Army.  World  War  II. 

HR.  3858 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Interoceanlc  Canals 
Commission  Act  of  1963". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  A  commission  Is  hereby  created, 
to  be  known  as  the  "Interoceanlc  Canals 
commission"  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Conunlsslon") ,  and  to  be  composed  of  elev- 
en members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  as  foUows:  One  member  shaU  be  a 
commissioned  officer  of  the  line  (active  or  re- 
tired) of  the  Unified  States  Army;  one  mem- 
ber shall  be  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  line 
(active  or  retired)  of  the  United  States 
Navy;  one  member  shall  be  a  commissioned 
officer  of  the  line  (active  os  retired)  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force;  and  eight  members 
from  civil  life,  four  of  whom  shall  be  persons 
learned  and  skilled  In  the  science  of  engi- 
neering. The  President  shall  designate  one 
of  the  members  from  civil  life  as  Chairman, 
and  shall  fill  all  vacancies  on  the  Commission 
In  the  same  manner  as  are  made  the  original 
appointments.  The  Commission  shall  cease 
to  exist  upon  the  completion  of  Its  work 
hereunder. 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $25,000 
per  annum,  and  the  other  members  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  of  $22,500  per 
annum,  each;  but  the  members  appointed 
from  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  shaU  re- 
ceive only  such  compensation.  In  addition  to 
their  pay  and  allowances,  as  will  make  their 
total  compensation  from  the  United  States 
$22,500  each. 

Sec.  3  The  Commission  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  and  conduct  a  comprehen- 


sive Investigation  and  study  of  all  problems 
involved  or  arising  In  connection  with  plans 
or   proposals   for — 

(a)  an  Increase  In  the  capwiclty  and  oper- 
ational efficiency  of  the  present  Panama 
Canal  through  the  adaptation  of  the  Third 
Locks  Project  (63  Stat.  1409)  to  provide  a 
summit-level  terminal  lake  anchorage  In 
the  Pacific  end  of  the  canal  to  correspond 
with  that  In  the  Atlantic  end.  or  by  other 
modification  or  design  of  the  existing  faclll- 
Ues; 

(b)  the  construction  of  a  new  Panama 
Canal  of  sea-level  design,  or  any  modifica- 
tion thereof; 

(c)  the  construction  and  ownership,  by 
the  United  States,  of  another  caijal  or  canals 
connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans; 

(d)  the  operation,  maintenance,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  of  any 
other  canal  or  canals  which  may  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission; 

(e)  treaty  and  territorial  rights  which 
may  be  deemed  essential  hereunder;  and 

(f)  estimates  of  the  respective  costs  of 
the  undertakings  herein  enumerated. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  all 
Inquiries  and  Investigations  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  Commission  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Commission  U 
authorized  to  utilize  any  official  reports, 
documents,  data,  and  papers  In  the  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  Goverrunent  and 
Its  officials;  and  the  Commission  Is  given 
power  to  designate  and  authorize  any  mem- 
ber, or  other  officer,  of  the  Commission,  to 
administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  subpena 
witnesses,  take  evidence,  procure  Informa- 
tion and  date,  and  require  the  production 
of  any  books,  pap)ers,  or  other  documents 
and  records  which  the  Commission  may 
deem  relevant  or  material  for  the  purposes 
herein  named.  Such  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses, and  the  production  of  documentary 
evidence,  may  be  required  from  any  place 
in  the  United  States,  or  any  territory,  or  any 
other  area  under  the  control  or  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  Including  the  Canal 
Zone. 

Sic.  6.  The  Commission  shall  submit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  not  later 
than  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment hereof,  a  final  report  containing  the 
results  and  conclusions  of  Its  Investigations 
and  studies  hereunder,  with  reconunenda- 
tlons;  and  may.  In  Its  discretion,  submit  In- 
terim reports  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress concerning  the  progress  of  lU  work. 
Such   final   report  shall  contain — 

(a)  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
to  any  new  Interoceanlc  canal  or  canals 
which  the  Commission  may  consider  feasible 
or  desirable  for  the  United  States  to  con- 
struct, own,  maintain,  and  operate; 

(b)  the  estimates  of  the  Commission  as 
regards  the  approximate  cost  of  carrying 
out  Its  recommendations;  and  like  estimates 
of  cost  as  to  the  respective  proposals  and 
plans  considered  by  the  Commission  and 
embraced  In  Its  final  report;  and 

(c)  such  Information  as  the  Commission 
may  have  been  able  to  obtain  with  respect 
to  the  necessity  for  the  acquUltlon,  by  the 
United  States,  of  new.  or  additional,  rights, 
privileges,  and  concessions,  by  means  of 
treaties  or  agreements  with  foreign  nations, 
before  there  may  be  made  the  execution  of 
any  plans  or  projects  recommended  by  the 
Commission. 

Sec.  6.  The  Commission  shall  appoint  a 
secretary,  who  shall  receive  compensation 
fixed  In  accordance  with  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasxire  of  the  Commission. 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  engineers,  surveyors,  experts,  or  ad- 
visers deemed  by  the  Commission  necessary 
hereunder,  as  limited  by  the  provisions  In 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  65a  ( 1946 
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edition) ;  and  may  make  such  expenditures — 
Including  those  for  actual  travel  and  sub- 
sistence of  members  of  the  Commission  and 
Its  employees — not  exceeding  $13  for  sub- 
sistence expense  for  any  one  person  for  any 
calendar  day:  for  rent  of  quarters  at  the  seat 
of  government,  or  elsewhere;  for  personal 
services  at  the  seat  of  government,  or  else- 
where; and  for  printing  and  binding  neces- 
sary for  the  efficient  and  adequate  functions 
of  the  Commission  hereunder.  All  expenses 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  allowed  and  paid 
upon  the  presentation  of  Itemized  vouchers 
therefor  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  or  such  other  official  of  the 
Commission  as  the  Commission  may  desig- 
nate. 

Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of 
this  Act. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  WILDLIFE  CON- 
SERVATION STRESSED  IN  DELA- 
WARE 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  [Mr.  McDow- 
ell! may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
fact  that  we  live  in  a  world  that  moves 
crisis  by  crisis  does  not  make  a  growing 
interest  in  outdoor  activities  capricious, 
or  urging  ample  provision  for  them  un- 
worthy of  the  Nation's  concern. 

Traditionally,  the  outdoors  has  been 
an  Important  part  of  American  life — first 
as  a  wilderness  to  be  conquered,  and  later 
as  a  source  of  inspiration  and  recreation. 

Since  World  War  11,  however,  our  nat- 
ural geography  has  been  consumed  at 
a  prodigious  rate.  This  year  alone,  more 
than  a  million  acres  of  the  American 
landscape  wiU  be  converted  to  sites  for 
subdivisions,  shopping  centers,  high- 
ways, industrial  plants  and  the  other 
needs  of  £m  increasingly  urbanized  and 
industrialized  Nation.  Growing  demands 
on  land  and  water  resources  are  dimin- 
ishing outdoor  recreation  opportunities. 
People  find  themselves  traveling  farther 
and  farther  from  their  homes  in  search 
of  pleasant,  uncrowded  places  to  enjoy 
a  walk  in  the  woods  or  a  family  picnic, 
or  to  go  swimming,  hunting,  fishing,  or 
boating. 

Mr.  Speaker,  National  Wildlife  Week, 
which  extends  from  March  15  though 
March  21,  is  a  timely  Interval  to  focus 
upon  our  conservation  practices  and  to 
assess  not  only  how  well  they  are  func- 
tioning, but  what  additional  public  and 
private  efforts  are  needed  to  assure  the 
benefits  of  outdoor  recreation  and  wild- 
life for  the  American  people  in  the  dec- 
ades aheful. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  two  recent  articles  by 
Ned  Davis,  a  Delawarean  and  an  able 
conservation  columnist  for  the  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  Evening  Journal. 

As  an  avid  and  active  outdoorsman, 
Mr.  Davis  recognizes  that  our  citizens 
face  the  prospect  of  more  leisure  time  in 
the  future,  and  thus  the  challenge  of 
using  it  wisely  and  well.    In  his  column 


of  February  7,  1963.  for  example,  Mr. 
Davis  wrote : 

As  civilization  extends  Itself,  a  whole 
generation  Is  growing  up  without  memories 
bf  catfishlng  In  a  mlUpond  or  buUfrogglng 
In  a  gravel  pit  or  rabbit  bunting  over  a  vast 
area  of  relative  wilderness  •  •  •  It  Is  true  that 
the  lack  of  open  spaces  today  has  placed 
limitations  on  our  youth  In  acquiring  knowl- 
edge about  the  tides  and  how  they  are  af- 
fected by  winds  from  different  directions  or 
where  to  find  teaberrles  or  where  the  herring 
run  Is  best  •  •  •  It  Is  unfortunate  for  It  Is 
very  Important  to  know  where  a  dirt  road 
runs  and  how  often  the  tide  comes  In  and 
goes  out. 

Mr.  Davis'  thoughts  on  wildlife  and 
conservation  coincide  with  the  editorial 
comments  In  the  March  8,  1964,  New 
York  Times  which  pointed  out  that  the 
wilderness  bill,  and  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  bill  are  the  two  most 
vital  pieces  of  conservation  and  recrea- 
tion legislation  before  Congress  this  year. 
As  the  editorial  stressed : 

The  parks,  the  forests,  the  shorelines,  the 
sparkling  waters  and  the  wildlife  of  our  out- 
door heritage  are  not  merely  to  be  preserved 
for  those  who  would  gaze  upon  them  from 
some  distant  horizon.  These  are  for  the 
people,  and  for  their  heirs. 

Clearly,  Ned  Davis'  reflections  on  con- 
servation and  outdoor  activities  deserve 
a  wider  audience,  hence.  I  include  two 
of  his  many  interesting  columns  here  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues: 

(From   the  Wilmington    (Del.)    Evening 

Journal,  Oct.  11,  1962] 

Outdoor    Sttjft:    Importance    or    Wildlxtx 

Conservation  Stressed 

(By  Ned  Davis) 
A  young  boy  doing  his   homework   asked 
me  the  other  day,  "Why  do  we  practice  con- 
servation of  wildlife?" 

I'm  glad  that  the  schools  are  making  our 
youths  think  of  that  subject  along  with  the 
more  Intellectually  basic  ones. 

For  when  we  think  of  the  exciting  game 
animals  that  once  roamed  our  continent  and 
are  now  either  entirely  extinct  or  so  scarce 
as  to  need  every  vestige  of  protection  we  can 
possibly  give  them,  we  come  to  the  Inevitable 
conclusion  of  the  necessity  to  keep  a  wary 
eye  on  those  which  remain  fairly  abundant. 
Their  continuance  Is  Important  not  only 
as  a  source  of  food,  but  for  a  variety  of  other 
reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  Is  that  in 
learning  to  hunt  and  track  them — to  outwit 
them  so  to  speak — the  young  of  the  human 
species  develop  skills  and  Instincts  that  will 
serve  them  In  countless  situations.  It  also 
provides  a  hardy  source  of  exercise  In  a  gen- 
eration woefully  lacking  In  It. 

And  conserving  wildlife  Is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  limiting  the  season  during  which 
they  can  be  hunted  or  the  number  that 
can  be  shot.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  supplying 
habitat. 

Evidence  Is  that  the  passenger  pigeons, 
which  used  to  roam  America's  midlands  by 
the  millions,  became  extinct  because  man, 
In  decimating  the  great  pin  oak  forests  to 
get  telegraph  poles,  destroyed  the  birds'  chief 
source  of  food.  Hunters  have  often  been 
blamed  for  slaughtering  the  pigeons  out  of 
existence,  but  progress  was  probably  more  at 
fault. 

And  It  Is  the  same  with  the  buffalo  which 
needed  wide  open  spaces  over  which  to  travel. 
As  the  prairies  shrunk  and  the  rivers  became 
polluted  or  channeled  to  handle  commerce, 
the  bison  herds  diminished.  And  all  of  the 
hunters  that  pursued  them  from  freight  cars 
could  not  have  seriously  Jeopardized  the 
population  without  the  encroachment  of 
civilization. 


So  conservation  Is  not  entirely  up  to  the 
hunter.  In  fact,  the  good  hunter  Is  the  best 
conservationist  for  he  has  a  definite  Interest 
In  perpetuating  the  various  species  of  game 
animals  while  the  nonhunter.  generally 
speaking,  couldn't  care  less. 

Because  the  duck  and  rabbit  populations 
have  shown  a  tendency  to  decline,  not  only 
In  Delaware,  but  throughout  the  East.  It  Is 
becoming  more  and  more  Important  that 
refuges  be  set  up  to  protect  them. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  Ducks  Unlimited, 
which  holds  Its  annual  meeting  In  Rehoboth 
Friday.  October  19,  will  have  good  cause  to 
use  that  name  so  that  It  means  what  It  says. 
For  at  the  moment  ducks  are  very  limited 
and  tremendous  effort  Is  being  put  Into  re- 
versing the  trend. 

While  the  duck  and  rabbit  numbers  de- 
crease, the  quail  and  deer  counts  keep  shoot- 
ing up  every  year  In  spite  of  more  and  more 
hunters.  This  Is  because  the  habitat  for 
these  animals  Is  excellent. 

Delaware's  deer  population,  since  hunting 
was  flrst  restored  less  than  a  decade  ago.  has 
Increased  several  fold,  proving  once  and  for 
all  that  gunners  do  not  seriously  lessen  the 
number  of  game  animals. 

In  fact,  the  3-day  deer  season  this  year 
was  probably  put  on  by  the  Game  and  Fish 
Commission  at  the  request  of  farmers.  Deer 
do  a  lot  of  damage  to  crops  and  fields  and  In- 
dications are  that  If  the  hunters  don't  cut 
the  population  down  to  a  reasonable  size  for 
a  State  like  Delaware,  we  will  soon  have  mc«re 
deer  than  we  can  adequately  feed  and  ac- 
commodate. 

Here,  again,  is  demonstrated  the  useful- 
ness of  hunting.  Almost  as  though  It  were 
a  natural  law  there  are  many  species  of  ani- 
mals, Including  deer,  which  will  not  breed  If 
the  population  becomes  too  crowded  for  the 
food  supply  and  living  conditions. 

And  certainly  It  Is  more  dangerous  for  the 
animals  to  police  their  own  population  by 
not  producing  young  than  It  is  for  hunters 
to  do  the  Job  by  eliminating  the  old  and 
sterile. 

Outside  Stuff:  Intimati  Lou  or  Outdoors 

Strange  to  New  Generation 

(By  Ned  Davis) 

I  was  asked  to  mention  this  week  that 
Harry  A.  Springer  of  Claymont,  a  founder  erf 
the  Eastern  Beagle  Club,  died  recently. 

My  correspondent  wrote  that  Harry 
Springer  had  hunted  all  over  Delaware  since 
he  was  a  boy  and  went  with  his  father. 

I  never  knew  Mr.  Springer,  but  from  the 
letter  I  get  a  picture  of  him.  not  as  he  was 
physically,  but  as  he  was  as  a  person — the 
pursuits  he  loved,  the  wisdom  that  he  pos- 
sessed, the  Interests  that  motivated  him. 

And  I  see  him  as  a  sportsman  of  a  type 
growing  all  too  rare — one  who  knew  where 
the  dirt  roads  led,  where  the  mlllponds  used 
to  be,  the  habits  of  bass  and  the  fox  and 
other  clever  animals  that  are  hunted,  how  to 
clean  and  handle  a  weapon  and  no  doubt 
how  to  clean  his  game  and  cook  It  If  neces- 
sary. In  other  words,  an  Independent,  wxX 
of  self-sufficient  Individual  who  could  cope 
with  the  elements  and  fend  for  himself. 

Down  on  the  banks  of  Broad  Creek,  near 
where  It  empties  Into  the  Nantlcoke  River, 
lives  such  a  man,  Roger  Phlppln,  who  will 
be  81  this  spring,  has  lived  on  the  creek  and 
river  since  he  was  a  boy  and  he  knows  It 
Intimately,  possesses  a  lore  of  the  way  of  the 
woods  and  streams  that  Is  fast  fading  from 
our  culture. 

As  civilization  extends  Itelf.  a  whole  gen- 
eration Is  growing  up  without  memories  of 
catfishlng  In  a  mlllpond  or  bullfrogglng  In  a 
gravel  pit  or  rabbit  hunting  over  a  vast  area 
of  relative  wilderness.  There  are  few  such 
areas  left  in  the  East. 

And  the  new  generation  certainly  knows 
little  about  the  tides  and  how  they  are 
affected  by  winds  from  different  directions  or 
where  to  find  teaberrles  or  where  the  herring 
run  is  best. 
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These  are  the  things  that  Roger  knows  and 
can  Impart  so  that  It  U  a  pleasure  to  listen 
to  him  He  can  look  at  the  sky  and  predict 
the  weather  with  uncanny  accuracy,  look  at 
the  river  and  tell  you  when  the  shad  run  will 
begin,  look  at  the  earth  and  say  when  It  Is 
time  to  plant  corn  or  beans  or  tomatoes,  look 
at  the  trees  and  say  when  the  last  dogwood 
blossom  will  fall. 

And  he  has  learned  this  and  a  host  of 
other  Information,  such  as  the  histories 
(complete  with  the  skeletons  In  the  closet) 
of  the  older  families  of  Sussex  County  while 
still  managing  to  make  a  living  and  raise  a 

family. 

It  Is  true  that  the  lack  of  open  spaces  to- 
day has  placed  limitations  on  the  possibility 
of  acquiring  such  an  education  and  that  the 
specialization  of  production  of  all  kinds  has 
discouraged  boys  from  seeking  this  broad 
general  background  in  something  that,  how- 
ever pleasurable,  Is  unlikely  to  be  remunera- 
tive. 

It  Is  unfortunate  for  It  Is  very  Important 
to  know  where  a  dirt  road  runs  and  how 
often  the  tide  comes  In  and  goes  out  but 
few  of  us  do  or  are  likely  to. 

While  still  on  the  subject  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay's  tributaries  that  Initiate  In  lower 
Delaware.  I  learn  from  my  friends  there  that 
the  warm  weather  that  has  prevailed  this 
week  has  not  only  thawed  the  lee.  but  also 
brought  on  the  herring. 

Early  In  the  season  these  fish,  which  have 
superb  flavor  but  which  most  people  dont 
like  because  of  their  bonlness.  are  at  their 
best.  The  roe.  which  many  food  lovers  say 
is  better  than  that  of  the  shad  or  sturgeon 
(caviar).  Is  firm  and  rich.  Later  runs  of 
herring  have  roe  that  Is  rundown  or  flabby, 
but  not  those  that  come  In  February. 

The  shad  run  will  come  In  another  month. 

I've  had  many  people  tell  me  they  have 
caught  or  heard  of  white  shad  being  caught 
on  a  silver  spoon,  the  theory  being  that  the 
fish  which  reportedly  do  not  eat  when  they 
move  Into  fresh  water  streams  to  spawn, 
will  strike  at  the  bright-hooked  object  In 
anger  and  thus  get  snared.  Many  have  told 
me  about  It,  but  I  have  also  watched  many 
try  without  success. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  the  hickory  shad 
can  be  caught  on  a  fresh  water  outfit  and 
that  he  Is  a  game  and  fighting  fish,  but  my 
experience  with  white  shad  Is  all  hearsay. 
Perhaps  some  upstate  readers  will  know 
more  about  It  since  my  Information  says 
that  the  nearby  Conowlngo  Dam  Is  one  of 
the  favorite  spots  for  shad  fishermen  using 
a  hook  and  line.  Downstate  we  find  It  good 
sport  to  catch  them  with  seines. 


public  schooU.  Our  continued  opposition 
to  all  public  school  prayers,  regardless  of 
their  source  or  composition.  U  l>aaed  on  the 
grounds  that  these  praye  s  are  superficial 
and  perfunctory  and  are  thereby  a  disservice 
to  the  cause  of  religion.  Furthermore,  these 
forms  of  religious  expression  serve  to  em- 
barrass, divide,  and  alienate  pupils  of  dif- 
ferent denominations  f  om  one  another. 

This  also  applies  to  Bible  reading  when 
It  Is  used  as  part  of  an  exercise  in  rellgioiis 
devotion  We  stand  firmly  opposed  to  any 
efforts  to  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to 
permit  such  practices  and  teachings  In  the 
public  schools  of  our  land. 

In  the  words  of  our  late  and  beloved 
President  John  P.  Kennedy.  'Let  Ameri- 
cans make  rehgion— and  prayer— more 
meaningful  In  their  homes  and 
churches." 


LOW-  AND  MODERATE -INCOME 
PAMILIES  CAN  BE  WELL  HOUSED 
BY  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 


RELIGION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  MulterI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Board  of  Rabbis,  representing  the 
Orthodox.  Conservative,  and  Reform 
rabbis  of  New  York  State,  was  founded 
in  1881  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respected  rabbinic  bodies  in  the  world. 

At  its  83d  annual  meeting  held  on 
January  29,  1964.  the  board  again 
adopted  a  resolution  voicing  Its  opinion 
about  religion  in  the  public  schools  in 
the  following  lariguage : 

Time  and  again,  the  New  York  Board  of 
Rabbis  has  gone  on  record  urging  that  all 
religious    observances    be    kept    out    of    the 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  McDowell]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  called  on  Congress  to 
wage  war  on  poverty,  and  has  called  at- 
tention to  the  central  cause  and  effect 
of  poverty:  The  ill-housed  conditions  of 
literally  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens. 
The  President  Is  right  In  saying  that  the 
war  on  poverty  must  rehouse  our  fellow 
citizens  who  are  living  in  homes  of  such 
poor  condition  that  their  health  and 
safety  Is  endangered. 

The  Congress  In  1949  passed  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  which  established  as 
the  national  housing  policy;   first,  the 
elimination  of  substandard  and  other  In- 
adequate   housing;     and.    second,    the 
realization  as  soon  as  feasible  of  the  goal 
of  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living 
environment  for  every  American  family. 
The  Housing  Act  was  amended  In  1961 
to  provide  several  entirely  new  programs 
designed  to  come  to  grips  with  the  un- 
solved and  unmet  housing  needs  of  low- 
and-moderate    income    families.      The 
Congress  made  FHA  section  •221(d)  (2) 
housing  available  to  any  qualified  home 
buyer,  where,  from  Its  Inception  In  1954. 
the   program   was   restricted   to  people 
buying   relocation   homes  because   they 
had  been  displaced  through  urban  re- 
newal  or  other   governmental    actions. 
Under  the  1961  amendment  to  the  Na- 
tional   Housing    Act   downpayment   re- 
quirements under  the  FHA  section  221 
(d)  (2)  program  differ,  with  the  dlsplacee 
being    given    a    preference    as    to    the 
amount  of  the  downpayment.  and  the 
length  of  the  mortgages  life.     Further, 
as  a  matter  of  actual  policy  and  practice, 
all.  or  practically  all  of  FHA  section  221 
(d>i2)   housing  now  goes  to  dlsplacees. 
and  little  of  such  housing  goes  to  other 
qualified  homebuyers. 

In  order  to  advance  the  original  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  In  broadening  the 
FHA  section  221(d)  <2)  mortgage  Insur- 
ance program  in  1961.  set  forth  In  House 
Report  No.  447.  87th  Congress.  1st  ses- 
sion, to  "assist  private  enterprise  to  pro- 
vide home  ownership  for  fEunllles  of 
moderate  Income. '  I  have  Introduced 
H.R.  10251  to  amend  section  305  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  provide  that 


the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion shall  exercise  Its  special  assistance 
functions  by  purchasing  mortgages  In- 
sured under  the  FHA  section  221(d)  (2) 
program  without  regard  to  whether  the 
homeowner  Is  a  displaced  person. 

If  adopted,  the  effect  of  my  amend- 
ment would  be  to  authorize  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  to  pur- 
chase mortgages  insured  under  the  FHA 
section  221(d)  < 2)  program  to  the  extent 
of  $220  mUlion  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1964.  The 
total  amount  of  purchases  and  com- 
mitments authorized  would  not  exceed 
$220  million  outstanding  at  any  one 
time.  My  amendment  Is  limited  to  sin- 
gle-family dwellings  designed  for  occu- 
pancy by  low-  and  moderate-income 
families;  It  Is  not  concerned  with  the 
two-family,  three-family,  and  four- 
family  homes  presently  being  provided 
for  under  the  FHA  section  221(d)(2) 
program  to  dlsplacees  only. 

My  amendment  would,  in  effect,  set 
up  a  revolving  fund  which  would  initially 
provided  20.000  low-  and  moderate-In- 
come families  clean,  safe,  and  sanitary 
dwellings  and  ultimately  would  provide 
such  dwellings  for  tens  of  thousands  of 
additional  low-income  families.  It  Is  a 
pilot-type  operation  which  holds  great 
promise,  and  I  would  hope  that  the  House 
Special  Housing  Subcommittee  will  in- 
clude It  in  the  housing  legislation  which 
It  reports  this  year. 

Technically,  as  the  statute  now  reads, 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion has  the  authority  to  commit  for, 
and   purchase.  FHA  secUon   221(d)(2) 
mortgages  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  in  any  area.    However,  appar- 
ently because  of  limited  funds  and  the 
need  to  support  other  desirable  housing 
programs,  as  a  matter  of  present  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
PinsLnce  Agency  the  FHA  special  assist- 
ance programs  are  available  from  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  and  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
for   FHA   section   221(d)  (2>    mortgages 
only  In  urban  renewal  areas  with  the 
single  exception  that  mortgages  In  other 
areas  are  purchased  only   for  families 
displaced  by  governmental  actions. 

It  is  true  that  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  will  purchase  un- 
der its  regular  secondary  market  oper- 
ations FHA  section  221  »d)  (2)  mortgages 
outside  of  urban  renewal  areas  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  dlsplacee  requirement. 
However.  FNMA  officials  advise  me  that 
since  the  time  of  the  adoption  in  1961  of 
the  housing  amendment  to  broaden  the 
operation  of  the  FHA  section  221(d)  (2) 
housing  program  to  make  It  available  to 
all  qualified  families  through  January  31. 
1964,  only  2,392  mortgages  have  been  pur- 
chased under  the  secondary  market  op- 
erations of  FNMA.     As  far  as  making 
FHA  section  221(d)(2)    housing   avail- 
able to  all  qualified  families  Is  concerned, 
the  mountain  has  labored  and  so  far 
brought  forth  only  a  mouse.    Second, 
a  substantial  discount  is  involved  and. 
also,  unlike  the  FHA  special  assistance 
programs  provided   for  urban   renewal 
areas  and  dlsplacees,  the  builder  cannot 
get  a  firm  commitment  for  his  financing 
before  he  begins  construction. 


My  amendment,  includ'ng  the  new 
$220  million  revolving  fund  it  establishes, 
would  make  It  clear  that  the  Congress 
intends  that  the  FHA  and  FNMA  special 
assistance  program  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  low-  and  moderate-Income  fam- 
ilies using  FHA  section  221(d)(2)  financ- 
ing wherever  they  live  and  does  not 
support  its  exclusive  use  for  dlsplacees 
from  urban  renewal  and  other  govern- 
mental actions.  The  housing  need  Is  not 
restricted  to  families  In  urban  renewal 
areas  and  dlsplacees  In  general,  nor 
should  the  FHA  section  221(d)  (2)  hous- 
ing program  be  restricted  to  urban  re- 
newal areas  and  dlsplacees,  for  this  re- 
striction is  both  unnecessary  and 
indefensible. 

The  rate  of  homeownership  has  been 
called  the  single  most  meaningful  statis- 
tic that  can  be  used  to  sum  up  the  overall 
housing  conditions  under  which  families 
live.  As  we  all  know,  homeownership, 
as  opposed  to  a  rental  status,  is  associated 
with  more  amenities,  both  within  the 
dwelling  and  In  Its  environment,  more 
room,  as  well  as  pride  of  ownership,  and 
owning  a  home  confers  dignity  and  so- 
cial status.  These  justify  the  type  of 
program  which  I  have  proposed,  a  pro- 
gram which  would  benefit  all  low-and- 
moderate  Income  families  without  regard 
to  color  or  race.  A  study  by  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  showed  home- 
ownership  Increased  from  35  percent  In 
1950  to  38  percent  In  1960  among  non- 
white  Americans,  and  said : 

The  improvement  was  not,  however,  as 
great  as  that  recorded  by  white  householders 
where  the  sharp  rise  In  the  number  of  home- 
owners brought  the  proportion  of  owners 
up  from  67  to  64  percent. 

In  his  foreword  to  a  December  1962 
study  entitled  "Potential  Housing  De- 
mands of  the  Nonwhite  Population  In 
Selected  Metropolitan  Areas."  a  study 
made  by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  Housing  Administrator  Robert 
C.  Weaver  noted  that  the  study  took  on 
added  significance  with  the  issuance  by 
President  Kennedy  of  an  executive  order 
on  equal  opportunity  In  housing,  and 
added: 

In  a  society  which  has  chosen  free  competi- 
tion and  free  enterprise  as  the  channel  for 
economic  expansion  and  Improvement  of  liv- 
ing standards,  such  as  a  basic  commodity  as 
decent  family  housing  should  be  readily  avail- 
able to  every  American  family.  Gains  In  in- 
come among  nonwhltes  and  the  removal  of 
artificial  barriers  In  the  housing  market  are 
bringing  this  goal  closer  to  attainment. 

The  extent  to  which  we  suceed  In  improv- 
ing the  housing  conditions  of  our  minority 
families  will  depend  upon  the  Imaginative 
cooperation  among  the  housing  industry, 
Government  and   the  American   people. 

A  large  and  growing  unmet  housing  de- 
mand among  middle  Income  nonwhite 
urban  families  was  documented  by  this 
special  HHFA  study.  The  study  showed 
that  in  21  areas  analyzed,  the  total  num- 
ber of  nonwhite  persons  earning  more 
than  $4,000  a  year  Increased  nearly 
15  times  between  1949  and  1959.  from 
about  59.000  to  almost  940,000.  An  even 
greater  Increase — nearly  17  times — oc- 
curred for  those  with  Incomes  of  more 
than  $6,000. 

As  a  result  of  these  economic  advances, 
along    with    occupational,    educational. 


and  other  Improvements  In  their  status 
cited  in  this  study,  urban  nonwhltes  have 
already  moved  rapidly  Into  the  market 
for  better  housing  and  showed  a  signifi- 
cant rise  In  homeownership  during  the 
decade.  Private  enterprise  must  be  as- 
sisted In  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1964  to  meet  this 
rapidly  growing  and  significant  need  for 
homes,  for  no  more  vital  unmet  housing 
need  Is  before  this  Congress.  My  bill 
H.R.  10251.  Is  designed  to  provide  such 
long  overdue  housing  assistance  to  all 
people. 

The  study  showed  that  If  nonwhltes 
had  shared  In  homeownership  equally 
with  whites  In  the  same  Income  group, 
both  the  rate  of  homeownership  by  non- 
whites  and  the  value  of  homes  that  many 
minority  families  could  have  owned 
would  have  been  much  higher.  In 
Cleveland,  for  example,  the  data  showed 
that  nonwhite  homeownership  would 
have  been  72  percent,  compared  to  the 
£w;tual  figure  of  48  percent.  If  nonwhltes 
had  owned  homes  In  the  same  proportion 
as  whites  In  the  $7,000  to  $10,000  Income 
group. 
The  study  concludes: 
While  the  nonwhite  rate  of  homeowner- 
ship in  1960  Increases  In  a  steady  progres- 
sion •  •  •,  it  remains  substantially  below 
that  for  the  total  population.  •  •  •  Fur- 
thermore, although  the  median  value  of 
homes  owned  also  rises,  at  each  Income  level 
the  nonwhite  families  own  homes  of  lower 
median  value  than  the  whites. 

The  data  from  these  17  areas  serve  as 
an  indicator  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
unsatisfied  nonwhite  market  for  good 
housing  In  the  212  standard  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  country,  as  well  as  In  many 
smaller  communities.  The  figures  do 
not  reflect  the  added  potential  of  other 
nonwhite  families  within  the  home-buy- 
ing income  range  nor  the  effect  of  con- 
tinued Increase  In  Incomes  of  nonwhltes 
since  1959. 

While  the  study  cites  a  number  of 
related  factors  Inhibiting  homeowner- 
ship among  nonwhltes.  It  points  particu- 
larly to  racial  restrictions  as  an  "Im- 
portant deterrent"  to  the  availability  of 
new  housing  for  this  group. 

The  study  states: 

To  the  extent  that  racial  barriers  prevent 
or  discourage  the  minority  family  from  buy- 
ing a  home  on  a  basis  comparable  to  that 
of  whites,  the  urban  housing  market  poten- 
tial of  middle-Income  minority  piirchasers, 
as  Indicated  in  these  studies,  cannot  be 
realized. 

The  study  showed  that  nonwhite  fam- 
ilies generally  occupy  a  disadvantaged 
position  with  respect  to  condition,  age. 
value,  and  rate  of  overcrowding  of  their 
housing  when  compared  with  white 
families.  In  the  metropolitan  areas 
studied.  In  the  North  and  West — except 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  where 
conditions  were  nearly  equal — the  per- 
centage of  nonwhite  homeowners  living 
In  substandard  housing  Is  about  four 
times  as  high  as  the  percentage  of  white 
homeowners  so  housed.  For  renters,  the 
nonwhite  percentage  in  substandard 
housing  is  about  twice  as  high  as  white. 
In  southern  metropolitan  areas — except 
Baltimore — the  jpercentage  of  nonwhite 


homeowners  In  substandard  housing  is 
from  5  to  10  times  as  high  as  the  per- 
centage of  whites.  Furthermore,  accord- 
ing to  the  study,  "nonwhltes  live  in  older 
homes  and  own  very  few  homes  less  than 
5  years  old." 

Current  Information  supplied  me  this 
week  by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  shows  that  the  number  of  house- 
holds with  Incomes  In  the  $4,000  to  $7,000 
range  total  11,028.000.  Of  these,  987.000 
are  nonwhite.  and  10.041,000  are  white. 
These  figures  relate  to  metropolitan  areas 
In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  and 
were  taken  from  volume  2.  Census  of 
Housing.  Four  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand nonwhltes  were  homeowners  In  this 
total  and  5.914.000  were  white  home- 
owners, Here,  again.  Is  a  large  unmet 
demand  area  In  which  my  bill  seeks  to 
provide  needed  housing. 

The  1961  amendment  to  the  National 
Housing  Act  provided  that  the  liberal 
provisions  of  FHA  Mortgage  Insurance 
would  apply  to  low-  and  moderate-In- 
come purchasers  as  well  as  families  faced 
with  forced  relocation  due  to  urban  re- 
newal or  other  governmental  action. 
Previous  to  the  adoption  of  these  amend- 
ments, FHA  section  221(d)  (2)  provisions 
applied  only  to  displaced  families,  as 
I  have  already  noted. 

At  the  present  time  families  other  than 
dlsplacees  can.  indeed,  qualify  for  single 
family  homes  under  the  FHA  section 
221(d)(2)  program,  while  two-,  three-, 
and  four-f€unily  proE>ertles  under  this 
section  are  limited  to  displaced  family 
purchasers. 

Single  family  low-and-moderate  in- 
come hc«ne  purchasers  can,  indeed, 
qualify  for  liberal  FHA  mortgage  Insur- 
ance provisions  but  with  a  significant 
handicap.  For  example,  on  a  $10,000 
single  home  property  a  3  percent  or  $300 
downpayment  and  a  97-percent  mort- 
gage is  required  of  qualified  purchasers 
who  are  not  dlsplacees. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  displaced  family 
may  receive  a  100  percent  mortgage  with 
minimum  equity  of  $200  which  may  be 
deferred  under  agreement  with  the 
mortgagee. 

The  significant  difference  and  handi- 
cap facing  the  nondlsplacee  purchaser  is 
that  he  must,  in  addition,  obtain  the  re- 
quired permanent  mortgage  through  the 
builder  or  seller  within  the  1  percent  fi- 
nancing charge  allowed  by  FHA  as  part 
of  the  closing  cost. 

In  many  areas  such  FHA  mortgages 
require  that  the  builder  or  seller  pay  a 
finance  charge  of  additional  points  or 
percentiles  of  the  mortgage  varying  from 
3  to  as  high  as  8  points. 

Obviously,  the  builder  or  seller  must 
absorb  this  charge,  and  one  way  or  an- 
other add  it  to  the  cost  of  the  property— 
the  smaller  the  mortgage,  the  higher  the 
finance  charge  by  many  lending  Insti- 
tutions. 

Therefore,  thousands  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  families  not  qualifying 
for  the  "displaced  family"  eUgiblUty  find 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  National  Housing  Act 
provisions  of  the  FHA  section  221(d)  (2) 
program. 

This  finance  charge  problem  Is  not 
faced  by  the  eligible  displaced  family 
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purchasers.  Their  home  property  per- 
manent mortages  under  the  present  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  provisions  will  be 
purchased  from  the  private  mortgagee 
for  a  nominal  fee  by  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association.  This  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  sup- 
port, therefore,  provides  readily  avail- 
able financing  in  any  locality  where  the 
property  is  under  commitment  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration. 

I  am  convinced  that  my  bill.  H.R. 
10251.  will,  if  adopted,  make  a  major 
contribution  to  providing  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  housing  for  our  low-  and 
moderate-income  families  under  private 
enterprise,  and  that  it  is  long  overdue. 

I  hope  the  House  Special  Housing 
Subcommittee  will  approve  it  since  it 
meets  a  critical  need  recognized  by  the 
Congress  in  the  Housing  Act  amend- 
ments of  1961.  but  which  the  Congress 
did  not  adequately  provide  for. 

We  would  all  agree  with  President 
Johnson  that  the  perpetuation  of  pov- 
erty in  our  rich  Nation  is  disgraceful  and 
subversive  of  our  great  ideals. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  House 
Special  Housing  Subcommittee.  FHA 
Commissioner  Philip  N.  Brownstein  jus- 
tified the  provision  of  vacation  houses 
in  the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1964  on  the  grounds  that 
there  is  a  heavy  demand  for  such  hous- 
ing, that  we  are  already  a  two-automo- 
bile per  family  economy,  and  we  are 
rapidly  becoming  a  two-home  family 
economy,  and.  further,  that  the  provi- 
sion of  vacation  homes  "will  stimulate 
the  economy  as  well  as  provide  a  mech- 
anism for  the  more  affluent  of  our  so- 
ciety to  get  some  of  the  better  things 
that  are  available." 

A  housing  act  which  provides  vaca- 
tion homes  for  the  more  alBuent  of  our 
society  and  does  not  provide  clean,  safe, 
and  sanitary  housing  for  low-  and  mod- 
est-income families  cannot  be  justified. 
I  include  the  text  of  my  H.R.  10251  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks: 

H.R.  10251 
A  bUl  to  amend  section  305  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  that  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  shall  exer- 
cise   Its    special    assistance    functions    by 
purchasing     mortgages    on    single-family 
dwellings  for  low-Income  families  Insured 
under   secUon  221(d)(2)    of  such  Act    In 
order  to  provide  housing  for  slum  dwellers 
who  are  not  being  pirovlded  decent,  safe, 
and   sanitary   housing  under   the   present 
Federal  urban  renewal  program 
Be  it  enacted   by    the   Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That    the 
Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that  the 
national    housing    policy,    set    forth    In    the 
Housing  Act  of  1949.  calling  f or  ( 1 )  the  elim- 
ination of  substandard  and  other  Inadequate 
housing,  and  (2)    the  realization  as  soon  as 
feasible  of  the  goal  of  a  decent  home  and  a 
suitable  living  environment  for  every  Amer- 
ican  family   Is   not   being   achieved   by    the 
present  Federal  urban  renewal  program. 

Sec.  2.  Section  305  of  the  NaUonal  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof    the    following    new    subsection: 

"(I)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  Association  Is  authorized  to 
make  commitments  to  purchase,  and  to  pur- 
chase, service,  or  sell,  any  mortgage  cover- 
ing a  single-family  dwelling  for  occupancy  by 
a  low-Income  family  which  Is  Insured  under 


the  provisions  of  section  221(d)(2)  of  this 
Act  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1964.  The  totol  amount  of  pur- 
chases and  commitments  authorized  by  this 
subsection  shall  not  exceed  $220,000,000  out- 
standing at  any  one  time." 


der  Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow.  Thursday. 
March  12,  1964,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


LEAVE    OF    ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Albert), 
for  today,  and  the  balance  of  the  week, 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  DiRWiNSKi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bruce),  for  30  minutes,  on  Thursday. 
March  12;  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  McDowell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Olsen  of  Montana) .  for  30  minutes,  to- 
day. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bruce)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Barry. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Oliver  P.  Bolton. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Sickles. 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hanna. 


EXECUTIVE 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1806.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  DUtrlct 
of  Columbia  Armory  Board,  transmitting  the 
final  construction  report  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  Stadium,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
85-300,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  85-561 
and  Public  Law  86-378:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1807.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  wasteful  practices  In  the  manage- 
ment of  age-controlled  aeronautical  spare 
parts  by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

1808.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  cases  In  which  the  au- 
thority was  exercised  In  behalf  of -certain 
aliens,  pursuant  to  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1809.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  transmitting 
copies  of  the  orders  entered  In  the  cases  of 
certain  aliens  who  have  been  found  admis- 
sible to  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


BILLS   PRESENTED   TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  1781.  An  act  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
on  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claim  of  R. 
Gordon  Finney,  Jr.; 

H.R.  5306.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paul 
James  Branan; 

HJl.  7491.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
L.  Berryman; 

H.R.9637.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  fiscal  year  1965  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

HR.  10051.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
86-272.  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  re- 
porting date. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to :  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  20  minutes  pjn.).  un- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SELDEN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. S.  2394.  An  act  to  faclllUte  compli- 
ance with  the  convention  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  United  Mexican 
States,  signed  August  29,  1963.  and  for  other 
purposes:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1233).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FASCELL:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Senate  Joint  Resolution  120.  Joint 
resolution  providing  for  the  recognition  and 
endorsement  of  the  17th  International  Pub- 
lishers Congress;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1234).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr.  VINSON:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices H.R.  10300.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  Installations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1235).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

PtTBLIC  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills   and    resolutions    were   Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HERLONO: 

HR  10334.  A  bill   to  Impose  Import  lim- 
itations on  certain  meat  and  meat  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 

H.R.  10335.  A  bill  to  Impose  Import  llm- 
lUtlons  on  certain  meat  and  meat  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.  WATTS: 

H.R.  10336.  A  bin  to  Impose  Import  lim- 
itations on  certain  meat  and  meat  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  10337.  A  bill  to  Impose  import  lim- 
itations on  certain  meat  and  meat  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 
H.R.  10338.  A  bill  to  impose   Import  lim- 
itations  on   certain   meat   and    meat  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JENNINGS: 
H.R.  10339.  A  bill  to  Impose  import  lim- 
itations on  certain  meat  and  meat  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ABERNETHY: 
H.R.  10340.  A  bill  to   ImpxMe  Import  lim- 
itations on  certain  meat  and  meat  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ARENDS: 
H.R.  10341.  A  bill  to  Impose  Import  lim- 
itations on  certain  meat  and  meat  products; 
to  the   Conmilttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
H.R.  10342.  A  bill  to  Impose  import   lim- 
itations on  certain  meat  ard  meat  products; ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
HH.  10343.  A  bill  to  Impose  Import  lim- 
itations on  certain  meat  and  meat  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BATTIN: 
H.R.  10344.  A  bill  to  impose  import  lim- 
itations on  certain  meat  and  meat  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.R.  10345.  A  bill  to  Impose  Import  lim- 
itations on  certain  meat  and  meat  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.   BROTZMAN: 
H.R.  10346.  A  bill  to   Impose  Import  lim- 
itations on  certain  meat  and  meat  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURLESON: 
HJl.  10347.  A  bill  to  Impose  Import  limi- 
tations on  certain  meat  and  meat  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COLMER: 
H.R.  10348.  A  bill  to  Impose  import  limita- 
tions on  certain  meat  and  meat  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.R.  10349.  A  bill  to  impose  Import  limita- 
tions on  certain  meat  and  meat  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
HH.  10360.  A  bill  to  impose  Import  limita- 
tions on  certain  meat  and  meat  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
H.R.  10361.  A  bill  to  Impose  lmi>ort  limita- 
tions on  certain  meat  and  meat  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.R.  10352.  A  bill  to  Impose  Import  limita- 
tions on  certain  meat  and  meat  products; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 
H.R.  10363.  A  bill  to  Impose  Import  limita- 
tions on  certain  meat  and  meat  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  10354.  A  bill  to  Impose  Import  limita- 
tions on  certain  meat  and  meat  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
HJl.  10355.  A  bill  to  Impose  Import  limita- 
tions on  certain  meat  and  meat  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GURNEY: 
H.R.  10356.  A  bill  to  Impose  Import  limita- 
tions on  certain  meat  and  meat  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAG  AN  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  10367.  A  bill  to  Impose  Import  limita- 
tions on  certain  meat  and  meat  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 
H.R.  10358.  A  bill  to  Impose  Import  limita- 
tions on  certain  meat  and  meat  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  HALEY: 
H.R.  10369.  A  bill  to  impose  Import  limita- 
tions on  certain  meat  and  meat  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HARDING: 
H.R.  10360.  A  bill  to  Impose  Import  limi- 
tations on  certain  meat  and  meat  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ICHORD: 
H.R.  10361.  A  bill  to  impose  import  limita- 
tions on  certain  meat  and  meat  products;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    JARMAN: 
H.R.  10362.  A  bill  to  Impose  Import  limi- 
tations on  certain  meat  and  meat  products; 
to  the  Ccanmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KILGORE: 
H.R.  10363.  A  bill  to  Impose  Import  limita- 
tions on  certain  meat  and  meat  products;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana : 
H.R.  10364.  A  bill  to  impose  Import  limita- 
tions on  certain  meat  and  meat  products;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H.R.  10365.  A  bUl  to  Impose  import  limita- 
tions on  certain  meat  and  meat  products;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 
H.R.  10366.  A  bill  to  Impose  Import  limita- 
tions on  certain  meat  and  meat  products;  to 
the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MONTOTA: 
H.R.  10367    A  bin  to  Impose  Import  limita- 
tions on  certain  meat  and  meat  products;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MORRIS: 
H.R.  10368.  A  bin  to  impose  Import  limita- 
tions on  certain  meat  and  meat  products;  to 
the  Ccwnmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.R.  10369.  A  bill  to  Impose  import  limita- 
tions on  certain  meat  and  meat  products;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PURCELL: 
H.R.  10370.  A  bUl  to  Impose  Import  limita- 
tions on  certain  meat  and  meat  products;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RCXiERS  of  Florida : 
H.R.  10371.  A  bUl  to  Impose  Import  limita- 
tions on  certain  meat  and  meat  products;  to 
the  CcMnmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas: 
H.R.  10372.  A  bill  to  Impose  Import  limita- 
tions on  certain  meat  and  meat  products;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SENNER: 
H.R.  10373.  A  bUl  to  Impose  Import  limita- 
tions on  certain  meat  and  meat  products;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SHORT: 
HH.  10374.  A  bill  to  Impose  Impwrt  limi- 
tations on  certain  meat  and  meat  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  10375.  A  bill  to  Impose  Import  limita- 
tions on  certain  meat  and  meat  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.   STEED: 
H.R.  10376.  A  bill  to  Impose  Import  limi- 
tations on  certain  meat  and  meat  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr.    TALCOTT: 
H.R.  10377.  A  bUl  to  Impose  import  limi- 
tations on  certain  meat  and  meat  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Lovilslana: 
H.R.  10378.  A  bni  to  impose  Import  limi- 
tations on  certain  meat  and  meat  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHITE: 
KM.  10379.  A  bin  to  impose  Import  limi- 
tations on  certain  meat  and  meat  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHITENER: 
H.R.  10380.  A  bill  to  Impose  Import  limi- 
tations on  certain  meat  and  meat  products; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  WICKERSHAM: 
H.R.  10381.  A  bill  to  Impose  Import  limi- 
tations on  certain  meat  and  meat  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
H.R.  10382.  A  bill  to  Impose  Import  limi- 
tations on  certain  meat  and  meat  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.R.  10383.  A  bin  to  Impose  Import  limi- 
tations on  certain  meat  and  meat  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG: 
H.R.  10384.  A  bill  to  impose  Import  limi- 
tations on  certain  meat  and  meat  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr.    BEERMANN: 
HJl.  10385.  A  bill  to  impose  import  limi- 
tations on  certain  meat  and  meat  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROCK: 
HR.  10386.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out deductions  from  benefits  thereunder;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CHENOWETH: 
H.R.  10387.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  farmer  a 
deduction  from  gross  Income  for  water  as- 
sessments  levied   by    Irrigation    ditch   com- 
panies;   to    the    Conunlttee    on   Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FOG  ARTY: 
H.R.  10388.  A    bin    to    amend    paragraph 
1537(b)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  with  respect 
to  certain  footwear;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  10389.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 
HJl.  10390.  A  bUl  to  amend  paragraph  1637 
(b)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  with  respect  to 
certain  footwear;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TUPPER: 
H.R.  10391.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 3,  1956,  relating  to  the  payment  of  annu- 
ities to  widows  of  Judges;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VINSON: 
H.R.  10392.  A   bin    authorizing    the    Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Colvunbla   to 
locate  a  portion  of  a  vehicular  tunnel  under 
parts  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Grounds  and  the 
U.S.  Botanic  Garden  Grounds,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WATSON: 
H.R.  10393.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  authorize  and  fa- 
cilitate the  deduction  from  gross  income  by 
teachers  of  the  expenses  of  education   (In- 
cluding certain  travel)  undertaken  by  them, 
and  to  provide  a  uniform  method  of  proving 
entitlement  to  such  deduction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 
H.R.  10394.  A  bin  to  provide  that  tips  re- 
ceived by  an  employee  In  the  course  of  his 
employment  shall  be  Included  as  part  of  his 
wages  for  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  purposes  and  for  the  purposes  of 
Income  tax  withholding;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
HR.  10395.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  American  Manpower 
and  National  Security;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H.R.  10396.  A  bin  to  establish  a  U.S.  mint 
In  Lake  or  Cook  County,  111.;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas: 
H.R.  10397.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  coinage 
of  50-cent  pieces  to  commemorate  the  life 
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of  the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn  and  to  assist 
In  the  support  of  the  Sam  Rayburn  Library; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R.  10398.  A  bill  to  Impose  Import  limita- 
tions on  certain  meat  and  meat  products;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  AVERY; 
HJl.  103M.  A  bill  to  impome  Import  llmlU- 
tlons  on  certain  meat  and  meat  products:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr   BOOOS 
H.J.  Res.  947.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  week  of 
March  In  every  year  as  Volunteers  of  America 
Week:  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SENNER; 
H.J.  Res.  948.  Joint  Resolution  to  establish 
the  fourth  Friday  In  September  of  every  year 
as  American  Indian  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.  Res.  653.  Resolution    to    provide    funds 
for  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  under 
Public    Law    86-272;    to    the   Committee    on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr    LINDSAY: 
H.  Res.  654.  Resolution     to     establish     the 
fourth  Friday  In  September  of  every  year  as 
American  Indian  Day;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 
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767.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park  Fla..  requesting  passage  of  HJl.  3783, 
HR  9631.  HR  9685.  HR  9686.  H  R.  9687. 
and  HJl.  9749.  relating  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 
HR.  10400.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  .Mbert 
Orlfflth;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN   (by  request): 
H  R.  10401.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Clemen- 
tina PlUppottl  Florenza:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    FINO: 
H  R.  10402    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Annun- 
zlato    Bernardl;    to    the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
HR.  10403.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands 
to  Mr.  and  Mn.  Thomas  J.  Thunman.  Mrs. 
Joseph  F.  Detmayer.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Ben  Erlck- 
son.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Herman  F.  Ebster.  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Glenn  Hill.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Everett  D. 
Baker,  or  their  designees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
HR.  10404    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Cattaro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 
HJl.  10406.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Masao 
Ebara  Bennlon:    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RICH : 
HJl.  10406.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Sophocles  Sakellarlou:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr    SMITH  of   Virginia: 
HJl  10407.  A  bUl   for   the  relief  of  Keith 
Hills;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1964 

{Legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  9, 
1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro   tempore    [Mr.  MetcalfI. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father.  God:  Once  more  a  new 
day  with  its  golden  hours  of  opportimity 
lies  before  us. 

We  are  grateful  for  a  laboring  place 
In  Thy  vineyard.  In  work  that  keeps 
faith  sweet  and  strong.  Thou  dost  call 
us  to  be  fellow  laborers  with  Thee. 

In  the  midst  of  crushing  cares  and 
frenzied  fears  which  characterize  these 
days,  may  the  healing  balm  of  Thy 
presence  restore  our  Jaded  souls.  For- 
give the  petulance  of  our  impatience 
which  Is  revealed  in  our  discourage- 
ments. In  our  hasty  judgments,  and  in 
our  childish  outbursts  because  the  king- 
dom of  love,  justice,  and  peace  seems 
by  our  human  calendars  so  long  delayed. 

Strengthen  us  to  play  our  part  in  the 
life  of  our  time,  to  think  clearly,  to  speak 
kindly,  to  act  bravely,  to  walk  In  the 
light  as  Thou  art  in  the  light,  to  keep 
the  faith,  and  at  last  to  finish  our  course 
with  the  "well  done  "  of  the  Master  of  all 
good  workmen. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


March  11 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
Joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HR.  8070.  An  act  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
to  study  existing  laws  and  procedures  re- 
lating to  the  administration  of  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HR.  9962.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
podiatry  In  the  District  of  Columbia,"  ap- 
proved May  23.  1918.  as  amended;  and 

H  J.  Res.  888.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  promulgate  special  regulations 
for  the  period  of  the  91st  annual  session  of 
the  Imperial  Council,  Ancient  Arabic  Order 
of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  for  North 
America,  to  be  held  In  Washington.  DC,  In 
July  1965,  to  authorize  the  granting  of  cer- 
tain permits  to  "Imperial  Shrine  Conven- 
tion. 1965.  Inc.."  on  the  occasions  of  such 
sessions,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday. 
March  9,  and  Tuesday.  March  10.  1964. 
was  dispensed  with. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolution 
were  severally  read  twice  by  their  titles 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  8070.  An  act  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  to 
study  existing  laws  and  procedures  relating 
to  the  administration  of  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  Stotes,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

HR.  9962.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
podiatry  In  the  District  of  Columbia",  ap- 
proved May  23.  1918.  as  amended;  and 

H.J.  Res.  888.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  promulgate  special  regulations  for  the 
period  of  the  91st  annual  session  of  the  Im- 
perial Council,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the 
Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  for  North  Amer- 
ica, to  be  held  In  Washington.  DC,  In  July 
1965.  to  authorize  the  granting  of  certain 
permits  to  "Imperial  Shrine  Convention. 
1965.  Inc.."  on  the  occasions  of  such  sessions, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

766.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Mllo 
W.  Holsveen.  secretary.  North  Dakota  State 
Water  Conunlsslon.  Bismarck.  N.  Dak.,  peti- 
tioning consideration  of  their  resolution  with 
reference  to  requesting  Congress  to  author- 
ize and  accomplish  the  construction  of  the 
Garrison  diversion  unit  and  thereby  ass\u-e 
the  continued  development  of  the  Red  River 
Basin;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  and 
withdrawing  the  nomination  of  Gordon 
P.  Atwell,  to  be  postmaster  at  Clarence, 
N.Y.;  which  nominating  messages  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
morning  hour  limited  to  statements,  re- 
ports of  committees,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  bills,  and  that  statements  in 
connection  therewith  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
rkpobt  on  AppaovAL  OF  Loan  foe  Financing 

CCBTAiN    Transmission    and    Oknkration 

Paciunxs 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Rural 
Electrification  Administration.  Department  of 


Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
the  approval  of  a  loan  to  the  Chugach  Elec- 
tric Association,  Inc..  of  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
for  financing  certain  transmission  and  gen- 
eration facilities  (With  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Reports  on  OmcEES  on  Dxjtt  With  Head- 

QUAKTERS.    DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    ARMT    AND 

Armt  General  Staff 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  reports  on  the 
number  of  ofBcers  on  duty  with  Headquar- 
ters. Department  of  the  Army  and  the  Army 
General  Staff,  on  December  31.  1963  (with 
accompanying  reports);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Final  Construction  Report  on  District  of 
Columbia  Stadium 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  District  of 
Columbia  Armory  Board,  Washington.  DC. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  final  con- 
struction report  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Stadium,  dated  June  30,  1963  (with  an  ac- 
companying report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Auorr   Report   of  Foundation    of  the 

Federal  Bar  Association 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  the  Founda- 
tion of  the  Federal  Bar  Association.  Wash- 
ington. DC,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  that  foundation,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  September  30,  1963  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Report  on  Wasteful  Practices  in  the  Man- 
agement OF  Age-Controlled  Aeronauti- 
cal Spare  Parts 

A  letter  from   the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.   a  report   on   wasteful   practices  In   the 
management  of  age-controlled  aeronautical 
sptu-e   parts.   Department   of   the   Air   Force, 
dated    March    1964    (with    an  accompanying 
report);    to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 
Temporary    Admission   Into   the    United 
States  of  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,   transmitting,    pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered,  granting  temporary 
admission  Into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens   (with  accompanying  papers);   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Admission    Into   the   United    States   of 

Certain  Defector  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  I>ep€irtment 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Report  of  National  Acaoemt  of  Sciences 
A  letter  from  the  President,  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Washington.  D.C, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  academy,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1961  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port ) ;  ordered  to  He  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Investigation  of  Improvements  Undertaken 
TO  West  Front  of  VS.  Capitol 
A  letter  from  the  President,  Consulting 
Engineers  Council.  Washington,  DC,  relat- 
ing to  a  press  release  Issued  by  that  council, 
concerning  an  Investigation  before  further 
Improvements  are  undertaken  to  the  West 
Front  of  the  Capitol;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  1964  Mariana 
Islands  District  Leglslatiire;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 
"A  Resolution  Respectfully  Requesting  the 

Administrating    Authorttt    To    Consider 

the  Transfer  of  All  Internal  Revenues 

Collected  in  the  Mariana  Island  District 

BY    THE    Trust    Territory    Headquarters 

Treasury,  to  the  Mariana  Islands  District 

Treasury 

"Whereas  the  treasury  of  the  Mariana  Is- 
lands district  has  continuously  experienced 
financial  InsufBciency  to  finance  the  various 
programs  under  its  Jurisdiction;  and 

"Whereas  the  creation  of  the  Mariana  Is- 
lands District  Legislature  and  the  recent 
transfer  of  the  responsibility  of  the  elemen- 
tary education  system,  have  added  tremen- 
dous hardship  on  the  part  of  compensa- 
tion; and 

"Whereas  It  has  been  experienced  by  the 
Mariana  Islands  DUtrlct  Legislature  that  rev- 
enues collected  from  the  heavily  Imjxjsed 
taxes  on  the  Mariana  Islands  district  resi- 
dents are  Inadequate  to  function  success- 
fully, among  other  obligations,  the  elemen- 
tary education  system;  and 

"Whereas  these  financial  dlfBcultles  can 
be  alleviated  If  the  Mariana  district  treasury 
Is  authorized  to  collect  all  Internal  revenues 
within  the  Mariana  Islands  district  which 
allocation  shall  be  under  the  Mariana  Is- 
lands District  Legislature's  jurisdiction;  and 

"Whereas  these  revenues  are  properly 
owned  by  the  residents  of  the  Mariana  Is- 
lands district,  and  as  such.  It  Is  appropriate 
and  Just  to  utilize  the  same  for  their  In- 
terests; Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Mariana  Islands  District 
Legislature,  That  the  administering  au- 
thority be  respectfully  requested  to  consider 
the  transfer  of  the  Mariana  Islands  district 


Internal  revenues  collected  and  presently 
deposited  In  the  treasury  of  the  trust  terri- 
tory headquarters  to  the  treasury  of  the 
Mso-lana  Islands  district;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  president  certify  and 
the  legislative  secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof,  and  that  copies  of  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, U.S.  Senate.  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Director.  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 

"Passed  by  the  Mariana  Islands  District 
Legislature  February  4.  1964. 

"Olympic  T.  Borja, 

"President. 
"Herman  Q.  GunRERO, 

"Secretary." 

The  petition  of  Alberto  Gonzales,  of  Okla- 
homa City.  Okla..  relating  to  the  enrollment 
of  her  three  children  on  the  Pawnee  Indian 
Claim  Roll  (Judgment  Fund);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


DEATH  OF  KING  PAUL  OF  GREECE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  communi- 
cation from  Alexander  Matsas,  of  the 
Royal  Greek  Embassy,  informing  the 
Senate  that  a  requiem  mass  in  memory 
of  the  late  King  Paul  of  Greece,  is  to  be 
held  on  Thursday,  March  12,  at  11 
o'clock  a.m.,  at  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia;  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table. 


REPORTS  ON  USE  OF  FOREIGN 
CURRENCIES  AND  U.S.  DOLLARS 
IN  CONNECTION  WITH  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  reports  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, the  Delegation  to  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  Conference,  Belgrade. 
Yugoslavia,  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  concerning  the  foreign 
currencies  and  U.S.  dollars  utilized  by 
those  committees  in  1963  in  connection 
with  foreign  travel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  arut  appropriated  funds  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  Seruite 

[Expended  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec  31,  1063] 


, 

Name  of 
currency 

I/odgins 

Meals 

TraniqiorUtkm 

MlAcellaneons 

ToUl 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

orU.o. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

cxirrency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Delegation    expense,     CO  DEL    Ke- 
(auver.  Subcommittee  on  Antltrtist 
and  Monopoly: 
France 

New  franc       

785.80 

5,297.00 

27/6A) 

1,58.96 

105.94 

78.44 

130.72 
21,  S.W  00 

26.46 

427.16 

12.56 

1,306  98 

300.00 

14/12/10 

446.45 

264.97 

6.00 

41.00 

112.50 

2,223.30 
27.480 
46rtl/7 
446.45 

450.41 

Belgium - 

Belgium  franc... 
Pound            

62S 

10.50 

649.60 

ITnitMl  Ktnrdom 

130.00 

Oennany 

Mark 

112.50 

Subtotal 

10.  SO 

341.36 

446.18 

424.47 

1.242.51 

■■  -         - 

I* 
9 

r 

il 
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Name  tod  ooantry 


Este^  KebuiTer: 

Prmnoe 

Belgium. -- 

United  Kingdom. 
Oennany 


Subtotml. 


DKLSOAnOK  WtAtW 


CaMmn.  Cbariea  A.: 

Prmnee 

United  Kingdom. 
Oennany 


SubtotaL. 


B«TBn.  Robert: 

France 

Belgium  

United  Kingdom. 
Oermany  


SubtoUl. 


Mackey.  M.  CeeU: 

France 

BeMam 

United  Kingdom. 
Uermany 


Subtotal. 


Oranver,  Julian  F.: 

France 

Belvlnm 

United  Ktncdom. 

Netherlands 

Oermany  


Subtotal. 


'oulter,  Kathryn: 

France     

Belgium  

United  Kingdom. 
Oennaay 


SubtotaL. 


Clannce  M.  Dlnklns: 

Austria 

France ■ 

Oermany  

United  Statea 


Subtotal 

Edward  M.  Kennedy:  France 


Herman  SctawarU: 

Belgium  

United  Kingdom. 

France 

Oermany 

Netherlands 

United  Stataa 


Subtotal. 


Fred  M.  Mesmer: 

France 

Swttaerland 

Oermany 


SubtotaL. 


Name  of 
currency 


New  franc 

Belgium  rranc. 

Pound 

Mark 


New  franc . 
Pound  . . 
Mark 


Lodging 


Foreign 
currency 


937.90 
5. 615. 
12/13A) 


2S6.00 
1X13.0 


New  franc 

Belgian  (rane. 

Pound 

Mark 


New  franc 

Belelan  rrane. 


Mark. 


New  franc 

Belgian  franc. 

Pound 

Onilder 

Mark 


31X90 

1.876 

12. 13. 0 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


191.33 

11X30 

36.42 


.06 


5X04 
35.42 


87.46 


Meals 


Foreign 
currency 


1,101.90 
X580. 
aO/18/8 


86.90 
8.1X3 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


234.87 
5L60 
88.61 


335.08 


17.83 
94.10 


31X80 

1.935 

1X13.0 


40X5 

X443 

44.13.0 


New  franc 

Belgian  fTanc. 

Pound 

Mark 


Schilling. 

Franc 

Mark.... 
DoOv.... 


Frane. 


Belgian  franc. 

Pound     

New  frane 

Mark  

Ouilder  

Dollar 


31X90 

L851 

12  13. 0 


63.77 
37  52 
35.42 


136.71 


63.77 
38.90 
35.43 


137.09 


8X14 

48.86 
135.03 


31X76 
X006 
6.X4 


336.10 
3,353 
X7.6 


Transportation 


Foreign 
currency 


65.00 


3/0/0 
3.871. 


14.75 

1.0.0 

X304.30 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


1X26 


8.40 
975.50 


997.16 


MItoeUaneoua 


Foreign 
currency 


616l«) 

4.886- 

8/3/3 


4L63 


63.82 
40  10 

17. 13 


131.06 


66.55 

65.04 
36.34 


X330.7O 
304.96 


6.760.90 

37.1X0 

1,013.35 

167.80 

35.71 


French  francs 
Swiss  francs — 
Marks 


774 
560 
190 


3s&oa 


63.77 
37  OS 
35  42 


136.21 


98.23 
53.00 


475.00 

X«3S 

31.  IX  5 


331.75 
X515 
6.5.7 


X126 
300 


146.23 


135.21 

105.28 

206.12 

4X25 

10.00 


497.86 


156.64 

129.92 

47.81 


3M.S7 


97.06 
5X90 
88.68 


4X10 

160.00 

1.14.8 

X307.60 


9a  00 
445 

7.0.0 
X  307. 60 


3.01 

X80 

665.34 


561.05 


8.00 

3.30 

4.85 

556.30 


U1.40 
9.8.0 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


125.84 
97.70 
3X84 


ToUl 


Foreign 
currency 


246.38 


36.81 
36.32 


U1.S5 

n3.oo 

1. 1&0 


33S.34 


67.70 
90.30 
17.68 


138.98 


85.00 
60.00 


137 

L080 

7. 17. 3 

X  757. 34 

X307.60 


54.40 


4. 10  0 
X307.60 


67X96 


10.30 

8.90 

19.60 

556.30 


37.06 

30.00 

2X01 

766.90 

556.30 


19X00 

1,483 

10. 10. 0 


53.13 


26.81 

14.36 

4.  SO 


X  721. 00 

13.080 

44/14/10 

3,871. 


U.S.  dolUr 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


487.06 

31.13.2 

X204.30 


798.70 

4.754 

2X5.1 

X307.60 


46.97 


39.18 
29.66 
39.40 


435.75 

7,155 

3X9.0 


1.39X77 


11.10 


X  689. 30 


1,822.90 

14.1X0 

381.90 

234.00 

19.84 


901 
840 
300 


145  00 


36.45 
40.88 
77.63 
99.11 
6.50 


219  57 


18X39 

194.86 

75.42 


46X67 


1.579  26 


4,075.00 

7. 15. 0 

137.75 

89.00 

13.23 


1X60 
686.30 


no.  00 


660.80 


669.80 


135.25 
1,400 
X6.0 


86.80 

143.10 

«X86 


880.60 

7,105 

89. 10.  5 

X  307. 60 


39X85 


544.30 
100 


322.30 


532.72 

21.70 

27.88 

22.25 

3.70 

368.50 


976.75 


5.242.19         1.061.10 


1.061.10 


298.00 
6.6.2 
00.75 
46.30 


27.61 

38.00 

0.10 


64.71 


1.440.86 
13,353 

106. 13.  8 
X  757. 34 
X  307. 60 


833.00 

5,766 

36. 13.  7 

X307.60 


21.77 
20.00 


34.10 


75.06 


5.97 
17  66 
12.15 
11.65 


15.00 


726 
100 
110 


62.43 


146.96 
2X00 
27.61 


5,000 

064.96 

X689.30 


1,579.26 


10,386.00 

66.5.2 

1,593.35 

5».70 

08.57 


197.  57 


.643.19 

1.500 

600 


RECAPITULATION 


...__j  evnney  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) 
AppfSpriatMi  ftmds:  S.  Raa.  56,  S.  Rm.  66. 


Total. 


ICakb  e.  1964. 


556.30 
261.60 
125.27 
975.80 


1.917.67 


99.30 

88.64 

556.34 


743.27 


163.00 
06.08 
6X30 

656.30 


876.68 


170.  TO 

14X10 

110.6 

666.3 


088.76 


204.05 
365.06 
308.57 
765.90 
596.30 


X  170. 88 


170.18 
115.83 

74.70 
556.30 


016.80 


300.00 

13X00 

660.80 

84.19 


1.038.99 
322  30 


710.35 
185.53 
322.78 
135.26 
19.30 
383.80 


1.756.61 


1,547.09 
347.78 
150.84 


X  046. 71 


Amount 

$1X599.19 
417.69 

14.016  88 


Jam0  O.  Eastland. 

Chairman, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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(Expended  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  81, 10(91 

Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

TransportatioD 

MittoeUaneoas 

ToUl 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Gordon  AHott: 

Sterling 

96 

17.64 
34.51 
19.80 

6 
47 
10 

.84 
9.07 
X88 

8 
6 

L13 
.97 

7 
300 

130 

1X60 

Sweden         - 

Kroner 

31 

6 

4.06 

L03 

L40L08 

3X61 

34.40 

TransporUtlon  (Strips) 

Dollar 

1.401.08 

ToUl 

6L74 

1X79 

L  406. 16 

XOO 

L48X78 

Norria  Cotton; 

Dollar 

16.75 

laTO 
514.67 

XIO 

L17 

8.56 

56X64 

100.60 

137.06 

rwt 

Franc  (steam- 
ship tran.spor- 
tetlon). 

Pound 

X531.87 

0/15/0 

6.00 

4X00 

X030 

xsn.'87 

5/4/7 
300.00 
654.00 

xoso 

514.87 

4/2/1 
14X00 
330.00 

U.56 
3X00 
69.00 

0/7/6 
3a  00 
48.00 

L40 
6.90 
0.83 

15.06 

SwftterlAnd       ..- . 

Franc 

13X00 
225.00 

38.67 
46.00 

60.83 

France „ 

Do 

.--.do 

Ouilder  (airline 
transporta- 
tion). 

13X38 
86X64 

Total 

74.67 

13a  30 

L  009. 84 

11X71 

1,42X52 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey: 

France 

Do 

5,315 

1,084.09 

8.30 

4.20 

1X30 

16.20 

6,315 

1,084.60 

do 

78.10 
36.80 
76.20 
74.00 

24.60 
12.75 
24.60 
29.25 

ia24 

4.10 

10.40 

1X00 

121. 14 

do 

57.85 

flwMWn 

Kroner 

133.40 

Denmark. 

do 

131.35 

266.00 
eL36 

01.00 
38.50 

1,125.69 
8.25 

46.74 
4.03 

1,528.43 

Roy  Elson:  Spain 

Pescto 

8.' sob 

142.14 

David  O.  Oartner: 

France 

Do 

Fmnr 

5,315 

1,084.09 
6.20 
X60 
0.80 
8.50 

5,315 

1,084.00 

do 

5X60 
21.40 
62.70 
61.40 

24.70 
12.60 
34.90 
29.80 

7.00 
XOO 
8.00 
0.00 

00.40 

do 

40.60 

Kroner 

105.40 

Denmark . 

do 

108.70 

Total 

106.00 

92.00 

1,112.00 

27.00 

1,420.00 

Joe  E.  Oontales: 

Spain 

France 

Peseta 

924 

98.70 

15.30 
20.14 

L  344. 20 
50 

22.42 
10.20 

448.40 
14.70 

7.47 
XOO 

664.40 
23.60 

11.07 
4.66 

3.381 
186 

56.35 

New  franc 

38.00 

Total 

35.53 

3X62 

10.47 

15.73 

94.35 

John  E.  Rielly: 

Franc 

700 

143.00 

500 

102.00 

ilOO 
X902 

•30.40 
>076.00 

200 

40.73 

1,500 
X902 

306.12 

Oermany 

Mark 

976.00 

Total 

143.00 

10X00 

996.40 

4a  72 

L  28X12 

MarkTrloe: 

United  States 

Do - 

England 

Dollar 

Franc  (steam- 
ship transpor- 
Ution). 

Pounfl 

4/2A 
135.00 
345.00 

16.00 

11.55 
31.60 
70.00 

'3,62i."87' 

0/16/0 

5.00 

41.00 

X135 

10.70 
514.67 

XIO 

1.16 

8.44 

801.24 

0/7/6 
33.00 
45.00 

00.35 

1.40 

7.88 
0.18 

'2.521.87' 

6lifJ 

206.00 

656.00 

2,135 

116.05 
514.67 

15.06 

SwitrAriand... 

I'ranc 

123.00 
225.00 

28.67 
46.00 

09.01 

France             

do 

133.62 

Dn 

Ouilder  (airline 
transporta- 
tion). 

501.24 

Total 

74.67 

128.15 

1,128.31 

108.51 

1,439.64 

Total 

944.07 

628.36 

6,887.81 

362.53 

8,823.67 

i  Internal. 


»  Washington-Paris  return  ticket  purchased  by  State  Department  in  Oerman  marks 


RECAPITULATION  Amount. 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) 87,178.80 

Appropriated  funds:  „.  __ 

State  Department ,  "*  g 

Detaise  Department - i.un.w 

Total — 8,823.67 

Caxl  Hatoxn, 

Chairman. 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

liABCHll,1964. 
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Revart  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  ComrmtUe  on  Armed  Service.,  U.S.  SenaU 

[Expended  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  19«»1 


Name  and  country 


William  n.  Darden;  France. 
Total 


Name  of 
currency 


Lodglnf 


Forelfn 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


34.  ao 


34.90 


Meab 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


21.55 


21.56 


Transportation 


Foreicn 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


MtsceUaneous 


Forelfn 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


S&06 


Ml  05 


RECAPITULATION 


I 


Appropriated  funds.  Government  department:  Air  Force. 


Makcb  6.  1964. 


Amount 
..  $56.05 


RICHAU)    B.    RUSSDX. 

Chairman, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  CommiUee  on  Government  Operations,  U.S.  Senate 

lEipended  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31, 1963) 


Name  and  country 


Daniel  B.  Brewster:  France. 


Ernest  Oruenlng: 

Greece 

France 

Austria 

Do 

United  SUtes. 

France 

Libya. 

Do 

Tun  lata. 

Do 

United  Arab  Republic 

Do 

United  SUtM. 


Name  of 
currency 


Franc. 


Lodging 


Foreign 
currency 


Dollar 

do 

do 

Schilling 

Dollar 

...do 

do 

Pound 

Dollar 

Dinar 

Dollar 

Pound 

Dollar 


Total. 


Jack  Miller:  Italy 

James  B.  Pearson;  France 

Abraham  RIbiooff: 

Colombia »--- 

France 

Total. 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


35  18 
51.55 
33  48 


a8.» 
"iY.n 

203.33 


Meals 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Llf».... 
Fraoe.. 


Peso.. 
Franc 


37.300 


376.53 


4.360 


Transportation 


Foreign 
currency 


15 


60.00 


Herbert  W.  Beaser: 

Greece 

Austria 

Do 

France 

Do 

United  States 

Do 

United  Arabic  Republic. 

Do.--  


Total. 


John  E.  RleUy: 

BraiU 

Do..-. 


Dollar 

..    do 

Schilling 

Dollar 

New  frane 

Dollar 

...  do 

do 

Pound 


XTK 


44 


18.00 
13.48 
8B.1S 
4L34 


103.12 


15.500 


31.39 

41.83 

30.89 

166.10 

"iioo 

33.75 

■""7.78' 

"56.83 
34. 45 


1.579  2« 


974.00 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


^874 


Cruielro. 
Guilder.. 


Total - 
Total. 


100.000 


967.92 


100.00 


904.44 


24.42 
32.74 

11Z12 
37.31 

123.81 


I6l8B 
34.45 


5H 


1.579  26 


322  30 


10.06 
87.79 
1.1  80 
38.00 
■788.44 

""  5.S2 


18.86 

12.84 

■  1.411.65 


Mlsrellaneous 


Foreign 
currency 


2. 386. 76 


1,413.00 

""i"78 

"38."  00 

8."  66 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


.122.30 


2,466.00 
1,579.26 


SO.  000 


381.73 


50.00 


610 

"ao' 


2, 47. 10 
3,22.30 


IS.  72 

"a'ab 


47.12 
■788.44 
■794.55 

""ii"84 


X 213. 40 


61.71 
83.35 
43.54 

55.05 


7.73 
17.33 
00.33 
38.11 
18.51 


ToUl 


Foreign 
currency 


1.579.26 


325.45 
3.57 


886 

"161 


873.65 


25.000 
1, 330. 16 


1. 680.  47 


25.00 
'372.30 


807.30 


6,678.53 


6,646.00 

2.'76' 

"  "25.60 
»« 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


322.30 


138.24 

214. 52 

120.71 

259.15 

788.44 

14.00 

75.30 

7.72 

42.77 

60. 23 

307.12 

65.80 

1.411.65 


3.505.65 


54. 913. 40 
1. 579. 26 


2.466.00 
1, 579. 26 


83.22 
44.13 
34.54 

30.98 
83.15 


13.98 
18.50 


40.202 


207.49 


40.20 


6,630 
"  9M 

....... 


88.57 
322.30 


247. 10 
322.30 

560.40 


80.46 
100.34 

258.61 
106.53 
204.08 
788.44 
7V4.55 
115.70 
166.01 


576.71 


215.202 
1.330.16 


2. 637. 61 


215.20 
372.30 


687.50 


8,033.33 


2  trip*. 


t  Airline  ticket,  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  New  York  City,  paid  for  by  StaU  Department  in 
guilders. 


RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  ctirrency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent)  v.v"": 

Ap^prlated  funds.  Oovemroent  department:  DepMtment  of  the  Army . .. 


Amount 
...  82.914.67 
...     6.118.76 


Total. 


IfAaCB  10.  1964. 


8.033.33 


J.   L.   IfCCLBXAir, 

Chairman, 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 
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Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  U.S.  Senate  delegation,  Interparliamentary  Union  Conference, 

Belgrade,  Yugoslavia 


[Expended  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31, 

1963] 

Name  of 
currency 

I^odging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Name  arki  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

A.  8.  MlkP  Monroney:  Yugoslavia 

U  S  dollar 

72.00 
56.00 
56.00 
51.33 
51.33 
56.00 
51.33 

39.00 
7.00 

39.00 
7.09 

88.00 
30.24 

9.00 
6.63 
45.58 
10.93 
21.53 
38.39 
34.04 

6.75 
17.61 

24.40 
17.61 

19.43 
43.39 

15.72 
8.62 

iao3 

28.07 
8.02 

11.12 
7.60 

6.48 
2.88 

8.08 
2.88 

29.71 
44.10 

116.37 

8.76 

271.  81 

1,195.24 

96.72 

do 

71.16 

do 

111.61 

Edward  M.  Kennedy:  Yugoslavia 

do 

364.70 

465.03 

do 

80.88 

Gordon  AUotl:  Yugoslavia. 

James  B.  Pearson;  Yugoslavia 

Betty  Lund: 

viiffrvdAviA 

do.. 

do.- 

do 





105.51 

92.97 
50.23 

do 

27.58 

MUrae  E.  Jensen: 

Dinar 

29.250 
33.75 

66.000 
144.00 

18.309 
83.87 

14.579 
206.60 

375.700 

500.93 

6,745 
13.70 

22.297 
210.00 

87.204 

430.004 
131.32 

102.876 
560  60 

87.204 

■573.31 

France 

FniTH',  ,    ,    , 

27.58 

Darren  St.  Claire: 

Dinar 

137.14 

France 

FYanc             .  .. 

117.73 

DELECATTON  ETFKNSES 

Communications : 

Dinar        

116.37 

U  S  dollar 

8.75 

do 

271.81 

Overtime,  Embassy  employees:  Yugo- 
slavia. 
Transportation: 

Dinar 

806,330 

896,330 

1,386,887 
15.00 

650.308 
213.00 

1.195.24 

Dinar 

1,386.887 
15.00 

1, 849. 30 
9.76 

1,849.30 

France 

Franc 

9.75 

OfBcial  receptions,  dinners,  liucheons, 
briefings: 

Yugoslavia 

Prance        

Dinar 

Franc 

U  S.  dollar 

650.308 
213.00 

867.19 
43.60 

3b6"66" 

47.60 
31.11 
20.50 

6.46 
6.56 

867.19 
43.60 

Do 

260.00 

Oratnlties: 

Yugoslavia 

Do 

France 

Miaoellaneous: 

Yugaslavia 

France 

do 

Dinar 

Franc 

Dinar 

Franc 





""a'Mo" 
loaoo 

4,061 
31.96 

"""23."86o" 
100.00 

4.061 
31.96 

47.00 
3L11 
20.60 

5.46 

6.66 

Total 

604.41 

1,205.08 

2,724.68 

2,146.51 

6,680.68 

■  $01.85  of  this  amount  reimbursed  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  „„„..„„„„,  .»„^^, 

RECAPITULATION  Amount 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) *?-22S?f 

Appropriated  funds,  other:  Public  Law  88-245 ^- <"*•»* 

Total - 6,680.68 

J.   W.    PULBRIGHT. 

Chairman, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Joint  CommiUee  on  Atomic  Energy,  U.S.  Senate 

[Expended  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31, 1963] 


Name  and  country 


Anderson,  John  B.: 

Austria 

France 

Germany 

Japan 

Snialn 

Tnalland 

Turkey 

Bates,  WilUam  H.: 

Japan 

Splain i 

Thailand J 

Turkey 

Bennett,  Wallaoe  F.: 

Japan 

Spain 

Thailand 

^     Turkey 

tloUBeld,  Cbet: 

Austria 

Denmark 

Germany 

Japan 

Bnain 

Thailand 

Turkey 

Yugoslavia 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Name  of 
currency 


SchUling. ..:.-.. 

Franc 

Deutsche  mark. 

Yen 

Peseta 

Baht 

Lira 


Yen 

Peseta.. 
Baht...- 
Lira 


Ycn.„ 

Peseta 

Baht 

Lira 


Schilling 

Krone.- 

Deutsche  mark 

Yen 

Peseta 

Baht 

lira 

I>inar. 


Lodging 


Foreign 
currency 


7,145.20 
52, 115 

■"4.963" 
650 

188.5 
87.975 

4,518 

895 

188.5 

87.976 

4,754 

600 

188.5 

87.975 

848 
66.66 


4,618 
600 

188.6 
87.076 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


278.22 
104.23 

"iz'ts 

10.83 
8.97 
9.77 

12.66 

14.91 

8.97 

9.77 

13.21 

10.05 

8.92 

9.77 

33.73 
0.SS 


12.65 

10.05 

8.03 

9.77 


Meals 


Foreign 
currency 


1,600 
17, 476 

"V,'SK 

1,494.50 
300.0 
60.00 

4.600 

1, 196. 60 

300.76 

60.00 

4,000 

806.70 

195.0 


450 


100 
4,600 
896.70 
100.0 
60.00 
2,250 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


65.00 
34.95 

"12^56" 

24.00 

14.28 

6.66 

12.60 

19.02 

14.98 

6.66 

n.l2 

14.80 

9.38 


18.00 


35.00 

13.60 

14.80 

4.76 

6.66 

3.00 


Transportation 


Foreign 
currency 


858 

34,795 

2,544.80 


100 


4S1L30 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


33.00 

09.59 

■639.40 


4.00 


■1,063.49 


Miscellaneous 


Foreign 
currency 


1,170 
16,440 


5,661 

507.80 

9.75 

30.00 

3,661 

296.90 

9.0 

30.00 

3,061 

179.34 

15.0 


100 

14 

16 

3,361 

179.34 

30.6 

30.00 

3,000 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


45.00 
30.88 


15.72 

9.96 

.46 

3.33 

10.10 

4.96 

.43 

3.33 

8.50 

2.90 

.71 


4.00 
2.00 
4.00 
9.33 
2.90 
.96 
3.33 
4.00 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


10,863.20 

129,826 

2,644.86 

16,124 

2,7^.30 

496.26 

177.076 

12,679 

2,389.60 

496.26 

in.  075 

11,816 

1,676.04 

396.6 

87.975 

1,403 

79.55 

4427.30 

12,879 

1676.04 

309.0 
177.076 

6.250 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


421.22 
230.66 
639.40 
42.00 
45.00 
23.71 
19.76 

36.15 
30.81 
24.38 
19.76 

32.83 

37.75 
18.01 

9.77 

50.73 

11.13 

1112.  M 

34.18 

37.76 

14.64 

10.76 

7.00 
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.  ^  ,  A  r»„-i,  hu  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  U.S.  Senate— Continued 

Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropnaUd  funis  by  the  Joint  Lom 

lExixsnded  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31. 19«1 ^ 


Name  tod  country 


Hnamer.  Cralf : 

Austria  

C»cho»lov»kl» 

Frmncr 

Italy 

Jftpan 

Portugal 

Spain 

Thailand 

Turkey 

Yugo'l*^!* 

Paston,  John  O.: 

Japan 

Spain 

Tnalland - 

Turkey 

Price,  Melvln: 

Austria 

Denmark 

Oermany - 

YuROSlavla 

Conwav,  J.  T.: 

Japan 

Ppaln 

■nialland 

Turkev 

Murphy.  O.  P.,  Jr.: 

France 

Greece 

Japan 

8p«ta - 

Tbailand 

Turkey 

Newman.  J.  R.: 

Austria 

Denmark • 

Oermany 

Yujfoslavta 

Rosen,  J.. 

Japan 

Spain 

Thailand 

Turkey 


Name  of 
currency 


SchlUing. 
Koruna. . 

Franc 

LIrt 

Yen 

Escudo... 
Peseta  -. 

Baht 

Lira 

Dinar.... 


Lodging 


Foreign 
currency 


Yen..- 
Peseta - 
Baht..- 
Llra... 


SchllWnf 

Krone 

Deutsche  mark 
Dinar 


Yen... 
Peseta. 
Baht... 
Lira... 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  I'.S. 

currency 


Meals 


Foreign 
currency 


Franc 

Drachma. 

Yen 

Peseta 

Baht 

Lira 


Total. 


Schintng 

Krone 

Deutsche  mark 
Dinar 


Yen-... 
Peseta. 
Babt... 
Lira.... 


2.796.88 

187.32 

189.  .W 

M.O80 

4.51» 

1.701.27 

S«5 

87.975 
30.4iO 

5,518 

678 

188.5 

87.975 

845 
6,555 


6.228 

630 

215.4 

117.3 

640.15 

634. 80 

4. 518 

612 

215.3 

117.3 

6.473.85 
150.00 


U.S.  dollar 
enulvalent 

or  I'.S. 

currency 


4,518 

736 

215.3 

117. 3 


108.06 

13.38 

37  90 

83.74 

12.55 

59.  45 

9.41 

8.97 

9.77 

40.60 

1Z55 

11.30 

8.92 

9.77 

33.80 
9.33 


17.30 
10.37 
10.26 
13.03 

139.08 
21  16 
12.55 

10.  ao 

10  24 
13.03 

356.75 
31.14 


1.300 


50.00 


12.58 
12.26 
10.24 
13.08 


38.05 

9.330 

4.500 

287.63 

1.494.50 

197.0 

60.00 

11.250 

4,500 
896.70 
30a75 

60.00 

400 


2.200 

7,8W 

1.195.60 

202.5 

90.0 

195.80 

900 

13.498 

1.195  60 

aoo.5 

90.0 
2.775 


5.390 

7.900 

1,195.60 

199.0 

9ao 


Transportation 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


1.652.78 


7.61 
15.00 
12.50 
10.00 
24.90 
9.38 
6.66 
11^.00 

12.50 

14.80 

14.30 

6.66 

16.00 


3.00 

21. 9S 

30.00 

9.64 

10.00 

39.19 
30.00 
34.71 
19.92 
9.54 
10.00 

110.00 

"too 

21.94 

19.92 

9.48 

10  00 


118.16 

10.00 

53.063 


8.44 

2.00 
85.45 


Miscellaneous 


Foreign 
currency 


1.100 


100 

4.'8ii.'a6 


4.00 
Vi.  08149 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


42.45 


2. 916. 25 
399.40 


250 

•.'856.66 
ZSOO 


1597.79 
8.98 


933.85 


10.00 

Vi.722.'» 
3.00 


17.55 

783 

5.661 

60 

597.80 

3.0 

30  00 

5.296 

1.061 

179.34 

9.0 

30.00 

17» 
14 

"i,666' 

2.7B1 

3,797.80 

36.84 

163.36 

75.00 

300 

3.863 

1.333.32 

40.0 

363.38 

1.610 
14.00 

""'7,566 

1.561 

1,196. 60 

247.9 

163.35 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


6. 355. 52 


3.51 
1.26 
15.72 
2.09 
9.96 
.14 
3.33 
7.06 

2.80 

2.90 

.43 

3.33 

7.00 
2.00 

"4.' 66' 

7.67 

>63.31 

13.61 

19.14 

15.00 
10  00 
10.72 
22.05 
1.90 
29.25 

>63.40 
2.00 

'16' 66 

4.33 
19.92 
12.64 
19.13 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


5.196.88 

305.48 

255.10 

114.262 

14.679 

2.048.90 

2. 6^7. 30 

388.5 

177.975 

46.995 

10.079 

1,754.04 

498.25 

177.975 

1.520 

7.955 

4,311.20 

6.250 

16.887 

5.613.40 

686.3 

370.56 

3.827  30 
2.104.20 

20.879 

3. 130. 92 

455.8 

470.56 

11,108.85 

164. 00 

6,856.00 

15.000 

13,979 

3, 127. 20 

662.2 

370.65 


887.07 


200.51 
21.83 
.M.02 

185.45 
40.77 
71.54 
44.27 
18.49 
19.76 
62.66 

27.85 
29.00 
23.65 
19.76 

60.80 

11.33 

1.083.49 

7.00 

46.90 
93.68 
33.50 
42.17 

781.06 
70.14 
57.99 
52.17 
31.68 
52.28 

440.15 

23.14 

1,722.89 

20.00 

38.82 
62.10 
32  36 
42.16 

8.529.22 


Commercial  air  transportation. 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  doUar  equivalent) 

\nproprlated  funds: 

V  9.  Air  Force  

Military  air  transportation 


.Official  over^^a  telephone  calls.  Vienna  to  Washington.  D.C..  and  Madrid  to 
Washington.  D.C. 


RECAPITULATION 


$8. 529. 22 

284.90 
440.20 


Total. 


MaSCH  6.   1964. 


9.254  32 

John  O.  PAsrom*. 

I  Chairman, 

Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEES 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  oi 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  ROBIRT8ON.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency: 

Hugh  P  Owens,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission;  and 

James  Louis  Robertson,  of  Nebraska,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve   System. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lowo  of  Missouri 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


BILL  INTRODUCED 

A  bill  was  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri: 

8.  3637  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  use  of  mall 
covers:  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


PROHIBITION  OF  USE  OP  MAIL 
COVERS 

Mr  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
freedom  has  been  taking  a  real  beating 
at  the  hands  of  Federal  agents  during 
the  past  few  months.  Time  and  again 
since  late  last  summer  the  newspapers 
have  carried  stories  of  Federal  agents 
and  employees  utUizing  police  state 
techniques. 

In  September  we  learned  that  our  mili- 
tary intelligence  people  in  West  Ger- 
many were  wiretapping  on  behalf  of  a 
German  intelligence  agency  because  the 
agency  itself  was  prohibited  from  tap- 
ping by  the  German  Constitution.  This 
was  certainly  a  great  example  of  liberty 
for  the  German  people. 


Shortly  after  these  news  stories,  there 
began  to  unfold  in  the  newspapers  a  story 
of  wiretapping  at  the  State  Department. 
The  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Security  had  through  a  'misunderstand- 
ing" caused  the  tapping  of  the  telephone 
of  one  of  his  subordinates.  The  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  at  the  time  of  the 
tapping  was  attempting  to  obtain  evi- 
dence showing  the  subordinate  had  pro- 
vided certain  information  to  a  Senate 
Subcommittee. 

Next  there  was  the  story  of  Internal 
Revenue  agents  planting  a  bug  or  hidden 
microphone  in  a  pubUc  telephone  booth 
located  in  the  lobby  of  the  IRS  headquar- 
ters here  in  Washington. 

At  the  same  time,  there  was  another 
story  of  Government  agents  recording  a 
telephone  conversation  with  the  permis- 
sion of  one  party  to  the  call  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  incriminating  evidence 
against  the  other  party. 
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All  was  quiet  for  a  few  weeks,  then  we 
read  of  telephone  taps  by  Government 
agents  on  a  Nevada  gambler. 

This  was  followed  by  the  report  that 
we  are  using  a  field-type  lie  detector  on 
the  Vietnamese  people.  A  practice  that 
is  ensured  to  instruct  them  in  the  ways 
of  free  men.  I  can  only  hope  the  pun- 
ishment for  failure  to  pass  the  test  is  not 
too  severe  considering  the  lack  of  reli- 
ability of  a  full-size  detector  when  used 
under  the  best  of  circumstances. 

Next  we  read  of  Government  agents 
photographing  all  persons  entering  and 
leaving  a  Federal  court  building  and  the 
use  of  an  informer  who  takes  advantage 
of  his  relationship  with  an  accused  to  be 
present  at  discussions  between  the  ac- 
cused and  his  attorneys. 

Finally  last  week,  the  papers  carried 
stories  of  "mall  covers"  ordered  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  an  assist- 
ant U.S.  attorney.  Today,  I  shall  direct 
the  bulk  of  my  comments  to  this  latter 
practice.  But  as  the  days  go  by  I  will 
have  more  to  say  with  respect  to  some 
of  the  other  stories  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded. 

On  August  3.  1962.  I  discussed  at  some 
length  here  in  the  Senate  Chamber  the 
subject  of  "mail  covers."   This  procedure 
consists  of  systematically  recording  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  the 
place  and  date  of  postmarking,  the  class 
of  mail  and  any  other  exterior  data  on 
all  mail  going  to  a  certain  address  or 
addressee.     Prior  to  making  my  state- 
ment. I  had  written  Postmaster  General 
J.  Edward  Day  requesting  a  report  on  the 
practice.     Mr.  Louis  J.   Doyle.  General 
Counsel  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
had  responded  to  my  letter  for  the  Post- 
master  General.     He  readily  admitted 
that  there  was  no  statute  authorizing 
"mail  covers"  but  he  attempted  to  sup- 
port the  Department's  authority  to  con- 
duct such  "covers"  through  custom  and 
usage  and  the  Postmaster  General's  au- 
thority to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  Department.    In  1962.  I  took  is- 
sue with  his  arguments  and  I  still  take 
issue  with  them.    How  can  this  practice 
which  is  completely  foreign  to  the  De- 
partment's responsibility  for  the  pickup, 
transportation,  and  delivery  of  the  mail 
be  authorized  without  a  specific  statute? 
General  Counsel  Doyle  also  admitted  in 
his  letter  that  the  Department  had  some- 
where  between   500   and   750   covers   In 
efTect  on  the  day  he  made  a  check  for  the 
purpose  of  answering  my  letter.    In  con- 
cluding my  statement  In  1962.  I  called 
upon  the  Department  to  reevaluate  Its 
position.     I  urged  it  to  discontinue  the 
use  of  "mail  covers"  or  in  the  alternative 
if  it  found  such  covers  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  establish  enforcible  regulations 
to  limit  and  control  their  use. 

Several  months  later,  on  June  28, 1963, 
I  wrote  Postmaster  General  Day  to  In- 
quire if  the  Department  had  taken  any 
action  regarding  "mall  covers."  Some 
6  weeks  later,  I  received  a  letter  again 
from  the  General  Counsel  which  in  ef- 
fect said  "no." 

Shortly  thereafter.  John  Gronouskl 
was  appointed  Postmaster  General  to 
succeed  Mr.  Day.  So,  on  November  1, 
1963.  I  wrote  the  new  Postmaster  Gen- 


eral setting  out  my  posltlMi  on  this  mat- 
ter and  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  floor 
statement  as  well  as  my  correspondence 
with  his  predecessor.  I  told  Postmaster 
General  Gronouskl  that  If  the  Depart- 
ment did  not  take  action.  I  would  intro- 
duce legislation.  For  the  first  time.  I 
received  an  Immediate  response  and  this 
time  from  the  Postmaster  Greneral  him- 
self. He  understandably  stated  that  he 
was  not  yet  familiar  with  the  matter  of 
"mall  covers."  But  he  stated  he  would 
take  the  matter  up  with  the  General 
Counsel  and  be  in  touch  with  me  again. 
Almost  3  months  have  passed  without 
word  from  the  Postmaster  General. 

However,  I  feel  I  received  my  answer 
in  the  press  last  week.  News  stories  cov- 
ering a  pretrial  hearing  In  the  Roy  Cohn 
case  showed  not  only  that  'mall  covers" 
are  still  being  used  but  show  complete  Ir- 
responsibility in  their  use.  Mr.  Cohn  and 
his  attorney  Thomas  Bolan,  had  asked 
the  Federal  District  Court  in  New  York  to 
dismiss  and  indictment  against  Mr.  Cohn 
because  of  the  use  of  "mail  covers." 

The  story  revealed  in  the  hearing  be- 
gan on  March  24,  1963.  At  the  request  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  a  mail  cov- 
er was  placed  on  the  law  office  of  Roy 
Cohn  and  Mr.  Bolsui  who.  in  addition  to 
being  Cohn's  attorney,  is  his  law  associ- 
ate. At  the  same  time,  covers  were  also 
placed  on  the  residences  of  both  men.  In 
fact,  the  cover  placed  on  Mr.  Bolan's  res- 
idence Included  the  mall  of  his  wife.  Due 
to  the  volume  of  mail  received,  the  cover 
on  the  law  office  was  discontinued  after 
a  month  but  the  covers  on  the  two  resi- 
dences continued. 

Subsequently.  Mr.  Cohn  was  Indicted 
on  the  perjury  and  conspiracy  charge 
which  led  to  the  pretrial  hearing  of  last 
week.  In  September,  after  the  Indict- 
ment, the  assistant  U.S.  attorney  in 
charge  of  the  case  ordered  "mail  covers" 
placed  on  the  residences  of  Cohn  and 
Bolan  and  also  on  their  office.  He  told 
the  court  he  had  information  that  they 
were  improperly  trying  to  influence  Gov- 
ernment witnesses.  The  office  cover  was 
reinstated  but  apparently  it  again 
proved  too  burdensome  for  it  was  dis- 
continued later  in  the  fall.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  residence  covers  were  contin- 
ued until  February  14, 1964,  when  the  de- 
fense flled  its  motion  to  dismiss  the  In- 
dictment. These  two  covers  had  been 
In  operation  frc«n  March  24,  1963,  to 
February  14, 1964. 

To  support  Its  motion,  the  defense  had 
a  copy  of  the  Post  Office  order  dated 
March  24. 1963,  which  directed  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  cover  on  Bolan's  resi- 
dence. The  assistant  U.S.  attorney  who 
had  ordered  the  "mail  covers"  in  Sep- 
temljer  filed  a  sworn  statement  with  the 
court  prior  to  the  hearing  saying  the 
VS.  attorney's  office  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  mall  cover  established  by  the 
March  order.  However,  during  the  hear- 
ing, he  admitted  ordering  covers  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  sad  commen- 
tary on  the  administration  of  justice  and 
on  all  Federal  agencies  Involved.  The 
district  court  described  the  situation  as 
"shocking."     Something  must  be  done 


to  prevent  such  flagrant  Intrusions  on 
privacy   and   the   attorney -client   rela- 
tionship.   After  2  years  my  patience  has 
come  to  an  end.    In  view  of  these  re- 
cent developments,  I  have  decided  there 
Is  only  one  way  to  stop  the  use  of  this 
pollce-.state  technique.    That  Is.  to  en- 
act legislation.    I  have  prepared  a  bill 
which  would  prohibit  all  mail  covers. 
Consideration  has  been  given  to  a  court 
order  procedure,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
as  in  the  case  of  all  other  surreptitious 
surveillance  techniques  such  a  procedure 
would  not  provide  any  real  control  or 
safeguards.    The  current  wiretap  situ- 
ation shows  clearly  that  even  an  absolute 
ban  Is  not  too  effective  in  preventing  the 
use  of  such  practices.    However,  I  be- 
lieve  the  Congress  should  place   Itself 
four  square   against  the   use  of   "mail 
covers."    The  Congress  can  no  longer 
acquiese   in  the  Post  Office  regulation 
which  authorizes  "mall  covers"  on  the 
request  of  every  law  enforcement  officer 
In  the  Nation  be  he  local.  State,  or  Fed- 
eral. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  Introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  mail  covers.  Also,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  my 
statement  on  August  3,  1962,  subsequent 
correspKjndence  between  myself  and  the 
Postmaster  Generals,  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  relative  to  this 
matter,  and  an  article  written  by  Wil- 
liam S.  White,  which  recently  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  matters  re- 
ferred to  will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
The  bill  (S.  2627)  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  mail  covers,  introduced  by  Mr.  Long 
of  Missouri,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

The  matters  presented  by  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri  are  as  follows: 

AuTHORrrr  fob  "Mail  Coviks" 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
recently  It  came  to  my  attention  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  has  available  to  law- 
enforcement  officials  an  espionage  procedure 
which  may  be  used  to  Interfere  with  the 
privacy  of  the  American  people.  This  pro- 
cedure Is  commonly  referred  to  as  a  "mall 
cover"  and  consists  of  recording  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  the  place  and 
date  of  postmarking,  the  class  of  mall  and 
any  other  exterior  data  on  all  mall  going  to 
a  certain  address  or  addressee. 

Several  weeks  ago.  I  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Postmaster  General  requesting  a  report  on 
this  practice.  I  asked  him  to  cite  the  statu- 
tory authority  for  conducting  mall  covers. 
Mr.  Louis  J.  Doyle,  General  Counsel  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  responding  for  the 
Postmaster  General,  readily  conceded  there 
Is  no  statute  specifically  dealing  with  mall 
covers.  Instead,  the  Department  relies  on 
the  fact  that  the  practice  dates  back  at  least 
to  1893.  Section  462  of  the  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulations.  1893,  provided  Instructions  to 
postmasters  concerning  mall  covers. 
Pxirther,  It  Is  the  Department's  position  that 
mall  covers  may  be  carried  out  under  the 
general  authority  of  the  Postmaster  General, 
to  quote  from  Mr.  Doyle's  letter: 

"Aside  from  custom  and  usage,  we  believe 
paragraphs  (1)    and   (6)   of  present  section 
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501  of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  which  au- 
thorizes the  Postmaster  General  to  prescribe 
the  rules  and  regulations  he  deems  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  and  to  execute  all  laws 
relating  to  the  Department  confer  authority 
to  Issue  the  pertinent  regulations  author- 
izing mall  covers  •■  

In  the  Postal  Policy  Act  of  1958.  Con- 
gress set  out  as  one  of  Its  findings  that 
•the  Postal  Establishment  was  created  to 
unite  more  closely  the  American  people,  to 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  to  advance 
the  national  economy." 

HUtorlcally.  there  has  existed  a  very  spe- 
cial relationship  between  the  Post  Office  and 
the  American  people  In  1877.  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  held  that  a  letter 
whUe  in  the  malls  Is  entitled  to  the  same 
protection  as  a  persons  papers  In  hU  home. 
Thus  a  search  warrant  which  satisfies  the 
requirements  of  the  fourth  amendment  must 
be  obtained  to  open  a  letter  In  the  mall. 

Psct  113  of  the  Postal  Manual  provides— 

and  I  read: 

•Sealed  first-class  mall  while  In  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Post  Office  Department  Is  ac- 
corded absolute  secrecy.  No  persons  In  Uie 
postal  service,  except  those  employed  for 
that  purpose  In  the  dead-mall  offices,  may 
break  or  permit  the  breaking  of  the  seal  of 
any  matter  mailed  as  first-class  mall  with- 
out a  legal  warrant,  even  though  It  may 
contain  criminal  or  otherwise  unmallable 
matter,  or  furnish  evidence  of  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime." 

It  is  the  effect  of  mall  covers  on  this  spe- 
cial relationship  that  deeply  concerns  me. 
Should  the  Post  Office  Department  without 
specific  congressional  authority  handle  a  let- 
ter for  a  purpose  completely  unrelated  to  Its 
lob  of  delivering  the  mall?  The  Poet  Office 
Department  states  categorically  that  the  mall 
is  not  delayed  and  Is  delivered  to  the  recipient 
at  the  same  time  It  would  have  been  delivered 
irrespective  of  the  Institution  of  a  covm. 
However,  a  Senate  subcommittee  report  filed 
In  1954  based  on  an  Investigation  of  a  mall 
cover  placed  on  a  Member  of  the  Senate  said 

In  part:  ^       ,       ..  ^ 

•D.  H.  Stephens.  Chief  Inspector  for  the 
Post  Office  Department,  testified  that  never 
are  the  contents  of  the  mall  Inspected  and 
further  that  the  mall  must  not  be  delayed 
or  withheld  as  a  result  of  the  cover.     Nev- 
ertheless.  It   Is   obvious   to   your  committee 
that  some  delay  In  the  mall  Is  unavoidable 
If  the  request  for  coverage  Is  compiled  with.' 
The  use  of  mall  covers  Is  anothe-  InsUnce 
where  the  full  power  of  the  Ooverrunent  Is 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Individual.     Infor- 
mation   is    obtained    about    the    Individual 
which  Is  none  of  the  Oovernmenfs  business. 
It  reminds  one  of  the  tactics  used  In  a  police 
state  where  the  government  wants  to  know 
who  18  corresponding   with   whom.     A  mall 
cover  also  appears  to  be  In  confilct  with  the 
principles  of  section  1703  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  which  makes  It  a  crime  to  take 
a  letter  out  of  a  post  office  or  from  a  letter 
carrier  with  design  to  pry  Into  the  business 
or  secrets  of  another. 

Postmasters  are  authorized  by  portal  regu- 
lations to  Institute  mall  covers  on  the  re- 
quest of  officers  of  the  law  to  aid  In  the 
apprehension  of  fugitives  from  Justice  and 
on  the  request  of  postal  Inspecto-s  Mall 
covers  are  used  In  Investigating  mall  frauds, 
use  of  the  malls  for  pornography,  and  Income 
tax  violations  In  addition  to  locating  fugi- 
tives. 

When  used  for  Investigative  purposes,  the 
privacy  of  the  Individual  can  be  invaded  by 
the  Government  on  mere  suspicion  alone. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  person  whose 
privacy  Is  affected  Is  not  the  one  who  placed 
the  Information  on  the  envelope  but  the  one 
who  receives  the  letter.  Therefore,  he  In  no 
way  has  waived  his  right  to  be  left  alone: 
In  fact,  he  may  have  In  no  way  Invited  the 
Intermeddling  of  the  Government. 
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When  the  cover  is  used  to  locate  a  fugitive, 
the  individual  whose  privacy  Is  affected  U 
usually  only  someone  close  to  the  fugitive 
and  may  not  be  suspected  In  the  least  of  any 
wrongful  act.  This  smacks  clearly  of  guilt 
by  association,  a  concept  completely  foreign 
to  American  Justice. 

While  mall  covers  may  not  run  afoul  or 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  they  certainly  come  close, 
and.  In  my  opinion,  are  repugnant  to  our 
f  ^#  ftoclctv 

Mr  Doyle  In  his  letter  stated : 

••I  believe  that  we  should  make  It  clear 
to  you  that  mall  covers  are  Infrequent  and 
are  used  only  where  there  Is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  they  may  be  Instrumental  In  the 
solution  of  a  crime." 

However,  he  goes  on  to  say  later : 

••You  have  Inquired  as  to  the  number  of 
such  covers  In  existence  as  well  as  the  total 
of  such  covers  conducted  In  1961  and  In 
1980  I  regret  that  we  do  not  have  records 
which  would  enable  us  to  respond  to  your 
Inquiry  However.  I  have  Instituted  a  cur- 
rent Inquiry  which  Indicates  that  the  total 
number  of  such  covers  runs  between  500  and 

750"  ,     ,      . 

This  latter  comment  would  certainly  lead 
one  to  question  the  control  which  Is  Indi- 
cated by  the  first  comment. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Doyle  attempts  to  up- 
hold the  legality  of  mall  covers  based  on 
two  Federal  court  decisions.  The  first.  US. 
against  Costello,  decided  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit.  Is  claimed 
to  uphold  explicitly  the  legality  of  mall 
covers  Actually,  the  decision  held  that  mall 
covers  do  not  violate  sections  1701.  1702.  and 
1703  of  title  18.  The  second  decision.  U.S. 
against  Schwartz,  held  that  postal  regula- 
tions are  not  violated  when  Information  ob- 
Ulned  from  a  mall  cover  Is  turned  over  to 
the  Justice  Depwrtment. 

Therefore,  neither  of  these  decisions  meet 
directly  the  question  of  the  basic  legality  of 
the  practice. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment win  completely  reevaluate  this  matter. 
If  they  find  mall  covers  absolutely  necessary 
to  law  enforcement,  then  enforceable  regula- 
tions should  be  put  Into  effect  to  limit  their 
use  and  assure  control.  The  present  system 
Is  completely  unratlsfactory.  If  the  Depart- 
ment falls  to  act.  It  will  be  necessary.  In  my 
opinion,  for  the  Congress  to  provide  appro- 
priate procedures. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Insert  at  this  point  In  the  Record  my  let- 
ter to  the  Postmaster  General  and  the  reply 
I  received  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  Also.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  Insert  the  present  postal 
regulations  which  are  related  to  this  matter. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and 
regulations  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

••poar  Oftice  DEPAiTMErrr. 
"OmcE  or  THE  General  Counsei.. 

•'Washinffton.  DC.  July  17. 1964. 
••Hon  Edward  V.  Long. 
•U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

•'Dear  Senator  Long:  The  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of 
June  14,  1962.  relating  to  mall  covers.  You 
Indicate  that  It  Is  your  opinion  that  this 
practice  constitutes  a  violation  of  Individual 
rights,  and  you  ask  for  the  statutory  au- 
thority relied  upon  by  the  Department  In 
this    connection. 

"As  you  know,  a  mall  cover  simply  con- 
sists of  noting  the  name  and  address  of  the 
sender,  the  place  and  date  of  postmarking, 
and  the  class  of  mall  Mall  Is  not  delayed 
and  the  contents  of  first-class  matter  are 
not  examined.  Only  the  material  appearing 
openly  on  the  wrapper  Is  noted.  Since  the 
sender  U  In  no  way  obligated  to  place  on  the 
outside  his  name  and  address,  and  since  he 
does  so  with  the  full  knowledge  that  this 
may  well  be  read  by  anyone  having  posses- 


sion of  the  mall,  it  Is  difficult  to  understand 
In  what  respect  his  rlghU  have  been  violated 
Indeed,  he  places  this  material  on  the  out- 
side of  the  envelope  with  the  Intention  of 
Its  being  read  by  postal  authorities — at  least 
for  certain  purposes— and  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  It  may  be  read  by  other*. 

•There  Is  no  statute  specifically  dealing 
with  mall  covers,  but  the  practice  dates 
back  at  least  to  1893.  Section  482  of  the 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations.  1893.  provided 
in  pertinent  part: 

•  Postmasters  may.  however,  when  the 
same  can  be  done  without  interference  with 
the  regular  business  of  the  post  office,  fur- 
nish to  officers  of  the  law.  to  aid  them  In 
discovering  a  fugitive  from  Justice.  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  postmarks  and  ad- 
dresses of  letters,  but  must  not  delay  or 
refuse  their  delivery  to  the  persons  ad- 
dressed.' 

"In  a  case  decided  In  1833.  involving  a  sit- 
uation in  which  the  action  was  neither  au- 
thorized by  nor  prohibited  by  a  specific 
statute,  but  was  based  upon  custom  and 
usage,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  stated  In  pertinent  part: 

"  'It  Is  Insisted,  that  as  there  was  no  law 
which   authorized   the  appointment  of   the 
defendant,    his    services    can    constitute    no 
legal  claim  for  compensation.  •   •   •.     That 
usage,  without  law,  •   •   •  can  never  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  legal  claim.  •   •   •.    A  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  action  of  any  one  of 
the  great  deoartments  of  the  Government, 
must  convince  every  persons,  that,  the  head 
of  a  department  In  the  distribution  of  lU  du- 
ties and  responsibilities.  Is  often  compelled 
to  exercise  his  discretion.     He  Is  limited  In 
the  ex-rcUe  of  his  powers  by  the  law;  but  It 
does  not  follow,  that  he  must  show  statutory 
provision  for  everything  he  does.     No  gov- 
ernment could  be  adn-  mistered  on  such  prin- 
ciples.   To  attempt  to  regulate,  by  law.  the 
minute  movements  of  every  part  of  the  com- 
plicated   machinery    of    government,    would 
evince    a   most   unpardonable   Ignorance   on 
the  subject.    Whilst  the  great  outlines  of  Its 
movements  may  be  marked  out.  and  limita- 
tions imposed  on  the  exercise  of  Its  powers, 
there  are  numberless  things  which  must  be 
done,  that  can  neither  be  anticipated  nor 
d-fined    and    which    are    essential    to    the 
proper  action  of  the  Government.    Hence,  of 
necessity,   usages   have  been   established   In 
every  department  of  the  Government,  which 
have  become   a  kind  of   common  law,  and 
regulate  the  rights  and  duties  of  those  who 
act    within    their    respective    limits.  • 
Usage  cannot  alter  the  law.  but  It  Is  evidence 
of     the     construction     given     to     it; 
{United  States  v.  Macdaniel.  7  Pet.  (US.)   1, 
at  pp.  14  and  15;  32  US   1.  at  pp.  9  and  10.) 
•Aside  from  custom  and  usage,  we  believe 
paragraphs   (1)    and   (6)    of  present  section 
501   of   title  39.  United  States  Code,  which 
authorize    the   Postmaster   General   to   pre- 
scribe  the   rules  and   regulations   he  deems 
necessary     to     accomplish     the     objectives 
of  title  39.  United  States  Code  and  to  execute 
all  laws  relating  to  the  Department,  confer 
authority  to  issue  the  pertinent  regulations 
authorizing  mall  covers.     Those  regulations 
are  presently  contained  In  sections  311  7  and 
831  44  of  the  Postal  Manual      See  also  section 
311  6  of  the  Postal  Manual.     These  regula- 
tions are  reproduced  on  attachment  'A.' 

••The  legality  of  mall  covers  was  expllclty 
upheld  by  the  US.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
second  Circuit  In  U.S.  v  Costello.  255  Fed. 
(2d)  876.  decided  May  20.  1958.  See  also 
US  v  SchvcoTtz.  283  Fed.  (2d)  107  decided 
October  6.  1960.  in  which  the  US.  Court  o 
Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit  held  that  mall 
covers  were  authorized  by  the  postal  regula- 
tions The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  never  directly  passed  upon  the 
question.  However.  It  did  deny  certiorari  In 
Costello.  357  UJ3.  937  and  In  Schwartz.  364 
US  942  Further,  In  the  case  of  Ex  parte 
Jackson.  36  U.S.  727.  In  which  It  was  estab- 


lUhed  that  sealed  letters  were  protected  by 
the  fourth  amendment,  the  Supreme  Court 
strongly  Indicated  It  would  be  proper  to  ex- 
amine the  outside  of  sealed  letters  and  to 
take  cognizance  of  what  appears  thereon. 

••As  you  SLre  aware,  this  Department  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  enforcement  and  execution 
of  certain  laws.  Section  1718  of  title  16. 
UJ3.  Code,  makes  nonmailable  any  matter 
containing  libelous,  scurrilous,  defamatory, 
etc.  matter  on  the  outside  wrappers  or  en- 
velopes. Any  matter  containing  obscene 
matter  on  the  outside  covers  is  made  non- 
mailable by  section  1463  of  title  18,  U.S. 
Code.  This  Department  Is  also  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  preventing  the  circula- 
tion through  the  mails  of  obscene,  lottery 
and  fraudulent  material,  even  though  such 
facts  may  not  appear  on  the  outside  of  the 
envelope.  See  sections  4005  and  4006  of 
title  39,  U.S.  Code. 

"The  use  of  such  covers  has  been  of  con- 
siderable assistance  to  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  Fugitive  felons  often  com- 
municate with  tlielr  relatives  and.  by  vise 
of  a  mall  cover,  the  search  may  be  narrowed 
either  to  a  retiuTi  address  or  to  a  particular 
locality.  In  one  recent  case  a  mall  cover  was 
successful  In  bringing  about  the  deportation 
of  a  dangeroiis  mxirderer  from  a  foreign 
country  to  which  he  had  fled.  It  has  also 
been  useful  from  time  to  time  in  connection 
with  espionage  and  subversion.  In  addition, 
It  has  been  used  to  locate  and  Identify  vic- 
tims who  can  testify  In  cases  Involving  use  of 
the  malls  to  promote  a  fraud  or  sell  obscene 
material,  but  who  might  not  otherwise  be 
known.  In  one  recent  case  a  mall  cover  re- 
sulted in  locating  a  warehouse  of  a  publish- 
ing company  producing  obscene  literature 
and  In  turning  over  to  local  authorities 
$90,000  worth  of  obscene  publications. 

"I  believe  that  we  should  make  It  clear  to 
you  that  mall  covers  are  Infrequent  and  are 
used  only  where  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  may  be  Instrumental  In  the 
solution  of  a  crime.  We  will  Institute  mall 
covers  upon  the  proper  request  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  or,  occasion- 
ally, at  the  request  of  State  or  local  law 
enforcement  officials.  We  believe,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  comity,  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  cooperate  with  such  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  officials  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  law.  but  we  Institute  mall  covers 
only  In  those  Instances  where  a  crime  has 
been  committed  and  there  Is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  mall  cover  would  be  useful  in 
Its  solution. 

"You  have  Inquired  as  to  the  number  of 
such  covers  In  existence  as  well  as  the  total 
of  such  covers  conducted  In  1961  and  in 
1960.  I  regret  that  we  do  not  have  records 
which  would  enable  us  to  respond  to  your 
Inquiry.  However,  I  have  Instituted  a  cur- 
T  rent  Inquiry  which  indicates  that  the  total 
number  of  such  covers  runs  between  500  and 
\  750.  You  win  see,  therefore,  that  when  com- 
pared with  the  vast  volume  of  mall  delivered 
dally  to  millions  of  recipients  the  number 
Is  small  Indeed. 

'It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  the 
Institution  of  covers  results  In  delay  In  the 
delivery  of  the  mall.  This  Is  not  true.  I 
can  say  categorically  that  mall  Is  delivered 
to  the  recipient  at  the  same  time  It  would 
have  been  delivered  Irrespective  of  the  insti- 
tution of  a  cover. 

"I  hope  this  letter  Is  helpf\il  to  you  and 
that  It  will  serve  to  allay  some  of  the  mis- 
information, as  well  as  misgivings,  which 
occasionally  surround  this  practice.  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  reemphasize  that  no  in- 
quiry is  made  as  to  contents  and  that  the 
only  information  acquired  is  that  which  is 
openly,  and  voluntarily,  put  upon  the  en- 
velope by  the  sender  or  by  postal  officials 
In  the  course  of  business. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"Louis  J.  DOTLB, 

"General  Countel." 


"3mn  14.  1963. 

"Hon.  J.  Edward  Dat, 
"The  Postmaster  General, 
"Washington.  D.C. 

"Dear  General  Dat:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
conducts  a  practice  to  help  law  enforcement 
officers  commonly  referred  to  as  'mall  covers." 

"In  my  opinion,  this  practice  constitutes  a 
violation  of  the  indlvldtial  rights  of  the 
American  people  as  It  Involves  a  seizure 
though  only  momentary  from  the  normal 
course  of  the  mall.  Also,  I  do  not  see  how 
such  'covers'  constitute  a  necessary  opera- 
tion in  the  proper  handling  of  the  maU. 

"Would  appreciate  a  repnirt  ab  soon  as  pos- 
sible specifying  the  statutory  authority  re- 
lied on  by  the  Post  Office  Depswtment  to 
conduct  such  'mall  covers.'  Also  would 
appreciate  the  Inclusion  of  any  and  all 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Department  with  respect  to  this  matter.  In 
addition,  I  would  appreciate  receiving  a  re- 
port concerning  the  number  of  such  covers 
presently  In  existence  as  well  as  the  total 
number  of  such  covers  conducted  in  1961 
and  in  1960. 

"Kindest  regards. 
"Sincerely, 

"Edward  V.  Long. 

"U.S.  Senator." 

"Excerpt  From  Postal  Rzgttlations 
"331.6.  Mall  matter:  Furnish  informa- 
tion concerning  mail  or  mailing  permits  to 
postal  inspectors  and  to  the  sender,  the  ad- 
dressee, or  the  authorized  representative  of 
either  on  proper  Identlflcatlon.  Do  not  give 
such  Information  to  others.  See  123.5  and 
part  312  regarding  correction  of  mailing 
lists. 

"311.7.  Concerning  fugitives:  Furnish  to 
officers  of  the  law,  on  proper  Identlflcatlon, 
Information  regarding  the  addresses,  return 
cards,  or  postmarks  on  mall  to  aid  in  the 
apprehension  of  fugitives  from  Justice.  Re- 
port the  action  Immediately  to  the  postal 
inspector  in  charge. 

"331.44  Mall  cover:  Requests  by  postal  in- 
spectors In  charge  and  postal  Inspectors  for 
Information  regarding  the  addresses,  return 
cards,  or  postmarks  on  mall  must  be  treated 
in  strict  confldence  and  compiled  with  care- 
fully and  accurately.  In  obtaining  the  In- 
formation, do  not  delay  delivery  of  the  mall. 
(See  311.6  and  311.7.) 


June  28.  1963. 
Hon.  J.  Edward  Dat, 
Postmaster  General, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Postmaster  General:  Last  year, 
on  June  14, 1  wrote  you  concerning  the  prac- 
tice commonly  referred  to  as  "mall  covers." 
Mr.  Louis  J.  Doyle,  General  Counsel,  respond- 
ed for  you  with  a  detailed  letter  setting  out 
the  position  of  the  Department. 

On  August  3,  I  addressed  the  Senate  con- 
cerning this  matter.  As  you  know,  I  called 
tor  the  discontinuance  of  this  practice,  or  in 
the  alternative,  the  establishment  of  en- 
forclble  regulations  to  limit  the  use  of  this 
practice  and  assure  control.  Therefore.  I 
respectfully  request  another  report  setting 
out  whether  the  Department  continues  to 
use  mall  covers  and  whether  any  action  has 
been  taken  to  establish  some  form  of  con- 
trol over  the  use  of  mail  covers. 

Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  V.  Long. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Post  OmcE  Department, 
OmcE  OF  the  General  ComiszL, 
Washington.  D.C.  August  14. 1963. 
Hon.  Edward  V.  Long, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  The  Postmaster  General  re- 
ceived and  referred  to  me  for  answer  your 


June  38.  1963.  letter  in  which  you  request  a 
further  report  concerning  the  practice  com- 
monly referred  to  as  "mail  covers."  I  am 
sorry  for  the  delay  in  making  answer  to  your 
Inquiry. 

The  Department  continues  to  use  maU  cov- 
ers for  the  administrative,  legal,  and  na- 
tional security  reasons  explained  in  some  de- 
taU  In  our  previous  letter. 

We  have  continued  the  prior  controls  reg- 
ulating the  use  of  mail  covers.  The  Postal 
Inspection  Service  has  had  the  responsibility 
of  seeing  that  the  regulations  are  strictly  fol- 
lowed and  rigidly  controlling  the  practice. 

Postmasters  are  authorized  to  furnish  to 
officers  of  the  law.  on  proper  Identlflcatlon, 
Information  regarding  the  addresses,  return 
cards,  or  postmarks  on  mall  to  aid  in  the 
apprehension  of  fugitives  from  Justice. 
When  the  postmaster  takes  action  on  such  a 
request  his  action  is  reported  Immediately  to 
his  postal  Inspector  in  charge.  All  other  re- 
quests for  mall  covers  are  evaluated  by  a 
postal  Inspector  and  must  have  his  aM>roval 
before  they  are  honored. 

We  believe  here  that  the  Department  has 
effective  control  in  this  area  and  restricts  the 
use  of  mall  covers  to  only  the  most  urgent  of 
cases. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Louts  J.  Dotlx, 
General  Counsel. 

November  1.  1963. 
Hon.  John  A.  Gronouski, 
The  Postmaster  General. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Postmaster  General:  In  the 
summer  of  1962  and  again  this  past  sum- 
mer, I  wrote  Postmaster  General  Day  con- 
cerning the  practice  commonly  referred  to 
as  "mail  cover."  On  both  occasions,  Louis  J. 
Doyle,  General  Counsel,  responded  on  behalf 
of  the  Postmaster  General.  Both  his  letters 
took  the  position  that  the  practice  Is  ade- 
quately controlled  and  the  Department  In- 
tends to  continue  the  practice  without 
change. 

Considering  the  special  relationship  which 
exists  between  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  the  American  people,  I  serioxisly  ques- 
tion the  authOTlty  of  the  Department  to 
conduct  mall  covers.  As  conceded  by  Mr. 
Doyle,  there  Is  no  law  which  speclflcally 
grants  this  authority.  However,  even  if  It 
Is  assumed  the  Department  has  the  author- 
ity the  present  regulations  are  completely 
Inadequate.  Under  present  regulations,  the 
privacy  of  a  person's  mall  can  be  Interfered 
with  on  the  request  of  any  law  enforcement 
officer  or  on  the  request  of  any  postal  In- 
spector. This  OMnplete  lack  of  any  real  caa- 
trol  Is  administrative  tjrranny  at  Its  worst. 
Am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  statement  I  made 
In  the  Senate  In  1962  on  mall  covers  after 
receiving  Mr.  Doyle's  letter. 

I  hope  the  Department  will  reconsider 
Its  position  on  this  matter  and  discontinue 
the  practice.  If  this  Is  not  done,  then  I 
urge  you  as  Postmaster  General  to  prescribe 
regulations  which  will  provide  scxne  mean- 
ingful control.  Hearsay,  suspicion,  and  cu- 
riosity should  not  be  sufficient  grounds  for 
the  Installation  of  a  mail  cover.  If  action 
Is  not  taken  by  the  Department,  It  is  my 
Intention  to  Introduce  legislation  prohibit- 
ing the  practice  of  mall  covers. 

Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  V.  Long, 

US.  Senator. 

Optice  op  the  Postmaster  General, 

Washington,  D.C.  November  7. 1963. 
Hon.  Edward  V.  Long, 
U.S.  Seruae. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  writing  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  November  1  with  regard  to 
your  concern  over  the  Department's  policy 
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regarding  a  practice  commonly  referred  to 
as  "mall  cover." 

Ab  you  can  Imagine.  I  have  been  confronted 
with  a  number  of  problems  during  my  first 
few  weeks  as  Postmaster  General,  and  I  re- 
gret that,  as  yet,  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
matter  of  "mall  covers."  I  shall  take  this 
problem  up  Immediately  with  Mr  Doyle,  the 
General  Counsel,  and  as  soon  as  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  familiarize  myself  with  Its 
various  aspects.  I  shall  get  In  touch  with 
you  once  again. 

With  kindest  regards.  I  am 

Sincerely. 

John  A.  Oronouski. 

Po3tma3ter  General. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 
Mar.  4.  1964] 

An  Odor  ot  Poucb-Stati  Mcthods 

(By  WUllamS.  White) 

An  unpleasant  odor  of  police-state  meth- 
ods— of  instances  of  Illegal  wiretapping  and 
of  Federal  snoopery  over  the  mall  of  private 
persona — Is  arising  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 

The  victims  of  these  episodes  have  been, 
of  course,  either  highly  unpopular  or  even 
"bad"  men.  In  the  minds  of  many.  This 
superficial  circumstance,  however.  U  wholly 
Irrelevant  to  the  deep-rooted  fact  that  this 
abuse  of  the  Federal  investigative  power  Is 
fundamentally  alien  to  a  free  society.  It 
Is  mortally  offensive  to  the  constitutional 
guarantees  of  freedom  and  privacy  which 
above  all  Is  this  same  Justice  Department's 
responsibility  to  shelter  rather  than  attack. 

Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  the 
Department's  head,  owes  a  duty  to  his  posi- 
tion and  to  the  American  tradition  not  slna- 
ply  to  put  a  stop  at  once  to  every  form  of 
this  unfairness.  It  Is  his  obligation  as  well 
to  punish  those  officials  Involved  In  It — res- 
olutely and  pitilessly 

HAS  HICHEX  rXTNCTION 

For  the  Department  of  Justice  has  one 
function  even  higher  than  that  of  fighting 
crime  and  subversion.  This  Is  the  lofty  duty 
to  protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  people — including 
the  "bad"  people — under  It. 

Though  there  Is  no  evidence  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  has  been  nmnlng  actually 
wild  in  this  £.rea.  It  Is  all  the  same  a  fact 
that  recent  examples  of  extra-legal  Federal 
action  against  so-called  "baddies"  are  trou- 
bling many  reasonable  men.  most  notably 
In  the  US.  Senate. 

Roy  Cohn.  the  New  York  lawyer  under 
Federal  Indictment  on  perjury  and  conspir- 
acy charges,  complains  that  his  mall  Is 
under  Government  surveillance — a  clear  and 
undeniable  violation  of  his  basic  rights  as  a 
defendant  in  a  criminal  case  brought  against 
him  by  that  same  Government.  Justice 
Department  spokesmen  first  deny  any  Fed- 
eral mall  watch  on  their  behalf.  Subse- 
quently, they  are  compelled  to  admit  the 
truth  of  Cohn's  complaint:  they  then  blame 
It  on  an  assistant  Federal  prosecutor. 

A  Federal  judge.  Archie  O.  Dawson,  feels 
obliged  publicly  to  denounce  the  Incident  as 
"shocking" — as  Indeed  It  is.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Cohn  in  his  day  was  an  eager  part 
of  the  pack  of  professional  accusers  of  other 
men  who  gathered  around  the  late  Senator 
Joseph  R.   McCarthy  of  Wisconsin. 

Edward  Levlnson.  a  Las  Vegas.  Nev  . 
gambler — albeit,  a  perfectly  legal  gambler 
under  the  laws  of  that  State — says  before  a 
Senate  committee  Investigating  the  Bobby 
Baker  case  that  Federal  authorities  "bugged" 
hU  telephone.  This  sort  of  thing  has  repeat- 
edly been  condemned  by  the  covirts  of  this 
country  as  a  dirty  business. 

It  U  disclosed  at  the  same  time  by  United 
Press  International  that  Nevada  Members 
of  Congress  had  gone  to  President  Johnson — 
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himself  a  lifelong  anUgonlst  of  all  forms  of 
Illicit  Federal  snooping— to  protest  reported 
Federal  wiretapping  In  both  Las  Vegas  and 
Reno,  even  before  the  Levlnson  affair.  UPI 
reports  that  Senator  Howa«o  Cannon  of 
Nevada  had  then  been  assured  by  a  Justice 
Department  official  that  there  would  be  no 
Federal  wlreUpplng  In  that  State. 
handed  subpeka 

And  to  add  to  all  this  unpleasant  and  dU- 
turblng  business.  Levlnson.  In  the  midst  of 
his  appearance  before  the  committee  In  the 
Baker  case.  Is  handed  a  subpena  In  an  In- 
come-tax Investigation  by  a  Federal  agent 
who  Invades  the  very  Senate  without  Its 
knowledge  or  permission  to  work  this  bla- 
tantly intimidating  unfairness  to  a  Senate 
witness 

The  point  to  be  stressed  In  all  this  Is  that 
good  Intentions  are  no  substitutes  for  cor- 
rect Federal  procedures.  For  unless  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  all  of  us— Including,  and 
even  particularly  Including  the  Cohns  and 
Levlnsons.  whatever  their  real  or  alleged 
sins— are  kept  safe,  the  rights  of  none  of  us 
can  be  guaranteed  In  the  end. 

The  understandable  and  proper  desire  of 
Federal  agents  and  prosecutors  to  enforce 
the  law  must  not  be  further  confused  with 
the  fateful  duty  of  these  agents  and  prosecu- 
tors to  uphold  something  else  called  the 
Constitution   of   the  United   States. 

I  From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post,  Mar.  3. 
19641 

PxznNC    AT    THE    MaIL 

It  turns  out  that  Roy  Cohn  said  no  more 
than  what  was  true  when  he  charged  the 
other  day  that  the  Federal  Government  had 
ordered  a  watch  on  all  mall  addressed  to  his 
lawyer.  An  assistant  U.S.  attorney  prosecut- 
ing the  perjiu-y-consplracy  case  in  which  Mr. 
Cohn  Is  a  defendant  admitted  the  fact  In 
court  on  Saturday.  Federal  District  Judge 
Dawson  denounced   It  as  shocking. 

In  a  mall  watch,  the  post  office  Is  suppwsed 
merely  to  Inspect  envelopes,  noting  the 
names  and  address  of  each  writer  to  the 
subject  of  the  watch.  Post  office  authorities 
assert  that  they  do  not  delay  delivery  of  the 
mall  by  this  procedure.  They  also  assert  that 
they  do  not  open  any  first-class  letters  or 
read  the  contents  by  any  electronic  or  other 
device.  Mall  watches  are  frequently  under- 
taken at  the  request  of  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

But  It  Is  hard  to  understand  what  assist- 
ance a  mere  mall  watch  can  give  to  law  en- 
forcement. Its  prlnclf>al  effect,  we  surmise, 
Is  to  create  a  great  deal  of  anxiety— anxiety 
that  a  list  of  correspondents  Is  being  com- 
piled and  may  be  used  for  some  sinister  pur- 
pose, anxiety  that,  despite  the  protesUtlons 
of  the  Poet  Office  Etepartment,  the  contents 
of  first-class  mall  are  being  Inspected. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  anxiety  Is  much 
more  widespread  than  It  ought  to  be  In  a 
free  country.  A  Post  Office  Department 
which  admits  mall  watches  Is  not  fully  be- 
lieved when  It  denies  opening  the  mall;  and 
In  the  same  way  a  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation which  admits  tapping  a  few  tele- 
phones In  violation  of  the  law  U  not  fully 
believed  when  It  denies  tapping  many  tele- 
phones. 

Nothing  Is  more  calamitous  to  the  climate 
of  a  community  than  pervasive  dlstr\i»t  and 
anxiety  of  this  kind.  If  the  law  does  not 
specifically  forbid  mall  snooping  as  It  forbids 
wiretapping.  It  ought  to  be  amended  to  do 
so.  Confidence  In  the  privacy  of  communi- 
cations Is  too  valuable  to  Americans  to  be 
breached  for  the  sake  of  a  minor  aid  and 
convenience  to  the  police. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Missouri  for 
introducing  the  bill.  I  have  already 
taken  up  the  same  matter  with  both  the 


Department    of    Justice    and    the    Poet 
OfBce  Department. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.     I  thank  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 


EXTENSION     OP     PROVISIONS     OP 
AUTOMOBILE    DEALERS'    DAY    IN 
COURT      ACT— ADDITIONAL      CO- 
SPONSOR  OP  BILL 
Mr.    MORSE.     Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Engl£]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2572) 
to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Automo- 
bile Dealers'  Day  In  Court  Act  to  manu- 
facturers of  and  dealers  in  tractors,  farm 
equipment,  and  farm  implements,  and 
for  other  purposes,  at  its  next  printing. 
The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NEED  FOR  US.  PROPOSAL  TO  HALT 
BORDER  SHOOTINGS 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  Soviet 
action  in  shooting  down  an  unarmed 
plane  over  East  Germany  calls  attention 
to  a  serious  situation.  This  is  the  second 
time  in  6  weeks  that  Soviet  or  East  Ger- 
man forces  have  downed  American 
planes  which  either  strayed  or  may  have 
been  lured  over  the  strict  boundaries  of 
West  Germany  and  the  Berlin  air  cor- 
ridor. 

In  my  view.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
pressing  need  for  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  negotiators  in  Geneva  to 
present  a  specific  plan  to  put  an  end  to 
ruthless  and  unnecessary  attacks  on  un- 
armed planes.    It  would  be  most  useful 
if  agreement  could  be  reached  detailing 
routines  to  be  followed  not  only  by  anti- 
aircraft crews,  but  also  by  border  guards, 
air  patrol,  sea  patrol,  and  other  military 
activities.    Such    an    agreement    would 
not  require  elaborate  international  con- 
trol mechanisms.    But.  like  the  hot  line, 
it  could  insure  a  better  means  of  com- 
munication t>etween  forces  on  both  sides 
of  the  Iron  Curtain.    On  February  6  I 
called  this  possibility  to  the  attention  of 
the    Arms    Control    and    Disarmament 
Agency,    and    was    informed    that    the 
ACDA  is  "exploring  this  matter  further 
with  the  Departments  of  State  and  E>e- 
fense  and  reexamining  our  own  research 
program  to  see  what  elements  of  your 
suggestion  might  profitably  be  pursued 
more  extensively." 

Mr.  President.  I  am  hopeful  that  all 
these  Government  agencies  are  explor- 
ing this  matter,  with  a  view  to  maklrig  a 
strong  representation  to  the  Soviet  Union 
to  put  an  end  to  unnecessary  violence  and 
to  put  a  hold  on  too-quick  trigger  fingers 
along  borders  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  NATO  or  free  world  nations. 

Because  of  my  deep  concern  over  this 
problem.  I  recently  contacted  the  De- 
fense Department,  and  asked  for  a  re- 
port on  the  number  of  American  military 
personnel  killed  or  presiuned  dead  as  a 
result  of  Soviet  action  and  the  number 
of  Soviet  military  personnel  killed  or 
presumed  dead  as  a  result  of  U.S.  action. 
The  Defense  Departments  informs  me 
that  from  1960  to  1963.  Inclusive,  four 
U.S.  Air  Force  personnel  were  killed,  and 
no  Soviet  military  personnel  were  killed. 


The  three  airmen  killed  in  1964  bring 
that  total  to  seven,  plus  any  members  of 
the  crew  of  the  RB-66B  Just  downed. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  these 
are  at  least  seven  too  many:  and  I  be- 
lieve our  Government  should  leave  no 
stone  unturned  to  work  out  more  satis- 
factory arrangements  In  cases  of  error 
or  straying  from  flight  patterns.  If  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  can 
agree  to  return  lost  astronauts  and  space 
explorers,  they  can  surely  agree  on  bet- 
ter control  and  surveillance  procedures 
down  here  on  earth. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
identify  myself  with  the  protest  of  my 
colleague  from  New  York  on  what  Secre- 
tary Rusk  has  called  the  barbaric  con- 
duct of  the  Soviet  Union  in  respect  to 
strajrlng  airplanes,   which  could   easily 
have    their   courses   corrected,   and   be 
warned  off  the  premises,  as  It  were,  where 
they  allegedly  do  not  belong.  Instead  of 
being  shot  down.    That  action  is  really 
a  showing  of  a  country's  muscles  to  the 
world  In   a   barbaric   and   imnecessary 
way.    I  am  delighted  that  my  colleague 
has  taken  up  the  action  as  a  cause  and 
is  pursuing  it  through  all  the  avenues 
through  which  It  must  be  pursued.    I, 
and  I  am  sure  most  other  Senators,  will 
give  him  full  support  in  that  regard. 


RADIO  FREE  EUROPE  REPORT 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
latest  annual  report  of  the  Free  E^irope 
Committee  entiUed  "1963  Year  of 
Change"  is  an  illuminating  document. 
It  reveals  the  continuing  resistance  of 
peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to  the 
totalitarian  regimes  of  communism  and 
to  the  communications  moncHJoly  of 
Communist  governments.  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  the  Free  Europe  Commit- 
tee which  sponsored  it  are  doing  an  in- 
creasingly important  job  in  making  In- 
habitants of  Communist  states  aware  of 
events  in  the  outside  world. 

Mr.  President.  Radio  Free  Eiirope's 
listening  audience  in  1963  is  estimated 
with  greater  accuracy  than  ever  before 
as  between  16  and  20  million  people  in 
Czechoslovakia.  Hungary.  Poland.  Bul- 
garia, and  Rumania.  Radio  Free  Europe 
is  nearly  doubling  its  signal  strength 
with  four  new  transmitters  expected  to 
be  in  operation  by  the  spring  of  1964. 

Mr.  President,  as  more  and  more 
cracks  appear  in  the  Communist  bloc, 
the  work  and  efforts  of  groups  like  the 
Free  Europe  Committee  can  assume  in- 
creasing importance  in  the  power  struc- 
ture and  international  relations  of  our 
times.  I  conmiend  the  Free  Europe 
Committee  and  its  extremely  capable 
president.  John  Richardson,  Jr.,  for  an 
important  job  that  is  being  done  with 
determination,  dedication,  and  imagina- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include 
following  my  remarks  a  summary  of  the 
activities  of  the  Free  Europe  Committee 
and  comments  by  some  Iron  Curtain  lis- 
teners on  Radio  Free  Elurope. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Nrw  York. — The  unity  of  the  Interna- 
tional Communist  movement  was  destroyed 


In  1963,  and  with  It  the  myth  of  Inevitable 
Communist  victory,  according  to  John  Rich- 
ardson. Jr.,  president  of  the  Free  Europe 
Committee,  which  operates  Radio  Free  Bu- 

rc^>e. 

Mr.  Richardson's  statement  was  contained 
In  his  foreword  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
Free  Europe  Committee  entitled  "1963:  A 
Year  of  Change."  The  report  deals  with  the 
effects  of  world  developments — especUUy 
Inside  the  Communist  orbit — on  the  people 
of  East  Europe,  and  describes  how  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  other  FBC  activities  kept 
pace  with  rapidly  changing  trends  through 
new  approaches  and  programing. 

In  his  foreword,  Mr.  Richardson  stressed 
the  intense  and  Increwlng  ferment  within 
East  Europe  and  the  significant  changes 
brought  about  by  mass  and  group  pressures 
which  are  accurately  Informed  and  so  nour- 
ished by  Radio  Free  Europe  and  other  free 
voices. 

"Acute  conflicts  within  and  among  the 
East  Biuxjpean  Cbmmunlst  Parties,  height- 
ened by  serious  economic  fallxires— espe- 
cially In  agriculture — gave  rise  to  new  op- 
portunities for  assertions  of  national  Iden- 
tity and  political  will  in  this  area."  he  said. 
"These  opportunities  In  most  cases  were 
grasped  with  positive  results,  proving  once 
again  that  these  peoples  will  never  accept 
the  status  of  captive  nations." 

Radio  Free  Europe  was  able  to  confirm  the 
size  of  its  audience  with  greater  accuracy 
than  ever  before,  according  to  the  FEC  re- 
port. In  1963,  between  16  and  20  mUUon 
people  In  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Poland, 
Bulgaria,  and  Rumania  listened  to  RFE  pro- 
grams diulng  an  average  week.  This  esti- 
mate was  based  on  1963  Interviews  with  4,000 
Individuals  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Eight  public  opinion  research  Institutes  In 
West  Europe  helped  RFE  conduct  the  inter- 
views, most  of  which  were  with  visitors  and 
travelers  who  are  generally  more  critical  than 
refugees  In  their  responses.  The  results 
were  carefully  croes-checked  with  the  total 
of  10,000  Interviews  with  East  Europeans 
conducted  since  1961.  (Editor's  note— Re- 
sponses by  some  of  those  interviewed,  and 
excerpts  from  letters,  are  appended  to  this 
release.) 

Radio  Free  Europe  will  l>e  able  to  deliver 
an  even  clearer  signal  to  Its  target  area  In 
1964,  the  report  stated.  Four  powerful 
shortwave  transmitters — each  one  250,000 
watts  In  power — are  now  being  Installed  at 
RFE's  baee  In  Portvigal.  They  wUl  almost 
double  RFE's  signal  strength  to  a  total  of 
2,250,000  watts.  The  foxir  new  transmitters 
will  be  In  operation  In  the  spring  of  1964. 

The  Free  BCurope  Committee  report  de- 
scribed RFE's  role  In  1963  as  "breaking  the 
communications  monopoly  of  the  Communist 
regimes,  confronting  distorted  propaganda 
with  hard  facts  and  sober  analysU,  and  giv- 
ing realistic  perspective  to  seemingly  Iso- 
lated events.  In  this  way,  RFE  provided  lis- 
teners with  reliable  sources  of  Information  to 
enable  them  to  relate  changing  developments 
In  the  world  scene  to  their  own  problems  and 
aspirations. 

"There  was  heavy  emphasis  on  events  with- 
in East  Exirope — a  unique  RFE  function,"  ac- 
cording to  the  report.  "Ttie  Communists 
suppress  and  distort  the  facts  about  Internal 
affairs,  and  RFE  therefore  speaks  on  these 
matters  In  depth.  Free  world  affaire  and 
East-West  relationships  were  presented  In 
terms  of  the  personal,  national  and  Euro- 
pean Interests  of  the  audience." 

The  report  de8crll>ed  other  significant  FEC 
activities  In  1963,  Including  Its  summer  semi- 
nar In  Strasbourg,  France.  In  July,  254  stu- 
dents from  68  countries — Africans,  Asians, 
Latin  Americans  and  Europeans — partici- 
pated In  3  weeks  of  lectures  and  discussions 
focused  on  East-West  problems.  Many  of 
the  participants  were  young  East  Eiiropean 
exiles  who,  having  Uved  iinder  communism, 
were  artlcxilate  spoke8m.en  on  the  subject  of 


Communist  colonialism.  The  annual  Stras- 
boxirg  seminar  has  been  conducted  by  FBC 
since  1960. 

The  Free  Eurc^)e  Committee  is  a  private 
organization  supported  by  contributions  from 
the  American  people. 


CoMMXNTs  About  RFE  bt  Sokx  or  th«  4.000 
VnsrroRS,  Travil«ks.  and  Rxtuokes  Intkb- 

MTKWTD    IN     1963 EXCIRPTS    FEOM    SOlOt    OF 

THE  HUNDREDS  OF  LETTDlfi  RECDVID  IN    1963 

BT  RFE  Are  Also  Inclxtded 
"All  the  factory  workers  here  who  are  in- 
terested In  more  than  what  is  happening  In 
their  Immediate  s\irroundlngs  listen  to  RFE 
newscasts,  and  they  freely  comment  on  what 
they  have  heard  during  work  and  In  the 
factory  canteen."  (A  Polish  factory  worker.) 
"When  I  miss  an  RFE  broadcast,  my 
brother-in-law  tells  me  what  was  said.  In 
our  agricultural  collective  we  always  discuss 
Radio  Free  Europe  broadcasts  during  work." 
(A  Hungarian  farmer.) 

"There  are  many  RFE  listeners  In  Slovakia. 
This  Is  proven  by  President  Novotny  himself, 
who  made  several  unfriendly  remarks  about 
RFE  In  his  Koslce  speech.  He  wouldn't  have 
done  this  If  RFE  were  not  hurting  him." 
(A  professional  man  from  a  Czechoslovak 
town.) 

"Radio  Free  Eurc^ie  Is  the  most  popular 
station  In  my  country  because  It  has  the 
most  varied  programs.  Also,  of  all  stations 
RFE  Is  the  most  Polish  one."  (A  Polish 
journalist.) 

"RFE's  main  task  is  to  set  the  record 
straight  with  regard  to  the  untrue  InfCMona- 
tlon  that  Is  spread  by  Radio  Sofia."  (A  stu- 
dent from  Bulgaria.) 

"Let  me  express  my  gratitude  to  the  entire 
staff  of  Radio  Free  Europe.  I  pray  to  Ood 
that  they  may  continue  to  l&hot  for  our 
holy  caxise  of  freedom  during  the  new  year." 
(A  Hungarian  writer.) 

"Radio  Free  Europe  Is  our  link  with  the 
free  world  that  lies  beyond  the  Iron  Curtain." 
(An  office  worker  In  Czechoslovakia.) 

"The  very  fact  that  RFE  exists  and  broad- 
casts arouses  doubts  about  the  almighty  pow- 
er of  communism."  (A  Rumanian  Intellec- 
tual.) 

"At  present  people  listen  to  RFE  j^ognxoB 
more  loyally  and  regularly  than  they  did  8 
years  ago,  at  the  time  of  my  previous  visit." 
(A  Western  Pole  who  revisited  Poland.) 

"We  consider  Radio  Free  Europe  as  a  friend 
who  Is  trying  to  help  us."  (A  Czechoslovak 
office  worker.) 

"Radio  Free  Europe  keeps  up  with  the 
times  without  giving  up  Its  anU-Communlst 
line  favoring  Independence  for  Poland."  (A 
letter  from  Poland.) 

"Your  programs  go  deep  into  the  things 
discussed,  and  are  very,  very  true — especially 
In  what  Is  said  about  Poland."  (A  Polish 
listener.) 

"At  last  I  can  write  to  you.  and  I  have  so 
much  to  tell  you  that  I  dont  know  where  to 
begin.  Thanks  for  all  the  beautiful  pro- 
grams, thanks  for  the  voices  of  freedom.  I 
have  listened  to  you  since  you  began  to 
broadcast — at  first  to  your  youth  programs. 
Today  I  am  22,  and  for  most  of  what  I  know 
about  the  world  I  have  to  thank  Radio  Free 
Europe.  You  were  my  only  window  to  the 
world  for  over  10  yeein,  and  I  listened  every 
day."     (Letter  from  a  Czechoslovak  woman.) 


BIPARTISAN  GROUP  ON  ClVIL 
RIGHTS  WILL  STAY  TOGETHER 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  If  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  I  am  about 
to  make  a  statement  which  I  believe  will 
Interest  him. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Certainly. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  have  noted  with  great 
interest  the  fears  expressed  In  the  press 
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about  cracks  In  the  bipartisan  civil 
rights  group  in  the  Senate.  I  do  not 
see  any  legitimate  ground  for  such  fears. 
I  believe  the  basic  purpose  of  enacting 
at  the  very  minimum  the  civil  rights  bill 
which  has  come  over  from  the  other 
body  will  have  strong  and  effective  bi- 
partisan support,  that  a  common  strat- 
egy to  miOntain  this  purpose  will  be 
pursued,  that  there  will  be  unity  in  man- 
agement of  the  bill  on  the  Senate  floor, 
and  that  on  the  crucial  votes  the  bi- 
partisan group  will  muster  its  full 
strength. 

I  do  not  see  that  any  of  the  problems 
which  have  arisen  should  interfere 
materially  with  this  conclusion.  The 
bill  was  drafted,  not  in  the  Senate,  but 
in  the  other  body;  therefore,  bipartisan 
participation  in  its  terms,  in  the  first 
instance,  was  not  possible  here.  There 
is  a  legitimate  difference  of  view,  there- 
fore, as  to  whether  the  bill  should  be 
passed  by  the  Senate  without  amend- 
ment or  whether  amendments  should  be 
adopted.  Should  amendments  be  sub- 
mitted, I  do  not  believe  the  votes  on 
them,  whatever  they  may  be.  will  Im- 
pair the  unity  of  the  bipartisan  group. 
Another  difference  may  exist  with  regard 
to  the  length  of  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  time  goes  on  and  whether  a  clo- 
ture vote  should  be  sought.  Again.  I  am 
confident  that  this  difference  will  be 
reconciled  by  events  themselves,  and 
that  the  bipartisan  group  will  not  be 
divided  because  of  it.  Finally,  it  Is  well 
known  that  the  minority  leader  has  some 
reservations  about  the  public  accom- 
modations part  of  the  bill,  and  perhaps 
one  other  title,  as  well.  Again,  this  ques- 
tion will  be  settled  by  a  vote;  and  the 
more  Important  point  Is  that  the  minor- 
ity leader  supports  the  bill  in  substance 
In  all  its  other  major  titles,  and  in  this 
way  will  give  it  Indispensable  support. 

In  short.  I  have  rarely  seen  civil  rights 
proponents  better  organized  and  more 
determined  than  they  are  now  to  effec- 
tuate meaningful  civil  rights  legislation. 
Indeed,  the  situation  in  the  country, 
even  on  so  elementary  a  matter  as  do- 
mestic tranquillity,  and  In  the  world,  de- 
mands nothing  less. 

The  bipartisan  group  supporting  civil 
rights  will  be  the  main  reason  why  a 
historic  breakthrough  In  major  civil 
rights  legislation  will  have  been  attained 
in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
his  statement.  I  appreciate  his  thought- 
fulness  tn  commenting  on  that  item  In 
the  press. 

I  have  never  felt  that  any  columnist 
was  the  Judge  as  to  whether  Senators 
were  doing  well  enough  to  be  effective, 
nor  have  I  ever  felt  that  any  columnist. 
no  matter  how  competent  he  might  be. 
was  able  to  judge  what  was  an  adequate 
degree  of  coordination. 

I  have  noted  that  one  way  in  which  to 
sell  newspapers  is  to  promote  fights. 
There  is  a  legitimate  profession  of  fight 
promoters.  One  of  the  greatest  was  Tex 
Rlckard:  another  was  Jack  Bleams.  No 
one  has  been  able  to  equal  them. 

I  would  suggest  that  those  of  us  who 
have  a  job  to  do  In  the  Senate  remain 
on  our  Jobs  and  keep  away  from  fight 


promoting,  and  that  those  who  have  an- 
other job;  namely,  reporting  the  news, 
stay  away  from  legislating.  Then  I 
think  we  shall  do  very  well. 

I  am  extremely  happy  at  the  coopera- 
tion that  has  been  extended.  Those  of 
us  who  are  independent  and  of  liberal 
persuasion  naturally  have  some  differ- 
ences. That  is  the  reason  we  are  the 
way  we  are.  I  have  no  doubt  that  when 
the  roll  is  called  and  we  finally  come  to 
grips  with  the  important  problems  re- 
lated to  civil  rights,  we  shall  have  the 
kind  of  unity  which  will  spell  victory. 

Mr.  KEATING.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.   I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.    I  am  very  glad  that 
my  colleague  from  New  York   [Mr.  Ja- 
viTs]  has  expressed  the  views  which  he 
has  stated,  and  that  they  are  shared  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Humphrey].    As  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  said,  we  shall  have 
differences.     We   have   them  now — and 
everyone  is  aware  of  them.  I  believe — 
over  the  question  of  amendments.    But 
when  the  amendments  are  offered  and 
voted  upon,  I  feel  sure  that  there  will  be 
a  solid  front  presented  by  those  who  be- 
lieve in  a  meaningful  civil  rights  bill.    If 
It  can  be  Indicated  that  there  are  definite 
defects  In  the  measure  as  it  came  from 
the  House,  those  who  favor  meaningful 
civil  rights  legislation,  regardless  of  their 
party,  will  support  such   amendments. 
Certainly   all.   regardless   of  party,  will 
oppose  amendments  which  seek  to  weak- 
en substantially  or  water  down  the  bill 
which  has  come  from  the  House.    The 
House  bill  has  many  good  things  in  it. 
In  many  respects  it  is  a  fine  mecisure.     It 
needs  some  technical  changes  in  places 
where  obvious  mistakes  appear.     I  be- 
lieve it  needs  some  other  Improvements. 
But  there  Is  no  breach  In  the  working  ar- 
rangement among  those  of  us — men  of 
good  will — who  work  together  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  In  an  effort  to  have  a 
good  bill  emerge  from  our  deliberations. 
Bipartisanship  on  this  Issue  Is  essen- 
tial.   I  believe  that  determination  and 
bipartisanship  are  the  two  keys  to  suc- 
cess of   the  bill  before  the  Senate.     I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr  President,  if  the 
spirit  of  Woodrow  Wilson  were  to  hover 
over  this  Chamber  each  day  Immediately 
upon  the  convening  of  the  Senate,  I 
know  that  he  would  rejoice  to  see  the 
efforts  that  are  being  made  to  have 
"open  covenants  openly  arrived  at"  be- 
tween those  on  both  sides  of  the  Chamber 
who  are  undertaking  to  force  the  bill 
through  the  Senate  and  onto  the  statute 
books  without  adequate  hearings  and 
without  the  American  people  knowing 
what  the  bill  contains.  For  some  reason 
It  Is  considered  necessary  each  day  to 
exchange  ideas,  to  renew  pledges,  and  to 
make  new  covenants  and  agreements. 

I  hope  that  those  exchanges  do  not 
Indicate  that  any  of  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  are  suspicious  of  their  comrades 
at  arms,  because  it  would  be  bad  Indeed 
In  such  a  noble  cause  to  have  any  such 
Ignoble  thoxights.     I  wonder  why  It  Is 


necessary  every  day.  Immediately  upon 
the  convening  of  the  Senate,  to  have 
such  an  exchange  of  Ideas  and  a  reaffir- 
mation of  imalterable  determination 
that  If  any  changes  Is  made  In  the  bill, 
it  win  be  to  make  It  stronger  and  harsher 
than  It  already  Is. 

Personally,  I  think  that  would  be  Im- 
possible. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  dislike 
to  disagree  In  the  slightest  manner  with 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia.  While  Woodrow  Wilson  would 
undoubtedly  take  some  measure  of  satis- 
faction from  the  efforts  of  those  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  arrive  openly  at  op)en 
covenants  in  respect  to  the  civil  rights 
bin,  he  would  be  saddened  beyond  ex- 
pression by  the  provisions  of  the  bill  it- 
self, by  the  centralization  of  govern- 
ment which  it  would  bring  into  effect, 
and  by  the  destruction  of  the  rights  of 
individuals  It  would  accomplish. 

I  make  that  statement  because  Wood- 
row  Wilson  made  a  remark  which  ought 
to  be  considered  by  all  Senators  In  the 
debate  on  the  civil  rights  bill  and  In  vot- 
ing on  the  bUl.     Woodrow  Wilson  said: 

Liberty  haa  never  come  from  the  govern- 
ment. Liberty  haa  always  come  from  the 
subJecU  of  It.  The  history  of  liberty  Is  a 
history  of  the  limitation  of  governmental 
{X)wer.  not  the  Increase  of  it.  When  we  re- 
sist therefore  the  concentration  of  power, 
we  are  resisting  the  processes  of  death,  be- 
cause concentration  of  power  Is  what  always 
precedes  the  destruction  of  human  Ubertles. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  wish  to  extricate 
myself  from  any  thought  of  stigmatizing 
the  memory  of  that  great  American, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  by  even  remotely  im- 
plying that  he  would  approve  of  the  bill, 
Its  objectives,  or  the  manner  In  which 
It  has  been  handled  In  the  Congress. 
But  I  did  think  that  he  would  at  least 
concede  that  there  Is  an  attempt  at 
"open  covenants,  openly  arrived  at," 
even  if  they  are  for  what  I  regard  as  a 
very  evil  purpose. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
subject  of  the  discussion  and  the  dis- 
closure on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  of 
our  differences  and  agreements  In  terms 
of  the  bin.  It  may  be  a  little  surprising 
to  Senators  who  are  opposing  the  bin, 
but  I  rather  hope  that  what  has  been 
adverted  to  win  be  what  we  will  do  con- 
sistently. The  country  will  not  be  left 
unaware  of  any  aspect  of  the  bill.  Sen- 
ators from  the  South  wiU  see  to  that 
and  so  wlU  we.  That  Is  perhaps  the 
new  thing  which  has  been  Injected  Into 
what  has  been  widely  advertised  as  the 
coming  filibuster  on  civil  rights.  Those 
questions  and  arguments  win  not  be  left 
unanswered.  Innuendoes  win  not  be  left 
to  be  drawn  without  being  repUed  to. 
So  far  as  we  can,  we  will  engage  In  open 
covenants  openly  arrived  at.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  bin  Is  of  such  a  high  char- 
acter, in  terms  of  morality  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  In 
terms  of  domestic  order  and  tranquU- 
Uty.  that  it  deserves  no  less  dignity.  Its 
high  and  historic  purpose  we  are  pur- 
suing.    We    are   giving   It   appropriate 
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dignity  by  disclosing  at  every  stage  ex- 
actly what  we  are  engaged  In  and  why. 
So,  Mr.  President,  rather  than  dis- 
courage or  deplore,  I  encourage  and  ad- 
vocate the  fact  that  we  shall  be  replying. 
We  shall  be  replying  all  the  time  and 
stating  exactly  what  we  are  doing,  be- 
cause. In  my  judgment,  that  Is  the  way 
to  raUy  the  American  people  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  what  we  are  doing.  It 
Is  only  by  their  support,  articulately  ex- 
pressed, that  we  can  do  the  Job  which 
must  be  done. 


reasoning    for    and    against    on    the    birth 
control  Issue: 

On  Catholic  church  permitting  contraceptive 
devices 
Il'eroentl 


CATHOLIC  ATTITUDE  TOWARD 
BIRTH  CONTROL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  article  dealing  with  the 
Catholic  attitude  toward  birth  control. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Okb  or  Two  Catholics  roa  Bixth  CowraOL 

DiVICKS 

(By  Louis  Harris) 

By  better  than  3  to  2.  the  rvak  and  file 
of  CathoUcs  in  the  United  States  say  they 
would  like  to  see  their  church  remove  the 
ban  on  the  use  of  contraceptive  devices. 
There  appears  to  be  widespread  consenstis 
among  the  American  people — Including  both 
Catholics  and  non -Catholics — that  modern 
means  of  controlling  population  growth 
should  be  employed. 

The  use  of  birth  control  Is  legal  In  every 
State  except  Connecticut.  However,  a  sur- 
vey of  a  cross  section  of  married  adults  over 
21  just  completed  Indicates  that  mily  45 
percent  do  not  use  these  methods.  Among 
Catholics,  as  might  be  expected,  nonusers 
are  even  more  numerous — 86  percent.  Tet, 
better  than  a  third  of  these  Catholic  married 
couples  Interviewed  In  this  survey  admit 
using  artificial  contraceptives  today,  despite 
policies  of  their  church  forbidding  It. 

A  probability  cross  section  was  asked: 

"Right  now.  Catholics  are  forbidden  by  the 
cbiirch  from  using  artificial  birth  control 
devices.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  Catholic 
church  decide  to  allow  Catholics  to  use  birth 
control  devices  (contraoeptivee)  or  would 
you  oppose  that?" 

[Id  percent] 


Total  public 

Catholics 

Should  allow 

82 
16 

a 

40 

Not  allow 

32 

Not  sure 

10 

Why  favor  changr. 


Can't  provide  tor  child's  needs 

Curb  world  overpopulation 

Individual  should  decide,  not  church. 

Family  too  biB  now  

Relief  families  need  it 

Many  Catholics  low  income 

Catholics  would  be  freed  from  sin 

I'm  Catholie-wanlchantw -- 

Hard  on  mother's  health 

Make  church  modem 

Some  parents  unfit 

Unwanted  children  wronit 


Why  oppose  change. 


Children  are  Ood's  will  

I'm  Catholic,  believe  in  church. 

Would  be  immoral 

Against  nature... 
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l« 

13 

11 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 
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Not  sure. 
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Note.— Peroentaftes  add  to  more  than  100  because 
some  people  fcave  more  than  1  reason. 

The  pattern  of  jM-esent  use  of  ctMitracep- 
tlve  devices  as  reported  among  the  total 
married  population  compared  with  married 
Catholics: 

Use  of  contraceptive  devices 


Total  pubUc 

CatboUcs 

Use  devices       

Ptreettt 

&5 
45 

Percent 

35 

Don't  use  ., 

65 

DlscussKm  of  the  blrtb-contrcri  issue 
among  Catholics  has.  of  course,  been  In- 
tensifying over  the  past  few  years.  With 
the  Introduction  of  oral  contraceptives  for 
women,  Bc«ne  authorities  believe  the  effi- 
ciency of  artificial  birth  control  has  aleo 
been  Increased. 

Bocae  scientific  authorities  testify  that 
overpopulation  In  the  world  ranks  among 
the  most  serious  survival  problems  facing 
humanity  In  the  next  half  century.  Recog- 
nition of  this  problem  has  catised  some 
Cathc^lc  leaders  to  suggest  a  reexamination 
of  their  own  church's  traditional  policies. 
Any  ultimate  decision  on  reexamination, 
however.  wUl  rest  with  Pope  Paul  in  Rome 
and  with  the  Ectmienlcal  Council  now  in  re- 
cess until  next  fall. 


Only  1  Catholic  married  person  in  every 
3  persons  Is  in  favor  of  the  chtirch  con- 
tinuing Its  present  policy  of  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  artificial  birth  control  devices. 
A  substantial  percentage  isn't  sure  what 
the  policy  ought  to  be,  but  fully  1  In  2 
believes  a  change  In  the  long-standing  posi- 
tion of  the  church  should  take  place. 

When  probed  In  depth  to  find  out  the 
reasoning  back  of  these  stated  views,  i}eople 
tended  either  to  personalize  their  own  situ- 
ation or  to  discuss  the  worldwide  problem 
of  overpopulation.  One  Catholic  In  every 
three,  for  example,  reported  having  difficulty 
managing  to  provide  the  full  education, 
food,  and  health  needs  of  children  today. 
The  biggest  objecUons  to  changing  policy 
among  Catholics  are  the  belief  that  the  con- 
ceiving of  children  Is  baslcaUy  God's  will  and 
for  a  Catholic  to  violate  church  precept  is 
to  turn  one's  back  on  his  faith. 

When  all  of  the  replies  in  people's  own 
words  are  added  up,  here  is  the  pattern  of 


WAR  ON   POVERTY 

Mr.    CLARK.    Mr.   President,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  dealing  with  the 
war  on  poverty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

War  on  PovntTT 

To  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  : 

We,  the  undersigned  citizens,  salute  you, 
Mr.  President,  uix)n  your  declaration  of  "un- 
conditional war  here  and  now  on  pov- 
erty •  •  •  not  only  to  cure  It  but  to  prevent 
it." 

To  win  this  war  you  will  need  to  tackle 
a  root  cause  of  poverty — the  present  explo- 
sive growth  of  population.  We  will  have 
another  150  million  people  In  the  United 
States  In  36  short  years  at  the  current  rate 
of  Increase. 

This  presents  the  prospect  of  8  million 
unemployed  Instead  of  5  million  today — of 


10  million  on  welfare,  of  30  million  elderly 
and  100  million  children  to  be  taken  care  of. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  such  an  enlarged 
burden  of  nonproducers  could  of  Itself  add 
millions  of  families  to  those  which  today 
are  unable  to  adequately  support  themselves. 
However.  Mr.  President,  competent  author- 
ities assert  that  a  crash  program  vigorously 
supported  by  the  Government  could  arrest 
the  population  explosion.  If  you  could 
thereby  uncover  the  answer  to  the  American 
dilemma  through  research  you  may  also  be 
able  to  help  scores  of  poverty-ridden  nations 
dependent  upon  the  United  States  for  eco- 
nomic aid. 

WORU>  POPULATION  SKTROCKXTS 

The  worldwide  population  projection,  as 
the  chart  shows.  Is  appalling  to  contemplate. 
There  would  be  1  billion — 1,000  million — 
more  people  on  earth  In  the  next  15  years. 

This  Incredible  Increase  of  mankind  would 
be  greater  In  numbers  than  all  the  people 
now  living  In  the  55  countries  of  Europe  and 
the  entire  Western  Hemisphere  taken  to- 
gether. 

SCIXNTISTS    SPEAK 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
Nation's  leading  scientific  body,  has  declared 
"that  the  population  problem  can  be  suc- 
cessfully attacked  by  developing  new  meth- 
ods of  fertility  regulation  and  implementing 
programs  of  voluntary  family  planning 
widely  and  rapidly  throughout  the  world." 

Today  the  U.8.  Government  is  spending 
less  than  $10  million  on  this  basic  problem 
out  of  an  annual  budget  of  $15  billion  for 
research.  This  amount  Is  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  ezpendlttire  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  less  than  1  percent  of  the  cost 
of  putting  a  man  on  the  moon  by  1970. 

NOT  A  POLITICAL  MATTES 

President  Kennedy  at  a  news  conference 
shortly  before  his  death  said  that  we  should 
know  more  and  do  more  about  the  whole  re- 
productive cycle,  and  this  information 
should  be  made  available  to  the  world. 

President  Elsenhower  has  recently  com- 
mented that  "the  time  has  come  when  we 
must  take  into  account  the  elTect  of  the  p(V- 
ulatlon  explosion  on  our  mutual  assistance 
sjrstem.  Unless  we  do.  It  may  smother  the 
economic  progress  of  many  nations." 

Richard  Nixon  has  declared  that  he  had 
seen  poverty  In  Asia  "worse  than  I  have 
ever  dreamed  existed"  and  recommended 
that  the  United  States  give  assistance  in 
population  matters  to  nations  requesting  it. 

NOT  A  REUGIOUS  MATTEX 

Pope  Plus  xn.  said  "the  regulation  of  off- 
spring is  compatible  with  the  law  of  God" 
and  called  for  extensive  research  to  improve 
the  rhythm  method.  Father  John  O'Brien, 
professor  of  theology  at  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity, has  declared  that  the  major  faiths 
joined  In  recognizing  the  need  for  a  prudent 
regulation  of  births. 

Senator  Joseph  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania, 
after  his  reelection,  said  on  the  flo<»'  of  the 
Senate,  "There  Is  a  rather  substantial  Cath- 
olic population  in  my  State.  I  received  no 
adverse  criticism  of  any  consequence  because 
I  was  advocating  positive  research  and  dis- 
ctisslon  In  this  area.  Many  of  our  oc^leagues 
who  are  Inclined  to  hold  back  in  that  area 
need  really  feel  no  serious  concern  that  what 
they  do  will  have  an  adverse  effect  on  their 
political  life." 

One  thing  is  certain,  Mr.  President,  35  mil- 
lion Americans,  one-fifth  of  all  families  with 
incomes  too  small  to  meet  their  basic  needs, 
will  sui^xM^  you  in  yotir  war  on  poverty. 

WK  rscx>icicend 
1.  That  you  promptly  exercise  the  au- 
thority given  you  by  the  foreign  aid  bUl 
which  you  signed  January  7  to  conduct  re- 
search into  the  problems  of  population 
growth. 
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a.  That  you  wholeheartedly  support  the 
concurrent  resolution  of  Mesuv  C1.AUI  and 
OauxNiNO  in  the  Senate,  to  wit: 

(a)  That  the  President  speedily  Imple- 
ment the  policy  of  the  United  States  regard- 
ing population  growth  as  declared  before  the 
United  Nations  by  Inaugurating  substan- 
tially increased  programs  of  research  within 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

(b)  That  the  Prealdent  create  a  Presiden- 
tial Commission  on  Population  which  shall 
be  charged  with  the  duty  to  Inform,  after 
Investigation,  the  Government  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  of  the  nature  of  population  prob- 
lems with  respect  to  the  Implications  on  all 
MpectB  of  American  life. 

Mr.  President,  unless  corrective  measures 
are  taken  "here  and  now."  the  resulUng  hu- 
man misery  and  social  tensions  will  InevlU- 
bly   lead   to   chaoe  and  strife   at  home  and 
abroad — to  more   Panamas.   Haltls   and  Cu- 
bas— to  revolutions   and   wars,   the   dimen- 
sions of  which  it  would  be  hard  to  predict 
All    of    It    giiit    for    the    OommunUt    mill 
There  would  be  no  peace. 
Prank  W.  Abrams.  New  York.  NT.  Oeorge 
V.  Allen.  Washington.  DC;  Thurman 
W   Arnold   Washington.  D.C  :  Jacques 
Barzun.    New    York.    NY.;    Walter    J 
Bergman.  New  York,  NY;   Eugene  R 
Black.   New   York.   NT.;    Jacob    Blau- 
steln.  Baltimore.  Md.;  Thomas  C.  Bou- 
shall.     Richmond.     Va.;     Pwclval     F 
Brxindage.  Pompano  Beach.  Fla.;  C  La- 
lor  Burdlck.  Wilmington.  Del.;   Henry 
B   Cabot   Boeton.  Mass  ;  Stuart  Chaee. 
Georgetown.   Conn  ;    Will   L.   Clayton. 
Houston.  Tex.;  Randolph  P    Compton. 
Scarsdale.    NY.;    Jamea    A     Crabuee. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  August  Derleth.  Sauk 
City.  Wis.;   Ray   P.  Dlnsmore.   Akron. 
Ohio;   Benedict  J    Duffy,  Washington. 
DC;  Marrlner  S  Eccles.  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 
Theodore    Edison,    West    Orange,    N.J; 
James    M     Faulkner,    Boulder,    Colo; 
Harry    Emerson    Foedlck,     BronxvUle. 
NY.;  Arthur  B   Foye,  New  York,  NY: 
L.     Henry     Garland.     San     Francisco, 
Calif.:    Chauncey    B     Garver.    Oyster 
Bay   NY.:  Mrs.  W    St.  John  Garwood. 
Austin.  Tex.;  A.  Crawford  Greene.  San 
Francisco.     Calif.:      Leland.     Hazard. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  F.  Peavey  Heffelflnger. 
Minneapolis.     Minn.;     Fannie     Hurst. 
New  York,  NY  :   Sherman  R.  Knapp. 
Kensington.     Conn,;      Joseph      Wood 
Krutch.     Tucson.     Ariz.;     Richard     S. 
Kyle,    Wayne.    N  J.;    Thomas    S     La- 
ment,  New  York.   NY  ;    Chauncey  D. 
Leake.    Columbus,    Ohio;    Marx    l^va. 
Washington.  DC:  Arthur  C.  Llchten- 
berger.    Greenwich.    Conn.;    David    E. 
UUenthal,  New  York,  NY. 
Clarence    Cook   Uttle,    Trenton.    Maine; 
John  L.  Loeb.  New  York,  NY.;   Henry 
L.  Logan.  BronxvUle,  NY.;   Mrs.  Clare 
Soothe  Luce,  New  York,  NY.;  Arnold 
H    Maremont,  Chicago.  111.:  Arnaud  C. 
Mart*.  Whltehouse.  N.J.;  Mrs.  Cordelia 
Scalfe  B4ay.  Llgonler.  Pa.;   Fowler  Mc- 
Cormlck.    Chicago.    111.;     Un     Stanley 
McCormlck.      Boston.      Mass.;      Craig 
Moore.  Easton.  Pa.;  Lloyd  Moraln.  San 
Francisco.  Calif.;  William  E.  Moran.  Jr.. 
Washington.  DC:   Clifford  C.   Nelson. 
New  York,  NY.;  Allan  Nevlns,  San  Ma- 
rino,   Calif.:    John    Nuveen.    Chicago, 
III.;  Fairfield  Osborn.  New  York.  NY.; 
Gregory    Plncus.    Shrewsbury.    Mass.: 
Mrs.  Francis  T  P.  Plimpton.  New  York, 
NY;  Rockefeller  Prentice.  Chicago.  HI. 
Whltelaw    Reld,    Purchase.    NY;    John 
Rock.   Brookllne.   Mass.;    Elmo    Roper. 
New  York.  NY.;   Adolph  W    Schmidt. 
Pittsburgh.    Pa.;    Charles    E.    Scrlpps. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio:  Oeorge  C.  Shattuck. 
Boston,    Mass.;    Henry    Knox    SherrUl, 
Boxford.  Mass.;  William  Shockley.  Los 
Altos.  Cailf.;  Ernest  L.  St*bblns.  Balti- 
more. Md.;  LewU  L.  Strauss.  Washing- 
ton,   O.C;    Sidney   A.   Swensrud.   U- 


gonler.  Pa  ;  Charles  P  Taft.  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio:  Harold  C.  Urey.  La  Jolla. 
Calif..  William  H  Vanderbllt.  Chest- 
nut Hill.  Mass.;  Blark  Van  Doren.  Falls 
Village.  Conn.;  Pascal  K.  Whelpton, 
Oxford,  Ohio;  Lawrence  Wilkinson. 
New  York.  NY.;  John  B  Wyon.  Bos- 
ton. Mass ;  Don  M  Yost.  Pasadena. 
Calif. 


REFORM  OF  RULES   OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  «m  article  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  the  reform  of  rules  of  Con- 
gress, together  with  a  letter  which  is 
appended,  which  I  received  from  a  con- 
stituent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRD.  as  follows: 
KzTSTONB  SxNAToa  Clask  LxaM  Attack  on 

CONOBKSS   RtruM 
Washington — 80  long  as  he  stays  Inside 
the  boundaries  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
a  Member  of   Congress  can   behave  like  an 
absolute  monarch. 

He  can  take  the  floor  and  atUck  anybody 
he  chooses  for  any  reason  whatsoever  with- 
out fear  of  legal  reprisal.  He  can  park  his 
car  beside  a  fireplug  with  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  nothing  will  happen  because  Con- 
gress rules  Washington  and  lU  police  de- 
partment. 

He  can  create  a  near  panic  In  the  Defense 
Department  and  all  other  agencies  and  de- 
partmenu  of  the  Government  merely  by 
making  a  phone  call  and  ssklng  an  embar- 
rassing question.  He  Is  flattered  by  foreign 
diplomats  fawned  upon  by  lobbylsu  and  In- 
vited to  go  on  television  coast  to  coast. 

It  Is  small  wonder  that  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, unless  he  Is  well  balanced  and  has 
developed  at  least  a  slight  sense  of  humor, 
sometimes  yields  to  an  Inner  feeling  of  In- 
fallibility and  an  outward  bearing  of  arro- 
gance. This  U  one  of  the  things  that  makes 
It  difficult  to  change  the  rules  of  Congress 
and  bring  It  out  of  the  horse  and  buggy  age 
Into  the  modem  world. 

But  a  bold  minority  keeps  trying  to  do  It 
The   leader   Is   Senator   Josxph    S.    Ci.a«k,   a 
Pennsylvania  Democrat,  who  walked  Into  the 
Senate   last  November  21,  and   let  his  col- 
leagues have  It  with  both  barrels: 

"Who  Is  to  blame  for  the  failure  of  the 
Senate  to  perform  our  constitutional  duty? 
It  is  not  the  leadership  It  Is  the  Senate 
eetablUhment.  It  Is  that  small  bipartisan 
group  which  does  not  want  anything  to  hap- 
pen, which  appears  quite  content  to  have 
congressional  government  break  down. 

"GenUemen.  it  Is  later  than  we  think. 
The  bricks  and  mortar  of  which  the  House* 
of  Congress  are  built  are  cracking  and  falling 
out  of  place  under  our  eyes.  The  American 
people  are  becoming  disillusioned  with  the 
legislative  performance  of  the  Congress. 
They  are  demanding  both  action  and  re- 
form. We  must  act  to  restore  the  efBcacy  of 
congressional  government  before  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Federal  Republic  de- 
stroys Itself  because  we  are  unwilling  to 
save  It. 

"One  might  say  that  the  ruling  cliques  In 
the  Finance  Committee,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee,   and    the    Appropriations    Committee 
constitute  the  Senate  establishments  nests 
of  opposition  to  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent.    These  men  are  conducting  a  sltdown 
strike  against  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes 
I  said  In  February  thU  would  happen.    I  say 
In  November  It  has  happened." 
paoposxs  axroBMs 
Last  January  15  Clakk  Introduced  a  reso- 
lution to  reform  the  rules  and  proposed  a 
Joint   committee  of  Congress  to  undertake 
the  task.    There  are  600  pages  of  rules  gov- 


erning the  operation  of  Congees,  and  tucked 
away  in  those  pages  are  all  sorts  of  devices 
and  dodges  for  wasting  time  and  delaying 
action  on  legislation.  Claeks  proposals 
struck  at  the  heart  of  the  problem : 

Committee  chairmen  would  be  elected  by 
the  respective  committees  Instead  of  relying 
on  the  rule  of  seniority.  No  man  could  be  a 
chairman  after  he  reached  the  age  of  70. 

An  objection  could  be  made  after  a  Sen- 
ator had  held  the  floor  for  3  consecutive 
hours.  Debate  on  a  bUl  could  be  cut  off 
after  2  weeks  by  a  simple  majority  vote  of 
the  Senate. 

A  rule  of  germaneness  would  be  In  effect. 
That  means  Senators  no  longer  could  wander 
far  afield  In  their  speeches  but  would  have 
to  stick  to  the  subject  of  the  legislation 
under  debate 

TIMK   PASSES 

winter  faded  Into  spring,  spring  Into  sum- 
mer and  summer  Into  autumn  without  any 
action  on  Claeks  proposaU  The  seasons 
had  gone  full  circle  and  It  was  winter  again— 
December  15— when  Claek  made  a  last  des- 
perate move  He  attempted  to  get  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  Senate  to  consider  his 
resolution.  The  objection  of  only  one  Sena- 
tor would  be  enough  to  prevent  It.  and  the 
objection  came  from  Senator  Richaed  B. 
Russell,  of  Georgia  He  Is  leader  of  a  bloc 
of  southern  Senatore  committed  to  fighting 
any  change  In  the  rules  that  would  deprive 
them  of  the  weapon  of  the  filibuster  against 
civil  rlghu  legUUtlon.  Whether  Claek's 
resolution  is  dead  or  merely  sleeping,  no  one 
can  predict.     He  plans  to  continue  to  fight. 

Democratic  Citizens  Association. 

RiEGELSvnxz.  Pa.. 

January  2S,  1964. 

Hon.  Joseph  C.  Claek. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Deae  Me.  Claek:  The  Easton  Express  re- 
cently printed  a  summary  of  your  remarks 
to  the  Senate  on  last  November  21.  of  your 
resolution  of  January  15  and  of  your  at- 
tempt on  December  15  to  obtain  some  ac- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  Democratic  Citizens  Association  of 
Rlegelsvllle.  a  small  but  enthusiastic  group, 
have  unanimously  decided  that  we  whole- 
heartedly support  your  undertaking,  and  we 
consider  that  we  could  start  the  year  In  no 
better  way  than  to  tell  you  of  our  support. 
To  paraphrase  President  Kennedy — the 
needed  reforms  will  not  happen  In  the  next 
100  days,  but  let  us  begin. 

When  congressional  reform  Is  finally  ac- 
complished we  will  be  proud  to  know  that 
our  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  have 
had  a  large  share  In  lU  accomplUhment. 

Good    government,    local.   Bute,    and   Na- 
tional, Is  the  concern  of  each  of  us.  and  we 
welcome  any  suggestions  to  that  end. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Janet  M.  Johnsow. 
I  secretary. 
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VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  K^KRD  TO 
KATHY  FONO  OF  BOISE.  IDAHO 
B4r.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  I  was  privileged  to  be  present,  with 
my  colleague  the  Senator  Idaho  [Mr. 
Jordan!  and  with  Idaho's  two  Repre- 
sentatives. Ralph  Harding  and  Compton 
WHm,  to  hear  Miss  Katheryn  Fong.  of 
Boise.  Idaho,  read  the  original  script 
which  won  for  her  first  prize  in  the  Voice 
of  Democracy  Contest.  I  rise  now.  In 
behalf  of  the  entire  Idaho  congressional 
delegation,  to  ask  that  Kathy's  prize- 
winning  entry  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  to  express  our  pride  in  her.  and  oiir 
joy  in  the  honor  she  has  won  for  herself 
and  for  our  State. 


The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters,  which  sponsor  the 
annual  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest, 
have  awarded  Kathy  Fong  a  $5,000  col- 
lege scholarship.  I  feel  certain  that  the 
college  of  her  choice  will  be  fortunate 
to  have  her  as  a  student,  as  our  country 
is  fortunate  to  have  her  as  a  citizen,  for 
she  has  a  clear  mind,  a  loyal  heart,  and 
a  rare  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
good  citizenship. 

Kathy  concludes  her  script,  entitled 

■The    Challenge    of    Citizenship."    with 

these  two  sentences  which  might  well 

serve  as  a  text  for  the  season  in  this 

Senate  Chamber: 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  am  Chinese,  be- 
cause In  America's  eyes.  I  am  one  of  her 
children  regardless  of  my  race. 

Because  she  has  accepted  me.  I  accept  her 
and  win  keep  on  trying  to  deserve  my  citi- 
zenship. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  that  the 
city  of  Boise,  the  State  of  Idaho,  and 
the  United  States  of  America  are  a  part 
of  the  environment  which  has  produced 
Kathy  Fong. 

Kathy  is  17.  When  I  was  17,  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  win  a  similar  schol- 
arship In  a  contest  sponsored  by  the 
American  Legion.  I  know  that  It  can 
open  many  doors  for  her.  I  wish  her 
well,  and  I  know  that  I  speak  for  all 
Idahoans  when  I  say  to  Kathy  Fong, 
"Well  done.  Kathy.   We're  proud  of  you." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Miss  Katheryn  Fong's  broad- 
cast script  entitled  "The  Challenge  of 
Citizenship"  may  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  night  the  State  of  Idaho  was 
signally  honored  by  the  achievement  of 
one  of  our  fairest  and  most  articulate 
citizens. 

Miss  Katherine  Fong.  of  Boise.  Idaho, 
is  only  17  years  old,  yet  she  speaks  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  ages.  One  of  four 
national  finalists,  last  night  she  was 
awarded  first  place  in  the  VFW  Voice 
of  Democracy  contest.  Her  speech  and 
the  impressive  way  she  delivered  it  held 
every  one  of  her  listeners  spellboimd. 
In  simple  and  sincere  words,  she  told 
her  audience  of  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  their  guests  of  the  Congress 
and  the  long  line  of  dignitaries  seated 
at  the  head  table  just  what  her  citizen- 
ship means  to  her. 

To  many  of  us  who  take  our  rich  herit- 
age of  citizenship  altogether  too  casu- 
ally, it  was  a  deeply  moving  presenta- 
tion. 

As  an  American  I  salute  Kathy  Fong 
for  her  great  contribution,  and  as  an 
Idahoan  I  am  intensely  proud  that  she 
is  one  of  ours.  She  deserves  great  credit 
for  herself,  and  all  of  us  are  richer  for 
her  message. 

I  join  my  colleague.  Senator  Chttrch, 
in  asking  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
her  prize-winning  speech  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Chauxnoe  or  Citizenship 

(By    Katheryn    Monica   Pong,    Boise    Senior 

High    School.   Boise,   Idaho) 

I  am  17.  I  am  a  teenager  going  through 
the  transition   'rom   adolescence   to   adult- 


hood. As  a  teenager.  I  am  sometimes 
asked  for  an  opinion  on  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment In  the  United  States.  Immediately 
my  patriotic  Instincts  stimulate  an  Instant 
flag-waving  support.  I  roll  out  the  old  worn 
out  phrases  like  "our  forefathers,"  and  "this 
great  Nation,"  and  "America  the  free,"  and 
other  commonly  used  terms. 

This  Is  the  usual,  superficial  reaction  I 
have  when  I  don't  give  any  real  thought  to 
the  question.  When  I  really  stop  to  analyze 
the  subject  with  honest  Introspection,  I  be- 
gin to  wonder  myself  In  what  regard  I  hold 
my  Government. 

Because  I  am  a  second-generation  Chinese 
American,  I  am  Indebted  to  my  country  for 
granting  my  parents  entrance  to  the  United 
States  and  the  start  of  a  new  life  In  a  free 
nation.  At  a  time  when  Immigration  from 
China  was  so  dlfUcult,  America  accepted 
them.  But  they  also  accepted  her  by  try- 
ing to  be  dutiful,  prospective  citizens.  They 
both  compiled  with  the  laws  of  this  Govern- 
ment by  reporting  regularly  to  the  Immigra- 
tion ofllces.  They  were  active  In  community 
activities  and  strove  for  acceptance  by  the 
populace.  When  they  finally  won  their  citi- 
zenship, their  fondest  hopes  were  complete. 
Yes,  I  honor  and  respect  America  for  giv- 
ing this  opportunity  to  my  parents,  because 
It  allowed  me  to  be  born  a  U.8.  citizen. 

And  yet,  is  It  fair  for  me  to  claim  my  citi- 
zenship of  America  simply  because  I  was 
born  here?  My  parents  had  to  earn  their 
citizenship,  why  shouldn't  I  have  to?  Is  my 
respect  and  support  for  American  Ideals 
enough  to  compensate  for  the  title  of  a  true 
citizen? 

The  two  questions  before  me  then,  are 
these: 

What  Is  my  frank  opinion  of  the  UJ3. 
Government? 
What  Lb  my  claim  for  citizenship? 
The  U.S.  Government  Is  to  me  a  system 
developed  for  civilized  man.  It  allows  lee- 
way for  errors  common  to  the  fallible  man. 
It  requires  restriction  on  the  controUere  of 
man .  It  demands  order  from  the  delinquent 
man.  It  aids  the  deprived  man.  It  counsels 
the  complaining  man.  The  X3&.  Govern- 
ment Is  a  system  contrived  In  the  mind  of 
man  for  the  guidance  of  man. 

What  Is  my  claim  for  cltlzenbhlp?  Is  It 
enough  to  say  that  I  was  bom  here?  No. 
my  claim  for  citizenship  must  come  when  I 
know  I  deserve  It.  It  must  come  frcwn  within 
me  on  the  basis  of  earning  It,  and  knowing 
In  my  own  heart  that  It  Is  mine. 

Because  school  is  the  most  Influential 
force  surrounding  my  decisions,  I  have  made 
this  my  battleground  upon  which  I  must 
win  my  title  as  a  citizen. 

I  propose  to  do  this  by  having  debates 
with  my  classmates  on  varying  aspects  of  the 
Government,  discussions  on  governmental 
reforms,  and  projects  to  promote  participa- 
tion of  teenagers  In  Government. 

I  feel  that  If  I  can  help  my  classmates  to 
realize  what  the  U.S.  Government  Is  and 
how  It  can  be  applied  in  their  adult  years, 
then  maybe  I  am  doing  my  small  part  to 
make  America  stronger  for  the  future,  and, 
thus  earning  some  credit  tat  my  citizenship. 
I  am  fortunate  that  I  am  Chinese,  for  I 
have  a  point  of  view  that  is  taken  objectively. 
Often  In  classes  I  am  asked  to  state  my 
opinions  on  certain  subjects  relating  to  for- 
eign relations  and  my  view  as  a  minority 
race  In  America.  Because  my  parents'  birth - 
land  Is  now  under  communism,  I  am  asked 
how  It  affects  me.  I  have  been  asked  how 
It  feels  to  be  of  a  different  breed,  and  how 
I  feel  about  the  Nation's  racial  problem.  I 
have  even  been  asked  If  I  would  rather  have 
been  born  white.  But  these  questions  don't 
anger  me,  for  I  enjoy  answering  them.  I 
tell  people  how  grateful  I  am  my  parents  did 
come  to  America.  I  sympathize  with  the 
minority  races  In  their  cry  for  equality.  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  I  am  Chinese,  because 
In  America's  eyes.  I  am  one  of  her  children 
regardless  of  my  race. 


Because  she  has  accepted  me.  I  accept  her 
and  will  keep  on  trying  to  deserve  my  citizen- 
ship. 

At  17 — this  Is  my  challenge  of  citizenship. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  RlBl- 
corr  in  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
morning  business? 


CONSIDERATION  OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  5  min- 
utes in  the  morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  considerable  discussion 
in  the  past  2  days  about  the  rather 
"unusual  procedure."  as  it  is  termed,  be- 
ing followed  by  the  Senate  in  consider- 
ing the  civil  rights  bUl.  H.R.  7152.  the 
unusual  procedure,  according  to  the 
critics  and  opponents  of  the  bill,  is  re- 
lated to  the  fact  that  the  bill.  HJR.  7152. 
has  not  been  submitted  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  its  action  and  report. 

I  should  like  to  comment  briefly  on 
that  statement.  First,  the  unusual 
procedure  is  not  one  that  the  suppwrt- 
ers  of  the  bill  have  chosen.  That  pro- 
cedure has  been  required  by  the  tactics 
and  determination  of  opponents  of  the 
bill  and  of  every  civil  rights  bill  in  the 
past  20  years  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States — the  tactics  and  determi- 
nation to  prevent  its  consideration  at 
all.  to  prevent  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people  from  even  considering 
civil  rights  legislation. 

It  will  be  shown  in  the  days  ahead  that 
hearings  have  been  held  by  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate,  particularly  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee;  and  some  of  the  out- 
put of  that  committee  in  terms  of  enact- 
ment of  civil  rights  legislation  will  be 
shown.  It  is  as  if  Mohammed  went  to 
the  mountain.  It  is  said  also  that  the 
product  was  indeed  very  little. 

The  "unusual"  Senate  procedure  on 
the  bill  did  not  begin  when  it  was  stopped 
at  the  Senate  door  and  put  on  the  calen- 
dar. It  began  in  the  city  of  Washington 
last  June  when  the  President  first  sent 
to  Congress  a  civil  rights  bill  very  similiar 
to  this  one,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  which  held  only  a 
few  days  of  hearings  and  interrogated 
only  one  witness.  This  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  no  further  action  or  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in- 
sofar as  this  bill  is  concerned. 

Let  us  face  the  fact  that  the  "usual 
procedure"  is  for  a  Senate  committee  to 
hold  thorough,  balanced,  and  complete 
hearings  and  then  to  work  on  a  bill  to  . 
perfect  it.  and  either  vote  it  up  or  down. 
Then  the  "usual  procedure"  is  for  the 
Senate  committee  to  report  the  bill  to  the 
Senate. 

The  Senate  committees  are  established 
for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  and  report- 
ing legislation  to  the  parent  body,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  parent 
body  from  ever  having  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  it.  Preventing  the  people  or 
their  elected  representatives  from  even 
voting  on  an  issue  of  great  national 
significance  and  importance  does  not  fit 
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easily  Into  the  democratic  practice  or 
theory. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  that  the  "un- 
usual procedure"  which  the  Senators 
from  Georgia  and  Mississippi  com- 
plained of  constitutes  simply  and  solely 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  lead- 
ership to  allow  the  Senate  an  opportunity 
to  work  its  will,  whatever  that  will  may 
be.  Whatever  the  leadership  has  done 
has  been  based  on  the  rules,  and  Is 
securely  grounded  in  many  Senate  prece- 
dents through  the  years.  But  the  point 
that  must  be  made  clear  Is  that  this  "un- 
usual procedure '  began  last  June,  as 
anyone  who  saw  or  read  the  Judiciary 
Committee  hearings  well  knows,  and  not 
with  the  majority  leader's  efforts  to  put 
the  bill  on  the  calendar,  where  the  Sen- 
ate may  hopefully  have  a  chance  to  dis- 
cuss it.  debate  it.  and  then  vote  on  it. 

This  body  ordinarily  prefers  to  have 
the  benefit  of  committee  hearings  and  a 
committee  report  before  it  begins  debate 
on  a  bill.  This  is  one  means  of  assuring 
Itself  that  adequate  preliminary  con- 
sideration of  the  proposal  has  been  had 
before  the  time  of  this  body  is  taken  up 
In  debate  on  a  measure. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have 
a  report  from  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  history  of  H.R.  7152  provides  us  with 
more  than  adequate  assurance  In  this 
regard. 

The  basic  provisions  of  the  bill  were 
carefully  considered  by  more  than  one 
committee  of  the  Congress,  and  were  ex- 
haustively and  carefully  examined  by  the 
other  body. 

The  bUl  submitted  by  the  President 
was  Introduced  in  the  House  as  H.R. 
7152,  and  in  the  Senate  as  S.  1731. 

In  addition,  title  n  of  the  bill,  a  title 
dealing  with  public  accommodations,  and 
title  vn  have  been  the  subjects  of  sep- 
arate hearings  and  reports,  and  they 
were  placed  on  the  calendar  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  held  22  days  of  public 
hearings  on  H.R.  7152.  and  other  civil 
rights  bills  during  the  period  beginning 
May  8  and  ending  August  2.  1963.  Dur- 
ing that  period  it  heard  101  witnesses,  in- 
cluding 2  Senators  and  26  Represent- 
atives, and  received  an  additional  71 
statements  from  other  interested  per- 
sons. These  hearings  and  statements 
run  some  2.649  pages. 

I  placed  in  the  Record  several  weeks 
ago  a  statement  as  to  the  number  of 
pages  of  hearings  in  the  Senate  before 
the  Commerce  Committee  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 
and  we  know  of  the  hearings  In  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

So  there  have  been  hearings;  but  the 
"unusual  procedure"  that  has  been  re- 
ferred to  is  the  "unusual  procedure"  that, 
for  more  than  20  years,  has  been  followed 
when  any  significant  piece  of  civil  rights 
legislation  has  failed  to  be  reported  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  measure  on  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  itself.  We  have  had 
to  bypass  that  committee  under  "unusual 
procedures."  It  is  regrettable  that  this 
is  the  fact.  The  majority  leader  there- 
fore took  the  step  he  did  so  that  the 
Senate.  Members  of  which  are  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 


which  is  the  parent  body  of  all  its  com- 
mittees, could  exercise  its  will  on  a  mat- 
ter of  national  importance. 


COMMITTEE  CONSIDERATION  OP 
THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  very  much  intrigued  by  the  state- 
ment made  by  my  esteemed  colleague,  the 
Democratic  whip.  What  happened  in 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  re- 
spect to  the  bills  to  which  he  alluded 
shows  that  the  bill  should  go  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

The  administration  brought  forth  a 
bill  which  in  many  respects  was  quite 
different  from  this  bill,  and  31  Senators 
introduced  another  bill  which  was  quite 
different  in  many  respects  from  this  bill 

The  head  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
came  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  at 
one  time  and  was  Interrogated  for  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  each  day  for  11  days. 
That  was  all  the  time  the  committee  was 
in  session.  I  pointed  out.  for  example, 
that  in  the  administration  bill  there  was 
a  provision  under  which  the  Department 
of  Justice  could  bring  suit  allegedly  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  voting  rights. 
All  it  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  make 
certain  allegations  in  its  complaint;  and 
then,  without  notice,  without  hearing, 
without  evidence,  and  without  oppor- 
timity  for  the  State  election  oCBcials  to 
be  heard  in  their  own  defense,  an  order 
could  be  entered  appointing  Federal  vot- 
ing referees,  to  supplant  State  voting 
officials  and  perform  their  duties. 

I  called  the  attention  of  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  due  proc- 
ess clause  in  the  fifth  amendment  which 
applies  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
that  due  process,  in  the  words  of  a  great 
American  lawyer.  Daniel  Webster,  re- 
quires that  a  judicial  proceeding  shall  be 
conducted  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
courts  shall  hear  before  they  condemn 
and  shall  render  judgment  only  after 
notice  and  trial.  I  was  astounded  to  hear 
the  chief  law  enforcement  ofBcer  of  the 
Government  advocate  passage  of  a  bill 
which  showed  utter  contempt  for  due 
process  748  years  after  the  barons  at 
Runnymede  had  compelled  King  John 
to  insert  a  guaranty  of  due  process  of 
law  in  the  Magna  Charta.  The  Govern- 
ment turned  its  back  on  that  bill  after 
hearings  were  had  upon  it  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

After  I  pointed  out  the  decisions  which 
held  that  the  action  of  those  licensed  by 
a  State  to  follow  various  private  voca- 
tions did  not  constitute  State  action 
under  the  14th  amendment,  the  31  Sen- 
ators turned  their  backs  on  their  bill; 
and  today  we  cannot  find  any  sponsor 
of  either  of  those  bills  who  is  willing  to 
boast  of  his  part  in  begetting  it.  Those 
events  show  why  the  pending  bill  should 
go  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  just  one  moment.  I 
charge  that  the  reason  given  for  bypass- 
ing the  committee  is  totally  without 
foundation.  The  reason  given  is  that  the 
southern  members  of  the  committee 
would  bottle  up  the  bill. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  may  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  Is  recog- 
nized for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Only  4  of  the  15  members 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  are 
southerners.  They  could  not  possibly 
bottle  up  a  bill  if  they  wanted  to  do  so 
If  they  attempted  to  do  so,  the  Senate 
by  a  simple  majority  vote  could  dis- 
charge the  committee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  and  recall  the  bill 
from  the  committee  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  consideration  by  the  Senate 
itself  at  any  time.  So  there  is  no  foun- 
dation for  the  reason  given  for  bypass- 
ing the  committee. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  truth  is  that  the  rea- 
son the  sponsors  do  not  want  the  bill 
to  go  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
is  quite  different.  They  do  not  want 
the  officers  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  to  be  cross-examined 
about  all  the  legal  and  constitutional 
sins  and  iniquities  embodied  In  this  bill. 
They  realize,  perhaps,  that  the  same  fate 
would  befall  this  bill  as  befell  the  other 
two  bills  considered  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Is  It  not  true  that 
the  Constitution  leaves  to  the  sovereign 
States  the  question  of  qualifications  of 
an  elector,  provided  that  those  who  are 
to  vote  shall  have  the  qualifications  req- 
uisite for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  principle  is  em- 
bodied In  section  2  of  the  1st  article  of 
the  original  Constitution,  and  also  In  the 
17th  amendment.  There  Is  also  a  some- 
what similar  provision  In  the  second 
section  of  the  second  article  of  the  origi- 
nal Constitution,  which  provides  that  the 
States  may  choose  presidential  electors 
as  their  legislatures  may  direct. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  is  also  in  the 
9th  and  10th  amendments. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Is  it  not  true, 
also,  that  there  Is  no  power  In  the  Con- 
stitution for  the  Federal  Government  to 
control  State  elections? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Absolutely. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Is  It  not  true, 
also,  under  this  voting  section,  that  if 
there  were  one  Federal  elector  on  the 
ticket,  the  Federal  Government  could 
come  in  and  control  all  the  State's  elec- 
tion? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  Is  one  obvious  pur- 
pose of  the  bin  now  pending  before  the 
Senate.  This  bill  was  not  even  pre- 
sented to  the  view  of  the  world  until  the 
20th  of  November  and  has  never  been 
considered  by  any  legislative  committee 
of  either  the  House  or  the  Senate  hav- 
ing members  and  a  staff  experienced 
In  the  analysis  of  bills  of  this  character. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  But  It  Is  claimed 
that  it  would  only  apply  to  Federal  elec- 


tions, but  that  is  not  true.  If  there  were 
one  Federal  oflQcer  on  the  ticket  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  take  charge. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  bill  Is  incompatible 
with  tlje  system  of  government  ordained 
by  the  Constitution.  It  Is  designed  to 
rob  all  Americans  of  some  of  their  most 
basic  economic,  legal,  personal,  and 
property  rights  for  the  supposed  benefit 
of  20  million  Americans.  It  would  make 
the  rights  of  180  million  Americans  de- 
pend upon  the  caprice  and  whim  of  ex- 
ecutive officers  of  the  Government. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  de- 
spite the  eloquence  of  the  oratory,  and 
the  vehement  arg\mient,  the  fact  Is  that 
since  July  last  year  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mlttee  did  not  report  a  civil  rights  bill. 
The  House  committee  did.  The  fact  is 
that  290  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  have  sworn  allegiance 
to  their  Government  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States— Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike.  138  Republicans 
and  152  Democrats,  liberal  and  conserva- 
tive, without  partisan  consideration — 
voted  for  and  supported  the  bill  that  is 
now  being  discussed  on  a  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  consider. 

Let  me  add  that  the  argument  now  be- 
ing made  is  on  the  substance  of  the  bill 
and  not  on  the  motion  to  take  up.  The 
argument  whether  the  bill  is  a  violation 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  terms  of 
voting  rights,  is  an  argument  of  sub- 
stance on  the  bill.  It  seems  to  me  we 
would  do  well  to  get  to  the  substance  of 
the  bUl. 

The  fact  is.  further.  Mr.  President. 
that  two  committees  of  the  Senate  held 
hearings  on  the  bills  presented.  The  fact 
is  that  those  who  were  sponsors  of  the 
bills  have  not  denied  parentage.  I  be- 
lieve the  bills  were  highly  desirable.  I 
was  one  of  the  cosponsors,  as  was  the 
majority  leader.  He  has  never  denied 
parentage  of  the  bills  sent  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  The  unusual  proce- 
dure that  the  Senate  now  faces  Is  the 
unusual  procedure  it  has  faced  every 
time  civil  rights  legislation  has  been  pro- 
posed; namely,  that  we  have  either  had 
to  intercept  the  bill  at  the  door  or  send 
it  to  the  committee  with  Instructions  to 
report  it  back.  I  say  that  the  only  rea- 
son for  such  procedures  Is  that  there 
has  been  an  xmusual  delay  of  more  than 
a  generation  in  reporting  civil  rights 
legislation. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  take  3  minutes,  but  I  believe  the 
Record  should  not  stand  merely  with 
the  statement  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Like  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  in 
no  way  disclaim  parentage  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor,  and  which  is  resting  quietly 
and  serenely  in  the  flies  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  Is  accurate  In  his  state- 
ment that  there  are  only  4  members  on 
the  15-man  Judiciary  Committee  who 
are  outright  (^Jponents  of  civil  rights 
legislation.  But  the  chairman  of  that 
committee  has  ruled,  and  his  ruling  is 
undoubtedly  correct,  that  the  rules  of 


the  Senate  apply  to  the  rules  of  the 
coDimlttee.  We  face  In  that  committee, 
and  have  faced  ever  since  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  be  a  member,  exactly  the  same 
Situation  which  we  face  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate;  namely,  that  any  time  civil 
rights  legislation  is  brought  up,  one  of 
our  brethren  who  is  opEKJsed  to  it  ap- 
pears with  a  stack  of  books  a  yard  high. 
and  the  minute  the  subject  is  brought 
up,  he  goes  into  those  books. 

If  a  hearing  Is  held,  the  distingxiished 
Senator  frcwn  North  Carolina  takes  over 
the  questioning.  I  thought  his  question- 
ing of  the  Attorney  General  consimaed 
8  or  9  days,  but  he  says  it  was  11  days. 
After  that  time,  either  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  chairman,  or  some  other  dig- 
nitary decided  not  to  have  further 
hearings. 

If  we  had  had  them,  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  other  distinguished  opponents  of 
civil  rights  legislation  would  have  ap- 
peared with  lawbooks  piled  high  on  his 
desk,  to  address  further  questions  to  the 
Attorney  General.  This  is  always  the 
performance  that  takes  place  In  the 
Judiciary  Committee  when  this  subject 
is  brought  before  the  committee.  On 
other  subjects  there  Is  great  harmony, 
and  much  work  is  accomplished.  How- 
ever, when  it  comes  to  civil  rights,  we 
hit  a  stone  wall. 

That  is  the  reason  why  It  Is  completely 
useless,  a  waste  of  time,  and  an  act  of 
supreme  supererogation  to  send  the  bill 
to  committee. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  my  distinguished 
friend  from  New  York  controvert  my  as- 
sertion that  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
the  Senate  can  recall  a  bill  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  bring  It  be- 
fore the  Senate  by  a  simple  majority 
vote? 

Mr.  KEATING.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  We  all  know  that  unless 
such  a  motion  is  made  by  the  majority 
leader,  it  does  not  have  any  chance  of 
being  acted  upon  favorably.  We  all  real- 
ize that  that  is  the  situation.  If  such  a 
motion  were  made  by  the  majority  lead- 
er, the  objection  would  be  made  that 
the  committee  was  being  bypassed.  It  Is 
being  bypassed.  The  reason  for  it  will 
be  very  apparent  before  these  proceed- 
ings have  been  concluded. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I.  too, 
shall  be  very  brief. 

Two  facts  need  to  be  added  to  the  com- 
ments so  admirably  made  by  my  col- 
leagues. 

In  March  of  last  year  a  group  of  Re- 
publicans introduced  a  series  of  civil 
rights  bills  designed  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  covering  virtually 
all  the  Issues  Included  in  the  bill  under 
discussion.  A  number  of  those  bills  were 
referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Hearings  were  immediately  asked  for. 
It  is  now  more  than  a  year  since  that 
took  place.  No  hearings  were  granted. 
The  only  hearings  that  were  held  were 
hearings  on  the  President's  package, 
which  came  to  us  in  June  of  1963.  The 
conduct  of  those  hearings  has  been  fully 
described. 


I  make  the  second  point  with  refer- 
ence to  the  discharge  petition.  I  have 
tried  the  discharge  procedure  orv  civil 
rights  legislation.  I  sweated  out  the  pe- 
riod of  the  morning  hour  In  an  effort  to 
get  such  bills  on  the  calendar.  However, 
that  time  in  the  morning  hour  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  opponents  of  any  civil 
rights  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  not  the  remot- 
est hope  that  the  discharge  procedure 
would  get  anywhere.  As  my  colleague 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  has  said, 
even  If  the  majority  leader  were  to 
espouse  such  a  motion,  it  would  be  dealt 
with  precisely  in  the  same  way  that  we 
are  being  desdt  with  now. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  living  in  a 
dream  world,  but  in  a  world  of  reality. 
The  Judiciary  Committee,  considering 
the  views  of  its  eminent  chairman  and 
a  number  of  its  leading  senior  members, 
will  not  undertake  to  give  us  civil  rights 
legislation  in  the  normal  reporting  proc- 
ess of  the  Senate,  nothwithstanding  that 
there  Is  a  majority  in  the  Senate  in 
favor  of  it. 

Under  those  circimistances,  are  we  to 
remain  manacled  because  the  committee 
will  not  report  a  bill,  or  must  we  act? 
The  state  of  the  country  demands  that 
we  act. 

We  have  taken  the  right  course  of 
action,  to  enable  us  to  act  in  the  face  of 
the  inaction  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
To  send  the  bill  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee now  would  only  take  unnecessary 
time  on  a  critically  Important  bill.  The 
decision  which  has  been  taken,  based 
upon  so  much  anguished  history,  which 
we  have  had  .in  the  handling  of  civil 
rights  legislation.  Is  the  right  decision. 


■   IN  DEFENSE  OF  RIGHTS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  an  editorial  from 
the  News  &  Courier  of  March  10,  1964, 
entitled  "In  Defense  of  Rights."  This 
editorial  brings  to  the  people  a  timely 
warning  on  the  dangers  the  civil  rights 
bill,  now  being  considered  by  the  Senate^ 
contains.    As  this  editorial  points  out — 

The  closer  our  country  moves  toward 
chaos — and  rights  demonstrations  are  break- 
ing out  all  over  the  Nation — the  nearer 
comes  the  time  when  only  a  despot  can 
restore  peace  In  the  streets. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  editorial  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  Defensi  of  Rights 

Again  the  weary  task  begins  In  the  U.S. 
Senate  of  protecting  the  American  RepubUc 
from  political  zealots. 

Under  the  guise  of  civil  rights.  Congress  Is 
tearing  to  shreds  the  fundamentals  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  Because  these  so-called 
civil  rights  provisions  are  aimed  at  customs 
of  racial  separation  that  have  been  most 
noticeable  In  the  South,  defense  of  other 
civil  rights  now  being  menaced  has  been 
taken  up  by  southern  Senators.  How  much 
support  they  can  recrxilt  from  other  regions 
remains  to  be  seen.  A  nose  count  has  Indi- 
cated sufUclent  Senators  uncommitted  oo. 
cloture  to  leave  the  outcome  of  a  llllbuster 
In  doubt. 
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Should  the  aoutheni  effort  to  rally  public 
opinion  fall  during  the  long  dlscuMlona  on 
the  Senate  floor,  the  entire  country  will  be 
the  loser.  For  the  right  of  public  accommo- 
dation In  hotel*  and  re«tauranU  without  re- 
gard to  color  U  only  one  of  the  Iwues  at 
stake. 

Any  citizen  who  resists  the  Federal  will  as 
expressed  In  the  civil  rlghU  bill  may  be  sen- 
tenced to  prison— up  to  life — without  a  trial 
by  Jury.  The  right  of  habeas  corpus  Is  sus- 
pended for  persons  summarily  Jailed  under 
terms  of  the  legislation  and  no  appeal  Is  per- 
mitted from  the  Judge's  order  of  Imprison- 
ment. 

Trial  by  Jury  and  habeas  corpus  are  rights 
more  to  be  cherished.  In  our  Judgment,  than 
the  right  to  demand  a  cup  of  coffee  at  any 
counter  In  the  land.  Should  those  basic 
rights — and  many  others  now  In  danger — 
be  set  aside  In  the  name  of  better  race  rela- 
tions, they  may  be  denied  for  other  causes  In 
the  future. 

Though  the  civil  rights  bill  has  been  pro- 
moted as  an  equalltarlan  measure  and  there- 
fore liberal,  this  movement  actually  Is  a  step 
backward  toward  despotism. 

The  only  way  to  enforce  such  a  radical  and 
unpopular  measure  U  to  give  Government 
strong  powers  over  the  Individual. 

The  closer  our  country  moves  toward 
chaos — and  rights  demonstrations  are  break- 
ing out  all  over  the  Nation — the  nearer  comes 
the  time  when  only  a  despot  can  restore  peace 
In  the  streets.  If  and  when  the  day  arrives 
when  a  strong  ruler  governs  the  United 
States,  the  Republic  will  be  as  dead  as  though 
a  foreign  enemy  had  crushed  It. 

The  voices  of  southern  Senators,  droning 
in  relays  on  Capitol  Hill,  are  sounding  a 
warning  that  may  be  too  loud  for  freemen 
to  hear.  If  that  Is  so,  the  Republic  Is  already 
gravely  sick. 


lOU  NO.  14— THE  UnLTTY'S  PROB- 
LEM :  TOO  MUCH  PROFIT 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
delighted  to  read  the  headline.  "Tax  Cut 
To  Trim  Utilities  Bills — Reduction  Is 
Hidden  Benefit  of  Congressional  Action." 
on  the  front  page  of  the  financial  section 
of  the  New  York  Times  for  Sunday. 
March  1. 

The  article,  by  Gene  Smith,  reported 
that  "the  reduced  bills  for  electric,  gas. 
and  telephone  service  will  stem  from  a 
reduction  in  corporate  income  taxes  from 
the  old  52  percent  to  the  new  50  percent." 
The  article  included  an  important  quali- 
fication : 

There  is  no  clear-cut  rule  In  this  matter. 
In  most  cases.  It  depends  on  Interpretations 
by  Individual  State  regulatory  bodies.  Lack- 
ing any  decisions  by  them.  It  may  be  up  to 
the  separate  companies. 

A  glum  prediction  about  the  effect 
of  the  tax  cut  on  rates  for  consumers  in 
the  Washington  area  appeared  Friday, 
March  6.  in  the  Washington  Post.  Fi- 
nancial Editor  S.  Oliver  Goodman  said. 
In  the  lead  paragraph: 

Washington  utilities  are  analyzing  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Federal  Income  tax  cut,  but  It 
seemed  doubtful  that  there  would  be  enough 
of  a  saving  to  warrant  passing  it  on  to  cus- 
tomers In  the  form  of  rate  cuts. 

The  article,  which  I  shall  insert  in  the 
Record  along  with  the  Times  article,  in- 
cluded some  calculations  by  the  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Arlington  Public 
Utilities  Commission  which  suggest  that 
the  local  utilities  will  benefit  substan- 
tially from  the  tax  reduction.  He  esti- 
mates that  Potomac  Electric  Power  can 
reduce  the  payment  of  Federal  taxes — 


which  the  consumers  pay  as  part  of  their 
electricity  bills— by  $703,000  this  year, 
and  by  $1,319,000  next  year.  Perhaps 
some  customers  would  not  consider  these 
amounts  too  insignificant  to  warrant  a 
rate  reduction. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  headline  in 
the  Times  proves  to  be  correct.  But  I 
would  hope  that  editorial  accolades  for 
the  Investor-owned  utilities — lOU's — 
will  be  deferred  until  after  the  rates  have 
actually  been  reduced.  Those  reduc- 
tions should  not  only  reflect  the  com- 
panies' savings  made  possible  by  the  new 
tax  law.  Consumers  in  some  States  are 
still  waiting  for  the  regulatory  agencies 
to  require  the  lOU's  to  share  with  the 
customer  the  benefits  of  accelerated 
depreciation,  which  were  granted  several 
years  ago.  And  consumers  in  many 
States  are  still  waiting  for  the  regulatory 
agency  to  require  the  lOU's  to  share 
with  the  consumer  the  benefits  of  cost 
reductions  brought  about  by  technologi- 
cal improvements. 

The  January  1.  1964.  issue  of  Forbes 
magazine  deals  with  this  latter  point. 
It  tells  of  the  "unexpected  problem  for 
the  electric  power  companies."  It  is  a 
problem  all  of  us  would  like  to  have. 
The  companies  are  making  too  much 
money.    The  Forbes  article  states  that: 

The  Industry's  plant  expansion  Is  paying 
off  In  higher  efficiency  and  rising  profits  Just 
when  capital  spending  Is  off  sharply,  because 
growth  In  demand  has  slackened  somewhat 
Therefore  net  Income  has  been  rising  faster 
than  net  property,  and  the  industry's  rate  of 
return  has  moved  up  steadily. 

This  profit  problem,  one  should  re- 
member, existed  prior  to  approval  of  the 
new  tax  law.  which  not  only  provides 
the  lOU's  with  a  2-percent  reduction 
in  corporate  tax  rates,  but  also  prohibits 
Federal  regulatory  agencies  from  requir- 
ing that  benefits  of  the  3-percent  invest- 
ment credit  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 
So  this  excess  profit  problem  is  now 
worse  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year. 

I  read  through  the  Forbes  article  hope- 
fully, anticipating  that  it  would  suggest 
that  the  answer  to  the  excess  profits 
problem  of  lOU's  would  be  rate  reduc- 
tion. 

Therefore  I  was  somewhat  startled  to 
read: 

The  long-term  solution  to  the  rate-of- 
return  problem  seems  to  lie  In  expanding  the 
rate  base. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  Times.  Post,  and  Forbes  articles  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  (N.T.)  Times. 
Mar.  1.  1964] 


Tax  Ctrr  To  Trim  UTiunia'  Bnxs — Reduc- 
tion Is  Hidden  Benefit  or  Congressional 
AcnoK 

( By  Gene  Smith ) 
As  Americans  start  picking  up  fatter  pay 
checks  next  month,  many  will  also  find  that 
their  monthly  bills  for  utilities  will  be  a  bit 
smaller  than  In  the  past. 

This  Is  one  of  the  hidden  benefits  of  the 
tax-reduction  measure  passed  last  week  by 
Congress  and  signed  Wednesday  evening  by 
President   Johnson.     The   reduced   bills   for 


electric,  gas,  and  telephone  service  will  stem 
from  a  reduction  In  corporate  Income  tax 
rates  from  the  old  53  percent  to  the  new  60- 
percent  rate. 

There  Is  no  clear-cut  rule  In  this  matter 
In  most  cases.  It  depends  on  Interpretations 
by  Individual  State  regulatory  bodies.  Lack- 
ing any  decisions  by  them.  It  may  be  up  to 
the  separate  companies. 

The  biggest  uUUty  of  all.  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  was  the  first  to 
Issue  a  public  statement. 

KCONOMIC    STIMULATION 

Frederick  R.  Kappel.  chairman  and  chief 
executive  said  the  tax  action  created  the 
possibility  of  substantial  economic  stimula- 
tion. He  did  not  comment  on  rates  since 
this  would  be  up  to  Interpretations  In  the 
separate  States.     But  he  said: 

"In  the  Bell  System  we  think  we  can  make 
our  greatest  contribution  by  Investing  the 
corporate  tax  savings  in  activities  that  in- 
crease employment  and  also  make  goods  and 
services  more  valuable,  more  attractive,  and 
more  wanted." 

Mr  Kappel  estimated  the  Initial  2-percent 
cut  In  corporate  taxes  would  reduce  the  Bell 
System's  tax  bill  for  this  year  by  $55  million 
He  also  said  the  record  M.as  billion  expan- 
sion program  would  be  Increased  by  an  addi- 
tional HOC  million  and  that  12.000  to  16.000 
Jobs  would  be  created  directly  or  Indirectly 
as  a  result. 

Locally,  the  New  York  Public  Service  Com- 
mission has  scheduled  no  action  on  Its  Inter- 
pretation as  to  whether  the  tax  savings  to  the 
utilities  should  be  passed  on  to  customers  or 
left  within  the  companies.  Spokesmen  for 
several  utilities.  Including  the  Consolidated 
Edison  Co.  of  New  York.  Indicated  they  felt 
this  would  be  considered  a  reduction  In  op- 
erating expenses  and  would  thus  be  passed 
on  to  the  customers. 

The  situation  Is  about  the  same  In  Illinois, 
although  Commonwealth  Edison  Co..  which 
provides  electric  service  for  the  Chicago  area, 
has  Indicated  that  Its  plans  to  cut  its  rates. 

The  Illinois  Coromerce  Commission  an- 
nounced on  February  19  that  It  planned  to 
examine  the  rate  situation  In  light  of  the 
then-expected    Income-tax-rate   cut. 

COMMISSION    DEMANDS    MET 

James  W.  Karber.  commission  chairman, 
said  at  that  time  that  It  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  predict  the  precise  effect  of  the 
new  tax  rates  on  future  utility  rates. 

"Certainly  there  will  be  no  across-the- 
board  reductions  In  the  rates  of  all  utilities." 

He  stated  the  State  commission  would 
study  all  rates  for  reasonableness  and  added 
that  the  commission  would  also  consider 
"the  stimulation  of  the  general  economy  by 
the  utilities'  construction  programs  and  the 
effect  of  such  construction  on  the  capital 
Investment  required  to  serve  each  customer." 

In  Minnesota.  Northern  States  Power  Co. 
Is  In  an  unusual  position.  It  does  not  have 
to  deal  with  a  State  commission,  but  Its 
subsidiaries  In  Wisconsin  and  North  DakoU 
do. 

Consequently,  the  company  works  consci- 
entiously to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Indi- 
vidual State  commissions.  Northern  States 
Power  has  made  seven  electric  rate  cuts 
since  September  1,  1961.  These  have  pro- 
vided consumers  with  savings  of  $8.8  mil- 
lion on  an  annual  basis.  These  figures  in- 
clude $2.4  million,  effective  In  March. 

Allan  S.  King,  president,  stated,  before  the 
tax  revision  was  passed  and  signed,  that 
such  reductions  would  be  made  In  the  com- 
pany's rate  schedule. 

He  added,  "It  Is  our  company's  consistent 
policy  to  give  our  customers  the  benefits  of 
operating  efficiencies  and  reduced  coaft 
through  rate  reductions." 

In  Florida,  the  public  utilities  commis- 
sion has  not  made  a  decision  yet  but  It  has 
indicated  It  would  do  so  "In  the  next  few 
days." 


This  group  has  been  Identified  as  "the 
most  liberal  commission  In  the  United 
States"  so  its  decision  should  have  a  de- 
cisive  bearing  throughout  the   Nation. 

(From   the  Washington    (DC.)    Post. 

Mar.  6.1964] 

District  or  Columbia  UTiLrriis  Weigh 

Extent  or  Tax  Cut 

(By  S.  Oliver  Goodman) 

Washington    utilities    are    analyzing    the 

effects  of  the  Federal  Income  tax  cut,  but  It 

seemed  doubtful  that  there  would  be  enough 

of   a    saving    to    warrant    passing    It   on   to 

customers  In  the  form  of  rate  cuts. 

The  Washington  Gas  Light  Co.  said  that 
the  firm's  net  Income  will  benefit  about 
$279,700  this  year  from  the  tax  reduction. 
Figuring  on  442,684  meters  In  service  on 
December  31,  1063,  the  average  rate  cut  that 
could  be  allowed  would  be  63  cents  a  year 
per  customer. 

However,  he  further  pointed  out,  a  com- 
plex provision  of  the  new  tax  bill  provides 
for  accelerated  taxpayments  by  all  corpora- 
tions. This  means,  he  said,  that  all  firms 
win  be  paying  their  taxes  faster  so  that 
actually  there  wUl  be  no  cash  benefit  to 
them  until  after  1970. 

There  was  no  Immediate  comment  from 
Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.  and  Chesapeake  & 
Potomac  Telephone  Co.  on  whether  they 
would  be  able  to  pass  on  any  of  their  tax 
savings  to  customers. 

Meanwhile  Charles  Hammond,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Arlington  Public  UtUltles 
Commission,  has  prepared  some  figures  Indi- 
cating how  area  utilities  will  benefit  from 
the  tax  cut. 

His  calculations  (not  verified  by  the  Wash- 
ington  Post)   are  as  follows: 

Washington  Gas  Ught  Co.  paid  $7,293,000 
m  Federal  Income  tax  In  1963.  Based  on 
that  amount,  the  company  will  save  $583,000 
m  taxes  in  1964  and  $1 ,094.000  In  1965. 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.  paid  $8,793,000 
In  Federal  Income  Ux  In  1962  (latest  avaU- 
able  figure).  Based  on  that  amount,  the 
company  will  save  $703,000  In  taxes  In  1964 
and  $1,319,000  In  1965.  Pepco  had  376.039 
customers  at  the  end  of  1962. 


Service  Electric  &  Gas  Co.  could  scarcely  be 
expected  to  match  the  fuel  costs  of  an 
American  Electric  Power  Co.  or  of  an  Ohio 
Edison  Co..  which  bestride  the  Appalachian 
coal  fields.  Nor  are  urban  utilities  like 
Philadelphia  Electric  Co..  or  exurban  glanU 
like  Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp.  or  Gen- 
eral Public  Utilities  Corp..  which  serve  some 
of  the  more  depressed  eastern  Industrial 
areas,  likely  to  match  growth  rates  with  a 
Ontral  &  South  West  Corp.  And  utilities 
fubject  to  regulation  as  unsympathetic  as 
New  York's  or  California's  are  likely  to  be 
less  profitable  (see  yardstick  below)  than 
those  In  the  lenient  hands  of.  say,  Virginia 
or  Texas.  But  as  one  Industry  executive 
warned,  "Beware  of  utility  men  bearing  too 
many  excuses."  For  In  utilities,  too,  man- 
agement Is  often  decisive. 

Yardsticks  of  performance:  VtiXitiea 

GROWTH 

[5-year  compounded  rate) 


Yardsticks  of  performarKce:  Utilities — Con. 

TREND 

[Latest  12  months  versus  3-year  averane] 
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[From  Forbes  magazine.  Jan.  1.  19*41 
Greater  Ettictenct  Has  Generated  an  Un- 
expected Problem  for  the  Electric 
Power  Companies — The  Earnings  or 
Manx  Are  Bumping  Against  Their  Rate 
Ceilings 

Since  the  war's  end,  U.S.  electric  utilities 
have  faced  a  unique  growth  problem.  Their 
7.5  percent  average  annual  growth  has  been 
dependably  steady  and  pleasant  to  live  with. 
But  because  It  takes  $4  In  utility  plant  to 
supj>ort  $1  In  revenues,  the  utilities  had  to 
spend  a  fantastic  $41  billion  on  new  plant 
between  1948  and  1962.  And  unlike  the  steel 
Industry,  they  got  their  money's  worth:  A 
319  percent  Increase  In  generating  capacity 
(to  146  million  kilowatts)  yielded  a  full  211 
percent  rise  In  earnings  (to  $2.1  billion)  on 
180  percent  higher  revenues  (of  $10.9  bil- 
lion). For  year  after  year,  the  Industry  has 
produced  more  power  more  cheaply,  efficient- 
ly, and  profitably — with  no  end  In  sight. 

THE    INDIVIDUALISTS 

Yet  as  the  Forbes  yardstick  makes  abun- 
dantly clear,  the  Indtistry's  overall  success  U 
blended  from  sharply  differing  Individual 
records.  Anyone  who  doubts  this  can  com- 
pare the  growth  records  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Bdlson  <3o.  and  Texas  Utilities  Co. 
with  those  of  CJonsolldated  Bdlson  (3o.  of 
New  York  and  Detroit  Edison  Co.  Or  they 
can  stack  the  profiUblUty  of  Virginia  Elec- 
tric &  Power  Co  against  that  of  Pacific  Oas 
A  mectrlc  Co.  True,  such  differences  are  In 
part  matters  of  geography  or  population 
growth  or  fuel  availability.  After  all.  New 
York's  Con  Bdlson  or  New  Jersey's  Public 


>  Ftow-through    benefits  eliminated   to   make   daU 
comparable. 
•  Declined. 
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ELECTRIC  AND  GAS 


Return 

on 
equity 


Texas  Utilities 

Central     and     South 
West 

American  Electric 
Power ' 

Virginia  Electric ' 

Ohio  Edison  ' 

Commonwealth  Edi- 
son  

Philadelphia  Electric*. 

Southern  Co.. 

General  Public  UtUl- 
tles'-  

Middle  South 

Public  Service  Electric 
A  Oas>.. 

Southern  CalHomla 
*dlson' 

Consumers  Power 

Pacific  Gas  A  Electric ' 

Niagara  Mohawk' 

Detroit  Edison 

Consolidated  Edison  ' 

TELEPHONE    AND   COM- 
MUNICATIONS 

General  Telephone 

American  Telephone  A 

Telegraph 

Western  Union  ' 

Industry  median 


Cash 

flow 

to 

equity 


Oper- 
ating 
profit 
mar- 
gin* 


Group 
rank- 
ing 


Ptr- 
cent 
12.6 

10.8 

10.1 
10.6 
10.2 

10.2 
9.6 
9.5 

9.3 

8.5 

8.8 

8.2 
9.0 
8.5 
7.9 
8.1 
6.8 


10.3 

9.2 
S.8 
9.4 


Per- 
cent 
19.0 

17.8 

1&6 
17.3 
17.6 

17.4 
17.9 
17.6 

15.8 
16.7 

16.9 

14.9 
IS.  8 
15.4 
16.1 
14.0 
14.3 


21.4 

16.6 
11.1 
16.8 


Per- 
cent 
27.7 

25.5 

23.2 
24.0 
23.3 

20.9 
2al 
22.8 

23.8 
18.9 

16.8 

21.2 
18.2 
19.5 
15.9 
18.4 
15.6 


14.8 

16.7 
3.4 

19.8 


9 
10 
10 
11 
12 
13 


•  After  depreciation  and  taxes. 


«  Gate  or  loss  in  percentage  polnU. 
•  No  change. 

Note.— Companies  are  listed  in  each  group  in  order 
of  their  performance. 

managcment  and  the  imagination 
Take  fuels  costs,  a  good  35  percent  of  the 
Industry's  operating  costs.  They  might  seem 
an  Intractable  expense  Item.  Yet  when  lack 
of  new  hydroelectric  sites  forced  both 
Southern  California  Edison  and  Pacific  Gas 
&  Electric  to  move  toward  steampower, 
SoCal  Edison  taUcMWl  Its  exp>anslon  so 
astutely  between  1967  and  1962  that  Its  ex- 
pense ratio  (operating  expense  and  main- 
tenance as  a  percent  of  revenues)  feU  from 
44  to  40  percent.  whUe  P.O.  &  E.'s  rose  from 
62  to  66  percent. 

Or  consider  what  happened  when  natural 
gas  for  boiler  fuel  began  to  soar  In  price  a 
few  years  ago.  Though  Central  &  South 
■West's  fuel  costs  rose  39  percent  In  Just  6 
years.  C.  ft  S.W.  offset  the  rise  by  adding  more 
efficient  plant.  And  Southern  Co..  with  low- 
cost  coal  at  hand,  turned  to  It  so  effectively 
as  to  chop  Its  expense  ratio  three  points  (to 
40.8  percent)    In  the  same  period. 

Among  veteran  coal  users.  Virginia  Electric 
ft  Power  for  years  pressured  the  railroads 
Into  freight-rate  cuts  by  threatening  to  buUd 
a  mine-mouth  generating  plant.  The  same 
threat  recently  won  Commonwealth  Edison 
Oo.  reductions  of  some  $5  million  a  year. 
General  Public  Utilities'  experimental  use  at 
Its  steamplants  of  coal  slurry,  the  coal  and 
water  mlxttire  carried  by  coal  pipelines, 
forced  the  railroads  to  come  up  with  a  new 
service— the  Integral  train — and  a  competi- 
tive rate.  And  on  the  west  coast.  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electrics  new  natural  gas  pipeline 
from  Canada  also  pressured  P.O.  &  E.'s  tradi- 
tional gas  suppliers  Into  keeping  prices  down. 

plakt  progress 
But  fuel  Is  not  the  only  route  to  savings. 
"When  fuel  costs  are  low."  observes  Ameri- 
can Electric  Power's  President  Donald  C. 
Cook,  "there's  a  tendency  toward  waste.  We 
decided  we  were  also  going  to  be  as  efficient 
as  we  poeslbly  could."  Not  every  utility  has 
matched  AEPs  single-minded  concentration 
on  efficiency.  New  York's  Con  Edison,  for 
Instance,  has  not  once  In  the  past  5  years 
been  able  to  place  a  plant  on  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  list  of  the  Industry's  most 
efficient.  Yet  the  list  does  Include  the  Mercer 
plant  of  Con  Ed's  almost  equally  urban  New 
Jersey  neighbor.  PubUc  Service  Kectrtc  ft 
Oas,  Which  by  rapid  expansion  has  been  able 
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to  cut  Its  expense  ratio  from  54.5  percent  to 
48  8  percent  between  1957  and  1982 

Thanks  to  marked  technological  progress, 
such  economies  have  been  available  to  any 
utility  with  the  initiative  to  seek  them,  the 
resources  to  support  them  and  the  growth 
to  Justify  them.  Admittedly,  however,  the 
biggest  edge  accrued  to  those  utilities  that 
ranked  highest  In  growth.  (See  yardstick 
above.)  For  rapid  expansion  meant  that 
efficient  new  plants  furnished  an  Increasing 
proportion  of  their  output.  Thus,  nearly  76 
percent  of  Texas  Utilities'  generating  ca- 
pacity Is  under  10  years  old.  and  nearly  85 
percent  ot  Central  &  South  Wests.  Virginia 
Dectrtcs.  and  SoCal  Edison's— versus  only 
64  percent  of  Detroit  Edison's.  47  percent  of 
Philadelphia  Electrics  and  42  percent  of  Con 
Edison's  And  the  proportions  are  critical, 
for.  as  Con  Ed  President  Charles  Eble  points 
out.  the  new  units  need  only  two- thirds  as 
much  fuel. 

But  the  bigger  companies  have  one  ad- 
vantage despite  slower  growth :  They  can  add 
new  generating  plant  In  larger  and  more 
economical  units.  Thus.  Chicago's  Com- 
monwealth Edison,  which  spent  over  $200 
per  kilowatt  In  1952  for  the  160.000-kllowatt 
units  in  Its  Rldgeland  plant,  will  spend  only 
»113  per  kilowatt  for  two  580.000  kilowatt- 
hour  units  going  Into  service  at  lu  Jollet 
station  In  1985.  And  JoUet's  operating  cost 
should  be  under  half-a-cent  per  kilowatt- 
hour  versus  three-quarters  of  a  cent  at  Rldge- 
land "Size  and  economy. "  says  Detroit  Edi- 
son President  Walter  Clsler.  "go  hand  In  hand 
In  the  utility  business."  And  he  should 
know,  for  It  was  the  big  units  added  In  the 
1950'8  that  placed  Detroit  Edison  among  the 
country's  six  most  efficient  large  systems.' 

XOAO  TO  VOLUME 

American  Electric  Power's  smart  manage- 
ment has  proved  that  a  utility  need  not  be 
at  the  mercy  of  Its  territory's  growth. 
"We've  never  built  to  meet  a  demand."  says 
AEPs  Cook.  "We  built  our  capacity  and 
then  went  out  and  sold  It."  Cook  argues 
that  demand  for  power  can  be  created  as  Is 
demand  for  aluminum  beer  cans  or  color 
XV — by  cutting  prices  and  making  It  out- 
pull  the  comp>etlUon.  In  this  case  natural 
gas  and  oil. 

ASP'S  low-cost  power  has  not  only  lured 
such  heavy  power-consuming  Industries  as 
aluminum  Into  Its  area;  It  also  proved  the 
potential  of  the  all-electric  home.  Last 
year  AEP's  42.000  all-electric  customers  con- 
sumed on  average  5  times  the  electricity 
of  Its  other  residential  customers,  but  paid 
only  3.3  times  as  much  for  It.  And  because 
more  volume  means  more  profit.  AEP  ranks 
In  profitability  Just  behind  two  companies 
which  operate  In  fast-growth  country.  Cen- 
tral &  South  West  and  Texas  Utilities  (see 
yardstick  above ) 

Yet  for  years  AEP's  strategy  had  few  Imi- 
tators. Why  cut  rates,  went  the  query, 
when  Inadequate  household  wiring  limited 
the  demand  to  be  gained?  Then.  too.  com- 
panies like  Con  Edison.  Public  Service. 
Philadelphia  Electric.  Niagara  Mohawk  and 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  faced  an  awkward 
conflict  with  their  natural  gas  operations, 
often  the  faster  growing,  and  more  profit- 
able part  of  their  business. 

Of  late,  however,  the  Industry  Is  recogniz- 
ing the  balancing  value  of  the  all-electric 
home's  heating  load  Por  the  spread  of  air 
conditioning  Is  fast  replacing  the  old  winter 
demand  peak  with  a  new  and  potentially 
even  more  costiy  sununer  one.  Having  felt 
the  Impact  of  air  conditioning  first,  the 
southern  and  southwestern  utilities  were 
among  the  first  to  offer  promotional  rates 
for  electric  home  heating,  which.  In  any  case, 
costs  less  In  their  climates  But  recently 
even  the  big  eastern  utilities  have  begun 
to    offer    them,    Philadelphia    Electric    and 

'The  others;  American  Electric  Power, 
Consumers  Power  Duke  Power.  Niagara  Mo- 
hawk. SoCal  Edison. 


Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas  In  1981,  Con- 
solidated Edison  last  year. 

A  few  utilities  have  also  launched  a  fron- 
tal attack  on  demand  limitations  Imposed 
by  poor  home  wiring.  Southern  Co. 
a  few  years  back  began  sharing  the  cost  of 
rewiring  houses  to  allow  use  of  high-con- 
sumption appliances.  "The  rate  of  return 
on  this  business."  says  Southern  President 
Harllee  Branch.  Jr  .  "has  been  substantially 
higher  than  that  earned  on  our  residential 
business  as  a  whole."  Recently  Common- 
wealth Edison  launched  a  similar  program; 
and  AEP  will  provide  underground  wiring 
for  electric  subdivisions,  service  wiring  for 
electric  homes.  "We  see  no  reason."  says 
AEP's  Cook,  "why  we  shouldn't  supply  the 
same  service  as  the  telephone  company  " 

However  they  may  feel  about  actually 
lowering  rates,  most  utilities  strongly  favor 
suble  rates  Thus  Southern  Co.,  three 
of  Middle  South  Utilities'  four  subsidiaries 
and  Central  &  South  West  have  not  had  a 
rate  Increase  since  the  war.  Detroit  Edison 
and  Philadelphia  Electric  since  1949.  Vir- 
ginia Electric  since  1954.  But  companies 
that  lacked  the  growth  or  efficiency  to  offset 
their  rising  costs  felt  such  pressure  on  earn- 
ings as  to  force  them  to  seek  Increases  from 
State  regulatory  commissions.  Con  Edison, 
for  example,  got  a  $15.7-mllllon  Interim  In- 
crease In  1960.  a  second  of  »10.4  million  in 
1962.  and  Is  now  back  askli^  for  827  million 
more. 

Por  most  utilities,  however,  rate  Increases 
are  much  less  crucial.  The  Industry's  plant 
expansion  Is  paying  off  In  higher  efficiency 
and  rising  profits  Just  when  capital  spending 
Is  off  sharply,  because  growth  in  demand 
has  slackened  somewhat  Therefore  net  In- 
come has  been  rising  faster  than  net  prop- 
erty, and  the  Industry's  rate  of  return  has 
moved  up  steadily  Even  those  companies 
earning  less  than  6  percent  (eg.  Niagara 
Mohawk. <  Consumers  Power,  Middle  South 
Utilities.  Southern  Co..  Pacific  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric) can  look  forward  to  significant  Im- 
provement In  the  normal  course  of  events. 
The  trend  has  been  speeded  by  the  ruling 
of  many  State  commissions  that  tax  savings 
from  faster  depreciation  cannot  be  normal- 
ized by  a  charge  to  Income,  but  must  flow 
through  to  net — a  decision  that  notably  Im- 
proved both  reported  net  Income  and  rate 
of  return  of  the  companies  Involved  In 
fact,  for  many  companies  the  rate  of  return 
Is  so  high  that  some  analysts  fear  they  are 
now  threatened  with  rate  reductions. 

CBEATTVX    MANEUVU 

Most  utllltymen  are  Inclined  to  mlnlmlee 
the  problem.  "We  do  not  expect  to  run  Into 
our  rate  celling  In  the  near  future."  says 
Consumers  Power's  Chairman  Alphonse  H. 
Aymond,  Jr.;  while  Commonwealth  Edison 
President  J.  Harris  Ward  adds,  "We  are  not 
earning  an  excessive  rate  of  return." 

Corporate  profiles 
[In  million  si 


Corporate  profllea — Contlned 
( In  million.*] 


Total 
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.\mei1can  Electric  Power' 

Centni)  A  South  West 

Commonwealth  Edison 

Consolidated  Edlaoo  ' 

Con-sumers  Power 

IVtroit  Edlaon 

lieneral  fuHlc  I'tUltlesi 

Middle  South  I'tllUles 

Niagra  Mohawk  Power' 

Ohio  Edison 

Puclflc  Oss  4  Elsctrtc  ' 

Philadelphia  Electric  ' 

Public  Service  Electric  4  Oas  ' 
Southern  California  Edison  >.. 

Southern  Co 

Texas  Itilltlee 

Vlrgtaila  Electric  A  Power '.... 

I  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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26.717 
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Latest  12 
months 
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9.  $41. 9 

1,404.9 

291.8 


1.442.0 

08.5 

•10.9 


$389.7 
212.9 

sas.2 

747.1 
349.3 
310.4 
237.9 
249.4 
351.8 
184.7 
748.9 
300.1 
472.7 
375.7 

3n.o 

200.7 
195.0 


$n.o 

38.0 
91.0 
08.9 
47  8 
46.5 
34.4 
28.6 
37  I 
32.0 

>  loao 

44.4 
54.5 

S3.0 
53.0 
SO.  8 
35.7 


1  Elow-thouch  beneflu  have  been  eliminated  In  net 
Income  flfurt^. 
>  Estimated 

Nonetheleas,  In  the  last  year  or  so  nearly 
every  major  utility  has  reduced  some  rates — 
and  for  good  reason.  Por  the  cuts  were  most- 
ly on  promotional  rates  for  volume  business, 
which  tend  to  generate  more  revenues  and 
earnings;  while  the  utUlty  commissions  would 
probably  have  cut  rates  across  the  board. 

Yet  promotional  rate  cuts  In  time  create  a 
happy  problem  of  their  own.  Por  given 
excess  capacity — and  this  Is  what  most  pro- 
motional cuu  are  designed  to  plug — It  oosts 
little  to  produce  even  large  amounts  of  extra 
power  "We've  got  the  capacity,  the  man- 
power and  the  equipment,"  says  Central  & 
South  West's  President  John  Osborne,  "the 
only  cost  Is  the  fuel.  If  rate  reductions  are 
promotional — and  ours  are — you  do  more 
business  than  before  and  you  earn  more 
money  on  It." 

The  long-term  solution  to  the  rate-of-re- 
turn  problem  seems  to  He  In  expanding  the 
rate  base.  This  should  result  In  part  from 
normal  capital  spending,  beginning  to  rise 
again  after  a  dip  that  has  continued  since 
1958.  But  some  of  It  will  come  from  expand- 
ing the  whole  concept  of  what  constitutes 
utility  plant.  Thus  Commonwealth  Edison. 
AKP  and  Southern  Co.  are  rolling  the  cost  of 
their  rewinng  programs  Into  their  rate 
bases.  And  while  Commonwealth  Edison 
hopes  to  cut  rates  by  $5  million  yearly  when 
its  Integral  trains  start  running.  It  will  also 
spend  85  million  on  freight  cars  to  provide 
the  service.  "The  arrangement  will  reduce 
rates  via  the  fuel  clause."  says  President  J. 
Harris  Ward,  "and  at  the  same  time  Increase 
our  rate  base." 

TKX  OONSBQXTXNCXS 

The  Important  thing  for  Investors  to  re- 
member Is  that  running  Into  a  regulatory 
celling  need  not  mean  catastrophe.  Any  in- 
telligent regulatory  commission  will  prob- 
ably allow  a  certain  premium  for  good  man- 
agement. Thus  It  might  view  more  sym- 
pathetically a  company  that  has  cut  Its  rates 
over  the  years  than  one  that  has  raised  them. 
And  It  would  likely  look  with  more  kind- 
ness on  a  company  with  the  lowest  rates  in 
the  State  than  on  the  one  with  the  highest. 

Further,  If  a  company  Is  ordered  to  hold 
down  or  even  reduce  Its  total  return  on  In- 
vestment, this  may  not  be  reflected  In  the 
trend  of  earnings  per  share  The  Industry 
lA  generating  some  62  percent  of  Its  capital 
needs  Internally  versus  only  32  percent  6 
years  ago.  Thus  net  per  share  can  continue 
growing  on  the  basis  of  reinvested  earnings. 
Por  It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  utilities  to 
flnance  their  expansion  by  Issuing  the  new 
common  that  so  regularly  diluted  earnings 
In  years  past. 

THK  COMICUNICATOCS 

By  contrast  with  the  electric  utilities, 
rate  cutting  by  the  big  communications  com- 
panies— American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.,  General  Telephone  &  EHectronlcs  Corp. 
and  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. — has  jiever 
been  particularly  popular.  But  there  were 
regulatory  problems  of  a  different  sort.  The 
PCC  last  year  rejected  AT.  A  T.'s  proposed 
rate  structure  for  Its  wide  area  data  service. 
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but  AT  ft  T.  had  not  given  up  hope  that 
the  Commission  would  accept  Its  wide  area 
telephone  rate  proposals.  Main  fly  In  the 
ointment:  opposition  from  AT.  ft  T.'s  prime 
competitor,  Western  Union. 

AT&T    competition  had  already  forced 
Western   Union   to  cut  rates  on  Its  private 
wire       service— reductions      that       Western 
Union's  slender  margins  could  HI  withstand, 
especially  when  Western  Union  desperately 
sought  more  revenues.     To  get  them,   last 
vear  It  posted  another  Increase  on  lu  public 
message    (I.e..    regular    telegram)     business, 
which  wUl  doubtless  decline  even  fas^r  as 
a   result      But   Western    Union    needed   the 
added  revenues  to  complete  Its  $100  million 
transcontinental  microwave  network,  which 
will    help    It    compete    more    directly    with 
AT  &  T.  in  several  telecommunications  areas. 
Though  still  paying  out  most  of  Its  earn- 
ings in  dividends.  Western  Union  was  penny- 
pinching  in  some  areas  by  cutting  executive 
salaries  10  percent  and  eliminating  most  of 
lu  advertUlng.    The  effort  seemed  to  be  pay- 
ing off  at  the  9-month  mark,  when  WU  re- 
ported earnings  nearly  doubled  on  a  7-per- 
cent rise  In  revenues.    But  some  of  the  gain 
stemmed   from    tax   credits,   while   WU  still 
had  some  heavy  payments  to  make  to  Its 
pension  fund.     And  even  with  the  comple- 
tion of  Its  microwave  system.  It  was  uncer- 
uln  whether  WU  could  generate  the  reve- 
nues to  offset  Its  higher  costs,  and  whether 
It  has  the  flnanclal  muscle  to  stand  up  to 
one  of  the  world's  largest  and  richest  com- 
panies, 

BXTTXX   MIX 

If  Western  Union  was  no  match  for 
AT&T  General  Telephone  &  Electronics 
was  doing"  fine.  In  the  last  5  years,  GenTel's 
telephone  revenues  and  profits  have  grown 
much  faster  than  AT.  &  T.'s,  but  Its  total 
profits  have  not.  Reason:  GenTel's  net  from 
manufacturing  peaked  out  at  837  million  In 
1959  when  Sylvanla  was  bought,  then  de- 
clined so  fast  (to  $24  mUUon  In  2  years) 
that  rising  telephone  earnings  could  not 
plug  the  gap. 

Since  then  GenTel's  Chairman  Donald 
Power  has  tidied  up  the  Sylvanla  operation 
by  selling  the  camera  dlvUlon,  strengthen- 
ing the  dealer  network  and  upgrading  the 
semiconductor  operation.  Hence  manufac- 
turing profits  last  year  were  back  to  a  more 
satisfactory  $33  million,  and  GenTel  had  the 
biggest  and  best  year  in  Its  history. 

So,  for  that  matter,  did  AT.  &  T..  which 
completed  a  $47  million  addition  to  Its  over- 
sea cable  network,  orbited  a  second  Telstar 
satellite.  Introduced  a  new  touch  tone  tele- 
phone, and  cut  Its  night  rates  on  long- 
distance telephone  service.  But  the  real 
measure  of  AT.  &  T.'s  management  was  that 
no  one  was  surprised  at  the  record  results. 
Like  the  man  who  did  the  difficult  at  once 
and  took  only  a  little  longer  for  the  Im- 
possible, AT.  &  T.  seems  to  have  turned  rec- 
ordbreaklng  Into  a  routine  performance. 
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FBI  DIRECTOR  STAYS  ON 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  Lyle 
C.  Wilson,  the  able  syndicated  columnist 
and  vice  president  of  United  Press  Inter- 
national, in  a  recent  column  takes  note 
of  the  fact  that  President  Johnson  In- 
tends to  waive  the  requirement  that  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  employees 
must  retire  at  age  70  in  order  that  the 
FBI's  distinguished  Director.  Mr.  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover,  be  allowed  to  serve  past 
January  1,  1965. 

President  Johnson  thus  reflects  the 
great  trust  and  confidence  the  American 
public  has  In  Mr.  Hoover. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Mr.  Wilson's  column,  entitled. 
"FBI  Director  Stays  On,"  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

iProm  the  Washington    (D.C.)    DaUy  News. 

Mar.  9,  1964] 

FBI    DiRiCTom   Stats   On 

(By  Lyle  C.  Wilson) 

President  Johnson  has  told  White  House 
callers  he  hopes  J.  Edgar  Hoover  will  con- 
tinue as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  Mr.  Johnson  has  said  that  he 
wants  Mr.  Hoover  to  direct  the  FBI  at  least 
as  long  as  he  remains  In  the  White  House. 

That  pleases  Mr.  Hoover  who  enjoys  vigor- 
ous good  health.  He  has  no  desire  to  retire 
so  long  as  he  can  be  of  service  to  his  country. 
Sometime  before  January  1,  1965,  therefore, 
the  President  will  sign  an  Executive  order 
waiving  with  respect  to  Mr.  Hoover  the  re- 
quirement that  FBI  employees  retire  at  age 
70.  Next  New  Year's  Day  will  be  the  Direc- 
tor's 70th  birthday. 

Mr.  Hoover's  age  and  the  Federal  retire- 
ment law  had  combined  to  arouse  some  spec- 
ulation that  the  Director's  distinguished 
career  would  end  with  this  year.  There  was 
a  bit  of  wishful  thinking  In  the  speculation, 
no  doubt,  because  left  wingers  of  American 
politics  declared  open  season  on  Mr.  Hoover 

long  ago. 

American  Communists  constantly  have 
campaigned  to  retire  Mr.  Hoover.  They  had 
ample  cause  for  their  anti-Hoover  crusades. 
Under  his  direction  the  FBI  became  an  effec- 
tive and  genuinely  feared  opponent  of  Com- 
munist subversion.  But  Mr.  Hoovers  ene- 
mies   were    not    limited    to    the    American 

Corrunles.  _4_„ 

The  non-Conununlst  left  wing  of  American 
politics  is  a  much  more  dangerous  enemy  of 
Mr.  Hoover  and  of  the  FBI  than  are  the  Com- 
munists. The  commies  cannot  do  much  be- 
yond yapping  their  resentment  each  time  the 
FBI  turns  over  a  Red  rock  to  examine  the 
Insect  life  beneath. 

The  non-Communist  lefties,  however,  often 
have  connections  In  high  places,  sometime 
including  the  White  House.  They  often  hold 
high  political  positions  themselves.  From 
such  power  points  In  Washington  the  Hoover 
hunt  has  been  directed  for  years.  Lefties  In 
and  out  of  the  Truman  administration  made 
a  big  hidden  play  against  Mr.  Hoover. 

They  hop)ed  to  persuade  Mr.  Truman  to 
Impose  certain  rules  and  regulations  on  the 
FBI  the  Idea  being  that  Mr.  Hoover  would 
resign  rather  than  preside  over  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Bureau  by  Executive  order.  HST 
was  too  smart  for  hU  lefty  friends  who  sought 
to  enlist  him  In  the  anti-Hoover  movement. 
Mr  Hoover  probably  is  the  best  known 
American  civil  servant.  Many  persons 
familiar  with  Government  rate  him  the  ablest 
administrator  In  public  office.  No  public 
servant  rates  higher  with  Congress  than  does 
Mr.  Hoover. 

His  direction  of  the  FBI  has  not  been 
openly  challenged  since  the  early  New  Deal 
years  when  the  Democrats  were  back  In  power 
clamoring  for  Jobs  after  many  lean  years. 
Chairman  Kenneth  McKeller,  Democrat,  of 
Tennessee,  of  the  powerful  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  demanded  FBI  Jobs  for  de- 
serving Tennessee  Democrats.  Mr.  Hoover 
balked,  enraging  Senator  McKellar. 

The  Senator  undertook  to  discipline  the 
Director,  bawling  threats  In  a  series  of  Senate 
speeches.  Few  men,  Including  presidents, 
could  cross  McKellar  and  get  away  with  It. 
Mr.  Hoover  could  and  did.  The  word  that 
Mr  Hoover  will  stay  on  the  Job  wUl  get  no 
cheers  from  the  American  lefties.  All  other 
Americans  are  likely  to  applaud. 


"VIETNAM:  COMPLEX  AND  DIFFICULT 
Mr.  BARTLETT.     Mr.  President,  the 


Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellknder] 
expressed  great  Interest  on  the  floor  the 


other  day  during  the  course  of  a  discus- 
sion  on   this   subject— I   desire   to   say 
that  last  Saturday.  March  7.  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  address  a  conference  on  Viet- 
nam at  Wlngspread,  Racine,  Wis.    This 
meeting  was  sponsored  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  in  cooperation  with  the 
Johnson  Foundation.    Present  were  dis- 
tinguished scholars  and  public  servants. 
Dr.  Wesley  R.  Kshel.  professor  of  po- 
litical science  at  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity and  one  of  the  country's  few  recog- 
nized experts  on  South  Vietnam,  spoke 
on  the  U.S.  role  In  that  country.    Speak- 
ing on  strategic  problems  In  southeast 
Asia  was  Col.  Donald  S.  Bussey.  a  man 
with  a  scholastic  record  as  extensive  as 
his  combat  record.     Richard  Dudman. 
a  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  correspondent, 
who  last  year  was  denied  reentry  Into 
Vietnam  because  of  the  Diem  regime's 
displeasure  with  his  reports,  gave  an  ob- 
servation on  the  present  scene.    Partic- 
ularly Illuminating  was  a  round  table 
discussion    on    alternate    policies    with 
Congressman  Henry  S.  Reuss,  from  Wis- 
consin, Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  attorney  and 
diplomat  who  served  In  many  positions 
under  the  Roosevelt  and  Truman  ad- 
ministrations, and  Dr.  Pishel. 

In  my  own  speech  I  tried  to  emphasize 
the  complexity  of  Vietnam. 
There  are  no  easy  answers. 
We  cannot,  we  should  not.  accept  de- 
feat. 

The  military  situation  must  be  im- 
proved before  there  can  be  hope  for  a 
satisfactory  negotiated  settlement. 

This  does  not  mean  we  should  close 
our  ears  to  talk  of  such  a  settlement.  We 
should  not  scorn  the  efforts  of  our  allies 
to  find  solutions  other  than  military  In 
southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  speech  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

VtrrNAM 

(Address   of   Senator  E.   L.   "Bob"   BAXTLrrr 
at  Johnson  Foundation  Education  Confer- 
ence Center.  Racine.  Wis.) 
I  should   Etart  by  explaining   why  1  am 
here.     I  am  here  because  recently  I  gave  a 
speech  on  the  Senate  fioor  discussing  Amer- 
ica's  role    In    South    Vietnam.      My   speech, 
and  one  given  on  the  same  day  by  Senator 
Mansfixld.  have  caused  a  good  deal  of  heat- 
ed controversy.     This  controversy  has  been 
not  a  little  aided  by  the  fact  that  most  of 
those  engaging  In  It  have  not  had  the  time 
nor  the  opportunity  to  read  what  actually 

we  said.  

The  policy  that  Senator  Mansfield  and 
I  advocated  on  that  Wednesday  2  weeks  ago 
has  been  called  a  policy  of  passive  surren- 
der. It  Is  neither  passive  nor  surrender. 
It  Is  more  an  attempt  to  combine  active  hope 
with  cool  realism. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  speak  for  Senator 
Manstiiu).  I  would,  however,  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  clarify,  if  poeslble,  my 
purpose  In  speaking  out.  If  I  do  succeed 
m  such  clarification.  It  will  be  a  remarkable 
achievement,  for  the  situation  In  Vietnam 
Is  anything  but  clear.  Misinformation,  con- 
fusion, contradictions,  and  doubts  abound. 
It  Is.  alas,  sadly  true  that  the  only  way  to 
be  really  clear  on  Vietnam  Is  to  speak  in 
such  general  terms  as  to  render  the  points 
made  practically  useless  In  appUcation  to 
what  Is  actually  happening  In  Vietnam.  The 
alternate  approach  Is  equaUy  \mhappy.  for 
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If  I  were  to  speak  In  detail,  using  only  that 
deuil  of  which  I  am  absolutely  "ure  and 
qualifying  each  point  on  which  I  am  not 
completely  certain,  my  talk  would  be  tedious, 
hesitant,  and  largely  Irrelevant. 

Let  me  start  with  a  principle:  for  the 
foreseeable  future  we  must  stay  In  South 
Vietnam:  we  cannot  pull  out.  As  a  nation 
we  are  committed  to  assisting  South  Viet- 
nam In  the  preservation  of  lU  Integrity  and 
Independence. 

There  Is  little  doubt  the  recent  succession 
of  coup  upon  coup  has  weakened  the  morale 
of  the  army  and  that  the  military  situation 
has  deteriorated  Secretary  McNamara's 
visit  to  Vietnam  Is  testimony  of  this.  The 
number  of  guerrilla  raids — Incidents  as  they 
are  called — has  increased  markedly.  The 
Vletcong  has  begun  daylight  forays.  The 
number  of  desertions  from  the  South  Viet- 
nam Army  has  Increased:  and.  as  one  cor- 
respondent put  It.  only  3  percent  of  the 
South  Vietnam  Army's  attacks  over  the  last 
week  actually  made  contact  with  the  Com- 
munists. 

Some  have  suggested  that  to  save  the 
situation  we  must  Uke  the  war  to  North 
Vietnam.  I  fall  to  see  that  ovir  national 
security  Is  endangered  enough  by  happen- 
ings In  South  Vietnam  to  warrant  the  risk 
of  a  major  war.  Por.  count  on  It:  selective 
bombings  of  North  Vietnam  could  be  but 
the  beginning  of  a  very  grave  and  hazardous 
game,  a  game  which  would  give  us  little  were 
we  to  win  and  which  would  cost  us  dearly 
were  we  to  loee. 

Perhaps  there  Is  an  alternate  policy,  a 
policy  leading  to  settlement  of  the  Vietnam 
struggle.  If  there  Is,  our  position  In  seek- 
ing for  It  will  not  be  Improved  by  bombing 
Hanoi  or  even  Shanghai. 

The  war  In  South  Vietnam,  although  In 
many  ways  supported  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese, and  for  all  practical  purpoeee  di- 
rected by  the  North  Vietnamese,  remains  a 
South  Vietnam  war.  The  guerrilla  fighters 
for  the  Vletcong  are  recruited  from  South 
Vietnam.  Most  of  the  equipment  used  by 
the  Vletcong  Is  American,  stolen  In  raids. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  what  anunu- 
nltlon  Is  not  stolen  from  us  Is  purchased 
across  the  border  In  Cambodia. 

Recently  Defense  Department  officials 
have  said  that  they  have  captured  sophisti- 
cated weapons  of  Chinese  origin  from  Vlet- 
cong strongholds.  However,  the  State  De- 
partment has  Informed  me  that  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  bringing  equipment  from  the 
north  Into  the  south  Is  by  way  of  the  so- 
called  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  traU  which  Is  nothing 
more  than  a  series  of  Jungle  paths.  Only 
material  which  can  be  carried  on  the  back 
of  a  man  can  be  carried  on  this  fall.  There 
Is  a  limit,  obviously,  to  what  can  be  carried 
In  this  way. 

Even  If  we  were  to  close  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
trail  and  to  blockade  North  Vietnam,  and 
even  If  this  did  not  cause  further  retaliation 
in  kind  from  North  Vietnam  and  China, 
what  would  we  gain?  The  rebels  are  In 
South  Vietnam  now;  they  would  still  be  there 
even  then. 

This  guerrilla  war  In  this  little  country  Is 
surely,  as  Secretary  Rusk  said  this  week, 
"mean,  difficult,  and  frustrating."  Guer- 
rilla warfare  Is  as  different  from  conventional 
warfare  as  Is  night  from  day.  Mao  Tse-tung 
has  said  that  the  strength  of  hU  guerrilla 
fighters  during  the  overthrow  of  China  was 
that  they  were  fish  who  could  swim  In  the 
sea  of  the  people.  When  guerrillas  are  not 
fighting,  they  fade  into  the  landscape.  They 
live  on  the  land  and  among  the  people. 

A  guerrilla- type  Insurgent  movement 
which  has  the  support  of  the  people  has 
yet  to  be  beaten.  Such  a  movement  which 
has  succeeded  In  terrorizing  the  people  Into 
silence  Is  extremely  difficult  to  beat. 

If  guerrilla  outbreaks  are  to  be  defeated 
by  a  central  government,  that  government 
must  have  the  confidence  of  Its  people.    It 


miut  be  able  to  protect  them  when  they  as- 
sist In  tracking  down  the  outlaws. 

It  Is  precisely  this  point  which  makes 
American  participation  in  South  Vietnam  so 
difficult.  Americans  are  not  South  Viet- 
namese. Americans  cannot  lose  themselves 
In  the  people.  They  cannot  swim  In  the 
sea  of  the  people. 

We  can  arm  and  train  and  equip  the  South 
Vietnamese  troops  but  we  cannot  fight  for 
them.  The  people  of  Vietnam  fought  the 
French  from  194«  through  1854  to  achieve 
their  Independence 

We  must  at  all  costs  avoid  being  cast  in 
the  role  of  an  Imperialistic,  colonial  power. 
If,  through  misadventure  or  folly,  we  should 
allow  the  struggle  In  Vietnam  to  become  one 
of  Asian  versxis  white  Intruders,  we  have  lost 
a  good  deal  more  than  South  Vietnam. 

The  war  In  South  Vietnam  Is  a  South  Vlet- 
nan^ese  war.  It  will  be  won  only  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  themselves.  It  will  only 
be  won  when  they  have  something  worth 
winning  It  for. 

Our  best  hope  appears.  I  believe,  to  hold 
and  strengthen  the  military  situation  as  best 
we  can  while  at  the  same  time  to  press  hard 
for  Improvements  In  the  central  govern- 
ment. Unlees  the  soldier  and  the  peasant 
believe  there  Is  real  hope  for  eoononxlc  and 
social  reform,  we  cannot  win.  If  there  Is 
such  hope,  we  shfUl  not  lose. 

Let  me  list  four  examples  of  reforms  which 
If  Instituted  would  have  powerful  effect: 

1.  The  "sweep  through"  strategy  so  popu- 
lar with  the  Vietnam  Army  must  be  changed. 
This  policy  has  meant  that  a  single  valley 
at  hamlet  has  repeatedly  changed  hands; 
first  It  Is  under  Vletcong  control,  then  cen- 
tral government,  then  Vletcong  again.  This 
has  led  to  the  repeated  burning  of  villages 
In  order  to  smoke  out  a  few  Vletcong.  This 
causes  great  destruction  and  casualties 
among  the  peasants  for  nothing  because  as 
soon  as  the  army  sweeps  by.  the  Vletcong 
moves  back  In. 

What  Ls  needed  Is  the  far  more  arduous. 
far  less  flashy  "clear  and  hold"  policy  de- 
veloped and  used  successfully  by  the  Brit- 
ish In  Malaya,  although  the  British  had  an 
easier  task  because  they  were  the  legal  gov- 
ernment. After  an  area  Is  cleared.  It  must 
be  held.  This  Is  hard  dirty  work  but  It  must 
be  done  and  we  must  Insist  the  Vietnamese 
Army  do  It. 

Battles  are  demoralizing.  Repeated  bat- 
tles over  the  same  land  lead  not  only  to  de- 
moralization but  to  passlveness  among  the 
people.  And  this  Is  what  Is  happening  now 
to  the  Vietnam  peasants.  Too  many  no  long- 
er care  who  wins:  they  Just  want  the  fight- 
ing to  go  somewhere  else. 

2  "niere  must  be  a  really  visible  and 
serious  effort  to  end  the  corruption  and  steal- 
ing with  which  the  central  government  has 
preyed  upon  the  people.  Soldiers  should  be 
paid;  a  peasant  should  have  the  benefit  of 
his  crops.  Of  course  corruption  is  hard  to 
stamp  out.  This  docs  not  mean,  however, 
that  a  try  should  not  be  made.  While  It  Is 
Important  that  corruption  be  eliminated.  It 
Is  even  more  Inxportant  now,  at  this  stage, 
that  the  people  see  that  someone  is  trying  to 
eliminate  It. 

3.  A  really  serious  effort  must  be  made 
to  Insure  the  continuing  operation  of  local 
government  ftinctlons. 

A  government.  If  It  Is  to  maintain  the 
respect  of  Its  people,  must  provide  schools, 
hospitals,  and  the  safety  of  the  streets.  In 
guerrilla  warfare,  far  more  than  In  conven- 
tional warfare,  it  Is  vital  that  the  basic  gov- 
ernmental functions  which  touch  each  and 
every  person  must  be  sustained  as  strongly 
and  as  long  as  possible.  This  has  not  al- 
ways everywhere  been  done  In  South  Viet- 
nam. 

4.  Lastly,  real,  and  again  visible,  efforts 
must  be  made  to  find  employment  for  the 
more  than  40  percent  of  South  Vietnamese 
men  who  are  currently  out  of  work;  to  es- 


tablish a  real  land  reform  program  In  this 
agricultural  coimtry  where  2  j)ercent  of 
the  landowners  hold  close  to  one-half  of  the 
land,  and  most  of  them  are  absentee  land- 
lords. 

All  of  this  and  the  many  more  reforms 
that  are  needed  as  well,  constitute  a  most 
difficult  program  to  carry  out  at  a  time 
when  the  country  Is  wracked  by  civil  war. 
It  must  be  done,  for  unless  the  Vietnamese 
people  have  something  worth  fighting  for. 
they  won't  continue  to  fight,  and  they  are 
the  only  ones  who  can  win  this  war. 

In  talking  about  winning  and  victory,  we 
must  be  quite  clear  about  what  sort  of  vic- 
tory we  can  expect.  I  foresee  the  probability 
that  we  may.  at  some  time  In  the  future, 
go  to  the  conference  table  in  order  to  achieve 
something  like  a  settlement  In  the  Indo- 
Chinese  Peninsula.  We  cannot  go  to  the 
table  imtll  the  military  situation  Is  Im- 
proved. Guerrilla  warfare  U  always  an  up 
and  down  affair,  and  right  now.  our  side  Is 
In  the  down.  We  must  Improve  our  military 
position.  We  must  avoid,  however,  that 
attitude  of  mind  which  maintains  that  al- 
though we  are  strong  today,  let  us  not  open 
negotlaUons  today,  let  us  wait  until  to- 
morrow when  we  may  be  stronger. 

For  we  will  never  be  able  to  obtain  a 
fortress  South  Vietnam  armed  and  secure. 
re;olutely  antl-Conununlst,  resolutely  demo- 
cratic. History,  geography,  and  demography 
are  against  this  happening.  Southeast  Asia, 
especially  the  Indochina  Peninsula,  is  nei- 
ther neat,  tidy  nor  strong.  Not  one  of  these 
countries  of  the  Eoutheast  will  ever  alone  be 
In  a  position  to  defend  Itself  completely 
against  the  fways  of  Its  huge  and  powerful 
neighbor.  China.  We  cannot,  as  Secretary 
Dulles  would  have  had  us,  assert  that  we  in- 
tend to  u£e  massive  retaliation  whenever  and 
wherever  a  Vietnamese  or  Laotian  border  is 
transgressed  by  a  guerrilla  or  an  Insurgent 
band:  for  this  Is  neither  creditable  nor  neces- 
sary. The  pressures  and  the  turmoil  in  the 
subcontinent  are  ages  old  and  they  will 
cause  trouble  long  after  we  have  gone. 
What  we  can  work  for  In  southeast  Asia  Is 
responsible  peace,  refponslble  freedom,  and 
responsible  stability,  not  total  security. 

We  can  expect  to  keep  the  guerrilla  men- 
ace under  substantial  degree  of  control,  we 
should  not  expect  to  eliminate  it  everywhere. 
There  have  been  dissidents  In  the  Jungles 
of  southeast  Asia  since  1941,  In  Malaya,  Ma- 
laysia, Bvirma,  Laos,  and  the  Vletnams.  By 
no  means  are  they  all  Communist  or  all 
united.  They  are  rebels  against  society  and 
they  must  be  kept  at  manageable  size  If  so- 
ciety Is  to  operate  In  these  nations. 

We  must  remember  that  when  we  went 
Into  the  South  Vietnamese  conflict,  our  ob- 
jectives were  limited.  They  should  remain 
limited  still;  we  should  resist  any  move  to 
elevate  these  objectives  and  with  them  the 
war.  Our  objectives  would  be  satisfied  by  a 
free  Vietnam  unconunltted  to  the  West,  bal- 
anced by  a  C<Hnmunlst  North  Vietnam  un- 
ccmimltted  to  the  East,  as  part  of  a  defused 
Indochlnese  Peninsula  in  which  the  great 
powers  and  the  Indochlnese  powers  under- 
take to  maintain  the  Integrity  of  the  borders 
of  each  of  the  Indochlnese  countries.  We 
should  not  reject  out  of  hand  any  moves  to- 
ward a  diplomatic  solution  such  as  this. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons,  and  for  many 
others,  that  I  spoke  out  on  the  Senate  floor 
that  Wednesday  2  weeks  ago. 

The  President  of  Prance,  recalling  France's 
80  years  of  experience,  knowledge,  and  In- 
terest In  Indochina,  had  announced  his  in- 
tention to  seek  "a  possible  neutrality  agree- 
ment relating  to  the  southeast  Asian  states." 
I  pointed  out  to  the  Senate  that  France  has 
advantages  here  which  we  do  not  have.  I 
felt  strongly,  I  still  feel  strongly,  that  we 
should  not  spurn  our  allies'  efforts  In  this 
matter. 

I  said,  that  Wednesday  3  weeks  ago.  In 
view  of  the  long  and  incredibly  costly  strug- 
gle in  Vietnam,  'It  would  seem  evident,  Mt. 


President,  that  any  possibility  of  obtaining 
a  diplomatic  solution  should  not  be  scorned; 
It  Is  Just  this  possibility  which  Prance  now 
intends  to  explore."  I  said  then,  I  say  now. 
let  us  be  rational,  let  us  be  flexible.  We 
can  no  longer  afford  In  men.  In  money,  or  In 
wisdom,  to  do  otherwise. 


COAST  GUARD  RESCUES  CREW  OP 
SINKING  SHIP 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Coast  Guard  was  founded  173  years  ago. 
It  is  the  smallest  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
It  numbers  but  32,000  men. 

In  this  year,  when  military  appropri- 
ations will  exceed  $55  billion,  the  Coast 
Guard's  appropriation  is  but  $350  mil- 

The  Coast  Guard  is  small  but  it  is 
important,  important  in  many  ways.  It 
provides  navigational  assistance  to 
ships  of  the  world  through  its  loran— 
long  range  aid  to  navigation— stations  in 
both  the  North  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans.  In  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  the  Phil- 
ippine Sea. 

It  performs  important  research  work 
in  oceanography. 

The  maintenance  of  coastal  security  is 
its  responsibility  and  its  constant  sur- 
veillance patrols  are  an  important  part 
of  our  Nation's  defenses. 

The  most  well  known  of  the  Coast 
Guard's  duties  is  that  of  search  and  res- 
cue. In  the  century  and  three-quarters 
life  of  the  Coast  Guard,  many  thousands 
of  persons  have  been  rescued,  many 
thousands  of  tons  of  cargo  have  been 
saved.  Last  year  alone,  the  Coast  Guard 
answered  37.330  calls  for  assistance  in- 
volving a  total  property  value  of  $1  bU- 
lion,  almost  2y2  times  the  entire  Coast 
Guard  budget  for  the  year. 

In  1963  the  Coast  Guard  saved  1,900 
lives,  a  remarkable  record. 

The  bravery,  the  courage,  the  hard 
work  of  the  Coast  Guard  was  clearly 
demonstrated  recently.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  weather  ship,  Coos  Bay,  went 
to  the  rescue  of  the  crew  of  the  British 
freighter,  the  Am\>assador,  which  sank 
in  seas  nmning  40  to  50  feet  high,  1,000 
miles  east  of  New  York. 

In  spite  of  the  high  waves,  the  crew 
of  the  Coos  Bay  was  able  to  extend  a  line 
to  the  deck  of  the  sinking  ship  and  la- 
boriously to  pull  across,  one  by  one,  the 
Ambassador  crew  members. 

All  of  the  crew  was  rescued,  with  the 
exception  of  14.  who  took  to  rafts  which 
were  swamped  and  lost,  and  the  captain, 
the  last  to  leave  the  ship,  who  gave  his 
life  for  his  ship. 

Skipper  of  the  Coos  Bay  Is  Comdr. 
Claud  Bailey.  He  and  his  crew  deserve 
our  praise  and  our  thanks.  Particular 
congratulations  should  go  to  BM3c.  Da- 
vid Bichrest.  He  has  been  recommended 
for  the  Coast  Guard's  life  Saving  Medal, 
and  rightfully  so. 

As  the  rescue  operations  were  under- 
way, observers  on  the  Coos  Bay  noticed 
a  rubber  liferaft  with  two  men  on  it, 
capsize  and  go  under.  Six  men,  led  by 
Ens.  Erwin  Chase,  volunteered  to  go 
after  the  two  now  at  the  mercy  of  the 
seas.  They  rescued  both.  As  they  were 
helping  one  of  the  two  onto  the  deck  of 
the  Coos  Bay,  they  failed  to  notice  that 
the  other  had  become  entangled  In  a 


cargo  net  at  water's  edge  and  that  he  was 
drowning.  Young  Bichrest,  ignoring  the 
direct  orders  of  the  skipper,  dived  over- 
board without  a  lifeline  and,  using  his 
own  knife,  cut  the  British  sailor  free. 
Young  Bichrest  disobeyed  an  order  and 
saved  a  life. 

Usually  we  say  that  ends  do  not  Justify 
the  means.  But  this  Is.  perhaps,  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule. 

Senators  will  wish  to  congratulate 
Boatswain  Bichrest.  Commander  Bailey 
and  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Coos  Bay. 

They  performed  In  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  the  Co€ist  Guard,  and  there  is 
no  higher  praise  for  them. 


PROPOSED  INCREASE  IN  HOURLY 
WAGE  AND  REDUCTION  OF  WORK- 
ING DAY  SOUGHT  BY  CERTAIN 
UNIONS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  read 
from  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Cleveland  press,  issue  of  Monday,  March 
9.  under  the  title  "Two  Building  Unions 
Ask  7-Hour  Day  and  Raise  of  40  Cents 
an  Hour." 

The  article  reads  in  part: 

A  40-cent  hourly  increase  and  7-hour  day 
are  being  sought  by  two  major  building  trade 
unions  In  this  year's  contract  negotiations. 

The  wage  hike  and  1-hour  reduction  in 
the  work  day  are  being  sought  by  Structural 
Ironworkers  Local  17  and  Bricklayers  Local 
5. 

I  quote  further: 

The  bricklayers  obtained  42  cents  in  1961 
in  their  3-year  contract.  Their  hourly  rate 
now  Is  $4.30 >4  plus  employer  payments  of  20 
cents  an  hour  for  health  and  welfare  and  10 
cents  an  hour  for  pensions. 

The  Ironworkers  get  $4.46  an  hour  plus  10 
cents  an  hour  for  the  health  and  welfare 
fund. 


I  have  calculated  that,  on  this  basis, 
the  daily  pay  now  runs  to  about  $39  a 

day. 

The  reason  why  I  rise  to  discuss  this 
subject  is  that  I  have  been  hearing  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  arguments  that, 
in  order  to  keep  our  people  employed,  the 
U.S.  Government  must  spend  money  by 
way  of  public  works,  financing  of  hous- 
ing construction,  and  otherwise. 

That  argument  is  very  appealing,  but 
I  put  this  question:  What  are  the  labor 
leaders  trying  to  do  with  respect  to  help- 
ing people  find  jobs?  How  is  the  little 
man  earning  a  wage  far  below  the  ap- 
proximately $40  a  day  going  to  get  him- 
self in  a  position  to  buy  a  house  or  have 
one  built?  What  are  they  doing  to  put 
Americans  to  work? 

It  is  ironic  that,  in  view  of  what  the 
Government  is  trying  to  do  by  way  of 
helping  individuals  buy  homes  and  help- 
ing people  find  jobs,  we  see  practically 
annual  demands  for  wage  increases  that 
would  soon  put  houses  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  ordinary  worker  to  buy. 

If  this  group  should  obtain  the  in- 
crease requested,  it  would  mean  that  the 
carpenters,  the  electricians,  the  plumb- 
ers, the  tirmers.  and  the  painters  would 
likewise  get  their  demands  for  Increased 
wages. 

I  voted  for  the  housing  programs  on 
a  number  of  occasions.  Now  we  are  con- 
fronted,  as    we    are    practically    every 


year,  with  demands  for  increased  wages 
and  less  hours  for  the  same  pay  when 
these  construction  workers  are  earning 
$40  a  day. 

How  are  we  going  to  persuade  people 
to  study  to  be  professors  in  colleges,  or 
teachers  in  schools,  or  engineers,  or 
nurses,  when  the  most  lucrative  field  of 
endeavor  seems  to  lie  in  fields  requir- 
ing less  vigorous  and  lengthy  training 
and  preparation? 

I  shall  await  with  Interest  the  argu- 
ments that  will  be  made  when  the  hous- 
ing bill  comes  before  the  Senate. 

Can  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
suffer  this  inordinate  drain  upon  their 
finances?  Can  they  suffer  the  vision  of 
government  trying  to  help  in  the  devel- 
opment of  an  industry  to  provide  homes 
for  its  citizens  while  those  who  profit 
most  want  more  and  more  out  of  every 
dollar  the  government  puts  into  it? 

I  realize  that  what  I  am  talking  about 
will  mean  bitter  recriminations  against 
me,  but  I  would  be  a  coward  if  I  did  not 
speak  up. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Cleveland 
Press  of  March  9,  1964,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Two  Building  Unions  Ask  7-HotrK  Day  and 
Raise  or  40  Cents  an  Hour 
(By  Antony  MazzoUnl) 
A  40-cent  hourly  increase  and  7-hour  day 
are   t>elng    sought    by    two   major    building 
trade  unions  In  this  year's  contract  negotia- 
tions. 

The  wage  hike  and  one-hour  reduction  in 
the  work  day  are  being  sought  by  Structural 
Ironworkers  Local  17  and  Bricklayers  Local  5. 
Other  crafts  are  expected  to  make  pro- 
posals similar  to  those  of  the  ironworkers 
and  bricklayers  in  negotiations  covering  near- 
ly 40,000  construction  workers  in  this  area. 

The  contracts  of  all  the  building  trades 
unions,  except  that  of  Electrical  Workers 
Local  38,  expire  at  midnight  April  30. 

Most  of  the  19  building  trades  unions  are 
expected  to  be  guided  by  negotiations  be- 
tween a  policy  committee  of  the  AFL-CIO 
Building  Trades  Council  and  a  committee 
representing  the  Building  Trades  Employers 
Association  and  the  Cleveland  chapter  of  the 
Associated  General  Contractors  of  America. 
The  BTC  policy  committee  and  employers' 
committee  are  expected  to  begin  negotiations 
in  late  March,  said  Thomas  McDonald,  BTC 
business  manager. 

The  3-year  contract  that  expires  this  year 
provided  wage  Increases  of  16  cents  annually 
for  all  the  unions,  except  the  bricklayers  who 
negotiate  their  own  contract  outside  of  BTC 
negotiations. 

The  bricklayers  obtained  42  cents  in  1961 
in  their  3-year  contract.  Their  hourly  rate 
now  is  $4,301/2  plus  employer  payments  of  20 
cents  an  hour  for  health  and  welfare  and 
10  cents  an  hour  for  pensions. 

The  Ironworkers  get  $4  46  an  ho\ir  plus 
10  cents  an  hour  for  the  health  and  welfare 
fund. 

The  electrical  workers  will  get  12  cents  an 
hour  May  1  to  pay  for  holidays  under  a  3- 
year  contract  that  expires  in  1965. 


THE   AUTOMATION  PROBLEM 
Mr.  BOGGS.    Mr.  President.  It  Is  en- 
couraging that  the  President  has  decided 
to  make  a  study  of  the  impact  of  auto- 
mation. 
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While  I  am  sure  the  study  he  proposes 
will  be  worthwhile.  I  would  be  happier  If 
he  were  following  the  approach  I  have 
proposed  in  my  bill,  S.  185,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  White  House  conference  on 
the  impact  of  automation. 

Besides  combing  the  country  for  in- 
formation and  recommendations  on  au- 
tomation, the  White  House  conference 
method  assures  widespread  kindling  of 
interest  in  the  problem  itself.  Since  au- 
tomation is  a  recent  and  generally  mis- 
understood problem,  the  public  needs  to 
know  more  about  it.  and  this  is  accom- 
plished in  the  White  House  conference 
process  which  builds  up  from  community 
to  area  to  State  levels.  The  data  and 
recommendations  finally  considered  in 
Washington  are  the  end  result  of  thou- 
sands of  meetings  in  every  section  of  the 
country.  In  this  way  the  Nation  speaks 
to  Washington. 

If  the  White  House  conference  plan 
is  well  carried  out,  it  Is  the  best  way  I 
can  think  of  for  arriving  at  a  national 
consensus  on  a  problem  of  vital  Interest 
to  us  all.  The  problem  is  serious  enough, 
and  immediate  enough,  to  require  such 
a  thorough  study  and  then  concerted 
action. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  for 
March  11. 1964.  carries  a  penetrating  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Priority  Is  People" 
which  underlines  importance  of  dealing 
with  the  automation  problem  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

THI  PmiORITT  Is  PlOPLE 

President  Johnson's  message  on  manpower 
defined  the  problem,  suggested  what  should 
be  done,  and  announced  "two  new  major 
administration  acUons"  that  have  been 
taken.  One  of  the  latter  Is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Committee  on  Manpower  to  study 
the  broad  Issues.  Such  study  U  obviously 
necessary.  But  no  less  urgent  Is  the  other 
more  specific,  and  perhaps  therefore  more 
promising,  administration  action:  a  study  of 
the  impact  of  automation. 

The  whole  message  should  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing, a  spur  to  wise  legislative  action,  and  an 
encouragement  to  public  discussion.  But 
when  the  President  says  that  his  programs 
will  succeed  "only  when  we  become  deter- 
mined that  nothing  Is  to  take  priority  over 
people."  the  question  of  automation  comes 
to  mind  with  special  force.  Probably  civil 
rights  Is  the  only  Issue  that  might  outrank 
the  automation  employment  equation  as 
"the  major  domestic  challenge,  really,  of  the 
sUties."  to  use  the  Kennedy  phrase.  Even 
In  civil  rights  the  p«u-tlcular  effect  of  auto- 
mation on  the  employment  of  unskilled  non- 
white  workers  heightens  the  problem. 

Last  year  in  the  United  States  SecreUry 
of  Labor  Wlrtz  said  that  "automation  Is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  preservation  of  the 
productive  advantage  which  this  country 
has  always  had."  The  solution  then  Is  not 
to  stop  the  march  of  the  machine,  as  attrac- 
tive as  this  may  sometimes  seem,  but  to  use 
it  to  the  best  human  advantage. 

Because  of  the  speed  of  this  march,  plan- 
ning— by  labor,  management,  and  govern- 
ment— is  more  essential  than  In  previous  ages 
of  technological  advance.  Autonuitlon  Is  not 
Just  a  better  mousetrap;  it  makes  the  mouse- 
trap obsolete. 

It  also  makes  some  workers  obsolete.  Not 
only  the  factory  workers,  who  are  estimated 
to  be  losing  200.000  Jobs  a  year  to  automa- 
tion,   but    the    white-collar    workers— even 


Junior    executives — who    are    confronted    by 
computerization  of  their  Jobs. 

At  one  extreme  is  the  point  of  view  that  It 
Is  not  automation  that  causes  unemploy- 
ment, but  the  mlnlmtim  wage  law  which 
prevents  the  hUing  of  workers  not  consid- 
ered worth  the  mlnlmxim  wage.  Another 
view  is  that  of  Henry  Kord  n.  who  said 
earlier  this  year  that  any  loss  of  Jobs  was 
due  not  to  too  mucli  technological  progress 
"but  too  little." 

Things  have  changed  since  the  first  Henry 
Pord  brought  more  pay  and  more  Jobs  to 
workers  through  a  degree  of  mechanization. 
There  was  then  a  huge  untapped  market 
ready  for  the  Increased  production. 

The  new  situation  requires  new  thinking. 
The  International  Labor  Organization  Is 
planning  a  conference  representing  12  coun- 
tries this  month.  There  have  been  others. 
Before  the  Senate  Is  a  proposal  for  a  legis- 
lative "Hoover-type"  commission  on  auto- 
mation. 

Meanwhile  the  administration  study  would 
seem  to  be  the  least  that  can  be  done.  Labor 
has  called  for  such  study  while  expressing 
doubts  about  mere  study. 

Certainly  the  study  must  lead  to  action. 
It  could  decide,  for  example,  that  the  pres- 
ent Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act.  helpful  as  it  Is.  should  be  made  less 
cumbersome  In  operation  and  perhaps  avail- 
able to  many  more  workers.  There  is  the 
question  not  only  of  displaced  workers  but 
the  "silent  firings"  of  workers  never  hired 
for  Jobs  no  longer  necessary.  There  is  the 
question  of  Identifying  which  Industries  will 
be  hit  with  automation  nest,  so  plans  for 
change  can  be  made. 

"We  can  no  longer  value  a  man  by  th« 
Jobs  he  does:  We've  got  to  value  him  as  a 
man."  says  Norbert  Wiener  from  his  long 
experience  with  cybernetics. 

This  does  not  mean  a  return  to  19th  cen- 
tviry  "Taylorism,"  with  its  intricate  plans 
for  paying  a  man  not  according  to  the  posi- 
tion he  held  but  to  the  skill  and  devotion 
with  which  he  filled  It.  But  as  Jot)s  change 
overnight,  the  individual  abUity  to  adapt 
will   probably  be   at  a  premium. 

When  the  statutlcs  are  reeled  off— the 
comparisons  between  a  dwindling  increase 
In  Jobs  and  a  growing  Increase  In  labor 
force,  for  example — it  becomes  terribly  clear 
that  many  people  could  get  lost  in  the  shuffle. 
We  hope  the  problem  will  be  seriously  con- 
sidered at  the  forthcoming  United  Nations 
Conference  on  world  trade.  We  are  glad 
the  U.S.  administration  Is  taking  steps  now. 


MANNED      AIR      AND      AEROSPACE 
CRAFT  AND  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  trained  Air  Force  flying  oCBcer  rapid- 
ly being  replaced  by  a  system  of  com- 
puters and  missiles,  I  think  it  behooves 
us  to  reflect  briefly  upon  the  wisdom  of 
the  metamorphosis  and  also  the  eCBcacy 
of  it.  An  article  by  retired  Army  Col.  D. 
P.  Yuell  in  the  American  Security  Coun- 
cil's Washington  Report,  Issue  of  Febru- 
ary 24.  questions  very  seriously  the  de- 
pendability of  our  Nation's  missile  sys- 
tem and  the  defense  philosophy  which 
places  total  reliance  on  missiles  as  a 
strategic  panacea. 

The  Yeuell  article  is  an  excellent  corol- 
lary to  a  Washington  Report  on  the  same 
subject  authored  last  May  6  by  Dr.  James 
D.  Atkinson,  associate  professor  at 
Georgetown  University. 

The  article  written  by  Colonel  Yeuell, 
who  since  1960  has  been  in  advanced  pro- 
gram planning  in  the  aerospace  indiistry 
and  a  consultant  on  military  technologi- 
cal problems,  was  the  subject  of  an  edi- 


torial February  28  by  James  Pllnchum. 
editor  of  the  Cheyenne.  Wyo..  State 
Tribune. 

Editor  Flinchum  notes.  "The  debate 
over  missile  reliability  has  been  raging 
for  several  years."  even  while  the 
United  States  has  made  great  strides  in 
weaponry. 
Colonel  Yeuell  cautions,  however: 
The  blunt  fact  is  that  no  operational  mis- 
sile or  any  i»T5totype  thereof  has  ever  been 
nuLrried  to  a  nuclear  warhead  for  the  com- 
plete test  firing  cycle  from  launch  to  tar- 
get. 

Editor  Flinchum  continues  by  under- 
scoring this  statement: 

Because  of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty, 
we  cannot  now  or  in  the  future  completely 
test  the  ability  of  our  present  missile  sys- 
tem to  fire,  deliver,  and  explode  a  nuclear 
weapon  on  target.  We  can  only  guess  and 
hope  they  will  do  so.  This  Is  one  of  the 
severely  limiting  factors  of  the  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty. 

The  frightening  thought  is  that  the 
Soviets  have  actually  tested  missiles  with 
nuclear  warheads  from  launch  to  target 
and  we  have  not. 

Mr.  President,  on  March  6  I  placed  in 
the  Record  several  lines  of  testimony 
given  by  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara  during  hearings  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  February  20.  1963. 
In  that  testimony.  Secretary  McNamara 
stated: 

I  do  not  believe  any  of  them  (our  missiles) 
are  proven  in  the  sense  you  (Senator 
Stennis)  are  using  the  word.  For  statistical 
reasons  based  on  the  law  of  probability,  we 
must  carry  out  a  specific  nvmiber  of  launch - 
ings  under  operational  conditions  in  order 
to  develop  any  accurate  estimate  of  missile 
reliability.  None  of  the  weapons  systems 
have  passed  through  that,  what  I  caU  re- 
liability testing,  program  as  yet.  They 
haven't  passed  through  it  because  of  lack  of 
time. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  questions 
which  remain  unanswered  after  the  ad- 
ministration's outraged  indignation  over 
the  suggestion  by  Senator  Ooldwater 
that  perhaps  our  missiles  are  not  con- 
summately reliable,  I  should  like  to  have 
placed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  articles  by  Dr.  Atkin- 
son and  Colonel  Yeuell,  as  well  as  the 
editorial  by  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune's 
Jim  Fimchum. 

I  hope  the  views  of  these  men  will  help 
dispel  some  of  the  questions  which  linger 
in  the  aftermath  of  Senator  Ooldwater's 
statement  and  the  reluctance  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  propound  a  declarative 
reply. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  Washington   Report,   May  6.   1963) 

Mannxd  An  AND  AxBosPACx  Ceait  and  UjS. 

National  Secuutt 

(By  Dr.  James  D.  Atkinson) 

(Editob's  Note. — Dr.  James  D.  Atkinson  Is 
associate  professor  at  Georgetown  University 
and  a  research  associate  in  its  Center  for 
Strategic  Studies.  He  is  president  of  the 
American  MUitary  Institute  and  has  written 
widely  in  the  field  of  military  affairs.) 

Throughout  military  history,  no  search  has 
been  more  persistent  than  the  search  for  the 
ultimate  weapon,  the  Impregnable  position, 
the  Invxilnerable  force.    Now  In  America  in 


this  decade  of  the  1960'8.  the  search  seems 
finally  to  have  centered  on  the  ballistic  mis- 
sile as  the  invulnerable  answer  to  the  com- 
plex problems  of  defense  which  beset  us. 

Underlying  this  missile  strategy  U  a  quan- 
tity theory  of  warfare.  It  assumes  that  X 
numbers  of  missiles  directed  against  Y  tar- 
gets will  equate  with  absolute  deterrence. 
But  now,  and  especially  in  the  future,  arma- 
ments competition  U  not  solely  quantitative. 
The  United  States  might,  for  example,  be 
able  to  convince  the  Soviet  Union  that  we 
can  and  will  malnUln  superiority  in  the 
production  of  missiles.  We  are  unlikely,  how- 
ever  to  convince  the  Soviets  that  they  will 
be  unable  to  achieve  scientific  and  technical 
breakthroughs  which  might  give  them  over- 
all military  parity  and  perhaps  even  super- 
iority at  some  period  in  the  future. 

Within  the  next  decade,  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  expected 
to  devote  strenuous  efforts  to  countering  or 
neutralizing  threats  posed  by  the  ICBM  and 
the  IRBM  Should  Soviet  efforts  prove  suc- 
cessful even  to  a  limited  degree,  the  present 
and  projected  numerically  superior  missile 
capability  of  the  United  SUtes  may  be  largely 
neutralized.  Conversely,  the  possession  by 
i.it.her  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union 
of  a  manned,  continuously  powered,  non- 
nrbltlng  spacecraft  would  have  a  strategic 
impact  quite  without  relation  to  quantity. 

All  of  thU  is  not  to  say  that  missiles  are 

worthless     They  may  be  most  useful,  but 

they    are    Inherently    inflexible    and    thus 

should  be  complemented  and  supplemented 

"  by  the  flexibility  provided  only  by  manned 

It  U  to  say  that  we  must  avoid  the  Magl- 
not  line  thinking  which  assumes  that  a  fu- 
ture war  (or  its  prevention)  Is  based  on  a 
ballistic  missUe  exchange.  Despite  the  most 
careful  mathematical  measuring  and  weigh- 
ing, warfare  does  not  develop  according  to 
preconceived  Images. 

The  current  debate  over  the  BS-70  will 
alone  have  served  a  useful  purpose  if  It 
causes  us  to  rethink  the  entire  question  of 
manned  air.  aerospace,  and  spacecraft.  Dur- 
ing and  beyond  the  next  decade,  there  appear 
to  be  vast  new  possibilities  for  using  manned 
systems  In  preventing  general  thermonuclear 
war  and  In  controlling  limited  and  uncon- 
ventional warfare.  VTOL's  (verticle  takeoff 
and  landing)  convertiplanes.  air  cushion 
vehicles,  very  low  level  penetration  aircraft, 
ultrahigh  altitude  aircraft,  aerospace  and 
space  craft— all  indicate  the  expansion  of 
ideas  the  development  of  tactics,  and  the 
utUization  of  technology  in  support  of  strat- 
egy that  can  be  applied  to  present  and  to 
futxire  modes  of  conflict  facing  us. 

In  the  coming  decade  and,  even  more  im- 
portantly, in  the  years  beyond,  manned  sys- 
tems will  offer  these  significant  advantages 

over  missiles :  tv,^,.« 

1  Operational  capabilities:  Among  these 
are  an  unpredictable  flight  pattern;  a  supe- 
rior ability  to  carry  out  electronic  counter- 
measures  and  to  operate  foxing  devices  to 
foil  enemy  defenses;  an  enhanced  versatility, 
notably  standoff  capability;  propulsion  sys- 
tems based  on  nuclear  fuel  or,  perhaps,  on 
fuel  cells;  and  an  enhanced  reliability  fac- 
tor as  a  result  of  the  ability  to  improvise  and 
to  make  repairs  in  flight. 

2  Controlled  launch :  Manned  air  or  aero- 
space craft  can  be  launched  in  response  to 
a  low-grade  equivocal  warning  and  can  later 
be  recalled.  ThU  permits  a  significant  safety 
cushion  with  reference  to  unverified  warning 
for  which  missiles  cannot  at  all  be  launched, 
but  which  should  require  a  controlled  reac- 
tion on  ovir  part. 

3  Show  of  force :  Manned  systems  provide 
the  show  of  force  so  often  Important  in  de- 
terring a  potential  enemy  military  move. 
ThU  role  U  automatically  denied  to  missiles. 
The  ImporUnce  of  the  show  of  force  in  main- 
taining the  general  peace  has  often  been 
demonstrated.      The    dUplay    of     strength 


through  the  deployment  of  obvious  military 
power  has  a  psycho-political  value  which  can 
scarcely   be    obtained    from    missiles   buried 
deep  in   undergroiind   silos.     The  rapid   re- 
sponse and  controlled  presence  of  a  squadron 
of  RS-70'8.  for  example,  would  give  signifi- 
cantly observable  evidence  of  U.S   intensions 
to  safeguard  the  peace  in  a  threatened  area. 
4.  Sustained  information  gathering:   Mis- 
siles are  Incapable  of  reporUng  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  their  strikes.    Manned  sys- 
tems can  do  more  than  Just  report  their  own 
mission  achievemenU;  they  also  can  supply 
continuous    assessments   of    missile   strikes, 
target   damage,  shifting  of  mobile   targeU. 
and  the  like.    The  side  with  such  continuing 
Information    fights    with    clear    vision,    the 
other  side  fights  blindfolded.    Such  sustained 
information    gathering    can    best    be    per- 
formed— and  in  most  instances  only  be  per- 
formed— by  manned  air  or  aerospace  craft. 
6.  The  mix  factor  In  deterrence:  The  va- 
riety of  our  possible  choices  of  action  adds 
immeasurably  to  an  enemy's  complications 
In   preparing   responses  to  our   capabilities. 
The  "mU"  compounds  the  tack  of  the  en- 
emy.    This    makes    deterrence    meaningful. 
There  are  many  uncertainties  and  unknown 
factors  in  working  out  the  problems  of  of- 
fense versus  defense,  since  the  acid  test  is — 
and  only  is — actual  war.    Hence  those  things 
which  complicate  the  enemy's  task  set  up 
cautionary  signals  for  him.    Those  things- 
such  as  complete  or  even  too  great  a  reliance 
on    missiles — which    simplify    this    problem, 
reduce  hU  uncertainties  and  unknown  fac- 
tors.   Such  simplification  may  tempt  the  en- 
emy to  deliver  a  sxirprise  attack.    Above  all, 
the  mix  U  significant  in  the  load  factor  which 
It  places  on  a  potential  enemy's  defense  struc- 
ture.   The  Soviets  are  not  all  powerful;  there 
are  many  limitations  on  what  they  can  do. 
Every  time  we  force  another  defensive  re- 
quirement on  them.  It  limits  their  capabil- 
ity in  the  development  of  qualitative  break- 
throughs in  offensive  weapons. 

While  manned  systems  can  be  expected 
to  take  on  Increased  Importance  in  the  next 
decade  and  beyond,  there  are  three  areas 
that  seem  worthy  of  special  note.  These 
are: 

1.  Low-altitude  penetration  aircraft:  In- 
creasingly, it  would  seem  that  very  fast  and 
ultra-low-level  aircraft  will  have  high  sur- 
vivability In  face  of  enemy  defense  capabili- 
ties. Advances  now  on  the  horizon  In  ter- 
rain avoidance  equipment  suggest  that  low- 
altitude  penetration  aircraft  will  have  very 
great  utility  in  unconventional,  limited,  and 
general  war  situations. 

2.  Carrier  aircraft:    Deployed  aircraft-car- 
rier-based forces  appear  to  be  lees  vulnerable 
to   surprUe   attack,    particularly   to   ballUtic 
mUsUes.     Carrier-based  aircraft  wUl  In  many 
cases  be  more  efficient  than  land-based  air- 
craft because  of  the   geographic  considera- 
tions involved.     In  fact,  carrier  aircraft  may 
be  the  "door -opener"  for  land-based  aircraft 
in  an  area  in  which  it  U  desirable  to  assist 
forces  friendly  to  the  United  States.     Addi- 
tionally,  carrier-based   aircraft   can   put   up 
a  maximum  air  effort  inunedlately  upon  ar- 
rival in  an  area.     This  latter  factor  can  be 
expected    to   have    increased    Importance    In 
the   sub-llmlted   challenges   with    which   we 
will  be  confronted  in  the  coming  years.    The 
contribution  of  carrier  task  forces  to  the  mix 
is   likewise   Important   since   there   U   much 
evidence  to   suggest  that   no   small   porUon 
of  the  Soviet  mUltary  effort  U  directed  toward 
coxmterlng  them. 

3.  Manned  low  space  and  spacecraft:  The 
X-15  rocket  research  aircraft  has  flown  at 
314,750  feet.  Manned  aerospace  or  low  space 
craft  win  be  operational  at  altitudes  well  In 
excess  of  thU  figure  In  the  next  10  years. 
Such  craft  will  possess  obvious  attack  capa- 
bilities. Equally  important  will  be  the  In- 
telligence capabilities  which  wUl  flow  from 
the  operation  of  manned  low  space  craft. 


In  the  19«J0'8  and  1970"8,  the  outer  space 
environment  offers  intriguing  new  possibil- 
ities for  the  exercise  of  power  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Interest  of  malnttUnlng  peace. 
Manned  systems  In  space  have  the  potential 
for  controlling  the  conununlcatlons  utility 
and  the  military  threat  of  attack  from  space. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  United  States  might 
well  preclude  a  trouble-inciting  nation  from 
effective  functioning  on  earth  and  from  con- 
ducting operations  In  and  from  space. 

The  military  exploitation  of  space  will  re- 
quire large  expenditures  and  much  vUlon. 
Most  of  all  It  will  require  the  abandonment 
of  the  naive  belief  that  we  can  treat  space 
as  a  peaceful  arena  whUe  the  Soviet  Union 
actively  pursues  a  course  In  which  the  sci- 
entific side  of  space  U  merely  incidental  to 
the  military. 

8T7MMAST 

Whether  one  envisions  manned  systems 
operating  at  very  low  leveU.  at  high  alti- 
tudes. In  low  space,  or  well  out  In  space, 
present  and  projected  technological  advances 
Indicate  that  manned  systems  are  not  ob- 
solescent. Rather  they  will  assume  new  and 
higher  roles  In  the  makeup  of  a  credible 
strategic  deterrent,  and  In  winning  and 
rendering  harmless  limited  or  unconven- 
tional  wars. 

The  creative,  competitive  thrust  of  the 
American  free  enterprise  system  offers  us 
rlgnlflcant  advantages  In  the  research  and 
development  of  the  material  for  advanced 
manned  systems.  The  American  heritage 
of  drive-to- win  offers  equally  great  advan- 
tages In  the  area  of  human  resources.  These 
factors  do  not  guarantee  success.  They  do 
offer  the  potential— If  we  have  the  will  to 
develop  and  employ  them — for  victory. 

Our  present  policies  with  reference  to 
research  for  and  development  of  manned 
weapons  systems  vsrlU— if  continued— Jeop- 
ardize the  future  security  of  the  nation 
to  an  Irretrievable  degree.  Equally  danger- 
ous for  the  future  U  the  temptation  held 
out  to  the  Soviets  to  play  the  game  of  stra- 
tegic blackmail,  or,  worse,  the  tempUtlon 
to  gamble  on  a  first  strike  against  America. 


[Prom  the  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)   State  Tribune. 
Peb.28,  1964] 
Missile  Dependabilitt 
Not  only  was  Senator  Golowatek  correct 
In  raising  doubts  about  this  NaUon's  ml£sUe 
dependability,  but  the  entire   defense   pro- 
gram of  thU  Nation  of  the  sixties  that  tends 
to  place  total  reliance  on  missiles  as  a  stra- 
tegic panacea  can  well  be  questioned  by  every 
thoughtful  American. 

So  wrote  In  essence,  Col.  D.  P.  Yeuell.  Jr.. 
a  West  Point  graduate  who  retired  from  the 
Army  In  1960  after  a  career  as  an  artillery- 
man and  staff  planner.  In  an  issue  of  the 
Washington  Report  of  the  American  Security 
Council  published  thU  week. 

This  studious  essay,  which  does  not  p\ir- 
port  in  any  sense  of  the  word  to  be  a  white 
paper  for  Ooldwater  but  which  very  weU 
could  be  used  as  one  by  the  Arizona  Senator, 
raises  some  grave  questions  about  this  coun- 
try's current  defense  program.  It  also  offers 
some  serious  hindsight  to  the  questionable 
alms  that  led  us  into  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  with  the  CommunUts. 

Colonel  Yeuell,  now  a  civilian  consultant 
in  the  aerospace  Industry,  U  a  onetime  Army 
careerist  who  plainly  supports  the  Idea  that 
we  must  not  place  all  of  our  reliance  In 
missiles  or  in  any  one  weapon  and  who  In- 
terestingly enough  favors  both  manned  and 
unmanned  systems.  In  other  words,  we 
would  Judge  he  wants  both  bombers  and 
mUslles  as  our  primary  deterrent. 

The  debate  over  missile  reliability  has  been 
raging  for  several  years.  Colonel  Yeuell 
notes  and  thU  country  has  made  great 
strides  In  this  type  of  weaponry.  But  he 
raises  the  question  about  whether  too  much 
has   been   claimed   for    it.     In   consideTlng 
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claims  and  counterclaims,  he  points  out. 
very  careful  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  dUtlnctlon  between  mechanical  reliabil- 
ity, and  the  dependability  with  which  a 
missile  system  achieves  lu  overall  purpose. 
This  Is  tiie  total  performance  capability 
of  a  missile:  Its  firing  and  lU  delivery  to 
the  target  of  a  nuclear  warhead  whlc^  also 
Is  exploded. 

Colonel  Yeuell  points  out  that  the  country 
must  face  "the  blunt  fact  that  no  opera- 
tional missile  or  any  prototype  thereof  has 
ever  been  married'  to  a  nuclear  warhead  for 
the  complete  test-firing  cycle  from  launch 
to  target"  although  he  notes  that  a  partial 
test  was  achieved  with  the  firing  of  a  Polaris 
missile  with  warhead  atuched  In    1963. 

Further  tests  In  this  realm  cannot  be 
brought  about  because  of  the  llmlUUons 
imposed  by  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

We  should  like  to  underscore  this  state- 
ment: Because  of  the  nuclecu-  test  ban  treaty, 
we  cannot  now  or  in  the  futiire  completely 
test  the  ability  at  our  present  missile  sys- 
tems to  fire  and  deliver  and  explode  a  nuclear 
weapon  on  target.  We  can  only  guess  and 
hope  they  will  do  so.  That  Is  one  of  the 
severely  limiting  factors  of  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty. 

Colonel  Yeuell  also  raises  the  point  we 
need  to  test  further  the  capabilities  of  our 
currently  prime  weapons  In  the  missile  field : 
Titan  n  and  Minuteman.  Recently,  he  says. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  reliability 
of  their  total  systems  has  been  announced 
as  in  excess  of  70  percent  for  preoperational 
tests  But  considering,  says  this  writer,  that 
these  at  present  are  the  world's  most  com- 
plex weapons  systems,  such  levels  of  pre- 
dicted success  "appear  to  be  highly 
optimistic." 

Even  with  our  present  standards  no  mod- 
ern weapons  ever  have  approached  this  de- 
gree ol  success  from  an  operational  stand- 
point as  compared  with  test  results,  he  says, 
adding  that  no  perfect  weapons  system  Is 
ever  expected  by  military  people. 

Therefore  the  question  still  remains,  how 
operationally  dependable  are  they? 

Yeuell  says  operational  readiness  Is  even 
less  predictable,  and  cites  the  checkout 
methods  employed  for  Minuteman  where 
computers  are  used  for  this  procedure  both 
at  the  launch  site  and  In  flight.  Computers 
and  other  machines  still  are  used  by  people, 
says  Yeuell.  and  while  the  former  may  be 
reliable  the  latter  always  Involves  some  ele- 
ments of  human  error. 

"Missiles  of  these  advanced  types  leave 
many  questions  open  as  to  how  well  they 
function  under  the  variables  and  pressures 
of  live  operations,"  writes  Colonel  Yeuell. 

As  for  the  application  of  all  this  to  the 
present.  Colonel  Yeuell  points  out  that  In 
the  present  fiscal  year  SAC's  manned  bomber 
forces  will  be  decreased  some  30  percent 
largely  because  of  the  scrapping  of  the  B- 
47's,  along  with  the  elimination  of  the  first 
generation  Atlas  squadrons  which  will  be  felt 
first  here  at  Warren  Air  Force  Base. 

Yeuell  also  notes  with  some  Implied  un- 
easiness that  the  Soviets  proposed  disarma- 
ment of  conventional  forces  In  the  1950*8  and 
of  nuclear  forces  In  the  1960'8  as  evinced  by 
the  nuclear  test  ban,  contending  that  they 
have  sought  our  disarmament  In  areas  In 
which  they  would  like  to  see  us  weakened. 
He  then  adds:  "One  may  well  Inquire,  there- 
fore, the  true  meaning  of  the  Soviet  proposal 
to  scrap  all  bomber  aircraft." 

He  concludes  with  the  statement  that  with 
so  many  unpredictable  factors  In  the  matters 
of  war.  there  Is  no  proof  whether  all-mlsslle 
or  bomber -missile  defense  Is  the  best.  But 
he  notes,  with  a  reference  back  to  World  War 
n  when  one  naUon  faUlly  placed  all  of  Its 
military  deterrent  In  one  thing,  that  a  Magl- 
not  line  of  missiles  waiting  In  concrete  silos 
can  become  outmoded  like  anything  else. 
Colonel  Yeuell'B  remarkably  perceptive 
treatise  on  the  current  debate  on  missile  re- 


liability, and  the  controversy  over  whether 
we  shall  have  a  carefully  integrated  defense 
setup  or  one  based  essentially  on  one  type  of 
weapon.  Is  deserving  of  widespread  consider- 
ation both  by  the  country's  leadership  as  well 
as  the  general  public. 

[From    Washington    Report,    Feb.   24,    19641 

MlSSILK    DKPXNDABn,TrT? 

(By  Col.  Donovan  B.  Yeuell,  Jr.) 
(EorroB's  Notx.— A  graduate  of  West  Point, 
Col.  Donovan  P.  Yeuell,  Jr.,  retired  from 
the  U.S.  Army  after  a  distinguished  career 
as  an  artilleryman  and  staff  planner.  Since 
1960  he  has  been  In  advanced  program  plan- 
ning In  the  aerospace  Industry  and  a  con- 
sultant on  military-technological  problems  ) 
In  the  1960's  the  United  SUtes  Is  tending 
to  embrace  guided  and  ballUtlc  mlssUes  as 
a  strategic  panacea.  For.  based  In  large 
measure  on  theoretical  predictions  and 
highly  controlled  scientific  tests.  American 
missiles  have  become  our  star  performer  In 
the  current  drama  of  "deterrence."  This 
may  be  all  to  the  good.  The  new  technol- 
ogies that  have  permitted  our  decision- 
makers to  make  the  momentous  Judgments 
favoring  missiles  are  awesome  Indeed.  To 
be  sure,  we  are  on  the  crest  of  a  technological 
avalanche  that  has  literally  made  possible 
what  once  was  impossible.  But  every 
thoughtful  American  can  properly  question 
whether  this  new  weaponry  claims  more 
than  It  can  deliver. 

Elements  of  dependability:  The  American 
people  are  entitled  to  more  than  either  a 
statistical  survey  or  a  mystical  and  conde- 
scending assessment  of  how  much  security 
the  ICBMs.  IRBM's.  and  MRBMs  are  buying. 
With  due  regard  for  not  giving  away  our 
secrets,  the  country  needs  to  know  In  gen- 
eral terms  how  well  these  missiles  would 
function  If  used  The  answer  lies  In  a  vast 
complex  of  technical  and  operational  fac- 
tors. It  can  be  appreciated  that  many  of  the 
variables  In  a  dependability  assessment  are 
bound  to  be  applied  subjectively.  UntU 
experience  provides  a  broader  statistical  base, 
the  thinking  citizen  will  have  to  count  on 
a  Judgment  somewhere  In  between  extreme 
viewpoints. 

The  subject  has  been  one  of  continuing 
debate  for  several  years.  lU  c\irrent  revival 
Is  important  at  this  turning  point  In  our 
defenses.  For  an  Intelligent  assessment  of 
the  problem,  a  clear  distinction  should  be 
made  l)etween  mechanical  reliability  and  the 
dependability  with  which  a  missile  system 
accomplishes  Its  overall  purposes.  RellabU- 
Ity  of  a  mechanical  malfunction  type  shares 
the  pro's  and  con's  of  dependability  with 
readiness,  survivability,  penetration,  and  hu- 
man performance.  As  experience  grows,  the 
relative  weights  will  shift,  and  the  confidence 
factors  In  dependability  will  Improve.  These 
military-technological  factors  are  germane  to 
the  dependability  question: 

1.  Estimated  missile  reliability  against 
deterioration,  over  that  Indeterminate  pe- 
riod until  and   If  fired  operationally 

2.  Acceptability  of  probable  errors:  propel- 
lant,  electronics,  mechanical,   and  ballistic. 

3  Proven  reliability  of  total  system  and 
Its  parts — or  mean-tlme-between-failure 
(MTBP)  experience. 

4.  Soundness  of  targeting  gunnery  tech- 
niques; l.e  ,  methodoloy  of  programing  for 
launch,  guidance,  correction,  and  arming  of 
warhead. 

5.  Vulnerability  to  destruct  at  launch 
site  and  In  filght — direct  attack,  sabotage, 
electronic    countermeasures    ( ECM ) .   decoys. 

6.  StatUtlcal  validity  of  test  and  theoret- 
ical data  for  reliability  extrapolation  and 
mathematical  techniques  for  telemefy,  and 
automatic  data  processing  systems   (ADPS). 

Add  to  these  considerations  the  rigorous 
demands  of  training,  maintenance,  and  com- 
bat readlnees.  and  you  have  a  basis  for  the 
vital    "confidence"  factor.     This  coiutitutes 


the  aggregate  "feel"  on  the  part  of  responsi- 
ble military  commanders  and  technical  di- 
rectors that  the  missiles  deployed  and 
planned  will.  In  relation  to  the  total  stra- 
tegic posture,  achieve  anticipated  results. 

Senator  Oolowath's  charges :  When  Sena- 
tor Bakbt  Ooldwatoi  raised  the  question  In 
January  of  1964.  It  was  high  Ume  that  mis- 
sile de{>endablllty  be  opened  wider  to  public 
scrutiny.  This  question  Is  perfectly  fair. 
Senator  Ooldwatxe  Is  not  alone;  there  are 
many  qualified  authorities  who  will  not  ac- 
cept any  absolute  weapon  contentions,  be 
they  for  missiles,  neutron  bombs,  or  space 
vehicles.  Hopefully,  the  Investigation  to  be 
made  by  Senator  Stknnis's  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  will  produce  objective  find- 
ings, but  not  without  overcoming  extremes 
on  both  sides.  The  assertions  of  assurance 
by  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  do  not 
entirely  remove,  but  rather  sharpen  the 
question  whether  or  not  the  American  peo- 
ple are  being  expected  to  accept  without  a 
doubt  that  missiles  are  dependable. 

The    Defense   Secretary's   presentation    to 
Congress  late  in  January   1964  is  central  to 
the   debate.     With    the   B-62's    (main   stra- 
tegic bomber  aircraft),  we  have  gained  con- 
siderable   operational   experience.     The   de- 
pendability rate  of  a  bomber  not  to  abort 
can   be.   therefore,  closely   established.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  Minuteman,  being  new 
In    the    strategic    retaliatory    force,    has   ac- 
quired   little    experience.     Operational   test 
firings   have   so    far   Indicated   a   high    reli- 
ability rate,  but  "the  number  of  firings  Is  too 
small  for  a  firm  estimate."     Hence,  we  use 
a  wide  range  of  dependability  for  Minute- 
man.     "As  a  result  of  our  penetration  aids 
and      numerical      superiority,      once      oiir 
missiles  are  launched  and  on  their  way  they 
would  destroy  their  targets."    Mr.  McNamara 
paired   this   thought   with   "greater    uncer- 
tainty about  the  proportion  of  the  bombers 
that    wUl    get    through"   because    of    Soviet 
air   defenses.     The  Defense  SecreUry   then 
spoke  of  the  "striking  conclusion"  that  there 
Is   "greater   uncertainty    about   the   systems 
dependability    of    the    B-52'8    than    about 
the  Minuteman."    But  can  such  a  conclusion 
be  drawn  from  this  uneven  comparison  be- 
tween   a   proven   operational   system   and   a 
partially  tested  theoretical  system? 

This  missile  matter  is  not  merely  an  Idle 
argument.  Neither  the  opponents  nor  advo- 
cates can  prove  their  case  short  of  war. 
Theory  and  experience  are  In  conflict. 
Hence.  It  Is  of  special  Importance  to  look  at 
all  sides  objectively.  The  concern  under- 
pins more  than  the  realm  of  strategic  bal- 
listic missiles  In  a  possible  United  States- 
U.S5JI.  nuclear  exchange.  Missile  depend- 
ability bears  on  air  and  missile  defense  sys- 
tems; on  many  tactical  weapons  that  might 
be  used  short  of  allout  war;  on  civil  defense; 
and  on  the  future  of  rocketry  In  the  atmos- 
phere and  space  alike,  for  both  sclentlflc  and 
utlUUrlan  purposes.  It  Is  also  related  to 
the  great  uncertainties  arising  from  the 
blunt  fact  that  no  operational  missile  or  any 
prototype  thereof  has  ever  been  "married" 
to  a  nuclear  warhead  for  the  complete  test 
firing  cycle  from  launch  to  target.  These 
are  considerations  Indeed  worthy  of  Inquiry. 
Dependability,  In  fact,  has  become  a  kind  of 
hallmark  of  modern  technology  as  It  relates 
to  our  defense  posture. 

Acceptable  dependability:  A  word  Is  In 
order  about  "how  dependable  Is  acceptable?" 
Gen.  Thomas  Power,  commanding  SAC  which 
has  the  largest  share  of  operational  respon- 
sibility for  delivering  strategic  missiles,  made 
the  following  comments  In  late  1963.  (His 
remarks  covered  manned  aircraft  as  well  as 
missiles,  but  the  point  Is  valid  for  both.) 
Said  he:  "Not  every  bomb  is  going  to  arrive 
at  the  target  Many  will  be  destroyed  by 
enemy  action.  Some  will  be  duds.  But  we 
have  figured  this  all  out  mathematically  for 
eery  sortie  and  every  weapon,  and  we  have 
arrived  at  a  confidence  factor  •   •   •  I  have 


a  90-percent  confidence  factor  using  dif- 
ferent types  of  weapons  from  different  areas 
to  get  a  reliability  factor  that  is  acceptable 
•  •  •  If  they  all  got  there,  yes.  we  would 
be  overbomblng  and  overkilling." 

No  matter  how  you  read  It,  here  Is  evi- 
dence of  the  highest  order  that  dependabil- 
ity must  be  compensated  for  by  deliberate 
redundancy  of  attack. 

The  specifics  of  technical  makeup,  per- 
formance, and  target-hit  necessarily  remain 
classified,  but  these  are  not  necessary  to  a 
public  understanding  of  whether  missiles  are 
being  oversold  or  not.  In  the  light  of  our 
national  experience  and  fascination  with 
■flxlt"  solutions,  the  United  SUtes  needs  to 
ask  continually  If  such  sophisticated  gadgets 
are  being  properly  balanced  with  our  whole 
arsenal  of  weapons,  or  are  being  emphasized 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  weaponry.  Secre- 
tary McNamara  assured  the  Congress  that 
"our  presently  planned  program  retains  for 
us  sufficient  flexibility  to  make  changes  In 
time  to  meet  any  Soviet  program  shift."  The 
obvious  caveat  Is  that  no  weapon  is  the  ab- 
solute and  exclusive  answer  to  complex 
security  problems. 

Congressional  concern:  Missile  depend- 
ability has  usually  been  tied  to  the  future  of 
manned  aircraft.  Missile  reliability  was 
questioned  by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  as  early  as  1961.  The  committee 
had  these  things  to  say  about  over-reliance 
on  missiles:  "The  manned  bomber,  the  one 
strategic  weapon  which  has  been  tried  and 
which  works,  appears  to  be  destined  to  l)e- 
come  the  forgotten  weapon  in  our  arse- 
nal. •  •  •  Without  intending  to  minimize 
the  importance  of  the  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missile  •  •  •  are  we  proceeding  too 
rapidly  in  the  area  of  what  U  essentially  an 
unknown  weapon  at  the  cost  of  weapons 
whose  capabilities  are  tried  and  known?" 

The  committee  pointed  out  that,  although 
extrapolation  of  sclentlflc  data  may  let  us 
assume  that  our  nuclear  weapons  will  work. 
"It  nevertheless  remains  a  fact  that  none  of 
these  weapons,  as  a  complete  weapwns  sys- 
tem, has  ever  been  tested  vmder  conditions 
approximating  those  of  combat  •  •  •"  In 
this  connection  It  should  be  noted  that  not 
until  1963  was  the  first  U.S.  missile  firing  of 
a  nuclear  warhead  achieved  by  marrying  it 
to  a  Polaris  missile  which  delivered  It  to 
the  target.  This  rather  marginal  experience 
will  not  be  extended  to  other  missiles  un- 
der the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

Engineering  relUbility:  When  the  depend- 
ability issue  Is  not  Implied  In  counterargu- 
ment to  developing  more  advanced  manned 
aircraft,  It  may  be  brought  up  incidentally. 
as  In  the  case  of  the  nuclear  test  ban.  Or 
cited  in  lU  engineering  context.  Some  ex- 
tracu  from  a  recent  talk  by  Lt.  Gen.  Howell 
Estes  vice  commander  of  the  Air  Force  Sys- 
tem Command— exhorting  the  Air  Force /In- 
dustry team  to  bear  down  on  the  relUblllty 
problem— set  forth  some  principles  and 
working  rules.  While  It  Is  a  hopeful  sign 
that  the  problem  Is  th\is  recognized,  the  fact 
that  It  is  of  such  moment  does  not  as  yet 
suggest  great  comfort  to  be  found  in  our  de- 
pendability. Drawing  on  his  intimate  tech- 
nological background.  General  Estes  warned 
that : 

"Among  the  many  elements  of  a  technical 
program,  none  interact  more  vigorously  or 
are  more  influential  on  all  the  others  than 
the  selection  of  a  desired  reliability  level 
and  the  devising  of  the  plan  and  controls 
through  which  this  level  wUl  be  achieved. 

"Progress  in  system  reliability,  though 
notable  In  many  Instances,  has  simply 
not  been  adequate  overall  •  •  V  A  falliire 
of  a  125  fuel  valve  In  a  baUlstlc  missile 
brought  about  both  loss  of  the  bird  and 
major  damage  to  the  launch  site  for  a  total 
bill  at  $23  mUUon. 


"So  important  has  electronic  relUblllty 
become  to  overall  mission  success  that 
•  •  •  our  attention  has  been  concentrated 
on  this  field.  Future  efforts  must  be  toward 
nonelectronic  equipment  reliability  •  •  • 
propulsion,  hydraulic,  filght  control  and 
other  similar  mechanical  subsystems." 

In  describing  what  both  the  Air  Force  and 
its  Industrial  partners  need  to  do,  General 
Estes  left  no  doubt  that  there  is  decidedly 
room  for  Improvement. 

Professional  mUltary  viewpoint:  In  this 
period  when  theoretical  mathemaUcians 
hold  ascendancy  In  defense  matters.  It  Is 
all  too  easy  to  overlook  our  experienced, 
professional  military  men  whose  lives  are 
dedicated  to  national  security.  No  one  man 
Is  more  responsible  for  America's  strategic 
deterrence  than  Gen.  Curtis  LcMay.  While 
not  criticizing  the  reliability  of  missiles  dl- 
recUy.  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  strongly 
implied  some  shortcomings  in  the  depend- 
ability of  missiles  as  a  predominant  stra- 
tegic arm.  General  LeMay  made  these  com- 
ments at  the  end  of   1963: 

"There  simply  is  not  and  never  will  be 
a  single  perfect  weapons  system  •  •  •.  I 
am  In  complete  agreement  with  the  need  for 
modern,   effective   ballistic   missile   systems. 


"The  very  presence  of  the  manned  air- 
craft in  the  overall  force,  side  by  side  with 
the  ballistic  missile,  compounds  manyfold 
the  offensive  and  defensive  problems  of  the 
enemy. 

.  •  •  •  • 

"Now,  the  question  is  not,  which  weapon 
system  Is  better— missiles  or  aircraft  •  •  • 
they  are  complementing — not  ccanpetltlve 
•  •  •.  We  must  develop  and  produce  a 
new  manned  strategic  aircraft." 

Two  phases  of  dependability:  Two   broad 
phases  of  a  missile's  life  should  be  consid- 
ered.    Certainly,    the  reliability   of   missiles 
during   the   research,   development,    testing, 
engineering,     and     production     phases    has 
reached  levels  of  required  acceptability  here- 
tofore unheard  of.    Once  deployed,  however, 
missiles  also  place  demands  on  the  other  de- 
pendability factors.    In  something  like  half 
a  generation,  the  marvels  of  technology- 
ranging  in  giant  steps  from  advanced  theory 
to  electronic,  mechanical,  and  metaUurglcal- 
cryogenic  advances — have    attained  a  work- 
able excellence  that  already  marks  them  as 
major  breakthroughs.     The  orders  of  reli- 
ability on  total  ICBM  systems  like  the  Titan 
II   and  Minuteman  recently  have  been  an- 
nounced as  In  excess  of  70  percent  for  pre- 
operational tests.    Considering  that  these  are 
the  world's  most  complex  weapons,  such  lev- 
els of  predicted  success  appear  to  be  highly 
optimistic.     Even  with  stringent  contempo- 
rary American  technological-military  stand- 
ards weapons  systems  have  never  come  any- 
where near  this  close  to  anticipated  opera- 
tional,   as   dUtlngutshed    from    test   results. 
Dependability    is  an   historic   military  con- 
sideration; no  perfect  weapon  system  Is  ever 
expected  by  military  people.     Certainly,  no 
manned  bomber  system  or  conventional  ar- 
tillery formation   has  ever  reached  such  a 
figure  as  "70-percent  effective."    Military  op- 
erational experience  would  make  a  reason- 
ably prudent  man  settle  for  weapons  systems 
capable  of  25  to  60  percent  of  the  book  ef- 
fects.    Tribute  and  confidence  are  owed  to 
our  scientific-Industrial  talent  for  the  ex- 
acting results  so  far  achieved.    But  while  the 
technical    standards    are    being    continually 
pushed  higher,  the  question  still  remains, 
how  operationally  dependable  are  they? 

The  other  phase,  operational  readiness,  is 
far  less  predictable.  Field  conditions  natu- 
rally differ  from  those  of  the  missile  ranges, 
even  when  the  imponderables  of  combat  are 
accounted.  Given  such  sophisticated  mis- 
sile systems  as  the  Minuteman,  where  com- 
puters are  used  for  missile  checkout  at  both 
the  Uunch  site  and  in   flight,  there  Is  still 


room  for  human  error.     Some  missile  crew- 
member  might  be  a  few  minutes  late  in  plug- 
ging in  and  activating  the  checkout  com- 
puter.   Or  another  crewman  might  misread 
an    electronic     warning.       Communications 
breakdowns  cannot  be  legislated  against,  nor 
has  the  machine  yet  been  invented  which 
can  exercise  human  Judgments,  or  correct  all 
human  errors.    The  point  needs  no  belabor- 
ing.    People  use  machines,  and  even  If  the 
latter    are    highly   reliable,   the   fCMTner   will 
always    embody    some    elements    of    chance. 
Lacking  the  large  bank  of  performance  data 
that  may  be  drawn  from  the  actual  experi- 
ence in  use  of  other  weaponry,  missiles  of 
these  advsmced  types  leave  many  questions 
open  as  to  how  well  they  function  under  the 
variables  and    pressvu-es  of   live  operations. 
With  due  regard  to  the  excellence  of  our 
scientists  and  engineers,  our  technicians  and 
military  commanders,  and  ovir  amazing  ad- 
vances in  sophisticated  technologies,  the  to- 
tal   experience    with    missiles    so    far    lacks 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  key  factors  upon 
which  decisions  embracing  reliability  should 
be  made.     With  all  the  attendant  wonders 
of  mld-2(Hh  century  science,   we  still  have 
no  realistic  basis  to  expect  too  much  for  this 
relatively  untried  weaponry.     We  dare  not 
stake    the   major   share   of   our  security   oo 

It-  ^    .^     * 

Trends  In  major  missiles:  When  President 

Kennedy  was  at  the  Air  Force  Academy  in 
1963  he  referred  to  certain  popular  beliefs 
that  missiles  would  be  ending  the  use  of 
manned  aircraft.  "Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth,"  he  told  the  air  cade*s.  But 
Is  It  nevertheless  true  that  missiles  pre- 
dominate? 

How  big   an   Investment  has   the   Unitea 
States  in  these  new  weapons?     Fiscal  years 
1963    and    1964  saw   the   largest    outlays  for 
strategic  missiles.     Missile  weapon  systems 
became  a  blUlon-dollar  Defense  Department 
budget  Item  In  1952.  although  very  little  of 
this  amount  was  devo<ted  to  strategic  mis- 
siles.    For  fiscal   years  1963  and  1964.  such 
weapons  account  for  alx  to  seven  billion  dol- 
lars   yearly.     In    1952    nearly    all   funds   ex- 
pended on  missiles  were  In  the  air  defense 
category.     In   1964.  long-range  missiles  ab- 
sorb   about  half  the  toUl  money  for  mis- 
siles. ... 
As  to  numbers  of  missiles,  the  proposed  fis- 
cal year  1965  budget  wUl  augment  the  pres- 
ent 600-plus  long-range  missiles  of  the  At- 
las   Minuteman.  and  Polaris  types  to  1,000. 
The  number  of   SAC  bombers  will  decrease 
from   1.300  to  around  900,  largely  because 
,>f  B-47  bomber  obeolescenoe.     Polaris  sub- 
marine missiles,  like  the  Minuteman.  seem 
to  be  growing  In  dependability  and  are  weU 
along  toward  their  programed  goals  in  terms 
of    numbers.     This   same   budget   calls   for 
scrapping  a  number  of  the  "first  generation" 
Atlas  missile  squadrons.    The  more  advanced 
Titan  missiles  are  now  fully  deployed  and 
remain,  for  the  present.  In  the  "Inventory 
The  manned  bomber  strength  drops  by  al- 
most 30  percent;  but  an  augmented  Inven- 
tory of  "hardened"  Titans,  Mlnutemen.  and 
ocean-protected  Polaris  missUes  are  by  no 
means  fully  accepted  as  compensating  for 
manned  systems. 

An  interesting  sidelight  ccanes  from  cur- 
rent disarmament  offers.  Traditionally  the 
Soviets  have  proposed  disarming  In  areas  In 
which  they  would  like  to  see  vis  weakened— 
conventional  forces  In  the  1950'8.  nuclear 
test  ban  in  1963.  One  may  weU  inq"jf«; 
therefore,  the  true  meaning  of  the  Soviet 
proposal  to  scrap  all  bomber  aircraft.  Is 
this  Just  another  ploy  on  their  part,  to  main- 
tain the  psycho-political  Initiative?  Or 
could  it  mean  that  they  are  more  concerned 
about  our  manned  aircraft  systems  than  oxir 
missiles? 

No  analysis  can  prove  any  side  oi  thu 
question  befo-ehand;  for  there  are  too  many 
unpredictable  factors  in  matters  of  war.  We 
do.  however,  need  to  urge  a  great  m«Mure 
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of  reason  both  on  the  official*  respcnalble 
and  on  their  critic*  And  regardlew  of  our 
domestic  politics  or  Soviet  tactics,  we  Ameri- 
cans need  to  learn  much  more  about  whether 
or  not  we  are  In  fact  placing  too  much  con- 
fidence in  missiles  for  the  keeping  of  an 
uneasy  peace  or  the  winning  of  a  possible 
war  What  If  missiles  do  not  measure  up  to 
present  expectations?  How  long  wUl  our 
present  bomber  force  be  effective?  How 
much  leadtlme  does  It  take  to  produce  a 
new  generation  of  bombers?  A  Maglnot  Line 
of  mlsalles  waiting  In  concrete  sUos  can 
become  outmoded  For  one  or  both  sides 
will  find  a  defense  against  ballistic.  sUateglc 
missiles.  The  march  of  technology  will  sure- 
ly open  up  new  vistas.  When  this  happens, 
win  we  be  ready  with  newer  weapons  systems 
that  can  Insure  our  national  security? 
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In  Africa  and  South  America.  Our  presUge 
about  which  we  were  so  concerned  In  IWJO 
Is  now  nonexUtent  and  every  plpaqueak  na- 
tion In  the  world  Is  taking  turns  first  kick- 
ing us  around  and  then  demanding  foreign 
aid. 


SENATOR  DOMINICK  ASSESSES  A 
CROSSROAD  m  U.S.  FOREIGN 
POUCY 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  less 
than  2  months  ago  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  DominickI  outlined  a 
brilliant  philosophy  for  national  secu- 
rity in  a  speech  that  received  nationwide 
attention.  It  was  my  privilege  to  have 
that  speech  placed  In  the  Congrbssional 
Record  of  January  20.  I  am  pleased  to 
be  able  to  take  the  floor  again  today.  Mr. 
President,  to  cause  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  RicoRD  of  this  body  another  master- 
fully prepared  address  by  my  friend  from 
Colorado. 

Speaking  February  29  at  the  Republi- 
can State  Convention  in  Oklahoma  City. 
Okla..  Senator  Dominick  traced  the 
shameful  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy 
through  the  past  3  years — years  that  saw 
the  United  States  condone  a  massacre  at 
the  Bay  of  Pigs,  sponsor  a  Communist 
takeover  in  Laos,  and  surrender  our  pre- 
eminence in  Panama. 

In  a  presentation  destined  to  Join  his 
earlier  speech  before  the  Air  War  Col- 
lege as  vital  references  in  the  study  of 
foreign  policy.  Senator  EtoiONicK  states: 
After  4  years  of  Democrat  foreign  policy. 
Cuba  has  been  transformed  Into  an  Island 
firmly  In  Ccanmunlst  control;  with  the 
second  largest  arsenal  of  mUltary  weap- 
ons In  the  hemisphere;  with  around- 
the-clock  CkjmmunUt  propaganda  pouring 
Into  Central  and  South  America;  export- 
ing arms  and  trained  saboteurs  to  Cen- 
tral and  South  American  countries;  con- 
victed by  the  Organization  of  American 
States  as  guilty  of  exporting  aggression  to 
other  countries  In  this  hemisphere;  and  a 
training  camp  for  CommunUt  provocateurs 
active  from  Venezuela,  to  Ghana,  to  Gabon. 
to  Zanzibar,  to  Burma. 

My  friend  from  the  Rockies  struck 
deep  at  the  heart  of  the  crises  in  Ameri- 
cas  foreign  relations  with  the  state- 
ment: 

roT  4  years  Democrat  foreign  policy  has 
been  based  on  the  principles  that  commu- 
nism wlU  evolve  Into  something  with  which 
we  can  live  If  we  do  nothing  to  disturb  Its 
leaders;  that  Khrushchev  Is  the  most  moder- 
ate of  Communists  and  cannot  be  forced  into 
a  corner  lest  we  get  someone  worse:  and  that 
communism  thrives  amongst  the  poor  and 
tmeducated  and  hence  can  be  overcome  by 
scattering  Yankee  dollars.  Each  of  these 
planks  have  been  demonstrated  failures  of 
self-delusions.  After  4  years  of  these  pol- 
icies the  free  world  Is  In  disarray,  the  NATO 
Alliance  la  shattered  at  the  pollUcal  level, 
the  last  strongholds  of  freedom  In  Asia  are 
tottering,  and  cooununlsm  Is  on  the  march 


In  fact,  if  I  might  make  an  observa- 
tion of  my  own,  it  has  long  occurred  to 
me  that  an  attitude  of  belligerence  spiked 
by  liberal  doses  of  bloody  anti-Ameri- 
canism seems  to  warm  the  heart  of  our 
foreign  aid  offlcisOs  and  actually  en- 
hances the  stature  of  a  nation  seeking 
the  'Yanqui"  dollar. 
Senator  Dominick  continues: 
p«or  4  years,  recognition  of  the  dangers 
faced  by  the  free  world  have  been  studiously 
avoided  P^)r  4  years  the  steady  downhill 
progress  of  freedom  has  been  overlooked  by 
use  of  oratory  Instead  of  organization;  pal- 
liatives Instead  of  plans;  and  forenslcs  In- 
stead of  foresight.  Action  U  needed  now  If 
we  are  to  regain  self-respect,  stabUlty  In 
foreign  fields,  opportunity  to  resUt  Com- 
munist encro«u:hments.  and  success  In  future 
problems. 

As  in  his  earlier  speech,  the  Senator 
does  not  point  with  alarm  without  pro- 
pounding positive  recommendations  to 
correct  the  crisis  of  confidence  existing 
between  America  and  her  allies. 

Under  the  subtitle  "The  WiU  To  Live." 
the  Senator  enumerates  10  positive 
points  that  read  like  an  outline  for 
America's  return  to  political  sanity.  The 
last  of  the  Senators  points,  but  by  no 
means  the  least  sahent  one.  Is  the  rec- 
ommendation that  we  "stop  apologizing 
for  the  very  factors  which  have  made 
this  country  the  greatest  nation  on  earth, 
and  make  it  known  that  we  intend  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
give  people  existing  under  Commimlst 
terror  the  hope  of  living  under  freedom's 
banner." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Dominick's  profound 
and  scholarly  address  before  the  Okla- 
homa Republican  State  Convention  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
with  my  remarks  and  my  sincere  feUcl- 
tations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

A  CaossaoAo  nc  UJ3  Foriigk  Polict 
(By  Pma  H.  DoMimcK.  US.  Senator) 
Four  years  ago  a  vibrant  man  was  cam- 
paigning for  high  public  olBce  In  this  coun- 
try. Two  of  the  three  major  campaign  Issues 
as  defined  by  him  were  (1)  InacUon  by  the 
Elsenhower  regime  In  solving  the  Cuban 
problem.  (2)  loss  of  U.S.  prestige  In  world 
affairs. 

No  one  can  say  whether  or  not  the  Ken- 
nedy position  on  these  points  was  respon- 
sible for  winning  the  election  by  a  few  votes, 
but  there  Is  little  doubt  that  It  played  a 
substantial  part.  Since  we  are  once  again 
approaching  a  presidential  election  It  Is 
worth  while  to  reexamine  the  premise  on 
which  these  issues  were  based,  to  study  the 
results  of  the  Democrat  administration  of 
foreign  policy  In  the  last  4  years,  and  to 
suggest  some  remedies  for  the  proWema  we 
are  now  facing. 

In  1960  Castro  had  already  come  to  power 
In  Cuba  with  the  active  badclng  of  a  major- 
ity of  Cuban  profeaalonal  and  middle  Income 
groups  This  support  had  been  given  mas- 
sive publicity  In  this  country,  and  the  news 
media,  spearheaded  by  Herbert  Matthews  of 
the  New  York  Times,  had  haUed  Casrtro  as 


a  conquering  hero  who  would  return  liberty 
to  the  Cuban  people.  Disillusionment,  how- 
ever, had  set  In  as  more  and  more  commu- 
nistic terror  tactics  were  unfurled,  climaxed 
by  Castro's  public  announcement  in  the 
spring  of  IMO  that  he  was  a  Oommunlst 
and  embraced  support  from  the  Soviets  and 
other  communistic  nations.  Refugees  were 
commencing  to  pxDur  into  our  country  and 
demands  for  action  to  eliminate  this  Com- 
munist beachhead  in  this  hemisphere  were 
broadcast  by  Americans  and  Cubans  alike 
During  the  Interval  between  the  election  of 
1960  and  the  Inauguration  of  1961.  Ken- 
nedy was  briefed  on  the  project  already  un- 
derway to  equip,  train,  transport  and  sup- 
port a  small  group  of  Cuban  exiles  who 
would  land  on  Cuban  soil,  establish  a  pro- 
visions' government,  and  request  support 
from  the  United  States  and  other  free  world 
countries. 

By  January  1961,  these  exiles  had  been 
gathered  together  and  training  and  equip- 
ping were  proceeding,  but  no  date  or  place 
had  been  set  for  the  landing  and  the  final 
plan  had  not  been  cleared  by  the  National 
Security  Council.  Following  Inauguration, 
plans  for  this  expedition  formalized:  the 
date  and  place  were  decided  upon  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy:  the  transport  ships  were  set 
In  motion;  the  first  air  atUcks  Initiated; 
the  men  were  landed;  and  at  the  last  pos- 
sible minute  the  administration  withdrew 
authorization  for  any  air  cover. 

We  know,  to  our  sorrow,  the  dlsastroiis  Bay 
of    Pigs,    which    will    be    a   black   mark   on 
the     history     of     U.8.     honesty     and     In- 
tegrity.    We  know,  to  oxir  shame,  the  Gov- 
ernment  Initiated   and   supported   attempts 
to    trade    tractors    for     prisoners    of    that 
disastrous    operation.      We    know,    to    our 
pride,    the   overwhelming    rejection   of   that 
plan    by    the    American    people.    We    know 
to     our     mortification     the     final     ransom 
paid     for     the     prisoners     with     chemicals 
and     drugs     dragooned     from     the     Ameri- 
can companies  by  VS.  officials  of  this  ad- 
ministration. We  know,  to  our  bewilderment, 
the   dUpertal   of    the   refugees;    the   orders 
prohibiting  Cuban  exiles  from  use  of  any 
of  our  shoreline  for  attacks  on  the  Castro- 
Ites  and   the  persistent  denial  during   1962 
by  the   U.S.   Government  of   the  clear  evi- 
dence that  Cuba  was  being  made  a  major 
Conununlst  arsenal  In  this  hemisphere.    We 
remember    with   soaring    pride    the    sudden, 
dramatic,  and  courageous  recognition  of  the 
direct  threat  to  our  country  posed  by  a  mis- 
sile armed  Cuba;   the  unequivocal  demand 
on   Russia   that  all  surface-to-surface   mis- 
siles   and    long-range    aircraft    be    removed 
from  Cuba;  that  her  territory  be  open  to  on- 
the-spot  Inspection  by  neutral  teams  or  Red 
Croas  Inspectors.     We  remember  the  Initial 
success  of  this  program  with  the  announced 
withdrawal    of    missiles    and    aircraft,    and 
with  a  sinking  heart  we  recognized  that  the 
Inspections  were  to  be  dropped  as  high  UB. 
officials   stated   that   Bilr.   Khrushchev   must 
not  be  pushed  too  far.     We  have  seen  the 
building  of  Cuba  as  a  front  line,  first-class 
arsenal  and  training  camp  for  militant  com- 
munism;   and   the  arrogant   contempt  with 
which     they     supported     the     Panamanian 
riots  and  then  contemptuously  cut  off  our 
water  supply  at  Guantanamo  while  we  said 
and  did  nothing  of  substance. 

After  4  years  of  Democratic  foreign  policy, 
Cuba  has  been  transformed  Into  an  Island 
firmly  in  Communist  control;  with  the  sec- 
ond largest  arsenal  of  military  weapons  in 
the  hemisphere;  with  around-the-clock 
Communist  propaganda  pouring  Into  Cen- 
tral and  South  America;  exporting  arms  and 
trained  saboteurs  to  Central  and  South 
American  countries;  convicted  by  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  as  guilty  of  ex- 
porting aggression  to  other  countries  In  this 
hemisphere;  and  a  training  camp  for  Com- 
munist provocateurs  active  from  Venezuela 
to  Ghana,  to  Gabon,  to  Zanzibar,  to  Burma. 


A  record  no  clUzen  of  this  country,  regard- 
less of  party,  can  view  with  prtde  or  satis- 
faction. The  vacillating,  wavering  incon- 
clusive policy  of  this  administration  with 
respect  to  Cuba  must  be  changed. 

The  second  plank  of  that  1960  campaign 
was  devoted  to  the  low  prestige  of  the  United 
States  In  Europe  and  In  other  portions  of 
the  world  and  the  need  to  regain  leadership 
and  direction  of  the  free  world  struggle. 
This  plank  was  repeated  endlessly  during  the 
I960  campaign;  and  as  purported  evidence, 
statements  were  made  that  the  NATO  coun- 
tries  had  not  accepted  US.  programs  for 
strengthening  the  Alliance;  that  the  Com- 
munists continued  to  advance  In  South  Viet- 
nam; that  the  solution  to  German  reunifi- 
cation had  not  been  reached;  and  that  U.S. 
sanction  of  U-2  flights  over  Russia  had  lost 
us  respect  In  all  countries. 

Shortly  after  Inauguration  In  1961.  tne 
President  stated  In  a  worldwide  television 
news  conference  that  we  would  come  to  the 
aid  of  Laos,  a  small  but  strategic  cotmtry  In 
southeast  Asia  under  atUck  by  the  Com- 
munists. ^    ..  ^w.        *    t-^ 

Shortly  thereafter,  we  retracted  this  stated 
poBltlon,    advocated    a    cease    fire,    actively 
solicited  a  coalition  government,  and  forced 
this  upon  that  defenseless  country,  with  the 
CommunUts  given  the  key  poets  of  Ministry 
of  Defense  and  MlnUtry  of  Interior.     Theze 
are  the  two  governmental  posts  historically 
used  by  Communists  to  take  over  control  of 
a  country.     Thereafter,  the  Cuban  Bay  of 
Pigs   fiasco   occtu-red.     Then   the   President 
met    with    Mr.   Khrushchev    In   Vienna    and 
upon  his  return  to  this  country  stated  that 
Mr   Khrushchev  had  made  no  new  demands 
upon  him.    A  short  10  days  later,  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev   published    a    written    memorandum 
of  points  and  demands  submitted  at  that 
conference.    In  August  1961.  In  violation  of 
all  agreements  and  all  decency,  the  Commu- 
nists constructed  the  Berlin  wall.     A  major 
city  and  the  families  In  It  were  divided,  and 
the  fiood  of  refugees  from  Communistic  East 
Germany  and  East  Berlin  subsided  to  a  slow 
trickle.     The  only  reaction  from  the  United 
States   was  a   verbal   protest   and   a   speech 
stating  that  we  would  support  the  remain- 
ing  half  of  the  city.     Nuclear  test  ban  dis- 
cussions    had     been     continuing     and     the 
United  States  had  preserved  a  moratorium 
on  testing,  when  suddenly  the  Soviets  under- 
took  a   new   program   of   testing,   unprece- 
dented in  scope  and  In  size  of  blasts.    The 
United  States  did  nothing.    Communist  at- 
tacks m  South  Vietnam  Increased  substan- 
tially and  civil  disorders  broke  out.    Despite 
warnings,  the  United  States  took  no  action 
to  discourage  a  coup  against  the  Nhu  gov- 
ernment and  the  apparent  murder  of  Diem 
and  his  brother.    Since  then,  the  first  gov- 
ernment  has   been   overthrown,    a   military 
dictator  replaced  It.  and  the  process  of  de- 
fending  against   Communist   attacks    grows 
weaker      The  United  States  supported  the 
unprepared     African     nations    against    our 
traditional  allies.  Jeopardized  the   faith   of 
our  allies,  and  released  In  the  United  Nations 
and   on    the   world    scene    many    countries 
wholly  unprepared  for  self-government. 

We  supported  Sukarno,  the  militant  dlc- 
Utor    of    Indonesia,    In    seizing    Dutch-held 
property   In   West   New   Guinea.     We   casti- 
gated Portugal  for  holding  Angola  and  said 
nothing  about  India's   armed  Invasion  and 
seizure  of  Goa  from  Portugal.     We  refused 
to  share  nuclear  competence  with  France  as 
we  have  with  Great  Britain.    We  reneged  on 
our  agreement  to  supply  Great  Britain  wltn 
nuclear  air-to-ground  missiles,  and  have  re- 
cently  tried   to   placate   the    rapacious   Su- 
karno, who  is  slavering  over  newly  created 
Malaysia     Panama  Is  now  physically  as  well 
as  verbally  attacking  U.S.  military  personnel. 
Venezuelan  bandits  have  raided  U.S.  military 
quarters,  stripped  U.S.  offices,  despoiled  the 
US    fiag    and  even  kidnaped  a  U.S.  colonel. 
Oommunlst*  led  by  Cubans  in  Zanzibar,  at- 


tacked the  U.S.  consulate,  imprisoned  con- 
sulate officials,  ransacked  the  premises,  and 
as  punishment  get  recognized  by  our  Demo- 
crat regime.  A  prominent  German  has 
summed  up  our  foreign  policy  activity  by 
the   following: 

"American  foreign  policy  seems  to  be  hos- 
tUe  to  her  friends,  friendly  to  the  neutrals, 
and  neutral  to  her  enemies." 

As  the  National  magazine  has  said: 
•America   today    Is   going   from   defeat   to 
defeat  in  almoet  every  corner  of  the  world." 
For  4  years  Democrat  foreign  policy  has 
been  based  on  the  principles  that  commu- 
nism win  evolve  Into  something  with  which 
we  can  live  11  we  do  nothing  to  disturb  Its 
leaders;  that  Khrushchev  Is  the  most  nood- 
erate  of  Communists  and  cannot  be  forced 
Into  a  corner  lest  we  get  someone  worse;  and 
that  communism  thrives  amongst  the  poor 
and  uneducated  and  hence  can  be  overcome 
by  scattering  Yankee  dollars.    Each  of  these 
planks  have  been  demonstrated  failures  of 
self-delusions.     After  4  years  of  these  poU- 
clee  the  free  world  Is  in  disarray,  the  NATO 
Alliance  is  shattwed  at  the  political  level, 
the  last  strongholds  of  freedom  in  Asia  are 
tottering,  and  communism  U  on  the  march 
In  Africa  and  South  America. 

Our  prestige  about  which  we  were  so 
concerned  In  1960  U  now  non-existent  and 
every  pip-squeak  nation  In  the  world  is 
taking  txirns  first  kicking  us  around  and 
then  demanding  foreign  aid.  . 

It  would   seem   that  the  worst  must   be 
over.     To  the  contrary,  the  worst  was  and 
Is   still   to   come.     The   fioodgates   of    cyni- 
cism were  opened  when  the  United  States, 
long  the  leading  exponent  of  trade  and  aid 
barriers  with  Communist  countries,  wholly 
lost  its  direction.     The  wheat  sales  to  Rus- 
sia, negotiated,  directed  and  demanded  by 
the    Democrat    administration,    sales    which 
are   suljsldlzed   by   the   American   taxpayers 
and  with  Communist  credit  guaranteed  by 
the  American  taxpayers,  have  loosened  the 
fioodgates    and    successfully    undercut    any 
and    all   efforts   to  cut  off   trade   with   our 
enemies.     Against  our  protests,  Great  Brit- 
ain  has  sold  400  buses  to   Cuba  with  an- 
other  600    on   order;    four   British   airliners 
are    being    reconditioned    for    delivery    and 
negotiations    are    almost    complete    for    de- 
livery to  Castro  of  $1.4  million  heavy  road 
building  machinery.     France  Is  negotiating 
for  the  sale  to  Castro  of  $10  mUUon  worth 
of  trucks.    Spain  is  completing  plans  for  the 
sale  of  100  fishing  boats  and  two  freighters. 
Italy  is  negotiating  for  an  Increase  In  sales 
and    Prime    Minister    Ishlbashl,    a    leading 
Japanese  advocate  of  trade  with  Red  China, 
has    not   only   been    given    a   basis    for   the 
renewed    trade    negotiations    between    these 
two  countries,  but  publicly  haUed  the  wheat 
deal   as   the   "big  turning   point"   in   trade 
with  Communist  countries.     But  the  most 
serious    reaction    was    Prance's    opening    of 
trade  relations  and  almoet  Immediate  recog- 
nition of  Red  China— Red  China,  the  most 
aggressive    of    all    Communist    nations;    the 
butcher   of   18   million  of  Its   own   citizens, 
as  well  as  the  raper  of  Tibet;   Red  China, 
the  power  behind  the  Korean  war  and  re- 
sponsible for  the  deaths  of  so  many  Ameri- 
can and  free  world  soldiers;  Red  China,  the 
activating  agent  In  the  Communist  takeover 
of  southeast  Asia;  Red  China,  the  attacker 
of  India.  Quemoy,  Matsu,  Formosa,  and  the 
despoller  of  Outer  Mongolia;  Red  China,  still 
branded  as  an  aggressor  by  the  United  Na- 
tions;   still    preaching    war    and    terror    as 
national  policies;  still  castigating  the  lead- 
er   of   the    free    world;    and    still    preaching 
universal  communism  spread  by  force,  rev- 
olution and  aggression. 

It  seenas  apparent  that  after  the  last  4 
years.  American  prestige  Is  not  merely  low.  It 
has  totally  disappeared;  that  new  policies 
must  be  developed  and  new  programs  In- 
sUtuted  if  we  are  to  regain  even  self-respect; 


and  that  future  problems  must  be  foreseen 
and  plans  developed  now.  For  4  years  those 
In  charge  of  this  admlnUtraUon  have  been 
chanting  the  defecU  In  our  system.  These 
defects  are  now  predominant  In  the  minds 
of  many  people  who  do  not  know  our  country 
and  our  heritage. 

For  4  years,  recognition  of  the  dangers 
faced  by  the  free  world  have  been  studiously 
avoided.  For  4  years  the  steady  downhill 
progress  of  freedom  has  been  overlooked  by 
use  of  oratOTy  Instead  of  organization;  pal- 
liatives instead  of  plans;  and  forenslcs  In- 
stead of  foresight.  Action  Is  needed  now  If 
we  are  to  regain  self-respect.  stabUlty  In  for- 
eign fields,  opportunity  to  resist  Conununlst 
encroachments,  and  success  In  futxire  prob- 
lems. .       ^  ^^ 

This  fall  we  will  be  faced  with  a  fight  over 
admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United  Na- 
tions.    French   recognition   wlU    add   great 
weight  to  this  annual  exercise  and  there  Is 
a  very  great  chance  that  Red  China  will  be 
admitted  unless  the  United  States  takes  def- 
inite stepw  now  to  offset  this  threat.     Cer- 
tainly admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations  would  constitute  a  cynical  disregard 
of  the  Ideal  and  purpose  of  the  organization 
and  would  make  membership  an  award  for 
aggression.    Just  recently.  I  was  Informed  by 
"authoritative  sources"  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  the  United  States  will  continue  Its 
objection  to  Red  China's  admission,  but  that 
no  plans  had  been  made  as  to  our  course  of 
action  if  o\ir  objections  should  be  unsuc- 
cessful. 

A  mere  outline  of  the  situation  we  now 
face  after  the  last  4  years  of  bumbling, 
vacillating.  Inefficient  foreign  policies  indi- 
cates clearly  that  a  crossroad  Is  directly 
ahead.  Either  we  change  direction  or  we 
continue  stumbling  and  weaving  down  the 
dxisty  road  to  oblivion. 

Positive  programs  are  needed  and  they  are 
needed  now.  Many  have  been  made  and 
more  will  be  made,  but  I  wotild  group  the 
overall  need  for  a  change  under  the  title 
"The  Will  To  Uve." 

1  Announce  a  new  Western  Hemisphere 
doctrine  specifically  excluding  from  govern- 
mental  power  In  this  hemisphere  commu- 
nism or  Marxism,  whether  Imposed  from 
without  or  infiltrated  from  within. 

2  Form  as  rapidly  as  possible  an  English- 
speaking  military  and  political  alliance  with 
announced  goals  In  opposition  to  Conamu- 
nist  aggressions  In  the  world. 

3  Start  negotiations  to  create  a  common 
market  with  Canada  and  announce  policies 
designed  to  encourage  I#tln  and  South 
American  common  markets. 

4  Create  govenunentally  sponsored  train- 
ing courses  In  this  country  for  all  U.S.  per- 
sonnel deslrtng  to  go  Into  governmental  for- 
eign service,  emphasizing  in  the  process  t^e 
history,  background  and  culture  of  the 
United  States  and  the  tactics  of  the  Cc«n- 
munUt  conspiracy,  as  well  as  the  language, 
culture,  and  credo  of  the  country  to  which 
each  may  be  assigned.  The  principal  In- 
ftltutlon  under  this  program  should  com- 
bine the  concept  of  a  Foreign  Service  Acad- 
emy and  the  need  for  a  Freedom  Academy. 

5.  Eliminate  all  U.S.  aid  and  trade  to  Com- 
munUt governments  and  extend  trade  or 
aid  to  the  people  of  those  countries  only 
where  It  Is  managed,  distributed,  and  or- 
ganized under  direct  U5.  supervision. 

6  Announce  our  positive  Intent  to  retain 
Guantanamo  Bay  and  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  will  to  use  such  force  as  may  be 
necessary  for  such  purpose. 

7.  Institute  a  quarantine  of  Cuba  as  a 
health  and  military  menace  to  the  world. 

8.  Actively  encotu-age  the  millions  of  free- 
dom loving  people  in  Europe,  Asia.  Africa, 
and  the  Americas  to  resist  communism. 

9  Recognize  that  the  economy  of  this 
country  Is  the  first  and  strongest  bulwark 
against  communism  and  Institute  trade  pro- 
grams and  policies  which  will  enhance  that 
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economy    Inatead    of    Injuring   domestic   In- 
diuUles. 

10.  Stop  apologising  for  the  very  factors 
which  have  made  this  country  the  greatest 
Nation  on  earth  and  make  It  known  that  we 
Intend  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to  give  people  existing  under  Communist 
terror  the  hope  of  Uvlng  under  freedom's 
banner. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  la  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1964 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
n«LD]  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  blU  (HJl.  7152)  to  enforce  the 
constituUonal  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  Injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  institute  suits  to  pro- 
tect constituUonal  rights  in  public  facil- 
ities and  public  education,  to  extend  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent 
discrimination  In  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  I>resident,  I 
have  consulted  with  some  of  my  col- 
leagues with  reference  to  the  address 
which  is  about  to  be  delivered  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoodI. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  despite  the  rule 
of  germaneness,  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  may  be  permitted  to  speak 
for  not  to  exceed  45  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  his  assistance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recognized. 


SOUTH  VIETNAM:  LAST  CHANCE 
FOR  FREEDOM  IN  ASIA 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
American  people  could  see  9,000  miles 
toward  the  Orient  with  the  eyes  of  his- 
tory, they  could  discern  a  dark,  funnel- 
shaped  cloud  spinning  on  the  far  hori- 
zon and  beginning  to  twist  across  south- 
east Asia.  Uke  a  natural  tornado  which 
leaves  in  its  wake  ravaged  terrain,  shat- 
tered buildings,  and  twisted  wreckage,  so 
this  political  and  military  tornado  men- 
aces the  continent  of  Asia  with  ravaged 
nations,  shattered  peoples,  and  twisted 
patterns  of  history. 

TODAY  W«  ARB  LOMNO 

The  struggle  to  preserve  South  Viet- 
nam, the  key  to  the  Independence  of 
southeast    Asia,    is    at    a    critical    peril 

point. 

Two  South  Vietnamese  governments 
have  gone  down  in  4  months;  a  third  is 
suffering  repeated  hammer  blows  at  the 
hands   of    subversion   and    intrigue   at 


home,  and  counsels  of  despair  and  sur- 
render from  abroad. 

This  unhappy  nation,  in  the  midst  of 
a  mortal  combat  for  survival,  has  had 
to  suffer  the  traumatic  shock  of  a  com- 
plete turnover  in  leadership  all  the  way 
from  the  smallest  village  compounds  up 
to  the  presidential  palace. 

The  Communist  Vietcong  guerrillas, 
following  the  toppling  of  the  Diem  re- 
gime last  October,  have  scored  a  series 
of  impressive  military  and  psychological 
gains.  They  now  control  one-half  of  the 
Mekong  Delta,  the  most  crucial  prize. 

France  has  made  an  ignominious  bid 
to  return  to  Asia  as  an  influential  force, 
first  by  recognizing  Red  China  and  then 
by  counseling  the  free  world  to  throw 
in  the  towel  in  South  Vietnam,  thus 
adding  appeasement  to  a  FYench  legacy 
in  Asia  which  historically  has  been  char- 
acterized by  exploitation  in  peace,  ««)it- 
ulation  in  war.  and  abandonment  of  re- 
sponsibility at  the  surrender  table. 

Some  prominent  American  newspapers 
support  Prance's  plea  for  neutralization 
and  distinguished  U.S.  Senators  are  sym- 
pathetic to  this  proposal  and  publicly 
question  the  continuation  of  military 
and  economic  assistance  there. 

E^ven  our  Defense  Department  added 
to  the  flood  of  cwitradictory  ofllcial 
statements  and  unofflcial  news  leaks  by 
announcing  a  substantial  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  South  Vietnam  by 
1965,  notwithstanding  the  worsening  mil- 
itary situation  there  and  despite  the  in- 
ternal disintegration  for  which  we  bear 
a  measure  of  responsibility. 

The  situation,  therefore,  is  critically 
grave.  We  must  assume  that  at  this 
moment,  we  are  losing.  Only  a  supreme 
effort  by  the  South  Vietnamese  and  an 
increased  effort  by  the  United  States 
will  turn  back  the  Communist  tide. 

INDimBZNCX    AND    DKIXATISIC 

Yet,  forces  are  at  work  within  the  free 
world  whose  effect  is  to  sap  our  will  to 
win  this  crucial  struggle. 

A  significant  number  of  Americans, 
highly  placed  in  private  and  in  Gov- 
ernment circles,  look  upon  what  Is  hap- 
pening in  South  Vietnam  as  something 
of  marginal  concern  to  us. 

For  a  long  time  they  engaged  in  the 
now  familiar  luxury  of  becoming  all 
lathered  up  over  the  mote  in  the  eye  of 
an  embattled  ally  while  remaining  se- 
renely indifferent  to  the  beam  in  the 
eye  of  its  aggressor. 

They  chose  for  their  crusade,  not  the 
cause  of  turning  back  Communist  ag- 
gression, but  the  cause  of  destroying  the 
Diem  regime,  which,  whatever  its 
faults — and  they  were  vastly  exagger- 
ated— was  energetically  leading  the  anti- 
Communist  war  in  South  Vietnam. 

They  had  their  way.  Diem  was  over- 
thrown and  murdered;  and  the  result 
was  a  complete  catastrophe,  a  catastro- 
phe that  can  be  measured  in  terms  of 
pohtlcal  chaos,  military  defeat,  and 
psychological  defeatism.  The  heralded 
attempt  to  liberalize  and  democratize  the 
South  Vietnam  Government  resulted,  as 
was  easily  and  often  predicted.  In  gun 
barrel  rule  by  a  succession  of  military 
juntas,  lacking  even  a  facade  of  legiti- 
macy. 


And  so  the  an ti -Diem  crusaders  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere,  apparently 
shamed  by  the  sorry  consequences  of 
their  effort,  but  unwilling  to  admit  their 
error,  have  decided  that  the  situation  is 
hopeless  and  that  the  only  reasonable 
alternative  left  is  to  pull  out  of  Vietnam 
altogether,  or  to  make  a  shabby  deal  to 
turn  this  area  over  to  the  Communists 
piecemeal,  a  process  which  they  call 
"neutralization." 

So  I  take  the  floor  of  the  Senate  be- 
cause I  feel  it  is  the  duty  of  everyone 
who  believes  that  South  Vietnam  must 
be  preserved,  to  counter,  each  in  his  own 
way,  the  attitudes  of  Indifference  and 
defeatism  which  threaten  to  paralyze  our 
national  poUcy. 

First  of  all  then.  I  say  that  we  must 
preserve  the  Independence  and  freedom 
of  South  Vietnam  for  exactly  the  same 
reason  that  we  must  preserve  the  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  of  West  Berlin— 
because  the  cause  of  freedom  everywhere 
in  the  world,  and  the  efficacy  of  the 
United  States  as  the  leader  of  that  cause, 
is  squarely  on  the  line  in  the  Mekong 
Delta. 

Let  us  not  join  the  querulous,  faint- 
hearted chorus  of  those  who  always  ask 
the  price  of  victory. 

Let  us  ask,  "What  is  the  price  of  de- 
feat?" 

And  having  soberly  assessed  the  price 
of  defeat,  let  us  determine  upon  victory, 
and  then  we  shall  find  the  ways  to 
achieve  it. 

THX     MORTAL     STAKES 

What  is  the  price  of  defeat? 

What  is  primarily  at  stake  is  the 
capacity  of  the  free  world  to  deal  with  a 
particular  method  of  aggression  that  is 
peculiarly  suitable  to  the  Communists. 

In  Korea,  whatever  else  we  failed  to 
accomplish,  we  did  prove  that  we  could 
effectively  deal  with  open,  traditional 
military  aggression;  and  we  have  had  no 
major  confrontation  of  that  type  since 

Korea. 

The  Communists  are  now  testing  us 
with  a  different  method,  guerriUa  war- 
fare, with  its  accompanying  complex  of 
military,  psychological,  and  propaganda 
tactics.  Through  this  method,  they  In- 
tend to  subjugate  Asia,  and  If  we  prove 
unable  to  overcome  It  In  Vietnam,  all 
Asia  is  within  their  grasp. 

Guerrilla  warfare  Is  made  to  order  for 
the  Communists  because  It  enables  them 
to  turn  their  weaknesses  Into  strengths, 
while  It  transforms  Into  weaknesses  the 
strengths  of  Its  victims. 

It  puts  a  premium  upon  a  small  in- 
vestment of  men  and  material,  upon 
stealth,  terror,  upon  limitless  patience, 
upon  the  avoidance  of  head-on  con- 
fronUtlon  with  basically  stronger  foes. 
It  does  not  require  the  armament,  the 
logistics  and  the  economic  support  nec- 
essary for  other  types  of  combat.  And, 
so  long  as  we  submit  to  Its  rules.  It  effec- 
tively prevents  the  forces  of  freedom 
from  making  use  of  their  massive  su- 
periority in  traditional  mUltary  power. 
In  air  and  sea  might,  and  in  economic 
strength. 

It  takes  20  South  Vietnamese  soldiers 
to  deal  with  1  Vietcong  guerrilla.  This 
is  no  reflection  on  the  South  Vietnam- 
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ese  it  Is  inherent  in  the  type  of  warfare, 
as  proved  true  in  previous  guerrilla  con- 
flicts In  the  Philippines  and  In  Malaya. 

And  so  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
their  Red  Chinese  backers,  stricken  with 
poverty,  hunger,  economic  collapse,  and 
demoralization  at  home,  through  the 
relatively  inexpensive  device  of  field- 
ing 20  000  or  30.000  guerrilla  soldiers, 
lightly  equipped  and  able  to  live  off  the 
land  can  successfully  maintain  a  war  of 
deadly  attriUon  against  a  nation  su- 
perior in  every  respect  and  backed  by 
the  wealth  and  power  and  training  of 
the  United  States. 

They  can  tie  down  an  army  of  400,000 
South  Vietnamese,  half  regular  soldiers 
and  half  militia.  They  can  engage  In 
this  riskless  warfare  indefinitely  with- 
out Jeopardizing  their  own  home  base 
because,  up  to  now,  free  nations  have 
not  treated  guerrilla  invasion  as  a  kind 
of  war  which  merits  retaliation  on  the 
homeland  of  the  aggressor. 

Guerrilla  warfare  enables  the  Com- 
munists, through  prolonged  terror  to 
gradually  destroy  the  will  to  resist  of  the 
peoples  it  Invades. 

It  has  enabled  them  to  assassinate 
1 000  local  South  Vietnamese  officials 
each   month   for   sustained   periods   of 

time. 

It  has  destroyed  communications  and 
transportation  in  large  areas  of  the 
country. 

It  has  forced  a  whole  population  to 
live  In  thousands  of  barbed  wire  en- 
tangled encampments,  in  constant  fear. 
It  places  terrible  pressures  upon  any 
government,  and  upon  the  very  conduct 
of  civilized  life  and  thus,  if  unchecked, 
threatens  with  inevitable  demoraliza- 
tion the  whole  fabric  of  the  attacked 
society. 

If  the  United  States  cannot  deal  with 
this  method  of  aggression  in  South  Viet- 
nam, where  we  have  invested  so  much 
in  terms  of  aid  and  training,  where  we 
have  developed  and  equipped  an  indig- 
enous army  with  great  possibiUties  and 
where,  therefore,  our  entire  credibility 
is  at  stake;  if  we  cannot  successfully  as- 
sist the  South  Vietnamese  to  turn  back  a 
relatively  puny  enemy  weakened  by 
famine,  discontent,  and  economic  col- 
lapse, is  there  any  reason  to  hope  that 
we  can  succeed  in  the  other  countries  of 
Asia? 

On  the  contrary,  if  South  Vietnam 
falls  to  guerrilla  warfare  as  North  Viet- 
nam did,  it  is  inescapable  that  the  pre- 
dictions of  President  Eisenhower  and 
President  Kennedy  will  be  borne  out  and 
that  the  nations  of  Asia  will  fall  to 
communism  like  a  string  of  dominoes. 

There  are  those  who  scoff  at  what  Is 
caUed  the  domino  theory.  I  do  not 
think  It  is  anything  to  be  scoffed  at. 
This  theory  was  one  of  the  strong  Ideas 
behind  the  NATO  AlUance.  We  recog- 
nized that  If  one  European  country  fell 
at  a  time,  they  would  fall  In  just  that 
fashion.  Uke  dominoes.  I  think  It  Is  even 
more  true  In  Asia. 

If  South  Vietnam  Is  yielded  to  the 
Communists,  Laos  and  Cambodia,  al- 
ready with  one  foot  In  the  grave,  are 
automatically  doomed. 

Thailand,  comparatively  helpless,  with 
its  1,000  miles  of  frontier  adjoining  Laos 
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and  Cambodia.  wlU  then  be  Immediately 
Imperiled. 

If  Thailand  goes  down,  nothing  can 
save  Malaya  and  Singapore.  When 
Malaya  has  been  subjugated,  Indonesia, 
with  Its  huge  Communist  movement,  will 
be  a  pushover. 

With  communism  thus  solidly  en- 
trenched in  the  Pacific  all  the  way  from 
the  Arctic  Circle  to  Indonesia,  the  de- 
fense of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  even 
with  Anglo- American  naval  assistance, 
would  become  hazardous  and  extremely 
difficult. 

Inevitably  the  Philippines,  South 
Korea,  Japan,  and  Formosa  will  be  swept 
Into  the  maelstrom  and  the  whole  Pacific 
will  Indeed  become  a  Red  ocean. 

And  this  Is  only  part  of  the  cost  of 
defeat  In  South  Vietnam.  The  freedom 
of  half  the  world  is  dependent  upon  al- 
liances which  are  based  upon  confidence 
In  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to 
stand  up  effectively  to  Communist  ag- 
gression. What  would  be  the  posture  of 
the  United  States  if  we  permit  ourselves 
to  preside  Impotently  over  such  catastro- 
phes? 

Three  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
have  committed  us  to  the  defense  and 
assistance  of  South  Vietnam.  If  we  do 
not  have  the  will  and  the  capacity  to 
carry  out  that  relatively  modest  commit- 
ment, why  should  anyone  have  confi- 
dence in  us?  And  why  should  we  have 
confidence  in  ourselves? 

More  than  two  decades  ago,  immedi- 
ately following  the  Japanese  attack  upon 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
Winston  Churchill  said  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States : 


What  kind  of  a  people  do  they  think  we 
are?  Is  It  possible  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand that  we  shall  never  cease  to  persevere 
against  them  until  they  have  been  taught  a 
lesson  which  they  and  the  world  shall  never 
forget? 

The  Congress  rose  in  a  mighty  ovation 
to  those  words,  representing  the  unani- 
mous  determination   of   the   American 

Surely  we  are  today  opposed  by  a 
threat  In  Asia  which.  If  less  spectacular. 
Is  equally  grave.  And  surely,  once  we 
understand  this,  our  determination  will 
be  equal  to  whatever  we  are  called  upon 
to  risk  and  endure. 

N«Xrr»ALIZ  ATIO  N 

There  are  those  who  agree  openly  that 
the  consequences  of  a  Communist  vic- 
tory in  South  Vietnam  would  be  disas- 
trous, but  maintain  that  the  solution  is 
"neutralization"  of  the  contested  area. 

Even  in  Its  most  charitable  Interpreta- 
tion, neutralization  Is  a  philosophic  mon- 
strosity. 

Heretofore,  our  concept  of  collective 
security  has  been  that  If  an  Independent 
nation  were  attacked  by  the  Commu- 
nists, the  concert  of  free  nations  would 
assist  that  nation  to  defend  itself.  Now 
it  is  contended  that  the  nation  which  is 
attacked  must  be  disarmed,  must  have 
some  sort  of  coalition  government  Im- 
posed upon  It  from  without,  and  must 
have  Its  future  existence  entrusted  to 
some  sort  of  International  supervisory 
body,  over  which  its  enemies  exercise  a 
veto  power.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the 
aggressor  state  which  attacked  the  non- 


aggressor  nation  has  never  been  made 
clear. 

The  only  practical  experience  we  have 
had  with  this  strange  concept  is  in  Laos, 
where  the  Communists  have  used  It  as 
a  cover  under  which  they  have  contin- 
ued their  piecemeal  subjugation.  The 
protective  devices  that  were  supposed  to 
maintain  peace  in  this  area  have  proven, 
as  was  predicted,  absolute  nullities. 

However,  there  is  another  variety  of 
neutralization  with  which  we  do  have 
long  practical  experience.    When  there 
is  an  internal  struggle  going  on  within 
a  nation  between  the  forces  of  commu- 
nism   and    Uberty.    the    neutralization 
concept  is  applied  In  the  form  of  a  coali- 
tion government  In  which  both  Commu- 
nists  and   non-Communlste   divide   the 
cabinet    posts.      We    have    assisted    or 
acquiesced  in  the  establishment  of  many 
such      goverrunents,      with     uniformly 
tragic  resulte.    Through  this  Rumania, 
Poland,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  Yugoslavia  have  been  totally 
enslaved  by  the  Communiste. 

China  was  lost  in  part  because  during 
the  very  period  when  the  Nationalist 
Government  could  have  taken  firm  con- 
trol of  China  it  was  immobilized  and 
demoralized  for  a  protracted  period  of 
time  while  we  sought  to  impose  upon 
mainland  China  a  neutralized  coaUtion 
government  made  up  of  Commimlste 
and  non -Communists. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 
Mr.  DODD.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  wish  to  empha- 
size the  point  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  made  in  regard  to  so-called 
coalition  govemmente.  In  which  Com- 
munist   representatives    are    included, 
supposedly  in  an  effort  to  ease  them  off, 
so  to  speak,  from  their  campaign  of  sub- 
version and  terror.    Certainly  that  does 
not  work:  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
Is  absolutely  correct.    We  have  learned 
from   the    cruel    facts  of   history   that 
either  the  Communiste  or  the  Fascists 
will  turn  any  cabinet  in  which  they  are  a 
part  to  their  own  use,  and  ultimately  to 
the  destruction  of  democratic  institu- 
tions.   That  was  the  record  of  Hitler  in 
Germany,  and  it  has  been  the  record  of 
every  so-called  Socialist-Democrat  re- 
gime which  included  Communist  repre- 
sentatives, and  Including  the  experience 
in  Czechoslovakia.    If  Communists  are 
placed  in  a  cabinet,  the  Communiste  in- 
sist on  having  the  poste  at  the  head  of 
the  ministry  of  interior,  the  ministry  of 
labor,  or  the  ministry  of  transport. 

Mr.  DODD.  Or  the  ministry  of  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  and  that 
means  that  If  they  hold  those  poste,  they 
can  control  the  secret  police  and  the 
communications  and  the  labor  move- 
ment. When  the  Communiste  obtain 
control,  as  a  result  of  having  control  of 
those  three  poste,  the  record  shows  that 
they  take  over. 

Regardless  of  one's  views  on  South 
Vietnam  or  on  any  other  part  of  the 
worid,  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is  no  safety 
in  a  coalition  government;  it  means  slow 
death,  and  nothing  else. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
for  emphasizing  this  point. 
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Mr  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
MinnesoU.  His  words  of  approval  Rive 
me  great  comfort  and  encouragement. 

It  is  difficult  to  disc\ias  neutralization 
in  the  context  of  southeast  Asia,  because 
of  the  vagueness  with  which  the  proposi- 
Uon  is  advanced;  but  let  ua  try  to  do  so. 
nonetheless. 

If  neutralization  of  the  current  con- 
flict means  that  both  North  Vietnam  and 
South  Vietnam  should  be  disarmed  and 
placed  under  some  kind  of  international 
supervision  which  effectively  removes 
both  from  the  cold  war.  then  it  is  futile 
and  absurb  even  to  discuss  it. 

It  is  futile  and  absurb.  because  the 
Communists  reject  it  utterly,  openly, 
and  contemptuously,  both  as  an  abstract 
concept  and  as  a  practical  soluUon  to 
any  conflict  in  which  they  are  Involved. 
They  have  specifically  and  violently 
condemned  it  as  a  solution  to  the  cur- 
rent conflict  in  Vietnam. 

True  neutralization  can  thus  be  dis- 
missed; it  has  never  been  a  possibility. 
Only  false  neutralization  has  any  chance 
of  being  considered. 

Under  false  neutrallzaUon.  South 
Vietnam  would  be  disarmed,  given  a  half - 
Communist  government  probably,  and 
placed  under  the  so-called  protecUon  of 
some  InternaUonal  body  which  has  no 
substance,  and  exists  only  on  paper. 

The  victim  of  aggression,  not  the  ag- 
gressor, is  to  be  neutralized;  and  this 
neutralization  serves  only  to  delay  for  a 
short  time  complete  Communist  enslave- 
ment. 

So  let  us  be  candid  about  neutraliza- 
tion. If  we  use  the  term,  let  us  define 
what  we  mean  by  it. 

If  we  mean  that  both  the  Communist 
aggressor  and  Its  victim  are  to  neutral- 
ized— and  even  this  would  be  an  injustice 
on  the  face  of  it.  since  it  treats  equally 
the  aggressor  and  the  victim — let  us 
Immediately  dismiss  it  until  we  receive 
some  indication  that  the  Communists 
have  totally  abandoned  their  philosophy 
and  their  tactics  and  are  wlllii\g  to  enter- 
tain a  suggestion  so  contrary  to  their 
doctrine  and  their  history. 

The  above  situation  would  be  similar 
to  that  of  a  quarrel  between  two  men. 
in  which  one  of  them  was  entirely  inno- 
cent and  had  not  been  doing  any  wrong ; 
if.  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  hoodlum, 
the  police  rushed  up  and  said.  "We  are 
going  to  punish  both  of  you" — obviously 
an  injustice. 

And  If  we  mean  by  neutralization  that 
only  the  victim  of  aggression  is  to  be 
neutralized,  let  us  call  this  term  what  It 
is — a  dishonest  substitute  for  uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield 
briefly  to  me? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  Senator's  comment.  It 
is  so  important  that  I  believe  it  should 
be  repeated;  and.  with  the  permission  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  shall  do 
so  now: 

And  If  m  meftn  by  neutrall«aUon  that 
only  the  victim  of  aggrewlon  la  to  be  neu- 
trallMd.  let  Ui  call  this  term  what  It  U — a 
dlahoneet  subetltute  for  xmcondlUonal  sur- 
render. 


That  is  what  neutralization  in  South 
Vietnam  would  do  at  the  present  time, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  DODD  It  most  certainly  would. 
I  am  happy  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  risen  to 
call  our  attention  to  that  point. 

Mr.  EIRVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Many  years  ago  I  read 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  even  the 
best  of  men  cannot  have  peace  unless 
their  wicked  neighbors  are  willing  to 
permit  them  to  do  so  Is  it  not  true  that 
up  to  the  present  moment  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  a  country  has  resulted,  in  a 
sense.  In  denying  that  country  the  power 
to  defend  itself,  and  making  it  subject  to 
the  wUl  of  Its  wicked  neighbors? 

Mr.  DODD.  In  every  case.  There  has 
been  no  exception.  The  most  recent  has 
been  the  case  of  Laos.  That  has  been 
the  rule  in  so-called  neutmlization. 

Secretary  Rusk  recently  made  an  ex- 
cellent statement  on  neutralization 
which  put  it  in  Its  proper  perspective. 

I  applaud,  also,  the  repeated  rejec- 
tions of  neutralization  by  both  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  President  Johnson. 
The  only  ends  served  by  treating  neu- 
tralization as  a  possibility  are  to  hearten 
our  enemies  and  dismay  and  demoralize 
our  friends. 

TH«    KTT    TO    VICTOaT 

Over  and  over  again  we  hear  It  said 
that  the  key  to  victory  is  the  morstle  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people:  their  be- 
lief in  their  way  of  life;  their  willingness 
to  stand  up  and  fight  for  it. 

This  is  a  vast  oversimplification.  Ob- 
viously, the  morale  of  a  people  under 
attack  Is  a  very  Important  element.  But 
In  this  war.  In  which  South  Vietnam  Is 
actually  a  battleground  between  the 
Communist  world  and  the  free  world,  the 
morale  of  the  people  should  not  be  the 
key  to  victory  or  defeat. 

The  real  key  is  our  capacity  to  respond 
effectively  to  the  method  of  guerrilla 
warfare,  supplied  and  directed  from  the 
privileged  sanctuary  of  North  Vietnam. 

Were  it  not  for  this  onesided  method  of 
warfare  which  gives  all  the  initiative  to 
the  enemy,  which  permits  hardened 
guerrilla  soldiers  to  terrorize  an  entire 
people  for  years  on  end.  to  turn  a  whole 
nation  into  a  series  of  barbed  wire  en- 
campments— were  it  not  for  all  this,  the 
durability  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
would  not  even  be  in  question. 

Armies  exist  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
civilian  populations  from  having  to  fight. 
It  is  the  failure  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  military  threat  that  makes  the  mor- 
ale and  courage  of  the  people  a  vital  ele- 
ment in  the  war. 

Let  us  be  frank.  Let  us  ask  ourselves 
how  our  own  people  would  stand  up  in 
such  a  contest  if  they  were  subjected  to 
ceaseless  attack  year  In  and  year  out. 
from  which  their  own  army  seemed  pow- 
erless to  protect  them. 

Does  anyone  suppose  that  under  the 
same  conditions  the  people  of  North  Viet- 
nam would  fight  to  protect  their  status? 
Of  course  not.    But  that  does  not  pre- 


vent their  enslavers  tram  successfully 
carrying  forward  aggression  against 
their  neighbors. 

Our  task  is  to  change  the  nature  of 
this  conflict. 

If  we  continue  to  permit  the  war  In 
South  Vietnam  to  be.  in  considerable 
measure,  a  contest  between  professional 
guerrillas  against  helpless  civilians,  most 
certainly  we  are  in  grave  danger  of  los- 
ing. But  what  a  monumental  abdica- 
tion of  responsibility  it  would  be  to  at- 
tribute our  defeat,  if  we  suffer  such,  not 
to  our  own  unwillingness  to  change  the 
terms  of  battle,  but  to  the  morale  of 
the  people  whom  we  are  asking  to  live 
In  constant  danger  by  day  and  by  night 
for  a  period  that  is  apparently  to  have 
no  end. 

Those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  re- 
sponsiblUty  for  the  defense  of  South 
Vietnam  can  reverse  this  sltuaUon  al- 
most overnight  by  carrying  the  stniggle 
to  its  source:  North  Vietnam. 

The  key  to  victory  in  South  Vietnam 
is  the  effective  carrying  of  the  war  into 
North  Vietnam  until  the  forces  of  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  have  sustained  such  terrible 
attrition  that  they  cease  their  aggres- 
sion against  the  South.     How  can  It  be 

done? 

A  paooaAM  roa  victobt 

I  fully  recognize  here  the  limitations 
of  Members  of  the  Senate;  I  do  not 
present  myself  as  a  military  tactician. 
Yet.  those  who  beUeve  that  we  should 
push  on  In  Vietnam— as  I  do — have  as 
much  information  at  our  disposal  and 
as  much  occasion  for  speaking  up  as 
those  who  believe  we  should  pull  out. 
One  does  not  have  to  be  an  architect 
to  know  that  a  house  is  falling  down, 
and  one  does  not  have  to  be  a  military 
expert  or  a  foreign  service  officer  to 
know  that  our  military  and  political  ef- 
fort in  South  Vietnam  Is  going  badly 
and  that  the  course  of  our  efforts  must 
be  changed  if  we  are  to  succeed. 

Our  first  task  is  to  stabilize  the  rapid- 
ly deteriorating  political  situation  In 
South  Vietnam.  There  are  a  number  of 
ways  in  which  we  can  help  to  bring  this 
about  and  I  shall  cite  only  three: 

First,  we  must  make  clear  our  Irrevo- 
cable determination  to  see  this  struggle 
through  to  victory,  as  long  as  the  South 
Vietnamese  carry  their  part  of  the  bur- 
President  Johnson's  statement  of  Feb- 
ruary 21.  and  subsequent  statements 
contained  Just  such  a  commitment  and 
have  helped  a  great  deal  to  stem  the 
confusion  and  demoralization  resulting 
from  statements  by  other  Americans. 
Secretary  McNamara's  clear  assertions 
have  had  a  good  effect. 

On  the  radio  this  morning  I  heard  a 
report  of  a  speech  by  SecreUry  McNa- 
mara  In  which  he  told  the  people  in  Viet- 
nam that  we  would  render  whatever  aid 
was  necessary  for  as  long  as  it  was  nec- 
essary    I  say.  good  for  him. 

There  must  be  other  statements  by  the 
President  and  by  other  top  American 
leaders. 

There  should  be  statements  In  the 
Congress,  perhaps  congressional  resolu- 
tions. 

There  should  be  pledges  by  leaders  of 
both  parties,  until  our  posture  with  re- 


spect to  South  Vietnam  is  as  clear  as  our 
posture  concerning  West  Berlin. 

Second,  we  should  help  the  present 
Goverrunent  of  South  Vietnam,  under 
General  Khanh,  to  ride  out  Its  present 
dlfficulUes.  We  have  no  choice  but  to 
support  this  Oovemment  as  It  Is.  with 
Its  strengths  and  its  weaknesses. 

In  doing  so,  we  must  seek  to  help  it 
overcome  Its  shortcomings,  through  per- 
suasion and  example,  not  only  for  the 
Immediate  purpose  of  strengthening  its 
resistance  to  communism,  but  so  that  It 
may  ultimately  become  a  beacon  of  Jus- 
tice and  progress  for  all  the  peoples  of 
southeast  Asia. 

General  ELhanh  is  probably  as  good  a 
man  as  can  be  found  in  the  Vietnamese 
armed  forces,  and  we  may  count  our- 
selves fortunate  that  the  second  coup 
was  not  Instigated  by  a  man  of  less  stat- 
ure. He  has  a  reputation  as  a  capable 
and  aggressive  commander  and  as  a  care- 
ful planner. 

According  to  all  the  reports  I  have 
heard,  he  Is  also  a  man  of  Integrity  and 
strong  personal  loyalty.  He  has  dis- 
played sound  political  instinct  In  re- 
taining the  popular  Gen.  Duong  Van 
Mlnh  as  Chief  of  State  and  in  bringing 
certain  prominent  political  leaders  and 
intellectuals  into  his  Cabinet;  while  his 
energetic  visiting  to  villages  and  to  sol- 
diers at  the  front  suggests  that  Vietnam 
may  at  last  have  found  the  benevolent 
strong  man  it  so  sorely  needs.  His  ini- 
tial pronovmcements.  moreover,  suggest 
that  he  recognizes  the  imperative  need 
for  constructive  vUlage  programs  if  the 
peoples  loyalty  is  to  be  won  and  re- 
tained. ^      ,_,  „ 

Instead  of  standing  on  the  sidelines, 
waiting  to  see  how  General  Khanh  will 
shape  up,  we  must  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  help  the  government  of  General 
Khanh  sUbilize  Itself  and  to  help  the 
general  himself  develop  the  popular  Im- 
age that  is  essential  to  effective  national 
government. 

We  must  make  it  uiunlstakably  clear 
to  the  other  officers  in  the  Vietnamese 
Army  that  we  are  opposed  to  any  more 
coups  and  that  we  shaU  support  the  Gov- 
ernment against  any  attempted  coup. 
This  is  mandatory  because  another  coup 
or  two  and  even  the  Marines  will  be  un- 
able to  save  South  Vietnam.  Secretary 
McNamara  has  performed  admirably  in 
this  regard  during  his  visit. 

Third,  we  must  use  our  Influence  and 
our  aid  to  assist  the  new  Vietnam  Gov- 
ernment to  buUd  upon  a  beginning  that 
has  ah-eady  been  made  in  encouraging 
the  development  of  village  democracy; 
In  Improving  agricultiu-e.  education,  and 
public  health;  and  in  giving  the  Viet- 
namese people  the  feeling  that  they  have 
something  to  fight  for  and  something 
worth  daily  risking  their  Uves  for.  The 
plan  annoimced  by  General  Khanh  last 
Saturday,  if  properly  Implemented 
through  our  aid,  wUl  mark  a  significant 
step  forward. 

We  must  help  turn  the  war  against 
North  Vietnam. 

We  must  explain  to  our  own  people,  to 
our  allies,  and  to  the  world  the  reasons 
which  Impel  us  to  carry  the  fighting  to 
the  home  base  of  the  aggressor. 

One  method  of  doing  this  would  be 
the   publication   of   a  white   paper   on 


North  Vietnamese  and  Red  Chinese  ag- 
gression in  South  Vietnam,  setting  forth 
In  detail  all  the  massive  Information 
that  has  been  accumulated  about  guer- 
rilla Infiltration  and  the  smuggling  of 
arms  from  the  North,  the  evidence  that 
the  war  is  in  fact  directed  from  the 
North,  and  the  evidence  of  Red  Chinese 
Involvement. 

We  have  the  truth;  and  we  have  the 
means  to  disseminate  the  truth  to  all 
who  are  disposed  to  believe  It.  Having 
made  this  attempt  to  solicit  favorable 
world  opinion,  we  must  go  forward  and 
do  what  the  facts  of  the  situation  re- 
quire of  us.  .  ^  # 
We  now  come  to  the  critical  point  of 
our  policy.  What  should  be  the  nature 
of  our  attempt  to  take  the  offensive  In 
this  war  which  has  been  forced  upon 
South  Vietnam  from  the  North? 

It  is,  of  course,  for  our  military  lead- 
ers to  decide  upon  the  tactics  and  for 
our  diplomatic  leaders  to  assess  the  pos- 
sible repercussions. 

But  it  is  the  direction  of  our  efforts, 
not  the  detaUs.  that  is  my  principal 
concern. 

As  a  m<'^<"i"m,  I  believe  we  must  per- 
mit, train,  and  assist  South  Vietnamese 
guerrilla  forces  to  begin  hit-and-run 
raids  along  the  coast  of  North  Vietnam, 
directed  against  targets  like  marshaling 
yards,  harbor  faculties,  refineries,  fac- 
tories, bridges,  dams,  and  so  on.  As  ex- 
perience and  confidence  are  gained.  It 
should  be  our  goal  to  assist  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  open  up  sustained  guer- 
rilla operations  in  North  Vietnam  and 
give  the  Communists  a  full  taste  of  their 
own  medicine. 

Every  day  that  this  war  continues  the 
Red  regime  in  Hanoi  should  be  hurt  in 
a  very  material  way.     And  every  day 
that  we  allow  them  to  ravage  South  Viet- 
nam with  complete  Impunity  to  their 
home  base,  we  give  them  an  advantage 
which  they  should  not  have  and  which 
could  be  decisive  In  the  war. 
That  Is  the  minimum. 
The     maximum     operation     against 
North  Vietnam  would   be   to   build   up 
South  Vietnamese  air  and  sea  forces  so 
that    they    could    laimch    air    strikes 
against  Industrial  and  military  targets 
and    conduct    naval   blockades    against 
commerce. 

We  have  all  read  that  this  alternative 
Is  under  serious  consideration  by  the 
administration.  We  know  that  action 
of  this  kind  would  be  a  very  bold  step 
and  that  there  are  many  reasons  why 
any  administration  would  be  reluctant 
to  undertake  it.  But  if  it  Is  necessary 
it  should  be  done,  and  I  believe  that  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  will 
support  this  action  if  our  best  advice 
tells  us  that  It  is  the  quickest  and  most 
effective  way  to  end  the  agony  of  South 
Vietnam  and  redeem  our  commitments 
in  southeast  Asia. 

Three  years  ago.  upon  my  return  from 
Laos  and  South  Vietnam,  I  urged  that  we 
not  continue  a  purely  defensive  war  but 
that  we  enable  the  forces  of  freedom  to 
go  over  to  the  offensive.  I  stated  the 
objectives  of  such  an  approach  in  words 
which  I  should  like  to  repeat  now: 

The  best  way  for  us  to  stop  Communist 
guerrtlla  action  in  Laos  and  in  South  Viet- 
nam 18  to  send  guerriUas  in  force  into  North 


Vietnam,  to  equip  and  supply  those  patriots 
already  in  the  field;  to  make  every  Cksm- 
munlat  official  fear  the  Just  retribution  of 
an  outraged  humanity;  to  make  every  Com- 
munist arsenal,  government  building,  com- 
munications center  and  transportation  fa- 
cility a  target  for  sabotage;  to  provide  a 
rallying  point  for  the  great  masses  of  op- 
pressed people  who  hate  communism  becauae 
they  have  known  it. 

Only  when  we  give  the  Communists  more 
trouble  than  they  can  handle  at  home,  will 
they  cease  their  aggression  against  the  out- 
posts of  freedom. 


I  think  these  words  are  even  more 
appUcable  today  than  they  were  when  I 
first  spoke  them  3  years  ago. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  we  should  make 
an  effort  to  involve  the  other  nations  of 
the  area  Ua  the  task  of  keeping  South 
Vietnam  free.  _ 

As  late  as  April  of  1961.  the  SEATO 
nations  in  the  immediate  area,  the  Phil- 
ippines. Thailand,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  Pakistan,  all  favored  common 
action  against  the  Commimist  menace  in 
Laos  But  the  British  and  French  were 
opposed  to  such  action,  and  we  ourselves 
set  on  the  fence;  and  the  result  was  that 
nothing  was  done. 

In  the  absence  of  American  leadership, 
SEATO  has  inevitably  become  an  orga- 
nization of  questionable  effectiveness. 
When  I  was  in  the  Philippines  in  May  of 
1961,  Foreign  Minister  Serano  made  a 
statement  to  me  which  I  shall  never  for- 
get "We  are  prepared  to  fight  and  die 
witii  you  if  necessary."  he  said,  "but  we 
cannot  fight  without  American  leader- 
ship "  Our  failure  to  react  to  the  chal- 
lenge in  Laos  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
for  Pakistan's  loss  of  confidence  and  her 
consequent  erratic  behavior. 

Given  American  leadership  and  given 
the  evidence  of  our  determination  to  de- 
fend southeast  Asia,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  hope  that  SEATO  can  be  reactivated. 
Certainly  it  would  be  salutary  and  help- 
ful to  have  other  Asians  fighting  along- 
side the  South  Vietnamese  and  Laotians, 
in  defense  of  their  common  freedom. 

Conceivably,  France  might  object  to 
the  reactivation  of  SEATO,  now  that  De 
Gaulle    seems  bent  on  the  appeasement 
of  Mao  Tse-tung.    But  if  France  should 
take  this  stand,  then  in  my  opinion  she 
no  longer  belongs  in  SEATO.  and  we 
should  ask  for  her  withdrawal. 
TH«  cowTiw  uufc  caisu 
In  South  Vietnam,  as  at  so  many  other 
pressure  points  around  the  globe,  the 
American  people  are  being  tested  as  n*v- 
er  before,  and  as  no  other  people  have 
been  tested. 

In  the  past  our  Nation,  like  other  na- 
tions, has  risen  to  direct  challenges  which 
brought  us  under  open  attack  and  which 
clearly  Imperiled  our  survival. 

In  such  confiicts  our  danger  was  ob- 
vious, our  objective  was  clear,  and  our 
people  could  throw  themselves  Into  a 
total  national  effort  with  confidence  that 
our  sacrifices  were  only  temporary  and 
that  total  victory  was  attainable  and 
foreseeable. 

Such  have  been  the  challenges  of  the 
past.  But  the  current  crisis  is  not  a 
clear  military  challenge  emanating  from 
definite  sources,  combatable  by  tradi- 
tional means,  and  subject  to  total 
retaliation. 
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We  are  challenged  on  every  conUnent. 
in  every  country,  by  every  means,  but 
not  dlrecUy,  not  overtly.  It  Is  always 
some  other  naUon  that  Is  under  direct 
attack,  and  the  attack  comes  disguised 
In  many  forms,  subversion.  Infiltration. 
revolution,  espionage,  propaganda,  psy- 
chological warfare,  economic  warfare. 
guerrilla  warfare,  and  on  and  on — war 
without  form,  war  without  llmltaUon. 
war  without  end. 

It  has  fallen  to  us  to  lead  the  defense 
of  freedom  against  this  omnipresent  but 
Illusory  onslaught.  And  we  have  under- 
taken to  do  so.  for  our  own  sake,  and  for 
the  larger  cause  of  humanity.  That  we 
have  often  failed  in  individual  instances 
Is  to  be  grievously  regretted:  that  we 
have  tried,  that  we  have  attempted  to 
mount  a  many  dimensioned  global  de- 
fense equal  to  the  challenge,  is  to  our 
eternal  credit. 

Our  sons  at  this  hour  are  stationed  in 
military  bases  In  the  farthest  and  most 
remote  comers  of  the  earth.  Our  *ld 
missions  and  Peace  Corps  units  and  tech- 
nical assistance  teams  are  functioning  in 
fourscore  naUons  and  more.  Our  in- 
formation programs  seeking  to  combat 
falsehood  with  truth  are  operating 
around  the  globe.  In  outer  space.  In  the 
air  on  the  land,  on  the  sea,  and  under 
the  sea  we  have  mounted  a  tireless  de- 
fense against  the  ultimate  enemy  attack, 
a  defense  for  ourselves  and  for  all  people. 
The  struggle  In  South  Vietnam  is  a 
crucial  part  of  this  larger  struggle:  per- 
haps the  most  vtUl  part  at  the  moment 
because  It  is  the  most  challenged  at  the 
moment. 

In  the  normal  course  of  my  duties  as 
a  Senator.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
visiting  and  talking  with  our  American 
soldiers  In  South  Vietnam  just  as  I  have 
had  similarly  rewarding  experiences  In 
meeting  the  young  men  who  man  our 
Polaris  fleet,  and  those  who  go  out  Into 
outer  space  in  an  attempt  to  insure  our 
predominance  even  In  that  remote 
sphere. 

It  Is  In  pondering  the  sacrifices  and 
achievements  of  these  men  and  In  con- 
fronting the  challenges  which  have 
caused  them  to  undertake  these  tasks 
that  we  begin  to  grasp  something  of  the 
meaning  of  being  an  American  In  this 
sixth  decade  of  the  twentieth  century. 
In  the  early  years  of  our  Nation  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  and  Thomas  Paine  had 
an  exchange  which  prophetically  out- 
lined the  course  of  our  history  and  ex- 
plained our  present  posture  in  the  world 
today.  Franklin  said.  "Wherever  free- 
dom Is,  that  is  my  country."  Paine  re- 
sponded. "Wherever  freedom  Is  not.  that 
is  my  country." 

This  seeming  contradiction  has  been 
harmonized  by  the  development  of  our 
history  There  Is  no  free  nation  which 
has  not  had  the  acUve  and  continuing 
assistance  of  the  United  SUtes  In  the 
effort  to  fulfill  and  defend  Its  Uberty. 
There  Is  no  free  nation  under  atUck 
today  whose  survival  Is  not  dependent 
upon  this  American  Involvement.  There 
is  no  enslaved  nation  whose  hope  for 
ultimate  freedom  does  not  rest  with  us. 
Amerlcaiw  of  our  day  realize  more 
completely  even  than  did  Franklin  and 
Paine  the  Indivisibility  of  freedom.    To 


preserve  our  own  freedom  we  must  see  to 
it  that  the  South  Vietnamese  preserve 
theirs.  That  is  why  we  are  there.  That 
is  why  we  must  continue  there  until  vic- 
tory Is  assured. 

And  that  Is  why  Americans  of  this 
decade,  like  their  predecessors,  are  earn- 
ing a  place  In  history  which,  In  Uncoln's 
words,  "the  world  wlU  forever  applaud 
and  Ood  will  forever  bless." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord 
a  sUtement  I  prepared  early  In  Febru- 
ary for  the  February  17  Issue  of  the 
Washington  Report  of  the  American  Se- 
curity Council. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoao.  as  follows: 
(From  Washington  Report.  Feb.  17,  19«41 

FoKMtnjL  rem.  Victobt  in  VntrwAM 
We  are  rapidly  approaching  the  moment 
of  truth  in  southeast  Asia  The  events  of 
the  coming  year  will,  in  all  probability,  de- 
cide whether  freedom  has  any  future  In  thU 
strategically  vital  area,  or  whether  the  few 
free  Hags  that  sUU  wave  there  wUl  aU  be 
replaced  by  the  hammer  and  sickle. 

If  we  mlnlmlM  the  gravity  of  the  slt\xa- 
tlon.  If  we  conUnue  to  engage  In  half -meas- 
ures. If  we  permit  the  CommunUts  to  oper- 
ate from  privileged  ianctuarles,  If  we  again 
permit  ourselves  to  become  Involved  In  plots 
against  our  allies,  then  southeast  AsU  U 
doomed. 

I  believe  southeast  Asia  can  be  saved.  But 
It  can  be  saved  only  If  we  are  prepared  to  face 
up  to  the  facts  In  all  their  gravity  and  ugU- 
neas  and  act  with  the  utmost  resoluteness. 
There  are  those  who  say  that  the  United 
States  Is  overextended,  that  we  cannot  de- 
fend Asia  as  well  as  Europe,  that  we  must  re- 
duce our  commitments  In  southeast  Asia, 
even  though  this  might  result  In  a  Ctommu- 
nlst  takeover.  I  find  thU  proposal  as  lacking 
In  logic  as  It  Is  In  morality. 

For  better  or  for  worse,  our  own  fate  is 
Intertwined  with  that  of  southeast  Asia.  In- 
deed, the  Communist  conquest  of  the  area 
would  produce  so  serious  a  shift  In  the  world 
balance  of  power,  that  our  very  ability  to 
survive  would  be  called  Into  quesUon.  More- 
over, our  prestige  U  so  heavily  committed 
m  South  Vietnam  that  If  we  accept  defeat 
there,  or  If  we  accept  defeat  on  the  Install- 
ment plan  under  the  name  of  neutraliza- 
tion, no  nation  could  In  the  future  place  any 
conOdence  In  America's  commitment  to  Its 
defense.  ^^     _ 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  In  southeast 
Asia  and  the  continuing  downward  spiral  of 
our  fortunes  there  simply  do  not  Jibe  with 
the  optlmUtlc  reassurances  of  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  State. 

In  Laos,  the  hard-pressed  royalists,  now 
supported  by  the  neutralist  forces  of  Oen. 
Kong  Le,  have  been  forced  back  from  one 
position  after  another  by  a  series  of  limited 
but  carefully  calculated  offensive  actions, 
initiated  by  the  Pathet  Lao  forces  of  Prince 
Souphannavong.  The  coalition  government 
trlvmiphantly  put  together  by  Mr  Harrlman, 
for  all  practical  purposes  does  not  exist. 
The  Americans  have  withdrawn  from  Laos, 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  not.  The  tripar- 
tite supervisory  committee  has  been  able  to 
operate  In  the  non-Communist  portions  of 
the  country;  but  It  has  not  been  able  to  In- 
spect those  areas  under  Communist  control, 
sometimes  because  of  the  obstruction  of  the 
Polish  member  of  the  committee,  more  fre- 
quently simply  because  they  have  been  de- 
nied access  by  the  Pathet  Lao. 

In  Cambodia.  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk, 
himself  an  anU-Communlst.  has  sadly  ac- 
cepted the  InevlUbUlty  of  Communist  rule 
throughout  Asia,  and  has  severed  relations 
with  Britain  and   America  and   terminated 


their  assistance  programs  He  has  been  re- 
markably frank  In  stating  that  hU  only  pur- 
pose In  doing  BO  Is  to  buy  s  bit  more  time 
for  himself  and  his  people  There  Is  mount- 
ing evidence  that  the  Vletcong  has  been  us- 
ing hU  territory  for  hit-and-run  attacks  on 
South  Vietnam. 

In  Vietnam,  the  war  has  been  going  dis- 
astrously for  our  side  ever  since  the  over- 
throw of  the  Diem  government  last  Novem- 
ber I.  The  military  JunU  which  overthrew 
President  Diem  has.  In  turn,  been  over- 
thrown, and  no  one  can  tell  where  the  dam- 
age done  to  the  pollUcal  sUbUlty  of  the 
country  will  end. 

Internationally,  our  position  has  been  un- 
dermined by  the  decision  of  President  De 
Gaulle  to  recognize  Red  China.    Perhaps  the 
most    single     serious     ctMisequence     of     De 
Oaulles    acUon    Is    that    It   may    Induce    a 
weakening  of   U5.   policy   by    emboldening 
these  elements  In  the  Department  of  State 
who  have  always  believed  that  the  way  out 
of  the  southeast  Asia  crlsU  Ues  via  coalition 
governmenU  and  neutralization  and  disen- 
gagement    Already  some  of  our  pundits  and 
editors  are  saying  that  If  a  brave  and  stanch 
anU-CommunUt  like  De  Gaulle  accepU  the 
inevitability  of  the  recognition  of  Red  China 
and  the  neutralization  of  southeast  Asia,  we 
might  do  well  to  heed  his  example.    Almost 
without  exception,  these  pundits  are  opposed 
to  all  those  things  De  Gaulle  has  stood  for 
In   Europe      But   they   do   not   heslUte   to 
invoke  the  authority  of  hU  name  In  pressing 
for  appeasement  In  southeast  Asia. 

We  shall  hear  more  such  opinions  and 
witness  more  such  pressures  over  the  com- 
ing months. 

Against  this  otherwise  bleak  background, 
there  Is   at  least   one   faintly   hopeful   ray. 
The  new  government  of  General  Khanh,  al- 
though It  has  still  not  been  able  to  repair 
the  damage  done  to  the  apparatus  of  admin- 
istration and  conmiand  by  the  overthrow  of 
Diem,  appears  to  be  a  dettnlte  Improvement 
over  the  first  junta.     General  Khanh  has  a 
repuUUon  as  a  resourceful  and  courageous 
commander,  and  as  a  careful  planner;  and  It 
was  Impossible  not  to  be  Impressed  by  the 
swiftness   and   smoothness   with   which    he 
executed  hU  coup.     All  the  news  indicates 
that  he  has  taken  power  firmly  Into  his  own 
hands  and  that  he  Is  shaping  up  as  the  wise 
and   benevolent  strong  man  hU  country  so 
desperately  needs.    General  Khanh's  reputa- 
tion for  personal  loyalty  should  be  a  definite 
asset.  In  his  relations  with  his  feUow  officers 
and  In  his  relations  with  lu. 

He  has  shown  hU  political  astuteness  In 
retaining  the  popular  Gen.  Duong  Van  Mlnh 
as  head  of  state.  Although  the  generals 
guilty  of  plotting  with  the  French  have  been 
Imprisoned,  there  has  been  none  of  the 
wholesale  dUmlssals  and  reshuffling  of  com- 
mands that  characterized  the  military  junU. 
And  whereas  the  Junta  had  been  foolUh 
enough  to  give  all  key  posts  to  the  so-caUed 
southerners.  General  Khanh,  himself  a 
northerner,  has  wisely  distributed  his  poets 
between  people  coming  from  the  north, 
south,  and  center. 

To  add  to  all  thU.  Khanh  seems  to  have 
the  political  Instinct  and  gregarlousneas  of 
an  American  presidential  candidate,  and  an 
ability  to  move  from  one  point  to  another 
on  the  fighting  fronts  that  reminds  one  of 
the  way  Mayor  La  Ouardla  played  the  role 
of  Inspector-general  In  New  York.  In  short, 
everything  about  Khanh  looks  good  In  him 
Vietnam  may  well  have  found  a  man  capable 
of  unifying  and  leading  Its  diverse  peoples. 
Let  us  hope  that  we  will  give  him  oxir  un- 
stinting support,  that  we  will  do  our  utmost 
to  help  him  develop  the  national  Image  es- 
sential to  the  task  of  leadership,  that  we 
will  let  It  be  known  that  we  stand  by  this 
government,  and  that  we  wUl  use  all  our 
Influence  to  discourage  any  new  plots  or 
coups.  For  the  fact  U  that  Vietnam  cannot 
afford  more  coups.     Another   two  or  three 


coups  and  even  the  American  marines  would 
not  be  able  to  save  South  Vietnam. 

The  firming  up  o*  the  Khanh  government 
Is  the  nrst  task  In  any  formula  for  saving 
southeast  Asia.  In  helping  to  firm  It  up,  I 
hope  we  wUl  not  Insist  on  a  dilution  of  au- 
thority. In  the  name  of  democracy,  because 
no  civil  war  can  be  successfully  prosecuted 
vrtthout  a  strong  government. 

Second.  It  Is  essential  that  we  let  the  world 
know  in  unequivocal  terms  that  we  will  not 
abandon  southeast  Asia,  that  there  wiU  be 
no  neutralization  of  Vietnam,  and  that  we 
will  have  no  part  of  a  conference  to  neutral- 
ize Cambodia. 

Third,  by  way  of  preparing  the  ground  for 
a  political  and  military  counteroffenslve.  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  should  be  en- 
couraged to  bring  out  a  white  paper  Incor- 
porating all  the  massive  evidence  that  the 
Vletcong  guerrilla  war  is  not  of  Indigenous 
origin,  but  has  been  planned,  armed,  orga- 
nized, and  led  by  the  agents  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 
Similarly,  the  antl-Conununlst  elements  In 
the  LaotUn  coalition  should  be  encouraged 
to  prepare  a  white  paper  detelUng  the  re- 
peated violations  of  the  cease-flre  and  of  the 
terms  of  the  Geneva  Treaty  by  the  Pathet 
Lao  and  the  evidence  of  the  contlnxilng  pres- 
ence of  North  Vietnamese  forces  In  Laos. 

Fourth,  having  given  these  facts  to  world 
opinion,  we  should  then  unleash  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  put  an  end  to  the  one- 
sided set  of  rules  under  which  the  war  In 
South  Vietnam  has  heretofore  been  con- 
ducted. Up  until  now.  the  war  has  been 
fought  entirely  on  the  territory  of  South 
Vietnam.  The  South  Vietnamese  Army  has 
had  to  spread  lU  forces  thin  to  protect 
bridges  and  railways  and  powerpUnts  and 
other  InsUUatlons  against  territory  attacks. 
The  North  Vietnamese  have  operated  under 
no  such  penalty.  Not  a  week  goes  by  with- 
out the  miu-der  of  several  hundred  South 
Vietnamese  village  leaders  and  local  of- 
ficials by  the  Vletcong.  But  the  political 
commissars  In  the  North  have  been  able  to 
carry  out  their  work  of  political  control  and 
repression  In  absolute  safety. 

The  situation  In  Vietnam,  Indeed,  pro- 
vides a  classic  example  of  our  tacit  accept- 
ance of  the  Communist  groxmd  rule  that 
the  cold  war  and  hot  wars,  both,  must  always 
be  fought  on  the  territory  of  the  free  world 
and  never  on  the  territory  of  the  Communist 
world. 

We  mvist  put  an  end  to  this  Unbalanced 
situation.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  must  be  made  to 
pay  a  penalty  for  his  aggression  In  the  south. 
Sustained  guerrUla  warfare  may  be  difficult 
to  conduct  in  a  country  under  the  Iron  con- 
trol of  the  CommunlsU.  But  North  Viet- 
nam, because  of  Its  long  coastline.  Is  exceed- 
ingly vulnerable  to  hit-and-run  raids  from 
the  sea.  The  minute  the  South  Vietnamese 
are  given  the  green  light  to  mount  such 
raids,  the  minute  they  start  blowing  up 
bridges,  and  dams  and  generators  and  fac- 
tOTles  In  the  north  and  ambushing  patrols 
and  political  commissars,  it  will  have  an 
immediate  Impact  on  the  conduct  of  the  war 
In  the  south. 

Fifth.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  conducts  his  activities 
In  the  south  under  the  ostensible  auspices 
of  a  front  for  the  liberation  of  South  Viet- 
nam, which  maintains  representatives  In  15 
countries.  There  are  capable  and  deter- 
mined men  among  the  refugees  and  defec- 
tors from  the  north  who  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  be  granted  permission  to  set 
up  a  front  for  the  liberation  of  North  Viet- 
nam from  the  tyranny  of  conununlam.  We 
must  encourage,  not  Inhibit,  the  creation 
of  such  a  front,  committed  to  a  program  of 
liberation  and  social  reform  and  we  must 
provide  It  with  the  necessary  propaganda 
facilities. 

Sixth.  It  can  be  Uken  for  granted  that  the 
Communists  will  again  attack  In  Laos.  We 
must   respond   to   the    next   attack   by   an- 


nouncing that  we  consider  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment to  be  abrogated,  by  encouraging  Gen- 
eral Phouml  and  Gen.  Kong  Le  to  coun- 
terattack, and  by  giving  them  the  necessary 
support.  We  should  make  It  our  strategic 
objective  to  assist  the  antl-Communlst 
forces  in  secvirlng  at  least  the  southern  half 
of  the  country.  Including  the  Laotian  pan- 
handle through  which  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  is 
Infilteratlng  men  and  supplies  Into  South 
Vietnam.  No  measure  we  could  take  would 
do  more  to  take  the  pressure  off  South  Viet- 
nam or  would  have  greater  psychological 
Impaclc  throughout  Southeast  Asia  than  the 
liberation  of  Tchepone,  the  chief  Communist 
base  In  the  panhandle. 

SenatM'  Thomas  J.  Dodo. 

Quest  Editor. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALIi.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  Senator  for  making  so  clear  our  re- 
sponsibilities In  the  cause  of  freedom. 
We  have  a  real  cause  today  for  which  to 
work  and  to  fight,  in  assisting  the  South 
Vietnamese  in  the  Far  East 

Yesterday,  we  listened  to  a  speech  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  another  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  who  took  a  contrary 
position  to  the  one  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  taken  today. 
Mr.  DODD.   Yes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  personally  be- 
lieve that  we  should  help  them  In  every 
way  we  can  so  long  as  we  are  advancing 
the  cause  of  freedom  by  doing  so. 

While  the  Senator  feels  at  the  present 
time  that  we  have  this  cause,  and  that 
we  should  go  forward  with  it.  ultimately 
we  must  make  decisions  that  may  have  to 
be  changed  because  the  situation  changes 
and  new  factors  of  the  different  facts  In- 
volved are  Introduced.   Our  role  In  South 
Vietnam  Is  related,  not  only  to  our  rela- 
tionships  with   the   South   Vietnamese 
but  also  with  other  cotmtries  in  the  Far 
East  and  in  the  world,  where  our  pres- 
tige may  be  involved.    Does  the  Senator 
feel  that  that  is  a  correct  interpretation 
of  the  remarks  he  has  made? 
Mr  DODD.    Exactly  so. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.   The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimoufi  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  may  proceed  for  an 
additional  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for 
15  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  believe  we  are  faced 
with  a  situation  In  which  we  have  no  al- 
ternative. My  view  Is  that  If  we  should 
back  out,  or  give  up  in  South  Vietnam, 
all  of  Asia  ultimately  would  be  lost;  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  fateful  day  would 
be  too  far  away.  That  Is,  of  course,  of 
the  gravest  Importance. 

But  besides  that.  I  believe  the  rest  of 
the  world  would  lose  confidence  In  us. 
Whether  we  like  It  or  not.  we  are  the 
leaders  of  the  free  world.  I  believe  It  Is 
true,  as  I  have  tried  to  say  that  there  is 
not  a  free  country  In  the  world  that  we 
have  not  helped.  There  Is  not  an  en- 
slaved country  In  the  world  whose  hope 
for  freedom  does  not  rest  with  us.  We 
have  friends  and  we  have  allies  who  help 
us;  nevertheless,  it  rests  with  us.     If 


we  pull  out.  If  we  take  the  advice  of  those 
whom  I  call  "the  fainthearted  ones,"  I 
believe  one  disaster  after  another  will 
attend  us,  and  we  shaU  face  a  time  and 
an  hour  when  we  shall  be  alone.  There 
will  be  no  allies  to  help  us  and  we  shall 
face  the  accumulated  might  of  a  foe 
the  like  of  which  has  never  been  seen  on 

earth-  ..,   i. 

I  know  it  is  much  easier  to  say,   Let  us 

Ret  out" 
All  of  us  are  conscious  of  the  sacrinces 

of  American  boys  there. 

I  have  four  sons,  and  all  of  them  are 
of  mUltary  age.  Two  are  in  the  Army 
Reserve.  I  do  not  want  my  boys  In  a  war 
any  more  than  I  want  the  boys  of  others 
to  be  in  a  war.  But  I  beUeve  the  surest 
way  to  be  certain  that  my  sons  and  the 
sons  of  others  will  not  be  Involved  In  a 
war  Is  to  do  what  Is  required  of  us,  and 
to  do  It  now.  If  we  do  not,  our  sons  will 
be  in  that  war,  and  what  wlU  be  worse, 
the  chances  of  their  surviving  It  will  be 
greatly  reduced. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    What  we  must 
do,  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  com- 
ment. Is  to  accomplish  our  objective  of 
furthering  the  cause  of  freedom.     We 
must  use  methods  which  we  beUeve  will 
be  most  helpful  In  attaining  that  ob- 
jective.   That  is  what  we  are  doing  today 
In  many  places. 
Mr   DODD.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     So  long  as  we 
maintain  our  prestige,  so  long  &8  the  op- 
portunity   of    achieving    our    objective 
exists  we  should  go  forward.    Does  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  believe  that  to 
be  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes;  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  Is   absolutely   cor- 

Mr.    SALTONSTALL.     I    thank    the 
Senator. 
Mr.  DODD.    I  thank  the  Senator  for 

his  comment.  ^,,  ^^ 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  for  an 
observation? 

Mr.  DODD.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  commend  the  able  and 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut for  making  a  most  Illuminating 
speech.  The  speech  should  receive  the 
consideration  of  the  public,  as  well  as  the 
consideration  of  those  who  make  our 
military  and  diplomatic  policy  In  south- 
east Asia,. 

I  believe  the  Senator  has  expounded  In 
most  eloquent  fashion  what  Kipling  said 
In  a  beautiful  poem  he  wrote  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  First  World  War,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  that  free  men  can 
keep  their  freedom  In  this  precarious 
world  only  by  keeping  their  hearts  In 
courage  and  In  patience  and  by  lifting 
up  their  hands  In  strength. 

The  Senator's  able  address  has  been  a 
fine  exposition  of  the  same  thought. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  make 
an  observation  on  what  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  said? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  we  were  to 
agree  to  neutralization  In  South  Vietnam 
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today   as  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  said,  we  would  be  agreeing  to  neutral- 
ization by  only  one  side,  with  no  com- 
mitment by  the  other  side.    That  would 
really  lead  to  defeat. 
Mr   DODD.     I  beUeve  that  Is  correct. 
Mr     JOHNSTON.     Mr.    President.    I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
for  what  he  has  brought  before  the  Sen- 
ate today     We  must  remain  strong  nnd 
do  everything  that  we  possibly  can  to 
help  South  Vietnam  at  this  time.    If  we 
do  not  remain  firm,  our  alUes  will  become 
weaker   and   weaker     If   that   were   to 
happen,  of  course,  it  would  be  harder 
and  harder  for  us  to  remain  there.    We 
must  stay  there  under  all  the  circum- 
stances at  the  present  Ume.     M  we  do 
not.  It  will  appear  to  the  world  that  we 
are  a  very  weak  nation. 

Mr  DODD.  I  beUeve  the  Senator  has 
sUted  the  reality  of  the  situation.  I 
am  grateful  for  his  comments. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  Senator  for  his  forthright 
statement.  This  kind  of  debate  is  al- 
ways helpful.  Neutralization,  as  has 
been  Indicated,  cannot  be  very  helpful: 
it  could  be  detrimental,  unless  It  were 
applied  to  the  entire  peninsula.  I  shall 
not  go  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  the 
Senator's  address.  I  claim  no  expert 
knowledge  in  this  area.  However,  these 
debates  are  helpful,  and  I  am  sure  the 
administration  welcomes  such  discus- 
sions. We  must  have  a  national  con- 
sensus on  this  subject  If  our  poUcy  is 
to  succeed. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. That  Is  one  of  the  reasons  for  my 
remarks  today. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut has  discussed  our  problems  In  Viet- 
nam on  the  basis  that  he  has  In  the 
course  of  his  dlstlngvilshed  speech  to  the 
Senate. 

I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with  every 
aspect  of  the  matter,  as  he  discussed  It. 
However,  the  fundamental  thrust  of  his 
remarks  demonstrates  two  things: 

First,  a  need  to  expose  the  situation 
to  the  view  of  the  American  people.  In 
that  regard,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr  GruenincI— who  has  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut and  with  me  and  with  other  Sen- 
ators— also  Is  rendering  a  service  In  pre- 
senting his  point  of  view.  CerUlnly  the 
people  should  know  the  points  on  both 
sides;  and.  as  Members  of  the  Senate.  It 
Is  our  duty  to  make  that  analysis  avail- 
able to  the  people. 

Second,  although  I  do  not  necessarily 
agree  with  all  the  points  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  made  In  the  course 
of  his  speech,  certainly  its  fundamental 
thrust  is  that  our  people  should  under- 
stand that  the  great  stake  we  have  in 
South  Vietnam— namely,  to  keep  that 
country  from  going  over  to  commu- 
nism—Is  fundamental.  The  casualties 
which  already  have  occurred  there  are 
tragic ;  but  it  is  clear  that  our  choice  now 
is  between  those  casualties  and  perhaps 
much  greater  casualties  later  on — In- 
cluding the  possible  casualty  of  the  loss 
of  freedom  there. 

In   that   respect.   Mr.    President,   the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Cormectlcut 


Is  most  valuable:  and  I  am  grateful  to 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  dlstlngiilshed 
senior  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  la 
there  any  time  remaining  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ten 
minutes  remain. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  INAUGURATION 
IN  VENEZUELA 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  to- 
day is  an  important  day  for  those  In 
this  hemisphere  who  believe  that  politi- 
cal liberty,  social  progress,  and  economic 
development  go  together.     Today  is  an 
important  day  for  those  who  wish  to  see 
a  successful  example  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  at  work.     For  today  in  Vene- 
zuela a  new  President  will  be  Inaugu- 
rated   the  first  constitutional  President 
In  Venezuelan  history  to  succeed  another 
constitutional  President.     Today  Presi- 
dent-elect    Raul     Leoni     will     succeed 
Romulo    Betancourt    as    President    of 
Venezuela.     President  Leonl  was  chosen 
m  a  free  election  In  December,  an  elec- 
tion held  despite  continuous  violent  har- 
assment  by   Communist   and   Castroite 
groups.     HUs  victory,  together  with  the 
Impressive  showing  of  COPEI.  the  part- 
ner of  Action  Democratic  In  the  Betan- 
court coalition.  Is  assurance  that  Vene- 
zuela    will     continue     the     same     en- 
lightened progressive  domestic  policy  and 
pro-Western  foreign  policy  that  char- 
acterized the  Betancourt  govenunent. 

The  successful  peaceful  transition 
from  one  freely  chosen  government  to 
another  is  a  triumph  for  the  principles 
underlying  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  a 
triumph  for  the  Kennedy  policy  In  Latin 
America.  And  no  one  would  have  been 
more  pleased  today  to  witness  this 
triumph  of  Venezuelan  democracy  than 
our  late  President  John  F.  Kermedy. 

The  election  which  brought  President 
Leonl  to  the  Presidency  showed  that  the 
people  of  a  wealthy,  rapidly  developing 
country  like  Venezuela  support  the  poli- 
tical parties  whose  objectives  and  pro- 
grams are  virtually  Identical  to  the  alms 
of  the  AlUance  for  Progress.     But  If  the 
new  Venezuelan  Govenunent  Is  to  have 
a  chance  to  continue  the  work  of  the 
Alliance   for  Progress  In  Venezuela.  It 
must  have  the  firm  support  of  Its  allies 
m  this  hemisphere.    It  must  have— and 
I  believe  It  will  have— the  firm  support 
of   the   United   States   under   President 
Johnson    Just  as  President  Betancourt 
enjoyed   the   full  support   of   President 
Kennedy.     As    a    new    government.    It 
should  merit  special  consideration  from 
other  republics  in  this  hemisphere  for 
protection   against   Communist   subver- 
sion directed  and  financed  from  Cuba. 
The  report  Issued  last  month  by  the 
OAS  makes  it   indisputably  clear   that 
Cuba  has  smuggled  arms  to  terrorists  In 
Venezuela.      It    has    presented    photo- 
graphic evidence  of  the  plan  and  the 
plot  to  subvert  the  Betancourt  govern- 
ment at  the  time  of  the  election  In  De- 
cember 1963. 

I  wish  my  position  on  this  subject  to 
be  crysUl  clear.  Our  national  policy 
should  be  one  of  clear,  unequivocal  sup- 
port for  taking  the  necessary  steps  to 


cut  off  arms  shipments  from  Cuba  to 
Venezuela.  We  can  no  longer  condone 
Cuba  being  an  arsenal  for  terrorism, 
revolution,  and  chaos.  It  Is  about  time, 
Instead  of  merely  worrying  about  gov- 
ernments of  friendly  coimtrles  being  able 
to  stay  In  power  fiuid  resist  violence,  that 
we  choke  off  the  source  of  that  violence. 
We  have  stated  before  that  we  will 
not  permit  the  Castro  regime  to  subvert 
the  democratic  governments  of  Its  neigh- 
bors through  armed  aggression,  whether 
covert  or  open.  We  have  repeatedly 
stated  this  as  our  poUcy.  Today  we  have 
a  clear,  carefully  documented  case  of 
arms  shipments  Into  Venezuela.  The 
Venezuelan  Government  has  presented 
convincing  photographic  evidence  of  the 
smuggled  arms  shipments.  The  OAS  re- 
port has  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  the 
Government's  allegations. 

What  Is  our  response  to  the  situation? 
I  believe  we  should  mean  what  we  have 
been  saying.  We  should  take  all  steps 
necessary  to  prevent  further  arms  ship- 
ments from  Cuba  Into  Venezuela.  And 
I  mean  all  steps — whatever  steps  are  re- 
quired In  terms  of  naval  operations,  or 
any  form  of  activity  to  stop  these  arms 
from  crossing  over  Into  the  Caribbean 
areas  and  Latin  America. 

Mere  words  alone  will  be  of  little  avail. 
The  Johnson  administration  should  serve 
notice  on  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  do 
not  Intend  to  see  friendly  governments 
like  the  new  one  In  Venezuela  subverted 
by  terrorists  armed  from  Cuba. 

We  ought  to  make  that  so  clear  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  our  posi- 
tion. If  action  Is  needed  to  convince 
the  Cubans  that  we  mean  business,  then 
action  should  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
Either  we  defend  our  friends  In  Latin 
America  against  armed  subversion,  or 
we  may  as  well  forget  about  a  peaceful, 
democratic  revolution  In  Latin  American 
countries  through  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 


ress. 

The  Venezuelan  Government  has 
asked  for  support  and  assistance.  We 
should  provide  It — now. 

The  Venezuelan  Government  has 
asked  for  support  and  assistance  In  the 
OAS.    We  should  provide  It. 

I  suggest  that  we  energetically,  whole- 
heartedly, and  determinedly  support  the 
position  of  the  Venezuelan  Government 
in  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
I  would  hope  that  such  action  as  Is 
needed  can  be  accomplished  within  the 
framework  of  the  OAS.  But  if  It  can- 
not, this  should  not  mean  that  we  will 
permit  friendly  governments  like  that  In 
Venezuela  to  remain  defenseless  because 
of  the  Inaction  of  Its  neighbors.  If  the 
existing  machinery  of  the  OAS  impedes 
the  successful  handling  of  problems  of 
this  sort,  then  it  may  be  that  the  ma- 
chinery may  have  to  be  modified. 

We  have  talked  a  lot  about  curbing 
the  Influence  of  Castro  In  this  hemi- 
sphere. The  Venezuelan  Government  la 
one  of  the  few  that  has  taken  action  to 
do  so.  President  Betancourt.  in  one 
of  his  final  actions  as  President.  In- 
formed Britain  and  Prance  that  if  they 
continue  to  trade  with  Cuba,  they  may 
find  their  trade  relations  with  Venezuela 
severed.    President  Betancourt  stated: 

It    la    not   comprehensible    that    countriea 
that  are  within  the  free  world  •   •   •  trade 
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with  a  government  that  la  actively  promot- 
ing Communlat  subversion  In  this  hemi- 
sphere. This  subversion  Is  a  risk  and  a 
danger  to  all  the  free  world. 
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Secretary  Rusk  has  said  for  the  United 
States:  "We  agree." 

Are  we  to  leave  a  new  Venezuelan  oov- 
emment  that  follows  the  decisive  course 
of  President  Betancourt  in  discouraging 
trade  with  Cuba  undefended  a«rainst  ter- 
rorist attacks  from  within,  financed  and 
armed  from  abroad  by  a  Cuban  Govern- 
ment dedicated  to  the  subversion  of  the 
hemisphere?    I  believe  we  cannot.    The 
wars  of  Communist  Inspired  subversion 
with  all  its  aspects    of  armed  attack, 
guerriUa  warfare  and  systematic  assas- 
sination are  not  confined  to   the  rice 
paddles  of  southeast  Asia.    They  are  be- 
ing waged  In  our  own  hemisphere — as 
the  recent  report  of  the  OAS  establishes 
beyond  doubt— in  Venezuela.    If  we  are 
prepared  to  risk  so  much  in  a  distant 
struggle  m  a  far-off  land,  should  we  not 
be  prepared  to  take  resolute  acUon  to  de- 
fend our  friends  and  nel^rhbors  In  our 
own  hemisphere? 

The  new  Government  of  President  Le- 
onl needs  our  support  It  deserves  our 
support.  We  should  give  it.  We  should 
take  all  necessary  action  to  prevent 
Venezuela  from  becoming  Castros  first 
victim  on  the  South  American  main- 
land—which would  give  him  a  base  for 
subverting  the  hemisphere. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  an  editorial  and 
article  bearing  on  this  subject,  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  yesterday. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Vknoud-an  Succbsion 
Venezuela  wUl  see  her  flrst  transfer  of 
power  from  one  constitutionally  elected 
President  to  another  tomorrow  when  R6»nylo 
Betancourt  gives  way  to  Ra\il  Leonl.  This 
win  be  a  great  historic  moment  for  all  of 
LAtln  America. 

It  wUl  also  be  an  extraordinary  personal 
triumph  for  President  Betancourt.  He  has 
been  a  revolutionary  operating  by  constitu- 
tional meaM.  showing  a  political  flair  that  no 
statesman  In  Venezuela  and  few  elsewhere  In 
LaUn  America  have  equaled.  He  has  dis- 
played great  courage  and  tenacity  In  hanging 
on  for  6  years  against  mUltary  plots.  terror- 
Ism  and  assassination  attempts. 

Since  no  Venezuelan  President  can  succeed 
himself.  Sefior  Betancourt  now  retires  at  the 
relatively  young  age  at  55.  His  service  to 
his  covmtry  need  not  end,  but  he  Is  wisely 
stepping  aside  for  a  time  to  allow  his  succes- 
sor to  establish  his  auth«^ty. 

Dr  Leonl  has  a  fortunate  heritage,  but  a 
dllBcult  one.  He  does  not  have  the  popular 
appeal  of  Betancourt.  although  he  Is  a  most 
experienced  politician.  His  party.  Accl6n 
Democr&tlca,  remains  split  and  Is  without  a 
majority  In  Congress.  The  Christian  Soclal- 
Uts  headed  by  Rafael  Caldera.  who  per- 
formed  a  very  valuable  service  for  5  years  to 
coellUon  with  President  Betancourfs  AD.  Is 
not  joining  the  Leonl  government.  A  strong 
new  party,  headed  by  Arturo  Uslar  Pletrl.  wlU 
probably  be  In  opporttlon.  but  It  certainly 
would  not  be  a  destructive  opposition. 

The  military,  whose  effective  leaders  stuck 
by  President  Betancourt  from  beginning  to 
end  retain  the  abUlty  to  overthrow  any 
Venezuelan  Government,  but  they  display 
every    IntenUon    ot    supporting    Dr.    Leom 

loyaUy.  __ 

The  economic  situation  U  exceUent.  The 
confidence  of  foreign  Inverters  has  been  re- 


stored. The  agrarian  reform— one  of  the 
soundest  In  Latin  America— Is  off  to  a  good 
start.  The  imlons  have  been  favored  and 
seem  satisfied. 

The  terrorists,  backed  by  the  Castro  regime 
with  arms,  money,  guerrilla  training,  and 
propaganda,  failed  so  miserably  at  the  time 
of  the  elections  that  they  were  completely 
discredited.  The  courage  of  the  Venezuelan 
j)eople  In  turning  out  en  masse  to  vote  consti- 
tutionally was  one  of  the  most  encoxiraglng 
civic  manifestations  Ui  recent  history  of 
Latin  America. 

Raiil  Leonl.  despite  obstacles,  has  good 
reasons  to  hope  that  he  will  survive  his  6- 
year  term  of  office  and  hand  on  the  Presi- 
dency to  still  another  elected  candidate. 


VxNizuxLA  Loses  Rttlino  CoALmoN — Gains 

BT    SMALLDI    PAETNKB     EIND    5-YlAB    AlXIANCX 

(By  Richard  Eder) 
Cakacas,  Vznzzxtila,  March  9. — When  Dr. 
Raul  Leonl  Is  Inaugurated  as  President  of 
Venezuela  on  Wednesday.  It  wUl  be  In  a 
political  atmosphere  that  has  changed  signi- 
ficantly since  hlB  election  In  I>ecember. 

The  change  has  come  vrtth  the  decision  of 
the  ChrtsUan  Democratic  Party  to  pull  out  of 
Its  5-year  coalition  with  Dr.  Leonl's  Demo- 
cratic Action  Party. 

This  has  forced  Democratic  Action  to 
negotiate  with  several  smaller  parties  to  ob- 
tain a  congressional  majority  for  the  Govern- 
ment 

There  Is  as  yet  no  firm  consen»us  as  to  how 
much  stability  wUl  be  lost  by  the  dlvUlon 
between  the  former  allies. 

Since  the  December  election,  the  atmos- 
phere of  political  warfare  and  terrorism  to 
which  Venezuela  had  become  accustomed 
has  given  way  to  a  time  of  relative  peace, 
and  of  startllngly  polite  relations  between 
Democratic  Action  and  Its  election  rivals. 

These  days  Caracas  Is  scrubbed  clean  of 
poUtlcal  slogans  and  free  of  the  din  of  sirens, 
shots  and  rumors. 

The  very  factor  that  made  the  Christian 
Democratic  Party— called  Copel  Lere— a  solid 
and  satlsfact<H7  partner  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion led  loglcaUy  to  the  breakup  of  the  coali- 
tion. 

Copel.  like  Democratic  Action,  la  a  solidly 
organized,  energetic  party  of  left-to-center 
views  and  strong  conunltment  to  resisting 
takeover  either  by  the  Communists  or  by  the 
army. 

In  the  December  elections  Copel  raised  its 
share  of  the  vote  from  16  to  21  percent,  whUe 
Democratic  Action's  share  declined  from  48 
to  33  percent.  In  such  a  situation,  although 
both  Dr.  Leonl  and  Rafael  Caldera.  Copel's 
leader,  saw  strong  advantages  to  Venezuela 
In  the  two  groups  remaining  together,  there 
were  Internal  pressures  In  both  parties  for 
a  break. 


gains  seen  in  separation 

Democratic  Action  leaders  considered  that 
the  ministers  aUotted  Copel  In  the  coalition. 
Including  agriculture,  had  provided  the  basis 
for  Its  rising  strength. 

Copel  leaders  felt  that  their  party  had 
reached  a  point  where  few  continued  growth 
It  must  assert  Its  own  personality  and  break 
out  of  the  coalition. 

With  this  background,  conflicts  over  posts 
In  a  new  government  proved  too  much  for 
coalition  advocates  in  each  group. 

On  the  Democratic  Action  side  one  of  the 
strongest  proponents  of  coalition  was  Presi- 
dent Romulo  Betancourt,  who  In  his  last 
years  In  office  has  lost  touch  to  some  extent 
with  the  party  machinery  that  put  up  Dr. 
Leonl  as  his  successor. 


What  is  greatly  encouraging  is  the  fact 
that  the  events  in  Venezuela  are  a  tri- 
umph for  the  AlUance  for  Progress.  Here 
is  a  dramatic,  heart-warming  case  where 
our  programs  and  policies  have  worked 
to  win  for  freedom  and  frustrate  com- 
munism. 

It  is  most  encouraging  to  see  democ- 
racy win.  Venezuela  has  succeeded  un- 
der the  most  difficult  and  terrible  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  majority  whip 
has  made  the  fine  statement  that  he  has 

made. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  ,^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  f  oUowlng  Senators  answered  to  their 

names: 

[No.  75  Leg. J 

Aiken  Hart  Morton 

Allott  Hartke  ?*°*. 

Anderson  Hayden  Muskle 

Bartlett  Hlckenlooper      Nelson 

Bayh  Hill  NeuberBer 

BeaU  Holland  Pastore 

Bennett  Hniska  Pearson 

Bible  Humphrey  Pell 

Boggs  Inouye  Prouty 

Byrd,  Va.  JavlU  Proxmlre 

Byrd,  W.Va.       Johnston  Rlblcoff 

Cannon  Jordan,  N.C.        Robertson 

Carlson  Jordan.  Idaho     Russell 

Case  KeaUng  SaltonstaU 

Church  Kuchel  Scott 

Clark  Laueche  Simpson 

Cooper  Long,  Mo.  Smathers 

CurtU  Long.  La-  Smith 

Dlrksen  Magnuson  Sparkman 

Dodd  Mansfield  Stennls 

Domlnlck  McCarthy  Talmadge 

Douglas  McClellan  Thurmond 

EasUand  McOovem  Tower 

miender  Mclntyre  ^^**"     „  , 

■rvln  McNamara  WlUlams,  N  J. 

Pong  Metcalf  WUUams,  Del. 

Ooldwater  MlllM  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Qoce  Monroney  Young,  Ohio 

Oruenlzag  Morse 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brew- 
ster], the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 
[Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  fnmi  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Edmondson],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son,] the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborouch], 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  Is  absent 
because  of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  Is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton] and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Mechem]  are  necessarily  absent. 
The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MUNDT]  is  absent  on  official  business. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh  in  the  chair) .  A  quorum  Is  pres- 
ent. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
on  his  speech.  We  so  often  rise  in  the 
Senate  to  denounce  and  criticize  our  for- 
eign policy,  aind  the  failure  of  this  pro- 
gram or  that  program. 


LENGTH  OP  TODAY'S  SESSION 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  I 

wish  to  notify  the  Senators  that  It  la 
our  intention  to  have  the  Senate  remain 
In  session  unUl  8  o'clock  this  evening. 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1964 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  Mr,  Mansfield  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (H.K. 
7152)  to  enforce  the  constitutional  right 
to  vote,  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  injunctive  relief  against  discrimi- 
nation m  public  accommodations,  to  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  institute 
suits  to  protect  constitutional  rights  in 
public  facilities  and  public  education  to 
extend  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
to  prevent  discrimination  In  federally  as- 
sisted programs,  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity. 

and  for  other  purposes.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  moUon  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
biU  7152.  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  this  body  for 
more  than  27  years.  I  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate during  the  depression  era;  I  have 
been  here  through  the  Second  World 
War.  and  through  the  difficult  postwar 
period,  to  this  day. 

But  in  all  my  experience  in  this  Cham- 
ber Mr  President,  there  has  never  come 
before  the  Senate  a  more  dangerous  or 
more  far-reaching  measure  than  H.R. 
7152.  euphemistically  referred  to  by  its 
proponents  as  a  civil  rights  bill. 

This  highly  controversial  bill  has  not 
been  studied  by  a  standing  committee 
of  either  House.    Its  paternity  has  never 
been  disclosed.    It  has  not  received  ade- 
quate committee  hearings.     It  was  rail- 
roaded through  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  other  House.    In  short.  It  has  had 
no   real  committee   consideration.     Yet 
we  are  being  asked  to  take  up  H.R  7152. 
and  to  bypass  the  normal  procediire  in 
this   body— the   normal  procedure.  Mr. 
President,  that  has  served  this  Senate 
so   well   from    its   very   beginning,   and 
which  has  been   employed   almost   un- 
varyingly, even  in  times  of  great  urgency. 
Later  In  these  remarks.  I  shall  docu- 
ment some  of  the  unorthodox  methods 
used  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  In  the 
other  House  in  preparing  and  reporting 
the   bill    for   floor   action.     At   present, 
suffice  It  to  say  that  should  H.R.  7152  be 
made  the  pending  business  of  the  Senate, 
the    only    wise    and    correct    course    to 
follow  would  be  for  the  Senate  to  send 
this   leglslaUve   atrocity   to   the   appro- 
priate Senate  committee. 

There  the  dust  can  be  allowed  to  set- 
tle There— In  the  quiet  of  the  commit- 
tee room,  at  a  Uble  surrounded  by 
reasonable  men.  who  are  Insulated  to  a 
degree  from  the  terrific  and  unbridled 
pressures  which  various  minority  groups 
are  bringing  to  bear  on  our  public  of- 
ficials—this  legislative  steamroller  can 
be  cooled  off.  taken  apart,  carefully  ex- 
amined, and  analyzed. 

In  Ught  of  this  bill's  history,  in  Ught 
of  the  effects  on  our  society,  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  our  business  methods — 
which  Its  sponsors  admit  they  are  aim- 
ing for — any  other  course  except  referral 
of  this  measure  for  committee  consid- 
eration would  be  the  height  of  folly. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  the  time-proved 
and  time-honored  Rules  of  Senate  Pro- 
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cedure  to  serve  the  Senate,  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation  well.  Here  is  a  time 
when  ulherence  to  those  rules  may  well 
save  the  Senate,  the  Congress,  and  the 
Nation  Irreparable  grief  and  misery  In 
the  future. 

I  Implore  Senators  to  support  the  rules 
of  orderly  procedure,  to  let  this  bill  be 
aired  and  examined  by  the  appropriate 
standing  committee,  or  even  by  a  special 
committee,  as  was  suggested  last  Mon- 
day by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell].  A  reasonable  time  limit  for 
reporting  the  bill  to  the  Senate  could  be 
imposed. 

I  have,  however,  little  hope  that  either 
my  plea  or  that  of  others,  made  more 
eloquently  and  forcefully  by  my  embat- 
tled colleagues,  will  be  heeded  or  suc- 
cessful. Therefore,  it  follows  that  what 
will  not  be  allowed  to  be  done  in  commit- 
tee will  have  to  take  place  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

I  can  offer  little  objection.  If  such  must 
be  the  case.  This  Chamber  is  a  little 
larger  and  a  little  more  raucous  and 
noisy  than  the  ordinary  committee  room. 
But  this  bin  is  no  stranger  to  rowdy  con- 
ditions, just  as  It  Is  no  stranger  to  abnor- 
mal procedure.  The  Senate  Chamber 
can  be  made  to  serve  very  weU.  as  It  has 
so  many  times  In  the  past. 

Periodically,  during  my  long  tenure 
here  I  have  seen  measures  daubed  with 
the  camouflaging  colors  of  civil  rights 
brought  up  before  this,  the  greatest  de- 
liberative body  m  the  world.  During  the 
course  of  the  deliberations,  as  the  Sen- 
ate considered  and  worked  Its  will  on  the 
various  proposals,  the  camouflage  was 
slowly  brushed  away  As  the  camouflage 
was  removed,  so.  too.  was  removed  the 
chance  of  passage  of  pernicious.  Illegal, 
and  dangerous  proposals. 

There  were  some  exceptions,  particu- 
larly 'n  1957  and  1960     In  those  2  years 
wolves   In  sheeps'   clothing— or  Federal 
control  m  the  guise  of  civil  rights— were 
able  to  slip  past  the  guardian  Senate  and 
enter  the  fold  of  American  iurlsprudence. 
I  objected  to  the  passage  of  those  two 
laws,  flrst  m  1957  and  again  In  1960  an'l 
If  I  had  been  able  to  foresee  In  full  what 
I  could  foretell  only  In  part.  I  would  be 
standing  behind  th's  desk  still  objecting. 
It  was  easy  enough,  for  example,  to 
predict    that    the   US.    Commission   on 
Civil  Rights,   created  supposedly   for  2 
years  only,  by  the  1957  act.  would  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  most  permanent  of  the 
temporary  Government  agencies.    It  was 
simple  enough  to  see  that  the  Commis- 
sion was  a  political  animal,  trained  from 
birth  to  be  on  our  good  southern  people 
like  a  bird  dog  on  a  covey  of  quail.    Such 
animals,  as  we  all  know,  do  not  die  easily 
m  the  climate  hovering  over  our  great 
Nation  today.    And  if  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  was  trained  frcwn  birth  to 
harass  our  responsible  citizens,  when  the 
flrst  of  Its  staff  were  drawn  from  such 
Institutions  as  Howard  University,  it  be- 
came obvious  that  the  Commission  was 
being   given   the  necessary   instinct,   as 
well.    Then  the  hunt  across  our  Southern 
hills  and  fields  was  on. 

While  such  political  animals  cannot 
be  expected  to  die.  as  I  previously  indi- 
cated, it  appears  that  this  one  seeks  to 
propagate  itself,  bringing  to  life  a  UtUe 


brother,  to  be  known  as  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment   Opportunity    Commission.    I 
shall  have  a  great  deal  to  say  concern- 
ing this  little  brother,  both  later  in  this 
speech  and  In  future  days  whenever  the 
opportunity  shall  present  Itself,  as  I  am 
sure  It  wUl.     Suffice  It  to  say  here  that, 
since  the  two  are  so  closely  allied— the 
Commission    on   CivU   Rights    and   the 
Equal   Employment  Opportunity   Com- 
mission—It  might  be  feasible  and  more 
economical  to  combine  the  pair  Into  one 
organization.    The    names   of    the    two 
could  be  integrated  into  some  Utle  such 
as  "Commission  on  Opportunity,  Rights, 
and  Employment,"  or  simply  CORE  for 
short.    This  would  have  the  distinct  ad- 
vantage of  giving  the  American  public  a 
clearer  understanding  of  just  what  is  in- 
volved  here   between   'big'"   and  "little 
brother,"  and  also  a  good  idea  of  who  the 
staff  directors  are. 

I  do  not  Jest  in  this  latter  point.  Mr. 
President,  for  as  I  shall  Indicate  further 
in  these  remarks,  as  this  bill  Is  presently 
written,  there  Is  nothing  at  all  to  pre- 
vent the  miliUnt  personnel  of  any  of  the 
Negro  organizations  from  first  attaching 
themselves  to  the  Employment  Commis- 
sion, and  then  going  out  and  filing  the 
cases  on  behalf  of  some  other  party, 
which  the  Commission  will  then  be 
called  upon  to  Investigate. 

But  to  turn  from  the  bird  into  the 
bush  to  the  bird  in  hand,  or  as  some 
might  say,  from  the  devil  we  do  not  know 
to  the  devil  we  do.  It  was  easy  enough  to 
predict.  In  1957.  that  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  would  still  be  in  existence 
in  1964.  What  is  surprising,  given  the 
political  climate  in  the  Nation,  is  that 
various  efforts  to  give  the  Commission 
permanence  in  name  and  stature,  as 
well  as  In  fact,  have  thus  far  met  with 
failure.  The  latest  attempt  to  have  this 
accomplished  was  in  the  bill  now  under 
discussion.  Only  the  vigilance  and  the 
good  sense  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives turned  back  the  attempt. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
If  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  yield 
to  me  for  a  question. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the   distinguished   Senator   from  North 

Carolina.  ^.^^     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  if  there  is  not  now  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  a  division  which  is 
charged  specifically  with  the  duty  of  en- 
forcing civil  rights. 

Mr.  EILENDER.  Yes.  That  division 
has  been  in  the  Department  for  some 

time. 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  if,  in  addition  to  this  agency 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  which  is 
authorized  to  act  in  this  field,  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  whose  life  Is  about 
to  be  prolonged  by  this  bUl.  Is  not  a  sec- 
ond agency  of  Government  charged 
with  the  specific  responsibility  of  Inves- 
tigating charges  and  making  recommen- 
dations on  civil  rights. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  and  its  respon- 
sibilities are  being  broadened. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Was  not  assurance  origi- 
nally given  to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  would  exist  for  only  2  years? 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  correct;  I  so 

stated. 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  if  at  the  present  time  there  Is 
not  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  so-called  civil  rights  legls- 
laUon  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  so  that  it  shall  re- 
main in  existence  untU  the  last  lingering 
echo  of  Gabriel's  horn  trembles  into 
ultimate  silence. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  attempted  to 
do  that,  but  the  House  aUowed  an  exten- 
sion for  only  4  years. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  movement 
for  the  extension  of  the  life  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  unUl  the  last  linger- 
ing echo  of  Gabriel's  horn  trembles  into 
ultimate  sUence  is  attributable  to  a  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  that 
action  that  such  rights  cannot  be  settled 
until  time  ceases  and  eternity  begins? 

Mr  ELLEa^DER.  I  have  no  doubt 
about  it.  The  agitators  will  seek  to  make 
certain  that  the  Commission  stays  with 
us  until  eternity. 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  if.  in  addition  to  having  the 
Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  handle  civil  rights  matters, 
and  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  to 
deal  in  the  same  field,  the  bUl  does  not 
propose  a  third  separate  and  distinct 
agency  to  be  created  In  this  field :  name- 
ly, the  Community  Relations  Service. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  I  expect  to 
cover  that. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  think  it  can  truly  be 
said,  in  light  of  the  action  of  these  ad- 
vocates, that  the  function  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  is  to  agitate,  that  the 
funcUon  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  Is  to  aggra- 
vate and  that  the  function  of  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  is  to  conciliate 
what  the  other  two  have  agitated  and 
aggravated? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  expect  to  point  that 
out  as  I  go  along. 
Mr.  EaRVm.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  to 
continue,  I  commend  the  Hoiise  for  its 
action  and  only  wish  that  the  wisdom 
displayed  on  this  question  had  been  more 
in  evidence  throughout  its  consideration 

of  this  bill. 

What  is  much  more  sxirprislng  than 
the  foregoing,  however,  and  a  source  of 
continual  wonderment  to  me.  is  how  the 
recommendations  of  such  a  group  as  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  could  ever  come 
to  be  taken  seriously  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  one  thing  for 
the  Commission  to  recommend,  as  was 
done  by  its  Interim  report  Issued  under 
date  of  April  16, 1963.  that: 

The  Congreas  and  the  President  consider 
■ertouBly  whether  legislation  la  appropriate 
and  desirable  to  assure  that  Federal  funds 
contributed  by  citizens  of  all  States  not  be 
made  available  to  any  State  which  continues 
to  refuse  to  abide  by  the  Constitution  and 
UwB  of  the  United  States;  and,  further,  that 
the  President  explore  the  legal  authority  he 
pOMnrnrn  as  Chief  Executive  to  withhold 
IMeral  funds  from  the  SUte  of  Mississippi, 
until  the  SUte  of  Mississippi  demonstratee 
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Its  compliance  with  the  ConsUtutlon   and 
Uws  ot  the  United  States. 


It  is  quite  another  thing  altogether  to 
find  myself  today,  here  in  the  Senate, 
having  to  seriously  consider  whether 
such  legislation  is.  and  here  I  quote 
again,  "appropriate  and  desirable."  The 
fact  that  I  am  forced  to  do  so.  or  will  be 
later  in  the  discussion  of  this  bill,  is 
simply  one  more  indication  of  the  topsy- 
turviness  of  things,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  rational  men  seem  to  lose  their 
powers  of  reason  when  confronted  with 
some  proposal  which  will  supposedly 
advaoice  the  cause  of  "civil  rights." 
whatever  that  term  has  come  to  mean 
in  recent  years. 

Again.  It  Is  one  thing  to  have  our 
President,  the  late  John  P.  Kennedy, 
who  was  a  very  wise  man  and  showed 
remarkable  judgment  on  many  pubUc 
Issues,  announce  the  next  day  at  his 
press  conference,  In  reply  to  a  question, 
as  follows: 

I  don't  have  the  power  to  cut  off  aid  in  a 
general  way  as  was  proposed  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Corrunlsslon,  and  I  would  think  It 
would  probably  be  unwise  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  kind  of  power. 


Monday,  only  a  few  hours  before  the  MWlon 
the  foUowlng  Tuesday  at  10.30  ajn.,  at  whict\ 
the  substitute  language  was  read,  declared 
not  subject  to  amendment,  and  then  •  •  • 
was  ordered  reported. 

On  page  61  of  the  report.  In  the  views 
of  New  York  Representative  Carlitoh 
King,  we  find  the  opinion  that — 

The  provisions  of  the  subetltute  bill  were 
never  sufficiently  debated  either  from  a  legal 
standpoint  ch-  from  their  social,  economic, 
and  political  ramifications. 

Further  down  the  same  page,  we  find 
him  commenting: 


How  quietly  sensible  those  words  of 
cm-  late  President  are.  and  how  emi- 
nently true. 

But  now.  It  Is  quite  another  thing,  and 
quite  a  surprise  In  the  bargain,  to  find 
the  bUl  which  was  reported  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  grant  ex- 
actly such  econMnlc  power — not  to  the 
duly  elected  President  responsible  to  the 
people,  but  to  appointed  Federal  officials 
several  times  removed  from  any  form  of 
popular  control,  and  only  remotely,  if 
at  aU.  responsive  to  the  will  of  any  of  the 
plp'ctorfiitc 

The  final  vote  to  report  this  bill  from 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  was 
taken  on  October  29.  Our  late  Presi- 
dent was  then  still  aUve.  but  the  lan- 
guage of  title  VI  goes  directly  contra  to 
the  strong,  wise,  and  reasonable  state- 
ment expressed  by  him  a  short  6  months 
before.  Had  the  pressure  and  clamor  of 
the  various  minority  groups  become  too 
great  for  him  to  stand?  I  do  not  think 
so  Why  had  our  President  done  a  com- 
plete about  face,  reversed  his  position.  In 
so  short  a  time? 

Or  did  he.  in  fact,  know  what  was  in  the 
bill  that  was  ultimately  and  under  very 
strange  circumstances  to  be  reported  to 
the  floor  of  the  House?  I  am  IncUned 
to  believe  he  did  not.  This  raises  the 
question  that  if  the  President  did  not 
know  what  was  to  be  in  the  bill.  If  the 
language  was  not.  In  fact,  that  of  the  ad- 
mimstration,  then  who  did  know  the 
facts  and  who  did  originate  the  lan- 
guage? In  short,  to  whom  do  we  owe  the 
paternity  of  H.R.  7152? 

Several  clues  to  the  answer  to  this 
question  are  to  be  found  in  the  addi- 
tional and  minority  views  accompanying 
the  bill,  but  no  deflnltive  answer  can  be 
said  to  emerge.  Representative  George 
Meader.  of  Michigan,  says,  for  example, 
beginning  on  page  45  of  the  report, 
that^- 

The  origin  of  the  substitute  language  Is 
not  entirely  clear  since  It  was  not  drafted  by 
the  committee.  A  copy  was  delivered  to  the 
hcune  of  the  undersigned  at  10:10  pjn.  on 


The  manner  In  which  this  substitute 
steamroUered   through    the    full    committee 
without  debate,  study,  or  explanation— 

And  SO  forth.  The  devious  parliamen- 
tary procedures  used  to  railroad  H.R. 
7152  through  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee have  been  well  documented  by  the 
beleagured  minority,  and  I  refer  Sena- 
tors to  page  63  of  House  Report  No.  914 
if  they  are  Interested  in  a  perfect  exam- 
ple of  how  our  committee  system  can  be 
abused,  wasted,  and  perverted. 

I  will  not.  at  this  time,  go  into  the 
documentation  so  thoroughly  provided 
by  the  minority  report,  except  to  note 
that  it  renders  highly  ludicrous  the 
sUtement  by  the  majority  members, 
found  on  page  17  of  the  report,  that: 

The  fvill  Judiciary  Committee,  in  its  de- 
liberation and  consideration  of  the  bill,  HJl. 
7163.  adopted  an  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 


That  statement  Is  the  extent  of  the 
majority  comment  on  the  Issue.  We  are 
concerned  here  with  an  attempt  to  track 
down  the  bill's  paternity,  as  I  have 
previously  indicated.  We  have  already 
heard  evidence  that  the  bill's  language 
was  not  drafted  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee or  any  of  its  subcommittees,  and 
that  no  opportunity  was  allowed  for  the 
offering  of  amendments,  or  debate  or 
discussion,  of  a  radical  measure  which 
had  Uterally  appeared  suddenly  out  of 
the  night.  _^ 

Perhaps  the  best  clue  to  the  mystery 
is  found  in  the  minority  report,  at  the 
bottom  of  page  62.  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

This  legislation  was  drawn  In  secret  meet- 
ings held  between  certain  members  of  this 
committee,  the  Attorney  General  and  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  and  certain  select  persons, 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  committee  mem- 
bers. 

Who    were    these    "select    persons"? 
They  are  not  identified  elsewhere  in  the 
text.     Do  we  once  again  see  the  fine 
handiwork  of  the  NAACP?    Or  is  it  pos- 
sible that  here  we  have  another  example 
of  the  ubiquitous  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 
who    according  to  reports.  Is  quite  ex- 
perienced in  aiding  the  executive  branch 
In  the  preparation  of  documents  and 
messages  relating  to  clvU  rights?    The 
answer  Is  not  suppUed.    Suffering  from 
the  slings  and  arrows  of  outraged  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  biU  was  reported 
to  the  House  floor.  stlU  carrying  its  bur- 
den of  Ulegitlmacy.    One  of  the  tru^ 
of  the  parting  barbs  was  hurled  by  West 
Virginia  Representative  Arch  A.  Moore. 
Jr..    who    remarked    in    his    additional 
views  that  where— the  bill— came  from 
or  who  were  its  benefactors  remains  to 
this  day  a  deep,  dark  secret. 
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The  bill  reported  was  conceived  In  seg- 
regation, born  in  Intolerance,  and  nur- 
tured in  diacrimination.  he  masterfully 

'^X^d'^i"  a  n^sult.  the  reported  bill  gave 
an  Inestimable  amount  of  economic 
power,  not  to  the  President.  I  repeat, 
but  to  appointed  officials  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  chosen  to  administer  the 
programs  authorized  and  funded  by  Con- 

^'^^rtunately.  the  proponents  of  con- 
stitutional government  In  the  House  were 
at  least  partially  successful  In  their 
efforts  to  limit  or  curtail  this  power 
through  which  It  was  sought  to  manipu- 
late our  society  by  the  strings  of  the 
latest  sociological  fad.  The  Powej.  how- 
ever still  remains.  The  steel  fist  has 
only' been  hidden  by  a  velvet  glove.  And 
because  this  is  true,  this  provision  of  the 
bill  represents  one  of  the  most  obnoxious 
secUons  of  any  legislation  ever  se^ously 
presented  to  the  Congress.  As  I  said" 
is  astounding,  and  I  shall  comment  on 
it  at  much  greater  length  In  a  discus- 
sion of  title  VI  of  H.R.  7152. 

But  what  is  even  more  astounding,  as 
I  indicated  earUer.  Is  that  this  recom- 
mendation, and  others  of  a  sinillar  na- 
ture, have  been  given  credence  byelther 
House  of  the  highest  legislative  body  In 
our  land.     The  reputation  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  Is  well  known^    Its 
bias  and  Instinct  for  prejudice-based 
not  so  much  on  the  individual  Commis- 
sioners but  on  the  staff  members  which 
infest  the  levels  below  them— have  been 
thoroughly  documented  by  me  on  numer- 
ous occasions,  and  by  many  other  Sena- 
tors who  share  my  viewpoint.    The  Com- 
mission's bias  and  fine  flair  for  f'^o'^"^ 
or     subverting     certain     constitutional 
issues  are  also  well  known  to  any  one  who 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  thumb  through 
any  of  the  reports  it  has  issued  during  the 
past  6  years.  ^^  ,     ,      ..^ 

In  this  connection,  an  article  In  the 
February  1964  issue  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  Journal  Is  of  great  signifi- 
cance and  pertinence.  ,  „,  ^* 
The  tlUe  of  the  article  is  "Civil  Rights 
and   Civil  Wrongs."   and  Its  author  Is 
Edward  P.  Cummerford.  who  has  prac- 
ticed law  m  New  York  City  for  the  last  17 
vears     The  credentials  of  Mr.  Cummer- 
ford indicate  that  he  was  educated  by 
Pordham  University,  where  he  received 
BS     LL.B.  and  M^.  degrees,  with  the 
latter  being  In  poUUcal  philosophy. 

Of  equal  or  more  importance  than  his 
educational  background  Is  the  fact  that 
he  has  practiced  law  in  the  city  of  New 
York  for  the  last  17  years,  as  I  said,  and 
also  that  the  editors  of  the  ABA  Journal 
regarded  his  article  sufflclenUy  impor- 
tant to  include  It  In  their  authorltaUve 
periodical.    All  too  often,  the  Pjess  arid 
much  of  the  public  seem  to  catch  hold 
of  and  hang  onto  the  idea  that  such  leg- 
islation as  HJl.  7152  is  opposed  only  In 
the  South,  that  It  holds  no  danger  for 
any  other  section  of  the  country.    In- 
deed, certain  groups  and  writers  seem 
to  do  everything  In  their  power  to  spread 
this  false  noUon. 

Cummerford  directs  his  thought  to  the 
thesis  that,  while  racial  and  reUglous 
hates  are  obnoxious  elements  in  our 
society,  it  does  not  follow  that  every 


acUon  the  Government  might  use  In  at 
tempting  to  eliminate  them  Is  either  good 
or  necessary.  He  goes  on  to  correctly 
point  out  that  the  drive  to  wipe  out  dis- 
crimination and  bias  may  ultimately  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  Individual  Uberty. 
Because  of  the  correctness  and  timeliness 
of  his  views.  I  expect  to  refer  to  them, 
and  hear  his  writings  referred  to.  from 
time  to  time  throughout  the  debate. 

For  instance,  on  the  question  of  the 
activities  of  such  organizations  as  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission.  Cummerford 
writes  as  follows,  and  bear  in  mind  that 
the  author  is  a  veteran  of  17  years'  expe- 
rience in  New  York  City  law  practice: 

Invariably  the«e  agencies- 


He  writes,  and  here  he  Is  referring  to 
the  New  York  SUte  Commission  for 
Human  Rights,  but  he  could  be  speak^g 
of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
just  as  well — 

invariably   these   agencies  ^Jf /^^J'. ''°''; 
in    an    unobtrualve    manner,    but   ''ith   th. 
passage  of  time  they  often  »>«»°^«;^"*"- 
ingly  aggressive,  seeking  more  powers,  wk- 
mlbr^de-  area.  In  which  to  oP^ra^e  axid 
harsher    punitive    measure,    for    '^"•K«»    of- 
fenders     some    have    sUted    ''^^^'^'^^l 
that  If  enough  complaint,  are  not  Ol*?  to 
keep  them  busy,  they  will  go  out  "earchlng 
fOT     example,     of     bla..     Frequently     they 
query    employers   a.    to    the   proportion,   of 
?ace7  and    creed.    In    their    employ;     they 
scrutinize    employment    aPP»<:*"°?^^,i°,,!** 
If  there  are  any  questions  deemed  dlscrlm- 
natory:  they  scan  advertising  ^y  Jojel.  and 
rewrt.   to  ferret  out  language   that  might 
be  a  subtle  cloak  for  bla..     These  commis- 
sion., in  short,  .eem  to  view  their  scope  as 
ever  widening 


Mr  President,  this  Is  not  my  language. 
It  is  that  of  Mr.  Cummerford,  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  practicing  in  the  city  of 

New  York.  _.     ^      ,,,  ..  ^ 

Mr   ERWIN.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.     ELLENDER.      I     yield    for    a 

question.  ^  __    . 

Mr  ERVIN.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of 
the  fact  that  when  the  latest  request 
was  made  for  the  extension  of  life  or 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  those  mak- 
ing the  request  assured  the  subcommit- 
tee conducting  the  hearings  that  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  had  compietea 
its  initial  work  and  that  It  would  be 
necessary  to  give  It  additional  and  ex- 
panded work  In  order  to  justify  contin- 
uing Its  existence? 

Mr.      ELLENDER.        I     recaU     such 

testimony. 

What  Cummerford  reports  as  the  re- 
corder of  the  history  of  this  type  of 
agency.  I  foretold  with  more  or  less  the 
same  line  of  reasoning  as  a  prognostl- 
cator  m  the  debate  of  1957. 

But  the  fact  that  the  Commission  has 
apparently  been  accepted  as  a  national 
authority,  the  fact  that  it  should  come 
to  have  so  much  Influence  In  the  years 
since  1957  is  the  surprising  feature  I  was 
not  able  to  predict.     Who  could  have 
predicted    that   in   6   short    years    this 
brawling  infant,  brought  into  the  world 
by  political  midwifery,  would  have  been 
recommending  the  complete  subversion 
of   a  system   of  constitutional   govern- 
ment developed  over  a  period  of  almMt 
200  years  of  proud  and  glowing  Ameri- 
can history? 


To  be  honest.  I  did  foresee  this  to  a 
degree  as  did  other  southern  Senators 
who  fought  against  adoption  of  the  1957 
act  We  tried  to  warn  the  Senate.  We 
looked  into  a  crystal  baU  composed  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  clvU  rights  agl- 
Utors  then  active  In  the  country,  and  or 
the  political  elements  with  which  these 
agitators  worked  so  well,  and  which  were 
anathema  to  both  our  southern  tradi- 
tions and  the  U.S.  Constitution.  There 
we  saw  a  clear  and  dangerous  picture 
developing. 

As  I  look  back.  I  think  all  of  us  were 
aware  that  the  1954  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision on  school  desegregation  was 
merely  a  portent  of  things  to  come,  we 
simply  could  not  and  did  not  reaUze 
that  the  accepUnce  of  the  radical  pro- 
posals put  forward  In  this  blU  would 
come  so  soon,  or  would  ever  be  accepted 
or  approved  by  responsible  authorities  in 
either  the  legislative  or  executive  branch 
of  Government. 

If  we  had  been  fully  aware  of  all  the 
ramifications  of  what  was  said  to  be  a 
more  or  less  Innocuous  commission, 
granted  no  powers  of  enforcement  as 
such,  you  may  rest  assured  that  my  col- 
leagues and  I  would  have  spent  the  In- 
tervening years  In  seeing  to  It  that  that 
portion  of  Uie  1957  act  never  found  Its 
way  into  the  statute  books. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  we 
did  the  best  we  could  at  the  time  and 
under  the  circumstances.    We  presented 
cogent  and  well-reasoned  arguments,  at 
considerable  length.  In  opposition  to  the 
pernicious  provisions  contained  In  tltie 
m  of  the  House-passed  1957  bUl.    We 
were  successful  In  promoting  the  elimi- 
nation of  these  provisions  from  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire  na- 
tion     We  of  the  South  convinced  the 
Senate,  after  some  little  delay  and  dis- 
cussion, that  it  would  prove  extremely 
unwise  to  grant  the  office  of  the  Attorney 
General  blanket  authority   to  Institute 
civil  actions,  in  the  Federal  courts,  to 
enforce  the  terms  of  statutes  enacted 
in  the  all-too-well-remembered  era  of 
Reconstruction. 

Title  in  would  have  allowed  the  At- 
torney General  to  seek  Federal  court 
injunctions,  and  here  I  quote  the  bill  s 
original  language: 

Whenever  any  person,  have  engaged  or 
there  are  reasonable  ground,  to  believe  that 
any  person,  are  about  to  engage  in  any 
act.  or  practices — 

And  the  so-called  acts  or  practices 
then  referred  to  are  those  written  into 
statutes  which  date  back  to  the  period 
immediately  after  the  avil  War.  These 
laws  were  put  on  the  books,  many  of 
them,  for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping 
the  Old  Confederacy  on  the  level  of  vas- 
sal states. 

The  old  title  HI.  In  one  fell  swoop, 
would  have  allowed  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  haul  our  citizens  before  the  Fed- 
eral courts  on  the  extremely  nebulous 
and  virtually  all-lncluslve  charge  of  act- 
ing or  about  to  act  In  a  manner  as  fol- 
lows: 


(1)  to  deny  to  any  person  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law.,  or  to  Injure  any  person 
or  his  property  for  lawfully  enforcing  or  at- 
tempting to  enforce  the  right  of  any  person 


or  claM  of  persons  to  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws,  at 

(2)  to  conspire  to  deprive,  either  directly 
or  Indirectly,  any  person  or  class  of  person, 
of  the  equal  protection  of  the  law.,  or  the 
privilege,  or  Immunities  of  Federal  cltteen- 
shlp. 

Also  included,  but  only  mentioned  here 
to  show  how  the  legislation  harked  back 
to  the  Reconstruction  era.  was  the  ex- 
tension of  this  blanket  Injunction -seek- 
ing authority  to  conspiracies  to  prevent 
anyone  from  holding  or  exercising  the 
duties  of  public  office.  There  was  a  time 
when  we  of  the  South  had  a  desperate 
need  for  such  conspiracies  which  this 
law  was  originally  passed  to  prohibit. 
Heaven  protect  us  from  ever  having  the 
need  for  them  again. 

I  shall  dwell  on  the  legislative  intent 
and  history  of  title  m  Just  a  moment 
longer  before  passing  on. 

During  the  1957  debate.  I  questioned 
Just  what  rights  were  embraced  within 
those  broad,  generic  terms — equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  and  privileges  and 
immunities  of  Federal  citizens— which 
the  bill  had  reference  to  in  granting  the 
Attorney  General  extraordinary  powers. 
I  was  aware,  of  course,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  answer  the  question  In 
specific  terms  at  any  specific  moment  be- 
cause the  equal  protection  and  privileges 
and  immunities  clauses  of  the  14th 
amendment  are  constantly  being  given 
new,  and  usually  broader,  definitions  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  But  the  then  At- 
torney General,  Herbert  Brownell,  gave 
testimony  In  Senate  hearings  that 
among  what  I  would  call  the  hidden 
areas  which  titie  HI  might  reach  were 
these  three: 

First.  Freedom  of  use  and  enjoyment 
of  any  Government-operated  facilities 
on  account  of  race  or  color; 

Second.  Discrimination  in  public  em- 
ployment on  account  of  race  or  color; 

and 

Third.  Segregation  imder  compulsion 
of  State  authority  on  account  of  race  or 
color. 

Do  those  areas  sound  familiar.  Sena- 
tors? Compare  them  to  various  tiUes  of 
the  pending  measure.  Here  we  see  how 
diabolically  this  bill  is  drawn,  and  how 
well  the  proponents  of  Constitutional 
subversion  learn  the  lessons  of  defeat. 

Contained  in  one  section  of  the  1957 
bill,  title  m  was  stricken  from  the  act. 
In  1964.  we  find  the  section  chopped 
apart  and  spread  throughout  the  cur- 
rent legislation.  And  like  the  many- 
headed  Hydra,  each  part  of  it  has  grown 
larger  and  stronger  than  the  original 
provision  defeated  by  the  Senate  in  1957. 
Now  we  need  a  Hercules  to  come  forward 
and  do  battle  against  this  monster  rein- 
carnate. 

TTfU    I 

Let  us  now  turn  to  title  I  of  H H.  7152. 
which  tiUe  is  known  under  the  misnomer 
of  "Voting  Rights."  and  examine  it  in 
detail  in  an  effort  to  discover  just  what 
precedents  it  would  establish,  and 
whether  those  precedents  bode  good  or 
111  for  the  future  of  our  Republic. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noted  in  consid- 
eration of  this  title  is  that  it  drastically 
extends  the  precedents  established  by 
titie  IV  of  the  1957  act.  and  furthered 
by  the  so-caUed  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960. 
In  doing  so,  the  long  arm  of  the  Federal 


Government  is  pushed  a  little  deeper  into 
the  affairs  of  the  State  and  local  au- 
thorities. 

I  know  that  some  will  argue — and.  In- 
deed, have  argued — that  this  title  is 
actually  a  very  mild  one,  that  It  does 
lltUe  more  than  amend  existing  law,  to 
make  it  more  effective. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  spurious  argu- 
ment. I  contend  that  the  language  in 
this  title  is  drawn  in  a  manner  diaboli- 
cally designed  to  completely  gut  our  Con- 
stitution and  whatever  power  our  local 
officials  may  still  retain.  It  is  drawn 
in  a  maimer  to  insure  that  every  south- 
em  election  official  wovild  have  the  At- 
torney Creneral's  troops  breathing  down 
his  neck  tomorrow,  if  this  bill  were 
passed  and  enacted  Into  law  today. 

As  has  been  attempted  so  often  In  the 
past,  title  I  of  the  bill  proposes  to  amend 
an  ancient  section  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes—section 2004,  42  U.S.C.  1971— as 
that  statute  has  alrcEwiy  been  amended 
by  various  and  sundry  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957  and  1960.  In- 
deed, section  2004  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
which  is  a  holdover  from  the  pernicious 
anti-South  legislation  passed  during  the 
Reconstruction  era.  is  being  amended 
and  expanded  to  such  a  degree  that  a 
separate  law  volume  will  soon  be  re- 
quired to  contain  it. 

Because  this  titie  I  of  the  biU  sup- 
posedly seeks  to  extend  the  long  arm  of 
Federal  control  to  cover  only  what  It 
repeatedly  refers  to  as  "Federal  elec- 
tions," it  has  been  hailed  as  showing  a 
great  respect  for  constitutional  and  State 
authority.  What  the  proponents  of  this 
measure  usually  fall  to  mention  Is  that 
the  term  "Federal  election"  is  defined 
elsewhere  in  the  text  of  the  bill  as  "any 
general,  special,  or  primary  election  held 
solely  or  in  part  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent. Vice  President,  presidential  elector. 
Member  of  the  Senate,  or  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives." 

I  call  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
phrase  "election  held  solely  or  in  part." 
By  some  strange  coincidence,  and  be- 
cause most  States  hold  combined  elec- 
tions for  both  local  and  national  offices, 
this  definition  would  extend  the  bill's 
authority  to  46  of  the  50  States. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President.  I  point  out 
that  under  the  Constitution,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  "Federal  election."  We 
may  have  elections  for  Federal  or  na- 
tional office,  but  our  Founding  Fathers, 
in  their  Infinite  wisdom,  chose  to  vest 
control  of  all  elections  in  the  hands  of 
the  State  authorities. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
read  an  excerpt  from  a  speech  delivered 
on  March  9,  1949.  by  President  Lyndon 
Johnson,  at  that  time  a  Member  of  this 
body.  It  was  a  very  fine  speech;  and  in 
it  he  spoke  in  admiration  of  the  virtues 
of  prolonged  debate,  or  the  filibuster. 

He  eloquentiy  stated  to  the  Senate  that 
under  no  condition  should  the  right  of 
prolonged  debate  be  restricted.  So  I 
shall  now  quote  from  the  speech  deliv- 
ered by  President  Johnson  on  March  9. 
1949.  a  speech  against  a  proposed  change 
In  the  cloture  rule;  and  the  following 
quotation  from  that  speech  has  specific 
reference  to  elections: 


ambiguous  in  providing  that  each  State 
should  have  the  right  to  prescHbe  the  quaU- 
flcatlons  of  lU  electorate  and  that  the  quali- 
fications of  electors  voUng  for  Member,  of 
Congress  .hould  be  the  ume  a.  the  qualifi- 
cations of  electors  voting  for  members  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures. For  that  reaK>n,  and  that  reason 
alone,  I  believe  that  the  proposed  antl-poU- 
tax  measure.  Introduced  In  prevlou.  Msslon. 
of  this  body  and  advocated  In  the  President". 
clvU  right,  program  1.  wholly  uncon.tltu- 
tlonal  and  violates  the  righto  of  the  States 
guaranteed  by  section  3  of  article  I  of  the 
Constitution. 


The  framers  of   the  Conatltutlon  of   the 
United  States  were  plain,  specific,  and  un- 


I  quote  further  from  the  March  9. 
1949.  speech  by  President  Johnson,  then 

Senator  Johnson: 

Believing  that,  I  think  I  have  the  right 
to  use  my  freedom  to  speak  and  stand  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  a.  long  a.  I  have  the 
will,  the  determination,  and  the  breath  to 
opi>ose  such  a  measure.  I  believe  that  I.  and 
any  other  32  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
as  much  right  and  the  equal  duty  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  an  unconstitutional  law  as  do 
0  members  ca-  5  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  strike  It  down  after  It  ha.  been 
paued.  I  am  not  willing  to  surrender  that 
right  or  that  duty  because  the  President  of 
the  United  States  think.  otherwlM.  or  be- 
ca\ue  of  the  hue  and  cry  set  up  by  those  who 
claim  to  protect  the  righto  of  a  minority 
while  at  the  same  time  saying  the  majority 
shoxild  always  r\Ue  supreme. 

Those  were  the  words  of  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  As  I  have  said,  they  are  a  part 
of  a  speech  he  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  March  9,  1949.  Those  words 
were  eloquentiy  stated  by  him.  I  won- 
der whether  his  views  have  now  been 
changed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  whether  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  provisions  of  the  17th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  have  been 
changed  one  jot  or  one  titUe  since  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  at  that  time  Senator  John- 
son, made  that  eloquent  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  have  not  been 
changed  In  any  way;  the  language  today 
is  Identically  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  read 
many  other  parts  of  that  speech  by 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  but  at  this  time 
they  are  not  quite  pertinent.  So  I  shall 
keep  them  for  future  presentation.  The 
entire  speech  is  to  be  found  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  under  date  of 
March  9,  1949. 

The  other  day,  someone  said  that 
when  one  reaches  the  top  of  a  mountain 
he  gets  a  broader  view.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  applies  to  our  great  Presi- 
dent but  It  might  be  applicable. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point,  will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
jrield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Is  it  not  true  that  some- 
times the  fog  is  thicker  on  top  of  the 
mountain  than  at  the  bottom? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  at  times.  I 
have  found  that  to  be  true. 
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Now  another  attempt  is  being  made  to 
abridge  the  rights,  powers,  and  author- 
ity of  the  States.  What  this  biU  repre- 
sents, in  short,  is  another  effort  on  the 
part  of  some  in  Congress  to  tell  the 
States  how  the  laws  passed  by  the  States 
own  legislatures  are  to  be  enforced  by 
the  States  own  authorities. 

For  instance.  I  refer  Senators  to  para- 
graph B  on  page  2  of  the  blU.  This 
paragraph  seems  innocent  enough,  it 
provides  that  no  person  acting  under 
color  of  law  shall  "deny  the  right  of  any 
individual  to  vote  in  any  Federal  elec- 
tion because  of  an  error  or  omission  oi 
such  individual  on  any  record  or  paper 
relating  to  any  applicaUon.  registration, 
payment  of  poll  tax.  or  other  act  requi- 
site to  voting,  if  such  error  or  omission 
is  not  material  In  determining  whether 
such  Individual  is  qualified  under  State 
law  to  vote  in  such  election."  I  call 
especial  attention  to  the  words.  "If  such 
error  or  omission  is  not  material. 

Who.  Mr.  President,  is  to  decide 
whether  any  error  or  omission  on  the 
part  of  the  prospective  voter  is  material 
or  immaterial?  Under  normal  circxim- 
stances.  the  local  registrar  is  the  logical 
person  to  make  such  local  decisions,  and 
I  would  be  willing  to  put  my  faith  in  the 
local  officials  judgment.  The  propo- 
nents of  this  bill,  however,  are  not  so 
wUling  but  prefer  to  cast  reflecUon  and 
doubt  on  the  integrity  of  the  duly  con- 
stituted  State  authoriUes.  They  prefer 
to  use  the  completely  negaUve  approach 
to  every  problem,  and  this  is  true 
throughout  the  bill. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  '  errors 
or  omissions."  I  might  go  back  to  the 
record  of  a  speech  I  deUvered  on  this 
floor  on  September  14.  1959.  in  collec- 
tion with  an  extension  of  the  life  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission.  That  spe^ih 
is  found  on  pages  19557  through  19565 
of  the  CoNGRissioNAL  RicoRD.  volume 
105.  part  15.  for  that  date. 

In  it  I  discussed  at  length  the  bias 
shown  toward  southern  voting  registrars 
by  this  high-flying  group,  and  particu- 
larly its  efforts  to  discredit  and  hold  up 
to  ridicule  our  voting  officials.    I  pointed 
out  that  while  the  Commission  staff  must 
have  gone  over  thousands  and  thousands 
of  voUng  forms  to  find  one  prospective 
voter  whose  registraUon  was  challenged 
because  of  error  or  omission,  the  best 
example  they  could  come  up  with  was  of 
extremely   doubtful    veracity    and    sig- 
nificance. ^        ^  , 
This  goes  to  show  that  there  is  no  real 
need  for  this  provision  in  the  bill,  and  in 
all  probability  it  was  inserted  merely  to 
give  the  Attorney  General  a  further  ex- 
cuse to  harass  and  impede  the  local  elec- 
Uon  officials.     No  doubt  it  was  Inserted 
to   allow   the   Attorney  General,   under 
threat  of  a  law  suit,  to  tell  the  State 
authoriUes  how   to  enforce  or  not  en- 
force  laws  passed  by  the    SUte's  own 
legislature. 

Once  again.  I  remind  the  Senate  that 
this  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  that 
the  pernicious  Federal  election  laws  of 
1870  were  repealed  less  than  25  years 
after  their  passage.  Those  years,  by  the 
way  represent  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing periods  in  American  history.  The 
events  with  which  they  are  filled  pro- 
vide the  most  perfect  case  studies  of 


Federal  power  gone  rampant.  I  am  sure 
that  there  will  be  ample  opportunity  in 
the  days  that  follow  to  enlighten  those 
Senators  who  may  not  be  aware  of  the 
traumatic  experiences  which  not  only 
the  South,  but  the  whole  NaUon.  was 
forced  to  go  through. 

The  Federal  election  laws,  as  I  indi- 
cated were  loaded  with  many  provisions 
expressly  aimed  at  removing  election 
control  from  the  hands  of  the  State  and 
local  authorities  and  vesting  it  In  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  Government. 

As  such,  they  were  not  at  all  different 
from  the  measure  under  discussion,  nor. 
indeed,  from  the  voting  provisions  of  the 
1957  and  1960  Civil  Rights  Acts.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Congress  cannot  learn 
from  history,  but  you  may  rest  assured  It 
Is  not  because  of  a  lack  of  teachers. 

I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  today  the 
many  similarities  between  those  meas- 
ures of  the  past  and  this  one  of  the  past- 
present.  Nor  do  I  Intend  at  this  time  to 
go  into  the  conditions  of  fraud,  dishon- 
esty, corruption,  and  violence  engendered 
by  the  attempted  enforcement  of  these 
measures.  ^^       ^    ^. 

But  I  do  intend  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  enactment  of  this  provision 
would  carry  the  Federal  statutes  several 
steps  toward  bringing  them  into  line 
with  the  old  Federal  election  laws  of  1870. 
or  In  some  cases,  out  in  front  of  the  old 
laws,  in  the  ranks  of  the  ridiculous.  And 
I  also  intend  to  inform  the  Senate,  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  of  the  reasons 
which  led  to  the  final  repeal  of  these 
laws  from  the  statute  books  in  1893. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. .    ^. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  bke  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  he  could  not  sUte  those  rea- 
sons in  summary  form  by  saying  that  the 
so-called  enforcement  act  of  1870  was 
repealed  by  the  Congress  in  1894  as  a 
result  of  the  abuse  of  the  law  in  an 
election  in  New  York  State,  which 
shocked  the  Nation  with  Its  corrupUon. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  My  good  friend  has 
anticipated  me.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
I  was  the  one  to  point  up  that  action.  I 
had  a  very  aggressive  ofDce  staff,  and 
they  discovered  the  occurrence  in  old  re- 
ports made  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives It  was  presented  by  me  in  the  de- 
bate of  1957.  I  shall  read  a  few  excerpts 
from  the  report. 

That  is  a  report  from  Congress  that 
was  issued,  as  I  have  stated,  during  the 
53d  Congress,  1st  session. 

I  shall  quote  from  House  Report  No. 
18,  of  the  53d  Congress,  1st  session. 
The  report  was  written  to  accompany 
House  bill  2331,  which  repealed  the  Fed- 
eral election  laws  to  which  I  have  been 
referring.  I  call  especial  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  report  was  based  on 
the  findings  of  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  appointed  to  investigate  the  work- 
ings of  the  election  laws  In  New  York 
City  This  fact  makes  it  plain  that  it 
was  not  only  in  the  South  that  these  laws 
were  found  to  be  vicious  and  foreign  to 
concepts  of  responsible  government. 

I  ask  Senators  to  weigh  these  sUte- 
ments  made  by  the  select  House  commit- 
tee very  carefully.  Bear  in  mind  that 
they  are  directed  at  the  operation  of 


these  laws  in  the  great  city  of  New  York, 
considerably  north  of  the  Mason-DUon 
line. 
I  quote  from  the  report: 
Many  of  theae  «tatute«  al«o  lmpo«e  penal- 
ties upon  the  election  offlcera  of  the  State*, 
in  the  conduct  of  elections,  for  a  violation 
of  the  State  laws.     Was  ever  a  more  mon- 
strous  proposlUon    written    on    the    statute 
book*  of  a  free  country?    The  power  to  make 
laws  U  a  sovereign  power.    It  carries  with  It 
the  power  to  punUh  for  the  violation  of  such 
laws    but   the   two  powers  must  be  coordi- 
nated    The  power  that  creates  the  law  can 
inflict  punishment  for  Its  violation,  but  no 
power  can  inflict  punishment  rightfully  for 
the  vlolaUon  of  a  law  which  It  never  made. 
To  attempt  It.  as  has  been  done  In  the  past, 
has  resulted  only  In   Irritation,  contention, 
and  criticism  of  the  Government  that  has 
proposed  It. 

Mr  President,  the  same  proposition  la 
being  made  again  In  H.R.  7152  of  the 
88th  Congress.  2d  session. 

Still  in  reference  to  the  Federal  elec- 
tion laws  of  1870  which  were  repealed  in 
1893,  the  comments  of  the  select  house 
committee  continue: 

But  we  regard  these  statutes  as  chiefly  in- 
imical to  the  best  Interests  of  the  people  be- 
cause they  are  In  effect  a  vote  of  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  States  of  the  Union. 

The  inference  is  Irresistible  that  they 
were  enacted  because  of  a  lack  of  confidence 
In  the  honesty.  If  not  In  the  abUlty  of 
the  States  to  conduct  their  own  elections. 


Mr  President,  as  I  pointed  out  ear- 
lier that  Is  exactly  the  negative  supposi- 
tiori  made  by  the  new  Federal  election 
law  now  under  discussion.  In  the  light 
of  past  experience,  this  section  of  the 
bill  should  be  rejected  in  its  entirety. 

The  same  argument  applies  with  equal 
or  greater  force  to  the  language  of  this 
tiUe  which  instructs  the  Federal  courts 
that  in  any  voting  suit  brought  under 
the  terms  of  the  bill,  and  where  State 
law  requires  a  literacy  test  as  a  portion 
of  the  registration  procedure,  the  claim- 
ant must  be  presumed  literate  if  he  has 
completed  six  grades  of  schooUng.  It 
is  then  up  to  the  State  authorities  to 
rebut  this  presumption. 

This  sounds  innocent  enough,  until 
the  thought  occurs  that  the  local  regis- 
trar who  has  probably  been  hauled  into 
court  by  the  Attorney  General,  and  who 
is  more  than  likely  facing  all  the  legal 
artUlery  that  the  U.S.  Government  can 
bring  to  bear,  must  now  set  out  to  prove 
the  Uliteracy  of  his  accuser.  And  If 
said  individual  refuses  to  voluntarily 
submit  to  a  literacy  test,  the  burden  of 
proof  carried  by  the  local  ofHclal  would 
undoubtedly  turn  out  to  be  Impossibly 

hcftvy . 

In  that  cormectlon,  I  should  like  to 
bring  out  some  recent  statistics  com- 
piled by  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
Manpower  Conservation,  and  having  to 
do  with  the  literacy,  or  lack  thereof,  of 
the  young  men  examined  for  the  draft 
during  1962.  Keep  in  mind.  Senators. 
that  the  Federal  courts  would  be  in- 
structed, under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  to 
consider  as  literate  anyone  claiming  to 
have  been  illegally  denied  the  right  to 
vote   and   who   had   finished   the   sixth 

grade. 

In  1962,  306,000  registranU  were  given 
preinduction  examinations  by  the  Selec- 
Uve  Service,  and  of  these.  152.500  were 
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rejected  on  either  medical  or  mental 
grounds.  Of  the  total  number  rejected. 
24  5  percent,  or  about  38,200.  were  de- 
clared unfit  for  military  service  because 
of  mental  reasons,  which  translates  into 
a  lack  of  education. 

Now  according  to  the  task  force  es- 
tablished by  the  President  to  study  the 
manpower  problems  of  the  Nation.  60 
percent  of  the  number  of  young  men 
rejected  by  the  military  because  of  a 
lack  of  education,  or  almost  23.000.  com- 
pleted grammar  school.  Only  40  per- 
cent did  not  go  beyond  grammar  school. 
These  figures  indicate  beyond  a  shad- 
ow of  a  doubt  that  school  records  are 
not  a  reliable  guide  to  an  individual's 
abUity  to  read  and  write  and  thus  reach 
intelligent  decisions  on  poUtical  issues. 
They  should  be.  I  will  admit,  but  the 
sad  fact  Is  that  they  are  not. 

This  Is  yet  another  Indication  of  the 
uru-eallstlc  manner  in  which  this  bill 
seeks  to  approach  the  Issues  of  the  day. 
But  of  course.  Mr.  President,  the  fact 
Is  that  my  objections  to  this  bill,  as 
should  the  objections  of  every  other  Sen- 
ator, go  far  beyond  the  reclUUon  of 
facts  figures,  and  statistics  to  prove  the 
foolishness  and  petty  vlndictiveness  con- 
tained In  every  line  of  this  legislation's 
language.  The  fact  Is,  the  language  con- 
cerning the  "rebutUble  presumption  of 
literacy"  is  patently  unconstitutional, 
and  Its  unconstitutionality  Is  hidden  like 
an  Iceberg— seven-eighths  of  It  Is  below 
the  surface. 

It  makes  no  difference  how  much  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  proclaims  that  the 
point  In  question  does  not  represent 
"substantive"  legislation,  that  it  Is  mere- 
ly "evidentiary"  In  character,  and  Is 
therefore  of  little  Importance. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  cases 
brought  under  this  titie  will  be  aimed 
at  ultimately  placing  voters  on  the  elec- 
tion rolls  irrespective  of  definite  and 
valid  SUte  laws  under  which  the  said 
voters  may  or  may  not  be  qualified. 
Congress  is  once  again  attempting  to  ex- 
ert Federal  control  over  functions  re- 
served to  the  States,  by  curtailing  the 
rights  of  the  States  to  require  Uteracy 
tests  as  a  qualification  for  voting. 

How  devious  are  the  minds  of  what- 
ever individuals  brought  this  lU-begotten 
creature  out  of  the  night  and  thrust  It 
on  the  Congress.  To  what  lengths  will 
they  not  go  In  efforts  to  erase  the  last 
vestige  of  State  power  and  authority? 

A  final  provision  of  this  section  would 
give  the  Attorney  General  authority  to 
request  the  establishment  of  special 
three-Judge  courts  to  decide  voting  cases. 
The  House  amended  this  section  to  make 
this  right  also  available  to  the  defendant 
in  such  cases.  This  is  an  Improvement, 
but  the  right  should  not  necessarily  be 
made  available  to  either  the  accused  or 
the  accuser. 

This  provision  represents  a  totally  un- 
necessary upheaval  In  our  Judicial  sys- 
tem. It  calls  to  mind  the  infamous 
"voter  referee"  provision  contained  In 
the  1960  act,  over  which  so  many  bless- 
ings were  said  by  the  supposed  friends 
of  the  supposed  downtrodden  In  our 
society.  In  1960.  as  In  1870.  the  voter 
referee  was  depicted  as  another  Moses, 
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and  held  up  to  the  modem-day  equiv- 
alent of  "40  acres  and  a  mule."  Yet, 
what  do  we  find  when  reality  is  allowed 
to  supplant  the  myth  that  is  spread 
about  concerning  life  and  conditions  In 
the  South? 

In  the  grand  total  of  29  cases  taken  to 
court  under  the  terms  of  the  1960  act, 
voter  referees  have  been  wjpointed  In  ab- 
solutely none  at  all.  Of  course,  the  truth 
Is  that  such  travesties  are  no  more  need- 
ed than  this  proposed  setting  up  of 
three-Judge  courts  to  hear  voting  cases. 
Supposedly  this  provision  is  In  the  bill 
to  aid  the  expeditious  consideration  of 
voting  cases,  but  I  note  that  the  Attorney 
General  has  brought  only  about  40  cases 
to  court  since  the  adoption  of  the  1957 
and  1960  acts,  according  to  the  House 
report  accompanying  the  bill.  Surely 
this  small  number  does  not  require  so 
drastic  an  upheaval  of  our  Judicial  sys- 
tem to  obtain  expedition. 

Since  the  House  report  also  notes  that 
a  number  of  the  cases  have  not  been  de- 
cided In  favor  of  the  Government,  we 
can  only  assume  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral seeks  to  Insure  that  future  presen- 
tations can  be  made  before  Judges  more 
favorably  Inclined  to  the  Government's 
point  of  view. 

As  a  final,  closing  note  on  title  I  of 
the  bin,  I  point  out  that  the  Attorney 
General  himself,  in  hearings  before  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  came 
out  In  opposition  to  schemes  to  bring 
circuit  Judges  into  cases  normally  tried 
by  the  local  district  courts. 

On  page  2764  of  the  House  hearings, 
the  Attorney  General  was  Interrogated 
concerning  "the  possibility  of  bringing 
circuit  Judges  into  the  picture,"  as  this 
provision  of  the  bill  very  definitely  does. 
In  reply,  he  stated.  "I  would  be  against 
that."  Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  "we 
must  have  confidence  in  them — that  Is. 
the  district  Judges — or  otherwise  It  ques- 
tions our  whole  system." 

I  might  add  that  the  system  to  which 
he  refers  need  not  be  solely  the  Judicial 
function,  but  could  well  mean  the  en- 
tire Interlocking,  checked,  and  balanced 
system  that  is  the  American  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  am  glad  to  jrleld. 
Mr.  ERVIN.     Do  not  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (h) .  on  pages  4  and  5  of  the 
bill,  permit  these  things:    (1)   The  At- 
torney General   may  shop   around  for 
what  he  supposes  to  be  a  favorable  court 
If  he  believes  that  he  cannot  win  a  voting 
rights  case  before  a  Judge  of  the  district 
in  which  the  case  is  brought?   (2)   On 
his  simple  demand,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral   can    require   the   convening   of   a 
three- judge  court  which  effectively  sup- 
plants   the    district   Judge?     (3)    Such 
three- Judge  court  could  be  composed  In 
part  of  two  circuit  Judges  or  one  circuit 
judge  and  one  district  Judge  from  States 
of  the  circuit  far  away  from  the  State  in 
which  the  case  arose? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  have  broad  authority.  There 
Is  no  question  that  he  could  select  Judges 
of  his  own  choosing. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
there  could  be  any  legal  process  which 


could  come  nearer  to  undermining  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people  than 
that  implied  In  this  particular  subsection, 
which  intimates  that  the  decisions  of 
Federal  courts  are  dependent  on  the  per- 
sonality of  Judge  rather  than  on  the  law? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  why  former  . 
Attorney  General  Brownell  took  the  posi- 
tion 3  or  4  years  ago  that  he  had  con- 
fidence In  Federal  district  Judges  remain- 
ing within  their  Jurisdiction.  Instead  of 
circuit  Judges  coming  Into  the  picture. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  agree  with  me  that  it 
would  be  most  unfortunate  to  establish 
a  procedxiral  system  under  which  a  case 
of  a  particular  character  coiild  be  tried 
in  one  court,  or  in  another  court  at  the 
mere  option  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  or 
any  other  lawyer? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  Would  not  this  provision 
empower  the  Attorney  General  to  have 
a  case  taken  from  one  court  to  another 
court  without  any  Judge  having  anything 
to  say  about  It? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  have  tried  to  point 
out  how  broad  these  powers  would  be. 
In  other  words,  the  Attorney  General 
could  get  a  decision  of  his  own  choosing. 
Mr.   ERVIN.     Does  not   the   Senator 
from    Louisiana   believe    that   whether 
there   should   be   a   three   Judge   court 
sho\ild  depend   ujwn  specifications  set 
forth  in  statutes  by  Congress,  or  upon 
the  decision  of  the  court  rather  than 
upon  the  uncontrolled  c«)rice  or  whim 
of  the  Attorney  General  or  any  other 
lawyer? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  fully  agree  with 
that  statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  move  to  discus- 
sion of  titie  n. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  again? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield  for  a  ques- 

tiMi;  or  does  the  Senator  desire  to  make 

a  statement? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  I  shaU  be 
more  than  happy  to  frame  my  conmients 
In  the  form  of  questions. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  aware  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  200  counties  in 
the  United  States  in  which  less  than  15 
percent  of  Negroes  of  voting  age  are 
registered? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  not  ex- 
amined the  record  recently.  But  I  state 
to  the  Senator  from  MinnesoU  that  I 
heard  over  the  radio  at  noon,  and  also 
last  night,  that  difficulties  are  being  en- 
countered here  in  Washington  In  the 
registration  of  voters. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  difficulty  l» 
not  In  the  procedure,  however. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     No.  but 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  We  In  the  South 
are  blamed  for  having  so  few  Negro  regis- 
trations, yet  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
where  over  350,000  could  register,  ap- 
proximately 70.000  have  registered  to 
date.  In  Louisiana  we  do  not  feel  It  nec- 
essary to  engage  in  expensive  and  pro- 
longed voter  registration  drives.  We  do 
not  provide  cars  with  loudspeakers  to 
rove  over  the  countryside  urging  persons 
to  register.    Perhaps  because  we  do  not. 
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the  Senator  thus  has  arguments  to  use 
in  favor  of  this  bill. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  In  1963.  It  was  de- 
termined that  there  were  six  counties  In 
the  South  where  the  Ne«ro  population 
was  greater  than  the  white  population. 
yet  not  a  single  Negro  was  registered 
Yet  in  those  same  counties,  white  regis- 
tration of  voters  ran  from  65  percent  of 
the  eligible  voters  to  118  percent. 

How  does  one  justify  or  even  explain 
those  facts.  In  terms  of  the  right  of  the 
Negro  to  register  to  vote? 

Mr  ELLENDEH.  As  I  have  said  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  In  the  past,  it 
is  true  that  in  some  SUtes  there  are 
counties  where  the  raUo  of  Negroes  to 
whites  is  2  to  1.  There  may  be  registra- 
tion difficulties  m  those  counUes.     But 

why?  ,^  .      .    . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  be  Inter- 
ested in  having  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  on  that  point. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  It  is  because  the 
few  whites  in  those  counties  would  be 
scared  to  death  to  have  Negroes  in 
charge  of  public  office  without  qualiflca- 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  saying,  is  that  al- 
though the  whites  are  In  the  minority. 
they  prevent  the  colored  majority  from 
registering  to  vote? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  am  saying  that 
sometimes,  and  for  good  reasons,  some 
Negroes  do  not  register  and  vote. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  How  does  the  Sen- 
ator Justify   that  under  the  Constltu- 

Uon? 

Mr   ELLENDER.    Well 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Constitution  is 
rather  expUclt  on  that  subject. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that 
I  am  not  saying  they  should  not  be  reg- 
istered, but  I  am  giving  the  Senator  the 
reason  why.  If  this  happened  in  the 
SUte  of  Minnesota,  the  Senator  from 
MlnnesoU  would  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Not  at  aU.    Not  at 

all. 

Mr  ELLENDER  The  Senator  from 
B41nnesoU  has  not  lived  in  the  South 
The  situation  does  not  exist  in  the  State 
of  MlnnesoU  that  has  existed  in  the 
South.  In  some  counUes  In  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  the  raUo  of  Negroes  to  whites 

Mr.  HUMPHREY      I  appreciate  that. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  can 
cite  such  examples  as  are  usually  cited 
and  I  am  familiar  with  some  of  them. 
I  am  frank  to  say  that  in  many  instances 
the  reason  why  the  voUng  rights  were 
not  encouraged  is  that  the  white  people 
in  those  counties  who  are  in  the  mlnw- 
ity  are  afraid  they  would  be  outvoted. 
Let  us  be  frank  about  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  can  understand 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana in  terms  of  his  statement,  but  the 
ConsUtution  of  the  United  SUtes  pro- 
vides in  amendment  15,  section  1: 

The  right  of  cltl»en«  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
ot  race,  color,  or  previous  condlUon  of  servi- 
tude.     . 

S»c  a.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  approprlau  leglalaUon. 
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It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not.  that  large  numbers 
of  colored  people  who  are  dtiaens  of  the 


United  SUtes.  many  of  whom  pay  taxes, 
many  of  whom  are  called  upon  to  perform 
all  the  duties  of  citizenship.  In  peace  and 
in  war,  are  denied  the  right  to  register 
and  thereby  denied  the  right  to  vote? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  has  been  done 
in  many  places.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
the  situation  Is  changing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  it  is  changing,  too. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  wUl  change,  if  It 
is  allowed  to  take  Its  regular  course. 
But  it  cannot  be  changed  by  force  legis- 
lation such  as  this  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     What  would  title 
I  in  the  bill  accomplish  that  is  not  al- 
ready being  done,  except  to  make  sure 
that  no  discriminatory   procedures  are 
applied— in  other  words,  that  whatever 
the  sUndards  for  voting  are.  such  stand- 
ards shall  be  applied  uniformly:  and.  sec- 
ond,  to  expedite,   through   the   Federal 
courts,    those   cases    relating    to   voting 
rights?    The  reason  for  expediting  them 
through  Federal  courts  Is  quite  obvlovis 
because   the   procedure   has  been  slow. 
A  procedure  which  denies  the  right  to 
vote  becomes  a  meaningless  nonentity  If 
the  right  is  denied  through  constant  har- 
assment and  Illegal  processes.    That  is 
why  title  I  is  indispensable. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  object  of  the 
title,  as  I  stated  awhile  ago.  Is  to  have 
the  Federal  Government  supersede  the 
SUtes  in  determining  who  should  or 
should  not  vote,  by  fixing  the  qualifica- 
tions. The  quoUtion  I  read  from  the 
speech  made  by  the  President  shows 
that  he  believes  that  power  should  re- 
main In  the  SUte.  The  title,  which  I 
have  discussed,  clearly  would  make  it 
possible  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
extend  its  long  arm  to  the  point  of  super- 
seding the  State.  That  is  certainly  t.he 
underlying  Intent. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.     Will   the  Senator 
yield  for  a  further  question? 
Mr.  BXLENDER.     I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Can  the  Senator 
show  any  part  of  the  bill  which  indicates 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  esUb- 
llshing  any  standards;  the  bill  does  pre- 
scribe an  evidentiary  presumption  in  a 
law  suit  that  a  citizen  is  literate  if  he 
has  completed  6  years  of  formal  educa- 
tion but  such  is  not  a  Federal  sUndard. 
It  merely  shifts  the  burden  of  persuasion 
In  a  law  suit.  The  bill  does  prohibit  prac- 
tices that  are  used  to  disfranchise  Ne- 
groes? 

Mr  ELLENDE31.  The  20  pages  I  have 
just  finished  reading  go  into  that  exact 
point  in  very  great  detaU.  I  will  ask  the 
Senator  to  refer  to  tomorrow's  Rxcord. 
Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  do  so.  The 
Senator  has  frarUcly  admitted  that  a 
number  of  Negro  citizens  of  the  United 
SUtes  have  been  derUed  their  right  to 
vote.  We  know  that  that  has  happened 
through  practices  that  are  not  applied  to 
white  citizens.  All  that  title  I  seeks  to 
do  Is  to  prohibit  these  discriminatory 
practices. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  would  not  agree 
with  the  Senator's  last  statement  In 
my  State  we  have  probably  4  or  5 
parishes  in  which  the  Negroes  pre- 
dominate and  where  some  discrlmlna- 
Uon  is  likely  to  occur.  I  have  given 
the  reason  for  it.  That  Is  my  personal 
opinion. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  has 
been  very  frank  about  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am.  I  said  it  be- 
fore and  I  say  it  again.  In  most  par- 
ishes there  is  virtuaUy  the  same  number 
of  Negroes  voting  as  there  are  whites, 
from  the  standpoint  of  population.  I 
can  definitely  show  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  can. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  There  Is  Evangeline 
Parish  and  also  the  Parish  of  New  Or- 
leans No  effort  is  made  to  stop  qualified 
Negroes  from  voting  in  those  parishes, 
for  example.  It  Is  only  in  a  few  parishes 
where  the  Negro  population  Is  2  or  3 
to  1  of  the  white  population  that  any 
large  degree  of  discrimination  is  found. 
I  do  not  blame  the  people  in  those  par- 
ishes If  he  had  more  knowledge  of 
the  situation,  the  Senator  would  also 
have  some  fear  about  putting  those  peo- 
ple In  charge  of  the  Oovenunent. 

Mr    HUMPHREY      Lest  there  be  any 
misunderstanding.  I  am  fuUy  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  SUte  of  Louisiana  in 
the  main  has  done  a  credible  Job  of  reg- 
istering its  Negro  voters.     I  am  not  try- 
ing to  be  critical  of  any  one  SUte.    i 
am  merely  asking.  How  does  the  Senator 
pass  individual  Judgment  on  these  mat- 
ters which  can  be  discriminatory,  when 
the  Constitution  provides  that  no  cit- 
izen of  the  United  SUtes  may  be  denied 
the  right  to  vote  by  the  United  SUtes, 
or  by  any  SUte  In  the  Union,  because 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude?     We  cannot  have  one  law  for 
the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor.    We 
cannot  have  one  law  for  the  black  and 
another  law  for  the  white.    We  do  not 
have  second-class  citizens  In  the  United 
SUtes.     We  have  only  one  kind  of  cit- 
izen    At  least  we  are  not  supposed  to 
have  second-class  citizenship.    We  have 
one  kind.    We  do  not  say  that  a  white 
person  shall  pay  30  percent  In  Income 
taxes  and  a  black  person  shall  pay  only 
15  percent.  ,      .  ,. 

We  do  not  say  that  If  a  person  is  white 
he  must  pay  taxes,  but  If  he  Is  black,  and 
is  not  permitted  to  vote,  he  need  not 
pay  any  Uxes.  We  might  remember 
that  we  once  said:  No  taxation  without 
representation.  That  was  the  battlecry 
of  this  Republic. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shall  discuss  this 
matter  a  little  later. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  may  be  permitted  to  yield 
to  me  for  a  question  and  an  observation 
on  the  point  which  has  Just  now  been 
discussed,  without  his  losing  his  privilege 
to  the  floor  and  without  having  his  sub- 
sequent remarks  counted  as  a   second 

speech.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection'  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wish  to  comment  on 
the  accuracy  of  some  of  the  evidence 
that  Is  cited  to  secure  the  passage  of 
titie  I  relating  to  voting  rights. 

The  Senator  from  MlnnesoU  alluded 
to  some  daU  compiled  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  listing  counties  In 
which  less  than  15  percent  of  the  regis- 
tered voters  were  Negroes.  One  of  the 
counties  listed  by  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission was  a  county  in  North  Carolina. 
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The  Commission  insinuated  that  such 
county  was  discriminating  against  Ne- 
groes because  less  than  15  percent  of  its 
registered   voters    were   Negroes.    As   a 
matter  of  fact.  Mr.  President,  there  is  not 
a  single  Negro  residing  In  that  particular 
county.    Yet   it   is  sUted   by   such   an 
august  body  as  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion that  discrimination  exists  In  that 
county,  and  this  sUtement  Is  offered  to 
support  the  enactment  of  additional  vot- 
ing rights  provisions.    The  distinguished 
dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  came 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  a 
year    ago    and    drew    Inferences    simi- 
lar to  those  drawn  by  our  distinguished 
friend  from  MlnnesoU.    He  pointed  out 
the  number  of  Negroes  and  whites  reg- 
istered to  vote  In  certain  counties  in  the 
Deep  South  and  drew  inferences  from 
the  figures  alone  that  Negroes  were  being 
wrongfully  denied  the  right  to  register 
and  vote  in  such  counties. 

I  asked  the  distinguished  dean  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School  if  he  did  not  think 
it  was  unreUable  to  rely  on  statistics  of 
this  nature.  He  said  he  tiiought  that 
inferences  drawn  from  sUtisttcs  he  was 
citing  were  thoroughly  rellabie. 

I  said.  "Let  me  ask  you  a  question 
about  deductions  based  on  figures.    In 
this  country  there  Is  a  nonwhite  popula- 
tion of  about  11  percent.    What  percent- 
age   of    the    students    enrolled    in    the 
Harvard   Law   School   are   nonwhltes?" 
He  said.  "About  1  %  percent." 
I  said  "Do  you  think  It  would  be  fair 
for  anyone  to  Infer  that  you  are  discrim- 
inating against  Negroes  in  admitting  stu- 
dents to  Harvard  Law  School,  because 
you  have  only  IMz  percent  nonwhite  stu- 
dents registered  In  a  nationally  recog- 
nized law  school  in  a  country  having  a 
nonwhite  population  of  11  percent?" 

He  said.  "No;  I  think  that  would  be  an 
unfair  Inference  to  draw.  There  are  eco- 
nomic and  other  factors." 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Ix)uisiana 
know  that  in  many  counties  In  the  South 
there  is  one-party  rule  as  a  result  of 
Iniquities  heaped  upon  the  South  by  civil 
rights  bills  passed  during  Reconstruction 
days,  and  that  no  one  Is  going  to  bother 
to  spend  energy  or  money  to  get  people 
to  the  polls,  where  only  one  ticket  is  in 
the  field? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  the  South,  we  do 
not  have  exactly  a  one  party  rule. 
Usually  there  is  only  one  party  that  pre- 
sents candidates.  That  has  been  the 
case  since  the  South  threw  off  the 
yoke  of  reconstruction.  Of  course,  re- 
cently, we  have  had  a  few  RepubUcans 
bob  up.  .   ^. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator   if   subsection   2(A)    of   title   I 
on  page  2  does  not  provide,  in  effect, 
that  if  a  State  election  official  violates 
the  State  law  in  passing  on  the  qualifi- 
cations of  one  voter,  he  must  violate  the 
law  in  passiiig  on  the  qualifications  of 
all  other  voters? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes.    This  is  right. 
Mr.  ERVIN.     Is  there  any  reference 
whatever  In  subsection  2(A)   of  titie  I. 
on  page  2  to  any  denial  or  abridgement 
of  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.     Therefore,  this  subsec- 
tion applies  to  all  voters,  white  or  black? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    yes. 
Mr.  ERVIN.    I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  It  Is  not  true  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  on  pages  2  and  3  called 
A  and  B  do  not  also  apply  to  all  voters, 
and  are  not  appropriate  to  enforce  the 
15  th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  be- 
cause they  are  not  restricted  to  people 
whose  right  to  vote  is  abridged  or  denied 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes. 
Mr.   ERVIN.     This  being  true,   does 
this  section  not  constitute  an  effort  to 
extend  Federal  power  over  elections  in 
general? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  The  only  power  Congress 
has  to  enact  legislation  of  this  nature 
Is  imder  section  4  of  article  I  of  the 
Constitution,  and  that  power  is  re- 
stricted to  regiilating  the  times,  places, 
and  maimer  of  holding  elections.  This 
being  so,  this  section  is  clearly  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  As  I  said  a  while  ago. 
that  is  in  direct  accord  with  the  views  of 
our  present  President. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Is  there  not  a  sUtute. 
which  Is  codified  as  section  242.  titie  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  which  makes 
it  a  crime,  punishable  by  fine  or  Impris- 
onment, or  both,  for  any  SUte  or  local 
official,  anywhere,  whether  in  the  South 
or  anywhere  else  in  the  coimtry,  to  deny 
to  any  qualified  citizen  his  right  to  vote? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.    Does  not  the  preceding 
section,    section    241.    titie    18,    of    the 
United  SUtes  Code   make  it  a  crime, 
punishable  by  10  years  imprisonment  or 
a  fine  of  $5,000,  or  both  such  fine  and 
imprlsormient.  for  any  election  officer  to 
conspire  with  anyone  else  to  deny  to  any 
qualified  voter,  of  any  race,  anywhere 
in  the  United  SUtes.  his  right  to  register 

to  vote? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  was  pointed  out 
in  the  debates  on  the  1957  and  1960  acts, 
there  are  enough  laws  on  the  sUtute 
books  now  to  punish  violators  of  the  vot- 
ing laws. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  address  a  question  to  the 
distingiushed  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  do  not  have  the  fioor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  may  yield  to 

me.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  Is  an  able  lawyer.  He 
quotes  sUtutes  from  the  public  laws 
and  from  the  code  with  great  ability. 
He  has  referred  to  "qualified  voters." 

Bylr.  E31VIN.  Surely;  no  one  but  a 
qualified  voter  Is  entitied  to  register  and 

vote.  ^^  ^ 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  The  point  Is  that 
in  cerUln  areas  of  the  country  a  voter 
Is  disqualified  if  he  Is  colored,  but  he  is 
qualified  if  he  is  white,  imder  the  iden- 
tical test.  The  record  is  replete  with 
such  occurreru^es,  and  every  Senator 
knows  it. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Mln- 
nesoU is  not  talking  about  any  law  that 
prevails  anywhere  in  the  United  SUtes. 
Every  voter  In  the  United  SUtes  is 
qualified  on  exactly  the  same  basis. 

If  anyone  Is  not  abiding  by  the  law, 
the  Attorney  General  ought  to  use  sec- 
tion 242  of  title  18;  section  241  of  titie 
18.  section  371  of  titie  18,  which  Is  the 
general  conspiracy  sUtute;  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1967;  or  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1960;  or  he  should  encourage  the 
aggrieved  party  to  bring  proceedings 
imder  section  1983  or  section  1985.  of 
titie  42  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 

The  Attorney  General  already  has 
available  to  him  five  sUtutes  sufficient 
to  secure  the  right  to  vote  of  any  quali- 
fied person  of  any  race,  anywhere  in  the 
United  SUtes.  Two  of  these  laws  can  be 
used  in  an  equity  proceeding  before  a 
Federal  district  Judge  sitting  without  a 
Jury.  An  aggrieved  individual  has  two 
other  sUtutes  available  to  him  as  an 
individual. 

When  I  asked  the  Attorney  General 
how  many  prosecutions  he  had  insti- 
tuted to  pxinish  persons  for  wrongfully 
depriving  a  qualified  voter  of  his  right 
to  register  and  vote,  he  said,  "None. 
None  whatevw." 

So  I  said  to  him  that  his  nonaction 
reminded  me  of  the  story  of  John  and 
Mary.  They  were  sitting  on  a  bench, 
in  the  moonlight.  The  air  was  permeated 
with  the  fragrance  of  roses.  It  was  a 
situation  which  could  have  inspired 
romance  in  the  most  stony  and  icy  of 
hearts. 

John   said   to   Mary.   "Mary.   If   you* 
wasn't  what  you  is.  what  would  you  like 
to  be?" 

Mary  said,  "John.  If  I  wasn't  what  I 
is.  I  woiUd  like  to  be  an  American  Beauty 
rose." 

Then  she  tiimed  the  question  on  John 
and  said.  "John.  If  you  wasn't  what  you 
is.  what  would  you  like  to  be?" 

John  said,  "Mary,  if  I  wasn't  what  I 
is.  I  would  like  to  be  a  octopus." 

Mary  asked.  "What  is  a  octopvis?  " 
John  said,  "A  octopus  Is  an  animal  or 
a  fish,  or  something  like  that,  that  has 
got  a  thousand  arms." 

Mary  said,  "John,  if  you  was  a  octopus 
and  had  a  thousand  arms,  what  would 
you  do  with  them?" 

John  said.  "I  wovUd  put  every  one  of 
them  around  you,  Mary." 

Mary  said,  "G'wan  away  with  you;  you 
ain't  using  the  arms  you  got."  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

The  sUtute  books  conUin  seven  laws 
which   are  sufficient  to  secure  to  any 
person,  of  any  race,  who  is  qualified  to 
vote  anywhere  in  the  United  SUtes.  his 
right  to  vote.    The  Attorney  General  is 
not  making  full  use  of  them;   yet  he 
comes  before  Congress  and  wants  more 
statutes.    We  are  told  that  seven  laws 
on  voting  are  not  enough.    Why  is  it 
necessary  to  have  more,  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  not  going  to  use  those 
already  oa.  the  books?    It  \s  absurd  to 
say  there  is  a  need  to  place  more  voting 
rights  laws  on  the  Federal  sUtute  books. 
It  Is  much  easier  to  prove  denials  of 
voting  rights  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee or  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  than 
tt  is  in  court.    Also.  It  is  poUUcaUy  more 
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rewarding.  One  can  go  before  a  com- 
mittee sit  before  the  television  cameras, 
and  charge  people  with  heinous  crimes 
without  having  to  prove  the  charges.  It 
is  also  possible  to  make  similar  charges 
on  the  noor  of  the  Senate  without  hav- 
ing to  prove  them,  except  by  statistics 
coUected  by  people  who  do  not  Icnow  the 
facts  that  underUe  the  statistics. 

So  I  suggest  that  the  Attorney  General 
not  emulate  Johns  example,  but  that 
he  use  some  of  the  laws  already  on  the 

Mr  HUMPHREY.    The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  Is  one  of  the  most  able 
and  distinguished  Members  of  our  body. 
His  humor  Is  better  than  his  logic.    The 
story  which  he  has  told  Is  tremendous: 
I  love  It     We  shall  hear  many  other  good 
stories  In  this  debate.    However,  the  fact 
is  that  in  county  after  county.  Negroes 
of  voting  age  are  denied  the  right  to  vote. 
They  are  denied  the  right  to  vote  be- 
cause they  are  denied  the  right  to  reg- 
ister    Only  recently,  within  the  past  2 
weeks    we  heard  the  story   of  Negroes 
who  were  compeUed  to  stand  in  single 
file  all  day  to  register,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  day  only  6  had  been  registered. 
Why?    Because  of  the  type  of  tests  that 
are  administered,  tests  that  are  not  the 
same  as  those  appUed  to  the  white  voter 
There  is  not  a  citizen  In  the  United 
States  who  has  studied  voting  practices 
who  does  not  know  that  the  facts  reveal 
abuses  of  voting  practices  and  the  de- 
nial of  voting  rights— all  the  stories,  all 
the  quotations  of  law.  and  all  the  subeec- 
Uons  and  articles  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

I  heard  the  same  story  and  the  same 
argument  against  the  1957  Civil  Rights 
Voting  Act.  which  the  Senator  has 
quoted.  I  heard  the  same  argument 
against  the  1960  ClvU  Rights  Act  to  for- 
tify voting  rights.  Why  did  the  Attor- 
ney General  ask  Congress  for  additional 
powers?  What  addiUonal  powers  did  he 
ask  for?  He  asked,  for  example,  for  a 
law  to  prohibit  the  discriminatory  prac- 
tices used  to  disenfranchise  Negroes.  U 
those  practices  do  not  exist,  the  Attor- 
ney General  will  have  no  case.  He  must 
go  before  a  Federal  court. 

I  have  heard  the  argument  today. 
"You  want  to  pick  the  Judge."  A  Fed- 
eral judge  Is  a  Federal  Judge:  and  he  Is 
not  picked  outside  the  circuit.  He  may 
be  a  district  judge  In  the  locality.  If  It 
Is  a  three- judge  court,  one  judge  must  be 
from  the  locality,  the  other  two  selected 
by  the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit.  Those 
men  are  southern  gentlemen.  It  has 
been  the  Federal  judges  in  the  South  who 
have  brought  to  bear  the  force  of  law- 
southerners  who  have  seen  fit  to  do  their 
duty  under  the  civil  rights  acts. 

All  the  good  law  that  Is  being  quoted 
is  the  same  good  law  that  was  resisted 
openly,  as  this  particular  bill  is  being 
resisted. 

We  have  heard  all  types  of  arg\iments. 
We  have  been  furnished  statistics.  For 
example,  in  Mississippi.  43  of  the  82 
counUes  have  less  than  1  percent  of  their 
adult  Negro  population  registered. 
Something  is  wrong.  That  is  prima 
facie  evidence  that  something  is  wrong. 
In  only  1 1  counties  are  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  voting-age  Negroes  regis- 
tered.    Sc«nethin«   is  wrong.    One  can 


go  into  county  after  county  and  find  this 
situation.    One  can  go  into  many  other 
counties  and  find  entirely  different  sit- 
uations.    He  can  find   there   has   been 
registration;    there    has   been    improve- 
ment    There  has  been  harassment  in 
some  places.     When  Negro  citizens  are 
made  to  stand  in  single  file  all  day  in 
order  to  register,  and  only  6  are  per- 
mitted to  register  during  the  entire  day. 
something  is  wrong.     That  Is  so  evident 
that  no  amount  of  legal  gobbledygook 
can  possibly  disguise  It.     For  example.  I 
heard  the  other  day  that  we  have  been 
following  unusual  procedures:  that  the 
committee  should  have  been  considering 
these  proposals.     I  have  heard  that  this 
bill  should  be  referred  to  committee.    I 
obtained  the   facts  In  connection  with 
what  has  been  done  in  cormection  with 
c*vil  rights  bills.    Prom  1953  to  1963.  a 
period  of  10  years.  121  civil  rights  bills 
were  introduced  and  referred  to  the  Sen- 
ate   Judiciary   Committee:    67    days   of 
hearings  were  held  on  these  bills;  thou- 
sands of  pages  of  testimony  by  thousands 
of  witnesses  were  compiled:  1  bill  from 
this  total  of  121  was  reported  from  the 
Seruite  Judiciary  Committee,  and  that 
b.U   was   the   civil   rights    bill   of    1960 
which  was  sent  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee with  instructions  to  report  back  on 
a  day  certain.    This  Is  the  type  of  con- 
sideration that  certain  Senators  are  de- 
manding, when  people  all  over  the  coun- 
try are  rightly  and  justly  demanding,  to 
have  their  rights  protected.     Their  de- 
mands are  made  because  of  their  interest 
In   the  voting   right  and   in   basic   and 
fundamental  human  dignities. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  long 
run  many  of  these  problems  can  be 
solved,  when  people  have  the  right  of 
self-government  and  when  the  laws  are 
such  that  they  are  aUowed  to  exercise 
their  right  of  self-government. 

I  do  not  say  that  every  person  should 
have  the  right  to  vote:  but  if  a  person 
qualifies  to  vote  under  uniform  stand- 
ards, his  right  to  vote  should  be  pro- 

Mr  ERVTN.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me.  with 
the  undersUndlng  that  In  yielding  to  me. 
he  will  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor,  and 
that  the  remarks  he  wiU  make  there- 
after will  not  be  counted  as  a  second 
speech  by  him? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  With  that  under- 
standing. I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nil- 
son  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  bring  a  little  solace  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  by  informing  him 
that  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  has 
reported  that  104.1  percent  of  all  the 
Negroes  of  voUng  age  in  my  county  are 
registered  to  vote. 

I  dislike,  however,  to  bring  him  this 
news:  but  the  statistics  show  that  in  the 
general  election  of  1960  less  than  75  per- 
cent of  the  registered  voters  in  Califor- 
nia voted,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  native  sons  of  California  was 
the  candidate  of  the  RepubUcan  Party 
for  election  to  be  President:  and  leas 
than  75  percent  of  the  registered  voters 
In  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
went  out  to  vote  for  or  against  the  Dem- 


ocraUc  candidate  for  the  Presidency  or 
for  or  against  the  Republican  candidate 
for  the  Vice  Presidency,  even  though 
such  candidates  were  naUve  sons  and 
residents  of  that  Commonwealth.  I  am 
sure  that,  notwithstanding  the  eloquence 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  there 
were  no  sinful  southerners  in  either  Cali- 
fornia or  Massachusetts  manipulating 
the  election  laws  or  arrangements,  so  as 
to  keep  so  large  a  percenUge  of  the 
registered  voters  in  those  States  from  go- 
ing to  the  polls  when  their  native  sons 
and  residents  were  candidates  for  elec- 
tion to  the  two  highest  ofBces  in  the 

l*^d.  ._.     ^      .„ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield,  under 
the  same  provisions? 

Mr.   ELLENDER.     I  yield,  with  the 

same  understanding.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know  that  often 
those  who  are  entitled  to  vote  do  not 
register.  That  Is  a  shame  on  America. 
I  also  know  that  often  those  who  are  en- 
titled to  vote  do  not  exercise  their  right 
to  vote  That.  too.  Is  a  disgrace  In  this 
free  country. 

But  all  I  am  saying  Is — and  I  know 
every  Senator  knows  this  to  be  true — 
that  when  artificial  or  discriminatory 
barriers  are  established  which  tend  to 
prohibit  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  vote 
or  when  they  tend  to  deny  to  anyone  who 
is  properly  qualified,  an  opportunity  to 
exercise  the  right  to  vote,  that  Is  Ulegal 
and  unconstitutional,  and  It  cannot  be 
justified. 

In  title  I— and  this  bill  has  been  draft- 
ed after  several  years  of  experience  with 
the  1957  act  and  the  1960  act  and  after 
careful  analysis   of  the  legal  situation 
and  of  the  congestion  on  the  court  dock- 
ets: at  the  present  time  voting  cases  do 
not  have  any  priority- we  are  attempt- 
ing to  expedite  the  taking  of  action  on 
the  voting  cases,  cases  dealing  with  the 
sacred  right  of  American  citizens  to  vote: 
and  we  are  attempting  to  put  an  end 
to  measures  which  result  in  disfranchis- 
ing Americans  who  have  the  right  to 
vote.    Why  such  a  bill  Is  considered  ob- 
jectionable. I  do  not  understand;  that  Is 
beyond  my  comprehension.    We  are  also 
attempting  to  put  a  stop  to  Instances  In 
which  such  votlng-nght  cases  have  come 
up  In  court  3  or  4  years  after  the  election 
was  held. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I.  too.  favor  putting  an 
end  to  discrimination,  for  I  am  opposed 
to  discrimination.  I  am  also  opposed  to 
attempts  to  discriminate  against  Sena- 
tors who  wish  to  have  this  so-called  civU 
rights  bill  made  the  subject  of  a  com- 
mittee hearing.  I  believe  there  should 
be  a  committee  hearing  on  the  bill.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  proponents  of  this  bill, 
which  purports  to  end  discrimination, 
actually  adopted  a  procedure  which 
constitutes  a  discrimination  against  all 
Senators  who  wish  to  have  a  committee 
hearing  held  on  the  bill. 

Mr  KUCHiX..  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield,  under  the 
same  understandings  which  have  already 
been  reached? 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Yes;  and,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
right  to  the  floor  and  my  other  rights  in 
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that  connecUon  may  be  protected  In  the 
customary  manner.  .^.^•.      . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  ,.,..„ 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  Join, 
of  course.  In  the  request  that  all  the  cus- 
tomary and  usual  protections  be  afforded 
In  that  connection. 

Mr.  EliENDER.  Then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield. 

Mr     KUCHEL.     Mr.     President,     the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Er- 
viNl  asked  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
whether  the  part  of  the  bill  beginning  on 
page  2  m  line  10.  would  apply  to  aU  clU- 
zens-   and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
correctly  answered  that  question  in  the 
affirmative.    What  point  was  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  trying  to  establish? 
Mr  ERVIN.    I  was  trying  to  establish 
a  point  which  has  been  declared  to  be  the 
law  m  a  multitude  of  decisions  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States; 
namely,  that  Congress  has  no  power  to 
legislate  In  respect  to  the  qualification  of 
voters  or  in  respect  to  State  elections, 
subject  only  to  the  exception  that  Con- 
gress can  enact  laws  to  prevent  States 
from  abridging  or  denying  the  right  of 
a  citizen  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  sex. 
As  I  construe  the  provisions  of  titie  I  of 
the  bUl.  they  apply  to  all  people.    Under 
the  Constitution,  Congress  is  prohibited 
from  passing  any  law  dealing  with  the 
conduct  of  elections,  except  laws  with  re- 
spect to  the  times  or  places  or  manner 
of  holding  elections;  and  even  such  laws 
can  be  enacted  only  when  they  deal  with 
the  election  of  Senators  or  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

As  I  construe  It.  this  bill  Is  an  attempt 
to  legislate  with  respect  to  the  qualifica- 
tion of  voters  and  In  part  with  respect  to 
how  State  elections  are  to  be  conducted — 
matters  which  the  Constitution  puts  out- 
side the  province  of  the  Congress. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Does  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  argue  that  under 
the  Constitution.  Congress  can  provide 
by  law  that  no  citizen  shall  be  denied 
the  right  to  vote  because  of  his  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude, 
but  not  otherwise? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  was  trying  to  Invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
under  section  2  of  article  1  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  under  the  17th  amend- 
ment the  power  to  prescribe  the  qualifi- 
cations for  voting  for  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
belongs  solely  to  the  States:  and  that 
the  U.S.  Congress  cannot  pass  any  law 
regulating  the  conduct  of  elections,  ex- 
cept laws  relating  to  the  times  or  places 
or  manner  of  holding  election  for  Sena- 
tors or  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  only  other  power  which  Congress 
has  to  enact  laws  relating  to  voting  is  the 
power  It  has.  under  the  15th  amendment, 
and  the  19th  amendment,  to  enact  laws 
to  enforce  the  prohibition  against  State 
action  abridging  or  denying  the  right  to 
vote  to  a  qualified  person  solely  because 
of  his  race,  color,  previous  condition  of 
servitude,  or  sex. 

This  bill  xmdertakes  to  have  Congress 
legislate  with  respect  to  aU  citizens  In 
areas  where  Congress  has  no  power  to  en- 
act legislation. 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  Is  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  North  CaroUna;  but  I 
disagree  with  him. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No,  that  is  not  oiUy  my 
opinion.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  which 
has  iterated  it  and  reiterated  it  in  num- 
bers of  cases. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Did  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  make  the  same  argu- 
ment of  unconstitutionality  at  the  time 
when  the  Senate  passed  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1957  and  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of 
1960?    Of  course  he  did  not. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  never  denied  the 
power  of  Congress  to  eriact  law.  appro- 
priate to  enforce  the  prohibitions  upon 
State  action  abridging  or  denying  the 
right  of  a  citizen  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  sex. 

The  opinions  I  have  expressed  are  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stotes. 
I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia that  he  read  the  Lasslter,  and  the 
Gwinn  cases  as  weU  as  ex  parte  Siebold. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  remember  the  1957 
debate,  of  course.  Incidentally.  Mr. 
President,  I  point  out  that,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Ellxnder]  Is  protected  In 
his  right  to  the  fioor  and  In  all  his  other 
rights  In  that  connection:  unanimous 
consent  to  that  effect  has  been  given. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    That  Is 
correct. 

Mr    KUCHEL.     As  I  was  saying,  I 
remember  the  debate  In  1957,  and  I  also 
remember  the  debate  In  1960;  and  I  re- 
member that  year  In  and  year  out  we 
have  received  recommendations  from  the 
ClvU  Rights  Commission,  whose  mem- 
bers were  appointed  by  Presidents  of  the 
United    States,    both    Republican    and 
Democratic:    and  the  members  of  the 
Commission  have  come  from  fine  groups 
of  American  people,  and  they  desired 
only  to  do  a  good  job.    I  remember  what 
they  recommended:    I  remember  what 
was  recommended  by  the  dean  of  the 
Southern     Methodist     University     Law 
School,  in  Texas;  and  also  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  Michigan  State  University;  and 
also  by  Father  Hesburgh,  of  Notre  Dame 
University;  and  also  by  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission.    In  the  group 
were  Father  Hesburgh,  of  Notre  Dame, 
and    others.     I    remember    what   they 
recommended  unanimously.    Those  men 
are  not  legal  Incompetents.    Those  men 
are  able  and  distinguished  lawyers,  law 
school  professors,  and  men  with  a  back- 
ground   of    experience    on    the    bench. 
They  referred  to  the  American  Consti- 
tution.   They  referred  to  those  articles 
of  the   American  Constitution  adopted 
many,  many  years  ago.    They  said  from 
that  source,  in  their  opinion,  there  exists 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  an 
unquestioned  authority  to  provide  that 
the  men  and  the  women  in  our  country 
who  are  citizens  and  who  are  otherwise 
quaUfied  can  be  given  the  protection  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  acting  through 
the  Federal   judicial   establishment  on 
proper  proof,  to  register  and  to  vote. 

That  is  aU  we  are  taUdng  about  here. 
I  do  not  understand  the  reasoning  of  my 
friend  from  North  Carolina,  able  lawyer 
that  he  is.  when  he  speaks  of  a  capacity 


on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  take  care 
of  problems  of  racial  discrimination  on 
election  day  under  Federal  law  In  Fed- 
eral elections,  but  tun«  his  back  on 
the  other  provisions  that  we  have  written 
into  the  first  section  of  the  proposed 
legislation.  ^  ..  ^ 

I    do    not    wish    to    Impinge   on   the 
courtesy  and  the  generosity  of  my  Wend, 
the   Senator   frcwn   Louisiana.    I   shaU 
make  one  further  statement,  and  theri  I 
shall  be  firUshed.    In  my  Judgment,  toe 
only  thing  wrong  with  titie  I  of  the  WU 
iB  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough.    If  I, 
an  American  citizen,  black  or  white,  rich 
or  poor.  Christian  or  Jew.  am  denied  the 
right  to  vote  In  a  local  election  In  my 
community,  such  as  a  school  board  elec- 
tion, or  In  my  county  or  In  my  State.  I 
am  aggrieved  under  the  theory  of  free 
constitutional  government.  Just  as  much 
as  If  I  were  denied  the  right  to  vote  for 
the  President  of  the  United  Stotes. 

Does  the  Senator  desire  to  talk  about 
vices  m  the  bUl?  I  would  say  tiiat  we 
ought  to  strengthen  the  bUl  and  apply 
it  aU  across  the  board.  My  able  frlMid 
from  North  CaroUna  Is  entitled  to  his 
opUUon.    But  some  of  us  In  this  Chamber 

disagree.  . 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  wUl  make 
forward  progress  when  we  clothe  the 
Government  of  the  United  Stotes  with 
the  authority  to  toke  care  of  the  voting 
needs  of  any  man  or  woman,  no  matter 
who  he  or  she  may  be.  If  they  are  other- 
wise qualified  to  vote. 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  recaU  that  both 
major  poUtical  parties  In  our  countiy— 
the  Democratic  Party  and  the  K«PUDll- 
can  Party— promised  the  people  of  the 
United  Stotes  In  the  last  presidential 
campaign  that  they  would  make  forward 
orogress  with  respect  to  the  Uteracy  test. 
A  provision  relating  to  that  subject  is 
written  Into  tiie  bUl.  too.  So  far  •«  I 
am  concerned— and  I  beUeve  we  wught 
to  make  a  complete  record  on  the  subject 
on  our  own  time— those  are  the  reasons 
why  the  constltutionaUty  of  those  sec- 
tions ought  to  be  and  Is.  In  fact,  unques- 
tioned. ,^  ^  .„  ..  ^ 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  fnnn  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  aak 
unanimous  cor\sent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nortti 
CaroUna  without  losing  my  right  to  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  have  always  maln- 
tolned  that  any  qualified  citizen  of  any 
race  Is  entitled  to  register  and  vote. 
Let  me  emphasize  that  I  do  not  beUeve 
Congress  has  any  powers  except  those 
which  the  Constitution  gives  to  It. 

AU  Impediments  raised  by  constitu- 
tional provisions  should  be  respected  by 
Congress.  Certainly  It  should  not  be 
assumed  that  Congress  Is  supreme  both 
Inside    and    outside    Ite    constitutional 

I  tried  to  say  that  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  Stotes,  Congress  has 
no  power  to  regulate  the  qualifications 
of  voters,  because  that  power  Is  reposed 
In  the  States,  both  In  respect  to  candi- 
dates for  Federal  offices  and  candidates 
for  Stote  offices. 
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I  was  also  trying  to  say  that  under  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  interpreUng  the  15th 
amendment  Congress  has  no  power  to 
pass  laws  applying  to  State  elections,  ex- 
cept laws  to  enforce  the  prohiblUon  of 
State  action  abridging  or  denying  the 
right  of  citizens,  possessing  the  qualifica- 
tions for  voting  prescribed  by  State  law, 
because  of  their  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude.  Under  the  Con- 
sUtutlon.  the  powers  of  the  Congress  to 
legislate  in  this  field  are  divisible  into 
two  classes.  The  first  class  relates  to 
candidates  for  Federal  ofUces:  the  second 
relates  to  State  elections. 

The  distinction  is  plain  and  has  been 
recognized  in  man.  judicial  decisions.  I 
do  not  wish  to  Impede  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  any  further.  I 
shall  not  undertake  to  call  attenUon  to 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  which  sustain  my  po- 
slUon.    I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding 

to  me.  ^     .J     i.  _^ii 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield  for  one  further  Inter- 
ruption? ^     .J      *      T 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  I  am  about 
to  say  win  be  my  final  argument  on  the 
subject.  I  am  deeply  interested  In  what 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  sUtes 
because,  as  both  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
have  noted,  he  Is  an  eminent  lawyer  and 
a  highly  respected  Member  of  this  body. 

But  I  must  remind  the  Senator  of  the 
14th  amendment.  The  14th  amendment 
does  not  relate  to  race.  It  relates  to  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  14th 
amendment  states  in  part — 

AMXNDMBMT    ZIV 

SxcnoN  1.  All  persons  bom  or  naturalized 
In  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  Ju- 
risdiction thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside. 
No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States:  nor  shall  any 
State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law.  nor 
deny  to  any  person  within  Its  Jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

As  the  eminent  and  able  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  knows  better  than  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  there  are  doz- 
ens of  cases  under  the  14th  amendment 
relating  to  the  protection  of  citizens' 
rights  and  their  privileges  and  Immuni- 
ties. One  of  those  rights  and  one  of 
those  privileges  of  citizenship  Is  the  right 
to  vote — the  franchise  to  vote. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  get  to  title 
I 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  an  observation? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  dislike  to  contradict 
the  Senator,  but  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  Minor  against  Happer- 
sett  holds  that  the  right  to  vote  is  not 
an  incident  of  citizenship. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  Is  no  doubt 
at  all  but  what  the  Constitution  gives  to 


the  States  general  power  to  prescribe  the 
quallflcaUons  for  voUng  In  both  SUte 
and  Federal  elections.  But  It  Is  also 
true  that  no  SUte  may  deny  any  citizen 
that  right  or  that  prlvUege  of  citizenship 
and  the  general  power  of  the  States  to 
prescribe  the  qualifications  for  voting  in 
elections.  Uke  all  other  powers,  is  limited 
by  other  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 
This  doctrine  was  fully  explained  In 
Gomillion  v.  Lightfoot.  364  U.S.  339 
(I960):  Gray  v.  Sanders,  377  U.S.  368. 
379  (1963). 

It  Is  also  true  that  there  cannot  be  any 
unequal  application  of  the  law.  There 
must  be  equal  protection  under  the  laws. 
The  cases  are  replete.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  knows  them  better 
than  any  Member  of  this  body,  because 
he  can  repeat  them  almost  by  rote. 

When  we  come  to  the  question  of  the 
14th  amendment,  and  the  equal  applica- 
tion of  the  law.  we  note  cases  such  as 
Davis  V.  Schnell,  81  Federal  Supplement 
872  (1949)    affirmed  336  U.S.  933;  Cooper 
V   Aaron.  358  US.  1  (1958);  Ytcfc  Wo  v. 
Hopkins.   118  U.S.  356    (1886);    Rice  v. 
Elmore.  333  U.S.  875  ( 1948) .     We  can  go 
to  the  section  that  relates  to  the  privi- 
lege and  Immunity  of  national  citizen- 
ship as  a  right  Implicit  in  and  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution  and  the  right  of 
qualified  voters  to  vote  for  Federal  offi- 
cers that  cannot  be  denied  by  a  SUte 
without  violating  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution.     There  are  dozens  of  cases. 
It  is  my  belief  and  contention  that  the 
right  of  qualified  voters  to  vote  cannot 
be  denied  by  a  State  without  violating 
fundamenUl  principals  of  liberty   and 
jusUce  which  be  at  the  base  of  all  of  our 
civil  and  political  institutions  and  to  do 
so  is  an  aspect  of  the  liberty  protected 
further  by  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment. 

All  that  title  I  provides  Is  that  where 
there  Is  an  unequal  application  of  the 
nile.  where  there  Is  prejudiced  applica- 
tion of  a  sUndard.  where  there  are  dis- 
criminatory practices,  some  of  which  are 
as  visible  as  a  wart  on  one's  nose,  such 
cannot  prevaU.  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  right  to  guarantee  the  equal 
protection  and  application  of  the  laws, 
and  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  na- 
tional citizenship.  That  Is  what  we  are 
now  talking  about. 

Mr.  President,  we  shall  have  a  mighty 
good  discussion  on  the  titles  of  the  bill. 
Again  I  say  most  respectfully  that  the 
debate  thus  far  on  the  bill  has  been  In- 
vigorating. It  has  been  enlightening. 
There  are  differences  of  opinion.  That 
Is  why  we  have  a  plaintiff  and  a  defend- 
ant In  a  court  case. 

There  Is  a  lawyer  for  the  defendant 
and  a  lawyer  for  the  plaintiff.  That  Is 
why  we  have  courts.  We  would  not  need 
courts  If  there  were  no  differences  of 
opinion.  But  somewhere  along  the  line 
the  decision  must  come  down.  The  Con- 
gress has  Its  responsibility.  That  re- 
sponsibility relates  to  the  citizenship  of 
every  citizen  of  this  country,  and  no  sec- 
ond-class citizenship;  one  class;  just 
A-No.  1.  A-OK  citizenship 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  one  more 
observation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  fioor. 


The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.    Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesoU  was  speaking  of  a  legal  principle. 
There  are  numerous  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  the  effect  that  the  14th 
amendment  and  the  sUtutes  which  have 
been  passed  to  Implement  It  give  Negroes 
all  the  civil  rights  possessed  by  white 
people.  This  being  true,  the  aUegatlon 
that  we  must  pass  this  bill  to  accomplish 
that  purpose  Is  without  foundation. 
This  Is  not  a  bill  to  secure  civil  rights,  but 
a  bill  to  vest  In  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  the  arbitrary 
power  to  rob  all  Americans  of  precious 
rights  for  a  particular  segment  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  and  I  came  so 
close  together  on  an  undersUnding  of 
the  14th  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
very  glad  to  yield,  and  I  enjoyed  the  de- 
bate very  much,  but  I  remind  my  friend 
from  Minnesota  that  he  alleged  that  in 
many  SUtes  few  Negroes  had  registered, 
and  he  gave  as  the  reason  for  this  fact 
the  supposition  that  they  were  prevented 
from  registering. 

As  I  said  a  while  ago,  I  wish  he  would 
tie  that  arg\iment  to  what  has  happened 
in  the  city  of  Washington.  In  this  city 
there  are  about  a  million  people,  and  yet 
only  70.000  are  registered.  This  Is  in 
spite  of  the  most  Intensive  public  edu- 
cation campaign  I  have  ever  witnessed. 
Free  time  has  been  available  over  radio 
and  TV  sUtions.  Mobile  loud  speakers 
have  toured  the  city.  I  ask  the  Senator 
to  seek  his  answer  here. 

Let  us  not  be  so  sure  that  the  flgiu^ 
show  there  was  a  denial  of  the  right  to 
register  In  any  particular  area  because 
the  people  were  colored.  I  seem  to  re- 
call that  the  poorest  registration  turnout 
has  occurred  In  the  colored  sections  of 
the  city.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  the 
South,  but  we  are  persecuted  for  it. 

I  reiterate  that.  Insofar  as  I  know.  In 
my  own  SUte  no  effort  has  been  made  to 
prevent  Negroes  from  voting,  except 
probably  In  three  or  four  parishes. 
There  the  ratio  of  Negroes  to  white  is 
about  3  to  1.  .  .    , 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  regrettable  as  is  the  fact  that 
people  have  not  registered  as  they 
should,  there  is  no  impediment  to  regis- 
tration. There  is  no  double  standard, 
one  for  the  white  man  and  another  for 
the  colored  man.  There  is  only  one 
standard. 

The  regretUble  fact  is  that  they  do  not 
register.  Perhaps  if  there  were  local 
self-government  they  would.  That  gen- 
erally is  true.  If  they  have  local  self- 
government,  they  register,  if  they  are  not 
prevented.  In  other  States  it  may  weU 
be  that  there  are  two  standards,  one  for 
one  group  and  one  for  another,  which 
delays  or  prevents  registration. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shall  not  continue 
to  argue  the  point  with  my  friend  from 
Minnesota.  I  merely  emphasize  that  In 
many  SUtes  the  fact  that  many  are  not 
registered  Is  not  due  to  the  impediments 
to  which  the  Senator  refers,  but  to  the 
fact  that  llttie  Interest  is  shown.  In  my 
own  parish  of  Terrebonne  where  I  was 
bom  and  raised,  I  come  across  many 


Negroes  I  have  known  all  my  life,  each 
time  I  go  back  home.  I  ask  them.  "Why 
do  you  not  register?"  They  will  not 
register.  Why.  I  do  not  know.  It  Is  not 
because  they  are  prevented  from  voting, 
but  because  they  do  not  have  the  IncUna- 
tion. 

And  now.  Mr.  President.  I  will  move 
to  title  n  which  purports  to  provide  "in- 
junctive relief  against  discrimination  In 
places  of  public  accommodations."  This 
section  la  completely  repugnant  to  our 
free  enterprise  system.  Although  a 
great  deal  of  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
It  by  the  advocates  of  this  legislation, 
and  although  a  great  deal  of  rioting  and 
other  acts  of  general  lawlessness  have 
taken  place  In  recent  weeks  and  months 
m  behalf  of  this  so-called  public  ac- 
commodations title.  I  do  not  beUeve  that 
tltie  n  is  the  most  contemptible  section 
of  the  bill. 

By  constantly  and  loudly  stressing  the 
Importance  of  this  provision,  by  letting 
It  be  known  through  constant  and  re- 
curring waves  of  propaganda  that  this 
section  Is  considered  the  heart  of  the  en- 
tire legislative  package,  the  proponents 
of  this  legislation  seek  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  away  from  other 
sections  that  are  more  pernicious,  and 
which.  In  fact,  provide  far  more  dan- 
gerous Inroads  on  a  government  of  the 
free. 

I  will  pause  here  to  note  that  one  of 
Its  real  dangers  Is  to  be  found  in  the 
heading  of  the  title  Itself,  with  its  refer- 
ence to  Injunctive  reUef.  Because  the 
ImplemenUtlon  of  this  section  is  sure  to 
result  In  the  Issuance  of  Innumerable 
court  orders  of  far-reaching  consequence, 
the  conclusion  Is  Inescapable  that  the 
enactment  of  this  section  would  bring 
about  a  great,  dangerous,  and  pervert- 
ing extension  of  the  equity  powers  of 
the  Federal  courts. 

Through  the  power  of  Injunction, 
Judges  would  be  given  more  control  of 
the  everyday  life  of  the  Individual  Amer- 
ican citizen  than  ever  before  in  this  Na- 
tion's history,  or,  for  that  matter,  the 
history  of  any  other  free  nation  in  the 
world.  In  those  few  cases  where  such 
far-reaching  expansion  of  the  equity 
power  of  the  courts  has  taken  place  or 
been  allowed,  we  usually  find  that,  sooner 
or  later,  steps  are  taken  to  reduce  this 
power  In  favor  of  less  arbitrary  criminal 
procedure. 

Title  n  attempts  to  use  the  force  of 
Federal  law — the  long  and  all-powerful 
arm  of  the  National  Government— to 
regulate  and  desegregate  the  service  and 
operation  of  every  local  resUurant.  soda 
fountain,  lunch  counter,  and  boarding- 
house  In  the  Nation. 

It  should  be  made  plain,  here  and  now, 
that  I  have  no  quarrel  with  anyone  in 
any  part  of  the  country  who  uses  his 
right  of  private  property  to  either  segre- 
gate or  desegregate  his  business.  The 
property  Is  his  and  It  Is  up  to  the  private 
businessman  to  determine  what  attitude 
he  will  adopt  toward  his  customers. 

If  the  customers  were  forced  to  fre- 
quent one  esUblishment  to  the  exclusion 
of  others  In  the  block.  If  hungry  men 
were  told  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
eat  their  meals  In  a  certain  resUurant 
Instead  of  in  another  across  the  street, 


there  might  be  some  Justification  for  leg- 
islation of  the  type  being  proposed. 

But  If  the  clientele  cannot  be  forced  to 
buy.  I  do  not  see  how  the  client — In  this 
case  the  owner  of  a  resUurant — can  be 
forced  to  sell.  Yet  that  is  exactly  what 
this  section  of  the  bill  proposes. 

And  how  do  the  proponents  of  this 
monstrous  grab  for  Federal  power  recon- 
cile the  Intent  and  purpose  of  this  section 
with  the  fact  that  the  National  Congress 
has  no  powers  beyond  those  granted  spe- 
cifically to  It  by  the  Constitution?    We 
are  told  that  the  basis  for  this  grant  of 
unbridled  power  over  strictly  local  busi- 
nesses can  be  found  In  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  of  the  14th  amendment,  and 
in  the  intersUte  commerce  clause  of  arti- 
cle I.    Let  us  examine  these  two  legs  of 
the  Constitution  on  which  titie  n  of  this 
bill  is  supplied  to  stand.    I  believe  we 
will  find  that  In  order  to  hold  up  the 
monstrous  weight  of  titie  n,  the  consti- 
tutional limbs  have  been  bent  so  much 
out  of  joint  that  they  are  about  to  break 
down  and  collapse.    They  are  not  equal 
to  the  task,  which  is  clearly  beyond  their 
strength.    I  believe  we  will  find  that  the 
whole  structure  of  title  n  is  sllghUy  off 
balance,  and  It  will  require  only  the  light- 
est touch  of  logic  and  constitutional  his- 
tory to  bring  it  tumbling  down. 

Surely  It  is  a  travesty  of  constitutional 
Intent,  and  would  place  the  Congress  in 
the  position  of  advocating  the  rankest 
hypocrisy,  to  seriously  attempt  to  base 
this  octopuslike  reach  for  more  Federal 
power  on  the  intersUte  commerce  clause. 
This  poor  little  clause,   giving  Con- 
gress the  right  "to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,   and  among  the 
several    SUtes,    and    with    the    Indian 
tribes"   has   already   been   twisted   and 
perverted  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would 
no  longer  be  recognizable  to  any  of  the 
Founding  Fathers.    I  dare  say  that  none 
of  those  august  gentlemen.  In  their  sus- 
tained and  conscious  effort  to  pass  on 
to  their  children  a  system  of  limited  con- 
stitutional    government,     could     have 
guessed  that  the  few  words  quoted  above 
would  someday  be  used  to  undercut  all 
their  labor  and  extend  the  limits  of  con- 
gressional authority  beyond  their  wild- 
est dreams.    And  now  attempte  are  being 
made,  under  the  authority  contained  in 
those  same  few  words,  to  remove  forever 
the  last  vestiges  of  congressional  power 
limiUtlon. 

Surely  this  is  not  a  good  leg  on  which 
to  place  the  awesome  power  contained 
In  title  n.  The  IntersUte  commerce 
clause  has  already  been  stretched  so 
thin  as  to  be  weak  and  spindling.  It 
has  already  been  expanded  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  give  it  the  consistency  of  rub- 
ber. And  Senators,  if  we  stretch  it  much 
further,  there  is  a  very  great  danger 
that  one  day  it  will  snap  back  and  pop 
us  in  the  eyes. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Congress  first 
began  exercising  Its  rights  under  the 
commerce  clause  by  regulating  the  cax- 
riers  In  which  goods  were  transported 
among  the  several  SUtes.  Later  it 
moved  to  the  regulation  and  quality  con- 
trol of  the  goods  themselves,  which  made 
up  the  commerce  in  question.  Then, 
with  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938.  congressional  authority  was  ex- 
tended to  the  regulation  of  conditions 


vmder  which  the  goods  were  manufac- 
tured for  commerce  among  the  several 
SUtes.  The  Pair  Labor  Act  aUowed  Con- 
gress to  get  at  sweatshop  conditions, 
unsafe  mines,  and  the  like. 

The  courts  have  already  taken  it  imto 
themselves  to  extend  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress, as  first  enunciated  by  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  into  areas  and  sit- 
uations which  were  never  meant  to  be 
brought  under  congressional  control.  I 
say  this  with  some  authority  because  I 
was  a  member  of  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee which  drafted  the  original  act  In 
1937,  and  I  was  one  of  the  conferees  who 
met  with  Members  of  the  House  to  agree 
on  the  final  version  of  the  bill  in  1938. 

In  1960,  during  discussions  of  legisla- 
tion to  expand  the  minimum-wage  cov- 
erage. I   had  occasion  to   explore   and 
dociunent  the  manner  in  which  the  act 
had  been   extended  by  court  decisions 
contrary  to  the  will  and  intent  of  Con- 
gress.   Among  many  others,  the  follow- 
ing few  cases  provide  a  sampling  of  how 
the  congressional  Intent  was  perverted. 
First.  Employees    of    a    Government 
contractor,  working  at  an  Air  Force  base, 
repairing  and  extending  runways  used 
in  connection  with  intersUte  flights  of 
military  personnel  and  material,  were 
ruled  to  be  engaged  in  IntersUte  com- 
merce and  within  the  scope  of  the  act — 
Mitchell  V.  H.  B.  Zachry  Co..  D.C.NM. 
1955. 127  F.Supp.  377. 

Second.  Window  washers  of  an  office 
building,  some  of  whose  tenants  trans- 
acted a  portion  of  their  business — about 
25  percent  of  the  total— In  IntersUte 
commerce,  were  ruled  to  be  covered  by 
the  act  under  the  interstate  commerce 
clause— Franfc  v.  McMeekan.  D.CJJ.Y. 
1943.  49  F.  Supp.  926. 

Third.  A  bakery  with  an  annual  busi- 
ness in  excess  of  $1  million  furnished 
bakery  goods  worth  about  $57,000  to  two 
cafeterias,  which  In  turn  used  about  one- 
third  of  the  goods  for  preparation  of 
meals  sold  to  airlines  for  use  on  planes 
flying  in  and  out  of  the  SUte.  The 
bakery  employees  were  ruled  by  the  court 
to  be  engaged  in  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce,  and  the  bakery  was  thus 
brought  within  the  purview  of  the  act 
based  on  the  interstate  commerce 
clause— Mffc^«  v.  Royal  Baking  Co.. 
CA.  Fla.  1955,  219  P.  2d  532. 

I  mention  these  cases  merely  to  Indi- 
cate the  ridiculous  situations  which  are 
likely  to  occur  by  basing  such  legislation 
as  title  n  on  the  IntersUte  commerce 
clause.  Indeed,  the  coverage  under  the 
clause,  as  the  terms  are  defined  in  this 
legislation,  will  be  even  broader  and 
more  ludicrous  than  the  cases  I  have 
Just  quoted. 

For  InsUnce,  under  the  terms  of  this 
bill,  esUbllshmente  need  not  be  engaged 
in  IntersUte  commerce  to  qualify  for 
Federal  control,  but  need  only  affect 
commerce.  Of  course,  It  goes  without 
saying  that  It  is  the  purpose  of  every 
business  esUblishment  to  affect  com- 
merce in  as  great  a  degree  as  possible. 
Furthermore.  In  section  201(c)  of  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  the  opera- 
tions of  an  esUblishment  are  said  to  be 
affecting  oanmerce  If  the  esUblish- 
ment: 

serves  or  offers  to  serve  interrtate  travelers 
OT  a  substantial  portion  of  the  food  which 
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It  Btrvtm.  or  gasoline  or  other  product,  which 
It  sell*  ba*  moved  In  commerce. 


I  ask  my  coUeagues.  could  w^^^: 
BUMC  be  more  Inclusive  than  what  I 
have  just  quoted?  Could  any  l»ng^aK« 
go  InV  fiSther  In  pervei^ing  original 
?^nsmutional  intent  of  the  interstate 
^Snerce  clause?  And  coidd  anyUi^g 
Sc  more  ludicrous  than  to  stote  that  the 
SJr^ce  of  the  comer  soda  fountain 
should  be  subject  to  I^e^al  control  be- 
cause the  chocolate  syrup  It  uses  has 
mo^J^ross  a  State  IJne?  Since  choco- 
late  is  one  of  the  favorite  American 
flavors,  I  would  imagine  that  enougho^ 
it  is  served  to  classify  as  a  substantial 
porUon  of  the  food  served^ 

Is  every  hamburger  stand  in  theNa 
tion  to  be  placed  under  a  new  fomi  of 
Federal  authority  because  the  meat  it 
Lns  was  produced  in  Tex«  by^ws  i^cl 
bulls,  and  then  processed  in  Chicago   _ 

T  the  service  Riven   by   e^e^   ^ 
•street  cafe  to  be  controUed  by  the  (jOV 
eSS'entl^use  the  coffee  «rved J oimd 
ItTway   into  the  customer's  cup  only 

^rfei^n%fragrtliden^^^^^ 

STc^.  ai  the  Nation  will  soon  <Us- 
cover  if  H.R.  7152  is  ever  made  the 
Sndtag  bSiness  and  then  enacted  into 
Uw  S?  sad  fact  is  that  I  am  not  speaj- 
Slln  jest  at  aU.  This  bill  is  no  UugWrvJ 
Sitter,  although  I  wiU  admit  ^t  It  ^ 
as  full  of  tricks  as  a  barrel  of  monkeys^ 
Sie  questions  I  have  raised,  and  the 
S2iy  others  of  serious  import  raised  by 

S^bm.  cannot  be  "Pjof,"*^:^^^-;^^ 
on  the  Senate  floor  This  Wll  if  It  is 
made  the  pending  business^  should  be  re- 
ferred to  committees  without  delv- 
(Sy  through  the  time-honored jmd 
time-tested  Senate  procedures  can  the 
JSks  in  this  bUl  be  straightened  out^ 
stSw)ed  of  their  emoUonal  camouflage 
Sd  ^d    bi«    before    the    American 

^"l"io  not  believe  the  public  Is  in  favor 
of  bringing  Federal  Intervention,  on  a 
massivTscale.  into  an  entirely  new  area 
of  our  national  life.  Nor  do  I  beUf^e 
that  the  Senate  is  willing  to  aUow  the 
Sngress  to  be  tricked  into  taking  a  po- 
sition of  the  rankest  hypocrisy 

This  Is  what  would  happen  if  tiUe  u. 
m  its  present  form,  were  to  be  enacte^ 
For  the  first  time.  Congress  would  be 
attempting  to  regulate,  in  the  name  of 
toteState      commerce,      estobllshments 
which  are  completely  outside  any  rea- 
sonable definition  of  that  term.     Once 
again    to  sUte  that  the  soda  fountain 
on  the  comer  is  engaging  in  interstate 
commerce  because  a  substant^l  portion 
of  the  chocolate  syrup  poured  over  the 
top  of  an  ice  cream  sundae  has  moyea 
across  a  SUte  line  can  amount  to  noth- 
ing more  than  the  sheerest  hypocrisy. 

It  will  also  amount  to  a  complete  sur- 
render to  the  MachiaveUlan  phUosophy 
that  the  end  Justifies  the  means. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  secUon  of  the  bUi 
that  Congress  should  vest  itself  with  the 
power  to  impose  on  completely  local  es- 
Ublishments  and  businesses  the  i^^Jf*- 
ment  to  serve  customers  not  of  their 

choosing.  _,  ,   _^^ 

The  requirement  to  render  such  serv- 
ice has  never  been  attempted  before  un- 


der the  intersUte  commerce  clause. 
There  is  I  wUl  admit,  a  similar  require- 
ment of  public  service  corporations,  such 
as  light  and  power  companies,  but  these 
organizations  are  usually  granted  an  ex- 
clusive franchise.  They  are  Plac^J  in 
a  special  category  before  the  law  Since 
their  customers  are  guaranteed,  as  it 
were,  the  customers  are  also  guaranteea 
the  right  to  be  served. 

These    comments    have    shown    how 
shaky   and   wobbly— Indeed,  how   badly 
out  of  Jointr-ls  the  leg  of  the  interstate 
commerce  clause  on  which  title  n  is  sup- 
posed to  stand.     They  have  serve^^to 
show  how  badly  this  legislation  ne«is  the 
leavening   consideration   of   the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.     But  let  us  now 
turn  to  an  examination  of  the  other  eg . 
namely,  the  14th  amendment,  to  sec  "  « 
carries  the  heavy  burden  represented  by 
Utle  n  with  any  more  assurance  than 
does  Its  partner.    If  not.  this  section  of 
the  bin  Is  indeed  a  paraplegic,  and  wlU 
deserve  more  pity  than  scorn. 

In  considering  the  authority  granted 
by  the  14th  amendment,  we  find,  first, 
that  in  1875.  during  the  Reconstruction 
era.   a   radical   Congress  passed   a  law 
providing  that  all  Persons  should    and 
here  I  quote  the  language  of  the  old  law. 
•be  entitled  to  the  full  and  equal  enjoy- 
ment  of    the    accommodations,   advan- 
tages, facilities,  and  privileges  of  Inns. 
public   conveyances   on  land   or   water 
theaters,    and    other    places    of    public 
amusement." 

Let  us  compare  this  to  the  language 
of  tiUe  n  of  H.R.  7152.  which  sUtes  that 


AU  perwns  .hall  be  entitled  to  the  full 
and  equal  enjoyment  of  the  9^>^.J»;^}^*^- 
facilities  privileges.  advanUgea.  and  ^'xcm- 
modatlona  of  any  place  of  public  accommoda- 
tlona. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  main  difference 
Is  the  insertion  of  the  words  'goods"  and 
••services."  That  addition,  of  course  is 
an  attempt  to  bring  this  section  under 
the  purview  of  the  interstate  commerce 
clause,  as  I  have  Just  Indicated.  The 
backers  of  the  legislation  well  know  that 
the  14th  amendment  is  a  shaky  base  on 
which  to  build  a  constitutional  argument 
to  support  title  H.  and  I  shaU  do  my  ut- 
most to  bear  them  out  In  this  belief . 

So  It  Is  obvious  that  the  language  and 
intent  of  this  section  is  very  slmUar  to 
the  language  and  Intent  of  the  Public  ac- 
commodaUons  law  passed  by  a  radical 
congress  in  1875.  Attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  enforce 
that  old  law.  passed  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  Civil  War  as  a  slap  at  the  South, 
th^ew  many  parts  of  the  Nation  Into 
chaos  and  continual  aglUtlon. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  great  was  the 
strife  it  and  similar  laws  evoked  through- 
out the  land  that  the  Supreme  Court 
struck  it  down   as  unconsUtuUonal   in 
1883.  Just  8  years  after  Passage^    Th^ 
is  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  the 
Court  was  influenced,  at  least  in  some 
degree,  by  a  desire  to  return  peace  and 
tranquUlity  to  the  land.    In  taking  M- 
Uon  to  bring  this  about.  It  was  ahead 
of  the  Congress  by  about  8  or  10  years^ 
The  post-Reconstruction  era  Is  one  of 
the  few  in  our  history  when  the  Court 
moved  ahead  of  the  Congress  in  reflect- 
ing the  national  mind  and  will. 


Close  attenUon  should  be  paid  to  the 
language  of  the  Court  throughout  the 
long  opinion  handed  down  in  the  Civil 
Rights  cases  (109  U5.  3).  which  struck 
down  legislation  almost  as  pernicious  as 
that  which  threatens  to  be  laid  before 
the    Senate    as    the    pending    business. 
That  language  Is  as  true  today  as  it  was 
then.    And  the  constltuUonal  interpreU- 
tion  it  provided  is  as  vaUd  today  as  It 
was  then,  though  some  individuals  and 
groups  would  have  us  beUeve  that  such 
is  not  the  case. 

The  Court  held  in  that  instance— and. 
mind  you.  this  was  but  a  short  15  years 
after  the  14th  amendment  became  effec- 
tive—in that  instance  the  Court  held 
the  public  accommodation  law  to  be  un- 
constitutional, and  said  in  part: 

It  U  state  action  of  a  particular  char- 
^terthatUprohlblt«J  I°<»'^i?"'^  1?,:;^^'°° 
of  individual  nghta  la  not  the  aubject  of 
the  14th  amendment. 

By  this  acUon,  the  Court  broke  the 
supporting  leg  of  the  14th  amendment 
and  sealed  off  that  avenue  for  the  in- 
trusion of  Federal  power  into  the  private 
businesses  and  private  Uves  of  America. 
The  Nation  has  lived  quietly  under  the 
protection  of  that  opinion  for  almost  100 

V&&I*S 

In  1948.  the  Court  reiterated  the  view 
that  "it  is  a  SUte  action  of  a  particular 
character  that  is  Inhibited/'  and  that 
"Individual  Invasion  of  Individual  rights 
Is  not  the  subject  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment." _  _^  ,  ..  ^ 
The  1948  opinion  of  the  Court  In  the 
case  of  SheUey  v.  ifroem^  (334  U.S.  1). 
states  In  part  as  follows : 

The  principle  ha«  become  firmly  embedded 
in  our  ^n*tltutlanal  law  that  the  •ctlon  l^ 
hiblted  by  ttoe  first  section  oT  the  14th 
amendment  1.  only  such  action  aa  may 
fairly  be  .aid  to  be  that  of  the  Statea.  That 
amendment  erect*  no  rtileld  agalnat  merely 
private  conduct,  however  dlacrlmlnatory  or 
wrongful. 


This  view  of  Chief  Justice  Vinson,  first 
stated  in  Shelley  against  Kraemer, 
supra  was  in  tum  reiterated  by  the 
court  m  1960  in  the  case  of  Burton  v. 
Wilmington  Parking  Authonty.  365  U^. 
715.  Then  the  Court  went  on  to  state, 
on  page  722.  as  follows : 

It  1.  clear,  a.  It  always  haa  been  .Uice  the 
civil  right.  ca«a.  that  "Individual  mvajUon 
of  individual  right.  U  not  the  subject-matter 
of  the  amendment."  and  that  private  con- 
duct abridging  Individual  right,  does  no 
violence  to  the  equal  protection  clauM  unlee. 
to  K)me  significant  extent  the  State  In  any  of 
Ita  manifestation,  has  been  found  to  have 
become  Involved  In  It. 

This  finding  of  the  Court  was  repeated 
as  late  as  May  20.  1963.  In  the  case  of 
Peterson  v.  Greenville,  373  U.S.  244. 

And  In  a  concurring  opinion,  which  in 
reaUty  seems  to  me  to  be  a  powerful  dis- 
sent from  the  trend  of  the  times  which 
threatens  to  displace  the  individuaJs 
liberty  In  favor  of  governmental  dictate. 
Associate  Justice   Harlan  states: 

In  deciding  th««  caaes.  the  Court  does 
not  que«Uan  the  long-eatabllahed  nil« J^* 
the  14th  amendment  reaches  w^y  »»*«•  ^^ 
tlon.  And  It  does  not  .ugg«t  that  su^ 
action,  denying  equal  protection  "^aybe 
found  m  the  mere  enforcement  of  t"*P*" 
Uws  in  r«Utlon  to  private  burtne—  eatab- 
UmhmenU  from  which  the  management,  of 
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it.  own  free  will,  haa  choaen  to  exclude  par- 
sons of  the  Negro  race. 

I  shall  not  quote  much  further  from 
this  opinion,  but  Mr.  Harlan  goes  on  to 
state.  eloquenUy.  the  sound,  logical,  and 
constitutional  construction  of  the  14th 
amendment  which  should  prevaU  for  the 
benefit  of  both  the  minorities  of  our  land 
and  private  individuals.  It  is  the  doc- 
trine of  constitutionally  limited  govern- 
ment, which  secured  to  our  citizens  the 
freedom  to  make  this  NaUon  great  It 
is  a  doctrine  which  tiUe  n  of  HJl.  7152 
seeks  to  overturn. 

Mr.  Harlan  continues: 
ThU  llmltotlon  on  the  «;ope  of  the  pro- 
hlblUona  of  the  14th  amendment  serves  sev- 
eral vital  fxinctlons  In  our  system.     Under- 
lying the  cases  Involving  an  alleged  denial 
of    equal    protection    by    ostensibly    private 
action  U  a  clash  of  competing  constitutional 
claims  of  a  high  order:  liberty  and  equality. 
Freedom  of  the  Individual  to  choose  his  as- 
sociates  or   hU   neighbors,   to   use   and   dis- 
pose of  hU  property  as  he  sees  fit.  to  be  ir- 
rational,  arbitrary,   capricious,   even   unjust 
In  his  personal  relation,  are  things  all  en- 
tlUed  to  a  large  measure  of  protection  from 
governmental     interference.       This     liberty 
would  be  overridden,  in  the  name  of  equal- 
ity If  the  stnctiu-es  of  the  amendment  were 
applied  to  governmental  and  private  action 
without  distinction.     Also  Inherent   in   the 
concept   of  state   action  are   values  of   fed- 
eralism, a  recognition  that  there   are  areas 
of  private  right,  upon  which  Federal  power 
ahould    not    lay    a    heavy    hand    and    which 
ahould  properly  be  left  to  the  more  precise 
Instrvunents  of   local   authority. 
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I  note  in  passing  that  the  sponsors 
and  drafters  of  this  bill  would  like  noth- 
ing better  than  to  vacate  this  constitu- 
tional construction  set  forth  by  Justice 
Harlan.  This,  in  fact,  they  sought  to 
do.  and  almost  succeeded. 

On  page  44.  subsection  (d) .  of  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, the  drafters  of  this  legislation, 
whoever  they  may  be,  sought  to  define 
"State  action"  for  the  benefit  of  title  n 
as  any  discrimination  or  segregation 
•'carried  on  under  color  of  any  law.  stat- 
ute, ordinance,  regulation,  custom,  or 
usage."  Fortunately,  the  House  modi- 
fied this  language  to  make  it  plain  that 
before  "custom"  or  "usage"  could  be 
considered  as  "State  action."  the  cus- 
toms must  be  required  or  enforced  by 
officials  of  the  State. 

But  the  original  text  would  have 
moved  away  from  the  historic  construc- 
tion of  the  14th  amendment,  and  would 
have  uprooted  from  law  those  firmly  em- 
bedded precepts  referred  to  earlier.  The 
original  text  would  have  stripped  bare 
the  protections  which  stUl  cling  in  some 
degree  to  our  individual  citizens,  and  our 
Individual  liberties  "would  be  overrid- 
den. In  the  name  of  equality."  to  quote 
one  last  time  the  piercing  words  fnan 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Harlan. 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  strange 
things  done   in   the  name  of  equality, 
even  as  they  once  were  done  in  the  name 
of  Justice.    But  the  necessary  constitu- 
tional authority  for  the  even  stranger 
things  that  this  section  of  the  blU  seeks 
to  accomplish  can  be  found  In  neither 
the       intersUte       commerce       clause, 
wretchedly  out  of  shape  though  it  la. 
nor  in  the  equal  protection  offered  by  the 
14th  amendment.    In  the  process  of  try- 
cx- 


ing  to  find  B  constitutional  leg  on  which 
to  stand,  title  n  must  have  both  of  the 
above-mentioned  clauses  bending  back- 
ward for  Its  benefit.  It  must  ask  the 
Interstate  commerce  clause  to  regulate 
commerce  among  the  States  where  there 
is  none,  and  it  must  request  that  the 
individual's  right  of  private  property  be 
defined  as  action  of  the  State  and  thus 
brought  under  the  14th  amendment. 

Because  of  this  latter  point,  title  II 
represents  a  massive  assault  on  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  and  the  concur- 
rent rights  of  private  property  that  have 
made  it  possible  for  this  Nation  to  be 
developed  Into  the  strongest  in  the  world. 
Now  Congress  is  being  asked  to  kill  the 
goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg. 

No.  I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  Is 
even  being  asked  or  requested  or  peti- 
tioned. Congress  is  being  told  to  make 
it  a  right  of  every  citizen  to  Intrude  Into 
virtually  every  private  business  in  the 
Nation,  where  before  it  was  the  imques- 
tioned  right  of  the  private  businessman 
to  offer  or  refuse  service  to  anyone  he 
chose,  for  whatever  reason. 

We  are  being  commanded  to  make  it 
the  special  right  of  one  class  of  citizens 
to  have  their  Interests  looked  after  by 
the  Federal  Government,  and  are  being 
told  at  the  same  time  to  use  the  same 
Federal  power  to  take  away  from  other 
classes  the  right  to  associate  with  per- 
sons of  their  own  choosing. 

The  truth  is  that  under  our  system  of 
government  and  society,  the  rights  of  one 
group  cannot  be  expanded  without  cur- 
tailing the  rights  of  some  other  group.  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  attempt  to  fur- 
ther circumscribe  private  property  can  be 
Justified  on  moral  grounds,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  Itcannot  be  Justified  on  consti- 
tutional grounds. 

The  issues  to  which  title  n  addresses 
Itself  are  the  Issues  of  bed  and  board— 
the  most  local  Issues  In  the  world.  They 
are  Issues  of  the  most  extreme  personal 
choice,  and  in  a  free  society,  should  not 
be  amenable  to  Federal  control. 

The  fact  that  serious  attempts  are  be- 
ing made  to  bring  these  issues  within  the 
purview  of  the  National  Government,  and 
in  so  doing  threaten  to  overturn  our 
systemis  of  society,  government,  and  busi- 
ness, is  ample  reason  for  referring  the 
bill  to  the  appropriate  committee  for  con- 
sideration and  study,  should  it  be  made 
the  pending  business. 

Mr.  HART.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield,  provided  I 
do  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana made  the  comment  that  he  felt 
strongly  that  there  was  no  basis  in  law 
for  the  bill  that  Is  pr(HX)6ed  to  be  taken 
up.  He  stated  that  he  doubted  whether 
there  was  any  moral  Justification  for  it. 
Is  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  familiar 
with  the  testimony  which  was  presented 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  by  the 
spokesmen  for  the  three  major  faiths 
in  this  country,  who  Insisted,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  public  accommoda- 
tions, that  this  was  Indeed  one  of  the 
most  overriding  moral  obligations  facing 
America? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes.    I  did  not  read 
all  of  the  testimony,  but  I  am  familiar 


with  much  of  It.    I  was  speaking  of  legal 
rights.    As  I  said  In  my  opening  state- 
ment on  titie  n.  if  a  person  has  a  res- 
taurant and  wishes  to  permit  me  or  any- 
body else  to  come  in  that  is  his  business: 
but  do  not  let  the  Federal  Govemment 
force  it  on  him.    That  is  my  point.    The 
morality  of  this  position  is  found  in  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  distinc- 
tions made  in  the  first  instance.    To  own 
and  hold  property  free  from  governmen- 
tal interference  finds  as  much  Justifica- 
tion in  ethics  and  morality  as  any  of  the 
other  liberties  guaranteed  in  our  Consti- 
tution.    An  understanding  of  law  and 
morality  must  originate  in  an  under- 
standing of  hviman  nature. 

Mr.  HART.  I  understood  the  Sena- 
tor to  make  the  flat  assertion,  with  re- 
spect to  the  legal  argument,  that  he  had 
some  doubt  about  the  moral  Justifica- 
tion. ^  ,  „    ^w 

I  hope  Senators  will  read  carefully  the 
eloquent  testimony  of  the  spokesmen  for 
the  three  major  faiths  with  respect  to 
the  moral  obligation  to  provide  equal 
treatment  in  places  of  public  accommo- 
dation. ^        ,  ,^. 

Each  spokesmen  for  our  three  faiths 
supported  the  public  accommodations 
bill;  they  urged  its  enactment  and  de- 
scribed this  to  be  a  moral  issue.  Cer- 
tainly I  believe  it  is  a  moral  Issue. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
sisk  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  tMr.  Smpsok]  without  losing 

my  right  to  the  floor.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 


AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO 
PERPETUATE  OUR  NATION'S  RE- 
LIGIOUS HERITAGE 
Mr.   SIMPSON.     Mr.  Prerident.   the 
people  of  our  Nation  are  experiencing  a 
period  of  great  consternation.     I  have 
Just  recently  returned  from  an  extensive 
toiir  which  emphatically  verified  the  con- 
cern and  confusion  that  my  mall  has 
stiggested  for  many  months.   The  people, 
as  well  as  myself,  are  bewildered  by  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  affecting 
religion. 

The  Nation  needs  some  gvildellnes 
which  can  be  relied  upon.  Presently,  we 
are  In  a  state  of  transition.  The  Court 
has  written  two  decisions  which  have 
opened  the  door  to  litigation  that,  here- 
tofore, would  never  have  been  considered. 
It  may  have  charted  a  course  which  will 
bring  moral  decay  and  destruction  to  this 
Nation,  which  has  been  blessed  so  richly 
by  God. 

Most  of  the  people  know  that  there  u 
a  God.  and  they  want  the  freedom  to  ex- 
press their  love,  dependence,  and  faith  In 
God.  They  resent  the  Idea  that  an 
atheist  or  a  nonbeUever  can  deny  them 
that  freedom.  The  spirit  of  our  Con- 
stitution was.  has  been,  and  should  al- 
ways be.  that  all  persons,  whether  they 
be  believers  or  nonbelievers.  should  have 
the  freedom  to  express  themselves.  This 
Is  an  Inherent  right  which  should  not  be 
subject  to  the  whim  of  a  majority  or  of  a 
minority. 
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The  Supreme  Court  has  been  highly 
crlUcized  for  its  recent  decisions  con- 
cerning prayers  In  pubUc  schools.  Much 
of^e  crtticlsm  leveled  at  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  is  a  respected  and  equal 
branch  of  our  Oovernment.  »»^^i"^"^ 
justlflcaUon  I  do  not  propose  to  a^e 
the  menu  of  those  cases;  the  Supreme 
Court  has  r\iled  on  them. 

The  consternation  and  criticism  have 
come  about  because  the  P«>Pl«^<^„!;°f,: 
ried.    troubled,    and    concerned    about 
what  18  happening  In  this  co^^^ry  to  the 
freedom  to  express  one's  faith  in  Oj^ 
They  know  that  our  NaUon  wm  'ounded 
on   a  beUef   in  God.    They   know   the 
wordings   of   historical   documents    are 
evidence  and  proof  that  cannot  be  re- 
futed    They  have  grown  up  expressing 
assurance  of  that  faith  tn  sin^P^^P^L^jJ^" 
in  school.    They  have  felt  tje  t^U  of 
singing  "America"  with  Its  stirring. 
Our  Fathers'  Ood  to  Thee, 
Autlior  ol  Uberty. 
TO  Thee  we  elng. 

And  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner": 
Then  conquer  we  mu8t.  when  o^J^  <=•"*" 

U  Juit  Mid  thU  1-  our  motto.  "In  Ood  I.  Our 

Tn»t. " 
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And  "God  Bless  America,  land  that  I 
love."  They  have  felt  the  warmth  of  a 
new  glow  when  they  now  say  In  their 
pledge  of  allegiance.  "One  naUon.  under 

Ood  " 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  this  la 
a  religious  nation  whose  very  founda- 
tion is  based  upon  our  reUglous  teach- 
ings.    In  fact,  the  history  of  our  Nation 
reflects  a  deep  religious  heritage  wW^ 
we  should  perfect  and  perpetuate.    Ex- 
pressions of  reUance  upon  divine  provi- 
dence are  found  again  and  again  in  oiu- 
history:    in    the    Mayflower    Compact. 
1620    the  Declaration  of  Independence 
1776-  the  constiUitions  of  all  but  one  of 
the  SUte»-beginning  in  1776:  tiie  Na- 
tional Antiiem.  1931;  the  pledge  of  al- 
legiance to  the  flag.  1954;  which  as  re- 
cently as  1954  was  modified  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  words  "under  God";  and  the 
national  motto   inscribed   on  our   cur- 
rency. 1955.  „Ki/,*, 
The  religious  principles  upon  which 
this  Nation  has  been  built,  the  divine 
inspiration  that  has  guided  and  charted 
the   course   of   this   RepubUc.   and   the 
abundant  blessings  which  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  tills  countiTT  by  God  are  so 
patent  tiiat  if  I  were  arguing  this  case 
before  a  court.  I  would  ask  it  to  tiike 
judicial  notice  of  the  fact  tiiat  we  are  a 
religious    nation.     In   addition    to    the 
abundance   of    evidence    which   clearly 
estabUshes  this  NaUon  as  a  religious  one. 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1952  in  Zorach  v^ 
Clauson  (343  U.S.  306)  recognized  that 
fact  when  It  said: 

We  are  a  rellgloua  people  who«  Inetitu- 
Uons  preauppoee  a  Supreme  Being. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution  and 
the  builders  of  our  Republic  wisely  pro- 
vided for  our  religious  freedom  and  the 
separation  of  church  and  state.  I.  too. 
believe  in  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  but  not  in  the  separation  of  Ood 
and  sUte  or  God  and  the  Individual. 

The  Court  has  attempted  to  Impose  a 
phUosophy  of  "neutirality"  for  the  Gov- 


ernment when  religious  matters  are  con- 
sidered.   Indeed,  the  Government  must 
be  neutral  as  between  the  denominations 
and  sects  of  the  religious.     But    there 
can  be  no  neuti-aUty  between  the  be- 
lievers and  the  nonbelievers.  because  11 
you  leave  out  this  spiritual  dimension 
the  Supreme  Being.  In  our  schools  and 
pubUc    Institutions,   then  you   have   an 
image  of  a  world  view  which  one  could 
describe  as  men  and  things  without  God, 
time  and  history  without  eternity;  and 
that  is  the  very  definition  of  secularism 
The  result  of  neutraUty  is  secularism. 
You  cannot  deny  It;  when  you  cut  off  the 
whole  spiritual  dimension  of  life,  with- 
out even  a  reference  to  it.  what  you  have 
left  is  actually  a  secularist  view  of  life. 
Secvilarism  is  a  faith  any  American  is 
entitied  to  hold.    But  there  Is  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  Imposed  on  all  of  us. 
any  more  than  we  should  Impose  our  re- 
ligion on  others.     Our  Constitution  Is 
meant  to  protect  the  minorities;  but  it  is 
not  meant  to  impose  on  the  majority  the 
outiook  of  any  minority. 

Those  of  us  who  beUeve  In  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  sUte  and  the  neutral- 
ity of  Ooverrunent  as  between  the  de- 
nominations and  sects  of  the  religious  do 
not  feel  that  church  and  sUte  should  be 
antagonistic  toward  one  another. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  who  delivered  the 
majority  opinion  In  Zorach  against 
Clauson.  made  this  very  point  when  he 
wrote 


The  first  amendment,  however,  does  not 
say  that  In  every  and  all  reepecta  there  shall 
be  a  separation  of  church  and  state— that  U 
the  commonsenae  of  the  matter.     Otherwise, 
the  state   and    religion   would   be   aliens  to 
each  other:  hostile.  8\isplclo\is.  and  even  un- 
friendly     Churches  could  not  be  required  to 
pay     even     property     taxes.     Municipalities 
would  not  be  permitted  to  render  police  or 
fire  protection  to  religious   groups.     Police- 
men   who    helped    parishioners    Into    their 
places  of  worship  would  violate  the  Constitu- 
tion     Prayers  in   our  legislative   halls:    the 
appeals  to  the  Almighty  in  messages  of  the 
Chief    Executive— so    help    me    God    in    our 
courtroom  oaths;  these  and  all  other  refer- 
ences to  the  Almighty  that  run  through  our 
laws   our  public  rituals  and  our  ceremonlM 
woxiid  be  flouting  the  first  amendment.     A 
fastidious    atheist    or    agnostic    could    even 
object  to  the  supplication  with  which  the 
Court   opens    each    session:    "Ood    save    the 
United  States  and  thU  honorable  Court. 

It  was  in  this,  the  Zorach  case,  that 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas  wrote : 


interference  and  nonlnvolvement  with  ttoe 
religious  which  the  Constitution  commands 
but  a  brooding  and  pervasive  1«7°t'°°^,,^,^« 

secular  and  a  passive,  or  *"°  »<="'••  ^'^^"IX 
to  the  religious;  such  results  are  not  only 
ootnpeUed  by  the  ConsUtuUon.  but  are  pro- 
hibited by  It. 

Because    concern    has    been    demon- 
strated throughout  the  Nation  about  the 
mterpreUtion  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  clause  relating  to  religion  in  the  first 
amendment   to   the   Constitution;    and 
whereas  we  are  a  religious  people  whose 
institutions  presuppose  a  Supreme  Be- 
ing   and  whereas  the  history  of  man  is 
inseparable  from  the  history  of  religion, 
and  the  annals  of  our  Nation  reflect  a 
deep  reUglous  heritage  which  Americana 
want   to  perfect  and  Perpetuate:    and 
whereas  Government's  role  of  neutraUty 
should   be   between   the   denominations 
and  sectiJ  of  the  religious,  not  between 
the  religious  and  the  nonrellglous ;  and 
whereas  we  believe  In  the  separation  of 
church  and  state,  but  not  In  the  separa- 
tion of  God  and  state  or  God  and  the  in- 
dividual; I  propose  to  tiie  Constitution  of 
the  United  SUtes  an  amendment  relat- 
ing to  religion.     My  amendment  would 
not  change  in  any  degree  what  I  feel  to 
be  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution ;  but, 
rather  it  clarifies  and  simplifies  the  re- 
ligious clause  of  the  first  amendment  to 
our  Constitution. 

The  first  amendment  now  provides,  in 
part,  that — 

Congress  shall  make  no  Uw  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 


We  are  a  religious  people  whose  Institu- 
tions presuppose  a  Supreme  Being. 

WhUe  the  attitude  of  the  Government 
toward  the  religious  must  be  one  of  neu- 
trality, it  is  plain  to  see  that  the  Govern- 
ment cannot,  nor  should  It.  be  neutral 
between  the  religious  and  the  nonreU- 
glous.  In  fact,  by  reason  of  the  "free 
exercise"  clause  of  the  first  amendment, 
the  Government  must  take  cognizance 
of  the  existence  of  religion,  and  In  many 
Instances  It  must  act  affirmatively  to  pro- 
vide for  and  protect  the  free  exercise  of 
religion.  ^    ^.  , 

Mr  Justice  Goldberg  stressed  this 
point  In  the  recent  school  prayer  case 
when  he  wrote: 

Untutored  devotion  to  the  concept  of  neu- 
trality can  lead  to  Invocation  or  approval  of 
Tmalta  which  partake  not  simply  of  the  non- 


This  amendment  is  held  appUcable  to 
each  SUte  of  the  Union,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  14th  amendment.  Thus, 
we  are  protected  from  what  nobody 
wants— an  official  established  church  on 
either  the  national  or  the  local  level. 

But  we  must  ask  ourselves,  what  does 
constitute  an  establishment  of  reUgion? 
To  answer  that  question,  we  must  deter- 
mine what  Uie  framers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion meant  by  the  reUglous  clause  ofthe 
first  amendment.  The  history  books 
clearly  Indicate  that  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution  were  concerned  about  the 
prospects  of  a  nationaUy  estabUshed  reli- 
gion which  would  be  a  suppression  of  the 
free  exercise  of  the  reUglon  of  ones 
choice.  This  was  the  evU  which  the  first 
amendment  was  designed  to  prevent. 

James  Madison  wanted  to  insert  the 
word  "national"  before  "religion  —that 
is    barring  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional   reUglon.     The   original    proposal 
leading    to    tiie    first    amendment    was 
written  by  Madison,  and  read  as  foUows. 
The  cmi  rlghu  of  none  shall  be  *»>ndg^ 
on    account   of   religious   »>e»«f^°'   '^^'P' 
nor  shaU  any  naUonal  religion  be  established 
nor  shall  the  full  and  equal  rights  of  con- 
science be  in  any  manner,  or  any  pretense. 
Infringed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  tiiat  the  first 
draft  submitted  to  our  distinguished 
predecessors  in  the  Senate  would  have 
barred  the  setting  up  of  a  mode  of  wor- 
ship This  was  soundly  defeated,  be- 
cause tiiey  were  not  taUclng  about  things 
in  general;  Uiey  were  taUcing  about  a 
regulariy  established  church,  which 
meaning  everyone  understood. 


The  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives finaUy  agreed  upon  the  adopted 
language : 

Congress  shall  make  no  laws  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion. 

This  was  a  deUcate  subject  which 
called  for  exact  wording  because  no  one 
wanted  to  discredit  the  then  existing 
state  establishments  of  religion,  but 
rather  to  exclude  from  the  National  Gov- 
ernment aU  power  to  act  on  the  subject. 
Several  of  the  Individual  States  had  rec- 
ognized an  esUbllshed  reUgion.  This 
amendment  did  not.  at  the  time  of  its 
adoption,  even  pretend  to  prohibit  this 
practice.  It  was  aimed  exclusively  at  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  commenting  on  the  actual  Intent  of 
the  first  amendment.  Justice  Joseph 
Story  the  distinguished  constitutional 
historian  and  author  of  "Commentaries 
on  the  Constitution."  wrote: 

Probably  at  this  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  and  of  the  amendment  to 
It  now  under  consideration,  the  general,  ii 
not  the  universal,  sentiment  in  America  was 
that  Christianity  ought  to  receive  encourage- 
ment from  the  state  so  far  as  was  not  In- 
oompaUble  with  the  private  rights  of  con- 
science and  the  freedom  of  religious  wor- 
ship. An  attempt  to  level  all  ""K^of  •  "jj 
to  make  it  a  matter  of  state  policy  to  hold 
all  in  utter  indifference,  would  have  cre- 
ated universal  disapprobation,  if  not  uni- 
versal indignation. 

Another  noted  oonstltutlonalist.  Mr. 
Thomas  Cooley.  who  wrote  "Principles 
of  Constitutional  Law"  interpreted  the 
establishment  clause  as  follows: 

The  establishment  of  religion  la  meant  the 
setting  up  or  recognition  of  a  state  church. 
oc  at  least  the  conferring  upon  one  church 
of  special  favors  and  advantages  yt»lch  we 
denied  to  others.  It  was  never  Intended  by 
the  constitution  that  Government  should  be 
prohibited  from  recognizing  religion— where 
It  might  be  done  without  drawing  any  In- 
vidious dlstlncUons  between  different  re- 
ligious beliefs,  organisations,  or  sects. 

I  think  that  is  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  reUglous  clause  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. It  is  my  personal  opinion  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  strayed  from  this 
meaning  and  Uiat  clarification  should  be 
made  before  further  irreparable  damage 
Is  inflicted  upon  the  spirit  of  the  na- 
tion. ,^     ^      ill 

Mr.   LAUSCHE.     Mr.   President.   wlU 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Yesterday  I  presented 
to  the  Senate  a  column  written  by  Bishop 
Sheen  on  the  subject  of  tiie  Govern- 
ment's attitude  and  the  attitude  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  respecting 
beUef  In  God.  The  statement  of  Bishop 
Sheen  Is  set  forth  on  page  4799  of  the 
Record  of  yesterday.  The  titie  of  Ws 
column  was  "Ban  on  Prayer  Inyites 
Atheism."  In  the  article  Bishop  Sheen, 
among  other  things,  said: 

By  separating  the  church  and  state,  our 
forefathers  never  separated  religion  from  the 
state  There  is  a  tendency  today,  however, 
to  argue  that  on  accoxint  of  the  pluralUm  of 
religion  In  the  United  States,  there  should 
be  no  recognition  of  reUglon  whatsoever 
because  It  might  be  unfair  to  those  who  are 
antlrellglouB. 


May  I  have  the  Senator's  comment  on 
that  statement  of  Bishop  Sheen? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  One  is  always  flat- 
tered when  he  discovers  a  man  of  the 
caliber  of  Bishop  Sheen  to  be  in  accord 
with  his  own  thinking.  Bishop  Sheen's 
remarks  were  potent  and  apropos  of 
what  I  am  trjring  to  say.  He  has  said 
much  better  than  I  have  beci.  able  to 
say  that  there  should  be  no  neutraUty 
between  the  reUglous  and  nonrellglous. 
That  is  the  thrust  of  his  argument  in  that 
portion  of  his  article. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Bishop  Sheen  went 
on  to  say  that  at  present,  preferential 
trjatment  is  given  to  atheists  as  against 
thelsts. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  is  patent  from 
what  has  happened.  There  axe  few 
atheists.  And.  yet.  as  the  Maryland  case 
brought  so  graphlcaUy  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  people,  the  wiU  of  a 
few  can  be  inflicted  upon  190  milUon 
other  Americans. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  WoiUd  the  Senator 
be  so  kind  as  to  read  the  last  sentence  of 
his  remsu-ks  which  prompted  me  to  rise 
"and  ask  my  question? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  said  it  is  my  per- 
sonal opinion  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  strayed  from  this  meantog  and  that 
clariflcation  should  be  made  before  fur- 
ther irreparable  damage  Is  Inflicted  upon 
tl-e  spirit  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Again  referring  to 
page  4799  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
Bishop  Sheen  also  stated  In  his  column: 


The  Supreme  Court  thereby  affirmed  the 
"11th  commandment":  Thou  shalt  not  pray. 
They  who  were  committed  to  the  defense  of 
the  Constitution  which  U  based  on  reUgion. 
have  now  declared  against  it. 

He  further  went  on  to  say: 

We  ask  the  question:  Quo  vadls.  America? 


In  other  words.  Whither  art  thou  go 
Ing,  America? 

I  should  like  to  hear  what  the  Senator 
has  to  say  on  that  question. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  As  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  other  Senators  have  said  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  people  of 
America  are  terribly  concerned.  The 
people  of  America  are  wondering  what 
they  can  do.  Suppose  the  mother  of 
two  chUdren  should  come  to  a  Senator, 
as  one  did  to  me.  and  say  to  him.  "WUl 
you  speak  to  my  chUdren  and  teU  them 
you  are  a  Member  of  the  UJ5.  Senate  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling? 

"WIU  you  teU  my  chUdren  why  they 
are  not  aUowed  to  pray  Ui  school  and 
why  they  are  not  aUowed  to  read  the 
Bible  in  school?"  When  we  try  to  an- 
swer the  question  in  light  of  what  has 
occurred  today,  we  ask  the  question: 

Quo  vadls.  America? 

Whither  art  thou  going.  America? 

That  is  certainly  an  apt  expression 
today,  because  this  coxmtry,  founded  on 
a  belief  In  God.  Is  undergoing  a  serious 
attack  on  Its  religious  heritage. 

In  his  concluding  paragraph:  Bishop 
Sheen  has  said  what  I  have  been  saying, 
and  what  others  have  been  saying: 

America  has  reached  a  critical  hour  where 
Its  citizens  must  once  again  hear  the  words 
that  Washington   spoke   to   his  soldiers   at 


Valley  Forge:  "Put  only  Americans  on  guard 
tonlght.- 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  weU  knows 
that  people  are  concerned  and  confused 
about  the  present  trend  of  decisions  by 

the  Court.  .     .  ^^.         , 

In  Boulder.  Colo.,  the  festivities  of 
Christmas  and  Easter  are  being  chal- 
lenged as  unconstitutional.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  do  away  with  chap- 
lains In  the  Armed  Services.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  in  the  newspapers 
of  yesterday  it  was  reported  that  the 
three  service  Academies,  as  a  part  of 
their  discipUne.  Uisist  upon  cadets  and 
midshipmen  going  to  the  church  of  their 

choice.  _     .J     X    _4ii 

Mr.   LAUSCHE.    Mr.   President,   wlU 

the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  of  the  convic- 
tion that  unless  Congress  does  some- 
thing about  the  problem.  aU  of  our  pr«J- 
ent  recognitions  of  a  Supreme  Being  wiU 
be  chaUenged  and  brought  to  an  end. 
if  the  Supreme  Court  foUows  what  It 
said  in  the  "Prayer  case." 

Mr.    SIMPSON.    I    agree    with    the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

I  would  go  further  and  state  that  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Represento- 
tlves  must  make  a  forthright  effort,  with 
no  equivocation,  to  come  in  with  a  proper 
solution.  I  have  no  pride  of  authorship 
In  my  measure,  which  I  shaU  later  in- 
troduce and  of  which  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  Is  one  of  the  cosponsors.  When  It 
is  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  the  measure  can  be  made  as 
exacting  as  the  committee  desires  It  to 
be.  But  the  Senate  must  come  forth 
with  the  answer  to  the  situation. 

I  beUeve.  It  must  be  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  I  am  sure  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  just  as  Intent  upon 
this  search  as  the  Senate  is.  Some  67 
resolutions  or  bUls  have  been  Introduced 
in  the  other  body,  but  the  Becker  mea- 
sure seems  to  have  received  the  most 
attention.  I  beUeve  there  are  172  signa- 
tures on  the  discharge  petition. 
Whether  it  wlU  be  successful  or  not,  I 
do  not  know. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
waiting  on  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  come  forward  with  a 
proper  solution.  ,  ^  _i 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  have  been  laboring 
to  try  to  distinguish  the  present  status 
In  our  country  from  that  In  Communist 
Russia,  from  the  standpoint  of  govern- 
ment. Russia  says  religion  is  an  opiate 
used  by  exploiters  to  render  unconscious 
and  place  the  general  pubUc  in  a  state 
of  coma  so  that  they  wUl  not  understand 
what  Is  being  perpetrated  upon  them. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  Invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  a  quotation 
from  the  Soviet  Union's  cwistitution 
which  is  embraced  within  the  article  by 
Bishop  Sheen.    It  states: 

The  Soviet  Union  recognizes  freedom  of 
religious  worship  and  freedom  of  antlreU- 
glous  propaganda. 


It  is  to  the  latter  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  referred. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  The  Soviet  Constitu- 
tion recognizes  freedom  of  worship  and 
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freedom  of  antlreliglous  P'^P^fJPJ^J^ 
Are  not  those  word*  clearly  applicable  to 
the  exact  situation  which  prevails  now? 
AtheUts  have  their  say.  Those  who  be- 
lieve in  a  Supreme  Being  wUl  be  pre- 
vented from  giving  any  manifestation  of 
that  belief  in  anything  that  they  say 

^"l  wish  to   ask  the   Senator   another 

'^''J^^SnSsON.  Before  the  Senator 
aslcs  me  a  question.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  In  the 
Ricow)  at  this  point  the  protestation 
made  by  the  atheist  who  brought  the 
Maryland  case,  because  I  think  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  our  NaUon  should 
know  the  horrible  diatribe  contained 
therein,  which  was  being  perpetrated 
upon  our  cotintry. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRO.  as  follows: 

I  am  the  MaryUnd  »thel«t.  sir..  I  •m  » 
principal  In  one  (rf  th*  c««  now  pending 
Lfore  Uie  Supreme  Court  ~ncernmg  wad- 
ing of  the  Bible  and  prayer  recltaUon  In  the 

public  SChOOU.  M.r». 

^  The  atheists  pclUon  (I  am  «»»\>**^ 
land  atheist  you  menUoned)  U  one  arrived 
a?ar4r  considerable  study.  cogltaUon.  and 
tLier  «*rch.  It  U  a  poeltlon  which  U 
founded  in  science.  In  reason,  aad  In  a  love 
fo?  fellow  man  rather  than  In  a  love  for  God. 
We  find  the  Bible  to  be  nauseating,  his- 
torically inaccurate,  replete  with  the  ravings 
TmJmen.  We  find  Ood  to  be  «dlstlc. 
brutal,  and  a  reprewntaUon  of  hatred^  ven- 
geance. We  find  the  Lords  Prayer  to  be  that 
muttered  by  worms  groveling  for  meager  ex- 
istence in  a  traumatic,  paranoid  ^o'  «»• 

This  is  not  approprUte  untouchable  dicta 
to  be  forced  on  adult  or  child.  The  business 
of  the  public  schooU.  where  attendance  is 
compulsory.  U  to  prepare  children  to  face 
the  problems  on  earth,  not  to  prepare  for 
heaven— which  U  a  delusional  dream  of  the 
unsophisticated   minds  of   the   Ul-educated 

clergy.  .     i__i 

Fortunately,  we  atheists  can  sert  legal 
remedy  through  our  Constitution,  which  waa 
written  by  deists  (not  ChrlsUans)  who  had 
enough  of  religion  and  wanted  to  grow  to- 
ward freedom  from  It.  not  enslavement  In  It. 

Madaltn  MtnuwT. 

Baltimobz,  Mo. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  am  a  cosponsor 
with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  of  the 
proposal  to  amend  the  ConsUtution.  I 
would  Uke  to  have  the  Senator's  expres- 
sion on  this  statement  of  the  law.  The 
measure  has  been  presented.  It  deals 
with  a  constitutional  amendment.  If  it 
needs  refinement  or  improvement,  can 
that  not  be  done  in  the  committee  to 
which  the  Joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ferred? 

Mr  SIMPSON.  Beyond  peradven- 
ture  that  can  be  done.  If  there  Is  any 
question  about  It.  I  shall  rely  upon  the 
sagacity  and  judgment  of  those  fine 
members  of  the  committee  to  put  the 
finishing  and  polishing  touches  on  the 
measure,  so  that  It  can  be  placed  before 
the  people. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Senator  takes  no  pride  in 
authorship;  he  Invites  refinement  of  the 
joint  resoluUon  so  as  to  achieve  what 
was  intended  by  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution;  but  he  emphasizes  that 
time  is  of  the  essence.  The  measure 
should  be  introduced  and  a  study  should 
be  started  upon  it  so  we  can  c\ire  what 
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seems  to  be  an  irreparable  wrong  that 
has  been  perpetrated  upon  the  American 

people.  ^       . 

Mr    SIMPSON.    The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.    I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  that  I  have  worked  on  this 
quesUon   for   many   months.    We   have 
had  the  best  opinions  of  monbers  of  tne 
American  Bar  AssoclaUon.  its  legal  com- 
mittee,   and   of   deans   of   law   schools. 
We    have    submitted    the    proposal    to 
ministers  of  the  Gospel.    We  have  gone 
to  great  lengths  to  procure  the  best  In- 
formation avaUable  with  respect  to  the 
first  amendment.     All  that  research  and 
work  is  behind  us.     It  has  been  a  most 
difficult  and  vexatious  matter.    I  do  not 
mean  to  Imply  that  everyone  has  agreed 
to  the  wording  of  this  proposal,  but.  I 
do  think  we  have  something  that  gets 
to  the  nub  of  this  problem;  and  we  have 
the  type  of  Joint  resoluUon  that  can  '  cut 
the  mustard." 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  the  Senator  if  I  may  obtain  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Congressional  Rxcord  the  article  writ- 
ten by  Bishop  Sheen  to  which  reference 
has  been  made? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.     Yes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Bishop  Shein  Sats.  Ban  on  Pea 
iNvms  Athdsm 
One  of  the  reasons  why  Americas  Found- 
ing Fathers  InsUted  on  the  separation  of 
church  and  state  was  because  of  the  plurality 
of  religion  In  the  United  States.  Many  na- 
tions such  as  England.  Norway.  Denmark. 
Sweden  and  others  had  one  established  re- 
ligion: so  did  about  nine  of  the  Colonies. 
By  separating  the  church  and  state,  our 
forefathers  never  separated  religion  from  the 
state.  There  Is  a  tendency  today,  however, 
to  argue  that  on  account  of  the  pluralism 
of  religion  In  the  United  States,  there  should 
be  no  recognlUon  of  religion  whatsoever  be- 
cause It  might  be  unfair  to  those  who  are 
antlrellglous. 

In  connection  with  pluralism  to  recall  the 
story  of  a  king  who  had  a  parade  of  all  his 
uniforms.  Hundreds  of  lackeys  paraded  be- 
fore the  court— one  bearing  a  uniform  for 
a  ball,  another  for  mounUln  climbing,  an- 
other for  meeting  foreign  dlplomate.  another 
for  sute  dinners,  another  for  the  throne, 
and  another  for  Parliament,  etc. 

The  pluralUm  of  costumes  was  recognized 
as  a  successful  event  until  a  boy  standing  off 
at  the  edge  of  the  room  pointed  out  that 
the  emperor  was  naked. 

It  is  well  to  recognize  pluralism  of  religious 
beliefs  but  It  Is  wrong  to  conclude  that, 
therefore,  there  should  be  no  religion  In  a 
nation.  There  are  always  some  basic  prin- 
ciples which  are  absolutely  neceeaary  for  the 
well-being  of  a  nation  and  which  are  never 
In  dispute. 

The  Supreme  Court,  some  time  ago.  judgea 
that  an  Innocuous  32-word  prayer  violated 
the  first  amendment  of  the  eetabllshment  or 
a  church.  The  Court,  basing  Itself  upon  a 
figure  of  speech,  namely,  the  wall  of  separa- 
tion forgot  that  no  one  puts  up  a  wall  with- 
out containing  something,  and  without  en- 
cloalng  something.  Religion  was  supposed  to 
be  inside  of  this  wall,  not  an  established 
church. 

The  Supreme  Court  thereby  affirmed  the 
•nth  commandment":  Thou  shall  not  pray. 
They  who  were  conunltted  to  the  defense 
of  the  Constitution  which  U  based  on  re- 
ligion, have  now  declared  against  It. 

We  ask  the  question:  Quo  vadls.  America? 
Does  not  this  decision  prepare  the  way  for 


what  may  be  the  last  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court?  Some  of  us  may  live  to  see 
the  day  when  It  U  passed.  It  will  be  the 
death  sentence  upon  our  great  country. 

That  future  decUlon  will  be  a  repetition  of 
article  134  of  the  Soviet  Constitution,  which 
reads  'The  Soviet  Union  recognizes  free- 
dom of  religious  worship  and  freedom  of 
antlrellglous  projjaganda." 

If  a  court  says,  'Thou  shalt  not  pray, 
because  It  will  offend  the  atheists,  then  Is  not 
the  next  step  to  give  to  the  atheists  rather 
than  to  Ood-fearlng  men  the  right  to  propa- 
ganda? The  next  decision  logically  will  be 
that  one  which  affirms  that  antlprayer  and 
antlrellglon  In  school  have  the  support  of 
law  In  education. 

America  has  reached  a  critical  hour  where 
lU  citizens  must  once  again  hear  the  worda 
that  Washington  spoke  to  his  soldiers  at 
Valley  Forge:  "Put  only  Americans  on  guard 
tonight." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  submitting  an  excellent  statement. 
It  is  brief  and  to  the  point.  I  think  the 
concluding  paragraph  Is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  admonitions  to  the  American 
people  I  have  ever  seen. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  congratulate  the 
distinguished  and  able  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  the  magrUflcent  address  he 
Is  delivering  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today.  It  concerns  a  very  vital  matter. 
one  that  is  of  great  interest  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes. 

I  especially  commend  the  Senator  for 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  Na- 
tion has  a  Christian  heritage. 

In  the  address  I  observe  that  the  Sen- 
ator quotes  a  decision  from  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Zorach  v.  Clauson. 
343  U.S.  306.  which  states  that — 
We— 


Meaning  the  people  of  the  United 
States — 

We  are  a  religious  people  whoee  Institu- 
tions presuppose  a  supreme  being. 

I  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
if  he  does  not  feel  that  that  statement 
truly  represents  the  thinking  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  I  believe  that  if  we  stray 
from  that  precept,  this  Nation  will  be 
lost  because  we  can  have  freedom  and 
we  can  have  faith,  but  If  we  do  not  have 
freedom  of  faith,  we  shall  lose  all  free- 
dom. .  »         _4       « 

I  am  convinced  that  the  American 
people  are  In  a  state  of  confusion,  and 
that  we  need  a  repetition  of  the  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  Zorach  case,  even 
If  we  have  to  have  it  by  means  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  believe  that  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  last 
2  years  concerning  prayers  and  Bible 
reading  In  the  schools  are  almost  to  the 
contrary? 

Mr  SIMPSON.  I  was  greatly  con- 
cerned when  the  June  1962.  prayer  case 
decision  was  handed  down,  concerning 
that  little.  22-word  prayer  similar  to. 
"God  bless  Mommy.  God  bless  Daddy. 
God  bless  my  parents.  God  bless  my 
school,  God  bless  my  Nation."  The  »!- 
preme  Court  has  gone  almost  past  the 
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point  of  no  return.  It  is  now  up  to  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government, 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, to  do  what  is  needed  to  obUin 
a  necessary  amendment  so  that  this 
situation  carmot  happen  again. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  Congress  does 
not  take  some  action  In  this  field,  does 
the  Senator  feel  that  future  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  may  go  even  fur- 
tiier  along  this  line? 

Mr  SIMPSON.  The  prospect  exists 
that  it  could.  As  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  well  knows,  a  consider- 
able number  of  cases  are  In  the  making. 

Mr.  THURMOND.     The  pledge  of  alle- 
giance contains  the  words,  "under  God,' 
and   tests  are  now  underway   on  this 

point. 

Mr  SIMPSON.  The  Senator  i»  cor- 
rect In  1954,  Congress  Inserted  the 
words  "under  God"  In  the  pledge  of  alle- 
giance. That  was  an  indication  of  our 
belief  in  the  Supreme  Being. 

Mr  THURMOND.  The  Senator  has 
made  a  statement  to  which  people 
should  give  conslderaUon.  because  there 
are  many  who  do  not  distinguish  be- 
tween the  separation  of  church  and 
state  and  the  separation  of  Ood  and 
state.  The  Senator  has  said  so  weU 
that  he  believes  in  the  separation  of 
church  and  state,  Just  as  I  do,  and 
I  am  sure  the  American  people  as  a 
whole  do. 

But  the  Senator  also  says,  *  but  not 
in  the  separation  of  Ood  and  state." 

In  other  words,  the  Senator  feels  that 
since  our  Nation  has  a  Christian  heri- 
tage we  do  not  believe  In  trying  to  sepa- 
rate'God  and  State  because  we  beUeve 
in  the  Supreme  Being.    Our  whole  Gov- 
ernment history,  embracing  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  many  other 
documents  which  the  Senator  has  cited 
reaffirms  the  belief  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  a  supreme  being,  is  that  not  true? 
Mr   SIMPSON.     The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely  correct.     It   is  my   fervent  and 
prayerful  hope  that  we  will  not  stray 
from  that  straight  and  narrow  path. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  to  the  belief  of  the 
winner  of  the  recent  court  case  concern- 
ing prayer  in  school.  The  position  tak- 
en by  that  Maryland  atheists— and  I  am 
quoting  from  her  statement  before  the 
Supreme  Court — is: 

We  find  the  Bible  to  be  naxiaeatlng.  hlatorl- 
cally  inaccurate,  replete  with  the  ravings  of 
madmen.  We  find  Ood  to  be  sadistic,  brutal, 
and  a  representation  of  hatred,  vengeance. 
We  find  the  Lord's  Prayer  to  be  that  muttered 
by  worms  groveling  for  meager  existence  in  a 
traumatic,  paranoid  world. 
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That  type  of  language  Is  from  the  per- 
son whose  prayer  case  was  sustained  in 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Supreme 
Court  now  opens  Its  sessicHis  with  the 
words  "Ood  save  the  United  States  and 
this  honorable  Court."  Who  knows  but 
that  at  the  next  opening  of  the  session 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  some  session 
In  the  future,  it  may  determine  not  to 
do  that.  I  am  sure  all  Senators  wish, 
as  the  American  people  wish,  that  the 
custom  will  continue,  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  continue  to  open  its  sessions 
with  the  words.  "Ood  save  the  United 


States  and  this  honorable  Court."  Un- 
less Congress  takes  some  action  to  show 
that  It  Is  not  In  accord  with  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  on  this  subject, 
is  it  not  possible  that  those  noble  words 
might  even  be  omitted  In  the  future? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  There  Is  that  possibil- 
ity. I  believe  scmie  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  are  a  bit  unhappy 
with  the  majority  opinion  In  the  prayer 
case  because  of  the  neutrality  doctrine, 
and  they  would  like  to  get  away  from  it. 
My  proposed  amendment  to  the  first 
amendment  would  give  them  that  "out." 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  will  agree  that  athe- 
ists in  the  United  States— those  who  do 
not  believe  in  God— constitute  a  small 
minority? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    There  is  no  question 

about  that. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Yet  tiiey  have  been 
able  to  go  to  court  and  persuade  the 
Highest  Court  in  the  land  to  hand  down 
a  decision  supporting  their  position  and 
thinking  which  may  ccanpletely  take  God 
out  of  our  national  life  altogether. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  If  there  continue  to 
be  such  cases,  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are 
God-fearing  people;  but  by  the  same 
token  I  believe  the  recent  Court  inter- 
pretation of  the  first  amendment,  in  the 
light  of  history  and  all  the  research  that 
I  have  done  is  subject  to  conjecture  and 
opposition. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  As  the  Senator  has 
so  ably  stated,  the  Government's  role  in 
neutrality  should  be  between  the  denomi- 
nations or  sects  of  religion  and  not  be- 
tween the  religious  and  the  nonrellgious. 
That  is  based  on  the  principle  that 
America  has  a  Christian  heritage,  and 
that  it  should  be  continued. 

Again,  I  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
able  Senator  from  Wyoming.  I  am 
proud  that  there  is  In  the  Senate  a  man 
of  such  great  ability  and  dedication,  who 
is  rendering  the  State  of  Wyoming  and 
the  Nation  a  valuable  service. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  over-generous  remarks.  My  as- 
sociation with  many  Senators  has  given 
me  the  courage  to  concern  myself  with 
this  subject  and  try  to  do  something 

about  It. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  proud  to  join 
the  Senator  In  his  constitutional  amend- 
ment, of  which  I  am  a  coauthor. 

Mr  SIMPSON.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAIoL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  was  happy  to 
join  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  in  spon- 
soring this  joint  resolution,  because  I  be- 
lieve the  situation  should  be  clarified, 
and  I  am  glad  that  he  has  taken  steps 

to  do  so.  «        .  , 

Each  of  us  may  have  a  different  way  or 
worshiping  God,  but  there  Is  no  reason 
why  the  worship  of  Ood  should  not  be 
permitted. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  believe  I  can  add  to  that  by  way 
of  stating  something  my  mother  told  me 
many  years  ago: 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  purpose  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  to  make 
It  clear  that  worship  should  be  continued 
without  Involving  the  question  of  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  to 
the  fact  that  every  time  a  Senator  enters 
the  Chamber,  he  enters  under  the  words 
"In  God  We  Trust." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  hope  that  the  words 
"In  God  We  Trust"  will  always  remain 

there.  ^     ^    ^^ 

Mr.    SALTONSTALL.     I    thank    the 

Senator.  ,      ^ 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  his  cosponsor- 
ship  of  my  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 

yield?  _,  ,^  ^ 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to 

the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr     HICKENLOOPER.    I    cwnmend 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  for  his  schol- 
arly dispassionate,  and  highly  Informa- 
tive speech,  the  import  of  which  I  believe 
lies  deep  in  the  heart  of  every  American. 
This  subject  has  caused  a  considerable 
amount  of  difficulty  in  the  thinking  of 
many  Americans  as  to  how  to  properly 
approach  it.    Scarcely  anyone  will  dis- 
agree with  the  statement  that  the  whole 
American  concept  of  justice  between  men 
is  founded  upon  spiritual  values  which 
we  denominate  as  a  belief  in  a  Supreme 
Being   and  In  God.   regardless  of  the 
church   we  belong   or   the   reUgion  we 
profess. 

There  may  be  a  few  in  the  country— 
although  I  doubt  whether  their  number 
is  as  great  as  some  believe — who  do  not, 
either  overtly  or  secretiy.  profess  a  be- 
lief in  a  Supreme  Being,  who  do  not  have 
some  dependence  upon  a  faith  in  that 
Supreme  Being,  and  who  do  not  from 
time  to  time  take  comfort  in  His  pres- 
ence. Perhaps  the  Supreme  Court  has 
become  more  materialistic  in  its  deci- 
sions. Perhaps  I  am  hypertechnlcal  in 
my  view,  but  I  wonder  If.  In  the  decision 
to  which  the  Senator  refers,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  not  missed  the  real  basis  of  its 
reason  for  existence. 

Some  years  ago.  when  I  was  a  young 
lawyer,  a  very  wise  old  judge  in  our  dis- 
trict, who  had  been  on  the  bench  for 
many  years,  made  a  very  interesting  ob- 
servation. I  picked  him  up  to  take  him 
to  the  courthouse,  which  was  in  another 
town  at  that  time.  When  I  picked  him 
up  he  was  on  his  front  porch,  reading 
the  Bible.  Just  before  we  started,  he 
took  off  his  glasses  and  said: 

Young  man,  If  all  the  laws  on  the  statute 
books  of  our  State  and  of  our  country,  and 
aU  the  decUlons  of  the  Supreme  Court  were 
suddenly  wiped  out,  and  we  did  not  have 
them  available  any  more,  we  could  write  the 
fundamental  and  basic  concepU  of  our  Uwa 
right  out  of  this  bo<*. 


Th»e  are  as  many  paths  to  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  as  there  are  pe<^e.  and  each  one 
is  holy. 


He  tapped  the  Bible  as  he  said  that. 
He  said: 

•nils  U  where  they  come  from. 

He  meant  the  laws  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  in  the  New  Testament,  and  tiie 
lessons  that  are  expounded  in  the  Bible, 
and  the  equities  and  decencies  betweei 
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the  people,  that  are  expounded  In  the 
Bible  as  repreaentlng  the  basis  of  the 
whole  concept  of  the  American  system 
of  government.  SUte  and  naUonal.  I 
have  often  thought  how  true  that  was. 

The  point  is  we  must  learn  to  differ- 
entiate between  the  State  using  »t8  pow- 
er to  inflict  a  particular  type  of  beuei 
on  people,  which  Is  definitely  prohibited 
by  the  ConsUtution.  and  using  the  power 
of  the  State  to  exclude  the  acknowledg- 
ment let  us  say.  in  a  pubUc  Institution 
of  that  spiritual  reliance  which  most  peo- 
ple depend  upon. 

While  I  have  not  yet  Joined  as  a  spon- 
sor of  the  Senator's  amendment,  as  I  told 
him  the  other  day.  I  wished  to  examine 
it  carefully  before  I  become  a  sponsor. 
tf  I  decide  to  become  one.  I  have  not 
been  fully  assured  as  to  what  the  lan- 
guage means.  I  a«Tee  thoroughly  in  the 
spirit  of  the  proposal.  I  shall  study  h^ 
presentaUon.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  wish  to  be  of  any  assistance  In  further- 
ing the  appropriate  resolution  of  this 
paxticular  situation  in  accordance  with 
what  I  beUeve  to  be  the  basic  and  fibrous 
concept  of  the  American  system  and  the 
desires  of  the  American  people  them- 
selves as  a  spiritual  people. 

I  thank  the  SoJator  for  the  educa- 
Uon  he  has  given  us  In  his  speech  thus 
far.  I  ccmgratalate  him.  It  Is  worth- 
while to  have  the  research  and  preaen- 
tatJon  he  is  glTing  ua. 

Mr  sniPSON.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  He  knows  the  high  regard  in 
which  I  hold  him.  I  certainly  hope  he 
will  see  fit  to  Join  in  sponsoring  the 
amendment  and  to  offer  any  soluUon  or 
any  suggeation  with  respect  to  it.  As 
I  ^lA  I  have  no  pride  of  authorship  in 
presenting  the  propoaed  amendment.  I 
have  done  the  best  I  could  with  what 
talents  God  has  endowed  me. 

In  view  of  what  the  Senator  has  said. 
I  wish  to  ten  him  that  I  have  known 
Judges  of  that  caliber,  and  I  wish  there 
were  more  of  them. 

Under  the  present  sUtus  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  the  school 
prayer  case,  we  are  probably  violating 
the  spirit  and  the  Intent  of  the  first 
amendment  to  the  ConstltuUon  at  the 
opening  of  the  sessions  of  the  Senate. 
Certainly  the  prayer  breakfast  group, 
which  meets  In  the  Vandenberg  Dining 
Room  Is  fioutlng  the  law.  because  under 
the  McCollum  case  any  prayer  held  In 
a  pubUc  place  is  contrary  to  the  first 
amendment. 

Mr   ERVIN     Mr   President.  I  wonder 

If  the  Senator   from   Wyoming   would 

permit  me  to  teU  a  story  at  this  point. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    I  would  be  delighted 

to  have  the  Senator  do  so. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  story  Illustrates  the 
point  the  Senator  la  making  with  respect 
to  the  peculiar  condition  In  which  we 
find  ourselves  as  a  result  of  the  decision 
in  the  school  prayer  cases.  It  is  » 
humorous  story,  but  I  do  believe  It  U- 
lustratea  the  situation  In  which  we  find 
ourselves. 

A  schoolteacher  went  into  a  class- 
room early  one  morning,  about  20  min- 
utes before  the  class  was  supposed  to 
meet.  There  she  saw  a  number  of  t»y» 
In  a  huddle  on  their  knees.  She  went 
to  thf!f"  and  demanded  of  them,  in  a 
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stem  tone  of  voice,  "What  are  you  boys 

dc^ng?" 
One  of  the  boys  said.  "We  are  shooting 

craps." 

She  said.  "Oh.  that's  all  right  I  was 
afraid  you  were  praying." 

Mr  SIMPSON.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HART.  Vic.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  SIMPSON.    I  yield. 

Mr  HART.  I  am  about  to  venture  out 
on  the  thinnest  of  all  political  ice.  I  am 
deUghted  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  asked  the  Congress  care- 
fully to  reassure  that  we  are  a  nation 
under  God.    I  am  all  for  that. 

Now  comes  the  very  risky  "but."  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  referred  to  the 
mother  who  came  to  him  and  asked  him 
to  explain  to  her  two  children  why  they 
could  not  say  a  prayer  in  school. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    Yes. 

B^  HART.  Let  us  not  blink  a  very 
difficult  problem  that  we  have.  It  strikes 
me  that  it  would  be  no  less  difficult  to 
be  approached  by  a  mother  who  would 
ask  the  Senator  to  explain  to  her  two 
chUdren  why  they  had  been  asked  to 
say  a  prayer  which  was  not  their  prayer 

at  all. 

I  would  not  wish  to  impose  my  prayer 
formula  In  a  pubUc  school  on  children 
whose  faith  was  not  my  faith. 

Mr  SIMPSON.  That  is  why  the 
amendment  calls  for  voluntary  adher- 
ence and  no  compulsion. 

Mr  HART.  To  pursue  the  point  a  llt- 
Ue  further,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
says  this  Is  voluntary.  VolunUry  In  what 
sense'  The  children  I  seek  to  raise  are 
encouraged  to  recite  the  "Ave  Maria." 
In  this  my  chUdren  are  In  the  minority. 
In  the  unlikely  event  It  was  that  prayer 
which  a  teacher  asked  to  be  recited  in 
a  pubUc  school,  what  of  the  non-CathoUc 
students  In  the  class?  Would  they  be 
expected  to  leave?  And  is  that  "volun- 
tary"? 

Blr  SIMPSON.  No:  they  would  not 
have  to  participate.  In  the  New  York 
prayer  cases,  the  nub  was  that  the  prayer 
was  composed  and  imposed  upon  the 
children  by  the  State  authorlUes.  and 
that  is  what  made  it  contrary  to  the 
first  amendment  to  the  ConsUtuUon. 

I  am  not  disagreeing  with  the  Inter- 
preUtlon.  and  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
criticizing  the  Supreme  Court.  All  I  am 
trying  to  bring  about  is  an  amendment 
which  wlU  clarify  the  first  amendment  so 
that  Its  true  meaning  and  purpose  can  be 
adhered  to. 

Mr.  HART.  The  reason  I  make  this 
point  Is  that  at  the  outset  we  be  con- 
scious, laudatory  as  Is  the  objective  of 
Insuring  the  acknowledgment  that  there 
Is  a  Divine  Creator,  we  must  realise  that 
there  are  many  children  with  many 
different  prayer  formulas  In  public 
schools. 

Mr  SIMPSON.  That  has  always  been 
true  throughout  our  history. 

Mr.  HART.  We  are  approaching  an 
extremely  difficult  problem.  I.  f ot  one, 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  we  re«olve 
this  dilemma  by  saying  to  a  13 -year-old 
senaiUve  child.  U  it  is  a  prayer  that  you 
do  not  believe  in,  leave  the  room;  that  is 
all  right."  That  does  not  fit  my  defini- 
tion of  "voluntary  choice." 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
leaving.  It  is  a  question  of  not  having 
to  respond  to  prayer.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
staying  there  but  not  responding. 

Mr.  HART.  This  suggests  what  has 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  more  logical  way  to 
approach  the  question.  Why  not  an 
amendment  that  wlU  Insure  that  there 
may  be  a  period  of  silence  in  a  public 
school  classroom,  where  one  child  can 
Invoke  God  as  he  has  been  Uught  and 
understands  Him.  and  the  child  next  to 
him  as  he  has  been  taught  and  believes? 
Or  If  a  child  would  daydream,  so  be  it. 
That  would  be  a  third  choice. 

Beyond  that.  It  seems  to  be  there  Is  an 
enormous  element  of  pressure  Involved 
in  sajring  to  an  impressionable  child,  "If 
you  don't  want  to  stand  up  with  the  rest 
of  us.  sit  down;  it  is  aU  right."  That 
would  almost  put  a  fire  under  the  child 
to  require  him  to  stand  up.  I  raise  this 
question  only  to  insure  at  the  outset  that 
we  realize  the  highly  sensiUve  area  Into 
which  It  Is  proposed  to  move.  ^  ,^  ^ 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  am  convinced  that 
my  amendment  covers  some  of  the  points 
that  give  the  Senator  concern. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyomii\g  jrield? 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield. 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  ob- 
serve that  for  practically  170  years  no 
one  found  any  distress  in  prayers  to  God 
which  have  been  spoken  in  various  ways 
at  public  functions  and  in  schools. 

But  because  one  Individual  filed  a  case 
in  court,  the  Supreme  Court  has  swept 
aside  170  years  of  tranquil  life.  It  has 
no  difficulty  in  suggesting  the  idea,  as 
Bishop  Sheen  has  said.  "Thou  shalt  not 
pray  "  In  my  opinion,  that  Is  the  Issue. 
In  effect,  the  Court  has  said  to  every 
American.  "Thou  shalt  not  pray." 

The  issue  is  of  far  greater  importance 
to  me.  so  far  as  the  future  life  of  our 
country  Is  concerned,  than  some  other 
problems  that  face  our  people.  For  170 
years,  public  prayer  created  no  trouble 
of  any  kind  whatsoever. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  HabtI  that  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
may  require  refinement.  But  we  can- 
not wait.  Something  must  be  done.  If 
we  wait  until  a  perfectly  acceptable  res- 
olution is  prepared.  I  predict  that  there 
will  never  be  a  rectificaUon  of  the  wrong 
that  has  happened. 

Mr  SIMPSON.  I  would  hope  that  a 
proper  soluUon  would  be  reached. 
There  are  IndlcaUons  of  a  moral  decay 
that  is  unwarranted  and  unwanted.  We 
need  to  reassure  the  people  that  there  Is 
no  such  thing  as  the  so-called  11th 
commandment. 

Much  needs  to  be  done.  I  have  said 
many  times  that  there  is  no  pride  of 
authorahlp  in  this  proposal.  I  would 
certainly  want  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  including  men 
of  such  caliber  as  the  Senator  from  North 
CaroUna  [Mr  ErvtkI.  and  other  able 
lawyers,  such  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  LAtJSCHX] ,  a  distinguished  lawyer  in 
his  own  right,  to  be  of  assistance  in  add- 
ing to  or  perfecting  the  amendment.  I 
would  certainly  welcome  such  help. 

Mr.    HOLLAND.     Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Some  weeks  ago,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
was  gracious  enough  to  ask  me  to  Join 
him  in  the  IntroducUon  of  his  amend- 
ment. At  the  time.  I  told  him,  in  effect, 
that  I  expected  to  vote  for  the  bwt 
amendment  that  could  be  proposed  in 
connection  with  this  subject;  but  that 
not  having  had  time  to  study  his  pro- 
posal, I  preferred  not  to  Join  him  at  the 

time.  _ 

At  this  time,  because  of  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  said  about  the 
genesis  of  the  amendment  and  the  way 
In  which  it  has  been  studied,  particu- 
larly its  approval  by  eminent  members 
of  the  American  bar,  I  should  like  very 
much  to  have  him  add  my  name  as  one 
of  the  cosponsors  of  his  amendment.  I 
would  appreciate  it  If  he  would  aUow  me 
to  become  a  cosponsor. 

Mr  SIMPSON.  I  can  only  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  I  am  over- 
Joyed  at  his  desire  to  Join  as  a  cosponsor. 
Not  only  does  It  add  to  my  own  deUght; 
I  am  sure  his  action  wUl  be  persuasive 
with  our  colleagues.  ^  ,^    „       ♦„, 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  for  allowing  me  to  Join 
as  a  cosponsor  at  this  late  date. 

In  my  own  Journeys  around  Florida. 
I  find  widespread  confusion  about  the 
meaning  of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
in  this  group  of  cases.     For  example,  i 
have  had  good  citizens  say:  "How  Is  It 
that  when  we  visit  the  Senate,  we  hear 
a  chaplain  pray  either  for  the  Senate 
or  for  the  country,  whichever  may  be 
the  case,  at  the  beginning  of  each  ses- 
sion?   When  we  go  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  same  thing  Is  true.    We 
understand  that  both  of  those  eminent 
chaplains  are  paid  out  of  public  funds. 
We  do  not  understand  that  there  is  any 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  those  chaplains  their 
well-earned    salaries.      How    is   it   that 
they,  exercising  their  reUgion  as  they  do 
In  their  fervent  prayers,  and  being  paid 
for  that  service,  have  not  been  brought 
within  the  scope  of  the  decisions  of  the 

Court?"  ,  _,     .. 

Frankly,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  been  unable  to  answer,  except  to  say 
that  he  thinks  the  pracUce  In  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government  is 
sounder  than  that  which  is  apparently 
embraced  by  the  members  of  the  su- 
preme tribunal. 

A  second  question  which  citizens  a^ 
is-  "How  is  it  that  in  every  branch  of  the 
Armed   Forces,   where   our   young   men 
and  young  women  serve,  they  we  min- 
istered to  by  chaplains  of  various  faiths 
who  are  paid  out  of  Goverrunent  ap- 
propriations.   The  services  of  chaplains 
in  the  cause  of  religion  are  taken  for 
granted,    and    their    ministrations    to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  re- 
garded as  a  necessity  without  which  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  would  be 
poor  indeed,  when  they  needed  spiritual 
advice  or  comfort,  and  without  the  ex- 
istence of  whom  the  parents  and  rela- 
Uves  of  the  young  men  and  the  young 
women  in  the  Armed  Forces  would  feel 
that  they   should  be  much  more  con- 
cerned about  the  welfare  of  their  be- 
loved ones  in  the  Armed  Forces?" 


The  question  has  been  asked:   "How 
Is  It  that  this  occurs,   and  apparently 
there  Is  no  obJecUon  to  that  pracUce?" 
Frankly,  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
been  unable  to  answer  those  questions. 
A  third  matter  that  has  been  called 
to  my  attention  Is  that  whenever  a  new 
President  Is  Inaugurated,  there  Is  prayer 
not  only  from  the  lips  and  the  heart  of 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  clergy 
of   the   faith  of  the   President  who  is 
being  Inaugurated  and  sworn  into  the 
most  solemn  and  most  Important  office 
one  can  hold  anywhere  In  the  world,  but 
also  from  members  of  practically  every 
other  group  of  religious  people  that  can 
be    mentioned,    meaning    the    membera 
of  the  clergy  from  the  Catholic  faith, 
from  some  Protestant  faiths,  or  perhaps 
several  from  the  Jewish  faith,  the  Orth- 
odox Greek  faith,  the  Coptic  faith,  and 
other  faiths.    Sometimes  I  have  found 
it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  dictionary 
to  understand  what  faith  was  being  rep- 
resented   by    distinguished    clergymen 
who  have  appeared  at  various  Inaugura- 
tions which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to 
attend  as  a  citizen. 

I  have  been  asked:  "How  Is  It  that 
this  occurs,  with  the  manifest  desire 
upon  the  part  of  the  person  being  In- 
augurated as  President,  and  also  a  man- 
ifest des^e  upon  the  part  of  the  public, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  being 
present,  and  probably  millions  listening 
over  the  airwaves.  How  is  It  that  no 
objection  Is  made  to  this  practice"? 

Frankly,  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
not  been  able  to  give  any  clear  and  cred- 
ible reply,  other  than  to  say  he  thinks 
those  practices  which  I  have  Just  recited 
are  much  sounder  and  much  more  In 
accord  with  the  views  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  and  the  religious  faith  of  the 
Pounding  Fathers,  their  reliance  upon 
divine  providence  which  shows  so  clear- 
ly In  all  of  our  fundamental  documents, 
and  which  our  Nation  relies  upon.     I 
think  that  is  a  sounder  Interpretation 
of  our  Constitution,  and  of  our  form  of 
government,  and  of  our  national  objec- 
tives than  is  embraced  In  these  recent 
decisions  which  the  Senator  has  so  ably 
mentioned. 

I  wonder  whether  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  had  similar 
Inquiries  addressed  to  him — and.  If  he 
has,  I  wonder  whether  he  has  had  an- 
swers satisfactory  either  to  himself  or 
to  questioning  citizens — on  the  points  I 
have  mentioned. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    The  observations  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  relate  to  ex- 
periences similar  to  ones  I  have  had: 
and  this  situation  emphasizes  the  need 
for  a  change  and  for  the  adoption  of 
such  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
because  I  can  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida — as  the  Supreme  Court  Indicated 
In  the  dicta  In  Its  opinion — ^that.  In  ef- 
fect, we  are  In  technical  violation  of  that 
opinion,  as  a  result  of  the  things  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  mentioned.   So 
If  we  wish  to  get  back  on  the  track  and 
continue  the  traditions  which  are  inher- 
ent In  this  nation,  which  is  a  religious 
nation,  we  need  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  will  clarify  the  first 
amendment  and  prevent  the  Supreme 


Court  from  engaging  In  such  an  Inter- 
pretation. ^„ 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  again 
to  me? 
Mr.  SIMPSON.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  have  read  in  the 
press — and  at  times  I  have  witnessed 
those  ceremonies— that  when  most  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  even 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
assumed  their  duties,  they  Insisted  upon 
being  sworn  in.  and  most  of  them  asked 
to  have  their  mother's  Bible  used— or 
perhaps  a  family  Bible  dating  even  fur- 
ther back — so  that  the  utmost  of  tradi- 
tion would  be  attached  to  their  assump- 
tion of  the  serious  duties  which  they 
assumed  by  the  oath  they  took  In  pur- 
suance  of   whatever  personal  religious 
faith    they    have.    The    Senator    from 
Wyoming  Is  familiar  with  that  practice. 
How  does  he  square  that  pracUce  with 
the  decision  of  some  of  the  other  JusUces 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  little  later,  as 
handed  down  In  the  various  school  cases? 
Mr    SIMPSON.     I  cannot  square  It: 
and  i  say  that  all  of  us  are  In  a  posi- 
tion of  being  in  technical  violation  of 
that  Supreme  Court  decision. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
frwn  WycMning.  both  for  his  courtesy  to 
me  and  for  the  care  he  has  exercised  In 
the  preparation  of  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Let  me  ask  whether  he  recalls  that  one 
of  the  distinguished  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  one  of  those  declsloiw 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  In  his  judg- 
ment no  public  money  could  be  paid  to 
anyone  for  any  exercise  of  religion  or 
any  religious  ceremony. 

Mr.    SIMPSON.     The   Senator   from 
Florida  knows  that  that  Is  In  the  deci- 
sion. ,^    ^.    ^ 
Mr.    HOLLAND.      How    could    that 
philosophy  be  squared  with  all  the  In- 
stances  I   have   recited   and   the   ones 
which  have  been  recited  to  me  by  God- 
fearing people  of  various  faiths,  both 
from  my  own  State  and  other  SUtes. 
either  when  I  have  met  them  or  when 
they   have  been  enough   concerned   to 
write  to  me  about  this  matter?     How 
can  we  square  the  philosophy  expressed 
in  that  decision  with  what  Is  so  clearly 
an  established  practice  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  In  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government, 
and  also  to  a  certain  degree  even  In  the 
judicial  branch  itself? 

Mr  SIMPSON.  It  carmot  be  squared. 
But  we  can  thank  Almighty  God  that 
that  was  a  concurring  statement,  not  a 
statement  by  a  majority  of  the  Supreme 

Court. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  recalls.  I  am  s\ire.  that  that 
was  a  sUtement  In  a  minority  opinion, 
although  it  was  one  which  upheld  the 
majority  decision,  and  was  but  an  tx- 
presslon  of  the  mind  of  the  Justtce  who 
wrote  that  minority  opinion — and  I  do 
not  know  how  many  others  might  have 
entertained  the  same  opinion— to  the  ef- 
fect that  public  funds  could  not  under 
any  circumstances  be  spent  for  a  service 
In  the  religious  field. 

My  feeling  Is  that  that  Is  a  part  of  a 
group  of  decisions;  and  we  do  not  know 
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how  far  that  phlloaophy  extend.  »m«>ng 
the  membem  of  the  Supreme  Court,  be- 
cause that  WM  a  special  concurring  ml- 

"^^rS^^^Senator  from  WyomlngJ 
wish  him  the  utmost  success.  I  «nau 
guDDort  the  consUtuUonal  amendment 
Si  S?Spoi«.  and  I  am  deUghted  he  hM 
SjndSTsuch  an  e^"'^-!^**^.  ^j 
connecUon   with   Its  preparation,   as   I 

knew  he  would.  .^ 

Mr.  KRVIN.  Mr  P^^*:"*'  T^^ 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  brtefly  to 
^Sltta  understood.  »>y  JJJJ^^VJ 
consent,  that  In  doing  «)  he  J^^'^ 
his  right  to  the  floor—*)  that  I  may 
make  some  observaUons-* 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  I*  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  to  so 
ordered. 

Mr  SIMPSON.    I  yield. 
Mr   ERVIN.    It  has  always  »««««<»« 
m*  that  the  Supreme  Court  ought  not 
Z^e  acLpted  jurisdlcUon  to  those 
^Sar  cases.     I  say  this  because  it 
^always  been  held  that  a  P^rson^ 
nn  standing  to  sue  unless  he  has  a  sum- 
S^t^  InlSrest  which  entities  him  to 
^e     so  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
why  plaintiffs  who  were  not  required  to 
participate  In  those  ceremonies  or  wl^ 
Ihe  parento  of  chUdren  who  were  not  r^ 
quired  to  participate  In  tiiose  ceremorUes 
hadV standing  to  question  tiie  constitu- 
tionality of  tiie  action  of  others. 

In  addition.  It  seems  to  me  that  after 
the  supreme  Court  accepted  Jurisdiction 
the  Court  should  have  adhered  to  one  of 
uTearUest  and  best-esUbllshed  rules  for 
the  construction  of  constitutional  prln- 
dples.  That  rule  is  tiiat  in  determining 
SS  meaning  of  a  constitutional  provl- 
slon  tiie  Court  will  give  great  weight  to 
tiie  practical  construction  which,  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  has  been  PUt  upon 
that    constitutional    provision    by    the 

^?^Lms  to  me-and  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  whetiier  he  agrees  with 
this   observation— tiiat   from    tiie    time 
when  the  first  amendment  became  part 
of  the  U  S.  Constitution,  around  the  year 
1790    down  to  tiie  date  of  these  deci- 
sions. Uie  people  of  tiie  United  SUtes  and 
Uie  Federal  officials  and  the  SUte  offi- 
cials placed  tills  practical  InterpreUtion 
upon  tills  aspect  of  tiie  first  amend- 
ment  namely,  that  the  first  amendment 
did  not  prohibit  the  simple  reclUtion  of 
nonsectarlan  prayers  or  the  simple  read- 
ing of  excerpts  from  religious  books.  II 
those  who  did  not  wish  to  participate  Iri 
such  prayers  or  reading   were  excused 
from  doing  so.  and  If  no  effort  was  made, 
in  connection  with  the  prayers  or  Uie 
reading,  to  proselyte  or  convert  people  to 
a  particular  form  of  religion. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  under  that 
practical  construction,  the  Supreme 
Court  should  have  ruled  that  tiie  first 
amendment  permitted  the  saying  of 
nonsectiirlan  prayers  and  the  reading  of 
religious  Uterature  If  there  was  freedom 
to  absUln  from  participation  by  those 
who  did  not  elect  to  participate,  and  If 
there  was  no  effort  to  proselyte  people. 

Mr  SIMPSON.  If  a  distingiiished 
jurist  of  the  caliber  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  la  con- 


cerned and  bewildered  by  the  Supreme 
Courts  taking  Jurisdiction,  tiien  Just 
think  what  happened  In  the  mind  of  a 
small  town  lawyer  from  Wyoming. 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  tiiank  ttie  Senator 
from  Wyoming  for  his  compliment,  but 
I  assure  him  tiiat  I  am  an  exceedingly 
small  town  lawyer,  myself. 
nSr  SIMPSON.  Well,  tiie  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  a  very  able  one. 
and  much  more  able  tiian  tills  ^*tor. 

I  share  tiie  concern  of  tiie  Senator 
from  Nortii  Carolina.  As  tiie  Senator 
knows,  in  my  presentation  I  h*^e  »>* 
taken  issue  with  the  Supreme  Court  on 
the  decision.  It  Is  a  fait  accompU.  By 
the  same  token,  corrective  steps  must  be 

taken. 

Mr  ERVIN  The  amendment  pro- 
Dosed  by  the  Senator  Is  an  effort  to  make 
iOemr  by  a  proper  constitutional  process 
tiiat  the  practical  Interpretation  placed 
upon  tiie  amendment  by  tiie  P«>P^»^d 
the  officials  of  tiie  SUte  and  Federal 
governments  for  almost  170  years  is  a 

proper  one.  ^       .         .  ^. 

Mr     SIMPSON.    The     Senator    has 

made  a  very  clear  «»<»  »«**^*  JJ^^ 
ment.  to  which  I  fully  »^»«rlbe,^„^ 
thank  tiie  Senator  for  his  contribution 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio.  

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  have  been  deeply 
impressed  by  tiie  beUef  tiiat  whenever 
tiiere  Is  a  predisposition  and  a  de^to 
do  a  thing— It  makes  no  deference 
whetiier  It  Is  ttie  Supreme  Cpu^  °LiS^ 
united  Stiites  or  a  Justice  of  the  pea^ 
in  Cleveland— ways  and  means  will  be 
found  to  do  that  to  which  there  is  a  pre- 
disposition 

I  had  a  law  partner  who  tiled  a  case 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio.  The 
man  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard— an  ex- 
ceUent  mind  In  law.  He  prepared  what 
he  thought  was  an  impregnable  brtel 
against  a  finding  adverse  to  him  But 
tiie  decision  of  the  supreme  court  was 
adverse. 

He  visited  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
court  of  Ohio  whom  he  knew  very  well 
and  said.  ''Mr.  Justice,  how  were  you 
able  to  overrule  the  line  of  caseswWch 
I  submitted  In  support  of  my  position 
In  the  case?"  „    . 

The  Supreme  Court  Justice  replied. 
•Mr  X  you  were  bom  and  raised  on  a 
farm,  i  was  bom  and  raised  on  a  farm. 
YOU  have  never  been  able  to  build  a 
fence  to  keep  a  boar  from  augering 
through  It  If  he  so  desired.' 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Supreme  Court 
looked  around  for  reasons  to  invalidate 
the  utterance  of  prayer  In  the  schools. 
I  repeat  what  I  said  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  a  moment  ago.    For  the 
past    20    years    I    have    been    making 
speeches  about  atiielstic  Russia,  where 
thTmention  of  God  U  a  crime.    What 
about  tiie  mention  of  God  In  our  schools 
today'     What  about  Communists  being 
able   to   teU    their    people   tiiat   in   the 
United  SUtes  children  are  not  allowed 
to  pray  In  their  schools?     What  a  great 
weapon  tiiat  is  In  the  hands  of  tiie  Propa- 
gandisU   In   the   Communist  countrtM. 
We  must  face  the  Issue.     Shall  we  be 
permitted  to  harbor  tiie  beUef  tiiat  tiiere 


Is  a  supreme  being?     I  do  not  wish  the 
Government  to  teU  me  tiiat  I  must  te- 
Ueve  or  tiiat  I  must  not  beUeve.     How- 
ever  I  do  not  wish  ttie  Government  to 
tell  me  tiiat  tiie  atheists  shall  have  pre- 
ferential treaunent  in  the  -ch^ols  °ver 
thoae  who.  by  Intuition  and  ln*tlnct^be- 
lieve   tiiat   tiiere    is    a   supreme   being. 
That  is  tiie  situation  In  which  we  find 
ourselves.     The    cards    "T  "tacked    In 
favor    of    tiie    atheists.    The    di<»    are 
iJIded  m  favor  of  tiie  atiielsU..    Some- 
thing must  be  done  about  Procuring  Jus- 
tice for  those  who  beUeve  tiiat  tiiere  Is 

a  supreme  t)elng.  , 

Mr  SIMPSON.  I  agree  with  many  of 
tiie  tilings  which  tiie  Senator  from  Ohio 
hslsii^  I  have  had  the  same  feeli^s 
as  he  has  expressed.  I  hope  that  the 
^emlmSit.  of  which  tiie  Senator  from 
Ohio  Is  a  coeponsor.  will  accomplish  its 

^"[bXve  that  a  constitutional!  am^d- 
ment  Is  necessary  to  clarify  the  true 
meaning  of  ttie  first  amendment.  How 
do  VoTdraft  an  amendment  tiiat  wiU 
?leiily  SUte  what  you  ^^^^^l 
is  understandable?  At  best  this  Js  a 
difficult  assignment,  but  I  helleve  that  I 
have  a  draft  which  meets  all  tiie  ques- 
Uons  and  still  accomplishes  our  objec- 

**"!?  may  be  helpful  for  a  better  under- 
stiuiding  and  to  develop  some  legislative 
history.  If  I  give  a  very  short  «wmmary  of 
the  tiiought  processes  that  developed  over 
a  period  of  several  months  while  this 
amendment  was  in  its  gesUtion  period^ 
In  an  effort  to  summarize  my  study.  I 
will  probably  be  guilty  of  oversimplifying 
tiie  proposition,  but  I  feel  tiie  summary 
is  worth  that  risk. 
Plrst.    Our     first     amendment     now 

reads 


CongTMS  »h»ll  make  no  Uw  respiting  an 
eatablUtunent  at  religion. 

I  do  not  object  to  the  ti^e  and  :eel 
meaning  of  tills  clause,  but  I  do  object  to 
Its  recent  InterpreUtion.  ,^  ,„  . 

second.  HOW  can  tills  be  said  In  a 
way  Which  will  make  it  crystal  clear  to 
aU  readers?  The  obverse  of  the  first 
amendment  would  be:  •Notiilng  shall 
prevent  Congress  from  enacting  any  law 
wltii  respect  to  religion;  except  that  Con- 
gress  shaU  enact  no  law  esUblishlng  an 
organised  church  or  religious  association 
as  a  preferred  or  favored  church  or  re- 
ligious association." 

This  suggestion  is  objectionable  tor 
several  reasons,  but  tiie  primary  reasons 
are  that  it  would  upset  a  great  deal  of 
Federal  tiilnklng  and  overrule  many  of 
our  Supreme  Court  decisions  that  neea 
not  be  disturbed  For  example,  the 
Zorach  case,  which  was  a  perfectiy  fine 
decision.  _,     ,  . 

It  would  also  esUbllsh  the  principle 
that  Federal  moneys  could  be  asked  for 
the  support  of  parochial  schools,  and 
other  religious  activities,  as  long  as  no 
religion  is  given  a  preference.    However. 
it  would  satisfy  some  of  our  objectives. 
It  would  permit  the  saying  of  a  voluntary 
nondenominational  prayer  in  our  pub- 
lic institutions  and  perpetuate  the  right 
to  express  our  faith  In  God  on  our  coins 
and  currency,  In  our  courts,  halls  oi 
legislation,    and    so    forth.    But.    ever 
present,  as  Is  tiie  case  wlUi  »o  many 
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things,  the  broad  Federal  scope  would 
not  permit  the  needed  flexlblUty  to  meet 
the  particular  needs  of  the  local  cwn- 
munltles. 

ThlrtL  Why  not  take  the  good  aspects 
of  the  above-mentioned  approach  and 
apply  it  to  the  level  of  the  SUte  and  Its 
political  subdivisions?  This  w>proach 
wmild  read  as  follows: 

Notiilng  contained  in  thU  ConBtltuUon 
nhAll  prevent  the  enactment  by  any  State  or 
any  law  wlUi  respect  to  religion;  except  that 
no  State  ahall  enact  any  law  eetabllahlng 
any  organized  church  or  rellgtou»  amocla- 
Uon  of  any  faith.  denomlnaUon.  or  sect  a«  a 
preferred  or  favored  church  or  rellgtous 
Bsaoclatlon. 
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This  approach  offers  a  solution  to  this 
problem  which  concerns  our  Nation.  It 
leaves  Intact  the  case  law  applicable  to 
the  Federal  Government's  relationship 
to  religious  matters.  And  It  places  the 
question  of  reUgious  involvement  with 
the  respective  SUtes  and  their  constitu- 
tions as  the  framers  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution and  the  first  amendment  always 

intonded.  ^  . ,_ 

This  approach  would  satisfy  our  objec- 
tives It  would  remove  the  Federal 
obstacles  and  depending  upon  SUte  law. 
would  permit  the  saying  of  volunUry 
prayers  In  our  public  schools,  the  public 
expression  of  our  love,  dependence,  and 
faith  in  our  God,  and  the  perfection  and 
perpetuation  of  our  religious  heritage 
with  which  God  has  so  cleariy  blessed  us. 
For  purposes  of  clarity,  let  me  propose 
some  questions  that  immediately  come 
to  mind  about  this  amendment. 

Question.  If  this  amendment  were 
adopted  as  part  of  our  Constitution, 
would  It  permit  voluntary  nondenomi- 
natlonal  prayers  In  public  schools? 

Aiwwer.  That  would  depend  upon  the 
State's  constitution,  but  in  every  in- 
stance I  know  of  it  would  be  permissible 
and  I  have  looked  at  them  all. 

Question.  The  amendment  refers  to 
"SUte  law" ;  does  that  mean  that  there 
must  be  a  general  law  applicable  to  the 
whole  SUte? 

Answer.  Not  necessarily.  When  we 
refer  to  the  SUte,  we  also  mean  its  po- 
litical subdivisions.  Consequently.  If 
the  SUte  constitution  provided  that  the 
SUtes  poUtical  subdivisions  would  have 
Jurisdiction  over  certain  matters,  there 
could  be  varying  laws  or  rules  as  long  as 
they  were  within  the  bounds  of  the 
SUte's  constitution. 

Question.  Would  SUte  aid  to  paro- 
chial schools  be  permitted? 

Answer.  Again,  that  would  depend 
upon  the  SUte's  constitution  and  laws. 
Question.  Does  this  amendment  di- 
rectly determine  the  constitutionality  of 
such  things  as  "In  God  We  Trust"  on  our 
coins,  chaplains  in  our  military  service, 
et  cetera? 

Answer.  No.  It  does  not  alter  or  change 
any  of  the  Federal  relationships  with  re- 
ligious questions.  But,  surely,  li 
adopted,  the  moral  persuasion  would  be 
such  that  the  Court  would  not  continue 
on  Its  present  course. 

Question.  What  objections  are  to  be 
made  of  this  approach? 

Answer.  I  know  of  no  serious  objec- 
tions. But.  I  expect  that  It  will  be  ob- 
jected to  by  the  secularists  and  atheists. 


Mr.  President.  I  have  worked  long  and 
hard  on  this  matter.  I  feel  that  this 
approach  meets  the  objections,  satisfies 
our  needs,  and  permits  us  to  maintain 
the  separation  of  church  and  state  but 
does  not  separate  God  and  state  and 
will  perfect  and  perpetuate  the  rich  re- 
ligious heritage  which  this  God-loving 
country  has  enjoyed. 

I  propose  as  the  next  amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution  the  following: 
AancLX  — 

SicnoK  1.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Con- 
stitution shall  prevent  the  enactment  by 
any  State  of  any  law  with  respect  to  religion; 
except  that  no  Stote  shall  enact  any  law 
establishing  any  organised  church  or  reli- 
gious association  of  any  faith,  denomination, 
or  sect  as  a  preferred  or  favored  church  w 
religious  aasocUtlon,  or  enact  any  law  pro- 
hlblUng  the  free  exercise  of  religion. 

S«c  2.  ThU  article  shaU  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
SUtes  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
lU  submission  to  the  States  by  the  Congress. 


I  introduce  the  Senate  Joint  resolu- 
tion on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cxtktis].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  Bocoal.  the 
Senator  frwn  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Biiwrrrl,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
SaltokstallI,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmonb],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  LatjschiI,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Willums]  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  DakoU  [Mr.  Mtjndt], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Bi4r.  Holland]  , 
and    the   Senator    from    Kansas    [Mr. 

CAlLSOIfl. 

I  ask  \manlmous  consent  that  the  Joint 
resolution  be  held  at  the  desk  imtll  Mon- 
day March  23.  1964.  so  that  other  Sen- 
ators who  care  to  Join  as  cosponaors  may 
do  so.  and  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Joint  resolution  be  printed  in 

the  lUcoRD. _.  ^ 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  Joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  In  the  Ricord.  and  held  at  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

The  Joint  resolution  (8 J.  Res.  loi' 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  relating  to 
religion  In  the  United  SUtes.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Simpson  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
titie.  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RicotD,  as  follows: 

SsNATB  Jonrr  Rasoi-tmoN  161 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  reUglon  In  the  United  States 
Whereas  concern  has  been  demonstrated 
throughout  the  Nation  about  the  interpre- 
tation by  the  Supreme  Co\irt  of  the  cla\ise 
relating  to  religion  in  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution;  and 

Whereas  we  are  a  religious  peoirte  whoee 
Institutions  presuppose  a  Supreme  Being; 
and 

Whereas  history  of  man  U  inseparable 
from  the  history  of  religion,  and  the  annals 
of  oMi  Nation  refiect  a  deep  religious  heritage 
which  Americans  want  to  perfect  and  per- 
petuate; and 


Whereas  Government's  role  of  neutraUty 
should  be  between  the  denominations  and 
sects  of  the  religious  and  not  between  the 
religious  and  the  nonrellgious;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  in  the  separation  at 
church  and  state,  but  not  in  the  separation 
of  God  and  staU  or  Ood  and  the  Individual: 
Theref  we  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled   {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein) .  That  the  follow- 
ing article  U  hereby  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment  to   the    Constitution    of    the   United 
States    which  shaU  be  valid  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
foxirths  of  the  several  States: 
"AancLM.  — 
"S«?noK   1.     Nothing  contained   in   this 
constitution  shall  prevent  the  enactment  by 
any  Stote  of  any  law  with  respect  to  religion; 
except  that  no  Stote  shaU   enact  any  law 
eetoblUhlng   any    organised   church    or   re- 
ligious association  of  any  faith,  denomina- 
tion, or  sect  as  a  preferred  or  favored  church 
or  religious  association,  or  enact  any  law  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  of  religion. 

"8»c.  a.  This  article  shall  be  inopera- 
tive unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
Stotes  within  7  years  from  the  date  of  Its 
submission  to  the  Stotes  by  the  Congress." 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  In 
concluding.  I  read  a  short  quoUtion 
from  an  Interesting  book  I  have  Just 
read,  entitied  "The  Dimension  of 
Depth": 

When  God  was  banished  in  the  French 
Revolution,  human  life  was  cheapened. 
What  becomes  of  individual  dignity,  where 
the  stote  is  the  only  deity  to  which  man  can 
bow  down?  If  we  do  not  believe  in  man, 
can  we  truly  believe  in  God?  If  we  believe 
in  God.  must  we  not  truly  beUeve  in  man? 
If  we  believe  in  God  and  man.  may  we  not 
safely  believe  in  ourselves? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
frwn  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  may  now  be 
permitted  to  obtain  the  floor  and  deUver 
his  speech,  and  that  I  may  be  permitted 
to  cwitinue  my  sjjeech  on  some  other 
day  without  that  speech  being  counted 
as  a  second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none;  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSBEUi.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 

names: 

(No.  76  Leg.] 

Anderson            Humphrey  Nel»n 

BarttoCt               Inouye  NeuberBer 

Bayh                   Javlu  Pastore 

Boggs                  Keating  Pearson 

Caiiaon               Kuchel  Pell 

Church               Lausche  Prouty 

Clark                   Long,  Mo.  Proxmlre 

Dirkaen               Mansfield  Riblc<^ 

Douglas              McCarthy  Russell 

fcvln                   McOovsm .  Saltonstall 

OFuenlnc            Metcalf  Blmpeon 

Hart                    MUlcr  WlUiams,  N  J. 

Hartke                Monioney  WUllams.Del. 

Holland               Morton  Young,  Ohio 
Hruska                Moss 

The        FTIESIDINO  OFFICER.    A 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.    Mr.   President,  I 

move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  <n- 
rected  to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent S«iator8. 
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Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary «nquiry.  

^The      PRESIDINO      OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Georgia  wlU  state  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELXu     Is  the  motion  debat- 

^rhe      PRESIDINa      OFFICER.     The 
moUon  is  not  debaUble. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  tlie 
moUon  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  moUon  was  agreed  to^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  wlU  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate.  ^^ 

After  a  UtUe  delay.  Mr.  Cahwow,  Mr. 
CoopiH.  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Donnfiat.  Mr. 
EixKNDn,  Mr.  RoanTSON  *^**^  ^" 
SWTH  entered  the  Chamber  and  an- 
swered to  their  names.        ^„_^_^      . 

The        PRESIDING        OFFICER.     A 
quorum  is  present. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS   ACT   OP   1964 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mi^j'srai-i)  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  ^H-K 
7152)  to  enforce  the  constituUonal  right 
to  vote,  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  injuncUve  relief  against  dlscrim- 
InaUon  in  public  accommodaUona.  to  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  InsUtuJe 
suits  to  protect  consUtuUonal  rights  In 
pubUc  faciliUes  and  public  education  to 
extend  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
to  prevent  discrimination  In  federally  as- 
sisted programs,  to  esUblish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity, 
and  for  other  purposes.  ,   ,  w^ 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
anticipated  making  rather  extensive  re- 
marks today.  I  do  not  mean  an  overly 
long  speech,  but  a  speech  covering  t  Ue 
rv  of  the  bill,  which  is  the  tiUe  dealing 
with  pubUc  education  and  the  effort  pro- 
posed to  use  compulsion,  through  in- 
juncUons  to  be  made  available  In  un- 
limited quantity  to  the  Attorney  General, 
against  pubUc  schools  throughout  the 
NaUon  to  force  racial  IntegraUon  in  such 

My  oiBBce.  including  myself,  the  Ubrary 
of  Congress,  and  other  agencies  have  co- 
operated for  a  long  time  in  drafting  a 
speech  on  this  subject  which  should  be 
deUvered  at  one  time.  It  would  take  2 
hours  or  more  to  deUver  it.  I  hope  there 
will  be  colloquies  in  connection  with  it. 
So  it  would  probably  take  perhaps  more 
time  than  that. 

I  would  not  InlUct  the  •'cruel  and  un- 
usual punishments'  menUoned  in  the 
eighth  amendment  either  upon  my 
brethren  of  the  Senate  or  upon  myself 
by  delivering  a  speech  of  that  length  at 
this  time.  So  Senators  be  relieved.  I 
shaU  speak  very  briefly.  I  understand 
that  after  I  have  spoken  briefly,  on  Inci- 
dental subjects,  the  acting  majority  lead- 
er (Mr.  Humphrey  1  will  ask  for  a  recess 
until  whatever  hour  tomorrow  he  pro- 
poses.   ,,, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  dlstln- 
giiished  acting  leader. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  think  it  Is  desir- 
able that  the  Senator  from  Florida  de- 
Uver at  one  time  his  well  prepared  and 
well  doc\miented  speech.    I  am  sure  It  la 
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that,  because  he  Is  a  thorough  and  In- 
telligent man.  I  do  not  mean  that  he 
should  deliver  It  tonight.  I  know  the 
Senator  has  er\gagements  In  Florida.  I 
am  very  much  interested  In  the  success  of 
those  engagements.  j,_*,„ 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  very  warmly. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  »U  ««« 
things  WlU  come  to  him.  I  only  wish  I 
could  parUdpate  In  some  of  them  i 
had  plans  along  that  Une.  but  those  plans 
may  be  interfered  with.  ^     *     t 

The  Senator  has  been  very  patient.  I 
am  somewhat  embarrassed  that  we  ha^ 
to  keep  him  waiting  for  so  long,  but  it  is 
the  duty  of  our  coUeagues  to  respond  to 
quorum  calls.  I  am  sure  many  of  them 
would  have  been  present  except  for  the 
fact  they  thought  there  would  be  no 
quorum  caUs  after  6  o'clock.  This  should 
be  noUce  to  aU  of  our  errant  brettmsn 
that  they  never  can  teU  when  we  shaU 
have  these  Uttle  moments  of  declson. 

Having  said  that,  and  wishing  my 
friend  from  Florida  success  In  all  his 
endeavors,  except  that  he  wlU  not  be  too 
persuasive  In  the  argimient  he  will  make 
In  a  day  or  two,  I  ask  him  to  proceed. 

I  want  Senators  to  know  that  when  the 
Senator  from  Florida  shaU  have  com- 
pleted his  remarks,  the  Senate  wUl  re- 
cess untU  a  reasonable  hour  tomorrow, 
when  It  wlU  convene  and  continue  to 
transact  its  business. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  hope  he  is  as  complimentary  toward  me 
at  the  end  of  my  rather  lengthy  speech— 
which,  as  I  say.  Is  already  prepared— as 

he  is  now.  .,».,, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sure  I  shall 
be  I  am  not  sure  I  wlU  be  persuaded  by 
it  but  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  a 
ttixni.  friend  and  I  wlU  always  be  com- 
pUmentary  toward  him.  even  when  he 
tries  to  persuade  me  to  foUow  paths 
that  I  should  not. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  follows  me.  he  will  not  get 
into  any  paths  of  that  sort. 
Mr  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  reassuring. 
Mr  HOLLAND  He  wUl  be  led  along 
the  straight  and  narrow  path  which  leads 
to  high  ground.  I  beUeve  the  Senator 
WlU  reaUze  that,  after  he  Ustens  to  the 
well-prepared  speech.  I  have.  I  can 
assure  him  he  is  correct  In  saying  that 
It  Is  weU  documented. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  cordial 
Interruption. 

Mr  President,  the  main  speech  which 
I  shall  make  another  time  wUl  deal  with 
Utle  rv  of  the  bUl.  which  relates  to  public 
school  educaUon  and  the  effort  to  force 
compulsory    integration.      I    shaU    not 
dweU  upon  that  subject  tonight,  because 
it  Is  a  subject  which  I  beUeve  requires 
conUnuity.    Frankly.  I  hope  that  later 
many  more  Senators  wlU  be  present  In 
the  Chamber  to  Usten  to  my  speech  and 
discuss  this  subject  than  are  now  present. 
However,  there  are  several  things  In 
connection   with   that   subject  which  I 
should  Uke  to  mention  briefly   at  this 

time. 

Plrst  tlUe  IV  Is  divided  roughly  Into 
two  parts  one  of  which  I  can  discuss 
briefly  tonight.  I  refer  to  the  portions 
of  that  Utle  which  do  not  relate  to  the 
use  of  the  Injunction  suit,  and  giving 


the  Attorney  General  unnecessary  and 
excessive  powers  In  connection  with  the 
bringing  of  suits  in  his  discretion,  and 
the  making  of  findings  which  he  could 
make  upon  almost  any  occasion. 

The  first  part  of  UUe  IV.  relating  to 
the  integration  of  pubUc  educaUon.  deals 
With  what  I  shaU  refer  to  briefly  and 
seriously— and  I  do  not  want  this  to  be 
taken  other  than  seriously— as  the  "car- 
rot on  the  stick'  part  of  the  blU. 

It  would  provide,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  title,  for  the  spending  of  unlimited 
funds.   No  celUng  is  placed  upon  expend- 
itures   at    all.     Whatever   sums   might 
be  appropriated  by  Congress  could  be 
spent   for   the   purpose   of   aiding   and 
bringing  about  compulsory  integration  In 
schools  which  are  not  yet  Integrated. 
esUblishing  training  Institutes,  making 
surveys  and  reports,  making  grants  to 
school  districts,  or  to  teachers,  for  the 
employment  of  specialists,  and  for  other 
needs  that  everyone  desirous  of  Integra- 
Uon might  find  to  exist  In  connection 
with  the  entire  subject. 

It  would  even  provide.  In  the  secUon 
marked  "Payments."  for  payments  In 
advance.  In  the  event  such  payments 
were  requested  by  those  who  desired  to 
avaU  themselves  of  subsidization  by  Fed- 
eral funds  to  speed  the  IntegraUon  of 
schools.  ,^     ^      .,, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President.  wUl 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.   I  yield. 
Mr     HUMPHREY.     That    particular 
portion  was  placed  in  the  bUl  because  of 
the  experience  that  has  taken  place  thus 
far  In  school  IntegraUon.     There  have 
been  so-called  separate  but  equal  facUl- 
Ues  that  were  separate,  indeed,  but  did 
not  reflect  equality  in  terms  of  equip- 
ment,   of    teachers'    salaries,    the    cur- 
riculum, the  textbooks,  or  other  faclU- 
Ues.     It  is  sometimes  a  serious  burden 
upon  a  school  district,  or  even  upori  a 
State   to  make  the  chsuigeover  that  In- 
tegration requires.    That  burden.  If  not 
fulfUled.  takes  its  toll  upon  the  young- 
sters In  the  school  system 

It  Is  my  understanding,  from  what  I 
have  read  about  the  subject,  that  the  pro- 
posal in  the  bUl  was  not  only  designed 
to  encourage  IntegraUon- and  that  is  a 
part  of  the  carrot— but  also  to  see  to  it 
that  Integration,  when  It  takes  place  un- 
der a  court  order,  because  the  Court  has 
already  ruled  on  this  matter,  would  not 
cause  the  student  to  suffer,  but  would 
provide  for  him  the  benefit  of  a  modem 
educational  system.  I  beUeve  that  this 
would  be  one  of  the  most  salutary  and 
beneficial  parts  of  the  blU. 

I  hope  tiiat  the  bUl  wUl  be  enacted. 
If  for  no  other  reason  than  to  help  the 
students,  help  the  school  authorities,  and 
help  the  community  go  through  the 
process  of  integration,  without  any  set- 
back to  the  student  who  seeks  to  learn. 
Mr  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments.  I  believe  I  under- 
stand the  purpose  of  the  secUon.  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senator  recognizes  it  asa 
"carrot."  I  believe  he  uses  that  word 
In  the  same  sense  as  I  do. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect- 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    It  Is  a  "come-on    In- 
vitation to  people  who  may  be  decidedly 


In  the  minority  in  the  area  affected,  to 
rely  upon  the  Federal  Government,  to 
throw  their  cares  and  expenses  upon 
good  old  Uncle  Sam  to  an  unnamed  ex- 
tent which  might  easUy  amount  to  many 
bUUons  of  doUsu^. 

I  believe  that  anyone  who  reads  the 
text  of  Dr.  Conant's  book,  "Slums  and 
Suburbs."  wlU  find  that  he  makes  it  clear 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  slums 
of  all  oxir  great  cities.  Dr.  James  Bry- 
ant Conant.  former  president  of  Harvard 
university,  has  written  ably  upon  the 
question  of  the  differences  In  schools,  as 
between  those  in  suburban  areas,  those 
m  weU-to-do  areas,  and  those  found  in 
every  slum  secUon  of  the  NaUon,  and 
particularly  in  the  great  cities. 

He  particularly  refers  in  detail  to  the 
cities  of  New  York.  PhUadelphla.  De- 
troit. Cleveland,  and  Chicago.  There  is 
no  telUng  how  large  the  expense  woiUd 
be-  there  Is  no  telling  how  broad  the 
invitation  would  be  for  Uncle  Sam  to 
put  up  the  money  in  those  and  many 
other  areas. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  part 
of   the  UUe— the  least  offensive  one— 
but  offensive   to  my   idea  of  what  we 
should  do  in  connection  with  authorizing 
an  appropriation  of  money  In  an  open 
end  appropriation  on  as  broad  a  subject 
as  this   would  be.   and   with    no  limit 
placed  upon  it.    Power  would  be  given  to 
the  Attorney  General.  In  Ueu  of  the  af- 
fected parties,  to  bring  the  question  up 
wherever  he  chose  to  do  so.     I  believe 
that  would  be  an  unwise.  Injudicious 
and    extravagant    section.     It    would 
amount  to  Federal  subsidization  of  al- 
most aU  the  new  school  buildings  and 
new  school  locations  that  may  be  re- 
quired In  the  various  parts  of  the  Nation 
where  any  school  might  be  found  to  be 
substandard. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 
Mr     HUMPHREY.    The    purpose    of 
this  particular  tiUe  In  the  bUl.  as  the 
Senator  has  indicated,  is  to  be  of  assist- 
ance   to    schools    where    desegregation 
takes  place — desegregation  that  Is   or- 
dered  by    the   Supreme   Court   of   the 
United  States,  whose  decision  is  the  law 
of  the  land.    There  Is  no  question  about 
that.    The  reason  for  Federal  assistance 
Is.  I  believe,  quite  plain. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  some 
schools  in  slums,  regardless  of  the  prob- 
lems of  segregation  and  Integration,  are 
below    the    levels    of    good    schooUng. 
Slum    schooling    has    been    a    problem 
throughout  the  history  of  this  country. 
We  therefore  have  some  forms  of  aid. 
particularly  in   the  field  of  vocational 
education.     Some  States  have  equaliz- 
ing programs.    I  know  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota has  them.    I  am  sure  Florida  has. 
too.     New  York  and  other  States  have 
them.     However,  the  problem  of  ade- 
quate schools  in  the  slum  areas  is  one 
of  the  major  problems  of  the  Nation. 
It  must  be  dealt  with. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  cwnmented  on  the  problem.  In  the 
so-called  program  against  poverty. 
Which  the  President  wiU  send  to  Con- 
gress, there  wlU  be  Included  the  pro- 


posal to  upgrade  the  educational  fa- 
ciUtles.  particularly  In  the  area  of  smaU 
Incomes. 

We  have  another  problem.  It  has  to 
do  not  only  with  slums,  but  It  has  to  do 
with  segregation.  It  is  a  regrettable  fact 
that  In  some  areas,  where  schools  have 
been  established  on  the  basis  of  sep- 
arate-but-equal faciUtles.  the  financial 
capacity  of  the  State  to  maintain  two 
separate  systems  of  schools  has  taken 
its  toll  upon  good  education.  Regret- 
tably, in  some  of  those  areas,  schools  for 
white  chUdren  and  schools  for  the  col- 
ored chUdren  have  both  suffered. 

The  purpose  is  to  benefit  chUdren.  The 
Senator  has  used  the  word  "carrot."  It 
Is  an  equalizer.  These  chUdren  are  not 
only  citizens  of  the  State,  but  also  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  For  years  we 
have  had  the  doctrine  of  "separate  but 
equal"  faculties.  Then  the  Supreme 
Court  came  along  in  its  famous  decision 
and  ruled  that  segregation  was  iUegal 
and    unconstitutional,     and    that    the 

schools  should  Integrate 

Mr  HOLLAND.  With  deUberate  speed. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  With  deUberate 
speed.  The  problem  of  integration  is 
not  an  easy  one  to  solve.  I  recognize 
that.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  is  aware 
of  the  problem.  Many  times  the  prob- 
lem of  integration  is  not  merely  a  strug- 
gle over  social  patterns,  but  also  finan- 
cial. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  Is  to  pro- 
vide teacher  training,  better  training  in- 
stitutes, and  upgrading  of  teachers. 
Many  teachers  in  the  so-caUed  segregat- 
ed schools  for  colored  children  have  not 
been  properly  prepared.  Some  are,  but 
some  are  not. 

We  Include  teacher  Uistltutes.  techni- 
cal assistance,  and  also  some  grants  of 
money.  Who  makes  them?  Who  is  to 
decide  these  matters?  It  Is  not  the  At- 
torney General,  but  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  and  Congress. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  dlstin- 
gvUshed  Senator.  The  distinguished 
author  whom  I  have  mentioned.  Dr. 
Conant.  largely  equates  the  slum  prob- 
lem with  the  problem  of  integration  and 
minority  services. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that,  weU 
meaning  as  the  Senator's  intention  may 
be.  the  biU  is  addressed  to  areas  very 
much  larger  than  anything  that  has  ever 
been  previously  discussed  in  Congress. 

This  great  author  and  educator,  the 
son  of  an  aboUtionist.  who  was  taught 
as  a  child  to  regard  a  Negro  as  being 
better  than  a  white  child,  refers  to  the 
problem  of  minority  races  as  the  main 
pomt  in  the  existing  conditions.  I  shaU 
deal  with  that  subject  in  my  principal 
address  whenever  I  have  the  time  to 
make  it. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  point  of  my 
brief  remarks  today.  I  object  to  this 
part  very  greatly,  even  more  than  I  do 
to  the  first  part  of  this  titie.  because  it 
would  give  such  broad  power  to  the  At- 
torney General,  to  bring  mjunction  suits 
at  his  own  discretion  upon  various  find- 
ings. There  are  two  principle  findings. 
The  first  finding  is  that  the  people  who 
are  aggrieved  are  unable — ^meaning  fl- 
nanciaUy  unable— to  prosecute  a  suit. 


The  second  finding  U  that.  In  the  sole 
discretion  of  the  Attorney  General,  they 
would  put  themselves  In  an  invidious  or 
painful  condition.  In  which  they  might  be 
penalized,  economically  or  otherwise,  If 
they  themselves  brought  suit. 

The  proposed  legislation  Is  so  broad 
that  upon  almost  any  finding  that  he 
saw  fit  to  make — and  the  report  of  the 
House  committee  on  this  subject  points 
out  that  this  is  not  supposed  to  be  sub- 
ject to  review,  and  is  not  drawn  so  that 
It  can  be  reviewed  in  any  court— the  At- 
torney General  could,  in  his  own  Judg- 
ment and  in  his  own  discretion,  approach 
this  problem  through  the  use  of  injunc- 
tion The  use  of  Injunction  is,  of  course, 
the  most  arbitrary  way  to  proceed  In 
public  matters. 

What  I  am  about  to  read  Is  a  part  <h 
the  so-caUed  Meader  minority  views.  I 
shaU  read  only  a  part  of  the  views,  as 
shown  at  page  46  of  the  House  rejwrt: 

Such  a  decree  is  enforced  by  contempt  pww 
ceedlngB  in  which  there  Ib  no  right  to  Jury 
trial,  and  in  case  the  defendant  U  found  to 
be  In  contempt,  he  1b  punished  by  Imprison- 
ment at  the  discretion  of  the  judge. 

The  effect  of  the  employment  of  this  sanc- 
tion of  InjunctKMi  rather  than  a  civil  action 
at  law  for  the  recovery  of  damages  or  the  In- 
stitution of  criminal  proceedings  by  indict- 
ment or  information  Is  that  the  defendant 
IB  shorn  of  most  of  the  protections  set  forth 
In  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  our  (DonsUtutlon. 

In  a  criminal  proceeding;  for  example,  the  ■ 

defendant  has  all  of  the  protectlOMjxltten — o  i 
Into  our  body  of  criminal  law  syfQi  as  (1)  M 
the  presumption  of  Innocence.  (21  the  right  \ 

to  be  confronted  by  accusers,  (3)  the  right  of 
cross-examination.  (4)  the  requirement  that 
proof  of  guilt  be  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
according  to  a  body  of  weU-developed  rules 
of  evidence,  and  (6)  the  right  to  trial  by  a 
j\iry  of  his  peers. 


It  is  too  bad  that  the  ardent  advocates 
of  this  great  revolutionary  meas\ire 
choose  to  Impose  upon  an  unsuspecting 
public  the  right  of  the  use  of  Injunctions, 
in  which  citizens  of  this  Nation  can  be 
vlrtuaUy  shorn  of  the  great  protections 
that  are  thrown  around  them  otherwise 
by  our  Constitution. 

Without  attempting  to  quote  in  full, 
let  me  quote  briefly  from  the  latter  part 
of  the  minority  views: 

The  vrnderslgned  Is  of  the  oplnlcm  that  ttoe 
objectives  of  the  Civil  Bights  Act  of  1«B— 

It  started  out  as  1963  and  has  now 
become  1964 — 

can  be  attained  without  resorting  to  this 
arbitrary,  autocratic  remedy  which  impairs 
the  personal  liberties  of  our  cltlzenB.  There- 
fore, the  undersigned  exposes  the  use  of  the 
sanction  of  Oov«Tunent  by  injvmctlon  in 
any  part  of  the  act. 

I  have  already  stated  that  these  are 
parts  of  the  so-called  Meader  report. 

There  are  other  parts  in  this  group  of 
reports  on  the  bUl  which  make  this  point, 
but  I  ShaU  refer  to  only  one  other,  be- 
cause It  happens  to  be  made  by  a  col- 
league of  mine  from  Florida,  although  of 
the  party  opposite  to  mine.  He  has 
made  this  point  very  ably  In  the  -nlnor- 
Ity  views.  In  which  he  is  Joined  oy  Rep- 
resentative RicHAED  H.  PoiT.  My  col- 
league from  Florida  is  RepresenUtive 
William  C.  Cramir.  He  Is  from  the  St. 
Petersburg-Clearwater  district  of  Flor- 
ida.   I  quote  only  enough  of  his  views 
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to  make  It  clear  that  he  makes  this  point 

clearly  and  well : 

If  a  pem>n  l.  cited  for  «>°tf^P Wll^~e 
ccedlniTunder   other   UUe«   of   thl«   »>lll.   he 

;*S;S1.ot  he  entitled  to  a  J-n^  ^^^  ^U 
the  citation  wa«  civil  or  criminal.  Why  tm» 
S^^lon  between  the  public  accomnaoda- 
SSmT  UUe  and  the  FKPC  UUe  w-m«le^ 
STmaJorlty  report  doe.  not  undertake  to 
explain. 

If  one  reads  what  BO»J»/°7,S^ 
auoUtlon  It  Is  clearly  stated  that  there 
S^e^wo  icuons  of  the  bill  under  wW^. 
under  certain  circumstances,  a  Jury  trtal 
miS^bTSSired:  but  In  this  particular 
SSor!  the  one  dealing  with  PUbUc  «lu- 
cation.  no  aUowance  of  a  Jury  trial  of 
any  sort  Is  provided      I  commend  my 
Sue^e.  the  Representative  from  Flor- 
ida IMr.  C.AKM]  for  making  that  report. 
Enough  about  the  preliminary  sUt«- 
ments.     I  shall  go  Into  a  di«;Vaslon  of 
the  real   questions  in  connection   with 
the  effect  upon  pubUc  school  educaUon 
Sibhc^hoSr  pupils,  and  thejjomes  of 
^ple  whose  children  are  pubUc  school 
bupUs.  in  my  principal  statement  on  this 
general  subject,  whenever  I  am  able  to 
obtain  the  floor.    I  returned  from  Miami 
hurriedly  by  air  on  Monday  In  aneflort 
to  make  this  speech,  but  I  was  not  able 
to  obtain  the  floor  on  that  occasion     I 
have  been  waiting,  as  the  acUrig  noajor- 
itv  leader  has  Indicated,  most  of  today 
to  do^e  same  thing.    It  would  be  un- 
wise to  break  up  my  speech  in  two  parts 
because  It  should  be  considered   as   a 

^One  of  the  things  having  to  do  with 
the  pubUc  school  question  is  the  ques- 
tion of  residential  areas  where  People  of 
certain  races  or  certain  color  have 
crowded    together,   particularly   in   the 

great  cities.  . 

Many  cases  are  now  pending  In  the 
courts  in  which  it  Is  claimed  that  there 
Is  de  facto  segregation,  even  though  the 
law  of  the  States  affected  does  not  re- 
quire and  does  not  even  permit  segrega- 
tion But  segregation  under  those  con- 
ditions is  called  de  facto  because  the 
residential  areas  inhabited  by  those  par- 
ticular minorities  are  so  large  that  the 
children  who  Uve  close  enough  to  at- 
tend the  schools  in  those  locations  are 
naturally  assigned  to  attend  them. 

There  have  been  numerous  Indica- 
tions lately  that  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
has  realized  that  this  Is  a  national  prob- 
lem particularly  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  residential  requirements  and 
limitations.  ^     . 

An  hour  ago.  I  took  from  the  Associa- 
ted Press  news  ticker  In  the  adjoining 
room  a  dispatch  from  Seattle.  Wash., 
which  I  shaU  read  into  the  Rbcoid.  as 
follows: 

SBATTUt.— Voters  rejected  yesterday  a  con- 
troversial open  housing  ordinance  that 
would  have  made  racial  and  religious  dU- 
crlmlnaUon  in  the  sale  or  rental  of  dweU- 

Ings  Illegal. 

The  measure  was  defeated  by  a  a-to-l 
margin  during  the  city's  general  election. 
The  vote  was  1 12.448  against  to  53.463. 

However,  backers  of  the  ordinance  Indi- 
cated the  battle  had  Just  begun.  One  Negro 
paster  said:  "I  think  we're  In  for  a  long,  hot 
summer." 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  a  laughing 
matter.    So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
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speak  of  it  seriously.  I  invite  »ttration 
to  the  fact  that  the  good  people  of  Seat- 
Ue.  voting  to  a  municipal  election  yes- 
terday—and the  votes  tabulated  on  this 
question  were  about  1«5  000- voted  bet- 
ter tiian  2  to  1  against  so-called  opeii 
housing,  which  would  have  made  iUegjU 
any  racial  or  religious  discrimination  in 
either  the  sale  or  rental  of  d'^ellings. 

In  discussing  this  referendum  with 
the  Senators  from  the  great  State  of 
Washington    I  Mr.    Magnttson    and   Mr. 

JACKSON  1.  I  was  told  that  a  «imUar^^S; 
tion  was  held  a  short  while  MO  in  the 
city  of  Tacoma.  Tacoma  is  either  the 
second  or  tiie  third  largest  city  of  the 
SUte  of  Washington.  SeatUe  betog  the 
largest.  The  vote  in  Tacoma  was  3  to 
1  to  reject  a  similar  measure. 

I  mention  these  things  to  make  It  clear 
that  tiie  problem  is  national.    Tlje  good 
people  of  the  Nation  have  found  that 
Uls  sound   government  for   P«oP»e  «' 
like    dispositions,    like    races,    and    like 
colors  to  live  together.     That  Is  as  nat- 
ural with  human  betogs  as  it  Is  wi^ 
members  of  the   bird   family.  „ I  refer 
now  to  "bird"  with  a  smaU    b,    not  to 
oSTdear  friends,  tiie  two  ^e^t  Senators 
named  Bym.  the  one  from  Vlrgtoia.  the 
other  from  West  Virginia.    Such  an  ar- 
rangement among  tiie  races  Is  a  natural 
development.  .  ^^ 

When  hundred  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple dwell  together,  people  who  are  of  Uie 
Lme  kind  naturally  drift   together  to 
Sr  dwelling  place.     It  is  clear  from 
the  two  verdicts  to  tiie  cities  of  Seattle 
and  Tacoms^^ne  as  late  as  yesterday 
m  tiie  city  of  Seatti^that  tiie  good  peo- 
ple of  those  great  cities  feel  tJ^at  that 
?ule  of  nature  is  worthy  of  conttouance^ 
They  have   no  disposition  to  Permit  a 
rule  to  exist  to  tiiat  city  which  would 
Srce  people  against  ttieir  wUl  to  lease 
or  sell  to  one  able  to  lease  or  buy.  not- 
withsundtog    tiie    fact    Uiat    it    wo^d 
break  down  well-established  and  tradi- 
tional residential  habits,  and  customs  in 

^^Mr^'^P^esident.  I  wish  to  refer  briefly 
to  another  aspect  of  tiie  general  issue 
of  civil  rights.  ,^  ,      ^-^„ 

I  noted  in  tiie  Miami  Herald  for  Mon- 
day February  17.  an  article  entitled: 
"CORE  Aid  Warns  Senators.'  I  asK 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  at  tills  point  to  tiie  RfcoRo 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  ttie  RkcoRD, 
as  follows 


last  week.  The  Senate  U  expected  to  take 
It  up  late  this  month  or  early  next.  A  south- 
ern filibuster  U  certain. 

Parmer  said  that  passage  of  a  strong  clvU 
rlghU  bill  would  not  mean  any  lessening  In 
Negro  demonstrations. 

"We  will  have  to  be  in  the  streets  demand- 
ing Its  enforcement."  he  said.  "Laws  do  not 
enforce  themselves.  We  will  have  to  go 
from  restaurant  to  resUurant  In  Mississippi 
and  Alabama  " 

Farmer  said  President  Johnson  had  not 
asked  the  help  of  his  group  but  as  American 
citizens  we  have  the  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide help. 


CORE  An>  Waxns  Scnatom 
Washwcton  -A  Negro  leader  said  3unday 
that  direct  action  may  be  used  against  any 
senator  who  falls  to  try  to  choke  off  »  »outh- 
ern  filibuster  against  the  civil  rlghU  bill. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  direct  action 
has  not  been  determined."  said  James  Parm- 
er. naUonal  director  of  the  Oongre«  <rf 
lUclal  Equality  .„„♦»-. 

Parmer  said  he  did  not  exp«:t  anothw 
mass  march  on  Washington  but  action  couJd 
take  the  form  of  protest  marches  In  the 
hometown  of  any  Senator  who  does  not  vote 
for  cloture.  He  also  said  his  «fO"P^P]*°°~ 
to  have  even  more  lobbyists  on  hand  for  the 
Senate  civU  rights  debate  that  it  had  In  the 
House.  ^,  . 

The  bill,  banning  dlscrlminaUon  m 
voUng.  employment,  education,  public  ac- 
SiSodatlons  and  use  of  Federal  fund^ 
approved  overwhelmingly  by  the  House 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  This  article  quotes 
Mr.  James  Parmer— who  is  referred  to 
in  the  article  as  the  national  director  of 
the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality— as  say- 
ing that  he  "warned"  Senators  that  "di- 
rect action"  may  be  taken  against  any 
Senator  who  fails  to  try  to  choke  off  a 
southern  filibuster  against  the  civil 
rights  bill. 

Parmer,  a  Negro,  was  quoted  under 
the  UPI  dateline  of  Monday.  February 
17.  as  saying  that  "the  exact  nature  of 
the  direct  action  has  not  been  deter- 
mined." ^       ^.      . 
The   article  seems  to  promise  direct 
action,  not  against  those  of  us  who  are 
inclined  to  debate  at  some  length  our 
opposition  to  the  pending  bill,  but  seems 
to  be  a  threat  against  Senators  who  are 
on  the  other  side  in  this  controversy.    I 
have    great   sympathy    for    the    distin- 
guished Senators  on  the  other  side  of  this 
controversy.   I  am  ready  to  come  to  their 
aid  in  any  way  that  I  can  because  of  the 
concern  this  announcement  must  be  to 

them. 

I  have  learned  In  the  past  day  or  two 
that  the  same  philosophy  has  been  ap- 
plied to  me  and  other  Senators  who  take 
a  different  position  from  Senators  who 
support  this  measure.  A  telegram  was 
received  by  me  under  date  of  the  7th  or 
8th  of  this  month  from  the  Tallahassee 
chapter  of  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equal- 
ity  the  same  organization  as  CORE — 

in  fact,  a  chapter  of  CC«E.  The  tele- 
gram "demands"— that  is  the  word 
used— that  I  not  participate  in  the  fili- 
buster. The  telegram  contains  other 
things  that  I  do  not  regard  as  compli- 
mentary, and  I  shaU  not  take  the  time 
of  the  Senate  to  read  them.  Mr.  Pre^- 
dent  I  ask  unanimous  cnosent  that  the 
entire  telegram  be  printed  at  this  potot 
IntheRkcoRD.  ^    ^  ,        ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  ^ 

TAIXABASSXX.    FLA.. 

March  8,  1964. 
Senator  SP«aaA«i>  L  Holland, 

Washington.  DC:  

The  Tallahassee  chapter  ot  the  CongreM  or 
Racial  Equality  demands  that  you  conduct 
yourself  in  a  manner  befitting  the  dignity  of 
your  office  as  Senator  and  the  dignity  of  the 
State  of  Florida  by  refusing   to   participate 
in  any  filibuster  against  the  clvllrigbts  legis- 
lation now  before  the  Senate.    T^e  flUbuster 
is    nothing    more    than    an    antidemocratic 
weapon  to  block  majority  rule,  the  founda- 
tion of  American  Government.     Joining  in 
such  an  action  would  be  degradlngto  both 
yourself  and  the  SUte  of  Florida.    The  right 
to  constructive  debate  and  discussion  Is  one 
thing    but  no  one  has  the  right  to  employ 
parliamentary   hankytanky   to  o»»^5^t  ma- 
jority rule.     We  as  citizens  cannot  tolerate 
such  action.     Should  you  engage  in  a  fili- 
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buster.  CORE  will  be  forced  to  send  its  mem- 
bers to  Washington  to  protest  this  action. 
Tallahassxx  CHAPrra  or  thx  Con- 
oaxss  OF  Racial  EQUALrrv. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  to- 
vlte  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  people 
who  sent  this  telegram  to  me  "demand 
that  I  shape  my  conduct  on  the  Senate 
floor  as  a  representative  of  all  the  people 
In  Florida,  according  to  their  idea  of 
what  I  should  do.  I  note  that  the  mes- 
sage tocludes  this  ktod  of  wamtog  to 
me: 

We  as  citizens  cannot  tolerate  such  action. 
Should  you  engage  In  a  filibuster.  CORE 
will  be  forced  to  send  Its  members  to  Wash- 
ington to  protest  this  action. 

I  do  not  know  what  they  intend  to  do 
when  they  come  here.  They  wUl  be  very 
welcome.  My  office  has  always  been 
open  to  citizens  of  my  State  and  to  citi- 
zens of  any  other  State  who  come  peace- 
ably These  good  people  are  not  think- 
ing too  peaceably;  otherwise  they  would 
not  have  used  the  language  which  they 
employ  in  this  telegram. 

Positions  such  as  are  taken  to  this  an- 
nouncement will  not  intimidate  Senators 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle  from  doing 
their  duty  as  they  see  it.    My  own  duty 
Is  to  represent  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  Florida,  as  I  believe  they  think 
and  believe  on  this  subject.    I  propose 
to  do  so.    It  is  too  bad  that  the  threats 
and  the  tactics  now  being  used  are  betog 
used  by  those  who  sent  this  telegram  to 
me.    It  Is  unfortunate,  and  I  regret  It; 
but  I  think  the  record  should  show  that 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  this  contro- 
versy are  equally  being  subjected  to  haz- 
ards    The  article  in  the  Miami  Herald 
states  that  even  if  Members  who  favor 
this  bUl  do  not  carry  out  the  wUl  of  these 
persons  by  voting  for  cloture,  they  will 
be  picketed  in  their  hometowns. 

Of  course,  they  are  welcome  to  come 
to  my  hometown,  even  though  I  will 
not  be  there  to  defend  them.  But  I 
would  not  advise  them  to  go  there  with- 
out having  someone  like  myself  there  to 
defend  them.  I  happen  to  live  in  a  small 
southern  town,  and  I  do  not  think  their 
going  there  to  picket  to  my  absence 
would  be  very  well  received  by  my  neigh- 
bors and  other  townspeople. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  agato 
to  me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 
Mr    HUMPHREY.    I  can  understand 
the  Senators  feeUng   about  any   such 
pressure,  for  I  had  such  a  feeltog  to- 
day    Today,  my  ofBce  force  thought  I 
was    too    happy.    I    suppose,    so    they 
brought  to  me  a  packet  of  letters  which 
have  been  sent  to  me  stoce  I  was  on  the 
"Meet  the  Press  '  program.    The  major- 
ity of  them  were  very  kind;  but  I  did  re- 
ceive some  which  almost  required  the 
use  of  asbestos  gloves  to  handle  them. 
I  shall  share  them  with  my  colleagues. 
However,  this  Is  an  emotional  Issue: 
and  some  have  become  rather  emotional 
about  It,  and  some  have  become  rather 
abusive  In  their  comments.    So  I  thtok 
we  can  almost  match  pressure  for  pres- 
sure.   That  is  why  I  have  been  feeling 
rather  good  about  the  whole  situation— 
m  other  words,  because  there  is  a  sense 
of  balance;  the  pressure  frwn  one  side  is 
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about  the  same  as  the  pressure  from 
the  other  side.  „  _.j 

So,  I  assure  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  when  he  shares  with  us  the  tele- 
grams he  has  received — one  of  which  to- 
dlcated  that  there  might  even  be  trouble 
for  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart]  or  for  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota— he  can  rest  assured  that  I  have 
received  a  few  communications  of  advice 
and  counsel  that  carry  with  them  a  slight 
amount  of  threat,  too. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  may  say  that  if 
trouble  of  that  sort  should  be  visited 
upon  the  Senator  from  Mtonesota  or 
upon  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  or  upon  other  Sen- 
ators, I  would  potot  out  that  to  Florida 
we  have  a  mecca  where  they  will  be  re- 
ceived, welcomed,  entertatoed,  protected, 
and  treated  as  gentlemen. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.    But    not    segre- 
gated. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  this  telegram  coming  from  the 
city  of  Tallahassee  has  reached  me  and 
has  been  placed  In  the  Record.  I  am  sure 
that  whoever  sent  the  telegram — and  I 
do  not  know  who  they  are — do  not  speak 
for  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  my 
State.  Regardless  of  how  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  my  State  feel 
about  this  controversy,  not  one  person 
in  any  thousand  of  them  to  our  State 
would  subscribe  to  sentiments  such  as 
those  set  forth  to  the  telegram. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  agato  to 
me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  find  that  a  large 
amoimt  of  propaganda  on  this  bill  Is  be- 
ing sent  throughout  the  country.  For 
example,  today  I  received  a  pamphlet  to 
which  the  words  "unmasktog  the  Civil 
Rights  Act"  were  used;  It  was  an  attack 
upon  the  bill.  A  group  headed  by  a  Mr. 
Satterfield,  I  believe,  formerly  the  head 
of  the  bar  association,  is  conducttog 
throughout  the  country  a  campaign,  to- 
cludtog  advertisements. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  assume  the  Senator 
means  the  former  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes.    AU  kinds  of 
documents  are  being  circulated.    I  be- 
lieve that  most  of  us  who  support  this 
measure  are  receiving  an  unusually  large 
amount  of  correspondence,  some  of  it 
viciously  attacking  this  measure  and  at- 
tacking those  of  us  who  are  to  favor  of 
its  passage.    But  I  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  receiving  such  abusive  letters, 
and  also  to  answering  them,  because  I 
try  to  answer  every  letter  received  to  my 
office.    So  those  who  send  me  the  letters 
receive,  to  return,  not  a  letter  of  abuse, 
but,  I  trust,  a  letter  of  information,  and 
one  that  Is  respectful,  and  states  what  I 
believe  to  be  included  to  the  bill,  which  I 
consider  to  be  reasonable  and  moderate, 
and  one  which  was  negotiated  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  one  which 
to  a  sense  is  a  compromise  measure.    It 
received  the  afBrmative  votes  of  Repub- 
lican Members  and  Democratic  Members 
alike;  the  vote  to  the  House  was  290 
yeas  to  130  nays.    I  think  that  Is  a  very 
good  expression  of  popular  support  and 
of  mature,  thoughtful  support  by  Mem- 


bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  of  that 

body.  ^.  ,.' 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes;  but  I  think 
that  was  an  expression  by  well-inten- 
tioned but  uninformed  persons;  and  I 
think  the  Members  who  knew  most 
about  what  was  in  the  bill  and  about 
what  it  would  mean  to  a  great  area  of 
the  country,  where  approximately  60 
million  people  live  peacefully  together, 
voted  fliuch  more  sensibly  and  much 
more  wisely  than  did  those  who  had 
litUe  idea  about  what  was  included  to 
the  four  corners  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing.  I  wish  to 
say    that,    unfortunately,    the    things 
which  have  been  happening  have  not 
been  limited  to  ugly  telegrams  and  let- 
ters.   I  shall  have  printed  to  the  Rec- 
ord— if  I  may  obtain  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  that  done — part  of  a  spe- 
cial weekly   report   from  the   National 
Education  Association.    It  is  dated  for 
release  tomorrow,  March  12,  1964.    The 
part  of  it  which  I  shall  ask  to  have 
prtoted  to  the   Rjecord,   to  connection 
with  my  statement,  is  headed  "Return 
Engagment:    The  Blackboard  Jungle." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  portion  of  this  pamphlet  be 
printed  at  this  potot  to  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  pamphlet  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  to  the  Record,  as  follows: 
RrruRN  Enoaoimint  :  Thi  BLACKBOAao 

JlTNGLK 

(Published    by   the    National    School   Public 
Relations  Association,  a  I>epartment  of  the 
National  Education  Assocltalon.     Member, 
Educational  Press  Association  of  America) 
Roughhouse    pupU    behavior    in    big   city 
schools,  usually  but  not  always  in  slum  area 
schools,  is  becoming  a  major  problem.     New 
York,   Chicago,    and   Detroit    have   provided 
conspicuous  examples.     Elsewhere  the  prob- 
lem exists,  but  in  less  acute  form. 

There  have  been  physical  attacks  on  teach- 
ers with  fists  and  kicks;  rock  throwing; 
scratching;  and  threats  with  knives  and  zip 
guns.  Chairs  and  baseball  bats  have  been 
wielded  as  weapons.  In  Chicago,  police  con- 
fiscated a  sawed -off  shotgun  which  had  been 
hidden  In  a  cloakroom  by  a  16-year-old  boy 
who  said  he  brought  It  to  school  "for  pro- 
tection." In  Detroit  a  15-year-old  boy  fash- 
ioned a  zip  gun  in  the  school  shop  and  used 
It  to  shoot  at  another  boy  in  the  school. 

In  New  York  last  week  16  attacks  on 
teachers  were  reported  during  the  last  three 
school  days.  Only  60  cases  were  reported 
In  the  year  ended  March  1.  but  teachers 
claim  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  principals  to  refrain  from  making 
formal  reports  of  pupil  violence. 

In  Chicago,  School  Board  Attorney  Thomas 
R.  Tyrell  says  there  used  to  be  eight  or  nine 
cases  of  pupU  attacks  on  teachers  reported 
d\irlng  a  school  year,  but  now  there  are 
that  many  a  month.  Between  September 
and  January,  the  school  board  reports,  there 
were  46  pupil  attacks  on  teachers. 

In  Detroit,  as  In  the  other  two  ciUes,  pro- 
posals have  been  made  that  policemen  l>e 
BtaUoned  In  the  schools  and  outside  them 
to  curb  pupil  violence.  Teachers  are  asking 
for  life  Insurance  or  indemnities  to  be  paid 
in  case  a  teacher  Is  killed. 

Theories  as  to  cause  of  the  upsurge  abound. 
In  part  the  difficulty  may  be  attributed  to 
the  general  rise  In  Juvenile  delinquency,  to 
part  It  is  attributed  to  overcrowded  schools 
and  inexperienced  teachers.  Teacher  turn- 
over in  schools  which  have  the  biggest  delin- 
quency problems  tends  to  be  rapid,  because 
good    experienced    teachers    can    get    more 
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pl«t-tnt      working      condition-     ^^;'^^^ 
Si  uTb^product  at  cwnrighu  demon; 

••r-Viiirtren    who    ar*    unauea    wiw^  - 

Chuoren  J»   t,„cher8  by  adult  membere  of 
agaln«t  ^^^^^^^ff"^  a  statement  U.u«l  by 

s:  rr-^pra-^uuor--;  r^^t  i.^ 

^•^ra.r  raS^XTtTcc^t  pbT- 
Sr-iSium'  upTn  teacher."  L*c»  Of 
Si,uaT.uldancr progr^  ^STriuSa^u 
S*''SSd"o^rdrn°cr':ilth^aMS  or  fewer 
ji^'iJS.  handled  M.OOO  c«-  l-t  year. 
Mr    HOLLAND.    This   article   com^ 

Perhaps  I  should  point  out   the  exact 
capUori.  which  is  as  follows: 
^,hii-h«l  by  the  National  School  Public 
B.!S:,n^laUon.  a  fep^^ment  of   the 
NaUonal  BducaUon  AMOClatlon. 

The  pamphlet  shows  that  as  a  result 
of  ™ofthe  parading  in  the  ^^^-^^ 
Sidi^ns.  the  Sit-ins^  ^^^ta^-S^d 

S^  better,  terrible  violence  h«  come 
into  the  schools,  not  m  the  South^  mat 
to  the  schools  of  the  K^^at  clUes  In  U^ 
northern  part  of  the  Nation^  I  shaU 
rewl  parts  of  this  report,  and  I  shall  point 
St  that  Just  as  what  I  read  earlier  came 
SinSi'  cSiant.  who  certainly  is  not  a 
SSimier  or  one  Prejudiced  in  our  be- 
Sof  this  comes  from  the  NaUonal  Edu- 
SuonAssociaUon;  and  I  now  read  from 

**  Roughhoua.  pupU  behavior  In  Wg  rtty 
Mbooto.  u«ially  but  not  always  »n  «»™  "f^ 
!SoQla  u  becoming  a  major  problem  New 
^S!V  Chl««S^d  Detroit  have  proTlded 
SiicuouTSamples  B-ewhere  the  prob- 
lem exist*,  but  in  lee.  acute  ^0""..  ^^ 
>here  have  been  physical  "^tac^  on  t«^ 

Etching;  and  threau  with  knlve.  •^^P 
!^.  Chkln.  and  bai^ball  bet.  have  been 
SJr^-d^  wSi.     In  Chicago,  police  oon- 

SSftS  "-::S^  a-otgun  'hlch^^.'Sd^? 
hidden  m  a  cloakroom  by  *  ^'T^!!^  r^^c- 
iho  -ad  he  brought  It  to  .choo  '»  P^^, 
tkm"  in  Detroit  a  16-year-old  boy  faato 
SSd  aSp  gun  in  the  mrhool  shop  and  ^«<* 
iJ^ahJot  at  another  boy  in  the  «:hool. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia t  Mr  RTTssHxl  spoke  of  the  sltua- 
Son  in  New  York,  in  the  course  of  his 
very  fine  speech  on  Monday,  for  which  I 

SSmSid  wS  greaUy.    '^^J^^^'^'^Z 
quotation  from  the  pamphlet  relates  to 

the  same  area: 

In  New  York  Uat  week  15  attack,  on  teacH- 
er.   JeJT^Sort^l   during  the  la.t  3  «Aool 

ended  March  I.  but  teacher,  ^iato  th«^ha. 
been  a  tendency  on  the  P^  ofprtnclpa^  to 
Sain  from  making  formal  reporU  of  pupU 
Tlotenoe 
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nianv  a  month  Between  September  and 
^Jary.  the  «:hool  board  reporU.  there  were 
46  pupil  attack,  on  teachers. 

I  continue  to  quote : 

In  Detroit,  as  In  the  other  t^^>"~' P^?" 
po«ils  have  been  made  that  P<»»<=«'»*^.^ 
^Suioned  in  the  «:hooU  and  outalde  them 
to  curb  pupil  violence. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  friends  who  do 
not  seem  to  understand  the  seriousness 
Sf  the  situauon  at  all  to  listen  to  the 
following: 

Teacher,  are  aaklng  for  life  m-virance  or 
IndiJ^ltle.  to  be  paid  in  c«*  a  teacher  U 
killed 


I  wonder.  Mr.  President,  whether  the 
long  arm  of  the  various  Negro  agitating 
organlzaUons  is  now  reaching  out  to 
make  the  principals  fearful  to  report  the 
attacks  on  their  teachers  or  on  them- 

XiytA.  ^  .... 

I  read  further  from  the  pamphlet. 

In  Chicago.  School  Board  Attorney  Thomas 
b1^^  there  u«d  to  be  eight  orn^ne 
SJTof  pupil  attacks  on  teacher,  reported 
during  a  K^hool  year,  but  now  there  are  that 


Then  there  Is  another  long  paragraph, 
which  I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  read. 
enUtled  "Theories  as  to  Cause  of  the  Up- 
surge Abound."  I  wish  to  use  the  ttoe 
to  read  this  principal  reason  of  the  up- 
surge. This  is  the  NaUonal  EducaUonal 
Association  speaking: 

Principal,  of  Junior  high  Khools  m  New 
To7k  coKSer  that  the  outbreak  of  vto^nce 
iere  1.  a  byproduct  of  clvU  right-  demon- 
rtratlon.  which  have  tended  ^o  lower  the 
fhUdren-s  respect  ior  -cbooU  and  U^hen^ 
•Children  who  are  Imbued  with  boeUllty 
against  their  teachers  by  adult  members  of 
tSe  community."  said  a  statement  U«ued  by 
the  principals-  a««claUon.  ••will  fe"!*'' l'"^' 
ing.  dlsru^  the  learning  procew  In  the  claM- 
roSm.  and  may  go  so  far  a.  to  commit  phyal- 
cal  BMauIU  upon  teachers. 

Mr  President,  that  is  a  most  lamen- 
table situauon.  I  wish  to  make  very  clear 
Sat  Ui06e  who  are  fon»«^,^Jf,^ 
trouble,  those  who  keep  preaching  racial 
hate,  those  who  keep  demonstrating  n 
Uie  suwts.  Uiose  who  keep  preaching  in 
favor  of  moving  pupils  across  Uie  City 
of  New  York  from  one  school,  which  is 
a  de  facto  segregated  school,  to  anoUier 
so  they  say.  to  another  miles  away,  are 
bringing  about  this  ccKidiUon. 

It  is  high  time  that  someone  with  suf- 
ficient paUence  should  go  to  the  bottom 
of  Uie  problem.   We  must  really  ^^^^^^ 
trouble  is  not  confined  to  our  Southland^ 
To  Uie  contrary,  we  have  very  UtUe  of  It 
compared  to  what  is  going  on  now  in 
Uie  Veat  ciUes.       If  someone  does  not 
show  some  leadership  and  some  willing- 
ness to  get  away  from  Uie  race-hat^ 
approach  and  from  Uie  effort  to  break 
down  community  spirit  by  what  is  called 
•restoring  Uie  balance"  or  -Prevent  ng 
Imbalance"   in  schools  by  transportiiig 
chUdren  from  one  school  which  is  largely 
colored,  let  us  say.  clear  across  the  town 
miles  away,  to  anoUier  school  which  is 
largely  white,  or  in  reverse,  transporting 
them  in  Uie  oUier  direcUon.  Uius  tearing 
down   Uie  morale  of  Uie  chUdren    the 
morale  of  Uie  homes.  Uie  moraJe  of  Uie 
PTAs  and  the  whole  community  life,  it 
will  not  be  Uie  South  which  must  pay 
the  price.    We  will  handle  these  prob- 
lems and  I  believe  we  will  handle  them 
wisely      I  beUeve   that  when  Senators 
listen  to  my  speech  on  Uie  subject,  they 
will  see  in  the  main  we  are  handlliig 
Uiem  wisely.    It  is  not  Uie  South  that  is 
paying   the  heavy   price   right  now.     i 
hope  that  the  complete  lawlessness  and 
violence    against    teachers    who    have 
dedicated   their    Uves    to   teaching    the 
young  and  against  others  will  cease.    I 
do  not  beUeve  it  will  cease  untU  there  is 
some   leadership  that  Is  sound  in  the 


whole  area,  because  the  principals  them- 
selves here  say : 

The  outbreak  of  violence  there  U  a  by- 
nroduct  of  clvU  rlghU  demonstrations  wWch 
S^  tended  to  lower  the  children-.  re.pect 

for  «:hools  and  teachers^  Kn«tnitv 

Children  who  are  Imbued  with  hostility 
»galn«t  their  teachers  by  adult  m«°^  ^^ 
2e  community,  said  a  statement  by  the 
prlnclpaU'  aMoclatlon.  will  re.l.t— 

I  stop  Uiere.  There  are  many  Uiings 
they  will  resist. 

Mr  President.  Uie  truth  is  that  In 
many  parts  of  our  Nation.  Uie  school  sys- 
tem is  breaking  down— because  of  the 
very  reason  the  NaUonal  EducaUon  As- 
sociaUon  gives. 

Mr.  HART.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr  HART.  I  know  that  the  Senate 
has  not  yet  taken  up  the  bill.  I  hope 
that  it  soon  wiU  do  so. 

But  even  before  then  I  should  like  to 
include  in  the  Record  at  this  point  pre- 
cisely the  reach  of  Utle  TV.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  Uiat.  beginning  at  page  13. 
Une  23.  Uirough  page  1*.  ^^e  2.  the 
language  of  UUe  IV  be  printed  In  the 

RXCOKD.  ^  ..    ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  porUon 
of  the  UUe  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RkcoRD.  as  follows: 

(b)  "DeeegregaUon-  mean,  the  aMlgn- 
ment  of  .tudenU  to  public  KhooU  and  with- 
in such  schooU  without  regard  V>  ^«^  ^ 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin.  b«t  de- 
segregation" shall  not  mean  the  aealgnment 
^TXdents  to  public  school,  in  order  to 
overcome  racial  imbalance 


Mr     HART     That    language    defines 
desegregaUon.    The  bill  does  not  under- 
take to  authorize,  finance,  or  otherwise 
develop  a  pattern  of  cross-hauling   of 
children.     It  aims  at  a  situation  which  I 
beUeve  is  long  overdue  for  correction,     i 
do  not  know  how  many  years  it  has  been 
since  the  Supreme  Court  spoke  on  the 
school  desegregaUon  cases,  but  there  are 
several  thousand  school  districts  which 
have  not  done  a  single  soUtary  thing  to 
eliminate  racial  segregaUon  In  the  pub- 
Uc    school   system.    Title   IV   expressly 
provides,  years  afterward,  that  we  now 
propose  to  assist  in  requiring  observance 
of  the  law  of  the  land  by  those  who  are 

not  doing  so.  ,^     *      t 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  obJecUon  to  the  Senator  Includ- 
ing in  his  request  aU  of  UUe  IV,  if  he 
wishes  to  put  It  In. 

Mr.  HART.     Very  well. 
There  being  no  objecUon.  UUe  IV  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«cord.  as 
follows: 

TTTUt   IT— DHWOmKOATlOM    0»   PUBLIC 
■DXJCATIOM 

DtHnitiona 

SK.  401.  A.  uMd  in  thU  title-- 
(a)  "CommlB.loner"  mean,  the  CommU- 
■loner  of  ■ducatlon.  ._„.„♦ 

(bl  "DeMgregatlon"  mean,  the  a«lgnment 
of  studentT^publlc  «:hool.  and  within  ru  J 
•chools  without  regard  to  their  race,  color. 
'SS^.  or  natlonTorlgln.  but  "<^*'^^ 
tlon"  shall  not  mean  the  awlgnment  ofstu- 
denu  to  pubuc  «:hooU  In  order  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance. 

(c»   "PubUc  K^hool"  mean,  any  elementary 
or    secondary    educaUonal    InaUtuUon.    and 


•public  college"  means  any  Institution  of 
higher  education  or  any  technical  or  voca- 
tional school  above  the  secondary  school  level, 
operated  by  a  State,  subdivision  of  a  State, 
or  governmental  agency  within  a  State,  or 
operated  wholly  or  predominantly  from  or 
through  the  use  of  governmental  funds  or 
property,  or  funds  or  property  derived  from 
a  governmental  source. 

(d)  "School  board"  means  any  ngency  or 
agencies  which  administer  a  system  of  one  or 
more  public  schools  and  any  other  agency 
which  la  responsible  for  the  assignment  of 
studente  to  or  within  such  system. 

Survey  and  report  of  educatioruil 
opportunities 
Sw:.  40a.  The  Commissioner  shall  con- 
duct a  survey  and  make  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress,  within  two  years  of 
the  enactment  of  this  title,  concerning  the 
lack  of  availability  of  equal  educational  op- 
portunlUes  for  individuals  by  reason  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin  In  public 
educational  Institutions  at  all  levels  in  the 
United  States,  Its  territories  and  possessions, 
and  the  District  of  Coltimbla. 

Technical  assistance 
SBC.  403.  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized, 
upon  the  application  of  any  school  board. 
State,  municipality,  school  district,  or  other 
governmental  unit  legally  responsible  for  op- 
erating a  public  school  or  schools,  to  render 
technical  assistance  to  such  applicant  In  the 
preparation,   adoption,   and   Implementation 
of    plans    for    the    desegregation    of    public 
schools.      Such    technical    assistance    may, 
among  other  activities,  include  making  avail- 
able to  such  agencies  Information  regarding 
effective  methods  of  coping  with  special  edu- 
cational problems  occasioned  by  desegrega- 
tion, and  making  available  to  such  agencies 
personnel  of  the  Office  of  Education  or  other 
persons  specially  equipped  to  advise  and  aa- 
sUt  them  In  coping  with  such  problems. 
Training  institutes 
S«c.  404.  The  Conunlssloner  Is  authorized 
to  arrange,  through  grants  or  contracts,  with 
Institutions  of  higher  education  for  the  oper- 
ation of  short-term  or  regular  session  Insti- 
tutes for  special  training  designed  to  Improve 
the  ability  of  teachers,  supervisors,  counsel- 
ors, and  other  elementary  or  secondary  school 
perK)nnel  to  deal  effectively  with  special  edu- 
cational problems  occasioned  by  desegrega- 
tion.    Individuals   who   attend  such  an  in- 
stitute may  be  paid  stipends  for  the  period 
of    their    attendance    at    such    Institute    In 
amounts  specified   by  the  Commissioner  In 
regulations.    Including    allowances    for    de- 
pendents and  Including  allowances  for  travel 
to  attend  such  institute. 
Orants 
Sic.  406   (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized, upon  application  of  a  school  board,  to 
make  grants  to  such  board  to  pay.  In  whole 
or  In  part,  the  coet  of — 

(1)  giving  to  teachers  and  other  school 
personnel  Inservlce  training  In  dealing  with 
problems  Incident  to  desegregation,  and 

(2)  employing  specialists  to  advise  in  prob- 
lems Incident  to  desegregation. 

(b)  In  determining  whether  to  make  a 
grant,  and  In  firing  the  amount  thereof  and 
the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  It  will 
be  made,  the  Commissioner  shall  take  Into 
consideration  the  amount  available  for  grants 
under  this  section  and  the  other  applications 
which  are  pending  before  him:  the  financial 
condition  of  the  applicant  and  the  other  re- 
source, available  to  It;  the  nature,  extent, 
and  gravity  of  lU  problems  Incident  to  de- 
segregaUon; and  such  other  factors  a.  he 
find,  relevant. 

Payrr^ents 

S»c.  40«.  Payments  pursuant  to  a  grant  or 
contract  under  this  title  may  be  toade  (after 
necenary  adjustments  on  account  of  pre- 
viously   made   overpayments    or    underpay- 


ment.) In  advance  or  by  way  of  relmburw- 
ment,  and  In  such  Installments,  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  determine. 

Suit*  by  the  Attorney  General 
Sbc.  407.  (a)   Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral receives  a  complaint — 

( 1 )  rigned  by  a  parent  or  group  of  parent, 
to  the  effect  that  hi.  or  her  minor  children, 
as  members  of  a  class  of  persons  similarly 
situated,  are  being  deprived  of  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  by  rearon  of  the  fail- 
ure of  a  school  botutl  to  achieve  desegrega- 
tion, or 

(2)  signed  by  an  Individual,  or  his  parent, 
to  the  effect  that  he  ha.  been  denied  ad- 
mlulon  to  or  not  permitted  to  continue  In 
attendance  at  a  public  college  by  rearon  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin, 
and  the  Attorney  General  certifies  that  the 
signer  or  signers  of  such  complaint  are  un- 
able. In  his  Judgment,  to  Initiate  and  main- 
tain appropriate  legal  proceedings  for  relief 
and   that  the  Institution  of  an  action  will 
materially  further  the  public  policy  of  the 
United  States  favoring  the  orderly  achieve- 
ment of  desegregation  in  pubUc  education, 
the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized  to  Insti- 
tute for  or  In  the  name  of  the  United  States 
a    ClvU    action    In    any    appropriate    district 
court  of  the  United  States  against  such  par- 
ties  and  for  such  relief  as  may  be   appro- 
priate, and  such  court  shall  have  and  shall 
exercise  Jurisdiction  of  proceedings  Instituted 
pursuant  to  this  section.     The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  Implead  as  defendants  such  addi- 
tional parties  as  are  or  become  necessary  to 
the  grant  of  effective  relief  hereunder. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  deem  a 
p>erson  or  persons  unable  to  initiate  and 
maintain  appropriate  legal  proceedings 
within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  when  such  person  or  persons  are  un- 
able, either  directly  or  through  other  Inter- 
ested persons  or  organizations,  to  bear  the 
expenM  of  the  litigation  or  to  obtain  effec- 
tive legal  representation;  or  whenever  he  Is 
satisfied  that  the  Institution  of  such  litiga- 
tion would  Jeopardize  the  employment  or  eco- 
nomic standing  of,  or  might  result  In  Injtiry 
or  economic  damage  to,  such  perwin  or  j>er- 
sons,  their  families,  or  their  property. 

(c)  The  term  "parent"  as  used  In  this 
section  Includes  any  person  standing  In  loco 
parentis. 

Sec.  408.  In  any  action  or  proceeding  under 
this  title  the  United  States  shall  be  liable 
for  costs  the  same  as  a  private  person. 

Sbc.  409.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  affect 
adverMly  the  right  of  any  perron  to  sue  for 
or  obtain  relief  In  any  court  against  dis- 
crimination in  public  education  or  in  any 
facility  covered  by  this  title. 


Mr.  HART.  I  would  make  very  clear 
that  a  precise  reading  is  had  of  the  def- 
inition of  "desegregation."  It  should  be 
understood  that  the  term  does  not  mean 
the  assignment  of  students  to  public 
schools  In  order  to  overcome  racial  Im- 
balance, but  rather  It  seeks  to  move  In 
those  cases  where  there  Is  by  law  racial 
segregaUon  In  public  school  districts. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  has 
read  the  reports  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentaUves,  he  will  find  in  2  of  those 
reports  mention  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
clearly  understood  by  the  committee 
that  the  interpretation  of  "discrimina- 
tion" as  used  in  other  portions  of  the  bill 
is  amply  broad,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  that  committee,  to  cover 
the  same  quesUon  of  Imbalance. 

I  do  not  believe  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator was  present  when  I  made  clear  that 
the  distinguished  educator  and  author, 
Dr.  Conant,  former  president  of  Har- 
vard, in  words  which  caimot  be  misun- 


derstood, equates  segregation  with  the 
slum  school  problem  In  most  of  the  great 
cities,  including  the  great  city  of  which 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  Is  so  proud, 
and  of  which  we  are  all  proud— De- 
troit—but  which  has  this  problem,  as  I 
understand  it.  in  a  very  great  degree. 

Mr.  HART.  There  is  not  a  great  city 
in  America  that  does  not  have  the  prob- 
lem. But  the  law  is  very  clear.  When 
anyone  hits  a  teacher  over  the  head,  that 
is  a  violation  of  the  law.  Any  child 
who  seeks  to  go  to  the  school  nearest  to 
him  in  his  school  district  gets  in.  He  is 
not  checked  at  the  door  as  to  his  color. 
I  am  delighted  that  all  of  title  IV  has 
been  printed  In  the  Record.  I  shall  not 
refer  to  the  report  of  our  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Capitol,  but  there  Is 
a  very  explicit  definition  of  "desegrega- 
tion" In  tiUe  IV,  and  It  reassures  those 
who  think  that  the  provision  undertakes 
to  cross  haul  children  in  any  city. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  read  the  report  written 
by  an  able  lawyer  and  representative 
from  his  own  State  to  which  I  adverted 
early  In  my  brief  discussion,  and  which 
I  believe  goes  into  the  question  at  some 
length. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  nothing  further 

at  this  time.  _,„ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  observation? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  will  make  an  ex- 
tensive and  very  well  documented  pres- 
entation on  the  whole  subject  of  tiUe  IV 
in  the  bUl.  It  is  a  very  important  tiUe 
relating  to  the  desegregation  of  public 
education.  I  only  wish  to  take  a  mo- 
ment, as  we  conclude  todays  business, 
to  say  a  word  about  these  problems  that 
we  see  or  that  we  hear  of  and  read  from 
the  bulletins  of  the  National  Education 
Association. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  recog- 
nizes that  association  as  a  great  national 
body  of  dedicated  teachers,  by  and  large. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  certainly  do.  I 
have  been  Interested  in  education  all  my 
life.  I  am  a  sort  of  refugee  from  the 
classroom.    I  was  once  a  teacher. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  So  was  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  problems  of 
young  people  In  the  present  generation 
are  not  unique.  What  Is  more  impor- 
tant is  the  fact  that  slum  conditions 
breed  these  problems.  The  colored  stu- 
dent of  today  has  lost  his  patience,  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States  said 
In  his  memorable  address  at  Gettysburg. 
Pa.,  on  Memorial  Day. 

He  Is  fed  up,  so  to  speak,  on  living  in 
slums.  He  has  been  denied  educational 
opportunities.  His  parents  have  been 
denied  employment  opportimities.  The 
facts  are  so  obvious  that  no  one  can  miss 
them.  Only  recenUy  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  reported 
that  discrimination  in  the  United  States 
as  an  economic  factor  cost  the  American 
economy  from  $13  billion  to  $17  billion. 
What  are  the  facts  on  Income  relating 
to  Negroes,  on  housing  In  the  great  cities. 
North  and  South,  the  facts  In  terms  of 
the  use  of  public  facilities  relating  to 
Negroes? 
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For  example,  a  white  person  who  has 
an  eighth  grade  education  will  in  his  liie- 
time  earn  twice  as  much  Income  as  a 
colored  person  who  has  a  coUege  educa- 
tion These  facts  have  been  documented 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  other 
recognized  institutions.  I  shall  see  to 
it  that  those  facts  are  placed  in  the 
RicoKD  in  rather  detaUed  form. 

I  do  not  condone  the  violence  that  has 
taken  place  in  schools,  but  I  Imow  of 
pubUc  schools  where  there  has  been  no 
violence.  In  Minneapolis,  one  of  the 
most  law-abiding  cities  of  the  NaUon.  of 
which  I  was  once  mayor,  there  were 
problems.  Such  problems  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  our  young  people  sometimes 
become  unruly.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  it.  Perhaps  home  discipline  has 
broken  down.  Perhaps  both  parents  are 
at  work,  and  they  receive  no  guidance. 
Teenagers  cannot  get  Jobs.  Teenage 
unemployment  is  up  17  percent.  Schools 
are  overcrowded.  Schools  have  inade- 
quate teaching  faciliOes  and  other  fa- 
cilities. Teachers  are  frequently  under- 
paid. Students  come  from  filthy,  rotten, 
dirty  slums. 

These  are  problems  that  need  to  be 
corrected.  This  bUl  is  not  a  direct  at- 
tack on  some  of  those  problems.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  refers  to  some  of  those 
problems  when  he  says  that  we  must 
wage  an  all-out  war  on  poverty.  It  re- 
quires money  and  effort.  This  partic- 
ular section  of  the  bill  is  directed  toward 
desegregation  of  public  education. 

The  law  of  the  land  provides  that 
public  schools  must  desegregate.  The 
law  of  the  land  also  provides  that  people 
must  pay  income  taxes.  Those  who  do 
not.  go  to  Jail.  We  enforce  the  income 
tax  laws.  What  we  are  trying  to  do 
under  title  IV  is  a  much  softer  approach. 
Under  title  IV  we  are  saying.  "We  want 
to  help  you  In  desegregation."  It  is  a 
violation  of  the  law  not  to  desegregate, 
just  as  it  is  a  violation  of  the  law  to 
sell  a  product  that  is  unwholesome  or 
that  violates  the  Pure  Pood  and  Drug 
Act. 

It  Is  a  violation  of  the  law  not  to  pay 
one's  taxes. 

Title  rv  provides  that  when  a  parent 
or  an  individual  has  not  the  economic 
means  to  take  a  case  to  court  to  get  his 
rights,  the  Government  will  step  in.  Is 
that  unusual?  The  Antitrust  Division 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  acts  on 
its  own  initiative  in  cases  that  are  in 
violation  of  the  Sherman  and  Clayton 
antitrust  laws,  with  criminal  penalties — 
going  to  Jail — and  civil  penalties,  depend- 
ing on  the  nature  of  the  suit. 

Nobody  is  saying  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment ought  not  to  do  it.  The 
Justice  Department  Is  criticized  for  not 
doing  it  when  it  comes  to  matters  of 
money.  But  when  it  is  proposed  to  have 
the  Attorney  General  institute  a  suit,  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
14th  sunendment.  to  protect  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  American  people,  some  per- 
sons say.  "This  is  a  great  power  being 
given  to  the  Attorney  General." 

What  power  is  being  used  on  the 
people?  The  power  of  State  law.  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution.    The  power  of 


local  ordinance,  contrary  to  the  Consti- 
tution. 

It  is  citizenship  of  the  United  Stotes 
we  are  talking  about,  not  citizenship  of 
Minnesota  or  Michigan  or  Florida.  No 
State  may  make  any  law  or  deprive  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  of  life.  Ub- 
erty  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law'  All  citizens  are  entiUed  to  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws.  That  is 
what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments.  I  notice  he  did  not 
mention  the  overwhelming  action  of  the 
people  of  Seattle  and  Tacoma— neither 
of  them  southern  communities — in  re- 
jecting the  open  housing  ordinance,  as 
they  did  in  the  recent  past,  one  of  them 
yesterday.  I  noticed  also  that  the  Sen- 
ator made  no  direct  comment  on  the  re- 
port of  the  National  Education  Associ- 
ation 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  refer  to  the  one  I 
am  mentioning  now— that  15  assaults 
had  been  reported  on  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  in  3  days  of 
last  week,  with  ample  inference  given 
there  that  many  others  were  not  re- 
ported. ^. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  I  deplore 
it.  I  condemn  it.  It  is  outrageous.  Not 
only  are  such  acts  in  violation  of  the 
law;  they  are  criminal  assaults.  They 
are  acts  of  assault  and  battery.  There 
are  all  kinds  of  laws  to  take  care  of 
them.  ,_^ 

I  do  not  condone  such  assaults.  They 
are  wholly  unnecessary.  There  is  a  ris- 
ing tide  of  violence,  not  only  in  the 
schools  but  elsewhere.  A  President  was 
shot  because  of  hate  and  violence.  Air- 
planes are  bombed,  not  because  of  civil 
rights  demonstrations,  but  because  some 
persons  are  victims  of  emotional  and 
mental  unbalance.  The  crime  rate  is 
rising,  not  only  in  Washington.  D.C..  but 
in  the  wonderful  cities  of  the  West,  the 
South,  and  the  North. 

Why  that  is  so  would  require  more 
time  to  explain  than  we  have  tonight. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  it.  Some 
people  say  that  the  moral  fiber  and 
moral  standards  in  the  country  have 
gone  down.  There  are  all  kinds  of  prob- 
lems. 

The  bill  deals  with  certain  basic  legal 
rights  belonging  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  is  not  a  cure-all.  It  is  no  an- 
swer to  unemployment.  It  Is  not  an  ef- 
fort to  reduce  taxes.  It  is  not  an  effort 
to  build  up  a  new  Military  Establishment. 
It  is  merely  an  effort  to  give  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  the  rights  to  which 
they  are  entitied. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  what  happened 
in  Seattie.  That  was  a  local  referendum. 
It  indicated,  unmistakably  and  clearly, 
the  attitude  of  the  people  in  that  com- 
munity. 

This  bill  would  not  affect  housing. 
The  bill  contains  an  exemption  in  terms 
of  public  funds,  in  terms  of  Insurance 
and  guarantees  on  housing. 

This  is  a  limited  bill.  I  believe  in  lo- 
cal government.  But  I  also  believe  in 
every  one  of  the    amendments  in  the 


ConaUtution.  In  the  past  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  has  been 
used  primarily  to  protect  property.  Un- 
der the  doctrine  of  reasonableness,  it  has 
been  Interpreted  primarily  as  affecting 
pnH>erty  rights. 

I  once  studied  and  taught  constitu- 
tional law.  so  I  think  I  know  a  littie 
ab3Ut  the  application  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. I  am  at  the  time  of  life  when  I 
think  the  14th  amendment  should  be 
finally  applied  as  it  was  Intended.  There 
will  be  placed  in  the  Record  the  opinions 
of  eminent  students  of  the  law  which 
show  that  the  14th  amendment  was  not 
primarily  designed  to  protect  railroads 
or  other  large  corporate  interests:  it  was 
designed  primarily  to  protect  Individuals. 
flesh  and  blood,  mind.  body,  and  soul. 
That  Is  the  question  we  shall  have  to  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  point  out  that  the  same  Congress  that 
adopted  the  14th  amendment  passed  a 
law  for  segregated  schools  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  If  the  Senator  does 
not  know  that,  the  Senator  can  discover 
it  by  reading  the  law  books.  It  is  too 
late  to  discuss  that  tonight. 

However,  the  Senator  from  Florida  Is 
not  going  to  take  part  in  fomenting  this 
problem,  which  he  thinks  is  being  fo- 
mented by  such  agitations  as  lie  behind 
this  pending  legislation. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President.  If 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  before  it  takes  a  recess 
tonight.  I  wish  to  compliment  and  thank 
my  colleagues  on  the  RepubUcan  side 
of  the  aisle  for  their  cooperation  this 
evening  in  gaining  a  quorum.    They  ful- 
filled every  commitment,  obligation,  and 
understanding  we  have  had  between  the 
combined   leadership.     I   deeply   regret 
that  It  took  so  long.    I  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  determined  efforts  will  be 
made   to  see   that  it  does  not  happen 
again.    We  shall  conduct  the  business  of 
the  Senate  and  try  to  do  It  with  dispatch, 
honor,  and  fairness — and  I  hope  with  a 
sense  of  reasonableness. 


TRANSACTION       OP       ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted:   

JOINT     RESOLUTION    INTRODUCED 

A  Joint  resolution  was  introduced,  read 
the  first  time,  and.  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  second  time,  and  referred  as 
follows : 

By   Mr.    SIMPSON    (for   hlmaelf,   Mr. 
CtniTis,  Mr    Booca,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr. 
Bennett.      Mr.      Saltonstall,      Mr. 
Thotuiond.  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr. 
HotXAin),  and  Mr.  Caklson)  : 
8.J.  Re«    161    Joint   resolution   proposing 
Bn  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United    States    relaUng    to    religion    In    the 
United    States;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Simfson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  joint  resoluUon,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 

EXPRESSION  OF  THE  SENSE  OF  THE 
SENATE  IN  STAYING  ACTION  BY 
THE  VIROIN  ISLANDS  CORPORA- 
TION 

Mr.  MOSS  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  303) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs: 

Resolved,  That  It  U  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  no  further  action  be  taken  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Corpora- 
tion (a  corporation  whoUy  owned  by  toe 
United  States  and  created  by  toe  Virgin 
Islands  Corporation  Act)  to  dispose,  by  sale 
or  lease,  of  that  parcel  of  land  with  respect 
to  which  sealed  bids  were  solicited  pursuant 
to  Invitation  and  bid  numbered  PT-109. 
containing  approximately  seventeen  hun- 
dred acres  and  situated  on  the  Island  of 
Saint  Croix.  Virgin  Islands.  United  States. 
untU  such  time  us  toe  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  certain  pending  legis- 
lation relating  to  the  authority  of  such  Cor- 
poration to  dispose  of  Its  assets. 


RECESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  8 
o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Thursday. 
March  12. 1964.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  11  (legislative  day  of 
March  9).  1964: 

CoMiciBsiON  ON  Civil  Riohtb 
Mrs.  Prankle  Muse  Freeman,  of  Missouri, 
to  be  a  member  of  toe  Commission  on  ClvU 
Rights,  vice  Spottswood  W.  Robinson  HI. 
Public   H^ialth  Service 
The  foUowlng  candidates  for  personnel  ac- 
tion   in    the    regular    corps    of    the    Public 
Healto    Service    subject     to     qualifications 
toerefor    as    provided    by    law   and    regula- 
tions: 

To  be  senior  assiatant  aurgeoru 

Carl  R.  Merril 
Oustave  J.  Welland 
Robert  A.  Ootshall.  Jr. 
Antoony  F.  Mllano 

To  he  senior  assistant  dental  surgeons 

Ray  E.  Sessions 

Joseph  J.  Scanoarello,  Jr. 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineer 

James  W.  Meek 

To   be   assistant   sanitary   engineer 
Norbert  A.  Jaworskl 

To  be  junior  assistant  sanitary  engineer 
Robert  a.  Britain 

To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacist 
Kenneto  I.  Letcher 

To  be  assistant  pharmacists 
Richard  R.  Ashbaugh 
Robert  L.  Childress 
WlUlam  P.  Heffernan 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitarian 
Oeswaldo  A.  Verrone 
To  be  senior  assistant  veterinary  officer 
Olen  A.  PalrchUd 
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PosncABTKas 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters: 

John  R.  Sparks.  Cullman.  Ala..  In  i^ace  of 
T.  A.  Smith,  retired. 

Anna  B.  Neal.  Town  Creek,  Ala.,  in  place 
of  J.  W.  Davis,  transferred. 

ALASKA 

Lester  Suvlu,  Barrow,  Alaska,  in  place  of 
J.  P.  Connery,  transferred. 

AKXZONA 

Balvlna  C.  CNeU,  Hayden.  Ariz.,  In  place 
of  B.  L.  Hastings,  retired. 

Mary  E.  Sulger,  Huachuca  City,  Ariz. 
Office  established  October  37,  1962. 

AKKANSAS 

Herbert  L.  Kent.  Arklnda.  Ark.,  in  place  of 
E.  T.  Bush,  declined. 

Dolores  W.  Neal,  Keo,  Ark..  In  place  of  R.  A. 
Waller,  retired. 

CALiroamA 

Wanda  M.  Simpson,  Big  Bear  City,  Calif., 
In  place  of  M.  K.  DeVUblss,  resigned. 

Alvln  R.  Carter,  CuperUno,  Calif.,  In  place 
of  C.  L.  Oaslch,  retired. 

Wllbert  K.  Roes.  Hemet.  Calif..  In  place  of 
N.  H.  Wilson,  retired. 

Donald  K.  MlUer.  Saugus.  Calif..  In  place 
of  L.  P.  Scammon.  retired. 

COLOSAOO 

Elmer  D.  Vagher.  Bristol,  Colo.,  In  place  of 
H.  L.  Elmore,  resigned. 

Clifford  E.  Anderson,  Grover,  Colo..  In  place 
of  W.  L.  Robblns.  transferred. 

Ooldle  L.  Simpson,  Monument,  Colo.,  in 
place  of  W.  W.  Carrotoers,  resigned. 

Prank  A.  Batman,  Jr.,  Pierce.  C<^o..  in 
place  of  E.  F.  Hultt.  retired. 

COIfMBCTlCUi 

Kenneth  B.  Rutledge.  Canaan,  Conn.,  In 
place  of  L.  M.  Beaujon,  retired. 

OELAWASX 

Gertrude  W.  Davidson.  Saint  Georges,  Del., 
In  place  of  B.  M.  Carrow,  retired. 

rLOEIDA 

Kenneto  H.  Hall,  Ormond  Beach,  Fla..  In 
place  of  W.  P.  Bangs,  retired.     - 

OEOBOIA 

Royce  H.  Braselton,  Braselton.  Ga..  In  place 
of  R.  G.  Braselton.  retired. 

HAWAn 

Masayo  K.  Kokame,  Hanapepe,  Hawaii,  In 
place  of  Takeo  Takeshlta,  retired. 

ILLIHOIS 

Helen  W.  Miller,  Palos  HelghU.  lU..  In  place 
of  Joseph  Leonardo,  retired. 

Mitchell  Braim.  Park  Forest.  Dl..  In  place 
of  8.  R.  Forlenaa.  retired. 

George  G.  Wright.  West  Chicago,  ni.,  In 
place  of  W.  J.  Brennan,  retired. 

INSIAMA 

William  K.  Hollar,  New  Paris,  Ind.,  In  i^ace 
of  Ora  Stiver,  retired. 

Robert  F.  Meltzer,  Shelbyvllle,  Ind.,  In 
place  of  L.  C.  Neu,  retired. 

Donald  L.  Mlsch.  Wbeatfleld,  Ind.,  in  place 
of  C.  R.  Keene.  deceased. 

IOWA 

Vivian  G.  Nlssen.  Dunkerton,  Iowa.  In  place 
of  M.  B.  Meier,  retired. 

Maxlne  A.  Kucera,  Garden  Grove.  Iowa.  In 
place  of  K.  C.  Seltz,  transferred. 

Maurice  W.  German,  Weldon.  Iowa,  In 
plsice  of  C.  E.  Garton.  retired. 

KENTUCKT 

John  p.  Samuels,  Lebanon  Junction,  Ky., 
In  place  of  A.  B.  Samuels,  retired. 

LOUISIANA 

Virgil  L.  Dixon.  Shreveport.  La.,  In  place  of 
A.  L.  Layton,  retired. 


MJjm 

Richard  K.  Carr,  Harmony,  Maine,  In  placs 
of  N.  E.  WlUls.  retired. 

MASTLAIfS 

Francis  J.  Woodard.  Chase,  Md..  In  place 
of  F.  T.  Crouch,  retired. 

Emory  A.  Hannan,  Greenbelt,  Md.,  In  place 
of  E.  C.  Kalghn,  retired. 

luanis 


Raymond  A.  Perron,  Auburn,  Mass.,  In 
place  of  I.  B.  Cleary,  retired. 

BCICHXOAN 

Joseph  J.  Loeeau,  Bridgman,  Mich..  In 
place  of  R.  L.  Klackle.  retired. 

ICIKNXSOTA 

Donald  L.  loe.  Excelsior.  Minn.,  in  place 
of  A.  P.  Heln,  retired. 

Norbert  H.  Colhoff,  Redlake,  Minn..  In 
place  of  F.  W.  Gumo,  removed. 

EuGene  C.  Wolfe,  SUver  Bay.  Minn..  In 
place  of  H.  O.  Turbenson.  transferred. 

1CI8SISSIPPI 

Malcolm  D.  McAuley.  Byhalla,  Miss..  In 
place  of  E.  E.  Perry,  retired. 

MI880UBI 

L.  Kelly  Wyss,  Jamestown,  Mo.,  In  place  of 
M.  M.  O'Neal,  retired. 

Warren  E.  King.  Union  Star.  Mo..  In  place 
of  W.  B.  Dodge,  retired- 

KOMTAirA 

Adele  M.  Coughlln.  Helmvllle.  Mont.,  In 
place  of  W.  C.  Coughlln.  retired. 

Jean  F.  Pederson.  Lolo.  Mont.,  In  place  of 
L.  M.  Hughes,  resigned. 

Leslie  O.  Smlto,  Victor.  Mont.,  In  place  of 
J.  E.  Babbitt,  retired. 

NXBRASKA 

Owen  Ted  Borders,  Gordon,  Nebr.,  In  place 
of  J.  W.  Robson,  deceased. 

NXW    HAJCPSHIKS 

Henry  J.  Hatch,  Norto  Conway,  VS..,  In 
place  of  E.  A  Davis,  retired. 

NXW    JKB8ST 

Clarence  P.  Kinsley,  Pemberton.  NJ...  In 
place  of  B.  M.  Llpplncott,  retired. 

John  Kane,  Jr.,  Souto  Plalnfleld,  NJ.,  In 
place  of  J.  B.  Geary,  Jr.,  retired. 

NXW    TORK 

Thomas  J.  Powers,  Elnora,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  L.  K.  Petersen,  retired. 

Hazel  M.  Carr,  Lisbon,  N.T.,  In  place  of 

E.  E.  Jones,  deceased. 
George  D.  Foley,  LowvlUe,  N.Y.,  In  place  of 

F.  H.  Woclshlager,  retired. 
Charles  F.  Herse.  New  Haven,  N.Y.,  In  place 

of  H.  D.  Keefe,  retired. 

Ellzabeto  I.  Bniso,  Ray  Brook,  N.T..  in 
place  of  J.  P.  Boyd,  removed. 

Edward  M.  Mat\is.  St.  Johnsvllle.  N.Y., 
In  place  of  E.  S.  Blerman,  retired. 

NORTH    CABOLINA 

William  P.  Walker,  Andrews,  N.C..  In  place 
Of  Galusha  Pulllum,  removed. 

Frank  E.  Copeland,  Jr..  Burlington,  N.C..  lir 
place  of  R.  H.  Andrews,  retired. 

Mary  A.  Austin,  Rhodhlss,  N.C..  in  place 
of  H.  B.  Hemphill,  retired. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Phebe  E.  Klrmls,  Jud,  N.  Dak.,  In  place  of 
A.  E.  Stelnwand,  resigned. 

John  R.  Delebo.  Langdon,  N.  Dak.,  In  place 
of  E.  J.  Donovan,  retired. 

OHIO 

WlUlam  O.  Llghtfnt«.  New  Marshfleld, 
Ohio,  In  place  of  F.  R.  Brewer,  retired. 

Wallace  D.  Starr,  New  Straltsvllle,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  A.  P.  McQviade,  retired. 

Robert  E.  Agner.  Ottawa,  Ohio,  In  i^ac©  of 
Luella  Sommers.  retired. 
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OKU^HOMA 

John  p.  Morgmn.  Weleetka.  OkU..  In  pUce 
of  M    M.  Gregory,  retired. 

PINNSTLVANIA 

Harry  D    Hew.  Bangor.  Pa  .  In  place  of  A. 
R  Cramer,  retired. 

Donald  P  Fischer,  Bethlehem.  Pa  ,  In  place 
of  J   W.  Dawley.  retired. 

John  A  Reph.  Jr.,  Danlelsvllle.  Pa..  In  place 
of  E  M  Reph.  retired. 

Hazel  I    Sualn.  Hazel  Hurat.  Pa..  In  place 
of  M    J.  Sualn,  retired. 

Byron  D    Cooper,  Johnatown,  Pa..  In  place 
of  F  H.  Coyle.  retired. 

Marian  A.  MacDonough,   MarahalU  Creek. 
Pa    in  place  of  1.  N    Huffman,  deceaaed 

Alfred  Goldberg.  MaryavlUe.  Pa..  In  place 
of  J  S  Ralsner.  removed. 

Luther  D.  Clewell.  Nazareth.  Pa..  In  place 
of  J   U.  Petherolf,  retired. 

George   W    Brehm.  Newtown   Square.  Pa.. 
in  place  of  H    J   Nlemeyer,  resigned. 

Raymond   E    Hausman.   New   Tripoli.  P».. 
in  place  of  F  D   Weiss,  retired.  ,   _     .  „ 

Norma  A.  Stoudt.  Palm.  Pa..  In  place  of  S. 
R   ataufler.  transferred 

Ernest  W  Parsons.  Pen  Argyl.  Pa..  In  place 
of  R   W.  Moateller.  reUred. 

Glenn  C  Boote.  Swlftwater.  Pa  .  In  place 
of  T.  R.  McGulre.  retired. 

Florence  E  Miller.  Utlca.  Pa..  In  place  of 
H  C  Brandt,  retired. 

SOtTTH    DAKOTA 

Oeorge  F  Sasges.  Hartford.  S  Dak.,  In  plac« 
of  T.  M.  Maler.  retired 

TKIVNTSsn 

Ralph  N  Roger*.  Martin.  Tenn..  in  place  of 
T  C.  Tucker,  retired. 

Mary  K.  Roberts.  Whltesburg.  Tenn..  In 
place  of  J  A.  Brltton.  uansf erred. 

TKZAS 

Robert  M  Grlng.  Freer.  Tex..  In  place  of 
E   C   Kelly,  removed 

Jessie  Richardson.  Kennedale.  Tex.,  in 
place  of  Same  Helm,  resigned. 

W  Carroll  Alexander.  Lockhart.  Tex.,  in 
place  of  W.  R.  Bellamy,  transferred. 

UTAH 

Jay  R.  Farmer.  CentervUle.  Utah.  In  place 
of  H   D.  Roberts,  retired. 

Newel  D  Day.  Fillmore.  Utah.  In  place  of 
W   P   Starley.  retired. 

vnuJiNiA 

James  H  Collier.  Big  Stone  Gap.  Va..  in 
place  of  G.  L.  Martin,  retired. 

Mitchell  T  Twyford.  Onancock,  Va..  In 
place  J    R.  Chandler,  resigned. 

Laura  P  Strong.  Rapldan.  Va  .  In  place  of 
E.  L.  Peyton,  retired. 

Earl  R.  Loughborough.  UppervlUe.  Va..  In 
place  of  C.  C.  Kenny,  retired. 
WXST  vnciNiA 

Creda  B.  Morris.  BurnsvlUe.  W.  Va..  In  place 
of  V.  W.  Knight,  deceased. 

WTSCONSnt 


John  M  Bradley.  Belmont.  Wis..  In  place  of 
C.  G.  Buss,  transferred, 

Qulntln  B.  Collins.  Kendall.  WU..  In  place 
of  A.  R.  Harris,  retired. 

Ruth  A  McDougall.  Wllmot.  WU.,  In  place 
of  E.  M.  Pfaffenberger,  retired. 
In  the  Am  Foaci 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grades  Indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  8384,  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to  desig- 
nation under  the  provisions  of  section  8067. 
Utle  10.  United  States  Code,  to  perform  the 
duties  Indicated,  and  with  dates  of  rank  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force; 

To  he  major,  USAF  {Chaplain) 
John  W.  New.  AO435013. 


To  be  captains.  USAF  (Chaplain) 
FrancUT  Alewlne.  AO30«1220. 
Bruce  E.  Barrett.  AO30605fl7 
Clarence  E.  Drumheller.  AO3043340. 
Donald  K  Francis.  AO3059653 
Mearle  H   Jay.  AO3061377 
Paul  W   Ludwlg.  Jr  .  AO3069737. 
Robert  T  McManus.  AO30fll091. 
Jack  T  Moore.  AO3074806 
James  T   Myers,  A02269767 
Maurice  J   O'Connor.  AO30«1036 
William  J   O-Donnell.  AO3060348. 
William  H   Reed.  AO3059586 
Robert  H    Scott.  AO3054526 
Mark  L  Smith.  AO2255205. 
Edward  G    Spongberg.  Jr  .  AO30«114«. 
James  R.  Style*.  AO2258071. 
To    be    flrtt    lieutenants,    USAF    (Chaplain) 
Eugene  L  Ballweber,  AO8061420. 
Forrest  F   Bretscher.  AOb0ei977. 
Willie  E   Bulce.  AO3061363 
Joseph  L.  Carroll.  AO3061659. 
Alston  R.  Chace.  AO3061657 
Klrtley  R.  Cook.  AO30«1495 
John  P.  Donahue.  AO3061983. 
Don  Downing.  AO306l43fl. 
Robert  H  Festle.  AO3062101. 
Joseph  E   Finch.  AO30«2180. 
Walter  L.  Gallop.  AO30«1408. 
Seymour  Gltln.  AO30fll9fl5 
Richard  H   Greene.  AO30925«9 
Henry  Gulkema.  AO30«1806 
Duane  S.  Gunnison.  AO30ei419. 
Raymond  J   Hill.  AO3061663 
Donald  G   Hollenbeck.  AO30«13e8. 
Henry  J   Husmann.  A02294741. 
Bernard  R   Ihrle.  Jr  .  AO3088447. 
Jeremy  H   Knowles.  AO30«l«l» 
Daniel  I    Lelfer.  AO30«19e8 
Alexander  P   Ludwlg.  AO30«a0»l. 
John  R  Lynch.  AO3061881 
Patrick  M   McGowan.  AO30«1117. 
Kevin  J.  McHugh.  AO3061703 
Dean  L.  Mlnton.  AO3059487 
Robert  M  Monti.  AO30«207». 
Thomas  W    Murphy.  AO30«l515. 
Swayne  J  Payne.  AO3061395. 
Richard  A   Selber,  AO3073923 
Patrick  J   Sheeran.  AO3062088. 
James  O.  Sheerln.  AO5014641. 
Patrick  J.  Shelley.  AO3061390. 
Alexander  B  Sinclair.  AO4001039 
Wayne  L  Stork.  AO3094a48 
Jamea  N    Thompson.  A030«aaoa. 
Kenneth  R  Thompson.  AO3058SM. 
Henry  B  Thorsen.  AO30«2045 
Vernard  T   Utley.  AO3061492 
William  D    Vlckers.  AO30«1628. 
Earl  B  Wanu.  AO3059699 
Samuel  T   Young.  AO30C1895. 
Vasten  E   Zumwalt.  AO3061520 

To  be  major.  USAF  (Judge  Advocate) 
John  J.  McCarthy.  Jr  .  A0862533. 
To  be  captains.  USAF  (Judge  Advocate) 
Donald  F.  Arnts.  AO3060876. 
Larry  I.  Ashlock.  AO300«7a6. 
Robert  L    Atwood.  AO3030002. 
Dale  L.  Babcock,  Jr  .  A0784a75. 
Loyd  W   Bonneville.  AO3057731. 
Max  S    Bowlden.  AO3103068. 
Barry  W  Brandt.  AO3060902. 
Thomas  B.  Bruton.  AO2205887. 
Alva  J.  Butler.  AO3082a07 
Guldo  J.  Casarl.  Jr  ,  AO3103064. 
Edward  J.  David.  AO30609a8. 
Oeorge  O  Dean.  Jr  ,  AO3053670. 
Armando  DeLeon.  AO3102833. 
William  N  Early.  AO3059940. 
Charles  E    Edwards.  AOS046597. 
Robert  D  Haines.  AO3060668 
Leslie  W   Harper.  Jr..  AOT74148. 
Alfred  L.  Harston.  A03 103054. 
Roger  L.  Holte,  AO308a390 
Richard  K  Jacoby.  AO30«0«5« 
William  H.  Klrkman.  Jr  .  AO3046884. 
Bill  B   Lambert.  AO2a0«165 
Frank  W  Lane.  Jr..  AOaaaoaaO. 
Thomas  P  Lesesne  HI.  AO4069181. 


Shannon  D  Mahoney.  AO310a6«« 
Jerry  L  Malesovas.  AO3074370. 
John  T.  Murphy.  A01852:32. 
Keith  E.  Nelson.  AO3086913. 
Jamea  J.  Nero.  A03 103737 
Donald  F.  Paar.  A0776784. 
Clarence  E.  Powell,  AO3052278. 
William  J.  Power*.  Jr  ,  AO310213a. 
Bert  R.  Reed,  Jr..  AO3060899. 
John  E.  Robert*.  Jr..  AO304702a. 
Murray  H.  Rothaus.  AO30£9947. 
John  A.  Ruttan,  AO3048969. 
John  C.  Ryan,  A0711487 
Frederick  J  Schmltt  III.  AO30143S8. 
William  H  Secklnger.  AO310a403 
Allan  C   Smith.  AOa255122. 
Roy  L.  Smith.  AO3083321. 
Martha  S.  Stokes.  AL3030304. 
William  P.  Templeton.  AO3060809. 
Jay  D.  Terry.  AO3080431 
Herbert  K.  Tom.  AO3049947. 
Donald  E.  Weight.  AO30286aa 
Gary  C   Wendel.  AO3102739. 
William  B  Wlrln.  AO3056693. 
Sam  P   Zerllla.  AO310aa53. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  USAF 
(Judge  Advocate) 
Gene  H.  Anderson.  A03 120974. 
James  L.  Anderson.  AO3093575. 
David  P.  Barrett.  AO3096197 
Wallace  D    Bernlng.  A03 103902. 
Clifton  D    Blanks.  A01865175. 
James  L   Branton.  A031 18994.^^ 
Herman  H    Braxton.  Jr  .  A03130904 
Lyle  R  Carlaon.  A031 17362 
Herbert  B  Chadwlck.  A03 120963 
John  H.  Cheatham  HI.  A03 108607. 
Richard  M.  J.  aeary.  A03121969. 
David  B  Cogglns.  AOa305964. 
Sterling  O    Culpepper.  Jf^^^^OSOJMOS 
Ernest  D    Cunningham.  AO3067a79. 
Phillip  L.  Dearment.  AO3071437. 
Verlln  D  Dlckman.  A031 16348. 
Charles  W   Dixon.  AO3130127. 
John  T.  Dorman.  A03118115. 
Robert  E   Elcher.  A03121763. 
Robert  J   Elfera.  A03121779. 
David  B   Erwln.  A03121895. 
Anthony  F  Farina.  AO3104014. 
Franklin  P.  Flatten.  A03121873. 
Charles  W.  Fowler.  A031 16914. 
John  J.  Franco.  Jr..  A03 104923. 
Lawrence  A.  Frazler.  A03121765. 
John  T  Orablewskl.  A031 16143. 
Lloyd  Graven.  A03121944. 
Paul  A.  Gruber.  A031 17354. 
Danford  L   Hoben.  AO3120977. 
Donald  M   Holdaway.  A031 16135. 
James  R   Horton.  AO3118109. 
James  Z.  Howey.  AO3087013. 
Robert  O.  Johnson,  A03 117368. 
Raymond  A.  Jolly.  Jr.,  A03121768. 
Robert  W.  Jones.  A03121966. 
Roes  L.  Jones.  AO3093052. 
Thomas  E.  Joseph,  A031 18120. 
George  P   Kazen,  AO3106598. 
Joseph  T  Kelly.  A031 16043. 
Brian  W  Keohane.  A03121971 
Frederic  L  Klrgls.  Jr.,  AO3084276. 
Albert  F  Knorp.  Jr.,  A031 17352. 
Irving  D.  LabovlU,  AO3096933. 
Stephen  A.  Land,  A03 120960. 
Robert  D  Langford,  AO3086785. 
David  M.  LewU.  Jr  .  AO3120967. 
John  H.  Lewis.  Jr  .  A3131957 
William  H.  Logsdon.  AO3096388. 
John  D.  Lomax.  A03 105883 
Philip  W  Marquardt.  AO30839e9. 
William  D.  Matthews,  Jr..  AO3083895. 
Walter  H  Mayo.  A03131948 
James  D  McDade.  AO3120978 
Patrick  A  McDonald.  AO3086303. 
Paul  B  McNeills.  AO3096804. 
Edward  W.  McTagne.  A03121863. 
Charles  P  Menges.  A03121979 
Edgar  O.  Merson.  A03121778. 
James  R  Miles.  A03131884. 
John  W  Montgomery.  AO309338B 
Richard  M.  Mott.  Jr..  AO3094096. 
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John  W.  Nelson.  A03 116356. 
John  R.  Nichols.  AO3098056. 
Patrick  B.  O'Brien.  A03121989. 
Michael  D.  O'Keefe.  A03121889. 
Vernon  J.  Owens.  A03 100470. 
Thomas  A.  Parlette,  A03121952. 
Norman  S.  Pattlson.  AO3097664. 
Robert  T.  PfeulTer.  AO3098940. 
Samuel  M.  Plerson  m,  AO3074478. 
Peter  J.  PreUner,  AO3097596. 
Daniel  Rlesel,  AO3093287. 
James  C.  Roan.  Jr.,  AO3115901. 
John  I.  Rogers  HI.  A03 118119. 
Klrby  8.  Ross.  A03121977. 
William  P  Rudland.  A03 118108. 
Patrick  J.  Salve.  AO3086956. 
Stark  O.  Sanders.  Jr..  A031 15904. 
Werner  E  Scherr,  AO3120969. 
Leo  L.  Sergl.  A031 16350. 
Philip  C  Sessoms.  A031 16361. 
Richard  W.  Shelton.  A031 16916. 
Charles  O.  Simmons.  Jr..  AO3072138. 
Fred  M.  81ms.  AO3096677. 
Robert  O.  Smith.  A081 16154. 
Barton  L.  Splllnian.  AO3096227. 
Thomas  J.  Sprlngob.  A03 120971. 
Henry  J.  Steenstra.  Jr..  A031 16139. 
Thomas  8.  Streetman,  AO3121033. 
Jack  C.  Strobel.  AO3096475. 
Jerome  A.  Sussklnd,  AO3104351. 
James  G .  Taylor .  A03 1 03828. 
Alfred  R  Tymlnskl.  AO3072884. 
Ralph  E.  Vannorstrand.  Jr.,  A03131878. 
Clarence  D.  Ward.  A03121867. 
Harold  W.  Wells.  AO3094526. 
Frank  W.  Wilson.  AO3074482. 
Stow  L.  Wltwer.  Jr..  AO3086497. 
Stuart  B.  Wolk.  AO3086763. 
Robert  A.  Wright,  A03116353. 
Robert  C.  Zlmmer.  A03 108966. 

In  thi  Rxoin.AK  Axmt 
The  following-named  officer  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  Stotes, 
under    the    provisions    of    title    10.    United 
States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3306: 

To  be  colonel 

Cooley.  Edwin  R.,  061770. 

The  following -named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3298: 

To  be  first  lieutenants 

Alfaro.  Daniel  V,  092383. 
Anderson.  Charles,  Jr.,  099040. 
Anthony,  Ronald  T..  090360. 
Arnold.  Billy  R..  093394. 
Bailey.  Gary  L..  093399. 
Baker.  Barrle  McK..  093303. 
Baker.  James  D..  093114. 
Barber.  Major  J..  093309. 
Beem.  Gladwin  O..  093317. 
Berkley.  Clyde  J..  092333. 
Blackwell,  Joseph  W..  Jr..  092386. 
Blair.  John  D..  4th,  093130. 
BllBS.  Edward  F..  093133. 
Boyd.  Qulnton  P..  093128. 
Brown.  Robert  A..  094168. 
Brown.  Roland  P..  093363. 
Broyles.  Robert  F..  092366. 
Burgess.  Douglas  R..  093373. 
Biirwell.  Rodney  P..  094370. 
Byrd.  Johnnie  P..  094171. 
Champagne.  Shelton  J..  Jr..  093390. 
Chandler.  Charles  E..  093376. 
Claneros,  Marc  A..  093396. 
Cowling.  Bobby  W..  092410. 
Crump.  Harry  F..  092418. 
Durel.  Francis  M  .  093460. 
Durell,  William  E.,  Jr..  093453. 
Evans,  Floyd  L.,  093460. 
Falaon.  Robert  H.,  093463. 
Farquharson,  Glen  D.,  093466. 
Featherston,  Jimmy  J..  092468. 
Oalluccl,  John  V..  093490. 
Gallup,  Lelland  L..  093173. 
Gardner,  William  C.  093491. 
Gamer,  Joe  A.,  093493. 


Gonzalez.  Carlos  M.,  093175. 
Olorglannl,  Barbaro  F..  099331. 
Goes.  Joseph  B..  Jr.,  092508. 
Harman.  Richard  A..  092522. 
Harper,  Donald  W.,  094198. 
Hatch.  Robert  W..  092526. 
Haugland,  Harlan  K..  092538. 
Haygood.  James  L..  093193. 
Herzog.  Joseph  E.,  093197. 
Hlckey.  William  J..  Jr..  093430. 
Hlmmelsbech.  Robert  B..  093547. 
Holder.  Alex  M.,  Jr.,  094303. 
Hughes,  Billy  M.,  093565. 
Jackson.  Joseph  M.,  093437. 
Johnson.  Daniel  G..  Jr..  093308. 
Jolley,  John  R.,  092587. 
Jones,  Otis  D.,  093311. 
Kelllm,  Ronald  R.,  093599. 
Kershaw.  Theodore  G,  Jr..  093689. 
KUbum.  Darren  D.,  093315. 
Langston.  Edward  H.,  Jr..  093336. 
Ledbetter,  William  N..  093639. 
Llewert.  Karl  H..  097936. 
Linden.  Laurence  E..  097330. 
MagnesB.  Charles  F.,  099346. 
Manners,  William  E..  Jr.,  098497. 
Markoe.  George.  093236. 
Matthews,  John  H.,  093238. 
McOee,  William  J.,  097466. 
Miller,  Charles  A.,  092714. 
Mltchum,  John  A.,  092733. 
Moflett,  Joseph  U.,  093734. 
Monford,  Ronald  T.,  092738. 
Montgomery.  John  J.,  099356. 
Mowery.  Robert  W.,  092741. 
Mullens.  Frederick  T..  093744. 
Musmanno.  Francis  J.,  Jr..  095307. 
Musselman.  James  A..  093359. 
Nash,  Norman  W..  092760. 
Norwood.  Thomas  E..  099363. 
Olson,  David  E.,  092773. 
Orsa,  Oeorge,  099371. 
Owen,  Jerry  D.,  093778. 
Palmer.  Richard  H..  099373. 
Parsons,  Wayland  D.,  093786. 

Phlllppovlc,  Gordon,  093798. 
Pojmann,  David  U..  093808. 

PoUch,  Victor  J.,  Jr..  097031, 

Prentice,  Leland  E..  093815. 

Redding,  Thomas  8..  Jr..  097189. 

Reynolds.  William  E..  097962. 

Rlcketson.  David  M..  093283. 

Sampson,  Donnle  G.,  094240. 

Serafinl,  Terry  A..  093871. 

Sewell.  Islah  O..  093396. 

Shambarger.  Bob  E.,  093396. 

Sherman.  John  R..  093879. 

Smith.  Frank  T..  094349. 

Smith,  Ronald  H.,  093303. 

Spence,  George  W.,  093306. 

Steele.  Rowland  G..  092921. 

Sterneckert,  Richard  W..  092934. 

Stone.  Ronald  P..  094363. 

Stubbe.  Frederic  H..  094253. 

Swanson,  Charles  T.,  093318. 

Taggart,  Carl  D.,  092944. 

Tanner,  Howard  C  094356. 

Trottl.  David  L.,  098338. 

White,  Dewey  E.,  093987. 

Whiteside,  Daniel  L..  093334. 

WUllams,  Prank  LeR.,  Jr.,  093907. 

Williams,  Lenton  G..  093337. 

Williams,  Timothy  P.,  093000. 

To  be  first  lieutenant,  Women's  Army  Corps 

Oroome,  Sally  L.,  L633 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Medical  Service  Corps 

Cantrell,  James  B.,  093383. 
Capps,  Joseph  H.,  097486. 
McDaniels,  Melvln  B.,  097159. 
Mills,  Wade  T.,  093353 . 

The  following-named  persons  for  reap- 
pointment to  the  active  list  of  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  from  the  tempo- 
rary disability  retired  list,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 

1211: 

To  be  colonel 

Adams,  Gilbert  N.,  0187S7. 


To  he  major 
Caasedy,  WiUiam  P.,  035044. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Mcllwaln.  Robert  H.,  064099. 
The  following-named  persons  for  appc^nt- 
ment  in  the  Regular  Army  by  transfer  in  the 
grades  specified,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  SUtes  Code,  sections  3383,  8384. 
3385. 3386. 3387,  and  3388: 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Boroskl,  Marvin  R.  (MSC) ,  085727. 
Brlggs.  Duncan  D..  Jr.  (MSC) .  094669. 
Dickson.  Richard  C.  (MSC) .  083317. 
The  fdllowlng-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the   Regular   Army   of   the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  specified  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3383.  3284.  3386.  3386.  3387.  and  3388: 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Bevis,  Walter  E..  0456363. 
To  be  majors 

Jones,  Robert  L.,  0191348S. 
Santangelo,  Francis  A.,  O1S30698. 

To  be  captains 
Aoyagi,  Toshio,  02263324. 
Atkins.  Boy  A..  04036350. 
Baker.  Roger  M..  Jr..  04066017. 
Bryan.  Charles  D.,  03274327. 
Carpenter,  Carl  L.,  04010285. 
Davaz,  Carl  G.,  01876382. 
Dews,  Henry  L.,  Jr.,  04031131. 
Dotson,  Richard  P..  01890108. 
Foote,  Alonzo  D..  04031056. 
Griffin,  Thomas  N.,  Jr.,  073706. 
Hager,  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  04076416. 
Hall,  Franklin  D.,  05405015. 
Hegdahl.  James  O.,  O403803S. 
Holmes,  WUliam  P.,  HI.  04074834. 
Howltz.  Ivan  H..  Jr.,  01931074. 
Hunter,  Robert  L.,  04016100. 
Kelley,  Thomas  J.,  d4064839. 
Kennlngton.  Joseph  M..  01876294. 
Luster,  Albert  B..  04035011. 
McAfee,  Darwin  L.,  03106109. 
Montague.  Thomas  W..  04033194. 

O'Meara.  Patrick  B..  04063401. 
Porter.  Covington  B..  Jr..  01940038. 
Powers.  George  P.,  Jr..  04038854. 

Roys.  Gerald  R..  02311713. 

Schumacher,  David  J.,  01935989. 

Torres,  Frank  C,  Jr.,  04070634. 

Winn,  Frank  B.,  O4074889. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 

Arbogast.  WiUiam  R.,  O6307379. 

Boland,  Jlmmle  D.,  05510048. 

Bowe,  Robert  M..  06705723. 

Campbell.  Oeorge  C,  O5207066. 

Cooper.  Robert  H.,  05307193. 

Cuccaro,  Joseph  T..  O5006873: 

Dickey,  Leonard  H..  05306133.     - 

Dunham,  David  L.,  05603761. 

Dye,  Joseph  D.,  06704390. 

Elsenbarth.  Roland  W..  06700282. 

KUiott.  John  D.,  06310994. 

Parmer,  Robert  E.,  06009303. 

Freeman,  Larry  M.,  05403886. 

Frey,  Helno  J.,  04084886. 

Gee,  John  T.,  06608921. 

Groves.  Delmer  W.,  05308307. 

HUler,  Donald  R.,  05005678. 

Horton,  John  B.,  05311696. 

Jeter.  James  W.,  Jr.,  06309686. 

Kannarr.  Harold  E..  04058271. 

Kim,  Paul  L.,  06406171. 

Kunz,  Farrell  J.,  05705143. 

Larklns,  James  M.,  05306261. 

Lee,  Robert  C.  063 13743. 

Murchlson.  Richard  A.,  06808999. 

Murray,  Charles  M.,  05304400. 

Paull,  John  T.,  05310487. 

Sanderson,  John  O.,  06618369. 

Slegllng,  William  A.,  Jr.,  06307880. 

Smith,  Horace  A.,  06309048. 

Steadman,  Gordon  8.,  O500836S. 
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Stronach.  Ronald  E.,  05304074. 
Turgeon.  Oareth  M  ,  05204320. 
Turner  Duane  B  .  06410081. 
WlUon,  DaTld  O.,  06609623. 

To  be  iecond  lieutenanU 
Aclnapura.  Jo^ph  N  .  06008416. 
Arnold.  Wallace  C  .  05212394 
Beedle.  Charlea  E..  05214907. 
Blegler.  Duane  R  J  .  O6406041. 
Chatfleld.  Jamea  M  .  06013675. 
Dinger.  Timothy  S  .  05214478. 
Piaher.  Donald  J  .  054 12722. 
Prater,  Arthur  W  .  06216404. 
Hlc»ca.  Robert  A..  05515340 
Horowlcz.  Richard  E.,  05214584. 
Howard,  William  A  .  085 16290. 
Jones.  Malcolm  W  .  06314133. 
Maciantosh.  Eric  I..  06315119. 
Mason.  Ralph  A..  Jr  ,  08411943. 
Mayer,  John  H..  06313681. 
McPherson.  William  R..  05315807. 
Medarta.  David  M  ,  05217067. 
Mottl.  Richard  J  .  06216340 
Olaon.  Raymond  S..  05515923. 
Perrln,  WlUlam  H  .  06706738. 
Price.  Carl  N..  06219386 
Samaa.  Prank  R  .  055 16927. 
Stanek,  Rlthard  J  .  05514856 
Svoboda.  Joseph  A..  06405836. 
Van  Loon.  Weston  O..  02311173. 
Worcester.  Theodore  E..  058 16668. 
The  foUowlng-named  persons  for  aPPOlnt- 
ment   In   the   Regular   Army   of   the   United 
SUtes.  in  the  grades  and  branches  *V^^^^ 
under    the    provisions    of    title    10^^^^"'"^ 
States  code    sections  3283.  3284,  3285,  3286, 
3287.  3288.  3289.  3290.  3391,  3393.  3393.  3394. 
and  3311: 

To  be  captains.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Cooper.  Robbie  F  .  N900237. 
Hennek,  Angellne.  N902343. 

To  be  captains,  chaplain 
Hoeutt.  Charles  H..  HI.  04057320. 
Hughes.  Marvin  C.  04076741. 
Ricks,  Billy  O  .  05407993. 

To  be  captains.  Dental  Corps 
Cohen.  Merlin  L..  05313614. 
Pawlowskl,  Anthony  C  ,  O5004661. 
ROM.  Lincoln  A  ,  05206950. 
Salem.  John  E.,  05313519 
To  be  captains.  Judge  Advocate  Generals 

Corps 
LaPlant.  Earl  M  ,  Jr  ,  04039794. 
Stevenson.  Bruce  E..  02291515. 

To  be  captains.  Medical  Co^s 
Dlggs.  Carter  L..  06317671. 
Klelnman.  Burton  A..  08318T71. 
Oriano.  Randel  M.,  05220540. 
Rammer.  Martin  A..  Jr  ,  06211536. 
Reed.  James  W  .  04004462. 
Russell,  WUlls  M.,  III.  04012667. 
Szymonskl.  Zdzlslaw.  05518133. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  chaplain 
Brough.  Alfred  E..  03307659. 
Linderman.  James  R..  05501056. 
Moore,  Bobby  D..  05306887. 
WUk.  Max  W  ,  05501068. 
To  be  first  lieutenants.  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps 
Qlod.  Stanley  J..  05303977. 
Jacob,  Gustave  F..  05504015. 
ORoark,  Dulaney  L  .  Jr  ,  05313573. 
Roblna.  Philip  L..  03309837. 
Runke,  Richard  P  .  Jr  .  05507875. 
Smith,  Robert  B.,  03398787. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Medical  Corps 
Benson,  Vernon  R  ,  03306713. 
Buckingham,  Frank  M  .  03309349. 
Clark.  James  R  .  03309427. 
Harper,  Randall  C  .  02313047. 
Mack.  David  W  .  05505872. 
Martin,  Loren  W..  02309555. 
SebesU.  Donald  O  .  052 17374. 
Shukan.  Donald  C. 


To  be  first  lieutenant.  Medical  Service  Corps 
BurrU.  Jlmmie  D  .  06410365. 
To  be  first  lieutenants.  Veterinary  Corps 
Falrchlld.  David  G  ,  03309036 
Van  Zytveld.  William  A..  O2307928. 
To  be  second  lieutenant.  Army  Surse  Corps 
Nace.  Patricia  A..  N5411571. 
To  be  second  lieutenants.  Medical  Service 
Corps 

Kuhns,  Kurt  L..  05316485. 

Schlefer.  Bernard  A  .  05409913. 

To  be  second  lieutenants.  Women's  Army 

Corps 
Hlgglns.  Betty  L  .  L53 17067. 
Smith,  Tamma  C  ,  L2310351. 
The   following-named  distinguished  mlll- 
Ury  student*  for  appointment  In  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps,  Regular  Army  of 
the  United  States,  In  the  grade  of  first  lieu- 
tenant, under  the  provisions  of  Utle  10.  Unit- 
ed SUtes  Code,  sections  3283,  3284.  3285,  3286, 
3387,3288,  and  3393: 

DlStefano,  James  G  .  05007358. 
Hedges,  John  W  ,  05308338 
Lapln.  Michael  L..  05513383. 
Tersignl.  Anthony  L.,  06311336. 
The  following- named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Medical 
Service  Corps.  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States    In    the    grade    of   second    lieutenant, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,   sections   3383.   3384,   3386.   3386,   3387. 
3288.  and  3390: 

Aasen.  Robert  B.  Mauldln,  Billy  G. 

BerryhlU,  Robert  P.      Melton.  Jackson  D.,  Jr. 
Blgelow,  Donald  E.         Metz,  Richard  H. 
Blankenshlp,    DumontMlcek,  Jerome  J 


Nelson.  Larry  L. 
Nelson.  Paul  S., 

06531960 
O'Neal.  Jerry  L. 
Poe.  Oerald  D. 
Potter.  George  R. 
Relneck.  Theodore 

Jr. 
Rogers.  Francis  D. 
Salko.  Joseph  E. 


Boland.  Edward  J. 
Bosworth.   Weldon   8. 

Jr. 
Brlggs.  Ashley 
Brye,  Paul  E. 
Carrlere.  Samuel 
Clancagllnl,  Joseph  L. 
Dougherty,  Nell  J. 

Ely.  Thomas  L.  

Ethlngton,  William  I.  Sargent,  Martin  W. 
Fechner,  Robert  F.         Schlenker,    Patrick   A. 
Fleming.  John  R.  Schulze.  Robert  C. 

Foxworth.  John  M.       Strehlow.  John  R. 
Gares.  William  M..  Jr.Taggart.  William  V. 
Ootthold,    William    E.Thompson.      Carleton 
Haesslg.  Arthur  O.  K  .  Jr. 

Harwell.  Richard  M.     Turner.  Milton  B. 
Hebert.  Henry  J..  Jr.      Watts.  Olen  C. 


White.  Francis  P. 
Wlnleckl,  Stephen  D. 


Kelley.  Randall  R. 

Kernen.  George  G -^ 

Kopperud.  William  R.  Wisdom.  Jesse  A 
Larsen.  Dennis  M.  Wood,  Robert  T. 
Mallory.  Reginald 

The  following- named  dlstlnguUhed  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States  In  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  3383, 
3384,  3388.  3386.  3287,  and  3288 


Acton,  Donald  R. 
Adams.  Leland  J.,  Jr. 
Adams.  Robert  O. 
Adams,  Stanley  L. 
Adams,  Thomas  L. 
Adkerson.  Ronald  E. 
Alexander,  David  M., 

Jr. 
Alexander.  Gordon  L. 

Jr. 
Alldredge.  Donald  M 

Allen.  John  E. 

Allen.  John  M. 

Allison.  Richard  G. 

Allman.  Gary  W 

AUred.  John  F 

Anderson.  Darwin  J. 

Anderson.  Dean  R. 

Anderson.  John  F. 

Andre.  James  C. 


Ankerson.  John  M. 
Appel.  George  C.  Jr. 
Armstrong.  John  S. 
Arntz.  William  C. 
Ash.  Gerald  R. 
Ashbrook.  Lonnle  R. 
Austin,  Lavern  M. 
Bablnec,  Gehl  P. 
Bader,  David  A. 
Badger.  Terry  S. 

Baggett,  William  B. 

Bailey,  Dalene  G. 

Balllargeon,  Paul  P. 

Baker,  Joel  S. 

Baker.  John  B. 

Bald,  James  F..  Jr. 

Baldwin,  Cecil  A..  Jr. 

Ball,  Francisco  P..  Jr. 

Ballou,  Roger  W 

Banjanln,  Thomas  G 


Barbara.  James  C. 
Barnes.  Charles  W.. 

Jr. 
Barnett.  Charles  D 
Barnett.  Phillip  G. 
Baron,  Thomas  S. 
Barrett,  Robert  W. 
Barry,  Anthony 
Bartz,  Richard  C. 
BasUe,  Domenlc  F. 
Batchelder,  Michael  J. 
Batchelor,  Thomas  J. 
Batrow,  Peter  P.,  Jr. 
Battey,  Robert  E. 
Baukert,  Prank  P. 
Baumann.  Charles  H. 
Beall,  Marshall  D. 
Beane,  Jeffrey  J. 
Beardslee.  Harold  M. 
Beaumont,  Richard  A 
Bechtold,  Earl  E. 
Bedford.  Ralph  P. 
Bell,  David  G. 
Bell,  Donald  J. 
Bell.  Ronald  B. 
Benedict,  Charles  T. 
Bennett,  Leon  L. 
Benson,  Pvirdon  E 
Benson,  Joseph  W. 
Benton.  Maurice  L. 
Bergdolt,  Paul  F. 
Betterley,  Edward  W.. 

Jr. 
Blclcmore.  Robert  H. 
Bldorlnl.  Edward  K. 
Blenkowskl,  John  C. 
Blnney,  Stephen  E. 
Blppes,  Jackie  E. 
Bird,  James  E. 
Bjork,  Gary  P 
Black.  Bruce  R. 
Black.  Sanford 
Black,  William  L.,  Jr. 
Black  well,  John  P. 
Blair,  Joseph  M  ,  III 
Blanchard.  James  A., 

Jr. 
Blessing,  Randall  M. 
Bloomfleld.  Douglass 

R. 
Blue.  Stephen  M. 
Blumenthal.  Rxiss 
Bogensberger.  Paul  F 
Boldt,  David  R 
Bollck.  Richard  P 
Bolln.  Daniel  H. 
Bollng.  Joseph  E. 
Booth.  Teddy  J. 
Bornholdt.  John  N.. 

Jr. 
Boroff,  Michael  A. 
Bortree,  Walter  E. 
Bouchard,  Frederick 

R. 
Bounds,  Hugh  M.,  Jr. 
Bowers.  Thomas  A 
Bowman.  Thomas  E. 
Boyd.  Robert  R. 
Brackett.  Herbert 

B  .  Jr 
Brackett.  Ronald  L. 
Bradbury.  William 

B.  Jr. 
Bradley.  Gene  M. 
Brake.  William  M..  Jr. 
Brawley.  Michael  J. 
Brlnton.  Robert  H. 
Brockllss.  John  A. 
Brogdon.  James  M 
Brophy,  Daniel  M. 
Brophy,  Patrick  J. 
Brotzman.  EUU  R. 
Brown.  Albert  S.,  Jr. 
Brown.  James  H. 
Brown.  Martin  G. 
Brown.  PhlUp  H..  Jr. 
Brown,  Richard  J. 
Brown,  Robert  B. 
Brown,  Roger  J. 
Brown,  Victor  A. 
Broyles.  William  L. 
Bruggeman,  Bradley  P 
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Bruton,  Robert  W. 
Buettner.  William  S. 
BuUard,  Charles  N. 
Burch,  James  L. 
Burke.  James  A. 
Burke.  John  C.  ni 
Burke.  Kevin  P. 
Burke.  William  P. 
Burkett.  Lawrence  A. 
Busse.  Roy  J. 
Butlak.  Jan  M. 
Butler,  Richard  J. 
Byrd.  Ernest  L. 
Byrd.  Wayne  W. 
CahlU.  Gregory 
Call.  James  A. 
Camp.  Terrence  J. 
Campbell.  Don  L. 
CappelUno. 

Anthony  J. 
Cappone.  Theodore  T. 
Capponl.  Jlmmie  L. 
Cardlnall.  Richard 
Cardwell.  Stephen  G. 
Carey.  John  P. 
Carle.  James  P. 
Carmlchael.  John  H. 
Carollo,  Jack  R. 
Carr,  Jeremiah  T. 
Carter,  Orwln  L. 
Caruthers,  Ralph  P. 
Casey.  Bernard  J. 
Casey,  Michael  T. 
Cassldy.  Christopher  J. 
Cates.  WUlard,  Jr. 
Cates,  William  N..  Jr. 
Cavanaugh,  Roger  J., 

Jr. 
Cerjan,  Stephen  T. 
Chaffers,  James  A. 
Chaffln,  Sherrlll  T. 
Chancellor,  Charles  L. 
Chandler,  Calvin  C. 
Chapman,  Geoffrey  W. 
Charlton.  Darrel  T. 
Cherrle.  Stanley  P..  Jr. 
Childress,  Richard  T. 
Chlng,  WendeU  T.  P. 
Chlota,  Robert  J. 
Chrlstoflersen.  Jon  M. 
Christopher,  Edwin  A. 
Churchill,  Floyd  V.,  Jr. 
I    Clelland.  David  H. 
Clement.  Thomas  A. 
Cllngham,  James  H. 
Cochran,  GUI 
Coffey,  Vincent  J. 
Cole,  Coye  M. 
Coleman,  George  T. 
Colin.  Paul  B. 
Collins,  Arthur  L. 
Collins.  David  R. 
Collins,  Ronald  S. 
Concannon,  Thomas 

J.  Jr. 
Condon,  Thomas  B. 
Confer,  Kenneth  T. 
Conlon,  Joseph  P.,  HI 
Conn.  Peter  N. 
Conner,  John  T. 
Connolly.  Patrick  C 
Conrad.  Joseph  C. 
Cook.  Robert  E. 
Cooper.  Norman  G. 
Corcoran,  Edward  J. 
Corey,  George  C. 
Cornett,  Donald  C 
Cousins,  Lawrence  P. 
Covaluccl,  Robert  J. 
Cox,  William  A..  HI 
Coyle.  Ronald  D. 
Crltes.  Richard  J. 
Crone.  William  H.,  IV 
Crossman.  John  S. 
CuUen.  James  G..  in 
Cunningham,  Richard 

J. 

Cunningham.  WlUlam 

A.  rv 

Cupp,  James  L. 
Cuslck,  John  J. 
Cutshaw.  Charles  Q. 
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Czeplel.  Ronald  W. 
Dalims,  WUllsun  J. 
Dally,  James  I. 
D'Amlco.  Prank  A. 
Daniels,  Harry  J. 
Dash.  Michael  E. 
Daub.  Russell  8. 
Davidson.  WlUlam  C 
Davis.  Carlton  E. 
Davis.  Glendel  C. 
Davy,  Douglas  C. 
Dean.  Richard  V. 
Deasy.  Kevin  B. 
Decoteau,  Glynn  T. 
Dee.  Raymond  C. 
Delay.  James  F. 
Deloatch.  Voneree 
DeMarla,  Gerald  C. 
Derrah,  Donald  W. 
DeRuosl,  James  R. 


PllaseU,  Michael  A..  Jr. 
FUUngame,  Billy  W. 
Plorlnl,  Albert  E. 
Fischer,  Ronald  E. 
Pitch,  John  A. 
Fitzgerald,  Daniel  J. 
Flanagan,  James  A. 
Fletcher,  Jeffrey 
puck.  Michael  B. 
Flynn,  Harold  D..  Jr. 
Pond.  Jerrold  8. 
Porepaugh,  Vance  B., 
Jr. 

Foresee.  Dale  D. 

Forshaw.  Harold  A. 

Fortunate.  Edward  T. 

Poster.  Prank  C,  Jr. 

Foster.  Richard  A..  Jr. 

Postervold.  Harald  M. 

Fox,  David  W. 


UeKUOSl,  JBIU^  n..  L^    j        B.^„„.^   T        Tr 

Devanney,  Thomas  M.  lL^<>-^^"^^}'^''r^ 


Dexter,  Paul  D 
Dlas,  WlUam  R. 
Dice,  Kenneth  E.,  Jr. 
Dick,  Donald  E. 
Dickson,  Donald  J. 
Dleslng.  Richard  0. 
Dletze,  Jeffrey  C. 
DlNapoU,  Patrick  A. 
Dixon.  Daniel  D. 
Dixon,  Peter  J. 
Donaldson,  Guy  II 
Donnelly,  Joseph  J. 

m 

Dorton.  James  M. 
Dowdy,  Edward  C  m 
Dovas,  Chrlstos  A. 
Downle.  John  P. 
Downs,  Michael  C. 
Dresser,  Paul  A.,  Jr. 
DrlUock,  Serge 
Druesne,  Barry  N. 
Dubois,  Joseph  J.  R. 
Dudley,  Kyle  E. 
Duncan,  Floyd  H. 
Dunn,  Emet  C,  Jr. 
Dunn,  Richard  L. 


Francis,  George  P.,  Ill 
Pranclsoo,  John  R. 
Francisco,  Sidney  C. 
Franco,  Alfred  N. 
Franz,  WUllam  8. 
Praser,  George  D. 
Freestone,  WUllam  H., 

Jr. 
French,  John  R.,  Jr. 
Preund.  Robert  J. 
Friedman.  Eugene  J. 
Prtedrlch.  Robert  L. 
Friend,  Gary  G. 
Prleeenhaiin,  Henry  J. 

Jr. 
Pritchle,  John  W. 
Puentes,  Henry  L. 
Purey,  Donald  A. 
Gabriel.  Richard  A. 
Gadarowskl,  James  J. 
Gaetje,  Prank  C. 
Oagnon,  Donald  L. 
Oaitber.  John  B. 
Galalda,  Michael  A. 
Garber,  WUllam  B.,  Jr. 
Garcia,  Henry  G. 


UUnn,   KJCiiaru  u.  Ji„4.,     Ton    P 


DussUng,  William  J 
Ebbs.  John  Q. 
Ebert,  Charles  D. 
Echols.  Ewell  E. 
Eckman.  Arthur  G. 
Edwards.   Jerry  W. 
Edwards.  John  R. 


Gelb,  Alvln  R. 
Gentner.  William  E. 
George.  James  D. 
George.  Raymond  L. 
Geraghty.  James  D. 
Geyer.  Albert  P.,  Jr. 


^awaras.  ^onn  «.  ^  ^^^^^  3 

Edwards.  Lloyd  L.  Jr.    ^^^^^      Q^^ld  T 
Edwards.  McKlnley  C.,^  chitrles 


Jr. 

Egan.  Peter  P. 
Egel,  Dan  K. 
Eggers,  Howard  C. 
Elchenlaub,  Alfred  J 

Jr. 
Elmers.  Garth  W. 
Elklns.  Michael  L. 
ElUng,  Gary  R 


Gluntinl.  Charles  H. 
Glvens.  John  W. 
Glase.  Peter  J. 
Glass.  Allen  P. 
Godfrey.  Gary  C. 
Godfrey.  Jeffrey  H. 
Godwin,  Harry  M. 
Golas,  Robert  J. 
Gomsrud,  Lowell  B. 


Elliott,  Charles  B.,  m  Gonzalez.  John  A. 


Ellison,  John  S 
Ellsworth,  Lynn  8. 
Ely.  Douglas  C. 
Enderle,  Alan  G. 
Endress,  George  W. 
Engelking.  Roger  P. 
E:sch,  Edward  W. 
Ettrlch,  Bernd  D. 
Fallse,  Ferdinand  R 
Farr,  David  A. 
Faulkner.  Fred  D. 
Pelker.  Richard  P. 
Felton.  WUllam  D. 
Ferguson.  James  K 
Ferguson 
Jr 


Fernandez.  Carlos  M 
Ferry.  John  V.,  Jr. 
Field.  Charles  L. 


Gooch.  Gerald  L. 

Goodman,  Euell  D. 

Goodman.  Hubert  C, 
Jr. 

Goodwin.  Larry  K. 

Gould.  Roy  A. 

Grammel.  Ronald  G. 

Graser.  Alfred  J. 

Gray.  Roy  V. 

Green,  Jerry  D. 

GrUQn,  Sanford  W.,  Jr 

Grippe,  Jerome  P. 

Grosso.  Gerard  8. 

.       Grotheer.  Allan  J. 

Joseph   W..Grubar,  Joseph  J. 

Gryniuk.  Bernaaxl  P. 


GuUlot.  Lloyd  J. 
Gulmond.  Paul  R. 
GulUksen.  John  E. 


Haas,  Cliarles  W..  II 
Haddock.  Spencer  R. 
Hadlock.  Walter  J. 
Hagen,  Christian  G., 

in 
Halberg,  Richard  C. 

Jr. 
Hall,  Philip  L. 
Halleck.  Robert  H. 
Hamburger,  Kenneth 

E. 
Haraszko,  Dennis  A. 
Harbold.  William  A. 
Hardy,  Bob  A. 
Hardy,  John  L.,  Ill 
Harris,  PhUip  R. 
Harris,  Terrance  B. 
Harrison,  George  C. 
Harrison,  Thomas  R. 
Hasse,  Max  A.,  m 
Hauser,  Donald  G. 
Hayashlda,  Myron  K. 
Hay  don,  David  E. 
Hazelton,  William  C. 
Herbert,  Sherrlll  G. 
Heckmann,  Richard  J 
Heger,  Richard  G. 
Hegg,  George  H. 
Helmlck,  Richard  A. 
Henderson,  Robert  8. 
Hess,  Michel  E. 
Hetherly,  David  C. 
Hlbbard.  Jack 
Hlgginbotham, 

Norman  D. 
HIU,  Wayne  8. 
Hillard,  David  F. 
Hlller.  Jack  H. 
Hines,  Kerry  L. 
Hlte,  Ronald  V. 
Hodges,  Edwin  C. 
Hodor,  Robert  P. 
Hoefler,  John  L. 
Hoekelman,  Thomas 

P. 
Hoff,  Richard  L. 
Holler,  Joseph  C. 
HolUngsworth, 

Ronald  T. 
Holmes,  Jack  J. 
Hols<Mne,  Wei  ton  C. 
Holt,  Wayland  T. 
Holtz,  Charles  A. 
Holtz.  WUllam  J. 
Hospodar,  WUllam  G 
Houck,  Merle  L. 
Houston,  James  A. 
Huber,  Charles  M. 
Huber,  Walter  D. 
Hudson,  Kelly  8. 
Hunt,  Leon  T. 
Hutchlns,  Paul  D. 
Hunter,  Ronald  E. 
laclno,  David 
Igel,  Peter  A. 
Incendlo,  Joseph  R. 
Innuin,  Paul  M. 
Isaac.  Alfred  G. 
Jackson.  George  B. 
Jackson.  Richard  E. 
James.  Langley  B. 
Jenkins.  George  D. 
Jlles,  James  H. 
Jlnaeniz.  Robert  J. 
John,  Jim  P. 
Johnson,  Charles  L. 
Johnson,  Donald  R. 
Johnson,  Richard  T. 
Johnston,  Julius  C. 
Jones,  Buddlngton 

B.,  Jr. 
Jones,  Donald  L. 
Jones.  Herman  H. 
Jones.  Joseph  B.,  Jr. 
Jones,  Philip  A. 
Jones,  WlUlam  A. 
Jordon,  Jack  D. 
Jordan,  Robert  K.,  Jr. 
Jorgensen,  Michael  R 
Julian.  Robert  A.,  Jr. 
Jzyk,  Theodore  J..  Jr. 


Kalen,  John  J. 
Kane.  Mark  A. 
Kaufman.  Benjsimln  J 
Kavanaugh,  Kenneth 

J. 
Kawamoto,  Spencer  K 
Keating,  Ronald  P. 
Kedra,  Martin  J.,  Jr. 
Keefer.  EUls  B..  Jr. 
Keenan,  Robert  L. 
Keeshan,  Edward  J., 

Jr. 
Keller.  David  M. 
Kelley.  Richard  J. 
Kelly,  James  A.,  Jr. 
KeUy,  James  P. 
KeUy,  Robert  J. 
KeUy.  Thomas  C. 
Kendall,  Arnold  E. 
Kendall,  Glen  R. 
Kendra,  Joseph  A. 
Kendy,  Joseph,  Jr. 
Kennedy,  Condon  P. 
Kennedy,  Peter  B. 
Kernahan,  Gregory  P.. 

Jr. 
Kerr,  William  B. 
Kerrigan,  Robert  J. 
Kesler,  Robert  W. 
Kevitz,  Eric  A. 
Keyes.  Joseph  E. 
Kldd,  Wayne  E. 
Klely.  William  L. 
Kievenaar,  Henry  A.. 

Jr. 
Klndergan,  John  P. 
King.  Henry  C,  Jr. 
King,  Jay  P. 
Kirk,  Bedford  J..  Jr. 
Klrsch,  Carl  V. 
Kitchen.  Walton  J..  Jr. 
Klein,  George  C. 
Kllnt.  Ernest  K. 
Knotts,  Ralph  D. 
Kochenour,  NeU  K. 
Kolanowski,  Stanley  J. 
Konig,  Lawrence  K.  A. 
Kormanik.  Robert 
Korponal.  David  A. 
Kozak.  Peter  T. 
Kramer,  WlUlam  J. 
Kraus,  Jc^n  D.,  Jr. 
Elrause,  Michael  D. 
Kruger,  Lawrence  J. 
Knimmenacker , 

George  G. 
Kubal,  Ralph  R. 
Kublcek,  Charles  K. 
Kyle,  WlUlam  T.,  Jr. 
LaButtl,  Ronald  J. 
Lamarlne,  Paul  A. 
Lamoureux,  Michael 

P. 
Landowski,  Robert  R. 
Laney,  John  T.,  Ill 
Lang,  Lawrence  A. 
Lange,  David  L. 
Lanier,  Tharan  J. 
Lanning,  James  W. 
Larkln,  Andrew  M.,  Jr. 
LarsoQ,  Edward  B.,  Jr. 
Larson,  Thomas  R. 
Latimer,  WUllam  E.  Jr. 
Laugh  ton,  Sherman 

M. 
Lawless,  James  G. 
Leary,  Robert  N. 
Lee,  Robert  E. 
Lee,  Robert  E. 
Lehner,  Jon  O. 
Lehowlcz,  Larry  G. 
Leve,  Bruce  A. 
Lewis,  Dennis  A. 
Lewis,  James  M. 
Leyendecker,  John  8. 

Jr. 
Lincoln,  Daniel  B. 
Llndman,  Alan  A. 
Lindsay,  David  O. 
Llndstrom,  Lawrence 
A. 


Usech,  Howard  D.         Moebes,  Jerry  W. 
Loar,  Jerry  E.  Moehrl.  Michael  P. 

Lockart,  Henry  C.  Montgomery,  John  L. 

LoUU,  Stuart  H.  Moody,  Robert  W..  Jr. 

Londlno,   Nicbolas  J.,Mooney,  HowardT..  Jr. 


Jr 
Lopez,  Robert  B 
Lewd,  Jc^n  M. 
Lorenz,  John  P. 
Looey,  Myron  D. 
Lottman,  Bruce  R 


Moore,  John  E.,  Jr. 
Moore,  Peter  C. 
Morasco,  Francis  M. 
Morgan,  Ronnie  L. 
Morlg,  Robert  D. 
Morlmoto,  Warren  8. 


Lovelace,  Frederick  W.  Morln,  Dennis  L. 


Lowe,  Richard  A 
Lowthlan,  John  T. 
Loyd,  Gerald  E. 
Lum,  PratnkUn  Y.  8. 
Lumb,  Randolph  C. 
Lundqulst,  Loren  G, 
Lundy,  Robert  J.,  Jr. 
Mable,  Gordon  W 
MacDonald, 
M..  Jr 


Morse,  Jan  R. 
Mortimer.  Stanley  M. 
Morton.  Frederic  W., 

Jr. 
Moser.  John  T. 
Maes.  John  L. 
Mullen,  James  P. 
Munera.  Antonio,  m 
Clifford  Murphy,  Michael  K. 

Murphy.  Robert  M..  Jr. 


MacDonald,  Terence  S.Murray.  David  J 
Mahn.  Michael  J.  Murray.  Kenneth  L. 

MaKleve,  Michael  M,     Miirray.  Thomas  B.. 
Manhart.    Michael    H.     Jr. 
Manke,  Bruce  B.  Musante,  LouU  P. 

Mann,  WUllam  H..  HlNagy,  Edward  L. 
Manske,  Tad  P.  Neeb.  RandaU 

Marcy.  John  Neese.  Jlmmie  M. 

Marler,  Richard  L.         Nelsen,  James  W. 
Marlow,  Michael  M.      Nester.  Harley  D. 


Marsh,  David  R 
Martin,  Edward  G. 
Martin,  Jim  I. 
Martin,  Loren  D. 
Martin,  Pet»  R. 
Martin,  Steven  J. 
Martinez.  Fernando 
Masso,  Frank  J.,  Jr. 


Nielsen,  Alan  R. 
Nleman,  Lowell  T. 
Nlsbet,  Gerald  D. 
Noble,  WlUlam  C. 
Norrls,  John  H. 
Norton,  Robert  C,  Jr. 
Nugent,  Thomas 
Nunnally.  Charles  K. 


Mathleu,  Jean-Paul  E.  O'Brien.  Daniel  T 
Matlesky.  Gerald  G.       O'Brien,  Thomas  M 


Matroslc.  Charles  A. 
Maulella,  Vincent  M. 
Mazlk,  Peter  D. 
McAdams.  Tliomas  A 
McCann,  Wayne  D. 
McCloskey,  John  8. 
McClure,  John  A. 
McClure,  Robert  N. 
McConnell,  Jeffrey  A. 


O'Brien,  William  H. 
O'Bryan,  James  M. 
O'Connor,  Edward  T., 

Jr. 
CDoa,  David  P. 
CDonnell,  Robert  M. 
Odum,  Michael  R.  B. 
O'Grady,  Martin  J. 
O'Mara,  Timothy  M. 


McCormlck,  James  M.   Onweller,  Arthur  E 
McCoy,   Frederick   W.,OreU,  Seth  B- 

Jr  OsterUn,  Howard  P. 

McCoy,  Harry  A.  Ostertag.  WUllam  J.. 

McCracken.  Dudley  J.,     Jr 

Jr.  O'SuUlvan,  Kevin 

McParlln.  Robert  P.  ^^:    ^  ,    „ 

McGowan,  Duncan  8.    Pad uch.  Dale  P 


McGown.  Michael  D. 
McGrath,  Dennis  J. 


Page.  Donald  G. 
Pagonis.  WUllam  G. 


McGrath,    Prancts    C.Palahchar.  James  M. 

m  Palvimbo,  Guy  B. 

Mcintosh.  Bruce  A.       Pappas,  John  E. 
Mclvor,  Thomas  R.         Patch,  George  E 
McKlnney,  WUson  W.    Paton,  Thomas  D. 
McLaughUn,     Richard  Patterson,  Alexander 


J. 


W. 


McNeUl,  David,  Jr.        Patulea,  Gregory  N. 
McTlgue,  Norman  P.  Peake.  Charles  A 


Meabon,  David  L 
Medlock,  Ralph  E.,  Jr 
Meixell,  David  O. 
Mellett,  Richard  E. 
Mendel.  WUllam  W. 
Menig,  David  B. 
Menzel,  Sewall  H. 


Pearson,  WlUlam  B. 
Peckett,  Jack  E. 
Pedersen,  WUllam  N. 
Pence,  Albert  L.,  Ill 
Penn,  John  E. 
PerrUl,  Robert  D. 
Pert,  Agu 


Merkle,  William  P.,  HI  Peterson.  Jay  B. 


Messlnger.  Boyd  R 
Metzgar.  WUUam  H 

Jr. 
Mletiis.  John  R. 
Mikula.  Emery  G. 
MUler.  David  E. 
MUler,  John  W.,  Jr. 


Pfeffer.  Albert  J.,  ni 
Pfelff,  William  P. 
Pheeney,  Walter  T. 
Pickett,  George  E..  Jr. 
Plckthall.  Thomas  W. 
PUant,  Dale  L. 
Pike,  A.  Nolan,  m 


Miller',  WUllam  G..  Jr.   PlnneU,  Steven  8 


Mllo,  Lawrence  J 
Mingo,  Frederick  A 
Mlrus,  John  E. 
Mitchell,  David  A. 
Mlze.  Arthur  C,  Jr. 


Pitt,  Alan  B. 
Pitt,  Don  L. 
Plaut,  Peter  K. 
Plumadore,  Jan  H. 
PoUlard.  John  0. 
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Polonltza.  Edmund 

H-  Jr. 
Poole.  Kenneth  A. 
Potter.  Oerald  D. 
Pozzetta.  George  E. 
Prentice,  Eugene 

M.,  in 
Price.  Jerry  C. 
Price.  Robert  D. 
Principe.  John  J.,  Jr 
Prise  hmann, 

Clinton  R. 
Prohaska.  Thomaa  O. 
Propp,  Carl  R. 
Proto.  PranclB  J. 
Praybylakl.  John  J. 
Puckett.  John  D. 
Pullen.  Peter  W. 
PulUna,  Jerald  h. 
PulaU.  PeterlB 
Quesnel.  John  R. 
Quirk.  Michael  F. 
Racine.  Maurice  D. 
Rafanelll.  Gene  H. 
Rayman.  John  R. 
Rea.  Sam  W.  P..  Jr. 
Read.  Bruce  H. 
Reaves.  Donald  W. 
Redmond.  James  P. 
Reeves.  Howard  R. 
Regan.  Ronald  T. 
Regner.  John  C. 
Reld.  Gerald  P. 
Rellly.  Philip  H. 
Reth.  Thc^naa  B. 
Reynolds. 

George  W..  Jr. 
Rice.  Bradley  S. 

Richardson, 
Charles  D. 

Richardson.  James  A. 

Rleke.  John  L. 

Rlggs,  John  P. 

Rimm.  William  R. 

Rlscavage. 

George  A..  Jr. 

Rlvard,  James  L. 

Roach.  John  H.,  Jr. 

Roberts.  Harlan  E. 

Robinson,  John  C. 

Robinson, 

Robert  R.,  Ill 

Robinson.  Winston  T 

Rodgers.  Roland  F. 


Rodler.  William  I..  Ill 
Roemer.  Harold  B..  Jr. 
Rogers.  Arthur  N.,  Ill 
Rolland,  Daryl  L. 
Roochvarg.  Alan  C. 
Rosier.  Edward  F. 
Ross.  Anthony  F. 
Rowe.  Charles  K. 
Rowland.  Michael  Y. 
Rubin.  Leonard  J. 
RudnlUky.  Marvin 
Rundqulst,  James  W. 
Rutt.  Richard  T. 
Ruzyla.  Lawrence 
Ryan,  Michael  J. 
Ryan,  Michael  L. 
Sadler,  Larry  D. 
Sanford.  Teddy  H..  Jr. 
Samo,  Domlnlco 
Satkevlch.  Paul 
Sauter,  William  A. 
Scardlna.  John  A. 
Sceclna.  Joseph  T. 
Schaaf.  Clifford  C. 
Jr. 

8chant«,  Vincent  L. 

Schlmmel,  David  W. 

Schlangen.  Joseph  A. 

Schmidt.  Edward  M. 

Schmidt.  Robert  J. 

Schoeller.  Herbert  J., 
Jr. 

Schwartz.  Ronald  J. 

Schwartz,  Thomas  M. 

Seellg.  Louis  C. 

Seketa,  Charles  S. 

Semon,  Martin  R. 

Sepsl,  Gary  J. 

Sestlll,  Robert  J. 

Shafer.  Lee  D. 

Shaker,  Richard  A. 

Shannon,  Kenneth  M. 

Sharratt,  Thomas  B. 

Sheak,  Jack  C. 

Shepherd.  David  A. 

Shlmotorl.  Gene  N. 

Simmons.  Douglas  C. 

Simmons.  Douglas  M. 

Slmus.  John  O. 

Slabaugh.  Bryce  L. 

Slama,  Richard  A. 

sugar.  Norman  F. 

Smay,  Donald  R. 

Smith,  Billy  P. 


Smith.  Charlie  W. 
Smith.  Elijah  H..  Jr. 
Smith.  John  C. 
Smith.  Raymond  C, 

Jr. 
Smith,  Stephen  C. 
Smith.  Walton  N. 
Smothers,  Curtis  R. 
Snelder,  Anton  C. 
Snow.  Joseph  T. 
Sombart.  Rolland  A. 
Sommer.  John  R..  Jr 
Sommerkamp. 

M 


Swlnk.  Terry  E. 
Swiss,  Jeffrey  A. 
Taylor,  James  V..  Jr. 
Testes.  Hunter  B. 
Tedesco.  Vincent  J.,  Jr. 
TelUs,  Andrew  J. 
Tepedlno.  Michael  E. 
Terry.   Robert  B.,  Jr. 
Textor.  William  M..  Jr. 
Thackston.  Bruce  L. 
Thalken,  Thomas  D. 
Therrell.  Brock  M. 
RobertThle,  Harry  J. 
Thles.  Bobby  L. 


Sorensen,  Kenneth  C.  Thlmsen.  Jeffrey  J. 
SpelU,  John  D.  Thompson,  Donald  L. 

Speranza,  Nicholas  P.  Thompson.  Harold  J. 
Sprouse.  Charles  T..  Jr. Th wing.  Theodore  N. 
Stack.  John  J.  Tlnarl.  Frank  D. 

Stafford.  Stanley  D.     Tingle.  Gordon  W. 
Stanberry,  Marlln  E.   Tlvol.  Edwin  A. 
Stanley.    Furman    K.,Toney,  Ellzer 

J,  Tomabene,  William  S 

Staples,  Arthur  W.,  in     L. 
Starkey,  James  A.,  Jr.  Torres.  Walter.  Jr. 
Starnes.  John  L.  Townsend,  Blester  C. 

Starzynskl.  James  R.   Traskey.  John  P. 


Statz.  John  R..  Jr 
Stearns.  Craig  B. 
Stefflck.  John  S. 
Steltmann.  Harry  F. 
Stephens.  James  C. 
Sterling.  Dale  M. 
Stewart.  James  B. 
Stewart.  Robert  L. 
Stewart.    William    T 

Jr. 
Stickler.  Tom  E. 
Stlsltls.  Robert  P. 
Stock,  Mark  W. 

Stocker.  Ralph  F. 

Stolte,  Robert   R. 

Stone,  Haskel  P..  Jr. 

Stone,  Paul  W.,  Jr. 

Stroup,  Loyd  R. 

Studt,  Steven  A. 

Stulak.  John 

Sullivan.  DennU  J. 

Sullivan,  Timothy  J 

Sumner,  William  Q. 

Surowlec,    Arthur    E 

Sutton,  Boyd  D. 

Swsnson,    Roland 
Jr. 


Travis,  George  J..  Jr. 
Trotsky,  Joseph  E. 
Tschanz.  Arnold  T. 
Tucker,  Edwin  H. 
Tunln,  Ronnie  M. 
Turner,  Joseph  J. 
Turner.  William  E. 
Tuttle.  Herbert  M. 
.Underwood,  Alan  K. 

Underwood.  John  L. 
Underwood,  Lawrence 
C. 

Vail,  Leslie  B.,  Jr. 

Van  Horn,  John  B. 

Van  Matre.  Donald  O., 
Jr. 

Van  Stone,  Donald  L.. 
Jr. 

Van  Winkle.  James  C. 

Velkey.  Robert  J. 

Vennard.  Gerald  A. 

Verdler,  Douglas  L. 

Veselka,  Shelburne  J. 

Vlall,  Charles  C.  Jr. 

Vice,  John  W. 
I.,Vlgue,  Ronald  L. 

VllUere,  George  J. 


Vlngelen,  Allan  D. 
Vlk,  James  F. 
Wagner.  Frank  J..  Jr. 
Wahl.  William  E. 
Walbeck.  Daryl  G. 
Walker.  Charles  A. 
Walker.  Charles  L. 
Walker.  Patrick  E. 
Walker.  Thomas  M. 
Ward,  Emmett  J. 
Warner.  Alvln  L.,  in 
Watson,  Gordon  E. 
Weatherspoon, 

Charles  P. 
Weatherwax,  Wallace 

W. 
Webb,  William  F. 
Weeden.  Donald  C. 
Welchel.  Frederick  P. 

Jr. 
Welch.  Alan  H. 

Wells.  Geoffrey  F. 

Welsh.  William  E. 

Wettack.  John  T..  m 

Wetzel.  David  C. 

Wetzel.  Lawrence  R. 

Whalen.  Roy  E. 

Whltaker,  James  P. 

White,  Edwin  J. 

Whltehorne,  Joseph 
W.  A.,rv 

Whltmer,  Bruce  L. 

Whitney.  James  I. 

Whitney.  Roger  B. 

Whltten.  WUburn  L. 

Wlckens.  Donaldson 

Wilder,  Thomas  F. 

Wiley.  Howard  L. 

Wllkerson.  James  V. 

Wilkinson,  Terry  W. 


March  11 

Williams,  Edward  O. 
Williams,  Gary  K. 
Williams.  Oler  P.,  Jr. 
WllUford.  Loyd  E. 
Willis.  Dudley  H. 
WlllU.  Ralph  H. 
Wilson.  James  L. 
Wilson.  Robert  D.,  Jr. 
Wilson,  William  W. 
Winkler.  Karl  F. 
Wlnslow.  Wendelln  W. 
Wiser.  James  W. 
Wolfe,  Bert  P..  Jr. 
Wolfgang,  John  R. 
Womack,  Robert  L. 
Wood,  Marlon  D.,  Jr. 
Wood,  Norman,  M.,  Jr. 
Wood.  William  R..  Jr. 
,  Woodbury.  Kenneth 
M. 
Woods,  James  H. 
Work.  Samuel  C. 
Wrenn.  Norrls  C. 

Yamada,  Earl  M. 

Yenrlck.  Philip  C. 

Yolch,  Andrew  A. 

Young,  Philip  W. 

Youngblood,  Norman 
E..  in 

Zaccarla,  Michael  A. 

Zachels,  David  W. 

Zanca.  Peter  A. 

Zelten,  Robert  A. 

Zerofsky.  Michael  C. 

Zlgo,  Paul  E. 
V  Zlpp.  Kenneth  A. 

Zltz,  John  E. 

Zolklwsky,  Etonald  J. 

Zugmler,  George  A. 

Zwelg,  Richard  N. 
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WITHDRAWAL 
Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  March  11  (legislative  day  of 
March  9).  1964: 

POSTMASm 

The  nomination  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
February  3.  1964.  of  Gordon  P.  Atwell  to  be 
postmaster  at  Clarence,  In  the  State  of  New 
York. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Louis  W.  KaofnuM 


Chamberlain  Questionnake 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  11.  1964 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  express  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Louis  W.  Kaufmann 
and  Lt.  Louis  W.  Kaufmann.  Jr..  on  the 
passing  of  one  of  Staten  Islands  most 
foremost  citizens.  Louis  W.  Kaufmann. 

Louie  Kaufmann  was  "Mr.  Real  Es- 
tate" of  Staten  Island.  The  high  re- 
gard in  which  all  segments  of  his  indus- 
try, the  banking  industry,  the  legal  field, 
and  the  county,  city,  and  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment, held  him  was  a  source  of  pride 
to  all  Staten  Islanders. 

He  will  be  missed  by  all  who  knew 
him.  but  his  wife  and  son  may  take 
some  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  his 
good  life  will  be  rewarded  in  the  next. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11.  1964 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  my  practice  since  first  becoming 
a  Member  of  Congress  to  solicit  the  views 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  Michigan  early  in  each  ses- 
sion of  Congress.    I  recently  received  the 
computer  tabulation  of  my  eighth  an- 
nual questionnaire  and  I  hasten  to  make 
the  results  public.     It  is  especially  note- 
worthy that  while  56  percent  favored  the 
recent  tax  cut  bill.  85  percent  said  that 
Pederal  spending  should  be  cut  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  revenues  due  to 
the   $11 '/a   billion  tax   reduction.     Pur- 
thermore,  77  percent  said  that  they  were 
opposed  to  any  further  increases  in  the 
Pederal     debt     ceiling.    This     response 


leaves  little  doubt  that  the  public  de- 
mands a  cut  in  Pederal  spending  and  an 
end  to  budget  deficits. 

I  would  also  point  out  the  response  to 
questions   about   proposals    to   alleviate 
unemployment  which   revealed  that  27 
percent  favored,  while  55  percent  op- 
posed,  the   35-hour   workweek   and   33 
percent  favored  and  50  percent  opposed 
the  attempt  to  discourage  overtime  work 
by  requiring  doubletime  wage  rates  for 
such  work.     Because  of  the  Industrial- 
ized character  of  the  Sixth  District,  I 
believe  that  these  figures  are  significant. 
The  wheat  deal  was  another  topic  that 
evoked  a  decided  opinion  with  76  percent 
saying  that  credit  should  not  be  extended 
to  Communist  countries  purchasing  U.S. 
surplus    wheat.      Prom    the    time    this 
wheat  deal  was  in  the  rumor  state.  I  have 
expressed  my  disapproval  of  It.  and  I  am 
gratified  that  so  many  are  In  agreement. 
This  substantiates  the  position  of  those 
of  us  who  have  twice  voted  not  to  grant 
such  credit  and  questions  the  wisdom  of 
the  administration  In  forcing  Congress  to 


meet  as  late  as  Christmas  Eve  in  order 
to  defeat  the  previous  decisions  of  the 
House. 

As  In  Congress,  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram was  given  a  critical  review  by  those 
answering  the  poll,  with  54  percent  stat- 
ing that  the  program  should  be  de- 
creased and  20  percent  that  it  be  discon- 


tinued altogether.  And  In  reading  over 
the  many  Individual  comments  added  to 
many  thousands  of  these  questionnaires. 
I  find  there  Is  also  great  concern  over 
the  present  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy. 
There  is  widespread  agreement  that  it 
lacks  direction  and  firmness. 
The  questionnaire  results  follow: 


Chamberlain  quettionnaire 


Percent 


Yes 


No 


^  T"aSf(jlnK  the  present  line  of  Presidential  succession  (Speaker  of  the  House  now  suc- 
ceeds Vice  President)? — ... 

a.  ClvU-righU  leRlslatlon  to— 

Insure  equal  access  to  public  accommodationsT.... - 

Protect  voting  rights  In  Federal  electlonsT 

Enforce  public  school  desegregation? - 

Give  permanent  sutus  to  Civil  Rights  ConunissiOD? 

3.  Proposals  to  alleviate  unemployment  by— 

A  35-hour  workweek - 

Requiring  double-time  wage  rates  forovertlme? 

4.  The  administration's  request  tor- 

Domestic  Peace  Corps? 

Youtta  Conservstion  Corps? - 

Federal  man  transit  aid  program? 

Increased  area  redevelopment  program? — 

New  Cabinet  Department  of  Urban  Aflaln? 

Increased  national  debt  ceiling? > 

5.  Federal  t&x  reduction  at  this  time? :---;■-,■ V'JiZl liZlZ'JLLi.V^i^^' 

6.  Curtailing  Government  spending  to  compensate  for  the  losaof  revenues  U  tax  reaucuon 

7.  AmraJtog  the  Constitotionto  peimlt  mb^^  prayers  to  public  schooU  on  a 

voluntary  basis? --- ----- -- 

Renegotiating  the  1903  Canal  Zone  Treaty  with  Panama? --^ 

Oivtag  the  President  authoiity  to  extend  credit  to  Communist  countries  purchasing  sur- 
plus wheat? - 

Providing  medical  care  for  the  elderly  by—  Percent 

Increasing  social  security  Uxes  to  finance  hospital  and  nursing  home  coeU 
foi  those  over  65  (King-Anderson  approach)? :--v-:c----v.il-, 

A  »x  credit  for  Federal  financing  for  private  insurance  for  both  medical 
and  hospital  care  foi  those  over  65  (Bow  bill)? - 

No  Federal  participation  In  this  field? 

11.  The  Presl(toU°hM^quMted'$3,'*9d,bbb'.666Yor'foreiiB^  year  ($406.(»D,b00  more 

than  this  year).    This  program  should  be— 
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can  know-how  both  to  solve  technologi- 
cal problems  through  such  techniques 
as  inplant  audits  and  analysis  of  inplant 
engineering  and  general  management 
and  to  facilitate  labor  productivity 
through  such  techniques  as  job  evalua- 
tion programs  and  workflow  charts.  On 
the  management  plane,  thousands  of 
Filipinos  and  also  foreigners  have  bene- 
fited In  skills,  attitudes,  and  knowledge 
from  tours  abroad  and  from  the  different 
training  services — seminars,  workshops, 
courses,  and  discussion.  On  the  pub- 
licity side,  Its  published  matter:  reports, 
magazines,  brochures,  and  leaflets  have 
been  well  distributed,  whUe  Its  technical 
library  of  20.000  volumes  has  served 
students,  and  business,  and  Industrial 
personnel. 

Now  that  the  Center  Is  firmly  estab- 
lished. AID  along  with  the  Philippine 
Government,  has  begun  relinquishing  as 
of  February  15  of  this  year  Its  interest 
in  IDC  to  a  privately  operated  Philippine 
foundation  which  will  continue  its  func- 
tions and  retain  some  of  the  present  per- 
sonnel. As  with  all  AID  projects,  a 
terminal  date,  In  this  case  10  years,  will 
be  met,  although  some  interest  and  sup- 
port will  continue  through  fiscal  year 
1965. 

AID  is  quite  pleased  with  the  Indus- 
trial Development  Center — and  well  it 
might  be.  During  Its  short  life  it  has 
helped  substantially  the  founding  of 
small  enterprises  in  the  Islands. 
Through  joint  projects  such  as  this  one, 
our  country  is  helping  the  Filipinos  to 
help  themselves  build  a  vigorous  private 
enterprise  system. 


What's  Good  Aboot  Foreifn  Aid? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

or  ifxw  Touc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1964 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  what  we  are  seeking 
to  accomplish  in  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram is  a  mutual  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  and  the  receiving 
country  to  develop  new  resources  In  or- 
der to  build  the  kind  of  society  and  econ- 
omy which  will  eventually  be  self-sus- 
taining. We  trust  that  this  effort  will 
assist  nations  to  keep  In  step  with  the 
modern  world,  to  realize  their  potentials 
economically,  and  to  realize  political 
self-determination.  This  Is  the  third  In 
a  series  of  articles  which  I  hope  to  insert 
in  the  Record  In  order  to  provide  new 
insights  into  the  AID  program  by 
familiarization  on  a  project-to-project 
basis. 

The  manner  of  implementing  foreign 
aid  in  a  specific  country  depends  to  a 
large  extent  on  their  potential  and  level 
of  progress.  Most  often  qualified  man- 
agerial and  technical  personnel  are  lack- 


Diamond  Jubilee  of  Oraii(e  County,  Calif. 


ing.  Take  the  Philippines,  for  example — 
an  advanced  country  which  covers  an 
area  of  115,600  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  29,600,000.  Its  gross  national 
product  in  1962  was  $3,880  million  with  a 
per  capita  gross  national  product  of  $121. 
It  is  a  primarily  agricultural  country 
with  a  hot.  humid  climate  in  the  low- 
lands and  varying  temperatures  in  the 
highlands. 

In  major  manufacturing,  it  Is  limited 
to  the  textile  Industry.  The  Philippines 
has  benefited  from  50  years  of  American 
sovereignty  and  its  potential  has  led  to 
a  strong  emphasis  on  joint  effort  with 
the  Philippine  Government  complement- 
ing our  aid  with  local  funds. 

A  good  example  of  this  approach  Is  the 
Industrial  Development  Center — IDC — 
whose  objective,  when  It  was  established 
in  1954,  was  to  stimulate  systematic  in- 
dustrial growth,  particularly  in  small  and 
medium  businesses,  by  providing  needed 
industrial  know-how  and  managerial, 
supervisory,  and  technical  skills. 

In  this  pursuit  IDC  has  performed  a 
variety  of  useful  functions.  In  the  fi- 
nancial realm,  it  has  provided  financial 
counseling  and  project  evaluation,  be- 
sides the  administration  of  productivity 
loans  for  new  operations  or  foreign 
equipment.  On  the  engineering  and 
plamt  level,  IDC  has  employed  Ameri- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  cAurounA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1964 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
day  in  1889  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  California  created  Orange  County  by 
separating  the  southeast  section  of  the 
then-existing  Los  Angeles  County  at  the 
San  Gabriel  River.  This  action  culmi- 
nated a  drive  initiated  by  Orange  County 
leaders  as  early  as  1848.  How  appro- 
priate that  75  years  later  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  should  have  taken  the  steps 
necessary  to  create  for  Orange  County 
a  metropolitan  area  status  separate  from 
Los  Angeles. 

I  tr\ist  the  Members  of  this  august 
body  will  indulge  a  prideful  reference, 
then,  to  the  diamond  jubilee  celebra- 
tion being  opened  in  the  great  and  beau- 
tiful county  of  Orange.  Proud  of  the 
great  heritage  of  the  ranchos  that 
marked  the  beginning  of  man's  orga- 
nized efforts  to  realize  the  bounty  of  her 
rich  soil,  the  county  still  counts  among 
its  Industrious  agriculturalists  and  civic 
leaders  the  progenitors  of  the  Yorba 
family.  The  first  Yorba  entered  Orange 
County  in  1769  in  the  company  of  Span- 
lards  led  by  Don  Oaspar  de  Portola. 


5030 

The  Mission  of  San  Juan  Capistrano 
was  established  in  1776  on  the  first  leg 
of  the  f\rst  California  highway  known 
in  those  days  as  El  Camino  Real— the 

Kings  Highway.  

Soon  the  territory  now  known  as 
Orange  County  was  a  mission  plus  a 
cluster  of  ranchos.  The  names  of  which 
flavor  the  nomenclature  of  cities,  streets, 
and  InsUtutions:  Rancho  San  Juan  de 
Santa  Ana.  Rancho  Los  Bolsas.  Rancho 
La  Habra.  Rancho  Los  Alamitos.  In  all. 
some  22  ranchos  flourished  in  the  area. 
When  California  became  a  State  there 
were  only  two  settlements  in  all  of  the 
county:  one  being  in  San  Juan  Cap^- 
trano  and  the  other  in  Santa  Ana.  Now 
the  estimated  population  of  the  county 
is  a  little  over  1  milUon.  with  over  25 

cities.  ^  4^j   «f 

Having   passed   through   a   Period  of 
high  density  farm  and  orchard  activity 
with  an  Industry  base  dominated  by  oil 
extraction  and  processing  In  the  period 
from  the  formation  of  the  county  up  to 
World  War  n.  the  immediate  history  has 
been    one    of    dynamic    growth    which 
coupled   expansion   of   population   with 
the  location  and  development  of  diversl- 
fled    industry,   commerce    and    services. 
While  the  average  rate  of  growth  In  the 
United  States  for  counUes  as  a  whole 
between  1950-60  was  approximately  18.5 
percent  and  the  average  for  the  State 
of  California  was  48.5  percent,  the  rate 
of  growth  for  Orange  County  was  about 
290    percent.     This    experience   speaks 
highly  of  the  natural  and  maimiade  cU- 
mate  of  Orange  County     We  have  a  view 
of  the  future  which  Is  exciting  and  chal- 
lenging.   The  demonstrated  ablUty  and 
readiness  of  the  responsible  leadership 
of  Orange  County  to  meet  and  solve  the 
problems  brought  by  the  dynamics  of 
change  and   growth   does   great  credit 
to  the  county.  clUes.  and  other  poUtlcal 
subdivisions  which   are   imder   law   re- 
quired and  authorized  to  keep  the  prob- 
lems under  control  by  planning  and  by 
executive  action. 

Today  the  diamond  Jubilee  celebra- 
tion Is  In  full  sway  In  the  city  of  Hunt- 
ington Beach.  This  celebraUon  la 
highly  Justified  and  most  timely.  It 
does  great  credit  to  the  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Huntington  Beach  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  William  Galllenne. 
that  he  led  the  sponsoring  group  for  the 
observance  of  this  significant  milestone 
in  the  history  of  a  great  county  in  a 
great  State  smd  a  great  Nation.  In  my 
absence  from  my  home  district.  I  send 
my  warm  congratulations  and  saluta- 
tion to  this  festive  occasion. 
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Me<fical  Car«  for  the  Elderly 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF    MASTlJilVD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  11.  t964 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
previous  permission.  I  submit  for  the 
Record  the  text  of  my  testimony  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 


on  the  administrations  medical  care  for 
the  elderly  proposal.  H.R.  3920: 

c»AT.    or    MiUiTLANO.    ON    HR     3920,    Su*- 

Mirm)  TO  THK  HOUSE  COMMrnXI  ON   WATS 
AND   MIANS,    Janua«t    23.    19«4 
Mr   Chalnnan.  I  would  like  to  suggest  two 
basic  reasons  for  supporting  the  admlnlstra- 
tlons  plan  for  medical  care  for  the  elder  y. 
First,  It  is  better  for  a  person  to  pay  about 
»13   a  year  while  he  U  working  for  a  wide 
range  of  health  Insurance  benefits  when  he 
retires,  than  to  pay  from  $100  to  WOO  a  year 
when  he  Is  not  working  for  much  more  lim- 
ited benenta  offered  under  a  private  Insur- 
ance plan.  ,  -,_  _ 
Second    It  Is  better  for  citizens  of  Mary- 
land and  other  States  to  have  elderly  resl- 
denu  covered  by  nationwide,  prepaid,  con- 
tributory  health   Insurance  benefits  »y»teni 
than  to  require  the  States  to  dip  deeply  Into 
their  tax  revenues  to  finance  the  cost  of  a 
medical  care  welfare  program  for  a  restricted 
number  of  Its  older  citizens. 

These   two  considerations   affect   my   col- 
leagues from   the  other  States  as  well.     U 
only  for  these  reasons,  this  committee  should 
give  the  whole  House  an  early  opportunity 
to  vote  on  the  bill  under  consideration  today. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  expert  tes- 
timony before  this  committee  documenting 
the  needs  of  older  people  for  assistance  In 
meeting  the  high  costs  of  medical  care,  es- 
pecially care  In  hospitals.     I  am  In  complete 
kgreement  that  the  need  Is  urgent  and  ^at 
all  older   people  should   be  able   to  obtain 
medical    care    without    depleting    their    life 
savings  to  pay  InsvuT^nce  premiums  or  having 
to  pay  the  catastrophic  cotta  of  a  long  Ill- 
ness, and  without  the  requirement  of  a  wel- 
fare means  test.  ,♦».,. 
I  would  like  to  stress  two  aspecU  of  the 
medical   care  Issue  In  my  testimony  today: 
First    the  generally  lower  Incomes  of  older 
people,  making  It  difficult  for  them  to  meet 
the  costs  of  their  medical  needs;  and  second 
the  Importance  of  the  provision  In  the  bill 
for   skilled   nursing-home  care,   which  per- 
haps has  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  stress  on 
the   high   cost   of    hospital   stays.     I    would 
like  to  discuss  these  aspect*  In  terms  of  the 
situation  in  Maryland. 

We  may  generally  divide  our  older  citizens 
into  four  groups: 

First,  those  dependent  on  Government  as- 
sistance to  meet  their  medical  needs  whether 
It  be  the  Old  Age  Aaslstance  program 
(OAA).  or  the  Medical  Aid  to  the  Aged 
program  (UAA).  There  were  approximately 
15  000  reclplenU  of  this  aid  In  Maryland  In 
19«a  or  about  7  percent  of  our  230.000  elderly 
people  over  95. 

Second,  a  group  of  elderly  with  Incomes 
below  what  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  StatU- 
tlcs  describes  Is  needed  for  a  modest  but  ade- 
quate living,  but  not  receiving  public  assist- 
ance although  many  may  be  eligible  for  it 
Very  few  of  the  elderly  In  thU  category  have 
private  Insurance  Those  that  do.  have  hlgh- 
coet  low-beneflt  policies  About  33  percent 
of  our  elderly  Marylanders  were  In  this  cate- 
gory in  1962. 

Third    Is  a  group  whoee  Income  is  near  or 
above  the  modest  but  adequate  level  but  who 
have  difficulty  meeting  the  high  cosu  of  pri- 
vate health  Insurance  and  the  coeU  of  long- 
term  serious  Illness      Within  this  grovjp,  al- 
most all  of  the  older  citizens  cannot  afford, 
without  help  from  resources  other  than  In- 
come,  the   health   service*   to   meet  sp«:lal 
needs:  for  example,  they  cannot  afford  long- 
term  stays  in  nursing  homes.     Over  half  of 
the  people  in  this  group  have  some  form  of 
private  Insurance,  but  It  consUtutes  a  major 
drain  on  their  limited  resources,  and  Is  often 
Inadequate  coverage      The  better  Blue  Croes 
hoepltal   plan   In   which   Maryland's    elderly 
who  require  health  Insurance  may  partici- 
pate   co*t*  over  $M0   per  year   per  family 
About  50  percent  of  our  elderly  Marylanders 
are  In  thl*  category. 


Finally,  here  l*  a  fourth  group  whose  in- 
come and  aaset*  enable  them  to  both  meet 
the  high  cost*  of  health  Insurance  and  han- 
dle a  financially  debilitating  Illness  The 
small  group  comprise*  the  remainder  of  our 
elderly  citizen*. 

Let  VI*  focus  attention  on  those  elderly  In 
the   second   category   who   live   In   or    near 
poverty      The  Income  levels  In  Maryland  for 
qualifying    for    medical    assistance    for    the 
aged  make  It  very  difficult  for  many  citizens 
who    need    help    to    receive    beneflU^     The 
llmiu  for  eligibility  for  the  Maryland  MAA 
programs  are  $1,140  for  an  Individual   and 
$1  560  for  a  couple  or  approximately  »95  per 
month  for  individuals  and  $130  per  month 
for  couples.     Under  thU  severe  Income  lim- 
itation, we  And  situations,  for  Instance.  In 
Baltimore,  where  among  those  elderly  fami- 
lies who  are  living  In  poverty  with  Income* 
of  less  than  $2,000  about  one-third  could  not 
qualify  for  MAA  on  the  basis  of  Income.     In 
view  of  this.  It  Is  understandable  that  the 
Baltimore  City  Comml**lon  for  the  Aged,  the 
Republican    mayor    of    Baltimore,    and    the 
DemocraUc  city  council  president  have  en- 
dorsed the  administrations  medicare  bill. 

Another  problem  arUe*  because  many  of 
those  whose  Income  Is  so  low  that  they  could 
qualify  for  MAA.  do  not  apply  for  the  pro- 
-am. Of  course,  most  States.  Including 
Maryland,  have  factor*  affecting  eligibility 
other  than  Income.  Although  the  Maryland 
MAA  program  has  no  relative  reaponslb  Uty 
clause,  nor  property  lien  clause  It  do*"  >^" 
personal  property  Including  the  case  va  ue 
ot  life  insurance.  It  I*  my  feeling  that  the 
principal  reaaon  keeping  older  person,  from 
applying  for  thl*  public  asalstance  Is  their 
unwlUlngnes*  to  experience  the  feeling  of 
*hame,  lo«*  of  dignity,  and  Invasion  of  pri- 
vacy aa«oclated  with  the  mean*  te*t. 

Indicative  of  this,  l*  a  recent  article  which 
appeared  In  the  BalUmore  Sun  regarding  a 
meeting  between  the  city  health  commis- 
sioner Dr  Fax  her,  and  offlclaU  of  the  medical 
profeselon,  regarding  how  to  reach  over 
8  000  people  In  Baltimore  whom.  »t  ^a* 
thought,  needed  MAA  afflUtance,  but  had  not 
applied  for  the  program  The  medical  pro- 
feaslons  answer  to  thU  problem  Is  ^  shift 
the  mean*  test  frrjm  the  welfare  dep<u^ent 
to  the  health  department,  and  «»«febow 
through  thU  magic  formula  eliminate  tn* 
objection*  of  our  proud  oldster*.  ^^ 

This  same  arUcle  dlscuaaee  the  proWem 
of  -urging  more  doctors  to  accept  "^  P*" 
ienu  Tnthe  pcogram."  Evidently  P^^"^ 
have  arisen  regarding  MAA  beneficlarleo  who 
oould  not  locate  physicians  to  care  tor  them 
in  some  part*  of  Baltimore  In  order  to  cor- 
^cTuiis  situation.  I  have  been  Informed 
SJt  the  Baltimore  City  Medical  Society  ha* 
circulated  a  memo  to  lU  member*,  urging 
themWrtlclpate  In  th*  MAA  P~^- "^^^ 
.LatinB  that  while  It  (MAA  may  not  be  per- 
f^  "?  U^tter  than  the  «>clall*tlc  alterna- 
tive now  before  Oongree* 

Another  shortcoming  of  the  MAA  P«;ogr"a 
a*  It  operate*  in  Maryland  I*  "^e  P^"^ 
wherebyMAA  paUent.  admltt^  to  hospital* 
f'o?^at^t  become  staff  P^f'^'i^Thei? 
thereby  lose  their  choice  of  P/^y":!^^  J^^'^^^ 
regular  physician  can  care  tor  them  In  the 
h«pltal  only  if  he  agree*  not  to  receive 
Dayment  for  hU  •ervlce*. 

In    falroes*    to    member*    of    the    medl«l 

pro"e«ilon.  It  .hould  be  nated^^^^?^^ 
supporting  effort*  being  made  to  "heraltoe 
the  MAA  program  by  the  addition  of  nur.- 
mg-home  care  which  1*  not  P'e^°"y 'T'"- 
able  and  by  more  ffexlble  Income  limitation*^ 
A*  in  other  State*,  however,  the  reallUe*  of 
5Je  demand*  on  a  State  budget  •omrtU^ 
force  a  delay  in  needed  program*  In  Ui* 
r^t  s^lon  of  the  Maryland  General  A*- 
sembly  the  State  health  department  rec- 
ommended the  incluaion  of  flexible  Income 
llmlu  for  the  chronically  ill.  ^<^  l?^^ 
dental  and  eyeglss*  care  under  the  MAA  pro- 
gram and  r«que««l  $150,000  in  StAte  fund* 


to  pay  for  these  improvement*,  but  un- 
fortunately thl*  Item  was  deleted  from  the 
budget. 

The  question  which,  of  course ,  arise*  1* 
why  can't  the  State  of  Maryland  be  more 
liberal  in  their  standard*  of  eligibility  and 
al*o  in  the  extent  to  which  they  meet  the 
cost*  of  the*e  health  aervlces.  e^)eclally 
for  the  poverty  ■tricken.  The  fact  Is  many 
of  the  State*,  including  Maryland,  are  mak- 
ing a  real  effort  to  provide  more  medical  care 
for  the  aged.  But,  the  burden  U  heavy  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  can  go — in  the 
Judgment  of  the  State  official* — ^ha*  real 
limit*.  Mrs.  Margaret  Schwelnhaut,  chair- 
man of  Maryland  Commission  on  Aging, 
noted  recently  that  4  years  ago.  the  State  ap- 
propriated »3V^  million  for  hospital  care  of 
the  indigent;  laat  year,  it  appropriated  $11 
miUion  for  this  pxirpose.  And  this  cannot  be 
the  end  to  increa*ed  cost*. 

Mrs.  Schwelnhaut  referred  to  the  hospital 
co«U  analyal*  survey  made  by  the  Hospital 
Council  of  Maryland  which  indicated  the 
preaent  co*t  of  hoapltallzatlon  for  one  per- 
son per  day  now  averages  $35.34.  a  riae  of 
$4.36  in  1  year.  All  SUtes,  including  Mary- 
land, are  confronted  with  the  need  for  in- 
creased approprlaUons  in  the  face  of  their 
limited  source*  of  revenue.  Theee  coBt*  are 
Increaalng  de^te  the  large  *hare  provided 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  meeting  medi- 
cal aid  to  the  aged  co*t*. 

If  the  King-Anderson  bill  I*  enacted. 
Maryland  and  other  State*  would  not  be 
burdened  by  these  million*  of  dollar*  In 
State  cost*  and  all  their  senior  citizens  who 
needed  these  services  could  avail  them- 
selves of  these  benefits.  In  addition,  the 
elimination  of  the  "need*  te*f  under  the 
social  insurance  proposal  would  eliminate 
most  of  the  b\irden*ome  coet*  of  adminl*- 
tratlon  and  do  away  with  the  need  of  a 
bureaucracy  compelled  under  present  clr- 
cum*tance*  to  invade  the  privacy  of  our  *en- 
lor  citizen*. 

In  dl*cus8lng  the  circumstance*  of  the 
aged  in  the  first  three  categories  I  e*tabll*hed 
earlier,  I  would  like  to  focu*  on  one  partic- 
ular aapect  of  the  bill  I  do  not  believe  ha* 
been  given  the  Importance  It  merits  in  the 
discussion*  thu*  far.  Thl*  i*  the  provision 
in  the  King-Anderson  bill  for  up  to  180  day* 
of  nursing-home  care  and  up  to  240  visit* 
few  home  health  care  which  would  meet  the 
needs  of  many  elderly  patient*  at  a  low  co*t. 
Few  elderly  people  can  meet  the  coet*  of 
nursing  home*  out  of  their  own  incomes. 
Nationally,  3  out  of  4  elderly  famUle* 
and  8  out  of  10  elderly  individual*  would  be 
unable  to  pay  a*  much  a*  $250  monthly  for 
nursing-home  care. 

The  actual  co*U  in  Maryland  for  nuraing- 
home  care  are  higher  than  $250.  The  average 
cost  for  an  individual  In  a  skilled  nursing 
home  in  Maryland  would  be  cloeer  to  $350 
a  month. 

For  those  on  public  assistance  (OAA) 
Maryland  now  pays  $135  a  month  for  rou- 
tine care  in  a  nursing  home,  scwnewhat  more 
If  special  attention  Is  required.  For  example. 
If  the  patient  needs  to  be  fed,  Maryland  will 
pay  from  $6  to  $8  daily,  or  about  $200  a 
month.  Most  operator*  of  nur*ing  homes 
maintain  that  these  payment*  do  not  meet 
the  full  coet*.  A*  I  mentioned  earlier,  the 
MAA  program  does  not  provide  any  pay- 
ment* for  nursing-home  care  so  this  1*  a 
serious  gap  In  the  program. 

What  about  private  insurance?  Under  the 
Maryland  HosplUl  Service-Blue  Cros*  plan, 
a  person  1*  enUtled  to  70  days  of  hospital 
care  and/or  2  days  of  nursing-home  care  for 
each  hospital  day  not  used.  Of  course,  the 
premium  for  thl*  policy  1*  over  $260  per 
year  putting  It  beyond  the  reach  of  many  of 
our  elderly  citizen*.  Certainly  such  coot* 
would  be  very  difficult  to  meet  for  those  in- 
dividual* with  income*  under  $1,500  per  year 
and  would  be  equally  dlfBcult  for  those 
couples  with  Incomes  under  $3,000. 


Of  the  two  nationwide  ln«iirance  com- 
panies covering  the  largest  number  of  aged 
policyholders,  one,  the  Continental  Casualty, 
doe*  not  provide  nursing  home  expense*  at 
all,  and  the  other.  Mutual  of  Omaha,  pro- 
vide* $5  a  day  for  55  day*. 

Althoxigh  I  have  stressed  the  factor*  of 
poverty  among  the  aged  and  the  nursing 
home  provision,  it  should  be  clear  that  I 
support  all  the  provision*  in  the  King-An- 
derson bill  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  our  elderly 
citizen*. 

I  am  not  lmpre**ed  by  the  argument  that 
a  small  fraction  of  wealthy  person*  among 
those  of  age  65  and  over  who  oould  pay  for 
their  own  medical  cost*  would  come  under 
the  provlalon*  of  thi*  bill.  They  need  not 
avaU  themaelve*  of  the  benefit*  if  they  are 
opposed  in  principle. 

In  any  case,  they  are  equally  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  such  legislation.  If  enacted, 
as  they  are  entitled  to  equal  treatment  in 
the  courts,  and  police  protection  against 
threat*  to  persons  and  property.  All  of  us, 
not  only  the  present  aged,  face  the  prospects 
of  Ul  health  If  we  Uve  Into  the  Utcr  year*. 
It  la  a  ccxnmon  danger  that  need*  to  be  met 
by  nationwide  mea*iu«*. 

At  present  It  Is  said  with  much  truth  that 
only  the  very  poor  and  the  very  rich  can  get 
the  wide  range  of  basic  health  services  they 
need. 

The  average  elderly  person  in  our  country 
who  has  worked,  raUed  a  family,  paid  taxes, 
throughout  his  working  years,  ha*  earned 
the  right  to  be  helped  when,  in  his  old  age, 
he  need*  such  help.  The  younger  generation 
certainly  prefer*  to  provide  for  the  future 
now  rather  than  become  a  charity  ca*e  In 
the  future.  Let  u*  pass  legislation  on  behalf 
of  both  groups;  let  u*  pass  this  long  overdue 
legislation  this  year. 


Panama  Canal  Crisis:  Glib  Correspond- 
ents Have  No  Solution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11.  1964 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  my 
studies  of  Interoceanic  canal  history  and 
problems,  I  long  ago  learned  that,  when 
grave  crises  over  the  Panama  Canal  oc- 
cur, the  ensuing  public  Interest  tends  to 
follow  a  general  pattern  that  unfolds  In 
predictable  ways.  The  reasons  that  such 
prophecy  Is  possible  are  that  the  under- 
lying questions  Involved  relate  to  the 
choice  of  sites  and  types  and  that  all 
proposals  have  advocates  who  compete, 
with  arguments  and  counterarguments, 
setting  forth  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  each  Idea. 

Among  the  Ideas  that  periodically  re- 
appear as  "new"  Ideas  for  solving  the 
problems  of  transisthmlan  transit  are 
proposals  for  ship  tunnels  through 
mountsuns  to  afford  greater  security 
from  enemy  atack.  Another  fantastic 
Idea  Is  for  the  construction  of  a  ship 
railroad  to  haul  vessels  overland — an 
idea  as  old  as  the  practice  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  Such 
freakish  proposals  are  stimulated  by 
hysteria  over  "security"  and  "national 
defense"  evened  by  the  advent  of  nu- 
clear warfare,  causing  many  to  lose  sight 
of  the  prime  purpose  of  a  canal — the 


safe,  convenient,  and  economic  transit 
of  vessels. 

Other  canal  proposals  Include  those 
of  modernizing  the  existing  Panama  Ca- 
nal, the  construction  of  a  second  canal 
at  Nicaragua  or  elsewhere,  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  Panama  Canal  in  the 
Canal  Zone  of  so-called  sea-level  de- 
sign, which  would  require  tidal  locks 
near  the  Pacific  end  where  the  tidal 
range  Is  greater  than  that  at  the  At- 
lantic end. 

One  of  the  ridiculous  arguments  used 
against  the  Nicaragua  project  was  that 
barnacles  falling  from  vessels  crossing 
Lake  Nicaragua  would  be  killed  by  the 
fresh  water  of  the  lake,  loosen,  and  even- 
tually fill  up  the  lake.  The  principal 
contention  on  the  part  of  advocates  of 
canals  at  sea  level  was.  and  still  is.  the 
fallacious  assvunptlon  that  a  canal  of 
such  design  could  not  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  that  I  knew 
aU  the  arguments  for  various  canal  pro- 
posals, especially  those  for  a  vast  excava- 
tion job  in  the  Canal  Zone  known  as 
the  sea-level  project,  but  a  new  one  has 
been  discovered.  Two  young  Washing- 
ton reporters.  Roland  Evans  and  Robert 
Novak,  in  the  February  26.  1964.  issue  of 
the  Washington  Post,  presented  a  delu- 
sive justification  for  this  proposal:  that 
top  officials  In  Washington  wish  It  con- 
structed In  order  to  eliminate  odious  com- 
parisons between  the  clean,  well-kept 
Canal  Zone  townships  and  "slum  Infested 
Panama  City."  This,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  the 
contribution  to  history  by  these  two  en- 
terprising journalistic  geniuses  who  some 
weeks  ago  visited  Panama  for  a  few  dajrs 
and  suddenly  found  themselves  experts 
on  the  subject  of  "ugly  Americans"  in 
the  canal  2Jone.  who.  in  fact,  live  imder 
no  better  conditions  In  the  zone  than 
they  would  in  the  United  States  for  those 
of  comparable  education  and  skills. 

In  a  statement  to  the  House  on  Janu- 
ary 21.  1964.  under  the  title  of  "Evans 
and  Novak:  A  Plan  for  Panama?"  I 
took  strong  exception  to  a  previous  slan- 
derous attack  by  these  two  writers  on  our 
citizens  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Their  latest 
effusion  does  not  Indicate  that  they  have 
learned  anything  of  value  in  the  inter- 
im but,  instead,  that  they  have  become 
increasingly  confused  In  the  wake  of 
their  own  propaganda.  Moreover,  their 
statements  are  so  malicious  and  evince 
such  ignorance  that  I  feel  Impelled  to 
comment  again  on  their  most  recent  ar- 
ticle. 

First,  as  to  "Washington's  proposal 
that  Panamanians  be  placed  on  the 
Canal  Zone  police  force  for  the  first 
time."  this  is  not  an  action  that  can  be 
dismissed  as  "one  small  attempt  at  re- 
form" but  as  a  serious  and  incredible 
breach  of  security  In  the  la\.  enforce- 
ment organization  charged  with  heavy 
responsibilities  for  protecting  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  These  writers  suggest  that 
the  addition  of  Panamanians  to  the  po- 
lice force  would  be  a  "halting  first  step" 
to  "reduce  tensions  in  the  Canal  Zone." 
a  "slow  and  gradual"  process,  and 
"mainly  symbolic."  They  wholly  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  employs 
thousands  of  Panamanians  in  nonsecu- 
rity  positions  in  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  canal.  The  two  writers 
commend  some  Panamanians  who  were 
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loyal  during  the  January  assaults  and 
with  this  I  concur.    They  fail,  however, 
to  disclose  that  some  Panamanian  em- 
ployees of  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
Joined  the  mobs  attacking  the  zone:  and 
some  of  them  actually  fired  into  the  zone. 
The   way  to  reduce  tensions  is  not  to 
employ  aliens  without  allegiance  to  our 
country  and  Its  Hag  as  defenders  of  law 
and  order  and  protectors  of  the  canal 
but    according  to  no  less  an  authority 
than  George  Washington,  to  put  only 
Americans  on  guard;  that  is  to  say.  only 
U  S      citizens     whose     Government     is 
charged  with  responsibUity.    U  Panama 
cannot    prevent    Red    InflltraUon    and 
leadership   of   Panamanian   mobs,    how 
can  it  prevent  Innitration  of  Panama- 
nians who  might  be  placed  in  security 
positions  in  the  canal  organization''  The 
questions  involved  are  entirely  too  grave 
to  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  maudlin 
senUments  and  I  am  sure  that  the  ap- 
propriation and   investigating  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  would  like  to  know 
who   "in   Washington"   originated    this 
"small  attempt  at  reform." 

Second   as  to  "colonial  minded  Amer- 
icans"   iri    the    Canal    Zone    "shouting 
bloody    murder"    against    Panamanians 
being  placed  on  the  Canal  Zone  Police 
Force.  I  can  categorically  state  that  they 
do  not  have  to  shout  from  the  Canal 
Zone.    The  bizarre  proposal  to  hire  Pan- 
amanians as  members  of  the  police  force. 
which  I  condemned  on  the  floor  of  the 
House     of     RepresentaUves     as     being 
•'tantamount  to  treason."    has  aroused 
the  righteous  Indignation  of  many  of  the 
most  experienced  ofBcials  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  acUve  and  reUretl.  and  vigorous 
patriots,  especially  among  veterans  or- 
ganizations   aU   over   the  Nation,  who 
have  expressed  and  are  still  expressing, 
their  opposition  to  such  employment  of 
Panamanians  in  the  most  vigorous  terms. 
Third,  in  regard  to  elimination  of  the 
"JuxtaposiUon    of    the    spick-and-span 
Canal    Zone    with    the    slum    infested" 
areas    of    Panama    City    as    a    "con- 
stant  source   of   irritation."   these   two 
writers  fail  to  compare  the  degradation 
in  the  slums  of  Panama  City  with  the 
palatial  homes  of  Panamanian  leaders  in 
the  best  parts  of  the  city.    These  houses 
are  palaces  as  compared  to  all  residences 
In  the  Canal  Zone  Including  the  Gov- 
ernor's house,  which  was  built  during 
the  construction  era  at  Culebra  and  later 
moved  to   Balboa  Heights.     In  view  of 
these  facts.   I   would   ask  if   these   two 
propagandists  are  trying  to  shield  some 
of  their  wealthy  hosts  and  hostesses  In 
Panama  by  comparing  the  tragedies  of 
Panama  with  what  are    nothing  more 
than  wholesome  living  condlUons  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  necessary  to  attract  and  hold 
skilled  employees  in  canal  service,  which 
are  indispensable  for  health  in  the  trop- 
ics?   I  would  suggest  that  these  young 
pundits  study  the  life  of  General  Gorgas 
and  his  work  in  the  Canal  Zone,  includ- 
ing the  sanitary  and  health  conditions 
In  Panama  before  and   after   the   U.S. 
occupation  of  the  zone. 

Fourth,  as  to  my  being  the  zonians' 
"leading  mouthpiece  on  Capitol  Hill, 
predictably  protesting  more  shrilly  than 
anybody  else."  I  am  proud  of  the  part 
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that  it  hj^been  my  privilege  to  play  in 
liclal 


this  crucial  matter  and  of  the  vote  of 


confidence  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives—388  to  12— in  support  of  views  that 
I  presented  in  opposition  to  flying  the 
Panama  flag  over  the  Canal  Zone.  I 
knew  that  such  concession  would  prove  a 
veritable  box  of  Pandora's:  and  the  re- 
sults developed  as  predicted. 

Fifth    with  regard  to  infiltrating  the 
Canal  Zone  Police  Force  with  Panama- 
nians being  a  "reform  supported  by  im- 
portant OfBcials  in  both  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Pentagon."  I  would 
ask  who.  if  in  fact  any.  are  these  '  Im- 
portant  officials"   and   what    are   their 
quaUflcaUons  to  speak  on  the  matter? 
It  took  only  one  Oswald  to  kill  President 
Kennedy       It    would     take    only    one 
trained  infUtrator.  of  which  Panama  now 
has   many   trained   in  Cuba   and   else- 
where to  blow  up  a  lock.    Why  the  advo- 
cacy  of  such   a   stupid  and  dangerous 
practice?     The  United  States  has  suc- 
cessfully  protected  the  Panama  Canal 
during  three   great  wars  and  this  wm 
done  as  provided  by  law  with  only  U.S. 
citizens    in    security    positions.      Who 
would  say  that  this  would  have  been  the 
case     had     aliens    been     employed     In 
security  positions  in  the  canal  organiza- 
tion, especially  since  Panama  became  a 
hunting  ground  for  Reds? 

Sixth   as  to  the  article's  cleverly  dis- 
guised attempt  to  create  the  Impression 
that  a  cleavage  exisU   between  Chair- 
man Honor  K.  Sullivan  of  the  Panama 
Canal   Subcommittee   and   myself,   this 
does  not  impress  me  and.  I  am  sure.  wUl 
not  impress  her.    Both  she  and  I  are 
harmoniously  working  for   the  best  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  not  for 
any  special  elements  In.  or  on  the  fringes 
of.   our   Government.    For    the   distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Subcommittee,   the   gentlewoman    from 
Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan!  .  I  have  nothing 
but  praise. 

Seventh,  concerning  the  Evans-Novak 
plan  to  rotate  employees  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  this  would  be  about  as  ridiculous 
as  rotating  the  employees  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway,  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road, or  our  vast  civil  service  organiza- 
tions. What  Is  urgently  needed  are 
more  able,  well-informed,  higher  execu- 
tives in  the  Panama  Canal  organization, 
especially  engineering  and  operating, 
who  win  their  promotions  on  the  basis 
of  superior  performance  rather  than  be- 
cause of  an  obsequious  acquiescence  in 
policymaking  decisions  of  uninformed 
•miners  and  sappers"  in  Washington. 

Eighth  as  to  our  U.S.  citizens  in  the 
Canal  Zone  being  a  •political  pressure 
group"  this  is  one  capacity  that  they  do 
not  possess,  which,  in  a  large  measure, 
accounts  for  the  failure  of  our  Govern- 
ment, the  Congress  as  well  as  the  Execu- 
tive, to  take  timely  preventive  actions 
that  could  and  should  have  been  taken 
to  avoid  the  situation  that  now  con- 
fronts our  country  at  Panama  and  im- 
perils the  peace  of  the  world. 

Ninth.  In  regard  to  the  assertion  of 
the  two  writers  that  a  canal  at  sea  level, 
which  would  require  tidal  locks,  lateral 
dams,  and  elevated  reservoirs  on  both 
sides  of  the  maip  channel,  would  not 
need  protection,  this  is  not  only  com- 
pletely untrue  but  is  altogether  naive. 
It  supplies  an  excellent  example  of  the 


danger    of    a    Uttle    knowledge    when 
coupled   with   a   facile   pen.     Any   true 
statesman  In  deaUng  with  a  subject  of 
the   magnitude   of   the   Panama   Canal 
would   inevitably  consider  the  problem 
In  terms  of  the  gravest  conditions  of  peril 
in  war  as  well  as  peace.     Any  type  of 
canal  that  can  be  constructed  can  like- 
wise be  destroyed.    If  not  defended  In 
time  of  peace,  it  will  be  destroyed  through 
sabotage  and  violence  as  is  evident  from 
the  January  1964  Panamanian  assaults. 
If  the  Panama  Canal  Is  not  the  keystone 
in  the  arch  of  Western  Hemisphere  de- 
fense and  security,  why  has  Soviet  pol- 
icy through  the  years  been  directed,  and 
is  still  so  directed,  toward  the  complete 
liquidation  of  U.S.  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  the  strategic  waterway?    The  mo- 
ment the  United  States  leaves  the  isth- 
mus.   Communist    revolutionary    power 
would  step  into  the  vacuum.    Let  us  be 
realistic  and  not  be  led  around  as  if  we 
were  a  nation  of  sheep. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  writers  as  Novak, 
Evans,  and  their  ilk  in  our  country,  their 
employers  and  exploiters,  are  the  prime 
causes  of  much  of  the  trouble  that  has 
developed  In  the  isthmus  because  of  their 
failures  to  write  objectively  and  truth- 
fully.    Wittingly   or   unwittingly,   they 
have  served  as  obvious  tools  of  certain 
elements  in  and  near  our  Government, 
which,  through  the  process  of  erosion  of 
our  rights,  powers,  and  authority  over  the 
Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal,  seek  to 
transfer  Jurisdiction  over  that  strategic 
crossroads  to  the  United  Nations  or  other 
International  body     Since  this  has  been 
the   long-range    Soviet    objective    since 
1917.  such  articles  on  the  Panama  Canal 
as  those  that  have  been  written  by  Novak 
and  Evans  in  the  Washington  Post  place 
these  two  writers  In  the  position  of  sup- 
porting the  long-range  objectives  of  the 
International  Communist  conspiracy  as 
regards  the  control  of  strategic  water- 
ways.   Truly  they  are  the  "ugly  Ameri- 
cans" In  the  Panama  Canal  picture  and 
should  be  so  Identified. 
The  indicated  article  follows: 

Oloom  in  Panama 

(By  Rowland  Evana  and  Robert  Novak) 

The  hysterical  reaction  set  off  by  one  small 

attempt  at  reform  In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 

raises    doubts    that    tensions    there    can    be 

eased  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  Zonians.  the  colonial -minded  Ameri- 
cans who  work  for  Uncle  Sam  In  the  Canal 
Zone,  are  shouting  bloody  murder  over 
Washington's  proposal  that  Panamanians  be 
placed  on  the  Canal  Zone  police  force  for  the 
first  time.  ,      ,.    , 

Actually,  no  reform  can  completely  elimi- 
nate the  potential  for  trouble  In  Panama. 
The  JuxUpoeltlon  of  the  spick-and-span 
Canal  Zone  with  slum-Infested  Panama  City 
is  a  constant  source  of  Irritation  that 
periodically  can  be  fanned  into  violence  by 
Communist  agitators. 

That  IB  why  top  officials  In  Washington  are 
unanimous  In  believing  that  the  Panama 
Canal  a  lock  canal  vulnerable  to  saboUge. 
must  be  replaced  by  a  sea-level  canal  that 
needs  neither  elaborate  security  precauUons 
nor  a  permanent  American  community  In 
residence.  But  If  work  on  a  sea-level  canal 
begins  now  and  progresses  rapidly  (all  of 
which  U  highly  unlikely),  we  still  would 
depend  entirely  upon  the  old  canal  at  least 
until  1978. 

In  the  interim,  the  United  SUtes  must  try 
to  reduce  tensions  In  the  Canal  Zone.  And 
the  inclusion  of  30  to  40  Panamanians  on  a 


newly  expanded  police  force  of  about  300 
men  (compared  with  the  prewnt  180)  would 
be  a  halting  first  step. 

First  reacUons  to  this  were  encouraging. 
Representative  L«onob  Sullivan,  of  Mis- 
souri, chairman  of  the  House  subcommittee 
handling  Canal  affairs,  entered  no  objection 
when  Army  officials  tipped  her  off  In  advance. 
As  soon  as  the  word  was  made  public, 
however,  the  shrieks  of  the  outraged  Zonians 
carried  to  Washington.  Mrs.  Sxtllivan  was 
Inundated  by  telephone  calls  from  the  zone, 
protesting  that  not  even  the  best 
Panamanians  could  serve  two  countries. 

Representative  Dantil  Plooo,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Zonians'  leading  mouthpiece  on 
Capitol  Hill,  predictably  protested  more 
shrilly  than  anybody  else.  "The  proposal 
raises  serious  questions  as  to  subversives  in 
our  Government."  Flood  told  the  Hoxise. 

And  In  the  zone  Itself  Zonlan  spokesmen 
were  adamant  In  prlvat*  dlscusslonB  with 
Army  officials.  First  they  argued  that  no 
Panamanian  could  be  trusted  with  a  badge 
and  gun.  Then  they  argued  that  no  Pana- 
manian, even  if  trustworthy,  ought  to  be 
made  to  take  up  arms  against  Panamanian 
countrymen. 

Strangely  enough,  some  Zonians  concede 
that  the  zone's  Panamanian  employees 
stayed  loyal  during  the  rioting.  One  electri- 
cal shop  worker  stayed  at  his  post  round  the 
clock  to  keep  the  locks  operaUng.  not  even 
letting  his  family  know  whether  he  was  dead 
or  alive.  But  to  the  Zonians.  such  loyalty 
still  doea  not  qualify  a  Panamanian  for  par- 
ity with  Americans. 

It  U  natural  that  the  Army  is  not  running 
too  hard  Into  this  2<onlan  headwind.  The 
addition  of  Panamanians  to  the  force  will  be 
slow  and  gradual. 

Even  this  step  Is  mainly  symbolic.  What 
really  has  to  be  done  Is  the  rotation  of  Canal 
Zone  employees  between  the  zone  and  the 
United  States — a  reform  supported  by  Im- 
portant officials  In  both  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  Pentagon.  If  a  tour  of  duty  in 
the  zone  were  held  to  8  years,  the  Zonians 
would  be  finished  as  a  white  settler  clasa— 
and  as  a  political  pressure  group. 

Based  partly  on  their  experience  with  the 
police  force  affair,  administration  officials  are 
not  ready  to  risk  proposing  a  rotation  plan. 
Even  Mrs.  Sullivan,  no  stooge  for  the  Zoni- 
ans. Is  flatly  opposed  to  rotation. 

With  the  sea-level  canal  a  dlsUmt  mirage 
and  Immediate  reform  unlikely,  the  outlook 
In  Panama  today  Is  gloomy.  Thanks  to  the 
Zonians  and  their  friends  on  Capitol  HUl, 
the  status  quo  will  prevail  there.  In  fact, 
Interest  In  Panama  la  likely  to  fade  until 
the  next  incident  of  Communist-fanned 
violence. 


Litfaaanian  Independence  Day  Address  by 
Hon.  Robert  Taft,  Jr^  of  Obio 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11.  1964 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  he  has  in  the  past,  my  col- 
league from  Ohio,  the  Honorable  Rob- 
ert Tatf,  Jr..  has  cut  through  the  maze 
of  Washington  doubletalk  concerning 
the  issue  of  captive  European  nations. 
Celebrating  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  In  Cleveland.  Ohio,  last  Sunday, 
Congressman  Taft  reiterated  his  belief 
that  any  Impending  political  moves 
aimed  at  an  eventual  East-West  detente 


not  be  at  the  expense  of  a  further  delay 
in  granting  independence  to  the  millions 
of  captive  peoples  In  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Congressman  Tatt's  remarks  follow: 
TiXT  or  ADDazss  bt  Hon.  Robdit  Tatt.  Jb.. 

or  Ohio.   Lithoanian   Indipcndknce  Dat 

CZLBBBATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  clergy,  Dr. 
Backls,  distinguished  guests,  and  my  Lithu- 
anian friends  of  the  Cleveland  community, 
may  I  first  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
of  sharing  with  you  today  this  celebration 
of  Uthuanlan  Independence  Etey.  I  am  hon- 
ored and  pleased  more  than  I  can  say  to 
have  thU  opportunity  of  Joining  you  on  such 
a  Joyous  yet  solemn  occasion.  I  know  of  my 
father's  previous  appearances  here  with  your 
group;  and  I  know  of  his  Interest  In  the 
problems  of  your  country,  of  your  problems 
In  this  country,  and  of  his  warmth  and  his 
concern  for  this  community  and  your  part 
In  It.  I  also  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  most 
enjoyable  singing,  and  Dr.  Backls  for  what 
I  am  sure  were  moet  kind  remarks.  The 
language  barrier,  at  least  at  the  outset,  pre- 
vented me  from  enjoying  them  as  fully  as  I 
might  have. 

This,  of  course.  Is  the  46th  anniversary  of 
your  Independence  and  I  understand  that  It 
Is  also  over  700  years  since  Lithuania  became 
a  separate  state.    Thus,  this  month  you  cele- 
brate many  anniversaries  which  I  am  sure 
are  dear  to  you  and  the  object  of  your  deep 
devotion.    Lithuania  as  a  country,  of  course. 
Is  more  than  500  years  older  than  our  own 
United  States,  and  It  Is  significant  that  dur- 
ing the  last  few  days  I  have  been  circulat- 
ing around  the  State  of  Ohio  helping  to  cele- 
brate  the   birthday   of  one  of  our  greatest 
Americans.     Abraham    Lincoln.       President 
Lincoln   was  an   American   devoted   to   the 
principles  of  freedom  for  which  I  know  you 
stand   for   your  nation  and  for  all  people. 
Slavery  Is  slavery  In  any  language,  by  any 
name    In    any    area   of    the   world.     This    Is 
something  that  Americans  have  recognized 
and  must  continue  to  recognize  regardless  of 
their  ancestry  or  we  will  have  lost  the  great 
mission  and  the  great  heritage  that  has  come 
to  this  country.    While  this  Nation  has  been 
dedicated  In  the  past  to  freedom  for  its  citi- 
zens, we  have  not  overlooked  the  Importance 
of  freedom  throughout  the  world.    This  lat- 
ter Ideal  Is  one  to  which  we  muat  and  will 
firmly  adhere. 

Your  organization,  by  its  very  nature.  Is 
concerned  with  problems  of  Lithuania  and 
problems  of  Lithuanians  In  this  country. 
But  I  am  sure  the  problems  with  which  you 
are  dealing  and  the  purposes  to  which  you  are 
dedicated,  you  recognize  have  even  wider 
scope.  Unfortunately,  during  the  last  year 
we  have  seen  the  Invldloxis  spread  erf  Com- 
munist activity  with  Its  resultant  tyranny 
from  Cuba  into  Central  America,  Panama, 
Brazil,  and  Venezuela;  from  China  Into  Laos, 
Vietnam,  and  Cambodia;  and  moet  recently, 
from  sources  that  to  some  extent  at  least 
we  can  identify  as  originating  in  our  own 
hemisphere,  into  Zanzibar  and  Tanganyika. 
The  cancerous  growth  that  started  in  East- 
em  Extfope  has  thus  spread  throughout  the 
world  and  faces  us  all  as  citizens  of  the  world 
with  major  decisions  and  a  major  responsibil- 
ity that  we  must  not  and  cannot  forget. 

The  tragedy  of  Lithuania  In  1940  was  only 
a  forerunner  of  deeper  tragedies  yet  to  come 
and  it  stm  stands  as  a  warning  on  this,  your 
Independence  Day,  to  those  who  woxild  let 
down  our  guard  toward  the  threats  that  we 
face  from  the  Conununlst  menace.  It  Is  to 
the  credit  of  yoiu-  group,  and  Indeed  of  the 
groups  that  represent  all  of  the  captive  na- 
tions In  the  United  States,  that  you  wUl  not 
allow  this  to  happen;  you  will  not  forget. 
Tou  bring  to  our  minds  continuously  what 
has  happened  In  history,  and,  indeed,  IX  we 
are  to  make  progress  In  the  future,  we  must 
learn  from  the  lessons  at  history. 


At  the  outset,  let  me  make  It  clear  to  you 
that  I  do  not  consider  myself  an  expert  In  the 
areas  that  we  discuss  today.  But  I  neverthe- 
less welcome  the  opportunity  to  visit  and 
to  talk  with  you  because  I  feel  that  your  prob- 
lems are  problems  that  should  greatly  con- 
cern all  America.  Our  heritage,  our  beliefs 
and  ovir  interests  are  deeply  Involved  with  the 
Baltic  and  Eastern  European  States  and  their 
ultimate  freedom.  In  the  case  of  the  Baltic 
States,  we  recognize  that  they  stand  In  a 
special  category  in  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
color  of  right  to  hold  these  nations  In  sub- 
servience. The  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion for  which  Americans  have  stood  from 
the  very  beginning  of  our  country  has  never 
been  more  flagrantly  violated  than  in  your 
case.  Your  state  U  not  even  a  puppet.  Your 
state  has  been  completely  absorbed;  swal- 
lowed up  (or  attempted  to  be  swallowed  up) 
within  the  Communist  bloc. 

In  speaking  about  this  problem,  perhaps  I 
feel  so  strongly  about  it  because  I  recall,  as 
some  of  you  may  know,  that  my  father's  first 
connection  with  this  matter  came  very  dose 
to  the  time  of  your  lndep)endence  In  1918. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Relief  Commission 
under  Mr.  Hoover  and  worked  in  the  East- 
ern European  States,  the  Baltic  States,  Fin- 
land, and  Hungary.  I  know  that  nothing 
gave  him  more  pride  than  the  accomplish- 
ments that  we  were  able  to  achieve  In  Bur<^)e 
at  that  time.  Bven  today  I  find  that  while  I 
may  stlU  be  thought  of  as  young  by  some 
people.  I  certainly  don't  so  consider  myself 
when  I  realize  that  I  have  a  son  who  Is  today 
In  Africa  serving  in  the  Peace  Corps  in  Taiv- 
ganylka  In  the  very  area  where  the  Commu- 
nist menace  Is  again  threatening. 

What  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about  to- 
day U  what  should  be  the  foreign  poUcy  of 
the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  captive 
nations.     I  beUeve  these  poUcles  should  be 
constantly  In  our  view  and  subject  to  our 
examination  and  reexamination.     It  Is  my 
belief  that  the  primary  role  we  as  American 
citizens  can  play  Is  to  demand  and  obtain  a 
clarlflcatlon  of  the  thinking  of  this  country 
on  the  matter  of  our  attitude  toward  the 
captive   nations.     This  clarification  should 
come  from  the  President  and  frcan  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUtc.     It  should  be  examined  and 
tested  in  the  crucible  of  pubUc  opinion  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.    The  broader 
the  aeoate,  the  more  likely  we  are  to  be 
united  and  firm  In  the  courses  we  decide  to 
pursue  as  a  nation.    The  Inherent  strength 
of  our  democratic  form  of  government  has 
been  its  requirement  and  its  ability  to  estab- 
lish a  consensus  of  c^lnlon  on  matters  of 
naUonal  and  International  policy  through  a 
free  and  open  debate  on  these  matters.    CHily 
as  we  understand  these  Issues  and  estobllsh 
a  preponderance  of  public  opinion,  can  we  as 
a  nation  best  use  our  ablUty,  our  resources, 
and  our  efforts  toward  the  objecttves  and 
aspirations  of   ourselves   and  of   those   who 
share  with  us  the  goal  of  a  free  world. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  that  we 
are  facing  today  in  this  coimtry  with  regard 
to  foreign  affairs,  and  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  the  problem  of  international  freedom 
about  which  we  are  talking,  la  the  problem 
of  confusion.  Some  degree  of  confusion  Is 
Inevitable,  perhaps.  In  a  year  In  which  we 
have  a  presidential  election  and  other  poUtl- 
cal  contests.  In  these  remarks  1  shall  try 
not  to  be  poUtlcal.  although,  of  course.  I  my- 
self am  engaged  in  a  poUUcal  contest  such 
as  Inevitably  occiirs  In  a  country  which  has 
free  elections.  But  I  think  it  sboxild  be 
noted  that  unfortunately  there  has  been  no 
reaUy  clear  statement  of  ova  direction  and 
of  our  poUcles  in  the  cold  war  during  recent 
months  or  even  during  recent  years.  Par- 
UCTilarly.  Uie  fate  and  the  plans  for  the  cap- 
tive nations  seem  to  be  In  doubt.  The 
American  people  and  the  world  are  confused 
as  to  whether  the  United  States  has  not 
abandoned  the  policy  of  standing  for  the 
principle  of  freedom  and  for  the  principle  of 
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Mlf-determlnatlon    which    has    guided    our 
Dolicles  In  the  past. 

YOU    will    recall    that    In    1952.    Pre.lden 
Elsenhower    pledged    aid    by    every    V^^l'^l 
means,  and  only  by  P^^^^eful  means    for  the 
right   to  live  In  freedom.     President  Elsen- 
hower stated  that   the   containing   of   com^ 
munUm  Is  largely  physical  and  by  itself  an 
inadequate  approach  to  our  task    and  that 
there  is  also  Involved  the  need  to  bring  hope 
and   every    peaceful   aid   to   the   world  s  en- 
slaved people.     Later.  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles  made  our  position  even  clearer 
when  he  stated.  "The  captive  people  should 
never  have  reason  to  doubt  that  they  have 
in   us   a   sincere   and   dedicated   friend  who 
shares  their  aspirations.     They  must  know 
that  they  can  draw  upon  our  abundance  to 
tide  themselves  over  the  period  of  economic 
adjustment  which   Is  Inevitable  as  they  re- 
dedlcate  their  productive  efforts  to  the  serv- 
ice of  their  own  people  rather  than  of  ex- 
ploiting  masters."     Yet.    In   the   discussions 
during  1963  £Jid  during  thU  year,  there  have 
been   no   reassurances   from    our   leadership 
that  these  policies  remain  our  primary  ob- 
lectlves.     To  the  contrary.  In  discussing  the 
nuclear   test   ban    treaty,    for   Instance,    the 
President  stated  that  the  Under  Secretary  has 
made  It  clear  that  any  nonagresslon  arrange- 
ments across  the  division  of  Europe  would 
require  full  consultation  with  our  allies  and 
full  attention  to  their  Interests,  rather  than 
saying  we  will  not  enter  Into  a  nonaggresslon 
pact   with    the    Warsaw    Powers.      And.   un- 
fortunately, in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage   more  confusion  than  clarity   was  put 
u^n  this  whole  problem  by  President  John- 
son when  he  spoke  of  making  the  world  safe 
for  diversity. 

What  does  "safe  for  diversity"  mean? 
What  are  the  Implications  of  this?  It  Is 
time  this  should  be  spelled  out  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Does  It  mean  coexistence? 
Does  It  mean  accommodations?  Just  wnai 
is  meant  by  making  the  world  safe  for  di- 
versity? 

We  should  have  clear  thinking  and  a  clear 
policy  on  our  part  right  down  on  our  own 
doorstep  In  Panama,  an  area  that  has  been  of 
primary  concern  from  both  a  military  and 
economic  standpoint  to  the  United  States 
Instead,  we  find  that  we  have  allowed  the 
situation  to  deteriorate  In  spite  of  warnings 
from  our  own  people,  and  that  we  have  not 
taken  steps  to  try  to  correct  what  appears  to 
be  continued  subversion  from  Cuba.  Fur- 
ther, we  find  that  we  are  apparently  so  care- 
less that  when  our  Ambassador,  who  had 
been  Ambassador  to  Panama  for  several  years, 
resigned  In  August  of  1963.  he  states  he  was 
not  debriefed  by  either  the  State  Department 
or  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  his 
opinion  and  counsel  were  not  sought  by 
either  agency. 

In  examining  the  role  of  a  world  organiza- 
tion such  as  yours,  and  Its  possible  effect  on 
US  foreign  policy,  we  must  first  recog- 
nize that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  the  person  primarily  responsible  for  the 
formation  of  foreign  policy.  Further.  It 
shovdd  be  understood  that  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  Is  responsive  to 
public  opinion. 

The  Baltic  and  Eastern  European  Ameri- 
cans have,  m  the  past,  been  of  Invaluable  as- 
sistance to  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  discrediting  phony  claims  of  the 
Communists.  Unfortunately,  however.  In 
periods  when  the  United  States  seemed  to  be 
seeking  a  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  present  seems  to  be  such  a  p>erlod. 
we  have  tended  to  put  such  weapons  as 
we  have  In  the  captive  nation  organizations 
on  the  shelf  and  not  use  them. 

Today,  executive  policy  seems  to  depend 
upon  three  factors.  First  Is  the  balance  of 
nuclear  terror  approach.  Secondly,  there  Is 
the  factor  that  the  over-all  prevailing  state 


of   soviet-American    relations   generally   de- 

termlnes  our  attitude  ^^^"'^  ^'''^'''^^t 
Eastern  European  relations.  Perhaps  this  U 
inevitable  because  the  political  structure  of 
the  Soviet  bloc  and  Russia's  coinp  ete  dom- 
inance of  It  mean  that  U.S.  relations  with 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Baltic  region  will 
^  governed  by  a  line  established  In  Moscow^ 
ThUdly.  there  remains  the  factor  that  in 
American  policy  there  Is  a  desire  to  continue 
to  take  advantage,  where  possible  without 
affecting  overall  American-Soviet  "latlons^ 
of  any  political  ferment  that  exlsU  in  the 
area  Captive  nation  groups  have  certainly 
been  most  helpful  In  this  regard  and  they 
should  continue  to  be  used  since  they  can 
conUnue  to  be  of  very  great  assistance. 

Unfortunately,  the  present  attitudes  of  our 
Government  do  not  seem  to  be  any  different 
from  what  they  have  been  In  the  last  2  or  3 
years      There  was  an  expression  of  this  Just 
a  couple  of  years  ago  before  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  when  the   Assistant  Se«e- 
tary  of  State.  William  R.  Tyler,  said.  "The 
systematic    expansion    of    contacts    and    ac- 
tivity  which  would   tend   to  maximize   U.S. 
and    Western    Influence    In    that    area,    and 
demonstrate  our  Interest  In  the  people's  wel- 
fare,  help   to   sustain   their   national   tradi- 
tions and  aspirations,  keep  them   In   touch 
with  Western  thought,  and  help  them  pre- 
serve a  true  perspective  on  world  develop- 
ments in  all  fields  of  human  endeavor  and 
achievement."     This  Is  a  very  One  goal  and 
one  I  think  we  should  be  continually  pur- 
suing   but  I  am  afraid  we  have  talked  about 
It  more  than  we  have  actually  been  worklrig 
upon  It.    In  addition,  we  must  not.  In  pursuit 
of  other  policy  reasons  such  as  the  nuclear 
threat  and  a  desire  for  a  detente,  lose  sight 
of  our  over-all  goals  and  principles  as  I  men- 
tioned   at    the    outset    of    this   address.      In 
speaking  of  Improved  relations  and  Increased 
trade,  we  should.  In  dealing  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc,  continue  to  demand  and  charge 
the    price    of    hope    of    freedom.    Increased 
autonomy  for  national  groups,  and  recognl- 
Uon  of   human   rights   and   dignity   within 
those  captive  nations. 

Your  voice,  and  the  voices  of  all  those  who 
understand    the    present   weakening    trends, 
may   be   essential   to   prevent   the   executive 
branch  from  overlooking  the  principles  in- 
volved and  relying  on  vain  promises  In  an 
all-out  quest  for  reduction  of  International 
tension.     Nor  should  your  efforts  as  an  or- 
ganization be  limited  to  the  President.    The 
function  of  Congress  In  foreign  policy  is  sec- 
ondary. Ifs  Uue.     But   It   is  extremely  lin- 
portant.     It    Is    particularly    Important    to 
groups   such   as   yours,    for   our  history   has 
shown  that  the  Congress,  as  a  constitution- 
ally   designated    voice    of    the    people,    has 
naturally  been  the  main  focal  point  of  prw- 
sure   groups  seeking  particular  goals.     The 
most  important  function  of  Congress  In  for- 
eign policy  problems  has  been  that  of  a  con- 
census   a   public   opinion   builder,   and   thU 
has   been   particularly   true   with   regard   to 
Baltic  and  Eastern  European  problems. 

Beyond         this        publlc-oplnlon-formlng 
function,   there  also   are   specific   powers   of 
Congress  relating  to  the  consent  by  the  Sen- 
ate to   treaties,   appropriations  for  military 
and   foreign   aid   purposes,   power   to   effect 
trade  through  embargos  and  tariffs,  and  mat- 
ters such  as  we  voted  on  Christmas  Eve,  1963; 
that   is.   whether   or   not   we  were   going   to 
guarantee  credit  of  the  Communist  nations 
when  we  ship  wheat  or  other  goods  to  them. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  action  by  Congress 
was  a  Joke.     In  the  very  same  bill  In  which 
we    were    spending    $3    billion    In    order    to 
defeat  communism  and  promote  freedom  In 
the  world,  we  attached  a  rider  to  permit  at 
least  »300  million  of  credit  to  be  guaranteed 
for  wheat  sales  being  made  to  CommunUt 
countries.     This  conflict  Is  absolutely  beyond 
comprehension   and  the  attitude  of   groups 
such  as  yours  In  opinion  forming  through- 


out the  country  can  be  an  Important  one  In 
pointing  out  such  errors  and  preventing 
their  commission.  Your  group  may  well  be 
a  determining  one  In  the  future  course  of 
trade  and  financing  policies  In  regard  to  the 
Soviet  and  Its  satellite  nations,  and  It  Is  up 
to  you  to  Uke  the  lead.  On  such  Issues, 
the  captive  nations  can  and  should  become 
the  sounding  board  for  our  Government 
policy. 

Beyond  specific  policy  questions,  your  con- 
tinued   efforts     for    the    preservation    and. 
hopefully,  for  the  strengthening  of  the  tradi- 
tions  of   all   captive   nations;    your   backing 
of    the    Select    House    Committee    to    Study 
the  Captive  Nations,  with   particular  refer- 
ence to  the  moral  and   legal  status  of  Red 
control;  and  the  means  by  which  the  United 
States  can   assist,   by   peaceful   progress,    In 
trying  to  alleviate  the  present  plight  of  the 
captive     nations,     are  -  all     objectives     that 
should  be  pushed  and  can.  with  your  sup- 
port,  be   successfully    adopted    In   the   Con- 
gress     Nor  should  you  drop  your  efforts  or 
your  support  of  the  proposed  Freedom  Acad- 
emy   which   has   been   considered   for   many 
years      I     myself,    have    Introduced    such    a 
Freedom    Academy    bill    and    there    will    be 
committee  hearings  on  It  In  the   very  near 
future.     I   think   we    should   establish   such 
a   Freedom   Academy   so   that   we   will    have 
men  In  high  levels  of  our  Government  who 
are  trained  and  who  know  the  basic  nature 
and  the  basic  threat  of  communism  dealing 
with  the  Communist  menace. 

But  most  of  all,  as  I  have  Indicated.  It 
is  important  that  you  continue  to  Insist 
that  increased  contact,  trade,  and  recogni- 
tion If  given  to  the  Communist-dominated 
governments  of  the  captive  nations  and  If 
Riven  to  Soviet  Russia  Itself,  be  with  a  guar- 
antee of  increased  liberty  and  Independence 
We  must  make  It  clear  once  again  that  there 
will  be  no  sacrifice  of  principle  by  America 
for  expediency,  and  no  bartering  of  freedom 
for  some  temporary  false  security. 


Remark!  by  Senator  Hayden  Followinf 
Presentation  of  the  Veteran*  of  Foreign 
Wart  Confretsional  Award 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  A-HVES 

Wednesday.  March  11.  1964 
Mr.      RHODES      of       Arizona.     Mr. 
Speaker,  last  night  the  Congress  arid  the 
State  of  Arizona  received  a  signal  honor 
when  Arizona's  distinguished   and  be- 
loved   senior    Senator,    the    Honorable 
Carl  Hayden.  was  presented  with  tne 
First  Annual  Congressional  Award  given 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.    This 
award    consisted   of    a   most   beautiful 
plaque  and.  what  I  am  sure  will  be  even 
nearer  and  dearer  to  the  Senator's  heart, 
a  $1  000  check  made  payable  to  the  Carl 
Haydin    Scholarship   Fund   at  Arizona 
State  University.    As  we  all  know.  Sena- 
tor Hayden  is  a  man  of  few  words.    How- 
ever in  replying  to  the  words  of  presenta- 
Uon'  and  acclaim  for  his  tireless  and 
dedicated  service  to  our  Nation,  he  made 
a  speech  so  significant  and  so  enjoy- 
able that  I  wanted  to  share  it  with  all 
those  who  were  not  fortunate  enough  to 
hear  him  deliver  It  in  person. 


The  Senator's  speech  follows,  and  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  appreciated  and  valued 
by  everyone  who  reads  it: 

REMARKS     BY      SENATOR     HaTDEN      FOLLOWING 

Presentation    or   the   Veterans   or  For- 
eign  Wars  Congressional   Award,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  March  10.  1964 
I  thank  you  for  this  wonderful  award  and 
the  kind  words  that  went  with  It.    Certainly 
there  U   no   group   In   America  whose   good 
opinion  I  value  more  highly  than  that  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  be  here  with  the 
winners  In  the  Voice  of  Democracy  contest. 
These  young  people  are  able  to  speak  out 
for  America.  They  guarantee  that  we  will 
have  some  good  voices  saying  some  sensible 
things  for  many  years  to  come. 

As  the  recipient  of  lU  First  Annual  Con- 
gressional Award.  I  believe  that  It  is  due  to 
the  members  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  to  make  known  to  them  the  background 
of  the  man  who  Is  receiving  It  for  the  first 
time. 

I  am  the  son  of  Charles  Trumbull  Hayden. 
a  Connecticut  Yankee,  born  In  1825.  whose 
grandfather  served  In  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  who.  as  a  boy,  talked  with  vet- 
erans of  that  conflict  which  made  our  Na- 
tion possible.  As  a  young  man,  he  went 
west  and  In  1848.  left  Independence.  Mo., 
with  an  ox  train,  the  wagons  loaded  with 
goods  to  establish  a  mercantile  business  In 
Santa  Fe.  En  route  he  met  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri veterans  returning  from  the  war  with 
Mexico,  and  some  of  his  supplies  were  requi- 
sitioned to  meet  their  needs. 

Ten  years  later,  after  the  Gadsden  Pur- 
chase, he  hauled  a  stock  of  goods  to  Tucson 
to  establish  a  business  there.  On  one  occa- 
sion. In  southwestern  New  Mexico,  his  parked 
wagon  train  was  besieged  by  a  large  band  of 
Apache  Indians  who  were  driven  off  by  the 
arrival  of  a  troop  of  cavalry. 

The  Confederate  Invasion  of  New  Mexico 
made  It  Impossible  to  bring  merchandise 
from  Independence,  so  my  father  had  to 
drive  across  the  plains,  purchase  goods  in 
the  East  and  ship  them  by  sailing  vessels 
around  Cape  Horn  to  San  Francisco,  and 
then  transship  them  to  San  Diego  or  Guay- 
mas.  where  he  sent  his  mule  teams  to  get 
them. 

He  would  be  driven  between  Tucson  and 
San  Francisco  In  his  own  ambulance  and  It 
was  on  one  such  trip  that  he  met  my  mother 
who  was  teaching  school  In  Vlsalla.  Calif. 
Her  uncle,  who  was  a  49'er,  wrote  that  there 
was  a  need  for  schoolteachers  In  California. 
On  her  way  out.  the  then  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  train  had  to  stop  twice  to  let  herds 
of   buffalo   cross   the   tracks. 

My  mother,  Stdly  Calvert  Davis,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Arkansas,  whose  ancestors  also  fought 
In  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  One  of  them 
served  as  a  sailor  on  a  privateer  out  of  Balti- 
more In  the  War  of  1812.  She  had  two  broth- 
ers In  the  Confederate  Army,  one  of  whom 
was  killed  In  the  battle  of  Shlloh,  one  of 
the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  War  between  the 
States.  A  Union  regiment  camped  on  my 
grandfather's  farm,  and  burned  his  fence 
rails  for  their  camp  fires.  She  said  that  she 
owed  a  debt  to  the  Confederacy  which  could 
be  paid  by  marrying  a  Yankee  and  fixing  him 
for  life.  He  liked  the  fixing  and  took  her  to 
Arizona — where  I  was  born. 

I  can  add  that  my  mother's  first  cousin, 
Andrew  Jackson  Halbert.  was  badly  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Shlloh.  When  I  was  a  boy. 
I  was  walking  up  the  street  with  him  one 
day  when  we  met  Tom  Gregory,  a  Union 
veteran.  Cousin  Jack  said,  "Tom,  do  you 
know  what  day  this  Is?"  Tom  didn't  know. 
Cousin  Jack  then  said,  "This  Is  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  of  Shlloh.  We  were  killing 
Yankees  that  day.  We  had  about  5,000 
killed  by  this  time  that  morning." 

During  most  of  my  boyhood  In  Arizona  the 
Apaches  were  on  the  warpath.     I  can  re- 


member seeing  their  signal  fires  on  the 
mountain  peaks,  and  also  remember  when 
a  sword  was  presented  to  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Mll*« 
at  Tpcson  In  gratitude  for  the  capture  and 
deportation  to  Florida  of  Oeronlmo  and  his 
band  of  hostile  Apaches.  Why  the  name  of 
that  murderous  old  villain  was  shouted  by 
paratroopers  when  they  Jumped  Is  a  mystery 
to  me. 

I  was  a  student  at  Stanford  University 
when  war  was  declared  against  Spain  In  1898. 
I  learned  that  MaJ.  Alexander  O.  Brodle. 
a  graduate  of  West  Point,  had  been  chosen 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  raise  a  squadron 
of  the  Ist  U.S.  Volunteer  Cavalry  (later 
known  as  the  Rough  Riders)  In  the  territory 
of  Arizona,  and  I  hurried  home  to  enlist. 
Before  I  arrived,  the  quota  had  been  filled, 
which  was  lucky  for  me  because  the  troop 
which  I  wanted  to  Join  was  left  In  Tampa. 
Fla.,  to  take  care  of  the  horses,  and  suffered 
from  malarial  fever,  while  the  rest  of  the 
regiment  went  on  to  Cuba  to  win  the  battle 
of  San  Juan  Hill. 

When  Colonel  Roosevelt  became  President 
of  the  United  States  he  appointed  Colonel 
Brodle  to  be  the  Governor  of  the  territory  of 
Arizona.  One  day  In  1904,  when  I  was  man- 
aging our  flour  mill  and  general  merchan- 
dise store  in  my  native  town  of  Tempe,  I 
received  a  letter  from  Governor  Brodle  In- 
viting me  to  see  him  when  I  came  to  Phoenix. 
When  I  met  him  the  Governor  said  that  the 
National  Guard  company  In  Tempe  was  In  a 
bad  way  and  that  unless  I  became  Its  captain 
It  would  be  mustered  out  of  service.  When 
I  protested  that  I  had  no  military  experi- 
ence to  qualify  me  to  be  a  captain,  his  reply 
was,  "You  are  a  gentleman." 

I  talked  It  over  with  my  young  friends  and 
32  of  us  enlisted  at  the  same  time  In  Com- 
pany C,  1st  Regiment  of  Infantry.  National 
Guard  of  Arizona.  Shortly  afterwards  I  was 
elected  by  them  to  be  Its  captain.  We  soon 
learned  about  the  National  Rifle  Matches  at 
Camp  Perry,  Ohio,  and  proceeded  to  clear  off 
the  sagebrush  for  a  1,000 -yard  rifle  range. 
Our  rifle  practice  paid  off  because  thereafter 
about  half  of  the  Arizona  team  at  Camp 
Perry  were  members  of  my  company. 

At  Camp  Perry  I  shot  a  possible  with  a 
Springfield  rlfie.  I  hit  the  bull's-eye  15  con- 
secutive times  at  900  yards.  I  can  add  that 
It  was  with  the  help  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Guard  of  Arizona  that  I  was  first 
elected  to  Congress  In  1911. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  voted  to  declare  war  on  Germany  in 
April.     1917.      Not    long     afterwards     three 
Members    of    that    body    entered    military 
service.      Augustus    Gardner,    of    Massachu- 
setts, became  a  major  of  Infantry  and  died 
in  the  service  in  January  1918.    Royal  John- 
son, of  South  Dakota,  as  a  lieutenant  of  In- 
fantry, was  wounded  In  the  Argorme.     Flo- 
rello  La  Guardla.  of  New  York,  who  went  to 
the    public    school    In    Prescott,    Ariz.,    and 
whose  father  was  an  Army  bandmaster,  be- 
came a  major  In  the  Army  Air  Service  and 
rendered  excellent  service  In  Italy.    He  after- 
wards became  the  mayor  of  New  York  City. 
Shortly    after    their    departure    from    the 
House.  President  Wilson  Issued  an  order  for- 
bidding Members  of  Congress  from  entering 
the  Armed  Forces.    But.  In  1918.  Newton  D. 
Baker,  the  Secretary  of  War,  went  to  Btirope 
to    look    over    the    battlefronto.      The    As- 
sistant Secretary  was  not  aware  of  the  Presi- 
dent's order  so  four  of  us  Members  of  the 
House    entered    the    service    before    the    lid 
was  again  put  on. 

Tom  Connally,  of  Texas,  became  captain 
and  adjutant  of  Infantry,  Marvin  Jones,  of 
Texas,  was  a  private  In  the  tank  corps,  and 
Albert  Johnson,  of  Washington,  a  captain 
In  the  chemical  warfare  service. 

I  was  made  a  major  of  Infantry  and  as- 
signed to  duty  at  Camp  Lewis  In  the  State 
of  Washington.  At  the  age  of  41.  I  had  a 
hard  time  keeping  up  virtth  the  younger  men 


in  my  battalion,  but  the  division  was  ready 
to  go  overseas  when  the  armistice  was  de- 
clared. Like  all  others  who  had  completed 
training,  we  said  that  the  Kaiser  heard  we 
were  coming  and  decided  that  It  was  time  to 
end  the  war. 

So  In  January  1919.  I  returned  to  the  ~ 
House  of  Representatives,  and  It  was  not 
long  until  those  who  had  served  In  the  First 
World  War  and  their  widows  and  orphans 
asked  for  help  to  adjust  their  grievances. 
This  I  did  with  the  aid  of  an  able  secretary. 
Jack  Gavin,  who  had  served  In  General 
Pershing's  headquarters  at  Chaumont,  and 
was  a  stenographer  at  the  Peace  Conference 
at  Versailles. 

By  1924,  a  number  of  the  veterans  of  the 
war  with  Germany  had  been  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  They  Joined  In  a 
demand  that  a  committee  for  World  War 
veterans  be  created.  When  that  was  done. 
John  Gamer,  the  Democratic  minority  leader, 
came  to  my  office  and  InsUted  that  I  resign 
from  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and  be- 
come the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
new  committee.  I  objected  to  making  the 
change  and  Garner  said,  "Are  you  bigger  than 
the  Democratic  Party?"  He  then  explained 
that  some  of  the  new  Congressmen  who  were 
veterans  violently  objected  to  the  selection  of 
a  Tammany  Democrat,  who  was  not  a  vet- 
eran, to  be  the  ranking  Democratic  member 
of  the  committee,  and  that  I  was  the  only 
Democrat  who  had  longer  congressional 
service  than  he. 

So  I  became  the  ranking  Democratic  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  World  War 
Veterans  Legislation  on  January  14.  1924. 
and  upon  which  I  served  until  I  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  in  November  1926.  From  the 
start  It  was  a  busy  committee  which  aided 
In  the  enactment  of  legislation  beneficial  to 
veterans  and  to  their  widows  and  orphans. 
In  1934,  I  made  a  trip  to  the  Far  East.  In 
China  there  were  armed  guards  on  all  of  the 
rallroeid  trains  and  soldiers  everywhere  one 
went.  The  Japanese  had  recently  conquered 
Manchuria  and  I  did  not  see  a  railroad  bridge 
without  a  machlnegun  emplacement  or  a 
railroad  station  that  was  not  surrounded  by 
a  barbed  wire  entanglement. 

Previously,  I  had  been  In  Europe  where  I 
saw  the  carablnleros  In  pairs  all  over  Spain, 
and  the  blackshlrts  everywhere  In  Italy.  On 
my  return  to  Arizona,  I  told  my  people  that 
from  what  I  had  seen  and  what  I  had  heard 
of  the  actions  of  Hitler  In  Germany,  It  was 
evident  that  we  were  heading  Into  another 
world  war  and  that  I  was  ready  to  vote  for 
more  battleships  and  every  other  form  of  pre- 
paredness for  a  war  that  was  sure  to  come. 

The  Second  World  War  did  come  and 
those  who  served  in  it.  and  In  Korea,  make 
up  most  of  the  membership  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  that  great  organization 
whose  award  I  am  honored  to  receive  this 
night. 

No  words  can  ever  say  how  much  I  appre- 
ciate being  the  first  to  receive  this  high 
honor,  but  I  know  you  will  agree  there  Is 
a  higher  honor  and  you  all  share  It  with  me. 
Yes,  the  real  award  for  serving  America  is 
the  knowledge  that  you  have  served  her. 
and  you  never  finish  with  that  kind  of  serv- 
ice. It  runs  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
gives  purpose  and  direction  to  our  lives. 

Today  we  stand  firm  against  the  forces 
of  communism  and  will  keep  right  on  stand- 
ing firm.  With  men  like  you  on  the  alert 
we  have  the  assxirance  of  constant  support 
and  maintenance  of  a  strong  Military  Es- 
tablishment. At  the  same  time,  we  know 
that  this  generation  and  those  to  come 
win  not  only  defend  America,  but  will  keep 
her  forever  worth  defending.  Again,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Congressional  Award.  I  am  honored  to  ac- 
cept It  on  behalf  of  all  Members  of  Congress 
and  all  citizens  of  the  Nation  who  foeter 
the  American  spirit  In  war  and  In  peace. 
I  thank  you. 
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SENATE 


Thursday,  March  12,  1964 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  9. 
1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  MetcalfI. 

.The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
idirrls.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  God.  Father  of  all  mercies: 
Without  the  inner  strength  buttressing 
our  weakness,  which  Thou  alone  canst 
give  we  are  but  fainting  and  frail  crea- 
tures, insufficient  for  these  fear-haunted 

days. 

As  the  chosen  servants  of  the  com- 
monwealth, pressured  by  grave  questions 
and  vexing  problems  of  human  relation- 
ships so  vitally  affecting  national  wel- 
fare and  world  concord,  we  would  bow  at 
this  daily  altar  dedicated  to  the  far  look 
where,  before  our  eyes,  there  tower  the 
lofty  and  eternal  verities  that  outlast  the 
strident  voices  of  any  day. 

We  cannot  adequately  face  a  world 
such  as  the  one  we  are  called  to  serve, 
and  make  any  humble  contribution  to 
the  healing  of  its  Ungled.  tragic  state 
unless  our  faith  in  Thy  power  to  make 
even  the  wrath  of  men  praise  Thee,  and 
our  assurance  in  the  final  victory  of  Thy 
purpose  are  kept  untarnished. 

To  our  stricken  generation  may  there 
come  peace  with  honor,  with  human  dig- 
nity vindicated,  and  social  justice  the 
canopy  of  all  the  nations. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  ask  it. 
Amen. 

THE   JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  MANsrnLo.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day. March  11.  1964.  was  dispensed  with. 


from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomiimtion  of  Lt.  An- 
thony A.  Mitchell.  U.S.  Navy,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
commander  in  the  Navy  while  serving 
as  leader  of  the  U.S.  Navy  Band,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


SECURITIES     AND     EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Hugh  F.  Owens,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  expiring  June  5.  1965. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 
Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
March  11.  1964.  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  act  (S.  721)  to 
amend  section  124  of  Utle  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  transfer  Austin,  Fort 
Bend,  and  Wharton  Counties  from  the 
Galveston  Division  to  the  Houston  Divi- 
sion of  the  Southern  District  of  Texas. 


(With  an  accompanying  report) :  to  the  Ckun- 

mlttee  on  Government  Operation*. 

Report    on    SHOBTAcra    or    Wab    Rxadinms 

Matebhx    Within    thk    U.S.    Pacific    An 

Forces 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  secret  report  on  shortages  of  war 
readiness  materiel  within  the  U.S.  Pacific 
Air  Forces.  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Report  on   Weaknesses   in   AccouNTABiLrrT 

AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  CERTAIN  GOVERN MENT- 
FURNISKED  AND  CONTRACTOR-ACQUIRED 

Property 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  weaknesses  In  account- 
ability and  management  of  Government- 
furnished  and  contractor-acquired  property 
under  cost  reimbursement  research  and  de- 
velopment contracts,  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  dated  March  1964  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  James  Louis  Robertson,  of  Nebraska. 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  for 
a  term  of  14  years  from  February  1.  1964. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
On  motion  by  Mr.  Mansfiild.  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 


PETITIONS   AND    MEMORIALS 

Petitioiis,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 

The  memorial  of  Wilson  C.  Vennard,  of 
Hamburg,  N.Y..  remonstrating  against  the 
drafting  of  physically  unfit  boys  of  16  to  18 
years  for  rehabilitation  pxirpotes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Petitions  signed  by  Seljln  Toguchl.  mayor 
of  Motobu-Cho;  Chle  Yohena.  mayor  of 
Kamlmotobu  Son;  Telshln  Hlga.  deputy 
president.  Society  of  Military-used  Land- 
owners. Kora  City;  Shojo  Nohara.  mayor. 
Kfttsuren-Son.  Yusel  Oyata.  chairman. 
Municipal  Assembly  of  Katsuren-Son;  and 
Mlnoru  Maeno.  chairman.  Military-used 
Lands  Committee.  Katsuren-Son;  and  Sho- 
kan  Yamauchl.  chairman  Manlmotobu  Son 
Afsembly.  all  of  Okinawa,  praying  for  a  quick 
solution  of  the  prepeacc  treaty  compensation 
Issue;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE     MESSAGE     REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
the  regular  morning  hour,  for  the  intro- 
duction of  bills,  the  submission  of  state- 
ments, and  so  forth,  and  that  statements 
in  connection  therewith  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 
Report     on     Unnecessary     or     Premature 

Procurement      of      Sidewinder      missile 

Training  System 

Two  letters  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  confidential  repwrt.  and  an  unclas- 
sified report,  on  unnecessary  or  premature 
procurement  of  Sidewinder  missile  training 
systems  and  their  delivery  to  foreign  coun- 
tries under  the  military  assistance  program. 
Department   of    Defense,   dated   March    1964 


APPOINTMENTS   BY   PRESIDENT 

PRO  TEMPORE 
The  PPESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
INOUYE  in  the  chair).  The  Chair,  for 
the  President  pro  tempore,  announces 
the  appointment  of  Senators  Smathers 
and  Pearson  as  members  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  to  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Trade  and  Development,  In 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  from  March  23  to 
June  15,  1964. 


INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE  AGREE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1964— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE— MINORITY  AND  IN- 
DIVIDUAL VIEWS  <S.  REFT.  NO. 
941) 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Conunlttee  on  Finance.  I  report  fa- 
vorably, with  amendments,  the  bill  (H.R. 
8864  >  to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement,  1962,  signed  at  New 
Yortc  on  September  28.  1962.  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  I  submit  a  report 
thereon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  be  printed,  together  with  the 
minority  views  of  Senators  Carlson, 
Williams    of   Delaware.   Bennett,   and 


Curtis,  and  the  individual  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and.  without 
objection,  the  report  wUl  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Florida. 


the  means  to  combat  the  Illicit  traffic  In 
barbiturate,  amphetamine,  and  other 
dangerous  drugs.  The  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  states: 
S.  653  would  carry  out  the  President's 
recommendations . 


BILL  INTRODUCED 

A  bill  was  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  2628.  A  bin  to  protect  the  public  health 
by  amending  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  regulate  the  manufacture, 
compounding,  processing,  distribution,  de- 
livery, and  possession  of  hablt-formlng  bar- 
biturate drugs,  amphetamine  and  other 
hablt-formlng  central  nervous  system  stimu- 
lant drugs,  and  other  drugs  that  have  a 
potential  for  abuse  resulting  In  psychotoxlc 
efforts  or  antisocial  behavior;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  blU.  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


re:solution 

opposition  to  disposition  op  a 
certain  parcel  op  land  on 

SAINT  CROrX  ISLAND 

Mr.  HAYDEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
KucHiL)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  304)  :  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs: 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  senfe  of  the  Senate 
that  no  further  action  should  be  taken  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Corporation  (a  corporation  wholly  owned  by 
the  United  States  and  created  by  the  Virgin 
Islands  Corporation  Act)  to  dispose,  by  sale 
or  lease,  of  that  parcel  of  land  with  respect 
to  which  sealed  bids  were  solicited  pursuant 
to  Invitation  and  bid  numbered  PT-loe.  con- 
taining approximately  1.700  acres  and  situ- 
ated on  the  Island  of  Saint  Croix.  Virgin 
Islands.  United  States,  until  such  time  as  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  has  had  an  opportunity  to  consider 
cerUln  i>endlng  legislation  relating  to  the 
authority  of  such  Corporation  to  dispose  of 
ItsasMts. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  ILLEGAL  TRAFFIC  IN 
DANGEROUS  DRUGS 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
control  the  illegal  traffic  in  dangerous 
drugs.  This  measure  is  an  amended  ver- 
sion of  S.  553.  which  has  been  before  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  for 
13  months.  The  committee  has  been 
waiting  on  a  report  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
before  it  took  action. 

I  am  pleased  that  Secretary  Celebrezze 
submitted  a  report  on  February  24,  1964, 
to  Chairman  Lister  Hill.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  given  a  strong  endorsement  to  this 
legislation.  As  Mr.  Celebrezze  pointed 
out,  the  President  in  his  consumer  pro- 
tection message  of  March  15.  1962,  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  which  would  provide 


The  recentiy  Issued  report  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Advisory  Commission  on  Narcot- 
ics and  Drug  Abuse  also  endorsed  the 
plan  of  regulation  proposed  by  this  bill. 
Both  groups  suggested  expanding  the 
definitions  section  of  the  bill  based  on 
the  development  of  new  drugs  of  this 
type  atnd  their  subsequent  abuse  by  nar- 
cotic addicts.  In  keeping  with  our  own 
findings  on  trends  in  dangerous  drug 
abuse.  I  feel  that  this  recommendation 
is  an  advisable  one  and  have  so  rewrit- 
ten the  bill.  I  have  expanded  the  cov- 
erage of  the  definitions  section  to  include 
any  drug  that  results  in  psychotoxlc  ef- 
fects or  antisocial  behavior. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  frequenUy  dur- 
ing the  past  34  months,  the  illegal  traffic 
in  dangerous  drugs  is  increasingly  being 
taken   over    by   criminals    and   under- 
world types.    This  presents  new  prob- 
lems to  Inspectors  of  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration    who     heretofore    con- 
fined their  activities  to  such  areas  as 
pharmacies,  truck  stops,  and  the  like.   In 
view  of  these  new  conditions,  Food  and 
Drug  inspectors  have  been  increasingly 
involved  in  situations  where  they  are  in 
gravr;  personal  danger  and  in  need  of 
some  means  of  self -protection.    I  there- 
fore look  with  favor  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion that  FDA  Inspectors  be  authorized 
to    carry    firearms   for   self-protection. 
This  provision  has  been  added  to  my 
dangerous  drug  legislation. 

The  situation  in  this  country  regard- 
ing the  abuse  of  psychotoxlc  drugs  has 
wxsrsened  since  my  last  report  to  the 
Senate.  Nationwide  reports  from  law 
enforcement  and  health  officials  con- 
firmed the  epidemic  that  I  predicted  in 
1961. 

Attorney  General  Stanley  Mosk,  of 
California,  as  recently  as  February  28, 
1964.  termed  the  illegitimate  use  of  dan- 
gerous drugs  that  State's  "No.  1  law  en- 
forcement problem."  Arrests  of  persons 
involved  in  this  traffic  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia increased  700  percent  between 
1959  and  1963.  There  were  840  known 
deaths  attributed  to  overdoses  of  bar- 
biturates in  California  in  the  1962-63 
fiscal  year. 

The  need  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  assume  greater  responsibility  in  pre- 
venting the  diversion  of  these  pills  to 
illegal  channels  is  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion daily.  Within  recent  weeks,  a  man 
was  arrested  in  Illinois  for  having  sold 
6.000  pills  to  teenagers  who  in  turn  sold 
them  to  their  fellow  students  at  school. 
This  man  received  a  $100  fine.  It  is  this 
careless  regard  for  the  danger  of  the 
psychotoxlc  drugs  that  has  permitted 
the  situation  to  develop  into  the  scandal 
that  it  is. 

With  the  wide  range  of  agencies,  both 
Federal  and  State,  endorsing  the  legis- 
lation under  consideration,  and  with  this 
most  recent  approval  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  I  can 
see  no  need  for  further  delay  in  moving 


this  urgently   needed  measure   to   the 
Senate  floor.  ^  .^    ^ 

The  Federal  Government  and  the  Con- 
gress must  lead  the  way  by  improving 
its  own  enforcement  machinery,  by  pro- 
viding our  agents  with  the  wherewithal 
to  cope  with  the  illicit  traffickers  and  by 
showing  the  States  and  the  Nation  the 
seriousness  with  which  we  regard  these 
criminal  traffickers.  Had  the  gentieman 
in  question  in  Illinois  been  arrested  by 
Federal  agents  under  the  provisions  of 
my  bill,  he  would  have  been  subject  to 
2  years  in  prison  and  a  $2,000  fine.  I 
feel  these  sanctions  more  closely  ap- 
proximate the  gravity  of  the  offense. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
they  passed  legislation  which  provides 
the  death  penalty  for  any  one  selling 
heroin  to  a  person  under  18.  We  now 
hear  from  health  experts  aU  over  the 
Nation  that  these  dr\igs  are  as  addictive 
as  heroin,  more  harmful  to  the  person 
than  heroin,  and  capable  of.  fostering 
more  crime  and  violence  than  heroin. 

Furthermore.  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  Congress  that  unlike  the  illegal  traf- 
fic in  heroin  which  finds  its  recruits  from 
the  ranks  of  the  already  deUnquent.  the 
pep  pill  pusher  is  enticing  children  Into 
the  drug  habit  who  have  no  previous 
record  of  Involvement  with  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  or  have  no  previous 
record  of  aggressive  or  violent  behavior.  - 

Mr.  President,  the  bUl  which  I  Intro- 
iuce  today  is  the  culmination  of  many 
years  of  hearings  by  different  committees 
in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  It 
Is  the  culmination  of  3  years  of  work  by 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee. 
It  Is  a  good  pi«ce  of  legislation  and  one 
that  has  the  approval  of  just  about 
everyone  familiar  with  the  dangerous 
drug  problem.  I  would  like  to  urge  my 
colleagues  In  the  Senate  and  especially 
those  on  the  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfaie 
Committee  to  give  top  priority  to  this 

much  needed  bill.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (8.  2628)  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic health  by  amending  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  regu- 
late the  manufacture,  compounding, 
processing,  distribution,  delivery,  and 
possession  of  habit-forming  barbiturate 
drugs,  amphetamine  and  other  hablt- 
formlng  central  nervous  system  stimu- 
lant drugs,  and  other  drugs  that  have  a 
potential  for  abuse  resulting  In  psycho- 
toxlc effects  or  antisocial  behavior.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Dodd,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


IMPOSITION  OF  QUOTAS  ON  IM- 
PORTS OF  BEEP.  VEAL,  MUTTON. 
AND  LAMB— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SORS  OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  6,  1964,  the  names  of 
Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Jordan 
of  Idaho,  and  Mr.  Magnuson  were  added 
as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S. 
2612)  to  Impose  quotas  on  Imports  of 
beef,  veal,  mutton,  and  lamb,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Hruska  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators)  on  March  6,  1964. 
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ALFRED  H.  F.  SELBY 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  Alfred 
H  F  Selby.  who  has  been  an  employee  of 
the  Senate  for  50  years,  and  today  Is 
marking  his  50th  year  of  service  to  the 
Senate.  Is  now  In  the  gallery.  If  It  is 
not  a  violation  of  the  riiles.  I  should  like 
to  have  him  sUnd.  Mr.  Selby.  wiU  you 
stand?     [Applause! 

Mr  Selby  was  bom  in  Philadelphia. 
Pa.  in  1891.  He  came  to  Washington  as 
a  young  boy.  attended  the  public  schools, 
and  while  attending  high  school  was  ap- 
pointed bv  Hon  Francis  O.  Newlands.  of 
Nevada,  on  March  12.  1914.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Augustine's 
Catholic  Church.  His  first  wife  is  de- 
ceased. He  married  his  second  wife, 
Mary  M.  Ford,  in  1956. 

In  those  50  years  he  has  seen  Senators 
come  and  go.  and  likewise  Presidents.  He 
notes  the  fact  that  he  felt  that  the  late 
President  Kennedy  was  the  outstand- 
ing President  of  his  time.  He  has  seen 
four  Senators  become  President  while 
he  has  served  the  Senate— Warren  O. 
Harding.  Harry  Truman.  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, and  Lyndon  Johnson.  He  also 
knew  many  page  boys  who  became  ofB- 
clals  of  the  Senate.  He  has  enjoyed  50 
years  of  service  to  the  Senate,  and  he  tells 
me  It  has  been  a  great  thrill  and  a  great 
experience. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  a  great  thing  when 
a  man  has  served  this  body— in  a  humble 
capacity,  but  with  great  fidelity— for  a 
period  of  50  years— 50  years  today.  I 
think  we  should  salute  him. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 
Mr.   RUSSELL.     I   wish   to   associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  have  known  this  faithful  employee 
of  the  Senate  for  31  years:  and  he  has 
apparently  not  become  one  day  older 
since  I  first  saw  him.  I  wish  I  could 
say  as  much  for  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

He  is  efBcient  and  loyal,  and  he  Is  en- 
titled to  the  thanks  of  the  Senate  for 
half  a  century  of  loyal  service. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  join  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  DirksinI,  and 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell  1  in  extending 
congratulations  to.  and  commending. 
Alfred  Selby.  who  has  just  completed 
50  years  of  service  as  an  attache  of  the 
Senate.  He  has  proved  himself  worthy 
of  the  trust  and  confidence  which  have 
been  placed  on  him.  I  am  delighted  at 
this  time  to  have  the  honor  to  participate 
in  this  recognition,  which  Is  so  justly 
and  deservedly  given. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  my  colleagues  In  giving  recognition 
to  Alfred  Selby  upon  the  completion  of 
50  years  of  service  as  a  custodian  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Alfred,  who  came  to 
Washington  from  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, was  appointed  as  a  Senate  em- 


ployee on  March  12.  1914.  by  the  then 
Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands  of  Nevada. 
Since  that  time,  which  was  during  the 
administration  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  Al- 
fred has  seen  four  U.S.  Senators— Hard- 
ing Truman,  Kennedy,  and  Johnson- 
become  President  of  the  United  States 
and  he  has  witnessed  the  ascendancy  of 
other  persons  to  poslUons  of  high  public 
importance.  His  long  and  faithful  serv- 
ice his  dedicated  and  dependable  atten- 
tion to  duty,  and  the  cordiality  of  his 
manner  have  earned  for  him  the  respect 
of  both  present  and  past  Members  of 

this  body.  ^     .    ,      ,, 

Mr   DIRKSEN      Mr    President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  violate  the  Senate 

rule  long  enough  to  enable  Senators  to 

give  Mr.  Selby  a  hand. 

[Applause.  Senators  rising! 


regarded  as  some  concession  under  these 
circumstances 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  the  West 
fully  realize  this  situation,  and  I  am  sure 
the  people  of  Russia  also  are  sensitive 
to  the  situation— namely,  the  vlclousness 
of  the  Soviet  persecutions  of  Russian 
Jews  for  the  so-called  "economic  rea- 
sons"; and  there  Ls  also  widespread  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  more  than  50 
percent  of  those  who  have  been  executed 
there  in  recent  times  have  been  Jews. 
That  atrocity  has  been  the  subject  of 
statements  I  have  previously  made. 

The  article  which  appears  today  Is 
further  evidence  of  how  silly  harass- 
ments  of  this  tyiae  can  become;  and  that 
situation,  too.  deserves  to  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  and  of 
the  people  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 


SOVIET  UNION  PERSECUTION  OF 

JEWS 
Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  what  is  reaUy 
a  ridiculous  news  story  which  appears 
this  morning  In  the  press.  The  headline 
of  the  article  Is:  "Israel  Aids  In  Soviet 
Accused  of  Propaganda  In  Synagogue." 
This  ridiculous  news  article  reads  in 
part  as  follows: 

Israel  dlplomata  were  accused  today  of 
using  a  Moscow  synagogue  to  distribute 
Zionist  literature. 

I  read  further  from  the  article: 
•me  Trud  article  •  *  •  »ald  Abraham 
Agmon,  the  EmbaMy  counaelor.  was  a  pur- 
veyor of  -nationalist  literature  that  la  alien 
to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  Soviet 
t>opulace."  .       „        ., 

The  paper  listed  three  methods  allegedly 
used  by  Mr  Agmon  to  distribute  books; 
slipping  them  Into  someone's  open  pocket. 
•accldenUlly  forgetting"  them  In  a  pew.  and 
wrapping  them  In  prayer  shawls.  Foreign 
worshippers  in  the  synagogue  sit  In  a  special 
enclosure  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  con- 
gregation. 

Mr.  President,  it  so  happens  that  I  was 
there  in  December  1961,  and  I  saw  the 
ridiculousness  which  is  practiced  In  the 
attempts  to  separate  foreigners,  such  as 
myself,  from  the  rest  of  the  congrega- 
tion.    A  small   platform,   about   2   feet 
high — somewhat  similar  to  the  platform 
on  which  the  President  of  the  Senate 
sits— has  been  erected;  and  when  for- 
eigners go  there  to  worship  on  Saturday 
mornings,  they  are  required  to  sit  there. 
When  the  service  was  over,  I  shook 
hands  with  every  member  of  the  con- 
gregation—showing   the    ridiculousness 
of  the  erection  of  the  barrier.    However, 
this  story  tells  of  the  efforts  to  continue 
the  harassment  of  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  at  the  same  time  Indicates 
that  they  should  be  careful  that  they  do 
not  run  the  risk  of  incurring  the  wrath 
of  the  Soviet  state.   Of  course,  every  per- 
son In  the  Soviet  Union  knows  what  that 
means. 
The  article  also  states: 
It  was  announced  today  that  the  Jewish 
congregation  had  begun  to  bake  matzoth  In 
the  home  of  a  member,  and  would  produce 
13,000    pounds    of    the    unleavened    bread, 
llataoth,  eaten  during  Passover,  has  not  been 
available  In  state-owned  bakeries  since  1962. 

Presumably  the  permission  to  resume 
the  baking  of  matzoth  Is  supposed  to  be 
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THE    WORLD    HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION 
Mr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  President,  In  these 
days  when  not  only  nations,  but  also 
International     organizations,     have     so 
much   dlfBculty   keeping   their   finances 
stralght^-and  even  the  United  Nations 
Is  having  difficulty  collecting  its  dues- 
it  is  extremely  refreshing  to  find  that 
one  International  organization  which  is 
affiliated  with  the  United  Nations  is  not 
only  keeping  its  financial  house  in  order, 
but  also,  as  of  February  29.  had  collected 
more  than  97  percent  of  its  dues  from 
the  nations  which  are  lU  members.    I  re- 
fer to  the  World  Health  Organization. 

In  view  of  the  outstanding  situation 
to  which  I  have  referred.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  a  review  of  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  World  Health  Organization 
as  prepared  by  Mr.  Milton  P.  Slegel,  the 
AsslsUnt  Director-General.  I  believe 
that  report  Is  good  enough  to  be  printed 
m  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Riviiw  OF  THi  Financial  PosmoN  of  th«    ■• 

WoRU>  Health  Organization 
(SUtement  by  Mr.  Milton  P.  Slegel.  Aaslstant 
Director-General ) 
Mr  Chairman,  each  year  It  Is  the  responM- 
blllty  of  this  committee  to  examine  the  fi- 
nancial poeltlon  of  the  Organization  and  t^ 
give    direction    to    Its    future    development^ 
That  examination,  which  extends  to  all  of 
the   managerial   administrative  responslblU- 
tles  of  the  Organization.  Is  necessary  to  as- 
sure that  the  affairs  of  the  Organization  are 
conducted   in   an  efficient,  economical,   and 
business-like  way.     It  Is  essential  that  the 
Assembly  annually  review  all  aspecU  of  the 
Organization's  work,   to  assure  that  we   are 
moving   as   rapidly   as    we    may    toward    the 
objective   of   the   Organization— the    attain- 
ment by  all  peoples  of  the  highest  possible 
level  of  health.    This  Is  Important  not  only 
for  the   health   of    the   people,   but  because 
health  Is  an  essential  component  of  all  so- 
cial and  economic  development.     As  a  great 
statesman,  Disraeli,  once  said.  "The  health 
of  the  people  Is  really  the  foundation  upon 
which  all  their  happiness  and  all  their  pow- 
ers   as    a    state    depend."      The    recognition 
of  the  importance  of  health  in  this  context 
Is.  of  course,  the  basis  on  which  the  Organi- 
zation Is  founded. 

Because  the  Assembly  has  been  obliged  to 
meet  so  early  In  1964,  the  financial  accounts 
and  the  external  auditor's  report  for  1963  are 
not  before  the  Assembly:  It  is  therefore  not 


possible  to  provide  the  committee  with  the 
audited  figures  on  budget  performance. 
However,  we  can  give  you  provisional  Infor- 
mation on  the  1963  financial  situation. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the 
financial  position  of  the  Organization  con- 
Unues  to  be  sound.  The  collection  of  con- 
tributions as  at  December  31.  1963.  was 
87.82  percent  of  the  total  assessments  on 
active  members.  The  corresponding  per- 
centages for  1961  and  1962  were  93.90  and 
94  20  percent,  respectively.  However,  pay- 
ments received  since  January  1  of  thU  year 
enable  me  at  this  time  to  report  a  very  satis- 
factory position  regarding  the  1963  collection 
of  contributions.  Details  will  be  reported  to 
the  committee  when  It  deals  with  agenda 
item  No.  3.12.1— Status  of  collection  of  an- 
nual contributions  and  of  advances  to  the 
working  capital  fund. 

Briefly,  payments  amounting  to  $3,303,034. 
relating  to  arrears  for  1963  and  prior  years, 
were  received  during  the  period  January  1 
to  February  29,  1964.  so  that  as  at  thU  latter 
date  97.29  percent  of  the  assessments  on 
active  members  relating  to  1963  had  been 
collected.  On  February  29.  1964.  the  total 
arrears  of  contributions  from  active  members 
was  $1,072,450.  The  corresponding  figure  at 
February  28.   1963,  was  $1,133,498. 

Despite  the  generally  satisfactory  situation 
with  respect  to   the  payment    of  contribu- 
tions, as  at  February  29.   1964,  28  members 
had  not  paid  all  or  part  of  their  contribu- 
tions    for     1963     and     prior     years.     Under 
agenda  Items  3.12.1  and  3.12.2,  the  commit- 
tee win  be  dealing  with  the  various  aspects 
of  the  status  of  collection  of  contributions. 
The  Information  we  are  able  to  give  you  on 
budget  performance  for   1963    Is  provisional 
because  the  accounts  for   1963  have  not  as 
yet   been   audited    by   the  external   auditor. 
In  summary.  $29,783,550  or  97.99  percent  of 
the  effective  working   budget  was  utilized, 
leaving  an  unused  budget  balance  of  $610.- 
550  or  2  01  percent.     As  only  8732  percent  of 
the    contributions    for    1963    was    collected, 
there  was  a  cash  deficit  of  $2,882,850.     Con- 
tributions received  to  February  29.  1964.  have 
covered  $2,838,816  of  this  sum.  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  $44,034  remaining  to  be  covered. 

Obligations  In  1963  from  other  sources  of 
funds  available  were  as  follows:  from  the 
expanded  program  of  technical  assistance, 
$7  062  948:  from  the  malaria  eradication 
special  account,  $814,657  (not  Including  $4 
million  transferred  from  the  regular 
budget) :  from  the  subaccounts  of  the  volun- 
tary fund  for  health  promotion.  $1,459,252. 
In  addition,  $1,106,453  was  obligated  for  proj- 
ects financed  from  the  United  Nations  spe- 
cial fund,  and  $96,595  from  the  revolving 
sales  fund.  Furthermore.  $2,743,533  was  dis- 
bursed for  the  health  program  In  the  Congo 
(Leopoldvllle).  against  reimbursement  by 
the  United  Nations,  and  $670,648  for  other 
reimbursable  activities. 

In  total,  therefore,  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization m  1963  financed,  from  the  vari- 
ous sources  of  funds  directly  under  its  ad- 
ministration, activities  at  a  cost  of  $43,737,- 
636,  not  Including  the  headquarters  build- 
ing fund.    It  may  be  of  Interest  to  mention 
that   administrative   services    costs   In   that 
year  were  $2,270,623,  or  5.19  percent  of  the 
total  funds  directly  administered  by  WHO. 
The    Pan    American    Health    Organization- 
regional  organization  for  the  Americas — ob- 
ligated $5,391,203  from  its  own  regular  budget 
and    $5,404,177    from    other   funds    avaUabl* 
directly  to  it.     In  siun,  therefore,  the  World 
Health  Organization  carried  out  activities,  fi- 
nanced from  funds  administered  directly  or 
IndlrecUy  by  the  Organization,  at  a  total  cost 
of  $54,533,016.     Administrative  services  costs 
thus  account  for  4.16  percent  of  the  total  costs 
incurred  In  1963. 

The  problem  of  the  additional  financing  for 
the  headquarters  building,  to  which  refer- 
ence was  made  last  year.  Is  being  solved— a 
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matter  which   thU  committee   will   be  con- 
sidering under  Item  3.13  of  Its  agenda. 

Members  of  the  committee  will  have  noted 
that  the  executive  board  has,  subject  to  the 
comments  of  Its  ad  hoc  committee,  recom- 
mended supplementary  estimates  for  1964  In 
the  amount  of  $477,650,  and  that  the  sup- 
plementary estimates  be  financed  from  mis- 
cellaneous income  The  committee  wUl  be 
pleased  to  know  that  It  wUl  be  necessary  to 
make  additional  1964  assessments  on  mem- 
bers to  finance  the  supplementary  estimates 

for  1964.  ^      .  , 

We  are  all  gratified  that  the  membership 
of  the  World  Health  Organization  continues 
to  grow.  Kenya  and  Zanzibar  have  become 
members,  the  former  after  a  period  of  asso- 
ciate membership,  bringing  to  119  the  num- 
ber of  full  members.  Malta,  Northern  Rhod- 
esia, Nyasaland,  and  Qatar  have  been  pro- 
posed for  associate  membership.  We  con- 
tinue, of  course,  to  regret  that  two  members 
do  not  participate  actively  In  the  work  of  the 
organization. 

Argentina  and  Jamaica  have  acceded  to  the 
convention  on  the  privileges  and  Immuni- 
ties of  the  specialized  agencies,  bringing  to 
47  the  number  of  governmenU  which  have 
taken  this  action,  which  Is  so  Important  to 
the  work  of  the  Organization. 

The    work   of   our   management   staff   has 
continued    to    contribute    to    the    Improved 
efficiency  of  the  Secretariat.     Programs  for  a 
wide  range  of  surveys  In  two  regional  offices 
were  extended,  covering  many  subjects  rang- 
ing from  the  management  of  a  major  fellow- 
ships unit  to  the  optimum  utilization  of  an 
office  building.     Again  this  year  a  number  of 
offices  of  WHO  representatives   were   visited 
to  review  their  problems,  methods  of  work 
and  so  on.    The  detaUed  organization  and 
execution  of  the  fact-finding  stages  of  the 
organizational  study  of  the  executive  board 
on    the    planning    and    Implementation    of 
projects  was  another  of  the  tasks  largely  en- 
trusted to  the  management  staff.     The  work 
of  our  management  staff,  as  well  as  that  of 
our  Internal  auditors,  at  the  headquarters, 
regional  and  field  levels,  makes  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  proper  management  of 
your  Organization. 

The    program    of    further    mechanization, 
the   launching  of   which   I   referred   to   last 
year.  Is  progressing  very  satisfactorily.     We 
have  now  Introduced  mechanization  of  bud- 
get preparation  procedures.  Involving  the  use 
of  punched  card  equipment.     A  parallel  run 
of  the  old  and  the  new  systems  enabled  the 
effectiveness  of  the   mechanized   procedures 
to  be  proved;  we  expect  that  It  will  be  pos- 
sible to  consolidate  the  new  procedures  and 
to  discontinue  parallel  operations  this  year. 
Further  mechanization  Is  being  planned  and 
preliminary  work  on  its  application  to  the 
payroll  Is  well  advanced.     These  are  the  first 
fruits   of    our    long-term    approach    to    the 
development  of  data  processing  by  mechani- 
zation and  electronic  means  In  the  Organi- 
zation as  a  whole.    With  the  Increasing  use 
of  mechanical  means  to  handle  the  routine 
clerical  operations   of   the   Organization,    It 
can  be  expected  that  It  wlU   become  more 
economical   and   efficient   to   do   such   work 
centrally    rather    than    on    a    decentralized 
basis. 

To  turn  now  to  questions  of  the  staff  of 
the  Organization,  the  committee  will  recall 
reports  In  past  years  on  our  use  of  the  staff 
which  we  have  termed  "rotational";  these 
officers,  after  approxlmatley  4  years'  duty  In 
one  regional  office,  are  transferred  to  another 
region,  whenever  possible  being  assigned  to 
headquarters  for  further  In-servlce  training 
between  regional  assignments.  This  pro- 
cedure has  produced  valuable  results  In  im- 
proving our  efficiency,  not  least  of  which 
Is  its  contribution  to  the  oneness  of  our 
regionalized  Organization. 

While  continuing  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  senior  personnel  by  way  of  or- 
ganized courses  and  other  methods  of  Inserv- 


ice  training,  emphasis  has  been  placed  since 
the  beginning  of  1963  on  ways  and  means 
of  implementing  better  procedures  In  OTder 
to  improve  and  speed  up  recruitment.  With 
a  view  to  cutting  down  delays,  a  further  dele- 
gation of  authority  has  been  made  to  the 
regional  offices  to  correspond  with  and  to 
recruit  candidates  directly  for  field  poets.      ■ 

Parallel  to  this  delegation  of  authority,  a 
new  Impetus  was  given  at  headquarters  to 
developing  recruitment  sources,  particularly 
with  regard  to  specialities  for  which  there  Is 
still  a  shortage  of  candidates  and  to  candi- 
dates from  countries  from  which  recruitment 
needed  to  be  enlarged.    This  effort  will  con- 
tinue during  1964  and  the  following  years. 
Thanks  to  good  weather,  and  special  meas- 
ures to  increase  the  equipment  of  the  labor 
force  on  the  site,  the  structure  of  the  head- 
quarters  building  has  grown  rapidly   since 
the  last  assembly,  and  Is  now  at  the  level  of 
the  seventh  floor,  the  last  floor  but  one  of 
the  building.     The  fixing  of  the  facades  will 
begin  late  this  spring  or  early  summer,  and 
work  has  already  begun  on  the  lower  floors 
on  the  heating,  alr-condltloning,  plumbing, 
and  electrical  Installations. 

With  regard  to  regional  offices,  the  prog- 
ress has  not  been  so  striking.     Plans  for  the 
extension  of  the  regional  office  building  in 
Brazzaville  are  In  their  final  stages  and  It  is 
hoped  to  put  the  work  out  to  tender  this 
spring.     In  Copenhagen,  the  matter  of  an 
extension  to  the  regional  office  building  is 
still  under  discussion  between  the  regional 
dU-ector   and   the   Danish   authorities,   as   a 
consequence  of  certain  legal  difficulties  en- 
countered by  the  latter.     In  New  Delhi,  dis- 
cussions contlnvie  between  the  regional  di- 
rector and  the  Government  of  India  regard- 
ing the  terms  of  the  lease  agreement  to  be 
signed    for    the    new    building    which    was 
occupied    18   months   ago.     In   Washington, 
the  structural  work  has  begun  on  the  new 
office  which  will  house  the  staff  of  the  Pan 
American    Sanitary    Biu-eau.    regional    office 
of  the  World  Health  Organization  for   the 
Americas. 

As  reported  to  this  committee  last  year, 
the  coordination  and  cooperation  among  the 
secretariats  of  the  various  organizations  of 
the  United  Nations  system  continue  to  func- 
tion well  on  administrative  as  well  as  pro- 
gram   matters.      The    committee    will,    un- 
doubtedly, share  In  the  satisfaction  of  the 
executive  board,  as  expressed  In  Its  resolu- 
tion No.  EB33.R52,  that  the  appropriate  au- 
thorities of  the  organizations   applying  the 
common  system  of  salaries  and  allowances 
have  taken  the  actions  necessary  to  expand 
and  strengthen  the  terms  of  reference  of  the 
International  Civil  Service  Advisory  Board. 
These  actions  mark  the  beginning  of  an  im- 
portant improvement  in  the  services  which 
ICSAB  can  render  to  all  governments,  mem- 
bers  of   the    organizations    participating  4n 
the   United   Nations   system;    ICSAB    as    an 
independent.  Interagency  body,  composed  of 
experts,  will  be  able  to  make  technical  Judg- 
ments on  problems  In  the  administration  of 
the  common  system  of  conditions  of  service 
for  staff,  without  being  subjected  to  the  pres- 
sures of  immediate  political  problems  and 
expediencies. 

And  now,  having  reviewed  the  financial 
situation  and  the  administrative  o'^er  of  the 
Organization  at  the  conclusion  of  IwS.  i 
should  like  to  add  a  few  words  on  another 
matter  of  striking  Importance  Again,  as  has 
been  the  practice  on  many  occasions  In  the 
past:  my  remarks  are  addressed  to  you  not 
as  medical  officers,  engineers,  nurses,  or  In- 
deed as  specialists  In  any  of  the  numerous 
disciplines  which  comprise  that  vast  complex 
we  know  as  the  field  of  health,  but  rather  as 
managers  of  large  and  diversified  enterprises 
in  the  public  sector.  Members  o/ JJe^om- 
mlttee  will  recall  that  at  the  14th  World 
Health  Assembly,  In  New  Delhi,  I  J^PO^^ 
to  the  committee  on  the  evolution  of  the  Or- 
ganization's administrative  thinking  In  the 
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light  of  practical  experience  and  In  relation 
to  the  principles  of  admlnlstratlonas  defined 
by  the  «ecutlve  board  In  1950.  That  report 
iL  designed  to  help  focus  -ttent  on  on  U^e 
importance  of  sound  management,  not  only 
S^Se  organization,  but  also  to  the  tasks  of 
ministries  of  health. 

The  ministers,  directors-general,  and  other 

senior  official,  of  national  P^^^''^^^^^^^  "[;(; 
ices  the  managers,  are  entrusted  with  the 
responsibility  for  the  direction  00/8";^^^^ 
tlons  and  programs  covering  wide  ranges 
of  mans  endeavor  and  representing  vaat  eco- 
nomic investment.  „^«.i„.i„ 
These  officials  are  charged,  collectively 
with  the  expenditure  of  literally  »>»"onB  of 
Joliars  annually  to  the  end  of  providing 
health  services  to  the  peoples  of  the  world^ 
Under  their  direction  many  thousands  of 
persons  providing  eklUs  as  diverse  as  medi- 
cal officer  and  messenger,  expert  researcher 
and  sweeper,  engineer  and  clerk,  are  em- 
ployed in  these  services. 

-nie  capital  investment  In  plant,  including 
office  buildings,  hospitals,  laboratories  and 
other  structures.  In  supplies,  equipment, 
and  materials.  In  holdings  of  land,  has  never 
been  clearly  established,  but  must  surely 
run  into  many  billions  of  dollars. 

Such  a  concentration  of  enterprises  re- 
quires managerial  competence  of  the  first 
order  We  believe  that  as  we  move  forward 
into  the  future  there  U  an  e^er-growlng  re- 
quirement for  the  development  of  this  skllL 
The  availability  of  such  competence  Is  of 
crucial  importance,  especially  to  those  coun- 
tries whose  resources,  whether  In  personnel 
or  in  funds,  are  limited.  Medical  officers, 
engineers,  nurses,  administrators— In  fact 
all  officials  of  health  establishments  en- 
trusted  with  the  authority  to  direct  the  to- 
tality or  significant  element,  of  health 
agencies— should  be  equipped  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  management.  These  of- 
ficers should  have  opportunity  for  train  ng 
and  executive  development  In  preparation 
for  service  In  a  managerial  capacity. 

At   this  stage  of  the  growth  of  the  na- 
tional   health    services,    the    principles    and 
practices  of  scientific  management,  so  prof- 
itably applied   m   commerce.   Industry,   and 
other  sectors  of   the   economy,  both   public 
and  private,  should  be  brought  more  gen- 
erally into  the  health  field.     This  applica- 
tion   to   health    Is    wide-ranging— from    the 
level  of  elementary  administration.  In  build- 
ing maintenance,  records  management,  care 
of   transport   such   as  vehicles,  vessels,  and 
animals   of    burden,    and    similar    activities, 
to  the   policy   and  direction  summit  which 
encompasses  the  broad  reaches  of  command. 
Our   concentration   on   national   planning 
In  health  Is  a  vivid  example  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the   methods  of   scientific   manage- 
ment   to    the   World    Health    Organization's 
field  of   Interest.     One  can  easily   visualize 
the  value  to  the  top  direction  of  a  health 
agency  of  the  Introduction  of  the  techniques 
of   operations   research,   quality   and   quan- 
tity    control,     organization     and     methods 
analysis  and  other  procedures  having  simi- 
lar applicability  for  our  work. 

Modern     technology     Is     bringing     rapid 
changes  In  the  equipment  available  to  the 
executive.    The  alert  manager  of  health  ac- 
tivities would  do  well  to  make  certain  that 
there  is  maxlmvun  effective  employment  of 
the  latest  advances  In  this  Important  area. 
There  Is  a  need,  as  well,  to  end  compart- 
mentallzatlon,  and  to  realize  In  a  definlUve 
manner,  the  close  and  harmonious  associa- 
tion of  all  skills  and  elements  of  the  health 
establishment       The    administrative    struc- 
ture  and   procedures  should   be   brought   to 
full  effectiveness  and  made  a  more  mtanlng- 
ful  Instrument  of  management  In  Integrated 
health    agencies.      A    carefully    structured, 
modernized   administrative  service,  comple- 
menting and  facUlUting  the  basic  technical 
effort,  can  be  of  invaluable  assistance  to  na- 
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tlonal  ministries  of  health  In  achieving  the 
objectives   of    the    Organization. 

This  Is  recommended  as  a  point  of  concen- 
tration in  your  Internal  organizational  plan- 
ning In  one  of  our  reglona— the  Americas— 
we  have  In  clowj  association  with  the  ap- 
propriate services  of  the  United  Nations,  al- 
ready begun  to  provide  assistance  In  train- 
ing personnel  of  health  ministries  in  the 
principles,  policies,  practices,  and  techniques 
of  modern  management  For  In  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  ways,  health  and  the  organiza- 
tions devoted  to  health  can  continue  to  lead 
the  way  toward  economic  and  social  develop- 

We  of  the  WHO  Secretariat,  together  with 
that  of  the  United  Nations,  stand  ready  to 
give  assistance  through  advisory  services  and 
other  programs  dedicated  to  the  betterment 
of  your  administrations,  should  you  so  re- 
quest In  this,  as  In  all  other  matters  In 
health,  the  staff  of  the  Organization  are  ever 
at  your  service. 

For    the    normal    freedom    of    the    World 
Health  Organization  from  political  pressures 
we  are.  as  reported  to  this  committee  at  the 
15th  Health  Assembly.  Indebted  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  United  Nations  and  Its  various 
organs.     Experience,  as  well  as  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  make  clear  that  the 
proper  forum  for  debates  on  political  mat- 
ters, which  may  peripherally  touch  WHO.  1b 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 
We  continue  to  depend  on  the  organs  of  the 
United  Nations  for  decisions  In  the  field  of 
political  affairs,  as  contrasted  with  the  WHO 
field  of  technical  competence.     We  should, 
indeed,  be  grateful  that  the  appropriate  po- 
litical forum  exists,  so  that  the  Health  As- 
sembly can  carry  out  Its  appointed  task  of 
promoting  and  protecting  the  health  of  all 
peoples,  undeterred  by  extraneous  political 
problems— problems  which  are  only  suscep- 
tible to  solution  in  the  appropriate  political 
arena. 

With  the  clear  understanding  that  '  the 
health  of  the  people  Is  really  the  foxmdatlon 
upon  which  all  their  happiness  and  all 
their  powers  as  a  state  depend."  the  World 
Health  Organization  must  continue  unceas- 
ingly In  Its  efforts  to  assUt  governments  to 
make  possible  for  their  people  the  highest 
attainable  standard  of  health  as  one  of  the 
fundamental  rights  of  evey  human  being. 


EDUCATIONAL  DEBATES  AND 
FILIBUSTERS 


Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  debate 
concerning  pending  legislative  proposals 
Is  essential  to  the  proper  functioning  of 
any  true  legislative  body.  When  a  Sena- 
tor arises  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  expresses  his  views  concerning  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  a  pending  legisla- 
Uve  proposal  for  the  purpose  of  persuad- 
ing other  Senators  to  agree  with  him.  he 
is  engaged  in  what  must  be  described  as 
an  educational  debate.  Undoubtedly, 
educational  debate  serves  the  public  in- 
terest best  when  a  minority  actually  con- 
vinces a  majority  of  the  real  merits  or  de- 
merits of  a  legislative  proposal  under 
consideration,  and  thus  change  their  sta- 
tus from  that  of  the  minority  to  that  of 
the  majority. 

There  is  a  fundamental  distinction  be- 
tween an  educational  debate  in  which 
participating  Senators  seek  converts  to 
what  they  conceive  to  be  the  truth  in  re- 
spect to  pending  legislative  proposals 
and  a  filibuster  which  is  merely  the  use 
of  extreme  dilatory  tactics— as  speak- 
ing merely  to  consume  time — by  an  Indi- 
vidual or  group  in  an  attempt  to  delay  or 
prevent  action  by  a  majority  in  a  legisla- 


tive or  deliberative  assembly.  If  we  are 
to  reach  a  sound  conclusion  as  to  wheth- 
er Senators  are  engaging  In  an  educa- 
tional debate  or  a  filibuster,  we  must 
have  some  reliable  standard  on  which  to 
base  our  decision. 

Manifestly,  we  cannot  leave  the  deter- 
mination of  this  question  solely  to  the 
caprice  of  the  Senators  charged  with  fUl- 
busterlng  or  the  advocates  of  the  pend- 
ing civil  rights  proposals. 

I  cannot  forbear  saying  that  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  advocates  of  compulsory  civil 
rights  proposals  are  rather  impatient 
men  who  seek  shortcuts  to  ends  they 
deem  just.  Human  experience  shows 
that  shortcuts  are  the  most  direct  roads 
to  disaster.  ^    , 

The  Impatience  which   characterizes 
most   civil   rights   advocates   has   been 
exhibited  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  the 
effort  to  rush  the  pending  civil  rights 
bill    through    the    Congress.    This   bill 
came  Into  existence  November  20,  1963, 
after  the  abandonment  or  defeat  of  other 
major   proposals  In   this   field.    It  has 
never  been  considered  by  any  legislative 
cwnmlttee  having  members  or  a  staff 
experienced    In    studying    bills   of    this 
nature.    When  it  was  presented  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  those  who 
opposed   It   were   denied   the   right   to 
amend  or  debate  It.    When  It  reached 
the   Senate.   Its   proponents  refused   to 
permit  It  to  be  referred  to  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  for  hearings. 

They  gave  a  wholly  insupportable  ex- 
cuse for  so  doing.  They  said  the  south- 
erners on  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee would  "bottie  it  up"  and  prevent  Its 
consideration  by  the  Senate.  Since  only 
4  of  the  15  members  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  are  southerners,  they 
could  not  possibly  have  "bottled  it  up" 
In  committee.  Moreover,  the  bUl  could 
have  been  taken  away  from  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  and  placed  before 
the  Senate  for  consideration  at  any  time 
by  a  simple  majority  vote  of  the  Senate, 
even  if  it  had  been  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee and  even  If  the  southerners  on 
the  committee  had  attempted  to  "bottie 

It  up." 

The  Irresistible  Inference  Is  that  the 
proponents  of  the  bUl  were  unwilling  for 
It  to  go  to  the  committee  because  they 
apprehended  that  the  officials  of  the  ad- 
ministration could  not  defend  the  con- 
stitutionality or  wisdom  of  the  blU  when 
subjected  to  cross-examination  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  U.S.  Senate,  which  is  the  only 
legislative  body  now  existing  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  with  rules  designed  to  secure 
to  minorities  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  express  their  views,  has  established  a 
standard  for  determining  whether  Sen- 
ators are  engaged  in  an  educational 
debate  or  a  filibuster. 

This  standard  Is  embodied  In  rule 
XXn.  which  provides  that  a  Senator  or  a 
group  of  Senators  can  speak  upon  a  pend- 
ing bill  until  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
In  attendance  vote  to  end  debate.  This 
rule  gives  the  Senate  its  distinctive  char- 
acter and  has  enabled  the  Senate  on 
many  occasions  in  times  past  to  stand  as 
the  bulwark  for  the  preservation  of  .con- 
stitutional government  and  Individual 
liberty. 


Some  persons  who  think  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  act  without  full  and  fair  de- 
bate as  do  the  counterfeit  legislative 
bodies  In  totalitarian  countries  would 
abolish  rule  XXIl,  and  permit  51  Sena- 
tors to  condemn  the  other  49  to  silence 
whenever  they  so  desire.  If  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  Is  ever  given  the  power  to 
prevent  a  substantial  minority  to  stand 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  tell  the 
truth  about  pending  legislative  proposals, 
the  fear  expressed  by  the  French  political 
philosopher,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  In  his 
book  "Democracy  In  America,"  that  the 
United  States  Is  In  danger  of  being  de- 
stroyed by  the  power  of  a  majority  will 
be  realized.  And  that  moment  will  mark 
the  death  knell  of  liberty  for  all  Amer- 
icans. 

Impatient  men — and  particularly  those 
who  advocate  so-called  civil  rights  bills — 
condemn  rule  XXII.  In  so  doing  they 
resort  to  the  unhappy  practice  which  has 
risen  In  our  land  In  recent  years  to  use 
smear  words  rather  than  reason  to  obtain 
their  demands.  When  all  Is  said,  they  do 
not  believe  In  freedom  of  speech  for 
those  who  disagree  with  them,  and  suc- 
cumb easily  to  the  temptation  to  apply 
the  smear  word  "filibuster"  to  any  speech 
by  a  Senator  who  expresses  views  con- 
trary to  theirs. 

When  the  Senate  established  rule 
XXn,  It  recognized  the  truth  that  a  sub- 
stantial minority  must  be  protected  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  majority  if  liberty  Is 
to  endure — a  truth  which  Impelled  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  to  require 
the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  the  concurrence  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate  to  impeach  the  President. 

Those  Impatient  men  who  value  speed 
over  deliberation  would  do  well  to  weigh 
the  words  of  William  S.  White,  an  ex- 
perienced commentator  on  the  Washing- 
ton scene,  who  loves  the  Senate  as  an 
institution  and  describes  Its  ways  In  his 
Illuminating  book  "Citadel."  He  makes 
these  relevant  observations: 

And  those  who  mock  the  Institution,  and 
demand  of  It  speed  and  yet  more  speed  and 
efficiency  and  yet  more  efficiency,  might  re- 
member that  there  Is  altogether  a  good  deal 
of  both  at  present  In  American  life.  For  il- 
lustration, those  who  denounce  the  filibuster 
against,  say.  the  compulsory  civil  rights  pro- 
gram, might  recall  that  the  weapon  has  more 
than  one  blade  and  that  today's  pleading 
minority  could  become  tomorrow's  arrogant 
majority.  They  might  recall,  too.  that  the 
techniques  of  communication,  and  with  them 
the  drenching  power  of  propaganda,  have 
vastly  risen  in  oxir  time  when  the  gaunt 
aerials  thrust  upward  all  across  the  land. 
They  might  recall  that  the  public  Is  not  al- 
ways right  all  at  once  and  that  it  la  perhaps 
not  too  bad  to  have  one  place  in  which  mat- 
ters can  be  examined  at  leisure,  even  If  a 
leisure  uncomfortably  prolonged. 

While  It  requires  the  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  in  attendance  to  bring  a 
debate  to  a  close,  rule  XXTI  contains  an 
additional  provision  which  permits  16  of 
the  100  Members  of  the  Senate  to  obtain 
a  vote  every  2  days  on  the  question 
whether  the  debate  should  be  brought 
to  a  close. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  engage  in  a  filibuster  against  the 
pending  civil  rights  proposals.    I  do  pro- 


pose to  participate  in  an  educational  de- 
bate because  I  know  that  such  proposals 
will  never  be  enacted  Into  law  If  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  or  the  American  peo- 
ple ever  learn  what  such  proposals  will 
do  to  the  system  of  Government  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution  and  the  right 
of  Americans  to  be  free  from  govern- 
mental tyranny.  The  nature  of  these 
proposals  was  suggested  by  the  Intel- 
lectually honest  statement  of  an  In- 
formed and  patriotic  northern  Congress- 
man, Representative  Wyman.  of  New 
Hampshire,  when  he  said  that  they 
would  not  have  received  the  vote  of  as 
many  as  50  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  if  there  had  been  a 
secret  ballot  upon  them. 

In  participating  in  the  forthcoming 
educational  debate  In  the  Senate,  I  will 
be  keeping  faith  with  George  Washing- 
ton, who  declared  in  his  Farewell  Ad- 
dress to  the  American  people  that  it  Is 
just  as  Important  to  preserve  constitu- 
tional principles  against  destruction  as 
it  was  to  establish  them.  I  will  be  fight- 
ing to  preserve  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  individual  liberty  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  Americans  of  all  generations  and 
all  races. 

The  pending  civil  rights  proposals  are 
the  most  monstrous  blueprint  for  gov- 
ernmental tyranny  presented  to  an 
American  Congress  since  George  Wash- 
ington took  his  oath  of  office  as  first 
President  of  the  United  States.  They 
are  even  worse  than  the  Reconstruction 
Acts. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  nutshell  anal- 
ysis of  the  purpose  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  that  expressed  in 
the  famous  case  Texas  against  White.  It 
is  SIS  follows: 

The  Constitution,  in  all  its  provisions, 
looks  to  an  indestructible  \inion  composed 
of  indestructible  States. 

The  pending  civil  rights  proposals  con- 
stitute a  drastic  assault  upon  this  con- 
stitutional purpose.  Let  me  enumerate 
just  a  few  examples. 

First.  They  attempt  to  transfer  from 
the  States  to  the  Federal  Government 
the  power  vested  in  the  States  by  article 
I,  section  2  of  the  original  Constitution, 
and  the  17th  amendment,  to  prescribe 
the  qualifications  for  voters  in  Federal 
elections. 

Second.  Despite  the  fact  that  article  I 
of  the  Constitution  vests  all  of  the  law- 
making j)ower  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  Congress,  they  attempt  to 
convert  all  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  into  legislative  bodies  with  the 
power  to  enforce  by  regulation  and  by 
nonjudicial  proceedings  the  urispecified 
notions  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  respect  to  vir- 
tually all  dealings  between  men  of  differ- 
ent races.  In  this  connection,  they  con- 
fer upon  all  departments  and  agencies 
administering  any  program  involving 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  the  power  to  use 
untold  billions  of  dollars  of  Federal  ap- 
propriations to  bribe  or  browbeat  States, 
political  subdivisions  of  States,  chari- 
table institutions,  industry,  and  individ- 
uals into  an  acceptance  of  their  views  in 
matters  relating  to  race. 

Third.  They    undertake    to    transfer 
from  the  States  and  the  people  them- 


selves the  power  to  regulate  the  use  of 
privately  owned  property  and  the  rendi- 
tion of  personal  services  within  the 
States. 

Fourth.  They  undertake  to  vest  In  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Federal  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  and  the  members  of 
the    Equal    Employment    Opportunities 
Commission,  to  be  established  by  them, 
vast  discretionary  powers  over  the  pri- 
vate property  of  Individuals,  personal 
services  to  be  performed  by  Individuals. 
and  public  schools  and  Industry,  to  be 
exercised  by  such  Federal  officials  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  caprices  un- 
controlled by  any  legal  standards.    In  so 
doing,  they  offend  the  principle  that  ours 
is  a  government  of  laws  rather  than  a 
government  of  men — a  government  in 
which  laws  control  men  rather  than  a 
government  in  which  men  control  laws. 
Fifth.     They     undertake     to     confer 
upon  the  temporary  occupant  of  the  of- 
fice of  Attorney  General,  whoever  he 
might  be.  the  power  to  bring  or  to  re- 
frain from  bringing  so-called  desegre- 
gation suits  according  to  his  personal 
whim  uncontrolled  by  any  adequate  legal 
standards.    As   a  consequence,  he  can 
bring  suits  in  behalf  of  some  plaintiffs 
and  refuse  to  bring  suits  in  behalf  of 
other  plaintiffs  in  exactly  the  same  sit- 
uation, and  sue  some  State  or  local  offi- 
cials and  refuse  to  sue  other  State  or 
local  officials  whose  alleged  wrongdoing 
is  identical.    In  short,  the  pending  civil 
rights  proposals  make  these  powers  the 
personal  possession  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  thus  offend  the  principle  upon 
which  our  legal  system  rests;   namely, 
that  all  laws  shall  apply  alike  to  all  men 
in  like  circumstances. 

Sixth.  These  legislative  proposals  un- 
dertake to  confer  upon  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Federal  courts  in  ex- 
press terms  the  pwwer  to  take  charge  of 
the  assignment  of  schoolchildren  to 
schools  and  classrooms  within  schools  In 
all  school  districts  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  so  doing,  they  even 
violate  the  school  desegregation  case 
which  holds  that  the  14th  amendment 
forbids  States  to  practice  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  public  schools  but  does  not  im- 
pose upon  them  the  duty  to  provide  an 
integrated  education. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  provisions 
of  these  bills  which  undertake  to  trans- 
fer the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
States  and  the  constitutional  rights  of 
Individuals  from  the  States  and  the  peo- 
ple to  a  centralized  Federal  Government. 
When  the  Founding  Fathers  drew  the 
Constitution,  they  stated  in  its  preamble 
that  they  drafted  It  In  order  to  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  for  themselves 
and  their  posterity.  Let  me  enumerate 
just  a  few  of  the  blessings  of  liberty 
which  the  pending  civil  rights  proposals 
would  destroy: 

First.  Under  our  existing  system  of 
goverrunent.  every  American  has  the 
right  to  think  and  speak  his  honest 
thoughts  concerning  all  things  under  the 
sun.  Under  the  regulatory  pwwers  to  be 
conferred  upon  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  by  title  VI  of  the  pending 
civil  rights  bill.  Americans  can  be  de- 
prived of  this  right  by  bureaucratic  reg- 
ulations in  respect  to  matters  of  race. 
If    anyone    doubts    this    assertion,    he 
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should  read  title  VI  and  the  regulations 
relating  to  housing  recently  adopted  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Under  these  regulations,  a 
resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia  can 
be  Imprisoned  or  fined  if  he  attempts  to 
persuade  his  neighbor  to  sell  his  property 
to  a  member  of  his  own  race  rather  than 
to  an  individual  belonging  to  another 
race  and  a  real  estate  agent  can  be  im- 
prisoned, fined,  and  deprived  of  the  right 
to  earn  his  livelihood  in  his  vocation 
if  he  obeys  instructions  from  the  seller  of 
property  to  negoUate  a  sale  to  a  member 
of  the  sellers  race  rather  than  to  an 
individual  belonging  to  another  race. 

Second.  Under  our  existing  system  of 
government,    every    American    has    the 
right  to  acquire,  own.  and  use  property  in 
all  ways  permitted  by  State  laws  with- 
out Interference  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.   Moreover,  he  has  the  right  to 
rent  or  sell  his  property  in  person  or 
through  agents  to  any  person  selected 
by  him  if  State  laws  so  permit  without 
Interference  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.  Under  the  regulatory  power  con- 
ferred  upon   Federal  departments  and 
agencies  by  title  VI  of  the  pending  civil 
rights  bill,   any   American   having   any 
dealings  with  the  Federal  housing  au- 
thorities can  be  required  to  surrender  to 
the  Federal  Government  the  power  to 
determine  to  whom  his  property  may  be 
sold  or  rented.  If  anyone  doubts  whether 
the  Federal  housing  authorities  will  ex- 
ercise this  power,  let  him  read  the  Presi- 
dential order  on  housing  and  the  reg- 
ulations adopted  by  this  agency  to  im- 
plement such  order. 

Third.  Under  our  existing  system  of 
government,   every   American   has   the 
right  to  invest  his  personal  talents  and 
resources   in   places   of   public    accom- 
modations operating  within  the  borders 
of  a  State,  and  to  select  his  customers  if 
State  law  so  permits  without  interfer- 
ence from  the  Federal  Government.  Un- 
der title  II  of  the  pending  civU  rights 
bill    all  Americans  would  be  robbed  of 
this    right    by    a    Federal    Government 
which  will  even  undertake  to  tell  a  bar- 
ber operating  in  a  hotel  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  whom  he  must  shave,  a 
beautician  operating  in  a  hotel  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  what  woman  she 
must  attempt  to  beautify,  and  a  shoe- 
shine  boy  operating  in  a  hotel  anywhere 
in  the  United  SUtes  whose  shoe  he  must 
shine. 

Fourtli.  Under  our  existing  system  of 
government,    every    American    has    the 
right  to  invest  his  personal  talents  and 
resources  in  any  lawful  business  or  in- 
dustry, and  to  determine  whom  he  shall 
hire,  whom  he  shall  promote,  whom  he 
shall  discharge,  and  whom  he  shall  lay 
off  in  times  of  depression,  and  what  the 
relative  compensation  of  his  employees 
shall  be.  without  interference  from  the 
Federal   Government.     Under  title   VII 
of  the  pending  civil  rights  billa  and  the 
regulatory  power  which  title  VI  would 
confer  upon  Federal  departments   and 
agencies,  virtually  all  Americans  engaged 
in  any   business  or  industry  would  be 
robbed  of  this  right  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
eriunent.  which  would  even  be  author- 
ized to  specify  the  number  of  employees 
they  should  have  and  In  what  rooms  or 


departments  specific  employees  should 
work  Indeed,  the  regulatory  power  em- 
bodied in  Utle  VI  of  the  bUl  would  even 
permit  the  Federal  Government  to  regu- 
late the  hiring  practices  of  farmers  hav- 
ing any  connecUon  with  Federal  agricul- 
tural programs,  and  the  hiring  practices 
of  housewives  paying  social  security  tax- 
es upon  the  wages  of  a  single  domesUc 
servant. 

I  cannot  be  sUent  upon  these  matters 
as  long  as  the  rules  of  the  Senate  permit 
me  to  speak.  Like  the  late  Justice  Bran- 
dels  I  firmly  believe  that  the  States  are 
the  only  breakwater  against  the  ever- 
pounding  surf  which  threatens  to  sub- 
merge the  individual  and  destroy  the 
only  society  in  which  oersonaUty  can 
exist  Moreover,  my  study  of  history 
convinces  me  that  Woodrow  Wilson 
spoke  an  eternal  truth  when  he  said: 


Ub«rty  hM  never  come  from  the  govern- 
ment. Liberty  hw  always  come  from  the 
subjecu  of  it.  The  history  of  liberty  ta  a 
history  of  the  limitation  of  governmenUJ 
power  not  the  increase  of  It,  When  we  resist 
therefore  the  concentration  of  power,  we  are 
restricting  the  processes  of  death,  because 
concentration  of  power  U  what  always  pre- 
cedes the  destruction  of  human  Ubertlee. 

For  these  reasons.  I  shall  fight  for  the 
preservation  of  the  powers  of  the  State 
and  will  never  countenance  any  legisla- 
tive proposal  which  would  convert  Amer- 
icans from  free  men  into  helpless  pup- 
pets upon  a  bureaucratic  string. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  DEBATE  AND  NEWS 
LETTERS 
Mr  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week  It  was  my  privilege  to 
address  the  Senate  on  the  civU  rights 
bill  At  that  time  I  discussed  several  of 
the  constitutional  questions  Involved  and 
argued  them  on  the  basis  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  and  other  precedents 
related  to  similar  questions. 

The  following  morning  there  was  cir- 
culated throughout  the  offices  of  some 
Senators  a  one-sheet  paper  headed  "Bi- 
partisan Civil  Rights  Newsletter"  dated 
March  11.  1964.  It  is  unidentified.  It 
is  unsigned  The  four  major  paragraphs 
are  directed  toward  an  attempt  to  re- 
fute the  arguments  that  I  had  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

As  one  who  has  spent  20  years  In  trial 
court  rooms.  I  do  not  resent  being  refut- 
ed The  language  of  the  paragraphs  to 
which  I  have  referred  is  respectful 
enough  to  the  Senate  as  such. 

But  what  I  desire  to  know  Is  who  is 
Issuing  an  unsigned  refutation  of  argu- 
ments made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate? 
Who  is  the  constitutional  lawyer  who  is 
sending  around  these  unsigned  articles 
to  Senators? 

The  argument  was  made  in  open  Sen- 
ate session.  The  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi does  not  remember  who  might  have 
been  present  and  might  have  spent  time 
studying  the  constitutional  questions.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  organization 
is  a  private  one.  If  a  committee  staff 
member  or  a  member  of  the  staff  of  a 
Senator  has  published  the  paper,  we 
ought  to  know.  We  ought  to  know  how 
he  is  paid.  If  a  private  group  is  pub- 
lishing the  paper,  we  would  like  to  know 


whether  they  are  registered  as  lobbyists. 
Who  puts  up  the  money  for  the  opera- 
tion? Who  is  the  mysterious  person  who 
publishes  the  papers? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  shall  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. I  should  like  to  ask  who  writes 
these  mysterious  messages,  which  come 
to  Senators  before  the  Congressional 
Record  reaches  them,  and  In  them  at- 
tempts to  refute  arguments  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate? 

Mr  President.  I  call  for  a  full  dis- 
closure to  the  Senate  on  the  questions 
I  have  raised.  I  emphasize  that  I  do  not 
resent  it  personally.  It  is  not  a  personal 
quesUon.  But  who  furnishes  the  funds, 
the  arguments,  the  points,  and  the  Inter- 
pretations? Let  us  know  who  does  It 
and  then  we  can  better  judge  the  weight 
that  we  might  give  to  It. 

I  have  asked  for  Information.  I  now 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  MinnesoU 
[Mr  Humphrey],  who  was  present  and 
paid  very  respectful  attention  to  my 
argument.  From  his  point  of  view,  he 
refuted  the  points  I  made.  I  enjoyed  the 
argument  with  him. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  Is  more 
than  deserving  of  a  full  explanation. 

The  newsletter  is  the  product  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
[Mr  KucHELl  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  HumphreyI.  and  their 
staffs  It  is  paid  for  by  the  Senate,  out 
of  funds  that  we  have  available  to  oper- 
ate our  offices.  My  legislative  assistant 
works  on  It.  Senator  Kuchel's  legisla- 
tive assistant  works  on  It. 

The  newsletter  Is  an  attempt  to  keep 
Senators  who  are  Interested  in  the  de- 
bate on  CivU  rights  Informed  as  to  what 
we  think  as  to  the  Issues  involved. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  The 
newsletter  is  a  bipartisan  civil  rights 
newsletter.  It  Is  obviously  designed  to 
keep  Senators  who  are  in  favor  of  civil 
rights  leglslaUon  informed  of  our  point 
of  view.  It  is  not  paid  for  by  any  out- 
side organization.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  happy  to  say  that  he  even 
contributes  a  small  amount  of  his  time 
to  seeing  that  the  newsletter  is  properly 
prepared. 

Last  night,  at  about  9:30  In  the  eve- 
ning, the  newsletter  was  being  typed  in 
my  office  in  the  Capitol.  I  told  my  staff 
that  I  wanted  it  out  early.  I  said.  "Get 
it  done  overnight." 

I  wish  Senators  to  know  that  every 
night  after  the  debates  are  concluded 
several  members  of  the  stalT  are  assigned 
to  work  on  various  parts  of  the  civil 
rights  bill.  They  meet  every  night.  I 
wish  the  Senate  to  know  that  they  meet 
every  morning,  too.  a  half  hour  before 
the  Senate  convenes.  We  shaU  continue 
to  meet.  We  shall  write  speeches.  We 
shall  publish  bulletins.  We  shall  do  so 
in  good  taste.  We  shall  state  our  point 
of  view. 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
MinnesoU.  with  his  usual  frankness,  has 
disclosed  the  source  of  the  newsletter.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  why  the 
Senator  from  MinnesoU  did  not  sign  It. 
Why  did  he  not  put  his  name  on  the 
newsletter? 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Because  I  did  not 
personally  write  it.  It  Is  a  staff  news- 
letter. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  letter  Is  issued 
under  the  direction  of  the  Senator  from 
MinnesoU.  could  he  not  at  least  let  us 
know  that  he  vouches  for  it? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  vouch  for  It. 
Mr.  STENNIS.    Could  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  put  such  a  sUtement 
on  the  instrument  itself? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  did  so  on  the 
first  newsletter.  I  wish  to  criticize  my 
staff  for  not  keeping  my  name  firmly 
and  plainly  affixed  to  the  document. 
The  Senator  from  California  deserves  to 
have  credit,  too.  because  he  has  been 
most  cooperative. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  intended  to  come  to 
that  point.  We  are  makmg  progress.  I 
undersUnd  that  the  Senator  will  sign 
future  editions  of  the  newsletter. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  did  not  wish  it 
to  appear  that  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesoU had  done  the  work,  because  I 
have  not  been  able  to  do  all  the  work. 
Those  who  do  the  work  are  some  of  our 
trained,  gifted,  Ulented,  educated,  and 
informed  assistants.  I  believe  that  they 
ought  to  receive  the  credit  for  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  said 
that  he  had  the  newsletter  distributed. 
He  would  not  distribute  anything  for 
which  he  would  not  vouch. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  vouch  for  it  and 
take  full  credit  or  blame  for  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  that  apply  to  fu- 
ture editions  also? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  applies  to  the 
Senator  from  MinnesoU  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Kuchel],  and  any  other  Senator 
who  wishes  to  join. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  merely  wished  to  know  the 
source  of  the  newsletter. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  ex- 
plalnad  the  source  of  the  previous  news- 
letters, but  he  has  not  explained  what 
he  will  do  about  It  in  the  future. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  the  future  we 
win  make  sure  that  the  names  are  clearly 
spelled  out  as  they  were  In  letter  No.  1. 
To  be  frank.  I  thought  it  was  not  exactly 
fair  for  the  two  Senators  to  take  credit 
for  cverjrthing  that  was  done,  since  we 
do  not  have  time  to  dig  out  all  the  ma- 
terial. But  I  wish  the  Senator  to  know 
that  I  have  approved  each  letter.  I  take 
full  responsibility.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  California  fMr.  Kuchel] 
would  do  the  same  thing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
INOUYE  In  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  may 
have  3  additional  minutes,  for  1  believe 
tnis  IS  a  matter  of  some  consequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witnout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
serve that  in  sUtlng  or  attempting  to  re- 
fute a  constitutional  argument,  the 
source  of  the  learning  and  the  Identity 
and  responsibility  of  the  person  making 


the  argument  are  cerUinly  a  part  of 
the  argument. 

I  am  not  speaking  for  myself  particu- 
larly, but  when  Senators  receive  any 
letter  of  this  kind,  they  are  entitled  to 
know  who  wrote  it  or  who  vouches  for 
it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  On  the  very  first 
day  It  was  clearly  announced  to  the  press, 
by  printed  word,  that  newsletters  would 
be  circulated.  Generally,  they  are  meant 
for  Senators  who  do  not  seem  to  have 
enough  time  to  read  the  Congressional 
Record,  so  they  may  get  the  subsUnce 
of  the  arguments  through  the  newsletter. 
This  is  that  particular  point  of  view.  It 
is  a  bipartisan  newsletter.  It  has  been 
prepared  In  a  bipartisan  way.  It  Is 
vouched  for  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota and  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Kuchel] .  I  have  made  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate.  I  appreciate  the  frankness 
of  the  Senator  from  MinnesoU  in  deal- 
ing with  it.  I  saw  one  of  these  publica- 
tions, which  carried  the  name  of  a  young 
lady  and  the  number  of  an  office.  On 
inquiry,  I  learned  that  it  came  from  the 
Democratic  policy  committee.  If  we  are 
going  to  have  a  foundling,  in  the  interest 
of  parity,  it  ought  to  be  placed  on  the 
doorstep  of  every  Democratic  Senator, 
without  regard  to  his  views,  if  it  comes 
from  the  policy  committee.  Its  circu- 
lation should  not  be  confined  to  the 
members  of  the  Democratic  Party  who 
have  one  point  of  view,  if  It  emanates 
from  the  Democratic  policy  committee. 
Every  member  of  the  Democratic  Party 
in  the  Senate  should  receive  a  copy  of  it. 
If  it  is  desired  to  include  cerUin  Repub- 
licans in  its  distribution,  I  have  no  par- 
ticular concern  with  that,  but  I  think 
every  Democratic  Senator,  without  re- 
gard to  his  attitude  on  this  bill  or  any 
title  of  the  bill,  is  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  anything  that  is  published  under  the 
auspices  or  responsibility  of  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  committee. 

I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  committee.  It  so  hapF>ens 
that  I  am  the  only  member  still  serving, 
except  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill],  who  was  named  to  the  committee 
when  it  was  first  esUblished.  But  I  did 
not  receive  a  copy  of  this  letter.  The 
copy  that  came  to  me  wtis  dropped  by 
someone  in  the  corridor  of  the  office 
building. 

If  this  publication  Is  to  be  Issued  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Democratic  policy 
committee,  every  Democratic  Senator, 
without  regard  to  his  views,  ought  to  re- 
ceive a  copy  of  it.  If  it  is  desired  to  in- 
clude the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  Senator  from  California,  that  is  an- 
other matter.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
additional  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  may  have 
5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  amazed  to  find 
that  members  of  the  Democratic  policy 
committee  are  not  sent  a  copy  of  this 
publication.  Does  not  common  courtesy 
require  that  a  Senator  whose  argument 
is  attempted  to  be  refuted  be  given  a 
copy?  That  is  done  even  In  a  police 
court.  Does  not  common  courtesy  re- 
quire that? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  should  think  so. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  publication 
does  not  emsmate  from  the  pobcy  com- 
mittee. Senators  know  that.  It  ema- 
nates from  Senator  Humphrey's  office. 
It  does  not  emanate  from  the  policy 
committee.  The  policy  committee  office 
Is  used  so  that  If  a  Senator  Is  absent  we 
would  like  to  have  Mrs.  Pauline  Moore 
notified  at  the  policy  committee. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Does  not  that  Uke 
care  of  the  Senator's  team  organized  to 
Uke  care  of  his  side? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Why  are  not  Sena- 
tors who  are  opix>sed  to  the  bill  entitled 
to  notify  Mrs.  Moore?  Does  not  the 
Senator  from  MinnesoU  believe  that  all 
members  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the 
Senate  should  have  that  right? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  motion  to 
proceed  to  consider  the  bill  was  made  by 
the  majority  leader.  The  majority  leader 
has  an  obligation  to  do  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  But  that  right  ex- 
tends only  to  Senators  on  one  side  of  the 
question. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  will  accept  noti- 
fication of  all  Senators  who  are  to  be 
absent — those  for  and  against  it — the 
■aginers"  and  the  "fer."  Perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  could  publish  a 
newsletter.  Let  him  not  be  angry  be- 
cause we  got  the  jump  on  him  in  issuing 
this  newsletter.  I  hope  every  member  of 
the  press  reads  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  , 
whose  name  has  been  mentioned. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
with  the  Democratic  policy  committee 
ever  since  it  was  established  pursuant  to 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act.  It 
was  not  provided  for  in  that  act.  but  the 
thinking  behind  that  act  brought  It  into 
being.  It  was  provided  for  In  a  separate 
piece  of  legislation.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  I  have  been  members  of 
the  Democratic  policy  committee  since 
it  was  first  esUblished.  It  was  Intend- 
ed that  any  action,  so  far  as  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  committee  was  concerned, 
would  apply  to  all  Democratic  Members 
of  the  Senate.  I  have  had  no  notice 
from  any  member  of  the  sUfif  of  the  com- 
mittee or  any  employee  of  the  commit- 
tee for  the  purpose  sUted.  Any  service 
rendered  by  that  committee  should  be  a 
service  to  all  Democratic  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  sUtement  refers 
to  the  fallacies  in  the  discussion  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  on  public  ac- 
commodations. The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesoU has  not  yet  told  me  the  name  of 
the  lawyer  who  undertook  to  answer  the 
argument,  labeling  it  as  fallacious. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  take  credit  for 
having  attempted  to  prove  the  argument 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to  be 
fallacious.  I  wish  I  could  claim  to  be 
a  lawyer,  since  I  have  to  take  responsi- 
bility for  the  letter,  which  I  do.  I  Uke 
responsibility  for  every  line  of  It. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  not 
told  us  the  name. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  it  Is  necessary 
to  mention  his  name,  it  is  my  legislative 
assistant.  He  works  for  me.  I  do  not 
see  why  he  should  be  named  either  for 
credit  or  condemnation.  The  first  news- 
letter states.  "The  Senate  bipartisan 
leadership  supporting  the  civil  rights 
biU." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  not 
given  his  name. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  John  Stewart,  a 
very  fine  man.  He  ought  to  have  his  pay 
raised.  Ray  Wolflnger  of  my  sUff  has 
also  worked  on  the  newsletter.  So  has 
Steve  Horn  of  Senator  Kuchels  staff. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  All  we  have  heard  so  far 
Is  a  slight  argument  against  some  of  our 
Democratic  colleagues,  but  this  is  the 
work  of  some  of  us  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  also,  that  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KttchklI.  and  other  Senators 
on  this  side,  fully  supported  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  [Mr.  DirksenI  himself,  who 
has  named  managers  with  respect  to 
various  titles  of  the  bill. 

This  publication  is  not  a  foundling,  but 
a  very  legitimate  child.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  called  it  a  foundbng.  In 
reply,  this  is  an  attempt  to  make  an  af- 
firmative case  in  answer  to  Senators  who 
are  in  opposition  and  who  are  monopoliz- 
ing the  news  because  they  have  posses- 
sion of  the  floor,  and  also  to  tell  Senators 
that,  as  is  usual  in  briefs — and  this  is  one 
type  of  "brief" — it  attempts  to  set  out 
the  views  of  those  who  sponsor  and  sup- 
port the  bill. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey!  made  it 
clear  that  hereafter  he  will  make  sure 
that  it  is  known  that  the  letter  la  being 
issued  by  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr  KucHELl  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey  1.  As  to  all 
those  who  work 'on  the  brief,  my  staff 
does,  and  other  staffs  do.  It  might  per- 
haps be  difficult  to  imply  that  some- 
one is  the  sole  author  when  he  is  not; 
but  I  think  it  is  well  to  place  the  names 

on  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  time 

of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  may  have 
5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unsoiimous  consent  that  the  germane- 
ness rule  be  waived  and  that  there  be 
unlimited  debate  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing the  "parentage"  of  the  news- 
letter. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  "parentage" 
has  been  established.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  "parentage." 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  So  far  as  the  anony- 
mous publication  is  concerned,  acknowl- 
edgment of  parenUge  is  not  enough. 
The  parent  is  supposed  to  support  his 
offspring.  Here  we  have  the  offspring 
of  a  parent  being  supported  by  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  committee.  That  is  what 
I  am  objecting  to.  I  say  that  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  committee  should  not  be 
utilized  In  this  bipartisan  movement  of 
the  Senators  from  New  York,  California. 
Minnesota,  and  Washington,  and  the 
others  who  are  generals,  lieutenant- 
generals,  captains,  corporals,  and  pri- 
vates In  an  effort  to  pass  this  bill;  the 
Democratic  policy  committee  should  not 
t>e  the  heart  and  center  of  the  move- 
ment. 

If  it  is.  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
on  the  Democratic  side  is  entitled  to 
receive  a  copy  of  the  publication.  I 
normally  pay  little  attention  to  anony- 
mous letters,  and  I  hope  no  one  believes 
I  have  decided  to  answer  this  anony- 
mous publication  merely  because  some- 
one picked  it  up  and  handed  it  to  me. 
I -believe  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  rendered  a  great  service  In  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

With  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  various  organizations,  the 
press,  and  the  leadership  all  combined 
in  an  effort  to  cram  this  bill  down  our 
throats,  the  odds  against  those  of  us  who 
are  opposed  to  it  are  great  enough.  We 
should  not  have  the  Democratic  policy 
committee  alined  against  us  as  well.  I 
do  not  believe  this  is  fair.  It  may  be 
that  a  majority  of  Democrats  are  In 
favor  of  the  bill.  I  assume  that  they 
are.  Nevertheless,  so  far  as  I  know  the 
Democratic  policy  committee  has  not 
been  used  for  the  dissemination  of 
anonymous  publications  of  this  nature 
in  support  of  a  bipartisan  movement  up 
until  this  good  hour.  If  these  letters 
are  to  continue,  every  Democratic  Sen- 
ator should  at  least  be  accorded  the 
courtesy  of  receiving  them. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  not  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
as  long  as  has  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  I  believe 
only  one  other  Senator  has.  I  have 
been  a  Senator  for  18  years;  and  yester- 
day was  the  first  time  I  have  ever  seen 
an  anonymous  attack  upon  a  fellow 
Senator.  So  I  assumed  it  came  from  the 
office  of  Senator  "Blank,"  and  I  called 
Senator  "Blank"  and  said.  "What  is 
this  all  about?    Who  is  doing  this?" 

He  said.  "You  are  not  supposed  to  get 
It.    You   received   it   by   mistake." 

I  am  glad  someone  Is  clearing  up  the 
question  of  who  is  behind  the  effort.  I 
do  not  mind  receiving  attacks  on  Sen- 
ators, but  I  wish  those  who  attack  them, 
or  give  reasons  for  challenging  their 
views,  would  be  kind  enough  to  sign 
their  names  on  the  attacks  so  that  we 
can  evaluate  them. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  policy  com- 
mittee. This  matter  needed  to  be 
brought  to  our  attention.  There  has 
never  been  much  attention  given  to 
moves  of  that  kind,  but  this  Is  an  action 
being  taken  In  the  name  of  the  com- 
mittee,   without    any    authorization   or 


authority  from  the  committee,  and  with- 
out it  being  brought  to  our  attention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  take  3  minutes  under  the  morn- 
ing hour,  so  that  we  can  set  the  record 
straight. 

Mr.  President,  this  letter  is  not  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  or  the  aegis  of 
the  Democratic  policy  committee.  The 
policy  committee  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  particular  bulletin. 

The  bulletin  was  prepared  as  a  result 
of  a  conference  among  Senators  who  aire 
for  the  civil  rights  bill.  This  bulletin 
was  written  on  a  typewriter  in  the  of- 
fice of  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
Democrat,  of  Minnesota.  We  have  also 
had  the  assistance  of  the  fine  staff  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
1  Mr.  HartI  .  Many  persons  on  Senators' 
staffs  have  contributed. 

I  have  been  entrusted  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  leadership  as  one  of  the 
Senators  In  charge  of  the  bill. 

The  first  of  these  bulletins  contained 
the  following : 
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The  Senate  bipartisan  leadership  support- 
ing the  civil  rights  bill  (HR.  7162).  headed 
by  Senator  Hcbut  Humpheet  for  the  Demo- 
craU.  with  Senator  Thomas  Kuchel,  repre- 
senting the  Republicans,  will  circulate  among 
all  Interested  Senators  a  newsletter  outlining 
principal  developments  relating  to  the  prog- 
ress of  this  legislation  This  newsletter  will 
help  keep  Senators  and  their  staff  members 
fully  Informed  on  the  civil  rights  Wll  and 
win  be  prepared  whenever  the  circumstances 
warrant — dally.  If  necessary. 

This  was  the  result  of  the  meeting  of 
a  group  of  Senators  who  suppjort  the  bill 
and  who  have  the  responsibility  for  its 
management.  This  is  our  document.  I 
am  delighted  that  the  opposition  has 
received  copies  of  it.  because  it  will  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  revise  their 
thinking,  possibly  change  their  argu- 
ments, and  come  along  with  us. 

There  is  no  attack  on  any  Senator  In 
this  document.  We  do  not  attack  Sena- 
tors in  the  bulletin.  We  attack  only  the 
arguments  of  Senators. 

No  one  thinks  more  highly  of  the  Sen- 
ator   from    Mississippi     [Mr.    StennisI 
than  I  do.    I  believe  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  one  of  the  great  rnen 
of  this  country.     But  I  can  disagree  with 
his  arguments;  and  I  did  disagree  with 
his  argument  on  this  subject.    Senators 
may  disagree  with  the  bulletin.    Many 
Senators  were  not  present  at  that  time, 
so  it  was  decided  to  make  the  bulletin 
available  on  a  daily  basis— even  if  I  have 
to  peddle  it  from  door  to  door— as  to 
what  the  arguments  are  and  what  we 
think  about  them.    This  is  one  way  to 
answer   the   arguments.    We  have   de- 
cided that  we  are  not  going  to  let  the 
opponents  of  civil  rights  legislation,  on 
a  motion  to  take  up  the  bill,  have  all  the 
time.    We  are  going  to  answer  some  of 
the  arguments;  and  if  we  do  not  answer 
them  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  we  shall 
answer  them  by  a  newsletter,  a  bulletin, 
or  a  press  release.    We  have  seen  one 
side  of  the  show  here;  and  when  the  bill 
is  finally  laid  before  the  Senate  we  shall 
make  an  affirmative  presentation  of  It. 
title  by  title,  because  the  American  peo- 


ple are  entitled  to  know  what  the  bill 
would  do,  intimately  and  in  detail.  They 
will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  know. 

So  the  newsletter  is  no  foundling.  It 
has  a  legitimate  parent.  The  parent  is 
proud  of  it;  the  parent  supports  it;  and 
the  parent  hopes  the  opponents  will  read 
it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  It 
may  he  Indelicate  for  me  to  Inject  my- 
self Into  a  family  quarrel,  but  I  do  so 
only  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  sug- 
gestion. There  has  always  been  a  great 
mystery  In  my  mind  about  what  went  on 
In  a  so-called  southern  democratic  con- 
ference. I  have  never  been  invited  to 
attend  one — and  naturally  would  not 
be— but  I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  would  be  happy 
to  be  invited  to  attend,  as  would  the 
Senator  from  Washington  and  other 
Senators.  I  make  the  suggestion  that 
hereafter  they  be  Invited  to  the  confer- 
ence and  that  the  newsletter,  which  Is 
the  Joint  work  of  the  staffs  of  a  great 
many  Senators,  be  distributed  to  all 
Senators,  not  merely  to  Senators  who 
favor  the  bill  but  also  to  Senators  who 
oppose  it. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota and  the  Senator  from  California  for 
the  initiative  they  have  taken;  and  par- 
ticularly the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
for  the  great  restraint  and  humility  he 
has  shown  In  not  attaching  his  name  to 
the  bulletin  because,  as  he  says,  it  Is  the 
work  of  a  great  many  Senators  and  their 
staffs.    But  hereafter  I  believe  it  would 
be  helpful  to  do  so.    This  is  an  orga- 
nized effort  between  the  two  parties  to 
put  a  meaningful  civil  rights  bill  on  the 
statute  books:    and   the   Senator   from 
Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia are  working  shoulder  to  shoulder 
as  leaders  to  accomplish  that  objective. 
There  Is  an  organization.     It  Is  ef- 
fective.    The  evidence  of  that  fact  Is 
the  attack  upon  it.    We  are  not  going  to 
allow  the  only  organization — military  or 
otherwise — to  be  by  those  who  oppose 
this  legislation.     They  are  entitled  to 
their  views.     They  are  entitled  to  be 
heard.     We  respect  their  difference  of 
opinion.    But  we  are  determined  to  see 
that  an  effective  bill  Is  put  on  the  statute 
books  and  we  are  determined  to  work  to- 
gether toward  that  end,  because  that  Is 
the  only  way  It  can  be  accomplished. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  put  his  finger  on  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  The  thing  that 
bums  Is  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time 
In  a  long  history  of  efforts  to  place  this 
kind  of  effective  legislation  on  the  Fed- 
eral statute  books  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights,  we  are  finally  organized  In  a 
way  which  Is  In  some  sense  comparable 
to  the  way  in  which  the  opposition  has 
always  operated.  This  evidence  of  great 
and  effective  organization  Is  what  really 
hurts.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  the 
effort. 

I  commend  the  leadership,  the  staff, 
and  all  those  who  have  worked  towards 
this  end. 


There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  we  will  get  the  Job  done. 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  there  Is  any  dif- 
ficulty about  using  the  I>emocratic  policy 
committee  as  a  place  to  receive  calls, 
though  I  have  no  authority  to  say  so.  I 
am  sure  the  Republican  policy  commit- 
tee would  be  glad  to  take  calls.  I  am 
sure  they  are  now  taking  them  from 
Republican  Members  who  expect  to  be 
in  Washington  during  the  debate  and 
are  keeping  track  of  the  whereabouts 
of  all  Republican  Senators.  It  Is  a  proper 
activity  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say.  with  respect  to  the  observation 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  that 
the  organization  of  which  he  Is  part  Is 
not  performing  very  well.  If  It  Is  not 
possible  to  perform  with  greater  ef- 
ficiency than  It  has  done  In  the  past,  it 
will  never  accomplish  its  purpose.  Yes- 
terday more  than  an  hour  was  required 
to  secure  a  quoriun  In  the  Senate.  I 
kept  looking  over  the  Chamber,  waiting 
for  this  great  organization  to  produce 
a  quorum,  because  it  has  been  said  that 
it  could  produce  a  quorum  at  the  snap 
of  a  finger. 

There  Is  a  great  difference  between 
Senators  organizing  and  the  Improper 
utilization  of  the  Democratic  policy 
committee  of  the  Senate. 

When  opponents  of  this  legislation 
meet,  as  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  do. 
we  do  not  meet  clandestinely  and  report 
anonymously.  We  give  the  press  the  es- 
sence of  what  transpires  at  these  meet- 
ings. The  Information  Is  published  In 
the  press.  But  the  paper  I  have  In  my 
hand  Is  written  anonymously.  It  does 
not  state  that  it  comes  from  the  policy 
committee  or  from  a  group  of  Senators, 
but  it  refers  only  to  the  Democratic 
policy  committee.  That  Is  what  I  re- 
sent. 

I  do  not  resent  the  fact  that  Senators 
supporting  this  bill  are  organized.  I 
hope  they  will  organize  themselves  to 
the  point  where  they  come  into  the 
Chamber  before  a  roUcall  and  sound  off: 
"One.  two.  three,  four.  One.  two.  three, 
four."  Let  them  sound  off  in  that  way. 
by  rank  and  file,  arrayed  In  full  battle 
dress.  I  have  no  objection  to  their  or- 
ganizing. But  I  do  object  to  the  Re- 
publicans placing  their  command  post 
in  the  Democratic  policy  committee. 
That  was  never  contemplated  at  any 
time  in  the  organization  of  the  parties. 
It  Is  improper,  and  it  should  not  be 
allowed. 

No  one  has  the  right  to  organize  the 
Republicans  through  the  Democratic 
Policy  Committee.  The  Republicans 
should  organize  themselves,  and  the 
Democrats  should  organize  themselves; 
yet  we  have  here  this  bipartisan  move- 
ment, with  the  only  address  given  be- 
ing that  of  the  Democratic  policy  com- 
mittee. I  believe  In  the  two-party  sys- 
tem. Even  though  some  of  my  Demo- 
cratic friends  may  think  I  am  a  poor 
Democrat  because  I  do  not  support  all  of 
the  liberal  legislation  that  Is  proposed, 
I  have  always  been  "regular"  In  elections. 
When  Senators  talk  about  answering 
the  argviments  that  are  made  against 
the  so-called  civil  rights  bill,  it  is  In  the 
best  tradition  of  the  Senate  to  answer 
them  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 


where  In  the  clash  of  mind  with  mind 
the  truth  can  scintillate.  That  is  better 
than  undertaking  to  reply  to  the  argu- 
ments made  in  floor  debate  with  this 
kind  of  anonymous  dodger. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Democratic 
policy  committee  Is  not  being  used  for 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
tell  me  whether  the  address  Is  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Democratic  policy  commit- 
tee, and  the  name  of  the  employee  Is  the 
name  of  an  employee  of  the  Democratic 
policy  committee,  whose  salary  is  paid 
from  funds  of  the  Democratic  policy 
committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  far  as  the 
Democratic  policy  committee  is  con- 
cerned. It  Is  not  being  used  for  this  pur- 
F>ose. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Only  the  employee. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  Is  the  usual 
policy  to  have  some  way  of  knowing 
where  Senators  are  going  to  be.  We 
wish  that  all  Democrats,  those  for  and 
those  against  the  civil  rights  bill,  would 
make  It  a  point,  if  they  so  desire,  to  re- 
port to  the  employee,  so  that  the  leader- 
ship would  have  an  Idea  as  to  who  may  be 
available  for  a  quorum  call  If  one  Is 
needed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Why  did  not  the  Sen- 
ator send  this  paper  to  all  Members  on 
the  Democratic  side? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  did  not  send  It 
out. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  This  Involves  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Democratic  policy  com- 
mittee who  is  paid  from  funds  of  the 
Democratic  policy  committee.  Yet  the 
paper  is  given  to  Republican  Members  of 
the  Senate,  and  not  given  to  all  Demo- 
cratic members. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Republican  Sena- 
tors are  not  asked  to  report  to  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  committee  employee.  This 
procedure  of  attempting  to  keep  a  close 
accounting  of  the  Democratic  Senators 
is  one  which  has  been  going  on  for 
decades.  It  Is  the  accepted  procedure 
and  the  accepted  policy.  I  would  hope 
that  all  Etemocrats  would  make  It  a  point 
every  day  to  let  this  employee  of  the 
Democratic  policy  committee  know  If 
they  are  going  to  be  In  the  city  and 
available  for  quorum  calls  and  votes.  It 
would  make  things  much  easier. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  once 
again  that  despite  repeated  assertions 
that  this  is  a  document  of  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  committee,  it  is  not.  Say- 
ing that  it  Is  does  not  make  It  so.  To 
repeat  and  repeat  It  does  not  make  It  so. 
The  document  was  prepared  and  written 
and  printed  in  my  office.  This  is  the  end 
product  of  a  bipartisan  undertaking.  It 
is  directed  to  Senators,  and  is  the  product 
of  Senators. 

I  keep  hearing  "policy  committee,  pol- 
icy committee."  What  has  the  policy 
committee  to  do  with  it?  I  read  from 
the  number  one  bipartisan  civil  rights 
newsletter  of  March  10.  1964: 

In  order  to  foresee  conflicts  as  far  ahead  as 
possible.  It  IS  again  requested  that  these 
Democratic  Senators  forward  to  Senator 
Humphrey  a  list  of  out-of-town  engagements 
for  the  next  2  months,  ranked  according  to 
priority.  These  lists  shoxild  be  sent  to  8- 
118.   Capitol,   marked   to   the   attention   of 
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Pauline  Moore.  A  maater  chart  "'"^K  °"f- 
oX-town  engagemenu  will  be  maintained  In 
3-118  If  the  atwence  of  a  Senator  on  a  par- 
tlcuUr  day  means  that  a  quoriun  will  not  be 
present,  that  Senator  will  be  asked  to  secure 
a  replacement  for  that  day.  DemocraU  are 
committed  to  produce  36  Senators  dally.  Re- 
publicans have  a  quota  of  15.  Additional  In- 
formaUon  on  the  quorum  situation  will  be 
Included  In  subsequent  newsletters. 
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The  Democratic  policy  committee  has 
an  obligation  and  duty  to  keep  track  of 
where  Senators  are.    It  is  a  part  of  its 
duties     No  Republican  Senator  Is  asked 
to  report  to  room  118.     No  Republican 
Senator  is  asked  In  this  newsletter  to 
report  on  anything  to  the  Democratic 
policy  committee.     Any  time  a  Demo- 
cratic Senator  is  not  privileged  to  ask  a 
Democratic  Senator  where  he  will  be.  or 
to  ask  DemocraUc  Senators  to  report  to 
a  Democratic   employee  of   the  Demo- 
cratic  policy   committee,    as   to   where 
Members  expect  to  be.  and  whether  they 
will    be    available,    there    is    something 

wrong 

I  know  what  is  wrong.  This  UtUe  mis- 
sile has  been  somewhat  effective.  We 
are  somewhat  organized,  though  not  ade- 
quately. It  is  a  fact  that  it  required  an 
hour  last  night  to  develop  a  quorum. 
That  Is  not  unusual.  I  have  known  in- 
stances when  it  took  5  hours  to  get  a 
quorxun.  However,  there  have  been 
times,  also,  when  a  quorum  has  been  de- 
veloped in  10  or  12  minutes. 

For  the  first  time,  we  are  putting  up 
a  battle.  Everything  will  be  done  to 
make  us  succeed.  We  are  enUtled  to 
circulate  these  bulletins,  just  as  our 
Southern  friends  are  entitled  to  caucus 
behind  closed  doors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr   RUSSELL.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  and  Mr.  ORUENING 
addressp-^  t^e  Chair. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  tne  aeiiator  from  Georfeia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Where  does  the  Sen- 
ator find  his  name  in  this  publication? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  was  my  sec- 
ond point.  We  discussed  that.  It  did 
not  seem  proper  to  have  Senator  Huif- 
PHREY  constantly  displaying  in  the  news- 
letter the  name  Senator  Humphrey. 
The  very  first  letter  reads: 

The  Senate  bipartisan  leadership  support- 
ing the  civil  right*  bill  (H.R.  7152).  headed 
by  Senator  Hubirt  Humphut  for  the  Demo- 
orata,  with  Senator  Thomas  Kuchix.  repre- 
aenUng  the  Republicans,  will  circulate  among 
all  Interested  Senators  a  newsletter  outlin- 
ing principal  developments  relating  to  the 
progress  of  this  legislation.  This  newsletter 
will  help  keep  Senators  and  their  staff  mem- 
bers fully  informed  on  the  civil  rights  bill 
and  wUl  be  prepared  whenever  the  clrcxim- 
stances  warrant — dally.  If  neceeaary. 

That  is  No.  1. 

If  It  will  make  Senators  happy  to  see 
my  signature  affixed  to  each  of  the  let- 
ters every  day — I  sign  much  mail — I 
shall  be  deUghted  to  sign  it.  I  wUl  even 
attach  my  personal  signature.  I  will  not 
even  have  the  signature  mimeographed, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  will  make  the 
letter  better  or  worse.  This  is  much  ado 
about  nothing. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  may  be;  but  if 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  had  been 
excluded  from  any  reports  or  any  action 


or  any  knowledge  about  what  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  committee  was  doing;  we 
would  have  heard  a  shriek  from  here  to 

St  Paul 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    You  bet;  and  back 

again — and  to  Atlanta. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Yes.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  would  not  be 
alone  in  resenting  it  if  he  were  not  noti- 
fied about  a  matter  of  that  kind. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  If  this  were  a 
Democratic  policy  committee  document, 
the  Senator's  argument  would  have  been 
on  target,  and  I  would  publicly  apologize. 
But  I  do  not  read  the  Senators  mail.  I 
suppose  the  Senator  sends  out  some 
newsletters  which  I  do  not  receive. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  send  out 
newsletters. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  This  is  not  a 
DemocraUc  policy  committee  document. 
Everyone  knows  it  is  not.  It  Is  about 
time  we  cleared  the  record.  It  is  not  a 
Democratic  policy  committee  document, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  con- 
tinually insist  that  it  is  a  Democratic 
policy  committee  document,  when  it  rep- 
resents what  we  have  said  it  represents— 
the  views  of  a  number  of  Senators. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  No  charge  has  been 
made  that  it  was  a  DemocraUc  policy 
committee  document.  I  said  the  publi- 
caUon  used  the  address  and  referred  to 
an  employee  of  the  DemocraUc  poUcy 
committee. 

Mr  JAVrrS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  the  debate  on  the  newsletter 
was  an  Interesting  exercise  in  throwing 
dust  into  the  air.  but  one  point  of  sub- 
stance does  emerge,  and  that  is  that 
there  should  be  spread  upon  the  record 
the  basic  points  which  are  made  in  the 
newsletters,  so  that  if  anyone  chooses  to 
read  them  he  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
discussion  by  the  Member  or  Members 
sponsoring  them. 

I  believe  the  legal  distinctions  made  in 
newsletter  No.  2  were  enUrely  correct  as 
they  relate  to  the  constituUonality  of 
UUe  n  of  the  bUl.    I  shaU  restate  them 


now. 

The  first  point  made  against  the  bUi 
in  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stinnis]  on  Tuesday  with 
respect  to  constitutionality  was  that  dis- 
crimlnaUon  in  places  of  public  accom- 
modations cannot  be  barred— referring 
to  stores,  motels,  moUon  picture  theaters, 
gas  staUons.  and  so  forth— unless  SUte 
acUon  is  involved  through  a  State  statute 
requiring  segregation. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  cited  the 
Civil  Rights  Cases  of  1883  to  support  his 
contention. 

The  newsletter  states  that  there  are 
two  fallacies  in  this  argvunent. 


The  present  title  n 

The  newsletter  states — 
la  baaed  on  the  14th  amendment  only  when 
dlacrlmlnatlon    or    segregation    by    an    enu- 
merated establishment  la  aupported  by  StaU 
action 

Whereas  another  part  of  that  section 
defines  State  action  for  the  purposes  of 
title  n  as  being  within  the  amendment 
if  carried  out  under  color  of  any  law  or 
custom  or  usage  required  or  enforced  by 
officials  of  the  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision thereof. 


This  is  an  entirely  sound  view  and 
proceeds  from  new  cases  as  weU  as  the 
1883  Supreme  Court  decision  referred 
to.  which  we  interpret  quite  differently 
from  the  way  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  STKNNisl  does.  The  new  cases 
are  those  which  define  what  State  ac- 
tion is.  whether  carried  on  by  force  of 
law  or  by  force  of  authority  expressed 
in  a  particular  community  as  represent- 
ing   the    governmental    action    of    the 

State.  _,     .  , 

The  leading  Supreme  Court  decisions 
on  this  score  are  the  case  of  Lombard  v. 
Louisiana.  376  U.S.  267,  decided  in  1963. 
and  the  earlier  case  of  Burton  v. 
Wilmington  Parking  Authority,  365  UB. 

In  both  cases  it  was  made  clear  that  a 
law,  statute,  or  ordinance  is  not  re- 
quired, and  it  was  specifically  held  in 
the  latter  case  that  the  assertion  of  au- 
thority by  governmental  officials  is  ade- 
quate and  demonstrates  the  position  of 
the  governmental  body  sufficiently  to 
come  within  the  meaning  of  "State  ac- 
tion" under  the  14th  amendment.  I 
believe  that  is  a  proper  conception  and 
interpretation,  and  that  title  II  is  en- 
tirely constitutional  under  the  14th 
amendment. 

Also,  title  n  depends  upon  the  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution.  Re- 
liance by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr  Stennis]  on  the  so-called  Howard 
Johnson  case,  is  misplaced,  because  in 
that  case  a  Howard  Johnson  Restaurant 
was  not  held  to  be  open  to  Negroes  mere- 
ly because  the  14th  amendment  and  the 
commerce  clause  are  in  the  Constitution, 
without  legislative  implementation, 
whereas,  in  title  II,  we  are  expressing 
in  terms  of  law.  the  implementation  of 
the  commerce  clause,  which  was  pre- 
cisely what  was  lacking  in  the  Howard 
Johnson  case. 

The  court  has  held,  in  the  case  of  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  against 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation, 
that  "the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
is  the  power  to  enact  'all  appropriate 
legislation"  for  'its  protection  and  ad- 
vancement'." As  the  testimony  both  be- 
fore the  House  Judiciary  Committee  and 
before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
show  it  is  a  burden  upon  interstate  com- 
merce, as  pursued  by  Negroes,  to  deny 
them  the  utilization  of  such  facilities. 
Therefore,  tlUe  n  is  entirely  constitu- 
tional. ^       w       i.W 

Finally,  objection  was  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis! . 
in  his  very  interesting  and  informative 
address,  based  on  the  fact  that  a 
restaurant  or  hotel  or  other  small  estab- 
lishment, in  which  we  seek  to  prohibit 
discrimination  on  the  grounds  of  color, 
and  so  forth,  stated  in  title  H,  may  not 
appear  to  be  a  significant  aspect  of  inter- 
state commerce.  It  may  not  be  a  sig- 
nificant property  in  size.  It  might  be  a 
very  small  estabUshment.  having  what 
may  appear  to  be  an  insignificant  effect 
in  respect  of  interstate  commerce. 

That  question  is  answered  in  Wick- 
ard  V  Filbum.  317  U.S.  Ill,  involving 
a  farmer  who  sowed  23  acres.  It  was 
held  by  the  Supreme  Court  that,  though 
it  was  a  small  amount,  nevertheless  it 
did  have  effect  and  impact,  when  there 


was  taken  into  consideration  the  totality 
of  all  the  particular  such  acts  in  inter- 
state commerce,  sufficient  to  justify  con- 
gressional legislation.  This  was  set 
down  as:  "Fallacies  in  Senator  Stennis' 
discussion  on  public  accommodations." 

I  use  those  words  from  the  bipartisan 
civil  rights  newsletter  number  two,  al- 
though I  do  not  fancy  the  word  "falla- 
cies." I  believe  this  is  a  legal  question, 
with  respect  to  which  we  are  absolutely 
correct,  and  on  which  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  construction  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  I  adopt  the  substantive 
argument,  as  a  lawyer.  I  believe,  upon 
the  grounds  stated,  that  tiUe  n  is  en- 
tirely constitutional.  I  shall  support  It, 
and  I  believe  every  other  Senator  can 
support  it  as  being  entirely  constitu- 
tlontd  and  in  accordance  with  the  cases 
cited. 

We  who  Bie  proponents  of  the  bill 
should  expose  our  arguments  to  rebuttal 
and  refutation  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  see  nothing  improper  in  also 
putting  them  in  writing,  so  that  other 
Senators  may  be  informed.  However,  I 
agree  that  it  would  be  well  to  buttress 
them  with  oral  presentation  so  that  they 
may.  if  our  opponents  choose,  be 
answered. 

CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  GRUENING  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  shall  not  thereby 
lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 

the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 

names: 

(No.  77  Leg.] 

Aiken  Hayden  Mundt 

Bartlett  Hlckenlooi>er  Muskle 

Beall  Hill  Nelson 

Bennett  Hruaka  Neubergeir 

Bible  Humphrey  Pastore 

Boggs  Inouye  Pearson 

Burdlck  Javlta  Pell 

Byrd.  Va.  Johnston  Prouty 

Byrd,  W.Va.  Jordan,  NC.  Proxmlre 

Cannon  Jordan,  Idaho     Rlblcoff 

Carlson  Keating  Robertson 

Case  Kuchel  RusseU 

Church  Lausche  Saltonaftall 

Clark  Long,  Mo.  Scott 

Cooper  Long,  La.  Simpson 

Curtis  Magnuaon  Smathers 

Dlrkaen  Mansfleld  Smith 

Dodd  McClellan  Sparkman 

Domlnlck  McOovem  Stennis 

Douglas  Mclntyre  Talmadge 

Eastland  McNamara  Thurmond 

Ellender  Metcalf  Tower 

Krvln  Miller  Walters 

Fong  Monroney  Williams,  N.J. 

Oore  Morae  WUUama,  Del. 

aruenlng  Morton  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Hart  Moss  Toung,  Ohio 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the    Senator    from    New    Mexico    [Mr. 


Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Ok- 
lahoma [Mr.  Edmondson],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright],  the 
Senator  from  Indisuia  [Mr.  Hartke], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land], the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton], and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  absent 
because  of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
GOLDWATER],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico    [Mr.  Mbchem]   are  necessarily 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  how 
long  did  it  require  to  obtain  a  quorum? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ten 
minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  yield,  I 
have  a  suggestion  to  make. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  will  be  possible  to 
obtain  a  quonun  more  quickly  if  the 
piles  of  junk  in  the  basement  which  are 
termed  "tramway  cars"  begin  to  op- 
erate at  50  percent  of  efficiency,  rather 
than   10  percent. 


JOHN     S.    KNIGHT    WRITES    THAT 

SOUTH  VIETNAM  IS  NOT  WORTH 

THE  COST 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  previous  generous  waiving 
of  the  3-minute  rule,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  10  min- 
utes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
day  before  yesterday,  Tuesday,  March 
10,  in  an  address  on  the  Senate  floor 
of  "considerable  length— an  address  on 
Vietnam — I  gave  my  view  that  the 
United  States  ought  to  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam. I  reviewed  the  history  of  our  10 
years  there.  I  gave  my  view  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  had  Inherited  the  mess  in 
Vietnam  and  that  he  now  had  the  op- 
portunity to  reappraise  the  policies  and 
errors  of  the  past  decade  and  to  make 
the  important  decision  as  to  whether 
we  would  continue  or  not  to  sacrifice  the 
lives  of  American  boys  in  what  has 
proved  a  disastrous  venture,  of  fighting 
for  a  p)eople  that  show  no  disposition 
to  fight  for  their  own  freedom. 

I  realize  that  the  decision  is  not  an 
easy  one  and  that  there  are  substantial 
differences  of  opinion  on  this  subject. 
Some  of  these  differences  were  voiced 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  yesterday  by 


some  of  our  able  colleagues,  whose  views 
were  expressed  forthrightly,  eloquently, 
and  with  deep  conviction  and  sincerity. 
I  respect  their  views,  although  I  do  not 
agree  with  them. 

I  find  substantial  support  of  my  view 
that  the  United  States  should  get  out  of 
Vietnam,  from  a  very  distinguished 
newspaper  editor  and  publisher.  John  S. 
Knight,  now  nearing  the  resp>ectable  age 
of  70.  He  has  been  a  past  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors, and  is  the  publisher  of  papers  in 
Chicago,  Miami.  Detroit,  and  elsewhere. 
He  has  a  distinguished  military  record, 
being  a  member  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  the  American  Legion,  and  the 
Forty  and  Eight. 

In  a  widely  read,  syndicated  column 
under  the  general  heading:  "John  S. 
Knight's  Notebook,"  entitled  "Vietnam: 
It  Isn't  Worth  the  Cost."  he  writes  as 
follows: 

If  It  were  my  decision  to  make  •  •  •  I 
would  not  get  the  United  States  Involved  in 
a  major  war  to  save  South  Vietnam  and 
aoutheaat  Aala. 

My  personal  view — stated  many  times — Is 
that  the  white  man  la  through  In  Aala  and 
that  there  la  nothing  we  can  do  to  turn  the 
tide  of  rising  nationalism. 

Furthermore,  even  a  swift  military  victory 
over  North  Vietnam  would  produce  no  per- 
manent and  peaceful  solution  In  that  area. 
The  winning  of  such  a  war  must  Inevitably 
be  followed  by  prolonged  occupation,  a  tedi- 
ous and  dreary  task  which  wlU  win  no 
friends  for  the  United  States. 

There  la  alao,  aa  I  have  mentioned,  the 
rlak  of  escalating  the  war  and  finding  our- 
selves locked  In  mortal  combat  with  millions 
of  Red  Chinese.  In  such  a  struggle,  the 
United  States  would  have  no  allies  at  ovir 
side. 

How  the  Soviet  Union  might  react  under 
these  circumstances  la  left  to  your  imagina- 
tion. 

If  the  United  Statea  could  nt  muater  up 
enough  courage  to  throw  Fidel  Castro  out 
of  neighboring  Cuba,  why  should  we  be 
hellbent  upon  saving  South  Vietnam  from 
the  Communlata? 

Cuba  la  far  more  Important  to  our  secu- 
rity and  that  of  the  hemlaphere  than  South 
Vietnam.  Yet  we  failed  miserably  when 
tested  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  And  the  Commu- 
nist subversion  of  Latin  America  continues 
unabated.  If  the  South  Vietnamese  begin 
to  show  more  wllllngneaa  to  fight  their  ep- 
emy  than  In  the  paat.  let  us  continue  to 
support  them  with  limited  military  aaalat- 
ance.  Ultimately,  aoutheaat  Aala  will  be 
lost  to  the  West  no  matter  which  course  we 
pursue. 

If  this  be  true,  and  I  am  convinced  It  la. 
why  should  we  sacrifice  countleaa  American 
Uvea  In  a  aoutheaat  Aalan  death  atruggle 
when  the  aubverslonlata  and  aaboteura  are 
free  to  carry  on  their  diabolical  work  In  thla 
hemisphere  where  our  true   Intereats  He? 

And.  Mr.  Knight  concludes,  in  reply 
to  a  question  posed  by  his  grandson. 
John,  as  to  what  we  should  do  in  Viet- 
nam, by  writing  that  he  hopes  that  hia 
reply  "will  help  him  to  understand  the 
folly  of  going  to  war  for  unrealistic  and 
unattainable  objectives." 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Knight  Is  well- 
known  and  resp>ected  throughout  the 
Nation.  He  is  a  person  of  conservative 
and  enlightened  views.  He  is  an  out- 
standing molder  of  public  opinion.  I 
believe  time  will  show,  as  Indeed  it 
should  already  have  shown,  that  we 
committed  a  folly  when  we  moved  Into 
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Vietnam  over  10  years  ago.  and  that  it  is 
high  time  that  we  reassessed  our  policy 
and  our  past  actions. 

I  repeat  my  view  that  we  should  with- 
draw our  men  from  combat  in  Vietnam, 
where  they  are  presumably  serving  as 
advisers.  This  is  a  war  which  the  South 
Vietnamese  have  to  flght  and  win.  if  they 
can  be  brought  to  show— which  they 
have  not  to  date— their  willingness  to 
flght  in  their  own  defense  and  for  their 
own  freedom,  as  did  the  South  Koreans 
at  the  time  when  the  United  States— not 
singlehandedly  and  alone,  as  in  South 
Vietnam,  but  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations  sind  with  the  forces  of  a 
dozen  other  nations  flghUng  by  our 
side — went  into  Korea. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  with  pleas- 
ure. ,  . 
Mr  MORSE.  Once  again  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  for  his  cour- 
age—for it  requires  courage— in  warning 
the  American  people  about  the  shocking 
international  fiasco  the  United  States  is 
conducting  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  referred 
to  South  Korea:  but  the  situation  in 
South  Vietnam  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  situation  In  South  Korea.  The 
action  in  South  Korea  was  a  United  Na- 
tions action,  whereas  the  present  action 
in  South  Vietnam  is  not  even  a  SEATO 
action. 

Of  course,  we  have  no  business  there 
unless  SEATO  is  in,  for  the  only  pos- 
sible legal  connection  that  we  can  make 
between  the  activity  of  the  United  States 
in  South  Vietnam  and  international  law 
is  SEATO.     All  the  SEATO  nations  did 
was  to  join  the  United  States,  for  we.  too. 
are  a  signatory  to  the  SEATO   treaty. 
At  the  time  those   nations  signed   the 
SEATO  treaty  they  agreed  among  them- 
selves that  South  Vietnam  was  an  area 
of  concern  to  the  SEATO  nations— not 
merely  to  one.  not  merely  to  the  United 
States   but  to  all  of  them— and  yet  our 
so-called  SEATO  allies  have  done  ab- 
solutely nothing  in  connection  with  the 
question  of  South  Vietnam.     They   are 
perfectly  willing  for  the  United  States  to 
pick  up  what  the  Secretary  of  State  tes- 
tified the  other  day  was  97  percent  of  the 
cost  and  to  sacrifice  American  blood. 

I  do  not  welcome  the  idea  of  a  national 
debate  on  South  Vietnam,  but  it  has 
started.  The  editorial  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  referred  is  only  one  of  many 
being  written  these  days.  There  will  be 
a  full  scale  national  debate  on  South 
Vietnam  because  the  American  people 
are  entitled  to  it.  They  will  participate 
in  it  by  increasing  millions.  The  pro- 
gram carmot  be  justified  as  unilateral 
American  action  in  southeast  Asia. 

Whom  are  we  deluding?  If  we  got 
into  a  war  with  Russia  tomorrow,  we 
would  not  keep  a  boy  in  South  Vietnam. 
We  all  know  that  if  we  got  into  a  war 
with  Russia,  the  war  would  be  a  nuclear 
war.  The  great  danger  is  that  the  situ- 
ation in  Vietnam  might  be  an  ignited 
fuse  that  could  start  such  a  war.  L«t  us 
face  the  issue.  There  are  those  who  wish 
to  escalate  the  war.  There  are  those 
who  wish  to  start  using  nuclear  power  in 
North  Vietnam.    I  believe  that  the  first 


nuclear  bomb  dropped  in  North  Vietnam 
would  start  a  holocaust.  „  ,.  ^ 

What  makes  us  think  that  the  United 
States  can  call  unilateral  shots  in  the 
field  of  foreign  policy  in  areas  far  be- 
yond the  perimeter  of  American  defense? 
We  should  keep  ourselves  in  a  position  in 
which  we  are  always  defensibly  right, 
and  where  there  is  no  question  about  the 
fact  that  we  are  following  a  nonaggres- 
sion  course  of  action.  But  if  we  escalate 
the  war  into  North  Vietnam.  I  can  hear 
our  so-called  allies  dissociate  themselves 
from  us  on  the  ground  that  we  are  fol- 
lowing an  aggressive  course  of  action. 

I  will  make  one  other  point,  if  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  and  other  Senators 
will  permit  me  to  do  so.  Take  a  look  at 
the  population  of  South  Vietnam.  The 
American  people  need  to  be  told  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Vietcong— 
that  is.  the  Communist  Vietnamese — are 
South  Vietnamese. 

The  sad  fact  Is  that  many  of  the  fami- 
lies of  South  Vietnam  are  split.  Uncles, 
cousins,  and  brothers  are  on  opposite 
sides  and.  in  some  instances.  I  under- 
sUnd.  fathers  are  on  one  side  and  sons 
on  the  other.  That  situation  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  civil  war. 

What  are  we  doing  In  a  civil  war  in 
South  Vietnam?  Can  any  Senator  tell 
me'  I  do  not  know.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  entiUed  to  all  the  facts.  The 
Senator  has  heard  me  say  previously  that 
in  a  democracy  there  is  no  substitute  for 
full  public  disclosure  of  the  public  busi- 
ness. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  monkey  busi- 
ness In  South  Vietnam  that  the  public 
does  not  know  about.  It  Is  about  time 
that  the  Congress  proceeded  to  find  out 
all  the  facts  and  disclose  them  to  the 
American  people,  because  the  sons  of 
American  mothers  and  fathers  are  dying 
in  South  Vietnam  and.  in  my  judgment, 
that  cannot  be  justified. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee— and  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee  know  It  and  many  disagree 
with  me — I  do  not  propose  to  vote  an- 
other dollar  for  South  Vietnam.  I  was 
against  going  In;  I  have  been  against 
staying  In.  I  am  for  getting  out  imme- 
diately. 

As  I  suggested  to  the  administration 
a  while  back.  I  wish  to  see  that  long 
list^and  It  ought  to  be  a  long  listr— of 
honorary  pallbearers  selected  from  the 
personnel  of  the  Pentagon  and  the  State 
Department  to  meet  the  ships  laden  with 
flag-draped  cofllns  that  will  start  coming 
into  western  ports  In  much  larger  num- 
ers  if  we  escalate  that  war. 

A  serious  pubUc  policy  is  Involved.  It 
had  better  be  debated  openly  and 
frankly     I  am  for  debating  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent.  In  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  I  may  proceed  for  an 
additional  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thftnk  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  his  pertinent  arvd  per- 
spicacious contribution.  He  Is  quite  cor- 
rect in  what  he  has  said.    He  has  added 


greatly  to  the  value  of  the  discussion.    I 
shall  proceed. 

We  should  continue  to  furnish  the 
South  Vietnamese  with  arms  and  am- 
munition, but  we  should  not  sacriflce 
another  American  life  and  add  to  the 
tragic  number  of  our  American  boys 
who  have  already  lost  their  lives  there. 
I  deeply  believe  that  South  Vietnam  is 
not  worth  the  life  of  a  single  American 

boy.  , 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  "John  S.  Knights  Notebook." 
printed  in  the  Chicago  Dally  News  on 
Saturday.  March  7,  1964,  entitled  "Viet- 
nam: It  Isn't  Worth  the  Cost."  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
as  well  as  an  accompanying  article  by 
Peter  Lisagor.  Washington  bureau  chief 
of  the  Chicago  Dally  News.  entlUed  "Viet 
Solution:  It  Just  Ain't  That  Easy." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

VirrNAM:    It  Is  Not  Wobth  the  Coot 
(By  John  S.  Knight) 

Views  on  the  news:  Our  young  people 
have  an  embarraMlng  way  of  asking  the 
blunt,     direct    questions    which    disconcert 

their  elders.  »^  ,„ 

My  grandson,  for  Instance.  Is  Interested  in 

South  Vietnam  and  recently  gave  a  Ulk  on 

that     baffling     situation     at     LawrenccviUe 

SCtlOOl 

But  now  he  writes:  "I  have  been  following 
your  edltorlaU  with  interest  and  note  your 
consunt  pleadings  to  avoid  a  needless  and 
bloody  war  In  southeast  Asia.'  But  what 
specifically  do  you  suggest?" 

Well  Johnny,  If  I  knew  the  single,  simple 
answer  to  that  question.  I'd  request  a  White 
House  appointment  with  our  President  and 
unfold  my  plan  But  even  thU  would  be  an 
Impertinence  since  no  Individual  has  access 
to  the  classified  Information  on  South  Viet- 
nam which  U  avaUable  only  to  the  President 
and  his  advisers. 

As  background.  Vietnam  was  occupied  by 
Japan  In  1940  and  used  as  a  base  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Malaya.  At  war's  end.  the  Com- 
munist forces  began  a  long  guerrilla  strug- 
gle with  the  French  which  ended  with  de- 
feat of  Prances  expeditionary  troops  at  Dlen 
Blen  Phu  In  May  of  1954. 

A  cease-fire  signed  at  Geneva  In  July  of 
the  same  year  divided  Vietnam  along  the 
Ben  Hal  River.  South  Vietnam  was  to  com- 
prise 39  provinces  with  the  country's  future 
status  to  be  determined  by  a  plebiscite. 
These  elections  have  never  been  held. 

Under  the  Elsenhower-Dulles  policy  of  at- 
tempting to  oppose  the  expansion  of  com- 
munism, the  United  States  became  Involved 
in  the  protecUon  of  South  Vietnam  from 
the  Vietcong  guerrilla  fighters  of  the  north. 
Our  protege  was  the  late  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem. 
an  obstinate  man  with  an  obsessive  sense  of 
mission  but  who  had  little  to  offer  his  peo- 
ple as  a  counterattractlon  to  conununlsm. 

The  Americans  trained  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army  for  a  conventional  war  which 
never  took  place.  By  1961.  It  was  recognized 
that  different  measures  were  needed.  The 
emphasis  was  shifted  to  counterguerrllla 
tacUcs  with  U.8.  military  "advisers"  directing 
the  struggle. 

AU.  mZGIMKS  ABZ  THB   SAMS 


What  has  happened  since  U  well  known. 
Mr  Diem  was  murdered  In  a  palace  coup  and 
his  successor  ruled  only  brlefiy  before  he. 
too.  was  overthrown. 

Meanwhile,  the  Vietcong  became  stronger. 
Their  force*  are  now  10  times  as  large  as 
back  in  195©.  Even  with  American  aid  and 
military  aaaUUnce.  the  South  Vietnamese 
can  point  to  no  significant  victories 


Oen.  Nguyen  Khanta,  current  leader  of 
South  Vietnam.  Is  attempting  to  popularize 
himself,  as  the  economist  of  London's  cor- 
respondent reports,  "by  kissing  babies,  hand- 
ing out  money  to  village  headmen,  raising 
the  pay  of  the  demoralized  soldiery,  while 
keeping  an  anxious  ear  cocked  for  portents 
of  the  next  coup." 

General  Khanh  is  said  to  be  the  ablest  and 
toughest  man  available  to  lead  his  people. 
Yet  "Che  do  nao.  cung  vay"  Is  the  comment. 
It  means  "all  regimes  are  the  same." 

So  we  find  ourselves  today  In  a  deteriorat- 
ing situation,  with  U.8.  military  advice  large- 
ly Ignored,  diplomacy  uncertain  and  waver- 
ing, and  the  South  Vietnamese  having  little 
appetite  for  the  struggle. 

Our  late  President  once  told  me  that  he 
recognized  we  had  become  overcommltted 
in  southeast  Asia  but.  like  the  rest  of  us. 
had  no  sure  solution  for  the  problem. 

And  that  Is  the  dUemma  facing  President 
Johnson  today. 

ONLY  TWO  CHOICES  WI  CAN   MAKE 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara  and 
other  Presidential  envoys  are  once  again  in 
South  Vietnam  on  another  "factfinding" 
tour  and  will  presumably  bring  home  recom- 
mendations for  a  future  course  of  action. 

As  I  see  It.  there  are  only  two  choices  we 
can  make. 

The  first  is  to  recognize  the  impoesibllity 
of  a  military  victory  and  negotiate  for  what- 
ever political  advantages  can  be  found  In  a 
stalemate.  This  U  the  plan  advocated  by 
Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle  who  says  we  can't 
win  and  should  settle  for  the  "neutraliza- 
tion" of  what  used  to  be  French  Indochina. 

The  second  alternative  is  to  carry  the  war 
into  North  Vietnam  and  risk  another  Korea. 
Neither  would  settle  anything  with  finality. 
The  first  is  merely  an  accommodation  with 
reality,  yet  humbling  and  bitter  to  the  taste. 
The  second  could  Involve  a  war  of  major 
proportions  If  carried  to  the  limit  with  no 
privileged  sanctuaries  In  North  Vietnam. 

The  latter  course  would  surely  lead  to 
Chinese  Intervention  and  could  precipitate 
a  nuclear  war  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

TWO  views:  hawks  vbibtts  doves 
However,  there  are  some  White  House  ad- 
visers, known  as  the  hawks,  who  think 
there  is  little  danger  of  massive  retaliation 
from  the  Communist  bloc.  Others,  called 
the  doves,  believe  that  US.  sorties  across 
the  17th  ptu-allel  would  cause  Moscow  and 
Pelplng  to  resolve  their  ideological  differences 
and  make  common  cause  against  this  coun- 
try. 

President  Johnson  is  convinced  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  South  Vietnam  to  the 
Communists  lest  other  guerrilla  wars  break 
out  and  all  of  southeast  Asia  be  doomed. 

He  .8  also  sensitive  to  Republican  charges 
that  Ills  administration  is  pvirsulng  "soft" 
policies  with  respect  to  the  Communists. 

The  only  thing  that  can  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty about  South  Vietnam  Is  the  urgency 
of  decision  making  In  a  rapidly  deteriorating 
situation. 

It  Is  a  trying  Judgment  to  make.  President 
Kennedy  believed  the  South  Vietnamese, 
with  our  aid,  could  hold  off  the  Vietcong 
Indefinitely.  But  Mr.  Kennedy's  view  was 
too  optimistic,  and  the  troubled  man  who 
succeeded  him  must  now  act. 

WHm  man  on  WAT  OUT 

If  It  were  my  decision  to  make — and  I 
hope  my  grandson  will  not  think  me 
cowardly — I  would  not  get  the  United  States 
Involved  in  a  major  war  to  save  South 
Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia. 

My  personal  view — stated  many  times — is 
that  the  white  man  Is  through  in  Asia  and 
that  there  Is  nothing  we  can  do  to  turn  the 
tide  of  rising  nationalism. 

Furthermore,  even  a  swift  military  vic- 
tory over  North  Vietnam  would  produce  no 


permanent  and  peaceful  solutions  in  that 
area. 

The  winning  of  such  a  war  mvist  inevitably 
be  followed  by  prolonged  occupation,  a  tedi- 
ous and  dreary  task  which  will  win  no  friends 
for  the  United  States. 

There  is  also,  as  I  have  mentioned,  the  risk 
of  escalating  the  war  and  finding  ourselves 
locked  In  mortal  combat  with  millions  of 
Red  Chinese.  In  such  a  struggle,  the  United 
States  would  have  no  allies  at  our  side. 

How  the  Soviet  Union  might  react  under 
these  circumstances  is  left  to  your  imagi- 
nation. 

If  the  United  States  could  not  muster  up 
enough  courage  to  throw  Fidel  Castro  out  of 
neighboring  Cuba,  why  should  we  be  hell- 
l>ent  upon  saving  South  Vietnam  from  the 
Communists? 

Cuba  is  far  more  Important  to  our  secu- 
rity and  that  of  the  hemisphere  than  South 
Vietnam.  Yet  we  failed  miserably  when 
tested  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  And  the  Commu- 
nist subversion  of  Latin  America  continues 
unabated. 

If  the  South  Vietnamese  begin  to  show 
more  willingness  to  fight  their  enemy  than 
in  the  past,  let  us  continue  to  support  them 
with  limited  military  assistance. 

three  bio  questions 

Why  cannot  South  Vietnam  conduct  as  ef- 
fective guerrilla  operations  as  their  foes  to 
the  north? 

Is  It  because  the  South  Vietnamese  lack 
the  will  to  protect  themselves,  or  have  they 
no  confidence  In  their  leadership? 

Or,  is  it  becaiise  they  have  found  no  real 
counterattractlon  to  communism? 

Ultimately,  southeast  Asia  will  be  lost  to 
the  West  no  matter  which  coxirse  we  pursue. 

If  this  be  true,  and  I  am  convinced  It  Is, 
why  should  we  sacriflce  countless  American 
lives  in  a  southeast  Asian  death  struggle 
when  the  subverslonists  and  saboteurs  are 
free  to  carry  on  their  diabolical  work  in  this 
hemisphere  where  our  true  interests  lie? 

This  Is  a  long  reply  to  Johnny's  one-para- 
graph question. 

But  I  hope  it  will  help  blm  to  understand 
the  folly  of  going  to  war  for  unrealistic  and 
unattainable  objectives. 

For,  as  they  say  in  Saigon,  "all  regimes  are 
the  same." 

Viet  SoLimoN:  "It  Just  Ain't  That  East" 
(By  Peter  Lisagor) 

Washington. — The  Johnson  administra- 
tion may  soon  wish  It  had  sneaked  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  McNamara  out  of  town  on 
his  present  mission  to  Saigon  instead  of 
allowing  It  to  be  ballyhooed  as  the  key  to  this 
country's  future  course  In  South  Vietnam. 

or  Doc  Mac  may  be  the  resident  genius  at 
the  Pentagon,  but  nothing  In  the  record  sug- 
gests that  bis  diagnosis  of  what's  wrong  in 
the  war  against  the  Communist  Viet  Cong 
will  be  any  more  precise  or  any  less  mislead- 
ing than  almost  all  of  the  fever  charts  of 
the  recent  past. 

Yet  it  is  part  of  the  prevailing  Washington 
mentality  to  dispatch  factfinders  and  balm 
dispensers  to  the  trouble  spots  and  expect 
them,  through  some  occult  gift  for  discovery 
or  healing,  to  settle  matters. 

Assistant  State  Secretary  Tom  Mann  tried 
it  in  Panama,  without  success;  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  George  Ball  came  away  from 
Cyprus  with  an  empty  bag.  and  now  McNa- 
mara goes  to  Vietnam  burdened  by  the  Presi- 
dent's stated  conviction  that  he  will  cor- 
rectly appraise  the  situation  and  return  with 
appropriate  recommendations. 

Thus,  a  desirable  periodic  inspection  tour 
Is  turned  into  a  major  exercise  in  divination 
and  prophecy.  South  Vietnam  has  proved  to 
be  a  boneyard  for  the  prophets,  and  those 
who  thought  that  the  removal  of  President 
Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  and  his  brother  Nhu  would 
solve  everything  are  now  struggling  to  keep 
their  heads  alK)ve  the  quicksands  of  doubt. 


"It  just  ain't  that  easy."  as  the  ivy- 
encnisted  experts  in  the  Government  will  tell 
you.  Both  the  White  House  and  ftnlssary 
McNamara  may  regret  the  swollen  view  of  the 
mission  that  has  been  encouraged  in  high 
places. 

By  almost  every  account  available,  the 
campaign  in  Vietnam  corre^)onds  to  the 
Judgment  of  Wesley  R.  Flshel.  a  Michigan 
State  University  specialist  in  Asian  politics 
and  a  onetime  consultant  to  the  Diem  regime 
in  Saigon. 

In  a  recent  analysis  of  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion for  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  Flshel 
bluntly  states  that  the  United  States  Is  In  for 
a  long  and  costly  haul  and  that  the  tide 
of  battle  now  "flows  in  the  Communists' 
favor." 

The  bleak  alternative  of  neutrallalng  Viet- 
nam, North  and  South,  or  carrying  the  war 
across  the  17th  parallel  Into  the  Communist 
North  are  viewed  as  unlikely  by  Flshel,  the 
first  because  it  would  eventually  lead  to  a 
Communist  takeover  and  the  second  because 
it  would  risk  a  war  against  Communist 
China,  or  another  Korea. 

But  more  pertinent  to  the  McNamara  mis- 
sion. Flshel  quotes  a  supporter  of  neutrali- 
zation. Senator  Mike  Mansfielb,  Democrat, 
of  Montana,  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  to 
determine  the  status  of  the  fighting,  to  "cor- 
rectly appraise"  the  situation. 

Manstold  wrote  in  1963,  when  the  French 
were  mired  in  Indochina,  that  the  "war  is  a 
grim  one.  It  is  a  strange  and  elusive  strug- 
gle, a  shadowy  war  without  battle  lines.  It 
is  a  war  of  sudden  raids  in  the  night,  of 
parachute  drops  on  scattered  supply  dumps, 
of  interminable  patrol  actions,  of  ambush, 
terrorism  and  sabotage  •  •  •  fought  in  dense 
Jungle,  in  remote  mountain  passes,  and  in 
the  great  river  deltas." 

This  terrain.  Mansiixlo  noted.  "fav<x»  an 
enemy  whose  tactics  are  hit-and-run,  plun- 
der and  retreat." 

The  strategic  hamlet  plan  of  defense,  estab- 
lished on  the  antlguerrlUa  plan  that  worked 
In  Malaya,  changed  the  picture  somewhat 
from  the  1953  depletion  by  Mansfieu).  but 
not.  according  to  Flshel,  enough  to  matter 
materially. 

If  McNamara  succeeds  in  making  an  ac- 
curate appraisal  of  the  will  and  wisdom  of 
the  latest  coup  leader,  Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh, 
he  may  deserve  a  medal.  The  Khanh  regime, 
for  example,  reportedly  Is  considering  a  break 
in  relations  with  France  on  the  ground  that 
Paris  is  actively  promoting  President  Charles 
de  Gaulle's  neutralization  plan. 

France  has  a  firm  cultviral  and  economic 
stake  in  Vietnam.  Nearly  half  of  South 
Vietnam's  exports  go  to  France,  and  French 
Interests  keep  the  coal  mines  working  and 
help  keep  the  railroads  running,  among  other 
enterprises  thwe.  Uncle  Sam  would  have  to 
pick  up  the  entire  tab  in  Saigon  If  the  French 
were  thrown  out — a  prospect  viewed  with  no 
enthusiasm  here. 


THE  ALASKA  LEGISLATURE  SUP- 
PORTS LEGISLATION  TO  REVI- 
TALIZE THE  GOLD  MINING  INDUS- 
TRY 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska  has 
taken  note  of  the  grave  plight  of  our 
gold  mining  Industry. 

This  industry  has  suffered  a  discrim- 
ination in  the  United  States  which  is 
unique  not  only  In  our  free  enterprise 
economy  but  unique  among  the  gold 
producing  nations  of  the  world.  The 
United  States  alone  during  World  War 
n  issued  an  order  closing  our  gold  mines. 
This  was  done  under  the  mistaken  view 
that  the  production  of  gold  was  not  nec- 
essary to  the  war  effort.    But  no  other 
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country  took  such  a  step,  including  those 
that  were  associated  with  us  In  the  war 
effort— Canada.  South  Africa,  and  Aus- 
tralia. They  all  kept  their  gold  mines 
working  as  did  all  other  gold  producing 

"^^iJrSddition  to  that,  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  imposed  upon  the  Industry 
tSTrestriction  to  sell  gold  at  the  price 
ftxed  30  years  ago  in  1934  at  $35  an 
ounce.  Obviously,  since  that  time  all 
costs  have  risen  sharply,  the  costs  of 
labor,  equipment,  materials,  and  so 
forth,  have  more  than  doubled^  But  the 
Government  persists  In  forbidding  our 
gold  mining  industry  to  sell  its  gold  at 
other  than  this  price  and  only  to  the 
U.S.  Government. 

Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr   GRUENING.     I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    \^^^f 
should  look  for  a  moment  at  what  high 
mterest  rates  are  costing  o^r  Govern- 
ment-our    acUon    being    Justified    on 
the  balance-of-payments  argument—he 
would  And  that  it  would  be  very  cheap, 
by  comparison,  to  subsidize  the  produc- 
tion oTgold  compared  with  what  it  cc«ts 
us^  even  to  maintain  the  national  debt 
Sone     I  estimate  that  that  cost  ^  about 
$6    billion    a    year.    That    Is    the   co^ 
Merely  to  take  care  of  th^  "^^  °"f  ^fj^ 
at  the  higher  interest   rates  that  have 
prevaUed    since    President    Elsenhower 

came  into  office  about  11  y^^^t^°.JZ 
a  fraction  of  that  cost  we  could  subsidize 
the  production  of  gold  and  have  no  prob- 
lem about  our  balance  of  payments. 

Mr  GRUENINO.     The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect    For  not  much  more  than  the  one- 
hundredth  part  of   that  cost  we  could 
take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  gold-mining 
industry.    We  could  revive  a  once  great 
American  industry,  which  has  played  so 
great  a  part  in  our  history  for  whose 
extinction   the   Federal   Government   Is 
uniquely  responsible,  and  bring  a  who^e 
economy  back  to  life.    By  creatUig  em- 
ployment where  there  Is  now  unemploy- 
ment. It  would  contribute  greaUy  to  the 
success  of  President  Johnsons  declared 
war  on  poverty.     I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  contribution. 

In  consequence,  of  Federal  action, 
unique  and  arbitrary,  and  constituting 
an  unprecedented  and  unparalleled  dis- 
crimination in  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
^m.  our  gold  mining  Industry  Is  virtually 

extinct.  ^     .    ,_ 

Over  the   years  vaUant   efforts   have 
been  made  to  sponsor  legislation  that  will 
reUeve    this    situation.    Our    ab  e   col- 
league the  Senator  from  Calif ornla  IMr. 
EngliI.  when  a  Member  of  the  House 
and  chairman  of  its  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  sponsored  such  legis- 
lation and  held  extensive  hearings  on  it. 
He  did  the  same  2  years  ago  m  the  Sen- 
ate    More  recenUy.  these  attempts  have 
been  renewed  and  various  approaches  to 
a  solution  of   this  problem   have  been 
tried     They    always    nm    against    the 
stubborn  opposition  of  some  theorists  in 
the  Treasury  Department  who  Insist  that 
aid    to   the    gold -mining    Industry    will 
somehow  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
stability  of  the  dollar. 

Those  of  us  who  attended  these  hear- 
ings consider  this  claim  to  be  without 


merit     But.  unfortunately  the  Treasury 
Sloartment  has  so  far  been  able  to  make 
i2vi?w^  prevail.    And  while  stubbornly 
opining  all  such  efforts  It  declines  to 
coSSraL  m  proposing  any  alternatives^ 
My  bill.  S.  2125.  which  has  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  price  of  gold  but  would 
merely  subsidize  gold  mining,  to  com- 
pensate  the  mining  enterprises  for  the 
differences  in  cost  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century-and 
from  which  the  industry  cannot  escape 
because  of  Federal  action-has  been  ap- 
proved unanimously  by  both  the  Sub- 
committee   on    Mines.    Materials     and 
Fuels   of  which  I  am  chairman  and  by 
the   full    Interior    Committee     It    now 
awaits  action  before  the  Senate.    But  it 
is  highly  desirable  that  that  action  be 
preceded  by  a  moratorium  on  the  Treas- 
ury Departments  unwarranted  opposl- 

"  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
which  State  was  once  one  of  our  great 
gold-producing  States,  has  taken  cogni- 
zance of  the  situation,  and  Its  Senate 
ResoluUon  17  urges  action  on  my  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  res- 
olution be  printed  at  this  point  In  my 

'^^ There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

SiWATE  RiaoLunoM  17 
Resolution  relaUng  to  Federal  »«l«ta""  ^ 
Uie  dortvestlc  gold  production  Industry 
Whereas  the  mining  of  gold  In  the  United 
States  has  declined  sharply  for  y«^J*^»;^»* 
of  enormously  Increased  costs  «'  P'^I^/^'^J^ 
as  contrasted  with  a  gold  price  that  has  re- 
mained fixed;  and  H-^iin« 
Whereas  a  sharp  reflection  of  the  decline 
of  the  domestic  gold  production  Industry  U 
found  m  the  State  of  Alaska,  which  P~d"';~ 
850  000  ounces  of  new  gold  In  1940.  contrasted 
with   114.000  ounces  In  1961.   and  employed 
4  000  men  In  gold  mining  In  1940.  contrasted 
with  500  men  In  1963;  and 

Whereas  the  domesUc  gold  production  In- 
dustry cannot  fairly  be  expected  to  »""""« 
production  In  a  situation  In  which  profit  la 
Impossible;  and 

Whereas  the  Honorable  EaKMT  GaiumMO. 
US  Senator  from  Alaska,  in  a  bUl  coapon- 
»ored  by  the  Honorable  B.  L.  BABTLrrr  U^. 
Senator  from  Alaska  and  four  other  dlatln- 
irulshed  US  Senators,  has  proposed  legl»»»- 
tlon  to  authorize  paymenu  to  Individual 
miners  of  gold  so  as  to  compensate  for  their 
costs  of  production  today  as  compared  with 
the  peak  production  year  of  1940;  and 

Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  holds  to  the  view  that  a  modest 
subsidy  of  the  domestic  gold  production  In- 
dustry would  in  no  serious  way  weaken  the 
dollar  or  add  to  International  balance-of- 
paymenU  problems;  and 

Whereas  this  Nation  should  not  neglect 
adequate  development  of  the  ample  re- 
sources of  gold  with  which  It  has  been  fa- 
vored but  rather  should  develop  a  gold  pro- 
duction industry  capable  of  fulfilling  all  do- 
mestic requU-ements  for  gold  In  Industry, 
commerce  and  the  arU;  Be  It  ^     „   .»  ^ 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  respectfully  urged  to  Uke  favorable 
action  on  the  leglslaUon  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator Oruinino  to  assist  the  domestic  gold 
mining  Industry;  and  be  It 

Further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this  res- 
olution be  sent  to  the  Honorable  Stewart  L. 
Udall  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  the  Honor- 
able Douglas  Dillon.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury the  Honorable  Wayne  N.  Asplnall.  chaU- 
maA.  House  Interior  and  Insular  Aflalra 
Committee;   the  Honorable  Henry  M.  Jack- 


son, chairman,  Senate  Interior  ^^J^"^^^ 
Affairs  Committee;  and  the  members  of  the 
Alaska  delegation  In  Congress^ 

Passed  by  the  Senate  March  3.  1904. 
Prank  POATmoviCH, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Attest: 

EVkLTN  K.    81TVIN80H, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


MIUTARY  AID  TO  AFRICAN  COUN- 
TRIES MERELY  PROMOTES 
ARMED  STRIFE 

Mr   GRUENING.    Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  numerous  follies  committed  to  our 
foreign  aid  program  Is  to  offer  military 
aid  to  the  numerous  newly  born  African 
countries.    Most  of  these  countries  are 
desperately  poor  and  If  aid  to  African 
dollars  is  to  go  to  them.  It  should  be  eco- 
nomic aid-aid  designed  to  give  them 
education:  to  give  them  some  know-how 
to  fields  that  will  aid  their  economy :  to 
give  them  aid  which  will  promote  their 
health   but  under  no  circumstances  mil- 
itary   aid.    which    is    not    only    money 
wasted   but  leads  to  conflict  with  their 
neighbors,  and  wastes  the  needed  sub- 
sUnce  of  all  tovolved. 

A  graphic  account  of  how  damaging 
to  these  countries  Is  the  support  of  their 
military  cliques  Is  found  to  an  article^ 
"Africa:  The  Muttoous  Armies  by 
David  Hapgood.  which  appeared  to  the 
March  2  Issue  of  the  Nation. 

I  hope  that  the  contents  of  this  article 
wlU  register  not  only  with  my  col  eagues 
in  the  Senate  and  House,  but  with  the 
executive  agency  that  Is  responsible  for 
promottog  and  supporting  miUtary  aid 
to  these  new  countries. 

I  shall  expect  to  move,  when  the  for- 
eign aid  bUl  comes  up  for  discussion 
?hVt  this  item  be  ellmtoated  except 
where  the  President  finds  that  it  is  to 
the  national  toterest  that  It  he  granted 
to  a  specific  country  and  so  notifies  the 
Congress  with  his  reasons  for  this  excep- 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  David  Hapgood  entiUed  'Africa: 
The  Mutinous  Annies."  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks.  „^im« 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Avkica:  the  Murmous  AaMUS 
(By  David  Hapgood) 

When  Tanganyika's  soldier,  mutinied  In 
late  January.  President  Julius  K.  Nyerere 
w«  he^l«  until,  at  his  reluctant  requ«j^^ 
British  tiTJope  returned  to  d^"*™  *i«  ^. 
tion-s  own  army.  Nothing  oouW  ^ore  e^ 
matlcaUy  Ulustrate  the  weakness  of  J^lJ*" 
governmenU.  A  series  of  anny  »nterven- 
Sons-seven  In  the  last  13  '«°f^^*>A;* 
shaken  the  oontlnenfs  rulers,  and  as  In  Asia 
and  Latin  America,  the  military  are  show- 
ing their  power  over  the  civilians. 

some  (Tthe  African  victims  of  thejnlll- 
tary,  Uke  President  Fulbert  Youlou  erf  ^ 
SSzavine  Congo,  deposed  last  Auguat.  are 
clownish  figures  whose  overthrow  was  not 
surprtslng.  But  Nyerere  was  P«^  y  ^« 
most  respected  of  African  Presidents. 
?hough  th^  had  been  grumbling  over  some 
of   his  measures.  Tanganyika  seemed,   aiter 

2  years  of  independence,  to  be  off  to  a  bet- 
ter »taj-t  than  moat  African  nations.  Elected 
alnwet  unanimously.  Nyerere  had  no  or- 
nnized  opposition  and  was  apparently  sup- 
{SSeTbT  «^e  great  majority  of  Tang^- 
jrlkans.     He   Is,  also,  an  extraordinarily  «p- 


p>eallng  figure  among  politicians,  a  man 
who«e  dedication  Is  tempered  with  enough 
humor  to  prevent  fanaticism.  But  popular 
as  he  la.  the  people  stood  by  while  a  hand- 
ful of  soldiers  made  a  mockery  of  his  author- 
ity. It  Is  a  measure  of  Nyerere's  desperation 
that  he,  like  the  leaders  of  Kenya  and 
Uganda,  was  forced  to  call  on  the  British 
for  troops — the  most  humiliating  request 
that  an  ex-colony  could  make 

The  plight  of  JuUxis  Nyerere  proves  how 
misleading  the  surface  appearance  of  African 
politics  can  be.  Much  U  said  about  the 
trend  to  one-party  states  and  dictatorship 
In  Afrtoa;  Nyerere  himself  was  criticized  re- 
cently for  bringing  labor  unions  under  state 
control  and  making  his  Tanganyika  African 
National  Union  the  only  political  party.  But 
the  fact  that  a  ruler  Jails  his  few  opponents, 
makes  and  unmakes  foreign  policy  at  will, 
and  Is  cheered  by  the  crowds  when  he  passes 
in  his  limousine  does  not  make  him  a  "dic- 
tator" In  the  western  sense.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  the  army  revolts  have  shown,  weak- 
ness not  strength  Is  the  characteristic  of 
African  states.  Behind  the  authoritarian 
facade  there  Is  a  pathetic  lack  of  authority. 
Popular  Indifference  has  greeted  the  seven 
recent  displays  of  mUltary  power.  The  series 
began  In  Senegal,  in  ex-Prench  West  Africa. 
In  December  1962,  when  a  paratroop  unit 
Intervened  In  the  struggle  for  power  between 
President  Leopold  Senghor  and  Prime 
Minister  Mamadou  Dla.  The  paratroopers 
voted  their  guns  for  Senghor.  Two  weeks 
later,  with  hU  rival  Dla  in  jaU.  Senghor 
commented:  "After  God.  It  is  first  to  the 
armed  forces  that  I  must  address  the  thanks 
of  the  Nation."  The  next  steps  were  unsur- 
prising: Senghor  proclaimed  austerity,  be- 
cause of  a  huge  budget  deficit — and  the  mili- 
tary  appropriation  went  up. 

Other  Presidents  have  had  less  cause  to 
thank  the  army: 

In  January  1963,  unemployed  veterans  as- 
sassinated President  Sylvanus  Olympic  of 
Togo. 

In  August,  the  army  ousted  President 
Youlou  of  the  ex-Prench  Congo. 

In  November,  the  army  ousted  President 
Hubert   Maga   of   Dahomey. 

In  January  1964,  army  units  mutinied  In 
Tanganyika,  Uganda  and  Kenya. 

In  February,  L6on  Mba  of  Gabon  was 
deposed  from  the  Presidency  by  his  own 
troops  and  restored  by  French  force  of  arms. 
In  the  ex-Belglan  Congo,  the  army  has  of 
course  been  In  politics  since  Independence. 
The  example  Is  contagious.  Shortly  after 
Oljrmplo's  assassination,  the  Government  of 
Liberia  announced  the  discovery  of  an  army 
plot  against  President  William  V.  S.  Tub- 
man. A  Llberlan  officer  Is  reported  to  have 
said  to  his  fellow  ofBcers:  "If  250  Togolese 
soldiers  can  take  power,  think  what  we  can 
do  with  our  6.000  troops." 

Once  the  pattern  has  been  established,  the 
soldiers  can  hardly  fall  to  see  that  the  gov- 
ernment offers  them  a  tempting  target.  The 
state  Inherited  by  African  civilians  from  the 
colonial  powers  was  based  on  military  con- 
quest. When  the  Europeans  withdrew,  they 
took  with  them  the  bayonets  and  gunboats 
on  which  their  administrations  rested. 
Their  African  successors  can  create  armies 
but  cannot  control  them.  The  palace  Is 
there  for  the  taking. 

When  they  move  against  the  civilians,  the 
soldiers  do  not  seem  driven  by  any  particular 
Ideology.  They  show  no  signs  of  being  social 
revolutionaries  along  Middle  East  lines;  no 
Ataturk  or  Nasser  has  appeared  In  Black 
Africa.  Nor,  at  the  other  extreme,  are  they 
cynical  exploiters  of  public  power  for  private 
profit  on  the  Latin  model;  Africa  has  pro- 
duced no  Trullllo  or  Batista.  The  govern- 
ments the  African  military  ousted  or  rebelled 
against  have  been  among  the  continent's 
best  (Nyerere  and  Olymplo)  and  worst  (You- 
lou). 

In  East  Africa  and  In  Togo,  the  soldiers 
were  simply  using  their  guns  to   get  some 


butter.  The  Togolese  President,  Olymplo. 
was  an  austere  and  stiff-necked  realist  who 
refused  to  waste  money  on  the  army,  which 
he  limited  to  250  men.  When  the  veterans 
pleaded  with  him  one  afternoon.  Olymplo 
contemptuously  called  them  "mercenaries" 
(which  they  were;  they  had  fought  for  the 
French  in  colonial  wars)  and  dismissed  them. 
That  night  about  two  dozen  veterans  sur- 
rounded Olympic's  house  and  at  dawn  they 
killed  him.  Apparently  Nyerere  and  the 
other  East  African  leaders  learned  a  lesson 
from  Olympic's  death;  Instead  of  confronting 
their  mutlpcus  soldiers,  they  temporized  un- 
til they  could  call  In  the  British.  Once  the 
troops  had  arrived,  the  essential  pattern  of 
colonial  rule  was  restored:  a  civilian  admin- 
istration resting  on  foreign  military  force. 

Though  It  Is  Idle  to  seek  political  ideology 
In  soldiers  holding  up  governments  for 
money,  there  were  overtones  of  social  revolu- 
tion In  the  troubles  that  led  to  military  In- 
tervention In  Brazzaville  and  In  Dahomey. 
In  both  countries  the  army  takeover  was 
preceded  by  riots  in  which  labor  unions 
demonstrated  against  the  unemployment  and 
Inflation  that  c\irse  most  African  capitals. 
In  Dahomey,  the  rioters  shouted  "du  pain,  du 
travail"  and — a  sad  conunentary  on  the  dis- 
appointing fruits  of  Independence — "vlve  la 
France!" 

Brazzaville  Is  a  city  where  many  have  suf- 
fered, and  few  have  benefited,  from  Inde- 
pendence. Corruption  and  waste  were  spec- 
tacular, and  lavish  French  aid — President 
Youlou  was  a  faithful  client  of  General  de 
Gaulle — went  down  the  drain.  Government 
funds  were  wasted  on  absurd  projects  like 
a  television  station,  which  began  broadcasts 
last  June,  although  there  were  only  50  re- 
ceiving sets  in  the  country,  and  a  $626,000 
hotel,  known  to  local  wags  as  the  Youlou 
Hilton,  whose  owner  was  the  President's 
mother.  Wild  spending,  no  productive  In- 
vestment, no  new  jobs — the  result  was  an 
Inflationary  squeeze  on  those  who  could  af- 
ford It  least.  By  last  May,  the  Congolese 
were  complaining  that  meat  was  at  $1.60  a 
pound  tind  that  the  price  of  plantains,  the 
basic  diet  of  the  poor,  was  "out  of  sight." 
The  pool  of  the  tinemployed  kept  growing 
as  Congolese  men  drifted  to  the  city  from 
the  bush.  It  was  these  victims  of  Yculou's 
economics  who  brought  about  his  downfall. 
The  day  before  the  coup,  a  mob  stormed  the 
Brazzaville  Jail  to  free  labor  leaders  Impris- 
oned by  the  President. 

Most  African  governments  are  better  than 
Youlou's.  but  the  miserable  conditions  of 
Brazzaville  are  found  in  varying  degree  In 
all  African  capitals.  Whatever  their  will. 
African  states  do  not  have  the  means  or  the 
power  to  deal  with  the  social  cancers  of  their 
cities;  nor  are  the  soldiers  capable  of  more 
than  holding  down  the  Ud.  So,  when  the 
unemployed  attacked  the  Brazzaville  Jail,  it 
was  natural  to  ask:  "Is  this  the  storming 
of  the  Bastille  for  Black  Africa,  the  begin- 
ning of  a  wave  of  social  revolution?" 

Other  African  Presidents  are  bound  to  ask 
themselves  the  same  question.  The  future 
cannot  look  secure  to — for  example — F61lx 
Houphcuet-Bolgny  of  the  Ivory  Coast  as  he 
gazes  down  from  his  glamorous  residence  on 
the  teeming  slums  of  Abidjan.  Foreign 
money,  mostly  French,  has  been  povu-ed  into 
Abidjan,  creating  an  Illusion  of  prosperity; 
but  the  main  result  seen  by  the  average  per- 
son is  a  16-percent  rise  In  the  cost  of  living, 
while  wages  remain  frozen.  Houphouet  Is 
one  of  the  strong  men  of  Africa,  but  his 
rule  Is  no  longer  as  sure  as  It  was.  A  year 
ago  he  uncovered  a  major  plot  In  his  gov- 
ernment, and  when.  In  August,  he  returned 
to  Abidjan  after  a  4-month  trip  abroad,  the 
usual  procession  was  canceled  and  Hou- 
phouet hurried  ashore  \ander  heavy  guard. 
A  mllltla  of  men  from  Houphouet's  up-coun- 
try district  was  formed  to  patrol  the  restless 
streets  of  Abidjan. 

Similarly,   Nyerere   now   plans   to   recruit 
Tanganyika's  new  army  from  the  youth  of 


his  single  political  party.  But  In  the  pres- 
ent state  of  African  politics  neither  method 
U  a  guarantee  against  the  mUltary.  The 
surest  protection  for  a  civilian  state  is  for- 
eign— I.e.,  ex-colonlal — troops,  whose  com- 
manderr  have  no  stake  in  local  rivalries. 

Great  Britain  and  Prance  are,  therefore, 
presented  with  a  touchy  question  In  deal- 
ing with  their  ex-colonles:  in  what  circum- 
stances. If  any,  should  they  supply  troops? 
The  British,  though  more  eager  than  the 
French  to  get  out  of  Africa,  did  send  troops 
In  response  to  the  requests  of  the  east  Afri- 
can governments — perhaps  because  the  Afri- 
can mutineers  made  no  attempt  to  set  them- 
selves up  as  the  government.  (By  contrast, 
the  British  did  not  Intervene  in  Zanzibar, 
where  an  authentic  revolution,  of  Africans 
against  Arabs,  took  place.) 

Compared  to  Britain,  Prance  maintains  a 
strong  military-political  presence  In  her  ex- 
colonles.  Some  20,000  French  troops  are 
still  stationed  In  black  Africa,  and  Prance 
supplies  officers  and  money  for  nascent  Afri- 
can armies.  Under  the  French  agreements 
with  most  ex-cclonles,  the  African  govern- 
ment can  request  French  troops  to  "main- 
tain order."  But  the  opponents  of  the  in- 
cumbent regimes  ask.  does  maintaining  order 
Include  defending  the  Bastille? 

On  February  19,  De  Gaulle  seAt  troops 
stationed  In  Senegal  to  the  aid  of  Leon  Mba, 
President  of  Gabon,  who  2  days  earlier  had 
been  deposed  In  what  was  described  as  a 
palace  revolution  by  a  few  junior  officers 
lacking  popular  support.  Except  on  this 
occasion.  Prance  has  not  Intervened.  Ap- 
parently the  French  were  net  asked  to  help 
out  In  Senegal  and  Dahomey,  and  in  Togo 
the  soldiers  Installed  a  one-time  French  pup- 
pet, Nicholas  Grunltzky,  In  place  of  the  more 
Independent-minded  Olymplo,  so  that  France 
In  effect  gained  a  new  client  state  (whether 
or  not  they  wanted  It).  In  Brazzaville,  the 
French  walked  a  fine  line:  They  flew  In  1.000 
commandos  to  put  down  the  original  riots, 
but  despite  a  last-mlnute  telephone  call 
from  Youlou.  they  did  not  oppose  the  mili- 
tary take-over.  In  the  aftermath  of  these 
events,  even  French  officials  began  to  grum- 
ble discretely  about  their  ambiguous  posi- 
tion In  Africa.  The  French  troops  In  Brazza- 
ville were  commanded  by  a  general  who  said : 
"We  are  backing  the  government"— but  the 
Congolese  troops  who  ousted  that  govern- 
ment were  also  commanded  by  a  French 
officer. 

France's  restraint  would  be  sorely  tested, 
however,  if  the  next  telephone  call  were  to 
come  from  Houphcuet-Bolgny  In  the  Ivory 
Coast.  Houphouet  Is  more  than  a  client  Uke 
Youlou:  he  Is  a  valuable  ally.  Abidjan  Is 
the  hub  of  French  political  and  economic 
power  in  Black  Africa,  and  for  years  Hou- 
phouet has  been  the  main  executor  erf 
French  policy.  After  the  August  crisis  In 
the  Ivory  Coast,  members  of  Houphouet's 
entourage  were  saying  privately,  and  with 
no  known  proof,  that  the  President  already 
has  a  promise  of  French  military  aid  In  case 
of  need.  De  Gaulle  would  then  face  the 
familiar  dilemma  of  a  great  power  dealing 
with  a  client:  a  Houphouet  kept  In  office  by 
French  bayonets  would  be  a  liability,  yet  his 
downfall  would  undermine  the  French  posi- 
tion in  Africa. 

For  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  (and  the  Chinese,  If  they  are  willing 
and  able  to  pay  the  dues),  the  rising  power 
of  the  soldiers  suggests  a  new  arena  of  com- 
petition In  military  aid.  A  typical  cold-war 
auction  took  place  In  Somalia  In  November. 
The  Russians  outbid  the  United  States  for 
the  privilege  of  supplying  arms  to  Somalia, 
a  desperately  poor  East  African  nation  that 
seems  determined  to  press  territorial  claims 
against  Its  relatively  strong  neighbors. 
EthlopU  and  Kenya.  The  United  States 
offered  to  arm  5,000  men,  while  the  Russians- 
much  higher  bid  was  to  equip  a  20,000-man 
army.    For  Somalia's  meager  economy,  even 
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a  5  000-man  army  la  excessive:  20,000  Is  gro- 
tesque, someone,  then,  will  be  called  upon 
to  provide  "defense  support"  to  keep  So- 
malia and  Its  army  afloat. 

More    such    bush -league    arms    races    are 
Ukely    since   the   African   officers,   like   their 
counterparts  everywhere,  have  a  vested  In- 
terest in  bigger  armies  and  more  hardware 
When   the  soldiers   took  over  In  Togo,  the 
army  was  tripled     This  meant  only  500  more 
men.  and  the  cost  wovUd  hardly  register  on 
Pentagon  computers,  but  even  a  comic-opera 
army    places    a    crushing    burden    on    the 
slender  resources  of  African  nations      Even 
before  the  military  risings  of  the  past  year. 
African  governments  were  spending  far  too 
much   on    unneeded   armies:    Ghana   claims 
the  "best  army  In  Africa";   Nigeria  wants  a 
navy  and  has  given  defense  "major  priority 
In    Its    economic    development    plan.       (To 
their  credit,  several  states  have  tried  to  put 
their  soldiers   to   useful   work.     Guinea  has 
tanks  whose  value  Is  limited  to  parades,  but 
Defense  Minister  Podeba  Kelta  claims  that 
the     army     grows     "the     best     bananas     In 
Guinea  ")      As  the  soldiers  establish   them- 
selves   as    the    arbiters    of    African    politics, 
nervous  civilians  are   Impelled   to  raise  the 
military     budget,     diverting     the     resources 
needed  for  development      The  military  may 
be   no  worse   than   the  civilians  they  over- 
throw but  they  are  Ukely  to  be  more  expen- 
sive  and  the  net  effect  of  their  rise  to  power 
can   only   be  to  mire  Africa  still  deeper   In 

Its  poverty.  ^     ..    w 

The  "specter  of  Latin  America  haunts 
many  thoughtful  Africans.  Including  some 
of  the  soldiers.  During  the  crisis  In  Senegal. 
officers  were  heard  to  say;  "Probably  we 
should  take  over  and  run  things,  but  we 
don't  want  to  become  like  Latin  America.  ' 
Since  the  East  African  mutinies,  the  civilian 
rulers  of  Africa  are  even  more  aware  of  the 
problem  of  the  soldiers,  but  as  yet  there  is 
no  evidence  that  they  have  found  a  way  to 
prevent  military  domination  of  politics  from 
becoming  as  common  In  Africa  as  It  is  In 
the  rest  of  the  underdeveloped  world. 
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THE  ARMY  IN  ALASKA  AIDS 
CONSERVATION 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  House 
Resolution  No.  4  of  the  Alaska  SUte 
Legislature  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 

remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House  Resolution  4 
Resolution  relating  to  the  fishery  conserva- 
tion and  propagation  conUlbutlons  of  the 
US.  Army  In  Alaska 

Whereas  the  US.  Army  at  Port  Richardson 
has  always  supported  a  program  of  flsh  and 
game  conservation  and  has  enfc-ced  strict 
adherence  to  flsh  ana  game  regulations;  and 
Whereas  the  Port  Richardson  command  has 
for  5  years  successfully  reared  rainbow  trout 
and  silver  salmon  and  released  them  In  the 
Palmer-Anchorage  area  with  the  result  that 
6-  8-  and  10-pound  rainbow  trout  are  being 
caught  by  civilian  and  military  personnel  In 

that  area;  and  ^      .  ^.  , 

Whereas  In  recognltloi-  of  the  depletion  of 
Alaska's  State  and  flnest  flsh.  the  king  sal- 
mon the  US.  Army  In  Alaska  Is  now  rearing 
13  500  king  salm  i  fry.  an  amount  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  the  curr-nt  commercial 
catch  In  Cook  Inlet;  and 

Whereas  this  program  of  planting  flnger- 
llngs  In  the  depleted  streams  will  assist  na- 
ture m  replenUhlng  the  king  salmon  run: 
Belt 

Resolved.  That  the  post  commander.  Col. 
Pred  C.  Allen,  officers  and  ner  of  Port  Rich- 
ardson are  commended  for  their  participa- 
tion In  and  contributions  to  the  conserva- 
tion and  propagation  of  Alaska's  fishery  re- 
source; and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Honorable  Stephen  Alles.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  and  MaJ.  Gen.  Ned  D. 
Moore.  Commanding  General.  U.S.  Army. 
Alaska. 

Passed  by  the  house  Pebruary  21,  1964. 
Bkuce  Kendall. 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Attest: 

Pateicia  R.  Slack. 
Chief  Cle.  k  of  the  House. 


Mr.  GRUENING.     Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Army  in  Alaska,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mai.  Gen.  Ned  Moore,  in  addition 
to  carrying  out  its  role  of  defender  of 
this  great  northernmost  and  western- 
most bastion  and  bulwark  of  hemispheric 
defense,  most  admirably,  has  been  carry- 
ing on  a  useful  conservation  program. 
It  has  shown  Imagination  in  initiative 
practices  which  have  substantially  in- 
creased the  supply  of  King  Salmon,  once 
Alaska's  greatest  fishery  resource  and 
the  Nation's  greatest  fishery   resource, 
which  was  sorely  depleted— almost  to  ex- 
tinction   before    statehood    under    the 
mismanagement  of  the  Federal  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  while  Alaska  was  a  ter- 
ritory.   The  State  is  making  a  valiant 
effort  to  rebuild  this  resource  and  is  suc- 
ceeding, although  it  faces  a  long  up- 
stream fight. 

The  Legislature  of  Alaska  has  rec- 
ognized the  effective  cooperation  received 
from  the  Army,  and  its  House  Resolu- 
tion 4  acknowledges  its  indebtedness 
to  the  commanding  ofBcer  of  the  Army 
in  Alaska.  Maj.  Gen.  Ned  Moore,  as 
well  as  to  the  post  commander.  Col. 
Pred  C.  Allen,  and  to  the  officers  and 
men  at  Port  Richardson,  which  is  the 
Alaska  Army  headquarters  near  Anchor- 
age. I  join  the  Alaska  legislators  in  ex- 
pressing my  appreciation  of  the  fine  ac- 
tions of  the  Alaska  Command. 


A  SOLUTION  FOR  CYPRUS? 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  I  spoke  regarding  an  admittedly 
drastic  solution  to  Cyprus,  the  transfer 
with  indemnification  and  international 
assistance  of  the  Turks  currently  living 
on  Cypriis  to  the  mainland  of  Turkey. 
At  that  time.  I  referred  to  the  proposal 
as  a  possible  long-term  solution. 

Mr.  President,  events  of  the  last  2  days 
suggest  that  we  can  no  longer  wait  for 
long-term  solutions,  but  will  have  to  act 
promptly  to  prevent  a  civU  war.  In  my 
judgment,  the  proposal  for  transferring 
Turks  from  Cyprus  with  full  indemnifi- 
cation for  property  rights  and  the  great- 
est possible  measure  of  international 
assistance  for  relocating  this  minority 
can  no  longer  be  postponed  as  a  long- 
term  possibility,  but  must  be  considered 
and  evaluated  now. 

I  can  well  understand  the  apprehen- 
sion for  the  long-term  welfare  of  the 
Turkish  minority,  as  well  as  the  basic 
principle  of  representative  government 
by  the  consent  of  the  majority.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  only  way  to  put  an  end 
to  bloodshed  is  to  separate  the  two  na- 
tionalities altogether. 

The  events  of  the  last  few  months 
have  shown  that  the  principle  of  ma- 
jority rule  cannot  be  shelved,  and  that 
in  practice  a  State  which  does  not  rely 


on  majority  rule  for  its  support  cannot 
possess  the  cohesion  and  loyalty  that  is 
necessary  for  the  survival  of  peaceful 
government  and  representative  institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  take  another  look  at  the  entire  frame- 
work of  reference  in  which  it  has  viewed 
the  Cyprus  problem,  to  open  its  eyes  to 
the  realities  of  the  situation  and  to  con- 
sider not  merely  the  day -by -day  diplo- 
matic negotiations  but  also  long-term 
requirements  for  the  continuation  of 
government  of  any  kind  on  Cyprus. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  enough  for  the 
United  States  merely  to  offer  to  pay  for 
a  sizable  portion  of  a  United  Nations 
peacekeeping    force.    Our    Government 
officials  always  seem  to  be  very  generous 
In    offering    the    American    taxpayers' 
money  to  meet  an  immediate  crisis  situ- 
ation.   Would  it  not  be  more  useful  to 
apply  a  little  more  imagination  and  fore- 
sight in  the  negotiation  of  permanent 
settlements  and  a  little  less  cash  for  care- 
taker operations?     So  far.  the  United 
States  has  been  stuck  with  the  major 
part  of  the  cost  of  U.N.  peacekeeping  in 
the  Middle  East.  In  Kashmir,  and  In  the 
Congo,  while  we  have  advanced  very  few 
proposals  for  final  settlement  of  any  of 
these  issues.     I  see  very  little  virtue  in 
dunning   the  American   taxpayer  once 
again  for  a  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing force  that  will  have  no  further  au- 
thority  than   to   protect   an   untenable 
status  quo.  unless  at  the  same  time  we 
explore  with  vigor  and  new  Insights  a 
permanent  solution  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  an  excellent  column  written  by 
Walter  Llppmann  In  which  he  comes  to  a 
similar  conclusion  that  a  drastic  solu- 
tion, a  transfer  of  population,  may  be 
the  best  answer  in  the  short  run  as  well 
as  In  the  long  run. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

On  ctpeus 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 
The  United  Nations  has  been  asked  to 
take  on  a  thankless  and  difficult  task  In 
Cyprus,  and  almost  certainly  It  wUl  be  best 
to  regard  the  enterprise  as  providing  not  a 
solution  to  the  conflict  but  a  sedative  and 

The  prevaUlng  fact  in  Cyprus  Is  that  83 
percent  of  the  people  are  Greeks  and  only 
17  percent  are  Turks.  Pew  of  them  have 
any  sense  of  their  Cyprlot  nationality. 
The  crucial  problem  Is  whether  they  can 
live  together  again,  as  they  have  for  many 
hundreds  of  years  In  the  past,  and  if  so. 
on  what  terms. 

The  U.N.  has  no  solution  for  this  prob- 
lem and  what  It  U  really  being  called  on 
to  do  Is  to  police  the  island  because  the 
government  of  Cyprus  does  not  do  It. 

Policing  the  Island  to  pacify  and  to  stop 
the  killing  Is.  of  course,  the  first  condition. 
But  we  have  to  look  beyond  that,  and  the 
question  we  must  consider  Is  what  might 
be  a  workable  solution. 

We  mxist  assume,  I  should  think,  that 
whatever  one  may  think  of  Archbtehop  Ma- 
karlos.  events  have  proved  the  validity  of 
his  claim  that  the  constitution  which  was 
worked  out  In  1959  has  proved  to  be  un- 
workable. The  veto  power  of  the  17  per- 
cent Turkish  minority  Is  surely  excessive 
On  the  other  hand,  we   must  also  suppose 


that  It  will  be  very  difficult  Indeed  to  sep- 
arate the  Greek  and  the  Turkish  people  into 
a  kind  of  cantonal  confederation  on  the 
Swiss  model.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  such 
a  solution,  which  requires  so  high  a  degree 
of  political  maturity.  Is  that  It  Is  likely  to 
come  to  grief  owing  to  the  contrary  pull 
of  Greece  on  the  Greek  Cyprlots  and  of 
Turkey  on  the  Turkish  Cyprlots. 

Many  observers  have  come  to  believe  that 
the  trouble  requires  drastic  surgery  and 
that  the  only  hope  of  achieving  peace  Is 
by  way  of  an  exchange  of  populations,  or  of 
populations  and  territories.  Involving  Cy- 
prus. Turkey,  and  Greece. 

One  such  proposal  Is  that  Istanbul's  80,000 
Greeks  change  places  with  Cyprus'  103.000 
Turks.  But  the  ways  of  life  of  these  two 
populations  are  so  different  that  an  exchange 
would  probably  be  disruptive  to  the  people 
involved  and  costly  to  the  governments  re- 
sponsible for  their  welfare.  Arnold  Toyn- 
bee.  who  knows  the  Middle  East  well,  has 
suggested  the  possibility  of  moving  Greeks 
from  Thrace  Into  Cyprus,  and  moving  Turks 
from  Cyprus  Into  Thrace.  But  the  differ- 
ence between  the  climate  of  Cyprus  and 
Thrace  presents  an  obstacle  to  this  solution. 
Another  Idea  has  been  to  exchange  the 
Greeks  of  the  G  eek  Island  of  Lesbos,  or  of 
Rhodes,  with  the  Turks  of  Cyprus  and  give 
the  Island  to  Turkey.  Cjrprlot  nationality 
would  then  be  extinguished;  "enosls"  would 
be  achieved:  Greece  would  gain  the  revenues 
of  Cyprus;  Turkey  would  gain  an  island  In 
sight  of  the  Turkish  mainland. 

In  view  of  the  condition  of  Inflamed  na- 
tionalism which  now  prevails  In  both  Greece 
and  Turkey,  such  exchanges  do  not  look 
very  feasible.  What  else  Is  worth  thinking 
about?  Of  all  the  Ideas  which  I  have 
heard,  the  one  that  seems  to  me  the  most 
plausible  Is  that  there  might  be  a  migration 
of  some  conslde-able  part  of  the  Turkish 
minority  from  the  Island  onto  the  Turkish 
mainland.  This  Idea  can  be  entertained,  of 
course,  only  If  the  migration  Is  not  forced, 
only  If  the  Turkish  Cyprlots  who  remain  are 
fully  secured,  only  if  those  who  migrate  are 
Indemnified  for  the  property  they  leave  be- 
hind, and  only  If  generous  povlslon  Is  made 
for  reestablishing  them  on  the  Turkish 
mainland. 

What  will  be  Indispensable  Is  that  the 
Turkish  Government  and  people  should  wel- 
come their  returning  kinsmen.  Is  that  In- 
conceivable? The  Turks  too.  Indeed  the 
Turks  most  of  all,  have  a  vital  Interest  In 
not  being  at  war  with  Greece  and  they  have 
a  vltel  Interest  In  preserving  the  NATO 
alliance.  They  must  know  that  Cyprxis  can 
neve-  be  a  part  of  Turkey  and  that  Cyprus 
Is  In  fact  predominantly  a  Greek  Island. 

If  Prime  Minister  Inonu  were  to  take  the 
Initiative  In  seeking  a  solution,  he  would 
lose  nothing  that  Is  really  vital  and  substan- 
tial to  Turkey.  On  the  contrary,  he  would 
augment  greatly  the  security  and  the  Inter- 
national prestige  of  his  country. 


DRAirr  STUDY 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
encouraging  to  note  that  more  and  more 
people  are  recognizing  the  patchwork 
problems  of  manpower,  both  military  and 
civilian,  as  vital  to  our  Nation's  security. 
To  remedy  the  appalling  lack  of  infor- 
mation in  this  area,  I  proposed  on  Janu- 
ary 16  a  commission  to  study  the  selec- 
tive service  system. 

Many  Members  of  the  other  body  have 
expressed  Interest  In  Introducing  bills  to 
study  the  inadequacies  and  inequities 
in  our  present  approach  to  military 
manpower.  Yesterday.  Representative 
Thomas  C.  Curtis  introduced  a  bill  to 
provide  for  a  sweeping  study  of  man- 
power problems  by  an  ad  hoc  joint  com- 


mittee. Representatives  Halpern.  Barry. 
and  Lindsay  have  introduced  proposals 
focusing  on  the  inadequacies  and  in- 
equities of  the  draft.  I  hope  that  these 
proposals  will  receive  speedy  considera- 
tion. 

The  awakening  of  America  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  Issue  Is  proof  of  the 
fact  that  this  coimtry  can  no  longer 
afford  merely  to  run  to  catch  up  with 
the  past  at  home  and  abroad.  We  must 
at  the  same  time  devote  more  of  our 
energies  to  planning  for  the  future  so 
that  we  may  keep  abreast  of  history. 
Continued  neglect  of  our  Nation's  youth 
would  inflict  serious  damage  on  our 
future  economic  and  military  strength. 
Widespread  evasion  of  the  draft  has 
come  to  be  a  serious  problem  In  admin- 
istration of  the  selective  service  system. 
Have  we  paused  to  consider  that  this 
so-called  evasion  mentality  might  be. 
in  large  part,  a  reaction  to  the  inequities 
in  the  system?  Is  It  any  wonder  that 
young  men  seeing  their  peers  deferred 
because  of  marriage  or  graduate  study 
consider  this  system  unfair? 

Are  we  really  challenging  our  young 
men,  demanding  their  highest  rather 
than  their  second-  or  third-best  per- 
formance? Do  we  know  whether  there  is 
any  correlation  between  lack  of  interest 
among  young  men  in  military  training 
and  possible  inadequacies  of  this  pro- 
gram? Why  is  it  that  80  percent  of  our 
draftees,  and  73  percent  of  our  enlistees 
do  not  reenlist? 

How  does  a  system  that  keeps  many 
young  men  up  In  the  air  for  4  or  5 
years  and  often  longer  affect  their  fu- 
tures? Many  employers  are  reluctant  to 
hire  a  man  of  20  or  22  or  25  who  Is 
eligible  for  the  draft.  We  have  to  de- 
cide whether  they  should  be  Inducted 
at  18  or  19.  rather  than  at  23.  as  most 
are  now. 

These,  Mr.  President,  are  only  a  few 
of  the  questions  that  the  Commission  to 
be  established  under  S.  2432  will  seek  to 
answer.  This  group  of  highly  qualified 
and  concerned  civilians  and  representa- 
tives of  the  military  might  also  tackle  a 
problem  that  has  never  been  thoroughly 
studied;  namely,  the  cost  of  a  program 
that  encourages  enormous  turnover  and 
staggering  training  demands,  as  opposed 
to  a  more  professional  program  based  on 
higher  Incentives.  Would  the  latter  ap- 
proach cost  more,  or  less,  in  the  long 
run? 

These  questions  must  be  solved  before 
the  Universal  Military  Training  Act 
comes  before  Congress  again  In  1967. 
They  must  be  answered.  In  the  Interest 
of  our  youth,  of  our  economy,  and  of  our 
national  security. 


DA'VID  LAWRENCE  RECEIVES  HIGH 
AWARD 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  country's  leading  and  most  respected 
journalists  was  awarded  another  high 
honor,  when  the  American  Legion  pre- 
sented him  with  its  1964  Journalistic 
Achievement  Award  on  March  2. 

Mr.  Lawrence's  remarks  in  accepting 
the  award  provide  food  for  thought  for 
all  Americans.  They  are  tsrplcal  of  his 
keen  Insight  Into  problems  of  the  day. 


Mr.  Pr^sldeht,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Lawrence's  acceptance  remarks 
as  well  as  the  closing  remarks  of  Mr. 
C.  D.  DeLoach,  chairman  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  Nsitional  Public  Relations 
Commission  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Acceptance  of  1964  Journalistic  Achieve- 
ment Award  bt  David  Lawrence  of  US. 
News  &  World  Report  at  American  Le- 
gion's Fourth  Annual  Washington  Con- 
ference 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  profoundly 
grateful  for  this  honor — this  award.  It 
makes  me  feel  very  happy  to  be  chosen  by 
the  American  Legion,  for  which  organization 
I  have  had  through  the  years  a  deep  feeling 
of  respect — In  fact,  something  of  envy,  be- 
cause I  was  never  eligible  to  join  the  Ameri- 
can Legion. 

Somehow  or  another  I  tried  hard  enough, 
but  a  colonel  In  the  War  Department  ex- 
plained to  me  that  It  would  be  very  expen- 
sive for  the  U.S.  Government  to  accept  me 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  because  I  was  unfortu- 
nate In  having  very  little  sight  In  my  left 
eye.  And  he  explained  In  great  detail  that, 
If  anything  happened  to  the  other  eye,  I'd  be 
a  financial  burden  on  the  Government  for 
the  rest  of  my  life. 

I  wasn't  dlscoviraged  by  that.  I  had  hopes 
that  maybe  the  draft  people  would  over- 
look It,  but  they  disqualified  me,  too. 

But  my  life  was  nevertheless  Interwoven 
a  good  bit  with  the  military.  I'd  been  on 
the  Texas  border  In  1911  where  the  7th 
Cavalry  was  stationed.  I  was  there  a  few 
months  watching  the  events  there  In  con- 
nection with  the  Mexican  Revolution,  and 
had  the  unique  experience  of  finding  myself 
Just  between  the  two  firing  lines  one  day 
when  I  discovered  that  bullets  could  pene- 
trate billboards. 

In  fact,  those  of  us  who  covered  the  War 
Department  In  those  days  had  some  very  in- 
teresting contacts  with  the  military.  One 
that  I  win  always  recall  Is  the  many  briefings 
we  had  from  a  young  major  called  Douglas 
Mac  Arthur.  He  was  dressed  In  civilian 
clothes,  and  he  sometimes  kept  his  feet  on 
the  desk  and  was  most  Informal.  He  talked 
about  everything  except  the  military— asked 
us  about  Congress  and  what  not — until  sud- 
denly, when  war  broke  out,  he  told  us  he 
was  leaving,  that  It  was  his  ambition  to  be- 
come a  brigadier  general,  and  he  couldn't  do 
that  by  staying  In  Washington. 

And,  oddly  enough,  that  very  day  the 
Secretary  of  War  told  us  that,  while  he  was 
sorry  that  MacArthur  was  leaving,  he  was 
willing  to  wager  he'd  come  back  some  day 
as  Chief  of  Staff.  And  that  was  the  high 
regard  In  which  he  was  held  even  In  those 
early  days. 

Well,  the  Impact  of  war  on  all  of  us  was 
considerable.  It  seems  all  through  my  life 
there  has  been  some  episode  or  some  event 
that  has  emphasized  war.  In  the  early  years, 
of  course,  prior  to  World  War  I,  we  had  wit- 
nessed the  Spanish-American  War.  Ill  never 
forget  the  National  Guard  regiments  march- 
ing to  the  armories  for  that  war.  Ill  not 
forget  the  return  of  the  troops  from  the 
Spanish-American  War.  In  those  days  some- 
how or  another  the  troops  enlisted  from  the 
same  city  and  the  same  town,  and  they  all 
went  away  together  and  they  came  back  to- 
gether— something  that  dldnt  happen  with 
the  subsequent  wars. 

And  we  were  passing  through  a  period  of 
wars.  The  Russo-Japanese  War  was  on  in 
1904,  and  we  all  sympathized  with  the 
Japanese. 

Back  In  1912  we  were  hearing  all  about  the 
naval  holiday  and  how  Winston  Churchill — 
then  Naval  Secretary — was  trying  to  make 
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p«ace  through  disarmament— the  same  kind 
ofthlng  you  hear  today.  We  heard  much 
talk  about  German  mllltarlam— we  call  It 
imperlalUm  now.  but  It  was  the  same  kind 
of  factor  that  disturbs  world  peace  today. 
And  we  ourselves  became  Involved  then  be- 
cause our  ships  on  the  ocean  were  sunk  with 
passengers   aboard— unarmed  ships 

And  we  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
preparedness.  In  fact,  that  was  the  begin- 
ning of  my  education  on  the  subject  of  mili- 
tary preparedness  for  war,  I  think  I've  seen 
It  happen  again  and  again  that  there  la  a  lot 
of  talk  about  preparedness,  but  there's  never 
an  adequate  amount  of  It. 

And  so.  soon  we  were  In  the  war— World 
War  I  The  Germans  thought  we  would 
never  go  to  war.  We  had  made  protests  and 
sent  notes.  A  political  campaign  had  been 
won  on  the  Issue— "He  kept  us  out  of  war. 
Then.  In  March  of  1917.  the  Germans  de- 
cided to  take  a  chance  and  alnk  our  ships 
without  warning,  feeling  that  we  couldn  t 
get  over  there  In  time  to  affect  the  reault. 

I  remember  writing  In  my  dispatch— I  was 
then  with  the  New  York  Evening  Post— 
a  story  that  we  would  put  2  million  men  In 
France.  I  think  It  was  one  of  the  first 
atorles  written  giving  that  figure.  And  the 
skepUcs  arose.  The  editor  of  the  paper  him- 
self took  issue  with  me.  He  said  he  dldnt 
see  how  this  Idea  could  ever  be  carried  out— 
we  couldnt  put  2  million  men  in  Prance. 
But  we  did. 

And  BO  we  went  through  that  war.  It  was 
a  very  quick  war.  somehow.  I  remember  a 
bHeflng  In  the  War  Department.  Just  about 
10  days  before  the  armistice  A  group  of 
us— newspapermen— were  watching  a  gen- 
eral point  to  the  various  poslUons  of  the 
troops  on  the  map.  and  one  of  us  spoke  up 
when  he  finished  and  said.  "Why.  we've  Just 
about  won  the  war."  And  he  looked  non- 
chalantly at  the  map  and  said.  "Yea.  I  guess 
so  "  And  It  seemed  no  surprise  to  us.  but  It 
was  to  the  general  public— that  the  war  was 
over  so  soon 

Within  10  days  after  the  armistice  I  went 
with  the  other  correspondents  abroad  to 
cover  the  peace  conference  We  tossed 
around  on  a  little  3.000-ton  ship  on  the 
ocean.  When  we  got  to  Brest,  we  were  told 
we  couldn't  land  unless  we  were  vaccinated. 
And  some  major  who  came  aboard  from  the 
military  base  at  Brest  happened  to  notice 
me  He  had  seen  me  around  the  White 
House  once,  and  decided  perhaps  I  was  worth 
cultivating  or  something.  Anyway  he  In- 
vited me  to  go  alone  ashore  while  the  other 
correspondents  argued  the  question  of  the 
vaccinations.  We  were  all  anxious  to  see 
President  Wilson  enter  Paris  the  next  day. 
And  sooner  or  later  the  argument  was  over 
and  all  the  newsmen  landed. 

My  newly  found  friend  decided,  moreover, 
that  I  ought  to  have  an  escort  Into  Paris 
And  after  dinner  with  the  commandant  and 
several  officers— I  was  quite  a  VIP.  It 
seemed— the  next  day  I  had  attached  to  me 
a  fine  officer— a  captain  He  had  been  in 
the  Lafayette  EscadrlUe  and  distinguished 
himself  as  a  flier  He  was  chosen  to  show 
me  Paris,  because  Id  never  been  there  before. 
Well,  we  arrived  the  next  morning  on  the 
train  He  pointed  out  my  hotel  and  said 
goodby  That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  him 
But  apparently  it  was  a  good  way  to  get  to 
Paris,  even  In  those  days. 

I  saw  the  review  of  the  troops  at  Chau- 
mont  on  Christmas  day.  President  Wilson 
was  there.  It  was  a  snowy,  rainy  day.  And 
I'll  never  forget  that  scene.  Its  photo- 
graphed in  my  mind— seeing  thoee  troops 
plow  through  the  snow  for  the  review,  but  no 
one.  of  course,  being  hurt  as  the  war  was 

OTW. 

I  saw.  of  course,  some  of  the  battlefields 
there — some  of  the  French  regiments  had 
been  buried  alive  due  to  the  bombing. 

And.  of  course,  we  went  to  London  and 
Italy  with  President  Wilson,  and  then  the  big 
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conferences  began  In  Paris  on  how  to  make 
peace  in  this  world— an  argument  that  has 
been  continuous  ever  since. 

We  in  this  country  didn't  favor  any  en- 
tanglement. The  League  of  Nations  Idea 
was  fought  very  bitterly,  and  we  dldn  t  enter 
the  League  But  nevertheless  Europe  went 
on  without  us  from  one  kind  of  a  crUls  to 
another.  ^^     . 

I  was  in  Berlin  in  1933  and  saw  the  in- 
fiatlon  when  you  paid  a  million  marks  for 
a  uxl  ride.  And  Europe  was  gradually  dU- 
integratlng.  We  hadn't  thought  about  any 
foreign  aid  then.  We  didn't  give  any  help  to 
Europe,  and  soon  Europe  was  at  the  mercy  of 
Hitler,  who  built  up  a  military  machine. 

As  we  remember  the  tremendous  events  of 
that  era.  it  seemed  Impossible  to  bring  na- 
tions together  Into  some  kind  of  an  effective 
organization  that  could  prevent  war  From 
1341  to  1945  we  saw  some  of  the  same  things 
we  had  seen  before— natUns  lined  up  to  make 
war  on  the  same  Issues:  militarism  and 
autocracy.  President  Wilson  had.  In  his  first 
war  message,  said.  "We  were  not  at  war  with 
the  German  people,  we  were  at  war  with  the 
German  autocracy." 

And  more  and  more  our  difficulties  arose 
with  government*— individual  govern- 
ments— which  had  assumed  great  power. 
And  that's  the  big.  big  purale  In  the  world 
today— how  to  reach  the  people  behind  the 
autocracies  that  do  iwevall.  For  the  situa- 
tion hasn't  changed. 

The  atomic  bomb  has  changed  It  to  some 
extent.  Ill  never  forget  the  time  General 
Marshall  told  us  after  the  second  bomb  had 
been  dropped  on  Nagasaki— told  a  group  of 
us  at  the  Pentagon— that  we  didn't  have 
many  bombs,  but  we  wanted  the  enemy  to 
think  we  had  a  lot.  And  so  we  had  to  drop 
the  second  one  to  make  an  impression,  be- 
cause there  was  a  fear  the  Japcmese  would 
think  we  had  only  one. 

The  bomb  has  become  most  Important  in 
affecting  the  whole  attitude  of  peoples  to- 
ward war.  A  good  deal  of  this  scare  has 
swept  the  world.  And  yet.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  we  have  missed  the  point 
about  the  bomb— which  Is  that,  whenever  a 
weapon  of  war  becomes  dangerous  to  both 
sides,  there  Is  a  Uclt  understanding  that  It 
will  never  be  used. 

In  World  War  I  we  were  fearful  of  chem- 
ical warfare — gas  particularly — but  we  soon 
discovered  It  would  hurt  both  sides,  and  it 
wasn't  used  very  much. 

And  now  the  big  danger  is  not  so  much 
from  the  bomb,  but  the  kind  of  wars  we 
shall  have  without  the  bomb.  After  all.  we 
talk  again  and  again  of  limited  war.  We 
don't  know  what  kind  of  a  war  we'll  have  to 
fight.  We  do  know  that  If  the  spirit  of  a 
people  Isn't  strong,  if  it  Unt  resolute,  if  it 
Isn't  conscious  of  the  Importance  of  sacri- 
fice, you  can  have  bigger  and  bigger  losses 
through  war. 

I've  always  thought  that  one  of  the  great 
values  of  the  American  Legion  has  been  its 
reminder  to  us  of  the  sacrifices  that  Indi- 
viduals have  made  In  war  War  has  become 
very  mechanical  and  massive,  but  sacrifices 
are  still.  It  seems  to  me.  Individual. 

And.  after  all.  If  we  do  not  have  a  spirit  of 
patriotism,  our  Government  is  Inclined  to 
become  passive,  acquiescent,  and  sooner  or 
later  we  find  ourselves  in  war.  The  enemy 
misconstrues  Indifference  to  war  as  Irreso- 
'uteness  and  sometimes  as  cowardice.  Twice 
jve've  seen  that  happen. 

The  German  Kaiser  misconstrued  us  In 
World  War  I.  and  Hitler  misconstrued  us  in 
World  War  II.  They  were  sure  they  could 
win  the  war  before  we  could  be  of  any  help 
to  the  Allies. 

And  now  as  we  look  around  the  world  and 
see  the  many,  many  trouble  spoU.  and  the 
places  where  a  small  war  can  become  a  big 
war,  It's  very  Important  that  none  of  the 
Western  nations — not  one  of  them — should 
show  any  evidence  of  irresoluteness.  Indif- 


ference, or  pacifism,  because  that's  the  cer- 
tain path  to  war. 

We.  of  course,  must  be  prepared  militarily, 
by  all  means,  for  every  contingency— and  It's 
expensive.  But  somehow  I  feel  we  neglect 
to  prepare  to  use  the  biggest  force  in  toe 
world  today— we  call  It  "moral  force."  The 
phrase  U  often  used,  but  the  meaning  of  it 
isn't  very  widely  understood.  Moral  force 
is  not  Just  a  preachment,  it's  not  merely  a 
reiteration  of  Ideals.  Moral  force  Is  the  at- 
tempt to  penetrate  the  minds  of  the  peoples 
of  other  countries  and  to  impress  upon  them 
the  differences  we  see  between  right  and 
wrong.  We  have  never  really  used  moral 
force  to  the  extent  that  we  can. 

President  Wilson  applied  It  in  the  period 
after  World  War  I.  It  received  wide  ac- 
claim But  no  formula  was  ever  developed. 
In  recent  years  we  have  uUllzed  what  we 
call  "psychological  weapons."  We  ve  trlea 
to  do  it  by  radio  broadcasts.  But  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  machinery  for  pr^entlng 
our  view  Is  not  so  important  as  the  kind 
of  views  we  have  and  the  kind  of  views  we 

**Were  often  scared  and  intimidated.  We 
decline  to  speak  out  positively.  eamesOy. 
sincerely  to  the  other  peoples  of  the  world 
for  fear  of  offending  their  governmenU. 

Other  governments,  on  the  other  hand— 
the  Communist  side,  for  Instance— speak  out 
quite  plainly.  But  we  seem  hesitant  to  call 
a  spade  a  spade.  All  these  troubles  In  Africa 
and  Latin  America  and  southeast  Asia  today 
are  attributable  to  Moscow  and  Pelplng^ 
We  know  the  source  of  the  trouble.  But 
somehow  we  avoid  placing  the  blame  where 

It  belongs  _.„  .      _  ^.^ 

As  population  grows,  there  will  be  a  ten- 
dency for  autocracy  to  grow,  for  a  centrallaa- 
tlon  of  power  to  grow  In  various  counU-les. 
It's  going  to  be  harder  to  prevent  conflicts 
and  clashes  when  small  units,  segments  of 
a  country,  control  the  whole  apparatus.  It  s 
even  more  Important  for  mass  commumca- 
Uon  method*  to  be  developed  so  that  idea* 
can  be  transported  across  boundaries  and 
behind  Iron  Curtains,  so  that  people  on  the 
other  side  wUl  know  the  friendliness  and 
the  desire  for  peace  of  the  people  on  this  aide 
of  those  barriers. 

It's  a  tremendous  challenge.  It  will  not  oe 
met  by  merely  building  more  and  more 
weapons,  important  though  they  may  be. 
It  has  to  be  met  by  intelligent  leadenshlp. 
by  a  leadership  that  is  not  cowed  by  threaU 
or  bluffs  from  the  other  side,  but  insUts  on 
telling  the  truth.  ^.♦♦^ 

We  have  to  st«er  by  principle— no  matter 
what  the  pain,  or  the  anguish,  or  the  cost. 
For  the  only  way  to  enhance  your  preatlg^ 
the  only  way  to  Insure  peace— U  to  be  ready 
to  make  the  sacrifice. 

The  American  Legion  organization  la  a 
living  reminder  of  the  sacrifices  men  have 
made  In  the  past.  Those  men  are  not  here 
Many  of  you  who  have  fought  beside  them 
remember  them.  And  the  American  Leglra 
lives  on  to  remind  those  who  have  stayed 
behind  that  the  sacrifices  made  by  those  men 
shall  never  be  In  vain. 
Thank  you. 

CLOSING  mCMAKKS  BT  M*    C.  0.  DILOACH,  CHAIB- 
MAN.  NATIONAL  PUBLIC  BKLATIONB  COMMISSION 

ICr  Lawrence,  the  ttmellneas  of  your  re- 
marks cannot  help  but  portray  the  excellent 
personality  and  sincerity  that  you  possess 
yourself— a  sincerity  which  within  itaelf 
speaks  of  your  great  love  of  God  and  coun- 
try, and  your  great  reco^lUon  of  the  prob- 
lems that  we  face. 

The  American  Legion  la  an  organlBatlon 
that  haa  grown  up  In  maturity,  that  faces 
these  rMponaiblllUes  and  wUl  continue  to 
face  them  as  we  carry  on  our  conventtona. 
our  meeUngs.  our  humanitarian  sacxlQcea 
We  want  you  to  know  that  we  had  all  these 
thought*  in  mind  when  we  selected  you  to 
be  the  recipient  of  our  19«4  JournalUtic 
Award. 


Gentlemen.  I  would  like  to  call  on  the  Na- 
tional Chaplain,  Rev.  John  Howard,  to  an- 
nounce benediction. 


FIFTH   ANNIVE31SARY   OF  PASSAGE 
OF  HAWAII  STATEHOOD  BILL 

Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President,  5  years 
ago  today  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  passed  legislation  that  provided 
for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Hawaii 
into  the  Union.  It  was  a  decision  more 
significant  to  the  people  of  Hawaii  than 
any  other  taken  by  a  Congress  in  the 
long  years  after  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
became  an  American  Territory  in  1900. 

No  other  event  has  focused  interna- 
tional attention  on  Hawaii  as  a  "show- 
case for  democracy"  more  clearly  and 
dramatically.  Hawaii's  distinction  does 
not  rest  alone  on  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
only  Island  State  among  the  50 ;  nor  does 
it  rest  on  the  fact  that  its  climate  is  more 
salubrious;  nor  that  its  sun-drenched 
sandy  beaches,  its  cloud-bathed  volcanic 
peaks,  and  verdant  subtropical  greenery 
and  flowers  are  more  dazzling  and  pic- 
turesque. Any  visitor  to  the  50th 
State — and  we  had  nearly  half  a  million 
of  them  last  year — can  attest  to  these 
observations.  We  are  proud  of  these 
scenic  and  climatic  assets;  they  make 
Hawaii  the  fabulous  tourist  paradise 
that  it  is. 

But  it  is  the  people  of  Hawaii  them- 
selves who  give  the  Island  State  its  par- 
ticular uniqueness.  No  other  State  has 
a  population  as  cosmopolitan  in  its  com- 
position, outlook,  and  cultural  back- 
ground. 

There,  on  our  island  archipelago,  have 
been  brought  together  the  diverse  races 
from  East  and  West,  blending  the  cul- 
tures of  the  ancient  Orient  and  the 
modem  Occident.  Out  of  diversity  the 
people  have  found  unity. 

They  are  one  as  Americans  even 
though  the  color  of  their  skin  and  the 
ancestral  lineage  of  the  various  ethnic 
groups  vary  widely.  Despite  the  varied 
background  differences,  the  people  are 
bound  together  in  common  dedication  to 
the  highest  ideals  of  brotherhood  and 
himianity. 

They  have  learned  to  live  with  each 
other,  to  respect  the  dignity  and  self- 
esteem  of  all  men,  regardless  of  such 
superficial  irrelevancies  as  race  or  color. 

On  this  fifth  anniversary  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Hawaii  statehood  bill  by 
Congress,  I  am  moved  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  harmonious 
race  relations  in  Hawaii — not  primarily 
to  praise  the  record  of  racial  amity  of 
my  State,  which  though  excellent  is  not 
perfect,  but  to  Implore  the  Members  of 
this  august  body  to  rise  to  the  historic 
challenge  before  us  and  enact  meaning- 
ful civil  rights  legislation. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  to  suggest 
that  others  "do  as  Hawaii  has  done"  In 
the  matter  of  race  relations.  Each 
State  and  region  has  its  own  problems. 

But  in  dealing  with  the  civil  rights  of 
Americans,  we  are  morally  bound  to  do 
all  we  can  to  assure  that  basic  constitu- 
tional rights  guaranteeing  equality  to  all 
our  citizens  are  not  denied  any  one  on 
account  of  race  or  color. 

Justice  delayed  is  justice  denied.  A 
century  Is  a  long  time  for  the  wheels  of 


Justice  to  turn  for  the  one-tenth  of  our 
population  who  are  still  struggling  for 
their  civil  rights.  The  time  is  long  over- 
due for  action  to  extend  Justice  and 
equality  imder  the  law  to  all  Americans. 
The  Senate  should  move  decisively  to 
enact  a  strong  and  effective  civil  rights 
bill. 

SUPPORT  FOR  TRUTH  IN  PACK- 
AGING   BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  recent  release  by  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business  sup- 
porting Senator  Hart's  legislation  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer  by  establishing  truth 
in  packaging. 

Mr.  C.  Wilson  Harder,  president  of  the 
federation,  states  that  79  percent  of 
their  membership  have  endorsed  this 
measure.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  release  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

TauTH  nr  Packaoino 

At  least  one  section  of  the  consiimer  pro- 
tection program  requested  by  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  will  be  strongly  suppwrted 
by  the  Nation's  independent  business  pro- 
prietors, C.  Wilson  Harder,  president  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness said  today.  He  said  that  while  inde- 
pendent entrepreneurs  have  not  voted  on 
other  segments  of  the  program,  they  have 
voted  by  a  majOTity  of  79  percent  in  favor 
of  the  "truth  In  packaging  bUl"  Inttoduced 
last  session  by  Senator  Pbiuf  Hakt  of 
Michigan. 

In  addition  to  the  protection  to  consumers 
provided  for  in  this  measure,  cvirrent  pack- 
aging practices  are  working  a  great  hard- 
ship on  the  wholesaler  and  retailer,  as  well 
as  the  regional  packers. 

"Most  packaging  changes,"  he  said,  "are 
merely  ginunlcks  such  as  special  packs  car- 
rying the  legend  '10  cents  off'  or  some  other 
claim.  In  most  cases  these  are  merely  forc- 
ing devices  which  for  the  time  such  an  offer 
lasts,  the  stock  of  merchandise  In  that  cate- 
gory In  trade  channels  Is  obsoleted,  making  It 
necessary  for  the  wholesaler  and  retailer  to 
stock  additional  supplies  of  the  Item  because 
of  the  special  deal  pack  and  hold  back  their 
regular  Inventories  of  the  item  until  the 
gimmick  has  run  Its  course." 

Another  damage  siistained  from  the  pres- 
ent packaging  maneuvers,  he  said,  is  suffered 
by  the  regional  packers  competing  against 
a  few  big  national  combines. 

Often  when  the  huge  national  marketing 
complex  cannot  by  other  means  drive  the 
competing  brands  of  a  regional  operation 
off  the  retail  shelves,  he  said,  they  will  put 
a  product  into  so  many  different  odd  size 
and  weight  packages,  that  It  requires  all  the 
shelf  space  the  retailer  can  allot  to  a  par- 
ticular Item  to  carry  these  various  sizes,  with 
the  result  that  the  local  and  regional  brands 
are  fcx-ced  out. 

This  also  results,  he  continued.  In  pricing 
systems  that  are  deceptive  to  the  consumer 
and  lead  her  to  believe  that  she  is  getting 
more  for  her  money  than  offered  by  a  regional 
brand,  when  in  actuality,  she  Is  paying  for 
more. 

"After  all,"  he  commented,  "all  the  enor- 
mous extra  cost  of  this  extra  packaging  de- 
signed to  deceive  must  be  Included  in  the 
costs  of  production.  Thus,  the  deceived  pay 
for  being  deceived,  not  to  mention  the  in- 
creased wholesaling  and  retailing  costs  in- 
curred in  shifting  merchandise  back  and 
forth   because   of  special   deal   packages." 


WHO  WILL  DEPEND  THE  POOR  MAN? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
February,  1964,  Issue  of  the  Kiwanis 
magazine  carried  an  excellent  article  on 
the  problem  of  providing  adequate  rep- 
resentation for  indigent  defendants  In 
criminal  cases.  Both  the  House  and 
Senate  have  now  passed  legislation  to 
cope  with  this  problem.  This  Is  the  first 
time  In  its  Icmg  history  that  the  legisla- 
tion has  won  the  approval  of  both  bodies. 
One  of  the  major  differences  between 
the  two  versions  of  S.  1057,  the  Crim- 
inal Justice  Act  of  1964.  is  the  inclusion, 
in  the  Senate  bill,  of  the  public  defender 
program  as  one  of  the  plans  available 
under  specified  conditions  to  the  Federal 
courts.  As  the  Kiwanis  article.  "Who 
Will  Defend  the  Poor  Man?"  sets  out. 
the  experience  with  the  public  defender 
offices  on  the  State  and  local  level  com- 
pares quite  favorably  with  the  other 
methods  of  affording  representation  both 
in  terms  of  the  quality  of  the  individual 
professional  service  and  the  cost  to  the 
community  at  large. 

Significantly,  the  language  In  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  pending  Wll  provides 
that  the  option  is  only  avtdlable  to  the 
Federal  courts  when  it  is  clearly  demon- 
strated that  the  caseload  is  substantial 
enough  to  warrant  the  establishment  of 
such  an  office  and  its  operation  would  be 
distinctly  more  economical  than  the  oth- 
er available  alternatives. 

Because  of  the  timeliness  of  this  arti- 
cle as  S.  1057  is  taken  up  in  conference 
and  its  well-considered  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  a  public  defender  office,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  the  article 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Who'll  Detind  th«  Poob  Man? 
(By  Ted  J.  Rakstls) 
I  told  you  for  the  fifth  time.  Sergeant — I 
was  passing  that  warehouse  on  my  way  to 
the  grocery.  Joseph  B.,  an  xmemployed  day 
laborer,  looked  up  helplessly  into  the  face  (rf 
the  burly  police  officer.  "I  didnt  slug  no 
vratohman,  and  I  don't  know  nothing  about 
a  robbery.  A  guy  seen  me  carrying  a  bag  of 
groceries  back  to  my  house.  You  find  him; 
hell  tell  you  I'm  innocent." 

The  policeman  shrugged.  He'd  heard  be- 
fore about  mysterious  witnesses  who  could 
supposedly  ruin  the  State's  open  and  shut 
case.  "Take  him  back  to  his  cell,"  the  ser- 
geant ordered  a  patrolman.  Then  to  Joe: 
"It's  a  touching  story,  friend.  Tell  it  to  your 
lawyer." 

Joseph  B.  badly  needed  a  high-powered 
criminal  lawyer  to  find  that  shadowy  wit- 
ness— If,  Indeed,  there  was  a  witness.  But, 
like  60  percent  of  all  persons  charged  with 
criminal  offense  in  American  courts  each 
year,  he  could  not  afford  a  private  attorney. 
When  Joe  was  arraigned,  the  judge  glanced 
around  the  courtroom.  In  the  rear,  he 
spotted  Andrew  M.,  a  young  and  Inexperi- 
enced attorney,  and  promptly  assigned  him  to 
handle  Joe's  case  at  a  fee  of  $50,  the  minimum 
provided  under  the  State's  laws. 

A  dedicated  young  man.  Andrew  desperate- 
ly wanted  to  help  his  troubled  client.  But 
the  odds  were  against  him — and  against  Joe. 
All  of  Andrew's  experience  was  in  civil  law; 
he  had  never  before  tackled  a  criminal  case. 
Then  there  was  the  matter  of  the  missing 
witness.  In  the  days  before  the  trial,  An- 
drew used  every  method  he  could  think  d 
to  find  the  man.  it  was  really  a  job  for  a 
trained  investigator,  but  the  court  allowed 
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no  payment  for  such  And  the  nominal  fee 
set  by  the  Judge  did  not  permit  Andrew  to 
spend  all  hU  time  on  Joes  defence.  With 
a  family  to  support,  he  had  to  take  care  of 
his  bread-and-butter  cases 

The  trial  ended  quickly.  Andrew  was  un- 
able to  do  much  more  than  file  his  motion, 
present  a  shaky  defense,  and  watch  Joe  re- 
ceive the  expected  "guilty"  verdict  and  await 
sentencing.  The  facts  needed  to  free  a  man 
who  may  have  been  innocent  had  never 
materialized. 

Joseph   B's  case  Ulusrtrates  what  U  today 
the   most    prevalent    (and    probably   ineffec- 
tive)  means  of  providing  counsel  for  crimi- 
nal defendants  who  cannot  afford  their  own 
attorneys— the      court-appolntlve      method. 
Courts  in  32  States  operate  almost  exclusive- 
ly  under   thU  outmoded   system,   and   It   U 
found    In    many    areas   aA    14    other    States. 
Moreover,   not  all  courts  even   pay   the  as- 
signed   attorneys.     A   recent   survey   by   the 
National    Legal    Aid    and    Defender    Associa- 
tion  showed    that   38    percent   of    all    State 
courts  either   assigned   unpaid   attorneys   to 
the  poor  or— except  In  cases  where  the  de- 
fendant was  on  trial  for  his  life— appointed 
no   counsel    at   all      In    Federal   courts    the 
situation    Is    even    worse       While    all    U.S. 
courts    require    that    Impoverished    defend- 
ants In  serious  criminal  matters  have  court- 
appointed    attorneys,    there    never    has    been 
any   provision   made    to   pay    them.     James 
V    Bennett.  Director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Prisons.  Washington.  D.C  .  notes:  "Unable  to 
hire  experienced  counsel,  and  forced  to  de- 
pend upon  a  court-appointed  attorney  who 
may   be   as   inexperienced   as    he   Is   unpaid. 
the  defendant  more  often  than  not  chooses 
to  plead  guilty  rather  than   make  a  fuUle 
effort  to  stand  trial      As  high  as  90  percent 
of    the    defendanU    in    our     Federal    courts 
plead  guilty." 

Two  1963  developments  promise  to  Im- 
prove this  situation  a  bit  Last  March,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  State  courts 
must  go  beyond  capital  cases  to  provide  free 
legal  counsel  to  all  needy  felony  defendants 
And.  after  20  years  of  failure  In  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  a  compromise  bill  by 
Congressman  Arch  A  Mooai.  Jr  .  of  West 
Virginia  now  appears  headed  for  passage.  It 
would  permit  Federal  courts  to  pay  all  as- 
signed attorneys  through  any  one  of  several 
methods.  Yet.  these  are  only  more  toler- 
able forms  of  an  essentially  weak  system. 
For  the  poor  man  charged  with  crime,  there 
Is  only  one  sound  and  proven  method  of  of- 
fering superior  free  legal  defense  Consid- 
ered by  many  experts  to  be  the  ideal  answer 
to  the  whole  problem.  It  nevertheless  has 
many  opponents  who  have  helped  to  limit 
Its  spread.  It  ts  the  office  of  the  public  de- 
fender 

The  public  defender,  a  defense  parallel  of 
the    county    prosecutor,    Is    a   ux-supported 
office  with  a  staff  of  criminal  lawyers   who 
represent    needy    clients       In    many    cases, 
there  are  also  trained  "public  detectives"  of 
the  kind  that  might  have  kept  Joseph  B.  out 
of  prison.    Public  defenders  are.  in  most  in- 
stances reepected  by  prosecutors  and  Judges. 
largely   because   their   record   speaks   for   It- 
self     In   1962.   for  example,   the   public  de- 
fenders office  in  Cook  County.  HI  .   won  52 
percent  of    all  Its  contested  cases  with  the 
State's  attorney      And   although   It  Is  most 
common  In  the  Nation's  larger  counties,  the 
plan  has  worked  effectively  in  many  wnaller 
areas,  sometimes  with  variations     One  vari- 
ation of  the  plan  U  the  voluntary  defender 
who    functions    through    private    donations, 
rather  than  tax  funds.     Another  Is  the  so- 
called  mixed  system.  Involving  both  public 
and  private  money     The  tax-supported  plan, 
however.    Is    the   rule.      In   a    recent   survey 
listing    115    defender    offices    In    the   United 
States,     only     14     were     privately     financed. 
Eight  others  were  publlc-pjrlvate  operations. 
Although  the  c«'lglnal  Idea  was  first  intro- 
diKed  50  years  ago.  the  ofDce  of  public  de- 


fender today  U  found  only  In  16  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia— with  a  bare  13 
percent  of  the  Nations  population  living  In 
counties  that  have  either  public  or  private 
defender  services  Furthermore,  there  is  a 
regional  disparity.  Nearly  half  of  all  de- 
fender offices  are  centered  in  California  and 
nilnols.  Only  four  States— Florida.  Con- 
necticut. Rhode  Island,  and  Massachusetts- 
have  complete  service  by  an  organUed  de- 
fender at  the  felony  court  level  !«  1<?  o*^" 
States  the  office  U  generally  established  In 
only  a  few  of  the  larger  counties. 

■nie  concept  of  the  public  defender  Is  an 
old  one.  In  the  third  century.  In  Rome,  an 
office  known  as  Pauperus  Procurator  was 
maintained  for  the  poor  Spain  had  a  pub- 
lic defenders  office  in  the  15th  century,  and 
the  plan  also  gained  wide  acceptance  else- 
where in  Europe.  But  In  the  United  States, 
the  muddled  question  of  where  and  when 
counsel  must  be  appointed  had  much  to  do 
with   the  sporadic  growth  of  defender  serv- 
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In  1791    the  sixth  amendment  to  the  US. 
Constitution  declared   that  "In  all  criminal 
prosecutions,    the    accused    shall    enjoy    the 
rlHht  •   •   •  to  have  the  assistance  of  coun- 
sel for  his  defense  "     During  the   19th  cen- 
tury   most  Federal  trial  courts  began  to  ap- 
point attorneys  in  serious  cases  where  the 
defendant  pleaded  not  guilty  but  was  unable 
to  pay  for  his  own  defense      A  wide  gap  re- 
mained between  the  firm  Federal  policy  and 
the  more  permissive  State  laws.     While  all 
States  conceded  the  right  to  retain  counsel, 
not  all  felt  obliged  to  appoint  them  for  the 
needy      Not  until  1942  were  the  obligations 
of  the  States  made  clear.     In  that  year,  the 
US     Supreme    Court    ruled    that    all    State 
courts  must  appoint  attorneys  In  cases  In- 
volving the  death  penalty  or  life  Imprison- 
ment     No  provision  was  made  for  the  as- 
signment of  attorneys  in  other  serious  felony 
matters,  except  where  presence  of  counsel  is 
necessary  for  a  fair  trial.     The  Inequities  of 
the  1942  mandate  were  Anally  abolished  last 
March  when  the  Supreme  Court  stated  that, 
under   the   due   process   clause   of   the    14th 
amendment,    all    SUtes   must    provide    free 
legal  representation  In  every  serious  crimi- 
nal matter  where  the  defendant  Is  unable  to 


pay. 


While  laws  to  protect  the  rights  of  crim- 
inal defendants  developed  slowly,  so  too 
did  organizations  devoted  to  this  work. 
First  came  the  legal  aid  societies.  The  di- 
rect ancestor  of  the  New  York  Legal  Aid  So- 
ciety the  German  Society,  was  founded  In 
1876  to  help  Immigrants  in  wage  claims. 
A  similar  office  opened  In  Chicago  In  1888; 
and  by  1916.  there  were  legal  aid  offices  In 
37  American  cities.  These  voluntary  orga- 
nizations were  usually  limited  to  help  in 
civil  law  problems,  however,  and  the  de- 
fender idea  was  not  introduced  until  1912. 
when  an  experiment  was  started  In  Okla- 
homa. The  first  successful  Ux-supported 
public  defender  system  was  begun  In  Jan- 
uary 1914.  In  Los  Angeles  County,  and  has 
been  running  ever  since.  Today.  It  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  best  In  the  Nation. 

There  Is  usually  a  marked  cleavage  In  du- 
ties between  the  legal  aid  society  and  the 
public  defender's  office.  Today,  only  13  legal 
aid  groups  in  the  United  States  handle  crimi- 
nal cases.  One  of  these  is  the  highly  re- 
spected New  York  Legal  Aid  Society.  Out- 
side of  New  York,  the  most  Impressive  de- 
fender services  are  those  that  concentrate 
solely  on  criminal  work,  such  as  the  tax- 
supported  offices  In  Los  Angeles  County.  Ala- 
meda County  (Calif).  Cook  County  (ni.). 
and  a  privately  financed  voluntary  associa- 
tion In  Philadelphia. 

A  Los  Angeles  district  attorney  recently 
noted:  "When  we  prosecute  a  client  of  the 
public  defender,  we  asstime  weTe  up  against 
the  best  criminal  law  office  In  the  county." 
The  record  backs  him  up.  Although  not  one 
felony  defendant  in  100  Is  acquitted  In  most 
counties.  Los  Angeles  frees  8  out  of  100.    The 


public  defender's  office  in  Los  Angeles  County 
ran  on  a  1962  budget  of  •968.071.  compared 
to  more  than  13  million  for  the  district  at- 
torney's office.  Civil  accountanU  there  esti- 
mate that  the  defender  saves  the  county 
•300.000  a  year  by  dlcposing  of  many  cases 
through  dismissals  or  guilty  pleas.  There 
are  some  60  licensed  lawyers  and  9  Investi- 
gators working  under  Public  Defender  Erllng 
J  Hovden.  who  replaced  the  recently  retired 
Klery  Cuff.  Salaries  range  between  »6.500 
and  116.300.  one  of  the  highest  defender 
scales  in  the  Nation. 

In  Cook  County.  HI..  Public  Defender  Ger- 
ald W   Getty  represenu  half  of  all  criminal 
defendanU  In  the  Chicago  area  with  only  12 
attorneys   and   4   Investigators  on   his  sUff^ 
Started  In  1930  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  Chicago   Bar  Association,  the  office  has 
built  up  a  reputation  for  tenacious  defense. 
Last  year,  one  of  Getty's  young  fireballs  won 
17  Jury  cases  In  a  row.    Although  the  pay  is 
low    the   hours   long,  and    the  Job   a  back- 
breaker,  many  of  Getty's  men  pass  up  lucra- 
tive opportunities  in  private  practice  because 
they  are  dedicated  to  the  cau^e  of  defending 
the  poor.    "We  don't  have  the  aura  of  glamor 
that  surrounds  the  State's  attorney,"  Getty 
says,  "and  a  lot  of  people  don't  understand 
us      Too  many  persons  feel  that  if  a  man 
Is  indicted,  he  must  be  guilty     When  we're 
in  the  arena,  we  re  real  underdogs — 26  to  1 
shou.    But  we  win  our  share." 

Typical  of   the   voluntary  or    "law  office" 
approach  to  defender  work  Is  the  Voluntary 
Defender  Association  In  Philadelphia.     This 
is  a  private,  nongovernmental  organization 
financed      principally      through      voluntary 
sources  of  Income,  much  the  same  as  civil 
legal-aid  offices.     In   Pennsylvania,   all  nine 
of  the  State's  defender  offices  fall  Into  thU 
category      Most  of  the  money  for  voluntary 
defenders    Is    raised    either    through    special 
fund  drives,  solicitation  of  attorneys,  or  the 
Community  Chest     The  type  of  representa- 
tion Is  usually  considered  excellent,  but  the 
sources  of  Income  are  less  praiseworthy.    The 
National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association 
(NLADA)    and   a  special    committee   of   the 
Association  of  the  bar  of  New  York  City  ob- 
served:   "All    voluntary-defender   offices   ex- 
amined by  this  committee  have  been  unable 
in  varying  degrees  to  provide  the  extent  of 
service  which  this  committee  feels  Is  neces- 
sary    Uncertainty  and  Inadequacy  of  Income 
are   the  major  practical   limitations  of   thU 
method." 

The  New  York  Legal  Aid  Society  combines 
the  best  features  of  the  public  and  the  pri- 
vate defender.  Since  there  Is  no  regular 
defender  office  In  New  York,  the  legal  aid  so- 
ciety does  the  Job  through  lU  criminal  courts 
division  which  handles  60  percent  of  the 
society's  annual  total  caseload  of  iw.OOO 
About  half  of  New  York  Legal  Aid's  85  at- 
torneys are  assigned  to  criminal  mattars. 
along  with  5  Investigators.  Of  an  annual 
budget  exceeding  %\  mUllon.  more  than  25 
percent  comes  from  public  coffers,  but  the 
agency  still  retains  lU  identity  as  a  private 
organization.  Attorney-ln-Chlef  Edward  Q. 
Carr  however,  concedes  that  the  society  faces 
a  nagging  problem:  lawyers  for  voluntary 
societies  never  are  paid  as  much  as  tax- 
supported  public  defenders. 

Whether  a  defender  office  Is  financed 
through  tax  money  or  private  glfU.  most  ex- 
perU  who  know  the  system  consider  It  vast- 
ly superior  to  the  method  of  court-appointed 
counsel.  Recently,  the  special  committee  of 
the  New  York  Bar  and  the  NLADA  analyzed 
the  various  means  of  providing  criminal 
counsel  to  the  needy,  and  concluded  that  the 
public  defender  office  Is  one  of  the  most 
effective.  Frank  S.  Hogan.  district  attorney 
for  New  York  County,  says:  "I  think  it  can 
be  fairly  stated  that  most  studenU  of  the 
problem  agree  that  the  need  Is  best  met  by 
the  voluntary  or  public  defender."  Similarly, 
former  US.  Attorney  General  Herbert 
Brownell  once  likened  the  appointive  method 
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to  a  volunteer  fire  department  in  a  modern 
city.  Mary  Tarcher.  asslsUnt  attomey-ln- 
chlef  for  New  York  Legal  Aid.  considers  court 
appolntmenU  a  form  of  legal  roulette,  as 
unwise  as  assigning  doctors  to  do  operations 
on  a  routing  basis.  And  Junius  Allison, 
executive  director  of  the  NLADA,  says  that 
perhaps  the  greatest  weakness  of  court  ap- 
polntmenU Is  the  lack  of  Investigative  time 
and  funds.  "You  Just  cant  give  adequate 
defense  without  Investigative  work."  he 
claims.  "About  75  percent  of  all  the  work 
in  a  criminal  case  Is  done  before  you  get  into 
court." 

Most  Judges  have  indicated  a  preference 
for  the  public  defender  plan.    While  trying 
to   push   a  public  defender  bill  of  his  own 
through  Conifress,   RepresenUtlve  Emanuel 
CnxxB,    of   New    York,    surveyed    some    500 
Judges,    attorneys,    and    law    school    profes- 
sors.   He  reported  that  89  percent  supported 
the  plan,  while  only  6  percent  were  opposed 
outright.    The  Honorable  Raymond  E.  Peters, 
of   the   CallfcM'nla   Supreme   Court,   has  ob- 
served:   "The   truth   cannot  be   ascerUlned 
by  putting  a  skilled,  highly  trained  prose- 
cutor   against    a    young,    inexperienced    at- 
torney.    There   must   be    •    •    •    a  reason- 
able equality  of  opportunity.     That  is  what 
the   public  defender  system  Is  supposed   to 
accomplish."    EUery  Cuff,  former  public  de- 
fender   for    Los    Angeles    County,   says    that 
many  visiting  Judges  have  come  to  Los  An- 
geles   criminal    courts    with    strong    views 
against  public  defenders.    "Almost  to  a  man, 
afUr  a  few  months'  experience  with  the  lo- 
cal   public    defenders,    they    have    returned 
to  their  home  Jurisdictions  firmly  sold  on 
the  system."  Cuff  commenu.     Junius  Alli- 
son asserU  that  the  Judges  he   has  known 
who   have   been   opposed   to  defenders   had 
never  had  any  contact  with  them  and  didn't 
know  how  they  functioned. 

Although  the  evidence  weighs  heavily  in 
favor  of  public  defenders,  the  system  has 
been  a  legal  football  since  lU  Inception.  Ob- 
jections range  from  the  self-serving  to  the 
deeply  philosophical.  Stwne  members  of  the 
criminal  bar  have  always  been  opix>8ed,  fear- 
ing it  will  deprive  them  of  a  source  of  in- 
oome.  Many  insist  that  the  public  defender, 
as  a  county  official,  will  try  to  set  up  a  friend- 
ly and  workable  relationship  with  the  prose- 
cutor. Others  claim  that  he  becomes  "case 
hardened"  because  he  has  so  many  cllenu 
and  that,  unlike  the  zealous  volunUer.  he 
acta  not  from  Ideals  but  from  a  financial  mo- 
tive. Some  critics  view  the  public  defender 
as  a  political  tool;  and  still  more  see  him 
as  an  Inept  attorney  who  Just  cant  make 
It  on  hlB  own  In  jMlvate  practice.  More 
conservative  attorneys  and  Judges  look  upon 
the  defender  as  an  ultimate  step  toward 
what  they  term  "socialization  of  the  law." 
The  foremost  spokesman  for  the  antl- 
defender  forces  Is  Edward  J.  Dlmock.  Judge 
of  the  UJB.  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York.  To  Judge  Dlnaock.  the 
public  defender  system  contains  so  many 
dangers  that  the  old  method  of  assigned  con- 
sel  la  a  far  lesser  evil.  "Of  all  the  fields  of 
private  right,  this  field  of  legal  representa- 
tion Is  the  last  field  where  we  ought  to  per- 
mit the  Government  to  move  an  Inch  In- 
side the  gate."  he  says.  "We  should  never 
yield  1  Inch  of  ground  in  the  struggle 
against  the  creation  of  a  police  state  where 
the  Government,  when  it  prosecutes  a  man, 
puTfKjrU  also  to  defend  him." 

Attorneys  In  many  small  cities  maintain 
they  are  willing  to  volunteer  their  time  for 
free  legal  defense  but  are  antagonistic  to- 
ward public  defenders.  For  example,  in  Ber- 
rien County,  Mich..  20  lawyers  serve  as  volxm- 
tary  defenders.  Each  geU  about  six  crim- 
inal apjwlntmenU  a  year,  at  an  average  pay- 
ment of  only  about  $70  per  case.  Since  there 
are  only  150.000  persons  In  the  county,  few 
of  lU  attorneys  are  speclallsU.  Most  have 
had  criminal  as  well  as  civil  experience,  and 
all  are  proficient   In  trial   work.     Attorney 


Paul   Taglla,  one   of  the   volunteer  Berrien 
County  defenders,  contends  that  the  plan  is 
typical  of  the  success  that  Michigan  counties 
have  had   without  public   defenders.     "The 
duty  of  representing  the  indigent  should  □ 
be  given  to  somebody  who's  doing  It  merely 
because  he's  paid  to,"  Taglla  says.    "The  pub- 
lic  defender    Is   only   one    more   example   of 
society's  attempt  to  shirk  lU  responsibility." 
OpponenU  of  defender  services  often  point 
to  a  high   percentage  of  guilty  pleas  as  an 
Indication    that    the    p)ald    public    servant 
simply  wanU  to  get  things  over  with.     Ad- 
mittedly, guilty  pleas  from  defender  offices 
are    high.      In    Cook    County,    and    in    New 
York,    70    percent    of    all    defender    cUenU 
plead  guilty,  and  the  figure  has  run  as  high 
as  85  percent  in  Los  Angeles  County.     But 
often  the  plea  is  to  a  lesser  charge,  and  fre- 
quently a  plea  of  guilty  is  actually  the  best 
defense.     William  M.  Beaney.  In  "Right  to 
Counsel  In  American  CourU,"  writes:  "Where 
j>ald  appolntmenU  are  made  from  the  pri- 
vate bar,  as  In  Detroit,  there  Is  no  evidence 
that  a  more  effective  defense  Is  offered.     In 
fact,  some  observers  suggested  that  the  in- 
experienced attorneys  appointed   in  several 
cases  did  their  cllenU  harm  by  Insisting  on 
going  to  trial   rather   than   advising   a  plea 
of  guilty,  with  a  consequent  lower  sentence." 
Public   defenders   are    chosen    by   various 
methods.     In     Los     Angeles     and     Oakland, 
Calif.,   they   are   placed    under  civil   service. 
In    San    Francisco    and    Omaha,    they    are 
elected.      In    many    counties,    however,    the 
office  is  a  political  appointment — a  fact  that 
gives    lU    foes    more    ammunition.     Judge 
Dlmock  argues:     "A    public    defender    who 
owes  his   position   to    the   Judge   or   Judges 
before  whom   he  practices  cannot  have  an 
eye  single  to  the  interesU  of  the  acciised." 
Cook  County's  Gerald  Getty,  for  example,  is 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  Judges  in  the 
circuit   and   superior   courU.     Getty,    how- 
ever,  picks  his   own   asslsUnU  and   claims 
there  Is  no  pressure  on  him  to  choose  those 
with  political  blessings.     He  sees  no  way  in 
wlilch    the    Cook    County    public    defender 
could  become  an  elected  official.     "It  Ukes 
up  to  $100,000  to  run  for  political  office  in 
Cook  County,"  Getty  remarks.     "Who's  go- 
ing to  contribute  that  kind  of  money  to  a 
public  defender's  campaign?" 

While  militant  opposition  blocks  the 
public  defender  plan  in  some  areas,  it  is 
regarded  In  others  as  a  phenomenon  peculiar 
to  the  big  county.  Yet  the  National  Legal 
Aid  and  Defender  Association  lisU  some  50 
counties  of  under  200.000  population  that 
have  set  up  defender  offices.  Including  one 
county  of  12,000  In  California.  In  nilnois. 
a  statewide  defender  law  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  defender  offices  in  all 
counties  of  86.000  or  more.  New  York  Is 
among  the  States  providing  that  two  or 
more  counties  may  set  up  a  Joint  defender 
office.  In  many  smaller  counties,  it  has 
been  common  to  hire  a  public  defender  on  a 
pert- time  basis,  leaving  him  free  for  private 
practice  in  the  remainder  of  his  time.  The 
part-time  defender  plan  has  been  criticized 
by  some  because  of  potential  "conflict  of  in- 
terest." but  Gerald  Getty  says:  "There's 
no  real  conflict,  because  the  defender  in  a 
small  county  would  be  handling  civil  law 
on  the  side.'' 

Many  county  boards  of  supervisors  have 
failed  to  set  up  defender  offices  because  they 
fear  excessive  expense.  However,  Getty  says 
his  Cook  County  staff  has  a  per  case  cost 
of  about  $75,  less  than  most  courte  pay  on 
an  assignment  basis;  and  author  William 
Beaney  concludes:  "Without  question,  (the 
public  defender  plan)  Is  more  economical 
than  would  be  any  scheme  of  adequate  com- 
pensation for  caae-by-case  appolntmenU, 
and  it  permlU  a  more  thorough  investiga- 
tion and  preparation  of  each  case." 

Neither  the  American  Bar  Association  nor 
the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Asso- 
ciation claim  that  all  counties  need  public 


defenders.  In  some  cases,  they  concede  that 
even  the  archaic  court-appointment  method 
can  work.  If  there  Is  a  dedicated  local  bar 
association.  Nonetheless,  both  the  ABA  and 
the  NLADA  have  guidelines  that  they  wish 
more  areas  would  follow.  They  recommend 
that  all  cities  of  100,000  or  more  have  civil 
legal  aid  officers  and  that  all  counties  of 
400,000  or  more  establish  professional  de- 
fender services. 

While  most  State  courU  require  that  at- 
torneys be  furnished  in  all  serious  criminal 
matters,  but  never  demand  appolntmenU 
In  civil  cases,  It  Is  therefore  paradoxical  that 
the  legal  profession  has  thus  far  been  far 
more  aggressive  In  organizing  civil  legal  aid 
offices  than  criminal  defender  services. 
There  are  241  legal  aid  offices  In  the  United 
States  with  at  least  part-Ume  paid  staffs, 
not  to  mention  the  many  volunteer  com- 
mittees set  up  by  local  bar  associations  to 
represent  the  poor  in  clvU  matters.  The 
ABA  and  the  NLADA  list  only  8  cities 
as  being  remiss  in  their  civil  duties,  but  say 
that  34  of  the  75  U.S.  counties  In  the  400,000- 
or-more  category  have  no  defender  plans. 
There  are  no  organized  defender  offices  In 
the  counties  embracing  such  major  cities  as 
Detroit,  Milwaukee,  San  Diego,  Denver,  and 
Baltlntiore. 

But  there  is  now  an  undercurrent  of  new- 
iKjrn  optimism  rippling  through  the  halls  of 
the  American  Bar  Center,  near  the  campus 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  hopes 
of  the  legal  reformers  are  high  as  a  result 
of  the  1963  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling  and 
the  pending  defender  legislation  for  Federal 
courU.  There  is  cheer,  too,  over  the  new 
work  being  undertaken  by  existing  defender 
offices.  For  example,  the  New  York  Legal 
Aid  Society  recently  set  up  the  Nation's  first 
family  court  division,  and  assigned  10  at- 
torneys to  defend  the  rlghU  of  Juveniles 
charged  with  crime.  In  Cook  County,  where 
a  full-time  public  defender  is  attached  to 
the  county  menUl  health  clinic,  Gerald 
Getty  proudly  observes:  "We  save  one  per- 
son a  day  from  going  to  a  menUI  hospital." 
Since  misdemeanors  often  carry  penalties 
as  stiff  as  felony  convictions,  some  defender 
offices  are  also  moving  into  this  previously 
untracked  area. 

Fought  by  a  hard  core  of  vocal  foes  and 
shunned  by  others  who  do  not  understand 
It.  the  public  defender  may  never  become  as 
conunon  and  accepted  as  the  public  prosecu- 
tor. Yet  lU  opponenU  might  well  steel 
themselves  for  the  possibility  that  the  de- 
fender plan  has  already  turned  the  corner 
after  a  half  century  of  virtual  neglect 
Shortly  after  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
all  States  must  supply  counsel  for  the  poor 
In  serious  criminal  matters,  the  NLADA  was 
swamped  with  inquiries  from  areas  that 
previously  had  no  defender  programs.  Flor- 
ida, for  instance,  passed  a  State-wide  defend- 
er bill  only  last  June.  With  unguarded  op- 
timism. Junius  Allison  says:  "Now,  regardless 
of  how  an  Individual  community  feels.  It 
will  be  required  by  law  to  provide  legal  de- 
fense to  those  who  can't  afford  It.  Many 
counties  will  conclude  that  the  most  ef- 
ficient way  to  do  the  Job  Is  through  a  public 
defender's  office.  When  this  occurs,  a  great 
void  will  be  filled  in  our  Judicial  system." 


AGRICULTURAL  SUBSIDIES 

Mr.  BCX3GS.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  al- 
ways beneficial  to  hear  directly  from  a 
person  affected  by  a  Federal  program, 
and  Mr.  William  L.  David  of  Bear.  Del., 
is  a  well-known  and  respected  farmer 
who  has  definite  views  on  agricultural 
subsidies. 

He  has  expressed  his  opinions  forth- 
rightly  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Wilmington.  Del.,  Evening  Journal,  and 
I  think  his  remarks  will  be  of  interest 
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to  my  colleagues.  I  ask  unanimoua  con- 
sent that  his  letter,  with  the  heading 
"Parmers  Don't  Want  Subsidy,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

PASMEms  DonT  Want  Subsidt 
When  win  the  Members  of  Congrew  leAra 
fanners  want  les.  Government  Interference? 
When  farmers  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
make  choices  between  alternative  programs 
they  have  chown  lower  price  '"Pf""^.  "^J 
less  Government  In  preference  to  higher 
price     support,     with     more     Government 

control.  -  «♦  „„ 

Payments  would  have  a  damaging  effect  on 
farmers,  consumers,  buslnewmen.  and  the 
Oovernnient. 

Payments  increase  production,  depress  mar- 
ket prices,  create  demand  for  strict  controls, 
and  lessen  the  freedom  of  farmers,  make 
farmers  dependent  on  appropriations,  place 
a  celling  on  opportunity  and  level  down 
farmers'  Incomes. 

Paymenta  damage  consumers  by  Increas- 
ing the  cost  of  producing  food  and  fiber  and 
by  substituting  Government  direction  or 
farm  production  for  the  free  choice  of  con- 
sumers.   

Payments  injure  businessmen  by  weaken- 
ing the  market  system  and  encouraging  Gov- 
ernment to  increase  controls  over  marketing. 
Payments  Injure  the  Government  by  In- 
creasing costs,  increasing  taxes  or  creating 
more  Inflation,  and  establishing  a  program 
which  Is  administratively  costly  and  compli- 
cated   and    would    require    excessive    use    at 

Government  force. 

Wm.  L.  DaTO). 
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piece  of  pending  legislation  «^»f^»^  ■^"'S. 
Sllshed  fact     And  lu  "access  hinges  on  the 
Soubtful    assumption  that  the   current  In 
terest-rate    differentials    among     the     non- 
Communist  countries  will  be  '°«'"^*i;*<*,^^ 

It  la  ironic  that  the  bill  commanded  the 
support  of  all  save  three  of  the  House  Demo- 
crat^ because  they  feared  that  their  failure 
to  pass  It  would  precipitate  a  large  outflow 
S  funds.  But  If  there  !•  to  be  a  sudden 
hemorrhag«^and  It  1.  hardly  obvious  why 
there  should  be-lt  will  also  occur  If  the 
bUl  IS  enacted.  Por  untU  now.  the  sharp 
decline  In  the  volume  of  ^o"'f /"^*»^«5t!fJ 
here  has  been  due  to  uncertainty  about  true 
yields  or  costs  of  raising  funds. 

Once  this  uncertainty  about  yields  « 
dispelled,  the  foreign  borrowers  can  be  ex- 
pec\*d  to  reenter  the  American  money 
market  in  force.  And  If  the  recent  rise  In 
Th^  British  bank  rate  Is  followed  by  a  trend 
toward  higher  Interest  rates  on  the  con- 
tinent, the  attractiveness  of  tt^t  market  will 
be  enhanced  despite  the  Imposition  of  the 

As  a  disguised  form  of  currency  devalua- 
tion, the  interest-equalization  tax  is  a  clumsy 
i^d  ineffectual  measure.  If  this  country 
must  violate  its  principles  by  denying  for- 
eign borrowers  access  to  Its  money  ni">«t8. 
a  capital  issues  committee,  armed  with  dis- 
cretionary powers  for  limited  periods  of  time. 
clT  accomplish   that  distasteful    task   with 

dispatch  and  Justice.  

It  Is  doubtful  whether  the  Interest- 
equalization  tax  win  reach  the  Senate  before 
autumn,  and  when  It  does  It  should  be  sub- 
jected to  a  far  more  rigorous  scrutiny  than 
It  had  in  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


TAXING    FOREIGN    SECURITIES 

ISSUES 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  5.  the  House  passed  the  adminis- 
tration's interest  equaUzation  tax  bill. 
On  repeated  occasions  I  have  expressed 
my  opposition  to  this  bUl  and  I  expect 
to  do  so  if  the  bill  comes  before  the 
Senate. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  an  editorial  from 
the  March  8  ediUon  of  the  Washington 
Post    which    bears    out    a    number    of 
criticisms  that  have  been  leveled  against 
this  measure  by  myself  and  its  many 
other  opponents,  and  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  capital  issues  committee. 
I  support  the  establishment  of  such  a 
committee  as  I  believe  it  could  do  a  far 
more  effecUve  Job  in  dealing  with  the 
outflow  of  U.S.  capital  as  it  affects  our 
balance  of  payments  without  Jeopardiz- 
ing the  status  of  the  United  States  as 
the  premier  capital  market  of  the  world. 
I    ask    unanimous    consent    to    have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  the  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton   Post.    enUUed:    "Taxing    Foreign 
Issues." 

There  being  no  objectlcai,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkord. 
as  follows: 

Taxing  PoancN  Issuxs 
If  the  size  of  the  margin  by  which  a  bUl 
passes  the  House  were  an  Index  of  Its  virtues, 
the  interest-equalization  tax  would  stand 
very  high.  But  that  Is  hardly  the  case.  The 
bUl.  which  would  seek  to  stanch  the  outflow 
of  capital  funds  by  raising  the  cost  of  float- 
ing foreign  securities  in  the  United  States, 
has  two  serious  flaws.  As  a  deterrent  to  for- 
eign borrowing  it  ta  far  more  effective  as  a 
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Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  It 
has  been  stated  by  Senators  that  In  the 
debate  involved  in  the  highly  controver- 
sial and  complex  issue  of  civil  rights,  we 
would  attempt  each  day  to  set  the  rec- 
ord straight  as  we  see  it.  and  to  fortify 
our  respective  positions. 

Yesterday,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI  spoke  on 
the  subject  of  title  I.  along  with  other 
parts  of  the  civil  rights  bill.  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  participate  in  that  discussion 
by  asking  questions  about  title  I  and  the 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  on 
it  I  presented  certain  facts  which  I  be- 
lieved would  be  helpful  in  gaining  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  why  title  I  is 
needed. 

The  issue  was  raised  as  to  why  we  did 
not  use  existing  law.  This  question  was 
raised  in  a  well-stated  argument  by  the 
able  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin  1 .  and  I  pointed  out  that  while  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  and  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  I960  did  provide  legisla- 
tive authority  for  the  protection  of  the 
right  to  vote,  certain  obstacles  had  been 
encountered  which  necessitated  addi- 
tional laws. 

I  therefore  Invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  certain  facts. 

A  constant  obstacle  to  completely  ef- 
fective use  of  the  voting  provisions  of  the 
1957  and  1960  Civil  Rights  Acts  is  the 
delays  in  UtigaUon.  A  suit  in  Ouachita 
Parish  La.,  was  filed  in  July  1961.  In 
that  parish  24.000  of  the  40.000  whites 
eligible  were  registered,  but  only  725  of 
the  16.000  eligible  Negroes  were  regis- 
tered. This  suit  was  not  brought  to  trial 
until  February  1964. 


Another  suit,  in  Forrest  County.  Miss., 
was  filed  in  July  1961.  Lengthy  proce- 
dural delays  postponed  actual  trial  untU 
March  1962.  The  court  even  then  re- 
fused to  nUe  and  an  appeal  was  taken. 
The  appeUate  court  granted  interim  re- 
Uef  but  it  was  not  untU  the  summer  of 
1963  after  the  registrar  was  found  guilty 
of  contempt,  that  specific  Negroes  were 
ordered  registered.  They  were  disen- 
franchised for  2  years. 

In  Clarke  County.  Miss.,  a  lawsuit  was 
fUed  in  July  of  1961.  Nearly  a  year  and 
a  half  later  in  December  of  1962.  a  trial 
was  held.  In  February  1963,  the  court 
Issued  an  injunction  in  favor  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. ^    _ 

In  Walthall  County.  Miss.,  the  Govern- 
ment filed  a  lawsuit  in  August  1961.  and 
nearly  2  years  later,  in  April  of  1963.  the 
case  came  to  trial.  In  October  of  1963. 
the  court  issued  an  injunction. 

In  Choctaw  County.  Ala.,  the  Govern- 
ment filed  a  law  suit  in  June  of  1962. 
The  case  came  to  trial  in  February  of 
1963  In  October  of  1963,  the  Govern- 
ment filed  a  written  request  with  the 
court  requesting  that  a  judgment  be  en- 
tered. Subsequently,  in  the  middle  of 
November,  the  Government  orally  re- 
quested the  court  to  decide  the  case.  A 
decision  has  not  yet  been  rendered. 

A  law  suit  was  brought  in  Panola 
County.  Miss.,  in  October  of  1961.  After 
long  delays,  the  defendant  flnaUy  filed 
an  answer  in  January  of  1963.  and  a 
trial  was  held  in  March  1963.  The  court 
rendered  a  decree  in  June  1963. 

In  George  County,  Miss.,  a  law  suit 
was  filed  in  April  1962.  It  was  finally 
tried  in  January  of  this  year  and  the 
district  court  rendered  its  Judgment  just 
a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  Government  filed  a  law  suit  in 
Sunflower  County,  Miss.,  in  January  1963 
and  this  case  has  not  yet  been  set  for 
trial.  ^      , 

What  title  I  seeks  to  do  Is  very  simple. 
It  seeks  to  bring  about  a  uniformity  of 
standards  for  all  persons,  regardless  of 
race   creed,  color,  or  national  origin.    It 
seeks  also  to  expedite  cases  relating  to 
the  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  through 
procedures  which  deny  an  individual  the 
right  to  register  or  which  in  any  way 
impair  his  right  to  vote.    The  record  is 
manifestly   clear    that   when   a   person 
must  wait  2  or  3  years  to  exercise  that 
right  before  a  decision  is  rendered  in  a 
case  relating  to  the  right  to  vote,  that 
person  has  been  effectively  denied  the 
franchise.    Justice  delayed  is  justice  de- 
nied.    Votes  delayed  are  votes  denied. 
That  is  the  question  on  which  title  I  is 

based.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfteld  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
7152)  to  enforce  the  constitutional  right 
to  vote,  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  injunctive  relief  against  discrim- 
ination in  public  accommodations,  to  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  insUtute 


suits  to  protect  constitutional  rights  in 
public  facilities  and  public  education,  to 
extend  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
to  prevent  discrimination  in  federally  as- 
sisted programs,  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity, 

and  for  other  purposes.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
bill  7152,  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  proceed  with  my  remarks.  I  should 
like  to  observe  that  I  came  to  the  floor 
promptly  upon  the  Senate  convening  to- 
day at  the  hour  of  12  o'clock. 

Having  In  mind  that  the  question  the 
Chair  has  just  announced  was  the  pend- 
ing business,  and  that  I  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  begin  sipeaking  imme- 
diately, since  this  Is  so  urgent  a  subject. 
I  came  prepared  to  speak  for  about  4 
hours.  However.  I  found  that  other  Sen- 
ators were  very  anxious  to  speak.  Being 
a  patient  man  and  a  considerate  man 
and  an  accommodating  Senator,  I  have, 
with  restraint,  maintained  my  seat  and 
permitted  them  to  discuss  things  far 
more  vital  and  important,  possibly,  than 
the  question  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  yield  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor?  „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  Senator  may  yield  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  merely  wish  to 
underscore  the  description  of  the  Sena- 
tor which  he  so  aptly  and  properly  stated, 
that  he  is  a  patient  man  and  a  consid- 
erate man,  and  that  he  has  been  co- 
operative. I  wish  the  Senator  to  know 
that  I  fully  appreciate  that  fact.  I 
thank  him  once  again. 

I  know  he  will  give  us  a  very  good 
statement.  I  shall  attempt  to  be  in  at- 
tendance as  much  as  I  possibly  can  to 
listen  to  his  statement.  The  other  items 
that  we  discussed  could  not  possibly  be 
as  important  as  what  the  Senator  will 
say  to  us. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  those  complimentary  remarks.  I 
would  go  one  step  further.  I  have  been 
further  accommodating  by  not  even  sug- 
gesting the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  so 
accommodating.    I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.     McCLELLAN.     Mr.      President, 
may  I  be  permitted  to  yield  for  a  ques- 
Uon  without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor? 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Senator  may  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yield. 
Mr.    LONG    of    Louisiana.     I   suggest 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas that  it  would  help  matters  if  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  the  general- 


issimo of  the  civil  rights  advocates, 
would  yield  his  position  from  time  to 
time  to  Senators  who  have  more  open 
minds  on  this  subject,  so  that  we  might 
have  an  opportimity  to  persuade  Sena- 
tors whMn  we  seek  to  reach,  particularly 
those  whose  minds  are  flexible. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  shall  never, 
never  insist  that  my  friend  from  Minne- 
sota be  gagged,  in  this  body  or  anywhere 
else.  I  am  in  favor  of  his  speaking  daily, 
repeatedly,  and  thereafter,  because  he 
is  always  informative  and  always  help- 
ful, even  If  we  do  not  agree  with  him. 
After  he  speaks  one  can  imderstand  why 
one  does  not  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  quite  a 
compliment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  are 
parliamentary  inquiries  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Under  the  existing 
parliamentary  situation,  may  I  make 
parliamentary  inquiries  of  the  Presiding 
Officer  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
my  remarks,  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor?  ,^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  feels  that  the  Senator  is  entitled 
to  submit  parliamentary  Inquiries  dur- 
ing his  speech. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Very  well.  I  should 
like  to  submit  one  or  two  now.  Is  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  consider  HJl.  7152 
still  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.    That  motion,  I  un- 
derstand, is  debatable.    Is  that  correct? 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      The 
Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.    McCLELLAN.      Even    at    some 

length.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  limit. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  During  the  pend- 
ency of  this  motion  would  a  substitute 
motion  to  refer  the  bill  to  committee 
without  Instructions  be  In  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that 
such  a  motion  is  not  in  order  at  this 
stage. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Even  If  It  Is  with- 
out instructions — with  or  without  In- 
structions?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With  or 
without  Instructions,  such  a  motion  Is 
not  In  order  until  the  bill  Is  before  the 
Senate  for  consideration. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  When,  In  the 
course  of  further  proceedings,  would  such 

a  motion  be  in  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  wovQd 
be  in  order  after  the  bill  is  before  the 
Senate  for  consideration. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  It  In  order  to  of- 
fer amendments  to  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  Is  not 
In  order  at  this  stage. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  At  what  stage  will 
It  be  In  order  to  offer  amendments  to  the 

bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  After  the 
Senate  has  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  n  the  Senate  never 
agrees  to  take  up  the  bill,  no  amend- 
ments will  ever  be  In  order.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
motion  to  take  up  H.R.  7152,  being  in  or- 
der and  being  the  pending  question,  a 
grave  procedural  question  is  raised.  The 
same  issue  was  presented  to  the  Senate 
by  the  point  of  order  made  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
against  placing  the  bill  on  the  Calendar 
under  the  alleged  authority  of  rule  XTV. 
Instead  of  referring  It  to  committee,  as 
Is  msmdatory  under  rule  XXV. 

Therefore  a  further  discussion  of  this 
Issue  Is  not  only  proper  and  germane  to 
this  motion,  but  such  a  discussion  is  Im- 
perative from  the  point  of  view  of  Sena- 
tors who  oppose  bypassing  committees 
and  who  sense  the  unhappy  consequences 
that  will  surely  flow  from  the  precedents 
beliig  established  and  the  practice  of 
expedience  that  Is  being  developed  by 
such  proceedings.  I  propose  to  discuss 
this  issue  again  at  some  length. 

As  I  said  when  I  obtained  recognition 
from  the  Chair,  since  much  of  the  time 
I  had  anticipated  taking  this  afternoon 
has  been  consumed  by  others,  It  may  well 
be  that  I  shall  not  be  able  In  this  single 
address  to  conclude  all  the  arguments  I 
should  like  to  make  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  bill  should  be  referred  to 
committee.  I  therefore  anticipate  that 
I  may  have  to  discuss  the  bill  again  some 
other  day. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  I  may  do  so,  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  It  Is  the  Intention  to  have  the 
Senate  remain  In  session  until  some  time 
after  7  o'clock  tonight.  So  we  shall  try 
to  accommodate  the  Senator  for  a  couple 
of  hours. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  appreciate  that. 
The  opposition  leadership  is  very  kind. 
I  am  also  trying  to  accommodate  some 
of  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. Other  Senators  apparently  feel 
Just  as  keenly  and  are  Just  as  conscien- 
tiously convinced  of  the  righteousness  of 
the  position  they  are  taking.  They  also 
want  to  be  heard  and  have  their  remarks 
recorded  eternally  in  the  Congressional 
Record  in  order  to  let  the  American  peo- 
ple know  how  they  feel.  So  I  shall  have 
to  show  some  deference  to  them. 

I  still  insist  that  it  may  be  necessary 
for  me  to  address  myself  again  to  the 
same  subject  that  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate now.  and  further  extend  my  remarks 
in  order  to  place  in  the  Record  all  my 
views  with  respect  to  the  vital  problems 
this  issue  raises  and  which  need  to  be 
resolved.  I  shall  discuss  the  subject  at 
some  length.  I  shall  do  so  in  the  hope- 
possibly  a  vain  hope — ^that  a  sufficient 
number  of  my  colleagues  may  be  con- 
vinced of  the  serious  error  that  is  being 
committed  and  will  thus  reverse  their 
position  and  support  a  motion  to  refer 
the  bill  to  committee  before  it  is  debated 
In  the  Senate. 

In  that  connection,  I  asked  the  Chair 
a  while  ago  if  such  a  motion  would  be 
in  order  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings. 
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and  while  the  maUon  to  taJce  up  Uie  blU 
is  the  pending  question,    ^^^^^^y^' 
fonned  me— correctly  so.  I  beUeve— that 
ST  motion  to  assign  the  bUlU,  com- 
mittee at  this  time  would  not  be  In  order^ 
but   that   should   the   measure   ever   be 
Seen  up  by  the  Senate  and  become  the 
^ncSng^v^iness  on  lU  mer^  such^ 
moUon  would  be  in  order.    I  am  advise^ 
Siat  the   distinguished    senior    Senator 
??om  Oregon   I  Mr.  Morse  1   Pj:oposes  to 
make  such  a  motion.    Therefore,  from 
now  until  the  time  such  motion  is  made 
and  thereafter,  while  it  is  pending,  a  dls- 
JSSlon  of^e  reasons  why  the  bill  should 
be  referred  to  committee  is  proper  and 
fully  germane  to  the  motion  to  take  up 
the  bUl  for  consideration  on  its  merits. 

If   the    dlsUnguished    senior   Senator 
from  Oregon  should  change  his  mind 

and  not  make  such  a  mo"^"'.,  ,,.h 
some  other  Senator  does  not  maje  such 
a  motion,  and  If  at  the  proper  time  I  can 
obtain  recognlUon  by  the  Chair.  I  sha^ 
so  move.  However.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  make  the  motion  at  the 
proper  time,  as  he  has  announced  he  will, 
and  if  no  motion  is  made  inunedlately  to 
fay  that  motion  on  the  table,  the  motion 
to  refer  will  be  debatable. 

In  the  meantime,  as  I  said  a  moment 
ago  the  record  that  has  been  made  up 
to  now  concerning  refusal  to  refer  the 
bill  to  committee  when  it  was  fii^tj^- 
ceived  from  the  House,  all  of  the  debate 
from  now  until  a  motion  to  refer  Is  made 
and  the  debate  during  the  pendency  of 
the  motion,  to  be  made  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oregon, 
primarily  revolve  around  the  question. 
Should  the  bill  be  referred  to  committee 
before  it  is  taken  up  by  the  Senate? 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President.  wUl  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
If  I  may  do  so  without  losing  my  right 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  annoxmce  that  next 
Wednesday  I  shall  lay  on  the  desk  of 
each  Senator  a  mimeographed  copy  of 
the  speech  that  I  shall  make  next 
Wednesday,  analyzing  the  leading  cases 
on  the  subject  of  the  Importance  of  a 
committee  report  in  helping  the  courts 
make  legislative  history.  I  shall  point 
out  In  that  speech  that  this  is  the  desire 
of  the  courts.  ^  ^    ^^ 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  courts  do 
not  take  some  note  of  floor  debate,  but 
they  much  prefer  to  have  a  committee 
report  to  which  they  can  relate  the  floor 
debate.  If  the  Senate  had  followed  my 
recommendation  of  February  26.  the  bUl 
would  have  been  back  from  committee 

by  now. 

If  I  am  allowed  to  make  such  a  mo- 
tion I  shall  move  that  the  bUl  be  re- 
ferred to  committee  with  Instructions  to 
report  It  to  the  Senate  in  not  more  than 
10  days  That  will  at  least  give  the  Sen- 
ate an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  commit- 
tee report,  which  I  believe  we  owe  to  the 
courts  in  the  future. 

Many  parts  of  the  bill  need  to  be  clar- 
ified by  committee  consideration.  Fur- 
thermore, as  I  said  when  I  asked  to  have 
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the  membership  of  the  J^jdiciary  Com 
mittee    printed    In    the    Congressional 
Sec^d  Sf  Tuesday.  March  10.  I  do  not 
know  why  great  concern  should  exist  on 
the  part  of  the  so-called  procivU  right- 
ers  in  the  Senate,  because,  without  men- 
Uoiing   any   names,  we  all  icnowj^ow 
Senators  usually  line  up  on  a  racial  Issue. 
Of  the  15  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mitt^.  at  least  9  favor  a  so-called  strong 
SvuVlghts  bill,  as  I  also  do.    Those  nine 
mem^rs   of    the   Judiciary   Comirut^e 
Siould  have  an  opportunity  to  write  for 
S  the  kind  of  committee  report  I  am 
Sre  they  would  write,  one  which  would 
S  of  importance  to  the  Senate  In  the 
debate  and  would  be  of  service  to  the 
c^^in  the  next  decade  of  litigation. 

?  appreciate  the  Senator's  yielding  to 
me  I  wanted  to  mal-e  this  announce- 
ment In  v£w  of  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
SSr  from  Arkansas  stated  that  I  planned 
to  make  such  a  motion. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  Apparently  my  un- 
derstanding of  his  ^^^^^^"^j^;^^?^^ 

was  correct,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  him 
confirm  It.  I  also  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  his  objective  of  having  the  bUl 
referred  to  a  committee. 

I  would  go  further,  and  say  that  the 
bill  should  be  referred  to  a  Senate  legis- 
lative committee,  so  that  citizens  who 
have  an  interest  in  this  proposed  legis- 
lation and  have  views  about  it  and  opin- 
ions which  they  wish  to  express  In  regard 
to  It  might  have  an  oPPO^unity  to  have 
freedom  of   speech   and  of  petitioning 
their  representatives  In  Congress  In  re- 
gard to  the  character  of  the  ProposM 
legislation  which  they  believe  should  be 
eimcted  in  this  field,  and  also  an  oppor- 
tunity to  interpose  their  objections    for 
the  record,  before  a  committee  of  the 
Senate,   to   proposed   legislatlori   which 
they  believe  should  not  be  enacted^ 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiaxERS  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  if  it  is  understood  that  I  may  do 
so  without  losing  my  right  to  the  flcxjr 
Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  that  purpose^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    Is  there 
objection?     Without  objection,  it  is  so 

^'^Mr  JAVrrS.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  any  assurance  that  the  parlia- 
menury  situation  will  be  such  asjo  Per- 
mit the  making  of  his  moUon  on  Wednes- 

day** 

Mr  MORSE.  I  have  no  such  assur- 
ance; but  I  have  urged  upon  the  leader- 
ship and  upon  the  proponents  of  the  DUi 
that  I  be  given  the  accommodation  of 
being  allowed  to  make  the  speech  next 
Wednesday.  My  colleagues  »tno*  that 
I  never  give  up;  and  I  hope  the  logic  of 
the  speech  will  be  such  as  to  persuade 
the  Senate  to  permit  me  to  make  my 
motion. 

Mr  JAVrrS.  I  point  out  that  unless 
the  Senate  is  aUowed  to  come  to  a  vote 
on  the  question  of  taking  up  the  bUl.  we 
shall  not  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on. 


or  consider  in  that  way.  the  motion  of 
the  dlsUnguished  Senator  '^o^^  O^^f  °^ 
Inasmuch  as  the  question  of  committee 
reference  has  been  adverted  to.  I  ^ 
wish  to  point  out  the  number  of  days 
which  by  next  Wednesday  *e  shall  have 
spent,  in  actual  debate  on  the  bill,  at 
lSLt9days.   I  believe  this  Ulustrates  very 
clearly  the  reason  why  a  reference  of  the 
bUl  to  a  committee  would  then  only  break 
the  continuity  of  the  elucidation  of  Uie 
bUl  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  would 
add  10  days  to  the  already  completely 
imponderable  calendar  In  this  conn«> 
tioiT   This  would  Ignore  the  exigencies, 
in  terms  of  tranquillity  in  the  Nation, 
which  face  us  because  of  our  responsibili- 
ty to  give  the  country  laws  to  deal  com- 
pletely with  this  situation,  about  which 
the  people  feel  so  deeply  that  problems 
for  iSSiy  many  communiUes  will  develop 
if  a  complete  answer  is  not  given. 

It  is  one  thing  to  be  deeply  concerned 
about,     and     deplore,     demonstrations 
which  are  unnecessary,  in  view  of  the 
staie  of  the  law.     It   is  quite  another 
thing  when  those  charged  with  Present- 
ing the  rights  of  citizens  under  the  law 
find  themselves  faced  with  the  kind  of 
factual  disclosure  which  we  heard  yes- 
terday, which  I  think  is  a  milestone  in 
the  civil-rights  debate:  for  all  Practical 
purposes  an  admission   that,  notwith- 
standing the  constitutional  safeguards 
which  are  on  the  statute  books  f or  «^ 
the  right  of  Negroes  to  vote  is  denied 
m  cerTaln  parts  of  the  country  because 
the  white  element  in  those  communitlM 
Is   afraid   to   allow   that   constitutional 
right  to  be  exercised.    That  emphasizes 
why  people  like  me  point  out  that  the 
grave  danger  to  public  drder  and  tran- 
quillity which  arises  when  peo^e  who 
have  deep  feelings  on  Uils  subject  t^e 
to  the  streets  to  protest  and  to  express 
their  grievances,  cannot  be  answered  un- 
less there  is  a  reasonable  reply.     The 
disclosure  of   the  facts  which  was  de- 
veloped in  the  course  of  the  interchange 
vesterday    between    the    Senator    from 
Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana strongly  supports  this  thesis. 

Again  I  point  out  that  sooner  or  later 
the  Senate  will  have  to  take  control  of 
its  own  procedure.  I  am  not  one  who  be- 
lieves in  breaking  into  the  contmuity 
of  having  the  Senate  finally  vote  on  the 
civil  rights  bill  by  having  an  interrup- 
tion which  I  do  not  believe  would  prove 
fruitful,  although  I  have  the  deepest  re- 
spect for  the  senator  from  Oregon,  by 
S^  of  referring  the  bill  to  a  com- 
mittee. I  shall  oppose  that  attempt,  and 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  choose  that 

"'f  thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 

for  yielding  to  me.  ,  j     *    j« 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Mr.  President   do 

I  correctly  understand  that  in  Jjelding 

as  I  have.  I  have  not  lost  my  right  to 

^^The^^'^PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

Senator  is  correct.  „i  *>,.. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me,  with 
the  same  understanding? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes ;  and  I  ask  the 
Chair  so  to  record  the  understanding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  first 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request,  which, 
if  agreed  to,  will.  I  believe,  expedite  the 
procedure? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  it  would 
be  well  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings 
to  dispense  with  any  such  formality,  and. 
instesul.  to  obtain  unanimous  consent 
that,  for  this  day.  during  the  speech  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  he  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  for  discussion  and  for 
questions,  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
fioor. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  ask  that  the  request 
also  Include  yielding  for  periods  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Chair,  are 
"brief."  Otherwise,  under  such  unani- 
mous consent  very  long  speeches  could 
be    made    without    being    charged    as 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — although  I 
shall  not  object— I  shall  Join  in  the  re- 
quest, with  the  understanding  that  any 
yielding  which  I  do  at  the  request  of  any 
other  Senator  will  not  In  any  way  preju- 
dice my  right  to  the  floor  or  result  in 
having  my  subsequent  remarks  charged 
as  a  second  speech  by  me. 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.    Mr.   President,  I 

Join  in  that  assurance.  Insofar  as  I  can. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 

objection?    The  Chair  hears  none,  and 

it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
propose  to  engage  in  extended  debate; 
but  I  wish  to  comment  on  the  point  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  raised.  I 
believe  he  knows  the  very  persuasive  in- 
fluence he  has  with  me  on  most  subjects, 
and  I  believe  he  also  realizes  that  he  and 
I  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  regard 
to  most  of  the  activities  In  connection 
with  the  civil  rights  cause,  and  also  that 
our  difference  in  this  case  is  purely  over 
procedure. 

He  expressed  concern  because  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  debating  the  civil 
rights  bill  for  9  days.  However,  he 
knows  very  well  that  we  have  not  been 
debating  the  civil  rights  bill  under  a  pro- 
cedural situation  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  us  really  to  proceed  to  dispose 
of  the  bill  on  its  merits. 

He  also  expressed  concern  about  not 
breaking  the  continuity  of  this  debate 
by  referring  the  bill  to  a  committee.  My 
feeling  about  that  matter  is  that  the 
debate  had  thus  far  shows  very  clearly 
the  desirability  of  maintaining  continu- 
ity in  the  discussion  of  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  issue,  and  that  the  best  way  to 
maintain  such  continuity  is  to  have  the 
bill  referred  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  so  that  it  can  make  its  con- 
tribution to  the  chain  of  continuity. 

The  real  danger  is  that  there  would 
be  a  break  in  continuity  in  the  proce- 
dural handling  of  the  bill  because  we 
would  be  denied  the  links  in  the  chain  of 
continuity  which  should  be  forged  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  so  that  we  may 
have  a  continuous  unbroken  chain. 

The  difficulty  with  the  debate  on  the 
present  procedural  question — which  does 
not  even  involve  debate  on  the  merits  of 


the  bill,  but  involves  only  the  procedural 
point  of  whether  we  should  take  up  the 
bill— is  that,  in  my  opinion,  what  has 
occurred  thus  far  is  not  part  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  debate  on  the  merits  of  the 
biU. 

I   am    trying   to    have   a   continuous 
chain  forged  by  way  of  a  chain  of  rec- 
ord; and  I  do  not  wish  to  eliminate  the 
contributions  which  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee would  make  in  forging  a  report 
by  the  majority — which  is  what  I  am 
sure  they  would  do — which  would  greatly 
strengthen  the  position  of  those  of  us 
who  support  a  strong  civil  rights  bill. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.     Mr.  President,  In 
view  of  the  lack  of  proceedings  on  the 
bill  by  the  committee  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  bypassing  of  a 
committee  in  the  Senate,  in  my  Judg- 
ment if  that  course  is  continued  and 
persisted  in  and  the  bill  does  not  go  to 
a  committee,  the  bill  will  be  and  remain 
a  tainted  bill.    It  will  be  tainted  insofar 
as  it  will  not  have  received  the  consid- 
eration In  the  democratic  and  legisla- 
tive processes  which  the  rules  of  this 
body  require  and  contemplate  all  legis- 
lation should  receive,  if  any  Senator  so 
desires.    Especially  Is  that  true  with  re- 
spect to  proposed  legislation  as  contro- 
versial as  that  which  we  are  discussing, 
and  about  which  there  is  as  much  emo- 
tional   feeling    as   there   is   about   the 
pending  bill. 

If  a  tainted  bill  is  passed  without  being 
referred  to  the  committee,  thereafter, 
as  a  result  of  its  lack  of  legislative  in- 
tegrity, the  resulting  law  would  be  of 
such  force  and  degree  that  there  would 
be  some  grounds  for  challenging  it  in  the 
courts. 

Another  aspect  of  the  question  which 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  frequently  mentioned — and 
he  mentioned  it  again  only  a  few  mo- 
ments ago — is  that  we  should  make  a 
committee  legislative  record  that  would 
give  the  proposed  legislation  greater 
stature  In  the  judicial  tribunals. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  now  debat- 
ing the  wisdom  of  taking  up  the  bill.  In 
the  course  of  the  debate,  as  I  recall,  some 
questions  were  raised  about  debating  the 
merits  of  the  bUl.  We  heard  the  state- 
ment that  debating  the  merits  of  the  bill 
on  a  motion  to  consider  was  possibly 
not  germane  to  the  issue  before  the  Sen- 
ate. I  could  not  agree  with  that  premise. 
If  proposed  legislation  is  bad  and  is  be- 
lieved to  be  unconstitutional,  with  po- 
tential consequences  of  great  injury  and 
damage  to  our  institutions,  and  if  it  is 
believed  that  it  would  be  destructive  of 
liberty  and  a  restraint  of  freedom,  a 
measure  of  such  vicious  character  should 
never  come  before  the  Senate  and  take 
up  the  time  of  the  Senate. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  it  to  be  of  such 
vicious  character  would  be  derelict  in 
our  duty  if  we  did  not  protest  the  bring- 
ing up  of  such  a  bill.  As  for  taking  up 
the  time  of  this  body  for  9  days,  as  was 
stated  a  few  minutes  ago,  if  it  required 
9  years  of  debate  to  prevent  such  a  bill 
from  being  taken  up,  such  debate  would 
be  9  years  of  service  to  the  country,  9 
years  of  effort,  struggle,  and  battle  to 
defend  freedom,  personal  liberty,  and 
what  so  many  frequently  refer  to  as  the 
dignity  of  man. 


On  February  17,  1964.  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  referring  to  the 
arrival  of  the  so-called  civil  rights 
measure  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, made  a  statement  on  the  floor  of 
this  Chamber  which  saddened  me.  He 
advised  this  body  that  "in  the  near 
future,  the  leadership  will  propose  to  the 
Senate  that  this  measure  be  placed  on 
the  calendar  without  referral  to  commit- 
tee, and  that,  subsequently,  the  Senate 
as  a  body  proceed  to  Its  consideration." 
Unfortunately,  this  proposal  of  the  lead- 
ership was  ratified  by  a  vote  of  54  yeas 
to  37  nays  on  February  26. 

We  are  now  faced  with  a  motion  to 
call  the  bill  up  for  full  Senate  considera- 
tion. 

Had  that  motion  been  rejected,  the 
bill  would  have  been  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee at  that  time  and  would  undoubt- 
edly now  be  in  the  process  of  following 
the   proper    and    prescribed    legislative 
procedures  In  this  body.    Thus,  this  body 
is  presented  again  with  an  opportunity 
to  turn  back  from  the  fateful  course  it 
chose  to  take  In  its  vote  on  February  26. 
As  I  emphasize  the  point.  I  wish  to  say 
that  it  is  either  now  or  never.    We  shall 
either  turn  back  from  the  mistake  we 
made — in  effect,  erase  it  from  the  record 
and  start  the  bill  on  its  proper  course — 
or.  if  we  persist  in  what  has  been  pro- 
posed and  in  the  course  that  we  are  now 
asked  to  follow,  we  shall  be  perpetuating 
a  mistake  that  will  be  difficult  to  undo 
and  which  will   become  a   permanent 
precedent  in  this  body — a  precedent  that 
will  be  used  again  and  again  to  force 
legislation  proposed  by  a  majority  over 
the  opposition,  to  force  acceptance  of 
House  bills  without  amendment,  to  force 
us  to  take  a  measure  that  may  have  been 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  was  the  present  measure,  without  any 
committee  consideration  that  is  worthy 
of  the  term. 

So  If  we  do  not  turn  back  now.  Mr. 
President,  we  will  confound  and  per- 
petuate a  dangerous  mistake,  and  one 
that  will  tragically  annoy  us  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know  there  is 
concern  over  the  question  of  procedure. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  con- 
cern over  it.  But  yesterday  I  cited  for 
the  Record— and  I  think  it  bears  repeti- 
tion—that in  the  10  years  from  1953  to 
1963.  121  civil  rights  bills  were  Intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Sixty - 
seven  full  days  of  hearings  were  held  on 
those  bills. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1960.  which  was  referred  to  com- 
mittee with  instructions  to  report  back 
over  the  weekend — and  it  came  back 
with  no  report— there  has  not  been  a 
single  bill  reported  from  the  committee. 
If  this  were  a  record  of  only  1  year  or 
2  years,  one  might  say,  "Things  have 
changed."  The  simple  truth  is  that 
when  there  are  121  cases  over  a  period  of 
10  years  and  no  results  have  been  ob- 
tained, one  would  have  to  be  a  very  fool- 
ish person  Indeed  to  say.  "Things  have 
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changed  so  much  that  we  could  expect 

"wUh"rerp«:t  to  the  bill  intrad-ed^n 
civil  rights,  hearings  we're  held  In  the 
Judiciary  Committee  from  July  16 
through  September  11.  some  11  oays 
Se?e  was  but  one  witness  and  one  Inter- 
ro^Ltor  That  bill  has  languished  In 
c^ttee  from  June  1963  to  thl.  very 

^"^e  House  bill  that  Is  under  d^us- 
sion  was  a  companion  bUl  to  8.  1^3^  ^ 
regret  to  say  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee did  not  take  action. 

That  is  why   we   have   followed  tne 
orocedure  we  are  now  following     I  be- 
Se^my   friend  from  Arkansas  would 
hive  to  agree  with  me  that  a  record  of 
l?yeaVs  of  failure  to  report  any  kind  of 
dvil  ?lghts  legislation  is  one  that  would 
on  Its  face,  motivate  the  majority  leader 
?o  make  the  motion  he  made  un^er  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  rule  XIV.  to  piace 
Si  bin  directly  on  the  calendar-wWch 
rule  has  been  used  before.    There  Is  prec 
Pdent   for  Its   use.  which,   while  some- 
whTt  unisual.  Is  surely  legitimate  and 
has  been  so  recognized. 

Mr      McCLELLAN.     Mr.      Pre^dent. 

there  may  be  a  great  deal  in  the  comm^^ 
tee's  conduct  to  condemn  it  taking  into 
iSiount  what  was  before  It.  but.  how- 
JJ'r  disreputably  the  committee  may 
have  acted-and  I  use  that  word  in  the 
Sise  of  being  obstinate  in  refusing  to 
To^ess  the^m.  If  that  is  what^  In- 
tended by  these  remarksr-the  Senate, 
by  majority  vote.  ,has  complete  power 
and  control  over  Its  committees^      Any 
time  a  majority  wanted  ^^^  °i.the  bms 
reoorted    from    the    committees,    after 
heTrl^s  had  been  held  or  before  they 
hid  bin  held.  It  could  have  ordered  a 
bm    cSled    from    the    committee    and 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

So  I  do  not  think  the  committee  Is 
altogether  to  blame  If  there  was  any  ur- 
gency  for    the   legislation.      My    friend 
Sis.  and  I  recaU.  that  when  one  of 
J^reorganiraUon  plans  ^^^'^'l^ 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
the  same  leadership  we  now  have  moved. 
2  or  3  years  ago.  to  discharge  the  com- 
mittee   from    further   consideration    of 
that  plan  when  it  was  working  on  It  as 
hard  as  it  could  to  get  the  bUl  out  of 
cSmnlttee.    It  had  not  been  dilatory  in 
ajiy  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  motion  was 
made  to  discharge  the  committee  from 
further  consideration  in  order  to  bring 
a  reorganization  plan  to  the  floor. 

Ifthere  had  been  as  much  diligence  In 
respwt  to  the  Issue  of  civil  rights  as 
there  was  in  that  matter,  perhaps  there 
would  have  been  time  to  withdraw  the 
bill  from  the  committee,  if  a  xnajorlty  of 
the  Senate  thought  it  was  dilatory 

At  that  time  there  was  no  compunc- 
tion against  making  a  moUon  to  dis- 
charge the  committee,  when  the  com- 
mittee was  working  diligently  every  day. 
trying  to  process  that  bill. 

If  the  bill  went  to  committee,  and 
hearings  were  held  on  it.  any  time  the 
leadership  of  this  body  decided  it  had 
been  before  the  committee  long  enough 
and  the  committee  had  had  Its  opportu- 
nity to  consider  it.  It  could  very  well 
adopt  a  motion  to  discharge  the  com- 
mittee from  further  consideration  of  the 
bill      Judging   by   the   strength   mani- 


fested in  the  Senate  to  f^ep  theJUl 
away    from    committee,    if    the    same 

JuJ^tk  were  applied  In  mov^«^^^Xe 
the  committee  discharged  and  have  tne 
bm  brought  back  to  the  Senate^the  Sen- 
ate could  do  so  any  time  It  so  de**'^, 
Mr   HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President.  wlU 

the  Senator  yieW 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY      I  recall  the  Inci- 
dent to  which  the  Senator  refers  In  re- 
S  to  the  reorganization  plan  which 
tYs  in  the  committee  on  Government 
S^ratlons.    There  is  a  dmerence.  how- 
PvVr     Congress  has  an  obligation  to  act 
on  reorgarSzation  plans,  and  the  p^f^^s 
not  modified  as  such  In  the  committee. 
?n   thrpresent  case   legislation   Is   tn- 
lolvJi      If  the  majority  of  "?e  Senate 
had  decided  to  discharge  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  from  further  conslder- 
aUon  of  the  bill.  It  would  have  meant 
S^at  the  biU  which  was  Introduced  would 
have    been    returned    to    the    calendar 
There  would  have  been  no  record^  There 
would  have  been  no  action  by  the  com- 

"''^^'the  leadership  decided  "  wouldj^ 
better  to  have  the  Judgment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  a  piece  of  legls 
laUon  of  this  complexity,  the  House 
Members  having  considerable  respons - 
blllty  in  this  matter  and  having  held 

hearings.  ^     _.        ,.  vv.fr.r« 

The  record  of  those  hearings  is  before 
the  Senate.  Hearings  were  held  not 
^y  i^  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  ^ 
House  but  also  in  the  Rules  Committee 
of  Sil  House.  Extensive  debate  was  held 
onTt.  H.R.  7152  Is  not  a  Product  that 
was  not  the  subject  of  hearings  It  Uj  a 
p^uct  of  the  Judiciary  committee  and 
ne  Rules  Committee  of  the  House.  TTie 
bUl  had  some  refinement.  It  was  subject 
to  analysis,  negotiation,  consideration, 
and  even  compromise. 

The  reason  why  we  use  this  J)  11  and 
have  called  it  up  Is  that  we  ^ow  that  In 
the  past  the  Judiciary  Committee  has 
Sen  the  graveyard  of  all  civil  nghts  eg- 
SaUon  and  we  know  the  ParUainenUry 
dlfflculUes  involved  In  manning  clvU 
rights  legislation  through  the  Senate 

There  are  no  secrets  involved.    Unless 
we  do  what  we  are  doing,  there  will  be 
no    legislation.     The    majority    leader 
Lked  to  have  the  bill  sent  to  committee 
and  brought  back  without  amendment 
because  we  know   that  over  the  years 
?S^?e  have  been  no  results  whatever 
m  terms  of  getUng  bills  out  of  that  com- 
mittee.    I  want  the  record  to  be  clear 
Sat  every  title  or  section  of  it  has  had 
extensive  consideration.    Th*  P^^ J  'f^f^j 
commodatlons  section  ^^s  the  subject  of 
hearings    amounting   to    1.500  or   1.800 
DW^    The  Judiciary  Committee  held 
hSrings  on  title  I.  amounting  to  approx- 
imately 500  pages  of  testimony.    TT>e  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  Committee  held 
hearings  on  title  VH.  and  they  amoun^d 
to  577  pages  of  testimony.    The  House 
of  Representatives  had  many  tiiousands 
of  pages  of  testimony. 

The  issue  Is  not  that  the  question  has 
not  been  heard :  Uie  Issue  Is.  Are  we  going 
to  get  to  work  on  the  substance  ol  the 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  argue  the  question  of  the 


motion  to  take  up.    He  Uilnks  it  l5  i^ 
portant  legislation,  as  we  all  do.    I  am 
not  critical  of  a  debate  on  the  motion  to 
Uke  up.    I  only  say  tiiat  tiie  procedure 
?hlch  has  been  foUowed  Is  not  unusui^. 
and  Is  not  a  procedure  tiiat  should  not 
be    followed.     The   procedure   must  be 
considered  In  light  of  the  fact  and  Uje 
evidence  tiiat  for  10  years  every  effort  to 
have  civil  righU  legislation  reported  has 
been  futile      Every  effort  has  been  ne- 
gated.    Every  effort  we  have  made  has 
been  checked     So  the  Senate  has  to  do 
what  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate 
did  in  1957.  and  what  Uie  majority  leader 
had  to  do  in  1960.  with  a  modification, 
when  a  bill  was  sent  to  the  committee 
over  tiie  weekend,  which  did  not  a^ow 
much  in  tiie  way  of  hearings;  and  there 

*^?°lIScLELLAN.  It  points  up  what 
I  have  been  saying.  The  Practice  of 
finding  the  expedient  way  to  do  things 
win  be  perpetuated  and  will  become  ^ 
Dart  of  the  structure,  and  that  part 
going  into  ti.e  structure  will  be  of  faulty 
ma^^rial.  and  a  faulty  material  makes 
the  structure  weak  and  some  day  the 
pressures  wUl  cause  It  to  crumble  and 
crash.     That   Is  what  we  are  trying  to 

^"^Iftiiere  was  ever  a  bUl  that  should  be 
debated  at  length.  It  Is  this  bUl.    Con- 
sider the  hlstory-and  I  hope  to  get  to 
It  this  afternoon— of  the  course  the  bill 
took  before  the  committee  In  the  House^ 
we  shall  have  no  opportunity  to  develop 
a  history  In  the  Senate.    TTie  bill  was 
read  to  a  committee  In  the  House.     We 
shall  have  no  opportunity  to  develop  a 
record  on  tiie  bUl.   except  as  It  is  dis- 
cussed on   the  floor  of  the  Senate.     U 
there  ever  was  a  bUl  that  should  be  flli- 
bustered— and  if  that  is  an  ugly  word.  I 
SS  ijTthis  bill   should  be  filibustered 
untU  such  time  as  it  can  come  before  a 
committee  where  it  can  receive  ca^m  de- 
liberate, analytical  treatment,  and  thus 

be  developed  Into  a  'nea«"'"L''^*.SJ;  nf 
must  pass,  would  be  Improved.  Some  of 
Its  glaring  defects  would  be  removed    _ 

Mr  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr     McCLELLAN.     I    am    happy    to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  assure  me.  that  If  the  bU 
went  to  committee  for  a  Pre^^ribed  pe- 
riod of  time.  It  would  not  be  AUhustered 
wSn  It  came  back?  I  may  be  available 
for  some  friendly  discussion. 

Mr.   McCLELLAN.     It  ^ould  depend. 
Mr  President,  on  what  was  in  the  bill. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Oh. 
Mr     McCLELLAN.    If    the    Senator 
wo\jd  let  me  write  a  bill  as  I  think  it 
Thould  be  written.  I  would  not  oppose  it. 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.     I    am    sure    the 
Senator  would  not. 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.     I   would   not  op- 

^r  HUMPHREY.  Of  course  the  Sen- 
ator would  be  proud  of  his  handiwork, 
lut  would  U.e  senator  be  jUUng  to  say 
that  if  the  bUl.  H.R.  7152.  which  was 
na^  by  the  riouse  of  Representatives 
brfvot^  of  290  to  130  by  good,  sane 
Zue  responsible,  patriotic  men  and 
w^men.  w^t  to  committee  and  hearings 
were  held  upon  it  and  a  reasonable  pe- 


riod  of  time  elapsed,  and   it  was  then 
reported  back  to  the  Senate,  he  could 
guarantee    that    there    would    be    no 
filibuster? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.    With  no  changes 

in  It?  ^^   ^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  might  be 
some  changes  In  It.  I  would  not  say 
there  would  not  be  any. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  no  substantial 
change  were  made,  if  it  remained  the 
same  bill  it  is  now,  I  would  be  untrue 
and  disloyal  to  every  concept  I  have 
of  human  liberty  and  personal  Uberty 
and  freedom  If  I  did  not  speak  at  some 
length  against  It. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  knew  the  Sen- 
ator would  feel  that  he  should  be  heard 
on  these  matters;  and  rightly  he  should. 
He  is  always  effective  and  persuasive. 
He  has  been  too  persuasive.  That  is 
what  I  protest.  He  has  been  too  per- 
suasive. But  I  say  to  him  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  had 
civil  rights  legislation  before  It.  It  has 
had  a  batch  of  bills. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  never  had  a 
good  one. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator 
could  have  modified  It.  So  the  Senator 
sees  that  his  argument  falls  by  its  own 
weight. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  has 
a  majority  on  the  ccwnmittee.  We 
could  not  modify  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    What  is  the  pro- 
cedure   in    the    Judiciary    Committee? 
Does  not  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee call  the  meeting  to  order? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.     He  does. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  beUeve  he  does. 
Is  the  chairman  known  as  a  stalwart  ad- 
vocate of  civil  rights  legislation,  or  is 
he  known  as  even  a  moderate  advocate 
of  civil  rights  legislation? 
Mr.   McCLELLAN.     Is   he   known   as 

what? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  A  stalwart  advo- 
cate of  clvU  rights  legislation?  Or  is 
he  a  moderate  advocate  of  civil  rights 
legislation? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  believe  he  is 
known  as  a  stalwart  American.  I  am 
sure  he  is  known  as  a  sound  American. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  Can  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator give  us  any  Idea  whether  the  chair- 
man really  espouses  consideration  of 
civil  rights  legislation  such  as  the 
modest  proposal,  for  example,  dealing 
with  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  he  did,  I  would 
disagree  with  him. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Now  we  are  get- 
ting the  record  straight;  and  It  Is  man- 
ifestly clear,  because  It  Is  obvious  what 
would  happen  If  we  should  send  the  bill 
back  to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  It 
would  be  like  an  object  In  orbit.  It 
would  never  again  be  seen  on  earth.  It 
would  never  come  down  for  man's  hands 
to  touch  it.  It  would  be  gone.  It  would 
be  burled,  locked  up,  entombed,  In  the 
original  deep-freeze. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  my  Judgment, 
the  Senator  should  not  confess  to  such 
weakness  with  such  a  clear  majority  in 
the  Senate.  I  thought  the  majority 
ruled  In  the  Senate.  It  could  take  the 
bill  away  frwn  the  committee  if  it 
wished. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  rule  of  im- 
limlted  debate  still  prevails. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  should  take 
the  bill  out  in  the  daylight  and  develop 
our  exposition. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  give  the 
Senator  one  expositicm,  if  he  is  hungry 
for  legislation.    The  bill,  HH.   7152  is 

here. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  should  ex- 
amine it  and  discuss  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  would  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  and  the  privi- 
lege of  voting  on  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion between  now  and  the  time  when  the 
crocuses  bloom. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  we  who  are 
somewhat  in  the  minority  could  save 
the  Senator  from  Mlimesota  and  other 
Senators  from  ever  voting  for  such  a  bill, 
we  would  help  to  preserve  somethliig 
precious.  I  believe  that  upon  later  re- 
flection. Senators  would  be  proud  of  us. 
and  would  want  to  commend  us  for  being 
their  friends  when  they  did  not  realize 
we  were  befriending  them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  may  the 
Divine  Providence  save  us  from  our 
friends. 

I  must  say  that  this  friendly  gesture, 
much  as  it  is  appreciated  at  this  moment, 
cannot  be  accepted. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  still  will  not  give 
up.  Mr.  President.  I  love  my  fellow  men 
and  my  colleagues;  and  I  will  persist  in 
trying  to  enlighten  them  as  to  wherein 
they  are  mistaken  and  wherein  they  are 
makirig  a  grave  error. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  4-hour  speech,  and  I  am  only  on 
the  second  page.  I  have  been  so  good  to 
my  colleagues  that  I  shall  probably  have 
to  make  this  speech  on  another  day. 
Representatives  of  the  press  already 
have  copies  of  my  speech.  They  will 
probably  ruin  it  now,  because  they  will 
use  it,  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  use  it 
again.  Perhaps  I  shall  have  to  rewrite 
it.  However.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  Senator  will  have 
that  opportunity  from  now  imtil  next 
Wednesday;  and  I  could  not  think  of 
more  charming  company. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  enjoying  It, 
too. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  should  like  to  vmder- 
stand  correctly  one  point  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  made,  that  the  bill 
was  so  bad  that  he  was  prevented  from 
being  a  party  to  It,  and  that  a  filibuster 
was  Justified. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  I  did  say 
that;  but  I  also  commented  on  the  way 
the  bill  was  handled.  There  were  no 
committee  hearings.  The  bill  was 
slapped  before  the  committee,  read  hur- 
riedly and  mumbled  through,  with  2 
minutes  of  debate.  1  minute  for  the 
chairman  and  1  minute  for  the  ranking 
minority  member.  There  was  no  time 
to  explain  the  bill.  It  was  reported.  I 
say  that  is  not  committee  consideration. 
The  bill  was  not  given  even  that  treat- 
ment in  the  Senate.  It  was  not  even 
permitted  to  go  to  the  committee. 

Those  are  the  things  I  am  complain- 
ing aboutr— not  merely  the  bill.     Sen- 


ators are  establishing  a  precedent  that 
could  be  used  and  will  be  used  in  the 
future.  S<«ne  day  the  record  that  Sen- 
ators are  making  today  will  be  used  to 
their  disadvantage.  Do  Senators  want 
it  that  way?  They  are  planting  seeds 
from    which    thorns   and    thisUes   will 


fifrow.  _.  ^^, 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  We  have  argued  this 
point  many  times  before  smd  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  would  advance  our  cause  too  far 
if  we  were  to  argue  It  further. 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.     The    Senator    Is 

stUl  interested  in  it.    He  likes  to  argue  it. 

Mr.     JAVrrS.    The     Senator     from 

Arkansas  is  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 

Committee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     Yes. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    He  says  that  a  majority 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  is  for  civil 
ri«ht8. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  quoted  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  He  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  in  that  effort. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  Senator  feel, 
as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, that  if  the  bUl  did  go  to  the  com- 
mittee, he  would  have  to  flUbuster  it 
there,  it  remaining  there,  according  to 
the  intent  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  for  10  days,  for  the  same 
reason  he  feels  it  has  to  be  fUibustered 

here?  _  ^ 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  have  to 
talk  against  It,  as  long  as  It  was  still  in 
Its  present  form.  There  would  have  to 
be  considerable  modification  before  I 
would  be  silenced. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  that  whether  it  went 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  or  whether  it 
remained  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the 
Senator  would  stiU  feel  he  would  have  to 
Invoke  his  rights  to  speak  for  as  long  as 
the  niles  permitted.  In  order  to  keep  the 
bill  from  making  any  further  progress. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  speak;  but 
the  Senator  has  a  majority,  which  can 
take  it  away  any  time  It  wishes.  I 
would  do  my  duty  as  I  saw  it.  I  would 
leave  it  to  the  Senator's  responsibility  to 
do  his  duty  as  he  saw  It,  or  as  the  ma- 
jority saw  It,  imder  the  rules. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  This  all  goes  to  the 
question  of  whether  we  would  be  wasting 
time  if  we  referred  to  committee  for  10 

days. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  I  am  for  it  or  against  it, 
or  whether  I  would  speak  at  length 
against  it.  That  is  not  the  issue.  The 
proponents  have  the  power  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  They  have  a  majority. 
The  Issue  is.  Are  we  willing  to  establish 
a  precedent  in  this  instance,  a  precedent 
that  will  hereafter  deny  us  and  deny 
others  in  days  to  come  the  right  to  have 
bills  referred  to  committee  and  to  have 
them  processed  in  the  proper  legislative 

way? 

These  precedents  come  back  to  haunt 
us  I  may  not  be  in  the  Senate  when 
that  happens,  but  it  may  very  weU  hap- 
pen when  someone  else  will  take  advan- 
tage of  the  precedent  that  will  be  estab- 
lished here,  and  take  advantage  of  it  to 
the  injury  of  good  legislation.  I  dislike 
to  see  such  a  precedent  set.  It  is  not 
"according  to  Hoyle." 

The  Senator  may  say  it  is  not  accord- 
ing to  Hoyle  for  me  to  oppose  it.    The 
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rules  give  me  that  right.    Since  the  rules 
permit  me  to  speak  against  it.  I  shall  do 
so     So  long  as  the  Senator  has  the  ad- 
vanUge  of  majority  rule,  and  has  a  ma- 
jority to  do  so.  he  can  take  the  bill  away 
from  the  Judiciary  Committee.    What 
does  he  complain  about?    The  Senator 
has  a  majority.    He  has  control.    The 
majority  rules.    I  do  not  beUeve  the  bill 
would  be  amended  in  committee.    If  it 
were  not  amended.  I  could  not  support  it. 
I  am  advised  by  the  majority  whip  that 
9  of  the  15  members  of  the  committee 
desire  to  have  a  strong  civil  rights  bill. 
That  is  what  I  have  been  advised. 
Why  not  send  the  bill  to  committee? 
The  Senator  has  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee who  feel  as  he  does.     If  there 
should  be  a  filibuster  in  committee,  as 
has  been  intimated,  the  Senator  and  his 
fellow  proponents  have  a  majority  in  the 
Senate,   and   they   could   take   the   bill 
away  from  the  committee  by  a  rollcall 
vote. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas is  invoking  the  rules,  which,  in 
my  judgment,  prevent  a  majority  from 
voting  on  legislation,  as  required  by  the 
Constitution.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senator  is  making  it  crystal  clear  that 
if  the  bill  were  sent  to  committee  the 
only  thing  that  would  happen  would  be 
what  is  happening  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  that  the  only  thing  we  would 
be  accomplishing  would  be  to  have  10 
more  days  of  the  same. 

Under  those  circumstances,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  a  conclusive  argument 
against  sending  the  bill  to  committee. 

I  point  out  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
that  we  are  using  the  rules,  too.  The 
rules  expressly  provide  for  the  bill  to  be 
where  it  is. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  That  rule  has  been 
distorted.  Its  interpretation  has  been 
erroneous.  That  is  what  I  am  talking 
about.  I  should  like  to  discuss  that  sub- 
ject if  I  ever  get  an  opportunity  to  make 
my  speech. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  feel  just  as  deeply 
about  the  rule  which  was  enforced  last 
February  by  the  then  Vice  President — 
which  prevented  us  from  closing  debate 
on  the  effort  to  Improve  the  filibuster 
nile.  although  we  had  a  majority  favor- 
ing an  improvement  for  the  first  time  in 
history— because  of  his  Interpretation 
that  the  nUes  extended  even  to  that  con- 
stitutional right. 

Therefore,  whether  we  differ  on  the 
rules  apparently  does  not  avail  us  much. 
The  r\ile  as  it  stands  permitted  that  to 
take  place.    So  we.  too.  are  invoking  the 
rules.     I  believe  In  all  candor  and  hon- 
esty that  we  are  establishing  no  prece- 
dent or  doing  anything  else  that  will 
pla^rue  us.    It  would  be  a  vain  exercise, 
according  to  the  position  that  the  Sena- 
tor has  taken,  to  send  the  bill  to  com- 
mittee. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.   McCLELLAN.     I   repeat  what  I 
said  a  while  ago.     The  proposed  proce- 
dure taints  the  bill,  and  any  legislation 
that  may  come  of  it.  with  suspicion,  from 
the  standpoint  of  legislative  integrity  be- 
hind it,  which  I  believe  will  be  echoed 
down  through  the  vista  of  time.    It  Is 


beyond  me.  I  can  understand  the 
anxiety  which  prompts  the  use  of  the 
rules  and  every  weapon  that  Is  available 
to  bring  the  bill  before  the  Senate  for 
consideration.  I  do  not  disagree  with 
the  Senator  on  that  point.  If  I  were  on 
his  side  I  would  wish  that  ultimately  the 
bUl  could  be  brought  up  for  considera- 
tion. However,  I  would  not  want  to  de- 
stroy the  legislative  process,  and  start  the 
practice  of  bypassing  committees  on  Im- 
portant legislation,  merely  to  bring  a  bill 
up  a  few  days  earUer  than  the  Senator 
has  the  power  to  bring  it  up  by  reason  of 
having  a  majority  In  both  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  In  the  Senate  to  vote  at 
any  time  to  discharge  the  committee. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. wlU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Then  I  should  like  to  proceed.  I  hope 
I  shall  be  permitted  to  proceed  without 
Interruption.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Louisiana. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  know  of  any  other  legislative 
measure  in  this  Congress  which  has  been 
brought  before  the  Senate  by  bypassing 
the  committee,  by  taking  it  from  the 
House  and  placing  it  on  the  calendar 
and  then  taking  It  off  the  calendar  with- 
out permitting  the  committee  to  study 

it?  ^  A 

Mr    McCLELLAN.    I  have   a  record 

on  that  subject,  when  a  precedent  was 
set  I  believe  there  were  three  or  four 
instances  in  which  the  Senate  decUned 
to  do  that.  The  Senate  declined  to  agree 
to  a  motion  to  place  the  oleomargarine 
bill  on  the  calendar  without  reference  to 
committee.  On  the  tidelands  oil  bill— 
and  I  believe  this  was  in  1947— there  was 
another  vote,  and  In  that  Instance  the 
vote  was  to  place  It  on  the  calendar.  I 
believe  that  In  connection  with  this  bill 
it  Is  the  second  time  that  was  done. 

I  am  afraid  of  piling  precedent  upon 
precedent.  When  that  Is  done,  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  difficult  to  break 
that  precedent.  We  thereby  do  violence 
to  the  regular  system. 

We  have  here  one  last  chance  to  rec- 
tify the  grave  error  this  body  has  hereto- 
fore made.    The  course  of  action  we  took 
on  February  26  Is  fraught  with  peril  for 
our  Nation.   I  ask  each  Senator  to  exam- 
ine with  all  the  logic  and  wisdom  he  can 
command  the  Implications  of  the  proce- 
dure which  we  are  asked  to  follow  and  to 
reach  into  his  conscience  for  the  courage 
to  resist  the  political  pressures  to  which 
we  are  all  being  subjected  on  this  issue. 
The  fluestion  Is  still,  WlU  this  body  by- 
pass and  Ignore  the  long-established,  or- 
derly, and  regular  procedures  of  the  Sen- 
ate In  connection  with  consideration  of 
H.R.  7152.    This  question  cannot  be  con- 
sidered in  a  vacuum.     We  should  sin- 
cerely  inquire   into  the  nature  of  the 
legislation  before  us  to  determine  If  it 
has  received  adequate  scrutiny  to  estab- 
lish a  sufBcient  record  of  facts  and  in- 
formation so  that  this  body  might  deal 
with  it  Intelligently  and  wisely. 

I  am  advised  that  once  the  bill  Is 
brought  up  in  the  Senate,  the  attempt 
will  be  made  to  prevent  its  amendment. 
Therefore,  we  shall  have  no  opportunity 
to  amend  it  in  committee,  and  when  it  is 
brought  before  the  Senate,  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  amend  it  on  the  floor.    We  are 


told  "Take  it  as  it  Is.  Sit  down.  Take 
It  as  it  is.  as  it  was  reported  by  the  House 
committee.  Like  it  or  not."  That  Is  a 
new  kind  of  democracy.  It  is  called 
something  else  In  other  countries.  It 
does  not  fit  In  with  democracy  In  this 
country,  as  established  by  our  Founding 
Fathers. 

We  should  first  ask  whether  the  House 
of  Representatives  gave  the  bill  full  and 
fair  consideration.  I  have  concluded 
that  It  did  not.  I  recently  received  a 
letter  from  a  member  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  indicating  that  the  bill 
voted  on  by  the  House  was  drafted  by 
the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
brought  to  members  of  that  committee 
In  the  late  evening,  just  before  It  was  to 
be  ordered  reported  on  the  following 
morning.  Apparently  no  one  in  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Government  had 
even  seen  it  until  late  that  evening.  I 
do  not  know  how  late  it  was. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  "late." 
It  Is  a  relative  term.  The  letter  said 
"evening."  I  suppose  It  was  after  6 
o'clock.  If  It  was  early  in  the  evening, 
it  would  have  been  some  time  shortly 
after  that.  If  it  was  late  that  evening,  I 
assume  it  would  have  been  quite  awhile 
after  6  o'clock. 

Just  before  It  was  to  be  voted  on  the 
following  morning,  the  bill  had  to  be  ac- 
cepted without  debate.  Does  anyone 
wonder  why  there  should  ever  be  a  fili- 
buster? The  bill  had  to  be  accepted 
without  debate,  discussion,  amendment, 
or  argument  to  correct  or  modify. 

A  draft  of  the  bill,  which  had  been 
prepared   by    a    subcommittee    after    6 
months  of  hearings,  was  junked.    That 
is  an  example  of  modem,  sophisticated 
legislative  processes  in  this  democracy. 
Mr.  Chelf  said  he  wrote  to  his  friend: 
since    having   written   to   you   about  the 
all-Important  aubject  of  civil  rights  and.  no 
doubt,  by  now  you  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  read  my  speecheo,  I  want  to  give  you  a 
bit   more  of  my  thinking  and  some  of  my 
additional  reasons  for  voting  as  I  did.  •    •    • 
As   you   know,   the   civil   rights   bill,   H.R. 
7152.  was  passed  by  the  House  on  February 
10  by  a  vote  of  290  to  130.     I  voted  against 
this  legislation  for  many  reasons.     To  begin 
with  the  bill   voted  on  by  the  House  was 
drafted  by  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General 
and   brought   to  members  of  our  Judiciary 
Committee  In  the  late  evening.  Just  before 
It  was   to   be   considered  on   the   following 
morning.    The  bill  had  to  be  accepted  with- 
out debate,  discussion,  amendments,  or  any 
attempt  to  correct  or  modify  It.     The  draft 
prepared  by  Subcommittee  No.  5  that  spent 
6  months  of  hearings  on  It,  was  junked. 

Why?  Should  the  administrative 
branch  of  the  Government,  even  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
be  alloweo  to  prepare  a  bill,  dictate  to 
the  legislative  body,  and  say:  "Although 
you  have  spent  6  months  in  the  pursuit 
and  performance  of  your  duty,  trying  to 
draft  the  delicate  and  difficult  piece  of 
legislation;  although  you  have  drafted 
a  bill  after  that  period  of  time  and  de- 
liberation; you  cannot  have  It.  Here  Is 
your  bill.    This  is  what  you  must  take"? 

Should  the  executive  branch  be  per- 
mitted to  slap  a  bill  down  before  us  and 
have  the  clerk  mumble  it  off  as  he  reads, 
and  then,  when  he  has  finished,  permit 
no  motion  or  modification  to  made? 
Must  we  take  the  bill  as  It  is? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion at  that  point? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  for  a  brief 
question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator aware  that  one  of  the  more  con- 
siderate, cooperative,  and  Intelligent 
Members  of  the  House,  Representative 
Edwin  Willis,  of  the  Third  Congres- 
sional Ertstrict  of  Louisiana,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  both  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  which  considered  the  bill, 
and  that  he  had  no  opportunity  to  offer 
amendments  to  Improve  the  bill?  Fur- 
ther, is  the  Senator  aware  that  Repre- 
sentative Willis  is  the  type  of  man  who 
would  do  the  best  he  could  to  Improve 
upon  a  bad  bill,  even  If  he  were  against 
the  bill? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  assume  he  would 
do  that.  I  should  suppose  that  Repre- 
sentative Frank  Chelf,  of  Kentucky,  is 
not  regarded  as  a  southern  rebel.  He 
was  merely  seeking  tiie  right  to  draft, 
construct,  and  revise  proposed  legisla- 
tion. He  only  wanted  his  right  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  to  be  heard.  He 
only  wanted  his  right  as  a  Representa- 
tive to  offer  amendments.  He  only 
wanted  his  right  as  a  Representative  to 
represent  his  people  and  speak  for  them. 
But  he  was  denied  those  rights. 

He  was  not  a  southerner  complaining. 
He  was  undertaking  to  represent  his  peo- 
ple. He  recognized,  from  his  viewpoint, 
dangers  In  this  kind  of  procedure  and  in 
the  merits  of  the  bill  itself.  He  wanted 
to  correct  them,  but  he  was  denied  that 
right.  He  was  gagged.  That  Is  an  ex- 
ample of  modern  democracy  as  sponsored 
by  the  advocates  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  the  Sen- 
ator advise  us  whether  the  bill  was  draft- 
ed by  a  legislative  committee  of  Congress, 
or  whether  it  was  drafted  In  the  Justice 
Department? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Presumably  it  was 
dratted  In  the  Justice  Department. 
Representative  Chelf  said  It  was  drafted 
there.  I  would  not  know.  He  said  It 
was  drafted  by  the  Office  of  the  Attorney 
General.  He  might  possibly  know.  I 
was  not  there.  I  take  his  word  for  it. 
I  have  not  heard  anybody  deny  It. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  not 
that  suggest  that  the  bill  was  drafted  by 
extremists  on  this  subject  who  were  hired 
by  the  Justice  Department  to  try  to  force 
the  amalgamation  of  the  races? 

Mr.  McCL  _LLAN.  I  do  not  know  any- 
body in  the  Department  who  does  not 
lean  toward  that  view  or  that  general 
attitude.  I  assimie  that  if  the  bill  was 
drafted  in  the  Department  of  Justice  it 
was  drafted  by  those  who  have  that 
prejudice  and  objective  in  their  minds. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  the 
Senator  advise  us  how  that  practice  ac- 
cords with  the  American  theory  of  three 
separate  branches  of  government,  ex- 
ecutive, legislative,  and  judicial,  each 
Independent  of  the  other? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  the  view 
that  was  given.  To  those  who  sponsor 
this  legislation.  It  becomes  all  Important. 
Precedent,  orderly  procedure,  the  right 
to  be  heard,  the  right  to  offer  amend- 
ments, the  right  to  make  or  contribute 
suggestions,  the  right  of  the  people  we 
represent  to  protest  are  denied.    Each 


Member  of  the  House  was  allowed  5  min- 
utes In  which  to  discuss  a  bill  as  far 
reaching  in  human  affairs,  human  rela- 
tionships, and  economic  relationships  of 
human  beings  as  was  ever  drafted  in  this 
great  Republic,  and  presented  to  this 
great  legislative  body.  That  epitomizes 
the  tactics  employed  on  the  bill  by  some 
of  its  radical  adherents. 

I  was  not  in  the  Chamber  yesterday, 
but  I  read  in  the  Record  this  morning 
with  considerable  Interest  that  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland! 
received  a  telegram  demanding  and 
threatening,  and  saying  In  effect,  "We 
win  not  tolerate  your  standing  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  and  debating  the  bill 
at  any  length." 

Are  we  supposed  to  recoil,  and  shiver 
from  fear  at  these  threats?  That  con- 
vinces me,  when  resort  is  had  to  such 
tactics  as  denying  the  right  of  Members 
of  Congress  to  offer  amendments,  deny- 
ing them  the  right  to  debate  a  bill,  deny- 
ing them  the  right  to  know  what  is  in 
the  bin  before  it  is  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  making  threats  In  one  form 
or  another,  to  the  effect,  "Either  do  our 
bidding  or  else.  Do  it  our  way  or  else." 
Are  we  supposed  to  cower  under  that 
sort  of  tactic  and  become  subservient  to 
the  dictatorial  attitude  of  those  who  use 
that  means  Instead  of  logic,  reason,  and 
persuasion?  Is  that  what  is  expected  of 
us? 

Is  that  what  is  expected  of  us?  Our 
Government,  our  democracy,  and  our 
liberties  cannot  survive  If  that  kind  of 
pressure  becomes  effective  In  this  body. 
If  I  were  in  favor  of  the  bill  or  if  I 
were  inclined  to  be  In  favor  of  the  bill, 
and  If  I  received  a  threat  such  as  that, 
it  would  serve  as  a  warning  to  me  that 
the  whole  proposal  was  susjject;  and 
especially  Is  that  true  when  the  threat 
comes  from  the  leaders  of  organizations 
that  are  demonstrating  and  are  trying 
to  force  us  to  pass  the  bill. 
He  went  on  to  say: 

In  addition  to  the  unprecedented  and 
shameful  manner  In  which  the  legislation 
was  "railroaded"  (and  I  really  mean  "rail- 
roaded") through  the  full  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. It  has  several  features  that.  In  my 
opinion,  are  tmconstltutlonal. 
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And  he  underscored  the  last  10  words. 
I  read  further  from  his  letter: 
There  Is  contained  in  thU  legislation 
enough  power  to  make  a  czar,  a  Hitler,  a 
Mussolini  or  a  Stalin  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  Without  any  rer 
quest  made  to  him  by  anybody,  he  can 
proceed  against  any  Individual,  group,  or- 
ganization or  small  or  large  employer — drag 
him  into  court— try  him,  and  unless  he 
compiles  (even  though  that  particular  busi- 
nessman knows  that  to  comply  with  the 
Federal  law  will  destroy  his  b\islness)  he 
co\ild  be  Imprisoned  for  any  period  up  to 
45  days.  When  released,  the  same  Identical 
situation  could  be  repeated  over  and  over— 
that  is  to  say.  Incarcerated  In  jail  for  an 
additional  period  of  45  days.  He  Is  denied  a 
trial  by  Jury.  There  Is  no  jury  trial  afforded 
him  under  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  some  day  Members  of 
Congress  who  favor  the  proposed  legis- 
lation and  are  advocating  its  passage 
will  wake  up  to  find  out  that  in  seeking  to 
favor  one  group,  they  have  destroyed  the 
liberties  of  another  group,  and  even  of 
themselves. 


I  read  further  from  the  letter: 
In  the  original  civil  rights  bUl  that 
discussed  by  Subcommittee  6  of  the  Judi- 
ciary   Committee    for    over    a    period    of 
months — 

That  reference  is  to  the  blU  which  the 
subcommittee  processed  and  drafted; 
the  subcommittee  prepared  it  and  sub- 
mitted it.  after  having  worked  on  it  for 
6  months. 

I  now  read  further  from  the  letter. 
Listen  to  this  comment  In  regard  to  the 
bill  the  committee  worked  up: 

The  Attorney  General  appeared  and  testi- 
fied before  It  and  stated  In  hU  testimony 
that  such  power  was  "Inadvisable,  unwise, 
and  even  dangerous  for  one  man  to  have." 

According  to  this  statement,  while  the 
committee  was  studying  the  bill,  the  At- 
torney General  testified  that  power 
would  be  dangerous.  Yet  when  the  new 
bill  comes  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  from  the  Office  of  the  At- 
torney General,  we  find  that  its  provi- 
sions are  much  stronger  than  those  of 
the  original  House  bUl;  but  now  we  are 
told  that  they  have  ceased  to  be  dan- 
gerous £uid  have  ceased  to  be  too  much 
power  for  one  man  to  have. 

Mr.  President,  what  happened,  what 
great  earth-shaking  event  occurred,  to 
cause  those  powers  suddenly  to  become 
less  dangerous?  I  wonder  what  caused 
the  change.  Perhaps  additional  tele- 
grams have  been  received  from  leaders 
of  groups  that  are  demanding  the  pas- 
sage of  this  measure,  and  perhaps  they 
have  been  rather  persuasive.  I  should 
like  to  know  just  what  the  difference  is. 

I  read  further  from  the  letter: 

If  a  small  or  large  businessman  has  a 
present  dislike  for  the  far  too  frequent  vUlts 
of  the  wage-and-hour  man— just  let  him  wait 
until  this  new  horde  of  Federal  Investi- 
gators begin  to  swarm  all  over  him  like  bees, 
demanding  books,  records,  data,  and  other 
Information,  and  see  what  happens. 

Mr    President,  they  have  something 
coming,  if  this  bill  Is  enacted.     Many 
and  many  a  person  who  now  thinks  he 
favors  the  blU  will  then  be  disillusioned, 
because  he  will  have  to  conform,  too. 
Today,  he  thinks,  "We  are  just  after  the 
South;  we  will"  straighten  out  those  old 
rebels."  But  before  he  gets  through,  he 
will  find  that  the  bill  will  straighten  out 
some  kinks  in  himself,  and  he  wlU  learn 
to  reason  better,  and  will  learn  that  the 
representatives  of  the  South,  whom  he 
now  condemns,  are  the  best  friends  he 
has. 
I  read  further  from  the  letter: 
The  constitution  guarantees  an  indlvldxial 
to  be  safe  In  his  home  and  business,  free 
from  all  unwarranted  and  unlawful  seizures 
and  searches.     However,  In  this  legUlatlon. 
large    chunks    of   our   present    Constitution 
have  been  eaten,  gnawed,  and  whittled  away. 


This   letter   does   not   come   from   a 
southerner.    It  comes  from  a  Democrat; 
but  he  senses  this  danger,  and  he  has 
not  been  Intimidated.    It  is  obvious  that 
any  coercion  which  may  have  been  at- 
tempted on  him  has  failed. 
I  read  further  from  the  letter: 
The  Roman  Empire  feU  not  only  because 
of  its  decay  within  but  frcnn  the  grabbing 
of  power  by  those  that  were  power  mad.    In 
oiu-  day  and  time,  the  names  of  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm.  Hitler,  Mussolini,  Stalin.  Khrushchev, 
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Chou  En-lai.  and  others,  are  sulking  ex- 
SpL  of  what  can  happen  to  a  nation 
^en  they  blindly  allow  their  representa- 
Tlv^to  ^.tow  unprecedented  and  sweeping 
powers  upon  their   Central   Government. 

This  bill  certainly  would  bestow  powers 
undreamed  of  in  the  days  of  the  found- 
ing of  this  Republic.    If  someone  had 
proposed  a  measure  such  as  this  one  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention.  I  imagine 
he  would  not  only  have  been  looked  upon 
with  scorn,  but  also  would  have  been 
regarded  a  traitor  to  the  Revolution. 
I  read  further  from  the  letter: 
History  proves  unquestionably  that  once  a 
leader  of  a  recognized  government  acquires 
tremendous  power  from  the  representatives 
of   the  people.  It  Is  never  restored  to   their 
elected  representatives.     It  makes  no  differ- 
ence   whether    such    powers    were    bestowed 
upon  the  person  In  question  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  war.  emergencies  of  a  national  crisis 
or  through  a  wave  of  emotional  hysteria. 

Many  sins  are  committed  In  the  name  of 
righteousness  and  justification.  So  It  Is  with 
this  legislation  under  the  appealing  and 
humanitarian  phrase  of  civil  right*  that 
our  Constitution  has  been  severely  weakenea 
and  damaged. 

In  my  opinion,  the  passage  of  this  bill  w 
the  first  real  step  toward  circumventing  the 
Constitution.  When  we  attempt  to  legislate 
the  morals  and  habits  of  oxtr  people— we 
autoroaUcally  Infringe  upon  their  rights.  In 
our  exuberance  to  heip  the  minority.  I  do 
not  want  to  desrtjoy  the  rights  of  the  vast 
majority, 
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This  situation  could  hardly  be  more 
eloquently  stated  than  it  has  been  stated 
in  this  letter  from  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives — a  Democratic  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  who  is  not  from  the 
South. 

It  Is  now  proposed  that  the  Senate  fol- 
low an  even  more  questionable  procedure. 
The  House  did  have  one  of  its  commit- 
tees work  on  the  bill  for  a  while. 
although  in  the  final  analysis  the  House 
passed  the  bill  which  was  rather  quickly 
shoved  to  it  from  the  Department  of 
Justice.  In  effect,  it  is  now  proposed 
that  the  Senate  pass  one  of  the  most  f  ar- 
resiching  bills  in  history— a  violent  bill. 
I  may  say— without  having  any  commit- 
tee consideration  whatever  given  to  the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

PASSACX    or    A    TAINTID    BIIX    WOUU)    PmODUC*    A 
STATUTX  or  QUKSnONABLX  INTW»rrT 

Mr.  President,  no  doubt  it  will  be  nec- 
essary for  us  to  give  exhaustive  treat- 
ment to  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  if  the  bill  is 
not  referred  to  one  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittees. I  do  not  know  which  side  of  the 
controversy  will  become  exhausted:  but 
I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  exhaust  the 
bill  and  get  rid  of  it. 

However,  the  American  people  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  extensive 
discussion  in  the  Senate  will  be  one  of 
mere  words,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  delay. 
I  think   it   is  very   Important  that  the 
American  people  know  what  is  In  this 
bill,  because  they  are  destined  to  be  Its 
ultimate  and  helpless  victims.    The  peo- 
ple of  this  great  country  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  there  is  something  ques- 
tionable   about    a    so-called    filibuster. 
Thus,  being  so  brainwashed,  they  may 
fail  to  weigh  and  consider  the  many  valid 
objections  to  the  bill  that  will  be  ably 
presented  in  this  debate.     Most  of  the 


press  wUl.  as  usual,  characterize  the  ex- 
tensive debate  as  a  delaying  tactic  and 
will  not  likely  carry  fair  and  adequate 
coverage  of  the  far-reaching  Issues  being 

^What  sort  of  bill  is  the  leadership  pro- 
posing that  we  adopt  without  any  com- 
mittee consideration  in  either  the  House 
or  the  Senate?     In  all  the  years  that 
civil  rights  has  been  debated  in  the  Con- 
gress  no  committee  has  ever  suggested 
for  the  Executive  such  totality  of  arbi- 
trary and  ruthless  power  as  is  embodied 
in  this  package  of  legislation.    The  al- 
most limitless  extension  of  Federal  con- 
trol over  individuals  and  businesses  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill  will  move  swiftly  to- 
ward a  destruction  of  individual  liberty 
and  freedom.    In  effect,  the  Congress  will 
be  handing  over  large  areas  of  its  power 
and     responsibility     to     the     executive 
branch  of  Government.     If  it  approves 
this  bill,  this  body  will  be  covmtenancing 
the  preemption  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  basic  and  fundamental  powers 
of  the  State  and  local  governments.    All 
of  this  Mr.  President,  with  less  commit- 
tee consideration  than  we  give  to  the 
most   routine   proposals   considered    by 
this  body. 

I  should  now  like  to  discuss  in  some 
detaU  the  reasons  why  the  proposed  pro- 
cedure is  unsound  and  contrary  to  the 
rules  which  are  supposed  to  govern  our 
deliberations. 

The  leadership  proposed  to  bypass  the 
long-established  procedures  of  the  Senate 
by  resorting  to  the  use  of  rule  XIV.  para- 
graph 4.  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  which, 
they  contended,  without  any  sound  basis 
that  I  have  been  able  to  find,  authorizes 
the  placing  of  any  measure  messaged 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  di- 
rectly on  the  Senate  Calendar,  without 
reference  to  committee,  following  an  ob- 
jection to  further  proceedings  after  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill. 

In  support  of  this  procedure,  they  cited 
two  alleged  precedents,  one  in  1948.  and 
one  in  1957.  It  is  my  contention,  follow- 
ing careful  study,  that,  for  reasons  upon 
which  I  shaU  elaborate,  the  1948  so- 
called  precedent  was  not  a  precedent  at 
all  and  the  1957  action  did  not  Involve 
a  ruling  of  the  Chair,  but  was  simply 
erroneous  action  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

On  February  26.  pursuant  to  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  entered  into  on 
the  previous  day.  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  laid  H.R.  7152  before  the 
Senate  for  a  second  reading.  Imme- 
diately after  the  second  reading,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  true  to  his 
word  objected  to  further  proceedings  on 
the  bill,  relying  on  paragraph  4  of  rule 
XrV  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  and  re- 
quested that  the  bill  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  thereupon  made  a  point  of  order 
with  respect  to  the  request  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  as  follows: 

The  point  of  order  Is  predicated  upon  the 
fact  that  rule  XIV  Is  ambiguous.  Even  If  It 
ever  was  Intended  to  be  used  In  the  fashion 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Montana,  the 
rule  has  been  repealed  and  nullified  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Reorganliatlon  Act  of  194«, 
which  embodied  In  the  rules  rule  XXV  with 
reference  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  coaunltteee 


and  the  procedure  to  be  used  In  handUng 
bills  that  come  to  the  Senate  from  the  other 
body,  as  well  as  those  that  are  introduced  In 
the  Senate.  (Congressional  Reco»d.  Feb.  26. 
1964.  p.  3693.) 


Following  a  brief  period  of  debate,  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  point  of  order  was  not  de- 
batable: that  he  had.  for  his  own  pur- 
poses, listened  to  the  discussion  on  the 
point  of  order:  that  he  was  now  prepared 
to  rule  on  it;  and  that  further  argument 
would  be  in  order  on  an  appeal  from  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair. 

I  point  out  that  even  on  that  occasion 
we  who  opposed  the  procedure  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  thoroughly  to  de- 
bate the  action.  The  Chair  decided  to 
hear  what  he  wanted  to  hear,  and  then 
a  vote  on  an  appeal  from  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair  was  required.  A  motion  to  lay 
the  appeal  on  the  table  was  made,  and 
that  ended  the  debate.  No  other  Sena- 
tor could  speak  on  the  subject,  and  the 
senate  acted— ill-advlsedly  in  my  Judg- 
ment. 

The  AcUng  President  pro  tempore 
promptly  terminated  debate,  as  is  his 
right,  and  ruled  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russnil 
has  made  a  point  of  order  that  paragraph  4 
of  rule  xrv.  requiring  a  bill  that  has  been 
read  the  second  Ume  and  has  not  been  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  to  be  placed  on  the 
calendar,  has  been  superseded  by  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  which  provides  for  mandatory  refer- 
ences of  bills  to  committees. 

The  present  occupant  of  the  Chair  has 
studied  the  precedents  cited  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  .      „       * 

This  question  has  been  before  the  Senate 
on  several  occasions,  and  In  1967,  after  a 
full  discussion  of  the  parliamentary  sltua- 
tlon.  the  Senate,  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  de- 
cided that  the  point  of  order  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  was  not  well  taken. 

In  line  with  that  precedent,  the  Chair  is 
impelled  to  overrule  the  point  of  order,  which 
decision,  under  the  rule.  Is  subject,  of  course, 
to  an  appeal,  without  prejudice,  which  is 
debatable  (Concbkssional  Rtcoed.  Feb.  •^^.. 
1964.  p.  3696). 

Immediately  thereafter,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  appealed  from  the 
decision  of  the  Chair.  Following  what 
may  be  characterized  as  a  relatively 
Umited  and  possibly  inadequate  debate, 
considering  the  Importance  of  the  issue 
involved,  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er as  is  his  right  under  the  rules,  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  move  to  table 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
thus  cutUng  off  further  debate.  In  this 
connection,  the  majority  leader  stated: 

I  believe  I  should  reiterate  what  I  have 
said  previously,  that  while  thU  procedure  U 
not  orderly  procedure  under  the  rules.  It  Is 
a  procedure  which  Is  based  on  precedent.  It 
Is  a  procedure  which  we  can  carry  out  under 
the  rules,  and  the  rules  give  a  Senator  the 
right  to  act  In  thU  manner  It  Is  a  prece- 
dent which.  In  my  opinion,  has  not  been  un- 
duly abused  (  Congexmionai.  Rxcoko.  Feb. 
26.  1964,  p.  3718  ) 

On  the  rollcall  vote  which  followed, 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
to  table  the  appeal  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  was  carried  by  54  yeas  to  37 
nays:  and  the  established  orderly  pro- 
cedures of  this  body  were  abandoned  in 
favor  of  legislative  expediency,  based 
upon  two  alleged  precedents,  which  can 
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be  more  properly  cited  as  grossly  errone- 
ous action  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  President.  I  shall  first  show  that 
paragraph  4  of  rule  XTV  was  never  in- 
tended to  permit  controversial  bills  to 
bypass  committees;  second,  that  rule 
XXV  mixst  govern  on  the  question  of 
whether  a  bill  goes  to  committee  or  may 
be  placed  directly  on  the  calendar  with- 
out committee  action;  and  third,  that  the 
1957  action  on  a  like  matter  constituted 
an  unjustified  departure  from  established 
precedent  which  should  be  corrected, 
since  it  is  based  upon  a  misinterpreta- 
tion of  the  rules.  Finally.  I  propose  to 
discuss  the  committee  system  and  the 
role  It  plays  in  democratic  government. 

Now  let  us  exsunlne  the  pertinent  pro- 
visions of  rule  xrv  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate.    Paragraph  3  provides: 

3  No  bill  or  Joint  resolution  shall  be  com- 
mitted or  amended  until  It  shall  have  been 
twice  read,  after  which  It  may  be  referred  to 
a  committee:  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  In- 
troduced on  leave,  and  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
shall  be  read  once,  and  may  be  read  twice, 
on  the  same  day.  If  not  objected  to.  for 
reference,  but  shaU  not  be  considered  on 
that  day  nor  debated,  except  for  reference, 
unless  by  unanimous  consent. 

Paragraph  4  provides: 

4  Every  bill  and  Joint  resolution  reported 
from  a  committee,  not  having  previously 
been  read,  shall  be  read  once,  and  twice.  U 
not  objected  to.  on  the  same  day.  and  placed 
on  the  calendar  In  the  order  In  which  the 
same  may  be  reported;  and  every  bUl  and 
Joint  resolution  Introduced  on  leave,  and 
every  bill  and  Joint  resolution  of  the  Ho\ise 
of  Representatives  which  shall  have  received 
a  first  and  second  reading  without  being  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  shall.  If  objection  be 
made  to  further  proceeding  thereon,  be 
placed  on  the  calendar. 
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An  examination  of  paragraph  3  reveals 
that  under  its  provision,  a  bill  Is  read 
once  and  may  be  read  twice.  If  not  ob- 
jected to.  after  which  It  will  normally  be 
referred  to  conmilttee.  and  this  Is  what 
Is  done  and  what  has  been  done  In  vir- 
tually all  cases.  This  has  been  the  Sen- 
ate practice  over  a  period  of  many  years. 
An  examination  of  the  language  of 
paragraph  4  appears  to  make  it  quite 
clear  that  if  a  bill  has  not  been  referred 
to  committee,  following  second  reading, 
if  objection  is  made  to  further  proceed- 
ing thereon,  the  bill  shall  be  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

I  believe  it  Is  equally  clear  that  If  the 
language  In  paragraph  4  Is  given  a  literal 
Interpretation,  the  Senate,  by  the  action 
of  a  single  Senator,  would  be  denied  the 
power  to  refer  a  bill  to  committee  after 
the  second  reading,  despite  the  fact  that 
this  authority  is  expressly  conferred  by 
paragraph  3  of  rule  XTV,  and  Is  required 
under  rule  XXV.  This  action  was  taken 
by  the  Senate  erroneously  in  1967.  and 
this  obviously  wrong  interpretation  has 
now  been  made  again. 

There  is  no  trickery  Involved  here. 
There  is  no  mystery  about  it  It  is  not  a 
question  of  who  is  recognized  by  the 
Chair  If  one  Senator  Is  seeking  recogni- 
tion to  move  to  refer  the  bill.  This  is 
what  I  want  to  emphasize.  When  para- 
graph 4  of  rule  XTV  was  added  in  1877. 
the  practice  of  sending  bills,  both  those 


introduced  In  the  Senate  and  those  mes- 
saged from  the  House,  to  committee  fol- 
lowing the  second  reading  was  well  es- 
tablished. Accordingly,  it  could  not  have 
been  Intended  by  the  Senate,  when  they 
added  paragraph  4.  without  amending 
the  language  of  paragraph  3.  to  confer 
on  a  single  Senator  the  authority  to  pre- 
vent a  bill  from  being  referred  to  com- 
mittee. Such  an  interpretation  would 
make  paragraph  4  Inconsistent  with 
paragraph  3. 

That  is  not  the  intention.  If  that  were 
the  intention  of  the  rules,  the  rules 
should  be  changed.  It  Is  admitted  by 
the  proponents  of  the  measure,  and  those 
insisting  on  this  procedure,  that  it  can 
be  referred  to  the  committee  under  the 
niles.  That  Is  not  denied.  The  pro- 
ponents say.  "We  have  an  advantage. 
We  have  a  technicality  we  can  take  ad- 
vantage of.  Therefore,  we  are  going  to 
deny  you  the  right  to  send  the  bill  to  a 
committee  and  have  it  take  the  regular 
course  of  procedure." 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  without  his  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  for  the  speech  he 
is  making.  I  am  sure  anyone  who  has 
any  knowledge  of  parliamentary  or  con- 
stitutional procedures  in  this  country 
would  have  to  agree  with  everything  the 
able  Senator  is  saying. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  logical  interpretation  possible  is 
that  under  paragraphs  3  and  4  it  was  In- 
tended that  all  bills  be  referred  to  com- 
mittee, without  even  relying  on  the  man- 
datory language  of  rule  XXV,  which  was 
not  then  in  effect.  The  point  is  that 
paragraph  4  only  comes  Into  operation  if 
there  has  been  no  reference  to  commit- 
tee and  no  Member  of  the  Seriate  desires 
a  reference. 

How  then  can  we  account  for  the  lan- 
guage of  paragraph  4  which  appears  to 
require  the  placing  of  a  bill  on  the  calen- 
dar if.  after  second  reading,  a  Senator 
objects  to  further  proceedings? 

Mr.  President,  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  found  to  the  historic  practice  of 
the  Senate  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
19th  century. 

First,  however,  let  us  review  and  sum- 
marize the  regular  procedure  of  the  Sen- 
ate The  normal  procedure  under  para- 
graphs 3  and  4  of  rule  XIV  is  as  foUows: 
When  a  bill  is  introduced  or  messaged 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  is 
read  the  first  time  and  may  be  read  the 
second  time  If  not  objected  to.  After 
that,  it  wiU  be  referred  to  committee  to 
accordance  with  rule  XXV. 

There  appears  to  be  two  exceptions  to 
this  procedure :  One  is  when  a  House  bill 
comes  over  and  there  is  pending  on  the 
Senate  Calendar  a  companion  or  related 
bill  which  has  already  been  reported  and 
is  awaiting  action.  In  order  to  save  time, 
the  House  bill  Is  placed  directly  on  the 
Senate  Calendar.  M  the  bUls  are  differ- 
ent, the  Senate  bill  is  taken  up  and 
amended.  Then  the  House  bill  is  taken 
up  and  the  language  of  the  Senate  bill 
Is  substituted  for  the  language  of  the 


House  bill,  followtog  which,  the  House 
bUl  is  passed  with  the  language  of  the 
Senate  bill.  Then  the  measure  usually 
goes  to  conference.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  this  procedure. 

The  only  other  exception  is  found  to 
paragraph  4  of  rule  XTV  which,  under  the 
only  reasonable  toterpretation.  permits 
a  bill  to  go  directly  to  the  calendar  if. 
and  only  if.  it  has  not  been  referred  to 
committee  as  required  by  paragraph  3  of 
rule  xrv  and  rule  XXV. 

Returning  now  to  historic  practice,  I 
would  like  to  potot  out  that  some  careful 
research  has  been  done  on  the  question 
of  what  the  Senate  totended  when  it 
adopted  paragraph  4  of  rule  XTV  as  part 
of  a  general  revision  of  the  Senate  rules 
to  1877. 

First,  let  me  make  it  perfectly  plain, 
that  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph  was 
definitely  not  to  enable  a  single  Senator 
to  prevent  a  bill  from  betog  referred  to 
committee.  My  research  reveals  two  rea- 
sons for  authorizing  this  procedure. 

In  the  1870s  and   1880's,  there  was 
generally  a  brief  morning  hour  followed 
by  a  call  of  the  calendar  which  occurred 
almost  every  day.    Senators  were  natu- 
rally interested  in  flnishtog  the  morning 
bustoess  and  getttog  on  with  the  calen- 
dar.   Other  Senators  were  anxious  to 
make  insertions  to  the  Record  and  leave 
the  floor  to  return  to  other  duties.   How- 
ever  at  that  time,  when  a  Senator  to- 
trodiiced  a  bill,  or  when  a  bill  was  mes- 
saged from  the  House,  It  was  the  normal 
procedure  to  move  to  refer  It  to  a  specific 
cwnmlttee.  following  the  second  reading, 
and  this  question  of  appropriate  refer- 
ences was  debatable.    As  a  result.  Sena- 
tors were  obliged  to  sit  around  and  wait. 
They  were  unable  to  make  their  routine 
Insertions  to  the  Record  or  finish  mom- 
tog  bustoess  and  proceed  with  the  calen- 
dar until  debate  on  the  apprc^rlate  ref- 
erence ended.      Accordingly,    provision 
was  made  to  enable  any  Senator  to  object 
to  further  proceedings  on  a  bill  which 
would  then  place  the  bill  on  the  calendar 
from  which  position  it  could  ultimately 
be  referred  to  committee. 

The  second  reason  for  this  paragraph 
was  to  prevent  precipitous  action  on  a 
bill  before  Senators  had  an  opportunity 
to  examtoe  it  and  become  familiar  with 
Its  provisions.    From  time  to  time,  bills 
would  be  totroduced  or  come  over  from 
the  House  which  had  not  been  printed 
and  which  Senators  desired  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examtoe.    By  objecting  to  fur- 
ther proceedings  with  respect  to  such 
bills,  prior  to  their  reference  to  commit- 
tee an  opportunity  was  afforded  to  have 
the  bill  printed  and  to  examtoe  Its  pro- 
visions. ^,       ,„„ 
Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  section  102 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  which  amended  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.    This  iiUe 
provides   for   the    appomtment   of   the 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate  at  the 
commencement  of  each  Congress,  and 
sets  forth  their  jurisdiction.    With  re- 
spect to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
It  provides: 

(k)  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  con- 
sist of  fifteen  Senators,  to  which  committee 
ShaU    be   referred    all   proposed   leglsUtlon. 
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mMiage.    petition*,    memorials,    and    other 
matter.  reUUng  to  ttoe  following  subject: 

This  language  is  followed  by  18  cate- 
gories of  matters  of  which  item  12  is 
"civU  Ubertlea." 

As  is.  of  course.  weU  known,  the  iden- 
Ical  mandatory  language  Is  contained  in 
each  of  the  16  paragraphs  of  the  rule  in 
connection  with  each  of  the  16  standing 
committees. 

It  is  my  contenUon  that  Congress  not 
only  intended  it  to  be.  but  under  a  proper 
interpretation  of  paragraphs  3  and  4  of 
rule  xrv.  reference  of  bills  Is  mandatory 
If  Senators  desire  such  reference.  It  is 
my  further  contention,  however,  that  re- 
gardless of  rule  XIV.  rule  XXV  made  ref- 
erence mandatory.  Since  paragraph  4  of 
rule  XIV  was  adopted  in  1877  and  rule 
XXV  was  adopted  In  1946.  rule  XXV  must 
govern.  This  position  was  supported  by 
the  Senate  in  1948.  by  an  overwhelming 
vote,  in  a  precedent  which  I  shall  discuss 
subsequently,  and  which  remained  a 
precedent  until  1957  when  the  Senate, 
acting  in.  what  I  believe,  was  error,  re- 
versed it. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  examine  the 
precedents.  We  are  told  that  a  vaUd 
precedent  exists  for  placing  a  bill  di- 
rectly on  the  calendar  without  reference 
to  committee.  Those  supporting  this 
view  In  the  past  have  cited  the  action  on 
KB,.  5992.  the  Ttdelands  oil  bill.  On  May 
3.  1948.  this  bill  was  messaged  from  the 
House.  Following  the  second  reading, 
but  prior  to  reference  to  committee. 
Senator  Downey  of  California  objected 
to  further  proceedings  on  the  bill,  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  4  of  rule  XIV,  where- 
upon the  presiding  officer.  Senator  Van- 
denberg,  ordered  the  bill  placed  on  the 
calendar  without  reference  to  commit- 
tee— 94  CONGRBSSIONAL  RiCORD  5169.     NO 

objection  was  made  to  this  action  and 
nobody  sought  to  have  the  bill  referred. 
No  point  of  order  was  raised  and  there 
was  no  ruling  by  the  Chair.  This  action 
did  provoke  a  considerable  amount  of 
heated  debate  on  the  part  of  a  number 
of  Senators  who  felt  this  was  a  high- 
handed procedure  which  was  designed  to 
bypass  committee  consideration. 

In  any  event,  since  no  point  of  order 
was  made  and  there  was  no  ruling  by 
the  Chair,  this  action  does  not  constitute 
a  precedent. 

On  the  same  day.  the  House-passed 
bill  to  repeal  the  tax  on  oleomargerine. 
Hil.  2245.  was  received  in  the  Senate. 
After  the  first  reading  of  the  bill.  Sen- 
ator PuLBRicHT  objected,  whereupon  the 
President  pro  tempore.  Senator  Vanden- 
berg.  ruled  that  the  bill  would  automati- 
cally go  over  until  the  next  legislative 
day — 94    Congressional     Ricord    5172. 
On  the  next  calendar  day,  which  was 
also  the  following   legislative  day.  the 
President  pro  tempore  laid  the  bill  before 
the  Senate  for  Its  second  reading,  where- 
upon the  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill 
by  title.    Thereupon,  the  President  pro 
tempore   announced   that   there  was   a 
conflict    in    construction    between    rule 
xrv  of  the  Senate  rules  and  section  137 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  which  authorizes  the  presiding  offi- 
cer of  the  Senate,  in  cases  of  controversy 
as  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  standing 
oommittee,  to  decide  the  matter  without 
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debate,  subject  to  an  appeal.    The  pre- 
siding officer  announced  further  that  the 
situation  had  never  before  arisen,  and 
that.  In  order  to  resolve  the  conflict,  the 
Chair  was  going  to  submit  the  matter  to 
the     Senate     for     determination.     He 
thereupon   recognized  Senator  Wherry, 
who  urged   the  proposition   that  "Con- 
troversy over  Jurisdiction  having  arisen, 
the  question  of  Jurisdiction  as  between 
committees  should  be  resolved  by  the 
presiding  officer  and  the  bill  referred  to 
that    committee."     The    President    pro 
tempore  then  recognized  Senator  Pul- 
BRicHT  who  made  the  point  of  order  that 
under  the  provisions  of  rule  XIV.  para- 
graph 4.  after  the  second  reading  of  the 
bUl  if  objection  is  made  to  further  pro- 
ceedings, the  bUl  shall  be  placed  on  the 
calendar  rather  than  be  referred  to  com- 
mittee     This  point  of  order  was  debated 
at  length,  after  which  the  President  pro 
tempore  submitted   to   the  Senate   the 
following  question: 

Is  the  point  of  order  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  well  taken?  Thoee  Senators  who 
agree  with  the  viewpoint  of  the  Sena-t^ 
from  Arkansas  will  vote  yea;  those  who  dis- 
agree will  vote  nay  (94  Cohc»m81oi«al  Rk- 
ORD  5229). 


In  effect,  the  basic  question  to  be  re- 
solved in  the  first  Instance,  was  whether 
the  blU  should  go  to  the  calendar,  as 
desired  by  Senator  Fulbright,  or  whether 
it  should  go  to  committee.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  Senate  proceeded  to  vote  and 
the  result  as  announced  was  15  yeas  and 
56  nays — 94  Congrissional  Record  5229. 
Thereafter  the  President  pro  tempore 
referred  the  bill  to  committee. 

Now  let  us  see  what  happened  In  1957 
In  connection  with  H.R.  6127.  the  so- 
called  civil  rights  bill  of  that  day. 

On  June  14.  1957.  Senator  IDouglas 
announced,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  14 
otiier  Senators,  that  when  the  House 
passed  Its  civil  rights  bill  (H.R.  6127) 
and  sent  It  to  the  Senate.  foUowlng  the 
second  reading  of  the  bUl.  he  would  ob- 
ject under  rule  XTV  to  further  proceed- 
ings causing  It  to  be  placed  directly  on 
the  Senate  Calendar,  unless  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  reported  the  Sen- 
ate bill  S.  83.  prior  to  that  time.  He 
sUted  further  that  he  and  his  group 
would  object  to  any  unanimous  consent 
request  to  move  to  refer  the  House  bill 
to  committee— Congressional  Record. 
volume  103.  part  7,  pages  9145-9146. 

On  June  17,  extensive  debate  occurred 
with  reference  to  the  procedures  con- 
templated with  respect  to  the  House  blU. 
Excerpts  from  the  1948  debate  on 
whether  the  rules  required  reference  to 
committee.  In  connection  with  the  oleo 
bill  were  Inserted  In  the  Record  and  de- 
bated at  great  length — Congressional 
Record,  volume  103.  part  7.  pages  9257- 

9296. 

In  substance.  It  was  pointed  out  by 
supporters  of  orderly,  regular  procedures 
that  the  purpose  of  rule  XTV  Is  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  Senators  and  not  to 
bypass  the  rules  of  the  Senate  or  ex- 
pedite consideration  of  bills.  Funda- 
mentally, it  was  designed  to  restrain  the 
majority  from  rapid  action  and  to  af- 
ford Senators  an  opportunity  to  be  In- 
formed on  a  bill.  In  this  connection. 
Senator  Russell  pointed  out  what  I  have 


noted  earlier  In  my  remarks,  that  rule 
XIV  was  to  be  Invoked  In  a  situation 
where  a  Senator  did  not  desire  a  bill  to 
go  to  committee,  but  was  not  quite  ready 
to  consider  it.  He  could  then  Invoke 
paragraph  4  and  send  the  bill  to  the 
calendar,  giving  him  another  legislative 
day  to  study  the  bUl.  Normally,  how- 
ever the  bill  would  be  referred  to  com- 
mittee, except  if  other  disposition  were 
made  by  unanimous  consent — Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  103.  part  7.  page 
9260. 

Those  who  desired  to  take  advantage 
of  the  wording  of  paragraph  4  of  the 
rule,  without  regard  either  to  its  ob- 
viously intended  purpose  or  to  orderly 
procedures  and  historic  precedent,  took 
the  position  that  the  language  of  the 
rule  was  clear;  and  that  If  any  change 
was  Intended,  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946  would  have  made  the 
change. 

On  June  18.  1957,  H.R.  6127  was  mes- 
saged from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives—Conrgessional  Record,  volume 
103  part  7.  page  9432,  and  Senator  John- 
son the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
requested  and  obtained  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  Uiat  following  routUie 
morning  business,  the  Chair  would  lay 
HR.  6172  before  the  Senate— Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  103,  part  7.  page 

9506. 

On  June  19,  1957,  the  Chair  laid  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  and  called  for  a 
first  reading  of  the  blU  by  titie.     Sen- 
ator Knowland  then  served  notice  that 
he  would  object  to  any  unanimous-con- 
sent request  for  a  second  reading  on  the 
same  legislative  day.    Senator  Russell 
stated  that  he  had  attempted  to  obtain 
recognition  so  as  to  request  that  the  bUl 
be  read  a  second  time  and   referred  to 
committee.     He  stated  furtiier  that  he 
had  hoped  he  might  ask  the  Senate  to 
follow  section  3  of  rule  XTV  and  rule  XXV 
of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  which  would 
have  been  the  historic  and  usual  pro- 
cedure of  the  Senate  in  such  a  case.    He 
then  cited  the  1948  precedent  in  the  case 
of  the  oleo  blU  and  cautioned  the  Sen- 
ate   agalnft    overthrowing    established 
precedent  m  order  to  gain  a  temporary 
advantage.    That  Is  what  Is  being  sought 
here     He  noted  that  a  bUl  might  In  the 
future  come  over   from   the   House  of 
Representatives  which  might  be  objec- 
tionable to  the  administration  In  power 
but  which   might  appeal   to  one  Sen- 
ator who  would  move  to  send  the  bill  dl- 
rectiy  to  the  calendar.    He  warned  fur- 
ther  that   many   delays  might  be    In- 
volved In   attempting  to  obtain  action 
on  the  bill.    He  then  stated : 

Mr  President.  In  view  of  the  importance 
of  protecting  the  oommittee  system,  and  of 
assuring  the  leadership  of  this  body  the  au- 
thority which  they  must  have.  If  we  are  to 
have  regular  and  orderly  procedure  In  all 
cases,  I  propose  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  the  Senate  follow  rule  XXV  In 
this  insUnce— CONCHE8SIONAL  Recom).  vol- 
ume 103.  part  7.  page  9619. 


To  this  request.  Senator  Douglas  ob- 
jected, and  extensive  debate  followed— 
Congressional  Record,  volume  103,  part 
7,  pages  9618-9628. 

On  June  20,  1957,  pursuant  to  an  or- 
der previously  entered,  the  Chair  laid 
the  House  bill  before  the  Senate  for  a 


196U 

second  reading.  Senator  Knowland 
moved  that  the  blU  be  read  by  tltie  and 
that  the  full  text  be  printed  immediately 
following  the  title.  Senator  Russxll 
made  a  parliamentary  inquiry  as  to 
whether  this  type  of  a  motion  was  in 
order.  Senator  Knowland  then  an- 
nounced that  as  soon  as  the  bill  had 
been  read  the  second  time,  he  would  ob- 
ject to  further  proceedings.  The  Vice 
President.  Mr.  Nixon,  ruled  that  Sena- 
tor Knowland 's  motion  was  In  order  and 
was  not  debatable.  Following  the  sec- 
ond reading  of  the  blU.  Senator  Know- 
land  obtained  recognition  and  objected 
to  further  proceedings  pursuant  to 
paragraph  4  of  rule  XIV  of  the  Senate 
rules — Congressional  Record,  volume 
103.  part  7.  pages  9778-9780. 

Thereupon.  Senator  Russell  made  the 
following  point  of  order: 

Mr.  President.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  the  subsection  of  rule  XIV  on  which 
the  Senator  from  California  relies  Is  super- 
seded and  annulled  by  the  Legislative  Re- 
organisation     Act      of      1946 CONCRISBIONAI, 

Racoao.  volume  108,  part  7,  page  9780. 

Extensive     debate     followed,     during 
which  the  point  was  stressed  that  under 
the    interpretation    contended    for    by 
those   supporting   Senator    Knowland  "s 
position,  one  Senator  could  prevent  the 
Senate  from  referring  a  bill  to  commit- 
tee.   At  that  time.  I  pointed  out  that  If 
the  Chair  should  nile  to  that  effect,  the 
only  way  the  Senate  could  overrule  such 
a  holding,  following  the  precedent  that 
may  be  established,  would  be  to  appeal 
to  the  Senate,  and  there  could  be  an  ap- 
peal every  day  to  change  the  rule  for 
the  convenience  of  any  Member  of  this 
body  from  day  to  day.     A  number  of 
Senators  who  were  then  and  still  are 
committee  chairmen  noted  and  discussed 
the  dangers  which  are  Inherent  in  such 
a     procedure — Congressional     Record, 
volume  103.  part  7,  pages  9781-9797. 

Senator  Morse,  In  an  outstanding  ad- 
dress, portions  of  which  we  were  privi- 
leged to  hear  again  on  February  26  of 
this  year,  discussed  at  length  the  impor- 
tance of  adhering  to  custom,  practice, 
and  tradition  which  he  noted  are  part  of 
the  law. 

I  was  happy  when  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  today  that  he  reaffirmed  his 
position,  and  announced  that  he  expect- 
ed on  next  Wednesday.  I  beUeve.  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  he  could,  to  move  to 
have  the  bill  sent  to  committee. 

He  stressed  that  In  the  past,  when  rule 
xrv  was  relied  on.  no  major  pieces  of 
proposed  legislation  were  Involved:  and 
resort  was  had  to  the  nile  near  the  end 
of  a  session  when  the  committees  had 
suspended  their  work  and  there  was 
agreement  that  certain  House-passed 
bills  could  be  placed  directly  on  the  Sen- 
ate Calendar.  However,  he  noted,  again 
that  this  practice  was  resorted  to  In  the 
case  of  minor  bills,  and  not  when  major 
legislation  was  Involved.  He  then  stated 
that  the  House  bill  had  never  been  be- 
fore the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee; 
that  the  Senate  committee  had  not  heard 
any  testimony  or  witnesses  on  the  House 
bill;  that  committee  action  is  necessary 
In  Ironing  out  differences  and  conflicts, 
and  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
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had  a  right  to  appear  before  Senate  com- 
mittees to  present  their  views. 

He  then  stated: 

So  I  believe  we  are  tvirnlng  our  backs  nol 
only  on  long-established  custom  in  connec- 
Uon  with  the  handling  of  House  bills,  but 
also  on  a  very  Important  check  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  entitled  to 
have  preserved  for  their  benefit.  In  my  judg- 
ment, cltliens  across  the  land  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  appear  at  public  hearings 
held  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  to  testify  there  regarding  the  House 
bill,  becavise  that  measure  Is  vital,  and  It 
might  very  well  be  vital  even  to  the  tran- 
quility of  the  Nation. 

When  a  civil  rights  bill  is  on  the  Senate 
Calendar,  I  wish  to  know  whether  a  Senate 
committee  which  has  the  responsibility  and 
jurUdlctlon  over  the  subject  matter  has  giv- 
en due  consideration  to  that  particular  bill— 
Congressional  Rxcoso,  volume  103.  part  7, 
pages  9602-9803. 


Senator  Morse  then  proceeded  to  warn 
the  liberals  that  parliamentary  expedi- 
ency Is  no  synonym  for  liberalism.  In 
most  eloquent  terms,  he  stated: 

I  will  tell  the  liberals  what  It  U  going  to 
do.  It  Is  going  to  put  the  llberaU  in  a  posi- 
tion where.  In  my  judgment,  they  will  be 
rightly  charged  with  parliamentary  expedi- 
ency; and  I  do  not  think  we  as  liberals  ought 
to  resort  to  parliamentary  expediency.  As  I 
said  the  other  day,  parliamentary  expediency 
Is  no  synonym  for  liberalism.  To  the  con- 
trary, we  liberals,  who  so  frequently  are  the 
spokesmen  and  the  representatives  of  minor- 
ity groups  m  America,  ought  to  always  lean 
over  backward  to  see  to  It  that  we  give  our 
opposition  the  full  benefit  of  fair  procedxire. 
The  full  benefit  of  fair  procedure  in  this 
matter  Is  the  fair  procedure  of  committee 
consideration  on  this  bill  and  a  reasonable 
time  for  the  committee  to  repKwt  It  to  the 
Senate,  In  accordance  with  the  customary, 
longstanding  practice  of  the  Senate. 

The  precedent  the  Senate  Is  adopting  this 
afternoon  is  a  two-edged  sword.  I  believe  In 
the  committee  procedures  of  the  Senate.  I 
believe  the  Judiciary  Committee  ought  to  be 
respected  by  the  Senate  and  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  act  on  the  bill — Congressional 
Record,  volume  103.  part  7,  page  9803. 

After  further  extensive  debate,  the 
Vice  President  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

The  question  before  the  Senate  Lb  the  point 
of  order  which  has  been  raised  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  |Mr.  Russell).  As  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Knowland] 
pointed  out  In  the  debate  on  a  similar  Issue 
In  1948.  two  Interpretations  of  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  are  possible.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Chair  the  rules  should  be  amended  to 
clarify  this  question.  Until  this  Is  done.  It 
U  the  responsibility  of  the  Chair  to  Interpret 
the  rules  as  fairly  as  possible. 

If  rule  XXV  Is  Interpreted  as  requiring 
mandatory  referral  of  all  bills  to  the  commit- 
tee on  which  Jurisdiction  Is  conferred  by  the 
rule,  it  Is  directly  In  conflict  with  paragraph 
4  of  rxUe  XIV,  which  clearly  contemplates 
possible  Senate  action  without  referral  to 
committee. 

If  this  interpretation  Is  accepted.  It  can 
logically  be  argued,  as  It  has  been  argued  to- 
day, that  since  rule  XXV  was  adopted  after 
rule  xrv.  It  supersedes  those  provisions  of 
nile  xrv  which  are  In  conflict  with  It. 

However,  the  Reorganization  Act  specifi- 
cally provided.  In  section  101a,  that  the  rules 
contemplated  by  It  should  supersede  other 
rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  Incon- 
sUtent  therewith.  Since  the  act  did  not  ex- 
pressly amend  rule  XIV,  as  It  did  rules  XXV 
and  XVI,  and  since  the  legislative  history  of 
the  act  Indicates  no  discussion  of,  and  there- 


fore no  expressed  Intent  to  supersede  rule 
xrv.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Chair  to 
determine  whether  rule  XXV  can  be  inter- 
preted In  such  a  way  that  It  will  not  be  In- 
consistent with  paragraph  4  of  rule  XIV. 

The  Chair  believes  that  such  an  Interpre- 
tation U  both  possible  and  reasonable.  Rule 
XIV  sets  forth  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
In  referring  bills  to  committee.  On  the 
other  hand,  rule  XXV  defines  the  jurlsdlcUon 
of  committees  over  bills  when  they  are  re- 
ferred to  committee. 

The  mandatory  provisions  of  rule  XXV 
can  be  Interpreted,  therefore,  to  be  limited  in 
their  application  to  mean  only  that  if  a  bill 
Is  to  be  referred  to  a  committee  at  all.  It 
shall  be  referred  to  the  committee  to  which 
jurisdiction  Is  assigned  by  the  rule. 

In  the  Chair's  opinion,  rule  XXV  does  not 
require  mandatory  referral  of  all  bills  to 
committee,  and,  therefore,  does  not  super- 
sede paragraph  4  of  rule  XIV. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  If  rule 
XXV  does  not  require  referral,  an  objection 
filed  under  rule  XIV  will  automatically  send 
the  bill  to  the  calendar  without  considera- 
tion being  given  to  the  question  of  referral. 
It  win  be  noted  that  the  language  of  para- 
graph 4.  rule  xrv.  provides  that  an  objec- 
tion to  further  proceedings  Is  In  order,  not 
Immediately  after  the  second  reading,  but 
only  after  the  bill  shall  have  received  sec- 
ond reading,  "Without  t>elng  referred  to  a 
committee." 

This  language  must  be  read  In  conjunction 
with  paragraph  3  of  rule  XIV,  which  provides 
that  "no  bill  or  joint  resolution  shall  be 
committed  or  amended  \intU  It  shall  have 
been  read  twice,  after  which  It  may  be  re- 
ferred to  committee." 

Both  paragraphs  3  and  4  of  rule  XlV  con- 
templates that  before  a  Senator  can,  by  ob- 
jection following  second  reading  of  a  bill, 
prevent  any  further  proceedings,  with  the 
resvilt  that  the  bill  Is  placed  on  the  calendar, 
an  opportunity  should  be  afforded  to  the 
Senate  to  refer  the  bill  to  committee.  If  It 
so  desires  under  paragraph  3  of  rule  XTV. 

The  Senate  should  not  be  denied,  by  the 
action  of  one  Senator,  the  power  to  refer  a 
bill  to  committee  after  second  reading, 
which  Is  conferred  by  paragraph  3  of  rule 

xrv. 

How  can  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  decide 
whether  a  bill  should  be  referred  to  commit- 
tee be  protected? 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  following 
procedure,  based  on  Senate  precedents,  ac- 
ccunpllshes  that  objective. 

In  the  absence  of  objection  after  second 
reading  of  a  bill.  It  will,  under  the  long 
established  practice  of  the  Senate,  be  Imme- 
diately referred  to  the  committee  designated 
by  the  provisions  of  rule  XXV. 

If  objection  is  made  under  paragraph  4 
of  rule  XIV  and  a  point  of  order  Is  not  raised 
against  the  objection,  the  bill  wUl  be  placed 
on  the  calendar.  This  was  the  procedure 
which  the  Senate  followed  In  the  considera- 
tion of  HJl.  5992,  the  Tldelands  case. 

The  Senate,  In  effect,  by  falling  to  raise 
a  point  of  CM-der,  waived  Its  right  to  refer 
the  bill  to  cMnmlttee. 

If  when  a  Senator  attempts  to  Invoke  para- 
graph 4,  rule  XIV,  a  point  of  order  Is  raised 
on  the  ground  that  the  bill  should  be 
referred  to  committee — and  that  Is  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  the  point  of  order  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  RtrssiLL]  — 
the  Chair  can  decide  the  point  of  order  or 
submit  It  to  the  Senate  for  decision,  as 
did  the  President  pro  tempore,  Mr.  Vanden- 
berg.  In  1948  in  a  similar  ct-se. 

It  Is  the  Chair's  opinion  that  the  point  of 
order  is  not  well  taken,  but  since  the  basic 
Issue  to  be  decided  U  not.  In  the  final 
analysU,  a  procedural  question  but  the  sub- 
stantive question,  "Should  the  blU  be 
referred"  the  Chair  believes  that  the  proper 
procedure  Is  to  submit  the  point  of  order  to 
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the  senate  under  nile  XX.  "the  Senate  .u^ 
tains  the  point  of  order,  the  bill  w"l  t^«°  ^ 
referred  to  the  committee  designated  by  the 
provUlona  of  rule  XXV  This  waa  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  the  Senate's  action  on  H  R. 
2246.  the  oleomargarine  bill. 

If  the  point  of  order  Is  overruled,  the 
Senate  will  have  expressed  Its  will  to  the 
effect  that  the  bill  should  not  be  referred 
to  committee  and  the  bill  will  go  on  the 
calendar  pursuant  to  paragraph  4  of   rule 

xrv 

In  thU  way  a  bill  can  be  placed  on  the 
calendar  not  as  a  matter  of  Individual  sena- 
torial prerogative,  but  as  a  matter  of  ma- 
lorlty  policy  arrived  at  after  thorough  con- 
sideration and  debate  on  the  point  of  order 

In  making  this  ruling,  the  Chair  ern- 
phaslzes  that  the  Senate  In  the  flnal  analysis 
has  the  power  to  make  and  amend  its  rules 
Until  paragraph  4  of  rule  XIV  Is  expressly 
repealed  or  amended,  the  foregoing  Inter- 
pretation in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  Is  the 
one  which  IS  best  calculated  to  allow  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  to  express  Its  will  on 
the  Issue  before  It. 

The  Chair  therefore  submits  to  the  Senate 
the  question:  Is  the  point  of  order  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  well  taken? 
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In  effect,  what  Vice  President  Nixon 
held  was  that  when  an  objection  Is  made 
to    further    proceedings    on    a    House- 
passed  bill,  pursuant  to  paragraph  4  of 
rule  xrv.  following  second  reading,  but 
prior  to  reference  to  committee,  and  a 
point  of  order  is  raised  that  the  bill 
should  be  referred   to  committee,  the 
Chair  will  submit  to  the  Senate  the  ques- 
tion   of    whether    the    bill    should    be 
referred.     Those  of  us  who  beUeve  In 
orderly  procedure  were  not  even  afforded 
the  opportunity  for  full  and  adequate 
debate  on  February  26.   Instead,  we  were 
foreclosed  from   further   discussion  on 
this  point  by  a  parUamentary  maneu- 
ver—the motion  to  table  an  appeal  from 
the  niling  of  the  Chair. 

Following  addiUonal  debate,  the  Sen- 
ate overruled  the  point  of  order  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell! 
the  vote  being  39  yeas  and  45  nays^  a 
moUon  to  reconsider  the  vote  was  tabled 
by  a  vote  of  49  yeas  to  36  nays— Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  103.  part  7. 
pages  9811-M28. 

Mr.  President.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to 
borrow  a  phrase  from  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
MORS!],  with  whom  I  do  not  always 
agree  and  I  do  not  agree  with  him  about 
the  merits  of  the  bill,  but  on  this  question 
of  referral  he  is  absolutely  correct  he 
says  that  vote  was  a  classic  example  or 
parliamentary  expediency.  And  with 
him  on  that  statement.  I  fully  agree^ 
Custom,  historic  practice,  and  established 
procedures  were  sacrificed  at  the  altar 
of  parliamentary  expediency. 

Mr  President,  during  the  very  Umlted 
debate  on  February  26  of  this  year,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  pre- 
sented another  very  vital  reason  why  this 
bill  should  be  sent  to  committee.     He 
called  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
fact  that  If  this  bill  is  enacted,  a  large 
volume  of  Utigatlon  Is  likely  to  ensue. 
unUl  the  law  is  finally  Interpreted  and 
applied  by  the  courts;  and  the  courts  rely, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  upon  committee 
reports  in  connection  with  their  deter- 
minations and  Interpretations. 


Senator  Morse  sUted.  on  this  point: 
I  wish  to  say  to  my  liberal  friends  In  thU 
body— with  whom  1  am  of  one  mind  as  re- 
gard the  merits  of  the  bill-that  In  my 
judgment.  It  U  very  Important  that  there 
be  «>mmlttee  hearings,  because  o'  the  legal 
problems  which  will  arise  after  the  bill  Is 

^  I  repeat.  Mr   President,  the  legal  argument 
I  have  made   in  years  gone  by         It   never 
has    been    successfully    challenged,    because 
time   and   Ume   again   the  courts  have   laid 
down  the  point  I  have  made;  namely,  a  com- 
mittee record  by  the  body  which  passes  the 
bill  is  of  great  Importance  to  the  courts,  in 
connection    with    future   litigation,    because 
the  courts  frequently  refer  to  the  committee 
reports   In  order  to  determine  the  legislative 
intent  and  In  order  to  determine  the  facts. 
However   Mr.  President,  what  is  being  pro- 
posed here  Is  that  the  Senate  pass  a  piece 
ofpropoeed  legislation  which  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  knows  will  be  the  subject  of 
great  amounts  of  litigation  for  years  to  come, 
until  the  Uw  Is  finally  Interpreted  and  ap- 
Dlled  by  the  courts  of  the  country  In  litigated 
cases      So    we   shall    be    shortchanging    the 
courts  of  the  Nation  If  we  do  not  build  a 
committee-hearing  record  which  can  be  used 
by  the  courts  as  a  frame  of  reference 


Mr.  President,  the  courts  are  going  to 
be  without  an  authentic  committee  rec- 
ord on  the  blU.  so  far  as  the  Senate  Is 
concerned.  In  the  House,  as  I  have 
pointed  out.  there  were  no  hearings  on 
the  blU.  There  may  have  been  hearings 
with  regard  to  provisions  of  another  bill 
some  of  which  may  be  contained  in  this 
measure,  but  many  of  them  are  not  what 
I  would  call  vlUl  provisions  In  the  bill 
as  was  handed  down  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  the  committee  late  in 
the  evening  before  It  was  to  be  reported 
the  next  day. 

There  were  many  provisions  In  the  bill 
that  were  not  in  the  blU  upon  which 
hearings  were  held;  and.  therefore,  as 
to  those  provisions,  there  were  no  com- 
mittee hearings  either  in  the  House  or 
In  the  Senate    The  courts  can  lo<*  to  no 
documentation,  to  no  authentication  as 
to  what  was  actually  intended  by  Con- 
gress as  reflected  In  the  discussions  that 
occurred  In  committee,  by  amendments 
that  were  offered  in  committee,  and  by 
a  report  of  the  committee  that  declares 
what  Its  intentions  are.  and  usually  gives 
Interpretations  of  the  meaning  of  various 
provisions  of  the  bill,  and  the  effect  the 
committee  Intended  if  the  bill  should  be 
enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  true  that  consid- 
eration by  a  committee  also  gives  the 
people  the  opportunity  to  exercise  their 
right  of  petition,  as  guaranteed  In  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  emphasized  that 
strongly  earlier  in  my  remarks,  when 
the  two  distinguished  Senators  from 
New  York  and  Minnesota  [Mr.  jAvrrs 
and  Mr.  HuiiPHRrr]  were  In  the  Cham- 
ber, and  we  discussed  it. 

I  emphasize  again  and  again  that  this 
way  of  keeping  a  bill  from  going  before 
a  committee— a  bill  that  has  aroused  the 
interest  and  the  emotional  feeling  that 
the  bill  has  aroused— and  denying  the 
citizens  of  this  country  their  right  to  be 


heard,  their  right  to  appear  before  a 
committee  of  the  legislative  bodies  of  the 
land  and  present  their  objecUons  to  it.  or 
their  reasons  for  supporting  It.  or  their 
views  concerning  sections  In  the  bUl 
which  they  feel  should  be  modified  or 
strengthened,  as  the  case  may  be.  is  a 
denial  of  the  right  of  petition  guaran- 
teed to  every  American  citizen 

They  would  deny  that  right  for  politi- 
cal  expediency,   for  parliamentary  ex- 
pediency.    That  right  would  be  denied 
In  the  processing  of  a  bill  which  Is  de- 
clared by  the  proponents  to  be  a  bill  for 
civil  rights.    This  Is  nothing  less  than 
tyranny.     This  will  resolve   itself  into 
governmental  tyranny.    A  litUe  bureau- 
crat from  Washington  could  walk  into  a 
place  of  business  anywhere  and  say.  "Let 
me  see  your  applications.    Trot  out  your 
employees.    Who  was  the  last  employee 
that  applied?     How  many  other  people 
applied?" 

U  I  were  operating  a  little  business  in 
Arkansas,  and  I  had  some  employees  who 
were   Baptists,    and    I    decided    I    had 
enough   Baptists    in    my    business   and 
wanted  to  employ  a  Methodist  in  my 
store,  m  order  to  get  a  little  of  the  Meth- 
odist business.  I  would  have  to  prove,  il 
they  took  after  me.  that  I  did  not  let 
religion    enter    Into    the    consideration 
when  I  hired  the  Methodist,  when  that 
would  be  the  very  objective  in  the  first 
place  of  hiring  a  Methodist,  because  I 
wanted  some  Methodists  in  my  business. 
I  would  not  be  able  to  do  that  under 
the  bill.    I  challenge  any  proponent  of 
the  bill  to  teU  me  that  I  could  do  It 
under    the    bill.      Religion    applies    to 
Methodists  and  to  Baptists,  as  well  as  to 
Jews  and  Catholics.    The  bill  does  not 
say  that  so  long  as  the  employee  is  a 
Protestant  it  is  all  right:   it  says  "re- 
ligion "    I  may  decide  that  I  have  all  the 
Baptists  working  for  me  that  I  want 
working  for  me.   I  have  the  Baptist  trade 
already.   I  want  to  get  some  of  the  Meth- 
odist trade,  so  I  want  to  hire  a  Methodist 
for  that  reason.    If  I  did  so  for  that  rea- 
son I  would  be  violating  the  law.    How 
tyrannical  can  the  Government  become? 
This  is  not  freedom.    This  is  an  infringe- 
ment of  liberty.    That  Is  what  the  bill 
would  do. 

Mr.    HILL.    Mr.    President,   will   the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr  HILL.  If  the  Senator  were  oper- 
ating a  store  and  had  had  a  son  who  was 
killed  at  Peart  Harbor,  and  a  Japanese 
applied  for  a  job.  and  the  Senator  did 
not  want  to  hire  a  Japanese,  the  Senator 
would  be  violating  the  law  If  he  did  not 
hire  him.  ,_.   ^ 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Yes;  I  would  be 
violating  the  law.  When  a  man  origi- 
nates and  develops  his  business,  nurtures 
it  and  brings  it  into  being,  since  when 
does  the  Federal  Ooveriunent  have  the 
right  to  step  In  and  tell  him  how  to 
operate  it.  so  long  as  he  does  not  violate 
the  law? 

I  failed  to  follow  through,  when  I  was 
talking  about  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MORSE],  a  moment  ago.  when  he  spoke 
on  the  point  of  not  having  a  legislative 
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record  and  a  committee  record  to  back 
up  the  bill  if  it  were  passed,  so  that 
there  might  be  a  record  which  the  courts 
would  need  to  make  a  proper  interpreta- 
tion of  it,  and  to  determine  the  intent 
of  Congress  in  passing  the  measure. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse! 
said  on  that  point: 

I  wish  to  say  to  my  liberal  friends  In  this 
body — with  whom  I  am  of  one  mind  as  re- 
gards the  merits  of  the  bill— that  In  my 
Judgment,  it  Is  very  Important  that  there 
be  committee  hearings,  because  of  the  legal 
problems  which  will  arise  after  the  bill  Is 
passed. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  the  legal  argument 
I  have  made  In  years  gone  by.  It  never  has 
been  successfully  challenged,  because  time 
and  time  again  the  courts  have  laid  down 
the  point  I  have  made;  namely,  a  committee 
record  by  the  body  which  passes  the  bill 
Is  of  great  ImporUnce  to  the  courts.  In  con- 
nection with  future  litigation,  because  the 
courts  frequently  refer  to  the  committee 
reports.  In  order  to  determine  the  legislative 
Intent  and  In  order  to  determine  the  facts. 

Where  would  the  court  turn?  It 
could  not  turn  to  the  House.  The  House 
saw  the  bill  in  the  color  of  the  night. 
At  least  the  committee  did.  It  had  to 
report  the  bill  the  next  morning  after 
the  Clerk  had  mumbled  through  it.  I 
am  sure  the  Members  of  the  House  did 
not  know  what  was  In  It.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve anyone  will  contend  that  they  knew 
what  was  In  It  or  that  they  understood 
it.  We  cannot  reach  it  in  the  Senate, 
because  It  has  not  gone  through  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  the  matter  of  the  House 
bill,  and  how  it  was  reported  at  night? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  In  the  first  place,  it  Is 
a  fact  that  the  bill  was  based  on  a  vast 
amount  of  work  that  had  been  done  by 
the  subcommittee,  and  It  represented 
various  compromises  which  the  Demo- 
crats and  the  Republicans  who  favored 
civil  rights  had  agreed  upon. 

What  the  Justice  Department  did,  as 
I  understand,  was  to  cast  It  into  proper 
statutory  language.  Therefore.  I  do  not 
believe,  in  all  fairness,  it  can  be  said 
that  it  was  a  sudden,  brandnew  ap- 
proach which  no  one  had  ever  heard 
about. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  the  Senator 
contend  that  the  bill  that  was  brought 
down  the  night  before  It  was  reported 
contained  the  same  language  that  was 
contained  in  the  bill  on  which  the  com- 
mittee had  worked  and  had  junked? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  covered  the  same 
ground. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  My  friend  knows, 
as  a  lawyer,  that  it  is  possible  to  cover 
the  same  ground  and  have  one  different 
word  in  it  which  will  make  the  differ- 
ence between  life  and  death. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  were  certain 
changes  in  it.  In  terms  of  textual  lan- 
guage, so  that  any  Member  who  had 
participated  In  the  discussion  of  it  could 
easily  have  caught  up  with  the  terms  of 
the  bill  In  the  time  between  the  sub- 
mission of  it  to  the  committee  and  the 
time  when  he  had  to  pass  on  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  time  of 
night  was  It? 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  know.  I  am 
thinking  in  terms  of  a  few  hours.  When 
It  Is  necessary  to  compromise  on  a  bill 
of  this  character,  one  can  make  up  one's 
mind  whether  he  Is  satisfied  with  the 
compromise,  especially  when  one  has 
been  a  party  to  the  negotiations,  as  those 
Members  were. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  were.  I  quoted  what  one 
Member  said.  He  said  it  was  submitted 
late  in  the  evening.  After  a  hard  day's 
work,  Members  of  Congress  like  to  have 
a  little  rest.  Yet.  without  warning,  the 
bill  was  railroaded  through  the  next 
morning.  I  assume  that  Members  of  the 
House  did  not  have  time  meticulously 
to  examine  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  settled  many 
cases  and  have  compromised  some  leg- 
islative matters  In  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning.  I  do  not  think  I  was  too  sleepy 
or  too  dull  to  understand  what  It  was  all 
about.  I  have  too  much  faith  In  the 
honor  of  the  men  In  the  other  body  to  be- 
lieve that  they  voted  to  report  something 
that  they  did  not  understand. 

Skipping  to  the  other  point,  which  I 
think  is  equally  important,  some  150 
amendments  to  the  bill  were  submitted 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  bill  was  debated,  if  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  for  about  2  weeks. 
So  whatever  anyone  may  have  missed  In 
respect  to  consideration  of  the  bill  in 
committee,  he  certainly  had  more  than 
enough  time  to  ventilate  completely  on 
the  floor,  as  Indeed  It  was  ventilated,  and 
to  vote  up  or  down  or  to  offer  many 
amendments. 

I  am  again  drawing  on  my  recollection. 
As  the  bill  has  come  to  the  Senate — I 
think  my   recollection  is  substantially 
correct— it  is  the  result  of  more  than  30 
amendments — I  believe  the  exact  figure 
is  39 — adopted  on  the  House  floor.     I 
do  not  feel.  In  all  fairness,  that  it  can  be 
charged  that  the  bill  was  concocted  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  spirited  secretly 
and  blindly  Into  the  House   Chamber, 
passed,  and  then  rushed  to  the  Senate. 
Moreover,  to  return  for  a  moment  to 
the  first  point.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
charge  Is  at  all  accurate  that  the  bill 
reported  to  the  House  was  totally  new  to 
the  committee  members.    Subcommittee 
No.  5  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  had 
held  22  days  of  public  hearings,   from 
May  8  to  August  2,  1963.    The  subcom- 
mittee then  held  17  days  of  executive 
sessions  from  August  14  to  October  2. 
The  full  Judiciary  Committee  then  met 
for  7  days  from  October  8  to  October  29. 
when  the  bill  was  ordered  favorably  re- 
ported by  a  vote  of  23  to  11.    It  is  my  in- 
formation that  during  those  periods  all 
aspects  of  the  bill  as  ultimately  reported 
were  considered  by  the  committee  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  obtained  much 
of  my  information  from  the  views  of  the 
minority,  as  well  as  from  a  letter  which 
one  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
wrote  to  a  dear  friend.  I  obtained  sub- 
stantially the  same  information  from 
views   of   the    minority    signed   by    six 


Members.  I  do  not  question  their  verac- 
ity. In  a  way.  there  may  be  differences 
of  opinion.  I  am  certainly  not  the  only 
Senator  who  got  the  Idea  that  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  ramrod  the  bill 
through  the  House. 

I  shall  quote  a  portion  of  the  report 
at  this  point,  because  someone  reading 
the  Record  might  say,  "That  southern 
Senator  became  a  little  excited  trying 
to  oppose  the  bill."  We  are  making  a 
record  for  the  courts  to  read.  A  minor- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  committee 
said: 


This  legislation  Is  being  reported  to  the 
House  without  the  benefit  of  any  consid- 
eration, debate,  or  study  of  the  bUl  by  any 
subcommittee  or  committee  of  the  House 
and  without  any  member  of  any  committee 
or  subcommittee  being  granted  an  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  amendments  to  the  bill.  This 
legislation  is  the  most  radical  proposal  In 
the  field  of  civil  rights  ever  recommended 
by  any  committee  of  the  House  or  Senate. 

That  is  not  my  language.  I  assume 
these  men  are  reputable  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

It  was  drawn  In  secret  meetings  held  be- 
tween certain  members  of  this  committee, 
the  Attorney  General,  and  members  of  his 
staff,  and  certain  select  persons,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  committee  members. 

When  the  bill  was  unfolded  as  the 
product,  after  It  has  been  given  birth  In 
the  light  of  day.  those  who  had  not  been 
In  on  the  caucuses,  the  conferences,  and 
the  manipulations  were  even  denied  the 
right  to  offer  an  amendment  to  it.  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  these  Rep- 
rGscnt&tivBS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  tell  us  where  he  is  reading  from? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  I  am  read- 
ing from  page  62.  I  now  turn  to  page 
63  of  Report  No.  914  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
Senator's  permission,  let  tiie  Record 
show  that  the  minority  views  are  signed 
by  E.  E.  Willis,  of  Louisiana.  E.  L. 
Forrester,  of  Georgia.  William  M. 
Tuck,  of  Virginia,  Robert  T.  Ashmore, 
of  South  Carolina,  John  Dowdy,  of 
Texas,  and  Basil  L.  Whitener.  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  a  letter 
from  another  Member  of  the  House,  a 
seventh  Representative  who  did  not  sign 
the  report  from  which  I  am  reading. 
This  letter  made  the  point  just  as  strong. 
If  not  stronger.  He  Is  from  the  State  of 
Kentucky.  I  have  already  mentioned  his 
name  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  no  question 
that  those  men  are  all  opponents  of  the 
civil  rights  bUl.  is  there? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  that  a  reason 
for  excluding  them? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    No. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  Is  the  prac- 
tice. That  Is  what  we  are  complaining 
about.  They  objected  to  It  and  were 
denied  the  right  to  offer  an  amendment. 
Those  are  the  tactics  I  am  complaining 
about. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
very  much  to  differ  with  my  colleague, 
but  the  members  of  the  committee  who 
signed  this  report,  if  they  did  not  do  so 
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in  committee,  surely  had  every  oppor- 
tunity to  propose  any  amendment  tney 
wished  on  the  floor  of  the  House  ol 
Representatives. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  They  did  not  have 
such  opportunity  in  committee.  That  is 
what  I  am  complaining  about.  It  was 
said  "We  wiU  let  them  have  5  minutes 
on  the  House  floor."  That  is  not  the 
democratic  process  that  made  Congress 
the  greatest  legislative  body  in  the  world. 
We  are  abandoned.  That  is  what  we 
are  protesting. 

Mr  JAVrrS.     Mr.  President,  this  very 

subject  was  discussed  thoroughly  on  the 

floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr      McCLELLAN.     That     does     not 

deny  me  the  right  to  discuss  It  here. 

Blr  JAVrrS.  No:  but  the  Senator 
from  New  York  will  take  the  liberty  to 
produce  and  Introduce  Into  the  Record 
in  due  time  the  factual  discussion  upon 
that  subject,  so  that  the  facts  on  both 
sides  may  be  in  the  Ricord. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  want  to  find  out 
whether  those  men  were  denied  the  right 
In  committee  to  be  consulted,  whether 
they  were  denied  the  right  to  offer  an 
amendment,  denied  the  right  to  discuss 
the  bill  before  It  was  reported,  whether 
they  saw  it  only  a  few  hours  In  the  night 
before  it  was  reported  the  next  morn- 
ing     Let  us  get  the  record  correct.    Is 
that  the  truth?    If  it  is  not  denied,  let 
us  establish  the  fact  that  those  men  have 
certified   the  record  over   their  names, 
upon  their  honor   as  Members  of   the 
House  of  RepresenUtives.     Let  us  find 
out  if  they  have  certified  to  untruths, 
and  what  the  facts  were.     We  do  not 
want  an  opinion,  but  the  facts  as  to  what 
actually  occurred.     If  these  Represent- 
aUves  have  misrepresented  the  situation, 
the  American  people  are  entitled  to  know 
it;  and  if  they  have  told  the  truth,  the 
truth  should  be  known. 

I  could  read  much  more  of  the  report, 
but  I  will  not  take  time  to  do  so.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary.  If  I  were  to 
discuss  this  subject  at  the  length  and  to 
the  extent  caUed  for  by  the  merits  of  the 
question.  I  would  probably  not  be  able  to 
conclude  my  remarks  at  all. 

I  want  to  discuss  the  House  record, 
and  the  House  committee  report— the 
majority  report  as  well  as  the  minority 
views— and  later  discuss  many  aspects  oi 
this  legislation  that  need  ventilating  in 
this  Chamber,  and  that  should  receive 
initial  attention,  as  is  the  pracUce  in  a 
committee  hearing. 

Mr  President.  I  desire  to  discuss  the 
committee  system  and  the  Importance  of 
the  role  played  by  the  committees  in 
our  democratic  legislative  processes. 

Research  reveals  that  the  use  of  com- 
mittees by  the  Senate  goes  back  to  the 
earliest  days  of   the   Republic.     Origi- 
nally, it  appears,  the  pracUce  was  fol- 
lowed of  referring  each  piece  of  legisla- 
Uon  to  what  was  then  considered  a  select 
committee  for  consideration  and  report, 
and  a  separate  committee  was  appointed 
for   each  separate   legislative   proposal. 
The  system  of  standing  committees  ulti- 
mately evolved  from  this  practice,  pri- 
marily because  It  was  found  to  be  more 
convenient  to  have  a  number  of  perma- 
nent committees  to  handle  proposals  in 
different  categories  than  to  appoint  a 


new   committee  for  each  new  piece  of 
proposed  legislation. 

It  appears  that  until  1816.  the  Senate 
had  made  provision  for  only  four  stand- 
ing committees,  two  of  which  were  Joint 
committees    in    the    establishment    of 
which  the  Senate  had  acquiesced  at  the 
request  of   the  House.     The  balance  of 
the  work  was  performed  by  select  com- 
mittees, usually  composed  of  three  mem- 
bers,  named   as  the  occasion  for  such 
service  arose.     George  H.  Haynes  tells 
us  in  his  deflniUve  work.  "The  Senate  of 
the     United     States— Its    History     and 
Practice."  that  this  was  of  such  common 
occurrence  that  in  the  session  of  18 IS- 
IS between  90  and  100  such  conunittees 
were  designated— volume    1.  page   272. 
Mr   Haynes  notes  further  that  as  early 
as  1801  the  Senate  rules  provided: 

When  any  subject  or  matter  shall  have 
been  referred  to  a  select  committee,  any  other 
subject  of  a  similar  nature  may.  on  moUon. 
be  referred  to  such  committee. 


on  the  noor  of  a  Houae.  Each  committee 
acquaints  a  few  men  with  some  one  field  of 
governmental  activity.  They  become  spe- 
cialists, with  all  of  the  gains  that  modem 
development  has  proved  to  spring  from  spe- 
cializing and  the  subdivision  of  labor.  Some 
of  the  members  are  almost  sure  to  serve  on 
the  committee  several  years,  thus  carrying 
to  the  newcomers  Juiowledge  of  the  routine 
business,  together  with  other  beneflta  of 
experience. 

Furthermore,  committee  hearings  disclose 
in  some  degree  the  attitude  of  public  opin- 
ion and  the  extent  of  public  demand.  They 
Klve  chance  to  hear  both  sides  without  the 
bias  of  partisanship  and  the  prejudice  of 
personality,  better  than  Is  possible  under 
the  conditions  of  IcgUlatlve  debate.  They 
permit  the  taking  of  testimony^  the  preser- 
vation of  evidence  In  extenso.  They  f acUltate 
the  use  of  experts.  They  furnish  an  easy 
means  of  communication  between  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  departments. 

Committees,  too,  fvirnlah  better  means  for 
the  scrutiny  of  administrative  departments, 
study  of  their  efficiency.  Investigation  of 
their  defects. 


At  the  opening  of  the  2d  session 
of  the  14th  Congress— December  10. 
181&— a  moUon  that  the  Senate  raise 
13  select  committees  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  various  portions  of  President 
Madison's  annual  message  was  laid  over; 
and  a  few  days  later  In  its  place  there 
was  passed  a  resolution  that  11  addi- 
tional standing  committees  sould  be  ap- 
pointed at  each  session;  namely.  Com- 
mittees of  Foreign  RelaUons.  Finance. 
Commerce  and  Manufactures.  Military 
Affairs  the  Militia.  Naval  Affairs.  Public 
Lands.  Claims,  the  Judiciary,  the  Post 
OfBce  and  Post  Roads,  and  Pensions. 

Former  Repesentetive  Robert  Luce,  of 
Massachusetts,  author  of  five  definlUve 
works  on  the  science  of  leglsaltlon.  In  his 
excellent  volume  "LegislaUve  Pro- 
cedure "  observes  that  the  development 
of  the  'committee  system  was  evolution- 
ary in  nature.  Reviewing  its  early  de- 
velopment, he  stated,  page  102 : 

Glancing  back  over  the  record  of  develop- 
ment. It  will  be  seen  that  two  Ideas  were 
cDmpetlng  for  favor.  One  was  the  ld«i  that 
a  legislative  body  might  best  proceed  by  de- 
termining a  purpose  or  policy,  then  working 
out  the  details  and  putlng  them  into  the 
form  of  law  either  by  having  the  assembly 
sit  as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  or  by  having 
a  few  Members  perfect  the  measure  U  It 
was  committed  to  these  few  Members,  the 
only  object  was  to  secure  closer  scrutiny  of 
details  than  the  full  assembly  could  con- 
veniently give,  in  order  that  U  any  changes 
were  desirable,  they  could  be  wUely  recom- 
mended. 


So  Important  to  the  leglslaUve  process 
had  committees  grown  by  the  latter  part 
of  the  19th  century  that  former  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson,  in  his  weU- 
known  work.  "Congressional  Govern- 
ment." stated: 

It  Is  not  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that 
Congress  Ui  session  Is  Congress  on  public 
exhibition,  while  Congress  In  lU  committee 
rooms  Is  Congress  at  work. 

Former  Representative  Samuel  W. 
McCall.  in  his  book  "The  Business  of 
Congress"  wrote,  in  1911  pages  58-59: 

Say  what  one  may  against  the  committee 
system,    it    Is    manifestly    Impossible    for    a 
large  legislative  assembly,  having  Jurisdiction 
over  a  great  Nation,  to  transact  Its  business 
without  some  such  organization.     It  must 
of  necessity  have  Its  eye  and  ears;   It  must 
create  Its  specUl  organs  to  gather  and  sys- 
tematize the  information  necessary  for  mial 
action.     What  could  our  Houses  as  a  whole 
know  of  the  merits  of  a  bUl  for  a  street  In 
the  northwest  quarter  of  Washington,  or  for 
a  bridge  across  a  navigable  river  In  Oregon, 
or  Indeed  of  any  one  of  nearly  all  the  great 
number    of    measures    pressing    for    action, 
unless  they  were  first  investigated  by  com- 
mittees established  for  that  purpose?     And 
It   hardly    needs   to   be   said   that   the    vast 
amount  of  InformaUon  so  necessary  for  the 
gvUdance  of  Congress,  should  not  be  coUected 
by  organs  entirely  partisan. 

In  a  report  published  in  1945.  detailing 
the  results  of  its  study  of  the  operations 
of  Congress,  the  Committee  on  Congress 
of  the  American  PoUtical  Science  As- 
sociation stated 


«  — 

The  other  Idea  was  that  a  few  Members 
should  advise  the  whole  both  as  to  purpose 
or  policy,  and  as  to  how  It  would  best  be 
accomplished. 

Subsequently,  in  the  same  work,  Mr. 
Luce  observes,  pages  199-200: 

Even  the  crtUcs  of  the  committee  system 
admit  It  has  various  advantages.     Under  It 
far  more  measures  can  be  handled.     Worth- 
less bills   can  be  easily   and   quickly   killed. 
The  chance  of  hasty  and  lU-consldered  1^- 
islatlon  U  lessened     Work  Is  more  fairly  di- 
vided     Every  member  geU   an  opportunity 
to  have  a  share  In  Uwmaklng.  where  with 
only    debate    on    the    proposals  •    •    '.the 
great  mass  of  membws  can  do  nothing  but 
vote      In  committees  many  men  can  apply 
faclimes  and  capaclUes  developed  by  their 
usual  vocations,  which  the  lack  of  ease  In 
public  speech   keeps  them   from  exerclaing 


The  real  work  of  Congreas  U  done,  not  on 
the  floor,  but  In  the  conunlttee  rooms.  There 
the  effective  decisions  are  made  In  vital  mat- 
ters and  are  usually  approved. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Congress  in  its  report  filed  on 
March  1946.  Senate  Report  No.  lOU. 
said: 

About  90  percent  of  all  the  work  of  the 
Congress  on  legislative  matters  Is  carried  on 
by  •  •  •  committees.  Most  bills  recom- 
mended by  congressional  committees  become 
laws  of  the  land  and  the  content  of  legisla- 
tion finally  pasMd  Is  largely  determined  in 
the  commlttMS. 

Finally  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to 
call  atterition  to  the  wise  words  of  our 
own  able  Assistant  ParllamenUrlan.  Dr 
Floyd  M.  Riddlck,  set  forth  In  his  admir- 


able work.  "The  U.S.  Congress— Organi- 
zaUon  and  Procedure."  pages  152-153: 

standing  committees:  Importance  In  leg- 
islative process:  Standing  committees,  cre- 
ated by  the  rules  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
respectively,  play  a  very  vital  role  in  the 
legislative  process.  All  legislation,  with 
occasional  exceptions,  Is  born  in  them.  Prac- 
tice and  the  rules  dictete  that  all  bills  and 
resolutions,  ch*  proposals,  shall  t)e  referred 
to  some  standing  committee  for  considera- 
tion. After  committees  have  been  appointed. 
It  U  not  in  order,  except  by  unanimous 
consent,  to  offer  legislative  or  financial 
measures  to  either  House  until  they  have 
been  duly  reported  by  or  discharged  from 
the  appropriate  standing  conunlttee. 

Then.  Dr.  Riddlck  makes  this  very 
Important  statement: 

Officially,  the  House  and  Senate  legislate; 
in  reality,  they  do  little  more  than  approve 
<x  disapprove  what  the  committees  report 
to  them. 

Again,  at  a  later  point  in  his  work. 
Dr.  Riddlck.  after  referring  to  the  vital 
role  played  in  standing  committees  in 
the  legislative  process,  states,  page  175 : 

They  determine  to  a  great  extent  Just  what 
legislation  shall  be  written. 

Mr.  President   (Mr.  McIntyre  in  the 
chair) .  I  have  deliberately  chosen  to  in- 
clude  this   cross   section   of   comment, 
opinion,  and  authoritative  statements  on 
the  committee  system  and  the  role  of  the 
committees  in  our  legislative  process,  be- 
cause I  want  the  record  to  be  complete 
and  clear.    I  want  the  American  people 
to  understand,  as  I  am  certain  they  do, 
that  our  conunlttee  system  is  not  some 
new  device  for  carrying  on  the  legisla- 
tive process,  nor  is  it  an  Instrument  for 
delaying  action  on  legislative  proposals. 
All  of  us  know  that  the  committee  sys- 
tem in  the  Congress  is  a  long-established, 
tried,  tested,  and  proven  method  of  car- 
rying on  the  public  business  In  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government.    The 
Senate  has  for  a  great  many  years  used 
this  method  of  transacting  its  business 
and  fulfilling  its  obligations  to  the  pub- 
lic,    "nils  system  has  worked   success- 
fully, is  presently  working  successfully, 
and  will  continue  to  work  successfully,  if 
we  permit  it  to  do  so — if  it  is  not  aban- 
doned for  reasons  of  political  expediency, 
as  illustrated  by  the  action  now  proposed. 
A   system  of   government  cannot  be 
tailored  to  meet  the  changing  whims  and 
fancies  of  individuals  who  are  particu- 
larly interested  in  specific  types  of  legis- 
lation which  they  erroneously  contend  is 
in  the  public  interest.    Our  present  com- 
mittee system  has  been  thoroughly  tried 
and  tested  for  more  than  175  years.    It 
has  not  been  found  wanting.   Why.  then, 
should  we  place  it  in  jeopardy  or  aban- 
don it  now? 

Yet.  despite  this  outstanding  record  of 
achievement,  over  a  period  of  years  which 
covers  virtually  the  entire  life  of  the 
Nation,  there  are  those  who  would  scrap 
the  committee  system,  which  is  one  of 
our  cherished  traditions  that  has  served 
us  effectively  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half. 

We  should  not  destroy— for  the  sake 
of  political  and  parliamentary  expedi- 
ence— fundamental  values  that  have 
helped  to  make  us  great  and  powerful. 
We  damaged  the  system  in  1957.  by  per- 


mitting a  very  important  piece  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate without  committee  consideration. 
We  let  a  civil  rights  bill  come  up  then, 
without  hearing  any  witnesses  on  the 
measure  and  without  giving  the  careful 
deliberation  which  characterizes  our 
committee  procedures.  Now  it  is  pro- 
posed that  we  commit  further  damage 
by  doing  it  again. 

In  1957.  some  of  our  colleagues  may 
have  been  carried  away  by  emotion  and 
the  heat  of  debate.   But  the  Senate  made 
the  same  mistake  again  on  February  26 
last.    We  have,  however,  an  opportunity 
to  correct  this  error  and  to  revert  to  the 
tested  procedures,  customs,  and  tradi- 
tions which  have  made  the  U.S.  Senate 
the   greatest  deliberative  body   in   the 
world.    We  should  consider  the  pending 
measure  carefully  and  deliberately,  and 
do  so  in  accordance  with  custom,  tradi- 
tion, and  the  rules  of  the  Senate.    Let  us 
maintain  and  strengthen  the  committee 
system  and  restore  order  and  regularity 
to  our  proceedings,  for  if  we  do  not.  the 
ensuing  confusion,  instability,  and  chaos 
will  greatly  endanger,  if  not  completely 
destroy,  the  efficiency  and  integrity  of 
our  legislative  processes. 

Mr.  President,  I  remind  my  colleagues 
that  there  Is  involved  in  this  controversy 
an  additional  principle  of  very  great  Im- 
portance to  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
The  right  of  citizens  to  be  heard  on  vital 
legislation— their  right  to  petition  their 
representatives  in  the  Congress— should 
not  be  denied.  The  bypassing  of  com- 
mittees in  the  fashion  here  proposed  im- 
perils that  right,  and  if  this  practice  is 
extensively  used,  it  will  destroy  it. 

The  procedures  developed  and  fol- 
lowed in  our  committee  system  are  so 
devised  as  to  afford  the  public— the  in- 
dividual citizen— an  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear in  support  of  or  in  opposition  to 
proposed  legislation.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  the  testimony  received  may  be, 
and  often  is,  of  considerable  value  and 
assistance  to  committees  In  framing  leg- 
islation these  men  and  women  are  exer- 
cising an  Important  civil  right  when 
they  appear  before  our  committees.  It 
is  ironical  that  some  are  willing  to  and 
insist  upon  denying  that  right  to  our 
citizens— their  right  to  be  heard  by  com- 
mittee— on  what  Is  claimed  to  be  a  civil 
rights  bill.  How  inconsistent  can  you 
be?  Citizen  witnesses  who  appear  and 
testify  before  congressional  committees 
are  simply  exercising  their  right  of  peti- 
tion and  their  right  of  free  speech.  It  Is 
proposed  that  they  be  denied  that  right 
on  this  bill.    Why? 

What  is  so  wrong  with  the  bill  that  It 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  our  precedents 
and  our  established  procedures? 

If  we  weaken  the  committee  system 
and  establish  the  precedent  and  the 
practice  of  bypassing  committees,  we  will 
deprive  the  American  people  of  a  con- 
stitutional right.  In  so  doing,  we 
shackle  freedom  and  weaken  our  democ- 
racy. There  Is  no  better  way,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  which  our  citizens  can  present 
their  views  In  an  organized,  effective, 
and  orderly  manner  than  through  their 
testimony  before  our  committees.  Writ- 
ing letters  to  and  making  requests  of  In- 
dividual Members  of  Congress  in  a  wholly 


inadequate  substitute  for  personal  oral 
testimony  and  the  give  and  take  of  ques- 
tion and  answer  proceedings  before  a 
committee. 

So,  Mr.  President,  let  us  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  If  we  tamper  with  historic 
practice  and  procedures,  and  If  we  do 
not  rectify  the  errors  we  committed  In 
1957,  and  again  on  the  26th  of  February 
of  this  year,  we  will  greatly  weaken  our 
system  and  shake  public  confidence  In 
the  Integrity  of  legislation.  In  us  as  In- 
dividuals, and  In  the  Congress  as  an  in- 
stitution. We  should  not  permit  this  to 
happen. 

The  Institution  of  the  Congress  Is  a 
precious  separate  and  equal  branch  of 
the  great  Govenxment  of  our  iJeople.  We 
should  not  weaken  it.  We  should  not 
abdicate  Its  responsibility.  We  should 
cling  to  Its  obligations  and  duties  and 
perform  them  as  It  was  intended  that  we 
should. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  Hil.  7152 
must  be  referred  to  committee,  If  we  are 
to  meet  our  constitutional  responsibili- 
ties to  the  people  of  this  Nation  and 
preserve  to  them  their  heritage  of  a 
right  to  petition  and  be  heard  by  their 
elected  representatives  In  the  Congress. 
Mr.  President,  as  I  Indicated  In  the 
beginning  of  my  remarks,  I  expect  to 
speak  again  on  the  issue  and  question  of 
taking  up  the  bill  without  referring  it 
to  committee,  possibly  at  the  time  when 
the  motion  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  MoRSi]  is  ex- 
pected to  make  Is  pending.  But  I  may 
wish  to  take  the  floor  again  even  before 
he  makes  his  motion. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  read  an 
editorial  that  was  published  in  the 
March  10  Issue  of  the  Arkansas  Demo- 
crat, one  of  my  home  newspapers,  which 
I  received  today.  The  editorial  is  po- 
tent. It  contains  imanswerable  and  un- 
assailable arguments  supporting  the 
position  that  the  bill  should  be  referred 
to  the  committee  and  the  committee 
should  not  be  bypassed.  The  title  of 
the  editorial  is  "Rights  Bill  a  Sarcasm 
on  the  Constitution." 
It  states  as  follows: 
[Prom    the    Little    Rock    (Ark.)    Democrat, 

Mar.  10, 19641 
RIGHTS  Bill  a  Sarcasm  on  tht  Constitution 
You  think  as  the  Senate  takes  up  the  bat- 
tle over  the  clvU  rights  bUl,  of  one  of  the  six 
purposes  of  our  National  Constitution,  as  set 
forth  In  Ito  preamble— "To  insure  domestic 
tranquillity." 

The  bUl  makes  a  sarcasm  of  those  words. 
Never  In  our  time  has  any  proposed  legisla- 
tion caused  such  bitterness,  shown  such  divi- 
sion and  discord  over  the  land  as  this  one 
has. 

Nor  can  we  recall  any  legislative  attempt 
that  was  so  blatantly  misnamed.  The  bill 
only  secondarily  deals  with  civil  rights.  It 
Is  primarily  a  grasp  for  an  enormous  sweep 
of  Federal  pxjwer. 

Representative  Baucx  Alcxr,  of  Texas, 
summed  up  the  truth  of  the  bill  when  he 
said  It  was  a  blueprint  for  total  regimenta- 
tion of  the  American  people.  Nor  did  he 
overemphasize  much  when  he  added  that  this 
one  bUl  would  wipe  out  more  basic  freedoms 
than  all  legislative  acts  of  Congress  since  the 
Constitution  was  adopted. 

Down  the  drain  would  go  your  right  to 
use  your  own  property  as  you  wish.  No 
group  of  famUles  could  buUd  a  community 
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to    their   own    t*at«    and    liking.      Anybody 
could  buy  Into  It,  with  Federal  aid. 

A  bualneaanxan  could  no  longer  build  a 
■elect  cxwtom.  He  would  have  to  serve  all 
who  came,  regardleaa  of  the  establUhed  trade 
be  might  loee. 

Ifa  a  constitutional  principle  that  private 
property  cannot  be  Uken  for  public  use 
without  Just  compensation.  But  Washing- 
ton, under  this  bUl.  could  socialize  and  ruin 
your  business  and  you'd  have  no  recourse. 
An  amendment  to  Idemnlfy  such  cases  was 
beat  in  the  House. 

Employers  could  no  longer  make  sklU. 
ability,  and  harmony  among  their  workers  a 
standard  of  hiring  employees  The  bill  for- 
bids discrimination— and  leaves  It  to  the  fed- 
eraltsU  to  define  the  word. 

Federal  aid  could  be  shut  off  If  there  was 
discrimination  with  the  money,  punishing 
the  innocent  with  the  guilty— an  outrage 
belonging  In  Russia. 

Oh,  yes,  this  bill  haa  teeth— m«k»  no  mis- 
take about  that  Better  oppose  it  to  your 
Senators  and  back  up  their  oppoaltlon  before 
It  becomes  a  requiem  to  rights  which  have 
Invigorated  America. 
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Mr.  President,  I  have  never  been 
prouder  of  an  editorial  that  I  have  read 
in  one  of  my  State  newspapers  than  I 
am  of  that  which  I  have  Just  now  read. 
I  have  never  read  one  that  contained 
greater  truth.  I  hope  that  somehow,  in 
some  way,  the  feeble  but  sincere  and 
dedicated  efforts  of  those  few  of  us  who 
battle  here  to  preserve  America  in  her 
finest  traditions  will  In  some  way  find 
entree  to  the  hearts,  minds,  and  the 
consciences  of  those  who  have  not  been 
listening  except  to  the  mob.  to  the 
crowd,  to  the  groups  that  now  dare  to 
demand  that.  "You  do  as  you  are  told 
or  else  we  will  demonstrate.  We  will 
violate  the  law.  We  will  block  the 
streets  with  our  bodies.  We  will  move 
into  your  business,  sit  there,  and  pre- 
vent you  from  carrying  on  as  you  have 
a  right  to  do  under  the  liberty  guaran- 
teed under  the  Constitution.  We  will 
commit  many  other  acts  unUl  you  i\x\>- 

Is  this  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave?  Let  us  hope  It  la. 
and  let  us  hope  it  remains  that  way. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  heartily  congratulate 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas on  the  speech  he  has  made  this 
afternoon.  It  is  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  masterly  addresses  I  have  been 
privileged  to  hear  in  my  long  years  in 
this  body.  I  hope  Senators  will  read 
the  compelling  arguments  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  has  pre- 
sented this  afternoon  In  behalf  of  send- 
ing the  bill  to  the  committee.  It  has 
been  a  privilege  to  be  present  to  hear  this 
magnificent  address,  and  I  warmly  com- 
mend the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Alabama.  I  hope 
the  debate  will  continue  until  every 
Member  of  this  body  has  had  full  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  the  virtues  or  lack 
of  virtue,  the  merits  or  lack  of  merit,  in 
this  measure,  in  accordance  with  his  own 
lights,  his  own  viewpoints,  and  his  own 
conscience. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr. 


McCLELLAN]  for  the  magnificent  address 
he  has  delivered  in  opposition  to  the 
so-called  civil  rights  bill  The  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  one  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  in  th€  Senate.  He  has 
made  a  very  fine  analysis  of  the  bill, 
which  I  am  sure  will  be  helpful  to  the 
American  people. 

A    POLmCAL    BILL 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  midst  of  the  debate  over  the  so-called 
civil  rights  bill,  when  it  Is  inaccurately 
described  by  most  of  the  Nation's  press 
as  legislation  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  it  is  refreshing 
indeed  to  see  a  spade  called  a  spade. 

All  of  us  who  are  opposing  this  vicious 
legislation  know  it  to  be  politically  in- 
spired. Its  proponents,  if  they  would 
but  admit  it,  know  the  same  thing.  I 
submit  that  most  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  United  States  know  that  it  is  polit- 
ically inspired.  The  citizens  of  this 
country  would  know  it  too,  if  they  do 
not  already  know  it,  if  the  press  meas- 
ured up  to  its  responsibility  in  this  re- 
gard. As  I  stated,  it  is  Indeed  hearten- 
ing whenever  the  bill  is  revealed  for  what 
it  really  is. 

The  Atlanta  Journal.  In  its  lead  edi- 
torial of  March  10.  has  done  just  that. 

•This  bill  is  political."  the  Atlanta 
Journal  said,  and  the  newspaper  went 
on  to  point  out  that  it  is  probably  worth 
the  electoral  votes  of  Illinois.  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  Senate. 
More  than  that,  I  commend  it  to  the 
American  people,  for  it  contains  a  warn- 
ing that  we  had  better  heed  unless  we 
want  to  risk  the  forfeiture  of  our  rights 
and  liberties. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Makk  Hast*  Slowlt 
This  year's  clvU  rights  bill  has  reached 
the  Senate.  It  passed  the  House  easily.  But 
now  in  the  Senate  It  will  be  parsed  and 
analyTWd  from  here  to  breakfast.  If  the  past 
Is  any  guide,  there  may  be  some  compromis- 
ing as  well. 

Civil  rights  bills  are  comparatively  new 
things.  The  times  being  what  they  are. 
they  are  extremely  useful  in  the  science  of 
vote  gathering 

This  U  a  political  year,  to  It  U  logical 
to  state  that  this  years  bill  was  conceived 
with  the  election  In  view,  and  that  many 
of  votes  cast  for  or  against  It  will  be  cast 
with  an  eye  on  the  electorate  rather  than 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  bill. 

The  day  Is  past  when  southernera  could 
Join  with  other  conservatives  In  the  Con- 
gress to  black  the  passage  of  anything  so 
revolutionary  as  this  bill. 

But  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  such 
men  as  Senator  RicHAao  B.  Rossill  still  can 
be  counted  upon  to  delay  passage  and  to 
provide  a  cooling  off  period  so  to  speak, 
while  the  country  examines  the  Issues. 

This  delay  Is  a  good  thing.  ThU  bill  gives 
truly  extraordinary  powers  to  the  Federal 
Government  In  fields  which  used  to  be  con- 
sidered the  province  of  States  and  of  In- 
dividuals. 

This  bill  Is  political  It  U  an  administra- 
tion bill  and  probably  worth  the  electoral 
votes  of  nilnols.  New  York,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


It  Is  a  trlbut*  to  the  power  of  organlMd 
minorities.  As  for  the  moderate  majority, 
which  hasn't  exerted  much  national  Influ- 
ence lately.  It  may  be  only  a  foretaste  of 
things  to  come  unless  It  gets  organized, 
too. 


KXPOSIMO  THX  BO-CAlXn>  CIVTI,  BtCRT*  BILL 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Issue  Is  now  Joined  over  proposed  legis- 
lation now  before  the  Senate  which  la 
labeled  "Civil  Rights"  but  which  in  real- 
ity is  a  bill  investing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  vast  dictatorial  power  to 
strip  the  American  people  of  their  liberty. 
As  I  have  stated  before,  and  as  my 
colleague,  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell  1.  has 
pointed  out,  the  American  people  have 
not  been  told  the  truth  about  this  legis- 
lation. If  they  had.  It  Is  my  belief  that 
they  would  not  allow  such  iniquities  to  be 
perpetrated  upon  them,  certainly  not  In 
the  name  of  civil  rights. 

However,  there  are  among  us  many 
who  are  endeavoring  to  make  the  public 
aware  of  the  far-reaching  ramifications 
of  this  bill.  I  and  my  like-minded  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  shall  endeavor  to 
do  so.  Also,  thankfully,  there  are  other 
agencies  which  work  in  this  regard. 

One  of  these  Is  television  station 
WRBL  in  Columbus.  Ga..  which  this 
week  launched  a  series  of  television  edi- 
torials examining  the  so-called  civil 
rights  bin  and  holding  It  up  for  everyone 
to  see  it  In  all  of  its  evil  aspects. 

WRBL-TV  is  performing  an  outstand- 
ing public  service  in  this  endeavor,  and 
it  has  the  commendation  of  all  of  us  who 
would  preserve  the  Individual  freedom 
of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  received  the  first 
three  editorials  In  this  series,  and  I  com- 
mend them  to  all  the  Members  of  this 
body.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  editorials  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

1  Editorial  of  WRBL-TV,  Mar.  9.  1904) 
A  Stand  Aoainst  the  Civil  Rights  Bill 
The  great  debate  Is  underway.  The  UB. 
Senate  may  be  about  to  change  the  course 
of  American  life.  The  civil  rights  bill  that  It 
Is  now  considering  would  place  the  adminis- 
trative arm  of  Government  In  firm  control 
over  segmenU  of  business,  education,  em- 
ployment, banking— you  name  It.  The 
President,  the  Attorney  General,  and  various 
appointed  Government  agencies,  would  have 
authority  In  places  where  our  very  Constitu- 
tion, up  to  now.  has  guaranteed  the  freedom 
of  Iridlvldual  Initiative. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  WRBL-TV  that  this  la 
a  bad  bill— as  would  be  any  revision  of  the 
bin  that  might  ultimately  make  an  arm  of 
Government  sovereign  over  Individual  Initia- 
tive, coneclence,  or  Judgment. 

On  the  surface,  this  bill  purports  to  Insure 
citizens  against  discrimination.  If  It  were 
merely  that,  we  would  have  no  Just  cause 
for  dissent.  If  thU  measure  only  reinforced 
or  clarified  the  rlghU  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution,  we  could  not.  In  conscience 
oppose  It  Many  of  those  promoting  the  bill, 
and  they  se«n  to  be  In  the  majority,  may 
not  be  aware  that  Its  passage  will  place  un- 
precedented power  Into  the  hands  of  the 
President,  the  Attorney  General  he  appoints, 
or  the  agencies  he  may  cause  to  be  created. 

We  will  try  to  show  you,  this  week,  how 
this  legislation  usurps  rlghU  of  every  citizen. 
It  may  look  like  punitive  action  against 
segregation.     It  may  look  like  a  boon  to  the 
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Negro  It  U  not.  Ultimately,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  station.  thU  civil  rights  bill  will  con- 
trol both  the  clvU  and  Individual  rights  of 

all  of  lis.  

(Editorial  of  WRBL-TV,  Mar.  10,  19641 
Civil  Rights  Bu-l  and  Emplotment 
One  of  the  sections  of  the  civil  rights  bill, 
now  before  the  U.8.  Senate,  deals  with  em- 
ployment. It*  title  is  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity.  The  section  proclaims  that  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  an  employer  to  dis- 
criminate against  an  Individual  in  any  way 
with  regard  to  his  work  or  conditions  of 
employment  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin.  So  far.  so  good.  But 
then  we  get  into  the  fine  print  of  the  leglsla- 

We  find,  for  Instance,  that  the  President 
appomu  an  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission.  A  bureau,  whose  members 
would  receive  »20,000  a  year.  They  vrtll  be 
vested  with  a  tremendous  amount  of  stipu- 
lated and  Implied  power.  One  way  or  an- 
other. It  becomes  the  responsibility  of  this 
commission  to  determine  whether  or  not  an 
employer  Is  being  fair  and  square  In  his 
employment  practices. 

What    happens,    though.    Is    that    such    a 
commission  Is  empowered  to  take  away  the 
constitutional  rights  of  a  man  who  owns  a 
business  and  whose  finances,  skill,  manage- 
ment   and  business  ability  must  make  his 
enterprise    succeed    or    fall.     In   short,   the 
right  of   a  private  enterprise  would  be  re- 
stricted by  InUmldatlon  or  by  actual  Intimi- 
dation or  by  actual  interference  in  its  han- 
dling of  employees.     Precedent  shows  that 
Government  bureaus.  In  these  so-called  Ub- 
eral  Umes,  ultimately  depart  from  their  role 
as  arbiters  of  the  common  good  and  assume 
the   role   of   public   conscience,   making  the 
rules  and  permitting  enterprise  to  be  only 
as  free  as  their  notions  of  freedom  wish  It 
to    be.      This    potential,    alone,    should    be 
enough   to   discourage   passage   of   the   clvU 
rtghU  bill.     It  is.  In  the  opinion  of  WRBL- 
TV   unconstitutional  to  wrest  such  responsi- 
bilities  from   the   Individual.     Such   power 
must,  in  the  final  analysis,  punish  every  man 
regardless  of  his  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

[Editorial  of  WRBL-TV,  Mar.  11,  1964) 
Civil  Rights  and  PioEaAL  Am 
As  the  civil  rights  debate  continues  up  in 
Washington,  we  find  Its  opponents  desper- 
ately trying  to  expose  how  the  blU  Is  not 
what  It  sets  Itself  up  to  be.  Righteous 
fighters  against  discrimination  have,  to  a 
great  extent,  been  blinded  In  their  zeal  for 
reform  They  fall  to  relate  the  bill  to  Its 
future  Implications.  The  bill  Is  filled  with 
such  terms  as  voting  rights,  desegregation 
of  public  education  and  public  facilities  and 
with  such  credible  phrases  as  nondiscrimina- 
tion and  equal  employment  opportunity. 
You  can't  argue  against  those  titles  any  more 
than  you  dare  publicly  argue  against  God 
and  country. 

But  you  can — and  you  must — understand 
the  total  Implications  of  thU  legislation. 
You  cannot  accept  It  as  the  one  all-inclu- 
sive formula  for  social  Justice. 

One  segment  of  the  bill  says  that  dis- 
crimination, within  any  enterprise  receiving 
aid  from  the  Federal  Government,  may  not 
be  practiced.  This  Government  aid  may  be 
direct  or  Indirect.  The  farmer  who  receives 
subsidies  from  the  Government  Is  directly 
subject.  But  you  or  I  who  may  borrow 
money  from  a  bank,  are  also  subject  If  the 
bank  we  deal  with  Is  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  But 
the  Intolerable  aspect  of  this  whole  business 
Is  the  fact  that  a  government  Individual  or 
agency  will  have  the  exact  or  the  Implied 
power  to  make  his  own  decisions  as  to 
whether  discrimination  exists.  And  If  you 
follow   the   recent   rulings   of  some   of  our 
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courts,  you  will  find  that  decisions  have,  in 
many  ways,  removed  discrimination  from  one 
and  placed  equal  discrimination  upon  an- 
other. Consider  the  numbers  of  places 
wherein  Federal  Involvement  Is  concerned. 
Almost  everywhere. 

This  entire  bill  Is  fraught  with  the  po- 
tential of  creating  new  balances  or  Imbal- 
ances of  discrimination.  It  will  not,  In  the 
final  analysis,  clarify  the  Negroes'  rights.  It 
will  not  enlarge  upon  the  existing  rlghU  In- 
herent in  our  Constitution.  It  will.  Instead, 
create  a  false  and  untenable  standard  upon 
which  a  sacred  few  will  be  permitted  to  build 
a  new  social  order. 


SECTION     22:     BASIS     FOR     EARLY 
LIMITATION  OP  BEEF  IMPORTS 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in 
testimony  yesterday  presented  to  the 
Finance  Committee.  I  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  section  22  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Act  of  1937,  permitting 
limitation  of  imports  of  commodities 
which  are  being  given  price  supports.  Is 
now  applicable  to  beef. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounced beef  purchases  a  fortnight  ago 
to  attempt  to  lift  the  depressed  price 
levels  which  have  brought  serious  losses 
to  our  cattle  growers. 

The  section  of  law  to  which  I  refer 
authorizes  quantitative  limits  on  Imports 
when  they  threaten  to  materially  Inter- 
fere with  any  "loan,  purchase  or  other 
operation"  in  suiwort  of  a  commodity. 
The  cattle  price  situation  is  a  real 
emergency.  Low  prices  are  wiping  out 
the  capital  of  a  good  msmy  growers.  The 
solution  to  the  problem  will  require 
several  approaches,  which  should  be  un- 
dertaken as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Since  it  will  be  some  time  before  my 
testimony  and  Its  citation  of  the  situa- 
tion under  secUon  22  will  be  available 
through  the  committee.  I  ask  unanimous 
corisent.  Mr.  President,  to  have  the  text 
of  my  statement  to  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Regulation  or  the  Importation  or  Meat 
(Statement  of   Senator   Geoeoe   McGoveen, 
of  South  Dakota,  before  the  U.S.   Senate 
Finance  Committee,  March  11,  1964,  In  re- 
gard to  Senate  amendment  46S,  proposed 
to    be    offered    to    HJt.    1839    by    Senator 
MANsriELO  and  others) 
Chairman  Btro  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, there  are  several  hundred  thousand 
producers  of   cattle   and  calves,  lambs,  and 
mutton  grateful  to  you,  I  am  sure,  for  hold- 
ing  these  speedy  hearings  on  proposals  to 
limit  Importations  of  beef,  veal,  lamb,  and 
mutton  Into  the  United  States. 

As  one  of  those  who  favors  such  limita- 
tion, but  felt  called  upon  to  oppose  writing 
a  limitation  amendment  Into  the  wheat  and 
cotton  bin  on  the  Senate  floor  last  week,  lest 
It  endanger  that  bUl,  as  well  as  the  limita- 
tions themselves,  I  am  especially  grateful  to 
you.  It  is  conflrmatlon  of  my  assurance 
that  the  Finance  Committee  would  take  up 
the  problem  without  unnecessary  delay,  as  It 
has  dealt  with  such  problems  in  the  past.  I 
then  had  In  mind  especUUy  yoxir  prompt 
passage  some  time  ago  of  a  resolution  direct- 
ing the  Tariff  Commission  to  study  and  re- 
port on  the  effect  of  Imports  on  the  domestic 
meat  Industry.  That  action  was  reassur- 
ance, if  reassurance  was  needed,  that  you 
would  be  prepared  to  go  Into  this  matter 
promptly. 


Few  commodities  In  the  United  States  are 
of  more  widespread  Importance  to  producers 
than  cattle  and  calves.  The  geographic 
spread  of  cattle  raising  Is  Indicated  by  the 
fact  that  more  than  10  percent  of  gross  farm 
Income  In  34  States  comes  from  cattle  and 
calves.  Twenty-seven  of  them  get  more  than 
15  percent  of  Income  from  this  source.  20 
get  20  percent;  12  SUtes  get  30  percent,  and 
9  States  get  more  than  40  percent  of  all  their 
farm  Income  from  beef. 

My  own  State  of  South  Dakota  Is  one  of  the 
nine  high  States  with  43.2  percent  of  gross 
farm  Income  from  cattle  and  calves.  It  is 
also  a  high  lamb  and  mutton  producer.  So 
the  present  low  cattle  and  sheep  prices  are 
of  great  concern  to  me.  Totally,  livestock 
and  products — and  this  Includes  pork,  poul- 
try, and  dairy — account  for  nearly  two-third* 
of  South  Dakota's  recelpta  from  agriculture, 
which  Is  Its  biggest  business. 

Livestock  prices,  and  a  stable  livestock  in- 
dustry, are  not  a  matter  of  passing  concern 
to  our  generation  of  South  Dakotans.    I  al- 
luded  to  the  fact  on   the   Senate  floor  last 
October  that  the  Department  of  Agrlcvature 
has  projected  a  need  for  expansion  of  our 
beef  herd  from  74.3  million  head  last  year 
to  99.5  million  head  In  1970  to  meet  domestic 
requirements.    At  the  same  time,  world  meat 
requlrementa  will  rise,  with  opportunities  to 
export    to    Great    Britain.    Western    Eiirope. 
and  such  Asian  countries  as  Jap>an  Increas- 
ing at  a  rate  comparable  to  our  domestic  de- 
mand.   These  countries,  with  high  popula- 
tion density,  do  not  have  the  land  resources 
to  exi>and   meat   output  sufficiently   to   fill 
their  own  needs.     In  contrast,  one  of  the 
greatest  growth  opportunities  which  South 
Dakota  has  Is  In  livestock  production.     We 
have    great    potentialities    for    Increases    In 
grass,     roughage,     tind      grain      production 
through  Improved  water  utilization.     Thus, 
we  have  both  a  present  and  future  stake  In 
the  prosperity  and  sound  development  of  the 
livestock  Industry. 


SOUND  inteenational  teade  patteen 
One  of  the  causes  of  movement  of  meat 
to  the  United  States  Is  the  high  tariff  and 
Import  barriers  which  confront  Australia. 
New  Zealand,  Argentina,  and  the  minor  meat 
exporting  countries  everywhere  except  the 
United  States.  One  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Kennedy  roimd  of  QATT  negotiations  is  to 
attempt  to  ijersuade  some  of  these  countries 
with  low  meat  supplies  and  consumption  to 
remove  their  barriers.  This  would  mean  less 
pressure  for  entry  of  meat  producU  into  the 
United  States.  I  cannot  avoid  the  belief 
that  moderate  Increases  In  our  Import  bar- 
riers here  are  not  only  fully  Justified,  but  well 
advised  In  terms  of  both  domestic  and  world 
resource  utilization. 

the  limitation  peopobals 
The  committee  Is  going  to  hear  a  number 
of  statutlcal  analyses  of  the  importation  sit- 
uation from  the  witnesses  who  will  appear. 
Including  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
experta.  Last  week's  Congressional  Record 
Is  brim  full  of  them.  I  shall  not  indulge  In 
many  flgvires. 

I  would  like  to  file  for  your  records  a  re- 
port prepared  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  a  few  days 
ago  on  "U.S.  Beef  and  Veal  Importe  and  the 
Current  Livestock  Situation." 

Also.  I  ask  that  the  committee  Include  in 
Ita  record  table  I  from  the  November  1963 
Issue  of  the  Department  of  Agrlctilture  publi- 
cation, "The  Uvestock  and  Meat  Situation," 
which  I  have  atked  the  Department  to  bring 
up  to  data  with  1963  totals  on  importa  of 
catUe  and  calves  and  beef  and  veal,  and  on 
lambs  and  mutton. 

This  table  contains  data  demonstrating 
that  the  import  limitations  that  are  sought 
by  the  livestock  Industry  and  thoee  of  us  who 
are  supporting  the  proposals  before  the  com- 
mittee are  moderata. 
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The  U8DA  puts  beef  meat  Import*  In  1963 
at  1678  mUlion  pound*.  The  volunUry 
llmlUUon  agreement  which  the  Departmenta 
of  State  and  Agriculture  negotiated,  baaed 
on  average  Importa  of  the  la.t  2  7^-^°'^}^ 
reduce  meat  ImporU  thU  year  to  l.Ml  mil- 
lion pounds  and  allow  a  3.7-percent  rtae  In 
the  2  fol  lowing  year*. 

The  Manafleld  amendment  4«5  In  which 
I  have  Joined  would  reduce  beef  Importa  to 
1  190  million  pounda  baaed  on  the  S-J^' 
average  Imports  to  December  31.  19«3  The 
Hru<ka  amendment  would  reduce  them  an- 
other 156  million  pound*  to  1.046  million 
pounds  by  moving  the  6-year  average  back 
a  year  to  end  December  31,  1962. 

All  of  theae  UmltaUon*.  as  an  examination 
of  the  USDA  table  shows,  are  higher  than  the 
actual  imports  of  beef  meat  in  »"i»utj 
years  since  1980.  Kxporters  to  the  United 
States  will  etiU  have  a  very  liberal  share  of 
the  VB  markeu  and  they  may  be  benented 
by  a  UtUe  pre—ure  to  seek  more  permanent 
markets  for  their  meat  in  countries  which 
do  not  have  the  abUlty  to  meet  their  own 
meat  needs  as  does  the  United  States. 

The  administration  has  a  very  deep  con- 
cern with  the  possible  effect  which  the  Im- 
DOSlUon  of  import  quotas  on  beef.  veal,  lamb, 
and  mutton  might  have  on  the  Kennedy 
round  of  OATT  negotUUons  soon  to  get  un- 
derway with  a  new  attempt  to  lower  world 
trade  barriers.  I  share  that  concern.  But 
I  am  not  at  aU  ctotain  that  American  action 
in  retatlon  to  meat  imports  would  not  be 
more  sobering  than  disruptive  It  would 
underline  the  Importance  of  de'«»oP^ 
round  world  trade  patterns,  'blch  would  be 
stable    because    they    are    adjusted    to    reai 

needs.  ,    . 

Heavy    ImportaUons    of    products    Into    a 
country  with  the  nawurces  to  supply  Itself 
Is  DOt  a  sound  long-term  pattern  and  wUl 
not   pro^e    stable.     It   wUl    be    a    source   of 
frtcUon    and    difficulty    until    adjusted      It 
serves  no  good  purpose  to  permit  such  a  slt- 
uaUon  to  fester      It  would  be  foolish  lor  the 
wheat    exporting    countries    to    8«"    «»«;' 
wheat  program*  to  a  regular  Russian  market 
for  wheat  on  a  1963-64  markeUng  year  basis 
RxisaU  has  the  resources  to  supply  her  own 
wheat  needs  under  a  more  pracUcal  agricul- 
tural system      Mr   Jonathan  Oarst.  who  has 
seen    her   re«)urces   firsthand   and   has    fol- 
lowed    Soviet     agricultural      developmenU 
closely,    thinks   Ru«sU    wUl    be    fully    self- 
suflJclent  by  1966  or  1967.  Including  capacity 
to    carry    some    erports.     For     the    United 
States   and   Canada   to   plan    production   to 
supply  her  regularly  would  be  foolish.  Just 
as  It  U  foollah  for  AustralU  and  New  Zealand 
to    become    reliant    on    a    dUproportionate 
share      of      the     Ufl.     market      for      meat 
which  we  can  produce  in  excess  of  our  own 
needs  for  a  good  many  years  to  come. 
SKmoN  11  OF  TH«  a«Mcm.TuaAi.  MAaxrriKG 
acT  or  ISS7 
I  would  like  to  submit  for  inclusion  In  the 
eommlttee  record  the  text  of  section  22  of 
tb«  Agricultural   MarkeUng    Agreement   Act 
of  1937 

This  Is  the  secUoa  of  Uw  which  provides 
that  when  articles  are  being  imported  into 
the  United  States  In  quantlUes  which  render 
IneffecUve  or  materially  Interfere  with  one 
of  our  domestic  price  support  programs  or 
operaUons,  the  President  may  increase  Urlffs 
or  Import  quantitative  UmlUtlons  on  the 
amount  entered  Into  the  United  States 
Such  limits  normally  follow  a  Tariff  Com- 
mission Investigation  but  In  emergencies 
the  President  can  act  ImmedUtely  to  limit 
such  ImporU. 

We  are  dealing  with  an  emergency  which 
threatens  the  solvency  of  a  great  many 
American  producers. 

Relief  through  section  23  for  the  beef  and 
mutton  price  altuaUon  has  not  been  re- 
garded as  legally  authorised  because  there 
has  been  no  established  cattle,  lamb,  or  mut- 
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ton  price  support  program.  However,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  recently 
undertaken  the  purchase  of  beef  both  for 
school  lunch  and  relief  feeding  purpo^. 
using  school  lunch  and  section  32  •urplua 
removal  funds.  Attorneys  tell  me  Uiis 
constitutes  a  price  support  operation  within 
the  meaning  of  section  22.  which  mentlona 
support  by  "loan,  purchase,  or  other  pro- 
gram or  operation  undertaken  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture." 

I  hope  that  the  committee  will  look  into 
the  applicability  of  the  section  and  possible 
usefulness  of  action  under  It  as  a  means  of 
early  relief  from  the  present  depressed  Uve- 
atock  markeu  pending  legislative  action. 

Adjustment  of  the  Import  sltuaUon  Is  not 
going  to  cure  the  catUe  price  crUls  but  It 
can  be  of  real  asslaUnce. 

CatUemen  and  the  livestock  Industry  rec- 
ognize that  imports  are  only  one  of  several 
forces  depressing  the  markets.  What  many 
of  them  have  told  me  Is  reflected  In  an 
excellent  discussion  of  the  Import  problem 
which  appeared  In  the  February  21  Issue  of 
a  membership  letter  by  Mr.  Hugh  Mactler. 
chairman  of  the  River  Market*  Group,  an 
association  of  central  public  livestock  mar- 
kets along  the  Missouri  River  Including 
Sioux  Falls,  Sioux  City,  and  Omaha. 

I  would  like  to  read  Just  a  brief  summary 
excerpt  and  flle  the  fuU  letter  for  your 
records.    The  letter  says: 

"The  year  1963.  and  1964  to  date,  proved 
most  unprofitable  for  most  livestock  feeders. 
No  single  cause  may  be  blamed  for  this 
situation  but  numbered  among  them  are 
these  contributing  factors: 

"1  U.S.  cattle  numbers  are  up  around  3 
million  head  as  of  January  1,  1964. 

"2.  Ranchers  again  failed  to  cull  their 
cowherds  and  even  further  Increases  In  num- 
bers seem  to  be  In  prospect  for  1964. 

"3.  Most  feeders  readUy  admit  that  hold- 
ing cattle  beyond  normal  market  weight  has 
contributed  to  a  tremendous  Increase  In 
beef  tonnage. 

"4.  Favorable  winter  weather  has  brought 
on  per  day  gains  that  further  accentuated 
this  tonnage  problem  so  cattle  are  weighing 
30  to  50  pounds  heavier  than  normal. 

"6.  Rapid  growth  In  tonnage  of  meat  Im- 
ports." 

The  growth  of  cattle  numb;rs  and  pro- 
duction U  not  entirely  a  problem  of  the  In- 
dustry's own  making.  Low  feed  prtces  have 
stimulated  a  great  many  feed  producers  to 
raise  a  few  pigs  and  fatten  a  few  catUe. 
adding  to  increased  production  by  regular 
feeders. 

I  shared  the  concern  which  Senator  Jack 
MnxKB,  of  Iowa,  and  others  showed  during 
the  debate   last  week  over  further  pressure 
on  feed  prices  from  wheat.     ThU  Is  one  of 
several  reasons  that  I  have  been  concerned 
by  the  poeslblllty  of  large  amoimt*  of  un- 
supported wheat  moving  into  feed  markets. 
Another  factor  that  deserves  InveatlgaUon 
by    an   appropriate   committee   Is    the   price 
spread.     Farmers   got   66  cents  of  the  con- 
sumer dollar  In   1954  but  this  has  dropped 
to    55    cents— 10    cenU    lee* — recenUy.     The 
stimulation  to  consumption  of  low  consumer 
meat  prices  has   been   blunted.     The  Presi- 
denfa  proposal   for  a  study  of  verUcal   in- 
tegration and  chain  retailing  Is   Umely. 

A  UmlUtlon  on  imports  would  Improve 
the  outlook  for  livestock  prices  fxirther.  And 
cerUlnly  It  U  not  unreasonable  far  a  nation 
with  excessive  production  of  a  commodity, 
or  commodities,  within  our  own  boundaries, 
to  ask  world  neighbors  not  to  add  unusual 
addlUonal  amounU  to  an  already  burden- 
fome  supply. 

I  appreciate  the  commltteea  attention  to 
thla  problem  which  U  so  Important  to  my 
State. 

It  U  my  hooe  that  we  may.  through  a 
combination  of  actions.  Including  final  pas- 
sage of  HR.  6196.  Federal  meat  purchMSS. 
exercise  of  authority  under  section  22  If  It 


U  applicable,  and  some  discipline  within 
the  livestock  Indxistry  Itself,  strengthen  live- 
stock markeU  promptly. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  DISCOVERS 
WORLDS  LARGEST  CAVE 
Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President. 
South  Dakota  Is  famed  for  the  giant 
busts  carved  by  Gutzon  Borglum  in  the 
granite  of  Mount  Rushmore.  the  Na- 
tion's Shrine  of  Democracy. 

The  colossal  heads  of  George  Wash- 
ington. Abraham  Lincoln.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  which 
draw  more  than  a  million  visitors  each 
year,  have  become  such  a  symbol  of  our 
State  that  I  mounted  a  small  reproduc- 
tion of  Mount  Rushmore  on  my  Senate 
office  door.  It  was  an  Instantly  Iden- 
tifiable State  symbol  In  the  maze  of  State 
seals  that  adorn  the  doors  of  the  Senate 
Office  Buildings. 

It  proved  a  popular  insignia.  Pass- 
ersby  stopped  to  examine  it.  Six  weelw 
ago  one  of  them  admired  it  so  much 
that  he.  or  she.  purloined  this  miniature 
of  man's  most  monumental  sculpture. 
Although  I  am  troubled  by  my  own  loss. 
I  can  well  understand  what  a  tempta- 
tion it  constituted  and  I.  therefore,  am 
able  to  feel  leniency,  if  not  forgiveness, 
toward  the  unknown  thief. 

Furthermore,  my  loss  has  been  ame- 
liorated by  the  discovery  In  South  Dakota 
of  what  now  appears  to  be  the  mc«t 
magnificent  caverns  created  in  this  earth 
by  the  greatest  Sculptor  of  them  aU. 

I    make    the    announcement    to    the 
Senate   with    full   knowledge    that    the 
statement  may  be  challenged  by  the  gen- 
Uemen    from    New    Mexico,    who    have 
magnificent,  if  now  comparatively  mod- 
erately sized  caves  at  the  Carlsbad  Cav- 
erns in  New  Mexico,  or  possibly  even  by 
the   Senators  from  Nevada,  who  have 
some  beauUful  but  relatively  small  caves 
in  a  proposed  Great  Basin  National  Park. 
South  Dakota's  claim  to  what  now  ap- 
pears surely  to  be  the  world's  largest 
and     most     awe-inspiring     caverns     la 
based  on  explorations  conducted  from 
Jewel  Cave  National  Monument,  a  1.245- 
acre   area,  by  Herb  and  Jan  Conn  of 
Rapid  City,  whose  tremendous  discov- 
eries have  attracted   other   spelunkers. 
and    include    four    cavern    formations 
unique  in  the  United  States  and  perhaps 
unique  in  the  world. 

One  of  them,  called  "logomltes.  con- 
sists of  a  row  of  stalagmites,  standing 
10  to  12  feet  high  and  covered  with 
knobby  calcite  "popcorn  "  They  we 
hoUow.  some  with  holes  through  the 
center  extending  as  far  as  18  Mi  feet  Into 
the  floor  of  the  cave. 

The  NaUonal  Speleological  Society 
says  It  has  never  heard  of  any  report  of 
such  formations  before.  There  are 
others  similarly  unique. 

The  enormous  size  of  the  caves— soil 
only  parUy  explored— has  been  esti- 
mated from  the  fact  that  wind  some- 
times moves  out  of  the  entrance  at 
Jewel  Cave  at  high  velocity  for  as  much 
as  3  days  continuously.  Calculations 
based  on  the  volume  of  air  and  tempera- 
ture variations  Involved  indicate  caverns 
of  at  least  1  billion  cubic  feet  and  Indi- 
cates at  least  1.000  miles  or  more  of 
passages     This  would  be  about  20  times 


larger  than  any  other  known  caves,  in- 
cluding all  those  in  which  some  of  our 
colleagues  have  taken  such  pride. 

The  exploration  of  these  vast  caverns, 
started  by  the  Conns  In  1959,  has  only 
begun. 

Because  of  dangers  involved,  even  Na- 
tional Park  Rangers  are  barred  from  the 
new  areas  and  will  continue  to  be  until 
new  access  shafts  and  developed  areas — 
safe  for  nonprofessional  spelunkers — 
can  be  provided. 

A  shaft  providing  a  new  entrance  Into 
a  vast  formation  near  the  furthest  ex- 
treme  of    present   explorations   Is  now 
being  studied  and  may  provide  both  a 
new  access  area  for  the  public,  and  a  new 
advance  base  for  continuing  exploration. 
Several  very  sizable  rooms  and  forma- 
tions have  been  found.     Penn  Station 
Is  a  room  75  feet  wide  and  175  feet  long 
with  a  75-foot  ceiling.    There  are  known 
larger  rooms  beyond  It.  including  the 
Meeting  Room  and  the  Waiting  Room. 
Others  Include  the  Frosty  Grotto,  the 
Main  Loft,  the  Black  and  Blue  Grottos, 
Jasper  Cave,  the  Rat  Hole  and  the  Arti- 
fact Room,  beyond  Tobacco  Road.    To- 
bacco   Road    was    named    for    a   Trout 
tobacco  tin  found  there  dating  back  to 
1910  and  Artifact  Room  got  its  name 
from  a  metal  spike,  a  ball  of  hand  molded 
mud  and  pages  from  a  1908  Sears  Roe- 
buck catalog  found  within  it — intriguing 
evidence   that  other  earlier  spelunkers 
penetrated  some  of  the  tunnels  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a 
news  article  from  the  Sioux  Falls  Argus- 
Leader  for  Monday.  March  9.  contain- 
ing a  few  hints  of  the  magnificence  of 
these  newly  explored  caverns. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Black  Hills'  Jewel  Cwe  May  Be  Largest  in 
World 


Hot  Springs.  S.  Dak. — A  cave  In  South 
Dakota'a  Black  Hills,  that  a  few  years  ago 
was  simply  a  rather  amall  and  a  not  too  In- 
teresting hole  In  the  ground,  is  turning  out 
to  be  a  significant  geologic  find. 

It's  also  becoming  something  of  a  never 
ending  odyssey  for  the  husband  and  wife 
spelunking  team  of  Herb  and  Jan  Conn,  who 
have  done  most  of  the  perll-rldden  explora- 
tions. 

The  cave  Is  Jewel  Cave,  part  of  the  1.264- 
acre  Jewel  Cave  National  Monvunent  In  the 
rugged  Hell's  Canyon  area  In  the  southwest- 
ern part  of  the  Black  Hills. 

The  Conns'  explorations,  which  began  In 
1959.  have  found  four  formations  which  are 
unique  In  the  United  States,  and  which  may 
be  unique  In  the  world. 

They  also  have  mapped  13>4  miles  of  new 
passages  and  have  uncovered  leads  to  others 
that  will  total  hundreds  of  miles  under- 
ground and  may  well  be  the  largeat  cave  on 
earth. 

The  Conns  make  their  eatlmatca  of  ai«e 
baaed  on  the  wlndflow  In  and  out  of  Jewel 
Cave. 

When  the  barometer  la  rlalng.  wind  ruahes 
Into  the  Jewel  labyrinth,  and  when  It  falla. 
the  wind  flows  out.  Meaaurlng  the  aperture 
of  the  cave,  the  fpeed  of  the  wind,  and  the 
length  of  time  It  moves  In  one  direction  or 
another,  makes  It  possible  to  estimate  cave 
volume. 

Wind  has  moved  out  of  Jewel  at  high  ve- 
locity for  as  much  as  3  days  at  a  time. 
From   thla,  the  Conns  have  estimated  the 


cave's  total  volume  at  1  billion  cubic  feet 
of  space,  which  would  mean  nearly  1.000 
miles  of  passage. 

The  figures  on  volume  are  so  staggering 
that  many  cave  experts  discount  them  at 
this  sUge  as  far  too  enthusiastic.  They  say 
Jewel  may  fall  far  short  of  that  much  space. 
But  they  admit  its  size  Is  "tremendous, 
simply  tremendous."     And  they  say  It  with 

Among  the  four  new  formations  the  Conns 
have  found  are  bizarre  hollow  stalagmites, 
gorgeously  beautiful  sclntllUtes,  hydromag- 
neslte  balloons  which  even  Walt  Disney 
would  hesltote  to  put  In  one  of  his  fantafy 
movies,  and  stalactite  and  flowstone  combi- 
nations growing  on  crystal  covered  walls. 

BAH     EXPLORATIOlfB 

At  the  moment,  though,  all  explorations 
have  been  banned  by  direct  order  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service's  Washington  headquar- 
ters. 

The  cave  Is  strictly  off-llmlts  to  every- 
body. Even  the  Conns  are  Included  In  this 
flat,  though  they  continue  to  work  In  the 
cave  marking  routes  they  have  located  so 
far. 

The  reason  Is  the  extreme  danger  of  the 

cave. 

It  wanders  In  a  three-dlmenalonal  maze 
over  four  main  levela.  and  Is  booby-trapped 
with  tricky  areas  such  as  the  trap  door, 
which  nature  aeema  to  have  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  cave  from  Intruders. 

The  Conns  have  had  to  travel  long  passages 
pinched  down  to  a  mere  hand's  span.  They 
say  that  one  can  get  hopelessly  lost  In  a  mat- 
ter of  moments.  Prom  the  cave's  only  known 
entrance  to  the  farthermost  point  of  the  ex- 
plorations, the  Conns  say  there  are  more 
than  9,000  comblnatlorxs  of  routes.  And 
nearly  all  these  routes  branch  off  Into  areas 
no  one  has  ever  been  In. 

Even  National  Park  Service  rangers  have 
been  barred  from  probing  the  cave.  NPS  au- 
thorities say  any  Injury  Incapacitating  a  per- 
son— even   as   slight   as   a   sprained   arm   or 

leg could  be  fatal  because  of  the  extreme 

difficulty  of  sending  In  rescue  teams. 

The  best  any  rescuers  could  do — provided 
they  could  even  locate  the  victim— would  be 
to  f hoot  him  full  of  morphine  and  drag  him 
out,  perhaps  breaking  bones  on  the  way  out. 
So  says  Jeff  Lombard,  superintendent  of 
Wind  Cave  National  Park  at  Hot  Springs, 
S.  Dak.  Lombard  also  has  Jurisdiction  over 
Jewel  Cave,  some  35  miles  from  his  head- 
quarters. 

TO  DEVELOP  TOURS 

After  a  new  entrance  la  cut  from  the  sur- 
face Into  the  fvirthermost  explored  areas,  ex- 
plorations will  be  resumed,  and  tours  de- 
veloped through  some  of  the  exotic  new 
rooms  with  the  new  formations  and  cathe- 
dral-like dimensions. 

How  soon  the  new  entreoice  will  be  cut  de- 
pends on  congressional  appropriations  for 
the  work. 

The  geologic  characterlstlca  of  the  Black 
Hllla  area  point  to  vaatneas  yet  untouched 
Inside  Jewel.  Indeed,  the  cave  may  escape 
South  Dakota  and  run  well  Into  Wyoming  In- 
side a  limestone  shelf.  It  may  also  connect 
to  Wind  Cave. 

There  are  dozens  of  caves  In  the  Black 
HUls— Wind,  RushmcH-e.  Crystal.  Wonderland. 
Sitting  Bull,  Bethlehem,  Wildcat,  Stagebarn. 
etc— and  Lombard  thinks  there  Is  a  possi- 
bility they  were  all  Joined  before  water 
cutting  valleys  separated  them. 

Jewel  Cave  was  first  discovered  by  gold 
prospectors  In  1900,  and  turned  over  to  the 
National  Park  Service  as  a  national  monu- 
ment area  In  1933. 

With  Wind  Cave  National  Park  nearby  and 
much  mcM-e  developed,  the  NPS  used  Jewel 
Cave  for  primitive  tours  that  covered  about 
900  feet  and  lasted  about  an  hour  and  15 
minutes. 


In  1958  and  1959,  the  underground  bound- 
aries of  Jewel  began  to  be  extended  when  a 
number  of  rangers  made  new  surveys. 

The  Conns,  who  live  In  Custer,  became  In- 
terested when  one  of  their  ranger  frlenda  In- 
vited them  on  aome  of  the  exploratlona.  A* 
they  worked  with  the  rangera  In  the  earlier 
explorations,  they  became  hooked  by  the 
cave  and  the  conatant  satisfaction  of  dis- 
covery 

The  Conns'  wry  himior  Is  marked  In  names 
they've  given  the  rooms  and  passages — Eun 
Burn  Haven,  Eerie  Boulevard,  the  Squeegee 
Room.  Long  Winded  Passage.  Thin  Man's 
Misery,  the  Einstein  Tube  (which  goes 
throxigh  a  visible  floor  level  to  one  unseen,  or 
Into  the  "fourth  dimension") ,  Treasure  Aisle, 
etc. 

Some  of  the  names  follow  this  close  de- 
scription, such  as  the  Snow  Bowl  which  is 
vlvld  with  aragonlte  frostwork  so  delicately 
hung  from  the  walls  and  celling  that  even 
the  slight  heat  of  the  oarblde  lamps  causes 
It  to  shower  to  the  floor  in  deep  layers. 

Some  are  a  bit  more  esoteric,  such  as  the 
Sewing  Room,  which  boasts  gypsum  crystal 
needles  In  huge  clumps,  with  sc«ne  In- 
dividual needles  2  feet  long. 

Some  rooms  have  very  respectable  dimen- 
sions. The  hub  Is  over  250  feet  long  and 
more  than  150  feet  wide,  and  Its  "spoke*" 
radiate  Into  a  series  of  passages. 

STRANGE    STALAGMITES 

On  March  1,  1963.  the  Conns  found  a  long 
row  of  strange  and  quite  large  stalagmites, 
covered  with  a  knobby  calcite  "popcorn." 
and  standing  10  to  12  feet  high  In  a  rough 
line. 

These  had  large  fluted  holes  through  them, 
open  at  the  top,  with  some  of  the  holes  ex- 
tending as  much  as  18^  feet  Into  the  floor 
ImIow. 

The  National  Speleological  Society  said  It 
had  never  had  any  such  formations  reported 
before. 

The  National  Park  Service  dubbed  them 
"logomltes"  because  of  their  resemblance  to 
a  hollow  log. 

The  "sclntllUtes"  were  the  first  unusual 
formation  the  Conns  discovered.  They  are 
groups  of  red  hellctltcs  covered  with  a  spar- 
kling layer  of  tiny  quartz  crystals.  They  are 
unique  In  the  United  States,  and  may  be 
unique  In  the  world. 

In  July  1962.  the  Conna  made  aoother 
find — a  wet  room  beneath  a  stream  bed  was 
completely  covered  with  hundreds  of  silvery 
hydromagneslte  balloons.  "It  looked  as  If 
somebody  had  plastered  the  walls  with  bub- 
ble gum,"  Jan  said. 

The  balloons  have  a  shell  only  about  a 
thousandth  of  an  Inch  thick,  and  resemble 
either  a  balloon  or  cocoon.  Even  stranger 
than  their  weird  appearance  Is  that  while 
most  of  them  appear  to  be  Inflated,  some 
have  collapsed,  as  If  a  gas  had  escaped  from 
them.  These,  too.  had  never  been  reported 
before  to  the  National  Speleological  Society. 

What  a  large  assault  by  a  corps  of  profes- 
sional geologists  and  spelunkers  will  force 
Jewel  to  reveal  Is  a  matter  for  speculation. 
What  has  been  found  ao  far  makea  Jewel  one 
of  the  most  exciting  and  beautiful  caves  In 
America.  If  any  cave  can  outdo  superlatives. 
Jewel  seems  the  most  likely  candidate. 


Mr,  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  requested  appropriate  agencies  to 
prepare  legislation  to  authorize  the  re- 
designation  of  Jewel  Cave  National 
Monument  as  a  national  park  If  that  Is 
appropriate,  to  expand  boundaries  to 
provide  for  new  entrances  Into  this  un- 
derground wonderland  for  pubUc  access, 
and  to  authorize  development  to  expedite 
the  finest  and  best  utiUzaUon  of  what 
appears  certainly  destined  to  become  the 
outstanding  naUonal  cavern  attracUon. 
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South  DakoU.  the  land  of  Infinite 
variety.  wlU  soon  add  the  superlative 
attracUon  of  the  subterranean  world  to 
the  many  existing  rewards  already 
awaiting  visitors. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  CXX>PERATIVE  AS- 
SOCIATION SUPPORTS  TRUTH-IN- 
PACKAGINO  BILL 
Mr  McOOVERN.     Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ators are  well  aware  of  the  important 
work  the  Senator  from  Michigan   [Mr. 
HartI  Is  doing  on  the  truth-in-packag- 
ing legislation. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  Senator  caU 
my  attention  to  a  letter  he  has  received 
to  support  of  this  bill  from  the  South 
Dakota  Association  of  Cooperatives. 
This  organization  has  long  been  acUveiy 
Interested  in  legislation  designed  to  pro- 
tect consumers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letter  prihted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows:  ^ 

South  D*Kota. 

AsaOCIATICN  OF  COOPOWT1V«S. 

Huron.  S.  Dak..  February  It.  1964 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Habt. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC.  

DBA*  S«NATO«  Ha«t  I  am  happy  to  know 
that  there  have  been  some  encouraging  devei- 
opmenta  recently  relative  to  the  truth-ln- 
packaglng  legislation . 

On  b-haU  of  our  member  cooperatlvea.  i 
am  happy  to  say  we  are  on  record  In  support 
or  the  legislation  which  you  Introduced  In 
the  Senate  some  time  ago  The  poeltlon  of 
our  members  la  embodied  In  the  following 
resolution : 

aa.     DECHTTVI   PACKAGING    OF   CONSUMXm   GOODS 

"Whereas  deceptive  packaging  practices  en- 
gaged in  by  producers  of  consumer  goods  are 
coating  the  American  consumer  untold  dol- 
lars; and  ^  .     ^ 

"Whereas  exlstUig  laws  are  Inadequate  to 
correct  the  situation :  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  South  Dakota  Associa- 
tion of  Cooperatives  supports  passage  of  the 
truth-ln-packaglng  bill,  as  embodied  In  Sen- 
ate bin  387  introduced  by  Senator  Ha«t.  and 
House  of  Representatives  No  2383.  Introduced 
by  Representative  Ckllkk." 

We  are  gratified  by  the  Presidents  genuine 
Interest  In  this  area  and  wish  you  the  best 
of  everything  In  your  continued  efforts  on 
behalf  of  consumers.  U  at  any  time  we  can 
be  of  any  service.  I  hope  you  wUl  feel  com- 
pletely free  to  caU  upon  us. 
Sincerely. 

LxoTD  A.  EiMTr. 
Szecutive  Secretary. 
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Inouye 

JavlU 
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Jordan, N  C 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Keatlnc 

Kuchel 
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Long.  Mo 

Long.  La. 

Iflagnuaon 

Man&fleld 

licClellan 

McOovem 

liclntyre 


McNamara 
Uetcalf 

UUler 

Monroney 

Uorse 

Morton 

Mo«B 

Mxmdt 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Rlblcoff 

Robertson 


Russell 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smatbers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Walters 

WUUanu.  N  J. 

WUllams.  Del. 

Young.  N  Dak. 

Toung,  Ohio 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS    ACT    OP    1964 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
oi  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (Hii. 
7152)  to  enforce  the  consUtutional  right 
to  vote  to  confer  JurlsdicUon  upon  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  injunctive  relief  against  discrim- 
ination in  public  accommodations,  to  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  institute 
suits  to  protect  constitutional  rights  in 
public  facilities  and  public  education,  to 
extend  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
to  prevent  discrimination  in  federally  as- 
sisted programs,  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  obUined  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor,  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond  1  to  make  a  few 
insertions  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CALL  OP  THE  ROIX 
Mr    HILL.     Mr.   President.  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum.   

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 

their  names: 

|No.  TSLeg-l 

Aiken  Carlson  laetland 

BartleU  Case  mender 

Beall  Church  arvln 

Bennett  Clark  Pong 

B  ble  Cooper  Oore 

Boggs  CurtU  Omening 

Burdlck  Dlrkaen  Hart 

Byrd,  Va  Dodd  Hayden 

Byrd  W.  Va.        Domlnlck  Hlckenlooper 

Cannon  Douglas  HIU 


SUPPORT  OF  NATIONAL  COUNCIL 
OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST 
FOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLA- 
TION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday.  March  2.  1964.  I  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  at  page  4126  of 
the  Record,  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  of- 
ficials of  the  NaUonal  CouncU  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  wrote  on  February 
5  1964.  in  an  effort  to  lobby  for  ap- 
proval of  a  "strong"  civil  rights  bill 
'with  FEPC  and  public  acconmioda- 
tions."  I  pointed  out  at  the  time  that 
judging  from  the  tenor  of  the  letter,  this 
action  on  behalf  of  the  NCC  constituted 
a  violation  of  the  internal  revenue  laws 
of  this  country  which  prohibit  tax- 
exempt  organizations  from  trying  to  In- 
fluence legislative  acUon  while  enjoying 
the  privileges  of  tax-exempt  status. 

In  making  my  comments  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  I  stated  that  I  would  call  the 
copy  of  the  letter  from  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  to  the  attention  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion, the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
ByrdI.  for  his  study  and  consideration. 
Today  I  have  received  a  reply  to  my  let- 
ter to  the  senior  Seruitor  from  Virginia. 
He  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  study  which  he 
had  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation. 


Mr.  Colin  Stam.  make  of  the  NCC  letter 
and  the  relevant  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Stam  Is  generally 
regarded  as  the  top  technical  tex  expert 
In  this  country.  After  serving  In  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  for  many  years. 
Mr.  Stam  came  to  Capitol  HUl  In  1927 
to  assist  the  Congress  in  writing  tax 
legislaUon.  In  1938.  he  became  chief 
of -staff  of  this  Important  joint  commit- 
tee. In  fact.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Stam 
was  a  top  committee  staff  member  In 
1934  when  the  prohibition  against  reli- 
gious, educational,  and  charlUble  or- 
ganizations engaging  In  propaganda  or 
lobbying  activities  was  added  to  the  tax 
laws  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1934. 

In  his  study  of  the  NCC  letter  and 
the  applicable  law.  Mr.  Stam  reached 
the  following  conclusion  on  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1934 
as  concerns  the  letter  of  the  National 
CouncU  of  Churches  In  lobbying  for  the 
civil  rights  legislation: 

The  tenor  of  this  discussion  Uidlcates  It 
was  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  new 
lobbying  test  be  rigidly  construed.  A  strict 
construction  of  the  provUlon  In  applying  It 
to  the  National  CouncU  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  may  place  Its  exemption  In  Jeopardy 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Mr.  Stam's  study  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point  In  my  re- 
marks, together  with  the  NCC  letter 
dated  February  5.  1964. 

I  am  forwarding  a  copy  of  this  study 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue requesUng  that  appropriate  action 
be  taken  to  enforce  the  law  in  accord 
with  the  intention  of  the  Congress  when 
this  prohibition  against  lobbying  actlv- 
iUes  by  tax-exempt  organizations  was 
written  Into  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
by  the  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


CoNcazss  or  the  Uwrnn  Statks. 

Joiirr  CoMMrrm  on 

iNTnNAL    RrVENUK    TAXATION. 

Washington.  D.C..  March  10. 1964. 
Hon.  Ha«bt  P.  BTan. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Diab  Sknatob  Bt«d:  I  am  replying  to  the 
attached  letter  (and  Its  enclosure)  which 
you  received  from  Senator  THtraMONO.  It 
concerns  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
is  operating  beyond  the  purpoces  for  which 
Its  exemption  was  granted  so  that  Its  ex- 
empt status  would  be  Jeopardized.  Spe- 
cifically, do  the  lobbying  activities  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  connection  with  the  pending  civil  rights 
bin  violate  its  tax  exempt  status? 

Senator  Thurmowd  enclosed  a  copy  of  his 
remarks  in  the  Senate  on  March  2.  1»«*. 
including  a  letter  from  the  National  Cmin- 
cll  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  addressed  to 
•Bxecutlves  of  State  Councils  of  Churchea; 
Other  Interested  Persons."  This  letter  In- 
dicates the  steps  which  might  be  taken 
to  further  the  progress  of  the  civil  rlghU 
bill  m  the  Congress 

It  is  true  that  lobbying  or  political  activi- 
ties in  general  are  Inconsistent  with  the 
Dvrposes  for  which  Income  tax  exemptions 
are  Ranted.  The  law  prohibits  religious. 
CharlUble  or  educational  organizations  from 
engaging  In  substantial  lobbying  acUvltles 
without  forfeiting  their  exemption.  Sec- 
tion 50UC)  ($)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 


( thU  Is  the  applicable  statute  for  describing 
religious  organizations  which  qualify  for 
Income  tax  exemption)  reads  as  follows: 

'•(3)  Corpo  atlons.  and  any  community 
chest,  fund,  or  foundation,  organized  and 
operated  exclusively  for  religious,  charitable, 
scientific,  testing  for  public  safety,  literary, 
or  educational  purposes,  or  for  the  p  even- 
tlon  of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  no 
part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Intires  to 
the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or 
Individual,  no  substantial  part  of  the  activ- 
ities of  which  Is  carrying  on  propaganda,  or 
otherwise  attempting  to  Influence  legisla- 
tion, and  which  does  not  participate  in.  or 
intervene  In  (Including  the  publishing  or 
distributing  of  statements),  any  political 
campaign  on  behalf  of  any  candidate  for 
public  office." 

This  statute  requires  the  organization  to 
be  both  "organized  and  operated"  for  the 
stated  exempt  pvuposes.  but  provides  no 
definition  of  these  terms. 

The  Treasury  regulations  offer  little  help 
In  applying  the  statute.  With  respect  to  the 
organizational  test,  the  regulations  (1.601 
(c)(3)-l(b)(3))   state: 

"(3)  Authorization  of  legislative  or  polit- 
ical activities.  An  organization  Is  not  or- 
ganized exclusively  for  one  or  more  exempt 
purposes   If   Its   articles   expressly   empower 

It^ 

"  ( 1 )  To  devote  more  than  an  Insubstantial 
part  of  Its  activities  to  attempting  to  Influ- 
ence legislation  by  propaganda  or  otherwise; 
or 

"(II)  Directly  or  Indirectly  to  participate 
in.  or  intervene  In  (Including  the  publishing 
or  distributing  of  statements),  any  political 
campaign  on  behalf  of  or  In  opposition  to  any 
candidate  for  public  office;  or 

"(111)  To  have  objectives  and  to  engage  in 
activities  which  characterize  It  as  an  'action' 
organization  as  defined  in  paragraph  (c)  (3) 
of  this  section. 

"The  terms  used  In  subdivisions  (I).  (11), 
and  (111)  of  this  subparagraph  shall  have  tha 
meanings  provided  In  paragraph  (c)(3)  of 
this  section." 

With  respect  to  the  operational  test,  the 
regulations  (1.601(c)  (3)-l(c)  (3) )  read  in 
part  as  follows: 

"(3)  'Action*  organizations.  (I)  An  or- 
ganization Is  not  operated  exclusively  for 
one  or  more  exempt  purposes  If  It  U  an 
action'  organization  as  defined  In  subdivi- 
sions (11).  (Ill),  or  (iv)  of  this  subparagraph. 
"(11)  An  organization  Is  an  'action'  organi- 
zation If  a  substantial  part  of  Its  activities  Is 
attempting  to  Influence  legislation  by  prop- 
aganda or  otherwise.  For  this  purpose,  an 
organization  will  be  regarded  as  attempting 
to  Influence  legislation  If  the  organization — 
"(a)  Contacts,  or  urges  the  public  to  con- 
tact, members  of  a  legislative  body  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing,  supporting,  or  oppos- 
ing legislation;  or 

"(b)  Advocates  the  adoption  or  rejection 
of  legislation. 

"The  term  'legislation',  as  used  in  this  sub- 
division. Includes  action  by  the  Congress,  by 
any  State  legislature,  by  any  local  council  or 
similar  governing  body,  or  by  the  public  In  a 
referendum.  Initiative,  constitutional  amend- 
ment, or  slmUar  procedure.  An  organiza- 
tion win  not  fall  to  meet  the  operational 
test  merely  became  It  advocates,  as  an  In- 
substantial part  of  Its  activities,  the  adop- 
tion or  rejection  of  legislation." 

Tnus.  the  exempt  status  of  an  organization 
such  as  that  referred  to  by  Senator  Tircr»- 
MOND  must  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  particular 
case.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  other  activities  of 
the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  to  measure  whether  Its  lobbying  ef- 
forts are  "substantial".  However,  the  letter 
Included  by  Senator  Thurmond  does  suggest 
the  National  CouncU  Is  playing  a  vlgoroiis 


and  substantial  role  In  urging  enactment  of 
the  clvU  rights  bUl. 

The  prohibition  against  these  religious, 
educational,  and  charitable  organizations  en- 
gaging In  propaganda  or  lobbying  activities 
was  added  to  the  tax  law  by  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1934.  The  same  prohibition  applied  In 
determining  tax  exemption  and  in  determin- 
ing whether  the  organization  was  qualified 
to  receive  tax  deductible  contributions. 
Senator  Harrison.  In  explaining  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate,  stated  the  belief  of  the 
Finance  Committee  that  there  should  be  no 
charitable  contribution  deduction  for  or- 
ganizations which  Infiuence  legislation  and 
carry  on  propaganda.     He  stated: 

"I  may  say  to  the  Senate  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  committee  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  certain  organizations 
which  are  receiving  contributions  in  order 
to  Influence  legislation  and  carry  on  propa- 
ganda The  committee  thought  there  ought 
to  be  an  amendment  which  would  stop  that, 
so  that  Is  why  we  have  put  this  amendment 
In  the  bin." 
Senator   La   Follette   stated   at   the  same 

time: 

"In  my  opinion,  we  shall  never  get  away 
from  abuses  or  mistakes  of  administration 
so  far  as  contributions  to  organizations  of 
this  cliaracter  are  concerned  until  all  con- 
tributors are  deprived  of  exemptions  from 
the  payment  of  Income  tax  on  contributions 
made  to  these  organizations."  (Congres- 
sional Record,  vol.  78,  p.  5959.) 

The  tenor  of  this  discussion  Indicates  It 
was  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  new 
lobbying  test  be  rigidly  construed.  A  strict 
construction  of  the  provision  In  ai^lylng  It 
to  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  may  place  Its  exemption  In  Jeopardy. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Colin  F.  Stam, 

Chief  of  Staff. 


possible.  Official  Washington  leaders  have 
said  to  us  that  It  Is  largely  the  church  which 
has  made  the  legislation  move  forward. 

Congratulations  again,  for  each  person 
who  wrote  a  letter,  sent  a  message,  or  Inter- 
viewed a  Senator  or  Congressman  truly  la  the 
church. 

Whenever  we  do  things  In  an  orderly  law- 
ful fashion  It  encourages  all  people.  There- 
fore, the  legislaUon  has  more  Importance 
than  the  placing  of  a  law  on  the  statute 
books.  The  passage  of  such  a  bill  Indicates 
our  belief  that  America  can  still  accomplish 
things  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

Please  let  us  have  your  list  of  ministers 
as  soon  as  possible.     We  hope  you  will  also 
report  any   progress   In  the  mobilization  of 
the  people  of  your  State. 
Cordially  yoxu's, 

Robert  W.  Spike. 

Executive  Director. 
Anna  Arnold  Hedceman, 
Coordinator.  Special  Events. 


National  Council  of  the 

Churches  of  Christ, 
New  York.  N.Y.,  February  5,  1964. 
Ezecutit)es   of   State   councils   of   churches; 
other  interested  persor.s. 
Deab  Friends:  Congratulations  to  you  and 
aU  of  the   people  In  your  SUte  whose  sup- 
port has  made  It  possible  for  the  clvU  rights 
bin  to  reach  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

There  are  now  a  number  of  things  for  us 
to  do: 

1.  Ask  those  who  have  been  working  on 
the  civil  rights  bill  in  your  communities  to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  bill  and  be  pre- 
pared to  contact  their  Congressmen  to  sup- 
port passage  of  a  strong  bill  with  FEPC  and 
public  accommodations.  They  can  tell  from 
the  progress  of  the  bill  In  the  House  whether 
a  barrage  of  telegrams,  telephone  calls,  and 
even  visits  to  their  respective  Congressmen 
may  be  useful. 

2.  Our  own  representative  In  Washington, 
James  Hamilton,  and  others  working  on  the 
legislation  expect  the  Senate  to  be  our  major 
problem.  A  filibuster  Is  likely.  Watch  the 
newspapers  for  any  Indication  of  when  the 
bin  will  reach  the  Senate. 

3.  Be  prepared,  at  the  time  the  bill  Is  an- 
nounced to  reach  the  Senate,  to  have  delega- 
tions ready  from  your  State  to  come  to 
Washington  in  as  large  numbers  as  possible. 

4.  We  plan  round-the-clock  church  serv- 
ices In  Washington  at  the  time  the  bill  comes 
to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  and  during  any 
filibuster  which  develops. 

5.  Win  you  send  us  a  list  of  clergymen 
whom  you  know  would  be  willing  to  serve 
as  a  kind  of  preaching  mission  In  our  church 
services  In  Washington  at  the  time  of  the 
filibuster. 

6.  The  moment  the  bill  Is  announced  to 
reach  the  Senate,  a  niasslve  letter  writing 
campaign  will  be  necessary.  Remind  every- 
one that  their  letters,  telephone  calls,  and 
vUlU   have   made   the   progress    of   the   bill 


BIPARTISAN    CIVIL    RIGHTS    NEWS 
LETTERS 
Mr.     HUMPHREY.     Mr.     President, 
earlier  today  there  was  a  little  friendly 
discussion  about  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant publications   which   has   ema- 
nated from  anywhere  in  recent  years,  en- 
titled "Bipartisan  CivU  Rights  News  Let- 
ters."    I   should   like   to   announce    to 
friend  and   foe   alike,  Republican   and 
Democrat,  that  News  Letter  No.  3,  dated 
March  12.  1964,  prepared  under  the  co- 
authorship  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  KxjcHEL]  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota    [Mr.    Humphrey],    is    now 
available.     We     are     having     difficulty 
keeping  up  with  the  demand  for  this 
imusually   accurate  document,  but  we 
shall  be  more  than  happy  to  supply  It. 
The  first  paragraph  Is  entitled  "A  Mixed 
Record  of  Quorum  Calls."    The  second 
paragraph  Is  entitled  "Making  a  Posi- 
tive Case  for  CivU  Rights."    The  third 
paragraph   is   entitled   "Was   President 
Kennedy  Opposed  to  Title  VI?"     The 
fourth  paragraph  Is  entitled  "The  Con- 
stitutional Basis  for  Title  I." 

I  believe  all  Senators  will  find  it  to  be 
very  helpful.  I  wish  also  to  announce 
that  if  anyone  wishes  to  have  equal  time, 
there  is  space  on  the  back  of  it  for  the 
opposition. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  three  newsletters  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point  In  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letters were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Bipartisan  Civil  Rights  NrwsLrni*  No.  1. 
March  10.  1964 
The  Senate  bipartisan  leadership  suppwrt- 
ing  the  ClvU  rights  bUl  (Hil.  7162),  headed 
by  Senator  Hubert  Humphret  for  the  Demo- 
crats, with  Senator  Thomas  Kuchel.  repre- 
senting the  Republicans.  wUl  circulate 
among  aU  Interested  Senators  a  newsletter 
outlining  principal  developments  relating  to 
the  progress  of  this  legUlatlon.  This  news- 
letter will  help  keep  Senators  and  their  staff 
members  fuUy  Informed  on  the  clvU  rlghte 
bill  and  wUl  be  prepared  whenever  the  cir- 
cumstances warrant — dally.  If  necessary. 

1  Current  status  of  H  Ji.  7162 :  The  Ho\ise- 
passed  civil  rights  bUl  U  currently  on  the 
Senate  Calendar.  Order  No.  854.  It  Is  the 
hope  of  the  bipartisan  leadership  to  motion 
succecsfuny  HJl.  7162  from  the  calendar 
this  week  and  make  It  the  pending  busUiess 
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A>  exiwcted.  the  opponenta  of  HiV  TIM 
cud  not  w»nt  the  motion  to  coMlder  the  blU 
offered  during  the  morning  hour  when  such 
a    moUon    would    have    been    nondebaUble 
Inataul  the  •eldom-used  procedure  of  ret- 
ina the  Senate  Journal  In  full  and  offering 
amendmenu   to   the   Journal    occupied    the 
a«nate  until  the  hour  of  2  o'clock  *»•<»  P*^ 
and  the  morning  hour  had  '"^l^**^"    ,^ 
that  point  a  motion   to  conalder  H  R    7183 
became^a  debatable  motion.     Since  the  Sen- 
ate receded  yesterday .   this  °»o"o°  °""r^ 
by  the  majority  leader  U  currenUy  before  the 
senate  and  wUl  be  debated  by  the  opponent, 
of   the  blU   for  an   undetermined   period   of 
Ume.     It  la  not  the  intention  of  the  »••<»"- 
rfxlp  to  debate  fully  the  merlU  of  the  bill  at 
thla  juncture  but  to  reserve  .uch  discussion 
untU    the   blU   itwdl   U   pending   before   the 

a  *Ne«l  to  maintain  quorums  during  cItU 
rtahU  debate:  The  prlnclpttl  burden  resting 
wm.  e«A  Senator  will  be  to  respond 
promptly  to  quorum  calls  whenever  they 
^^^.  prom  now  on,  every  quorum  can  win 
STTuve  quorum.  Kvery  Senator  iihould  re- 
port immediately  to  the  Senate  ffoor  when 

''^"^'"l^S^^c  and  Republican  .^ 
rights  supporters  are  establishing  a  syaUm 
to  maintain  quorums  throughout  the  <»et«te 
SJT^k  ^nator  H.n,s.T  J  H--J»^^ 
Democratic  floor  managerof  H-R  /"M^  -^ 
a  letter  to  a  number  of  Democratic  Senators 
Llvi^^em  of  the  ne«l  to  maintain  quo- 
^ms  «.d  requesting  their  ful»  «»Pf»"°^ 

S  order  to  foresee  «"^fl»<^  f*,'*f.iftSeIS 
possible,  it  U  again  requested  "»**  "^f* 
Smocratlc  Senators  forward  to  Senator 
HuMFHarr  a  list  of  out-of-town  •'^«»««™°^ 
ftwUie  next  2  months,  ranked  according  U) 
prlortty.  The«»  lists  should  be  -nt  toS-118 
Spltol.  marked  to  the  attention  of  Pauline 

Sir..  A  master  chart  >»^^J«^Vn  ^^ 
•BOgements  will  be  maintained  In  8-118. 
tttbe  absence  of  a  Senator  on  a  particular 
dav  mewis  that  a  quorum  wlU  not  be  pres- 
ent, that  Senator  wUl  be  asked  to  -ecure  a 
replacement  for  that  day.  Democrat,  are 
committed  to  produce  S«  S*n»^°"  <***^^,^' 
publicans  have  a  quota  of  15  Additional  In- 
formation on  the  quorum  situation  wUl  be 
included  in  subsequent  newsletters, 

S.  Telephone  call  system  on  quorums:  In 
order  to  produce  a  quorum  In  as  ti^on*-  ^^* 
„  posslwTthe  Democratic  leadership  ha. 
estabUshed  a  special  telephone  communlca- 
Uon  system  with  a  numbw  of  Democratic 
offices.  Republican  leaders  are  cxurenuy  set- 
ting up  a  similar  arrangement 

The    following    Democratic    staff    P«»oo» 
hAve  assumed  the  responsibility  for  calling 
tlMlT  assigned  offices     Jerry  Brady   (Senator 
CHU»CH).    Winston    Turner    (Senator    Kkn- 
K«DT).    James    Keefe    (Senator    McInttm   . 
Idwln    Wlnge     (Senator    McNamaiu)      Oale 
Fltsgerald    (Senator    lCusiu«) .    and    Warren 
SawaU  (Senator  N«u80n)      The  full  cooper- 
ation of   those  DemocraUc   offices  called   by 
one  of  these  p«n»ns  Is  essential  In  produc- 
ing quorums  quickly   and  efllclenUy      It   U 
strongly    urged    that    e~:h    office    know    the 
precise  whereabouts  of  their  Senator  so  that 
he  or  she  can  be  Informed  immediately  of  a 
quorum    caU.      There    will    be    periodic    Uve 
quorunfS  whenever  the  Senate  Is  in  session. 
4    BxamlnaUon    of    argument    concerning 
inclusion  of  private  clubs  raised  by  Senator 
RuasHX.      Senator    Rxrsssxi.   contends    that. 
because  of  the  "circuitous"  language  of  the 
bUl     practically   every   private   club   In    the 
United  States  wUl  be  affected  by  the  public 
■eeammodaUons  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
that,    therefore,    they    wlU    no    longer    have 
control  over  the  selection  of  their  members 
or  gue«s     In  the  opinion  of  the  legislation  s 
supporters,  this  Interpretation  of  the  bill  U 
inoorrect.     The   bUl    has    no  effect   on   the 
membership  of  private  clubs  or  the  ordinary 
opsraUon  of  their  rviles  i  iifiritlng  guests 

ApparenUy  the  basts  for  tiM  Senators  posl- 
tton  U  that  most  private  clubs  feed  members 


and  gueets  of  members  Since  they  do  so. 
he  contends,  they  are  restaurants  which  af- 
fect commerce  within  the  nieanlng  of  the 
bill  and  that,  therefore,  all  of  the  provision, 
of  the  bill  relating  to  public  accommodations 
are  applicable  to  private  clubs.  ,Th^^~°: 
elusion  IS  incorrect  The  eaUng  faclllttes  of 
private  clubs  which  serve  club  members  ana 
cruesu  are  not  places  of  public  accommoda- 
tion within  the  meaning  of  the  bill  because 
they  do  not  serve  the  general  public. 

ThU  point  U  establUhed  by  subsection  (e) 
of  section  301  which  expre«ly  exempt,  clubs 
except  to  the  extent  that  they  make  their 
facilities  "available  to  the  customers  or  pa- 
trons of  an  establishment  within  the  scope 
of   subsection    (b)"— i.e..   a   hotel.   mot«»   «[ 
similar    establishment   listed    In    subsectlcm 
(b)      All  this  means,  for  example.  U  ^at  U 
a  country  club  makes  arrangement,  with  a 
covered   hotel    under   which   dub   privileges 
are   made    available    to    the   patrons   of   the 
hotel    the  club  cannot  discriminate  among 
the  guests  of  the  hotel  on  the  ground  of  race. 
color,   religion,   or   national   origin^    ThU   W 
the  one  and  only  way  private  clubs  are  af- 
fected  by  the   public   accommodations  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 


BiPAXTMAN  Cnrii.  Rxohts  NxwaLrrrxa  No.  3. 
Masch  11.  1»«4 
(This  newsletter  wlU  help  to  keep  Sena- 
tors and  their  staff  members  fully  Informed 
on  the  clvU  rights  bill  It  will  be  prepared 
and  circulated  whenever  circumstance*  war- 
rant— dally  If  necessary.) 

1  An  excellent  start  on  quorum  calls :  Sen- 
ate supporters  of  dvU  rights  responded 
speedUy  to  three  quorum  calls  <»^JnB,^"- 
daTs  debate  The  average  length  of  time 
required  to  assemble  a  quorum  was  13  min- 
utes Responding  promptly  to  quorum  calls 
win  be  the  principal  individual  respon- 
sibility of  each  Senator  Tuesday's  fine  per- 
formance demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  communica- 
tion systems. 

The  two  main  principles  of  success  on 
quorum  calU  are:  (A)  Every  quorum  call 
will  be  a  live  quorum;  thus  Senators  should 
Ko  to  the  floor  when  two  bells  are  heard 
(B)  Floor  leaders  should  know  Senators 
plans  for  out-of-town  engagements  In  the 
next  a  months  Democratic  Senators  are 
asked  to  send  a  lUt  of  their  out-of-town 
schedule,  ranked  according  to  the  importaiice 
of  engagemenu.  to  S- 11 8.  attention  Pauline 

Moore. 

3  Pallacles  In  Senator  StxnnW  discussion 
of  public  accommodations:  On  Tuesday  Sena- 
tor Stxnnw  attacked  the  constitutionality 
of  tlUe  II  He  said  that  the  14th  amendment 
does  not  provide  a  basis  for  a  prohibition  of 
discrimination  in  public  accommodations  be- 
cause It  deals  only  with  SUte  action,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  clvU  rlghu  cases  decision  of 
1883  to  support  hU  contention.  There  are 
two  fallacies  In  his  argtunent:  (A)  The  pres- 
ent titie  n  U  based  on  the  14th  amendment 
only  when  discrimination  or  segregation  by 
an  enumerated  establUhment  U  supported  by 
State  action  Subsection  (b)  of  section  301 
defines  State  action  for  the  purposes  of  tltie 
II.  It  covers  racial  discrimination  or  segre- 
gation  which: 

(1)  U  carried  on  under  color  of  any  law. 
statute,  ordinance  or  regulation;  or  (3)  U 
carried  on  under  color  of  any  custom  or 
usage  required  or  enforced  by  officlaU  of  the 
SUte  or  political  subdivision  thereof:  or  (3) 
is  required  by  action  of  a  SUte  or  political 
sulxll vision  thereof. 

(B)  In  the  second  place,  the  14th  amend- 
ment u  one  of  two  aJtemate  constitutional 
bases  for  titie  II.  The  other  constitutional 
base  Is  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion The  Supreme  Court  said.  In  Natioruil 
Labor  Relations  Board  v  Jones  A  LaughUn 
Steel  Corporation,  that  "The  fundamenUl 
principle  Is  that  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce U  the  power  to  enact  'aU  appropriate 


legislation  for  lU  protection  and  advance- 
ment.'"  ThU  clearly  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  legUlate  to  remove  ImpedlmenU  to 
IntersUte  commerce 

One  of  the  most  Important  Impediments 
to    the    free    flow    of    IntersUte    commerce, 
which  includes  travel.  Is  the  difficulty  that 
Negroes  experience  In  finding  places  to  eat 
and  sleep  when  they  travel.     Senator  Stin- 
NU  claimed  that  the  Howard  Johnson  case 
put  the  regulation  of  resUuranU  outside  the 
authority   of  Congress  under  the  commerce 
clause      ThU  U   Incorrect.     The  only  thing 
decided  by  the  Howard  Johnson  caw  U  that 
the  commerce  clause  does  not  by  Itself  bar 
discrimination  by  resuurants.    The  court  In 
no  way  passed  on  the  power  of  Congress  to 
legUUte  in  thU  field     The  case  was  decided 
when    there    was   no   Federal    legislation   on 
racial  discrimination  In  public  accommoda- 
tions, thus  It  U  not  a  test  of  Congress'  power 
Senator  Stxnnis  objected  to  appiylng  the 
commerce  clause   to  a  resUurant.   hotel,  or 
other  eeubllshment  which,  by   Itself,  does 
not  have  a  crucial  Impact  on  IntersUte  com- 
merce     But  obviously  the  sum  total  Impact 
of  a  number  of  trtvlal  acts  wUl  be  crucial. 
For  this  reason  the  Supreme  Court  decided, 
in   Wickard   v.  nibum.  that  the  Important 
test  was  the  cumulative  Influence  of  many 
acU,  not  the  effect  of  a  single  act  In  Uola- 
tion    ThU  principle  was   more   recentiy   af- 
flrmed    In    the    Reliance    Fuel    case,    and    It 
clearly    supporU    the    constitutionality    of 
titie  II's  use  of  the  commerce  clause  to  bar 
racial  discrimination  In  public  accommoda- 
tions. I 


BiPAanSAif  Civil  Rights  Nxwstrrrxa  No.  8. 
Masch  13.  1064 
(ThU  newsletter  win  help  to  keep  Sena- 
tors and  their  staffs  fully  Informed  on  the 
civil  rlghU  bUl.  It  win  be  circulated  when- 
ever circumstances  warrant— dally.   If    nee- 

essary.) 

I    A  mixed  record  on  quorum  calU:  Early 
Wednesday  afternoon.  clvU  rlghU  supporters 
responded  so  quickly  that  a  quorum  call  took 
only  10  minutes.    But  when  a  second  caU  was 
made  at  6:38.  It  took  fully  an  hour  to  assem- 
ble a  quorum.    ThU  was  a  very  dUappolntlng 
performance.     It  had  been   announced  that 
the  Senate  would  sUy  In  session  untU  8  pm. 
and  quorum  calU  are  a  favorite  Uctic  of  the 
opposition.     They   should   be  expected   and 
therefore  It  U  Important  that  Senators  sUy 
m  readiness  to  return  to  the  Chamber  a. 
long    as    tiie    Senate    U    In    session       Long 
quorum  calU  do  more  to  lose  the  clvn  rlghU 
battle  than  any  argument  of  the  opposition. 
3    Making  a  positive  case  for  clvU  rlghU: 
A.  Senators  HtmPHXxr.  Kdchil.  and  Javits 
announced,    civil    rlghU    Senators    plan    to 
make  a  deUlled.  titie-by-tlMe  exposition  of 
the    bUl.     In    making    thU    announcement. 
Senator  Humph«xt  remarked  that  "support- 
ers win  not.  cannot,  and  should  not  content 
ourselves  with  merely  lUtenlng  to  the  oppos  - 
tlon     We  must  sUte  our  case  as  wen.      It  u 
hoped  that  thU  procedure  win  sU^cture  the 
debate  by  focusing  attention  on  one  title  at 
a   time      Each   title   will   be  dUcussed   by  a 
Republican  and  a  Democratic  Senator    "Tltie 
I  on  voting  rlghU.  will  be  dUcussed  by  Sen- 
ators HArr  and  Kxattno.    Tltie  II.  on  public 
accommodations,    by    Senators   Hkuska    and 
Magmttsok:    tltie    HI.    on    deiwgregatlon    at 
public    facnitles.    by    Senators    Javtts    and 
Moasx;   tltie  IV.  on  education,  by  Senators 
Coopxa  and  Docglas:   tltie  V.  on  the  Civil 
RlghU    Commission,    by    Senators    Lowo    of 
SSsourl.   and    Scorr;    tltie    VI.   on    nondis- 
crimination in  federally  assisted  Programs,  by 
Senators  Cotton  and  Pastosx;   title  vn    on 
equal  employment  opportunity,  by  Senators 
Cam  and  Claxk:  titles  vni  to  XI.  by  Sena- 
tor  DooD  and  one  or  more  Republicans. 

3  Was  President  Kennedy  opposed  to  tltie 
VI'  It  has  been  aneged  that  because  the  late 
President  Kennedy  rejected  a  suggestion  to 
cut  off  all  Federal  aid  to  MUsUslppl.  he  was 


opposed  to  title  VI.  which  deaU  with  racial 
discrimination  In  fedcraUy  aasUted  pro- 
grams, "ntle  VI  U  not  a  departure  from  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  views.  He  said  that  he  was 
opposed  to  "a  general  wholesale  cutoff  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures,  regardless  of  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  being  spent."  "ntle  VI 
does  not  Uke  thU  approach.  The  only  au- 
thority under  title  VI  U  to  cut  off  Federal 
assUUnce.  as  a  last  resort,  for  the  specific 
program  In  which  there  U  dUcrlmlnatlon. 
AssUUnce  for  one  program  cannot  be  cut  off 
because  there  U  discrimination  In  another 
program. 

4.  The  constitutional  basU  for  title  I:  Yes- 
terday. It  was  contended  that  title  I  vincon- 
stltutlonaUy  Interferes  with  the  right  of 
SUtes  to  esUblUh  qualifications  for  voters. 
It  Is  concerned  with  the  fair  admlnUtratlon 
of  whatever  qualifications  are  set  by  the 
SUtes.  ThU  U  to  be  accomplUhed  by  sevwal 
provUlons.  First,  tltie  I  says  expressly  that 
voter  qualifications  are  to  be  admlnUtered 
without  discrimination.  Second.  It  pre- 
cludes dUquallficatlon  of  voters  for  mUtakes 
that  are  not  relevant  to  the  question  of 
whether  the  applicant  Is  actually  qualified. 
Third.  It  provides  that  If  a  8UU  uses  literacy 
tesU.  they  must  be  admlnUtered  In  writing. 
Flnaily,  the  title  esUbUshes  a  rule  of  evi- 
dence :  If  nteracy  U  a  qualification  for  voting, 
a  person  with  a  sixth-grade  education  will  be 
presumed  to  be  literate  vmless  the  SUte 
demonstrates  the  contrary  In  court. 

The  authority  of  SUtes  to  set  voting  quali- 
fications U  subject  to  the  provUlons  of  the 
14th  and  16th  amendmenU.  Title  I  U  con- 
cerned with  covert  means  of  denying  the 
right  to  vote,  and  as  such  U  clearly  support- 
ed by  the  Supreme  Court,  which  held  that 
"sophUtlcated  as  well  as  simple-minded 
modes  of  dUcrlmlnatlon"  are  forbidden. 
(Lane  v.  Wilson,  307  US.  268.) 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
7152)  to  enforce  the  constitutional  right 
to  vote,  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  Injunctive  relief  against  discrim- 
ination In  public  accommodations,  to  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  Institute 
suits  to  protect  constitutional  rights  In 
public  facilities  and  public  education,  to 
extend  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
to  prevent  discrimination  In  federally  as- 
sisted programs,  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
this  morning  a  lovely  lady  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Mrs.  Robert  Bachman. 
who  has  served  with  distinction  as  presi- 
dent general  of  the  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy,  sent  me  a  miniature 
Confederate  flag.  I  wear  it  as  I  speak 
today  In  defense  of  a  still -cherished 
principle  of  government  In  the  South — 
the  rights  of  the  Southern  States. 

When  I  wear  this  flag  in  the  lapel  of 
my  coat,  it  does  not  symbolize  that  I 
plan  to  secede  from  the  Union.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  Constitution  which 
prohibited  a  State  from  seceding  from 
the  Union.  In  fact,  on  one  occasion, 
over  the  tax  on  whiskey,  Pennsylvania 
threatened  to  secede.  Other  States 
threatened  to  secede.  Unfortunately 
that  issue  wsis  settled  at  Appjomattox. 
The  North  said:  "We  will  not  let  you 
secede."  We  tried  to  secede,  we  got  out 
of  the  Union,  but  had  to  come  back. 
That  part  of  the  dispute  Is  settled. 


The  Issue  that  was  fundamental  in 
that  fight  still  exists.  So  when  I  have 
this  flag,  I  feel  about  it  as  Napoleon  did 
about  Marshal  Ney.  Napoleon  said:  "It 
makes  me  feel  braver  Just  to  look  at 
Marshal  Ney."  It  makes  me  feel  braver 
to  see  the  emblem  of  the  most  coura- 
geous fight  that  has  ever  been  made  by 
any  civilized  people  for  a  principle  of 
government. 

Virginia  loved  the  Union.  In  my 
hometown,  there  was  once  a  candidate 
for  Governor  In  1860  named  John 
Letcher.  He  was  elected  Governor  of 
Virginia  on  his  program  to  save  the 
Union.  We  love  the  Union.  We 
contributed  George  Washington,  who 
won  our  liberty  on  the  battlefield  in  the 
final  hour  of  victory  at  Yorktown  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  whose  great  prestige  enabled 
the  Convention  In  Philadelphia  to  agree 
to  a  Constitution  which  Gladstone  said 
was  "the  most  wonderful  work  ever 
struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain 
and  purpKjse  of  man." 

George  Washington  wsis  described  by 
Lighthorse  Harry  Lee  as  "First  In  war. 
first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen."  He  became  our  first 
director  of  the  Ship  of  State  upon  the 
troublous  waters  of  International  con- 
flict. 

Virginia  loved  the  country  of  which 
George  Washington  was  the  father.  Vir- 
ginia contributed  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
greatest  statesman  we  have  ever  pro- 
duced. It  produced  Patrick  Henry,  the 
greatest  orator  our  Nation  has  produced. 
It  produced  George  Mason,  whose  Bill 
of  Rights  and  the  Virginia  constitution 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Virginia  loved  the  Union.  No  one  In 
Vlrgjila  wanted  to  see  what  Daniel 
Webster  said  he  might  live  to  see  If  the 
Issue  of  slavery  were  not  settled — the 
broken  and  dishonored  fragments  of  a 
once  glorious  imion  torn  by  civil  strife 
and  drenched,  perhaps,  in  fraterna] 
blood.  No,  Virginia  did  not  want  to  see 
that,  but  there  was  a  new  party  in 
Massachusetts — the  State  which,  when 
Virginia  at  Philadelphia,  in  1787,  wanted 
to  write  Into  the  new  Constitution  a  pro- 
hibition against  slavery,  said:  "We  will 
walk  out,  Mr.  Madison,  if  you  try  to  press 
that  provision." 

Why?  They  were  making  money  out 
of  selling  slaves  to  the  South. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  that  confronts 
us  today  is  the  most  serious  assault  upon 
the  rights  of  the  States  that  has  ever 
been  made,  if  we  ignore  an  unfortunate 
and  unnecessary  war. 

I  come  from  an  area  of  Virginia  that 
bore  the  burnt  of  that  fight.  Incident- 
ally, my  father's  father  served  in  Lee's 
army  of  northern  Virginia  and  was  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor.  My 
mother's  father  served,  as  did  nine  of 
his  brothers,  five  of  whom  were  killed. 
I  live  In  the  valley  area  that  spawned 
the  famous  Stonewall  Brigade  which 
became  as  famous  as  Caesar's  10th  Le- 
gion. Stonewall  Jackson  in  a  few  brief 
months  took  those  raw  recruits,  and  In 
the  First  Battle  of  Manassas  at  Bull  Run 
they  saved  the  day.  They  stood  for  so 
much,  for  so  long,  that  their  leader  won 


the  "sobriquet"  of  Stonewall.    He  would 
not  give. 

In  my  home  country,  there  was  the 
Rockbridge  Artillery,  before  the  Stone- 
wall Brigade.  Thousands  of  men  from 
the  valley  served  in  that  brigfide.  and 
only  18  of  them  were  left  at  Api;k)mattox. 
No  wonder  that  we  have  In  the  valley 
of  Virginia  the  tradition  of  men  who. 
when  all  the  memories  fade,  have  told 
how  they  served  with  Stonewall  Jackson 
in  the  old  Stonewall  Brigade. 

So  when  the  former  president  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
sent  me  this  little  emblem  of  courage, 
of  convictions,  and  of  the  willingness  to 
fight  and  die  for  those  convictions. 
I  was  very  happy  and  proud  to  place  it 
in  the  lapel  of  my  coat  and  say.  "We  of 
the  South  who  do  not  endorse  this  leg- 
islation still  have  the  courage  of  our 
convictions.  We  still  believe  that  this 
bill  was  bom  of  political  expediency  and 
rocked  In  the  cradle  of  racial  violence." 
I  have  Just  been  handed  a  message 
from  the  news  ticker.  I  am  sorry  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  New  York 
have  left  the  Chamber,  because  the  mes- 
sage comes  from  New  York.  It  reads, 
in  part: 

Nearly  16.000  parenU  opposed  to  planned 
busing  of  their  children  for  public  cchool 
integration  descended  on  city  hall  today  In 
the  largest  civil  demonstration  there  in 
years.  The  placard-waving,  shouting  pickets 
walked  In  an  unbroken  line  around  the 
building. 

They  shouted:   "No  forced  tranrfers." 
An  ambulance  and  200  police  stood  by. 
The    parents   demonstrated   earlier   today 
at  the  board  of  education  headquarters. 


I  shall  not  read  the  rest  of  It.  but. 
what  I  have  read  Illustrates  that  a  bill 
that  Is  aimed  at  the  South  will  cover 
the  entire  Nation.  There  is  a  section  in 
the  bill  that  seeks  not  only  to  ratify  and 
confirm  the  erroneous  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Brown  against  Board 
of  Education  in  1954.  ordering  desegrega- 
tion of  all  public  schools.  It  goes  further 
than  that,  as  I  shall  point  out  later  when 
I  take  up  the  bill,  section  by  section. 

I  find  these  items  from  a  Chicago 
newspaper  of  March  7  and  ask  Senators 
to  ponder  it. 

An  ininoU  Pair  Employment  Practices 
Commission  ruling  ordering  Motorola,  Inq., 
to  halt  alleged  discriminatory  hiring  prac- 
tices drew  critical  reaction  yesterday  from 
Chicago  employers  and  Industrial  psycholo- 
gUU. 

Incidentally,  some  years  ago,  the  great 
State  of  lUinois  adopted  an  FEPC  bill. 
I  believe  It  was  repealed  when  Stevenson 
was  Governor.  Not  long  ago.  It  was  put 
into  effect  again;  and  now  Is  being  made 
to  enforce  it.  I  shall  not  take  time  to 
read  all  of  the  article;  but  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  entire  article 
and  the  editorial  on  the  subject  printed 
in  the  Cokgressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Criticize  FEPC  Ordeh  Banning  Txst  on  Hix- 

iNO — Employee  Group  Tills  Concirn  at 

Ruling 

An  nilnoU  fair  emplosrment  practices 
commission  ruling  ordering  Motorola,  Inc., 
to  halt  alleged  discriminatory  hiring  prac- 
tices drew  critical  reaction  yesUrday  from 
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Chicago  employers  and  Industrial  psycholo- 

*^e    Employers-    As«)clatlon    of    Greater 
Chicago,  which  represents  1.400  co^pan  es 
«preS<l  concern  over  Thur«lays  decision 
of  an  FEPC  examiner  that  a  general  ability 
test  given  Job   applicants   at   Motorola   was 

discriminatory.  ,    .. 

^o  industrial  psychologists.  Including 
the  author  of  the  test,  have  taken  excepUon 
to  the  ruling. 

CASX    0V%    FOB    STUOT 

Several  major  Chicago  area  Industries  and 
companies  that  administer  ability  tesU  to 
applicants  are  withholding  comment  pend- 
ing a  closer  study  of  the  case.  „^„-rf 

Robert  E.  Bryant.  FEPC  examiner,  ordered 
Motorola  to  stop  giving  the  ,^t  because  ^e 
said,  it  18  unfair  to  "culturally  deprived  and 
disadvantaged  groups." 

He  directed  the  electronics  company  to 
offer  a  Job  to  Leon  Myart.  «333  porchester 
Avenue,  a  Negro,  who  had  charged  he  was 
denied   a   Job   by   Motorola  because   of    his 

™ce-  ......^ 

KTTUMO   IS    naST    ON    TXST8 

It  was  the  first  time  the  commission  has 
asserted  authority  over  the  ability  tests  a 
company  may  use  in  screening  Job  appU- 
canto.  said  Walter  J  Ducey.  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  commission. 

Roland  E.  Pulton,  president  of  the  employ- 
ers- association,  asserted  yesterday  that  the 
FEPC  should  "reflect  the  thinking  of  ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  testing  who  would  be 
Kdered  to  be  on  level  with  the  expert, 
used  by  Motorola." 

Dr  Philip  Ash.  president  of  the  Dllnols 
Psychological  Association,  said  that  he  Is  not 
aware  of  any  general  ability  test  which  was 
developed  to  discriminate  against  any  group. 
He  also  took  exception  to  Bryants  state- 
ment that  the  Motorola  test  Is  obsolete. 
"There  are  other  tesU  that  are  much  older. 

he  said. 

AirrBoa  txlls  aocs 

Dr  Philip  Shurrager.  author  of  the  test. 
said  It  was  copyrighted  In  1949  and  has  been 
revised  several  times  since  then. 

•This  test  was  not  developed  to  exclude 
Negroes  from  whites."  he  said.  "It  l«  *  test 
d«^ed  to  help  evaluate  the  tralnablUty  of 
a  prospective  employee. 

"1  know  of  no  way  to  evaluate  that  a  test 
in  Itself  is  discriminatory  toward  any  group. ' 

Shurrager  Is  a  professor  at  Illinois  Institute 
of  Technology 
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COMPANT  TO  APPXAL 

Robert  V  Nystrom.  attorney  for  Motorola, 
said  the  company  wUl  appeal  the  decision  all 
the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court  If  necessary. 

"The  question  at  hand.*  Nystrom  said.  "Is 
whether  an  employer  In  Illinois  Is  going  to  be 
nermltted  to  set  the  education,  moral,  and 
aptitude  standards  for  Its  employees,  or 
whether  the  State  will  dictate  the  standards. 

Nystrom  asserted  that  the  Motorola  firm, 
located  at  9401  Grand  Avenue.  Franklin  Paxk. 
U  a  leader  In  the  electronics  field  with  Its  in- 
tegration program. 

Pulton,  the  employers'  association  head, 
said  Motorola.  Inc  .  U  one  of  the  best  Inte- 
grated companies  at  all  Job  levels  In  the  State. 

THx  Statx  Wnx  Do  Youa  HiaiNo 
A  foretaste  of  what  employers  may  expect 
If  the  "equal  employment  opportunity  -  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  civil  rights  bill  becomes 
law  has  been  provided  here  in  Illinois  under 
the  State  Fair  Employment  Practices  Act. 
An  agent  for  the  commission  enforcing  the 
act  has  Just  told  Motorola.  Inc  .  that  the 
State  hereafter  assumes  to  direct  Its  hiring 
practices. 

Motorola  has  been  giving  Job  applicants  a 
general  ability  test  devised  by  a  professor  at 
IlUnoU  Institute  of  Technology  and  used  by 
at  least  one  other  large  Chicago  employer. 


A  Negro  applicant  charged  that  he  was 
denied  employment  because  of  hU  race.  The 
corporation  said  he  failed  the  test  The 
claimant  said  he  had  Pa^««*jVi*»i'f  ^J^ 
It  on  reexamination  In  the  FEPC  office,  and 
the  company  was  ordered  to  hire  him.  But 
the  question  of  fact  concerning  the  results 
of  the  original  test  U  less  germane  than  the 
excursions    of    the    examiner    beyond    that 

'^^Thls  official.  Robert  B.  Bryant,  decrewl  that 
Motorola  must  abandon  ability  tests  for  Job 
applicants  for  three  reasons:  (1)  That  the 
test  was  unfair  to  culturally  deprived  and 
disadvantaged  groups;  (3)  that  the  questions 
did  not  take  Into  account  inequalities  and 
differences  In  environment;  and  (3)  that  the 
standards  for  passing  were  based  on  those 
of  advantaged  groups. 

-ThU  may  be  reduced  to  the  absurdity  that 
any  test  acceptable  to  the  FEPC  would  be 
one  which  brought  out  no  distinctions  what- 
soever among  competing  applicants  and 
would  therefore  be  meaningless.  How.  then. 
Is  the  employer  to  develop  any  basis  for 
making  a  choice  In  hiring? 

The  examiner's  further  dicta  were  not  of 
a  sort  to  reassure  bedeviled  employers.     He 
said  that   -current  circumstances  and  objec- 
tives" impoee  the  demand  that  hiring  per- 
sonnel develop  'general  convictions  of  eco- 
nomic   need"    among    minority    groups    and 
that  executives  "move  positively"  to  achieve 
an  unspecified  balance  In  their  work  force. 
As  merit  and  ability  demonstrated  by  test- 
ing Is  out  the  window,  this  would  seem  to 
be  a  prescription  for  reverse.dlscrlmlnatlon— 
le.    that  race,  color,  religion,  or  something 
else  be  given  priority  over  Judgments  of  a 
Job  applicants  prospective  usefulness  to  his 
employer. 

So  here  the  doctrine  Is  enunciated  that  a 
political  appointee  Is  going  to  dictate  to  busi- 
ness what  standards  of  selection  are  to  govern 
Its  employment  policy.  A  businessman  Is 
not  to  be  allowed  to  decide  the  choice  of 
workers  or  associates  best  fitted  to  advance 
his  business  Interests.  In  the  name  of 
"rights.--  the  employer's  rights  are  canceled. 

In  our  recent  editorial  discussion  of  the 
Federal  "fair  employment"  section  of  the 
pending  civil  rights  bill,  we  said  that  govern- 
ment was  intent  on  legislating  Itself  Into 
partnership  with  private  business  and  dic- 
tating hiring,  firing,  and  promotion  policies. 
The  ruling  in  Dllnols  demonstrates  that  once 
the  snout  Is  In  the  tent,  the  rest  of  the  camel 
win  quickly  follow. 

The  Federal  Commission  Is  empowered  to 
bring  charges  of  unfair  practice  on  its  own 
motion,  and  without  a  complaint;  to  turn 
loose  Its  agents  and  lawyers  on  a  business, 
with  power  to  examine  books  and  papers  and 
to  question  employees  or  executives;  and  to 
require  that  an  employer  keep  records  of  who 
applies  for  a  Job,  who  gets  It,  who  does  not. 

and  why. 

All  this  Is  to  be  done  under  standards  not 
prescribed,  but  vague  and  subjective  In  na- 
ture, according  to  what  the  agent  thinks  Is 
discrimination  and  what  he  guesses  may 
have  been  In  an  employer's  mind.  Under 
such  ground  rules,  the  harassment  of  busi- 
ness and  Industry  could  be  unrestricted  and 
unlimited 


Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr  President, 
some  of  the  leading  businessmen  In 
niinois  condemn  the  action  of  their 
State  FEPC,  and  say  it  Is  unfair  and  is 
the  cause  of  trouble  and  wUl  end  by 
causing  more  unemployment  than  it  will 
give  employment  to  those  who  allege 
discrimination. 

Later,  I  shall  point  out  that  now— for 
the  first  time  at  this  session— an  FEPC 
bill  has  been  included  In  the  House  ver- 
sion of  this  bill;  but  an  FEPC  bUl  has 
been  so  repugnant  to  the  Senate  that 
the  Senate  has  never  been   willing  to 


pass  an  FEPC  bill,  which  would  apply 
nationally,  as  I  have  pointed  out.  So 
our  very  able  late  departed  President, 
John  F.  Kennedy,  did  not  think  it  wise 
to  Include  an  FEPC  bUl  In  his  omnibus 
bill  and  It  was  not  Included  In  the  Sen- 
ate'bill;  but  It  Is  Included  In  the  House 
version  of  this  bill. 

I  have  Just  read  to  the  Senate  the 
news  Item  of  March  7  from  Chicago.  It 
relates  to  only  a  minor  Incident,  which 
win  be  nothing  when  compared  with 
what  wUl  happen  If  the  FEPC  Is  estab- 
lished, and  Is  provided  with  mUllons  of 
dollars  of  appropriations,  and  Is  per- 
mitted to  proceed  to  snoop  around  and 
to  cause  trouble. 

Now  I  come  to  the  question.  Shall  tne 
Senate  take  up  this  biU.  without  refer- 
ring It  to  a  committee? 

I  heard  the  distinguished  assistant 
majority  leader,  the  floor  manager  of 
the  bill  [Mr.  Humphrey]  say.  yesterday. 
"It  is  according  to  precedent  that  we 
take  up  the  bill." 

What  precedent?  It  Is  one  which  was 
attempted  to  be  established  by  an  ambi- 
tious Vice  President  who  hoped  to  be- 
come President.  He  tried  to  make  two 
precedents  for  the  Senate— both  of 
them,  in  my  opinion,  absolutely  without 
legality,  and  both  of  them  against  all 
precedents  and  rulings  of  the  courts 
and  against  the  clear  provisions  of  the 
Constitution. 

What  was  the  first  precedent  which 
that  man  who  hoped  to  be  "king"  at- 
tempted to  establish?    It  was  that  the 
Senate  was  not  a  continuing  body.    Why 
did  he  do  that?    He  did  it  in  an  attempt 
to  win  the  Negro  vote.    Did  that  become 
a  precedent?     Thank  goodness,  it  did 
not.   But  he  tried  to  make  It  one.   Every- 
one knows  that  only  one-third  of  the 
Senate  Is  elected  every  2  years;  the  other 
Senators    hold    over.    Everyone    knows 
there   have   been   occasions    when   the 
President   has   called   the   Senate   Into 
session,  to  complete  Its  action  on  certain 
measures;  and  everyone  knows  that  un- 
der such  circumstances  the  Senate  com- 
mittees continue  to  function;  and  every- 
one knows  that  there  have  been  three 
specific  holdings  by  the  Supreme  Court 
that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body;  and 
everyone  knows  that  there   Is   an  un- 
broken   line    of    precedents    that    the 
Senate  is  a  conUnuing  body.     That  is 
well  known  by  everyone  who  served  here 
before  that  ambitious  young  man  served 
as   Vice   President   and   held   that   the 
Senate    was    not    a    continuing    body. 
Everyone  else  knew  that  the  Senate  was 
a  continuing  body.    But  that  ambitious 
young  man  ruled  that  the  Senate  was  not 
a  continuing  body— which  would  mean 
that  a  majority  then  could  make  new 
rules  for  the  Senate  at  the  beginning  of 
a  session,  and  that  the  new  rules  could 
include  a  new  cloture  rule,  and  that  the 
new  cloture  rule  would  no  doubt  be  to  the 
effect  that  a  majority  could  Impose  clo- 
ture   and  then  a  civil  rights  bill  could 
be  crammed  down  our  throats. 

But   as  I  have  said,  fortunately  that 
ruling'  did  not  become  a  precedent 

Mr    CLARK.     Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr    ROBERTSON.    Mr.  President.  I 
am  willing  to  yield.  If  It  is  understood 


that  in  yielding  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  I  shall  not  lose  my  right  to 
the  floor,  and  also  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  v.ill  ask  a  question,  only. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.   ROBERTSON.     Very  well;   then 

I  yield. 

Mr  CLARK.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  Intend  to  include  me  in  the 
group  of  'everybody"  who.  so  he  said, 
knew  that  the  Senate  Is  a  continuing 

body' 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Frankly.  I  was 
not  including  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
that  I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  in  that  regard— as  I  have  fre- 
quently stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  apologize  for  not 
thinking  about  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania at  that  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  often  does  think  of  me. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes.  and  In  a  most 
kindly  way.  But.  unfortunately,  at  that 
time  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Fortunately.  Mr.  President,  that  young 
gentleman  did  not  become  President  of 
the  United  SUtes.  But  the  Senate  did 
change  the  rule;  and  the  rule,  as  then 
changed,  provided  that  cloture  could  be 
Invoked  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting. 

The  same  ambitious  young  man  then 
attempted  to  establish  a  precedent  that 
rule  XXV  has  no  effective  bearing  on  the 
Senate,  and  can  be  Ignored  at  will,  and 
that  If  some  wish  to  deny  the  right  of 
committee  jurisdiction  of  a  bill,  that  can 
be  done  by  placing  the  bill  on  the  calen- 
dar and  subsequently  bringing  up  the  bill 
on  motion.  That  was  the  procedure 
under  rule  xrv— although,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  bills  had  always  been  referred 
to  committees. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  in  Con- 
gress 31  years,  and  I  cannot  remember 
a  time  when  a  major  bill — and  certatoly 
this  one  Is  not  a  minor  bill— was  not 
referred  to  a  committee. 

But  that  ambitious  young  man  Ignored 
rxile  XXV,  which  provides,  in  part: 

1.  The  following  standing  committees  shall 
be  appointed  at  the  commencement  of  each 
Congress,  with  leave  to  report  by  bill  or 
otherwise : 

The  first  one  then  listed  is  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Following  It,  the  other  committees  are 
listed,  right  down  the  line;  and  this  rule 
sets  forth  their  jurisdiction. 

In  dealing  with  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the  rule  states: 

(a)  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, to  consist  of  17  Senators,  to  which 
committee  shall  be  referred  all  proposed  leg- 
islation,   messages,     petitions,     memorials — 

And  SO  forth.  SimUar  language  is 
used  In  that  rule  In  dealing  with  the 
other  committees  which  are  covered  by 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  and  by 
all  the  rules  of  judicial  and  legislative 
interpretation,  which  hold  that  Inasmuch 
as  rule  XXV  was  hopelessly  In  conflict 
with  rule  XIV.  rule  XXV  superseded 
rule  xrv,  and  rule  XXV  is  absolutely 
binding  on  the  Senate. 


But  some  are  now  deliberately  trying 
to  ignore  rule  XXV.  Why?  On  the 
basis  of  a  so-called  precedent  which  was 
established,  or  was  attempted  to  be  estab- 
lished, by  a  young  man  who,  when  he 
made  that  ruling,  was  seeking  ultimately 
to  win  or  was  hoping  to  win.  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  I  say  his 
ruling  was  purely  political,  and  was  un- 
constitutional, and  was  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  But  he 
based  it  or>  rule  XIV.  which  provided: 

No  bill  or  Joint  resolution  shall  be  com- 
mitted or  anaended  until  It  shall  have  been 
twice  read,  after  which  It  may  be  referred 
to  a  committee — 


The  words  used  were  "after  which  It 
may  be  referred  to  a  committee." 

As  I  have  said,  we  have  always  referred 
the  bills  to  committees,  but  such  refer- 
ence was  not  mandatory. 

Then,  in  1946,  the  Senate  adopted  rule 
XXV,  and  thereby  made  it  mandatory 
that  bills  be  referred  to  committees. 

Why  should  the  bill  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing   be    referred   to    a   committee? 
First  of  all,  because  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  gives  the  people  the 
right  of  petition.    But  the  people  can- 
not come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
state  what  they  wish  done;  only  Sena- 
tors have  the  privilege  of  coming  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.   So  we  have  provided 
that  the  right  of  petition  would  mean 
not  only  the  right  to  send  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  the  letters  and  petitions 
which  are  sent  to  us,  and  which,  in  many 
cases,  we  publish  for  them  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  but  also  the  right  to 
come  before  Senate  committees  and  ex- 
press their  views  In  regard  to  proposed 
legislation    which    would    affect    them. 
That  has  been  fundamental  in  our  rep- 
resentative democracy.    Throughout  the 
history  of  our  Government,  the  Senate 
has  operated  in  that  way.    I  have  the 
honor  to  be  chairman  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.     One  of  the 
first  committees  to  be  formed  was  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  on  which 
I  served  when  I  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  did  was  to  hear  a 
plea  from  Alexander  Hamilton  for  the 
estabUshment  of  a  National  Bank.  The 
testimony  that  he  gave,  and  which  was 
written  into  the  hearings  of  that  com- 
mittee, stUl  stands  as  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  statesmanship  and  ability,  and 
also  a  tribute  to  the  committee  system  of 
the  Congress. 

Congress  established  the  National 
Bank.  Then  the  bank  became  Involved 
in  politics.  It  was  allowed  to  die.  Then 
we  created  another  one.  That  one  be- 
came Involved  in  politics  and  was  allowed 
to  die.  PlnaUy,  In  the  midst  of  an  un- 
fortunate Civil  War,  when  the  Govern- 
ment was  running  out  of  cash,  the  Con- 
gress decided  that  it  would  charter  some 
National  Banks  and  call  on  them  to  ab- 
sorb the  greenbacks  and  the  bonds  that 
were  being  Issued  to  finance  the  Civil 
War.  That  is  the  way  In  which  our  Na- 
tional Banks  came  Into  existence. 

Traditionally  we  have  let  committees 
handle  proposed  legislation. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  ex- 
cellent address  last  Monday  of  the  dis- 


tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  and  later  the  address  of  my 
distinguished  platoon  leader,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  and 
all  other  Senators  who  have  spoken  in 
behalf  of  the  legal  necessity  of  referring 
the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary as  well  as  the  very  high  desirability 
of  doing  so. 

I  understand  that  next  week  there  will 
be  a  vote  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
consider  the  bill.  I  assume  the  bill  will 
be  taken  up.  I  shall  not  try  imduly  to 
delay  consideration  of  the  bill.  But  I  do 
not  believe  I  could  stand  idly  by  and  not 
voice,  at  the  beginning,  a  protest  against 
doing  violence  to  rule  XXV.  denying 
many  fine  citizens  of  not  only  Virginia 
and  the  South,  but  also — and  make  no 
mistake  about  it — everyone  in  the  United 
States,  because  the  bill  affects  all.  It 
would  deny  every  interested  person  in 
the  United  States  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  a  committee. 

As  I  have  said.  I  could  not  let  that  situ- 
ation go  by  without  some  protest.  It 
seems  to  me  necessary,  to  enforce  that 
protest,  to  Indicate  what  Is  In  the  bill. 
Many  people  seem  to  think  that  the  bill 
must  be  a  very  moderate  measure  be- 
cause the  dupes  of  the  NAACP  have  said 
that  it  would  not  go  nearly  far  enough. 
The  reasoning  is  that  if  it  would  not  go 
nearly  far  enough,  it  must  be  nothing  but 
a  very  mild  bill. 

On  the  contrary,  the  bill  Is  more  strin- 
gent and  powerful  than  the  measure 
which  President  Kennedy  recommended 
last  year  to  the  Senate.  It  would  deny 
more  jury  trials.  Title  VI  would  make 
that  mandatory.  It  would  offer  Federal 
aid  to  all.  It  contains  the  outrageous 
FEPC  provision.  Those  provisions  make 
It  a  worse  bill. 

I  realize  that  I  do  not  have  very  much 
time  this  evening  to  go  into  the  discus- 
sion at  length.     I  hope  to  do  so  later  in 
the  proceedings.    But  I  wish  to  indicate 
a  few  of  the  provisions  In  the  bill  which 
lead  me  to  believe  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  far  reaching  as  well  as,  in  my  opin- 
ion, one  of  the  most  dangerous  bills  that 
the  Congress  has  ever  considered  in  the 
history  of  our  Government.    It  is  a  bill 
which,  in  my  opinion,  would  cut  the  very 
heart  out  of  the  10th  amendment.    It 
would  impinge  upon  the  sovereignty  of 
States  to  such  an  extent  that  I  frankly 
say  that  It  would  be  the  commencement 
of  the  destruction  of  the  States,  which 
are  our  principal  bulwark  against  dic- 
tatorship.   Therefore,  it  would  be  a  step 
down  the  road  to  dictatorship  for  our 
great  Republic. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  contains  a  good 
many  titles.  I  plan  to  take  them  up  one 
by  one. 

TITLI    I 


Title  I  would  take  from  the  State  gov- 
ernments and  vest  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  right  to  determine  the  quaU- 
flcations  of  voters.  The  deliberations  of 
our  Founding  Fathers  in  1787  at  the  Phil- 
adelphia Convention  establish  conclu- 
sively their  intention  that  the  power  to 
determine  the  qualifications  of  voters  be 
reserved  to  the  States.  The  Federal 
Government  should  not  be  Injecting  it- 
self into  an  area  which  has  historically 
and  logically  been  the  sole  function  of 
the  several  States.    The  provisions  in 
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this  bill  which  prescribe  Federal  stand- 
ards in  SUte  elections  are  in  palpable 
contravenUon  to  the  express  provisions 
enumerated  in  the  US.  Constitution 

The  right  to  vote  in  Federal  elections 
is    protected    by    the    14th    amendment 
which  prohibits  States  from  denying  to 
any  person  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  and  the  15th  amendment  which  pro- 
vides that  the  rights  of  citizens  to  vote 
shall  not  be  denied  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  race.     However,  neither  the  15th 
amendment,  nor  any  other  part  of  the 
Constitution,  says  anything  about  what 
voter  qualifications  its  citizens  are  re- 
quired to  meet.     Article  2.  section  1.  says 
that     Presidential     electors     shall     be 
chosen  "In  such  maimer  as  the  legisla- 
ture may  direct."     Over  the  years  the 
Federal  courts  have  held  this  provision 
to  mean  that  the  States  have  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  set  voter  requirements  in 
presidential       elections.    In      addition. 
article  I.  section  2.  says  that  in  voting  for 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  the  voters  of  each  State  "shall  have 
the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors 
of   the  most   numerous   branch  of   the 
State  legislature."    This  can  mean  only 
that  the  States  have  the  power  to  estab- 
lish   requirements    In    such    elections. 
Similar  language  is  repeated  in  the  17  th 
amendment     pertaining     to    senatorial 

elections.  ^  , 

Proponents  of  this  UUe  seek  to  sustain 
its  validity  by  Insisting  that  article  I. 
section  4.  empowers  Congress  to  make  or 
alter  regulations  as  to  the  "times,  places 
and  manner  of  holding  elections  for 
Senators  and  Representatives."  This 
does  not  include  the  right  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  set  voter  qualifications 
for  members  of  the  States,  but  merely 
concerns  the  mechanics  for  the  holding 
of  these  various  elections.  We  must  re- 
member here  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  no  powers  beyond  the 
powers  delegated  to  it  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  SUtcs. 

I  say  again  that  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  definitely  limit- 
ed by  amendment  9.  which  provides  that 
it  has  delegated  powers,  and  by  amend- 
ment 10.  which  provides  that  all  other 
powers  which  are  not  delegated  or  denied 
to  the  States  are  reserved  to  the  States 
and  the  people  thereof.  That  Is  the  rea- 
son I  say  there  is  a  serious  atUck  upon 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States. 

Also,  please  note  that  it  Is  not  solely 
Pedersil  elections  which  are  covered  by 
the  broad  sweep  of  this  bill,  but  also 
State  elections.  By  the  skillful  Inclusion 
of  several  words,  it  can  be  seen  that  this 
section  will  be  appUcable  to  practically 
every  State  election  if  there  is  on  the 
ballot  one  Federal  official. 

A  constitutional  amendment  ts  the  only 
lawful  remedy  available  to  individuals 
who  insist  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  prescribe  voter  qualifications. 

Furthermore,  this  title  grants  an  al- 
most urUimited  right  to  the  Attorney 
General  to  demand  in  his  discretion  a 
three-Judge  court  to  hear  violations  In 
voting  cases. 

Since  the  Attorney  General  may  de- 
mand a  three-Judge  court  at  any  time, 
this  permits  him  to  engage  in  a  legalized 
court-packing  procedure  to  insure  that 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  alleged- 


ly aggrieved  plaintiff  will  have  two  strikes 
on  the  defendant.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral will  be  able  to  import  two  district 
Judges  from  within  the  circuit  but  with- 
out the  district  where  the  complaint  orig- 
inated who  are  sympathetic  to  the  civil 
rights  cause — all  in  the  name  of  fairness 
and  Justice. 

That  impugns  the  integrity  of  every 
district  Judge  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  aimed,  of  course,  at  the  South  and 
assumes  that  southern  district  Judges 
do  not  possess  sufficient  impartiality  and 
integrity  to  sit  in  Judgment  in  civil  rights 
cases  and  that  a  litigant  would  never 
obtain  a  fair  trial  on  the  merits  of  his 


The   Attorney   General   asserts   that 
there  have  been  innumerable  delays  un- 
der the  existing  statutes  which  neces- 
sitate the  use  of  the  three-Judge  court 
with    direct    appeals    to    the    Supreme 
Court      The  circuit  court  of  appeals  is 
completely  eliminated  from  this  Judicial 
structure.    Can  it  be  said  that  there  is 
such  an  urgency  In  these  cases  that  nor- 
mal appellate  procedures  must  be  by- 
passed in  order  that  the  Supreme  Court 
may  make  an  immediate  determination 
of  the  issues  involved?    No— unless  the 
purpose    in    this    legislation    Is    purely 
political. 

Existing  procedures.  especiaUy  tltie 
VI  of  the  1960  act.  authorizing  the  ap- 
pointment of  voting  referees,  is  not  by 
any  interpretation  "inadequate.  It 
should  be  obvious  that  sufficient  protec- 
tion is  already  accorded  to  an  individual 
claiming  that  his  voting  privUeges  have 
been  suppressed.  This  titie  Is  only  addi- 
tional authority  to  give  the  Attorney 
General    dictatorial    powers    In    voting 

cases. 

In  Virginia  I  have  never  known,  nor 
has  the  CivU  Rights  Commission  ever 
singled  out.  a  single  example  of  an  in- 
dividual's being  denied  the  full  and  fair 
exercise  of  his  voting  rights. 

Titie  I  is  both  unnecessary  and  uncon- 
stitutional. 

htlb  n 

Under  titie  n.  every  inn.  restaurant, 
cafeteria,  hotel,  motel,  luncheon,  mo- 
tion picture  theater,  sports  arena,  sta- 
dium, or  any  establishment  which  la 
physicaUy  located  within  the  premise 
of  any  establishment  otherwise  covered 
by  the  bUl  would  be  subject  to  Federal 
regulation.  There  Is  absolutely  no  au- 
thority for  such  congressional  action. 

The  proponents  of  this  titie  attempt 
to  Invoke  the  Interstate  commerce  clause 
by  maintaining  that  an  establishment 
which  serves  the  pubUc  Is  a  place  of  pub- 
lic accommodation  if  it  somehow  ajec" 
interstate  commerce,  and  second,  u 
discrimination  or  segregation  is  sup- 
ported by  SUte  action,  then  the  14Ui 
amendment  is  violated. 

The  commerce  clause  simply  sajrs: 

The  CongreM  shall  have  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce  among  the  eeveral 
States. 

I  admit  that  this  short  statement  has 
been  distorted  by  our  Supreme  Court. 
It  has  been  expanded  to  such  a  degree 
in  recent  dec  sions  that  one  wonders  If 
there  Is  a  limit  to  IntersUte  commerce. 
Almost  everything  and  everybody  can 
be  said  to  have  either  passed  at  some 


time  or  another  In  Interstate  commerce 
or   in    some    fashion   to    have    affected 
interstate  commerce.    There  can  be  Ut- 
tle  doubt  that  this  Interpretation  of  In- 
terstate conunerce  goes  far  beyond  the 
visions  of  what  our  Founding  Fathers 
had  in  mind  when  they  drafted  the  Con- 
stitution.   They  clearly  thought  in  terms 
of  goods  traveling  from  one  State  to  an- 
other, or  from  a  foreign  country  to  a 
State  In  the  United  States.    They  would, 
indeed,  be  amazed  to  discover  the  broad 
application    to    which    the    commerce 
clause  is  presently  being  used.    The  In- 
terpretation   of    the   commerce    clause, 
now   urged  by  the  proponents  of  this 
bUl    would  destroy  aU  distinction   be- 
tween  interstate   and    IntrasUte   com- 

Mr.   HILL.    Mr.   President,   will    the 

Senator  yield?  _    .^     *    t 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
for  a  question  without  losing  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr  HILL.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  if  it  was  not  Mr.  Madison  who 
said  this  clause  was  a  preventive  clause, 
that  is.  to  keep  the  States  from  doing 
anything  to  Interfere  In  any  way  with 
the  free  flow  of  commerce  between  the 
States  and  was  not  in  any  sense  a  grant 
of  power  to  the  General  Government? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  true.  We 
had  an  illustration  of  that  before  the 
Revolutionary  War.  when  a  tariff  was 
put  on  firewood  going  from  New  Jersey 
to  New  York.  This  provision  was 
placed  in  the  Constitution  in  order  that 
there  might  be  free  trade  b«tw^  the 
States  that  were  to  go  into  the  Federal 

UnlMi.  ^  .  .._  . 

By  the  way.  what  does  the  word  Fea- 
eral  •  mean?  If  Senators  do  not  know, 
let  them  look  at  the  dictionary.  It 
means  a  union  of  sovereign  States 
Each  sovereign  State  previously  had  had 
the  right  to  have  its  own  money  and  its 
own  tariff  laws,  but  when  they  Joined  to 
the  new  Union,  it  was  provided  that 
Congress  could  control  commerce  be- 
tween them.  Why?  Because  they  were 
not  going  to  permit  New  York,  for  ex- 
ample, to  put  a  tariff  on  firewood  coming 
Into  that  State  from  New  Jersey.  The 
Ctmgress  did  not  want  another  State, 
for  example,  to  be  able  to  put  a  tax  on 
tobacco  coming  from  Virginia. 

That  has  been  one  of  the  secrets  ol 
the  development  of  this  country.  We 
have  had  a  much  smaUer  populatiwi 
than  Europe.  We  cannot  say  that  we 
are  smarter  than  the  Europeans,  because, 
over  a  period  of  years,  they  have  had  as 
many  Nobel  Prize  winners  as  we  have 
had  While  we  had  great  natural  re- 
sources in  this  country.  European  na- 
tions had  possessions  all  over  the  world 
and  therefore  had  access  to  the  raw 
materials  of  the  world. 

Why  did  they  not  do  as  well  as  we  did? 
There  are  several  reasons.  In  the  area 
of  cwnmerce.  this  country  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  free  trade.  The  European 
countries  are  trying  to  emulate  It  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Common  Market, 
and  trying  to  bring  250  million  or  more 
Europeans  Into  the  Common  Market,  so 


they  could  trade  among  themselves  and 
keep  us  out  of  it. 

The  next  reason  for  the  great  develop- 
ment of  this  country  was  that  we  had 
private  enterprise.  The  Europeans  did 
not  have  it.  They  had  all  sorts  of  car- 
tels and  arrangements  of  that  kind,  until 
In  recent  years  they  went  to  socialism. 
and  out  of  socialism  came  dictatorship. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it. 

What  is  communism  but  socialism 
raised  to  the  nth  power,  the  central  gov- 
ernment taking  everything  over,  and  a 
dictatorship  administering  the  govern- 
ment? We  tried  to  avoid  all  those  diffi- 
culties. 

The  bill  is  one  Illustration  of  how  un- 
fortunate It  would  be  if  we  permitted 
the  Federal  Government  to  control  this 
kind  of  private  property  under  the  spe- 
cious claim  that  if  a  man  from  New  York 
sits  down  at  a  hotdog  stand  in  Virginia, 
the  hotdog  stand  Is  in  Interstate  com- 
merce. That  Is  the  purest  tommyrot. 
That  Is  the  phllsophy  of  the  bill. 

Congress  has  never  extended  either  the 
antitrust  laws  or  the  labor  laws  to  the 
estabUshments  that  this  bill  would  cover 
because  they  are  not  in  interstate  com- 
merce, and  congressional  jurisdiction  is 
limited  to  Interstate  commerce. 
TrrLB  m 
That  the  basis  used  in  this  bill  to  at- 
tempt to  transform  intrastate  commerce 
Into  Interstate  commerce  Is  untenable, 
is  demonstrated  by  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Fourth  Circuit, 
Williams  v.  Howard  Johnson,  268  F.  2d 
845  (1959 >  as  follows: 

We  think,  however,  that  the  cases  cited 
are  not  applicable  becauBe  we  do  not  And 
that  a  reetaurant  Is  engaged  In  Interstate 
commerce  merely  because  In  the  course  of 
the  business  of  furnishing  accommodations 
to  the  general  public  It  serves  persons  who 
are  traveling  from  State  to  State.  As  an 
Instrument  of  local  commerce,  the  reetaurant 
Is  not  subject  to  the  constitutional  and  stat- 
utory provisions  discussed  above  and.  thus. 
Is  at  liberty  to  deal  with  such  persons  as  It 
may  select. 

That  decision  was  handed  down  only  a 
vear  ago  in  the  court  of  appeals,  4  years 
after  Brown  against  Board  of  Education. 
It  is  said  that  if  anybody  even  questions 
the  latter  decision  he  is  not  a  loyal  citi- 
zen; it  Is  the  law  of  the  land.  This  Is  a 
case  as  clear  as  can  be.  Is  It  the  law  of 
the  land?  Oh.  no.  It  Is  said,  they  went 
off  the  deep  end.  They  should  have 
known  better.  That  is  not  the  law  of  the 
land. 

I  refer  now  to  the  case  of  Elizabeth 
Hospital.  Inc.  v.  Richardson,  269  F.  2d 
167.  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
the  Eighth  Circuit  in  1959.  which  cites 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  sup- 
porting the  rules  as  follows: 

We  think  that  the  plaintiff's  operaUon  of 
a  hospital,  to  Include  rendition  of  hospital 
services  to  some  persons  who  came  from  out- 
side the  State.  Is  no  more  engaging  In  Inter- 
sUte commerce  than  was  Dr.  Rlggall  In 
rendering  medical  services  to  persons  who 
likewise  came  from  other  States.  The  fact 
that  some  of  the  plaintiff's  patients  might 
travel  in  Interstate  commerce  does  not  alter 
the  local  character  of  plaintiff's  hospital.  If 
the  converse  were  true,  every  country  store 
that  obtains  Its  goods  from  or  serves  cus- 
tomers residing  outside  of  the  State  would 
be  selling  In  Interstate  commerce.    Uniform- 


ly the  courts  have  held  to  the  contrary. 
AIA  Schechter  Poultry  Corp.  v.  United 
States.  1936,  296  U.S.  496,  66  S.  Ct.  837,  79  L. 
Ed  1670;  Latoson  v.  Woodmere.  4  Clr.,  1964. 
217  F  2d  148.  160;  Jeicel  Tea  Co.  v.  Williams. 
io  Clr.,  1941.  118  P.  ad  202,  207;  Lipson  v. 
Socony -Vacuum  Corp.,  1  Clr.,  1937,  87  P. 
2d  266.  267,  certiorari  granted  300  U£.  661 
57  S.  Ct.  612,  81  L.  Ed.  882,  certiorari  dis- 
missed 301  UJ3.  711,  67  S.  Ct.  788,  81  L.  Bd. 
1364. 

What  attention  should  we  pay  to  that? 
Absolutely  none.  That  was  a  decision 
following  in  1959  a  definite  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  that  serving  a  man 
traveling  from  one  State  to  another  does 
not  put  the  man  who  serves  him  in  in- 
terstate commerce  thus  bringing  him 
under    congressional    jurisdiction    and 

control. 

Beyond  any  question,  Congress  has  no 
Jurisdiction  over  the  business  enterprises 
covered  by  title  n. 

The  second  constitutional  base  upon 
which  tltie  n  is  sought  to  be  predicated 
is  the  14th  amendment.  This  declares 
that  no  State  shall  deny  to  any  citizen 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

No  provision  In  the  Constitution  has 
been  more  tortured  by  the  courts  than 
the  14th  amendment.  It  has  taken  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  amendment 
and  given  it  authority  to  override  the 
State  law  which  does  not  meet  with  the 
court's  approval.  All  they  have  to  say 
is,  "Erne  process.  The  14th  amendment 
requires  due  process.  Out  go  your  State 
laws."  Let  us  see  what  the  14th  amend- 
ment really  does. 

There  is  a  long  line  of  cases  starting 
back  in  1883.     The  Civil  Rights  Cases— 
which  maintain  that  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  clause  relates  only  to 
action  by  a  State,  or  an  arm  of  the  State, 
and  does  not  apply  to  the  private  con- 
duct of  private  individuals  in  their  pri- 
vate places  of  business.    The  essence  of 
those  decisions  have  repeatedly  been  re- 
affirmed by  the  Supreme  Court  as  late  as 
1961      Williams    v.    Howard    Johnson's 
Restaurants    (268   F.    2d    845    (1959)); 
Slark  V.  Atlantic  White  Tower  System 
(248  P.  2d  746  (1960M;  Burton  v.  Wil- 
mington Parking  Authority  (365  U.S.  715 

(1961)). 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan  had  this  to  say  in 
a  recent  dissenting  opinion  in  a  sit-in 
case: 

Limitation  on  the  scope  of  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  14th  amendment  serves  several 
vital  functions  In  our  system. 


Mark  the  words  "limitation  on  the 
scope." 

Underlying  the  cases  Involving  an  alleged 
denial  of  equal  protection  by  ostensibly  pri- 
vate action  Is  a  clash  of  competing  consti- 
tutional claims  of  a  high  order:  liberty  and 
equality. 

Freedom  of  the  Individual  to  choose  his 
associates  or  his  neighbors,  to  use  and  dis- 
pose of  hU  property  as  he  sees  fit.  to  be  irra- 
tional, arbitrary,  capricious,  even  unjust  In 
his  personal  relations  are  things  all  entitled 
to  a  large  measure  of  protection  from  gov- 
ernmental Interference. 

This  liberty  would  be  overridden.  In  the 
name  of  equality,  if  the  strictures  of  the 
amendment  were  applied  to  governmenUl 
and  private  action  without  distinction.  Also 
inherent  In  the  concept  of  State  action  are 
values  of  federalUm.  a  recognition  that  there 
are  areas  of  private  rights  upon  which  Fed- 
eral power  should  not  lay  a  heavy  hand  and 


which  should  properly  be  left  to  the  more 
precise  Instruments  of  a  local  authority. 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  claim  that 
where  a  private  Individual  secures  a 
license  or  permit  from  the  State,  their 
business  then  becomes  a  State  activity, 
or  if  some  individual  businessman  follows 
the  customs  and  usages  of  his  locality, 
his  actions  become  State  action  within 
the  purview  of  the  14th  amendment. 
This  type  of  reasoning  is  typical  of  the 
liberal  and  far-reaching  interpretation 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  accept  in  order 
to  sustain  this  biU.  Never  has  the  14th 
amendment  been  extended  to  such  lim- 
its. The  public  accommodations  section 
of  the  bill  cannot  properly  be  based  on 
the  14th  amendment. 

Now  we  will  consider  some  of  the  rea- 
sons why  this  bill  is  impractical  in  its 
enforcement    in    this    section.    As    we 
know,    establishments    are    covered    by 
this  section  if  they  affect  interstate  com- 
merce.   There  is  an  exemption  to  this 
section,  commonly  called  the  Mrs.  Mur- 
phy's  roominghouse   exemption,   where 
the  establishment  is  an  owner-occupied 
dwelling  with  five  or  less  rooms.    But  if 
Mrs.  Murphy  furnishes  breakfast,  she  is 
then  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and 
is  covered  by  the  bill.    Why  the  drafts- 
men of  this  section  made  this  exception 
is  not  exactly  clear.    The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral made  the  statement  that  the  rela- 
tionship was  primarily  social  rather  than 
commercial.    But  cannot   this   also   be 
said  to  be  true  of  many  of  the  other  es- 
tablishments covered  by  the  bill? 

The  argument  is  made  that  this  bill 
protects  human  rights  as  compared  with 
property  rights.  That  is  a  false  distinc- 
tion. 

What  we  are  considering  Is  the  hviman 
rights  of  the  owner  of  property  to  use  it 
to  promote  his  own  Interests,  as  com- 
pared with  the  human  rights  of  another 
individual  who  does  not  own  the  prop- 
erty but  wants  to  use  it  against  the 
interests  of  the  man  who  does.  We  make 
a  farce  of  our  American  system  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  within  the  framework 
of  American  constitutional  liberty,  when 
we  say :  "My  right  to  use  my  house  or  my 
store  does  not  take  precedence  over  your 
right  to  use  my  house  or  my  store  In  a 
way  to  which  I  object." 

The  proponents  of  the  legislation  tell 
us  that  this  section  has  roots  in  the  com- 
mon law.  They  cite  cases  300  years  old 
to  estabUsh  the  proposition  that  an  Inn- 
keeper owning  a  public  establishment  Is 
obUgated  to  accept  all  comers  or  suffer  a 
civil  suit.  I  do  not  question  the  validity 
of  these  old  English  cases.  And  I  do  not 
question  the  validity  of  precedents  of 
State  courts  based  on  these  old  English 
decisions.  If  by  Judicial  decision  or 
statute  any  State  wishes  to  make  these 
old  English  decisions  applicable. 

But  I  should  like  to  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  proponents  of  the  legislation 
to  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Constitution  Is 
not  the  same  as  the  English  Constitu- 
tion. The  U.S.  Constitution  leaves  in 
the  States  authority  to  exercise  powers 
of  this  nature. 

At  the  time  the  English  courts  were 
deciding  the  early  Innkeeper  cases,  the 
English  sumptuary  laws  prescribed  the 
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costumes  for  vartous  classes  of  Engllah- 
mcn  The  length  of  the  ruff  a  courUer 
or  burgher  might  wear,  the  number  of 
petUcoats  a  woman  of  each  class  might 
wear,  and  the  like.  Does  this  mean  that 
the  U.S.  Congress  can  pass  similar  legis- 
lation?   I  hope  not. 

This  title  will  be  harmful  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  police  powers  of  the 
State  because  It  will  support  trespass 
on  private  property  with  all  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  FeJeral  Govern- 
ment. Local  and  State  laws  pertaining 
to  trespass.  Including  hunting  and  fish- 
ing will  become  a  dead  letter.  I  can 
hear  a  poacher  say :  "I  have  a  State  U- 
cense  to  hunt;  you  can't  stop  me^ 

Another  bothersome  feature  of   this 
Utle  Is  the  power  that  may  be  used  by 
our  chief  legal  officer,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral     Again,  he  has  almost  unlimited 
powers  to  prosecute  alleged  discrimina- 
Uon  by  acting  in  behalf  of  persons  who 
complain:  it  allows  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, when  he  feels  that  any  person  is 
about  to  engage  in  any  act  of  discrim- 
ination, to  apply  for  a  temporary  or  per- 
manent   injunction,    or    a    restraining 
order      It  is  strange  that  the  Attorney 
General  may  file  such  a  suit  without  the 
necessity  of  a  complaint  "if  he  Is  satis- 
fled  that  the  purposes  of  this  title  will 
be  materially  furthered  by  the  filing  of 
the  action.-     This  is  a  type  of  proce- 
dure for  which  there  is  no  precedent,    it 
affords  to  the  owner  of  an  esUblishment. 
who  has  allegedly  discriminated.  litUe  or 
no  protection  against  unscrupulous  col- 
ored persons  who  may  harbor  ill  wiu 
against  him.    That  would  cost  the  com- 
plainer  nothing  but  could  cost  the  de- 
fendant heavily.     And  after  the  court 
has  dismissed  such   a  case,  could   the 
aggrieved  defendant  recover  this  loss? 
Absolutely  not  becauae  one  cannot  sue 
the  Government^the   Iting   can  do  no 

wrong. 

Also,  under  this  provision  I  can  foresee 
numerous  nuisance  suits,  as  well  as  a 
convenient  lever  by  which  organizations 
and  associaUons  may  Intimidate  by 
threat  of  suit,  the  owner  of  an  establish- 
ment to  desegregate  his  private  property. 
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Title  in  authorizes  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  bring  suit  under  certain  circum- 
stances to  desegregate  pubUc  faciliUes. 
His  procedures  for  accomplishing  tnis 
objective  are  twofold:  First,  he  may  ini- 
tiate the  proceedings  on  his  own  accord; 
second,  he  may  Intervene  in  behalf  of 
an  aggrieved  complainant.  Here  again 
we  have  the  vast  power  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment pitted  against  the  State  or  local 
government. 

SecUon  301  maintains  that  there  shall 
be  no  denial  of  the  equal  protection  of 
the   laws   In   the  access  to  any   public 
faclUty  which  is  "owned,  operated,  or 
managed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  SUte 
or   local  government.    There  seems  to 
be  little  controversy  as  to  what  the  words 
owned"  or  "operated"  mean,  but  the 
clause  'managed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
State"  is  not  so  clear.    For  Instance.  U 
a   business  firm  were   licensed   by   the 
State   or   local   government,   could    the 
JusUce  Department  hold  that  it  came 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  title?     By 
the  Inclusion  of  the  word  "managed." 


the  posslblllUes  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment stepping  in  under  this  title  and 
regulating     many    local    acUvities    are 
greatly  enhanced.    This  is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  ambiguous  wording  of  this 
bUl  and  its  many  open-ended  Pfov^ions. 
The  meaning  of  the  term  "public  facili- 
ties" may  go  far  beyond  what  It  is  gen- 
erally understood.     One  thinks  of  pubUc 
faciUtles  as  only  pubUc  buildings,  parks 
recreaUonal  centers,  and  the  like,  and 
not  business  firms  which  may  be  only 
licensed  by  the  SUtes.    Such  a  broad 
and  ambiguous  provision  in  this  UUe  is 
not  accepUble  to  falrmlnded  men. 

The  Attorney  General  may  file  Initial 
proceedings  to  desegregate  public  facili- 
ties when  he  receives  a  complaint  and 
he  Is  satisfied  that  the  litigant  Is  unable 
to  bear  the  expenses  of  the  suit.  TTiere 
is  no  requirement  that  the  proceedings 
be  supported  by  a  sworn  affidavit  or  even 
that  the  action  be  filed  by  an  Individual. 
It  Is  an  open  Invitation  to  organizations 
of  all  sorts  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  for  harassment. 

The  Attorney  General  is  also  given 
the  power  to  Intervene  In  law  suits  In- 
stituted by  private  citizens  charging  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race  This 
Is  broader  In  application  than  tlUe  m 
of  the  1957  civil  rights  bill  which  the 
Senate  wisely  deleted  from  the  blU. 

Yet  It  Is  said  that  this  Is  a  mild  bill. 
These  are  outrageous  provisions,  which 
we  would  never  even  consider  If  there 
were  not  so  much  political  pressure.     A 
distinguished  Member  of  the  House  from 
New  Hampshire  said  In  debate  that  if 
a  secret  vote  were  being  held.  It  would 
not  get  25  votes.    Pressure  Is  being  put 
on  the  bill,  so  that  we  wlU  adopt  a  pro- 
vision   which    in    1957    we    struck    out. 
These  sections  actually  mean  that  the 
UJS    taxpayer  would  bear  the  expenses 
of  the  complainant.    The   expenses  of 
enforcement   of    this   Utle— as    weU    as 
many  of  the  other  Utles— wUl  be  large. 
Many  organizations  will  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  expand  their  legal 
acUvity  by  asking  the  Attorney  General 
to   Intervene   in   their   cases,   and   then 
letting  him  do  the  rest  of  the  work.    This 
tiUe  in  fact,  amounts  to  an  Inducement 
by  the  U  8  Government  for  private  Indi- 
viduals   to    institute    legal    proceedings 
against    local    and    State    governments, 
coming  close  to  champerty.    Yet  we  are 
afked  in  this  legislaUon  to  encourage 
this   pracUce   by   the   Federal   Govern- 
ment.   This  Is  Just  one   of   the  many 
departures  from  normal  processes  of  law 
that  we  are  expected  to  approve  In  this 
legislaUon.  ^.  ^  _. 

Another  aspect  of  this  UUe  which  gives 
me  grave  concern  Is  that  an  individual 
who  Is  charged  with  contempt  of  court 
for  a  vlolaUon  of  a  desegregaUon  order 
Is  not  afforded  the  protecUon  of  a  Jury 

trial.  .      . 

I  shall  have  a  good  deal  to  »y  about 
this  point  later. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion, with  the  understanding  that  I  do 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr  HILL.  Is  It  not  true  that  the  bUl 
would  deny  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury,  one 
of  the  most  precious  rights  that  we  have. 


and  also  the  right  to  confront  one's  ac- 

cuser? 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  In  at  least  four 
different  places  In  this  bill  a  person  could 
be  subject  to  criminal  penalties  without 
the  protection  of  a  Jury  trial.  U  there 
was  anything  that  we  thought  we  were 
preserving  in  1957.  It  was  the  right  of 
jury  trial  which  has  come  down  to  us 
from  the  days  of  the  Magna  Carta:  trial 
by  a  jury  of  one's  peers. 

That  would  be  wiped  out  if  the  bill 
were  passed. 

Even  If  we  concede  the  fact  that  there 
4s  no  constitutional  provision  which  re- 
quires that  a  person  charged  with  con- 
tempt is  enUtled  to  a  jury  trial,  there 
seems  to  be  no  compelling  reason  why 
he  should  not  have  such  protection,  in 
this  new  type  of  procedure. 

TlUe  n.  the  public  accommodations 
secUon.  allows  a  defendant  a  jury  trial 
for  contwnpt  If  the  judge  doled  out  a 
sentence  of  1300  or  more,  and  the  sen- 
tence Involved  an  Imprisonment  of  49 
days  or  more.  TTlUe  in  does  not  contain 
such  a  safeguard.  It  would  appear  even 
to  the  most  casual  observer  that  this  Is 
not  right. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion, with  the  understanding  that  I  do 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  has 
just  made  a  very  good  point,  and  I  wish 
to  commend  him  on  It.  In  1957  Con- 
gress enacted  a  statute  providing  that 
when  one  Is  charged  with  violation  of  a 
criminal  law.  and  the  punishment  Is  more 
than  a  S300  fine  or  more  than  45  days 
in  iall.  he  should  have  a  jury  trial.  If  the 
punishment  were  less  than  a  $300  fine 
and  less  than  45  days,  he  would  not  get 
a  jury  trial.  ^        ^  ^ 

Yet  the  ConstltutUMi  provides  that  a 
man  charged  with  a  crime  shall  be  en- 
tlUed  to  a  jury  trial.    There  Is  no    If. 
'and  "  or  "but"  about  It.    The  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  a  man  shall  be   en- 
titled to  trial  by  jury  If  he  Is  charged 
with  a  crime.    I  commend  the  Senator 
for  bringing  out  this  point.    In  my  opin- 
ion  the    1957    statute   was   unconstitu- 
tional, because  It  made  exceptions.     It 
made  the  exception  that  if  the  punish- 
ment were  to  be  less  than  a  $300  fine  or 
45  days  m  Jail,  tt^e  accused  would  not  get 
a  jury  trial.    Does  not  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  such  a  provision  violated  the 
Constitution? 

Mr  ROBERTSON.    It  was  a  compro- 
mise    Here  we  have  a  provision  which 
does  not  give  even  that  much  protection. 
Mr  THURMOND.    Exactly.    The  pro- 
posed law  does  not  provide  for  a  Jury 

trial  at  all.  _       „       »       i- 

Mr.    ROBERTSON.     The    Senator    1« 

correct.  .    ..  ^ 

Mr    THURMOND.    I    commend    the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  for  bring- 
ing out  this  vital  point. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  thank  the  Sen- 

*  Mr  THURMOND  I  hope  Senators 
wUl  understand  how  unconstitutional, 
unnecessary,  and  unwise  Uie  so-called 
civil  rights  bin  Is. 

Mr    ROBERTSON.     Yes.     One  would 
think  that  the  advocates  of  this  legisla- 
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Uon  would  not  deliberately  attempt  to 
deprive  white  men.  on  the  complaint  of 
colored  men.  of  such  a  recognized  pro- 
tecUon of  human  rights  as  a  Jury  trial. 
The  inconsistencies  that  appear  in  H.R. 
7152  are  amazing  when  one  considers 
what  the  bill  Is  supposed  to  protect.    Mr. 
CxLLER,  Chairman  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  stated  during  the  de- 
bate In  the  House  that  State  officials 
should  not  be  entitled  to  a  Jury  trial 
because  they  "certainly  knew  what  they 
were    doing    and    with    malice    afore- 
thought, they  deliberately  filched  from 
these  Individuals  their  rights  and  they 
discriminated  on  the  basis  of  race  or  reli- 
gion "    This    Is    a    strsm^e    reason    to 
assign  in  a  bill  alleged  to  promote  civil 
rights. 

Even  the  Attorney  General  did  not 
originally  visualize  that  he  would  have 
so  much  authority  under  this  title.  He 
objected  that  this  form  of  the  bill  would 
Inject  the  Department  of  Justice  into 
too  many  foreign  fields.  But  the  bill 
sent  us  from  the  House — which  Senate 
leaders  claim  must  not  be  changed — re- 
tains the  same  blanket  authority  that 
Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy  said 
should  be  eliminated. 


TrrLiiv 
This  title  deals  with  the  desegregation 
of  public  education.     There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of 
1954  has  engendered  more  strife  and  dis- 
content In  all  parts  of  the  Nation  than 
any  other  decision  of  the  Court  for  100 
years.     The  Court  held  In  that  case  that 
there  could  be  no  segregation  In  public 
schools,  and  that  the  local  authorities 
must  proceed  with  all  deliberate  speed  to 
desegregate  schools.     Since  1954.  no  per- 
son can  deny  that  the  situation  has  be- 
come more  tense  and  aggravated.     Court 
decisions    and    legislation    are   not   the 
answer  to  these  grave  problems  which 
are  plaguing  the  Nation  today.    This  is 
a  subject  which  Is  by  no  means  amen- 
able to  legislation. 

I  digress  to  call  attention  again  to  the 
protest  of  15  000  white  people  In  New 
York,  our  greatest  and  largest  city,  over 
plans  to  force  their  children  to  go  away 
from  where  they  live  In  order  to  be  placed 
In  mixed  schools. 

New  York  has  many  civil  rights  stat- 
utes on  its  books,  but  the  recent  boy- 
cotts of  public  schools  there  show  that 
the  statutory  remedy  has  done  little  or 
nothing  to  eliminate  discrimination  cm 
account  of  race.  Similar  boycotts  are 
now  threatened  In  many  of  the  major 
northern  cities.  This  is  a  problem  that 
only  patience  and  understanding  will 
overcome  in  the  long  run.  Legislation 
only  serves  to  Intensify  the  situation. 
We  should  proceed  with  all  deliberate 
speed  as  cautioned  by  the  Supreme  Court 
directive  In  1954.  This  situation  can- 
not be  rushed.  All  deliberate  speed  may 
involve  a  period  of  quite  a  number  of 
years  and  must  be  commensurate  with 
the  attitudes  of  the  public. 

First  of  all,  this  tiUe  provides  for 
Federal  control  of  education  which  has 
heretofore  been  regarded  as  purely  a 
function  of  the  State  government.  Only 
in  the  last  few  years  has  the  Federal 
Oovenunent  stepped  in  and  attempted 
cx- 


to  regulate  in  a  field  that  was  tradi- 
tionally local.  Federal  control  in  this 
area  is  a  further  encroachment  upon  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  the  States  to 
maintain  their  own  educational  systems. 
Our  schools,  educational  facilities,  and 
children  will  all  be  directly  affected  by 
the  long  arm  of  the  National 
Government. 

Section  602  of  title  VI  ties  in  with 
the  title  now  under  consideration,  in  that 
any  school  which  is  held  to  have  dis- 
criminated against  an  individual  will 
have  its  Federal  assistance  terminated 
by  the  appropriate  Federal  agency.  It 
is  mandatory  that  every  Federal  agency 
must  take  action.  The  schools  must 
accept  all  students,  or  lose  all  Federal 

aid. 

One  aspect  of  this  title  that  many 
people  do  not  realize  is  the  fact  that 
parochial  and  other  private  schools  are 
covered  as  well  as  public  schools,  since 
almost  all  schools  receive  some  economic 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  form  of  school  lunch  programs 
or  for  construction  purposes. 

Section  404  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner to  arrange — through  grants  or 
contracts — with  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  short  term  or  regular  ses- 
sions for  special  training  to  assist  school 
personnel  In  dealing  with  problems  of 
desegregation.  Individuals  who  attend 
such  sessions  may  be  paid  stipends  in 
amounts  specified  by  the  Commissioner, 
Including  allowances  for  dependents  and 
travel  expenses  to  such  institutions. 
What  a  bright  Idea  to  have  the  Federal 
Government  pay  the  expenses.  Includ- 
ing allowances  for  dependents  of  those 
who  want  college  training  in  how  to  stir 
up  trouble  between  whites  and  non- 
whites. 

Section  405  provides,  among  other 
things,  that  specialists  may  be  employed 
to  advise  in  problems  incident  to  deseg- 
regation. It  is  contemplated  that  these 
specialists  will  more  than  likely  have  a 
history  of  stirring  up  discord  and  unrest 
In  the  public  school  systems.  One 
amendment  which  was  defeated  In  the 
House  would  have  provided  that  no  in- 
dividual who  has  been  responsible  for 
organizing  school  boycotts  would  be  elig- 
ible to  serve  as  a  specialist.  Yet  we  are 
told  that  the  only  Inadequacy  of  the 
House  bUl  Is  that  It  does  not  go  far 
enough.  As  Juliet's  nurse  said  to  Juliet : 
•God  save  the  mark." 

Title  rv  gives  the  Attorney  General 
the  authority  to  institute  suits  seeking 
desegregation  of  public  schools  where 
the  parties  concerned  cannot  maintain 
appropriate  legal  proceedings.  So  again 
the  Attorney  General  would  be  given 
broad  powers  that  usurp  functions  that 
rightly  should  be  reserved  to  the  States. 
He  can  use  this  power  as  he  sees  fit  to 
further  desegregation  in  public  educa- 
tion. He  can  decide  when  and  where 
desegregation  is  necessary.  Again  the 
U.S.  Government  would  be  sponsoring 
litigation. 

One  final  objection  must  be  made  to 
the  expenses  that  wUl  necessarily  be  in- 
volved in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  titie.  It  is  the  taxpayer  who  will  bear 
the  cost  of  the  program  and  it  wiU  be  a 
costly  one. 


TITLS  V 

This  title  deals  with  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.     New  authority  would  be 
vested  In  this  organization  to  serve  as  a 
national  clearinghouse  for  Information 
concerning  denials  of  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  and  alleged  discrimina- 
tion In  Federal  elections.    The  prc^x>sals 
that  this  organization  has  suggested  up 
to  this  time  are  indicative  of  what  we 
may  expect  in  the  future.     The  latest 
report   submitted   by    this   Commission 
completely  disregarded  traditional  con- 
stitutional protections  of  the  majority 
of  people  in  our  land  to  expand  the  rights 
of  a  minority.    Most  of  the  proposals  of 
the  Commission  were  not  accepted  by  the 
administration.    However,  a  few  of  their 
suggestions  appear  in  the  bill  now  pend- 
ing before  us.    The  members  of  this  or- 
ganization, in  my  opinion,  do  not  have 
the  proper  objectivity  to  consider  rea- 
sonable   solutions    to    racial    probl«ns. 
The  Commission's  past  history  conclu- 
sively shows  that  their  continued  exist- 
ence is  unwarranted  and  actually  harm- 
ful.    It  is  imperative  that  the  Senate 
move  to  delete  this  titi6  from  H.R.  7152. 
Under  the  new  provisions  of  the  tiUe, 
the  Commission  would  possess  investi- 
gative   powers    which    would    encroach 
upon  the  basic  freedc«na  of  the  Individ- 
ual In  his  everyday  life.    Representatives 
from  the  Commission  would  be  observing 
activity  at  all  levels  to  satisfy  themselves 
that  no  denial  of  the  equal  protection  of 
the  law  exists. 

If  they  could  find  examples  of  alleged 
discrimination,  their  reports  to  the  Com- 
mission would  be  used  as  a  basis  for  issu- 
ing subpenas  to  compel  witnesses  to  testi- 
fy concerning  these  acts.  This  concept 
of  a  national  clearinghouse  to  study  ra- 
cial problems  with  an  almost  unlimited 
right  to  issue  subpenas,  and  the  right  to 
force  compliance  In  the  Federal  District 
Court  to  these  subpenas,  Is  fundamen- 
tally unsound.  The  Ccwnmission  would 
actually  be  searching  for  individuals  dis- 
criminating In  all  walks  of  life. 

This  agency  would  add  to  the  already 
overcrowded  Federal  bureaucracy.  The 
administration  of  this  program  will  be 
very  costly  to  the  taxpayer. 

I  am  exposed  to  this  title  since  I  feel 
that  It  will  serve  no  useful  purpose,  and 
since  it  will  encourage  interference  with 
purely  local  activities. 


TTTLS   VI 

Of  all  the  UUes  in  this  bill,  this  one 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  radical  depar- 
ture from  proper  governmentel  princi- 
ples It  provides  that  there  must  be  no 
discrimination  In  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams. Programs  or  activities  receiving 
Federal  assistance  will  have  the  aid  ter- 
minated by  the  appropriate  Federal 
agency  If  it  decides  that  discrimination 
exists. 

The  bill  would  amend  almost  every 
Federal  statute  appropriating  funds  for 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Section  601  completely  Ignores  aU  previ- 
ous legislation  concerning  Federal  a*- 
sistance.  Congress  has  always  frowned 
upon  blanket  amendments  to  existing 
statutes.  _,  . 

This  titie  provides  that  the  appropriate 
Federal  agency  shall  terminate  aid  upon 
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a  finding  of  discrimination  The  word 
•shall'  Is  mandatory,  meaning  that  no 
ludjnnent  or  discretion  may  be  ex- 
ircSll  by  that  agency.  The  ITunds  are 
to  be  automaticaUy  terminated  by  the 
agency,  and  the  recipient  wUl  be  left 
without  an  adequate  legal  remedy.  The 
late  President  Kennedy  had  this  to  say 
at  a  press  conference  on  Apra  17  or 
last  year,  when  queried  about  this  sub- 
ject: 

I  dont  have  the  power  ^J"^  ««  ^'J.^J 
a  general  way  as  was  proposed  by  "?•  Civil 
Right*  Commission,  and  I  would  think  t 
would  probably  be  unwise  to  give  the  Presl- 
Lnt  of  the  united  State,  that  kind  of  power 
Secause  It  could  start  in  one  State  and  for 
one  reason  or  another  might  be  moved  to 
another  State  which  has  not  '"•^"^L^'^  "P 
as  the  President  would  like  to  see  it  measure 
up  one  way  or  another. 
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This  mandatory  provision  was  not  in 
the  bill  that  the  late  President  Kennedy 
sent  to  the  Senate.  Yet  now  we  are  told. 
"The  House  version  of  the  bill  is  per- 
fect; we  must  not  amend  it." 

The  judicial  procedure  contemplated 
by  this  title  provides  no  guideposts  or 
yardsticks  as  to  what  might  consUtute 
discrimination  in  a  Federally  aided  proj- 
ect Public  and  private  agencies  wiU  be 
reluctant  to  deal  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, for  fear  of  losing  aid  if  an  in- 
dividual feels  that  somehow  he  is  bemg 
discriminated  against  in  that  particular 
program. 

The  procedure  to  be  followed  to  de- 
termine whether  discrimination  exists  is 
Inadequate.    It  does  not  provide  the  de- 
fendant with  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  present  his  views  and  to  have  his  day 
in  court.    Only  a  semblance  of  a  hear- 
ing would  be  conducted -by  the  Federal 
agency.    If  the  agency  makes  a  finding 
that  in  the  program,  benefits  have  been 
denied  to  a  certain  Individual,  then  Im- 
mediately further  Federal  assistance  Is 
to  be  suspended.    Even  though  there  Is 
judicial  review  of  the  adverse  rulings  of 
the  agency,  the  recipient  will  in  most 
cases  already  be   irreparably  damaged. 
It  must  be  mentioned  that  here  is  an- 
other and  a  vital  Instance  In  which  a 
defendant  is  not  to  be  afforded  the  pro- 
tection of  a  jury  trial. 

Judicial  review  under  this  title  Is  sim- 
ilar to  that  In  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure  Act,   which   is   harsh   against   a 
defendant.    To  win.  he  must  prove  that 
the  decision  is  capricious  and  without 
substantial  evidence  to  support   it.     A 
Utlgant   only   obtains   a   review   of   the 
agency's    findings,    as    opposed    to    an 
original  judicial  proceeding  on  the  sub- 
stantive merits  of  his  case.    This  review 
Is  to  be  conducted  by  court  of  appeals, 
rather  than  by  the  district  court.    This 
would  be  contrary  to  standards  which 
would  insure  to  the  defendant  a  complete 
and  Impartial  trial.    The  court  of  ap- 
peals would  uphold  the  agency  ruling  if 
It  found  there  was  any  evidence  that  the 
defendant  did  discriminate.    That  would 
not  amount  to  the  weight  of  the  evidence 
or  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence.    The 
Admmistratlve  Procedure  Act  should.  In 
my  opinion,  not  be  applicable  In  this  sit- 
uation.   The  defendant  should  be  given 
every  chance  to  present  his  case  fully  in 
court 


The  number  of  Federal  aid  programs 
to  which  this  Utle  would  apply  Is  great. 
Incidentally,   the   list   had    not   been 
completed  when  these  remarks  were  pre- 
pared.   On  the  17th  of  February  for  In- 
stance, I  enumerated  a  total  of  $4  bil- 
lion which  I  thought  could  be  cut  from 
the  Presidents  budget;  and  much  of  that 
would    be    from    Federal    aid    programs 
which  have  not  yet  been  authorized.    Of 
course,  if  Congress  ever  authorized  them 
and  appropriated  for  them.  It  would  be 
possible  for  even  more  cuts  to  be  made; 
and  there  are  some  other  programs,  In- 
cluding some  big  ones,  which  have  not 
yet  been  included;  but  they  are  pending. 
Practically      every      department      or 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  able  to  withhold  funds  from  any  In- 
dividual  local  project,  or  local  program 
until    that   individual   or   project   con- 
formed to  the  flexible  standards  of  that 
agency.    The  standards  would  never  be 
the  same,  since  each  agency  would  make 
its  own  determination  as  to  what  be- 
havior constituted  discrimination.    Peo- 
ple would  have  no  idea  whether  their 
conduct  was  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act  or  not.    They  would  be  com- 
pelled to  act  m  accordance  with  this  act, 
or  else  lose  their  Federal  assistance;  but 
they  would  have  trouble  finding  out  how 
to  conform  to  the  act.    Discrimination  as 
defined  by  one  department  in  one  set  of 
circumstances  would  undoubtedly  be  dif- 
ferent from  that  as  defined  by  another 
department  for  a  different  program. 

The  principle  that  "what  the  Federal 
Government  subsidizes  it  can  control" 
would  mean  that  the  executive  branch 
would  be  able  to  suspend  or  terminate 
authorizations  of  the  legislative  branch. 
This  situation  should  not  be  allowed  to 

exist.  ,         .      ,  ^ 

I  should  like  to  list  a  number  of  exist- 
ing Federal  aid  programs  that  would  be 
embraced  by  this  section— in  order  to 
show  the  scope  of  its  coverage. 

Mr  HILL  Mr.  President,  at  this  point 
wlU  the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Yes.  If  it  under- 
stood that  in  doing  so,  I  shaU  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  fioor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,   it  Is  so  or- 
dered. .,     ,w    1 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.    Is  it  not  true  that  a  study 
of  the  debates  which  occurred   at  the 
Constitutional  Convention  In  Philadel- 
phia and  a  study  of  the  debates  which 
occurred  at  the  different  State  conven- 
tions which  were  called  to  decide  whether 
the  States  would  ratify  the  Convention 
show  clearly  that  the  delegates  at  those 
conventions  were  concerned  most  of  all 
about  making  sure  that  the  States  would 
retain    sufficient    authority?     In    other 
words,  the  delegates  knew,  from  reading 
history,  the   dangers  inherent   In   per- 
mitting authority  to  be  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  a  king  or  a  dictator  or— In  more 
modern  times— a  fuehrer,  and  so  forth. 
Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Certainly. 

At  that  time,  Virginia  was  the  largest 

State;    and    Virginia    then    had    more 

wealth  than  any  other  SUte  did ;  and  a 

citizen   of    Virginia— George   Washing- 


ton—was the  richest  man  In  this  coun- 
try •  and  without  Virginia,  a  union  could 
not'  have  been  formed.  So  Virginia  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  action  taken 
In  Philadelphia. 

Then  the  Constitution  was  considered 
by  the  Convention  at  Richmond.  I  am 
happy  and  proud  that  three  of  my  an- 
cestors served  In  the  Convention  in 
Richmond  In  1788.  Every  one  of  them 
voted  in  favor  of  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitution; but  they  were  concerned  about 
whether  the  new  government  would  M 
too  powerful.  George  Washington  said. 
"All  of  these  fears  are  exaggerated. 
However.  Patrick  Henry  said,  "No,  Gen- 
eral ;  even  though  we  have  great  respect 
for  you.  we  disagree." 

Then  James  Madison  said.  "AU  right; 
we  will  take  care  of  them  with  amend- 
ments "  One  of  the  amendments  which 
were  included  dealt  with  separation  of 
church  and  state  and  freedom  of  the 
press  and  freedom  of  petition;  those  pro- 
visions were  included  In  the  first  amend- 
ment. ^        *      ^    Alo 

However,  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama whether,  after  having  read  the  de- 
bates at  the  Virginia  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, he  remembers  that  the  real  is- 
sue there  turned  on  the  10th  amendment, 
on  the  question  of  whether  the  new 
government  would  really  be  one  of  lim- 
ited and  expressly  delegated  powers. 

Mr.  HILL.     Certainly. 

Mr   President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr  ROBERTSON.    I  yield.  If  It  la  un- 
derstood that  I  may  do  so  under  the  same 

conditions.  _,^,^  .„^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
Mr  HILL.    Is  It  not  true  that  but  for 
the  adoption  of  those  amendments,  par- 
ticularly the  10th  amendment,  the  Con- 
stitution never  would  have  been  ratified? 
Mr    ROBERTSON.      Certainly.     But 
even  so.  the  Constitution  came  withta 
nine  votes  of  being  rejected  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Convention.    Inasmuch  as  Virginia 
was  then  the  largest  and  the  most  power- 
ful State,  certainly,  it  is  clear  that  U 
Virginia  had  not  ratified  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  would  not  have  been  ratified  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  States    and  woiUd 
not  have  gone  into  effect ;  and  then  aU  the 
attempts  to  form  a  Federal  Government 
would  have  broken  down. 

So  the  Senator  from  Alabama  Is  cor- 
rect- We  would  not  have  had  any  Con- 
sUtutlon  If  all  the  States  that  ratified  the 
Constitution— not  merely  Virginia  but  all 
of  them;  New  York  and  North  Carolina 
were  as  Insistent  on  that  point  as  Vlr- 
Kinla— had  not  been  given  positive  a»- 
surance  that  as  soon  as  the  new  Congress 
should  meet,  amendments  would  be  oi- 
fered— 12  were  offered,  but  only  10  were 
adopted.    The  10th  amendment  was  the 
most  essential  of  all.    As  I  have  sa^d,  the 
10th  amendment  provided  that  all  pow- 
ers not  delegated  to  the  Central  Govern- 
ment or  denied  to  the  States  would  be 
reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  people 
thereof.    There  would  not  have  been  a 
Union  and  there  would  not  have  been  a 
Federal  Government  if  that  promise  had 
not  been  made  and  carried  out 

Mr  HILL.  Is  it  not  true  that  Charles 
Plnckney.  who  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
sUtutional  ConvenUon,  and  at  a  later 


date  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, rose  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentetlves  to  say  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  It  must  submit  those  10 
sunendments  and  agree  to  the  10  amend- 
ments because,  as  he  could  testify  as  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, it  was  on  that  basis  that  he  had  sub- 
mitted the  Constitution. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  That  was  the  same  Charles 
Plnckney  who  later,  when  Congress  had 
appropriated  $500  million  to  build  bases 
In  Morocco  and  our  Government  was  be- 
ing threatened  by  the  Barbary  pirates 
with  eviction  If  It  did  not  make  a  deal 
with  them,  said: 

Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for 
tribute.  ■« 

They  were  wise  m^n  In  that  day.  were 
they  not? 
Mr.  HILL.  They  were  wise  men. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  They  knew  how 
to  conduct  our  foreign  policy  and  how  to 
form  a  government  which  has  lasted 
longer  than  any  present  government  In 
the  world.  We  have  become  so  rich  that 
we  give  away  millions  of  dollars  to  all 
the  nations  in  the  world.  We  have  had 
the  highest  standard  of  living. 

We  have  heard  talk  about  the  poor 
Negroes.  They  have  many  more  auto- 
mobiles than  Russians  have.  There  is 
no  argument  about  It.  They  have  the 
greatest  freedom. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Alabama  think 
that  colored  people  have  freedom  In  Rus- 
sia?   Of  course  not.    All  of  them  who  go 
there  have  complained  that  they  have 
been  mistreated.    They  are  kicked  out. 
Consider  those  who  were  sent  from 
Ghana  to  Czechoslovakia  and  elsewhere. 
Mr.      HUMPHREY.    In      connection 
with  Friendship  University? 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Yes.    They  said: 
We  have  no  liberty  here  at  all.     We  are 
going  back  home. 


The  Communists  will  not  give  them 
liberty.  They  may  have  some  kind  of 
liberty,  but  not  the  kind  of  liberty  pre- 
scribed in  the  Virginia  bill  of  rights — 
life,  liberty,  and  the  right  to  possess  and 
enjoy  property. 

Dtiring  the  Revolutionary  War  Jef- 
ferson was  seeking  the  votes  of  the 
Socialists  In  Prance.  He  frankly  pulled 
the  wool  over  their  eyes  when  he  wrote. 
"All  men  are  created  equal." 

Abigail  Adams  read  that  statement. 
She  promptly  wrote  to  the  great  John 
Adams  and  said: 

John,  I  am  surprised  at  your  signing  a 
document  stating  that  all  men  are  created 
equal.    You  know  It  Is  not  true. 

He  replied: 

Db\h  Abigail:  Tou  do  not  understand  what 
we  meant.  All  we  meant  to  say  was  that 
all  men  are  bom  men  and  not  some  men  and 
some  whales. 

It  Is  absurd  to  say  that  all  men  are 
created  6  feet  2  Inches.  I  used  to  be  6 
feet  2  Vi  Inches,  but  I  settled  a  little  under 
the  pressure  of  heavy  debates  and  other 
burdens.  But  not  all  men  are  6  feet  2 
Inches.  Not  aU  men  weigh  185  pounds. 
Some  men  have  better  memories  than  I 
do.  Some  do  not  have  quite  as  good 
memories.  But  It  is  foolish  to  say  that  aU 
men  are  created  equal  m  every  respect. 


Among  other  respects,  they  do  not  all 
have  an  equal  amovmt  of  property. 

That  was  a  little  "fudgy  duddgy"  the 
great  Thomas  Jefferson  applied  to  In- 
fiuence  the  Socialists  In  France.  I  say 
that  with  aU  due  deference.  Perhaps 
we  would  not  have  won  the  war  without 
their  help;  for  had  not  Rochambeau  and 
Count  deGrasse  come  down  the  bay  and 
cut  off  Comwallls'  supply  lines,  we 
might  not  have  whipped  the  British. 
They  had  rim  out  of  both  food  and 
ammunition. 

Napoleon  said  that  an  army  travels 
on  Its  stomach.    That  is  correct.    If  an 
army  Is  not  fed,  it  will  not  fight.    The 
British  ran  out  of  food,  and  they  gave  up. 
Mr.  HART.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.   ROBERTSON.     I   jifilA. 
Mr.  HART.    I  have  almost  forgotten 
which  chapter  of  history  I  wanted  to  ask 
the  Senator  about,  since  the  Senator  has 
given    us    so    much.      What    did    Mr. 
Plnckney  say? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  When  the  Bar- 
bary pirates  were  sinking  our  merchant 
ships  off  the  coast  of  Moroccb.  we  were 
told  that  the  sinking  would  be  stopped 
If  we  would  pay  tribute  to  them.  It  was 
a  little  hush  money  or  something  like 
that.  Charles  Plnckney  Is  reported  to 
have  said: 

MUUons  for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  tor 
tribute. 

Mr.  HART.  Etoes  the  Senator  agree, 
then,  with  the  purpose  of  title  VI— the 
title  which  the  Senator  Is  now  discuss- 
ing— that,  "So  much  money  as  is  needed 
to  support  these  programs,  but  not  1  cent 
to  support  racial  discrimination"?  That 
is  what  Utle  VI  Is  directed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  do  not  know 
that  any  Federal  money  is  given  to 
support  racial  discrimination. 

Mr.  HART.  Then  we  should  cut  It  off 
when  we  find  It  being  practiced.  Does 
the  Senator  stgree? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  If  it  is  found  that 
racial  discrimination  is  deliberately 
practiced  by  someone  in  a  program  whkjh 
the  Federal  Government  is  financing; 


yes. 

Mr.  HART.    Very  well. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  But  how  would 
we  find  out?  By  the  ipse-dlxit  of  a  Fed- 
eral bureaucrat?  Does  the  Senator 
think  that  we  do  not  have  conditions 
such  as  those  described  by  John  Ran- 
dolph of  Roanoke  in  1825  when  he  was  In 
the  Senate?    He  said : 

A  bureaucrat's  mind  Is  like  the  Susque- 
hanna  Plats,  natvirally  poor  and  made  less 
fertile  by  cultivation.  Mever  has  abUlty  so 
far  below  mediocrity  been  so  richly  rewarded, 
not  since  Caligula's  horse  was  named  a 
consul. 

Mr.  HART.    Oh.  no. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Oh.  yes.  We  get 
no  court  trial  or  jury  trial. 

Mr.  HART.  I  believe  that  on  the  issue 
before  the  Senate  we  would  find  that 
Plnckney  has  given  us  a  good  slogan. 

Mr.  HTJMf»HREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First.  I  am  so 
sorry  that  I  was  not  able  to  be  present 
to  hear  the  Senator's  eloquent  address. 
I  compliment  him  on  being  the  Senate's 


great  historian.  He  truly  Is  a  marvelous 
historian.  He  brings  to  our  attention 
the  history  of  our  Nation  in  such  elo- 
quent and  dramatic  terms  that  it  makes 
one  wonder  why  I  did  not  do  better  In 
school  when  I  studied  history.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Virginia  should 
be  called  the  professor  of  the  depart- 
ment of  history  of  the  US.  Senate,  and 
be  given  all  the  perquisites  that  pertain 
thereto. 

Title  VI  of  the  bill  is  not  quite  the  vm- 
bellevable  chapter  that  he  has  painted 
it  to  be.  The  Chamber  of  Horrors  Is  not 
in  title  VI  or  m  any  other  title  of  the  bill. 

First,  that  particular  title  gives  assur- 
ance that  no  bureaucrat  can  make  the 
decision  of  cutting  off  funds.  For  ex- 
ample, the  bill  provides : 

Sac.  602.  Each  Federal  department  and 
agency  which  Is  empowered  to  extend  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  any  program  or 
activity,  by  way  of  grant,  loan,  or  contract 
other  than  a  contract  of  Insurance  or  guar- 
anty, shall  take  action  to  effectuate  the  pro- 
visions of  section  601  with  respect  to  such 
program  or  activity. 

It  goes  a  lltUe  further : 
Such  action  may  be  taken  by  or  p\irsuant  to 
rule,  regvilatlon,  or  order  of  general  appli- 
cability and  shall  be  consistent  with  achieve- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  the  statute  author- 
izing the  financial  assistance  In  connection 
with  which  the  action  Is  taken. 

That  Is  quite  significant.  I  know  cA 
no  other  bill  or  no  other  law  in  which  a 
department  is  authorised  to  promulgate 
rules  and  regulations  that  provide  that 
before  such  rules  and  regulations  can  go 
into  effect,  they  must  have  the  personal 
approval  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  bill  further  provides: 

Provided,  however.  That  no  such  action 
shall  be  taken  xmtU  the  department  or 
agency  concerned  has  advised  the  appropri- 
ate person  or  persons  of  the  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirement  and  has  deter- 
mined that  compliance  cannot  be  secured  by 
voluntary  means. 

So  again,  even  before  an  agency  can 
make  a  determination.  It  must  exercise 
volimtary  persuasion.  It  must  notify 
the  person  or  the  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  action  that  Is  contemplated. 

The  section  further  provides: 
In  the  case  of  any  action  terminating,  or 
refusing  to  grant  or  continue,  assistance 
because  of  failure  to  comply  with  a  require- 
ment Imposed  pursuant  to  this  section,  the 
head  of  the  Federal  department  or  agency 
shaU  file  with  the  Committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  having  legislative  Jurisdiction 
over  the  program  or  activity  Involved  a  full 
written  rej>ort  of  the  circumstances  and  the 
grounds  for  such  action.  No  such  ac- 
tion shall  become  effective  until  thirty  days 
have  eU^Med  after  the  fUlng  of  such  report. 


So.  no  bureaucrat  can  make  any  rule; 
only  the  President  of  the  United  States 
can.  Before  any  rule  can  be  promul- 
gated, the  aggrieved  parties  that  will  be 
affected  must  be  notified.  There  must 
also  be  the  use  of  voluntary  means. 
Then,  before  anything  can  be  done,  the 
committees  of  Congress  having  jurisdic- 
tion must  be  given  a  full  report,  and 
they  have  30  days,  if  need  be.  to  over- 
rule any  contemplated  rule. 

So  the  Senator  need  not  worry  about 
the  title  being  too  onerous. 
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Mr  ROBERTSON.  It  Is  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  objectionable  title  In  the  bill- 
We  are  not  worried  about  the  voting 
rights  provision.  We  do  not  deny  the 
right  to  vote  in  Virginia.  We  bebeve  in 
equal  rights.  But  the  equal  rights  go  to 
the  white  man  as  well  as  the  colored  man. 

Those  rights  shall  be  equal 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.     The    Senator    Is 

^°M?  ROBERTSON.  We  believe  that 
all  men  were  created  equal  and  that  they 
are  equal  In  the  sight  of  God.  When  It 
comes  to  Voting,  the  rights  are  equal. 
When  there  is  a  law  on  the  statute  books, 
all  our  citizens  have  an  equal  right  to 

benefit  from  It.  ,    ^  . 

I  am  told  that  more  people  have  vis- 
ited the  grave  of  President  Kennedy  than 
the  grave  of  any  President  we  have  ever 
had.    including    the    grave    of    George 
Washington  at  Mount  Vemon^^There 
has  been  a  great  outpouring.    President 
Kennedy  said  he  wanted  this  legislation, 
but  he  speclflcaUy  provided  that  this  title 
must  not  be  mandatory.    Yet  here  is  a 
bill  that  makes  it  mandatory.  ^ There  is 
no  protection  of  a  court.    No  Jury  trial 
is  provided  for.     The  Senator  said  the 
President  would  be  the  one  to  decide. 
It  Is  planned  to  build  1,700,000  houses. 
I  suppose  most  of  them  will  have  mort- 
Kages     They  will  be  either  PHA-lnsured 
mortgages.    Veterans'     Administration- 
guaranteed  mortgages,  bank  mortgages. 
or  savings  and  loan  mortgages.    They  aU 
have   Government   help.      If   any   man 
claims  that  his  application  for  a  mort- 
gage has  been  turned  down,  then  the 
President  must  review  the  enUre  mort- 
gage field. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  says  that 
I  should  not  be  uneasy.  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  wlU  be  1,700,000 
new  housing  starts,  with  mortgages  of 
all  kinds.  Mortgage  insurance  wlU  be 
involved.     The   President   will   have    to 

supervise  all  that 

Mr.  HUMPHREY      Mr.  President 

Mr  ROBERTSON.     Let  me  finish. 
Mr    HUMPHREY.     The  bUl  does  not 
cover  that  field.     It  Is  excluded. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  It  Is  Federal  aid. 
and  such  insurance  Is  certainly  covered. 
It  Is  also  covered  by  another  section  in 
the  bill.  What  the  President  has  already 
done  will  have  to  be  ratified,  and  when 
the  provisions  In  the  housing  bUl  and  in 
the  other  measure  are  added  together, 
control  Is  given  to  desegregate  any  house 
built  with  any  form  of  Insured  accounts 
or  mortgages.  The  deposit  Insurance  of 
all  the  financial  people  are  Involved. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  man  goes  to  a 
bank,  and  that  he  is  not  a  good  credit 
risk  The  bank  turns  down  his  applica- 
Uon  The  man  says.  'You  turned  me 
down  because  I  am  colored  or  because  of 
my  religion."  The  banker  says.  'No; 
we  turned  you  down  because  you  are  not 
credit  worthy."  That  man  makes  a 
claim.     He  can  have  his  hearing  without 

a  court  trial 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Let  me  finish.  He 
goes  to  the  President.  Let  me  give  the 
list  of  existing  Federal  aid  programs  that 
would  be  embraced  by  this  section,  in  or- 
der to  show  the  scope  of  Its  coverage: 
Agricultural  experiment  itatloos. 
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Colleges  for  agricultural  and  the  mechanic 

arts. 

Civil  defense. 

Highway  construction. 

Public  works  planning. 

The  school  lunch  program. 

Soil  conservation. 

Watershed  protection  and  flood  prevention. 

International  research  and  training. 

Agricultural      Trade      Development      and 

n'S^ra'tfve'  research  or  demonstration 
projecu  on  social  security  or  related  pro- 
grams. 

Child  welfare  services.  ..♦„,-. 

Surplus  property  disposition  and  utUlza- 

"  nnanclal  assistance  for  maintenance  and 
operations  of  schools  In   federally   affected 

*1J?tlonal  Defense  Education  Act  of  IftM. 

immunity    health    services,    particularly 
for  the  chronically  111  and  aged. 

H«pltal    and   medical    faclUtle.   re^arch 
and  demonstrations. 

That  refers  to  the  Hill-Burton  Act.  I 
believe.    I  continue  the  list : 

Health  research  facilities  construction. 

Water  treatment  works  construction. 

Old-age  assistance  and  medical  assistance 
for  the  aged. 

Aid  to  the  blind. 

How  much  else  could  the  President  do 
besides  supervising  aU  of  the  bureau- 
crats who  would  require  supervision? 
What  else  could  he  do?  I  have  given 
only  a  partial  list. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  say  most  re- 
spectfully that  If  he  is  that  busy,  per- 
hVps  he  would  not  have  time  to  sign 
each  of  these  orders,  and  the  Senator  s 
worries  would  be  over,  because  no  such 
ruling  or  order  shall  become  effective 
unUl  approved  by  the  President. 

I  say  most  respectfuUy  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  regard,  that  section  602  ex- 
cludes certain  types  of  activiUes.  It 
reads: 

Each     Federal     department     and     agency 
which   is   empowered   to  extend  '*deral   fi- 
nancial assistance  to  any  program  or  »<:"J» 
?y    by  way  of  grant,  loan,  or  contract  other 
than  a  contract  of  Uisurance  or  guaraatetn- 

So  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Is  ex- 

^  Mr  ROBERTSON.  The  debate  In  the 
House  showed  absolutely  and  positively 
that  It  was  included. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  say  most  re- 
spectfully to  my  beloved  friend  from 
Virginia  that  the  debate  in  the  House 
showed  expressly  that  it  was  excluded— 
unqualifiedly  excluded.  So  let  me  set 
the  Senator  right  on  that  one  aspect^ 
The  guarantees  or  insurance  plans  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  excluded. 
The  language  was  put  In  the  bill  because 
of  the  concern  which  has  been  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  It  has 
been  clarified. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Let  us  read  the 

opening  language: 

Notwithstanding  any  Inconsistent  proTl- 
slons  of  any  other  law.  no  person  In  the 
United  States  shall,  on  the  ground  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin,  be  excluded  from 
parUclpatlon  In.  be  denied  the  benefits  of. 
or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance 

Ntr.  HUMPHREY.     The  Senator  reads 
secUon  601  of  UUe  VI:  does  he  not? 


Mr  ROBERTSON.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  invite  the  Sen- 
ator to  read  secUon  602  of  tlUe  VI.  which 
applies  to  section  601.  Section  602 
reads: 

Each  Federal  department  and  agency 
which  U  empowered  to  extend  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  any  program  or  activity, 
by  way  of  grant,  loan,  or  contract  other 
than  a  contract  of  Insurance  or  guarantee, 
shall  take  action  to  effectuate  the  provi- 
sions of  section  601  with  respect  to  such 
program  or  activity. 

SecUon  602  refers  directly  to  section 
601  and  excludes  unequivocally  that 
part.  The  language  Is  "other  than  a 
contract  of  Insurance  or  guarantee. 

If  the  Senator   wants  to  Include  it, 

he  could  twist  my  arm.  ^  .   ,    j    „«♦ 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  certainly  do  not 

want  to  Include  It.  i,  «.   t 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.    That   Is   what   I 

thought.  .    ,   M       J 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  I  had  Inferred 
that  from  the  debate  In  the  House,  with- 
out reference  to  what  was  finally  put 
In    the    bill.    Apparently     the     House 

changed  It.  ,^      tt     —    AiA 

Mr     HUMPHREY.     The    House    did. 

That  Is  one  of  the  benefits  of  having  a 

debate  of  this  kind. 

Mr    ROBERTSON.     But  It  was  made 

mandatory.    The  Senator  does  not  deny 

that.  ^^        ,,      .. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.    WhereltappUes.lt 

Is  mandatory:  but  this  Is  an  exclusion 
that  was  written  in  an  amendment  of- 
fered on  the  fioor  of  the  House.  I  think 
it  Is  a  Justifiable  exclusion.  I  say  most 
respectfully  that  I  caruiot  imagine  that 
any  President  who  loves  this  country, 
who  wants  to  see  these  programs  work, 
would  hastily  and  arbitrarily,  without 
the  most  careful  consideration,  apply  this 
kind  of  measure.  We  do  not  want  to  de- 
stroy programs.  What  we  seek  to  do  Is 
to  bring  about  nondiscrimination  In 
these  programs. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Will  the  Senator 
permit  me  to  quote  an  Englishman.  Lord 
Acton,  without  being  disrespectful  to  any 
one.  including  the  President? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Lord  Acton  said 
"Power  corrupts." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
quoting  correctly. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Lord  Acton  also 
said:  "And  absolute  power  absolutely 
corrupts." 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr  ROBERTSON.  Why  should  we 
give  unprecedented  power  to  the  bureau- 
crats to  fix  a  standard  for  what  would 
be  discrimination?  Will  the  Senator  tell 
me  why  that  Is  mandatory  and  carries  an 
unprecedented  grant  of  power  by  the 
President  for  their  protection? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Before  that  kind  of 
ruling  could  go  Into  effect,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  the  President  must  personally 
approve.  The  parties  affected  must  be 
notified  and  voluntary  means  used  to 
seek  compliance.  Committees  of  Cori- 
gress  that  have  Jurisdiction  must  be  noti- 
fied In  order  for  the  regulation  or  the 
rule  to  be  filed.  The  committee  must 
wait  30  days.  Then,  finally,  there  is 
Judicial  review  before  any  of  these- 


view  comes  under  the  powers  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Act.  AU  right.  Then  one 
must  prove  whether  the  action  was  arbi- 
trary or  capricious.  There  Is  really  no 
evidence  to  sustain  It.  If  some  evidence 
Is  found  to  the  effect  that  It  was  not 
capricious. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  the  Senator  knows. 
I  am  a  Philadelphia  lawyer.  I  may  not 
be  a  very  good  one 


Mr  ROBERTSON.    The  Senator  from 
MinnesoU  is  not  a  lawyer.    Judicial  re- 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  Is  a 
very  good  one. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  was  many  years 
ago.  There  U  the  same  judicial  review 
that  there  Is  in  any  case  under  the  Ad- 
ministrative Act.  and  in  my  opinion  that 
Is  pretty  good  judicial  review. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  is  harsh  on  a 
man  If  he  does  not  get  a  trial  de  novo. 
He  does  not  get  It  on  the  merits.  If 
there  Is  any  review,  he  has  the  burden  of 
showing  an  almost  Impossible  situation. 
What  could  the  Senator  do  If  someone 
caUed  him  a  baldfaced  liar  in  a  news- 
paper? I>oes  the  Senator  believe  he 
could  get  a  Judgment?  As  the  Supreme 
Court  said.  How  could  the  Senator 
prove  It? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  a  Ubel  suit  pend- 
ing now  against  the  RepubUcan  chair- 
man of  Northumberland  County  for  cer- 
tain things  he  said  in  1962  about  my 
being  a  Communist,  and  I  expect  to  be 
able  to  prove  maUce. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  beUeve.  ordi- 
narily, if  a  man  would  call  the  Senator 
a  Communist,  It  would  be  prima  fade, 
because  he  did  not  love  him  very  much. 
The  Senator  does  not  have  the  Judg- 
ment yet.  ^„   ^^ 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  HILL.  If  section  601  on  page  25 
be  the  law  of  the  land,  why  would  not 
this  supposed  exemption  apropos  con- 
tracts or  Insurance  or  guarantees  be  un- 
der the  14th  amendment?  It  would 
be.  would  It  mt? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  would  not  be. 
The  bUl  originally  covered  banks.  That 
is  my  field. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Not  when  it  finally 

passed. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  would  not  doubt 
that  the  attacks  I  have  repeatedly  made 
since  earUer  this  year  upon  that  phase  of 
the  bUl  caused  its  elimination.  Frankly. 
I  was  unaware  that  that  action  had  been 
taken. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  beUeve  the  Sena- 
tor Is  correct.  I  talked  with  the  Senator 
earlier  today;  and  as  I  told  him  today,  he 
Is  so  persuasive  that  he  does  move  Con- 
gress. His  record  In  the  field  of  State 
legislation  Is  exemplary.  The  Senator's 
argument  relating  to  Insurance  and  to 
these  guarantees  has  had  a  great  effect, 
there  Is  no  doubt  about  that.  That  Is 
why  we  wUl  debate  the  blU. 

I  say  most  respectfully  that  this  ex- 
clusion Is  not  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment, because  the  14th  amendment  says 
that  no  State  shall  deny  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  certain  rights.  The  Con- 
gress Is  making  what  I  consider  to  be.  and 
what  I  am  sure  learned  lawyers  consider 


to  be,  a  legitimate  limitation  upon  the 
application  of  section  601  of  this  par- 
ticular bUl. 

I  wUl  not  Interrupt  the  Senator  too 
much,  but  sections  602  and  603  were 
added  as  amendments  because  there  were 
those  who  feared  that  section  601  would 
be  prematurely  or  harshly  applied,  so  a 
substantial  number  of  limitations  have 
been  placed  in  this  section. 

When  I  was  asked.  "Would  the  Sena- 
tor compromise  on  legislation?"  I  said. 
"No."  because  the  bUl  before  us  repre- 
sents a  negotiated  understanding  in  the 
other  body.  It  represents  many  compro- 
mises. Title  VI  of  section  601  exempU- 
fies  what  I  have  been  talking  about, 
which  I  should  say  was  the  declared  pub- 
lic policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Section  602  builds  in 
three  llmitetlons.  Section  603  adds  an 
additional  limitation.  And  it  is  not 
merely  normal  judicial  review  as  pro- 
viding for  other  departments,  but  an 
add  tlonal  judicial  review. 

This  title  wiU  be  debated  at  length 
later.  At  this  point  In  the  debate  It 
would  be  well  to  dispose  of  some  of  the 
misunderstandings  which  have  already 
been  corrected. 

I  have  heard  certain  statements  about 
ttle  VIII.  I  was  rather  shocked,  some 
weeks  back,  when  I  heard  certain  things 
about  title  VII.  However,  in  debating  in 
committee,  what  did  Members  of  the 
House  do?  They  amended  title  VII.  so 
title  vn  today  Is  entirely  different  than 
It  was  portrayed  to  us  some  weeks  ago, 
and  the  fears  that  people  had  then  were 
taken  care  of  In  the  House  debate  on  It. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  agreed  that  voting  rights 
should  be  fuUy  protected.  Do  I  under- 
stand correctly  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  believes  that  title  I  is  a  portion 
of  the  bill  he  could  readily  accept? 
B4r.  ROBERTSON.    I  certainly  could 

not. 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.     What   does   the 
Senator  from  Virginia  find  wrong  with 

UUe  I?  ^    ,^ 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  discussed  It, 
when  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  was 
not  in  the  Chamber.  I  made  many  objec- 
tions, but  the  hour  Is  quite  late  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  repeat  those  objections: 
but  I  shall  discuss  them  later. 

I  could  not  agree  to  title  I.  but  I  say 
that  we  in  Virginia,  if  we  had  to  live 
under  any  of  this  iniquitous  program, 
could  live  under  title  I,  because  we  do 
not  discriminate  against  anyone.     We 
do  not  anticipate  snooping  members  of 
the  Commission,  or  frwn  the  office  of 
the   Attorney   General,   who   would   be 
running     around     harassing    everyone, 
claiming    that    they    are   preventing    a 
colored  man  from  voting.    We  do  not  do 
that  in  Virginia.    We  let  everyone  vote. 
Under  the  registration  laws  In  this  State 
we  love,  each  citizen  signs  his  name,  and 
that  is  about  all.    There  are  some  colored 
people  who  vote  in  Virginia  now.  many 
of  them  never  considered  contributing 
the  dollar  and  a  half  to  the  Federal 
school  program  for  educating  children. 
The  doUar  and  a  half  for  the  pubUc 
schools,  taken  from  the  poU  tax,  was  too 
much  to  pay  for  the  privUege  of  voting, 
and  they  would  not  pay  the  poU  tax. 


Now  we  are  going  to  repeal  the  poU  tax 
and  have  200,000  Federal  officials  elected. 
That  would  be  a  new  thing.  They  are 
coming  in,  and  perhaps  400.000  more 
wiU  vote  In  Virginia:  but  when  they  reg- 
ister, they  sign  only  their  names.  They 
are  not  permitted  to  do  that  now  In  the 
State  of  New  York.  One  must  register. 
That  disqualifies  New  York  City  alone. 
There  are  more  people  there  who  do  not 
quaUfy  than  are  disquaUfied  by  the  poU 
tax  in  Virginia,  but  that  is  merely  a 
Uttle  side  issue. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield, 
provided  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
fioor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  dis- 
cuss this  matter  with  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  wUl  not  lose 
his  right  to  the  fioor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  given  a  very  good  explana- 
tion of  the  voting  procedures  In  his  State. 
He  has  stated  quite  frankly  and  fairly 
that  he  does  not  beUeve  there  should  be 
two  sets  of  standards,  one  for  white  and 
one  for  colored.  That  Is  exactly  what 
we  seek  to  do  In  title  I. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  should  apply  to 
aU  functions  of  government.  There 
should  not  be  two  standards  In  govern- 
ment. When  we  get  Into  private 
property,  that  is  something  else. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  another 
area  of  discussion,  and  on  that  there  is 
an  honest  difference  of  opinion.  When 
we  think  of  voting  and  the  use  of  pubUc 
funds,  and  about  public  accommoda- 
tions— that  Is,  pubUc  faculties  Uke  parks 
and  schools,  which  are  public,  and  paid 
for  by  the  public — I  am  sure  the  Senator 
agrees  with  me  that  no  discrimination 
should  apply. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    That  is  correct. 
They  should  be  separate  but  eqiial. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  Is  the  point. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.    That  Is  aU  that 
the  law  requires. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Court  has 
stricken  down  that  doctrine,  as  recently 
as  in  the  HUl-Burton  cases. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  the  Constitution  against  It. 

So  far  as  segregation  of  playgroimds 
and  parks  and  schools  Is  concerned,  that 
question  has  been  settled  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  the  decision  of  1954 
and  In  other  decisions.  The  Court  has 
ruled  that  when  the  State  provides  the 
faculties,  and  the  pubUc  pays  for  them, 
they  must  be  open  to  all. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Open  to  aU.  The 
Senator  froth  Virginia  Is  a  very  en- 
lightened gentleman.  I  have  the  feel- 
ing that  a  little  later  In  the  debate  we 
may  be  able  to  send  him  one  of  our 
newsletters. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  received  one  this 
morning.  However,  I  was  told  that  I  re- 
ceived it  by  mistake. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  will 
receive  one  tomorrow,  deUvered  in  per- 
son by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  with 
my  greetings. 
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Mr  ROBERTSON  This  Is  one  of  the 
moat  dangerous  bUls  that  has  ever  come 
S?ore  the  Senate.  It  ought  to  be  sent 
to  committee,  so  that  the  public  may 
learn  what  is  contained  in  it. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission felt  that  this  ntle  would  work  as 
alever  to  force  desegregatiori  in  the 
Southern  States.    But  it  can  plainly  ^ 

seen  that  federally  •^d^K^^^^itifte^ 
sectors  of  the  country  will  be  a««:ted. 
Highway  construcUon  projects,  social  se- 
ruritv  programs.  chUd  welfare  agencies. 
a^wellM  countless  other  helpful  proj- 
"ts  will  be  terminated  in  all  SUtes  o 
the  union,  if  one  individual  Insists  that 
he  has  been  discriminated  against  by 
someone  who  may  in  some  way  be  con- 
nected with  that  project.  Section  601  is 
unfair,  unwise,  and  unworkable. 

This  title  is  another  example  of  tne 
ever-growing  centralized  Oovw^J^ej^^ 
Washington.  As  the  powers  of  the  State 
and  local  governments  become  weaker 
aSd  le^  effective,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment gains  more  and  more  power  and  in- 
fluence, our  system  of  federaUsm.  with 
airgovernments.  Federal.  State,  and  lo- 
cal   functioning    within    their    proper 

spheres.  Is  rapidly  be<^o°^.^«  *  ^^'^f  °' 
the  past.  This  system  is  being  Jeop- 
ardized by  the  Federal  Government 
SS^ting  itself  into  countless  area^ 
which  traditionally  have  been  handled 
by  the  States. 

Title  VI  is  probably  the  most  offen- 
sive title  in  this  bill.     I  strongly  urge 

its  deletion. 

TiTLX  vn 
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Title  vn.  or  FEPC.  is  similar  to  other 
titSs  m  thU  bill  since  the  Federal  Gov- 
emSent  wUl  again  be  exerting  unneces- 
sary authority  over  the  American  peo- 
Sr  This  title  provides  that  there  shal 
be  opportunity  for  employment  without 
discrimination  on  account  o/  race  color. 
reUglon.  sex.  or  naUonal  origin.    Cover- 
age  is  extended  to   all  employers   who 
have  25  or  more  employees  and  whose 
business  affects  Interstate  commerce,  ajna 
to  all  labor  unions  with  25  or  more  mem- 
bers and  to  any  employment  wency.    We 
can  easily  comprehend  the  vast  scope  of 
this  proposed  secUon  when  we  consider 
that  practically  every  small  business  of 
any  consequence  in  America  will  be  sub- 
ject to  this  title.     Both  formal  and  in- 
formal  remedial  procedures  are  available 
to  the  Federal  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  to  accomplish  ce- 
slred  results  In  employment. 

The  various  sections  outline  in  detail 
what  acts  of  omission  and  commission  In 
employment   practices   amount   to   dis- 
crimination.   Failure  to  hire  an  employee 
on  account  of  his  race  will  subjectan  em- 
ployer to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Employ- 
ment Commission.    The  employer  must 
also  provide  equal  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment,  and  equal  chances  for 
advancement.    I  find  It  hard  to  see  how 
anyone  will  be  able  to  tell  when  such  U- 
legal  practices  have  occurred  and  when 
an  employer  is  exercising  his  legitimate 
prerogative  to  hire  and  fire  to  promote 
the  best  Interest  of  his  private  business. 
There  is  no  accurate  way  to  measure  the 
subjective  Intentions  of  an  employer.    He 
may  not  be  prejudiced  at  all.  and  yet  if  he 
dismisses  a  woman,  or  a  member  of  any 


minority  race,  color,  or  creed  for  the  mc«t 
proper  reason,  surely  he  wlU  hear 
charges  of  ••discrimination  JJ  the 
South  many  companies  employ  only  col- 
ored truck  drivers  and  telephone  compa- 
nies  employ  only  women  operators.  But 
Snder  this  bill,  how  Ulegal  those  present 
standards  of  employment  wlU  be. 

Title  vn  is  based  on  two  consUtutlonai 
grounds:  .D  the  interstate  commerce 
clause:  '2)  the  privileges  and  Immunities 
clause.  Neither  of  these,  when  analyzed, 
support  such  a  contention. 

Even  President  Kennedy  would  not  ask 
for  this  title,  because  he  knew  he  could 
not  get  cloture  or  such  a  Provision. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Biir.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  ,  _.  ,^    _^fK  »h* 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  I  yield,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr    CLARK.     Does  the  Senator   ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  a  far  more  rigor- 
ous FEPC  bill  than  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  bill  we  are  discussing  was 
reported  from  the  committee  headed  by 
his  very  dear  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  Hill],  by  a  vote  of  12  to 
3   about  6  weeks  ago.  evidencing  on  the 
part  of  that  committee  that,  by  a  vot« 
of  4  to  1.  a  much  more  rigorous  FEPC 
bin  than  the  one  we  are  talking  about 
should  be  passed  by  the  Senate? 

I  know  that  the  Senator  always  says  he 
wishes  to  foUow  committee  recommenda- 
tions, and  that  he  does  not  like  to  vote 
against  a  committee.    If  we  brought  up 
that  blU.  I  am  sure  he  would  go  along 
with  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Mr  ROBERTSON.     I  beUeve  the  Sen- 
ator has  misquoted  the  Senator  from 
Virginia.    He  beUeves  in  giving  the  public 
an  opportunity  to  testify  before  a  com- 
mittee.    The  Senator  from  Virginia  by 
no  means  goes  along  with  all  comrnlttee 
recommendations.     If  I  were  to  do  so. 
I   would   vote   for   area   redevelopment, 
public  housing,  and  all  the  other  labor 
laws  that  are  reported  by  the  committee^ 
I  believe  the  committee  ought  to  study 
the   bill.     That  does  not  mean  that  i 
would  be  in  favor  of  everything  that  the 
committee  might  report.  ««^,^. 

The  concept  of  interstate  commerce 
cannot  be  extended  to  hold  that  "affect- 
ing' interstote  commerce  can  mean  that 
a  small  employer  with  25  employees  can 
actually  have  an  appreciable  effect  on 
commerce.  . 

The  advocates  of  this  bill  also  seek  to 
justify  this  title  on  the  privileges  and 
immunities  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment    This  amendment  cannot  be  prop- 
erly invoked  since  no  State  statute  or 
action  is  Involved,  and  also  because  the 
right  to  employment  is  not  the  kind  oi 
privilege  of  Immunity  that  Is  protected 
by  the  14th  amendment.    The  privileges 
and  immuniUes  clause  is  not  applicable 
in   cases   where  only   individual   action. 
such  as  a  smaU  employers  operations, 
are  concerned  and  where  the  arm  of  the 
State  plays  no  part  In  the  business. 

The  passage  of  this  title  will  be  a 
severe  blow  to  the  free  enterprise  system 
which  has  helped  make  America  great. 
An  employer  will  not  be  free  to  make 
selections  as  to  Individuals  he  prefers  to 
hire  This  title  suggests  that  hirmg 
should  be  done  on  some  percentage  basis 


in  order  that  racial  imbalance  will  *>« 
overcome.    It  is  contemplated   by   this 
title  that  the  percentage  of  colored  and 
white  populaUon  in  a  community  shall 
be  in  similar  percentages  in  every  busi- 
ness establishment  that  employs  over  25 
persons.    Thus,  if  there  were  10.000  col- 
ored persons  in  a  city  and  15.000  whites, 
an  employer  with  25  employees  would,  in 
order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance,  be 
required   to  have   10  colored   personnel 
and  15  white.    And  if  by  chance  Umt 
employer  had  20  colored  employees,  he 
would  have  to  fire  10  of  them  in  order  to 
rectify   the   situaUon.     Of   course,   this 
works  the  other  way  around  where  whites 
would  be  fired.    The  ImpracUcaUty  and 
unworkabinty  of  this  tlUe  seem  self- 
evident.  .  .     ^      .,, 

Mr  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President.  wlU 

the  Senator  yield?  _.  w  *w 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  I  yield,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr    HUMPHREY.     The  bill  does  not 
require  that  at  all.     If  it  did.  I  would 
vote  against  it.    I  say  most  respectfully 
to  my  good  friend  from  Virginia  that 
title  vn  would  not  have  any  affect  for 
at  least  a  year.     That  Is  the  first  point. 
It  applies  only  to  those  with  100  or  more 
employees.    In  the  second  year  it  would 
apply  to  75  or  more  employees.    In  the 
third  year  It  would  apply  to  50  or  more 
employees.     In  the  fourth  year  It  would 
apply  to  25  or  more  employees.    Actually 
that  Is  the  fifth  year,  because  In  the  first 
year  It  would  not  apply.     Furthermore, 
voluntary   compliance   procedures  must 
be  used.    There  Is  no  percentage  quoU. 
Mr    ROBERTSON.     Did  the  Senator 
ever  hear  about  the  camel  that  got  Into 
the  tent?     Did  the  camel  come  aU  the 
way  into  the  tent  the  first  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  have  heard  that 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  That  is  an  old 
maxim.  In  other  words,  let  us  start  by 
getting  in  a  little  way  first. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  am  asking  the 
senator  not  to  put  up  his  own  tent  and 
then  bring  in  his  own  tra  ned  earned 
The  senator  is  putting  up  his  own  little 
tent  and  bringing  in  his  camel.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  tent  and  there 
is  no  camel.  Also.  Mr.  President  there 
is  no  magic.  We  are  saying  that  under 
he  co^erce  clause  of  the  Constitution 
there  shaU  be  a  program  of  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Is  there  anything 
m  the  woodpile?  „  «^. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    No:  there  Is  not. 
neither  is  there  a  chipmunk.    The  biU 
iTLn  given  the  Virginia  treatment. 
It  means  that  it  has  had  reftoed  legis- 
lative processing.  j. »„♦.«- 
Mr    ROBERTSON     I  am  indicating 
not  what  I  know  would  be  done  but  what 
could  be  done.    Why  vote  for  something 
that  could  be  done  if  it  is  going  to  be 
wrong  should  it  be  done? 
Now   I  must   hurry   along   with   my 

''^^ther  objectionable  ffa^^'^  °' ^^ 
title  is  the  broad  power  that  is  ^ven  to 
the  Employment  Commission  to  Investi- 
gate and  probe  into  the  private  affairs 
of  businesses  and  labor  unions^  The 
Commission  wUl  possess  an  almost  auto- 
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cratlc  power  to  Inspect  the  records,  ques- 
tion employers  and  employees,  and  then 
coerce  compliance  with  what  they  de- 
cide will  be  in  the  best  Interests  of  equal 
opportunity.  The  small  organization 
will  be  harassed  and  worried  to  no  end. 
It  is  another  intrusion  into  the  sanctity 
of  private  business. 

The  Employment  Commission  is  an- 
other Government  agency  that  the  tax- 
payers must  support.  The  cost  for  ad- 
ministering this  title  is  substantial.  It 
Is  not  to  exceed  $2,500,000  for  the  first 
year,  and  not  to  exceed  $10  million  for 
such  purpose  during  the  second  year 
after  its  enactment.  This  shows  the 
extent  of  policing  employers,  labor  un- 
ions, and  employment  agencies  that  Is 
planned  by  the  administration.  It  will 
be  a  tremendous  operation  with  high- 
salaried  Commissioners  who  have  al- 
most unlimited  powers  to  delve  into  local 
problems  not  rightly  within  their  juris- 
diction. 

Title  vn  for  all  the  reasons  stated 
above  should  not  be  a  part  of  this  legis- 
lation. It  carmot  be  sustained  constitu- 
tionally by  either  the  commerce  or  the 
privileges  and  immunities  clauses  and 
would  be  an  unwarranted  invasion  of 
private  enterprise  and  private  property 

rights. 

-  mxi  vin 

Section  801  provides  in  part  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  promptly 
conduct  a  survey  to  compile  registration 
and  vot'ng  sUtlstlcs  in  such  geographic 
areas  as  may  be  recommended  by  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

Here  again  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  is  brought  into  the  picture  and 
given  the  right  to  recommend  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  that  surveys  be 
taken  in  certain  areas.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  as  to  the  areas  where  this 
Commission  will  suggest  that  surveys  be 
made.  In  the  interest  of  fairness  to  all 
concerned,  it  would  appear  that  if  such 
a  survey  must  be  made,  then  it  should  be 
done  throughout  the  United  States, 
rather  than  be  confined  to  certain  areas. 
It  should  not  be  directed  at  the  Southern 
SUtes  in  particular,  but  should  be  na- 
tional in  scope.  If  discrimination  does 
exist  in  voting  registrations,  we  should 
be  aware  of  instances  of  this  illegal  con- 
duct in  any  and  all  States. 

I  fall  to  see  how  the  taking  of  a  census 
will  help  the  situation  to  an  appreciable 
degree.  It  Is  another  device  by  which 
the  Commission  may  harass  the  local 
activities  of  persons  and  intimidate  them 
to  conform  to  Federal  standards. 

Title  vm  should  be  stricken  from  this 
bill  since  It  Is  but  another  intrusion  of 
the  Central  Government  that  will  serve 
no  useful  purpose  other  than  depriving 
the  mdivldual  and  his  State  government 
of  essential  freedoms. 

rmjE  IX 
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This  title  Is  by  far  the  shortest  In  the 
bill,  but  its  consequences  are  as  far 
reaching  as  many  of  the  other  portions 
that  have  been  discussed  earlier.  Since 
it  la  purely  a  procedural  section,  it  has 
not  received  the  publicity  that  has  been 
accorded  other  sections.  It  Is  now  time 
that  the  drastic  effect  of  this  proposal 
on  our  State  court  systems  be  brought 
Into  focus.    This  title  has  the  effect  of 


divesting  State  courts  of  their  rightful 
jurisdiction  in  civil  rights  cases  where  a 
defendant  is  being  prosecuted  for  viola- 
tions of  State  or  local  laws.  The  pro- 
ceedings would  be  tied  up  indefinitely 
on  appeal  in  the  Federal  circuit  court 
of  appeals. 

The  Federal  code  provides  for  the  re- 
moval of  certain  causes  of  action  from 
the  State  courts  to  the  Federal  courts. 
One  of  these  permit  the  removal  of  cases 
wherein  the  laws  of  a  State  deny  to  a 
defendant  being  prosecuted  In  the  State 
courts  his  civil  rights. 

The  process  of  removal  of  a  proceed- 
ing from  the  State  court  to  the  Federal 
district  court  is  a  relatively  simple  proce- 
dure  requiring   inlUally   only    10   days. 
Under  existing  statute,  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court  then  considers  the  case  and 
makes  a  determination  as  to  whether  it 
has  jurisdiction.    If  it  finds  that  it  does 
not.  then  it  remands  the  case  to  the  State 
court   from   which   it  originated.     The 
Federal  courts  have  for  many  years  In- 
terpreted this  statute  to  mean  that  no 
order  remanding  a  case  from  the  Fed- 
eral court  back  to  the  State  court  can 
be  reviewed  by  appeal.    The  effect  of  the 
new  proposed  title  allows  the  defendant 
to  appeal  the  remand  order  to  the  Fed- 
eral Court  of  Appeals.    The  final  result 
is  that  the  litigation  will  be  tied  up  for 
2  or  3  years  until  the  Federal  court  of 
ap(>eals  finally  hears  the  case.    Even  If 
the  case  in  the  first  instance  Involved  no 
denial  of  an  individual  in  the  State  courts 
of  his  civil  rights,  still  the  State  courts 
will  be  divested  of  their  rightful  juris- 
diction for  an  indeterminable  length  of 
time. 

The  obvious  purpose  of  this  proposed 
amendment  to  the  statute  permitting  ap- 
peals from  remand  orders  is  simply  to 
impede  the  processes  of  justice  in  the 
State  courts.     Local  police  authorities 
would  be  powerless  to  cope  with  lawless 
elements  rampant  in  the  towns  and  cities. 
There  would  be  no  criminal  law  by  which 
violators  of  local  laws  could  be  prose- 
cuted.   Immediately  upon  being  charged 
with  the  violation  of  a  local  law,  a  de- 
fendant would  remove  his  case  to  the 
Federal  district  court,  and  upon  receiv- 
ing an  adverse  ruling  there,  appeal  his 
remand  order  to  the  Federal  Court  of 
Appeals.    Thereafter,  no  process  of  any 
kind  could  be  issued  from  the  State  court, 
no  depositions  could  be  taken,  no  wit- 
nesses need  appear,  and  all  process  must 
be  susr>ended. 

This  proposed  title  might  well  have 
said  that  no  State  court  shall  have  juris- 
diction in  civil  rights  cases.  At  least 
then  the  proponents  of  this  act  would 
have  made  clear  to  all  the  drastic  sweep 
of  this  provision. 

To  this  time,  there  has  always  been  a 
harmonious  juxtaposition  and  a  proper 
balance  between  the  State  and  Federal 
courts.  Our  dual  system  of  courts  has 
weathered  the  test  of  time.  It  Is  not 
fitting  that  this  delicate  balance  should 
be  upset  in  favor  of  Federal  courts  by 
this  Congress.  The  efficacy  of  the  State 
courts  should  not  be  placed  in  jeopardy 
by  this  amendment  to  Federal  statute. 
This  amendment  Is  a  serious  challenge 
to  the  very  foundation  that  has  made 
our  judicial  system  the  best  and  fairest 
In  the  world.    This  attack  upon  it  is  un- 


warranted and  urmecessary  and  should 
be  stopped  here  and  now  before  It  gains 
momentum.  Both  systems  of  courts — 
State  and  Federal — must  cooperate  with 
each  other,  each  within  Its  proper 
sphere,  as  has  been  done  for  over  200 
years,  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  high 
standards  of  excellence  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice. 

Title  IX  in  fact  is  a  studied  insult  to 
the  U.S.  district  judges  in  America  and 
to  the  judiciaries  of  every  State  in  the 
Union.  It  shows  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  little  or  no  confidence  in 
these  men  to  exercise  judgment  and  in- 
tegrity in  civil  rights  cases.  There  is  a 
Federal  presumption  that  these  judges 
will  be  prejudiced  in  every  civil  rights 
case  before  them  and  that  they  will  be 
unable  to  render  an  equitable  decree. 

I  have  found  no  good  title  in  the  bill. 
I,  therrfore.  recommend  that  we  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert,  in  lieu  thereof,  that  It  is  the  de- 
clared Intention  of  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  recognize  the  sanctity  of  his 
oath  to  support  and  defend  the  Consti- 
tution. ^    ,  ,, 
Mr   HILL.    Mr.  President,  I  compU- 
ment  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  on  his 
most  eloquent  and  able  address  this  eve- 
ning.   He  has  spoken  in  the  great  tradi- 
tion of  his  State  of  Virginia,  which  has 
given  to  our  country  so  many  of  her 
noblest  and  greatest  sons.    He  is  worthy 
of  the  great  heritage    of  his  State  as 
he  spoke  to  us  today. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  very  much.  I 
have  already  referred  to  the  Uttle  flag 
of  our  Confederacy  which  I  have  In  my 
lapel  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  first  Capital  of  the  Confederacy  was 
in  the  great  State  of  Alabama.  I  have 
for  that  State  the  warmest  affection, 
because  my  wife's  grandfather  was  a 
professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  In  a  girl  s 
school  in  that  State,  and  my  wife'* 
mother  was  bom  in' Alabama.  We  have 
always  kept  up  that  interest.  I  have 
always  rejoiced  In  the  fact  that  first 
in  the  House  and  later  in  the  Senate 
I  have  been  privileged  to  have  the  f  rier.d- 
ship  and  help  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  who  represents 
what  I  think  Is  the  best  tradition  of  it» 

Old  South.  „       .      *    «. 

Mr  HILL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Virginia.  He  Is  always  generous.  I  in- 
sure him  that  I  am  Indeed  proud  to  datm 
his  friendship.  He  has  been  a  wonder- 
ful friend.  ^    ,^     *    t 

Mr    HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President.  I 
would  not  want  this  day  to  come  to  a 
conclusion    without    conunending    the 
Senator  from  Virginia  not  only  for  his 
eloquence  and  his  great  knowledge  of 
history  and  law,  but  also  for  his  won- 
derful, gracious,  gentlemarUy  quaUties, 
and  his  consideration  of  us  at  all  times. 
The   distinguished    Senator    from    Vir- 
ginia came  to  me  a  moment  ago  and 
presented  to  me  this  Uttle  flag  of  the 
Confederacy.     It  Is  a  flag  that  repre- 
sents bravery  and  courage  and  the  con- 
viction   of    which    the    Senator    spoke 
earlier  today.   The  speech  of  the  Senator 
reminded   me   of   the   First   Minnesota 
Regiment  at  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  told  the  Senator 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  men  from 
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Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  wheji  Grant 
finally  came  down  into  Virginia,  we 
would  have  won.  but  they  formerly  be- 
longed to  Virginia.    We  could  not  whip 

^^Mx  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  article 
published  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of 
Sunday.  March  8.  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer.  Mar. 
8. 19«41 
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Tkn  Most  Common  Objbctions  to  Rights 

BILL  AM  ANSWXKID  BT  U.S.  EXPaT 

(By  Jeromes.  Cahlll) 
Washington.  March  7.— On  the  eve  of  the 
opening  of  the  great  debate  on  clvU  rlghta  In 
the  senate,  a  survey  by  the  Inquirer  has  re- 
vealed  gaping  holes  In  public  understanding 
of  how  the  proposed  law  would  wor^ 

Many  citizens  writing  to  Capitol  Hill  In 
opposition  to  the  bill  appear  to  have  swal- 
lowed extremist  propaganda  that  the  meas- 
ure would  create  a  Federal  dictatorship  and 
would  destroy  traditional  American  free- 
doms. 

ILL  INFOEMED 

Others  seem  111  Informed  on  precisely  what 
activities  the  bill  proposes  to  cover,  and  how 
the  bUl  proposes  to  enforce  the  goal  °[ 
equal  treatment  for  every  citizen,  without 
reaard  to  race,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

To  dispel  the  fog  and  get  at  the  facts,  a 
llat  of  10  most  commonly  expressed  objec- 
tions to  the  bin  was  compiled  from  letters 
received  by  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark.  Demo- 
crat of  Pennsylvania,  since  the  legislation 
passed  the  House  on  February  10  and  was 
sent  to  the  Senate. 

A  Justice  Department  expert  was  asked  to 
comment  on   the  objections. 

Here  are  the  objections  and  the  experts 

replies.  . 

Objection :  The  bill  would  permit  a  danger- 
ous unprecedented  concentration  of  power 
In  the  Federal  Government  In  Washington. 

Of  all  fears  over  the  measure,  this  one  re- 
curs most  often  and  In  the  most  extreme, 
almost  hysterical  language.  A  Jonestown. 
Pa  man  wrote  In  a  mimeographed  letter 
"If' Congress  passes  the  civil  rlghU  bill  In 
anything  like  Its  present  form,  the  U.S.  At- 
torney General  becomes  a  dictator  with  prac- 
tically unlimited  powers.  His  Inspectors 
(Gestapo)  can  pry  Into  everything  through- 
out the  American  countryside." 

Reply  The  measure  actually  Is  a  reason- 
able quite  moderate  proposal,  designed  to 
meet  only  the  most  serious  and  pressing 
Injustices.  _ 

Representative  William  M.  McCttlloch 
Republican,  of  Ohio,  who  managed  the  bill 
for  the  Republicans  In  the  Hoxise.  empha- 
sized Its  moderate  approach.  Rather  than 
giving  the  Attorney  General  wide  powers.  It 
carefully  spells  out  his  authority.  The  power 
to  Issue  enforcement  orders  on  public  ac- 
commodations, employment,  and  voting  U 
limited  to  Federal  Judges. 

Voluntary  compliance,  rather  than  com- 
pulsion, is  stressed.  Where  State  civil  rights 
laws  exist,  as  In  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  and  are  being  effectively  adminis- 
tered, the  Federal  Government  will  not  step 
In. 

Objection:  Every  businessman  and  pro- 
fessional man,  large  or  small,  would  be  re- 
quired to  serve  Negroes. 

•This  (bill)  might  affect  the  freedom  of 
Individuals  who  wish  to  hire  help,  sell  or  buy 
property,  or  engage  In  a  public  service.  Any 
individual  then  would  be  susceptible  to  being 
accused  of  practicing  some  form  of  discrim- 
ination by  anyone  he  reJecU."  writes  a 
woman  from  Mill  Run.  P»- 


Reply:  This  Is  a  considerable  exaggeration 
AS  a  general  rule,  doctors,  lawyers,  real  estat^ 
men  and  other  professionals  are  not  covered 
?y  the  bill:  nor%s  a  general  rule^e  small 
retail  stores,  beauty  parlors,  barber  shops^ 
private  clubs,  bars,  and  nightclubs;  nor  are 
small  owner-occupied  lodging  houses  of  five 
or  fewer  rooms.  ^„».i. 

Expresfily  covered  are  hotels  and  motels, 
restaurants  lunch  counters,  soda  founUlns. 
and  other  places  dealing  mainly  In  food  eaten 
on  the  premises:  theaters,  sports  arenas^and 
other  places  of  exhibition  or  ""J"""'"^'- 
and    retail   stores   containing   public    lunch 

'^sJ^vlce  establishments  like  beauty  parlors 
and  barber  shops  come  ^nder  the  bill  when 
located  m  a  covered  establishment  like  a 
hotel.  The  same  Is  true  for  bars  and  night- 
clubs except  that  coverage  also  would  extend 
to  them  If  they  offered  entertainment  mov- 
ing m  interstate  commerce  or  If  they  dealt 

primarily  in  food.  ^..,„r,»H  t^ 

The  bill  also  has  a  prov'islon  designed  to 
encourage  Southern  States  and  cities  to  re- 
peal existing  segregation  laws.  The  provl- 
ITon  would  bring  under  the  law  any  buslnws 
or  profession  where  segregation  Is  required 

^^-rSti  features  of  the  bill  would  have  little 
effect  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  both 
of  which  have  public  accommodations  Uws 
considerably  broader  than  the  P'OP^^  f^" 
eral  statute  Both  States  laws  Include 
taverns  In  their  coverage,  for  example^ 

Where  such  State  or  local  laws  exist,  the 
bill  requires  the  Justice  Department  In  all 
but  exceptional  cases  to  refer  complalnU  to 
local  authorities  and.  on  request,  must  allow 
them  reasonable  time  to  act  on  their  own 

initiative.  ^.v-r 

Objection:  A  restaurant  operator  or  other 
businessman  covered  by  the  law  would  be 
unable  to  turn  away  a  patron  for  any  reason, 
and  would  be  subject  to  Immediate  fine  or 
Jail  sentence  If  he  attempted  to  do  eo^ 

"(The   proprietor)    would   not   be  able  to 
refuse  a  room  to  anyone  regardless  of  race, 
social    status,    morals    or    what    have    you 
write  a  man  from  Searcy.  Ark.,  who  Identi- 
fied   himself    as    a    registered    Pennsylvania 

Democrat.  ^       „         ♦„ 

Reply  An  establishment  could  refuse  to 
serve  anyone  on  reasonable  grounds  other 
than  race,  religion,  or  national  origin.  For 
example,  a  restaurant  could  turn  away  cus- 
tomers  who  were  disorderly,  drunk,  unkempt 
or  in  the  proprietor's  opinion,  unable  to 
pay.  A  motel  could  refuse  to  admit  a  patron 
who  was  not  carrying  luggage 

The  public  accommodations  section  does 
not  impose  crUnlnal  penalties,  such  as  ffnes 
or  prison  sentences,  upon  violators,  nor  can 
an  aggrieved  person  sue  for  damages  Cases 
alleging  discrimination  mxist  be  presented  to 
a  Federal  Judge,  who  must  require  the  com- 
plaining party  to  prove  his  charge.  If  the 
ludge  decides  a  violation  has  occurred,  he 
issues  an  order  requiring  the  discrimination 
to  end.  but  Imposing  no  penalties.  If  the 
proprietor  refuses  to  comply  with  the  order 
only  then  U  he  subject  to  contempt  of  court 
sanctions. 

Objection:  The  law  would  empower  Fea- 
eral  "Inspectors"  to  require  employers  to  hire 
by  race.  White  people  would  be  fired  to 
make  room  for  Negroes.  Seniority  fights 
would  be  destroyed.  "I  wish  to  express  my 
strong  opposition  to  article  7  of  the  civil 
rights  bin  which  sUtes  that  a  new  Govern- 
ment agency  be  created  to  force  business- 
men to  employ  by  race."  writes  a  man  from 
Texas. 

Reply:  The  bill  requires  no  such  thing. 
The  five-member  Bqual  Imployment  Oppor- 
tvmlty  Commission  that  would  be  created 
would  have  no  powers  to  order  anything.  It 
can  seek  voluntary  compliance  with  the  ob- 
jective of  nondlBCTlmlnatlon  in  hiring 

If  compliance  Is  not  forthcoming,  the 
Commission  may  take  lU  case  to  a  Federal 


Judge,  leaving  It  to  him  to  decide  If  a  viola- 
tion did  In  fact  Uke  place  and  what  the 
remedy  should  be.  The  bill  would  not  au- 
thorlze  anyone  to  order  hiring  or  firing  to 
achieve  racial  or  religious  balance.  An  em- 
ployer will  remain  wholly  free  to  hire  on  the 
basis  of  his  needs  and  of  the  Job  candidate  s 
qualifications.  What  Is  prohibited  Is  the 
refusal  to  hire  someone  because  of  race  or 
religion.  Similarly,  the  law  will  have  no 
effect  on  union  seniority  rights. 

Objection:  The  Federal  Government  could 
require  school  districts  to  transfer  pupils 
from  one  school  to  another  to  achieve  racial 
balance.  Federal  control  of  textbook  selec- 
tion and  classroom  curriculum  would  be 
authorized. 

Reply :  The  blU  speclflcany  withholds  from 
the  U  S  Education  Commissioner  the  au- 
thority to  transfer  pupils  from  one  school  to 
another  "to  overcome  racial  Imbalance."  It 
authorizes  him  to  provide  technical  and  fi- 
nancial aid  to  school  districts  working  out 
desegregation  plans,  but  granU  him  no 
coercive  powers.  He  can  help  only  when  re- 
quested, and  the  district  Is  under  no  com- 
pulsion to  accept  his  advice. 

Objection:  The  bUl  would  "Impair"  a  per- 
son's right  to  rent  or  sell  his  home. 

"I  am  against  the  bni  because  I  am  against 
forced  Integration  of  neighborhoods."  says 
a  printed  card  mailed  by  a  Fort  Washington. 
Pa  man.  The  card  was  signed  by  an  or- 
ganization calling  Itself  the  National  Com- 
mlttee  for  Majority  Rights  of  Cambridge. 
Md.  . 

Reply:  This  fear  apparently  is  derived 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  title  6  of  the 
bill,  which  provides  that  Federal  tax  dollars 
paid  by  aU  of  us  must  not  be  used  to  sup- 
port or  encourage  discrimination,  or  to  with- 
hold Federal  benefits  from  a  person  because 
of  his  race.  The  section  authorizes  a  Fed- 
eral agency  to  suspend  financial  assUtance 
to  State  or  local  bodies  using  the  aid  In  a 
discriminatory  way. 

FHA  and  GI  mortgage  guarantees,  as  weU 
as  veterans  life  Insurance  and  other  'con- 
tracU  of  Insurance  or  guarantee,"  are  ex- 
pressly excluded   from  coverage. 

Objection:  Under  title  6,  all  Federal  aid 
to  a  State.  Including  welfare  payments,  sur- 
plus food,  and  so  forth,  would  be  cut  off 
If  any  community  discriminated. 

"This  act  will  recognize  not  more  than  10 
percent  of  civil  rlghU."  asserts  a  man  from 
Bethlehem,  Pa.     "The  balance  or  approxi- 
mately 90  percent  wUl  be  extending  Federal 
power     The  worst  sufferers  wUl  be  Negroes." 
Reply     ThU  Is  nonsense.     The  purpose  of 
the   title  is  to  end   discrimination,   not  to 
penalize  Innocent  persons.     School  "eg^ega- 
«on  in  one  community  would  not  le*d  to  a 
cutoff  of  an  Federal  highway  aid  to  a  State, 
for  example.     Furthermore,  an  agency  can- 
not cut  off  aid  until  an  attempt  to  obtain 
voluntary  compliance  has  been  made,  a  hear- 
ing  has  been  held,  a  full  written  report  has 
been   submitted   to  Congress  and  a   30-day 
waiting  period  thereafter  has  elapsed.    More- 
over, any  cutoff  of  funds  U  subject  to  court 
review.  .  . 

ObJecUon:  Passage  of  the  Wll  wlU  lead  to 
a   vast   amount  of   litigation   and   frivolous 

lawsulU.  ^,  ...  ,_ 

A  multiplicity  of  cases  by  "disgruntled  In- 
digents, paupers,  and  subversive  would  rt- 
svnt  "and  these  new  bureaucrats  will  Insti- 
tute' and  impose  on  the  American  P«ople  a 
pince  reign  ^terror."  writes  one  southern 
correspondent. 

Reply:  The  bill  Is  carefully  drawn  to  avoid 
ovrSlJdenlng  the  courts,  ^nf"  ^«/Jf. 
employment  section,  for  example,  a  fun  13- 
month  grace  period  Is  allowed  before  the  law 
SLme.  effective,  and  Initially  It  win  apply 
only  to  employers  and  unions  with  100  or 
more  employee,  or  members.  Coverage  of 
firms  with  75.  50,  and  35  employees  win 
foUow  in  1-year  stages  thereafter. 


One  purpose  of  this  gradual  application  of 
the  section  Is  to  avoid  a  rash  of  complalnU 
and  to  give  employers  an  opportunity  to  set 
up  procedures  for  complying  with  the  law. 
Moreover,  under  the  section  the  Commission 
18  free  not  to  seek  court  action  If  It  believes 
the  issue  Is  not  sufBclently  Important.  An 
aggrieved  person  who  wanU  to  sue  on  his 
own  wUl  not  be  able  to  do  so  unless  he  ob- 
tains the  written  permission  of  at  least  one 
Commissioner. 

SlmUarly.  under  the  pubUc  accommoda- 
tions section,  the  Attorney  General  U  not 
required  to  fUe  a  suit  for  compliance.  He  U 
free  not  to  act  If  he  determines  a  lawsuit 
would  not  materially  further  the  purposes 
of  the  act.  An  aggrieved  Individual  would 
be  free  to  sue  on  his  own.  but  If  he  lost  he 
could  be  required  to  pay  the  court  costs  and 
attorney's  fee  of  the  establishment  he  ac- 
cused.   _. 

Objection :  The  law  would  permit  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  teke  over  local  election 
machinery,  and  gives  the  Attorney  General 
power  to  help  favored  candidates  by  reg- 
istering voters  Just  prior  to  an  election. 

Reply:  The  bill  gives  no  power  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  or  the  Attorney  General 
to  register  anyone.  Existing  law  Is  un- 
changed: the  courts,  and  not  the  Justice  De- 
partment or  the  Attorney  General,  are  em- 
powered after  examining  the  facts  to  register 
voters.  lUegally  denied  the  right  to  vote.  In 
Federal  elections.  The  bni  under  considera- 
tion simply  seeks  to  prohibit  some  of  the 
devices  used  In  the  South  to  deny  Negroes 
the  right  to  vote. 

Objection:  The  bUl  would  create  a  vast 
new  Federal  bureaucracy.  Passage  of  the 
bill  "would  blanket  the  country  with  Fed- 
eral agents  and  snoopers."  wrote  one  citizen. 
Reply:  Best  estimates  at  present  are  that 
the  bUl  would  result  In  an  average  annual 
employment  of  380  permanent  staff  people 
over  a  5-year  period.  This  Is  less  than  3 
percent  of  the  number  of  Federal  wM-kers 
presently  employed  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  NASA 
has  an  annual  budget  of  over  $5  blUlon; 
The  cost  of  administering  the  civil  rights 
bUl,  In  contrast.  Is  estimated  at  less  than  116 
mlUlon  a  year. 


Pdoul  RnotTS  Strsm 
James  Louis  RobertKjn.  of  Nelaraska.  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  for  a  term  of  14  year* 
from  February  1.  1964. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12, 1964 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.Bemard  Braskamp, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

John  8 :  12 :/  am  the  light  of  the  world; 
he  that  foOoweth  Me  shaU  not  woalk  in 
darkness,  but  shaU  have  the  light  of  Ufe. 
Almighty  God,  our  Father,  who  art 
high  and  holy,  we  rejoice  that  Thou  hast 
respect  unto  the  lowly  and  art  mindful 
that  human  life  is  often  so  fragile  and 
fleeting,  and  so  tangled  and  turbulent. 
We  earnestly  beseech  Thee  to  defend  us 
against  those  besieging  vanities  and  those 
rude  cynicisms  of  the  world  which  are 
seeking  to  undermine  our  character  and 
corrupt  that  finer  spirit  with  which  we 
have  been  endowed  when  Thou  didst  cre- 
ate man  in  Thine  own  image. 

Grant  that  in  all  the  days  of  our  life 
we  may  bear  testimony  to  Thy  divine 
image  and  may  our  life  be  invested  with 
a  dignity  and  a  worth  which  has  endur- 
ing sanctity  and  eternal  significance. 

May  we  be  numbered  among  those  who 
are  aspiring  and  struggling  to  achieve 
the  better  and  nobler  life,  and  following 
with  a  passionate  and  persistent  fidelity 
those  ways  which  Thou  hast  marked  out 
for  us.  ^,        . 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 

Lord.    Amen. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  I^;>eaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent.      -        

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlonan  from 
Iowa  makes  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Evidently,  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  wrdered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  f  aUed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

[RoU  Mo.  66] 

Bass  Duncan  Pepper 

Battln  Green.  Greg.  Powell 

Bonner  OrUBths  Bains 

Brademas  Hoffman  Bobots,  Ala. 

Brown.  CWlf .  Kee  St  Germain 

Burton.  Calif.  King,  Calif.  8t.  On«e 

CeUer  Martin,  Nebr.  Scott 

Clausen,  Math  las  Sbeppard 

Don  H.  May  Shipley 

Davis,  Tenn.  Meader  Short 

Denton  Nelsen  WUson. 

Dowdy  0"Brlen,  lU.  Cbarles  H. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  3M 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous,  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day last,  when  the  vote  was  taken  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill  HJl.  8070,  relating  to 
the  establishment  of  a  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission,  I  was  absent.  Had 
I  been  present  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


RECESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  51  minutes  pjn.),  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
March  13.  1964,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINA-nON 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  March  12  (legislative  day  of 
March  9) ,  1964; 

In  thx  Navt 

Anthony  A.  Mitchell.  U.S.  Navy,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  c<Mn- 
mander  In  the  Navy  while  serving  as  leader 
of  the  UB.  Navy  Band. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Presiding  OfBcer  of  the  Sen- 
ate, pursuant  to  Public  Law  115.  78th 
Congress,  entitled  "an  act  to  provide  for 
the  disposal  of  certain  records  of  the 
U.S.  Government,"  had  appointed  Mr. 
Johnston  and  Mr.  Carlson  njembers  of 
the  joint  select  committee  6n  the  part 
of  the  Senate  for  the  disposition  of  ex- 
ecutive papers  referred  to  in  the  report 
of  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States 
numbered  64-11. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  12  (legislative  day  of 
March  9).  1964: 

SBCuxrriM  and  Exchange  Oommissiow 
Hugh  F.  Owens,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a  m«n- 
ber  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Conmils- 
slon  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
June  5. 1966. 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  APPROPRI- 
ATION BELL,  1965 
Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  I^?eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  have  xmtil  midnight 
tomorrow  night  to  file  a  privUeged  re- 
port on  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies  appropriation  bill 

for  1965.  ^^  _^.       ^ 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    genUeman    from 

Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(Mr.  HARRISON  reserved  all  points 
of  order  on  the  bill.) 


MODERNIZATION  OF  FEDERAL 
SALARY  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HH.  8988)  to  ad- 
just the  rates  of  basic  compensation  of 
certain  officers  and  employees  In  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THX  OOMMT^ra  OF  THX  WHOLS 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  HJl.  8986,  with 
Mr.  HoLiriKLD  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  on  yesterday,  the  furtho" 
reading  of  title  I  was  dispensed  with 
and  title  I  is  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  genUeman 
fnnn  Tennessee  [Mr.  MukkayI. 

AMXNOMENT   OITIBRXD   BT   ME.   MXJEEAT 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute to  title  I  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mueeat:  On 
page  one  strike  out  line  3  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  Une  12  on  page  35  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  therecrf  the  foUowlng:  "That 
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thU  Act  may  be  cited  as  the    Government 
Employees  Salary  Reform  Act  of  19«4". 
•Tm^  I— riDnui,  kmrlotibs  aAtA«T  stbtkms 
"Short  title 
"Sec.  101.  ThU  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
■TMeral  Employees  Salary  Act  of  19«4' 


"Classification  Act  employees 
"Stc    103.   (a)    Section  603ib)  of  the  Clas- 
slftcatlon  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (76  Stat. 
843;   6  U5.C.   1113(b)).  Is  amended  to  read 

as  follows:  ^  ^    .     ._  ♦>,- 

•••(b)  The  compensation  schedule  for  the 
General  Schedule  shall  be  as  follows: 


"  'Orade 


09-1-. 

OS-2 

OS-4 

03-5 

OS-* 

08-7 

08-8 

Oa-tt 

08-10 

GS-ll 

QS-12 • 

OS-13- ■ 

OS-14 • 

08~l*-  --•--•--••-■■■■"■' 

OS-16 

08-17 

OS-18 


"  •?«•  annum  fates  and  steps 


tS,38S 

8.080 
4.  COB 
4.480 
S.0OO 
\S06 
0.080 
0.030 
7,210 
7,»(0 
8.5M 
10.200 
12,078 
14,170 
10,400 
18,S>6 
21,448 
24,800 


n.800 

3,800 
4.140 
4,090 
8.108 
8.0BO 
0.280 
0.880 
7.488 
8.110 
8.848 
10.S8f 
12.490 
14.000 
17.080 
10.800 
22.100 


88.018 
3.080 

4.rs 

4.780 
8.330 
8,878 
0,480 
7.070 
7.700 
8.380 
0.140 
10. 010 
12.018 
18.180 
17.000 
20.248 
22.045 


13.730 
4.088 
4.410 
4.03O 
5.408 
0,000 
0.080 
7.200 
7.048 
8,080 
0.435 
11,205 
13.338 
15.040 
18,170 
20.000 
23.008 


83.845 
4.180 
4.548 
8.080 
8.00O 
6,345 
0.880 
7.810 
8,100 
8.a»> 
0.730 
11.020 
13.788 
10,130 
18.740 
21.555 
24.445 


83.000 
4.306 
4.080 
5.230 
5.826 
0,430 
7.060 
7.730 
8.435 
0.100 

laoso 

11.078 
14. 175 
10.020 
10.310 
22.210 


84.075 
4.430 
4.815 
^380 
8.000 
0.615 
7,280 
7,060 
8.080 
0,4«0 
10,320 
12.330 
14.505 

17,  no 

10.880 
23,808 


KIOO 
4.585 

4.060 

5.S30 

6.155 

6.800 

7.450 

8.170 

8.025 

0.730 

10.015 

12.685 

15.015 

17.600 

20.450 

23,520 


84.306 
4.080 
8,088 
8,080 
0.320 
0,086 
7.660 
8.300 
0.170 
10.000 
10. 010 
13.040 
15.435 
18.000 
21.020 
24,175 


10 


84.420 
4.805 
8.220 
5.830 
^485 
7,170 
7,850 
8,010 
0.415 

io.ro 

11.205 
13.305 
15.855 
18.580 
21.500 


"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsecUon  (d) 
of  i^ctlon  504  of  the  Federal  Salary  Reform 
Act  of  19«2.  the  rates  of  basic  compensation  of 
oncer,  and  employees  to  whom  the  compen- 
sation schedule  set  forth  In  «^«»«:"°°,  <*>  °! 
t^ls  section  applies  shall  be;'^;,"'^^^ -Si^^^S 
as  of   the  eflecUve  date  of  thU  section,  as 

°"m*  If  the  officer  or  employee  Is  receiving 
basic  compensation  immediately  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  thU  section  at  one  of  toe 
rates  of  a  grade  In  the  General  Schedule 
of  the  Classincatlon  Act  of  1949.  as  amended 
he  shall  receive  a  rate  of  basic  compensation 
at  the  corresponding  rate  In  effect  on  and 
after  such  date. 

"(3)  If  the  officer  or  employee  Is  receiving 
basic  compensation  ImmedUtely  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  at  a  rate  be- 
tween two  rate,  of  a  grade  In  the  General 
Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949 
as  amended,  he  shall  receive  a  rate  of  basic 
compensation  at  the  higher  of  the  two  cor- 
responding rates  In  effect  on  and  after  such 

date.  .   .    _ 

"(3)  If  the  officer  or  employee  Is  receiving 
basic  compensaUon  immediately  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  secUon  at  a  rate  In  ex- 
cess of  the  maximum  rate  for  his  grade,  he 
shall  receive  (A)  the  maximum  rate  for  his 
Krade  In  the  new  schedule,  or  (B)  hU  existing 
ViXt  of  basic  compensation  If  such  existing 
rate  U  higher. 

•'(4)   If  the  officer  or  employee.  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion  U  receiving,  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4) 
of   section   2(b)    of    the   Federal    Employees 
Salary  Increase  Act  of  1966.  an  existing  ag- 
gtremite  rate  of  compensation  determined  un- 
der section  208(b)   of  the  Act  of  September 
1    1954  (68  Stat,  nil:  Public  Law  763.  Eighty- 
third  Congress) .  plus  the  amount  of  the  In- 
crease provided  by  section  2  of  the  Federal 
Employees  Salary  Increase  Act  of  1966.  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Federal  Employees  Salary  In- 
crease Act  of  1958.  by  section  112  of  the  ^- 
eral  Employees  Salary  Increase  Act  of  1W». 
and  by  section  603  of  the  Federal  Salary  Re- 
form Act  of  1963.  he  shall  receive  an  aggre- 
gate rate  of  compensation  equal  to  the  sum 
of    (A)    hU  existing  aggregate  rate  of  com- 
pensaUon   determined    under    such    section 
20e(b)   of  the  Act  of  September  1.  1984.  (B) 
the  amount  of  the  Increase  provided  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Federal  Employees  Salary  In- 
crease  Act  of    1968.   by   section    112   of    the 
IncTMM  provided  by  section  2  of  the  Fed- 
eral Xn^iloyees  Salary  Increase  Act  of  1958. 


(D)  the  amount  of  the  Increase  provided  by 
section  112  of  the  Federal  Employees  Salaxy 
Increase  Act  of  1960.  (E)   the  amount  of  the 
increases  in  schedule  I  and  schedule  II  pro- 
vided by   section  602  of  the  Federal  Salary 
Reform  Act  of  1963.  and  (F)  the  amount  of 
the  increase  made  by  this  section  In  the  max- 
imum rate  of  his  grade,  until  (1)   he  leaves 
his  position,  or  (11)  he  is  entlUed  to  receive 
affgregate  compensation  at  a  higher  rate  by 
reMon  of  the  operation  of  thU  Act  or  any 
other  provision  of  law;  but,  when  such  posi- 
tion becomes  vacant,  the  aggregate  rate  or 
compensation  of  any  subsequent  appointee 
thereto   shall   be   fixed    In   accordance    with 
applicable    provisions    of    law.      Subject    to 
clauses  (1)   and  (11)  of  the  Immediately  pre- 
ceding   sentence     of    this     paragraph,     the 
amount  of  the  Increase  provided  by  this  sec- 
tion  shall   be   held   and   considered   for   the 
purpose    of   section   208(b)    of  such   Act  of 
September   1.   1964.   to  constitute  a   part  of 
the  exUUng  rate  of  compensation  of  such 

employee.  

"(8)  If  the  officer  or  employee  U  in  a  posi- 
tion in  grade  16  or  17  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule of  the  Classincatlon  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  to  which  he  was  promoted  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  hU  flrat  pay  period 
beginning  on  or  after  January  1.  1964.  and 
If  he  holds  such  position,  or  another  poeitlon 
m  the  same  grade,  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  section,  his  rate  of  basic  compensation 
shall  be  adjusted,  as  of  such  effective  date, 
to  that  rate  of  basic  compensation  to  which 
he  would  have  been  entitled  If  the  oompen- 
saUon  srtiedule  In  subsection  (a)  of  thU 
section  had  been  in  effect  on  the  date  of  his 
promotion. 

••S»c  103.  (a)  SecUon  801  of  the  Clas- 
slflcatlon  Act  of  1949  (6  V3.C.  USD.  relat- 
ing to  new  appointments.  U  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  ..   „  w- 

••  SBC  801.  All  new  appointments  shall  be 
made  at  the  minimum  rate  of  the  appropri- 
ate grade,  except  that  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Conunlsslon 
which  provide  for  such  considerations  as  the 
candidate's  exlsUng  salary,  unusually  high 
or  unique  qualifications,  or  a  special  need 
o*  the  Government  for  hU  services,  the  head 
of  any  department  may  appoint  Individuals 
to  poalUons  m  grade  13  and  above  of  the 
General  Schedule  at  such  rate  or  rates  above 
the  minimum  r«.te  of  the  appropriate  grade 
as  the  Commission  may  authoclae  for  thU 
purpoa*.'. 


'•(b)  SecUon  1108  of  the  ClasslflcaUon  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended  (8  U5.C.  1071.  note  and 
1082.  note) .  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'•  'Sk:    1108.  The  provisions  at  seoUon  607, 
Utle  VII.  and  tiUe  Vin  of  thU  Act  shall  not 
apply   to  professional   engineering  positions 
primarily  concerned  with  research  and  devel- 
opment  and    professional   positions   In   the 
phyrtcal  and  natural  sciences  and  medicine 
placed  in  grades  16.  17.  and  18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(b)   or  subsection   (J)   of  secUon  505  of  this 
Act     The  President  or  an  agency  or  agencies 
that    he   designates   shall    issue    regulations 
governing   the   rate    of    basic   compensation 
within  the  grade  to  be  received  by  any  officer 
or  employee  occupying,  appointed  to.  or  pro- 
moted to.  such  a  posltton  and.  In  the  case 
of  reduction  in  grade,  may  issue  regulations 
governing  retention  of  the  rate  to  which  the 
officer  or  employee  was  entitled  Immediately 
before  reduction.' 

"(c)  Section  605(b)  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (6  U5.C.  1105(b) ). 
relating  to  the  limitation  on  numbers  cA 
positions  in  grades  16,  17.  and  18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  of  such  Act,  U  amended  by 
striking  out  'which  may  be  placed  In  stich 
grades'  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ', 
examiner  positions  under  secUon  11  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  (60  Stat.  244: 
5  use.  1010).  and  poeltlons  placed  under 
this  Act  pursuant  to  section  309  of  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964,  which  may 
be  placed  In  such  grades". 

"(d)  Section  604(d)  (3)  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployee* Pay  Act  of  1945.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
944(c)(3)).  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•••(3)  All  rates  shall  be  computed  to  the 
nearest  cent,  counting  one-half  cent  and 
over  as  a  whole  cent.". 


"Postal  field  service  employees 
••Sxc.  104.  Section  1  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  such  section  and  Ineert- 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  fol- 
lowing : 

revenue    unit"    means    that    amount 

of  revenue  of  a  poet  office  from  mail  and 
specUl  service  transactions  which  Is  equal 
to  the  average  sum  of  postal  rates  and  fees 
received  by  the  Department  during  the  fis- 
cal year  for  1.000  pieces  of  originating  mall 
and  special  service  transactions  determined 
m  accordance  with  section  2331   of  this  W- 

"Sxc.   106    Section  702  of  title  39.  United 
States    Code,    is    amended    to    read    as    fol- 
lows: 
"  •!  703.  Classes  of  post  offices 

•••(a)  Effective  at  the  beginning  of  each 
nscal  year  the  Postmaster  General  shall  di- 
vide post  offices  Into  four  classes  on  the 
baals  of  the  revenue  units  of  each  office  for 
the  second  preceding  fiscal  year.  He  shall 
place  in  the  first  class  those  post  offices  hav- 
ing 950  or  more  revenue  units.  He  shall 
place  in  the  second  class  those  post  offices 
having  190  or  more  revenue  unlU.  but  less 
than  960  revenue  units.  He  shall  place  in 
the  third  class  those  post  offices  having  36 
or  more  revenue  units,  but  less  than  190 
revenue  units.  He  shall  place  In  the  fourth 
class  those  poet  offices  having  less  than  36 
revenue  units. 

"•(b)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  ex- 
clude from  the  revenue  credited  to  a  post 
office  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  money 
received  at  that  office  for— 

"'(1)  setting  meters  for  patrons  beyond 
the  area  served  by  the  office  unleas  author- 
ized by  the  Department: 

"(2)  stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  and 
postal  cards  sold  in  large  or  unusual  quan- 
tltiea  to  be  used  In  maUlng  matter  at  other 
offices;  and 


•"(3)  stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  and 
postal  cards  sold  for  mailing  matter  diverted 
from  other  offices  and  mailing  of  matter  so 
diverted  without  stamps  affixed. 

"•(c)  Whenever  unusual  conditions  prevail 
at  a  poat  office  of  the  fourth  clasa,  the  Post- 
master General  may  advance  such  office  to 
the  appropriate  class  based  on  his  estimate  of 
the  number  of  revenue  units  which  the  office 
wlU  have  during  the  succeeding  twelve 
months.  Any  office  so  advanced  need  not 
be  relegated  to  a  lower  class  before  the  end 
of  the  second  fiscal  year  after  the  advance- 
ment At  that  time,  the  office  shall  be  as- 
signed to  the  apt>ropnate  class  in  accordance 
with  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion.'. ,^   „  .^_. 

"Ssc  106.  Section  704  of  title  89.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  'of  the 
first  second,  or  third  class'  appearing  there- 
in, and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '(other  than 
one  for  which  the  postmaster  furnishes  quar- 
ters, equipment,  and  fixtures  on  an  allowance 

basis)'. 

"8K  107.  Subsection  (b)  (1)  of  section  3102 
of  titie  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

•'•(1)  for  post  offices  at  which  the  post- 
master does  not  furnish  quarters  on  an  al- 
lowance basis:'. 

••Sxc.  108.  (a)  Section  3601  of  Utle  89. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  'jy— 

'•(1)  deleting  from  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  the  following:  •standard  posi- 
tions of  postmaster  in  a  fovirth  class  office 
and  rural  carrier'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of 'standard  position  of  rural  carrier";  and 
"(3)  Inserting  a  new  subsection  (c)  follow- 
ing subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

'"(c)  As  of  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion   the   Postmaster   General   shall    deter- 
mine and  adjxist  the  rankings  of  aU  positions 
for  which  the  nimiber   of   annual   revenue 
units  of  a  post  office  or  its  class  U  a  relevant 
factor  of  the  ranking,  using  the  revenue  units 
oi  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and 
the   class   of  the  office  as  of  July   1.   1964. 
Thereafter  the  Postmaster  General  shall  de- 
termine and.  effective  at  the  beginning  erf  the 
first  pay  period  In  each  calendar  year,  shall 
adjust  the  rankings  of  all  positions  for  which 
the  number  of  annual  revenue  unite  of  a  post 
office  or  ite  class  is  a  relevant  factor  of  the 
ranking,  using  the  revenue  unite  of  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  and  the  class  in  which  the 
office  will  be  placed  at  the  beglninng  of  the 
next  fiscal   year.     The  Postmaster   General 
also  may  adjust  rankings  of  such  positions  at 
other  times  of  the  year  based  upon  substan- 
tial changes  In  service  conditions.'. 

"(b)  Chapter  45  of  titie  39.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows : 
"(1)  In  subsecUon  (c)  of  section  3818 — 
•'(A)    Change  the  catchline  to  read  'pobt 
omcx  CU3UC.     (KP-*)';  and 

"(B)  Add  the  following  new  sentence  to 
the  end  of  paragraph  (1)  :  'This  office  has  less 
than  190  revenue  unite  annxially.". 

"(3)  In  subsection  (e)  of  section  3616— 
"(A)  Change  the  catchline  to  read  'pobt- 
MAsnm.     (KP-is)': 

"(B)  Delete  'third  class'  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  ( 1 ) :  and 

"(C)  Delete  'annual  receipte  of  approxi- 
mately   $1,700'    in   the   second   sentence   of 
paragraph    (1)    and    insert    In    lieu    thereof 
'approximately  40  revenue  unite  annually*. 
"(3)   In  subaecUon   (b)    of  secUon  3517— 
"(A)  Change  the  catchline  to  read  'poex- 

UJMTWM.      (KP-SO)': 

"(B)  Delete  'third  class*  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  ( 1 ) :  and 

••(C)  Delete  'annual  receipte  of  approxi- 
mately »4.700'  In  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
•approximately  110  revenue  unite  annually*. 

"(4)   In  subsection  (b)   of  section  3518— 


"(A)  Change  the  catchline  to  read  'post- 

MASTKK.      (KP-22)'; 

"(B)  Delete  'third  class'  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  ( 1 ) :  and 

"(C)  Delete  'annual  receipte  of  approxi- 
mately $6,000'  In  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
approximately  140  revenue  unite  annually". 

••(6)   In  subsection   (b)    of  section  3519 — 

"(A)  Change  the  catehllne  to  read  'as- 
sistant posTM ASTxa .    <  KP-a4 )  *;  and 

"(B)  Delete  'annual  receipte  of  approxi- 
mately $63,000'  In  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•approximately  1.490  revenue  unite  an- 
nually". 

"(6)   In  subsection    (c)    of  section  3819 — 

"(A)   Change  the  catchline  to  read  'post- 

UASTXX.      <KP-28)'; 

"(B)  Delete  'second  class"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (1);  and 

"(C)  Delete  'annual  receipte  of  approxi- 
mately $16,000"  In  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
'approximately  380  revenue  unite  annually*. 

"(7)   In  subsection  (b)   of  section  3830— 

"(A)   Change  the  catchline  to  read  "pobt- 

MASTKR.      (KP-27)'; 

"(B)  Delete  'first  class'  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ;  and 

"(C)  Delete  'annual  receipte  of  approxi- 
mately $63,000'  m  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
'approximately  1,490  revenue  unite  an- 
nually*. 

"(8)   In  subsection   (b)    of  section  3821 — 

"(A)   Change  the  catehllne  to  read  'pobt- 

MASTXX.      (KP-29)'; 

"(B)  Delete  'first  class*  appearing  in  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph   (1):   and 

"(C)  Delete  'annual  receipte  of  $129,000 
in  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  'approximately 
3.060  revenue  unite  annually". 

"(9)    In  subsection   (b)    of  section  3522 — 

"(A)  Change  the  catehllne  to  read  post- 
MASTXB.      (KP-si)*; 

"(B)  Delete  'first  class"  in  the  flirst  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (1);  and  ,  ,,,.  nno' 

"(C)  Delete  'annual  receipte  of  $3l4.oou 
In  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  'approximately 
7,480  revenue  unite  annually'. 

••(10)   In  subsection  (b)   of  secUon  3823— 

••(A)   Change  the  catehllne  to  read  *pobt- 

MASTXa.       (KF-S3)'; 

"(B)  Delete  'first  class'  appearing  in  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1);  and 

"(C)  Delete  the  second  sentence  of  para- 
graph (1)  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "This 
office  has  approximately  110  employees,  ap- 
proximately 14360  revenue  unite  annually. 
13  government-owned  vehicle  unite,  one 
classified  station  and  42  carrier  routes  within 
ite  Jurisdiction.". 
"(11)  In  subsection  (b)  of  secUon  3834 — 
"(A)  Change  the  catehllne  to  read  'as- 
sistant posTMASTxa.     ( KP-3  6 ) ':  and 

"(B)  Delete  'annual  receipte  of  $2,700,- 
000"  In  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
(1)  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  'approximately 
64,000  revenue  unite  annually". 

"(12)   In  subsecUon  (c)  of  section  3824— 
"(A)  Change  the  catehllne  to  read  'pobt- 
MASTxa.     (KP-se)*; 

"(B)  Delete  'first  class*  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (1) ;  and  ^  _  ^,  ,^^ „... 
"(C)  Delete  'annual  receipte  of  $1,000,000 
in  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  'approximately  23,700 
revenue  unite  annually*. 

"(13)   In  subsection  (a)  of  section  3826— 
"(A)   Change  the   catehllne   to   read   'as- 
sistant posTMASTxa.     ( K^-87 )  *;  and 

"(B)  Delete  'annual  receipte  of  »8,4fl0,000' 
in  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  'approximately 
2(X),000  revenue  unite  annually*. 


"(14)   In  subsection  (b)  of  section  3828 — 
"(A)   Change  the  catehllne  to  read  'po«t- 

MASTKR.       (KP-SS)'; 

"(B)  Delete  'first  class'  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ;  and 

"(C)  Delete  "annual  receipte  of  $2,700,000' 
In  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  'approximately  64,000 
revenue  unite  annually'. 

"(18)   In  subsection  (a)  of  section  8636 — 

"(A)  Change  the  catehllne  to  read  'assist- 
AMT PosncASTXs.     (KP-SO)*:  and 

"(B)  Delete  'annual  receipte  of  $16,900,- 
000'  In  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  'approximately 
400,000  revenue  unite  annually". 

"(16)   In  sut)section  (b)  of  secUon  3636 — 

"(A)   Change  the  catchline  to  read  *pobt- 

MASTXa.       (KP-40)'; 

"(B)  Delete  'first  class'  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ;  and 

"(C)  Delete  'annual  receipte  of  $4,470.- 
000"  In  the  second  sentence  of  paragri4>h  ( 1 ) 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  'approximately 
106,000  revenue  unite  annually". 

"(17)   In  subsection  (b)  of  secUon  3537 — 

"(A)  Change  the  catehllne  to  road  'assist- 
ant postmastxb.     {KP-4a)*:and 

"(B)  Delete  'annual  receipte  of  $48,000.- 
000'  In  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  'approximately 
l.UuO.OOO  revenue  unite  annually". 

"(18)   In  subsection  (c)  of  section  3827—. 

"(A)  Change  the  catehllne  to  read  'pobt- 

ICASTCS.       (KP-4S)'; 

"(B)  Delete  'first  class'  In  the   first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (1);  and 

"(C)  Delete  'annual  receipte  of  $8,460.- 
000"  In  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  'i^jproxlmately 
300,000  revenue  unite  annually*. 

"(19)   In  subsection  (b)  of  section  8838 — 
"(A)  Change  the  catchline  to  read 'AStaST- 

ANT  POSTMASTB.       (KP-45)*;aad 

"(B)  Delete  'annual  receipts  of  $140,000.- 
000'  In  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  approximately 
3,600,000  revenue  unite  annually*. 

"(30)   In  subsecUon  (c)  of  section  3638 — 
"(A)  Change  the  catchline  to  read  'pobt- 

MASTXX.       (KP-4S)'; 

"(B)  Delete  'first  class'  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  ( 1 ) :  and 

"(C)   Delete  'annual  receipts  of  $16*00.- 
000'  In  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
and    Insert    In   Ueu    thereof    'approximately 
400.000  revenue  unite  annually*. 

"(81)   In  section  3639 — 

"(A)  Change  the  catchline  Immediately 
preceding  paragraph  (1)  to  read  'pobticast^. 

{Kp-47)*; 

"(B)  Delete  'f&wt  class'  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  ( 1 ):  and 

"(C)  Delete  'annual  receipte  of  $48,900,- 
000"  in  the  second  sentence  of  paragr»pb  (1) 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  'approximately 
1.000,000  revenue  unite  annually*. 

"(33)    In  section  3630 — 

"(A;  Change  the  catehllne  immediately 
preceding  paragraph  ( 1 )  to  read  'posncAsrsa. 

(KP-4S)*; 

"(B)  Delete  'first  class'  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ;  and 

"(C)  Delete  'annual  receipte  of  $140,000.- 
000*  In  the  second  sentence  of  paracraph  ( 1 ) 
and  Insert  In  lieu  theretrf  'approximately 
3,600,000  revenue  unite  annually*. 

"Sxc.    109.  SecUon    3642(a)    of    title    8». 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 

follows — 

"'(a)  There  Is  eetabUshed  a  basic  compen- 
sation schedule  for  positions  in  the  postal 
field  service  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  and  for  which 
the  symbol  shall  be  "PF8**.  Except  as  pro- 
vided In  section  3843  of  this  title,  basic  com- 
pensation shaU  be  paid  to  aU  employees  In 
accc»dance  with  such  schedule. 
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"  'PoMtal  field  service  schedule 


"  '  Per  annum  rates  and  steps 


t4.8U 

5.250 
S.700 
fl.  156 
S.flOS 
7.0«6 
7.575 
8.190 
8.870 
9.885 
10.715 
11.845 
13.130 
M.49S 
IS.  000 
17,705 
19.005 
21.720 
24.070 


S4,9M 
5.390 
5.855 
0,320 
6.785 
7.266 
7.780 
8.410 
9.110 
9,960 
11,010 
12, 170 
13,496 
14.900 
10.445 
18.200 
20.155 
22.390 


10 


$6,116 
5.530 
0.010 
0.485 
0.966 
7.445 
7.986 
8.030 
9.360 
10.216 
11.306 
I2.4tt6 
13.860 
15.306 
10.800 
18.606 
20.706 
23.940 


U 


16.246 
5,670 
6,165 
0,060 
7.145 
7.036 


12 


$6,375 
5.810 
0.320 
6.815 
7.325 
7,825 


"8k;     no.  Section    3543(a)     ot    title    39. 
United  States  Code,  la  amended  to  read  as 

*°"*?JJ~There   U  eaUbUahed  a  l)«lc  com- 


pensation schedule  which  "hall  t>f  ^^°^ 
as  the  Rural  Carrier  Schedule  and  for  which 
the  symbol  shall  be  "RCS". 


"  'Rural  carrier  schedule 


Carriers  In  rural  deUvery  service: 
Fixed  compensation  per  an- 
num  -; -- 

Compensation  per  tnlle  per 
annum  (or  each  mile  up  to 

30  miles  o(  route • 

For  each  mile  of  route  over 
30  miles 


"  '  Per  annum  rates  and  steps 


$2,240 

82 
26 


S3,34«|S2.450 


84 

3A| 


80 
26 


$2,555 

88 
26 


$3,880 

90 
35 


$3. 766  liz.  870  $3. 975 


«2 

36| 


94 
36 


10 


'$1,080  $3. 186 


06 

26 


98 
25 


11 


13 


100 
3 


sa.2W 

0       MB 

t8^        36 


$3.3M 

104 
35' 


••8.C  111.  (a)  8«:tion  3544  of  tiUe  39. 
United  States  Code,  la  amended  to  read  as 
foUowa: 

"  '1 8844.  Compensation    of    Poatmastera    at 

Fourth-Claaa  OfBcea 

"■fa>  The  Postmaster  General  ahaU  rank 

the   poaltlon  of   postmaster  of  ^°;f  ^Jj^ 

offlcealn  level  6  of  the  Postal  rteld  Service 

Schedule  and  shall  establish  the  annual  rate 

ofbaslc  compensation  for  each  such  P«»ltlon 

in  the  proportion  of  the  »'^'^"»^  ~^  "^J?";^ 

compe^tlon  for  positions  In  PPS-5  which 

he  determines.  In  consideration  of  the  P«»'»l 

needs  of  the  patrons  of  the  office,  that  the 

poatmaster-a   hour,  of  aervlce  bear   to  fuU- 

Ume  service.     Determinations  made  by  the 

Postmaster    General    under    this    subwctlon 

shall  be  ftnal  and  conclusive  until  changed 

by  him. 

•••(b)  Persona  who  perform  the  duties  of 
postmaster  at  a  post  office  of  the  Jo^rthclass 
where  there  Is  a  vacancy  or  during  the  absence 
of  the  postmaster  on  sick  or  annual  leave  or 
leave  without  pay  shall  »>• /^^JP^^f^  '* 
the  rate  of  basic  compensation  for  Pre  level 
5  step  1.  determined  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

•••(c)  At  seasonal  post  offices  of  the  fourth 
claaa.  the  Postmaster  General  may  authorise 
the  payment  of  basic  salary  prorated  over  the 
pay  periods  the  office  Is  open  for  business  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year. 

••■(d)  When  required  by  the  Postmaster 
General  a  postmaster  at  a  fourth-class  of- 
fice shall,  and  any  other  postmaster  In  PFS 
level  5  when  permitted  by  the  Postmaster 
General  may.  furnish  quarters,  fixtures  and 
equipment  for  an  office  on  an  aUowance  basis. 
The  allowance  for  this  purpose  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  15  per  centum  of  the  basic 
compensation  for  the  postmaster  at  the  of- 
fice computed  on  the  basis  of  the  first  step 
of  PFS  level  5.'. 


••(b)  In  the  operation  of  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
following  provisions  shall  govern: 

"(1)  Each  postmaster  at  a  fourth-class 
office  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
shall  be  assigned,  as  of  such  date— 

••(A)  to  that  numerical  step  of  levelS  of 
the  Postal  Pleld  Service  Schedule  (PP&-5) 
which  corresponds  to  the  numerical  stepof 
the  Fourth-Class  Office  Schedule  (FOB) 
recelpu  category  which  he  occupied  imme- 
diately prior  to  such  assignment,  or 

"(B)  to  the  lowest  step  of  level  5  of  the 
PoaUl  Field  Service  Schedule  (PFS-6)  which 
will  provide  him.  for  the  number  of  hours  of 
service  determined  under  section  3544  of  title 
39  united  States  Code,  compensation  which 
is  not  less  than  the  compensation  to  which 
he  would  otherwise  be  entitled,  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section,  under  Fourth  Class 
Schedule  n  (as  If  such  schedule  were  In 
effect  on  such  date). 

whichever  step  provides  the  higher  rate  of 
compenaatlon. 

"(2)   If  no  step  In   level  6  of  the   Postal 
Pleld  Service  Schedule  (PFS-5)  will  provide 
a  Dostmaster.  so  assigned  under  paragraph 
(1)    of   this   subsection,   with   compensation 
which  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  compen- 
sation which  he  would  have  received  under 
Fourth  Class  Schedule  II  (as  If  such  sched- 
ule were  In  effect  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
section),  such  postmaster  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  equal  to  the  applicable 
rate  fixed  under  Fourth  Claaa  Schedule  U  (aa 
If  auch  schedule  were  In  effect  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  thla  section)  and  the  provisions 
of  section  3544  of  tlUe  39.  United  States  Code 
(as  auch  provlalona  eilated  Immediately  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  thla  aectlon)      Sub- 
lect  to  the  provlalona  of  aecUon  3560  of  title 
39   United  States  Code,  the  compensation  of 
a  postmaster   paid  In  accordance  with  the 
immediately  preceding  sentence  shall  be  ad- 


lusted  in  accordance  with  changes  In  the 
^oss  postal  recelpu  of  his  Po**  o"«LJ" 
though  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted  The 
compensation  of  a  postmaster  paid  In  ac- 
cordance with  any  of  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  shall  cont  nue  In 
effect  untU  such  postmaster  U  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  a  higher  rate  oy 
reason  of  the  operation  of  thU  Act  or  any 
other  provision  of  law. 

"(3)  If  changes  In  the  gross  postal  receipts 
category  or  changes  In  salary  »tep  otherwise 
would  occur  on  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion (Without  regard  to  the  enactment  of  thU 
Action),  such  changes  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  occurred  prlor  to  assign- 
ment under  paragraph   (1)    of   thU  subsec- 

°wc)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  48 
of  Utle  39.  United  States  Code.  U  amended 
by  deleting: 

•  '3i*A    Fourth  Class  Office  Schedule.'; 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"  '3844.  Compensation     of     Postmasters     at 
Fourth-Class  Offices.". 

•Stt  ua.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
6007  of  Utle  39.  United  Statea  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•  •(a)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  pay  to 
persons,  other  than  special  delivery  meswn- 
Jers  at  post  offices  of  the  first  class  tor  mak- 
InK  delivery  of  special  delivery  mall  such  fees 
•8  may  be  established  by  him  not  In  excess 
of  the  special  delivery  fee.'.  „   .,  ^  o»-*— 

••(b)  ^tlon  2009  of  title  39.  United  States 
code,  is  amended  by  deleting  at  ajiy  price 
less  than  eight  cenU  per  piece'  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  at  any  price  less  thanthc  fees 
established   pursuant   to  section   6007(a)    of 

^^•'^SK"n3.  Section  S560  of  tlUe  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

"(1)  by  deleting  from  subeecUon  (a)  (S) 
grow  recilpts  category,  with  respect  to  the 
Pourth-Class  Office  Schedule'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  '(3)  minimum  hours  of  serv- 
ice with  respect  to  postmasters  In  fourth- 
class  post  offices';  and  

••(2)  by  deleting  from  subsection  (D  (i) 
reductlotis  In  class  or  gross  recelpU  category 
of  any  post  office,  or'  and  InserUng  In  lieu 
thereof  '  (1 )  reducUons  In  class,  revenue  units 
of  any  post  office,  or  the  minimum  hours  of 
aervlce  for  a  fourth -class  poet  office,  or  . 
^SK.  114.  section  711  .rftltle  39.  United 
States  Code.  Is  repealed.  v.o„t>.r 

"SBC  115.  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter 
7  of  title  39.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  deleting 

•••711.  Method  of  determining  gross  re- 
ceipts'. 
"SBC  116  The  basic  compensaUon  of  each 
employee  subject  to  the  Poatal  Field  Service 
schedule  or  the  Rural  Carrier  Schedule  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  tiUs 
section  shall  be  determined  as  follows: 

"(1)  Bach  employee  shall  be  assigned  to 
the  same  numerical  step  for  his  position 
which  he  had  attained  Immediately  prior  to 
such  effective  date.  If  changes  ^  levels  or 
steps  would  otherwise  occur  on  such  effective 
date  without  regard  to  enactment  of  this 
Act.  such  changes  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
occurred  prior  to  conversion. 

••(2)  If  the  exUtlng  basic  compensation  Is 
greater  than  the  rate  to  which  the  employee 
is  converted  under  paragraph  (1)  of  tills 
section,  the  employee  shall  be  placed  In  the 
lowest  step  which  exceeds  his  basic  compen- 
saUon If  the  exlsUng  basic  compensation 
exceeds  the  maximum  step  of  his  Po»J«o°' 
his  existing  basic  compensation  shall  he 
established  as  his  basic  compensation. 
"Kmploifees  in  the  Devarment  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  AdminUtra 
turn 

"Sec    117    (a)    Section    4103    of    tlUe    38 
United  SUtes  Code.  reUUng  to  tHe  appolnt- 
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ment  and  annual  salaries  of  certain  staff 
poelUons  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  AdmlnlstraUon.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 


"J  4103.  Office  of  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
"  '(a)  The  Office  of  the  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector shall  consist  of  the  following — 

•"  ( 1 )  The  Chief  Medical  Director,  who 
shall  be  the  Chief  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  and  shall  be  dlrecUy 
responsible  to  the  Administrator  for  the  op- 
erations of  the  Department.  He  shall  be 
a  qualified  doctor  of  medicine,  appointed  by 
the  Administrator. 

"•SecUon  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31.  1894, 
as  amended  (6  UJ3.C.  62).  shall  not  apply 
to  any  Individual  oppolnted  Chief  Medical 
Director  before  January  1,  1964;  but  section 
212  of  the  Act  of  June  30.  1932.  as  amended 
(5  U.S.C.  59a),  shall  apply.  In  accordance 
with  Its  terms,  to  any  such  Individual. 

•"(2)  The  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director, 
who  shall  be  the  principal  assistant  of  the 
Chief  Medical  Director.  He  shall  be  a  quail- 
fled  doctor  of  medicine,  appointed  by  the 
Administrator. 

"•(3)  Not  to  exceed  five  Assistant  Chief 
Medical  Directors,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Administrator  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Chief  Medical  Director.  One 
AssUtant  Chief  Medical  Director  shall  be  a 
qualified  doctor  of  dental  svirgery  or  dental 
medicine  who  shall  be  directly  responsible 
to  the  Chief  Medical  Director  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Dental  Service. 

"'(4)  Such  Medical  Directors  as  may  be 
appointed  by  the  AdmlnUtrator,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector, to  suit  the  needs  of  the  Department. 
A  Medical  Director  shall  be  either  a  quali- 
fied doctor  of  medicine  or  a  qualified  doctOT 
of  dental  surgery  or  dental  medicine. 

"•(5)  A  Director  of  Nursing  Service,  who 
shall  be  a  qualified  registered  nvirse,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Administrator,  and  who 
shall  be  responsible  to  the  Chief  Medical 
DlrecUw  for  the  operation  of  the  Nursing 
Service.  ^^,  ^ 

"'(6)  A  Chief  Pharmacist  and  a  Chief 
Dietitian,  appointed  by  the  Administrator. 

"'(7)  Such  other  personnel  and  employ- 
ees as  may  be  authorized  by  this  chapter. 

"•(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(c),  any  appointment  under  this  section 
shall  be  for  a  period  of  four  years,  with 
reappointment  permissible  for  successive 
like  periods,  except  that  persons  so  appointed 
or  reappointed  shall  be  subject  to  removal 
by  the  Administrator  for  cause. 

•"(c)  The  Administrator  may  designate  a 
member  of  the  Chaplain  Service  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  as  Director.  Chaplain 
Service,  for  a  period  of  two  years,  subject  to 
removal  by  the  Administrator  for  cause. 
Redeslgnatlon  under  this  subsection  may  be 
made  for  successive  like  periods.  An  In- 
dividual designated  as  Director,  Chaplain 
Service,  shall  at  the  end  of  his  period  of 
service  as  Director  revert  to  the  position, 
grade,  and  status  which  he  held  Immediately 
prior  to  being  designated  Director.  Chaplain 
Service,  and  all  service  as  Director,  Chaplain 
Service,  shall  be  creditable  as  service  In  the 
former  position.'. 

"(b)  The  table  of  contante  of  chapter  73 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out 

"  '4103.  Appolntmenta  and  cMnpensatlon.' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 
"  '4103.  Office  of  the  Chief  Medical  Director.'. 
"SBC.  118.  SecUon  4107  of  Utle  39.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  grades  and  pay  scales 
for  certain  positions  within  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the   Veterans- 
Admin  IstraUon,    is    amended     to    read    as 
follow*: 
"  •§  4107.  Grades  and  pay  scales 

"'(a)  The   per   annimi   full-pay   scale   or 
ranges  for  positions  provided  In  section  4103 


of  this  Utle.  other  than  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector and  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director, 
ahall  be  as  follows: 

"  'Section  4103  schedule 
"  'Assistant  Chief  Medical  Director,  f24.500. 
"  'Medical   Director,   $21,445   minimum   to 
•24,445  maximum. 

"  'Director  of  Nursing  Service,  916,460 
twiniinnm  to  $21,590  maxlmum. 

*•  •Director.  Chaplain  Service.  $18,460  mln- 
\m\im  to  $21,590  maximum. 

"  'Chief  Pharmacist.  $16,460  minimum  to 
$21,590  maximum. 

"  'Chief  Dietitian.  $16,460  mlnlmvim  to 
$21,590  maximum. 

••  '(b)  (1)  The  grades  and  per  annum  full- 
pay  ranges  for  positions  provided  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  4104  of  this  title  shall 
be  as  follows : 

"  'Physician  and  dentist  schedule 
"  'Director    grade,    $18,935    mlnlmvim    to 
$24,175  maximum. 

"  'Executive  grade,  $17,655  minimum  to 
$23,190  maxim \mi. 

"  'Chief  grade.  $16,460  mlnlmtmi  to  $21,590 
maximum. 

"  'Senior  grade,  $14,170  minimum  to 
$18,580  mlxlmtun. 

"  'Intermedlata  grade.  $12,076  mlnlmvun  to 
$15,855  maximum. 

"  'Full  grade,  $10,200  mlnlmxun  to  $13,395 
maximum. 

"  'Assoclata  grade,  $8,550  minimum  to 
$11,205  maximum. 

"  'Surse  schedule 
•'  'Assistant  Director  grade,  $14,170  mini- 
mum to  $18,580  maximum. 


•'  'Chief  grade,  $12,076  minimum  to  $18388 
maxlmiun. 

"Senior  grade,  $10,200  minimum  to 
$13,395  maximum. 

•'  'Intarmedlate  grade.  $8650.  minimum  to 
$11,205  maximum. 

•'  FiUl  grade,  $7,210  minimum  to  $9,418 
maximum. 

"  'Associate  grade.  $6,316  minimum  to 
$8,215  maximum. 

"  'Junior  grade,  $5,506  minimum  to  $7,170 
maximum. 

"'(2)  No  person  may  hold  the  director 
grade  unless  he  Is  serving  as  a  director  of  a 
hospital,  domiciliary  center,  or  outpatient 
clinic  (Independent).  No  person  may  hold 
the  executive  grade  unless  he  holds  the  poal- 
tlon of  chief  of  staff  at  a  hospital,  center,  ot 
outpatient  clinic  (Independent),  or  the  po- 
sition of  clinic  director  at  an  outpatient 
clinic,  or  comparable  position.'. 

"Foreign  Service  offlcers;  staff  officers  and 
employees 

"Sic.  119.  Section  412  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  UjS.C.  867), 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  'Foreign  Service  officers 

"  'Sic.  412.  There  shall  be  10  classes  of 
Foreign  Service  officers,  including  the  classes 
of  career  ambassador  and  of  career  minister. 
The  per  annum  salary  of  a  career  ambassador 
shall  be  at  the  rate  provided  *y  law 
for  level  IV  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Schedule.  The  per  annum  salary  of  a  career 
minister  shall  be  at  the  rate  provided  by  law 
for  level  V  of  such  schedule.  The  per  an- 
num salaries  of  Foreign  Service  officers  with- 
in each  of  the  other  classes  shall  be  as 
follows : 


'Class  1 
Class  3 
Class  > 

ClMBl 

aaasS 
aaas6 
Clsas? 
Class  8 


$33,660 

18,3$6 

14,880 

12.075 

9,900 

8.206 

7,000 

6,060 


$33,440 

18.030 

1^37S 

12.405 

10,345 

8,490 

7.236 

6.350 


$34,500 

19,566 

15,800 

12,915 

10,590 

8,775 

7,470 

6,450 


$20,300 

$20,835 

16.406 

16.020 

13.335 

13,756 

10,085 

11.380 

9,060 

0,346 

7.705 

7.040 

6,650 

6,850 

$31,470 

17,486 

14, 175 

11,636 

9,630 

8,176 

7,060 


$22,106 

17,960 

14.606 

11,970 

9,016 

8,410 

7,280', 


"Sxc.  120.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  415 
of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C.  870(a) )  la  "amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  '(a)  There  shall  be  ten  classes  of  Foreign 
Service  staff  officers  and  employees,  referred 


to  hereafter  as  staff  officers  and  employees. 
The  per  annum  salaries  of  such  staff  officers 
and  employees  within  each  class  shall  be  as 
follows : 


'Class  1. 
Class  2. 
Class  3. 
Cla8s4. 
Class  5. 
Ctasse. 

CISflB?. 

Class  8. 
Class  9. 
Class  10 


$14,860 
12,075 
0.900 
8,206 
7,405 
6.710 
6.305 
5.490 
5.010 
4,480 


$15, 375 
12,405 
10,345 
8,490 
7.660 
6.935 
6.410 
^675 
6,175 
4,630 


$15,890 
12,915 
10,590 
8,775 
7,915 
7,160 
6,615 
5,860 
5,340 
4,780 


$16. 405 
13.335 
10.935 
0,C60 
8,170 
7,385 
6,820 
6,045 
5,505 
4.030 


$16,030 
13.755 
11.380 
0.345 
8. 435 
7,610 
7. 035 
6.230 
6,670 
5,080 


$17,435 
14. 175 
11.625 
9.630 
8.680 
7.836 
7,230 
6.415 
5,835 
5,330 


$17,050 
14.505 
11.970 
9.915 
8,935 
8,060 
7,435 
6,600 
6,000 
5,380 


$18,466 

15,015 

13,315 

10.300 

9.190 

8,285 

7.640 

6,786 

6,165 

6,830 


$18,060 

1&435 

12,660 

10,485 

9,445 

8,510 

7,846 

6.070 

6.330 

6,680 


$19,496 

15.865 

13,005 

10,770 

9,700 

8,736 

8,050 

7,156 

6,406 

s,ssy. 


"SBC.  121.  Foreign  Service  officers.  Reserve 
officers,  and  Foreign  Service  staff  officers  and 
employees  who  are  entitled  to  receive  basic 
compensation  Immediately  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section  a-t  one  of  the  ratss 
provided  by  section  412  or  415  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946.  shall  receive  basic  com- 
pensation, on  and  after  such  effective  date, 
at  the  rate  of  their  class  determined  to  be 
appropriate  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
"Agricultural  stabilization  and  conservation 
county  committee  employees 

"Smc.  122.  The  rates  of  compensation  of 
persons  employed  by  the  cotmty  committees 
established  pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (16  U.8.C.  590h(b))  shall  be  Increased 
by  amoimta  equal,  as  nearly  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, to  the  increases  provided  by  section 
102  of  this  Act  for  corresponding  rates  of 
compensation  In  the  appropriate  schedule 
or  scale  of  pay. 


"MiscellaneotLS  provisions 
"SK.  123.  Section  504  of  the  Federal  Salary 
Reform  Act  of   1962    (76  Stat.  842;   5  UJ3.C. 
1173)  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"  '(d)   The  rate  of  basic  compensation,  es- 
tablished under  this  section,  and  received  by 
any  officer  or  employee  Immediately  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  a  statutwy  Increase  In 
the   compensation    schedules   of   the   salary 
systems    specified    In    subsection    (a)    ahall 
be  Initially  adjusted  on  the  effective  date 
of  such  new  compensation  schedules  In  ac- 
cordance with  conversion  rules  and  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  President  or  by  such 
agency  or  agencies  as  he  may  designate." 
"Absorption  of  costs 
"SBC.  124.  (a)  The  cost  of  not  less  than  10 
per  centum  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  the 
Increases  In  compensation  provided  by  this 
title  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  shaU  be  absorbed 
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bv  the  department*,  agencies,  establish- 
ments, and  corporations  In  the  executive 
branch  and  no  amount  beyond  the  addi- 
tional ium  ror  such  compensation  Increwes 
nropoeed  In  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
iMSlT  authorised  to  be  appropriated  by  any 
provUlon  of  this  Act.  The  total  amount  of 
such  absorption  shall  be  allocated  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  ^°^9  ''^''^^'^l?^ 
ments.  agencies,  establishments  and  corpo- 
rations in  such  manner  and  to  »uch  extent 
as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
deems  appropriate  In  the  light  of  their  es- 
sentlal  functions. 

••(b)  Pursuant  to  the  objective  of  this  sec- 
tion, heads  of  the  executive  branch  activities 
concerned  are  directed  to  review  with  metic- 
ulous care  each  vacancy  resulting  from  vol- 
untary resignation,  retirement,  or  death  and 
to  determine  whether  the  duties  of  the  posi- 
tion can  be  reassigned  to  other  ''"P  fyf «« 
or  whether  the  position  can  be  abolished 
without  seriously  affecting  the  execution  of 
essenUal  functions. 

"(c)  Nothing  contained  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  held  or  considered 
to  require  (1)  the  separation  from  the  serv- 
ice of  any  Individual  by  reduction  In  force 
or  other  personnel  action  or  (2)  the  placing 
of  any  Individual  In  a  leave-without-pay 
statxu." 
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Mr.  MURRAY  (during  the  reading  of 
the  amendment) .  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 

with 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   MURRAY      Mr.   Chairman,   my 
amendment  reduces  the  cost  of  this  bill 
by  approximately  $123  million  by  elimi- 
nating the  "frills-  added  in  committee 
although  strongly  opposed  by  the  admin- 
istration, by  correcting  a  deficiency  in 
payroll  operaUons.  and  by  requiring  ab- 
sorption of  10  percent  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Chairman, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 
Mr.  MURRAY.  I  yield.  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  will 
sUte  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  Chair 
whether  or  not  there  are  any  commit- 
tee prints  of  this  amendment  available 
so  that  Members  might  be  able  to  know 
what  it  contains.  ^„„„«t 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  cannot 
inform  the  gentleman  as  to  that. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will    the    gentleman    from    Tennessee 

yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. , .  ,,. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    I  would  like 
to  inquire   whether  or   not  committee 
prints  are  available  of  this  amendment 
which  as  I  understand  it.  is  a  substitute 
for  Utle  I  of  the  bUl.    Are  copies  avail- 
able for  distribution  among  the  Members 
of  the  House  so  that  they  may  know 
what  it  conUins?     I  have  been  told  at 
the  desk  here  that  there  is  only  one  com- 
mittee print  avaUable.    I  would  be  happy 
to  look  at  that  copy  but  I  believe  other 
Members  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
see  a  copy  of  the  amendment. 


Mr    MURRAY.     I  believe  copies  are 
avaUable  and  can  be  obtained  by  any 

^mJ-^BROWN    of    Ohio.      Where    are 
they?    Is  anybody  distributing  copies  of 

the  amendment?  

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  wUl  yield  further  I  would 
like  to  state  I  feel  the  minority  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  should  be  Just  as  much 
entitled  to  read  this  amendment  as  the 
majority  Members.  I  want  to  insist,  if 
f  may  that  copies  of  this  amendment 
should  be  available  for  distribution  to 
Members  so  that  they  may  know  what 
Is  in  the  amendment^^  „^„.„„    t 

Mr.  MURRAY.  There  are  copies  I 
believe  at  the  desk  on  each  side  that 
are  available  for  every  Member. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  yield. 
Mr  CURTIS.  There  are  no  copies 
here  at  the  back,  or  there  in  the  front, 
can 'we  clear  this  up  and  possibly  have 
copies  distributed?  We  can  foUow  the 
presentation  better  if  we  have  them. 
There  is  only  a  single  copy. 

Let  us  have  the  record  clear.  Were 
copies  made  up.  or  is  this  Just  a  state- 
ment that  they  are  around?  Do«s  ^ne 
majority  have  copies?  Does  anyone  over 
there  have  copies?  We  have  none,  ex- 
cept the  single  one  at  the  desk 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MURRAY.  I  yield. 
Mr  MORRISON.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man can  call  a  page  and  get  copies  on 
that  side  or  on  this  side.  There  were 
copies  put  in  the  back  for  both  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  yield  further, 
in  this  colloquy? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  is  exactly  what  we  have  done.  We 
have  checked.  There  are  not  copies 
aJSabTe  Who  is  handling  this?  Why 
?irthis  not  be  taken  care  of?  VVTio  is 
in  charge  of  this,  for  heavens  sake? 
Who  is  handUng  the  bill?  Copies  obvi- 
ously were  printed.  Here  is  the  one  copy 
we  have  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  There 
Ire  none  in  the  back.  We  have  just 
checked,  can  we  get  this  clanfled? 
Who  is  in  charge  here? 

Mr  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wUl 
explain  the  amendment.  I  hope  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wish  to  say  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  that  this  is 
about  30  pages  Without  copi^  avaUable 
I  beUeve  possibly  a  recess  wUl  be  In  order. 
Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  had  the  floor,  and  I  have  not 
heard  him  yield  to  any  Member  lately. 
He  is  not  standing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Murray!  has  been 
recognized  by  the  Chair.  We  hope  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  wUl  naain- 
tain  his  position  standing,  if  he  wishes 
to  obtain  the  attention  of  the  Chamber. 
Mr.  MURRAY.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man.  IshaUdoso. 


Mr  Chairman,  my  amendment  would 
reduce  the  cost  of  this  bill  by  approxi- 
mately $123  mllUon  by  eliminating  costly 
"frills"  added  In  committee  although 
strongly  opposed  by  the  administration, 
by  correcting  a  deficiency  in  payroll  op- 
erations, and  by  requiring  absorption 
of  10  percent  of  the  cost. 

First  the  sunendment  strikes  out  sec- 
tion 114(e).  which  would  grant  step  in- 
creases for  postal  employees  in  the  first 
six  levels  on  the  basis  of  total  postal 
service     This  wUl  save  $46  5  million. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUewoman 
from  Ohio  wishes  to  make  a  point  of 

^'^Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  It  la 
absolutely  impossible  to  hear  or  under- 
stand what  the  gentleman  is  saying.  Ii 
the  gentleman  is  trying  to  put  the  ex- 
planation In  place  of  a  copy  of  the 
amendment,  this  is  certainly  a  strange 
way  to  proceed.  .  .    ,    _j 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
is  weU  taken.  The  Chair  once  again 
appeals  to  the  Members  to  please  desist 
from  audible  conversation.  Those 
Members  standing  in  the  aisles  wiU  take 
seats  or  retire  to  the  cloakrooms.  The 
gentleman  Is  entitled  to  be  heard  In  the 
explanation  of  his  amendment. 

Mr  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  sec- 
ond the  amendment  strikes  out  section 
114(b),  which  would  unduly  accelerate 
automatic  step  increases  for  postal  em- 
ployees in  salary  levels  7  and  above. 
This  wlU  save  $19  million. 

Third,  the  amendment  strikes  out  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d)  of  section  114 
which  would  put  postmasters  on  a  5 -day 
workweek.  This  wiU  save  at  least  $6.7 
million. 

Fourth,  the  amendment  adds  a  new 
section  103(a)  to  correct  a  deficiency  In 
payroU  operations  for  hourly  and  pay- 
period  salary  calculaUons  by  providing 
that  fractions  of  a  cent  be  rounded  to 
the  nearest  cent.  Instead  of  being  car- 
ried to  the  next  higher  cent  as  at  pres- 
ent.   This  wlU  save  $10  mllUon  a  year. 
Fifth  the  amendment  adds  a  new  sec- 
tion   124   which   requires   all   executive 
departments  and  agencies  to  absorb  10 
percent  of  the  cost  of  their  salary  In- 
creases from  their  budgets  presented  by 
the  President  and  forbids  any  supple- 
mental requests  for  funds  to  cover  the 
cost  of  their  pay  raises.    This  wUl  save 
$57.8  million. 

The  adoption  of  these  amendments 
wUl  bring  this  bUl  Into  conformity  with 
the  policy  of  the  Federal  Salary  Reform 
Act  of  1962.  I  urge  approval  of  the 
amendment. 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 
genUeman  from  Tennessee  has  expired. 
Mr.  CORBETT.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield  for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  JOHANSEN.  I  wonder  If  the  gen- 
tleman, as  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  is  able  to  enlighten 
us  as  to  the  availabiUty  of  any  copies 
of  these  amendments. 


Mr.  CORBETT.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  whUe  I  did  not  even 
know  there  was  one  printed  copy,  the 
committee  has  been  called  and  they  are 
trying  to  round  up  any  copies  that  do 
exist.  However,  my  understanding  of 
the  amending  process  here  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Is  that  It  simply 
means  the  amendment  has  to  be  written, 
and  it  is  only  required  to  have  one  copy 
avaUable  at  the  desk.  I  know  it  would 
be  more  convenient  to  have  a  fiUl  copy, 
but  particularly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Member,  who  is  a  hard  working  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  I  would  advise  or 
suggest  that  a  copy  be  hanied  to  him. 
so  he  could  read  it. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. ^  ^  ^. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  suggest  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  are  entitled  to  the 
opportunity  of  knowing  what  is  in  an 
amendment  as  broad  and  sweeping  as 
this  Is.  May  I  make  a  parliamentary 
inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  was  going  to  try  to 
explain  the  amendment  a  little  bit,  but 
the  gentleman  Is  using  up  all  my  time. 
Go  ahead. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  HOLinELD). 
Does  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  CORBETT.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  Is 

recognized. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  WoiUd  a  motion 
that  the  Committee  rise  be  in  order  at 
this  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  yields  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
cannot  yield  further.  I  probably  only 
have  3  minutes  left. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Permsylvanla  refuses  to  yield  fur- 
ther. The  Committee  wUl  be  in  order. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized. 

Mr.    CORBETT.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
might  say  that  this  amendment  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  on  Rules.     It 
was  discussed  there  at  some  length.    It 
in  effect  takes  out  of  the  title  all  of  those 
amendments  which  we  in  the  committee 
referred    to    as    "goodie"    amendments, 
that  is.  the  things  which  did  increase 
the  compensation  or  the  fringe  benefits 
of  the  employees  but  did  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  salary  schedule.    This  amend- 
ment, as  I  understand  It,  leaves  the  sal- 
ary features  of  title  I  exactly  as  they  are 
in  the  biU  reported.    It  only  takes  out 
in  a  group  all  of  these  side  benefits  that 
might  have  been  included.    For  exam- 
ple, the  Dulski  amendment,  which  might 
have  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $43 
million,  is  eliminated  by   this   amend- 
ment.   The  5-day  week  for  postmasters 
is  eUminated,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 
In  the  interest  of  tnring  to  get  the 
total  cost  of  the  bUl  back  to  the  amount 
of  money  budgeted  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  this  amendment — that  Is,  title  I — 
was  prepared  and  numerous  members  of 
the  committee,  whether  they  did  or  did 
not    favor    the    passage    of    individual 


amendments  in  committee,  decided  that 
they  should  support  the  Murray  amend- 
ment to  title  I.  and  then,  if  these  things, 
these  other  matters,  were  desirable,  they 
ought  to  be  included  In  legislation  at 
some  other  time. 

With  the  passage  of  this  amendment 
we  maintain  identically  the  comparabU- 
ity  features  as  set  up  in  the  original  re- 
ported blU.  We  eliminate  aU  of  the 
fringe  benefits.  We  cut  the  total  cost 
of  the  bill  back  from  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $668  million  to  around  $545  million. 
This  Is  a  good  amendment  for  those  who 
want  to  economize  and  for  those  who 
want  to  be  fiscally  responsible  and  for 
those  who  want  to  keep  within  the 
budget  limitation.  This  amendment 
should  be  passed. 

Mr.  UDALL.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  MORRISON.    Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.    I  jrleld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MORRISON.    Mr.  Chairman,  In 
order  to  cut  down  some  of  the  confusion 
that  some  are  trying  to  generate  here, 
I  should  Uke  to  say  this,  and  I  think  It 
is  very  simple.    I   have  been  here  21 
years  and  I  have  seen  himdreds  and 
hundreds  of   amendments   offered   and 
there  were  no  printed  copies  for  Mem- 
bers.   The  proper  procedure  Is  to  send 
the   amendment  to  the  desk  and  the 
clerk  reads  the  amendment.     The  Mem- 
ber then  explains  his  amendment  and  I 
beUeve  our  chairman  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  can  fiUly  explain 
same.    There  are  some  people  here  who 
are  In  such  a  big  rush,  they  do  not  seem 
to   want  to  have   the   amendment   ex- 
plained.   This  is  Just  a  simple  amend- 
ment.   It  cuts  down  the  cost  of  this  bill. 
I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona, who  is  famiUar  with  this  matter, 
and  is  the  author  of  one  of  the  bills.  If 
this  amendment  does  not  cut  out  of  the 
bill  $123  miUlon  and  reduce  the  total 
cost  of  the  biU  to  $545  miUion.  which 
is  within  $1  million  of  the  President's 
budget  request?    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  Is  exactly 
correct.  Much  of  the  outcry  from  those 
who  are  demanding  a  copy  of  this  31- 
page  amendment,  comes  from  people 
who  are  opposed  to  the  original  bill.  I 
suspect  they  will  be  opposed  to  the  blU 
after  the  amendment  is  adopted.  And 
I  suppose  they  wlU  stiU  be  opposed  to 
the  biU  whether  or  not  we  amend  It  or 
change  it  In  any  other  fashion. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Chairman, 
wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Just  a  short 
observation  in  order  to  clarify  the  record, 
if  the  gentleman  please.  I  understand— 
I  was  not  there — but  I  understand  that 
the  gentleman  from  Teruiessee  [Mr.  Mur- 
ray] for  whom  I  have  a  great  regard,  as 
I  do  for  other  members  of  that  commit- 
tee, did  present  this  amendment  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  on  Rules  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week.  At  that  time 
the  amendment  seemed  to  have  been  at 
least  in  typewritten  form.  So  I  do  not 
beUeve  It  Is  so  pecuUar  or  so  strange  that 


some  of  us  wovUd  like  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  printed  copy  of 
this  very  important  amendment  today. 
I  do  believe  there  was  plenty  of  time  to 
have  the  amendment  printed.  I  h<^?e 
that  explains  the  situation  and  clarifies 
the  atmosphere,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Mor- 
rison ]  who  seems  to  have  been  disturbed 
by  my  inquiry. 

Mr.  UDALL.  There  has  been  consid- 
erable conversation  about  economy  In 
recent  months  and  because  of  that  situa- 
tion we  had  only  100  copies  of  the  amend- 
ment printed.  That  Is  about  98  copies 
more  than  the  number  ordinarily  printed 
of  amendments  which  are  sent  to  the 
desk. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  try  to  explain 
briefiy   what   this   amendment   is.   and 
then  if  I  have  any  time  I  shaU  yield.   The 
biU  has  five  titles.    We  are  now  starting 
with  the  first  Utle.     The  chairman  of 
our  committee  has  offered  a  rewrite  of 
that  first  title.    But  It  does  not  rewrite 
very  much  of  It.    It  is  in  technical  lan- 
gu8«e.  and  the  simplest  way  to  rewrite 
the  small  portion  Involved  was  simply 
to  rewrite  the  whole  title  and  offer  It  as 
a  substitute.    The  title  covers  the  classi- 
fied service.    It  covers  the  postal  employ- 
ees and  postmasters.    It  covers  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration's  various  sched- 
ules in  medicine  and  surgery  and  other 
employees.    It  covers  the  Foreign  Service 
schedule  and  the  ASCS  employees.    None 
of  these  major  salary  systems  are  affected 
in  any  way  by  this  substitute  amend- 
ment.    It  does  not  affect  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  Foreign  Service,  the 
ASCS.  The  schedvUes  for  the  postal  and 
classified  system  are  exactly  word  for 
word  and  line  for  Une  and  figxire  for 
flgiu-e  the  same  ones  you  have  In  the 
basic  blU  before  you. 

As  has  been  said  already,  and  I  thought 
there  would  be  great  enthusiasm  for  it, 
aU  it  does  Is  to  cut  off  $123  mUUon  of 
the  cost  suid  bring  It  down  within  the 
baU  park  so  we  wUl  have  a  cost  which 
has  been  f  uUy  budgeted  in  the  1964  budg- 
et and  wUl  be  budgeted  In  the  1965 
budget. 

The  three  major  things  that  this  does — 
and  the  Chairman  covered  this — the 
three  major  savings  are  first,  in  some 
fringe  benefits,  the  so-caUed  Dulski 
amendment  which,  when  It  was  presented 
to  the  committee,  we  thought  had  a  very 
modest  price  tag.  but  it  turns  out  that  It 
has  a  price  tag  anywhere  from  $45  to 
$55  milUon.  This  is  eliminated  by  the 
substitute,  and  in  my  judgment  it  should 
have  been  eliminated. 

Second— and  this  was  touched  on 
yesterday— there  is  a  provision  which 
WiU  require  the  roxmdlng  out  of  any  pay 
raises  down  to  the  nearest  whole  cent. 
This  WlU  save  about  $10  milUon. 

The  third  major  change — and  this  is 
the  most  important — requires,  in  a 
straightforward,  rigid,  mandatory  fash- 
ion, that  each  department  which  has  em- 
ployees enUUed  to  this  raise  must  absorb 
10  percent  of  the  cost.  It  Is  binding 
language.  They  are  bound  to  absorb  10 
percent  of  the  cost.  Ten  percent  of  the 
cost  of  $540  miUlon  Is  something  over  $50 
miUion. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  expired. 

Mr  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  proceed  for  an  additional  5  m  nutcs^ 

fhe  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection.  .     .^.„ 

Mr  UDALL.  This  mandate,  Inciden- 
tallv  If  the  Congress  passes  It  today  is 
S  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  U.e 
budget  which  will  attempt  to  keep  these 
agencies  in  line.  In  other  words,  they 
tm  ^  aSe  to  point  to  a  mandate  we 
have  adopted  ^^Ich  requ^^  that  10 
percent  of  the  cost  of  this  bill  be  an 

^M? Chairman,  during  the  hearings  on 
the  1962  pay  raise  we  had  testimony  to 
the  effect  ttiat  42  percent  of  the  cost  was 
SLrbed  by  the  agencies.    This  can  be 

done  and  it  will  be  done. 

{£  Chairman,  while  I  am  speaking 
nermit  me  to  make  one  other  point.  U 
S5u  have  a  Government  contract  for 
$100  million.  aU  of  this  money  goes  out^ 
We^may  get  back  eventually  from 
Z^e  taxpayers  some  of  th^  amount  ^n 
the  form  of  Income  tax  return.  How- 
ever the  bill  before  us  deals  only  with 
Federal  employees  and  If  a  person  re- 
SSefa  IIM  pay  raise,  he  wlU  never  see 
$20  of  tJiat  $100.  It  will  be  withheld 
and  never  leave  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  de- 
simed  to  reduce  the  cost  of  this  bill  to 
S^wtSit  of  $145  mUlion  if  this  sub- 

^T'^^SSJ^.'^MrChlirman.  will 

"^5^^?SSSr  ''/yteld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington.  , 

Mr  WESTLAND.  That  is  the  sort  of 
QUwUon  I  wanted  to  ask.  As  I  under- 
JS  it.  the  original  bUl  provided  for 
$600  million,  and  you  are  going  to  reduce 
that  $123  or  $125  mUllon. 

How  do  you  wind  up  with  $544  inU- 
Uon?     Why  do  you  not  wind  up  with 

'*r \^ILL""""ave  the  figure  sheet 

"^•^Sr"' WaSSaUSER.    -n^e     original 
cost  of  the  bill  was  $668  million. 

Mr    WESTLAND.     That  is  not  what 

the  report  shows.  „„  «  nni 

Mr.  UDALL  The  report  Is  on  a  bill 
which  was  reported  last  November  The 
bill  at  that  ume  had  a  different  cost. 

Mr  WESTLAND.  This  report  on  the 
bill  H  R  8986.  page  3.  says  the  cost  or 
the  bill  Is  $600.7  million. 

Mr  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WallhaxjserI  to 

"''Srw'iJlHAUSER.  I  do  not  have 
the  report  in  front  of  me.  but  I  have  the 
cost  sheet  which  shows  the  original  ad- 
minlstraUon  bill  cost  was  «66  million^ 
?{Sn  the  committee  bill.  HR-  8986  caxne 
out  with  $668.5  miUion.  and  with  the 
Murray  amendment  it  comes  to  $545.7 

°^r  UDALL.    Yes;  $123  million  comes 

°  Mr  WESTLAND.  You  ought  to  have 
your  report  corrected,  because  the  report 
does  not  show  that  at  all. 

Mr.  UDALL.    I  do  not  think  there  Is 
any  error  in  the  report. 
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Mr  OL8EN  of  Montana.  To  clarify 
the  difference,  the  report  has  figures 
Sised  upon  1962  employment  flgur^  and 
She  infoVmation  given  now  by  tiie  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  is  based  on  1963 
employment  figures. 

Mr    UDALL.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  DERWINSKI.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 

"^M^toSI"  'tZ^  to  the  gentleman 

'Tr  T^'wiNSKI.  The  gentleman 
should  be  complimented  ^o^  clarifying 
some  of  the  questions  involved.  There 
S?  two  unanswered  questions  I  would 
l,ke  to  have  reemphasized  and  answered^ 
First,  in  what  other  parts  of  the  rejwrt 
are  there  figures  that  are  in  need  of  ad- 
j^tment?  Second,  will  the  gentleman 
please  explain  to  the  membership  how 
?he  majority  of  the  committee  was  so 
overUt^ral   in  overloading  the  original 

^ISi^^'^"  '"ilject  the  gentleman's 
suggestion  that  the  report  is  mied  wOh 
inaccuracies.     It  is  not.     It  is  a  gooa 
reS^rt.  and  it  is  accurate.    It  U  based  on 
figures  we  had  when  we  reported  the  b  11 
\Si  November.    We  had  some  delay  In 
gVttlng  this  bill  to  the  floor.    But  Oov- 
ermnent  goes  on.  employment  change^ 
and  there  have  been  salary  adjustments 
come  into  play.  Promotions   and  thngs 
of  that  kind.     So  I  reject  the  thought 
there  are  any  great  number  of  inaccura- 
c?i  m  Uie  re^rt.    I  think  it  is  a  good 
re^rt  and  I  recommend  it  for  the  read- 
ing of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

The  gentleman  wants  to  know  why  we 
reduced  the  cost  of  the  bill.  It  was  be- 
cause we  wanted  economy,  we  wanted  to 
S  SSs  bill  within  the  budget  figures. 
^^iTis  not  an  addition  to  the  budget. 
Se  bill  will  be  within  the  1964  budget 
of  President  Kennedy  and  within  the 
1964  budget  of  President  Johnson^ 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  The  question  I 
ftAiif  pd  the  gentleman  was  why  In  commil- 
^  we  i^deS  the  $123  mlUlon  that  we 

are  now  scaling  down.  „  „„«  - 

Mr  UDALL.  The  genUeman  was  a 
member  of  the  committee.  He  did  n^t 
want  to  add  anything,  as  I  recall.  He 
wS?  ag^nst  all  raises  for  postal  employ- 
ees, classified  officials.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  everyone  else.     This  is  my 

recollection.  ^ 

Mr.  CHELP.  Mr.  Chairman.  la* 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SlAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr   CHELF.     Mr.  Chairman,  recently 
I  have  voted  against  ttie  M  billion  fore  jn 
ald-Uie  $312  million  addiUonal  lending 
auUiority  for  Uie  InternaUonal  Aid  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon.  which  Is  foreign  aid  under 
a  different  woodshed— and  what  I  con- 
sider to   be  other  unnecessary  Federal 
sending  programs.    I  did  this  in  order 
?rhelp  keep  and  to  maintain  a  balanced 
budge?  and  therefore.  JustWy  Uie  tax  cut 
that  I  vigorously  supported  as  far  bacK 
as  Uie  late  1950s.    I  did  so  because  I  felt 
our  people  and  American  business  des- 
perately needed  such  an  Incentive  in  or- 
der to  grow,  develop,  and  expand  their 
plants,  which  in  turn  would  create  more 
jobs  and  more  prosperity. 


In  the  last  few  days  unprecedented 
rains  have  whipped  up  swirling,  angry 
flcJSlwaters  that  have  ^'^e^tW  damag^ 
and  even  destroyed  several  of  my  clU^^ 
For  instance,  the  enUre  PoP'^aUon  of 
West  Point.  Hardin  County.  Ky     lying 
on  the  Ohio  River  near  Louise    has 
had  to  be  evacuated  completely.    Shep- 
herdsvUle.  In  BulUtt  County    also  near 
Louisville,    is    two-thirds    under   water 
This  happened  notwithstanding  the  fact 
Skt   recenUy   the   good   citizens   there 
working    with    Uielr   Congressman,   the 
I?my  Engineers,  and   the  commanding 
general  at  Fort  Knox,  had  caused  Salt 
River  to   be  cleared,  cleaned,   dredged. 
Tnd  its  channel  Improved.    It  had  be^ 
thought  by  the  Army  engineers  that  this 
Scent  job^n  Salt  River  would  alleviate 
future  floods.    However,  a  rainfall  of  6^3 
inches  all  within  several  hours,  had  not 
lien  anticipated.    Northern  Ken Uicky  is 
in  horrible  condition.     Campbell.  Ken- 
ton  and  Boone  Counties  are  inundated. 
Hundreds  of  families  have  been  evacu- 
ated    The  cities  of  Covington.  Newport. 
Ludlow.  Fort  Thomas.  Dayton,  and  many 
others  are  under  water.         -.„«.„ 
Ir\  view  of  the  present  suffering,  mis- 
ery and  privation  that  some  of  my  peo- 
pleare  being  subjected  to.  I  cannot  vote 
tor  tills  pay  Increase.    WhUe  I  cannot 
vote  for  tills  blU.  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  for  tiie  past  20  years  tiiat  I 
have  been  In  tills  body.  I  have  been  a 
friend  of  tiie  Federal  employee,  because 
I   have   consistently   voted   for   all   pay 
raises  for  all  of  our  fine  Federal   and 
postal  workers.  Including  our  Supreme 
Court   judges.   Federal   judges    Cabinet 
members,  ambassadors,  and  others. 

While  I  agree  with  the  proponents  oi 
this  legislation,  who  have  made  such  a 
long  and  hard  study  of  It.  tiiat  there  is  a 
need  for  a  fair,  equitable,  moderate,  and 
general  pay  raise  for  Federal  employees; 
however  due  to  tiie  horrible  and  tragic 
conditions  that  exist  In  my  district  at 
this  time.  I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
support  tills  particular  piece  of  leglsla- 

°The  good  Lord  knows  that  the  Fourth 
District  of  Kentucky  could  surely  use 
some  of  ttiat  foreign  aid  money  now  be- 
ing sent  to  countries  overseas,  that  is  to 
be  given  to  people  we  do  not  know,  will 
never  see.  and  who  care  notiilng  about 
us.  while  our  very  own  suffer  from  want 
and  neglect. 

AMINDMKNT  OTTTtiTO  BT  UM.  CXmNINOHAM 

Mr    CUNNINGHAM.     Mr.  Chairman 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows. 


Amendment   offered   by   Mr.   ^''^'^'J^fA 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr^  Muwat^ 
on   page   18  of  the  committee  P^^*-  ^»^ 
March    5     1964     of    the    amendment   offered 
by   Mr    ku«lT,   insert   "(a)"   Immediately 
?o'lowlng  S^.    109."  in  Une  7   and  l^e- 
diately  below   the  table  on  page    18   Insert 
the  followlng^^^^  3516  of  title  39,  United 
State,  code,  relating  to  p«itlon«  1°  »^"J 
level  4  of  the  Postal  Pleld  Service  Schedule 
IS  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  such 
section  the  following  subsection: 
•••(e)   Mall  handler.     (KP-13) 
•••(1)   Basic     mNcnoK.— Loads.     unlwwU. 
and   moves   bulk   maU.   and   performs   other 
duties    incidental    to    the    movement    and 
processing  of  mall. 


•••(2)  Duties  and  responsibilities. — 
•••(A)  Unloads  mall  received  by  trucks. 
Separates  all  mall  received  by  trucks  and 
conveyors  for  subsequent  dispatch  to  other 
conveying  units,  and  separates  and  delivers 
working  malls  for  delivery  to  dlstrlbuUon 
sweas. 

•••(B)  Places  empty  sacks  or  pouches  on 
racks,  labels  them  where  labels  are  prear- 
ranged or  racks  are  plainly  marked,  dumps 
mall  from  sacks,  cuts,  ties,  faces  letter  mall, 
carries  mall  to  distributors  for  processing, 
places  processed  mall  Into  sacks,  removes 
filled  sacks  and  pouches  from  racks,  closes 
and  locks  same.  Picks  up  sacks,  pouches 
and  ouUlde  pieces,  separates  outgoing  bulk 
malls  for  dUpatch  and  loads  maU  onto 
trucks. 

•■■(C)  Handles  and  sacks  empty  equip- 
ment. Inspects  empty  equipment  for  mall 
content,  restrlngs  sacks 

•■•(D)  Cancels  stamps  on  parcel  post,  op- 
erates canceling  machines,  carries  mall  from 
canceling   machine   to   dUtrlbutlon   cases. 

■••(E)  Assists  In  supply  and  slip  rooms 
and  operates  addressograph.  mimeograph, 
and  similar  machines. 

■■'(P)  In  addition,  may  perform  any  of 
the  following  duties : 

■■'(1)  Acts  as  armed  guard  for  valuable 
registry  shipments  and  as  watchman  and 
guard  around  post  office  building. 

•■■(11)  Makes  occasional  simple  distribu- 
tion of  parcel  post  maU  requiring  no  scheme 

knowledge.  ,  .     ^       ,. 

'"(Ill)   Operates   electric    fork-lift    trucks. 
"'(Iv)   Rewraps  soiled  or  broken  parcels. 
"•(V)   Performs    other    miscellaneous    du- 
ties, such  as  stomping  tickets,  weighing  In- 
coming   sacks,    cleaning    and    sweeping    In 
workrooms,   offices,   and    trucks   where   such 
work  Is  not  performed  by  regular  cleaners. 
"■(3)     Organizational    relationships. — Re- 
ports to  a  foreman  or  other  designated  su- 
pervisor.' „   .^  ^ 
■'(2)     Section    3614    of    title    39.    United 
S totes  Code,  relating  to  positions  In  salary 
level  3  of  the  Postal  Pleld  Service  Schedule. 
is  amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d),  re- 
lating to  the  position  of  mall  handler  (KP- 
8 ) ; and 

■■(B)    by  striking  out 
■■■(e)    Oarageman.     (KP-9)-' 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"'(e)   Oarageman.     (KP-8).' 
"(3)   Section  3616  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code    Is  further   amended   by   striking   out 
•(KP-10)'.   '(KP-ll)'.   '(KP-12)".   and   '(KP- 
13)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '(KP-9)', 
(KP-IO)',     '(KP-ll)'.    and    '(KP-ia)',    re- 
spectively. 

"(4)   Each  employee  In  the  position  or  mall 

handler  on  the  effective  date  of  this  sub- 
section, which  Is  moved  from  level  3  to  4 
of  the  Postal  Pleld  Service  Schedule  by 
reason  of  the  amendmento  made  by  this 
subsection,  shall  be  placed  In  that  step  of 
such  level  4  having  the  lowest  basic  com- 
pensation which  is  higher  than  his  basic 
compensation  Immediately  prior  to  such  ef- 
fective date  and  shall  retoln  all  his  service 
credit  for  automatic  advancement  by  step- 
Increases  In  such  level  4  under  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3652  of  title  39. 
United  Stotes  Code,  relating  to  automatic 
advancement  by  step-Increases." 


Mr.  WALLHAUSER  (interrupting  the 
reading  of  the  amendment) .  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes on  his  amendment. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield,  simply  for  a  comment 
on  procedure? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Before  us  now  is  this 
substitute  amendment.  For  the  con- 
vemence  of  the  House,  if  amendments 
are  made  to  the  substitute,  which  was 
printed  ahead  of  time,  most  such  amend- 
ments are  not  printed  ahead  of  time.  I 
think  this  explains  why  there  was  con- 
cern on  this  side  why  the  substitute  was 
not  available. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
although  this  amendment,  which  was 
carefully  prepared,  takes  up  about  AV2 
pages.  It  is  relatively  simple.  Those 
Members  who  are  not  on  the  committee 
may  not  be  famiUar  with  the  various 
classifications  among  the  postal  em- 
ployees or  the  various  grades  in  which 
individuals  work.  However,  there  is  a 
classification  which  involves  what  are 
commonly  known  as  mail  handlers. 
They  are  in  level  3.  The  post  office 
clerks  are  in  level  4,  for  example. 

The  mail  handlers  perform  many  du- 
ties that  are  similar  to  those  performed 
by  the  post  office  clerks.  I  do  not  want 
to  take  anything  away  from  the  dedi- 
cated work  that  the  post  office  clerks 
do,  but  I  have  gone  into  this  carefully 
and  I  have  visited  post  offices.  In  mod- 
em times  the  duties  between  the  mail 
handlers  in  level  3  and  the  clerks  in 
level  4  are  more  and  more  being  fused 
together.  Therefore,  the  people  who  are 
known  as  mail  handlers  feel  they  should 
be  placed  in  level  4  because  they  perform 
so  many  side-by-side  duties  with  the 
post  office  clerks  who  are  already  in  this 
level. 

Before    the   vmanimous   consent   was 
granted,  the  details  of  all  the  work  that 
the  members  of  the  mail  handlers  per- 
form was  partially  explained.    But  they 
have  many  more  duties.    They  cancel 
stamps  and  handle  parcel  post  and  op- 
erate canceling  machines  and  carry  mail 
from  the  canceling  machines  to  the  dis- 
position cases.    They  assist  the  supply- 
ing slip  rooms  and  operate  various  ma- 
chinery.   There   are  just   many,   many 
things  that  this  group  of  dedicated  peo- 
ple do.    They  are  not  a  large  number. 
They  are  a  relatively  small  group  when 
you  consider  the  overall  number  of  postal 
employees.    Some  people  think  that  all 
they  do  is  throw  the  mail  sacks  around 
from  the  truck  to  the  platform  or  vice 
versa.    But  if  you  will  go  into  the  work 
that  they  are  doing  as  I  have  and  as 
other  Members  have,   you   will   realize 
they  have  many  diverse  duties  and.  in 
my  opinion,  they  should  be  placed  in 
level  4.    I  am  always  honest  and  frank 
with  Members  of  the  House  and  with 
members  of  this  committee.    I  did  offer 
this  in  the  committee  when  this  bill  was 
under  consideration  and  it  did  not  pre- 
vail.   But  at  that  time  we  were  rush- 
ing through  amendments  right  and  left, 
and  I  feel  confident  that  enough  time 
was  not  granted  for  a  thorough  discus- 
sion of  the  plight  of  the  mail  handlers. 
I  would  hope  very  much  that  the  com- 
mittee  would   favorably   consider   this. 
As  I  said,  it  does  not  involve  many  people 
and  I  do  think  it  is  an  act  of  Justice  to 
put  them  In  level  4. 


Mr.  WALLHAUSER.    Mr.  Chairman, 

will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.    I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  I  think.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  record  should  be  made 
very  clear  that  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  has  been  a  constant  champion 
of  this  group  of  dedicated  employees  and 
I  think  the  gentleman  should  be  com- 
mended for  it.  He  has  done  his  utmost 
to  correct  what  he  believes  to  be  an  in- 
equity. Perhaps  in  the  future  some  leg- 
islative relief  should  be  given  to  this 
group.  I  would  like  to  add  my  word  of 
commendation  to  those  of  others  on  our 
committee  who  have  observed  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Nebraska 
over  the  years,  constantly  trying  to  im- 
prove their  status. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  salary  mcrease 
legislation  because  I  believe  it  is  incon- 
sistent to  Increase  Government  payrolls 
over  $500  million  at  a  time  when  the  Fed- 
eral Government  anticipates  a  deficit  of 
$10  billion  this  fiscal  year,  and  we  will 
be  requested  to  increase  the  national 
debt  to  over  $315  billion  in  June. 

The  pay  raise  suggested  for  Members 
of  Congress  is  certainly  excessive.  If 
the  Congress  would  take  the  actions 
necessary  to  hold  down  spending  and 
balance  the  budget,  then  consideration 
of  a  congressional  pay  Increase  might  be 
in  order.  Federal  payroll  costs  have  in- 
creased almost  $1  billion  in  the  past  18 
months.  It  seems  inconsistent  to  me  to 
ask  unions  and  private  industry  to  hold 
the  wage /price  line  and  at  the  same  time 
have  the  Federal  Government  Increase 
!ts  payroll  costs  so  substantially. 

I  consider  the  most  pressing  domestic 
need  at  this  time  is  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  put  its  financial  house  m 
order.  I  intend  to  do  what  I  can  to 
assist  in  this  problem. 


PABUAMKirrABT    IKQXnBT 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state   the   parliamentary   Inquiry. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  It 
be  In  order  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  substitute  amendment  fol- 
lowing the  disposition  of  the  Cunning- 
ham amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes,  amendments 
will  be  in  order  at  that  time. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  certainly  in  sym- 
pathy with  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska,  about  these 
particular  people.  But  this  amendment 
will  add  to  the  cost  of  this  bill.  I  think 
our  committee  can  work  out  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  at  a  later  date.  By  chang- 
ing one  level  to  another  level,  the 
amendment  will  add  approximately  $400 
more  to  the  salary  of  each  employee  in 
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this  particular  group  on  top  of  what 
thev  already  will  get  under  the  new 
siary  schedule.     This  would  be  a  d^- 

crimination  against  ^^l  '^^^^^"/Se 
eral  employees.  It  will  destroy  the 
proper  Relationships  between  the  various 

^^r^Chi^rman.  not  only  was  this 
amendment  voted  down  when  our  com^ 
mlttee  considered  this  bill  but  it  had 
been  voted  down  at  »  P^evio- ^  time 
^is  amendment,  as  I  have  ^if  Mr 
Chairman,  would  destroy  the  relaton- 
shio  of  the  wage  scales  in  the  levels  that 
are    referred    to    in    the    gentleman  s 

TurTthe  Members  In  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  to  reflect  upon  the  action 
°5  Z  committer  which  -nt^over^thls 

SorSes'"ird-3>t  belong  in  thjs 

^^Mr"cUNNINGHAM.     Mr.  Chairman. 
-^l^r^^^^^^'^'^y^^^^  to  the  gen- 

'''T'c^^^O^^  The  gentleman 
is  quite  forceful  in  all   ^is  ar^ur^nU^ 

I  compliment  him  ^  ^S'-^*  *J^^^rlt2 
many  occasions,  but  I  cannot  fuD«=riDe 
STha?  the  gentleman  has  said  so  far 
as  cost  Is  concerned. 

I  should  like  to  reduce  the  cost,  alsa 
but  there  Is  a  principle  involved^  I  a^ 
hooeful  that  we  can  approve  this.  As 
?5Sd  considering  the  overall  employ- 
ment m  the  postal  service  this  is  one 
of  the  smallest  groups.  I  thinj  ItwmU^ 
not  add  any  significant  cost  whatsoever 

I  make  the  further  observation  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  that  the 
Sment  was  not  given  the  careful 
Consideration  it  should  have  been  gWe^ 
T  haooen  to  know  that  committee  prints 
lere  ?eve  oped  overnight  and  the  com- 
mittee had  only  about  2  seconds  to 
SiSop  this  subject  the  next  morn^g^ 

I  hope  the  gentleman  wUl  not  try  to 
knock  down  every  constructive  amend- 

"^^r  MoSRI^N^^Mr  Chairman.  I  do 

^t'lSf  L'mauer  of  opinion  as  to  what  the 

committee  did.    Some  ^J^^^^'^^ 
the  committee  considered  It  carefully, 
nthprs  take  a  different  viewpoint. 
^^i  is  simple  arithmetic.     When  we 
consider  the  tens  of  thousands  of  env- 
p?oyees.  if  we  add  $400  to  each  salary 
we  see  what  we  will  come  up  with  for 
Sie  salaries  for  a  year.     That  Is  aU  It 
•^^TaSendment  would  not  help  the 
bill,  nor  should  It  be  In  the  bllL     As  i 
say  It  was  voted  down  by  the  full  com- 
mittee not  once  but  on  two  occasions, 
after  full  consideration. 

Mr    JOHANSEN.     Mr.   Chairman.   I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

""^  Mr  Chairman.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  I  Mr  Cun- 
ningham 1  has  raised  the  Polnt-and  I 
believe  he  is  in  order  in  doing  so— that 
his  amendment  was  considered  during  a 
period  of  rush  In  the  committee  under 
the  pressure  of  time  and  with  limited 
coLideratlon  in  debate.  I  shoiUd  like  to 
comment  further  on  that  practice. 


I  share  the  concern  of  the  8entl«"^ 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  CttrtisI  over  the  lack 
of  availability  of  the  copies  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  which  has  been  of- 
fered    I  assure  the  gentleman,  however 
In   extending  my   sympathies,  that  we 
who  serve  on  the  committee  «;re  no   un- 
familiar with  the  problem.    When  there 
is  proposed  legislation  before  us  In  com- 
mittee  we  frequently  have  It  Presented 
to  us  at  the  time  we  meet  to  consider  It 
^d  then  have  a  motion  for  the  previous 
question  and  a  railroading  operation.    I 
say  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  this 
has  become  standard  operating  proce- 
dure in  this  committee     I  go  further  and 
say  that  there  would  not  be  the  necessity 
for  this  kind  of  amending  process  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  If  the  Commltteeon 
Post  Ofnce  and  Civil  Service  had  been 
permitted,  by  the  majority  of  its  mem- 
bership, to  perform  In  an  orderly  fashion 
and  with  an  opportunity  to  give  full  con- 
sideration   to    amendments    that    were 
presented. 

I  say  further,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
good  friend  from  Louisiana,  he  may  re- 
gard this  allegation  as  a  matter  or 
opinion,  but  I  regard  It  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  am  sure  there  are  a  number  of 
members  of  the  committee  who  will 
corroborate  that  view. 

Let  me  just  add  one  further  point.    I 
note  with  interest  from  the  statements  of 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr   UdallI.  that  the  limitation  on  the 
number  of  copies  of  this  amendment  was 
voted  in  the  interest  of  economy.     Let 
me  say  it  seems  to  be  the  general  prac- 
tice  of    this   administration,    whenever 
they  do  Indulge  in  economy,  to  involve  In 
some  way   turning  the  lights  out      So 
today  we  have  the  lights  down  to  dim  >f 
respect  to  the  number  of  copies  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.     Yes.    I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr  UDALL.  The  genUeman  Is  a  very 
valuable  and  very  knowledgeable  and  Im- 
portant member  of  this  committee.  Does 
he  mean  to  leave  the  Impression  that  U 
he  wanted  a  copy  of  this  amendment, 
which  has  been  avaUable  for  over  a  week 
that  our  fine  committee  staff  would  not 
have  given  it  to  him  yesterday,  last  night. 

or  today?  ^    ,  ..^ 

Mr  JOHANSEN  I  want  to  leave  the 
impression  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  who  wanted  copies  of  It  this  morn- 
ing were  evidently  not  able  to  get  them 
at  the  time  that  they  needed  them. 

Mr   XJDALL.    Did  not  the  genUeman 
have  a  copy  before  this  morning? 
Mr  JOHANSEN.     I  did  not. 
Mr.  UDALL.     Did  he  ask  for  it? 
Mr  JOHANSEN.     I  did  not. 
Let  me  make  one  final  observation. 
Let  me  say  in  response  to  the  gentleman 
that  whether  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan did  or  did  not  ask  for  a  copy  has  no 
Laring  on  whether  copies  were  available 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  who  did 
desire  them.    It  Is  obvious  they  were  not 
available.  . 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 

genUeman  yield? 

Mr  JOHANSEN     Yes.    I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  Uie  genUeman  from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS.  You  ^^"^d^ave  thought 
the  minority  members  of  the  committee 
woulTSave  been  supplied  wlUi  cop  es  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment  since  It  re- 
vised almost  half  of  Uie  76-page  bllL 

Mr    JOHANSEN.     Of  course.     And  I 
would  have   thought  also  Uiere  might 
have  been  an  opportunity  for  the  com- 
SSI^  to  meet  and  consider  Ujeamend^ 
ment  and  be  familiarized  w^th  It  before 
it  was  brought  to  Uie  floor  of  this  House. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time^ 
MVaROSS.    Mr.  Chalrt|^n   I  move 
to  strike  Uie  requisite  number  of  words. 
'°Mr  ChaTrma?.  Uils  Is  a  relatively  slm^ 
pie  amendment,  we  are  told.     It  is  so 
sSiple  that  It  requires  36  Paj^  TJ^J 
first  time  I  saw  it  was  about  10  t^nutos 
ago.      It   revamps    almost   half    of    the 
toUl  bill  of  76  pages,  but  it  \s  stUl  de- 
scribed  as  a  relatively  simple  afnend- 
menr  As  I  undersUnd  It^he  mlno^ty 
members  of  the  committee— and  I  can 
not  s^^  for  Uie  first  ranking  minority 
memter  o    Uie  committee.  Uie  genUe- 
SInTrom°  Pennsylvania  'Mr  CoR.r^l 
but  as  far  as  I  am  concerned    I  have 
never  seen  a  copy  of  this,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  any  oUier  members  of  Uie  mU 
norlty.  unless  Uiey  are  1^  ?"  J^^^J^^i^^. 
strategy  that  goes  on  wltWn  the  com 
mlttee.  saw  Uils  amendment  untU  this 
morning.    This  Is  the  'less  worse^come- 
on  amendment."  Uus  amendment  that 
Ss^n  offered  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,   the    genUeman    from   Ten- 
neSee  [Mr  MURRAY  1.    You  know.  It  In- 
?riSles  me  to  see  all  of  Uiese  new-found 
advocates  of  economy  Uiat  we  are  hear- 
ui  from  today.    I  do  not  know  where 
uSy  were^  faU  when  the  committee 
Sint5  t^re  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  one 
Svemlght  for  3  or  4  days  when  Uils  bUl 
W8^   being   handled   in   the   committee. 
yS.  I  am  intrigued  by  aU  of  Uiese  con- 
verts  to  economy.     I  wonder  what  they 
were  thinking  about  last  fall,  last  No 
vember.  when  this  bUl  came  out^    ^ere 
Uiey  advocates  of  economy  t^en?    They 
offer  this  sop  today  for  an  alleged  saving 
of  $120  million  and  still  leave  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  $550  million.    I  see  Uie  gen- 
Ueman from  Washington  who  questioned 
some  of  the  figures  in  Uie  majority  report 
futtle  while  ago.    I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
Ueman  that  I  Uiink  If  he  wants  the  pure 
quill  on  Uils  bUl.  he  should  turn  to  the 
minority  report.    There  he  wUl  get  Uie 
figures  that  tell  the  story  on  this  bllL 

Mr    CUNNINGHAM.     Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  genUeman  yield?  ^,  _  „ 

Mr  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.     Mr  ChalrmaJi 
I  want  to  say  that  I  support  Uie  Murray 
amendment.    I  think  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.     I  Just  l^fP? ,  that^^^^ 

Committee  wUl  also  «"PP<^'-t  ti^^X^^ 
ment  Uiat  I  have  just  offered  to  help  the 
really  destitute  people,  the  mall  han- 
Sers  and  put  them  where  they  should  be 
nut  In  level  4. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose 
thJ^MuiVay  amendment.  It  Is  a  snare 
and  a  delusion.  It  is  not  economy  Ui  the 
i^e  sense  of  Uie  word,  and  everyone  who 
supports  It  knows  It.  This  offer  of  a  re- 
duction in  total  spending  on  this  bUl  ^ 
made  for  the  purpose  of  ffj^^^fS 
If  I  know  the  taxpayers  of  this  country, 
they  wUl  see  through  UUs  attempt  to  take 
$5  from  Uiem  and  give  them  back  $1  and 


call  it  economy.  That  is  about  the  story 
when  only  $100  million  is  cut  from  a  pro- 
posed expenditure  of  $500  million. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  req- 
uisite number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  quite  obviously  this  bill 
is  highly  technical  and  has  a  tendency 
within  Itself  to  become  somewhat  confus- 
ing. I  would  like  to  attempt  In  my  feeble 
way  to  put  this  problem  again  somewhat 
in  its  proper  perspective,  even  though  I 
realize  that  it  has  been  thoroughly  and 
effectively  discussed  on  yesterday.  But 
we  have  a  tendency  here  to  dramatize 
cerUln  features  of  It.  to  emphasize  the 
cost  and  make  It  appear  that  we  are 
voUng  on  a  simple  question  as  to  whether 
we  are  to  have  increased  spending  or  an 
unbalanced  budget,  or  whether  you  are 
for  or  against  fiscal  Integrity.  I  feel, 
frankly,  that  Is  oversimplification. 

This  bill  within  Itself  Is  not  the  one 
that  necessitates  an  Increase  In  cost.  It 
Is  because  of  InflaUon  and  the  Increased 
cost  of  living  in  the  past  that  makes 
this  bin  by  the  committee  necessary.  It 
Is  an  action  by  Congress  to  have  all  these 
vast  programs  costmg  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $98  to  $100  billion  a  year  that 
necessitates  this  cost.  I  think  we  should 
put  this  very  clearly  in  the  proper  per- 

The  main  objective  of  this  bill  Is  com- 
parability. I  said  the  main  objective — 
99  percent  of  it.  anyway.  Is  there  any 
Member  of  this  body  who  has  had  any 
experience  In  business  or  In  management 
who  thinks  that  It  is  unnecessary  that  we 
pay  technicians,  scientists,  engineers  In 
the  Federal  Government  comparable  sal- 
aries with  those  paid  their  counterparts 
in  free  enterprise?  I  should  not  think 
that  particular  objective  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  b?  at  all  controversial. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.    Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.    I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  The  point  has 
been  made  several  times  that  the  Con- 
gress has  put  one  pay  raise  on  top  of 
another  pay  raise,  on  top  of  another  pay 
raise,  and  so  forth.  Is  it  the  opinion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  that  this  is 
an  added  pay  raise,  or  is  it  his  opinion 
that  the  employees  started  from  away 
behind  scratoh  originally,  that  these  pay 
raises  that  have  been  given  have  slowly 
tended  to  bring  them  up  finally  to  com- 
parability?   Is  that  correct  or  not? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The 
gentleman  has  stated  the  position  of  the 
genUeman  from  Virginia;  he  Is  abso- 
lutely correct,  yes.  Federal  employees 
have  always  been  the  caboose,  or  the  tall 
that  wags  the  dog.  We  have  always  been 
trying  to  catoh  up,  so  far  as  the  pay  of 
Federal  employees  Is  concerned,  as  com- 
pared to  w«iges  in  private  industry.  The 
Congress  did  recognize  that  this  was  a 
problem  and  that  something  should  be 
done.  In  the  act  of  1962. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  Kentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Does  this  pay 
raise  put  them  ahead  of  private  enter- 
prise In  salaries  and  wages? 


Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  It  most 
certainly  does  not,  because  we  author- 
ized this  study  and  directed  this  re- 
port back  In  1962.  At  that  time  they 
were  using,  I  beUeve,  comparable  figures 
for  1961. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  committee 
considered  this  legislation  last  year  we 
were  already  2  years  behind  on  the  fig- 
ures which  we  were  using.  On  top  of 
that,  we  compromised  some  of  the  fig- 
ures. We  are  doing  that  right  now.  In 
other  words,  we  are  about  a  year  and  a 
half  or  2  years  behind  In  comparable 
positions  in  free  enterprise ;  that  Is,  what 
these  people  holding  comparable  posi- 
tions in  free  enterprise  are  receiving. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  Ignore  this. 
This  is  bad  management  and  we  must 
recognize  the  facts  of  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  discussed  at 
quite  some  length  the  various  positions 
in  the  executive  branch  of  Government. 
This  rejKJrt  and  study  Is  avaUable.  The 
only  thing  which  the  Committee  on  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  has  done 
Is  to  accept  the  results  of  that  report. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  paying  out  this 
fiscal  year  approximately  $184  mlUion  In 
contracts  on  which  we  have  11,469  In- 
dividuals working  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  those  contracts.  The 
salaries  which  these  people  are  receiving 
far  exceed  that  which  we  have  aUowed 
Federal  employees  under  the  Classifica- 
tion Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  some  of  these  out- 
side Government  contracts  we  have  some 
Individuals  who  are  making  as  high  as 
$40,000  a  year,  more  than  the  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  receive.  This  fig- 
ure Is  far  in  excess  of  that  which  Is 
allowed  In  this  particular  blU.  We  have 
20  people  alone  in  the  Bureau  of  Ships 
in  the  Department  of  the  Navy  who  are 
receiving  $27,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  is  that  we 
have  not  faced  up  to  our  responsiblUtles 
to  bring  about  comparablUty  in  the 
salaries  and  wages  which  are  paid  in 
the  Federal  Government  for  comparable 
work  performed  by  Federal  employees. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  this  responsl- 
blUty. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
CxTNNiNGHAii]  to  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Mur- 
ray]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Cunningham) 
there  were — ayes  4,  noes  55. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MB.    DU1.8KI 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 


"(2)  adding  Immediately  following  para- 
graph (6)  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"•(8)  To  compute  the  daUy  rate  of  baalc 
compensation  for  postmasters,  the  annual 
rate  of  compensation  shall  be  divided  by 
260.' 

"(c)  Chapter  45  of  tlUe  89,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  to 
read  as  follows : 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dttmw  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mu«eat:  Amend 
section  114  by  Inserting  "(a)"  immediately 
following  "Sec.  114."  and  by  adding  three 
new  subsections,  as  follows: 

"(b)  Section  3541(d)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

"(1)  striking  out  •postmasters,'  In  para- 
graph (3)  thereof;  and 


"  ■§  35r7.  Postmasters 

"  'Postmasters  shaU  be  scheduled  to  work 
a  five-day  week  except  upon  determination 
by  the  Postmaster  General  that  a  workweek 
m  excess  of  five  days  for  the  postmaster  of  a 
particular  post  ofBce  Is  necessary  to  main- 
tain essential  postal  service  In  the  public 
Interest.  The  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  applied  to  require  the  closing  of 
any  post  office  on  any  weekday,  Monday 
through  Saturday.' 

"(d)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  45 
of  title  39,  United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended 
by  inserting 
"  "3577 .  Postmasters.' 
immediately  below 

"  '3676.  Holiday  service  of  rural  carriers  and 
employees  assigned  to  road  duty.'  " 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  yester- 
day In  our  deliberations  I  discussed  the 
Murray  amendment.  The  Murray 
amendment  strikes  out  two  Important 
sections  of  the  entire  bUl. 

The  first  section  takes  away  the  Inequi- 
ties of  Public  Law  87-793  that  was 
adopted  and  known  as  the  Payron  Re- 
form Act  of  1962.  The  other  portion  of 
the  bill  removes  the  40 -hour  week  that 
was  passed  in  our  committee  for  the 
postmasters  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  slightly 
more  than  34.000  postmasters.  They  are 
managers  in  the  field  of  our  vast  postal 
system  which  is  a  most  Important  seg- 
ment of  the  commvmicatlons  complex 
existing  In  our  country  today. 

Industry  could  not  thrive  nor  prosper 
without  it  and  the  well-being  of  both  the 
individual  and  family  depend  upon  it. 

Post  offices  serving  the  villages  and 
small  localities  are  known  as  the  fourth 
class.  We  find  that  there  are  10,362  of 
these  faithfuUy  serving  the  people  in 
every  area  and  corner  of  our  Nation 
today. 

Postmasters  at  these  small  offices  have 
no  clerical  assistance  whatever  except 
for  special  occasions  such  as  annual,  or 
sick  leave  or  convention  attendance. 

This  Is  the  person  who  arrives  at  his 
post  of  duty  early  in  the  morning,  hangs 
out  the  flag,  receives  the  mall,  sweeps 
the  floor,  sells  stamps.  Issues  money  or- 
ders, weighs  up  the  parcel  post,  takes 
care  of  general  delivery  patrons,  sorts 
and  dlspatehes  the  maU  usually  at  the 
end  of  the  day.  Under  present  law,  this 
postmaster  Is  scheduled  6  days  a  week 
and  frequently  he  Is  expected  by  patrons 
to  come  down  to  the  office  on  Sundays. 

Post  offices  at  the  larger  towns  and 
cities  are  known  as  Presidential  offices 
and  comprise  what  is  known  as  the  first, 
second,  and  third  clsiss. 

Of  the  24,000  postmasters  in  this 
group,  14,000  in  the  third  class  and  the 
smaner  second  class,  have  neither  an  as- 
sistant postmaster  nor  an  assistant  to 
the  postmaster.  However,  these  offices 
generally  speaking  have  qualified  per- 
sonnel for  replacement  of  the  postmaster 
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on  Saturday  If  an  allowance  therefor  is 
^'S^dent  Johnson  has  «one  on  r^rd 
S^:?rt°a^e?5-3tSl-w^o^r^^Ple?or 

'^^'riSo  postmasters  In  the  larger 
to™  and  Cities  have  no  problem  fo 
5-day-a-weelc  privileges  as  qualified  as 
slstance  is  available  rtprades 

Other  postal  employees  ^or^^.l^'^'^f^^ 
have  enjoyed  a  40-hour.  5-da>  weeK. 
??,ey  are  paid  overUme  and  are  granted 
SS^nsatory  time.  We  ask  for  neither 
of  these  benefits  for  postmasters.  We 
only  want  a  decent  5-day  week  esUb- 

'"^^^fe'V-'^y  workweek  provided  In 
H  R  8986  corrects  an  inequity  not  or 
Sds  year  or  last  year  or  the  year  before; 
it  is  an  inequity  for  many  years. 

This  would  be  accomplished  at  a  cosi 
of  less  than  $7  million  whichjve  submit, 
is  very  small,  indeed,  compared  to  a  post- 
S  SSgTt  of  more  than  $4  billion  ^d 
an  estimated  cost  of  approximately  S600 

milUon  for  H.R.  8986.  

These  dedicated  servants  of  the  people 
should  have  a  prescribed  decent  weekly 
tour  of  duty.  The  5-day  week  Is  main- 
tained all  through  the  Government  serv- 
ice and  the  postmasters  deserve  equiva- 
lent treatment. 

We  are  progressing  in  all  fields  of  com- 
municaUons.  such  as.  for  Instance,  the 
projected  trip  to  the  moon. 

Postmasters  should  be  Included  in  the 
modern  conception  of  duty  requirements^ 
It  is  archiac  to  maintain  a  6-day  week 
for  these  faithful  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. ^  „  ..  ^ 
I  would  like  to  place  In  the  Ricord  the 
following  letter  which  was  sent  to  Chair- 
man MURRAY  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Ofnce  and  avil  Service  on  October  30, 
1964: 

DxAm  M«.  CHAnMAH :    I  have  b««n  Informed 
that  your  committee  has  under  conalderatlon 
»n    amendment    to    the    Federal    salary    bill 
which  will  provide  for  moet  poatmaatera  to 
be  scheduled  on  a  5-day  per  week  baala.     I 
concur  and  endorse  such  a  proposal  since  a 
5-day.  40-hour  week  has  become  fairly  com- 
mon in  the  U.S.  business  economy  and  the 
Federal     Oovernment       In     fact,     we     had 
planned  to  institute  thU  program  by  admln- 
IstraUve  action  on  July  1.  19«4.  with  the  con- 
currence   of    the    Bureau    of    the    Budget. 
Therefore,    we    have    no   objection    to    such 
action  being  authorized  by  statute. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  action 
will  be  about  $6.1  million  per  annum.  In 
my  opinion  the  language  as  proposed  pro- 
vides sufficient  flexibility  to  schedule  most 
postmasters  regularly  on  a  5-day.  40-hour 
workweek  and  still  malnUln  essenUal  service 
8  days  a  week. 

You  might  be  Interested  to  know  that  dur- 
ing the  past  year  we  have  modified  previous 
regulations  to  extend  to  poatmasters  time 
off  on  Saturday  without  charge  to  leave  for 
emergency  reasons.  whUe  at  the  same  time 
making  arrangements  to  keep  the  post  offices 

open. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  OaoNotrsKi. 

Postmaster  Oeneral. 
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Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  OLSEN  of  Montana.     Mr.  Chair- 
man    postmasters-    salaries    under    the 
present  law  are  based  on  312  workdays 
per  year— 6  days  per  week.    Mr  Ditlski  s 
amendment  would  base  postmasters'  sal- 
aries on  260  workdays  per  year— 5  days 
per  week. 

Postmasters  in  larger  offices  who  have 
assistant  postmasters  or  other  super- 
visors or  enough  clerical  replacement, 
can  Uke  Saturdays  off  under  present 
regulations.  However,  approximately 
17  000  postmasters  in  smaller  communi- 
ties do  not  have  adequate  clerical  re- 
placement and  therefore  are  required  to 
work  6  days  per  week,  8  hours  or  more 
per  day.  ^,    ,      _ 

Postmaster  General  Gronouskl.  In  a 
letter  to  the  genUeman  from  Tennes- 
see    Chairman    Ton    Murray,    of    the 
House  Post  OfBce  and  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mittee, last  October  endorsed  the  5-day 
workweek    for    postmasters.     He    esti- 
mated the  cost  of  the  amendment  at  ♦6.7 
miUlon  per  year.    That  money  would  not 
go  to  postmasters,  but  rather  would  go 
to  the  lowest  paid  employees  In  the  postal 
service— namely,  clerks  in  the  third-  and 
fourth-class  offices,  some  of  whom  worlc 
as  UtUe  as  12  or  14  hours  per  week.    This 
amendment  would  give  them  an  average 
of  4  hours  per  week  more  employment. 
I  support  the  Dulski  amendment  to 
the  Murray  amendment. 

The  Morrison  salary  bUl  is  the  orig- 
inal Kennedy  comparability  bUl.  This 
amendment  to  put  all  postmasters  on  a 
5-day  week  or  5-day.  40-hour  week  Is  only 
catchup  legislation  to  make  the  work- 
week of  postmasters  comparable  to  the 
workweek  of  all  employees  In  the  posUl 
field  service. 

All  postmasters  are  responsible  for  tne 
efficient   operation  of   their   offices,  the 
safeguarding  of  mail,  and  the  safeguard- 
ing of  postal  property  on  a  24-hour  per 
day  basis.  7  days  a  week.    As  managers 
of  the  individual  post  offices  and  as  Gov- 
ernment  officials,  they  are  not  asking  un- 
der this  amendment  to  be  relieved  of  that 
responsibility.     The     ''O'^^ing     of     the 
amendment  provides  sufficient  flexibility 
so  that  postmasters  in  times  of  emer- 
gency   or  m  certain  periods  when  the 
mails  are  exceptionally  heavy,  can  work 
more  than  5  days  and  more  than  40  hours 
each  week  without  being  paid  overtime 
or  compensatory  time.     Postmasters  do 
not  request  compensatory  time  or  over- 
time pay  when  requirements  of  the  serv- 
ice  necessitate   their  presence  In  their 
offices.    This  amendment  merely  makes 
it  possible  under  normal  conditions  for 
postmasters  to  be  scheduled  to  work  a  5- 
day  workweek  or  40-hour  workweek. 

The  National  Association  of  Postmas- 
ters under  the  able  leadership  of  Charles 
Pushk&r.  their  secretary -treasurer,  have 
presented  a  good  case  for  the  5-day  week^ 
I  urge  support  of  the  Dulski  amendment 
to  the  Murray  amendment. 

I  include  the  letter  of  the  Postmaster 
General  to  the  genUeman  from  Tennes- 


see Chairman  Tom  Mtjuray.  recommend- 
ing the  5-day  week  for  postmasters: 

POSTMJiSTXa     On*«AL     JOHN      A       OKONOUnU 

Endobsks    5-Dat    WoaKwnat    roa    Poarr- 
MAsms 

We  are  grateful  to  Postmaster  General 
Gronouskl  for  endorsing  the  NAPUS  amend- 
ment to  the  salary  bill.  On  October  30.  he 
sent  the  foUcwlng  letter  to  Chairman  Tom 
UnuLAT  of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee: 

••D«Aa    M».    Chairman:    I    have   been   m- 
formed  that  your  committee  has  under  con- 
sideration   an    amendment    to    the    Federal 
salary  bill  which  will  provide  for  most  poat- 
masters  to  be  scheduled  on  a  5-day  per  week 
basis     I  concur  and  endorse  such  a  proposal 
since    a    &-day.    40-hour    week    has    become 
fairly  common  In  the  U.S.  business  economy 
and   the   Federal  Government.     In   fact,  we 
had   planned   to   Institute   this   program   by 
administrative  action  on  July  I.  1»64,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Therefore,    we    have    no    objection    to   such 
action  being  authorlMd  by  statute. 

•The  esUmated  cost  of  the  proposed  action 
will  be  about  W.7  mUllon  per  annum.  In 
my  opinion  the  langxiage  as  proposed  pro- 
vides sufficient  flexibility  to  schedule  most 
postmasters  regularly  on  a  6-day.  40-hour 
workweek  and  still  malnUln  essential  service 
6  days  a  week. 

••You  might  be  Interested  to  know  that 
during  the  past  year  we  have  modified  pre- 
vious regulations  to  extend  to  postmasters 
time  off  on  Saturday  without  charge  t»  leave 
for  emergency  reasons,  while  at  the  same 
time  making  arrangements  to  keep  the  post 
offices  open. 

"Sincerely  yours. 

■•John  A.  Gbonouski. 
"Poatmaater  General." 


I  must  say  in  fairness  that  since  the 
above-quoted  letter  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral has  issued  a  new  estimate  of  cost 
of  $20  million,  and  now  opposes  this 
5-day-week  proposal. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the   gentleman    from    New   York    [Mr. 

DULSMl.  _^„ 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MORRISON.    Is  this  not  a  way  of 
cutting  the   Murray  amendment  prac- 
tically  in  half?     In   other   words,   the 
Murray  amendment  has  savings  of  $123 
million.     This  takes  away  at  least  $55 
million  of   it.     Therefore,   the   Murray 
amendment  savings  would  be  reduced 
from  $123  million  to  $68  million  and.  in- 
stead of  having  this  within  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  Item  of  $544  mUUon.  It 
would  raise  the  cost  to  over  $600  million 
Is  that  not  right?    If  the  proponente  of 
this  amendment  have  a  very  deserving 
position.  I  feel  that  our  committee  could 
work  out  a  satisfactory  soluUon  at  a  later 

date. 

Mr  UDALL.  The  gentleman  Is  ex- 
actly correct.  This  is  the  principal  rea- 
son why  I  oppose  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  which  is  now  before  us. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
spoken  of  the  postmasters  and  some^ 
the  other  groups  that  would  be  affected 
by  his  amendment.  I  think  al  of  us  are 
sympathetic  toward  the  problems  that 
they  have,  but  this  Particular  Dulski 
amendment  was  brought  up  In  the  com- 


mittee, and  it  passed  by  a  vote  of  12  to 
11.  as  I  recall,  on  a  very  sincere  but  mis- 
informed  representation   at   that   time 
that  the  cost  would  be  about  $5  or  $6 
mUlion.      When    we    got    through    and 
started  to  make  our  recapitulation.  It 
was  determined  that  the  first  part  of  his 
amendment    would    increase    the    cost 
something  in  the  range  of  $45  million, 
and    the    5 -day    postmaster   week,    for 
which  you  can  make  a  pretty  logical 
argument,  would  cost  $7  miUion.  as  he 
said,  to  start  it.  but  to  get  it  in  effect 
and  keep  it  in  effect  would  be  something 
in  the  range  of  $24  miUion  a  year.    So. 
to  keep  within  the  budget  and  to  keep 
the  agreement  that  we  made  with  the 
Rules  Committee  and  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  we  would  bring  In  a  bill 
that  would  be  within  the  budget,  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  going  to  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. ,„  . . 
Mr.  DULSKI.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  In  our  deliberations 
about  the  Dulski  amendment,  I  think 
the  cost  was  steted  yesterday  at  $22  mil- 
Mr  UDALL  I  do  not  recall  the  fig- 
ure The  gentleman  Is  a  very  valuable 
and  sincere  Member.  I  know  he  was  as 
surprised  as  some  of  the  rest  of  us  were 
when  the  Department  said  the  cost 
would  be  higher  than  he  thought. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  DttlskiI  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Murray]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Dulski) 
there  were — ayes  19,  noes  51. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT     OITERKD    BT     MR.    BABRT 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bamt  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mo«ray  :  Page  24. 
line  3.  strike  out  lines  3  and  4  and  Insert  m 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

'•Section  3562(a)  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'••(a)(1)  Each  employee  of  the  Postal 
Field  Service  Schedule  and  each  employee 
subject  to  the  Rural  Carrier  Schedule  who 
has  not  reached  the  highest  step  for  his 
position  shall  be  advanced  successively  to 
the  next  higher  step  as  follows: 

•"(A)  To  steps  2,  3.  4.  6.  6.  and  7 — at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  pay  period  follow- 
ing the  completion  of  fifty-two  calendar 
weeks  of  satisfactory  service;  and 

••■(B)  To  steps  8  and  above — at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  pay  period  following 
the  completltlon  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  calendar  weeks  of  satisfactory  service. 

"'(2)  The  receipt  of  an  equivalent  in- 
crease during  any  of  the  waiting  periods 
specified  In  this  subsection  shall  cause  a 
new  full  waiting  period  to  commence  for 
fvirther  step  increases.'" 


Mr.  BARRY  (Interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  amendment).  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  further 


reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 

with.  ^^    ^. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BARRY.    Mr.  Chairman,  many  of 
us  who  find  it  difficult  to  support  the  bill 
will    only    support    the    bill    providing 
it  is  a   forward  step  in   management. 
Whereas  there  were  many  hearings  on 
this  bill  last  year  and  In  previous  years, 
and  some  of  us  have  been  giving  support 
to  the  bill,  we  certainly  do  not  want  to 
adopt  an  amendment  that  has  in  it  pro- 
visions that  further  throw  out  of  line 
the  very  rule  of  comparability  that  the 
bill  purports  to  do.    In  the  House  bUl 
known  as  the  salary  reform  act  of  1962, 
postal  employees  progress  through  seven 
steps    at    1-year    Intervals.    When    the 
Senate  committee  met.  they  reported  a 
bill  that  did  not  Include  the  extension 
of  1-year  intervals  beyond  level  6  and 
due   to   the   rush   toward  adjournment 
that  year,  in  1962,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  bill  was  acted   upon  first,   the 
1-year  interval  was  deleted  for  employ- 
ees In  levels  7  and  higher,  which  con- 
sists mainly  of  postal  supervisors  and 
postmasters. 

The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  realizing  the  inequities 
created  by  the  2-year  step  increase  for 
some  employees  and  1-year  step  in- 
creases for  all  levels  beyond  level  6  put 
back  the  1-year  Interval  In  the  present 
bin  that  we  have  before  us  today. 

The  Murray  amendment  knocks  that 
out  and  reverts  back  to  the  Senate  pro- 
vision of  a  2 -year  step  interval  for  level 
7  and  beyond. 

Now    I   know   this   may   soimd   like 
gobbledygook  to  all  of  you,  but  let  me 
give  you  an  example  of  what  this  does. 
A  glance  at  this  example  will  immedi- 
ately disclose  that  an  employee  who  ad- 
vances at  1-year  intervals  lessens  the 
salary  differential  between  himself  and 
his  supervisor  each  year,  which  basically 
would  not  be  fair.    The  differential  be- 
tween a  supervisor  and  his  employees  is 
the  small  amount  of  $480  and  would  be 
reduced  in  4  years  to  only  $140  unless 
my    amendment    is    adopted.    If    em- 
ployee A  in  level  6  is  promoted,  for  4 
years  up  to  1968,  he  swivances  to  step  7 
or  level  7  at  $7,150  which  is  $400  more 
than  employee  B  who  was  promoted  to 
level  7,  4  years  earlier.    Employee  B  will 
not  reach  step  7  untU  1971.    Now  there 
is  nothing  fair  about  that. 

So  I  say  to  you,  if  this  bill  is  to  have 
meaning  and  if  this  bUl  is.  Indeed,  a 
forward  step  in  management  putting 
salaries  on  a  comparability  basis,  I  vig- 
orously urge  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment so  that  an  employee  working  under 
a  supervisor  In  4  years'  time  does  not  re- 
duce the  spread  from  $480  to  $140. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  places 
me  in  a  very  embarrassing  position.  I 
have  been  opposing  amendments  all 
morning  trying  to  keep  the  bill  down  to 
the  budgeted  figure.     I  sponsored  this 


particular  amendment  in  the  original 
legislation  that  was  presented  to  our 
committee.  The  cost  of  this  amendment 
is  about  $2  million. 

Mr.    BARRY.      It    would    be   nearer 
$1,800,000.  ,^ 

Mr.  UDALL.  That  is  correct.  The 
cost  of  this  amendment  would  be  $1.8 
milUon.  In  my  judgment,  this  Is  a  good 
amendment.  However,  to  be  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  poslUon  that  I  have 
been  taking  here  this  morning  would 
embarrass  me  a  little  bit.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize I  speak  only  for  myself  and  I 
know  that  Uie  majority  of  the  committee 
on  this  side  at  least  are  probably  going 
to  oppose  the  amendment.  However, 
there  is  an  Inequity  here  and  the  gen- 
tleman by  his  amendment  has  put  his 
finger  on  it. 

Mr.  BARRY.    I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  realize  the  position  he  Is  In. 

Mr.     CUNNINGHAM.       Mr.     Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRY.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.     CUNNINGHAM.       I     want    to 
compliment   the   gentleman   from   New 
York.     He  Is  a  dedicated,  hard  work- 
ing member  of  the  committee.    He  has 
explained    his    amendment   with    great 
clarity  and  I  would  hope  that  the  lead-  • 
ershlp  on  the  other  side  will,  not  close 
their  ears  to  every  amendment  as  these 
amendments  are  offered  because  there 
are  some  good  amendments  that  would 
be  worth  adopting  on   this  bill  in  my 
opinion. 
I  commend  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BARRY.    I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  observation.    I  hope  those  who 
either  vote  for  this  bill  or  against  will 
see  fit  to  support  this  amendment,  be- 
cause It  Indeed  will  accomplish  compara- 
bility.   Without  this  amendment  we  will 
be  making  a  step  backward  insofar  as 
this  particular  group  of  postal  employees, 
which  number  over  40.000,  Is  concerned. 
Mr.    MORRISON.    Mr.   Chairman.   I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion is  opposed  to  this  amendment.  The 
Post  Office  Department,  which  has  full 
control  and  jurisdiction  over  these  em- 
ployees, because  they  are  a  part  of  It. 
opposes  it.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
opposes  the  amendment.  The  adminis- 
tration Is  against  it. 

The  amendment  would  cut  down  the 
amount  of  savings  to  be  provided  by  the 
Murray  amendment  approximately  $2 
million,  and  thereby  would  not  permit 
a  balance  with  the  figure  In  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  If  the  amendment  were 
agreed  to  it  would  hurt  comparability  and 
discriminate  against  classified  workers 
in  the  same  relative  salary  levels,  who 
are  not  in  the  Post  Office  Department. 

I  believe  the  amendment  should  be 
rejected.  ^    , 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  rise  In  support  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 
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Mr  BARRY.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Mor- 
Rii>Nl  a  question.  The  gentleman  says 
JhTall  these  people  are  against  the 
amendment^the  Civil  Service  Conunis- 
sion  and  the  administration.  Does  the 
gentleman  have  anything  he  can  intro- 
duce into  the  H*:coRD  to  prove  Uiat? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Does  the  gentle- 
man mean  the  Congressional  Record? 
^at  record  is  the  gentleman  talking 

nhouf 

Mr.  BARRY.  The  gentleman  pre- 
viously made  reference  to  the  fact  Uiat 
the  avil  Service  Commission  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  the  admlnistra- 
Uon  oppose  this  amendment. 

Mr  MORRISON.  The  Post  Office 
Department  testified   against  It. 

Mr  BARRY.  I  wish  the  genUeman 
could  produce  that  evidence. 

Mr  MORRISON.  If  the  genUeman 
will  look  at  the  records  in  the  commit- 
fr-f  Via  will  see  it. 

Mr  BARRY.  We  put  this  in.  in  the 
committee,  because  we  thought  it  wa^ 
proper.  The  gentleman  remembers  that. 
He  probably  came  along  and  voted  with 
i  at  the  time.  Now  he  seeks  to  take  it 
out  on  the  pretext  of  abig  saving^ 

Mr.  MORRISON.    That  will  save  $2 

™  Mr°"BARRY.  It  may  save  $2  million, 
but  It  will  only  create  a  further  imbal- 
ance in  the  comparability  principle  which 
we  have  been  trying  to  obtain.  The 
whole  business  of  salary  reform  will  be 
Thrown  out  of  the  window  if  we  do  that 
It   is   pennypmching.    which    is   pound 

'^M^^MORRISON  I  could  not  disagree 
with  the  gentleman  more.  His  amend- 
ment would  destroy  comparability. 

Mr  CORBETT  Mr  Chairman.  I  al50 
am  in  full  and  sincere  support  of  the 
Murray  amendment.  However,  if  Uiere 
is  an  exception  which  can  be  Justified  it 

is  this  exception,  ''hich  ^^  ^Vo  °k 
nosed  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
I  am  thoroughly  committed  to  keep- 
ing the  cost  of  the  bill  down  to  the 
budget  figure,  but  I  believe  we  can  adopt 
this  amendment  in  the  Interest  of  com- 
parability and  by  adopting  other  amend- 
ments which  will  be  offered  later  we  can 
Sake  up  for  the  cost  of  $1.8  million 
which  this  amendment  would  involve.  I 
believe  this  is  the  exception  which  more 
or  less  proves  the  rule,  and  ought  to  be 

approved.  .    ,  -. 

Mr    JOHANSEN.      Mr.   Chairman.    I 

move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

^°/  am  somewhat  amazed.  If  not  Im- 
pressed, by  the  attack  of  economy  wWch 
^^to  have  seized  certain  Members 
^  Uie  other  side.  The  position  seems 
to  be  that  we  have  reached  the  point 
that  we  are  wiUlng  to  sacrifice  the  prin- 
ciple of  comparabUlty  or  the  Principle 
of  equity  in  order  to  have  alleged  econ- 

°^^remlnd  my  colleagues  that  this  is 
the  same  kind  of  economy  I  was  talking 
about  yesterday  When  we  get  it  aU 
done  and  wind  it  up.  we  leave  the  tax- 
payers stuck  with  an  additional  cost^ 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are.  on  this 
matter  of  requiring  the  absorption  of 
10  percent  of  the  cost,  tiiat  that  Is  a 
principle   I    supported    and    introduced 


amendments  to  provide  for  In  previous 
pay  bills.  However,  the  simple  truth  Is 
that  this  great  concern  about  economy 
is  activated  by  Just  one  purpose;  namely, 
to  get  this  pay  bill  through  superim- 
posed on  top  of  two  recent  pay  Increases. 
The  purpose  of  all  of  this  sudden  afflic- 
tion or  attack  of  economy  Is  to  see  to  It 
that  the  taxpayers  are  stuck  w  Ui  the 
higher  cost  of  the  total  payroll.  For 
that  reason  I  question  very  seriously  the 
effectiveness  of  the  kind  of  economy  that 
is  being  advocated  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr  WALLHAUSER.    Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  necessary  number  of 

''*5£^' Chairman.  I  would  Uke  to  direct 
your  attention  for  Just  a  moment  to  a 
discussion  that  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia and  I  had  awhile  ago.    The  sugges- 
tion was  made  tiiat  we  were  adding  pay 
raise  to  pay  raise  to  pay  raise^   I  would 
like  our  colleagues  to  know  that  In  the 
fall  of  1959— that  is  5  years  ago— the  Bu- 
reau  of   Labor   Statistics   completed    a 
study  on  the  amount  of  money  neces- 
sary for  city  workers-  family  budgets  in 
20   cities   and   suburbs   throughout   the 
country.    The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
described  this  budget  as  neither  "mini- 
mum  maintenance"   nor   "luxury.       It 
was  average.    It  is  a  budget  tiiat  is  con- 
sidered necessary  for  a  f our-person  f arn- 
Uy  if  it  Is  to  maintain  a  decent  and  ade- 
quate standard  of  Uvlng. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  the  amounts. 
In  Houston.  Tex.,  a  'amlly  would  re- 
quire $5,370.    In  Pittsburgh  it  would  be 
$6,199.  and  in  Chicago  $6,567.    The  fam- 
ily budget  averaged  out  for  aU  of  the 
20  U  S.  cities  at  $6,083  a  year.    Please 
remember  this  survey  Is  5  years  old.  and 
the  cost  of  living  has  risen  5.6  percent 
since  tiiat  time.    What  I  am  trymg  t^  get 
at    Mr    Chairman  and  members  of  tne 
committee,  is  to  show  you  that  the  s^- 
aries  of  Federal  employees  are  not  above 
the  average.     Let  us  take  some  of  the 
salaries  as  they  are  presently  being  paid. 
Post  office  clerks  now  receive  an  an- 
nual average  salary  of  $5,860.    City  let- 
ter carriers  get  an  average  annual  sal- 
ary of  $5  872.    I  do  not  want  to  bore  you 
with  a  lot  of  statistics,  but  these  are  Im- 
portant to  get  m  the  RECORD.    Postmas- 
ters of  all  classes  receive  $5,961. 

None  of  these  employees  today  receives 
an  income  approaching  the  average  fam- 
ily budget  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics thought  5  years  ago  was  neces- 
sary for  decent  average  Uving  in  the 
cities  surveyed,  and  the  legislation  we  are 
considering  here  today  wlU  not  bring 
them  up  to  date  as  far  as  the  cost-oi- 
llvlng  Increases  up  to  1964  are  concerned^ 
Obviously,  this  legislation  Is  needed  and 
desirable  In  the  face  of  these  facts. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend 
the  committee  for  the  work  it  has  done 
in  this  field  of  comparability  in  our  per- 
sonnel practices  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment I  think  there  has  been  some  ex- 
cellent work  done,  and  this  Is  ari  impor- 
tant area  for  us  to  move  forward  In  at  the 
appropriate  time.    Now  Is  not  the  ap- 


propriate time.    I  am  opposed  to  the  bUl 
because  I  feel  nothing  could  be  more  un- 
timely than  this  bUl  at  this  time  with  the 
overall  dangerous  fiscal  picture  we  have 
in  this  country.    We  do  not  have  a  bal- 
anced budget.     We  are  going  to  have, 
under  the  administration's  own  figure,  a 
$5  billion  deficit  at  a  time  when  we  are 
in  an  economic  upturn.    The  theonr  has 
always  been  that  If  we  were  8°^^  .^jj^" 
dulge  m  deficits  during  periods  of  dowii- 
turn.  we  must  recoup  during  periods  of 
upturn.    The  only  thing  President  John- 
son said  about  cutting  expenditures    s 
that  the  deficit  will  not  be  $10  bllUon  but 
It  will  be  $5  billion.    Actually.  I  think  a 
realistic  appraisal  of  the  budget  revenue 
and   expenditure    estimates   wlU   reveal 
that  tiie  deficit  is  going  to  be  closer  to 
$10  billion.    However,  even  with  a  $5 
billion  deficit  the  President  in  his  eco- 
nomic report  to  tiie  Congress  warned  us 
that  to  prevent  Inflation  we  must  use 
these  price- wage   guidelines  they  have 
established   to   maintain  the  dlsclpUne 
that  labor  must  exercise  over  Its  requests 
for  wage  Increases  and  tiiat  management 
must  exercise  In  the  area  of  price.     Here 
we  are  dealing  right  In  this  area  tiiat 
will  set  elUier  a  good  or  bad  example  for 
the  some  90  to  100  major  labor-manage- 
ment contracts  Uiat  are  going  to  come 
UP  for  renegotiation  this  calendar  year. 
We  are  debating  here  whether  we  are 
going  at  this  time  to  Increase  govern- 
mental wages  massively  with  these  In- 
flationary forces  that  exist  with  no  ref- 
erence to  whether  productivity  pins  have 
or  have  not  been  made  by  In  Uie  Federal 
governmental  sector. 

If  the  Consumer  Price  Index  goes  up 
1  percent  we  lose  $4  billion  of  purchas- 
ing power.    It  went  up  about  2  percent 
this  last  calendar  year.    The  forces  that 
we  have  at  play  now  Indicate  that  we 
are  going  to  have  an  increase  of  about 
^percent.     So  this  is   an  Inflationary 
problem  that  would  actually  cause  more 
damage  to  the  very  people  we  are  trying 
to  assist,  not  to  mention  Uie  great  dam- 
age to  our  Nation.    Increasing  Federal 
sflarVes  at  tills  time  would  be  setting 
an  example,  the  reverse  of  what  Is  ad- 
vised in  the  President's  economic  report. 
I  do  not  think  we  can  leave  out  of  this 
context   the   fact   that   we   have   given 
everyone    in    the   Congress    and    all    of 
these  Federal  employees,  along  with  the 
rest  of  our  people,  an   actual  raise  »n 
take   home   pay   through   the   tax   cut 
There  Is  not  a  Federal  employee  who 
does  not  benefit  by  that.     So  there  al- 
ready has  been  some  raise  given  by  this 
Congress.    We  should  pay  attention  to 

/'do  agree  with  the  point  that  hw 
been  made  that  an  overemphasis  should 
S?t  be  laid  m  this  bin  on  the  Increase 
m  congressional  salaries.    That  amounts 
to  only   1  percent  of  the  cost.     None- 
theless It  becomes  of  symbolic  topor- 
tance     It  transcends  its  small  ratio  be- 
cause if  this  Congress  does  not  exerc^ 
judgment  and  discipline  when  its  own 
salaries  are  involved,  in  this  critical  time 
of  the  balance-of-payments  problem  and 
infiationary  forces  that  threaten  our  en- 
tire economic  and.  I  should  add  mlllUrj 
posture.  If  we  do  not  show  that  kind  of 
discipline,  what  in  the  name  of  heaven 
is  going  to  hold  us  in  reaching  proper 


decisions   on  these   other   difttcult   ex- 
penditure  bills   that  will  come  before 

us? 

Finally,  on   congressional   salaries,   I 
happen  to  oppose  an  increase  here,  too, 
for  other  reasons  as  well.     These  rea- 
sons  are   quite   fundamental.     I  would 
agree  that  these  salaries  should  be  In- 
creased If  the  Congressman's  job  Is  to 
become  full  time;  and  indeed  many  ar- 
gue that  it  already  Is  full  time.    I  sug- 
gest that  for  representative  government 
to  function  as  it  Is  designed  and  as  it 
must   function.  Representatives   should 
be   members   of  their   commvmlty   and 
should  be  part  time,  not  full  time.    Con- 
gress could  get  Its  work  done  In  5  or  6 
months  and,  looking  at  salaries  on  that 
basis,  they  are  adequate.    But  I  do  recog- 
nize  there   Is  a  fundamental  principle 
Involved  In  our  concept  of  representa- 
tive government. 

If  those  of  you  who  believe  we  should 
be  full  time  are  correct  In  your  evalua- 
tion, and  that  we  are  full  time.  I  do  not 
think  you  are  far  off  In  regard  to  sal- 
aries.   On  the  other  hand.  If  those  who 
adhere  to  my  basic  concept  of  repre- 
sentative   government,    that    we    must 
keep    Representatives    a   i>art   of    their 
community,  they  must  be  back  in  their 
communities,  then  the  theory  of  repre- 
sentative governments  Is  that  we  are  part 
time  down  here.    I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress could  get  its  work  done  In  5  or  6 
months,  as  I  think  it  should.    If  this  were 
the  case  then  the  present  salaries  are 
adequate.    Indeed,  by  Increasing  salaries 
without  deciding  the  key  question  of  the 
nature    of    representative    government, 
namely,  should  Representatives  be  full- 
time   or   part-time   Federal   employees, 
we  tend  to  resolve  the  question  without 
a  debate. 

But  the  overriding  point  at  this  time, 
I  submit,  is  the  very  serious  problem  that 
we  have  with  our  overall  fiscal  posture, 
domestically  and  internationally.  I 
think  to  be  fiscally  responsible  we  must 
vote  down  this  entire  bill  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  genUeman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Barry]  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 

[Mr.  MXTRRAYl. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Barry)  there 
were — ayes  20.  noes  56. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Murray  amendment.  I  am  particu- 
larly opposed  to  that  portion  of  this 
amendment  which  has  as  Its  purpose  the 
elimination  of  section  114(e)  of  the  orig- 
inal bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  a  great 
deal  this  morning  about  economy.  I  am 
for  economy.  However.  I  am  not  for 
economy  at  the  expense  of  or  at  the  sac- 
rifice of  our  Federal  employees.  Equi- 
table treatment  of  our  postal  workers  Is 
far  more  important.  In  my  opinion,  than 
the  savings  contemplated  if  the  Murray 
amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  114(e),  the  so- 
called  Dulski  amendment,  was  embodied 
in  the  bill.  H.R.  8986.  to  correct  an  un- 
fair and  unjust  provision  contained  In 
the  Federal  Pay  Reform  Act  of  1962.    As 


a  result  of  the  1962  act.  certain  inequities 
resulted  which  denied  fair  and  equal 
treatment  to  all  employees  for  actual 
time  served.  I  am  certain  that  It  was 
not  the  intent  of  the  Congress  at  that 
time  to  take  away  from  the  postal  em- 
ployees any  credit  for  services  actually 
performed  or  for  time  actually  served. 
Yet.  because  of  the  cutoff  date  in  that 
law,  October  13.  1962.  we  took  away 
credit  for  the  work  which  the  postal  em- 
ployees performed  In  the  computation  of 
their  salary  level. 

The  purpose  of  section  114(e)  In  this 
bin  as  It  stands.  Is  to  restore  the  fuU 
and  justifiable  credit  for  all  time  actu- 
ally served  and  for  aU  services  actually 
performed  by  our  Federal  postal  employ- 
ees. This,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  fair,  equi- 
table, and  just  amendment  which  should 
not  be  eliminated  by  the  Murray  amend- 
ment. ^  „  , 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  no  wlndfaU  in- 
volved in  the  Dulski  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  heard  comment 
about  the  cost — $25  million,  $30  miUion, 
$40  milUon.  $48  mUlion.  and  so  forth. 
There  is  no  intent  to  grant  imeamed 
salaries  to  any  of  the  postal  workers  in- 
volved. The  only  aim  and  purpose  of 
the  Dulski  amendment  is  to  restore  cer- 
tain credits  and  rights  which  these  postal 
employees  had  prior  to  1962. 

Mr.  Chairman,  regarding  the  cost  in- 
volved, I  say  that  the  costr— whether  it 
Is  $20  mlUlon,  $40  mUUon.  or  even  $50 
million— is  immaterial  if  an  injustice  has 
occurred.  Then  the  only  concern  we 
should  have  is  to  correct  It,  regardless  of 

the  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Dulski  amendment 
as  contained  in  the  original  biU  would  do 
exactly  that.  In  my  opinion  it  is  a  fair 
and  Just  proposal  which  is  intended  to 
correct  this  mistake  that  we  earUer  made. 
It  is  a  corrective  measure  which  recog- 
nizes the  actual  time  served  and  the  ac- 
tual services  performed  by  these  postal 
employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  adopt  the  Murray 
amendment  we  wlU  have  denied  the 
affected  postal  employees  fair  and  just 
treatment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  to  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  Murray  amendment  and  de- 
feat it.  ^  . 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  pending  amendment.  I  am  particu- 
larly concerned  about  the  effect  of  this 
amendment  In  striking  out  section  114 
(e) ,  or  the  Dulski  amendment,  which  Is 
incorporated  in  the  blU  as  it  was  reported 
out  of  the  committee  to  the  Hoiise. 

The  purpose  of  section  114(e).  which 
the  amendment  would  eliminate,  is  to 
correct  an  inequity  resulting  from  the 
implementation  of  the  Federal  Salary 
Reform  Act  of  1962.  It  provides  postal 
employees  credit  for  their  fuU  length  of 
service  in  the  computation  of  salary 
levels. 

The  imposition  of  a  cutoff  date  of 
October  13.  1962.  deprived  many  postal 
workers  of  full  credit  for  prior  service. 
HJl.  8986,  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
sets  up  a  formula  to  compensate  the 
dedicated  and  conscientious  postal  work- 


ers for  the  inequities  they  have  suffered. 
It  is  meritorious.  It  is  Just.  It  should 
be  retained,  in  my  opinion.  I  urge  de- 
feat of  the  Murray  amendment. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  agree  114(e)  would 
remedy  an  obvious  mistake  and  a  glaring 
injustice.    I  urge  its  retention. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  for  his  presentation  in 
opposition  to  the  Murray  amendment, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  elim- 
ination of  the  Dulski  amendment  in  the 
original  bUl. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  one  thing: 
There  is  a  great  inequity,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ryan]  and  the  previous 
speaker  from  New  York  [Mr.  FihoI. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  an  example. 
If  you  have  a  level-4  employee  who  en- 
tered the  postal  service  on  October  1, 
1956.  was  placed  In  step  8  on  October 
13.  1962,  at  annual  wage  of  $5,685.  An 
employee  In  the  same  level  who  entered 
the  postal  service  2  weeks  later  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  1956.  was  placed  In  step  7  and 
received  an  annual  wage  of  $5,525.  The 
latter  employee  wiU  be  required  to  serve 
3  years  In  step  7  before  going  to  step 
8.  thus  earning  $160  per  annum  less  than 
the  first  employee.  For  the  next  five 
step  increases  over  a  period  of  15  years 
the  employee  who  entered  the  service  2 
weeks  later  wlU  be  out-of-pocket  at 
least  $2,400. 

This  is  a  gross  inequity.  I  believe  the 
intention  of  the  Dulski  amendment 
should  be  kept  in  this  biU  in  order  that 
our  employees  In  the  Federal  postal  serv- 
ice win  be  treated  fairly  and  equitably. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  valuable  contribution 
to  the  debate.  The  example  offered  by 
the  genUeman  from  New  York  lUxistrates 
the  Inequities  which  the  Dulski  amend- 
ment would  correct.  We  should,  there- 
fore, defeat  the  pending  amendment  and 
retain  the  Dulski  amendment. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

words.*  ,^^       .^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
eliminating  these  provisions  before  us. 

It  is  my  firm  beUef  that,  In  particular, 
section  114(e)  of  the  bin  succeeds  in 
granting  postal  workers  full  credit  for  all 
the  work  they  have  performed  in  the 
progressive  salary  levels. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Federal  Pay 
Reform  Act  of  1962,  by  containing  a  cut- 
off date  of  October  13.  1962.  brought 
certain  Inequities.  In  technical  compu- 
tation, an  employee  who  commenced 
service  only  2  weeks  later  than  another 
employee  In.  for  Instance,  October  1956, 
wUl  be  entltied  to  far  less  Income  during 
the  next  15  years  than  would  be  fair  and 
just.  This  is  a  technicality  involving  the 
salary  levels  and  the  1962  law. 

I  feel  aiU  employees  should  receive 
equal  pay  for  actual  time  served.  The 
provision  in  the  measure  before  us  will 
accomplish  that  end. 
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I  refer  to  the  bill  before  us.  not  the 
amendment. 

The  Post  Office  has  estimated  that  re- 
tention of  this  particular  s«"°J..V*'*.\ 
provision  will  amount  to  »"  »dd'"°X 
US  million.  This  figure  has  been  widely 
disputed,  and  Justly  so.  ,..„,„tj« 

in  the  first  place,  pay  ,««^»^«"^ 
will  be  amortized  over  a  1-  to  »-ye»^ 
Period  Ui  addition,  the  adjustments 
S^e^'r^lves.  affecting  PrU-arily  m<^ 
employees  with  many  years  of  service^ 
Sill  produce  a  far  smaller  amount  than 

'1n"'re:r-  terms  this  provision  will 
amount  !S  approximately  $26  million  for 
work  actually  performed. 

This  is  the  least  we  can  do  Jo  msure 
that  the  postal  worker  is  J^f^y  ^,^*^^ 
and  I  trust  the  amendment  before  us 
wlU  be  resoundingly  defeated. 

AMENDMIMT    OTTOiMD    BT     U*     SMTTH    OF    IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  on.r^J^yJfrJ'^n^t^T^^ 
to  the  amendment  offered  ^^J^^r^"*!. 
AftTr  the  Derlod  at  the  end  of  the  .ubetltute 
^x^rt  a  Tew  .ectlon  limiting  Hilary  pay- 
menU.  asfollowi: 

"S«c.  124.     roT  the  purpoaea  of  thla  aec 

"°m7)  -Department-  meana  each  <lep^tmtnt^ 
a«ncy  w^blishment.  or  other  organization 
?nlt  in  or  under  the  legislative.  «ec«"ve.  or 
»,«lirifti  branch  of  the  Government  of  the 
JiL.t^  stltTa  or  of  the  municipal  govern- 
SSnTif  mrDlstrict  of  Columbia,  including 
rcS.v.rnS:n°  owned  or  controlled  corpora- 

"°va^  •Public  offlclal-  meana  »ny  officer  or 
emDloveTof  the  Government  of  the  United 
8^ti7"r  of  the  municipal  government  of 
?i;  Dumct  of  Columbia,  whether  •I'ct^l  or 
ippoYiSd.  in  Whom  IS  ^ted  the  authority 
bv  law  rule,  or  regulation,  or  to  whom  such 
authOTlty  has  beSn  delegated,  to  appoint. 
Jromote'or  discharge  person.  ^  connect  on 
with  employment  with  any  such  govern- 
ment or  to  recommend  per«>n.  for  appoint- 
ment or  promotion. 

••(3)  -Relative-  meana  any  perKin  who  U 
related  to  a  public  official  as  father  mother, 
son  daughter,  brother,  sister,  uncle  aunt. 
?m  cousin,  wife,  niece,  nephew,  father-in- 
law,  mother- m -law.  brother-in-law.  •I'ter-ln- 
law  stepfather,  stepmother,  stepson,  step- 
daughter, stepbrother,  or  stepaUter 

"Sec  a  (a)  a  public  official  shall  not  ap- 
point, employ,  or  recommend  for  aPP«l^- 
ment  employment,  promotion,  or  advance- 
ment to  a  ^itlon  in  the  department  in 
which  he  la  serving  or  over  which  he  ex- 
ercises Jurisdiction  or  control  any  person 
who  is  a  relative  of  such  official. 

-(b)  Any  relative  appointed,  employed, 
promoted,  or  advanced  In  violation  of  this 
iectlon  shall  not  be  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion  and  no  money  shall  be  paid  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  compen- 
sation to  any  relative  so  appointed,  em- 
ployed, promoted,  or  advanced." 

Mr   SMITH  of  Iowa.    Mr.  Chairman, 
this  Is  what  is  known  as  the  antinepotism 
provision.     This  is  Identical  to  my  bill 
HR    1134.  which  has  been  before  the 
committee    for    about    3    years   and   on 
which  I  have  been  unable  to  get  a  hear- 
ing    However.  I  do  believe  that  this  is 
the  ideal  time,  if  the  majority  of  the 
House  want  this  kind  of  provision,  to 
have  it  adopted;   to  wit.  while  we  are 
deaUng  with  all  three  of  the  branches  of 
Government.    I  do  not  beUeve  we  should 
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deal   m   this   regard   merely   with  one 

branch  only.  

This  provision  would  apply  prospec- 
Uvely  It  does  not  apply  to  any  of  those 
who  are  now  working,  "^^ss  they  have 
to  be  reappointed.  I  am  practical  about 
this  I  know  If  somebody  was  appolntea 
10  years  ago  under  these  condlUons.  the 
majority  would  not  vote  to  come  alorvg 
later,  ex  post  facto,  and  deny  them  their 

salary. 

This  would  affect  new  appointments 
to  the  executive  branch.  As  far  as  Uie 
Congress  Is  concerned,  it  would  affect 
appointments  In  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress and  new  appointments  made  here- 
after this  year. 

I  think  the  most  common  practlw  oi 
nepotism  Is  probably  In  small  post  offices. 
Most  of  those  of  us  who  represent  sev- 
eral counUes  have  some  post  offices  witn 
four  or  five  employees,  and  we  have  en- 
tirely too  many  of  them  where  the  post- 
master employs  his  wife      It  <lo«  not 
make  for  a  good  morale  situation  In  the 
post  office.    In  some  Instances  they  wiU 
not  take  a  permanent  clerk   from  the 
eligible  register  unless  their  wife  Is  on 
the  eligible  register.    In  this  case,  they 
will  instead  employ  their  wife  as  a  tem- 
porary employee  8  or  10  months  of  the 
year     They  may  come  to  work  late  and 
get  off  early,  and  still  get  a  good  evalua- 
tion on  the  record.    In  these  cases  the 
Government  does  not  receive  full  value 
for  payments  made  to  the  postmaster^s 
relative  and  it  also  tends  to  reduce  effi- 
ciency of  other  employees. 

I  think  the  prevalence  of  this  prac- 
tice Is   Increasing  In  Washington   too. 
Acknowledgment  of  this  comes  from  the 
fact  that  the  avll  Service  Commission 
has  finally  adopted  a  rule  that  in  summer 
employment  there  shall  be  no  nepotism 
start;lng  next  summer.   This  was  brought 
out  by  the  facts  set  forth  In  the  (Uscus- 
sion  on  the  Beckworth  biU  which  was 
passed  overwhelmingly  by  the  House  on 
two  occasions.    Actually,  it  Is  more  obvi- 
ous   in    summer    employment   than    in 
permanent  employment  because  aU  are 
Sew  employees  being  hired^     The  same 
situation    exists    In    Washington    with 
permanent  employees  as  in  summer  em- 
ployment but  Is  not  as  obvious  because 
new  employees  are  a  lesser  percentage 
of  the  total  work  force.    As  a  department 
becomes  larger,  the  personnel  manager 
and  branch  heads  feel  more  sheltered 
from  criticism  and  therefore  nepotism 
will  become  more  and  more  prevalent  m 
tiiese  departments  In  the  future.    I  will 
frankly  admit  that  some  of  these  em- 
ployees are  good  employees.    On  the  oth- 
er hand,  we  have  so  many  who  are  not 
earning  tiielr  full  salary  and  the  situa- 
tion created  so  harms  the  morale  of  those 
with  whom  they  work,  that  I  think  it  is 
better  to  prohibit  nepotism  entirely  and 
cause  these  people  to  go  to  some  other 
agency  to  apply  for  a  position.    If  they 
are  good  capable  employees,  they  can 
probably  get  a  job  in  some  other  agency 
and  will  not  need  to  have  picked  out  just 
one  littie  bureau  within  the  whole  Gov- 
ernment of  tiie  United  SUtcs  to  secure 
employment. 

So  far  as  the  Congress  is  concemec. 
every  Member  surely  recognizes  that 
this  Is  a  husband  and  wife  job  In  the 


Congress  of   the  United  SUtes.     Mort 
Members  work  and  are  glad  to  work  an 
average  of  about  60  hours  per  week  aiul 
their  wives  also  spend  many  hours  an- 
swering telephones,  helping  where  most 
needed  or  doing  some  kind  of  congres- 
sional woric.    Every  wife  renders  sendees 
for  the  constituents  of  her  husband  but 
less  than  30  are  on  the  payroll.    I  beUeve 
wives  who  are  not  on  the  payroU  do  just 
as  much  as  the  average  wife  who  is  on 
tiie   payroll.     There   Is   nothing   lUegal 
about  putting  wives  on  the  payroll  but  I 
think  It  Is  better  in  a  salary  bill  like  this 
to  make  whatever  adjustment  is  needed 
for  Members  of  Congress  and  let  that  be 
the  combined  husband  and  wife  salary. 
I  recognize  that  most  people  think  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  department  heads 
should  not  receive  less  than  subordinate 
civU  service  employees  but  I  believe  it 
would  be  better  to  do  It  directly  rather 
than  permitting  a  few  Members  to  con- 
tinue to  finance  usual  family  expenses 
by  adding  members  of  the  family  to  the 
payroll.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
some  of  the  most  vigorous  opponents  or 
any   adjustment   In   Members'    salaries 
achieve   the  same  result  by  practicing 
nepotism.     I  think  It  is  better  to  put 
everytiilng  on  top  of  the  table.     I  do  not 
deny    anybody    the    right   to   have    an 
opinion  opposite  to  mine.     Some  have 
very  strong  opinions  and  some  have  ex- 
amples where  people  who  are  hired  un- 
der circumstances  that  could  not  be  paid 
under  my  amendment  are  good  workeij 
and  doing  a  good  job  and  would  be  hard 
to  replace.    But  I  believe  that  overall  the 
Government  of  the  United  SUtes  wiU  be 
better  off  and  it  will  get  better  In  the 
future  If  we  adopt  this  amendment  and 
now  is  the  ideal  time  to  adopt  such  an 

amendment.  ^.    ,      t 

Mr    MORRISON.    Mr.   Chairman    I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  there  was  a  bill  Intro- 
duced. HR.   1134.  to  prohibit  nepotism 
in    Government    employment    and    for 
other  purposes.     Our  committee  asked 
for  a  report  on  that  by  the  chairman 
of  the  CivU  Service  Commission.    We  re- 
ceived a  stirong  adverse  report.    In  other 
words   the  administration  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  opposes  this  aniend- 
ment  and  the  principle  Involved  In  It^ 
Whereas  we  have  never  officUlly  vote<i 
on  it  m  our  committee,  many  of  our 
Members  have  discussed  It.    As  a  matter 
of  fact    this  bin.  HR.  1134.  which  was 
introduced  has  never  been  taken  up  by 
our  committee  for  a  vote  and  there  is  a 
letter  from  John  Macy.  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  from  which  i 
will  quote  a  part : 

This  is  in  further  reply  to  your  requeat 
for  the  views  of  the  Civil  Service  Conunlssion 
on  H  R  1134  a  bill  "TO  prohibit  nepotism  In 
Government  employment,  and  for  other  pur- 

poeea  " 

HR  1134  would  prohibit  public  offldala. 
either  elected  or  appointed.  In  the  executive. 
legUlatlve.  or  Judicial  branches  of  "le  Oo^" 
erimient.  from  appointing.  ^^P^°y^^«-^^ 
recommending  for  appointment,  employ- 
ment or  promotion  In  the  department  or 
other  organlzaUonal  unit  In  which  the  offl- 
tZ\.  Trvlng.  or  over  whlchhe  ex^c^ 
jurisdiction  or  control,  any  per«>n  who  U  a 
relative  of  the  offlclal. 

The  Commlaalon  objects  to  thU  blU  for 
the  same  reasons  given  In  our  report  on  an 
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Identical  bill.  HJl.  9813.  In  the  87th  Con- 
greaa. 

Briefly,  these  reasons  are: 

1.  While  we  agree  that  nepotism  (or  favor- 
itism In  any  form)  is  not  an  appropriate 
basis  for  appointment  under  a  merit  system 
our  expertenoe  with  the  "members  of  fam- 
ily" requirement  In  the  Civil  Service  Act  has 
led  us  to  regard  with  disfavor  reatrlctlons 
on  competition  because  of  kinship.  The 
-members  of  family"  restriction  (not  more 
than  two  members  of  a  family  serving  In 
permanent  poalUona  at  the  same  tUne)  Is  not 
the  same  as  that  propoaed  In  HJl.  1134  but 
It  Is  similar  and  lU  original  purpoM  was  the 

same. 

We  have  found  that  on  occasion  It  i>re- 
ventt  the  hiring  of  persons  who  are  other- 
wise well  qualified  for  Government  work. 
Many  of  these  persons  have  skilU  which 
are  In  short  supply,  and  many,  because  they 
have  been  reared  In  a  tradition  of  public 
service  are  Interested  in  careers  in  Govern- 
ment. '  We  believe  that  HR.  1134  would  ex- 
tend the  adverse  effect*  of  the  "members  of 
family"  requirement. 

a  The  broad  extent  of  merit  system  ap- 
pointment (about  91  percent  of  Federal  em- 
ployeea  are  In  the  competitive  service  or  a 
comparable  merit  system)  precludes  any 
significant  Incidents  of  nepotism.  The  com- 
petitive processes  of  examination,  ranking 
and  selection  provide  good  assurance  that 
the  primary  consideration  In  appointment 
will  be  ablUty.  not  family. 


They  say  It  Is  unworkable.  Frankly, 
I  believe  It  would  do  harm  Instead  of 
good  to  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  \a  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith  1  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [  Mr.  Murray  ] 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa) 
there  were— ayes  31.  noes  70. 

Mr.  MacOREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

words.  _^    ,  ^w 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
legislation  and  in  opposition  to  the 
Murray  amendment. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  I 
worked  In  the  development  of  legislation 
which  was  passed  by  the  Congress  giving 
to  our  classified  and  postal  employees  an 
increase  to  bring  their  salaries  close  to 
salaries  of  workers  in  comparable  In- 
dustrial positions.  This  legislation  also 
provided  for  annual  review  to  assure  our 
Federal  employees  an  equitable  salary. 
After  passage  of  this  legislation,  it  was 
found  that  there  were  inequities  relative 
to  step  increases.  The  legislation  we 
are  considering  today  is  just  and  proper 
legislation  for  correcting  those  inequities 
and  again  brings  our  Federal  employees 
closer  to  salaries  for  comparable  non- 
Federal  employees. 

This  Congress.  I  believe.  Is  carrying 
out  Its  responsibilities  to  our  Federal 
employees  and  the  Nation  In  legislating 
fair  return  for  the  labors  of  these  public 
servants. 

This  Congress  has  seen  fit  In  the  past 
and  wlU  probably  In  the  future  vote 
agriculture  subsidies  to  protect  the  In- 
come of  farmers.    As  a  member  of  the 


Committee  on  Appropriations,  we  are 
considering  an  agriculture  budget  for 
1965  of  upwards  of  $6  billion.  We  are 
using  a  portion  of  the  tax  dollars  of  all 
to  protect  the  Income  of  our  farmers  who 
are  also  an  important  segment  of  our 
economy  and  Nation.  We  also  spend 
these  tax  dollars  to  find  better  agricul- 
tural products  and  cures  for  crop  and 
livestock  diseases  and  pests. 

I  believe.  If  It  Is  Just  to  spend  tax  dol- 
lars to  help  and  protect  this  segment  of 
our  national  economy  then  It  Is  as  just 
and  proper,  If  not  more  so.  to  give  to  our 
Federal  employees  a  fair  salary.  They 
are  entitied  to  the  means  to  purchase  the 
fruits  of  that  which  they  are  helping  to 
maintain  and  protect. 

In  regard  to  executive  and  congres- 
sional salary  Increases.  I  believe  that  this 
Is  a  fair  increase.  There  are  many  In 
this  Nation  who  believe  that  we  receive 
free  transportation  to  and  from  our  dis- 
tricts and  all  our  Uvlng  expenses  here  In 
Washington  are  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment. This  we  know  not  to  be  tiie  fact. 
The  fact  is:  It  costs  over  $2,500  a  year  In 
travel  expenses  to  and  from  my  district 
alone,  the  Uvlng  costs  here  average  over 
$3  000  per  year,  and  to  this  must  be 
added  an  average  of  $5,000  to  $6,000  a 
year  for  donations,  ads  in  souvenir  jour- 
naia  of  various  organizations,  tickets, 
and  so  forth,  most  of  which  are  not 
deductible.  ^  ^    ^  ^^„       . 

I  beUeve  this  Is  a  fair  and  Just  bill  and 
urge  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  oc- 
curs on  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Murray]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Dttlski)   there 
were— ayes  92.  noes  18. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Clerk    will 

read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 


XTTL*  n rsDBua.  lxoislativx  s*t,abtm 

SK.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  aa  the 
"Federal  Legislative  Salary  Act  of  1963". 

S»c.  aoa.  (a)  The  gross  rate  of  compensa- 
tion (basic  compensation  pHis  additional 
compensation  authorized  by  law)  In  effect 
immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
thU  Act  of  each  officer  or  employee  In  or 
under  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment whoae  rate  of  compensation  Is  In- 
creased by  aectlon  6  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Pay  Act  of  1946  shall  be  Increased  by  an 
amount  determined  In  the  manner  provided 
by  this  section. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  by  section  208  of 
this  Act,  the  total  annual  compensation  In 
effect  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  of  each  officer  or  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  whose  compensa- 
tion is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  Is  not  Increased  auto- 
matically, or  Is  not  permitted  to  be  increased 
administratively,  by  reason  of  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  section  (except  subsection 
(d)).  shall  be  Increased  by  an  amount  de- 
termined In  the  manner  provided  by  this 
section. 

(c)  Each  of  the  llmltetlons  on  gross  rate 
per  thousand  and  gross  rate  per  hour  per 
person  provided  by  applicable  law  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  with  respect  to 
the  folding  of  speeches  and  pamphleU  for 
the  Hotise  of  Representatives  shall  be  In- 
creased by  an  amount  which  Is  the  same  per- 
centage of  such  llmltotion  aa  that  percentage 
which  the  amount  of  the  Increase  provided 
by  tiUe  I  of  this  Act  In  the  rate  of  basic 


compensation  for  the  fourth'  step  of  grade  6 
of  the  General  Schedule  of  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  of  the  rate 
of  basic  compensation  for  such  step  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  such  Increase.  The  amount  of 
each  Increase  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
computed  to  the  nearest  cent,  counting  one- 
half  cent  and  over  as  a  whole  cent. 

(d)  The  respective  amounts  of  the  In- 
creasee  provided  for  by  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  be  determined  In 
accordance  with  the  following  rules,  as 
applicable: 

(1)  If  the  gross  rate  of  compensation  or 
the  total  annual  compensation  Is  less  than 
the  minimum  scheduled  rate  of  grade  7  of 
the  General  Schedule  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  as  in  effect  Im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  the  amount  of  the  Increase  In  such 
gross  rate  of  compensation  or  such  total  an- 
nual compensation  shall  be  an  amoimt  which 
Is  the  same  percentage  of  such  gross  rate  of 
compensation  or  euch  total  annual  compen- 
sation as  that  percentage  which  the  amount 
of  the  Increase  provided  by  title  I  of  this 
Act  In  the  rate  of  basic  compensation  for 
the  fourth  step  of  grade  6  of  such  schedule 
is  of  the  rate  of  basic  compensation  for  such 
step  immediately  prior  to  such  Increase. 

(2)  If  the  gross  rate  of  compensation  or 
the  total  annual  compensation  of  the  officer 
or  employee  concerned  Is  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  minimum  scheduled  rate  of  grade  7 
of   such   schedule   as   In   effect   Inunedlately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  the 
amount  of  the  Increase  In  such  gross  rate 
of  compensation  or  such  total  annual  c<xn- 
pensatlon  shall  be  an  amount  which  Is  the 
same  percentage  of  such  groee  rate  of  com- 
pensation or  such  total  annual  compensation 
as  that  percentage  which  the  amount  of  the 
Increase  provided  by  title  I  of  this  Act  In  the 
rate  of  basic  compensation  for  the  fourth 
step  of  the  applicable  grade  Is  of  the  rate  of 
basic  compensation  for  such  step  Immediately 
prior  to  such  Increase.    As  used  In  this  para- 
graph, "applicable  grade"  means  that  grade 
of  the  General  Schedule  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  as  In  effect  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
with  respect  to  the  range  of  compensation 
rates  of  which  the  gross  rate  of  compensa- 
tion or  the  total  annxial  compensation,   as 
the  case  may  be.  Is  equal  to  or  more  than 
the  mlnlmimi  scheduled  rate  of  such  grade 
but  less  than  the  t"<"<"'""'  scheduled  rate 
of  the  next  higher  grade. 

(e)  All  percentages  determined  under  this 
section  shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest  one- 
half  percent. 

(f)  The  additional  compensation  provided 
by  this  section  shall  be  considered  a  part  of 
basic  compensation  for  the  purposes  of  the 
ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act  (6  U.8.C.  2261 
and  the  foUowlng) . 

(g)  Section  202(e)  of  the  Legislative  Beor- 
ganlzatlon  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C. 
72a ( e) ).  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$8,880"  where  It  first 
appears  In  such  subsection  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "the  highest  amount  which,  to- 
gether with  additional  compensation  au- 
thorized by  law,  win  not  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum rate  authorized  by  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$8380"  at  the  second 
place  where  It  appaars  In  such  subsection 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  highest 
amount  which,  together  with  additional  com- 
pensation authorized  by  law.  will  not  exceed 
the  maximum  rate  authorized  by  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  as  amended". 

(h)(1)  This  subsection  la  enacted  as  an 
exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  f\xll  recogni- 
tion of  the  constitutional  right  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  change  the  rule 
amended  by  this  subeectlon  at  any  time.  In 
the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
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m  the  case  of  any  other  rule  of  the  House  of 

^fjrcia'^r28(c,  Of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rule, 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  l»  a'"«"f~-: 
( A>  by  striking  out  •■$8.880"  where  It  first 
appears  in  such  clause  and  »n*ertlng  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  highest  amount  wbfh.  together 
with  additional  compensaUon  authorized  by 
law,  win  not  exceed  the  '^^^^J'^  "^9^ 
thorlzed  by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as 

TeT^yitrSlng  out  •••8.880"  at  the  seco;.d 
Dlace  where  It  appears  In  such  clause  and 
hSertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "the  highest  amount 
which,  together  with  additional  cornpensa- 
Son  authorized  by  law.  will  not  exceed  the 
maximum  rate  authorized  by  the  Classifica- 
tion   Act   of    1949.    as   amended" 

Sec  203.  (a)  The  compensation  «  t«e 
Co^tr^er  General  of  the  United  SUtes 
shall  be  at  the  rate  of  Wa.SOO  per  annum. 

(b)>he  compensation  of  the  As«^^tant 
comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $30,500  P«J  *°^_i 

(c)  The  compensation  of  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  United  SUtes  General  Ac- 
countTng  Office,  the  Librarian  of  Congress. 
SeCmic  Printer,  and  tbe  Architect  of  Uie 
Capitol  shaU  be  at  the  rate  of  $29,500  per 

°'^?d)  The  compensation  of  the  Clerk,  the 
sergeant  at  Arms,  the  Doorkeeper,  and  the 
Legislative  Counsel  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Re'e°"«  J"P^°°; 
the  Deputy  Librarian  of  Congress,  the  Deputy 
Public  Printer,  and  the  Assistant  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $28,000  per 

^^?e)  The  compensation  of  the  Second  As- 
sistant Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall  be  at 
the   rate  of  $26,500  per   annum. 

(f)  The  compensation  of  the  Postmaster 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  at 
the   rate   of   $24,500   per   annum^ 

(g)  The  compensation  of  the  Chaplain  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  at  the 
rate   of   $12,500    per    annum. 

Sec  204,  Section  601(a)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended  (2 
U5C   31).  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  compensation  of  Senators.  Rep- 
resentatives in  congress,  and  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico  shall  be  at 
the  rate  of  $32,500  per  annum  each:  and  the 
compensation  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  be  at  the  rate  of 
$45,000  per  annum." 
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compensation  authorized  by  law)  or  Injotal 
annual  compensation,  which  Is  In  exce«i  of 
the  amount  of  the  Increase  In  basic  com- 
pensation provided  by  the  amendment  made 
by  section  102(a)  of  title  I  of  this  Act  '°' 
positions  in  grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule 
of  the  Classlflcatlcn  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 


Mr  UDALL  (Interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  further  readmg 
of  title  n  be  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMINDMENT     OITEREO     BT     MB.     UDALL 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  Offered  by  Mr.  Uoall  <»  HR. 
8986:  Page  40.  strike  out  lines  15  to  21,  in- 
clusive,  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(d)  The  cOTttpensatlon  of  the  Deputy 
Librarian  of  Congress,  the  Deputy  Pixbllc 
Printer  and  the  Assistant  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $28,000  per 
annum." 

And  on  page  40.  sulke  out  lines  24  and  25. 
And  on  page  41.  line   1,  strike  out  "(g)" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(f)  "• 

And  on  page  41.  Immediately  following  line 
10,  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec  205.  No  officer  or  employee  subject 
to  section  202(a)  or  202(b)  of  this  title  shall 
receive,  by  reason  of  any  provUlon  of  this 
UUe  an  Increase  In  gross  rate  of  compensa- 
Uon   (basic    compensation    plus    additional 


Mr  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
would  want  to  explain  to  my  colleagues 
that  we  have  now  reached  title  n  of  this 
bill  This  is  a  title  in  which  some  of 
you  may  have  a  casual  interest.  The 
tiUe  is  "Legislative  Salaries."  For  the 
next  hour  or  two  hours  we  are  going  to  be 
discussing  some  things  that  will  be  of 
rather  general  interest  around  here,  and 
I  hope  those  Members  who  favor  this 
legislation  will  stay  on  the  floor.  We 
may  need  you  here. 

We  had  a  discussion  yesterday  at  the 

beginning  of  the  debate^    The  gentle- 

nxan   from   Missouri   said    that    in   his 

judgment  one  of  the  things  wrong  with 

the  biU  was  that  the  salaries  provided 

for  officers  of  the  House  were  too  high. 

I  assured  him  then  that  I  would  offer 

an  amendment— and  it  has  the  support 

of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 

committee    here   on  both    sides-which 

would  make  some  substantial  reductions 

In  those  salaries.     As  a  further  part  of 

this  economy  drive  that  we  have  had 

underway   here   today   I  am  proposing 

this  amendment. 

The  present  salary  of  the  Clerk,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  the  Legislative  Coun- 
sel and  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion—these are  the  four  people  who  are 
now  in  one  category-is  $21,500.  This  is 
their  present  salary.  Under  my  amend- 
ment they  would  go  to  $26,000.  The 
other  two  officials  involved  in  my  amend- 
ment are  the  Doorkeeper,  who  is  now  at 
$20  800.  and  the  Postmaster,  who  is  at 
$18  300  The  Doorkeeper  would  go  from 
$20800  to  $25,300.  and  the  Postmaster 
would  go  from  $18,300  to  $22,290. 

Mr  Chairman,  let  me  make  just  a  few 
brief  comments.    The  technical  mechan- 
ics of  my  amendment  are  to  strike  out 
from  the  bill  any  attempt  specifically  to 
fix  the  dollar  amounts  of  the  salaries  of 
these  employees,  as  previously.   What  we 
do  Is  put  them  In  a  position  so  that  they 
may  not  get  more  than  the  maximum 
rates    provided   for   the   classified   em- 
ployee.   The  top  rate  for  OS-18  provided 
by  this  bill  will  be  $4,500  above  the  pres- 
ent salary.     So  the  greatest  raise  that 
could  go  to  any  officer  of  the  House  under 
my  amendment  would  be  the  same  per- 
centage which  would  turn  out  to  be  a  to- 
tal raise  of  about  $4,500. 

Some  of  you  are  going  to  say  that  these 
salaries  still  are  too  high.  In  defense  of 
the  officers  of  the  House,  let  me  speak  to 
that  for  just  a  moment.  The  test,  in  my 
judgment,  is  what  is  the  responsibUity  of 
this  man;  how  many  employees  does  he 
supervise;  what  is  his  budget;  what  do 
they  pay  in  comparable  positions  of  re- 
sponsibUity in  State  government  or  In 
private  enterprise? 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  has  more  than 
200  employees.  He  has  a  budget  of  $55 
million  which  he  is  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering. He  handles  all  of  the  book- 
keeping He  disburses  under  his  jurls- 
dicUon  something  like  $55  million  a  year 
For  100  years  the  salary  of  the  Clerk  of 


the  House  was  the  same  as  the  salary  of 
Members.  Even  if  this  amendment  Is 
adopted,  he  will  be  making  something  in 
the  order  of  $6,500  less.  So  this  is  a  sub- 
stantial change  and  should  meet  the  ob- 
jections of  Members  who  felt  that  the 
original  salaries  we  fixed  were  too  high. 
The  Doorkeeper  of  the  House  handles 
the  House  pages,  he  handles  the  House 
document  room,  he  supervises  the  fold- 
ing room.  . 

He  has  large  responsibilities  and  a 
very  large  number  of  employees  under 
him.  I  think  the  salary  we  provide  is 
reasonable. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  has  a  casn  ac- 
counting process  down  here  amounting 
to  more  than  $12  mlUlon  a  year.  He 
runs  a  bank  that  handles  $12  mllUon  a 
year  He  has  a  total  of  101  employees 
under  his  jurisdiction.  He  Is  responsible 
for  the  appointment  and  supervision  of 
the  Capitol  Police,  the  Capitol  Police 
Board  and  some  of  the  other  Important 
functions  around  here. 

The  adopUon  of  this  amendment  will 
meet  the  objections  that  have  been  made 
and  wUl  give  these  very  responsible  oi- 
flcials  of  the  House  adequate  saJaries 
and  keep  a  fair  differentiation  between 
the  salaries  of  Members  who  must  run 
for  reelection,  maintain  two  homes,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  and  the  officers  who 
serve  them  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  my  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted.  „  t  h«. 
Mr.  CORBETT.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr    Chairman,   this   is   an   excellent 
amendment.    It  should  be  adopted    The 
amount  of  savings  that  wUl  result  are 
not  great  because  there  are  not  mwiy 
individuals  involved.    However,  In  order 
to  keep  the  salaries  of  these  offices  in 
proper  perspective  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment  should   be   adopted.     I  think   It 
ought  to  be  said  also  that  none  of  the 
Individuals  holding  these  positions  have 
come   before  the   committee   nor   have 
they  approached  me  In  favor  of  getting 
themselves    a    greater    Increase.      My 
thought  is  that  it  is  a  good  amendment 
and  it  should  be  approved. 

Mr.  MORRISON.    Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana.  ,  ,  ,  ,  .^^ 
Mr  MORRISON.  I  certainly  take  the 
same  position.  I  believe  most  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  on  this  side 
take  a  similar  position.  I  believe  this 
amendment  is  certainly  meritorious  and 
should  be  adopted 


SUBSTITUTE  AMEKDMKNT  omXXD  BT 
MK.    HOSMER 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
a  substitute  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hosmer  as  a 
substitute  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
UDALL :  Mr.  HOSMER  moves  to  delete  sect  on 
203  commencing  line  5.  page  40.  and  ending 
at  line  2.  page  41;  and  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec  203  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  Commission  of  Federal  Legislative  Com- 
pensation (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Commission').  ^ 

"(1)  The  Commission  shall  be  composea 
of  eleven  members,  as  follows: 

"(A)  Five  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  of  whom  two  shall  be 
personnel   of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 


Federal  Government  who  have  had  experi- 
ence In  Government  personnel  and  salary 
matters  and  three  private  cltliens  who  shall 
have  had  experience  In  personnel  and  salary 
matters  In  private  Industry; 

"(B)  Three  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  from  Government  or  private  life, 
or  both,  and  having  experience  In  personnel 
and  salary  matters; 

"(C)  Three  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  from  Govern- 
ment or  private  life,  or  both,  and  having 
experience  In  personnel  and  salary  matters. 
"(2)  Persons  appointed  to  the  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  without  regard  to  polit- 
ical affiliation. 

"(3)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  five  years.  Each 
member  shall  be  eligible  for  re-appolntment. 
Vacancies  on  the  Commission  shall  be  filled 
by  the  respective  appointing  authority. 

"(4)  The  President  shall  designate  a 
Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among 
the  members  of  the  Commission. 

"(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  convene  the  Commission  within  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
at  a  time  and  place  designated  by  him. 
Thereafter,  the  Commission  shall  meet  at 
least  once  every  four  years  to  carry  out  Its 
duties. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission 
to  conduct,  from  time  to  time,  studies  and 
Investigations  of  the  compensation  of 

"The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States; 

"The  Assistant  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States; 

"The  General  Counsel  of  the  United  States 
General  Accounting  Office; 
"The  Librarian  of  Congress; 
"The  Public  Printer; 
"The  Architect  of  the  Capitol; 
"The    Clerk,    the    Sergeant    at    Arms,    the 
Doorkeeper,    the    Postmaster,    the    Chaplain, 
and  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  House  of 
Representatives; 

"The  Chief  of  SUff  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation; 
"The  Deputy  Librarian  of  Congress; 
"The  Deputy  Public  Printer; 
"The  Assistant  Architect  of  the  Capitol; 
"The   Second  AsslsUnt   Architect  of   the 
Capitol; 
"Senators; 

"Representatives  In  Congress; 
"The  Resident  Commissioners  from  Puerto 
Rico;  and. 

"The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; 

and    of    the    compensation    of    officers    and 
employees  who  occupy  positions  of  compara- 
ble trust  and  responsibility  In  private  Indus- 
try In  the  United  States  and  In  the  executive 
and  Judicial  branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether, 
and  on  what  basis,  an  adjustment  upward  or 
downward    In    the    compensation    of    such 
named  officers  and  employees  of  the  legisla- 
tive   branch    is    necessary    and   desirable    In 
order  to  compensate  such  officials  and  em- 
ployees   of    the    legislative    branch    on    an 
equitable  basis  In  relation  to  that  of  em- 
ployees  of    private    Industry   in   the  United 
States    and    officers    and   employees    of   the 
executive  and  Judicial  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral  Government    who   occupy   positions   of 
comparable    trust    and    responsibility.      The 
Commission   shall   submit  a   repwrt   to   the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  on  or  before 
December  16  of  each  second  even-numbered 
year,    beginning   with   the   year    1964.   with 
respect   to  the  results  of  such  studies  and 
investigations,    together    with    Its    specific 
recommendations    for    adjvistments   upward 
or  downward  In   the  compensation  of  each 
such    named    officer    and    employee    of    the 
legUlatlve   branch   of   the   Federal   Govern- 
ment.    The    specific    adjustments    In    com- 
pensation  submitted    end   recommended   to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  by  the  Com- 
mission shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of 


law  on  and  after  the  beginning  of  the  first 
session  of  the  next  following  Congress  of 
the  United  States  thereafter,  and  the  com- 
pensation of  each  of  such  named  officers  and 
employees  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  thereafter  shall  be  paid 
m  accordance  therewith  unless  otherwise  ad- 
Justed  by  law.  Until  the  comj)en8atlon  of 
such  named  officers  and  employees  shall  be 
adjusted  as  provided  by  this  Act.  each  shall 
be  compensated  In  accordance  with  provi- 
sions of  existing  law. 

"(d)  The  Commission  may  hold  such  hear- 
ings, take  such  testimony,  and  sit  and  act 
at  such  times  and  places  In  the  United  States, 
as  It  deems  advisable. 

"(e)  Dxu-lng  the  years  In  which  It  Is  re- 
quired to  submit  a  report,  the  Commission 
may  appoint  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six 
months,  and  fix  the  compensation  of.  a  di- 
rector without  regard  to  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949.  Such  appointment  shall  be 
without  regard  to  political  affiliation. 

"(f)  The  Chairman,  under  regulations  of 
the  Commission,  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  necessary  staff  personnel 
of  the  Commission,  during  the  tenure  of  Its 
director,  without  regard  to  political  affiliation 
and  the  civil  service  and  salary  classification 
laws. 

"(g)  lylembers  of  the  Commission  who  are 
Government  personnel  shall  serve  without 
compensation  other  than  compensation  In 
their  Government  positions,  but  shall  be  al- 
lowed necessary  travel  expenses  (or.  In  the 
alternative,  a  per  dlem  In  lieu  of  subsLstence 
and  mileage  not  to  exceed  the  rates  pre- 
scribed In  the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended),  without  regard  to  the  Travel  Ex- 
pense Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  the  Stand- 
ardized Government  Travel  Regulations,  or 
Section  10  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933  (5 
U.S.C.  73b),  and  other  necessary  expenses 
Incurred  by  them  In  the  performance  of 
duties  vested  In  the  Commission.  Other 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  day  for 
each  day  they  are  engaged  In  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  as  members  of  the  Com- 
mission and  shall  be  entitled  to  relmbxirse- 
ment  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  nec- 
essary expenses  incurred  by  them  In  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of 
the  Commission." 

Note. — If  the  foregoing  amendment  passes, 
a  motion  will  be  made  to  delete  Sec.  204, 
which   fixes   Members  salaries   at  $32,600. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  very  key  amendments 
to  be  offered  to  this  bill.  I  have  advised 
all  of  the  Members  by  letter  that  I  would 
offer  it  today. 

Throughout  history  Congress  has  fixed 
its  compensation  according  to  article  1, 
section  6.  clause  1.  of  the  Constitution 
which  reads  In  part: 

Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive 
compensation  for  their  services  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  law  and  paid  out  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 


One  way  In  a  law  Is  to  Indicate  a  spe- 
cific monetary  amount  of  compensation. 
Another  way  for  a  law  to  ascertain  this 
compensation  Is  In  accordance  with  a 
formula  such  as  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment I  have  placed  before  the  House. 

Actually,  we  have  no  business  fixing 
our  own  salary.  We  are  not  qualified  to 
do  so  because  of  the  closeness  which  we 
are  to  the  business,  and,  secondly,  the 
remoteness  which  we  are  from  area  of 
knowledge  regarding  comparable  com- 
pensation In  other  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  particularly  in  private  in- 
dustry. 

What  this  amendment  provides  Is  that 
a  Commission  will  be  convened  this  year 


to  report  by  December  15.  It  will  make  a 
survey  of  the  salaries  or  compensation 
of  all  of  employees  listed  in  section  20S 
of  the  bill.  Including  the  Comptroller 
General,  and  so  forth,  as  well  as  the 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  House,  and 
the  compensation  paid  employees  and 
officers  of  private  industry  In  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  the  Government,  and 
determine  what  Is  a  comparable  salary 
for  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  these  other  legislative 
employees. 

There  is  little  that  can  be  said  against 
the  wisdom  and  fairness  of  such  a  means 
of  ascertaining  the  compensation  thus  to 
be  paid. 

Let  me  add  just  this  one  further  point. 
It  Is  provided  in  this  amendment  the 
Commission  be  convened  every  4  years 
beginning  in  the  year  1964.  Its  actions 
thereafter  would  be  automatic.  In  other 
words,  this  takes  it  out  of  the  hands  of 
Congress  to  fix  or  establish  monetary 
amounts  from  time  to  time  and  estab- 
lishes a  means  whereby  compensation  of 
the  Members  and  these  other  named  of- 
ficials may  be  ascertained  by  law  in  an 
alternative  manner.  I  do  not  think  I 
should  have  to  argue  this  amendment  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  As  I  understand 
it.  this  strikes  section  203? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  This  strikes  section 
203.  and  if  the  amendment  is  agreed  to 
I  win  offer  an  amendment  to  strike  sec- 
tion 204  because  ii  would  be  then  re- 
dundant in  the  bill. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  It  was  my  in- 
tention to  offer  a  similar  amendment, 
but  the  gentleman's  amendment  goes 
further  than  mine.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  California 
is  better  than  mine;  therefore.  I  shall 
supF>ort  his  amendment. 

Mr.  COLUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Why  would  not  this 
same  approach  be  applicable  to  salaries 
in  all  areas,  not  alone  in  this  section? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  think  the  approach 
would  be  a  good  one  for  the  executive 
and  judicial  salaries  as  well,  and  perhaps 
It  might  be  a  wise  idea  if  whoever  con- 
trols the  motion  to  recommit  would  In- 
clude it  in  the  motion  to  recommit.  I 
think  we  would  have  here  a  means 
whereby  this  subject  of  the  matter  of 
salaries  In  the  legislative  branch  could 
be  handled  fully  and  fairly  and  not  by 
the  persons  whose  pocketbooks  are  most 
vitally  affected.  The  same  principle,  ex- 
cept for  the  latter  consideration,  applies 
in  the  cases  of  executive  and  judicial 

e  Q  1  Q  T"i  ftS 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  If  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  are  able  to  set  the  sal- 
aries of  every  other  employee  of  Govern- 
ment, why  are  we  not  able  to  set  our  own 
salaries  after  advice  from  the  executive 


and 
Why 


Is 


5114 

department,  which  we  have  had 
after   surveys  have  been  made? 
are  we  not  able  to  do  that?  ^,    ^     .    ^^ 
Mr  HOSMER.     We  are  able  to  do  so. 
but  I  seriously  doubt  the  wisdom  of  do 
Ing  so.    That  Is  why  this  proposal  1 

°^Mr.'  NOCHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
Kentleman  yield?  ,  ^, 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr  MICHEL.  How  does  this  Com- 
mission differ  from  that  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1955? 

Mr  HOSMER.  In  this  respect,  that 
when  the  Commission  makes  its  report 
and  its  findings  those  become  the  com- 
pensation scale  for  these  named  officers 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  session  of 
the  next  Congress  immediately  following 
that  in  which  it  reports. 

Mr  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 

°^Mr  Chairman,  the  procedure  by  which 
your  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU 
Service  has  already  considered  the  whole 
of  the  pay  bill  and  particularly  with  ref- 
erence to  legislative.  Judicial,  and  execu- 
tive salaries.  Is  substantially  what  is 
being  proposed  by  this  amendment. 

The  Randall  Report,  as  we  call  it.  was 
made  pursuant  to  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  report  was  made 
to  the  President  in  June  1963.  In  the 
report  he  says,  and  I  wiU  read  Just  the 
opening  lines: 

Okak  Um.  P««sn)KNT:  I  have  the  honor 
to  preeent  to  you  the  final  repcMt  of  the 
Advisory  Panel  on  Federal  Salary  Systems. 
In  your  letter  of  January  29.  1963.  you  re- 
ferred to  the  report  of  the  Senat*  Po«t  Office 
and  Clvtl  Service  Committee  on  the  Fed- 
eral Salary  Rafonn  Act  of  1962  (PuWlc  Law 
87-793)  and  asked  us  to  consider  three  suo- 
Jecta-  (1)  appropriate  levels  for  executive 
salaries-  (2)  the  relationship  between  execu- 
tive salaries  and  those  payable  to  career  em- 
the  relationship   between 
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the  pr«ent  rata.  th.t  «.e  A-v^^^^an^    I'lf;^ £„""'  """  *'"  *'  "°"  ""^ 
recommends  and  what  our  original  Dili 


mittee  bill. 


Legislative: 

The  Speaker ..--^ ■* 

Members  of  Congress 

Officers  of  House; 

Clerk  of  House 

Sergeant  at  Arms "- 

Legislative  Counsel 

Doorkeeper """ 

ChW?f'stoff?JotarComii'tt^mtatOTiiRevmuef 


Present 
rate 


Advisory 
panel 


tlon. 


Comptroller  General  of  United  SUtss 

Assistant  Comptroller  General 

I.ib.arian  of  Congress 

The  Public  Printer 

Architect  of  the  CapltoL... ;; - " "A-m  " - 

General  Coun.sel.  General  Accounting  Offloe 

I>puty  Librarian  of  Congress 

Deputy  Public  Printer       -.. 

Assistant  Architect  of  Capitol.....--- 

Second  AsslsUnt  Architect  of  Capitol 

Chaplain 

Executive; 

Vice  President 

I,evel  I— Cabinet v-^-wi""." 

Level  II— Immediate  sub-Cablnet„.... .-. 

Level  HI— Deputy  and  Under  Secretaries,  etc 

Level  IV— Assistant  Secretaries.  etC-... 

Level  V-Heads  of  prlncl;«l  servlcw,  etC----- v---"-"r-- 
Level  Vl-IIeads  and  board  members  of  smaller  agencies, 

etc 

Judicial: 

Supreme  Court: 

Chief  Justice 

Associate  Justices • 

Circuit  Courts 

Court  of  Claims - - - 

Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals 

Court  of  Military  Appeals 

District  Court  • 

Customs  Court 


Tax  Court      x-.i--"-»T  □   <-....«. 

Director.  Administrative  Office.  ^^^CoOTts  .-.-.^.. 
Deputy  director.  Administrative  Office,  U.8.  Courts 
Commissioners,  Court  of  Claims 
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ployees:   and   (3)     _  - 

salaries  and   those  paid   to  Mem 
and  the  Judiciary. 


.  Also  recommended  that  W.OOOof  Member,"  ^l^^^^^^^^^i^S^^^'^r^^^^r  dKl'Sf  ?^^ 
that  the  number  of  trips  r^J«"i^,^/„V"^,^\'^Xui"rv^nch  be  in^^  proportionately  to  fit  them  tato 
substantially;  and  t>»l  «l«''^-''°°'^' ""'*"'"  nRMMd^s^^^^  chanire  in  any  way  present  provisions  of  law 

ffi[n!frn.!^^U.dS^-tr:^-^^'C°^^ 
Washlwton  and  their  districts  or  States.  ^  . 

•  Chief  Judge.  $800  more.  -  w  i 

V,  f   V,-.   oirporfv   been  done   is    to  Government  is  because  all  of  the  sal- 

th^  thTcU^ess^hL^eer^^^^^^^^  --t^l^TJ^^'^^^^^.X ^^ 

thoroughly  the  report  Of  the  co^ttee     P^^fi^^/^^^  mri^pTe  to  the  £.P  three 
appointed  by_the_Pr_esidem  and  brti^to^g     f^^j^ ^^^^.^es  Tuie  classified  service 


executive 
hers  of  the 


CongresB 

Very  quickly  I  wish  to  relate  who  were 
on  the  Panel. 

The  Chairman  was  Clarence  B.  Ran- 
dall of  the  Advisory  Panel  on  Federal 
Salary  Systems. 

They  had:  Omar  Bradley,  general  of 
the    Army:    John   J.   Corson.   Woodrow 
Wilson  School  of  Public  and  Interna- 
tional    Affairs.     Princeton    University; 
Marion  B.  Polsom.  Eastman  Kodak  Co.: 
Theodore  V.  Houser.  Sears.  Roebuck  & 
Co. ;  Robert  A.  Lovett.  Brown  Bros.  Har- 
riman:   George  Meany.  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  li  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations;  Don  K.  Price,  Grad- 
uate  School  of  PubUc   Administration, 
Harvard  University;   Robert  Ramspeck, 
former  Member  of  Congress  from  Geor- 
gia and  former  member  of  our  Commit- 
tee on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
and  former  member  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission;  Stanley  P.  Reed.  Associate 
JusUce,  now  retired.  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States;    Sydney   Stein,  Jr., 
Stein,  Roe  k  Pamham. 

Then  if  you  will  look  to  the  report  that 
is  filed  here  with  the  House,  you  will  find 
on  page  11  an  analysis  of  the  figures  re- 
ported.   In  separate  columns  there  are 


it  to  the  membership  for  final  decision 
We  considered  this  proposition  of  dele- 
gattog  the  authority  to  fix  the  salaries 
of  Congress  and  of  the  executive  and  of 
the  judicial   branch  to  somebody  else. 


and  the  Postal  Service  are  begtoning  to 
crowd  together  because  they  are  under- 
neath the  salaries  of  the  executive,  the 
legislative,  and  the  Judicial. 
brtirconcludeSm  committee  that  that    ^^'^^^^.^.^'Z^T^^^ft^- 

the  same  thtog  applies  to  salaries  to  the     ^^e™J^  ^         j^g  Mr.  Williams  his 

judicial  branch.  ^  »"'"* 

The  congressional  salary  in  this  bill  is 

on   the  basis  of  historical  comparison 

with  the  judiciary  and  the  judicial  sal- 
ary to  turn,  is  based  upon  what  we  found 

and  recommended  as  necessary  to  the 

executive  branch. 

The   CHAIRMAN.     The   time   of   the 

gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 

of  Mr.  Morrison  ) ,  Mr .  Olsin  of  MonUna 
was  granted  permission  to  proceed  for  5 
addiUonal  minutes.) 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  am  somewhat  repeating  myself, 
but  i  want  It  to  be  understood  the  rea- 
son there  has  been  recommended  by  the 
President  and  recommended  by  our  com- 
mittee an  increase  in  the  highest  salaries 


higher  salary  and  a  carrying  charge  to 

addition.  ^   ,  .„ 

Mr.  MORRISON.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.    I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  MORRISON.  I  might  point  out 
that  I  know  the  gentleman  to  whom 
our  coUeague  has  referred  and  I  know 
him  personally.  In  fact,  he  is  a  graduate 
of  Louisiana  State  University.  He  was 
to  charge  of  the  enUre  Mercury  project 
from  the  very  beginiung.  I  know  of  no 
man  of  the  stature  of  Dr.  Williams  who 
is  needed  more  in  Government.  Dr. 
Williams  himself  told  me  personally: 

CongreMinan.  if  you  do  not  get  out  th«-e 
and    get 
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senators  and  get  these  salaries  increased.  I 
am  not  only  going  to  have  to  leave  but  there 
are  a  lot  of  fellows  in  the  same  circum- 
stances that  I  am  in  who  feel  the  same  way 
about  this  and  who  are  likewise  going  to 
have  to  leave. 

This  gentleman  is  leaving  because  he 
will  get  $10,000  a  srear  more  in  another 
job.  I  believe  it  will  be  quite  difficult  to 
replace  him.  I  do  not  know  of  a  man 
more  needed  than  he  is,  in  this  particu- 
lar job.  I  do  not  know  of  any  more  im- 
portant job  in  our  entire  Government 
than  the  one  in  which  he  has  been  serv- 
ing. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  the  subject  of  the  amount,  the 
Randall  Panel  made  its  recommendation 
based  upon  Information  It  gathered  from 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  from 
many  other  sources.  Specifically  from 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  it  received 
a  survey  which  was  made  of  1.157  cor- 
porations in  America  in  several  indus- 
trial divisions:  manufacturing,  retail 
trade,  banks,  rail  and  air  transportation, 
gas  and  electric  utilities,  mining  and  life 
Insurance. 

niuatrative  salary  data  paid  by  various  Amer- 
ican non-Federal  organizations — jfrixMte 
enterprise — Total  compensation  of  the  3 
highest  paid  executives  in  1.157  corpora- 
tions. 1961 ' 


Industry  division 


Highest 
paid' 


$91,000 
87.000 
82.000 
81.000 
74.000 

„,„...^  „    71.000 

Life  insurance 53.000 


Manufacturing 

Retail  trade 

Banks 

Rail  and  air  transportation 
fias  and  electric  utilities — 
Mining 


Median  compensation 


2d 

highest 

paid> 


$63,000 
64.000 
55.000 
49.000 
49.000 
46.000 
35,000 


3d 

highest 

paid* 


$51,000 
61.000 
40.000 
40.000 
37.000 
40.000 
30.000 


1  Compensation  Includes  base  salary  plus  any  bonus 
or  incentive  award  earned  in  1961.  Firms  mcluded, 
with  the  exception  of  banks  and  insurance  companies,  a- 
restricted  to  those  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  t 


are 

X 


»  I'sually  the  president  or  chahman  of  the  board. 
»  Usually  execuUve  vice  president  or  vice  president  ol 
a  major  function. 


Source  "Top  Executive  Compensation  "  StudiM  in 
Personnel  Policy  No.  186,  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board,  1962. 

Pat  Rates  of  $25,000  or  More  in  State  and 
Local  Government  »  . 
Tabulations  which  follow  do  not  Include 
all  State  and  local  government  positions 
paying  $25,000  or  more.  For  example,  only  a 
few  localities  of  less  than  400.(X)0  population 
are  covered  and  there  are  known  to  be  school 
superintendents  and  city  managers  paid 
$25,000  or  more  in  other  localities  In  the 
lower  population  brackets.  Hence,  the  term 
"Partial"  appears  on  each  tabulation. 

The  least  median  in  any  of  the  1,157 
corporations,  for  pay.  was  $30,000.  That 
was  the  least  median. 

This  is  the  basis,  then,  for  the  Randall 
Report.  This  is  exactly,  to  my  optoion. 
what  Is  being  asked  for  agato  in  the 
amendment  being  submitted. 

Further,  in  the  amendment  there  would 
be  done  the  thing  which  I  myself  will  not 
do.  I  shall  not  back  away  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  being  an  elected  Repre- 


with    the   other   Congressmen    and 


'Source:     U.S.   Civil    Service   Commission 
Special  Study.  March  1963. 


sentatlve  from  my  district  In  Montana. 
That  is  my  job.  I  would  be  ashamed  to 
have  my  salary  fixed  by  someone  else, 
and  to  duck  out  by  saytog,  "I  have  to 
take  It,  because  that  Is  what  somebody 

I  know  and  all  Members  know  it  is  the 
law  of  this  land  that  we  fix  our  salaries, 
as  we  fix  them  for  the  judiciary  and  the 
executive  branch.  I  believe  we  must 
have  that  ktod  of  courage  and  that  ktod 
of  honesty  with  our  folks,  so  that  on  the 
basis  of  facts  presented  us  we  fix  this 
small  portion  of  the  pay  bill — $5.4  mil- 
lion—the one-tenth  of  the  whole  pay  bill. 
Our  part  of  the  pay  bill  Is  smaller  than 
the  Murray  amendment,  which  was  just 
psissed. 

I  say  that  this  smallest  part  of  the  bill 
should  be  easy  for  us  to  consider,  when 
we  consider  the  billions  upon  billions  of 
dollars  we  pass  upon  from  day  to  day. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Olsen  of 
Montana  was  given  permission  to  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  mtoutes.) 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  jrleld  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  The  gentleman 
is  making  the  point  that  there  is  a  dou- 
ble judgment  here;  first  there  is  the 
judgment  of  a  commission  and  then  the 
judgment  of  a  committee  of  this  House, 
backed  up  by  the  judgment  of  all  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  That  Is  my 
position. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  The  gentleman 
believes  this  to  be  a  better  procedure 
than  merely  having  a  decision  by  a  com- 
mission, which  might  not  have  sufficient 
staff  and  which  might  not  do  a  good 
survey  job.  as  to  the  setting  of  salaries 
for  435  Members  of  the  House  plus  100 
Members  of  the  Senate;  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  That  Is  my 
point,  to  addition  to  the  fact  that  I  be- 
lieve salaries  must  be  fixed  by  a  group  of 
men  directly  responsible  to  the  people. 
I  do  not  feel  that  anyone  else  should  fix 
salaries,  other  than  responsible  Mem- 
bers responsible  to  the  electorate. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  The  gentleman 
stated  how  much  the  Murray  amend- 
ment would  cut,  and  how  much  the 
amoimt  would  be  with  respect  to  con- 
gressional salaries.  The  salary  tocrease 
of  $10,000  per  Member  for  20  years— 
for  the  next  20  years— would  be  more 
than  paid  for  by  the  amount  of  savtogs 
just  voted  under  the  Murray  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  wish  to  correct  one 
statement.  The  Constitution  does  not 
provide  that  the  salaries  of  Members  of 
Congress  be  fixed  by  Congress;  It  pro- 
vides that  the  compensation  of  Mem- 
bers will  be  ascertatoed  by  law. 


It  does  not  tell  us  how  to  write  that 
law.  One  way  to  write  it  is  with  «?€- 
ciflc  salary  amounts.  Another  way  to 
write  It  is  to  the  maimer  the  substi- 
tute amendment  suggests.  I  respect- 
fully suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  this 
Is  as  much  an  exercise  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  Congress  to  do  it  this  way  as 
it  is  to  do  It  the  way  the  gentleman 
suggests. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  with  the  greatest 
reluctance  that  I  rise  to  opposition  to 
an  amendment  offered  by  my  good 
friend  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HosMER].  I  take  this  time  to  de- 
velop further  the  very  potot  on  which 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HosMER]  was  commenttog  a  moment  ago. 
Let  me  read  first  of  all  from  section  6  of 
article  I  of  the  Constitution: 


The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall 
receive  a  compensation  for  their  services,  to 
be  ascertained  by  law. 

Now  let  me  read  article  I,  section  1,  of 
the  Constitution: 

All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  examples,  all  too  many  examples.  I 
would  add.  of  the  farming  out  by  the 
Congress  of  the  legislative  powers  vested 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Constitution.    I 
carmot  gainsay  the  fact  that  you  can 
offer    precedents    for    that.    I    do    not 
agree,   however,   tliat  those  precedents 
necessarily  make  this  a  wise  or  a  sound 
practice.    I  submit  that  to  abdicate  the 
responsibility  of  direct  exercise  of  legis- 
lative power  in  the  matter  of  our  own 
compensation  is  an  act  of  evasion — and 
I  am  tempted  to  use  the  word  "coward- 
ices'—that is  todefensible.    I  agree  with 
my  colleague  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  a  member  of  the  committee,  to  say- 
tog  that  we  must  not  back  away  from 
this  responsibility.    I  might   add  fur- 
ther that  we  have  here  agato  another 
one  of  these  examples  of  a  reverse  veto. 
It  is  proposed  that  there  shall  be  sub- 
mitted by  this  commission  certato  rec- 
ommendations,   and    if    I    understand 
rightly  the  provisions  of   this  amend- 
ment, they  will  become  effective  unless 
by  the  beginning  of  the  next  Congress 
they  shall  have  been  adjusted  by  law. 
which  I  presume  to  mean  adjusted  by  a 
modifytog   act  of  the  Congress.    I  do 
certainly  subscribe  to  one  proposition  to 
this    amendment,    namely,    that    there 
should  be  no  effective  date  for  any  to- 
crease to  compensation  of  Members  of 
Congress  imtll  the  election  of  a  House 
of    Representatives    has    totervened.    I 
think  it  is   to   order   to   potot   out   to 
this  connection  that  the  first  12  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
of  which  10  were  adopted  and  are  known 

as  the  Bill  of  Rights,  Included  one  offered 
by  Congressman  James  Madison  which 
provided  specifically  that  there  should 
not  be  an  effective  date  for  a  pay  to- 
crease without  such  totervention  of  an 
election  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  think  that  restriction  could  be  made  by 
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statute  and  without  the  necessity  of 
constitutional  amendment. 

I  hope  that  If.  unfortunately,  the 
bUl  Is  adopted,  the  effective  date  for 
Members'  pay  raise  will  not  be  untU 
January  1  of  next  year. 

Mr.  MICHEL.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield?  ,  ,^  ,     »w^  „«« 

Mr  JOHANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  spofee 
of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
offered  at  that  time.  However,  the 
States  failed  to  ratify  that  proposed 
amendment,  did  they  not? 

Mr.    JOHANSEN.    The  gentleman  is 

Mr  MICHEL.  They  must  have  recog- 
nized in  the  early  days  of  our  history 
that  there  would  be  a  need  for  our  not 
having    to    wait    for    an    intervening 

^^r°  JOHANSEN  Evidently,  in  their 
Judgment,  they  so  felt^  I  reserve  the 
right  to  disagree  with  them.  But  I  wil 
say  this:  There  was  no  proposal  at  that 
time  submitted,  either  by  stotute  or  by 
proposed  amendment,  for  the  Congress 
to  delegate  its  legislative  responsibility 
to  a  commission  which  the  Congress 
could  then  use  as  an  alibi  for  accepting 

its  results.  ,„    ..  ^ 

Mr.    KYL.    Mr.    Chairman,    will    the 

gentleman  yield?  ,  ,^     .^     *>,« 

Mr.     JOHANSEN.    I     yield     to     the 

gentleman.  ^.^ 

Mr  KYL.  Is  there  any  difference  so 
far  as  facing  up  to  responsibility  is  con- 
cerned through  turning  this  over  to  a 
commission,  and  failing  to  sUnd  up  to  be 
recorded  on  final  passage  of  a  bill  such 

as  this?  ^  _        ..  „ 

Mr  JOHANSEN.  Of  course,  the 
gentleman  knows  that  any  answer  I  give 
is  prejudiced,  because  I  think  we  ought 
to  stand  up  and  be  recorded. 

Mr.  COLUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman.  , 

Mr  COLLIER.  Does  the  gentleman 
feel  that  it  is  wrt>ng  at  all  Umes  to  rely 
on  any  commission  for  any  information 
or     recommendation     that    we     might 

desire'' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Johan- 
KNl  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   JOHANSEN.     Mr.  Chairman,  of 
course  I  am  not  going  to  accept  such  a 
proposition  at  aU.     I  suppose  there  are 
occaslons^I  stUl  favor  this  as  a  ba^c 
principle— where  there  Is  the  right  of  the 
Congress  to  Uke  final  afBrmative  actions 
on  the  recommendations  of  a  commis- 
sion.   But  I  said  at  the  outset  that  there 
are  abundant  precedents  for  farming  out 
of  legislative  responsibility.     I  a^^  "°^ 
going  to  say  that  it  may  not  be  justified 
or  tolerated  in  certain  circumstances.    I 
do  say  that  in  this  matter  we  ought  not 
to  duck  the  responsibility. 

Mr.    COLLIER      Mr     Chairman,    will 
the  gentieman  yield  further? 


Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man. t.    iW    ♦ 

Mr  COLLIER.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  necessarily  constitutes  the  farming 
out  of  a  responslbUlty.  As  I  understand 
the  gentleman's  amendment^-and  if  I 
am  wrong  I  stand  to  be  corrected— It 
merely  assigns  the  responsibility  for  con- 
sul and  recommendation  which  the  Con- 
gress will  or  will  not  have  the  right  to 
accept  or  reject;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.   HOSMER.    Mr.   Chairman.    wUl 
the  gentieman  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  JOHANSEN.     I  yield. 
Mr.  HOSMER.     That  is  correct. 
The. CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 
gentieman    from    Michigan    has    again 
expired. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unarumous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Congress  is  entlUed 
at  its  will  to  make  an  enactment  which 
entirely  wipes  out  the  adjustment  or 
fixes  the  adjustment  at  any  other  stage 
it  desires. 

Mr    JOHANSEN.    May  I  respond  to 
my  good  friend  by  saying  again  that  I 
am  reluctant  to  be  in  a  position  of  oppos- 
ing the  gentleman  for  whom  I  have  such 
high   regard.     But  let  me  say.  human 
nature   being    what   It   Is.   even   among 
Members   of  Congress.   I   think   It   Is  a 
lltUe  more  difficult  to  get  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  In  a  situation  in 
which  a  commission  of  this  type  is  mak- 
ing a  recommendation.    There  is  the  law 
of   inertia  or  gravity  or  whatever  you 
want  to  call  it  that  makes  it  very  easy 
for  the  Congress  to  accept  the  result  of 
Ite  having  delegated  its  legislative  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr  MULTER.  May  I  direct  the  gen- 
tleman's attention  to  the  language  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentieman 
from  California?  This  is  more  than  a 
recommendation.  The  language  is  that 
this  action  by  this  commission  shall  fix 
the  salaries  and  it  says  It  shaU  be  the 
salary  unless  we.  the  Congress,  there- 
after otherwise  adjust  it  by  la.-. 

Mr  JOHANSEN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  making  the  point.  It  is  a 
very  important  point.  A  recommenda- 
tion presupposes  that  there  must  be  ap- 
proving or  disapproving  action.  This 
presupposes  requirement  that  the  com- 
mission action  become  effective  unless 
there  Is  disapproving  or  altering  action 
by  Congress. 

Mr  MULTER.  In  other  words.  It  be- 
comes effective  when  the  commission 
acts.  It  becomes  effective  unless  the 
Congress  thereafter  makes  some  changes. 
Mr.  JOHANSEN.  And  to  that  extent 
it  is  substantially  more  than  a  mere  rec- 
ommendation. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  lnl5  minutes. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  uentleman  from 
Louisiana?  ,    . 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  request. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.    Mr.  Chairman.  I 

reserve  the  right  to  object. 

Mr  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  In  20  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Louisiana?  ,    . 

Mr  YOUNGER.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  ob- 

-Ject.  ,    wi    * 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
Mr     YOUNGER.      Mr.    Chairman.    I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

words.  .  ... 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  one  of  my  objections  to  this 
blU  Is  to  the  method  by  which  we  have 
been  fixing  salaries— and  it  attaches  not 
only  to  this  bill  but  to  the  previous  bill 
which  I  voted  against.  The  simple  rea- 
son is  that  we  are  not  qualified  for  a 
proper  survey  has  not  been  made  of  these 
salaries. 

Mr  Chairman,  nothing  has  been  said 
about  the  blue-collar  workers  who  work 
for  the  U.S.  Government,  Just  the  same 
as  everybody  else  who  works  for  their 
Government.    However,  we  do  not  hear 
anything  on  the  floor  of  the  House  with 
reference  to  fixing  the  salaries  of  blue- 
collar  workers.    Their  salaries  are  fixed 
otherwise.    We  have  no  arguments  with 
reference  to  them.     They  are  fixed  In 
the  variotis  regions  of  the  country.    The 
workers  are  all  happy  with  the  method. 
Mr.  Chairman,  some  method  must  be 
worked  out  for  fixing  the  salaries  of  the 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  so 
that  every  2  or  3  years  we  wUl  not  be 
caught  In  a  bind  such  as  we  are  caught 

In  here. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  great  number 
of  Government  workers  In  my  district. 
Our  district  Is  a  hlgh-Uvlng-cost  one. 
They  are  not  receiving  justice  Insofar  as 
their  pay  Is  concerned.  This  Is  true 
because  every  time  the  Congress  fixes 
the  salaries  we  fix  them  somewhere  be- 
tween the  low-cost  areas  and  the  high- 
cost  areas,  and  the  Federal  civil  and 
postal  workers  In  the  district  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  never  re- 
ceive equity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  area  In  and  around 
San  Francisco  Is  a  high-cost  area 
Postal  service  people  who  transfer  to  that 
area  from  other  States  cannot  make  a 
living;  whereas,  they  had  a  very  good 
living  In  their  former  area  of  the  United 
States.  That  Is  one  reason  why  I  shall 
vote  against  this  bill. 

Mr  Chairman,  until  we  can  find  a 
method  of  fixing  salaries  by  regions  and 
not  as  the  result  of  pressures  and  argu- 
ments In  the  Congress  we  are  not  going 
to  achieve  our  aim. 

I  was  quite  interested  In  what  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  OLsehI 
said  with  reference  to  avoiding  respon- 
sibility. I  know  what  Is  going  to  be  done 
here  today  In  an  effort  to  try  to  prevent 
a  record  vote.  I  believe  such  maneuver- 
ing represents  the  greatest  type  of  avoid- 
ance of  responslbUlty  I  know  about. 
When  Members  of  Congress  are  called 


upon  to  authorize  an  appropriation  of  a 
half  billion  dollars  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  and  then  are  not  willing  to  be 
recorded  on  that  expenditure  they  are 
doing  a  great  Injustice  to  the  Members 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  personal  feeling  is 
that  this  House  should  have  a  rule  to  the 
effect  that  no  authorization  or  no  ap- 
propriation exceeding  $100  million  be 
legal  without  a  recorded  vote  having 
been  had  on  the  same.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  when  the  time  for  the  vote  on  this 
bill  comes  all  of  us  will  be  willing  to 
record  our  votes,  and  if  the  bill  passes, 
fine,  well,  and  good. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  California  if  this  bill  is 
passed  and  Congress  votes  the  raise,  will 
he  take  it? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Now.  that  is  not  the 
question  that  is  before  us. 

Mr.  BURKE.  It  is  a  question  which 
I  am  asking  right  now  of  the  gentle- 
man   Will  the  gentleman  take  the  raise? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.    Will  I  take  the  raise? 

Mr.  BURKE.     Yes,  will  he  take  the 

raise? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  If  I  am  reelected 
and  I  serve  In  the  House  I  will  take 
whatever  the  salary  Is  for  the  Job.  How- 
ever, that  is  not  what  I  am  arguing 
about.  I  am  arguing  about  the  question 
of  whether  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  stand  for  a  record  vote.  I  will  stand 
up  and  vote.  I  shall  be  willing  to  vote. 
I  vote  on  a  number  of  bills,  when  I  am 
in  the  minority.  That  does  not  mean 
that  I  will  not  observe  the  law.  Just  be- 
cause I  happen  to  be  in  the  minority. 

Mr.  BURKE.    If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  he  is  evading  the  question. 
Mr.  YOUNGER.    No.  I  am  not  evad- 
ing the  question. 

Mr.  BURKE.  In  other  words,  the 
gentleman  will  take  the  raise  if  it  is 
voted  this  year?  That  Is  what  I  am  ask- 
ing the  gentleman.  He  will  take  the 
raise  before  the  election? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  say  I  will  take  the 
raise;  yes,  but  I  will  vote  against  it  and 
I  want  to  say  that  I  am  willing  to  be  re- 
corded against  it.  Now,  will  the  gentie- 
man stand  up  for  a  record  vote? 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  will  vote  for  the 
measure,  I  will  support  It  subject  to  cer- 
tain clarifying  amendments,  and  I  will 
let  the  people  of  my  district  know.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  Member  of  this  House 
who  Is  afraid  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  You  Just  wait  and 
see.  If  the  bUl  is  passed  that  way  all 
well  and  good. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  this  question:  If  the 
amendment  now  before  us  falls,  does  not 
the  gentleman  feel  there  would  be  less 
criticism  if  the  effective  date  of  this  bill 
were  put  off  until  the  opening  of  the  new 
Congress  In  1965? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  think  so.  yes.  I 
think  I  would  vote  for  an  amendment  to 
that  effect. 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  gentleman  stated  he 
would  vote  for  an  amendment  to  make 
it  effective  January  1.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman then  vote  for  the  bill? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  No,  I  will  not  vote 
for  the  bill  l>ecause,  as  I  said,  there  are 
too  many  inaccuracies  in  this  bill  and 
the  fixing  of  salaries  in  this  way  is 
wrong.  I  have  told  my  postal  workers 
that  under  this  system  they  will  never 
get  equality,  not  until  we  find  a  different 
method  of  fixing  salaries,  and  therefore  I 
will  continue  to  vote  against  such  bills. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  can  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's position.  We  have  an  awful 
time  in  my  committee  trying  to  set  up 
minimxim  wage  laws  on  a  regional  basis. 
Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  knows  of  any  board  of 
directors  of  any  of  the  large  corporations 
of  this  country  who  do  not  vote  for  their 
own  salaries,  for  their  own  bonuses,  for 
their  own  retirement  system,  for  their 
own  special  insurance  plan?  Is  the  gen- 
tleman opposed  to  them  doing  that? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  The  gentleman  is 
trying  to  put  the  United  States  In  the 
private  Industry  class.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  money  of  the  taxpayers  Is  in  the 
private  industry  class.  That  is  Just  a 
difference  we  have.  So  far  as  this  bill  is 
concerned— I  want  to  repeat  my  opposi- 
tion to  it.  It  is  like  our  legislature  in 
California.  They  wrestled  with  this 
problem  of  salaries  for  years.  Finally 
they  put  it  back  into  the  personnel  board 
and  eliminated  the  fixing  of  the  salaries 
of  employees  by  the  legislature.  The 
city  of  San  Francisco  has  done  that,  all 
of  our  cities  In  our  county  have  done  the 
same.  This  is  not  a  proper  function  for 
a  large  legislative  body  of  this  kind. 

My  objection  to  this  bill  rests  mainly 
with  the  method  by  which  they  are  fixed. 
As  a  result  of  the  method  we  will  never 
have  equity  so  far  as  our  employees  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  of  this  debate 
has  revolved  around  the  effect  of  our  vote 
for  the  salary  increase  upon  the  voters 
of  our  respective  districts.  Surely  we  are 
not  dealing  with  one-half  billion  dollars 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  In  a  manner  to 
buy  votes  in  this  coming  election.  If  this 
be  true,  we  are  not  entitled  to  our  pres- 
ent salary.  I  plead  that  we  have  a  re- 
corded vote  on  this  bill  so  that  we  who 
are  opposed  to  this  legislation  may  be 
recorded. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
a  number  of  amendments  pending  at  the 
desk.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  this  is  not 
on  the  whole  tiUe? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentieman 


from  Ohio   [Mr.  Hats]    may  have  his 
full  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Arixona? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  UDALL.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this   amendment  and   all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  does  this 
apply  only  to  the  pending  amendment, 
and  not  to  the  Utie? 
Mr.  UDALL.  Precisely. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HAYS.      Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak  out 
of  order  in  the  last  3  minutes  of  my  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of   the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday 
I  stated  I  would  have  an  amendment  to 
offer    today  to  this  title  which  would 
allow  wsuver  of  any  amount  or  the  total 
amoimt.     Very   frankly,  since  I  made 
that  announcement  I  have  been  sub- 
jected to  some  persuasion  by  the  leader- 
ship on  my  side  because  it  would   put 
a  number  of  fine  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  on  the  spot.    Quite  honestiy. 
that  is  exactly  what  I  intended  to  do.  but 
I  have  yielded  to  the  persuasion.    I  wlU 
not  offer  the  amendment,  but  since  my 
word  Is  good,  I  wanted  to  give  that  ex- 
planation as  to  why  I  will  not  offer  the 
amendment,   after  having  said  th&t  I 
would  offer  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  mornirig  press— 
and  I  might  say  I  have  been  here  for 
nearly  16  years,  and  I  have  never  taken 
the  well  to  complain  or  In  any  way  talk 
about  any  article  that  ever  appeared 
about  me  In  a  newspaper — ^thls  morning 
in  the  Washington  Post  and  other 
papers  in  the  country  under  the  byline 
of  one  Jack  Anderson  was  an  attack  on 
Colonel  Gleim,  using  me  as  a  whipping 
boy.  It  said  that  I  had  In  a  standing 
vote,  voted  against  the  public  accommo- 
dations section  of  the  civil  rights  bill 
and  that  I  had  been  observed  doing  this 
by  somebody  from  the  gallery,  and  that 
when  they  called  my  ofBce  I  would  not 
tell  them  whether  I  had  or  not. 

That  is  an  unmitigated  lie,  and  Mr. 
Anderson  never  called  me  to  check  as 
to  whether  or  not  it  was  true.  The 
Speaker  has  told  me  that  he  would  Issue 
a  statement  that  I  had  not  done  this, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  Member 
on  this  floor  or  in  this  House  that  would 
say  they  saw  me  standing  to  vote  for 
any  crippling  amendment  to  the  civil 
rights  bill. 

I  am  not  making  this  speech  neces- 
sarily under  cover  of  legal  immunity, 
because  I  called  my  local  paper,  which 
comes  out  this  afternoon,  and  which 
carries  this  column,  and  they  told  me 
they  would  put  on  the  front  page  the 
statement  I  said  it  was  an  unmitigated 
lie.  They  are  carrying  that  this  after- 
noon on  the  front  page. 
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I  further  said  to  the  newspaper  that 
I  would  be  better  off  to  let  Andersons 
statement  stand.  If  my  mall  were  any 
indication,  because  according  to  the 
mail  from  my  district  I  should  have 
voted  to  strike  the  public  accommoda- 
tions section,  but  since  a  principle  was 
involved  I  did  not.  I  am  only  malting 
this    denial     because     a    principle     is 

Involved. 

He  said  that  one  Jerry  Cole,  someone 
I  have  never  heard  of.  watched  from 
the  gallery,  called  my  office,  and  I  jerkwl 
the  phone  out  of  my  secretary's  hands 
and  said  something  to  hlm^  The  trutt^ 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  fellow  called 
one  of  my  secretaries  six  times  and  an- 
noyed her  and  got  fresh  with  her.  She 
told  me  about  it.  We  do  not  know  who 
he  is.    This  is  the  name  he  gave^ 

I  said  "If  he  calls  again,  give  him  to 
me."  He  did  call.  I  said. 'What  do  you 
want'"  He  said.  "I  want  to  know  how 
you  voted  on  the  pubUc  wcommoda- 
Uons  secUon."  I  said.  "It  la  in  the  blU. 
isn't  it?'  He  said.  "Yes."  I  said.  WeU 
I  am  recorded  as  voting  for  the  blU.  and 
don't  be  bothering  this  office  any  more 
unless  you  want  to  get  me  personally, 
and  then  I  wlU  take  care  of  It  person- 
ally " 

That  is  the  whole  sum  and  substance 
of  the  story.  That  is  the  kind  of  column 
it  is  That  Is  why  as  a  matter  of  princi- 
ple I  have  called  Mr.  Anderson  a  liar 
in  the  pubUc  print  and  I  have  called  him 
one  here  again.  And  If  he  wants  to  sue. 
I  will  prove  that  in  this  instance  he 
printed  a  Ue  in  his  column. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 

Mr   UDALL.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
maybe  we  should  back  up  and  see  where 
we  are     About  an  hour  ago  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  reduce  the  Increases  pro- 
vided for  officers  of  the  House,  the  Clerk, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  and  other  offi- 
cers of  the  House.    To  that  amendment 
the    gentleman    from    California    [Mr. 
HosMERl   offered  an  amendment  which 
would  strike  out  my  provision  and  in- 
sert a  whole  new  section.    This  secUon 
would  set  up  a  Commission  on  Congres- 
sional      Salaries.    That       Commission 
would  make  an  investigation  to  deter- 
mine what  salaries  were  needed  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  others,  and  then 
certify  or  fix  the  salaries.    They  wou  d 
go  into  effect  unless  the  Congress  within 
60  days  vetoed  them. 

The  vote  will  come  first  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Hosmer,  and  if  that 
Is  rejected  the  vote  will  come  then  on  my 
amendment,  which  will  deal  only  with 
salaries  of  the  Members  and  officers  of 

the  House.  ..      w        *  n,, 

I  think  the  amendment  has  been  luiiy 
and  fairly  debated.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  will  be  defeated 
and  that  my  amendment  will  be  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the   gentleman   from   Ohio    [Mr. 

Mr.  HARSHA.    Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  will 

state  It 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
vmder  the  impression  when  the  gentle- 
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man  asked  for  the  limiUUon  on  debate. 
it  would  apply  to  title  H.  As  I  under- 
stand, it  only  applies  to  the  Hosmer 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Chair  that  it  appUes  only 
to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Then.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  back  the  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

WHARTON  1.  _     ,  _ 

Mr  WHARTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  serious  reservations  concerning  cer- 
tain sections  of  H.R.  8986.  which  are  in 
direct  contravention  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  well  as  other 

Of  of pc 

Specifically,  we  from  New  York  have 
always  felt  that  any  salary  increase  ap- 
pUcable  to  an  elective  office  should  in 
no  event  take  effect  during  the  current 
term  or  tenure  of  that  office.    The  prac- 
Ucal  effect  of  that  very  desirable  con- 
sUtutlonal  provision  Is  to  give  the  elec- 
torate an  opportunity  to  protest  at  the 
general  elections.  In  the  interest  of  good 
government  as  well  as  honest  and  orderly 
procedure.    To  be  more  precise,  anyone 
who  seeks  pubUc  office  presumably  knows 
something  of  the  duties  and  emoluments 
of  that  office  and  If  he  does  not.  he  does 
not  deserve  to  be  supported  at  the  polls. 
It  Is  unthinkable  that   after  assuming 
office    anyone    should    take   immediate 
steps'  to  raid  the  Public  Treasury  for 
their  personal  gain. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  need  for 
adjusting  Federal  salaries  consistent 
with  private  industry  and  the  cost  of 
living  but  do  feel  the  taxpayers  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  voice  possible 
objection  to  an  Increase  of  our  salaries 
in  midterm.  This  provision  of  the  pres- 
ent legislation  Is  especially  repugnant 
and  I  urge  the  defeat  of  any  bill  of  that 
nature. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman    from    California 

[Mr.  CORMANl. 

Mr  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
only  to  correct  the  Record.  I  believe 
that  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  YotmcERl  misspoke  him- 
self as  to  who  fixes  the  salaries  in  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  which  Is  the  largest 
city  in  the  State  and  the  County  of  Los 
Angeles,  the  largest  county.  Salaries  are 
fixed  by  the  elected  legislative  branch 
subject  to  the  normal  right  of  veto  of 
the  executive. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CORMAN.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

Mr  YOUNGER.  I  never  mentioned 
Los  Angeles.  I  said  San  Francisco,  the 
State  of  California  and  cities  in  San 
Mateo  County. 

Mr  CORMAN.  I  did  not  hear  the 
genUeman  limit  his  reference  to  cities 
to  San  Mateo  County,  but  I  would  say 
further  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and 
in  the  County  of  Los  Angeles,  the  local 
government  follows  the  policy  of  fixing 
salaries  based  on  comparable  salaries  in 
private  industry  with  the  result  that  we 
have  a  high  level  of  municipal  service  at 
minimum  cost.  It  seems  to  me  if  city 
councllmen  can  face  up  to  the  responsi- 


bility of  fixing  salaries  so  can  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 

Baldwin].  .^  . 

Mr  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  following  the 
vote  on  the  pending  amendments,  there 
will  be  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
genUeman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cun- 
ningham! which  would  strike  out  the  in- 
crease in  pay  for  Members  of  Congress. 
Personally.  I  intend  to  support  the  Cxm- 
ningham  amendment.  I  do  not  beUeve 
in  the  present  fiscal  clrcvunstances.  with 
the  deficit  that  Is  anticipated  this  year, 
that  we  should  be  voting  for  an  increase 
In  our  own  salary. 

The   CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 

Mr   JONES  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Chair- 
man I  had  announced  that  I  would  offer 
an  amendment  to  strike  all  of  title  H. 
and  I  will  do  so  if  I  have  the  opportunity 
after  other  amendments  have  been  of- 
fered    I  also  have  another  amendment 
which,  if  that  should  fail.  I  shall  offer 
at  the  appropriate  Ume  to  place  some 
limitations  on  the  amount  of  increase  in 
Members'  salaries.    At  the  present  time 
we  are  faced  with  the  decision  of  decid- 
ing between  the  least  objectionable  of 
the  provisions  that  are  open  to  us  to 
decide  upon.      As  I  said.  I  would  like  to 
see  all  of  title  H  deleted  and  I  hope  that 
that  is  done.    However.  I  would  prefer 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Californ  a  [Mr.  Hosmer]  rather  than  the 
language  that  is  in  the  bill.     I  would 
also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  his 
amendment  should  have  covered  all  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  bill  applying  to 
other  employees  of  the  House.    I  think 
this  part  of  the  bill  should  never  have 
gone  to  the  CMnmlttee  on   Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.     That  has  been  the 
obligation  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
I  have  been  trying  for  years  to  get  some- 
thing done  about  all  the  gobbledegook 
that  we  have  in  our  base  pay.    I  hold  in 
my  hand,  and  I  am  sure  all  Members  are 
familiar  with  it.  the  10  different  steps  we 
take  in  raising  the  pay  of  employees  of 
the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  UdallI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Hosmer) 
there  were — ayes  26.  noes  143. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The  question  now  is 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  UdallI. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMIKT  OTTTKED  BT  MR.  CtJNNINCHAM 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cunhwoham: 
Page  35  strike  out  line  13  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  the  period  In  line  10  on 
page  41. 


Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  For  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  I  yield ;  yes. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  wonder  if  we  can 
agree  that  all  debate  on  the  amendment 
and  all  other  amendments  to  title  n  end 
in  20  minutes. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  do  not  yield  for  that  purpose.  That 
would  come  out  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  After  consideration 
of  the  gentleman's  amendment,  could  all 
debate  on  all  amendments  end  in  20 
minutes? 

Mr.    JOHANSEN.     Mr.    Chairman.    I 
object. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.    MORRISON.     Mr.    Chairman.   I 
move  that  be  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  has  the  floor.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  No.  because  I 
wish  to  make  a  statement.  Following 
my  statement  the  gentleman  can  be  rec- 
ognized. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  committee,  this  will 
evidently  be  an  unpopular  amendment, 
because  it  would  strike  in  its  entirety 
title  n.  which  has  to  do  with  an  increase 
in  Members'  salaries. 

I  would  be  appreciative  if  the  Members 
would  read  my  minority  views  which  are 
in  the  committee  report,  page  137.  In 
my  minority  views  I  state  that  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
should  be  concerned  with  a  study  and 
make  recommendations  on  postal  and 
classified  salaries  as  in  title  I. 

In  the  8  years  I  have  served  on  the 
committee  I  have  supported  salary  in- 
creases for  these  people  and  have  worked 
hard  in  their  behalf  and  that  type  of 
legislation  is  in  title  I. 

However,  the  other  three  sections,  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial,  in  my 
opinion  do  not  belong  on  the  Post  Office 
Committee  agenda.  I  might  say.  re- 
gardless of  what  denials  or  objections 
are  made  to  what  I  am  going  to  say.  that 
there  was  no  study  of  the  salaries  by  the 
committee  that  are  provided  in  the  leg- 
islative, executive,  and  judicial.  I  do 
not  know  where  this  table  of  salaries  was 
written,  but  It  was  not  written  in  the 
committee.  So  I  believe,  and  I  certainly 
do  not  deny  any  Member  of  this  body 
the  right  to  vote  yes  or  no  as  far  as  his 
salary  increase  Is  concerned,  but  I  per- 
sonally do  not  feel  that  I  should  vote  my- 
self an  increase  in  salary  and  I  will  not 
do  so.  I  was  elected  at  a  certain  salary, 
and  even  though  I.  like  others,  have 
problems  making  ends  meet.  I  do  not  feel 
that  I  can  and  I  certainly  will  not  vote 
for  an  increase  in  my  own  salary. 

In  my  remarks  in  the  minority  report 
I  stated,  and  I  want  to  reiterate,  that 
this  package  of  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  salaries,  regardless  of  how  you 


feel  about  it.  should  go  to  the  Cwnmittee 
on  the  Judiciary,  as  It  always  has  In  the 
past.  Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri  spoke  about 
the  Government  Operations  Committee. 
Perhaps  that  committee  should  consider 
this.  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  is  charged  with  title  I— that 
is,  the  post  office  salaries  and  the  Classi- 
fied Act  salaries.  But  evidently  the  other 
three  sections  could  not  stand  on  their 
own  feet,  so  they  were  made  a  part  of 
this  bill.  Therefore  I  say.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  section  should  be  divorced  from 
this  bill  so  that  those  of  us  who  have  the 
t>est  interests  of  the  postal  and  rank-and- 
file  classified  workers  at  heart  can  help 
them  without  having  to  vote  for  an  in- 
crease in  our  own  salaries. 

In  closing  my  minority  views,  I  said: 


In  the  final  analysis,  each  Member  will 
have  to  decide  for  himself  what  he  wants  to 
do.  But  I  do  believe  that  these  proposals 
should  be  separated  as  mentioned  above.  I 
agree  with  what  Lyle  Wilson  of  UPI  said  in 
his  syndicated  column. 


He  did  not  take  a  special  position  on 
this  legislation,  but  he  did  end  up  by 
saying,  that  every  Congressman  should 
be  counted  in  a  record  vote  on  this  pay 
raise  and  I  again  say  I  agree  to  that. 

I  hope  whether  you  are  for  one  or 
against  one.  and  without  criticizing  any 
Member  for  his  stand,  that  we  can  have 
a  record  vote,  because,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned In  general  debate,  I  think  it  would 
be  necessary  and  I  shall  vote  against  an 
Increase  in  my  salary. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  hsis  expired. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  three  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
amendment.  It  strikes  out  all  of  title 
n.  I  know  every  Member  here  under- 
stands exactly  what  this  amendment 
does.  We  could  stay  here,  I  think,  and 
talk  for  the  next  2  hours,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  will  change  the  way  one  Mem- 
ber Is  going  to  vote,  so  I  say  let  us  go 
ahead  and  vote  it  up  or  down  and  get 
on  with  the  bill. 
I  yield  back  the  rest  of  my  time. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  stated  before, 
I  had  planned  to  offer  an  amendment 
exactly  like  the  amendment  that  has 
been  offered  to  strike  out  all  of  title  n. 
The  first  part  of  title  n  only  compounds 
and  further  confuses  the  formula  under 
which  we  determine  the  pay  of  em- 
ployees of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  would  say  that  there  is  not  a  soul  in 
this  House  who.  without  referring  to  this 
salary  table  here — and  I  doubt  if  some 
of  us  even  with  the  benefit  of  this — 
could  tell  us  or  anybody  so  that  they 
could  understand  it  what  the  wording  of 
pages  36  and  37  mean  or  how  much  the 
salaries  would  be  affected. 

I  have  talked  to  several  employees  of 
the  House  whose  salaries  in  the  past 
have  been  fixed  by  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  after 
being  approved  by  the  House  and  I  have 
not  found  one  who  knows  how  much  his 
salary  would  be  Increased  by  this  bill. 
I  think  all  of  this  needs  a  thorough  go- 


ing-over and  that  we  need  to  come  down 
to  specifics. 

I  am  not  going  to  put  this  table  in  the 
Congressional  Record;  I  sim  not  trying 
to  publicize  it.  but  I  think  almost  every- 
one will  admit  that  it  is  rather  silly  to 
take  a  base  salary  and  add  to  it  10  dif- 
ferent formulas  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
salary  of  an  employee  of  this  House. 
And  this  bill  would  add  another  step  to 
that  and  further  complicate  it.  I  hope 
that  this  whole  title  is  stricken  and  that 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
can  take  up  this  particular  problem  and 
get  it  solved.  I  think  something  needs 
to  be  done  about  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Morrison]  said  a  minute  ago  that  every- 
body knew  what  this  amendment  would 
do.    I  think  that  is  right.    It  will  just 
remove  all  of  Utle  n.    However,  if  you 
do  not  remove  it.  you  are  going  to  leave 
something  In  the  bill  that  nobody  un- 
derstands.  I  would  rather  vote  for  some- 
thing I  do  understand  than  to  leave  In 
the  bill  something  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand and  which  I  think  is  wrong.    So 
I  am  hoping  that  we  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on 
this  bill  when  the  time  comes.    I  will 
vote  for  a  change,  an  swijustment  up- 
ward in  the  salary  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  employees  of  the  House.    But 
I  do  not  want  to  be  sandbagged  into 
doing  it.   I  think  this  legislation  was  put 
into  this  bill  because  they  said.  If  old 
Paul  Jones  has  $10,000  in  it,  that  will 
cause  him  maybe  to  vote  for  the  rest 
of  the  bill.    I  like  $10,000.    But  I  am  not 
going  to  be  sandbagged  into  voting  for 
a  whole  lot  of  other  gobbledygook  in 
order  to  get  it.    I  hope  we  will  leave  the 
legislative  title  out  of  this  bill. 

There  is  another  thing  I  want  to  call 
attention  to.  We  are  taking  care  of  only 
the  House  part  of  the  legislative  branch. 
I  do  not  know  what  will  happen  when 
this  bill  is  sent  over  to  the  other  body, 
and  how  it  will  look  when  It  comes  back 
here,  what  kind  of  salaries  will  be  In  it. 
I  say  let  us  leave  it  out  and  let  the  House 
take  care  of  its  own  business  through 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
as  it  has  done  with  House  employees  in 
the  past.  I  think  we  can  do  a  much 
better  job. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlemen  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  The  provisions 
of  the  Cunningham  amendment,  the 
Jones  amendment,  and  my  amendment 
are  the  same? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    That  is  right. 
Mr.  CORBETT.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  regarding  the  salaries  of 
our  own  legislative  employees  that  I 
agree  with  him  100  percent,  and  I  hope 
that  in  the  committee  in  which  we  both 
work,  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee, he  will  offer  such  a  bill  in  the 
near  future. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  wiU  vote  with  me  at  this  time 
to  take  this  whole  title  out.    Then  you 
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will  have  the  opportunity  to  do  it.     If 
we  let  it  stay  in  we  will  not  have  ttiat 

^^mTcoRBETT.     Certainly  we  will. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.     No. 

Mr  CORBETT.  This  is  a  matter  of 
giving  the  legislative  people  the  same 
corSderation  which  we  give  the  clMSl- 
fted  people.  We  have  no  K^^rajjt^  of 
the  action  that  will  come  on  a  bill  such 
as  the  gentleman  proposes,  because  we 
have  had  this  rather  queer  situation  for 
many   years   and   no   action   has   been 

^*Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  They  have 
had  10  raises  over  this  period  of  time 
about  which  I  have  been  speaking^  I 
would  like  to  see  the  Congress  under- 
take a  study  of  the  salaries  of  certain 
employees    of    the    House    of    Repie- 

"^M^'cORBETT.  I  join  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  in  this  thought  but  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  It  is  going  to  hap- 
pen this  year,  when  it  has  not  happened 
during  the  past  10  years. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Oh.  yes;  we 
have  taken  care  of  them. 

Mr  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  end  in  ^^J^^^^^^f.,^^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

"^Mr'SS^R  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object^e 
gentleman's  motion  has  specific  refer- 
ence to  this  one  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  will 

ef  ate  It 

Mr  JOHANSEN.  What  Is  the  amount 
of  time  provided  for  under  the  motion 
for  further  debate? 

The   CHAIRMAN.    Ten   minutes,   on 

this  amendment. 

Mr   JOHANSEN      I  object. 

Mr  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
conclude  In  10  minutes. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  gentleman  will 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  If  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  pre- 
vails and  we  close  debate,  would  such 
action  preclude  the  offering  of  a  new 
section  at  the  end  of  line  10? 

The  CHAIRMAN.     It  would  not. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    I  thank  the 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Montana  I  Mr. 
OlsenI  for  two-thirds  of  a  minute. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Ricokd. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    PERKINS.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  will  strike  out  anv  and 
all  salary  increases  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress    I  feel  that  we  should  not  Increase 
congressional  salaries  until  we  do  some- 
thing for  the  thousands  of  retired  work- 
ers throughout  the  country  who  are  try- 
ing to  subsist  on  meager  annuities  of  $40. 
$50  and  $60  a  month.    I  am  very  much 
In  favor  of  the  Increase  in  pay  for  post- 
masters.   posUl   employees,    and    other 
Federal  employees  whose  salaries  are  not 
in  line  with  those  being  paid  outside  ol 
Government.     In  the  event  the  congres- 
sional salary  section  is  deleted.  I  can  sup- 
port the  rest  of  the  pay  raise  legislation 
with  enthusiasm,  otherwise  I  wUl  have 
to  vote  against  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  JoiLSONl. 

SUBSTtrUTI    AMKNOMKNT    omMXXt    BT     ME. 

JOrLSON 

Mr  JOELSON.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 

a  substitute  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jo«mon  a*  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  mt. 
Ctjnnikcham:  On  page  41.  strike  out  line. 
6  tbrougb  10.  and  substitute  therefor  the 
following : 

•'(a)    The  compensation  of  Senators.  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congre«i.  the  flf »f "  °f  .*^J« 
House  of  RepresenUtlves.  and  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico  shall  be  in- 
creased by  15  per  centum  of  their  present 
salaries,  which  percentage  is  the  ■'nfu^*  °' 
the  rise  In  the  cost  of  living  'Ince  the  la*t 
salary  Increase  for  these  officials  In  1966.     In 
addition  thereto,  each  of  such  officials  shall 
be  reimbursed  monthly  for  all  Uavel  efP«^ 
for  trips  relating  to  his  Congressional  duties 
to  and  from  the  Congressional  district  which 
he  represents,  and  shall  also  be  reimbursed 
in  the  sum  of  $200  each  month  for  costs  and 
expenses  of  residency  in  Washington." 


Mr  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
substitute  amendment  would  make  It 
possible  for  us  to  take  the  American 
people  Into  our  confidence  and  would 
give  to  them  an  Increased  awareness  of 
the  problem. 

Mr  Chairman,  my  amendment  wouia 
grant  pay  Increases  to  Congressmen  in 
the  percentage  amount  of  the  cost-of- 
Uving  increase  since  1955.  which  was  the 
date  of  the  last  pay  increase.  W*^at 
reasonable  man  could  object  to  that. 

It  further  provides  for  reimbursement 
for  travel  expenses  to  and  from  our  In- 
dividual   districts   on   official    business. 
What  reasonable  man  could  object  to 
the  reimbursement  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  their  travel  expenses?     How 
can  we  expect  an  employee  to  pay  out 
of  his  own  pocket  his  cost  of  traveling 
when  traveling  in  behalf  of  his  employer? 
Mr    Chairman,  we  go  home  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  care  of  the  business 
of  our  constituents.   We  go  home  to  serve 
our  constituents. 

FMrthermore.  we  must  Uve  in  Wash- 
ington and  as  a  result  thereof  have  out- 
of-pocket  expenses  here  as  well  as  those 
necessary  expenses  back  home.  We  are 
required  to  maintain  two  places  of 
residence. 


Mr  Chairman,  mine  Is  a  reasonable 
and  fair  amendment.  It  is  much  more 
desirable  than  an  across-the-board  in- 
crease of  $10,000  per  year  because  It  talks 
frankly  to  the  American  people.  I  urge 
Its  adoption.  _^   , 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  genUeman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  StinsonI.  _      . 

Mr  STINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr   STINSON.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 

in  support  of  the  Cunningham  amend- 

"^  Mr  Chairman,  there  is  no  doubt  In  my 
mind' that  the  pay  of  our  Postal  workers 
and  Federal  ClvU  Service  should  be  on 
a  level  with  private  industry.  Th^  is 
necessary  in  order  to  attract  and  keep 
Bood  people.  The  portion  of  H.R.  8986 
that  dVals  with  our  postal  and  clvU  serv- 
ice employees  Is  good  and  I  fully  support 
It  However  I  believe  that  Congressmen 
should  not  have  a  pay  raise  at  this  time 
and  I  greatly  resent  the  fact  that  the 
congressional  pay  raise  was  tacked  onto 

this  bin.  ,        ^,^ 

If  the  congressional  pay  raise  provi- 
sion is  removed  from  the  blU.  I  shall  vote 
for  it  M  not.  I  shaU  not  vote  for  it 
because  I  cannot  In  good  conscience  vote 
for  a  pay  raise  for  myself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman    from    California 

[Mr.  BaldwwI.  T.^e« 

Mr  BALDWIN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Cunningham  amend- 
ment. I  bcUeve  the  44-percent  ii^crease 
in  congressional  salaries  as  provided  In 
the  bill  is  exorbitant  and  out  of  Une^ 
The  Cunningham  amendment  should  be 

**tS^CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman    from   Minnesota 

[Mr.  Quixl.  ,  .         „^ 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
record  on  this  biU.  I  will  stand  to  se- 
cure a  record  vote.  In  the  event  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  my  colleagues  do  not 
stand  with  me  so  that  we  might  be  on 
record.  I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to 
let  all  know  where  I  stand. 

I  will  vote  in  favor  of  the  Cunningham 
amendment  to  strike  Title  H:  I^eral 
Legislative  Salaries.  When  the  amend- 
ments are  offered.  I  will  support  efforts 
S  sSike  Title  m:  Federal  Executl^ 
salaries,  and  TlUe  IV.  Federal  Judicial 
Salaries.  In  the  event  these  amendments 
are  successful.  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill. 
If  they  are  not.  I  shall  vote  a«aj^t  t 

The  reason  I  am  in  support  of  Title  i. 
Federal  Employees  Salary  Systems  la  that 
through  it  the  Congress  i« /^fl^^^il^  ^^J 
commitments  in  PubUc  Law  87-793 
nassed  in  1962.  This  was  the  compara- 
ESKrprinciple.  established  in  that  law 
S^d  to  be  used  m  establishing  Federal 
career  salaries.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
SatLtics  makes  comparability  surveys 
and  on  these  are  based  the  increases  in 
UtlelofHR.  8986. 

AS  the  report  on  the  bill  indicates  on 
page  5.  the  comparability  principle  can 
decrease  by  as  much  as  50  percent  the 


annual  increased  salary  expense  which 
otherwise  might  be  incurred  In  future 
years.  If  we  are  to  have  efficient,  highly 
qualified  Federal  employees,  this  princi- 
ple must  be  adhered  to.  The  high  sal- 
aried executive  personnel  can  be  expected 
to  be  attracted  due  to  a  feeling  of  service. 
However,  this  cannot  be  exi?ected  of  the 
classified  and  postal  employees  even 
though  there  Is  a  great  feeling  of  service 
amongst  many  of  them. 

The  report  on  page  13  states  that 
"comparability"  Is  not  recommended  for 
high  offices.  It  states  that  achievement 
of  full  salary  comparability  with  private 
enterprise  for  high  Government  offices 
is  neither  appropriate  nor  practical.  I 
believe  that  at  this  time  with  continued 
annual  Federal  deficits,  the  increases  for 
the  top  legislative,  judicial,  and  execu- 
tive offices  are  not  appropriate  which 
this  bill  provides. 

The  increases  for  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen are  $10  000  per  year.  Cabinet 
officers'  increases  are  $10,500.  These  are 
the  men  who  have  the  major  responsi- 
bility for  the  continued  Federal  deficits. 
Federal  judges'  salaries  are  Increased  by 
$12,550. 

These  increases  are  difficult  for  people 
of  my  district  to  understand  when  their 
annual  Income  on  an  average  Is  less 
than  $5,500  I  maintain  that  the  highest 
Federal  officer  should  be  well  paid,  but 
Increases  to  the  amount  in  this  bill  are  so 
out  of  line  that  I  shall  vote  against  the 
bill  if  thev  are  included. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Watson]. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though I  was  not  a  Member  of  this  body 
In  1962  when  the  comparability  principle 
for  Federal  pay  was  enacted  into  law.  I 
subscribe  to  that  position  and.  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee.  I  worked  to  bring  about  com- 
parability of  salaries  In  this  pay  bill. 
Naturally,  a  measure  of  such  magnitude 
will  have  Imperfections  and  unjustified 
disparities  within  certain  classifications ; 
however.  I  believe  the  bill  under  consid- 
eration does  rectify  or  eliminate  some  of 
the  Inequities  in  our  Federal  salary 
schedule. 

As  I  have  stated  so  often.  I  believe  in 
paying  employees  well:  for  the  produc- 
tivity and  efficiency  of  one  adequately 
paid  employee  will  be  greater  than  that 
of  two  underpaid  and  dissatisfied  em- 
ployees. Therefore.  I  favor  the  in- 
creases for  the  classified  and  postal  em- 
ployees and  have  so  advised  them.  My 
position  on  that  issue  remains  im- 
changed. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
stated  to  the  fellow  members  of  my  com- 
mittee when  voting  to  report  this  bill  to 
the  House,  I  reserve  the  right  to  oppose 
the  measure  on  the  fioor  unless  congres- 
sional and  Supreme  Court  pay  increases 
are  removed  or  drastically  reduced. 
Frankly,  the  proposed  Increases  in  these 
categories  are  both  unwise  and  exorbi- 
tant. 

Economy  and  fiscal  responsibility  be- 
gin at  home.  As  a  Congressman  I  can- 
not call  for  strict  economies  in  other 
agencies  and  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  while  at  the  same  time  sup- 
porting a  salary  splurge  for  ourselves. 


With  the  present  exorbitant  debt  limit 
and  the  recent  substantial  tax  reduction 
measure  which  has  recently  become  law. 
it  Is  absolutely  imperative  that  we  cur- 
tail nonessential  expenditures  and  keep 
essential  increases  to  a  minimum. 

Mr.  Chairman,  candor  compels  me  to 
admit  that  I  could  use  to  good  advan- 
tage the  proposed  congressional  salary 
increase,  but  my  conscientious  belief  as 
to  what  is  best  for  the  Nation  and  the 
people  of  my  district  must  be  paramount 
to  my  own  personal  interests.  It  is  not 
only  a  matter  of  conservatism  for  me 
but.  also,  one  of  conviction. 

As  to  the  salaries  for  our  Supreme 
Court  Justices,  I  frankly  share  the  opin- 
ion and  belief  of  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents that  actually  the  Chief  Justice  and 
some  of  the  other  members  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  are  presently  overpaid. 
Certainly  I  cannot  vote  to  increase  the 
Chief  Justice's  salary  to  $45,500  when 
many  of  his  decisions  and  public  pro- 
nouncements have  not  been,  in  my  hum- 
ble judgment,  for  the  best  interests  of 
citizens. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  House 
persists  in  the  passage  of  this  congres- 
sional pay  Increase  I  shall  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  making  such  sal- 
ary increases  contingent  upon  the  bal- 
ancing of  our  Federal  budget.  At  least, 
the  requirement  for  the  balanced  budget 
before  such  increases  shall  be  effective 
would  be  a  helpful  stimulant  in  bringing 
frugality  and  fiscal  responsibility  to  our 
National  Government. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
UdallI. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  effect 
of  this  amendment  is  to  knock  out  of 
the  bin  any  raise  in  congressional 
salaries.  It  would  bring  about  a  situa- 
tion where  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, an  admiral,  receives  $32,000  under 
legislation  we  passed  last  year,  his  boss 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  $25,000,  his  boss 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  makes 
$22,000,  while  the  great  chairmen  of  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  in  the 
House  and  Senate  wlU  receive  only  $22,- 
500.  It  would  leave  in  the  blU  raises 
under  the  Classification  Act  for  16s,  17's, 
and  18*s,  but  would  downgrade  your  own 
staff  members,  the  key  staff  people  on 
whom  Congress  depends. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill.  The 
salary  changes  should  stay  in.  and  this 
amendment  should  be  met  head  on  and 
voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HEMPHn,L]. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Cunningham  amendment, 
particularly  because  I  do  not  believe  that 
we.  as  Members  of  a  sitting  Congress, 
should  raise  the  pay  level  of  this  Con- 
gress. Each  of  us  ran  for  office  knowing 
that  the  salary  was  $22,500  a  year  and 
we  asked  the  people  of  our  respective 
districts  to  send  us  to  this  office  on  the 
basis  of  such  salary.  If  we  Intended  to 
raise  the  salary  we  should  have  told 
them  on  the  respective  stumps  of  our 
respective  districts  that  we  intended  to 
raise  the  salary  of  the  office  which  we 
would  hold. 


EH^not  think  from  this  statement  that 
I  do  not  believe  in  good  salaries  and  good 
wages.    1  do.    In  fact.  I  thinK  the  salary 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  should  be 
raised  but  that  they  should  be  raised 
after  the  next  Congress  and  let  the  peo- 
ple of  the  respective  districts  vote  into 
office  a  candidate  for  that   particular 
office  at  that  particular  salary.     If  the 
effective  date  was  January  1965,  so  that 
the  people  could  elect  the  89th  Congress 
on  the  basis  of  the  increased  salary,  I 
would  be  much  more  in  favor  of  the  bill. 
The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
JoELSONl   approached  the  matter  very 
practically.    He  took  the  cost  of  living 
index   and  provided  for  certain  travel 
expenses.    Certainly  this  is  a  very  fair 
approach    and    I    would    support   that 
amendment  except  for  the  effective  date 
which  would  raise  the  salary  for  which  I 
ran  and  I  wiU  not  vote  to  change  the  sal- 
ary while  I  am  drawing  the  salary. 

Insofar  as  the  legislative  assistants  are 
concerned,  I  would  prefer  a  system  In 
which  we  had  the  entire  responsibility 
of  fixing  the  salaries  of  the  people  who 
assist  us  in  our  various  congressional 
offices.  We  now  have  a  formula  or  series 
of  formulas  which,  to  some  extent,  hides 
the  true  salaries  we  are  paying,  and  I 
do  not  believe  in  hiding  things  from 
the  American  people.  I  can  say  this 
with  a  clear  corxscience  as  it  is  well 
known  that  I  pay  as  good  or  better  sal- 
aries to  my  staff  and  I  am  proud  of  it. 
I  am  proud  of  them  and  I  am  always  in 
favor  of  giving  them  a  raise  when  they 
deserve  it  but  I  think  I  should  have  the 
individual  responsibility  instead  of  Con- 
gress passing  some  new  formula. 

I  want  to  support  the  raises  for  post 
office  and  civil  service  employees.  I  am 
particularly  interested  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  employees  who  have  the 
difficult  task  of  intensive  work  in  admin- 
istrating the  complicated  tax  laws  and 
who  deserve  more  recognition  by  better 
salaries.  Unfortunately,  if  voting  for  the 
bill  would  include  a  raise  in  pay  which  is 
against  my  principles,  I  cannot  vote  with 
them,  as  much  as  I  would  like  to,  as  It 
becomes  a  matter  of  integrity  with  me  In 
considering  my  own  salary.  I  took  this 
position  when  I  was  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature of  South  Caroliria  and  I  feel  it  is 
a  proper  and  just  position  to  take  now. 
For  this  reason  I  am  going  to  support 
the  Cunningham  amendment  and  I  wish 
the  legislative  provisions  were  either 
amended  or  stricken  so  I  could  vote  for 
the  rest  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Roosevelt]. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
coming  from  California  I  rise  to  support 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  We 
can  do  much  better  In  California  under 
his  amendment.  To  be  quite  truthf«l, 
most  Members  would  rather  receive  tax- 
free  expense  allowances  than  a  fully 
taxable  pay  increase.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  would  be  perhaps  difficult  to 
police  and  might  be  subject  to  abuse. 
But  as  a  California  Member  we  must 
admit  that  the  cost  of  getting  home  to 
service  our  constituents  Is  high  and  al- 
most prohibitive  unless  it  Is  a  taxable 
expense.  Our  present  allowance  of  two 
business  trips  a  year  when  we  sit  from 
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9  months  to  the  whole  year  is  ob- 
viously not  enough  to  keep  proper  con- 
tact with  our  friends  at  home.  Some 
adjustment  based  on  geographical  dis- 
tance would  be  the  best  way  but  lacking 
this.  Mr.  JocLSON's  amendment  is  a  great 
improvement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Olivcr  P    Bolton  1. 

Mr  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  HarshaI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the   gentleman   from  Ohio    IMr. 

HarshaI.  . 

Mr  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Cunningham  amend- 
ment I  have  an  amendment  at  the 
desk  which  strikes  out  titles  II.  HI.  and 
IV  from  this  bill,  but  because  of  the  par- 
liamentary procedures  it  cannot  be  of- 
fered in  that  form,  but  must  be  ollered 
to  each  title  as  it  is  read.  Therefore, 
we  must  go  through  this  procedure 
piecemeal.  However,  my  remarks  are 
addressed  to  all  three  titles.  It  is  my 
Arm  conviction  that  all  three  of  them 
should  be  stricken. 

Mr     Chairman,    my    amendment    is 
Identical   to  the  Cunningham   amend- 
ment    I  have  endeavored  to  obtain  rec- 
ognition, but  because  of  the  policy  of 
recognizing  members  of  the  committee 
first,  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  wa^ 
able  to  offer  the  same  amendment  ahead 
of  me     However,  It  makes  little  differ- 
ence who  offers  the  amendment  so  long 
as  it  is  accepted.    I  have  similar  amend- 
ments to  other  sections  of  the  bill  which 
will  strike  out  pay  raises  for  the  judi- 
cial and  executive  branches:  however.  I 
understand  the  gentleman  from  Nebras- 
ka,  a  member   of  the   committee,  will 
offer  similar  amendments  so  I  will  sup- 
port them.    Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment and  the  others  that  will  follow  are 
ven-   easily   understood.     They   simply 
eliminate    all   persons   from   H.R.   8986 
except    classified    and    postal    workers. 
In  other  words,  it  would  eliminate  from 
this  measure,  the  raise  for  the  executive 
branch,  the  judicial  branch,  and  the  leg- 
islative employees,   including   Members 
of  Congress. 

Just  2  weeks  ago.  this  Congress  passed 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1964  authorizing  a 
tax  cut  of  over  $11  bUlion.    Then,  and 
dviring  the  debate  last  fall  on  this  bUl. 
we   heard  many   pious  speeches   about 
holding  down  expenditures;  about  prac- 
ticing   economy    in    Government.      We 
promised  the  American  taxpayer  that  we 
were  going   to  be  frugal  with  his  tax 
money.    In  fact,  one  of  the  arguments 
propounded  in  favor  of  the  tax  cut  was 
that  it  would  force  the  Congress  to  cut 
down  on   Federal   spending.     Further- 
more,  the   declaration  by   Congress  in 
section  1  of  the  Revenue  Act  states  that 
it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  tax 
reduction  provided  by  this  bUl.  through 
the  stimulation   of  the   economy.   wUl. 
after  a  brief  transitional  period,  raise 
revenues  and  that  such  revenue  Increases 
should  first  be  used  to  eliminate  the  defi- 


cits in  the  admlnistraUve  budgets  and 
then  to  reduce  the  public  debt.  I  want 
to  repeat  that  again— "should  first  be 
used  to  eliminate  the  deficits  and  then 
to  reduce  the  public  debt"— and  what  are 
we  attempting  to  do— pracUcally  the 
first  thing  we  endeavor  to  do  Is  raise 
congressional  salaries  by  about  44  per- 
cent Is  this  declaration  of  policy  Just 
so  many  idle  words  to  pacify  the  Ux- 

payer? 

This  declaration  also  provides  that,  to 
further  the  objective  of  obtaining  bal- 
anced budgets  In  the  near  future.  Con- 
gress by  this  action,  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  taking  all  reasonable  means 
to  restrain  Government  spending.    It  is 
dlfflcult  to  understand  how  we  restrain 
Government  spending  by  proposing  the 
exorbitant   pay   increases   advocated  in 
H  R  8986  for  the  executive,  judicial,  and 
legislative  branches  of  this  Government. 
If  Members  of  Congress  are  unwUling  to 
exert  restraint  on  spending  In  connec- 
tion with  their  own  salaries,  it  is  dim- 
cult   to  believe  that   the  Congress  can 
exert  a  reasonable  degree  of  restraint  In 
connection  with  other  Federal  expendi- 
tures. 

The  public  has  been  told  of  the  great 
sacrifices  on  the  part  of  all.  which  are 
necessary  in  malnUining  a  sound  econ- 
omy.    This  Goverrunent  has  been  en- 
couraging, and  no  doubt  in  the  future 
will  encourage,   labor   and  Industry  to 
hold  the  line  on  wages  and  prices.    Yet. 
we   in  another  breath,  attempt  to  raise 
congressional,  judicial,  and  executive  sal- 
aries from  roughly  30  to  50  percent.    Ap- 
parently. Congress  intends  to  throw  the 
restraint  it  spoke  of  in  the  tax  bUl  to 
the  winds.    An  Increase  by  this  amount 
cannot  be  j  ustified  at  this  time 

The  average  American  wage  and  salary 
earner  has  an  annual  income  of  around 
$5  000.    To  increase  executive.  Judicial, 
and   legislative   salaries  by   twice   that 
much  is  difficult  for  the  average  Ameri- 
can voter  to  comprehend  and  those  of 
you  who  hope  to  return  next  year  may 
have  cause  to  regret  this  action.    TTfte 
American  voter  Is  no  longer  uninformed. 
What  about  the  poor  social  security 
pensioner  who  is  required  to  live  on  $73 
per  month  or  $128.70.  if  married.    You 
all  have  received  mall  from  these  con- 
stituents asking  for  a  modest  increase. 
Yet  none  is  forthcoming. 

Look  at  the  World  War  I  veterans  who 
are  asking   for   a   pension  of  $100  per 
month  and  have  filed  a  discharge  peti- 
tion in  an  effort  to  get  the  bill  out  of 
committee.    Yet.  by  this  bill,  you  are  in- 
creasing the  salaries,  some  of  them  by 
almost  $1,000  per  month.    If  you  think 
you  can  justify  this  action  to  the  social 
security  retiree,  to  the  World  War  I  vet- 
eran to  the  unemployed  and  to  the  aver- 
age wage  earner  of  this  Nation  who  earns 
about  one-half  of  this  suggested  raise.  I 
am   afraid   you   are   going   to  be  sadly 
mistaken. 

Now.  just  a  word  about  the  Judges. 
Most  of  them  are  appointed  for  life  and 
are  granted  generous  retirement  ben- 
efits to  which  they  make  no  moneUry 
contribution.  No  one  can  seriously  con- 
tend that  the  Federal  judiciary  is  shab- 
bily treated  in  terms  of  compensaUon  or 
retirement  benefits. 


As  far  as  the  Cabinet  officers  are  con- 
cerned   there  has  been  no  diCBculty  in 
obtaining  qualified  appUcants  for  these 
positions.    Most    of    them,    when    they 
leave  private  endeavors  to  come  with  the 
Government  do  so  not  because  of  the 
pay  involved,  usually  they  come  at  great 
financial  sacrifice,  but  because  of  a  de- 
sire to  serve  their  country.    Government 
could  not  possibly  pay  them  what  private 
Industry  or  endeavor  does.    An  increase 
of  this  kind  will  not  encourage  more 
quaUfied  personnel  to  join  Government, 
but  rather  will  add  to  the  ah-eady  ex- 
hausting burden  of  the  Uxpayer. 

For   these  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 
Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that 
this  amendment  will  be  adopted  so  we 
can  give  the  postal  and  classified  em- 
ployees  their  promised   raise.     In   1962 
when  we  passed  the  pay  raise  bill  for 
these  employees  we  cut  the  amount  down 
and    promised    them    a    comparability 
study,  and  further  If  this  study  indicated 
a  raise  was  due  them,  we  would  in  turn 
provide  it.     That  study  has  been  made 
and  indicates  they  are  entitled  to  a  raise. 
We  should  honor  this  commitment  and 
grant  them  their  promised  raise.    This 
portion  of  the  bill  I  support  and  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it.     By 
striking  tlUes  II.  HI.  and  IV  from  the  blU 
we  will  be  keeping  our  commitment  to 
the  American  taxpayer  and  then  this 
Congress  will  be  in  a  position  to  pass  title 
I  and  thereby  fulfill  our  obligation  to 
the  postal  and  classified  employees.    Our 
pledge  to  the  American  people  In  the  tax 
cut  legislation  requires  us  at  this  time 
to  eliminate  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  salary  Increases  from  this  leg- 
islation    I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  and 
subsequent  amendments  to  accomplish 

this  end. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unless  these  amend- 
ments are  adopted  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science vote  for  this  measure.  I  feel  our 
pledge  in  the  tax  cut  bill  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  precludes  any  of  us  from  vot- 
ing for  this  bill  with  raises  in  it  for  the 
legislative,  judicial,  and  executive 
branches. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas   [Mr. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
constrained  to  oppose  the  pending  pay 
raise  bill.  At  a  time  when  the  current 
deficit  is  estimated  at  about  $10  billion, 
in  the  face  of  which  the  Congress  re- 
cently enacted  a  bill  reducing  taxes  by 
more  than  $11  billion  annually,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  Congress  can 
justify  this  pay  Increase  which  would 
cost  more  than  $600  million  a  year. 

This  Is  particularly  true  in  view  of  the 
general  pay  Increfise  for  Federal  em- 
ployees approved  less  than  2  years  ago. 
costing  in  excess  of  $1  billion  annually. 
If  this  bill  Is  enacted,  and  If  history 
repeats  itself,  the  effect  will  be  to  en- 
courage  another  round  of  wage  raise 
demands  In  private  Industry  all  over  the 
country,    with    the    resulting    Inflation. 
Now   of  all  times,  it  behooves  the  Con- 
gress to  set  an  example  of  frugaUty  and 
restraint  in  this  wide  area  of  the  Fed- 
eral payroll. 

Mr.    GONZALEZ.     Mr.    Chairman.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Texas  (Mr.  Casey]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  voted 
for  the  rule  on  this  bill  so  that  the  House 
could  work  its  will.  There  are  thousands 
of  Federal  employees  and  officers  other 
than  Members  of  Congress  affected  by 
this  measure. 

In  view  of  the  failure  of  the  House  to 
make  material  changes  in  the  bill  and 
in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  we  are 
supposed  to  be  trying  to  economize  on 
the  cost  of  Government.  I  cannot  and 
will  not  support  this  mesisure  which  will 
add  over  $500  million  per  year  to  our  cost 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  could  support  a  bill  for  those  in 
the  lower  pay  scale,  and  have  done  so 
in  the  past  where  a  raise  is  needed  badly, 
but  I  cannot  on  one  hand  advocate 
economy  and  then  on  the  other  vote  to 
increase  my  own  pay  40  percent,  regard- 
less how  much  I  would  like  a  pay  raise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Collier  1. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  the 
Interest  of  both  equity  and  economy  may 
I  ask  the  author  of  this  amendment 
whether  it  is  his  Intention  to  take  the 
same  action  on  the  sections  of  the  bill 
covering  the  executive  and  Judicial 
branches? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.     It  Is. 
Mr.  COLLIER.    I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the    gentleman   from    Mississippi 

[Mr.  WlNSTEADl. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending  bill 
because  of  my  conviction  that  It  goes  too 
far  and  is  entirely  too  all-inclusive. 
Under  provisions  of  this  bill.  Members 
of  Congress,  Supreme  Court  Justices 
and  other  high  Government  ofBcials 
would  receive  salary  Increases  of  more 
than  40  percent.  I  personally  carmot 
see  the  necessity  of  any  such  Increases 
to  people  who  are  already  receiving  $20.- 
000  or  more  per  year.  I  think  this  ac- 
tion is  vmcalled  for  and  cannot  be  jus- 
tified at  this  time. 

I  have  consistently  voted  against  ex- 
cessive spending  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  hope  that  we  could  balance 
the  budget.  I  cannot,  therefore,  lend 
my  support  to  this  measure,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  present  deficit  and  the 
recent  tax  reduction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Randall]. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Cimnlngham  amend- 
ment. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  to  the 
effect  that  if  title  n  remains  In  this  bill 
every  Member  will  be  sandbagged  into 
voting  for  it  because  of  his  own  self-in- 
terest. That  Is  why  I  favor  the  Cun- 
ninghsun  amendment  and  will  support 
It  when  It  comes  to  a  vote.  The  reason 
goes  something  like  this:  Our  friends  In 
the  classified  service  and  some  of  our 
good  friends  In  the  postal  service  write 


to  us  saying  Members  of  Congress  are 
entitled  to  a  $10,000  Increase.  They  do 
so  knowing  that  such  a  statement  will 
lend  encouragement  to  us  to  vote  for  our 
own  pay  Increase,  knowing  that  in  the 
same  bill  are  increases  for  the  authors 
of  these  letters.  I  have  no  grievance 
against  such  correspondents  but  I  think 
we  have  to  look  at  these  letters  and  the 
reason  they  are  written. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  has  been  argued  that 
some  portions  of  this  bill  should  have 
been  assigned  to  the  Civil  Service  and 
Post  Office  Committee  and  yet  other  por- 
tions to  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
even  other  parts  to  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee.    It  seems  to  me  these 
arguments  are  valid.    Certainly,  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  should  have  consid- 
ered the  salaries  of  Federal  Judges  and 
If  the  House  Administration  Committee 
has  jurisdiction  over  other  expenses  or 
allowances  of  the  legislative  branch  then 
it  would  seem  to  me  it  would  be  the 
appropriate  committee  to  consider  title 
n  of  this  bill.    But  to  whatever  com- 
mittee this  bill  had  been  referred,  con- 
gressional salaries  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  part  and  parcel  In  the  same 
bin  with  postal  workers  and  other  per- 
sonnel in  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  course  of 
this  debate,  there  have  been  statements 
made  about  how  our  constituents  feel 
about  this  pay  Increase  for  Members  of 
Congress.     Well.  I  do  not  know  about 
other  Members  but  I  have  not  received 
a  single  piece  of  correspondence  from 
any  Individual  or  group  supporting  the 
congressional  pay  Increase  that  did  not 
in  the  same  letter  ask  for  support  for 
another  provision  in  the  bill.     There  Is 
nothing  wrong  in  such  correspondence. 
I  simply  mention  it  to  point  out  that  not 
a  single  letter  has  come  from  a  disinter- 
ested  source  saying  that  Members   of 
Congress  should  receive  $10,000  a  year 
increase.    All  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
American    Bar    Association    approving 
congressional  pay  raises,  in  these  same 
resolutions   asked   Members   to   be   for 
increases  for  the  Federal  judiciary.     I 
repeat,  this  is  to  be  expected  but  it  shows 
there  is  no  one  in  favor  of  congressional 
pay  increase  outside  the  circle  of  those 
who  hope  to  receive  some  benefit  from 
another  provision  In  the  bill. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Issue.  I  wish 
to  report  I  recently  mailed  out  about 
30.000  questionnaires  and  although  the 
proposition  of   compensation   Increases 
for  employees  and  Members  of  Congress 
was  not  mentioned  as  a  question,  none- 
theless, we  received  handwritten  nota- 
tions in  hundreds  of  instances  express- 
ing   opposition    to    congressional    pay 
raises  in  the  amotmts  that  had  been 
discussed  in  the  press  back  during  the 
latter  part  of  January,  in  the  amounts 
proposed  In  this  bill  today.    These  let- 
ters were  from  persons  whose  opinions 
had   been  solicited  on  such  things  as 
Presidential        succession,        voluntary 
prayer,    foreign    aid,    and   civil    rights. 
The  opinions  expressed  on  pay  Increases 
were  sent  in  unsolicited  by  our  constit- 
uents.   It  showed  very  clearly  they  were 
opposed  to  pay  Increases  for  Congress. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  could  support  a  small 
increase  in  congressional  pay  not  greater 
than  an  amount  equal  to  the  rise  of 


the  cost  of  Iving  since  the  last  increase 
of  1955  and  even  provide  for  a  reason- 
able number  of  trips  to  and  from  the 
home  district.  This  I  think  would  be 
accepted  by  our  constituents.  If  it  is 
possible  to  separate  the  congressional 
pay  from  these  other  raises,  we  will  have 
no  problem.  That  Is  the  reason  I  sup- 
port the  Cunningham  amendment  and 
associate  myself  with  the  arguments  for 
the  Curmlngham  amendment  by  the 
other  Members. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Corbktt]. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
amendments  should  be  defeated.  They 
are  illustrative  of  the  fact  that  If  you 
try  to  make  adjustments  in  any  part  of 
this  bill  without  reference  to  other  parts 
as  well  you  are  going  to  get  Into  all 
kinds  of  Inequities.  Therefore.  I  believe 
that  an  amendment  to  reduce  these  sal- 
aries has  to  apply  to  all  three  titles  or  it 
is  not  going  to  be  worthwhile.  If  we  pass 
one  and  not  the  other,  we  are-clear  out 
of  kUter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Morrison]  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
appears  from  the  other  argiunents  that 
have  been  made,  this  Is  a  bad  amend- 
ment.    I  ask  that  It  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelsoh]  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cunningham]. 
The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  IMr.  Cunningham]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Cunnihghaji) 
there  were— ayes  37,  noes  125. 

Mr.     CUNNINGHAM.       Mr.     Chair- 
man, I  demand  tellers. 
Tellers  were  refused. 


AlUNDMENT     OTTOXD     BT     Mm.     OL8KN     OT 

MONTANA 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Olsen  of  Mon- 
tana Page  35,  strike  out  line  14  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  the  period  on  line 
14  on  page  38  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

•'Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Federal  Legislative  Salary  Act  of  1964'. 

"Sic  202.  (a)  The  gross  rate  of  compen- 
sation (basic  compensation  plus  additional 
compensation  authorized  by  law)  in  effect 
immediately  prior  to  the  effective  daU  of 
this  section  of  each  officer  or  employee  in 
or  under  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment whose  rate  of  compensation  is  in- 
creased by  secUon  5  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Pay  Act  of  1946  shall  be  Increased  by  the 
greater  of  the  foUowlng  amounts,  as  appUca- 

ble: 

"(1)  an  amount  equal  to  3 »4  per  centum 
of  such  gross  rate  plus  1  P«r  centum  of  such 
groes  rate  for  each  whole  multiple,  or  part 
of  a  multiple,  of  $600  basic  compensation; 

or 

"(2)  an  amount  eqvial  to  6  per  centum  ol 
such  gross  rate. 

"(b)  The  total  aimual  compensation  in 
effect  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  section  of  each  ofllcer  or  employee 
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of  the  House  of  Representatives  whoee  com- 
pensation 18  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Is  not  in- 
creased by  reason  of  any  other  provision  of 
this  title,  shall  be  Increased  by  an  amount 
which  U  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  in- 
crease provided  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  in  that  gross  rate  which  la  nearest 
in  amount  to  the  total  annual  compensation 
of  such  ofBcer  or  employee 

■(c)  Each  of  the  limitations  on  groM  rate 
per  thousand  and  gross  rate  per  hour  per 
person  provided  by  jippUcable  law  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  with  respect  to 
the  folding  of  speeches  and  pamphlets  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  In- 
creased by  7  per  centum  The  amount  of 
each  increase  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  computed  to  the  nearest  cent,  counting 
one-half  cent  and  over  as  a  whole  cent. 

And  on  pages  38  and  39  redesignate  sub- 
sections (f).  (g).  and  (h)  as  subsections 
,d).  (e).  and  (f),  respectively. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana  (interrupting 
the  reading  of  the  amendment*.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  STINSON.     I  object.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. ^,         , 
The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 

the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  OlsenI  is  recog- 
nized ..     ^w  1 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  language  now  contained  in 
HR  8986  which  would  provide  salary 
adjustments  for  our  legislative  em- 
ployees has  become  technically  imperfect 
due  to  the  passage  of  time  and  due  to 
adjustments  that  have  occurred  In  pay 
schedules  over  a  period  of  time. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  ,  ,^  . 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORRISON.     This  is  a  clarifying 
amendment  and  Members  on  this  side 
will  accept  the  gentleman's  amendment 
Mr  OLSEN  of  Montana.     I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion' ,      4   ,J    »^ 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Where  you 
have  here  on  this  first  increase— "an 
amount  equal  to  3»2  per  centum  of  such 
gross  rate"— I  can  understand  that— 

Plus  1  per  centvim  of  such  gross  rate  for 
each  whole  multiple  or  part  of  a  multiple  of 
$500  basic  compensation. 

Now  if  a  person  had  basic  compensa- 
tion of  $4,000  that  would  be  an  8-percent 
increase:  is  that  correct?  Plus  the  3 4 
percent  would  be  11 4 -percent  increase: 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.    That  would 

be  correct.  ^  ,  . 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  What  would 
be  the  maximum  amount  of  basic  com- 
pensation of  any  employee  who  would  be 
affected  by  section  202(a)? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  The  maxi- 
mum base  compensation  of  anybody  af- 
fected by  this  would  be  $9,475. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  In  other 
words  that  would  be  a  23-percent  in- 
crease for  the  person  with  that  basic 
amount? 
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Mr  OLSEN  of  Montana.  It  would 
mean  it  would  be  a  little  over  18  percent 
and  it  would  mean  that  the  person  who 
now  has  a  gross  pay  of  $20,000  would  be 
getting  approximately  $24,000. 

Mr  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.    I  yield  to  the 

gentleman.  ^  ,     .  _^ 

Mr  MORRISON.  Is  this  not  just  an 
amendment  to  give  the  legislaUve 
workers  the  same  increase  as  the  classi- 
fied workers  in  the  same  levels? 

Mr  OLSEN  of  Montana.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  it  does  and  the  percentage 
has  been  worked  out  to  make  it  exactly 
equal  to  what  the  classified  employees 
are  getting  in  title  I. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman,  let  me  see  if  I  can  get 
this  straight,  if  I  may  have  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  from  Montana.  I  as- 
sume this  means  that  an  employee  on 
your  staff  or  on  my  staff  getting  $7,000 
base  and  being  paid  $15,349  at  present, 
under  the  terms  of  this  would  go  to 
$18,035:  is  that  correct?  Am  I  working 
on  the  right  table? 

Mr  OLSEN  of  Montana.  You  are 
working  on  the  correct  table.  Of  course. 
I  must  say  it  is  in  these  brackets  that 
you  are  speaking  of.  in  the  higher  brack- 
ets where  the  major  changes  occur  in  the 
calculation  because  of  the  great  timelag 
that  has  occurred  in  making  increases  in 
salaries  for  the  higher  brackets  of  the 
classified,  postal,  and  legislative  work- 
ers and  we  are  trying  to  do  it  all  uni- 
formly. ^    ,  .». 

Mr.  GROSS.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol,  in  the  other  body,  does  the  gen- 
tleman know  the  average  pay  of  an  ad- 
ministrative assistant,  as  they  are  called 
over  there? 

Would    that    be    $19,000.    $20,000.    or 

what? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.     It  would  be 
about    $19,000.    The    gross    would    be 
more  than  $22,000  in  the  other  body  now. 
Mr.  GROSS.     If  I  have  the  correct 
table,  it  would  be  about  $23,000. 
Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.     $22,945. 
Mr    GROSS.     So  if  we  consider  the 
office  formerly  held  there  by  one  Bobby 
Baker,  and  paid  $19,600  a  year,  if  he  were 
still  operating  out  of  the  other  side  of  the 
Capitol,  he  would  get  up  to  $23,000  or 
$24,000.  would  he  not? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  About  $23.- 
400. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Apparently  he  would 
not  need  this  increase  if  he  were  still 
there,  because  he  managed  to  put  to- 
gether a  fortune  of  a  couple  of  million 
dollars. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  do  not 
have  any  ideas  about  anything  except 
what  is  of  record. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  that  the  legisla- 
tive employees  on  this  side  of  the  Capitol 
are  not  indulging  in  some  of  the  Baker 
manipulations.  Does  the  gentleman  not 
believe  this  is  a  pretty  healthy  schedule 
of  increases? 

Mr  OLSEN  of  Montana.  As  I  said, 
the  increase  is  to  give  the  legislative  em- 
ployees on  the  Hill  a  comparable  increase 
to  that  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  classified 


services  and  the  postal  services,  in  the 
same  comparable  levels. 
Mr.  GROSS.    In  the  same  comparable 

levels?  ^^  ^  , 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.     That  is  cor- 

Mr   GROSS.    I  do  not  know  exactly 
how  to  regard  this  comparabiUty  busi- 
ness.   Before  our  committee  the  other 
day  we  heard  testimony  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  that  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  living  as  between  Houston, 
Tex.,    and   Chicago.    111.,    was   22    per- 
cent    I  wish  someone  would  tell  me  how 
it  is  proposed  to  arrive  at  any  kind  of 
a  true  measure  of  comparability  in  fixing 
salaries   when,   within   the   continental 
limits  of  the  United  States,  there  is  a  22- 
percent  spread  in  cost  of  living  as  be- 
tween cities.  . 

I  believe  the  increases  proposed  in  the 
amendment  are  unacceptable  and  I  am 

opposed.  _.    .  , 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wonder  if  we  can  agree  en  a  time  limita- 
tion for  debate  on  this  amendment.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  debate  end 
in  5  minutes.  _ 

Mr.   JOHANSEN.     Mr.    Chairman.   I 

object.  ,      .    V-      J 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  move  that  debate 
end  in  5  minutes  on  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
Bray]  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
support  this  omnibus  pay  raise  bill. 
While  there  are  unquestionably  instances 
where  the  pay  of  government  workers 
should  be  raised.  I  cannot  take  the  whole 
"package  deal"  that  has  been  sent  to  us 
by  the   administration  and  the  House 

leadership. 

Employees  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment, postal  workers,  other  branches  of 
civil  service,  the  judiciary  and  congres- 
sional employees  should  aU  be  considered 
separately  and  on  their  individual  merits. 
Congress  is  being  asked  to  raise  its  own 
pay  by  44  percent,  and  this  raise  is  to 
take  place  not  after  the  voters  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  select  new  Members 
of  Congress,  but  those  of  us  who  are  now 
sitting  in  Congress  are  asked  to  raise  our 
own  salaries  by  44  percent  this  year 
which  amounts  to  $10,000  per  year,  in 
the  term  which  we  are  now  serving. 

All  members  of  the  civU  service  are  not 
treated  so  well.  A  GS-1,  drawing  $3,305 
per  year  is  given  an  increase  of  2.4  per- 
cent, a  total  of  $80  per  year.  The  upper 
echelon  of  Government  service  are  to 
receive  increases  from  40  to  47  percent, 
amounting  to  from  $7,500  to  $10,000  per 
year. 

I  will  be  very  happy  to  study  and  vote 
on  pay  raises  for  the  various  segments 
of  our  Government  employees  on  their 
respective  merits,  but  I  cannot  in  good 
conscience  support  this  legislation. 

I  also  want  to  assure  this  body  that  I 
will  do  my  best  to  see  that  there  is  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  this  measure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
JohansenI. 


Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
do  you  like  the  steamroller  tactics? 

I  hope.  If  I  can  get  the  answer  in  1 
minute- 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  I  will  answer. 
We  like  It  fine. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.     I  will  not  j^eld  at 

all. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  if  there  is  now  in  the  bill 
before  us  an  effective  date  for  the  salary 
Increase  for  Members  of  Congress;  and. 
If  so,  what  It  Is. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  It  would  apply  on 
January  1,  1964. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  chairman,  the  ranking  majority 
member  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. If  we  can  have  at  this  time  their 
assui-ance  that  If  this  effective  date  is 
changed  to  July  1  of  this  year  by  the 
other  body,  they  will  stand  firm  in  con- 
ference for  a  January  1.  1965,  date  for 
congressional  pay  increases. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  WlU  you  vote  for 
this  bill? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  The  gentleman's 
question  Is  Irrelevant  entirely. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  will  ask  the  ques- 
tion again  later  until  I  get  an  answer. 
Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  answer  the  gentleman's 
question  and  then  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  BroyhillI. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  his  question  Is  not  properly  put. 
The  effective  date  In  this  bill  Is  January 
1,  1964,  but  there  has  to  be  some  change 
In  that  because  that  date  has  passed. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  answering  that  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
BroyhillI. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  ClsenL 

The  passage  of  time  since  last  Novem- 
ber, when  this  bill  was  reported  from  the 
committe,  has  made  the  language  con- 
tained In  the  bill  providing  salary  in- 
creases to  legislative  employees  unwork- 
able.   The  new  language  which  is  pro- 
posed to  be  substituted  in  the  bill  for 
legislative  employees  will  provide  a  work- 
able  formula   under   which   these   em- 
ployees will  receive  salary  adjustments 
comparable  to  those  which  will  be  given 
to  their  counterparts  who  are  covered 
by    the    Classification    Act.      In    other 
words,  what  is  proposed  here  is  that  our 
legislative  employees  receive  raises  in  a 
similar  amount — no  more  and  no  less — 
to  those  given  employees  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  reasons  beyond  my 
comprehension  there  exists  among  some 
of  my  colleagues  a  tendency  to  down- 
grade our  own  employees,  and  to  either 
overlook  them  entirely  when  pay  adjust- 
ments are  given  to  all  other  Federal  em- 
ployees, or  to  treat  them  less  equitably 
than  we  do  other  employees. 

This  is  a  rather  incongruous  situation 
since  It  exists  at  a  time  when  Increas- 
ing emphasis  Is  being  given  to  the  need 


for  the  proper  staffing  of  the  Congress. 
A  number  of  national  publications  have 
recently  carried  articles  pointing  out  how 
very  important  it  Is  to  the  national  wel- 
fare that  the  Congress  have  available  to 
it  the  best  available  technical  assistance 
It  can  secure.    As  most  of  you  know,  the 
American  Political  Science  Association 
hsis  recognized  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining the  highest  possible  degree  of 
skill  and  knowledge  among  congressional 
staff  assistants  and  for  this  purpose  it  is 
now  awarding  a  series  of  liberal  congres- 
sional fellowships.    Certainly,  if  by  mod- 
ernizing our  Federal  salary  structure  we 
are  to   give   the   executive   branch  the 
means  whereby  It  can  recruit  and  retain 
competent  personnel,  we  can  do  no  less 
for  the  legislative  branch. 

When  we  tend  to  downgrade  or  neglect 
our  own  employees,  we  should  also  keep 
in  mind  that  they  work  under  condi- 
tions that  are  already  vastly  Inferior  to 
their  counterparts  in  the  executive 
branch. 

Our  legislative  employees  are  without 
civil  service  status  and  the  consequent 
armor  of  protection  that  such  status  af- 
fords. They  have  no  guaranteed  tenure, 
no  appeals  rights,  and  are  not  covered 
under  numerous  laws  such  as  the  vet- 
erans' perference  law  that  grant  protec- 
tion and  preference  to  employees  in  the 
executive  branch.  They  are  not  covered 
under  the  overtime  laws  applicable  to 
other  Federal  employees:  they  have  no 
sick  leave  protection,  and  no  system  of 
annual  leave. 

Despite  all  of  this,  you  wlU  certainly 
find  nowhere  in  the  Government  any 
group  of  employees  who  are  generally 
more  dedicated  and  who  possess  a  higher 
degree  of  competence  than  you  will  find 
here  at  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  support,  this 
amendment  and  I  hope  that  it  is  adopted 
unanimously  as  a  vote  of  confidence  for 
a  group  of  Federal  workers  who  have  for 
too  long  not  received  the  recognition  due 

them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Morrison]. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  time  to  make  an  explanation 
that  a  ranking  member  of  the  commit- 
tee proposed  an  amendment  changing 
the  effective  date  from  January  1.  1964, 
to  after  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
The  bill  calls  for  January  1,  1964,  now. 
An  amendment  will  be  made  to  change 
that  so  that  the  effective  date  will  be 
after  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  question  occurs  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  title  n  and  all  amendments  thereto 
end  in  10  m'nutes. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
may  I  inquire  how  many  amendments 
there  are  at  the  desk  to  title  n? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  reports 
there  are  three  amendments. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  object. 


Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  all  debate  on  title  n  and  all 
amendments  thereto  end  In  15  minutes. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  in 
doubt  SIS  to  the  meaning  of  the  gentle- 
man's motion.  Will  the  gentleman 
please  repeat  it? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Yes.  I  just  changed 
from  10  to  15  minutes  the  time  limit  on 
this  section. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  As  the  Chair  un- 
derstands it.  you  have  moved  that  all 
debate  on  this  title  and  all  amendments 
thereto  cease  in  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MORRISON.    That  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  the  ayes  appeared  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
that  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Johanskn 
and  Mr.  Morrison. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were  ayes  159, 
noes  64. 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Oliver  P.  Bolton]  for  IVz  minutes. 

AMENDMENT  orFERED  BY    MR.  OLIVKB  P.  BOLTOM 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oliver  P.  Bol- 
ton on  page  40,  Immediately  following  line 
4,  Insert  the  following: 

•'Sec.  203.  Section  117  of  the  Accounting 
and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (64  Stat.  837;  31 
US.C.  67)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

'"(c)    Except    as    otherwise    provided    by 
law,  the  Comptroller  General  In  auditing  the 
financial  transactions  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol shall  make  such  audits  at  such  times  as 
he  may  deem  appropriate.    For  the  purpose 
of  conducting  such  audits,  the  provisions  of 
section  313  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
(42  Stat.  26;    31   D.S.C.  64)    shall  be  appU- 
cable  to  the  legislative  agencies  under  audit. 
The  Comptroller  General  shall  report  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
results  of  each  such  audit  relating  to  the 
financial  transactions  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives,  and   shall   report   also   to   the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  the  results  of  the 
audit  of  his  office.    All  such  reports.  Includ- 
ing the  reports  required  by  the  Act  of  July 
26,  1949   (63  Stat.  482),  shall  be  printed  as 
House  Documents."  " 

And  redesignate  eectlons  203  and  204  on 
pages  40  and  41  as  sections  204  and  206,  re- 
spectively. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  is  not  germane  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  pay  raises.  It  was 
not  discussed  in  our  committee.  It  cov- 
ers a  subject  completely  outside  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  It  is  not  contemplated 
within  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 
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Mr.  OLIVER  P    BOLTON.    I  do.  Mr. 

Chairman. 

Actually.  I  am  surprised  that  the  ger- 
maneness of  the  amendment  would  be 
raised.     The  bill  deals  with  the  salary 
of    the    Members    of    the    House^     My 
amendment   would  go   toward  the   ac- 
counting for  those  expenditures  of  the 
House  which  if  they  were  not  expended 
by  the  House  would  well  be  considered 
salary,  such  as.  if  I  may  list  a  few:  Trav- 
el for  staffs  and  for  members  of  com- 
mittees, investigations  made  by   mem- 
bers of   committees,  appropriations  of 
the  House  for  office  furniture,  for  rugs, 
and  so  forth,  appropriated  funds  used 
to  pay  for  stationery  allowances,  appro- 
priated funds  made  for  office  rental  at 

home.  ...*». 

In  addition  I  would  point  out  to  the 
Chairman  that  this  is  germane  to  the  bill 
because  it  Is  an  accounting  measure. 
Also  that  in  1922  with  reference  to  a  sim- 
ilar measure  the  specific  question  was 
raised  as  to  the  germaneness  of  an  ac- 
counting and  disclosure  bill  amendment 
If  the  members  of  the  committee  will 
look  at  volume  65.  part  10.  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  June  3.  1924.  they 
will  note  that  the  House  had  under  con- 
sideration S.  1898.  a  bill  for  reclassifi- 
cation of  the  salaries  of  postmasters  and 
employees  of  the  postal  service. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  bill  requiring  Members  to  dis- 
close campaign  contributions  would  be  in 
order  A  long  parliamentary  discussion 
ensued  The  Senate  bill  was  not  recog- 
nized and  the  House  Speaker  recognized 
that  the  amendment  specifically  was  a 
House  amendment  and  was  ruled  to  be 
germane  to  the  postal  bill. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  therefore,  this 
is  a  precedent:  but  I  do  not  rely  wholly 
on  the  precedent.  I  would  respectfully 
state  to  the  Chair  this  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  pay.  either  direct  or  In- 
direct, of  Members  of  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  HolithldK 
The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  Chair  has  listened  to  the  argu- 
ments made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
and  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  pending  bill 
pertains  to  salaries  of  various  govern- 
mental employees  and  not  to  accounting. 
The  amendment  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  offers  is.  in  effect,  the  same  as  a 
bill  which  he  has  introduced  that  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.    The  subject  matter 
of  the  bill  and  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment   pertains    to    accounting,    which 
comes  under  the  JurisdicUon  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and 
not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

On  previous  occasions  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills). 
while  presiding  in  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  have  ruled  that  such  subject  mat- 
ter as  the  gentleman  presents  is  not  ger- 
mane. The  Chair  therefore  sustains  the 
point  of  order  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

AMKKDMKNT  OrFtmiD  BT  MB    JOWSS  OF 
MISSOUU 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jonis  of  Mis- 
souri: Page  41.  immediately  following  line 
10.  Inaert  the  following; 

"Sec    205(a)    Notwithstanding    any    other 
provision  of  law  and  In  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
a  Member  of  Congress  are  conducted  on  a 
full-time  basis,  there  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  compensation  In  any  year  of  each  Sena- 
tor    RepresentaUve    In    Congrees.    and    the 
Resident    Commissioner    from    Puerto    Rico 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  compen- 
satlon   which  such   official   has  received  for 
personal  services  from  other  sources  during 
such  year  up  to  the  amount  of  any  Increwe 
provided  in  thU  Act.    Personal  services  shall 
be  deemed  to  Include  any   personal  service 
performed  by   the  Individual  for  which   he 
receives  a  salary,  commission,  fee,  reUlner. 
honorarium,  per  diem,  or  any  other  compen- 
sation received  In  return  for  rendering  such 
personal  service,  but  shall  not  Include  dyl- 
dends.  Interest.  renUls.  pensions,  disability 
benefits.    Insurance,    retirement    Income,    or 
any  other  form  of  Income  which  Is  not  pred- 
icated upon   the  rendering  of  any  personal 
service." 


Mr  HAYS.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wiU 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  on  the  ground  it  puts 
upon  the  Disbursing  Office  of  the  Con- 
gress duties  that  are  not  contemplated 
in  this  act  and  duties  he  would  be  unable 
to  perform  in  trying  to  ascertain  all  the 
other  things  that  are  mentioned  in  this 
amendment  in  the  way  of  income. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  do.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr    Chairman,    this    amendment    is 
germane.    It  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
the  salary  of  a  Member  of  Congress  is 
for  a  full-time  job.    That  is  the  argu- 
ment that  has  been  advanced  for  In- 
creasing the  salary  of  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress    If  we  are  paying  for  a  full-time 
iob    then  we  ought  to  get  a  full-time 
Member   to  fill  that  job.     However    I 
would  not  require  any  Member  to  devote 
his  full  time,  if  he  wants  to  practice  law. 
if  he  wants  to  practice  medicine,  if  he 
wants  to  practice  any  other  profession 
for   which  he  will   receive  an  income^ 
Presumably  he  would  have  to  be  absent 
from  the  body  here  before  he  could  get 
that  income.     He  would  merely  report 
that  income,  which  he  would  have  to  do 
on  his  income  tax  anyway,  and  tell  the 
Clerk  he  had  received  >10.000  additional 
income:  that  he  was  not  enUtled  to  the 

full  salary.  ^     ,      *w 

I  have  the  greatest  sympathy  for  the 
man  who  has  no  other  income,  who  is 
trying  to  raise  a  family.  Even  the 
$35  000  would  be  Inadequate.  But  for 
people  who  have  outside  income,  and  I 
have  a  little  outside  income,  they  would 
come  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
I  am  not  trying  to  take  advantage  of 
anyone  else,  but  if  I  do  not  give  my  fuU 
Ume  to  the  job.  I  should  not  be  paid 

for  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
talking  to  the  merits  of  the  amendment. 
Will  he  please  confine  his  remarks  to  the 
point  of  order. 


Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  will  be  glad 
to  get  back  to  the  point  of  order.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
for  getting  me  this  extra  time. 

I  say  it  would  not  impose  any  great 
duty  on  the  disbursing  office  This 
amendment  is  predicated  on  a  full-time 
job  If  a  Member  does  not  want  to  give 
a  full-time  job,  he  can  so  Indicate  to  the 
disbursing  office  up  to  $10,000.  He  is 
required  to  report  that  on  the  income 
tax  anyway.  It  would  be  a  very  simple 
operaUon.  I  think  everybody  would  be 
happy  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  who 
wants  to  take  their  time  away  here  and 
have  the  Goverrunent  pay  them  for  the 
time  they  are  practicing  law  or  practic- 
ing medicine. 

Mr   Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time  and  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  adopted.  _,«„x 
The    CHAIRMAN     (Mr.    HoLirm.D). 
The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones]  pertains 
to  the  bill  under  discussion,  which  refers 
to  matters  concerned  with  the  salaries 
of  Federal  officers  and  employees.  The 
Chair  has  listened  carefully  to  the  argu- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hays!  and  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
and  the  Chair  is  constrained  to  overrule 
the  point  of  order. 

The  quesUon  Is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Jones] . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision   (demanded    by    Mr.    Jones    of 
Missouri)  there  were— ayes  28.  noes  132. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the    gentleman    from    Tennessee 
[Mr.  Brock]. 


amkndmknt  orrtxwo  bt  me.  bbock 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  B»oc«J,^<?° 
page  41,  line  11.  amend  section  204  by  adding 
a  new  subsection.  SubMCtlon  (B)  to  read 
as  follows:  

"(b)  As  of  July  1  of  every  year,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  ascertain  and 
certify  to  the  Sergeant  at  Anns  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Secretary  of  Uie 
senate  the  amount  of  the  Increase  or  de- 
crease in  the  public  debt  as  compared  with 
the  public  debt  on  the  preceding  July  1,  with 
the  amount  of  such  Increase  or  decrease 
;Sunded  off  to  the  nearest  ^^^•^^'^^ 
counting  $50,000,000  or  more  as  •100.000.000^ 
Effective  January  1  of  the  calendar  year  next 
succeeding  each  certification  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  under  this  paragraph, 
the  rate  of  compensation  set  forth  In  subsec- 
tion  (a)    of   this  section  shaU  be  adjusted 

as  follows:  ^   i,  k- 

"(A)  Such  r»te  of  compensation  shall  oe 
increased  at  the  rate  of  iPf"  centum  per 
annum  for  each  $1,000,000,000  by  which  ths 
public  debt  was  decreased,  as  certified  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  ^  „  w. 

"(B)  Such  rate  of  compensation  shall  be 
decreased  at  the  rate  of  i  Pf^  <=«°*"'^  P* 
annum  for  each  $1,000,000,000  by  whl^  ^S 
public  debt  was  Increased,  as  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Whenever  the  «"0"°*^^,  "^%/"J^tS 
decrease  in  the  public  debt  certified  by  the 
SSSSy  0*  the  Treasury  contain,  an 
I^JunT  which  U  a  fractional  part  a* 
$1  000.000,000,  the  adjustment  of  "Ut^  «« 
of  compensation  under  subparagraph  (A)  ot 
(B)    shall  be.  or   shaU  Include,  as  the  ca.e 


may  be.  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  1  per  centum  of  such  rate  of  com- 
pensation as  the  fractional  amount  of  such 
Increase  or  decrease  bears  to  $1.0(X).000.000." 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  germane  to 
this  title  or  to  this  bill.  The  subject 
matter  of  the  amendment  is  obviously 
one  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
in  section  204  on  page  41  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act.  United  States  Code  31.  This 
amendment  applies  to  that  particular  act 
and  Is  an  addition  to  that  section.  It 
would  simply  add  an  additional  subsec- 
tion; therefore.  I  think  it  is  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Holifield  in 
the  chair).     The  Chair  is  prepared  to 

rule. 

The  Chair  has  listened  carefully  to  the 
arguments  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona and  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  clearly  sets  forth  addi- 
tional tests  and  duties  which  are  not  con- 
templated in  the  original  act.  There- 
fore, the  Chair  is  constrained  to  sustain 
the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Watson  1. 

AMENDMENT    OFrEKED    BY    MR.    WATSON 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Watson:  Page 
41.  line  3.  Insert  "(a)"  Immediately  follow- 
ing "Sic.  204." 

And  on  page  41.  Immediately  following 
line  10,  Insert  the  following: 

"(b)  The  Increases  In  compensation  pro- 
vided by  the  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  effective  for 
any  fiscal  year  Immediately  following  a  fiscal 
year  In  which  the  total  revenues  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  are  less  than 
the  total  expenditures  of  such  Government, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury." 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  very  simple  amendment,  and  I  am  sure 
it  needs  no  explanation.  Earlier  dur- 
ing the  general  debate.  I  believe  one  of 
our  colleagues  suggested  he  was  going 
to  offer  an  amendment  predicating  all 
of  the  salary  increases  on  the  balancing 
of  the  budget.  I  do  not  think  that  Js  fair 
because  the  class'fled  and  postal  em- 
ployees do  not  have  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  balancing  the  budget.  That 
is  our  responsibility.  For  those  who  be- 
lieve In  a  balanced  budget,  this  is  your 
opportunity  to  put  your  money  where 
your  mouth  is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  provide  for  these 
increases  regardless  of  a  balanced  budget, 
how  are  we  ever  going  to  balance  the 
budget? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Did  you  offer  this  amend- 
ment to  the  public  works  bill? 

Mr.  WATSON.     I  did  not. 


Mr.  HAYS.  You  had  some  projects 
in  that  bill;  did  you  not? 

Mr.  WATSON.  There  were  many 
projects  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  the  gentleman  knows  the  public 
works  bill  did  not  include  any  salary  in- 
creases for  the  Congress.  Therefore,  a 
similar  amendinent  was  not  in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment ^offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Watson]  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIR'MAN.    The  Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITU!    in FEDEEAL     EXECUTIVE     SALAIIEB 

Sec.  301.  Tills  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of  1963". 

Sec.  302.  Therd.  U  hereby  established  for 
offices  and  poeltloiH  to  which  section  303  of 
this  title  applldt  ^  bailc  compensation  sched- 
ule, to  be  known,  as  the  "Federal  Executive 
Salary  Schedule",  which  shall  be  divided 
lato  six  salary  leveUfe^ 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Level  tot  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Salary  Schedule  shall  apply  to  the  fol- 
lowing offices  and  posltiotis,  for  which  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  compensation  shall  be 
$35,000: 

( 1 )  Secretary  of  States 

(2)  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  •, 

(3)  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(4)  Attorney  General. 

(5)  Postmaster  General, 
(fl)   Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(7)  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(8)  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(9)  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(10)  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

(b)  Level  II  of  the  Federal  Executive  Sal- 
ary Schedule  shall  apply  to  the  following  of- 
fices and  positions,  for  which  the  annual 
rate  of  basic  compensation  shall  be  $32,500: 

( 1 )  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(2)  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

(3)  Administrator.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

(4)  AdmlnUtrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

(5)  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

(6)  Chairman,  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

(7)  Director  of  the  United  States  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

(8)  Director  of  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency. 

(9)  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. Department  of  Justice,  so  long 
as  the  position  is  held  by  the  present  In- 
cvmibent. 

(c)  Level  m  of  the  Federal  Executive  Sal- 
ary Schedule  shall  apply  to  the  following 
offices  and  positions,  for  which  the  annual 
rate  of  basic  compensation  shall  be  $30.500 : 

(1)  Deputy  Attorney  General. 

(2)  Deputy  Postmaster  General. 

(3)  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(4)  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(5)  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Transpor  ta  tlon . 

(6)  Under  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

(7)  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(8)  Under  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(9)  Under  Secretary  of  State.  Political  Af- 
fairs. 

(10)  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(11)  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
Monetary  Affairs. 

( 12 )  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

( 13)  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

(14)  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

(15)  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency. 

(16)  Administrator  of  General  Services. 

(17)  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

(18)  Administrator  of  Veterans' Affairs. 


(19)  Deputy    Administrator.    Agency    for 
International  Development. 

(20)  Chairman.   Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

(21)  Chairman.   Civil   Aeronautics  Board. 

(22)  Chairman  of  the  United  States  ClvU 
Service  Commission. 

(23)  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Econom- 
ic Advisers. 

(24)  Chairman.  Federal   Communications 
Ccmunlsslon. 

(26)   Chairman.  Board  of  Directors,  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

(26)  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board. 

(27)  Chairman  of   the  Federal   Maritime 
Commission. 

(28)  Chairman.   Federal   Power   Commis- 
slon. 

(29)  Chairman,    Federal    Trade    Commis- 
sion. 

(30)  Chairman.  Interstote  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

(31)  Chairman.  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

(32)  Chairman,  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

(33)  Chairman,  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

(34)  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering,  Department  of  Defense. 

(36)  Administrator  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency. 

(36)  Deputy  AdmlnUtrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

(37)  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

(38)  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

(39)  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning. 

(40)  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology. 

(41)  Chief  Medical  Director  In  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

(42)  Associate  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation.  Department  of  Justice, 
so  long  as  the  position  is  held  by  the  present 
Incvunbent. 

(d)  The  President  Is  authorized  from 
time  to  time  to  place  offices  and  positions 
In  levels  IV,  V,  and  VI  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Salary  Schedule  In  accordance  with  sub- 
sections (e),  (f),  and  (g)  of  this  section. 
Each  such  action  shall  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register,  except  when  It  Is  determined 
by  the  President  that  such  publication  would 
be  contrary  to  the  Interest  of  national  secu- 
rity. 

(e)  Offices  and  positions  which  the  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  to  place  in  level  IV  Include 
assistant  secretaries  of  executive  and  mili- 
tary departments,  general  counsels  of  execu- 
tive departments,  members  of  regulatory 
boards  and  commissions,  deputy  heads  of 
large  agencies,  heads  of  certain  agencies  and 
bureaus,  and  such  other  offices  and  positions 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  which  he 
deems  appropriate  for  this  level.  The  an- 
nual rate  of  basic  compensation  of  such  of- 
fices and  positions  shall  be  $29,500. 

(f )  Offices  and  positions  which  the  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  to  place  In  level  V  Include 
heads  of  principal  services  and  such  other 
offices  and  positions  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  which  he  deems  appropriate  for 
this  level.  The  annual  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation of  such  offices  and  positions  shall 
be  $28,000. 

(g)  Offices  and  positions  which  the  Presi- 
dent iB  authorized  to  place  In  level  VI  in- 
clude heads  and  board  members  of  smaller 
agencies,  deputy  heads  of  other  agencies, 
and  such  other  offices  and  positions  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  which  he  deems  appro- 
priate for  this  level.  The  annual  rate  of  basic 
compensation  for  such  offices  and  positions 
shall  be  $26,500. 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Section  104  of  title  3.  United 
States  Code   (relating  to  the  compensation 
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of  the  Vice  President).  !■  amended  by  "trlk- 
mg    out    •••35.000-    and    Inaertlng    In    Ueu 

'""l^a^^lOt  of  title  3.  united  State. 

Code.  IB  amended  to  read  a«  follows: 

"I  106    Compensation  of  secretaries  and  ex- 

ecutlve    administrative,    and    staff 

assUtants  to  President 
••Ttoe  President  Is  authorized  to  flx  the 
compensation  of  the  six  administrative  as- 
sistants authorized  to  be  appointed  under 
Motion  106  of  this  title,  of  the  Executive 
S:retory  of  the  National  Security  Council, 
and  of  eight  other  secretaries  «;•  °^*^ J^ 
mediate  staff  assistants  In  the  White  House 
Office  at  rates  of  compensation  not  to  exceed 
that  of  level  U  of  the  Federal  Executive  Sal- 
ary Schedule.". 

Conforming  changes  in  existing  law 
SK.SOa.  The  following   provisions  of   law 

are  hereby  repealed;  .   »  ^*  ^a'^ 

(1 )  The  Federal  Executive  Pay  Act  of  95«' 
as  amended  (5  tJ  S.C.  2201-2209).  ••tabllsh- 
ing  rates  of  basic  compensation  for  heads 
o^  ex^utlve  departments  and  other  Federal 

°T2r'sectlon  3012(h)  of  title  10.  United 
States  code,  providing  compensation  of 
•23  000  a  year  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Army^ 

,3V  section  3013(b)  of  title  10  United 
States  Code,  fixing  the  annual  »»larl«  °' 
the  Under  Secretary  and  each  Assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  Army  at  WO.OOO  a  year. 

T*?  ictlon  5031(d)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  providing  compensation  rf 
$23,000  a  year  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

,5)  section  5033(c)  of  title  0.  United 
States  code,  providing  the  annual  »lary  of 
♦30.000  a  year  for  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 

*'*(7)  Section  304  of  Public  Law  87-«51.  ap- 
proved^ptember  7.  19e3  (76  Stat.  626). 
providing  compensation  of  $20,000  a  year 
for  Assistant  Secretaries   of  the  Navy_ 

,7>  section  8012(g)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  providing  compensation  of 
$23,000  a  year  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 

^[r    section    8013(b)    of    title    10.    United 
States  Code,   fixing   the   ^^"'"^l^'fi*;;!*"   °* 
the  Under  Secretary  and  each  Assistant  sec 
JeLy  of  the  Air  Force  at  WO. 000  a  year. 
O;    section    137(C)     of    title    10.    United 
States  Code,  fixing  the  compensation  of  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense at  the  rate  pre«:rlbed  by  »aw  for  as- 
sistant secretaries  of  executive  departmenU. 
(10)  (A)  The  last  sentence  of  section  23  a. 
of    the    Atomic    Energy    Act    of     19^.    as 
fmended  (68  Stat.  934.  71  Stat.  612:  42  UJI.C 
2032(a)).  relating  to  the  annual  salaries  of 
the  Chairman  and  members  of  such  Corn- 
mission,   which    reads:    "Each   member,   ex- 
cept the  Chairman,  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  $22,000  per  annum:  and 
the   member   designated    as   Chairman   ahaU 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $32,500 
per  annum.". 

(B)  That  part  of  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 37  a.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964 
(68  Stat  936:  42  U  S.C  2037(a)  ).  relating  to 
the  salary  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Military 
Liaison  Committee  which  reads:  ".  and  who 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  pr^ 
scribed  for  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense". 

(11)  That  part  of  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  1  ol  1958  (73  Stat.  1799  and  861: 
75  Stat   630;  5  U.SC.  133^15  note)  — 

(A)  In  section  2(b).  relating  to  the  annual 
salary  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  which  reads:  "and  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  now  or  here- 
after prescribed  by  law  for  the  beads  of 
executive  departments": 

(B)  In  section  2(c).  relating  to  the  annual 

salary  of  the  Deputy  Director  of  such  Office 

which  reads:  "shall  receive  compensation  at 

the  rate  now  or  hereafter  prescribed  by  law 

for  the  under  secretaries  referred  to  In  sec- 
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tlon  104  of  the  Federal  Executive  Pay  Act  of 
1956  (6  use  3303).":  and 

(C  in  section  2(d)  relating  to  the  annual 
salaries  of  three  Assistant  Directors  of  such 
Office,  which  reads:  'shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  prescribed 
by  law  for  a«.istant  secretaries  of  executive 

***a3)TA?  That  part  of  the  second  sentence 
of  section  203(a)  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Act  of  1968  (73  SUt  439  42 
U  S  C  2473(a) ) .  relating  to  the  annua  salary 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  AdminUtratlon.  which 
reads  ".  and  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  $22,500  per  annum". 

(B)  That  part  of  the  first  "ntence  of  sec- 
tion 303(b)  of  such  Act  (73  Stat.  429;  43 
use.  2473(b)).  relating  to  the  annual  sal- 
ary of  the  Deputy  Administrator  of  wch 
Administration,  which  reads:  "ball  receive 
compensation    at    the    rate    of    »31.600    psr 

*°ri3HA)  That  part  of  section  301(f)  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Art  of 
1958  (72  Stat.  428:  43  U.SC.  3471(f)).  relat- 
inrto  the  annual  salary  of  a  civilian  execu- 
tlve  secretary  In  the  NaUonal  A^onautU^ 
and  Space  CouncU.  which  reads:  and  shaU 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $20,000 

*  ^Bf  That  part  of  section  204  of  »uch  Act 
,72  Stat.  431:  43  U  S  C.  2474  (a)  (!>  "J^  <<»J  ' ' 
relating  to  the  annual  salary  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civilian-Military  Ualson  Com- 
mittee, as  follows:  „wi^>, 

in  subsection  (a)(1).  that  Part  ^h ic^ 
reads:  ".  and  shall  receive  compensation  (In 
the  manner  provided  In  subsection  (d))  at 
the  rate  of  $20,000  per  annum". 

In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (d ) . 
that    part    which    reads:    "fixed    by    subsec- 

"Tl4)*'Thli  part  of  the  second  sentence  of 
sex^tlon  2?b)  of  the  Act  of  Maj  ^6  1M9_  as 
amended  (73  Stat.  265:  5  "  S  C.  ^^5^^'^'^, 
relating  to  the  annual  salary  of  tj«  ?^**" 
secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs  or 
fo7  Economic  Affairs,  as  designated  by  the 
President,  which  reads:  -shall  receive  com- 
Snsatlon  at  the  rate  of  $22^000  a  year  and 

,15,  The  last  sentence  of  section  210(a) 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
?he  annual  salary  of  the  Administrator  of 
veterans  i^ff^ir.  Veterans'  Administration^ 
which  reads:  "He  shall  receive  a  salary  of 
$21,000  a  year,  payable  monthly.      _ 

(16)  (A)  The  last  sentence  of  •ectlo'i  201 
(a  (2  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
52  Stat.  741:  49  US.C.  1321(a)  ( 2 )).  relating 
o  the  annual  salaries  of  the  Cha  rmanand 
members  of  the  Civil  Aeronautic^  ^^ 
which  reads:  "Each  member  of  'J*  !^ 
shall  receive  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  $20^000 
per  annum,  except  that  the  members  serving 
as  Chairman  shall  receive  a  salary  at  the 
rate  of  $20,500  per  annum. 

B,  liat  part  of  the  -econd  sentence  of 
section  301(a)  of  such  Act  (73  Stat.  744 
Tvlc  1341(a)).  relating  to  the  annua 
Salary  S  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  which  reads^  ^/'{JJ'S 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  or 
$22  500  per  annum" 

,C)  That  part  of  the  second  sentence  of 
J:Zn  303(?)  of  such  Act  » "^^  ^u^^ JJJi 
49  use.  1342(a)).  relating  to  the  annual 
salary  of  the  Deputy  Administrator  of  such 
Agency,  which  reads:  "shall  receive  compens- 
ation   at    the    rate    of    $20,500   per    annum. 

'"',17)  ,  A)  The  last  sentence  of  section  22  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  (75 
Stat  632  50  U.SC.  1522).  relating  to  the 
annuaf  salaTy  of  the  Director  of  the  United 
lutS  Arms  control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  which  reads:  "He  shall  receive  com- 
p^satlon  at  the  rate  of  $22,500  per  annum.  . 
(B)  The  second  sentence  of  section  23  or 
.uch  Act  (76  Stat.  633:  50  ^SC  15»)^«- 
latlng  to  the   annual  salary  of   the  Deputy 


Director  of  such  Agency,  which  reads:  "He 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  or 
$31  500  per  annum.". 

(C)  The  second  sentence  of  section  34  of 
such  Act  (75  Stat.  632:  50  Y  B.C.  1534)  .r^ 
latmg  to  the  annual  salaries  of  the  four 
Assistant  Directors  of  such  Agency,  which 
reads  "They  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  $20,000  per  annum/'^ 

(18)  section  3  of  the  Act  of  March  2  1965 
,69  Stat  10:  use.  294.  293.  396a)  .relating 
to  the  annual  salaries  of  certain  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  which  ««ds: 

"SIC  3  (a)  The  compensation  of  the  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General  shall  be  at  the  rate  of 
«21  000  per  annum.  „,,... 

"(^The  compensation  of  the  Solicitor 
General  rtiall  be  at  the  rate  of  •20,500  per 

^''-M^iTThe  compensation  of  each  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  other  than  the  Adminis- 
trative Assistant  Attorney  General,  shall  be 
at  the  rate  of  $20,000  per  annuin.  . 

(19)  (A)   The  last  sentence  of  section   loa 
(c     of  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  7  of 

iSil  76  Stit  840:  5  US.C.  133^/«»'  °°S' 
reiatInK  to  the  annual  salaries  of  the  Chair- 
SLn  and  members  of  the  Federal  Marltline 
Snmlsslon.  which  reads:  "The  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  shall  receive  a  salary  at  the 
rate  of  $20,500  per  annum,  and  each  of  the 
other  commissioners  shall  receive  a  salary 
at  the  rate  of  $20,000  per  annum.  . 

,B)  That  part  of  section  301  of  such  re- 
oreanlzatlon  plan  (75  Stat.  842;  6  U.SC. 
ST  note)^  relating  to  tl»« -'^f -/i^^ 
of  the  Maritime  Administrator  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  commerce,  which  ««J"-  »?^^  "; 
celve   a   salary   at   the   rate    of   $20,000   per 

""(wTThat  part  of  the  fourth  sentence  of 
section  4(a)   of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934.  as  amended   (74  Stat.  408  and  913 
r5   US.b.   78d    (a)».  relating  to  the  annual 
salaries  of  the  Chairman  and  Commlss loneni 
of  the  securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
which  reads:     "shall  "celve  a  »al^  at  the 
rate  of  $20,000  a  year,  except  that  the  Chair 
man   shall   receive   additional   salary   at   the 
rate  of  $500  a  year  and"  ^^     .HHitives 

(21)  section  8  of  the  f»?^  Additives 
Amendment  of  1968  (72  Stat.  17^:  »  ^.S  C^ 
2206.  note),  fixing  the  annual  »al»7  °JL!j5 
Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs  at  $20,000 

per  annum.  ^  .  ___ 

(33)  That  part  of  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  (76 
Stot  48;  43  U.8  C.  3603).  relating  to  the  an- 
nual salary  of  the  Area  R^^WT'^mer^' 
mlnlstrator  In  the  Department  of  Commer« 

which  reads:    "who  »b»ll  ^^^ti^l.^^^P!"!!. 
tlon  at  a  rate  equal  to  that  received  by  As 
slstant  Secretaries  of  Commerce  ^ 

(23)  The  last  sentence  of  secUon  303(b)(1) 
of  Se  National  Security  Act  of  1^7  (73  S^V 
530  6  use.  171c(b)(l)).  relating  to  the 
annual  salary  of  the  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
tSTrJh  and  BDgineerlng  In  the  Department 
of  Defense,  which  reads:  •1^t>^°°?'f  ?**"°; 
of  the  Director  Is  that  prescribed  by  law  for 

the  secretaries  of  the  inl»^^,.***P'^*°^ 

(24)  In  secUon  308(a)   of  Utle  38.  United 

States  Code. 

(A)  That  pwt  of  the  second  aentence  re- 
lating to  thfannual  salary  of  the  Federa 
Highway  Aamlnlstrator  In  the  Department  of 
?2^^?ce.  Which  reads:  "shall  J^celve  basic 
compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed  by  law 
for  Assistant  Secretaries  of  executive  depart- 
ments and":  and 

<B1  The  last  sentence,  relating  to  the  an- 
nu'^  s^y  of  the  Deputy  Federal  Highway 
ASmlnlstrltor  In  such  department,  which 
reads:  "The  Deputy  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istrator shall  receive  basic  compensation  at 
a  Va^»1.000  less  than  the  rate  provided  for 
the  Federal  Highway  Administrator 

(36)   The    last    proviso    In    the    P^^B^aph 
under  the  heading    "iMMioaATiON  *^  NatU'. 
P^uzATioH  SX.V1C"  and  under  tbe  subhead 
mg  "8AI.A.IXS  AND  xxFiifsM-  in  the  Depart 


ment  of  JU3tlce  Appropriation  Act.  1969  (73 
Stat.  251;  6  US.C.  3306  note),  relating  to  the 
annual  salary  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
which  reads:  ":  Provided  further.  That,  here- 
after, the  compensation  cf  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Immigration  and  Natxirallzatlon  Serv- 
ice shall  be  $20.0C0  per  annum". 

(26)  The  second  paragraph  of  section  3 
of  title  36.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  annual  salary  of  the  Commissioner  of 
PatenU  which  reads:  "The  annual  rate  of 
compensation  of  the  Commissioner  shall  be 
$20,000   " 

(27)  That  part  of  section  4(a)  of  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612;  23  U.S.C. 
3603(a)).  relating  to  the  annual  salaries  of 
the  Director  and  of  the  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Peace  Corps,  which  reads:  ".  whose  com- 
pensation shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  at 
a  rate  not  In  excess  of  $30,000  per  annum. " 
and  ".  whose  compensation  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  President  at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  $19.- 
500  per  annum". 

(28)  Section  308  of  title  39.  United  Stotes 
Code,  fixing  the  annual  rate  of  bas'.c  com- 
pensation of  the  position  of  Chief  Postal  In- 
spector In  the  Post  Office  Department  at 
$19,000. 

(29)  That  p-Jrt  of  the  first  sentence  of 
section  4  of  the  International  Travel  Act  of 
1961  (75  Stat.  130:  22  U.SC.  2'24),  relating 
to  the  annual  falary  of  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Travel  Service  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Comme  ce.  which  reads:  "who  ehall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  of  $19,000  per 
annum,". 

(30)  Section  14(b)  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  (73  Stat. 
716:  5  U.S.C.  3013(b))  which  fixss  the  com- 
pensation of  the  Ex?cutlve  Director  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
$19,000  per  annum. 

(31)  That  part  of  the  flrrt  sentence  of 
section  107(c)  of  the  Renegotiation  Act  of 
1951.  as  amended  (73  Stat.  211;  50  U.8.C. 
Aop.  1217(c)).  relating  to  the  annual  salary 
of  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board,  which  reads:  ",  and  sh-'ll  -ecelve  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  $19.CKX)  per  annum". 

(32)  (A)  That  part  of  the  third  sentence 
In  section  201(a)  of  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Act  of  1960  (74  Stat.  538:  40 
U.S.C.  661(a) ) .  relating  to  the  annual  salary 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Capital 
T-ansportatlon  Agency,  which  reads:  '".  and 
who  shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  mfxtmum  rate  for  grade  18  of 
the  General  Schedule  of  the  Clarslficatlon 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  plus  $500  per  an- 
num". 

(B)  That  part  of  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 2'Dl(b)  of  such  Act  (74  Stat.  538;  40 
U.S.C.  681(b) ),  relating  to  the  annual  salary 
of  the  Deputy  Administrator  of  such  Agency, 
which  reads:  ",  and  who  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  equal  to  the  maximum 
rate  for  grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule  of 
the  Clarslficatlon  Act  of  1949.  as  amended". 

(33)  The  last  sentence  of  eectlon  624(e)  (1) 
of  the  Foreign  AHslPt9nce  Act  of  1961  (76 
Stat.  447:  22  U.S.C.  2384(d)  (1)).  as  amended, 
fix'.ng  the  compensation  of  certain  officials  In 
the  Department  of  State,  which  reads:  "The 
Inspector  General.  Foreign  Assistance,  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  'ate  of  $20,000 
annually;  the  Deputy  Inspector  General. 
Foreign  Assistance,  shall  receive  compyensa- 
tlon  at  the  rate  of  $19,500  annually,  and  each 
Assistant  Inspector  General.  Foreign  Assist- 
ance, shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  $19,000  annually.". 

(34)  That  part  of  section  202  of  the  Act  of 
July  1.  1960  (74  Stat.  305;  5  UJ3.C.  623g). 
relating  to  the  annual  salary  of  the  Admln- 
Ist'atlve  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  which  reads:  ".  and 
whore  annual  rate  of  l>aslc  compensation 
shall  be  $19,000". 

(35)  That  part  of  the  Public  Works  Ap- 
propriation   Act.    1963.    under    the    beading 


"DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR "  and 
under  the  caption  "Bureau  or  Reclamation" 
and  the  subheading  "administiiative  p«o- 
visiOMs"  (76  SUt.  1223:  43  US.C.  373a-l), 
relating  to  the  annual  salary  of  the  present 
incumbent  of  the  pxMltlon  of  Commissioner 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which  reads: 
"After  September  90,  1962.  the  position  of 
Commissioner  of  Reclamation  shall  have  the 
annual  rate  of^jompensatlon  as  provided  for 
positions  listed  A  section  2205(a)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  so  long  as  held  by  the 
present  Incumbent.". 

(38)  That  part  of  the  Public  Works  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1962.  under  the  heading 
•'DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR"  and 
under  the  caption  "BoNNXviiiE  Powa  Ad- 
ministration" and  the  subheading  "oow- 
STRUcnoN"  (76  Stat.  728;  16  U.SC.  832a-l), 
relating  to  the  annual  salary  of  the  present 
Incumbent  of  the  poeltlon  of  Administrator, 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  which 
reads: 

"After  October  1.  1961,  the  poeltlon  of 
Administrator.  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion, shall  have  the  same  annual  rate  of 
compensation  as  that  provided  for  posi- 
tions listed  In  section  2205(b)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  so  long  as  held  by  the 
present  Incvmibent.". 

(37)  Section  208  of  the  Public  Works  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1958  (71  Stat.  423;  5  U.S.C. 
483-1  note,  22C6  note),  as  amended,  relating 
to  the  salary  of  the  present  Incumbent  of 
the  position  of  Administrator  of  the  South- 
western Power  Administration  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  to  the  salary  of  the 
Administrative  Assistant  Secretary  of  such 
Department,  which  reads: 

"Sec.  205.  After  August  31,  1957,  the  salary 
of  the  AdmlnlEtrator  of  the  South wce  tern 
Power  Administration  shall  l>e  the  same  as 
the  salary  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration,  so  long  as  held 
by  the  present  Incumbent:  and  the  salary  of 
the  Administrative  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Department  shall  be  the  same  as  the  Solicitor 
of  the  Dspartment  of  the  Interior.". 

(38)  The  proviso  In  the  first  paragraph 
under  the  heading  "'Federal  BtmEAu  or  In- 
vestigation" and  under  the  subheading 
"SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES"  In  the  Department 
of  Justice  Appropriation  Act,  1963  (76  Stat. 
1087;  Public  Law  87-843).  relating  to  the 
annual  salary  of  the  present  Incumbent  of 
the  position  of  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  which  reads:  "":  Pro- 
vided That  the  compensation  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  shall  be  $22,000  per  annum 
so  long  as  the  position  is  held  by  the  present 
incumbent"  and  provisions  to  the  same  effect 
contained  in  other  appropriation  Acts  en- 
acted prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
relating  to  the  annual  salary  of  the  present 
Incumbent  of  the  position  of  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

(39)  That  part  of  section  7801(b)(3)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as 
amended,  relating  to  the  annual  salary  of 
the  Assistant  General  Counsel  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  who  f  hall  be  the  Chief  Coun- 
sel for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  which 
reads:  "and  shall  receive  basic  compensation 
at  the  annual  rate  of  $19,000". 

(40)  (A)  Sections  3018.  5014.  and  8018  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
compensation  of  the  general  counsels  of  the 
military  departments. 

(B)  The  respective  tables  of  contents  of 
chapters  303,  503,  and  803  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"3018.  Compensation  of  General  Counsel."; 
"6014.  Compensation  of  General  Counsel."; 
and 


"8018.  Compensation  of  General  Counsel.". 

(41 )  The  proviso  contained  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  6(d)  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1953,  as  amended  (75  Stat.  793;  12  U.S.C. 
636d(d) ),  relating  to  the  annual  salaries  for 
not  more  than  three  positions  of  deputy  gov- 


ernor In  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
which  reads :  " :  Provided,  That  the  salary  of 
not  more  than  three  positions  of  deputy  gov- 
ernor each  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  the  maximum  scheduled 
rate  of  the  General  Schedule  of  the  Classifi- 
cation Act  of  1949,  as  amended". 

(42)  (A)  That  part  of  section  3(a)  of  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  2  of  1963  (76 
Stat.  1253;  6  US.C.  lS3z  note),  relaUng  to 
the  compensation  of  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology,  which  reads: 
"'and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  $22,500  per  annum". 

(B)  That  part  of  section  2(b)  of  such  re- 
organization plan  (76  Stat.  1253;  5  U.S.C. 
133z  note),  relating  to  the  compensation  of 
the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology,  which  reads:  ""and  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $30,500  per 
annum". 

(C)  That  part  of  section  33(a)  of  such  re- 
organization plan  (76  Stat.  1256;  6  U.S.C. 
133z  note),  relating  to  the  compensation  of 
the  Director  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, which  reads:  ""shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  $21,000  per  annum  and". 

(43)  That  part  of  section  624(a)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (75  Stat.  447; 
22  US.C.  2384(a) ) .  relating  to  the  compensa- 
tion of  twelve  officers  In  the  agency  primarily 
responsible  for  administering  part  I  of  such 
Act.  which  reads:   "of  whom — 

■"(1)  one  shall  have  the  rank  of  an  Under 
Secretary  and  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  the  rate  authorized  by  law  for 
any  Under  Secretary  of  an  Executive  r>epart- 
ment; 

"(3)  two  shall  have  the  rank  of  Deputy 
Under  Secretaries  and  shall  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  authorized 
by  law  for  any  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  an 
Executive  Department;  and 

"(3)  nine  shall  have  the  rank  of  Assistant 
Secretaries  and  shall  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  authorized  by  law 
for  any  AsslsUnt  Secretary  of  an  Executive 
Department.". 

(44)  That  part  of  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 104(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  (66  Stat.  174;  8  U.S.C.  U04(b)), 
relating  to  the  rank  and  compensation  of 
the  Administrator.  Bureau  of  Security  and 
Consular  Affairs,  which  reads:  "and  com- 
pensation". 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Section  508  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"§  508.  Salaries 

"The  Attorney  General  shall  fix  the  annual 
salaries  of  the  positions  of  United  States  at- 
torneys, assistant  United  SUtes  attorneys, 
and  attorneys  appointed  under  section  503  of 
this  title  at  rates  of  compensation  not  in 
excess  of  the  highest  rate  of  grade  18  of  the 
General  Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended.". 

(b)  Section  411  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended  (70  Stat.  704;  22  U.S.C. 
866),  relating  to  the  per  anntim  salaries  of 
chiefs  of  mission,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  second  sentence  of  that  section  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
per  annum  salaries  of  chiefs  of  mission  with- 
in each  class  shall  be  at  the  rate  provided  by 
law  for  the  leveU  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Salary  Schedule  as  follows:  class  1.  the  rate 
for  level  U\  class  2,  the  rate  for  level  ni; 
class  3,  the  rate  for  level  IV;  and  class  4,  the 
rate  for  level  V.". 

(c)  That  part  of  section  201(f)  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  (72 
Stat.  428;  42  U.S.C.  2471(f)),  fixing  a  limit 
of  $19,000  on  the  compensation  of  seven  per- 
sons in  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ""com- 
pensated at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  $19,000 
a  year,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""com- 
pensated at  not  to  exceed  the  highest  rate  of 
grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949  as  amended,"'. 
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(d)    Clause    (A)    of  .ectlon   203(b)(3)    of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958    (72   Stat    429:    42   U.SC.   2473 (b    (2)). 
a.  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows^ 
••(A)  to  the  extent  the  Administrator  deems 
such  action  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  his 
responsibilities,   he   may   appoint    not   more 
than  four  hundred  and   twenty-five  of  the 
scientific,    engineering,    and    administrative 
personnel    of    the    Administration    without 
r^ard  to  sMch  laws,  and  may  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  personnel  not  in  •««"  oj 
Ihe  highest  rate  of  grade  18  of  the  General 
Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 

amended,  and".  _»»«, 

,e)  Section  6(f)  of  the  Act  of  September 
24  1959  (73  Stat  706;  6  U.SC.  2376(f)).  re- 
lating to  the  maximum  compensation  pay- 
able to  employees  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Rela^ons^  Is 
amended  by  strllclng  out  'at  a  rate  m  excew 
of  •20.000  per  annum"  and  by  '""f^^"^  \n 
lieu  thereof  "at  a  rate  In  excess  o^  'J«  ^^'^ 
provided  by  law  for  level  VI  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Schedule". 

(f)   The    Atomic    Energy    Act    of    1954.   as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  as  foUows^ 

(1)  In    the  last  sentence  of  section  24  a^ 
,M   Sta?.   925:    71   Stat.  612:    42    US-C.  2034 

aj)  relating  to  the  annual  salary  of  the 
General  Manager  of  such  Comml».lon.  by 
striking  out  that  part  which  reads .  ^  a^d 
shall  r^elve  compensation  at  a  i^te  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission,  but  not  In  excess 
of  $22  000  per  annum":  

(2)  In  the  last  sentence  of  section  24  b^ 
,71  Stat.  612:  42  U.SC.  2034(b)).  rel»t»'^8;° 

hi   annual    salary   of    the  Deputy   General 
Manager    of   such   Commission,    by   str  king 
out  that  part  which  reads       .  and  shall  re 
celve  compensation  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  General  Manager,  but  not  In  excess  of 

$20,500  per  annum";  .^ti«n  Q4  c 

(3)  In  the  last  sentence  of  section  24  c. 
,7  Stat  612;  42  U.SC.  2034(c)  ),  relating  to 
Z  annual  salaries  of  the  A»;»tant  Genera^ 
Managers  (or  their  equivalents)  of  sucn 
Smrsslon.  by  striking  out  that  part  which 
reads  '  and  shall  receive  compensation  at 
LrSe  determined  by  theGeneral  Manager, 
but  not  m  excess  of  $20,000  per  annum 

(4)  In  the  second  sentence  of  section  25a^ 
,M  Sta?    925     71    Stat    612:    42  USC.  2^5 

!^)  elating  to  the  annual  salaries  of  dl- 
'^l.r:T  pr'o^^m  divisions  of  --h  C«n^ 
mission  by  striking  out  that  part  wnicn 
reads  ^and  shall  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  determined  bv  the  Comm'sslon.  but  not 
in  excess  of  $19,000  per  "pnum  : 

(5)  In  section  25  b.  (68  Stat  925.  71  Stat. 
6li  42  use.  2036(b)).  relating  to  the  an- 
nual salary  of  the  General  Counsel  of  such 
S^m^isTJn.  by  striking  out  that  part  which 
««rt«  "and  shall  receive  comoensatlon  at  a 
"te  deteCned  bv  the  Commission,  but  not 
in  excefs  of  $19  500  per  annum  ■ 

,6)  In  the  first  sentence  of  8<^tlon  25  c^ 
.Afl  «?rAt  925  71  Stat  612:  42  U.SC.  .iUJO 
^)  relating  to  the  annual  salary  of  the 
Dliict^r  of  the  Inspection  Division  In  such 
?o^.Sss  on  by  string  ,ut  that  Part  which 
Stds:  "and  shall  receive  compensation  at  a 
nle  determined  bv  the  Commission,  but  not 
In  PTcess  of  $19,000  oer  annum  , 

(7^^  ?he  last  sentence  of  section  25  d^ 
.71  Stat  612  42  U.8.C.  2085(a)).  relating 
o'thTannial  salaries  of  certain  «ecume 
management  positions  In  such  Conunlsslon 
by  striking  out  that  part  which  reads  _.  and 
shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  de 
termlned  by  the  General  Manager  but  not 
in  excees  of  $19,000  per  annum  :  ^^d 

(8)  In  the  second  sentence  of  section  28 
,68  Stat  926:  42  USC  2038) .  relating  to  the 
compensation  of  the  active  member  of  ^e 
Armed  Forces  serving  as  Director  of  the 
S^slon  of  Military  Application  In  such 
commission,  by  striking  out  that  P*"  wh"^J 
reads  "and  the  compensation  prescribed  In 
section  25"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•and  the  compensation  for  directors  of  other 
program  dlvlsionB". 
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(g)   Section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  30    19^ 
as  fmended   (60  SUt    712;    70  Stat.  740.    22 
use    287n).  relating  to  the  compensation 
of    the    united    States    representatives    and 
alternates  at   sessions  of  the  General   Con- 
SJ^^ce  Of  the  united  Nations  Educatlonai^ 
scientific,     and     Cultural     Organization^    Is 
amended   by  striking  out  "S^cji   represent^ 
atlves  and  alternates  shall  each  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  such  J^tes    °ot 
to  exceed  $15,000  per  annum,  "the  Presi- 
dent may  determine."  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Such  representatives  and  alternates 
shall  each  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  such  rates  provided  bv  section  412  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended, 
as  the  President  may  determine, '. 

(h)    Section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  1.  1947 
(61    Stat    215:    22   U.SC.   289a),   relating   to 
the  compensation  of  the  United  States  rep- 
resentatives   and    alternates    at    sessions    of 
the   general   council  and  at  sessions  of  the 
executive    committee    of    the    International 
Refugee  Organization.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Such  representaUve  or  representa- 
tives shall  each  be  entitled  to  recelvecom- 
pensatlon  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  •12.000  per 
annum,    and    any   such    alternate   shall   be 
entitled   to   receive   compensation   at   a  rate 
not  to  exceed  $10,000  per  annum."  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Such  representative 
or  represenutlves.  and  any  such  alternate, 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at 
one  of  the  rates  provided  by  section  412  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended. 

(1)  The  third  sentence  of  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  May  29.  1959  (73  Stat.  63:  50  USC 
402  note),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (d)  of 
section  203  of  this  Act.  no  officer  or  employee 
of  the  National  Security  Agency  shall  be  paid 
basic  compensation  at  a  rate  In  excess  of 
the  highest  rate  of  basic  compensation  con- 
tained In  such  General  Schedule.". 

(1)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  25.  1968 
(72  Stat.  414;  DC.  Code.  sec.  l-204b).  relat- 
ing to  the  compensation  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "at  the  rate  of  $19.- 
000  each  per  annum"  and  Inserting  "at  the 
rate  provided  by  law  for  level  VI  of  the  Fed- 
eral  Executive    Salary   Schedule". 

(k)  (1)  The  catchllne  of  section  3012  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ";  compensation". 

(2)    The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  303 
of  such  title  10  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"3012    Secretary  of   the  Army:    powers  and 
duties;    delegation    by;    compensa- 
tion." 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 


(8)   The  table  of  contenU-  of  chapter  803 
of  such  title  10  is  amended  by  striking  out 


"3012.  Secretary   of  the   Army:    powers  and 
and  duties;  delegation  by.". 

(3)  The  catchllne  of  sectlo  i  5031  of  such 
title  10  is  amended  by  striking  out  ";  com- 
pensation". 

(4)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  505 
of  such  Utle  10  Is  amended  by  striking 
out 

•5031  Secretary  of  the  Nary:  responslbUl- 
tles:  compensation." 

and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"5031  Secretary  of  the  Navy:  respon- 
sibilities.". 

(5)  The  catchllne  of  section  5033  of  such 
title  10  is  amended  by  striking  out  ":  com- 
pensation". 

(6)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  605 
of  such  title  10  is  amended  by  striking 
out 

•5033    Under    Secretary    of    the    Navy:    ap- 
pointment; duties;  compensation, 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•5033.  Under    Secretary    of    the    Navy:    ap- 
pointment; duties.". 
(7)   The  catchllne  of  section  8012  of  such 
title  10  is  amended  by  sUlklng  out  ■*;  com- 
pensation". 


•8012  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force:  powers 
and  duties;  delegation  by;  com- 
pensation." 

and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

•8012.  Secretary    of    the    Air   Force:    powers 
and  duties;  delegation  by.". 
Changes  in  position  titles 
Sxc    307    Whenever  reference  is  made  in 

any    law    or    reorganization    plan    to    the— 
Administrative    Assistant    Attorney    Oen- 

"  Administrative  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  ^  »  »».« 

Administrative  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agrl- 

*^"AdSrinlstratlve     Assistant     Secretary     of 

Labor.  ,  .^_ 

AdmlnUtratlve  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  or  „*_„-,# 

AdmlnUtratlve      Assistant     Secretary     of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
such  reference  shall  be  held  and  considered 

*°AM^tant  Attorney  General  for  Admlnistra- 

"°AMlstant    Secretary    of    the    Interior    for 
Administration.  ,  .  ..« 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Ad- 

mlnlstralton.  .^^i^i. 
Asslstant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Adminis- 
tration.                                                    __    .  , 

Assistant    Secretary   of    the   Treasury    for 
Administration,  or 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare  for  Administration, 
respectively. 

Limitation  on  salaries  fixed  by  administrative 
action 
^rr    308    Except  as  provided  by  this  Act 
and  notiltlSan'^lng  the  provisions  of  any 
otherlaw    the  head  of  any  executive  depart- 
^.nt    indeDendent  establishment,  or  agency 
rSe  exe^t^ve  Sanch  who  is  authorized  to 
kx  by  administrative  action  the  annual  ^te 
of  basic  compensation  for  any  Position,  offi- 
cer   or  employee  shall   not  fix  such  rate  In 
excew  of  the  highest  rate  of  grade  18  of  the 
oenwal   schedule   of   the  CTasslficatlon   Act 
otll£  M  amended.     Nothing  contained  in 
?il  'section  Shan  be  construed  to  impair  the 
authorities  provided  in  the  Cental  Inte  11- 
genc3  Agency   Act  of   1949.  as  amended   (60 
use.  403a  and  following) 

PoaitiOTW  placed  under  Classification  Act 

of  1949 
SEC.  309.  Each  office  or  Position  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  specifically  '^'^"'^J'.^'.^l 
covered  by.  any  conforming  change  in  law 
mlSrSy  ^tion  305  of  this  Act  which  is  not 
Spaced   in   a  level  of  the  Federal   Executive 
Sa^a^  schedule  pursuant  to  section  303  of 
Sislcf^U  be%laced  in  the  appropHa^ 
irrade  of  the  General  Schedule  of  the  Classin- 
SJfon  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  such  Act. 
Sarins!  provisions 
SK  310    (a)   Except  as  provided  by   this 
Acrthe  Change,  in  existing  ^^^^^l^^, 
thii^  Act  shall  not  affect  any  office  or  iwel 
Uon  existing  Immediately  prior  to  the  efl^ 
tiv..   date    of   any  su=h   changes   In   cxlsung 
fiw    the  compensation  attached  to  such  of - 
flZor  Dosition   and  any  incumbent  thereof, 
Su  appSSlrSnt  thereto'  and  his  entitlement 
tn  receive  the  compensation  attached  thereto, 
untn  appropriate  Vctlon  Is  taken  In  accord- 
ance with  this  Act  or  other  law. 

,b)  Notwithstanding  any  P^ov  »lon  of  thU 
Art  the  rate  of  basic  compensation  received 
by  an^  office  or  employee  irn"ie<»'\^/y  PfgJ 
xl  the^ffectlve  date  of  this  ^ct  shall  not  be 
reduced  by  reason  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
Mr  MURRAY  (InterrupUng  the  read- 
ing) Mr^airman.  I  ask  unanimous 
Sment  that  the  further  reading  of  the 


title  be  dispensed  with,  that  it  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  for  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFTDIED    BY    MR.    OLSEN   OF 
MONTANA 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Olsen  of  Mon- 
tana. Page  41,  line  13,  strike  out  "1963"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1964";  And  on  page 
43,  immediately  following  line  3,  insert  the 
following: 

"Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
"Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 
"Administrator  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency." 

And    on    page    44.    Immediately    following 
"(18)"  in  line  7.  Insert  the  word  •'Deputy"; 
And  on  page  45,  strike  out  Unes  9  and  10 
and    redesignate    accordingly    the    subpara- 
graphs following  line  10  on  page  45. 

And    on    page    45.    Immediately    following 
"(38)"  In  line  14.  Insert  the  word  "Deputy"; 
And  on  page  45,  Immediately  following  line 
23.  Insert  the  following: 

"Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
"Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue." 
And  on  page  58.  line  8.  strike  out  "(e)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(d)"; 

And  on  page  68,  line  23,  strike  out  "203  of 
this  Act"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "303  of 
the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964". 

And  on  page  71.  Inunedlately  before  the 
period  In  line  24,  Insert  ",  In  section  3  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  (16 
U.SC.  831b) .  or  In  section  5240  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  ( 12  U.S.C.  481,  relating  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency) ". 


Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, these  are  technical  corrections  to 
the  bill,  for  the  most  part.   In  the  several 
printed  copies  made  of  the  bill  there  were 
some  errors  in  the  placing  of  the  execu- 
tive positions  in  the  wrong  level.     For 
Instance,  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  the  Administrator  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency,  and  the 
Director   of    Central   Intelligence   were 
Included  in  level  2  of  the  administration 
approved   bill   with   which   we   started. 
The  committee  bill  now  before  us  in- 
advertently placed  them  in  level  3.    The 
committee  did  not  intend  to  reduce  the 
ranking  of  these  three  positions.    Under 
existing  law,  these  positions  are  Jn  the 
same  level  as  most  of  the  positions  In- 
cluded in  level  2  under  H.R.  8986. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  These  positions 
were  inadvertently  put  in  these  grades 
and  should  have  been  put  in  the  grades 
the  amendment  calls  for.  The  commit- 
tee members  on  this  side  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  ConteI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  can  be  rightfully 
proud  of  the  system  of  Internal  revenue 
taxation  that  has  carefully  and  delib- 
erately evolved  throughout  the  years. 
We,  in  the  legislative  branch,  must  share 
the  successful  role  we  have  played  in 
this  evolution  with  the  able  and  dedi- 
cated men  who  have  accepted  the  bur- 
dens of  the  office  of  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue.  I  know  of  few  posi- 
tions, within  or  outside  Government, 
which  are  as  complex,  as  difficult,  or  as 
responsible. 

One  of  the  most  important  responsi- 
bilities the  Commissioner  has  is  to  foster 
and  encourage  a  general  attitude  of  tax- 
payer compliance  with  our  tax  laws  and 
regulations.    We  have  watched  in  our 
time  the  growth  of  a  spirit  of  voluntary 
taxpayer   compliance   unmatched   else- 
where in  a  free  society.    More  than  97 
percent  of  our  tax  revenues  are  the  re- 
sults of  self-assessments  by  the  taxpay- 
ers.   From   the   standpoint  of  relative 
efficiency,    no    tax   jurisdiction    that   I 
know  of  can  match  the  continuing  record 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.    Con- 
sistently, they  have  kept  the  costs  of  col- 
lecting our  revenues  down  to  much  less 
than  V2  cent  per  tax  dollar.    Without 
the  spirit  of  fiscal  integrity  which  we 
rely  upon  the  Commissioner  to  foster 
and  instill  in  our  citizens.  I  cannot  imag- 
ine the  levels  to  which  our  costs  of  col- 
lection might  grow. 

I  am  moved  to  compare  the  efficiency 
and  results  achieved  in  this  country  to 
the  tax  collection  efforts  in  other  lands. 
We  can  be  grateful  for  the  caliber  of 
men  who  have  willingly  accepted  the 
responsibility  to  administer  the  tax  laws 
we  now  live  under. 

It  is  my  point  in  these  remarks  to 
offer  a  reminder  that  H.R.  8986  furnishes 
little  recognition,  indeed,  for  the  job  we 
have  come  to  expect  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue.  Under  this 
bill,  level  IV  is  the  highest  level  in  the 
proposed  Federal  executive  salary  sched- 
ule that  the  President  can  assign  to  this 
job.  This  is  a  clear  demotion  of  the 
Commissioner's  position.  I  ask  that  the 
position  be  regarded  as  no  less  than  level 
m  in  the  legislation  we  finally  enact. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  OlsenI. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


amendment       OITKRED       by        MB.       OLSEN       OF 
MONTAWA 


Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Olsen  of  Mon- 
tana: Page  69,  strike  out  lines  3  to  8.  in- 
clusive, and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  ( J )  ( 1 )  Sections  2  and  3  of  the  Act  of  July 
25,  1959  (72  Stat.  414;  DC.  Code,  sees.  l-204a 
and   l-204b),  relating  to  the  compensation 


of    the    Commlsfloners    of    the    District   of 
Columbia,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  'Sec.  2.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
this  section  and  section  3  of  this  Act — 

"  '  ( 1 )  the  compensation  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be 
at  the  rate  of  $29,000  each  per  annum;  and 
'"(2)  the  CommlESloner  detailed  from 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States 
Army  shall  receive  an  atmual  compensation 
which,  when  added  to  any  compensation  he 
receives  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
Army,  will  equal  the  compensation  au- 
thorized by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  section. 

•'  •Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law — 

"  '  ( 1 )  the  compensation  of  the  Pretldent 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  (29,500 
per  annum;  and 

"'(2)  If  the  Conunlssloner  detailed  from 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States 
Army  Is  chosen  President  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners,  he  shall  receive,  as  President 
of  the  Board,  an  annual  compensation 
which,  when  added  to  any  compensation  he 
receives  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
Army,  will  equal  the  compensation  author- 
ized by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  thU  sectlcn.' 

"(2)  Section  1 1-702 (d)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  (77  Stat.  484;  Public  Law 
88-241 ) .  relating  to  the  rates  of  annual  sal- 
ary of  the  chief  judge  and  the  associate 
Judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coxirt  of 
Appeals  Is  amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  '$19,000'  and  Inaert- 
ing  In  lieu  thereof  '$28 ,000';  and 

"(B)  by  striking  out  '$18,500'  and  Insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  '$27,500'. 

(3)  Section  ll-902(d)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  (77  Stat.  487;  Public  Law 
88-241)  relating  to  the  rates  of  annual  sal- 
ary of  the  chief  Judge  and  the  assocUte 
Judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  General  Sessions,  Is  amend'Hl — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  '$18,000'  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  '$26,500';  and 

"(B)  by  striking  out  '$17,500'  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  $26,000'. 

"  ( 4)  The  first  sentence  of  the  second  para- 
graph of  section  2  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Revenue  Act  of  1937,  as  amended  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  47-2402).  relating  to  the  compen- 
sation of  the  person  appointed  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Tax  Court,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  '$17,500'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  '$26,000'. 

"(6)  That  part  of  the  salary  schedule  In 
section  1  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Teach- 
ers' Salary  Act  of  1955.  as  amended  (76  Stat. 
1229-  DC.  Code.  sec.  31-1601).  relating  to 
the  compensation  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  and  Deputy  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
reads: 
"  'Clan      1 :       Supertntendent      of 

Schools - Vf£S?. 

Class  2:  Deputy  superintendent.-     16,  600 

Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Class       1 :     Superintendent       of 

Schools »^-  9^. 

Class  2:  Deputy  superintendent--     22.  &00 

"(6)  That  part  of  the  salary  schedule  In 
section  101  of  the  District  of  Columbia  PoUce 
and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat. 
480)  as  amended  (Sec.  4-823.  et  seq..  DC. 
Code  1961  edition)  relating  to  the  compen- 
sation of  the  Fire  Chief  and  Chief  of  PoUce, 
which  reads : 


"•Classic 

Fire  Chief. 
Chief  of  Police.' 


$17,000 


$17,400 


$17,8(i0 


$18,200 


$18,000 


$1«,  000' 


Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"  'Classic 

Fire  Chief. 


Chief  of  Police." 


$21,000 


$21,  SCO 


$22,000 


$22,500 


$2$,  000 


$21,800' 
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Mr  OLSEN  of  Montana  (interrupting 
the  reading  of  the  amendment K  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  ^^^'°^°"«^^^^t^S^ 
that  the  reading  of  the  amendment  be 

"^^SrcHAmMAN.    IS  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

^SJ^^'ItINSON.    Mr.     Chairman.     I 

°^^e  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  is  heard^ 
The  Clerk   concluded  the  reading  of 

the  amendment.  „*i»«,or> 

The     CHAIRMAN.    The     gentleman 
from  Montana   [Mr.  OlsenI    Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  DUL£KI.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr    OLSEN  of  Montana.    I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr    DULSKI.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.        .  .  ^,.  ^ 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    DULSKI.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  call 
your   attention   to    a   most   regrettable 
oversight  in  H.R.  8986.     I  refer  to  the 
o^ssion  from  either  level  n  or  level  IH 
in  section  303.  of  the  position  of  Com- 
missioner of  internal  Revenue^    Under 
the  bill  in  its  present  form,  the  highest 
salary  that  the  President  could  assign 
this  position  is  level  IV.    Considering  the 
positions  listed   in  level  T^-^^^^^% 
tiaWy  those  shown  in  level  III--this  is 
not  only  a  substantial  demotion  for  this 
position,  but  a  gross  underestimate  of 
the  importance  of  the  tax  agency  along- 
side  the  positions  which  the  bill  ap- 
proves for  higher  levels. 

Under  the  Executive  Pay  Act  of  1956, 
in  section  104 < a),  the  position  of  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  was  shown 
at  No.  1  m  a  salary  range  providing  for 
a  total  of  20  positions.    Eighteen  of  these 
po6itions-now  paid  on  the  same  basis 
as     the     Commissioner— are     assigned 
either  to  level  II  or  level  m  of  the  pro- 
posed Federal  Executive  Salary  Sched- 
ule    It  was  the  judgment  of  Congress 
in  1956  that  the  position  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  should  be 
numbered   among   the  most  important 
and  most  difficult  in  the  Federal  Estab- 
lishment.   In  my  P^sent  jud^ent,  the 
Commissioner's  position  should  be  main- 
tained in  this  same  leading   category. 
I  am  strengthened  in  my  conviction  by 
the  fact  that  at  level  IH  in  the  bill  pres- 
ently before  us  there  can  be  identified 
17  posiUons  which  hitherto  have  been 
paid  at  lower  rates  than  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue.     Surely,  it 
was  never  Intended  that  these  jobs  were 
to  be  considered  of  superior  scope  and 
importance  than  the  IRS  position.    But 
that  is  precisely  what  will  come  about 
unless   the    Commissioner's    position    ^ 
rightly   restored   to  the   relationship   it 
had  with  the  other  positions  under  the 
1956  Executive  Pay  Act.  ^ 

Relative  size  and  Importance  of  agen- 
cies should  have  been  given  some  consid- 
eration in  the  assignment  of  an  appro- 
priate salary  level  for  the  IRS  position. 
In  this  connection,  I  note  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  heads  an 
organization  fully  2 '2  times  as  large  as 


the  largest  of  the  agency  head  Positions 
listed  In  level  H.    Moreover,  level  n  In- 
cludes   both    autonomous    and    semi- 
autonomous  agencies,  the  latter  repre- 
sented by  the  Administrator,  Agency  for 
International  Development,  a  consUtuent 
bureau  of  the  State  Department.   By  the 
same  reasoning  that  places  this  position 
in  level  H.  it  Is  my  firm  belief  that  the 
IRS  position  is  no  less  than  a  level  m 
job     This  semiautonomous  status  of  the 
Internal    Revenue    Service    within    the 
Treasury  Department  has  been  recog- 
nized  m  an   interesting  fashion  by   a 
White  House  document.     In  lyoa.  ror- 
elgn  Operations  Administration— one  of 
the  predecessors  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development-was  changed  by 
Executive  Order  No.  10610  from  an  inde- 
pendent agency  to  a  part  of  the  State 
Department.     President  Eisenhower  at 
that  time  explained  that  the  foreign  aid 
aaency  would  function  within  the  De- 
Jirtment  of  State  in  the  same  manner 
L  Internal  Revenue  within  the  Treasury 
Department;  that  Is.  with  internal  au- 
tonomy for  Its  operations,  but  subject  to 
policy  control  and  coordlnaUon  by  the 
Department.  .      .  -„, 

The  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  within  State 
Department  like  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  within  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, still  operates  with  "superbureau 
Satus.  Since  the  H.R.  8986  recognizes 
level  II  for  the  AID  job.  I  ask  that  no 
less  than  level  m  recognition  be  ex- 
tended to  the  position  of  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue 


PKOPOSKD     PAT     STATUS     OF     COMMISSIONrB     OT 
INTTKNAL  BEVENUE 

This  paper  discusses  the  downward  re- 
vision in  the  relative  executive  pay  level 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
as  proposed  in  H.R.  8986. 

First  The  attached  memorandum  sets 
forth  the  effect  of  the  bill  on  the  relative 
ranking  of  the  Commissioner  within  the 
executive  branch.  r^^^^^u 

Second.  The  relation  of  the  Commis- 
sioner within  the  Treasury. 

The  positions  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  of  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  are  relatively  constant 
combinaUons  of  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities, largely  determined  by  statutory 
guidelines.    On  the  other  hand,  the  du- 
ties of  the  Under  Secretaries  and  Assist- 
ant Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  are  de- 
termined from  time  to  time  at  the  dis- 
cretion of   the  particular  Secretary   at 
the  time     Delegations  of  authority  flow 
from  the  Secretary  to  the  Commissioner 
and  not  from  the  Under  Secretary.    At 
various  times  the  Commissioner  has  re- 
ported direct  to  the  Secretary,  or  through 
an   Assistant,    and.   currently,    through 
the  under  Secretary.    In  Job  evaluation 
terms    the  Commissioners  supervisor  is 
the  Secretary,  with  the  Under  Secretary 
as  his  assistant  for  this  purpose,  among 
others  considered  as  a  single  supervisory 
combination.    This  is  at  a  high  level  an 
Instance     of     a  position     of     Assistant 
Chief— here,  the  Under  Secretary— not 
necessarily  a  grade  higher  than  a  prin- 
cipal subordinate  of  their  Chief,  even 
though  the  subordinate  reports  through 
the  Assistant  Chief. 

Again  in  job  evaluation  terms,  a  com- 
parison of  the  posiUons  ol  the  Commis- 


sioner and  the  Under  Secretary  confirms 
that  they  are  substantially  equivalent, 
all  factors  being  considered,  even  though 
one  is  higher  in  hierarchical  rank.    The 
public    identification    and   management 
responsibility  of  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  for  the  operations  of  the 
Service,  Involve  the  tremendous  magni- 
tude of  Its  internal  progamlng  and  Its 
nationwide  external  relations,  compen- 
sate for  the  higher  policy  coordination 
responsibilities  and  superior  hierarchical 
authority   of   the   Under   Secretary,   so 
that  the  two  positions  present  differing 
but    equal    "factor    profUes":    each    is 
strong  in  different  respects  or  factors, 
and  equal  compensation  for  the  two  posi- 
tions Is  therefore  not  inappropriate. 

Third  Special  status  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  within  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

Following  the  reorganization  of  the  in- 
ternal Revenue  Service  in  1952.  the  prin- 
ciple was  established  by  the  Treasury 
that  supervision  of  the  Service  by  the 
Secretary  and  his  office  should  be  for  pol- 
icy control  and  coordination  only.  De- 
tails of  tax  administration  and  opera- 
tions are  left  to  the  Commissioner  and 
the  Service,  In  order  to  insure  public  con- 
fidence In  the  Integrity  and  ImparUallty 
of  the  tax  system. 

The  special  status  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  within  the  Treasury  De- 
partment has  been  recognized  in  an  in- 
teresting fashion  in  a  White  House  doc- 
ument.   In  1955  Foreign  Operations  Ad- 
ministration—the predecessor  of  AID— 
was  changed  by  a  reorganization  order 
from  an  Independent  agency  to  a  part  of 
the  Department  of  State— as  Interna- 
tional      CooperaUon      Administration. 
President  Eisenhower  at  that  time  ex- 
plained   that    the    foreign    aid    agency 
would  funcUon  within  the  Department 
of  State  in  the  same  manner  as  Internal 
Revenue  within   the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, that  is.  with  Internal  autonomy 
for  Its  operations,  but  subject  to  policy 
coordination  and  control  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

It  should  be  noted  in  this  connecUon 
that  the  Administrator  of  AID — still  op- 
erating with  "super-bureau"  status  with- 
in State,  as  the  successor  to  Foreign  Op- 
erations Administration  and  ICA— Is  In 
level  n  m  the  proposed  Federal  Execu- 
tive Pay  Act.  along  with  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State.    A  pay  status  for  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  of  at 
least  level  HI  Is  certainly  appropriate,  to 
give  slmUar  treatment  with  this  paraUel 
•superbureau"  organization 


ErrECT  or  HJl   8986  on  the  Relative  Rank- 
ing or  THE  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue IN  the  Executive  Branch 
H  R    8986  was  Introduced  by  Congreswnan 
Morrison  on  October  30.  1963.  and  approved 
bv   the   House  Post  Office   and  Civil   Service 
Committee  on  November   13.   1983.     It  pro- 
vides, in  effect,  for  fixing  of  the  salary  for 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  In  a 
manner  which  seems  completely  inconsistent 
with    prior    statutes,    and    Inequitable    with 
respect  to  the  relative  scope  of  authority  and 
responsibility  of  other  positions  covered  by 

'""iTctlon  104(a)  of  the  ^""f  J„^^^^7 
Pav  Act  Of  1956.  as  amended  (5USC2203). 
placed  the  position  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal    Revenue    as    No.    1.    In    *    salary 


196U 

range  providing  for  a  total  of  20  positions 

as  follows : 

1    commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

a    Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

3!  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 

'""Admlnlstrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

5    Administrator  of  General  Services. 

6."  Administrator  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Ageucy. 

7  Administrator  of  Veterans   AfTalrs. 

8  Director  of  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration  (now  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development) .  

9  Director  of  the  UB.  Information  Agency, 
lb.  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admlnls- 

^*U.°Pre8ldent  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washington. 

12    Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

13.  Under   Secretary   of   the  Treasury  for 
Monetary  Affairs. 

14.  Deputy  Postmaster  General. 

15.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

16.  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
17    Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

18.  Under     Secretary     of     Commerce     for 
Transportation . 

19    Under  Secretary  of  Labor. 

20.  Under  Secretary  of  Health,  Education. 

and  Welfare.  .*,^„. 

In  HJl   8986.  nearly  all  of  these  positions 
now  paid  on  the  same  basis  as  the  position 
of    Commissioner    of    Internal    Revenue    are 
assigned  either  to  level  n  or  to  level  HI  of 
the  proposed  executive  pay  scale,  for  which 
rates  of  $32,500  and  $30,500,  respectively,  are 
provided.    The  highest  possible  salary  which 
the  President  could  assign  to  the  position  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  under 
H  R  8986  would  be  $29,500.  I.e..  level  IV.    The 
only  other  Executive  Pay  Act  positions  now 
paid  at  the  same  rate  as  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue,  which  are  not  provided 
for  in  the  listings  of  level  II  or  level  m  of 
HR    8988,   are    the   Governor   of    the   Farm 
Credit  Administration   (an  agency  T^-lth  239 
employees)  and  the  President  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington  (an  agency  with 
275  employees).    The  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Is  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment of   an   agency   with   over   60.000   em- 
ployees, located  at  more  than  1.000  posts  of 
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Size  0/  agency 

Positions  lUted  In  level  HI  of  H.R. 
8986  which  are  not  considered 
to  have  responsibilities  greater 
than  those  of  the  Commis- 
sioner are: 
Administrator  of  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency 45.863 

Administrator   of   General   Serv- 
ices   Administration 32.001 

Administrator  of  Small  Business 

Administration 

Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 

Commission 

Deputy  Administrator  of  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency- 
Administrator   of    Veterans'   Af- 
fairs    n'73.4H 

Administrator    of    the    Housing 

and  Home  Finance  Agency 

Director  of  Central  Intelligence 

(not  available"). 
Chairman    of    Civil    Aeronautics 

Board 

Chairman  of  Federal  Commiuil- 

catlons   Commission •1,435 

Chairman  of  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation 

Chairman  of  Federal  Home  Loan 

Bank  Board 

Chairman    of    Federal    Maritime 

Commission 

Chairman  of  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission  -       '1,034 

Chairman    of    Interstate    Com- 
merce  Commission '2.410 

Chairman,     U.S.     Civil     Service 

Commission •4.146 

Chairman  of  Securities  Exchange 

Commission •1,405 

Chairman  of  National  Labor  Re- 
lations  Botird •2.066 

Chairman    of    Tennessee    Valley 

Authority •18.026 

Director  of  Office  of  Emergency 

Planning ^464 

Director  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 

of    VA - -  '831 

Note. — Of  the  positions  listed  above, 
which  would  go  to  salaries  higher  than  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  under 
H.R.  8986.  many  now  actually  receive  a  lesser 
salary  than  the  Commissioner,  under  the 
present  Executive  Pay  Act.  Positions  now 
paid  at  lower  rates,  which  would  go  to  level 
III   (above  the  Commissioner),  and.  In  one 


($20,500  and  $20,000)  than  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue. 


3,180 
6,963 


25,828 


■13,626 


•831 


'1,236 


'196 


dutv  throughout  all  of  the  50  States  and  In      case,  to  level  n.  are  those  marked  with  an 
a    number   of    foreign    countries.      Mso    the      asterlskC)    I.e.,  a  majority  of  those  lUted. 
Commissioner  Is  concerned  with  directing  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  the  tax 


laws  of  the  United  States,  which  directly  and 
indirectly  affect  each  and  every  citizen,  the 
economy,  Including  the  complete  range  of 
business  enterprise  from  the  very  smallest 
businessman  to  the  giant  corporations,  and 
the  collection  of  over  $100  billion  in  taxes. 
He  U  also  concerned  with  directing  the  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  and  regulations  gov- 
erning  the   alcohol  and   tobacco  Industries. 

Size  of  agency 

Positions  listed  In  level  II  of  H.R. 
8986  which  are  not  considered 
to  have  responsibilities  greater 
than  those  of  the  Commis- 
sioner are: 

Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration        25.828 

Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation 14.014 

Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 

and  Disarmament  Agency 188 

Administrator    for   International 

Development 16. 304 

Director  of  the  U.S.  Information 


(Positions  marked  "°"  have  same  salary  as 
Commissioner  at  present.) 

The  proposed  salary  allnement,  with  a 
substantial  demotion  In  relative  ranking  for 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  looks 
like  an  underestimation  of  the  Importance 
of  the  tax  agency  and  the  Commissioner's 
position.  There  may  also  be  a  possible  mis- 
understanding of  the  special  status  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  within  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  so  that  It  Is  not  "Just  an- 
other bureau,"  as  Its  equality  In  salary  with 
the  Under  Secretary,  for  the  past  7  years, 
partially  demonstrates.  The  Commissioner's 
salary  should  be  continued  on  a  par  with 
others  of  equal  importance,  as  measured  by 
the  Congress,  not  less  than  level  HI.  On  no 
account  should  this  position  be  relegated  to 
a  level  below  so  many  other  executive  posi- 
tions now  paid  at  lesser  rates,  and  with  much 
less  substantial  duties  and  responsibilities. 

In  summary,  level  II  in  HJl.  8986  now  has 
nine  positions,  whose  current  salaries  range 
from  $22,500  to  $20,500.  as  compared  to 
$21,000  for  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue.  (These  nine  Include  one  now  paid 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  Commissioner,  and 
one  now  paid  at  a  lower  rate.)     Level  ni  has 


AMENDICKMT    BT     Mm.     OLSXS    OF    MONTANA    TO 

rnxE  in  of  hji.  898b,  relating  to  cibtain 

OFFICIALS  OF  THE  WSTRICT  OF  COLUMBU,  IN- 
CLUDINO  JUDGES  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA coxniTS 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  primary  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  provide  appropriate  adjust- 
ments in  compensation  for  the  judges  of 
the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  amendment,  also,  will  adjust  the 
compensation  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  and  the  Deputy  Superintendent, 
the  Police  and  Fire  Chiefs,  and  make  a 
better  allnement  for  the  salaries  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 
During  the  deliberations  by  the  com- 
mittee on  H  R.  8986,  it  was  called  to  our 
attention  that  no  provision  was  made  for 
adjusting  the  compensation  of  any  offi- 
cials of  the  District  of  Columbia.    A  rec- 
ommendation was  made  in  committee 
concerning  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners.      Subsequently,    it   was 
'^•^®*     brought  to  my  attention  that  adjust- 
ments, also,  should  be  included  for  the 
judges  of  the  District  courts,  the  Super- 
intendent  of   Schools,   and   the   Police 
Chief  and  Fire  Chief. 

This  proposal  has  the  approval  of  our 
colleague,    the   gentleman   from    South 
Carolina  [Mr.  McMillan],  chairman  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee,  and 
several  other  members  of  the  committee. 
My  amendment  Includes  the  president 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  and  the 
two  Commissioners.    It  also  Includes  the 
chief  judge  and  2  associate  judges  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 
the  chief  judge  and  15  associate  judges 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions,  the  chief  judge  and  2  asso- 
ciate judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Juvenile  Court,  the  judge  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Tax  Court,  the  Superin- 
tendent and  Deputy  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  PoUce  Chief  and  Fire  Chief. 
Cost  of  Amendment  for  District  of  ColumWa 
Officials 

23    judg«. •IJJ.OJO 

2  school  crfBoers la,  wju 

Police  and  Fire  Chiefs 8.000 

Commissioners    8,600 


Total 228,500 

Mr .  MORRISON .  In  other  words,  this 
is  done  with  the  approval  and  on  request 
of  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  Mr.  Mc- 
Mn^LAN,  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina, and  is  comparable  to  all  other  salary 
increase  requests  in  the  executive  portion 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.    That  is  cor- 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  want  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  a  question. 
Would  the  gentleman  tell  the  House  at 
what   level   the   US.   Board   of  Parole 

This  Board  is  a 


.  .  would  be  cMnpensated? 

.„.„^.„  •11.450     42   positions,   whose    current   salaries   range  ^jjui^tory    quasi- judicial    board    which 

cha'iJm/n.ioaVd  oi  OoVerno™  Of  from  $25,000  ^^•^o^^.^.^^i^^^L.t  Ce  ^^^^  ^^^  sentencing  function  under 

Federal    Reserve   System  JJai^K))    and  ^^^  at^  SSer  rItS  the  indeterminate  sentence  law.    They 


the    Federal    Reserve 
(notavallable^). 
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are  Presidential  appointees  who  deter- 
mine the  length  of  sentences  of  the  Fed- 
eral prison  population. 

Mr  MORRISON.  They  are  in  the 
Cl«B«iflcatlon  Act.  and  they  will  get  a 
proportionate  Increase  In  pay  to  every- 
one In  a  similar  position. 

Mr  O'NEILL.  I  merely  ask  this  ques- 
tion to  snell  It  out  In  the  Record. 

Mr  MORRISON  Mr  Chairman  U 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  so  far 
as  the  committee  members  on  this  side 
are  concerned  we  accept  the  gentleman  s 
amendment.  ,        ., 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

air.  0I;BEN  of  Montana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Is  it  not 
correct  that  the  ClassiflcaUon  Act  or  the 
rank-and-fUe  employees  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  covered  automaUcally ; 
they  are  Included  In  this  bill  and  always 
are  mcluded  in  the  ClassiflcaUon  Act  as 

votedby  our  committee?         

Mr  OLSEN  of  Montana.  The  gentle- 
man from  Vlrglni*  is  correct  All  of  the 
rank-and-file  employees  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  within  the  Classification 
Act  We  have  already  passed  that  sec- 
tion of  the  bUl  here  today.  This  has  to 
do  with  supervisory  ofBcers  who  have 
to  be  specifically  Uken  care  of  by  this 
amendment.  . 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  As  the 
gentleman  has  pointed  out  this  has  the 
approval  of  the  chairman  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Yes;  and 
by  their  recommendation. 

Mr  CORBETT  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 

of  words.  ^.  .     .     ^. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  suppose  this  is  as 
good  a  time  as  any  to  discuss  the  recom- 
mittal  motion  that  I  shall  offer,  we 
have  In  this  amendment  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  how.  dealing  with  one  section 
at  a  Ume  or  with  one  category  of  work- 
ers at  a  time,  we  are  apt  to  get  It  al- 
together out  of  kilter.  Consequently 
when  it  comes  down  to  the  recommittal 
motion  that  I  shall  make,  it  will  apply 
to  Utles  II.  m.  and  IV  where  salary 
Increases  go  as  high  as  approximately 

$10  000. 

My  amendment  win  put  a  ceiling  on 
these  raises  of  $7,500.    In  every  case  the 
salary  of  people  will  be  adjusted  up  or 
down  from  the  figure  of  $30,000     Mem- 
bers of   Congress   and  District   Judges 
would  under  that  amendment  if  it  pass, 
be  at  $30,000.     All  the  other  poslUons 
which  are  presently  below  the  pay  of 
Members  of  Congress  wiU  be  that  much 
reduced     Jobs  which  carry  higher  sal- 
aries such  as  circuit  Judges.   Supreme 
Court  Judges.  wiU  be  higher.    That  mo- 
Uon  will  have  to  affect  this  amendment 
as  well  so  that  these  Increases  will  be 
scaled  down. 

We  have,  for  example,  to  start  witn. 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners and  two  Commissioners.  The 
Presidents  salary  is  raised  to  $29,500. 
The  two  Commissioners'  salaries  are 
raised  to  $29,000.  So  I  hope  that  by 
cutting  back  theae  Utlea.  H.  in.  and  rv. 
and  doing  it  in  a  lump  operaUon.  we 
can  put  everything  in  progression  and 


keep  everything   in   balance   and   thus 
eliminate  any  inequities. 

Mr.    KYL.    Mr.    Chairman,    will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
Mr  KYL     In  other  words,  under  the 
motion  to  recommit  to  which  the  gentle- 
man has  referred,  the  increases  are  set  at 
$7  500   instead   of   $10,000   in   a  certain 
category.    A  person  voUng  for  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  is  voting  to  increase  the 
salary    of    a    Member    of    Congress    by 
$7  500      If  he  votes  against  the  moUon 
to  recommit,  that  is  in  effect  a  vote  for 
an  increase  of   $10,000.     I  should  like 
to  inform  the  genUeman  that  I  shall  vote 
against  the  motion  to  recommit  because 
I  intend  to  vote  against  the  entire  bill 
Mr    CORBETT.    That  is  the  gentle- 
mans  prerogative.    A  person  may  vote 
for  or  against  a  motion  to  recommit  or 
for  or  against  final  passage.    That  is  his 
prerogative  which  he  has  always  had.    I 
feel  that  on  the  basis  of  such  Informa- 
Uon  as  I  can  secure  that  is  what  the 
other  body  is  apt  to  do.     I  do  not  see 
why  we  need  to  do  something  contrary 

here 

Mr  Chairman.  I  understand  fully  that 
we  do  not  need  to  be  governed  by  that, 
but  these  are  a  part  of  the  possible  facts 

of  life-  ,„    »w,. 

Mr.   KYL.     Mr.   Chairman.   wiU   the 

gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr  CORBETT.  Yes. 
Mr  KYL.  There  is  also  the  possi- 
bility that  regardless  of  what  action  1» 
taken  on  this  moUon  to  recommit,  the 
other  body  can  take  whatever  action  It 
desires.  If  it  accepts  the  action  of  the 
House,  we  will  need  no  conference  and 
the  bill  is  approved  without  any  further 
acUon  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Mr  CORBETT  I  might  say  to  the 
genUeman  that  we  did  make  numerous 
requests  to  persons  who  might  be  /han- 
dling this  bill  in  the  other  body,  we  re- 
quested meeUngs  with  Uiem.  but  they 
have  not  been  held. 

Therefore,  the  genUeman  can  be  sure, 
as  he  points  out.  that  the  other  body  is 
certainly  going  to  act  independently  of 
what  we  might  do.  But.  in  any  even' 
I  did  want  to  explain  this  and  I  did  not 
want  to  catch  anyone  by  surprise  with 
the  moUon  to  recommit.  I  am  certainly 
going  to  offer  it  in  the  sincere  hope  that 

it  does  prevail.  ^k-«, 

Mr  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr  Chair- 
man I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcohd. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  obJecUon. 
Mr  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  against  a  pay  raise  for  Congress- 
men at  eiUier  $32,500  or  $30,000.  So  that 
no  one  will  construe  that  I  am  in  fact  for 
a  raise  at  either  level.  I  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
genUeman  from  Iowa  and  to  inform  my 
colleagues  I  shall  vote  against  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr  Chairman,  if  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  genUeman  from  Montana 
(Mr  OlsinI  who  offered  this  amend- 
ment do  I  undersUnd  that  some  of  these 


pay  raises— well,  let  me  just  take  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia-what  are  they  presenUy  paid  and 
to  what  figure  would  Uiey  be  Increased? 

Mr  OI^EN  of  Montana.  If  the  genUe- 
man will  yield,  the  present  salary  of  the 
President  and  the  Commlssionersof  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  $19,000.  -The  blU 
would  raise  the  President  to  $29,500  and 
would  raise  the  two  members  of  the  Com- 
mission to  $29,000. 

Mr   GROSS     To  $29,000? 

Mr  Ol^EN  of  Montana.    Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.    From  a  present  salary  of 

$19  000?  _.   .    , 

Mr.    OLSEN    of    MonUna.     That   is 

what  I  said.  ^.     „,^^ 

Mr  GROSS  That  is  a  pretty  good 
pay  increase  for  a  member  of  a  city 
councU.  We  do  not  do  that  weU  iii 
Waterloo.  Iowa.     Perhaps  we  are  oia- 

I  waBt  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
understand  this:  that  as  far  as  I  know— 
and  I  attended  most  of  Uie  sessions 
of  the  committee  in  the  hearings  on  this 
biU— there  was  no  testimony  Uken  to 
JustiflcaUon  for  the  amendment  that  the 
genUeman  from  MonUma  has  just 
offered.  There  was  not  one  word  of 
testimony  before  the  committee  In  Justi- 
flcaUon for  these  pay  increases.  U  I  am 
wrong,  please  correct  me. 

Mr  JOHANSEN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes :  I  yield  to  my  friend 

from  Michigan 

Mr  JOHANSEN.  Might  I  suggest  to 
Uie  genUeman  that  Uie  reasori  they  do 
not  have  Uiis  kind  of  a  pay  scale  in  Wa- 
terloo. Iowa,  is  because  they  may  have 
more  responsible  members  of  Uie  city 
council  Uiere  than  Uiey  have  in  this 
House  of  RepresenUUves. 

Mr  GROSS     I  thank  the  genUeman. 
Mr.    SCHWENGEL.     Mr.    Chairman, 
will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  Yes  The  genUeman  is 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  Uiere  has  been  no  hearing 
before  that  committee.  .    _.  w.     t 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  That  is  right.  I 
have  been  a  member  of  that  committee 
and  I  do  not  remember  ever  hearing  that 
matter  discussed  in  the  committee  in  any 
manner,  nor  have  I  heard  it  discussed 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  OIAIMO     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield?  ^  ..,        „ 

Mr  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr  GIAIMO      I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  efficiency  of  the  commissionere  or 
other  people  in  the  home  city  or  SUte 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  but  I  am 
familiar  with  the  workings  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia^ 
I  am  also  familiar  with  the  workings  of 
many    officials    In    the    Northeast    and 
throughout   the  metropolitan  areas.    I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  they   work  effecUvely.    They  are 
hardly  all  bad  and  in  many  Instances 
they  are   terribly  underpaid. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  the  opinion  of 
the  genUeman  from  Connecticut.  I  re- 
fuse to  yield  further.  The  genUeman 
can  obtain  time. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 


Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  came  prepared  and  I 
have  been  waiting  for  2  days  to  use  these 
figures.  The  head  of  the  University 
Hospital  in  Iowa  makes  $30,000.  The 
president  of  your  State  university  makes 
$26.000 — your  two  universiUes — and  the 
Director  of  Mental  Health  in  Iowa  Is 
paid  $25,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  we  were  talk- 
ing about  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  nominal  city 
council  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

While  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  is 
on  his  feet  does  he  have  a  run-down  on 
the  salaries  paid  the  State  and  muni- 
cipal officials  in  the  State  of  Arizona? 

I  understand  that  they  are  not  too 

high.  ,    ._, 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  Governor  of  Ari- 
zona makes  the  same  salary  you  and  I 
do,  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  my 
hometown  makes  $6,000  more. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Go  on  through  the  list 

of  your  State  officials.    I  imagine  they 

are  comparable  to  what  they  are  in  the 

State  of  Iowa.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  UDALL.    Yes.    You  get  what  you 

pay  for.  .         ...        # 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  the  information  or 
those  who  are  so  gleeful  and  have  such 
a  proclivity  for  spending  the  taxpayers' 
money,  may  I  say  that  In  the  State  of 
Iowa  we  have  no  bonded  debt.  Our 
consUtuUon  prohibits  bonded  debt  in 
the  name  of  the  State  of  Iowa  except 
for  $200,000  or  $300,000. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman, 
who  is  a  pretty  good  spender  in  his  own 
right  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  think  he 
can  make  a  contribution  at  this  time? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  Just  wanted  to  tell  the 
genUeman  we  had  no  bonded  debt  in 
Ohio  unUl  a  Republican  Governor  came 
into  office  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr  O'NEILL.  Show  me  a  State  that 
is  not  in  debt,  and  I  will  show  you  a 
State  that  does  not  take  care  of  its  men- 
tally retarded  or  its  aged. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  tMr.  OlserI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  OLsra  of  Mon- 
tana), there  were — ayes  115,  noes  138. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMXNT  OTTEMtX)  BT  MK.  CUNHINOHAII 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ctjwntkoham: 
On  page  41.  strike  out  line  11  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  the  period  In  line  22 
on  page  72. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  tried  to  eliminate  Utle  n  because  I  am 
opposed  to  raising  my  salary  and  because 
I  felt  that  tiUes  H.  in.  and  IV  did  not 
properly  belong  in  a  bill  frwn  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
and  that  the  subject  matter  of  tiUes  n, 
III,  and  rv  had  not  been  so  considered  by 
that  committee  in  prior  years.  I  know 
for  a  fact  that  the  legislative.  execuUve. 
and  Judicial  salary  schedules  in  the  bill 
were  not  developed  within  the  committee 
but  from  an  outside  source.    Again,  I  will 


say  I  do  not  pretend  to  tell  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  what  to  do.  but  I  think 
the  legislative,   executive,   and   Judicial 
salaries  should  be  divorced  from  title  I. 
which  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  has  traditionally  handled. 
I  do  not  believe  any  of  us  on  the  com- 
mittee know  where  these  figures  that  are 
in  the  bill  were  developed  as  far  as  title 
III  is  concerned.    Just  now  we  had  an 
amendment   to  drastically   rewrite   the 
salary  figures  in  Utle  in.    I  doubt  wheth- 
er very  many  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  certainly 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  know  where  these 
figures  came  from.    So  my  amendment 
is  to  strike  Utle  in  for  the  reasons  stated. 
Mr.   UDALL.    Mr.   Chairman,  I   rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  already  plowed 
this  ground  on  tiUe  n  and  determined  to 
leave  tiUe  n  in  the  bill.  Very  shortly 
we  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  pass  on 
this  bill  and  vote  it  up  or  down.  But 
we  ought  to  have  a  logical  bill  with  cor- 
related pay  schedules  for  the  executive, 
judicial,  and  legislative  branches.  If 
you  pass  this  bill  without  any  of  these 
titles  you  will  have  a  bobtailed  bill  which 
would  have  something  for  the  classified 
employees  and  the  legislative  branch  but 
nothing  for  the  Federal  executives  and 
the  judiciary. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  amend- 
ment for  another  reason.  I  ask  you  to 
turn  to  page  46  of  the  bill.  There  you 
will  find  the  provisions  which  I  previ- 
ously designated  as  the  Presidential  re- 
ward and  punishment  section.  In  other 
words,  the  President  can  move  salaries 
up  and  down  between  $26,500  and  $29.- 
500.  He  can  play  them  up  and  down  the 
string  as  he  sees  fit,  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate. On  page  46,  begirming  in  line 
6  and  rurming  down  through  line  2  on 
page  47,  this  language  ought  to  be 
stricken.  This  WUe  of  the  bill  ought  to 
be  stricken  with  that  language  in  It. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Iroca.  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  direct  attention 
particularly  to  line  9  on  pa«e  46,  by  virtue 
of  which  members  of  regulatory  boards 
and  commissions  are  included  in  this 
discretionary  authority  given  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  raise  and  lower  sal- 
aries at  his  pleasure. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  statements 
made  earlier  by  the  genUeman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  JohansenI,  I  should  like 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  or  the  genUeman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Morrison].  As  I 
understand  it.  the  salaries  of  the  Chair- 
men of  such  independent  boards  and 
agencies  as  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  are  fixed  by  the  terms 
of  this  bill.  However,  the  salaries  of  the 
other  members  of  such  independent 
boards  and  agencies  are  not  fixed  by  this 
bill;  Instead  the  bill  would  delegate  au- 


thority to  the  President  "from  time  to 
time"  to  fix  their  salaries  within  certain 
limits.    The  language  on  page  46,  begin- 
ning on  line  6,  indicates  certain  guide- 
lines which  refer  to  regulatory  boards 
and  commissions;  however,  it  is  not  clear 
that  this  language  limits  the  discretion 
otherwise  given  to  the  President.     Ac- 
cordingly. I  should  like  to  ask  whether  it 
is  true,  as  stated  previously,  that  the 
President  could  change  the  salaries  from 
time  to  time  of  members  of  such  inde- 
pendent boards  as  the  NLRB?     I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
because  I  think  we  should  have  the  an- 
swer to  that  inquiry. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's concern,  and  there  has  been  some 
very  serious  concern  on  the  part  of  many 
Members  about  this  feature  of  the  bill. 
This  was  touched  cm  yesterday  by  the 
genUeman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wall- 
hauser]. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  hear 
the  gentleman's  speech  on  yesterday. 

Mr.  UDALL.  It  is  in  the  Ricord  and 
he  made  a  very  good  explanation. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  May  I  ask,  what  did 
he  say? 

Mr  UDALL.  To  answer  your  ques- 
tion speciflcaUy.  the  President  would 
have  some  discretion;  he  could  put  mem- 
bers of  the  commissions  that  you  refer 
to  as  I  read  the  bill  in  level  4,  5.  or  6. 
He  has  made  it  very  clear,  or  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau who  conducted  these  studies  and 
through  this  bill  make  It  very  clear,  that 
the  major  regulatory  agency  members 
are  to  go  in  level  4.  There  is  no  argu- 
ment about  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  But  if  the  President— 
and  I  do  not  refer  to  any  particular  Ptm- 
ident  because  my  concern  would  be  the 
same  regardless  of  who  the  President 
might  be  or  to  which  party  he  belonged— 
if  the  President  should  not  Uke  the  de- 
cisions of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  and  if  he  were  of  a  mind  to  do 
so  then  he  could  reduce  the  salaries  of 
members  of  the  NLRB;  is  that  a  cor- 
rect interpretation  imder  this  bill? 

Mr  UDALL.  Theoretically  he  could 
do  so.  but  if  any  President  ever  does,  I 
will  Join  with  the  gentleman  to  take 
some  action. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  But  I  do  not  know 
why  in  the  world  we  would  want  to  give 
a  President  that  discretion  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  such  agencies  and  commis- 
sions are  supposed  to  be  independent 
quasi-Judicial  bodies? 

Mr  UDALL.  This  is  a  discretion  be- 
tween $26,500  and  $29,000.  It  is  a  very 
limited  discretion.  Because  the  trouble 
has  been,  just  like  you  have  20  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate  and  each 
one  has  their  favorite  agency  or  agen- 
cies, and  there  are  50  pages  of  salary 
legislation  fixing  the  salaries  of  the 
various  regulatory  commissions,  wid 
there  has  been  no  coordination.  This 
is  finaUy  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  working  through 
our  committee  that  we  have  tri^  to 
draw  up  a  structure  to  add  some  flexi- 
bility and  make  sense  as  between  all 
these  different  agencies. 
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Mr  ORIFPTN  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  we  could  say  very  simply  that  mem- 
bers of  such  agencies  as  the  NLRB.  tne 
ICC  and  other  regulatory  boards  and 
commissions  with  quMl-JudldiU  fuxic- 
tions  should  be  paid  $500  or  ll.JOO  a 
year  less  than  the  chairman  of  the  board 
or  commission,  whose  salary  Is  fixed  by 

this  bill.  ^  .  .„ 

Mr.  CORBETT      Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.    I  yield  to  the  genUe- 

"^Nir  CORBETT  Just  as  a  matter  of 
information,  this  flexibility  was  written 
into  the  law  because  it  does  conform  to 
what  is  the  law  at  the  present  tirne^ 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  the 
right  to  change  the  Utles  and  the  com- 
pensation and  job  descriptions  for  over 
1  million  employees. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Does  the  Commission 
have  the  authority  now  to  set  the  salaries 
of  members  of  the  NLRB  if  they  do  not 
decide  cases  the  way  they  want  them  to? 

Mr  CORBETT.  Well,  when  you  are 
saying  that  he  is  going  to  change  their 
Slary  if  they  do  not  make  decisions  the 
way  they  want  them  to.  that  Is  another 
question.  However,  on  these  independ- 
ent regulatory  agencies.  I  do  not  believe 
that  fixing  their  salaries  Annly  and  tak- 
ing that  flexibility  away  from  the  Exec- 
utive would  be  a  good  thing. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  wonder  if .  as  a  mat- 
ter of  law.  the  CivU  Service  Commission 
can  now  set  the  salaries  of  membe"  °f 
regulatory  agencies  with  quasi-Judicial 

^^Mr^CORBETT.    I  do  not  beUeve  they 
have  that  authority. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  believe  that  such  sal- 
aries are  flx°d  by  law.  and  if  they  are  not. 

they  should  be.  _^ 

Mr  CORBETT.  I  think  we  can  agree 
with  the  gentleman,  if  he  can  find  some 
way  to  write  an  amendment  which  would 
still  preserve  the  flexibility  of  the  Execu- 
tive. Or  else  leave  these  things  under 
its  present  authority. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.   Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  amendments  being  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska   IMJ. 
CoNNiNCHAM).  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee which  has  had  this  bill  under  con- 
sideraUon.     The   Cunningham    amend- 
ments will  strike  UUes  U.  ni.  and  IV 
from  the  bill.    TlUe  H  Includes  salary 
Increases  for  Members  of  Congress  and 
legislative  employees.    TlUe  IH  includes 
salary    Increases   for   members    of    tne 
Cabinet  and  other  top  salaried  positions 
m  the  executive  branch  of  Government. 
Title   rv    Includes   salary    Increases   for 
members   of    the    Supreme    Court    and 
other  Federal  Judges. 

I  oppose  any  Increase  in  salaries  for 
the  offices  covered  by  these  three  tiUes. 
and  particularly  increases  for  Members 
of  Congress.  I  beUeve  that  salaries  for 
some  positions  in  the  Federal  service  are 
too  low  but  they  certainly  are  not  those 
covered  by  Utles  H,  HI.  and  FV  of  this 

bUl. 

I  feel  it  is  a  real  privilege  and  an 
honor  to  represent  the  people  of  the 


Fifth    Congressional    District    of    Ohio 
These  fine  people  first  elected  me  to  Con- 
gress in  1958  and  at  that  time.  I  knew 
what   the    salary   would    be   during  my 
tenure   of    service.   I    entered     "to    the 
service   completely   satisfied    with   that 
salary  and  Im  still  satisfied  with  it.    As 
one    Member    of   Congress.    I   want   no 
change  in  my  salary  and  intend  to  vote 
against    this    bill    if    the   C^^P^inf^ 
amendments  are   not  »doPted   f  leting 
these  proposed  increases.     A  $10  ooo-a- 
yelf  increSe  in  salary  is  ridiculous  at 
any  time  and  certainly  at  a  time  when 
we  are  attempUng  to  reduce  taxes  and 
balance  the  budget.     AccorcUng  to  the 
I960  census.  66.462  of  the  75.026  fami- 
lies m  my  district  had  incomes  less  than 
$10  000  per  year.    To  be  a  party  to  any 
effort  to  increase   my   salary   by   more 
than  the  Incomes  of  these  66.462  fami- 
lies would  be  unconscionable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  quesUon  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  CunkdichamI. 
The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Stinsoh)  there 
were — ayes  50.  noes  142. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The     CHAIRMAN.     The     Clerk     wUl 

read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows 


■f^Yvt  IV rrooML  jtjdicial  s*i.*«tb> 

S«c    401.  ThlB   UUe  may   be  cited  a«  the 
•Federal  Judicial  Salary  Act  of  J9«3'_ 

SBC   402    (a)  The  rates  of  baalc  compenM- 
tlon  of  offlcera  and   employees  In  or  under 
the     judicial    branch    of    the    Oov"^^;^*^^ 
whoM  rates  of  compensation  are  fl«*<*  f  y  °' 
pursuant  to  paragraph   (2)   of  -^^x^l'^^'o^  * 
of   aectlon    62    of    the    Bankruptcy    Act    (ii 
U.8.C.  102(a)  (2) ).  section  36M  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code,  the  third  *^^^^^ 
of  section  603.  section  604(a)  (5)    f^'^'^°^ 
672  to  675.  inclusive,  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code,  are  hereby  Increased  by  *mo"°» 
which   reflect   the   respective   »PP»»»^'*J^- 
creases  provided  by  title  I  of  thta  Act  in  cor- 
responding   rates    of    compensation    for    M- 
nceis  and  employees  subject  to  the  Cla«l- 
flcatlon  Act  of  1949.  as  amended^  ,._ki- 

(b)  The  lUnltatlona  provided  by  applicable 
law  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  with 
respect  to  the  aggregate  salaries  Pay=»ble  to 
secretaries  and  law  clerks  of  circuit  and  dis- 
trict Judges  are  hereby  Increased  by  amounts 
which  reflect  the  respective  applicable  to- 
creases  provided  by  tlUe  I  of  this  Act  in  cor- 
responding rates  of  compensation  for  of- 
ficers and  employees  subject  to  the  Classlfl- 
catlon  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(c)  Section  753(e)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  the  compensaUon  o*  ~^ 
reporters  for  district  courts),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  existing  salary  limitation 
contained  therein  and  Inserting  a  new  lim- 
itation which  reflects  the  respective  appli- 
cable increases  provided  by  title  I  of  this 
Act  m  corresponding  rates  of  "'f  P«^°° 
for  ofBcers  and  employees  Eubject  to  the  Claa- 
slflcatlon  Act  of  1948.  as  amended^ 

(d)  Section  40a  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
(11  use.  68(a) ) .  relating  to  the  compensa- 
tion of  full-time  and  part-time  referees  In 
bankruptcy,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
existing  compensation  limitations  contained 
therein  and  Inserting  new  llmlUtlons  of 
••$24  000"  and  "•12.000".  respectively. 

S.C  403.  (a)  Section  5  of  tlUe  28.  Unltwl 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  salaries  of  the 
Chief  JusUce  of  the  United  SUtes  and  of 
the  As'oclate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "$35  500"  and  substituting  therefor  •»4B.- 
500".  and  by  striking  out  ••35.000"  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  "tift-OOO". 


(b)  8«:tlon  44(d)  of  title  28.  United  8Ut«« 
code,  relating  to  circuit  Judges  Is  amend- 
edby  striking  out  "•25.800"  and  substitut- 
ing therefor  "•35.600". 

(c)  Section  185  of  Utle  28.  United  Stat^ 
code,  relating  to  district  Judges.  l»  a™«f  <^»J 
by  striking  out  "•22.800"  and  tubstltutrnf 
therefor  ••32.800".  and  by  »trlklng  out  •23.- 
000"  and  substituting  therefor    •33.00J  . 

<d)    Section  173  of  title  28.  United  States 
code,    relating    to    Judge,    of    the    Court    of 
Claims.  U  amended  by  striking  out    •25.600 
and  substituting  therefor  "•35.500". 

(e)  Section  213  of  title  28.  United  State. 
Code,  relating  to  Judge,  of  the  Court  of 
customs  and  Patent  Appe*l«.  1»  ame^'Jed  by 
striking  out  ••25.500"  and  substituting  there- 
for •••38.500'  ^  ^^  ^ 

it)  section  262  of  tlUe  28.  United  SUtes 
code,   relating    to    Judges   of    the    Oxuxxm^ 
Court.  U  amended  by  striking  out    •22.600 
and  substituting  therefor  "•32,500". 

(R)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  603  of 
tltJe  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to  the 
compensation  of  the  Director  and  the  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  SUtes  Courts,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

•The  Director  shall  receive  a  salary  of 
•39  500  a  year.  The  Deputy  Director  shall 
receive  a  salary  of  •28.0C0  a  year." 

(h)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  792  of  title 
28  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  com- 
pensation of  commissioners  of  the  Court  of 
Claims,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Each  commissioner  shall  receive  basic 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  •28.000  a  year 
and  also  all  necewary  traveling  expensesand 
a  per  diem  allowance  as  provided  In  the  Trav- 
el  Expense  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  while 
traveling  on  official  business  and  away  from 
Washington.  District  of  Columbia." 

(I)  SecUon  7443(c)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (68A  Stat.  879).  as  amend- 
ed. relaUng  to  Judges  of  the  Tax  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  "»22.500"  and  substituting  there- 
for "•32.500"  ^  ^  ^ 

(J)  Section  867  of  title  10.  United  State. 
code,  relating  to  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals.  U  amended  by  "triklng  out 
"tabfiOO"  and  substituting  therefor  •35.- 
600' 


Mr  MORRISON  (Interrupting  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read  and  open  for  amendment  at  any 

point.  ^    .        - 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  remainder  of 

the  blU?  ^  ..^ 

Mr.  MORRISON.    Yes.  the  remainder 

ofthebiU.  ^^    ^,  ^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr  GROSS     Mr.  Chairman.  I  object 
I  will  not  object  if  the  gentleman  wiu 
limit  the  request  to  the  title. 

Mr  MORRISON.  There  are  only  two 
more  Utles.  title  IV  and  title  V. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  been  dealing 
with  each  Utle. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  then  that  UUe 
rv  be  considered  as  read  and  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing Uie  right  to  object,  would  that  pre- 
clude the  offering  of  an  amendment  to 

title  HI?  ^   ,         .„ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  tiUe  HI  has  been  passed  and 
UUe  rv  is  beir«  considered  at  the  pres- 
ent time.   The  request  appUes  to  UUe  IV. 


Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
genUeman  from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OmXED  BT  ME.  OiaEN  OT 
MONTANA 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Olskn  of  Mon- 
tana: On  page  72,  line  26.  strike  out  "1963" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1964". 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  merely  a  clarifying  amend- 
ment, so  that  the  tiUe  will  be  properly 
tlUed  for  1964. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OITEBED  BT  ME.  CUNNINGHAM 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cunningham: 
On  page  72.  strike  out  line  23  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  the  period  in  line  6  on 
page  76. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  committee,  this 
amendment  would  strike  out  title  IV. 

At  the  beginning,  when  I  started  to 
talk  about  this  subject,  I  said  that  postal 
and  classified  people,  in  my  view  should 
be  divorced  from  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  Judicial,  because  the  last  three 
categories  have  never  come  before  our 
committee  and  have  never  been  given 
serious  consideration.  I  do  not  yet  know 
where  those  salary  figures  came  from. 

I  believe  that  title  IV  ought  to  go  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  which  knows 
the  problems  and  needs  of  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  my  amend- 
ment be  adopted. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

We  have  tentatively  agreed  to  title  n, 
to  cover  the  legislative.  We  have  tenta- 
tively agreed  to  title  III,  to  cover  the 
executive.  Now  we  are  on  title  IV.  and 
the  gentleman's  amendment  would  strike 

it  out.  ^^ 

If  we  are  going  to  have  to  Increase  it. 
I  hope  the  salaries  will  be  related  to 
each  other  and  to  all  three  branches  of 
the  Government. 

I  ask  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  genUeman  if  the  folks  on  your  side 
would  not  agree  by  unanimous  consent 
to  allow  for  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Griffin]  to  go  back  to  title  III 
to  offer  an  amendment  dealing  with  the 
regulatory  bodies.  It  would  only  take  a 
couple  of  minutes. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  would  have  no  objec- 
Uon  on  my  part. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  As  soon  as  this 
amendment  is  disposed  of  we  will  seek 
a  unanimous  consent  agreement  on  that. 

Mr.  UDALL.    All  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 

to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  come  down  to 

\AWt  IV,  which  deals  with  the  salaries  of 


Federal  Judges,  including  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court.    I  can  think  of  no 
Federal  employees  that  need  a  salary  in- 
crease less  than  the  JusUces  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  Federal  Judges  of 
this  country.     As  Members  well  know, 
they    hold    lifetime    appointments    and 
they  contribute  not  one  dime  to  their 
reUrements,  which  are  the  most  liberal 
that  could  be  devised.    Here  it  is  pro- 
posed to  raise  the  salaries  of  the  JusUces 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  $45,000  and  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
$45,500.    How  much  further  in  orbit  do 
you  want  to  put  this  bUl?    How  much 
more  do  you  want  to  load  on  the  backs 
of  the  taxpayers  of  this  country?    This 
provision  of  the  bill  should  be  defeated. 
I  do  not  wsuit  to  prolong  debate  on  this 
measure  even  though  there  is  no  $100- 
per-plate     fundralslng     dinner     being 
staged  In  Washington  tonight  for  my 
benefit.    I  understand  there  is  one  and 
it  is  labeled  as  a  political  fund-raising 
dinner,  but  it  is  hoped  that  It  will  also  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  pay  increase  victory 
dinner.    I  hope  not,  because  this  entire 
bill  ought  to  be  defeated.    However.  I 
can  think  of  no  UUe  in  this  bill  that  is 
less  worthy  of  being   approved  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  at  this 
time  than  this  particular  UUe  in  view 
of  the  lifetime  Jobs  and  the  free  reUre- 
ments that  the  Judges  and  the  JusUces 
get. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.     Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  I  indicated 
I  would  offer  an  amendment  striking 
UUe  rv,  relaUng  to  the  Judiciary.  The 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  has  now  of- 
fered a  similar  amendment.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  and  I  are  In 
agreement  that  this  secUon  is  a  matter 
that  should  be  properly  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
should  be  divorced  from  this  bill. 

Again  I  say,  in  view  of  several 
recent  decisions  by  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  many  of  my  constituents 
feel  that  it  might  be  proper  that  they 
be  paying  $35,000  a  year  for  the  privilege 
of  sitting  on  that  Court  rather  than  have 
their  salaries  raised  to  $45,000  per  year. 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CORMAN.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  defend  our  judicial  system  and  the 
Supreme   Court.    Throughout  the  his- 
tory of  the  Nation,  our  courts  have  stood 
as  bulwarks  of  individual  rights  and  lib- 
erties.   It  may  truly  be  said  that  among 
the   heroes   of   this   century   are   those 
judges    and    JusUces    of    the    Supreme 
Court  who  have  advanced  the  cause  of 
freedom.    We  should  honor  and  revere 
men  such  as  Judge  Learned  Hand,  Jus- 
tices Holmes  and  Brandeis  and  Chief 
JusUce  Warren.    It  is  they  who  are  the 
spiritual  inheritors  of  the  great  ideals  of 
the  Founding  Fathers.    Their  decisions 
have  produced  some  of  the  shining  mo- 
ments in  our  history.    We  shaU  be  for- 
ever grateful  to  them  for  protecting  and 
preserving  the  rights  guaranteed  us  in 


the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  the  ConstltuUon. 

It  ill  becomes  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  mount  scurrilous  attacks  on  the 
courts.  It  has  always  been  a  source  of 
pride  for  Americans  that  ours  Is  a  so- 
ciety founded  on  the  rule  of  law  and  re- 
spect for  the  courts.  Some  of  the  very 
Members  who  have  criUcized  the  courts 
today  are  the  very  ones  who  have  de- 
noxmced  certain  groups  In  this  country 
for  their  lack  of  respect  for  law  and 
order.  Their  actions  here  today  do  not 
contribute  to  the  goal  they  profess  to 

In  these  times  it  wovUd  be  a  grievous 
error  for  this  House  to  demean  the  pres- 
tige of  the  Federal  Judiciary  by  eliminat- 
ing the  proposed  pay  increases  for  Fed- 
eral Judges  from  this  bill.  We  will 
strengthen  the  cause  of  democracy  and 
promote  the  cause  of  Justice  and  orderly 
government  by  showing  the  Judges  and 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  dig- 
nity and  admiration  due  them.  Let  us 
support  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  oc- 
curs on  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  tMr.  Cthwincham]  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Stinson)  there 
were — ayes  97,  noes  130. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 


AMENDMENT    OVTEBED    BT    ME.    JONES   OF 
MIS80UEI 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri. ,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  resul  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Mis- 
souri: On  page  76.  after  line  6,  add  a  new 
title  to  read  as  follows : 


"THXE  V — WOEKINO 

"Sec.  601.  Recognizing  that  the^  working 
press  Is  grossly  underpaid,  on  and  after  the 
effective  daU  of  this  Act.  any  accredited 
member  of  the  House  or  Senate  Press,  Radio, 
or  Periodical  GaUery.  whose  salary  has  not 
been  increased  by  his  or  her  employer  by  at 
least  44  per  centum  over  what  they  were  re- 
ceiving befo  e  passage  of  this  Act.  shall  be 
denied  the  privileges  of  the  Press  Gallery, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  Press  Gallery  shall 
be  denied  to  the  employees  of  any  employer 
who  has  faUed  to  comply  with  the  provialcns 
of  this  section." 

Mr.  UDALL.  A  point  of  order.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment  that  it  is  not 
germane  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  genUeman  on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  now  done  something  for 
all  the  employees  of  the  Government. 
The  working  press  is  a  quasi-public  body. 
In  fact,  members  of  the  press  are  more 
faithful  In  their  attendance  on  the 
House  even  than  Members  of  this  body. 
I  think  they  should  have  consideration 
in  this  bill 

The        CHAIRMAN        (Mr.        Hou- 
riELD) .    The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 
The  gentleman's  amendment  is  clear- 
ly not  germane  to  the  bill.    It  applies  to 
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a  group  of  people  who  do  not  come  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.   Therefore  the  Chair  sustains  the 

point  of  order.  ^*,««^ 

Mr    JONES  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Chair- 
man I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word 
Mr  Chairman,  when  this  amendment 
was  first  proposed— and  I  do  not  claim 
altogether  the  authorship  of  it— some- 
body suggested  it  might  be  unconstitu- 
tional.   I  said.  WeU.  I  do  not  think  it  Is 
unconstitutional  if  we  look  at  it  on  a 
comparative  basis  with  what  we  dW  In 
the  Civil  rights  bill  last  week.    There 
we  said  who  a  man  could  hire  or  nre. 
And  we  said  in  other  laws  how  much  they 
shall  be  paid.    I  think  that  is  the  proper 
place  to  try  to  increase  the  pay  of  the 

press. 

Mr  Chairman,  as  far  as  its  germane- 
ness is  concerned.  I  might  not  argiie  so 
much  about  that.  However.  I  feel  that  il 
we  are  going  to  take  care  of  the  people 
who  are  employed  in  the  House  and  to 
the  Federal  Oovemment  and  over  to 
the  Supreme  Court  and  everywhere  else 
and  give  them  a  raise.  I  believe  tjiese 
people  in  the  Press  OaUery  ought  to  have 

a  raise.  .  ^      —  _ 

Mr  Chairman.  I  had  planned  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  this  amendment  and 
I  believe  the  members  of  the  committee 
would  have  welcomed  the  opportunity  of 
voting  for  that  amendment.  Someone 
said: 

I  would  be  in  favor  of  having  an  tncr«*«» 
in  salary  for  the  Prea.  Gallery  If  they  would 
not  ride  our  elevatora  to  the  third  floor  when 
we  have  a  quorum  caU  and  go  up  to  the 
third  floor. 
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So  I  was  hoping  that  I  could  make 
some  ktod  of  an  arrangement  along  that 

Itoe. 

Also  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  an- 
other suggestion  to  this  effect:  How 
about  aU  these  people  who  come  here 
and  go  through  the  torture  of  listening 
to  me  and  other  Members  who  talk  here. 
Perhaps  we  could  do  something  for  them. 
I  was  preparing  to  do  that  when  I  was 

cut  off.  ..,    XI- 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Does  the 
gentleman  want  to  get  to  on  this  too? 

Mr  HAYS.     Yes.    The  gentleman  can 

do  somethtog  for  the  P«>Pl«^ ,"^t,i*  «" 
leries  by  just  sitting  down.    That  will  re- 

^Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribuUon.     I  shall 

now  resume  my  seat.  

Mr  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  It  was  my  understanding  that 
there  was  a  genUemens  agreement  that 
we  were  to  return  to  UUe  m  and  permit 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
ORirFiNl  to  offer  an  amendment. 

I  ask  that  before  UUe  V  is  taken  up 
it  be  in  order  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  be  permitted  to  offer  his 
amendment.  ^,,  .. 

Mr   UDALL.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  1  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr  UDALL.  I  had  todicated  to- 
formally  that  as  soon  as  the  genUeman 
from    Michigan    I  Mr.    ORimNl    could 


complete  compiling  his  amendment  then 
on  whatever  Utle  we  were  proceedtog.  I 
for  one  would  suggest  that  we  give  htoa 
unanimous  consent  to  return  to  UUe  m. 
I  had  understood  he  was  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  offer  his  amendment. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  If  this  Is  the  appro- 
priate time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
be  permitted  to  offer  the  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 

m/^MORRISON.  I  object.  We  have 
already  passed  that  UUe.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  go  back  to  titles  which  we  have 
passed,  we  will  have  to  go  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  bill. .     „«* 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  is  not 
aware  of  any  previous  agreement. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  toquiry. 

The     CHAIRMAN.    The     gentleman 

will  sUte  it. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Am  I  correct  to  as- 
suming that  an  amendment  would  be  to 
order  to  add  a  new  Utle  after  Itoe  6  on 

oage  76^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.     It  would  be  at  this 

time. 

AMiNDMiJTT  orrriLXD  BT  ua.  nnvLxr 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  ^^^^^'  <^ 
page  78.  after  line  6.  insert  a  new  tlUe  to 
read  as  follows: 

"TnXE  y—XmcmX  0AT«  of  SALABT  WCtXASER 

••S«c  501  The  authorization  for  appropri- 
ation for  salary  Increases  contained  In  thlB 
Act  shall  not  be  effective  until  such  time  as 
the  receipts  of  the  Oovemment  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  have  exceeded  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Government  for  such  ye*^-  " 
determined  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  " 


Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  delay  Uie  effecUve 
date  of  the  pay  increases  until  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  finished  a  fiscal 
year  with  a  balanced  budget. 

It  is  the  most  practical  and  the  surest 
way  to  a  balanced  budget. 

It  will  make  budget  cutters  out  of  aU 
Members  of  Congress,  all  Cabinet  offi- 
cers, almost  all  top  officials  to  the  execu- 
tive department,  and  aU  other  civlUan 
employees  of  the  Federal  Establishment. 
Every  one  of  the  2.400.000  Federal  em- 
ployees would  have  a  powerful  personal 
tocenUve  to  cut  official  spending.  eUmi- 
nate  waste,  balance  the  budget.  Each 
nickel  saved  would  bring  a  pay  raise 
that  much  closer. 

If  my  amendment  Is  adopted.  I  freely 
predict  that  we  wUl  have  a  balanced 
budget  next  year.  The  pressure  for 
budget  cutting  wiU  be  irresistible. 
Imagine  the  cumulaUve  effect  of  2.400.- 
000  people  trying  to  balance  the  budget. 
And  those,  like  Members  of  Congress 
and  Cabtoet  officers  who  have  the  great- 
est control  over  spendtog  policies,  would 
have  the  biggest  personal  IncenUve  of 
all— $10,000  a  year  to  be  exact. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  Human  na- 
ture betog  what  it  is.  this  amendment 
would  make  this  pay  bUl  a  sure-fire  way 
to  a  balanced  budget. 

Ways  would  be  foimd  to  make  big 
cuts  to  spending,  and  quick.    It  would 


not  surprise  me  If  Uie  feverish  budget- 
cutUng  acUvlty  which  this  amendment 
would  set  to  motion  might  even  wash 
away  Uie  $10  million  deficit  Predicted 
for  this  year— notwlthsUndlng  the  fact 
Uiat  Uie  fiscal  year  Is  two-thirds  gone. 
The  budget-cutting  tocenUve  of  a 
$10.000-a-year  pay  raise  could  do  won- 

It'  is  a  simple  question  of  priority. 
Which  should  come  first,  a  pay  raise  or 
a  balanced  budget? 

Mr.  HORAN.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
everything  we  are  doing  here  ought  to 
lead  to  Uie  direction  of  sUbility.  -Hiere 
is  no  point  in  having  a  pay  raise  if  in- 
flation comes  along  and  wipes  the  whole 
thtog  out  like  a  spring  flood.  This  is  a 
very  pracUcal  amendment,  and  I  shau 
support  it.  ,,        ^     -      ... 

Certainly  I  would  gladly  vote  for  this 
bill  If  it  were  not  for  the  capacity  that  we 
have  shown  to  authorize  and  spend  more 
each  year  than  we  are  Uking  in. 

It  has  been  but  a  few  days  since  the 
greatest  tax  reduction  bill  In  the  history 
of  the  Republic  was  signed  into  law. 

This  loss  of  revenue  is  supposed  to  be 
compensated  for  by  an  Increase  to  all 
commerce— yet  we  have  yet  to  experience 

that.  .     , 

We  have  seen  State  governments  in- 
crease their  tax-take  from  the  common 
purse  of  the  Nation,  we  have  heard  our 
labor  leaders  say  they  wlU  ask  for  wage 

rftlscs 

Nothing  is  certain  except  that  we  can 
expect  to  continue  to  be  tossed  upon  the 
stormy  waters  of  instability. 

Yet  should  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr  FiNDLEYl  to  make  the  enactment  of 
this  legislaUon  contingent  on  a  balanced 
budget^then  I  can  vote  for  this  meas- 
ure  with  some  assurance. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. .,, 

Mr.  FOREMAN.     Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  support  of  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  offered  by  Uie  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  FindleyI.  I  had 
planned  to  offer  this  amendment  myself. 
This  is  Just  plain,  sound  economics. 

The  amendment: 

The  authorization  for  an  •PP~PX'iV.« 
contained  In  this  act  »h*»  "f  »f  '""gi;! 
until  such  time  as  the  receipts  of  the  Gov- 
emment  for  the  pr«:edlng  ^'T^J^^^^^^ 
exceeded  the  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment  for  such  year,  as  determined  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 


It  Simply  sUtes  Uiat  we  will  not  spend 
more  money  untU.  through  economizing, 
we  save  it.  or  through  Increased  reve- 
nues, we  raise  it.  WiUi  this  amendment. 
Uiose  who  make  most  of  our  final  deci- 
sions on  Federal  spendtog— Representa- 
Uves.  Senators.  Cabtoet  officers-would 
have  a  powerful,  personal  Incentive. 
$10  000  a  year,  to  be  exact,  to  eliminate 
waste  and  cut  back  on  Oovemment 
spendtog.     To  lesser  degrees,  so  would 


all  other  Federal  employees.  Each  citi- 
zen would  help  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget,  and  a  balanced  budget  would  be 
the  key  to  higher  pay. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  see  my  civil 
service  friends,  particularly  the  hard- 
working, dedicated  postal  employees,  re- 
ceive a  pay  increase.  Our  Cabinet  officers 
and  Members  of  Congress  are,  for  the 
most  part,  outstanding,  capable  execu- 
Uves  and  deserve  salaries  commensurate 
with  their  responslbiliUes.  However,  at 
a  time  when  our  Federal  budget  Is  at  an 
all-time  high,  when  our  deficit  Is  so  great, 
and  our  national  debt  Is  greater  than 
that  of  all  nations  combined,  I  cannot,  to 
good  conscience,  vote  for  this  all-encom- 
passtog  pay  raise  without  a  balanced  na- 
tional budget. 

If  we  are  for  economy  in  Government, 
if  we  do  really  want  a  meaningful  tax 
cut,  then  we  should,  and  must,  curb 
spendtog.  VoUng  ourselves  a  40-percent 
salary  Increase  Is  not  frugal  or  wise  at 
this  time.  I  have  constantly  endeavored 
to  vote  for  responsible  fiscal  policy. 

GenUemen,  let  us  stop  waste  in  our 
Government,  let  us  stop  giving  our  hard- 
earned  tax  dollars  away  In  expensive  and 
uncontrollable  foreign  aid  programs. 
Let  us  get  this  business  of  Government 
operating  on  a  sound  fiscal  basis  and  bal- 
ance our  budget;  then  we  can  justify  a 
salary  Increase. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the      gentleman     from      Illinois     IMr. 

FINDLEY  1. 

The  best  thing  that  could  possibly  hap- 
pen for  every  American  citizen  and  to 
the  generations  yet  unborn  would  be  a 
balanced  budget,  hence  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  Findley  amendment  which 
provides  that  when  the  budget  is  bal- 
anced the  provisions  of  this  bill  shall 
become  effective,  but  not  before.  If  the 
Findley  amendment  is  approved  and  this 
bill  to  raise  Federal  employees'  and  Con- 
gressmen's wages  is  made  law,  I  am 
sure  every  Federal  agency  head  and 
every  Congressman  would  be  strong  for 
Government  economy  in  order  to  get  the 
pay  raises  provided  in  this  bill  at  the 
earliest  date  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  balanced  U.S.  budget 
is  a  must  in  order  to  halt  the  decllntog 
purchasing  value  of  everybody's  dollar. 
It  would  soon  more  than  offset  the  bene- 
fits in  this  bill  for  Federal  employees  and 
Congressmen,  and  then  we  could  safely 
pass  a  big  tax  reduction  bill,  one  that 
would  give  great  impetus  to  our  entire 
economy.  It  would  impose  no  great 
hardship  on  anyone  to  wait  for  this  pro- 
posed pay  raise  until  the  budget  is  bal- 
anced, and  the  people's  heavy  tax  load 
l8  lightened. 

I  hope  the  Findley  amendment  will 
be  adopted.  Without  Its  adoption  I  can- 
not support  this  bill. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  HJl. 
8986  to  its  present  form. 


I  have  advised  every  postal  employee 
and  postmaster  who  urged  me  to  sup- 
port this  bill  that  I  would  like  to  sup- 
port the  bUl  for  comparability  of  postal 
pay.  That  I  have  always  supported  their 
reasonable  requests. 

But  I  cannot  In  good  conscience  vote 
for  the  unreasonable  salary  Increases 
provided  for  the  executive,  judicial,  and 
congressional  branches  of  Government. 
If  the  postal  pay  bill  remains  a  part 
of  this  omnibus  bill,  I  will  accordingly 
vote  against  this  bill. 

The  nomtoal  and  modest  changes  In 
this  bill  by  amendment  have  not  changed 
the  position  I  have  already  announced. 

Because  of  the  persistent  and  contin- 
uing rumors  on  the  floor  that  this  bill 
will  be  railroaded  through  without  a 
record  vote  I  voted  against  the  rule  to 
express  my  opposition  and  resentment. 
I  will  stand  at  the  demand  for  a  record 
vote  to  assure  every  Member  the  record- 
ing of  h's  vote. 

At  a  Ume  when  we  are  urging  economy 
and  a  reduction  of  expenditures  In  the 
operation  of  our  Government  we  should 
not  be  even  considering  raises  of  the 
magnitude  contained  in  this  bill. 

A  tax  cut  has  just  been  voted — to  make 
that  worthwhile  or  meaningful  we  must 
restrain  Government  spending  and  hold 
down  costs. 

When  we  stop  borrowing  and  start 
reducing  the  national  debt,  when  we  put 
our  economic  house  in  order,  we  may 
have  justified  the  discussion  of  a  pay 
raise  for  the  bureaucracy  and  Members 
of  Congress. 

A  motion  to  recommit  which  makes 
provision  for  congressional  pay  raises 
does  not  remove  any  objection  to  this 
bill  and  I  wiU  therefore  oppose  It  as  well 
£is  opposing  the  bill. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  nitools. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  frcwn  Illinois  that 
the  spirit  which  prompts  the  offering  of 
this  amendment  is  laudable,  but  I  per- 
sonally quesUon  the  practicality  of  it. 
Suppose  25  percent  of  the  Government 
employees  and  25  percent  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  actually  and  sincerely 
attempted  to  cut  expenditures.  Is  it  the 
genUemen's  intent  to  penalize  the  other 
75  percent  forevermore  and.  If  we  do  not 
cut  the  budget,  foreclose  them  frwn  any 
tocrease  In  salary? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  Is  not  antici- 
pated nor  suggested.  The  objective  of 
the  amendment  is  to  bring  about  a  bal- 
anced budget.  Even  if  10  percent  of  the 
people  on  the  Federal  payroll  accom- 
plished that  and  90  percent  stood  Idly  by, 
it  would  accomplish  a  balanced  budget. 
Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  opposlUon  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  genUeman  from  nitools. 

Laudable  as  the  idea  may  be,  I  wish 
to  potot  out  very  clearly  that  you  are 
placing  an  absolutely  Impossible  respon- 
sibility on  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
employees  who  have  nothing  to  say  about 


the   expenditures   of   Government,   but 
who  would  be  penalized. 

There  are  two  ways  to  balance  the 
budget.  You  can  either  reduce  expendi- 
tures, or  you  can  Increase  revenues.  No 
matter  how  low  you  may  decrease  ex- 
penditures, you  still  cannot  Increase  rev- 
enue, and  you  may  never  have  a  balanced 
budget.  It  seems  to  me  this  Is  placing  a 
restriction  on  a  salary  Increase  that  Is 
beyond  the  realm  of  constructive  criti- 
cism. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  hope  this 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  We  have  already 
been  over  this  ground.  The  gentleman  Is 
exactly  correct.  We  have  already  met 
this  Issue.  I  think  we  ought  to  go  ahead 
and  get  along  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  urge  that  this  amendment  be  voted 
down. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  It  Is  significant 
to  point  out  that  the  gentleman  has  of- 
fered this  amendment  from  time  to  time, 
but  that  he  picks  his  spots.  I  took  par- 
ticular notice,  because  I  like  to  know 
what  is  going  on  around  here,  that  the 
gentleman  did  not  offer  this  amendment 
to  the  public  works  bill.  I  also  took 
particular  notice  that  the  genUeman  had 
some  projects  in  the  public  works  bill. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.   Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HAYS.    Do  you  want  to  deny  It? 
Mr.  FINDLEY.   Well- 


Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  yield  to  you  for  a 
speech.  If  you  want  to  deny  that  what 
I  have  said  Is  true,  I  will  yield  to  you. 
Otherwise,  let  us  vote. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  wanted  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  who  offered  the  amend- 
ment that  he  is  incorrect  if  he  thinks 
that  those  of  us  who  vote  for  spending 
measures  that  we  think  vital  to  the  se- 
curity and  well-being  of  our  Nation  will 
turn  our  backs  on  the  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion, in  order  to  get  ourselves  a  pay  in- 
crease. The  gentleman  talks  about  hu- 
man nature.  That  does  not  happen  to  be 
my  human  nature. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  HR.  8986  because  I  do 
not  believe  the  proposed  salary  tocrease 
for  Members  of  Congress  is  justified. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  urging  econ- 
omy and  reduction  of  expenditures  to 
the  operation  of  our  Goverrmient,  we 
should  not  be  considering  raises  for 
ourselves.  In  my  opinion,  this  bill  is  ex- 
ceedtogly  ill  timed,  comtog  as  It  does  on 
the  heels  of  the  recent  tax  cut.  I  can- 
not conscientiously  vote  for  a  bill  which 
would  provide  for  salary  tocreases  for 
ourselves    of    more    than    $5    million 
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annually.  Any  pay  Increaae  will 
have  to  come  from  borrowed  revenue 
and  will  a«  a  result,  contribute  to  a 
further  growth  of  the  naUonal  debt 
which  has  now  reached  an  alltime  high 
of   acproximately   $312  bUlion. 

MX   Chairman.  I  also  intend  to  vote 
against   the  motion  to  recommit   if   it 
provides  for  any   increase  In   congrcs- 
donal  salaries.    It  is  my  understanding 
that  a  moUon  to  recommit  will  be  of- 
fered which  will  Increase  the  salary  of 
Members  of  Congress  by  $7,500  Instead 
of  the  $10,000  provided  in  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  committee.    I  Intend  to 
vote  against  the  increase  under  the  mo- 
Uon to  recommit  and  also  against  the 
bill   itself  which   provides  for   the  fiui 
$10,000  increase. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  R»co«d. 

The  CHAIRMAN-  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 

Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ASHBRCXDK-  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  bill.  I  have 
supported  efforts  to  delete  the  pay  raises 
of  the  Congressmen.  Supreme  Court 
members  and  top  executives  In  Washing- 
ton. All  of  these  efforts  failed.  It 
seems  incredible  to  me  that  we  should 
pass  a  $11.5  blUlon  tax  cut.  consciously 
head  this  country  to  the  direction  of 
deficit  spending,  and  then  sanctimoni- 
ously vote  ourselres  a  $10,000  pay 
Increase. 

Admittedly,  the  congressional  pay 
increase  Is  only  a  smaU  portion  of  this 
bin  roughly  $5  million  out  of  a  total  of 
$M5  million.  It  is  the  principle  that 
counts,  in  my  judgment,  and  arguments 
which  told  us  that  this  portion  is  only 
"peanuts"  orerlook  the  fact  that  we 
should  set  an  example. 

In  my  4  years  in  the  Ohio  Legislature 
and  my  3  years  In  Congress.  I  have  been 
consistently  conservative  on  fiscal  poli- 
cies.   No    one    has    fought    increased 
spending  any  harder  than  I  and  tiie  roU- 
caU  record  shows  It.     However,  when  It 
comes  to  Uie  pay  of  Stole  or  Federal 
workers.  I  have  always  looked   at  the 
problem  from  the  family  budget  stand- 
point and  I  know  that  most  of  them 
have  trouble  making  ends  meet.     It  was 
with  reluctance  that  I  opposed  this  bill 
and  tf  w«  had  succeeded  to  cutting  out 
the   congressional    pay    and    the    other 
executive  salary  Increases.  I  would  have 
supported  the  increase  for  the  rank  and 
file  workers.    The  Congress  is  commit- 
ted to  the  principle  of  comparablUty  and 
I  am  personally  committed  to  it  as  a 
matter   of   belief.    I   wUl   continue   my 
efforts   to   cut    unnecessary    spending— 
even  cut  unnecessary   Federal  employ- 
ment wherever  possible— but  I  wtU  a^ 
support  adequate  pay  Increases  for  Fed- 
eral employees. 

I  have  always  felt  that  we  cannot 
blame  employees  for  the  derelictions  of 
the  Congress.  If  ti»ere  are  200.000  too 
many  employees  overall,  that  Is  not  the 
fault  of  the  employees.  They  should 
not  be  made  to  suffer.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  principle  Is  so  Important 
that  it  Is  necessary  to  oppose  this  meas- 
ure,   n  a  reasonable  pay  Increase  bill 


for  rank  and  file  employees  comes  back 
without  these  objectionable  'eatu^w.  I 
wlU  support  it.  Congress  should  get  its 
own  house  in  order  before  any  increase 
In  salary  is  considered.  Too  many  peo- 
ple already  beUeve  tiiat  tiie  crows  axe 
guarding  our  com.  Unfortunateb^ 
ihere  is  a  large  amount  of  trutii  In  this 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  genUe- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  PindliyI. 

The  Question  was  taken;  and  on  a  oi- 
vlslon  (demanded  by  Mr.  Pindlxy)  there 
were— ayes  58.  noes  164. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejectea. 
AMENDMnrr  o/thud  rr  mb  ouvn  p   bolton 
Mr  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.     Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr    Oi.iv«  ^  i^!:! 
TOW    Page  76.  strike  out  all  after  line  «  and 
substitute  a  new  title  V  as  follows: 
"imx  V — BFfxcnva  dats 
~Sk:    531    ThU  Act  shall  become  effecUve 
on  the  first  day  of  the  nrst  pay  period  which 
S^glS.   on    or    after    the    day   this    me^mre 
becomes  law.  except  that  «olncrt«-«  In  sal- 
ary provided  for  In  section  204  for  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representative,  shall  become 
effective  unUl  January  1.  19«5 


Mr  OLIVER  P  BOLTON  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  think  this  amendment  is  very 
clear  I  have  consistently  taken  the  posi- 
tion while  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
House  tiiat  tiie  Members  of  this  House 
should  be  paid  a  salary  commensurate 
at  the  very  least  with  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  job  and  doing  a  Job  as  each 
Member  requires. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  under  the  law  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  there  is  a  constitutional  provision 
which  prohibits  any  member  of  the  leg- 
islature from  raising  his  own  salary  or 
any  elected  ofQclal  having  a  salary  raised 
during  his  own  term  of  olBce 

I  had  hoped  to  support  this  bill  be- 
cause I  feel  there  are  numerous  injus- 
tices today  within  our  pay  scales.    I  know 
of  numerous  cases  both  within  tiie  clas- 
sified and  tiie  postal  workers  as  weU  as 
in  the  executive  department  where  sal- 
aries need  to  be  raised.    However  I  can- 
not myself  be  In  a  position  of  voting  for 
a  salary  Increase  for  myself  during  the 
term  of  ofBce  tiiat  I  offered  myself  for 
election  at  a  previously  understood  con- 
tract prtce      Therefore.  I  have  offered 
thts  amendment,  hoping  Oie  House  will 
accept  tiie  fact  that  we  are  not  trying 
to  esUbllsh  salaries  for  tills  year  of  the 
Congress  and  we  are  not  trying  <»  estab- 
lish salaries  for  us  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  agreed  to  accept  the  respon- 
sibilities of  our  office  at  the  salary  which 
was  then  the  going  rate,  but  tiiat  we 
beheve  tiie  salary  needs  to  be  increased 
in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  Oovem- 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  OLIVER  P  BOLTON.  I  gladly 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland  How  would 
the  gentleman  apply  this  to  the  Senate? 
Under  tiie  terms  of  the  gentleman  s 
amendment,  many  of  tiie  Senators  will 
still  be  in  office  for  2  more  years  a^d  for 
4   more   years   as   the   case   might   be. 


Would  you  have  them  wait  until  they 
have  finished  their  terms  of  office  before 
the  salary  increase  applied? 

Mr  OLIVER  P  BOLTON.  That  is  not 
a  part  of  my  amendment  and  I  am  fuUy 
aware  that  this  is  an  intensely  sticky 

wicket.  „  , . 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland  How  would 
you  deal  with  the  Senate  under  your 
amendment?  ,  .       . , 

Mr.  OUVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  frankly 
feel  that  the  Senators  must  raise  their 
salaries  as  of  the  1st  of  January  and 
therefore  because  of  their  staggered 
terms,  some  of  them  are  going  to  have 
to  raise  their  own  salaries.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  applies  to  us  in  the  House. 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  In  other 
words,  you  feel  that  what  would  apply  to 
us  should  not  necessarily  apply  to  the 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Because  of 
the  staggered  terms. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may 
make  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parllamenUry  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN .    The  gentieman  win 

stote  it 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  direct  tills  Inquiry 
to  tiie  Chair  as  to  whetiier  it  wUl  be  to 
order  if  I  secure  recognition  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  tiie  amendment  to  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  ^^t  th^^ei^- 
ment   offered   by   tiie   gentieman   from 

^  The  CHAIRMAN.  Of  course,  tiie  gen- 
tieman.  If  he  is  recognized,  may  offer  an 
amendment. 

Mr  MORRISON.  A  parliamentary 
toquiry.  Mr.  Chairman.  The  gentleman 
secured  recognition  first  and  asked  tiie 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentieman  has 
not  been  recognized,  except  for  a  par- 
llamenUry inquiry. 

Mr  MORRISON.  The  gentieman  has 
a  substitute  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
made  the  parllamentory  Inquiry  as  U) 
whether  he  could  offer  an  amendment, 
and  the  Chair  responded  that  the  gentie- 
man could  offer  an  amendment  if  he  was 

recognized.  ..„«..« 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. ^^  ,  - 
Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentie- 
man from  Connecticut  IMr  MokacamI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  tills  point  to 
the  RscoRD. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
agree  with  the  points  made  by  tiie  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  I  feel  that  there  should 
be  a  delay  In  the  effect  so  far  as  Mem- 
bers are  concerned. 

AMKMOMKNT  OFFCBH)  BT  MB.  UBAIX 

Mr  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  tne 
gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  Oliv««  P. 
Bolton  1. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Udall  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
OLrvni  P.  Bolton:  On  page  76.  strike  out 
lines  8  to  10.  inclusive,  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sbc.  601.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which 
begins  on  or  after  April  1.  19«4.  or  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  whichever  day  later  occurs." 
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Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  last  of  the  amendments  to  be  offered 
by  the  committee  members  on  the  ma- 
jority side. 

The  bill  which  was  reported  last  No- 
vember made  all  of  the  salary  changes 
effective  to  January  1964.  That  time  has 
come  and  gone.  It  is  administratively 
difficult  to  provide  for  retroactive  pay. 

My  amendment  would  provide  that  all 
the  salary  changes  in  the  bill— for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  classified,  postal,  and 
all  others — become  effective  the  first  pay 
period  following  April  1.  or  the  effective 
date  of  the  act,  whichever  comes  later. 

The  other  body,  I  am  told,  is  engaged 
m  an  oratorical  contest,  and  there  Is  no 
telling  when  they  will  finish  and  consider 
th's  bin.  if  it  should  be  passed. 

This  language  Is  written  so  that  when- 
ever they  get  to  this  legislation  the  salary 
changes  will  become  effective  in  the  first 
pay  period  immediately  thereafter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  we  are  nearlng 
the  end  of  the  debate  on  the  bill  and  be- 
cause I  wish  to  discuss  briefly  the  motion 
to  recommit,  and  It  is  Important,  and  has 
not  been  discussed,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes  beyond  the  5  minutes  already 
granted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  though  I  do 
not  know  whether  there  will  be  any  time 
limitation,  I  certainly  wish  to  be  In  a 
pos't'on  to  answer  the  gentleman  If  he 
makes  very  many  mistakes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BARRY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BARRY.  In  referring  to  the  other 
body  and  Its  present  preoccupation,  was 
it  the  gentleman's  thought  that  perhaps, 
by  virtue  of  our  passing  the  bill  and  put- 
ting a  t<me  limitation  Into  it  as  to  when 
It  would  become  effective — after  they 
pass  It — probably  there  might  be  some 
Inducement  to  end  the  present  filibuster? 
Mr.  UDALL.  Yes.  We  would  give 
them  some  tocentive. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Before  the  gentleman 
proceeds  to  a  discussion  of  the  motion 
to  recommit,  to  order  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  may  understand  fully  his 
amendment,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman one  or  two  questions. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ouvbr 
P.  Bolton  )  offered  an  amendment  which 


would  have  the  effect  of  limiting  the  ef- 
fective date  for  Members  of  this  body- 
only  for  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  UDALL.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  from 
Arizona  has  offered  a  substitute  for  the 
gentleman's  amendment  which  would 
make  it  effective  uniformly  for  all  groups 
covered  by  the  proposed  legislation- 
after  the  signing  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  UDALL.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  date  would  depend 
upon  when  the  legislation  ultimately  is 
passed. 

Mr.  UDALL.     Precisely. 

Mr    BOGGS.     I   thank   the   gentle- 


man. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Cor- 
BETT]  todicated  earlier  that  In  a  few 
minutes,  when  we  reach  the  end  of  de- 
bate on  this  bill,  he  will  offer  a  motion 
to  recommit  with  instructions. 

The  effect  of  the  adoption  of  the  mo- 
tion would  be  to  cut  the  congressional 
salaries  from  $32,500  to  $30,000;  to  cut 
the  salaries  for  Cabinet  members  from 
$35,000  to  $32,500;  and  to  make  cwn- 
parable  cuts  in  the  salaries  of  judges  and 
lesser  executive  officials  provided  for  to 
the  bill. 

I  Intend  to  oppose  and  to  vote  agatost 
the  motion  to  recommit,  and  I  hope  it 
will  not  carry.  I  take  these  5  or  6  mto- 
utes  to  discuss  the  reasons  why. 

If  the  bill  is  beaten,  if  the  legislation 
does  not  become  law,  at  least  it  Is  ob- 
vious to  this  Member  that  there  will  not 
be  any  salary  legislation  for  any  of  the 
Federal  employees  this  year.  For  too 
long  this  artificial  ceiling  of  $22,500  has 
been  a  lid  on  all  salary  levels  in  the  Fed- 
eral Establishment.  We  have  had  people 
banging  up  against  this  celltog,  and  a 
change  must  be  made  in  congressional 
salaries  or  we  cannot  adjust  the  Fed- 
eral compensation  structure  to  a  decent 

level. 

This  measure  now  to  cut  down  the 
raise  to  $7,500  from  $10,000  is  a  half 
measure.    I  do  not  think  it  accomplishes 
anything.    You  can  go  back  and  look  at 
the   Randall   Committee.     They   asked 
1,000   people  in   private   industry  what 
should  Members  of  Congress  be   paid. 
Most  of  the  answers  from  businessmen, 
who  know  you  have  to  pay  in  order  to 
get  brains  and  talent,  was  $50,000.    They 
said.  No,  we  cannot  go  that  high.    It  is 
unrealistic.   We  will  go  to  $35,000,  which 
is  a  figure  that  any  Congress  ought  to 
agree  to.    It  is  a  minimum  fair  compen- 
sation.   Then  we  got  into  committee  and 
some  were  afraid  that  we  would  get  into 
trouble  and  be  criticized,  so  we  cut  that 
down  to  $32,500.     I  think  today,  in  a 
misguided  attempt  to  defend  ourselves  in 
an  expression  of  the  kind  we  have  had 
here,  we  are  failing  to  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  this  body  and  we  are  going  to 
cut  it  down  a  little  bit  more,  to  $30,000. 
I  ask  those  of  you  who  are  for  this  bill 
and  those  of  you  who  believe  salaries 
should  be  adjusted,  three  questions:  Do 
you  think  you  will  get  one  less  snide  edi- 
torial with  respect  to  you  if  you  vote  for 
a  $7,500  increase  as  against  a  $10,000 
increase?    Do  you  think  you  will  get  one 
letter  less  of  protest  or  one  less  joke  will 


be  made   by   the  uninformed  and  the 
demagogs  that  you  will  run  Into  back 
home  because  it  was  only  a  $7,500  In- 
crease  instead   of   a   $10,000   increase? 
No;  it  will  not  make  a  bit  of  difference, 
and  I  believe  we  ought  to  face  up  to  it 
and  decide  whether  this  raise  is  justified 
or  is  not  justified.    If  it  is  justified— and 
I  think  it  is — we  ought  to  stand  by  it. 
I  hope  this  Congress  will  act  that  way. 
We  are  downgraded  all  the  time.    This 
is  the  most  important  legislative  body  to 
the  world  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and 
to  see  its  own  Members  timidly  and  fear- 
fully take  the  view  that  we  are  not  as 
important  as  the  school  superintendent 
to  some  city  or  the  chief  of  police  or  the 
city  manager  to  some  city,  I  think  is 
ridiculous. 

We  passed  a  bill  here  last  year  and 
there  were  only  five  who  voted  against 
it^-only   five.    We  raised  the   mUitary 
salaries  $1.2  billion.    There  was  a  deficit 
then  and  a  bigger  one.    We  did  not  hear 
arguments  then  about  it.    In  that  bill 
we  gave  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  a 
salary  of  $32,500,  $10,000  more  than  the 
great  chairman  of  the   Committee  on 
Armed  Services  Is  paid,  and  $6,000  or 
$7,000  more  than  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is   paid.    When  are  we  going  to 
stop  being  timid  and  afraid  and  let  the 
people  of  this  great  country  know  that 
Congress  is  Important  and  pay  a  salary 
to  them  that  recognizes  that  we  have 
year-long    responsibility    and    that    we 
represent  half  a  million  people  and  have 
demands  of  all  ktods  and  are  handling 
the   affairs  of  the  most  Important  and 
greatest  country  of  the  world?     We  still 
have  big  discrepancies  even  v/hen  we  get 
through  with  this  bUl,  because  we  will  be 
behind  State  governments  and  what  they 
pay  there.    We  will  still  be  far  behtod 
the  city  governments.    If  you  want  to 
vote  down  the  whole  Idea  of  fair  and  de- 
cent compensation  for  men  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  who  handle  billions  of 
dollars  In  the  executive  departments,  if 
you  want  to  vote  down  the  Idea  of  ade- 
quate compensation  for  key  executives 
to  the  Defense  Department  and  many 
other  agencies,  then  go  ahead  and  do  it, 
but  let  us  not  adopt  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit, which  is  a  half-way  measure  and 
which  simply    says,  well,  we  ought  to 
have  $10,000  raises;  we  ought  to  have 
large   raises   In   the   executive   depart- 
ments, but  fearfully   and  timidly,  be- 
cause we  are  afraid  to  explato  the  good 
features  of  this  bUl  and  the  necessity  for 
this  bill,  we  are   going  to   attempt  to' 
soften  some  of  the  criticism  by  cutting  it 
down  a  little  bit. 

One  more  thing  I  want  to  say  is  the 
history  of  the  Congress  is  that  salaries 
have  been  raised  only  once  about  every 
20  years.  It  has  been  9  years  since  the 
last  time.  If  we  pass  this  bill  today  and 
if  we  proceed  the  way  that  we  have  to 
the  past,  there  will  not  be  any  more  sal- 
ary raises  for  9,  10.  11.  12,  or  15  years. 
You  are  fixing  the  salary  for  this  Con- 
gress, if  you  pass  this  bill,  not  for  today 
but  for  next  year  and  the  year  after  that 
and  into  the  1970's.  I  think  this  ought 
to  be  taken  intd  account. 

I  am  amazed  at  the  people  of  the  press 
in  this  country.  The  editors  who  have 
studied  this  bill  and  the  men  who  come 
out  and  say  it  Is  necessary  and  good. 
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Here  wm  WlUUm  8.  White,  the  ?reat 
writer  who  covered  Congress  and  said 
that  the  pay  ralae  to  »35.000  which  we 
oroposed  was  not  an  adequate  raise     He 
said  It  ought  to  be  $50,000.    I  trust  that 
the  Members  will  decide  in  their  hearts 
and  in  their  minds  what  is  fair  and 
right  and  not  be  afraid  of  reelection  or 
something  of  that  kind.    In  1955  when 
a  similar  blU  passed  with  a  larger  per- 
centage of  Increase  there  was  not  a  defeat 
of  a  single  Incumbent,  based  on  the  con- 
clusions of  those  who  studied  the  matter, 
that  had  anything  substantial  to  do  with 
the  pay  raise  of  that  year. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  are  going  to  have  a  roUcall  vote  or 
not  That  is  up  to  the  Members,  we 
have  procedures  In  the  House,  honored 
procedures.  We  have  different  kinds  of 
votes.  Each  man  has  the  right  to  de- 
cide for  himself  what  kind  of  vote  he 

wants  on  this  bill.        

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from   Arizona   [Mr.  Udaixi 

has  expired.  t  -i-- 

Mr.  CORBETT.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  speak  out  of  order.  .,_.,„„ 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  CORBETT.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  sincerity  of  the 
gentleman  who  Just  preceded  me.     He 
has  worked  very  hard  on  this  bill  and 
very  courageously.    However.  If  we  look 
back  into  the  history  of  this  legislation 
from  the  beginning,  we  have  had  a  series 
of  adjustments  from  the  start  unUl  right 
now   and  I  would  remind  him  that  when 
we  eventually  brought  the  bill  from  the 
committee  we  reduced  It   considerably 
from  the  recommendaUons  either  of  the 
Randall  Commission  or  of  some  ofthe 
bUls  that  had  been  Introduced.    When 
we  got  to  the  floor,  we  came  here  under 
pretty  much  of  an  agreement. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  today  was  to 
pass  Chairman  Muhray's  amendment  to 
title  I.   which  cut  approximately   $123 
million  from  the  biU.    Now  I  am  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  tlUes  n.  m. 
and  IV  which  will  make  cuts,  not  half- 
way measures  as  the  gentleman  said,  but 
three-fourths.    My  amendment  will  sto- 
ply  limit  any  increase  in  titles  u.  ui. 
and  rv  to  $7,500.     I  submit  that  the 
differential  between  a  salary  of  $30,000. 
the  top  level  in  grade  18.  which  would 
be  $24  500.  would  leave  a  wide-open  dif- 
ference of  $5,500.  so  there  would  be  no 
compression  for  a  considerable  period  of 

I  suspect  that  some  of  the  force  behind 
the  $32  500  Idea  Is  because  congressional 
salaries  are  hard  to  raise  and  they  want 
to  keep  the  ceiling  imposed  on  congres- 
sional salaries  above  the  classified  top. 

So  Mr  Chairman.  I  am  advancing 
the  recommittal  moUon  in  all  sincerity 
and  in  good  faith.  I  feel  that  It  is  In 
line  with  just  what  we  have  been  do- 
ing in  committee,  and  what  we  have 
done  here  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today  We  will  have  trimmed  this 
amount  back  to  a  figure  that  Is  much 
more  justifiable. 
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Mr  Chairman.  I  might  say  In  closing 
that  If  we  pass  this  bill  'ith  the  re- 
committal moUon  in  it  I  predict  that 
that  same  bill  Is  apt  to  go  through  the 
other  body  without  amendment.  II  u 
does  the  job  will  be  wrapped  up. 

Mr  OLSEN  of  MonUna.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. wiU  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. _  ^  ..  ^ 
Mr  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Can  the 
gentleman  tell  me  what  would  be  the 
total  saving  that  he  calculates  under  his 
proposed  motion? 

Mr  CORBETT.  The  total  saving 
would  be  significant  only  in  this  regard. 
There  are  not  very  many  employees  in 
titles  n.  m.  and  IV.  and  in  fact,  the 
entire  pay  raise  for  CongrMS.  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  is  only  J5  4  million, 
so  you  cannot  save  a  great  deal.  But 
this  amendment  would  save  $3  mllUon. 
It  would  put  the  cost  of  this  bill  some- 
thing under  the  budgeted  fli:ure  of  $545 

million.  _^    .  ..  ^  .  . 

ConsequenUy.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  big 
reason  for  the  cut  is  as  someone  men- 
tioned earUer.  symboUc.  Instead  of 
having  a  $10  000  raise  for  judges  and 
members  of  the  executive  branch,  we 
would  have  an  Increase  of  $7,500. 

Mr  Chairman.  I.  of  course,  recom- 
mend my  motion  to  this  body  and  I  hope 
it  does  pass.  _ 

Mr  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

words 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]. 

If   the   parliamentary   situation   haa 
been  such  that  I  were  able  to  do  so  I 
would  have  offered  an  amendment  which 
would  have  made  the  effective  date  for 
the  congressional  pay  raises  for  both  the 
House  and  the  other  body  January  3  of 
next  year.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very 
interested  In  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
guardians  and  keepers  of  the  conscience 
of  the  Members  of  this  House  have  been 
telling  us  that  it  is  morally  mandatory 
that  anyone  who  votes  against  the  pay 
raise  reject  the  pay  raise  himself.    I  am 
surprised  that  there  is  not  an  equal  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  those  genUemen  oyer 
the  matter  of  giving  the  voters  and  the 
taxpayers  of  the  country  an  opportunity 
to  pass  their  judgment  on  those  who  do 
vote  either  for  or  against  the  bUl.  by 
making  the  effective  date  later. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  a  matter  of  amaze- 
ment to  me  that  this  should  be  the  case. 
Mr.  STAFFORD.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.    I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  even 
though  I  find  myself  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  that  exactly  occupied  by  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Michigan.  I  also  have  an 
amendment  which  I  would  have  offered 
which  would  have  made  UUe  n  effective 
with  the  beginning  of  the  next  Congr^. 
However,  the  parliamentary  situation  has 
also  excluded  me  from  offering  that 
amendment.  _.  .   » 

However.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  wiUi  Uie  remarks  made 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  JohaksbwI. 


Mr.  JOHANSEN.    I  thank  the  genUe- 

°^  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  this  final 
word     In  view  of  the  implication  that 
has  been  left  on  the  record  that  some- 
how those  who  vote  against  the  Increase 
ought  to  waive  the  increase.  I  suggest 
that  a  proposal  to  get  that  sort  of  issue 
into  the  next  political  campaign  or  Into 
any  campaign  comes  dangerously  close 
to  violating  Uie  spirit  if  not  Uie  letter  of 
Uie  Federal  Corrupt  PracUces  Act  which 
sUtes  in  effect  that  whoever  shall  offer 
any  benefit  provided  for  or  made  possible 
m  whole  or  in  part  by  an  act  of  Congress 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  violation. 

I  suggest  that  anyone  who  wants  to 
campaign  for  election  or  reelection  on 
Uie  basis  Uiat  he  did  not  take  the  pay 
and  wUl  not  take  the  pay  voted  by  the 
Congress  is  in  serious  jeopardy  with  re- 
spect to  that  law. 

Mr  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the   requisite  number 

of  words.  ,    ,  -v,^ 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Bolton  amendment.  I  feel  its  enactment 
should  make  this  bill  more  acceptable  to 
Members  from  California. 

It  happens  that  in  our  State,  as  in 
Ohio  and  certain  others,  the  law  pro- 
hibits an  increase  in  the  salary  of  an 
elecUve  official  during  the  term  of  office 
to  which  he  was  elected.  This  consUtu- 
tional  provision  in  California  applies  to 
the  pay  of  statewide  officials,  county 
supervisors,  elected  department  heads, 
and  other  local  officeholders. 

Admittedly,  no  such  restraint  exists  at 
the  naUonal  level.  But  to  apply  the 
same  principle  seems  to  me  a  matter  ol 
simple  ethics. 

Each  of  us.  In  filing  his  candidacy  for 
a  2-year  term,  knew  what  this  job  paid. 
Our  election  would  seem  to  constitute  a 
contract  with  Uie  voters— a  bargain  that 
we  have  no  opportunity  to  renegotiate 
until  the  next  election. 

This  amendment  makes  it  possible  for 
us  to  raise  Uie  pay  of  future  Con- 
gresses^not  the  one  in  which  we  were 
elected  to  serve.  It  Imposes  only  a  6- 
month  delay  in  implementing  the  change. 
The  amendment  is  logical,  and  it  is 
right.    I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words.  .  _♦  »K» 
Mr  Chairman.  I  shall  vote  against  the 
motion  to  recommit.  My  reasons  for  do- 
ing so  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of- 
fered earlier  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Kyl].  .„ 
Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.     I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  opposed  to  the  motion  to  recommit 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  CoRBrrrl.  I  do  not  intend 
to  vote  for  a  salary  increase  for  Members 
of  Congress  either  at  $10,000  or  $7,500 
per  annum.  A  vote  for  Uie  motion  ac- 
tually Is  a  vote  to  Increase  salaries  of 
congressmen  by  $7,500.  I  do  not  believe 
our  Nation  or  the  taxpayers  of  Uils 
country  can  afford  it. 

Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Chairman,  will   the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  op- 
posed to  any  Increase  in  the  congres- 
sional salaries  at  this  time  and  therefore 
will  vote  against  the  motion  to  recommit 
the  bill.  This  Is  an  attempt  to  Increase 
the  salaries  to  $7,500  Instead  of  the 
$10,000  as  provided  for  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carohna? 
TTiere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
this  debate  I  have  heard  over  and  over 
again  the  argument  that  our  salaries 
and  others  provided  for  in  this  bill 
should  be  increased  to  that  in  Industry. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  know  what  industry 
my  friends  and  colleagues  have  been 
talking  about. 

The  comparison  I  would  like  to  make 
is  with  those  in  industry  I  am  most  fa- 
miliar with.    The  great  majority  of  the 
employees  in  industry  in  my  own  con- 
gressional district  are  employed  in  the 
textile  Industry.     The  textile  industry 
has  been  having  a  difficult  time.    Many 
mills  have  closed  since  World  War  n 
and  thousands  of  jobs  have  been  lost 
because  of  foreign  imports  and  through 
automation.     Some  of    the  mills  have 
been  operating  on  part  time  and  on  the 
stretehout  system.    There  are  no  great 
profits   in   the   textile   industry   today. 
Theirs  is  the  struggle  to  exist  and  pro- 
vide jobs.  „  ,^   , 
Most    textile    wages    in    the    United 
States  average  less  than  $1.80  per  hour. 
When  we  start  talking  about  industry. 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  House,  these  are  the  people 
who  will  have  to  pay  for  an  increase  of 
$10,000  in  the  salary  of  each  Supreme 
Court  Justice  and  Members  of  Congress. 
The  money  of  industrial  workers  will  be 
withheld  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
this  salary  increase. 

Mr.  Chairman,  paid  vacations  of  my 
textile  workers  cannot  cwnpare  with  the 
vacations  of  those  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.   My  textile  workers  and  those 
in  other  Industries  generally  throughout 
the  country  get  1  week  of  paid  vacation 
annually  even  though  they  may  have 
worked  for   30  years.     Mr.  Chairman, 
those  in  the  Federal  Government  with 
15  years  of  service  get  26  working  days  of 
paid  vacation  in  addition  to   holidays. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  comparison 
we  should  use  during  this  debate    The 
same  could  be  said  for  our  farmers.    I 
know  farmers  who  get  no  vacations,  no 
holidays,  and  who  have  a  net  income  of 
virtually  zero  when  all  bills  are  paid  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
bill.  Let  us  have  an  open  roUcall  vote 
and  I  urge  the  House  to  defeat  this  bill. 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  amazed  at  some 
of  the  statements  made  by  the  last  two 
speakers  in  which  they  complained  about 
the  fact  they  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  an  amendment  which 
would  defer  the  effective  date  of  the  In- 
crease for  the  House  until  next  January. 


My  understanding  is  that  there  Is  such 
an  amendment  pending,  and  that  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  is  offered  as  a  substitute. 
If  the  amendment  which  is  now  pending, 
offered  by  the  genUeman  from  Ohio,  is 
adopted,  this  will  have  the  effect  of  de- 
ferring the  effective  date  of  the  increase 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  until 
January  of  1965. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  subscribe  to  the  views 
of  those  who  feel  that  when  we  set  our 
own  salaries  an  election  ought  to  In- 
tervene before  such  increase  becomes 
effective.  I  propose  to  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  His  amendment,  which  I 
have  checked  at  the  desk,  is  in  good 
form,  and  it  will  have  the  effect  of  defer- 
ring the  effective  date  of  the  salary  in- 
creases of  Members  of  the  House  until 
January  and  make  the  other  increases 
effective  after  passage  of  the  act. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.    I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Let  me  say  first  of 
all  that  if  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  I  will  vote  for  it. 
although  I  am  not  satisfied  that  it  applies 
simply  to  the  House.  It  ought  to  apply 
equally  to  the  Members  of  both  Houses. 
If  there  is  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  it, 
however,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  evi- 
dently the  parliamentary  situation  does 
not  permit  one  that  would  apply  to  both 
Houses,  I  will  vote  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FRASER  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  other  body  can  take 
care  of  Its  own  problems.  The  amend- 
ment as  now  framed  provides  an  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  defer  the  effective 
date  for  House  Members. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whether  or  not  the 
January  1965  date  is  adopted  as  the  ef- 
fective date  for  House  Members,  I  shall 
support  this  bill.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  this  bill  has  many  salary  adjust- 
ments In  it  of  importance  to  millions  of 
Federal  workers.  The  adjustments  In 
the  bill  for  Cabinet  officials  and  other 
members  of  the  executive  branch,  the  in- 
creases for  the  judiciary,  and  the  other 
provisions  in  the  bill  are  long  overdue. 
In  some  ways,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
congressional  salaries  are  also  Included 
In  this  bill,  for  these  seem  to  have  become 
the  center  of  controversy. 

For  myself,  the  proposal  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson],  to 
provide  a  more  modest  Increase  for  the 
Members  of  Congress  but  with  separate 
provision  for  travel  and  for  the  additional 
expense  of  maintaining  a  home  here  in 
Washington  more  closely  conformed  to 
the  problems  which  do  indeed  confront 
the  Members  of  this  House.  For  this  rea- 
son I  supported  the  Joelson  amendment. 
I  regret  that  the  amendment  did  not 
receive  more  support. 

Nevertheless,  our  Government  will  be 
made  more  effective  In  its  work  If  this 
bill  becomes  law  as  it  now  stands.  I  urge 
that  it  be  supported  by  everyone  inter- 
ested in  improving  the  quality  of  pubUc 
service  at  the  Federal  level. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  of  the  gentle- 


man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bolton ]. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Oliver  P.  Bol- 
ton) there  were — ayes  159,  noes  115. 

So    the    substitute    amendment    was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bolton]  as 
amended  by  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Udall]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  sis 
I  know,  there  is  only  one  matter  to  be 
disposed  of,  and  that  is  the  matter  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  and  I  dis- 
cussed, about  which  I  do  not  think  there 
will  be  any  arg\ament.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  debate  on  all  the  titles 
of  the  bill  and  on  the  bill  cease  in  15 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  the  substitute  amendment 
agreed  to  for  section  5  ends  the  debate 
on  the  bill,  unless  there  is  an  amendment 
that  has  been  agreed  be  offered  by  unan- 
imous consent. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin]  be 
allowed  to  return  to  tiUe  n  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offering  an  amendment. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  object, 
Mr.  Chairman. 


AMEKDMENT    OITEKEO    BT    MR.    ORimN 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clei*  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Orhtin: 
On  page  76,  between  lines  6  and  7,  InMrt  » 
new  title  V  as  follows : 

"TITLI     V rNDRPRNDRNT     BOARDS     AND 

COMMISSIONS 

"Sec.  501.  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions ol  section  303,  the  Hnnnal  rate  of  basic 
compensation  for  members  of  each  of  the 
following  regulatory  agencies  and  commis- 
sions shall  be  $1,000  per  year  less  than  the 
rate  of  basic  compensation  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided for  the  Chairman  of  each  such  agency 
or  commission.  The  agencies  and  commis- 
sions to  which  this  section  shall  apply  are 
the  following:  The  Board  of  Grovernors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  VS.  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Federal  Trade  Commission,  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  and  the  Secxuitles 
and  Exchange  Commission." 

And  redesignate  the  succeeding  title  and 
sections  accordingly. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
gentleman's  5  minutes  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  his  amendment  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  to  the 
bill  cease  in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  object,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  atten- 
tion has  previously  been  called  to  the 
language  on  page  45  of  the  bill,  lines  24 
and  25,  which  provides  that  the  President 
is  authorized  from  time  to  time  to  place 
numerous  offices  and  positions  in  vari- 
ous categories  or  levels  of  compensation. 
This  means  that  the  President,  whoever 
he  might  be,  at  any  time  could  raise 
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or  lower  the  salaries  of  members  of  ttie 
several  Independent  boards  and  com- 
mons whiS  have  been  created  by  U.e 
SSrew  to  perform  Judicial  functions^ 
Now  I  do  not  know  whether  it  la  a 
good  idea  to  allow  the  President  to  raise 
oMower  salaries  of  officials  in  the  various 
departments  of  his   administration.     I 

would  not  object.  P^H^l^'-^f/^Jfe'^'^ 
such  authority  might  be  aPPUedU)  those 
officers  in  the  various  departments  of 
SSve^ent  who  serve  at  the  pleasure 
^the  President.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  President  should  have  that 
Swer  with  respect  to  such  ^dependent 
ouasi-judicial  boards  and  commissions 
M  the  ICC  and  NLRB.  The  members 
of  such  boards  and  commissions  have 
been  appointed   for  fixed  terms:   their 

appointments  must  be  aPP^^f^l^  L^! 
Senate    and  they  are  expected  to  serve 
^dS^ndent  of  any  kind  of  influence  or 
suggestion  of  influence  or  pressure,    m 
the  past,  the  Congress  and  its  commit- 
tees have  been  Properly  concerned  abou^ 
certain  activities  which  might  tend  to 
influence  the  decisions  of  these  agenc  «. 
Whether    or    not    a    President    would 
actually  lower  salaries  of  members  of 
one  of  these  agencies  for  any  reason,  the 
very  fact  that  he  would  have  the  power 
under  this  bill  to  do  so.  could  operate 
to  influence  or  conceivably  influence  or 
affect  the  decisions  of  such  agencies.    I 
doubt  that  the  committee  gave  this  as- 
pect of  the  bill  very  serious  considera- 
Si   because    I    doubt    the    committee 
would  have  approved  this  Pro'^f^'^  " 
its  ramifications  had  been  debated 

Since  this  bill  Just  might  become  law^ 
even  though  1  cannot  support  it.  I  hope 
the  House  wUl  make  the  change  I  have 

^^S^UDALL.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
eentleman  yield?  ,  ., 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Arizona. 

Mr  UDALL.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
making  a  very  constructive  contribution 
to  the  bill,  although  I  regret  that  he 
does  not  intend  to  support  the  bill  be- 
cause  I  do  th  nk  it  is  a  good  bill.  But  I 
would  urge  the  House  to  approve  the 
amendment  that  has  been  offered  by  the 
genUeman  from  Michigan.  I  think  it 
Improves  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Qrittin]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Morris  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
never  a  very  pleasant  task  to  vote 
against  salary  increases  for  anyone  and 
I  think  it  is  most  unpleasant  to  be  in  a 
position  to  vote  against  a  salary  in- 
crease for  ones  own  compensation. 

I  happen  to  be  in  this  position.  I  do 
not  feel  that  H  R.  8986  will  accompUsh 
the  desired  and  stated  objective  which 
is  the  equalization  of  salaries  among 
Federal  Government  and  private  Indua- 
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tries.  The  legislation  will  only  r«ult  In 
an  increasing  rise  of  salaries  in  indus- 
trv  and  other  parts  of  our  economy. 
The  overall  result  will  be  an  Inflationary 
trend  In  our  Government. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  person  who  Is 
elected  to  serve  his  Government  witiiln 
an    elected   or   appointed   capacity    in- 
tended to  become  wealthy.    M  the  In- 
dividual did  tills.  I  tiiink  he  is  in  the 
wrong  business.    If  a  person  s  only  ob- 
jective in  life  Is  making   money,  they 
should  get  out  of  Government  service^ 
I  am  not  one  who  holds  to  Oie  theory 
that  we  will  be  unable  to  induce  compe- 
tent people  to  serve  in  tiie  Oojemment 
if  we  do  not  raise  salaries.    I  know  tiiat 
there  are  plenty  of  people  who  we  will- 
ing to  serve  as  Federal  Judges.  Cabinet 
officers.   sub-Cabinet   officers,   heads   of 
departments,  postal  positions  both  ad- 
ministrative and  otiierwlse.  at  tiie  pres- 
ent salary  level.    There   are  a^   any 
number  of  people  who  are  wUUng   to 
serve  as  Members  of  tiie  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  present  salary  level. 

Some  of  the  specific  provisions  of  the 
legislation  which  I  believe  are  Inappro- 
priate concern  some  of  the  employees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  For 
instance,  tiie  postinaster  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  under  this  proposed 
legislation,  would  receive  more  compen- 
sation tiian  any  other  postinaster  in  our 

Cabinet  officers  and  sub-Cabinet  offi- 
cers would  stiU  receive,  in  addition  to  the 
increased  salaries,  all  of  the  prj^nt 
emoluments  of  office,  including  private 
llmousip-es  with  chauffeurs  and.  in  some 
Instances,  airplanes.  j,  ,„^ 

Let  us  look  at  the  Federal  judiciary. 
Under  this  bUl.  a  Federal  Judge  aft«r 
10  years  of  service,  could  retire  for  tne 
rest  of  his  life  at  $32,500  a  year.  I  know 
of  no  vacancy  in  tiie  Federal  Judiciary 
today  which  is  not  filled  because  com- 
petent applicants  cannot  be  found  to 
fill  tiie  Job  at  the  present  salary.  I  do 
not  tiilnk  at  ttis  time  we  can  preach 
economy  In  government  and  raise  prac- 
tirallv  every  Federal  employees  salary, 
indudiS  Sir  own.  and  stlU  be  consist- 
ent  with  an  economy  program. 

Mr  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr     MOORE.     Mr.    Chairman.    H.R. 
8986  is  a  broad  base  legislative  act  to 
adjust  the  rates  of  basic  compensation 
for  certain  officers  and  employees  In  the 
Federal  Government.     It  includes  raises 
for  Uie  postal  employees,  for  classified 
employees,   raises   for  Members  of   the 
Congress,   members   of    the    Pres^fiit* 
Cabinet,  and  aU  members  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary.  ,  ^  , 

Mr  Chairman.  I  realize  completely 
the  necessity  for  considering  increases 
for  those  Federal  employees  in  the  postal 
service  and  those  who  are  classified  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government. 
Since  coming  to  the  Congress.  I  have  In- 
troduced legislation  to  provide  pay  raises 
for  these  employees  of  tiie  Federal  Gov - 
emment.    I  recognize  there  Is  merit  to 


this  bill  relative  to  the  need  for  Increas- 
ing the  salaries  of  tiiese  f JJPloyf^^^ 
order  for  me  to  support  this  bill  toaay, 
It  appears  that  I  must  also  vote  for  a 
salary  increase  for  myself  in  the  amount 
of  $10  000.  This.  Mr.  Chairman  J  can- 
not do.    This.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wUl  not 

Further,  it  Is  my  understanding  that  a 
motion  will  be  made  to  decrease  the 
amount  of  proposed  salary  Increase  for 
Members  of  Congress  to  $7,500.  I  want 
to  repeat.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  I  cannot 
do.     This.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  consideration  of  the 
severe  economic  difficulties  in  the  State 
of  West  Virginia.  I  cannot.  In  good  con- 
science, vote  to  increase  my  salary  for 
any  of  the  suggested  sums.  For.  in  botii 
instances,  tiiey  far  exceed  the  annual 
Income  of  tiie  majority  of  Uie  people  I 

'^^I'^hopeful.  Mr.  Chairman,  therefore, 
that  tiie  provisions  of  this  bill,  as  they 
affect  a  Member  of  tiie  Congress,  will  be 
deleted  in  order  tiiat  I  may  support  the 
legislation.  If  tills  is  not  done.  I  have 
no  alternative  but  to  oppose  it. 

Mr  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  asit 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.  .  ,„^.,„„ 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  tiie  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    BATES     Mr.  Chairman,  while  I 
support  95  percent  of  the  pay  bill  before 
us  today.  H.R.  8986.  and  believe  tiiat  tiie 
post  office  and  civil  service  employees 
are  entitled  to  the  increase  !!?i^^oiS 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice now  recommends.  I  do  have  decided 
reservations  about  tiie  salary  Increase 
proposed  for  Members  of  Congress. 

Although  Congress  has  not  had  an  in- 
crease in  pay  in  9  years,  and  a  ewe  can 
be  made  for  some  Increase  at  this  time 
I  believe  the  amount  recommendea  is 
inappropriate  and  Inconsistent  wiuh  our 
efforts  to  cut  expenses  in  the  Federal 
Government.  How  can  I  advocate  re- 
ductions In  other  areas  and  not  apply 
the  rule  to  myself? 

I  am   therefore,  opposed  to  tltie  n  in 
its  pre«nt  form  covering  congressiona^ 
pay     Some  economy  has  been  effected 
under  title  I.  however,  by  tiie  commlt- 
tees  action  in  reducing  the  amounte  of 
raises  originally  proposed  so  that  they 
now  come  witiiln  the  budget  recommen- 
Sations  for  tills  purpose.    Moreover,  the 
salary  scales  for  tiie  post  office  and  cMl 
service    employees    are.    in    this    btii. 
brought     into     line     with     the     com- 
p^blllty  provisions  of  tiie  legislation  we 
^ted    in    tiie    87tii    Congress.      This 
means  that  Federal  classified  employees 
will  be  receiving  pay  commensurate  with 
that  in  private  industry  for  equivalent 
duties  and  responsibilities. 

Accordingly,  I  have  today  voted  for 
every  amendment  which  would  lf»fn  the 
increase  for  Congressmen,  and  I  trusi 
that  the  motion  to  recommit  wiU  prevail, 
in  fact.  I  hope  tiie  reduction  incongres- 
slonal  pay  In  the  motion  to  recommit  is 
much  larger  than  has  been  suggested. 

When  the  bill  comes  up  for  final  pas- 
sage however,  because  I  believe  tiiat 
such  a  large  portion  of  It  is  fair  and  Just. 
I  intend  to  support  it. 


Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  BRooMnKLD]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  ^,     ^. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.     Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  In  opposition  to  H.R.  8986. 

At  a  time  when  Members  of  Congress 
should  be  setting  an  example  of  economy 
and  thrift,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  im- 
possible position  of  voting  on  a  bUl  which 
would  increase  our  salaries  by  $10,000  a 
year,  an  amount  larger  than  the  total 
income  of  most  f  amiUes  in  our  respective 
congressional  districts. 

On  the  basis  of  what  has  been  done — 
and  what  has  not  been  done— in  Con- 
gress In  the  past  year.  I  think  there  are 
a  great  many  people  In  this  Nation  who 
would  question  whether  Members  of 
Congress  are  worth  their  present  sal- 
aries, much  less  this  increase. 

All  of  us  are  aware.  I  am  sure,  that 
there  was  some  difficulty  in  a  number  of 
congressional  committees  in  holding 
hearings  and  conducting  committee  ses- 
sions last  year. 

It  seemed  that  when  Important  bills 
were  up  before  committees  for  consider- 
ation, efforts  to  find  enough  Members 
were  something  less  than  successful. 

I  Imagine  that  the  proponents  of  this 
bill  would  have  us  believe  that  the  high 
cost  of  living  kept  many  Members  from 
remaining  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  and 
that  they  were  forced  to  flee  to  Pans  and 
the  Caribbean  to  escape  the  temptations 
and  the  high  Uving  of  the  Washington 
area. 

I  believe  we  can  pardon  our  constit- 
uents if  they  look  not  too  kindly  on  such 
reasoning. 

The  fact  is  that  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide a  44-percent  pay  Increase  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  It  would  provide  this 
pay  increase  without  even  going  through 
the  formality  of  waiting  for  the  next 
congressional  session  to  take  effect. 

There  have  been  no  valid  arguments 
for  these  Increases — and  until  there 
are — they  should  not  be  granted. 

Mr.   BRUCE.    Mr.    Chairman.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwengel]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    SCHWENGEL.     Mr.    Chairman, 
this  administration  has  embarked  on  a 
great  austerity  program.    The  people  of 
this  country  have  been  bombarded  with 
propaganda  about  how  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive plans  to  cut  Government  spending. 
To  many  people  much  of  this  program 
seems  so  deceiving  and  fallacious     On 
February  25.  this  House  voted  to  cut  the 
taxes  of  this  country.    Because  it  assured 
a  further  increase  of  the  national  debt. 
I  could  not  in  good  conscience  support 
that  legislation.    Today  I  cannot  in  good 
conscience  support  this  pay  raise  bill  as 
reported.     Furthermore.    I    cannot    see 
how  the  Members  of  this  House,  who  Just 
recently  voted  for  a  tax  cut.  can  support 


legislation  that  will  Increase  the  deficit 
to  over  $12  billion. 

We  were  assured  when  the  tax  bill  was 
passed  that  an  effort  would  be  made  to 
hold  down  spending.  Yet  today  we  are 
faced  with  a  bill  that  would  add  over 
$600  mUlion  to  the  cost  of  the  Federal 
payroll  yearly. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  I  can  see  no 
justification  for  some  of  the  pay  raises 
in  this  bill.  Undoubtedly,  many  are  Jus- 
tifiable, especially  those  in  the  posUl 
salary  schedules  and  in  the  grades  of  the 
other  civil  service  classifications. 

There  may  even  be  some  Justification 
in  raising  the  salaries  of  higher  govern- 
mental officials,  including  Members  of 
Congress.  But.  in  view  of  the  other  ac- 
tion we  have  taken  in  this  Chamber  this 
year  in  failing  to  recognize  sound  fiscal 
policy,  I  cannot  see  how  we  can  have  the 
audacity  to  raise  our  own  pay. 

Before  we  can  fully  Justify  a  pay  raise 
for  ourselves,  we  must  become  fiscally  re- 
sponsible. It  is  inconceivable  that  one 
could  call  the  passage  of  this  bill  an  ex- 
ample of  fiscal  integrity. 

Often  before  in  this  House  I  have 
talked  about  the  dangers  of  Infiatlon. 
You  may  say,  What  part  does  infiatlon 
have  in  this  debate? 

Simply  this:  At  the  present  time  our 
economy  is  booming.    With  the  tax  cut 
even  more  money  will  be  flowing.     By 
passing  this  bill  we  will  not  only  be  put- 
ting   more    money    into    the    economy 
through  pay  raises,  but  we  will  be  in- 
creasing Government  spending  at  a  time 
when  Government  income  is  not  com- 
mensurate   to    expenditures.      This    is 
bound  to  create  a  dangerous  and  explo- 
sive situation.    To  say  this  is  a  poten- 
tial inflationary  situation  is  really  an 
understatement.      Passage    of   this   bill 
makes  an  already  dangerous  situation 
more  dangerous;  it  creates  even  greater 
problems.     Because   of   adverse   effects 
this  has  on  retired  employees  any  infla- 
tion is  a  cruel  tax.    Unless  expenditures 
of  this  Government  are  brought  in  line 
with  its  income,  we  will  continue  to  tax 
the  American  people  in  this  grossly  un- 
fair manner. 

We  should  work  harder  at  correcting 
existing  and  still  unchecked  loopholes  in 
the  tax  structure.  If  tax  reform  was 
truly  achieved,  many  of  the  problems 
with  which  we  are  now  faced  would  dis- 

I  am  especially  opposed  to  raising  the 
salaries  of  Members  of  Congress  at  this 
time.  Until  we  can  prove  that  we  are 
deserving  of  a  raise  we  should  not  con- 
sider this  action.  I  do  not  believe  our 
actions  have  justified  or  have  proved  our 
deserving  a  raise. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  Last  year 
we  were  in  session  the  entire  year  all  the 
way  through  December.  We  met  only 
186  days  for  119  roUcall  votes.  In  1982 
we  adjourned  in  mid-October,  the  13th 
tQ  be  exact.  Yet  that  year  we  met  for 
177  days  or  9  fewer  than  last  year  and 
incredibly  enough  we  took  124  roUcall 
votes,  5  more  than  last  year. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  clear  indication 
that  there  is  something  wrong  with  Con- 
gress. We  need  to  reform  ourselves,  have 
a  housecleaning  if  you  please  before  we 
should  pat  ourselves  on  the  back  with  a 
raise. 


We   must   become   a   more   effective, 
efficient  and  responsible  body  before  we 
can  become  deserving  of  any  new  mone- 
tary rewards.    How  can  a  Congress  that 
discriminates  against  its  minority  de- 
serve a  pay  raise?    We  In  the  minority 
have  brought  before  the  attention  of  this 
Congress  a  situation  that  demands  Imme- 
diate attention.    The  minority  in  this 
Congress  Is  entitled  to  adequate  profes- 
sional staff  assistance.     Yet  this  House 
has  failed  to  recognize  or  even  attempt 
to  deal  realistically  with  this  problem. 
I  say  that  this  Congress  must  first 
prove  to  the  people  of  this  country  that 
it  deserves  a  raise.    We  can  do  so  by 
acting  flscaUy  responsible  with  reforms 
In  both  spending  and  tax  structure.    We 
can  do  so  by  becoming  a  more  respon- 
sible, effective  and  efficient  body.    We 
can  do  so  by  adopting  the  necessary  re- 
forms that  would  make  us  that  kind  of 
a  body.    Until  and  unless  we  are  willing 
to  reform  our  tax  system  and  our  spend- 
ing habits  we  do  not  deserve  a  raise. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  has  been  considering  the  Federal 
Employees  Salary  Act,  a  bill  to  adjust 
the  rates  of  basic  compensation  of  offi- 
cers and  employees  in  the  Federal  serv- 
ice. This  measure  was  recommended  by 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee after  a  series  of  hearings  and  a 
number  of  executive  sessions. 

The  proposal  covers  four  distinct  cate- 
gories: 

Section  1  proposes  increases  for  i,- 
697.063  employees  of  the  classified,  pos- 
tal and  foreign  service,  together  with 
certain  Veterans'  Administration  and 
Agriculture  employees  at  a  total  cost  of 
$576  million. 

Section  2  urges  a  salary  boost  for  8.179 
legislative  employees,  including  House 
and  Senate  Members  of  Congress,  at  a 
cost  of  $11  million. 

Section  3  calls  for  increases  to  400 
Cabinet  and  sub-Cabinet  officers  of  the 
executive  branch  In  the  amount  of  $4 
million. 

Section  4  provides  for  increased  wages 
to  6,255  judicial  employees  and  Federal 
judges  at  an  annual  cost  of  $9,500,000. 
The  committee  bill,  collectively,  pro- 
vides 1,711,897  employees  of  the  Federal 
Establishment  with  pay  incresises  of  at 
least  $601  million.    From  my  past  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  cost  estimates 
on  Federal  legislative  proposals  prepared 
and  submitted  by  the  various  agencies. 
I  would  venture  to  guess  that  figure  is 
low.     Despite    any   cuts   made    In   the 
House  today,  the  cost  will  perhaps  ex- 
ceed that  amovmt  by  10  to  15  percent. 

In  my  opinion,  this  legislation  Is  ex- 
travagant in  all  categories;  it  contains 
many  inequities;  the  $10,000  boosts  have 
not  been  justified;  and  a  general  wage 
increase  does  not  appear  to  be  war- 
ranted at  this  time.  In  a  period  of  15 
months,  the  Congress  has  provided  Fed- 
eral employees  with  a  pay  increase  on 
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January  1.  1963.  another  one  on  January 
1  1984.  and  a  tax  cut  on  March  1.  1964— 
which  waa  primartly  designed  to  pro- 
vide more  take  home  pay  for  the  wage- 
earner.  Now.  another  Increase  has  been 
proposed  to  take  effect  upon  passage  of 

this  bill.  ,    - 

Before  we  have  another  spiral  of  wage 
Increases,  let  us  first  evaluate  what  ef- 
fect the  recent  tax  cut  will  have  upon 
the  economy.  Here  we  are  being  asked 
to  approve  legislation  for  pay  raises,  and 
no  employee  in  this  Nation  has  as  yet 
had  a  chance  to  feel  the  extra  dollar  In 
his  paycheck.  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  tax-cut  theory  is  going  to  work  and 
provide  the  economic  advantages  it  was 
principally  designed  to  provide. 

Above  aU.  however.  It  Is  fiscally  un- 
sound at  this  time  when  the  Federal  debt 
Is  so  high,  cutbacks  in  personnel  are 
being  demanded.  mUitary  bases  are 
closed  for  economy  reasons,  and  less  Fed- 
eral spending  is  being  advocated. 

I  fully  realize  that  there  are  InsUnces 
In  the  Federal  pay  system  that  rightly 
need  adjustment,  but  the  approach  used 
by  this  bill  to  correct  those  Injustices  i^— 
in  my  opinion— unconscionable. 

The  President  has  called  for  an  attack 
on  poverty  in  the  United  States— it  seems 
to  me  that  raising  Federal  salaries  over 
$600  million  annually  is  a  poor  wayoi 
solving  the  problem  in  our  midst.     The 
Chief  Executive  has  called  upon  business 
to  hold  its  price  line,  and  labor  its  wage 
line  until  a  better  balance  in  the  econ- 
omy can  be  achieved      Is  the  Ctovem- 
ment  operating  under  a  separate  set  of 
standards?     Are  we  different  than  those 
m  non-Government  activities?    The  ex- 
ecutive, legislative,  and  judicial  branches 
should  provide  an  example  and  not  lull 
the  country  into  another  round  of  infla- 
tionary prices,  wages,  and  living  costs. 
The  poor,  those  on  fixed  Incomes,  retire- 
ment and  veteran  pensions  are  the  ones 
who  would  suffer  most. 

The    U.S.    Government    consists    oi 
191  259  346  Americans.    Each  and  every 
one  of  us  tries  as  best  we  can  to  Uve 
within  our  means.     When   we   incur   a 
debtr— In  order  to  provide  the  necessities 
of  life— we  make  arrangements  from  our 
income  for  systematic  methods  of  repay- 
ment    So     should     our     Government. 
When    spending    is    increased,    revenue 
should  be  raised  to  balance  the  budget. 
Over  the  past  many  years,  thte  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  concern  of  responsible 
leaders— their    motive    appears    to    be 
spend  today  and  let  the  future  genera- 
tions worry  about  paying  It  b«:k.    Our 
children  and  grandchildren  will  have  to 
cope  with  their  own  problems  through 
life—why  should  we  recklessly  abandon 
our  responsibilities  and  obligations.    II 
this  pay  raise  is  so  necessary,  then  let 
the  proponents  also  recommend  a  way 

to  pay  for  it.  .        ^         » 

Who  are  the  principal  advocates  of 
th's  legislation?  I  hold  in  my  hand  the 
letters  and  telegrams  received  yesterday 
urging  my  support  and  approval  to  the 

pending  bill.  _.  ,^j       »» 

They  are  from  the  United  Federation 
of  Postal  Clerks.  NaUonal  Association  of 
Post  Office  Employees.  National  Assocla- 
Uon  of  Letter  Carriers.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Postmasters  of  the  United  States, 
Qovemment  Employees  Council.  AFL- 
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CIO.  American  FederaUon  of  Govern- 
ment Employees.  Pennsylvania  SUte  As- 
sociation of  Letter  Carriers,  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
the  American  Legion,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  the  American  Bar 
Association.  Pennsylvania  Bar  Assoc  a- 
tion.  and  the  Erie  County  Bar  Assocla- 

°£i  addition.  I  have  received  a  lengthy 
communication  from  the  National  Civil 
Service  League  releasing  sUtements 
from  the  following  business  and  indus- 
trial leaders  who  support  increased  com- 
pensaUon  for  Cabinet  ofUcers,  Members 
of  Congress,  and  Judges. 

They  are  Ralph  E.   Ablon.  chairman 
and  president.  Ogden  Corp.;   Winthrop 
W    Aldrich,  board  of  directors.  Rocke- 
feller   Center.    Inc.;    John    D     Blggers. 
chairman.   Finance   Committee   Llbbey, 
Owens  Ford  Glass  Co. ;  Roger  M.  Blough, 
chairman.    United    States    Steel    Corp.; 
Harold  Boeschenstein,  chairman,  Owens- 
Coming  Flberglas  Corp.;  Lucius  D.  Clay. 
senior    partner,    Lehman    Bros.;    John 
Cowles   president,  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and   Tribune;    Henry    Ford,    chairman. 
Ford  Motor  Co.;  Clarence  Francis,  indus- 
trialist;   G.    Keith   Punston.   president. 
New  York  Stock  Exchange;  C.  R.  Smith, 
president.  American  Airlines:  T.  S   Pe- 
tersen director.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia: and  Sidney  J.  Weinberg,  partner. 
Goldman.  Sachs  &  Co. 

Now    these    gentlemen    are    respected 
business  leaders  of  this  country,  but  I 
doubt  whether  any  one  would  advocate 
salary  boosts  In  their  respective  firms  If 
they  were  operating  In  the  red  as  our 
Government  has  been  doing.    I  am  sure 
that  any  ofDclal  In  their  organization 
who  supported  such  a  fiscal  policy  and 
huge  expenditures  would  be  immediately 
replaced.     Furthermore,  if  the  fiscal  af- 
fairs of  any  company  were  operated  as 
the  Federal  Government  handles  its  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures,  I  know  it  would 
not  exist  very  long.    How  then  can  re- 
sponsible people  of  this  NaUon  advocate 
that   the   Federal   Treasury   can   stand 
such  an  outlay,  continually  spend  the 
taxpayers  money  with  reckless  abandon, 
and  not  attempt  to  make  the  outgo  bal- 
ance the  income? 

So   I    say,   Mr.   Chairman,    Congress 
would  be  deplorably  dereUct  Ui  its  duty  to 
approve  this  massive  pay  raise  bill  to  give 
increased  salaries  to  its  Members.  Cab- 
inet, Judges,  high  Government  officials, 
bureaucrats,  and  every  Federal  employee 
The  Federal  budget  cannot  afford  this 
excessive  expenditure  regardless  of  the 
need  for,  or  the  desirability  of,  the  In- 
crease    Common  respect  should  demand 
that  the  top  bracket  groups  on  the  Fed- 
eral payroll  provide  leadership  in  mak- 
ing the  sacrifices  the  President  has  con- 
stanUy  asked  for.  and  the  people  are  de- 
manding    The  Congress  and  executive 
departments  should  strive  to  eliminate 
extravagance  and  diligently  seek  to  re- 
duce the  huge  naUonal  debt— thus  the 
resulUnt  sUblllzation  of  the  dollar  will 
lower  Uving  costs  to  the  advantage  of 
every  American. 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  it  Is  fair  to  the 
taxpayers  who  foot  the  bUls.  and  to 
future  generaUons  who  wUl  bear  the  bur- 
den to  add  to  this  staggering  naUonal 
debt. 


Mr  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Skubitz]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    SKUBITZ.     Mr.  Chairman,  It  is 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  how  the 
Members  of  this  body  can  vote  for  a 
Federal  pay  raise  bill  at  this  time.    Less 
than  1  month  ago  Congress  voted  to  re- 
duce  taxes   by   $115   blUlon.     I   voted 
against  this  bill,  because  I  have  always 
felt  that  If  taxes  are  cut.  there  should  be 
a  comparable  cut  in  spending.    Certainly, 
all  of  us  wUl  agree  that  taxes  are  too 
high,  but  the  cold  hard  fact  is  that  taxes 
are  high  because  spending  is  high.     At 
that  time  we  heard  a  lot  of  Ulk  about 
economy  and  reduced  spending,  but  the 
record  was  that  since  the  passage  of  the 
tax  cut  bUl.  every  appropriation  bill  ana 
authorlzaUon  measure  that  this  body  has 
acted  upon  has  exceeded  the  spending 
and  authorizations  which  were  provided 
In  fiscal  1964. 

It  is  amazing  that  the  President  has 
talked  of  economy,  frugaUty,  and  war  on 
poverty.  And  yet  where  does  the  ad- 
ministration propose  to  start  the  drive 
in  its  war  on  poverty?  By  recommend- 
ing a  pay  increase  which  will  cost  the 

taxpayers  $545  mUlion.  

I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  this  body 
to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  vari- 
ous Increases  which  have  been  provided. 
These  can  be  found  in  the  committee  re- 
port    The  fact  is  that  for  26  of  the  past 
33  years,  we  have  operated  on  a  deficit 
basis— always  adding  more  to  the  public 
debt.    Twenty-two  billion  dollars  in  the 
red  win  be  our  record  for  the  past  3  fis- 
cal years.    Does  any  Member  of  this  body 
think   the   administrative   officers   of   a 
corporation  would  recommend  Increases 
for  themselves  and  their  employees  on 
that  kind  of  a  record? 

Let  the  department  heads  and  the  bu- 
reau chiefs  spend  more  time  looking  for 
areas  to  save  money  and  less  time  dream- 
ing up  new  ways  to  spend  more  money. 
Let  the  Congress  face  up  to  Its  re- 
sponsibilities and  act  as  legislators  and 
not  as  a  Jury  to  pass  on  the  executive 
recommendations. 

Let  us  stop  delegating  our  powers,  and 
when  such  action  is  necessary  insist  that 
the  agencies  remain  the  servant  of  the 
Congress  and  not  of  the  executive 
branch.  Let  us  insist  that  spending  shall 
not  exceed  our  revenues. 

Do  these  things,  and  there  wiU  be  no 
objection  by  the  taxpayers  to  legislation 
of  this  nature. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Under  the  rule,  the 

Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  tiie  Speaker  having  re- 
sumed the  chair.  Mr.  Holif3ld,  Chair- 
man of   tiie   Committee   of   the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  Uie  Un  on,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee  having  had 
S^de? consideration  the  bill  <H.R.  8986- 
to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  compensa- 
tion of  certain  officers  and  employe**  in 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Rf»ol""o^ 
650.  he   reported   the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  question  Is  on  the  sonendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and   third  reading  of 

the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    EECOMMrr 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
bin  in  its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentieman 
qualifies. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  rise? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  Cannon's  Procedure  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  a  member  of  the 
committee  who  is  unqualifiedly  opposed 
to  the  bill  takes  precedence  over  a  mem- 
ber who  qualifies  his  opposition. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  under- 
stands that  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania is  opposed  to  the  bill  In  Its  pres- 
ent form. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  opposed  to  It  xm- 
quallfledly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Since  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  Is  opposed  to  the  bill 
In  Its  present  form,  the  Chair  rules  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  quali- 
fies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  CORBETT  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H  R.  8986  to  the  House  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  with  Instructions  to  re- 
port it  back  forthwith  with  the  following 
amendment*: 

Page  40.  line   8.  strike  out  "$32,600" 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "»30.000". 

Page  40.  line  9,   strike  out  "»30.500" 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "»28.000". 

Page  40.  line  14.  strike  out  "$29,500' 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  '$27 .500" 

Page  40.  line  21.  strike  out    '$28,000' 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$28,000  " 
Page  40.  line  23.  strike  out 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$24,000". 

Page  41.  line  8.  strike  out  "$32,500 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$30,000  ", 
Page  41.  line  10.  rtrlke  out 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$42,600". 

Page  41.  line  22.  strike  out    "$36,000  "  and 
ipsert  In  lieu  thereof  ■•$32,500". 

Page  42.  line  10.  strike  out    "$32,600  "  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "'$30,000  ". 

Page  43.   line  7.  strike  out  ■•$30,500'  and 

insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$28.5O0" 

Page  46.  line  14.  strike  out 

insert  In  lieu  thereof  ""$27,500" 

Page  46.  line  20.  strike  out 

Insert  In  lieu  thereof   "$26,600" 

Page  47.   line  2,  strike  out 

Inrert  In  lieu  thereof  ""$26,000  ". 

Page  47.  line  6,  strike  out  ""$46,000"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  '"$42.600". 

Page  74.  line   14.  strike  out    "$46,500"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$43,000". 

Page  74.  line  15.  strike  out  "$45,000"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$42,500". 

Page  74.  line  18.  strike  out  "$35,600"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$32,500  ". 


Page  74.  line  21,  strike  out  "$32,500"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ""$30,000  ". 

Page  74,  line  22,  strike  out  ""$33,000"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ""$30,500". 

Page  74.  line  26.  strike  out  "$35,500"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$32,600". 

Page  75.  line  4,  strike  out  "$36,500"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$32,500". 

Page  76.  line  7.  strike  out  "$32,600"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$30,000". 

Page  76.  line  13.  strike  out  "$29,500 "  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$27,500". 

Page  76,  line  14.  strike  out  "$28,000"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$26,500". 

Page  75,  line  20,  strike  out  "$28,000"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$26,000". 

Page  76.  line  3.  strike  out  "$32,600"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$30,000  ". 

Page  76,  line  6.  strike  out  "$35,600"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$32,600". 


Mr.  CORBETT  (Interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered as  read.  They  have  been  fully 
explained  and  debated. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  Is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  184,  nays  222.  not  voting  26, 
as  follows : 


and 
and 
and 


and 


"$26,500"  and 


and 


"$45,000"  and 


"$29,600"  and 
""$28,000"  and 
""$26,600"  and 


Addabbo 

Albert 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Auchlncloss 

Barrett 

Bates 

Becker 

BeU 

Bennett,  lllcb 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

BoUlng 

Bow 

Brooks 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Buckley 

Burke 

Burkbalter 

Burton,  Calif 

Byrne,  Pa. 

CahUl 

Cameron 

Carey 

CeUer 

Cohelan 

Cooley 

Corman 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Oa. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Donobue 

Downing 

Dulskl 

KdwardB 

Ellsworth 

Fallon 

Farbeteln 

Faacell 

Pelgban 

Plnnegan 

Flno 

FkMd 
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YEAS— 184 

Fogarty 

Praser 

Frellnghuysen 

Frtedel 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Gallagher 

Oarmatz 

Gary 

Olalmo 

Ollbert 

QUI 

Olenn 

Gonzalez 

Orabowskl 

Gray 

Gubeer 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Hal  pern 

H&nna 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Healey 

Hubert 

Hoffman 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

KeUy 

Keogb 

King,  N.T. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kunkel 

Lankford 

Leggett 

Lesinskl 

Llbonatl 

Long,  Md. 


McCulloch 

McDowell 

McFaU 

McMlUan 

Biacdonald 

Madden 

MaUUard 

Martin.  Mass. 

Matsiinaga" 

Michel 

Miller.  Calif. 

MlUlken 

Mlnlsb 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morrison 

Morse 

Moss 

Uulter 

Murphy,  m. 

Murray 

Nedzl 

NU 

O'Brien,  N.T. 

O'Hara,  HI. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

O'NelU 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Passman 
.  Patman 

Pepper 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Pool 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Reuse 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 


Rosenthal 

staggers 

TTUman 

Rostenkowskl 

Stephens 

Van  Pelt 

Roybal 

Stratton 

Vinson 

Ryan.  Mich. 

Sullivan 

Wallhauser 

Ryan,  N.T. 

Talcott 

Westland 

8t  Germain 

Thomas 

White 

St.  Onge 

Thompson.  La. 

WldnaU 

Slbal 

Thompson.  N.J.  "WllUs 

Sickles 

Thompson,  Tes  Wilson. 

Sisk 

ToU 

Charles  H. 

Slack 

Trimble 

Wright 

Smith,  Iowa 

Tupper 

Young 

Staebler 

Tuten 

Zablockl 

Stafford 

UdaU 
NATS— 222 

Abbltt 

Fuqua 

Olson,  Minn. 

Abele 

Oathlngs 

PeUy 

Abemethy 

Gibbons 

Perkins 

Adatr 

OoodeU 

Pickle 

Alger 

GoodUng 

PUcher 

Anderson 

Grant 

Pillion 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Orlffln 

Plmle 

Andrews. 

Gross 

Poage 

N.Dak. 

Grover 

Poff 

Arends 

Gumey 

Qule 

Ashbrook 

Hagan,  Oa. 

QuUlen 

Ashmore 

Haley 

Randall 

Ayres 

Hall 

Reld,  ni. 

Baldwin 

HaUeck 

Reld,  N.T. 

Baring 

Harris 

Relfel 

Barry 

Harrison 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Beckworth 

Harsha 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Beermann 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Rich 

Belcher 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Rlehlman 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Hechler 

Roberta,  Tex. 

Berry 

Hemphill 

Roblson 

Betts 

Henderson 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Boland 

Herlong 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Bolton, 

Hoeven 

Roudebush 

Frances  P. 

Horan 

Roush 

Bolton, 

Hosmer 

Rximsfeld 

OUver  P. 

Huddleeton 

St.  George 

Bonner 

Hull 

Baylor 

Bray 

Hutchinson 

Schadeberg 

Brock 

Ichord 

Schenck 

Bromwell 

Jarman 

SchneebeU 

Broomfleld 

Jensen 

Schwelker 

Brotzman 

Johansen 

Schwengel 

Brown,  Ohio 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Secrest 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Selden 

Bruce 

Jonas 

Senner 

Burleson 

Jones,  Ala. 

Short 

Burton,  Utah 

Jones,  Mo. 

Shrlver 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Keith 

Slkes 

Cannon 

KUbum 

SUer 

Casey 

Kllgore 

Skubltz 

Cederberg 

Knox 

Smith,  CaUf. 

Chamberlain 

Komegay 

Smith.  Va. 

CheU 

Kyi 

Snyder 

Chenoweth 

lAlrd 

Springer 

Clancy 

Steed 

Clark 

Langen 

Stlnson 

Clawson.  Del 

Latta 

Stubblefleld 

Cleveland 

Lennon 

Taft 

Corner 

Llndaay 

Taylor 

Colmer 

Lipscomb 

Teague,  Calif. 

Conte 

Uoyd 

Teague,  Tex. 

Corbett 

Long,  La. 

Thomson,  Wli. 

Cramer 

MnClory 

Tollefson 

CillpnInghMn 

McDade 

Tuck 

Ourtln 

Mclntlre 

Utt 

Curtis 

McLoskey 

VanDeerlln 

Dague 

MacGregor 

Vanlk 

Derounlan 

Mahon 

Waggonner 

Marsh 

Watson 

Devlne 

Martin.  Calif 

.     Watts 

Dole 

Martin,  Nebr 

Weaver 

Dom 

Matthews 

Weltner 

Dwyer 

May 

Whalley 

Bdmondaon 

MlUer,  N.T. 

Wharton 

Kverett 

Mills 

Whltener 

Evlns 

MlnshaU 

Whltten 

Flndley 

Montoya 

Wlckersham 

Moore 

Williams 

Flynt 

Morris 

Wilson.  Bob 

Ford 

Morton 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Moeher 

Wlnstead 

Forrester 

Natcher 

Wydler 

Fountain 

Norblad 

Wyman 

Fulton,  Tenn.     OTConakl 

Younger 

NOT  VOTING— 26 

Avery 

Dowdy 

Nelsen 

Bass 

Duncan 

O'Brien,  lU. 

Battm 

KlUott 

Patten 

Brademas 

Green,  Oreg. 

Powell 

Brown,  Calll 

Griffiths 

Rains 

Clausen, 

King,  Calif. 

Roberts.  AU. 

Don  H. 

Mathlas 

Scott 

Davis,  Tenn 

Meader 

Sheppard 

Denton 

Murphy .  N  .T .     Shipley 

So  the  bill  was  rejected. 

5148 

The   Clerk   announced   the   foUowing 

pairs: 

Onthlavote: 

Mr     Bradema.    for.    with    Mr.     Orlffltb. 

■^Jir'sing  or  Callfoml.  for.  with  Mr.  Shipley 

'**Sir"o'Brien  of  nilnoto  for.  with  Mr.  B»t- 

""J^'SJit   for.   with   Mr    Don  H.   Cl.u-n 

'^'"^nton  for.  with  Mr  DavU  of  Tenne.- 

■"mI?  Powell  for.  with  Mr.  Nel«n  »«»|f«^^ 

Mr    Murphy   of   New   York   for.   with   Mr. 
Meader  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr    Brown  of  California  with  Mr    Dowdy. 

Mr    Sheppard    with    Mr     RoberU   of    AU- 

Mrs  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr  Elliott. 

Mr  Patten  with  Ui  Duncan 

Mr    BECKER    and    Mr     08TERTA0 

changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea- 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 

as  above  recorded. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 
Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  In 
^der  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 

"^^^e  SPEAKER     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OP  MARCH  16 
Mr     BRUCE.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  irom 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BRUCE.     Mr   Speaker,  may  I  in- 
quire of  the  majority  leader  as  to  the 
program  for  the  rest  of  the  week  and  for 
next  week  as  weU? 

Bdr.  ALBERT.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRUCE.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 
Mr     ALBERT.    This    concludes    the 
H     leglalaUve  business  for  this  week,  and  I 
will  ask  unanimous  consent  to  go  over 
at   the   conclusion   of   announcing   the 

program.  ^  ,         .  , 

The  program  for  next  week  Is  aa  foi- 

lows  * 

Monday  Is  Consent  Calendar  day. 
There  Is  one  suspension,  H^R^  ^1^\S 
amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 

Tuesday,  the  Interior  Department  ap- 
propriations bill.  1965. 

Wednesday   and  the   balance  of  the 

HR  10300.  authorizing  construction 
for  the  military  departments  and  Reserve 
components;  and 

H  R  5828.  amending  the  Organic  Act 
of  the  NaUonal  Bureau  of  SUndards. 

This  announcement  Is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservaUon  that  conference  re- 
ports may  be  called  up  at  any  time,  and 
that  any  further  program  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM  STUDY . 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  ECONO- 
MIST CALLS  FOR  RULES  FOR  THE 
CONDUCT  OF  MONETARY  POL- 
ICY—TRUSTS CONGRESS  RATHER 
THAN  BANKERS 
Mr     PATMAN.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re°^f  Jf 

at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 

extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objecUon 

to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 

Texas? 
There  was  no  objection.  ._    „  . 

Mr  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Domestic  Finance  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
House  has  been  hearing  testimony  from 
Uie   NaUon's   most   outstanding   econo- 
mists on  Uie  Federal  Reserves  structure 
and  policies.    What  Uie  Federal  Reserve 
does  has  effects  on  employment,  prices, 
business  profits.  Interest  rates,  gross  na- 
tional product,  and  other  economic  vari- 
ables    It  la.  therefore,  of  uUnost  Impor- 
tance for  aU  of  us  to  be  as  Informed  as 
possible    about    Uie    Federal    Reserves 
structure  and  policies. 

On  Tuesday.   March   3.  Prof.  MUton 
Friedman,  the  Paul  Snowden  Russell  dis- 
tinguished service  professor  of  economics 
at  Uie  University  of  Chicago,  testified  be- 
fore the  subcommittee.    Professor  Fried- 
man has  made  paUi-breaklng  contribu- 
tions to  our  knowledge  of  the  NaUon  s 
money  system  and  Uie  effects  of  mone- 
tary policy  on  the  economy's  Perform- 
ance    His  work  has  commanded  the  at- 
tention of  all  economists,  and   though 
they  do  not  all  agree  with  everyUilng  he 
says.  Uiey  have  paid  all  of  it  attenUon. 
BoUi  before  and  after  Professor  Fried- 
man's appearance  before  the  subcommit- 
tee   other  witnesses  spent  considerable 
tlnie  commenUng  on  his  Ideas.   Professor 
Friedman   Is  known   as   a  fonservaUve 
economist.    I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  his 
ideas,  but  I   found  much  of  Professor 
Friedman's  testimony   to  be   eminently 
sensible  and  all  of  It  worth  careful  con- 
slderaUon.     Excerpts    from    his    state- 
ments and  remarks  follow 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY. 
MARCH  16 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  It  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 


Excnu^  F«>M  -SHOUU)  TH«.  B^.^f^I^' 

PBMOKNT    MOWrrA«T     AUTHOUTT,       BT    P»0- 

yanom  Pkikdmam 

Central  banker.  •  •  •  »«'«,^°<*f,^  '*" 
tach  great  Importance  to  itablllty  of  the  «- 
^n«  rate  •  •  *  and  prevention  of  Intta- 
Uon  They  have  therefore  tended  to  oppoee 
many  of  the  propoeals  for  extending  the  scope 
of  government.  ThU  coincidence  of  their 
vleS^  in  the.e  re«p«:t.  with  thoae  of  p«>ple 


like  myaelf .  who  regard  'f  "o'|yi^'^.f  \, 
ernment  a.  a  requisite  for  a  '"*  society  la 
the  source  of  much  of  the  sympathy  on  the 
Srt  of  this  group,  whom  I  "^^i'  ^>  i^*' 
Uherals.   for  the  notion  of  an  Independent 

"one'd^ef^  of  an  Independent  central  bank 
.  .  .  u  that  It  almoet  Inevitably  Involves 
dlsperwl  of  responsibility.  If  we  e"J^« 
the  monetary  system  In  term,  not  of  nom- 
inal institutional  organization  out  of  the  eco- 
nomic functions  performed,  we  And  that  the 
ceinral  bank  U  hardly  ever  tne  only  authority 
SthJ  Government  that  ha.  «"•""»>  °;°"V 
t*rv   DOwer.     •    •    •    In   practice,    therefore, 

even    1^    something    «"«1,  ".'^  .^".^^^P!"**'"' 
central  bank  Is  established  •   •   *  there  re- 
S?lnl  other  governmental  authomie..par^ 
tlcularly  the  fiscal  authority  collecting  taxes 
and  duberrtng  funds  and  managing  the  debt, 
which  Sk)  »^ve   a   good  deal  of  ^oneury 
lower    •    •   •  Our  present  division  of  respon- 
BlbUltv  for  debt  management   between  the 
"iJSe^^    Reserve   and   the  Trea.ury   I.   very 
Inefficient    •   •   •  In    the    P»»f  ^"^    y**^^,; 
have  read  through  the  annual  ^^ort.  °' ^* 
Federal   Reserve  System  from   19^3  U).  .^**f, 
seriatim     One  of  the  few  amusing  dividends 
Trom  that  ordeal  was  seeing  the  cyclical  pat- 
tern that  shows  up  in  the  potency  that  the 
authorities  attribute  to  "monetary  policy^  I^ 
years  when  things  are  going  weU.  the  „^ 
emphasize  that  monetary  policy  Is  an  exceed- 
Tgfy  %nt  weapon  and  that  the  favorable 
course   of   event.  Is  largely   a  result  of  the 
.kSlful  handling  of  this  delicate  Instrument 
by  the  monetary  authority     In  years  of  de- 
pL.lon.  on  the  other  hand,  the  "ports  «m- 
Dhaalze  that  monetary  policy  U  but  one  of 
ma"y"oors  of  economic  policy,  that  lU  power 
JJ  highly  limited,  and  that  It  was  only  the 

Ikimul  handling  of  '"'^^ '^iJtLEi'"'?!." 
were  available  that  averted  ^Iswter  This 
is  an  example  of  the  effect  of  the  dispersal 
of  ^.p^nslbiUty  •  •  •  no  one  assume,  or 
u  assigned  the  final  responsibility. 

SoS«  defect  of  the  conduct  of  monetary 
Dollcy  through  an  independent  central  bank 
K  hi7a  lood  deal  of  leeway  and  power 
rthe^tent'Twhlch  Poilcy  Is  thereby  made 
highly  dependent  on  personalities.  In  "tudy 
ina  the  hUtory  of  American  monetary  pol- 
cy  I  have^n  struck  by  the  extraordinary 
importance  of  accident,  of  I^nalUr 
.  •  •  A  similar  situation  prevails  today.  The 
action,  of  the  Reserve  System  depend  on 
whether  there  are  a  few  persons  In  the  Sys- 
tem who  exert  Intellectual  leadership. 

A  third  t«chnlcal  defect  Is  that  an  Inde- 
pendent central  bank  wlU  almost  tnevltably 
iTve  undue  emphaaU  to  the  point  of  view  of 
banker.  •   '    '  since  the  banking  community 
^  concerned  primarily  with  the  credit  mar- 
ket  central  banks  are  led  to  put  altogether 
too  much  emphasis  on  the  credit  •««*•  of 
their  policies  and  too  little  «nphMls  on  the 
monetary  effects  of  their  policies.       *       Th* 
three  defects  I   have    outlined  constitute  a 
Btrong  technical  argument  against  an  Inde- 
^dent  central  bank.     Combined  with  the 
^lltlcal  argument,  the  case  agalnrt  a  full y 
^dependent  central  bank  Is  strong  Indeed^ 
How  •    •   •  can  we   establish   a   monetary 
.y«tem  that  1.  .table,  free  from  »r««Pon»»ble 
governmental  tinkering,  and  IncaP*"!*  °f  J*, 
mg  u£ed   as   a  source  of  power  to  threaten 
economic  and   political   fre«d«n?     A 
DOMlblUty  is  to  try  to  achieve  a  government 
STaw  iStead  of  men  literally  by  legt-Uttng 
rule,  for   the   conduct  of   monetary  policy 
.   •   •  I  would  specify  that  the  Reserve  Sys- 
tem should   «se  to  It  that  the  total  stock 
of  money  so  defined  rises  month  by  month. 
2id  indled.  «,  far  as  PO«»lble.  day  by  day^ 
at  an  annual  rate  of  i  percent,  where  *  u 
some  number  between  8  and  6. 


that  U  free  from  day-to-day  pollUcal  pres- 
sures.    This  aim    Is  eminently  desirable. 

However,  a  truly  Independent  monetary 
authority  Is  most  unlikely  to  achieve  thU 
aim.  Experience  shows  that  independent 
monetary  authorities  have  Introduced  major 
element,  of  monetary  Instability,  and  analy- 
sis suggests  that  they  can  be  expected  to 
continue  to  do  so.  In  addlUon.  It  Is  most 
undesirable  politically  to  give  so  much  power 
to  individuals  not  subject  to  clOM  control 
by  the  electorate. 

The  Eurest  way  to  achieve  the  aim  of  a 
stable  monetary  structure  Is.  In  my  opinion, 
to  legislate  a  rule  specifying  the  behavior 
of  the  quantity  of  money.  The  rule  that 
I  favor  Is  one  which  specifies  that  the  quan- 
tity of  money  shall  grow  at  a  steady  rate 
from  week  to  week,  month  to  month,  and 
year  to  year. 

The  prohibition  of  Interest  payments  on 
demand  deposits,  enacted  In  the  Banking 
Acts  of  1933  [for  member  banks)  and  of 
1935  (for  other  Insured  banks  1  was  not  then 
dcElrable  and  Is  not  now.  It  Is  a  straight- 
forward example  of  governmental  price  fix- 
ing, of  a  governmentally  enforced  price 
cartel.  •  •  •  The  fixed  price  of  zero  serves 
no  public  purpoee  and  runs  directly  counter 
to  our  general  objective  of  foeterlng  free 
markets  and  free  enterprise.  •  •  *  The  pro- 
hlblt'on  should  be  repePled  at  once.  •  •  • 
Similarly,  the  powers  which  the  Reserve 
Board  and  the  PDIC  have  to  control  the 
rates  of  Interest  that  commercial  bank«  may 
pay  on  time  deposits  should  also  be  repealed. 
They  have  no  more  Justification  than  the 
prohibition  of  Interest  payments  on  demand 
deposits. 

Taken  all  together,  the  period  from  1957 
to  mld-1962  was  characterized  by  unduly 
wide  swings  In  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
money  stock  and  also  by  a  Eomewhat  lower 
average  rate  of  rise  In  the  money  stock  than 
In  earlier  postwar  years.  The  swings  In  the 
money  stock  contributed  to  the  too  fre- 
quent ups  and  downs  In  the  economy.  The 
low  rate  of  rise  In  the  money  stock  contrib- 
uted to  the  generally  high  level  of  un- 
employment, but  also,  on  the  favorable  side, 
to    relative    stability    In    wages    and    prices. 

•  •  •  Why  has  the  Reserve  System  been  so 
erratic?  Why  has  It  shifted  back  and  forth 
and  tended  to  go  too  far  In  each  direction? 

•  •  •  There  are.  I  believe,  two  main  reasons. 
The  first  Is  the  use  by  the  Reserve  System 
of  the  wrong  criterion  of  policy.  The  Re- 
serve System,  and  so  also  most  people  who 
discuss  monetary  policy,  tend  to  state  the 
objectives  of  policy  In  terms  of  what  are 
called  money  market  conditions. 

The  behavior  of  the  quantity  of  money 
should  b"!  the  primary  criterion  of  monetary 
policy.  The  second  reason  why  the  Reserve 
System  has  tended  to  go  too  far  in  Its  swings 
Is  because  of  the  t'me  It  takw  for  Its  ac- 
tions to  have  effects.  •  •  •  At  the  present 
moment,  for  example,  there  )s  already  built 
Into  the  economy  considerable  monetary 
steam.  If  the  R-serve  System  waits  until 
the  Infiatlonary  effects  of  Its  present  policies 
become  clearly  manifest  and  only  then  cur- 
tails the  rate  of  monetary  exnanslon.  It  will 
be  months  thereafter  or  perhaps  a  year  or 
more  before  the  Inflation  Is  stemmed.  In 
the  Interim.  It  will  understandably  be 
tempted  to  step  on  the  brake  too  hard. 


System  Is  subject  to  direct  political  control 
of  the  administration  and  of  the  Congress, 
that  the  present  prcudolndependence  1.  not 
a  real  Independence  and  Is,  as  In  the  past, 
likely  to  do  harm  rather  than  good." 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Representative 
HzNKT  RiTJSs,  of  Wl«:on.ln.  Professor  Fried- 
man said: And  I  may  say.  on  this 

score,  Mr.  Rross  •  •  •  as  between  •  •  • 
congressional  control  of  monetary  rupply 
and  central  bank  control  of  monetary  policy, 
I  would  personally  prefer  to  trurt  the  Ck)n- 
gress." 


Only  a  national  lottery,  Mr.  Speaker, 
can  tap  this  $100  blUlon  a  year  illicit 
business.  Only  a  naUonal  lottery  can 
produce  at  least  $10  blUlon  a  year  in  new 
revenue  for  our  treasury. 

Let  us  not  continue  to  compound  the 
errors  and  mistakes  we  made  with  pro- 
hibition. Let  us  regulate  and  control 
this  gambling  Industry  as  we  do  the  alco- 
holic business  so  that  our  Government, 
our  economy,  and  our  people  become  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  urge  to  gamble  and 
not  the  underworld. 


TESTiMOHT       OF      PaorxssoB      PalXDMAW 
ProponenU  of   an   Independent  monetary 
autt^ty  seek  a  stable  monetary  .tructure 


ExcxUTS  Prom  Answzr.  to  Qttistion. 

I  asked  the  question:  "Professor,  you 
stated  that  we  should  have  a  moderate, 
steady,  stable  policy  we  can  live  with  In- 
definitely. Can  you  have  that  kind  of  a 
policy  without  the  Federal  Reserve  System?" 

Mr.  FRiiDifAW.  Yes,  Indeed. 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Representative 
William  Wtonall.  of  New  Jersey.  Professor 
Friedman  said :  "•  •  •  And  I  would  Miy  that 
It  would  be  desirable  to  make  It  clear  and 
explicit    that    the    Board    and    the    Rewrve 


A  NATIONAL  LOTTERY 
Mr.  FINO.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  ^^     .. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  pro- 
hibition was  forced  on  the  American  peo- 
ple, the  only  ones  made  happy  were  the 
bootleggers,  racketeers,  and  gangsters 
because  It  provided  them  with  a  new  lu- 
crative source  of  revenue. 

It  did  not,  however,  stop  people  from 
drinking— It  merely  drove  normal,  hu- 
man desires  to  go  underground.  After 
spending  millions  of  the  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars In  trying  to  enforce  an  unenforceable 
law,  we  found  ourselves  caught  in  a  net 
of  terrorism,  gangsterism,  and  corrup- 
tion. 

It  was  only  the  sensible  repeal  of  pro- 
hibition, Mr.  Speaker,  that  finally  put  an 
end  to  that  bloody  era  and  started  to 
pump  billions  of  dollars  Into  our  economy 
and  our  treasury. 

Since  1935.  the  Federal  Government  has 
collected  about  $97  biUlon  In  revenue 
from  the  alcohol  Industry  and  the  In- 
dividual States  and  local  governments 
have  taken  in  almost  $35  billion.  In  ad- 
dlUon, this  industry  which  is  now  under 
Government  regulation  and  control,  has 
made  a  tremendous  contribution  to  our 
national  economy— employing  over  1.3 
million  people  with  earnings  of  $5.2  bil- 
lion. 

The  point  I  want  to  make,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  that  only  after  we  took  the  liquor 
business  out  of  the  hands  of  the  under- 
world were  we  able  to  restore  normalcy  in 
the  drinking  habits  of  our  citizens,  en- 
rich the  coffers  of  our  Government,  and 
contribute  to  our  national  economy. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  re- 
garding the  normal,  human  urge  to  gam- 
ble is  no  different.  Our  antigambllng 
laws  have  not  stopped  people  from  gam- 
bling but  have  permitted  this  activity  to 
grow  into  a  $100  billion  a  year  tax  free 
monopoly.  Because  of  our  sanctimoni- 
ous atUtude  about  gambling  we  have 
provided  organized  crime  with  a  tre- 
mendous soiuce  of  revenue. 

Prohibition,  Mr.  Speaker,  should  have 
taught  us  the  best  lesson— you  cannot 
legislate  people's  morals.  You  cannot 
quench  the  American  thirst  to  gamble 
with  prohibitive  laws. 

Just  as  repeal  of  prohibition  brought 
an  end  to  booUegging  and  new  revenue 
to  our  Government,  so  would  the  end  of 
hypocrisy  In  our  treatment  of  gambling 
cut  deeply  into  the  underworld's  revenue 
from  this  source. 


NEEDED:   A  FEDERAL  COMMISSION 
ON  AXrrOMATION 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Johnson  has  called  for  the 
creation  of  a  National  Commission  on 
Automation  and  Technological  Progress 
to  study  present  and  future  trends  of 
technologicial  change,  the  accompany- 
ing problems,  and  the  means  to  maxi- 
mize the  benefits  of  our  advancing  tech- 
nology. .  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  effects  on  society, 
on  the  lives  of  men,  and  on  the  future 
of  our  Nation,  automation  may  well  have 
as  much  Impact  as  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion itself  had  in  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  century.  I  believe  that  the  creation 
of  an  Automation  Commission  must  be 
given  the  highest  priority.  As  I  pointed 
out  last  September  when  I  introduced 
H.R.  8429  to  establish  a  Federal  Commis- 
sion on  Automation,  the  problems  ac- 
companying automation  are  growing 
larger  every  day.  We  must  act  now  If 
we  are  going  to  find  solutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the  proposals 
that  might  well  be  considered  by  a  Fed- 
eral Commission  on  Automation  are  most 
ably  discussed  in  an  article  by  Herbert  J. 
Gans  published  In  the  January-February 
1964  issue  of  the  Correspondent.  The 
art'cle.  entlUed  "Some  Proposals  for  Gov- 
ernment PoUcy  in  an  Automating 
Society,"  foUows: 
SoMX  Proposals  for  Government  Pouct  n» 

AN  AtTTOMATINO  SOCIETT 

(By  Herbert  J.  Oens) 

At  a  recent  conference  on  the  problem,  of 
the  low-Income  population,  one  of  the  par- 
ticipants propoMd  this  assignment:  What 
measures  for  coping  with  poverty  and  unem- 
ployment •roxild  the  administration  develop 
If  It  wanted  to,  or  had  to,  formulate  a  craah 
program  resembling  that  of  the  first  hundred 
days  of  the  Franklin  D.  RooMvelt  admlni.- 
tratlon?  ^ 

The  17  proposals  that  follow  rtem  from 
this  aMlgnment.  They  are  a  set  of  Indi- 
vidual and  often  unrelated  Ideas  and  rtiould 
not  be  considered  as  parts  of  an  Integrated 
program.  Partly  for  this  rearon,  I  take  lit- 
tie  cognizance  of  what  Is  already  being  done 
at  prc^x)sed,  for  example.  In  schemes  for  de- 
prewed  area  redevelopment,  occupational  re- 
training, public  works  programing,  the  revi- 
sion of  welfare  and  unemployment  benefit., 
the  education  of  non -middle -claw  chUdren. 
and  In  the  struggle  against  racial  discrimi- 
nation. Nevertheless,  few  of  the  proposals 
are  original. 
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some  of  the  propo«a.  are  sult^le  ^or  a 
crash     program;    others    are     longer     rarge 
^^^es     Moet  of  them  are.  however,  patch- 
worko^e.  that  a»ume  the  «ntinu^lon  of 
the  prewnt  economy  and  society.  »?<»  »«*J 
only  to  institute  needed  reforms.     Bven  so 
^ylre  probably  not  poUtlcaUy  feaslhle  at 
w^nt     My  assumption  U.  however,  that  In 
Ic^X-^l  I  think  such  a  crisis  may  be  on 
fh.  ^JaMew   poUUcal   allnements   develop 
Which   JulcWy  ?^eflne   political    feasibility. 
Se  lm?^rtant  criterion  U  whether  the  pro- 
ixials    are   workable   and    rational,    that   Is^ 
SSSer    they    achieve    the    Intended    ends 
without  unanticipated  consequence,  delete- 
rious to  these  ends.  

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  most  ol 
the  propo«ils  are  not  fully  thought  out  and 
S.  nTS^resent  meet  thU  criterion  _J- 
deed.  I  have  written  this  paper  In  the  hope 
that  they  wUl  be  subjected  to  critical  com- 
ments Mid  that  these  will  ultimately  pro- 
duce some  workable  schemes. 

I.    THI    PROPOSALS 

The  proposals  are  based  on  the  a«^mP- 
tlon  that  llTthe  coming  decades  autop«"°°- 
t^  use  of  computers,  and  other  technolog- 
S-^nomic  t^nds  will  lead  to  continuing 
taCTeases  in  productivity  and  concurrent 
SSSS  in  unemployment.  The  shrinkage 
onSTls  thus  b<lcomlng  a  major  problem 
in  American  society,  and  no  longer  a  prob- 
lem only  for  unskilled  workers. 

There  are  three  major  types  of  problems 
with  which  the  soclety-and  It*  ^"l^^^- 
muat  deal:    The   upgrading  and  -^^If ""8  °f 
workers    and    potential     workers    Into    the 
r»Sred  jobs,  m^udlng  not  only  blue  collar, 
but  io  white  collar  and  professions    ones^ 
that  wUl  be  available;  the  creation  of  more 
o^  rspecVally  for  unskilled  and  semiskilled 
woTkersVand  the  elimination  of  poverty    a 
;^blem  left  over  from  the  past^     Prowls 
Ito  4  deal  with  the  first;  5  to  15.  wlUi  Uie 
aecond;  and  16  to  17.  with  the  third. 
The  shift  to  skilled  jobs 
The  movement  of  workers  from  un«^">«» 
to  skilled  occupations  essential  to  the  econ- 
omy U  necessary  for  the  employment  of  those 
St  jobless,  and  to  fill  the  unfilled  Jobs  W»at 
even     now    exist    In    considerable    number 
5^L  alms  might  be  aided  by  the  following 
1    Incentives  To  Encourage  Entry  Into 

Unfilled  Jobs 
Recruitment  for  presentiy  unfilled  Jobs 
might  be  increased  by  the  P«»«"  ,.£""f^*:. 
tlon  of  individual  occupations  as  ^"""ff^ 
and  by  the  concurrent  development  of  pro- 
Krams  that  eliminate  the  causes  of  their 
K  unfilled.  Higher  salaries,  better  work- 
ing conditions,  and  the  like  »^ould  be  en- 
couraged within  these  occupations,  training 
pr^Jfms  and  financial  Incentives  for  new 
Recruits  ouUlde  them.     (See  also  3  and  4^ 

Among  the  unfilled  occupations  which 
neJr workers  most  urgenUy  are  the  service 
professions:  teaching,  social  "ork  public 
health,  medicine,  nursing.  P-yc^la^T. J>^t 
openings  cxJit  also  In  many  oUier  kinds  of 
work 
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2    The  Creation   of  Helping  Technicians  or 
Subprofesslonals 
Perhaps  even  more  important  than  addi- 
tional recruiunent  Into  the   service  Pro^e"- 
slons  would  be  the   creation  of  an  entirely 
new  occupational  stratum:  people  who  work 
in   these   professions   but  on   a     subprofes- 
^onal-  level.    The  needed  skills  could  prob- 
ably   be   taught    In    1-    or    a-year    program*, 
or  slightly  longer  ones  combining  apprentice- 
ship with  formal  Instruction.     Recruitment 
into    this    stratum    should    be    encouraged 
among  high  school  or  college  studenU  who 
do  not— or  do  not  yet— feel  themselves  ready 
for  professional  training,  and  among  adults 
who  want  to  change  occupations     By  calling 
them  technician*  or  subprofesslonals.  c^jpo- 
slUon  from  the  established  profeMlon*  would 


be  reduced,  and  new  currtculums  could  be  de- 
veloped which  would  avoid  some  of  the 
lengthy  Insti^ctlon  which  has  become  en- 
trenched In  these  professions. 

The  greatest  need  U  for  technician*  of 
working  and  lower  class  origin  who  could 
hrtp  the  low-income  population  attain  the 
social  and  cognitive  sklUs  /^q^l^*;.  to  be- 
come part  of  tiie  larger  society.  Others  are 
needed  m  almost  all  healtii.  welfare,  edu- 
cation, and  other  public  service  programs 
which  suffer  from  a  shortage  of  staff. 

Recruitment    Into   unfilled   Jobs   and    the 
creation    of   a   subprofeeslonal    sti-atum   are 
by  far  tiie  most  Important  proposals  made 
here        Both     can    be     Implemented     fairly 
quickly   and   easily  and  can  f^^dmany  new 
jobs  to   the  economy.     Indeed.  Prank  Rless- 
man   ha*  estimated    tiiat   as   "^ny   "  *i° 
6  million  helping  technicians  could  be  em- 
ployed in  tiie  next  decade      Moreover    both 
propo«ils  encourage  the  kind  of  work  that 
wUl  be  important  In  the  society  of  the  fu- 
ture   as  well  as  dignified  and  rewarding  for 
the  jobholder.     In  addition  these  proposal* 
could  reduce  the  workload  which  Is  rapidly 
becoming   an  overload  In  the  existing  pro- 
fessions,   tiiereby  halting   the    sti-atiflcatlon 
of  American  society  Into  an  overworked  pro- 
fessional   minority    and    an    underemployed 
majority,    a   trend   that  has   many   undesir- 
able social   and   political  consequences. 
3    Incentives  To  Encourage  CXxupatlonal 

Shifts 
Many   economic  and  social  obstacles  now 
prevent  people  from  making  career  or  even 
Job-type  changes  once   tiiey  are  adulU».  al- 
though   tills   applies   more    to    white    collar 
workers  than  blue  collar  ones.    Some  of  these 
obstacles  can  perhaps  be  overcome  by  a  grant 
program  which  would  allow  adults  to  leave 
the^labor  force  temporarily  wlUiout  loss  of 
income  so  a*  to  retrain   tiiemselv«  for  new 
lobs     A  grant,  modeled  on  the  OI  bill  and 
equivalent  to  a  going  salary  or  wage    could 
be    made    available    to    anyone    wanting    to 
undertake    ti-alning    for    an     -unfilled"    Job^ 
ThU  scheme  might  be  more  successful  than 
current  reti-alnlng  efforts,  because  It  would 
recruit  people  who  want  to  be  retrained  for 
an  occupation  of  their  own  choice. 

EllKlblUty  to  participate  In  this  grant  pro- 
gram could  aUo  be  available  to  adults  who 
left  school  in  adolescence,  and  want  to  com- 
plete their  high  school  and  college  education 
This     would     attract    dropouts     who     have 
realized  their  mistakes,  a*  well  as  people  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  their  Initial  career  choice 
and  would  like  to  get  more  education  for  an 
as   yet   unspecified   Job   change      Of   course, 
wherever   possible,   specific    Jobs    which    can 
serve  as  a  Urget  for  them  must  be  available. 
4    Incentives  for  earlier  entry  Into  the 
skilled  occupations 
Another    way    of    encouraging    people    to 
train  themselves  for  skilled  work— especially 
those  not  planning  to  go  to  college— would 
be  a  combined  apprentice-education  program 
which  starts  In  high  school  and  allows  stu- 
denU to  enter  an  occupation  of  their  choice 
while   still    In   school.     This    proposal,   sug- 
gested   bv    Arthur    Pearl,    might    appeal    to 
youngsters  who  are  unhappy  In  high  school, 
a*  well  a*  those  who  cannot  afford  to  go  to 
college  at  present     If  the  grantees  are  satis- 
fled  with   their  Job  choice,   the   apprentice- 
education     program     oould     be     continued 
through  college,  thus  allowing  them  to  ob- 
tain a  free  college  education   while  earning 
some    pay       Income    grants,    such    as    those 
suggested  in  No    3  above,  might  have  to  be 
added  as  students  marry. 

The  creation  of  new  Jobs 
The  second,  and  in  some  ways  the  most  im- 
portant problem  Is  to  create  new  Jobs,  espe- 
cially for  the  unskilled  and  semiskilled.  This 
is  extremely  difficult,  given  tiie  ti-ends  of  the 
economy,  and  the  norm  that  such  Jo»>s 
should  not  be  of  the  make-work  type.     Al- 


though some  proposals  for  tiie  creation  of 
new  Jobs  can  be  suggested,  equal  prtorUy 
ought  to  be  given  to  another  approach,  the 
reduction  of  worktlme  (either  In  hours  or 
weeks  or  months)  to  spread  existing  J<^ 
among  a  larger  number  of  workers  Al- 
though this  approach  has  so  far  been  rejected 
bv  the  admlnlsti-ation— and  Justifiably  bo 
because  It  will  hurt  America  In  international 
market  competition— It  U  likely  to  become 
more  necessary  in  the  years  to  come-f^° 
more  feasible  also,  as  foreign  wage  rates  begin 
to  resemble  American  ones 


6  Induatiy    Incentives   To    Develop    a 
Secondary   Work   Porce 

One  way  of  reducing  work  hours  would  be 
for  the  Government  to  subsidize  Industry  to 
adopt    a    stiindard    workweek    of    25    to    30 
hovirs— at    present    pay— and    to    eliminate 
overtime.     ThU   would   encourage  the  cre- 
ation of  a  secondary  work  force   which  would 
hold  the  same  Job  the  other  15  to  20  hours 
a  week.     ThU  force  might  hire  young  peo- 
nie— especially  In  connection  with  3  and  4 
above-^r  older   people  who  want  to  work 
fewer  hours.    Tax  reductions  and  Income  in- 
centives, such  a*  suggested  in  16  and  17  be- 
low might  be  necessary  to  encourage  people 
to  shift  to  the  secondary  work  force,   and 
similar  Incentives  must  be  available  to  Indus- 
try to  cope  with  added  production  costs. 

ThU   proposal   U   likely   to   become   more 
feasible  as  automation  progresses.    Since  au- 
tomated machinery  must  run  all  the  time, 
the  three  shift  work  force  now  found  only  in 
some   industries  U   Ukely   to   be   needed   in 
many  others,  and  secondary  or  even  tertiary 
work  forces  can  be  created. 
6.  Incentives   to  Workers   To   Reduce   Work 
Hours 
Another  approach,  suggested  by  Christo- 
pher Jencks.  would  be  to  encourage  people 
who  want   to  work   fewer  hours  to  do  so 
ThU  could  be  done  by  taxing  overtime  work, 
or  by  reducing  taxes  for  those  who  want  to 
work  fewer  hours— thvw  tying  taxation  to  the 
number  of  work  hours— or  by  giving  Income 
grants  to  reduce  the  differences  In  pay  be- 
tween full-time  and  less  than  full-time  work. 
ThU  scheme,  like  the  previous  one.  would. 
of     course,     encourage     moonlighting.       It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  moonlight- 
ing   U    possible    only    when    extra    Jobs    are 
easily    available,    and    then    primarily    be- 
cause wage,  are  too  low  to  permit  workers  a 
decent  standard  of  living  from  one  Job.    ThU 
can  be  resolved  only  by  raUlng  wages    More- 
over  moonlighting  could  be  dUcouraged  by 
taxing  second  Jobs  at  a  higher  rate  than  first 
ones     Plnally.  a  study  should  be  made  to  see 
whetiier  moonlighting  U  clearly  undesirable^ 
or    whether    It    does    not    also     create    Jobs 
that  would  otiierwUe  not  exUt.    Since  mowi- 
llKhtlng  Jobs  generally   require   fewer  than 
T^^  of  work  per  week,  they  might  be  the 
kinds    of    Jobs    suitable    for     tiie    secondary 
work  force  proposed  above. 

7  Elimination  of  InvolunUry  Worker.  Prom 
the  Labor  Porce 

Another  way  of  spreading  the  work  would 
be  to  make  It  profitable  for  ,P*ople  who  do 
not  really  want  to  work  to  leave  the  labor 
?orce.     TTils  would  include  older  peopl*  a°J 
mothers  who  work  for  Income  rather  than 
^bsatUf action.     In  a<»<»»tlon  to  permanen 
departures.    It    might    be    desirable    to    en 
courage     temporary     departures     from     the 
Ubor  force  fo^those  who  want  to  take  time 
off  t^  Sivel  or  to  loaf,  although  thU  U  not 
likely    to  create   permanent   n*''   1°^^     ^ 
Some   day    It    may    even    be    necessary    w 
dU^?age    anyone    other    tiian    tiie    bread- 

rrer  b>raS?g  t^^rrseTnd  aSSTA 

rw«"  ^dVurauTcareer.  ^-•f^^^'^ 
mscouraged.  but  tiiose  who  do  nf  "*"y 
w^^?m>rk  should  be  »^ept  out  of  tiie 
labor  market  as  much  as   pomlble. 


8.  Grant*   for   Currently   Unpaid   Volunteer 

Work 
One  way  of  dUcouraglng  women  from 
taking  Jobs  would  be  to  pay  them  for  volun- 
teer work.  Many  women — and  men — work 
hard  In  voluntary  organization*  and  derive 
the  same  satisfactions  as  others  do  from  a 
Job.  Indeed,  being  an  officer  in  an  Impor- 
tant local  voluntary  association  can  be  a  full- 
time  Job.  Paying  such  officers  from  Govern- 
ment funds  would  not  only  encourage  them 
to  stay  out  of  the  labor  market,  but  It  might 
also  attract  more  people  Into  community 
service,  especially  those  who  cannot  afford 
to  do  It  now. 

9.  The  Professlonallzatlon  of  All  Occupations 
In  the  future,  the  service  occupatloru  are 

Ukely  to  play  the  dominant  role  in  our  econ- 
omy. One  way  of  creating  more  Jobs  In 
them  U  to  speed  up  the  rationalization  and 
professlonallzatlon  of  these  occupations,  so 
that  work  In  personal  services,  repair  and 
maintenance,  and  even  domestic  service  be- 
comes more  attractive  and  rewarding.  ThU 
proposal,  suggested  by  Thomas  Gladwin, 
would  also  raise  the  level  of  service  In  the 
society.  Needless  to  say,  considerable 
changes  In  Job  definition  and  in  the  status 
relationship  between  worker  and  customer 
are  required. 

In  addition,  the  already  ongoing  profes- 
slonallzatlon of  other  occupations  should  be 
encouraged,  and  with  It.  the  extension  of 
the  temporal  fringe  benefits — or  Job  Inter- 
ruptions— available  especially  In  the  aca- 
demic world.  There  is  no  reason  why  even- 
tually, most  workers  should  not  be  able  to 
obtain  long  vacations,  sabbaticals,  travel 
grants,  periodic  return  to  school.  "vUlting" 
appointments  In  other  places,  and  the  like. 
ThU  would  not  only  enhance  the  Job,  but 
would  also  help  to  spread  the  work. 

10.  Export  of  Surplus  American   Conaumer 
Good* 


Private  enterprUe  and  the  Government 
could  cooperate  In  the  export — at  low  cost 
or  absolutely  free — of  some  of  our  surplus 
consumer  goods  to  the  developing  areas,  not 
only  to  raise  their  standard  of  living,  but 
also  to  build  up  the  demand  for  such  goods, 
and  thiis  to  create  new  Jobs  in  this  country. 

ThU  U  a  variant  of  Seymour  Melman's 
scheme  to  export  machine  tools,  and  David 
Rlesman's  "nylon  war,"  the  idea  of  Mndlng 
consumer  goods  to  Russia  to  reduce  cold 
war  tensions.  It  could  cover  yet  other  Items 
that  would  be  of  mutual  benefit.  EmphasU 
in  such  a  giveaway  should  be  on  those  goods 
not  already  produced — or  not  likely  to  be 
produced  In  the  near  future — In  the  develop- 
ing areas. 
11.   "Export"   of   American  Skilled  Workers 

Another  way  of  opening  up  Jobs  would  be 
to   encourage    workers   whoce    skills   are   In 
oversupply    here    to    work    overseas    In    the 
developing  areas  where  such  Ekllls  are  in  de- 
mand, either  on  the  Job,  or  for  training  the 
domestic  labor  force,  with  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment paying  their  salaries  or  making  up 
the   difference   between   American   and   for- 
eign  wage  scales.     ThU  scheme  may  falter 
because   of   the   reluctance   of   settled    blue 
collar  workers  to  leave  thU  country  or  even 
the  locality  where  they  grew  up,  but  It  might 
be   possible    to   encourage   young   blue  col- 
lar workers  to  spend  some  time  overseas  as 
part   of   their  apprenticeship,  perhaps   In   a 
kind  of  Peace  Corps  stressing  their  skills. 
Jobs  for  the  unskilled 
The  most  difficult  task  U  to  expand  Job 
opportunltie*  for  the   unskilled.     The  best 
solution  U  to  make  certain  that  as  many 
young    people    as    possible    are    trained    for 
marketable  job  skills  and  the  number  of  un- 
skilled worker.  U  reduced  to  a  bare  mini- 
mum by  the  next  generation.    Thus,  provid- 
ing Jobs  for  the  unskilled  should  be  a  tem- 
porary need,  and  if  bo,  some  policies  may  be 
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Justified  as  short-range  solutions  that  would 
not  be  desirable  on  a  permanent  basU.  e.g. 
(Proposal  13.) 

12.  Employer  Incentive,  for  the  Hiring  of 
the  Unemployed 
One  solution  would  be  to  discourage  pri- 
vate enterprise  from  resorting  to  those  types 
of  automation  which  sharply  reduce  Jobs, 
either  by  Incentives  to  hold  back  automation 
or  by  taxes  which  would  reduce  the  cost  ad- 
vantages of  automating.  Another  approach 
would  be  to  offer  tax  reductions  and  more 
direct  financial  Incentives  to  employers  to 
hire  those  who  suffer  most  from  unemploy- 
ment :  The  very  young  and  those  in  Ute  mid- 
dle age.  Such  incentives  would  have  to  be 
awarded  In  such  a  way  that  no  one  of  adult 
working  age  would  be  released  In  order  to 
hire  them,  and  that  new  Jobs  would  be  cre- 
ated as  a  result.  It  U  doubtful,  however, 
that  thU  could  create  any  significant  number 
of  Jobs. 

13.  Temporary  Adjustment  of  the  Minimum 
Wage  Law 
Another    method    for    creating    new    Jobs 
might  be  to  cut  back  the  legal  minimum 
wage  to,  fay,  75  cents  an  hour,  and  have  the 
difference  between  it  and  an  adequate  wage 
made  up  by  Federal  payments  to  the  affected 
wage  earners.     This  cutback  might  lead  to 
the    development    of    new    businesses,    and 
with  It  an  expansion  of  Job  opportunities  lor 
the  unskilled.    Since  euch  a  proposal  would 
In   effect   mean   a   Government   subsidy   for 
marginal    firms — where   working   conditions 
are  often  the  poorest — and  since  It  would  also 
Imply  a  regression  from  the  wage  leveU  for 
which  unions  have  fought  over  a  century, 
such  a  propKJsal  might  have  dangerous  con- 
sequences.   Therefore  It  would  need  careful 
study,  perhaps  through  some  pilot  experi- 
ments, in  OTder  to  see  whether  the  benefits 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  new  Jobs  would 
outweigh  the  social  and  political  costs.     If 
the  experiments  were  successful,  the  scheme 
could  be  tried  on  a  wider  scale.    The  dangers 
In  thU  proposal   might  be   ameliorated   by 
making  it  a  temporary  device;   that  is,  to 
permit  wage  reduction  only  until  the  new 
business  U  on  its  feet,  after  which  It  would 
be  required   to  pay  the   going  wage.     ThU 
scheme  would  be  useful  only  In  enterprises 
not    Ukely   to    be    automated    once    normal 
wages  were  paid. 

14.  Encouragement  of  New  Businesses  Using 
Unskilled  Labor 
A    more    positive    approach    to    the   same 
problem  would  be  to  encourage  the  forma- 
tion  of    new   businesses,   especially   In   the 
area  of  services,  by  a  low-cost  loan  and  loan- 
Insurance  scheme — the  latter  somewhat  like 
PHA— which  would  facilitate  the  starting  of 
the  business  and  eliminate  a  large  part  of 
the  risk.    Early  mortality  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  prevented,  but  the  costs  of  failure 
would  be  borne  In  part  by  the  Government. 
Market  studies  and  Imaginative  social  Inven- 
tion might  Indicate  a  number  of  feasible  new 
businesses    and    services,    especially    those 
which  supply  the  demand  created  by  Increas- 
ing   leisure    time    and    rising    taste    levels. 
For    example,    farmers     near    urban    areas 
might    transform    their   farms   Into   resorts 
providing  low-cost  vacations  for  city  dwell- 
ers.     Dormitories    where    people    can    leave 
their  children  for  an  evening,  car  rental  agen- 
cies which  rent  out  used  cars  at  low  cost,  and 
lawn  care  companies  might  be  profitable. 
16.  A  Blue-Collar  National  Service  Corps 
One  of  the  best  ways  of  employing  the  un- 
skilled Is  a  public  works  program.     In  addi- 
tion. It  might  be  desirable  to  set  up  a  Na- 
tional Service  Corps — somewhat  like  the  new 
CCC  sxiggested  by  Senator   HtrMPHRXY   and 
others — which  would  carry  out  those  addi- 
tional  public  works  and  municipal  service 
functions  that  are  too  cxpeiulve  or  of  too 
low  priority  to  be  financed  from  local  reve- 
nues or   a   Pederal   public  work*  program. 


This  corps  would  aUo  train  youngsters  in 
marketable   skiUs-    It   could   be   an  expan- 
sion of   the  proposal  by  the  Keimedy  ad- 
minUtration    for    a    corps    which    stresses 
mainly  white  collar  and  professional  skilU. 
Among  the  moet  important  project,  to  be 
carried  out  by  such  a  corps  would  be  the 
rehabilitation    of    preMrvable    substandard 
urban  housing  to  bring  It  up  to  a  livable 
level.    ThU  U  suggested  by  the  failure  of 
slvun  clearance  to  Improve  the  housing  con- 
ditions of  the  poor  and  by  the  possibility 
that  current  rehabilitation  programs,  to  be 
carried  out  by  subsidizing  private  enterprise, 
wUl  raise  renU  beyond  the  occupants'  abUlty 
to  pay.    If  rehabUltatlon  were  carried  out  by 
a  service  corps,  guided  by  skilled  workers, 
many  people  might  be  employed,  and  hoiiB- 
Ing  conditions  could  be  Improved  Immeas- 
urably.    Since  the  crucial  feature  of  reha- 
bilitation U  the  reduction  of  overcrowding 
within  slum  apartment*,  the  construction  of 
additional  low-cost  housing  for  those   dis- 
placed Is  also  necessary.    This  can  be  accom- 
plished by  Government  subsidies  to  either 
tenants  or  builders,  and  would  provide  more 
Jobs  for  the  buUdlng  Indiutry.     In  addition, 
the  corps  might  also  help  In  the  provUlon  of 
municipal  services  that  can  stand  improve- 
ment;   for  example,   maU   delivery,   garbage 
removal,    street   cleaning,   and   the  care   of 
open  recreational  space  and  public  buildings 

The  elimination  of  poverty 
Poverty  U,  of  course.  Intimately  related  to 
unemployment,  and  would  be  reduced  if  the 
previous  proposaU  were  carried  out.  In 
addition,  the  raUIng  of  substandard  Incomes 
could  be  accomplished  by  the  following: 

16.  The  Elimination  of  Income  Taxes  Among 
the  Low-Income  Population 

ThU  measure,  which  has  been  proposed 
many  times  in  recent  years,  should  be  tried 
out  to  determine  whether  it  would  sig- 
nificantly reduce  poverty  and  increase  pur- 
chasing power.  But,  by  Itself,  It  U  probably 
not  enough. 

17.  Direct  Income  Grants  to  the  Low-Income 
Population 

If  tax  abatement  U  Insufficient,  It  will  be 
necessary  to  resort  to  direct  granto,  based 
on  the  conception  that  everyone  U  entitied 
to   a   standard   minimum  income,   whether 
obtained  from  work  or  other  sources.    People 
who  are    earning  less  than  thU  minimum 
(perhaps  »4,000  for  an  urban  family,  some- 
what less  for  a  rural  one  and   for  people 
without  children)  should  be  eligible  for  Ped- 
eral grants — not  welfare  payments — awarded 
on    the    same    equalization    principles    now 
used    in    allocating    grant*    to    the    States. 
Costiy  as  such  a  scheme  would  be,  the  great 
spur  to  purchasing  power  that  would  result 
would  be  likely  to  reduce  the  net  cost  to 
the  Government.    There  U,  of  course,  a  dan- 
ger that  such  grants  would  discourage  some 
from  working,  but  experience  with  welfare 
payments  has  made  it  clear  that  most  peo- 
ple would  prefer  to  earn  their  income  from 
work.     When  the  day  comes  that  work   U 
no  longer  available  to  everyone,  an  Income 
grant— financed,  In  part,  from  the  profit  of 
automation— U  Ukely  to  be  considered  a  less 
visionary  or  irresponsible  scheme  than  today, 
and  I   can  vUualize  a  future  era  In  which 
all   members    of  society  will  be  eligible  for 
such  a  grant.     Since  every  radical  Idea  re- 
quires years  of  consideration  and  repetition 
m  order  for  It  to  become  acceptable,  serlotis 
discussion  of  thU  type  of  proposal  U  highly 
desirable  even  now. 


n.      THB       PROBLKM       Of      VHPVOOjmXa       THX 
PROPOSALS 

AU  Of  the  aforementioned  proposaU  stem 
from  the  assumption  that  normal  methods 
of  Job  formation,  either  In  private  enter- 
prUe or  in  Oovemment.  will  not  be  enough 
in  the  future,  and  that  new  approaches  have 
to  be  found.  Moreover,  these  approaches 
require  that  Job  formation  be  planned  with 
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^tK-r  than  oreaent  criteria,  and  that  eS- 
jSJcy^ont^d  co.t-prlce  ratio,  mu^t 
SSSmS.   be   superseded   by   ^<^'*1   '^-'J 

^STariid^ruM^^rc^rrlld'^^ 

Enr  oreSn.:n^r  1^,0^:^°^'  Se 
::onomy  a^d  In  the  planning  of  that  econ- 

°°since  the  Initial  and  wmetlmes  permanent 
cofu  of  creating  new  Jobs  wlU  require  con- 
^Swable  new  outlays  of  public  lunds.  new 
«  "C  of  such  fund,  must  be^°""^    -^' 
obvious  source  1.  a  diversion  °^  '«'?•  ^'^  2! 
money  now  .pent  for  mlMlles  and  lunar  ex 
pZ^lon      Aether  would  be   an    •automa- 
tion tax  ■•  so  that  a  proportion  of  Ind^^^y* 
ivmS^ln  production  coat.  -'OuKir^^  i^^r.^_ 
over  to   the  Government  to  pay  for  the  w- 
^lalaiSl  Gnomic  con«.quence.  of  automat- 
ing    Whether  or  not  the.e  rources  are  cu«- 
Sent  must  be  determined     If  they  are  not- 
'and  this  seems  moet  "^•^y-JJ*  "f;,°i;^ 
funds   would   have    to  come  from  »nc"*"f° 
n?ome  and   other  taxes   levied   against   the 
«n«al  public,  especially  since  many  of  the 
^^o21i.   ca'l   for    tax   reductions   for   some 

Middle    cla«    people   could    probably    pay 

more  uxes  than  they  "°\^°  ''"J^'^rt^ale 
InK  to  make  serious  cutbacks  In  their  P^'aie 

«|endltures,  but  this  -o"»<» '^"^^^ '"J^^  ^f^ 
to^Mln  their  awent.     One  drawback  Is  that 

^Vrlcana  believe  GTr^^'H^^'infrlnti  on 
almoat  always  wasteful  and  Infringes  on 
JhTrfre^lom  to  make  their  «-"  .penmng 
decisions  ThU  belief  can  only  be  alte^ 
by  demonstrating  to  peop.e  t^»^.  ^^'J  "J^ 
the  Government  service,  for  ''»^'<=»^.«»^«y  P*^ 
and  one  method  of  demonstration  U  to  ral^ 
I  oart  of  the  coat  of  Government  by  u«>r 
chSS.  rather  than  by  taxation.  ThU  would 
^nt[^  DeoDle  to  see  what  they  are  paying 
;Sr  Ltho^Sh  l^would  also  allow  them  not 
t^  ul.  .ervfce.  for  which  they  do  not  want 

new  climate  of  opinion  about  taxation^ 

Another  way  to  lighten  the  P»y^^°»°8lca 
burden  of  taxation  I.  to  reduce  the  multl 
Dllclty  of  t«e«.  and  find  a  way  to  collect  all 
;    them.  Federal.  State,  and  local,  in  a  lump 
sum  income  tax      Another  would  be  t^flnd 
a   way   of    levying   taxes    In   relation    to   ex- 
pendUures.  so'tha't  they  would  be  low jlurlng 
those    periods    of    the    llfecycle    when    home 
puTchaSes.    raising   children.   «tc    create   the 
greatest  pressure  on  the  family  budget^  and 
nigh  When  the«  prepares  abate^    But  what- 
evfr  the  method  of  increasing  taxes^  It  will 
reaulre  a  redistribution  of  income  from  the 
h?ve,  to  the  have-nots,  which  I.  U^^e^y  to  be 

-'I  II  r  rntb^uTorthriStrto'eTe:; 

;SlttlcIi?r:Ju«  onL?  political  inatltutlon.^ 
The  Federal  Government  ha.  »«/"»'**" 
quite  unresponsive  to  the  needs  of  the  low 
income    population,    and   has   not   felt   any 
rSS^^^ency  about  the  state  of  the  econo- 
mV      Cong/*-    l«    especially    Insensitive    to 
Se  problem.     One  reason  Is  that  unemploy- 
men?  Sect,  only  a  portion  of  the  country 
and   of   the   society.     Not  only   are   the   de- 
pressed areas  highly  concentrated  ge^aph- 
"cally.  but  as  Eric  Larrabee  and  David  Rles- 
man  have  pointed  out.  the  economy  l«  *  Jual 
one.  consisting  of  affluent  and  poor  s«:U>n. 
in  which  the  latter  are  powerle»     ^^^''K^*" 
renrewnU  primarily  the  affluent  sector,  ana 
he^ndl  Which  finance  election  campa^ns 
come  almost  entirely  from  a  very  «"*!>  P«^ 
tlon  of  that  sector.     This  Imbalance   might 
be  ameliorated   If   political   campaigns   were 
financed  from  taxes,  rather  than  by  contribu- 
tion,  for  this  would  increaw  the  dependence 
of  senators  and  Representatives  on  a  larger 
number  of  voters      Even  so.  It  l»  ^ot  likely 
to  produce  a  Legislature  that  will  be  favor- 
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able  to  any  scheme  involving  l^J^^f «  "^'^J. 
trlbutlon  or  large-scale  change  In  the  econ 

"""ie  real  difficulty  U  that  the  People  In 
the  a»c  sector  of  the  economy  are  neither 
STmSTus  enough,  nor  unlfiej  In  a^a^ 
•v^n  self-lntereet— nor  effective  in  maains 
"Zl  n*;^  5^lt.  They  vote  »•-  °;«"  ^'^ 
Shers.  but  even  when  they  '°te^^he  r  bai 
lota  carry  little  weight  because  they  live  in 
nonSrJclUe.  or  Southern  State,  with  one^ 
oartv     Dolltlcal    machine.,    or    in    district. 

7S^'^\\  have  half.     PoliUcal  action  by  the 
^r  Tnd  unemployed.  *- thl«  In  the^°;^  ° 
nicketlnK     protest    marches,    political    orga 
KJi^  union,  of  the  Joble«.  or  all  of  thew. 
win  also  be  neceswry. 

Even  so.  no  major  change,  in  the  econ- 
omV  nor  In  Government  Intervention  In  the 
°ec7nomy.    will     p^bably    take    Pl-    "ntll 

SStlTCtTraUorri?.   -?rl\ks   o'  ^, 
Vobles.   with   more   of   the   now   stably   em- 

M^riKiver    when  the  corporate  giants  begin 

Hr^^^rrthaf^ea'-dTclIn^i-^^ 
pr  Lte'^dul'try  will  al«>  demand  Oov^rn- 
Lent  intervention  In  "je  econoniy  Sijace  Jy 
then  the  economic  crisis  will  »»ave  aireaay 
r.«uited  in  a  high  toll  In  human  misery.  It 
wou  rbe  deslrame  If  Oovemment  Interven 
Uon    could   come    early   enough    to    prevent 

^^  m.    WOaX  AND  SOCIAL  WOmTH 

'^^•'^    lLtre<SS:mr-"c«ie"i.T- 
^,^SS;tl'i.rco=Le  amount  of  unem- 

ET."n^^co^nrurmr orit^ll  .SeJtTn 

™rwrrir-".a^-rtr"'^^^ 

of  sJSr'lng  m  order  to  maintain  the  exlst- 
ln«  socioeconomic  arrangemencs 

WhUe^e  negative  economic  consequence, 
^n  pefhap.^^  handled  through  income 
^antTu^ere  are  al«.  «>clal  and  psychological 
™  that  cannot  be  dealt  with  a.  easily. 
Taruc'vS^rly  the  ?i-  of  social  usefulne-  that 
accompanies  unemploTrment.  .„Hitional 

ThU  conwquence  »tems  from  a  traditional 
A.m*rlcan— and  Western— culture  patiern^ 
^  mtn  acquire,  hi.  socUl  '^^^'^f.^S 
mu-h  Of  hU  Mlf-re.pect  and  *8o-»tr«ngth 
5«^  h  1.  lob  If  that  Job  U  not  available. 
'JSspr^i  an<^le  reaultlng  'rom  usel«.- 
Tess  IS  likely  to  follow,  and  ways  ^""^6"- 
?or"  be  found  to  enable  people  to  be-and 
l2!-«>clally  useful.  In  other,  nonwork  ac- 

"  Now  It  U  true  that  for  many  people,  ea- 
oeclaTly  blue-collar  workers,  the  Job  ha.  never 
J^ovldJd  much  satisfaction,  being  PrlmarUy 
S  wurce  of  income  to  finance  the  »e^^  for 
Satisfaction  eli«where     But  even  P*ople  wh^ 

do  not  Identify  with  ti^f^  \°'fj,?!'/^b\  " 
If  thev  do  not  have  a  Job.  a  feeling  wnicn 

affSu  thSlr  role  in  the  t^^y-""'''']*  "^ 
craOl^v  in  the  marital  dlfflcultle.  of  N^ 
m^^'who  have  suffered  -o  >^«  '^^e 
blllty  of  employment-and  theU  "'tiw  ^^ 
Eventually.  Joblessnew  can  lead  to  deapair. 
ty^tftl  aoathv    and  mental  lllneaa. 

(^it^JTa    of    «H:lal    worth    will    of    cour^ 
change  somewhat  a.  employment  opportuni- 


ty decreawa.  but  they  will  Probably  fotkMp 
nace  with  the  latter.    Even  the  great  deprc.- 
K  did  not  do  away  with  the  ^tt'tude  tba 
unemp'.oyment  U  a  personal  falling.    ConM 
Suently.    It   becomes    necessary   to   dl«»ver 
S  'instltuUon..  old  o'  ^ew    ^n  enabU 
people  to  feel  «>clai:y  worthy  '^en  Uiey^ 
lobles.   or  only   employed   part   time.     The 
delrtaJIet  Is  a  «>^lety  In  which   nonwork 
fnltltmior.  are  more  ^-Portant  than  wo^^ 
and  in  which  the  departure  from  the  la^r 
market    is    anUclpated    rather    than    feared^ 
?^U  tdeal  has  b^n  proposed  In  m^ny  ut^ 
pla..  past  and  present,  but  so  ^ar  It  h"JJ*S 
mainly  a  dream  of  overworked  IntellectuaOs 
which   ha.  not  bsen  shared   by   the  r„t^f 
K)clety.     Now  the  dream  may  have  to  be 

"^•pr^'ilt'the  problem  U  conceived  l^gely 
as  the  availability  of  extra  spare  time  which 
must  s^ehow  be  filled  with  »•!«"«  Ji^^^' 
Uy-the  so-called  threat  of  leisure.     AiMi  r»- 
.ult  education  for  leUure  U  being  advocated 
aaain    a.   It   was   during    the   deprewlon.     I 
aS  skejtlcal  that  thU  U  a  ao^utlon      For  one 
t^ng.  most  people,  especially  In  the  middle 
class    do  not  lack  leisure  Ideas,  but  rather 
!aSf  the  time  and  money  with  which  to  carry 
them  out.  and  of  cour«.  the  ability  to  depart 
from   the   labor  force      Moreover,  a  coruld- 
erable  amount  of  leUure  training  U  already 
being  offered  a.  part  of  the  college  experience. 
2u!re  training  for  the  noncollege  popula^ 
tlon  may  help  some  people.  «»P«<^l»"y  ^'^^.'^ 
the  mo.t  poorly  educated,  although  studiea 
of    the    low^ncome    population    suggest    no 
dearth  of  leUure  time  activities  at  prewnt^ 
at  least  among  people  who  can  P"fBue  so- 
ciability with  relatives,  friends,  and  nelgh- 

"^But  the  main  drawback  of  «»"catlon  fw 
leUure  U  that  it  faiU  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  real  problem.     As  depression  era  studies 
Show   peo'^pTe  become  less  Interested  in  leUuP. 
IctlTitle.  when  unemployed,  becauw  Job  lo-s 
Seprlve.  them  of  wclal  and  perK>nal  worthy 
flfsurr  activity    U    no    .ubatltute    because 
much  or"   I.  Jy  definition  socially  vuels-. 
I  have  not  so  far  seen  any  feasible  wlution. 
to  the  problem      The  professlonallzatlon  of 
i^b.    the  interruption  of  work  by  long  vaca- 
tion, and  MbbatlcaU.  and  the  "PP-adlng  of 
reXd.  for  community  service  (see  eight  and 
nlM  above)   wiU  help  a  little.     So  would  a 
cincer^  attack  on  the  rejection  of  leUure. 
esoecially  of  "nonconstructive"  leisure  acUv- 
uT^Ull  embedded  in  the  Puritan  ethic,  and 
a  recognition  of  the  virtues  of  -Pontaneou. 
L>^alXg  and  loafing  that  still  exUt.  In  the 
culture,  of   the   lower,  working,   and  lower 
midSlTcla-e..     SUll.  these  proposaU  are  not 

*°S?ial  planning  and  wclal  research  mu.t 
begin  to  find  ways  of  revising  the  Instltu- 
Uonal  arrangements  and  beliefs  that  provide 
social  and   personal   worth      Such   planning 
Sght  begin  with  the  study  of  societies  and 
groups  in  which  worth  U  not  'neas^'ed  by 
work  including  the  leUure  classes  of  the  pa.t 
in  Western  KKlety.  adole«:enU.  Bohemians, 
hoboe.,  and  .kid  rower,  of  our  own   »nd  e^ 
peclally  those  prelnduatrtal  and  prellterate 
societies  which  cherish  no  concept,  of  wort 
and    lob      Not    that   such    findings    can    oe 
easily   transferred  to  the  modern  »  tuatlon^ 
The    three    Institutions   which   In   the   past 
have  been  most  effective  in  Instilling  belong- 
ingneas-the  small  community,  the  tribe,  and 
the  extended  family-play  a  minor  role  Ina 
large  urban -Industrial  society,  wh"*  boboe. 
and  BDhemlan.  have  been  despised  for  their 
deviant  way..     The  only  hopeful  feature  of 
this  problem  U  that  there  U  .till  some  time- 
perhaps  a  generation  or  so— to  find  a  wlu- 
tlon. 


A   NEW    SOLUTION   FOR   GASOLINE 
PRICE  WARS 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     Mr  Speaker  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  petition. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
marketing  sector  of  the  petroleum  indus- 
try has  long  been  one  of  the  most  trou- 
bled areas  of  our  Nation's  economy. 
Recently,  the  situation  has  deteriorated 
even  further. 

Price  wars  are  widespread  and  per- 
sistent. Independent  businessmen  are 
being  destroyed  at  an  increasing  rate. 
Consvimers  in  some  areas  pay  over  twice 
as  much  for  gasoline  as  is  paid  by  cus- 
tomers in  areas  undergoing  price  wars. 
Thus,  some  consumers  are  involuntarily 
subsidizing  their  fellow  motorists. 

Economic  concentration  continues  to 
increase  with  a  correlative  decline  in  the 
independent  sector  of  the  Industry.  The 
Justice  Department  estimates  that  18  in- 
tegrated companies  control  just  under 
one-half  of  the  Nations  petroleum  pro- 
duction. It  has  also  been  estimated  that, 
during  the  past  12  years— a  time  when 
our  population  and  number  of  automo- 
biles owned  has  Increased  sharply — the 
capacity  of  independent  refiners  has  de- 
creased by  40  percent.     During  the  past 

24  years,  the  number  of  independent  re- 
finers has  decreased  by  66  percent. 

Jobbers  of  petroleum  products  have 
also  undergone  considerable  d  fiBculty. 
Price  wars  have  made  it  difficult  for 
many  of  them  to  survive.    Although  the 

25  major  oil  companies  last  year  aver- 
aged 9.02  percent  profit  after  taxes, 
jobbers  were  able  to  eke  out  only  2  6  per- 
cent on  sales — before  taxes.  Present 
price  wars  are  eroding  even  these  modest 
levels  of  profit;  in  many  instances  oper- 
ating losses  have  reached  a  level  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  continue  business. 

Over  a  billion  dollars  a  year  is  being 
spent  by  suppliers  to  subsidize  price  wars 
by  making  up  part  of  the  dealers'  losses. 
Despite  this,  the  annual  turnover  in 
service  station  operators  has  been  esti- 
mated to  be  as  high  as  40  percent.  The 
independent  businessmen  operating  the 
Nation's  service  stations  are  in  real 
trouble.  Many  of  them  find  that  price 
wars  make  it  impossible  to  continue  op- 
eration. 

As  George  F.  Getty  U,  president  of 
Tidewater  Oil.  said  last  May : 

Ccwnpetitlon  1.  no  longer  tough  or  exce.- 
■Ive,  It  U  deetructlve.  Price,  have  little  re- 
laUonshlp  to  reality,  and  often  garollne  U 
sold  below  cost. 

I  do  not  believe  the  consumer  desires 
unfair  competition.  I  believe  he  desires 
the  best  product  and  the  best  service  he 
can  obtain— at  a  fair  competitive  price. 
No  one  objects  to  a  reasonable  profit- 
Indeed  that  is  the  driving  force  of  our 
free  enterprise  economy. 

Consumers  have  a  right  to  expect  the 
full  benefit  of  vlgoix)us  competition.  The 
evidence  is  clear,  however,  that  today 
gasoline  is  being  sold— primarily  by 
large,  integrated  firms — at  a  loss.  Com- 
monsense  tells  us  this  loss  is  being  sub- 
sidized from  some  sources  since  most  in- 
tegrated companies  are  showing  an  all- 
time  high  in  net  profits.  This  profit 
must  c<xne  either  from  consumers  who 
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pay  the  normal  price— or  from  the  pro- 
duction sector  of  the  Integrated  firms. 
Both  are  indefensible.  The  end  result 
can  be  only  monopoly  and  controlled 
prices.  This  in  turn  would  be  likely  to 
result  in  corrective  legislation  such  as 
divorcement  or  divestiture. 

Stated  simply.  It  can  be  said  that 
action  must  be  taken  to  preserve  com- 
petition. Otherwise,  the  independent 
sector  of  the  industry  will  not  survive. 
Under  our  free  enterprise  system,  all  that 
small  business — or  any  sector  of  the 
economy— has  a  right  to  is  freedom  of 
opportiinity  to  compete.  They  cannot 
ask  for  more;  we  must  not  give  them 

less.  _.   ^ 

In  a  word,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Industry 

is  sick.    A  cure  must  be  found.    It  must 

be  f  ovmd  now. 
More    small    businessmen    are    being 

forced  out  of  business  with  each  day  of 

delay. 

Many  of  their  trade  associations  are 
hard  put  to  get  their  members  to  con- 
tinue to  fight  for  survival. 

As  one  trade  association  executive 
from  upstate  New  York  puts  it: 

Price  preMure  •  •  •  so  completely  domi- 
nates the  Buffalo  area  and  has  to  frustrated 
any  hope  of  a  dealer.'  aasoclatlon  doing  any- 
thing to  correct  that  domination  for  ao 
long,  that  the  acwclatlon  cannot  even  in- 
spire hope,  and  hence  has  withered  and  be- 
come inactive. 


On  March  5  a  full  page  paid  advertise- 
ment in  the  Oil  Daily  carried  the  follow- 
ing  message  inserted  by  the   Chicago 
Gasoline  Marketers  Association: 
Th«  Cams  n»  aasouw*  MAMtrnwo 
Somehow,  some  way.  and  toon  we  hope,  the 
price    wars   that   are   casting   a   devaatatlng 
blight  on  the  gasoUne  marketing  industry 
will  probably  end.     The  critical  question  U 
thU:  Who  among  the  leader.  In  our  Indus- 
try will  make  a  start  to  lift  thU  curtain  of 
darkness,  beginning  as  of  now? 

We,  in  the  marketing  sector,  are  aware  of 
the  many  deep,  cross  currents  that  have 
brought  about  our  sorry  situation.  The 
causes  and  the  problem,  are  highly  complex 
but  are  rather  easy  to  state.    The  solution 

U  not  so  simple — far,  far  from  it.  

We  know  that  no  segment  of  the  industry 
U  illy  white  and  that  all  have  contributed 
their  share  toward  creating  the  current  mess. 
No  matter  which  way  you  txirn,  there  U  no 
one  who  can  cast  the  first  stone. 

However,  we  are  not  here  to  point  an- 
gers •  •  •  but  merely  to  review  some  of  the 
problems,  sketchlly  perhaps,  and  to  appeal 
to  profit-conscious  men  in  top  management 
to  take  immediate  heed  of  the  desperate 
plight  of  the  domestic  market,  torn  apart  by 
price  wars. 

At  our  level  in  the  marketing  structure,  we 
do  not  have  the  power  to  correct  the  abuses 
that  exist  in  subsidy  programs.  Only  the 
suppliers  can  accomplUh  thU.  Maverick 
dealers  with  their  destructive  practices  are 
running  roughshod  over  local  management. 
There  ase  marketing  men  in  some  of  the 
supplying  companies,  in  their  bitter  fight  for 
gaUonage.  who  have  lost  sight  of  the  pur- 
pose of  dtrfng  business— the  making  of  profit. 
But  since  profits  are  not  in  their  depart- 
ment, it's  volume  at  any  price. 

We  cannot  believe  that  it  U  the  purpose 
of  any  major  to  treat  the  domestic  market 
as  though  it  were  an  unwanted  orphan, 
while  giving  its  full  attention  to  the  green 
pastures  of  foreign  and  domestic  crude. 

Ha.  top  management  really  dug  down  per- 
sonally and  observed  at  firsthand  the  im- 
posslbUlty  of  attracting  competent  yoimg 
men    to  oU   marketing?      Lifetime    savings 


and  hopes  are  being  blasted  on  a  fantastic 
scale  as  dealers  are  going  broke,  nation- 
wide. The  turnover  of  dealers  and  per- 
sonnel U  appalling! 

If  you  were  to  ask  us  to  state  what  should 
be  done  to  wipe  out  thU  blight,  we  would 
urge  top  management  of  each  company  to 
delve  deeply  into  its  own  operations  and  ex- 
amine and  correct  the  abuses  that  are  crush- 
ing us. 

It  must  be  noted  that  any  solution 
would  necessarily  involve  action  by 
numerous  firms.  To  insure  that  no  anti- 
trust violation  occurs,  the  solution  must 
be  sought  within  the  framework  of  ex- 
isting antitrust  law.  Only  by  working 
with  the  agencies  charged  with  the  en- 
forcement of  our  antitrust  statutes  can 
effective  action  be  taken  which  would 
meet  the  requirement  of  being  measured 
by  those  representing  the  public  interest. 
Now.  for  the  first  time,  it  appears  that 
a  solution  to  the  petroleum  Industry's 
problems  may  be  attainable.  A  new 
approach  is  available  through  the  use 
of  a  procedure  which  first  came  to  my 
attention  diiring  my  Small  Business  Sub- 
committee's recent  hearings  on  dual  dis- 
tribution. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Rules 
of  Procedure  provide  as  follows: 

1.63.  Trade  regulation  rules:  (a)  Nature 
and  authority:  Pot  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  adminU- 
tered  by  It,  the  CommUslon  U  empwwered 
to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations  appli- 
cable to  unlawful  trade  practices.  Such 
rules  and  regulaUons  (hereinafter  caUed 
"trade  regulation  rules")  express  the  expe- 
rience and  Judgment  of  the  CommUsion, 
based  on  factt  of  which  it  has  knowledge 
derived  from  studies,  reports,  investigations, 
hearings,  and  other  proceedings,  or  within 
official  notice,  concerning  the  substanUve  re- 
qulremente  of  the  statutes  which  it  admin- 
Uters. 

(b)  Scope:  Trade  regulation  rules  may 
cover  aU  appllcaUoiu  of  a  partlcula-  statu- 
tory provision  and  may  be  nationwide  In 
effect,  or  they  may  be  limited  to  particular 
areas  or  indiistries  or  to  particular  product 
or  geographic  markets,  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate. 

(c)  Use  of  rules  in  adjudicative  proceed- 
ing: Where  a  trade  regulation  rule  U  rele- 
vant to  any  issue  involved  in  an  adjudica- 
tive proceedings  thereafter  instituted,  the 
Commission  may  rely  upon  the  rule  to  re- 
TOlve  such  Issue,  provided  that  the  respond- 
ent shall  have  been  given  a  fair  hearing 
on  the  legaUty  and  propriety  of  applying 
the  rule  to  the  particular  case. 

166.  InltUtion  of  proceedings — peti- 
tions: Rulemaking  proceeding,  may  be  com- 
menced by  the  Conmiisslon  upon  its  own 
initutive  OT  pureuant  to  petition  therefor 
filed  with  the  Secretary  by  any  Interestwl 
person  or  group.  Procedxires  for  the  amend- 
ment or  repeal  of  a  rule  are  the  same  as  lor 
the  lasviance  thereof. 

1.67.  Procedure:  (a)  Investigations  and 
conferences.  In  connection  with  any  rule- 
making proceeding,  the  Commission  at  any 
time  may  conduct  such  investigations,  make 
such  studies,  and  hold  EUch  conferences  as 
It  may  de«n  necessary.  All  or  any  part  of 
any  such  InvesUgation  may  be  conducted 
under  the  provisions  of  subpart  D  or  part 
I  of  these  rules. 


The  use  of  this  rulemaking  power  by 
the  Commission  Is  an  approach  that  I 
have  advocated  in  speeches  to  groujw 
In  the  Industry  such  as  the  Missouri  L 
Kansas  Jobbers  AssociaUon.  The  small 
businessmen  within  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry will  not  survive  to  see  a  solution 
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achieved  by  the  slow,  laborious  method 
of  case-by -case  litigation  An  industry- 
wide approach  is  ^P^^^tlve  if  th^  de- 
plorable situation  is  to  be  righted  within 
the  foreseeable  future. 

Commissioner  PhUip  Eman  eloquently 
expressed  the  bright  promise  contained 
in  the  use  of  trade  regulations  rules  tn 
his  speech  on  March  5  before  the  Anti- 
trust Conference  of  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board.  After  a  search- 
ing discussion  of  the  possible  use  of  the 
rulemaking  power  in  relation  to  mergers. 
Commissioner  Elman  said: 

The  procedure  I  have  »»t«t<^*^*^— y^'^^^J" 
readUy  adaptable  to  other  Industry-wide 
antitrust  problems  beside  "^"genK-h^ 
never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  tried  in  the 
antitrust  Held,  though  It  seems  to  me  clearly 
within  the  Commission's  powers  I  of";'^ 
as  an  admittedly  somewhat  novel,  but  pos- 
sibly fruitful,  approach.  In  the  conviction 
that  much  antitrust  litigation  Is  merely  ex- 
pensive and  futile,  and  that  the  time  has 
^ived  for  experimentation  In  devUlng  new 
and  more  adequate  responses  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  antitrust. 

Serious  inadequacies   In   the  operation  of 
competition   are   not  only   serious  In   them- 
selves   they  chaUenge  the  very  premise  of  a 
free    market   economy.     In    the   elimination 
of   such   inadequacies   antitrust  has   played, 
and  will  doubtless  continue  to  play,  a  rela- 
tively   modest    role.      But    Its    capacity    for 
positive    service    In    the    attainment   cf    the 
Nations  basic  social  and  economic  goals  has 
scarcely  been  tested.    This  year,  which  marks 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  great  antitrust 
statutes   of    1914,    Is.    therefore,   a    time    for 
reexamination    and    renovation,    not    com- 
placency   or    indlfterence.    in    antitrust    en- 
forcement 
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Commissioner  Everette  Maclntyre  first 
proposed  the  use  of  trade  regulations 
rules  In  a  speech  delivered  at  the  time  he 
entered  upon  his  duties  as  the  Commis- 
sioner. During  his  years  as  general 
counsel  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  and  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission, he  has  been  one  of  the  foremost 
advocates  of  the  use  of  such  rules. 

Chairman  Paul  Rand  Dixon  Is  likewise 
to  be  commended  for  his  part  in  making 
these  rules  available  to  those  seeking  re- 
Uef  History  wlU  note  that  It  was  under 
his  administration  as  Chairman,  that  this 
Innovation  became  a  part  of  the  rules  oi 
the  Commission. 

Because  of  the  action  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  making  this  new  Procedure  avail- 
able, there  Is  today  new  hope  withUi  the 
petroleum  Industry  that  an  equlUble 
solution  to  the  marketing  problems  may 
be  achieved. 

The  Midcontinent  Independent  Refin- 
ers Association  yesterday  filed  a  petition 
for  the  Commission  to  promulgate  trade 
regulation  rules  for  the  petroleum  indus- 
try also  submitting  a  proposed  set  oi 
rules  which  are  interpretive  of  the  Rob- 
inson-Patman  Act.  Under  unanimous 
consent.  I  include  this  document  in  the 
RicoRD  immediately  following  these  re- 

niarks.  ^     .  ,       *^ 

While  I  had  no  part  In  the  decision  to 
file  this  petition.  I  do  want  to  commend 
the  Midcontinent  Independent  Refiners 
Association  on  providing  a  precedent 
which  the  entire  industry  can  follow. 

What  the  substance  of  the  rules  should 
be   is   a  question  that  quite   probably 


would  evoke  different  answers  from  each 
of  the  various  sectors  of  the  industry. 

The  proposition  that  there  should  be 
a  set  of  rules,  however,  is  one  that  I  am 
sure  will  receive  broad  support  from 
throughout  the  entire  industry. 

Ideally    each   association   of   dealers 
jobbers,  refiners,  and  producers  would 
file  its  own  petition  and  proposed  set  or 
rules,   setting   forth   the  problems   and 
solutions  as  they  see  them. 

Under  the  conference  procedure  which 
the  Commission  is  empowered  to  use  in 
section  1.67  of  the  Commission  rules^ 
each  of  these  groups  could  participate 
and  present  its  own  point  of  view.  This 
would  truly  be  economic  democracy  in 

action.  . 

Such  a  conference  would  provide  a 
forum  for  all  portions  of  the  Industry- 
majors,  independents,  large,  small,  and 
medium-sized. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  many  associa- 
tions of  dealers,  jobbers,  refiners,  and 
producers  throughout  the  country  will 
file  their  own  petitions  and  proposals  for 
the  promulgation  of  trade  regulation 
rules  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  major 
companies  can  play  a  most  Important 
role  m  these  proceedings  as  well. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
vested  with  full  discreUon  to  make  the 
decision  as  to  whether  such  a  proceeding 
will  be  held.  There  is  little  question 
that  one  of  the  factors  which  will  in- 
fluence their  decision  is  the  extent  to 
which  the  use  of  this  approach  receives 
broad  support.  Thus,  it  Is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  those  who  favor  this 
action  by  the  Commission  Join  In  peti- 
tioning it  to  act. 

I  am  confident  that  broad  support 
does  m  fact  exist  for  this  proposal.  In 
addition  to  the  refiners  who  have  al- 
ready filed  their  petlUon.  other  groups 
have  also  expressed  an  Intention  to  par- 
ticipate. 

Several  major  companies,  too.  have 
already  evinced  great  interest  in  the 
proceedings. 

The  National  Congress  of  Petroleum 
Retailers  and  other  dealer  groups  have 
indicated  that  they  Intend  to  file  peti- 
tions. The  Virginia  Gasoline  Retailers 
Association  tells  me : 

The  need  for  Industry  regulation  rules  Is 
most  urgent  If  the  small  retailers  In  our 
Industry  are  to  survive. 


The  National  Oil  Jobbers  CouncU  has 
Informed  its  constituent  associations  of 
this  action  and  a  number  of  State  asso- 
ciations have  Indicated  that  they  will 
file  petitions.  In  the  SUte  of  Nebraska 
a  poll  of  petroleum  product  jobbers  by 
their  State  association  showed  that  the 
PTC  rules  approach  was  favored  by  a 
ratio  of  almost  3  to  1.  The  Missouri  Oil 
Jobbers  Association  has  Informed  me: 
We  are  glad  to  support  such  a  conference 
In  which  we  could  participate. 

Independent  gasoUne  marketers  tell 
the  subcommittee  they  intend  to  file  a 
petition. 

A  group  of  midwestern  producers  has 
expressed  great  Interest  in  the  promulga- 
tion of  trade  regvdation  rules. 

This  is  most  encouraging.  While  the 
problems  of  the  industry  have  their  most 
severe  effect  upon  small  businesses,  the 


entire  industry— large  and  small  con- 
cerns alike— are  affected  by  the  present 
deeply  troubled  state  of  gasoline  mar- 
keting 

This  attempt  to  apply  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  s  rulemaking  powers 
to  broad  antitrust  problems  is  an  his- 
toric first.  It  is  a  new  approach  to  prob- 
lems already  left  too  long  unsolved. 
Great  good  to  small  business,  the  con- 
sumer, and  the  entire  petroleum  In- 
dustry can  fiow  from  proper  implemen- 
tation of  the  trade-regulatlon-rules  ap- 
proach to  marketing  problems. 

In  the  weeks  ahead  all  of  us  who  are 
concerned  with  this  vital  problem  will 
be  watching  the  responses  of  the  In- 
dustry and  the  Commission  with  great 
interest. 

UNrriD  arATKi  or  Amdiica.  Bktoek  thi  Pto- 
iKAL   T»AO«    Commission — Mro-CoNtiNiirr 

INDEFINDINT    RWINEM    ASSOCIATION.    PTTI- 

•noNER— PrrmoN  fob  a  Tradk  Rtcuiation 
RuL«  rem  THE  MAKKrriNC  or  Gasoline 
This  is  a  petition  by  the  Mld-Contlnent 
Independent  Refiners  AESOClatlon  pursuant 
to  section  1.6fl  of  the  Commissions  rules  of 
practice  for  the  Initiation  of  proceedings 
directed  toward  the  promulgation  of  a  trade 
regulation  rule  dealing  with  the  marketing 
of  refined  gasoline.  The  rule  propo«<J^,^P- 
pears   at    the    conclusion    of    this    petition. 

page  16. 

1.  backgboxjnd 

Petitioner  U  an  association  of  independent 
refiners  operating  primarily  In  the  mid- 
continent  region.'  The  average  refining  ca- 
pacity of  the  members  of  the  association  Is 
approximately  30.000  barrels  per  day  **o«t 
of  the  members  of  the  association,  like  the 
major  companies.  dUtrlbute  their  gasoline 
primarily  through  Independent  retail  sta- 
tions operating  under  the  company  s  brand 
name;  bther  members  confine  their  sales  to 
large  consumers  or  unaffiliated  lobbe^".  o^; ^ 
the    case    of    co-op    members,    to    affiliated 

branches.  t„»,^ 

The  purposes  of  the  association,  as  stated 
in  Its  bylaws,  are  to  promote  In  all  lawful 
ways  the  general  welfare  of  the  independent 
segment  of  the  petroleum  refining  Industry; 
"^preserve  the  free  competitive  enterprlM 
system  and  prevent  the  further  growth  of 
monopoly,  to  promote  fair  competition  in  the 
merchuidlslng  of  petroleum  products  and  to 
discourage  unlawful  Practices  designed  to 
destroy  competition.  It  Is  to  further  these 
ends  that  this  petition  U  filed. 

The  importance  of  the  Independent  refiner 
to  a  heallJhy  and  competitive  Petroleum  in- 
dustry has  been  widely  --^^^oKnlzed     By  virtue 
of    the   nexlblUty  that  comes  with  nnaller 
size  and  the  necessity  to  compete  vlgojoiuly 
with    the   majors   If    he   Is    to   survive^  the 
Tndependent  refiner  traditionally  has  been  . 
sour«   of    experimentation    and    Innovation 
in  the  industry  and  has  been  ""PO^^^'^^^' ^"^ 
malnUlnlng  the  price  of  gasoline  at  a  rea- 
sonable level.     Where  he  has  survived    the 
independent   refiner    represents    a   continu- 
ously   avaUable    source    of    supply    to    un- 
affiliated independent  retaUers  and  makes  It 
possible  for  these  retailers  to  avoid  depend- 
InTfor   their   cx.stence   on   excess    gasoUne 
dmnped  Into  the  off-brand  market  by  major 
refines.     The   Independent  Is  also  of  great 
importance   to   our    national    security     the 
wide  diversification  of  oil  holdings  and  re- 
fining   facilities    insures    this    Nation    ade- 
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quate  sources  of  refined  petroleum  and  other 
petroleum  products  In  times  of  world  crisis.' 
Despite  the  strong  public  Interest  In  maln- 
Ulnlng a  vital  independent  segment  of  the 
refining  Industry.  Independent  refiners,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Second  World  War.  have 
been  relegated  to  an  increasingly  less  signifi- 
cant role.     Almost  two-thirds  of  the  Inde- 
pendent refiners  operating  In  1940  had  gone 
out  of  business  either  through  bankruptcy 
or  acquisition  by  the  beginning  of  1963;  their 
number  declined  from  a  total  of  362  to  a  mere 
136.'    During  this  period  from  1940  to  1963. 
the    major   oil    companies    absorbed   a   dis- 
proportionately high  Ehare  of  the  Increased 
demand  for  refined  petroleum."     The  share 
of  the  Nation's  total  refining  capacity  held 
by  the  21  largest  compamles  Increased  from 
73  percent  to  82.1  percent;   that  of  the  in- 
dependents declined  from  27  percent  to  17.9 
percent    or    over    one-third.      The    majors 
gained    over    90    percent    of    the    Increased 
capacity  In  this  period.    On  this  record.  It  U 
fair  to  say  that  the  future  of  the  remaining 
Independent  refiners  U  In  Jeopardy. 

n.    THE  OASOLINX  MAKKXT 

It  is  well  known  to  the  Commission  that 
in  recent  years  the  retail  gasoline  market  has 
been  persistently  plagued  by  price  wars. 
These  disturbances  have  been  especially  fre- 
quent, prolonged  and  severe  In  the  mid- 
continent  area  where  the  product  of  the  in- 
dependent refiner  finds  Its  major  market.' 
Indeed,  at  this  writing,  price  wars  of  un- 
precedented severity  are  raging  In  major  mid- 
continent  markets,  notably  Kansas  City,  St. 
Louis  Des  Moines,  Wichita,  Dallas,  and  Fort 
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Worth.*  During  these  frequent  periods  of 
price  disturbance  in  the  midcontinent  area, 
the  retail  price  for  regular  major  brand  gaso- 
line repeatedly  has  fallen  below  the  level 
that  would  allow  the  refiner  to  meet  his 
costs.' 

Price  wars  have  been  directly  responsible 
for  the  decline  of  tbe  independent  refiner. 
The  major  companies  are  both  vertically 
Integrated  and  geographically  diversified. 
When  a  price  war  hits  a  particular  retaU  gas- 
oline market,  a  major  company  can  easily 
offset  losses  in  that  market  by  profits  In  nor- 
mal markets  and  profits  from  production.' 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Independent,  who  is 
generally  not  Integrated  backwards,  and  who 
operates  In  relatively  few  market  areas.  Is 
without  a  cushion  to  withstand  prolonged 
losses  In  any  one  major  market.  Consequent- 
ly, recurring  price  wars  must  lead  to  the 
demise  of  Independent  refiners,  but  they  do 
not  seriously  affect  the  major  companies. 

While  It  Is  clear  that  subnormal  retail 
prices  are  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  the 
Independent,  the  cause  of  subnormal  prices 
Is  eomewhat  more  complicated.  At  the  root 
is  the  problem  of  excess  capacity  and  over- 
production of  refined  products.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  NaUon's  refining  capacity  is 
substanUally  in  excess  of  the  normal  market 
demand  for  refined  petroleum.'"  In  other 
words,  the  major  refining  companies,  and 
some  of  the  Independent  companies  as  well, 
are  able  to  produce  substantially  more  re- 
fined petroleum  than  they  are  able  to  sell 


•  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  members 
of  the  Mld-Contlnent  Independent  Refiners 
Association  are  Included  In  this  petition,  as 
appendix  A.  ,._ 

>  By  way  of  contrast,  the  refining  capacity 
of  the  21  major  oil  companies  averages  In  ex- 
cess of  360.000  barrels  per  day. 


»  "  I  As  compared  to  the  major  refiner  ]  1 1 )  he 
smaller  refiner  and  marketer  Is  typically 
forced  to  operate  much  more  fiexlbly  In  the 
market  •  •  •  |Blecause  they  have  neither 
the  security  nor  the  sunk  Investments  of 
the  larger  rivals,  they  characterlstlcaUy  use 
price  more  willingly  and  fiexlbly  to  attract 
custcMnere  when  demand  Is  slack  and  to  In- 
crease temporary  profiU  when  demand  Is 
strong.  They  may  have  to  be  more  willing 
to  experiment  and  to  Innovate.  In  order  to 
offset  the  strategic  advantages  and  possibly 
the  superior  efficiency  of  their  bigger  compet- 
itors. More  readily  able  to  move  in  and  out 
of  market  situations  In  response  to  short-run 
profit  considerations,  the  Independent  may 
play  a  role  entirely  disproportionate  to  Its 
size  in  keeping  markets  competitive,  fiexlble. 
and  dynamic,  and  In  preventing  a  recogni- 
tion of  Interdependence  and  the  possible  bu- 
reaucratic conservatism  that  go  with  size  and 
quasi-permanent  life  from  stultifying  compe- 
tition. 

"(lit  is  clear  that  In  existing  oil  product 
markets  It  is  mainly  the  Independent  refiners 
and  jobbers  who  exploit  opportunities  for 
price  competition — opportunities  often  cre- 
ated by  the  imbalance  of  major  companies 
themselves;  and  the  Impact  of  Integration  on 
their  effective  functioning  Is  therefore  a  mat- 
ter of  real  public  concern."  De  Chazeau  and 
Kahn.  "Integration  and  Competition  in  the 
Petroleum  Industry."  383-85    (1959). 

•  These,  and  the  statistics  In  the  succeeding 
text,  are  computed  from  the  "Annual  Re- 
finery Survey  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  (1962)" 
and  the  "Oil  and  Gas  Journal"  (Annual  Re- 
finery Numbers) .  For  a  less  recent  compila- 
tion, see  De  Chazeau  and  Kahn.  op.  clt.  supra 
note  3.  at  page  486. 

» The  "major"  oil  companies  are  defined  as 
the  21  domestic  companies  with  the  largest 
refining  capacity  in  United  States  v.  Standard 
OU  Co  (N.J.).  Civil  AcUon  No.  3722.  final 
Judgment  sec.  n  par.  (E)  (U.SJ).C.  WX>. 
Ky.). 

'See  appendix  B  which  reflects  the  price 
levels  of  gasoline  In  one  major  midcontinent 
market.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  over  a  repre- 
sentative 624-day  period  from  August  1,  1961, 
to  April  17,  1963.  Appendix  B  Is  described  In 
detail  In  note  8,  infra. 


'  See  "Market  Memo."  Oil  and  Oas  Journal, 
opp.  p.  1   (March  2.  1964). 

'By  way  of  example,  a  very  recent  report 
Indicates  that  the  retail  price  levels  of  major 
brand  regular  gasoline  on  Feb.  26,  1964, 
In  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  and  Port  Worth 
were  20.9,  22.9,  and  19.9  cents,  respectively. 
"Mirket  Memo,"  Oil  and  Oas  Journal,  opp. 
p.  1  (Mar.  2.  1964).  Since  Federal  and  State 
taxes  average  10  cents  a  gallon,  the  dealer 
and  jobber  are  guaranteed  a  minimum  mar- 
gin of  4.5  and  2.6  cents,  respectively,  and 
transportation  from  the  refinery  to  the  retail 
markets  averages  1  cent  a  gallon,  any  price 
below  25  cents  nets  to  the  refinery  less  than 
7  cents,  the  cost  of  a  gaUon  of  raw  crude  In 
the  domestic  market. 

Appendix  B,  a  table  reflecting  gasoline 
prices  of  one  major  reflner  In  Oklahoma  City 
from  Aug.  1,  1961  to  Apr.  17,  1963.  Illus- 
trates the  Impact  of  a  representative  price 
war.  The  table  indicates  that  the  "normal 
suggested  retaU  price"  of  32.9  cents  was  re- 
peatedly broken  and  substanUally  depressed, 
dipping  to  20.9  cents  or  below  on  several 
occasions.  However,  the  dealer  "normal" 
margin  of  6.7  cents  never  fell  below  the  guar- 
anteed 4.5  cents;  the  Jobber  normal  of  3.26 
cents  never  feU  below  the  guaranteed  2.5 
cents.  The  primary  Impact  of  the  price  war 
Is  reflected  In  refinery  net  backs.  The  "nor- 
mal" of  12.543  cents  was  repeatedly  depressed 
below  7  cents,  the  posted  price  per  gallon  of 
raw  crude,  reaching  such  extreme  lows  as 
1  993  cents  on  Oct.  7.  1963.  0.493  cents  on 
Mar.  21.  1962,  and  2.493  cents  on  Apr.  12, 
1963 

•Under  the  Import  quota  system,  large 
quantities  of  Imported  crude  oil  are  available 
to  the  major  companies  at  a  cost  drastically 
below  that  of  domestic  crude.  This  so  lowers 
the  average  cost  of  a  gallon  of  gasoline  to  the 
major  companies  that  they  may  be  actually 
making  a  profit  on  the  sale  of  gasoline  during 
periods  of  price  disturbance  In  which  the 
net  return  to  the  refinery  is  less  than  the 
posted  domestic  price  of  a  gallon  of  crude. 

'"See  "Gasoline  Price  War  In  New  Jersey, 
Report  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,"  8.  Rep.  2810,  84th  Cong., 
2d  sees.  16-17  (1956)  (hereafter  "Price  War 
Report");  Rostow,  "A  National  Policy  for 
the  Oil  Industry."  43-63  (1948);  De  Chazeau 
and  Kahn,  op.  clt.  supra  note  3,  at  66-74. 


tbrough  the  normal  lines  of  distribution. 
Refiners  are  reluctant,  however,  to  restrict 
production  to  demand,  l>ecause  the  only  out- 
of-pocket  cost  of  refining  petroleum  beyond 
normal  marketoble  amounts  is  that  of  the 
raw  commodity  and  blending  materiaU.  All 
other  refining  cosU  are  largely  fixed.  There- 
fore, excess  refined  product,  referred  to  In 
the  industry  as  "incremental  barrels."  can  be 
refined  at  a  cost  significantly  below  that 
of  the  average  barrel  and  marketed  with  prof- 
it at  a  price  considerably  below  "normal." 
The  dumping  of  this  gasoline  at  distress 
prices  to  the  off-brand  market,  and  the  ef- 
forts that  are  made  by  Individual  companies 
to  increase  demand  for  their  branded  gaso- 
line through  discriminatory  price  allowances 
are  the  primary  causes  of  price  ware. 

Petitioner  raises  no  challenge  to  the  ad- 
vantageous position  Inherent  in  the  Inte- 
grated and  geographically  diverse  operations 
of  the  major  companies.  The  independent 
refiners  are  willing  to  rely  on  their  efficiency, 
flexlbUlty.  and  ingenuity  against  the  su- 
perior structural  position  of  the  majora. 
However,  they  feel  entitled  to  Insist  that  they 
not  be  placed  at  a  still  fvirther  competitive 
disadvantage  by  marketing  practices  that  vi- 
olate the  law.  The  Association  strongly  feels 
that  in  at  least  two  respects,  discxissed  in 
detail  below,  the  Robinson -Pa  tman  Act.  as 
Interpreted  by  this  Conunlsslon.  is  constat- 
ently  violated  in  the  petroleum  industry. 
The  elimination  of  these  xmlawful  practices 
would  substantially  Improve  the  competitive 
opportunlUes  of  the  Independent. 

Rulemaking  proceedings  and  the  promul- 
gation of  the  trade  regulation  rule  proposed 
by  the  petitioner  would  greatly  contribute  to 
thU  end.    The  trade  regulation  rule  proposed 
by  the  petitioner  merely  refiects  and  codi- 
fies   with    partictdar   reference    to   gasoline 
marketing  the  existing  requirements  of  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act.  as  Interpreted  by  the 
Commission  and  the  Supreme  Court.     But. 
even  though  the  rule  does  not  involve  legal 
Innovations,  the  promulgation  of  definitive 
gtiidellnes.  In  the  form  of  a  rule  to  become 
effective  on  a  specific  date,  would  give  all 
members    of    the    Industry    an    opportunity 
simultaneously  to  abandon  undesirable  prac- 
tices that  are  now  Imposed  by  competitive 
necessity.     Thereafter,    enforcement    by   the 
Commission  against  any  company  that  proves 
unvirllllng  to  comply  with  the  rule  would  be 
greatly  simplified. 

Price  ware  are  unattractive.  If  not  disas- 
trous, to  all  persons  Involved  In  the  distri- 
bution of  gasoline.  For  this  reason,  the 
Commission  can  expect  jobbers  and  dealers, 
as  well  as  major  refinera.  to  join  Independent 
reflnere  In  participating  in  and  supporting 
the  rulemaking  proceedings.  Undoubtedly, 
the  exchange  of  views  In  proceedings  before 
the  Commission,  would  Itself  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  industry. 


in.  DiacaiMiNAToaT  pricinc  wrrHiit  s 

COMPXTTTTVE  MARKET 

In  numerotis  formal  proceedings,  the 
Commission  has  had  occasion  to  deal  with 
discrimination  in  price  »>etween  competing 
retail  dealers  selling  under  a  sUigle  brand. 
Sun  Oil  Co..  66  F.T.C.  986.  (1989) .  reVd.  294 
F  2d  468  (6th  Cir.  1961),  rev'd.  371  US.  806 
(1963) ;  American  Oil  Co.,  Docket  8183  (June 
27  1962)  rev'd.  326  F.  2d  101  (7th  Clr.  1963) ; 
Shell  Oil  Co..  Docket  8637  (review  before 
Commission  pending);  Texas  Co.,  Docket 
6898  (review  before  Commission  pending). 
A  form  of  price  discrimination  within  a 
competitive  market  with  which  the  Commis- 
sion has  not  dealt  specifically  in  this  In- 
dustry U  discrimination  between  customers 
who  resell  the  gasoline  under  the  suppliers' 
major  brand  name  and  those  who  do  not. 

The  sale  of  excess  gasoline  to  so-called 
unbranded  or  Independent  brand  dealers  or 
Jobbers  at  prices  substantiaUy  below  those 
quoted  by  a  reflner  to  hU  regular  branded 
outlets  U  a  pervasive  Industry  practice  which 
frequently  U  responsible  for  price  wars.    In 
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dutrlbutlng   ga*oUn.    In    this   manner  ^e 

major  r«flners  are.  P'-«'^^»*'^y:,,^°P^iUout 
^e    favored    retailer    will    resell   It   »^°)" 

frequently  this  Is  not  the  case."  ^^^^^^ 
d^Ttrh?rd,^»--rtSeTn?ra^"^ 
«f*iier  u  temp^to  Increase  hla  yolume  by 

r^tollMS  who  are  operating  under  a  guar - 
%,tJ-^  mareln  "  ThU  situation  rapidly  de- 
anteed  margin-        ^.^^  tx7v.«r.  a  nrlce 

venerates  into  a  price  war."  When  a  price 
decUne  occurs  t^e  Independent  refiner  Is 
?equrr:d^reduc.  Its  selling  Prlc*  to  pro^ 

St."  A  price  war  thus  affect,  "^ll  «f°«" 
whose  gasoline  is  sold  In  the  area  and  fre- 
Tuentlv  U  responsible  for  heavy  losses.  But. 
2s  theLaJor  c'Snpanle.  are  In  a  •upeHor^- 
sltlon  to  withstand  these  ^^P°^"^  ^^^ 
baSS  in  what  Is  for  tbem  isolated  market., 
the  great  burden  falls  on  the  l«dfP«^*f  Vk. 
In  It.  opinion  In  the  Sun  OH  <»se.'»  the 
supreme  <^urt  referred  to  the  consequences 
of  "dual  marketing"  of  garollne.  .  ».„  „ 

•MPlrlce  warfare  appears  to  be  caused  by  a 
number  of  basic  factors,  not  the  least  of 
w^h  Ire  industry  overcapacity  and  the  pro- 
pensuy  of  some  major  refiners  to  engage  m 
w-called  dual  marketing  under  ^^^''^•^ 
^der  to  increwe  their  overall  sales  and  utl- 
l£  d^  faclUUes.  they  not  only  sell  branded 
gasoline  to  their  own  dealers  but  aUo  sell 
Snbranded  gasoline  to  Independent  reulle« 
or  Jobbers,  often  at  a  lower  price.  See  S. 
Sept.    No.    2810.    84th    Cong.    2d     ses...    pp. 

1  A— 10  "  '• 

T^e  commission  has  dealt  with  the  prac- 
tice of  selling  a  commodity  to  o^«  g^^^P  °J 
retailers    for  resale   under   the   dlatrtbutor  s 
Smd  name  while  simultaneously  Belong  {^« 
Identical  commodity  to  a  group  of  competing 
retaUers   at  a   substantially   lower   price  f^ 
resale    under     a    private    brand    label.      In 
BTdenCo.--  the  Commission  unequivocally 
SSd  That  the  name  under  which  a  produc 
aeUs   18  not   one  of  the   factors  to  be  con- 
SS?r«l  m  determining  whether  product,  of 
a^ngle  supplier  are  of  'like  grade  an^  qual- 
fty"  within  the  meaning  of  section  2(a)   of 
the  Roblnson-Patman  Act. 

•The  legislative  hUtory  leave.  »«»•  ^oubt 
that  Confess  intended  that  brarid  dlrtlnc- 
Lon,  be  disregarded  under  the  •Ilk.  grade 
&nd  quality  requirement.  •  •  •  At  one 
Xt  m  the'conslderauon  of  the  leg^^tlcm 
there  was  a  move  to  amend  the  bill  by  in 
seSng^d  brands-  after  the  word,  'com- 
mSmes^f  like  grade  and  quality.^  TWs 
proposal  was  branded  by  the  draftsman  of 
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the  Patman  bill  a.  'a  specious  »u88""°^.^^f;^ 

Squired    a   distinction   for   brands.     It  did 
not.  _  , 


..  In  an  effort  to  avoid  price  Instability  In 
thel-  own  retail  market.,  a  major  refiner  may 
^ll   iST^xcess   petroleum   at   dlstre«   prlcj» 
t^    unbranded   ^    Independent    "taUers    In 
market  areas  In  which  the  refiner  Is  not  a 
sTJilflcant    force.     While    this    wctlc    may 
protect     the    discriminatory     supplier,    the 
eSct  of  this  kind  of  distribution  upon  the 
maVket  In  which  the  excess  petroleum  Is  sold 
o-  on  the  independent  refiner  who«  product 
I.  sold  in  that  area  may  be  profoundly  dis- 
turbing. „  _      o* 
•'  See  Appendix  B  and  note  8.  supra^     CI. 
Shell  on  CoT  PTC  Docket  8537  (review  before 
Commission  pending) 
»  See  'Price  Wa-  Report"  at  pp.  i8-iw. 
Mc«n    Oil    Co..    and    Industrial    Relations 
center.  "CompeUtlon  In  the  Oil  Industry, 
quoted  in  "Price  War  Report."^  p.  20. 

^^FTC  V  Sun  Oil  Co..  371  US.  505  (19«3). 
•Id  at  482  See  De  Chaieau  and  Kahn, 
op  clt  supra  note  3.  at  45ft-57.  hearings  be- 
fore Subco^mmlttee  NO.  4  of  th.  Houj*  select 
Committee  on  Small  Buslne...  88th  Cong.. 
l.t  ««..  vol.  3   (1963) 

«  Docket  No.  7ia«  (Jan.  30. 19«3) 


•T«    our    view     the    discriminatory    price 
.tran'LtTnsrh^uld  first  ^^ -^^-^.^^ -- 
tiny  under  the  statute;   the  ma^et  factors 
which  may  dictate  that  there    will  be  dW- 
Terent  prices  between  the  sellers  brand  and 
prtvaJe  uS:t  can  then  be  considered  in  a.n- 
n«:tlon    with    the    provisions   of   section   2. 
SS  example.   If  ooilt    «ivlngs   axe    Involved 
thise   can   be   raised   In   connection   wlt^  a 
^o!rd^nse      Thus,    economic  factors  may 
'tTco^  d^.  but  the  price  relationship  be- 
JJeen  different  brand,   o^jf  ^^^^^J,  ^^'e 
goods    remain  subject  to  the   term,  of  the 

"'*Ev''en"^fore  It.  landmark  decUlon  to 
Borden  the  CommlMlon  had  uniformly 
S?n  ihe  view  that  sale,  of  the  Ident  cal 
^rSucts  are  sales  of  "like  grade  and  qual- 
ity within  the  meaning  of  the  Robinson 
^tman  Act  regardless  of  the  brand  names. 
?X  under  Klch  the  Prod-t  1.  resoW^ 

united    States    R^^^\^°-    *%/!.% -Tc 
(1950).   united  States  Rubber  Co    28  P.|^C. 

489      1939).   Trade  ^<="^*  ^^>'g^°  p?/' 
nu\f   11     Section   2.   Example   4.     See   I'age 
Da  rv  CO  .  W  FTC.  395  (1953)       This  Is  the 
Son  adopted  by  the  Attorney  Genera^- 
National  Committee  To  Study  the  Antitrust 
Caws.     Report     158     (1955).     In    accord  ^ 
Goodyear  Tire  A  Rubber  Co..  »  FT^C_M2 
,  1936) .  reviewed  on  other  K^o^^^*;"-  \0\r-^^ 
620  (6th  Clr.  1989)  decided  under  the  1914  act. 
Of  course,  this  Interpretation  1»  «l^»"y 
^nniicable  to  the  petroleum  Industry.     But 
SSS  this  legal  Vackdrop.  It  »•  con^o- 
pla«   in   the  markeUng  of  refined  gasoline 
?or  the  Identical  product  to  be  "o^d  to  com 
tStHig  retailers  at   widely   disparate   prices 
Klely  on  the  ground  that  the  «^iP'«'?\°J^* 
lower   price   does    not   resell    under    the   re 
flnei^s^brand    name.     The   above   quotation 
?rom  the  CommUslon  opinion  »n  Borden  in- 
dlcate.   that   such    matters    as    the    cost   or 
advertising,  credit  card.,  and  »P«=l^    P'^°- 
tlon.  might   legitimately   coat  Justify   wme 
nricJ  dTfflrentlal.  but  the  difference  In  price 
miv  be  no  greater  than  the  cost  saving,  on 
Te  i!e      in  fact,  however,  price  discrimi- 
nations on  distress  sale,  of  «a«>llne  In  the 
Snbranded  market  are  often  as  much  as  6 
cenu  per  gallon,  many  times  the  amount  of 

the  coet  Mivlng.  on  .uch  »le..  

Section.  A.  B.  C.  and  D  of  our  propowd 
tra^'Jegllatlon  rule  (P  IJ-^i-f-^  \^^^^'. 
to  deal  with  "dual  marketing  1°  tne  pe 
tJoleum  lndu.try.  with  the  purpose  of  re- 
Ttittng  the  existing  legal  requirement  tjat 
pHce  differences  In  sales  to  branded  and  un- 

Srinded  dealers  be  l"«»ted,i°  4^\,^rS.« 
Section   A   merely   seta   forth    the    language 

SISlon    2(a) 'of    the    ^\'^'^^-^^^^. 
Act  with  particular  reference  to  the  market 
i„a    of    Msollne       section    B    restates    the 
^f^ndameft::j"ule  represented  by  the  opinion 
of  the  supreme  Court  In  Morton  Salt      that 
?njury  to  competition  at  the  retail  level  can 
li    inferred    from    repeated    discriminations 
^  price  to  competing  retailers  sufflcU^     In 
amount  to  affect  the  resale  price.     Section 
C  of  the  oroDOsed  rule  states  the  Comm  s- 
Son-.  h'oimng  m  Borden  and  ^Uer  sUnllar 
cases,  as  applied  particularly  to  the  sale  oi 
gasoline. 


Some  companies  may  seek  to  avoid  the  im- 
pj?^f  thuVule  by  averting  that  the  prod- 
Set   sold    to    branded    stations    is    different 
"romTitt  sold  to  unbranded  or  private  bra^d 
stations  by  virtue  of  certain  additives  that 
^y   be   blended   Into   the   8"0"^«  ,??^^  ,f, 
X,  principal  outlet..    Without  debating  the 
efficacy  of  these  additives.  It  I.  well  known 
J?^e'  industry  that  their  coat  If  aPP~^- 
mately  one-tenth  of  a  cent  P"  gallo^^    Cer- 
tainly  the  addition  of  an  ingredient  of  that 
^t  andT  at  best,  of  marginal  utUlty  cannot 
^ove     price     dl«:rlmlnatlon.     from     ge 
.trlcture.  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act.    Sw 
Bnxce'5  Juice,.  Inc.  v.  ^"J'^'^fe^.f  °"  ?°  ',!? 
F    SUDD    985.  987  (8D.  Fla.  1949).  aff  d    187 
F    2^   919.   924    (5th   Clr.).   cert,    dismissed. 
342  D.S.  876  (1951).  General  Foo<lsCorp    52 
PT.C.  798    (1956).     To  this  end.  section  D 
of  our  proposed  rule  provides  that  additive. 
?o  not  altJr  the  grade  and  quality  of  ga^- 
ime    although  additives,  as  well  as  numer- 
oSs  other  Itlms.  are  relevant  to  the  poss  ble 
?o.t  justification  of  a  price  discrimination^ 
in  thl.  connection.  It  may  be  emphasized 
that  we  are  not  contending  for  a  rule  that 
would    compel    refiner,    to   sell    gasoline    to 
major  branded  outlets  »t  the  same  price  a. 
thev  Mil  to  independent  brand  dealers.    The 
c«?  wvlng.    on    credit    card.,    advertl.  ng. 
SSd.    eto  .may  amount  to  a  cent  a  gallon. 
SSe   price   mfferentlal    at  wholesale   were 
Jo  limited,  independent  retailer,  would  riot 
^  Sie  to  «11  g^Une  supplied  by  a  major 
company  at  a  price  so  low  as  to  throw  the 
market  Into  chaos. 


'•Id.  at  pp.  4. 6. 

..  one  reliable  report  Indicates  that  in  the 
past  3  years  sale,  by  major  refinersto  Inde- 
Lndent  retail  staUons  »^'e  averaged  4  cent, 
a  gallon  below  the  price  charged  "tatl°M  »eU- 
ing  under  a  company  brand.  Hearing  be- 
fore Subcommittee  No  4  of  the  House  Select 
committee  on  Small  Buslne«,  88th  Cong.. 
1st  sew.,  vol.  3.  at  500  (1963). 

.-  FTC  v.  Morton  Salt  Co..  334  US.  37.  50-51 
(1948). 


IV    namrtoBiAL  raicx  oiscaiMiNATioN 
The  second  pricing  practice  that  may  be 
remedied  through  the  trade  regulation  rule 
procedure    concerns    efforts    of    "f^ «  ^^^^JJ 
companies  to  expand   the  market  share  of 
the  «tall  market  by  eliminating  the  hUtorlc 
differential    between    major    and    nomnajOT 
brands.      The    Commission    has    recognized 
that,  with  cerUln  lK.lated  exceptions.  It  I. 
lmp<^lble  for   a   retaUer   »elllng    nonmajor 
bTand    gasoline    to    compete    with    a    major 
ES^S    fetaller    at    an   equal    pump    prlce^ 
Major  companies  spend   mUUon.  of  dollar, 
r  year    on    national    and    local    advertUtog 
either    to    gain   or    to    Pre-erve    Pf  1  Ic    ac^ 
ceptance  and  to  propagate  an  ^^8«  °J^«^ 
brand     name     as    representing     a    superior 
product.     By  virtue  of  their  wide  geographl- 
^1  retaU   distribution,   the  major   company 
Sind'^Les  are  famUlar  to  ^r-n.  ^^^^^ 
inff    awav    from    home.     In    addition,    tree 
crIdU    Srd    prlvUege.    are    offered    by    the 
mtjor  c^anles:  tires,  batteries,  and  acc^- 
Zorles    as  weU  a.  certain  other  services,  are 
rvallab"^     their     stations.       Frequently, 
^umps  and  prizes  are  given  to  customer^ 
For  these  and  other  reawn..  consumer.  wUl 
always   prefer   major   brand   station.   If   the 
nrlce  of  the  gasoline  Is  the  same. 
^S  offset  this  competitive  dlsadvanUge  the 
independent  refiner,  and  Independent  brand 
retair.tatlons  have  historically  maintained 
a  price  differential  under  the  major  bra^ 
nrlce      This  to  the  sole  basis  on  which  thew 
?Jo?omlc  unlU  have  survived  and  can  .ur- 
Vive  as  part  of  the  petroleum  Industry.     The 
effort  in  recent  year,  of  "O""'  '"*J°^,„^": 
panles  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  customary 
differential    between    major    and    no^ajor 
brands,   and    the   responsive   effort,    of   the 
nonmajor  brand  dealers  with  the  ""pport  of 
their  suppliers  to  avoid  this  result,  have  been 
responsible  for  innumerable  Prlce  wars  and 
for  heavy  losws  to  Independent  refiners.    It 
IS  apparent  that  the  market  has  no  floor  tf  a 
malor  station  Is  determined  to  sell  at  the 
Sme  priJe  as.  or  at  only  1  cent  above,  the 
^ice  of  the  nonmajor  station,  and  the  non- 


n  American  OH  Co..  Docket  ^iw.  pp.  ^J. 
reVd  on  other  gro^^ds  325  F.  2d  10  (7th 
Clr.  1963).  see  also  FTC  v.  Sun  OtI  CO., 
supra.  371  U.8.  at  508;   "Price  War  Report. 

at  p.  18. 

See  Note  33.  Infra. 
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major  station  1.  determined  to  maintain  a 
2 -cent  differential. 

Petitioner  fully  recognizes  that  there  1.  no 
principle  of  law  that  require,  major-brand 
retail    stations   to   post    price,   higher   than 
those  posted   at  nonmajor   station,  or  that 
requires  major  refiners  to  post  a  tank  wagon 
price  for  branded  gasoline  In  excess  of  the 
tank   wagon   price   charged   by   Independent 
refiners.     AMumlng  the  absence  of  questions 
under  section  3  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act. 
the  major  refiners  and  the  major-brand  re- 
tailers are  unquestionably  free  to  charge  any 
price    they    choose.     With    Increasing    fre- 
quency, however,  a  major  refiner  will  charge 
It.  reUU  dealers  operating  In  a  market  in 
which    nonmajor   brands    are    a   substantial 
factor  a  lower  price  than  It  charges  Its  deal- 
er. In  different  communities  for  the  purpose 
of    enabling    or    encouraging    the    favored 
dealers  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  retail  price 
differential  between  their  gasoline  and  non- 
major  brand  gasoline.     If,  In  such  a  .Itua- 
tlon.  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  the  dif- 
ferential    may     "substontlally  •  •  •  leswn 
competition  or  *   •  •  Injure,  deetroy.  or  pre- 
vent competition"  with  either  the  supplier 
or  the  favored  dealer,  the  discriminatory  ter- 
ritorial pricing  Is  In  violation  of  law. 

It  Is  setUed  law  that  a  price  dtecrlmlna- 
tlon  U  merely  price  difference:  the  act  Is 
violated  If  the  discrimination  tends  to  Injure 
or  destroy  competition  with  either  the  seller 
or  the  favored  buyer.  If  there  Is  the  prob- 
ability of  Injury  on  the  primary  line  of  com- 
petition. It  Is  Inrunaterlal  that  the  favored 
customer  Is  not  In  competition,  with  the  cus- 
tomer paying  the  higher  price.  FTC  v. 
Anheuser-BtLSCh,  Inc.,  363  US.  636.  649-62 
(1960):  see  FTC  v.  Morton  Salt  Co..  334  U.S. 
87.  45  (1958).  Part  E  of  the  rule  proposed 
by  the  petitioner  would  establish  a  presump- 
tion, subject  to  rebuttal,  that  a  territorial 
price  discrimination  may  Injure  or  destroy 
competition  from  Independent  refiners  sell- 
ing In  the  area  In  which  the  lower  price  Is 
granted  If.  by  reason  of  the  discrimination. 
favored  major  brand  stations  reduce  or  elim- 
inate the  retail  differential  that  has  cus- 
tomarily and  historically  existed  In  that 
market  between  brand  and  non-major-brand 
gasoline.'' 

In  Its  opinion  In  American  Oil  Co.."  the 
Commission  discussed  the  competitive  signif- 
icance of  the  customary  price  differential  be- 
tween major  and  nonmajor-brand  gasolines. 
There,  respondent,  a  major  oil  company,  ar- 
gued that  the  price  of  another  major  re- 
finer, which  matched  that  posted  at  a  pri- 
vate brand  station,  was  a  lawful  price,  de- 
spite lU  discriminatory  nature,  because  It 
feU  within  the  section  2(b)  proviso  as  a  good 
faith  meeting  of  competition.  The  Commis- 
sion rejected  this  argument  In  the  following 
language : 

"There  Is  also  ample  precedent  for  the  rul- 
ing that  a  seller  Is  not  meeting  competition 
or  equalizing  an  actual  competitive  situation 
when  It  reduces  the  price  of  Its  product  to 
the  level  of  a  competitor's  product  which 
normally  sells  at  a  lower  price.  Puerto 
Rican  American  Tobacco  Co.  v.  American 
Tobacco  Co..  30  F.  2d  234  (2d  Clr.  1929): 
Federal  Trade  Commission  v.  Standard 
Brands.  189  F.  2d  610  (2d  Clr.  1961);  JITiTi- 
neapolis-Honeywell  Regulator  Co.,  44  P.T.C. 
351  (1948);  Anheuser-Busch,  Inc.,  Docket 
6331  (1969).  •  •  •  If  two  products  usually 
sell  In  competition  with  each  other  at  a 
price  differential,  it  Is  unnecessary  for  the 
seller  of  the  premlxmi  product  to  eliminate 
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»A  "major  brand"  I.  defined  In  the  Rule 
a.  a  brand  which,  by  reaK>n  of  the  general 
consumer  acceptance,  normally  sell,  or  I. 
capable  of  MlUng  at  the  highest  competitive 
price  for  that  grade  of  gaaollne.  A  "non- 
major  brand"  Is  defined  as  any  brand  of 
gaaollne  that  Is  not  a  major  brand. 

» Docket  8183  (June  27,  1962),  rev'd  on 
other  ground..  326  F.  2d  101  (7th  Clr.  1963) . 


thU  differential  In  order  to  meet  competi- 
tion. In  this  carc,  the  record  clearly  esUb- 
llahe.  that  not  only  had  the  private  brand 
garollne,  Paraland,  traditionally  sold  at  a 
lower  price  than  the  major  brands  but  that 
the  Shell  station  which  reduced  Its  price  to 
the  level  of  Paraland  had  not  been  Injured 
In  any  manner  whatsoever  by  the  lower  price 
of  the  private  brand  station.  Under  the 
clrcumrtancea,  we  think  the  hearing  exam- 
iner was  fully  Justified  In  concluding  that 
the  Shell  station,  with  the  assistance  of 
Shell  Oil  Co.,  had  undercut  the  price 
of  a  private  brand  gasoline  for  the  purpoM 
of  'beating  competition.'  "  " 

Thus,  the  Commission  has  expreuly  rec- 
ognized that  the  elimination  or  reduction 
of  the  customary  price  differential  between 
major-  and  nonmaJor-brand  gasoline 
Is  actually  an  undercutting  of  the  major 
brand  price.  And,  of  course,  this  effective 
undercutting  seriously  Jeopardizes  the  mar- 
ket position  of  the  nonmaJor-brand  retailer, 
and  the  future  of  hU  suppUer,  the  Independ- 
ent refiner.  In  that  market. 

In  an  effort  to  avoid  being  squeezed  out 
of  the   market,  at  least  some  Independent 
brand  retailers,  either  with  or  without  the 
assistance  of  their  suppliers.  Inevitably  at- 
tempt to   reestablish  the  customary  differ- 
ential by  making  corresponding  reductions 
in  their  own  price.    As  de«:rlbed  above,  the 
determination   of   a   major   refiner   and   his 
afBUated  stations  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the 
customary  differential  and  the  slmultaneoxis 
determination  of  a  group  of  nonmajor  sta- 
tions to  maintain  the  differential  result,  in 
a  price  war.     When  a  fight  over  the  differen- 
tial precipitates  a  price  war,  the  price  of  all 
brands  of  gasoline  collapses.  Including  those 
that  were  not  Involved  In  the  Initial  skir- 
mishing.   The  Independent  refiners  must  as 
a    matter    of    competitive    necessity    reduce 
their  prices  to  whatever  level  Is  necessary  to 
Insure  reasonable  margins  of  profit  to  their 
affiliated  retailers.^   In  so  doing.  Independent 
refiners  are  frequently  forced  to  Mil  their 
gasoline  below  their  coet. 

In  Issuing  Its  complaint  in  Pure  Oil  Co.," 
the  Commission  recognized  that  territorial 
price  discriminations  that  result  In  the  re- 
duction or  elimination  of  the  customary 
price  differential  between  major-  and  non- 
major-brand  gasolines  tends  to  lnj\ire  or 
destroy  competition  on  the  primary  line, 
specifically  competlUon  by  lndep)endent  re- 
finers. This  same  view  was  taken  by  the 
hearing  examiner  In  hi.  amended  initial 
decLlon." 

It  I.  poMlble  that  In  certain  retail  mar- 
kets Independent  brand  gasolines  may,  over 
a  course  of  years,  acquire  sufficient  strength 
to    compete    succcMfuUy    with    the    major 
brands  at  an  identical  retail  price  or  at  least 
at  a  lewer  differential  than  that  which  has 
historically  obtained.    The  proposed  rule  does 
not   attempt  to   freeze   pricing   patterns   In 
that  situation.     Under  section   E   the  «ip- 
pller  of  a  major  brand  gasoline  granting  a 
dlKirlmlnatory  lower  price  to  his  retailer.  In 
a   given   geographic   area   would   be   free   to 
demonstrate  that  his  reduction  In  price  did 
not  lessen.  Injure,  prevent,  or  destroy  com- 
petition.    If,  for  example,  a  supplier  could 
establish  that  In  a  particular  market,  con- 
sumer   acceptance    of    Independent    brand 
gasoline  was  bo  high  that,  operating  under 
the  traditional  differential,  the  Independent 
segment  of  the  market  was  growing  at  the 
expense  of  the  major  brand  gasolines,  and 
that  conMquently  the   reduced  differential 
merely  tended  to  retard  that  trend  and  did 
not  tend  to  eliminate  the  independent  from 
the  market,  the  presumption  esUbllahed  by 


Mctlon  E  of  the  propoMd  rule  would  be  re- 
butted. But  peUtloner  contends  that  this 
wUl  InfrequenUy  be  the  caM  and  that  It  1. 
entirely  Jurtlfiable  for  the  Conmilwlon  to 
presume.  In  the  ab^nce  of  contrary  evl- 
dence,  that  a  price  dtocrlmlnaUon  that  re- 
.ult.  In  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  the 
historic  retail  dlffwentlal  ha.  the  deetruc- 
tlve  effect  on  competition  proBcrlbed  by  the 
.tatute. 

T.   COMCLUnOIf 


"Opinion  of  the  CommlMlon.  pp.  8-9. 

»  Sim  Oil  Co.  and  Indxortrlal  Relations  Cen- 
ter. "Competition  In  the  Oil  Industry," 
quoted  In  "Price  War  Report."  p.  20. 

"  Docket  6640,  Issued  Sept.  26,  1956. 

"  Sept  38,  1963. 


To  the  Independent  refiner  the  lame  1. 
one  of  wirvlval;  to  endure  he  muat  be  pro- 
tected from  the  anticompetitive  effect  of 
discriminatory  pricing  In  violation  of  law. 
A.  we  have  de«aibed  above,  the  promulga- 
tion and  enforcement  of  our  proposed  trade 
regrUatlon  rule,  which  reetate.  with  par- 
ticular application  to  the  marketing  of  gaK>- 
llne  the  existing  requirements  of  law,  could 
well  provide  the  solution  to  the  marketing 
problems  that  have  crippled  this  wgment  of 
the  petroleum  Induatry. 

The  marketing  of  garollne  1.  a  particularly 
appropriate  area  for  trade  regulation  rule 
fttoceedlngs.  Section  1.68 (a)  of  the  Com- 
mission'. r\ile.  of  practice  state,  that  regu- 
lation rule,  will  "•  •  •  expre«  the  expe- 
rience and  Judgment  of  the  Commission, 
baMd  on  fact,  of  which  It  ha.  knowledge 
derived  from  rtudle..  report.,  Inveetlga- 
tlons,  hefulngs.  and  other  proceeding.,  or 
within  official  notice,  concerning  the  sub- 
stantive requirement,  of  the  statute,  which 
It  administers." 

In   the   past  Mveral   years,   the   CommU- 
slon ha.  made  heavy  Investments  of   time 
and    manpower    in    Roblnson-Patman    Act 
proceedings  Involving  the  marketing  of  gas- 
oline.    NonetheleM,    violation,    of    the    act, 
a.    Interpreted    by    the    ComnHsalon,    con- 
tinue.   At    the     present    time,     there     are 
published  reports  that  Commission  Inveeti- 
gators  are  examining  the  current  price  war. 
m  the  mldconttnent  area  In  an  effort  to  pin- 
point and  collect  evidence  of  recurring  Rob- 
lnson-Patman      vlolatioixs.     The       litigated 
cases  provide  a  foundation  of  expertise  and 
legal   principles  on  which   the  Commlwion 
can    now    initiate    a    more    comprehensive 
program   to   ease   the   plight   of   the   small 
business  units  in  the   petroleum  industry. 
It    may    rearonably    be    expected    that    the 
Commission  would  receive  support  in  this 
venture  from  aU  segment,  of  the  induitry. 
Petitioner  prays  that,  pursuant  to  McUon 
1  67(b)  of  it.  rule,  of  practice,  the  Commi.- 
sion   authorize   rulemaking  proceedings   for 
the   consideration    of    the    trade    regulation 
rule  herein  propoeed. 

Respectfully  submitted.      

Paul  A.  Pormi. 

RICHAKO    B.     SOBOL, 

Attorneys  for  the  Mid-Continent  Inde- 
pendent Refiners  Association. 

WASHINOTOIf.  D.C. 

Of  Counsel :  ^  ^     

AuroLO,  FoaxAfl  «  Pobtbi. 

WASHUfOTON.  D.C  March  1964. 

Proposed  TIuds  Rksttlation  Rtrti 
A  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  engaged 
in  commerce.  In  the  course  of  such  cam- 
m'rce  to  discriminate  in  price  between  dif- 
ferent purchasers  of  gasoUne  of  like  grade 
and  quality  where  the  effect  of  such  dlwa-im- 
Inatlon  may  be  substantlaUy  to  leswn  oom- 
p-tltlon  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in 
any  line  of  commerce,  or  to  Injure,  destroy, 
or  prevent  competition  with  any  person  who 
either  grants  or  knowingly  receives  the  bene- 
fit of  such  dl«3lmlnatlon  or  the  customers 
of  either. 

B  Dlserimination.  in  price  between  com- 
peting purchawr.  of  gawllne  of  like  grade 
and  quality,  that  are  sufficient  In  amount  and 
duration  to  Irfluence  the  resale  price  of  that 
gasoline,  are  presvuned  substantially  to  le«en 
competition  among  those  purchasers. 

C  The  determination  whether  shipment, 
of  garollne  are  of  like  grade  and  quaUty  shall 
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b«  made  without  regard  to  the  brand  name. 
?^^  u^der  Which  the  ahlpment  of  g««>- 
llne  will  sell  at  retail. 

D.  Additives  alone  do  not  f^^.ff * J^^J 
»„H  niiaittv  of  KaaoUne,  but  additives  are 
JelJvant   t!?  I^^ble  oct  Justification  of  a 

P'ri?rpHri°aSle  evidence  that  a  t^- 
torlal  price  discrimination  may  substantially 
e«en  competition  among  petro'.eum  refiner, 
semng  m  the  area  In  which  the  lower  price 
U^ant«l.  or  may  Injure,  destroy,  or  prevent 
coSpeUtlon  by  Independent  refl^e"  dUtrlb^^^ 
utln»  in  that  area,  that  a  major  brand  retail 
naSn  receiving  the  lower  price,  directly  or 
tndStly  by  rea«)n  of  the  dUcrlmlnatlon 
leduc^s  or  Eliminate,  the  custom-xy  retal 
differential  between  his  gasoline  and  gaso- 
line sold  other  than  under   a   major  brand 

'"Sflnltlon-:  "Major  brand"  means  any 
brand  of  ga«)llne  which,  by  «"0'^,°^J" 
general  consumer  acceptance,  normally  sells 
or  U  capable  of  selling  at  the  highest  com- 
^tltlve  price  for  that  grade  of  gaaoime.  A 
Cnmajor  brand"  means  any  brand  of  gaso- 
line that  is  not  a  "major  brand. 

Purchasers  In  the  same  geographic  mar- 
ket are  "competing"  if  they  are  on  the  same 
Tevel  of  distribution.  Any  person  who  buys 
uasollne  and  resells  It  directly  to  the  gen- 
eral consuming  public  is  a  --etaller^  regard- 
lew  of  the  manner  or  place  In  which  he 
receives,   stores,  transports,  or  handle,  the 

gasoline.  

Appindix  a 

MncBOS  o»  TH«  Mn)-CoimN«NT  Indkpino- 

nn  RKFiNuts  Association 

American  Petroflna  Co.  of  Texas.   Dallas. 

Apco  oil  Corp..  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 
Bell  OH  A  Om  Co  .  Tulsa.  Okla.       ^  „  ^. 
SilmpUn  Oil  &  Refining  Co..  Forth  Worth. 

"^  aark   Oil   *    Refining    Corp..   Milwaukee. 

Wis  V 

Consumers  Cooperative  Association.  Kan- 
sas City.  Mo.  •-.«- 
Derby  Refining  Co  .  Wichita.  «"»._ 
Farmers  Union  Central  Exchange.  Inc..  8t 

^^'Ker^ScOee  OU  Industrie..  Inc  .  Oklahoma 

^2id?and    cooperative.    Inc..    MlnneapolU. 

"^Nrtlonal  cooperative  Refining  Association. 

McPherson.  Kana  ^ 

Northweetern  Refining  Co..  8t.  Paul  Park. 

'*Vlckor.  Petroleum  Co  .  Inc..  Denver.  Colo 
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STEUART  PITTMAN'S  SERVICE 
Mr.    HORTON      Mr    Speaker    I    ajk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr      HORTON      Mr.     Sreaker      the 
Nation's  Civil  Defense  Chief.  Assistant 
Scre?ary  of  Defense  Steuart  L.  Pittman^ 
has  resigned  in  order  to  return  to  the 
private  practice  of  law.    Becaiwe  I  am 
Srsonally    acquainted    with    Steuart  s 
service  in  behalf  of  our  country.  I  feel  it 
is  fltUng  to  pay  tribute  to  him  and  ex- 
tend our  thanks  for  his  outstanding  per- 
formance   in   what    Is   aptly    termed   a 
thankless  task. 

Mr  Plttman  took  over  the  leadership 
of  clvU  defense  in  September  of  IJMii. 
the  same  year  that  civil  defense  func- 
tions were  integrated  into  the  Depart- 


ment of  Defense  and  made  an  Integral 
part  of  our  national  security  program. 
The  duUes  of  his  post  placed  him  In 
charge  of  all  phases  of  the  civilian  pre- 
pa?^ess  of  the  country,  including  fall- 
out shelters,  warning  measures,  and 
communicaUons  systems. 

During  his  tenure  and  as  a  result  of 
his  efforts.  ClvU  defense  has  galn^lm- 
mense  stature.  Speaking  of  the  Secre- 
Sry's  accomplishments,  the  New  York 
Times  noted  in  its  story  on  his  resigna- 
tion earlier  this  week : 

Mr  Plttman  administered  some  of  the 
biggest  civil  defense  efforts  In  rscent  yws- 
H?^  gained  some  support  In  Congress  for 
the  program. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  we  are  very  aware 
of  the  changed  congressional  attitude 
toward  civil  defense  brought  about  by 
the  convincing  testimony  that  was  pre- 
sented before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  last  year  in  support  of  a  na- 
tional fallout  shelter  P'-o?'^*"^  _^f,  rf.I 
call  the  statement  in  the  committees 
report  on  the  program : 

opposition  to  the  program  melted  and  then 
hardened  Into  an  attitude  of  firm  belief  In 
and  support  of  the  fallout  shelter  program. 

To  Steuart  Plttman  and  his  associates 
must  go  great  credit  for  the  convincing 
case  that  was  made  to  carry  forward  this 
llfesaving  movement. 

The  subsequent  passage  of  Jhls  biU  by 
the  House  is  further  proof  of  the  soUd 
record  of  accomplishment  which  Mr. 
Plttman  has  complied. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  count 
Steuart  Plttman  among  my  close  friends. 
He  is  a  likable  man.  and  I  am  sure  the 
power  of  his  personality  helped  to 
smooth  the  way  for  the  projects  to  which 
S    devoted    himself    with     boundless 

encrsfy 

Last  fall,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  accom- 
pany Steuart  to  my  home  community 
of  Rochester.  NY.,  where  he  addressed  a 
mWig  of  the  U.S.  avll  Defense  Cou^. 
At  this  session.  I  again  was  topre»^ 
by  his  ability  to  demonstrate  the  needs 
and  goal  of  civil  defense  and  to  translate 
his  convictions  Into  workable  programs^ 
I  shall  miss  Steuart  Plttman.     Bu t^  I 
am  confident  the  foundaUon  he  ^^^"^ 
assure  the  continuance  of  an  effective 
civil  defense  organization  capable  of  pro- 
tecting our  population  from  the  threats 
we  pray  will  never  materialize. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Washington  Post  has 
published  an  editorial  accolade  to 
Steuart  Pittmans  service.  I  take  pleas- 
ur^  in  sharing  it  with  my  colleagues  In 
the  House. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post. 
Mar.  11.  1964] 

PlTTMAN  RESIGNS 

In  Steuart  L  Plttman.  who  U  resigning  as 
A^Utant   S«:retary    of   D^fenj^    to    Pr^"" 
law.  civil  defense  has  had  a  chief  w»»°  «^^ 
llshed  his  office     In  2y^  year.  In  a  thaiikl-s 
job    he  oversaw  the  transformation  of  civil 
defense  from  something  of  a  political  toy  to 
a  self-respecting  part  of  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment.    He  appro«:hed  with  reason  a  sub- 
ject too  often  cluttered  with  emotion,  and 
hU  energy  and  effectiveness  were  J-^ly  «" 
sponsible  for  the  partial  rescue  of  the  clvU 
defense  program  from  confusion,  apathy,  and 
hostility  both  inside  and  outside  the  Govern- 
ment. 


The  main  physical  accomplishment  oiUt. 
PlJ^aJt  teSu^  was  to  locate  fallout  sh^- 
ters  for  tens  of  millions  of  Americans;  the 
^e7noM  of  this  effort  was  Identification^ 
existing  space,  not  construction  of  new  spa<». 
iS5  in  relauve  terms.  It  has  not  been  an  ex- 
pensive or  radical  program.  Now  however 
?rvll  defense  Is  at  the  point  where  Important 

decisions  affecting  "P^'^l''^"'  'j^f^JfS^ 
BtrateKY  and  public  and  congressional  atU- 
tude^'^u.t  be  made.  By  shelving  the  ad- 
ministration s  shelter-incentive  bill  last  week^ 
the  senate  said  In  effect  that  these  dec^lons 
wUl  not  be  made  this  year:  the  admlnUiUa- 
tion  assenta  Mr.  Plttman.  who  had  poured 
he^TS  soul  into  getting  the  -belter-  n- 
centlve  bill  through  the  House,  could  h^ 
ly  be  expected  to  wait  and  repeat  the  process 

'°cmi  defense  raises  Issues  of  such  Impor- 
tance-Issues of  national  security  a^^d  »^1- 
val.  national  posture  and  P*^P«»*-t^t  the 
civil  defense  program  ^^°^^'\^^°^J^ JFT 
trusted  to  any  man  less  able  than  Mr  fUt- 
nuui.  The  stature  of  his  successor  will  be  a 
fair  measure  of  the  seriousness  with  which 
the  admlnlstrauon  views  civil  defense. 


URBAN  RENEWAL 

Mr.    ALOER.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 

unanimous  consent  that  I  and  eight 
other  Members  may  extend  our  reinarks 
at  this  pomt  in  the  Record  on  the  subject 
of  urban  renewal. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
oaAsaaooTS  MirriNO  on  uman  vBUvnia. 
Mr.    ALGER.    Mr.   Speaker,   a   mart 
significant  meeting  was  held  last  Fri- 
day in  Rockford.  m..  when  mo^e  Uian 
200  businessmen  and  interested  citizens 
from  more  than  a  dozen  States  gathered 
for  a  review  and  study  of  Federa^  urban 
renewal.     Nine  Members  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUUves    presented    various    as- 
pects of  the  Government  urban  renewal 
and  public  housing  proirrams.    It  was 
my    privilege    to    quarterback    tJie    dis- 
cussion and  to  introduce  my  eight  col- 
leagues from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

This  was  a  serious  study.  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  a  vital  problem  facing  the  people  ol 
this  NaUon.    There  were  differences  of 
opinion    among    the    Members    of    the 
House  who  addressed  the  meeting  so  that 
many  sides  of  the  Issues  were  operOy 
and^refully  explored^    This  was  a  s^- 
cere  effort  to  answer  the  quesUons  In  the 
minds  of  mUllons  of  our  citizens  regard- 
^  urban  renewal.    People  are  ask^g 
what  are  the   accomplishments  of  the 
Federal     programs?     How     much     has 
h*»f.n  soenf     Who  pays  the  bill  for  Fea- 
S^lurbin  renewal  and  pubUc  housing? 
Who  gets  the  money? 

The  number  of  people  who  turned  out 
for  this  meeUng.  some  traveling  great 
distances  and  arriving  In  a  heavy  snow- 
storm, testified  as  to  the  .i^nportance  now 
being  given  to  a  realistic  evaluation  of 
our  urban  renewal  programs. 

We  Members  of  the  House  attended 
the  Rockford  meeting  by  InvitaUon.  It 
was  a  meeUng  organized  at  the  grass- 
roots, planned  at  the  grassroote^  and 
executed  at  the  grassroots.  I  am  sure 
mfny  of  you  will  be  hearing  more  about 
Sie  LeeUng  and  the  discussions  wWch 
took  place  there  from  you  constltuente. 
I  warn  you  that  the  people  are  going  to 


demand  some  specific  answers  on  urban 
renewal  and  they  are  going  to  want  some 
specific  changes  in  the  laws  now  on  the 
books  and  they  will  demand  reasons  for 
failure  of  the  programs  to  attain  their 
objectives  In  spite  of  the  billions  we  have 
spent  upon  them. 

So  that  you  may  know  what  was  said 
at  Rockford,  I  am  Including  els  a  part 
of  these  remarks,  the  addresses  of  the 
nine  Members  of  the  House  who  were 
there: 

A  Posmvi  ApnioACH  to  Ubbak  Rkwxwm. 
(Remarks  of  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Cuaxis,  Repub- 
lican. St.  Louis  County.  Mo.,  before   the 
National  Conference  on  Urban  Renewal  In 
RockfCH-d.  ni..on  March  6,  1964) 
At  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  Re- 
public on  the  North  American  continent  in 
1787,    there    was    an    accord    between    the 
thought    leaders    that    individual    freedom 
should  be  one   of  the  major   alms  of   any 
society.     There  was  further  agreement  that 
to  preserve  and  to  foster  Individual  freedom 
the  human  powers  within  a  society  must  be 
separated    and    balanced    one    against    the 
other. 

Hence  came  the  provisions  In  the  Con- 
stitution to  separate  the  powers  of  church 
and  state  so  that  control  of  these  two  great 
human  power  sources  not  be  vested  In  the 
same  group  of  human  beings.  Our  fore- 
fathers were  quite  conscious  of  the  depres- 
sion of  human  freedom  In  theocracies  where 
the  powers  of  church  and  state  were  merged 
rather  than  separated  and  balanced. 

Hence  also  came  the  provisions  Inserted 
throughout  the  Constitution  to  separate  and 
maintain  a  balance  of  military  and  civilian 
power.  Again,  our  fortfathers  who  were 
great  students  of  the  Bible  and  of  classical 
history,  as  well  as  of  the  occurrences  of  their 
own  times,  had  very  much  In  mind  the 
prevalence  of  military  dominated  political 
governments  and  the  destruction  of  human 
freedom  that  resulted  therefrom. 

So  powerful  was  political  government  it- 
self, even  without  a  coalition  with  the  church 
or  a  military  establishment,  that  It  was  felt 
governmental  powers  must  be  separated  and 
balanced  This  was  done  In  two  ways,  hori- 
zontally Into  legislative,  executive,  and  Ju- 
dicial functions,  and  vertically  Into  Pederal. 
State,  and  local  functions. 

These  balancings  off  of  human  powers 
stood  human  freedom  In  good  stead  for  160 
years  In  our  society.  However,  almost  at  the 
very  time  of  the  founding  of  ovir  Republic 
there  began  to  be  a  concentration  of  human 
power  In  another  Important  field  for  which 
there  perforce  was  no  provUlon  for  separa- 
tion and  balance  In  the  baalc  consUtutlonal 
document.  I  refer  to  the  concentration  of 
economic  power. 

At    the    time    of    the    Constitution    there 
were   only  seven  corporations  In  the  entire 
United  States.    Ninety  percent  of  the  people 
lived  m  rural  areas  and  derived  their  llveU- 
hood  from  agriculture.     Land  was  the  pre- 
dominant   Bovirce    of    economic    power    and 
was  held  diffusely.     Indeed,  the  open-to-all 
frontier      Insured      that      economic      power 
through  land  would  remain  diffuse.     Hence 
little  threat  was  seen  to  Individual  freedom 
through  a  concentration  of  economic  power. 
Our  Republic  started   Its  economic  exist- 
ence with  falling  water,  wind,  horse,  ox.  and 
manpower.     At  the  very  time  of  Its  founda- 
tion, steampower  which  by  Its  nature  would 
concentrate  economic  power,  was  Just  being 
developed.      Ell    Whitney's    concept    of    re- 
placeable parts  In  guns  which  became  the 
base  of  mass  production  came  in  the  same 
period. 

Before  we  fully  absorbed  the  economic 
revolution  Inherent  to  the  use  of  steam. 
Improved  Iron  and  steel,  and  mass  produc- 
tion, we  developed  electrical  power  and  the 


Internal  combustion  engine  which  In  com- 
bination again  revolutionised  our  society. 
And  before  we  fully  absorbed  this  vast 
change  (we  are  still  absorbing  It),  we  de- 
veloped nuclear  power  and  cybernetics,  and 
we  are  now  embarked  upon  another  great 
economic  revolution,  the  lull  impact  of 
which  no  one  can  foretell. 

It  amazes  me  to  see  the  struggle  going  on 
at  the  present  Ume  to  fight  proper  adapta- 
tion by  seeking  to  preserve  the  high-rise 
cities  which  were  the  pec\illar  result  of 
steampower  and  mass  production.  Factories 
had  to  be  close  together  becaxise  of  the  power 
source  and  the  transportation  of  materials 
and  manpower  to  and  from  the  concentrated 
factories.  Once  electrical  power  and  the 
automobile  came  into  their  own  the  main 
reasons  for  high-rise  cities  disappeared.  In 
fact,  every  reason  dictated  that  there  would 
be  a  period  of  diffusion  rather  than  a  con- 
centration of  factories  and  hiunan  beings 
once  transmission  lines  and  automobUes  pro- 
vided fiexlblllty. 

This  is  an  aside  comment  and  beside  the 
major  point  I  am  seeking  to  establish.  The 
point  is  that  economic  power  was  not  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  a  relatively  few 
human  beings  In  1787.  It  was  diffuse,  and. 
hence,  no  great  threat  to  human  freedom. 

However,  due  to  the  development  of  steam 
power  and  mass  production,  economic  power 
began  to  be  seriously  concentrated.  This 
brought  about.  In  our  freedom -loving  society, 
the  counteraction  through  political  govern- 
ment to  keep  economic  power  dlfftise, 
through  antitrust  legislation,  public  utility 
regulations,  and  a  variety  of  other  laws  de- 
signed to  keep  the  marketplace  as  liberal  as 
possible.  It  also  brought  about  the  very 
natural  development,  in  the  economic  field 
Itself,  of  the  concentration  of  labor  power 
to  counteract  the  concentration  of  power  In 
ownership  and  management. 

The  great  problem  for  himian  freedom  in 
the  20th  century,  however,  transcends  the 
Importance  of  Just  keeping  economic  power 
diffuse.  It  tocludcs,  along  with  this  need  for 
maintaining  diffusion,  keeping  sep>arate  and 
balanced  the  two  great  powers  themselves, 
political  power  and  economic  power. 

Our  forebears  showed  wisdom  In  pro- 
viding against  the  dangers  to  freedom  of 
these  human  power  concentrations  which 
they  could  see  for  themselves  or  read  about 
In  history.  However,  they  could  not  provide 
against  the  unknown  developments  of  the 
future.  They  oould  not  know  about  totali- 
tarian nations  in  whidi  the  powers  of  politi- 
cal government  and  of  20th  century  eco- 
nomics were  merged.  The  despotic  feudal 
state  they  read  about  was  based  upon  the 
control  of  land  and  a  diffusion  o«  landown- 
ershlp  had  proTed  to  be  adequate  remedy 
against  Its  dangers,  but  other  concentrations 
of  economic  power  were  unknown. 

Today  we  have  no  excuse  for  jm  unaware- 
ness  about  the  dangers  to  freedom  of  the 
merging  of  modern  economic  power  and  that 
of  political  governments.  Its  dangers  to 
human  freedom  Is  all  about  us.  alive  and 
virulent.  Conununlsm,  nazlsm,  and  fascism 
are  in  essence  the  merging  of  political  and 
economic  power  in  the  hands  of  the  same 
group  of  hiiman  beings.  In  communism  the 
state  takes  over  the  economic  powers.  In 
fascism  the  economic  oligarchs  take  over  the 
political  powers.  The  net  result  Is  Identical, 
the  merging  of  the  two  powers,  and  we  rightly 
call  both  by  the  same  name,  totalitarian 
powers. 

I  am  greatly  disturbed  that  many  of  the 
thought  leaders  of  today  do  not  share  the 
belief  with  me  that  human  freedom  can 
only  be  preserved  if  we  keep  separate  and 
balance  off  the  various  htunan  powers  in- 
herent m  a  viable  society.  Or  they  do  not 
share  with  me  the  belief  that  human  free- 
dom must  be  a  major  aim  of  any  society  if 
it  is  to  move  forward.  The  essence  of  eco- 
nomic growth  Is  Innovation,  and  Innovation 


flourishes  beet  in  a  climate  of  himian  free- 
dom. The  essence  of  the  search  for  truth 
Is  intelligent  trial  and  error,  and  trial  and 
error,  the  opposite  of  scholasticism,  can 
only  exist  if  human  freedom  exists. 

A  powerful  group  in  America  today  seems 
bent  upon  concentrating  eoonoenlc  power  In 
the  same  hands  which  hold  political  power 
•  •  •  not  to  bring  about  a  diffusion  of  eco- 
nomic power  •  •  •  as  the  group  sometimes 
claims.  Along  with  transferring  economic 
power  over  to  the  political  sector,  this  group 
seeks  to  concentrate  the  economic  power  it- 
self rather  than  to  diffuse  it.  Not  only  U 
this  group  engaged  In  this  kind  of  promo- 
tion, at  the  same  time  It  Is  engaged  in  break- 
ing down  the  separations  and  balances  that 
exist  both  horizontally  and  vertically  in  the 
powers  of  government  to  amcentrate  gov- 
ernmental powers  In  fewer  hands.  The  neo- 
federallsts,  as  I  believe  this  group  may  be 
properly  described,  are  Intent  upon  building 
more  power  In  the  Federal  execuUve  branch 
of  the  Government  at  the  expense  of  ttoe 
legislative  and  the  Judiciary  branches,  as  well 
as  the  expense  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

There  Is  a  danger  to  human  freedom  aris- 
ing in  another  area.     President  Elsenhower 
warned  vis  of  it  In  his  farewell  address.    For 
the  first  time  in  o\a  history  we  have  both 
a    permanent    and    large    standing    military 
force  and   a   jjeacetlme  munitions  industry. 
These  two  great  powers  are  moving  closer 
and  closer  together  In  pursuit  of  a  common 
mission.    The  mission  Is  perhaps  a  necessary 
one,  but  we  mxist  be  alert  to  the  power  cen- 
ters It  creates.     Also,   there  seems  to  be  a 
lessening  in  our  regard  for  preserving   the 
separation  of  church  and  state,  a  time  when 
there  is  a  strong  movement  In  the  church 
sector  toward   a  concentration  rather  than 
a   diffusion  of  power.     This   concentratKm 
may  be  all  to  the  good  after  a  seemingly  very 
great  diffusion  In  the  religious  area  mpn- 
sented  by  hundreds  of  sects  and  schisms,  yet 
we  must  not  Ignore  the  Implications  in  this 
development  If  It  grows  ai>ace. 

In  this  context.  I  wish  to  point  up  the 
mischief  to  the  economic  sector  which  the 
political  sector  Is  presently  promoting.  In- 
stead of  accentuating  the  positive,  where  and 
how  we  have  moved  forward  to  create  the 
highest  standard  of  living  In  the  world, 
spread  more  evenly  among  more  people,  the 
dominant  political  control  group  Is  accentu- 
ating the  negative.  It  picks  over  unduly  the 
areas  of  failure.  It  even  exaggerates  and 
takes  them  out  of  context  and  then  Ignores 
the  successes  which  outnumber  the  failures 
so  markedly. 

I  think  this  Is  an  Important  and  significant 
mattw.  Surely  the  beet  way  to  eliminate 
faUvu-e  Is  to  stxody  and  emulate  success  and 
the  poorest  way  to  eliminate  falliu-e  is  to 
mull  over  failure  and  ignore  success. 

Let  me  Illustrate  the  point  this  way.  In 
1958  I  was  the  Republican  spokeemaa  ap- 
pearing before  the  assembled  Jobless  who  had 
marched  on  Washington  In  protest  of  the 
high  rate  of  unemployment  In  that  F»rticu- 
lar  recession.  Lyndon  Johnson,  then  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate,  was  the  Demo- 
cratic spokesman.  Senator  Johnson  said. 
"As  soon  as  I  leave  here  I  am  going  right 
back  to  the  Senate  and  Introduce  a  resolu- 
tion to  create  a  commission  to  go  around  the 
country  to  look  Into  these  areas  of  high  un- 
employment so  we  can  do  something  about 
It."  I  countered  by  saying  I  thought  the 
Idea  of  a  study  commission  was  perhaps  al- 
rlgbt,  Ijut  why  not  go  to  the  areas  of  success 
where  the  unemployment  problem*  have 
been  solved.  From  them,  we  might  get 
some  good  ideas  of  what  to  do  about  the 
failures. 

So  It  Is.  all  along  the  line  where  we  have 
problems.  In  racial  relations,  for  example, 
why  not  study  the  areas  of  success,  which  so 
predominate  over  the  areas  of  failure,  to  see 
what  might  be  done  where  we  have  not  had 
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.ucceM'  so  in  health  care  for  the  if^. 
£^cem  of  our  older  people  are  <>olng  iU- 
Srht     Lets  take  a  look  at  them  to  we  what 

[?eas  we  can  get  for  «11«'"»"°8  t^«  P'°*!: 
em«  of  the   15  percent      Oe^talnly   it  Un  t 

'^^  to  radically  change  the  -y^-'" ',*;,'^J„^ 
Sen  .ucceeeful  for  the  M  ^^-^^\^°^^ 
of   solving   the   problem,   of   failure   of   the 

^*^U°1.  with  community  developmenV 
iJ/n  look  to  the  successful  communltlee 
Which  have  solved  their  P^f^"™  ^^^^  '^ 
the  posture  of  solving  them,  to  '^J^'^l'^^.. 
geat^n  we  might  get  for  those  who  haven  t 
l^ved  their  problems  Mulling  o-^J^'"'''^ 
U  no  way  of  attaining  success  Above  all. 
U  la  foolhardy  to  Ignore  success. 

To  put  It  bluntly.  I  think  It  U  '^\^^* 
we  stirted  talking  about  whafs  fSoca^^^°^l 
I^erlca  and  stopped  this  negative  of  talking 
uS^what  IS  bad.  ThU  Is  not  to  be  complacent 
o?to  sloi  down  progress  but  Ju-t  tje  oppo- 
.Ite.  ThU  U  to  get  things  moving  by  learn- 
ing from  success  what  we  should  do  about 
the  things  that  are  still  holding  us  back. 

I  am  always  amazed  at  the  reaction  of  peo- 
Dle  when  they  are  told  that  the  FHA  and  VA 
Some  financing  are  relatively  minor  percent- 
affM  of  the  housing  starts  we  have  each  year 
?B^t  aLy  wonderliowever.  that  the  popular 
impression  Is  that  unless  Government  acts 
thlngTaren-t  done.  In  light  of  the  Oovern- 
men?  propaganda  which  keep.  do'^P"^^^ 
Tht   prlvatr  sector    by    emphasizing   failure 
«th«  than  success?     I.  ^^Is  In  order  that 
the  governmental  sector  can  »>«/^^^"  "^ 
largwl?    What  a  disappointment  "must  be 
S    the    neofederalins    when    the    American 
citizen  responds  to  his  own  needs  so  vlgor- 

""slnator   Kennedy,   when   campaigning   to 
I960    for    the    Presidency,   said    we    have    to 
double  the  amount  we  are  spending  on  edu- 
caUon  m  the  next  decade     I  «-e»P«'Vl*<l.  why 
does  he  ask  to  slow  down?    We  almost  tripled 
ST^ount  in  the  past  decade     Agal.  -of 
the  negativism  used  to  conceal  the  positive 
President  Johnson  declares  a  war  on  pov- 
erty and  classifies  all  families  with  cash  In- 
comes below  »3.000  as  In  ^he  poverty  clMS. 
Yet   •3.000  annual  Income  Is  luxury  beyond 
the'  fondeet   dreams   for    the    overwhelming 
majority   of   the   people   around   the   world^ 
one  of  our  lowest  Income  groupe.  and  one 
we  aU  wish  to  raise  up.  Is  the  Itinerant  farm- 
worker     Yet.  thousands  of  Mexicans  elbow 
to^iway  to  get  their  names  on  walUng  1  «t» 
f^d  3  years  long  Just  to  be  able  to  partici- 
pate in  this  category  of  American  poverty 
for  a  few  years  so  they  can  go  home  and  live 
on  their  earnings  in  Mexican  luxury. 

To  say  these  things  Is  not  for  boasting  or 
for  complacency,  but  to  put  them  in  contexV 
Only  by  putting  problems  In  context  do  we 
put   oxiJelves   Into    the    poeture    of JomnK 
them.    Furthermore,  we  must  be  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  downgrading  America  ^T  "^U 
Ic^ntuatlng  the  negative  has  done  untoM 
harm  to  the  U.S.  Image  abroad^     ^°**;J^hI 
r.  even  more  Important.  It  has  »;»«P«^."^« 
potential  progre^i  of  the  p«)Ple   »*> road   In 
movlnK    themselves    forward    by    concealing 
?;Sm    them    the    positive    example,    which 
m?S»t  be  of  value  to  them.    If  we  emphasized 
Se  American  succe«.  stories,  all  P^oP^^^^^^^f 
gain  bright  Ideas  of  how  to  correct  failure^ 
S<»e  in  our  own  country  as  well  a.  thoM 

*  I  think  It  l.  in  this  context  we  m^"*  »t"^y 
the  problem,  of  urban  renewal.  Thebllght 
of  the  cltle.  I.  the  reeult  of  «icce«..  not 
faUure— the  reeult  of  rapid  movement  for- 
ward It  1.  p*rt  of  the  ooet  at  progre... 
It  u  the  re.ult  of  growth,  not  of  decay. 
Those  who  see  in  the  problems  of  urban  re- 
newal blight  and  misery  are  merely  accen- 
tuating the  negaUve  and  completely  missing 
the  positive  and.  In  the  process,  completely 
impeding  proper  corrective  mea«ire.  a.  well 
a.  hampering  further  growth. 
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I  am  Kolng  to  close  by  quoting  from  a  re- 
cent m^rtlon  I  made  In  the  Conoxxmion^l 
^«D  on  the  subject  of  the  Negro  The 
SSJ  IS  deeply  involved  In  thU  matter  of 
ur£^  renewL'  as  he  1.  In  ^  many  ^^ 
problem,  we  face  a.  the  result  ol  the  wcce- 
involved  m  our  rapid  •co°°°"l,  f  °T!?, 
The  fact  that  the  Negro  I.  Involved  In  this 
«fcces.  story,  unlike.  I  regret  to  say  our 
^reaT^Sy  group,  the  American  Indian^ 
is  proof  of  hi.  movement  forward  hi.  own 
n-eat  succew.  not  hi.  failure  at  air 

T  think  a  Kood  bit  of  the  failure  of  prop« 
urba'S'ren^'arSa.  been  the  r^ult  of  blind 
reacUonarylsm.  an  effort  to  hold  t»c*  Pf°8- 
ress  an  effort  of  the  entrenched  to  hold  the  r 
jrnche.  Far  from  being  the  Prog^"  " 
^ta.  It  IS  decay  trying  to  hang  onto  the 
past  and  so  hindering  further  progre«r  The 
Ealloused  disregard  for  human  freedoms  imd 
right,  which  include  property  right.,  the 
mo.rba.lc  of  which  U  the  right  to  one  s  own 
hcSe   "hlch  we  find  In  so  many  oj  ";•-  P"^; 

lie  hourtng  and  urban  "«![»    P'^^'f^    m- 
characterlstlc   we   often   find   In   vwted   m 
teresu    fighting    off    healthy    adaptation    to 

'"'^TSrhlgh-rl*  slum*,  called  public  housing, 
erected  s^  recently  In  the  name  of  progre- 
and    humanltarlanlsm    reveal    the    meddle- 
some and  deadening  hand  of  those  ""^J^^- 
governmental  power  In  Ignorance     T^*^  »= 
«ons  actually  have  hindered  the  real  prog- 
res,  which  wa.  afoot,  by  aiding  f-^  a'>«"i^8 
the  efforts  of  vested  Interests  In  the  high- 
rise   city    to  preserve   It.   preserving   at   the 
l!^e  Sme  for^hem«lves.  the  -terll.  powjr. 
of  Government  which  they  seem  to  cherish^ 
It  I.  important  to  realize  that  the  Negro 
problem  t<Say  I.  part  of  an  age-old  Problem 
Uiat  ha.  little  to  do  with  race  or  color.     " 
ha.  to  do  with  the  baalc  economics  Involved 
in  any  society  which  Is  industrializing.     An 
industrializing    society    has   marked    migra- 
tions of  sizable  populauons  frorn  mrM  Uvlng 
to  urban  living.    The  more  rapid  this  move- 
ment the  more  aggravated  the  problems  of 
social    and    economic    adjustment    become. 
The  increaw  Incident  of  crime  among  former 
rur»l  people  now  living  under  urban  con- 
ditions hi.  long  been  observed^    ^'J^*^! 
people  live  with   each  other,  of  course    the 
^re  their  dally  actions  affect  e»ch  ottier 
The  more  conUct  the  more  opportunity  ^re 
1.  for  frlcUon.  for  more  breaches  of  the  codes 
both  social  and  legal  which  govern  the  rela- 
tionships of  people  living  close  to  each  other 
Indeed,  the  codes  of  urban  Uvlng  are  not  only 
dW^nt  from  the  codes  of  rural  living,  but 
perforce  they  are  more  comprehensive  and 
Complicated   and   hence  lend   themselves   to 

more  violations.  

Part  of  the  problem  of  adjuetment  oomea 
from  .hlftlng  from  an  economy  which  ha. 
much  of  barter  about  It  to  an  economy  which 
U  almost  entirely  a  money  economy.  Whwe 
the  money  economy  cuU  off  In  urban  area, 
a  State-organized  welfare  economy  take* 
over  in  place  of  an  Informal  community  wel- 
fare economy.  „,-«-« 

Part  of  the  problem  of  adjuatment  com« 
from  the  tradlUonally  lower,  a.  well  a.  de- 
ferent, educational  .tandard.  and  "tandard. 
of  skllU  in  the  rural  communities  from  those 
of  the  urban  communltlea. 

We  must  not  Identify  theM>  economic  and 
Boclal  adjustment  problem.  "  '^'^^iP'^^' 
lem.  If  we  are  to  solve  them.  The  pr^oml- 
nance  of  the  Negro  In  the  group  i^Ung 
from  rural  to  urban  living  beginning  with 
World  War  n  and  continuing  up  to  the 
present  time  ha.  tended  to  confuse  the  prob- 
lem So.  too.  hasty  analysis  has  led  some 
to  Identify  clvU  rlghu  problems  as  racial 
problems.  Again  it  U  the  confusion  arising 
from  the  predominance  of  the  Negro  In  Issue, 
involving  clvU  right,  that  Ilea  at  the  root  of 
thl.  obfuacaUon.  ^  »».  ♦ 

It  mu»t  be  con.tanUy  borne  in  mind  that 
in  the  pa.t  decade-and  the  <»«»<»«,|^*- 
diaUly  ahead  of   u.  wem.  to  be  foUowlng 


the  pattern— automaUon,  or  rapid  techno- 
SScSSLnge.  ha.  accelerated  It.  V<^  ^ 
KTamravated  the  social  and  economic  prob- 
lem/stemmlng  from  this  ma-lve  mlgraUon^ 
Dr.  Ell  Glnzberg,  profewor  of  economlo. 
at  Columbia.  In  a  r«:ent  ''"'^Jf  ?"»>,"?.?. 
in  the  New  York  Time,  magazine  of  Feo- 
niarv  9  \Wi.  pute  the«s  problems  Into  a 
^Uve' context*^   "In  Chicago,  for  Instance. 

STVercent    of    the    Negro    ^-^'""^^SffLn 
hlKher  income  than  60  percent  of  white  fam- 
mST    in  th*  We.t.  the  nonwhlte  Income  dU- 
irlbutlon  I.  almo.t  the  '"f^ j^V^^^i^ 
income  dl.trlbutlon  among  the  white  popuia 
tion  of  the  South." 

We  badly  need  to  accentuate  the  PO«lt»ve 
and  to  avoid  the  Incessant  accentuating  the 
^aUve      Most  Negro  families  have  moved 
?o?w^      This  ma«lve  migration     s  by   no 
means  a  study  in  failure  and  despair.     Quite 
STe  "ntrary.'lf  we  used  -.veragf  we  wou^d 
find   that  the  great  majority   of  the  N«gro 
citizen,  have  moved  forward  and  are  continu- 
ing to  move  forward  at  a  more  rapid   pace 
thin  the  rest  of  the  society.    3^%"^^°!!°* 
1.  not  over  progre«i.  but  the  rate  of  progrew^ 
Part  of   the  rapid   progress  stems  from  the 
r^t  that  the  NegroB  starting  point  was  rela- 
tweirrow-as  is  the  starting  point  of  any 
rial'  i^oup  moving  to  the  city  or  of  any 
Sroup  moving  from  an  alien  society  abroad 
to  start  anew  In  a  different  society 

in  context  It  must  be  said  that  never  to 
the  history  of  mankind  nor  anywhere  In  the 
worl^tS/y  has  a  minority  group,  being  part 
of   an  economic  movement,  moved   ^orw*^^ 
lo  fast;  nor  ha.  a  majority  group  ever  acted 
BO  affli^matlvely  to  permit  minority  groups 
Z  m^^forward  as  In  the  United  Sta^s  of 
America  throughout  It.  ^If^^nr  and  Particu- 
larly m  the  pa.t  two  decade..    There  may  oe 
^mVln  theS  zeal  to  move  ^"ter  who  would 
deny  thl.  but  I  believe  honest  reflection  will 
demonstrate  this  to  be  true.     The  ^actthat 
It  U  tnie  should  not  slow  further  progress, 
indeed,  by  studying  the  areas  of  »u;=c«»  '^^ 
emulating  them  In  area.  ^»»"5  ^^  '"".^ 
failure  we  might  move  forward  »  P***  J'^J 
faster.    Certainly  we  will  move  J^th  greater 
certainty  of  retaining  the  gains  than  by  doing 
What  we  seem  to  be  now  doing,  concent™^ 
ing  our  attention  on  the  areas  of  fai  ure  in 
order  to  spur  us  to  more  rapid  action,     i 
?htnk  tSe^ay  to  correct  f^"""J;;,f .^^JJ; 
late  success  and  the  way  to  promote  faUure 
Is  to  pick  over  failure  unduly. 


CONTBOL    OF   UBBAN    RXNIWAL 

(Remark,  of  Hon.  John  ANDxaaoN,  Repub- 
uSn.  of  nilnol..  before  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Urban  Renewal  In  Rockford. 
111.  on  March  8.  1964) 

The  suggestion  ha.  been  made  that  thU 
meSlnrhL  been  callM  here  In  Rockford, 
S  ^^y  for  the  purpoee  of  -ound Ing  the 
deathknell  for  the  Federal  program  ot  urban 
renewal  Thl.  frankly  leads  me  to  make 
the  obserrauon  that  those  ''^o  are  opposed 
\o  thl.  meeting  and  view  with  alarm  the 
fact  that  It  1.  even  being  held  are  perhaps 
'somewhat  more  anguine  In  their  evaluation 
of  It.  net  result,  than  some  of  us  who  have 

the  pleasure  of  P»'"<=lP*"^8,  „/  '^^^^1* 
a  far  more  accurate  statement  of  the  purpo" 
of  our  meeting  would  be  that  we  are  alarmed 
at  the  direction  that  the  Federal  program 
of  urban  renewal  ha.  taken  In  recent  years 
^d  we  are  convinced  that  It  ha.  -tr^ed  far 
from  the  original  purpoee  TTie  Urban  Re- 
newal Manual  which  I.  P"^""^*^/^,*^ 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  states 
m^  foreword  that  urban  renewal  I.  a  name 
for  Si  effort  to  revitalize  our  city  areas  which 
Ire  decaying  and  to  prevent  good  areas  from 
are  °*caymB^u        ^  benefit  of 

starting  to  decay.     «   i.  xor   «« 
all  American,  and  they  go  on  to  "^te  and 
aaaln  I  quote,  "it  U  a  program  under  which 
S;»  in  Vrtnershlp  with  «^nd  wi^  maxmi^ 
reliance  on  private  enterprl*  undertake  ur 
Sn  renewal  with  Federal  Government  .up- 


port."  However,  there  are  many  of  u.  In 
the  CongreM  who  feel  that  thl.  program 
ha.  become  not  a  full  partnership  between 
local  governments  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment but  a  limited  partnership  In  which 
city  and  local  government  In  fact  play  only 
a  very  limited  role.  We  feel  that  there  has 
been  a  perversion  of  the  program  from  Its 
original  Intent  and  purpose,  namely,  to  up- 
grade the  housing  standards  of  the  American 
people  and  that  Instead  it  has  become  a 
means  of  centralizing  Federal  authority  and 
control  often  to  the  exclvislon  of  local  In- 
terest.. I  think  at  the  outset  we  must  face 
the  fact  that  although  there  are  many  Indi- 
viduals today  In  and  out  of  government  who 
pay  llpservlce  to  the  Idea  that  responslbUlty 
for  local  problems  should  remain  at  the  local 
level  but  in  their  hearts  they  have  accepted 
the  notion  that  Washington  knows  best  and 
that  centralized  control  over  every  facet  of 
local  affairs  and  specifically  thoM  Involving 
urban  renewal  Is  entirely  accepUble  and 
Indeed  Inevitable. 

A   Princeton   profeewjr.   Mr.  Eric  F.  Gold- 
man wa.  recently  named  an  aid  to  President 
JohnKtn  and  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of    and   I   quote,   "channeling   the   Nation's 
be^t   thlrklng   to   the  White   HouM."     In   a 
recent  article  entitled,  "Is  Washington  Too 
Powerful"  he  answered  that  question  in  the 
negaUve  with  the  simple  assertion  that  the 
Government    1.    centralized    a.    It    la   today 
for  the  .imple  reason  that  It  ha.  to  be  to 
keep  KKlety  functioning.     He   then   makes 
what  is  to  me  the  rather  astonishing  asser- 
tion that  the  pyramiding  of  power  In  Wash- 
ington did  not  come  about  because  any  sig- 
nificant  group   liked    centralization   for   It. 
own  sake.     U  this  Is  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  "best  thinking"  that  the  good  profeewjr 
expect,  to  channel  to  the  White  House  I  am 
not  entirely  optlmlatlc  about  the  success  of 
hi.  mi«lon.     For  anyone  who  ha.  paid  any 
cursory  attention  to  the  development  of  the 
urban  renewal  program  In  this  country  can- 
not help  but  be  Impressed  with  the  Idea  that 
there  are   certain    very   powerful   groupe  of 
social  planners  In  thU  country  who  believe 
that    Washington     and    Washington     alone 
know,  what  Is  best  for  a  local  community. 
Indeed,    the    professor    almost    unwittingly 
identifies  himself  as  a  member  of  this  school 
of  thought  when  later  in  the  same  article 
he  quotes   a   professor.  Andrew   Hacker,  of 
Cornell,  as  saying  that  State  legislatures  for 
the  most  part  are  made  up  of  part-time  paro- 
chial  politician.  iKJtorlously   susceptible   to 
lobbyUts  and  bogged  down  In  debates  over 
how  to  label  eggs  or  whether  beauty  shop  at- 
tendants   need    high    «:hool    diplomas.     Of 
course,  some  of  us  who  have  served,  particu- 
larly in  the  88th  Congress,  have  become  quite 
accustomed   to  reading  various   Indictments 
that  have  been  leveled  against  Congres.  as 
a  vestigial  organ  of  government  which  some 
of  these  advanced  scholars  seem  to  think  Is 
merely  a  historical  anachronlwn  entirely  out 
of  tune  with  the  time.. 

In  .hort.  my  friend..  I  have  every  rearon 
to  doubt  that  some  of  these  people  have  any 
confidence  In  any  legislative  body  be  It  local, 
State,  or  National.  They  seem  entirely  im- 
bued with  the  Idea  that  only  those  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  and 
particularly  those  within  the  executive 
branch  on  the  national  level  have  been 
Imbued  with  the  wisdom  and  the  discern- 
ment neceswry  to  deal  with  the  complexities 
of  20th-century  American  society.  It  is 
thl.  philosophy  In  .hort  and  the  manner  in 
which  It  ha.  been  Implemented  by  those 
charged  with  the  admlnlatratlon  of  «ich 
Federal  statutes  as  the  urban  renewal  act 
that  alarm,  me  and  my  colleague,  who  are 
preMnt  for  thl.  program  today.  And  I 
would  remind  you  that  the  end  1.  not  yet 
In  sight.  For  we  are  presently  considering 
In  one  of  the  committee.  In  the  CongreM 
another  houaing  bill.  B.S..  9761.  the  admln- 
latratlon'. Housing  and  Community  Devel- 


opment Act  of  1964.  a  bill  Introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  Johnson  administration.  Just 
2  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Lynn  Davis,  the  chairman 
of  the  Realtor.  Washington  Conunlttee  of 
the  National  AMOclatlon  of  Real  Estate 
Board,  had  thl.  to  say  about  this  particular 
bill  In  testifying  before  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee of  the  Houee  of  Reprewntatlve. 
and  I  quote:  "It  Is  difficult  to  assess  thl. 
bin  without  at  least  touching  on  the  under- 
lying philosophy  which  must  have  motivated 
It.  authors.  I  refer  of  course  to  the  relent- 
leM  and  almost  Impatient  drive  which  seems 
to  emanate  from  almost  every  page  for  the 
complete  Involvement  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  problems  of  community 
planning  and  community  life." 

My  friends,  I  can  assure  you  that  this  Is 
what  we  are  opposed  to  and  not  the  revltall- 
zatlon  of  our  American  cities.     I  think  that 
our  analysis  of   the  administration  of  the 
Federal  urban  renewal    program  today  will 
ahow   that   because   of  some   of   the   tactics 
that  have    been  employed,  because  of  some 
of    the    administrative    excesses    that    have 
occurred  under  some  of  the  broad  grants  of 
dlKretlon  that  were   contained  in  the  orig- 
inal House  act  of  1959.  and  as  It  has  been 
amended  from  time  to  time,  that  optimum 
results  have  not  been  obtained  despite  the 
expenditure  of  several  billion  dollars.    Our 
discussion  today  of    the  deficiencies  In  the 
program  Is  as  I  have  already  Indicated  par- 
tlculsu-ly   timely   we   believe   because   a    so- 
called  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act    U    currently    pending    before    the    88th 
Congress.     In  tnls  legislation  the  President 
Is    seeking   an   additional    authorization   of 
$1.4  billion  to  continue  the  same  type  of  pro- 
gram which  we  believe  our  analysis  will  show 
has  all  too  often  been  a  compound  of  chaos 
and   confusion.     Indeed,   not  only   has  this 
program  been    characterized  by  chaos    and 
confusion,  but  In  a  great  many  cases  because 
of   the  gigantic   bulldozer-type   proJecU   In 
which    the   Urban    Renewal   AdmlnUtratlon 
takes  such  great  delight  there  have  been  a 
great  many  Inequities  and  hardships — hard- 
ships which  have  accrued  to  the  very  fam- 
ilies and  Income  groups  which  this  legisla- 
tion was  allegedly  designed  to  assist. 

I  for  one  do  not  concur  in  the  Idea  that 
States  and  local  communities  are  so  utterly 
inept  In  matters  Involving  community  plan- 
ning and  urban  renewal  and  rehabilitation 
as  to  require  not  only  Federal  funds,  but 
Federal  guidance  and  assistance  down  to  the 
planning  of  extremely  minor  details. 

Of  cotirse.  In  addition  to  asserting  State 
and  local   Ineptitude   In  these  matters  the 
Federal  planners  have  for  many  years  had 
an   additional  argxmient   for   Federal   Inter- 
vention.    They  have  alleged  that  because  of 
the  malaoportlonment  of  some  State  legls- 
latxires   and    hence    their   r\xral    domination 
that  urban  dwellers  have  gone  virtually  un- 
represented m  matters  Involvlrg  those  prob- 
lems   that    were    peculiar    to    urban    areas. 
However,  It  should  be  noted  that  since  the 
famous  Supreme  Court  decUlon  In  the  caM 
of  Baker  v.  Carr  It  was  decided  2  years  ago 
the  InevlUble  trend  certainly  seems  to  lie 
in  the  direction  of  a  far  more  powerful  voice 
for  cities  In  our  State  legislatures.     Despite 
this   development   It    U    not   cynicism    but 
rather  political  realism  with  respect  to  the 
alms  and  objectives  of  the  Federal  planners 
of  whom  I  speak  that  leads  me  to  predict 
that  their  drive  for  even  greater  powers  In 
this  area  of   community  planning  and  de- 
velopment wlU  continue  unabated.     There- 
fore. I  believe  that  only  as  we  can  limit  and 
circumscribe  their  Fwwers  and  discretionary 
authority  as  outlined  In  the  Hovuslng  Act  and 
other  pertinent  statutes  can  we  hope  to  first 
halt  and  then  ultimately  reverse  the  trend 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  in  September 
of  1962  to  be  exact.  I  Inserted  in  the  Con- 
OBi^siONAL  Rbcoro  a  dlECUSslon  of  the  urban 
renewal    problem    from    the    standpoint    of 


who  Is  really  exercising  the  ultimate  control. 
Was  It  In  fact  the  local  authorities  as  is  so 
often  claimed  by  the  Administrator,  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency;  particu- 
larly. I  might  add  at  those  times  when  they 
are  seeking  new  authority  and  additional  ap- 
propriations from  the  Congress;  or  Is  In  fact 
the  essential  control  over  this  program  and 
over  the  huge  amounts  of  money  which  It 
disperses  really  lodged  In  the  same  Federal 
authorities.  I  believe  that  the  analysis 
which  I  made  at  that  time  demonstrated 
that  contrary  to  these  claim,  by  Federal  of- 
ficial, that  It  I.  the  Federal  Government 
that  controls  the  entire  program.  I  further 
believe  that  since  that  time  additional  evi- 
dence has  been  adduced  to  prove  the  same 
proposition.  Therefore,  my  colleagues  have 
suggested  that  I  might  use  my  time  with 
you  today  to  reexamine  the  legal  problem  of 
where  does  the  ultimate  authority  or  control 
really  lie. 

This  subject,  of  course,  can  laecome  highly 
technical.  I  shall  try  to  keep  the  discussion 
as  simple  as  possible  and  still  explain  the 
iMues  Involved.  _^_^ 

As  all  of  you  know  the  authority  for  Fed- 
eral loans  and  grants  In  urban  renewal  stems 
from  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  as  amended. 
This  law  purported  to  recognize  that  urban 
renewal  was  a  Joint  undertaking  involving 
the  cooperation  of  both  the  Federal  and  local 
governments.  It  also  Involved  the  enactment 
of  State  legislation  to  create  tools  and  to 
authorize  activities  for  the  effective  partici- 
pation of  localities  In  the  program. 

Inevitably  extensive  delegations  of  author- 
ity have  been  involved.  Some  say  that  these 
delegations  of  autho'lty  are  the  most  exten- 
sive ever  made  by  the  Congress.  Certainly 
they  are  Important  enough  to  deserve  the 
careful    consideration    of    every    citizen. 

The  urban  renewal  legltlatlon  has  been  In 
effect  for  about  14  years.  This  has  created 
a  conflderable  body  of  litigation  but  It  has 
not  clarified  the  meaning  of  the  act.  Any 
study  of  the  law  and  regulations  as  appUed 
under  the  Federal  act  in  the  various  States 
ends  in  utter  frustration.  It  is  a  kind  of 
new  CCC  program — contradiction,  confusion, 
and  chaos.  In  city  after  city  throughout  the 
country  the  local  urban  renewal  programs 
are  a  financial  and  political  mess.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  has  been  trying  to  get 
some  degree  of  proper  admlnUtratlon  and 
has  studied  operations  In  more  than  20  cities 
in  recent  years.  The  ComptrftUer  General 
has  issued  numerotis  critical  reports  indict- 
ing the  Federal  Urban  Renewal  Administra- 
tion for  waste  of  public  money  and  departure 
from  the  Intent  of  Congress.  He  has  foimd 
the  Job  of  bringing  the  prog-am  within  the 
limits  of  the  law  like  trying  to  catch  a  greased 

pig  turned  loose  at  a  country  fair.  

The  operation  of  vu-ban  renewal  in  most 
communities  cuts  sharply  across  some  of  the 
most  cherished  legal  righto  of  a  free  people; 
namely,  those  guaranteed  by  the  Mh  and 
14th  amendmento  to  the  Constitution. 
These  relate  to  due  process  and  to  the  right 
of  people  to  own  and  peaceably  enjoy  the  use 
of  their  private  property.  These  righto  are. 
of  course,  subordinate  to  the  exercise  of  the 
police  powers  of  the  state  In  the  interest  of 
public  health,  welfare,  safety,  and  morals  of 
the  community.  But  there  are  also  consti- 
tutional Umltations  on  the  use  of  the  poUce 

power.  

Now  let  me  become  somewhat  more  specinc 
about  the  way  In  which  the  law  has  been 
applied.  I  select  my  lUustration  from 
Washington.  D.C.  because  the  facto  thae 
have  been  somewhat  more  completely  docu- 
mented I  have  no  doubt  that  similar  cir- 
cumstances have  developed  In  many  other 
cities  of  the  Nation.  In  Washington  a  pre- 
ferred redevelopcr  or— as  characterized  by  the 
executive  director  of  the  local  urban  renewal 
authority,  a  "chosen  Instrument"  redevelopcr 
was  selected  long  before  any  public  plan  for 
the  redevelopment  of  a  selected  project  area 
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had  b^en  formulated.     "H^^^f ''^"f,^  P"u 

«Sn'te?a^Lt/rnihe  preference  to  all  of 
?he  lands  involved  without  any  competition^ 

2nd  prices  were  Jockeyed  »V^'J  S^Ufv 
i:ileveloper.  construction  lagged  woefully, 
and  the  public  Interest  suffered.  .„„„ 

If  the  Kederal  Urban  Renewal  Act  condones 
or^  intend^  to  promote  this  kind  of  toying 
with  pSlc^we?s  and  public  funds^  noth- 
mg  bSt  troume  1.  ahsad.  This  ^IPe  ctx^}>'^n 
r^newfU  program  Is  a  "legal  porcupine  .  It 
hi'slirp'^lSl  l«ue.  sticking  out  all  over  It^ 
I,  the  renewal  plan  a  public  Pl'"^."'^,"*"^  J 
Drtvate  plan  of  the  developer?  Is  the  land 
Se  prlm'^miy  a  public  use7     If  tbej«  -^«  «; 

cesslve  and  windfall  P'-oA":  »»  J^'  '^'in- 
oner  entitled  to  them,  or  should  these  un 
uSual  profits  turn  to  the  public  to  pay  part 
of  Uie  project  co«t.?  Is  8U(;h  an  arrange- 
^«S  really  a  private  use  for  a  private  pur- 
^e  preJented^^  the  public  as  a  public  use 
for  a  public   purpose? 

The  bureaucrats  in  charge  o^^^^'J"*"- 
newal  the  professional  planners,  the  promot- 
er-planners^ and  just  plain  promoters  favor 
th?  Xad^t    kind    of  Action    under   urban 
renewal      They  look  upon  any  renewal  pro- 
S^  as  valid  Ind  proper  for  the  use  of  emi^ 
Snt  domain  and  public  f^^^s  «)  long  a« 
there  is  some  kind  of  a  plan  and  the  color 
Of  local  approval     In  fact,  they  maintain  a 
well-oiled  vocal  lobby  to  P'^o°?°V'J"*^5^':: 
newal  on  a    'no  holds  barred     bas  «.  ^ey 
advocate  that  urban  renewal  should  enable 
them  to  use  public  funds  and  take  private 
p?o?irt?  for  any  purpose  or  use  they  con - 
?e?ve  slLply  by  stating  that  it  Is  for  a    pub- 
lic purpose"  and  a  "public  use. 
•nie  principal  legal  authority  cited  by  the 

promoters,   planners,   and   fdn^)?'-"^*^"    " 
the  case  of  Berman  v    Parker  (348  U^.  2«) 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  19M      in 
?hat  Sse.^he  court  really  decided  only  two 
issues     ( 1 )    That  the  Redevelopment  Act  of 
the  D  strict  of  Columbia  was  constitutional 
and  (21  that  nonslum  houses  or  commercial 
property   located   within   an   urban   «newal 
krercould  be  taken  by  the  local  agency  for 
use  according  to  an  approved  project  plan 
However,  the  Court   made  Etatements  in 
its  opinion  which  are  used  out  of  context 
to  prove  that  anything  goes  under  urban  re- 
newal     One  of  the  favorite  quotation*  from 
the  Berman  case  is  as  follows:   "We  do  not 
sit  to  determine  whether  a  particular  project 
18  or  is  not  desirable      The  concept  of  the 
public  welfare   Is   broad   and   Inclusive—the 
values  It  represents  are  spiritual  as  well  as 
physical,  esthetic  as  well  as  monetary.     It 
is   within   the   power   of   the    legislature    to 
determine   that   the  community  should   be 
beautiful  as  well  as  healthy,  spacious  as  well 
as  clean,  well-balanced  as  well  as  carefully 
patrolled     In  the  present  case,  the  Congress 
and  Its  authorized  agencies  have  made  deter- 
minations that  take  into  account  a  wide  va- 
riety of  values.    It  Is  not  for  us  to  reappraise 
them." 

This  case  has  been  used  as  precedent  ror 
decisions  In  many  other  Jurisdictions  which 
suggest  that  the  discretion  of  local  authori- 
ties  U   almost   unlimited.     For   example,     n 
Cleveland,  the  courts  ruled  that  they  could 
not  review  the  discretion  of  the  city  even 
though  It  was  shown  that  the  standards  or 
criteria  used  by  city  ofHclals  in  establishing 
the  blight  of  the  Brlevlew  project  were  com- 
pletely unauthorized   by  any  local   law   and 
were  so  broad  that  any  part  of  the  city  could 
have  been  shown  to  be  a  slum  and  could  have 
been  demolished  to  make  way  for  redevelop- 
ment. 
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eni. 

The  trouble  with  this  loose  InterpreUtlon 
of  the  law  Is  that  It  Is  not  supported  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  Intent  of  the  courts  In 
the  Berman  case  The  Supreme  Court  was 
not  passing  on  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  as 
amended  but  on  a  local  act  which  applied 
only  to  the  District  of  Columbla^the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia  Act  of  1954.     This  act  Mt 
5orth    the   purposes    and    powers    for    urban 
renewal  in  ?he  District  of  Columbia  and  was 
h^  comparable  to  State  and  local  enabling 
eii^laUon      In  that  law  Congress  stated  that 
substandard    housing    conditions    and    the 
bUgbt  in  areas  where  such  »>ou»"g  existed 
were  detrimental  to  the  people  of  Washing 
Ton      congress  stated   that  It  was  a  public 
ouroosi  to  remove  and  prevent  such  cond  - 
tlonTtnd  that  eminent  domain  and  public 
unds  could  be  used  to  remove  substandard 
housing  and  the  accompanying  bUghr     Con 
^ess   suted   that  lands   ^'^''''^^^^^ ^^^ 
taken  under  a  public  plan  and  tbat  the  »ale 
and  reuse  of  such  land  was  t°r^  P^J^^^  VJJ 
under  the  plan  of  development  on  an  area 
lltl     Congress    Indicated    that    where    an 
Sea  was  being  redeveloped.  It  was  proper  to 
maie  the  area  beautiful,  provide  open  space. 
Tnd  provide  for  a  well-balanced  commumty^ 
The    lanjmage    quoted    from   the    Herman 
deSfon'S'JoJ.plJtely  In  line  wUh  the  pro; 
visions  of  the  act  of  Congress.     The  Supreme 
Court   did   not   state   that   private    property 
?ould   be   taken   solely   for   the    Purpose   o 
^autlfylng  the  city.     It  did  not  rule  that 
JJwa^i'iro'perty  could  ^  taken  to  make  the 
community   well   planned.     It  did  no^  boW 
that  commercial  areas  of  the  city  could  oe 
aken  and  redeveloped  becau«J  of  blight  or 
ubstandard  commercial  buildings.    T^^^^^ 

,....m*   Court  did  say.   however,   that   wnero 
rStnSrrhouslng'condltlons  existed  in  an 

,rea  the  nowers  In  the  act  could  be  used  to 
TrJect  the  condition  and  at  the  same  time 
make  the  other  Improvements.  But  l^the« 
were  no  substandard  housing,  there  was  no 
ruthorlty  for  an  urban  renewal  project. 
'"-Se  Birman  v.  Porker  case  •'nphajjj^^e 
importance  of  State  enabling  acU.  The  ^eat 
reservoir  of  police  powers  actually  rest* 
wuh7n  the  legSature.  of  the  vb^Iou-  Stat«. 
When  the  legislature  spells  out  the  pubUc 
purpose,  public  need,  and  public  use.  and 
specks  the  public  powers  to  be  used    then^ 

If'^  these  delegations  ^".  P;,°P"  ^'"i'^aiW 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUte^  a  vaUd 
operative  authority  exists  for  an  urban  re 
newal  program  But  the  mere  fact  that  State 
enrbllngTglslatlon  has  been  enacted  does 
not  glvl  leg?l  sanction  for  taking  everyone  s 
property  lor  every  conceivable  Purpose  _ 

Judge  Prettyman  of  the  U.S.  court  of  ap- 
p/a"s  noted  in  the  decision  of  that  co^t  that 
it  was  within  the  province  of  our  Govern 
ment  to  take  private  property  ^or  what  ^ 
nrooerlv  be  shown  to  be  a  public  use  out 
C^he  states  "but  here  Is  the  end  of  Oov- 
r^^.nt  n^wtr"     He  continued  to  observe 
hT  the  Kue"  "that  the  Government  may 
do  what  It  deems  to  be  for  the  good  of  the 
p^ple   IS  not  a  principle  of  our  system  o 
government.    Nor  can  it  be.  becauM  the  ulti- 
mate  basic  essential   In  our  system  Is  that 
mdlvldu"ls  have  Inherent  ngh^.jmd  a.  to 
them  the  power,  of  government  are  shaxply 
limited.     There  Is  no  general  power  In  gov 
emment.  In  the  American  concept,  to  seize 

^''^:S:rZ^  that  there  were  test,  to 
be?pplSf^  to  the  proper  use  of  •uchpower. 
and  that  those  tests  are  "the  purpose  for 
whlci  the  property  Is  to  be  «»^J"^%^„* 
a  public  purpose:  the  seizure  must  be  ror 
the  declared  Vurpose.  the  act  of  delegation 
mist  be  sumclenuy  explicit  »norder^  en- 
able the  administrators  to  act  with  adm»nj- 
tnitlve  power  and  not  Impinge  upon  legls- 
Itlie  pS^Tr"  nd  al«.  to  enable  the  court  to 
de^AnC  Whether  the  administrators  are 
within  the  congressional  grant 

To  Ket  the  urban  renewal  program  back  In 
hand.'!n  my  opinion.  PO-itl-  action  Is  r^ 
quired  both  by  Congress  and  the  courtiLPart 
?f  tms  action  must  be  for  the  purpo^  of 
clarifying  the  intent  of  Congress.  Part  must 
2b  concerned  with  limiting  the  exercise  of 
SLci^Uon  by  officials,  both  Federal  and  locar 
As  something  of  a  contribution  to  sp«:lflc 
clarmcationi  of  the  urban  renewal  problem 


I  should  like  to  refer  again  *o  the  examina- 
tion made  in  1962  of  where  the  actual  con - 
to?  S  i^ban  renewal  Ilea.  The  evidence 
developed  at  that  time  continues  to  be 
D^rtlnenT  I  fhall  recite  It  again  to  make  all 
S^?iS  aware  of  the  kinds  of  corrective  acUon 
which  need  to  be  taken. 

Federal  urban  renewal  officials  have  been 
eaje?  to   establish  the  concept  that  urban 
renewal  Is  a  local,  not  a  Federal  program  and 
hat^  IS  locally  conceived  and  loc-Uy  oper^ 
ated      How  they  attempt  to  establish  this 
concept  Si  suggested  by  the  General  Coun- 
Ll  of  the  Housing  and  Home  ^nanj«^Ken- 
Ty  speaking  at  the  Practicing  Law  Institute 
on    urban    Renewal    and    Hoj«lng    in    New 
York  City  on  June  18.  had  Qulte  a  bit  to  say 
about   local    determinations.     At   that  ttoe 
hestitiS  echoing  the  high-sounding  public 
relations  phraseology  so  characteristic  of  our 
current  leadership  ■• 

^  digress  to  note  that  under  exiting  law 
the    principal    protections    accorded    to    l^e 
ioverelinty    of    the    local    governing    body 
!?«m  dS-Sy  from  the  Federal  statute.  Thus, 
the  l^argoverSlng  body  must  authorize  an 
ip'plSo'n  for  pulllc  housing^  for  urban 
renewal  and  related  forms  of  Federal  a£sut 
ance     Land  sought  to  be  taken  for  an  lub^ 
Renewal   project  can  be  acquired  oniy^tjr 
notice  and  public  hearing,  and  the  us®"  «; 
ihlch  that   land   may   subsequently  be  put 
must  conform  to  the  provisions  of  an  urban 

Housing  Act  Itself.  '  

This  sounds  wonderful— except  for  the  fa«i 
.hlf  all  of  the  prior  steps  necessary  for  the 
SS  1^1  S>  determine  these  final  pUns 
S  ^t    be    clear«l    through    the    H^A 

here  In  Washington  or  "^«  .^*°^*  ^r^n 
Matr  T  refer  Tou  to  volume  I  of  the  uroau 
^n'eiarSLnual.  In  the  text  not  Inc^d^ 
!n»  anv  of  the  exhibits,  the  phrase  imFA 
SctSence'fs  required,"  or  s^^ar  pl^aj- 

'°«;  ^^^""i  mrth^t'^Ve'^oTtiency'S: 
rmu7h"f.^^mTsome  people  would  like 

us  to  believe.  wi^— if   ha«   stated 

Mr.   William   Slayton   himself   has   stawu 

tha^the  intent  of  the  Congress  In  1949  was 

'^««f  that  private  enterprise  shall  be  given 
thr^p'p^nun^t^y  to  participate  to  the  max^ 

Planned,  and  locally  carried  out. 

issued  by  the  «f^^"„"L-.t  The  second 
flrat  part  Is  the  rtgf  «J  ^r^^and^ndltlons 
P"'  H^'n^^^^at  secTnTpwt  U  47  page. 
Tonf  Sfe'deiS'^uTeat.  and  the  nralt- 

'^i:l  VTr.  nnd  out  how  to  go  about 

^V^T^^tl^^^u^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Clwal  *--u.l^ryr  wa^t"  anT  of^l 

Ls;  w^hi^rsTcin^^M  ^"xri^Jt 

your  plan  may  be  »»J«;~    °°J^^ing  the  set 

unquertlonable    acceptance    and    having    to 
coniorm  to  the  unilateral  change.. 


Now  you  begin  filling  out  forms.  First, 
there  U  the  form  to  be  used  by  the  ai^U- 
cant  In  &llng  an  application  for  the  Federal 
aid.  This  occurs  In  book  1.  part  4,  chapter 
I.  section  I.  The  applicant  must  certify 
that  "it  Is  cognizant  of  the  conditions  that 
are  Imposed  In  the  undertaking  and  carrying 
out  of  xirban  renewal  projects  with  Federal 
assistance."  A  similar  provision  Is  contained 
In  other  apj^lcatlon  forms. 

Among  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator U  the  requirement  for  ^>eclal 
documentation  to  be  submitted  by  the  local 
authority  as  Its  final  project  report  on  part 
I  of  the  "Application  for  the  Loan  and 
Orant."  This  Is  described  In  book  1,  part  4, 
chapter  3.  section  1.  I  quote  from  these  re- 
qulremenU:  "The  final  project  report  shall  be 
submitted  In  five  binders.  •  •  •  Documents 
shall  be  arranged  In  order  of  their  checklist 
code  number." 

That  checklUt  Is  2%  pages  long.  An 
amendatory  application  Is  required  for 
changing  project  boundaries,  revising  the 
amount  of  the  loan,  or  changing  any  other 
provisions  of  the  contract. 

Let  me  cite  Just  (me  other  Illustration 
from  the  manual  of  the  many  evidences  of 
control  which  come  with  the  program.  In 
part  3.  chapter  3  of  the  manual,  which  deals 
with  the  reporting  of  litigation,  there  U  a 
requirement  that  the  local  public  agency 
shall  obtain  HHFA  concurrence  before  enter- 
ing Into  a  contract  for  fvmalshlng  litigation 
services  to  defend  Itself  against  legal  attack. 
Now  let  us  consider  what  happens  when 
a  community  actually  begins  an  urban  re- 
newal program.  May  I  call  to  your  attention 
an  article  which  appeared  In  the  July  10 
Washington  Daily  News.  This  article  con- 
cerns the  p>roblem«  which  Alexandria,  Va., 
U  having  in  getting  its  project  going.  I 
quote  from  the  story : 

"A  Federal  urban  renewal  official  warned 
Alexandrians  last  night  that  the  city  must 
provide  middle-income  housing  for  colored 
people  If  It  expects  to  get  Federal  money  for 
renewal  projects. 

"Richard  Flshbough.  area  coordinator  for 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  said 
final  approval  on  long-delayed  urban  renewal 
for  Alexandria  has  again  been  held  up  until 
the  city  can  prove  It  has  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  housing  available  for  those  dis- 
placed by  the  project. 

"Mr.  Flshbough  and  Alexandria  Urban  Re- 
newal Director  Martin  Smith  spoke  at  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  Retail  Merchants  Asso- 
ciation. Members  are  especially  concerned 
over  the  urban  renewal  project  dedicated  to 
revitalizing  the  downtown  business  area  and 
anxious  to  know  when,  if  ever,  buildings  will 
be  taken  over  by  the  city." 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  the  Gov- 
errunent  is  not  Just  requiring  public  hous- 
ing, but  subsidized  housing  for  mlddle-ln- 
rome  people  In  addition  to  the  other  pur- 
poses of  urban  renewal. 

Contrast  the  delays  and  problems  result- 
ing from  bureaucratic  control  and  planning 
In  Alexandria's  project  with  the  mushroom- 
ing local  rehabilitation  project  In  Cleveland. 
I  quote  from  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  February  1960  issue  of  House  &  Home. 
The  article  is  based  on  an  Interview  with 
James  T.  Tending,  commissioner  of  slvmi 
clearance  and  blight  control. 

"So  far  Cleveland  has  elected  not  to  seek 
Federal  aid  for  any  rehabilitation  projects. 
The  reason:  To  qualify  for  Federal  funds, 
the  city  has  to  do  only  a  part  of  the  Investi- 
gation It  feels  necessary  to  know  what  a 
neighborhood  needs.  And  local  officials  don't 
like  the  Federal  nitpicking  over  plans.  So 
Cleveland  makes  Intensive  Inspections,  mo- 
bilizes community  support  before  It  tries  to 
complete  a  plan  to  fix  a  blighted  neighbor- 
hood. Telldlng  believes  that  this  gets  a  pro- 
gram into  the  doing  stage  as  much  as  a  year 
sooner  than  if  Federal  procedures  were  fol- 
lowed." 


With  this  example  we  note  that  the  plan- 
ning Is  much  more  comprehensive  and  com- 
plete, and  the  project  is  \inderway  as  much 
as  a  year  sooner  than  if  the  "big  helper" 
Federal  agency  Is  working  at  full  steam. 

Even  here  in  Washington  we  see  an  ex- 
ample of  the  lengths  to  which  control  Is 
exercised.  In  the  August  3  Issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  there  is  an  article  cap- 
tioned "Time  Limit  Sought  on  Renewal 
Controls."    I  quote  from  that  article : 

"The  District  Commissioners  called  yes- 
terday for  an  end  to  Government  control 
over  urban  renewal  projects  once  they  are 
built. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  Redevelopment  Land  Agency's  pres- 
ent practice  Is  to  oversee  the  use  of  the  land 
for  up  to  40  years,  during  which  time  It  can 
take  a  developer  to  court  if  he  falls  to  live  up 
to  the  contract  agreement." 

As  a  final  example  of  what  happens  when 
the  Federal  Government  starts  meddling  in 
local  affairs,  I  point  to  Norwalk,  Conn.  The 
New  York  Times  reported  on  August  8  that 
the  Norwalk  Chamber  of  Commerce  blamed 
the  Norwalk  Redevelopment  Agency  for  a 
23.82  percent  decline  In  the  city's  retail  sales 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1962. 

The  chamber  declared  that  "Federal  and 
local  officials  had  withheld  vlUl  Information 
on  the  progrees  of  the  redevelopment  pro- 
gram there."  The  chamber  said  there  was 
a  lack  of  communication  between  the  re- 
development agency  and  the  public.  These 
policies  have  caused  the  people  to  avoid  the 
btisiness  area  and  have  created  uncertainty 
among  the  storekeepers. 

I  think  one  of  their  statements  sums  up 
the  whole  problem: 

"The  problem  of  doing  business  with  the 
Federal  Government  is  a  frustrating  expe- 
rience." 

Many  Members  of  Congress  based  their 
votes  on  urban  renewal  legislation  on  the 
high-sounding  promises  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  Its  representatives  in 
HHFA  of  no  Federal  control.  But  in  the 
cold  dawn  of  practical  facts,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  there  is  more  to  the  question  than 
meets  the  eye. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  in  no  position 
to  draw  conclusions  about  the  Intent  of 
Congress  at  the  time  It  enacted  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949.  I  was  not  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress at  that  time.  I  have  not  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  legislative  history 
of  the  act. 

However,  in  the  light  of  court  decisions 
and  administrative  procedures  since  that 
Ume,  I  feel  Justified  in  drawing  certain  con- 
clusions as  follows: 

1.  The  urban  renewal  program  Is  not  a 
local  program,  locally  conceived  and  locally 
opeftited. 

2.  The  Federal  Government,  In  Its  con- 
trols, has  not  developed  standards  of  meas- 
urement which  enable  it  to  pass  Judgment 
objectively  and  impartially  on  what  commu- 
nities are  doing. 

3.  The  exercise  of  discretion  Involved  in 
renewal  Is  so  broad  and  uncontrollable  that 
excesses  and  abuses  are  Inevitable. 

4.  The  entire  legislation  should  be  re- 
viewed and  rewritten  to  protect  the  essen- 
tial rights  of  both  Individuals  and  property 
from  encroachment  by  government. 

Urban  Renewal  Is  an  Uncontrollabli  Ao- 

MINISTRATIVI    MONSTBOBrTT 


(Remarks  of  Congressman  Beuce  Algkr,  at 
National   Conference  on   Urban  Renewal, 
Rockford,  ni..  Friday.  March  6. 1964) 
It  Is  always  pleasant  to  return  to  Rock- 
ford  and  to  visit  the  district  of  my  good 
friend.    John   Andkkson.      It    Is    an    added 
pleasure  to   be   here   because   the   business 
leaders   of  Rockford  are   among  thoM  who 
exemplify,  believe  In  and  are  willing  to  do 
something  about  preserving  our  private  en- 
terprise system. 


My  assignment  today,  among  this  distin- 
guished company,  is  to  talk  about  what  has 
actually  happened  in  the  administration  of 
the  urban  renewal  program.  I  shall  try  to 
tell  you  not  what  the  law  says  can  happen, 
but  what  actually  takes  place. 

All  of  us  are  interested  In  urban  renewal. 
In  keeping  our  communities  up  to  date,  in 
eliminating  slums,  and  in  providing  better 
housing  for  all  our  people.  Our  purpose  in 
meeting  here  is  to  determine  how  best  to 
meet  this  problem  and  how  to  solve  it. 

Aside  from  my  responsibility  to  do  some- 
thing about  It  because  of  my  position  as  a 
Member  of  the  national  legislative  body,  mj 
personal  Interest  In  urban  renewal  Is  a  nat- 
ural one  coming  as  I  do  from  the  real  estate 
field.  My  background  Includes  many  years 
of  real  estate  development,  building,  and 
selling.  I  know,  from  first-hand  experience, 
what  it  means  to  envision  a  conununity  of 
new  homes,  new  stores  and  other  business 
enterprises,  to  sell  the  idea,  to  raise  the 
money  necessary  to  finance  the  vision,  to 
construct  the  buildings  and  to  develop  an 
orderly  community  in  which  people  may  live, 
work  and  play. 

As  a  real  estate  developer  and  builder  I  had 
faith  in  and  operated  solely  within  the 
framework  of  the  private  enterprise  system, 
arranging  my  own  financing,  working  di- 
rectly with  my  customers  without  Imposing 
a  Federal  program  of  Federal  bureaucracy 
between  us. 

I  have  alwa3rB  opposed  Federal  urban  re- 
newal for  very  specific  reasons:  (1)  It  Is 
an  encrotwjhment  on  the  ownership  of  private 
property  when  it  takes  private  property  for 
(H-ivate  use;  (2)  it  is  an  encroachment  on 
local  and  State  law.  imposing  Federal  stand- 
ards and  Federal  criteria  on  the  local  com- 
munities; (3)  It  has  contributed  to  windfall 
profits  through  negotiated  bids  which  have 
been  too  costly  and  have  Imposed  an  xin- 
Just  burden  on  the  taxpayers;  (4)  It  has  en- 
couraged waste,  dishonesty,  and  corruption. 
With  this  brief  foreword  outlining  my 
own  convictions,  let's  now  look  at  the  his- 
tory of  the  Federal  urban  renewal  program 
and  Its  results. 

QTTXSnONABLE  BXGINNINO 

The  legislation  establishing  the  slum 
clearance  and  urban  renewal  program  in 
1949  got  through  Congress  by  the  slimmest 
of  margins.  This  was  not  because  the  Mem- 
bers were  against  the  revitallzation  and  re- 
newal of  our  cities,  but  because  they  were 
dlstnistful  of  what  the  Federal  Government 
could  do  about  It. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  legislation, 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
has  been  trying,  without  success,  to  make 
the  program  work.  Two  directions  have  de- 
veloped in  these  efforts  to  make  the  program 
work.  One  has  been  promoted  by  the 
bureaucrats;  the  other  by  sympathetic  per- 
sons who  want  to  see  the  program  work  and 
who  are  trying  to  find  ways  of  administer- 
ing It  successfully. 

BXTKKAUCaATS   CONSISTKNTLT  ThXL 

The  pattern  set  by  the  bureaucrats  Is  so 
uniform  that  It  Is  highly  predictable.  Each 
year  they  ask  for.  and  get,  further  dele- 
gations of  discretion.  Each  year  the 
promises  they  made  to  get  the  congressional 
authorization  fall  to  materialize.  So  they 
come  back  to  the  Congress  with  new  and 
unproven  schemes  requiring  more  money  and 
they  claim  that  with  these  new  grants  of 
power  they  wUl  be  able  to  make  the  pro- 
gram work. 

This  year  is  no  exception.  They  have  pro- 
posed a  Housing  Act  of  1964  which  Is  un- 
doubtedly the  worst  piece  of  legislation  of  its 
kind  yet  suggested.  Let  me  give  you  two 
examples  of  what  It  proposed : 

A.  The  first  has  to  do  with  public  housing. 
It  proposes  what  is  known  as  scatter  site 
public  housing.  Under  this  concept  a  local 
housing  authority  is  allowed  to  go  Into  any 
part  of  a  community,  acquire  prop«^y.  fix  It 
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.election   Into   the  '^"^^^Ig^.^  to  live  In 

S^    DC     anSTfSed.     That  1.  enough 
SSSSne^nSatL  ro.  the  -----,- 
-J^hritS^tlTeS^r^Uo.^ 
o    -rv..  i.#<!ond   example  of   what   u  pro 

STexWslon  of  the  amount  o'  <=o°^"^'*^ 
ie:e:e^^pment  which  can  ^  ^-^-^i'^  ^ 

pir- TaT^  o^rlXnSy  ru'-tr^^ed'^d  re- 
Ttr^^  tJ  housing,  over  the  year,  per- 
mit on  for  commercial  d'velopment  wa. 
Wanted  on  an  ever-expanding  baaU  Thia 
SS^  tJe  program  ha.  become  the  -^avy 
Iraln-  and  the  bureaucrat,  are  eager  to  ex 
pTnS  it^n  order  to  get  l°^P°I^°'  f  ^^J^ 
.uDDort  for  their  program.  Do  you  realU* 
how^Sldlou.  that  part  of  the  program  can 
become? 

MEANS  or  IXMAL  CONTEOL 

It  c«n  become  the  means  of  det"°j|°/°8 
the  outcome  of  commercial  development  In 
cUv  after  city.     It  can  put  companies  out  of 
builne..  without  even  co'^""^"''*  .'^'""„„„ 
Let    me    give    you    a    .Ingle    '"u'U'»'^- 
Take    oarklng   as    the   example.     You    »now 
mat  iSTrklng*  facilities   are  an   ab«>lute  e.- 
Sentlal  for  any  healthy  downtown  develop- 
ment     under  the  private  enterprise  .ystem. 
toe  extent   and   location   of   parking   1.  de- 
SAntni^    by    individual,    willing    to    Inve.t 
5SS    money    In    the    development    of   .ucb 
5a^llltl~      If  you  and  I  dont  like  the  rwlt. 
orSJi^kin/ pattern  which  <lev.lop.  m  our 
commumty.  we  can  invest  our  own  money 
and  change  It. 

What     happens     under     urban     ""•T*'^ 
You  and  I  have  nothing  to  say      An  urban 
renewal   plan   for  downtown   has   to  be  de- 
veloped     Planners  are  brought  Into  the  city 
for  that  purpose      They  make  "tjjdles  _    T^ey 
arbitrarily  determine  how  much  P*'^»'^8  '" 
needed   and  where  It  will  be   located^    In^ 
evltably  thU  favors  certain  local  «""•  *"° 
disadvantages  others.     But  there  Is  nothing 
they  can  do  about  It.     They  must  wait  until 
the    planners    have    made    their    ^^^'^^^ 
Then  the  decision  Is  submitted  to  the  local 
J^vemlng  body  and  to  the  ^fderal  Govern^ 
ment    for    their    approval.     Once    approved 
the  plan  Is  frozen  for  years  to  come  and  can- 
not be  changed  without  the  concurrence  of 
the   Federal   Oovernment.     The   local   busi- 
nessman ha.  to  conform.     If  the  plan  put. 
him  out  of  bu.lnes8.  he  has  no  recourse 

The  dangerous  thing  Is  the  effect  of  this 
procedure  'upon  the  Individual  initiative 
which  made  this  country  great  The  Indi- 
vidual businessman  U  In  no  position  to 
make  up  his  own  mind  and  procewl  In  the 
face  of  a  Federal  project.  He  must  wait 
until  the  Federal  project  decision  has  been 
made  and  then  see  how  he  can  adjust  him- 
self to  It.  Nothing  could  be  worse  for  the 
community. 

I  could  talk  more  about  the  prewnt  hous- 
ing bill.  However.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
am  not  as  familiar  with  the  details  a.  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  Bnx  Widnaix.  who 
Is  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  I  shall  leave  any  further 
discussion  of  that  subject  to  him. 

woaxABLx  raooBAic  orrtMxo 
Let  me  txirn  now  to  efforts  to  make  urban 
renewal  workable  on  the  part  of  persons 
sincerely  Interested  In  the  Improvement  of 
cities  and  eager  to  find  practical  procedures 
which  would  Improve  the  program. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  efforts 
developed  In  1953.  At  that  Ume  a  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  Governmental  Hous- 
ing Policies  and  Programs  was  created  to 
review  the  program  and  to  suggest  ways  of 
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improving  It.  The  Commission  found  that 
SSer^eal  attacks  on  pockets  of  slums  could 
^oT Xe  the  problem  and  that  *  ^S^J; 
henslve  program  wa.  required.  As  part  oi 
su?h  a  pr^m  the  Commission  suggest«l 
that  La  condition  of  eligibility  for  Federal 
Sbsldles.  each  community  ,f« /."^^^^^^ 
develop  a  comprehensive  self-help  P'ogrMQ 
ihlch'^was  called  the  workable  pro^arn^ 
This  recommendation  was  enacted  Into  law 
m  the  Housing  Act  of  19M 

The   workable    program   conaist«d   of   the 
following  elemenU: 

I    Codes  and  ordinances. 
a.  Comprehensive  community  plan. 
3    Neighborhood  analyses. 
4.  Administrative  organization. 
5    Financing. 
8.  Relocation. 
7.  Citizen  participation. 
The  chief  admlnlstraUve  officer  of  the  city 
wai^made    responsible    for    PreP«^ng    and 
certifying     the     workable     program.     These 
l^il  cSclals  encountered  no  difficulty  In  the 
tormulltlon  of  such  programs      Many  ch^f 
administrators  addreswd  them.elv«  to  the 
problem  and  came  up  with  «>8nlfl/ant  an- 
rwers      Some  of   the   program,   prepared   at 
that  tlmVTre  far  superior  to  any  of  the  pro- 
gram, which  have  been  prepared  .Ince. 

LOCAL    RXaFOEMAMCm   MINlMttKD 

Today  workable  program  .ubmle.lon.  are 
routine     They  recite  what  the  city  I.  doing 
wuhom  asking  any  specific  commltmenu^cj 
improved   performance    by    which    they   can 
and   .hould   be   Judged      There   1.   h*rdly   * 
.ubmusion  currently  being  P'«^^,f;L^f;*=^^, 
la  worthy  of  reproduction  a.  an  "a^^PJ*  °[ 
what  can  be  accomplLhed  by  a  truly  effec- 
tive local  .elf-help  program.  . 
The  result  is  that  local  performance  U  not 
being  stepped  up  as  should  be  the  case     By 
^y  %tand^    of    progremilve    improvement 
Sfes  which   have   been   In   the   Program   M 
long  a.  8  or  10  years  should  have  cornpletely 
effective  programs  of  local  housing  cod*  en- 
tor^emen?     U  such  a  standard  were  rigidly 
ippllST  to  the  big  cltle.  of  the  united  SUt^^ 
96  percent  of  them  would  be  ineligible  for 
further  Federal  financial  ""-''tance^ 

This  down   grading  of   the  workable  pro- 
gram has  been  done  deliberately,  not  In  ful- 

S?ment  of  the  intent  °' /*»«  J°'^,«^!".et  ^I 
as  Dart  of  an  administrative  effort  to  get  as 
maS^  cities  as  powilble  into  the  program 
Tnd  acSve  in  thrconduct  of  project  actlv- 

Itlea  

WHKU     FkDiaAL     MOHTT     0OK8 

It  U  project  activities  that  ^^^^y  .^°f 

the  Federal  dollar..    Th«y  *«7'^Vt    U    to 
reaucrau    are    working    toward       It    Ulm- 
fwrtant   therefore   to   take    a   good    look   at 

^  JS  first  question  about  projects  U.  How 
doe.  a  community  determine  »ts  need  for  a 
pSIect  and  how  doe.  "  convince  the J"^*^ 
Oovernment  that  it  ahould  be  entitled  to 
Federal  help? 

Obviously.    If    a    real    n*«»«';^'"  .,"*'[; 

.hould  be  wme  way  of  <l«°^°'^"^"°«Jh.ra. 
the  ab^nce  of  .ub.tantlal  proof,  no  Federal 
asaUtance  .hould  be  forthcoming      

AOKNCT     RKSFONSIBLX     HAS     NO     ANSW«« 

The  Housing  and  Home  ^na^^„;\8*"f^ 
which  admlnlaters  the  program,  would  seem 
to  be  a  logical  place  to  go  for  an  answer  to 
toe^uesSon  of  need.  But  It  do«jnt  have 
i^  a^er  The  Agency  has  not  developed 
critJrTor  standards  by  which  to  measure 
tubJ^lBSlons.  Instead.  It  relies  almost  en- 
tieU  on  the  provision  of  the  Housing  Act 
which  says  that,  before  loans  and  grants 
r«  ma?e  the  local  governing  body  must 
make  a  finding  of  need 

HHFA  seldom  if  ever  questions  a  finding 
of  n^  submitted  by  a  locality.  Beverly 
Hills,  one  of  the  wealthiest  communities  In 
"he  world,  can  make  a  certification  which 
U  honor«l  a.  quickly  a.  a  certification  from 


the  most  depressed  community  In  the  Unlt«J 

^^n*the   Charles   Center   project   In   Balti- 
more,   local    businessmen    had    developed   a 
project  which  they   Insisted  could  be  car- 
fled  out  entirely  by  private  "nterpr^^    Then 
the   suggestion    was    made    that   Instead    of 
using  their  own  money,   they   should   take 
^vantage    of     the    free    money    available 
^JJm  ?ncle  Sam.    Federal  official.  raUjd  no 
Ob  lection,   to  helping   finance   the   Charles 
Cenur    although  they  had  to  be   aware  of 
^Ittve  .tatement.  that  public  money  wa. 
not  needed. 

COMPASX    APraOACHXS 

In  thU  connection,  a  comparison  between 
what  could  be  accomplished  by  a  local  sell- 
Selp  program  and  what  might  be  involved  In 
nrolect  operations  may  be  Interesting. 
•^O^ve^  promising  ^ibllity  is  the  more 
extensive  UM  of  the  workable  program  pro- 
cSS^e   InTlace  of   the  more   complex   and 
Ssm  project  operations.     No  actual  com- 
Slu'on'^Stween'^he  two  type,  of  o,M.ration 
U   possible   because   the    two  will   never   be 
app^  to  a  single  project  area.     However 
a  rough  financial  comparison  can  he  made 

on  th!  basis  of  the  P'o^^*"''"  '"^"'l^Jtion 
consider  an  area  In  the  northwest  sect  on 
of  a  comparaUvely  small  mldwestern  cj^^ 
T^»  area  has  no  adequate  sewers.  At  least 
3?homi  ir"  badly  deteriorated  and  other. 

-Vie  ?o*Snunrtr^de.  -l^'- ^P^^^^ 
would  require  at  least  two  specific  actloM. 
nrst.  the  local  housing  code  would  be  en^ 
forced  throughout  the  area.  P»l"  ''°^J^ 
cornel  the  rlzlng  of  the  badly  deterloratod 
bunmng.  and  the  Improvement  of  other, 
at  the  owners  expense.  Second,  the  city 
councn  would  take  legislative  action  to  com- 

wou"d  bring  the  area  up  to  an  acceptable 
minimum  standard.  ^.w 

.     ^    tYim,   i^«>deral    Oovernment.      LAier    wi" 
^T^rafSoHf^ent  would  loan  100  percen 
o?  tTe  money  with   which  to  buy  jl^    the 

aaMCMnent  procedure.)  and  prepare  tne  lanu 

'^T^li^deral  grant  would  be  two-third,  of 

"^^^Tac^^r^Tigure.  on  such  a  program 
might  read  somewhat  as  follows, 

survey  and  planning  advance^^-  1100.000 

Additional     admlnutratlve     corta  ^^^  ^ 

(a-year    period)--- 750.000 

Land  acquUltlon  co«----- ------- 

Site      improvemenu      (Including  ^^^  ^ 

streets    and   sewer.)- ^^ 

Noncash     gtanu-ln-aid «»^'"^ 


Oro-  project  coat-  — ^--  a.  07a.  000 

Income   from    the   sale   of    rede-       ^^  ^^ 
veloped  land- 

Net  project  oost l.mOOO 

City's  share  (covered  by  noncash       ^^^  ^ 
granta-ln-ald) '_     _ 

Federal  grant  (cash  from  NaUon'.  ^  ^^  ^ 
taxpayer.) 

Do  vou  wonder  why  I  am  concerned  about 
how  Se  need  for  projecu  Is  determined? 
?^:n  let  me  tell  you  a  little  more  about  how 
projecu  are  developed  In  a  community. 

«8PONBran.«    AGENCY    LACKS  EXPIXIXNCX 

in  •^ctx  locality  which  undertake  a  pro - 
ect  orTroJecu  the  law  requires  that  a  single 


agency,  known  as  the  local  public  agency. 
receive  and  spend  Federal  money  for  urban 
renewal  purposes.  In  about  half  the  cases 
thU  local  public  agency  is  a  housing  au- 
thority originally  established  to  operate  pub- 
lic housing  and  frequently  unprepared  In 
either  personnel  or  experience  to  undertake 
urban  renewal.  Nevertheless  it  Is  the  duly 
constituted  agency  to  which  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment must  look  for  results. 

The  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  project  always  involves  the 
formulation  of  an  urban  renewal  plan  for 
each  project  to  be  undertaken.  The  plan  is 
a  complicated  business  requiring  special  skllU 
not  to  be  expected  In  most  local  pubUc 
agencies. 

Almost  universally,  the  preparation  of  ur- 
ban renewal  plans,  as  I  have  previously  Indi- 
cated, is  made  the  special  province  of  tech- 
nical planners  who  take  over  for  the  loc»I 
public  agencies  and  dream  up  what  they 
think  might  be  a  good  use  for  the  project 
land.  Their  plan,  when  completed.  Is  sub- 
mitted to  the  city  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  approval.  Once  approved  the  plan 
Is  frozen  and  cannot  be  changed  without  the 
approval  of  both  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  city. 


PaiVATI  KNTKRPalSX  DOES  BTTILOINO 

Almost  always  the  cooperation  of  private 
enterprise  U  required  to  complete  the  plan. 
It  1.  private  enterprlae  which  build,  and 
operates  the  houalng  and  bxisinew  struc- 
ture* which  go  into  the  project  area.  In 
many  cases,  however,  private  enterprlae  Is 
not  consulted  during  the  period  when  the 
plans  are  being  drawn  and  is  not  interested 
in  spending  money  to  Implement  the  dreams 
of  the  planners.  This  has  become  so  much 
of  a  problem  that  as  of  July  1.  1982,  70  per- 
cent of  the  land  cleared  by  urban  renewal 
had  not  been  devoted  to  the  planned  reuse. 
I  could  go  on  giving  you  example  after 
example  to  show  how  the  bureaucratic  ur- 
ban renewal  program  has  fed  on  itself  to  be- 
come an  uncontrollable  mon.troeity  which 
is  so  dangerous  that,  in  its  present  form,  it 
must  be  destroyed. 

The  liberals  have  a  very  simple  formula  as 
an  excuse  for  Federal  Intervention  In  thU 
area: 

1 ,  The  people  have  needs, 
a.  The  Nation  has  resources  equal  to  the 
needs. 

3.  The  Federal  Government  uses  Its  re- 
Murces  to  try  to  meet  the  needs. 

This  formula  sounds  plausible,  but  It  has 
never  worked.  It  can't  work  because  It  vio- 
lates the  very  essence  of  our  private  enter- 
prise system,  the  freedom  of  the  Ind  vldual. 
and  the  constitutional  role  of  the  Federal 
Oovamment. 

Does  someone  say.  "But  It  can't  be  that 
bad  Certainly  It  can  be  corrected  and 
brought  under  control  eo  that  It  can  make 
some  of  Its  Intended  contributions  to  the 
Improvement  of  our  communities."  , 

If  such  a  person  Is  In  the  audience,  let 
me  ask  him  a  one-word  question.  "How?" 
How  Is  It  possible  to  bring  a  program  under 
control  when  no  criteria  can  be  developed  to 
determine  the  need  for  Federal  funds,  when 
discretionary  authority  exists  for  planners, 
backed  by  Federal  law,  to  determine  the  out- 
come of  commercial  competition  in  the  cen- 
tral business  district,  and  when  emphasis  Is 
put.  not  on  what  the  people  of  a  community 
can  do  for  themselves  but  on  what  the  bu- 
reaucrats In  Washington  can  do  for  them. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  urban  renewal  is 
unneeded  or  undesirable.  The  revltallzatlon 
of  our  communities  must  go  ahead  But  the 
way  to  do  It  la  with  local  self-help  programs, 
not  with  Federal  gadgets  which  cannot  be 
made  to  work. 

Succeeding  speeches  will  show  that  such  a 
local  program  Is  possible  and  how  It  can  be 
carried  out  without  Federal  aid. 


The  Colttmbia  Plaza  Project 
(Remarks  of  Hon.  John  Dowdy,  Democrat, 
Athens,    Tex.,    before    the   National    Con- 
ference  on   Urban   Renewal    In   Rockford, 
ni,  March  6. 1964) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  very  much  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  come  to  Rock- 
ford  to  visit  the  dUtrlct  of  my  good  friend, 
Congressman  John  Anderson,  and  to  breathe 
the  pure  air  of  the  M'.ddle  Wert. 

You  may  not  be  aware  of  It  but  the  last 
few  month.  In  Washington  for  me  have  been 
more  pressiire  and  abuse  than  anything  else. 
In  my  Job  as  chairman  of  Subcommittee 
No.  4  of  the  House  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee, I  have  had  to  look  Into  urban  re- 
newal a.  it  has  operated  in  the  District. 
I  did  not  ask  for  the  assignment.  How- 
ever, when  the  assignment  was  given  to  me, 
I  was  determined  to  do  my  best  with  it. 

Apparently,  the  Job  has  been  rather  well 
done.  It  has  uncovered  some  practices 
which  Mem  to  be  vicious  and  Illegal.  As 
It  became  clear  that  these  Irregularities 
would  become  exposed,  I  became  the  subject 
of  a  concerted  attack  by  members  of  the 
community  who  expected  to  profit  financial- 
ly, by  newspapers  with  selfish  interests,  and 
even  by  some  of  my  colleagues  who  are  deaf 
and  blind  to  the  program's  defects.  The 
farther  we  have  gone,  the  more  the  pres- 
sures have  mounted.  It  has  become  in- 
creasingly evident  that  my  invesUgation. 
struck  paydlrt  because  some  of  the  agen- 
cies and  people  Involved  have  been  squealing 
like  stuck  hogs. 

My  asBlgiunent  today  Is  a  very  simple  one. 
I  am  to  tell  you  what  we  found  in  our  In- 
vestigation of  urban  renewal  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  This  work  is  significant  be- 
cause it  Is  the  first  and  only  carefully  made 
and  documented  Investigation  of  an  urban 
renewal  project.  It  has  produced  evidence 
which  raised  doubt  as  to  the  validity  or 
other  projects  which  have  been  conducted  In 
other  cities  throughout  the  Nation. 

You  will  remember  that  Congressman  An- 
derson spoke  about  the  great  delegation  of 
discretion  granted  by  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  as  amended.  That  delegation  of  dis- 
cretion is  at  the  heart  of  the  Issues  ralMd 
in  the  Columbia  Plaza  project.  Some  of  the 
officials  connected  vrtth  that  project  seem 
to  have  been  under  the  impression  that  they 
had  authority  to  do  anything  they  pleased. 
When  we  tried  to  bring  them  to  account,  they 
relied  almost  entirely  on  the  delegation  of 
dlMretlon  and  suggested  that  we  had  no 
right  to  question  their  Judgment,  poor 
though  it  was. 

We  tried  to  avoid  questions  of  discretion 
and  to  stick  to  matters  of  fact.  We  in- 
sisted that  discretion  could  not  be  UMd  in 
areas  where  facts  were  available  and  where 
the  facts  Indicated  that  the  clear  Intent  of 
Congress  was  not  being  carried  out. 

I  shaU  not  attempt  to  give  you  my  Inter- 
pretation of  the  facts.  I  shall  simply  cite 
the  record  and  let  the  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

The  Coliimbla  Plaza  project  Is  located  in 
Washington,  almost  directly  west  of  the 
White  House  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
new  State  Department  Building.  It  is  on 
the  edge  of  what  Is  known  as  the  George 
Washington  Foggy  Bottom  area. 

The  urban  renewal  office  had  previously 
tried  to  set  up  operations  In  a  large  part  of 
this  area.  However,  an  Investigation  of  the 
structures  In  the  area  indicated  that  a  proc- 
ess of  rehabilitation  and  redevelopment  was 
going  on  which  raised  the  area  above  mini- 
mum standards  and  made  It  no  longer  eli- 
gible for  subsidized  Federal  tirban  renewal 
treatment.  Nevertheless,  even  after  that 
decision  had  been  made,  the  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency,  in 
a  memorandimi  to  his  chairman  under  date 
May  1.  1961,  said  the  following:  "The  George 
Washington  project  was  abandoned  because, 
a.  a  whole,  it  did  not  contain  the  reqiUred 


20  percent  In  mibstandard  structures.  We 
had  to  count  the  university  structures  in 
making  the  computations.  I  believe  that  the 
boundaries  could  have  been  appropriately 
adjusted  at  that  time  and  the  project  could 
have  gone  forward,  but  there  was  some  op- 
position to  it  and  the  project  was  aban- 
doned." 

The  fact  that  the  entire  area  was  being  up- 
graded by  private  enterprise  action  did  not 
prevent  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  and 
the  National  Capital  Planning  CommiMlon 
from  selecting  the  Columbia  Pla«a  area  and 
making  a  new  start  of  a  federally  subsidized 
project. 

They  were  particularly  Ingenious  In  their 
methods  of  proving  that  Federal  help  was 
necessary. 

The  first  hiu^le  they  had  to  overcome  was 
the  fact  that  the  property  was  largely  con- 
centrated In  the  hands  of  two  groups,  each 
of  which  was  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  de- 
velop the  entire  project  area  according  to  ac- 
ceptable building  and  zoning  etandards  and 
vrithout  1  cert  of  subsidy.  This  raised  a 
question  of  the  need  for  Federal  funds.  The 
RLA  got  around  this  obstacle  by  Ignoring  It. 
The  next  question  about  eligibility  centered 
on  the  character  of  the  project.  Under  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  law,  the  area  had  to  be 
residential  before  it  was  eligible.  Under  Fed- 
eral law  it  could  have  been  either  commercial 
or  residential.  Let  me  recite  from  the  rec- 
ord. 

Mr.  Jc^n  Searles,  then  Executive  Director 
of  the  RLA,  testified  before  the  District  Com- 
missioners as  follows:  "Further,  the  area  be- 
ing predominately  residential,  re\ise  1.  pree-  ♦ 
ently  supposed  to  be  eligible  under  both  the 
Federal  and  local  acts.  Completely  docu- 
mentation can  be  submitted  to  you  on  this, 
but  In  our  opinion  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
the  eligibility." 

The  Commissioners  approved  the  project 
as  a   residential   project. 

When  the  project  was  submitted  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  approval,  it  was 
submitted  as  a  commercial  project.  The 
Federal  Government  approved  It  as  such. 
When  questioned  about  this  before  our  sub- 
corrunlttee,  Mr.  William  Slayton,  Commis- 
sion of  the  Federal  Urban  Renewal  Admin- 
istration, testified  that  the  area  wa« 
predominantly  nonresidential  and  that  It 
had  been  erroneously  classified  as  a  resi- 
dential area  by  a  "typographical  error." 

Now  comes  the  real  test  of  eligibility.  On 
June  1,  1960,  the  District  Conunlssloners  ap- 
proved the  project  area  boundaries  and  au- 
thorized RLA  to  make  application  to  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  for  funds  with  which 
to  undertake  the  project.  The  assumption 
was  that,  at  that  time,  as  required  by  Dis- 
trict law,  "conditions  of  slvim.  blight  and 
deterlA-atlon  exists  In  the  area  and  that 
such  conditions  are  detrimental  to  the 
health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants 
and  occupants  of  the  area  and  of  the  District 
of  Columbia." 

The  assumption  about  the  existence  of 
slums  and  deterioration  was  based  on  studies 
of  the  area  and  on  records  of  the  Inspection 
services  of  the  District  of  Columbia  which 
showed  that  previously  as  many  as  30  con- 
demned structures  had  stood  In  the  area. 
However,  private  enterprise  continued  to  be 
active  In  the  area,  and  permits  to  raze  every- 
one of  these  structures  had  been  issued  be- 
fore the  end  of  1960. 

Staff  members  of  our  subcommittee  were 
able  to  locate  serial  reconnaissance  photo- 
graphs of  the  area  taken  at  different  tlmea 
during  the  years  In  question.  These  photo- 
graphs were  Interpreted  for  the  subctKn- 
mlttee  by  the  U.8.  Navy  Photographic 
Interpretation  Center,  the  same  agency 
which  did  outstanding  work  on  the  photo- 
graph of  Red  missiles  in  Cuba.  These 
photographs  showed  that  by  May  1,  1961, 
every  one  of  these  condemned  buildings  had. 
been  removed.     It   wa.   not   untU   May   12. 
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lofli  that  the  District  CommUslonera  »p- 
IJnledthe  urban  renewal  plan  for  the  area 
and  t!ii!^rl«d  the  application  for  loan  and 
sibaldy^un^  from  the  Federal  Government 
Thui  the  question  of  eligibility  waa  aet- 
tliS^  The  rS;  preceded  with  the  purcha« 
of    the    Und   and    the   development   of   the 

P'rS'blg  question  was:  Who  would  b.  .e- 

^"(^rtoS^ir^^ndldate   wa.   the    principal 
ow^r   o?^land   in   the   area-AntonelU   and 
Sd      They   had   objected   to   the   project 
SSfuse  Sey  want«l  to  redevelop  the  area 
^o^t  any  Federal  participation  and  with- 
Tut    subsidy      When   It  was  clear   that  the 
n^le^twM  going  ahead  with  Federal  funds. 
C^nd'^tS  tLt  they  -nt*d^^  con^ 
8idered    as   redevelopers.     Their   offers   were 
p1^^"nrthe    RLA    went    ^    search    of 
ot^er  redeve'.opers.     One  explanation  of  t^e 
reason    for    this    search    was    K^^e^    ^,,J*^ 
Carles  In  testimony  before  our  committee^ 
He  wTd      ■!  discussed  the  project  as  far  as 
SaTnon   and   l--hs   being   a   develo^r    at 
rhf.  time  Mr    Luchs  brought  In  Mr    sa'*«\«\ 
STl.  ^al  aSter  Mr.  Antonelll  and  Mr.  Gould 
had  decided   to   oppose   the   project. 

Mter  It  became  completely  clear  to  An- 
toneUl  and  Gould  that  the  discretion  of  BIJK 
wi  being  used  in  ways  which  e"°^"»;«^ 
ri^poeslblllty  of  their  becoming  the  devel^ 
ooer  they  began  to  consider  alternate 
^^^  of  action,  in  this  they  were  a^sUted 
Ty^  ^^e-m.ntloned  Mr  Salkeld  of  the 
SJm  of  Shannon  and  ^^chs.  Mr^keld  met 
with  Antonelll  to  discuss  the  possible  sale 
of  the  project  land 

A  firm  agreement  was  m^^^e  for  the   sale 

of  the  land  subject  to  two  co^«»'"°""„„„,. 

1  That  Mr  Salkeld  and  his  group  would 
actually  become  the  developer,  and 

X  That  the  appraised  price  of  t^«  »"^<» 
would  be  high  enough  to  produce  for  An- 
tonelU  a  reasonable  profit. 

That  agreement  was  reached  on  May  i<. 
I960  O^he  very  same  day  ^^thln  a  m^- 
teTof  hours,  a  letter  was  delivered  from  »to^ 

^les  Of  RLA  to  Mr    S^'^'t^^'^r,^  ne<S 
RLA  gave  the  assurances  which  were  neoM 
tiri  to  complete  the  agreement  and  which 
SJiraice.  c^uld  be  given  only  by  the  Gov- 
ernment.    Let  me  read  you  that  letter 

Mr.  JAMXB  F.  Salkkld. 
Care  of  Shan7U>n  A  Luchs. 
Washington.  DC. 

DxAs  M«.  Salkb-d:  You  have  requested  In- 
formation regardlns!  the  selection  of  ap- 
nrSsers  and  concerning  priorities  among 
Sr^TStlve  redevelopers  with  particular  ref- 
Jre^ce  to  the  propos^  Columbia  Plaza  proj- 

we  rely  h-avlly  on  the  advice  of  »^*^P«°2: 
ent  land  valuation  experts.    For  the  P^PO^« 
of  securing  appraisals  of  «^q^'»'"°f,^^l.'^°^ 
reuse  value  and  necessary  na"**^.  "^"**^f  J?: 
quired  to  show  financial   feasibility  of  the 
project,  we  will  employ  Messrs.   Chf' ^"  i^„ 
SSnes  and  Thorntown  W.  Owen.    These  two 
men  are  distinguished  and  recognized  real 
Sme  valuation'  experts  In   the  District   of 
Columbia.    They  have  been  eniployed  in  this 
capacity  by  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency 
tor  over  8  years  and  by  the  US.  D^P"^^^^!"^ 
of  Jusfce.  Lands  Division,  for  a  considerably 
greater  number  of  years.     They  are  two  of 
the   four   appraisers   on   a   panel   designated 
by  the  HHFA  for  acquisition  and  reuse  ap- 
praisals in  urban  renewal  project  areas.    The 
Land  Agency  has  utmost  confidence  In  the 
ability  and  Judgment  of  Messrs.  Koones  and 
Owen  and  from  the  above  It  Is  Indlcatedthat 
the  Department   of   Justice   and   the   HHPA 
do  also.  ^. 

The  policy  of  the  Land  Agency  for  the  se- 
electlon  of  a  redeveloper  In  the  Columbia 
Plaza  project  will  be  to  give  a  priority  to  a 
majority  property  owner.  If  »  P'°"P«f '!.• 
redevelooer  Is  the  owner  of  over  50  percent  ol 
the  prlvktely  held  land  In  the  project  area  at 
the  time  of  land   acquUltlon  by  the  Land 
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Agency,  we  will  give  such  P^orlty  to  that 
redeveloper  over  all  other  proepecUve  re- 
developers. 

Sincerely  yours. 

JOHN  R  S«A»i.«a.  Jf  •. 

Executive  Director. 

Two  sections  of  this  letter  deserve  com- 

""'^'e  first  has  to  do  with  ••le<:tlon  of  .p- 
nralsers     At  the  time  Searles  wrote  the  let- 
ter   he  had  no  authority  to  make  the  com - 
mument:    "The    land    -ppralaal    procedvu^s- 
used    create    many    questions    o'    P'^.oP'^!*J 
The   former   Executive   Director   o*    "»«,7«' 
development  Land  Agency  admitted  that  for 
the  benefit  of  the  -chosen  Instrument   group 
he   contacted   the   appraisers   and   got   their 
agreement  to  serve,  and  provide  their  names 
to    the     chosen    Instrument'    group,    before 
there  were  any  project  area  boundaries  es- 
tablished and  more  than  a  year  before  the 
approval  of  any  project  plan.    The  same  ap- 
praisers   provided    the   reporU   for   land    ac- 
quisition values  and  the  land  reuse  apprais- 
als for  land  disposition  purposes.     The  ap- 
praisals to  be  used  for  land  dlsposlUon  pur- 
poses were  completed  months  before  the  ap- 
proval of  any  project  plan." 

The  second  section  of  the  letter  on  which 
I  wish  to  comment  Is  the  reference  to  the 
50  percent  rule  under  which  the  owner  of 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  land  was  to  be 
the  developer. 

Antonelll  never  knew  of  that  provtolon, 
else  he  would  have  taken  advantage  of  It  to 
make  himself  the  developer  He  never  would 
have  made  the  agreement  to  sell. 

Actually,  the  50  percent  rule  never  existed. 
Testimony  on   that  point  comes  from  two 

sources.  «  „,  »        ,m 

Mr  Neville  Miller.  Chairman  of  RLA.  said 
in  testimony  before  the  subcommittee.  "But 
I  can  say  that  was  never  the  policy  of  RLA. 
The  fact  Is  to  be  given  consideration  with 
all  the  other  facta,  but  there  has  never  been 
a  policy  that  we  were  to  give  preferential 
treatment  " 


eatmeni.  . 

Mr  Phil  Doyle,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Seariee 
as  Executive  Director  of  RLA.  had  thU  to  say 
in  response  to  questions  from  Mr.  Garber. 
counsel  to  our  subcommittee: 

•Mr  DoTLX.  I  can  say  that  we  hare  no 
evidence  of  any  resolution  ever  having  been 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  I  have 
cleared  It  with  at  least  three  members  of  the 
current  Board  of  Directors.  They  ^ow  of 
no  such  policy,  past  or  present.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  might  say  In  ampllflcatton  of  that 
that  the  policy.  If  it  had  "Isted^ would  have 
had  very  limited  application  because  It  was 
"he  very  rare  project,  of  which  Columbia 
Plaza  was  probably  the  only  example,  in 
which  there  would  have  been  a  majority 
owner  of  property  In  the  project  area_ 

■  Mr  Oarbct  This  memorandum  which  hi* 
been  referred  to  was  dated  May  !•  J^^W^J 
was  directed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency^  Now^ 
we  understand  that  you  bave  searched  the 
minutes  completely  and  you  A^^^^no  state- 
ment of  poUcy  of   that  character   at  that 

point. 

•Mr   DoTti.  No.  I  do  not. 

■Mr  G^RBxm  Have  you  been  aWe/to  <»»»- 
cover  how  this  policy  for  dlapoeltlon  got 
lnt(>-got  involved  In  this  particular  project? 

•Mr   Doyle.  No.  I  have  not." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  let  me  ^^P^"^ 
that  I  have  much  more  material  which  Is 
equally  unbelievable  to  show  the  exceasM  to 
which  the  District  and  Federal  ofHclals  went 
in  furtherance  of  the  Interests  of  their  cho- 
sen instrument.  You  will  remember  that  we 
were  conducting  this  Investigation  over  many 
months.  I  simply  cannot  cover  all  the 
ground  In  this  brief  speech. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  suggest  tbat  evidence 
before  the  subcommittee  indicated  the  In- 
spection reports  were  made  on  nonexistent 
buUdlngs  the  "chosen  Instrument  was 
helj^  S  every  way  po-ible  to  qualify  and 


was    balled    out   of   a    condition    of   default 
which    developed    as    the    project    unfolded. 
This  latter  point  may  be  worth  expanding^ 
"The    contract    agreement    between    the 
orUrtnal  landowners  and  the    chosen  Instru- 
m«if  group  required   penalty  payments  of 
$20  000  per  month  If  payment  were  not  made 
to    the    former    for    their    lands    by    a    date 
specified.     By  the  time  the  R«lf  ^e  oP™«°* 
U^d   Agency  was  ready   to  make   Its   land 
^qulsltfon  'paymenu.    the    'cbosen    In.^- 
menf  group  was  In  default  to  the  extent  of 
tao  000  on  the  contract.     The  land  acquisi- 
tion price  for  lands  of  the  original  ownert 
which  they  were  to  receive,  had  b^^n  Mt  at 
110    per  square  foot.     To  meet  the  $60,000 
payment  due.  a  representative  of  the -choeen 
r^Tumenf  group  suggested  that  the  land 
once  be  increased  to  $19.32  per  square  foot 
which  price  would  cover  the  $60,000  accrued 

deficiency.  The  former  E»«c""^«^^^'t-^' 
confirmed  the  arrangement  with  the  state- 
ment that  this  was  a  matter  of  negotlaUon 
which  would  avoid  the  possibility  of  con- 
demnation proceedings." 

Remember.  thU  Is  the  only  project  In  the 
united  States  which  has  been  subjected  to 
careful    congressional    Investigation      I   and 
wveral    members   of    the    subcommittee   are 
convinced     that    similar     mvestlgailotis    of 
other  project,  in  other  cities  would  Produce 
compaVable  evidence  of  abuse  of  dUcretlon 
As  an  evidence  of  how  far  this  abuse  can  go. 
let  me  cite  you  the  final  example  of  some 
questions  I  addressed  to  a  representative  of 
the  General  Accounting  OfBce  when  he  was 
before  our  committee  to  discuss  the  stand- 
ards   used    in    Cleveland    In    declaring    the 
Erlevlew  project  eligible  for  i;«»«'-al  inrban 
renewal.     I  asked  him  If.  by  the  application 
of    similar    standards,    the    Capitol    of    the 
united  States  or  the  Empire  State  Building 
could  be  declared  substandard  and  torn  down 
to  be  replaced  by  whatever  pattern  of  con- 
struction some  designated  planner  proposed. 
The  answer  was  affirmative. 
I  leave  In  your  hands  the  decision  as  to 
whether  or   not  such   discretion  should  be 
allowed  to  continue. 


U»BAN    RINXWAL— A    HA>JDT   TOOL    FOB 

PoLmcAL  Machinxs 
(Remarks  of  Hon.  P»ank  T.  Bow    Repub- 

uSn^  of  Ohio,  before  the  National  Confer- 

ence  on  Urban  Renewal  in  Rockford.  111.. 

on  March  6. 1964) 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  this  morning 
and  to  pay  my  respects  to  my  good  friend 
and  colleague.  John  Andxrson. 

Anyone  watohlng  this  audience,  as  I  have 
had  Ihe  opportunity  to  do  this  morning 
SSit  be  liiEit^sed  with  the  seriousness  of 
?^i  concern  about  public  affairs  and  pai^ 
Ucularly   about  public   housing  and  urban 

This  is  the  time  when  we  should  begto  to 
brS  Federal  spending  ^nder  control ^th 
respect  to  all  of  these  programs  I  am  a 
budget  cutter  and   I  know  that  It  can  be 

**°We  have  already  made  a  start  in  the  right 
direction.  L«.t  y'eor.  for  the  flxat  time  in 
many  years,  the  Congress  cut  the  1964  ap- 
^roprUuS   below  the   level   of  appropria- 

''°^rLZeTL^L<^  -bould  continue 
thS'tnS;!^'  we  Should  make  the  i9^fls^ 
year  appropriations  lower  than  those  lor 
1964      If  we  do.  It  win  be  a  major  victory  for 

''ZTL  «»ure  you  that.  «  the  Congr^s 
doesnt  do  It.  It  won't  be  <*o°«- ,  ^Li^.^ 
ministration  talks  «<=°"°'"y  „  ^"^  ^^^d^ 
pracuce  It.  President  Johnson  !■  »  "Pf °J 
*r  not  a  saver.  He  plans  to  spend  at  eyer- 
";;raslng  ra^  on  new  domestic  -velfare 
incre»»i"B  wants  Congress   to   re- 

^STtothe^'Surglt.  «  supplemental  appro- 

prtations.   virtually    all    the   "^^f/y  ^^^^Jj 
from  the  budget  last  year.     And  he  wonts 


on  additional  $5  bUUon  for  the  new  flao^ 

year. 

The  Johnson  economy  drive  Is  pure  po- 
litical hokum 

rot  example,  much  has  been  made  of 
proposed  cuU  In  defense  spending  and  de- 
fense personnel. 

Little  is  said  of  Increases  In  other  area*  of 
Government  activity. 

E)esplte  a  massive  cut  In  defense  employ- 
ment, the  overall  Johnson  budget  provides 
for  a  reduction  of  only  1.200  In  total  Fed- 
eral employment— and  1.200  people  out  of 
more   than  2   million  doesn't  strike  me  as 

drastic. 

Defense  spending  has  been  the  scapegoat 
for  big  spending  for  many  years.  The  fact 
Is  that  defense  spending  has  Increased  only 
18  percent  In  the  past  10  years  while  non- 
defense  spending  Increased  HI  percent.  The 
real  culprit  has  been  domestic  spending,  and 
that  must  remain  our  primary  target  for 
budget  cuts. 

An  example  Is  the  urban  renewal  program. 
The  President  asks  another  $1,400  million  for 
urban  renewal  this  spring.  Moreover,  he 
wants  to  spend  It  without  congressional 
control — the  procedure  we  know  as  back- 
door spending.  Clarenck  Cannon,  the  re- 
spected Democratic  chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  calls  It  "an  In- 
excusable. Indefensible,  and  Irresponsible 
practice."  Mr.  Cannon  says  "It  serves  the 
purposes  of  those  special  pleaders  who  do  not 
want  to  abide  by  the  rules  or  compete  In 
the  regular  order  with  countless  other  de- 
mands on  the  Treasury." 

I  suggest  that  urban  renewal  Is  a  good 
place  to  start  In  any  economy  drive.  Here 
the  facts  are  readily  available.  They  have 
been  compiled  with  great  care  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  SUtes.  The 
results  are  startling.  Here  U  what  they 
show : 

•'1.  A  major  portion  of  the  FederaJ  uJ«an 
renewal  and  public  housing  dollars  are  be- 
ing spent  In  areas  where  housing  Is  relative- 
ly good  and  Incomes  are  relatively  high. 
Poorer  areas  get  the  leftovers. 

"2.  Dollars  axe  not  being  distributed  In 
proportion  to  the  number  of  subsUndard 
homes  In  an  area  or  In  proportion  to  the 
preponderance  of  lower  family  lnoco»es  In 
that  area. 

••3.  Local  Irresponsibility  Is  actually  en- 
couraged. The  less  the  people  of  efich  State 
use  their  own  tax  resources  the  more  Federal 
dollars  they  get  for  \irban  renewal  and  pub- 
lic housing.  ^  .  ,  . 
"4.  If  all  communities  had  gotten  their  fair 
share  on  the  same  basis  as  the  politically 
favored  communlUes.  the  urbtm  renewal  and 
public  housing  programs  would  have  totaled 
about  $109  billion  Instead  of  the  $8.8  bil- 
lion that  have  presently  been  committed 
This  Is  larger  than  our  current  Federal  budget 
and  equals  more  than  one-third  of  our  entire 
national  debt. 

"6.  The  Federal  Govermnent's  take  on 
these  programs  U  12  percent.  We  taxpay- 
ers have  had  to  put  up  $1  to  cover  Federal 
overhead  for  every  $7.60  that's  gone  back  out 
In  subsidy  funds— money  which  rightfully 
should  be  raised  by  local  communities  In 
the  first  place." 

The  material  In  support  of  these  findings 
has  been  broken  down  by  States  and  con- 
gressional districts.  I  suggest  that  you  write 
directly  to  the  National  Chamber  In  Wash- 
ington to  get  the  data  which  applies  direct- 
ly to  your  State  and  congressional  district. 
It  will  give  you  material  to  discuss  with  your 
Congressman  and  your  Senators. 

Many  aspects  of  this  spending  are  worthy 
of  your  most  careful  attention.  One  of 
them — the  need  for  Federal  funds  for  urban 
renewal  and  housing — has  already  been  cov- 
ered by  two  prevloiis  speakers.  1  shall  not 
attempt  to  discuss  need  at  this  point.  I 
shall  concentrate  instead  on  two  other  ques- 
tions which  are  Important  to  every  taxpayer. 
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The  first  question  Is.  Where  does  the 
money  come  from? 

The  second  U.  What  ore  the  political  Im- 
plications of  this  spending? 

Have  you  thought  about  where  the  money 
for  urban  renewal  and  public  housing  comes 
from?  Or  have  you  assumed  as  have  many 
people  that  this  Is  another  program  In  which 
tax  money  Is  taken  from  the  rich  and  used 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor?  That  Is  the  tax 
theory  to  which  the  liberals  cling.  "From 
each  according  to  his  resources,  to  each  ac- 
cording to  his  need." 

Actually  this  program  takes  from  the 
needy  and  gives  to  the  greedy.  It  taxes  the 
poor  communities  and  sends  their  money 
Into  the  centers  of  the  greatest  wealth  and 
population  of  the  Nation,  The  big  cities  Is 
where  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  has  been  ac- 
cumxilatlng.  However  In  this  program  they 
are  on  the  receiving  end.  They  get  the 
money  which  the  poor  communities  con- 
tribute. 

Let  me  give  you  the  facts  in  support  of 
this  contention  as  they  have  been  compiled 
by  the  chamber  of  commerce  study. 

First,  I  want  to  point  out  that  the  na- 
tional chamber  has  gone  Into  this  matter  of 
the  direction  of  flow  of  money  far  more  thor- 
oughly than  the  common  method  of  looking 
at  the  tax  and  subsidy  totals  among  the 
States.  The  chamber  has  examined  the  evi- 
dence to  see  what  happens  to  the  people 
within  the  States,  recognizing  that  there  is 
a  transfer  of  funds  among  States  through 
Federal  taxing  and  spending. 

Now  we  all  know  that  if  you  look  only  at 
the  Information  among  States,  you  will  con- 
clude that  money  from  the  wealthier  States 
is  siphoned  off  by  Federal  taxes  and  then 
shifted  into  the  poorer  States. 

But  look  at  what  happens  within  the  poor- 
er States.  Take  Montana,  for  example.  Peo- 
ple from  all  parU  of  the  State  (1960  pop- 
ulation of  674,767)  are  subject  to  Federal 
taxation.  But  only  a  fraction  of  all  who 
pay  the  Federal  taxes  In  support  of  the 
urban  renewal  and  public  housing  subsidy 
programs  actually  are  In  communities  re- 
ceiving funds  under  these  programs. 

In  fact,  In  MonUna  (as  In  most  States) 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  people  (In 
Montana  548.748)  live  In  communities  which 
get  no  Federal  subsidy  money  at  all  under 
the  urban  renewal  and  public  housing  pro- 
grams—while the  minority  (126.019  In  Mon- 
Una) live  In  areas  getting  funds.  Conse- 
quently, the  majority  are  disadvantaged  by 
the  Federal  tax-and-subsldlze  operations 
even  though  some  money  may  dribble  into 
the  subsidized  communities  of  Montana  from 
the  wealthier  States  of  the  Nation. 

What's  more,  the  overwhelming  majority 
that  Is  subject  to  Federal  taxes  but  gets  no 
Federal  renewal  and  housing  subsidy  money, 
Is  worse  off  than  the  minority  which  get 
Federal  funds.  Evidence  of  this  are  the 
facts  that  24.4  percent  of  the  housing  Is 
substandard  in  the  conununltles  of  the 
taxed-but-not-BUbsldlzed  majority — while 
only  17.8  percent  is  substandard  In  the  com- 
munities of  the  subsidized  minority.  Also. 
32.6  percent  of  the  families  In  the  Uxed- 
but-not-subsldized  communities  had  Incomes 
of  less  than  $4,000 — while  only  26.7  percent 
of  the  families  in  the  subsidized  areas  had 
such  incomes. 

These  facts  hold  tor  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  States,  and  for  the  NaUon  as  a 
whole.  Whatever  flow  of  funds  may  occur 
among  the  States,  helps  the  rich  communi- 
ties, the  centers  of  wealth  and  power — it  does 
not  help  the  needy. 

Unpublished  information  Indicates  that 
Montana's  share  of  the  Federal  tax  bill  for 
the  urban  renewal  and  public  housing  sub- 
sidy programs  (as  these  programs  stood  as  of 
June  30,  1962)  wiU  be  about  $22.9  mlUlon— 
and  that  Federal  subsidies  to  those  minori- 
ties of  subsidized  Jurisdictions  in  the  State 
will  be  about  $7.7  million. 


In  other  words.  Montana — one  of  the  poor- 
er SUtes — will  be  a  net  loser,  to  the  extent 
of  $16.2  million,  under  these  Federal  tax-and- 
subsldlze  operations.  Obviously,  the  un- 
subsldlzed  localities  in  MonUna  must  be  pay- 
ing toward  the  subsidies  for  rich  communi- 
ties m  other  parts  of  the  Nation — and.  in  oU 
likelihood,  even  the  subsidized  areas  of  Mon- 
Una are  losing  money,  too. 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  Uxatlon,  let 
me  call  your  atuntlon  to  the  position  in 
which  the  liberals  are  placed.  Their  theory 
of  Income  taxes  Is  that  they  take  from  the 
rich  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  But  In  this 
insunce  they  are  taking  from  the  poor  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rich.  Such  a  procedure  U 
Indefensible  by  every  theory  of  Uxatlon 
which  has  ever  been  seriously  proposed  in 
this  Nation.  Once  the  poor  people  find  out 
how  It  Is  being  applied  In  urban  renewal,  the 
llberaU  will  have  some  Ull  explaining  to  do. 
How  can  public  housing  help  politically? 
Primarily  because  elemenU  of  discretion 
have  been  Introduced  into  it  comparable  to 
the  elemenU  of  discretion  which  have  cre- 
ated havoc  in  urban  renewal. 

Admission  to  public  housing  does  not  in- 
volve automatic  selection  of  the  lowest  in- 
come families.  The  manager  of  public  hous- 
ing Is  required  to  creaU  a  rent  pattern  which 
will  make  up  the  required  local  contribu- 
tion to  the  cost  of  the  housing.  He  U  per- 
mitted to  pick  and  choose  among  the  ell- 
glbles.  If  he  makes  clear  the  fact  that  the 
right  political  allegiance  can  be  helpful  in 
securing  admission,  he  can  affect  the  votee 
not  only  of  those  who  are  admitted  but  also 
those  who  hope  to  get  admitted. 

Another  exercise  of  discretion  U  now  per- 
mitted by  the  law  which  con  also  have  heavy 
political  Implications.  It  concerns  families 
living  In  public  housing  which  become  over- 
income.  As  the  Uw  used  to  read  over- 
Income  families  hod  to  be  evicted.  Now  the 
law  has  been  changed  so  that  In  the  discre- 
tion of  the  manager  overincome  families 
may  continue  to  remain.  This  favor  can 
make  a  difference  of  as  much  as  $100  per 
month  on  the  amount  families  have  to  pay 
for  sulUble  housing.  Compare  this  with  the 
few  tons  of  coal  Tanunany  used  to  pass  out 
to  the  faithful.  Consider  the  pressures  on 
families  enjoying  this  subsidy  to  be  right 
politically  and  to  deliver  votes  other  than 
their  own  in  order  to  continue  eligibility. 

Now  let  me  move  quickly  to  my  second 
question  which  is.  What  are  the  political 
implications  of  this  spending? 

I'm  not  going  to  dwell  on  the  obvious 
political  play  for  appropriations  to  be  spent 
in  the  big  cities.  You  know  too  well  how 
these  appropriations  can  be  used  by  poUU- 
cions  in  power  to  strengthen  their  position. 
I'm  going  to  UU  you  about  some  other 
political  aspects  which  may  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  you. 

Let  me  Introduce  my  first  suggestion  with 
a  dlscxisslon  of  what  has  been  happening  to 
the  big  city  political  machines  over  the 
period  of  the  past  few  years.  Just  a  few 
years  ago  these  machines  were  considered  im- 
pregnable. No  third  party  had  a  chance 
against  them.  Today  all  that  has  been 
changed. 

New  York  City  is  an  excellent  example. 
There  Mayor  Wagner  was  nominated  against 
the  opposition  of  Tammany  Hall.    He  had  to 
beat  the  machine  and  he  did.    And  he  beat 
It  with  the  help  of  public  housing  jM-oJecU. 
Each   fioor   is   organized,   and  sends  dele- 
gates to  a  building  organization,  which  in 
turn  sends  delegates  to  a  development  ca-- 
ganlzatlon.     Recreation,   grievances   against 
management  or  neighbors,  civil  proJecU  and 
politics   are   the   obJecU  of  these   organiza- 
tions, and  when  election  time  rolls  round  It 
Is  an  easy  matUr  to  get  the  message  through 
to  each  of  the  tenants. 

Precinct  workers  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict would  caU  this  a  poliUcian's  paradise. 
It  is.   and   it  has  been  planned  that  way. 
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The  only  way  to  bring  thU  PO»»"<=«^  "^°'P' 
ulatlon  to  an  end  U  to  atop  the  urban  re- 
newarand  the  public  housing  propa^scold^ 
SO  long  aa  we  let  them  operat*  »f  *«  "^^J'j 
exercise  discretion  as  they  see  fit.  they  wiu 
build  a  political  control  which  K^ows  more 
dangerorevery  year  There  Is  «?  ^°^P[°^ 
mue  They  must  be  defeated  Now  Is  the 
time  to  bring  about  their  defeat. 
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IN     UEBAN     RENEWAL.    THE     GOVUINMENT    HaS 
BECOME  A  TH«EAT  TO  THE  PEOPLE 

(Remarks  of  Congressman  S"""  ™-°^°- 
at  the  National  Conference  on  Urbar^  Re- 
newal. RocMord.  ni .  Friday,  March  6.  1964) 
(Family   illness   prevented   Mr^  ^*Pf;°'*';' 
attendance.     HU  speech  was  read  in  his  ab- 
sence by  Mr.  Bill  Book,  of  Indianapolis.) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  is  always  a  pleas- 
ure to  return  to  Rockford.    It  Is  P«^"cularly 
pleasant  to  come  In  the  '^o'^P*'?/  °/ Z^"*^ 
ANDERSON,  of  -his  congressional  district   and 
so  many  other  distinguished  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  to  have  a  part  In  this  program^ 
Let  me  make  my  position  perfectly  clear 
from  the  outset.    While  I  believe  In  the  re- 
vltallzatlon  of  our  communities.  I  am  unal- 
terably  opposed   to   Federal   urban   renewal. 
I  am  convinced  that  no  good  can  come  from 
It    that    It   constitutes   an    Invasion   of    the 
privacy  of  the  individual  and  that  It  1«  a 
threat   to   the   rights  of   citizens   genff"/^ 
While  my  convictions  are  so  deep  that  tney 
need  no  further  support,  all  of  us  must  recog- 
nize  that   some   citizens   do    no^share   our 
views      Many  of  them  sincerely  believe  that 
Government   has    been    designed   to   protect 
them  and   that  It  can  develop  legal  devices 
and    administrative    procedures    which    will 
cater  to  their  needs,  especially  In  the  field  of 
housing      They    have    t>««'^ /'^<;°^*f/*  „i" 
this  belief  by  the  statement  of  national  hous- 
ing policy  which  prefaced  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949    as  amended.     That  policy  suggests 
the  goal  of  a  decent  home  and  suitable  living 
environment     for    every     American     ^amlly^ 
Many  people  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
the   Government   can   accomplish    this   goal 
for  them  with  little   or   no   effort   on   their 

This  is  unfair  to  the  people.  It  Is  par- 
ticularly unfair  to  those  of  low  Income  who 
live  in  poor  housing  and  are  not  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  It  suggests  that 
they  will  be  cared  for  In  some  unspecified 
fashion  by  an  all-powerful  Government.  In 
time  It  leads  to  a  disillusionment  which  is 
already  evident  In  many  communities  and 
v^hlch  can  undermine  the  entire  American 
way  of  life. 

Instead  of  help  and  protection,  what  the 
people  get  Is  displacement  from  their  homes 
and  property.  Indecent,  unsafe,  and  Insani- 
tary accommodations  In  which  many  of  them 
have  to  house  their  families,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  taxes  to  finance  the  opera- 
tions of  the  greedy  who  are  exploiting  them 
through  urban  renewal. 

Before  you  think  that  I  am  exaggerating 
let  me  give  you  a  case  history  to  show  you 
what  I  mean.  Let  me  take  you  to  CTeve- 
land  where  riots  have  taken  place  recently 
on  a  considerable  scale  Let  me  trace  the 
history  of  what  has  happened  In  that  town 
under  the  guise  of  urban  renewal  and  Fed- 
eral asslsUnce  to  Improve  the  condition  of 
the  people. 

Most  of  the  recent  disturbances  In  Cleve- 
land  have  had   their   center  In   the  Hough 
area.     This  suggests  that  the  area  must  be 
bad  and  that  It  probably  has  been  bad  for 
a  long  time.     Actually  that  Is  not  the  case. 
In  1957  a  program  of  local  code  enforcement 
was  applied  to  the  area  with  good  results 
City  officials  were  quoted   In  the   Cleveland 
Press  of  June  22, 1957.  as  saying :  "The  Hough 
neighborhood  can  be  kept  from  becoming  a 
slum  ■■    The  officials  who  agreed  on  this  state- 
ment were  BuUdlng  Commissioner  WUUam  T. 
Gulon.  and  the  then  law  director  and  present 
mayor.  Ralph  Locher. 


Their  statement  was  made  before  they  and 
the  people  began  to  get  the  full  Impact  of 
urban  renewal  help  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ment  When  the  Federal  urban  "newsa 
program  got  underway,  more  than  1.400 
Famines  were  displaced  In  other  P";t«  of  the 
city  to  make  way  for  new  and  Improved 
housing  accommodations  Many  of  them 
moved  Into  the  Hough  area  and  began  to 
overcrowd  It. 

What  had  started  to  be  a  community  on 
the  upgrade  became  a  neighborhood  on  the 
downgrade.  Structures  deteriorated  until 
they  fell  below  minimum  standards  The 
city  government  did  nothing  effective  to  stop 
the  deterioration. 

By  March  2.  1962.  a  signed  article  by  Paul 
LUley  in  the  Cleveland  Press  called  atten- 
tion to  the  millions  of  dollars  which  had 
been  spent  on  older  residential  areas  and 
the  added  millions  spent  to  provide  new,  safe, 
and  sanitary  housing  and  conclud«Kl: 

••All  of  these  urban  renewal  dollars,  city 
officials  admit,  have  been  spent  as  the  dlract 
result  of  the  cltys  failure  to  enforce  build- 
ing and  housing  codes."  .koi*,  t. 
This  suggestion  that  the  responsibility  Is 
a  local  one  Is  only  partly  true.  The  Pe^f"! 
Government  Is  also  deeply  Involved.  This  is 
because  of  the  requirement  of  a  workab.e 
program  which  was  written  Into  the  Housing 

Act  of  1954.  

The  workable  program  has  already  been  de- 
scribed so  that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  go 
into  detail.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in 
the  intent  of  CongreM  the  application  of 
the  workable  program  to  Cleveland  should 
have  had  the  effect  of  Intensifying  code  en- 
forcement and  protecting  both  the  Hough 
area  and  Its  Inhabitants. 

Did  the  workable  progr.^m  have  that  effect ! 
Not  at  all.  Instead  It  accepted  whatever 
submission  the  city  saw  fit  to  make.  It 
kept  Cleveland  eligible  to  continue  accept- 
ing Federal  funds  although  the  emphasis  on 
spending  turned  almost  exclusively  from  try- 
ing to  improve  the  quality  of  housing  for 
people  to  redeveloping  the  downtown  busi- 
ness district. 

What  happened  to  the  people  In  the  Hough 
area?  The  density  of  their  occupancy  became 
so  great  that  they  caused  extensive  dete- 
rioration in  the  area  and  in  the  structures 
available  to  them  The  situation  became  so 
bad  and  their  Government  was  so  Indiffer- 
ent that  they  took  things  Into  their  own 
hands.  They  Initiated  a  rent  strike— a  pat- 
tern which  has  been  widely  copied  In  other 
cities  with  similar  conditions. 

I  am  not  an  advocate  of  rent  strikes.  Let 
that  be  perfectly  clear.  But  I  recognize 
that,  when  people  have  been  taught  to  look 
to  their  government  for  help  and  when  they 
finally  discover  that  the  government  offers 
them  no  protection,  they  can  get  very  des- 
perate. They  are  left  on  their  own  to  work 
out  the  tools  and  procedures  with  which  to 
protect  their  families.  We  cannot  be  too 
critical  If  they  make  mistakes. 

Is  that  the  end  of  the  Hough  area  story? 
Not  by  a  long  shot.  The  overcrowding  of 
the  area  naturally  became  reflected  in  an 
overcrowding  of  the  schools.  They  demand- 
ed that  something  be  done  by  government 
to  improve  the  situation.  The  solution  de- 
cided upon  was  to  transfer  some  of  the  chil- 
dren to  other  schools  predominantly  at- 
tended by  white  pupils.  When  the  transfer 
was  attempted,  rloU  resulted.  The  problem 
is  not  yet  solved.  Neither  Is  the  problem  of 
urban  renewal  for  Cleveland. 

What  happens  to  these  InhablUnts  of  the 
Hough  area  when  they  finally  become  con- 
vinced that  the  government  to  which  they 
have  been  told  to  look  for  help  is  actually 
not  working  for  them  but  Is  operating 
aaalnst  their  Interests'  How  do  they  ex- 
press their  resentment?  Where  do  they  turn 
for  solutions? 

Will  they  at  that  point  turn  back  to  them- 
selves and   rely   upon   their   own   resources 


which  they  have  been  told  are  not  enough 
to  provide  the  answers  or  will  they  take  to 
the  streets  In  other  and  even  more  serious 
demonstrations?  ^   .  ..  .     »,^ 

I  am  not  trying  to  suggest  that  It  Is  too 
late  to  do  anything  constructive  about  these 
neighborhoods  and  these  disillusioned  people. 
But  I  am  saying  that  Federal  ple-ln-the-sky 
programs  must  be  eliminated,  promises 
which  cannot  be  kept  must  be  stopped,  and 
local  down-to-earth  programs  of  self-help 
must  be  Instituted.  ^     ^   „.  ,.♦ 

Before  turning  to  what  can  be  done  let 
me  take  up  another  aspect  of  the  Federal 
urban  renewal  program  Millions  are  being 
spent  on  that  program  What  happens  to 
that  money.  If  the  poor  people  for  whom 
the  program  was  designed  are  not  getting 
the  benefit  of  It.  who  Is? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  may  be 
surprising.  Let  me  quote  some  of  them 
from  an  article  published  In  Human  Events 
by  our  colleague  Bruce  Alcke.     He  said  In 

part:  ,    .      . 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  Intent 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  financial  bene- 
fits The  national  housing  policy  written 
into  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  stated  that  the 
money  was  to  be  used  to  provide  a  decent 
home  and  suitable  living  environment  for 
every  American  family. 

•Do  the  American  families  who  are  not 
now  living  in  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  hous- 
ing get  the  money?  Only  Indirectly  and  In 
small  amounts.  The  preponderance  of  the 
money  goes  to  those  shrewd  operators  who 
know  how  to  exploit  both  the  public  and  the 

poor.  ,     . 

•Many  families  displaced  from  project 
areas  In  the  name  of  urban  renewal  are 
forced  out  of  their  homes  and  neighborhoods 
without  even  enough  money  to  pay  their 
relocation  expenses. 

"Homeowners  in  project  areas  are  paid 
•fair  value-  for  their  homes.  But  fair  value 
la  determined  by  appraisal  techniques  de- 
signed for  general  use  and  not  for  the  spe- 
cial circumstances  frequently  found  in 
slums  Some  homeowners  in  slum  areas 
who  have  had  to  purchase  their  t^omes  at 
inflated  prices  In  order  to  get  a  place  to  live, 
have  received  from  the  Government  less  than 
the  actual  price  they  paid  for  the  prop- 
erty. 

"XXAMPLB — MATME    RILET 

"There  is  the  famous  case  of  Mayme  Riley, 
of  Washlntgon,  DC.  Her  property  was  lo- 
cated almost  in  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol. 
She  had  been  employed  at  a  »teady  Job  with 
a  good  salary  for  years  But  she  haxl  never 
bothered  to  esUbUsh  a  credit  rating  for  her- 
self When  she  decided  to  buy  a  home,  she 
had  to  go  into  a  slum  area  and  pay  a  pre- 
mium price  of  $9,950  for  a  deteriorated 
house.  Not  only  that,  she  had  to  sign  a 
purchase  agreement  pledging  both  the  prop- 
erty and  her  personal  earnings  as  security 
for  the  loan  required  to  complete  the  pur- 

chase. 

•The  area  was  subsequently  selected  for 
urban  renewal  treatment  and  her  property 
was  taken  by  eminent  domain.  The  court 
determined  that  fair  value  for  her  home  was 
much  less  than  the  price  she  had  contracted 
to  pay.  She  was  left  with  no  home,  with 
the  necessity  to  find  a  new  place  In  which 
to  live,  and  with  a  d^^t  of  more  than 
$1,000  which  she  must  satisfy  from  future 
earnings. 

"SLTTM    LANDLOBOS 

•Contrast  the  predicament  of  Mfy«»e 
Riley  with  that  of  the  slum  landlords. 
Their  Investment  Is  made  on  a  totally  dif- 
ferent basis.  They  expect  to  make  a  profit 
on  their  operations.  How  well  they  have 
succeeded  Is  suggested  by  the  following  quo- 
tation which  appeared  in  the  August  1960 
Issue  of  House  and  Home . 

•  -The  hundreds  of  millions  these  write 
downs  cost  were  supposed  to  be  »u»>«ldl«i Jo 
give  slum  dwellers  better   homes,  but  they 


have  been  xised  as  subsidies  to  make  slum 
owners  richer." 


"PROJECT  DEVELOPERS 

"But  that  U  not  the  full  story  of  where 
the  money  goes.  In  addition  to  profits  going 
to  slum  landlords,  the  possibility  exists  of 
extensive  profits  for  those  who  plan  and 
develop  projects. 

••Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
expenditure  of  $880,000  for  the  planning  of 
Eastwlck  project  In  Philadelphia.  This  mon- 
ey was  divided  among  planners,  engineers, 
appraisers,  architects,  economists,  and  other 
experts  who  made  studies  and  developed 
concepts  which  were  Incorporated  In  the 
final  plan.  This  gives  an  Indication  of  the 
extent  to  which  planning  can  be  underwrit- 
ten as  part  of  the  Federal  program. 

••Profits  from  the  development  of  projects 
are  not  so  completely  evident  because  erec- 
tion of  structures  necessary  to  complete  a 
project  Is  not  Included  In  the  Federal  urban 
renewal  contract.  Nevertheless  Federal  aids 
can  be  used  In  a  variety  of  ways  which  con- 
tribute to  profit  for  redevelopers.  Among 
these  aids,  all  or  part  of  which  may  be  used 
m  any  particular  project,  are  the  following: 
"First.  A  writedown  on  the  land  which 
It  purchased  In  the  project  area. 

"Second.  An  opportunity  to  make  a  mar- 
ket for  Its  building  materials  and  to  demon- 
strate their  use.  *■ 

••Third.  A  special  form  of  mortgage  In- 
surance from  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration designed  to  permit  minimum 
equity  Investment  in  the  project. 

'•Fourth.  A  guarantee  from  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  to  purchase 
the  mortgages,  already  Insured  by  FHA,  on 
such  a  basis  that  the  redeveloper  is  almost 
completely  protected  against  financial  loss 
on   the   project. 

••Do  these  facts  demonstrate  who  geU  the 
money?  Do  they  suggest  how  far  from  Its 
stated  purpose  the  urban  renewal  program 
has  been  allowed  to  drift?  Do  they  Indicate 
the  extent  of  the  deceit  which  Is  being 
practiced  on  the  poor  people  who  have  been 
told  that  the  program  Is  for  them?" 

What  price  Is  our  Nation  paying  for  these 
great  benefits  to  the  special  Interests?  Be- 
side the  callous  disregard  for  the  people  who 
are  being  pushed  aside,  other  coneequences 
of  Importance  should  be  recognized.  Take 
for  example  the  position  of  many  small 
businessmen  In  urban  renewal  project  areas 
which  have  been  cleared  to  make  way  for 
what  Is  termed  progress.  Twenty-five  to 
thirty  percent  of  the  small  business  displaced 
never  open  their  doors  elsewhere.  These 
businesses  are  lost.  It  may  be  argued  that 
most  of  these  businesses  were  marginal  and 
of  small  account.  Nevertheless  they  had 
been  able  to  survive  In  their  old  environ- 
ment, creating  Jobs  for  many  persons  and 
rendering  essential  service. 

What  can  be  done  to  correct  these 
Inequities? 

Certainly  the  answer  Is  not  more  Federal 
aid.  The  answer  Is  to  take  these  programs 
away  from  the  Federal  Government  and  re- 
turn them  to  the  communities.  It  Is  In  the 
communities  that  the  new.  Imaginative  ap- 
proaches are  being  developed  and  that  so- 
lutions must  be  developed. 

Probably  all  of  you  are  familiar  with  the 
Planner  House  homes  project  In  Indianap- 
olis. It  makes  use  of  the  principle  of 
■•sweat  equity"  to  help  heads  of  families 
work  with  others  to  construct  iat  them- 
selves new  homes  on  land  made  available  as 
part  of  the  project.  These  Individuals  end 
up  moving  Into  homes  worth  $13,000  to 
$14,000  with  an  established  equity  which  may 
be  almost  $5,000.  Such  homebullders  have 
a  fierce  pride  In  their  ownership  which  wlU 
prevent  their  property  from  deteriorating  to 
the  point  where  It  becomes  a  slum.  They 
maintain  a  neighborhood  atmosphere  In 
which  any  one  of  \is  could  be  proud  to  live. 


Another  example  comes  from  Chicago. 
In  the  back-of-the-yards  neighborhood  a 
remarkable  rebuilding  process  has  been  tak- 
ing place.  That  area  as  you  know  was  close 
to  the  stockyards.  It  was  badly  deteriorated. 
People  were  trying  to  leave  It  for  the  suburbs. 
However,  a  few  leaders,  some  of  them  closely 
connected  with  the  church,  began  a  drive 
to  restore  the  area  and  to  hold  the  popula- 
tion. That  drive  has  been  so  successful  that, 
today,  many  people  are  willing  to  build  new 
houses  adjacent  to  rundown  structures. 
They  know  that  further  deterioration  will 
not  take  place  and  that  the  neighborhood 
will  continue  to  Improve. 

These  are  the  things  which  communities 
can  do  for  themselves.  Why  doesn't  the 
Federal  Government  try  to  learn  the  secrets 
of  these  successes  and  help  other  communi- 
ties copy  them  Instead  of  downgrading  local 
effort  and  trsrlng  to  substitute  the  fiat  of 
the  professional  planner? 

It  is  the  people  and  not  the  self-styled 
expert  plannei-  or  Federal  bureaucraU  who 
will  decide  the  fate  of  the  urban  renewal 
program.  Thus  far  It  has  worked  against 
the  people  and  the  people  are  becoming 
aware  of  that  fact.  The  people  are  looking 
for  some  place  to  turn.  If  they  cannot  get 
help  from  the  Government  or  some  other 
source  they  will  proceed  to  take  matters 
Into  their  own  hands. 

Heaven  help  us  if  that  U  the  only  alterna- 
tive this  Nation  can  produce. 


Remarks  or  Congressman  William  B.  Wm- 

NALL  AT  THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  UR- 
BAN Renewal,  Rocktord,  III.,  March  6, 
1964 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here 
today  In  Rockford,  with  my  colleagues,  and 
especially  with  John  Anderson,  your  very 
able  and  forceful  Representative.  In  his  dis- 
trict, and  to  speak  to  an  audience  as  con- 
cerned with  the  defects  of  urban  renewal  as 
I  am.  even  If  we  may  differ  on  the  cure. 

There  is  a  line  from  Shakespeare  that 
reads:  "I  come  to  bury  Caesar  not  to  praise 
him";  in  the  case  of  urban  renewal.  I  come 
neither  to  bury  nor  to  praise.  I  have  always 
supported  the  concept  of  urban  renewal 
and  intend  to  continue  to  do  so  In  the  fore- 
seeable future,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  afford  any  longer  to  Ignore  the  Imper- 
fections of  the  program,  and  the  problems 
that  It  has  created. 

There  are  basically  three  things  wrong 
with  the  way  the  rejuvenation  of  our  cities 
is  going  today.  The  first  Is  a  lack  of  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  Federal  officials — and 
local  officials — of  the  role  that  can  be,  and 
should  be  played  by  private  rehabilitation 
and  local  initiative.  This  is  a  role  that  has 
to  be  cast  without  the  aid  of  the  Federal 
tax  dollar  if  the  local  interest  is  to  be  main- 
tained. 

The  second  Is  the  fact  that  urban  renewal 
officials  and  planners,  and  the  urban  renewal 
laws  and  regulations  themselves,  have  too 
often  given  Insufficient  consideration  to  the 
problems  created  by  urban  renewal.  The 
problems  of  relocation  and  Insufficient  com- 
pensation for  property  losses  has  plagued 
both  families  and  small  businessmen.  In 
many  cases,  the  project  areas  for  urban  re- 
newal serve  high-Income  or  commercial  in- 
terests and  not  the  housing  and  business 
needs  of  these  displaced  by  the  project. 

Third,  without  Increased  participation  by 
private  enterprise  and  Increased  local  re- 
sponsibility the  American  taxpayer  simply 
will  l>e  unable  to  afford  urban  renewal.  The 
rational  attempt  at  revitalising  our  urban 
centers  will  have  to  be  given  up.  Con- 
sequently, there  must  be  increased  emphasis 
on  relocation.  Just  compensation  and  rehabil- 
itation aid  for  our  low-Income  citizen.  We 
must  keep  our  small  businessman  In  busi- 
ness. We  must  retain  our  neighborhoods. 
Otherwise  the  American  citizen  simply  will 
be    unwilling  to   continue   to   support   any 


urban  renewal  program.  There  is  a  need, 
therefore,  to  make  more  economic  use  of  our 
resources.  The  rejection  of  the  program  in 
such  urban  centers  as  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
and  St.  Louis,  all  of  which  have  turned 
down  urban  renewal  bond  Issues,  are  cases 
in  point. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  present  want  to  do 
away  with  urban  renewal  entirely.  I  am  not 
of  that  mind.  I  have  supported  the  pro- 
gram, the  idea  back  of  its  original  concept. 
And  certainly,  no  one  can  quarrel  with  the 
Idea — the  Ideal — of  replacing  slums  and 
blight  with  construction  of  which  we  can 
all  be  proud. 

But  that  Ideal  has  been  too  much  of  the 
stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of,  and  too  lit- 
tle of  the  practicality  that  marks  success- 
ful economic  ventures.  This  fact  is  con- 
cealed In  glowing  estimates  of  what  is  to 
come,  such  as  Increased  tax  returns.  These 
Increased  tax  returns  of  the  future  do  not 
rate  with  planners'  fees  of  the  present. 
Moreover,  I  fear  an  entrenched  bureaucracy 
can  point  to  more  of  the  latter  that  are 
real — $60  million  at  last  count — than  they 
can  to  the  very  vital  and  needed  Increased  tax 
returns  that  they  have  promised. 

What  we  also  need  Is  a  nationwide  evalua- 
tion of  this  program — made  by  some  one 
group  that  has  an  Impartial  mind  and  not  a 
self-serving  Interest  In  the  program's  con- 
tinuance. Normally,  this  lies  within  the 
province  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee,  but  I 
regret  that  to  date  the  subcommittee  has 
not  undertaken  this  needed  task.  We  need 
also  a  system  of  priorities  setting  up  what  Is 
most  urgent  within  a  framework  of  financial 
limits.  And,  fundamentally  we  need  a  lot 
more  of  private  enterprise  and  the  common- 
sense  that  goes  with  It. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  the  basic 
contradictions  In  the  present  program  opera- 
tions.    Just  within  the  week,  the  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency  of  Washington.  DC.  lias 
been  dlsapp>olnted  in  a  solicitation  of  bids 
for  one  of  Its  areas.     This  solicitation  pro- 
duced three  bids,  all  of  which  were  refused, 
that  offered  from  between  $1.50  and  $4  per 
square  foot  for  the  property.     At  the  same 
time,  the  same  Agency  was  elsewhere  noti- 
fying  former    property   owners   In   the   Dis- 
trict's Southwest  urban  renewal  area,  that 
they  could  exercise  their  priority  to  reclaim 
their  former  locations,  by  payment  of  up  to 
$17  per  square  foot  or  a  percentage  of  their 
gross      sales — whichever      Is      higher.     Un- 
doubtedly URA  has  an  explanation,  a  Justi- 
fication for  this  wide  disparity — they  always 
do — but  It  provides  cold  discomfort  to  dis- 
placed property  owners.    These  unfortunate 
people  cannot  understand  why  they  must, 
first  sell  their  property,  get  Insufficient  re- 
location  assistance  and  compensation,   and 
then  buy  back  at  fancy  prices  when  other 
URA  ventures  in  the  District  are  proving  so 
unprofitable. 

A  good  point  of  departure  for  these  dis- 
cussions is  the  workable  program  about 
which  you  have  heard  from  several  of  my 
colleagues.  That  program  was  originally 
Initiated  by  the  Federal  Government.  It  has 
great  potentialities  which  have  not  as  yet 
been  realized  under  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 
But  It  continues  to  offer  a  comprehensive 
self-help  program  which.  If  properly  devel- 
oped, can  enable  any  community  to  greatly 
Improve  Its  p)erformance  In  urban  renewal. 

With  respect  to  each  of  the  seven  elements 
of  the  workable  program  which  have  already 
been  described,  a  community  can  do  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Describe  the  existing  local  situation. 

2.  Describe  the  goal  to  which  the  city 
should  aspire. 

3.  Make  specific  commitments  on  the  steps 
to  be  taken  within  the  next  year  toward  the 
achievement  of  each  goal. 

My  bill  would  require  such  commitments 
on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities,  and 
would  authorize  Federal  aid  only  when  such 
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commltmenu  are  fulflUed  With  the  proper 
S^mitlatlve  and  Arm  resolution  on  the 
p^t  of  local  official.,  the  workable  prog^ 
concept  can  operate  equally  a«  well  In  com- 
munme.  not  Involved  In  any  Federal  urban 

"sti^h  a  procedure,  locally  conceived  and 
locany  exec^uted.  can  go  a  long  way  toward 
the  achievement  of  urban  renewal  objective". 
It  can  eliminate  the  need  for  n\»"y  «^P«^: 
mlve  urban  renewal  project-,  and  avoid  the 
STnt  ^^es  Which  hfve  follow^  f aUjar^e.  to 
live  UD  to  code  enforcement  It  makes  the 
c^munTty  see  urban  -newal  In  relation  to 
all   the   other   factors   Involved   In   balanced 

community  development.  

HOW  feasible  Is  the  workable  program? 
When  It  was  originally  promulgated  by  the 
F^eral  Government,  cities  all  over  the 
vTxZ  States  tried  out  the  Idea  and  found 
that  It  was  entirely  practical 

ir  we  wish  to  make  the  best  poaslble  use  of 
our  economic  resources.  If  we  want  to  elim- 
inate bureaucratic  waste.  If  we  want  to  spur 
activity  in  urban  renewal,  we  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  to  encourage  at  every  oPPOfunlty 
S^-llquldatlng  project.      Thl-Jias  been  done 
in  California,  for  example,  where  the  Con- 
stitution   and    the    State    '^w«   ^»'«.'^^ 
amended    to    permit    the    pledging    of    the 
future  increased  tax  revenues  'ro»  P'oJ**" 
as  security  for  revenue  bonds  with  which  to 
"naTcVsuch  projects      My  bill  would  grant 
an  increased  priority  status  to  such  projects 
in  term*  of  Federal  assistance. 

Mv  proposal  would  also  provide  for  non- 
resldentlalurban  renewal  on  a  loan  Instead 
;,  a^nt  basis  This  Is  entirely  fe^lble 
In  the  Federal  projects  dealing  with  predoml- 
naSeirnonresldentlal  renewal  In  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  and  New  York  City,  figures  Indicate 
that  the  increased  tax  returns  amounting 
to  mimons  of  dollars  would  ha^«  .^'^^^  "'"ii 
cient  to  repay  the  project  cost  In  ^ ^ JJ 
years.  The  savings  to  the  American  tax- 
payer Is  obvious. 

Our  concern  with  the  present  urban  re- 
newal program  only  begins  with  our  belief 
TnTSe  Seed  to  encourage  local  Initiative  and 
individual  efforts  We  have  Wentlfled  the 
exorbitant  costs  of  urban  renewa^  to  the  low- 
mcome  cltl«n  and  the  small  buslne«man^ 
These  too  long  Ignored  faults  must  also  be 
corrected  as  a  priority 

In  my  opinion,  "relocation"  and    rehabil- 
itation" are  urban  renewal's  key  words,     u 
urban  renewal  officials  will  put  more  empha- 
sis on  these  needs,  the  success  o^  tf«^  P^°- 
(iram  and  Its  continuance  Is  poMlble.     Tax- 
fng  relocation  first,  we  need  to  make  sweep- 
ing changes   in  the  compensation  paid  for 
property  Interests  taken  under  enilnent  do- 
main     we   should  aUo  require  that   urban 
renewal  officials  take  on  a  responsibility  for 
business  relocation.    There  should  be  a  physi- 
cal  verlflcaUon   of  the  existence  of   decent^ 
safe,  and  sanitary  housing  for  those  be  ng 
displaced  by  an  urban  renewal  project  at  the 
time  of  relocation  so  that  we  do  not  simply 
transfer   people   from   one  slum   ^   ff o*^' 
potential  slum.     And  I  mean  by  this  more 
t^  a  paper   verification,  or   a  routine  re- 
ferral to  the  public  housing  authorities  or 
real    estate    agents.      Relocation    aaslstance 
should  begin  When  the  Pfol**:*  *^*°f-„°°* 
when  the  bulldozer  moves  In.     By  that  time 
most  of  the  people  have  already  moved  out. 
These  are  additional  features  of  my  bill. 

The  second  key  word  I  mentioned  earlier 
is  "rehabilitation  •  I  have  followed  the 
testimony  of  city  officials  on  behalf  of  urban 
renewal  for  many  years,  and  more  "lanonce 
the  expressed  needs  of  an  Individual  locality 
have  exceeded  the  whole  urban  renewal 
budget  for  any  one  year  Some  years  back, 
for  example.  Mayor  D'Allesandro.  of  Balti- 
more, came  before  our  committee  and  stated 
that  Baltimore  could  use  $900  million  for 
urban  renewal  alone.  I  pointed  out  that 
Baltimore   had  excellent   crwlit.  and   could 
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borrow  at  a  lower  Interest  rate  than  the 
Je^^rll  Government,  and  I  ajked  him  w^y 
BalUmore  dldnt  borrow  and  ft»  "P  ^' 
slums  Itself  The  mayor,  a  fo"^*';,J°'\^*^: 
man  repUed  that  If  he  were  sitting  In  my 
Sii  he"^  would  have  asked  the  -a^ne  qu^- 
tlon  But.  he  said,  sitting  where  he  was  he 
would  still  malnum  that  BalUmore  needed 

•^"on?y"way  we  can  hope  to  afford  any 
reaftffort  to  renew  our  cities  1«  through 
rehabilltaUon  rather  than  the  builder 
technique  Of  course,  we  save  more  than 
the  taxpayers-  money  In  stressing  rehablUta- 
tufn  We  help  to  preserve  those  social  value, 
that  are  Inherent  In  the  P''«»e'^»"°2,  °'  °^ 
neighborhoods,  and  we  encourage  "f^-helP; 
individual  InltlaUve  and  our  citizens  pride 
in  the  manner  In  which  he  live. 

There   Is   no  doubt   that   property   owners 
m  areas  designated  as  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects would  prefer  to  rehabilitate  their  own 
homes  rather  than  be  forced  to  move _     Yet 
those  in  charge  of  the  program  often  Ignore 
this  less  expensive  manner  of  renewing  o^ 
cities      This  past  week,  for  example.  I  placed 
into  the  CoNomisaioNAU  Rxcoao  a  story  con- 
cerning the  Oakland   action  of  Pittsburgh, 
where  some  3.000  residents  and  buslne«.men 
have  banded  together  to  oppose  Government- 
imposed    redevelopment    on    property    they 
contend  Is  not  substandard      They  are  wil- 
ing to  work  to  maintain  their  P^opertl" jnd 
thilr    neighborhood,    and    they    Indicated    a 
need  for  some  new  loan  assistance  program. 
The  heln  they  are  looking  for  Is  In  my  bUl 
Urban   renewal    officials   have   become    more 
interested  In  bills  dealing  with  nonresiden- 
tial—that      is     commercial— redevelopment, 
unfortunately.     Rehabilitation   accounU  for 
only  one-seventh  of  Federal  urban   renewal 
commitments      Comm«clal    Federal    urb«. 
renewal    has    preempted    twice    that    much^ 
That  la  another  reason  why  my  bill  would 
also  require  a  locality  to  show  that  It  had 
taken  step,  to  solve  lu  problems  of  residen- 
tial bUghrbefore  It  could  qualify  for  funds 
for  predominantly  nonresidential  proJf^ta 

We   need   to  help  those  people  urban  re- 
newal was  originally  designed  to  ^J^\J2r 
need   to  put  a   premium   on   private   enter- 
prise that  pay.  off  when  freed  from  ^^^ 
domination,  direction,  and  control  In  down- 

town  areas  . 

The    need    for    redeveloping    our    urban 
neighborhoods   stricken    by    blighted   condi- 
tion. I.  one  which  wUl  be  a  continuing  prob- 
lem in  the  years  to  come     A  full  arsenal  of 
wSpOns  m^t  be  a«iembled.  and  the  ro  e  of 
local  initiative  and  private  enterprise  will  l^ 
basic  to  the  succeM  of  any  future  activity 
In  my  opinion,  there  Is  a  place  for  Federal 
assistance  giving  a  priority  to  residential  re- 
development    rather    than    commercial    re- 
newal     Rehabilitation,  rather  than  the  bull- 
dozer,   must    be    encouraged,    and    adequate 
relocation  aMlatance  and  compensation  must 
be  made  available  to  those  affected  by  the 
program      Finally,    the    local    citizen    must 
LkfTgreater  Interest  In  and  respon.lWllty 
for  the  choice  of  approaches  to  *»^y»~^'^^ 
his  locality   and   the   manner  In  which   the 
program  I.  administered.     It  Is  at  the  grass- 
^  level  where  the  problems  to  be  solved 
are  most  apparent,   and   It   U  at   this  ^e 
level  where  the  succe..  or  failure  of  the  solu- 
Uons  proposed  will  be  determined. 

l^SABiraXMKMT    or    RXStTl.T8 

(Remarks  by  Congressman  Gxobge  HtJOOLX- 
STON  J«  .  at  the  National  Conference  on 
Urban  Renewal.  Rockford.  HI..  Friday. 
March  6,  19«4) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  very  speed  with 
which  the  evidence  about  urban  renewal  has 
been  presented  to  you  should  be  enough  to 
create  a  form  of  mental  Indigestion.  A  con- 
f u.lng  picture  of  facts  and  figures  should  be 
before  you  Your  problem  Is  to  organize 
them  and  give  them  specific  meaning. 


My  task  today  is  hot  so  much  to  add  to  the 
evidence  as  to  try  to  synthesize  and  inter- 
pret It  to  you.  I  shall  be  as  direct  and  un- 
complicated as  I  can. 

One  of  the  best  way.  to  gain  perspective 
on  what  we  have  been  talking  about  1.  to 
review  what  has  been  happening  in  urban 
renewal  during  the  past  15  years.  In  1»48. 
all  of  us  must  admit  that  little  or  nothing 
was  happening.  The  cities  were  stagnant 
and  deteriorating  Many  people  were  say- 
ing that  the  localities  were  Incapable  of  tak- 
Ing  the  necessary  action  and  that  only  the 
Federal  Government  could  get  things  go- 
ing again. 

The  Federal  Government  did  take  action. 
It  made  money  and  procedures  available 
which  did  get  urban  renewal  underway.  But 
the  principal  emphasis  was  on  the  money 
rather  than  on  Ideas  While  some  good  re- 
sulU  have  been  brought  about,  the  general 
effect  has  been  one  of  failure.  That  is  be- 
cause community  decUions  and  action  are 
more  Important  than  money  In  the  achieve- 
ment of  urban  renewal  objectives. 

Lets    not    minimize    the    place    and    im- 
portance   of     money     in    problem     solving. 
There   are  some   Instances   in   which   proce- 
dures are  so  clearly  established  that  money 
alone  is  required  to  Implement  them.     One 
example  U  the  Interstate  highway  program. 
Responsibility  for  that  program  rests  larg^y 
with  the  Federal  Government  because  of  the 
constitutional  provUlon  that  Congress  U  to 
develop    a   system    of    post   offices   and   post 
roads       Moreover,    the    technology    of    road 
building  has  been  developed  Into  such  a  sci- 
ence   that,    under   specified   conditions,   the 
amount  of  road  which  can  be  built  wlto  a 
given  sum  of  money  can  be  predicted  with 
great  accuracy. 

No  comparable  criteria  are  available  for 
predicting  the  usefulness  of  social  welfare 
programs  such  as  urban  renewal.  We  can 
spend  vast  sums  of  money  on  these  pro- 
m-am. Sometimes  we  may  get  good  results, 
iometlmes  the  programs  will  faU  miserably. 
There  1.  no  way  to  be  certain  in  advance 
of  exactly  what  a  given  program  will  accom- 
plish. 

Unless  some  real  control  can  be  established 
over  the  use  of  money  In  urban  renewal, 
programs  are  almost  certain  to  get  out  of 
hand.  Subsidies  can  be  used  unequally  and 
with  discrimination.  One  community  can 
be  benefited  at  the  expense  of  another. 

This  lesson  has  been  emphasized  in  dif- 
ferent  ways  by  three  of  my  colleague.  I  can 
summarize  quickly  by  asking  again  three 
questions : 

1.  How  U  need  determined? 

2.  Where  does  the  money  come  from? 
3    Who  gets  the  money? 
Baocx  Ai.Gi«  answered  the  first  of  these 

questions.    He  suggested  that  no  crit^U  of 
need  have  been  esUbllshed  by  the  Federal 
Government.      Instead    the    local    govern  ng 
body  of  any  conununlty  can  pass  a  resolution 
saying  that  their  community  needs  help  and 
the  Federal  Government  will  accept  it  with- 
out question.     Such  a  procedure  can  never 
lead   to   fair  shares   for   aU   the  cities.     In- 
evitably  It   will   favor  some   against  others. 
It  makes  it  possible  for  the  program  to  be 
u«»ed  to  strengthen  the  political  machines  of 
the   big  cities  and  to  wrve  many  purposes 
other  than  the  provision  of  better  housing 
in  better  neighborhoods  for  every  American 

family.  ,^   .^.. 

Prank   Bow   gave   us   the   answer   to   the 

second  question.  "Where  doe.  the  money  come 

VrOTi?  •    He  pointed  out  that  the  liberal  phll- 

osoDhv  of  taxation  is  to  take  from  the  rich 

"^""Z  ?*n^  of  the  poor     He  -howed  how 

this  particular  progrem  is  doing  exactly  the 

opposite:  It  is  taking  from  the  P«»-^»\;*; 

thrpoor   States    and   communities  for  the 

beneflTof   the   great   center,   of  ^Popula«on 

where  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  Is  accumu- 

latlng.    FaANK  sUted  the  case  neaUy  in  the«> 


terms:  "We  are  taking  from  the  needy  to  give 
to  the  greedy." 

It  was  Stdnet  Hkrlonc  who  answered  the 
question.  "Who  gets  the  money?"  His  first 
point  was  that  the  money  did  not  go  to  the 
poor  and  the  homeless.  Instead  It  went  to 
the  professional  planners,  to  slxmi  landlords, 
and  to  the  promoters  of  projects. 

Together  the  answers  to  these  three  ques- 
tions con.tltute  a  severe  Indictment  of  every- 
thing being  done  as  part  of  the  Federal  urban 
renewal  program. 

Remember  we  are  trying  to  maintain  per- 
spective on  the  renewal  problems.  Before  we 
accept  this  Indictment  completely,  we  should 
examine  it  carefully.  Is  Federal  renewal  aU 
bad?  Arent  there  somethings  about  It 
which  are  good  and  which  can  be  used  to 
help  improve  the  lot  of  the  cities? 

Of  course  there  are  some  good  things  about 
it.  It  has  developed  procedures  and  tools 
which  did  not  exist  before.  It  has  shown 
ways  to  Initiate  revltallzatlon  programs.  It 
has  pointed  the  way  to  Improvements  of 
which  we  should  teke  full  advantage. 

Of  all  the  contributions  of  the  Federal  pro- 
gram two  have  been  singled  out  for  em- 
phasis here  today,  both  by  Bill  Widnall. 
The  first  U  the  workable  program.  It  Is  the 
local  self-help  program  which  has  been  re- 
quired by  the  Congress  as  a  prerequisite  for 
Federal  subsidies  It  say.  that  the  com- 
munity, with  Its  own  resources,  must  insti- 
tute a  comprehensive  attack  upon  the  prob- 
lems of  slums  and  blight.  ThU  attack  must 
Include  code  adoption  and  enforcement,  com- 
prehensive planning,  sound  administration 
and  financing,  relocation,  and  citizen  partic- 
l(>atlon.  Cities  have  demonstrated  that  this 
requirement  is  both  feasible  and  practical. 

The  second  contribution  of  the  Federal 
program  Is  the  wlf-llquldatlng  project.  The 
law  which  makes  such  projects  possible  was 
developed  In  California  for  use  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Federal  program.  The  Federal 
program  has  piled  up  the  most  compelling 
evidence  of  the  wide  applicability  and  the 
great  utility  of  this  method  of  financing 
projects. 

Why  aren't  these  two  aspects  of  the  Fed- 
eral program  given  more  emphasis?  The  an- 
swer Is  simple.  The  bureaucrats  who  run  the 
Federal  program  are  trying  to  downgrade 
both  these  features  in  order  to  expand  the 
flow  of  Federal  dollars.  Both  the  workable 
program  and  self-llquldatlng  project  mini- 
mize the  need  for  Federal  funds.  These  con- 
cepts, if  carefully  developed,  might  eliminate 
such  a  large  part  of  the  Federal  subsidies  that 
the  bureaucrats  would  work  themselves  out 
of  their  Jobs. 

Perhaps  It  Is  too  much  to  expect  the 
bureaucrats  to  promote  techniques  which 
lessen  the  need  for  their  services,  even  If  these 
techniques  are  largely  the  result  of  their 
©ffca-ts.  But  it  should  not  be  too  much  to 
expect  these  Mime  bureaucrats  to  be  honest 
In  the  administration  of  the  great  delegation 
of  discretion  entrusted  to  them  by  the  hous- 
ing legislation.  It  is  when  they  permit  dis- 
honesty and  corruption  to  creep  Into  the 
program  that  they  lose  our  sympathy  and 
become  objects  of  ou^  attack. 

This  is  the  point  at  which  the  testimony 
of  John  Dowdy  becomes  startling  and  signif- 
icant. I  am  a  member  of  his  subcommittee 
and  have  worked  with  him  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  Investigation.  I  am  frank  to 
My  that  I  began  the  Investigation  with 
sympathy  for  the  local  public  ofBcials  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  who  were  faced  with 
a  very  complicated  and  difficult  urban  re- 
newal assignment.  I  viewed  the  first  ap- 
pearances of  collusion  and  corruption  as 
excusable  mistakes  of  inexj>erienced  people. 
Only  when  the  full  enormity  of  the  situation 
which  developed  at  Columbia  Plaza  was  un- 
folded before  me  did  I  become  oonvmced 
that  the  maladministration  was  deliberate 
and  that  the  needy  were  being  exploited  for 
the  benefit  of  the  greedy. 


The  evidence  is  overwhelming.  While  the 
Federal  program  has  admittedly  worked  well 
In  some  cities  it  has  failed  In  many  others. 
The  record  shows  that  as  of  July  1.  1962,  70 
percent  of  the  land  cleared  by  the  urban 
renewal  program  had  not  been  devoted  to 
the  Intended  reuse.  As  one  administrator 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
put  It,  "I  am  the  biggest  grower  of  ragweed 
In  the  United  States."  And  this  record  has 
been  compiled  under  both  Republican  an 
Democratic  administrations.  It  l.  not  a 
partisan  matter.  It  l.  a  matter  of  Federal- 
local  relationships. 

Please  dont  Jump  to  any  final  conclusions 
at  this  point.  A  number  of  additional  as- 
pects of  urban  renewal  must  be  considered 
If  we  are  to  maintain  a  clear  perspective  on 
the  problem  of  eliminating  slums  and  blight. 
Some  people  are  sincerely  convinced  that 
use  of  the  Federal  urban  renewal  program  is 
part  of  the  price  we  must  pay  for  progress 
in  the  revltallzatlon  of  our  cities.  They  My 
that  the  choice  Is  either  to  have  the  cities 
use  the  Federal  program  or  let  them  rot. 

The  challenge  of  this  assertion  Is  not  to 
us  in  Washintgon;  It  Is  to  the  citizens  of 
every  locality  in  the  Nation.  The  answer 
must  be  developed  In  each  conununlty  under 
the  conditions  which  exist  there.  And  you 
may  be  sure  that  imless  you  develoo  some 
local  alternative,  the  drive  for  Federal  sub- 
sidies win  continue  and  with  the  support 
of  many  of  your  own  fellow  citizens. 

Some  of  those  in  this  room  will  probably 
say  that  the  Federal  program  Is  so  evil  that, 
even  If  no  alternative  were  available,  they 
would  fight  against  it.  Such  persons  have 
good  rea«3n  for  their  position.  To  me  one 
of  the  most  substantial  arguments  was  pro- 
vided by  BsucE  Alger  when  he  was  talking 
about  the  commercial  competition  In  the 
central  business  district  and  how  the  Federal 
Government  through  the  urban  renewal  plan 
could  determine  the  outcome  of  that  com- 
petition in  any  given  community.  Perhaps 
the  danger  is  so  great  that  the  Federal  pro- 
gram should  not  be  accepted  under  any 
circumstances. 

Dangerous  or  not.  you  may  be  sure  that 
the  Federal  program  will  be  used  with  the 
support  of  a  majority  of  citizen.  unlcM  some 
substantial  alternative  is  developed  and 
made  to  work  In  your  and  my  community. 

To  some  extent  we  may  have  an  alterna- 
tive in  the  workable  program  and  the  self- 
llquldatlng  project,  both  developed  and  ad- 
ministered under  State  and  local  law  and 
without  any  Federal  participation.  But  re- 
member that  this  program  requires  the  crea- 
tion of  new  tools  and  the  enactment  of 
State  legislation  which  does  not  now  exist 
m  more  than  2  of  the  50  States.  Entire 
States  must  be  organized  to  secure  the  legis- 
lation which  will  enable  you  to  proceed  with 
this  kind  of  renewal  on  your  own. 

This  raises  a  question  which  has  not  been 
explored  completely  In  the  previous  discus- 
sions. It  seems  impxjrtant  enough,  however, 
to  Justify  some  considerable  consideration. 

The  securing  of  State  and  local  approval 
for  legislation  and  for  local  programs  of  ac- 
tion depends,  not  so  much  on  evidence  of 
specific  conditions  which  need  to  be  cor- 
rected, as  on  building  common  understand- 
ings and  agreements  among  people.  If  the 
people  of  a  State  or  locality  can  be  made 
of  one  mind  and  one  purpose,  there  Is  no 
limit  on  wliat  they  can  accomplish. 

Cvirrently  we  have  in  every  community 
groups  and  interests  going  off  in  many  dif- 
ferent directions.  Frequently  these  efforts 
are  in  opposition. 

Certainly  they  do  not  lead  to  otwunon 
denominator  agreements. 

Our  problem  Is  to  develop  widespread 
public  understandings  of  courses  of  action 
upon  which  entire  communities  can  unite. 
This  does  not  mean  that  any  person  has  to 
give  up  his  convictions.  But  It  does  mean 
that.  In  spite  of  all  the  differences  which 
exist,  some  common  ground  must  be  devel- 


oped on   which  people  generally  can  move 
forward  together. 

This  problem  Is  not  new.  But  new  meth- 
ods and  techniques  for  dealing  with  It  are 
being  developed.  We  should  be  familiar  with  ' 
them  and  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  of  the  tech- 
niques has  to  do  with  a  new  division  of 
labor  In  public  affairs.  Perhaps  the  best 
way  to  explain  It  Is  by  contrasting  It  with 
the  traditional  approach  we  have  been  using. 
In  the  past,  the  established  pattern  has  been 
to  Identify  a  problem  and  then  make  Its 
solution  the  single  assignment  of  some  com- 
mittee or  organization.  The  committee  may 
be  a  voluntary  one  or  may  be  a  public  body 
created  with  authority  and  responsibility  to 
make  decisions  and  take  action. 

The  dUDculty  with  wrapping  a  problem 
Into  one  necit  package  and  handing  It  to  a 
committee  Is  that  no  single  organization, 
public  or  private,  has  within  Itself  all  the 
resources  required  to  deal  effectively  with 
any  of  the  complex  problem,  which  presently 
beset  our  cities.  The  committee  procedure 
does  not  get  the  Job  done. 

The  public  source  of  authority  and  respon- 
sibility suffers  from  comparable  limitations. 
The  public  body  Is  limited  by  the  State  con- 
stitution. State  legislative  enactments,  the 
city  charter,  city  laws  and  ordinances,  the 
city  budget,  and  political  considerations. 

The  new  technique,  based  on  a  new  divi- 
sion of  labor  operates  very  differently.  In- 
stead of  trying  to  wrap  up  the  problem  of 
community  development  In  one  neat  pack- 
age and  make  It  the  assignment  of  a  single 
group  or  committee,  this  division  of  labor 
would  break  the  problem  Into  a  series  of 
paru  each  of  which  covUd  be  handled  by 
local  persons  with  special  qualifications  and 
all  of  the  parts  could  be  coordinated  to  pro- 
duce a  total  scriution. 

This  particular  technique  has  been  devel- 
oped over  the  last  5  years  by  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  other  organizations. 
It  begins  with  *he  assumption  that  every 
community  has  resources  which,  if  properly 
mobilized,  under  the  right  kind  of  leader- 
ship can  create  local  understandings  and 
agreements  which  will  solve  most  local  prob- 
lems. The  program  Is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-help  and  Is  available  for  use  in 
any  community.  It  Is  now  In  operation  in 
more  than  50  communities  ranging  In  popu- 
laton  from  2,000  to  more  than  300.000.  Some 
of  these  programs  have  been  eetabllshed  in 
as  short  a  time  as  90  days.  Cash  outlay 
averages  about  $500  per  community. 

TTils  technique  1.  spelled  out  in  a  series 
of  publications  of  the  national  chamber 
which  are  described  in  the  brochure,  cc^ies 
of   which  are  available  in  this  room. 

Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  I  am  not  a 
book  salesman  for  the  national  chamber.  I 
mention  those  puWlcatlons  only  because  It 
creates  a  new  alternative  to  the  Federal 
urban  renewal  program.  It  claims  to  offer 
procedures  which  will  en&ble  people  who  will 
work  for  their  communities  to  do  uri>an 
renewal  faster,  better  and  at  lower  cost  than 
18  possible  with  the  Federal  program. 

This  is  not  a  remedy  which  can  be  handed 
to  a  community  as  a  panacea.  It  Is  a  work 
program  which  requires  attention  and  effort 
on  the  part  of  many  people. 

There  are  perhaps  other  equally  good  alter- 
natives to  the  Federal  program. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  suggest  that  you  peo- 
ple have  a  choice.  You  are  going  to  get 
urban  renewal.  The  pressure  of  growth  in 
our  cities  Insures  that. 

So  far  as  we  can  see  now  It  will  be  either 
the  Federal  program  or  some  local  program 
such  as  that  suggested  by  the  national  cham- 
ber or  other  civic  organizations.  Your  rtioice 
is  to  investigate  the  different  programs  and 
select  the  one  you  want  to  follow.  When 
that  choice  has  been  made  you  must  do  the 
foUowup  work  to  make  it  successful.  That 
Is  the  way  to  get  the  kind  of  urban  renewal 
you  want  and  deserve. 
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A  CouBSK  or  Action  fob  Consovativm 
(Bemarka  of  Hon.  John  Kti..  RepubUcan.  of 


Iowa,  before  the  National  Conference  on 
Urban  Renewal  In  Rockford.  Dl..  on  March 
a.    1964  ) 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  In  a  philo- 
sophic poem,  includes  the  line.  "Things  are 
not  what  they  seem." 

He  waant  writing  about  Federal  Govern- 
ment programs,  but  he  could  have  been^ 

in    the    beginning.    Congress    approved    a 
monumenui  housing  act  which  had  as  Its 
declaration   of    policy:    "the    «»'^^»"°°   °^ 
substandard  and   other  Inadequate   ho^ismg 
through  clearance  of  slums   •        *   and  the 
realization   as  soon   as   f""!*"?   °^.'f*   ^oal 
of  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable    Ivlng  en- 
vironment for  every  American  famUy        The 
preamble  of  that  legislation  speaks  of  help- 
ing urban  and  rural  families  with  "Incomes  so 
low  that  they  are  not  being  decently  housed. 
However,  as  the  bureaucracy  seeks  to  en- 
trench Itself  with  new  work  programs  and 
new  justifications  for  existence,  and  *«  the 
political  machine  seeks  to  grind  out  political 
favor  and  to  attract  special  Interest  support, 
the  original  purposes  have  been  subverted, 
sound    economic    principle    and    procedures 
have   been   Ignored   and  we   have  developed 
a  monster  program  which  feeds  on  Itself  and 
the  tax  funds  of  American  citizens.    In  Ooy- 
ernment    programs,    things    are    frequently 
"not  what  they  seem."     And  that.  Mr.  Long- 
fellow. Is  more  truth  than  poetry 

We  have  been  emphasizing  urban  renewal 
in  this  particular  meeting.  This  la  one  strik- 
ing example  of  Federal  efforts  to  solve  prob- 
lems which  in  almost  all  Instances  can  be 
solved  better,  cheaper,  and  with  more  last- 
ing satisfaction  by  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy  operating  In  local  situations  with 
local  control.  What  we  see.  after  years  of 
operation,  la  the  picture  of  a  Federal  action, 
chopping  at  the  tops  of  problems.  Ignoring 
the  causes  of  those  problems,  and  getting 
fxirther  and  further  out  of  focus  as  It  tries 
to  correct  one  error  by  committing  another. 

Now  we  have  presented,  a  much  cosUier. 
more  extensive  proposal  than  ever  before. 
Yes  Mr  Longfellow,  things  apparently  were 
never  what  they  seem.  Within  the  last 
month  we  find  the  Housing  Committee  chair- 
man m  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  saying. 
"I  do  not  want  to  have  us  get  any  wrong 
impressions  here.  This  never  has  been  a 
poor  man's  bill  •  •  •  and  likely  It  never 
will  be." 

The  chairman  went  on  to  say  that  In  this 
bin  as  in  others  (proposal  pending)  the  peo- 
ple who  a-e  In  the  lower  income  groups  "Just 
get  the  crumbs."  He  added  that  frankly,  he 
would  like  to  do  something  about  thU  situa- 
tion—and he  U  In  a  position  to  do  something 
about  It.  but  he  will  not  get  the  Job  done. 

You  see.  in  the  1964  housing  proposal, 
which  amends  the  1949  act.  the  administra- 
tion Is  now  asking  that  the  Government  loan 
program  be  extended  to  cover  vacation 
homes  Mr,  Brownsteln.  testifying  for  the 
Department  said.  "There  is  certainly  a  heavy 
demand  for  It.  We  are  rapidly  becoming  a 
two-home  family.  We  have  already  become 
a  two-automobile  family" 

Congressman  Widnall,  of  New  Jersey. 
asked  If  this  was  part  of  the  war  on  poverty 
Mr.  Brownsteln  replied  that  he  did  not 
think  the  National  Housing  Act  deals  per  se 
with  poverty.  He  said  the  vacation  home 
loans  were  essenUal  because  they  "will  stim- 
ulate the  economy  as  well  as  provide  a 
mechanism  for  the  more  affluent  of  our  so- 
ciety to  get  some  of  the  better  things  that 
are  available." 

AndliU  the  time  we  thought  we  were  guar- 
anteeing loans  so  that  the  lower  income 
groups  could  get  adequate  housing. 
What  then  do  we  do  about  it? 
Obviously,  our  answer  must  be  with  the 
Congress — Congress  which  authorized  the 
beginning  of  the  program— Congress  which 


has  expanded  the  experiment  without  good 
tense  or  safeguards— Congress  which  turned 
vast  authority  to  bureaucrats— Congre«i 
which  gave  away  local  authority  That  same 
Congress  must  now  take  the  step  to  reverse 
this  procedure.  „»,„„o 

What  are  the  possibilities  of  such  action? 
Better  than  you  think  The  fact  l«  «»at 
on  the  basU  of  evidence  presented  here  today, 
the  majority  of  both  Houses  should  be  vot- 
ing against  the  proposal.  They  will.  If  the 
people  are  given  the  facts 

You  see.  there  has  been  a  fear  Involved. 
It  was  assumed  that  there  were  big  votes  in 
big    cities    which    supposedly    did    not    have 
the   big   funds  necessary   to  do  the   Job  or 
eliminating  blight      Through  their  own  ad- 
missions, the  administrators  of  our  renewal 
funds  have  demonstrated  that  no  one  has  a 
corner  on  blight,  or  on  the  means  to  remove 
It      So.  logically.  If  every  town  and  city  has 
lU  own  problem,  why  should  the  local  area 
not  solve  lu  own  problems  with  Its  own  cap- 
ital    rather   than   diminishing   lU   funds   by 
sending  It  through  the  redtape  pipeline  of 
Federal  bureaucracy.     What  actually  has  re- 
sulted,   of    course,    U    a    political    situation 
which  finds  the  tax  funds  going  to  certain 
favored  areas,  with  the  majority  of  our  local- 
ities  getting   nothing   In   return.     The   vain 
waiting  for  paternalistic  assistance  actually 
has  retarded  local  action  In  many  instances. 
In  the  cycle  of  our  national  development, 
we  had  fallen  behind  in  renewing  our  cities. 
True    many  cities  had  not  taken  action  to 
renew  themselves.     They  had  not  developed 
the  tools  with  which  to  work.     They  were 
bound    by    traditional    tax    policies    which 
created   and    perpetuated   slums  by   making 
them    profitable.     There    was    a    laxness    In 
code  enforcement.     There  were  zoning  r««u- 
latlons  which  held  back  development^    More 
Important,  they  had  no  concept  of  the  self- 
Uquldatlng    project    about    whlclf  we    have 
been  talking  today.     But.  there  was  an  ex- 
cuse to  ask  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
step  in  for  the  beneficent  Uncle  Sam  to  pro- 
vide the  fruits  of  Its  supposedly  Inexhaustl- 

ble  money  tree.  ^     w  ♦«  ♦»,- 

Now  we  are  in  position  to  go  back  to  the 
Members  of  the  Congress,  to  tell  them  of 
the  new  set  of  circumstances  which  exuts 
and  to  ask  them  to  vote  In  the  Intereste  of 
their  constituents.  .„♦,„„ 

I  said  our  chances  for  successful  action 
were  good      Now  let  me  explain  why. 

On  the  basis  of  the  studies  made  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
a  minimum  of  39  States  are  financially  dis- 
advantaged by  the  urban  renewal  program. 
This  is  more  than  a  repudiation  of  the  con- 
cept that  the  rich  should  be  taxed  to  help 
the  poor  and  the  institution  of  the  concept 
that  the  needy  should  be  taxed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  greedy.     It  puts  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  these  39  States  square  y 
against   the   reality    that,   when   the   people 
learn  the  truth,  the  majority  of  the  voters 
will   be   opposed   to   the   policies   for   which 
they   have   been   voting.     If   the   effort   had 
accomplished     Its     purposes,     the     taxpayer 
would    not    object.     The    program    has    not 

"""sefore  we  are  carried  away  with  this  idea, 
lets  look  a  little  deeper  at  some  of  the 
political  realities.  Some  of  these  Senators 
and  Congressmen  will  not  be  free  to  vote 
according  to  this  new  Intelligence  They 
have  accepted  campaign  contributions  from 
groups  or  sources  which  have  created  ob- 
ligations to  continue  supporting  the  exlst- 
IiTk  urban  renewal  legislation,  even  the 
wishes  of  their  constltuenu.  ThU  wUl  create 
a  confilct  which  will  require  a  lot  of  soul 
searching  before  some  of  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  will  reverse  their  votes  and 
support  the  cause. 

My  hopefulness  rests  on  the  availability 
of  certain  practices  through  which  we  can 
help  many  of  these  Senators  and  Repre- 
senUtlves to  change  their  minds.  In  this 
day  of  great  technical  advancement  we  have 


new  devices  which  we  can  use  and  I  shaU 
try  to  show  you  how  to  use  them. 

Many  of  you  wUl  immediately  be  tempted 
to  launch  a  massive  campaign  against  urban 
renewal,  to  flood  the  Congress  with  letters 
and  telegrams  and  to  try  to  exert  enough 
pressure  on  the  Members  to  cause  them  to 
knuckle  under. 

Such  campaigns  have  sometimes  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  past.  I  am  not  arguing 
against  them.  However,  in  my  opinion  they 
do  not  constitute  the  most  legitimate  means. 
Let  me  suggest  a  more  effective  method. 
It  depends  on  the  formulation  of  a  com- 
plete procedure.  Informing  Members  of  Con- 
gress what  the  procedure  Is  and  how  It  will 
be  used,  and  then  making  certain  that  the 
procedure  Is  applied. 

The  first  step  In  the  procedure  Is  to  get 
the  Members  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  specifically  conunltted  with  respect 
to  their  j>osltlons  on  url>an  renewal.  Politi- 
cians have  a  way  of  confusing  the  people 
about  their  position  on  some  legislation. 
They  explain  that  they  did  not  like  an  entire 
housing  bill  but  that  they  took  the  bad  with 
the  good  In  order  to  get  certain  benefits 
which  were  Included  In  the  bill.  They  say 
that  If  urban  renewal  had  been  proposed  as 
a  separate  Issue  they  would  have  voted 
against  It. 

What  we  have  to  do  then  is  to  give  each 
Member  of  the  Congress  an  opportunity  to 
vote  specifically  on  the  urban  renewal  Issue. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  offering  In  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  when  the  housing 
bill  Is  under  consideration,  sjjeclfic  amend- 
ments and  to  demand  a  rollcall  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

I  think  I  can  guarantee  you  that.  If  and 
when  the  present  housing  bill  comes  to  the 
floor  In  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  such 
an  amendment  will  be  offered  and  a  rollcall 
vote  will  be  demanded.  This  will  put  each 
Member  of  the  Congress  on  record  specifi- 
cally—as  he  should  be  on  all  Important  is- 
sues and  expenditures. 

The  second  step  Is  equally  simple.  It 
requires  no  flood  of  mall  or  other  pressures 
on  the  Individual  Senator  or  Congressman  to 
make  him  change  his  vote. 

The  thing  to  do  Is  to  organize  some  ma- 
chinery  in   each   State   so    that,   when   the 
Member  has  to  campaign  for  reelection,  he 
win  be  asked  to  explain  from  every  pubUc 
platform  on  which  he  appears  how  he  voted 
on  urban  renewal  amendments.    If  the  States 
and  cities  are  properly  organized  they  can 
make  him  explain.     If  he  has  voted  wrong 
he   will   dread   that   explanation   more  than 
anything  else  in  his  campaign.    If  he  knows 
before  he  votes  on  the  amendment  that  he 
will  have  to  explain,  he  U  likely  to  take  a 
voting   position    which   wUl   relieve  him  of 
the  necessity  for  explaining.    If  we  get  this 
process  going  immediately,  I  am  convinced 
that  it  could  resxUt  in  the  elimination  of 
further  wasteful  authorizations  in  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress. 

That's  the  new  procedure.  It's  Just  that 
simple.  All  you  need  to  do  Is  to  have  con- 
fidence in  It  and  determination  in  its  appU- 
catlon. 

Does  someone  have  doubts  about  the  pro- 
cedure? Are  you  afraid  to  use  It  lest  It 
backfire,  lest  It  win  votes  for  the  oppoelUon 
rather  than  for  our  side? 

If  you  have  that  fundamental  distrust  of 
democracy,  then  this  procedure  is  of  no  value 
to  you.  You  must  believe  that  the  people, 
if  properly  informed,  will  make  the  correct 
choices.  And  I  think  I  can  show  you  in  a 
moment  or  two  why.  in  this  particular  situa- 
tion, the  voters  will  be  on  our  side. 

Let's  look  first  at  the  big  clUes.  Some 
would  say  we  will  lose  the  votes  of  their 
Representatives. 

But  will  we?  It  Is  the  people  for  whom  the 
program  was  designed  In  those  cities  who 
have  been  harmed  most  by  the  program. 
They  have  been  pushed  around  from  pillar 
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to  post.  They  have  been  relocated  from  quar- 
ters of  their  own  choice  to  other  quarters 
which  in  many  cases  have  been  no  better. 
The  protection  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment undertook  to  provide  them  In  the  form 
of  code  enforcement  and  neighborhood  im- 
provement  has  not  been  forthcoming.  These 
people  have  not  been  able  to  rely  on  their 
Government  for  the  help  promised.  How 
long  wUl  they  accept  the  promise  when  per- 
formance is  not  and  cannot  be  forthcoming. 
And  remember,  cities  have  now  seen  the 
other  method  for  doing  the  Job, 

How  about  the  rest  of  the  citizens — the 
people  to  whom  urban  renewal  has  no  direct 
personal  meaning?  Wni  they  let  their  Rep- 
resentatives continue  to  supi)ort  urban  re- 
newal on  the  theory  that  the  programs  are 
doing  good? 

May  I  suggest  that  the  answer  to  those 
questions  depends  on  what  happens  when 
the  Senator  or  Congressman  seeks  reelection 
It  depends  on  what  he  is  asked  to  explain. 

Your  question  Is  not  a  general  one  such  as 
"Please  tell  us  why  you  voted  for  public 
housing  and  urban  renewal?"  Your  question 
Is  carefully  grounded  In  facU  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  hU  State  or  congressional  district 
and  is  very  pointed.  You  ask.  "Do  you  be- 
lieve In  taxing  the  needy  for  the  benefit  of  the 
greedy?"  "Why  did  you  vote  to  send  tax 
money  from  this  State  Into  the  centers  of 
greatest  wealth  In  the  Nation  when  the  evi- 
dence shows  that  the  money  has  not  accom- 
plished lU  Intended  purpose  and  when  It  has 
encouraged  the  recipients  to  rely  on  our  taxes 
and  to  reduce  their  own  expenditures  for 
these  purposes?" 

I  trust  you  people  to  be  able  to  think  up 
the  questions.  However,  I  warn  you  that 
the  questions  must  be  to  the  point  and  they 
must  be  supported  by  the  evidence.  This  is 
not  chicanery — this  Is  truth  seeking. 

Now  let  me  go  back  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  at  the  time  the  housing 
bni  of  1964  Is  being  voted  on.  Each  member 
Is  being  urged  to  follow  the  party  line  or 
to  make  a  bid  for  a  block  of  votes  or  to 
qualify  for  campaign  contributions.  None 
of  these  factors  will  weigh  as  heavily  In  his 
decision  as  the  knowledge  that  his  vote  on 
the  public  housing  and  urban  renewal 
amendment  will  be  an  issue  in  his  campaign 
and  that  he  will  have  to  explain  his  position 
from  one  end  of  his  territory  to  another. 
He  must  have  a  position  which  he  can  defend 
successfully.  Otherwise  that  one  issue  can 
cause  his  downfall. 

As  I  have  said,  I  believe  that  we  of  the 
Congress  can  guarantee  that  each  Member 
of  the  House  and  Senate  wlU  be  on  record 
on   housing  and   urban   renewal   before  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964  Is  enacted  Into  law.    My 
question  to  you  is,  "Can   you  organize  the 
country  to  insure  a  widespread  local  demand 
for  an  explanation  of  these  votes?  '    Can  you 
also  let  the  Member  know  In  advance  of  the 
vote  that  he  wUl  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  explain  this  vote  to  his  constituency  from 
every  public  platform  on  which  he  appears? 
If  you  can  do  that  the  fight  is  won. 
For  this  Is  more  than  a  money  flght — more 
than  flscal  business.    You  are  trying  to  stem 
the  kind  of  Government  management  which 
is  destroying  the  glorious  Image  of  our  Gov- 
ernment—undermining   faith,    you    are    re- 
storing faith  in  government— m  free  enter- 
prise,   most    important— in     the    American 
citizen,  helping  to  prove  that  our  dream  of 
freedom  was  not  In  vain. 
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TAX  CUT  BILL 
Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  McLoskiy]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McLOSKEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  not  too 
many  days  ago  the  House  passed  a  tax 
bill  which  will  reduce  Federal  revenues 
by  some  $11.5  billion. 

At  that  time  I  felt  compelled,  in  all 
good  conscience,  to  vote  against  that 
measure  and  I  might  say  received  swne 
criticism  for  that  vote.  I  made  that  vote, 
not  because  I  was  opposed  to  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  getting  some  tax  re- 
lief, but  because  I  felt  then,  and  I  feel 
now,  that  this  would  not  help  persons 
who  would  need  it  most. 

It  was  my  sincere  belief  if  a  tax  cut 
was  to  be  effective  it  must  be  accom- 
panied by  corresponding  reductions  in 
Federal  spending.  The  performance  of 
this  administration  and  this  Congress 
gave  no  indication  that  honest  attempts 
to  hold  the  line  in  spending  would  be 
forthcoming. 

We  have  been  told  our  debt  will  in- 
crease approximately  $10  billion  this 
year  and  a  further  deficit  of  $5  billion 
is  projected  for  fiscal  1965.  This  means 
that  our  national  debt  ceiling  will  again 
have  to  be  raised  before  this  Congress 
adjourns. 

With  these  facts  facing  us  and  with 
a  serious  risk  of  a  real  period  of  infla- 
tion we  are  now  asked  to  vote  another 
whopping  authorization  for  spending. 
To  me  this  is  fiscal  irresponsibility  at  its 
worst.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  most  in- 
appropriate time  to  consider  increases  in 
salaries— particularly  increases  for  top 
officials  of  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  branches  of  our  Government. 

I  admit  that  perhaps  there  should  be 
some  adjustments  made  among  postal 
employees  and  lower  paid  civil  employ- 
ees. Every  employee  should  have  wages 
commensurate  with  the  type  of  work  he 
does  and  as  closely  as  possible  follow  the 
principle  of  comparability  based  on  busi- 
ness and  industry. 

What  about  the  millions  of  people  who 
are  on  fixed  Incomes?  What  about  those 
who  are  dependent  on  social  security, 
pensions,  and  annuities?  If  we  keep  on 
with  our  reckless  spending  these  persons 
will  be  completely  wiped  out  by  inflation. 
I  ask  those  of  you  who  have  been 
making  these  impassioned  speeches  on 
economy — how  in  good  faith,  and  with- 
out red  faces,  can  you  today  have  the 
audacity  to  vote  yourself  a  $10,000  a  year 
sfiil&rv  r&isc? 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  I  regret  and  resent  the  attacks 
which  have  been  made  on  this  body. 
Many  of  these  attacks,  I  am  sure,  are  not 
justified  and  are  unwarranted.  If  we  are 
to  curtail  these  slanderous  attacks  we 
must  face  up  to  our  responsibilities. 
This  I  am  willing  to  do. 

It  seems  to  me  one  of  our  responsibili- 
ties is  to  set  an  example  of  prudence  and 
restraint.  Sure,  all  of  us  would  welcome 
a  salary  increase.  Who  would  not?  In 
my  humble  opinion  this  is  not  the  time 
though. 

I  made  a  pledge  to  the  voters  of  my 
district  that  I  would  strive  for  economy 
and  flscal  responsibility.  With  this 
pledge    in  mind  and  with  the  present 


condition  of  the  Federal  Treasury  I  can- 
not, in  good  conscience,  support  this 
bill. 


DECONTAMINATION  OF  KEYSTONE 
ORDNANCE  WORKS 

Mr.    BRUCE.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania   [Mr.  Weaver]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.    Is   there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    WEAVER.    Mr.   Speaker,    today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
decontamination  of  the  Keystone  Ord- 
nance Works  prior  to  the  sale  of  other 
disposal  of  such  property  by  the  United 
States. 

The  Keystone  Ordnance  Works,  con- 
structed in  1942  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing trinitrotoluene  <TNT)   and  sul- 
furic acid  in  the  form  of  40  percent 
oleum,  was  situated  on  approximately 
14,262  acres  of  land  in  Meadville.  Pa. 
At  the  present  time.  3,432.97  acres  of 
fee-owned    agricultural    and    Industrial 
land  and  220.33  acres  of  easements,  to- 
gether with  improvements  which  include 
2  office  buildings  containing  13,232  square 
feet  of  floorspace,  20  storage -type  build- 
ings  containing   89,949   square   feet   of 
floorspace,  and  248  structures  of  various 
types,  sizes,  and  construction;  containing 
a  total  floor  area  of  448,825  square  feet, 
remain  In  Federal  ownership. 

The  property  includes  water  supply 
distribution  lines,  electric  distribution 
lines,  roads,  railroad  trackage,  sewage 
distribution  lines,  fencing,  and  machin- 
ery and  equipment. 

Approximately  255  acres  of  the  prop- 
erty are  contaminated.     The  contami- 
nated areas  are  the  TNT  production  line 
area  consisting  of  250  acres,  the  waste 
water  disposal  plant  area  consisting  of 
3  acres,  and  the  burning  groimd  area 
consisting  of  2  acres.    These  areas  would 
have  to  be  decontaminated  to  what  is 
known  as  a  5X  condition  to  make  them 
safefor  sale  to  the  public.   Decontamina- 
tion would  require  that  all  explosives  be 
completedly  destroyed,  the  equipment  re- 
moved and  flashed— heated  well  above 
400°   F.   for   10  minutes  or  more — the 
buildings  burned,  the  surface  cleaned. 
underground    Unes    removed,    and    the 
burning  ground  cleaned  up. 

The  Meadville  Area  Industrial  Com- 
mission, a  political  subdivision  of  the 
city  of  Meadville,  is  anxious  to  acquire 
KOW — now  surplus  property — for  the 
purpose  of  development. 

The  commission  has  been  negotiating 
with  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion for  the  purchase  of  the  ordnance 
works.  However,  the  Meadville  agency 
cannot  utilize  the  property  while  it  Is  in 
a  contaminated  state. 

Cost  estimates  have  been  made  by  pri- 
vate and  governmental  agencies  to  pro- 
vide for  decontamination.  The  results 
showed  a  wide  variance  In  flgvires.  A  re- 
liable, realistic  estimate  of  the  funds  re- 
quired for  governmental  decontamina- 
tion of  this  prwerty  is  essential. 
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MeadvUle  Is  situated  in  an  area  with 
heavy  unemployment.  The  plan  of  the 
commission  is  to  guide  development  of 
the  Keystone  site  into  a  balanced  growth 
program  covering  ai.  industrial,  recrea- 
tional, and  commercial  complex. 

An  ofnclal  of  the  commission  esti- 
mates that  the  development  of  the  KOW 
site  would  within  a  short  period  of  time 
produce  from  1.200  to  2.500  job  WPor- 
tunities  at  wages  ranging  from  $60  to 
$125  a  week.  These  jobe  would  produce 
wages  totaling  $3,700,000  to  $16  million 
per  year  depending  on  the  number  of 
workers  and  the  average  wage. 

Th©  decision  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  dispose  of  this  property  is  wise. 
Its  development  for  the  economic  im- 
provement of  the  MeadviUe  area  by  pn- 
vate  Initiative  is  the  objective  we  are 
seeking  The  annual  cost  to  the  Federal 
CJovernment  for  the  maintenance  and 
protection  of  this  facUity  has  been  run- 
ning at  about  $70,000. 

Long  hours  of  discussion  and  study 
have  been  given  and  many  conferences 
held  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  the  f uU 
utilization  of  this  area.  Governor 
Scranton  and  Lieutenant  Governor 
Shaf  er  have  expressed  their  vital  interest 
In  this  project. 

Former  Congressman  James  E.  van 
Zandt.  special  represenUtive  to  Gover- 
nor Scranton.  has  written  me  that  this 
legislation : 

Appears  to  be  the  only  method  of  causing 
the  Government  to  decontaminate  the  Key- 
stone Ordnance  Works  area  before  dlspceal 
of  the  property  for  use  as  an  Industrial  park, 
a  recreational  area,  and  a  commercial  de- 
velopment. 

As  you  know.  Governor  Scranton  Is  very 
much  interested  In  full  utilization  of  the 
Keystone  Ordnance  Works  area  for  Industrial 
and  other  purposes,  and  I  am  looking  forward 
as  his  representative  In  Washington  to  work- 
ing with  you  and  Don  Gapp  In  the  hope  of 
securing  early  and  favorable  conslderaUon  of 
the  bin  you  are  sponsoring. 

I  urge  that  this  biU  be  given  prompt 
consideration,  and  shall  lend  my  full  co- 
operaUon  toward  the  long-term  objec- 
tives of  the  community  of  MeadviUe,  Pa- 
leading  to  economic  stability. 


hundreds  of  millions  of  doUars  every 


year. 


REDUCTION  OF  SALARIES  OF  INEF- 
FICIENT  FEDERAL    EMPIX)YEES 


Mr  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr  Wilson  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.    Mr.  Speak- 
er while  we  are  considering  a  bill  to  raise 
the  salary  of  thousands  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. I  think  it  Is  appropriate  to  inter- 
ject   a    related    employee-pay    quesUon 
pertaining    to    defense    procurement,    a 
neld  In  which  my  deep  Interest  has  long 
been  a  matter  of  record.    What  I  want  to 
suggest  Is  that  If  we  are  going  to  consider 
raising  the  salaries  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  employees,  why  not  give  some  thought 
to  cutting  the  salary  of  employees  who 
bungle  their  jobs.  Intentionally  or  other- 
wise  and  thus  cost  the  U.S.  taxpayers 


I  am  today  going  to  give  you  a  specific 
instance  of  such  bungling  and  let  you 
decide  whether  It  was  Intentional  or  oth- 
erwise. I  offer  this  case  as  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  the  sort  of  performance  by  Fed- 
eral employees  that  I  believe  should  be 
penalized.  For  it  Is  not  until  such  penal- 
ties are  invoked— indeed,  ordered  by  Con- 
gress—that many  of  our  so-called  serv- 
ants In  the  Pentagon  and  elsewhere  will 
start  serving  the  Government's  interests 
and  stop  serving  their  own  personal  self- 
interests  and  those  of  their  friends  In 

Industry.  ^     ^,       ,     .^^ 

On  March  26.  1962.  the  Navy  s  top 
purchasing  ofBclal.  the  Honorable  Ken- 
neth E.  BeLleu.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  for  Instollatlons  and  Logistics, 
signed  a  certification  that  the  Navy  had 
an  urgent  rush-rush  requirement  for 
certain  electronic  equipment  allegedly 
needed  for  Immediate  Installation  In  na- 
val aircraft  supporting  our  fleets  opera- 
tional requirements. 

The  equipment  Is  technically  called 
the  OA-3369  APX-7  active  readout  de- 
coder. In  simple  terms  this  Is  a  key  com- 
ponent of  a  plane's  radar  system  that  en- 
ables It  to  teU  whether  an  approaching 
aircraft  is  friend  or  foe  and  enables  other 
U.S.  units  to  Identify  the  Navy  plane  as 

friendly.  „    . 

Secretary  BeLieu's  certification.  caUed 
a  determination  and  findings— D.  k  F.— 
authorized  a  Navy  contract  negotiator 
named  Daniel  Monaco  to  hand  a  con- 
tract to  the  Admiral  Corp.  of  Chicago 
for  production  of  this  equipment,  with- 
out competition  on  a  costly  sole  source 

basis. 

It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  himself 
is  on  record  as  stating  that  he  has  found 
that  when  competition  can  be  introduced 
on  a  contract,  an  average  savings  of  25 
percent  can  be  had.  I  have  found.  In 
my  own  Investigations,  that  the  figure 
is  actually  somewhere  between  33  and  50 
percent. 

On  this  particular  noncompetitive  con- 
tract. Admiral  proceeded  to  produce  the 
equipment  under  a  crash  program  and 
rushed  it  to  the  Navy.  But  where  did  It 
go''  Not  into  naval  aircraft— as  BeLleu 
said  It  would  when  presenting  his  alibi 
for  refusing  to  permit  moneysavlng 
competition  on  the  job.  No.  these  units 
instead  were  rushed  onto  shelves  in  vari- 
ous Navy  warehouses  where  they  began 
gathering  dust  and  where  they  are  stUl 
gathering  dust  to  this  very  day. 

Not  a  single  piece  of  this  equipment 
has  been  installed  in  any  fleet  aircraft 
at  any  time.  And  the  Navy,  as  of  2 
months  ago.  could  not  give  me  any  date 
when  one  would  be  installed.  And  why 
has  not  this  equipment  been  Installed? 
In  simple,  everyday  language,  the  answer 
is  because  the  equipment  does  not  work. 
And  it  will  not  work  until  adapters  are 
perfected  to  make  it  work. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  tipped  off  to  this 
incredible  situation  by  an  honest,  con- 
scientious employee  in  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Weapons— the  kind  of  employee 
who  will  have  earned  a  pay  raise  If  In- 
deed this  Congress  votes  one.  I  might 
add  however,  that  if  the  Navy  ever 
learned  the  identity  of  this  man.  there 


would  be  no  salary  raise  for  him.  He 
would  no  doubt  be  fired  as  his  reward  for 
helping  the  Congress  throw  some  light  on 
the  unconscionable  waste  which  the 
Navy  Department  so  steadily  denies 
exists  and  works  so  feverishly  to  cover 

up. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  details  of 
this  particular  contract.  Let  us  see  who 
set  this  juicy  deal  up  and  see  If  we  can 
deduce  some  of  the  reasons  it  was  pulled 

off. 

The  "D.  k  F."  BeLleu  signed  on  March 
26  1962.  stated,  without  equivocation, 
that  the  APX-7  readout  decoder  was 
required  for  immediate  installation  along 
side  an  associated  radar  indicator  In 
certain  naval  aircraft.  BeUeu  stated 
further  that  to  meet  the  fleet's  urgent 
requirements,  the  Navy  had  to  have  a 
delivery  schedule  calling  for  first  deliver- 
ies In  September  1962  and  final  deliveries 
by  January  1963. 

The  Admiral  Corp.  could  produce  In 
a  hurry,  he  said,  because  the  Admiral 
Corp.  had  developed  this  unit  and  was— 
coincidentally— all  set  up  to  manufacture 
it.  But  any  other  firm  would  need  at 
least  12  months  to  get  set  up,  BeLieu 
contended,  so  Admiral  had  to  get  the 
work. 

I  am  Inserting  in  the  Record,  at  this 

point,  the  actual  D.  k  F.  No.  3778  so  you 
can  see  exactly  what  Mr.  BeUeu  said. 

DrrCKMINATIONS     AND    FlNDIKOS 

AOTHOHn-T  TO   NKOOTIATB   INDIVIDUAI.  CONTaACT 

rom   TICHNICAL    OB   SPECIALlZn)   8UPPLIM   R«- 

QUIRIMO     DTKNDn)     PDUOD     OF     PRIPABATIOM 

FO«    MANtJTACTUai WIP8    D.    *    F.    NO.    37T8 

Upon  the  basU  of  the  following  findings 
and  determinations  which  I  hereby  make  as 
agency  head,  the  proposed  contract  described 
below  may  be  negotiated  without  formal  ad- 
vertising pursuant  to  the  authority  of  title 
10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  2304(a)  (14). 
Findingi 
1.  The  proposed  contract  will  provide  that 
the    contractor    furnish    approximately    244 
OA-3369 /APX-7  active  readout  decoder  com- 
ponents, together   with  microfilm  engineer- 
ing drawings,  design  data,  spares,  and  repair 
spares. 

2    The  OA-3368 /APX-7  active  readout  de- 
coder Is  a  video  decoder  capable  of  opera- 
tion   in    the   MK-10    selective   identification 
feature— SIF—IFP  system.     ThU  equipment 
provides  the  link  which  completes  the  B4K-10 
SIP  recognition  system  and  Is  for  Installation 
alongside    the    associated    radar    Indicator. 
This  equipment  has  been  described  as  tech- 
nical and  specialized  by  cognizant  Navy  tech- 
nical specialists.    In  order  to  meet  fieet  op- 
erational requirements,  delivery  Is  required 
to    commence    In    September    1M2    and    be 
completed  In  January  1963. 

3    The  manufacture  of  equipment  of  the 
complexity   of  the  OA-3369/APX-7  SIP  ac- 
tive    readout     decoder     requires     detailed 
familiarity   with   the  design   and  specifica- 
tions,  as  well   as  extensive   production   en- 
gineering    and     time-consuming     physical 
preparation.     Admiral   Corp    developed  and 
produced    a    test    and    evaluation    quantity 
under    the    R     &    D.    contract.     Cognizant 
Navy  technical  specialists  estimate  that  any 
supplier   other   than   Admiral    Corp.   would 
require    In   excess   of    12   months   to  deliver 
an  acceptable  equipment  due  to  the  dupli- 
cation of  preparation  to  manufacture  that 
would  be  required.     The  complexity  of  thU 
equipment  is  such   that  only  the  producer 
with  experience  and  know-how  and  who  la 
already  tooled  up  can  meet  the  delivery  re- 
qulrementa  commencing  in  September  1962. 
Procurement    by     formal     advertising    and 
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competitive  bidding  Is  Impracticable  because 
the  placing  of  this  contract  with  any  source 
other  than  Admiral  Corp.  may  require 
duplication  of  preparation  already  made 
which  would  unduly  delay  procurement. 
Determinations 

1  The  supplies  to  be  procured  under  the 
proposed  contract  are  of  a  technical  and  spe- 
cialized nature. 

2  These  supplies  are  such  as  to  require 
an  extended  period  of  preparation  for  manu- 
facture. ^       ^.  ,         ^M 

3  Procurement  by  formal  advertising  and 
competitive  bidding  may  require  duplica- 
tion of  preparation  already  made  which 
would  unduly  delay  procurement. 

Kenntth  E.  BeLkxj, 
Assistant    Secretary   of   the   Navy 

{Installations  and  Logistics). 
Dated  March  26,  1992. 
This  D  &  F.  was  ttiC  basis  for  noncom- 
petitive contract  NOw(A)-62-0954-f 
awarded  June  30.  1962.  to  Admiral  Corp. 
for  244  systwns  of  the  OA-3369/APX-7 
decoder,  at  an  eventual  cost  of  $768.- 
215.29 — nearly  three  quarters  of  a  million 

dollars.  .^    ,    , 

Actual  deliveries  made  by  Admiral 
Corp  were  57  in  December  1962;  76  in 
January  1963;  59  in  February;  26  in 
March;  21  In  AprU;  3  In  July,  and  2  in 

August. 

On  November  5.  1963,  I  began  Inquir- 
ing into  this  procurement,  obtaining 
background  documents  from  Rear  Adm. 
W.  T.  Hines,  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Naval  Weapons.  With  these  docu- 
ments in  hand,  I  then  asked  Admiral 
Hines  on  December  3,  to  explain  just 
what  had  happened  with  this  procure- 
ment. 

On  January  3.  Admiral  Hines  wrote 
back  confirming  that  these  "urgentiy 
needed"  radar  decoders  were  Indeed 
gathering  dust  on  naval  warehouse 
shelves,  and  he  added,  in  effect,  that  the 
Navy  was  trying  valiantiy  to  extricate 
itself  from  the  embarrassing  position  in 
which  Mr.  BeLleu  and  Mr.  Monaco  had 

placed  It.  ,  ^^ 

I  am  inserting  Admiral  Hines  letter  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Mt  Dkax  Mb  Congbxssman  :  This  Is  In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  December  3.  1963.  your  file 
number  4782.  concerning  the  APX-7  decod- 
ers. 

In  accordance  with  your  request.  I  am  en- 
closing a  list  of  numbers  of  equipments  and 
delivery  dates  to  complete  your  record  in 
this  respect. 

It  is  true  that  these  equipments  have  not 
as  yet  been  Installed  in  fleet  aircraft.  The 
equipment  Is  designed  to  receive  and  decode 
signals  from  which  It  develops  an  output 
signal  for  reception  on  the  radar  equipment 
of  the  aircraft  In  which  It  is  to  be  Installed. 
The  radar  sets  were  produced  by  different 
manufacturers  and  vary  with  the  type  of  air- 
craft In  consequence,  certain  adapters  are 
necessary  to  make  the  APX-7  decoders  com- 
patible with  these  different  radar  equip- 
ments. 

I  find  that  there  have  been  some  definite 
weaknesses  In  our  efforts  to  correlate  the  de- 
velopment of  these  equipments  and  the  com- 
patibility requirements  and  am  most  appre- 
ciative of  your  Interest  In  bringing  this  mat- 
ter to  o\ir  attention.  As  of  this  time  adapter 
kits  have  been  developed  and  successful  pro- 
totype installations  made.  I  now  believe  that 
the  problem  areas  have  been  corrected  and 
with  early  procvirement  of  the  adapter  sets 
we  will  be  in  a  position  to  issue  these  equip- 
ments for  fieet  use. 
Sincerely, 

W.  T.  Bans. 
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1  direct  your  attention  in  particular  to 
the  first  sentence  of  the  last — third — 
paragraph.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  can 
grasp  just  how  "appreciative"  the  Navy 
really  is  for  my  "interest"  and  for 
"bringing  to  our  attention"  the  "definite 
weaknesses'  in  the  Navy's  procurement 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  "definite  weaknesses 
involved  in  this  Instance  are  Mr.  BeLleu, 
Mr.  Monaco,  and  the  other  people  In  the 
Navy's  procurement  structure  who  per- 
sistently insist  on  ramming  through 
fraudulent  sole  source  justifications  that 
squander  the  taxpayers'  dollars.  And  let 
me  add  that  even  though  this  contract 
is  completed.  I  will  wager  that  Congress 
and  the  public  have  not  seen  the  last  of 
the  waste  Involved  In  this  particular  af- 
fair. 

Note  In  Admiral  Hines'  letter  that  in 
order  to  make  this  equipment  work,  the 
Navy  must  now  biyr  "adapters"  for  it. 
I  think  it  Is  safe  to  predict  that  the  con- 
tract for  production  of  those  adapters 
will — vmless  the  plan  Is  halted — also  be 
handed  out  on  a  money  gobbling  sole- 
source  basis.  In  fact.  If  the  Navy  holds 
to  Its  previous  behavior  pattern.  It  will 
be  the  Admiral  Corp.  that  will  get  that 
sole-source  contract. 

Thus,  we  will  probably  be  confronted 
with  a  situation  in  which  the  Navy  has 
bought  on  a  rush-rush,  sole-source  bsusls, 
equipment  which  It  shelves  because  it 
will  not  work — and  then  will  probably 
hand  out  another  wasteful  rush-rush 
sole-source  contract  to  the  same  pro- 
ducer to  cover  up  its  first  snafu — all  the 
while  barring  the  healthy  competition 
that  experience  has  proved  unequivocally 
would  save  the  taxpayers  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  on  this  one  con- 
tract alone. 

How  did  this  snafu  occur?  Admiral 
Hines,  you  will  note,  explained— In  his 
second  paragraph — that  this  equipment 
works  in  conjunction  with  associated 
radar  equipment  which  varies  from  air- 
craft to  aircraft.  Thus,  he  contends, 
adapters  are  required  for  each  different 
type  of  aircraft,  and  these  adapters  are 
just  now  being  developed  and  tested. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  examine  paragraph 

2  of  D.  &  P.  3778.  Mr.  BeLieu  himself 
took  note  of  the  fact,  as  far  back  as 
March  26,  1962,  that  these  decoders  were 
for  Installation  In  conjimction  with  and 
"alongside  the  associated  radar  Indica- 
tor." Why  were  not  the  so-called  adapt- 
ers designed  then?  Or  more  to  the 
point,  why  was  the  Admiral  Corp. 
handed  a  juicy  rush-rush  noncompeti- 
tive contract  for  production  of  the  de- 
coders If  the  so-called  adapters  allegedly 
needed  for  use  with  the  eqxilpment  were 
not  even  In  existence? 

I  do  not  know  the  reason  why.  But 
let  me  point  out  two  phenomena  which 
might  be  instructive. 

Admiral  Corp.  had  at  that  time — and 
still  has — a  representative  and  consul- 
tant In  Washington  named  Mr.  John  Oll- 
barte.  Mr.  Gilbarte  had  become  a  close 
friend  of  Mr.  Daniel  Monaco,  the  Navy 
negotiator  to  whom  this  procurement  was 
handed  for  administration.  Mr.  Monaco 
golfs  with  Mr.  Gilbarte,  shares  cocktail 
hours  with  him,  has  been  Mr.  Gilbarte's 
guest  at  plush  watering  spots  such  as 
Washington's  Gaslight  Club.   They  share 


other  social  relations  as  well  and  did  so 
at  the  time  this  contract  was  In  the  mak- 
ing. So  Is  It  surprising  that  Admiral 
Corp.  was  handed  a  sole-source  contract 
for  rush-rush  production  of  equipment 
that  was  then  put  on  the  shelf? 

But  there  Is  more.  The  D.  k  F.  for  this 
contract  was  signed  by  Mr.  BeLleu  on 
the  basis — Mr.  BeLleu  states — of  infor- 
mation given  him  by  subordinates.  That 
Included  others  besides  Mr.  Monaco.  It 
Included  Mr.  BeLieu's  own  personal 
staff.  On  that  staff  at  that  time  was  an 
aid  who  had  received,  compliments  of 
the  Admiral  Corp..  two  refrigerators,  one 
of  which — by  the  date  of  this  contract- 
had  been  sold  to  make  way  for  a  newer 
one. 

This  assistant,  whose  reputation  was 
notorious  throughout  Navy  procurement. 
was  finally  disposed  of  by  Mr.  BeLleu 
last  year  after  two  occurrences.    First, 
I   mentioned    in    a   House    speech    the 
rather  Incredible  file  on  this  assistant 
that  was  held  by  the  Office  of  Naval  In- 
telligence— a  file  which  Mr.  BeLieu  had 
to  know  about  when  he  chose  his  aid. 
Second,  a  Navy  Investigation  raised  a 
number  of  serious  questions  about  this 
Individvial.    Those  were  questions,  I  am 
told,  that  Included  whether  or  not  cer- 
tain   representatives   of   industry    were 
contributing  to  the  sdd's  apartment  rent, 
whether  they   had  contributed  house- 
hold   items— in    addition    to    refriger- 
ators— such  as  an  expensive  silver  serv- 
ice, and  whether  they  had  contributed 
jewelry  and  other  wearing  apparel  worth 
thousands  of  doUars. 

Rather  than  resolving  these  questions 
head  on,  It  was  decided  by  Mr.  BeLleu 
to  simply  eliminate  the  position  of  this 
assistant,    forcing    a    retirement.      To 
cushion  the  blow,  however.  It  was  ar- 
ranged for  the  aid  to  get  another  Fed- 
eral post — of  all  places,  as  a  procure- 
ment aid  with  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, assigned  to  the  Pentagon. 
Through  several  Inquiries,  I  was  able 
to  get  that  appointment  canceled,  and 
the  former  aid  Is  now  in  private  business. 
This,  then,  Is  the  caliber  of  assistant 
which  Mr.  BeLieu  permitted  on  his  staff. 
And  It  Is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
contracts  such  as  this  one  with  Admiral 
Corp.  crop  up  regularly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  the  rela- 
tions between  Navy  ofBclals  and  defense 
contractors  that  I  have  detailed  here  are 
clearly  improper  and  may  have  been  the 
reason  for  the  bogus  justification  signed 
by  Assistant  Secretary  BeLleu,  au- 
thorizing this  sole  source  contract. 

Cases  such  as  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
the  reason  why  I  suggest  that  It  Is  ap- 
propriate to  at  least  give  some  thought, 
for  future  action,  to  Imposing  pxmitlve 
pay  cuts  on  "blundering"  Federal  pro- 
curement employees  while  we  are  talking 
about  pay  Increases  for  Federal  work- 
ers— most  of  whom,  happily,  are  honest 
and  hardworking. 

Mr.  McNamara,  himself,  realizing  the 
importance  of  this  persormel  problem 
announced  last  December  that  hence- 
forth, procurement  personnel  would  be 
promoted  or  demoted,  commended  or 
fired,  on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of  their 
work.  But  despite  these  fine  words,  the 
"blimders"  continue  unabated.  And  I 
have  yet  to  hear  of  one   instance  in 
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which  punitive  action  was  taken.  I 
would  be  happy  to  have  Mr.  McNamara 
advise  me— confldentially  or  publicly— 
of  any  Instance  where  such  aftlon  was 
taken  But  I  doubt  that  any  list  will  be 
forthcoming.  I  believe,  instead,  that  if 
a  deterrent  fear  is  going  to  be  put  into 
procurement  employees,  as  an  incentive 
to  do  their  jobs  properly,  it  is  going  to 
have  to  be  the  Congress  that  does  it.  in 
some  fashion. 

I  also  believe  that  cases  such  as  the 
one  I  have  detailed  today— along  with 
the  numerous  cases  I  continue  to  disclose 
every  week  and  month-are  the  reason 
why  we  need  to  set  up  a  specia.  blue- 
ribbon  joint  congressional  committee  to 
act  as  a  watchdog  over  all  negotiated— 
not  fully  competitive-defense  contracts. 
For  such  contracts  take  up  85  percent 
of  every  dollar  spent  in  our  staggeringly 
\Bsee  defense  procurement  budget. 
T  have  pending  legislation  to  create 
such  a  committee,  through  H.R.  4409^  I 
hope  that  when  this  bill  comes  up  for  a 
h^ng  and  a  vote,  you  will  exainine  it 
closely  and  give  it  your  active  s"PP«f^ 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  put  a  halt  to 
the  stupidity  and  cupidity  that  ^o^^^ 
can  be  uncovered  in  our  defense  pro- 
curement program. 
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sharply  with  the  current  consumption 
ratio  between  the  upper  5  percent  and 
the  lower  50  percent  of  the  U.S.  popula- 
tion, which  is  about  5  to  1.  Mr-  fcptt 
also  points  out  that  in  the  Soviet  Union 
the  ratio  is  considerably  closer  to  that 
existing  in  LaUn  America,  or  about  10 

I  think  that  this  InformaUon  Is  highly 
Important  and  should  be  noted  by  the 
critics  of  our  economic  system.  It 
points  up  the  success  of  our  free  market 
system  in  distributing  the  output  of  our 
economy  widely  among  our  people  as 
compared  to  the  heavy  concentration  of 
consumption  among  the  upper  Jficome 
groups  in  those  countries  characterizea 
by  a  much  greater  degree  of  state  Inter- 
vention and  economic  control. 

I  think  this  technique  for  measuring 
the  spread  of  wealth  in  a  society  is  a  very 
useful  tool.  Perhaps  those  dealing  in  the 
science  of  economic  statistics  can  sug- 
gest other  techniques  which  can  be  em- 
ployed to  get  at  this  Important  element 
needed  in  evaluating  economic  progress. 


HOW  TO  MEASURE  THE  DISTRIBU- 
TION   OF    THE    FRUITS    OF    ECO- 
NOMIC   PROGRESS 
Mr     BRUCE.     Mr     Speaker.     I     ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  CtjrtisI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  CURTIS      Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  different  yardsticks  have  been  devel- 
oped to  measure  the  economic  progress 
of  a  society  and  to  compare  it  to  the 
progress  of  other  nations.    The  gross  na- 
tional    product-which     measures     an 
economy's  total  output  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices—is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  these 
yardsticks. 

One  of  the  many  limitations  of  the 
ONP  compuUtion  is  that  It  does  not  tell 
us  very  much  about  the  distribution  of 
an  economy's  output.  The  significance 
of  such  InformaUon  is  obvious  if  we  wish 
to  determine  how  successfuUy  a  society 
Is  dlsU-ibuting  the  frulU  of  progress 
among  its  people. 

A  recent   report  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  prepared  for  Uie  publisher  of 
Time  magazine  by  John  Scott  and  en- 
tlUed     "How    Much    Progress."    throws 
some 'interesting  light  on  the  compara- 
Uve  success  of  several  nations.  Including 
the  United  States,  in  distributing  Its  out- 
put among  its  people  and  how  it  might 
be  measured.     In  his  study.   Mr^  Scott 
quotes  from  a  report  prepared  for  the 
UN     Economic    Commission   for   Latm 
America  showing  that  the  upper  5  per- 
cent of  the  populaUon  of  Latin  America 
consumes  30  percent  of  the  area's  total 
consumpUon.     The  lower  50  Percent  of 
the  population  consumes  only  20  percent. 
This  ratio  of  15  to  1  in  per  capita  con- 
sumption  in    Latin    America   conU-asU 


ADDITIONAL  DISTRICT  JUDGES  FOR 
CALIFORNIA 
Mr  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRD  and  mclude  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    BOB  WILSON.     Mr.  Speaker.   I 
am   today   introducing   a  bill  to  create 
four  Judicial  districts  for  the  State  of 
California,  and  provide  for  four  addi- 
tional   district    judges    for    the    State. 
The  legislation  would  correct  the  pres- 
ent   anomalous    sltuaUon    which    finds 
CaUfomia.  the  second  State  In  popula- 
Uon with  only  two  judicial  districts,  one 
less  than  are  provided  for  Georgia.  Ala- 
bama   Tennessee.  Illinois.  North  Caro- 
lina   Oklahoma,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Needless  to  say.  California's  predica- 
ment stems  from  the  fact  that  bound- 
aries of  her  judicial  districts  were  set 
many  years  ago  when  fewer  Americans 
had  recognized  the  advantages  of  a  resi- 
dence there.  Another  factor  leading  to 
increased  litigation  and  the  resulting 
need  for  addlUonal  Judicial  districts.  Is 
the  increase  in  number  and  activity  of 
Federal  establishments  in  the  State  of 
California. 

I  would  particularly  note  that  the  bin. 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  would  set  up  a  southern 
district,  comprised  of  San  Diego  and  Im- 
perial Counties,  and  provide  for  a  U.S. 
district  court  to  be  held  in  San  Diego. 
These  provisions  are  badly  needed  now. 
Estimates  are  that  San  Diego  alone  has 
grown  in  population  by  more  than  134.- 
000  persons  since  the  I960  census.    Fed- 
eral acUvlUes.  Incorporated  into  the  pro- 
posed  southern   judicial    district,    have 
likewise  grown.    The  district  would  en- 
compass the  25th  Custom  CollecUon  Dis- 
trict which  is  the  largest  narcotic  and 
border  egress  and  ingress  district  In  the 
United  SUtes.    There  are  also  the  in- 
ternaUonal  port  of  San  Diego  arxd  the 


Military    and    Defense    Establishments 
which  generate  increasing  litigation. 

Today.  San  Diego  handles  almost  as 
much  Federal  criminal  court  business  as 
Los  Angeles,  even  discounting  the  rou- 
tine Immigration  cases  which  stem  from 
the  intemaUonal  boundary  with  Mexico. 
Establishment  of  the  additional  south- 
em  judicial  district  would  eliminate  the 
Federal  per  diem  travel,  telephone,  du- 
plicate filing  and  other  administrative 
costs  that  are  necessary  today  because 
the  district  offices  are  In  Los  Angeles.  100 
miles  away.    Private  Utlgants  and  their 
counsel  also  would  be  spared  the  costs 
of  travel.     The  San  Diego  County  Bar 
Association  has  estimated  that  the  sav- 
ings to  the  Federal  Government  would 
more  than  compensate  for  the  estimated 
$46,750    annual    cost    of    Implementing 
this  legislation. 

It  is.  of  course,  impossible  to  estimate 
the  variety  of  penalUes  which  our  cit- 
izens suffer  for  lack  of  adequate  Judi- 
cial services.  Justice  is  slow  because  of 
the  heavy  workload  of  existing  courts 
and  their  personnel.  Because  criminal 
cases  take  precedence  over  civil,  it  Is 
frequenUy  2  years  before  a  civil  case 
comes  to  trial  In  San  Diego.  During 
that  period,  witnesses  move  and  litigants 
undergo  heavy  expense. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  convinced  of 
the  need  for  speedier  justice  and  the 
maintenance  of  orderly  processes  of  law 
which  this  legislation  would  provide.  I 
would  add  that  the  fight  for  this  legis- 
lation was  begun  11  years  ago.  and 
the  need  for  it  is  even  greater  today. 
In  addition  to  myself.  Congressman 
James  B.  Utt  has  worked  diligently  for 
the  success  of  this  legislation. 

Special  commendation  is  due  Sher- 
wood Roberts  and  the  San  Diego  Bar 
AssoclaUon  for  their  long  and  dedicated 
Interest  and  to  Representative  Pat 
Minor  Marttn.  whose  poslUon  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  has  greatly  im- 
proved the  chances  of  passage  this  year. 
The  text  of  the  blU  f  oUows : 

HH.  »6«7 
A  bill  to  cnnte  four  Judicial  dlstrlcu  for  the 
St»t«  of  California,  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  four  additional  dUtrlct 
judge*  for  the  8Ut«  of  California,  and  for 
other  piirpoaea 

Be  ii  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 84  of  title  28.  United  State*  Code,  la 
amended  to  read  as  foUowa: 

"I  84    CallfomU  .   ^.  .  , 

••Callfomla  la  divided  Into  four  Judicial 
district*  to  be  known  as  the  Northern.  East- 
ern. Central,  and  Southern  DlstrlcU  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

•'NO«THiaN   OISTmiCT 

••  ( a )   The  Northam  DUtrlct  comprises  three 

divisions. 

••(1)  The  Northern  DlvUlon  comprises  the 
countlea  of  Del  Norte.  Humboldt.  Lake. 
Martn.  Mendocino,  Napa.  San  Pranclsco. 
San  Mateo,  and  Sonoma. 

"Court  for  the  Northern  Division  shall  be 
held  at  San  Francisco  and  Eureka. 

••(2»  The  Eastern  DlvUlon  comprises  the 
counties  of  Alameda  and  Contra  Ooeta. 

•Court  for  the  Eastern  DlvUlon  shall  be 
held  at  Oakland. 

"(3)  The  Southern  DlvUlon  comprtsee  tne 
countlea  of  Monterey.  San  Benito.  Santa 
Clara,  and  Santa  Crvia. 
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..^     _♦  ,      ♦>,-  a«„th.rn  DlvUlon  Bhall  be  trlct  Judgeships  for  the  State  of  California.  He  servants,  like  too  many  other  Amer- 

w  l^T«L°^  the  Southern  DlvUlon  shau  oe  ^^^^  j^^k^  u.'^amended  to  read  as  foUows.  jcans,  are  primarUy  concerned  wlUi  their 

held  at  san  joae.  -Dutricts                                           ^«^"  own  financial  reward  and  UtUe  with  the 

■•^8T«N  DBT«cT                         DUtrict. ^  ^^^^  weU-bclng  of  toe  country. 

"(b)   The  Eastern  DUtrlct  comprises  three  ....  ___^^^^^^___ 

"(1)   The  Northern  Division  comprises  the  ^°ll^^'--' ' ' 8  ATLANTIC      CONVENTION      NEEDED 

counties  of  Lassen.  Modoc.  Plumas.  Shasta.  gS^SS:::::::::::::::"-'-"-'-"-'-'------  W  WITH  IKE  A  DELEGATE 

Siskiyou,  Tehama,  and  Trinity.  cjouthem                                        2 

•Court  for  the  Northern  DlvUlon  shall  be  ewumeru -         --       ^         ^  ^^      BRUCE.     Mr.     Speaker,     I     ask 

held  at  Redding.                                 .       .^  o  *    «  The  first  section  and  section  2  of  unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 

"(2)   The  central  DlvUlon  comprUes  the  ff^  J^,^  J^^  ^jj^,  ^^  ^^e  sixtieth  day  from  Kansas  tMr.  ELLSWORTH]  may  ex- 

countlea    of    Apllne.    ^°^°^'„  ^""*' ^'i^'  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thU  Act.    The  tend   his   remarks   at   this   point   In   Uie 

veras  Colusa,  El  ^^^°-^^^"'''^^^°J^^°-  other  provisions  of  thU  Act  shall  take  effect  RECORD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

sZTkJllT:st!^SZTunTri^ne\  on  suc^h  date  of  enactment.                                       The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objecUon 

all  of"  Yosem'lte  National  Park,  Yolo,  and  .^^.^^...^^  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 

"""  court  for  the  Central  DlvUlon  shall  be  ILL-TIMED  AND  ILL-COUPLED  ^^^%^,Vwas  no  objection. 

held  at  Sacramento.  Mr.     BRUCE.     Mr.     Speaker,     I     ask         Mr.  ELLSWORTH.     Mr.  Speaker,  none 

••(3)  The  Southern  DlvUlon  comprises  the     unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman     of  our  colleagues  speaks  with  more  cour- 

counues  of  Fresno.  Kern,  Kings.  Madera  ex-     ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Taft]  may  extend  his  re-     age  and  imagination  than  the  gentleman 

cept  Yoeemlte  National  Park    Maf'P^  "'      ^arks  at  this  point  in  the  RECORD  and     from      Illinois      [Mr.      FlNDLEYl.     Paxtl 

cept  Yosemite  National  Park.  Merged,  and     .^^^^^^  extraneous  matter.  PiNDLEY  has  most  recently  shown  boUi 

•c^urt  for  the  Southern  DlvUlon  shall  be         The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection     courage  and  imagination,   and  political 

held  at  Fresno  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from     leadership  of  the  highest  order,  in  his 

•carrKAL  Dis-nucr  Indiana?  call   for  an  AUanUc  ConvenUon.  with 

^    .    ,  T^.  ♦,4«*  r.r.rr^r^T^m^»  thp         There  was  no  objection.  Gen.   Dwight   Eisenhower   In   the   U.S. 

counVies'^of  Ss^^ge?-   ^^angT  H^'raide'         S  T)^.    Mr.'  Speaker.  Uie  Federal     Delegation,  to  consider  U.e  formation  of 

San    Bernardino.    San    LuU    Obispo.    Santa      Employees  Salary  Act  of   1963  as   pro-      a  Umon  of  the  Free  .       „   ^ 

•  Barbara,  and  Ventura.  posed  to  this  House  Is  Ill-timed  and  111-        I  Include  Paul  Pindley  s  statement. 

•Court  for  the  Central  DUtrlct  shall  be      ^^upje^j  taken    from    the    March    1964    Issue    of 

held  at  Los  Angeles.  ,j^g    principle    of    comparability    is    Freedom  and  Union,  at  this  point  In  my 

•■souTHEBN  Disi«icT  sound  as  appUed  to  postal  employees  and     remarks,  and  commend  it  to  my  col- 

"(d)  The  Southern  District  comprises  the     classified     civU     service     employees.     I     leagues  in  the  Congress  and  to  the  whole 

counties  of  Imperial  and  San  Diego.  ^^^j^  support  these  sections  of  the  bill     leadership  of  our  beloved  Nation. 

"Court  for  the  Southern  DUtrlct  shall  be      .^  ^^^  stood  alone.     Even  so,  the  pres-     Atlantic   Convention  Needed   Wfth  Ike   a 
held  at  San  Dicgo. "  ^^^  operating  deficit  of  $10  bUlion  make  delegate 

K«?t"S-?n  Du^cVrSomli  hl?dl^^^  such    increases  questionable   unless  we     , By  Paul  Findlet,  Republican  Congressman. 

S?e^n^?  d?y  be?ore  the  eflttwf  i^^^^  are  willing  to  enact  overall  savings  in  at  20th  DUtrlct.  lUinoU) 

thU  section  and  whose  official  station  U  least  the  amount  of  the  total  resulting  xhe  same  somber  tones  appropriate  In 
Sacramento  shall,  on  and  after  such  effective  annual  salary  increases.  But  combined,  1787  are  required  today  to  paint  a  picture 
date,  be  the  district  Judges  for  the  Eastern  j^g  these  provisions  are,  with  high  per-  of  the  mood  and  misery  that  beset  the  com- 
DUtrlct  of  Callfomla  whose  offlcUl  station      centaKe  Increases  for  Members  of  Con-     munlty  of  freedom. 

shall  be  Sacramento.  All  other  district  ___.*' ^^e  executive  branch,  and  the  The  community— consUUngoflS  free  na- 
ludKes   for   the   Northern   District   of   Call-      f^ess     Uie    ex«:uuve    "|^"^    •    ^  tlons— U  linked  only  by  the  North  Atlantic 

foSu  holding  office  on  the  day  before  the  JudlClary.  I  cannot  support  the  bllL  ^^^^^  Organization.  It  has  been  accurately 
effective  date  of  thU  section  shall,  on  and  While  some  of  these  higher  offices  may  described  as  the  most  hopeful  agency  we 
after  such  effective  date,  be  the  dUtrlct  be  poorly  paid,  there  seems  to  be  no  ex-  jj^ve  for  peace  and  freedom.  But.  at  best. 
Judges  for  the  Northern  District  of  Call-  cuse  for  such  large  percentage  increases  nato  U  but  a  hopeful  beginning.  It  U  far 
fornia.  at  a  time  when  we  are  continuing  to  op-     weaker  than  the  Articles  of  ConfederaUon 

(b)   The  district  Judge  for  the  Southern      ^^^  ^  j^g  j.g^  and  are  cutting  taxes      which  were  found  to  be  totally  Inadequate 
DUtrlct  of  California,  residing  In  the  North-  .     -  borrowed  funds.     It  Is  also  doubt-      ^  the  18th  century.  ,       .». 

em  Division  thereof  and  holding  office  on  ?„wwrr  therris  any  dearth  of  appU-  "  »  system  was  found  too  flimsy  for  the 
the   day   before   the   effective   date   of   thU      ful  that  '^^^.^^^  %"f  °^""  ^^^  horse-and-buggy  days,  can  we  safely  settle 

section  shall  on  and  after  such  effective  cants  for  high  office  m  any  branch  or  j^^  ^^^  ^^.^j  j^jj^g  gu^gy  joj  ti,g  rocket  age? 
date  be  the  district  Judge  for  the  Eastern  Government.  To  the  contiary,  tne  size  NATO  U  an  alliance  and  nothing  more.  As 
District  of  California  whose  official  station  of  certain  salaries  proposed  might  tend  such,  it  carries  in  it  the  same  seeds  for  self- 
shall  be  Fresno.  The  two  dUtrlct  Judges  ^q  make  the  primary  objective  of  some  destruction  typical  of  all  alliances.  In  hU 
for  the  Southem  DUtrlct  of  Callfomla  hold-  offlceseekers  a  monetary  one.  Appar-  farewell  address.  George  Washington  warned, 
ing  office  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  . .        .,        ^^j.    ^^    poverty    is    to    be      In  a  much-mUrepresented  passage,  against 

of  thU  section  and  whose  official  sUtlon  U         .^Jl 'j^  ^   most  fiercely  for  those    above      the  frailties  of  all  alliances.     He  said: 
San  Diego  shall,  on  and  after  such  effective      f^^^^^°  ™rfLi  "To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of  your 

date  be  the  district  Judges  for  the  Southern      the  »JO,UUU  levei.  ^^        ^^^^  ^  government  for  the  whole  U  IndU- 

DUtrlct  of  California,  as  established  by  sub-  The  Member  from  NeorasKa  ijjot.cajh-      pgnsable.     No  alliances,  however  strict,  be- 

sectlon  (d)  of  the  first  section  of  thU  Act.  nxnghamI,  has  offered  an  amendment  t^ggn  the  parts  can  be  an  adequate  substl- 
AU  other  dUtrlct  judges  for  the  South-  ^hjch  would  correct  some  of  the  serious  tute.  They  must  inevitably  experience  the 
ern  DUtrlct  of  California  holding  office  on  Qbjectlons  I  have  made  to  the  bill  by  infractions  and  interruptions  which  aU  al- 
the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  thU  sec-  -*__iklnff  the  legislative  salary  provision,  liances  In  all  times  have  experienced.  Sen- 
tlon  shall,  on  and  after  such  effective  date.  ^"^"^  .  .„Dnort  of  the  gentieman's  slble  of  thU  momentous  truth,  you  have  Im- 
be  the  dUtrlct  Judges  for  the  Central  DU-      I     Join    in    suppon    01    me    bcuwc  proved  upon  your  first  essay  by  the  adoption 

trlct  of  Callfomla.  amendment.  qj  ^  constitution  of  government  better  cal- 

8»c    3.  The    President   shall   appoint,   by  Another   point,  not  xmcoimecteo  Wlin     culated  than  your  former  for  an  intimate 

and   With   the   advice   and    consent  of    the      the  amendment    and  the  issues  I  have     union  and  for  the  efficacious  management  of 
Senate,    two   additional   dUtrlct   Judges   for      discussed,  is  the  willingness  or  refusal  of     your  common  concerns." 
the  Northern  DUtrlct  of  California,  and  two      ^^^  Members  of  this  House  to  stand  for         in  short,  Washington  said  that  an  alliance 
additional  dUtrlct   Judges  for   the   Central      ^  rollcall  vote  on  this  measure.    The  fall-      cannot  be  an  adequate  substitute  for  a  gov- 
DUtrlct  of  Callfomla.  „-e    ^  have  such   a  recorded    vote   will     ernment.     In  words  so  clear  they  cannot  be 

S«:.   4.  Not   less    than   one    Judge   of    the      ^^^    to  ^^^e^  j^  ^j        ^     mUunderstood.  he  «*1<»  "^^t/l""^^^"' „^^^ 

one  J"<»»e  i^^^,^*^"^  '*''^<'*  '**"  ^"^  "^     Congress  as  an  Institution,  a  confidence        without  exception,  alliances  have  faUed  to 
'^^^^iT  T^r^r  that  the  table  contained      that  according  to    some    pubUc  opinion     ^^^^^  ^^  test  for  time.    They  are  unworthy 

.   ®";,       ,<,,  S  mff  ?a  nniSd  St^^e  C«le      sampUngs  recenUy,  is  at  an  alltime  low.      of    confidence.      They     are    fundamentally 
in  section  133  of  title  28.  ^^^»^  ^ta^e  Code^     ^mp     ^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^     ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^      ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^ 

S"  ?rie^ofTdJc^al'T^^lc'ts^i.dnu'^      atSdrSready  too  prevalent,  that  pub-      experienced  an  abundance  of  the  'infractions 
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and  intarruptloM"  which  Wanhlngton  ton- 
told.    To  clt«  a  lew: 

SK  recognition  of  Communlit  Chln». 
Brtttsh  sale  oX  buaea  to  Cuba^ 
Canadian  sale  of  wheat  to  Red  Chlna^ 
French  blackball  of  Brltlah  entfy  m  the 

Common  Market. 

U.S.  canceUatlon  of  Skybolt.  ^,.   ,,,   _ 

Teat  ban  treaty  of  Moscow.  eeaenUally   a 

bli^rai    deal    between    United    State,   and 

^"^drawal  of  mlaellee  from  Turkey  and 

^^u's.    inslatence    on    keeping    key*    to    all 
NATO  nuclear  weapons. 

stalemate  over  the  multUateral  naval 
forces  proposed. 

Broa^  US.  tendency  toward  a  detente  with 
Russia,  which  tends  to  weaken  the  thin 
thread  of  alliance. 

our  nuclear  pollclee  "^^^  P^"^"^'^';^ 
in  our  enemies  than  In  our  friends  We  have 
S»ver  been  at  war  with  ^ance  at  .^  thne 
since  this  Republic  wa«  founded.  ^^  y«; 
o^  nuclear  jiollcle.  deny  Pran«.^d  other 
NATO  nations  the  nuclear  weapons  we 
WQow— and  they  know— the  enemy  poaMeeatm 
W^  complain  when  the  British  .ell  buae.  to 
cJSn  SLnunlsts.  but  ««  nothing  ^ong 
m  Sing  wheat  to  Ruasia.  the  heartland  of 
the  communist  movement. 

We  flKht  a  chicken  war  and  now  perbfP" 
a  ^tT^  with  our  friends,  and  hand^^^J 
enemy  super-duper  t>argalns  in  wheat^better 
orlcea  than  we  offer  to  our  friends. 

SlsT^enta-the  inevitable  Infraction* 
an^lSterruptlons  of  which  Washington 
^ke-have  caused  a  steady  deterioration  of 

NATO 

When  we  review  our  weak  foUowthrough 
afS?5.e  Cuban  confronUtlon  ^  w^th^ 
drawal  Of  missiles  from  our  NATO  aiuea 
?¥Skey  and  Italy),  our  shameful  sUenoe 
iv«  Se  murder  of  US.  airmen  over  B«t 
oeAnany-who  can  blame  our  European 
SrS^  fo?  wondering  If.  in  a  -^^owdown^  we 
would  really  use  nuclear  weapons  to  defend 
SShSr«.  Who  can  blame  them  for  •^- 
tng.  m  their  own  way.  to  appease  the  Com- 

"^ifSf  k>ng  ago.  I  heard  one  of  our  top  mlU- 
tary  leaSfrs^bltterly  exclaim  "We  have  a 
minimal  deterrent,  no-wln  policy. 

Present   policies   are   heading   us   to   ulU- 
matelsolatlon   in   which   liberty   will   sure- 
W^r^  from  within.  If  not  from  aggr«- 
'^ve'^to^e.  acro«i  our  borders.  J^^^^^ 
bv   a  sea   of   communism,  we   would   likely 
Swrt^  police-state   methods  at  t^ome  In 
SS^to  mS^^t  the  police  state  menace  abroad. 
Itl  high  time  Amerlca-8   greatest  Inven- 
tion-ie  VedSal  union  system-ls  put  to 
wS?k  a^ew.     Freedom-lovlng  people  of  the 
ZZm  are  needlessly  divided  and  weakened 
m    Selr   queat   of   p«ice.   liberty   fnd  ma- 
terial  orogress^-and  In  their  crucial  effort 
S    mee?1Se    latest   and    moet   ominous    of 
SnSScal  forces.  International  communl^ 
'The    barricades    which    keep    these    free 
peoples  from  unlUng  today  ^formldaWe 
Wt  certainly  no  more  "p  than  tbose  wnicn 
separated  the  original  13  States  In  ^87. 

How  can  It  be  done?     Where  do  we  start, 
and  when?  _^.        _^  „ 

Almost  precisely  26  years  »f^Z^^^'^.: 
1939,  to  be  exact-a  book  called  "^nlon  ^ow 
made  Its  appearance.  W^^ten^  »  ^"^ 
York  Times  correspondent.  Cl*r«n^^  K.^ 
Strelt.  who  had  wltnesaedthe  decay  of^e 
League  of  Nations.  It  proposed  that  the  **? 
^^unlon  system  which  t^"  ••.^•f.  ^ 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  "oj"""^'*? V,ni^ 
Gsed  to  join  them  in  a  new  broader  union 
^  other  peoples  of  simUar  heritage  and 
aspirations. 

Vhe  peoples  to  be  so  united  were  to  be 
those  who  had  demonstrated  a  capacity  for 
self-government  and  a  devoUon  to  individual 
Uberty.    principally    the    British    Common- 


wealth  of   naUons.   France,   the  Low   Coun- 
tries  and  the  Scandinavian  countries 

Had  thU  union  been  created  in  1939.  very 
clearly  the  blood  bath  of  World  War  U  would 
have  been  avoided.  The  conquesU  of  muer 
and  Mussoimi  would  have  ground  to  a  haiv 
The  massive  economic,  military  and  moral 
power  brought  together  In  this  °«w  Federa^ 
Imion  would  have  undoubtedly  ushered  in 
a  century,  perhaps  a  mlllenlum.  of  peace  and 
progress.  Mlcahs  dream  would  have  become 
a  reality,  as  most  of  the  swords  and  spears 
could  safely  have  been  converted  to  plows 
and  pruning  hooks. 

But   the   book   stayed   too  much   on   the 
library  shelf,  and  the  union  was  not  created 
By  many.  It  was  considered  to  be  visionary, 
unrealistic,     one-worldlsh.     and     by     some. 
downright  subversive. 

Times  have  changed.  It  U  now  a  respect- 
able proposal,  given  serious  consideration 
in  many  high  circles.  Serious  thought  along 
this  very  line  Is  now  being  given  by  these 
leading  Republican  contenders  to  the  Presi- 
dency—Rockefeller.  Ooldwater.  and  Nixon. 
The  people  of  the  United  States,  and  their 
leaders  are  graduating  from  the  grammar 
school  level  In  the  politics  of  freedom 

We  have  suffered  through  the  agony  of  a 
second  worldwide  conlUct.  and  many  leaded 
from  It  that  we  cannot  wisely  retreat  into 
a   fortress-America   concept.     We   *«'»   also 
outlived  the  Illusion  that  a  useful  meeting 
place  of  the  nations,  called  the  United  Na- 
tions   can  be  transformed  through  wishful 
thinking     into     a     peacekeeping     freedom- 
advancing  organization.  „»,,^>, 
We   have   also  outlived   the   panic   which 
nrst    accompanied    realization    of    the    awe- 
some destructive  power  of  the  atom     At  nrst. 
many  were  Impelled  to  clamor  for  aiiy  kind 
of  accommodation  with  the  enemy  to  avoid 
a  world  holocaust.    Now.  sober  afterthought 
reminds  one  of  Patrick  Henrys  Question.    Is 
life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet  as  to  be  Pur- 
chased at  the  price  of  chains  and  "lavery? 

Death  by  nuclear  weapons  Is  no  more  nnai 
than  death  by  the  crossbow  Our  defense 
must  conUnue  to  be  the  P^w^^atlon  of 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  no  matter  what  the 
odds  and  hazards.  Abraham  Uncoln  s  defi- 
nition of  defense  Is  Just  as  useful  Just  as 
searching  and  Just  as  appropriate  today  as 
a  centvuT  ago.  He  said.  "Our  defense  U  the 
preservation  of  that  spirit  which  P'^J^^' 
erty  as  the  heritage  of  all  men.  In  all  lands 
everywhere  Destroy  that  spirit  and  you 
have  planted  the  seeds  of  despotism  around 

our  doors."  j  ♦,> 

NATO  m  lU  present  form  U  doomed  to 
failure.  Our  NATO  defense  force  ban^J'/ 
the  tiny  thread  of  naUonal  "Pflle'^cy^ 
unanimity  is  required  before  anything  ^n 
be  done.  In  the  flashing  Instant  of  a  nuclear 
showdown,  unanimity  may  come  too  late  or 
not  at  all.  No  one  can  foretell  the  decision 
of  any  member  of  NATO-not  even  our 
own— until  the  moment  of  crisis  arrives. 

We  must  build  the  house  of  freedom  on 
rock,  the  solid  rock  of  Federal  union  to 
which  Washington  referred.  It  Is  asjimer- 
ican  as  apple  pie.  and  everyday  America 
bespeaks  Its  success. 

iVropose  that  the  President  of  the  United 
Starlss  assemble  a  blue-ribbon  panel  of  citi- 
zens and  invite  the  leaders  of  otherNATO 
nations  to  do  the  same.  Then  let  these  best 
minds  of  the  free  world  sit  down  together. 
Tust  as  our  forefathers  met  In  Philadelphia 
in  1787  Let  them  fashion  and  propose  for 
ratlflcaUon  a  new  standard  to  which  the 
wise  and  honest  can  repair. 

The  U  S.  delegation  most  certainly  should 
include  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  the  organizer 
and  first  commander  of  NATO,  for  8  years 
President  of  the  United  States,  better  re- 
spected throughout  the  entire  world  t^n 
any  other  living  person,  more  knowledgM,ble 
in  the  art  of  free-world  diplomacy.  First 
m  war,  flrst  In  peace,  and  first  In  the  bearts 
of  hU  countrymen  of  the  broad  free-world 


community.  General   Elsenhower  could   be- 
come  the  George  Washington  of  the  aoth 

*^*pi^ps.   as    George   Washington    himself 
wrongly  predicted  of  the  1787  Convention.^ 
plan    proposed    by    this   convention   of    19«4 
would  be  adopted      But  U  there  any  betUr 
hope,    a   more    expectant   course    to   ^^ow? 
Perhaps.  In  the  gloom  and  doom  of  todays 
problems,    we    can    Indeed    match    the    ac- 
complishments   of     the    inventors    of    the 
American   Republic    In    1787.     Ifs   worth    a 
flrst-class    effort    by    first-class    minds,    be- 
cause at  stake   U  a  flrst-class  Ideal:    Free- 
dom. , 
All  that  Is  needed  is  the  applicaUon  of 
the  time- tested  system  of  Federal  union  to 
the  urgent  task  of  uniting  the  world's  free 
nations     What  better  place  than  Independ- 
ence Hall  Itself  in  Philadelphia? 

In  the  words  of  John  Flske.  hUtorlan  of 
the  U.S.  constitutional  period.  "In  some  fu- 
ture still  grander  convention  we  trust  the 
same  thing  will  be  done  between  States  that 
have  been  wholly  sovereign,  whereby  peace 
may  gain  and  violence  be  diminished  over 
other  lands  than  this  which  has  set  the  ex- 
ample." 


FiNDLXT    RIPKISINTS    COUNTIIS    LINCOLN    DiD 

By  remarkable  coincidence,  almost  to  a  day 
25  years  after  the  author  of  "Union  Now" 
first  made  Itt  AUantlc  federation  proposal 
public  In  a  lecture  on  February  9.  1939,  Con- 
gressman PAxn.  FiNDLKT  proposed  In  a  release 
February  11  that  President  Johnson  name  a 
blue-ribbon  panel.  Including  General  Elsen- 
hower, to  work  out  a  plan  to  transform  NATO 
Into  a  Federal  union. 

The  Congressman — who  was  18  when  the 
author,  then  43.  spoke  In  1939— Is  himself 
43  now.  The  author,  after  giving  his  lecture 
at  Swarthmore  College,  did  later  that  night 
a  nationwide  CBS  broadcast  from  Philadel- 
phia. Earlier  that  day  he  had  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Independence  Hall,  where  the 
flrst  Federal  Union  Constitution,  which  went 
Into  operation  175  years  ago  this  March, 
was  drafted  In  1787. 

Congressman  Findlit  was  bom  in  the  re- 
gion where  Lincoln  rose  to  save  this  Union. 
At   40    he    began    representing   In   Congress. 
Sangamon  and  other  Illinois  counties  that 
Unooln    represented    there    when    40.      Mr. 
FiNDLET  was  to  have  lectured  In  the  "Great 
Decisions  Series"  on  February  11.  in  Bloom- 
ington  ( whose  dally  Pantagraph  Is  owned  by 
Adlal  Stevenson).     In  Bloomlngton  the  Re- 
publican Party  In  Illinois  held  Its  first  con- 
vention.   May    29.    1866.      On    that   occasion 
Lincoln    made    the    famous    speech    which 
Hemdon  called  his  greatest.    It  U  known  as 
the  "Lost  Speech"  because  the  stenographic 
reporters   were   so   carried    away    that   they 
forgot  their  work.     (Luckily,  a  young  lawyer. 
H.  C    Whitney,  did  take  notes;  his  version, 
published  40  years  later.  Is  the  only  fairly 
full  rectM^  of  it  known.) 

Congressman  Fikdlxt  at  the  last  minute 
had  to  stay   In  Washington  to  vote  on  the 
civil  rights  bill — too  late  either  to  give  the 
lecture  February  11  or  cancel  the  release,  re- 
ports  of    which   appeared   In   the    press    the 
next  day.    The  lecture  was  deferred  to  March 
9.      In    It    he    first   describes    federalism    as 
"America's  greatest  Invention"  In  much  the 
same  terms  as  In  his  speech  which  we  pub- 
lished  under   that   title   in   December    1962 
(reprint  available).    The  concluding  half  of 
his  Bloomlngton   lecture  Is  presented  here. 

SEPARATION  OP  CHURCH  AND 
STATE  NEVER  MEANT  THE  DI- 
VORCE OP  GOVERNMENT  PROM 
RELIGION 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramir]  may  extend 


his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  Irom 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  insert  in  the  Record  an  address 
by  the  most  Reverend  John  J.  Russell, 
bishop  of  Richmond,  who  addressed  the 
sermon  at  the  Red  Mass  in  Washington. 
D  C  on  January  26.  1964.  at  which  time 
he  made  a  most  significant  contribution 
to  the  discussion  of  church-state  rela- 
tions. „  ,, 

I  commend  this  address  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  for  its  Insight  and 
its  tremendous  value  in  view  of  the  de- 
cisions that  Congress  should  be  making 
in  the  near  future  relating  to  religious 
matters  and.  in  particular,  the  consti- 
tutional amendment,  one  of  which  I  pro- 
posed in  House  Joint  Resolution  697. 
along  with  Congressman  Becker's  House 
Joint  Resolution  693,  subject  to  being 
discharged  by  discharge  petition  No.  3 
relating  to  Bible  reading  and  prayers  in 
schools,  as  well  as  recognition  of  God  in 
our  everyday  lives. 

Bishop  Russell  makes  numerous  valu- 
able comments,  such  as  the  following: 

Thank  God,  o\u-  Constitution  forbids  the 
state  setting  up  or  favoring  any  particular 
form  of  religion.  But  that  separation  of 
church  and  state,  which  we  aU  cherish  In 
our  country,  never  meant  the  divorce  of  gov- 
ernment from  religion  or  the  separation  of 
law  from  morality. 


The  bishop  also  suggests  in  America 
we  do  three  things: 

First.  Consider  the  dangers  which  may 
follow  the  present  tendency  to  follow 
the  more  extreme  implications  of  prin- 
ciples which  separate  law  from  morality. 
Second.  Affirm  the  truth  that  the  laws 
of  men  are  to  be  regarded  as  extensions 
of  the  law  of  God.  designed  to  remind 
men  of  their  subjection  to  God  and  their 
responsibility  to  Him  for  their  actions. 

Third.  Support  our  Government  in  up- 
holding religious  values  since  religion  is 
the  ultimate  and  effective  source  of  all 
moral  convictions. 

These  excerpts,  I  think,  indicate  the 
Importance  and  significance  of  this  ad- 
dress and  I  commend  it  to  the  Members 
of  the  House: 

Sekmon  at  the  Red  Mass,  Washington,  Jan- 
uary 26,  1964,  BY  THE  Most  Reverend  John 
J.  Russell 

There  stands  beside  the  Palace  of  Justice 
m  the  heart  of  old  Paris  a  glowing  gem  of 
medieval  architecture  called  La  Salnte  Cha- 
pelle  It  was  built  In  the  13th  century  by 
Louis  DC.  saint  and  lawmaker,  and  for  many 
years  served  as  the  private  chapel  of  the 
Kings  of  France.  Now  It  is  only  a  national 
monument  used  for  only  one  religious  service, 
the  annual  Red  Mass— the  Mass  of  the  Holy 
Spirit— celebrated  at  the  reopening  of  the 
courts  for  the  benefit  of  Judges  and  lawyers 
that  they  may  exercise  prudence  and  equity 
In  their  official  capacities. 

Following  that  venerable  custom  here 
today  in  this  beautiful  cathedral,  we  gather 
with  distinguished  members  of  the  bench 
and  bar  to  beg  divine  blessing  upon  them 
and  their  labors  in  their  Important  avocation. 
With  that  holy  intent  and  purpose,  it 
seems  fitting  that  on  this  occasion  we  search 
the  Scriptures  for  an  incident  and  an  ex- 
ample which  may  be  enlightening,  encourag- 
ing, and  Inspiring  for  the  members  of  the 


legal  profession,  for  Gtovernment  officials,  and 
for  us  all. 

In  the  10th  chapter  of  his  Holy  Gospel,  St. 
Luke  tells  us  about  a  lawyer— a  lawyer  who 
asked  the  most  important  and  fundamental 
question  that  one  can  ask.  St.  Luke  says: 
"It  happened  once  that  a  lawyer  rose  up; 
Master,  he  said,  what  must  I  do  to  gain 
eternal  life?"  Jesus  asked  him,  "What  Is  It 
that  U  written  in  the  law?  What  U  thy 
reading  of  It?"  And  he  answered,  "Thou 
Shalt  love  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
thy  whole  soul  and  thy  whole  strength  and 
thy  whole  mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self." 

"Thou  hast  answered  right,"  He  told  him; 
"do  this  and  thou  shalt  find  life." 

That  is  the  answer,  the  divine  plan,  pat- 
tern, and  command  for  every  man  who  hoj>e8 
for  eternal  life  and  happiness.  To  cling  with 
all  one's  being  to  God  and  to  all  that  Is  of 
God,  to  love  God  and  neighbor  Is  to  begin 
to  enjoy  heaven  here  below  and  conse- 
quentiy  to  make  It  certain  hereafter.  He  who 
has  charity  is  Just,  and  he  who  Is  Just  will 
be  saved. 

That  law.  delivered  to  Moses  and  confirmed 
by  Christ,  must  be  observed  by  every  man 
who  hopes  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  the 
Eternal  Judge. 

It  Is  the  same  law  for  every  man,  but  In 
each  Individual  case  It  Is  largely  conditioned 
by  the  duties  of  one's  state  in  life. 

The  duties  involved  and  Inherent,  spe- 
cifically in  the  legal  profession,  have  been 
described  and  summed  up  by  a  member  of 
the  profession.  Vice  Dean  Theodore  Husted, 
Jr.,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Law  School,  in  these 
words:  "Members  of  our  profession  are 
largely  responsible  for  our  political  and  con- 
stitutional heritage  based  upon  the  exUt- 
ence  of  a  rational  order  of  truth  and  Justice 
which  man  did  not  create  but  which  he 
could  discover.  Prom  this  tradition,  the 
Founding  Fathers  drew  the  concepts  of  free- 
dom under  law,  of  Justice,  of  human  equal- 
ity, of  representation  and  of  consent." 

The  legal  profession  can  be  Justly  proud 
of  this  contribution,  but  pride  In  this  genesis 
does  not  excuse  us  from  the  obligation  of 
stewardship.  If  our  profession  sired  our 
constitutional  system,  we  have  all  the  more 
obligation  to  see  to  It  that  It  works— that 
our  Nation  does  not  lose  sight  of  those  self- 
evident  principles  upon  which  it  was 
founded.  In  canying  out  our  obligations 
of  client  loyalty,  we  must  not  Ignore  the 
fact  that  there  Is  a  law  beyond  the  letter  of 
a  statute,  beyond  the  doct-lne  of  stare  de- 
cisis, to  which  we  and  they  are  subject.  If 
our  loyalty  to  our  clients  and  our  pride  in 
our  technical  skills  causes  us  to  lose  sight  of 
justice,  of  social  responsibility,  we  breed  con- 
tempt for  law.  We  ask  the  public  to  show 
respect  for  law  and  lawyers  while  we  de- 
preciate our  c\irrency  and  peddle  a  shoddy 
merchandise  under  the  label  of  law. 

According  to  Dr.  John  Wu,  distinguished 
professor  of  law  at  Seton  Hall  University, 
"It  U  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Anglo- 
American  Jurisprudence — the  common  law 
of  England  before  the  19th  century  and  the 
common  law  of  America  since  the  18th  cen- 
tury—Is permeated  with  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other 
system  of  law  except  canon  law.  You  will 
find  dark  spots  here  and  there,  but  when 
the  common  law  is  at  Its  best,  you  feel  that 
Christ  Himself  would  have  smiled  upon  Its 
Judgments." 

Today  we  might  ask  in  all  humility  and 
sincerity,  would  Christ  today  smile  upon  all 
the  Judgments  of  our  courts  and  give  His 
blessing  to  the  Innumerable  statutes  on  the 
lawbooks?  Do  they  delineate  and  under- 
score the  relationship  of  o\ir  inherited  legal 
principles  and  the  Christian  precepts  of  Jus- 
tice and  human  worth?  And  what  is  more, 
can  we  believe  that  Christ  smiles  upon  the 
moral  standards  which  determine  the  con- 
duct of  many  of  otir  citizens? 


Traditionally  the  legal  profession  by  main- 
taining high  standards  of  personal  Integrity 
and  Christian  morality  has  generally  been  a 
shining  example  to  our  citizenry.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  our  Republic,  the  history 
of  Jurisprudence  in  our  country  reflects  the 
influence  of  religious  principles.  Those  who 
framed  our  laws  acknowledged  the  existence 
of  a  moral  law  and  that  the  morality  of  our 
people  derives  from  their  religious  belief. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  wrote:  "Can  the 
liberties  of  a  nation  be  thought  secure  when 
we  have  removed  their  only  firm  basis,  a 
conviction  In  the  minds  of  the  people  that 
their  liberties  are  the  gift  of  God?" 

And  our  flrst  President  said  in  his  famous 
inaugural  address:  'Of  all  the  dlspxjsltlons 
and  habits  which  lead  to  political  pros- 
perity, religion  and  morality  are  indispen- 
sable supports.  Reason  and  experience  both 
forbid  us  to  expect  that  national  morality 
can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious  princi- 
ple. It  is  substantially  true  that  virtue  or 
morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular 
government.  The  role  Indeed  extends  with 
more  or  less  force  to  every  species  of  free 
government.  Who  that  Is  a  sincere  friend 
to  It.  can  look  with  indifference  upon  at- 
tempts to  shake  the  foundation  of  the 
fabric?" 

From  the  days  of  our  Founding  Fathers 
in  all  our  legal  institutions  our  law  has  been 
committed  to  fostering  religion  as  the  source 
and  fountalnhead  of  public  morality.  In- 
nximerable  preambles  to  constitutions  and 
statutes  state  that  public  morality,  without 
which  the  State  cannot  long  survive,  derives 
and  depends  on  the  religious  faith  of  the 
citizenry. 

There  is  here  no  question  of  union  of 
church  and  state.  Thank  God,  our  consti- 
tution forbids  the  state  setting  up  or  favor- 
ing any  particular  form  of  religion.  But 
that  separation  of  church  and  state,  which 
we  all  cherish  in  our  country,  never  meant 
the  divorce  of  government  from  religion  or 
the  separation  of  'aw  from  morality. 

American  civil  law  always  assumed  even 
If  not  explicitly  that  Its  demands  would  be 
compiled  v?ith  not  so  much  because  of 
penalties  and  punishments  as  because  the 
majority  of  the  citizens  have  always  be- 
lieved In  those  divine  moral  precepts  planted 
in  our  hearts  by  the  Eternal  Judge. 

But  now  in  our  day  there  has  emerged 
a  new  philosophy  of  conduct  which  Ignores 
this  tradition  of  fostering  religious  values. 
There  is  today  in  America  a  widespread  be- 
lief at  the  bench  and  the  bar  as  well  as  in 
the  Nation  at  large  that  the  Government 
should  yye  neutral  concerning  religion  or 
nonrellglon— should  be  neutral  and  indif- 
ferent to  the  presence  or  absence  of  faith 
in  the  hearts  of  our  people. 

As  scholars  and  observers  of  the  contem- 
porary scene  have  noted,  our  society  stands 
today  in  confrontation  with  a  fragmenta- 
tion, an  erosion  or  even  a  denial  of  those 
flrmly  held  moral  principles  derived  from  re- 
ligious faith,  conflrmed  by  the  light  of  nat- 
ural reason  and  placed  by  our  God-fearing 
forefathers  in  those  imperishable  legal  doc- 
vunents  by  the  light  of  whose  wisdom  we 
have  lived  In  peace  and  prospered. 

It  seems  that  It  has  now  become  a  question 
whether  the  law  should  lead  or  follow  public 
morality— a  question,  too,  whether  the  mo- 
rality of  our  forefathers  even  though  origi- 
nally It  was  made  a  part  of  our  civil  law, 
is  now  outmoded  and  should  be  superseded 
by  some  new  morality  based  on  the  mores  of 
the  people,  or  what  is  worse,  based  on  the 
least  common  denominator  of  those  prin- 
ciples which  can  conveniently  be  insisted 
upon  in  o\ir  society. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  progress  of  this  purely 
pragmatic  and  opportunist  philosophy  will 
be  checked  and  that  there  will  prevail  in 
our  Nation  those  mwal  values  taught  by  all 
religions  as  the  common  duties  of  children 
of  the  same  Eternal  Father. 
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May  we  do  three  tWngs:  (1)  Consider  the 
danger,  which  may  follow  the  preaent  tend- 
ency to  follow  the  more  extreme  ImpUca- 
tlona  of  principles  which  separate  law  from 
morality.  (2)  Affirm  the  truth  that  the  laws 
of  men  are  to  be  regarded  as  extensions  of 
the  law  of  God.  designed  to  remind  men  of 
their  subjection  to  God  and  their  responsi- 
bility to  Him  for  their  acUons.  (3)  Support 
our  Government  In  upholding  religious 
▼alues  since  religion  Is  the  ultimate  and 
effective  source  of  all  moral  convictions. 

As  we  gather  this  morning  before  this 
altar  let  us  be  united  In  prayer  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  may  enlighten  our  minds  and 
warm  the  hearts  of  all  of  us  with  His  wis- 
dom and  His  love  that  we  may  have  the 
grace  to  observe  the  fundamental  Indispen- 
sable precept  of  love  of  God  and  love  of 
neighbor  affirmed  by  the  Son  of  God  to  the 
lawyer  who  asked  what  he  must  do  to  gain 
eternal  life.  ,    . 

We  pray  Thee.  O  God  of  might,  wisdom, 
and  justice,  through  Whom  authority  U 
rightly  administered,  laws  are  enacted  and 
judgment  decreed,  assist  with  Thy  Holy 
Spirit  of  counsel  and  fortitude  those  who 
enact.  Interpret,  and  administer  our  laws 
and  govern  our  Nation  that  they  may  en- 
courage due  r«spect  for  virtue  and  religion 
and  restrain  vice  and  Immorality.  In  Inter- 
preting and  executing  the  dictates  of  Jus- 
tice and  right  reason  may  their  model  be 
the  Divine  Judge  to  Whom  In  the  end  all 
of  us  must  give  an  account. 

This  year  we  commemorate  the  centenary 
of  the  death  of  Roger  Brooke  Taney,  bril- 
liant Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  Is  related  of  him  that  one  Saturday  night, 
he  stood  in  line  in  church  with  other  peni- 
tents waiting  his  turn  to  go  Into  the  con- 
fessional. A  priest  seeing  him  invited  him 
to  move  up  to  the  door  of  the  confessional, 
saying:  "Mr.  Chief  Jvistlce.  It  U  not  right 
that  a  man  as  busy  as  you  are,  should  lose 
time  here."  And  the  great  man  replied: 
"Not  Chief  Justice  here,  but  a  penitent  be- 
fore the  Judgment  seat  of  God." 

My  dear  friends.  If  the  lawyer,  the  law- 
maker, the  Judge,  the  Juror,  those  who  guard 
our  political  welfare,  and  all  of  us  will  be 
guided  by  this  humble  reflection  of  Judge 
Taney,  our  laws  and  their  administration 
will  be  Just  and  equitable  and  will  be  ob- 
served by  our  citizens  as  reflecting  the  will 
of  God  and  His  JusUce. 

Then  each  Jurist,  government  official, 
legislator,  and  citizen  can  hope  for  final 
acquittal,  approval  and  the  reward  of  eternal 
life  at  the  Judgment  seat  of  God. 
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JOHN  BIRCH  SOCIETY 


Mr.  HARDINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HARDINO.     Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  top  topics  of  conversation  today  in 
Idaho  is  the  Jc^n  Birch  Society.    I  have 
opposed  it  on  the  basis  of  the  informa- 
tion that  I  have  gained   from  reading 
"The  Politician."  the  "Blue  Book."  and 
articles      from      the      Birch      Society's 
monthly  publication.  American  Opinion. 
However,  supporters  of  the  society  In 
Idaho  have  tended   to   state  that   my 
opposition    to    the   society    is   political. 
After  all,  I  am  a  Democrat  after  the 
philosophy    of    Franklin    D.    Roosevelt. 
Harry  S.  Truman,  John  P.  Kennedy,  and 
Lsmdon  B.  Johnson.    It  is  we  who  are 
the  targets  of  the  society  and  so  my  op- 
position is  of  a  defensive  nature. 


Mr  Speaker,  this  simply  is  not  so. 
The  John  Birch  Society,  in  spite  of  its 
lofty  published  goals  of  opposing  com- 
munism, fighting  socialism,  and  reducing 
governmental  activities  has  also  engaged 
in  charging  those  with  whom  they  dis- 
agree of  being  Communists.  Communist 
dupes,  or  pinkos. 

These  charges  are  not  reserved  for 
Democrats.  President  Dwight  D.  El- 
senhower, Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Earl  Warren  are  among  the  more 
prominent  Republicans  who  have  also 
been  accused  of  being  Communists  by 
the  John  Birch  Society. 

Therefore,  Oene  Shumate,  the  out- 
spoken radio  executive  of  radio  station 
KRXK  in  Rexburg,  Idaho,  devoted  a  por- 
tion of  his  March  1  radio  editorial  to  the 
John  Birch  Society.  In  order  that  in- 
terested people  who  want  to  know  more 
about  the  society  can  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  study  that  Mr.  Shumate  has  made, 
I  Include  this  portion  of  the  KRXK  edi- 
torial of  March  1  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Ordinarily,  the  subject  of  a  KRXK  edi- 
torial is  based  on  what  I  think  Is  the  most 
important  development  of  the  week.  But 
this  week  the  subject  has  been  suggested  for 
me  The  station  has  had  several  calls  the 
past  few  days  asking  the  editorial  to  explain 
some  more  about  the  John  Birch  Society^ 
We  try  to  be  sensitive  to  public  needs  and 
tastes  and  so  will  do  as  suggested  today. 

The  calls  were  not  crlUcal,  Incidentally. 
They  did  not  have  political  overtones:  that 
is  wanting  me  to  take  a  strong  stand  for  or 
against  the  society  because  It  has  become 
involved  in  the  Harding  versus  Benson  un- 
pleasantness These  people  honestly  are 
confused.  They  want  to  know  why  the  John 
Birch  Society  Is  good  or  why  It  Is  bad^ 
Mostly  they  want  to  know  how  It  can  be 
bad  since  It  Is  for  Individual  rights  and 
against  communism. 

The  appearance  of  Reed  Benson  in  Idaho 
Palls    Wednesday,   has  caused  much   of  the 
confusion      Mr    Benson    is   the   coordinator 
for  Utah  and  southern  Idaho  for  the  John 
Birch  Society  and  he  made  two  speeches  In 
Idaho   Falls,    both   well   attended   and    both 
well  received      He  Is  a  persuasive  speaker,  I 
am  told.     And  In  eastern  Idaho  he  has  an- 
other plus  going  for  him.     Eastern  Idaho  Is 
predominantly  Latter-Day  Saints  In  religious 
persuasion.     Reed  Benson  becomes  an  Image 
of  his  father.  Ezra  Taft  Benson.     And  E»a 
Taft  Benson,   an   apostle  of  the  Latter-Day 
Saints  Church.  Is  an  Image  of  church  author- 
ity    an    authority    most    Latter-Day    Saints 
people  accept  as  scrlpturally  ordained.     To 
try  to  set  some  of  the  confusion  to  rights, 
let  me  point  out  right  now  that  the  John 
Birch   Society   has  nothing   to  do  with   the 
Latter-Day  Saints  Church,  or   any  church. 
So  you  can  dispel  that  Image  immediately 
The  John  Birch  Society  Is  a  political  or- 
ganization     It  was  created  In    1958  In  In- 
dianapolis   at     an    organizational     meeting 
which  consisted  of  12  people:  the  leader  Rob- 
ert Welch  and  11  other  men  who  were  not 
Identified  In  the  literature  I  have  read    That 
literature.    Incidentally.    Is    primarily    "The 
Blue  Book."     "The  Blue  Book"  Is  a  complla- 
tlon  of  lectures  that  Welch  has  made.       It 
ouUlnes  the  purposes  and  means  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

I  have  read  In  other  places  that  dues  are 
•35  00  a  year  and  the  present  membership 
goal  Is  1  million  members.  The  goal  has  not 
been  reached  If  the  purpose  of  a  political 
organization  Is  to  elect  politicians,  the  John 
Birch  Society  has  done  very  poorly.  In 
almost  every  case  where  a  candidate  has 
openly   alined  himself  with   the  society  he 


has  lost  his  election.    That  U  true  of  State  as 
well  as  National  elections. 

The  John  Birch  Society  U  a  far  right 
political  organlzaUon.  We  tend  to  toss 
phrases  around  In  our  ooclety  so  that  we  end 
up  with  labels  and  no  definitions.  Far  left 
and  far  right  are  examples.  To  me,  the 
far  left  is  the  socialistic  philosophy  that  so- 
ciety Is  not  capable  of  governing  Itself; 
therefore.  It  Is  necessary  for  the  few  en- 
lightened to  govern  for  them  and  take  care 
of  them,  almost  the  communistic  plaUtude 
of  "from  each  according  to  his  ability,  to 
each  according  to  hU  need."  The  far  right  is 
the  law  of  the  Jungle  philosophy,  survival 
of  the  fittest,  to  each  his  own.  I  am  not  my 
brother's  keeper. 

The  average  Democrat  and  the  average 
Republican  Is  somewhere  In  the  middle  of 
those  two  philosophies  of  the  far  left  and  far 

To  best   understand   the  John   Birch   So- 
ciety   you  should  read  "The  Blue  Book."     I 
think   It  covers  the  entire  philosophy  well. 
But  I  would  suggest,  too.  that  you  read  all 
of  It.  and  not  Just  part  of  It.    For  Instance. 
If  you  were  to  read  what  Mr.  Welch  has  to 
say  about  the  dangers  of  conununlsm,  the 
dangers    of    total    statlsm    In    thU   country, 
the  danger  of  big  government,  and  so  forth, 
most  of  you  would  agree  right  down  to  the 
ground,  and  would  start  looking  for  a  place 
to  Join  and  pay  your  •25.    I  agree  with  much 
of  what  he  says.     But  I  did  not  look  for  a 
place  to  Join,  because  I  read  all  the  book, 
and  when  I  got  to  the  "meat"  of  the  thing 
and  discovered  how  Robert  Welch  plans  to 
overcome     today's     Ills    of     government,     I 
reached  for  a  pencil  to  make  notes  on  how 
to  warn  people  I  know  against  this  insidious 
thing. 

In  "The  Blue  Book."  Mr.  Welch  designates 
himself   as   the  savior   of   the   country.     He 
eald    "I  know  In  my  own  mind,  beyond  all 
doubt  or  question,  that  without  dynamic  per- 
sonal leadership  around  which  the  split  and 
frustrated  and  confused  forces  on  our  side 
can  be  rallied,  rapidly  and  firmly,  we  do  not 
have  a  chance  of  stopping  the  CommunlsU 
before   they   have  taken   over   our  country. 
It  Is  not  that  you  would  choose  me,  or  that 
I  would  even  choose  me.  against  other  pos- 
sibilities.   It  is  simply  that  under  the  pres- 
sure of  time  and  the  exigencies  of  o\ir  ne«d 
you  have  no  other  choice,  and  neither  do  I." 
What   does  Robert  Welch   propose,  then? 
That  he  becomes  a  political  candidate?    That 
he  preach  hU  views  from  the  political  stump? 
That  he  campaign  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States?     That  after  educating  voters 
In  his  philosophy  and  capabilities,  he  would 
stand  or  fall  by  the  wlU  of  the  voters  of  a 
free  community? 

You  be  the  Judge  In  "The  Blue  Book"  he 
says,  "As  you  look  more  and  more  carefully 
Into  the  hopes  that  have  been  bred,  and  the 
disappointments  that  have  foUowed. 
throughout  the  political  performances  of 
these  20  years,  you  come  Increasingly  to  real- 
ize the  wisdom  of  the  adage,  "Put  not  your 
faith  in  politicians.'  We  shall  have  to  use 
politicians,  support  politicians,  create  politi- 
cians, and  help  the  best  ones  we  can  find 
to  get  elected.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced, 
however,  that  we  cannot  count  on  politi- 
cians. poUUcal  leadership,  or  even  political 
action  except  as  a  part  of  something  much 
deeper  and  broader,  to  save  us." 

These  are  the  words  of  a  potential  ^er- 
ican  dictator.  That's  why  the  John  Birch 
Society  worries  me. 

I  am  going  to  quote  some  more  from 
welch,  the  authority  of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety. LUten  carefully  H*  »!>«*•"  °' ^^*?*^: 
ciety  as  a  monolithic  body.  Monolithic 
mean,  "one  stone"  that  supports  all  else^ 
Welch,  obviously.  IB  the  stone.    In    The  Blue 

Book"  he  says: 

•The  John  Birch  Society  is  to  be  a  mono- 
lithic body.  A  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment or  of  organization  has  many  attrac- 


tions and  advantages,  under  certain  favor- 
able conditions.  But  under  less  happy  cir- 
cumsUnccs  It  lends  ItseU  too  readily  to  in- 
filtration, distortion,  and  disruption.  And 
democracy,  of  course,  in  government  or  orga- 
nization, as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  both 
found  out,  and  as  I  believe  every  man  In 
this  room  clearly  recognizes  •  •  •  democ- 
racy Is  merely  a  deceptive  phrase,  a  weapon 
of  demagoguery,  and  a  perennial  fraud.  For 
withstanding  the  stresses  and  strains  of  In- 
ternal differences  and  external  animosities, 
throughout  changing  political  climates  over 
long  periods  of  time;  for  the  building  of 
morale  and  loyalty  and  a  feeling  of  unified 
purpose  and  closely  knit  strength;  for  effec- 
tive functioning  In  periods  of  crisis  and  a 
permanence  of  high  dedication  throughout 
more  peaceful  decades;  for  these  and  many 
other  reasons,  the  John  Birch  Society  will 
operate  xmder  completely  authoritative  con- 
trol at  all  levels. 

"The  fear  of  tyrannical  oppression  of  Indi- 
viduals, and  other  arguments  against  the 
authoritarian  structure  In  the  form  of  gov- 
ernments, have  little  bearing  on  the  case  of 
a  voluntary  association,  where  the  author- 
itative power  can  be  exercised  and  enforced 
only  by  persuasion.  And  what  little  validity 
they  do  have  is  outweighed  by  the  advan- 
tages of  firm  and  positive  direction  of  the 
society's  energies.  Especially  for  the  near 
future,  and  for  the  fight  against  commu- 
nism, which  Is  the  first  great  task  of  the 
society.  It  Is  Imperative  that  all  the 
strength  we  can  muster  be  subject  to 
smoothly    functioning    direction    from    the 

top." 

Did  you  listen?  The  last  line  I  quoted 
from  Robert  Welch  was.  "Especially  for  the 
near  future,  and  for  the  fight  against  com- 
munism, which  Is  the  first  great  task  of  the 
society.    It    is   imperative  •   •  •"    et   cetera, 

et  cetera.  ^     ^   ^   ^ 

When  I  first  read  that,  there  flashed  to 
my  mind  the  slogan  of  the  arrogant  Nazis 
of  Hitler  In  the  thirties,  "Today  Germany. 
Tomorrow  the  world." 

I  have  tried  to  be  factual  and  unemotional 
about  this  subject.  I  can  vouch  for  my 
facta.  I  can't  vouch  for  my  emotions.  I 
can't  remain  unemotional  In  the  face  of  a 
threat  to  Individual  Uberty,  whether  it  come 
from  the  far  left  or  the  far  right. 

The  word  "militant"  is  not  misiised  in 
speaking  of  "militant  far  left"  and  "mUltant 
far  right."  It  has  Its  base  In  the  LaUn 
word  "miles"  which  means  soldier."  Its 
connotation  is  "force"  in  direct  contrast  to 

"reason." 
Good-afternoon,     everyone.     Thanks     lor 

listening. 

CONGRESSIONAL  SALARY  BILL 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr,  Speaker,  there 
have  been  many  opinions  expressed  dur- 
ing the  past  2  days  on  this  legislation. 
There  have  been  many  difficult  decisions 
made  by  those  supporting  and  opposing 
the  bill.  As  with  so  may  bills  which 
confront  us,  the  issues  were  not  black 
and  white.  I  am  sure  that  all  Members 
examined  this  legislation  carefully  and 
for  varying  reasons  cast  their  vote  in 
support  of  or  in  opposition  to  the  legis- 
lation. 

Ehiring  the  debate,  there  were  many 
flashes  of  brilliance.  Although  I  voted 
against  final  passage  of  the  bill,  to  me 
one  of  the  greatest  stars  of  this  debate 


was  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Udall.]  He  exhibited  great  qualities 
of  courage,  leadership,  oratory,  and  par- 
liamentary skill.  Few  Members  of  this 
body  have  come  so  far  in  so  short  a  time. 
This  debate  marks  him  as  one  of  the 
tr\ily  great  Members  of  the  House. 

I  voted  against  this  bill  because  of  an 
honest    conviction    that    the    proposed 
raises    in    congressional    salaries    were 
poorly  timed.    Coming  on  the  heels  of  a 
tajc  cut  and  at  a  time  when  we  are  try- 
ing to  reduce  Federal  expenditures  the 
congressional  salary  raise  did  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  appropriate.    It  is  patently 
true,  however,  that  early  action  should 
be  taken  to  provide  a  more  realistic  sys- 
tem of  expense   allowances  for  Mem- 
bers of   Congress.    In  particular,  with 
most    Members    making    many    official 
business  trips  to  their  districts,  the  trav- 
el allowance  should  more  nearly  equal 
the  actual  official  expenditures.    If  the 
travel    and    other    expense    allowances 
were  computed  on  a  more  realistic  basis, 
the  pressure  for  a  salary  increase  would 
lessen.    I  believe  it  is  high  time  that 
Members  of  Congress  be  placed  on  the 
same  relative  basis  for  charging  their 
expenses  as  are  representatives  of  any 
business  firm.    Although  I  respect  the 
motives  of  every  one  of  my  colleagues, 
I  personally  do  not  believe  that  a  salary 
raise  can  be  justified  to  counterbalance 
the  skimpy  travel  allowance  and  other 
expense  allowances. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  OR  CIVIL  WRONGS? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiarxa  I  Mr.  Waggonner]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  wsis  no  objection. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  see  that  one  of  the  largest 
newspapers  in  the  United  States,  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  has  joined  the  chorus 
of  northern  newspapers  who  are  now  ac- 
tively opposing  the  infamous  civil  rights 
bUl. 

I  will  not  chastise  them  for  not  hav- 
ing made  known  the  truth  about  this 
bill  a  year  or  more  ago  when  the  true 
content  of  this  bill  began  to  take  shape. 
If  they  had  publicized  the  fact  that  this 
measure  is  90  percent  devoted  to  a  mas- 
sive grab  for  Federal  power  and  domina- 
tion over  all  Americans  and  10  percent 
concerned  with  vaguely  defined  rights 
of  a  minority,  then  we  might  have  had 
a  few  more  votes  in  opposition  to  the  bill 
when  it  was  considered  here  in  the  House 
recently. 

I  hope  that  what  they  have  to  say  is 
not  too  late  to  impress  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body. 

I  would  like  to  insert  here  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  Chicago  Tribune's  editorial  titled 
"Civil  Rights  or  Civil  Wrongs,"  and  the 
article  by  Prof.  Robert  Bork.  of  Yale 
University,  to  which  reference  is  made: 


I  Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune] 
Civn.  Rights  or  Civil  Wrongs? 
Changing    times?     What   do    you    mean? 
The  only  thing  that  has  changed  has  been 


the  method  man  has  used  to  destroy  what  he 
has  built  up.    To  destroy  It  under  the  mysti- 
cal Pled  Piper  Illusion  c€  civil  rights  Is  mere- 
ly finding  a  new  way  of  accomplishing  what 
man  has  been  doing  slnoe  history  first  re- 
corded  his   yearning   to   be   free.     We   have 
stood  as  an  exception  to  the  txend,  in  my 
Judgment,  for  one  basic  reason:   "Hie  wise 
constitutional  limitations  on  actions  of  gov- 
ernment.   Now  I  am  not  so  sure — Representa- 
tive John  M.  Ashbrook,  Republican,  of  Ohio. 
The  Tribune  has  given  extended  attention 
In  Its  news  columns  set  on  Its  editorial  page 
to  the  11  tlUes  of  the  civil  rlgl.ts  bill  which 
is  now  before  the  Senate  after  approval  by 
the  House.     We  did  so  In  the  belief   that 
there  was  not  one  person  out  ot  10,000  who  . 
had  more  than  the  faintest  conception  of  the 
contents  of  the  bill  or  the  sweeping   ImpU- 
cations  and  probable  effects  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  factual  presenta- 
tion and  parallel  editorial  comment,  we 
opened  our  pages  Sunday  to  two  professwu 
of  law,  one  from  the  University  of  Chlcfigo, 
one  from  the  Yale  law  faculty,  presenting 
opixjslng  opinions  on  the  merits  and  con- 
stitutionality of  the  bin. 

Prof  Philip  B.  Kurrland  spoke  for  the 
legislation.  Prof.  Robert  Bork  spoke  against 
It.  As  the  legal  battle  of  the  century,  this 
turned  out  to  be  something  less  than  the 
Clay-Llston  brawl.  It  was  as  if  both  gladi- 
ators developed  sore  arms  and  failed  to  re- 
spond to  the  bell  for  the  seventh  round. 
We  shall  not,  however,  hold  up  their  pvirses 
on  that  account. 

Mr.  Bork  proved  a  cautious  constitution- 
alist. Mr.  Kurland  was  the  Clay  of  the  en- 
gagement, shouting,  "I'm  the  greatest,"  and 
to  the  Tribune,  "Eat  your  words."  He  em- 
broidered the  occasions  by  reiterating  him- 
self of  some  curdled  resentments  of  less 
standing  against  this  newspaper.  We  think 
we'll  survive. 

Among  Mr.  Kurland's  other  aspersions  was 
that  the  Tribune,  both  In  Its  news  stories  and 
editorial  comment,  offered  the  argviments 
only  of  antagonists  of  the  bill.  Should  he 
chance  to  read  the  debate  in  the  House,  to- 
gether with  the  majority  and  minority  re- 
ports of  the  Judiciary  Conunlttee,  he  will 
discover  that  the  majority  coalition  offered 
almost  no  argxmients  in  support  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  various  provisions. 

It  had  the  votes  and  chose  to  avoid  con- 
stitutional Justification,  perhaps  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  bill  was  unloaded  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  at  the  last  minute  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  committee  debate 
was  limited  to  1  minute  for  both  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  and  the  Republican  minority, 
the  leaders  of  which  were  both  committed  to 
the  bin,  sight  unseen. 

The  constitutional  arguments  were  thus 
confined  to  opponents  of  the  bill  when  de- 
bate began.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  two 
most  effective  speeches  against  the  bill  were 
made  by  northern  Republicans — Representa- 
tive Ashbrook,  of  Ohio,  and  Representative 
Wtman,  of  New  Hampshire.  The  benighted 
southerners  who  opposed  the  bill  signified 
that  they  at  least  knew  the  Constitution  and 
the  law.  They  argued  Intenigently,  If  un- 
avalllngly,  and  were  gifted  with  a  humor 
conspicuously  absent  from  the  ranks  of 
righteousness. 

If  we  chose,  we  could  throw  a  little  consti- 
tutional law  back  at  Mr.  Kurland.  He  Ig- 
nores the  fact  that  an  unreversed  Supreme 
Court  decision  In  1883  held  \mconstltutlonal 
a  public  eujcommodatlons  act  strikingly  sim- 
ilar to  that  in  the  present  bill,  except  that 
It  was  based  solely  on  the  14th  amendment 
and  did  not  also  appeal  to  the  commerce 
clause.  This  Is  the  only  section  of  the  1964 
bill  which  Mr.  K\irland  argued  at  length. 

Mr.  Kurland  cites  law  to  his  purpose.  We 
could  cite  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  the 
other  Bide,  such  as  the  Wilmington  Parking 
Authority  case  of  1961,  the  Green viUe  case  of 
1963.  the  Howard  Johnson  case  of  1969,  and 
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the  "broken  package  doctrine."  But  the  ef- 
fort IB  hardly  rewarding.  We  will  concede 
Mr  Kurland  one  thing;  Any  constltutlona 
question  bearing  the  sacred  tag  of  clvu 
rlghU  •  1»  most  likely  to  find  Chief  JuBtlce 
Warren  and  the  "liberal"  majority  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  facts  and  the  law. 

Aa  we  have  said,  the  clvU  rights  bill  Is  a 
vast  Invasion  and  usurpation  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  rlghU  of 
business.  Individuals,  unions,  homeowners, 
and  everyone  else.  It  has  been  declared  to 
be— we  believe  truthfully— 00  percent  con- 
cerned with  the  extension  of  Federal  power 
and  10  percent  with  any  rights  which  can 
be  so  de«:nbed.  It  Is  a  distortion  of  the 
public  interest,  requiring  that  89.9  percent 
of  the  populaUon  accommodate  itself  to  the 
convenience  of  the  remaining  10.1  percent, 
especially  as  regards  privacy,  association,  and 
choice.  If  these  relinquishments  were  ba»ed 
on  sound  constitutional  command,  they 
might  be  accepted.  If  not  welcomed,  but  we 
do  not  And  It  so. 

The     legislation,    further,    rewards    those 
who     by    promoting    lawbreaklng    and    civil 
clamor  have  occasioned  much  of  the  domes- 
tic vexation  of  the  country      It  U  a  payoff 
to  a  Martin  Luther  King  who  says  that  laws 
not    to    his   satisfaction    are   to    be   broken. 
It  Is  an  appeasement  of  an  Aixam  (Xatton 
Powxix  who  proclaims.  "Weve  got  the  white 
man  on  the  run."  and  advises  Negro  citizens 
to  "think  as  a  bloc,  act  as  a  bloc,  and  vote 
as  a  bloc."    When  Injunctions  of  morality  are 
invoked   such  sentiments  are  not  Irrelevant. 
Moreover   the  provisions  of  thU  blU.  If  they 
become  law.  wUl  not  prove  even  a  halfway 
house.    Demands  will  mount  until  constitu- 
tional restrictions  become  as  a  broken  rub- 
ber band.     In  time,   we  shall  all  be  under 
an    absolutism    that   will    make    the   Orwell 
account   of   1984    look  like  a  nursery  story 
We  predict  that  nonwhltes.  who  were  mak- 
ing steady   progress    through   the  ameliora- 
tion of  once-hardened  attitudes,  are  going  to 
like  the  outcome  as  little  as  whites. 
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AOAiNST  THX  Bnx 

(By  Robert  H.  Bork) 
The  major  Issue  concerning  the  civil  rights 
bill  now  to  be  considered  by  the  Senate  is  not 
whether  private  racial  prejudice  Is  unjust^lt 
is— but  whether  it  Is  either  proper  or  wise 
for  the  Government  to  prohibit  It  by  law 
These  are  two  very  different  questions,  and 
their  difference  raises  basic  questions  about 
the  sort  of  society  we  want  to  live  In. 

Much  of  the  civil  rights  bill  (e.g..  the  sec- 
tions on  voting  rights  and  desegregation  of 
public  education)  is  admirable  But  there 
are  serious  and  substantial  dlfllcultlee  con- 
nected with  the  public  accommodations  and 
employment  provisions.     Such  laws   would: 

1  Adopt  a  principle  of  enforcing  associa- 
tions between  private  Individuals  which 
would.  If  uniformly  applied,  destroy  per- 
sonal freedom  over  broad  areas  of   life. 

2.  Raise  serious  constitutional  problems 
which  would  not  be  removed  even  by  a  Su- 
preme Court  decision  upholding  the  law 

3  Prove  Impossible  to  enforce  effectively. 
and  so  have  deleterious  effects  both  upon  law 
observance  generally  and  prospects  for  peace- 
ful solutions  to  racial  problems  In  particular. 

4  By  recognizing  race  and  religion  as  prop- 
er topics  for  explicit  legislation,  and  political 
struggle,  perhaps  worsen  rather  than  Improve 
the  relationships  of  racial  and  religious 
groups  In  American  society. 

tNorvmuAL  raxxDOM 

Much  of  the  unsatisfactory  situation  of 
Negroes  In  American  society  today  Is  directly 
due  to  discriminatory  laws,  particularly  in 
the  South,  which  have  long  forbidden  or  reg- 
ulated many  associations  of  Negroes  and 
whiles  regardless  of  the  desires  of  the  Indi- 
viduals concerned. 

Such  laws  are.  of  course,  completely  un- 
justifiable.    They  are  and  have  been  under 


steady  attack  In   the  Federal  courts  and  it 

seems  certain  that  all  of  them  will  meet  the 

constitutional  doom  they  deserve^ 

The  proposed  public  accommodations  and 

employment   practices  laws,  however    would 

reverse  this  situation  and  compel  association 

even  where  It  Is  not  desired. 

The    accommodations    law.    for     example, 

would  inform  all  owner*  of  specified  busi- 
nesses tiiat  in  order  to  continue  1°  "^e^ 
estiibllshed  ti-ades  tiiey  must  deal  with  and 
serve  persons  with  whom  they  do  not  wish  to 
associate  It  would,  similarly.  Inform  all 
customers  of  such  businesses  that  they  must 
sacrifice  what  seems  to  some  of  theni  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  their  personal  liberty  in 
orter  to  enjoy  the  services  and  goods  of  any 
such  commercial  establUhment. 

A  VA1.UX  or  HIGH  paioarTT 
The  case  for  freedom,  as  many  proponents 
of  this  bill  are  fond  of  pointing  out  when 
other  issues  are  at  stake.  U  usually  most 
important  precisely  where  It  Is  most  dUBcu^^ 
to  make.  The  tempUtlon  Is  to  despise  the 
freedom  of  those  whose  preferences  we  dls- 

**'Yet'*freedom  U  a  value  of  such  high 
priority  and  may  so  easily  slip  away  that  a 
very  heavy  burden  of  proof  resU  upon  thoee 
who  ask  us  to  sacrifice  It  to  other  ends. 

It  is  not  enough  to  be  assured  that  some 
people  use  their  freedom  badly  and  that 
others  are  thereby  affronted  or  even  made  to 
suffer  The  same  could  be  said  of  many 
other  freedoms  that  we  continue  to  retain. 

Moreover  the  intrusion  upon  freedom  rep- 
resented by  a  public  accommodations  and 
employment  practices  law  would  be  of  an 
extraordinary  nature— for  It  Is  extraordinary 
that  Government  should  regulate  the  as«- 
clations  of  private  persons. 

DANGKaOT7S  P«»CXDBNT 

And  this  law  would  set  a  particularly 
dangerous  precedent  because  of  the  logical 
and  political  Impossibility  of  confining  Its 
principle  of  coercing  private  associations  to 
the  particular  areas  It  covers  If  the  own- 
ers and  patrons  of  the  commercial  establish- 
ments reached  by  this  blU  (roughly:  rertau- 
ranta.  hotels  and  moteU.  gas  stations,  and 
theaters)  are  to  be  denied  freedom  erf  asso- 
ciation in  the  name  of  a  larger  morality  how 
can  that  freedom  be  left  to  any  seller  of 
goods  or  services? 

There  is.  In  fact,  no  namfoo.  to  confine  the 
principle  of  enforced  asKXiation  to  commer- 
cial relatlonahlpe. 

Recent  headlines  make  It  completely  clear 
that  the  demand  for  Government-enforced 
association  does  not  stop  at  the  bo"f^*^ 
of  the  commercial  world  but  U  being  pr««"eO 
aggressively  In  other  areas  of  life.  The  ac- 
commodations and  employment  provisions 
of  the  civil  rlghU  bUl  cannot  be  viewed  in 
Isolation  but  must  be  aaseased  as  only  a 
modest   first   step    In   a   broad   program   of 

coerced  social  change.  

II  therefore,  the  prlnclprfe  oT  enforced 
association  which  underlies  this  bUl  were 
uniformly  applied  (and,  of  course,  if  It  U 
a  good  principle,  it  ought  to  be  uniformly 
applied),  we  would  have  a  greaUy  different 
society  from  the  one  we  now  enjoy  The  new 
one  might  poealbly  be  more  Just  and  moral, 
but  It  would  quite  certainly  be  far  less  free. 
It  seems  a  bad  exchange  We  would  do  bet- 
ter to  continue  to  rely  upon  socUl  change, 
which  is  taking  place,  through  free  and  un- 
coerced evolution. 


CONSTTTDTIOIfAL  P«OBI.«MS 

Many  constitutional  problems  are  raised 
by  the  civil  rights  bill  but  among  the  most 
serious  are  those  raised  by  the  public  ac- 
commodations section.  The  House  bill  rests 
that  section  both  upon  Congress"  constitu- 
tional power  to  regulate  Interstate  com- 
merce and  upon  the  14th  amendment. 

The  law  would  reach  about  as  far  as  possi- 
ble under  the  Interstate  commerce  pomtr^ 
It    proTidea.    for    Instance,    that    no    lunch 


counter  owner  can  dlacriminate  if  a  "sub- 
stantial portion"  of  the  food  he  serves  has 
moved  In  Interstate  commerce. 

The  results  are  plain  for  the  concept  of 
federalism,  the  historic  idea  that  there  are 
important  powers  wholly  '•«f'^«<*„*°,„*f« 
States  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  National 
Government.  ,     _         _, 

If  Congress  can  dictate  the  selection  of 
customers  In  a  remote  Georgia  diner  because 
the  canned  soup  once  crossed  a  State  line, 
federalism— so  far  as  it  limits  national  power 
to  control  behavior  through  purported  eco- 
nomic regulation— U  dead. 

To  be  sure.  It  has  not  shown   much  life 
for  some  time,  but  this  would  be  the  last 
naU  in  the  coffin  lid.     Few  bills  when  con- 
sldered  by  Congress  have  had  as  Uttie  argu- 
able   connection  with  intersUte  commerce. 
No  one  even  seriously  pretends  that  regula- 
tion  of  commerce   Is   the  real  motive  here^ 
Rather,  a   tenuous    past  connection  with 
a  movement  across  a  State  line  Is  made  the 
pretext  by  which  Congress  Imposes  Its  view 
of  individual  morality  within  the  boundaries 
of  a  State.    There  U  Uttie  doubt  the  Supreme 
Court  would   uphold  the  attempt  but  that 
certainly  does  not  mean  that  Congress  Itself 
should  continue  to  use  Its  commerce  power 
to  accomplish  ends  that,  whatever  their  other 
merits,  are  patenUy  not  regulations  of  com- 
merce. _ 

pniTLXXIKG  Q'UXSnONS 

The  attempt  to  rest  the  public  accommo- 
dations law  upon  the  14th  amendment  raises 
very  p»rplexlng  questions.  That  amendment 
has  been  interpreted  to  forbid  racial  dis- 
crimination by  a  State  or  any  political  sub- 
division but  not  by  private  persons.  ThU 
Government-private  dUtinctlon  U  basic. 
Thus  whUe  a  public  school  cannot  choose 
pupils  on  racial,  religious,  or  ethnic  grounds, 
a  private  school  can. 

The  House  bill  attempts  to  cut  into  the 
area  of  private  action  by  reclassifying  aa 
•State  action-  any  discrimination  '•carried 
on  under  color  of  any  custom  or  usage  re- 
quired or  enforced  by  officials  of  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof." 

ThU  seems  to  intend,  at  a  minimum,  that 
the  Constitution  U  violated  if.  in  a  com- 
munity with  a  past  hUtory  of  segregation 
by  law  and  a  present  pattern  of  racial 
separateness  due  to  prevailing  attitudes,  the 
police  enforce  the  refusal  of  a  rocminghouae 
owner  to  take  In  a  Negro. 

Apparentiy  the  parties  would  be  left  to 
break  the  deadlock  by  their  own  devices, 
for  the  police  could  not  remove  the  would- 
be  tenant  but  the  owner  would  not  have 
to  serve  him.  ThU  curious  provision  U  also 
rich  In  ambiguity.  What  regularity  of  be- 
havior U  required  or  would  suffice  to  con- 
stitute a  "custom  or  vuage"?  Whose  "cus- 
tom or  u«ige"  brings  the  State  action 
concept  into  play— that  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, the  police,  roomlnghouse  owners 
generally,  or  thU  particular  owner? 

Greater  difficulties  are  raised  by  the  fact 
that  a  civil  rights  law  could  not  of  Itself 
change  the  meaning  of  State  action  under 
the  14th  amendment  Congress  cannot 
change  the  Constitution  by  statute.  ThU 
part  of  the  law.  therefore,  would  not  be  a 
command  to  the  courts  but  only  an  argu- 
ment addressed   to  their  discretion. 

The  courts  would  be  free  to  ignore  It  and 

It  seems  clear  that  they  should  do  Just  that. 

Should  they  once  decide  that  a  refusal  to 

deal   or    associate   violates   the   Constitution 

when  It  arises  out  of  custom  or  usage  and  U 

protected    by  the  police,   the  courts  would 

either  have  to  let  Congress  decide  what  the 

amendment    means    (thus    permitting   Con- 

irress  to  amend  the  Constitution  by  statute) 

or    they    would    find    themselves    hopelessly 

adrift  ^  .  _  4- ^ 

How.  for  example,  could  courts  m»ke  toe 

exceptions    and    exemptions    that    Congress 

h«  made  in  the  biU?     How  could  a  court 

S"ldTtt»at  toe  conrtltuUonal  prohibition  of 


racial  discrimination  should  not  cover  mo- 
teU  "located  wltoin  a  building  which  con- 
taliu  not  more  than  five  rooms  for  rent  or 
hire  and  which  U  actually  occupied  by  toe 
proprietor  of  such  establishment  as  hU  resi- 
dence"? How  could  a  court  decide  that  toe 
new  constitutional  requirement  applies  to  a 
motion  plctvire  toeater  but  not  to  a  bowling 
alley,  to  a  restaurant  but  not  to  a  private 
club,  to  an  innkeeper  or  gas  station  operator 
but  not  to  an  accountant,  a  lawyer,  at  a 
doctor? 

Coxirts  coxild  do  toese  things  only  by 
taking  on  toe  broadest  legislative  powers  and 
undertaking  political  Judgments  of  the  most 
detailed  and  sensitive  kinds.  They  are  not 
suited  to  toese  tasks  and  it  U  to  be  doubted 
that  we  would  long  endure  toat  form  of 
government  by  Judiciary.  The  upshot  seems 
to  be  that  toe  attempt  to  rest  toe  bill  upon 
the  14to  amendment  U  likely  to  prove  eltoer 
futile  or  calamitous. 

XNTOXCEMCMT    Dif'rUJULTIES 

The  difficulty  of  enfcwcing  toe  public  ac- 
commodations and  fair  employment  sections 
of  the  proposed  law  would  result  frtMn  toree 
factors:  (1)  The  sheer  number  of  establUh- 
ments  covered;  (2)  toe  difficulty  of  Judging 
whetoer  toe  standards  imposed  by  toe  law 
had  been  evaded;  and  (3)  toe  fact  toat  toe 
law  would  run  directly  contrary  to  toe  cus- 
toms and  moral  beliefs  of  a  majority  of  toe 
population  In  a  large  part  of  toe  country. 

There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  commercial 
establishments  covered  by  thU  law  In  the 
South  alone.  If  the  law  U  to  mean  any- 
thing, it  must  be  enforced  not  only  when 
a  Negro  U  turned  away  from  a  lunch  counter 
but  also  when  he  Is  treated  In  a  way  toat 
amounts  to  an  effective  denial  of  service. 

It  must  be  enforced  not  only  when  a  Negro 
Is  refused  employment  but  when  he  U  dU- 
crlmlnated  against  In  more  subWe  ways  on 
the  Job. 

Enforcement  Is  made  even  more  Impossible 
because  the  law  attempts  to  deal  with  dU- 
crlmlnatlons  by  reason  of  religion  and  na- 
tional origin  as  well  as  race  and  color.  The 
fair  employment  section  even  outlaws  dU- 
crimlnation  by  reason  of  sex.  [The  House 
bin  does  avoid  any  appearance  of  stuffy  fair- 
ness for  absolutely  everybody  by  thought- 
fully providing  that  while  you  may  not  re- 
fuse to  hire  a  man  because  of  his  religion, 
you  may  do  so  If  he  Is  an  atheUt.] 

This  attempt  to  enforce  fair  treatment  for 
almost  every  conceivably  disadvantaged 
group  would  completely  overload  the  en- 
forcement machinery. 

COULD     BE     IMPOSSIBLE 

Many  of  the  bill's  most  ardent  supporters 
seem  to  recognize  toat  It  would  be  impossible 
to  enforce  a  bill  that  covers  so  much  without 
a  staggering  effort,  and  apparently  no  one 
suggests  toe  truly  enormous  Increase  In  Fed- 
eral agents,  prosecutors,  and  courts  that 
such  an  effort  would  require.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Robert  F.  Kennedy  himself  warned 
against  the  creation  of  a  national  police 
force  to  enforce  a  civil  rights  law.  Instead, 
title  X  of  the  bill  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  community  relations  service  to 
consUt  of  a  maximum  of  seven  persons. 
Valuable  though  toU  service  might  be  In 
prodding  community  compliance  and  arbi- 
trating situations  which  threaten  violence, 
no  one  can  suppose  that  It  can  even  begin 
the  enormous  task  of  enforcing  thU  law. 

Many  persons  nevertheless  favor  the  law 
as  a  moral  symbol  and  as  a  weapon  for  use 
along  with  other  tactics.  The  difficulty  with 
this  somewhat  sophisticated  viewpoint  U 
toat  most  supporters  as  well  as  opponents  of 
this  legislation  think  they  are  struggling 
over  a  law  that  U  meant  to  be  enforced. 

If  It  U  not.  toe  result  on  both  sides  may 
be  disrespect  for  law  and  loss  of  faith  in 
peaceful  solutions  to  this  problem.  It  could 
be  that  the  most  dangerous  alternative  be- 


fore UB  U  to  enact  a  law  toat  cannot  be 
enforced. 

KTIXCT   OF   THI   LAW 

The  effect  of  public  accommodations  and 
employment  practices  legislation  upon  racial 
and  religious  tensions  may  be  quite  toe  op- 
posite of  what  its  advocates  Intend. 

Not  only  will  toe  law  put  persons  of  differ- 
ent races  and  religions  against  each  other 
in  litigation  (not  a  notably  sootolng  proc- 
ess) .  but  It  will  proclaim  that  law.  and  hence 
politics,  may  properly  be  expllclUy  racial  and 
religious 

Political  struggle  will  increasingly  take 
place  between  groups  bearing  racial  and  reli- 
gious identifications.  Alliances  will  be 
sought  and  enmities  formed  on  such  lines. 

The  process  has  begun  already,  and  Its  im- 
plications for  toe  future  of  our  society  are 
nothing  short  of  appealing.  The  only  hope 
of  avoiding  It  U  to  deny  that  law  may  ever 
properly  confer  rights  or  impose  duties  upon 
private  IndlviduaU  on  toe  ground  toat  they 
are,  or  are  dealing  wito,  whites  or  Negroes, 
Protestants,  Catholics,  or  Jews. 

SOKE    PARTS    XXCXLLKNT 

Those  parts  of  toe  civil  rights  bill  toat 
protect  individuals  against  goverimiental  dis- 
crimination are  excellent  and  should  be 
enacted. 

We  should  hesitate  long,  however,  before 
resorting  to  governmental  coercion  of  pri- 
vate persons  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the  pub- 
lic accommodations  and  fair  employment 
sections  of  the  bill.  The  results  of  such  laws 
may  not  be  at  all  to  our  liking. 

The  process  of  social  evolution  which  U 
vUibly  and  steadily  improving  the  situation 
of  Negroes  in  the  United  States  may  seem 
too  gradual  to  those  who  wUh  to  realize  to- 
morrow toelr  dream  of  a  Just  society. 

Yet  the  cost  of  forced  change  must  always 
be  reckoned. 

In  thU  instance,  toe  cost — in  loss  of  per- 
sonal freedom,  constitutional  dUtortlons, 
dUrespect  for  law.  and  Incretwed  racial  and 
religious  antagonUms — seems  prohibitively 
high.  

NORTHERN   PRAISE   FOR   "NO"   ON 
RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggonner]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  truly  courageous  men  who  did  all 
he  could  to  defeat  the  infamous  civil 
rights  bill  here  in  the  House,  was  my  Re- 
publican friend  from  Wisconsin,  the 
Honorable  William  K.  Van  Pelt. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  see  that  the  mail 
he  has  received  since  voting  against  this 
measure  is  highly  complimentary.  The 
Milwaukee  Journal  carried  a  story  under 
the  headline.  "Van  Pelt  Wins  Praise  for 
'No'  on  Rights  Bill."  in  which  the  re- 
action of  his  constituents  is  told. 

As  more  and  more  people  become 
aware  of  the  contents  of  this  unconsti- 
tutional and  evil  measure,  the  word  is 
being  spread  across  the  country.  The 
number  of  people  who  have  been  brain- 
washed into  thinking  this  bill  was  just  a 
measure  to  insure  someone's  right  to 
vote,  is  steadily  diminishing  as  the  true 
intent  of  the  bill  becomes  known. 

If  the  Members  of  the  Senate  can  de- 
lay a  vote  on  the  bill  long  enough  for  the 


voice  of  the  people  to  be  heard,  it  will 
never  be  psissed. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  a 
portion  of  that  story  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  Representative  Van  Pelt's 
newsletter  which  Is  mentioned  in  the 
article: 

Van  Pklt  Wins  Peaise  roa  "No"  on  Rights 
Bnx 
(By  Lavirence  C.  Eklund) 
Washington,  D.C. — ^The  usually  serene  of- 
fice of  Representative  Van  P«lt,  Republican, 
of  Wisconsin,  has  been  flooded  wito  mail, 
nearly  all  of  it  complimentary,  since  he  cast 
toe  only  vote  in  Wisconsin's  hoxise  delega- 
tion against  the  civil  rights  bill.    In  hU  18 
years  in  Washington  the  Fond   du  Lac  Re- 
publican has  never  been  involved  in  a  con- 
troversy like  the  one  raging  on  clvU  righU. 
Nor  has  one  of  hU  votes  ever  produced  such 
a  volxime  of  mall.     He  has  had  an  unprec- 
edented   demand    for    extra    copies    of    his 
newsletter  explaining  hU  vote. 
coNsnruxNTS  kxact 
A  perusal  of  Van  Pklt's  mail  revealed  al- 
most unanimous  opinion  among  hU  6to  dU- 
trict    constituents — at    least    among    toose 
who  take  toe  trouble  to  write. 

Many  of  toe  138  Republicans  who  joined 
152  Democrats  to  give  House  approval  to  toe 
civil  rights  bUl  on  February  10  have  been 
getting  reaction  from  toelr  constituents. 

The  homes  of  two  Ohio  Republicans  have 
been  picketed  as  a  protest  against  toelr  fa- 
vorable votes. 

The  gUt  of  much  of  the  mall  being  re- 
ceived by  members  of  the  Wisconsin  delega- 
tion U  that  Democratic  Representatives 
RxTTSS,  Zablocki,  Kastenhdie,  and  Johnson 
might  have  been  expected  to  vote  for  civil 
rights. 

But  it  was  a  great  shock,  according  to 
these  correspondents,  when  conservatives 
like  Republicans  BTaNxs,  Laird,  ScHADEBxao, 
and  Thomson  "voted  for  bureaucratic  con- 
trol of  our  country  by  Bobby  Kennedy  and 
hU  marshaU." 

Van  Pelt,  whose  dUtrict  has  only  180 
Negroes,  the  sUth  fewest  of  any  dUUict  in 
the  country,  U  also  hearing  from  persons 
outside  of  hU  dUtrict. 

CALLED  POWZK  CKAB 

A  leading  Milwaukee  industriallBt  In  ex- 
tending his  personal  gratitude  for  Van  Pelt's 
vote  against  the  civil  rights  bill  called  It 
a  power  grab  by  toe  executive  branch  such 
as  we  have  never  seen  before  and  the  civil 
rights  aspect  Is  almost  nonexUtent. 

The  public  relations  director  of  toe  ex- 
ecutive's company  praised  Van  Pelt's  honest 
and  courageous  vote,  adding:  "You  refused 
to  bow  to  toe  mass  h3r8teria  of  toe  unin- 
formed." 

An  Oshkosh  industrialist  wrote  Van  Pelt 
that  he  was  so  right  in  believing  civil  rights 
should  be  handled  by  the  Stotes  and  that 
it  U  toe  lazy  way  out  to  seek  Federal  con- 
trol. A  Rlpon  woman  who  signed  herself  for 
God  and  country  praised  her  Congressman 
for  hU  opposition  to  the  civil  wrongs  bill. 

A  Neenah  woman  expressed  pleasant  sur- 
prise that  WisconBln  had  in  Van  Pelt  a  vote 
for  Individual  freedom  rather  toan  civil 
rights  and  serfdom- 

Repokt  Feom  Washington,  Febeuabt  17,  1064 
Deax  Friends:  The  2d  session  of  toe  88to 
Congress  U  moving  at  a  quicker  pace  under 
toe  arm-twUting  technique  of  President 
Johnson.  In  3  months  he  has  extracted  as 
much  major  legUlation  from  hU  Democrat- 
controlled  Congress  as  his  predecessor  did  In 
3  years.  I  am  not  saying  his  legUlatlve 
achievements  are  in  toe  best  Interests  of  the 
Nation. 

The  civil  rights  bill,  which  under  Johnson 
pressure  passed  toe  House  February  10,  U 
the  most  far-reaching  package  of  dictatorial 
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rule.,  regulation.,  and  ^^X^^'lti^' 
Doeed   m   the   history   of  the  United  s»^». 
iTu  la^opted  by  the  Senate  In  it.  pre«nt 
?ori1he  American  way  of  life  "111  *>•  dnui- 
tlcallv  changed.     No  citizen,  no  homeowner 
no   farmer     no   banker,   no  labor   union   or 
memS^     no     newspaper,     no     te-^-^^° 
■chool— public   or   private,    no   buslnewman 
^rhen?eforth  be  able  to  -Joy  rtghU  long 
cherished  and  guaranteed  by  the  Con.Utu 

"°ln.tead  the  Preeldent  and  the  Attorney 
Oene^l-backed  by  a  Federal  police  forc^ 
wUl  have  the  power  to;  _,  ^  .  ,«vi«ch 
1  Deny  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  fref^om  of  press  Editors  supporting 
segregauon   would   be  subject   to  a   fine   or 

imprisonment.  .».♦,„    ,-r.ti 

a    Denv    homeowners    the    right    to   rent, 
leie^r  Jen  ?helr  home.   a.  free  l-^lvlduaU^ 
3    Deny   the   right   of   banks   and   «vlng« 
and    l^n    as«)clatlons   to   select   employee., 
make  Toans.    and   extend   credit   ^    acco.^^ 
ance   with    their   best     udgment.     P«^\"*" 
th"  couW  be  imposed  Include  cancellation 
o?  the  tink-s  Federal  Depo.lt  In.^ance  and 
ita  rlaht  to  handle  OI.  FHA.  and  other  Gov 
l^nmlnt-msured  money.     If  »  businessman 
tsTetd   to   be   in   violation   of   tni-  >aw.   a 
hanks  will  be  required  to  cease  doing  bust 
ne»  wuh  hi^  o7lo«  their  FDIC  protection 
for  customers. 

4    Deny    the    right   of    employer,    to    hire 
or  discharge  an  Individual  of  his  choosing 
Sa^vimSsman  Interviewed  15  applicants 
for  a  position  and  hired  one.   the  other  J* 
could  clTlm  •dlKrlmlnatlon"  and  frl^K  '^'^ 
^e  ca.e  could  drag  on  for  up  to  7  yea^. 
and  unUl  a  decision   was  reached   the  em 
Srovercould   be   restrained    from   operating 
Kusln^.    There  Is  no  time  limitation  as 
to  when  an  alleged  aggrieved  person  could 
me  a  claim.     In  fact,  he  would  not  have  to 
personally   file  the  claim:    It  ".^"l^   be  fll^ 
Ly    the    Attorney   General   or    by    the   Com 
mission  which  would  be  created  under  this 
Sw    to    enforce    It.    provLlon..      ^P^or^ 
would  be  practically  defenseless      "  J°u^"J 
guUtv,  they  would   be  required  to  give  the 
Sgrleved  persons  back   pay  or  a  reinstate- 
ment  award. 

5.  Deny  seniority  rights  of  emPloyf««  '" 
private  and  Government  service  Including 
linlon  members  and  deny  labor  unions  the 
right  to  chooM  their  members. 

6  Deny  farmers  the  right  to  chooM  their 
tenant,  and  employees.  A  '"mer  would  be 
forced  to  hire  according  to  race,  to  racially 
balance  tho(»e  who  work  for  him  In  every 
job  classification  or  be  In  violation  of  the 
law  The  penalty  could  mean  exclusion  from 
Federal  benefits,  the  calling  of  his  bank 
loans  and  blacklisting  from  all  agencies  of 
Government  which  give  financial  assistance 
to  agriculture. 

7  Deny  school  boards  of  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  and  college  trustees  the  right 
to  handle  student,  and  teaching  staffs. 
Federal  agencies  would  have  the  right  to 
dlcUte  pupil  assignments  In  local  "chools 
and  to  approve  faculties.  The  legislation 
would  lead  to  Federal  control  of  the  edu- 
cation   procewes   In   the   United   States 

8  Deny  the  right  of  owners  of  Inns,  hotels, 
motels,  restaurants,  cafeterias,  lunchrooms, 
theater.,  soda  fountains,  concert  halls, 
motion  picture  houses,  and  stadiums  to 
choose  their  customers  or  employee,  or 
otherwise  to  carry  on  their  business. 

Space  doe.  not  permit  me  to  completely 
deecrlbe  this  bill  but  above  are  some  of  the 
changes  that  are  coming  when  this  bill  Is 
enacted  Into  law  ThU  Is  not  a  bill  to 
guarantee  civil  rights.  It  Is  a  device  to  ex- 
tend control  of  the  Federal  Government  over 
the  live,  of  all  citizen..  In  effect  it  will 
nullify  the  Constitution  and  I  took  an  oath 
to  uphold  the  Constitution  when  I  became 
a  Member  of  CongreM. 
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I  want  equal  rights  for  aU  citizen,  regard- 
less of  race,  color  or  creed,  but  this  legisla- 
tion will  not  provide  that  It  will  Intensify 
racial  misunderstandings  and  could  be  dis- 
astrous for  America. 
Sincerely. 

William  K.  Van  P«lt. 


CANAL  ZONE  SOVEREIGNTY  CRISIS: 
BEHIND  THE  PANAMA  RIOTING 


Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  FLOOD.    Mr  Speaker,  as  one  who 
has  addressed  this  body  on  numerous  oc- 
casions concerning  Panama  Canal  prob- 
lems  and   United  States-Panama   rela- 
tions, I  have  often  appeared  as  a  "proph- 
et of  doom."    Today  is  different.    I  can 
state  that  the  newspapers  of  Panama,  the 
columns  of  which  have  been  used  to  ^- 
stm    hatred    among    Panamanians    for 
their   greatest    benefactor,    the    United 
SUtes.  now  seem  to  have  realized  the 
dangers  toward  which  they  have  drifted 
and  are  taking  steps  to  alter  their  haz- 
ardous course. 

For  this  change.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  elemente  in  Panama  re- 
sponsible for  this  effort  for  wisdom  and 
restraint.     They   know   the   history,  «' 
their  country  and  reaUze  that  the  United 
States  has  not  been  the  oppressor  of 
Panama    but    its    elder    and    powerful 
brother     They  also  know  that  the  In- 
ternational    Communist     revolutionary 
conspirators     won     a     great     triumph 
through  Red  leadership  and  direction  of 
the  January  9-11. 1964,  Panamanian  mob 
assaults  on  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama 

Canal.  . 

Though  millions  of  words  have  been 
written  about  the  January  lawlessness  • 
and  disorders  and  published  in  the  ma^ 
news  media  of  the  United  SUtes.  much 
information  of  vital  importance  has  been 
suppressed,  thereby  creating  an  entirely 
false  impression  among  our  people. 
Nevertheless,  they  instinctively  suspect 
the  nature  of  what  has  been  perpetrated 
In  the  way  of  censorship  and  are  seeking 

facts.  ,    ^  ^ 

Unfortunately,  adequate  factual  state- 
ments in  the  major  press  have  not  yet 
been  pubUshed.  However,  a  number  of 
individuals.  including  distinguished 
publicists,  have  made  studies  but.  ap- 
parently, have  not  been  able  to  secure 
publication  in  the  larger  periodicals. 

This  has  transferred  the  needed  task 
of  exposure  almost  totally  to  small 
publications  of  limited  circulation.  They 
are  now  supplying  what  our  people  have 
been  denied  and  this  should  bring  about 
a  gradual  but  steady  Increase  in  under- 
standing of  the  dangers  at  Panama. 

In  my  addresses  to  the  House  before 
the  January  1964  Panamanian  out- 
break I  repeatedly  emphasized  the  un- 
derlying Red  leadership  of  Isthmian 
violence  and  the  communistic  revolu- 
tionary InflltraUon  into  high  echelons 
of  the  Panamanian  Government.    In  a 


number  of  subsequent  public  sUtements. 
I  have  elaborated  on  these  aspects. 

Was  I  right  In  my  appraisals?    Did  I 
overstate  the  facts?     Par  from  It.    Al- 
most every  wind  now  blowing  from  the 
tropics  brings  additional  Information  of 
alarming  character,  confirming  what  I 
have  often  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  on  the  radio,  and  In  many  pub- 
lished statements:  That  the  key  target 
In  the  long-range  plan  for  the  conquest 
through  Red  subversion  of  the  strategic 
Caribbean    and    Latin-America    Is    the 
Panama  Canal  and  that  upon  Its  fate 
wUl  depend   the   future   of   the   United 
States  and.  Indeed,  of  the  entire  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

In  the  February  1.  1964.  Issue  of  the 
Monthly  Observer  of  the  American  Vet- 
erans Against  Communism,  Post  Office 
Box  271  Monrovia,  Calif.,  was  published 
a  carefully  prepared  and  extensively 
documented  article  dealing  with  the  Red 
revolutionary  forces  behind  the  Panama 
rioting.  This  has  emphasized  the  ur- 
gency for  firmness  In  our  dealing  with 
the  crucial  situation  on  the  isthmus. 

In  order  that  the  loyal  elements  in 
the  press  of  the  Unted  States  and 
Panama  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
Indicated  article.  I  quote  It  as  part  of 
my  remarks  and  also  cwnmend  It  lor 
study  by  all  Members  of  the  Congress 
and  by  those  In  high  positions  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, especially  the  Armed  Forces 
and  the  high  officials  of  the  Department 
of  State. 

Mr  Speaker,  if  International  Com- 
munist revolutionaries  have  been  able  to 
take  over  Cuba  as  they  have  why  may 
they  not  take  over  Panama  as  well? 
Nothing  but  the  feariess  assertion  and 
absolute  maintenance  of  our  existuig 
treaty-based  rights,  power,  and  authority 
over  the  Canal  Zone  along  the  lines  con- 
templated in  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 105.  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon]  can  pre- 
•  vent  such  a  tragic  result. 

In  view  of  all  of  the  above.  Mr.  Speak- 
er  I  venture  further  predictions:  First, 
If 'the  present  negotiations  between  Pan- 
ama and  the  United  States  are  unduly 
prolonged.  Soviet  power  wUl  come  Into 
the  picture  on  the  Isthmus  as  the  domi- 
nant adviser  of  Panama  and  urge  op- 
position to  the  United  States'  position  If 
this  Is  one  which  would  maintain  our 
undiluted    authority    for    the    mainte- 
nance, operation,  sanitation,  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal;  and  second, 
that  the  Soviet  Government.  In  event  of 
continuing  negotiations  will  undertake 
to  maneuver  the  situation  so  that  tne 
issues  raised   by  Panama  shaU  be  re- 
ferred to  the  United  Nations  where  the 
influence  of  Red  nations  and  the  Asian- 
African  bloc  will  be  able  to  pillory  the 
United  States  as  an  aggressor  and  to 
decree  surrendering  to  Panamanian  de- 
mands whatever  they  may  be. 

In  fact,  the  Red  infiltration  Into  the 
Panamanian  poUtical  fabric  \s  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  there  can  be  "ttle  doubt 
that  the  belligerency  and  defiance  on 
the  part  of  Panama  In  recent  weeks  has 
been  dominated  and  In  every  way  en- 
couraged by  Red  InfUtrators  without  let 
or  hindrance. 
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The  indicated  article  follows: 

Behind  the  Panama  Rioting 
commttnists  8cokk  majoe  p8tch0lo01cal 

VICTOBT 

International  conununlsm  scored  a  major 
triumph  by  successfully  exploiting  an  initial 
Panamanian  student  demonstration  into 
violent  anti-American  mob  action  which  is 
still  having  repercuMlons.  Marxist  propa- 
gandist, throughout  the  wcwld  vltuperatlvely 
attacked  America  for  aggression  and  im- 
perialism in  a  coordinated  action  which  may 
cause  Latin  American  111  feelings  toward  the 
United  States  for  years  to  come.  Violent 
action  and  extreme  hatred  are  tools  of  Krem- 
lin directed  Communist  craftsmen  dedicated 
to  the  overthrow  of  America  and  Christian 
civillzatlMi. 

MAEXm-    NETWORK    IN    PANAMA 

The  300  member  Communist  People's  Party 
of  Panama  (PPP).  with  party  branches  in 
Panama  City.  Colon.  Cristobal.  Puerto  Ar- 
muelles,  and  elsewhere,  ha.  been  planting 
seed,  of  dl«;ontent  and  hatred  for  year..  A 
recent  official  report  of  the  Mo«;ow-oriented 
PPP  reads  as  follows : 

"Our  party  maintains  that  the  only  cor- 
rect line  is  to  develop  the  mass  struggle,  to 
Gght  actively  for  solution  of  the  pressing 
problems.  The  correctness  of  this  line  has 
been  proved  by  the  nvimerous  action,  of  the 
working  cla».  The  strike,  on  the  banana 
plantations,  for  example,  Mt  in  motion  the 
whole  region,  impelling  the  peasants  to  take 
a  more  resolute  stand  In  fighting  for  their 
demands.  The  successful  strikes  in  August 
1962,  the  struggle  waged  by  the  students  for 
reform  of  the  university  charter  and  democ- 
racy In  education,  the  trade  union  actions 
in  defense  of  the  minimum  wage — all  testify 
to  the  same  effect. 

•'In  the  couTM  of  these  actions  we  edu- 
cate the  working  people  and  prepare  them 
for  all  forms  of  struggle  likely  to  be  impoeed 
on  us  by  the  local  reactionaries  and  im- 
perialism. The  ninth  meeting  of  the  central 
committee  of  our  party  held  last  October 
stressed  the  role  of  the  party  as  the  van- 
guard leading  the  revolutionary  actions  of 
the  people,  as  a  guarantee  of  the  steady  de- 
velopment of  the  revolution,  of  its  transition 
from  the  democratic  to  the  socialist  stage." 

On  January  9.  1964.  the  PPP  swung  Into 
action.  Joining  with  It.  was  the  Castro- 
dlrected  NaUonal  Vanguard  (VAN) .  operating 
separately  but  along  parallel  coxirses  of 
action  toward  the  same  objective.  Approxi- 
mately 200  Cuban-trained  VAN  terrorists. 
prepared  for  armed  revolt  as  the  only  correct 
line  of  achieving  a  Communist  takeover, 
enthusiastically  distributed  weapons  and 
Molotov  cocktails  to  the  gathering  mob.. 

CHAIN    OF   EVENTS 

At  4  p.m.  Thursday,  January  9,  150  Pana- 
manian students  Invaded  the  Canal  Zone 
and  planted  the  Panama  flag  on  Balboa  High 
School  grounds  alongside  the  American  flag. 
These  students  had  Canal  Zone  police  pro- 
tection. VS.  students  had  earlier  hoisted 
Old  Glory  according  to  tradition  but  In  de- 
fiance of  recent  Instructions  which  pro- 
hibited customary  flying  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  at  Balboa  High  School  (an  American 
school ) . 

Zone  police  directed  the  Invading  students 
back  into  Panamanian  territory,  and  along 
the  route  they  smashed  street  light,  and 
overturned  garbage  cans.  Many  of  these 
students  were  from  the  National  Institute 
where  the  PPP  operated  a  Marxist  youth 
movement.  During  the  time  Panamanian 
students  were  planting  their  flag  within  the 
zone,  Marxist  agitators  were  quickly  raising 
mobs  for  more  violent  action.  Members  of 
pro-Castro  VAN  armed  themselves  with  rifles 
Molotov  cocktails  were  distributed.  Re- 
turning students  were  amalgamated  with 
the  newly  formed  mobs.    Then,  as  darknera 
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fell,    the   Red   agitated    mote    Invaded   the 
Canal  Zone. 

Their    cour.e    wac    marked    by    .hooting, 
biirnlng.    and    pillage.     Canal    Zone    police, 
who  had  earlier  protected  the  students,  were 
now  stoned  In  accord  with  the  Communist 
hate  police  line.     Marxist  agitators  showed 
rioters  an  easy  way  of  burning  American  cars 
by  removing  gas  caps,  overturning  cars,  and 
then  applylrg  matches  to  the  spilling  gaso- 
line.    Other  Red  activists  climbed  rooftop, 
and  upper  rooms  of  tall  buildings  to  obtain 
clear  fields  of  fire  above  the  roaming  mote  to 
pick  off  zone  police  and  U.S.  Army  personnel. 
By  8  p.m.  the  situation  was  out  of  hand. 
The  UJ3.  Army  Southern  Command,  under 
Gen.  Andrew  P.  CMeara,  was  called  to  re- 
store  order.     Army    troops    arrived   at   8:30 
p.m.  to  help  the  hard-pressed  zone   police. 
For  more  than  an  hour,  a  proclamation  that 
the  area  was  now  under  military  control  was 
broadcast  In  Spanish  and  English.     All  per- 
sons not  living  or  working  In  the  zone  were 
ordered  out.     PPP  and  VAN  B4arxlst  a^tators 
replied  by  shouting  "Viva  Pldel"  and  urging 
the  rioters  to  kill  all  gringo,  and  burn  all 
"Norteamerlcano"    property.    Liquor    store, 
were  looted  and  the  mote  became  increasingly 
ugly.     Panamanian     radio     stations     began 
broadcasting    antl-Amertcan    diatribes    and 
false    reports    which    further    Inflamed    the 
mote. 

Canal  Zone  police  first  used  tear  gas  to 
hold  back  the  mote.  At  times,  small  groups 
of  8  to  12  police  would  attempt  to  hold  back 
mote  numterlng  up  to  3.000  rioters.  Police 
then  resorted  to  firing  into  the  air — and  then 
finally  into  the  ground  in  front  of  the  riot- 
er.. Some  of  the  ground  shot,  ricocheted 
into  the  howling  mobs.  Report,  circulated 
that  police  had  fired  polntblank  Into  the 
crowd.  Rumors  were  then  dellterately 
spread  claiming  U.S.  troops  had  fired  on  un- 
armed Panamanian  students.  It  was  on  this 
basis  that  President  Roberto  P.  Chlarl  sus- 
pended diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States.  It  Is  a  matter  of  official  record  that 
U.S.  Army  personnel  fired  only  9  rounds  of  .30 
caliter  ammunition  during  the  Thursday 
night  rioting  and  thoM  shot,  were  fired  by 
Mlect  marksmen  against  definitely  located 
Panamanian  snipers.  Five  Panamanian 
deaths  resulted  from  suffocation  caused  by 
fires  set  by  fellow  incendiaries.  Two  other 
rioters  were  killed  by  their  own  Molotov 
cocktails.  Mote  forced  the  evacuation  of  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Panama  City.  The  USIS 
office.  Goodyear  retread  plant,  Branlfl  Air- 
ways offices,  the  six-story  Pan  American 
World  Airways  building,  and  other  American 
property  were  destroyed  by  fixe.  The 
Panama  National  Guard  joined  police  and 
U.S.  Army  units  to  restore  order. 

Friday  morning.  January  10,  1964.  Marx- 
ist agitators  employed  sound  trucks  in  UJ-g- 
ing  the  mob  to  attack  U.S.  installations. 
General  O'Meara  commented  as  follows: 

"These  people  were  trained  operators. 
They  were  not  students.  We  could  see  one 
fellow.  If  he  hadn't  been  through  Mr.  Cas- 
tro's school  on  how  to  handle  such  situations, 
then  he's  been  through  someone's,  and  I  dare 
ray  It  was  Mr.  Castro's." 

The  Communist  network  in  Panama  was 
now  functioning  outside  Panama  City  and 
Balboa.  In  Cristobal,  50  miles  away,  the  U.S. 
consul  was  routed  from  his  home  by  a  howl- 
ing Marxist-led  mob.  Many  Americans  were 
forced  to  flee  the  interior  of  Panama  by  mob 
violence.  PPP  branches  and  VAN  groups 
were  active  throughout  Panama  agitating, 
organizing,  and  leading  anti-American  vio- 
lence. In  Puerto  Armuelles,  Marxist  incen- 
diaries destroyed  the  hoxise  of  the  manager 
and  assistant  manager  of  the  United  Fruit 
Co.  In  David,  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  In- 
stallations were  burned  by  mob  action. 

The  Communist-inspired  riots  lasted  4  days 
during  which  time  the  Panamanian  rioters 
lost  20  killed  and  350  injured.  One  Pana- 
manian National  Guardsman  was  killed  and 
several    others    were    wounded.      Fova    UJ3. 


Army  perronnel  died  during  the  riots  (three 
killed  by  sniper  fire)  and  another  34  were 
hospitalized.  Panamanian  caaualtle.  would 
have  been  Mveral  time,  higher  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Impeccable  fire  dlKlpUne  and 
cool  action  of  Army  uniU.  Six  U.S.  Midler, 
were  hit  by  uiipers  before  return  fire  was 
ordered. 

POLinCAL    OPPORTUNISM    OF    PRESIDENT    CHIARI 

Chiari*.  center  government  took  qxiick 
action  to  ride  the  wave,  of  anti-American 
hatred.  He  accuaed  the  U.S.  of  "aggreMlon 
against  the  Panamanian  people"  after  Com- 
munist-Inspired mote  destroyed  U.S.  prop- 
erty, invaded  the  Canal  Zone,  and  killed  and 
wounded  U.S.  Army  per«>nnel.  At  no  time 
during  the  riot,  did  U.S.  troops  set  foot 
intb  Panamanian  territory.  Disregarding 
reality.  Chiari  continued:  "We  don't  want 
any  patch -up.  of  the  pre.ent  treatle..  We 
want  a  new  treaty."  Later,  he  admitted  to 
some  pro-Castro  infiltration  into  the  anti- 
American  demonstrations.  On  Tuewlay,  Jan- 
uary 14. 10  Cuban-trained  Marxist  VAN  agita- 
tors, including  an  identified  sniper,  were 
arrested.  Chlarl  knows  that  he  too  is  a 
prime  Communist  target  and  hope,  to  de- 
flect probable  Marxist  action  against  him  by 
playing  up  the  "hate  America"  theme,  and 
at  the  Mune  time  Kiueeze  more  concewlon. 
from  the  frightened  U.S.  administration. 

MARXISTS  FAN  RACE  HATE 

Communist  agitator,  were  swift  In  exploit- 
ing hatred  of  the  "gringo.."  Mote  .houted 
threat,  at  pawing  car.  during  the  riot.,  e.pe- 
cially  if  the  occupant,  were  light  com- 
plexioned.  In  Panama  City,  crudely  made 
signs  appeared  at  various  bar.  and  shop, 
reading:  "Open  only  to  Panamanians,  Grin- 
go, stay  out!"  Cars  with  Canal  Zone  plates 
were  not  safe  In  Panama  City.  Light  com- 
plezloned  pedestrians  in  Panama  City  re- 
ceived ley  stares  or  outright  threat,  from 
Panamanians.  Nationalists  and  pro-Castro- 
Ites  tecame  united  in  mob  violence  through 
"hate  America"  and  "hate  gringo."  .logan- 
imn.  In  technique,  such  a.  that  Panamanian 
natlonaliun  became  a  deftly  handled  tool 
of  the  Communlat.  to  turn  Panama  again.t 
its  tenefactor. 

PANAMA    OWES    INDEPENDENCE     AND    EXISTENCE 
TO     AMERICA 

Formerly  part  of  Colombia,  Panama  gained 
its  Independence  euentially  by  the  quick 
recognition  of  Panama  by  the  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment after  an  American  Instigated  comic 
opera  retelUon  on  November  3,  1903.  This 
enabled  the  U.S.  to  later  commence  work  on 
the  Panama  Canal  after  an  earlier  French 
failure.  The  economic  result,  of  the  U.8. 
built  and  operated  Canal  lifted  the  economic 
standard  of  Panama  from  that  of  mattered 
banana  patches  to  one  of  modern  economy 
suteidized  by  an  annual  payment  of  11,930,- 
000  to  Panama  for  Canal  Zone  rights.  Of 
strategic  importance  to  America  and  the  free 
world,  the  Canal  Zone  ha.  been  a  key  target 
of  Marxist  agitators  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  Panamanian  flag  flying  in  the  Zone 
became  a  major  nationalist  issue  which  was 
soon  capitalized  by  the  Communist  PPP.  In 
the  late  1950'8,  Panamanian  student,  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  along  the  Zone's  bor- 
der and  Mveral  times  Invaded  the  territory 
to  plant  their  flag.  In  1959,  six  Panamanians 
were  killed  in  a  flag  riot  which  wiw  the  U.S. 
Embauy  besieged. 

The  Communists  also  termed  these  deaths 
a  result  of  "American  aggression."  The 
CPUS  A  played  Its  role  then,  as  It  does  today, 
by  decrying  American  "colonlallrati"  in  Pan- 
ama. In  Its  policy  of  appeasement  the 
Elsenhower  administration  then  granted 
Panama  the  right  to  fly  Its  flag  besides  Old 
Glory  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Where  it  was  not 
possible  to  fly  the  two  flags  together,  ruch 
as  at  the  American  Balboa  High  School,  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  were  not  to  be  flown  at 
all.  Thus  US.  officials,  by  bowing  down  to 
foreign  mob  threat,  and  political  pressure. 
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have  prevented  the  American  flag  *ro"J»8^*; 
fully  being  flown  at  American  InsUllatlons. 
Congressman  Ci^axNC.  Cannon  »ummed 
up  Uie  flag  situation  following  the  January 
ig«4  rioting  as  foUows : 

"The  Panamanian  flag  has  no  more  rigni 
to  be  flown  In  the  Canal  Zone  than  the  Brlt- 
Uh  flag  has  the  right  to  be  flown  In  Wash- 

'"iSro^ng"  tb.  riots,  a  special  flagstaff 
was  emplaced  so  now  the  Pa°'^%'ii^"f^8 
IB  flown  alongside  the  Stars  and  Strips  at 
Balboa  High  School. 

CASTEO    INIXUINCia    IN    PANAMA 

serious    revolutionary    efforts    from    Cuba 
began  In  June  1959.  when  approximately  100 
Panamanians  and  mercenaries  departed  from 
the  port  of  Batabano.  Cuba,  and  arrived  In 
Panama  through  the  Gulf  of  San  Bias.    The 
mission  assigned  to  this  group  was  to  orga- 
nize an  insurrection  movement  promoted  by 
the  family  of  Arias  Madrid.    This  group  op- 
erated separately  from  the  People's  P&rty  of 
Panama  but  had  the  same  ultimate  objective 
of  placing  Panama  Into  the  Conununlst  orblt^ 
While  the  PPP  overtly  followed  the  line  of 
•peaceful   revolution."   the  Castro  VAN J°'- 
lows  the  line  of  "armed  revolution.      Both 
KTOups  are  Moscow  oriented  with  Soviet  In- 
Kruc^rs  and  material  used  In  VAN  training 
and  direction.     Separate  but  parallel  Marxist 
organizational  activities  Is  a  standard  Com- 
munist tactic  used  against  the  free  world. 

Assisting  the  PPP  and  VAN.  Radio  Havana 
dally   beams   Marxist   propaganda   and    hate 
America  programs  to  the  people  of  Panama. 
Many    Panamanian    "students"    have    jour- 
neyed to  Cuba  for  Communist  Indoctrination 
and  guerrlUa  warfare  training.     The  Cuban 
National    PrlnUng    Office    distributes    large 
quantities  of  Its  printed  Marxist  propaganda 
to  Panama      Casa  de  las  Americas,  another 
Cuban  propaganda  agency,  serves  as  an  In- 
formation  clearing  center  and   as  a  P/oPf; 
(tanda  device  and  directive  exchange  between 
Communist  Intellectuals  from  Panama  and 
other  Latin  American  nations. 

"XXPOaTXD  BXVOLUnON"  mOM  CITBA 

The  exported  revolution  from  Cuba   has 
planted  seeds  in  every  Latin  American  coun- 
try,  including   Panama   when   VAN   demon- 
strated Its  prowess  during  the  January  1904 
riots      Headed  by  the  "Revolutionary  Com- 
mando,   for    Latin    America"    ( CRAL )     and 
under   direction   of   the   aged   Oen.    Alberto 
Bayo.   Soviet  Col.   Jarslav   Valenkeszky.  and 
the  Chinese  Lin  Clau  Yen.  Cxiban-dlxected 
exported  revolution  operates  under  different 
names  In  various  Latin  American  countries: 
"Vanguard    of    National    Action."    "Popular 
Movement  of  Latin  America."  "Armed  Forces 
of  National  Uberatlon. "  etc.    CRAL  »  ml^lo"^ 
U  to  direct  the  "revolutionary  war     In  the 
Caribbean  and  to  organize  and  control  the 
net    of    revolutionary    organizations    being 
used  throughout  Latin  America.     CRAL  not 
only  supplies  the  training  of  agenu  from  the 
various  Latin  American  nations  but  also  pro- 
vides the  armament  and  organizes  the  local 
guerrilla  bases  for  these  insurrection  move- 
menu      CRAL  headquarters  are  located   In 
Santiago    de    Cuba.    Orlente    Province,    and 
maintains   radio   contact   with    Insurrection 
movements  In  Venezuela.  Colombia.  Panama, 
and  elsewhere. 

Oen.  Alberto  Bayo  commanded  an  unsuc- 
cessful   amphibious    operation    during    the 
Spanish  Civil  War.     He  then  directed  guer- 
rUla  operations  for  the  Reds  in  Spain.    Bayo 
established  a  guerrilla  warfare  school  which 
included    Ramon    Mercader    (alias    Jacques 
Monard)   as  a  student      When  the  Conunu- 
nlsts  were  driven  from  Spain  in  1939.  Bayo 
fled  to  Mexico  while  Mercader  traveled  to  the 
USSJl    as  a   newly  recruited   NKVD  agent. 
Their   paths  croMed   later   In  Mexico  where 
Mercader  was  the  assassin  In  the  Communist 
operation  which  killed  Trotsky     Bayo  is  re- 
portedly a  long-time  agent  of  the  KOB  parti- 
kan  command  and  during  the  1940s  he  served 
as  instructor  and  adviser  to  the  pro-MarxUt 


"Caribbean  Legion."  It  was  during  this 
period  that  he  made  an  »mP''*"'°°  °".^*! 
Castro.  In  1956.  Alberto  Bayo  "tab  Ished  a 
guerrilla  warfare  school  outside  Mexico  City 
which  UTiined  Casti-o  and  his  followers  In  the 
tactic  and  techniques  of  K^e"illa  opera- 
tions. "Che"  Guevara  was  Bayos  top  •tudent^ 
Guevara  and  Raul  Castro  also  play  leading 
roles  In  CRAL  operations. 

PANAMANIAN     STUDENTS     IN    CUBA 

After    arrival    and    Initial    processing    In 
Cuba.   Panamanian   and  otiier  Latin  Amer- 
ican  students    usually   attend   the    Leninist 
school  of  cells  where  they  are  Interned  for  6 
months  of  intensive  Marxist  Indoctrination 
and  revolutionary  theory.     Certain  •tudents 
may  be  assigned  to  guerrilla  warfare  ti-alning 
to  receive  further  specialization  under  Com- 
intern    experts.     Returning     »t"<»;i?'- J^^J 
then  be  assigned  to  key  roles  In  VAN.     Arms 
caches  have  been  placed  In  several  Rations 
In    Panama    In   preparation   for   *   P^^^tlal 
communist-instigated  uprising     '^''^^^^ 
system   enabled   VAN    to   swiftly   dlsulbute 
arms  on  the  evening  of  January  9. 

KXPORTK)     RXVOLUTION     REACHES     ZANZTBAE 

On  Sunday.  January  12.  while  rioting  was 
still  continuing  In  Panama.  pro-Communists 
overthrew  the  Zanzibar  a?'"-'^*°\, ,^* 
new  rebel  Prime  Minister  had  '"ce^tly  re- 
turned from  Cuba.  Leaders  of  rebel  armed 
bands  were  reported  to  be  wearing  Cas^- 
type  uniforms  and  speaking  Spanish.  U.S. 
citizens  were  hastily  evacuated.  The  U^ 
tracking  station  was  abandoned.  The  new 
Zanzibar  regime  arrested  American  newsmen 
and  State  Department  officials.  At  present 
It  appears  that  Zanzibar  Is  slated  to  be  a  new 
Communist    base    to    export    revolution    to 

Africa.  ^  _       ,.  „, 

In  1961.  the  Nationalist  Party  of  Za^^l^ar. 
and  a  pro-Communist  group  from  South 
Africa  under  the  direction  of  Ambrose  Mzlm- 
kulc^representatlve  to  the  National  African 
ConVess  established  an  office  at  306  Eighth 
Street  Vedado.  Havana.  Cuba.  This  pro- 
Communist  Zanzibar  mission  was  under  the 
auspices  of  tiie  Cuban  Institute  of  Friend- 
ship Among  tiie  Peoples.  The  Cuban  Insti- 
tut«  has  played  a  major  role  In  CubanO^a 
activities,  including  the  ti-ansfer  of  secret 
agents  and  recruiting  members  for  CRAL 
amerrllla  operations. 

The  Cuban  Institute  of  Friendship  Is 
under  the  direction  of  Glraldo  Mazola  Gor- 
dUla.  but  It  is  actually  controlled  by  Ramon 
Calcine  Gordllla.  Secretary  of  the  F^relKn 
Affairs  commission  of  tiie  ORI  (Integra^ 
Revolutionary  Organizations).  The  Zanzi- 
bar mission  U  still  located  at  the  same  ad- 
dress at  the  time  of  this  writing 


considerably  worsened.  Panama  If  "a^\n8 
fantastic  demands  following  Comniunlst-led 
riots.  Zanzibar,  gateway  to  east  Africa  Is 
in  Marxist  hands.  Unless  firm  and  PO»»tlve 
antl-Communlst  action  Is  taken  on  a  global 
offensive  scale,  the  free  world  and  Christian 
civilization  may  Indeed  fall  to  international 
atheistic  communism  within  the  next  10 
years.  


US.  BENEFITS  TO  PANAMA:  FACTS 
AND  FIGURES 


DrrEEIOBATINC    POSmoN     OF    THE     FREE    WORLD 

The  year  1964  has  ushered  In  a  series  of 
communist  victories  and  Western  oppor- 
tunities lost.  The  "no  win"  appeasement 
J^Ucy  of^e  present  U.S.  administration 
^lls  for  disarming  at  a  most  critical  period^ 
Wheat  is  being  sent  to  bolster  Uie  economy 
of  an  enemy  dedicated  to  bury  us.  Indo- 
nesia is  threatening  to  militarily  Join  the 
Slno-Soviet  bloc.  Cambodia  is  doing  the 
same     The  situation  In  South  Vietnam  has 


Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The    SPEAKER.    Is   there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  Irom 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  FLOOD.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  sUte- 
ment  to  the  House  on  January  31.  1964. 
on  "What  Really  Happened"  during  the 
Panamanian    outbreak    on    January    9. 
1964    and  Red-led  mob  attacks  on  the 
Canal  Zone.  I  included  a  brief  summary 
of  the  milUons  of  dollars  that  flow  an- 
nually from  the  zone  into  Panama  as 
taken  from  the  January  20.  1964.  issue 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Spillway. 

The  magnitude  of  such  benefits  to 
Panama  is  not  understood  by  the  peo- 
ple at  large  in  either  Panama  or  the 
United  States  and.  unfortunately,  the 
mass  news  media  has  made  no  real  effort 
to  enlighten  them.  Nor  has  our  Govern- 
ment compiled  in  readily  available  form 
an  adequate  summary  by  years  of  such 
benefits. 

This  failure  has  naturally  served  to  en- 
courage increasing  demands  by  Panama 
for  additional  benefits,  thereby  creating 
the  erroneous  Impression  over  the  entire 
world  that  our  country  has  victimized 
little   Panama.     Such   impressions   are 
entirely  false,  for  Panama  has  been  since 
1914  a  principal  beneficiary  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.    Not  only  that,  for  the  in- 
ducements  that   Panama   gave   to   the 
United  States  in  the  1903  treaty,  Panama 
placed  our  country  under  treaty  obliga- 
tions to  operate  the  Panama  Canal  in 
perpetuity  so  as  to  enjoy  its  benefits  Ui 
perpetuity.    If  the  United  States  were  to 
fail  in  that  regard  no  doubt  Panama 
would  take  up  the  matter  with  the  United 
Nations  or  other  international  body  with 
demands  for  an  indemnity  for  nonful- 
fillment. ^  w    r. 

What  are  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  Pan- 
ama? Recent  Issues  have  suppUed  some 
very  illuminating  information  from 
which  I  have  constructed  the  following 
table: 


Benefits  to  Panama 


Canal  Zone-Psnsma  Canal.. ---- 

U  S  military  In  Canal  Zone  (snnoaUy) 

U.S.  loans,  1981-«3 ------ 

IT  S  erant  asslstanc*'.  1981-fl3- ."iT.-JiEi" 

International  Lending  Institution  loans,  1961-6»- 


1060 


|6fi,630.000 


IHl 


«7^S80,aOO 


1902 


184,906,000 

io,ooaooo 

21.100.000 

18.100.000 
34,500,000 


The  above  tebulatlon,  which  Is  far 
from  complete,  gives  some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  benefits  that  Panama 
has  enjoyed  solely  because  of  ita  loca- 
tion. It  never  was.  and  is  not  now.  a 
partner  in  the  canal  enterprise  but  only 
a  recipient  of  favors. 


If  to  the  figures  listed  above  could  be 
added  the  amounts  of  aid  extended  in  ^ 
the  years  since  1914.  the  totals  would  be 

startling.  .  . 

In  order  that  the  Nation  may  have  de- 
taUed  information  from  reliable  sources. 
I  quote  three  Panama  Canal  Spillway 


summations  and  urge  the  editors  and 
writers  throughout  our  country  to  set 
the  record  straight  with  facts. 

I  From  the  Panama  Canal  Spillway, 

Feb. 10. 1964] 
Canal  Zone  Benefits  to  Panama 

Benefits  that  accrue  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama  from  the  Panama  Canal  organiza- 
tion and  the  proximity  of  the  UJ3.  presence 
In  the  Canal  Zone  are  estimated  at  $84  mil- 
lion-plus iot  1962,  the  last  year  for  which 
there  is  a  detailed  accounting  available. 

There  are  Incalculable  Indirect,  or  at  least 
less  direct,  other  benefits,  however,  which 
can't  be  so  neatly  tabulated.  These  Include 
existence  of  capital  facilities  on  the  Canal 
Zone  that  provide  Improved  services  and  sup- 
p>cwt  to  the  Republic  and  to  a  large  number 
of  Its  citizens. 

The  range  of  these  other  benefits  Is  broad, 
from  water,  public  health,  sanitation,  and 
tourism:  to  trade,  transportation,  agricul- 
ture, training  In  industrial,  and  many  other 
diversified  skills,  and  availability  of  tech- 
nical personnel  In  many  fields  in  the  zone 
for  consultation,  and  availability  of  re- 
search farilltles. 

The  listing  which  follows  emphasizes  cur- 
rent benefits,  but  highlights  and  cumula- 
tive totals  of  p€«t  major  benefits  are  Included 
where  appropriate  for  perspective  and  com- 
pleteness. Dollar  valuations  are  Included 
when  i^pllcable  to  show  the  extent  of  capital 
facilities  or  cost  of  operating  programs. 

Benefits  from  other  agencies  on  the  Canal 
Zone  (such  as  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
Middle  America  Research  Unit,  and  military 
Installations)  are  not  listed,  nor  are  all  of 
the  direct  benefits  covered  in  the  estimated 
$84  million. 

An  outline  of  the  benefits : 

1.    DIKBCT    BOONOmC   SXTT'POBT 

Increasing  revenues  from  transactions  In 
goods  and  services  with  the  Canal  Zone  ac- 
counted. In  Important  part,  for  the  8.5  per- 
cent rise  In  Panama's  gross  national  product 
for  1962.  Increased  direct  economic  support 
from  the  Canal  Zone  also  aided  in  offsetting 
Panama's  worsening  foreign  trade  deficit 
caused  by  her  Increased  spending  for  imports 
over  export  sales  in  1962. 

(a)  Direct  purchases  from  Panama  by  the 
Panama  Canal  organization  and  Its  con- 
tractors totaled  $13,300,000  In  1962.  In  ad- 
dition, U.S. -citizen  employees  of  the  Canal 
organization  spent  approximately  $8,500,000 
In  Panama  for  goods  and  services   in  1962. 

(b)  The  Canal  organization  currently  em- 
ploys approximately  11.000  non-U.S.  citizens, 
primarily  Panamanians,  at  a  total  1962  pay- 
roll cost  of  $25  million. 

(c)  The  VS.  Government  agencies  In  the 
Canal  Zone  on  September  1.  1963,  initiated, 
at  the  Republic  of  Panama's  request,  a  tax- 
withholding  service  to  collect  Panamanian 
Income  tax  from  the  salaries  of  Panamanian 
citizens  emirfoyed  In  the  Canal  Zone  by  the 
US.  Government.  The  Panama  Canal  spent 
$29,000  on  start-up  costs  for  this  tax  collect- 
ing service  and  operating  expenses  will  ex- 
ceed $15,000  annually.  Checks  are  dis- 
patched to  the  Panamanian  Government  bi- 
weekly to  cover  the  previous  pay  period's  col- 
lections. Annual  tax  receipts  of  approxi- 
mately $675,000  are  expected  to  be  deducted 
from  the  salaries  of  Canal  employees  and 
paid  to  the  Republic.  Total  tax  receipts 
from  all  the  agencies  In  the  Canal  Zone  wUl 
probably   reach   $900,000  annually. 


t.    CAFITAL   FACILTnXS 

The  Canal  organization  currently  main- 
tains heavy  Investments  in  capital  facilities 
that  provide  Important  services  and  support 
to  the  Republic  and  to  large  numbers  of 
PanEimanlan  citizens.  The  lands  and  Im- 
provements transferred  to  Panama  In  the 
past  20  years  with  a  total  market  value  of 
$40  million  are  not  included  In  the  items 
described  below. 


(a)   Water  system:  Perhaps  no  other  Latin 
American  capital  city  has  the  safe,  modem 
water  system  enjoyed  by  Panama  City.   Dur- 
ing the  canal  construction  era   the   United 
States  invested  $10,600,000  in  a  water  p\irl- 
flcation  and  distribution  system  to  handle 
water    needs    in    the    Canal    Zone    and    In 
Panama's    two   terminal    cities.    Colon    and 
Panama  City.    In  1946,  the  U.S.-bullt  water 
and  sewer  systems  in  these  two  cities  were 
transferred  to  the  Republic  at  an  unrecovered 
cost  of  $669,000  to  the  United  States.     (1) 
Last  year  the  Panama  Canal  spent  $1,562,733 
to    operate    Its    water    laboratories    branch; 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  water  It  purl- 
fled  went  to  Panama.    In  1963  the  Panama 
Canal  spent  $700,000  for  a  30-lnch  main  to 
meet  the  increasing  needs  of  Panama  City 
and   suburbs.     The   population  of  Panama 
City  and  Colon  has  Increased  from  24,000  In 
1904  to  350,000  In  1963.  Now  under  construc- 
tion Is  a  14,000-foot  pipeline.  12  inches  in 
diameter,  costing  $100,665  which  the  Panama 
Canal  is  building  to  furnish  fresh  water  to 
Ave  Atlantic-side  communities  In  Panama. 
More  than  $1   million  has  previously  been 
spent  In  water  system  Improvements  to  ac- 
commodate Increased  Panamanian  consump- 
tion.     (2)    Panama   Is  charged  for   purified 
water  at  the  relatively  low  rates  of  $.075  per 
unit  of  100  cubic  feet  for  the  first  100.000 
units,  and  $.07  per  unit  for  all  in  excess  of 
100,000  units.    Panama  distributes  this  water 
in   her   terminal   cities   at  sufficiently   high 
rates  to  generate  a  significant  Income  from 
the  sale  of  this  water. 

(b)  Ports  and  harbor  facilities:  (1)  Docks 
and  piers. — The  Panama  Canal  has  11  docks 
and  piers,  which  total  2.9  mUes  of  berthing 
space  in  operation  at  Cristobal  and  Balboa. 
Panama  has  no  deep  water  docks  or  piers  and 
utilizes  the  Canal  organization's  facilities  for 
her  export-import  trade.  Panama  Canal 
docks  and  piers  at  Balboa  and  Cristobal  have 
a  plant  value  of  $19  million. 

(2)  Aids  to  Navigation.— The  Panama 
Canal  maintains  lighthouses  and  buoys  more 
than  100  miles  beyond  the  canal's  entrance 
to  guide  vessels  safely  to  Balboa.  Panama 
City,  and  CrUtobal- Colon.  Modem,  accurate, 
and  perfectiy  maintained  inner  harbor  aids 
assure  the  safe  and  expeditious  handling  of 
vessels  entering  and  leaving  the  terminal- 
city  ports.  Many  vessels  dock  at  Cristobal 
and  Balboa  without  transiting  the  canal, 
using  Panama  Canal  tugs,  pilots,  and  equip- 
ment for  this  purpose.  A  portion  of  the 
cargoes  carried  by  these  nontransltlng  ves- 
sels figures  in   Panama's  external   trade. 

(3)  Floating  equipment. — The  Panama 
Canal  maintains  a  fleet  of  tugs,  dredges,  drill 
barges,  launches,  craneboate.  and  salvage 
equipment.  This  expensive,  specialized 
equipment  Is  available  to  the  Republic  at 
nominal  cost  for  special  jM-oJects.  emergency 

use,  etc. 

(c)  Transportation  Facilities :  (1)  Panama 
Railroad— Completed  In  1866,  the  Panama 
Railroad  has  played  a  key  role  in  Panama's 
development  since  the  Republic's  birth  In 
1903.  It  continues  to  be  widely  used  by 
Panamanian  shippers  and  undoubtedly  acta 
as  a  lever  on  transisthmlan  passenger  and 
shipping  rates  and  as  a  quality  control  guide 
for  services  rendered  by  truckers.  The 
Panama  Railroad  furnishes  free  carriage 
of  Panama's  mails  and  allows  a  50-percent 
reduction  on  freight  rate  for  native  products. 
These  services  have  a  total  subsidy  value  of 
$35,000  annually  to  the  Republic. 

(2)  Thatcher  Ferry  Bridge. — This  impor- 
tant link  in  the  Inter-American  Highway  was 
ccxnpleted  in  1962  at  a  cost  of  $19  milUon. 
PrlOT  to  the  construction  of  the  bridge  the 
Canal  operated  a  large  ferry  service,  at  an 
annual  estimated  cost  of  $400,000.  that  was 
of  primary  benefit  to  the  Republic.  Total 
cost  of  operating  the  Thatcher  Ferry  from 
1930  to  1962  Is  estimated  at  $12,500,000. 

(3)  Highways. — The  Camal  Zone  Govern- 
ment currentiy  maintains  a  paved  highway 


through  the  Canal  Zone  that  links  Panama 
City  and  Arraljan.  Republic  of  Panama. 
This  heavily  traveled  and  well -maintained 
highway  is  of  increasing  importance  to 
the  Republic,  as  It  carries  all  of  Panama's 
expanding  commercial  and  passenger  traffic 
between  the  capital  city  and  the  Pacific  in- 
terior regions.  To  handle  the  Increasing 
traffic,  a  project  to  widen  and  Improve  the 
Thatcher  (Arraljan)  Highway  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $3  million  is  cxirrently  under 
study.  In  years  past,  the  US.  Govern- 
ment has  spent  a  total  of  $13  mlllloa  to 
construct  a  transisthmlan  highway  and  a 
portion  of  the  Rio  Hato  Highway  In  the 
Republic. 

(d)  Rental  and  Sale  of  Capital  Items  to 
Panama:  (1)  Much  Bt>eclallzed  equipment, 
on  occasion.  Is  locmed  or  rented  to  Panama 
at  nominal  charges.  This  Can&l  Zone  equip- 
ment serves  as  a  reservoir  or  reserve  fw 
Panama's  emergency  or  special  project  use 
and  represents  an  investment  that  her  econ- 
omy cannot  afford.  Special  repairs  to  the 
Republic's  government-owned  equipment 
also  are  vmdertaken  at  times  at  a  token 
cost. 

(2)  Panama's  Government  agencies  are 
furnished,  at  token  cost,  much  needed  equip- 
ment that  becomes  excess  to  the  canal's 
needs.  In  the  past  year  or  so.  such  capital 
Items  as  large  generators,  dlesel  launches, 
garbage  trucks,  etc.,  having  a  total  value  of 
over  $321,000,  were  released  through  prop- 
erty disposal  channels  to  Panama  for  only 
$20,000.  It  has  been  determined  that  such 
direct  sales  by  the  Panama  Canal  to  Pan- 
ama's Government  agencies  are  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  Health  facilities:  The  Canal  Zone 
Government  maintains  extensive  medical 
facilities  having  a  plant  value  of  $5,700,000. 
The  majority  of  users  who  benefit  from  these 
modem  facilities  are  Panamanian  citizens. 

(1)  Hospitals  (general).— Gorgas  Hospital 
on  the  Pacific  side  and  Coco  Solo  Hospital  on 
the  Atlantic  side  presentiy  provide  heavily 
subsidized  Inpatient  and  outpatient  services, 
including  dental  care,  for  approximately 
60.000  PanamanUn  citizens.  Gorgas  Hos- 
pital Is  currently  being  enlarged  and  mod- 
ernized at  a  projected   cost  of  $6   million. 

(2)  Palo  Seco  Leprosarium. — The  Canal 
Zone  Government  continues  to  operate  a 
120-bed  leprosarium  although  almost  96  per- 
cent of  the  current  patient  load  Is  Pana- 
manian. Since  there  is  no  similar  faculty 
In  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone  maintains  the 
leprosarium  and  for  each  patient  admitted 
at  Panama's  request,  bills  the  Republic  a 
dally  charge  to  recover  a  proportionate  share 
of  the  cost  of  operating  the  facility. 

(3)  Coroeal  Hospital  for  mental  and  dom- 
iciliary care. — This  Pacific  side  facility 
with  its  300-bed  capacity  currently  provides 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  an  average  of 
200  mental  patients,  over  70  percent  of 
whc»n  are  Panamanians. 

(f)  Low  rental  housing:  The  Panama 
Canal  currently  provides  low  rental  housing 
for  almost  11.000  Panamanians  and  other 
non-U. S.  citizens  who  otherwise  would  be 
dependent  upon  the  critically  short  bousing 
market  In  Panama  City  and  Colon.  The 
canal's  current  capital  Investment  In  hous- 
ing for  Latin  Americans  totals  $4,765,000. 
Additional  capital  for  new  construction  and 
modernization  is  being  obligated  annually 
In  support  of  this  program. 

(g)  Latin  American  school  system:  Co- 
operating closely  with  Panamanian  school 
authorities,  the  Canal  Zone  Government  has 
evolved  an  excellent  Spanish-language 
school  system  on  the  Panamanian  model. 
It  currentiy  provides  a  full  primary  and 
secondary  education  for  over  3.700  Pana- 
manian students.  The  Panamanian  faculty 
of  the  Canal  Zone  Latin  American  schools, 
totaling  120  teachers  at  present,  represents 
one  of  the   beet  trained   and  highest  paid 
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facultle.  in  Latin  America.  J^« '^J'J^iSJ)' 
tam-.  physical  plant  U  -med  at  W^14»^C«a 
It.    annual    operating    cc«t."*    "*' 
Zone  Government  l»  $»01.(»6^         ,,MUtle. 
,h)    Police   and   Are   P'^^f «°°  f*^^"~, 
arl^tailaed  Canal  Zone   police   facllltlea   tor 

SSrmS  Salllatlc  and  c^-;;^' ^"-u" 
rrfh»T  crime  detection  technique*  are  avan 
SSe  to^amanlan  authorltle.  on  request 
Se  cinal  Zone',  highly  trained   and  well- 
]?ulpped    flreflghtlng    force    ^aa    Fjay«J  ^ 
vTtal   role   through   the   year*   In   helping   to 

ontaln  Ue  ftrl  — "^.^^^V^.,*^*  """^•"' 
area*  of  Panama",  two  largett  cltlea. 

,.    mMSZWTTB    TO     PANAMA'S    T«AD«.     COUMTMC*, 
AND     INOXJSrmT 

(a)  Tourist  Industry:  (1)  Tourism  U  esti- 
ma!il  by  the  Panamanian  Government  to 
rtSrSent  a  914  million  a  year  Industry  In  the 
^SSSSV  of  Panama  It  Is  conservatively 
HtSSSl  that  the  average  tourist  spends 
mow  San  •ao  per  day  while  visiting  the 
u^mi^  Tens  of  thousands  of  passengers. 
plTsSp.  crews,  who  transit  the  cana^  an- 
nually, stop  and  shop  on  the  economy  of 

^TaTrhe  Panama  Canal  recognizes  that  the 
canii  continues  to  be  ^he  prlme  cen^r  of 
interest  for  most  visitors,  whether  they  arrive 
bv^lTor^.  To  accommodate  these  tourists 
aid  Vlld  Panama  In  exploiting  thl-  unique 
tourist  attraction,  the  Panama  Canal  an- 
nually spend,  •188.000  for  tour  8^»d"-  1°; 
formaUon  material,  operation  of  tourist 
SISche..  etc.  in  the  past  ••v^ra'  yea™  the 
Panama  Canal  has  spent  over  •200.000  to 
expand  and  modernize  facilities  and  services 
for  tourist  and  recreational  use. 

(3)  The  Canal  Zone  Government  has  per- 
formed essential  customs  ^^'^  ^^^^^^^ 
services  for  Panama  continuously  since  IWH^ 
This  service  currently  Is  estimated  to  have 
an  annual  value  of  •170.000  to  the  RepubUa 
During  the  past  year  approximately  100.000 
shlD  passengers,  including  intranslt  passen- 
ger entering  the  Republic  to  shop,  were 
cleared  by  Canal  Zone  customs  and  Immigra- 
tion for  the  Republic. 

(b)  External  trade:  (1)  The  Colon  Free 
Zone  served  by  the  ports  within  the  Canal 
Zone'  in  recent  years  has  developed  Into  one 
of  Panamas  most  Important  trade  enter- 
prises The  Free  Zone,  the  numerous  shlp- 
Dlng  agencies,  and  the  export-Import  houses 
with  large  payrolls  based  In  Panama  all  enjoy 
substanUal  freight  advanUges  over  other 
Central  American  countries.  Within  the  past 
year  USAID/ Panama  completed  a  study 
which  shows  that  of  129  possible  comparisons 
between  Canal  Zone  porta  and  other  Central 
American  ports.  Panama  lacks  the  advanUge 

in  only  10.  _      ^   w„ 

(3)  The  efficient  port  service  offered  by 
the  Panama  Canal  accounts  In  ""bstentlal 
part  for  freight  rates  to  Panama  which  are 
1^  in  relation  to  other  L*"n  American 
countries.  The  short  turn-around  "me  In 
canal  ports  makes  this  area  very  attractive 
tS  shS^pers.  in  addition,  according  to 
USAID  report,  because  loading  and  unload- 
InK  of  cargo  occurs  within  the  Canal  Zone^ 

Panama    enjoys    the    »°'«'"\  P»;"*«L^rn 
breakage  losses  of  any  port  m  the  western 

HemUphere.  

(3)     Panama    has    relatively    cheap    and 

readily  available  water  transportation  to  any 

Dort   in   the   world   due   to   the   presence  of 

ihe  canal      One  thousand  ships  per  month 

pass  through  the  canal  while  many  others 

dock    and    work   cargo   but   do   not    transit 

Recently   attracted    to    the   area   have    been 

such  enterprises  as  the  Reflnerla  Panami  at 

Colon.    With  three  of  the  largest  oil  storat* 

tanks  in  the  world  and  an  operaUng  payroll 

amounting  to  over  •I  million  per  year,  this 

recent    addition    to   Panamas   economy   ex- 

empllflea  the  benefits  of  the  canal's  prewsnce 

to  industries  in  Panama     Cemento  PanamA. 

one  of  the  most  modern  business  enterprises 

m  the  Republic,  for  several  years  has  en- 
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loyed  a  special  handling  rate  by  the  Panama 
tanal  for^ement  "P^^^ed  acro«  Canal  Zone 
Dlers  The  special  rate  Is  offered  as  an  export 
rnc^ntl^anHavlng.  In  pier  »^-^'-f^" 
of  •SO  000  were  realized  In  fiscal  year  19«3^ 

,c)  Apiculture:  (1)  Canal  Zone  com- 
mls^y^fllclal.  tour  the  Interior  to  advl« 
Pa^anlan  producers  how  to  upgrade 
product    quality    and    Production    so    asU, 

meet  the  Canal  Zo«*»  f"^'*"^  '^^  "f^fe 
This  has  resulted  In  a  bigger  and  more  sUble 
market  for  the  Panamanian  producer  and. 
STiome  cases.  It  has  opened  agricultural  ex- 

•^raX^tlon.  and  consultations  from 
canal  ZonT  veterinarians  working  In  the 
R^bllc.  who  inspect  all  meat  and  dairy 
prwlucts  destined  for  sale  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
£«  resulted  In  a  marked  upgrading  of  qual- 
uTand  higher  leveU  of  P'^l"^"^'^,^*'/ ^^J 
plnaman.an  producer.  As  a  re«uU.  the  beef 
and  dairy  Industries  are  assuming  greater 
importance  In  the  economy  of  Panama^ 

,3)    veterinary  research  and  experimenta- 
tion at  Mlndl  Dairy  In  the  Canal  Zone  has 
benefited     the     Republic's  ^^^J     Ind^uy 
weatlv      A  dairy  herd  of  good  yield,  hardy 
fnouih  to  wlth/tand  the  rigor,  of  the  trop- 
ics    has    been    developed    at    Mjndi       Blood 
stock  from  Mlndl  Is  being  ^^/^  '^^^^l 
dairy    herds    In    Panama.      In    the    past    lew 
mon'ths.    15   calves   worth   VThe  Relume 
donated   to   small   farmers   in   the  Republic^ 
Canal    Zone    veterinarians    are    also    aiding 
Panama    In    its    current    drive    to    eradicate 
brucellosis  from  Its  dairy  ^frds. 

id>  Banking  facilities,  investment  ell 
mite  and  monetary  stability:  (1)  Panama 
Tthe  only  Central  American  country  having 
extensive  US.  branch  banks  < Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  alone  has  six  branches  in  the 
Republic)  in      addition.      Panama      has 

branches  of  Swiss  ^^d  French  banks_  The 
#.«i8tence  of  the  canal  and  the  need  ror 
concomuaiu  maritime  financing  accourjt 
f^geT  or  Panama's  excellent  banking  facl  - 
Ues  The  presence  of  these  highly  reputable 
banks  insures  good  commercial  services  gen- 
erally and  prospective  foreign  Investors  also 
rega^  themes  uusted  and  reliable  sources 
for  unbiased  Information  concerning  invest- 

"la)  ^nama'f monetary  -T-tem.  regelated 
by  a  monetary  agreement  with  the  United 
ILtes  since  1904.  Is  pegged  to  the  US  dollar 
This  represents  a  boon  to  Panamas  forelpi 
commerce  since  she  has  virtually  no  ex^ 
change  problems  and  enjoys  perhaps  the 
most  stable  currency  in  Latin  America^ 

(3)  The  steadying  effect  of  the  Canal  Zone 
on  the  Panamanian  economy,  together  with 
the  strong  American  Influence  that  pervades 
Se  area,  helps  Panama  In  attracting  for- 
eign investors  and  entrepreneurs^  Many 
large  business  enterprises  currently  head- 
quirter  their  Latin  American  operations  In 
Panama  and  It  Is  estimated  that  most  of  the 
3  000  leading  US  corporations  maintain 
some    sort   of   subsidiary    In    Panama. 


4     CANAL    ZONE     LEADXmSHlF    IN    """T^"*- 
MKNT    or    A    SKH-LED    AND    PBODUCTTV*    LABOB 

roBCX 

(a)  Diversity  of  skills:  The  Panama  Canal 
organization  possesses  a  greater  diversity  of 
manpower  than  almost  »"y°ther  agency  in 
the  Federal  Government  Over  15.000  em- 
ployees, occupying  more  than  900  distinct 
Job  categories,  are  required  to  maintain  and 
S^rate  ^he  canal.  lU  supporting  serv^. 
and  Its  governmental  functions  Approxi- 
mately 11.000  of  these  employees  are  Pan- 
amanian citizens  whoee  efficiency.  Productiv- 
ity and  Job  skills  are  continuously  l^lng 
upgraded  During  the  past  4  years  Pan- 
art^nlans  employed   In   higher   paid   profw- 

slonal.  technical,  and  »**'"''^,^^"J'„ ra- 
tions have  increased  from  141  to  about  850 
out  of  the  4.000  such  Jobs.  In  addlUon  to 
being  the  largest  single  employment  agency 
for  Panamanians,  the  canal  occupies  the 
position  of  wage  leader  and  pace  setter— by 


training  and  example— for  Panama's  growing 
indusUlal  labor  force. 

(b)    IndusUlal  training  program  (crafts): 
The  Panama  Canal  In  Its  drive  to  upgrade  the 
skUls  of  lU  Panamanian  workers  cwrles  on 
extensive  craft  training  programs.    Twenty- 
five  young  Panamanians  are  hired  each  year 
to    begin    intensive    3-to-5-year    apprent  ce- 
ahlps  in  a  variety  of  the  electrical,  machine, 
andmetal  and  woodworking  trades.    Approx- 
imately 140  apprentices  now  receive  both  aca- 
demic  and   carefully    planned   shopwork   so 
that   full    Journeyman   status   and   pay   are 
awarded    upon    graduation.     An    lncr«t«lng 
number   of   these   highly   trained   craftsrnen 
will  find  their  way  into  Panamas  growing 
industrial  work  force.    In  addition  to  appren- 
tice    training,     the     Panama     Canal     offers 
periodic  refresher  and  special  skills  training 
programs  to  Journeymen  and  others.     Oper- 
ating cost  of  the  Industrial  Training  Branch 
and  the  apprentice  program  Is  approximately 
•136,000  annually. 

(c)  Other  ualnlng:  Continuous  training 
is  being  carried  out  by  the  Panama  Canal  In 
such  fields  as  heavy  equipment  operation 
cargo  handling,  warehousing,  merchandising 
and  selling,  clerical  and  administrative  skills, 
flrefighting.  food  handling,  safety  methods 
etc  The  canal's  1.500-man  stevedoring 
force,  for  example,  through  training  and 
roUUonal  Job  aaslgnmenU.  is  probably  the 
most  productive  and  best  paid  cargo  handling 
force  in  Latin  America. 

(d)    Panama's  labor  force:    The  effects  of 
the  canal's  leadership  In  wage  rates.  Job  effi- 
ciency, and  productivity  can  be  clearly  traced 
into  Panama  s  workforce  as  a  whole.     Pan- 
amanians, employed  in  Panama,  are  generally 
regarded  to  be  the  highest  paid  wage  earners 
m  Central   America  and.  partly  due  to  the 
training  and  example  from  the  Canal  Zone 
Panamanian   production   per   worker    Is   one 
of  the  highest  in  Latin  America.     Panama . 
per  capita  gross  national  Product  in  1963  is 
^tlmaled    at   •446.    the   highest     °   Ce°t«l 
America   and   one   of    the   hlghMt  J^   Latin 
America.     Panama  (population  11  "illl  on) 
with  an  estimated  »550  million  gross  nat  ona 
product  for  1963.  Is  exceeded  In  gross  national 
product   only    by   Guatemala    (population   4 
million)    and    El    Salvador    < PoP^^'tlon    3 JJ 
million).     Additionally,     due     to     the     U^_ 
influence    In    the    Canal    Zone,    the    laN^r 
force  of  Panama  City  and  Colon  Is  largely 
bilingual.     This   U   a    great   attraction   to  a 
potential  Investor  In  Panama,  whether  he  is 
Concerned  with  blueprints,  instruction  man- 
uals   or  needs  a  bilingual  secretary. 

(e)  Technical  personnel  available  to  Pan- 
ama: During  emergencies  or  for  special  proj- 
ects and  studies,  technical  and  Professional 
employees  in  the  Canal  Zone  provide  Pan- 
Ima  with  expert  counsel  and  guidance  that 
would  not  otherwise  be  locally  available.  To 
cite  an  example.  Panama  maintains  no  me- 
t^rolSglcal  wrvlce.  Recently  the  Pan^a 
^nals  Hydrographer  and  a  senior  geologist 
mvestlgatld^d  reported  on  Earth  tremors 
IS  the  Chlriqul  Province  at  the  Republics 
request.  . 

8.    HZALTH     BKNCFirS 

Since  the  advent  of  lU  canal  construction 
effort  in  1904.  the  United  SUtes  has  provided 
the  vigorous  leadership  and  the  enormous 
monetLy  Investments  required  to  conquer 
Tnd  control  the  numerous  envlronmenUl 
health  menaces  on  the  Isthmus.  Today  Pan- 
ama enjoys  one  of  the  highest  life  expectancy 
^^\l  LaUn  America  Ufe  expectancyln 
Panama  is  estimated  at  63  years,  compared 
to  Costa  Rica's  60  years.  Colombia's  46  years. 
and  Guatemala's  37  years. 

,a)  Public  health  and  "Citation  pro- 
grams: The  epic  struggle  to  tranriorm  an 
Se^of  tropical  pestilence  Into  a  hea  thful 
Jnv'r^nment  still  stands  "  ^, J'°^>^^;i«_ 
Downed  triumph  for  the  United  States  early 
Siiltatlon  efforts  on  the  isthmus.  In  addl- 
Uon to  operating  the  water  and  sewer  sys- 
WlL  of  Panama  City  and  Colon  for  50  years. 


the  canal  also  performed  street  cleaning  and 
garbage  disposal  services  for  these  cities. 
Between  1926  and  1955.  the  United  States 
spent  a  total  of  •2,600.000  on  these  services 
to  Panama.  Prom  1904  to  1966,  U.S.  health 
offices  and  services  were  maintained  In  Colon 
and  Panama  City  at  a  total  cost  of  »9 ,200 ,000. 

(1)  The  Canal  currently  operates  an  ex- 
tensive envlronmenUl  sanitation  program 
In  the  Canal  Zone  costing  approximately 
•400,000  annually.  Programs  of  Insect  and 
rodent  control  are  carried  on  continuously 
and  malaria  has  been  all  but  eradicated  from 
the  populated  areas  in  the  Canal  Zone.  The 
canal's  sanitation  exports  offer  cooperation 
and  consultation  and  training  services  to  the 
Republic's  sanitation  authorities. 

(2)  Preventive  medicine  programs  con- 
ducted In  the  Canal  Zone  In  the  fields  of 
adult,  school,  and  Industrial  health  and  Im- 
munization programs  provide  experience  and 
support  to  Panama's  health  authorities,  who 
are  invited  to  observe  these  activities.  The 
Canal  Zone's  support  and  leadership  to  Pana- 
ma in  her  recent  extensive  polio  immuniza- 
tion program  and  antituberculosis  campaign 
typify  this  cooperation.  Many  thousands  of 
dollars  of  medical  care  Is  provided  to  tuber- 
cular patients  from  Panama  each  year. 

(3)  The  canal's  quarantine  service  pre- 
vents the  introduction,  by  ships,  of  human 
or  animal  diseases  Into  the  Canal  Zone  and 
the  Republic.  Panama's  growing  cattle  in- 
dustry has  been  protected  to  date  from  the 


dread  hoof-and-mouth  disease  that  has  at- 
tacked most  other  areas  In  Latin  Amtrlca. 
(b)  Medical  research  and  training  pro- 
grams: The  Canal  Zone  Government  main- 
tains facilities  and  personnel  for  consider- 
able research  and  training  in  the  medical 
and  veterinary  sciences. 

(1)  Tropical  and  corrmaunlcable  disease 
research  Is  carried  on  continuously  to  pro- 
vide information  on  the  early  detection  of 
health  hazards  and  the  development  of  pre- 
ventive methods.  The  results  achieved 
through  the  efforts  are  shared  fully  with 
Panama. 

(2)  In  addition  to  its  contributions  to  the 
beef  and  dairy  industry,  the  Canal  Zone's 
veterinary  research  program  has  yielded  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge  recently  concerning 
the  menace  of  bat-borne  rabies  on  the 
isthmus. 

(3)  Some  of  the  finest  physicians  in  the 
Republic  received  training  or  early  experi- 
ence In  world-famed  Gorgas  Hospital.  Each 
year  Gorgas  Hospital  graduates  a  small 
number  of  young  Panamanian*  as  fully 
qualified  laboratory  technologUts.  Canal 
Zone  doctors  and  Interns  spend  a  consider- 
able amount  of  their  own  time  In  Panama's 
outpatient  clinics  and  In  the  Interior  regions 
combating  epidemics  and  giving  general 
medical  aid.  Laboratory  and  other  medical 
equipment  worth  several  thousands  of  dol- 
lars was  donated  to  medical  Institutions  In 
Panama  last  year. 


Direct  financial  benefits  accruing  to  Panama 


Net  payments,  tncludlnc  retirement  and  disability  to  non-U.8.  cittiens 
employed  In  thr  Canal  Zone 

Direct  purchases  made  In  Panama  by  U.S.  Oovemment  agencies 

Purchases  of  goods  in  Panama  by  private  organizations  operating  In  the 
Canal  Zone  - — -.-  -  vv,'-"",'V — 

Cootractors'  purchases  in  Panama  (A  goods  and  services  for  Canal  Zone 

nfotsets    

KxpewUtnras  made  In  Panama  by  U.S.  cltliens  employed  In  the  Canal 


Estimated  Income  received  by  the  Repub- 
lic o(  Panama  from  Canal  Zone  sources 


1060 


Canal  Zom  annuity  to  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
Total 


I  $28. 183. 000 
9,611.000 

4.416.000 

8,400,000 

12.000.000 
1,030.000 


05.  530. 000 


1061 


>  S33. 219, 000 
9,  743, 000 

4.600.000 

10,415,000 

15,675.000 
1.930.000 


75.582.000 


1062 


>  $36. 461, 000 
11,781,000 

4,400,000 

10.668,000 

19,155,000 
1,930.000 


84,395,000 


1  Includes  estimated  net  payments  to  all  non-U.8.  citliens  employed  In  the  Canal  Zone  by  US.  agencies  con - 
tractSn:snd^  vate  organtatlons.  Derivation:  Gross  payrolls  less  deductions  for  civU  serv  ce  retirement  and  era- 
S!>yS?  eiiind Hurls  in  thTciS:!  Zone  for  service  center  and  retoU  store  purchases;  medical  and  hospital  services: 
rent  and  utiUtJes;  and  miscellaneous  services. 


(From  the  Panama  Canal  Spillway,  Feb.  17. 

1964] 

Bkndtts  to  Panama  Fbom  thb  UJ3.  Mn-rrABT 

Presence  in  the  Canal  Zone 

1.  gxnkbal 

The  U.S.  military  presence  in  the  Canal 
Zone  has  benefited  the  Republic  of  Panama 
and  Its  citizens  through  contributions  to  the 
economic,  social,  cultural,  health,  and  scien- 
tific progress  of  the  nation. 

These  contributions  Include  such  tangi- 
bles as  the  employment  of  more  than  4.000 
non-U.8.  citizens  with  an  annual  payroll 
exceeding  ^13  million  and  purchases  by 
Armed  Forces  agencies  and  individuals  in 
excess  of   ^19   million   aimually. 

Less  tangible,  but  equally  Important,  are 
such  contributions  as  mercy  evacuation 
flights  for  sick  and  Injured  In  remote  areas 
of  the  Republic,  donations  of  blood  to  Pan- 
amanian hospitals,  and  health  services  to 
various  isolated  conununltles  of  Panama. 
This  summary  outlines  the  significance  and 
Importance  of  the  Armed  Forces  In  the  Canal 
Zone  to  the  Republic  of  Panama's  progress 
and  well-being. 

3.    SCONOMIC  impact 

(a)  Purchases  made  and  contracts  let  by 
the  Armed  Forces  in  the  Canal  Zone  are  in- 
cluded in  totals  compiled  and  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  U.8.  Embassy  in  Panama.  In 
brief,     appropriated     and     nonappropriated 


fund  procurements  by  U.S.  Southern  Com- 
mand components  made  total  purchases  of 
•  10,369.554  in  1962. 

(b)  The  Armed  Forces  employ  4.882  non- 
VS.  citizens  in  the  Canal  Zone.  These  per- 
sonnel, citizens  of  or  resident  In  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  have  an  annual  payroll  of 
•13,163,920. 

(c)  In  addition  to  purchases  by  appro- 
priated and  nonappropriated  fund  activities, 
U.S.  military  and  civilian  personnel  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  their  families  spend  an 
estimated  •B  million  armually  for  personal 
purchases  of  merchandise,  recreation,  and 
services. 

(d)  Disposal  of  UjS.  military  surplus  prop- 
erty: (1)  During  fiscal  year  1963,  the  U.S. 
Southern  Conunand  provided  the  ^uardla 
Naclonal  equipment  costed  at  ^35,000  at  a 
nominal  price  of  •3,500  (10  percent  of  costed 
value).  This  equipment.  If  sold  at  usual 
prices,  would  have  realized  approximately 
•9,000  to  the  U.S.  Ooverrunent. 

(2)  Property  Disposal  Office  sales  to  Re- 
public of  Panama  business  enterprises 
through  its  standard  disposal  procedures 
netted  the  Republic  approximately  •15,000 
In  duties  paid  to  the  national  treasury  by 
the  purchaser  upon  Import  of  the  merchan- 
dise into  the  Republic. 

3.    TBADE,  COMMXBCZ,   COMMUNICATION 

(a)  On  April  1,  1963.  a  commercial  com- 
munication cable  from  the  Canal  Zone  to  the 


United  States  via  Jamaica  by  IT.  &  T.  (Amer- 
ican Cable  &  Radio)  was  completed.  This 
facility,  containing  138  channels  for  voice 
and  teletype  conununicatlon,  was  con- 
structed primarily  because  of  military  re- 
quirements. If  U.S.  forces  were  not  sta- 
tioned in  the  zone,  it  would  not  have  been 
feasible  to  construct  the  facility  as  a  com- 
mercial enterprise  at  this  time.  Services 
from  the  cable  are  available  to  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  providing  effective  communica- 
tion to  the  United  States. 

(b)  U.S.  Navy  forces  In  the  Canal  Zone 
provide  record  (teletype)  communications 
facilities  for  Republic  of  Panama  official 
Goverrunent  traffic  to  the  United  States. 
One  hundred  and  ten  messages  to  and  from 
Washington  are  handled  monthly.  This 
service  eliminates  the  requirement  for  the 
Republic  of  Panama  to  provide  facilities  for 
such  communication,  or  to  contract  for  them 
commercially. 

(c)  The  UJ3.  Navy  provides  maritime  com- 
mtinications  for  commercial  vessels  In  the 
waters  off  the  Republic  of  Panama.  This 
service  processes  messages  to  commercial 
stations,  where  they  can  be  reflled  worldwide 
to  the  final  destination.  Charges  from  the 
refile  point  to  destination  are  paid  by  the 
sender.  By  this  service,  the  Republic  of 
Panama  Is  absolved  of  the  expense  of  main- 
taining maritime  conununicatlons  facilities. 
Approximately  4,700  messages  from  ships  are 
handled  monthly  by  the  Navy. 

(d)  Approximately  •200.000  U  expended 
annually  by  U.S.  forces  to  maintain  the  Boyd- 
Rooeevelt  Highway,  major  trans-lsthmlan 
route.  This  highway,  bviilt  by  the  U,S. 
Government,  has  been  deeded  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama.  In  return  for  maintaining 
the  highway,  U.S.  military  forces  are  entitled 
to  use  of  all  Republic  of  Panama  roads 
without  payment  of  any  fee  or  toll. 

(e)  Inspection  and  guidance  provided  by 
U.S.  military  veterinarians  to  Panamanian 
suppliers  of  meats,  dairy  products,  seafoods, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  other  foodstuffs 
have  raised  standards  of  the  Panamanian 
industry  whereby  their  products  are  accept- 
able for  purchase  by  military  forces  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  Without  this  assistance.  In 
many  instances  products  would  have  been 
of  inferior  quality,  and  major  sales  to  the 
Canal  Zone  could  not  have  been  effected. 

4.    AIB-SEA    BESCXJB    AND    MKBCT    FLIOHTB 

(a)  Military  forces  In  the  Canal  Zone 
have  fiown  91  air-sea  rescue  or  mercy  evacua- 
tion missions  thus  far  in  1963  In  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama.  In  1962,  73  missions  were 
completed.  The  average  cost  per  mission  is 
approximately  •400.  Its  greatest  contribu- 
tion, however,  is  in  the  relief  of  suffering 
and  saving  of  life  of  the  citizens  of  Panama. 

(b)  Many  of  the  missions  flown  are  to 
remote.  Inaccessible  regions  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama  to  evacuate  seriously  ill  to  med- 
ical facilities  In  major  Psmamanlan  com- 
munities. The  Republic  of  Panama  does  not 
have  the  air  or  sea  capablUty  to  provide  this 
humanitarian  service  for  its  population. 

5.   DISASTEB  RKLIDr 

Military  forces  in  the  Canal  Zone  stand 
ready  to  provide  relief  in  event  of  disaster 
in  the  Republic  of  Panama.  An  example  of 
such  a  relief  function  was  the  supply  by  air 
of  10  large  tents  to  hovise  homeless  as  a 
result  of  a  disastrous  fiLre  at  Garachlne. 
Panama,  on  June  18-19,  1963,  The  tents 
were  airdropped  to  the  stricken  village. 

6.   PTJBUC    HEALTH 

(a)  Medical  personnel  of  U3.  Armed 
Forces  have  provided  voluntary  health  serv- 
ices both  medical  and  dental,  to  various  iso- 
lated communities  in  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama. In  many  instances,  these  sCTvices  have 
been  virtually  the  sole  source  of  medical  care 
available  to  the  recipients.  Examples  are 
dUpensarles  operated  on  a  contlntilng  basis 
at  Rio  Hato  and  on  Taboga  Island. 
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(b)   P«r«)nnel  have  on  »  ^^^^^l^^f^^ 
ttide    voluntary   contrlbutlon»_or_  blood  ^ 


... ^.^ .- --.'•i,".°' '?.r  ^ns.'Ji'^.r.-^^.^r^u -s 


K^mitAla  in  the  Republic  of  Panama      i^ 


These 

tn 

:n;e  cTnrrii,n.-aailtar,  and  cwman  ^,. 
munlty  and  by  crews  of  U^S.   '»»1*J  '**^" 
^porarlly  docking  In  the  Canal  Zone. 
,    oKOornc  and  mapmmo  op««ations 
(.)   The  Inter-Amerlcan  OeodeUc  Survey 
heldqu^tered  In  the  Canal  Zone,  since  iMfl 


graduating  during  the  current  «lendar  year 
*^r  Trafnlng  received  at  Canal  Zone^mUl- 


a  joint  effort  between  the  y^t*!,^**^ 
and  Pmnama  In  both  fln"»<=**»  •"PP°'^.  "** 
oracUcal  implementaUon.  Although  the  Al- 
U^<S  prorai  wa-  initiated  In  fUcal  yw 
iS^l     uS^echnlcal    assistance    to   Panama 

aaaea    vo   w.-   ..-^ ■      .„,-    ,   --1^,       ^atei   back   to   World   War   n  and   programs 

«>nnel  skilled  In  numerous  technical  fields,      ^^f];^  ^^  ^^  institute  of  Inter-Amerl- 
.0    cmiJAN  TmAiND.0  ^n  Affairs      Since  World  War  n    th«e  ha* 

M««  TT  s   cltlaen  civilian  employee,  of  the      ^een  a  continuous  program  of  t*^*'^?^^"*^ 
U  s    mmur^^ponent   oomiiand.   In  the      ^^nomlc   assUtance    Involving    both   granU 


tarv  service  ^ooU  has  added  to  the  efll- 
S^Ly  oTo^eratlon  of  the  OuaMla  NaclonjT 
The  technical  training  received  hw  ^ 
added    to  the  Republic's  __repoaltor^  of  P«r 


Srrapped^pproxlmately  35  P-;ent  of  the  _ ,_ 

Reoubllc  of  Panama  and  has  provldwl  1/80.-  ,_^  through  the  years  In  a  variety  of  tech-  u 

S»  icale  topographic  map.  to  the  R«P"J>"^  S?al7?pervlsory   and  management  •»»»•'*-  port  represenu  a. 

Without  c^r^Tlie   mapping  and  -urvey  of  "'^^'"P^  ^^^  diversified   function,  of    the  ^.c*,  ye^  1»«1. 

Si^Spubllc  of  Panama  IS  conduced  und«  ^^^^Jj    English  language  liuarucUon^h-  ^^^^     ,^,„, 

a    Joint    agreement    "fgned    by    ine    uuiv<~  ^i^o  been  given  ^ 


"'^  .     ^T^-    ^or^nlncr    a^nd    BUTVey    OI         lui-iw.  b"»~  ' fitnrtlon 


ilstance  to  Panama  since 


State,   and   the   Republic 

(b)  Biclualve  of  military  salaries  for  30 
mint^rpTtwnnel  on  full-time  d^^y  "»*^- 
Shing  siipplemental  map  control  and  con- 
d^lng  field  cla«mcatlon  surveys  ^n  theRe- 


also  oeeu  gi»cu.    A  total  or     .  ^■_",_  j|,_«i 

JSved  training  under  this  P'O^r.^    n  flj^ 
year  1963.  materially  Improving   their  earn- 
ing capability  and  Job  competency 

MiLrTAaT  F«>n.«-TO-Fxon^  PmooaAMS 
Tangible    monetary    beneflu    to    the    ^- 


to 
19S3 


of     external     assistance 
f^'na^a^Fiscal    year    1961-flscal    year 


(In  million,  of  dollar.  1 
Summary 


mapping  program  for  the  Repunuc. 
^^e  IA08  cartographic  school  inth. 
Canal  Zone  ha.  trained  more  than  100  Pana 
manlan  cltl^n.  In  phases  of  ^tPflll^"^?^ 


US.    loan.. 
US.  granU- 


Total. 


21.1 
18.1 

39.3 


^Tl. -_-.♦.—«.  ir.  nhaaes  of  mapping  proce-      ducted    by    the    u.a     ™"i'r^'   _.,^  „_*    h« 


tlons. 


dure,  since  1952.  These  Provide  a  repo.ltory 
of>nK>nnel  of  the  Republic  .klUed  In  map- 
DlnK  procedures. 

d  Not  included  In  IAG8  expenditure,  are 
grants  for  mapping  provided  the  ^9^^^]^ 
ft  Panama  by  the  Agency  for  I«t«'°*"°^ 
Development  (AID)  Portion,  of  •»  ATO 
grant  of  $1  million  have  been  "P«»d*i^y 
the  Republic  of  Panama  for  W  «^« 
(1/10.000)  mapping  programs  In  the  Repub 
Uc  which  are  supported  by  the  IAU». 

8.    SCIIHCB  AKD  TTCHNOLOOT 

(a)  va  military  forces  In  the  Canal  Zone 
have  numerous  survey,  scientific  and  tech- 
nical facilities  in  operation.  '^^'^J^'^ 
tie.  provide  information  and  guidance  to 
thJ  Lpubllc  of  Panama,  '-hlch  In  many 
instanc^  doe.  not  have  the  tr«^°*^  per- 
«>nnel    or    equipment    for    such    endeavors 


environments  of  both  countries. 

The  people-to-people  program.  ^a^»  ^^'^ 
the  br(^  title  of  military  <=°^"°'*y  "J' 
tlon..  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  coj^mu- 
nltv  relation,  effort.  In  Panama  can  be 
suSmed  up  through  a  prime  example  known 
'ai^peratlon  friendship."  J^'^^'l'lJ!?^ 
«am  was  conceived  by  the  US.  Army  Porces^ 
SThem  command.  In  1960  to  meet  ^ 
urgent  need  for  improved  relatlon^lp  be- 
tween the  people  of  Panama  and  those  of  the 

"'^C'auon  friendship-  activities  have 
tou?^;  Virtually  every  facet  oj^  "^^-'^^Ije; 
tlvlty  in  Panama.  School  chUdren  have 
Seneflted  through  hot  lunch  prognuns  and 
supplies:       military      unit. 


Total  all  assistance. -- 
1.  U.S.  Loan.  (AID. 


Fiscal  year  1961: 

AID-Peeder  road.  Nov.  10.  1»«0---- 
AID^Budget  support  Nov.  30  I960.. 
EXIM— Tocumen  Airport  1961 


Total — 

Fiscal  year  1962:  .    „  _.w   o    ,0*0 

AID— Low  cort  hou«lng  Feb.  9.  1963- 
KXIM— Garbage      collector      equip- 
ment April   18.   1»«2- --..-------- 

EXIM— Highway  conatructlon  eijuip- 
ment  June  1963 - — - 

Total 

Fiscal  year  1963: 

AID— Panama  City  water  and  sewer. 


63.7 


5.3 
5.0 
0.8 

10.6 

2.5 


1.6 
4.5 


6.0 


have 


AmonK  such  faculties  is  the  US.  Navy  cor-  ^^^ol       supplies:       military     ,)^»"       ""^^ 

C'.^ion    JTlKyraVory    and    Tropical    Exposure  .adopted"   entire  OT^hi^ntigtB.   local  ^Ji^i^Uc 

S^ion  whr^^7l<^.c  testlng^ol^t^he  eff^ts  programs  and/^ac:mtW»  --^^^^^^JS 
of  the  tropic,  on  materlaU.  metal,  and  pe 


Total 

2    Loan.— International  lending 
inrtltutlon.  (IDE.  IBRD) 


21.1 


troleum  Is  conducted.  Another  1.  the  Navy 
Branch  Oceanographlc  Office,  '"^ch  studies 
tides,  currenu.  and  prepare,  cbartwork  of 
rSlonal  waters.  Results  of  their  studies  are 
m«le  available  to  the  Republic  of  Panama 


throuKh  assistance  by  the  military; 
change  athletic  contests  ^'^^\^^'' J^^- 
^ial  festival  participation  has  been  encour- 
a?^  These  --oper^lon  friendship"  proj- 
e?J?  often  involve  monetary  contributions. 
*bu^  more    Important   are    the   coritrlbutlons 


Fiscal  year  1961 : 
IBRD— Feeder 


road. "^  ^ 


kvaiiaoic  to  luo  x*«h^w..>,  — „«*   ^.^.~    — -^-   .„t-i.«t     knowledge. 

,h^   sea  transportation  aMlatance  ha.  been      of    compassion.    Interest     »nowieag 
(b)   Sea  transporxatio  ^^^^^^  research      and  enthusiasm  by  participants. 


labor. 


military    personnel    have 


provided  to  archeologlsts  on 

trips  to  otherwise  Inaccessible  areas  of   the 

Republic  of  Panama. 

a     MIUTAKT  TaAtlCINO  

(a)   During  fiscal  ye_ar  ^^■ZTlV'^Z     -Pb-^^.'.:  ^fl"l^f^r.^L^°^^^^^^ 


Denendents    of    military    personur.    ..-^^ 

jomed    wholeheartedly    In    the    community 

-.:;."„.     „,ruTr«mB      Women's    and     youth 


relations 


Subtotal - 

Fiscal  year  1962: 

n)B— Low    coet    housing.    Aug.    aa, 

IDB— Agrlculturai    cnAlX.    Jan.    10. 

1962 ."""" 

ID&— Water    and    .ewer    (Interior). 

June  14.   1962 


7.2 


7.6 


2.9 


2.8 


programs,      women »     »"v.      j ~ 

group,  have  gTvcn  assistance  to  bospUals  and 

,„    i^ur.uB.^ J -  orphanages,  including  many  hours  of  volun- 

thl'MUltar/ Assistance   fr^ogram    -s    p^o-      J^P^^"*,,.  and  have  participated  m^J^nt      Fl»c^ar^l9^:^^^^^    ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 


Subtotal. 


^ded  toTl'e   members   of  the  Ouardla  Na-      ^^^J^nd  athletic  actlvlUe.  with  Panama 
clonal        This     training     is     provided     pri-  group..  ._». 

Sa^lly   at    the  U.S.   Army  Forces.   Southern      ^'^.^  J'^^  communty  relations  proJ«:U 
command.  School  of  the  Americas,  and  In-  ^^  successfully  co^su^nmat^^  through 

eluded  courses  In   pure  '""l^'y  "^»"-  *f**i      the  combined  effort,  of  civic    r el igU^u..  and 
technique.,    as    well    as    in    such    t^bnlcal 
fields  as  maintenance  of  weapons,  vehicles, 
and  communications  equipment,  communi- 
cations   procedures,     and    radio    operation. 
The  US    Navy  Forces.  Southern  Command, 
trained    12    personnel    In    maintenance    and 
operation  of  small  craft  In  fiscal  year  1963. 
IrTfiscal  year  1963.  231  Ouardla  Naclonal  per- 
sonnel received  MAP-costed  training      Thus 
far     some    900    personnel    of    Panama    have 
be^n  trained  at  the  School  of  the  Americas 

since  1949.  _.  ^         .^ 

(b)  In  addition  to  training  provided  under 
MAP  the  U.S.  Air  Force..  Southern  Com- 
mand. School  for  Latin  America,  ha.  trained 
Ouardla  Naclonal  personnel  on  a  nonrelm 


13.3 


4.0 


24.5 


^UlTeaderT  of  Panama  working  In  concert 
^th  member,  of  the  U.S.  ^']^iy^Fr^(, 
nltv  Each  contribute,  according  to  hi. 
mSns  and  abllltle..  and  In  the  achievement 
^fTcommon  goal.  Increased  understanding 
and  hS^ny  between  the  United  States  and 
J^n.^a  and'the  people  of  the  two  Republics 

has  been  realized.       

I  From  the  Panama  Canal  Spillway. 

Feb.  17.  1964) 

KxTrmNAL  An>  fob  th«  Rifubuc 

The  attached  summary  of  P^nclpal  »o^ 

of  external  awUitMice  to  Panama  from  fiscal 

ye^  1961  to  1963  Includes  tbe  major  conttlb- 

utor.   only.     It  should   al«)   be   noted   that 


inces.   Sept.    14.    1963. 

Total - 

3    simunary  of  loan,  by  func- 
tion (Blnce  flKial  year  1961) 

US.  loans:  ^  g 

Road  construction ^'^ 

HMath^'witir'ind  .ewer  Improve- 

ment.    garbage    equipment »•  ^ 

Airport  improvement ^^ 

Budget  support-. 

Total ^'' 

Loanj^lntematlonal  lending  InaUtu- 

tlona: 


7.2 


bu;:;Sre.".;;^"rvad7able""bi.l."-ln  such  sub-  "^7;a^ount    of^  US.  ^^^^^n^  Z 

ject.  as  electrical  radio  repair  and  operation,  development  f^^^^^^^^'^'^^l  „flect  the 

undamental    communications,    admlnistra-  US.  ^^^'^^^SZ^^J^e  ^ve^ent  of 

Uon  and  supply,  and  aircraft  mechanics  and  amounts  contributed  oy  tne 

maintenance.    Since  1963.  224  Panamanians  Panama. 


Road  construction ^^ 

Housing-- 2  9 

Agricultural    credit ^- ^ 

Health 4  q 

Electrification 

...     24.5 


Total 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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PHnci^t     sources    of     external    assistance      Principal    sources    of     external    assistance  Just  2  year,  ago  in  1961.  the  committee 

toZnai^Lc^lyear    1961-/lscal    year  to    Panama^Fiscal    year    1961-flscal    year  startled  the  world  by  proclaiming  they  were 

.o*r^!^^^nu^     ^^    ^         '           "  1963  "-^ntlnued  going  to  turn  the  Savannah  River  green  on 

1963  •— continuea  AMWPAifcii— continued  St  Patrick's  Day.  and  in  the  presence  of  the 

[In  millions  of  dollar.]  vs.  aaxifT  AasisTAira^ntlnued  ^^  ^  country  and  Senator  Yaebo«ouoh. 

TJJB.  oaANT  AMisTANCX  (In  million.  Of  dollar. ]  ^^  ^^^^    ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  gj^^ 

1    FlK»l  year  1961 :  *•  Summary  of  grant  a«l.tance  flKsal  .pj^^  foUowlng  year,  1962.  former  President    ^ 

Rural     development      (dercrtptlon:  years  1961-63:  Harry  8.  Trtiman,  who  was  a  guest  of  the 

ProlecU   covered    agriculture    de-  Rural     development 11.  B  Hibernian  Society  of  Savannah  for  St.  Pat- 

velopment.  agrarian  reform,  rural  Financial    InstltuUon.   and   private  ^^^.^  j^^^    ^ode  In  one  of  the  lead  car.  of 

cadastre     and     resources     survey,                          enterprlM -  — - 1.  o  ^^    parade    accompanied    by    Congrereman 

and    water    rerource.    and    power  Human  rerources  development a.  1  Elliott  Hagan  of  Georgia,   John  J.  Bouhan. 

development) -  1.3         Nongoal   actlvitlM....- 3.0  chairman  of  the  speaker*  committee  of  the 

Financial    Institutions    and    private  Terminating  acUvltle. i.v  Hibernian    Society    of   Savannah,    and    Brl«. 

enterprlM  development    (descrlp-  Oen.  Leeter  A.  Bork,  US.  Army,  command- 

tlon:    Project,  covered  industrial  Total   grant. m.  i  mg  general  at  Port  Stewart,  Ga.,  who  was 

development    Institutions,    hous-  ,  .pj^j^j    report    includes    only    the    major  President  Truman's  aide  for  the  occarton.    In 

ing    credit    institution,    self-help  TOuroes  of  economic   awlstance   to   Panama  another  car  in  the  parade,  representing  the 

housing,    and    national    economic  ^^^^  t^acsiX  year   1961.     It  doe.  not  Include  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  of  Philadelphia, 

planning  studies) -3      assUtance  granted  under  programs  sponrored  was  Mr.  John  W.  Laird,  pa.t  president  of 

Human  rewurce.  development  (de-  ,,y  ^^  ^J*.,  GAS,  Military  AMlstance  Pro-  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  of  Phlladel- 

scripUon:  Project,  covered  higher  ^.,^„^    ^^j   ^^^^   jgr  Peace,   and   therefore,  pbia    and    the   grand   recorder   of   Knight, 

education,  nursing  education,  and  should  not  be  construed  as  representing  the  Templar  of  Pennsylvania,  and  riding  in  the 

advisory    »rvlc««    for    education.  ^^^^  external   assistance   effort   during   the  car  with  him  was  Mr.  Thomas  Gavin,  mayor 

Including  University  of  Panama)-  8            ^  j  je&n  P™  tempore  of  KanMS  City,  Mo.,  a  pcrronal 

Nongoal      activities       (description:  *^  friend  of  President  Truman.    The  parade  was 

ProJecU  covered  public  wifety  and  Non. — All  grant  figures  repreront  obllga-  t^e  largest  ever  held  in  Savannah  and  in 

orosram  support)    -  -2      tlon.   only.     All   loan   figure,  represent   the  which  38  bands  from  all  over  Georgia  (plus 

TermlnaUng  activities — -  .  5      total  authorized  amoimt  of  the  loan,  not  the  i    frcwn    Virginia)     participated     Including 

drawdown  or  anaount  expended.  tbe   XJS.  Marine   Band   from   Parrls   Island. 

Total,  nacal  year  1961  grants—  2.9  gouactt-  U-303  Reports  fiscal  year  1961-  8.C.,  the  Fort  Stewart  band,  Hunter  Air 
3.  Fiscal  year  1963:  fiscal  year  1963.  Implementation  Approval  Force  band,  the  3d  Army  band  the  6th  Naval 
Rural  development  (description:  Documents  fiscal  year  1961-63.  AID  Re-  District  band,  and  the  Womens  Army  Corps. 
Project,  cover  agricultural  devel-  -^^  W/324  "Status  of  Loan  Agreements."  It  was  reviewed  by  about  60,000  people, 
opment,  agrarian  reform,  farm-  ^pg  ascai  year  I961-fi8cal  year  1963.  In  1963  there  were  83  unlU  In  the  parade 
to-market  road  construction.  USAID/P  Status  of  External  Loans  Report  and  It  was  over  3  miles  long,  and  a.  a  special 
aerial  photo  and  mapping,  self-  ^^^  ^q  ^ggg  AID  S&R  Dlv.  Report,  "U.S.  event  the  Irish  International  Airways  flew 
help  schools,  contract  school  con-  PtareKm  Assistance."  July  1.  1946-Jvme  30.  Ite  Dublin  manager  and  one  of  Its  steward- 
structlon.  rtiral  health  facilities  jggg  esses.  Miss  Ann  Cosgrove,  to  bring  real  sham- 
construction,  water  resources  and  ^^^^^^^^^___  rocks  from  Ireland  to  the  Hibernian  Society 

power    development) 9.2  of  Savannah. 

Financial  Institutions  and  private  T>A'mjrir'<i  DAV  TN  SAVANNAH  Through  the  courtesy  of  Hon.  Carl  Vinson. 
enterprise  development  (descrlp-  °^-  PAI-KICK-B  UAX  i«  oavapiinaxi  of  Georgia,  there  have  been  for  years  several 
Uon :  Projects  cover  private  enter-  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  warships  in  the  port  on  St.  Patrick's  Day. 
prise  development.  Indtistrlal  de-  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman  When  the  shadows  of  the  second  war  with 
velopment  Institutions,  self-help  j  Georgia  [Mr.  Hagan]  may  extend  England  In  1813  were  overspreading  this 
housing,  mineral  resources  sur-  hiR^morkK  af  tJiis  nnlnt  in  the  RECORD  country,  a  few  of  the  leaders  of  Savannah, 
vey  national  economic  planning)-  1.0  his  remarks  at  this  pomt  in  Uie  KECORD  all  Protestants,  met  and  formed  the  Hlber- 
Human  resources  development  (de-  and  Include  extraneous  matter.  ^lan  Society  of  Savannah  on  March  17,  1812. 
sSTpUo?^  E?oJeSL  co^^^^^  higher  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  This  society  is  now  a  nonsectartan  organlza- 
education.  nursing  education.  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  tlon  vrtth  a  limited  membership  of  160  mem- 
government  management  and  ad-  Texas?  bers.  It  takes  at  least  16  years  on  the  mem- 
mlnistratlon.  manpower  training,  There  was  no  objection.  bership  waiting  list  to  become  a  member, 
and  advisory  services  for  educa-  j^j.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker.  The  Hibernian  Society  of  Savannah  every 
tlon      including      University      of  or  March  17  every  year  the  city  of  Sa-  year  reviews  the  St.  Patricks  Day  parade. 

Panama)                        -8            M.B.Tcn  ii  ^^'^"'^^ff  "^'^  ^'^^  "^  ^"  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  society  on 

Non^ir^^Uviti«i      (description:  y&rma.h  becomes  completely  Irish  as  one  Patrick's  Day,  March  17,  1813,  the  society 

^ts  c^ve^p^bllc  ^^STty.'SSJr  of  the  biggest  and  most  enjoyable  cele-  ^.^ed   to   the   independent    Presbyterian 

design    program  support,  hospital  brations  in  the  country  takes  place.  church,  the  same  church  In  which  our  late, 

design   technical  studies  for  elec-  Many  Members  of  Congress  have  been  beloved  President  Woodrow  Wilson  was  mar- 

trlc  power  development) 9     tO   Savannah   for  St.   Patrick's   E>ay.      I  rled.  and  heard  an  impressive  prayer  by  Rev. 

TermlnaUng  activities. __5      look  forward  to  it  myself  every  year  with  ^-T^,f  oJ^'Sj  °sV' plmckT^Day'^v^er'SnS 

^^^oua.ti^..,e^..e2^nu...  13.4     ^/or  the  beUt  of  those  Members  who  "^'^^^i:^  TSoT^^i^^^TSn':::^ 

3    Fiscal  year  1963^            ,n«rrintion-  ^^«   ^°*'  ^^   "^  opportunity.   I   have  \^  as  its  main  speaker  the  late 

Rural     development      (Description.  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^    ^^  Honorable  John  J.  president   William   Howard   TWt.   who  was 

fl^f^  r^J^lt^^^^Bt^ct^'  Bouhan,  of  Savannah,  a  past  president  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  society. 

s^h^o^hiu     iSS     heauh  and  honorary  member  of  the  Hibernian  The  program  of  toasts  for  that  occasion  reads 

TJcmS^  and  water  J^urces  and  Society  of  Savannah,  to  prepare  a  short  as  follows:    "Our   CentenniiU."  Oen^    W. 

^wer   development)^. 1.1     r6sum6  of  St.  Patrick's  Day  in  Savan-  ?l«l^^'°^' P^^f,*  °^?*i!  ^^^f/^",^^^^ 

Financial  ins/utions  and  private  nah  and  the  Hibernian  Society  of  Sa-  Zre^^ZTT'SkJ^TllVsi^^^y 

enterprise  development    (Descrlp-  vannah.  of  Boston;  Mr.  John  D.  Crimmlns.  represent- 

tlon:  Projects  cover  private  enter-  g^  Patrick's  Dat  in  Savannah  atlve  of  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  of  New 

rn^trorseT-hei?S;fng.Tnd  (By  John  J.  Bouhan)  York;    Mr.   H^  A^  Molony.  -pre^ntatlve  of 

national        economic        planning  It  is  hard  to  visualize  a  St.  Patrick's  Day  Hibernian   Society   of   Charleston.  B.C..    Mr. 

studies .8     in    Savannah,    Ga.,    unless    you    have    been     William  P.  Ryan,  representative  of  Hibernian 

Human  resources  development  (De-  there  on  one  of  those  occasions.  Society    of    Baltimore,    Md.;    "Our    Invited 

scriptlon:    Projects    cover    higher  The    St.     Patrick's    Day    committee    was      Guests,"  Rev.  M.  Ashby  Jones,  DD.,  Baptist 

education,  nursing  education,  gov-  fOTmed  in  1856  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating     minister  from  Augusta.  Ga.;   "Dixie."  Hon. 

emment  management  and  admin-  St.  Patrick's  Day  and  they  have  developed      Timothy  J.  Hogan,  attorney  general  of  Ohio; 

Istratlon,  manpower  training,  and  the  occasion  Into  a  small  mardl  gras.    It  has     -savannah,"  Hon.  Walter  G.  Charlton,  Savan- 

advisory    services    for    education  mushroomed  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  celebration      ^^^    q^.   -Ireland,"  Hon.  W.  Bourke  Cock- 

Includlng  University  of  Panama.)-  .6     into  one  of  the  big  St.  Patrick's  I>ay  cele-     ^^  ^f   ^ew   York;    "The  President   of   the 

Nongoal      activities      (Description:  brations  of  the  country.  United  States."  Hon.  William  Howard  Taft. 

Projects  cover  public  safety,  sewer  In  the  parade  in  1941  it  had   among  other          ^^   ^^   ^^sth   anniversary   banquet,   along 

design,  and  program  support) .9     paraders.  a  detachment  from  the  gallant  7th  charitable  Society  of  Boston,  the 

-™-*"°« """"" _^  sSps°iw2t.''o:.rn?w*^«rr^s  crn'^.^, ^ ,"- -r' isr 

Total  Oecal  year  1983  gr.nt.„..  3.8     ..ery  man  wa.  over  6  teet  tall.  addrened  by  telephone  from  Warm  SprlngB. 
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0»  by  the  late  Preeldent  Franklin  D  Room- 
velt  The  remainder  of  the  program  was  a« 
Sow..  "The  Day  We  Celebrate  "  Rev^Fr 
William  J  Harty.  S.J..  Savannah.  Oa.,  South 
Sna'  Hon'oiln  D.  ^0^-^--^^--°/ 
of  South  CaroUna:  "Florida.  Hon  «7~  *^ 
Sone.  Governor  of  Florida;  "Oeorg  a.  Bton^ 
ED  Rivers.  Governor  of  Georgia.  The 
united  State-."  Hon.  George  H.  Earle.  Gover- 

"°;°%"hrTCTnnlver«.ry  celebration  of 
the  society.  1962.  they  had  a  banquet  (stand- 
ing room  only)  and  were  «»d^«»f<»J7  "^tf 
griat  American,  former  Pf^^'^^^y^^? 
^man.  and  also  by  Gov.  Ernest  PV  Hol- 
ASS?  of  south  Carolina.  P'"****^'  J^,'^ 
haTbeen  made  an  honorary  member  of  the 

■^^  roster   of   speakers  of   the  Hlbernl^ 
Society   for   their   3t   Patricks  Day   celebra- 
Sons  reads  like  the  rolls  of  Congress    with 
.uch  name.  a.  the  late  Senator  D^^ld  a_  Hill 
nf    New   York;    Senator   David    I.   Walsh.    01 
Sa^huSJi;  and  Senator  Bryan  McMahon^ 
S    Connecticut.     You    will    also    And     the 
names  of  Senators  Herman  E.  Talmadge  and 
Riaht^     B      Russell     of     Georgia.     Senator 
?S^     Dodd     of      Connecticut.     Senator 
S^uSt     S^ngton     of     Mls«)url      Senator 
^rge  Si^athers  of  Florida.  ^^^.^^^ 
K.    Moss    of    Utah    and    Senator    Ralph    W. 
?arborough  of  Texas.     You  will  also  s^  the 
name,     of     former     Congrewman     Donald 
OToole  of  New  York.  Congre«nan  Jotin  W. 
Murohy  of  Pennsylvania.  Congrewman  wu- 
Uam  T    Byrne  of   New   York.   Oongrewman 
Prince  Preston  of  Georgia,  and  a  gre*t  many 

°\t  would  not  be  fair  to  conclude  this  article 
without  quoting  an  article  that  aPP*?^^^^ 
the  Republican  and  Savannah  Evening 
S^ger    of    March    19.    1812.    which    read    as 

'°"T^'  17th  was  the  festival  of  St^Pf^<=^ 
and  the  Sons  of  Brln  spent  the  day  with  that 
harmony,  cordiality  and  fesUvlty  character- 
istic of  the  temperament  of  Irishmen. 

••Mr  Bunch  prepared  an  elegant  dinner  and 
the  table  was  graced  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished officers,  court  and  military.  In  the 

^'^'^Seventeen  regular  and  14  volunteer  toasts 
w«re  raised.  Thirty-two  drinks  of  hot 
whisky— between,  notes  the  newspaper  ac- 
count. 

"Is  It  any  wonder  that  In  the  next  Issue 
of  the  Republican,  the  following  advertise- 
ment appeared? 

••  Twenty-five  dollars  reward  for  party  or 
parties  who  destroyed  my  sign  In  front  of  my 
door  next  to  Mr  Bunch's  Francis  Sheftall  ; 
and  that  'little  work  was  done  in  the  courts 
or  banks'  the  day  after." 


STEUART  L.  PITTMAN 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricord  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  difficult  and  trying  administra- 
tive posts  m  the  Federal  Govemmentr— 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Civil 
Defense— has  been  held  by  Steuart 
Lansing  Plttman  since  his  appointment 
by  President  Kennedy  in  1961.  It  was 
with  deep  regret  therefore  that  I  learned 
of  Mr.  Pittmans  decision  to  resign  from 
his  important  position. 

In  the  2^2  years  that  Mr.  Pittman  has 
served  as  civil  defense  chief  he  demon- 
strated leadership  ablliUes  and  a  funda- 


mental determination  that  the  United 
States  will  have  a  civil  defense  Program^ 
The  result  of  his  efforts.  I  believe,  is  that 
there  is  today  an  entirely  different  at- 
miphere  in  the  field  of  civU  defense. 
In  presenting  the  facts  on  numerous  oc- 
casions in  both  Houses  of  this  Congress 
Mr   Pittman  has  removed  the  question 
of  civU  defense  in  the  thermonuclear  age 
from  the  realm  of  pure  emotion  to  an 
area  in  which  the  subject  may  now  be 
deliberated  upon  with  the  cool  reasoij 
and  resort  to  the  facts  that  is  vitally 
necessary.    With  intelligence  and  imagi- 
nation Mr.  Pittman  has  slowly  but  sui^ly 
removed  much  of  the  misunderstandings 
about  the  program  in  and  out  of  Con- 

^"^W^e  are  all  indebted  to  Mr.  Pittman 
for  the  services  he  has  performed.  He 
will  be  sorely  missed. 

With  the  unanimous  consent  or  ine 
Members  of  this  House  I  would  like  to 
offer  for  the  Ricord  the  editorial  on 
Steuart  L.  Pittmans  resignation  which 
app^re  in  the  Washington  Post.  March 
12,  1964: 

(From  the  Washington  Poet.  Mar.  11,  1964] 
Ptttman  Resigns 
In  Steuart  L.  Pittman.  who  Is  resigning  as 
Assistant   Secretary   of   Defense   to   practice 
Taw   civil  defense  has  had  a  chief  who  embel- 
Ushed  h IS  office.    In  2'^  years  In  a  thanWess 
Ob    he  oversaw  the  transformation  of  civil 
defense  from  something  of  a  political  toy  to 
a  wl^^espectlng  part  of  the  Defense  Estab- 
Ushment.    He  approached  with  reason  a  sub - 
lect  too  often  cluttered  with  emotion,  and  his 
inergy  and  effectiveness  were  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  partial  rescue  of  the  civil  de- 
fense program  from  confusion,  apathy  and 
hStlllty^th  inside  and  outside  the  Govem- 

"^The  main  physical  accomplishment  of  Mr 
Plttman's  tenure  was  to  locate  fallout  shel- 
ters for  tens  of  millions  of  Americans;  the 
^e7no?e  of  this  effort  was  Identification  of 
existing  space,  not  construction  of  new  space, 
and  in  relative  terms.  It  has  not  been  an  ex- 
^nslve  or  radical  program.     Now    however 
^vU  defense  is  at  the  point  where  Important 
decisions    affecting    expenditures     military 
strategy  and  public  and  congressional  atti- 
tudes must  be  made.     By  shelving  the  ^ 
ministrations     shelter- Incentive     bill     last 
week    the  Senate  said   In  effect  that  these 
decisions   will   not  be   made    this  year;    the 
administration   assents.     Mr.   Pittman,  who 
had  poured  heart  and  soul  Into  getting  the 
shelter-incentive    bill    "irough    the   Houw 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  wait  and  repeat 
the  process  in  1966.  .^,^, 

Civil  defense  raises  Issues  of  such  impor- 
tance—Issues of  national  security  and  siu-- 
vlval  national  posture  and  purpose— that  the 
civil  defense  program  »»^o^l'»/°^^ '^^""i!^ 
to  any  man  less  able  than  Mr.  Pittman.  The 
stature  of  his  successor  will  be  a  fair  mea«ire 
of  the  seriousness  with  which  the  adminis- 
tration views  civil  defense. 


mourning,  as  we  buried  our  dear  Pre^- 
dent  some  few  months  ago.  all  Ameri- 
cans express  their  deepest  sympathy  in 
that  nation's  tragic  loss. 

The  King,  however,  will  live  on  In  the 
hearts  of  the  Greek  people. 

Paul  was  a  king  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  peace.  He  was  a 
king  who  moved  with  Uberty  and  ease 
among  the  people  of  his  land,  who  de- 
lighted in  helping  the  poor  and  under- 
privUeged,  who  fought  with  his  troops 
against  the  foreign  enemies  who  invaded 
his  country. 

He  will  be  especially  remembered  for 
his  courageous  service  in  the  Greek 
Navy  during  the  Invasion  of  World 
War  n  As  Crown  Prince  Paul,  he  was 
constantly  at  the  side  of  King  George 
n  when  the  Greeks  battled  the  Germans 
on  the  soil  of  their  dear  land. 

Following  the  Allied  victory,  Paul,  m 
crown  prince  and  later  as  king,  devoted 
himself  to  the  country's  reconstruction 
and  to  raising  the  standards  of  living 
and  education  of  the  Greek  people. 

When  he  ascended  the  throne  on  April 
2   1947  his  country  was  struggling  wiUi 
Commiinist     guerrillas    determined    to 
overthrow  the  democratic  gove^iment^ 
With  his  active  support  and  with  the  help 
of  U  S   aid,  the  Greeks  crushed  the  in- 
ternal rebeUlon.    The  King  then  turned 
his  attention  to  works  of  peace  and  to 
the  relief  of  war-tattered  Greece.     He 
founded  a  number  of  welfare  organiza- 
tions   supported   mainly   by   two   royal 
patronag?  programs-the   Kin^«   '""^ 
for  the  war-stricken  areas  and  the  Royal 
Welfare  Fund. 

Yes  the  King  loved  his  people  and  the 
people  loved  their  king.  Paul  had  a 
magnetic  personality  slmUar  to  that  of 
John  P.  Kennedy.  He,  too,  was  a 
scholar,  a  lover  of  the  arts,  a  sportsman, 
a  family  man. 

The  heavy  burden  which  Greece  bears 
today  can  be  relieved  somewhat  by  Uie 
thought  that  young  Constantine  is  able 
and  prepared  to  take  over  the  duties  of 
his  father. 

I  would  Uke  to  join  with  Detrolts 
Orthodox  Greek  community  arid  witn 
Greek-heritage  communities  through- 
out our  country  in  offering  condolence 
to  the  young  King  Constantine,  Queen 
Prederika.  the  Greek  royal  family  and 
the  people  of  Greece. 


KING  PAUL  OF  GREECE 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  RyanI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  Irom 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er today,  as  the  Greek  people  bury  their 
beloved  King  Paul  in  ceremony  and  deep 


NATIONAL  CAPTIVE  NATIONS 
WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mr.  U- 
BONATil.  under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Derwinsk:]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr  DERWINSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  from 
lanuarv  18  to  27,  I  was  in  Taiwan  as  a 
reprJ^ntitive  of"  the  National  CapUve 
Nations  Week  Committee,  participating 
in  the  Freedom  Day  raUy  sponsored  by 
the     Asian     Peoples     Anti-Commii^st 
League  of  the  Republic  of  China.    This 
was  the  10th  anniversary,  commemorai- 
ins  the  decision  of  thousands  of  Chinese 
prisoners  of  the  Korean  war  who  chose 
to  accept  freedom  rather  than  return  to 
Communist  enslavement  on  mai^^^° 
China.     It  is  an  especially  signincant 
occasion  throughout  free  Asia. 


While  there  I  participated  In  various 
programs  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
league,  and  at  this  point  I  wish  to  include 
as  part  of  my  remarks  an  address  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Ku-Cheng  Kang.  presi- 
dent of  the  China  chapter  of  the  APACL, 
who  is  an  outstanding  and  dedicated 
leader  in  the  cause  of  the  captive  peoples 
of  communism  in  Asia : 
ADDRMs  BT  Mb.  Ku  Cheno-Kawo,  President 

or  THE  CHINA  Chapter,  the  Asian  Peoples' 

ANTI-COMMTNIST     LEA0X7E,     AT     THE     INTER- 

national  MErnNo  m  Strpporr  or  Captive 
Peoples'    Struggle    roB  Freedom 


Distinguished  guesU,  ladles,  and  gentle- 
men, on  behalf  of  the  Conunlttee  of  Civic 
Organizations  of  the  Republic  of  China  In 
Support  of  Struggle  for  Freedom  Behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  I  wish  to  convey  my  hearty 
welcome  to  you  who  have  come  from  afar  to 
take  part  In  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
Freedom  Day,  a  day  of  great  significance  In 
the  history  of  mankind  to  strive  for  freedom, 
and  to  exchange  views  on  the  problem  of 
giving  support  to  captive  peoples  in  their 
struggle  for  freedom. 

Communist  goal  to  conquer  and  enslave 
the  people  of  the  whole  world  U  immutable. 
Largely  because  of  growing  Internal  contra- 
dictions and  agrlcult\iral  faUvir«,  the  Com- 
munist bloc  is  using  the  tactic  of  "peaceful 
coexistence"  and  International  trade  to  serve 
as  a  bait  with  a  view  to  generating  Illusions 
on  the  part  of  the  free  world  and  dividing 
the  unity  of  the  democratic  naUons  in  an 
effort  to  avert  serious  economic  and  political 
crisis  with  which  It  is  confronted.  Be  that 
as  It  may,  it  will  never  relax  its  aggressive 
activities  for  the  "burial  of  the  free  world." 
Such  being  the  case,  all  justice-  and  free- 
dom-loving people  of  the  world,  without  re- 
spect to  locality,  race,  nationality,  profes- 
sion, and  religion,  should  unite  together  and 
take  concerted  action,  so  as  to  checkmate 
Communist  expansionism  and  protect  their 
own  freedom  on  the  one  hand  and  to  give 
our  positive  support  to  the  enslaved  people 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Communist  domina- 
tion in  their  effort  to  topple  Communist 
regimes  and  to  regain  their  freedom  at  an 
early  date  on  the  other  hand.  Only  thus 
win  justice,  freedom,  peace,  and  prosperity 
of  the  world  be  reesUbllshed. 

Right  at  the   present  moment,  split  be- 
tween   the   Soviet   Union    and   the   Pelplng 
regime   has  been  deepening  and  the  world 
Communist  movement  Is  at  Its  lowest  ebbs. 
Objective  situation  has  created  a  favorable 
condition  for  the  cause  of  freedam.     All  or- 
ganizations of  the  world  in  support  of  cap- 
tive nations  and  peoples  as  well  as  all  antl- 
Communlst  organizations  should  seize  this 
favorable      opportunity,      strengthen      their 
solidarity  and  take  united  action,  so  as  to 
give  more  effective  suppOTt  to  the  captive 
nations  and  peoples  to  achieve  their  Inde- 
pendence and  freedom  at  the  earliest  date 
possible.     Indeed,  this  Is  the  most  Important 
task  facing  us.     At  the  mass  rally  In  com- 
memoration of  the  Freedom  Day  yesterday. 
I    pointed   out    that    "the   countermeasures 
that  the  free  world  should  adopt  now  should 
be    based  on  the  collective  secvirity  system 
and  the  embargo  policy  and  then  go  a  step 
forward  by  carrying  out  the  policy  of  lib- 
eration of  captive  peoples  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain."     I   think   that   this   is   a   correct 
strategy    In    coping    with    the    Communist 
strategy    of    peaceful    coexistence.     For    the 
implementation  of  this  strategy,  the  most 
effective  tactic  Is  to  unite  the  free  people 
outside  erf   the   Iron    Curtain   with   the  en- 
slaved p)eople  inside  of  it  In  their  common 
struggle  8Lgainst  conununism. 

We  are  assembled  here  today.  It  Is  my 
sincere  hope  that  all  of  you  here  will  express 
your  views  on  how  to  step  up  the  support 
given  to  captive  peoples  in  their  anti-Com- 
munist revolutionary  movement.  Then  let 
us  call  an  international  conference  In  sup- 


port of  the  captive  peoples  in  their  struggle 
for  freedom,  to  decide  on  the  goals  for  the 
struggle  of  freedom  and  the  actions  that 
should  be  taken  on  the  basis  of  the  conclu- 
sions we  reach  today.  Besides,  let  us  set  up 
an  International  united  organization  of  the 
whole  world  in  support  of  the  captive  peoples 
and  unite  all  forces  of  justice  of  the  world  In 
support  of  1  billion  enslaved  people  to  re- 
gain their  freedom  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  a  prominent  participant 
in  the  rally  and  conferences  was  Mr. 
Aleksander  Kutt,  Chairman  of  the  As- 
sembly of  Captive  European  Nations. 
Mr.  Kutt  and  his  group  are  spokesmen 
for  millions  of  people  held  in  bondage 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  They  also  give 
practical,  as  well  as  moral  support  to 
the  anti-Communist  struggle  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  Asia : 


Remarks  or  Aleksander  Ktm,   Chairman. 
Assembly   or  Captive  Ettropean   Nations, 
Report  at  the  International  Meeting  in 
Support  or  Captive  Nations  and  People, 
IN  Taipei,  January  24,  1964 
Mr.     Chairman,     ladles,     and    gentlemen, 
much  has  been  said  during  the  last  years 
about    the    "liberalization"    process   in    the 
countries  of  East-Central   Europe,  and.   for 
that  matter,  also  in  the  Communist  domi- 
nated  countries   of   Asia.     Some   more   in- 
formed Western  observers  maintain  that  It 
takes  generations  at  the  rate  of  Improve- 
ments of  the  last  years  to  have  any  more  or 
less  fundamental  changes  In  the  course  of 
this  evolutionary  process.     Others  seem  to 
take  for  granted  that  a  considerable  reshap- 
ing of   the   entire   Communist   system   is  a 
question  of  not  too  many  years.    If  we  take 
a  short  glance  at  what  has  been  the  factual 
development  during  the  immediate  past,  this 
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It  is  true  that  the  mass  executions  and 
deportations  of  captive  peoples  practiced 
dvu-lng  the  Stalin  era  In  Europe,  and  In  the 
early  fifties  In  China,  have  ceased.  But  let 
there  be  no  mistake  about  this.  After  having 
destroyed  millions  of  lives,  the  regimes  In 
Moscow  and  Pelplng  think  themselves  at 
present  to  be  comparatively  safe.  The  rest 
of  the  population  sees  that  in  present  cir- 
cumstances an  uprising  cannot  be  success- 
ful. Any  revolt  at  this  time  would  only  pro- 
voke new  massive  terror. 

Thxis,  the  Communist  regimes  in  Europe 
and  Asia  have  been  subsisting  during  the 
last  years  on  the  rich  harvest  of  terror  whl(di 
was  shown  a  decade  and  more  ago.  It  Is  for 
this  reason  that  Khrushchev  and  Mao  are 
able  to  put  up  a  show  of  having  turned  less 
brutal.  But  they  still  are  the  same  Khru- 
shchev and  Mao  who  participated  In.  ot  di- 
rected, the  planting  of  terror. 

In  fact,  there  U  no  personal  security  In  the 
captive  European  countries  for  anybody  who 
tries  to  take  advantage  of  basic  hirnian  rights 
as  set  forth  In  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  connection  with  the  lessening  of  terror, 
following  the  regime's  feeling  of  safety.  In 
some  cases  the  penalties  for  attempts  by  the 
population  to  exercise  the  basic  human  rights 
have  been  reduced.  In  other  cases  the  pun- 
ishments have  been  Increased.  For  example, 
in  the  Baltic  States  the  refusal  of  a  person 
to  return  from  a  foreign  country  can  now  be 
punished  also  by  death  Instead  of  only  by  a 
prison  term  as  before.  (According  to  the  new 
■Fundamentals  of  Soviet  Criminal  Legisla- 
tion." art.  1.  promulgated  on  Dec.  25.  1858. 
and  In  contradlcUon  to  art.  13.  p.  (2)  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
which  stipulates  that  "everyone  has  the  right 
to  leave  any  country.  Including  hte  own.") 

An  even  more  weighty  reason  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  active  terror  than  the  wish  of  the 
Soviet  leaders  to  appear  humane.  Is  another 
practical  necessity.  The  growth  of  Soviet 
military  might  Is  possible  only  on  the  basis 
of  expanding  economy,  the  most  important 


part  of  which  Is  a  complex  and  advanced  In- 
dustry. The  development  of  a  powerful  and 
modern  Industry,  as  well  as  of  other  branches 
of  economy,  is  impossible  without  the  co- 
operation of  creative  forces  of  the  entire 
nation.  And  such  cooperation  of  the  cre- 
ative part  of  the  population  Is  unthinkable 
If  Its  Individual  members  are  under  con- 
tinuous high  strain  of  rampant  terror. 

There  are  some  other  developments  In  the 
Soviet  area  which  are  sometimes  interpreted 
as  changes  toward  democracy  but  which.  In 
fact,  are  not.  There  are.  for  example,  the 
multiple  organizational  measures  in  econ- 
omy. More  often  than  not  these  measures 
have  delegated  a  certain  amount  of  power 
for  decisions  from  the  central  to  the  local 
authorities.  This.  It  Is  said.  Is  the  decline 
of  power  at  the  top  and  the  Increase  of 
power  at  a  level  closer  to  the  people. 

It  is  nothing  of  this  sort.  It  Is  just  that 
the  i>arty  leadership,  which  remains  all  pow- 
erful. Is  trying  to  correct  some  bureaucratic 
absurdities  which  had  been  introduced  dur- 
ing the  Stalin  era.  and  which  have  proved  to 
be  obstacles  to  a  normal  development  of 
economy.  What  real  delegation  of  power  can 
be  found,  for  example.  In  the  fact  that  ladles' 
Ehoe  models  are  at  present  approved  In  re- 
publics' capitals  Instead  of,  as  before,  at  the 
all-union  level  in  Moscow?  Neither  Is  it  a 
real  delegation  of  power  if  the  so-oalled  re- 
publics' governments  are  empowered  to  dis- 
tribute between  the  administrative  districts 
the  quotas  for  state  deliveries  of  agrlcultviral 
produce  In  the  limits  of  total  deliveries  dic- 
tated by  Moscow. 

Considerable  excitement,  and  hopes  for  a 
revision  of  the  entire  Soviet  economic  sys- 
tem have  been  recently  caused  In  the  West  by 
Soviet  discussions  of  the  role  of  profits  in 
determining  the  efficiency  of  Soviet  enter- 
prises. Profits,  It  Is  pointed  out.  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  capitalist  economic  sys- 
tem. Therefore,  more  attention  to  profits 
in  Soviet  economy  m'lst  t>e  leading  the  Soviet 
system  away  from  Marxism  and  closer  to  the 
capitalist  system. 

The  problem  of  profits  as  Indicators  of  the 
efficiency  of  indivldUEJ  enterprises  in  the 
Soviet  economic  system  Is  at  least  as  old  as 
the  perennial  raising  of  working  norms. 
Only  that  In  the  past  profits  were  more  often 
called  accumulations.  But  neither  the  rais- 
ing of  working  norms,  nor  the  Incentives  for 
personnel  based  on  profits  of  enterprises, 
bring  the  Soviet  economic  system  by  one 
lota  closer  to  the  system  of  free  economy. 

If  we  tvirn  to  other  possible  areas  of 
liberalization,  or  evolution,  we  see  that  the 
progress  has  been  equally  slow  or  nonexist- 
ent. The  task  of  the  written  word,  be  It 
In  the  press  or  llterattire,  is  still  to  help 
the  regime  In  the  implementation  of  its 
policies.  Only  constructive  critique  of  gov- 
ernment and  party  institutions  and  officials 
Is  permitted.  Fine  arts,  the  dramatic  art 
and  even  music  have  to  serve  the  same 
ends.  Only  small  beginnings  of  deviations 
from  the  party  line  can  be  registered  dur- 
ing more  than  a  decade  of  the  post-Stalln 
era.  There  has  been  no  change  whatsoever 
as  far  as  the  ballot  box  of  elections  Is 
concerned.  The  raising  of  the  living  stand- 
ard of  the  people  has  progressed  at  snail's 
pace. 

All  this  is  a  part  of  a  great  design  to 
keep  the  present  rulers  of  the  captive  peo- 
ples in  power  and  simultaneously  to  build 
up  at  a  possibly  rapid  rate  the  power  at 
the  dlsjKJsal  of  the  ruling  group. 

It  is  not  less  in  the  Interests  of  the  free 
world  than  It  U  In  the  interest  of  the  cap- 
tive peoples  to  speed  up  with  a?!  possible 
means  the  very  slow  evolutionary  process 
In  the  Communist  dominated  areas  of  the 
world  In  order  to  win  the  race  for  time. 
This  the  free  world  can  do  only  through 
closest  cooperation  with  the  captive  peoples 
and  not  through  closer  contacts  with  their 
oppressive  regimes. 
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While  on  Taiwan.  RepubUc  of  China. 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  off- 
shore island  of  Quemoy.  and  Inspected 
free  Chinese  mlliUry  units.  I  was  given 
a  tour  of  the  island  to  see  at  first  hand 
its  great  economic  developments.  I 
was  most  impressed  by  the  progress  of 
the  Chinese  people  under  a  free  regime. 
I  was  especially  interested  to  note  their 
effecUve.  vigorous  spirit  in  the  face  of 
Communist   oppression   of  the  Chinese 

mainland.  .  ^  , 

Mr  Speaker,  the  island  of  Taiwan. 
RepubUc  of  China,  is  a  basUon  of  the 
free  world,  and  serves  as  the  hope  and 
inspiration  of  the  people  of  the  Chi- 
nese mainland  who  are  looking  forward 
to  the  day  when  the  Communist  yoke 
wlU  be  removed  and  a  free  government 
restored  to  all  of  China. 

SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House.  foUowlng  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to  Mr.  Pat- 
man  for  80  minutes,  on  Monday.  March 
16  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and   include  extraneous  matter. 
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EDCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend   remarks   in   the   Congrissional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr   Thompson  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Gross  and  to  Include  extraneous 

matter.  ^. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  BRUCE)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr  OTJoNsxi. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzaliz)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Prasir. 

Mr.  TKAOtn  of  Texas. 

Mrs.  SmJ-rvAN. 


1812  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
nort  on  weaknesses  In  accountability  and 
management  of  Government-furnished  and 
contractor-acquired  property  under  cost  re- 
imbursement research  and  development  con- 
tracts Public  Health  Service,  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1818.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  the 
Foundation  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association^ 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  audit  of  the 
financial  transactions  of  the  Foundation  of 
the  Federal  Bar  Association  for  the  fl»c»l 
year  ended  September  30.  1963.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  6«a.  83d  Congress,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1814  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
Dort  on  the  unnecessary  or  premature  pro- 
curemjnt  of  Sidewinder  missile  training  sys- 
tems and  their  delivery  to  foreign  countries 
under  the  military  assistance  Pjof"" 
CommenU  on  this  report  have  preceded  this 
in  a  supplementary  report  classified  as 
"Confidential";  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

REPORTS  OP  COMMrrTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIH.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  MILUS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H  Jl.  10170.  A  bill  to  continue  until 
the  close  of  June  30.  19«5.  the  existing  exemp- 
tion from  duty  enjoyed  by  returning  resi- 
dents arriving  from  the  Virgin  Islands  of 
the  united  States;  without  amendment 
(Kept  No.  1236).  Referred  to  the  Comnilt- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union.  

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  pubUc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.m.\ 
under  Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  March  18.  1964.  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  CO&4MUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communlcaUons  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  foUows: 

1810  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
supplementary  report  on  the  unnecessary 
or  premature  procurement  of  Sidewinder 
missile  training  systems  and  their  delivery 
to  foreign  countries  under  the  military  as- 
sistance program;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1811  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  shortages  of  war  readlnsM  materiel 
within  the  US.  Pacific  Air  Forces.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operation*. 


By  Mr.  BARING: 

HH  10408.  A  bill  to  Impose  Import  limita- 
tions on  certain  meat  and  meat  products;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeanB. 
By  Mr.  DELANBT: 

HJl  10408.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  regulate  the  manufac- 
ture  compounding,  processing.  dlstrlbuUon. 
delivery,  and  possession  of  hablt-formlng 
barbiturate  drugs,  amphetamine,  and  other 
hablt-formlng  central  nervous  system  stim- 
ulant drugs,  and  other  drugs  that  have  a  po- 
tenUal  for  abuse  resulting  In  psychotoxlc 
effects  or  antisocial  behavior;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS:  .^,»,v 

HR  10410.  A  bill  to  amend  section  304(b) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Service  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to  provide 
that  certain  expenses  shall  not  be  allowable 
costs  under  certain  contractt.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 

Operations. 

ByMr  JOKLSON: 

HR  10411    A  bin  to  establish  a  National 
Economic   Conversion   Commission   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KKOOH: 

HH  10412  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  deduction  for 
rent  taxes,  or  Interest  Incurred  for  the  use 
or  occupancy  of  an  industrial  plant  financed 
by  tax-exempt  obllgaUons;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 

Hit  10413.  A  blU  to  create  four   JudlcUl 
dl«rtcts  for  the  State  of  CallfomU.  to  pro- 


vide for  the  appointment  Oa  four  additional 
district  Judges  for  the  State  of  California. 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary.    

By  Mr.  BOB  WIUSON: 
HJl.  10414.  A  bill  to  create  four  Judicial 
dlstrlcu  for  the  State  of  CallfomU.  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  four  additional 
district  Judges  for  the  State  of  CallfornU. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WEAVER: 
HJl  10415.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  decon- 
tamination of  the  Keystone  Ordnance  Works 
prior  to  the  sale  or  other  disposal  of  such 
property  by  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr  BECKWORTH: 
H.R.  10416.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  child's  Insurance  benefits  to  a  dis- 
abled  chUd  over   18.   If  otherwise   qualified, 
without    regard    to    whether    the    disability 
began  before  or  after  the  child  attained  such 
age;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  HALPERN: 
H  R  10417.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  establish 
a  program  of  grants  to  assist  In  the  Initial 
staffing  of  community  mental  health  centers 
constructed  with  assistance  under  that  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce. 

HJl.  10418.  A  bni  to  amend  section  7701  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify 
the  tax  status  of  certain  professional  asso- 
ciations and  corporations  formed  under  SUte 
law:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  POAGE; 
H  R  10419.  A    bin    to   amend    further    the 
Farm    Credit   Act   of    1933.   as    amended,   to 
provide  that  part  of  the  patronage  refunds 
paid  by  a  bank  for  cooperatives  shall  be  In 
money    Instead   of   class   C   stock    after    the 
bank  becomes  subject  to  Federal  Income  tax. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Agrlcult\ire. 

By  Mr.SHRTVER: 
H  R  10420.  A   bin   to   Impose   Import   lim- 
itations on  certain  meat  and  meat  producU; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 
HJl.  10421.  A  bin  to  provide  that  tips  re- 
ceived by  an  employee  In  the  course  of  his 
employment  shall  be  Included  as  part  of  his 
wages  for  old-age.  survivors,  and   disability 
Insurance  purposes  and  for  purposes  of  In- 
come tax  wlthnoldlng;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah : 
H.R.  10432.     A  bin  to  Impose  import  lim- 
itations on  certain  meat  and  meat  producU. 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  McINTIRE: 
HJl.  10433.  A    bin    to    amend    the    act    of 
August  3.  1958.  relating  to  the  payment  of 
annuities  to  widows  of  Judges;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
HR.  10424.  A  bni  to  Impose  Import  limi- 
tations on  certain  meat  and  meat  producU: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H  R  10435.  A  bin  to  Impose  quotas  on  im- 
ports of   beef.   veal,   mutton,   and   lamb;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON : 
H  J  Res  949    Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  an  amendment  to  the 
compact  between  the  SUte  of  Ohio  s^d  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  relating  to 
Pymatunlng  Lake;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr  WEAVER: 
HJ  Res  950.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  an  amendment  to  the 
compact  between  the  State  of  Ohio  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  relating  to 
Pymatunlng  Lake;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLfi  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  BARRT: 
HJl.  10436.  A  bUl  tat  the  renef  of  Orazlo 
AleUo.  his  wife.  Antonla  Romeo  Buscetl,  and 
their  child.  Giorgio  Alello;  to  the  (Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  10437.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Enrico 
Solarl  and  his  wife,  Maria  Solarl,  and  their 
children,  Enrlca,  Orazla.  and  Mlrella  Solarl; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRUCE: 
HJl.  10438.  A    bin    for    the    reUef    of    Dr. 
Lauro  G.  PalUeo,  his  wife.  Edna  V.  Paineo. 
and  minor  chndren,  Edwin  V.  PalUeo.  Glenn 
V.  PaUleo.  Kathryn  V.  Pallleo.  and  Ha«el  V. 
Pallleo;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByBdr.GRAT: 
HJl.  10438.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Todor 
Dlmovekl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 
HR.  10430.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gus  Con- 
sani;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
HJl.  10431.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Hong 
Foon  Hom;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 
HR.  10432.  A  bin   for  the   relief  of   Irena 
Oordyczukowska;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.   ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  CleA's  desk 
and  referred  as  foUows: 

768.  By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Petition 
of  the  Spanish  Catholic  Mission.  New  York. 
N.Y.,  petitioning  that  the  Spanish  immigra- 


tion quota  be  increased;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

769.  Also,  petition  of  the  Hispanic  Society 
of  PoUce  Department.  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  peti- 
tioning that  the  Spanish  Immigration  quota 
be  increased;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

770.  Also,  petition  of  El  Sol  de  la  Fraternl- 
dad.  New  York.  N.Y.,  petitioning  that  the 
Spanish  Immigration  q\x>ta  be  increased;  to 
to  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

771.  Also,  petition  of  La  Asplrante.  Jersey 
City.  N.J..  petitioning  that  the  Spanish  im- 
migration quota  be  increased;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

773.  Also,  petition  of  "La  Ibero  Ameri- 
cana," Spanish  Benefit  Society.  Akron,  Ohio, 
petitioning  that  the  Spanish  Immigration 
quota  be  Increased;  to  the  Conunlttee  om 
the  Judiciary. 

773.  Also,  petition  of  Spanish  American 
Citizens  Club  of  Queens,  Inc.,  petitioning 
that  the  Spanish  Inunlgratlon  quota  be  In- 
creased; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

774.  Also,  petition  of  Socledad  Espanola  de 
S.M  "La  Naclonal,"  Spanish  Benevolent  So- 
ciety, Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y..  petitioning  that 
the  Spanish  Immigration  quota  be  Increased; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

775.  Also,  petition  of  Inglesla  Evangellca 
de  Espana,  New  YOTk.  N.Y.,  petitioning  that 
the  Spanish  Immigration  quota  be  Increased; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

776.  Also,  petition  of  Spanish  American 
Center.  Canton.  Ohio,  petitioning  that  the 
Spanish  Immigration  quota  be  Increased;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

777.  Also,  petition  of  Federation  of  His- 
panic Societies,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  peti- 
tioning that  the  Spanish  immigration  quota 
be  Increased;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

778.  Also,  petition  of  Club  Acacia,  New 
YOTk.  N.Y..  petltlonliig  that  the  Spanish  im- 
migration quota  be  increased;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


778.  Also,  petition  of  Juventud  Espanola, 
Inc..  Brooklyn.  N.Y..  petitioning  that  the 
Spanish  inunlgratlon  quota  be  Increased;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

780.  Also,  petition  of  Spanish  American 
Citizens  of  Queens.  Inc.,  Astoria,  N.Y.,  peti- 
tioning that  the  Spanish  Immigration  quota 
be  increased;  to  the  Ccmunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

781.  Also,  petition  of  Unity  Gallega  of  the 
UJ3.,  Inc..  New  YOTk.  N.Y..  petitioning  that 
the  Spanish  Immigration  quota  be  Increased: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

782.  Also,  petition  of  Club  HI  J  as  de  Espana, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  petitioning  that  the 
Spsinish  immigration  quota  be  Increased;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

783.  Also,  petition  of  Mutuallsta  Obrera 
Mexlcarui.  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y..  petitioning 
that  the  Spanish  Immigration  quota  be  in- 
creased; to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

784.  Also,  petition  of  Centro  Mexicano  de 
Nueva  York,  New  York,  N.Y.,  petitioning  that 
the  Spanish  Immigration  quota  be  Increased; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

786.  Also,  petition  of  Socledades  Mexlcanas 
Unldas,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY.,  petitioning  that 
the  Spanish  Inunlgratlon  quota  be  Increased; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

786.  Also,  i>etltlon  of  Centro  Yucateco  de 
N.Y..  New  York.  N.Y..  petitioning  that  the 
Spanish  Immigration  quota  be  increased;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

787.  Also,  petition  of  Centro  Vasco  Ameri- 
cano, New  YOTk,  N.Y.,  petitioning  that  the 
Spanish  immigration  quota  be  Increased;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

788.  Also,  petition  of  Club  Mexico  de  N.Y., 
New  YOTk,  N.Y.,  petitioning  that  the  Spanish 
immigration  quota  be  Increased;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

789.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner,  Avon  Park,  Fla..  relative  to  assistance 
to  fOTelgn  natlOTis;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Virgil  Gray  Barton 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARK  W.  THOMPSON 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA liVBb 

Thursday,  March  12. 1964 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  with  sadness  that  I  an- 
nounce to  the  Congress  the  sudden  pass- 
ing on  Friday.  March  6.  of  Virgil  Gray 
Barton,  a  dedicated  and  able  public 
servant.  He  passed  away  In  the  service 
of  his  country  while  on  an  official  trip  to 
Houston,  Tex. 

Gray  Barton  was  bom.  reared,  and 
educated  a  Texan;  but  he  was  first  of  all 
a  servant  of  the  American  public  and 
the  American  farmer. 

He  called  Overton,  Tex.,  his  home- 
town and  was  educated  at  Southwest 
Texas  State  College. 

Gray  Barton  entered  the  Federal  serv- 
ice 25  years  ago  as  an  employee  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  He 
came  to  Washington  in  1950  and  served 
since  that  time  In  administration  of 
farm  price  support  programs. 

At  the  time  of  his  passing,  he  was 
Administrative  Chief  of  Farm  Price 
Support  Regulations.    His  duties  were  to 


develop  price  support  regulations  and 
handbooks  for  rice,  other  grains,  and 
cotton.  These  duties  he  performed  ef- 
ficiently and  well. 

He  was  well  known,  admired,  and 
liked  by  my  constltutents  in  the  Texas 
rice  Industry,  and  I  considered  him  a 
personal  friend. 

We  will  miss  Gray  Barton.  We  extend 
condolences  to  his  dear  family  and  share 
with  them  their  grief. 


About  Tbote  Dealer  Offers  of  John  F. 
Kennedy  Half  Dollars  at  Preminm 
Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

or  icissotnii 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12. 1964 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker  several 
datys  before  the  President  signed  the  bill 
sponsored  by  Representative  Wright 
Patman  to  authorize  the  coinage  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  half  dollar,  a  coin 
dealer  advertising  in  one  of  the  numis- 
matic publications  offered  to  sell  1964 


Kennedy  half-dollars  from  the  Denver 
Mint  for  $3.75  each.  He  offered  rolls 
of  20  of  them  for  $70;  5  rolls  for  $325; 
10  rolls  for  $625;  and  60  rolls,  or  1,000 
coins — at  a  face  value  of  $500 — for  the 
price  of  $3,100.  Underneath  these  offer- 
ings were  the  words  in  parentheses  "de- 
livery when  available." 

How  any  dealer  could  offer  such  bar- 
gains before  either  the  Philadelphia  or 
Denver  Mint  had  begim  producing  the 
coin — even  before  the  bill  authorizing  it 
had  been  signed  into  law— has  been  a 
mystery  to  many  c(^  collectors  and  to 
other  citizens  who  so  deeply  admired 
President  Kennedy  and  want  to  see  daily 
reminders  of  his  greatness  as  a  man  and 
as  a  President.  The  idea  of  having  to 
pay  a  high  pr«nium  to  obtain  a  John 
F.  Kennedy  coin  is  repugnant  to  all  of 
us. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs,  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  for,  among  other  things,  legis- 
lation dealing  with  coins  and  currency, 
I  have  received  inquiries  from  citizens 
throughout  the  coimtry  asking  how  they 
can  buy  one  or  two  of  the  coins  as 
mementos  of  a  much-loved  President — 
without  having  to  pay  $3.75  or  any  other 
such  fantastic  figure. 

Consequently,  I  placed  before  the 
House  on  February  4  the  plans  of  the 
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Treasury   Department   for   distributing 
the  coin  so  that  the  public  would  have 
a  chance  to  acquire  them  at  face  valiie. 
None  of  the  new  coins  wil    be  p  aced 
on  sale  until  at  least  26  million  of  them 
have  been  minted,  and  have  been  dis- 
tributed by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
to    commercial    banks   throughout   the 
country  for  release  on  a  nationwide  basis. 
The  date  of  pubUc  sale  has  since  been 
set  for  March  24  In  the  city  banks,  and 
March  25  for  country  banks.  The  banks, 
of  course,  are  to  release  them  at  face 
value.  50  cents  each.    No  dealer  will  be 
able  to  obtain  them  directly  from  either 
the  Philadelphia  or  Denver  Mint    If  any 
dealer  is  able  to  obtain  quantity  sup- 
pUes  of  the  coin  for  sale  at  a  premium 
It  will  only  be  through   arrangements 
made  by  the  dealer  with  a  particular 
bank. 
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BANKS    HAV»   SOMrHMES  CHAWNB^   COINS   TO 
DXAI.XBS     IN     BUUt     QUANTTnES 

Obviously.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  banks 
have  been  wlUlng  In  the  past  to  obtain 
bulk  supplies  of  newly  issued  coins  for 
dealers  for  sale  to  collectors  at  a  pre- 
mium, perhaps  with  kickbacks  to  the 
bank  Itself  or  to  a  bank  employee,    to 
view  of  the  acute  shortage  of  coins  for 
regular  commercial  needs— a   shortage 
which  has  forced  the  mints  to  operate 
from  time  to  time  In  the  past  year  on  a 
three-shift  7-day-a-week  basis— It  is  in- 
tolerable that  huge  quantities  of  uncircu- 
lated coins  from  previous  years  have  been 
hidden  away  in  bulk  lots  for  subsequent 
sale  a  few  at  a  time  to  collectors  at  a  pre- 
mium    So  far  as  I  can  determine,  there 
Is  no  law  to  prohibit  banks  from  usmg 
and  abusing  their  privileges  ^  obtalnmg 
bulk  quantities  of  coins  from  the  Feceiai 
Reserve  System  m  order  to  Pfovide  mer- 
chandise for  coin  dealers  and  hoards  for 
heavy  -Investors"  In  uncirculated  coins. 
I  understand  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
are  now  considering  various  measures 
for  discouraging  local  banks  from  mak- 
ing  bulk   quantities   of   scarce   coln^ 
scarce  In  the  sense  that  we  need  them 
for'ther   purpose^avallable   to  coin 
dealers,  when  stores  and  all  other  busl- 
nwses     and    particularly    the    vending 
S    are  finding  it  almost  impossible 
to  get  aU  of  the  coins  they  need  for  effi- 
cient operation. 

Under  the  circumstances.  I  thliik  ii 
is^e  to  say  that  If  we  find  the  Jolm 
F  Kennedy  50-cent  piece  going  out  oi 
circulation  and  Into  dealers  hands,  we 
will  certainly  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary,  through  hearings  or  legisla- 
tion, or  both,  to  meet  the  problem. 

•IPRISINTATIVI       PATTEN       rOEWARDS       A       NEW 
JEKSET    NEWSPAPERMAN'S  SUGGESTIONS 

In  this  connection,  our  colleague  from 
New   Jersey.   Representative   Edward   J. 
Patten,  has  forwarded  to  me  some  In- 
teresting suggestions  made  by  the  chief 
editorial  writer  of  the  New  Brunswick 
Daily   Home   News.   Mr.   Alexander   M. 
Jones,  who  has  been  crusading  in  his 
paper  for  the  widest  possible  distribu- 
tion of  the  Kennedy  half -doUar— and 
who  submitted  a  formal  peUtion  to  Con- 
gress on  It.    Both  he  and  Representative 
Patten  shau-e  my  concern  that  the  coin 
not  be  permitted  to  become  an  article 
of  merchandising  promotion  for  dealers 


seeking  to  profit  from  the  pubUc's  love 
for  the  martyred  President.  ^    „   . 

These  suggestions  are:  "Have  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  pledge  banks  seeking  the 
Kennedy  halves  that  none  will  be  sold 
In  bags;  have  banks  foUow  a  one-coin- 
to-a-customer  poUcy  for  the  first  month 
or  so.  untU  everybody  that  wants  a  Ken- 
nedy half  has  one;  supply  each  post 
office  with  a  number  of  the  new  coLns 
with  instructions  to  all  personnel  that 
they  be  sold  on  a  one-to-a-customer 
basis— before  bank  distribution." 

MINT     DIRECTOB     EVA     ADAMS     ASICS     BANKS     TO 
COOPERATE 

In  my  discussions  in  recent  weeks  with 
the    Director    of    the    Mint.    Miss    Eva 
Adams.  I  have  been  impressed  with  her 
consclenUous  desire  to  make  sure  these 
new  Kennedy  coins  get  into  general  cir- 
culation, rather  than  Into  a  few  hands. 
On  March  3.  she  wrote  to  the  president 
of   the   American   Bankers   Association. 
Mr  William  F.  Kelly,  asking  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Nations  banks  in  preventing 
dealers    "or    anyone    else,    particularly 
speculators"    from    obtaining    the    new 
coins  in  large  quantities  or  trying  to  sell 
them  at  a  premium  above  face  value,    i 
am  sure  that  when  the  importance  of 
this  matter  Is  brought  before  them,  the 
banks  will  cooperate.  „       ^       ♦», 

I  submit  herewith.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
letter  Miss  Adams  sent  to  the  ABA  presi- 
dent, as  follows: 


OrricK  OF  DiRicTOB  or  the  Mint. 

TBKASURT  Department, 
Washington.  DC.  March  3.  1964. 
Mr    WU.L1AM  F.  Kellt, 
President.  American  Bankers   Assoc\atton, 
New  York.  S.Y. 

Dear  Mr  Kellt  :  I  write  with  the  hope  of 
enlisting  the  cooperation  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association  and,  through  you.  that 
of  the  commercial  banking  system  In  con- 
nection with  the  nationwide  release  of  the 
Kennedy  half  dollars. 

Through  arrangements  worked  out  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  It  has  been  agreed 
that  March  24  wlU  be  the  date  they  will  begin 
their  shipments  of  the  new  half  dollars  to 
the  commercial  banking  system.  This  means 
that  the  coin  wUl  be  available  In  most  city 
banks  on  March  34.  and  In  country  banks  a 
day  or  two  later. 

Is  It  possible  for  you  to  send  out  a  notice 
to  your  membership  urging  banks  through- 
out the  country  to  do  everything  possible  to 
prevent  dealers,  or  anyone  else,  particularly 
speculators,  from  obtaining  them  In  large 
quantities  or  trying  to  sell  them,  at  a  pre- 
mium above  their  face  value?  This  will  per- 
mit the  major  portion  of  the  new  half  dollars 
to  be  made  avaUable  to  Individuals  and  for 
regular  coinage  purposes. 

If  the  commercial  banks  will  endeavor  to 
restrict  the  sale  of  bags  or  rolls  of  the  new 
coin*  to  customers  known  to  have  an  actual 
exchange  need  for  them,  this  should  do  much 
to  prevent  an  undesirable  situation  from  de- 
veloping     In    this    connection,    and    as     a 
means   of   preventing   speculation   in   mlnt- 
sealed  bags  of  this  new  coin,  all  of  our  ship- 
ments to  the  Reserve  banks  are  being  made 
in  plain,  sewn  bags  which  contain  no  mark- 
ings to  identify  them  as  being  of  mint  origin. 
The  mint  Is  now  placing  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  branches  an  Initial  supply 
of  26  million  pieces  of  the  new  coin,  and 
before  the  calendar  year  Is  over  an  additional 
64  million  win  be  produced  and  sh'PP*^;  Pe- 
riodically,   to    the    Reserve    banks.     TTUb    la 
approximately    the    same    quantity    of    hall 
dollars  released   for  general  circulation  last 
year      Also.  It  is  approximately  the  extent  to 


which  our  limited  coinage  fBcUltlee  can  be 
made  available  to  meet  the  exchange  needs 
of  commerce  for  thU  particular  denomlna- 

Your    assistance    In    this    matter    will    be 
greatly  appreciated. 

Sincerely. 

Eva  Aoams. 

Director  of  the  Mint. 

ABA     FBESIBENT     WTI.LIAM     T.     KELLT     PROMMES 
BANK    COOPEB.*TION 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  just  received  a 
copy  of  a  memorandum  Issued  yester- 
day by  the  president  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association  to  the  chief  execu- 
Uve  officers  of  all  ABA  member  banks, 
forwarding  a  copy  of  Miss  Adams'  letter 
to  him  and  expressing  his  promise  that 
the  banks  will  cooperate. 
Mr.  Kelly's  memorandum  follows. 
THE  American  Bankers  Association. 

Sew  York.  NY..  March  11.  1964. 
To    the    Chief    Executive   Ofticerb   of   All 
ABA  Member  Banks: 
I   am   attaching   for   your   Information   a 
copy   of   a   letter   from   the   Director   of   the 
Mint  concerning  the  release  of  the  new  Ken- 
nedy half-dollar  coin.     You  will  note  that 
the  Director  of  the  Mint  asks  that  commer- 
cial  banks   "do  everything   possible   to  pre- 
vent   dealers,    or    anyone    else,    particularly 
speculators,  from  obtaining  them   (the  new 
half   dollars)    in   large   quantities   or   trying 
to  sell  them  at  a  premium  above  their  face 

^'(SJnmerclal  banks  have  experienced  great 
difficulty  during  the  last  year  In  obtaining 
sufficient  coins  of  all  denominations  to  serve 
the  needs  of  commerce.  Unless  the  new 
Kennedy  half  dollar  la  used  to  meet  the  cir- 
culating requirements  of  commerce,  an  acute 
shOTtage  of  this  denomination  coin  will  un- 
doubt^y  ci;cur  since  the  Mint  Service  In- 
tends that  the  new  coin  supply  current  coln- 

ajje  needs.  .      ..  ^  ,_ 

Commercial   banks,   therefore,  in  thejn- 

terest  of  maintaining  the  "^P'y  °' ,^,;"'- 
latlng  coinage  to  serve  the  needs  of  business 
we  requested  to  use  their  best  efforts  to 
prevent  the  new  coins  from  being  accumu- 
lated in  large  quantities  In  ^he  hands  ^ 
collectors  or  dealers  who  may  hold  them  for 
future  sale  at  premium  rates. 

I  have  assured  the  Director  of  the  Mint 
that  commercial  banks  will  cooperate  with 
the  Treasury  Department  in  this  matter, 
and  I  will  be  glad  If  you  will  add  the  sup- 
port of  you-  bank  In  view  of  our  vital  in- 
Urest  in  an  adequate  supply  of  circulating 
coins. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  F.  Kxllt. 

President. 


NINETT  million  KENNCDT  COINS  TO  BE 
COINED  IN  1964 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  addition  to  the  26  mil- 
lion 50-cent  coins  to  be  placed  on  public 
sale  on  March  24  and  25  through  all  of 
the  banks  of  the  country,  an  additional 
64  mlUlon  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  coins 
will  be  minted  this  year,  and  millions  of 
them  will  be  produced  every  year,  there- 
after for  at  least  the  next  25  years,  unless 
Congress  in  the  meantime  should  change 
the  design  of  this  coin  by  passage  of  a 
new  law. 

Therefore,  there  Is  no  reason  for  Uiem 
to  become  scarce  and  thus  valuable  from 
a  numismatic  standpoint.  I  thlr^  many 
Americans  will  want  to  save  the  first  one 
they  receive,  as  a  memento  or  Pefnaps  as 
a  pocketplece.  but  If  the  mints  fulflU 
their  mission  In  producing  coins  this  year 
and  m  coming  years,  we  should  see  these 
coins  m  such  abundance  that  they  will 


soon  lose  their  novelty,  as  did  the  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  dime. 

But  until  that  happens.  I  think  we 
must  take  every  possible  precaution 
against  commercialized  profiteering  on 
a  coin  Intended  to  honor  a  President  who 
devoted  his  entire  life,  and  gave  his 
life,  in  the  service  of  the  American 
people. 

The  mint  Intends  to  distribute  the 
coins  to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  in 
plain  bags.  I  think  It  would  be  useful, 
as  Congressman  Patten's  constituent 
suggested,  If  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
were  to  pledge  banks  not  tc  sell  them 
in  bags,  or.  It  might  be  even  more  effec- 
tive to  have  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
themselves  take  the  coins  out  of  the  bags 
and  forward  them  to  the  commercial 
banks  In  wooden  boxes  or  any  other  tjrp>e 
of  package,  so  that  there  Is  no  such  thing 
as  a  $500  bag  of  these  coins  when  they 
arrive  at  the  banks.  I  welcome  Mr. 
Kelly's  action  In  forwarding  Miss  A.dams' 
letter  to  the  Individual  banks,  and  In 
en.uorslng  Its  plea  for  cooperation. 


The  Continuiiig  Need  for  Roral  DcTelop- 
ment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKl 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  12. 1964 

Mr.  O'KONSKl.    Mr.  Speaker,  there 

is  one  thing  that  the  Congress  of  this 
Nation  must  become  fully  aware  of  and 
that  Is  the  fact  that  our  rural  economy 
is  sick  and  sinking  lower  and  lower.  The 
level  of  Income  in  our  rural  areas  is  only 
half  of  that  of  the  national  average  and 
unless  something  Is  done  to  revive  our 
rural  economy  our  Nation  will  suffer 
grave  consequences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  with  these  remarks  an 
article  written  by  the  Honorable  Wright 
Patman,  Congressman  from  the  State  of 
Texas,  and  a  personal  friend  of  mine, 
which  describes  very  effectively  the  job 
that  needs  to  be  done  In  our  rural  areas. 
The  article  follows: 

The  Oontinuino  Need  for  Rural 
Redevelopment 
(By  Wright  Patman,  U.S.  Congressman  from 
Texas) 
During   the   IQSO's,    1.500   of   the  Nation's 
3.100  coimtles  showed  a  decline  in  popula- 
tion as  did  most  communities  of  less  than 
2.500  persons. 

Displaced  farmers  and  rural  people  by  the 
millions  packed  up  and  headed  for  the  cities 
to  look  for  work. 

Today,  many  of  these  same  people,  111- 
equlpped  by  training  and  handicapped  by 
age,  are  forced  to  eke  out  a  living  at  poorly 
paid  unskilled  Jobs.  And  many  of  them 
cannot  get  any  work  at  all. 

The  march  of  technology  has  created  this 
strange  paradox  In  our  land.  On  the  one 
hand.  It  has  produced  a  standard  of  living 
for  many  which  was  undreamed  of  a  gener- 
ation ago;  while  on  the  other  hand,  It  has 
destroyed  the  economic  base  of  hundreds 
of  rural  areas.  Thus,  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest    prosperity    the    country    has    ever 


known,  there  is  widespread  depression  and 
unemployment. 

The  deterioration  of  rural  counties  began 
with  the  mechanization  of  farming.  But,  It 
was  a  gradual  process  until  after  World 
War  n.  Now  it  has  reached  a  critical  point. 
Unless  we  reverse  this  trend,  we  can  ex- 
pect that  in  a  few  years  there  will  be  more 
than  600  counties — one-fifth  of  the  Nation's 
total — which  will  be  little  better  than  "poor 
farms."  And  It  wUl  cost  taxpayers  billions 
of  dollars  in  relief  payments  to  support 
the  destitute  inhabitants  of  these  economi- 
cally blighted  areas. 

It  is  obvlovis  that  agriculture  as  a  base 
for  supporting  the  economy  Is  woefully  in- 
sufficient in  all  but  a  relatively  few  of  the 
Nation's  rural  counties.  In  1961,  per  capita 
farm  Income  was  91,373,  of  which  $474  came 
from  nonfann  sources.  In  comparison,  per 
capita  Income  of  the  nonfarm  population  for 
the  same  year  was  92,345,  or  41.4  percent 
greater  than  the  average  net  inccme  of  farm 
people. 

Some  prominent  economists  and  business 
leaders  believe  that  the  solution  to  the  rural 
problem  is  to  move  unemployed  and  under- 
employed farmers  and  rural  people  to  the 
cities.  This  attitude  demonstrates  a  tragic 
refvisal  to  face  up  to  the  realities  of  the 
situation  or  to  understand  the  serious  im- 
plications It  presents  not  only  to  the  future 
welfare  of  rural  communities,  but  to  our 
cities  as  well. 

Generally,  our  cities  have  more  problems 
than  they  can  handle  now.  Including  un- 
employment, housing,  and  schools.  They 
cannot  be  expected  to  welcome  thoxisands  of 
displaced  ruralitles  to  aggravate  their  al- 
ready serious  problems. 

Moreover,  a  great  number  of  the  rural  un- 
employed have  strong  ties  to  their  local  com- 
munities, and  imderstandably  refuse  to 
pull  up  stakes  to  Join  the  trek  to  the  cities 
where  they  would  face  a  future  with  little 
hope.  In  my  opinion,  It  makes  better  sense 
to  help  rural  people  develop  new  opportuni- 
ties at  home.  And  this  can  be  done  through 
the  cooperation  of  government  and  people. 
We  have  made  a  good  start  In  this  direction. 
The  results  since  early  in  1961  when  the 
administration  and  Congress  launched  a 
nationwide  rural  redevelopment  effort  are 
impressive.  More  important  than  Federal 
assistance,  however,  is  the  amount  of  funds 
and  effort  that  local  people  have  Invested  In 
rebuilding   their   communities. 

A  survey  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
mlnlstraiton  of  the  activities  of  rural  elec- 
tric systems  in  rural  area  development  showB 
that  rural  electrics  helped  launch  402  proj- 
ects between  July  1961  and  December  1962. 
These  projects  involved  more  than  a  quarter- 
billion  dollars  in  financing,  of  which  more 
than  90  p)ercent  came  from  non-Government 
sources.  These  projects  are  providing  30,000 
new  jobs  plus  another  20,000  Indirect  jobs. 

The  funds  made  available  for  redevelop- 
ment by  the  Government  represent  "seed 
com  money"  and.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  are  In  the  form  of  loans  which  must 
be  repaid  with  interest. 

As  a  result  of  these  new  programs,  there 
are  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  new  fac- 
tories, new  homes,  new  water  systems,  new 
sewer  systems,  and  new  recreational  facili- 
ties giving  hope  and  a  better  life  to  rural 
areas.  Thousands  of  new  jobs  are  helping 
to  stem  outmigratlon. 

As  might  be  expected,  these  programs  are 
often  greeted  with  cries  of  waste  and  sub- 
sidy by  a  claque  of  critics.  But,  of  course, 
this  is  no  surprise  to  rural  electric  members 
who  have  heard  the  same  charges  hurled 
at  their  program  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

One  of  the  most  ImpcM-tant  of  the  re- 
development programs  has  been  singled  out 
as  the  target  of  especially  vicious  attacks. 
These  critics  generally  support  subsidies  for 
big  business,  but  they  are  opposed  to  the 


ARA  program  (which  makes  loans  to  create 
new  jobs  in  distressed  areas)  despite  the  fact 
that  ARA  loans  must  be  repaid  to  the  Gov- 
ernment with  Interest. 

If  the  program  does  not  get  additional  sup- 
port from  Congress  this  year,  it  will  be  ex- 
tremely handicapped.  Applications  for  ARA 
assistance  from  distressed  areas  far  exceed 
funds  authoriaed.  Unless  Congress  approves 
legislation  pending  before  it  to  provide  more 
funds  for  loans,  plans  for  developing  new 
job-producing  enterprises  will  have  to  b« 
abandoned  in  many  rural  areas. 

That  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  hopes 
of  distressed  sections  of  ovu-  Nation — and  to 
President  Johnson's  war  on  poverty. 

How  this  Nation  can  neglect  area  rede- 
velopment in  America  while  at  the  same 
time  distributing  billions  of  dollars  to  be 
used  for  similar  purposes  In  foreign  lands 
is  something  that  many  good  and  sincerely 
patriotic  Americans  cannot  understand. 

Experience  of  the  last  2^  years  shows 
that  this  approach  can  produce  successful 
results  and  indicates  that  helping  local 
people  solve  their  own  problems  is  the  most 
practical  and  economical  way  to  keep  much 
of  rural  America  from  becoming  a  ward  of 
the  state. 

I  am  proud  that  the  Nation's  rural  electric 
systems  are  providing  lmp>ortant  assistance 
in  rural  redevelopment.  They  recognize  that 
they  have  a  vital  stake  In  the  survival  of 
rural  America  since  they  serve  in  80  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  counties. 

Basically,  rural  redevelopment  is  much  like 
the  rural  electric  story — doing  a  job  local 
people  are  unable  to  do  by  themselves. 

The  combination  of  local  initiative  and 
Government  loans  brought  modern  electric 
living  to  rural  areas. 

This  same  combination  can  save  rural 
America  from  economic  collapse. 


Forei^  Aid  Mess 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF  IOWA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12. 1964 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  man  In 
or  out  of  government  Is  more  familiar 
with  the  lavish  foreign  aid  program  than 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Otto  E.  Passman]. 
He  has  written  an  extremely  Important 
article  entitled  "The  Foreign  Aid  Mess." 
which  appears  in  the  February  1964, 
issue  of  the  New  Guard,  the  magazine 
of  Yoimg  Americans  for  Freedom.  I 
commend  the  article  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues : 
A    MjaavjDVD.    DisAPPOiNnNO    Exprrimknt: 

THK  FoBxiON  AH)  Mess 

(By  Otto  E.  Passman,  U.S.  Representative 

from  Louisiana) 

Forelgn-ald  dollar  diplomacy,  which  Is  now 
costing  taxpayers  of  the  United  Stetes  about 
$10  billion  a  year  (Including  Interest  charges 
on  the  money  borrowed  to  give  away),  un- 
questionably Is,  and  long  has  been,  the  most 
misguided,  disappointing,  and  expensive  ex- 
periment In  foreign  relations  ever  undertaken 
by  this  or  any  other  Nation. 

The  foreign-aid  program  Is  being  handled, 
overall,  through  37  different  departments  and 
agencies  of  our  Government;  and  it  is  of  such 
magnitude  and  complexity  that  not  only  is 
it  uncontrcrtled  and,  in  Its  present  form  and 
scope,  uncontrollable,  but  It  is  llteraUy  be- 
yond the  recUm  of  human  understanding. 


5198 

BllllonB  of  dollars  are  being  dlspenaed  eajch 
year  to  practically  every  country  of  ttoe  world. 
UUa  yealr  for  example,  of  the  other  112  coun- 
Ules  America  U  granting  «««l*«^^«  *° ,  °J 
governmenu.  And.  In  this  procew,  through 
Se  so-called  mutual  «K:urlty  program 
adone.  2.157  different  proJecU  (not  count^g 
the  va*t  number  of  subproJecU).  are  be  ng 
flnancld-  any.  If  not  met.  of  them  having 
Sut  mui.  If  any.  practical  J^tlflcatlon^im 
observation  which  Is  even  more  true  Insofar 
JTtie  matter  of  serving  the  best  Interests 
of  the  United  States  Is  concerned. 
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LOST  GOALS 

It  Is  an  IrrefuUble  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  either  lost  sight  of  the  80«^  j* 
suppoMdly  pursues  vinth  foreign  aid  or  pur- 
sues contradictory  goals. 

Furthermore,  our  assistance  creates  envy 
and  resentment  by  Its  bwitowal  and  dlslllu- 
slonment  and  hatred  by  Its  refusal,  and: 

U  S  aid  often  encourages  the  development 
or  perpetuation  of  socialUm  by  leaders  anx- 
lourto  maintain  power  through  the  tighten- 
ing or  clamping  of  government  controls  on 
pracUcally  all  facets  of  life  in  their  countries. 
U.S.  aid  frequenUy  never  geU  any  further 
than  the  ruling  class  In  a  country. 

Often  If  not  actually  usually,  the  United 
States  gets  no  recogniUon  for  the  good  our 
aid  is  said  to  accomplish. 

Massive  aid  is  given  to  Communist  coun- 
tries, other  unfriendly  countries  and  so- 
called  neutralist  countries. 

Military  aid — which,  incredible  though  it 
U.  is  going  this  year  into  68  different  coun- 
tries—does not  keep  nations  from  falling 
under  the  Communist  yoke. 

And.  of  particular  significance,  foreign  aid 
U  a  major  factor  in  the  alarming  fUght  of 
gold  from  the  United  States  and  in  our  Na- 
Uons  dangerous  balanc«-of-payments  deOclt. 

WXAKDOIXAm 

Dtirlng  the  early  years  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  the  dollar  was  regarded  as  a  super- 
strong  currency,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  had  a  deOcIt  balance-of- pay- 
ments position  in  every  year  beginning  with 
I960  (through  1963  with  the  sole  excepUon 
of  1987.  when  we  experienced  a  surplus  bal- 
ance of  paymenu  of  approximately  one-hall 
billion  dollars). 

Since  1958  the  dollar  has  been  growing 
weaker,  and  one  of  the  major  reasons  for 
this  deterioraUon  has  been  the  outflow  of 
Kold  from  our  NaUon.  On  December  31. 
1957  the  gold  stocks  of  the  United  SUtes 
amounted  to  about  •22.9  billion:  but.  since 
that  date,  our  gold  stockpile  has  been  dimin- 
ishing steadily,  and  at  the  end  of  last  3ep- 
temiber  it  amounted  to  $15.6  billion— a  <^op 
of  around  •7.3  blUlon  In  a  little  more  than 
5%  years  During  this  same  period  52  coun- 
trlw-«ach  one  a  recipient  of  U.S.  forel«n 
aid— purchased  from  the  Treasury  about  %1 
blUlon  of  U.S.  gold. 

It  U  obvious  that  one  of  the  primary  rea- 
sons why  foreign  naUons  have  been  able  to 
purchase  our  gold  is  the  fact  that  the  United 
States,  through  the  "mutual  security"  phase 
of  foreign  aid  for  the  same  period  of  a  little 
more  than  5V4  years,  extended  some  ^12  bU- 
Uon  in  economic  and  military  assUtance  to 
these  same  52  countries.  This  financial  as- 
sistance by  the  United  SUtes  in  turn  re- 
leased the  revenues  of  these  52  naUons  to  be 
used  in  any  way  they  saw  fit.  and  obviously 
one  of  the  ways  was  to  buy  some  %!  billion 
of  gold  from  the  US.  Treasury. 


ThU  U  Indeed  a  dangerous  situation,  one 
virhich  we  cannot  continue  much  longer  to 
Ignore.     Whether  our  creditors  can  maintain 
confidence  in  the  dollar.  whUe  we  Insist  on 
being  so  reckless,  is  certainly  seriously  ques- 
tionable. ^         .      .  ^„, 
But  so  long  as  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government,  with  the  approval  of  Congress, 
continues  foreign  aid  as  the  major  P^ase  of 
our  foreign  policy,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
program  be  tightened  up  and  brought  under 
at  least  a  semblance  of  control.    Toward  this 
end     we    should    concentrate    whatever    as- 
sistance   we    give    to    fewer    counUies    with 
well -planned  projects.     We  should  curtail  the 
aid  program  substantially  In  some  countries 
and    dispense    with    It    altogether    In    other 
countries— and   this   Is  especially   so   In  the 
African    area,    where    the    former    "mother 
countries."  or  metropoles.  which  are  general- 
ly  tied   to   these   newly    formed    naUons   by 
common    languages,   trade   agreements,   and 
substantial  Investments,  should  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility for  whatever  financial  assistance 
is  required. 

The  Ume-  for  us  to  act  Is  now.  for  It  is 
Indeed  later  than  many  of  our  cltlaens  seem 
to  think. 


In  Defease  of  ForeifB  Aid 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12, 1964 


OONX    GOLD 

The  resxilt  Is  that  today,  with  callable  f<»- 
elgn  claims  of  some  •as  billion  outstanding 
against  us.  our  •15-plvis  bUUon  supply  of 
gold  Is  almost  ^20  billion  short  of  the  amount 
needed  to  meet  these  claims.  If  they  were 
made,  and  malnUln  the  25-percent  gold 
backing  that  Is  required  for  our  own  cur- 
rency and  deposits. 


Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  by  Representotlve 
Silvio  Conti  which  appeared  in  the  De- 
cember  30.    1963.   issue   of   Washington 

World 

I  believe  this  is  an  excellent  statement 
of  the  rationale  behind  the  U.S.  foreign 
aid  program. 

In  defense  of  our  foreign  aid  program. 
RepresenUUve  Conti  points  to  its  In- 
nate strength— the  fact  that  it  is  not  a 
giveaway  program,  but  one  which  is 
aimed  at  helping  people  help  themselves. 
This  phUosophy  of  self-help  is  a  fun- 
damenUl  part  of  our  American  heritage. 
For  this  reason.  Representative  Conti 
believes  the  American  public  continues 
to  support  the  foreign  aid  program  de- 
spite severe  opposition  to  it  in  Congress. 
The  complete  article  follows: 

(By  RepreeentaUve  Sn.vio  O  Cont«) 
The  United  States,  whether  we  have  willed 
It  or  not,  U  the  leader  In  the  march  of  Oie 
worlds  millions  toward  a  new  desUny.  This 
leadership  is  not  due  simply  to  our  wealth 
or  to  our  military  might.  It  is  also  based  on 
the  strength  of  our  ideas,  our  tradition  of 
independence    and    reapect    for    individual 

dignity.  ^, 

As  the  standard  bearer  of  freemen  s  aspi- 
rations we  have  the  responsibility  of  Justify- 
ing our  leadership.  This  we  must  do.  not  by 
aggressive  threats  or  pious  speeches,  but  by 
deeds  that  represent  the  nobility  of  freedo"" 
and  the  enduring  strength  of  peace-loving 

^n^no  way  do  we  exercise  this  leadership 
more  effectively  than  in  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram Those  who  seek  to  end  this  program, 
or  emasculate  it  to  the  extent  that  it  cannot 
operate  successfully,  are  unrealistic.  TTicy 
do  not  recognize  the  responsibility  of  leader- 
ship that  the  United  States  must  maintain, 
nor  do  they  acknowledge  the  humanitarian 
traditions   of    the   American    people.    They 


are  blind  to  the  need  to  strengthen  our  se- 
c\irlty  and  to  the  economic  opportunities 
that  are  open  to  us.  .     _,         ,.^„i. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  American  people 
that  they  continue  to  support  the  foreign 
aid  program  despite  the  shrill  criticism  and 
the  'meat  ax"  examination  that  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  take  toward  thU  unique 
instrument  of  American  foreign  policy. 

Nationwide  polls  continue  to  indicate  this 
basic  support.  The  Gallup  poll  early  In  1963 
showed  greater  support  for  the  principle  of 
foreign  aid  than  6  years  ago.  Another  poll, 
taken  in  October  after  drastic  cuts  in  au- 
thorization voted  by  the  House  showed  a  4- 
percent  Increase  in  acceptance  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  over  an  early  summer  sampling 
A  recent  survey  revealed  overwhelming  sup- 
port among  the  business  conun unity. 

This  support  rests  in  large  measure  on  a 
concern  for  other  people's  welfare  felt  by  the 
American  people.  The  merchant  In  Massa- 
chusetts, the  housewife  in  California,  the 
farmer  In  Wisconsin  may  not  always  clearly 
understand  the  details  and  procedures  of 
foreign  aid  but  they  do  have  an  Innate  In- 
stinct for  the  truth.  They  do  sense  what 
their  Government  U  trying  to  do— to  help 
other  people  help  themselves. 

Whether  this  takes  the  form  of  a  loan  to 
build  a  dam,  a  grant  to  teach  a  skill,  food  to 
feed  a  child,  or  a  survey  to  study  an  Invest- 
ment It  means  we  are  seeking  to  help 
emerging  nations  to  maintain  their  Inde- 
pendence: to  help  them  remain  free  to  create 
their  own  destinies;  to  develop  themselves 
economically;  to  virlpe  out  Illiteracy:  to  re- 
duce poverty;    to  conquer  disease;    to  offer 

the  American  people  understand  these 
things  becavise  the  objectives  are  no  more 
and  no  less  than  what  we  have  historically 
wis  led  for  ourselves  and  for  the  world.  To 
continue  this  aid  is  to  keep  faith  with  our 

heritage.  ^^  ^  . 

These  are  not  handouts:  they  are  not 
dimes  dropped  in  a  tlncup.  and  they  are  not 
blank  checks.  Our  capital  assistance  can 
create  the  industries  that  will  provide  the 
lobs  funds  that  will  finance  the  banks  and 
the  savings  and  loan  institutions  that  win 
enable  a  family  to  own  a  house,  to  buy  a 
farm  and  pay  for  them  at  reasonable  rates 
of  Interest.  Thousands  of  families  that 
might  never  have  had  the  chance  to  own  a 
home  today  are  living  in  decent  dwellings, 
purchased  through  newly  created  savings 
and     loan     associations     financed     by     our 

capital. 

Homes,  schools,  clinics,  hospitals,  univer- 
sities, community  centers,  laboratories,  fer- 
Ulizer  plants  have  been  constructed.  Water, 
power  and  transportation  projects  have 
been  launched:  credit  and  labor  unions  have 
been  established;  roads  built.  AU  of  these 
things  have  meant  and  will  continue  to 
promise  a  better  life  for  the  people  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries. 

This  sort  of  peaceful,  constructive  effort 
enhances  the  security  of  the  people  of  the 
developing  countries,  and  of  Americans. 
But  the  surface  has  hardly  been  scratched. 
We  should  not  lessen  the  effort  now. 

The  success  of  the  foreign  aid  program  in 
three  countries-Greece.  I«™«>-  '^ontSu- 
wan— points  to  another  reason  for  contlnu 
ing  foreign  ald-^ur  commerce,  j^ J'^' 
stuffs,  for  instance,  these  countries  that  were 
once  so  dependent  on  our  aid  ha^e  l^ome 
paying  customers  of  the  United  Stat«r 
OrL:!  has  increased  her  imports  from  the 
united  States  from  ^2  million  In  1958  to  M^ 
million  in  1962.  Israel  increased  hers  from 
•7  6  mlUlon  In  1958  to  •17.5  million  in  1962 
Taiwan's  commercial  Imports  ro«  from  •Si 
million  in  1958  to  ^24  5  million  In  1963. 

What  has  happened  In  these  three  coun- 
tries can  happen  In  others  If  »  »^°|.»^ 
flexible  foreign  aid  program  is  maintained. 
The  underdeveloped  nations  of  tbeworld  to- 
day are  the  great  markeU  of  tomorrow.     The 


millions  of  potential  customers,  however, 
cannot  buy  our  goods  or  anyone  else's  un- 
less they  are  able  to  Increase  their  Incomes 
and  purchasing  power. 

The  congressional  criticism  of  aid  stems 
from  disillusionment  and  frustration.  For- 
eign aid  cannot,  and  could  never,  solve  all 
the  problems  that  the  United  States  faces  in 
an  Increasingly  complex  world. 

Those  who  refuse  to  understand  aid.  or 
who  expect  too  much  of  It.  vent  their  feel- 
ings by  slashing  appropriations.  What  is 
missing  frMn  all  this  criticism  Is  construc- 
tive argument.  No  one  proposes  an  alterna- 
tive. 


VFW  Honor*  Senator  Carl  Hayden,  of 
Arizona 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  12, 1964 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  was  my  honor  to  attend  the  an- 
niial  banquet  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  in  honor  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress held  on  March  10  at  the  Sheraton 
Park  Hotel  here  in  Washington.  D.C. 
Each  year,  this  very  respected  veteran 
organization  recognizes  some  Member 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  for  their  services 
to  the  cause  of  veterans. 

This  year,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  saw  fit  to  honor  a  gentleman  who 
has  given  the  best  and  most  years  of 
his  life  to  public  service,  the  Honorable 
Cahl  Hatden,  of  Arizona. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  wish  to  include  Senator 
Haydkn's  remarks  in  accepting  the  an- 
nual congressional  award  from  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars : 


Remakks    bt    Sxnatoe    Hatden    Following 

Peesentation  or  the  Veterans  or  Foreign 

Waxs  Congressional  Award.  Washington, 

D.C,  March  10.  1964 

I  thank  you  for  thU  wonderful  award  and 
the  kind  words  that  went  with  It.  Certain- 
ly there  Is  no  group  in  America  whose  good 
opinion  that  I  value  more  highly  than  those 
at  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  be  here  with  the 
winners  In  the  Voice  of  Democracy  contest. 
These  young  people  are  able  to  speak  out  for 
America.  They  guarantee  that  we  will  have 
some  good  voices  saying  some  sensible  things 
for  many  years  to  oome. 

As  the  recipient  of  Its  flrst  Annual  Con- 
gressional Award,  I  believe  ttiat  It  Is  due  to 
the  members  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  to  make  known  to  them  the  back- 
ground of  the  man  who  Is  receiving  It  for 
the  flrst  time. 

I  am  the  son  of  a  Connecticut  Yankee, 
bom  in  1825,  whose  grandfather  served  in 
the  War  of  the  Revolution  and  who,  as  a  boy. 
talked  with  veterans  of  the  conflict  which 
made  our  Nation  possible.  As  a  young  man. 
he  went  west  and  In  1848.  left  Independence. 
Mo.,  vrtth  an  ox  train,  the  wagons  loaded 
with  goods  to  establish  a  mercantile  busi- 
ness In  Santa  Fe.  En  route  he  met  Illinois 
and  Missouri  veterans  returning  from  the 
war  with  Mexico,  and  some  of  his  supplies 
were  requisitioned  to  meet  their  needs. 

Ten  years  later,  after  the  Gadsden  Pxir- 
chase,  he  hauled  a  stock  of  goods  to  Tucson 
to  establish  a  business  there.  On  one  oc- 
casion. In  southwestern  New  Mexico,  his 
parked  wagon  train  was  besieged  by  a  large 
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band  of  Apache  Indians  who  were  driven  off 
by  the  arrival  of  a  troop  of  cavalry. 

The  Confederate  Invasion  of  New  Mexico 
made  It  Impossible  to  bring  merchandise 
from  Independence,  so  my  father  had  to 
drive  across  the  plains,  purchase  goods  In  the 
East  and  ship  them  by  sailing  vessels  around 
Cape  Horn  to  San  Francisco,  and  then  trans- 
shipped them  to  San  Diego  or  Guaymas. 
where  he  sent  his  mule  teams  to  get  them. 
He  would  be  driven  between  Tucson  and 
San  Francisco  in  his  own  ambulance  and  It 
was  on  one  such  trip  that  he  met  my  mother 
who  was  teaching  school  In  Vlsalla.  Calif. 
Her  uncle,  who  was  a  49'er,  wrote  that  there 
was  a  need  for  schoolteachers.  On  her  way 
out.  the  then  Union  Pacific  Railroad  train 
had  to  stop  twice  to  let  herds  of  buffalo  croas 
the  tracks. 

My  mother  was  a  native  of  Arkansas  whose 
ancestors  also  fought  In  the  War  of  the 
Revolution.  She  had  two  brothers  in  the 
Confederate  Army,  one  of  whom  was  killed 
In  the  battle  of  Shlloh.  A  Union  regiment 
camped  on  my  grandfather's  farm  and 
burned  his  fence  rails  for  their  campflres. 
She  said  that  she  owed  a  debt  to  the  Con- 
federacy which  could  be  paid  by  marrying  a 
Yankee  and  fixing  him  for  life.  He  Uked 
the  fixing  and  took  her  to  Arlaona— where  I 
was  born. 

I  can  add  that  my  mother's  first  cousin. 
Andrew  Jackson  Halbert,  was  badly  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Shlloh.  When  I  was  a  boy. 
I  was  walking  up  the  street  with  him  one  day 
when  we  met  Tom  Gregory,  a  Union  veteran. 
Cousin  Jack  said.  "Tom,  do  you  know  what 
day  this  Is?"  Tom  dldnt  know.  Cousin 
Jack  then  said.  "This  Is  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Shlloh.  We  were  killing 
Yankees  that  day.  We  had  about  6.000  klUed 
by  this  time  that  morning." 

During  most  of  my  boyhood  In  Arizona  the 
Apaches  were  on  the  warpath.  I  can  re- 
member seeing  their  signal  fires  on  the 
mountain  peaks,  and  also  remember  when 
a  sword  was  presented  to  Gen.  Nelson  A. 
Miles  at  Tucson  In  gratitude  for  the  capture 
and  depOTtatlon  to  Florida  of  Geronlmo  and 
his  band  of  hostile  Apaches.  Why  the  name 
of  that  murderous  old  villain  was  shouted  by 
paratro<H)er8  when  they  Jumped  Is  a  mystery 

to  me. 

I  was  a  student  at  Stanford  University 
when  war  was  declared  against  Spain  In  1898. 
I  learned  that  MaJ.  Alexander  O.  Brodie. 
a  graduate  of  West  Point,  had  been  chosen 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  enlist  a  squadron 
of  the  ist  U.S.  Volunteer  Cavalry  (later 
tnown  as  the  Rough  Riders)  In  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Arizona  and  I  hurried  home  to 
enlist.  Before  I  arrived,  the  quota  had  been 
filled,  which  was  lucky  for  me  because  the 
troop  in  which  I  wanted  to  enlist  was  left 
In  Tampa.  Fla.,  to  take  care  of  the  horses, 
and  suffered  from  malarial  fever,  while  the 
rest  of  the  regiment  went  on  to  Cuba  to  win 
the  Battle  of  San  Juan  Hill. 

When  Colonel  Roosevelt  became  President 
of  the  United  States  he  appointed  Colonel 
Brodie  to  be  the  Governor  of  the  Territory  of 
Arizona.  One  day  In  1904.  when  I  was  man- 
aging our  fiour  mill  and  general  merchan- 
dise store  m  my  native  town  of  Tempe,  I 
received  a  letter  from  Governor  Brodie  Invit- 
ing me  to  see  him  when  I  came  to  PhoenU. 
When  I  met  him,  the  Governor  said  that  the 
National  Guard  company  In  Tempe  was  In 
a  bad  way  and  that  unless  I  became  Its  cap- 
tain It  would  be  mustered  out  of  service. 
When  I  protested  that  I  had  no  military  ex- 
perience to  qualify  me  to  be  a  captain,  his 
reply  was  "You  are  a  gentleman." 

I  talked  It  over  with  my  young  friends  and 
32  of  us  enlisted  at  the  same  time  In  Com- 
pany C.  1st  Regiment  of  Infantry,  National 
Guard  of  Arizona.  Shortly  afterward  I  was 
elected  by  them  to  be  lU  captain.  We  soon 
learned  about  the  national  rifle  matches  at 
Camp  Perry,  Ohio,  and  proceeded  to  clear  off 
the  sagebrush  for  a  l.OOO-yard  rifle  range. 


Our  rifle  practice  paid  off  because  thereafter 
about  half  of  the  Arizona  team  at  Camp 
Perry  were  members  of  my  company. 

At  Camp  Perry  I  shot  a  possible  with  a 
Sprlngfleld  rifle.  I  hit  the  bull's  eye  15  con- 
secutive times  at  900  yards.  I  can  add  that 
it  was  with  the  help  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Guard  of  Arizona  that  I  was  first 
elected  to  Congress  In  1911. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  voted  to  declare  war  on  Germany  In 
AprU  1917.  Not  long  afterward  three  Mem- 
bers of  that  body  entered  military  service. 
Augustus  Gardner,  of  Massachusetts,  became 
a  major  of  Infantry  and  died  In  the  service 
In  January  of  1918.  Royal  Johnson,  of  South 
Dakota,  as  a  lieutenant  of  Infantry,  was 
wounded  In  the  Argonne.  Florello  La  Guar- 
dla,  of  New  York,  who  went  to  the  public 
school  In  Prescott,  Ariz.,  and  whose  father 
was  an  Army  bandmaster,  became  a  majcn* 
in  the  Army  Air  Corps  and  rendered  excellent 
service  In  Italy.  He  afterward  became  the 
mayor  of  New  York. 

Shortly  after  their  departure  froEu  the 
House,  President  Wilson  Issued  an  order 
forbidding  Members  of  Congress  from  en- 
tering the  Armed  Forces.  But,  In  1918,  New- 
ton D.  Baker,  the  Secretary  of  War,  went  to 
Europe  to  look  over  the  battlefronts.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  was  not  aware  of  the 
President's  order  so  four  of  us  Members  of 
the  House  entered  the  service  before  the  lid 
was  again  put  on. 

Tom  Connolly,  of  Texas,  became  a  captain 
and  adjutant  of  Infantry;  Marvin  Jones,  of 
Texas,  was  a  private  In  the  Tank  Cc»-i>b;  and 
Albert  Johnson,  of  Washington,  a  captain  In 
the  chemical  warfare  service. 

I  was  made  a  major  of  Infantry  and  as- 
signed to  duty  at  Camp  Lewis  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  At  the  age  of  41,  I  had  a  hard 
time  keeping  up  with  the  younger  men  In 
my  battalion,  but  the  division  was  ready 
to  go  overseas  when  the  armistice  was  de- 
clared. Like  all  others  who  had  completed 
training,  we  said  that  the  Kaiser  heard  we 
were  coming  and  decided  that  It  was  time 
to  end  the  war. 

So  In  January  1919,  I  returned  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  it  was  not 
long  untU  those  who  had  served  in  the  First 
World  War  and  their  widows  and  orphans 
asked  for  help  to  adjust  their  grievances. 
ThU  I  did  with  the  aid  of  an  able  secretary. 
Jack  Gavin,  who  had  served  In  General 
Pershing's  headquarters  at  Chaiimont,  and 
was  a  stenographer  at  the  Peace  Conference 
at  Versailles. 

By  1924,  a  number  of  the  veterans  of  the 
war  with  Germany  had  been  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  They  Joined  In 
a  demand  that  a  committee  for  World  War 
veterans  be  created.  When  that  was  done, 
John  Garner,  the  Democratic  minority 
leader,  came  to  my  office  and  Insisted  that 
I  resign  from  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands 
and  become  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  new  committee.  I  objected  to  making 
the  change  and  Garner  said:  "Are  you  bigger 
than  the  Democratic  Party?"  He  then  ex- 
plained that  some  of  the  new  Congressmen, 
who  were  veterans,  violently  objected  to  the 
selection  of  a  Tammany  Democrat,  who  was 
not  a  veteran,  to  be  the  ranking  Democratic 
member  of  the 'committee,  and  that  I  was 
the  only  Democrat  who  had  longer  congres- 
sional service  than  he. 

So  I  became  the  ranking  Democratic 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  World 
War  Veterans  Legislation  on  January  14, 
1924,  and  upon  which  I  served  until  I  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  In  November  1926. 
From  the  start  It  was  a  busy  committee 
which  aided  In  the  enactment  of  legislation 
beneficial  to  veterans  and  to  their  widows 
and  orphans. 

In  1934,  I  made  a  trip  to  the  Far  East.  In 
China  there  were  armed  guards  on  all  of  the 
railroad  trains  and  soldiers  everywhere  one 
went.    The  Japanese  had  recently  conquered 
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Manchuria  and  I  did  not  see  a  raHroad  brtdge 
without  a  machlnegun  enplacement  or  a 
Jaliroad  station  that  wa«  not  surrounded 
by  a  barbed  wire  entanglemenr 

Previously.  I  had  been  In  Europe  where  I 
saw  the  ca^blnaro.  In  pair,  all  over  Spain 
Tnd  Se  Blackshlrta  everywhere  In  Italy.  On 
mv  return  to  Arizona  I  told  my  people  that 
TZ^^t  I  had  seen  and  what!  had  heard 
of  the  actions  of  HlUer  In  Germany.  It  was 
evident  that  we  were  heading  into  another 
worm  war  and  I  was  ready  to  vou  for  m^e 
batUeahlps  and  every  other  fOTm  of  preparea 
neas  f or  a  wai-  that  was  sure  to  come. 
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The  Second  World  War  did  come  and  thoae 
who  served  In  It.  and  In  Korea,  make  up 
moat  of  the  membership  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Warn,  that  great  organization  whose 
award  I  am  honored  to  receive  this  night. 

No  words  can  ever  say  how  much  I  aPPr«cl- 
ate  being  the  ftnit  to  receive  thU  high  honor 
but  I  know  you  will  ««ree  therel.  a  Mg^r 
honor  and  you  all  share  It  with  '»«./*••"'* 
real  award  for  serving  America  U  the  knowl- 
edge that  you  have  served  her.  and  you  never 
flnllh  with  that  kind  of  service.  It  nm. 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  glvea  purpoae 
and  direction  to  our  Uvea. 


Today  we  stand  firm  against  the  forces  of 
communism  and  wlU  keep  right  on  standing 
Arm.     With  men  like  you  on  the  alert  we 
have  the  assurance  of  consUnt  support  and 
maintenance  of  a  sUong  Military  E-tablUh- 
ment     At  the  same  time,  we  know  that  this 
generation  and  thoae  to  oome  wlU  not  only 
defend   America,   but   will   keep   her   forever 
worth  defending.     Again.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  Veterans  of  I^)relgn  Wars  Congresalonal 
Award     I  am  honored  to  accept  It  on  behalf 
of  all  Members  of  Congress  and  all  cltl**^* 
of  the  NaUon  who  foster  the  American  spirit 
In  war  and  In  peace.     I  thank  you. 


SENATE 


Friday,  March  13,  1964 

(Ugislative  dap  of  Monday,  March  9. 
1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, on  the  expiration  of  the  recess, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  [Mr.  MktcauJ. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father.  God.  who  commlttest  to 
us  the  swift  and  solemn  trust  of  Me: 
Amid  all  the  tensions  of  the  present  and 
anxiety  about  the  future,  with  deep  con- 
cern about  ourselves,  our  Nation,  and 
our  world,  we  turn  to  Thee,  who  only 
art  our  strong  tower  and  sure  defense  in 
the  flood  of  mortal  ills  prevailing. 

In  all  the  agony  of  our  planet  as  It 
struggles  toward  a  better  habitation  for 
humanity,  we  hear  Thy  solemn  summons 
to  discipline.  toU.  and  ceaseless  prayer, 
as  we  here  in  the  homeland  are  Joined 
with  those  who  half  a  world  away  are 
arrayed  against  the  common  foe. 

It  Is  In  Thy  name  that  we  set  up  our 
banners.  And  though  the  air  be  tremu- 
lous with  anxious  foreboding,  yet  will  we 
not  fear,  though  a  host  encamp  against 
us  for  In  this  will  we  be  confident :  Thou 
makest  the  devices  of  the  wicked  of  non- 
effect  The  counsel  of  the  Lord  stand- 
eth  forever,  the  thoughts  of  His  heart 
to  all  generations.   Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Maksfiild.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday. 
March  12.  1964.  was  dispensed  with. 

TRANSACTION    OP   ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
morning  hour  under  the  usual  procedure 
which  has  been  followed  this  week,  and 
that  statements  in  connection  therewith 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

EXECUTIVE   COMMXWICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
arATtsTTCAL  8tjppi.km«nt.   9rocKrn-«  Rkfo«i 


dent,  tranamlttlng.  pursuant  to  ^* 
statistical  supplement,  stockpile  r«Port.  ^ot 
the  6-month  period  July-December  1963 
(With  an  accompanying  report);  to  uie 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 


A  letter  from  the  Director.  OlBce  of 
gency  Planning.  Executive  Ofllce  of  the  Preai- 


BIPOBT  OH  Oimi  AND  BWUMTS  RKMVB)  AND 

^[ccD'rro  .T  TH.  U.S.  National  Commis- 
sion Foa  THX  UNrrn)  Nations  Educational. 

SCIKNTmC.    AND    CULTOTAL    OBOANTEATIOH 

A  letter  from  the  Swretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  glftt 
Sld^uesu  received  and  -^^Pjf*.^^  ^^* 
U  S.  National  Commission  for  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational.  Scientific.  «^^J^»,^"f^ 
OrganlzaUon.  for  the  fiscal  year  1963  (with 
iTWxnpanylng  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  RelaUons. 
REPoaT  ON  AanT  AND  An  roKZ  PBOCUaaMkNT 

OF    DY-107    DTNAMOTOBfl 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  Army  and  Air  ^^^^^ 
curement  of  DT-107  dynamotors  (with  an 
a!^JS^panylng  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operatloo*. 

RKPOar   ON   UNNKMaABT  CO«»  TO  TH«  GOV- 
nN«NT       FOa       CnTAiN       LONG      DI8TANC. 

TKLCPHONa  Calls 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States.  transmltUng.  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  on  unnece«ary  coats  to  the 
Government  for  commercial  long  distance 
telephone  call-  made  by  clvU  agencies  In 
the  Washington.  DC.  area  between  c  ties 
served  by  the  Federal  TeiecommunlcaUons 
System  General  Service.  AdmlnUtratlon. 
dated  March  1964  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

RZPOKT  ON  EXAMINATION  OF  FINANCIAL  STATk- 
MKNTS  OF  PUBLIC  HOUStHO  AOMINMTaATION 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law  a  report  on  the  examlnaUon  of  fi- 
nancial sUtements  of  Public  Housing  Admln- 
UtraUon.  Housing  and  Home  ^fance 
Agency,  fiscal  years  1963  and  1»«3  (with  an 
aJ^ompanylng  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

RXrorr  on  UNDn»TAT«MaNT  OF  CkkTAIN 
CLAIMS  AGAINST  THE  Vf^TTXD  AaAB  RCFTTBLIC 
AND  THB  F«I>««AL  PV>n^  S  RaFtTBLIC  OF 
TWJOSLAVIA 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law  a  report  on  the  understatement  ol 
cUl^"  ijISTthe  united  Arab  Republic 
and  the  Federal  Peoples  Republic  of  Yugo- 
slavia for  recovery  of  excessive  ocean  trans- 
portaUon  costs  financed  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  under  tlUe  I.  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  AssUtance  Act  of 
1984  (commonly  known  as  Public  Law  480). 
Department  of  Agriculture,  dated  March 
1964  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Govwiunent  Operations 

RxnCBTTBSXMXMT  OF  COTAIM  MomtO  EXFXNSBS 

OF  Civilian  Emplotbss 
A   letter    from    the   Chairman.    VS.    ClvU 
Service    Commission,    transmitting    a    draft 
of   proposed   leglslaUon   to  amend   the   Ad- 


ministrative Expenses  Act  of  1946  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  reimbursement  of 
certain  moving  expenses  of  employee  and 
to  authorlxe  payment  of  expenses  for  storage 
of  household  goods  and  personal  effects  of 
employees  assigned  to  Isolated  duty  stations 
within  the  continental  United  States,  ex- 
cluding Alaska  (with  accompanying  P*P«")' 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 


RKrraicTioN    of    a    Cxbtain    Amea    wtm 
OuTXa    Continxntal    Sh^f   fob    D«ftws« 

PUBPOSKS 

A  letter  from  the  AssUtant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force.  transmltUng  a  draft  of  pro- 
Doaed  legislation  to  provide  for  the  restric- 
?Sf  of  a  certain  area  In  the  Outer  Con t^en- 
tal  Shelf  for  defense  purposes,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Matagorda  Water  Range)  (with 
kcc^m^ylng  papers);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

BWK)BT  OF  TOBT  CLAIMS  PaH)  BT  HOTTSINO  AND 
HOMX  FiNANCX  Agxnct 
A  totter  from  the  Administrator.  Housing 
anS  Hc^e  nnance  Agency.  Washington^ 
DC  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  tort 
Claims  pS^by^th^t  Agency,  ^or  ^he  oa^e"adjjr 
year  1963;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

PETITIONS  AND  MEMORLAlfl 
PeUUons.   etc.   were  laid  before   the 
Senate,  or  presented,   and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  ot 
Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency : 

"Sknatx  RxaoLunoN  23 

••R«K)lutlon  relating  to  the  minting  of  sUver 

dollars 

.•Whereas  the  faUure  of  tbe  U5.  Tre^ 

Department  to  mint  silver  <ioU»"^  "^* 

y^has  caused  a  shortage  of  those  coins. 

""■^Whereas  the  shortage  of  sliver  ^oUaxcoln. 
has  caused  speculators  to  drain  the  rwerve 

remaining  In  the  -^^^^-^Jjl,' P^'fA.''^^ 
their  reserve  wUl  be  gone  within  »  y«*^-  *^^ 
"Whereas  the  coinage  and  avaUabUlty  of 
aUver  dollars  U  Important  to  the  West*^ 
States  because  of  the  effect  on  the  produc- 
tion of  sliver  and  the  popular  use  of  the 
.liver  doUare  by  residents  and  tounsU.  and 
"Whereas  there  U  legislation  now  before  the 
Co^-Tor  the  minting  of  «>  million  sUv« 
dollMS  during  the  present  fiscal  year  and  100 
million  during  fiscal  year  1966:  Be  V^ 

■Resolved.  That  the  Congress  Is  directed  to 
take  Immediate  action  for  the  minting  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  silver  dollars  to  save  the 
coin  from  extinction  and  aHo"'™;  »>*^ 
clrculaUon  In  the  Nation;  and  be  It  furthw 
"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B  Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  States;  th«  Honor- 
able Carl  Hayden.  President  pro  ^^P^[ 
the  Senate;  the  Honorable  ^"^J^J^^, 
mack.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; the  Honorable  Clarence  Cannon,  chair- 
man. House  AppropnaUons  committee;  ^ 
Honorable  Douglas  DUlon.  Secretary  of  the 


Treasury;   and  the  members  of  the  Alaska 
delegation  In  Congress. 

"Passed  by  the  senate  March  7,  1964. 
"Feank  Pxbatbovich. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Attest: 

"EVILTN  K.  Stxvinson, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 


CONSOLIDATION  OP  PAA  FLIGHT 
SERVICE  STATION  AT  CHEMUNG 
COUNTY.  N.Y..  AIRPORT 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  pre- 
sent for  appropriate  reference  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  Chemung  County.  N.Y..  protesting  the 
proposed  consolidation  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency's  flight  service  station 
at  the  Chemung  County  Airport.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  as  follows: 
RxsoLunoN    Opposino    Moving    of    Fxdxbai, 

Aviation  Rxmotb  Contbol  Unit  at  Coitntt 

Aibpobt 

Whereas  the  persons  present  at  an  Infor- 
mation meeting  on  the  proposal  to  convert 
the  flight  service  station  at  the  Chemung 
County  Airport  to  remote  control  Indicated 
that  a  serious  safety  factor  would  be  In- 
volved  due  to  lack  of  radio  facilities  at  vari- 
ous small  airports  In  the  vicinity;  and 

Whereas  safety  of  airplane  traffic  Is  of  vital 
Importance  to  the  Industry:  Now,  therefore. 

be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  board  go  on  record  as 
opposing  the  proposed  change  to  remote 
control  pending  a  review  of  the  services  now 
being  rendered  and  the  effect  upon  the 
safety  factor  at  the  small  airports  In  the 
surrounding  counties  which  do  not  have 
adequate  radio  service  to  obUln  flight  In- 
formation from  a  remote  control  unit;  and 
be    It    further. 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution, 
with  supporting  data,  be  sent  to  the  Federal 
AvlaUon  Agency,  the  UJ3.  Senators  from  New 
York.  Congressman  Robinson,  and  the  New 
York  State  Bureau  of  Aviation. 

W.  Chistxb  Hott, 
Clerfc  of  the  Board  of  Superviaora. 


WTT.TJ^  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
S.  2629.  A  bill   for   the   relief   of   Czeslaw 
(Chester)    Kaluzny;    to   the    Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Magntjbon)  : 
S.  2630.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  June  12, 
1948  (62  Stat.  382).  In  order  to  provide  for 
the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  the  Kennewick  division  extension,  Yakima 
project,  Washington,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under   a  separate   heading.) 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mrs.  NEUBERGER,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

S.  332.  A  bin  to  prohibit  trading  In  Irish 
potato  futures  on  commodity  exchanges; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  942). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  (Committee 
on  the  Judiciary : 

Howard  C.  Bratton,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be 
US.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  New 
Mexico. 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

A.  Leon  Hlgglnbotham,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania;  and 

John  Morgan  Davis,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania. 


KENNEWICK  DIVISION  EXTENSION. 
YAKIMA  PROJECT.  WASH. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson],  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
12.  1948  (62  Stat.  382).  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  construction,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Kennewick  division 
extension.  Yakima  project.  Wash.,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

This  proposed  project,  the  Kennewick 
division  extension,  is  designed  to  provide 
an  adequate  water  supply — a  diversion 
requirement  of  31,500  acre-feet^-for  the 
irrigation  of  6,300  acres  of  land  which  lie 
between    Benton    City    and    Richland, 
Wash.    Water  supply  for  the  extension 
lands  would  be  derived  from  the  facili- 
ties of  the  Kennewick  division,  Yakima 
project,  and  would  consist  primarily  of 
return  flows  from  irrigated  lands  up- 
stream in  the  Yakima  River  Basin,  aug- 
mented by  natural  flows  which  to  a  larpe 
extent  are  regulated  by  storage  reservoirs 
constructed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion.   Reservoir     construction     in     the 
Yakima  River  Basin  was  initiated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  as  early  as  1905. 
The  allocation  of  costs  of  this  $5,250,- 
400  project  indicates  that  $5,115,500  wUl 
be  charged  to  irrigation  and  the  balance 
of  $134,900  will  be  nonreimbursable  and 
be  allocated  to  fish  and  wildlife.    The 
benefit-cost  ratio  is  4.3  to  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2630)  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  12.  1948  (62  Stat.  382).  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  construction,  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Kennewick  divi- 
sion extension.  Yakima  project.  Wash., 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Jackson  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Mag- 
nuson) was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ARE  OUR  UNEMPLOYED  NOT  EN- 
TITLED TO  4  PERCENT  OF  WHAT 
WE  SPEND  FOR  FOREIGN  ECO- 
NOMIC AID?— (AMENDMENT  NO 
469) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  war  we  wage  against  poverty  in  the 
United  States  is  to  be  won  decisively  it 


must  have  both  short-range  and  long- 
range  objectives. 

The  United  States  cannot  concentrate 
on  rehabilitation,  retraining,  training 
and  employment  only  of  the  younger 
generation  and  disregard  the  chronically 
unemployed  adults  who  desperately  bu. 
vainly  seek  employment  for  "eating 
money "  for  themselves  and  their  dep>end- 
ents. 

One  of  the  fastest  methods  of  secur- 
ing employment  for  this  group  of  adults 
is  through  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  inspiringly  initiated  by  Con- 
gress during  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  The  original  appropria- 
tion authorized  for  this  program  was 
$900  million.  Only  $880  million  was  ap- 
propriated and  this  entire  amount  has 
been  obligated. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  I  voted  to  report  the 
original  accelerated  public  works  bill  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  action.    How- 
ever, I  said  then,  in  separate  views,  that 
the  amount  was  far  too  little.    That  was 
on  April  25.  1962.    In  committee  I  had 
stated  that  we  should  amend  the  amount 
authorized  to  authorize  at  least  $2.6  bil- 
lion— an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
authorized  by  sections  202,  212,  401,  and 
451  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
for  flscal  year  1962.    I  was  prepared  to 
offer  an   amendment  In  committee   to 
carry  out  this  proposal  but  deferred  be- 
cause I  did  not  want  to  delay  enactment 
of  the  modest  sum  that  was  authorized. 
History  during  the  past  2  years  has, 
imfortunately.  proved  that  I  was  correct 
in  my  prediction  that  the  amount  au- 
thorized and  the  lesser  amount  appro- 
priated was  insufficient. 

In  January  1964,  4.5  mUlion  persons 
were  unemployed.  In  January  1963,  4.6 
million  persons  were  unemployed.  In 
1962  an  average  of  4  million  persons 
were  unemployed. 

This  is  too  great  a  number  of  chronic 
unemployed. 

Unemployment  cannot  be  decreased 
by  means  of  an  effort  that  is  too  little 
and  too  late.  The  unemployed  cannot 
wait.  The  unemployed  father  cannot  tell 
his  child  to  wait  for  his  supper  until 
the  recent  tax  cut  results  in  more  in- 
vestments and  the  creation  of  more  jobs. 
He  wants  a  Job  now  so  that  he  can  feed 
his  children  now. 

Increased  vocational  training  for  the 
unemployed  father's  children  will  be  wel- 
come and  will  increase  the  children's 
earning  capacities.  But  that  is  in  the 
future.  The  children  are  hungry  now. 
We  must  wage  the  war  against  pov- 
erty now  and  not  merely  in  the  future. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  that  a  special 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Public  Works  has  begxm  hearings  on 
two  bills  before  it  raising  the  amoimt 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  program. 

One  bill  (S.  1856)  introduced  by  the 
able  and  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  fMr.  McNamaraI.  would 
increase  the  authorization  to  $2.4  bil- 
lion— a  net  increase  of  $1.5  billion. 

Another  bill.  S.  1121.  which  I  intro- 
duced on  behalf  of  myself  and  Mr.  Bart- 
lett  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Kefauver.  Mr. 
Metcalf,  Mr.  Morse,  Mrs.  Neuberger,  Mr. 
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Rimdolph  and  Mr.  Yarborough.  would 
SSy  iStUie  provisions  of  ^"J*^- 
J^lt  T  harf  orlKinaUy  discussed  In  Uie 
S!Sic^rk^  C^ttee  raising  the 
I^'Jint  aSSrlzed  to   »2.645  miUion-- 

SSiivalent  to  the  «^°^i  »"^**f^,or 
Ik^  rs>rm>\sm  Aailstance  Act  oi  iwi  lor 

STsectTon  202.  212.  401.  and  451  for  fls- 

'"irSSe'JJ'urse  of  the  te«timony  brf^^ 
the  special  Subcommittee  on^^^^ 
erated  Public  Works  Act  of  the  Senate 
C?«^it\^  on  Public  works  it  h^  de- 
veloped that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
muclTgreater  appropriations  for  the  ac- 
celerated pubUc  works  , 

Thus    Mr,  Andrew  J    BlemUler.  lor 
milv  a  Representative  from  Wisconsin, 
noi  dlrecS^.  department  of  legislaUon. 
of  the  AFL-CIO  stated. 

At    It.    recent    constitutional    convention, 
the   aIS^O   unanimously   voiced   If  »u^ 

hlaher  tSanthe  amount  propowsd  by  S   1858^ 

A   i^^   effort  of   thU  magnitude,  plua 

the  ."^p'l^enui  State  and  1«^  matching 

rund..  would  stimulate  almost  •♦  Dillon  In 

JS  SS)   badly    ne«led    Job.   in   on-site   con- 
ItrSon   and   In   the    production   and   dls- 

created    indirectly       These    are    Jobs    tnai 
America  badly  needs 
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The  PRESromO  OFFICER-    Without 
obJecUon.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.)  ^««„t 

Mr.  ORUENTNO.    In  my  amendment 
introduced  in  1962  and  }n  .°^y  ^^U   (S 
1121)  introduced  in  March  of  1W3. 1  ex 
pr«»ed  the  amount  I  proposed  to  author- 
to  for  the  accelerated  Public  worlMpro- 
^ua  as  an  amount  equivalent  to  Uie 
^  authorized  to  be  'PP'-^P?*'^  'J' 
canning  out  certain  porUons  of  our  for- 
SS^Sd  program  for  our  own  people^   It 
S^  essential  part  of  the  war  on  poverty^ 
We^cannot  and  should  not.  while  stlnUng 
rtJ^^onomic  development  of  our  own 
S^ple.  give  generously  for  the  «^o^c 
development  of  the  peoples  abroad     We 
should  not  be  more  concerned  with  the 
himgry    and   unemployed    abroad   than 
with  the  hungry  and  unemployed  here  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

This  is  even  more  true  when  we  con- 
sider some  of  the  results  of  our  foreign 

economic  aid.  -wmit*  of 

consider,  for  example.  the^«»^^  °' 

ourlSd  to  Cambodia.     We  have  given 

tSlt  country  $4«4.8  tnlUion  in  aid^^  Cwn- 
bodla  is  now  turning  to  Red  China.    Our 

Embassy  has  been  sacked. 

AWUng  to  Associated  PreM  dis- 
patches from  Pnompenh.  Cambodia. 

Thousands  of  Cwnbodians  took  partln  Uie 
attacks  on  the  United  States  and  British  of- 

'^'^S^l'J^^U^ugrpo.lc.  line.,  th*  <J-- 
str^  hauled  down  and  t^^^JJ*^*  ^ 
over  the  VS.  KmbMsy  and  «»ttered  paper. 
In  the  street. 


Brother  Arab.,  our  Arab  people  c»n  no 
longer  be  Inrtuenced  by  the  emotions  of  Lon- 
doTand  Washington.  The  time  when  Lon- 
don and  Washington  decided  our  'aU  h« 
gone  forever  RevoluUonary  brother,  the 
^n  of  the  Arab  people  ha.  become  •tronger 
Ihan  the  will  of  imperialism  and  the  wlU  of 
the  united  State,   and    Britain.     This  Arab 

wUl  refuses  any  lmP«^i»»l*V7*«"«~  ^^  ^^ 
Arab  homeland.    This  will  calU  upon  the  rev- 

oluuonarle.  to  prove  to  the  B^'^f^'  ^^ 
can.,  and  ZlonlsU  and  their  agenU  that  the 
2*b  nation  U  determined  to  lead  »  fr^  "^^ 
JS^ed  life  and  U  determined  to  "^^d^ 
thVlmperlallst  baw..  not  through  making 
statements,  but  by  dertroylng  thew  base.  •» 
their  foundations 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired^ 

Mr.  ORUENING.  I  ask  unantoous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  another  5 

™?S?PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?    The  Chair  hears  none,  and 

^'Sr^GRl^S^O.  I  ask  unanimous 
cor^nt  that  Mr.  Biemlller's  testunony 
STrinted  in  full  in  the  R.cord  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  ..,..»,„„. 

ThePRESIDlNa  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  l.» 

Mr  ORUENINO.  Edward  P  Morgan, 
noted  news  commenUtor.  in  his  broad- 
cSTon  M^ch  11.  1964.  commenting  on 
t^e  nJ^  to  get  all  of  the  mllUons  of  un- 
employed  back  to  work,  steted  that. 

one  of  the  moet  Important  programs  Is 
the  accelerated  public  works  Propj*^  The 
public  works  program  t-,  ««P«°*"i'  ^^^^ 
now  for  aOO.OOO  Job.,  while  communities  at 
^e  same  time  are  provided  with  needed  proj- 
ects such  as  waterworks,  sewers.  «^a«**^; 
posal  faculties,  courthou^s.  libraries,  street.. 
J^»o  on.  Accelerated  public  works  Is  a 
^oven  program.  But  it  1.  being  allowed  to 
die 


The  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl  also  testified  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  and  made  a  very 
cogent  presentation  of  the  urgent  need 
for  additional  funds  for  the  accelerated 
public  works  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Senator  from  Utah  be 
printed  In  full  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 


What  was  the  reply  of  King  Norodom 
Sihanouk  to  Oils  ouU-ageous  attack  ui»n 
the  U5.  flag  and  property?  "«  f*: 
^Jessed  regrets,  but  said  he  understood 
why  the  people  "might  be  angry  at  the 
SSeriaUstT"  In  retiim  for  giving  nearly 
half  a  billion  American  dollars  to  Cam- 
bodia   Its  ruler  labels  us  "Imperialists. 

I  a^  unanimous  consent  Uiat  the  story 
of  these  happenings  in  Cambodia  as  It 
anoeared  In  the  New  York  Times  for 
SS^ch  12.  1964.  be  printed  in  full  In  the 
R£co»D  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
S  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr  ORUENING.  The  total  appropri- 
ated under  Uie  accelerated  pubUc  works 
program  has  been  $880  mi^n.  TJe 
^tal  aid  to  Cambodia  has  been  $464.8 
mSLr  )^ch  IS  the  better  Investment 
for  the  US.  taxpayer? 

Consider,  for  example,  the  results  of 
ouTJI?  to  Egypt,  we  have  given  Egyp 
$807  1  million  in  economic  aid.  wnai 
Se  U.e  feelings  of  tiie  HJyPtlan  people 
toward  the  United  SUtes?  This  is  what 
SI  Cairo  radio  had  to  say  on  February 
29.  1964: 

The  determlnaUon  of  the  Arab  wUl  to 
nq^date  the  Imperialist  b«es  In  Ubya  ^ 
had  a  weat  effect  on  official  British  ana 
^erlcT  circles.  What  has  also  excited 
M^^cles  U  the  determination  of  the 
Ar^ii^pirto^ continue  their  struggle,  not 
^^  tT^Culdate  Uie  imperlaltot  base,  in  the 
^A^inSa^n-    ?ut  Jru>  "Quldate  sudb 

--^r.^^naSSTth^fSS^, 

ESrS  .-{i^r  tT'ircuXteTt; 

aggressive  base.. 


While  receiving  our  support.  Egypt's 
President  Nasser  has  been  actively  opp^- 
IM  US  policies  in  tiie  Indonesian  fight 
witii  Malaysia.  In  Cyprus,  and  ev«i  in 
Panama,  inciting  Uie  people  of  ^^  ^ 
J?S.w  us  out  of  our  $100  inUUon  Whff^"* 
Air  Rase  there— all  four  of  which  nations 
^^iTe^mlc  aid  from  Uie  United 

States 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  colimm 
by  John  D.  Harbron.  ipthe  Montrei^  Star 
for  February  2.  1964.  be  printed  ^J^Jf" 
the  Rbco«d  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 

°^  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Wltiiout 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr  ORUENING.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Harbron  states  In  part  in  his  column: 

Nasser-8  influence  on  Panamanian  l«^e" 
in  ^  prMent  demands  for  a  revision  of 
Ihe^Sa  SS^  canal  Treaty  ha.  been  more 
S^pi^SnTSTthe  ll»-<»«'^-<*, -'p\^"- 
Amerlcan   Caitrolte  elements  In   Panama. 


The  total  appropriated  binder  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  program  has  been 
Sio  rSllon.  The  toUl  economic  aJ^  to 
l^ypt  has  been  $807.1  mllUon^  WWch 
Ss  been  tiie  better  Investinent  for  the 
U  S.  taxpayer?  ^ 

Country  after  country  could  be  named 
wher^  over  tiie  years  tiie  U5.  taxpayers 
have  Kenerously  given  or  loaned  billions 
Tdo^rs  Xto  ^ave  those  countiies 
turn  on  and  assaU  the  Unlt«i  States. 

The  point  I  make.  Mr.  Presldentjs 
that  w^have  through  tiie  years  been 
STuU  bUllons  of^doUars  «hroad^Ui^_ 
foreign  economic  aid  program.    W«;^ 
ni  Slord.  wltii  our  high  rate  of  chronic 
Sne^?oV^ent  to   be   less   generous   a^ 
home  for  what  might  properly  be  caUed 
our  domestic  aid  program. 
°"^e   enlargement  of   the  J^erated 
pubUc  works  program  Is  Uie  f^^test  way 
Jo   get  our  unemployed   back  to  work. 

The  need  Is  great.  T,«cr,it-i 

v^r  Pxamole    the  American  Hospital 
Al^laUoThS  written  to  me  IndlcatUig 
fSf-  a  backlog  of  unmet  construction 
S?  Uie  mSernlzatlon  and  repla^-^^^J 
'orolder  and  outmoded^hos^  tal^^^^^^^^^^ 

rnrt{SsTe:d  d^lloped  a  national 
figure  of  $3.2  billion." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  le^ 
ter  to  me  dated  March  11.  Jf  *•  i!?°J 
Kennetii  WUUamson.  associate  d  sector 
nf  the  American  Hospital  Association,  be 
p'rlS!Sd^  fu^ln  the  Recohd  at  Uie  con- 
elusion  of  my  remarks^ 

The   PRESIDING  OFFICER.     With 
out  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  5.) 


Mr.  ORUENING.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  more  than  the  Increase  In  the  au- 
thorization proposed  by  S.  1856  of  $1.5 
billion  will  be  needed  to  make  a  serious 
dent  in  the  chronic  unemployment  prob- 
lem confronting  the  American  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  therefore  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  an 
amendment  to  my  bill.  S.  1121.  This 
amendment  would  increase  the  authori- 
zation for  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  from  $900  million  to  $3,545  mil- 
lion—an Increase  of  $2,645  million.  I 
ask  that  this  amendment  He  at  the  desk 
until  the  close  of  business  on  March  20. 
1964.  In  order  to  enable  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  care  to  Join  In  the  cospon- 
sorship  of  this  amendment. 

We  have  granted  or  loaned  to  foreign 
countries  the  sum  of  $73.4  billion  to  aid 
In  the  economic  development  of  foreign 
nations  In  various  parts  of  the  world.  In 
addition  we  have  contributed  generously 
to  the  more  than  $8  billion  in  economic 
aid  through  various  international  or- 
ganizations. In  addition,  more  than  $25 
billion  in  military  aid. 

Surely  If  we  can  devote  more  than  $75 
billion  to  the  economic  development  of 
other  nations  we  can  afford  to  devote  4 
percent  of  that  amovmt  to  the  economic 
development  of  our  own  country  and  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  our  large  body  of 

unemployed  men  and  women. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
appropriately  referred,  and  will  remain 
at  the  desk  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  (No.  469)  was  re- 
ferred   to    the    Committee    on    Public 

Works. 

ExHtBrr  1 


Statkmxkt  or  Andbtw  J.  BiM«n.Lra,  Draic- 

TOR  DEPAkTMKNT  OF  LlOISLATION,  AMERICAN 

PKDnwTioN  OF  Labor  and  Congriss  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations.  Bxtori  th»  CJom- 
Mirm  ON  Public  Works  of  thi  Sinatx  of 
THE  United  States,  March  11,  1964 
Mr.    Chairman,    my    name    is    Andrew    J. 
Blemlller,  I  am  director  of  the  department  of 
legislation  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  I  am  appear- 
ing here  today  on  behalf  of  that  organiza- 
tion. 

We  are  here  to  support  the  continuation 
of  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act.  and  to 
endorse  the  purposes  of  8.  1866,  introduced 
by  Senator  McNamara. 

But  our  appearance  Is  not  merely  a  pro 
forma  expression  of  approbation  for  a  gen- 
erally desirable  piece  of  legUlatlon.  We  are 
here  because  In  our  view  this  program  Is  an 
essential  element  in  the  broad  and  varied 
campaign  that  must  be  undertaken  to  insxire 
the  security  of  the  Nation,  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  overriding  economic  challenge  to  the 
United  States  today  la  Jobs — Job.  for  the  un- 
employed, Jobs  for  those  who  are  displaced 
dally  by  the  advance  of  automation.  Jobs  for 
the  flood  of  newcomers  entering  the  labor 
force.    This  Is  beyond  dispute. 

Equally  beyond  dispute  is  that  fact  that 
public  works  programs  have  proved  to  be  a 
most  effective  weapon  for  creating  Job. — 
good  Jobs  on  needed  public  facilltle.  of  per- 
manent wortli. 


Yet  the  accelerated  public  works  program 
Is  now  expiring.  Unless  the  Congress  moves 
quickly,  the  200.000  Jobs  It  Is  currently  pro- 
viding wlU  vanish.    This  mxist  not  happen. 

When  this  committee  conducted  hearings 
on  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  almost 
2  years  ago,  the  AFL-CIO  tesUfled  to  Its  great 
importance  as  a  means  of  providing  Jobs  and 
creating  public  Improvement  of  long-term 
worth.  Experience  has  verified  that  testi- 
mony. The  benefits  of  the  program  are  un- 
questionable. But  the  need  Is  as  great  today 
as  when  the  program  was  Initially  proposed. 

The  tax  cut  hopefully  will  prevent,  this 
year,  an  economic  downturn  and  the  sharp 
rise  In  unemployment  It  would  bring.  How- 
ever, as  the  AFL-CIO  executive  councU  re- 
cently pointed  out,  "There  Is  no  sound  basis 
for  anticipating  anything  more  than  a  small 
reduction  of  Joblessness  In  1964.  By  next 
year,  the  economic  stimulus  of  the  tax  cut 
win  be  wearing  out — with  the  possibility  of 
a  renewed  upward  movement  of  unemploy- 
ment." 

Let  us  frankly  face  the  facts  about  unem- 
ployment In  the  United  States. 

1.  Unemployment  has  been  In  a  rising 
trend  for  10  years — up  from  1.9  million,  or 
2.9  p>ercent  of  the  labor  force.  In  1963  to  4.2 
million,  OI  5.7  percent  of  the  labor  force  In 
1963. 

2.  There  were  fewer  full-time  jobs  In  pri- 
vate, profitmaklng  businesses  last  year  than 
there  were  10  years  ago. 

3.  Unemployment  actually  Increased  more 
than  160.000  In  1963 — a  year  of  general  pros- 
perity for  most  Americans — despite  a  $30  bil- 
lion rise  In  total  national  p  oductlon. 

4.  America's  Job  needs  are  accelerating. 
While  productivity  continues  to  Increase  at 
a  rapid  pace,  with  the  spread  of  automation, 
the  growth  of  the  labor  force  is  also  speed- 
ing up — from  an  average  of  900,000  a  year 
In  the  last  decade  to  an  expected  1.4  mil- 
lion a  year  during  the  remainder  of  the 
1960'8. 

The  growth  of  unemployment  over  the  last 
10  years,  and  Its  persistence  even  d\irlng 
years  of  so-called  boom,  U  statistically  dem- 
onstrated by  the  table  attached  to  this 
testimony.  This  problem  Is  far  more'  seri- 
ous than  most  Americans  realize.  The 
waste  of  manpower,  the  loss  of  personal  In- 
come and  dignity,  the  sharpening  of  labor- 
management  and  race  relations  conflicts,  the 
tremendous  social  coat,  a  e  greater  than  the 
Nation  can  safely  endure  -for  long.  And 
without  decisive  action  on  many  front., 
these  costs  will  mount. 

In  1963,  a  record  production  year,  an  aver- 
age of  4.2  million  Americans  were  unem- 
ployed and  2.3  million  additional  workers 
were  compelled  to  work  part-time  because 
full-time  Jobs  were  not  available.  Moreove  •, 
an  estimated  1.5  million  to  2  million  people 
had  given  up  seeking  work;  people  who  want 
to  work,  people  who  would  return  to  the 
labor  force  If  Jobs  became  available  again. 
In  order  to  achieve  and  sustain  reasonably 
full  employment  in  the  United  States  more 
than  4  million  new  Job  opportunities  must  be 
created  each  year  through  the  remainder  of 
the  1960's,  or  more  than  80,000  Jobs  every 
week. 

It  would  be  a  dangeroiis  illusion  to  believe 
that  the  tax  cut.  or  any  other  single  measure, 
coxild  alone  achieve  this  goal.  Nor  wUl  any 
amoimt  of  wishful  thinking  achieve  it. 
What  the  Nation  needs  Is  action,  not  Just 
one  action  but  many. 

Therefore  it  would  be  a  tragedy  to  allow 
the  accelerated  public  works  program  to  die. 
It  is  the  conviction  of  the  AFL-CIO  that  this 
Job-creating  program — which  also  provides 
vltaUy  needed  public  facilities  of  lasUng 
worth — should  be  both  extended  and 
strengthened. 

Since  President  Kennedy  signed  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  In  September  1962, 
thousands  of  workers  in  areas  of  substantial 
unemployment  have  gone  back  to  work 
building  pubUc  facUlUe.  of  long-term  value. 


Additional  thoiisands  have  been  at  work  pro- 
viding material  and  equipment  for  those  con- 
struction projects.  At  a  time  like  the  pres- 
ent, when  the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
Is  failing  to  utilize  the  Nation's  full  man- 
power and  pro4i}ction  resources,  this  is  an 
unsurpassed  way  to  put  people  to  work  and, 
at  the  same  time,  permanently  enrich  the 
Nation. 

Let  me  summarize  the  record : 
All  of  the  W80  million  in  Federal  funds 
made  available  by  the  Congress  under  this 
act  have  now  been  committed.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  by  January  1963 — more  than  a  year 
ago  and  after  the  program  had  been  In  effect 
for  less  than  4  months — the  backlog  of  proj- 
ect requests  already  exceeded  the  $900  mUllon 
originally  authorized  for  this  program  by  the 
Congress. 

The  $880  mllUon  ultimately  appropriated  is 
helping  to  finance  about  half  of  the  cost  of 
nearly  8,000  projects  In  more  than  3.000  com- 
munities where  unemplo3rment  Is  met 
severe.  These  projects  are  not  only  putting 
people  to  work;  they  are  also  helping  to 
create  the  basis  for  future  economic  growth 
and  well-being. 

These  8,000  Job-creating  projects  are  pub- 
lic InvestmenU  of  endxirlng  value.  They  in- 
clude about  1,200  badly  needed  water  supply 
improvement  and  expansion  projects,  about 
660  waste  treatment  works,  about  600  sewer 
projects  and  over  800  new  public  buUdlngs 
such  as  fire  and  police  stations,  courthouses, 
and  libraries.  In  addition,  they  include  over 
500  long-needed  health  and  recreation  proj- 
ects, 1,160  street  and  road  Improvements,  and 
1,660  conservation  and  natural  resource  un- 
dertakings. 

Thew  projects,  on  completion,  will  not 
only  have  generated  220,000  more  years  of 
work  In  onslte  employment  and  in  the  pro- 
duction of  materials  and  supplies.  In  ad- 
dition, many  of  the  facilities  made  possible 
by  the  program— like  airports,  libraries, 
water  purification  plants,  and  hospital. — 
will  esUblUh  permanent  Jobs. 

When  State  and  local  matching  funds  are 
added  to  the  $880  million  Federal  outlay,  the 
total  adds  up  to  about  $1%  billion  In  im- 
portant public  Improvements.  Had  It  not 
been  for  the  PubUc  Work.  AcceleraUon 
Act,  these  improvements  would  not  be  under 
construction;  the  manpower  and  Industrial 
resources  they  are  using  would  oth«rwl» 
have  remained  idle. 

Within  the  next  month  or  two  the  peak 
Job-Impact  of  these  project.  wUl  be  reached 
Thereafter,  the  number  of  Jobs  will  quickly 
dwindle  as  the  project,  are  completed.  This 
I  repeat,  would  be  a  tragedy. 

A  tremendous  backlog  of  essential  public 
works  BtUl  exists  in  areas  of  substanUal 
unemployment.  If  the  act  is  extended,  these 
Job-creating  projects  will  move  forward,  pro- 
viding employment  for  thousands  of  work- 
ers. If  the  act  la  not  extended,  most  of  this 
backlog  of  project,  will  remain  on  the 
shelf. 

We  are  advised  that  there  are  on  fUe 
already  here  in  Washington,  some  $800  mil- 
lion in  such  projects  which  were  submitted 
after  all  the  authorized  Federal  funds,  un- 
der the  1962  act,  had  been  committed.  This 
Is  despite  the  fact  that  as  early  as  January 
1963,  Federal  officials  discouraged  the  sub- 
mission of  further  requests  because  It  was 
apparent  that  the  number  on  hand  exceeded 
the  funds  available. 

It  Is  unquestionable,  then,  that  a  vast 
number  of  equally  worthy  and  equally 
needed  projects  remain  which  have  never 
been  submitted.  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
there  U  work  to  be  done;  aU  that  Is  lack- 
ing Is  the  wherewithal  to  do  it. 

As  the  recent  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives pointed  out  In  urging  continua- 
tion of  the  accelerated  public  works  program 

"It  would  be  uareallsUc  to  expect  thew 
huge  backlogs  to  be  eliminated  in  the  im- 
mediate future,  but  it  would  be  even  more 
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unrealUUc  to  Ignore  ^r^^^^^^'^^^^^'^l 
»tlnB  our  effort*  to  meet  these  '»««°f__  *"^ 
^Sfe^Ted  public  wor^  P/°«-^,?  ^^ 
Jhe  economic  potentUl  of  our  Idle  r««)urce. 

"^^T^uri't^e  public  work.  Accelera- 
tloTTAct  t^  the  loble«.  to  the  oommunltle. 
iTt    iSi^btoln^ng    iMUng    improvemenU. 

r^lc^'l-  -PfS^  l^e'^e'iten-ion  oT 
^Tt^d  ror  ^HidlUonal  authorlza  Ion 
of  $a  billion  in  order  to  lncrea«s  '^Jf,l' 
«eaUng  Impact.  Our  propoeed  authorlza- 
a~  I?  WOO^lion  higher  than  the  amount 
oroDOsed  by  S.  1866. 

^^eral    effort  at  thU  magnitude    p  ub 
the  .Elemental  State  -^fj^^^^^l^^ 
funds,  ^rould    stimulate    almost    •*    J>1"'°^ 
S  construction  pro^XM.  at  the  right  Ume 
and  in  the  right  place..     Moreover    accord - 
t^  to  U5.  DeUtient  at  Labor  »tum«.^^ 
S*bUllon  outEr  would  directly  creat^a^t 
loo  000    badly    needed    Job.    In    onslte    con- 
tSuc2on^   in   the    production   and  dU- 
trlbutloa  oC  buUdlng  material,  and  equip- 
ment.    What   I.   more.   a.   these   funds   are 
spent  by  working  people  and  bu.ln«-«.  an- 
other 200.000  to  400.000  Job.  would  be  cre- 
ated IndlrecUy      These  are  Job.  that  Amer- 
ica badly  needs  _w  »   -.   -«, 
In   a   Moae    Mr.   Chairman,   what   we   are 
talking  about  I.  one  aTenue  toward  the  Im- 
p!e™taUon.  at  long  last.  o<   the  Employ- 
ment Act  at  1M«. 
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The  tax  cut.  Just  signed  Into  law.  U  one 
suS  av^u^  sin  it  I.  only  one  of  "»«  ^nany 
^Vt  «•  r«aulred  The  Public  Works  Accel- 
Ss^ioT/cTof'^Sea  was  another;  it  must  not 

''^We^^m  3!f  AFl^IO  are  deeply  oonvlnoed 
thli  4e  w-lnclple.  of  the  Employment  Act 
S  IM^-Smmittmg  the  Peder^  Oovem- 
ment  to^S^  resource,  to  re«:h  and  "us- 
San  maximum  production,  employment  and 
J^cl^ng  power  In  the  United  States-^e 
Zre  t^p^^t  today  than  they  were  when 

the  law  was  passed.  ^^   _,„-»  in 

They  can  no  longer  be  honored  more  In 
thJ^rLcTthan  In  the  observance.  The  un- 
orecedented  growth  In  the  American  work- 
S^e  tSrmlunUng  Impact  of  automation. 
SSront  us  with  an  employment  problem 
which  few  envUloned  a  decade  and  a  half 

^^We  must  solve  thei*  ^^^'^'J'fy.!^ 
more  oompelllng  reasons  than  ~uW  then  be 
seen.  The  economic  strength  of  thU  omm- 
trv  Is  no  longer  a  matter  of  concern  to  Amer- 
Snl  SLnTlt  will  determine  the  future  of 

''^e^'kn^'^^at  this  committee,  which 
wwked^Thard  on  behalf  of  the  original 
public  works  acceleration  Propa^  »  years 
Lo.  is  fully  aware  of  the  need.  We  urge 
^r  prompt  appr^>val  o*  an  exte^  of  the 
exUtlng  program,  backed  by  a  Pederal  ap 
DTODTlatlon  of  ta  bUUon. 
*^ls  ta  not  a  time  for  ^^^^^^^'^ 
even  three-quarter  measures:  f«^^^^  J^^ 
mediate  and  growing,  anf^^  ^*^  °'** 
only  by  ImaglnaUve.  decisive  action. 


Lonit-tenn  aiwinploy*^ 


Jobless  27  weeks 
or  man 


79.000 
317.000 
3K.000 
232.000 
230.000 
067.000 
571.000 
4M.00O 
804.000 
S8&.000 
668.000 


Percent 

o(  total 

anem- 

ployment 


4.2 
8.B 
11.6 
8.2 
8.1 
14.2 
l&O 
11.5 
16.7 
14.6 
1X3 


goona:  U.8.  Department  of  labor. 


dSooat.  of  UraH.   Hoou  th«  SF«aAL 

AOCBXEATH)   PU«^   WOMt.   SUBCOMltnTKE. 

WasHWOTOi*.  DC  .  MaacH  11,  19«4 
Iiir    Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, a.  I  am  sure  you  wlU  remember, 
I   took  a  few  minutes  of  your  time   when 
these  hearings  opened  In  December  to  speak 
on  the  APW  program  In  Utah.     I  "P""^  ** 
that  time  that  the  program  has  been   very 
well  received  In  my  State,  but  that  we  bad 
a  growing   backlog   of  unfilled   applications, 
particularly    community    facUlUes    applica- 
tions, and  that  more  money  was  desperately 
needed.  ^     ^.  _^ 

I  dldnt  fuUy  realise  how  desperate  that 
need  was  until  I  made  a  .wing  around  the 
State  a  week.  ago.  vlaltlng  21  of  our  29  coun- 
Ues  The  State  a.  a  whole  1.  doing  well, 
but  14  of  the  counties  I  wa.  In  have  d^ 
nrwMd  economies  and  are  eligible  for  APW 
Mitatance  In  almost  every  one  of  them  I 
was  importuned  by  leader,  from  one  at 
more  of  the  communlUes  and  by  the  county 
leaders  themselves,  to  try  to  get  action  on 
an  APW  application  pending  In  Washington 
It  wm.  hard  to  t«U  them,  each  and  every  one. 


that  APW  fund,  are  exhaurted  and  that  ^ 
is  no  hope  of  helping  them  unless  Congress 
will  authorlM  and  appropriate  more  money 
for  this  uemendously  vital  program. 

BecauM  of  my  recent  experience  In  Utah-- 
an  experience  which  left  me  very  much 
troubled  because  It  brought  home  to  me  a. 
never  before  the  depth  of  the  depre-ton  to 
some  of  the  rural  areas  of  my  Stat^I  am 
tTlM  for  a  few  more  minutes  today  to 
talk  ibout  APW  and  what  I  feel  must  be 

**°FU*t.  I    would    like    to    teU    you    briefly 
about  conditions  In  rural  D^    P^^J^^^ 
in  some  of  our  southern,  central.  an<^  «"^^ 
counUes.     We    have    had    several    years    of 
Sought,  and  since  there  has  b^n  almost  no 
snow    this   winter    m    the   •o^th'rn    tier    of 
counUes.  we  can  expect  evengreater  hardsh^ 
next    summer    and    faU.     Th^    is    chroote 
unemployment,   and  many  of  the   Tountw 
^le  a^leavlng.     The  population  has  de- 
SSd  steadUy  over  the  last  ^^  IT"' ^1, 
U  stUl  dropping.     LOW  livestock  price,  have 
almost     prostrated     the     cattle     ^du.^^ 
There  U  practlcaUy  no  new  lndu.try.    The 
State    government    ha.    faUed    to    develop 
Utah".  tourUt  IndUBtrr— our  best  and  «irest 


possibility   for   revenue    In   oj^-Pf^**^ 
red  rock  canyon  area.     In  rtiort.  the  whole 
picture    I.   one    of    deprewlon    and    drought 
equally  a.  wvere  a.  that  of  the  thirties. 
^Sefe   are   many   thing,  which   must  be 
done— and   I  have   announced   a^  A'^^P^^t 
program  to  fight  poverty  ^^  Utah-most  of 
wh^h    has    no    bearing    on    these    hearing.. 
The  people  are  more  than  ^^^^J^^^ 
pull  themselves  up  by  Uielr  o'^^^^^^J"; 
but  they  will  need  some  help  from  prt^<* 
industry,  from   the   State   KO''«/^°*'   a^^J 
from    the    Pederal    Government.     The    most 
immediate  »urce  of  Pederal  help  In  many 
areas   as  I  Me  It.  Is  the  APW  program 

TO  date,  more  than  100  APW  projects  have 
been  approved  for  Utah,  totaling  weU  over 
»7  million.  Some  of  the  money  has  gone 
into  range  improvement  projects  and  ^or  the 
CT«tlon%f  r^reatlonal  faculties  on  both 
^t  and  public  lands.  Hundreds  of  men 
have  been  put  to  work. 

The  most  welcome  of  the  projects-lf  any 
category  could  be  considered  more  dwlrable 
th^^other-have  been  the  water  and  Mwer 
project..     More  than  30  Utah   comniunltl«i 
Sow  have  projects  underway   In   this  field 
TZ  24  applications  for  new  wat*r  pro  ect. 
^one  are  pending.    All  of  the  water  project, 
u  der     co^tructlon     are     In     communities 
whose    water   has   been  condemned   by   the 
Stite  Board  of  Health,  and  whose  commu- 
nity  leader,  were  at  their  wit.    end ^f ore 
the  APW  asslBtince  came  through.    The  a* 
S   ding  applications  are  In  other  commu- 
^tlcs  ih^    water    supplies   have    Ukew^ 
been   condemned   by   the   SUte   boa«J •   "^^ 
Whose    harrassed    city    father,   came    U>    me 
during  my  vUit  to  their  area  2  ^e«^  f«°, 
^ndemnatlon  of  a  water  system  by  a  State 
Board  of  Health  has  a  terrific  ^Pact  on  a 
Snmu  ilty.  as  member,  of  thU  »"»>co°^»t- 
teTwell  know.     When  a  water  system  of  a 
town  I.  not  improved.  It  then  become,  man- 
^tory  that  Federal  lending  agencies  wlth- 
So^  'pressing  of  further  loan  application, 
for    homes    and    buslnewes.      The    Federal 
fusing  Administration,  the  Veterans    Ad- 
m°aUtratlon    and    the    ^arTners    Home    Ad- 
ministration all  withdraw  ^^^J^^'^^^\l^: 
tivities    In    the    areas    concerned,    and    as   a 
^f  aS    elated    building    activities    are 
Salted     You  can  well  Imagine  the  hardship 
and  unemployment  that  has  resulted  when 
I  Ul"  you^h^e  were^lU   184  unapproved 
water  systems,  as  of  December  16.  1963.  on 
The  UtSTsute  Board  of  Healt^  ^^^ ^\ 
of  them  are  In  counties  eligible  for  APW  a. 
Jutance.  but  In  the  caae  of  those  which  axe. 
It  makes  APW  assUtance  not  only  desirable. 
buriSost   imperative-for    these    are   «^ 
counties  which  have  tiie  least  AnanclaJ  re- 

«,urce.  with  Which  to  '"•*V'*'ti^n^'Su^ 
Mv    first    rtory   concerns   Carbon    County, 
the  Utah  coal  mining  area  where  unemploy- 
ment ha.  reached   lU   highest   level   In   the 

®*^Mbon  County  ha.  two  malnAPW  ap- 
plication, pending-one  'or  •290^  for 
Sewage  collection  facilities,  and  a  Mcond  for 
Tn^tfall  main  and  plant  lnw*»'<=5,°^*^ 
dividual  towns  along  the  Prt**  »»'«  '^ 
piitlclpate.  Because  the  two  carbon  Cou^y 
aoDllcatlons.  which  are  sponsored  by  the 
??S^ter  improvement  district,  represent 
benefiU  for  a  number  of  commun  ties,  ^e 
applications  are  for  larger  sums  than  the 
average  modest  Utah  application.  This  has 
made  them  more  difficult  to  finance^ 

I  have  been  working  wltii  local  leaders  to 
see  If  the  outfall  main  and  plans  project 
^uld  be  «^ented.  and  thU  would  be 
fMurtble  from  an  englneertng  "tandpolnt  but 
Itwould  make  It  more  difficult  to  raise  local 
matching  funds.  Under  present  a™^ 
ments.  general  obligation  bonds  could  be 
issued  for  the  entire  district. 

The  Prtce  River  bisect,  a  ^'^^'f  ^^"K 
Uted  area  where  the  ancient  P™ctl^  of 
Jumping  raw  «^rage  Into  the  Price  Wvw 
haTdeveloped  a  -rlou.  health  ha«ard.  There 


are  four   Incorporated  municipalities   along 
the  river— Castlegate,  Helper,  Price,  and  Well- 
ington, and  all  of  these  have  outfall  sewers. 
None  of  the  unincorporated  towns  have  any 
sewers,  however,  and  there   are   no  sewage 
treatment  plants.     A   unified  plan   for   the 
entire  area  obviously  has  many  advantages. 
The  economy  of  the  entire  area  Is  based  on 
coal,  and  as  the  amount  of  energy  produced 
from  coal  has  dropped  from  about  90  percent 
of  the  Nation's  total  usage  at  the  turn  of 
the  century  to  about  40  percent  today.  Car- 
bon   County     has    suffered     corresponding- 
ly.   Now.  however,  new  developments  in  the 
area.    Including   coal   byproduct    Industries, 
have  greatly  Improved  the  future  economic 
outlook.    Shipping  coal  by  pipeline  has  poul- 
blllWes,  as  does  the  production  of  energy  at 
the  mine  mouth  and  Its  direct  transmission 
to    population    centers    hundreds   of    miles 

away.  _, 

I  feel  It  Is  essential  therefore  that  we  give 
this  depressed  coal  mining  area  of  Utah  a 
lift  with  APW  projects  which  will  provide 
Jobs  for  some  of  Its  Idle  citizens,  and  prepare 
the  communities  there  for  the  brighter 
future  which  I  am  convinced  la  ahead  for 

them.  ^  ^  , 

The  town  of  Green  River.  Utah,  located  In 
neighboring  Emery  County,  has  an  unem- 
ployment rate  almost  as  high  as  that  of 
Carbon,  and  an  equally  serious  pollution 
problem.  The  town's  water  supply,  which 
comes  from  the  Green  River  Itself,  has  been 
given  an  tmsatlsfactory  rating  by  the  Utah 
State  Board  of  Health  In  6  out  of  the  last 
13  months.  An  APW  grant  of  860,900,  an- 
nounced In  January,  ha.  allowed  the  town 
to  begin  Improvement  of  Its  sewer  collection 
system,  but  a  companion  grant  request  of 
•125.000 — for  a  sewage  treatment  plant — has 
not  been  acted  on  because  of  the  shortage 
of  grant  funds.  Since  the  collection  system 
dumps  sewage  In  the  river,  the  Job  will  only 
be  half  done  without  the  sewage  treatment 
plant. 

The  pollution  level  of  Green  River  water 
holds  a  special  threat  over  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  town.  Green  River  Is  the  loca- 
tion of  an  Air  Force  test  facility  for  the 
Athena  missile.  A  77-vehlcle  launch  pro- 
gram Is  presently  wjheduled,  which  will  last 
for  from  18  to  24  months.  But  all  Indica- 
tions are  that  testing  will  continue  as  late 
as  1960. 

The  stigma  of  questionable  water  supplies 
has  already  prevented  the  construction  of 
FHA-lnsured  htanes  In  the  area  for  test  site 
personnel — It  must  not  be  allowed  to  Jeop- 
ardize continuation  of  the  mlMlle  testing 
program  Itself,  both  toecaiise  of  Its  Impor- 
tance to  the  country,  and  to  the  development 
of  an  area  of  Utah  which  la  Irolated  from 
large  centers  of  p>opulation. 

Another  example  of  how  crucial  APW  as- 
sistance Is  to  Utah  depressed  communities 
lies  In  the  predicament  of  Kamas,  a  small 
city  located  In  Summit  County  Immediately 
to  the  east  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Kamas  Is  the 
center  of  a  sizable  dairy  Industry  whose  milk 
Is  contracted  for  In  Salt  Lake  City.  When 
the  State  board  of  health  condemned  the 
Kamas  water  supply,  the  economic  life  of  the 
entire  oMnmunlty  was  theatened. 

I  pressed  for  action  on  two  APW  grants 
for  Kamas  totaling  6197,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  combined  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tem. I  was  advised  that  neither  grant  could 
be  funded  from  the  present  appropriations. 
The  news  was  a  body  blow  to  Kamas,  of 
course,  but  Its  undaunted  city  leaders  began 
Immediately  searching  for  other  ways  to  meet 
the  crisis.  It  now  appears  that  by  bonding 
the  city  to  Its  capacity,  and  getting  some 
help  from  the  State  of  Utah,  rehabilitation 
of  the  water  system  Is  possible.  But  this 
would  stretch  the  city's  debt  limit  to  It. 
capacity,  and  would  leave  no  possible  local 
Murce  of  matching  funds  for  any  grant  that 
might  become  available  later  for  rehabilita- 


tion of  the  sewer  system.  And  without  a 
combined  water  and  sewer  rehabilitation 
program,  there  Is  no  assurance  that  the  cloud 
over  the  water  supply  can  be  lifted. 

Three  small  neighboring  towns  In  southern 
Utah  face  equally  harrowing  situations. 

Tropic,  the  largest  of  them,  has  also  had  a 
"not  approved"  stamp  put  on  Its  water 
supply,  and  for  over  a  year  has  been  tr3rlng 
to  get  an  APW  water  and  sewer  grant.  Its 
vigorous  mayor,  Afton  Pollock,  has  pursued 
the  Tropic  application  relentlessly,  and  so 
have  I.  There  Is  no  question  that  the  proj- 
ect Is  worthy  and  sound — there  Just  have 
been  no  funds  for  It. 

Tropic's  two  neighboring  communities. 
Cannon  vine  and  HenrlevlUe,  are  In  even  more 
dire  straits.  I  think  It  can  be  said  without 
fear  of  exaggeration  that  APW  assistance  is 
a  "life  and  death"  matter — that  without  it 
both  communities  could  become  ghost  towns. 
Cannonvllle  U  almost  out  of  water  for  culi- 
nary and  farmstead  use.  Its  34  families  are 
dependent  on  a  water  supply  of  approxi- 
mately three  gallons  a  minute.  This,  as  you 
all  know,  U  Inadequate  for  home  use,  and 
allows  not  a  drop  for  a  vegetable  garden  cw  a 
flower  bed.  both  of  which  must  be  watered  In 
Utah. 

A  clear  mountain  spring  6  or  6  miles  away 
offers  a  supplementary  source  of  water.  To 
bring  this  water  Into  the  present  system 
would  require  several  miles  of  new  pipeline, 
and  a  new  headhouse  or  storage  tank.  An 
APW  grant  of  only  $41,000,  combined  with  a 
Farmers  Home  Administration  loan  to  the 
pipeline  company,  would  make  such  a  miracle 
possible.  Only  841.000.  But  there  are  no 
funds. 

HenrlevlUe  has  a  22-year-old  pipeline  sys- 
tem which  has  gone  to  pieces.  The  winter  of 
1963  was  extremely  cold  In  southern  Utah, 
and  In  January  the  old  HenrlevlUe  pipeline 
froze  up.  For  a  number  of  weeks,  aU  of  the 
water  HenrlevUle  used  had  to  be  hauled  from 
Tropic,  some  10  miles  away.  Eventually, 
after  hours  of  work  In  the  bitter  cold,  and 
with  the  use  of  some  salvaged  pipeline,  Hen- 
rlevlUe citizens  got  the  pipeline  In  working 
condition  again.  City  offlclaU  then  applied 
for  an  APW  grant  of  $70,000  to  rehabilitate 
the  alUng  system  and  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  the  1963  catastrophe  this  winter.  But 
there  were  not  enough  funds  to  finance  the 
HenrlevUle  application.  This  winter,  for- 
tunately, has  not  been  as  cold,  but  the  pipe, 
have  been  out  of  order  again,  and  once  more 
the  water  has  been  hauled  Into  the  small 
community. 

It  Is  difficult  for  good  Americans  who  live 
In  these  small  Utah  communities  to  under- 
stand why  the  United  States  can  afford  so 
much  money  to  make  life  easier  for  citizens 
of  countries  all  aroimd  the  world,  but  cannot 
dig  up  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  provide  an 
adequate  water  supply  for  Its  own  citizens 
living  In  windswept,  drought-ridden  jwckets 
of  depression  In  rural  areas  of  the  West.  And 
neither  can  I. 

These  people  I  am  talking  about  are  hardy 
pioneers,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
pioneer  stock.  They  are  not  afraid  of  hard- 
ship— they  have  no  fear  of  work.  But  they 
simply  have  no  source  of  revenue  large 
enough  to  finance  the  type  of  water  and 
sewer  development  necessary  to  assure  a  large 
or  pure  enough  supply  to  keep  the  commu- 
nity a  going  concern.  APW  Is  the  first  Fed- 
eral program  which  has  offered  them  any 
substantial  assistance  at  aU.  It  Is  the  first 
time  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  under- 
take the  type  of  civic  Improvement  which 
will  help  revitalize  them  and  place  them  In 
line  to  share  Utah's  growing  prosperity. 

APW  has  been  a  great  boon.  It  la  making 
life  more  livable  and  more  healthful  for  mU- 
llons  of  sturdy  and  fine  Americans.  I  can- 
not urge  too  strongly  that  this  subcommit- 
tee promptly  recommend  the  authorization 
(rf  additional  APW  funds. 


ExHisrr  8 


SiHANOtTK    APOLOCIZBB   FOB    RIOT8    BUT   SATB 
W«ST  PKOVOKB)  Thxm 

Pnompenh,  Cambodia,  March  11. — ^Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk,  Cambodia's  chief  of 
state,  expressed  regrets  today  for  the  sacking 
of  the  United  States  and  British  embaMles 
and  their  Information  offices  In  a  3-hour  riot. 
While  expressing  regret,  the  Cambodian 
leader  kept  up  his  feud  with  the  United 
States,  saying  he  understood  why  the  people 
"might  be  angry  at  the  Imperialists." 

He  announced  that  he  was  abandoning 
a  plan  for  a  four-power  conference  to  guar- 
antee Cambodia's  frontier.  Prince  Sihanouk 
proposed  such  a  conference  last  month  In 
what  he  called  an  effort  to  compnxnlse  hi. 
country's  differences  with  Washington. 

(In  Washington  the  United  States  pro- 
tested the  attacks  both  oraUy  and  In  writ- 
ing.) 

Thousands  of  Cambodians  took  part  In 
the  attacks  on  the  United  States  and  British 
offices  early  In  the  day. 

Breaking  through  police  lines,  the  demon- 
strators hauled  down  and  biu-ned  the  flag 
over  the  U.S.  E-Tibassy  and  scattered  embassy 
papers  In  the  streets. 

British  Embassy  cars  were  bvimed  and 
fome  U.S.  Embassy  cars  were  overturned. 
But  perKinnel  of  both  embassies  escaped  un- 
hurt. Rioters  also  wrecked  the  building  of 
the  Brit  sh  Council,  a  i»-lvate  group  promot- 
ing cu'-tural  Interests  abroad. 

The  U.S.  Charge  d'Affalres,  Herbert  D.  Splv- 
ack,  and  the  British  Ambassador,  Peter  Mur- 
ray, protested  Immediately. 

The  crowds  marched  to  embassy  row 
shouting  "U.S.  go  home."  "Down  with  Im- 
perialists." "Down  with  the  free  world." 
and  "Perfidious  Albion."  (England). 

They  appeared  well  organized  as  they  over- 
flowed Boulevard  Norodom. 

The  crowds  hurled  rocks  the  at  U.S.  Em- 
bassy, In  the  heart  of  Pnompenh  near  the 
Central  Market.  Windows  were  smashed  and 
some  people  were  cut  by  flying  glass. 

Then,  as  police  barriers  gave  way,  the 
crowds  surged  Into  the  ground  floor  of  the 
Embassy,  wrecking  It  and  scattering  official 
papers. 

Outside,  demonstrators  put  a  ladder 
against  the  building,  cUmbed  up  and  took 
down  the  U.S.  flag.  The  flag  was  burned 
and  the  flag  of  Cambodia  was  raised  In  it. 
place. 

LIBRAXT  ffTORMED 

Across  the  street,  the  U3.  Information 
Service  library  was  stormed.  Demonstrators 
wrecked  the  Interior  and  burned  some  books. 

At  the  British  Embassy  nearby,  crowds 
swept  inside  and  wrecked  the  ground  floor. 
The  Interior  of  the  British  Council  building 
was  wrecked  and  the  British  Information 
Office  was  sacked. 

Prince  Sihanouk  has  been  directing  his 
fire  at  the  United  States,  accusing  it  of  sup- 
porting Cambodian  rebel  movement  based 
In  South  Vietnam.  Now,  apparently,  he  Is 
Unking  Britain  to  the  United  States. 

The  Prince  has  longstanding  border  dis- 
putes with  Thailand  and  South  Vietnam. 
His  resentment  over  U.S.  support  for  the  two 
nations  reached  a  peak  last  year  when  he 
canceled  U.S.  aid.  In  December  he  ordered 
his  Ambassador  home  from  Washington. 

Later  he  proposed  an  International  con- 
ference to  guarantee  Cambodia's  neutrality. 
When  this  plan  was  not  accepted,  he  urged 
that  the  United  States,  ThaUand,  and  South 
Vietnam  meet  with  CambodU  and  sign  an 
agreement  guaranteeing  Cambodia*,  fron- 
tier..   

rAILUBK  rOBSSXXH 

While  the  proposal  for  a  four-power  meet- 
ing has  met  with  favorable  United  States  and 
South  Vietnamese  reaction.  Prince  Sihanouk 
apparentiy  lost  interest.  On  Monday  he  said 
such  a  meeting  was  doomed  to  f  aU. 
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.  wi-  hm^cMt  on  the  lacklngB.  the 
rnncm  ■>>  _■  „  ^^  vietn*m  to  dl«cuM 
S,n^n.":S.o^  t*..  two  u.Uon. 

T^iS»y  »  Cambodian  military  delega- 
Uon  iSwJr  Pelplng  and  liccow  with  au- 
tborlMkUon  to  purchaae  ann« 

BZHIBIT    4 

■o-rmAH   L«AT10W    A    Bbkhiv*.    Nam««'» 

^^I.     Nat     bO«     OH     PAlfAMA 

(By  John  D.  Harbron) 

On  th«  wrtac.  Pr«ldent  Na-ers  ambl- 

UouJ  JSxcb  for  Wah^U  Arablya  (Arab  One- 

n^)  ^Uie  Middle  Kart  ««m.  remote  from 

^Sama'.  unXullUied  amblUon  to  «»ntrol  the 

i«r»tion  in  Panama  City  la  In  bu«lne»  •owiy 
^r^?a?  piSTSiiUn.  that  their  po^^e 
ilder^lp  in  the  SpanUh  Caribbean  U  wlth- 
iTSSS  of  una  tmro^nunil  American  nation 
Sr^uld  take  over  the  Panama  CanJ- 
Seal  official,  of  the  UAR  legaOon  have  em- 
iSSiSTthe  rl-e  In  Bgypf.  P^^,;^^;* 
5SS5e^S-t   fouowlng    the   natlonall»tlon 

;SS  efficient  operaUon  of  the  au«  .^^^S 
the   Egyptian-owned   8ue«  Cfcnal  Authority 

'^'"^tL  l-»n  from  th.  Unlt«l  Arab 
ItepubUc  hasn't  been  loat  on  Panama  »  lead- 
m  A  regular  flow  of  promotional  pam- 
pWeta  and  monthly  canal  operaUng  report. 
ftSm  the  sues  Canal  Authority  as  well  a. 
li^tlon.  to  yl.lt  It*  headquarter,  at 
toaTu.  .uggeet  that  Na-er's  Influence  on 
J^amanlaT  leader.  In  their  pre«nt  de- 
SSS?Tor  a  revlalon  of  the  1903  Parujma 
canal  Treaty  ha.  been  more  Important  than 
the  Ul-deflned  role  of  anU-Amerlcan  C- 
trolte  element,  m  Panama. 
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But  both  the  united  Arab  .R^P^^^Uc"^**^ 

DrS^tJ^SSnl.ter«l  by  the  Panama  Canal 
g^T»^  1.  •  clTUlan  .ubaldlary  of  theUB^ 
gLjSent  of  the  Army.  The  8u«  Canal 
SSTnlntarnatlonal  oorporaUon  with  hun- 
^^^of  thar^older.  and  with  nonreeldent 
S?qt2rS?m  P»ru.  «v«i  more  impojOant 
STthe  fact  that  Sue.  U  a  "mt.  canal"  without 
Sc£  a^d  Si  be«i  widened  and  deepened 
S^eet  the  lncr«-ed  tonnage  of  many  of 
the  new  bulk  earner..  Panama,  on  the  other 
Sid  1.  a  "lock  canal"  which  cannot  be  wW- 
^  unle-  the  pre«mt  .tructur.  U  com- 

''^•^^unUkS  pro.pect  of  Panamanian  o^n^ 
erJhlp  coull  be  flnanclally  dUastrou.  for  thU 
Sail  Sd  weak  Latin  American  R^PUbUc^ 
Sherihe  would  have  to  borrow  .taggerlng 
fiS.  tfmodernl^  the  canal  or  .tandby 
helplessly  as  another,  more  modern  canal 
iai^b^lt'elsewhere  under  International  own- 
ership In  spite  of  their  success  with  Su«. 
TtTSillkely  Ihat  Nasser",  diplomats  in  Pan- 
iina    have  answer,  for  thew  proepecu. 


SBXHIMO   SZAKFLS 

WhUe  Cartro'.  way  could  mean  economic 
chao..  Nasser-.  .ucce«  In  8ue«  Canal  na- 
Uonallzatlon  and  In  operating  It  more  prof- 
itably than  Its  former  owner.,  has  J^tlAe^ 
hU  claim  to  Bgypfs  economic  leadership  in 
the  Arab  Iillddle  Bast 

Ther«   are   paraUel.   to  Panama',   prf^^t 
.tatu.  regarding  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
S^',  \^   in  regard  to  the  Suez   Canal 
prior    to    1957.     They   hit    hard    at   P/«^^' 
Piuiamanlan    frustration,    yet   .uggeat   that 
Panama's    road    to    control    and    owner^P 
could  be  a.  profitable  a.  Bgypf..    Uterature 
from  the  United  Arab  Republic  legation  In 
Panama  City  recaU  the  contempt  once  «hared 
by  the  world's  major  shipping  nations  at  the 
Idea  of  Egypt  operating  the  Sue*  Canjtl  on 
her  own.     Egyptian  mana««n«it.  they  said 
would  lead  to  chaoa.  deficit  oP«»"ons  and 
InabUlty    to    keep    open    the    well-dredge<i 
channels.  ^    ^^     .._ 

In  comparison,  the  Sue*  Canal  Authority 
under  the  young  and  handsome  Director 
General  Mahmoud  Younes,  one  of  the  most 
capable  government  executives  In  the  Aran 
world  has  concluded  a  WOO  million  Im- 
provement program  and  built  a  canal  re- 
search InsUtute  for  inveaUgatlon  of  canal  en- 
gineering anywhere  In  the  world. 

Other  United  Arab  Republic  missions  al- 
most as  remote  from  Nasser's  homeland  as 
Panama  City,  bolster   the  functions  of  the 
Suez  Canal  Authority     In  Warww.  an  Egyp- 
tian naval  attach*  ha.  admlnl.tered  the  de- 
livery of  Poll.h-bullt  collier,  for  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  growing  merchant  fieet  and 
m    Budapest   hydraulic    engineer,    from    u- 
malla  supervise   the   design   of   Hungarlan- 
buUt  canal  bridges.     The  basic  message  the 
United  Arab  Republic  offer.  Panama  Is.  "If 
we  can  do  It.  to  can  you." 


BxHiBrT  5 

AMBUCAM    HOSFTT/U.    A«80C1AT10N, 

Washington  Snvicx  Bum«AU 

March  11.  1»*4. 

Senator  E«n»t  OaxT¥NTNO, 
IJS^  Subcommittee  for  ^^i^'l'^^^'^'J^ 
Works   Senate  Public  Works  Committee, 

oJ^'sSfA^.^'o™.  Thl.  letter  1. 
written  to  you  In  reepect  to  bUl.  ^ndmg  be- 
fore your  .ubcommlttee.  the  ^^^  .f 
which  Is  to  amend  the  Public  Works  Ac- 
Te^eritlon  Act.  to  Increase  t^«  »"!J-^"°J 
for    approprlaUons  under   that  act  and   for 

other  purpoMS. 

This   a«ocUUon  representing  90   percent 
of^l  g^SS  hospltll  beds  in  the  united 
Stat«i  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  basic  ^- 
^Uon  passed   In  the   87th   Congress      Our 
SluSon?^  statements  presented  In  sup- 
SrtSf  Sis  act  ouUlned  In  detail  the  urgent 
^   of    hospitals   in    areas   suffering   sub- 
^S.tl^  unemployment  for  Ped«;al  ass^^^e 
tcTmeet  their  construction  needs.     ^^J^f^ 
the  Federal  Government  has  over  the  years 
^de     avaUable     substantial     financUl     as- 
Tulce  to  hospitals  of  the  NaUon  through 
the  Hospital   Survey  and   Co°-trucUon   Act 
through  the  Federal  Housing  Act  and  other 
prognins.   major   public    needs   for   t^-pl^ 
facTime.  continue  to  go  unmet.     A"  ""J 
Federal  assUtance  has  In  the  main  been  di- 
rected toward  the  development  of  new  faclll- 
SwVnd  the  provUlon  of  hospital  beds  where 

none  existed.  ,♦.♦. 

A.  we  pointed  out  In  our  previous  state- 
menu,  a  backlog  of  unmet  consUuctlon  for 
the  modernization  and  replacement  of  older 
and  outmoded  hospital  facilities  «^ntlnues  to 
Brow  The  last  nationwide  study  of  this  neea 
STvIloped  a  national  figure  of  $3.2  billion^ 

We  have  been  very  pleai*d  Indeed  to  wit- 
ness   the    needed    sseUtance    that    hospltaU 
have  been  provided  during  the  last  a  year. 
Srough   fund,   made    a^*^"!'    V'^*'    ^ 
Publl?Work«  Acceleration  Act.    Of  the  total 
amount    of    money    Congress    appropriated. 
S  mmicS  was  <xLcV^  to  hospital  projects 
during  the  first  year  of  the  program  and  a 
total  of  laa  mUllon  we  understand  wa.  allo- 
cated out  (rf  the  subsequent  appropriation. 
These   funds  have  been  expended  on   proj- 
ects which  have  resulted  in  •u^stantlal  «m- 
Soyment   In   eligible   areas.     Not  only   has 
emJSyment  been  provided  during  the  con- 
aU^Uon  phases  of  these  projects,  but  most 
important  U  the  .ubatantlal  employment  of 
perwnnel  In  the  continued  operaUon  of  the 


projecu.  m  f*ct.  hoapltal.  reqiure  an  a^ 
Se  of  a.8  employees  for  each  hospital  b^ 
^ed.  AddlUonally.  the  wide  array  at  rrn 
special  technical  equipment  ■"•qu^^f «: 
rttals  contributes  to  the  ««nP'°y™«°t  o« 
SSSl  per^jnnel  required  In  the  manuf^- 
S-lng  >ocess    In    rsrlou.    part,    of    the 

""S^"  are  two  ^IdlUonal  -P<«t.  °;  thl. 
prijram  I  wish  to  mention  Particularir 
KSTexpended  In  hospital  V^p}^^'^''^ 
fully  demonstraUKl  to  have  been  ^or  the 
public,  beneat  and  «»°«^»t«.^"S^J^ 

the  recent  .tudy  report  by  the  U£;./7P~^ 
rnJnt  of  Labor  aho^ng  that  »^«^^^  "?; 
^cuon  project.  Pro^»<»«  ~'^*f»'^J 
^ter  totia  hour,  of  employment  than 
STerproJecU  eligible  for  assUtance  under 

The  figures  we  have  received  Indicate  that 
aM  hospital  and  nursing  home  project.  haTe 
been  asaUted  under  the  program  with  a  total 
S^ertTexpendlture    of    •101-980.'74«^     ThU 
amouat    of    Federal    financing    resxflted    In 
p^^tl  totaling  •253.090.494.  ^^^^^'^^ 
\nJxt  by  the  UB.  Department  of   !**>«•" 
has  been  shown  that  M3  ^an-*^^,  ^'"^ 
ployment   were  created   for   every   •J;«»« 
Ssneral   hoepltal   construction   In   tj^  I*?" 
Jram.     It  Is  significant,  therefore,  that  the 
dollar,  spent  on  hospital  «°ftructlon  In  thU 
nrogram  to  date  have  created  56,436.181  man- 
hovmi  of  employment  on  construcUon  alone^ 
We  are   further   Infonned   that  there   have 
been  received  In  the  D*P«^tment  of  Healt^ 
Education,   and    Welfare    an    addlttonal    108 
projects  which  have  been  processed  «;nd  are 
deemed   to  be  eligible.     From   Information 
received  from  around  the  ^"O*^,'^''*', f°°' 
there    are   many   other   projects   ^"f  *>»• 
areas    which    have    been    discouraged    from 
even  applying  because  of  the  lack  of  funds 
available  to  meet  the  needs. 

For  the  reasons  outlined  above,  therefore, 
we  support  the  oontlnuaUon  of  the  Public 
Works   Acceleration    Act.     We  request   that 
this  letter  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 
Sincerely  yours. 

KKHNTTH   WlIXIAMK)Jf. 

Associate  Director, 
American  Hospital  Association. 
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CX)MMISSION    TO    STUDY  ^ERA- 
TIONS  OP  THE  DRAFT  LAW—AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 
Mr.  KEATING.     Mr.  President,  at  Its 
next  printing.  I  ask  unanimous  coijsent 
that   the   name   of    the   Senator    from 
AUskatMrJBARTLrrT]  be  added  a«  a  co- 
JSS^r  of  the  bUl  (S.  2432)  to  establish 
rSS^m^ion  to  study  the  operaUons  of 

'"^^rp'l^IDINO  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

M^DRESS  BY  HON.  TEODORO J^" 
nr»sn  AT  INTERNATIONAL  MEET- 
SS^F  ™i^  INSTITUTIONS 
FOR  DEVELOPMENT 
Mr     MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,   I 
a^'una^oTSisent  to  have  printed 
^tr^kcoKD  an  addr^s  de^Uv^  by 
Hon.  Teodoro  Moecoso.  UB.  represen^ 
Sve  on  the  Inter-American  Committee 

&^-r-o;?e^rtKn^^5i 

Utude«^<i  institutions  Conduciye  Jo 
Economic  and  Social  De^'^  OP"^^'}^^^ 
delivered  at  the  International  Meeting 
of  Financial  Institutions  for  Develop 


ment.  at  Caracas,  Venezuela,  on  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1964.  What  Ambassador  Mos- 
coso  had  to  say  in  Caracas  should  be  of 
great  interest  in  Washington,  and  I  know 
it  will  be  of  great  interest  to  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Attftudcs   and   iNSTrruTiONS   CoKDUcnn   to 
Economic    and   Social   Development 
I.  introduction 
I  am  grateful  to  my  good  friend  Luis  Val- 
lenlUa    for   asking   me   to    Join  you   at   thU 
meeting   and   to   exchange   thoughts   which 
may  make  us  all  vrtser  and  richer  In  knowl- 
edge than  before  we  came  here.     It's  espe- 
cially  gratifying    for   me    to   make   another 
visit  to  Venezuela,  which  was  my  first  dip- 
lomatic     post— whose      President.      Bomulo 
Betancourt.  has  taught  me  so  much  about 
political      leadership,      economic      develop- 
ment, and  social  advancement — and  among 
whose     Government     leaders,     businessmen, 
labor    leaders.    Intellectuals,    students,     and 
people  In  many  other  walks  of  life  I  count  so 
many    friends    and    advisers.     Less    than    2 
weeks  ago.  Venezuela's  IDevelopment  Corpo- 
ration again  broke  new  ground  by  organiz- 
ing a  highly  successful  Industrial  promotion 
conference  which  brought  together  the  peo- 
ple from  private  and  government  life  whose 
cooperation  Is  vital  to  economic  growth. 

Rarely   in   the   recent   period   of   political 
ferment,  economic  problems,  and  social  ten- 
sion in  Latin  America,  has  an  event  buoyed 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  our  peoples  as 
much  as  the  triumph  of  democracy  In  Vene- 
zuela last  December.     It  has  been   said  and 
written  time  and  again  that  any  harm  that 
comes  to  constitutional  government  In   the 
hemisphere  Is  a  setback  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.     I  am  not  sure  that  we  are  realistic 
In  saddling  this  very  young  program    with 
black   marks   caused   by   and   large   by   men 
and  forces  whose  motivations  predate  or  dis- 
regard the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este.     No* 
would  It  be  fair  to  credit  the  young  AlUanoe 
with   developmental    accomplishments    that 
preceded  the  signing  of  the  Charter,  such  as 
many  achlevemento  of  Venezuela  in  the  Ini- 
tial years  of  the  Betancourt  administration. 
But  If  we  charge  setbacks  to  the  Alliance.  w« 
should    In   all   Justice   let   It  draw   strength 
from  progress.     Seen  In  this  light,  the  elec- 
tions In  Venezuela  are  the  greatest  vindica- 
tion   of    the    principles    of    the    Charter    of 
Punta    del   Este   since   that  document  was 
signed.     For  here  was  a  demonstration  that 
It  could  be  done.     Here  was  proof  that  cou- 
rageous and  Imaginative  political  leadership 
could.  Indeed,  move  a  country  forward  to- 
ward  Its  developmental  goals — and  do  It  In 
a  climate   of  political  freedom  and  against 
the  determined  onslaught  of  the  saboteurs 
of  democracy. 

n.  THE  challxnok:  restructurinc  societies 
Effective  political  leadership  means  search- 
ing out  the  priority  problems,  and  then  vm- 
hesltatlngly  moving  In  to  solve  them.  In 
most  cases.  It  Is  necessary  to  strike  directly 
at  the  core  of  the  economic  and  social  struc- 
ture. Traditions  arising  out  of  subsistence 
or  plantation  farming  and  of  outdated  com- 
mercial practices  In  the  cities  must  be 
changed.  Social  mobility  must  be  greatly  In- 
creased. Education  systems  must  be  re- 
vamped completely  so  as  to  convert  them 
from  a  privilege  of  the  few  Into  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  many.  These  are  the  direc- 
tions that  lead  to  Industrialization — which, 
soundly  conceived  and  applied,  is  Jtist  an- 
other word  for  development. 

A  recent  study  by  Simon  Kuznets  Illus- 
trates graphically  the  need  for  a  basic  re- 
structuring of  underdeveloped  economies  and 
societies.  Kuznets  points  out  that  countries 
with  a  $100  per  capita  Income  per  year  gen- 
erate more  than  half  their  national  product 


In  agriculture  and  only  some  13  percent  in 
Industry.  At  the  other  extreme,  he  finds 
that  In  countries  with  a  per  capita  Income  of 
$1,700  agriculture  supplies  only  13  percent  of 
total  national  product.  But  manufacturing 
does  not  account  for  the  bulk  either,  pro- 
ducing a  mere  38  percent  of  the  total.  Close 
to  half  of  the  national  product  in  these  highly 
developed  countries  Is  to  be  found  In  the  tu-ea 
of  services.  Kuznets  finds  that  mature  de- 
velopment Is  reached  when  per  capita  Income 
begins  to  exceed  $1,000  a  year,  and  when  the 
output  of  services  expands  more  rapidly  than 
manufacturing. 

Another  Interesting  point  brought  out  by 
Kuznets'  study.  v«rlth  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
dividends  that  restructuring  of  the  society 
yields.  Is  related  to  productivity.  He  shows 
that  the  difference  in  productivity  between 
Industrial  and  farmworkers  narrows  rapidly 
as  agriculture's  share  In  the  total  product  of 
the  country  declines.  In  short,  the  produc- 
tivity of  farm  labor  rises  as  the  number  of 
people  on  the  farm  and  the  relative  signifi- 
cance of  their  output  In  the  national  product 
drops.  In  Britain,  for  example,  agriculture 
Is  responsible  for  only  about  6  percent  of 
national  product,  but  productivity  of  the 
agricultural  worker  Is  actually  higher  than 
that  of  the  Industrial  worker. 

All  the  evidence  we  have  shows  that  the 
long-range  strategy  for  achieving  higher  liv- 
ing standards  for  the  population  as  a  whole 
must  be  aimed  at  the  conversion  of  economies 
primarily  dependent  on  agriculture  Into  di- 
versified economies  with  a  strong  manufac- 
turing sector. 

Such  a  strategy  does  not  Imply  that  In- 
dustrialization should  be  emphasized  at  the 
expense  of  agricultural  development.  Rath- 
er, It  means  that,  along  with  Indxistrlallza- 
tlon,  agriculture  must  be  modernized  and 
made  more  efllclent  and  productive.  Where 
agricultural  capacity  may  be  Idle  due  to 
lack  of  Irrigation,  the  land  tenure  system, 
insufficient  agrlcultviral  credit,  or  lack  of 
technical  advice,  appropriate  action  mxist  be 
taken  to  make  the  land  productive,  and  to 
spark  Improvements  In  the  life  of  the  farm 
population. 

The  world's  Industrialized  nations  made 
the  basic  modernizing  changes  over  periods 
of  many  decades.  Today,  In  the  nuclear  age, 
In  the  time  of  rapid  mass  communications, 
the  pressures  of  the  peoples  In  the  develop- 
ing nations  for  a  better  life  do  not  permit 
the  leisurely  pace  of  the  19th  century. 

The  very  technology  which  made  Indus- 
trialization possible  also  Is  a  prime  cause  of 
the  worldwide  demand  for  its  fruits.  Radio 
and  television  have  opened  the  eyes  and 
stimulated  the  appetites  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple who  In  the  past  lived  In  virtually  com- 
plete Ignorance  of  the  world  around  them. 
But  modern  technology  has  not  as  yet  been 
able  to  replace  the  time-consuming  educa- 
tional process  required  to  Inculcate  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  that  must  be 
solved  If  the  urge  which  technology  has  cre- 
ated Is  to  be  satisfied. 

Fortunately,  the  developing  peoples  need 
not  start  from  scratch.  But  even  the  trans- 
fer and  adaptation  of  the  attitudes  and 
skills  required  for  rapid  development  takes 
longer  than  most  of  our  understandably  Im- 
patient fellow  men  In  the  southern  half  of 
the  globe  realize  or  believe. 

Acting  on  this  disbelief,  and  desperately 
looking  for  shortcuts,  some  people  are  per- 
mitting themselves  to  be  led  down  the  blind 
alley  of  economic  and  political  irresponsi- 
bility. These  shortcuts  either  lead  to  to- 
talitarianism or.  If  the  headlong  rush  can 
be  stopped  before  It  Is  too  late,  they  require 
repair  work  which  would  not  have  to  be  done 
If  good  sense  had  prevailed  In  the  first  place. 
All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  highly  charged 
emotional  atmosphere  In  which  development 
work  Is  being  done  these  days.  But  since 
there  Is  no  substitute  for  sound  strategy 
and    InteUlgent    tactics,     the     question    Is 


whether  the  developing  nations  will  produce 
the  political  leadership  that  can  keep  aspira- 
tions from  becoming  delusions  while  push- 
ing sound  development  at  a  fast  enough 
pace  to  provide  evidence  of  accomplish- 
ment. Our  political  leaders  must  provide 
the  shield,  mtist  gain  the  time  for  us  de- 
velopers to  do  ovir  work. 


m.      PROPITIOUS     ATl'l'lUUSS     AND     POLITICS 

Before  turning  to  the  purpose  and  useful- 
ness of  specific  development  Institutions,  let 
me  say  a  few  words  about  the  general  climate 
which  I  believe  Is  required  for  their  effective 
functioning. 

The  first  requirement  is  Integrity  in  gov- 
ernment. Attempts  to  obtain  specific  privi- 
lege from  government,  or  the  vise  of  govern- 
mental power  for  the  benefit  of  special  In- 
terest groups  without  regard  to  national 
needs  constitute  one  of  the  most  serious 
drags  on  developmental  progress.  These 
practices  are  bad  enough  In  developed  coun- 
tries. They  are  all  the  more  damaging  In 
nations  where  resources  are  scarce  and  where 
the  strictest  adherence  to  national  priorities 
Is  Imperative. 

Secondly,  there  mxist  be  not  merely  under- 
standing, but  leadership  for  development  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  had  the  benefit 
of  a  broad  education  and  who  wield  eco- 
nomic and  political  Influence.  I  have  seen 
It  happen  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
Roosevelts,  the  Harrlmans.  and  Rocke- 
fellers have  done  and  are  doing  It.  And  I 
have  seen  It  In  Latin  America,  where  more 
and  more  scions  of  leading  families  are  doing 
It.  Between  the  unacceptable  alternatives  of 
the  statxis  quo  and  violent  revolution  lies 
peaceful  change.  No  one  has  a  greater  stake 
In  the  success  of  this  third  and  civilized  al- 
ternative than  those  who  have  come  to  know 
and  appreciate  the  fruits  of  civilization. 

Third,  there  must  be  hospitality  to  outside 
investment.  Today  it  Is  neither  politically 
realistic  nor  socially  Just  to  generate  re- 
sources for  Investment  the  way  Industrialized 
countries  did  It  In  the  past — by  squeezing 
their  own  people.  The  alternative  Is  Invest- 
ment from  abroad.  Part  of  this  comes  In  the 
form  of  public  funds.  But  much  of  It  must 
come  from  private  sources.  What  Is  more,  the 
inflow  of  foreign  investment  Is  generally  In- 
dispensable to  the  growing  society.  Thus, 
as  Kenneth  Bouldlng  has  put  It,  one  of  the 
primary  requirements  for  the  development 
executive  Is  the  skill  of  striking  clever  bar- 
gains with  foreign  capitalists.  To  do  this, 
the  developing  nation  must  offer  the  foreign 
investor  returns  large  enough  to  take  account 
of  the  growth  risks  he  faces  with  his  Invest- 
ment In  an  alien  environment.  There  must 
also  be  full  acceptance  on  all  sides  of  the 
sanctity  of  contracts.  An  Investor  cannot  be 
expected  to  locate  extensive  capital  assets 
and  highly  skilled  human  resources  In  a 
country  which  Invites  him  only  grudgingly 
and  which  makes  him  suspicious  that  his 
contract  may  not  be  Inviolate. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  foreign  Investor 
should   and  generally  does  realize  that  the 
door  must  always   be   open  to   negotiation 
If  conditions  change,  as  long  as  the  basic 
purpose  and  premises  of  his  Investment  re- 
main Intact.    By  and  large,  foreign  Investors 
realize  today  that  they  cannot  operate  In  a 
political  vacuvim — that  they  must  be  willing 
to    adjust    their    practices    to    the    rapidly 
changing  conditions  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries and  that,   above  all,  there  Is  a  rising 
desire  among  the  peoples  of  these  countries 
to  control  their  destiny  and  their  resources. 
The  question  today  Is  no  longer  whether 
the     developing    countries     are    sufficiently 
protected  against  potential  excesses  of  for- 
eign  companies.     The   question  Is  whether 
they   will   permit   excessive   nationalism   to 
Jeopardize  the  satisfaction  of  their  national 
aspirations  by  faUlng  to  attract  or  fright- 
ening  away   badly    needed   Investment   and 
skills. 
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The  dltmguUh^l  LaUn  Amerlajn  i^tjr 
Victor  Alba  haa  made  an  ^»«"*"?«  g. 
^S^on    thl.   aapect   of    tb.   problem.     He 

"^i,^,,.  and  easy  labels  have  contributed 

^^^^Jt^  ^iralyzlng  Latin  America. 

to  some  degree  lo  par«"j""»  -xamnle 

^  cloelng  paths  to  progress      For  e"™P'« 

althougn  WB  lu  ,  »io«an»— that    foreign 

Se'tfS?alSSon"^o?  iS^ty.     But    despite 
Sit   S^t^e  extreme  left  and  the  exueme 

h^*uae    It   creates    conditions    wnicn    qi»* 
S  S>r^  of  social  »tructur«  botj  pc«lble 
I,    ws^»mMArv      Foreign    capital    wnicn    re 

fM-elm  capital  must  be  attacked 

of  immobUlty  more  P^*^^"^.  ~L   ,_    -one  of 

neuJTmuat  make  it  their  "•P«°^"j!j  ^ 
-«rt  With  other  key  sectors  of  society  m 
S^    i    It    that    tLe    fruit-    ot^nca^ 

SSSSi^  fairly  dl-^'^t'"^      ^^TJ? 
SSfed   through   oonectlve   ^^^^^^ 
tween     management     and     »»^-    J^"?,. 
SSdly  conceived  and  executed  fl-cal  pol 
SS.  and  by  converUng  the  economy  from 
!f  hi«h-marKln    small-volume  type  to  maas 
orS^urtSTSlt^  a  lower  per-unit  profit  mar- 
^JTbj^  Tu^trlbutlon  of  the  naUonal  prod- 
SS  peSape  more  than  anything  «!*«  fP^«J'^ 
Tf,  modernization   of  an  economy   without 
coercion  and  violence.  ^  ^  r» 

Fifth,  the  educational  system  °J^J«J*: 
vamped   to  meet  the  requirements  far  aoo 

on  humanistic  studies,  and  ««  "°«^fj°^ 
a  curriculum  more  heavl  y  '"igf^  ^JJ 
nhvsloBl  and  social  studlea.  Bnglneeririg. 
SSSrind  bu-ine-  «lmlnlstmUon  are  top 

^s'Smi'there  muat  be  a  "Minimum  ofdog- 
matlam  and  a  maximum  of  pragmattxm-- 
SSJS^to'^^e  condition.  -<*^'X^ltron 
of  each  developing  oountry-»n  the  <"^^'^; 
of  labor  between  government  " <»  P^  J^^ 
enterprise.     Instead  of  dominance  by  either 

or    rivalry    between    them.    "»« .  °^""*  ^^ 
^ated  a  partnership  relation  which  makes 
JTe^o  s.^  formidable  al"-  ^^ J^f^*;; 
ing  modernlzaUon  and  growth     Allowing  for 
cufferences    from   country   to   coantiT   It   la 
generally    true    that    government    tends    to 
SSSte   moirt   effectively   In    tho-e    areas    of 
SST-rtructure   development   "hlch   do   not 
Urlously  affect  the  competitive  cost  smic- 
ture    of   economic    production       Be<»uae   of 
government's   capacity  to   accumulate   large 
Imounts  of  capital,  and  because  80'«rnment 
Is  willing  to  accept  the  long  walUng  p«iod 
before  infra-structure  projects  pay  off.  It  W 
better  equipped  to  undertake  activities  such 
as  roadbulldlng.  power  and  port  development. 
In  some  caaes.   government  can  also  play  a 
useful    part    In    stimulating    Industrial    de- 
velopment by  breaking  bottlenecks  through 
the   oonstnicUon    of   key   Industrial    enter- 
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nrtaes  such  as  steel  mills,  where  Pr»»»*f  J"^ 
S^e    f aUs   to   act.      However,    the    wisdom 

government  ii»i»««n.nt  J;"""  "*"  ^"2 
Investment. 

I»      msUlUlIOWAL     TOOLS 

operating  In  a  propitious  climate.  U»ede- 
vel^r  can  make  effecUve  ^^°^^^'^*^S- 
of    equating    Institutions    and    move    to    es 
ibllS  new  mechanisms  to  help  him  do  the 

^""on  the  InternaUonal  level,  the  ^ast  d^e 
and  a  half  has  witnessed  the  -tabllshment 

foT  Reconstruction    and    Development:    the 
international  Finance  Corporation,    the  In- 
ur^auonal    Development    AsmxUtlon;  ^e 
Inter-Amerlcan  Development  Bank  and  other 
muTtlla^ral  public  Institutions  equipped  to 
orovldr^anclal    and    technical  ^assl-tance^ 
K     iSlltlon.     individual     <=apltal-exporUng 
countries   have  their  lending  and  t^^f'Jl^^ 
^istknce  institutions,  such  as  my  country  s 
!Sn?y  for  International  Development  which 
eSer  -ione    or  In  cooperation  with  multl- 
tlSrll  oS-nlxatlon  or  In  consultative  groups 
wl^  othT  industrialized  countries  are  co- 
operating with  the  <»«7l°Pi"«  ""STleiJor 
Jw4.  vnrirtv  of  ways.     In  the  private  seci,or. 
^I'^Vnd    flnanclng'^u.d    operating    con>o™- 
Tlons  such  as  the  Chase  International  Invest- 
^»'  JvT   the  recently  founded  Atlantic  De- 
TeiSiment    Co^i^Uon    for    Latin    America 
5SSJ)    the  10%-e.tabllshed  inte-atloma 
Basic    Economy    Corporation     (IBEC).    ana 
^.r«    Which   lack   of   time  does   not   allow 
m^  w  mention      in  addition.  European  and 
?api^eS  mv^tor.  are  increasingly   moving 
into  the  LaUn  America  area.  m„iti- 

The  record  of  effectiveness  of  these  multl 
lateral  ^r   foreign-based  InstltuUons  in  the 
deveToplng   coupes   U   too  well   known  to 
require  elaboration  In  this  forum. 

I  would  like  today  to  dwell  more  exten- 
sively on  the  role  of  some  key  domestic  In- 
Sltiuons  Of  developing  nations  ^n  thequest 
for  economic  growth  and  '^'''\^^^^  ,^ 
The  first  Is   the  Development  Bank,     us 
prSLy  funcuon  U  to  provide  ^^'^-^'^^ 
KS-Wrm  funds  for  private  enterprise  actlvl- 
tS,  conducive  to  naUonal  development     A 
second  purpose  of  the  Development  Bank  Is 
^°«rcl»e    leadership    by    ""^PV^ion^ 
attract    other    domestic     sources    o^  Jo^f 
SSr  capital    which    are    reluctant    to    take 
S-rS5e    risks       Once    the    DeveloP^^J 
SSc  hM  demonstrated  success  In   a  gl^ 
SU.    experience    shows    that    «ipltal    f^ 
other  sources   will   begin  to  flow   Into    this 
C    STDevelopment  Bank  can  and  should 
then  move  on  to  pioneer  in  a  new  area  of 
development  financing. 

Nevertheless.   I   have   found  that  the  De- 
vefopment    Bank's    approach    U    not    bro^ 

enoih  to  tap  all  the  f'""^'^  "f°"^^i."i; 
qulrwl  for  economic  development.  This  is 
ukeW  to  be  true  whether  it  is  a  private  or 
pSbllcmiSttution.  It  IS  particularly  true  In 
Countries  where  prevailing  banking  practices 
ha^^n  heavily  Infiuenced  by  commercial 
or  crop-lending  activities. 

It  is  therefore  useful  that  the  activities  of 

E-or-rrer-^eTKors  £r. 

veXnent  company  I.  to  ProvWe  capltiU  on 
SS^terms  and  for  projects  ^^^/c^  entail 
^o^than  normal  risks  of  financial  'allure. 
buTne^r^e?J«are  needed  for  economic  de- 
,  l7,,TVnals  H  It  has  been  determined 
Slrr  plr?Si!ar  "(ndustr^  Is  vl^  to  the 
growth  of  the  country,  but  private  enter- 


prise appears  unwlUlng  to  undertake  the 
SrS^t.'Snevelopment  ^^^^  ^  ^J^^ 
provide  a  substantial  portion  of  the  equity 
ciplUl  or.  preferably,  build  and  operaU.  the 
fatuity  though  a  management  contrast 
with  a  reputable  private  firm. 

Ttie  operation,  of  a  development  company 
must  be  clo«sly  adapted  and  tailored  to  Pre- 
vailing   economic   conditions   If   It   »«   to   be 
effective      For  example.  In  one  caM  which  I 
'k^ow  rather  Intimately.  '^'}-'^'^ 'Jf"^^, 
^e  desirable  from  the  developmenUl  point 
S  view     In  thU  case,  one  of  the  primary  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  development  company 
t^  been  to  maintain  about  a  ye**  • /°T.«^ 
^y  of  standard  empty  fact^  buMiv^U> 
t«>   either    sold    or    leased.     Because    of    the 
nee^  to   provide   factory   buildings   for   new 
industries,  the  development  company  pUys  a 
crucial  role  In  developmental  planning.     It 
^n  gilde  the  creation  of  Industrial  «.nt^ 
S.a/from  the  major  urban  cente«  of  the 
country  toward  remote  area,  and  thus  play 
a  significant  part  In  »Pr*»dlng  the  benefits 
of  development  to  large  number,  of  people 
throughout  the  country. 

Plnilly.  there  U  a  third  type  of  develop- 
ment institution  that  I  have  found  especially 
effective  and  that  1.  not  getting  enough  at- 
tentlon  from  developers  who  are  ooncenUaU 
ing  almost  exclusively  on  financing  Problems. 
I  in  referring  to  the  research  and  Promotion 
agency,  whose  primary  function  Is  to  stlmu- 
iTte  the  establishment  of  new  Industries. 

The  promotion  agency  should  be  separate 
from   the   development   company.   .Ince   the 
imporunt  promotion  function  might  be  di- 
luted Ui  an  InaUtutlon  which  U  chlefiy  ab- 
sorbed   in    operations      Promotion    lUso    re- 
^ul^  very  different  skills.     It  call,  for  per- 
sonnel schooled  and  experienced  In  the  tech- 
mSue.  of  research  and  public  Information^ 
A    concentrated    effort    to    Invesltgate    what 
sectors  are  ready  for  development^  to  press 
the  search  for  all  relevant  facts  and  statls- 
tfcV  and  then  to  bring  this  ^formation  to 
the  attention  of  Investors  and  entrepreneur, 
in  concise  and  effective  form  Is  a  vlUd  ele- 
ment of  a  nations  quest  for  development^ 

The  promotion  agency  Is  the  »fle»  'orce 
of  the  economy.    It  must  approach  Its  ta«k 
Uke   the   sales   department  of   a  large  com- 
oany      It  rtiould  use  all  the  research    mw- 
krtlng  aiid  merchandising  technique,  known 
to  tSe  private  sector.     It  rtiould  be  financed 
out  of  ?he  country,  general  budget^^slnce  U 
1.   working   on    behalf   of    the    Nation    as   a 
ihole  and  the  results  of  lU  efforU  benefit 
Si  entire  economy.     Budgetary  conttolan^ 
review  of  the  agency',  work  also  tends  to 
ISISJ  that  the  agency,  activities  are  In  line 
with   naUonal  development  objectives. 

Aside  from  these  three   types  of  instltu- 
tloni-the  development  bank,  the   develop- 
menrcompany.  and  the  «»earch^and  pro- 
motion agency— there  may  be  room  tor  ^ 
Tlonal  Teclallzed    organlzaUons.  ^ch    a^ 
agricultural    development    banks.     This    ae 
pinds  on  the  need!  and  objective,  of  each 
country.     I    would    like    to    warn,    however. 
^mJt  too  exten.lve  a  proliferation  of  agen- 
T«      The  number  of  Institutions  "hou^d  ^e 
held  to  the  minimum,  and  close  links  should 
S?  estebSshed  between  aU  the  development 
awnclee      Coordination     Is     best     achieved 
though   the   use   of  Interlocking   board,   of 
SrTtj;.  so  as   to  minimize  rivalry   and  to 
generate  a  senne  of  Involvement  on  the  part 
of  each  agency  In  the  work  of  all. 

V    soMX  HioH  paioxrrr  Acnvmis 
In  large  countries  with  considerable  nat- 
ura^res^rcw,  such  a.  Brazil  or  India.  deveU 
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protection    become   an   umbrella   for   ineffi- 
ciency. 

When  internal  markets  are  small,  as  in 
most  of  the  Latin  American  countries,  ex- 
pansion of  export  markets  should  be  a  top 
priority.  I  have  found  an  unjustifiably  de- 
featist attitude  in  Latin  America  on  the  pos- 
sibilities of  producing  for  export.  The  fact 
is  that  the  LaUn  American  countries  enjoy 
some  clear  advantages  in  competing  In  ex- 
port markets.  But  so  far  they  have  made 
little  use  of  them.  Latin  American  vwiges 
are  well  below  those  of  many  Industrialized 
countries,  including  the  United  States.  If 
combined  with  relatively  efficient  capital 
equipment  and  technical  assistance.  Latin 
America  could,  in  my  view,  produce  for  ex- 
port at  competitive  prices.  The  recent  ECLA 
report  prepared  for  the  U.N.  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development,  to  be  held  in  Geneva 
next  month,  confirm,  thl.  view  with  ample 
backup  information. 

The  Commission  notes  "the  enormoua  dif- 
ference In  worker  productivity  between  Latin 
American  and  United  States  export  Indus- 
trie." On  the  other  hand,  the  ECLA  atudy 
polnU  out  that  "even  though  productivity  is 
lower  In  Latin  America,  this  deficiency  is 
made  up  by  the  (lower)  average  of  the  wage 
level."  ECLA  concludes  that  "there  Is  no 
doubt  that,  given  certain  conditions,  Latin 
America  can  compete  in  foreign  markets  in 
all  those  products  requiring  a  heavy  invest- 
ment of  labCH-  or  in  those  calling  for  a  con- 
siderable Input  of  materials  which  are  avail- 
able In  Latin  America's  own  reservoir  of  nat- 
ural resources." 

A  little  further  on.  ECLA  ventures  an 
analysU  of  the  factors  responsible  for  Latin 
America's  low  competitive  standing  In  the  in- 
ternational marketing  of  manufactured 
products.  It  comes  up  with  the  view  that 
"entrepreneurial  decisions  have  been  made, 
understandably,  on  the  basis  of  suppljrlng  a 
secure  and  protected  Internal  market  rather 
than  venturing  into  the  riskier  export  field, 
which  requires  the  manxifacturer  to  meet  a 
wide  variety  of  criteria  resulting  from  com- 
petlUon." 

The  problem  Is  strikingly  Illustrated  when 
we  compare  some  Asian  with  some  Latin 
American  statistics.  In  two  Asian  covm- 
trles  which  are  In  the  process  of  Industrial- 
ization but  which  by  no  mean,  are  the  most 
develop>ed  nations  of  that  continent — India 
and  Taiwan — manufactured  products  ac- 
count for  40  and  30  percent  respectively 
of  total  exports.  For  Mexico,  which  has  a 
higher  proportion  of  manufactures  in  her 
export  total  than  any  other  Latin  American 
coimtry.  the  ratio  is  only  about  10  percent. 
For  all  of  Latin  America  manufacture,  con- 
stitute a  mere  6  percent  of  total  exporte. 

A.  ECLA  ha.  said,  there  I.  nothing  that 
prevent.  Latin  America  from  .harply  Improv- 
ing thl.  ratio.  What  1.  needed  above  all  to 
achieve  It  are  these  elements:  The  adaptation 
of  the  educational  and  vocational  training 
systenas  to  the  new  requlrments;  Govern- 
ment, management  and  labor  union  policies 
geared  to  the  objective  of  manufactured  ex- 
ports; and  imaginative  management  tech- 
niques designed  to  adapt  new  and  more 
modern  production  methods  to  the  psycho- 
logical characteristics  of   the  labor  force. 

Another  major  area  of  concern  for  devel- 
opment agencies  should  be  marketing  and 
distribution  for  export. 

Frequently,  the  financing  and  manufac- 
turing phase  of  export  Industrie.  Is  the 
simplest.  It  Is  the  marketing  and  distribu- 
tion phases  that  usually  cauM  problems  to 
newcomers.  Here,  foreign-based  firms  with 
already  established  markets  can  do  the  Job 
best,  at  least  at  the  outset.  Nearly  all 
U.S.  Mwlng  machine  companle.,  for  Instance, 
have  factorle.  outside  the  United  SUtes.  es- 
pecially Western  Exirope  and  Japan.  These 
produce  not  Just  for  the  Internal  n[iarket  of 
the  countries  In  which  they  are  located,  but 
for  export  as  well.     There  Is  no  reason  why 


T^tin  America  countries  should  not  attempt 
to  attract  plants  of  foreign  companies  to 
manxifacture  for  export  with  similar  benefits 
all  around. 

But  internal  distribution  also  needs  con- 
siderable attention  from  Latin  American  de- 
velopment agencies.  For  one  thing,  a  more 
efficient  distribution  system  lowers  the  prices 
of  goods  to  the  consumer,  thus  Increasing 
the  market  and  raising  living  standards. 
Second,  efficient  distribution  Increases  the 
return,  to  the  producer,  thu.  providing  an 
Incentive  for  expansion  at  entry  Into  other 
Indxistrlal  areas. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  single  out  tourism 
as  a  field  for  special  effort  by  development 
agencies.  Toxirlsm  can  be  a  major  foreign 
exchange  earner.  With  more  hours  of  lelsvire, 
the  Improvement  in  travel  technology,  lower 
fares,  and  the  vast  rise  in  international  vaca- 
tioning, the  tourist  Industry  is  bound  to 
expand.  How  well  a  particular  country  does 
in  thl.  area  will  depend  upon  the  facilities 
and  services  It  has  to  offer  and  on  the  Image 
It  create.  In  the  eye.  of  the  potential  tourist 
through  Its  promotion  activities. 


VI.    COKCLXJBION 

These  are  some  of  the  thoughts  I  wanted 
to  share  with  you  today.  They  arise  out  of 
practical  experience  over  a  good  many  years. 
Thl.  experience  was  gathered  throughout — 
first  In  Puerto  Rico,  then  here  in  Venezuela, 
and  most  recently  in  the  broader  Latin  Amer- 
ican context — in  a  climate  of  intense  na- 
tionalism. I  mention  this  because  too  often 
I  find  that  my  conversation  partners  from 
the  developing  nations  are  under  the  im- 
preMlon  that,  as  a  North  American,  I  dis- 
regard the  political  and  psychological  facts 
of  life  in  the  developing  countries.  There- 
fore, they  feel  that  my  seemingly  practical 
suggestions  have  only  limited  application 
In  the  emerging  nations. 

The  fact  Is  that  when  we  started  Operation 
Bootstrap  In  my  home  Island,  we  were  faced 
with  a  degree  of  suspicion  toward  the  for- 
eigner—and that  meant  every  non-Puerto 
Rlcan — that  exceed,  anything  I  have  wit- 
nessed since  m  any  Latin  American  country. 
But  we  found  that  there  was  no  substitute 
for  pragmatism,  and  that  effective  political 
leadership  meant  that  we  had  to  articulate 
national  aspirations  In  terms  of  develc^- 
mental  goals  and  thus  to  convert  nationalist 
fervor  Into  a  powerful  constructive  force. 

This  identification  of  deep  emotion  and 
burning  aspiration  with  the  dry  discipline, 
of  economics  and  planning  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  challenging  tasks  before 
the  leadership  of  any  emerging  nation.  It 
must  be  approached  with  political  skill  and 
imagination,  but  also  with  candor  and  Intel- 
lectual integrity.  It  can  be  done. 
Thank  you. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JtTDOE  T.  E.  DOWNEY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  Montana's  outstanding  district  court 
judges  will  end  a  distinguished  career  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  current  term.  I  re- 
fer to  the  retirement  of  a  friend  of  many 
years.  Judge  T.  E.  Downey,  of  the  State's 
second  judicial  district. 

Tim  Downey's  career  as  a  district 
judge  has  been  consistently  that  of  a  de- 
voted public  servant  committed  to  objec- 
tive interpretations  of  the  law.  Judge 
Downey  is  a  firm  and  stout  defender  of 
the  court  and  its  procedures.  He  is  held 
in  very  high  regard  by  the  lawyers,  and 
is  a  friend  to  the  man  on  the  street.  The 
residents  of  SUver  Bow  County  will  miss 
Judge  Downey,  and  the  task  of  selecting 
a  replacement  will  not  be  easy. 

The  judge  has  been  a  good  friend  to 
me  for  many  years.    He  has  earned  his 


retirement.  His  has  been  a  Job  exceed- 
ingly well  done.  I  wish  to  take  thla 
means  of  extending  to  Judge  Downey 
every  good  wish  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  in  the  Concrkssional  Rec- 
ord an  editorial  appearing  In  the  March 
9,  1964,  Issue  of  the  Montana  Standard- 
Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Butte-Anaconda  (Mont.)   Stand- 
ard-Poet, liar.  9, 19«41 

JUDOK     To     RxnXX — NOTABLX     CAaSCB     NSABS 

Closx 
Judge  T.  E.  Downey's  decision  to  retire 
from  the  district  court  bench  at  the  close 
of  his  cvirrent  term  Is  received  with  mingled 
reactions  by  the  State,  the  community  and 
the  profession  to  which  he  has  devoted  a 
lifetime  of  able  and  distingtilshed  service. 
A  public  career  seldom  matched  In  length  or 
devotion  to  duty  will  end  when  the  Judge 
steps  down,  and  the  public  regrets  that 
it  must  lose  him,  but  he  has  earned  retire- 
ment and  the  reUef  from  Judicial  prees\u-ee 
which  goes  with  It,  and  aU  wish  him  full  en- 
joyment of  many  leisure  yean. 

We  of  the  press  have  had  the  benefit  of 
Judge  Dovniey's  ever-ready  and  kindly  co- 
operation In  our  efforts  to  bring  news  of 
court  proceedings  accurately  to  the  public. 
The  Judge  answers  any  proper  question 
fully  and  with  keen  understanding  of 
the  variances  between  lawyer's  and  layman's 
thought  processes.  He  recognizes  a  right 
of  the  public  to  know  how  he  conducts  his 
highly  .peclallzed  branch  of  Its  business  and 
why  he  believes  hi.  decisions  and  nillngs 
are  In  the  public  Interest  as  well  as  within 
his  Interpretation  of  the  law. 

Firmness,  a  touch  of  humor  at  appropriate 
times,  occasional  rlghteoxi.  Indignation  and 
Insistence  on  courtroom  procedure,  accord- 
ing in  full  measure  with  standards  of  dig- 
nity— thcM  are  characteristics  of  the  Judge 
who,  away  from  the  bench,  becomes  "Tim" 
to  scores  of  lawyers,  and  who  amazes  others 
by  being.  In  the  vernacular,  "as  common  as 
an  old  shoe"  when  the  black  robe  is  doffed. 
For  these  and  other  reasons.  Judge  Down- 
ey's replacement  has  a  big  pair  of  shoe,  to 
fiU. 

It  reasonably  may  be  anticipated  that  a 
number  of  attorneys  will  aspire  to  become 
that  replacement.  To  most  lawyers,  the 
prestige  of  Judgeship  is  tempting.  To  many. 
It  is  irresistible.  In  nonpartisan  balloting 
this  year,  the  voters  of  the  second  judicial 
district — coextensive  with  Silver  Bow 
Coiinty — wUl  choose  Judge  Downey's  suo- 
cessOT. 

Facte  ot  life  in  the  legal  profession  being 
what  they  are.  some  attorneys  well  quaU- 
fied  for  a  district  Judgeship  will  not  enter 
this  contest  becaxise  they  can  do  far  better, 
financially.  In  private  practice — and  need 
not  go  before  critical  voters  every  4  years 
to  hold  their  jobs  or  maintain  and  improve 
their  stations  in  life. 

Those  who  do  fUe  for  the  vacancy  Judge 
Downey  intends  to  leave  must  meet  ade- 
quate legal  qualifications,  and  the  voters  in 
choosing  between  competing  candidates  have 
the  difficult  task  of  deciding  who  among 
them  may  be,  for  any  dl«;emlble  reason  ot 
reasons,  more  qualified  than  the  others  In 
areas  beyond  the  bare  standards  Mt  by  law. 


Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Judge  Downey  is  an 
outstanding  friend  of  mine.  When  I 
was  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Montana 
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supreme  Court  and.  prior  to  Oiat  when 
?WM  Assistant  Attorney  General  of 
LoXia.  we  worked  togettter.  I  sat  on 
the  supreme  court  bench  with  Wm  and 
Stve  jSined  him  in  writing  oPU^  He 
has  also  written  opinions  dissenung 
from  mine;  and  we  have  joined  In  writ- 
ing concurring  opinions. 

Judge  Downey's  career  has  been  an 
outstsidlng  one;  and  we  extend  to  Wm 
Sm^highest  regards  and  congratulaUons 
and  our  best  wishes  for  the  future. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  ttie 
article  I  have  had  printed  In  the  Ric- 
S^  and  my  remarks  in  that  co^inecUon 
and  those  of  my  coUeague  are.  J  beUeve 
tvnlcal  of  the  views  of  thousands  of  the 
rSdSu  of  Butte.  Silver  Bow  County 
SS  Montana,  and  show  the  widespread 
regard  for  this  outstanding  jurist. 
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FEDERAL  SPACE  PROGRAM  SPEND- 
ING   SHOU1J3   BE   PUT   MORE   ON 
A  REGIONAL  BASIS 
Mr    TALMADGE.     Mr.    President.  In 
order'  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  space 
a^Tn  which  we  now  Uve.  it  is  of  course 
necessary  that  the  Federal  Government 
spend  billions  of  dollars. 

We  cannot  argue  with  that,  not  If  the 
United  States  Is  to  achieve  superiority 
In  the  control  of  outer  space  whi^i  ^ 
most  vital  to  our  national  security.  Huge 
aDoropriatlons  for  our  space  program  are 
heSTS  Jtay.  and  it  Is  unlikely  tliat  they 
will  get  any  smaUer  as  this  program  pro- 

^S^ever.  Mr.  President,  a  tellin«  Point 
was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
ConsUtution.  Mr.  Eugene  Patterson, 
concerning  the  manner  In  which  tills 
money  is  being  spent,  particularly  where 
it  Is  being  spent.  ^  „    w     o«f 

In  his  column  on  Marcn  8.  Mr.  i-ai- 
terson  took  exception  to  the  channeling 
of  most  Federal  science  appropriations 
Into  aJready  well -developed  science  cen- 
ters in  the  United  States,  such  as  on  the 
east  and  west  coasts.     ^     ^   .      ,   _^„ 
He  suggested  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  to  reg  ons 
of  the  Nation  which  are  now  develop- 
ing  as  weU  as  to  those  already  well-^- 
tab'llshed  in  this  field.    There  is  consid- 
erable merit  In  this  proposal,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  certainly  be  of  great  benefit 
to  these  regions  and  to  the  economy  of 

the  country  as  a  whole. 
PiiTsuit    of    the    present   poUcy.    Mr. 

Patterson  warns,  will  "ultimately  sap  less 

favored  regions  and   widen  the  serious 

Imbalance  between  the  have  and  have 

not  sections  of  the  country." 
I  commend  Mr.  Patterson's  views  to 

the   Members  of   the   Senate,   and   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  his  column  be 

printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 

as  follows: 


But  hi*  point  1«  bound  to  raise  a  com 
patron  que^lon-whether  thbi  kind  of  sci- 
ence is  compatible  with  the  Nation  s  needa 

jtist  iT^of  the  countrys  colleges  were 
faJ^  wlt^  40  percent  of  the  $900  mill  on 
SlSerll  research  funds  spent  during  the 

last  fiscal  year.  ,,^^^„i   ai\. 

This  represented  a  fine  technological  ad- 
vance for  tho«s  10  institutions^  I^'^LS. 
clustered  on  the  east  and  wert  »^t>o»«»?- 
lu^^Vshout  of  other  college,  didn't  much 
broaden  the  national  capability.  „     .    ». 

^•technical  magazine  Ul«ille.  *  Rocket* 
noted  that  the  National  Aeronautl^  and 
space  Administration  sorely  nef^%"f  *f- 
diuonal  electronics  capability  that  It  wl  1 
get  from  the  $60  million  rfsea'-ch  center  It 
U  building  in  Boston.  (Atlanta  tried  for  It 
Sid  faSd.)  "But."  sayB^th*  magazine 
"NASA  has  not  built  a  convincing  case  that 
this  capability  should  be  ,l«'l»*^,'°„S* 
corner  of  the  Nation  far  'ro"J*^f„J^* 
centers  deeply  engaged  In  manned  and  un- 
manned  flight  programs." 

Those  centers  are  In  the  So"th— In  Texas. 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  »nd  Flor- 
Ida-wlthln  easy  and  natural  reach  of  At- 
lanto  Yet  NASA  placed  the  center  In  an 
academic  cell"  far  removed  from  the  region 
where  Its  research  will  be  applied. 

The  main  factor  NASA  said  It  considered 
was  proximity  to  topflight  engineering  and 
physics  graduate  schooU  such  as  Boston  hap- 
Je^  tl^have  In  MIT  and  Harvard.  But 
Atlanta  offered  proximity  to  the  places  where 
the  research  Is  needed,  plus  a  «<»l»«';'ered 
Georgia  Tech  which  the  State  »•  t^y^g  ^ 
improve  rapldly-and  could.  If  the  Federal 
Government  chose  to  help. 


Such  a  buildup  of  single,  central  Institu- 
tions to  serve  whole  regions  of  America  would 
be  manageable,  and  far  more  logical  than 
this  indefinite  force-feeding  of  the  fat  few. 


I  From   the  AUanta  Journal  &  Constitution 
Mar.  8.  19e41 
PKonAi.  MoNXTS  OMrr  Havx-Nots 
(By  Eugene  Patterson) 
A  Washington  budget  planner  siirveyed  the 
frantic    pork-barreling    for    Federal    science 
centers    and   told    the   WaU   Street   Journal, 
"Its  time  to  ask  If  thU  kind  of  pollUcs  U 
compatible  with  science." 


SPACS    JOB 

Dr.  Hugh  L.  Dryden.  Deputy  Administra- 
tor of  NASA,  has  said  quite  sensibly  that 
NASA  cannot  mount  a  program  of  general 
support  to  education.     Its  primary  mission  la 

to  Ket  a  space  Job  done.  

By  thrsame  token,  though,  a  Federal 
readiness  to  favor  a  handful  of  competent 
educational  centers  with  a  Uon  s  «i^  f 
ito  multiplying  science  moneys  can  ulti- 
mately sap  less  favored  regions  and  widen  a 
serious  Imbalance  between  the  have  and 
have  not  sections  of  the  country. 

With  Federal  science  approprUtlons  now 
running  Into  bUUons,  and  with  the  age  of 
space  and  general  technology  only  b^lnnlng 
some  thinking  needs  to  be  done  about  the 
iu^.  To  what  extent  do  NASA  and  the 
other  dispensing  agencies  owe  a  duty  to  the 
Nation  to  help  the  developing  regions  along 
with  the  developed  centers  of  New  England 
and  California? 

For  instance,  the  South  could  not  have 
risen  from  Its  general  destitution  of  25ye^ 
ago  without  Roosevelt's  massive  Federal 
nrograms  which  restored  Its  agriculture, 
rescued  Its  manufacturing  from  northern 
tariff  and  freight  rate  'trangulatlon,  and 
salvaged  Its  natural  resources  as  sUls  for  Its 
present  Industry. 

TTNDKXKOUXISHXD 

But  the  low  tax  revenues  of  those  locust 
years  have  left  the  South  with  under- 
nourished systems  of  education  to  this  day. 
Jid  despltl  the  most  sacrificial  of  local 
southern  effort  Its  graduate  schools  wUl  not 
compete  with  New  England's  for  a  longtime 
to  come  unless  there  U  a  renewal  of  Federal 
help  to  bridge  the  gap.  Is  there  not  a  con- 
stitutional duty  upon  the  Government  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  at  the  same  time 
asltshootsfor  the  moon? 

The  question  needs  asking  because  the 
Federal  science  approprlaUons  are  large  and 
KOlng  up.  Of  course  Or  Dryden  cant  mount 
a  pririm  of  general  support  to  every  coll^e^ 
But  there  are  perhaps  20  superior  colleges 
in  America.  In  the  age  of  technology,  the 
country  had  better  have  40.  The  one.  to 
be  buUt  up  could  be  chown  carefully  by 
region— not  by  political  scattershot. 


PAR-REACHING   EFFECTS  OP  PRO- 
POSED EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OP- 
PORTUNITY LEGISLATION 
Mr     STENNIS.    Mr.    President,    this 
morning's  edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
contains  an  article  which  vividly  points 
out  the  far-reaching  effect  that  equal 
employment  opportunity  legislation  such 
as  tiiat  proposed  in  title  VII.  H.R.  7152. 
wlU  have  upon  business  and  industry  m 
tills  country     The   article,  headed  "A 
Pilot    RuUng    on    Equal    Employment 
Opportunity."  written  by  Arthur  Krock. 
reports  a  ruUng  of  the  Illinois  Pair  an- 
ployment  Practices  Commission  in  whicn 
it  ordered  Motorola.  Inc..  to  stop  sub- 
jecting job  appUcants  to  the  overall  abil- 
ity test  which  had  been  used  by  that 
company  since  1949.    The  reasons  g^ven 
by  the  Illinois  Commission  as  the  basis 
for  its  order  are  most  alarming,  because 
they  are  indicative  of  what  wlU  happen 
all  over  the  Nation  if  titie  Vn  of  HJt. 
7152  is  enacted  into  law. 

The    Illinois    State    law    which    was 
passed  In  1961  is  very  similar  to  the  pro- 
Sosed  titie  VH.  in  ttiat  it  established  a 
Stete  Pair  Employment  Practices  Com- 
mission wltii  authority  similar  to  that 
which  would  be  given  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by   titie   vn.   HJl.   7152^  Its 
stated  purpose  is  to  remove  discrimira- 
tion  and  employment  In  Illinois  on  the 
ground  of  race,  color,  religion,  national 
origin,  or  ancestry.    Under  tills  law.  tiie 
State  commission  has  vast  powers  sim- 
ilar to  those  in  title  vn. 

This  State  commission  ordered  Motor- 
ola to  discontinue  the  use  of  ^e  test, 
for  tiie  reason  tiiat  it  was  considered  by 
the  commission  to  be  unfair  to  cultm:- 
ally  deprived  and  disadvantaged  g/oups. 
The  nunols  examiner  found,  lurther 
that  tiie  questions  in  tiie  test  did  not 
take  into  account  "Inequities  and  diffw- 
ences  in  environment,"  and  thereoy 
favored  "advantaged  groups." 

This  Illinois  commission  has.  In  effect, 
said  that  there  can  be  no  general  or 
iSindard  test  which  an  employer  cwi 
give  to  prospective  employees,  in  order 
to  deterge  which  of  them jvouW  be 
most  desirable  in  tiie  operation  of  his 
business.    It  means  the  «»Ployer  must 
investigate  the  complete  educational  fuid 
environmental    background    of    a    pro 
soective  employee,  and  can  ask  no  ques- 
SS  whicTtiie'employee  cannot  answer 
tor  lack  of  a  suitable  education  or  en- 
vironmental  surroundings,    under  tins 
rule    it  would  be  objectionable  to  ask 
questions  about  chemistry  of  an  appli- 
cant who  did  not  attend  a  «!hool  ^^. 
taught  chemistry,  even  though  the  po 
sitlon  for  which  he  was  applying  was 
that  of  a  chemist. 

This  action  by  tiie  Illinois  commission 
cle^g  ^emonsti-ates  the  ur^^^^ 
unreasonable  power  tiie  Proposed  PEPC 
^w  would  give  tiie  Government  over 
Z  operation  of  private  business,  under 
the  pVetense  of  protecting  civil  rights. 
The  decision  of  the  minois  comn^- 
sion   is.   of    course,    appealable    to   Uie 


courts;  and  attorneys  for  the  Etaployers 
Association  of  Chicago,  representing 
some  1,400  companies  in  the  Chicago 
area,  announced  they  will  carry  the  case 
aU  the  way  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
But  what  happens  in  the  meantime? 
There  will  be  delay  and  expense  in  mov- 
ing the  case  through  the  courts.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  litigation,  employers, 
for  their  own  protection,  will  be  forced 
to  discontinue  any  test  that  they  may 
have  been  using,  for  fear  such  a  prac- 
tice will  be  declared  a  violation  of  the 
Pair  Employment  Practices  Act.  In 
order  fully  to  protect  themselves,  they 
may  have  to  stop  employing  new  person- 
nel until  such  time  as  the  matter  Is 
settled 

Mr.  President,  If  the  Commission  can 
go  to  the  extreme  of  determining  what 
must  be  in  a  test  given  by  an  employer 
to  an  employee,  it  can  set  the  educa- 
tional, moral,  and  aptitude  standards  for 
all  employees. 

This  example  of  intrusion  by  the  Gov- 
ernment into  private  enterprise  is  an 
illustration  of  the  highly  objectionable 
consequences  resulting  from  this  tsrpe 
legislation  which  should  be  thoroughly 
examined  in  hearings.  Such  incidents  as 
that  of  Illinois  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  every  Senator,  through 
testimony  and  reports  compiled  in  com- 
mittee hearings. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  the 
PEPC  concept  and  the  establishment  of 
an  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission under  title  vn  of  H.R.  7152  at  a 
later  date,  but  I  believe  that  every  Sena- 
tor and.  In  fact,  the  entire  country 
should  be  made  aware  of  the  far- 
reaching  implications  for  millions  of 
Americans  exemplified  by  the  action  of 
the  Illinois  FEPC. 

It  clearly  shows  the  dangers  inherent 
In  this  type  of  legislation,  which  is  a 
flagrant  and  unwise  extension  of  Gov- 
ernment control  over  the  country's  pri- 
vate businesses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  Pilot  Rxjuno  on  Equal  Emplotmint 
Oppoktunitt 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 
Washington.  March  12.— The  nUnota  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Commission  has  just 
furnished  a  graphic  Illustration  that  when  a 
political  arm  of  Government  assumes  jvirls- 
dlctlon  over  the  hiring  and  firing  policies  of 
private  business,  the  tendency  Is  to  expand 
this  authority  Into  autocratic  control.     The 
ruling  of  the   nilnoU  FEPC  by   which   this 
tendency   was   strongly   established  has   na- 
tionwide Importance  because  title  VII  of  the 
pending  equal  rights  bill  proposes  to  make 
this  jurisdiction  a  Federal  power,  exercised 
by  an  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. 


If  CongreM  approves  the  pending  measure, 
with  title  vn  Included,  and  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  section  Is  affirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  way  will  be  open  to  pro- 
ject the  rationale  of  the  Illinois  FEPC  ruling 
throughout  the  free  enterprise  system  of  the 
United  States.  Then  a  Federal  bureaucracy 
would  be  legislated  Into  senior  partnership 
with  private  business,  with  the  power  to 
dictate  the  standso-ds  by  which  employers 
reach  their  judgments  of  the  capabilities  of 
applicants  for  jobs,  and  the  quality  of  per- 


formance  after  employment,  whenever   the 
Issue  of  "discrimination"  Is  raised. 

The  admlnUtratlon  bill  of  which  title  VII 
Is  a  part  has  never  been  submitted  to  either 
House  or  Senate  committees  for  the  cus- 
tomary and  essential  hearings  and  analysis. 
Consequently,  If  the  Senate  motion  to  send 
the  measure  to  committee  falls  of  adoption, 
as  IS  expected,  only  the  Senate  rules  which 
permit  unlimited  debate  unless  terminated 
by  closure  will  expose  the  bill  to  the  Inten- 
sive examination  made  Imperative  by  Its  vast 
new  donations  of  Federal  power  In  a  domain 
long  established  as  the  private  sector. 

The  assumption  of  authority  by  the  Illi- 
nois FEPC  stresses  how  vital  this  examina- 
tion Is  to  the  general  Interest.  The  State 
commission  ordered  Motorola,  Inc.,  to  cease 
subjecting  job  applicants  to  Its  overall  abil- 
ity test  on  the  finding  that  the  test  Is 
unfair  to  "culturally  deprived  and  disadvan- 
taged groups."  The  test  was  complied  and 
copyrighted  by  Prof.  Philip  Surrager  of  the 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  In  1949  and, 
with  some  revisions,  has  been  In  use  since 
then.  He  defined  Its  objective  as  "not  to 
exclude  Negroes  from  whites  •  •  •  but  to 
help  evaluate  the  tralnablUty  of  a  prospec- 
tive employee  •  •  •  and  I  know  of  no  way 
to  evaluate  that  a  test  In  Itself  Is  discrimi- 
natory toward  any  group." 

THE     FIRST     INSTANCI 

Nevertheless,  exercising  for  the  first  time 
an  authority  over  the  ability  tests  an  em- 
ployer may  use  In  screening  applicants,  a 
State  FEPC  examiner  ordered  Motorola,  Inc.. 
not  only  to  disuse  Svirrager's  questionnaire, 
but  to  offer  a  Job  to  a  Negro  who  charged 
he  was  denied  a  Job  because  of  his  race.  The 
Employers  Association  of  Chicago,  represent- 
ing 1,400  companies  In  the  area,  challenged 
the  order.  And,  In  announcing  that  Motor- 
ola, Inc.,  would  appeal  the  action  "all  the 
way  to  the  Supreme  Court  If  necessary,"  Its 
attorney  said: 

"The  question  at  hand  Is  whether  an  em- 
ployer In  Illinois  Is  going  to  be  permitted 
to  set  the  educational,  moral,  and  aptitude 
standards  for  Its  employees,  or  whether  the 
State  win  dictate  the  standards."  If  title 
vn  survives  the  Senate  debate,  the  scope  of 
this  "question  at  hand"  will  spread  from 
Illinois  to  the  Nation.  Meanwhile,  the  at- 
torneys for  Motorola,  Inc..  have  contended 
that  the  company  cannot  depend  on  a  fair 
hearing  of  Its  rebuttal  because  the  hearing 
officer  designated  by  the  commission  Is  a 
Negro. 

The  company's  finding  that  the  applicant 
had  not  passed  the  Surrager  test  Is  compli- 
cated, so  far  as  his  particular  case  Is  con- 
cerned, by  the  announcement  of  the  Illinois 
FEPC  that  he  passed  It  on  reexamination  In 
Its  own  offices.  But,  In  commenting  on  the 
examiner's  order,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
stated  the  Issue  In  Its  broad  perspective. 

The  examiner  had  also  ruled  that  the 
questions  In  the  test  did  not  take  Into  ac- 
count "Inequalities  and  differences  In  en- 
vironment," thereby  favoring  the  "advan- 
taged groups."  This,  said  the  Tribune,  "may 
be  reduced  to  the  absurdity  that  any  test 
acceptable  to  the  FEPC  would  be  one  which 
brought  out  no  distinction  whatsoever 
among  competing  applicants.  How  then  Is 
an  employer  to  develop  any  basis  for  making 
a  choice.  So  here  the  doctrine  Is  enunciated 
that  a  political  appointee  Is  going  to  dictate 
to  business  [Its]  standards  of  selection." 


PAY  INCREASE  FOR  POST  OFFICE 
AND  CIVIL  SERVICE  EMPLOYEES 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
feat by  the  other  body  of  a  combined  pay 
raise  for  postal  and  civil  service  em- 
ployees and  Members  of  Congress  will  be 
a  sad  blow  to  thousands  of  civil  service 
and  postal  employees  around  the  coim- 


try.  They  need  this  extra  money  and 
were  counting  on  it  but  have  lost  out  by 
an  unconscionable  attempt  to  Include 
congressional  salary  Increases  In  the 
same  bill. 

In  my  judgment,  it  was  a  mistake  to 
try  to  attach  a  provision  to  an  omni- 
bus Federal  pay  Increase  bill  to  raise 
the  salaries  of  Members  of  Congress. 
That  issue  should  stand  or  fall  by  Itself. 
It  should  not  be  attached  to  a  meritori- 
ous and  much  needed  effort  to  give  an 
increase  to  our  postal  and  other  civil 
service  employees.  At  best  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  H.R.  8986  would  have 
brought  salaries  of  postal  and  other  civil 
service  employees  up  to  a  par  with  those 
being  received  by  persons  In  comparable 
positions  in  private  industry  2  years  ago. 
Many  of  our  Federal  employees  hold 
two  jobs  now  In  order  to  make  up  this 
deficit  and  to  better  provide  for  their 
families.  Adequate  pay  raises  will  in- 
sure not  only  that  their  families  will  be 
better  provided  for,  but  also  will  give 
well-deserved  recognition  for  the  impor- 
tant duties  they  perform  in  the  opera- 
tion of  our  Government. 

It  seems  to  me  only  equitable  and  fair 
that  Federal  salaries  should  be  brought 
into  line  with  those  paid  by  private  in- 
dustry, and  that  those  who  are  really 
in  need  and  are  deserving  of  an  increase 
should  not  be  prejudiced  by  the  defeat 
of  this  measure  In  the  other  body,  which 
undoubtedly  came  about  because  there 
was  attached  to  It  the  inexcusable  effort 
to  increase  salaries  of  Members  of 
Congress. 

In  my  opinion  before  serious  consid- 
eration Is  given  to  raising  the  salaries 
of  Representatives  and  Senators  service 
In  the  Congress  must  be  made  a  full- 
time  job  for  both  Members  and  em- 
ployees. The  disclosures  in  the  Rules 
Committee  Investigation  to  date,  apart 
from  any  question  of  wrongdoing,  make 
it  obvious  that  this  Is  not  now  the  situa- 
tion. 

Conflict  of  interest  legislation  appli- 
cable to  Members  and  employees  must 
be  approved  and  archaic  and  unfair 
rules  and  procedures  of  Congress  must 
be  completely  revised.  Then,  we  will  be 
In  a  better  position  to  ask  the  American 
people  for  a  raise  and  that  request 
should  stand  or  fall  on  its  own  merits. 

I  believe  that  there  are  votes  in  both 
the  Senate  and  the  other  body  to  enact 
a  bill  which  would  provide  an  increase 
for  post  oflQce  and  civil  service  employ- 
ees now  and  that  the  votes  are  not  here 
and  should  not  be  here  or  in  the  other 
body  at  this  time  to  give  a  raise  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
and  the  appropriate  committee  in  the 
Senate,  will  give  early  thought  and  at- 
tention to  the  favorable  report  of  a  bill 
to  give  a  much  deserved  pay  increase  to 
our  postal  and  other  civil  service  em- 
ployees, 

WALTER  P.  WILLCOX— A  FIGHTER 
FOR  APPORTIONMENT 
Mr.   KEATING.     Mr.   President,   be- 
hind the  decisionmaking  process  of  Gov- 
ernment lie  many  unsung  heroes,  one  of 
whom  is  Prof.  Walter  F,   Willcox.  of 
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Ithaca.  N.Y..  a  longtime  P^'^^j^J^ 
ComeU  University,  whose  Arm  de<uca 
SoITio  obtaining  scientifically  appor- 
Uoned  and  equitable  representation  in 
JKc  House  of  Representatives  culminated 
in  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision^ 

For  many  years.  Profes«Dr  wmcox  has 
campaigned  for  this  too  o'^n  ignored,  if 
not  forgotten,  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution. ,  .  .  „  . 
On  a  number  of  occasions  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  talking  with  Professor 
WiUcox  and  enjoyed  the  opportunity  to 
hear  his  views. 

Professor  WUlcox  is  a  distinguished 
able,  and  alert  man  who.  I  am  Proud  to 
say  this  month  will  celebrate  his  103d 
birthday.  He  is  a  remarkable  man^  His 
determined  efforts  to  insure  that  one 
man^^ote  equals  another's  were  in  no 
^  p^  Vesponsible  for  the  recent 
^^eme  Court  decision,  which  goes  to 
Sie  very  roots  of  our  system  of  repre- 
sentaUve  government.  »,.,„fo 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
Professor  WUlcox.  and  to  wish  »ito 
health  happiness,  and  success  in  the 
SSuxe  AS  a  fighter  for  equal  represen- 
taUon.  he  deserves  the  gratitude  of  every 
American. 
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HIGH-SPEED  PHOTOCOMPOSITION 
Mr  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President  Oie 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  of  whlchl 
am  chairman,  has  this  week  authorized 
the  PubUc  Prmter  and  the  Depaf^ment 
of  the  Air  Poree  to  acquire  hlgh-speea 
electronic  conversion  units  for  use  to 
connection  with  the  output  of  automatic 
data  processing  equipment. 

The  increasing  volume  of  copy  which  is 
being  generated  by  automaUc  data  proc- 
esSng  equipment  is  generally  unsaUs- 
factory  for  prtottog  without  being  con- 
verted Wastage  of  paper,  unnecessary 
printing  and  binding  costs,  and  poor 
typographical  quality  result  when  such 
copy  is  used  for  printing  unless  It  is  con- 
verted to  a  more  suitable  form  by  type- 
setting or  other  means. 

The  iiTitij  approved  for  the  Air  Force 
la  planned  for  InstallaUon  at  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  near  Dayton. 
to  contribute  much  to  the  responsive 
needs  of  the  Air  Force  for  stock  lists  and 
other  pubUcaUons.  The  unit  approved 
for  acqulsiUon  by  the  PubUc  Printer  will 
enable  the  Government  PrtnOng  Ofllce  to 
Washington  to  convert  data  which  It  re- 
ceives from  numerous  departments  and 
agencies  toto  a  satisfactory  format  for 
prtottog. 

For  purposes  of  explanation.  I  asK 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  to  the  R«c- 
ORD  the  sUtement  of  tha  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Prtoting  which  was  Issued  at  Its 
meeting  of  March  10. 1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the 
RxcoRD.  as  follows: 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  today 
announced  lU  approval  of  two  requesu  for 
authority  to  purchaae  high-speed  photo- 
compoalng  systema  to  augment  the  compoel- 
Uon  facUlUcs  of  the  Oovernment  Printing 
Office.  Waahlngton.  DC.  and  Wright- Patter- 
•on  Air  Force  Baae.  Dayton.  Ohio.  The  coat 
of  both  InatalUUona  la  expected  to  be 
anuxtlaed  through  savlnga  In  leaa  than  IVi 
yaara. 


The  authorization  action  ta  a  Hgnlflcant 

milestone  in  a  program  ^^^''^ ^"^  °t^^^^l 
10  19«2  when  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  requested  the  Public  Printer  to  In- 
stitute a  research  and  development  Program 
designed  to  overcome  constantly  growing 
iaste  stemming  from  material  P«^"ced.^y 
high-speed     printer,     on     automatic     data 

"l^a^ntTrt'^uest.  the  Publ^J^J- 
er  created  the  position  of  ^^<^'''\^^}^^ 
Research  Officer  and.  subsequently,  the  QPO- 
S^«^ental  Electronic  Printing  Committee 

'^e  basic  conclusions  of  that  committee 
confirmed  the  original  view  of  the  "Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  that  computer  gen- 
erated copy  results  In  excessive  wastage  In 
paper,  presswork.  and  binding  operations,  as 
well  as  poor  typographic  quality. 

Six  contractors  responded  to  a  Oovern- 
ment PrlnUng  Office  request  for  a  proposal 
for  a  high-speed  photocompoeer  and.  fol- 
oilng  ciUfuVeValuatlon.  It  w"  determln^ 
that  only  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co^ 
was  fully  reaponslve  to  all  the  terms  of  the 

'^^Toovemment  PrlnUng  Office  system 
calU  for  the  capabUlty  to  produce  high  qual- 
ity. automaUcally  Justified  text  matter.  TTtte 
Air  Force  system  will  Include  not  only  that 
butVSso  graphical  matter  such  as  ime  and 
half-tone  Illustrations  with  proper  position 
irreUUon  between  the  two  kind,  of  ma^- 
SS.     Both   system.  wUl  be  basically  com- 

**A  pSotocomposlng  n>^  of  600  ch^*^ 
per  ^nd  U  achieved  by  the  use  of  a  Mr^le 
imotron-the  off-line,  °Wetlc-tape^  WgJ- 
speed  photocomposer  developed  by  Mergen- 
tSSr  Linotype  Co.  working  In  coof«~"^ 
with  CBS  Laboratoriea.  ThU  blgh -speed 
composlUon  will  be  delivered  In  the  form 
S^Suve.  of  graphic  art-  quality  suitable 
?or  2e  in  the  production  printing  of  pub- 
Ucat^   r^iuliid  by   the  Federal  Oovern- 

"""^'e  Government  Printing  Office  ln.talla- 
Uon  U  expected  to  become  oP««"°^; 
within  approximately  2  years  and  the  Air 
Krce  lnst!allatlon  within  »PP/«^l!>y  ^ 
l^  The  pioneer  work  which  demon- 
luated  the  practicability  of  the  system  re- 
'uUeTfrom  a  contract  InlUated  by  the  Air 
Force  during  1»«3 


OUR  ONCE  PROUD  BROTHER:  THE 
AMERICAN  INDIAN 
Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attenUon  of 
my  coUeagues  in  the  Senate  an  excel- 
lent sermon  delivered  by  the  Reverend 
Robert  Zoerhelde  at  Cedar  Lane  Uni- 
tarian  Church    on   Sunday.    March    8. 

^^^e  sermon,  entitled  "Our  Once  Proud 
Brother:  The  American  Indian."  elo- 
quenUy  focuses  our  attenUon  on  Uie 
plight  of  the  Seneca  Indians  who  wUl 
iose  their  homes  and  reservaUon  lands 
as  the  Ktorua  Dam  nears  completion. 

Reverend  Zoerhelde's  sermon  deserves 
great  praise,  and  I  solemnly  hope  that 
all  those  who  are  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  a  much  abused  minority  in 
our  great  Nation,  the  American  Indian, 
will  read  this  sermon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ser- 
mon be  prtoted  in  the  Ricoid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  R«co«d. 
as  follows: 


OTja  Onc«  PmouD   BaoTHDi:    Tnx  AM«aic*K 

iMOIAIf 

Bill  HJl.  1794  now  before  Congre*.  seeks 
to  provide  $19  mliUon  from  our  taxes  for 


compensation,  and  to  aid  the  social  and 
economic  development  of  the  Seneca  Indians 
who  will  lose  their  homes  and  reservation 
lands    as    the    Klnaua   Dam    nears    comple- 

'^'in  1TO4  a  year  coincident  to  the  num- 
ber of  thla  bill,  we  made  a  treaty  with  the 
?!neca  Nation  which  read:  "Jbe  UnlUd 
States  wlU  never  claim  (your  lands)  .nor  dis- 
turb the  Seneca  Nation,  nor  any  of  the  six 
nations,  or  of  their  Indian  friends  residing 
thereon  and  united  with  them  in  the  frw 
use  and  enjoyment  thereof :  but  It  i^all  re- 
main theirs.  untU  they  c*i«»«^  ^^••"  J^" 
«une  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who 

have  the  right  to  purchase."  

The  railroads  displaced  have  already  been 
paid.  The  Pennsylvania  received  over  WO 
k^Uion  3  years  ago  for  a  few  mll«i  o^  /if ^t- 
of-way.  As  1964  began,  not  a  ^ede^i  «*''»• 
SuTbeen  received  for  the  relocation  of  Seneca 
Indian  families. 

History  returns  upon  us  in  this  hour^ 
John  Collier,  former  US.  Commlssior^er  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  one  of  our  most  reliable 
authorities,  wrote  a  book  call*^  "Indian,  of 
America     the  Long  Hope."     The  first  sen- 
JS«  S  that  book  U  electric  with  rneanlng^ 
•They  had  what  the  world  h.*lost_  The 
author    goes    on    to   identify    this   »«t   in- 
gredient   "the  deep  cause  of  our  world  agpny 
U   that  we  have  lost  that  f^^''\^^'^: 
erence   for   human   P*"^^'^^^  "^i/*^^! 
w^  of  life  and  the  earth  which  the  Amer 
^  Indians  have  tended  as  a  central  «cr«d 
(S»^  since   before  the  stone   age.    It  U  our 

""^^ir^^i.  with  the  "Tomahawk.,  ad. 
for  TV  and  movies!  'We  have  a  curlou.  way 
of  Dortraying  those  things  as  savage  which 
we'^o  not  understand  The  >ong  Jraglc 
hUtory  of  suffering,  by  American  l^^^^- 
as  a  Minority  group,  is  well  known  but  rele- 
nted to  Knall  print  and  back  pages  because 
?Ji^have  been  considered  to  be  pollUcally 

"TrSr'annual  report  of  the  Unltarta^ 
service  Committee  gives  an  »«;0"'Ji  °4°^^ 
off-reservation  Navajo  ^^^^""^^^  ^^1"*^^^ 
wtriRate    Village,  near  Gallup.  N.  Mex..  ana 
S)lnu    out    tLt    these    dUplaced    person.^ 
^Sm  our  own  land,  have  the  most  rapidly 
Powlng  population  In  the  world  In  spite  of 
Shockingly   high  Infant  mortality 
•^'whi^Ve  do'thlnk  of  our  mlsd^s  a^ln.^ 
the  Indians  we  tend  to  review  the  see  saw 
of  mutual  guUt  and  bloodshed,  the  dest^^- 
«on  of   life  and  of  property  on  both  side. 
The  case  for  conscience  U  far  more  serto^ 
When  we  came  to  these  lands  and  cleared 
Tem  o7s^lled  IndUn  savages,  w.  com- 
Slt^  a  usual  social  crlm.^11  too  oommon 
m   S-e    less    enlightened    y»"-    ^'"^   °^ 
now  are  we  beginning   to  see  what    t  was 
we   really  did  destroy,  and  still  do  in  the 
instance  of  the  Senecas  American 

Centurtes  of  culture  among  the  American 
Indians  had  developed  human  r«»»tions  so 
wJh'y  that  colliers  studies  have  led  him 
Wghly  tnat  ^^  no  insUtuUonal  achieve- 
me"  of  mankind  exceed,  "in  either  wudom 
or  intelUgence-accepUng  the  il^H.  «  Its 
time  and  place"  Collier  wa«  .peaking  oi 
^Tlr^SoS  confederacy  of  ^v  mb«.  (Uter 
.ix)    formed  near  the  home  of  the  Seneow. 

Who  were  proud  and  l'^<»«IJ«';^"^*^"^Si 
Ainn»  With  the  other,  of  the  area,  tney 
:^  S  a  plan  for  peace  on  the  condl«on 
tStlt  include  all  .Ix  naUon..  Thl.  was 
taking  place  here  long  before  Plymouth  was 

"wm  Roger,  enjoyed  reminding  ttepi^ud 
de«:endants  of  the  Mayflower  company  that 
StTanSSors  met  the  F^}«F«;^  on  the^shore^ 
HU  ancestor,  were  not  In  flight  from  their 

'^^(TlroquoU  Confederacy  became  a  r9a.\- 
ity  iouTthe  middle  of  the  18th  century 
tSrotSi  the  remarkable  strength  »nd  wU; 
SS  <rf  Deganawlda.  "  wa.  hU  Idea  to  make 
STonondagas.  who  were  ne*r«a  ^the 
center,  the  fliekeepers  In  the  proposed  league 


While  each  tribe  cast  a  xmlt  vote  through 
Its   chief   In    the   oouncU,    the   chief    of   the 
Onondagas  was  the  hecul  of  the  council,  the 
flrekeeper    or    chairman.      In    a    unanimous 
decision  by  the  others,  he  simply  confirmed 
the  matter — In  good  group-dynamics   fash- 
ion— and  decisions  not  unanimous  were  dls- 
cviased  by  the  firekeeper  In  order  to  discover 
common  ground.  <».  some  new  solution.    The 
matter   was   then   remanded   to  the   voting 
units.     This   procedure   made   o(  legislative 
process  a  path  to  discovery  rather  than  dead- 
lock.    The  Security  Council  should  take  note. 
In  the  "History  of  the  New  York  Iroquois." 
the   definitive   work   on   the   subject.   Beau- 
champ   says:    "One   feataire   should   not   be 
overlooked:    the    rank   and   great   Influences 
at  women  •   •   •  the  chief  women  had  the 
power  of  naming  principal  chiefs  for  their 
family  <x  clan.     Speeches  are  nuule  in  the 
council  for  them  but  not  by  them,  and  Red 
Jacket  was   long  their  ^>eaker.     The  most 
ctirlous  testimony  to  the  high  estimation  of 
women  Is  the  old  Huron  and  Iroquois  rule, 
that  for  a  woman's  life  the  atonement  should 
be  double  that  of  a  man." 

When  the  serious  matter  of  choosing  a 
Sachem  (or  wise  man)  to  represent  the  peo- 
ple came  up,  there  was  employed  one  of  the 
finest  guides  to  Judgment  ever  set  forth  by 
a  community.  The  man  was  chosen  "In 
whose  presence  It  was  etwslest  to  arrive  at 
the  truth."  Combine  this  Insight  with  those 
formtilated  about  the  method  for  arriving 
at  a  group  decision  and  there  Is  evident  an 
Improvement  on  the  essence  of  what  we  are 
boldly  calling  the  new  approcurh  of  group 
dynamics. 

These  American  Indians,  on  this  very  soil, 
fashioned  a  social  system  for  peace  that 
lasted  for  over  200  years:  they  developed  a 
system  of  greatness  In  h\iman  relationships, 
one  that  encouraged  Individual  excellence; 
they  grew  a  personal  and  social  web  relating 
man  to  nature:  and.  In  contrast  to  our 
slaughterhouse  methods,  they  revered  the 
very  animals  they  killed  for  their  food;  they 
not  only  granted  their  women  rights,  they 
also  recognized  their  ability  for  greatness. 
This  kinship  with  nature,  workable  plan  for 
peace,  utility  of  group  strength,  and  rever- 
ence for  the  human  personality,  may  well 
"stand  today  as  the  most  brilliant  creation 
in  the  record  of  man."  according  to  his- 
torian Beauchamp. 

Then  came  the  so-called  civilized  white 
man. 

The  tragedy  that  followed  was  not  nearly 
so  much  the  loss  of  life,  as  It  was  the  total 
destruction  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  ways 
of  life  the  world  had  produced.  Where  to- 
day can  you  find  an  example  of  similar  kin- 
ship with  nature  and  fineness  of  social 
development? 

Our  soil  Is  crop  to  can,  or,  waste  In  storage. 
But  for  the  Indian,  the  com  he  eats  is  loved 
as  a  member  of  a  family:  He  sings  what 
he  feels: 

"Yellow  butterflies. 
Over  the  blossoming  virgin  corn. 
With  pollen-painted  faces 
Chase  one  another  in  brilliant  throng. 

"Blue  butterflies. 
Over  the  blossoming  virgin  beans. 
With  pollen-painted  faces 
Chase  one  another  In  brilliant  streams... 

We  tore  the  Indian  from  hi.  lands;  thus 
we  tore  the  delicate  fabric  of  his  soul.  Time 
and  time  again  forced  treaties  were  made 
to  remove  the  Indians  for  a  small  pa3rment 
In  cash.  On  AprU  23.  1838.  Ralph  Waldo 
&nerson  wrote  a  letter  to  President  Van 
Buren.  In  which  he  warned  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive that  if  he  approved  the  removal  of  the 
Cherokee  Indians  from  Georgia  the  name  of 
this  Nation,  he  said,  "hitherto  the  sweet 
omen  of  religion  and  liberty,  will  stink  to 
the  world."  Will  we  have  an  Emerson  in 
April  of  1964.  with  the  Seneca.? 


Out  of  18.000  souls  composing  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  15.668  protested  the  so-called  treaty 
to  deprive  them  of  their  lands.  They  were 
nonetheless  moved  In  forced  migration.  Uni- 
tarian Henry  Thoreau  Joined  Emerson  at  a 
protest  meeting  In  Concord.  Neither  man 
liked  mass  protests,  but  this  outrage  really 
brouhgt  forth  Walden-secluded  Thoreau,  who 
was  once  described  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
as  "half  college  gradviate  and  half  Algon- 
quin." 

But  the  President  signed  the  measure  and 
the  Cherokees  were  herded  along  a  desperate 
Journey  that  became  known  as  "The  Trail  of 
Tears" — 4.000  died  on  the  way.  In  December 
of  that  year,  Van  Buren  addressed  the  Con- 
gress, saying,  comfortingly:  "The  measviree 
(for  Cherokee  removal)  authorized  by  Con- 
gress at  its  last  session  have  had  the  happi- 
est effects..' 

History  also  records  the  noble  words  writ- 
ten by  the  Cherokee  leader,  during  their 
last  hour  on  home  soil : 

"The  title  of  the  Cherokee  people  to  their 
lands  Is  the  most  ancient,  pure,  and  absolute, 
known  to  man;  Its  date  Is  beyond  the  reach 
of  hvunan  record;  Its  validity  confirmed  by 
possession  and  enjoyment  antecedent  to  all 
pretense  of  claim  by  any  portion  of  the  hu- 
man race.  The  free  consent  of  the  Cherokee 
people  Is  lndlq>enuble  to  a  valid  transfer  of 
the  Cherokee  title. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  Cherokee  people  have  exieted  as  a  dis- 
tinct national  community  for  a  period  ex- 
tending Into  antiquity,  beyond  the  dates  and 
records  and  memory  of  man.  These  attri- 
butes have  never  been  relinquished  by  the 
Cherokee  people,  and  cannot  be  dissolved  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  nations  from  Its  terri- 
tory by  the  power  of  the  UJ3.  Oovernment.' — 
a  plea  pertinent  now  to  our  Senecas. 

I  always  feel  a  pang  of  sorrow  when  I  see 
the  irony  of  the  Indians  at  our  commercial 
enterprises  with  fake  wampum,  parading  the 
once  proud  costumes  and  pliunes  of  brother- 
hood;  It  Is  the  kind  of  sorrow  I  feel  about 
a   minstrel    show.      We    have    deprived    the 
American  Indian  of  many  rights  as  a  citizen, 
and  have  helped  to  depwave  his  social  cus- 
toms by  making  them  a  tortn  of  amusement 
or  show.    Infant  mortality  today  Is  flve  times 
greater  among  Indian  babies  than  the  na- 
tional average.    These  people  have  been  dis- 
possessed of  nearly  90  million  acres  of  land 
in  the  last  50  years.     Some  are  denied  the 
right  to  vote  and  participate  In  social  secu- 
rity.   Only  6,000  of  20,000  Navajo  children  of 
school  age  are  In  school.     Slxty-slx  percent 
of  the  Navajos  have  had  no  schooling  what- 
ever, a  figure  which  compares  with  4  percent 
for  the  country  as  a  whole.     Not  a  dollar  is 
available  for  housing  among  the  most  mis- 
erably housed  segment  of  our  national  pec- 
ulation.   Most  of  this  la  a  reflection  of  a  tra- 
ditional paternalistic  attitude  of  our  Nation- 
al   Govenunent.      Indians   are    not   granted 
equal  rights,  education,  and  facilities,  espe- 
cially toward  economic  pursuits  and  leader- 
ship roles,  and  then  the  argiunent  so  familiar 
is  used :  "They  are  not  flt  for  It."    In  most  of 
the  Wesrtem  States,  In  which  they  live,  the 
Indians  are  ceremonial  showpieces  for  tour- 
ists, but  as  persons  they  are  subject  to  wide- 
spread  economic   and  social   discrimination. 
Though  It  is  true  that  brotherhood  cannot 
be  accomplished  by  legislation  alone,   there 
are    many    Instances,    like    the    Seneca   bill, 
where    brothwhood    is    pure   sentimentality 
without  legislation  to  guarantee,  tor  the  mi- 
nority, the  rights  and  prlvUeges  we  enjoy. 

Our  once  proud  brother,  the  American 
Indian,  found  a  wonderful  secret — the  full- 
ness, the  tenderness,  and  the  beauty  of  life; 
he  foimd  It  In  things  that  grow,  both  in  na- 
ture and  in  peoples;  he  found  it  in  a  loving 
passion  for  the  earth  and  Its  fruit;  he  found 
It  In  the  delicate  web  of  peaceful  relations 
with  hi.  fellow  men;  he  found  it  in  the  an- 
cient reverence  for  human  personality,  and 


he  found  it  in  poetic  ritual  with  the  Great 
^Irlt. 

With  the  help  of  his  "all  but  lost  example..' 
we  might  find  it.  too. 


STATEMENT  RELATIVE  TO  PROP- 
ERTY OWNED  AND  INCOME 
RECEIVED 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  prtoted 
to  the  Record  a  statement  prepared  by 
me  relative  to  property  owned  and  to- 
come  received. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statticint    Rilattvi    to    Propkrtt    Ownkd 

Am  iNCOifx  Rxcxnrxo  by  Sknatos  Paul  H. 

Douglas 

I  have  long  believed  that  elected  public 
officials  should  periodically  publish  the 
amount  and  sources  of  their  Income.  I  did 
this  voluntarily  when  I  was  an  alderman  in 
Chicago,  and  early  in  my  Senate  service  I 
sponsored  bills  which  would  have  required 
this  for  all  legislator,  along  with  .tatemenu 
of  their  net  worth. 

I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  I  should  go 
beyond  thi.  and  make  a  voluntary  declara- 
tion of  Income  and  ownerrtilp.  But  I  have 
also  feared  that  this  might  seem  to  be  un- 
duly self-righteous  and  an  Implicit  reflection 
upon  honest  colleagues,  who,  because  of  a 
Justifiable  desire  for  privacy,  do  not  choose 
to  follow  the  same  course.  This  I  did  not 
want  to  do.  Recently,  however,  several  Sen- 
ators have  published  their  Incomes  and  their 
holdings  of  property  and  it  Is  obvious  that 
public  opinion  Is  beginning  to  crystalliae  in 
favor  of  full  dlKJlosxire.  The  Case-Clark  bill 
providing  for  thl.  1.  properly  receiving  a 
large  degree  of  popular  .upport. 

Voluntary  declaration,  by  Individual  Sen- 
ators may  therefore  at  once  help  to  further 
the  adoption  of  this  principle  and  run  lea. 
danger  of  being  misinterpreted  than  might 
formerly  have  been  the  case.  I  have,  there- 
fore, decided  to  publish  Mrs.  Douglas'  and 
my  Joint  Income  along  with  the  amounts 
which  we  own.  and  to  do  this  for  both  1963 
and  1963. 

Our  Income  for  1962  classifled  by  sources 
was  as  follows : 

Schedule  of  salary  income 
U.8.  Senate -  IM.  500.  00 

Add     Relmbtirsed  travel 680.84 

Reimbursed  home  office  ex- 
pense   600.00 

Reimbursed  communica- 
tion.          » 160. 00 

Total - 1.430.84 

Gross  wlary  Inccnne 23,930.84 

Balance  carried  forward 23.930.84 

Less: 

Travel  outside  Chicago  but 
within   Illinois 2,221.78 

Home  ofllce  expense 600.00 

Communications   expense 160.00 

Deduction  for  living  and 
traveling  expenses  at  2d  resi- 
dence in  Chicago.  _. -       3.000.00 

Total 6.971.78 

Net  salary  Income 17,969.06 

>  There  was  also  a  reimbursed  rtatlonery 
allowance  of  $494.28.  AU  of  this  and  much 
more  In  addition  was  paid  for  the  cost  of 
radio  and  television  for  weekly  broadcasts 
and  television  reports  to  conrtltuents  In  Illi- 
nois. 
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ScheduU  of  mUtry  i»M»m«— Continued 
AnnulUes:    Teactoers  and   Insur- 
ance  

Annuities:  Dnlversity  of  Cblcago. 

Dl^ldenda--- ]•  ^  °l 

Capital  gains ^' ^  SJ 

Interest - "  "" 

Book  royalUee.  articles  and  hon- 
orariums for  lectxires  (less  trav- 
el  expense) ">•  0*0  00 

Total  income 84.686.78 

Our  income   for   1963   by  sources  was  as 

follows: 

ScheduU  of  salary  income 

VS.    senate - •22.500  00 


Add: 
Reimbursed  travel 

Reimbursed    home    oOce    ea- 

pense 

Reimbursed      communications 

sip""— 


627.69 


600.00 


150.00 


ToUl. - 1.877.89 

Oross  salary  Income 23.877.89 


2.515.64 
600.00 
ISO.  00 


Travel,  meals,  and  lodgings... 

Home  office  expense 

Oommunlcatlons    expense 

Deduction  for  living  and  trav- 
eling expenses  at  ad  resi- 
dence In  Chicago 8.000.00 

Total -       6.268.64 

Net  salary  Income 17.612.16 

Annuities:  Teachers  and  Insur- 
ance  - 1,260  96 

Annuities:  University  ot  Chi- 
cago      2.270.38 

Dividends 1.  586.  86 

Capital  gains 1.877.70 

Interest WO.  "H 

Boole  royalties,  articles  and  hon- 
orariums for  lectures  (leas 
travel  expenses) 6.780.40 

Total  income 81,088.91 


There  are  two  features  of  this  statement 
which  perhaps  deserve  a  fuller  explanation; 
namely,  (1)  necessary  expenses  of  a  public 
oOlcial.  and  (2)  Income  from  lectures. 

I  do  not  think  the  general  public  realises 
the  necessary  expenses  Involved  In  holding 
elected  office.  I  have  tried  to  keep  a  fairly 
accurate  account  of  these  Items  for  the  last 
a  years  and  estimate  them  as  follows: 

Necessary  expenses  involved  in  holdini/ 
elected  office 


Item 


I.  Travel  to  and  within  home 
gxatt - 

3.  Radio  and  television  pro«ram. 
S.  Bntartainment  of  constituents 

■ndotbsn. 

4.  CoatrtbatteBS     to     poUtleal 

oittsnlsattons 

5.  Distribution  of  pbotofraphs, 

political  letters,  etc 

(L  Inddsntals: 

Westsm  Unloa 

Safaeeriptlons 

Petty  eash 

A« 


Total. 


1983 


e.  331. 78 
3,377.40 

1.43&M 

vaflLM 

S&91 

■33.68 
3M.40 

an.  00 

SLOD 
niLTS 


8,17&06 


1963 


33.515.54 
3.294.02 

l.S«ai2 

1.731.50 

05. 10 

■5.13 
379.58 
550.40 
130.00 
157.50 


9.338.88 


niinoU  whUe  the  Senate  U  in  session  and  to 
spend  from  50  to  70  days  in  the  State  when 
the  Senate  is  not  in  session.  All  in  aU  I 
spend  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  the  year 
back  home  and  report  to  the  people  at  about 
200  to  300  meetings  a  year.  I  regard  thU  as 
an  essenUal  part  of  my  Job.  Despite  the 
necessary  trips  back  to  Illinois  I  have  been 
able  to  answer  slightly  over  93  percent  of  the 
roUcalls  during  my  more  than  16  years  in 
the  Senate.  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I 
point  out  that  according  to  the  Congressional 
Quarterly  this  Is  7  percentage  points  higher 
than  the  8«-percent  average  for  the  Senate 
as  a  whole  during  the  last  11  years. 

The  coming  of  radio  and  television  has 
widened  the  scope  and  Increased  the  coet  of 
adequate  reporting  to  the  people.  Some  sta- 
tions have  generously  shared  these  costs  with 
me,  but  the  net  expense  in  a  normal  year  Is 
between  $3,200  and  82.400  a  year. 

More  and  more  people  are  coming  to  visit 
our  National  Capital.  This  U  a  very  healthy 
and  constructive  development.  Many  nat- 
urally expect  their  Senators  to  show  them 
attention  and  offer  them  modest  entertain- 
ment. It  is  not  only  a  duty  but  also  a  pleas- 
vire  to  do  this.  It  also  costs  money.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  approved  my 
charging  off  one-third  of  my  restaurant  ex- 
penses at  the  Capitol  for  this  purpose,  and 
these  are  the  sums  listed  above.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, my  legitimate  entertainment  expenses 
are  at  least  double  the  amounts  listed,  but  I 
am  only  counting  these  sums. 

I  regard  contributions  to  my  party  and  to 
candidates  In  whom  I  believe  to  be  as  much 
a  civic  duty  as  contributions  to  church  and 
charity.  If  more  of  us  would  share  these 
burdens,  then  parties  and  candidates  would 
be  freed  from  a  humiliating  and  sometimes 
compromising  search  for  necessary  funds  to 
wage  the  campaigns  which  are  essential  to 
the  proper  functioning  of  our  democracy. 

It  will  be  seen  that  my  total  expenses  for 
these  purposes  In  off  years  are  around  $9,000. 
In  the  year  when  I  am  a  candidate  and  in 
the  preceding  year  as  well,  my  expenses  are 
appreciably  heavier.  If  one  lacks  wealthy 
backers,  as  I  do.  a  large  part  of  the  prelimi- 
nary expenses  prior  to  the  sununer  of  elec- 
tion year  must  be  borne  by  the  candidate 
himself.  I  therefore  estimate  that  my  av- 
erage yearly  outlay  for  the  necessary  expenses 
of  a  public  official  Is  at  least  $10,000  a  year. 
The  year  preceding  the  election  Is  Indeed 
the  crucial  time  for  personal  campaigning 
and  yet  this  Is  the  very  time  when  it  is  al- 
most Impossible  to  raise  campaign  contribu- 
tions. 

If  we  add  the  average  political  expenses, 
the  income  tax  of  $3,830  on  the  base  salary, 
and  the  $1,687  for  the  TVt  percent  contribu- 
tion to  the  annuity  fund.  I  have  left  a 
take-home  pay  for  the  year  of  approximately 
$7,000. 

It  Is  obvious,  therefore,  that  It  would  be 
very  difficult  to  stay  in  public  life  were  It 
not  for  the  lectures  which  I  give  and  which 
net  me  between  $6,500  and  $10,000  a  year. 
I  should  therefore  add  a  few  words  about 
these.  I  have  made  It  a  general  rule  never 
knowingly  to  accept  a  lectxire  or  other  fee 
from  any  cw^anlzatlon  which  to  my  knowl- 
edge seeks  national  legislation  or  a  given 
foreign  policy  I  have  therefore  confined  my 
paid  addresses  to  educational  Institutions, 
forums,  and  social  clubs.  I  have  therefore 
tried  to  guard  against  being  influenced  by 
lecture  fees.  I  try  to  arrange  these  lectures 
during  periods  In  which  the  Senate  Is  not  in 
session  and  on  weekends. 


of  the  families  of  this  ootmtry  have  incomes 
under  $3,000  a  year  and  that  nine-tenths  are 
under  $10,000      I  am  In  favor  of  an  Increase 
In  pay  for  administrative  officials  who  do  not 
have    the    same    opportunity    for   legitimate 
outside  earnings  as  we,  and  who,  moreover, 
along  with    their  desire  for  service  tend  to 
think  more  in  money  terms  because  statxis 
In  the  managerial  class  is  largely  determined 
by   comparative   salaries.        But   legislators 
should  (and  In  my  opinion  largely  do)  live 
on  a  less  material  plane, 
in 
And  now  for  our  holdings.     Mrs.  Douglas 
and  I  own  Jointly  our  house  and  adjoining 
lots  In  Washington  subject  to  a  mortgage  of 
approximately  $9,000.     I  do  not  know  what 
the  precise  net  worth  of  these  properties  is, 
but  I  believe  It  Is  not  far  from  $50,000.     In 
addition,  of  course,  we  own  the  usual  amount 
of  furniture  and  a  fairly  extensive  collection 
of  books  and  reproductions  of  works  of  art 
along   with   a   limited    number   of   originals 
I  am  unable  to  fix  a  value  on  these  Items. 
Some  years  ago  we  sold  all  our  holdings  of 
stocks  in  order  to  remove  any  possibility  of 
a  conflict  of  Interests  and  put  the  proceeds 
Into    investment    trusts    which    have    such 
broadly  distributed    assets  that  we   cannot 
Identify    any    sources    or    be    Influenced    by 
them.     The  market  value  of  these  stocks  in 
January  amounted  to  $59,415.     A  listing  of 
these  is  as  follows: 

Number 
of  shares 

Stein.  Roe  ft  Pamham  Fund.  Inc 361 

Growth    Industries 666 

Lehman    Corp *** 

Adams   Express 1^8 

Niagara    Share ♦^O 

National    Industrie*. 353 

The  major  portion  of  these  shares  is 
owned  by  my  wife,  purchased  from  Inherit- 
ances which  she  has  received.  In  addi- 
tion, we  own  $10,500  of  U.S.  Government 
bonds  and  about  $500  of  miscellaneous  bonds 
and  stocks  in  public,  cooperative,  and  quasi- 
cooperative  institutions. 

Last  year  I  Inherited  $11,316  from  the 
estate  of  my  brother.  I  gave  $875  of  this 
to  political  candidates  In  whom  I  believed 
and  now  have  $10,000  deposited  in  a  special 
account.  My  personal  bank  account  as  of 
March  5.  1964.  was  $978,  and  that  of  my 
wife  $1,900.  However.  I  owe  $3,500  for  radio 
and  television  tapes,  but  I  hope  to  recoup 
about  $2,500  of  this  from  certain  ;adlo  and 
television  staUons  which  have  generously 
offered  to  pay  for  part  or  all  of  the  costs  of 
the  tapes  furnished  them.  I  therefore  esti- 
mate my  net  ouUtandlng  indebtedness  at 
about  $1,000. 

As  a  result  of  wounds  suffered  on  Pelellu 
and  Okinawa.  I  was  awarded  a  service-con- 
nected disability  pension  on  retiring  from 
the  Marine  Corps  in  1946.  Since  being  sworn 
In  as  a  Senator  in  1949  I  have  refused  to  re- 
ceive a  dollar  of  this  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  obvioxis  that  the  wounds  did  not  inter- 
fere with  my  ability  to  serve.  The  pay- 
masters told  me.  however,  that  I  cannot  turn 
thete  checks  back  to  the  Treasiiry  and  they 
have  therefore  credited  these  sums  to  my 
account.  These  at  present  amount  to  $31,- 
796.40  which  will  be  their  approximate  max- 
imum as  long  as  I  am  in  the  Senate.  But  I 
shall  not  draw  upon  them  as  long  as  I  serve 
as  an  elected  official.  Upon  retirement,  it 
is  my  intention  to  accept  such  sums  only 
if  needed  and  upon  my  death   the  princl- 


I  This  amoant  was  over  and  above  the  Oovemment 
yearly  allowanoe  for  offlctal  teleKrams  and  telephone 
calls. 

Several  ooaunents  should  be  made  about 
these  Items.  I  receive  a  mileage  allowance  at 
the  beginning  of  each  session  of  Congress  of 
•307.  In  addition,  each  year  I  am  aUowed 
actual  transportation  costs  only  for  two  trips 
to  any  one  point  In  my  home  State.  I  txy 
to  make  at  least  two  tripe  a  m(»xth  t»ck.  to 


The  statement  of  my  financial  problems  Is      pal  is  to  be  Invested  in  Goyemment  bonds 
ine  Bwivcixicuv  u       J  f  and  put  in  a  tnist  fund,  the  income  Of  Which 

Is  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  my  wife  and 
my  daughter.  Jean.  Upon  their  deaths  the 
principal  U.  in  turn,  to  revert  to  the  United 
States  of  America  with  some  emphasis  upon 
the  acquisition  of  added  recreational  land 
for  the  people  of  Illinois. 
Taken  aU  together  the  net  value  of  our 


not  Intended  as  a  buildup  for  the  proposed 
increase  of  $10,000  in  congressional  salaries. 
On  the  contrary.  I  do  not  believe  elected  of- 
ficials should  live  on  a  standard  too  far  re- 
moved from  that  of  the  people  they  repre- 
sent. Otherwise  they  are  likely  to  get  out  of 
touch  emotionally  with  the  problems  of  dally 
life  which  their  constituents  must  face.    We 
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ly  $181,000  plus  the  $81,797.  credited  to  my 
account,  but  which  after  meeting  retire- 
ment needs  and  the  care  of  my  wife  and 
daughter.  I  intend  to  have  revert  to  the 
United  States  fpr  beneficial  use  of  the  peo- 
ple. Our  total  assets  therefore  amount  to 
approximately  $163,000.' 

These  holdings  have  been  accumulated 
through  lifelong  savings  and  small  Inherit- 
ances. 

These  are  the  salient  facts  about  our  in- 
come and  holdings  as  I  have  been  able  to 
compile  them.  I  have  had  thermofaxed 
copies  made  of  our  income  tax  statements 
for  1962  and  1963.  respectively,  and  these  are 
open  for  Inspection  at  my  office. 

I  realize  t^at  this  statement  may  seem  to 
be  unduly  long  and  excessively  minute.  But 
I  have  tried  to  go  into  detail  In  order  to  an- 
swer any  and  all  questions  which  might  be 
raised. 

I  hope  this  statement  may  help  to 
strengthen  the  movement  for  a  full  dis- 
closure of  income  and  ownership  by  public 
officials.  Since  we  already  require  dlscioeure 
on  the  part  of  those  high-ranking  officials 
whom  we  confirm.  I  submit  that  we  should 
in  good  conscience  apply  these  same  stand- 
ards to  ourselves. 

I  believe  we  owe  this  to  the  public  and 
that  we  should  not  be  aahamed  of  either 
poverty  cm-  riches.  But  in  any  event,  I  do 
not  want  my  action  to  reflect  even  Indirectly 
on  those  of  my  colleagues  who  are  Just  as 
honest  as  those  who  disclose  their  reeoiuxes. 
but  who  for  perfectly  good  reasons  do  not 
wish  to  do  likewise. 

There  Is  always  a  question  as  to  how  far 
a  conununlty  can  properly  go  in  intruding 
upon  the  privacy  of  citizens.  I  believe  we 
have  already  gone  too  far  in  many  ways 
and  I  view  with  horror  such  intrxislons  as 
the  widespread  practice  of  wiretapping  and 
postal  surveillance.  But  disclosure  I  think 
is  a  Justifiable  provision  for  elected  officials. 

I  personally  believe  that  the  standard  of 
ethics  of  public  officials  is  much  higher 
than  some  critics  believe  and  Indeed  higher 
than  that  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  these 
very  critics.  But  I  also  believe  that  such 
disclosures  would  Increase  the  confidence 
erf  the  citizens  in  the  integrity  of  their  rep- 
resentatives. The  requirement  of  disclosure 
wcnild,  mcM^over,  furnish  a  bulwark  against 
temptation.  Sunlight  Is  a  powerful  disin- 
fectant and  so  tcx)  is  disclosure.  That  was 
the  principle  of  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Fund  Disclosure  Act  which  I  drafted  and 
finally  got  passed. 

Public  office  is  a  great  honor.  We  should 
not  exploit  It  for  personal  gain  and  we 
should  try  to  legislate  with  an  eye  single 
to  the  puWlc  Interest,  avoiding,  so  far  as 
Is  possible  In  a  ccxnplex  world,  personal  in- 
terests which  confilct  with  the  pmbllc  intw- 
eet.  Where  there  is  such  a  ccmfllct  of  in- 
terests we  should  at  least  disclose  what  it  is. 
so  that  the  voters  may  Judge  whether  or  not 
our  actions  are  proper. 

To  serve  worthily  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  U  a  distinction  which  we 
cherish  not  only  for  ourselves  but  also  for 
our  families.  We  should,  I  believe,  be  will- 
ing to  sacrificje  some  degree  of  privacy  In 
order  to  reassure  the  citizens  who  elect  us, 
and  to  make  the  honor  of  our  democratic  in- 
stitutions shine  even  more  brightly.  It  Is  In 
that  spirit  and  not,  I  hope,  in  any  spirit  of 
self-rlghteousnees.  that  I  am  making  this 
statement. 


bcxly  of  the  Re(X>rd  tables  on  the  value  of 
lend-lease  shipments  to  Czechoslovakia. 
Poland.  U5J8JI..  and  Yugoslavia,  as  well 
as  the  flRures  on  outstanding  loans  and 
other  obligations  owed  the  United 
States  by  Bulgsu-la.  Hunganr.  Czecho- 
slovakia. Poland.  Rumania,  the  U.8SJI.. 
Yugoslavia,  and  Cuba.  I  should  also 
like  to  Include  those  provisions  of  the 
United  States  Code  applicable  to  finan- 
cial transactions  with  foreign  govern- 
ments which  are  in  default  In  the  re- 
payment of  their  debts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Lend-lease  to  Soviet-bloc  countries  and 
Yugoslavia 


Loans  considered  in  default  {other  than 

World  War  I  loans) 

(In  dollars] 

Principal  Interest 

Czechoslovakia 1.948,000  1,160.000 

Hungary 8.782.000 

USJ3.R. —  42.272,000     


Country 


Ciecho- 
slovakla. . 

Poland 

U.8.8.R... 
Yugoslavia. 

Total.. 


Value  of 
shipments 


$436, 

12.232.889 

11,047,488.792 

32.188.847 


11. 092. 845. 9M 


Agreed 
settle- 
ment 
value 


44«|tl72.961 
110.000 

(') 
900.000 


Amoant 
repaid 


$173,961 

110.000 

110.530.386 

aoo.ooo 


110.803,347 


Baianoe 


0 
0 

ct) 

3300.000 


>  No  full  agreement. 

Outstanding  loans  and  other  obligations 
owed  United  States  by  Soviet  bloc.  Yugo- 
slavia, and  Cuba,  as  of  June  30, 1963  (other 
than  lend-lease) 

Bulgaria:      War     and     other 
claims  of  VS.  nationals $3, 143, 898 


Czechoslovakia : 

World  War  I  Indebtedness..  267. 647.  080 

Surplus  property  credits —  7,636,469 

Total 266, 188,  689 


Hungary: 
World  War  I  Indebtedness.. 
Surplus  property  credits — 
Export-import  credit   guar- 
antees  (wheat  and  other 
commcxiity   sales) 


Total. 


8,  936.  600 
8,  993,  069 


20,  700,  000 
33,628,669 


Poland: 

World  War  I  indebtedness.. 

Surplus  property  credits — 

Public  Law  480  sales  (dollar 

repayments  not  due  imtil 

1967) 

Claims  of   U.S.   nationals.. 

AID  development  loans 

Export-Imi>ort  Bank  credits 


Rimiania: 

World  War  I  indebtedness. 
Claims  of  VS.  nationals. . 


436,  478,  984 
17.  388,  000 


477,  800,  000 
34.000.000 
59,  554.  000 
18,  888,  000 


Total 1,042,658.984 


107.  569.  371 
600,000 


Total— 108,069,871 


UJ3J3JI.:    World    War    I    in- 
debtedness  .- 621,420.406 


EAST-WEST  TRADE 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  recent  public  interest  and  editorial 
comment  on  East-West  trade,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  submit   for  the 


Yugoslavia : 

World  War  I  Indebtedness.  78, 186, 718 

AID  development  loans 184,900.000 

Public  Law  480  sales 438,866.000 

Export-Import  Bank  loans.  63,  000,  000 

TOUl -  769.942,718 


should  never  forget  the  fact  that  one-flfth     holdings  of  property  amount  to  approxlinate- 


>  Plus  the  value  of  fumitiire.  bcxdcs.  and 
works  of  art. 

CX- 


Cuba: 
Export-Import  Bank  loans.         36,300,000 
Expropriation      of      Nic»ro 
nickel    property     (valued 
at) —       133,000,000 


{ 966.   Financial    transactions   with   foreign 
governments. 

Whoever,  within  the  United  SUtes.  ptir- 
chases  or  sells  the  bonds,  securities,  or  other 
obligations  of  any  foreign  government  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  or  any  organi- 
zation or  association  acting  for  or  on  behalf 
of  a  foreign  government  or  political  subdi- 
vision thereof,  issued  after  AprU  13,  1934.  or 
makes  any  loan  to  such  foreign  government, 
political  subdivision,  organization  or  asso- 
ciation, except  a  renewal  or  adjustment  of 
existing  indebtedness,  while  such  govern- 
ment, political  subdivision,  organization  or 
association,  is  In  default  in  the  payment  erf 
its  obligations,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  the 
United  States,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  6 
years,  or  both. 

This  section  is  ai^llcable  to  individuals, 
partnerships,  cjorporatlons,  or  associations 
other  than  public  corporations  created  by  or 
pursuant  to  special  authorizations  of  Con- 
gress, or  corporations  In  which  the  United 
States  has  or  exercises  a  controlling  Inter- 
est through  stock  ownership  or  otherwise. 
While  any  foreign  government  Is  a  member 
both  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
of  the  Intra-natlonal  Bank  for  Recsonstruc- 
tlon  and  Development,  this  section  shall  not 
ai^ly  to  the  sale  or  purchase  of  bonds,  secu- 
rities, or  other  obligations  of  such  govern- 
ment or  any  political  subdivision  thereof  or 
of  any  organization  or  association  acting  for 
or  on  behalf  of  such  government  or  political 
subdivision,  or  to  making  of  any  loan  to  such 
government,  political  subdivision,  organiza- 
tion, or  ass<x:iation.  (June  26.  1948.  ch.  648, 
62  SUt.  744.) 

UBGISUlTrVX   BISTOKT 

Reviser's  note. — ^Based  on  section  804a  of 
title  31,  U.S.C.,  1940  ed..  Money  and  Finance 
(Apr.  18,  1984,  ch.  112,  H  1.  2.  48  Stat.  674). 

Words  "within  the  United  States"  were 
substituted  for  "within  the  Jvirisdlctlon," 
etc.,  in  view  of  the  definition  of  United  States 
in  section  6  of  this  title. 

WcHds  "upon  conviction  thereof"  were 
omitted  from  first  paragraph  as  svirplusage 
slnc^  ptinishment  cannot  be  imposed  until  a 
conviction  is  seciu'ed. 

Minor  changes  were  made  in  phraseology. 

SKNATK    aXVISION    AMKNDMXMT 

An  additional  paragraph  was  added  to  the 
text  of  this  section  by  Senate  amendment, 
which  was  taken  from  section  804b  of  title 
31.  United  States  Code.  Money  and  Finance. 
Therefore,  as  finally  enacted,  such  sec;tlon 
804b  and  the  acts  from  which  it  was  derived 
(Act  Apr.  13,  1934.  ch.  112.  {  8.  as  added  July 
31.  1946,  ch.  339,  S  9,  69  Stat.  616),  were  an 
additional  source  of  this  section.  See  Sen- 
ate Report  No.  1620,  amendment  No.  9,  80th 
Congress. 

(SOSS-KKrEKKNCXS 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  as  ex- 
empt from  the  provisions  of  former  section 
804a  of  title  31,  from  which  this  section  was, 
in  part,  derived.  See  section  636h  erf  title  12, 
Banks  and  Banking. 

Section  635h.  Exemption  from  prohibition  of 
section  955  of  title  18. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
956a  of  title  18,  any  person.  Including  any 
individual,  partnership,  corporation,  or  asso- 
ciaticm,  may  act  for  cm-  participate  with  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  in  any 
operation  or  transaction,  or  may  acquire  any 
obligation  issued  in  connection  with  any  op- 
eration or  transaction,  engaged  In  by  the 
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Bank.  (July  31.  1M6.  ch^l.  I  ».  S9  8t.t 
529;  Sept.  3.  1964.  ch.  1263.  §  »•  <»  3"* 
1237.) 

AMKNDMKNTS 

1954-Act  September  3    19«^- ""f ".^Jf^i  "ff .: 
tlon,   substituting  "section  955  of  title   18 
for  "section  804a  of  UUe  31'. 


MISLEADING  ADVERTISEMENT 

HEADLINED  "WHY  THE  KINO- 
ANDERSON  BILL  SHOULDNT  BE- 
COME LAW 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  an  ad- 
vertisement appearing  in  a  Montana 
newspaper  headlined  "Why  the  King- 
Anderson  Bill  Shouldn't  Become  Law 
is  at  best  misleading  and  at  its  worst 
dead  wrong. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  advertisement  and  a  letter 
I  wrote  to  a  constituent  who  asked 
about  Its  contents. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AN  IMFOBTAMT  MMSAO.  PtOM  YOX7«  PR«ND8 
AND  N.IOHBOW.  YOOT  KALISP.U.  RKAIL 
D«UOCISTS— WHY  THE  KING-ANDK»»0N   BllX 

SHOULDN'T  Become  Law 


LiMrrEO  AID 

1  The   King-Anderson    bUl   glvei   a    very 
limited  amount  of  aid  to  all  elderly  people 
instead   of    adequate   help   to   the   relatively 
few  really  In  need. 

CONTBClXn)    HOSPITALS 

2  HosplUls  would  be  controlled  by  a 
Washington  bureaucracy  holding  the  purse 
strings  of  all  hospitals  contracted  under  the 
bUl  Present  considerations  of  "quality  or 
care  •  would  be  replaced  by  a  standard  regu- 
lated only  by  "cost  of  care  "  Under  this  bill, 
a  hospital  must  provide  care  at  a  cost  deter- 
mined solely  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and   Welfare. 

OtJT    IN    THE    OOLO 

3  The  King-Anderson  bUl  would  economi- 
cally destroy  all  local  nursing  homes.  Only 
two  nursing  homes  In  the  entire  State  of 
Montana  would  offer  coverage  under  this  blir 
Local  families,  after  paying  the  ^creased 
social  security  tax  provided  for  In  the  bill, 
would  find  their  parents  and  loved  ones  out 
in  the  cold"  when  nursing  home  care 
becomes  necessary. 

SOCIAL    SECTTEITT    HIKE 

4  To  pay  the  costs  of  the  King-Anderson 
program,  social  security  Uxes  would  be  In- 
creLed  46  percent  by  1968.  Under  this 
scheme  a  worker  earning  $100  per  week, 
would  surrender  the  same  amount  of  cash  as 
would  an  executive  who  earned  $50,000  a 
year  All  social  security  taxes  are  couf  ^^ 
on  the  nrst  $4,800  of  yearly  Income  (»6.a00 
If  the  King-Anderson  bill  becomes  law). 

CONSUMER    PRICES    WOULD    CLIMR 

5  Since  the  employer's  social  security  tax 
would  lncre<iae  under  the  Klng-Anderson 
bill,  the  employer  would  be  forced  to  Increase 
the  prices  of  his  goods  or  services.  This  In- 
creased cost  would  In  txirn  be  paid  by  house- 
wives and  other  consumers  so  that  the  wage 
earner  would  pay  double  imder  the  needless 
Klng-Anderson  bill. 

PALSXLT    LABELED 

«.  The  Klng-Anderson  bUl  has  been  falsely 
called  an  Insurance  plan.  It  Is  not.  Money 
collected  wUl  go  Into  the  Federal  Treasury 
with  Income  tax  and  other  taxes.  No  re- 
serve funds  are  set  up  to  allow  for  losses. 
Every  worker  wUl  be  compelled  to  pay  taxes 


to  finance  the  plan.  Losses  Incurred  under 
t^e  pum  win  require  additional  compulsory 
taxes. 

BANKRUPT    AMERICA 

7  Once  passed  Into  law,  this  bill's  cover- 
age would  bTexpanded  by  oPPO^Y^'^'th";^ 
^-seeking  politicians  to  a  pomt  where 
American  medical  care  would  be  totally 
socialized  and  America  bankrupt. 

SURRENDER   TRUST    BELATION 

8.  Government-representing  observers  In 
each  hospital  would  determine  d^a"^^' 
S^e  Of  elderly  patlenU.  replaclng^d^- 
slbly  opposing  the  Judgment  o'^he  family 
Dhvslclan^  For  the  first  time  In  our  Na- 
tion sh^y.  we  would  be  »urrenderlng  our 
relation  of  trust  and  confidence  In  the  famUy 
doctor. 

BAD   LABKL 

9.  This  bu:  win  coUectlvely  label  our  a««l 
a.  nonproductive  wards  of  society.  ThUj^^' 
falr  bill  win  assign  them  to  a  »*P»"^e 
category  because  they  have  reached  the 
chrwTologlcal  level  the  Government  considers 
the  age  of  "statutory  senUlty." 

TAXES  WOULD  JUMP 

10  The  Klng-Anderson  health  program 
would  result  In  a  staggering  Increase  ^  «*"• 
placing  a  greater  financial  burden  on  the 
wa^e  earner  who  has  helped  to  make  America 
great  under  the  free  enterprise  system. 

WHAT  CAN  TOU  DO? 

Write  to  your  Senators  and  Congressmen 
voicing  your  opposition  to  the  Klng-Ander- 
son bill.  .       ... 

If  you  have  any  questions  concerning  this 
bill,  your  local  druggist  will  be  happy  to  dis- 
cuss them  with  you  at  any  time. 

Address  your  letters  as  follows:  Senators 
MiXE  Manstield.  lee  Metcalp.  us.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C  :  Representatives  Minold 
Olsen.  James  F.  Battin,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Washington.  D.C. 

This  message  brought  to  you  as  a  public 
service  by  your  Kallspell  Retail  Druggist  As- 
sociation. 


Dear 


March  12.  1964 
-:   Tour  letter  of  February  28. 


1064  aeks  for  my  opinion  of  the  attached  ad- 
vertisement headlined  "Why  the  Klng-Ander- 
son Bill  Shouldn't  Become  Law  "  I  ^f  y  "J 
first  that  whenever  I  read  a  piece  sprinkled 
with  such  emotion-packed  catch  phrase  as 
"bankrupt  America"  and  "statutory  senility 
I  am  always  suspicious.  In  this  case  I  will 
have  to  say  flatly  that  the  Information  con- 
tained in  the  advertisement  Is  at  best  mis- 
leading and  at  Its  worst  dead  wrong. 

First  let  me  comment,  on  points  5  and  9. 
that  the  same  criticism  made  here  could  be 
made  of  our  existing  social  security  system. 
Would  the  author,  I  wonder,  propose  to  do 
away  with  thU  widely  accepted  system  be- 
cause some  of  the  costs  of  the  employers  tax 
may  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  or  because 
the  rlKht  to  receive  beneflw  at  age  65  de- 
notei.*to  his  mind,  the  age  of  statutory 
senility?     I  think  not. 

Now  as  to  point  1— "limited  aid"     The  au- 
thor treats,  as  If  it  were  brand  new  Informa- 
tlon    the  fact  that  the  Klng-Anderson  bill 
is  largely  limited  to  hosplUl  and  related  care^ 
Of   course.  It  Is  not  new.     The   position  of 
the  administration  has  been   that  the  role 
of  the  social  security  program  should  appro- 
priately concentrate  on  this  particular  area 
because  It  Is  usually  the  most  catastrophic 
in  terms  of  cost,  and  has  made  It  quite  clear 
that  the  program  would  be  Halted  In  this 
respect.     In  hU  special  message  to  Congress 
in  iupport  of  Klng-Anderson.   on  February 
21    1963   President  Kennedy  said; 

•'•Let  me  make  clear  my  belief  that  public 
assistance  granu  for  medical  care  would  stUl 
be  necessary  to  supplement  the  proposed 
basic  hospitalization  program  under  social 
security— Just  as  old-age  assistance  has  sup- 


plemented old-age  and  survivors  Insurance^ 
But  It  should  be  regarded  as  a  "^^o^d  line 
of  defense.  Our  major  reliance  must  be  to 
;'rov!de  fund,  for  hospital  <^  oto^^g^ 
through  social  Insurance,  supplemented  to 
the  extent  possible  by  private  »nsurance_ 

•The  hospital  Insurance  program  RChlevM 
two  basic  Objectives.  First.  It  protects 
aaalnst  the  principal  component  of  the  cost 
Trtsrlous  llln«ir  Second.  It  furnishes  a 
foundaUon  upon  which  supplementary  pri- 
vate programs  can  and  will  be  bullt^ 

The  supplementary  program  of  Kerr -Mills, 
now  on  ihe  books,  was  designed  to  enable 
the   States   to    provide   practlcany   complete 
m^lcal  care  for  those  of  Its  citizens  who  are 
otherwise  self-sufficient  but  squire  help  to 
meet  unusual  medical  costs  with  very  gen 
erous    Federal    matching.      And    let   me   »ay 
right  here  that  one  reason  I  am  In  favor  of 
the  administration  bill  Is  that  It  would  re- 
lieve  State   programs  of   heavy  «?«?»"   'o' 
hospital  care  and  enable  many  o*  them  to 
cover  more  aspects  of  health  care  than  they 
are  able.  now.  to  do.    Finally.  It  seeiM  quite 
appropriate  to  me  that  the  I''^"*!  O^'"^' 
ment  should  not  try  to  usurp  the  whole  field 
Sit  to  carry  part  of  the  load.  »e^vlngother 
areas  for  private  Insurance,  or  other  Federal. 
State  and  local  resources. 

Thi  author  next  charges  that  all  hospitals 
would  be  controlled  by   a   Washington   bu- 
reaucracy and  that  hospital  care  cosU  would 
be    determined    solely    by    the    Secretary    of 
Health   education,  and  Welfare.    The  Impl  - 
cation  is  that  this  would  be  a  purely  arbi- 
trary decision  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
IiTjolnt  of   fact  section   1709(4)  (b)    of  the 
bill  MM  forth  the  considerations  which  the 
Secretary  must  follow  In  setting  up  the  regu- 
lations which  will  specify  how  the  "reason- 
able  cost"   of   services   will    be  determined 
The  Secretary  must  consider,  among  other 
things,  "the  principles  generally  applied  by 
national    organizations    (which    have    devel- 
oped    such    principles)     In    computing    the 
ainount  of  payment."     This  means  that  the 
Secretary  must  Uke  Into  account  the  prin- 
ciples   developed    by   such    organlzaUons   as 
Blue  Cross  and  the  American  HosplUl  Asso- 
ciation in  determining  sUndards  of  "rta^n- 
able  cost."     As  far  as  I  can  ascerUln.  Blue 
Cross    standards    have    resulted    neither    in 
"controlled"  hospitals  nor  in  a  deterioration 
m  the  quality  of  hospital  care  provided. 

The  next  charge  Is  that  the  Klng-Anderson 
bin    would    "economically   destroy    all    local 
nursing  homes"  because  of  the  high  stand- 
ards required  for  nursing  home  care  under 
the  bill      It  U  true  that  these  standards  are 
high— and  that.  I  think.  Is  as  It  should  be. 
because  part  of  the  purpose  of  the  bin  Is  to 
expand  the  number  of  high-quality  nursing 
homes  in  the  country  through  Its  assurance 
of  reimbursement  to  those  which  meet  the 
qualifications.     To  this  end.  the  Presidents 
message    setting   forth   the   administrations 
support    of    Klng-Anderson    also    called    for 
amendment   of   the   HlU-Burton   Act   to  In- 
crease  the    appropriation    authorization   for 
high-quality  nursing  homes  from  »20  to  »50 

million.  ^  ^      ... 

Now  as  to  the  nursing  homes  that  might 
not  immediately  meet  the  standards  set  up 
in  the  proposal,  the  charge  that  they  would 
be  economically  destroyed  completelylgnores 
at  least  two  quite  obvious  facts.     The  *~- 
erally    aided    old-age    assistance    and    Kerr- 
Mllls   programs   would   continue   to   provide 
the  funds  for  nursing  home  care  which  are 
such  a  large  part  of  these  continuing  pro- 
Ji^s.     It  U  fntUe  known  fact  that  about 
ITpercent  of   the   persons  In   our   N^^on » 
nur^Tng   homes  are  on    these  ^"^'-^'Jl 
programs.     Moreover,   nursing  bom«  are  a 
K>r  "ourc*  of  care  for  the  chronically  111 
who  require  help  on  a  permanent  basis,    in 
control,  the  kind  of  nursing  home  care  con- 
templated  In  the  administration  s  'ocMjt- 
curlty  program  Is  chiefly  for  care  during  con- 
valeecence  after  hospltallzaUon. 
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The  fourth  accusation  Is  that  social  secu- 
rity taxes  would  be  Increased  46  percent  "to 
pay  the  costs  of  the  Klng-Anderson  pro- 
gram "—and  this  Is  dead  wrong.  The  Increase 
U  16  percent  for  a  person  working  at  the  tax- 
able maximum  of  $100  a  week.  ThU  Is  clear- 
ly acknowledged  by  even  the  bitterest  op- 
ponent of  Klng-Anderson.  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  In  Its  recent  testimony  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  (p. 

768). 

Under  the  next  heading,  "falsely  labeled, 
the  assertion  U  made  that  "money  collected 
will  go  into  the  Federal  Treasury  with  Income 
tax  and  other  taxes.  No  reserve  funds  are 
set  up  to  allow  for  losses."  This.  too.  Is  dead 
wrong.  Under  the  bUl,  section  201  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  specifically  sets  up  a 
separate  "Federal  hospital  Insurance  trust 
fund"  which  operates  In  the  same  way.  and 
under  the  same  board  of  trustees  as  the  oth- 
er social  secmlty  trust  funds  set  up  for  our 
retirement  and  our  disability  programs.  A 
certain  percentage  of  social  secxirlty  taxes 
wUl  go  Into  thU  fund  and  accumulate  In- 
terest and  aU  health  benefits  wUl  be  paid 

out  of  the  fund.  ..      *     _► 

Under  the  scare  heading  "surrender  trust 
rtslatlon""    the   article    states   that   "Govern- 
ment-representing  observers"   In   each    hos- 
pital would  determine  the  duration  of  care 
of   elderly  patients  "possibly   opposlngthe 
judgment  of  the  famUy  physician."     What 
are  the   facts?     The  Klng-Anderson  bUl  re- 
quires that  for  a  hospital  to  qualify  under 
the  program  it  must  provide  a  "utilization 
review""  committee  of  two  or  more  doctors 
of  the  hospital  staff.     After  a  patient,  ad- 
mitted to  a  hospital  on  hU  own  physician  s 
certification  of  medical  need,  has  had  21  days 
of    continuous    care    this    committee    de- 
termines whether  further  care  Is  medlcaUy 
necessary.     Moreover,   the  committee  must 
consult  wltii  the  patient's  attending   phy- 
sician      Such    committees    are    already    in 
existence  In  many  ho^ltals  and  this  system, 
which  keeps  dcxwn  costs.  Is  used  by  Blue 
Cross      It  seems  to  me  to  be  highly  Inron- 
slstent      to     both     exclaim     loudly     about 
•bankrupting    America""    and    Incurring      a 
staggering  Increase  In  taxes""  and  then  op- 
pose   a    reasonable    safeguard    against    pos- 
sible "overutUlzatlon"  of  hospital  faculties. 
The  last  three  sweeping  scare  predictions 
are  sheer  guesses  and  remind  me  very  much 
o<  some  of  the  wild  predictions  which  were 
made  back  In  1936  when  ovir  present  social 
security   system   was  adopted.     One   prom- 
inent  lawmaker    charged    tiiat   It   has   been 
introduced  insidiously    "to  prevent  business 
recovery,  to  enslave  workers,  and  to  prevent 
any  posslbUlty  of  employers  providing  work 
for  the  people  (  Congrissional  Record,  Apr. 
19    1936.   p.   6064).      Another   charged     the 
lash  of  the  dlctiitor  will  be  felt.     And  25 
minion  free  American  citizens  will  for  the 
first  time  submit  themselves  to  a  fingerprints 
test  and  have  their  fingerprints  filed  down 
here  with  those  of  Al  Capone  and  every  JaU- 
blrd   and  racketeer   In   the   country     (Con- 
GBESSIONAL  RECORD,  Apr.  19.  1936,  p.  6081). 

The  former  Secretary  of  Health.  EducatiMi. 
and  Welfare  under  the  Elsenhower  admlnU- 
tration.  Marlon  B.  Folsom.  who  helped  to  jput 
together  the  first  Social  Security  Act  In  1935, 
recalled  the  period  In  a  speech  some  two 
decades  later.    He  said: 

"Some  people  said  the  country  was  headed 
for  wrack  and  ruin  If  It  ever  adopted  a  social 
security  system. 

"Social  security,  one  prominent  man  saia. 
was  Just  another  attempt  to  open  the  goose 
and  get  all  the  golden  eggs  at  once.  He  added 
that  the  plan  would  close  aU  the  factories 
in  the  country. 

"Another  prophet  of  those  times  said  so- 
cial security  would  become  "the  wages  of 
the  driven  slave."  StUl  another  said  It  would 
•Inevitably  lower  the  standard  of  living." 

"I  have  cited  these  dire  predictions  to  U- 
lustrate  the  great  change  In  attitude  toward 
economic  security  In  this  country  In  the  last 


26  years  or  so.  Few  people  now  question 
whether  we  should  have  a  basic  social  se- 
curity system.  Moreover,  we  are  Increasing- 
ly aware  today  that  we  do  not  have  to  ac- 
cept economic  distress  as  InevlUWe.  Rath- 
er. It  Is  evident  that  as  the  productivity  of 
the  people  steadily  Increases,  as  more  and 
more  goods  and  services  become  available  for 
all  there  are  stiU  further  opportunities  for 
sound,  forward-looking  steps  toward  the  pre- 
vention or  elimination  of  want  in  this 
country.'" 

I  find  myself,  for  once,  agreeing  with  a 
member  of  the  opposite  party.  Mr.  Folsom. 
that  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  gov- 
erned by  this  type  of  scarehead  thinking 
when  we  are  faced  with  challenging  legisla- 
tive Issues.  And  I  predict  that.  If  the  ad- 
ministration bill  Is  passed  this  year.  I  can 
be  making  the  same  kind  of  speech  two 
decades  from  now  because  hospitalization  for 
the  aged  through  social  security  wlU  be  as 
universally  applauded  and  as  wisely  admin- 
istered as  Is  our  exlstUig  social  security  sys- 
tem today. 

Very  tnily  yours. 

Lex  Mktcalp, 

l/JS.  Senator. 


WHAT  IS  THE  RIGHT  PUNISHMENT? 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  our 
society  Important  events  usually  take 
place  with  a  great  deal  of  fanfare  and 
organized  publicity.  Not  often  do  they 
occur  unobtrusively.  A  month  ago  at 
Denver,  a  group  of  50  Federal  judges 
held  a  seminar  which  will  have  a  tre- 
mendous impact  on  the  administration 
of  justice.  The  Judges  met  quietly  but 
I  would  not  want  the  occasion  to  go  by 
unnoticed. 

The  meeting  was  held  to  discuss  Just 
how  the  Federal  Judiciary  should  deal 
with  the  30.000  offenders  who  are  con- 
victed in  the  district  courts  each  year. 
This  is  no  easy  problem.  There  are  more 
than  2.000  different  felonies  in  the 
United  States  Code.  The  people  who 
violate  them  are  infinitely  varied  in 
background,  previous  records,  social 
class,  personalities,  age.  and  in  innu- 
merable other  ways. 

How  is  a  Judge  to  determine  whether 
a  defendant  should  be  fined,  put  on 
probation,  or  sent  to  prison?  How  is 
he  to  determine  how  long  a  sentence 
should  be?  The  answers  to  these  prob- 
lems involve  a  host  of  considerations 
and  the  very  philosophy  that  underpins 
our  civilization.  And  they  affect  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  every  citizen. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  like  the 
rest  of  us.  the  Judges  do  not  agree  en- 
tirely on  the  philosophy  and  the  consid- 
erations that  should  guide  the  courts  to 
dealtog  with  criminals.    Judge  Luther 
W.  Youngdahl,  chairman  of  the  Judicial 
Conference    Committee    on    probation, 
pototed  out  to  his  colleagues  at  Denver 
that,  accordtog  to  court  statistics,  the 
average  offender  can  expect  to  get  a  term 
of  a  few  months  to  one  district  court 
and  a  term  of  a  few  years  to  another  dis- 
trict court.    In  one  State,  for  example. 
a  forger  could  expect  to  get  an  average 
term  of  7  months  to  the  southern  dis- 
trict and  an  average  term  of  nearly  6 
years  in  the  northern  district. 

Statistics,  however,  do  not  give  a 
realistic  picture  of  the  disparity  prob- 
lem. Sometimes  they  can  be  explatoed; 
swnetimes  they  actually  conceal  the  ex- 


treme variation  to  the  disposition  of  to- 
dlvldual  cases.  For  example,  statistics 
todicate  that  nearly  half  of  aU  check 
forgers  are  placed  on  probation  and  that 
those  who  are  wMnmitted  receive  terms 
averaging  slightly  above  2  years.  But 
the  statistics  do  not  show  that  one  new 
Federal  judge  imposed  a  term  of  25 
years  on  a  forger  convicted  of  passing 
a  small  fraudulent  check. 

Obviously  such  a  variation  to  sentenc- 
ing practice  Is  one  of  the  foremost  prob- 
lems to  the  administration  of  criminal 
Justice. 

It  was  to  minimize  the  problem  that 
the  Congress  in  1958  enacted  the  omni- 
bus sentencing  statute.  Public  Law  85- 
752.  That  law  urged  the  Federal  judges 
to  get  together  periodically  to  work  out 
sentencing  principles  and  criteria  which 
would  promote  the  equitable  admtoistra- 
tlon  of  Justice.  It  provided  diagnostic 
procedures  to  help  Judges  get  more  to- 
formation  concerning  convicted  defend- 
ants who  present  particularly  difficult 
sentencing  problems.  It  totroduced  the 
todetermtoate  sentence  to  the  Federal 
Jurisdiction  on  an  optional  basis.  It  also 
extended  the  Youth  Corrections  Act  to 
selected  defendants  to  their  early 
twenties. 

The  statute  was  a  vote  of  ccmfidence 
to  our  Federal  Judiciary.  Sentencing 
di«)aritles  were  widespread,  but  the 
Congress  did  not  restrict  the  discretion 
of  the  courts.  Instead  It  augmented  that 
discretion  by  providtog  a  number  of 
alternative  procedures  from  which  the 
Judge  might  choose.  The  Idea  was  to 
correct  disparities  by  establishing  a  sen- 
tencing system  flexible  enough  to  meet 
the  needs  of  greatly  different  defend- 
ants. A  system  of  uniform  penalties 
would,  of  course,  produce  its  own  toequi- 
ties  and  the  Congress  rejected  that 
solution. 

The  law  has  now  been  to  effect  for 
more  than  5  years  and  has  fully  vtodl- 
cated  the  wisdom  of  Congress  In  passing 
It.  One-fourth  of  all  committed  offend- 
ers are  now  given  some  form  of  tode- 
termtoate  sentence.  Also,  about  500 
cases  are  each  year  committed  to  the 
Federal  prison  system  for  diagnosis  and 
a  sentenctog  recommendation. 

The  Judicial  sentencing  Institutes  and 
seminars  have  been  carried  out  to  an 
economical  and  effective  fashion.  Most 
of  the  circuits  have  held  sentencing  to- 
stitutes  to  connection  with  their  annual 
conferences.  But  three  major  institutes 
have  been  held  on  a  national  level,  at 
Boulder.  Colo.,  to  July  1959.  at  Highland 
Park.  ni..  to  October  1961.  and  the  Den- 
ver institute  last  month. 

The  Denver  institute  was  somewhat 
different  in  concept  than  its  predecessors. 
It  was  intended  to  help  newly  appointed 
judges  become  more  fully  acquatoted 
with  the  details  and  problems  of  their 
new  duties.  But  the  sentencing  Insti- 
tute was  the  heart  of  the  seminar,  and  It 
was  attended  by  about  as  many  veteran 
Judges  as  new  Judges. 

The  seminar  opened  with  Judge  Fran- 
cis L  Van  Dusen.  chairman  of  the  sen- 
tencing institute  subcommittee,  and 
Judge  Youngdahl  outlining  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  disparity  problem  and  what 
had  been  done  so  far  to  resolve  it.    The 
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entire  next  day  was  given  to  a  trip  to  a 
nearby  Federal  youth  center  for  a  brief- 
ing on  institutional  resources,  a  tour  and 
demonstrations  of  the  manner  in jhich 

committed  defendants  ^^  ^^J" J*«*Xs 
diagnosed.  The  next  morning  the  judges 
discussed  the  problems  imposed  on  the 
courts  by  mentally  ill  defendants  and 
how  to  determine  when  a  defendant 
should  be  placed  on  probation.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  day  the  judges  parUc  - 
pated  in  two  workshops  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  various  types  of  cases. 

The  cases  were  real.     One  was  a  par- 
Ucularly  persistent  check  forger.     After 
discussing  the  case,  the  Judges  recom- 
mended sentences  ranging  from  5  years 
^35  years.     Another  was  a  Particularly 
flagrant  income  tax  case  in  which  the 
defendant   pleaded   nolo   contendere   to 
charges  of  undersUtlng  his  Income  by 
about  $150,000  over  a  period  of  4  years. 
The  Judges  were  fairly  unanimous  in  rec- 
ommending a  sUfI  fine  and  a  sentence  of 
about  18  months.     It  turned  out  that  the 
defendant  had  actuaUy  received  a  fine  of 
only  $100  on  each  count,  for  a  total  of 

**5S' weighing  cases,  the  Judges  discussed 
the    fundamenUl   questions    that    they 
raised  and  tried  to  reach  some  agree- 
ment   concerning    them.     What    is    the 
primary  purpose  of  the  sentence  in  wi 
mcom7  tax  evasion  case?     The  Judges 
agreed  that  it  was  deterrence.     Should 
a   man   who   pleads   guilty  be   given  a 
lighter  sentence  than  a  man  who  has 
been  convicted  after  pleadingnot  guilty 
and  insisting  on  a  trial?     They   could 
not  yet  agree  on  this  question.     Should 
a  convicted  defendant  who  is  aged  or  In 
bad   health   be  excused  from  going  to 
prison  even  if  commitment  is  otherwise 
appropriate?     Their   observations   Indi- 
cated that  the  defendant  In  such  cir- 
cumstances could  be  just  as  weU  off   if 
not  better  cared  for.  in  prison  as  else- 
where    Should  the  attitude  of  the  press 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  Axing  a 
sentence?    There  was  no  cut-and-drled 

fiunswcr 

The  uninitiated  might  think  that  our 
Federal  judges,  occupying  high  judicial 
posts,  might  object  to  Proceedings  In 
wWch  Uie  mistakes  of  the  judiciary  are 
?ared  for  aU  to  see.  But  tins  attitude 
was  not  in  evidence.  No  one  is  more 
concerned  about  disparities  than  our 
Judges,  and  tiiey  are  sincere  In  their 
efforts  to  do  something  about  It.  Judge 
Bernard  M.  Decker,  of  Chicago,  wrote 
afterward : 

I  have  never  been  awoclated  with  a  more 
dedicated,  hardworking  group  of  Judges  than 
thoee  who  participated  In  your  conference 
aa  discussion  leaders  or  a  more  receptive 
and  appreciative  group  of  listeners  than  the 
newly  appointed  Judges  who  were  In  at- 
tendance 
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Judge  Homer  Thornberry.  of  El  Paso, 
wrote  to  Chief  Judge  Alfred  P.  Murrah. 
host  to  the  Denver  institute: 

I  feel  that  any  new  US.  dUtrlct  judge 
who  attends  a  similar  seminar  and  InsUtute 
will  be  a  better  Judge  because  of  this  ex- 
perience. 

The  sentencing  institute  program  of 
the  past  5  years  has  already  had  a  num- 
ber   of    important    effects.    There    are 


fewer  extreme  Instances  of  dU«jarity. 
The  broad  use  of  the  indeterminate  sen- 
Sce  hi  also  given  the  Board  of  Parole 
much  greater  latitude  in  determining  tiie 
correct  psychological  time  to  release  a 
prSSer  Through  the  Institute  pro- 
gram tiie  Federal  judges  have  agreed 
that  juvenile  offenders  ought  to  be  di- 
verid    to    local    authorities    wherever 

possible.  . 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  im- 
proving the  administration  of,  i^f^ice  In 
the  Federal  courts  and  in  utUzlng  the 
available  sentencing  alternatives.  But 
the  very  fact  that  disparities  persist  sug- 
gest! not  only  the  need  for  a  continua- 
tion of  the  institute  program  but  the 
need  for  an  additional  tool.  That  tool 
should  be  a  system  of  appellate  review 
of  sentences. 

Without  a  procedure  of  this  Wm  the 
administration  of  justice  will  continue 
to  be  incomplete  and  faulty.    The  sen- 
tencing institute  program  is  an  effort  to 
prevent  undue  leniency  or  excess  ve  se- 
verity     As  such  It  has  proved  quite  suc- 
cessful, but  it  alone  cannot  be  expected 
to  eliminate  the  problem.    The  indeter- 
minate sentence   leaves  it  to  the  U^. 
Board  of  Parole,  in  light  of  time  experi- 
ence and  a  more  complete  knowledge  of 
tiie  defendant,  to  determine  ho"  much 
time  he  will  serve.    But  tiiree- fourths  of 
all  committed  defendants  are   not  yet 
given  tiie  benefits  of  Uie  ^determinate 
sentence.     Executive  clemency  is  being 
used  to  correct  most  flagrant  instances 
of   disparity   Uiat   are   brought   to   the 
President's  attention.    But  it  Is  not  and 
was  never  intended  to  be  the  cure  for 
the  disparity  problem. 

The  United  States  Is  the  only  country 
m  the  Western  World  where  In  most  ju- 
risdictions a  single  judge  can  fix  a  sen- 
tence which  must  stand  beyond  the  power 
of  anyone  to  review.    Certainly,  this  is 
a  gaping  flaw  in  a  system  of  justice  to 
which  so  many  nations  look  as  a  model. 
The  authority  of  our  appellate  courts  to 
reduce  money  damages  which  they  con- 
sider excessive  has  long  been  established. 
It  Is  only  right  therefore  that  those  judg- 
ments of  the  ti-ial  courts  where  human 
freedom  is  Involved  should  also  be  sub- 
ject to  review. 

For  many  years  those  who  have  op- 
Dosed  the  proposal  for  appellate  review 
of  sentences  have  claimed  tiiat  tiie  Judges 
tiiemsclves  do  not  want  it.  But  a  ques- 
tionnaire circulated  to  tiie  judges  of  the 
second  and  Uiird  circuits  last  year  UuU- 
cated  that  of  58  judges  who  responded 
on  Uie  question.  48  favored  a  system  of 
sentence  review.  Furtiier  43  of  Uie 
judges  favored  review  by  the  courts  of 
appeal,  and  7  by  a  panel  of  dlstiict 
judges.  ^  ^ 

The  other  objections  to  sentence  re- 
view need  close  scrutiny.    It  Is  said  that 
appellate  review  would  result  In  a  flood 
of  appeals.    But  this  result  could  be  pre- 
vented by  limiting  eligibility  for  review 
only  to  those  sentences  of  a  substantial 
period  which  were  not  Imposed  under 
the  indeterminate  procedure.     Sentences 
of  5  years  or  more,  for  example,  amount 
to  leas  than  20  percent  of  the  13.000  to 
14  000  prison  terms  Imposed  each  year. 
Frivolous  appeals  could  be  further  dis- 
couraged by  a  provision  authorizing  the 


appellate  courts  to  Increase  as  well  as 
to  reduce  a  sentence. 

Anotiier  objection  Is  that  tiie  appellate 
courts  would  have  only  the  cold  record 
to  review,  and  unlike  the  ti-lal  judge, 
would  not  have  Uie  enUghtenment  af- 
forded by  Uie  defendant's  actual  pres- 
ence    But  this  objection  loses  force  in 
view  of  simple  statistics  showing  that  90 
percent  of  all  sentences  are  imPOsed  fol- 
lowing a  plea  of  guilty.    In  nine-tenths 
of  the  cases,  the  trial  court  does  not 
know  the  defendant  either.    As  for  the 
other  one-tenth,  perhaps  there  is  some 
merit  in  Uie  view  that  the  deliberation 
of  Uie  appellate  court  is  less  likely  to  be 
aflected  by  emotionalism  than  the  de- 
cision of  Uie  trial  court  upon  whom  Is 
focused  so  many  conflicting  pressures. 

A  further  objection  raised  is  that  ap- 
pellate review  would  restrict  the  discre- 
tion of  the  trial  Judge.  On  the  contrary, 
in  the  long  run  it  would  preserve  that 
discretion,  by  encouraging  higher  stand- 
ards m  Its  exercise. 

Judge  Youngdahl  told  his  colleagues 
In  his  opening  remarks  at  the  Denver 
institute : 


sentencing  will  always  be  a  lonely  respon- 
sibility, and  the  judge,  whether  experienced 
or  newly  appointed,  will  never  be  «f  »y^«l"*^ 
sure  that  he  did  the  right  thing  All  he  has 
to  console  himself  U  the  knowledge  that  he 
did  everything  within  his  power  to  make  the 
proper  disposition. 

If  the  Federal  courts  had  a  system  of 
appellate  review  of  sentences,  the  judge 
could  be  supported  by  the  knowledge  that 
if  he  did  make  a  mistake.  Uiere  was  a 
way   to  correct  It.     In   this  respect.   I 
might  comment  Uiat  our  Presidents  have 
corrected  many  sentences  "Pfn  the  re- 
quest of  sentencing  Judges  who  had  lost 
jurisdiction   over  Uie   sentences,   under 
rule  35.  by  the  time  they  concluded  that 
they  had  made  a  mistake.    AppeUate  re- 
view of  sentences  would  be  a  more  ap- 
propriate meUiod  for  such  corrections, 
and  would  also  provide  a  means  of  cor- 
recting  sentences  that  the  trial  courts 
may  not  acknowledge  as  Inapproprlato. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  argu- 
ments In  favor  of  appellate  review  of 
sentences.     But  they  all  add  up  to  pleas 
for  simple  justice,  for  enhanced  pros- 
pects  for  rehabilitating  offenders,  and 
for  Improving  respect  for  law  and  order. 
The  National  Penitentiaries  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Judiciary  Commlti«e.  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  filed  a  report  last  week 
in  which,  among  other  things.  It  recom- 
mended that  the  Department  of  Justice 
give  new  attention  to  the  need  for  de- 
veloping a  workable  system  of  appellate 
review  of  sentences.  ^    „   .      ,  «., 

I  want  to  compliment  the  Federal  Ju- 
diciary for  Its  sincere  efforts  to  Improve 
the  caliber  of  Justice  through  t^^n- 
tenclng  institute  program.     TTie  Depart 
ment  of  Justice  Is  to  be  saluted  for  Its 
key  role  In  this  program.    It  may  be  weu 
in  future  institutes  to  have  some  repre- 
sentation by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
S^ies^nUtives.    It  is  the  Judges  who 
are  carrying  out  Uie  l^^ws  framed  by  the 
Congress,  and  it  would  be  helpful  to  see 
how  they  are  doing  it.    They  may  need^ 
as  I  have  indicated,  further  as^tance 
in  the  form  of  legislation.    At  the  very 
least,  they  deserve  our  firm  support  and 
our  active  Interest. 
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The  PRESIDXNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1964 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfiild  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (HJt. 
7152)  to  enforce  the  constitutional  right 
to  vote   to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  injunctive  relief  against  discrim- 
ination in  public  accommodations,  to  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  mstitute 
suits  to  protect  constitutional  rights  to 
public  facilities  and  public  education  to 
extend  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
to  prevent  discrimination  in  federally  as- 
sisted programs,  to  establish  a  Comnals- 
sion  on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreetog  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
TOLDl  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  7152. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoiii°^-^ 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  call  the  roU.  „      „^ 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 

the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 

names: 

[No.  7B  Leg.] 


Mr  DomNicK].  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  CottokI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  GoldwaterI.  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  KuchklJ. 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Mechkm].  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr  Morton  1.  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  TowerI  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The    Senator   from   New   York    IMr. 
jAvrrsl  Is  absent  on  official  bustoess. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  obtained  the 

floor.  ,^     ^       ... 

Mr.   CARLSON.    Mr.   President,  will 

the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  yield  to  Senators 
for  the  purpose  of  making  insertions  in 
the  Record,  without  in  any  way  prej- 
udicing my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  VETERINARY 
MEDICINE  EDUCATION 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

BeaU 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bosgs 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.W.Va 

Cannon 

Carlaon 

Case 

Church 

CUrk 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Dlrkaen 

Dodd 

Douglas 

■astland 

mender 

Brvln 

Fong 


Oore 

Oruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 

Bayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jacluon 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

KeaUng 

Lausche 

Long.  La- 

MagnujBon 

Manafleld 

McCarthy 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Morse 

Mo« 


Mundt 
Muskle 
Nelson 
Neubcrger 
Pas  tore 
Pearson 
Pell 
Prouty 
Proxmlre 
Rlblcoff 
Robertson 
BusseU 
Scott 
Slmpaon 
Smathers 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Biennis 
Talmadge 
WUUams.  VJ. 
WUUams.  Del. 
Toung,  N.  Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 


Mr  HUMPHREY.   I  announce  that  the 

Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma   IMr.  Ed- 
MONDSOMl,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr  FuLBRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida  [Mr.   Holland],   the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy] .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClelland  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming    [Mr.  McGee], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
GovERNl.   the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr  MoNRONEY],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington]  .  the  Senator  from 
South   Carolina    [Mr.   TmmMOND].   the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Walthis], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  EnoleI  Is  necessar- 
ily absent.  ^^  ^   ..  ^ 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott  and 


Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
executive  board  of  the  Kansas  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  at  Its  armual  con- 
vention adopted  a  resolution  urging  en- 
actment of  two  bills  providing  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  veterinary  medicine. 

Kansas  has  for  years  had  an  outstand- 
ing Veterinary  Medical  Association  and 
I  urge  that  early  action  be  taken  on  its 
recommendation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  made  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

RESOLUTION    ON    PEDERAI-    AID    TO    VBIXaiNAKT 

Medicine  B)Ucation 
Whereas   the   need    for    doctors   of   veter- 
inary medicine  Is  Increasing  and  demanding 
beyond  the  abUltles  of  private  finance  and 
States  abilities ;  and 

Whereas  the  health  of  the  general  public 
becomes  more  and  more  dependent  on  the 
abilities  and  the  knowledge  of  tlie  doctors 
of  veterinary  medicine;  and 

Whereas  the  Intrastate  demands  on  this 
profession  Is  minor  to  the  Interstate  and  na- 
tional and  International  requirements;  and 
Whereas  the  value  of  the  profession  is  of 
paramount  benefit  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole;  and  ^         . 

Whereas  the  demand  of  the  present  and 
the  demands  of  the  future  by  national  and 
international  requirements  cannot  be  met 
with  the  present  facilities,  nor  by  the  estab- 
lished rate  of  expansion  provided  by  the 
finance  now  avaUable  for  the  expaiislon  of 
the  facilities  of  veterinary  medical  educa- 
tional Institutions;  and 

Whereas  an  Immediate  enlargement  of 
the  education  program  of  all  of  the  colleges 
of  veterinary  medicine  U  of  vital  Importance 
to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  peoples  of 
the  United  States  as  a  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  furnishing  of  Federal  aid  to 
educational  Institutions  has  been  firmly 
established,  with  the  exception  of  colleges 
of  veterinary  medicine:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved.  That  the  Kansas  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  request  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen of  the  Kansas  delegation  to  take 


immediate  and  positive  action  for  quick  pas- 
sase  of  the  following  legislation  which  has 
been  presented  as  follows:  HJl.  9601  now 
pending  before  the  U£.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  S.  3S97  now  pending  before 
the  US  Senate,  so  that  Immediate  substan- 
tial financial  aid  wUl  be  Immediately  avail- 
able to  educational  InsUtutlons  of  veteri- 
nary medicine. 

John  D.  Kjmxumo. 
Executive    Secretary.    KariMa    Veteri- 
nary Medical  Asaociation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARU30N.    I  yield. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  is  bringing 
the  resoluUon  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  I  have  Introduced  legislative 
proposals  for  aid  to  veterinary  medicine. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  veterinary  medi- 
cine Is  an  important  part  of  our  own 
pubUc  and  private  health.  It  basically 
affects  the  well-being  of  animal  hus- 
bandry In  our  agricultural  economy. 

I  thank  the  Senator;  and  I  trust  that 
the  committee  wUl  take  favorable  action 
on  the  bUls  before  it. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
acting  majority  leader.  In  Kansas  there 
is  an  active  veterinary  medical  associa- 
tion One  of  the  outstanding  and  na- 
tionally recognized  veterinary  m^^lcal 
schools  In  the  country  is  at  Kansas  State 
University.  I  share  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 


ALLEGED  FORGERY  IN  THE  BOBBY 
BAKER  CASE 
Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  President.   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  letter,  signed  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky    [Mr.   Cooper],   the   Senator 
from    Pennsylvania    [Mr.   Scorr],    and 
myself   dated  March  9,  1964,  addressed 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan],  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  togettier  with 
an   affidavit   by   Mr.   Milton   L.   Hauft. 
dated  March  12, 1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  affidavit  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  9.  1964. 
Hon.  B.  Everett  Joedan,  ^     ^    .  * 

Chairman.    Senate    RuUs    and    Adrninistra- 
tion  Committee.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Deae  Me.  Chaieman:  The  purpose  o*  thta 
letter  is  to  convey  our  request  that  the  indi- 
viduals listed  herein  be  called  as  witnesses  In 
the  current  Baker  Investigation     We  do  not 
discount  the  value  of  staff  Interviews  ^"V^* 
feel  that  testimony  under  oath   before  the 
committee  Is  more  beneficial. 

May  we  also  stress  the  point  that  making 
this  request  for  an  Individual  to  be  called  as 
a  witness  does  not  Imply  wrongdoing,  but  he 
is  called  for  the  purpose  of  providing  Infor- 
mation for  the  commute. 

our  hearings  shotJd  Include  all  Senate 
employees  and  past  employees  who  were 
^Uted  with  Mr.  Baker  In  his  duties  dur- 
ing the  period  covered  by  the  investigation, 
ti^fore.  our  request  for  '^t^ff**^  *?  " 
foUows:  Mrs.  Margaret  Broome,  Mr.  Reta  J. 
Vander  Zee.  Mr.  Jeasop  McDonneU.  the  three 
pages  who  performed  any  duties  In  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Baker's  business  transactions. 
We  also  request  as  witnesses  the  foUowlng 
people  who  have  had  business  transactions 
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witb  Mr  Baker  or  who  w«r«  officer*  or  l»rt- 
S«  m  onTor  more  ol  Mr  Bak.r^  enter- 
7m  Mr  Matthew  McClckey.  Mr^  Max 
STpelmlu..  Mr  Paul  Ajulrre.  >f^  ^•"•° 
N.ii  Meaacrs  Jack  Anderson  and  Jamea  H 
S:^'nuSS  or  Riddle  Alrlln^  (n^-.pap^ 
cupping   attached).   Mr.   Charle.  Baker.  Mr 

^^^e'eTa^ura  portion  of  the  testimony  of  Don 
Reyn.5d.  wm  contradicted  el-where  and 
SacWe  Robert  Baker  refused  ^o  <='«»' ^.."^ 
matter,  we.  therefore,  request  the  commUt^ 
to  call  as  wltnewea  the  following.  Mr.  Walter 
Jenkins.  Mr    George  Samp«3n 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  aware  Ih**  jj*" 
may  already  be  underway  to  ca  1  •««•  °* 
ttoe  foregoing  wltneeaes.  but  we  felt  It  e-en- 
Ual  SS2  we  provide  you  with  our  request 
and  wlS  an  expre«.lon  of  our  feelings  that 
Sese  individual,  should  be  caUed  a.  wl  - 
SSa  in  order  for  the  committee  to  Properly 
carrTout  the  directions  of  the  Senate  We 
w^Pbe  submitting  a  further  request  laU»r. 
With  kindest  personal  regards,  we  are 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ca«i.  T.  Cc«tis. 

JoHM    Shdiman    Cool 

HT70H  Scott. 

Makch  la.  1»«4 
I    Milton  L.  Hauft.  living  at  3801   Archer 
Pllce    Kensington.  Md  ,  do  give  thU  affidajU 
to  Senator  John  J.  Williams,  of  Delaware. 

°'Sf  JhUdTTe'?  was  call«l  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  give  »i^°"^%"°°  ^'i*: 
tive  to  tax  returns  I  had  prepared  for  Robert 

°  iSflng  the  course  of  presenting  the  In- 
formation in  my  po«iesslon  I  was  qu«»tlon«l 
about  some  partnership  tax  «t^'°»  P"' 
Da«d  for  the  Carrousel  Motel.  During  the 
parea  lur  ^  -„,~..»tion  with  Mr  Baker  I 
course  of  my  association  wnu  b^ 
had  never  prepared  any  returns  for  the  Car 
?",el    Motel.      When    presented    with    the 

return  by  the  Internal  ^^^^^^J^l^ ^ 
noted  that  the  signatures  purported  to  be 
mine  were  forgeries.  ..     w  ♦«  ♦>,- 

AS  the  result  of  thU  I  went  back  to  the 
personal  returns  for  Mr  Baker  prepared  by 
me  and  on  looking  at  the  signatures  on 
STese  returns  I  noted  that  the  -Ignature  as 
to  the  person  preparing  these  "^rns  were 
also  forgeries  and  were  not  my  signatures^ 

This  was  reported  Immediately  to  the 
investigators  of  the  Internal  R«^«nue  Serv- 
ice, and  samples  and  specimens  of  my  hand- 
writing were  also  presented  to  them  for 
matching   purposes.  ^^„  l.  hautt. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
lath  day  of  March  1964.  ^^„.,.„ 

(S)     Kathbitn  M.  Coultxb. 
*  notary  PubUc. 

U-3  commission  expires  April  14,  1966. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1964 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  moUon  of  Mr.  M^/sfiei-d  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bUl  (H.R^ 
7152)  to  enforce  the  consUtutional  right 
to  vote,  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  Injunctive  relief  against  discrim- 
ination in  public  accommodations,  to  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  institute 
suits  to  protect  constitutional  rights  in 
public  faciUties  and  public  education  to 
extend  the  Commission  on  ClvU  Rights, 
to  prevent  discrimination  in  federally  as- 
sisted programs,  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Equal  Employment  OpportuiUty. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

A  lxgislattvi  ltnchinc  paxtt 


Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  today  to  give  my  appraisal  of 


what  seem,  to  me  to  be  a  1««W**JT« 
^hing  party.     In  every  sense  of  the 
,^rdthls^eat  body  becomes  a  leglsla- 
S?e   ju^  when   a   piece   of   leglslaUon 
comei  iS^fore  It    We.  the  100  Senators  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  are  the  ju- 
5Srs   and  we  are  dutybound  to  hear  ^ 
of  the  evidence  and  to  conduct  all  pru- 
dent investigaUons  co'jcf"^^*^*  ^  „; 
ous  aspects  of  the  legislation  before  us. 
Always  we  do  this  probing,  this  cross-ex- 
^inatlon  of  witnesses,  this  taking  o   ex- 
nert  testimony,  and  this  close  scrutlniz- 
mg  oFthe  proposed  leglslaUve  language 
in  committee.    Only  there  are  we  able  to 
make  the  sort  of  study  Jl^J^^.^Jf *fjjf 
an  informed,  fair  verdict.    Without  this, 
we  run  the  grave  danger,  even  on  a  sto- 
ple  piece  of  legislaUon.  of  rendering  a 
wrong  verdict. 

However,  with  the  most  far  reaching 
blU  in  the  history  of  our  Nation  before 
Si   the  majority  of  our  legislative  Jury 
has  decided  that  we  need  no  more  evi- 
dence.   They  say. -we  have  all  the  evi- 
dence we  need.    Let  us  get  on  with  the 
job  ••    But  because  of  the  bizarre  nature 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  House  commit- 
tees and  because  of  the  complete  absence 
^lenate  hearings  on  HR.  7152  it  is  my 
opinion  that  proponents  do  not  have  suf- 
ficient evidence  on  which  to  base  its  ver- 
dict    And  under  such  circumstances  the 
verdict  would  be  a  matter  of  blind  preju- 
dice a  true  lynching  party  on  the  South 
and  on  our  American  freedoms  of  pri- 
vacy and  property  and  free  enterprise. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  all  my  col- 
leagues would  do  well  to  Uke  a  close  look 
at  the  legislative  history  of  the  proposals 
now  before  us.  This  history  is  so  replete 
with  incidents  of  circumvention  and 
shortcuts  that,  in  this  Senator's  opinion. 
H  R  7152  is  not  yet  ready  for  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  remotely  ready  for  passage  and 
probably  never  will  be.  .,        * 

The  shortcuts  and  hurried  actions  to 
which  our  legislative  procedures  have 
been  subjected  are  certainly  not  in  the 
best  tradition  of  this  great  body.  In 
fact  if  we  allow  the  proposed  legislation 
to  assume  an  official  air  of  legitimacy  by 
permitting  It  to  be  called  up  for  consid- 
eration without  a  fight,  we  shall  be 
Ignoring  the  honored  history  of  the  Sen- 
ate itself.  .     .,_ 

Senators  know  full  well  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  absolutely  nothing 
to  be  proud  of  in  the  manner  this  legisla- 
tion was  handled  there— particularly  in 
committee.    Only  if  we  were  to  assiune 
without  qualification  that  the  end  Justi- 
fies the  means  could  there  be  any  real 
Justification  for  what  happened  to  the 
bUl  in  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
But  this  should  never  be  the  case;  the 
end  does  not  Justify  the  means,  either  in 
the  House  or  in  the  Senate.    And  it  shall 
certainly  be  this  Senator's  position  to 
fight  any  moUon  which  places  such  an 
unenvious  label  on  proceedings  in  this 

body.  ^  ..  „ 

I  think  it  an  accurate  observation 
that  not  since  the  days  of  the  Recon- 
struction acts  of  a  century  ago  have  we 
seen  such  arbitrary  and  summary  pro- 
cedures employed  to  pressure  legislation 
through  the  Congress.  Have  those  Sen- 
ators who  call  themselves  proponents  of 


this  WU  really  stopped  to  reflect  on  the 
^er  in  which  VLB.  7152  ^^^^^^^^^ 
by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee?  Are 
they  llso  proponenU  of  the  tactics  used 
m  behalf  of  HR.  7152?  jj 

For  several  months— fl  or  7  If  I  recall 
mrrectLv— the    House    Judlclary    Com- 
S'^SlfadS^n  considering  a  clvU  rights 
blU    which,    without    lorewarnlng     was 
abandoned  and  Junked  in  favor  of  Uje 
one  now  before  us.    In  the  new  bll  were 
a  number  of  provisions  not  reques^  by 
Resident    Kennedy-provisions    which 
had  not  been  scrutinized  by  hearings  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  which 
SJtainly  were  not  studied  by  commitues 
heT  so  boldfaced  was  the  steamroller 
UcUc  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  Uiat 
the  membership  of  that  Hoase  commJt- 
Se  was  not  even  allowed  to  ask  questions 
on  the  bill  or  to  propose  amendments  to 

^^The  minority  report  tells  the  story  of 
that  day  when  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  discussed  the 
buffoTexactly  1  minute  each  before,  in 
effect,  forcing  a  vote  on  the  new  pro- 
Dosal     They  had  the  votes  to  do  it.  ana 
S^y  did  it     Proper   and  orderly  pro- 
SSures  meant  absolutely  nothing^d 
were    totally    disregarded.     The    proce- 
dures in  Congress  have  in  many  ways 
begun  to  resemble  the  tactics  of  those 
Trfiure  groups  which   are  push  ng  so 
violently  for  forced  integration  In  the 
streets  of  cities  and  towns  across  the 
country.    Certainly  by   any   fair  judg- 
ment the  committee  procedures  used  in 
Sfe   House   were   Just   as   ruthless   and 
overbearing  as  were  the  street  riots  that 
?or  s^veVaTmonths  last  year  endangered 
the  safety  and  the  property  of  citizens 
in  many  localities. 

Mr    President,  many  of  us  detect  a 
tendency  for  the  same  thing  to  happen 
m  the  lenate.    Already  the  proponents 
have  begun  to  disregard  proper  proce- 
dures by  refusing  the  House-passed  bill 
its  right  to  receive  close  scrutimr  by  the 
appropriate    Senate    committees     Cer- 
tainly the  American  people  do  not  know 
the  full  import  of  this  legislation;  not 
eveV  the  Se^^te  Is  too  we"  inf °n^ed  °n 
this  subject  because  our  committees  nave 
not  even  had  the  opportunity  to  study 
manv  of  the  provisions  in  depth-some 
provisions  not  at  all. 

In  fact,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  pre- 
dominating tactic  being  employed  by  the 
proponents  of  the  proposed  legislat  on 
Is  tTobscure  the  real  meaning  and  the 
real  overtones  of  the  bill.  ,  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  fMr.  Rus- 
scLL].    has    called    it    "sugar    coating^ 
The  proponents  have  done  a  rather  ef- 
fective Job  of  it  to  this  point.    But  now 
t  is  high  time  that  the  American  people 
be    fully    and    accurately    Informed    of 
^actly  what  the  bill  will  do  to  their 
cherished  liberties  of  privacy  and  prop- 
erty and  what  havoc  it  will  play  with  our 
system  of  constitutional  gpverrunent  by 
demolishing  forever  the  intent  of  the 
10th   amendment.    The   people   of   the 
Nation  should  know  in  detail  how  drastic 
an  assault  is  waged  in  the  50-odd  pages 
of  HR    7152  on  the  structure  of  the 
American    society.      The    devious    lan- 
guage to  which  the  American  public  will 
be  subject  should  now  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  close  examlnaUon.    In  the  final 


analysis  it  will  be  exposed  and  character- 
ized for  what  it  really  is. 

Proponents  of  these  bills  say  proudly 
that  this  will  be  the  most  important 
piece  of  legislation  to  come  from  Con- 
gress in  the  history  of  our  NaUon.  This 
Importance,  of  course,  stems  mainly 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  so  far-reaching 
and  touches  on  so  many  diverse  sub- 
jects. 

It  has   always  been  my   Impression, 
that  if  there  is  any  purpose  at  all  in  the 
committee  system,  it  is  to  study  and  to 
perfect    complicated,     important,    far- 
reaching  legislation.    Certainly  the  sys- 
tem has  more  of  a  role  to  fulflU  with  this 
sort  of  legislation  than  with  many  of  oi^ 
relatively  simple  proposals,  the  import 
of  which  could  often  be  explained  on  the 
floor   of   the   Senate   without   need   for 
committee  acUon.    Without  f  aU.  we  send 
such  simple  measures  to  committee ;  but 
now  comes  HR.  7152.  the  most  compli- 
cated, far-reaching  bill  that  many  of  us 
have  ever  seen  or  ever  wUl  see.  and  it 
is  denied  examination  by  committees. 

Committee  hearings  are  the  essential 
first  step   in  the  proper  consideration 
of  legislation  before  both  bodies  of  Con- 
gress    Therefore,  under  regular  proce- 
dure, when  a  bill  Is  passed  in  one  body. 
It  must  be  referred  for  hearings  in  the 
other  body  to  the  committee  having  Ju- 
risdiction over  Its  subject  matter.     A 
violation   of   this   time-honored  proce- 
dure amounts  to  a  shirking  and  an  ab- 
ject   abdication    of    legislative    respon- 
sibility.  The  more  far-reaching  and  con- 
troversial the  legislation,  the  greater  the 
necessity    for    independent    committee 
consideraUon.  and  the  greater  the  of- 
fense  against  legislative   responsibility. 
For  the  greater  the  controversy  and  mis- 
understanding, the  greater  the  need  for 
enlightenment  and  clarification  through 
fuU  and  complete  committee  hearings. 
When  this  particular  bUl  passed  the 
House,  regular  procedure  required  it  to 
be  referred  to  the  Senate  Judicianr  Com- 
mittee for  full,  complete,  and  independ- 
ent hearings.     But  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  refused  to  refer 
it  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
which  has  Jurisdiction  over  civil  rights 
legislation.    They  voted  to  slap  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee;  they  voted  to 
bypass  the  committee;  and  they  voted  to 
ignore  the  rules  of  the  Senate   _  -They 
bowed  to  the  House  and  abdicated  theu- 
committee  responsibility. 

Since  committee  hearings  have  been 
denied  on  the  Senate  side,  a  review  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  House  Is  unavoid- 
able. Unfortunately,  In  reviewmg  the 
proceedings  before  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  we  find  that  the  neglect 
of  our  own  duty  to  hold  Senate  hearings 
becomes  even  more  tragic  and  un- 
justified. 

Mr  President,  it  Is  not  my  purpose  to 
criticize  any  Member  of  the  other  body. 
But  since  a  majority  of  the  Senate  has 
decided  that  it  is  willing  to  buy  the  House 
bUl  at  face  value,  thereby  giving  approval 
to  the  way  in  which  the  legislation  was 
handled  in  the  House.  I  think  it  Is  orUy 
fair  that  we  examine  the  nature  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  other  body.  By  their 
vote  to  bypass  our  own  committee  sys- 
tem, proponents  have  suggested  that  the 


House  committee  work  on  H.R.  7152  was 
so  complete  and  so  thorough  that  there 
is  really  no  need  for  hearings  here.  They 
suggest  that  merely  by  studying  the  com- 
mittee transcripte  on  the  bill,  we  should 
be  able  to  answer  all  our  questions  and 
resolve  aU  our  doubts  on  the  substance 
and  the  wording  of  the  proposed  law. 

I  feel  that  such  a  claim  cannot  go  un- 
challenged. If  In  the  end  we  are  ex- 
pected to  rely  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  I  think  we 
are  completely  Justified  in  taking  a  criti- 
cal look  at  those  proceedings.  Then  let 
each  Senator  judge  for  himself  whether 
he  thinks  we  are  justified  in  relying  upon 
the  hearings  and  the  findings  of  the  other 

body. 

The  best  concise  analysis  of  those  pro- 
ceedings was  offered  some  weeks  ago  by 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  Honorable 
Edwin  E.  Willis,  chairman  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  and. 
more  important  for  our  present  purposes, 
one  of  the  senior  members  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  Representative 
Willis  offered  the  following  brief  his- 
torical analysis  of  the  legislation  on  the 
House  side 


Mr  Willis.  The  history  of  thU  leglslaUon 
shows  that  the  proponents  became  bolder 
and  bolder  as  time  went  on.  and  wound  up 
by  employing  tactics  or  procedures  unprec- 
edented during  my  period  of  service  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  In  bringing  it 
out  of  that  committee. 

As  usual,  many  Members  Introduced  vari- 
ous versions  of  civil  rights  bills  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress.  But  the  Important 
bills  to  look  at  are  the  ones  Introduced  by 
the  Democratic  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  Mr.  Com, 
and  the  senior  BepubUcan  member  of  the 
committee,  the   gentleman  from  Ohio.  Mr. 

McCULLOCH. 

On  January  31,  1963,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  Mr  McCuLLOCH,  the  senior  Republican 
member  on  the  committee.  Introduced  HJl. 
3139.  containing  four  titles,  as  follows: 

Title  I:  Making  the  ClvU  Rights  Commis- 
sion a  Permanent  Agency;  Strengthening 
Equal  Protection  of  the  Laws  In  the  Field  of 
Education.  ^         .      .^__ 

Title  n  Bqual  Employment  Opportunity 
by  the  EBtabllshment  of  a  CommlBslon  on 
Equality  of  Opportunity  In  Employment^ 

Title  in:  Assistance  to  States  In  the  Pleld 
of  Education.  ,       __ 

Title  IV:  Literacy  Tests,  EstablUhlng  Pre- 
sumption of  Literacy  in  Federal  Elections. 

On  April  4,  1963,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  Mr.  Ckller,  the  Democratic  chairman 
of  the  committee.  Introduced  HJl.  6456.  en- 
titled a  bill  to  enforce  constitutional  rights 
and  for  other  purposes,  In  the  field  of  educa- 
tion only.  .  ^  ^  ^  TT  T> 
And  on  the  same  date,  he  Introduced  HJl. 
B456  ti  extend  the  life  of  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  for  4  years. 

Finally,  on  June  20.  1963,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Ciller,  the  Democratic 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Introduced  HJl. 
7162.  containing  eight  titles,  as  follows: 
Title  I:  Voting  Rights.  .    ^   ™. 

Title   n:    Injunctive    Relief    Against  Dis- 
crimination m  Public  Accommodations. 

Title  ni:  Desegregation  of  Public  Educa- 
tion. ,.    _ 

Title  rV:  EstablUhment  of  Community  Re- 
lations Service.  „,„»,*. 
Title  V:  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 
TlUe  VI:   Nondiscrimination  In  Federally 
Assisted  Programs. 

Title  VH:  Commission  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity. 

Title  vm :  Miscellaneous. 


BKAKINCS     AND     I>E«LIMIKA«T     ACTIOK     OF     TK» 

coMMirm 
To  be  sure,  general  hearings  were  held 
over  quite  a  period  of  time;  but  the  sub- 
committee came  out  with  a  complete  sub- 
stitute of  Its  own.  going  far  beyond  both  the 
scope  and  coverage  of  the  bills  as  Inttoduced. 
and  the  hearings  thereon.  The  substitute 
then  came  up  before  the  full  committee  for 
consideration  in  executive  session.  After 
some  discussion  even  the  most  ardent  sup- 
porters of  ClvU  rights  legislation  said,  or 
pretended  to  say,  that  they  could  not 
stomach  It.  The  Attorney  General  himself 
appeared  before  the  committee  In  execuUve 
session  and  testified  as  follows: 

"Title  rn  wovUd  extend  to  claimed  viola- 
tions of  constitutional  rights  In  State  crimi- 
nal proceedings  or  In  book  or  movie  censor- 
ship- dUputes  involving  church-state  rela- 
tions; economic  questions  such  as  allegedly 
confiscatory  ratemaklng  or  the  constitutional 
requirements  of  Just  compensation  In  land 
acquisition  cases;  the  propriety  of  Incarcera- 
tion In  a  mental  hospital;  searches  and 
seizures;  and  controversies  Involving  freedom 
of  worship,  or  speech,  or  of  the  pre« 

•Obviously,  the  proposal  Injects  Federal 
executive  authority  Into  some  areas  which 
are  not  its  legitimate  concern  and  vests  the 
Attorney  General  with  broad  discretion  In 
matters  of  great  political  and  social  concern. 
"To  Ulustrate:  Which  types  of  disputes 
should  the  Attorney  General  make  a  matter 
of  Federal  concern?  Should  he  exempt  dis- 
putes involving  reading  of  the  Bible  In  class- 
ixxHns?  If  so.  on  what  basis?  What  criteria 
should  he  adopt  to  determine  whether  to 
Intervene  In  a  particular  case  of  an  arrest 
for  investigation,  for  example,  or  the  banning 
of  a  movie  as  obscene,  or  a  claim  that  the 
raU  set  by  a  State  public  utilities  contu- 
sion U  unreasonably  low?"  (See  p.  2668  of 
his  testimony  in  executive  session.) 

After  the  Attorney  General's  testimony  it 
was  agreed  that  a  motion  would  be  made 
to  strike  out  tlUe  II  when  the  time  came 
for     amendments     of     the     subcommittee 

"""AJd^t^^was  readily  admlttM  by  a  number 
of  the  proponents  that  the  section  of  the 
subcommittee  substitute  bill  dealing  with 
voting  rights,  and  providing  that  it  would 
Ipply  to  both  Federal  and  State  elections 
^unconstitutional.  The  only  question 
was  Who  would  offer  the  amendment  when 
we  reached  the  point  when  amendments 
would  be  offered  to  the  subcommittee 
substitute? 

I  have  been  with  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  over    15  years.     I^]^«  fr**^ 
respect  for  all  the  members.    I  coorider  aU 
of«iem  to  be  close  personal  friends;   and 
at  the  same  time  I  think  I  know  my  way 
around  a  bit  In  the  committee.     And  from 
what  I  heard  and  observed,  I  was  completely 
satisfied    that    there    would    be    Important 
modifications  made  In  executive  seaslon,  m- 
eluding  a  modification  of  the  title  dealing 
with  public  accommodations  and  other  pro- 
visions     It  clearly  appeared  to  me  that  we 
were  making  headway  and  that  reason  and 
calm  delibCTations  were  prevailing. 
mvAL  coMMirm  AcnoK 
On  October  29,  1963,  the  proponents  texA 
over  the  proceedings  in  a  grand  style. 

Chairman  Cellee  offered  a  brandnew  W- 
page  mlmeograpiied  substitute  bUl  which  he 
described  as  an  amendment,  and  moved  that 
the  committee  approve  It.  The  chairman 
announced  that  he  would  recognize  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  to  move  the  previous 
queetlon.  and  If  It  were  ordered,  that  no 
amendments  could  be  offered  to  his  propoeal; 
no  debate  had,  and  no  questions  asked  or 
answered.  .^  , 

The  bUl  was,  upon  order  of  the  chairman, 
read  hastUy  by  the  clerk,  without  pause  or 
opportunity  for  amendment.  Several  mem- 
b^of  the  committee  repeatedly  requested 
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to  be  permitted  to   a«k  que.tlon8    bavej^ 
«pSJVlon   of  the  blU,  'l^-^^" J^^""^!J^*^ 
lU  provlsloM.  and  offer  amendments.     Tbe 
ChaL  refu-ed  to  grant  such  ^^^*^^J^ 
r«i«nize  these  members  of  the  committee 
fSTSTpurpoee.     After   the  reading  of   the 
h%   in   the   falhlon   hereinabove   described. 
S^^i  chalSTanTnnounc^  that  he  would  aUow 
him*«if    1   minute  to  dlscuas  the  bUl,  aiier 
iS  he  vSuld  recognl«  for  1  minute  the 
^nklna    minority    member,    the    gentleman 
[Tom  Sil^    This  was  an  ostensible  attempt 
tTSmply.  technically,  with  the  rules  of  the 
Ho^but  did  not  amount  to  debate,  a.  de- 
bate U  generaUy  understood 
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I  assume  that  the  rules  of  the  House 
indicate  that  there  should  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  debate  in  connection  with  com- 
mittee consideration  of  various  propos- 
als So.  that  procedure  was  only  a 
technical  compliance  with  such  a  re- 
quirement. The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee yielded  for  only  1  minute  to  an- 
Xer  member  of  the  committee  who  was 
in  sympathy  with  his  viewpoint,  insofar 
as  that  measure  was  concerned. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yifld? 

Mr  LiONQ  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  i 
mTy  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  a  question,  without  prejudice  to  my 

'^The'^^iiSSSiG  OFFICER.    Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  KEATING.    I  shall  try  to  put  Ui 
the  form  of  a  quesUon  what  I  wish  to 

^Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  urxanimous  consent  that  at 
this  time  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  a  sUtement.  without  prej- 
udice to  my  right  to  the  floor. 
TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Under  that 
agreement.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr    KEATING.     I  was  interested  In 

the  reference  to  the  Proce^^^^^.^,  ""? 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  which  I 
must  say  contrasts  markedly  with  the 
prSedure  in  connection  with  the  di^us- 
sion  of  civil  rights  measures  in  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  where,  when- 
ever such  measures  are  brought  up.  there 
is  extended  discussion  and  debate. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  Is  completely  correct  in 
commenting  on  the  difference  In  that 
respect  between  the  House  Jud^c  ary 
C^SSittee  and  the  Senate  Juf  c^ary 
committee.  I  thank  the  mercifvU  Lord 
for  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  as 
compared  with  the  House  Jud  c  ary 
SSSSittee.  for  in  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  one  is  at  least  offered  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  and  to  discuss  the 

^7t  ma/ be  contended  by  some  that  the 
discussion  in  the  Senate  J^d'ciair  Com- 
mittee is  too  full:   but  I  can  ^^^j[ 
nothing  more  arbitrary   than  a  rul^g 
that  a  bona  fide  opportunity  for  debate 
would  be  had  merely  by  permitting  a 
1 -minute  discussion  by  a  member  who 
already  knew  what  the  amendment  was 
and  favored  it.  and  that  such  procedure 
would  be  adequate  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  requirement  for  overall  discus- 
sion and  debate. 

Mr.  KEATING.    Mr.  P.-esident 


Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  again 
f  may  Teld  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  without  prejudice  to  my  right  to 

the  floor.  .     .   „,,, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  broaden  his 
request,  so  as  to  include  similar  inter- 
ruptions during  the  remainder  of  the 
session  today? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Very  welL 
Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  during  my  remarks  today  I  may 
Yield  to  other  Senators  for  questions  or 
for  brief  statements,  without  in  any  way 
prejudicing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none;  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Then.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  again  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr  KEATING.     My  experience  in  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  my  ex- 
perience in  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee lead  me  to  believe   there  is  much 
merit    in    the    previous-question    idea. 
There  is  no  such  rule  in  the  Senate,  as 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  well  knows. 
But  I  must  say  that,  in  my  experience. 
I  have  yearned  for  such  a  rule  in  con- 
nection with  the  discussion  of  this  issue 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  ex- 
pressed gratitude  for  the  existence  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.     Knowing 
his  views  on  the  legislaUon  now  pro- 
posed   I  think  he  should  do  so.  because 
historically  that  committee  has  been  a 
complete  block  to  the  reporting  of  such 
proposed   legislation:    and  to  send  this 
measure  to  that  committee  would  be  a 
complete  waste  of  time.  In  my  judgment. 
Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  have  not  had  the  honor  of  serv- 
ing on  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee: 
but  I  have  always  regarded  it  as  a  very 
fine  committee,  and  everything  I  have 
heard  In  regard  to  the  procedure  there 
in  the  course  of  its  discussions  and  work 
has  tended  to  be  favorable. 

It  is  true  that  In  that  committee  there 
is  perhaps  as  favorable  a  rule  for  debate 
by  a  Senator  who  wishes  to  delay  as 
there  is  In  any  other  Senate  committee: 
but  It  seems  to  me  that  one  wrong  does 
not  justify  another.  If  there  Is  to  be 
free  debate  in  the  committee,  perhaps 
there  should  be  some  tightening  of  the 
rules  in  that  cormectlon. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  that  an 
earth-shaking  bill  such  as  this  one  should 
be  reported  without  an  opportunity  in 
the  committee  to  amend  It.  is  completely 
repugnant  to  every  rule  of  proper  pro- 
cedure which  I  know. 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  as  all  know. 
If  a  Senator  wishes  to  Introduce  a  blU  or 
submit  an  amendment,  he  can  Insist  that 
any  bill  or  amendment  be  subject  to  divi- 
sion, so  that  any  part  of  it  can  be  voted 
on  separately:  and  that  does  not  require 
unanimous  consent.    It  is  the  right  of 
any  Senator  to  request  a  division,  so  that 
any  part  of  a  proposal  can  be  voted  on 
separately,  and  so  that  there  will  not  be 
a  situation  In  which  Senators  are  told 
"Vote  for  all  of  It  or  vote  against  all 
of  it." 


Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
point,  will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 

yield' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  heard  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  relate  the  facts  In  con- 
nectlon  with  the  consideration  of  the  bUl 
In  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

Did  I  correctly  understand  the  bena- 
tor  from  Louisiana  to  say  that  there  was 
only  a  1 -minute  discussion  or  debate  on 
the  bill  when  it  was  before  the  full  com- 
mittee? Was  only  1  minute  allowed  for 
the  chainnan  and  1  minute  for  one  oUier 
member  of  the  committee?  Was  that  aU 
the  discussion  which  was  permitted? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    That  is  what 
the  reiJord  of  the  debate  in  the  Houj 
committee  shows:  and  It  *«  not  derded^ 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  came  in 
with  a  bill  which,  in  my  judgment,  would 
create  bloodshed  across  our  Nation  and 
cause  injury  to  a  great  many  people  as 
well  as  the  rights  of  citizens.     A  proposi- 
tion was  laid  down  that  a  large  number  ol 
the  members  of  the  committee  had  never 
heard  discussed  before.    It  had  not  been 
presented  to  them.    The  chairmaii  an- 
nounced that  no  amendments  would  be 
considered,  and  that  he  would   permit 
only  one  member  of  the  committee  to 
make  a  1 -minute  statement.    That  was 
aU     Presumably  the  member  who  made 
the  1 -minute  statement  said  that  he  was 
for  It   and  apparently  he  knew  what  It 
was  to  begin  with.     He  may  have  been 
consulted  about  it.    Southern  members 
of  the  committee,  who  could  be  expecteo 
to  offer  amendments  to  the  bill,  were  not 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  comment,  to 
ask  questions,  or  to  offer  amendments. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  refer  to  the  biU  which  the 
Senator  has  been  asked  to  take  up? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  the 
bill  which  is  the  subject  of  a  motion  to 
proceed  to  consider. 

Mr  STENNIS.  That  is  the  bill  which 
contains  U  titles  of  such  far-reaching 
fmSTrt.  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 

has  said.  _.    .  ,_  . ._ 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  the 
bill  the  Senate  is  asked  to  consider.  I 
?Ln  undersund  why  Senators  would  not 
wish  the  bin  to  be  referred  to  Uie  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  That 
committee,  above  all  others,  protects  the 
rights  of  each  individual.  It  is  a  com- 
Sittee  which  could  be  expected  to  give 
the  bill  a  careful  analysis,  and  vet Jt  is 
denied  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 

Mr  STENNIS.  Is  it  not  correct  that 
if  the  senate  did  not  desire  the  bill  to 
be  referred  to  the  regular  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  it  could  createa 
special  committee  or  a  select  committee 
and  refer  It  to  that  committee  for  hear- 

ings? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Of  course; 
and  a  set  of  rules  could  be  provided,  or 
the  question  of  rules  could  be  left  up  to 
whomever  the  Senate  anight  wish  to 
name  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
conduct  hearings. 

The  Senator  well  knows  that  only  four 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  are 
regarded  as  southern  Senators.  Eleven 
members  of  that  committee  are  not  from 
the  South.    There  is  every  opportunity 
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to  protect  the  rights  of  those  who  wish 
to  report  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  it  correct  that  the 
bill  as  to  which  a  1 -minute  statement 
was  allowed  from  each  of  two  members 
of  the  House  committee,  and  two  mem- 
bers only,  was  a  newly  written  bill? 
Did  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  say  that 
it  contained  new  material  that  had  not 
been  Included  in  the  biU  reported  by 
the  subcommittee  to  the  fuU  committee? 
Is  that  what  the  record  shows? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Yes. 

Mr  STENNIS.  U  the  Senator  knows, 
will  he  tell  us  what  that  new  material 

was? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  intend  to 
discuss  that  question. 
Mr.  STENNIS.    If  I  am  anticipating 

the  Senator's  speech 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  meas- 
ure contains  a  number  of  proposals. 
The  FEPC  provision,  which  Is  fantasti- 
cally far-reaching,  as  the  Senator  so  weU 
knows,  is  one  of  them. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  was  a  new  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  A  business- 
man would  be  required  to  hire  a  colored 
man  if  the  colored  man  applied  first  for 
a  job  even  though  the  businessman 
might'  think  that  it  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate to  hire  a  white  man  for  the 
needs  of  his  business.  That  Is  a  highly 
controversial  question,  even  In  the 
North,  as  the  Senator  well  knows.  It 
would  create  all  sorts  of  problems  in 

the  South.  

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  FEPC  provision 
was  a  title  newly  added  to  the  bill  before 
the  full  committee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  the  Sena- 
tor so  well  knows,  the  FEPC  proposal  has 
been  debated  at  length  and  rejected  by 
the  Congress  every  time  It  has  been  of- 
fered. I  recall  the  debate  on  the  subject 
15  years  ago.  The  Senator  was  in  that 
debate  15  years  ago  when  the  Senate  de- 
bated the  proposal  and  rejected  it.  Now 
the  title  is  thrown  into  the  bill  after  1 
minute's  debate. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable to  me. 

Mr.   KEATING.    Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  srleld. 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  do  not  wish  to  pro- 
long the  discussion  of  the  proceedings 
In  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  The 
Senator  has  very  properly  said  that  4 
members  of  that  committee  are  opposed 
to  any  civil  rights  legislation  and  11  favor 
It.  That  is  also  my  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  those  11 
members  of  the  committee,  who  repre- 
sent a  substantial  majority,  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  report  favorably  any 
proposed   civil   rights   legislation   from 
that  committee  with  the  exception  of  an 
extension  of  the  Ufe  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.    With  that  single  exception 
there  has  never  been  a  bill  on  civU  rights 
reported  from  that  committee,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate apply  to  the  rules  of  the  committee, 
and  It  has  never  been  possible  to  bring 
the  question  to  a  vote. 
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When  the  question  of  a  motion  for 
cloture  was  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  with  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Eastland] .  who  as  chair- 
man presides  over  the  committee,  the 
chairman  said  that  he  would  have  to 
recognize  the  cloture  motion  If  16  or 
more  members  of  the  committee  filed 
such  a  motion. 

Now.  It  Is  very  difficult  to  get  16  mem- 
bers out  of  a  15-member  committee  to 
file  a  petition  for  cloture.  So  the  pro- 
posal is  ineffective  in  the  committee. 

The  fact  remains  that  while  we  are 
all  given  an  opportunity  to  speak  If  we 
desire  to  do  so.  three  members  of  the 
committee,   other   than   the   chainnan. 
who  oppose  any  civil  rights  legislation, 
are  very  dlUgent  in  their  appearance  at 
committee  hearings.    In  many  respects 
they  are  extremely  able  and  fine  Sena- 
tors    The  problem   of  committee  fill- 
buster  has  not  arisen  except  as  we  have 
brought  up   questions   related    to  civil 
rights  during  my  tenure  on  the  com- 
mittee.   The  committee,  on  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  serve,  is  diligent  and  hard- 
working, and  reports  many  more  bills 
than  any  other  committee  of  the  Senate. 
What  I  am  saying  is  in  no  way  In- 
tended to  denigrate  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.    However,  the  fact 
Is  that  It  is  never  possible  In  that  com- 
mittee, under  its  rules,  to  obtain  a  vote 
on  any  proposed  civil  rights  legislation. 
There  will  be  no  opportunity  to  do  so  If 
the  bill  Is  now  sent  there.    That  is  the 
reason  why  those  of  us  who  wish  to  see 
a  meaningful  biU  enacted  at  as  early  a 
date  as  possible  will  oppose  the  motion 
to  send  the  blU  to  the  committee. 

Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  feel  that  no  one  can  properly 
charge   the  Senate   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary  with  Improper  conduct  when 
the  committee  has  not  been  offered  the 
opportunity  to  meet  to  consider  the  bill. 
As  the  Senator  from  New  York  so  well 
knows,  the  Morse  motion  proposes  that 
the  biU  be  referred  to  the  committee  for 
10  days.    I  would  expect  to  vote  for  that 
proposal.    At  least  the  committee  would 
have  10  days  to  examine  the  bill  which 
is  proposed  to  be  passed  by  the  Senate, 
consider  amendments,  and  do  whatever 
the  committee  thought  should  be  done 
In  relation  to  the  bill. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  committees 
in  which  that  sort  of  thing  has  been 
proposed.    I  have  offered  amendments 
In   the   committee.    On   occasion   they 
have   been   voted   down.    But   at   least 
when  the  committee   brought   the  bill 
back    according  to  the  instructions  of 
the  Senate.  Senators  who  favored  the 
bill  could  say  for  their  case  that  the 
committee  had  permitted  at  least  a  rea- 
sonable gesture  toward  orderly  Senate 
procedure  to  take  place,  and  that  the 
committee  had  been  accorded  the  op- 
portimity  to  consider  the  bill.    If  Sena- 
tors have  so  Uttle  confidence  in  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  of  which  the  Senator 
from  New  York  Is  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber a  special  committee  could  be  formed, 
or  the  bill  could  be  referred  to  another 
committee.    Such  action  would  be  com- 
pletely within  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.   KEATING.    Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  srleld. 


Mr.   KEATING.     There  is   a  special 
subcommittee  which  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion of  constitutional  rights.    The  chair- 
man of  that  subcommittee  is  the  distin- 
guished  Senator  from  North  CaroUna 
[Mr.    Ervin].    The    subcommittee    has 
held  extensive  hearings  and  has  reported 
matters  to  the  full  committee.    But.  it  Is 
my  understanding  that  if  the  bill  is  re- 
ferred to  the  full  Cwnmlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary   any  action  taken  would  be  In 
the  full  committee.    So  additional  hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights,  on  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
CaroUna.  would  not  solve  the  problem, 
because  even  If  that  subcommittee  were 
to  hold  many  days  of  addiUonal  hear- 
ings, the  action  which  the  Senate  would 
expect  would  be  the  action  of  the  full 
committee,  which  Is  not  In  the  cards, 
as  I  see  it,  ^      ^ 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  not  at  aU  unhappy 
that  the  distinguished  senior   Senator 
from  North  Carolina  Is  chairman  of  the 
Constitutional     Rights     Subcommittee. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  feels  that 
the  presence  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  on  that  subcommittee  plac« 
constitutional    rights    In    pretty    good 
hands,  so  long  as  the  subcommittee  has 
the  bill.    But.  of  course,  if  the  commit- 
tee Is  not  to  be  sOlowed  to  consider  the 
bill   the  presence  on  the  subcommittee 
of  a  great  consUtutiorml  lawyer  and  a 
former  appellate  court  judge  is  no  help 
to  American  citizens.     For  that  great 
statesman  is  not  permitted  an  opportu- 
nity to  conduct  hearings,  examine  wit- 
nesses, or  perform  the  subcommittees 
other  functions. 

Mr    KEATING.    If  the  Senator  will 
yield  I  agree  with  the  analysis  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  made  about  the 
abilities  of   the   distinguished   Senator 
from  North  Carolina.    He  is   an  out- 
standing constitutional  lawyer,  and,  U 
one  is  on  the  other  side  of  an  issue    a 
very  worthy  opponent.    It  Is  a  fact  that 
we  have  assiduously  and  very  properly 
held  many  days  of  hearings  in  that  sub- 
committee to  protect  tiie  constitutional 
rights   of    American   Indians.    That   is 
something  we  should  do.  undoubtedly. 
There   have    been    additional    days    of 
hearings  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  mentally  ill.  particularly 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.    That  is  a 
very  worthy  objective.    The  question  on 
civil  rights  is  on  the  agenda  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Rights  Subcommittee,  but  i 
believe  that  at  tiie  last  count  it  was 
item  No.  7  or  8  on  the  agenda.    There 
is  one  Item  behind  It.    We  are  stiU  on 
item  2  of  the  agenda. 

It  is  a  very  diligent  subcommittee, 
but  it  seems  never  to  get  to  the  Point  of 
conducting  hearings  on  the  issue  of  dvU 
rights.  At  my  request.  It  had  courteoudy 
put  It  on  the  agenda,  but  there  it  rests 
in  iimocuous  desuetude. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  When  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  referred  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  as  being  a 
great  constitutional  lawyer  and  a  very 
able  lavpyer.  he  did  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  his 
colleague   are   not  able   lawyers.     The 
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Qenator   from    New   York   Is   a   highly 
SSt?i    J^wyer.    The    Senator    from 
SSSlna  regrets  that  fact  to  ^me  ex- 
tent, because  the  Senator  ' '^oj?  New  Yo^k 
la  pleading  a  poor  case.     The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  regrets  to  see  such  a  poor 
cSr  being   advocated  by  such  an  able 
l^er     At  any  rate,  the  Senator  from 
Slana     believes      both     viewpoints 
^oild  be  presented  In  the  appropriaU 
^^,«initt*>«»     If  that  were  not  done,  tne 
mS^p?^  could  be  subject  to  an 
SSendmStT  assure  more  expeditious 
action  If  needed.    At  the  minimum,  th^t 
should  be  done  in  the  Interest  of  proper 

""'Sf  C^ARK.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.      I  yield. 
xmt     rLARK     I     ask    the     Senator 
wh'fJher'h'f^ware  of  the  fact  that  this 
bill  has  already  been  considered  by  four 
Afferent  committees  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House     The  Senate  is  now  debating  a 
Sn  to  consider  H.R-  7152.  which  was 
introduced  in  the  House  last  y^^.    Hear 
mgs  were  held.    There  were  22  days  of 
public  hearings  on  this  and  other  ci^l 
rights  bills.    One  hundred  and  one  wit - 
^s  were  heard^  Seventy -one  state^ 
ments  were  filed.    There  were  2.849  pages 
of  printed  record. 

After  the  pubUc  hearings,  the  sf>caai- 
mlVtel  studi'ed  the  bill  for  17  days  in 
executive  session  Subsequently  the  fi^l 
Ho^  Judiciary  Committee  considered 
the  bill  in  executive  session  for  7  days^ 
The  House  Rules  Committee  then  held 
9  days  of  public  hearings  and  took  testi- 
mony from  39  witnesses,  covering  518 
pages  of  printed  record. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  heard  33  wO- 
nesses  In  10  days  of  hearings  and  printed 
557pages  of  record  in  connection  with 
a  fa£-  employment  provision  on  which 
Stle%n  is  partly  ^ased.j^d  in  wWch 
I  am  particularly  interested.    The  Sub 
committee  on   Employment   and  Man- 
power, of  which  I  am  chairman,  heard 
Se  testimony  of  55  witnesses  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  compiled  some  500-odd  pages  of 
i^^f  lixio  ny 

In  the  Commerce  Committee  extensive 
hwinmrs  were  held  under  the  chairman- 
^T^e  senator  from  Washington 
[Mr  MagnusonI.  There  the  record  was 
22  days  of  hearings,  embracing  the  testi- 
mony of  47  witnesses.  81  additional 
statements  being  filed,  and  a  printed 
record   of  more  than   1.500   pages  was 

^^It'^M^s  to  me  that  this  bill  has  been 
committed  almost  to  death. 

Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.     There  has 
been  consideration  of  varloiis  bills    but 
there  has  been  no  consideration  of  this 
particular  bill:  and  even  those  various 
kspects  of  leglslaUon  which  have  been 
considered,  some  of  which  have  paralle 
provisions  In  this  bill,  were  not   dentlcal 
with  what  is  provided  In  this  bill.    Com- 
mittees have  considered  the  general  sub- 
ject matter,  but  some  parts  of  the  bill 
have  not  been  considered  to  the  extent  of 
arriving  at  any  conclusion  thereon. 

There  Is  no  Senate  committee  report 
on  this  bill.  There  are  two  committee 
reports  on  certain  broad  aspects  _  We 
icnow  how  this  QuesUon  was  considered 


in  tiie  House,  which  is  what  I  am  dis 
cussing  at  this  time.  »    ^n  thP 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield  further? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
5S  CLARK.  >  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
^ows  "StSf^ltA  respect  to  t^PubUc 
accommodations  title  and  the  FEPCtitie 
fS^rfS-e  full  and  voluminous  reports. 
S  t^e  case  of  Utle  VH  hearings  were 
{Teld  on  5?e  House  biU.  and  it  was  fully 
SoSlSerS  in  the  committee  hearin^s^ 

Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.     There  has 
be^n   (iSideratlon  of    various  general 
^?ects  contained  In  the  biU;  but  tWs 
pajSar  bUl  has  not  been  considered 
bTany  Senate  committee;  and  there  are 
Kences  between  this  bill  and  othe 
provisions  that  were  considered  by  vari- 
ous Senate  committees.  .      - 
Let  me  get  back  to  where  I  left  on 
r*idinralx>ut  the  House  procedure.     I 
^SkiTabout  what  had  happened 
in^the   committee.     This   subject    wjs 
Sought  up  and  only  one  member  of  the 
c^lttei^  other  than  the  faimian^as 
permitted  to  make  any  statement^  TJiat 

gentleman  was  ^^^^^^^^.^i^Jv  he  w*^ 
the  amendment,  and  most  iii^eiy  .^e  waj 

a  Joint  sponsor  of  it  either  ofBcially  or 
SnomclX.     I  continue  to  quote: 

Neither  of  the-e  gentlemen  ^^^^ 

.ufr^r  more  Ujanj  Z""^^^^^^^^^ 
refused   to   yield    ^   ^f^  °~t  ^^^  debated 

no    actual    debate   or   *'*"  .*  .„^1;  i  doubt 

for  debate  or  to  offer  ^^^^^^  i^°\^ 

seriously  that  anyone  really  knew  wn 
was  voting  on. 


X  provides  that  nothing  In  this  act  "t^ii  ^ 
■*•  pr""'"  impair,    or    otherwise 

X  "any  rTghf  o/aurh^rlty  the  Attorney 
Snera'  already  haa-broad  as  those  may  be 
and  whatever  they  may  be.  ^^oorted 

second  It  has  been  generally  reported 
th^?Se  fun  committee  changed  the  -ub- 
commlttee  substitute  so  m  ,*^,^'*'^''^_ot^ 
bill  to  Federal  elections.  But  tb^ls  not  so 
AlthouKh  the  full  committee  »ubstltute  re 
fpr«  re^atedly  to  "any  Federal  elections  In 
Ihe  SSy  oTtCblll.'sectlon  101(c)  define, 
a  Federal  election  to  mean :  .^♦,„„ 

•Any  general,  special,  or  primary  election 
K-iH  iii^v  or  in  part  for  the  purpose  of 
elttlS  o?  ^leitln^g  any  candidate  for  the 
office  of  President.  Vice  President.  Pre«lden- 
ti°i  elector.  Member  of  the  Senate,  or  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

This  means  that  the  bill  before  you  doe. 
apply  to  local  and  Stat*  elections  in  at  least 
46  States  of  the  Union. 

Third.  There    was    added    in    t^   bill   re- 
Dorted   out   by   the   full  committee,   in  "fc 
UoriOl"d)/the    unprecedented    provision 

^^"In  any  proceeding  Instituted  In  any  dis- 
trict court  of  the  united  States  under  this 
sitlon  t?e  Attorney  General  may  file  with 
STe  clerk  of  such  court  a  request  that  a 
court  of  three  Judges  be  convened  to  hear 
and  determine  the  case." 

This  provision  giving  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral the  power  to  shop  around  for  quorum 
"nd  special  Judges  did  not  appear  In  any 
previous  version  of  the  bill. 


about  this  part  of  it. 
I  continue  to  read: 
A-  .tated   in  our   minority   report.  In  re- 

TH«  BnX  EKPOHTD)  OUT 

.titute  bv  the  full  committee.  Aooui  ^ 
^il^^hin.  that  can  be  said  In  thU  respect 
CT  that'^he  fuu^mmlttee  took  out  from. 
aAd  Xn  put  back  In  many  Important  pro- 
vufoS  mV  subcommittee  -"bstUu^  I 
desU-e  to  lUt  Just  a  few  glaring  examples. 

?^t  A.  indicated  by  hU  own  testimony 
in^MCUtlve  session,  previously  quoted,  title 
in  iHne  feu  swoop,  would  have  permit^ 
th;  Attorney  General  to  01*  •"l.*»„^  J^! 
broad  field  of  civil  rlght.^  ^''  '^°7oo"^ 
t*nr«  Stared  you  In  the  face  and  It  looiea 
?^ul  U  dug  a  glaring,  deep  penetration 
uH  a  single  rffle  shot.  So  thU  title  was  fe- 
mov^  iy*the  full  committee,  ^ut  In^otgun 
^lon  little  titles  III  were  Inserted  here 
and  there  In  the  reported  bill. 

And  to  be  sure  that  the  grab  for  power 
by  Se   Attorney  General   U  complete.  Utle 


I  digress  at  this  point  to  say  that  that 
is  the  provision  that  lets  the  Attorney 
general  recruit  a  majority  of  han^^g 
Judges,  to  hang  the  poor  man  heforethe 
case  is  even  heard.  M  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral  cannot  convince  one  Judge,  he  can 
find  one  or  two  that  he  can  win  with  and 
bring  them  In  to  constitute  a  majority, 
thereby  arriving  at  whatever  decision  he 
believes  he  should  have  from  that  court. 

Mr    CLARK.     Mr.  President    wUl  the 
Senator    from    Louisiana    yield    for    a 

question?  .,    .  ,  ^ 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 
Mr    CLARK.     Does  the  Senator  seri- 
ously want  the  Senate  to  understand  that 
S;^  Federal  bench  Is  full  of  "hanging" 

Judges?  ,  ..  ^ 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    So  far  as  the 
civil   rights   of   a   southerner   are   con - 
ceme^that  Is  a  subject  I  wish  to  d^uss 
ftt  greater  length  later.    There  has  al- 
?eaS  ^n  SSe  discussion  on  this  sub- 
iect  and  there  is  evidence- which  I  shaU 
£^  glad  to  present  as  the  debate  pro- 
K^eSe^that  two  or  three  Judges  on  the 
?lrcX^ourt  are  consistently  appointed 
to  the  three-judge  courts  because  they 
consistently   decide  against  a  southern 
a..hitp  man     Those  who  do  not  appear  w 
L  ^  pT^ictable  in  deciding  the  way  the 
righJs  of  a  southern  white  m^"  should  be 
protected  usually  happen  to  be  bypas^ 
when  app<Antments  are  made  to  these 
three-Judge  courts. 

Mr   CLARK.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yjeld    _ 
Mr  CLARK.    Does  the  Senator  beUeve 
It  te  fair  to  categorize  the  Judges  to  whose 
judicial  decisions  he  takes  excepUon  as 
"hanging"  Judges? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  use  the  ex- 
pression m  a  colloquial  sense.    I  hope  me 
senator  from  Pennsylvania  understands. 
Mr  CLARK.    The  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana said  it.  though,  did  he  not? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  my  opin- 
ion when  a  Judge  Is  selected  to  hear  a 
case,  and  the  probability  Is  that  he  Is  go- 
ing to  decide  in  a  certain  way.  we  have  a 
"hanging"  Judge.  The  chances  of  a  de- 
fendant are  very  slight  before  such  a 
Judge,  who  has  been  selected  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  he  Is  going  to  administer 
the  law  a  certain  way. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 
Mr    CLARK.     The  Senator  Is  aware 
that  under  Utle  vn  of  the  bill  dealing 
with    fair    employment    practices,    the 
Commission  is  required  to  go  to  the  local 
district  Judge,   a   southern   genUeman. 
who  happens  to  be  a  Federal  Judge.  In 
order  to  have  any  order  enforced:  and 
It  cannot  enforce  any  order  without  go- 
ing before  a  Judge.    I  am  sure  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  would 
not  think  that  any  Federal  Judge  In  his 
State,  all  of  whose  appointments  I  am 
sure  he  has  approved,  could  be  cate- 
gorized as  anything  other  than  fair  in 
the  extreme. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  have  voted 
for  the  confirmation  of  some  who  have 
been  very   good  Judges.     I  cannot  ap- 
prove for  a  moment  of  judges  who  I  be- 
lieve to  be  consistently  rendering  opin- 
ions contrary  to  what  I  would  have  an- 
ticipated,   knowing    their    background, 
knowing  them  personally,  knowing  what 
their  intellectual  capacity  Is.  and  know- 
ing what  their  views  are.    I  am  Inclined 
lo  believe  that  some  of  those  Judges  were 
hoping  to  be  selected  because  of  their 
appeal  to  certain  elements  in  the  coun- 
try, particularly  civil  rights  groups,  and 
that  for  this  reason  they  would  advance 
perhaps  to  the  Supreme  Court,  or  at  least 
to  some  higher  office  than  they  now  hold. 
Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.    One  of  those  judges  ad- 
vanced from  the  Senator's  own  State,  In 
the  city  of  New  Orleans,  because  of  the 
courageous    decisions    he    made    while 
serving  as  a  district  Judge. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
Is  describing  those  decisions  as  coura- 
geous. I  should  say  that  if  that  judge 
had  been  successful  in  pursuing  the 
course  he  Intended  to  pursue,  one  would 
have  had  to  be  courageous  to  walk  the 
streets  down  there,  because  of  the  way  he 
was  conducting  himself,  we  were  reach- 
ing the  point  of  a  blood  bath.  There  was 
so  much  animosity  and  hysteria  that 
even  the  Judge  himself  was  not  safe. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
the  Judge  in  question — I  shall  not  men- 
tion his  name  unless  tiie  Senator  from 
Louisiana  wishes  me  to  do  so— was  pro- 
moted to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit,  and  that  the  nomination 
came  before  the  Senate.  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  voted  for  connrma- 
tlon. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  cannot 
recall  whether  or  not  I  voted  for  that 
Judge.  I  do  not  recall  that  I  voted  for 
confirmation. 


Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  will  check 
me  If  my  memory  Is  Incorrect,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  nomination  was  confirmed 
without  a  contest. 

Mr   LONG  of  Louisiana.    The  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed.    The  propriety  of 
that   judge   serving   In   the  District  of 
Columbia  is  much  greater  than  the  pro- 
priety of  his  serving  In  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  for  which  he  was  nominated.    So 
far  as  I  know,  his  decisions  have  not 
caused  the  kind  of  riots  and  disturbances 
that  have  occurred  elsewhere.    The  Sen- 
ator might  note,  for  example,  that  In 
Baton   Rouge.  La.,  schools  were   Inte- 
grated in  a  completely  peaceful  fashion. 
I  believe  that  one  of  the  reasons  inte- 
gration occurred  peacefully  there,  while 
it  occurred  rather  violently  In  New  Or- 
leans, was  that  the  Judge  who  heard  the 
case  m  Baton  Rouge  handled  it  in  such 
fashion  that  people  were  convinced  he 
had  given  every  consideration  to  their 
point  of  view  that  he  could,  and  that  he 
had  only  obeyed  higher  orders  wheri  he 
followed  the  Court  of  Appeals  mandate 
with    regard    to   Integration    in   Baton 

Rouge.  ,^     ^      ,,,  ..  ^ 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr   LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 
Mr    CLARK.     I  believe  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  credit  for  the  peaceful  in- 
tegration of  the  schools  in  Baton  Rouge 
should  go  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  who  has  always  been  a  most 
temperate  force  in  matters  which  arouse 
a  certain  amoimt  of  animosity  in  his 
State.     As    a    taaqiayer    and    property 
owner  in  his  State.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  Is   to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  the  temperate  attitude  he 
has  taken  on  aU  these  matters.    I  am 
beginning  to  hope,  as  a  result  of  his  own 
keen  intelligence  and  understanding  of 
the  problem,  that  before  this  debate  is 
over  we  shall  find  him  voting  for  the 

bill. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  I  can 
persuade  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
to  my  point  of  view. 

I  deserve  no  credit  for  the  good  judg- 
ment and  the  law-abiding  nature  of  the 
citizens   of   that   community.     Anyone 
who    gained   the    impression    that   the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  white  j)eo- 
ple   of   Baton   Rouge   agreed   with   the 
courts   would    be   completely    in   error. 
That  was  a  case  in  which  law-abiding 
citizens  felt  that  the  court,  particularly 
the  district  court,  had  given  every  con- 
sideration it  could.    They  tried  to  carry 
out  the  Supreme  Court  mandate,  which 
was  obnoxious  to  them,  but  they  felt 
that  every  consideration  that  could  be 
shown  had  been  shown  by  that  district 
judge;  and  the  people  felt  that  they  had 
no  choice  but  to  go  along  with  the  deci- 
sion. 

The  judge,  in  Issuing  his  decision  said 
that  he  felt  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
was  one  of  the  most  regrettable  deci- 
sions, and  perhaps  the  most  regrettable 
decision,  in  the  judicial  history  of  this 
country.  I  beUeve  that  the  fact  that 
the  people  knew  the  Judge  was  doing 
something  that  he  did  not  agree  with 


made  those  people  considerate  of  the 
Judge  in  carrying  out  his  order.  They 
did  not  like  it.  Some  people  regard  it  as 
tyranny. 

I  should  like  to  continue  to  discuss 
the  House  record  on  the  bill.  I  continue 
to  quote  from  what  was  said  by  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  that  committee. 
Representative  Willis,  of  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Louisiana: 

Fourth.  SecUon  602  make.  It  the  manda- 
tory duty  of  every   Federal  department  or 
agency    to    utUlze    the    funds    provided    for 
Federal   financial    assistance,    in    every   pro- 
gram or  acUvlty  to  enforce  civil  right,  re- 
quirement..     This    mandatory    requirement 
did   not  appear  In  the   administration  bUl. 
Fifth.  The      full     committee      .ubstltute 
added  action  202.    This  section  would  make 
unlawful    discrimination    or    segregation    of 
any  kind  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, or  national  origin  at  any  esUbllshment 
or  place.  If  either  purports  to  be   required 
by  any  rule,  order,  and  so  forth,  of  any  State 
or     any     agency     or     political     subdivision 
thereof.     This    section    Is    not    limited    to 
public  places  or  facilities  and  did   not  ap- 
pear In  any  previous  version  of  the  bUl.    It 
reaches  homes,  churches,  cemeteries,  funeral 
parlors,  every  place  or  establUhment. 

Sixth.  Section  711(b)  contains  the  foUow- 
Ing  blanket  and  \mllmlted  authority: 

"The  President  Is  authorized  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  appropriate  to  prevent 
the  commltung  or  continuing  of  an  unlaw- 
ful employment  practice  by  a  perron  In  con- 
nection vrtth  the  performance  of  a  contract 
with  an  agency  or  an  instriimentallty  of  the 
United  States." 

This  provision  was  not  contained  in  tne 
subconunlttee  propoM.1. 

Seventh.  Under  action  201(b)  (c)  an  •.- 
tabllshment  Is  classified  a.  engaging  to  to- 
terstate  commerce  If  It  "provide,  lodging 
to  transient  guert."  at  "M  It  wrve.  or  offers 
to  serve  toterstate  travelers."  Thl.  broadens 
the  coverage  provided  In  the  sulx^mmlttee 
propo«il  which  made  such  claMlflcatlon  If 
the  accommodations,  goods,  and  service,  "are 
provided  to  a  substantial  degree  to  toterrtate 
toavelers"  or  If  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
goods  offered  has  "moved  In  Interstate  com- 
merce." A.  to  the  latter  requirement,  the 
wordtog  of  the  bill  1. : 

"It  Mrve.  or  offer,  to  wrve  toterstate  trav- 
elers or  a  substantial  portion  of  the  food 
which  it  serves,  or  gasoline  or  other  product, 
which  It  Mils  has  moved  to  conunerce." 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
S*»na*or    v^eld    at    that    point    for    a 

clarification?  ,,_.  ,^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,   i  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Did  I  correctly  imder- 
stand  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
quote  from  section  711  of  the  House  bill? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    711(b). 

Mr  CLARK.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
violation  of  that  subsection  is  punish- 
able by  a  rather  mUd  penalty.    It  states: 

A  willful  violation  of  this  section  rtiall  be 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100 
or  more  than  $500  for  each  separate  offense. 

Does  the  Senator  take  exception  to 
that  quite  modest  penalty? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  is  the 
Senator  reading? 

Mr  CLARK.  I  am  reading  from  sec- 
tion 711(b)  of  H.R.  7152.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  \&  referring  to  another  section. 
The  section  from  which  I  quoted  reads 
as  I  have  read  it.  It  provides  that  a 
willful  violation  of  the  section— and  this 
has  to  do  with  posting  notices— shall 
be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
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$100  or  more  than  $500  for  each  sepa- 
rate offense.  Perhaps  the  Senator  had 
S  mind  some  other  secUon  when  he 
referred  to  section  71  l'b>. 

!^  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Perhaps  so. 
I  shaU  find  that  section.  I  shall  cor- 
rect the  error.  If  I  And  there  has  been 

*"m^^CLARK.  When  the  Senator  finds 
It  perhaps  the  Ricord  can  be  corrected 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  find  the  specific  section  to 
which  the  Senator  refers.  I  shaii 
find  out  whether  there  has  been  a  typo- 
graphical error.  I  wish  that  a  S«"a  or 
wh<5se  mind  is  more  open  on  this  sub- 
ject were  following  my  speech  as  closely 
as  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  fol- 
lowing it.  because  m  that  event  I  might 
have  a  chance  to  win  a  vote  or  two. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  am  deeply  interested 
In  what  the  Senator  has  to  say  Al- 
though I  am  one  of  the  Senators  in 
Se  of  the  bill.  I  should  like  to  think 
that  my  mind  is  completely  open,  and 
wil  remain  open  until  the  ^^\^^%^ 
taken  I  am  sure  the  mind  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  open.  too. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  appreciate 
the  Senators  statement.     I  wUl  under- 
take to  find  the  language  in  question. 
There  may  be  a  typographical  error  in 
my  prepared  remarks.    If  so.  I  shaU  cor- 
rect it     If  the  Senator  wUl  remain  with 
ST  for  a  while  I  should  like  to  discuss 
a  matter  which  I  believe  is  of  some  in- 
terest to  him.  because  the  Senator  has 
some    connections    i^^  Louisiana     and 
therefore  I  believe  perhaps  he  has  more 
Interest  in  this  point  than  other  Sen- 
ators who  do  not  represent  the  State  or 
Louisiana  might  have. 

Mr  CLARK.  It  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  listen  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Even  if  it  were  not  a  pleasure.  I  woiUd 
have  to  stay,  because  under  the  rules  by 
which  we  are  operating.  I  am  one  of  the 
Senators  in  charge  of  the  bill- 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  happy 
that  the  Senator  is  present.  I  wish  more 
Senators  were  present.  However.  I  do 
not  complain.  ^  ,  ^u    Km 

It  will  therefore,  be  seen  that  the  bin 
reported  out  of  the  full  committee  covers 
any   establishment,  offering   lodging  to 
transient  guests,  even  though  it  does  not 
have  guests  traveling  in  interstate  com- 
merce.   The  bUl  also  covers  an  estab- 
lishment which  offers  to  serve  interstate 
travelers  even  though  a  substantial  por- 
Uon  of  the  food  which  it  serves,  or  other 
products  which  it  sells  has  not  moved  in 
interstate     conmierce.    I     continue    to 

read: 

Eighth.  The  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  has  Jurisdiction 
over  labor  legislation.  Accordingly,  that 
committee  reported  out  the  so-caUed 
FEPC  bUl.  H.R.  405.  That  bUl  is  now 
pending  before  the  Rules  Committee. 

A  few  witnesses  appeared  and  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  nice  to  tack  the 
provision  of  that  FEPC  bill  to  the  pres- 
ent one.  But  the  administration  had 
not  asked  for  it:  the  Democratic  chair- 
man of  the  committee  had  not  included 
It  in  his  proposal,  and  the  senior  Repub- 
Ucan  member  of  the  committee  has  not 
included  such  a  FEPC  proposal  in  his 
bill.    And  I  can  say  as  a  fact  that  the 


committee  members  did  not  take  the 
suggestion  seriously— not  at  the  time  the 
suggestion  was  made  anyway. 

Mr    CLARK.     Mr.  President.  wiU  the 

Senator  yield?  t«i.m 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yl«a-    .  „ 
Mr  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  substan- 
tiX    correct   in   what   he    has    sta  ed 
about  FEPC  legislation,   at  the   begin- 
ning.   However,  more  than  a  fear  a«o 
Se     Senator     from     Minnesota     [Mr. 
H^PHREVl  introduced  a  bUl.  which  wa^ 
?e^i^^  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  aiid 
Public  Welfare,  and  which  was  a  com- 
orehensive  FEPC  bill.     It  was  referred 
?oth^  subcommittee   on   Employment 
and  Manpower,  of  which  I  am  the  chair- 
man.    At  the  urging  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  as  a  matter  of  legislative  in- 
maSVe    rather  extensive  hearings  were 
held  on  the  bUl  during  thej^^^^f  .^' 
which  the  opinions  of  meml^rs  of  the 
administration    were    solicited^    TTiere 
was  comprehensive  testimony  both  from 
Dean    Grlswold.    of    the    Hanrard    Law 
School     representing    the    Civil    Rights 
?^ssioS.    and    from    the    Secretary 
of  Labor.  Mr.  WlrU.    Both  those  gen- 
tlemen gave  their  strong  endorsement  to 
this  legislation. 

In  addition,  there  was  an  opinion  from 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Katzenbach. 

The  biU  was  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  12  to  3.  It  is  entirely  con- 
stitutional. Therefore.  I  can  say  now 
SJat  with  respect  to  F^PC  legislation  re- 
gardless of  what  happened  In  the  Hou»e. 
the  administration  is  firmly  committed 
to  legislation  of  the  type  the  Senator  is 

discussing.  ,,„/««• 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  under- 
stand that  the  President  of  the  United 
sStes  has  said  that  he  is  in  favor  of 
the  bUl.  If  he  says  he  is  in  favor  of  it 
I  assume  he  is.  However,  this  is  not 
what   President   Kennedy    had    recom- 

™  I'^continue  to  read  from  the  sUtement 
of  Representative  Willis: 

Yet.  without  having  JurlBdIctlon  over  the 
subject  matter,  without  t^'^f ^^^^K-^bout  aa 
much  aa  a  by-your-leave.  the  FEPC  provi- 
S  ofH  R.  '405.  reported  out  bT  anot*jjr 
committee  and  pending  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  was  Incorporated  aa  title  vn  of 
the  blU  under  dlacusalon. 

Ninth  Under  title  IV  the  Commlaaloner 
of  Education  1«  granted  broad  new  powers^ 
under  Utle  VT  every  agency  f"<»  .^"P*^,";'"^ 
of    the    Federal    Government    «"»mlnlBterlng 

^tlvltle.  or  program.  ln'°i;^^8  '«^"f 
financial  aaslatance  la  required  to  take  111- 
Seflned  action.  In  addition  to  ^^1^'^°^ 
Federal  funds.  And,  aa  previously  PO»nted 
out.  under  section  711(b)  the  President  Is 
granted  unlimited  and  blanket  authority  to 
lake  whatever  action  he  deems  appropriate 
concerning  employment  In  such  programs. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President  again  I 
believe  the  Senator  has  Inadvertently 
made  a  typographical  error,  because  that 
is  the  same  section  711(b)  about  which 
there  was  a  colloquy  a  moment  ago  and 
which  merely  Imposes  a  minor  ftne  for  a 
wUlful  violation  of  a  section  which  re- 
quires posting  the  provisions  of  the  law 
In  conspicuous  places. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if.  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  the  discus- 
sion, the  Senator  would  ask  a  mem- 
ber of  his  staff  to  check  the  item,  and  to 
let  us  know  before  the  Senator  completes 


his  address  exactly  whut  comparable 
SSmber  appears  in  tl.e  bill  now  before 
the  Senate,  so  that  we  may  disciiss  t. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shaU  be 
glad  *  to  obtain  the  information  Of 
course,  the  Senator  realizes  that  one 
cannot  speak  and  conduct  research  at 
the  same  time. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  believe  an  able  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana is  checking  this  matter 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    That  is  cor- 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  statement 
of  Representative  Wilus: 

It  is  not  my  task  to  measure  the  depth 
and  breadth  of  those  provisions  and  otjer 
Members  will  dl«:uss  their  full  impact.  But 
U  can  be  seen  that  a  concerted  e*"^!"  °' 
a  combination  of  these  powers  would  bring 
about  these  results:  ^,.„., 

Publlc  and  private  schools  and  colleges 
benefiting  from  any  Federal  financial  pro- 
gram are  placed  under  Federal  control  In 
S^  handling  of  pupUs.  and  the  BelecUon 
of  faculty  members  Insofar  as  they  relate 
to  race,  color,  or  naUonal  origin  and  de- 
segregation or  discrimination  in  connecUon 
therewith.  , 

I  am  quite  sure  that  most  if  not jiU  of 
the  proponent-  would  tell  7°"  "»*V^*y  J*" 
not  intind  such  resulU.  but  there  they  are 
nevertheless. 

well,  what  do  we  do?  We  couJd  recom- 
mit the  bin.  or  we  could  defeat  the  blUOT 
we  could  and  must  at  the  very  least  amend 
U  to  tl^ke  care  of  harsh  and  draatlc  situation, 
and   results,   above  ouUlned.   among  other.. 


Mr.   CASE.     Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 
Mr  CASE.    With  respect  to  the  mat- 
ter of  federally  assisted  programs,  it  is 
possible  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
haTbeen  talking  about  a  bill,  or  parts 
of  a  bill,  not  actually  before  the  Senate 
This  may  be.  in  part,  the  explanation  of 
the  confusion  concerning  the  numbering 
of  the  section,  which  question  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  raised  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

in  any  event,  does  not  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  understand  that  in  title 
VI  in  relation  to  nondiscrimination  m 
federally  assisted  programs,  there  is  com- 
plete opportunity  for  hearings  not  orUy 
before  regulations  are  made,  fs  Provided 
by  section  602.  but  also  for  judicial  re- 
view afterward  by  anyone  who  is  ag- 
grieved, and  that  this  is  spelled  out  with 
great  care  and  particularity? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  one 
small  improvement  that  occurred  as  a 
result  of  efforts  by  this  Representative 
on  the  House  floor.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
some  small  Improvement  was  made  in 
the  bill  in  the  House  and  that  the  sec- 
tion 711(b)  to  which  I  have  referred 
was  flnaUy  removed  from  the  bUl  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Mr  CASE.    There  was  an  amendment 
on  the  House  floor:  Uiat  is  correct    I  do 
not  know  whether  it  Is  the  particular 
amendment  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  referring,  but  there  was  one 
such     amendment.       There     was     one 
amendment  that  I  myself  do  not  re^rd 
as  an  Improvement  in  regard  to  the  FH A. 
But  I  am  speaking  of  the  judicial  re- 
view provisions  of  sections  602  and  603. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  am  happy 
to  say  that  despite  the  failure  of  the 


House  committee  to  do  its  duty,  as  it 
should  have  done  it— that  is.  to  con- 
sider appropriate  amendments  to  the 
bUl  in  committee— fortunately,  a  few 
House  amendments  were  agreed  to.  A 
number  of  them  were  offered  by  the  very 
Representative  from  whose  statement  I 
quoted.  But.  at  least,  the  House  itself 
undertook  to  undo  some  of  the  mischief 
done  by  the  committee. 

The  Senator  referred  to  one  example. 
The  particular  section  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator made  reference  Is  the  one  with  re- 
spect to  which,  after  discusstog  the  sec- 
tion that  had  intervened,  the  very  Rep- 
resentative who  had  been  discussing  it 
offered  an  amendment  to  strike  it  out. 
It  did  not  belong  In  the  bill,  and  it  was 
stricken  out.     That  is  why  it  is  not  in 
the  bill  now  under  discussion.     But  it 
was  in  the  bUl  as  reported  by  the  House 
committee.    That  is  why  the  section  is 
mentioned  in  the  historical  analysis  of 
the  House  Committee  proceedings,  pre- 
pared   by    Congressman    Willis,    from 
which  I  have  been  quoting. 

That  is  what  happens  when  a  com- 
mittee acts  without  affording  Members 
an  opportunity  to  offer  their  own 
amendments,  or  without  every  House 
Member  having  an  opportunity  to  offer 
amendments. 

That  particular  provision  in  the  Diu 
did  not  belong  in  the  bill,  should  not 
have  been  in  the  bUl,  and  was  taken  out 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  when  the  mo- 
tion was  made  to  strike  it. 

Why  was  that  not  done  in  committee? 
The  chairman  would  not  allow  the  com- 
mittee to  consider  it.  But  it  should  have 
been  considered,  and  in  due  course  it  was 
considered. 

The  bill  contains  other  provisions  that 
should  have  been  considered  on  the  same 
basis.    When  the  Senate  begins  to  dis- 
cuss the  bUl  m  detaU  later.  I  shall  want 
to  know  if  it  is  proposed  to  have  the  bill 
provide  the  same  facilities,  and  to  re- 
quire people  to  sit  down  side  by  side  in 
restaurants,    cafes,    and    motels.     Is   it 
seriously  proposed  to  make  white  people 
and  colored  people— some  of  whom  of 
either  race  are  not  too  well  educated— sit 
down  and  drink  together  in  barrooms? 
If  that  is  what  is  proposed,  we  had  better 
provide  some  Insurance  benefits  for  sur- 
vivors of  the  fights  that  wiU  occur,  be- 
cause there  will  be  some  battles  royal  in 
the  barrooms  by  the  time  people  get  a  few 
drinks  in  them. 

Mr.  CASE.  Before  we  get  away  from 
the  question  to  which  the  Senator  has 
been  addressing  himself,  I  wish  to  make 
sure  that  the  bill  now  under  discussion 
contains  cwnplete  provisions  for  judi- 
cial review  of  this  type  of  incident. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  think  that 
applies  to  the  amendment  of  the  very 
Member  of  the  House  whom  I  am 
quoting. 

Mr.  CASE.  It  does  contain  such  pro- 
visions? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  should 
have  had  them,  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  CASE.  We  are  discussing  the  bill 
now  on  the  Senate  Calendar,  not  some- 
thing before  a  House  committee.  I  do 
not  know  to  what  extent  it  is  appropriate 
for  us  to  be  critical  of  the  other  body  or 
its  committees 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  speak- 
ing at  this  moment  about  the  Inappro- 
priateness  of  the  manner  In  which  the 
House  committee  acted  and  the  pro- 
priety of  having  a  Senate  committee  con- 
sider the  bUl.  just  as  a  House  committee 
should  have  considered  it.  It  should 
have  reported  it  to  the  House  with 
amendments  that  had  been  offered  and 
considered  in  committee. 

Mr.  CASE.  Perhaps  we  should  be 
getting  into  a  discussion  of  the  propriety 
and  desirability  of  referring  the  bill  to  a 
Senate  committee.  I  h(H)e  that  as 
quickly  as  possible  we  may  conclude  the 
discussion  on  the  pending  motion,  be- 
cause until  that  is  done,  the  Senate  can- 
not even  consider  referring  the  bill  to 

committee.  ,,,_*, 

Mr.   LONG   of   Louisiana.     Unfortu- 
nately as  the  Senator  well  knows,  a  mo- 
tion to  refer  the  bill  to  committee  is  sub- 
ject to  a  motion  to  table.    When  efforts 
are  made  to  bypass  conmilttees,  Senators 
who  oppose  the  particular  legislation  can 
never  have  any  confidence  that  we  will 
be  permitted  to  make  the  speeches  we 
would  like  to  make  in  favor  of  sending 
the  bill  to  committee.    That  being  the 
case,  the  best  way  for  us  to  protect  our- 
selves is  to  make  our  plea  while  the  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  Is 
before  the  Senate,  because  we  know  that 
only  then  will  we  have  the  chance  to 
make  our  speeches.    I  feel  it  is  necessary 
to  make  the  most  of  the  present  situa- 
tion, because  if  the  committee  is  by- 
passed, and  if  I  do  not  consume  some 
time,  rather  than  merely  to  apply  short- 
cuts, there  will  be  no  net  gain  in  time 
when  the  methods  that  are  customarily 
and   traditionally   used  to  protect   the 
rights  of  the  American  people  against 
unsound  legislation  are  denied.    So  by- 
passing committees  does  not  always  save 
the    time   one   might   think   would   be 
saved.    It  might  save  time  to  refer  the 
bill  to  ccHnmittee,  and  let  the  committee 
study  it  and  offer  amendments  and  con- 
sider them  in  the  best  fashion  in  which  a 
coDMnittee  coxild  act. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question  before 
he  proceeds? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr  CLARK.  A  mc«nent  ago  the  Sen- 
ator laid  great  and  rather  dramatic 
stress  on  the  possibUity  of  barroom  fights 
between  members  of  the  different  races 
as  a  result  of  title  n,  which  grants  in- 
junctive reUef  against  discrimination  in 
places  of  public  accommodation.  I  point 
out  that  the  language  of  that  title  does 
not  Include  establishments  tJiat  serve 
liquor,  but  Is  confined  to  restaurants, 
cafeterias,  lunchrooms,  soda  foimtalns, 
lunch  counters,  or  other  facilities  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  seUing  food  for  con- 
sumption on  the  premises. 

It  might  be  that  the  provision  could 
be  interpreted  as  including  restaurants 
which  also  serve  liquor,  but  it  quite  clear- 
ly does  not  include  the  ordinary  bar  or 
kind  of  place  where  a  fracas  of  that  sort 
would  be  likely  to  develop. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  pro- 
vision does  not  Include  such  a  place,  it 
ought  to  be  made  clear  that  it  does  not 
Include  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Inclusion  of  one 
would  clearly  exclude  the  other,  under 


the  applicable  rules  of  construction  with 
which  the  Senator  Is  familiar,  he  being 
a  fine  lawyer. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Not  neces- 
sarily so.  The  Senator  weU  knows  that 
In  the  average  tavern  or  bar  one  can 
often  obtain  some  kind  of  food,  whether 
it  be  pretzels,  popcorn,  or  pickled  eggs. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.   Page  7,  line  6,  para- 
graph (4).  reads: 

Any  eBtablishment  (A)  which  1.  phyrtcaUy 
located  within  the  premise*  of  any  eetabllah- 
ment  otherwise  covered  by  thU  sub«wtion, 
or  within  the  premlros  of  which  l.  physi- 
cally located  any  such  covered  eetabUahment, 
and  (B)  which  holds  ItaeU  out  a.  .ervlng 
patron,  of  .uch  covered  establUhment. 


Under  that  provision,  any  barroom  lo- 
cated In  any  hotel,  or  any  terminal,  or 
any  airport,  or  any  other  similar  situa- 
tion would  be  clearly   covered  by  this 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rib- 
icoFF  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr  CLARK.  I  agree  with  some,  but 
not  with  all,  of  the  things  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  said. 

I  believe  it  is  fairly  clear  that  an  air- 
port would  not  be  Included;  but  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct  in  stating  that  this  sec- 
tion would  apply  to  an  establishment 
whose  principal  purpose  was  the  serving 
of  food,  even  if  a  bar  were  under  the 
same  roof,  if  the  serving  of  Uquor  were 
incidental  to  the  serving  of  food. 

However,  I  think  the  clear  implication 
of  what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  pre- 
viously stated  was  that  the  section  would 
apply  to  establishments  of  the  type  to  be 
found    in   Louisianar— although    not   to 
Pennsylvania,  because  in  Permsylvanla, 
food  must  be  served  In  an  establishment 
In  which  liquor  is  served.    However,  in 
Louisiana,  I  think  It  is  permissible  to  op- 
erate a  bar  at  which  no  food  Is  served.    I 
am  afraid  that  those  who  read  the  Sen- 
ator's speech  might  think  this  measure 
would  cover  the  ordinary  Louisiana  bar, 
whereas  it  would  not:  and  I  do  not  think 
it  would  cover  an  airport,  either,  because 
the  purpose  of  an  airport  Is  not  primarily 
the  serving  of  food. 

Mr-  LONG  of  Louisiana.     When  one 
reads  the  general  provisions  of  the  bill, 
it  seems  to  me  there  would  be  many 
places     which,     under    this     language, 
would  be  located  within  retail  establish- 
ments which  could  well  be  held  to  be  in- 
cluded.   For  example,  in  a  bar-grill  type 
of  establishment,  as  to  the  case  of  such 
establishmente  to  Pennsylvania,  the  food 
served  might  be  the  principal  item  of 
service  in  the  afternoon  hours,  but  liquor 
might  be  the  prtocipal  item  of  service  to 
the  evening  hours,  particularly  in  the 
late  eventog  hours;  and  that  arrange- 
ment could  lead   to  what  the  Senator 
fears.     Enough  fights  already  occur  to 
such  places. 

Mr.  CLARK    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  agato  to 

™e?  ,_.  ,j 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loiiisiana.    I  yield. 
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Mr  CLARK.  I  do  not  deny  that  there 
is  truth  in  the  Senator's  statement,  and 
also  in  much  of  what  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  said.  I  merely  say  that  the 
initial  statement  was  somewhat  stronger 
than  the  facts  justify. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Perhaps  so . 
but  if'  a  man  were  cut  in  a  barroom  fight^ 
the  fact  that  hamburgers  were  served 
there  would  not  decrease  the  pain  he 
would  feel  as  a  result  of  the  wounds  he 
had  received;  and.  similarly,  if  a  chair 
were  thrown  through  a  plate  glass  win- 
dow of  such  an  establishment,  someone 
would  have  to  pay  for  the  property  dam- 
age after  the  fight  was  over^ 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr  TALMADGE.  A  moment  ago  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  had  a  coUoquy 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
CASEl  about  the  "starvation"  provisions 
of  the  bill,  in  title  VI.  Has  the  Senator 
previously  heard  or  read  the  following : 

I  don-t  have  the  power  to  cut  off  aid  In  a 
general  way  a»  wa*  proposed  by  the  Civl 
Rights  Commission,  and  I  would  think  It 
would  probably  be  unwise  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  kind  of 
power. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     We  know 
that  that  statement  was  made  by  the 
late  President  Kennedy  when  it  was  pro- 
posed that  he  should  use  the  power  of 
the   Presidency   to  cut  off  Federal-aid 
funds  from  Mississippi,  or  from  other 
Southern  States  which  might  be  charged 
with  discrlmlnaUon  of  some  kind  In  con- 
nection with  one  aspect  or  another  of 
their  State  governments  or  their  State 
social    agencies.      President    Kennedy's 
statement  was  that  he  did  not  have  the 
power— and  did  not  think  a  President 
should  have  it-to  cut  off  Federal-aid 
funds  merely  because  there  might  be  an 
allegaUon  of  discrimination  In  connec- 
tion with  such  programs  in  a  particular 

State 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    I  also  read  the  fol- 
lowing : 

In  many  instances  the  withholding  of 
funds  would  serve  to  further  disadvantage 
thoM  that  I  krow  the  Commission  would 
want  to  aid.  For  example,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Negroes  In  Mississippi  recede 
social  security,  veterans,  welfare,  school 
lunch  and  other  benefits  from  Federal  pro- 
grams—any  elimination  or  reduction  of  such 
programs  obviously  would  fall  alike  on  all 
within  the  State  and  In  some  programs  per- 
haps even  more  heavily  upon  Negroes. 
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Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  know 
where  that  statement  came  from? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  also  came 
from  the  late  President  Kennedy  In 
view  of  the  great  amount  of  pollUcai 
courage  required  for  the  late  President 
Kennedy  to  make  that  sUtement  when 
the  question  was  first  asked  of  him— and. 
incidentally.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  asked 
of  him  as  a  matter  of  surprise  at  his 
press  conference— I  believe  It  unfortu- 
nate that  he  did  not  stand  his  ground 
when  the  pressure  of  those  groups  was 
put  upon  him.  ,     ^    . 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  agree  with 
those  statements? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Of  course 
I  do-  and  what  President  Kennedy  said 


was  very  weU  demonstrated  In  Louisiana^ 
A  -suitable  home*  provision  was  voted 
by  the  State  legislature.    It  had  to  do 
with    the    argument    that    if    improper 
moral  conduct  was  occurring  in  a  home 
State  funds  should  not  be  permitted  to 
go  to  that  home  until  the  conduct  of  the 
parent  became  such  as  to  demonstrate 
beyond    reasonable    question    that    tne 
child  was  being  reared  In  a  proper  moral 
climate.    That  provision  caused  a  num- 
ber of  persons  to  be  taken  off  the  rolls 
until  the  board  could  examine  and  deter- 
mine whether  such  acts  which  were  sub- 
ject to  censure  on  moral  grounds  had 
ceased,  and  to  determine  whether  the 
moral  climate  was  such  that  further  aid 
to  such  claimants  would  be  Justified  in 
accordance  with  the  State  legislation. 

It  was  contended  that  the   aid  was 
intended  for  the  child;  and  that  no  mat- 
ter how  bad  the  conduct  of  the  parent 
or   guardian  of  the   child   might   have 
been  the  aid  to  the  child  should  be  con- 
tinued- and  pressure  was  brought  upon 
the  Federal  Government  not  to  cut  off 
aid  to  Louisiana  under  the  Federal  child- 
aid  program.    However,  if  such  aid  had 
been  cut  off  on  that  ground,  the  aid  would 
have  been  denied  to  10  times  as  many 
colored    children    who    were    living    in 
proper   homes,    as   compared   with   the 
number  of  chUdren  who  were  living  in 
homes  in  which  improper  moral  con- 
duct was  occurring.     Therefore,  as  the 
Senator  has  suggested,   it   would   have 
been  extremely  unfortunate  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  use  Its  power  in  that 
way    merely  because  of  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  State  government  as  to 
whether  the  aid  should  be  terminated 
In  the  case  of  such  children  who  were 
living  in  homes  in  which  there  was  not 
a  proper  moral  climate  for  the  rearing 
of  children. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  agree  that  If  that  provi- 
sion were  to  remain  in  the  bUl,  entire 
cities  and  enUre  counties  and  entire  com- 
munities and  entire  States,  and  even  en- 
tire regions,  could  be  starved  out  at  the 
caprice  of  Federal  ofBclals.  and  the  re- 
sult might  be  starvation  of  both  the  in- 
nocent and  the  guilty,  alike?  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  think  that  would 
amount  to  any  kind  of  so-called  justice 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of 
America?  _^,  , 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    This  provi- 
sion   as  I  interpret  it.  would  authorize 
action  little  short  of  criminal  In  nature ; 
and  I  know  it  would  be  morally  evil. 
Think  how  horrible  it  would  be  In  a  State 
such  as  Louisiana,  which  has  the  most 
generous  provisions  of  any  State  in  the 
Union  in  connection  with  aid  to  the  aged. 
I  assume  that  90  percent  of  the  colorMl 
citizens  there  who  are  beyond  age  65. 
and  certainly  more  than  90  percent  of 
those  who  are  beyond  age  70.  are  receiv- 
ing the  bulk  of  their  support  from  such 
aid    and  much  of  It  Is  Federal  aid.    If 
that  aid  were  cut  off  because  of  a  politi- 
cal argument  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  State  as  to  what  was  a 
suitable  home  for  an  orphaned  child— 
and  such  chUdren  might  not  be  receiving 
from  private  charity  or  similar  sources 
sufBcient  Income   to  provide   for   their 


sustenance— how  cruel  and  how  wrong 

that  would  be. 

But  imagine  such  a  political  contro- 
versy, involving  a  relatively  few  people, 
being  seized  upon  as  a  political  issue  to 
deny  subsistence  to  perhaps  60,000  or 
70.000  aged  people  In  need  of  such  aid— 
a  mere  crust  of  bread. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Would  that  not 
really  get  back  to  the  old  Hitlerian 
theory?  During  the  war  in  Europe  en- 
tire cities  were  leveled  and  hostages  were 
killed  from  time  to  time  because  the 
Germans  could  not  apprehend  a  par- 
ticular man  they  wanted  who  allegedly 
had  committed  some  crime. 

Mr    LONG   of   Louisiana.    The   pro- 
vision could  be  called  the  Lidice  provi- 
sion    The  Senator  will  recall  that  back 
in   World  War   H   a   few   paratroopers 
were  dropped  into  the  town  of  Lidice, 
Czechoslovakia,  In  an  effort  to  do  some 
spy  work  In  the  vicinity  and  find  out 
what  was  going  on  In  the  area.    A  few 
persons  in  the  city  of  Lidice— not  all  but 
a   mere   few — provided   a   basement   in 
which  those  people  could  find  shelter. 
The     individuals     Involved     murdered 
Hlmmler.  I  believe.    Incidentally,  he  was 
somewhat  of  an  assassin  himself.    So  we 
might  say  that  the  assassin— this  little 
Hitler  of  the  area— was  assassinated. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  because 
these  fugitives  managed  to  find  a  night's 
rest  at  Lidice.  Hitler  sent  the  storm 
troopers  In,  killed  the  men,  sacked  the 
city   and  burned  it  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  that  not  exactly 
the  same  philosophy? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  I  recaU 
correctly,  all  adult  men  and  I  believe  all 
male  children  were  murdered.  That  is 
the  same  philosophy  that  is  involved  in 
respect  to  the  bill.  One  might  say  that 
because  there  Is  a  quarrel  over  whether 
a  home  is  stable  for  a  colored  child  to 

live  in,  we  should 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Starve  them  aU. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  Starve  the  aged  and  the 
young  ones  alike,  because  a  political  con- 
troversy Is  going  on  about  whether  the 
home  for  a  little  colored  child  Is  stable, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  mother  ap- 
pears to  be  a  woman  who  is  loose  In 
morals  and  is  not  providing  a  proper 
home  for  the  child. 

Imagine  starving  100,000  people  be- 
cause such  a  controversy  Is  unresolved 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State  governments. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator 
agree'  with  me  that  it  Is  the  most  In- 
humane proposal  that  has  ever  been 
made  In  a  free  republic? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  the 
most  ridiculous  I  have  ever  seen. 

If  one  desires  to  starve  all  the  children 
in  an  area  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cannot  agree  with  a  State  govern- 
ment about  some  minor  provision  of  the 
ald-to-dependent-chlldren  program,  why 
should  we  give  It  the  authority  to  starve 
aU  the  old  folks,  too?  The  policy  Is  set 
out^-starve  them  all.  because  we  cannot 
agree  on  one  small  provision.  The  pride 
and  tradiUon  of  both  sides  are  involved, 
and  neither  will  back  down. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  a  mo- 
ment. ^  ^^ 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Does  not  the  pro- 
vision cover  virtually  every  Federal  pro- 
gram, whatever  It  may  be— social  secu- 
rity aid  to  disabled  veterans,  old-age 
assistance,  school  lunchroom  programs, 
highway  fimds,  aid  to  education,  and  aid 
to  pubUe  health?  Does  not  the  provision 
cover  all  those  programs? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiama.  It  covers  so 
many  things  that  I  have  been  asking 
quesUons  for  months  trying  to  find  out 
exactly  how  far  the  biU  would  go.  IstiU 
do  not  know.  That  is  one  of  the  things 
that  we  shall  have  to  try  to  discuss  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  wish  there  were  a  committee  report 
which  would  tell  us  how  many  people 
It  desires  to  crucify  under  this  Udice 
provision.  But  that  Is  where  the  matter 
stands.  No  one  knows  how  far  they  can 
go.    The  possibilities  are  absolutely  l^Xi- 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield?  ,  _.  ,^ 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr  TALMADGE.  Would  it  not  also 
indicate  that  the  Congress  has  absolutely 
abdicated  its  responslbUlty  In  connecUon 
with  aU  laws  that  It  had  enacted  fr<Mn 
the  beginning  of  our  RepubUc  to  Uie 
present  time  and  all  s«>propriaUons  that 
it  had  made  to  finance  such  programs, 
and  would  merely  turn  to  some  Federal 
official  and  say.  "Here,  it  is  yours.    Do 

with  it  as  you  see  fit."  ^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  cannot  conceive  of  any  such  thing 
even'  being  considered  by  the  Congress. 
But  imagine  the  Senate  considering  the 
measure  without  Its  having  been  referred 
to  a  committee  which  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  study  it  and  to  hear  testi- 
mony on  It  Why  It  should  be  in  the 
Senate  Is  beyond  my  comprehension. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  the  action  has  been  taken 
because  those  who  favor  the  proposed 
legislation  do  rvot  wiah  the  pubUc  to  get 

the  facts?  ^, ,, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  cannot  understand  what  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  have  In  mind  In  bring- 
ing this  kind  of  measure  before  the  Sen- 
ate, denying  committee  consideration  of 
it.     Perhaps  they  hope  that  when  the 
conslderaUon  of  the  measure  has  been 
concluded,   after   discussion   of   all   the 
points  that  the  mind  of  man  can  con- 
ceive  and  the  bill  is  rejected,  they  will 
be  able  to  say,  "We  did  all  we  could  to 
bring  it  before  the  Senate." 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
Mr    GRUENING.     Mr.  President,  the 
atrocity   in  Lidice   arose   from  the   as- 
sassination by  a  couple  of  patriots  In  the 
underground  of  the  butcher.  Heydrich. 
Himmler  was  the  overall  butcher.    As  a 

result  of  that  action,  every 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  the 
Senator  Is  correct.  Heydrich  was  the 
one  Involved.  They  did  not  get  the  big- 
gest butcher,  but  they  got  a  fairly  large 

one.  ,      -  T I J 

Mr  GRUENING.  The  people  of  Lid- 
ice were  completely  irmocent  In  the  mat- 
ter and  yet  the  Nazis  moved  in,  killed 
au'the  men  and  all  the  boys  over  the 
age  of  14.  took  away  the  women,  and 
took    the    ChUdren    away.    They    have 
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never  been  found  since.  They  were 
brought  up  as  Nazis  or  lost  to  view  It 
was  one  of  the  numerous  atrocities  that 
was  committed  by  the  Nazis. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  seems  to 
me  that  one  can  die  a  UtUe  quicker  by 
a  rifle  bullet  than  by  starvation.  Starv- 
ing a  scarecrow  to  death  Is  perhaps  more 
painful  than  shooting  him.  When  one 
talks  about  cutting  off  aU  pubUc  assist- 
ance to  such  people  because  there  is  a 
quarrel  between  the  government  of  a 
State  and  a  Federal  administrator  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  pretty  ridiculous. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject.  I  should 
like  to  say  that  the  distinguished  occu- 
pant of  the   Chair,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  RibicoffI.  showed  ex- 
tremely good  judgment  as  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  when  he 
managed  to  delay  a  cutoff  of  the  program 
long  enougn   for  tempers  to  cool,   for 
saner  minds  to  take  over,  and  for  the 
question  to  be  resolved  in  such  a  fashion 
that  the  horrible  results  which  we  are 
now  talking  about  would  not  take  place. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.    Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 
Mr  TALMADGE.    Is  it  true  that  the 
able  Presiding  Officer  did  not  beUeye  in 
the  Heydrich  poUcy  of  executing  them 

aU?  .^    ^._^, 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  distin- 
guished occupant  of  the  chair  was  a  re- 
sponsible Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health  Education,  and  Welfare.  But 
how  do  we  know  that  in  that  office  there 
wUl  always  be  a  man  who  is  willing  to 
rise  above  mundane  conslderaUons  and 
show  the  good  judgment  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  showed  at  that 
time  in  finding  some  way  In  which  to 
temporize  with  the  problem  until  pas- 
sions could  cool? 

If  I  recall  correctly,  some  of  the  par- 
ticipants In  the  problem  even  undertook 
to  take  It  to  the  United  Nations,  mer^ 
because  a  quarrel  existed  between  the 
Federal  administrator  and  a  State  ad- 
ministrator.   If  I  recall  correctly,  ^ter 
a  little  time  had  elapsed,  every  case  that 
was  deserving  had  been  taken  care  of. 
The  situation  was  ironed  out  in  such  a 
way  that  everyone  saved  face  and  noth- 
ing of  any  great  consequence  happened. 
Think  of  what  could  have  happened 
to  a  great  number  of  innocent  people  as 
a  result  of  pursuing  the  kind  of  poUcy 
outlined  In  the  bill.   Think  of  what  <»uld 
have  happened  if  the  situation  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  a  capricious  administra- 
tor who  wished  to  make  a  great- record 
and  who  wished  to  tell  the  people  in  the 
South  that  he  would  do  this,  that,  or  the 
other  thing,  and  In  the  course  of  the  at- 
tempt, had  starved  many  people. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  fn«n  New  Jersey. 
Mr  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
has  made  many  statements  since  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  first  rose.  I 
remind  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that 
I  rose  at  the  point  at  which  reference 
was  made  to  the  late  President  Kennedy. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
make  a  comment  or  two  at  this  time 
without  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  los- 
ing his  right  to  the  floor.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr  CASE.  First,  before  coming  to  that 
point.  I  should  like  to  say  that  while  I 
have  the  deepest  affection  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut.  I  did  not  attempt 
to  interrupt  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  the  Senator  f rwn  Loui- 
siana about  the  conduct  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  while  he  was  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  be- 
cause, after  aU.  he  is  a  Democrat.    But 
I  would  hope  that  for  his  own  sake,  ajad 
because  I  love  him  personally,  he  W^T 
have  an  opportimity  to  straighten  out  the 
Senate  and  the  country  as  to  what  Ws 
views  were  and  are.    I  beUeve  that  he 
perhaps  has  some  feeling  of  discomfort 
at  being  so  greatly  loved  by  the  Senators 
from  below  the  Mason  and  Dixon  fine  at 
the  present  moment. 

When  President  Kennedy  was  discuss- 
ing the  cutting  off  of  Federal  assistance, 
he  was  responding  to  a  question  about 
cutting  off  all  Federal  assistance  to  a 
SUte  discriminating  in  any  particular 
in  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  any  single 
program      He  was  not  discussing   the 
provisions  of  the  bill  now  on  the  Senate 
Calendar,  which  starts  by  providing-- 
and  this  is  the  right  way  to  start— that 
"no  person  shall  be  denied  the  benefits 
of    or   be   subjected   to   discrimination 
uiider  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance." 

If  any  one  can  quarrel  with  that 
proposition.  I  would  like  to  hear  the  quar- 
rel made  in  terms  that  would  appeal  to 
any  person's  sense  of  Justice  or  logic. 

The  question  was  raised,  Does  anyone 
Justify  this  section?  I  Justify  this  sec- 
tion, and  I  should  like  to  say.  in  a  few 
words,  why.  . 

First.  I  cannot  believe,  as  a  citizen  or 
this  countiT.  that  it  is  Just  to  require 
Negroes  to  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  and 
use  of  programs  which  they  may  not 
equally  share.  If  that  does  not  offend 
any  sense  of  Justice  or  logic.  I  would  like 

to  hear  it.  ^  ^  _ 

Second,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  i 
beUeve  It  is  my  duty  to  see  that  Fed- 
eral moneys  are  disposed  of  without 
discrimination  on  the  ground  of  race, 
color,  and  so  forth. 

These  points  are,  It  seems  to  me.  quite 
clear.  This  section  does  not  cut  off  all 
Federal  aid  to  any  State  where  dis- 
crimination occurs.  It  deals  Mily  with  a 
particular  program.  It  deals  with  that 
one  only  in  a  moderate  way.  There  must 
be  concUlation,  discussion,  hearings,  and 
everything  else.  Then  before  any  sug- 
gestion to  cut  off  Federal  funds  is  con- 
sidered, there  Is  provision  for  court  re- 
view, by  the  State  or  any  agency  thereof 
or  by  any  person  aggrieved. 

If  there  could  be  any  milder  provisions 
than  the  provisions  of  this  title  which 
would  have  any  effectiveness  whatever, 
I  would  like  to  have  any  suggestions  as 

to  what  they  might  be.  

One  further  and  final  word.  This  title 
would  not  affect  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion payments.  It  would  not  affect  so- 
cial security  payments.  It  would  not 
affect  pensions,  or  civil  service  retire- 
ment, or  raUroad  retirement,  or  any 
similar  programs  which  Involve  direct 
payments  by  tiie  Federal  Government  to 
the  beneficiary.  It  affects  only  feder- 
ally assisted  programs  where  the  State 
or  State  agency  Is  the  intermediary  ana 
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the    chief    distributor    of    the    benefits 
which  are  involved  in  such  programs. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 

'"i^TLONO  of  Louisiana.     This  section 
was  improved  somewhat  on  the  fioor  or 

the  House.  .        ..      .,n 

Mr   CASE.    We  are  debating  the  biU 
that  is  on  the  Senate  Calendar. 

Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.     This  pro- 
vision was  improved  somewhat.    I  was 
discussing  the  Impropriety  otjiiem^- 
ner  In  which  this  matter  was  handled  by 
the   House   committee     The   fact   that 
this    misguided    section    was    improved 
somewhat  on  the  House  floor  Proves  a^ 
the  more  what  I  have  been  saying  about 
the  impropriety  of  the  way  the  measure 
was  handled  by  the  House  committee. 
When  the  House  realized  how  improp- 
erly the  measure  was  handled   In   the 
House     committee,     it     adopted     some 
amendments  which  somewhat  Improved 
this  outrageous  proposal 

I  believe  the  Senator  wiU  And  that  it 
would  sUU  be  possible,  under  this  section, 
to  do  what  I  have  said.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  may  not  agree 
with  me.  with  respect  to  programs  for 
aid  to  dependent  children,  or  some  other 
similar  type  of  program,  because  some 
ofncial  may  not  agree  with  some  phase 
of  the  program.  , 

Mr  TALMADGE.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  quesUon? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield  for  a 

**^Mr  °TALMADGE.  I  do  not  know  of 
course,  what  the  President  had  In  mind 
when  he  made  that  statement  but  I  can 
quote  his  statement,  and  I  did.  I  thins 
he  was  correct  when  he  made  the  state- 
ment on  April  19.  1963.  that  he  was  op- 
posed to  withholding  aid.  and  I  think 
that  is  the  correct  position  now. 

I  ask  the  Senator  to  turn  to  page  26  oi 
the  bill,  section  602.  to  show  how  broad, 
comprehensive,  and  all  inclusive  this 
starvation  provision  is: 

B»ch     Federal     department     and     agency 
which   la  empowered  to  extend   '^"^^  °; 
nandal  aaelatance  to  any  program  or  activity. 
by  way  of  grant,  loan,  or  contract  other  than 
ft   contract  of   inauranoe  or   guaranty,  ahall 
take   action   to   effectuate  the   provlalona  of 
section  aoi  with  reepect  to  auch  program  or 
activity.     Such  action  may  be  taken  by  or 
pummnt    to    rule.     regulaUon.    or   order    o« 
UMral  applicability  and  shall  be  oonaUtent 
Suhachievement   of   the  obJecUve.  of  the 
statute  authorizing   the  financial  •«l«*»<;« 
in    oonnection    with    which    the    action    U 
taken. 


number  of  people  who  might  be  pimlshed 
by  this  provision  Is  limited,  there  still 
would  be  a  great  number  who  would  be 
punished  who  were  not  parties  to  the 
controversy  and  were  not  Involved  In  It 

at  all.  .. 

The  language  which  I  shall  continue 

to  quote  relates  to  the  Propriety  °'^ 
House  committee  action  and  Quotes  from 
a  Member  of  the  House  from  the  Third 
congressional  District  of  Louisiana,  who. 
S^ally.  is  responsible  for  making 
improvements  In  the  bill  which,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  floor  discussion.  Prevented 
the  provision  from  being  as  complete  an 
oltrage  as  it  was  before  the  improve- 
ment : 

B«X>lfimT*L.  IW«AT.  OB  AM«i«i»«irr 
I  do  not  think  It  can  be  denied  by  any 
serlouB-mlnded  and  responsible  Member  or 
^rS.n  that  the  bill  now  before  you  1.  the 
^t  draatlc  and  far-reaching  propo«il  and 
SS  for  power  ever  to  be  reported  out  of  a 
f^SmTttJrof  the  Congrea.  In  the  hUtory  of 
our  Republic  . 

I  am  quite  certain  that  the  foregoing  and 
many  other  harsh,  open-ended^  "jljf^ 
Umiued  provisions  would  have  been  removed 
i^cSmmlttee  had  been  K^ven  an  oppo^ 
tunlty  to  debate  and  amend  the  bill  In  calm 
and  deliberate  executive  session .  And  in  my 
opinion,  the  right  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
rSommlt  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  further  consideration. 

If  the  bin  U  not  recommitted,  and  If  it  is 
not  defeated,  however,   I   have  outlined  at 

least  some  of  the  kind  of  ^^tS"^"' nSi' 
ments  that  should  be  offered  on  the  floor 
And  in  resolving  any  course  of  action.  I  again 
appeal  to  the  membership  to  vote  on  It  on 
thrbasla  of  merit  and  content  and  not  on 
the  basU  of  sectionalism,  prejudice,  and 
label 


The  section  contlnuea. 

Does  the  Senator  believe  that  we 
should  give  Federal  officials  power  to 
make  a  rule  or  regulaUon  that  would 
starve  whole  ciUes.  whole  counUes 
whole  States,  and  whole  secUona  of 
America  under  this  "Udlce  destrucUon 

theory?  ,    .  . 

Mr.    LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  do  not 

think  so.  , 

ISi  TALMADGE.  I  share  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Senator.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  I  have 
said  the  Presidents  criticism  about  the 
unfairness  of  not  furnishing  aid  to  those 
who  are  not  a  part  of  the  controversy  is 
Just  as  valid  with  regard  to  this  bill  as 
U  was  at  that  time,  because  while  the 


In  this  Senators  estimation,  the  fore- 
going presents  an  accurate  description 
and  commenUry  on  what  transpired  i^ 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  It 
paints  a  plain  picture  of  the  bill's  tor- 
tured posture  as  it  reached  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

What  happened  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  is  now  history.  The  summary 
dismissal  of  numerous  floor  amendments 
which  sought  to  correct  the  oversights  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  was  reminiscent 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  committee  It- 
self where  the  steamroller  grounds  out 
a  bill  on  which  no  hearing  has  ever  been 

held.  .         w         »« 

Therefore,  we  have  a  duty  here  to 
make  all  efforts  on  the  floor  to  dig  back 
into  both  the  language  on  the  face  of 
HR  7152  and  the  basic  philosophy  be- 
hind such  legislation  as  this.  Before  we 
can  ever  hope  to  And  the  right  words 
with  which  to  express  any  idea  in  terms 
of  legislation,  we  should  make  an  all-out 
effort  to  appreciate  the  fundamental  as- 
pects of  that  Idea.  Only  then  can  we  be 
sure  that  we  wish  to  give  the  Idea  legis- 
lative status  at  all.  .  ^        * 

Mr  President,  my  point  of  departure 
from  the  advocates  of  this  so-called 
civil  rights  legislation  stems  from  my 
beUef  that  every  American  has  a  basic 
fundamental  freedom  of  association  and 
a  basic  right  to  grow  to  maturity,  marry, 
and  bring  up  his  children  In  the  pattern 
of  his  parents  and  forebears. 

To  be  speciflc.  it  seems  to  me  that 
every  man  of  white  Caucasian  heritage 
has  a  perfect  right  to  protect  those  In- 


sUtutions  m  his  society  which  allow  him 
the  freedom  to  associate  with  PeoPle  of 
his  own  race,  marry  a  per^n  of  his  own 
race  and  to  teach  his  children  that  it 
is  best  for  them  to  do  likewise. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  such  freedom 
of  assoclaUon  does  not  violate  the  rights 
of  others.  Every  race  has  Its  strong 
points  and  Its  weak  points.  Each  race 
is  both  Inferior  and  superior  to  others 
In  various  respects. 

Obviously,  the  races  are  vastly  differ- 
ent in  their  characterlsUcs :  and  anyone 
who  today  understands  anything  about 
hereditary  traits  would  be  mistaken  to 
insist— as  did  phUosophers  such  as  Locke 
and  Rousseau-that  all  men  are  creatwl 
equal.    Perhaps  It  can  be  contended  that 
Sey  all  have  an  equal  chance  to  get  to 
heaven,  where  they  may  be  truly  equal. 
But.  on  this  planet,  the  most  evident  fact 
I  know  Is  that  human  beings  are  created 
different.    Some  are  superior  Phys  ca  J, 
some    intellectually,    some    artistically. 
some    in    flnanclal    shrewdness,    some 
scientiflcally.  and  others  in  any  number 
of  different  ways.    These  relative  supe- 
riorities and  inferiorities  make  /or  the 
undeniable  difference  between  Individ- 
uals   and  coUecUvely.  between  races. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  made  soine  ef- 
fort to  trace  the  statement  that  All 
men  are  created  equal."  It  seems  that 
the  earUest  Indication  of  the  precise 
quotation  actually  was  from  Thomas 
Jefferson,  although  parallel  statements 
are  found  In  tiie  writings  of  Rousseau 

and  Locke.  ^„  ., 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 
Mr   CLARK.     Does  the  Senator  seri- 
ously'Intend,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
to  attack  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence? „^       ..^ 
Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.     The  state- 
ment that  -All  men  are  created  equal  ? 
Yes      I  question  the  correctness  of  it. 
As  I  said  in  my  prepared  speech   Just 
now.  it  may  well  be  that  they  will  all  be 
equal  in  heaven.  If  they  ever  get  tiiere 
and  it  may  weU  be.  also,  that  they  will 
all  be  equal  In  the  other  place.  If  they 
wind  up  there.     I  do  not  know   about 
that.     I  have  had  lltUe  experience  In 
that  fleld.  but  if  one  has  any  knowledge 
of  hereditary  traits  he  would  have  to 
concede  that  men  are  different.     Their 
very    differences   make   for   inequalities 
among  individuals. 

In  seeking  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
statement.  I  was  informed  by  the   U- 
biiry  of  Congress— I  am  Informed,  on 
^^'Tnofflclal  basis.  Uiat  the  st^^tement 
was   Uie   one   which  Thomas   Jefferson 
used  m  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
•All   men  are  created  equal.        It  was 
more  or  less  a  general  "tatement  ma^ 
by   American  colonists  who.  from  any 
point  of  view,  were  British  country  gen- 
tiemen  who  resented  the  way  tiiey  were 
SeS^  treated  by  the  British  ParUament^ 
They  agreed  that  aU  men  are  created 
UZ,  meaning  tiiat  all  British  country 
genUemen  are  created  equal;  that  they 
were  Just  as  good  as  British  citizens  in 
the  city  of  London,  and  perhaps  much 
better  Ihan  tiie  "Limeys."    "nie  expres- 
sion was  a  way  of  saying.  "We  are  Just 
as  good  as  they  are." 


However.  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  wrote 
"All  men  are  created  equal"  Into  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  had  approxi- 
mately 200  slaves  at  the  time  he  wrote  it. 
He  did  not  Uberate  those  slaves.    I  be- 
lieve the  history  of  the  Convention  shows 
that  there  was  some  discussion  of  wheth- 
er to  try  to  blame  the  King  of  England 
for  the  slavery  that  then  existed  in  the 
United  States,  on  the  theory  that  he  had 
Imposed  It  on  America;  but  it  was  felt 
that  as  other  charges  which  had  been 
made  against  him  were  somewhat  tenu- 
ous and  farfetehed.  the  King  of  England 
should  not  be  blamed  for  slavery;  and 
that  to  blame  him  for  that  would  be  go- 
ing a  little  too  far.  and  would  be  ridicu- 
lous and  out  of  bounds,  because  the  King 
of  England  had  nothing  to  do  with  slav- 
ery.   It  was  more  or  less  the  doing  of  our 
own  Yankee  slave  traders.     So  It  was  not 
thought  well  to  blame  the  King  of  Eng- 
Und    for    slavery    that    existed    In   the 
United  SUtes.     But  this  language  was 
written  by  a  man  who  held  many  slaves. 
Of  course,  slavery  was  not  abolished  by 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  or  by 
the  American  Revolution,  as  the  Senator 
well  knows. 

History  will  show  that  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son was  one  of  the  early  advocates  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  He  advocated  that 
a  way  be  found  to  bring  it  to  an  end. 
although  he  was  a  segregationist.  He 
wanted  to  bring  slavery  to  an  end.  If  I 
recall  correctly,  and  he  wanted  to  ar- 
range to  return  the  colored  folks  to  the 
place  whence  they  came,  because  he  knew 
there  would  be  trouble  in  the  future  with 
different  races  living  together  In  the 
same  community.  It  has  created  prob- 
lems I  believe  that  any  falrm*nded 
person  wUl  admit  It  has  created  prob- 
lems: but  In  some  respects,  perhaps,  we 
have  managed  better  than  we  antici- 
pated. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  any 
group  among  us  should  continue  to  en- 
joy the  right  it  has  owned  since  the 
founding  of  this  country  to  protect  those 
characteristics  of  its  own  race  which 
It  cares  not  to  have  diluted  by  the  per- 
sons of  another  race.  It  Is  this  right  to 
continue  being  what  we  are,  to  bring  up 
our  children  to  be  something  nearly  the 
same,  which  we  seek  to  protect.  These 
bills  aimed  at  forced  Integration  of  the 
races  place  this  right  under  heavy  as- 
sault and  unless  we  recognize  the  danger 
and  fight  to  preserve  our  Individual 
rights  the  last  half  of  this  century  will 
see  our  long -cherished  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation disappear  from  the  face  of  this 

Nation.  J  ^w  * 

Just  as  Thomas  Jefferson  believed  that 
the  Federal  Government   should   never 
tamper  with  Institutions  which  sought  to 
preserve  freedom  of  religion  and  free- 
dom of  religious  association,  so  do  I  ob- 
ject to  the  Federal  Government's  tam- 
pering with  Institutions  which  seek  to 
preserve   a   freedom   of    association   on 
grounds  of  race.     And.  when  I  say  the 
phrase  "freedom  of  association."  I  mean 
just  as  certainly  the  freedom  of  dlsas- 
sociatlon.    The  complaints  of  some  few 
students  and  their  parents  who  wanted 
to  disassociate  themselves  with  prayers 
in  the  classroom  led  to  the  prohibition 
of  prayers  by  anyone  In  the  classrooms 
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of  the  Nation.    I  am  not  contending  that 
the  supreme  Court  was  right  In  disal- 
lowing  prayer   for  the   faithful,  but  I 
would  certainly  respect  the  right  of  an 
atheist  to  disassociate  himself  from  the 
protestations  of  faith  to  which  he  does 
not  subscribe.    So  I  think  that  the  de- 
sire of  citizens  to  disassociate  themselves 
in    certain    respects    from   other    races 
should  be  honored  and  protected  by  the 
courts  and  by  the  Congress.     If.  as  the 
Supreme  Court  has  recently  proclaimed, 
the  freedom  of  one  child  not  to  pray  can 
override  the  freedom  of  everyone  else  to 
engage  in  prayer,  then  certainly  the  long- 
recognized  freedom  of  tens  of  millions 
of  our  white  citizens  not  to  co-mingle 
and  not  to  associate  themselves  fully  wltii 
persons  of  other  races  must  be  deemed 
to  override  the  attempts  by  racial  mi- 
norities to  force   their  social   presence 
upon  these  white  citizens. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  criticize  for  a 
moment  those  who  seek  to  associate  in 
Integrated  functions.     I  have  attended 
Integrated  activities  myself,  and  find  no 
criticism  of  those  who  wish  to  attend 
such  meetings  where  the  races  are  mixed. 
I  do  not  pass  upon  the  moral  question  of 
racial  intermarriage.    I  do  Insist  upon 
the  freedom  of  citizens  who  do  not  wish 
to  Integrate,  who  do  not  wish  to  mix.  to 
continue   to   remain  among   their  own 
kind  of  people.  If  that  Is  what  they  wlsh^ 
I  have  found  that  the  great  majority  of 
people  of  my  faith  tend  to  feel  the  same 
way  namely,  that  It  Is  best,  for  example, 
that  white  people  go  with  people  of  their 
kind,  and  that  the  colored  should  go  with 
people  of  their  own  race. 

Yet  this  is  precisely  what  the  so-called 
public-accommodations  section  of  this 
bill  does.  It  forces  the  social  presence  of 
the  Negro  race  upon  scores  of  millions 
who  object  to  It  and  those  constitutional 
rights  of  privacy  and  property  are  being 
totally  disregarded  and  trampled  upon. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  the  delegation 
In  this  bill  of  such  unparalleled,  over- 
whelming, and  despotic  power  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  at  the  expense  of  my 
constituents'  private  constitutional 
rights.  In  the  name  of  these  forced  in- 
tegration bills,  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, and  the  proposed  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practices  Commission  can  make  a 
farce  out  of  private  property  rights. 
They  can  insist  on  opening  private  prop- 
erty and  private  employment  to  certain 
Individuals,  Irrespective  of  the  desires  of 
the  owner  or  the  employer  or  the  rest 
of  his  customers  or  employees. 

What  more  precious  rights  does  a  man 
have  than  to  his  own  privacy  and  to  his 
own  property?    And  what  wUl  the  next 
civU  rights  bill  look  like  when  we  are 
asked  to  pass  it  next  year  or  the  year 
after?     How  much  more  will  our  rights 
as  individuals  be  emasculated?    Funda- 
mentally, I  suspect  tiiat  very  few  of  our 
people  vmderstand  this  proposal  and  the 
Impact  it  Is  likely  to  have  on  our  system 
of  laws  in  the  years  to  come.    I  doubt 
seriously  that  1  in  50.000  of  those  who 
are  pressing  so  vehemently  for  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bUl  have  bothered  to  study 
Its  content,  which  Is  filled  with  language 
so  undefined  and  vague  in  nature  that 
the   social   philosophers   In   our   courts 
could  hold  it  to  mean  almost  anything. 


Unfortunately,  the  question  before  us 
has  becwne  so  emotionally  supercharged 
that  we  are  unable  to  discuss  objectively 
the  complexities  of  the  law  involved,  m- 
the  consequences  that  such  legislation 
is  likely  to  bring.  Instead,  we  have  been 
forced  into  either  the  category  "for"  or 
the  category  "against"  and  remain  there, 
come  hell  or  high  water.  So  we  will  vote 
on  this  bill;  and  before  It  is  even  dry 
behind  the  ears,  we  will  probably  have 
another,  using  this  one  as  precedent,  be- 
fore us. 

Certainly,  Mr.  President.  It  would  seem 
fair  at  this  time  to  ask  what  this  next 
forced   integration   bill,   irrespective   of 
the  Constitution,  will  demand.    Will  it 
demand  overcompensation  for  minority 
groups.  Irrespective  of  the  services  they 
perform?     Will   it  attempt  to  set  Job 
quotas,  demanding  certain  numbers  of 
minority  groups  In  jobs.  Irrespective  of 
ability?    Will  It  call  for  the  assessment 
of  swne  sort  of  quality  points  for  «n- 
ployees  who  happen  to  be  Negroes,  as  we 
now  assess  quality  points  for  certain  Jobs 
to  persons  who  are  veterans?    Will  it  re- 
quire the  crosstown  transportation   of 
schoolchildren  In  order  to  force  school 
integration  at  all  costs?    Will  it  revital- 
ize the  proposal  originally  in  this  bill, 
but  no  longer  In  it,  which  said  that  any- 
one who  «?eaks  out  against  this  clvU 
rights  legislation  or  encourages  others  to 
resist  unconstitutional  provisions  Is  sub- 
ject to  charge  of  a  felony?    Just  what  are 
we  letting  ourselves  in  for,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

There  Is  no  question,  of  course,  that 
the  American  people  do  not  begin  to  un- 
derstand the  dangers  of  such  legislation. 
Those  who  would  force  this  proposal 
through  the  Senate  do  not  appear  to 
undersUnd  that  the  Congress  is  limited 
to  those  powers  delegated  to  it  by  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  possesses  no 
inherent  powers  to  write  such  a  law. 
They  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  this  bill 
js  far  beyond  the  scope  of  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments  and  makes  a  cruel  joke 
of  the  10th  amendment  of  the  BUI  of 
Rights  that  reserves  to  the  States  and 
the  people  those  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 
Mr    TALMADGE.    Would  any  addi- 
tional civil  rights  be  granted  to  any  citi- 
zen In  the  entire  Nation  by  the  so-called 
civil  rights  bill? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  know  of  a 
great  many  rights  tiiat  would  be  taken 
away     It  would  take  many  more  rights 
away  from  people  than  It  would  give.  If 
we  consider  the  number  of  rights  in- 
volved and  the  number  of  people  in- 
volved. ^  ^.     _^^ 
Mr  TALMADGE.    Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator agree  that  the  only  rights  that  are 
granted  are  rights  to  Federal  oflicials? 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    For  the  most 
part  'tiiat  is  correct.    I  do  not  know  of 
any   additional  rights  tiiat  the   people 
would  get.   Most  of  tiie  additional  rights 
are  granted  to  Federal  officials. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  wiUi  me  tiiat  Uie  civil  right*  ttiat 
are  granted  to  people  are  tiiose  which 
are    enumerated    In    ttie    Constitution. 
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specifically  In  the  first  10  amendment 

aS  to  the  13th  and  14th  amentoenU? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.     The  Senator 

**  MrXALMADOE.     I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator is  aware  of  the  fact  that  every  one 
of  thoae  amendments  is  a  prohibition 
against  the  exercise  of  Federal  power 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
18  exactly  correct.    The  Bill  of  Rights 
provides  that  the  Federal  Government 
^all  not  do  cerUin  things  to  the  people^ 
Mr   TALMADGE.     Mr.  President    the 
first  amendment  provides  that  the  Con- 
gress "shall  make  no  law." 
The  second  amendment  provides: 
A   well-r«tui«t«l   milltU.   being   nactmamrf 
to  thlLr^y  of  a  fr-  SUf .  th.  right  o 
Se  people  to  keep  and  bear  arm..  thaU  not 
be  infringed. 
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And  so  on. 

Those  amendments  all  deny  some  power 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  to  Fed- 
eral officials.  „       . 

The  bill  that  Is  brought  to  the  Senate 
Hil  7152.  in  every  page,  paragraph,  ana 
line  takes  power  from  the  Pe«Ple  J^^ 
gives  more  and  more  power  to  "le  Fed- 
eral Government  to  control  and  regulate 
the  people. 

liir   LONG  of  Louisiana.    The  Sena- 
tor could  not  be  more  correct.     Those 
who  drafted  our  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
otier^endments  to  the  ConstituUon 
forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  do 
things   to   the   American   people   which 
would  violate  their  rights.    TJe  so-caUed 
civU  rights  bill  would  do  the  opp<Mlte. 
It  would  grant  to  Federal  officials   Pea- 
eral   courts,   and   Federal   commissions 
Dower  to  take  rights  away  from  people, 
rt  would  give  such  officials  the  right  to 
put  people  in  Jail,  and  the  power  to  deny 
^plTthe    right    of    a«°<=»»tion.    ^d 
S^xSd  give  those  officials  the  right  to  im- 
prison and  to  starve  P«>ple-all  for  the 
Federal  officials  and  against  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr  TALMADGE  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor agree  that  the  bill  really  ought  to 
S  lal^led  a  bUl  to  regulate  the  American 
people  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  believe  the 
Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.    Is  not  that  exactly 

what  It  would  do? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    It  would  reg- 
ulate the  people  and  strip  them  of  their 

freedom.  ♦*,..-, 

Mr.  TALMADGE      And  starve   them 

and  control  them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  it 
would  deny  them  freedom  of  afsoclation 
llich  I  have  always  felt  ^^omed  t^ 
them  as  Americans,  and  to  breathe  the 
free  air  of  a  great  country. 

Mr    CLARK.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  ,    .  ,j 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.    Does  the  Senator  agree 
that  the  14th  amendment,  together  with 
the  commerce  clause,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal constituUonal  Justification  for  the 
proposed  legislation.  i^^^.^^Z^'^^. 
an  additional  power  which  it  (Ud  not 
have     before     that     amendment     was 
adopted?  ^^^        ^ 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     The  com- 
merce clause 


Mr    CLARK     I  am  speaking  of  the 

14th  amendment.  opnator 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
wen  knows  that  the  civil  rights  cases  of 
ma  ruled  that  the  14th  amendment  ^d 
not  give  the  Federal  Government  the 
right  t^reSaate  the  private  af!alrs  of  an 
Sidual  The  14th  amendment  was  a 
prohlblUon  against  SUte  ^tion  "ot  a 
prohlbiUon  against  private  or  individual 

*'Mr"  CLARK.  The  Senator  wiU  admit 
that  secUon  2  of  the  14th  fniendment 
authorizes  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
to  carry  into  effect  the  principle  set  forth 
in  secUon  1  of  the  14th  amendment,  will 

^^Mr^LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  again, 
strictly  construed,  would  be  a  limitation, 
and  an  extension  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
menfs  power  to  limit  what  the  Stat« 
STn  do  If  a  SUte  wanted  to  take  rights 
away  from  an  individual,  the  amend- 
ment would  help  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  to  prevent  a  State  from  taking 
away  a  person's  rights. 

What  Uie  senator  is  "fkjng  to  do  to 
the  biU  is  to  deny  individuals  the  rights 
that  they  have  to  exercise  In  their  own 
private  capacity,  not  the  actions  of  the 

state. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senmtor  an- 
swer my  question  with  a  "Yes"? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  af«7fj«; 
the  quesuon  In  the  way  that  I  'elt  »t 
shouW  be  answered.  U  the  Senator 
wants  to  answer  It  In  one  word,  that  is 
not  the  answer  I  would  give. 

Mr   CLARK.     The  Senator  agrees,  or 
course,  does  he  not.  that  the  15th  amend- 
ment specifically  authorises  Congrws  to 
enact  legislation  to  carry  Into  effect  the 
provisions     of     that     amendment?     In 
other   words,   both   the    14th   aiid    15th 
amendments  are  very  different  from  the 
first  10  amendments,  resulting,  together 
with  the  13th  amendment,  from  the  un- 
happy Civil  war.  and   gave  additional 
posillve  power  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
inent  which  It  did  not  previously  have. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  agree. 

Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.     The  power 
they    gave   was    the    power    to   prevent 
SUtes  from  discriminating  in  favor  of 
one  group  of  citizens  and  against  an- 
other group.    By  this  amendment    the 
Federal  Government  had  the  right  to 
prevent    a    State    from    discriminating. 
But  neither  of  those  amendments  gave 
the  Federal  Government  the  right  to  in- 
terfere in  the  private  «^ai{s  °' *^!f^  " 
vldual  citizen  if  he  wanted  to  dlscrinU- 
nate      He  could  discriminate  if  he  wlrfied 
to     He  could  discriminate  in  dccldmg 
with  whom  he  wanted  to  do  business. 
He  could  discriminate  with  respect  to 
whom  he  wanted  to  marry.     He  could 
discriminate    as    to    among    whom    he 
wanted  to  live.     He  had  all  sorts  of  rights 
to  discriminate.    So  far  as  I  know,  noth- 
ing in  the  ConstituUon  gives  any  govern- 
ment Federal  or  State,  the  right  to  deny 
citizens  their  right  to  choose  with  re- 
gard to  their  personal  liberties   such  as 
among   whom  they  want  to  live,  with 
whom  they  want  to  do  business,  or  whom 
they  want  to  marry. 

In  my  view,  all  these  private  activities 
are  the  kinds  of  things,  that  were  in- 
tended to  be  covered  by  the  10th  amend- 


ment    The    Federal    Government    had 
nothing  to  do  with  any  of  them. 

Mr  CLARK.     The  Senator  is  not  seri- 
ously arguing  that  HM.  7152  Is  uncon- 
stitutional. Is  he?  . 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Yes^^^thh^ 
it  contains  a  number  of  unconstitutlonaJ 
provisions.     I  think    the  courts  In  the 
days  when  the  Judges  were  not  picked 
by  the  NAACP  would  have  so  held--at 
least,  they  were  Judges  who  had  not  h^ 
to  receive  the  approval  of  Uie  NAACf 
and  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equ^ty^ 

Mr   CLARK.     Of  course,  the  Senator 
is  enUUed  to  his  legal  opinion  in  this  re- 
gaJS  but  I  should  think  It  Is  quite  cle^. 
beyond  a  peradventure  of  a  doubt,  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  constitu- 
tional lawyers  find  themselves  in  d^- 
agreement  with  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
Sana^as  does  the  Attorney  Oeneral-- 
and  that  the   preponderant  ,oplr^o"  ^ 
that  the  bill  is  constitutional  and  that 
no  serious  constituUonal  quesUon  Is  In- 
volved.   I    Uke    It    Uie    senator    from 
Louisiana    would    disagree    with    that 
statement,  would  he  not?  .>,„„,rf 

Mr     LONG    of    Louisiana.     I    should 
suppose  that  if  I  were  allowed  to  name 
the  Ju^es  of  Uie  Supreme  Court.  I  could 
find  men  who  would  agree  wiUi  almost 
anyUilng  I  wanted  them  to  agree  with 
^»Yls  what  has  happened  with  regard 
to  the  supreme  Court.     The  Judges  who 
have  been  »PPolnted  have  been  screen^ 
and  have  pretty  well  passed  the  mustw 
of  Uie  NAACP.  the  Congress  of  Racial 
EquaUty.  and  perhaps  some  other  minor- 
Uy  groups.    They   were  selected  in  the 
probablllVy  that  Uiey  would  decide  cases 
in  the  way  Uiey  are  being  decided.     I 
do  not   know  of  any  decision  that  the 
court  has  handed  down  in  the  iMt  M 
years  that  has  really  aroused  the  ire  of 
Ihe  NAACP  or  the  Congress  of  Racial 
EquaUty.     Can  the  Senator  from  P^^n- 
S^lvanla  Uilnk  of  any  decision  that  has 
disturbed  any  of  those  groups? 

Mr    CLARK.    No.   I    cannot.    I    am 
happy  to  say  that  I  cannot. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  Uie  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
who  is  an  able  lawyer,  say  that  the 
NAACP.  which  has  ridiculous  ideas,  has 
had  a  100-percent  batting  average  in  de- 
^STons  that  have  been  rendered  by  the 
supreme  Court.  Never  be  ore  hj^  there 
been  legislaUon  like  this,  in  which  re*- 
Sng  Jnd  logic  mean  nothing  when  the 
Court  is  confronted  with  the  poliUcal 
oSr«    of    such    minority    pressure 

^"lir^CLARK.  The  Senator  said  a  mo- 
ment ago  that  he  thought  he  could  pick 
a  court,  if  he  were  aUowed  to  /^{jlch 
would  agree  with  him  that  Uie  bill  (HJl. 
7152)  is  unconstitutional.  I  do  not  say 
Uie  Senator  Is  wrong,  but  I  do  ask  Uie 
Senator  whether  It  would  not  be  pretty 
clear  that  he  had  better  not  p  ck  a  Su- 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  be- 
cause he  would  not  have  much  chance  of 
havt^  the  bUl  declared  unconsUtutlonal 
by  that  court.    I  wonder  if  he  would  not 

agree  to  that.  , . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  I  could 
bring  back  from  the  grave  any  court  that 
ever  sat  previous  to  30  years  ago  during 
^e  history  of  this  NaUon.  this  problem 
would  not  exist  at  all. 
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Mr  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  agree  with  me  that  the  present 
Supreme  Court  JusUces  would  almost  un- 
QuesUonably  hold  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion constitutional? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, the  nomlnaUons  of  some  of  the 
Justices  were  approved  by  the  NAACP 
before  they  ascended  the  bench.  Some 
of  them  have  been  honored,  and  pro- 
grams and  demonstrations  have  been 
held  to  celebrate  their  decisions,  for  de- 
ciding cases  Just  as  It  was  predicted  they 
would  decide  them.  I  find  nothing  par- 
ticularly surprising  about  that. 

In  Louisiana  we  have  been  a  little  more 
frank  about  the  activities  concerning  the 
Judiciary  than  Washington  proposes  to 
be     An  elecUon  was  held  In  Louisiana, 
which  may  have  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  in  which 
the  question  was  whether  the  citizens 
wanted  the  free  textbook  law  to  be  held 
constitutional  or  unconsUtutlonal.    If  a 
citizen  felt  one  way.  he  voted  for  one 
candidate  for  Judge;  if  he  felt  the  other 
way  he  voted  for  the  other  candidate  for 
Judge    I  do  not  think  anybody  had  much 
doubt  as  to  what  was  Involved  in  that 
elecUon.    It  was  known  that  one  Judge 
would  vote  on  one  side,  and  the  other 
Judge  would  vote  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question.    An  argument  could  be  made 
either  way. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  take  it  the  Senator 
agrees  with  me  that  the  present  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  would  almost 
unquesUonably  hold  the  bUl  constitu- 
Uonal, but  that  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana simply  does  not  agree  with  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Is 
that  about  it?  ,^^ 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  hope 
that  one  time  the  1,000-percent  batting 
average  that  the  NAACP  has  had  for  the 
last  30  years  would  be  broken;  that  their 
perfect  record  would  once  have  a  cleav- 
age I  have  hope  that  some  time  be- 
tween now  and  the  turn  of  the  century 
that  will  happen. 

The  Senator  has  asked  me  if  I  thinK 
the  bill  is  unconstitutional.  As  one  who 
has  read  the  Constitution  and  read  many 
court  decisions  in  years  past.  I  think  the 
bill  is  clearly  unconstitutional.  I  think 
it  is  our  duty  not  to  pass  an  unconstitu- 
Uonal  act.  no  matter  what  the  Court 
across  the  street  may  do. 

Mr  CLARK.  The  Senator  knows  fuU 
well  that  I  was  not  asking  him  for  his 
opinion  about  the  constitutionality  of  the 
biU.    I  know  very  well  what  it  is.    I  am 

asking  him 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  have  a  law 

certificate. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  know  the  Senator  has. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have 
earned  fees  in  years  gone  by  and  have 
advised  people  as  to  what  the  law  is. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  a  good 
lawyer  I  ask  him  whether,  in  his  opin- 
ion the  present  Supreme  Court  would 
declare  the  proposed  act  unconstitu- 
tional. I  know  my  friend  from  Louisi- 
ana is  too  good  a  lawyer  to  give  me  any- 
thing other  than  an  answer  that  the 
present  Supreme  Court  would  declare  the 
proposed  act  constituUonal.  I  think  he 
agrees  with  me  as  to  that. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  fear  that 
the  Supreme  Court  would  do  so  on  po- 
liUcal grounds.  w«««,- 
Mr.  CLARK.    But  the  Senator  knows 
the  Court  would  do  it;  does  he  not? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  think  the 
Court,  as  it  is  constituted  today,  would 
torture  its  conscience.  It  would  find 
some  way  to  uphold  something  the 
NAACP  wanted— anything.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  when  the  NAACP  and  the 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality  Insist  upon 
something  strongly  enough,  and  bring 
enough  pressure  to  bear  poliUcally  with 
respect  to  cases  on  which  they  are  bring- 
ing pressure  to  bear,  they  can  persuade 
the  Court  to  rule  in  their  favor. 

That  is  what  is  happening  in  New  York 
City  at  the  present  moment.  An  at- 
tempt is  being  made  to  transport  white 
children  from  one  community  50  miles, 
If  need  be.  so  as  to  obtain  50-percent 
racial  mixture,  and  to  transport  colored 
children  50  mUes  in  another  direction, 
so  as  to  bring  the  races  together. 

I  believe  that  if  need  be  the  NAACP 
and  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality 
would  find  a  way  to  secure  a  decision 
that  there  may  not  be  discrimination 
in  the  choice  of  a  husband  or  a  wife  of 
the  colored  race.  I  think  that  is  what 
the  court  would  do  if  the  organizations 
were  to  demand  such  a  ruling  long 
enough.  I  believe  the  present  Supreme 
Court  would  reverse  itself  In  order  to 
give  those  organizations  the  decisions 
they  wanted. 

Mr    CLARK.     How  many   years  has 
the  distinguished  and  able  Senator  from 
Louisiana  served  In  the  U.S.  Senate? 
Mr.     LONG     of     Louisiana.    Fifteen 

Mr  CLARK.  I  think  I  am  right  In 
saying  that  during  that  Ume  every 
present  JusUce  of  the  Supreme  Court 
has  been  nominated  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  How 
many  of  the  present  nine  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  did  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  vote  against  when  the  ques- 
tion of  the  confirmation  of  their  nomina- 
tions came  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  voted 
against  a  number  of  them;  I  cannot  re- 
call the  exact  number.  I  cannot  recall 
any  that  I  spoke  for. 

Mr  CLARK.  My  own  guess — and 
please  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong— is  that 
while  the  Senator  may  have  voted 
against  the  confirmation  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren,  he  probably  voted  to  con- 
firm the  nomination  of  every  other  Jiis- 
Uce  now  sitting  on  the  Supreme  Court 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Senator  will  find  that  to  be 
so  Most  of  the  nominations  were  con- 
firmed by  a  voice  vote.  I  knew  what  the 
results  of  the  votes  on  the  nominations 

would  be.  . 

Unfortunately.  I  do  not  have  a  chance 
to  know  what  the  appointing  authority 
has  an  opportunity  to  know  with  regard 
to  the  nominations  that  are  submitted 
to  the  Senate.  I  do  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  make  a  screening  and  a 
study  of  the  views  of  the  nominees  and 
to  guess  what  the  probability  would  be 
that  they  would  not  embarrass  the  Presi- 
dent m  appoinUng  them,  so  that  I  might 
write  minority  views.    I  am  not  in  a 


position  to  know  what  the  President 
knows  when  he  appoints  members  of  the 
Court.  That  being  so.  when  one  votes 
in  this  Chamber  against  the  confirma- 
tion of  a  nominaUon.  he  does  not  know 
to  what  extent  someone  else  might  know 
concerning  what  the  nominees  might 
like  to  decide.  „ 

Mr    CLARK.     The    Senator    is   weU 
aware,  is  he  not.  that  the  nominaUon  c^ 
every  appointee  to  the  Supreme  Covut 
of  the  United  States  is  referred  to  Uie 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  which  is 
presided  over  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  who 
has  held  conspicuously  extended  hear- 
ings wiUi  respect  to  the  confirmation  of 
Uie  nominaUons  of  all  of  Uiem.  at  wh  ch 
the  questions  and  qualificaUons  which 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  men- 
Uoned  were  carefully  considered.    WhUe 
it  is  true  that  the  nominaUons  of  many 
of  the  Justices  were  confirmed  by  a  voice 
vote    the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
his  able  colleagues  from  Southern  States 
had  ample  opportunity  to  carry  their 
views  with  respect  to  those  Justices  to 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate  and  to  ask  for  a 
yea  and  nay  vote.    I  suggest  that  m  al- 
most all  instances  the  nominations  of 
the  Justices  were  confirmed  by  a  voice 
vote,  which  constitutes  pracUcally  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No.  The 
Senator  from  Peimsylvania  knows  that 
a  voice  vote  does  not  Indicate  unanimity. 
It  tends  to  indicate  that  a  majority  Is 
in  favor  of  a  parUcular  nomination.  It 
does  not  indicate  unanimity  at  all.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  placed  in  the  position  of 
subscribing  to  the  views  of  any  of  those 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  of 
having  my  failure  to  make  a  completely 
futile  speech  against  the  confirmation  of 
the  nominaUons  of  those  Judges  con- 
strued as  an  indication  that  I  favored 
such  nominations. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  made 
an  admission  which  was  meaningful  to 
me  when  he  said  that  Insofar  as  he  re- 
calls the  NaUonal  Association  for  Uie 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  has 
never  had  occasion,  over  a  period  of  30 
years,   to   be   disappointed   with   those 

decisions.  ,       . . 

The  South  has  had  extremely  able, 
outstanding  lawyers  who  have  been  ab- 
solutely amazed  by  some  of  those  de- 
cisions. I  do  not  seek  to  impugn  the 
honor  or  the  motives  of  any  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  JusUces;  but  politics  has 
much  to  do  with  those  decisions, .  even 
with  the  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court; 
and  In  my  Judgment,  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  pon- 
tics behind  those  decisions. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  have  no  business 
enacting  an  unconstitutional  law.  even 
though  we  may  beUeve  the  Court  might 
not  stultify  Itself  and  actually  might 
find  the  law  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  frwn  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr  KEATING.  I  recognize  that 
many  States  of  the  South,  particularly 
Louisiana,  have  a  code  of  laws  distinctly 
their  own.  I  have  always  thought  that 
one  who  was  a  good  lawyer  could  do 
almost  anything  In  Louisiana,  because 
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Louisiana  has  a  code  which  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  any  o^^r  State^ 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  De 
Ueve  the  Senator  from  New  York  should 
make  such  a  statement.  The  Louisiana 
civU  code  Is  quite  different  'fom  the 
common  law  of  many  Spates,  but  ma 
great  many  areas  the  clvU  code  of  Ix)uisi- 
IJ?  Is    ixarallel    to    the    Anglo-Saxon 

"^"^M?  KEATINa.  I  realize  that  over  the 
years  the  Louisiana  code  has  been 
changed  so  as  to  conform  more  nearly  to 
the  laws  of  other  States  than  it  did 

"""S^^SdNG  of  Louisiana.  Further- 
more the  Louisiana  criminal  practice 
h^     always     been     the     Anglo-Saxon 

^'SS^^'kEATING.    I  did  not  intend  to 
make    any    invidious    comments    about 
Louisiana.    I  rose,  first,  to  exculpate  both 
President  Kennedy  and  President  Eisen- 
hower   from    any     implication— which 
seems  quite  clear,   from  the  Senators 
statement^that  they  had  cleared  any 
appointments  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
thrunited   States    with    the    NaUonal 
AssociaUon    for    the    Advancement    of 
Colored  People.     I  cannot  believe  that 
either  one  of  those  Presidents  ever  con- 
sulted any  particular  organization  about 
an  appointment  to  the  SuP/^^e  ^ourt 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  do  not  think 
this  Record  should  be  left  with  any  such 
Implication. 

Next.  Mr.  President 

Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, since  I  have  the  floor    I  wish  to 
comment  for  a  moment  on  the  point  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has   "sj.  "^^f/^ 
I  have  seen  various  articles— in  the  New 
York  Times  and  elsewhere— which,  al- 
though they  did  not  quote  the  Attorney 
General   in   particular,   were  based   on 
speculations  as  to  how  certain  southern 
lawyers  with  fine  legal  backgrounds  ever 
came  to  be  appointed  to  the  judiciary— 
when    the   President    had    strong    ciWl 
rights  views  and  hoped  to  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement    of    Colored    People,    the 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality,  and  other 
extremist  groups.     The  statement  was 
made  that  the  appointments  had  been 
screened  by  these  groups,  but  that  one 
could  not  be  absolutely  certain  what  the 
appointees   would   do    after   they   were 
sworn  in.    However,  for  30  years,  so  far 
as  I  know,  they  have  not  had  to  apolo- 
gize for  their  course  in  regard  to  inte- 
gration. , 

Mr  KEATING.  If  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  believes  the  courte  have  been 
correct  in  that  regard.  I  am  very  happy 
to  learn  that  that  is  his  belier 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    This  is  one 
of  the  most  highly  emotionally  charged 
political  issues  ever  to  come  before  a 
court;  and  in  my  Judgment  as  a  lawyer 
and  a  poUticlan  and  as  one  who  has  run 
for  ofBce  and  has  supported  judges  and 
has  voted  with  regard  to  the  election  of 
judges    and   has   pleaded    cases   before 
judges,  and  has  on  occasion  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  appointment  of 
judges.  I  say  that  anyone  who  undertakes 
to  state  that  politics  does  not  enter  into 
these  decisions  just  does  not  know  what 
he  Is  talking  about.    That  is  my  opinion. 


I  do  not  propose  to  impose  it  on  others; 
but  that  is  my  opinion. 

Mr    KEATING.     Certainly  the  Sena- 
tor  from   Louisiana   is  entitled   to   his 

°''Mr°^NO  of  Louisiana.  So  when  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ab- 
^"S  reversed  the  decision  of  its  pr^; 
ecessor  Court,  in  the  case  of  Brown 
SSSt  Topeka.  if  there  was  no  politics 
m  that  action,  let  someone  show  me  any- 
thing that  does  not  have  politics  in  It. 

MT  KEATING.  But  that  decision  was 
a  unanimous  decision  by  a  Court  of  nine 
meXS^wlth  rather  wide  divergenc  « 
Scally  speaking.  I  know  of  nothing 
Kat  decision  which  woiJd  indica^ 
that  It  was  a  political  decision  or.  indeed 
Sat  any  other  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  a  political  one. 

I  have  disagreed  with  certain  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court;  but  I  have  never 
Seen  ready  to  charge  that  they  w^re  the 
result  of  political  pressures  or  Pojitic^ 
interference.  I  do  not  b^Ueve  that  a 
single  Justice  on  the  Supreme  Court  of 
fhe  united  States-regardless  of  party  or 
of  Ideology-ls  subject  to  pressure  of  a 

political  nature.  ,  *v,i»  rr  q 

One  reason  why  Justices  of  the  U5^ 
Supreme  Court  have  lifetime  tenure  is 
to  free  them  from  aU  pressures  of  any 

nature. 
However,  my  main  purpose 


Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  First,  i 
should  like  to  comment  on  the  statement 
Sr^nator  from  New  York  has  Just 
^e.  It  reminds  me  of  what  Jesus  said 
to  PonUus  Pilate.  When  Pontius  Pilate 
Zk^  Jesus.  "Are  you  the  king  otthe 
Jews'"  Jesus  repUed.  "Thou  sayest  It  — 
Sh  meant.  "I  do  not  say  it.  but  you 
say   It;   and   you   are  entitled  to   your 

°^WhSi  a  Supreme  Court  reverses  a 
unanimous  opinion  of  Ita  predecessor 
Court,  and  states  that  that  oP^^ion  of 
its  predecessor  Is  not  the  law.  If  a  Sena- 
tor then  says  that  politics  was  not  in- 
volved in  that  reversal  of  the  option  of 
the  predecessor  Court,  and  tliat  the 
reversal  was  just  "handed  down  rom  the 
pearly  gates."  and  had  no  poUtics  in  it. 
that  Is  the  Senator's  privilege. 

Mr  KEATING.  I  do  not  think  it  was 
•handed  down  from  the  pearly  gates  ; 
but  I  think  that  decision  was  unani- 
mously arrived  at  by  men  of  divergent 
theories  and  parties  and  ideologies^ 
They  reached  that  conclusion,  and  i  see 
no  politics  in  it.  . 

But  of  course  I  am  completely  tolerant 
of  the  views  of  anyone  who  may  disagree 
with  me— as  apparenUy  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  does. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    The  Senator 
from  New  York  knows  that  those  of  us 
who  are  lawyers,  and  especially  those  of 
us  who  sign  up  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  are  required  by  our 
code  of  ethics  to  refrain  from  criticizing 
the  Court  and  are  required  to  presume 
that  ita  members  stay  above  politics  and 
do  not  let  any  mundane  considerations 
enter    into    their    decisions,    and    must 
presume  that  invariably  they  would  say. 
"We  will  put  this  law  alongside  the  Con- 
sUtutlon.  and  compare  them,  and  see  if 
the  law  squares  with  the  Constitution  ; 
and  therefore  some  may  think  that  the 


pollUcal  affiliation  of  the  President  who 
aoDomted  a  particular  member  of  the 
IS^remfcSurt  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  decision. 

But  the  Senator  realizes    I  a™  sure 
that,  following  the  original  decjs^n  of 
the  supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Brown 
against    Topeka.    when    the    Supreme 
?ourt  was  subsequenUy  called  upon  to 
coiiVder  that  decision  In  connection  with 
a  Utar  case,  it  would  have  been  extreme- 
ly embarrassing  to  members  of  theSu- 
preme  Court  who  had  been  appointed  by 
PreSSent  Elsenhower  to  reach  a  decl^on 
wSch  would  not  have  been  l^  jccord  wl^J 
his  statement  that.  If  he  could,  he  wou^d 
wipe  out  every  trace  of  segregation  in 

^  Mr^^KEi^G.     Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 
Mr    KEATING.    I  divorce  niyself  as 
much  from  any  such   in^P^^^^^^^^ 
the  decision  In  Brown  against  the  Board 
of  Education  was  a  Republican  declsUm 
or  a  Democratic  decision  or  any  other 
kind  of  poiaical  decision  as  I  do  f  rom  the 
baSlc  premise  tiiat  Uie  decisions  made  by 
t^e'  supreme  Court,  whether  we  ^J^ 
with  tiiem  or  not,  are  not  poUtical  deci 
Sons.    They  are  decisions  made  by  men 
who  reach  a  conclusion  based  upon  the 
law     Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  it. 
t  is  founded  in  Uie  law  and  is  found^ 
m  their  concept  of  Uie  law  and  thdr 
Interpretation  of  what  the  law  ^.  whl^ 
may  be  right  and  may  be  fro^-    Jg 
puiiose  m  asking  tiie  Senator  to  yield 
wa^PiinarUy  to  be  helpful  ^  hirn   not 
to  be  m  any  way  combative  with  hto. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  never  <w- 
curred  to  me  that  tiie  Senator  from  New 
York  might  vote  against  the  bi  1.  If  he  is 
going  to  vote  against  the  bill--if  he  is 
being  persuaded  to  my  point  of  view— I 
Se  him  that  I  will  give  him  every 
assistance  that  I  can. 

Mr  KEATING.  I  cannot  be  that 
helpful.  But  the  Senator  was  asked  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  'rom^lfj.* 
If  he  could  name  one  person  whose  civil 
rlghta  would  be  enhanced,  protectad^or 
furthered  by  the  bUl.  In  effect.  Uie  Sen- 
ator said  that  he  could  not. 

I  make  tiie  suggestion  tiiat  Dr.  John 
Jones,  a  Negro  Ph.  D..  who  cannot  pass 
tiie  Uteracy  test  in  one  of  the  States 
involved    is  Indicative  of  tiie  denial  to 
S^'of  the  right  to  vote  and  use  a 
Scy  test  as  the  basis  for  doing  sa 
Under  tills  law  a  sixth  grade  education 
is  conclusive  proof    for  the  purpose  oj 
Federal  elections,  tiiat  a  man  is  entitled 
tTvote.    It  would  help  Dr.  John  Jones, 
who  1^  now  denied  tiie  right  to  vote 
when  standing  next  to  him  in  U^  or  In 
an  opposite  line  is  a  man  who  has  never 
had  any  education  at  all.  and  who  is 
given  the  right  to  vote. 

-niere  are  countless  Instances  of  that 
situation  The  bill  would  give  to  Dr. 
Sn  Jones,  a  distingui^«l  P-^^ 
and  Ph  D..  the  same  right  to  vote,  u 
the  law  were  enforced,  as  the  man  next 
to  iS^.  who  might  never  have  got 
tiirough  the  first  grade. 

Mr  ERVIN  I  wonder  If  I  could  ob- 
tain unanimous  consent  for  tiie  Senator 
from  Louisiana  to  yield  to  me  »  that  I 
might  make  some  observations  and  in- 
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qulrles.  without  the  Senator  losing  his 
privilege  of  the  fioor.  and  without  hav- 
ing his  subsequent  remarks  counted  as 
a  second  speech? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  a  ruling  of  a  previous  oc- 
cupant of  the  Chair.  I  obtained  unani- 
mous consent  to  yield  briefly  to  Senators 
for  statements  as  well  as  questions  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

I  yield  briefly  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  ,  , 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  not 
be  surprised  when  I  state  that  I  find  my- 
self unable  to  agree  with  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  York  that 
the  presumption  applies  only  to  Federal 

elections.  .  ,..- 

The  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957  and  1960 
have  been  codified  In  the  United  States 
Code  as  titie  42.  section  1971.    I  wish  to 
make  some  observations  about  this  sec- 
tion as  It  appears  In  the  current  pocket 
part  of  the  annotated  edition  of  the  code. 
I  have  heard  some  discussions  between 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  about  lawyers.    I 
wish  to  sing  the  praises    of  a  lawyer 
whose  Identity  Is  not  known  to  me.    He 
Is  the  lawyer  who  drew  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  relating  to  the  presumption  of 
literacy  arising  out  of  the  completion  of 
the  sixth  grade.    He  has  done  the  most 
remarkable  thing  ever  done  in  the  annals 
of  jurisprudence.    He  has  drawn  a  biu 
which  would  create  an  Irrebuttable  re- 
buttable presumption. 

I  should  like  to  demonstrate  that 
statement.  Tltie  42.  section  1971.  con- 
tains a  number  of  subsections.  The 
first  subsection  (a) ,  In  Ite  present  form, 
is  based  upon  the  power  of  Congress  to 
legislate  In  respect  to  State  elections 
under  the  15th  amendment.  „  _^  - 
Subsection  (b)  constitutes  an  effort  oi 
Congress  to  legislate  in  respect  to  the 
election  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
under  section  4  of  article  1  of  the  orig- 
inal Constitution. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  bring- 
ing of  court  proceedings  In  U.S.  district 
courts  under  both  subsection  (a)  and 
subsection  (b)  according  to  Ite  phrase- 
ology Subsection  (c)  applies  to  civil 
actions  brought  in  the  U.S.  district 
courte  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  subsection  (b).  Line 
19  on  page  3  through  line  5  on  page  4 
of  the  bill  would  add  the  following  words 
at  the  end  of  subsection   (c) : 

If  in  any  such  jwoceedlng  literacy  la  a  rele- 
vant fact,  there  shall  be  a  rebuttable 
presumption — 

Notice— a  rebuttable  presumption— 
that  any  person  who  haa  not  been  adjudged 
an  Incompetent,  and  who  haa  completed  the 
sixth  grade  in  a  public  school  In.  or  a  private 
school  accredited  by.  any  State  or  Territory, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Commori- 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  where  Instruction  Is 
carried  on  predominantly  In  the  English 
language,  possesses  sufficient  literacy,  com- 
prehension, and  intelligence  to  vote  In  any 
Federal  election. 
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Subsection  (e)  of  section  1971  of  title 
42  in  ite  present  form  provides  that 
whenever  the  court  finds  that  any  person 
has  been  denied  the  right  to  vote  because 
of  his  race  In  any  judicial  proceeding 
brought  under  subsection  (c),  the  court. 


upon  the  request  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, shall  proceed  to  determine  whether 
sucli  denial  was  pursuant  to  a  pattern 
directed  toward  persons  of  the  same 
race — In  the  same  election  district.  If 
the  judge  finds  such  pattern  to  exist,  he 
Is  empowered  If  he  sees  fit.  to  appoint 
voting  referees  to  pass  upon  the  voting 
qualifications  of  other  appUcante  of  the 
same  race  In  the  district  In  which  the 
pattern  exlste. 

Subsection    (e)   has   a  most  peculiar 
provision  for  a  country  which  professes  a 
belief  In  due  process  of  law.    It  provides 
that  when  a  voting  referee  undertakes 
to  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  an  ap- 
plicant whom  the  State  election  officials 
are  alleged  to  have  wrongfully  refused 
to  register  to  vote,  he  shall  conduct  his 
proceedings  ex  parte.     Tills  Is  an  ex- 
pression which,   as  the    Senator   from 
Louisiana  knows,  means  that  the  voting 
referee  must  hear  only  the  applicant's 
side  of  the  case.    As  a  consequence,  the 
voting  referee  takes  the  evidence  of  the 
applicant  without  permitting  the  election 
officials  who  are  charged  with  wrongdo- 
ing to  be  present,  to  testify,  or  to  oe  rep- 
resented by  counsel.    This  provision  of 
subsection  (e)   requires   that  the  testi- 
mony of  the  applicant  be  reduced  to 
writing  by  the  voting  referee,  and  that 
the  testimony  he  gives  before  the  voting 
referee  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of 
the  truth  in  respect  to  all  of  the  re- 
qulremente  for  voting  except  that  of  lit- 
eracy and  understanding. 

Then  the  section  provides  either  ex- 
pressly or  In  substance  that  the  "voting 
referee  shall  take  down  the  evidence  of 
the  applicant  with  respect  to  his  Uteracy 
or  understanding." 

After  the  voting  referee  conducte  the 
ex  parte  trial  in  which  the  State  election 
officials  who  are  charged  with  wrong- 
doing are  denied  the  right  to  participate, 
he  must  make  his  findings  and  report 
them  to  the  judge. 

Those  findings  become  final  unless  ex- 
ceptions are  filed  with  the  court  by  the 
State  attorney  general.  The  State  at- 
torney general  cannot  obtain  any  hear- 
ings or  present  any  evidence  before  the 
court  on  behalf  of  the  State  election  of- 
ficials unless  the  Attorney  General  files 
exceptions  accompanied  by  Information 
from  official  records  or  affidavlte  from 
persons  having  personal  knowledge  of 
the  facts  Indicating  that  the  findings  of 
the  referee  to  be  wrong. 

The  statute  provides  that  upon  passing 
on  the  exceptions  the  judge  may  not  con- 
sider any  evidence  on  the  question 
whether  the  applicant  Is  literate  and  has 
the  requisite  understanding,  except  that 
taken  before  the  voting  referee. 

This  Is  the  way  subsection  (e)  would 
work  In  ex  parte  hearings  before  the  vot- 
ing referee  and  a  subsequent  hearing 
before  the  court  if  the  literacy  presump- 
tion provision  of  the  bill  becomes  law.   A 
State  registrar  subjecte  an  applicant  to 
the  literacy  test  or  the   understanding 
test  prescribed  by  State  law,  which  Is 
binding  upon   all  concerned  under  the 
Constitution  and  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.    When  the  State  registrar 
subjecte  the  applicant  to  the  literacy  or 
understanding  test,  the  applicant  conclu- 
sively demonstrates  that  he  can  neither 
read  nor  write  and  that  he  lacks  the 


requisite  understanding,  and  the  State 
registrar,    in    the    proper    performance 
of  his  duty,  denies  him  the  right  to  reg- 
ister and  vote— action  which  Is  perfectiy 
lawful,  both  under  the  law  of  the  State 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Then  the  applicant  goes  before  a  vot- 
ing  referee,   asserting   that   the   State 
registrar  has  wrongfully  refused  to  reg- 
ister him  to  vote.    In  the  hearing  before 
the  voting  referee,  where  the  State  reg- 
istrar Is  denied  the  right  to  be  present, 
the  right  to  testify,  and  the  right  to  be 
represented  by  counsel,  the  voting  ref- 
eree merely  asks  the  applicant  whether 
he  has  completed  the  sixth  grade  in  one 
of  the  schools  described  in  the  bill.   That 
is  all  he  has  to  do,  because  an  affirma- 
tive answer  to  his  inquiry  by  the  appU- 
cant    would    create    what    is    called    a 
rebuttable  presumption  that  the  appli- 
cant can  read  and  write  and  has  the 
requisite  understanding. 

It  would  be  Impossible  for  the  State 
registrar  to  rebut  that  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption in  the  ex  parte  proceeding 
before  the  voting  referee.  This  is  true 
because  the  State  registrar  is  denied  the 
right  bv  subsection  (e)  to  appear  in  that 
proceeding,  as  weU  as  the  right  to  present 
evidence  or  to  appear  before  the  voting 
referee  to  cross-examine  the  applicant  in 
it  So  the  State  cannot  possibly  rebut 
the  so-called  rebuttable  presumption  in 
the  hearing  before  the  voting  referee. 

After   the   voting  referee  makes  his 
report,  based  solely  upon  the  rebuttable 
presumption  arising  from  the  applicant  s 
testimony    of    his    completion    of    the 
sixth  grade,  the  attorney  general  of  the 
State  files  exceptions  with  the  court  ac- 
companied by  affidavlte  of  50  persons 
having  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  the  applicant  can  neither  read  nor 
write  and  does  not  possess  the  required 
imderstanding.   Upon  his  exceptions  and 
those  affidavlte.  the  State  attorney  gen- 
eral  obtains   the   right  for   the   State 
registrar,  who  Is  charged  with  wrong- 
doing to  be  heard  by  the  judge  of  the 
district  court  on  the  question  whether 
the  applicant  can  read  and  write  or 
possesses  the  requisite  imderstanding. 

In  that  hearing,  the  State  registrar  can 
not  present  any  of  the  50  witnesses  who 
are  able  to  swear  that  they  have  per- 
sonal knowledge  that  tiie  appUcant  can- 
not actually  read  and  write  and  actually 
lacks  the  requisite  understanding.    This 
Is  true  because  subsection  (e)  forbids  the 
judge  of  the  district  court  to  consider 
any  evidence  except  that  taken  before 
the  voting  referee,  and  that  consiste  of 
the   applicant's   evidence   that   he  has 
completed  the  sixth  grade  of  one  of  the 
schools  defined  in  the  biU.   The  so-called 
rebuttable    presumption    could    not   be 
rebutted  before  the  voting  referee. 

Does  not  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  agree  with  me  that  it 
requires  a  pretty  smart  lawyer,  or  a 
dumb  one.  to  draft  a  provision  establish- 
ing a  rebuttable  presumption  which  can- 
not possibly  be  rebutted? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  understand 
the  point  the  Senator  Is  making.  I  did 
not  reaUze  that  the  provision  was  a£ 
ridiculous  as  it  appears  to  be  in  the  blU. 
But  that  is  one  more  reason  why  the  bill 
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should  have  been  studied  by  the  commit- 
tee Obviously,  there  should  be  some 
forum  in  which  evidence  could  be  pro- 
duced on  behalf  of  the  particular  person 
seeking  the  right  to  vote,  and  whose 
right  is  being  contested,  to  show  he  u 
either  competent  or  incompetent  to  vote 
and  that  question  should  be  subject  to  a 
hearing  in  a  contest  where  both  sides  can 
present  their  evidence. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
adequately  demonstrated  that  there  is  no 
adequate  provision  in  the  proposal  before 
the  Senate  to  insure  that.  ^Eve'?  «'"J« 
Senators  who  would  vote  for  the  bUl 
would  out  of  a  sense  of  inteUectual  hon- 
esty and  fairness  in  their  own  minds 
want  to  pass  a  bill  that  would  be  fair 
both  to  the  State  and  to  the  prospecUve 

''°5S^the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  explained  it.  the  bill  would  deny  to 
the  registrar  and  to  his  representaUve. 
no  matter  how  good  might  be  their  evi- 
dence, the  opportunity  to  Pref'^t  that 
evidence  to  show  that  the  appUcant  was 
not  quaUfied  to  vote. 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  if  the  title  relating  to  employ- 
ment opportunities  does  not  provide  that 
an  employee  shall  not  be  discriminated 
against  in  any  fashion  because  he  flies 
a  charge  of  discrimination  against  his 
employer  or  testifies  against  his  employer 
in  an  inquiry  based  upon  such  charge. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  beUeve  that 

^  Mr  ^ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  if  under  that  provision  an  em- 
ployee could  not  make  what  he  knew 
to  be  a  false  charge  of  discrimination 
against  his  employer;  and  if  he  could 
not  go  before  the  Commission,  or  even 
before  a  court,  and  commit  perjury  in 
support  of  his  charge,  knowing  it  to  be  a 
false  charge,  and  yet  the  employer  would 
be  required  to  retain  him  In  his  employ- 
ment from  then  on. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  I  re- 
gret to  say  that  my  best  information  is 
that  that  sort  of  provision  is  in  the  bill 

It  Is  a  shame  that  it  Is  In  the  bUl. 
Once  again,  it  Is  another  reason  why  the 
matter  should  be  studied.  Those  of  us 
opposing  the  bill  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  it  carefully  enough  to 
realize  all  the  mischief  In  its  language^ 
That  is  why  the  bill  should  be  referred 

to  a  committee.  _.  j.  ^  »ko  wn 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  have  studied  the  bUl 
ever  since  it  was  first  unveiled  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  at  a  mecUng 
on  November  20.  1963;  and  every  day  I 
discover  some  addlUonal  legal  oddity  or 
monstrosity  In  It. 

Does  not  the  bill  provide  that  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Employment  Commission  to 
be  created  by  the  blU  may  file  a  charge 
of  discrimination? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  And  after  he  does  so.  and 
thereby  becomes  the  accuser,  does  not  the 
blU  authorize  him  to  sit.  with  one  other 
member  of  the  Commission,  to  pass  on 
the  truth  of  the  charge  he  has  made? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  did  not 
realize  the  bill  was  quite  that  ridlcxilous. 
but  I  am  not  In  a  pcslUon  to  contest  that 
statement. 
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Mr  ERVIN.    I  assure  the  Senator  that 
it  is.    A  member  of  the  Commission  can 
file  a  charge  and  thus  make  himself  the 
accuser   or   prosecutor.    Aftor   he   does 
this,  he  may  sit  with  one  other  member 
of  the  Commission  and  pass  on  the  truth 
of  the  accusation  he  has  made.     To  my 
mind  that  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with 
the  sound  principle  that  no  man  shallbe 
a  Judge  In  his  own  case,  and  is  also  ateo- 
lutely  inconsistent  with  Ed^^und  Bmje  s 
assertion  that  every  man  Is  entitled  to 
have  his  cause  tried  with  the  cold  neu- 
traUty  of  an  Impartial  Judge 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     The  Senator 

^Mr.^ASE.    Mr.   President.   wUl   the 

Senator  yield?  t    *  i^ 

Mr   LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 
Mr   CASE.     I  know  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  does  not  intend  to  leave 
an  impression  which  is  incorrect.    I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senator  to  the 
fact  that  it  seems  clear  to  me.  under  the 
section   dealing    with   fair   employment 
pracUces  to  which  the  Senator  Is  dl- 
recUng  his  attention,  that  the  only  order 
that  can  be  made  is  an  order  of  a  court 
In  a  proceeding  which  the  Commission 
has  to  start,  de  novo,  and  prove  the  <»se 
m  court,  and  that  the  Commission  has 
no  authority  whatever  to  issue  the  order 
itself.     It  Is  not.  therefore,  a  Judge  and 
Juror  as  well  as  an  accuser;  and  the  im- 
pression to  that  effect,  which  the  Sena- 
tor  from   North   Carolina  perhaps  in- 
advertently has  created,  is  incorrect  also. 
Mr  ERVIN.    I  was  not  trying  to  create 
any  imoresslon  except  a  sound  Impr^- 
slon.    What  I  said  was  based  on   the 
words  set  out  In  the  bill.    I  shall  read 
them  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  In 

jtist  a  moment.  ^     ,„ , 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may 'yield  for  that  purpose.  In  Une  with 
the  consent  which  has  been  previously 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  Invite  attention  to  pro- 
vision 707 la).  pages  39  and  40: 

Skc    707    (a)    Whenever   It  la  charged   In 
writing  under  oath  by  or  on  behalf  o^  »?«;•- 
■on  Claiming  to  be  aggrieved,  or  a  written 
charge  haa  been  nied   by  a  n**™*^'  °'  ^ 
Commlaalon  where  he  haa  reaaonable  cauae 
to   believe   a   vlolaUon   of   thU  Act  haa  oc- 
curred (and  such  charge  seu  forth  the  facta 
upon  which  It  l»  baaed »    that  an  ^^f^J^^^ 
eS>loyment    agency,   or    labor   organization 
baa   engaged    In    an    unlawful    employment 
practice    ^  Commlaalon  .hall  furnl^such 
Employer,  employment  ^«^^''U\^''^  ^I 
ganlzatlon    (hereinafter   referral    to   aa   the 
"respondent")    with  a  copy  of  such  charge 
and    shall    make    an    InveaUgatlon    of    auch 
charge 


see  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  sus- 
tain the  point  I  have  made. 

Mr    CASE.    Will    the   Senator   from 
North  Carolina  yield  so  that  I  may  com- 
ment on  that  word? 
Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield. 
Mr  CASE.    I  believe  It  would  be  most 
appropriate  If  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  would  recaU  at  this  point  the 
fine  story  he  often  tells,  and  perhaps 
wUl  tell  again,  about  the  minister  who 
said  "You  can  do  this  and  that,  but  you 
must  never  specify  because  when  you 
specify  you  get  Into  trouble." 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  was  trying  to  get  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  out  of  Intellec- 
tual trouble  by  specifying  That  was  my 
only  purpose.  ^. 

Now  I  shall  read  the  rest,  starting  on 
line  7.  on  page  40: 


That  proves.  In  English  as  plain  as  can 
be  that  I  am  absolutely  correct  when  I 
say  that  a  member  of  the  Comm^on 
can  file  a  charge,  and  by  so  doing  he  be- 
comes the  accuser 

Mr  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  continue  to 

read? 
Mr.  ERVIN.    I  am  about  to  read  the 

rest  of  It.  .      „       » 

Mr    CASE.    I  thank   the  Senator. 
Mr    ERVIN.     I  should  like  to   point 
out  my  specifications,  as  I  go  along,  so 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  can 


If  two  or  more  membera — 

Mark  those  words.  There  are  no  lim- 
itation as  to  who  those  two  or  more 
members  of  the  Commission  may  be. 

If  two  or  more  members  of  the  Commla- 
slon  Bhall   determine,   after  such   investiga- 
tion   that  there  la  reaaonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  the  charge  la  true,  the  Commlaalon 
shall  endeavor  to  eliminate  any  such  unlaw- 
ful employment  practice  by  Informal  meth- 
ods  of  conference,   conciliation,  and  persu- 
slon  and.  If  appropriate,  to  obtain  from  the 
respondent  a  written  agreement  describing 
particular    practices    which    the    respondent 
agreea    to  refrain  from  committing.     Noth- 
ing said  or  done  during  and  aa  a  part  of  such 
endeavors  may  be  used  aa  evidence  In  a  sub- 
sequent proceeding. 

The  two  or  more  members  are  to  con- 
duct an  Investigation  and  make  a  deci- 
sion One  of  them  may  be  the  member 
who  made  the  charge  which  Is  being 
Investigated  and  decided. 

(bl    If  the  Commission  haa  failed  to  effect 
the  elimination  of  an  unlawful  «iployment 
practice  and  to  obtain  voluntary  compUance 
With  this  title,  the  Commission.  »'  U^«^; 
mines   there   U  reasonable  cauae   to  believe 
the  respondent  has  engaged  In.  or  U  engag- 
ing   in    an   unlawful   employment  pract  ce. 
shin   within  ninety  days,  bring  a  civil  action 
to  prevent  the  respondent  from  engaK^^^K  J^'J 
such  unlawful  employment  practice^  except 
that  the  Commlaalon  ahall  be  rellf «»  °J^^ 
obligation  to  bring  a  civil  action  »n  any  <^ 
[n  which  the  Commission  haa.  by  affirmative 
lot!,  determined  that  the  bringing  of  a  clvU 
action  would  not  serve  the  public  interest. 

Under  those  provisions,  the  Commis- 
sion must  conduct  an  ^l^vesUgatian. 
which  would  certainly  Include  the  tak- 
ing of  testimony;  the  bUl  says  that  two 
or  more  members  of  the  Commission  are 
to  do  that.  Since  there  Is  n<>  l\n»^^^  °" 
as  to  who  the  two  members  shaU  be.  the 
Commissioner  who  made  the  charge 
could  sit  as  a  Judge,  after  having  en- 
acted the  role  of  the  accuser. 

After  the  two  or  more  members  of  the 
Commission  conduct  the  ^nv^tlgatlon 
they  make  two  decisions.  They  must 
make  a  decision  before  they  can  take 
action  m  the  court,  that  there  has  been 
an  unlawful  employment  practice. 

After  they  make  such  decision,  they 
must  make  a  second  decision;  n;ame  y. 
whether  they  will  go  Into  F^eral  court 
and  institute  a  civil  action,  or  whether 
such  action  Is  not  necessary  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  ^  .w  «  ♦»« 
They  are  required  to  make  those  two 
decisions.    To  be  sure,  as  the  Senator 


from  New  Jersey  says,  they  cannot  en- 
force their  decision  without  going  to 
court.  This  is  certainly  true  in  theory. 
But  as  a  practical  matter  they  can  make 
a  decision  and  then  teU  the  employer, 
"If  you  do  not  accede  to  our  wishes,  and 
accept  our  guidance  as  to  how  you  wUl 
operate  your  own  business,  we  will  drag 
you  into  the  Federal  court  where  you  will 
be  met  and  fought  with  all  the  financial 
and  governmental  power  of  the  United 

States  " 
Mr.   CASE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, permit  me  to  say  that  I  am  Inclined 
to  believe  the  Senator  is  correct.  I  do 
not  have  the  language  before  me.  I  am 
constrained  in  the  belief  that  the  Sena- 
tor Is  correct  and  that  this  is  one  more 
phase  of  the  bill  that  should  have  been 
considered.  I  now  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.    I  wish  to  be  clear  oti  this 
point.    I  believe  the  section  the  Senator 
read  makes  the  situation  clear  to  almost 
everyone,  beyond  peradventure;  but  the 
point  is  this:    To  say   that  because   a 
Commission  has  the  power  to  Investigate, 
and  the  power  to  bring  action.  It  is  act- 
ing as  judge.  Jury,  and  prosecuting  at- 
torney at  the  same  time,  does  not  make 
it  so.    No  authority  is  given  to  the  Com- 
mission that  It  has  not  already  had  In 
an  ordinary  criminal  case — and  that  Is 
a  criminal  case,  in  my  Judgment.    The 
district  attorney  and  the  prosecutor  can 
say  to  anyone,  "If  you  do  not  agree  to 
this  consent  decree  or  Judgment,  I  will 
drag  you  Into  the  courts,"  to  use  the 
words  of  obloquy  which  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  used.  If   one  desires, 
to  describe  the  process  the  prosecutor 
must  go  through. 

This  fact  slows  down  the  prosecution 
too  much,  in  my  Judgment.  I  am  not 
happy  about  the  fact  that  the  Commis- 
sion does  not  have  the  power  even  to 
enter  an  order  of  a  tentative  nature 
which  would  later  have  to  be  Invoked, 
perhaps,  by  application  to  a  court.  It 
does  not  have  the  power  to  make  any 
order  whatever.  It  must  start,  de  novo, 
to  prove  Its  case  In  court;  and  It  has  the 
benefit  of  no  presumptions  or  anything 
else  when  it  does. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  Is  certainly  entitled  to  his  own 
opinions. 

Mr.  CASE.     I  can  read. 
Mr.  ERVIN.    The  Senator  is  certainly 
entitled  to  his  own  opinions  as  to  the 
proper  construction  of  the  bill  and  as 
to  how   the  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  an  employer  should  be  adjudicated. 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  however,  we  can  scarcely 
expect  Justice  to  be  accomplished  by  a 
procedure  which  permits  a  public  official 
to  make  an  accusation  of  wrongdoing 
against  an  employer  and  then  sit  as  a 
Judge  to  determine  the  validity  of  his 
own  accusation. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  member  of  the 
Commission  should  be  permitted  to  pre- 
fer a  charge  and  then  sit  as  a  Judge  to 
pass  on  the  validity  of  his  charge, 
whether  he  sits  alone  or  with  another. 
I  think  he  would  be  more  than  human 
if  he  could  make  a  charge  as  prosecutor. 


and  then  decide  as  a  Judge  that  he  had 
made  an  insupportable  charge. 

Therefore,  like  Edmund  Burke,  If  I  am 
to  be  tried.  I  do  not  want  to  be  tried  by 
my  accuser,  but.  rather,  by  an  impartial 

judge.  ,  ... 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  It 
would  be  completely  unfair  to  have  a 
man  come  into  my  place  of  business  and 
say,  "You  are  discriminating.  You 
should  have  taken  that  employee." 

I  might  say,  "No;  that  is  not  the  man 
I  want.  He  is  not  qualified.  I  found  a 
much  better  man.  a  man  who  can  do  a 
better  Job  and  can  get  along  better  with 
the  other  employees." 

That  Commissioner.  I  am  sure,  would 
be  a  man  selected  either  by  the  NAACP. 
or  was  acceptable  to  them,  and  there- 
fore If  he  were  not  partial  to  them,  he 
would  not  be  on  the  Commission  In  the 
first  place. 

Then,  when  I  come  before  the  Com- 
mission, who  would  be  sitting  there  and 
presiding  but  the  same  individual  who 
made  the  charge  against  me  in  the  first 
place? 

It  Is  true,  as  I  understand  the  argu- 
ment, that  the  Commission  would  not 
have '  enforcement  power.     However.   I 
have  practiced  law.  as  I  am  sure  other 
Senators  who  are  participating  In  this 
debate   have   practiced   law.     Senators 
know  how  coercive  the  power  of  a  single 
attorney  can  be  in  the  matter  of  bring- 
ing a  lawsuit.    When  I  started  to  prac- 
tice law,  and  first  hung  out  my  shingle. 
I  was  amazed  at  the  power  I  had  in  suing 
someone  and  bringing  him  Into  court 
or  the  power  I  had  in  the  mere  threat 
of  taking  a  man  into  court,  especially 
when  it  was  possible  to  issue  a  subpena 
to  have  the  man  bring  his  papers  into 
court. 

It  Is  surprising  how  easy  it  is  under 
those  circumstances  to  arrive  at  a  com- 
promise. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.  There  has  been  a  great 
misunderstanding  with  regard  to  the 
misuse  of  this  section.  In  the  first  place, 
the  provision  does  not  apply  except  to 
an  employer  who  employs  100  or  more 
persons.  Then  the  number  goes  down 
by  25  employees  each  year.  It  is  not 
until  4  years  later,  when  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  law  Is  operative,  that  It  ap- 
plies to  25  or  more  employees.  That  is 
the  first  fact.  ^^,^^    ^ 

The  second  fact  is  that  the  abiUty  to 
coerce  or  to  blackmail  a  person,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  in 
his  last  remarks,  before  he  so  graciously 
yielded  to  me.  is  cut  to  the  very  bone  by 
the  fact  that  the  individual  aggrieved 
under  the  law  cannot  proceed  to  bring 
a  suit  unless  the  Commission  has  de- 
cided to  not  bring  an  action,  and  then 
only  if  at  least  one  member  of  the  Com- 
mission has  approved  the  bringing  of 

the  suit.  ^  ..  ^ 

Therefore  we  are  cutting  down  on  the 
normal  attributes  and  functions  of  prose- 
cution In  initiating  an  Individual  action. 
Mr.  ERVIN.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 


Mr  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana has  studied  the  history  of  the  ex- 
tension of  Federal  power.  If  he  puts 
any  credence  in  the  assertion  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  the  thief  of  Jurisdiction,  he  will  not 
receive  any  comfort  from  the  statement 
of  our  good  friend  from  New  Jersey,  that 
the  bill  would  eventually  apply  only  to 
employers  who  employ  25  or  more  em- 
ployees. ,  .. 

This  Is  a  bill  to  get  the  nose  of  the 
Federal  camel  under  the  tent  and  into 
the  affairs  of  every  man  engaged  in 
business  or  industry  in  the  United  States. 
If  the  biU  is  enacted  into  law,  those  who 
believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
ought  to  control  and  manage  the  affairs 
of  all  Americans  for  the  benefit  of  the 
supposed  beneficiaries  of  the  bill  will  not 
be  happy  until  the  number  of  employees 
of  employers  covered  by  the  bill  are  re- 
duced from  25  to  20,  from  20  to  15.  from 
15  to  10.  and  from  10  to  5. 

Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.     If    I  may 
comment  at  this  point.  I  should  like  to 
say  that  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina is  100  percent  correct.    I  can  prove 
the  Senator's  statement  in  that  regard 
by  saying  that  I  recall  what  happened 
when  the  minimum  wage  bill  was  being 
considered.    A  man  who  had  a  substan- 
tial laimdry  business  pleaded  with  me 
not  to  put  him  imder  the  minimum  wage 
bill     There  was  a  provision  in  the  bill 
to    the    effect    that    it    would    Include 
all  laundries  that  had  25  or  more  em- 
ployees, or  something  like  that.    I  know 
there  was  a  limitation  by  number.    This 
friend  told  me,  "If  you  must  put  me  In 
then  put  the  other  fellow,  my  competitor, 
in    too,  even  though  he  has  a  smaller 
business.    If  you  don't  include  him  I  wlU 
have  to  break  my  laundry  into  smaller 
units  to  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
other  fellow.    Therefore,  I  want  you  to 
put  the  other  fellow  In.  to  permit  me 
to  compete  with   the  smaller  fellow. 

If  we  do  It  m  the  way  that  has  been 
suggested,  those  who  have  more  than  25 
employees  wUl  be  begging  us  to  Include 
the  employer  who  has  fewer  than  25  em- 
ployees, so  as  to  equalize  the  competi- 
tive disadvantage. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  call  Uie 
Senator's  attention  to  one  further  point. 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  allow  me  to  say 
a  word  about  voting  rights,  which  he  has 
already  discussed,  before  the  Senator 
frwn  North  Carolina  goes  into  the  other 
alleged  monstrosities? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  finish 
with  this  monstrosity  and  then  hear  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 
Mr  ERVIN.  This  will  end  my  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  I  hope. 
I  wish  to  make  the  observation  that 
whenever  Congress  becomes  wllUng  to 
prostitute  the  Judicial  process  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  Federal  poUcies. 
rather  thari  for  the  purpose  of  admin- 
istering Justice  according  to  sound  law, 
it  does  many  curious  things.     I  invite 
attention  to  subsection  (c)  a  the  top  of 
page  41.  which  reads 


(c)  If  the  Commission  has  failed  or  de- 
clined to  bring  a  civil  action  within  the 
time  required  \mder  subaectlon  (b) .  the  per- 
son claiming  to  be  aggrieved  may,  if    one 
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member  ot  the  Commla^lon  give.  P^rrn^ 
S^m^?mng.  bring  a  civil  action  to  ob- 
tain relief  a*  provided  In  subeectlon  (•)• 

Under  that  provision.  Properly  con- 
strued all  five  members  of  the  Commis- 
LS^ght  conduct  an  i"vestigaUon  and 
Snd  that  there  was  no  mertt  in  the  clato 
of  discrtmlnation.  and  refuse  to  bring 
a  civil  action  against  a  respondent. 

Notwithstanding  that  fact  under  this 
provision,  one  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion would  have  the  authority  to  penmt 
the  plainUfT  to  prosecute  in  the  courU  a 
claim  which  the  five  Commissioners  have 
found  has  no  basis  in  fact  or  law. 
^SSi     the     senator     from     Louisiana 
imagine  any  reason  for  putting  that  pro- 
S^n  in  the  bill  except  to  empower  a 
respondent,  who  has  been  acqu^^ff  °^ 
ajiTwrongdoing.  to  be  harassed  in  the 
^rll?n  order  to  compel  him  to  submit 
the  management  of  his  business  to  the 
Commission's  control. 

Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.     That  looks 

"^^r'^^CASKl^^'president.  wmthe 

^'Mr'^i/NG  of  Louisiana.     WecerUlnly 

cannot  justify  that. 

Mr  CASE  I  do  not  wish  to  provoke 
the  senator  from  North  CaroUna  into 
further  efTusions.  although  we  enjoy 
th^m  I  do  not  wish  to  further  interrupt 
the   dissertation   of    the   Senator   from 

Louisiana,  but  on  this  point 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  am  finishing  my  inter- 
ruptions and  effusions.  „„^v, 
Mr  CASE,     n  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  will  permit  me.  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  in  my  judgment  the  Senator 
from  North  CaroUna  has  be«n/J^"^  * 
point  which  again  illustrates  the  great 
deference  which  is  paid  to  the  senslbill- 
ties  of   people  whose   habits  might   oe 
changed  by  the  proposed  law.  and  prop- 
erly so.    I  suggest  that  there  might  be 
cases  in  which  it  would  not  necessarily 
t«ln  the pubUc  Interest  for  the Commis- 
STon  to  bring  a  full  dress  suit  for  ItseU  at 
pubUc  expense  for  the  purpose  of  elimi- 
nating  an    individual   injustice   or   in - 
SfXal  illegality;  and  yet  the  Indlvidua^ 
aggrieved  could  not  be  prohibited  by  that 
fwt  from  having  recourse  to  the  law  at 
his  own  expense,   and  recourse  to  the 
courts  and  not  to  the  Commission 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 

'^M^^LcSfo  of  Louisiana.    This  is  one 
more  section  of  the  bUl  which  I  believe 
should  be  studied  because  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  commission  ought  to  find  that 
there  Is  proper,  justifiable  comp  aint.  or 
that  there  is  not.     I  do  not  beUeve  an 
employer   should  be   dragged   into   the 
courts  on   a  cause  of  action  that  the 
Commission  does  not  feel  It  should  sup- 
port.    I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Yorr 
Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  comment  briefiy  on  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
CaroUna  on  the  applicability  of  the  vot- 
ing section  to  other  than  a  Federal  elec- 
tion. 

Let  me  preface  my  remarks  by  saying 
that  It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  understand 
how  anyone  could  have  oassed  the  sixth 
grade  of  a  duly  accredited  pubUc  school 


or  private  school  and  still  not  be  able 
lo  read  or  write  But  conced^g  Uvat 
there  might  be  such  cases,  which  cer- 
SlX  Wild  be  few  and  far  between  on 
^e  3  secUon  (O.  the  language  1«. 

(C)    employ  any  literacy  teet  aa  a  quallfloa- 
tlon  for  viung  In  any  Federal  elecUon. 


We  have  heard  a  very  Involved  argu- 
ment by  the  learned  Senator,  constru- 
fng  thie  words  Federal  election  by 
reason  of  other  sections,  as  covering  both 
Federal  and  State  elecUona.  The  con- 
Son  is  made  that  the  Pfo^^"  '^- 
gardlng  literacy  does.  ^^  e«f  \;  "^^"^ 
to  State  elecUons.  as  well.     I  hope  tne 

Senator  Is  correct.  .  r.«rt  of 

The  proposed  law  goes  only  a  Part  of 
the  way.  not  even  half  the  way.  If  It  ap- 
nllea  only  to  Federal  elections. 
"^  I  veS^much  fear  that  the  Senator  Is 
not  correct.    It  will  be  my  intention  at 
the  appropriate  time  to  ofer  fn  am*'^^: 
ment  to  extend  the  ambit  of  th^  pro 
vision  to  SUte  elections.     We  all  know 
^fectly  well  what  will  happen  l^tWs 
provision.  In  effect,  applies  orUy  to  P^- 
eral  elections.     Some  of  the  States  wUl 
Immediately  enact  laws  for  separate  eiec- 
K     T^ey  will  have  their  State  elec- 
SoS  and  their  Federal  elecUons  sepa- 
raSty.    The  same  persons  who  are  now 
Ssqualifled  In  aU  the  elections  wlU  be 
Ssquaimed  In  the  State  elections.     It 
Siould  be  made  crystal  clear  that  the 
provision   applies  to   both  Federal  ^d 
SUte  elections.     I  hope  that  when  the 
Senator  from  North  CaroUna.  who  is  an 
able  lawyer,  construes  the  words_  any 
Federal  elecUon"  as  meaning  to  include 
also  State  elections,  he  Is  correct  lii  that 
resoect     But  I  very  much  fear  that  a 
Tou^  would  not  accept  the  rather  In- 
volved but  learned  argument  which  he 
has  made,  that  this  provision.  In  effect, 
applies  also  to  State  elections. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Paragraph  ^2)A.   U'B. 
and  (2)C  on  pages  2  and  3  o'  the  bill 
Seal  only  with  so-called  Federal  electloi^. 
But  those  are  entirely  separate  i^- 
graphs  from  the  paragraph  designated  M 
Tb)   which  begins  on  Une  19  of  page  3 
and  runs  through  Une  5  of  page  4^    M 
the  Senator  from  New  York  will  insert 
these  sections  at  the  appropriate  place 
in  title  42.  section  1971.  of  the  United 
States  code,  where  the  1957  and  1960 
acts  are  codified,  he  wlU  find  himself  In 
perfect  agreement  with  the  Senator  from 
Noriih  Carolina  for  the  first  time  lii  the 
debate   on  this  blU.     According   to  lU 
phraseology,  the  Paragraph  designated 
L  (b)  on  pages  3  and  4  of  the  bill  Is  to 
be  added  as  an  amendment  to  subsecUon 
,c)   of  title  42.  section  1971.  which  re- 
lates to  acUons  to  enforce  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  section  1971  of  title  42.    More- 
over, the  language  of  subsections  (a)  and 
,e)  of  section  1971  of  title  42  clearly  cov- 
ers SUte  elections. 

Mr  KEATING.  It  may  be  that  the 
amendment  which  I  contemplate  offer- 
ing Is  not  necessary,  and  that  this  pro- 
vision appUes  to  SUte  elections  a  so .  It 
has  been  generally  construed  as  limited 
to  Federal  elecUons  only. 

If  my  further  Investigation  concludes 
with  the  decision  that  It  really  appUes 
to  SUte  elections,  as  Uie  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  contend*— and  as  I  hope 
he  wlU  continue  to  contend  hereafter  in 


any  court  or  proceeding  before  which 
he  might  be  heard— there  Is  no  iiecw- 
StyTr  my  amendment.    I  wUl  give  tWs 
question  cloee  study,  because  If  the  Sena- 
tor Is  correct.  It  Is  enUrely  contrary  to 
aU  of  the  debate  In  the  House.  aU  of  the 
conclusions  reached  in  the  press,  and 
contrary  to  what  most  of  ^^havej^ 
Ueved  up  to  the  time  when  the  learned 
Senator  from  North  CaroUna  enlight- 
ened us  with  his  InterpreUUon  of  the 
words  "Federal  elecUon." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  assure  the  dlstm- 
gulshed  Senator  from  New  York  that  I 
WlU  abide  by  my  InterpreUUon  of  the 
oaragraph  designated  as  (b)  on  pages  3 
SS  4  of  the  bUl  and  UUe  42.  section 
1971.  subsecUon  (e)  of  Uie  United  States 
Code  untU  the  EngUsh  language  loses  It* 

"m?^ KEATING.  I  Uiank  Uie  Senator 
fromNoriih  CaroUna.  and  I  thank  Uie 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long  I- 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  pro- 
posed leglslaUon  would  extend  the 
meaning  of  Uie  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution  beyond  anything  that  was 
ever  intended.  Under  the  Interpreta 
Uon  contended  for  here  Uie  federal 
Government  becomes  omnipotent,  capa- 
ble of  exerUng  coercive  authority  over 
the  States  and  people.  „^„„ti„ 

Several  titles  of  this  act  are  flagrantly 
at  odds  wlUi  constitutional  llmltat  ons 
and  several  more  are  highly  question- 
able The  broad  and  loosely  written  lan- 
guage of  this  act  surrenders  the  power 
?o  legislate  to  the  courts  of  this  land  as 
well  ^to  prejudiced,  biased  bureaucrats 
Ind  commissions.  It  Is  American  Juris- 
prudence that  wUl  determine  the  fax- 
"eachlng  Impact  of  this  law  if  It  is  en- 
acted, and  not  the  law  Itself. 

Mr    President,  this  Senator  has   the 
utmost  of  good  wUl  toward  the  good  col- 
ored citizens  of  his  State  and  Nation. 
S-om   my   earUest   recoUectlon.   colored 
men  and  colored  women  of  good  will 
have  been  employed  In  my  home:  and 
towIrdThese  fine  people,  both  those  now 
Uvlng   and  those  dead.  I  feel  a  debt  of 
loyalty  and  gratitude.  Just  as  they  dem- 
oitrated  loyalty,   affection,  sympathy^ 
and  genuine  helpfulness  to  me  and  my 
FamUy  as  far  back  as  I  can  recall.    I 
n^lir  among  my  friends  mai^  Ne- 
arnes  whose  good  wUl  I  appreciate.    So 
?rL  I  S^  recaU.  I  have  been  favored 
by  the  majority  of  the  colored  citizens 
votes  in  every  race  which  I  have  entered 
Ind  I  have  never  asked  a  voter  tjo  vote 
for  me  because  of  any  Pre  u^  that  he 
miffht  have  against  a  colored  man.    i 
S?e'dS?iLed  this  subject  with  many 
good  colored  citizens,  and  do  not  know 
ofa  ^le  one  who  considers  me  Intol- 
erar^t  or  Indifferent  to  their  natura^  de- 
s^  to  improve  their  lot  In  life  and  to 
enjoy  fuU  rights  of  cltlzen^ip. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  advocated  and 
supported  Uie  right  to  vote  on  beha  f  of 
colored  ciUzens  in  a  State  where  it  hurts^ 
rather  than  helps,  to  do  Uiat  andj  have 
been  upbraided  and  censured  by  some  o 
those  who  have  contested  Uie  right  of 
co^red  Citizens  to  vote.    But  I  have  con- 

slstenUy  support^  "'!^^  .^Sr  n^St 
franchise:  and  my  support  of  their  right 
through  the  years  has.  in  all  probablUty. 
mISe  possible   ttie  enfranchisement  of 
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more  colored  voters  than  the  number 
thus  aided  by  the  Members  of  this  body 
who  seek  to  have  Federal  fiat  used— both 
in  their  SUtes  and  in  this  body  and  at 
the  naUonal  level— to  Interfere  with 
SUte  activities. 

The  quesUon  Is.  What  is  the  best  way 
to  accomplish  this  obJecUve?  One  of 
the  leading  proponents  of  this  bill  said 
this  during  the  course  of  his  speech: 
"No  sUtutory  law  can  completely  end 
discrimination."  I  concur  In  that  view, 
particularly  when  there  would  be  serious 
doubt  about  the  constltutlonaUty  of 
some  of  the  proposals  contained  in  the 
sUtute. 

ConcemUig  the  matter  of  the  uncon- 
sUtutionaUty  of  some  of  these  provisions 
let  me  read  to  Senators  the  language  of 
the  pubUc  accommodations  stetute  of 
1875.  which  the  Court  struck  down  as 
unconsUtuUonal . 

All  perK>nB  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  the  fuU 
and  equal  enjoyment  of  the  accommodations, 
advantages,  facilities  and  privileges  of  Inns, 
public  conveyances  on  land  or  water,  the- 
aters, and  other  places  of  public  amusement. 

Mr    President,   that  unconstitutional 
sUtute  is  worded  Ui  almost  the  idenUcal 
way  the  one  we  are  now  discussing  Is. 
The  Supreme  Court  struck  down  that 
sUtute  because  It  sought  to  create  rights 
not  within  the  purvue  of  the  ConsUtu- 
Uon  of  the  United  SUtes.    Yet  today  we 
hear  the  distinguished  proponents  of  this 
section  of  the  bUl  contend  that  this  is  a 
good,  healthy,  consUtutlonal  provision. 
The  commerce  clause  is  dragged  In  by 
the  tail,  in  order  that  proponents  may 
have  some  semblance  of  a  peg  on  which 
to  hang  their  arguments.    But  this  Sen- 
ator is  not  fooled  by  such  hocus-pocus 
as  would  cause  us  to  base  a  piece  of  leg- 
lslaUon of  this  sort  on  the  commerce 
clause.    Why  did  not  the  Court  rely  on 
the  commerce  clause  In  1883  to  uphold 
the  ClvU  Rlghte  Act  of  1875?    It  did  not. 
because  the  commerce  clause  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  matter  then:  and  it 
does  not  today.    Let  no  one  be  mistaken. 
This  proposed  legislation  has  no  more  to 
do  with  the  intersUte  commerce  power 
of  Congress  than  it  did  90  years  ago:  and 
it  is  no  more  Justified  under  the  14th 
amendment  than  It  was  90  years  ago. 
when  similar  language  was  Judged  to  be 
plainly  unconstitutional.    Instead.  It  has 
to  do  with  the  destruction  of  numerous 
private  and  property  rights  of  citizens. 
In  the  process,  it  is  Ukely  to  result  In 
sowing  the  seeds  of  destruction  for  the 
American  system  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment.   If  they  reaUy  understood  the 
nature  of  this  proposed  legislation,  the 
American  people  would,  by  overwheUn- 
ing.  landslide  majorities,  cry  out  for  its 
defeat.  ^    ^ . 

During  the  past  several  months.  I  have 
asked  very  considerable  numbers  of  good 
colored  people  in  my  SUte  whether  they 
want  to  have  their  chUdren  attend  inte- 
grated schools  and  be  forced  into  inte- 
gration with  the  white  race  by  legisla- 
tion such  as  this  measure.  I  must  say 
that  the  vast  majority  of  these  people- 
not  the  professional  Integratlonlsts.  but 
the  common  people— with  whom  I  have 
Ulked  from  time  to  time  do  not  wish  to 
be  subjected  to  forced  integration.   They 
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would  like  to  be  accepted  sociaUy  and 
otherwise,  but  they  do  not  want  a  sit- 
uation in  which  the  white  citizens  feel 
that  the  Negro   is   being   forced  upon 

them. 

Senators  weU  know,  from  their  per- 
sonal experience,  that  people  of  a  kind 
tend  to  "flock  together"  as  the  expres- 
sion   goes.    This   is    true    of   creatures 
throughout  nature.    This  is  simply  part 
of  the  way   God  made  things,   and  it 
simply  Is  the  way  creatures  exist.   Things 
of  a  kind  and  persons  of  a  kind  tend  to 
have  more  trust  and  confidence  in  those 
of  their  own  race  or  kind.    This  is  the 
basic  rule,  rather  than  the  exception: 
and    in  the  opinion  of  this  Senator,  it 
wUl  remain  so  from  now  tiU  doomsday, 
no  matter  how  many  so-caUed  clvU  rights 
bUls  are  attempted  to  be  passed  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes. 

A  great  many  Incidents  and  situations 
which  have  been  reported  in  the  pr^ 
indicate  the  bitter  fruit  brought  forth 
by   racial  pressure  groups  which  have 
been  trying  to  force  the  accepUnce  of 
integration  on  people  not  presentiy  pre- 
pared   to    accept    forced    Uitegration. 
There  is  no  misUking  the  fact  that  this 
kind  of  harassment  and  race  conflict  do 
more  to  impede,  and  to  render  perma- 
nent damage  to.  the  cause  of  the  colored 
man  than  to  further  it.    No  one  in  good 
logic  and  good  conscience  could  reaUy 
beUeve  he  is  benefiting  either  the  col- 
ored race  or  the  white  race  when  he  stirs 
up  the  kind  of  resentment,  bitterness, 
and  hard  feelings  which  many  so-caUed 
civil  rights  advocates  are  sponsoring. 

Even  the  great  numbers  of  white  citi- 
zens who  want  to  see  the  colored  man 
advance,  very  much  resent  the  use  of 
force  and  coercion— either  by  Negroes 
In  the  streets  or  by  the  Federal  Ooverri- 
ment  through  legislation  such  as  this 

bUl. 

These  forced  Integration  bUls  are  gen- 
erally and  overwhelmingly  opposed  by 
the  people  of  my  SUte  and  the  people  of 
the  other  SUtes  of  the  South.  I  also  be- 
Ueve that  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  SUtes  outside  the  South 
would  vote  against  this  proposed  legis- 
lation if  they  were  able  to  understand 
what  these  bUls  say  and  what  conse- 
quences wUl  ensue. 

One  of  the  results  when  Integrationist 
pressure  groups  press  too  hard  was 
strongly  hinted  at  yesterday  In  New 
York  where  about  15.000  whites  braved 
the  snow  and  freezing  weather  to  stage 
a  march  and  a  demonstration  of  their 
own  in  an  attempt  to  protect  the  In- 
tegrity of  their  neighborhood  school  sys- 
tem Except  for  the  snow  and  bad 
weather,  the  crowd  would  probably  have 
been  50.000. 

And  just  as  a  counterreactlon  Is  be- 
ginning Ui  New  York  and  in  many  other 
areas  of  the  Nation  to  the  activities  of 
extremist     pressure     groups,     so     wlU 
counterreactions  begin  to  extremist  pro- 
posals such  as  the  ones  we  find  In  these 
bUls.    The  proponents  are  relatively  safe 
at  the  moment,  because  not  1  person  in 
50  000  yet  realizes  what  this  bUl  would 
do  to  American  freedoms,  to  the  Amer- 
ican form  of  government,  and  to  the 
American  system  of  private  enterprise. 
But  the  American  people  are  not  stupid; 


and  the  day  wUl  soon  arrive  when  they 
wUl  flnaUy  understand  what  the  major- 
ity of  the  Members  of  the  other  body 
voted  upon  this  Nation  and  what  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  today  is  planning 
to  vote  upon  the  heads  of  our  citizens. 

This  Senator  beUeves  that  If  every 
American  were  suddenly  blessed  with  a 
complete  and  thorough  appreciation  of 
the  contents  and  consequences  of  this 
piece  of  proposed  legislation,  we  would 
see  a  real  march  on  Washington — some- 
thing to  dwarf  the  march  by  the  200,000 
persons  who  came  here  last  summer. 

But,  fortimately,  not  everyone  is  ob- 
Uvlous  to  the  dangers  posed  by  theee 

proposals.  ^  ^       , ,  _ 

At  a  later  date  I  shall  bring  before 
the  Senate  some  of  the  communications 
I  have  received  from  persons  In  other 
parts  of  the  country  expressing  the  views 
that  people  feel  when  they  become  aware 
of  what  is  contained  in  the  dvil  rights 

This  Senator  happens  to  beUeve  that 
there  Is  absolutely  nothing  wrong  or  evil 
about  people  beUeving  in  segregation  oi 
the  races.  In  beUevlng  that  It  Is  the  prop- 
er order  of  things  that  whites  should 
marry  whites  and  Negroes  marry  Ne- 
groes.   I  repeat  that  I  think  the  major- 
ity of  Americans — not  only  southerners, 
but  aU  Americans — feel  that  this  is  the 
way  the  good  Lord  Intended  things  to 
be     If  the  Lord  had  intended  aU  of  us 
to  be  alike.  He  would  have  made  us  that 
way.    He  would  not  have  put  a  race  oi 
one  color  In  Europe,  one  of  another  color 
in  Asia   and  stiU  another  in  Africa.    It 
seems  to  me  that  someday  we  should 
get    this   simple   fact   straight   in   our 
minds  and  aUow  it  to  clear  up  some  of 
the  radical  sort  of  thinking  which  has 
led  to  the  language  in  these  bills. 

Many  of  us  beUeve  that  racial  pref- 
erence, racial  separation,  and  racial  seg- 
regation are  part  of  the  law  of  nature 
that  has  come  down  through  the  cen- 
turies We  wlU  attempt  to  foUow  that 
law  no  matter  what  other  persons  might 
say  or  do  to  the  contrary.  We  beUeve. 
without  wanting  to  offend  anyone  arid 
without  wanting  to  hurt  anyone's  feel- 
ings, that  It  is  everyone's  right  to  feel 
proud  of  his  race  and  to  seek  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  his  race  insofar  as  he  and 
his  family  are  concerned. 

Now   this  Senator  would  not  want  to 
drag  reUgion  too  deeply  Into  this  matter 
but  It  seems  to  me.  at  least,  that  many 
of  the  church  groups  which  are  so  active 
in  their  support  for  complete  racial  in- 
tegration perhaps  do  not  practice  such 
a  philosophy  when  it  comes  to  what  I 
caU  reUglous  segregation.    They  do  not 
strongly  advocate  marriages  across  reU- 
glous lines  or  even  of  dating  across  re- 
Uglous lines,  but  yet  they  sUnd  wlUlng 
to  force  open  the  doors  to  closer  personal 
associations,  dating,  and  marriage  across 
racial  lines.    I  wiU  not  labor  the  point, 
but  there  seems  to  be  an  element  of  in- 
consistency  here   worth   examining   In 
later  comments. 

Senators  know  fuU  weU  that  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  frcwi  Louisiana  would  not 
want  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  person 
of  any  race,  be  he  white,  Negro.  Asiatic, 
or  of  any  other  race.  But  I  do  stress  the 
point  once  more  that  there  are  differ- 
ences between  the  races  which  our  people 
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should  be  allowed  to  preserve  if  they 

"^There  is  no  malice  toward  the  Negro 
m  thlTregard.  There  Is  no  hatred  or 
iS  SunTfn  this  atUtude.  Nevertheless 
Ke  goSd  win  between  the  races  Is  not 
SmI  toprJied  by  the  militant  attitude 
SILTaACP.  core,  and  the JJrb^ 
League  Through  the  years,  the  ma- 
iJrtty  of  the  white  citizens  of  the  South 
K  befriended  the  Negro  and  they  have 

"^^^T^^^  hS  Uve  in  happiness 

SSaUonaUy.  culturally  *"J.?f,tS^s 
The  great  majority  of  the  white  citizens 
i?th'e  border  SUtes  the  South^tern 
States,  and  the  Southwestern  States  are 
every  bit  as  sympathetic  and  under- 
Sing  of  the  colored  inan^  P^^^^^ 
as  those  from  other  parts  of  the  Nation 
mnrp  SO  Dcrhaps.  They  are  more  in  a 
^°sition  tT  JXstand  the  true  nature 
of  the  Negroes'  problems. 

Yet  when  well-intentioned  and  under- 
stwfdi^g  white  citizens  of  the  Southern 
lutes  undertake  to  help  the  colored  man 
to  improve  his  conditions,  they  are  con- 
stantly  confronted  by  the  actions  of  im- 
paS     extremists-both     homegrown 
?nd  otherwis^who  seem  to  be  intent 
on  making  the  colored  man  feel  bitter 
aSd^S^nfful  toward  his  white  nelgh^r. 
As   racial   strife    increases,   well-lnten- 
5^ne5  ^Ple  often  give  up  their  effort*. 
anS  allWrts  of  opportunities  are  pre- 
sented to  those  extremists  who  would  fish 
m  tVoubled  waters.    In  such  an  atmos- 
phere the  moderate  Is  lost  In  the  shuffle 
Snd^e  turmoil,  and  the  batUe  Is  usuaUy 
^n  either  by  one  extreme  or  by  the 
other.    In  either  event,  only  more  hard- 
dUp  and  lU  feelings  can  possibly  re- 
sult in  the  field  of  race  relations. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  has  many 
colored  friends  and  who  has  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  the  colored  vote,  for  the  most 
S?t.  in  the  political  contests  in  which 
hP  has  engaged  in  his  State,  the  Sen- 
SLrTrom  Louisiana  finds  it  complete^ 
Snfair  and  unjust  to  both  races  to  see 
the  kind  of  misrepresentation  about  the 
South  that  is  spread  by  some  of  the  tele- 
vision media  and  some  of  those  who  pro- 
duce motion  pictures.  „,„*„^ 
For  example,  recently  I  saw  a  picture 
show  entiUed  "The  Cardinal."    In  mai^ 
respects  It  is  a  very  Ane  picture^  but  ^so 
it  indulges  in  a  complete  Ubel  of  the 
South     In  the  picture  there  is  an  epi- 
^T^n  which  a  white  Catholic  priest 
and  a  Negro  Catholic  priest,  who  pre- 
sumably were  advocating  integration  of 
a  catholic  school  in  the  1930's»  Were  both 
brutally  beaten  by  what  appeared  to  be 
a  Ku  Klux  Klan  mob  in  the  State  of 

My  understanding  is  that  the  Incident 
did  not  even  appear  in  the  book  The 
Cardinal."  from  which  the  picture  pre- 
sumably was  made. 

Not  only  that,  but  I  believe  that  no 
such  event  ever  occurred  In  any  South- 
em  State  at  any  time  in  the  histonr  of 
our  Nation.  It  Is  an  outrage  to  have 
that  sori;  of  thing  shown  around  the 
country  in  living  color  as  though  it  hap- 
pened in  the  South,  in  order  to  set  the 
stage  for  the  kind  of  legislative  lynching 
proposed  In  the  Senate,  and  to  make 


neople  think  that  that  is  typical  of  the 
iTuth  and  the  kind  of  thing  that  h^ 
nens  in  the  South.  Some  people  living 
Sde  the  South  gain  the  Impression 
Salthat  kind  of  thing  is  happening^ 

I  saw  the  motion  picture  with  my  wtfe 
and  daughter.  My  16-year-old  daugh- 
S-  leftt^tat  theater  with  the  impre^on 
that  such  a  thing  was  perhaps  happen- 
Si  in  the  South  today,  or  at  least  that 
it  had  happened.  Even  my  wife  had  the 
iLp^ession  U.at  that  kind  of  thing  hap- 
pened  in  the  1930s. 

It  never  happened  at  any  time^  So 
far  as  I  know,  there  has  never  been  a 
time  or  an  event  in  which  a  Negro  Cath- 
o^priest  and  a  white  CathoUc  priest 
have  ever  been  beaten  by  a  Ku  Klux 
Klan  mob.  It  did  not  happen.  But 
that  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  we  are  led 
to  believe  happened. 

I  saw  a  motion  picture  patterned  after 
a  book  by  one  of  the  southern  renegad^- 
certain  elements  in  the  North  g^ve  great 
financial  rewards  to  former  southerners 
who  write  books  which  vUify  and  criti- 
c\S^  the  South,  and  hold  the  South  up  to 
ridicule.    The  book  and  Picture  were  en- 
titled  "To   Kill   a   Mockingbird.      The 
picture  was  entertaining,  but  it  too  was 
a  libel  on   the  South,  based  upon  the 
book     It  was  an  attempt  to  show  a  sit- 
SSion  that  presumably  existed  when  a 
Lored    man    was    charged    with    ra^ 
which  he  had  obviously  not  committea. 
?{rere  wL  an  episode  in  which  there  w^ 
a  threatened  lynching.    The  man  in  the 
Liowwal  convicted,  although  there  was 
^  Joubt  whatever  that  he  was  Innocent. 
Mr    President,   that  Is  not  the  way 
thISs    happen    In    the    South.    Many 
vears   ago   the   Supreme    Court   of   the 
united  States  decided  that  there  m^ 
be   a  representative  number  of  co  ored 
^ple  on  a  Jury,  or  at  least  the  colored 
S  not  be  excluded  from  a  JuH' tryh.g 
a  colored  man.    Recently   a  case  dis- 
cussed the  proposition  that  it  is  Per 
^^discriminatory  against  a   colorwi 
mSi  to  permit  an  all-colored  Junr.  be- 
cause in  some  instances  a  colored  Jury 
might  be  more  Inclined  to  find  a  colored 
man  guilty  than  a  white  iu^^j;^ ^^^J, 
The   contention  can  be  made  in  botn 

''The  fact  is  that  the  rights  of  colored 
men  are  carefully  and  scrupi^ously  pro- 
tected m  matters  of  that  sort.  There 
h^  not  been  a  lynching  in  the  South 
since  I  became  a  Member  of  this  body 
IsTears  ago.  I  do  not  know  when  that 
lyi  of  thing  occurred.    Of  course  mur- 

ISs  have  occurred  ^^  ?^  ^^^^'Z 
Gang  kUlings  have  occurred.  But  so  lar 
as  concerns  the  picture  drawn  of  the 
t^n^L  an  area  in  which  lynchlngs 
^^r.  it  is  not  correct^  It  ^  a  comple  e 
misrepresentation  of  the  fact.  Recently 
a  tragic  situation  occurred  in  the  com- 
munity from  which  I  hail. 

There  was  a  brutal  rape-murder  case 
there  A  rapist  attacked  a  white  woman 
Ind  tied  her  hands  and  feet  and  cut  her 
tKJolt  twice  and  left  her  bleeding  to 
death.  He  left  her  there  to  die.  The 
poor  woman  was  found  bleeding  to  death 
by  someone  who.  fortunately,  took  her 
to  the  hospital  and.  by  means  of  blood 
transfusions,  her  Ufe  was  spared,  "nie 
colored  man  who  made  the  attack  was 


Identified.  The  defense  was  ttiat  the 
white  woman  had  enticed  him-the  ld« 
probably  being  gotten  from  the  moving 
picture.  "To  KUl  a  Mockingbird. 

Fortunately,  the  woman  whose  throat 
wi  cut  and  who  was  left  bleeding  to 
death  was  able  to  Identify  him  as  the 
attacker.    The  accused  said  he  was  en- 
ticed.   Then  the  quesUon  was  asked.    II 
yoTwere  enticed,  why  did  you  tie  the 
woman's  hands?"    I  do  not  l^now  whAt 
the  defense  to  that  question  was.  hut  toe 
next  quesUon  was.  "If  you  were  enticed 
S;  th?  woman  and  Proffed^d  to  apprc^ch 
her.  why  did  you  cut  her  thn»t?      ™ 
answer  was.  "It  was  an  accident.       rne 
^TquesUon  was.  "Why  did  you  cut  her 
?hroat  the  second  time?"    0^^°^^^^^ 
reason  her  throat  was  cut  the  ^nd 
Sne  was  to  make  sure  that  if  the  f^t 
slash  did  not  kill  her.  the  fecond  one 
would.    Obviously  he  was  guUty  of  rape 
and  attempted  murder. 

IncidentaUy.  when  the  South  is  criti- 
cized violently  because  perhaps  the  death 
penalty  is  too  great  a  sentence  for  rapes, 
toose  who  criticize  the  South  should  con- 
2ier  the  fact  that  so  ^nany  conviction 
for  rape  are  often  rape-murder  crimes. 
S  whi^h  the  rapists  not  only  do  grave 
injury  to  women,  but  actually  endanger 
the  lives  of  the  victims.  _*    ^, 

such  incidents  result  in  aU   sorts  of 
news  distortions,  and  many  persons  axe 
led  to  believe  that  what  they  saw  In  the 
moving  picture  "To  Kill  A  Mockingbird 
Stoe  ukual  thing.     In  that  picture  the 
icused  colored  man  had  done  no  ev^l 
whatsoever   and  was  unjustly  accused. 
But  the  fact  Is  that  colored  men  Bet  Jus- 
Uce  In  the  South.    I  am  looking  at  the 
Senator  fnxn  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI. 
tho  once  was  on  the  bench  In  that  State^ 
and  who  was  known  as  a  Judge  who  made 
sure  that  all  the  people  received  Justice. 
Without  discussing  individuals  in  this 
body,  some  of  them  are  sons  of  Judges 
who  wanted  to  see  that  every  man  re- 
ceived JusUce.  no  matter  how  humble  he 
might  be.  and  no  matter  what  the  politi- 
cal cost  to  the  Judge. 

That  is  a  truer  picture  of  the  SouUi 
than  what  some  persons  are  led  to  oe- 
lleve  It  Is  a  shame  the  kind  of  vicious 
slanders  that  are  undertaken  by  some 
of  the  so-called  liberal  elements  wWch 
try  to  put  the  South  In  a  bad  light  and 
who  try  to  grant  superrights  to  Indi- 
viduals who  they  believe  have  been  dis- 
criminated against. 

Any  sensible  person    looking  at  the 
Negro    problem    In    this   Nation   today 
Siouid  readily  understand  that  unl^ 
the  white  man  and  the  colored  man  can 
live  together  In  good  will  and  under- 
standi^,  there  can  never  be  a  solution 
to  ?he  problem  of  race  r^^\^^^X'o 
one  who  seeks  to  do  good  for  the  two 
Sees  and  for  race  ^^iatlonshlps  ajc^- 
ollshes  nothing  but  harm  when  he  stirs 
Sp^tant  turmoil.  lU  will,  and  hard 
feelings  between  the  races. 

I  digress  at  that  point  to  say  that  my 
understanding  of  Christian  teachings  Is 
thftt  one  should  seek  to  find  spiritual 
Sulf Slon  with  his  lot  in  life  whatever 
it  may  be.  whether  It  Is  a  matter  of  pov- 
erty on  the  one  hand,  or  slckn^  on  toe 
otoer.  or  pertiaps  a  lack  of  talent.  He 
should  not  be  Jealous  of  someone  else 


or  have  hatred  toward  him.  He  should 
seek  to  find  contentment  in  his  own  lot. 
Some  of  toose  who  seek  to  supporttoe 
civil  rights  cause  do  toe  opposite.  They 
sUr  up  dissatisfaction  and  resentment 
among  people  and  toe  beUef  that  some- 
one Is  trying  to  impose  on  them,  which 
is  visually  not  toe  case  at  all.  In  at- 
tempting to  do  so.  they  injure  the  very 
people  toey  are  seeking  to  help. 

That  happened  in  the  city  of  Plaque- 
mine     La.— not    to    be    confused    wito 
Plaquemines  Parish.    The  Senator  from 
Louisiana    beUeves    that    the    city    of 
Plaquemine  was  selected  as  toe  target  ol 
the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality  for  dem- 
onstration and  unrest  because  It  had  the 
same    name    as    Plaquemines    Parish. 
Plaquemines    Parish.   La     Is    approid- 
mately  100  miles  away  from  the  Uttie 
city  of  Plaquemine.  La.,  which  is  only  a 
few    miles    downstream    from    Baton 
Rouge,  where  I  have  the  honor  to  Uve. 
The  city  of  Plaquemine  is  one   of  toe 
most  liberal  communities  in  Louisiana, 
a  community  which  was  settled  for  toe 
most  part  by  people  of  French  extrac- 
tion toe  descendants  of  people  who  were 
originally  driven  out  of  Acadia,  when  toe 
British  troops  landed  toere  hundreds  of 
years  ago.    They  are  quite  tolerant  and 

understanding.  *v-  4.  **,» 

One  evidence  of  toat  fact  is  toat  the 
parish  has  perhaps  a  higher  percentage 
of  Negroes  registered  than  any  otoer  In 
the  State.    The  percentage  of  registra- 
tion of  colored  people  there  is  30  percent. 
This  community  was  selected  by  James 
Farmer,  head  of  CORE,  as  one   of  his 
batUe  areas  to  wage  war   in  the  fight 
over  civil  rights.   This  was  a  place  where 
the  sheriff  felt  friendly  toward  toe  col- 
ored people.     They  helped  elect    him. 
The  sheriff  helped  the  colored  people 
wlto  many  of  their  problems.    So  James 
Farmer  started  to  stir  up  trouble  toere. 
My  best  Information  Is  toat  toe  colored 
folks  In  toat  community  had  helped  elect 
that  sheriff,  and  they  supported  what  he 
did     He  was  friendly  to  them  and  they 
were  friendly  to  him.     James  Farmer 
went  in  toere  to  stir  up  strife.    He  even 
said  m  one  of  toelr  churches  that  they 
would  be  better  off  dead  toan  to  be  sub- 
ject to  discrimination.    As  a  result  toere 
were  demonstrations  and  riots.    The  al- 
legation was  toat  they  were  peaceful,  but 
I  have  seen  pictures  of  toe  large  amounts 
of  stones,  bottles,  and  brickbats  that  were 
used  in  the  riots. 

Presumably  toese  colored  people  should 
have  been  angry  and  outraged  at  the  law 
enforcement  people,  but  when  the  elec- 
tion   occurred    shortly    thereafter,    the 
sheriff  was  defeated  because  toe  white 
people  thought  he  had  been  too  f  nendly 
to  the  colored  people.    I  suspect  that  toe 
colored  people  voted  for  him.  anyway, 
even  though  he  had  resisted  their  riote. 
He  lost  toe  election  because  toe  white 
people  thought  he  had  been  too  sympa- 
thetic and    too  helpful  to  toe  colored 
people.    The  colored  people  were  not  too 
satisfied  with  him.  nor  were  the  whites, 
because  they  thought  he  had  been  too 
sympathetic  toward  toe  colored  people 
and  probably  had  evidenced  a  softness 
toward  their  problems  that  caused  the 
community   to    be    selected    by    James 
Farmer  as  a  place  where  toere  were  to  be 


demonstrations  wito  brickbats,  fighting 
m  toe  streets,  and  all  sorts  of  turmoU. 

For  a  considerable  period  of  time  toe 
demonstrators  made  It  inconvenient  for 
the  people  to  shop  in  toe  stores  at 
Plaquemine.  The  people  toere  put  up 
signs,  "Shop  at  home."  The  white  people 
went  to  toe  stores,  even  toough  they  had 
to  go  through  the  picket  lines. 

That  was  a  case  in  which  there  was 
much  sympathy  between  the  white  and 
colored  people— certairUy  more  toan  ex- 
ists m  Hariem,  New  York,  and  as  much 
as  exists  In  Washington,  D.C.    All  of  this 
understanding  and  good  will  and  sym- 
pathy had  to  be  torown  out  the  window 
by  the  professional  troublemakers,  out 
seeking  to  make  people  feel  dissatisfied 
with  toelr  place  in  life— angry,  demon- 
strating,  stirring   up   trouble,   creating 
riots,  with  toe  result  that  everyone  toere 
today  is  much  worse  off  than  toey  were 
before.    The  white  people  of  toat  com- 
munity, who  previously  had  no  objection 
whatever  to  having  a  high  percentage  of 
the    colored   population   registering   in 
their  community.  In  the  last  round  of 
elections  joined  the  otoer  white  commii- 
nltles  m  voting  overwhelmingly  against 
anyone  who  toey  believed  might  be  espe- 
claUy  friendly  to  toe  colored  cause,  in- 
asmuch  as  toey  had  been  made    the 
victims  of  rioting  and  turmoil  toat  had 
occurred. 

Mr  Farmer,  of  course,  had  timed  toese 
things  so  that  he  could  himself  be  In 
Plaquemine,   La.,   at   toe    time   of   the 
march  on  Washington.    Senators   wlU 
recall  that  at  toe  time  of  toe  march 
on  Washington  Mr.  Parmer  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  them,  which  was  to  be  read  at 
toe  Lincoln  Memorial,  stating  that  he 
was  sending  the  telegram  from  a  Louisi- 
ana Jail.    He  was  not  In  toe  prison  that 
Leander  Perez  had  on  toe  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, in  which  there  are  no  screens  in  toe 
windows  to  keep  mosquitoes  out.  and 
which   is   in  Plaquemines   Parirfi.    He 
was  in  a  Uttle  suite  in  a  JaU  100  mUes 
away  from  Plaquemines  Parish  where 
everyone  gets  along  as  well  as  anyone 
can  in  any  community  in  this  country, 
and  where  there  is  a  higher  Percentage 
of  voters,  both  colored  and  white,  than 
in  any  otoer  Louisiana  parish. 

He  broke  Into  Jail  over  the  weekend, 
and  then  sent  a  telegram  to  Washington 
stating  that  he  was  sending  it  from  a 
Plaquemine  Jail.    The  Jail  was  attended 
by  toe  sheriff  who  had  had  the  almost 
full  support  of  the  colored  people  in  toe 
community.    He  did  not  want  to  lock 
him  up     The  sheriff  lost  out  because  he 
was  so  considerate  and  kind  and  he  was 
defeated  for  that  reason,  but  Mr.  Fam- 
er  broke  Into  his  JaU  in  order  to  find 
some  excuse  to  get  himself  put  In  Jail 
on  freedom  day  in  Washington  so  that 
he  could  send  a  telegram  and  make  a 
bigger  Impression. 

That  reminds  me  of  toe  article  toat 
was  published  in  the  January  issue  of 
Time  magazine,  naming  Martin  Lutoer 
King  as  the  man  of  the  year.  A  letter 
was  quoted  in  which  some  church  people 
had  written  to  Mr.  King  asking  him  to 
ease  up  because  he  was  going  too  strong. 
King  wrote  back  and  pushed  them  into 
line     I  recall  one  expression  from  that 


letter:    "You    have    seen    your    people 

Ijmched."  , .    . 

Mr.  King  never  saw  anyone  lynched. 
No  one  has  seen  anyone  lynched  in  toe 
South  in  recent  years.    Perhaps  sOTie- 
one  has  seen  someone  cut  up  In  Har-   . 
lem,  or  even  In  Louisiana,  but  no  one  has 
seen  anyone  lynched  during  the  last  25 
or  30  years,  because  it  has  not  happened 
anywhere  in  America.    So  he  did  not  see 
any  lynching,  but  he  says.  "You  have 
seen  your  people  lynched."    He  has  not 
seen  anything  like  toat,  and  noone  else 
has-  but  of  course  a  man  can  write  that 
sort   of   thing   down;    and   some   poor 
preacher  who  does  not  know  any  better 
may  read  it  and  beUeve  that  King  ac- 
tually saw  someone  lynched. 

If  I  had  seen  my  folks  lynched,  I  sup- 
pose I  would  feel  the  same  way  he  did. 
Based  on  that  misrepresentation,  It  is 
proposed  to  crucify  toe  Souto.  to  destroy 
the  enUre  social  order  based  on  a  com- 
pletely distorted  picture  of  what  toe 
southern  area  Is  really  like. 

Mr.  President,  some  time  ago  I  was 
asked  by  a  fine  group  of  colored  people — 
I  beUeve  many  of  toem  are  perhaps  now 
described  as  Black  Muslims,  but  at  toat 
time  toey  were  good  colored  folks  who 
thought   toey   would    be   better   of!   in 
Africa— to  conduct  hearings  on  a  bill 
that  would  cause  toe  Government  to  hrip 
toem  go  to  Africa,  where  toey  thought 
they  might  be  better  off.    So  I  conducted 
hearings  and  tried  to  obtain  the  support 
of  otoer  Senators.    I  am  sorry  to  say 
toat  I  was  not  able  to  persuade  toem  to 
support  toe  proposal.    But  I  have  always 
felt  that  If  anyone  really  believed  he 
would  be  better  off  In  some  otoer  pert  of 
toe  world  than  in  tols  country.  I  would 
be  wilUng.  in  a  reasonable  way.  to  help 
take  care  of  his  expenses  to  KO  there,  to 
see  If  he  would  like  it.    While  I  did  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  freedom 
ride  because  I  was  busy  being  a  Sei^tor 
at  the  time  It  took  place.  I  would  be 
happy  to  support  any  blU  that  would 
help  to  pay  the  transportation  to  help 
someone  to  become  established  in  ac- 
commodations at  least  up  to  toe  stand- 
ard to  which  he  had  been  accustomed, 
to  help  him  move  to  any  other  pan 
where  he  believes  civil  rights  are  more 
fully  guaranteed  toan  toey  are  In  toe 
area  he  wishes  to  leave,  or  In  toe  State 
which  I  have  toe  privUege  in  part  to 
represent. 

My  impression  Is  that  when  this  is 
done,  toey  usuaUy  «>me,back  at  toelr 
own  expense  because  toey  learn  that  toey 
like  It  much  better  where  they  were  m 
the  first  place,  after  they  saw  what  it 
was  Uke  living  somewhere  else.  But,  oi 
course,  until  toey  have  been  toere.  some 
people  never  know  when  they  are  really 

well  off.  ^         .    ..  ^ 

Any  sensible  person  looking  at  toe 
Negro  problem  in  this  Nation  today 
should  readily  understand  that  unless 
the  white  man  and  the  colored  man  can 
Uve  together  in  good  will  and  under- 
standing there  can  never  be  a  solution 
to  the  matter  of  race  relations  ^- 
one  who  seeks  to  do  good  for  the  two 
races  and  for  race  relationships  accom- 
plishes nothing  but  harm  when  he  stirs 
up  constant  turmoil.  Ill  will,  and  hard 
feelings  between  toe  races.     Yet.  Mr. 
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President,  that  Is  preciselrthe-r^eJKlng 
Dlayed  by  various  provisions  we  find  em- 
bodied in  this  nefarious  forced  Integra- 

%lT    President,  some  of  us  have  very 
Uttle  doubt  that  in  the  years  to  come 
there  will  be  a  tendency  for  the  Supreme 
Court  to  find  first  one  excuse  and  then 
another  for  holding  that  almost  every- 
thing, social  or  private,  must  be  Inte- 
grated.   Perhaps  at  this  moment,  how- 
ever it  is  not  too  late  to  get  some  kind 
of    Ann    legislative    recogniUon   of   the 
right  of  a  person  to  be  among  his  own 
kind  if  that  Is  what  he  desires.    Let  us 
not   fool   ourselves   into   believing   that 
there  is  any  other  means  of  depriving 
our  citizens  of  this  right  than  by  coer- 
cion     The  coercion  wlU  have  to  come, 
as  it  Is  coming  now.  from  those  among 
us  who  blindly  approve  of  an  all-power- 
ful autocratic  state  in  which  the  Central 
Government  dictates  the  kind  of  associ- 
ates a  person  may  enjoy,  the  kind  of 
business  in  which  he  may  engage,  the 
kind  of  customers  he   must  serve  and 
conduct  his  business,  the  kind  of  em- 
ployees he  must  hire. 

With  such  a  system  come  also  the  re- 
strictions on  Initiative,  the  burdens  of 
an  artificial  "equality,"  and  the  ever- 
recurring  legislaUve  experiments  outlaw- 
ing "discrimination."  Is  this  the  road 
to  human  progress  or  human  happiness? 
I  think  not.  Mr.  President. 

It  seems  to  clear  to  me  that  once  and 
for  all  we  should  admit  the  fact  that 
people  of  different  races  are  not  created 
equal.     This  is  not  to  say   that  either 
race  is  iimately  Inferior  or  superior  to 
the  other:  it  is  to  say  that  they  are  dif- 
ferent and  nothing  more  than  that.   The 
trouble  arises  only  when  people  confuse 
inequaUties  and  differences  with  abstract 
ideas  of  superiority  and  inferiority     Be- 
Uef  in  segregation  is  looked  upon  and 
characterized  as  belief  in  the  basic  in- 
feriority of  the  Negro  race     It  is  never 
once   admitted   that   men   of   any   race 
should  be  able  to  enjoy  the  simple,  basic, 
and   personal   right  to  separate  them- 
selves from  those  of  another  race.    At- 
tempts to  legislate  away  this  right  are 
attempts  to  legislate  away  the  human 
traits  of  man. 

In  this  Senators  Judgment,  however, 
human  behavior  of  this  sort  cannot  be 
regulated  by  the  enactment  of  laws  that 
attempt  to  force  him  into  so-called  pub- 
lic accommodations  which  are  Inte- 
grated Last  fall,  in  the  midst  of  the 
demonstrations  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  I  remember  reading  a  commen- 
tary on  this  subject  of  "equality"  writ- 
ten by  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  the 
city  of  Nashville.  Tenn.  His  purpose  was 
to  comment  on  the  question  "Can  laws 
make  men  equal?" 

His  conclusion  was  that  it  cannot  be 
done  by  laws.  At  a  later  date  I  shall 
speak  more  fullv  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
iKOxrrx  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS     I  commend  the  Sen- 
aUM-   for   a   fine   presentation  of   many 
facets  of  the  subject,  and  more    par- 
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tlcularly  for  a  frank,  down-to-earth. 
reaUstic  discussion  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems in  our  part  of  the  country. 

The   Senator   from   Louisiana   has   a 
wide    personal  knowledge  of  things  as 
they  are  and  of  life  as  it  is.    No  one  has 
done  more  than  he  has  to  bring  about 
proper  relations  between  the  races  and 
in  applying  himself  to  help  solve  various 
problems  in  different  areas,  not  only  in 
his  State,  but  also  in  surrounding  area*. 
He  is  entitled  to  the  confidence  andat- 
tention  of  the  Membership  of  this  body, 
which  is  called  upon  to  vote  "Pon  laws 
that  have  led   many  to  beUeve  will  be 
solutions   to   these   problems   wjen   we 
know   they   wiU   accentuate   and  make 
those  problems  worse. 

Whatever  might  be  the  vote  on  the 
blU  the  Senators  remarks  this  after- 
noon will  stand  as  a  monument  to  real- 
ity and  someday  reason  will  come  back 
to  consider  the  very  points  that  he  has 
made  in  seeking  a  soluUon  to  our  Prob- 
lems. I  commend  the  Senator  with  aU 
the  earnestness  of  my  being. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  tne 
Senator. 


OHIO  RIVER  VALLEY  FLOOD 
DISASTER 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
tragedy  which  struck  the  people  in  the 
Ohio  Valley  is  generally  known.  The 
flood  has  risen  to  a  crest  equaUng  that 
of  1945.  ,     ^. 

Today  I  received  two  communicaUons 
which  are  rather  heartening.  One  was 
from  General  Gruenther.  the  president 
of  the  American  Red  Cross.  General 
Gruenther  informed  me  that  they  have 
entered  that  field  with  all  their  might, 
preparing  to  give  reUef  to  the  stricken 

people. 

In  1945,  the  American  Red  Cross  came 
in  and  rendered  a  most  charitable  and 
helpful  service,  especially  to  those  peo- 
ple who  were  unable  to  recover  the 
losses  which  they  sustained,  from  insur- 
ance companies,  or  otherwise.  I  am 
quite  certain  that  in  1964  the  American 
Red  Cross  wiU  perform  the  same  laud- 
able, rich,  and  charitable  service  that  it 
did  in  1945. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  addressed  to  me  from 
General  Gruenther.  president  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  under  date  of 
March  12.  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoed, 
as  follows: 
Thi  Amducan  National  Rid  Cmosa. 

National  HKADQUAiTrma. 
Washington.  DC.  March  12. 1H4. 
The  Honor»ble  Peank  J  Lauschk. 
U  S  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

DiA«  Senator  Lauschs:  It  WM  with  deep 
distress  that  we  at  American  Red  CroM 
headquarters  have  been  watching  the  flooda 
along  the  Ohio  River  and  Its  trlbuta  lea  and. 
in  particular,  the  Hooding  which  has  oc- 
curred in  Ohio.  Our  report.  Indicate  that 
■ome   15.000  famlllea   have  been  affected  in 

Ohio.  ^     _ 

Local  Red  Cto«  chapters  In  the  flood  area 
have  mobUlMd  their  reaourcea  to  provide 
emergency  assistance  to  both  dlaaater  vic- 
tims and  eme  gency  worker*.  Th*y  ^ 
receiving  excellent  cooperaUon    from   State. 


county,  and  municipal  authorltlc.  concerned 
with  government  respon&lbUlty  for  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property 

More  than  200  experienced  disaster  work- 
ers of  the  national  Red  Cross  staff  have  been 
sent  to  the  flve-State  flood  area  to  aaslat 
chapter  volunteers  In  providing  for  the  needs 
of  the  disaster  victims. 

As  you  know,  the  big  Job  of  recovery  lie. 
ahead  It  will  begin  as  soon  as  receding 
waters  make  it  possible  for  families  to  return 
to  their  homes  and  begin  the  task  of  clean- 
up and  repair.  Red  Cross  assistance  in  the 
recovery  period  Is  designed  to  help  famlllM 
to  resume  no  mal  living  In  the  home  and  In 
the  community  by  meeting  thoM  disaster 
caused  need,  which  are  beyond  their  own 
resource..  Red  CroM  aid  may  ln«^"d«-  |° 
addition  to  food  and  clothing,  help  with 
repair  and  rebuilding  of  owner-occupied 
homes,  provision  of  essential  household  fur- 
nlshlngs.  and  medical  and  nursing  care.  As 
you  know,  all  such  disaster  aid  Is  an  out- 
right gift  of  the  American  people   through 

their  Red  Ctom.  .       _.     _ 

I  want  to  aMure  you  that  the  American 
Red  CroM  will  remain  on  the  Job  to  extend 
assistance  to  the  unfortunate  families  who 
will  need  o\ir  help. 
Sincerely. 

ALfUZD  M.  GaUXNTHXB. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  telegram  from 
Walter  A.  Munns.  president  of  the  Smith. 
Kline  Si  French  Laboratories,  under  date 
of  March  12.  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 

March  12.  1964. 
Hon.  Peank  J.  Lauk:he, 
US   Senate. 
Washington.  D.C: 

smith.  Kline  &  Prench  Laboratorle.  ex- 
presses deep  sympathy  for  the  c»mens  of 
Ohio  whose  lives  have  been  disrupted  by  the 
recent  floods.  My  company  stands  ready  to 
h?lp  as  best  It  can  the  difficult  procew  of 
return  to  normal  conditions.  We  have  made 
arrangements  through  drug  trade  channels 
to  replace  at  no  cost  all  "«l^"^f  '^^^ 
of  medicinal  products  produced  by  S.  K.  A J_ 
and  our  subsidiary.  Menley  and  -James,  which 
have  been  damaged  or  destroyed  by  the  flood- 
inK  PleaM  accept  for  the  people  of  Ohio 
our  beet  wishes  for  an  early  and  complete 
recovery  from  this  dUaster 

WaLTEE  A.    MTJKN8, 

President, 
Smith.  Kline  A  French  Laboratories. 


Mr    MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President.  I 
suBKest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
^e     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roU. 
The  legislaUve  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 

"^Mr^^MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  Inquire  of  the  majority 
leader  about  the  program  for  tjie  re- 
mainder of  the  day  and  also  for  tomor- 
row, uttering  along  with  it  my  own  fond 
hope  that  perhaps  there  may  be  forgive- 
ness, forbearance,  repentance,  and  aU 
that  is  necessary  to  achieve  a  Saturday 
holiday  But  I  know  the  majority  leader 
has  some  thoughts  on  the  subject,  so. 
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with    utmost   self-abasement    and   hu- 
mility  I  present  the  problem  to  him. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  no 
one  would  derive  greater  enjoyment 
from  listening  to  the  chickadees,  nurtur- 
ing the  flowers  which  are  bursting 
through  the  earth  of  Fairfax  County,  and 
seeing  what  the  sunshine  and  the  sky 
look  like  for  a  change,  than  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

However,  unfortunately  there  is  some 
important  business  before  the  Senate,  or 
at  least,  we  are  trying  to  reach  the  stage 
where  we  can  take  up  important  busincM. 
and  to  devote  our  abilities  to  its  consid- 
eration. ^^  .   W    J     W.1 

In   answer  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader's  question,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]   intends  to  speak 
for  about  10  minutes.    When  he  has  con- 
cluded, it  Is  my  understanding  that  a 
live  quorum  call  will  be  had.    It  is  the 
Intention  of  the  leadership— and  I  hope 
it  is  with  the  forbearance  and  approval 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader— to 
have  the  Senate  come  into  session  to- 
morrow. .         . 
Mr   DIRKSEN.    I  should  like  to  ask 
how  long  the  majority  leader  contem- 
plates the  Senate  staying  in  session  this 

evening. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Until  6  or  6:30.  It 
is  anticipated  that  shorUy  after  the  Sen- 
ate convenes  tomorrow  there  will  be  a 
live  quorum  caU.  The  leadership  hopes 
that  at  least  51  Senators  will  be  in  at- 
tendance. ,       ..w  4.  4. 

It  is  our  further  anticipation  that  to- 
morrow.   Saturday,   regardless    of    how 
many  Senators  are  present,  will  be  the 
beginning  of  a  number  of  Saturday  ses- 
sions   It  is  with  regret  that  I  make  that 
statement,  but  I  bebeve  it  should  be  said. 
Mr    ELLENDER.     Mr.  President,  how 
long  does  the  Senator  expect  the  Senate 
to  be  in  session  tomorrow? 
Mr   HUMPHREY.    A  few  hours. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  would  hope  untU 
6   o'clock,   but   It   depends   on   the   at- 
tendance and  other  factors,  which  the 
Senator    from    Louisiana    knows    more 
about  than  I  do. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  assume  it  will  be 
the  intention  to  have  the  Senate  con- 
vene at  11  o'clock  every  day  next  week. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Not  later  than  11 
o'clock.  Perhaps  later  during  the  week 
it  will  meet  a  litUe  earUer. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.     That  would  Imply  re- 
maining in  session  how  late  in  the  day? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  think  the  sessions 
ought  to  be  lengthened  a  UtUe  each  day. 
Mr  DIRKSEN.    Not  too  much.  I  hope. 
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Senate  concludes  its  business  tomorrow. 
it  stand  In  recess  untU  11  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day morning  next.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 

TOMORROW 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 

Senate  recesses  tonight,  it  recess  to  meet 

at  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  TOMOR- 
ROW TO  11  O'CLOCK  A.M.  ON  MON- 
DAY NEXT 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.    I 

ask  unarumous  consent  that  when  the 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1964 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield  that  the 
Senate    proceed    to    consider    the    bill 
(HH.  7152)  to  enforce  the  constitutional 
right  to  vote,  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  injunctive  reUef  against  dis- 
crimination In  pubUc  accommodations, 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  In- 
stitute   suits    to    protect    constitutional 
rights  in  pubUc  facilities  and  public  ed- 
ucation, to  extend  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  discrimination 
in  federally  assisted  programs,  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  Senators  came  to  me  during 
the  brief  quorum  call  to  inquire  whether 
there  would  be  a  Uve  quorum  caU  after 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  had 
spoken.  I  understand  that  we  will  have 
a  live  quorum  call. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  correct. 
Mr  HUMPHREY.    So  if  those  Sena- 
tors will  remain  in  the  Chamber,  they 
will  not  have  to  return  later. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  wonder 
whether  there  could  not  be  a  Uve  quo- 
rum call  now.  instead  of  waiting  for 
another   10  minutes  or  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  were  to  yield  for  that 
purpose  I  would  be  delighted,  but  I 
thought  he  should  have  a  little  consider- 
ation extended  to  him. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  always  in  the 
hands  of  the  majority  leader.  He  al- 
ways treats  me  well. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  we  should 
listen  to  the  Senator's  speech  and  then 
have  a  live  quorum  call.  ,    ^  „ 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  shaU 
be  very  brief.  During  the  extended 
address  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  several  comments 
were  made  to  which  I  must  take  excep- 
tion The  Senator  from  Louisiana,  dur- 
ing a  colloquy  with  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  TaljcadgeI.  agreed 
that  the  pending  House  bUl  gave  no  new 
rights  to  anyone  other  than  to  Federal 
bureaucrats,  and  deprived  many  white 
American  citizens  of  existing  rights.  To 
this,  I  must  take  strong  exception. 

Title  I  of  HJl.  7152.  if  properly  en- 
forced—and I  believe  it  will  be— will  give 
to  mUlions  of  American  citizens  whose 
skin  happens  to  be  dark,  voting  rights  to 
which  they  are  entitled  under  the  Con- 
stitution, but  which  they  are  not  now 
permitted  to  exercise. 

Titie  n  of  the  act  will  give  to  mlUlons 
of  American  citizens,  whose  only  disabil- 
ity Is  that  their  skins  are  dark.  Injunc- 
tive relief  against  discrimination  In 
places  of  public  acconunodation. 

Tltie  in  will  give  to  the  same  Ameri- 
can citizens  rights  which  they  are  not 
now  permitted  to  exercise,  although 
those  rights  are  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution, in  connection  with  access  to 
public  facilities. 


•ntie  IV  wUl  give  to  the  same  millions 
of  Americans,  in  this  case  children,  the 
right  to  integrated  education  through 
provisions  which  will  require  the  deseg- 
regation of  the  school  systems.  This  is 
a  right  they  do  not  presently  possess. 

Tltie  V  of  the  act  will,  through  the 
perpetuation,  for  at  least  4  years,  of  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  assure  the 
maintenance  to  millions  of  American 
citizens  of  rights  of  which  they  are 
threatened  to  be  deprived. 

Title  VI  will  give  to  the  same  millions 
of  Americans  the  right  to  access  to  fed- 
erally assisted  programs— the  right  oi 
access  to  hospitals  and  to  other  areas  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  is  assist- 
ing the  States  to  carry  out  projects  in 
the  national  interest.  These  rights  are 
presently  being  denied. 

Title  vn  will  give  to  millions  of  citi- 
zens the  right  to  equal  employment  op- 
portunity which  they  do  not  presentiy 
possess.  ,_.    . 

So  I  think  the  Ricord  should  show 
that  there  is  very  litUe  basis  in  logic  or 
In  law  for  the  statement  that  the  biu 
does  not  give  rights  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans which  they  do  not  now  possess  as  a 
practical  matter,  but  which  the  Consti- 
tution quite  clearly  sets  forth,  in  the 
14th  and  15th  amendments  and  the 
commerce  clause,  and  which  they  have 
a  right  to  expect  their  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  give  to  them. 

During  the  course  of  the  address  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]. 
a  question  arose  as  to  President  Ken- 
nedy's knowledge  of  what  the  bill  pro- 
vides. In  my  Judgment,  quoting  out  of 
context,  a  statement  was  made  that  the 
President  did  not  feel  he  had  the  right 
to  intervene  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing Federal  funds  from  being  spent  by 
Institutions  or  States  which  did  not 
comply  wiUi  the  requirements  of  equal 
facilities  to  all  citizens  regardless  of  their 
race  or  color. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  portion  of  ttie  civil  rights  message 
that  President  Kennedy  sent  to  Congress 
on  June  19.  1963.  I  quote  from  page  12 
of  the  message,  the  paragraph  Immedi- 
ately ahead  of  the  conclusion: 


Instead  of  permitting  this  |«^«  *?  ^^^S 
a  political  device  often  exploited  by  thoM 
opposed   to   social    or   economic   P'O^*"-   " 
wouWbe  better  at  this  time  to  pass  a  single 
S^prehenslve  provision  making  It  clear  toat 
the    Pederal    Government    1.    not    req^J^- 
under  any  statute,  to  furnish  any  kind  of 
SaTclal  L«lstanc<.-by  way  of  grant    loan, 
contract,    guarantee.    Insurance,    or    other- 
SS^  any  program  or  activity  In  which 
Ta^dUcrlmlnat^  occurs.    This  would  not 
permit  the  Pederal  Government  to  cut  off 
^1  Pederal  aid  of  all  kinds  as  »  mean,  of 
punishing   an   area   for   the   dl-c'^  °^»tlon 
^currlng  therein,  but  It  would  fUrl^  th« 
authority  of  any  administrator  with  respect 
to  Pederal  funds  or  financial  assUtance  and 
dlKjrlmlnatory  practice.. 

In  other  words.  President  Kennedy 
wanted  a  stronger  bUl  than  title  VI  pres- 
ently provides,  because  title  VI  hw  now 
been  modified  by  sections  602  and  603.  so 
as  to  provide  enormous  safeguards,  safe- 
guards which,  personally.  I  favor  In  con- 
nection with  protecting  the  rights  oi 
States.  locaUtles,  and  Institutions  against 
the  arbitrary  cutoff  of  Federal  funds. 
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I  also  believe  that  action  602  hw  re^ 
moved  the  prohlbiUon  a««i^^^i~ 
aid  where  l^^^^^'^^^L  ^^J^^grS 
r  l;^n  remov^'  f^om  thS^an^^^itle 
^rSXnot  from  the  d^larat^on 
of    congressional  ^^^""S"  ,^\f^n^ 

L!^^tr  bill  to  the  House  on  No- 
[l^S^2^  ?S3  oily  2  days  before 
^^ent  Kennedy  was  a^a^^at^l  J 
Sink  It  highly  likely  that  he  nev"  saw 
that  blU  So  I  suggest  that  the  com 
SSts  about  President  Kennedy  s  att  - 
flna    mRde  by  the  Senator  from  Lou- 

Georgia  I  Mr.  TalmamiI.  are  nol  jus 

""one  o(  my  best  friends  In  the  pre» 
coSTm  wS-lneton  D  c^  the  «nera- 

ble    commentator     Torjhe    New 
r?Sl^t%r.Tnt!r''on  man,  suj^ 

'rS>U     XifSible  channlng  Kentucb, 

Srhe'°h'arrei»3S 

his  right    to  speak  out  in  the  Pa«es  o^ 

toe  New  York  Tttmes  on  many  occasions 

S  c^n-TecUon  with  his  interpretat^  o 

thP  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  oi 

Se  Sni^'tates  and  other  legal  u^bu^ 

1-      T«   fftpt    I  have  told  Mr.  kjock. 

?htt  I  tSxi  Se  sioiid  feel  complimented 

S  whatlshaU  say.  that  he  is.  in  effect. 

Wa^lSitorVs     leading     legal     laymaiv 

Sr  KrSk  has  not  had  the  benefit  of  a 

JJJmalTegal  education,  but  because  he 

Ehes  cStomartly  at  the  Metropolitan 

S  Sth  some  of  the  finest  lawyers  In 

rie  united  Staes.  he  has  acquired  by 

osmosis,    one    might   say.    a    very    real 

knowledge  of  the  law. 

In  that  capacity,  he  wrote  In  the  New 
York  Times  this  morning  a  colmnn  en- 
titled -A  Pilot  Ruling  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity."  In  his  column,  he 
unJertoSk  to  criticize  a  decision  of  me 
nilnols     Fair     Employment     Pract^es 

Commission  and  to  draw  ^^-o®  J^^^^f^^^ 
slon  certain  conclusions  as  to  U^e  Impact 
and  scope  of  title  vn  of  the  bUl  which, 
in  my  opinion,  are  quite  unjustified. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Krocks  column  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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.tituuonanty  Of  ^^'tT^'.^wm'^^n^ 
the  supreme  Co"'^,  "'^  "f^,  n  Inol.  FEPC 
project  the  rationale  °f>^«  ^^'^i^  ,y.tem 
Ruling  throughout  the  free  ^t^pr^     ^^^ 

of  the  united  ,  S^f^^jIJ^  mto  .enlor 
bureaucracy  '°>|»^„^^.^Si'SJ.  with  the 

^oyer.  reach  their  J-<Mpnenu^r  th.  capa 

^^e  admlnUtraUon  bill,  of  which  "tie  VH 
l»r4rt^«  never  been  Bubmltted  to  either 
SouST^r  Innate  committee,  for  the  cua- 
for^  and  e«entlal  hearing,  and  analyalr 
SSuently.  If  the^na^  ^^rof^^^^ 

wwch  pennltTnllmlted  debate  nnl«.  t^r- 
mmateTby  cloaur.  will  expo-  ^^'J;'"  ^^^  % 
intenalve  examination  -"f^'  ^'^^^  ^J 
lU  vaat  new  donations  of  I^e«»  ^^Tfl.t* 
a   domain    long   eatabllahed   a.    the    private 

■^^'e  aaaumptlon  of  authority  by  the  mi- 
nou  FEPC  .tre«e.  how  vital  f^-  *"^"»^ 
Uon  la  to  the  general  lntertst_  The  State 
commlaalon  ordered  Motorola.  Inc..  «>  5f ."Jf! 
•ublectlnB  Job  appUcanU  to  lU  overall  abUlty 
;«t^onSe  finding  that  the  teat  I*  unfair  to 
cult^ly  deprived  and  dl»advantag«l 
g"ou^  The  tiat  wa.  compiled  and  copy- 
Hirhted  bv  Prof.  Philip  Surrager.  of  the  lUl- 

^n^r.'l'tltSe  Of  Tec^-'°SJn'rn',!i?.mce 
with  aome  revUlona.  baa  been  In  "^  "l"" 
S,en  He  defined  lU  objective  a.  not  to 
exclude    Negroes   from   whltM  *  ^^i^ 

he^D  evalurte  the  tralnablllty  of  a  proapec- 
«ve  employee  •  •  •  and  I  know  of  no  way 
to  evaZu.'  that  a  teat  In  Itaelf  I.  dUK:rlml- 
natory  toward  any  group. 


A  PILOT  RULING  ON   EQUAL  BlCPLOTMlNT 
OFPOaTUNTTT 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 
WAaHiNCTON.  March  l^.-The  Dllnols  fjlr 
Employment  Practices  Commlaalon  has  Just 

^nlsAed  a  graphic  "'""^'•'V^lSme.  1u^ 
poimcal  arm  of  government  "•^mes  Jurta- 

Sctlon  over  the  hiring  and  *^^°«  .^^  .!! 
of  private  business,  the  tendency  Is  to  ex 
^d  this  authority  Into  autocratic  control 
?he  ruling  of  the  nilnols  FEPC  by  which 
S^S  ;^ndlncy  was  strongly  -tahlU^'^  has 
nationwide  Importance  because  Utle  VII  of 
Se  pending  equal  right,  bill  proposes  to 
make  this  Jurisdiction  a  Federal  power,  ex- 
erclswl  by  an  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commlaalon. 

If  Congress  aporoves  the  pending  meas- 
ur«    with  UUe  VII  Included,  and  the  con- 


TH«  rasT  ncwraNCB 
Nevertheless,  exercising  for  the  flrat  time 
an   authority  over  the  ability  t«t«  »n  em- 
Dlover   may   use   In   screening   applicant*,   a 
sSt^  F^C  examiner  ordered  Motorola.  Inc.. 
n?t  onl7to  disuse  Surrager's  questionnaire. 
buJ  ??  offer  a  job  to  a  Negro  "ho  chained 
he   was   denied   a  Job   because   of   hU   race. 
^e'J^ployer.  Asiclatlon  of  Chic^.  «p- 
re«.entlng  1.400  companlea  In  the  •"*•<*** 
lenged  the  order.    And.  In  announcing  that 
SoLrola.  Inc  .  would  appeal  the  acUonall 
the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court  If  nec«a»ry. 
lu  attorney  said : 

•The  question  at  hand  Is  whether  an  em- 
plo^r  in  Illinois  Is  going  to  he  Penn  .^^^ 
\o  «t  the  educational,  moral,  and  aptitude 

standards  for  It.  '""P'^yr-  "VJ^^'^^^t  t,e 
state  will  dictate  the  standards.  U  mie 
^I  suTvlves  the  Senate  debate,  the  ^pe 
of  this  question  at  hand  will  spread  from 
nilSu  S.  the  Nation.  Meanwhile  the  a^ 
tornevs  for  Motorola.  Inc..  have  contended 
tTatSe'company  cannot  depend  on  ajalr 

hearlna  of  Its  rebuttal  because  the  hearing 
om^er  'd^lgnated   by   the  commission   U   a 

"  TL°e  company,  finding  that  the  applicant 
had  not  paSssed  the  Surrager  test  l»  compll- 
«rSrf  so  faras  his  particular  case  Is  con- 
Smeil  by  ^e  announcement  of  the  IlUnoU 
SSbuuTt  he  passed  It  on  reexamination  In 
lu  own  offices  But.  In  co^TTlJ.'"*  "'J,'^ 
examlner-s  order,  the  Chicago  Tribune  stated 

the  issue  in  Its  broad  P«"P«^"'*,,  ...  _„„. 
The  examiner  had  also  ruled  that  the  ques 
fioV«  in  the  test  did  not  take  Into  account 
^uimS.  aVS  differences  in  environment. 

^".p^wS.  u  goms  to  ai«i.t.  to  bu.iD~ 

ItU]  standards  of  selection. 


Mr      CLARK.     Mr.     President.     Mr. 
KroJk'8  conclusions  about  the  Motorola 

f«^m  ^nois.  refeired  to  in  h^^„- 
which  I  have  just  placed  in  the  f*coM. 
Le  patently  erroneous  becau^  of  a  mAs- 
undersunding  on  his  part  of  the  differ- 
^ces  tSieen  the  Illinois  FEPC  law  and 
tiUe  vn  of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr  Krock  points  with  alarm  to  the 
dangerffSt  e^st  'when  a  political  am 
of  S)verrunent  assumes  iurisdjctlon  over 
the  hiring  and  practices  of  private  busi- 
tTcL"  wS  ^rts  that  Utle  VU  "pro- 
SSJs  tJi^make  this  jurisdiction  a  Federal 

^?iUe  vn  does  nothing  of  the  klnd^ 
It  establishes  a  Commission  empowered 
to  receive  and  InvesUgate  charges  of  dis- 
^rlSJnaUon  and  to  attempt  th^«h 
conclliaUon  and  persuasion  to  revive 
disputes  involving  such  charges. 

If    concUlaUon    is    unsuccessful    the 

commission    may    ^^^''^'^.^'^^l 
against  such  discrimination     Unlike  the 
minois   FEPC    the    Commission    estab- 
SS%y  title  vn  would  have  no^wer 
to  issue  enforcement  orders.    In«te«f;^ " 
an  effort  to  secure  voluntary  compUaiice 
falls   the  Commission  may  seek  reUef  In 
a^eral  court,  where  the  court  will  hear 
th?mattLr  de  novo.    U  the  Comrm^  °" 
declines  to  seek  reUef  on  behalf  of  a 
complainant  in  the  Federal  court,  the 
cSpSnant  himself  may  Institute  s^h 
an  action  with  the  consent  of  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission. 

Mr  Krock  is  badly  mistaken  when  he 
suggests  that  if  title  VH  Is  en^ted^ 
Federal  bureaucracy  would  be  leglslat^ 
into  senior  partnership  with  private 
biSlness  with  the  power  to  designate 
th^ Ttlndards  by  which  employers  reach 
Selr^dgments  of  the  capabilities  of  ap- 
Dllcants  for  positions,  or  the  qualiflca- 
tiorT  Of  peSons  after  employment^ 
whenever  ^  issue  of  discriminaUon  is 

'^^TlUe  vn  does  no  such  thing.  It  does 
no  more  than  make  it  unlawful  for  em- 
Xyers.  employment  agenc  es.  and 
Anions  to  discriminate  among  ob  appli- 
cants or  members  on  account  of  race, 
color  reUglon.  naUonal  origin,  or  sex. 
and  thrs!>le  power  of  enforcing  the  pro- 
visions of  the  title  is  lodged  in  the  Fed- 
eral judlclary-which  f^*  'f,';^^^»«|lS^ 
provision  from  that  in  the  IlUnols  FEPC 

1  A  «r 

Finally.  Mr.  Krock  makes  the  point 
that— 
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The   admlnlstraUons   bill    of   '^ff J"^ 
VtTu  a  part  has  never  ^"V^^^^  ,S 
ISier  the  Hou«>  or  9*>^»^.  ^"^^'^ 
the  customary  hearings  and  analysu. 

To  rebut  this  charge.  I  need  do  no 
mJre  tSn  quote  the  foUowlng  from  to- 
Ty^s  bipartisan  civil  rights  newsletter. 

iponenu  of  the  civil  rlgu  bUl^av^ 
chS^  that  ^«  ^^-^.j.^.o'^'^th^oif  th": 

and  in  part,  has  been  ^5°"|^^^  J'^ouw. 
different  ^'^l"*"  °5,f '  ^^^  fmotlon 
'^'  ^M.*^  ^/TsS    't^!.  hlU  Vas  mtro- 

-sr^n"£5o£Vp--nJ- 

vear       Subcommittee    No.    o    «    «^"=    „„kuc 
»ddlUofi»i  71   statemenu.     Altogether.  w» 


testimony  amounts  to  3.949  p*g«  "t^P^^ 
record      After  the  public  hearings    the  sub- 
committee studied   the   bill   for   l^^fay»^° 
execuUve    se^on.    Subsequently     the    full 
House  Judiciary   Committee  considered  the 
bill   in   executive    session   for   7   days.     The 
House  Rules  Committee  then  held  9  days  of 
public  hearings  and  took  t«tlmony  from  39 
wltnesMS  that  covered  518  pages  of  printed 
records      Furthermore,    a   subcommittee    ot 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
heard    33   wltneeses   In    10  days  of   hearings 
and  printed  557  pages  of  record  in  oonnec- 
Uoo  with  a  fair    employment   provision  on 
which  UUe  VII  is  parUy  based  ^.,,„„. 

In  the  Senate,  a  public  accommodations 
bill  S  1733  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  which  held  23  days  of  hear- 
mic.  he^  47  witnesses,  took  81  additional 
Bt*t«n«iU.  and  compUed  a  printed  record  of 
more  than  1.500  pages.  Furthermore,  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
held  7  days  of  hearings  on  a  bill  to  prohibit 
dlscrlmlnaUon  In  employment,  heard  56  wit- 
nesses and  compiled  a  record  of  578  pages. 

Far  from  being  unconsidered,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  dvtl  rights  bill  have  been  the 
subject  of  lengthy  and  Intensive  "crutlny  of 
oongr«»lonal  committees.  AU  In  all.  70  days 
of  public  hearings  have  been  held.  275  wlt- 
nsMes  have  testified,  an  additional  153  state- 
ments have  been  submitted,  and  5.793  pages 
of  printed  record  have  been  oompUed  This 
15  not  hasty  legislation  In  fact,  we  would 
like  to  point  out  that  It  Is  the  result  of  sug- 
gestions made  to  the  Congress  by  President 
Kennedy  last  June. 


ance  between  the  people  of  Utah  and  vil- 
lagers in   one  of  our  sister  Republics. 
They   will  visit  and  work  with  people 
throughout  the  Nation,  to  discover  ways 
in  which  our  State  can  assist  on  the 
grassroots  level  to  improve  the  Uves  oi 
our  neighbors  in  Latin  America,  through 
the  small-project  program.        ^    ^  ,.    . 
Mr  President.  I  am  happy  Indeed  that 
Utah  is  a  leader  in  this  new  approach 
to  the  AlUance  for  Progress;  and  I  was 
pleased  to  wish  our  team  well  on  their 
journey      To  iUustrate  the  businesslike 
manner  in  which  this  program  Is  func- 
tioning    I    ask    unanimous    consent    to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  the  proposed 
itinerary  of  the  Utah-BoUvia  AlUance 
Committee.     It   will   be   noted   that   a 
Utahan  will  serve  as  one  of  the  guides 
and  Interpreters  whUe  In  Bolivia.    He  is 
John  Dwan.  a  native  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Utah, 
who  now  Is  serving  as  a  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteer m  that  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  itinerary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

PB0P0«D  iTOfHUaT  »0«  TBK  UTAH  0«OtJF 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  be  excused 
from  attending  the  Senate  on  Saturday. 
March  14,  and  Monday.  March  16,  in 
order  to  attend,  as  chairman  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Committee  of  the  NATO  ParUa- 
mentarians'  Conference,  the  10th 
PleiuuT  Assembly  of  Businessmen  of  the 
Americas,  sponsored  by  the  Inter- 
American  CouncU  of  Commerce  and 
ProducUon.  in  Santiago.  Chile. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  leave  of  absence  is  granted. 


THE 


UTAH -BOLIVIA         ALLIANCE 
COMMITTEE 


Mr  MOSS.    Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
pleasure  last  Thursday  to  join  with  Sen- 
ator Bennxtt  and  Representotives  Lloyd 
and  B0RTON,  of  my  State.  In  lunching 
with  the  Utah-Bolivia  Alliance  Commit- 
tee   before  thrir  departure  for  La  Paz 
We  were  joined  by  Mr.  James  Boren, 
special  assistant  to  the  TJS.  Coordinator, 
Alliance  for  Progress.  Mr.  Wade  B.  Fleet- 
wood: and  Mr.  Ted  Tenorio.  W*  aa^- 
anu.  and  Mr.  Alex  Flrfer.  USAID  Mis- 
sion  Director   in  BoUvU.     Just   before 
lunch,  the  group  made  a  courtesy  cau 
at  the  Bolivian  Embassy. 

The  genUemen  from  Utah  making  the 
trip  to  BoUvla  under  the  new  State  and 
local  participation  program  of  the  Mli- 
ance  for  Progress  are  Mr.  Royden  Der- 
rick,  president   of   Western   Steel,   and 
chainnan  of  the  board  of  trustees  M  ttoe 
University   of  Utah:   Dr.  Daryl  Chase, 
president  of  Utah  State  University;  Mr. 
Glen  Snarr;  and  Mr.  Dick  Groen.    To- 
gether they   make   up   an   outstanding 
group  to  represent  our  State  on  this  im- 
portant trip  to  BoUvia  to  seek  methods 
(rf  putting  together  a  meaningful  alll- 


Frlday.  March  13.  1904.  Arrival  In  the  UU 
afternoon.  Mr.  Wenrlch  wUl  meet  and  ac- 
companv  the  group  to  their  hotel.  Courtesy 
calls  on  Mr    Stutesman  and  Mr.  Eddlson. 

Saturday.  March  14.  1964:  Round-table 
brleflng  from  Mr.  Eddlson.  Mr.  Peterson.  Mr. 
Bdmlnlster  and  Mr.  Wenrlch  from  9  ajn. 
to  noon.     Afternoon  trip  to  Chacaltaya. 

Sunday.  March  16.  1964:  To  Tlahuanacu 
and  Lake  Tltlcaca  area  with  stop  at 
Azafranal  to  see  Civic  Action  school. 

Possible  project  interest:  (1)  University 
cooperation  in  archeologlcal  research;  (3) 
small  assistance  to  clvU  action  schools- 
generators,  benches,  gasoline  lamps,  books, 
etc..  from  local  Utah  conamunltles;  (3)  co- 
operation In  commercial  development  ot  the 

Monday.  March  16.  1964:  Background  brief- 
ing (Mr  Osborne)  from  9  sjn.  to  10:30  ajn. 
Peace  Corps  briefing  by  Mr.  Singer  from 
3  pjn.  to  3  pjn.  Courtesy  calls  on  certain 
Bolivian  Ministers  Including  Msmts. 
Oumuclo  and  Ar«  Murlllo  for  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon. 

Tue«lay,  March  17.  1964:  Informal  chats 
with  USAID  technicians  who  have  projects 
related  to  the  Utah  groups  Interests  (Includ- 
ing Dahl.  Stevens.  Sanjlne.  Huber.  Bafler. 
Jones  Tourchard  and  Monje  Rada)  from  9 
ajn  to  noon.  Afternoon  visits  to  local 
USAID  projects— Including  OveJuUo.  Cota- 
Cota  Villa  Copacabana,  PoUce  Academy, 
Julio  C.  Patlno  School  and  the  University 
Medical  School. 

Possible  project  Interest:  (1)  Technl<»l 
assistance  to  agricultural  laboratories:  (3) 
assoclaUon  with  university  student  groups 
like  CASC  at  Cota-Cota;  (3)  school  to  school 
assistance  in  places  like  Copacabana  wh« 
the  people  buUt  the  school  but  sUU  need 
benches;  (4)  Interagency  police  cooperation. 
(&)  interunlverslty  cooperation  In  the  field 
of  medical  educaUon  and  research. 

Wedne«lay.  March  18.  1964:  Visits  with  the 
rector  of  the  University  of  San  Andres,  the 
director  at  the  Instltuto  Tecnologlco  BoUvl- 
ano  and  Padrlque  Munoa  (on  colonization) 
during  the  morning.  Afternoon  meetings 
with  Chamber  of  Industries.  ProducUvity 
Center  people.  Industrial  Bank  and  USAID 
Industry  technicians. 

Possible  project  Interest:  (1)  Interunlver- 
sltV^peration;  (3)  assistance  to  ITB  or  to 
its  graduates-to  foment  small  industrial 
entrepreneurs:  (3j  technical  a«l*^hce  from 
Utah  chambers  of  cotnmerce  to  slmUar  Bo- 
livian groups:  (4)  various  Industrial  devel- 
opment projects. 


Thursday.  March  19,  1964:  Fly  to  Alto 
Benl-Santa  Ana  to  see  colonlsaUon  area  and 
projects— including  civic  action  schooU  iin- 
der  oonstrucUon  and  Mobile  Labor  Co.  Mr. 
MunoB  and  members  of  the  military  mission 
wlU  accompany  the  group.    Return  the  same 

*^Poesible  project  Interest:  (1)  General  a^ 
slstance  to  colonists  In  the  form  of  small 
water  pumps,  generators,  drugs,  and  all  types 
of  equipment;  (3)  tool  kits  for  CA  l»hor  com- 
panies and  particularly  for  discharged  re- 
MTTlts  (3)  assUtance  to  schools  constructed 
through  self-help:  (4)  Industrial  develop- 
ment ideas  for  the  area— such  as  fruit  or 
vegetable  canning.  «_»  _. 

Friday  March  30.  1964:  Drive  to  Pataca- 
maya  to  see  the  agricultural  station  and  In- 
tegrated community  development  program 
(including  Peace  Corps,  food  for  peace,  USIS: 
agricultural  extension  and  credit,  civic  ac- 
tion and  school  of  social  work  students) . 

Possible  project  Interest:  (1)  Technical 
assistance  In  agriculture  and  provUlonof 
small  tools  and  seed;  (3)  assistance  In  food- 
for-peace  distribution;  (3)  donation  of  tech- 
nlc^  and  educational  material  through 
USIS-  (4)  material  assUtance  to  community 
centers  and  schools  constructed  throu^  self - 

help.  ^       ., 

Saturday.  March  31.  1964:  Free  day  for 
shopping  and  sightseeing  in  lA  Pa*.  M£J^ 
Mrs  Wenrlch  wUl  serve  as  guides.  Group 
may  visit  historical  places  such  as  the  San 
Francisco  church  and  the  Case  Pedro  Do- 
mingo  Murlllo.    toke   a   short   trip   to  Bio 

^inday.  March  33.  1964:  Visit  to  Pens- 
(water  system  and  latrine  program).  Compl 
(school),  and  Chlrlpaca  (army  farm). 

Possible  project  interest:  (1)  Pumps  and 
other  assUtance  to  self-help  community 
water  systems:  (3)  financial  or  material  as- 
sistance in  Utrlne  campaigns:  (3)  material 
or  financial  assistance  to  campeslnos  con- 
structing their  own  schooU;  (4)  tool  klU  or 
technical  assUtance  to  trainees  on  army 
farms.  .    _ 

Monday.  March  23.  1964:  FoUowup  chat, 
in  La  Paz.  including  Mr  Bdmlnlster  and  Itt. 
Petersen  (also  Mr  Flrfer  if  he  has  returned 
from  Washington)  CaU  on  President  Paz 
Estenasoro.  Afternoon  vlslU  to  more  UxM 
projects  or  BoUvlan  operations  Including  the 
ichool  of  social  work,  the  school  of  pubUc 
health  technicians,  the  army  shops,  and  the 
Pedro  Domingo  Murlllo  Technical  S^o^- 

Posslble  project  interest:  (1)  Cooperattoo 
between  Utah  women's  groups  and  the  school 
of  social  work;  (2)  technical  assUtance  to 
public  health  efforts;  (8)  purchase  of  school 
benches  made  by  the  army  shop  for  delivery 
to  rural  school  (»80  wlU  furnish  one  rin«I 
school);  (4)  assistance  to  technical  schools 
or  to  graduates. 

Tiiesday  March  34.  1964:  Fly  to  Codia- 
bamba  m  the  morning.  VUlt  local  ;woject» 
and  XJS  establishments,  including  the  con- 
sulate for  a  brleflng,  the  Bl-Natlonal  Center. 
Peace  Corps-PIL  and  USAID-constructed 
school. 

Possible  project  Interert:  (1)  Mucattonal 
and  cultural  Interchange  through  Bl-wa- 
tlonal  Center;  (2)  assUtance  to  Peace  Corps 
and  milk  operation  at  PIL;  (3)  a«Utance  in 
school  completlcKi. 

Wedne«lay.  March  25. 1964  Meet  with  ad- 
versity offlclaU  in  the  morning  and  vWt 
Andean  handlcraf U.  Leave  by  plane  In  the 
afternoon  for  CtUplna-Camargo. 

Poartble  project  Interest:  (I)  Interunl- 
yerslty  cooperation;  (2,  handl^aft  aasJst- 
ancc  to  B<^vlan  cooperatives;  (3)  fruit  de- 
velopment and  Industry  In  Camargo. 

Thur«lay.  March  36.  1964:  I>rlve  to  Tan)> 
in  the  morning  stopping  at  points  "^^W^Jf? 
by  Mr  Flrfer.  Later  afternoon  meeting  with 
the  Tarlja  Development  Committee. 

Possible  project  interest:  (1)  T«*n»«» 
assUtance  for  land  improvement;  (3)  con- 
sider partnership  poeslbUlty. 
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!i^!i!^t,      MMt  with  the  local  Rotary  Club. 

project*.     **'*.VT\"\J~-t    ii)  AJBUtance  to 

Pr*«lble  project  In tereei .   ^d  ""^~   „„_. 

^oT^t^;  Ld  P^l-throplc  clubj^         ^ 
STcui  I?^e  ^^P  wlahes.     Formal  recep- 

Monday^March    30^1904^^7  ^to   O^^jr 

aramerln  to  see  the  'o^**^"  inaugurate 

opment  effort.  -^^P^^^^ct  civic  Sn 
Sr^'^'^ulTmenr.Sd    «:h^oola.     Tal^    with 

r^ufhXsr  v^"^ -ie  - -- 

system  consmictlon^  j^ 

Tuesday.   March  31.   nw»-    n*""* 
Paz  by  alr^  yj  jjeparture. 

InroST^JIu'^o'n'-rim'^tlon  of  a»l-tan<^ 
SSTort  v'uit-  to  Sopahaqul.  ^-^P^^^ 
Shulumanl.  Group  may  wl»hU.  ^elP^^ 
aite  or  deliver  new  second  grade  textboo« 

slty  of  Utah. 
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••UGLY  AMERICAN"  IMAGE  GROSSLY 
EXAGGERATED 

Mr   MOSS     Mr.  President.  M£-  ^ays 
Go^y   ^r  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune^ 
^SilX  City.  Utah,  is  a  ven;  astute 
onH    PXDeiienced    newspaperman,      ne 
??nV.  S  sU  2  months  in  Iran.  ^  an 
American  specialist  for  J^e   Upstate 
Department.-servlng  as  an  af ^^^"° 
coiSiltant  to  the  Iranian  press_^  He  has 
SSfin  a  very  InformaUve  article  en- 
St'^^'lis^fS^the  Sign^Wy..Amen- 
can-  Image  Grossly  Exaggerated  _    I  ask 
Sianimous  consent  that   the  arUcle  be 
orlnted  In  the  Ricord.  ^.„i- 

"""^re  being  no  objection.  U.e  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

.From  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  Feb.  29.  19«41 
D»Prr.  T«  SioN^-UoLT  AMxaicAN"  Iuac. 

0B06SLT   EXA0OI»ATn> 

(By  Hays  Oorey) 
When   epithet,   and    bullet,   whir   around 
thT^ead.'^f  US.  citizen,  in   'o"'^.,\*°^ 
Se   "Ugly    American"   .yndrome   debilitate, 
untold  million,  of  u.  here  at  home. 

we  picture  the  American  •t>«*^,"  .°^ 
tnZL\  to  Bkulk  in  and  out  of  alley.,  a. 
STlh^mov-  .tealthUy  on  the  Jrln^  of 
hateful  mob.,  a.  one  In  grave  perU  of  being 
spat  upon  or  stoned  at  any  Instant. 

?hT^t  image  of  the  American  abro^ 
to    the    image     held    by    American,    them- 

•"•^U  l«it  to  s^y  there  I-  no  •""-Amerl^m 
feeling  abroad.  Event.  In  Panama  >^d  else- 
where In  Latin  America.  Aala.  and  Africa 
prerendcr  .uch  a  claim   ludlcrou. 


But  in  Iran  and  point.  In  between  (there 

£e^rlru^n£?e<;%T^^^^^^ 

"''-SS?  1.  no  rea«,n  to  «i.pect  that  non- 
There  1.  ""  ''  ,    J  v-stly  dlfterent^- 
ax  grinders  elsewhere  feel  ^""y  ""* 
"tS  inevitable  exception.,  of  «>ur^. 

T^rche.  will  continue  to  be  put  to  Amer- 

^"^r^lTcan  not.  -i"  "-^-^V*:^, 
act  on  the  International  .tage^And  we  at 

home  win  conunue  to  suffer  ^^^"'^"ge 
Kerated    national   aO'ctlon— becauB.   m   » 
STertcan  culture.  It  U  Important  to  be  unl 

^r^ia^n^thout  qu^t^n^  we^-      M^ 

•t:S^^  ^y'^er^A^eflcT^rrLd- 
S^ludmJ^en  tho«i  who  have  visited  Ru.- 
La  ^hoslovakla.  and  East  Germany. 

But  how  doe.  one  know? 

?^oughout  a  month.  In  Iran.  I  ^a.^ 
oroe^hed  by  person,  with  name,  "^e  IradJ. 

"^ih.  O.Uon.1  quo"  W»»  «  '"""l!"- 

mastery    of    a    lew    ""^^  ^        ^^^ 

dropped  me  off  at  my  hote   a  few  day.  ait« 
PreTl^nt  Kennedy".  a«e«lnatlon. 
"No  pay."  he  said.    "No  pay. 

..^Ix^Tou  are  an  American.    And  your 

r»^.t    ?.ra    MM   on    ter    l.p    through    » 

me  and  candy  to  my  wife    because  you 
loet  your  President."  .  j«„«.. 

-Jhere  were  many  more  touching  lnc»den^ 

^^-!erin-.eh^r^^^^^^^ 

-:^-d  oTrSee^rf^h^^or^^^e^ 

wL  thl.  simply  a  wave  of  emotlonallmo? 

WM  Uju«t  a  tribute  to  John  F.  Kennedy. 

a  ^ulL  F«.ldent  of  an  unpopular  coun- 

"^To  accept  either  preml«.  '«'"J*»,j!  "?J^tS 
Unprodded  masses  »tlllregard  theUnlted 
States  a.  a  symbol  of  freedom  and  hope,  even 
SSSx  Vimkee  Oo  Home"  signs  sprout 
i^S^heJ  on  the  glob.--and  at  a  moment . 

notice.  .... 

As  a  well-informed  Persian  put  It. 

••The  people  know  the  Ruwlans  mlgt 
move  in  ^ub  someday-they've  done  It  be- 
ZT  They  know  the  Brttlsh  or  the  French 
S  the  airman,  might.  They  know  the 
American,  won't." 

They  know  that  elsewhere,  too.  despite  fly- 
ing bullets  and  epithets. 


provide  InJuncUve  reUef  against  dls- 
?^lnatlon  in  pubUc  accommcx^aUons. 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  0^"^[f,^5j,^ 
stltute  suits  to  protect  constltuUonai 
rghte  in  public  faclUtles  and  PubUc  edu- 
ction to  extend  the  Commission  on 
SvS  Rights,  to  prevent  discnmlnatlon  In 
?iJerS^[y  assisted  programs,  to  estabUsh 
a  commission  on  Equal  Emp^ent 
Opportunity,  and  for  other  purposes. 

M?  CLARK.    Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The      PRESIDINO      OFFICER,      ine 
rlerk  will  call  the  roll.  „        . 

?he  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 

names:  .      , 

[No.  80  Leg.l 


Aiken 
ADderw>n 

Bayh 

BeaU 

Bennett 

Btble 

Brewrter 

Bvirdlck 

Cannon 

Carlson 

CSM 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

El  lender 


■rvm 

Fong 

Oruenlne 

Hart 

Hartke 

Bayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Bruaka 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnson 

Jordan.  Idaho 

KeaUng 

Mansfield 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 


Morae 
Ma« 

Mundt 

Miukle 

Nelson 

Neuberver 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Rlbtcoff 

RobertMn 

Bussell 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Williams.  N  J. 

Young,  Ohio 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1964 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  Mr.  M*/s'«i°  ^^.^^^ 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R 
7152)  to  enforce  the  constitutional  right 
to  vote  to  confer  jurisdlcUon  upon  the 
SsSct'  cSurts  of  the  United  SUtes  to 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     A  quo- 

"^i'¥SSiuX>E  Mr.  president,  we 
have  nev^^^rSSsed  to  have  achl^v^ 
a   perfect   society   here   in   the   United 

^'No'measure  of  gentle  Persuailon  or 
coercive  force  will  ever  make  it  so 
%^  aSnount  of  legislation  or  enforce- 
ment r^ial  reform,  or  regimentation^ 
S  the  people  and  their  Uvea  FlU  ever 
Create  futopia.  that  ideal  common- 
wealth envisioned  by  Sir  Thomas  More 

^A^d^t^t^anyone  Who  looks  for 

'^fc:^'^tnn6  at  aU  levels  of  govern- 
ment^rom  this  magnlficen  Capitol  to 
the  most  humble  town  hall  or  couniy 

^^^STbe  found  in  private  buslne^^ 
whether  It  be  the  giant  corporation  or 
the  small  independent  merchant. 

It  can  be  found  in  our  homes  In  our 
schools,  and  even  In  our  churches. 

And  yes  Mr.  President,  fault  can  be 
found  m  Uie  way  men  Uve  their  Uvea 
in  relaUon  to  their  feUow  men. 

To  have  absolute  good  wUl.  not  oiUy 
here  in  this  great  Nation  but  among  aU 
^UcZ  and  all  men  everywhere,  would 
of  course  be  a  very  fine  thing. 

But  who  can  truthfully  say  that  this 
pvpr  will  be  attained? 
'l^o  >^1  elect  to  cast  the  first  stone 
at  the  sins  of  mankind  and  show  us  the 
wav  to  total  perfection? 

mo^^aim  that  their  State  or 
th^^eglon  can  be  held  up  as  a  paragon 
of  virtuous  human  conduct.  <f  at  tneir 
^plVhave  reached  the  pinnacle  of  com- 

''^r  Resident,  we  aU  know  that  abso- 
lute good  will  among  meji  does  not  exist 
anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Honesty  compels  me  to  say  ^^t  I  do 
not  contemplate  that  It  ever  wlU  be  a^ 
different.    Although  man  may  strive  for 


perfecUon.  he  reaches  for  a  goal  which 
can  never  be  attained  In  this  life. 

%!i  AUanta  Journal  editorialized  last 
November  with  great  truth: 

We  are  men.  not  angel.,  and  perfecUon  1. 
not  In  thl.  world. 
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The  American  people  are  but  mere 
human  beings.  We  make  mistakes,  but 
for  the  most  part,  we  do  the  very  best 

that  we  can.  .  «„^, 

We  may  transgress,  but  we  endeavor 
to  Uve  according  to  the  honest  dictates 
of  our  consciences  in  keeping  with  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  land. 

Thus  have  we  grown  both  materially 
and  spiritually.  Thus  have  we  built  a 
Kreat  and  powerful  Nation. 

And  thus  have  aU  of  our  people  come 

to  enjoy  a  freedom  and  prosperity  un- 

paiSfeled  in  tiie  history  of  clylllzaUorL 

So    lest    anyone    misunderstand,    we 

make  no  apologies  for  being  mere  men. 

Mr  President.  I  submit  that  we  should 
be  proud,  and  not  ashamed,  of  what  we 
are  and  of  what  has  been  accomplished. 
So  long  as  we  remain  a  proud  people 
and  a  free  people,  we  will  continue  to 
press  forward,  against  even  ,tt»enK»t 
formidable  of  odds,  whether  it  be  ag- 
gression  from    without,    or   subversion 

from  within.  ^  w  u  ♦  *v.ot  a 

It  also  is  my  hope  and  belief  that  a 
great  national  pride  In  the  American  way 
of  life  and  our  system  of  government 
will  ultimately  lead  us  to  new  progress  in 
conquering  the  frailties  of  human  na- 

^"we  are  now  caught  up  In  a  inasslve 
social  revolution  in  these  United  States. 
Social  change  which  for  decades  made 
Its  way    along  an  admittedly  s  ow  but 
certain  path   of  natural  evolution  has 
now  degenerated  into  a  lawless  and  clam- 
orous revolution.  J  w„  *K« 
That  which  was  being  achieved  by  the 
passage  of  time.  Increased  educational 
opportunities,   and   improved   economic 
conditions  is  now  being  thwarted^^^ 
Reason  and  increasing  mutual  rwpect 
and   understanding  have  fallen  victim 
to  bitterness. 

Threats  and  violence  are  now  the  or- 
ders of  the  day. 

Mr  President,  this  is  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  a  free  society.  "  te  offen- 
sive  to  a  law-abiding  people,  who  believe 
ai  did  Abraham  Lincoln  ttiat  "there  is 
no  grievance  tiiat  is  a  fit  object  of  re- 
dress by  mob  law." 

And  even  more  important,  it  consti- 
tutes an  intolerable  menace  to  our  sys- 
tem of  government  which  exists  only  for 
the  protection  of  life.  Uberty.  and  prop- 
erty of  the  people. 

At  the  heart  of  this  conflict  is  a  prob- 
lem that  has  troubled  mankiiid  shice 
Cain  and  Abel  toUed  in  ttie  fields,  side 
by  side,  but  not  in  brotherly  love. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  a  problem  of  hu- 
man relations. 

It  is  a  problem  concerning  the  mind 
and  heart  and  conscience  of  every  indi- 
vidual. ^  ^    _  i.  „„H 
It  Is  a  problem  which  must  be  met  and 
solved  by  the  free  will  of  the  individual. 
No  enforcement  agency,  no  court,  no 
legislature,  and  no  person  can  dictate  the 
personal  and  private  conduct  of  an  in- 
dividual, however  wrong  in  the  eyes  of 
others  he  may  seem  to  be.    It  is  ms 
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right  to  be  wrong  in  this  question  of 
human  relations. 

When  he  no  longer  has  this  nght.  he 
will  no  longer  be  a  free  man.  and  we  wiU 
no  longer  have  a  free  society. 

ItTvery  nice  to  tiilnk  tiiat  in  one 
sweeping  sti-oke  of  the  legislative  pen.  aU 
wrongful  conduct  In  man's  relation  to  his 
feUow  man  Immediately  will  cease. 

How  nice,  indeed,  to  tWnk  that  eve^ 
one  Uiroughout  the  land  will  then  be 
overwhelmed  by  a  splendid  sense  of 
public  morality.  ^.,    ,    . 

Anyone  who  really  beUeves  tiite  is  to 
be  envied  for  the  peace  of  mind  he  must 
obtain  from  his  faith  that  a  single  actof 
Congress  will  solve  all  our  social  prob- 

^^Ith  in  tills  would-be  legislative  cure- 
all  Is  so  strong  that  the  Congress  Is 
orodded— even  harassed,  coerced, 
threatened,  and  Intimidated— into  its 
quick  enactment. 

There  are  those  now  going  about  the 
country  whose  shriU  oratory  ^c^^" 
lated  to  inflame  the  people.  ^Senators 
and  Congressmen  are  told  how  to  v<^  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Rude 
demands  are  made  upon  sovereign  Stole 
legislatures.  Governors,  mayors,  ana 
aSncllmen  are  told  ttiey  had  better  do 
this  or  that — or  else. 

Mr.  President.  I  for  one  refuse  to  bow 
to  such  pressure.  ^*i,-^ 

My  vote  on  this  issue,  as  on  any  other 
matter  to  come  before  the  Congress.  wUl 
be  cast  to  accordance  with  what  I  ear- 
nestiy  beUeve  to  be  in  ttie  b«t  interest 
of  all  Georgians  and  all  Americans. 

To  do  otherwise  would  be  a  betrayal 

of  trust.  ,  .       .  _.  M 

Before  proceedtog  further,  let  us  brief- 
ly review  some  of  the  pressure  that  has 

been  brought  to  bear:  

Washington  has  been  marched  upon 
at  a  cost  to  ttie  American  toxpayers  of 
almost  $1  milUon.  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen have  been  denounced  and 
maligned,  and  Insulted  by  threats  of  a 

'^^tlre  cities  and  communities  to  every 
section  of  the  Nation  have  been  shame- 
fuUy  assaulted  and  placed  under  mob 
rule  Agitetors  have  taken  to  the  struts 
with  total  disregard  for  established  au- 
thority and  law  and  order. 

Shopkeepers  and  proprietors  of  lunch 
counters,  restaurants,  hotels,  and  moteK 
theaters,  and  various  and  sundry  ot^er 
private  businesses  have  been  virtually 
?Srm«l.  Private  property  rights  have 
been  trampled  In  the  dirt. 

Mr  President,  all  of  tills  and  mrare  is 
betog  perpeti-ated  on  the  American 
Se  in  the  name  of  imaginary  equality 
and  so-called  civil  rights. 

And  yes.  Uiere  have  been  generated  ex- 
tremism and  senseless  acts  on  the  other 
side  These  also  are  to  be  deplored  ana 
condemned  as  contrary  to  Uie  American 

way  of  life.  *    w^  „k 

Mob  action  and  violence  are  to  be  ab- 
horred, whatever  form  they  may  take 
We  are  a  government  of  laws  and  not 
of  men.  Anarchy  results  when  men  take 
the  law  toto  their  own  hands 

Mr.  President,  every  citizen  of  ttie 
United  Stotes.  regardless  of  race,  "^j 
color,  or  religion,  is  entltied  to  ttie  fiJil 
enjoyment  of  ev«T  right  guaranteed 
him  by  the  Constitutloix 


Now  we  know  that  to  rare  Instances 
there  is  dlscrimtoatlon. 

It  occurs  In  the  South,  to  the  North, 
and  to  the  East  and  West.  It  wUl  take 
place  whenever  and  wherever  people  as- 
semble to  live  and  work,  so  long  as  men 
are  free  to  like  and  dislike,  to  agree  and 
disagree,  to  associate  with  whom  they 
please,  and  to  protect  ttielr  right  to  en- 
Joy  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 

The  question  is.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  nature  of  ttie  discrimination?  Is 
it  practiced  under  color  of  law.  or  is  it 
merely  private  conduct? 

The  courts  have  made  themselves  ex- 
ceedingly clear  on  the  question  of  dls- 
crimtoatlon under  color  of  law  on 
grounds  of  race,  creed,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin— alttiough  at  timw 
their  interpretotion  of  the  Constitution 
may  leave  much  to  be  desired. 

I  strongly  disagreed  with  the  1954 
Brown  decision— and  I  stUl  believe  It  to 
be  unsound  law— because  It  took  from 
the  sovereign  States  ttielr  constitutional 
right  to  operate  their  own  schools.  But. 
as  I  stoted  some  years  ago.  the  Brown 
case  Is  now  an  accomplished  fact. 

It  also  Is  an  accomplished  fact  that 
the  courts  have  held  that  dlscrimtoatory 
laws  violate  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment. 

Insofar  as  discrimination  xmder  color 
of  law  Is  concerned,  the  door  to  every 
court  to  the  land— Stote  and  Federal- 
Is  open  to  any  citizen  who  feels  he  Is  be- 
ing denied  any  right  guaranteed  him  by 
the  Constitution. 

Moreover,  as  If  the  Constitution  and 
the  BlU  of  Rights,  and  many,  many  State 
laws  and  city  ordinances  were  not  suffi- 
cient, the  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  enact 
a  multitude  of  Federal  stotutes  for  the 
alleged  protection  of  civil  rights. 

In  so  doing,  the  Congress  has  often 
cone   far   afield,   and   overstepped  the 
bounds  of  Its  constitutional  authority. 
Mr.  President.  I  have  said  before  and 

I  say  it  now: 

These  laws  do  more  to  injure  the  cause 
of  todivldual  liberty  than  to  advance  it 
But.  nonetheless,  they  were  enacted,  and 
they  are  at  the  disposal  of  anyone  who 
claims  a  deprivation  of  rights. 

The  trouble  with  Judicial  procedure  Is 
that  It  takes  time.  Judge  and  Juries  de- 
mand clear  and  convincing  proof  that 
there  are  legitimate  grounds  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances. 

Thus  it  is  not  fast  enough  to  seek 
relief  to  the  courts,  or  to  settle  differenoes 
before  our  public  councils  through  the 
give  and  take  of  mediation. 

Exercising  the  same  measure  of  reason, 
understanding  and  good  wlU  expected  of 
others  is  also  too  slow  for  those  who  shat- 
ter the  public  peace  with  Impossible  and 
imreasonable  cries  of  "Now." 

The  gradual  processes  of  law  are  at- 
tacked again  and  s«aln. 

I  am  glad  to  see  It  defended  by  no  leas 
a  personage  and  observer  of  the  Amerl»n 
scene  than  Mr.  James  Reaton.  of  the  New 
York  Tlmea. 

Mr.  Reaton  wrote  last  June  that  to 
attack  gradualism  is  to  attack  law.  AU 
?aw  is  S^ual  to  a  democratic  society, 
he  correctly  pointed  out. 

He  criticized  extremists  who  drag  m\s 
complex  lasue  out  of  the  courts  and  toto 
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the  streets,  and  deplored  those  who  ajelc 
aid  and  comfort  in  Federal  la*  J^"J 
?hey  thumb  their  noses  at  municipal  and 

^  M?  'president,  it  Is  my  fervent  hope 
that  this  country  will  have  done  with 

^"gn'ess'^thinourse  is  abandoned,  there 
wiU^  hatred  and  strife  where  there 
Sould  be  mutual  understanding  a^d 
farmony.  secUonal  disunity  where  there 

^M?  m'^ent.  let  us  now  consider 
th^t'co^duJ?  of  •  man  which  fallsou^ 
side  the  realm  of  law  and  comes  l^tead 
from  his  right  to  be  master  of  his  own 

^'^'S'ls'^a'^riTht  which  belongs  to  all 
A;j?rican5tSe'ns.  This  Is  the  right  now 
threatened  with  destrucUon.  ,  .  ^  - 
^is  is  the  constitutional  r  8ht  of 
whT^^Mr  Justice  Harlan  wrote  in  a  de- 
jSon  of  the  US.  Supreme  Court  last 
year    Said  Mr.  Justice  Harlan.  

^/   •mialltv    If   the   strictures  of  tHe 
name   of   equaiiiy,    "        '  „,,-rf    to    aovem- 
14th    amendment    were    applied    to    Koj"" 
mental  and  private  action  without  dlatlnc^ 
Uon      Also  inherent  In  the  concept  of  State 

action  are  values  of  ^•^*'*""^,i,'*,,t^'^,^hUi 
tion  that  there  are  areas  of  Pf'Y*^/  f"" 
upon  Which  Federal  power  'hmild  not  lay^ 
heavy  hand  and  which  should  P^^P^l^JJ^. 
feft  to  the  most  precise  Instrument,  of  l<x=«a 
authority  (Petersen  v.  City  of  OreenvilU.  373 
U.S.  244  ( 1963 ) ) 

In  deciding  the  civil  rights  cases  tn 
1883.  tS2  Supreme  Court  spo/e  w^y 
and  clearly  through  the  pen  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Bradley.    He  wrote. 

individual    invasion    of    l^dlvldualjlghts 

la   not    the   subject    matter   °/_J_»^V.«^^J, 
tv.-nt    •    •    •   It  does  not  Invest  Congress  witn 
^wer  to  legislate  upon  -bJ^U  which  are 
within      the      domain      of      State      legisia 
wlOiln    ^tne  ^^^  authorize  Congrew 

recreate  a  code  of  municipal   law   for   the 
regulation  of  private  rights  O09  U.S.  3). 

And  again.  1947.  we  heard  the  Court 
speak . 

That  amendment  erect,  no  "^^'eld  ,»«*/"■! 
merely  private  conduct,  however  dl^rlnU- 
natory  or  wrongful  ^Shelley  v.  Kraemer.  334 
U.S.  l) 


in  an  Incisive  analysis  entiUed   'CWl 
Rights   and   Legal  Wrongs,     the  Com 
mission  said: 

This  right  IS  Vital  to  %A-7l-n»y-Um. 
If  this  be  ^•''troyed.  the  whole  oas 
dividual  liberty  Is  destroyea.  /"        ^ 

'Mildly  upon  ;j;  ;-Ji^\rhi:  X'naYu^ 
r^^'Tprlclous^b^trary.  prejudiced. 
Sas^.      opinionated,      -reasonahie^^^n 

- -- -.  ^^L"h:r^^Si.'^rgii  'J'T.^ 

t^rlght  of  a  free  market  place^  this  right 
1.  essential.     It.  spirit  permeates  the  Con 
Itlt^on     It.  exercise  color,  our  entire  life. 


The  same  distlncUon  between  activl- 
Ues  of  the  State  and  activities  of  prjva^ 
individuals  was  drawn  ^or  us  again  in 
1959  by  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals tn  Williams  versus  Howard  John- 

son 

Mr.  President,  we  can  readily  see. 
therefore,  that  the  Virginia  Commission 
on  Constitutional  Government  wa*  on 
solid  ground  when  It  declared  that  the 
right  of  free  men  to  act  according  to 
Sfelr  own  will  in  the  conduct  o  their 
private  lives  and  personal  relaUons 
should  not  be  tampered  with. 


Mr  President,  this  right  springs  from 
the  very  heart  of  the  Constitution     It 
was  TiSilled   there   by  our  forefathers 
who   St   a   despotic   king   to  come   to 
America  to  live  as  free  men  and  wom«^ 
Generation    after    generation    of    Bood 
STericans  have  worked  and  fought  for 
thp  nreservation  of  this  rignt. 
"^^ThT  ri7ht  makes  the  cUfference  be- 
tween  a  free  country  and  totalitarian 
IsrTSetween  a  republican  fonn  of  gov- 
ernment and  a  dictatorship. 

Ar*.  we  now  Mr.  President,  to  rob  our 
chtwren  and  our  children's  children  of 
'tSS  rich  legacy?  Are  we  to  Pa^*^«^^ 
take  from  our  citizens  their  Ood-Klve'^ 
Sid  coSitutional  right  to  life.  Uberty. 

*"i?th°e"Songress  now  going  to  invest  m 
the  Federal  Government  power  to  regu- 
late private  lives  at  every  turn,  at  work 

^i?th'J^Congress  going  to  Place  /n  t^he 
hands  of  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment   such    a    fonnldable    poUUcal 

"  M^i^esldent.  the  Congress  would  be 
Bulltv  of  these  things  and  more  U  tne 
so-called  clvU  rights  bUl.  recently  passed 
by  the  other  body.  Is  enacted  Into  law. 

It  is  ironic  that  Injustice  would  be 
wrought  upon  our  people  In  the  name  of 
Justice,  that  liberty  would  be  forfeited 
for  some  lofty  Idea  that  governments  can 
make  men  equal.  _ 

Before  examining  this  bill.  H  R^  ^152. 
let  us  ponder  for  a  moment  the  pur- 
ported intentions  of  this  legislation, 
^{nt  Is  the  intention  of  this  act  to  make 
all  citizens  of  the  United  States  equal.  I 
fear  it  is  doomed  to  failure. 

The  problem  of  equality  greatly 
troubled  Dr.  Walter  Courtenay.  Pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Nwh- 
ville  Tenn..  and  he  examined  it  closely 
Irom  the  standpoint  of  both  ChrisUanlty 
and  democracy. 

In  a  splendid  sermon  to  his  congrega- 
tion. Dr.  Courtenay  said: 

All  men  are  created  equal.     Ar«  they?     I 
could  see  that  all   men  are  created  equally 
hliniMw   eauallv  Ignorant,  equally  Inexperl- 
^nc^e^qSuy  •in'^touched.  but  I  could  not 
^   how   they   could   be  said   to  be  created 
:?ual  in  an/ other  sense.     Men  do  not  tx.- 
Kln   life  with  an  even   start  for  all      The  r 
Winnings  are  marked  by  differences  n  pedl- 
J^.  hellth.  educational  ^'^d  '"°'^', j*^*^'- 
Economic    strength,   social   status,   and    per- 
S^my  potentials      There  are  broad  differ- 
!^^   in   temperament.  talenU.   drives,  and 
T^     S^o  not  begin  life  on  a  common 

line. 


Dr.  courtenay  goes  on  to  Polnt  out  that 
insofar  as  the  "unalienable  rights  such 
iHlf^  Uberty.  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
Sn^'"  are  concerned,  life  comes  from 
OoTbut  liberty  and  happiness  are  man- 
made.    He  said: 

I  ibertv  U  man  created,  man  achieved  and 
mii^lniinS-  God  approve,  it.  but  man 
must  win  It. 

As  to  happiness.  Dr.  Courtenay 
declared: 

Happiness  Is  a  byproduct  of  a  way  of  Uf e 
rather  than  something  granted  us  by  blrth^ 
uZi  something  we  ac^eve  byeffort^  U 
depends  on  many  things:  en^P'^y^^'f ^P''^ 
poSe.  penwnal  development  the  right  UM  of 
thTopportunltle.  and  dutle.  of  life. 


Then  Dr.  Courtenay  came  to  a  ques- 
tion which  bears  more  directly  on  the 
problem  of  liberty  and  equality  now  con- 
fronting  the  Congress.    Said  he: 

I   wondered   why   men   ever   thought  that 
government  could  make  men  •<»^^l/°i5**JJ 
?^em   equal.     How   can    °J««J^^7   P^^.^ef? 
equality    amongst    men    on    a    »«f'^J*!!' 
How  can  coerced  feUowsblp  ever  become  real 

fellowship? 

He  declared  with  infinite  wisdom  that 
democracy  was  never  created  to  he  a 
leveller  of  men.  that  it  was  created  to 
£  a  llftir  of  men.  Democracy  was 
meant  to  let  each  man  find  his  own  way 
on  the  staircase  of  existence. 

There  may  be  a  key  to  the  achievement 
of  absolute  equality  amongst  men  but 
we  do  not  hold  It.  It  does  not  lie  Ui  ar^y- 
thlng  this  Congress  or  any  other  legisla- 
tive body  wUl  do.  not  now.  not  ever. 

I   for  one.  Mr.  President,  do  not  wish 
to  open  the  door  to  any  such  happy  Uttle 
ant^lety.    I  ^ ear  that  it  would  be  du^l 
and  uninspiring,  unproductive  and  un- 
ImaglnaUve.  and  stagnant  In  every  way. 
So  perhaps  we  now  hear  conceded  that 
the  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  not  the 
achievement  of  equality  after  all.  that 
this  Is  both  undesirable  and  Impossible. 
This  is  a  bill,  we  are  told,  to  guarantee 
and  enforce  the  civil  rights  of  individual 

Let  us  see  if  this  truly  is  a  bUl  for  the 
protection  of  clvU  rights. 

Let  us  ascertain  whether  It  Is  not  true 
instead  that  this  Is  a  bill  to  deprive 
American  citizens  of  their  constitutional 
rights  and  liberties,  and  to  confer  spe- 
cial rights  upon  special  classes  of  our 
people.  ..         , 

The  bUl  Is  best  described  In  the  rm- 
nority  report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  R  7152  was  steamrolled  through  tne 
committee  and  reported  without  ade- 
quate  study,  without  hearing  from  wit- 
nesses and  without  an  examination  or 
explanation  of  Its  many  and  far-reach- 
ing ramifications. 

Of  this  bUl.  the  dissenting  members  of 
the  committee  had  this  to  say: 

This  legislation  Is  the  most  r*<»»cal  pro- 
Dosi  in  «ie  field  of  civil  rights  ever  recom- 
SZleJ  by  any  committee  of  the  House  or 
Senate. 

I  also  am  in  complete  agreement  with 
the  minority  report  in  its  fl"dings  that 
this  vicious  bill  consUtutes  "the  greatest 
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grasp  for  executive  power  conceived  In 
the  20th  century."  ^^     _.  ^       r 

Instead  of  protecting  the  rights  of 
some  of  our  citizens.  H  R.  7152  places  in 
severe  Jeopardy  the  constitutional  liber- 
ties of  all  of  our  citizens. 

The  scope  of  this  legislation  is  so 
broad  Its  provisions  so  encompassing.  Its 
grant  of  authority  so  undefined,  unlim- 
ited and  unrestrained,  that  the  lives  and 
property  of  almost  every  American  would 
be  affected  in  one  way  or  another 

It  would  affect  every  worker  in  the 
office  and  In  the  factory.  It  would  affect 
every  farmer.  It  would  affect  every 
employer.  It  would  affect  every  home- 
owner and  real  estate  developer  It 
would  affect  all  labor  unions  and  all  their 
members.  ^      ^     ,. 

It  also  would  affect:  Every  veteran.  aU 
schools  and  universities,  every  teacher, 
every  child  who  attends  classes  In  a 
school  system  which  now  receives  Fed- 
eral aid  under  any  of  a  variety  of  Fed- 
eral aid  programs,  the  blind,  the  phys- 
ically disabled,  the  unemployed,  needy 
and  abandoned  children,  and  our  senior 
citizens  who  now  are  recipients  of  social 
security  or  Federal  assistance. 

Private    property    would    fall    under 
Federal  control.  -^„^i 

This  bUl  would  place  under  Federal 
regulation  the  foUowlng  establishments: 
Inns,  hotels,  motels,  and  other  such 
establishments  which  provide  lodging  to 
transient  guests;  every  restaurant,  cafe- 
teria, lunchroom,  lunchcounter,  soda 
fountain,  or  other  facility  for  the  sale  of 
food:  every  gasoline  station;  every  mo- 
tion picture  house,  theater,  concert  hall, 
sports  arena,  stadium,  or  other  place  of 
exhibition  or  entertainment. 

Mr  President,  this  by  no  means  ex- 
hausts the  list;  but  It  Is  sufficient  to  show 
how  this  bill  would  reach  deep  Into  the 
personal  and  private  lives  of  virtually 
every  man.  woman,   and  child   in  tne 

country.  ^        .      .  ..  ,„ 

It  would  be  well  for  us  to  ask  a.t  this 
point  how  this  so-called  civil  rights  WU 
would  affect  all  the  persons,  all  the 
places,  and  aU  the  Institutions  private 
or  otherwise,  to  which  I  have  referred 

They  would  be  affected  In  a  way  which 
is  repugnant  to  the  traditions  and  prin- 
ciples of  a  free  society  such  as  we  now 

cnJov 

This  bill  would  destroy  the  right  of  the 
Individual  to  work  and  associate  with 
whom  he  pleases.  _4„»,f»  «f 

It  would  usurp  vlrtuaUy  aU  rights  of 
the  States  and  cities  to  manage  their  in- 
ternal affairs.  _,...».  ,j  .^^^ 
Federal  funds  could  be  withheld  from 
entire  States  and  regions  at  the  whim  or 
caprice  of  some  Federal  bureaucrat. 

The  cutoff  could  be  swift  and  complete, 
on  a  wholesale  basis  or  In  part. 

The  innocent  could  be  punished  along 
with  the  alleged  guilty. 

The  hiring  and  firing  of  employees  and 
aU  conditions  of  employment  would 
come  under  Federal  control. 

Government  action  would  take  the 
place  of  private  action. 

This  bill  would  divest  the  American 
people  of  their  right  to  hold,  manage, 
and  dispose  of  private  property. 
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It  is  well  esUbllshed  by  historical  fact 
that  when  there  is  no  longer  private 
property,  there  is  no  longer  privacy  of 
any  kind;  and  there  is  no  longer  free- 
dom as  we  know  it  today. 

In  1922  Mr.  Justice  Van  Orsdel.  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals, 
warned  of  what  foUows  the  destruction 
of  private  property  rights. 

Said  Mr.  Justice  Vsui  Orsdel: 

Any   intimation   that  the  Constitution   is 
flexible,  even  In  response  to  the  police  power. 
Is  unsound.     Power  exprewly  delegated  by 
the  constitution,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
reirulatlon  of  Interstate  commerce,  may  be 
ertended  to  meet  changing  conditions,  pro- 
viding It  can  be  accomplished  without  alter- 
ing fundamental  principles;   but  the  prin- 
ciples are  ImmuUble,  not  elastic  or  subject 
to  change.    That  a  State  may  not  Impair  the 
obligations  of  a  contract,  or  that  no  person 
can  be  deprived  of  his  property,  "without 
due   process   of   law."  are   principles  funda- 
mental; and  If  the  legislature.  In  respond  to 
public  clamor  for  an  experimental  social  re- 
form, may  break  down  these  constitutional 
guarantees  by  calling  an  act  a  "health  law. 
or  a  "public  morality  law"  or  a  "  public  wel- 
fare law  "  all  guarantees  of  the  Conrtltutlon, 
under    the    alleged    exercUe    of    the    poUce 
power,  may  be  changed,  modified,  or  totally 

eliminated.  •   •   •  ...^    *w 

It  should  be  remembered  that  of  the  three 
fundamental  principles  which  underlie  gov- 
ernment and  for  which  government  exists, 
the  protisctlon  of  life,  liberty,  and  property, 
the  chief  of  these  is  property;  not  that  any 
amount  of  property  U  more  valuable  than 
the  lUe  or  liberty  of  the  citizen,  but  the  his- 
tory of  civilization  proves  that  when  the  citi- 
zen Is  deprived  of  free  use  and  enjoyment 
of  his  property,  anarchy  and  revolution  fol- 
low, and  life  and  liberty  are  without  protec- 
tion. •   •   • 

Court,  therefore  should  be  slow  to  lend 
aid  to  the  Government  In  thia  modern  tend- 
ency to  Invade  Individual  property  right.. 

Mr.  President,  we  set  out  to  examine 
this  bill,  to  see  whether  It  measured  up 
to  its  billing  as  a  protector  of  civil  rights. 
I  submit  that  It  does  not.  It  does  ex- 
actly the  opposite. 

I  defy  anyone  to  read  this  bill  and  tell 
me  that  it  would  not  deprive  o\ir  citizens 
of  more  rights  and  liberties  than  it  pur- 
ports to  give  to  anyone. 

Title  I  of  the  blU  relates  to  the  alleged 
protection  of  the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  other  con- 
stitutional  right   already   so  well   pro- 

One  of  the  civil  rights  stetutes  dating 
back  to  1870  (42  USCA.  1971,  sec.  2004 
of  the  Revised  Statutes)  prior  to  1957 
read  as  follows : 

All  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are 
otherwise  qualified  by  law  to  vote  In  any 
election  by  the  people  In  any  State,  territory, 
district,  county,  city,  parish,  township, 
school  district,  municipality,  or  other  ter- 
ritorial subdivision,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
at  all  such  elections  without  distinction  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. 


that  already  was  secure.  The  1960  Civil 
Rights  Act  required  the  preservation  of 
voting  records,  on  pain  of  Federal  pun- 
ishment; and  aUowed  inquisitorial  Fed- 
eral agents  to  sift  through  these  records, 
on  demand. 

This  act  also  provides  for  so-cauea 
voting  referees  to  supplant  local  regis- 
trars in  the  quaUflcatlon  of  voters. 

Mr.  President,  there  already  are  more 
than  abundant  laws  for  the  protection 
of  the  right  to  vote.  All  that  Is  neces- 
sary. Is  to  have  the  existing  law  Invoked 
and  enforced. 

In  isolated  cases  In  which  there  have 
been  Infringements  of  voter  rights.  tt« 
courts  have  acted  wltiiin  the  framewort 
of  the  law;  and  this  Is  as  It  should  be. 

Mr.  President,  title  I  Is  unnecessary. 
It  Is  unconstitutional. 

One  of  the  most  explicit  restrictions 
placed  on  Congress  by  the  Constitution 
Is  that  it  has  no  authority  whatsoever  to 
enact  laws  pertaining  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters.  This  is  strictly  left  to 
each  of  the  sovereign  States. 

Authority  for  this  right  of  the  States 
can  be  found  in  the  following  provisions 
of  the  Constitution : 
Article  I.  section  I,  paragraph  1: 
The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  erf  the  State  legis- 
lature. 


In  1957,  Congress  saw  fit  to  amend  this 
section,  and,  among  other  things,  con- 
ferred upon  the  Attorney  General  the 
power  to  institute  Injunctive  court  ac- 
tions when  it  was  alleged  that  the  right 
to  vote  was  willf  uUy  being  obstructed. 

Three  years  later.  Congress  went  even 
further  In  legislating  to  secure  a  right 


Article  n,  section  I.  paragr^h  2: 
Bach  State  shaU  appoint.  In  such  manner 
as  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  num- 
ber of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  numbw 
of    Senators   and    Representatives    to  which 
the  State  may  be  entitled  In  the  Congrew; 
but  no  Senator  or  Representative  or  perron 
holding   an    office   oif   trust   or   profit   under 
the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  as  elec- 
tor   ••  *  The  Congress  may  determine  the 
time   of  choosing  the  electors,  and  the  day 
on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes;  which 
day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United 
States. 
And.  in  the  17th  amendment: 
The  Senate  erf  the  United  SUtcs  shall  be 
compoeed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 
elected  by  the   people  thereof,  for  6  years; 
and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.    The 
electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifi- 
cations  requisite  for   electors  of  the   most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislatures. 

Federal  courts  have  upheld  the  rights 
of  the  States  to  determine  voter  qualifi- 
cations on  so  many  occasions  that  I  shall 
not  burden  the  Senate  by  reading  all  the 
citations.  The  courts  have  ruled  as  re- 
cenUy  as  1959.  In  a  unanimous  Supreme 
Court  decision,  that  the  States  have 
broad  powers  in  prescribing  qualifica- 
tions for  voters.  _    _,  ^. 

The  Court  has  rightly  recognized  the 
wide  scope  of  State  authority,  not  only  in 
the  use  of  Uteracy  tests,  but  also  In  set- 
ting &ge,  residence  and  other  require- 
ments. ^.     ,>_    1 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bath  In  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana? 
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Mr    TALMADOE.     I  am  deUghted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  Irom 

"^SJ'^SSnO  of  Louisiana.  I  am^»^ 
thf^nator  knows  that  the  Southern 
Slte^^e^'not  the  only  ones  U^a^^a^e 
iit.rA<>v  teats  I  wonder  II  the  Ben»i«r 
uJ^re  t5.it  the  State  ot  New  Yorlt  the 

.ecTth«  mer«,  testa  are  a  ca^^"' P^" 

S?  ScfiTp-blem  but  mere!,  in  an  at- 
ti.iTint  to  Qualify  their  electors? 

m?Scy  te*      llhlnk  U  la  oulte  proper. 
^."S-t  important  duty  »f  ."f^^'^ 

hla  country  in  "^^  "' J^km  concerned. 

fdV^r^^is^p.' Vi-rtrrs 

without  tno'l^^'i^^SS'  iTiSb^- 
the  Insane  voting.  '>«'"~  '  °,„  -hoose 
Ueve  they  have  the  competency  W  chowe 
omclala  ol  government  from  the  Presi 

aentwmSSlInator  yield  further? 

SJrLjj'SS^SsuUnou.dltnot 

wilrTSy'that  m  close  elecUon^^ 
u/uh  to  see  the  voting  go  In  the  way  ui 
wmch^thTmaJorlty  of  InteUl^ent  ^^."^^^^ 

Ur^lJ  correct.  It  is  most  ImporUint  at 
Si  levels  of  the  Government  that  there 
^Ta^S^fhtrnatorforhlscontrlbu- 

^"•iJhls  bUl.  Mr.  President,  would  throw 
the  ConstltuUon  and  these  court  dec^ 
sions  to  the  winds.  It  would  dictate  to 
^°e  S^tes  how  to  employ  literacy  ^ts^ 
If  llteracy^ls  a_SUto^re.u^rem^^^^^^^ 
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.  ...  district  court  preald.  over  .  a     ^^T^ -'Xrt:^:^^^:. 


«dnale  Judge,  to  hear  the  case. 

The  Attorney  CJeneral  thus  can  pick 

^MrPr^Sent.  where  can  JustlfJ-Uo- 
for  provisions  like  these  be  found? 
certainly,  not  In  the  ConstltuUon^  Not 
only  are  they  not  P«-o>^**«^^/°rJf  .rf,! 
ConsUtutlon.  they  are  prohibited  out 
riffht  by  the  Constitution. 

Before  we  examine  title  U  of  this  bill 
let  me   r^d  to  the  Senate  Portions  of 
I  ni^  we  cannot  Ignore  If  we  are  going 
^'^es:,^e"o"ne  of  the  most  ba^c  con- 
stitutional rights  of  our  cl  l^ens  . 

I  read  from  the  statoment.  as  follows. 

we    feel    that   "   individual    oP*^^°^ 

S£  ?^u»uy.  «..  opportunity  to  ~t  .t 

„ISo.  7l"n  right.  "O-  » -;  f-"- 
»>,.  huuitc  rlBht  of  an  Individual,  any  t" 
dWld^  of  Whatever  race.  cr^^^J^,"^^ 
engage  In  buslneae,  to  purvey  any  commodity 
or^lce  Which  I.  lawful,  to  <^^^}^J 
rH«rtele  of  hla  own  choosing,  and  once  ae- 
liitS^  to  honor  hU  obligation  to  contmue 
S^'jfovme  the  goods  '^<^oT^ry^ce^^ic^ 
S.?  prompted  the  cu-tomer".  aUeglance  to 
the  eetablUhment 


rp?l'~«Pri^-ra.Te\^«U^y,,^^ 
Private  property  would  become  public 

''Xv'^rnment  dictation  would  take  the 
plS  o5  Vlvate  choice  in  the  operation 

of  businesses.  -anods 

TlUe  n  declares  that  the  gooas. 
se™s.  faculties,  privileges,  adv^- 
S^s  and  accommodations-  of  al  so- 
Slled  public  accommodations  shall  ^ 
made  available  to  everyone.  If  the  opera 
Uom  of  these  places  affect  commerce,  or 
If  so-called  SUte  action  Is  involved  In 

"riSfn  would  compel  the  owners  of 
orlvate  hotels,  motels,  eating  establish- 
ments wid  places  of  entertainment  to 
Tbanlon^he  proflUble  and  peaceful  pur- 

^"^^°e?-SiTbe  told  how  to  conduct 
their  affairs,  regardless  of  how  it  may 
KeThem.  financially  or  otherwise^ 

They  would  be  under  a  Federal  com- 
pulsion to  serve  all  comers^ 

They  would  be  denied  the  right  to 
seAe  their  customers  as  they  would  like 

"^iftST^i  becomes  law.  the  meaning 
of  private  property-that  which  a  person 
SJ  exclusive  right  to  possess^  enjoy, 
and  dispose  of-wiU  become  meaning- 

^^  We  might  well  see  signs  such  as  this 
appear  on  the  American  scene:  Joes 
Bar  and  OriU.  U.S.  Government,  proprl- 

^^Mr.  President,  anyone  with  any  under- 
standing at  all  of  the  co^^^^rf^^^^J^^ 
knows  it  is  preposterous  ^o  ^hink  that 
It  can  be  invoked  to  support  control  ol 
',5,e"iSLea.    .cU».itl-   of    U,e    comer 


Mr  President,  this  statement  of  a 
orinciple  that  Is  as  old  as  the  common 
faTc^e  from  the  Atlanta  Restaurant 

^^Ti^Tssued  in  the  midst  of  lawl^ 
racial  aglUUon  on  the  streets  of  down- 
town Atlanta  which  resulted  In    greai  busmess    acuvinco    wa    ~.~    - — ^ 

^^e  to  property,  personal  InJuir  and  ^°^^,^^  the  neighborhood  theater   or 

S-?SfAble  harm  to  a  private  busUie^  Hfotdog  sUnd  which  senre«  musUrd 

"'  *^  -       morp  than  an  "...      .^    uma    nr    anotner    nau 


irreparaoic  ii«»ii*a  v^  -  • aw«_  -n 

man  who  was  guUty  of  ^o  more  than  ^ 
attempt  to  preserve  a  right  that  is  his 
hv  virtue  of  the  Constitution. 

Title  n  the  so-called  public  accom- 
mSatloS'  ictlon  of  this  b/"-  7°f  <*  ^ 
one  feU  swoop  destroy  this  right,  it 
w^uld  ta^e  from  private  businessmen 
S  time-honored  right  to  hold,  man- 
age and  control  their  own  Prope^ty. 
•^  V  president,  historically  and  e^^^^^^ 


S  liteTacy  (^  a  State  reQvUre-f  {  ^^     ^^^^^i^^^arnJ^Tncoii^titutlonal 
U  a  "rebuttable;  presumptions  ^om"l  moral  sUndpolnt.  U  is^unwar- 


Is  a  "reDutuiDic    i.^^^^^^'^"—-- 

if  the  applicant  has  completed  the  sUtn 

*^?*the  Federal  Government  CMi  toU 
States  how  to  use  literary  tests  the  Ped- 
fralGovemment  can  tell  States  not  to 

use  literacy  tests.  k«»«.,hiv  <iic- 

If  the  Government  can  arbitrarily  dlc- 
Uto  at  what  grade  of  school  one  be- 
Smes  Uterate.  the  Goyernment^  «n 
arbitrarily  dicUte  at  what  age  one 
should  be  allowed  to  vote. 

Snce  the  door  was  thrown  open,  there 
wo^d  be  no  stopping  Federal  control 
over  the  quallflcaUons  of  voters 

The  Constitution  notwlthsUndlng.  the 
SUtes  may  as  weU  step  aside. 

In  addition  to  the  sixth  grade  pre- 
sumption of  Uteracy •  "tlel  a^  P-^^^- 


this  section  is  w»«:""j  ,.:/  iri*  nnwar 
Prom  a  moral  sUndpolnt.  it  Is  unwar 
SSSdaS  unwise.  If  enacted  it  would 
^Sy  unleash  the  forces  of  (Usoord 
tJ^ughout  the  length   and  breadth  of 

^^UeU  perverts  the  commerce  clause 
bevond  all  reason. 

It  attempts  to  Uke  the  clai^  on  a 
sociological  adventure  which  has  abso- 
?Sternothlng  to  do  with  regulating  the 
flow  of  goods  in  commerce  among  the 
States 


drugstore,  ine  nt:iKJii./"»""^~  ■     . 

nfotdog  sUnd  which  senres  musurd 
which  at  one  time  or  another  had 
crossed  some  State  hne. 

How  m  the  name  of  reason  can  the 
business  practices  of  Peaces  fuch  as  th^ 
have  the  remotest  <^o^"«^"°"  ^  .^t 
regulation  of  'commerce  among  the  sev 

''u  pri'v*^' businesses  can  b*  compelled 
to  sell  under  this  tortured  interpretation 
of  the  commerce  clause,  could  there  not 
also  be  a  compulsion  to  buy? 
""^ouTd  not  Uie  Govermnent  also  say 
what  will  be  sold,  when  and  where  it  will 
be  sold   and  what  will  be  Its  cost? 

ll^iy  there  Is  no  end  to  the  Possibl  Itlj 
for  Federal  control  of  private  business 
'«SdV?lvate  property.  «  the  commerce 
clause  is  twisted  in  such  a  fashion  as 
that  now  proposed.  . 

How  does  the  Government  suggest  that 
this  monstrous  legislation  be  enforced? 

I  contend  that  there  is  "o  way  under 


»w  oi   goous  Ui  ^" —       -  J  contena  wmv  w.^-'-  -    7.     ~  «#  utio 

ates  ,      .         the  sun  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  Utie 

?Sthennore.   Utle  U  completely   Ig-     ^^^^  creating  the  machinery  for  a 


Furthermore,  wuc  *^  ^T^  "T  \:r''  „h 
nores  the  fifth  amendment  by^taking^- 
vate  property  and  placing  it  under  Fed- 
eral suoervision  without  due  process  of 
law  and  without  just  compensation. 

Tn  seeking  a  haven  in  the  14th  am^" J 


In  aaoiuon   w  m«c  .«-.-.•  » .Ua^  in  «>«»kinH  a  haven  m  wic  itm  »»"»."- 

sumpUon  of  Uteracy.  title  I  a^[ovid^  J^t't^UeH  ignores  the  mandate  of  the 

fT  Federal-not   sut^-determlnation  ?«^;^^*couJt   which  has   ruled   over 

as  to  whether  an  "error  or  omlsdon    on  Supreme  ^ou^           ^    ^^^^^  individual 

the    voters    application   Is   material    to  "^^ /^"^Jf  Ji^crimlnatory  as  he  pleases 


his  Qualifications  as  a  voter. 

Furthermore,  the  Attorney  General^ 
in  any  proceeding  brought  under  this 
Utle  may  decide  for  himself  whether  he 
wants  a  three-judge  Federal  court,  or 


and  over  agaui  w»»«.  »  k" :  ~  ,^„-oe 

may  be  as  discriminatory  as  he  Pleases 
and  still  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
equal  protection  clause. 

Mr  President,  the  most  dangerous  as- 
pect of  this  legislation  is  that  it  would 


the  sun  lo  eniun-c  w^  k*"- 

n  without  creating  the  machinery  for  a 

police  state.  ^t.  «♦ 

Are  Federal  marshals  and  agents  of 

the  Justice  Department  to  police  every 

establishment?  ^  «Htv,  a 

Are  our  courts  to  be  deluged  with  a 

host  of  lawsuits  over  90-cent  blue  plate 

lunches?  y^ 

Are  law-abiding  businessmen  to  oe 
broiLaten  and  harassed  untU  tt^ey 
throw  up  their  hands  In  despair  and  ^b- 
SHven  though  It  may  mean  eventual 
niln? 


196J!t 

And  if  they  stand  on  their  constitu- 
tional rights,  and  refuse  to  acquiesce,  are 
they  then  to  be  jailed  like  common  crim- 
inals? ^  . 

Mr  President,  the  enforcement  provi- 
sions of  Utle  n  would  confer  upon  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
whoever  he  might  be,  power  to  make  a 
special  class  of  citizens  special  favorites 

of  the  law.  ,  ^  ^ 

The  Attorney  General  would  be  given 
carte  blanche  authority  to  file  suits  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States  whenever 
It  pleased  him  to  do  so,  and  wherever 
he  wantod.  and  against  whomever  he 
desired.  ,.    ^^    . 

His  dlscreUon  Is  that  unlunlted. 
According  tc  section  204(a)  (2)  .of  title 
11  all  the  Attorney  General  has  to  do  is 
satisfy    himself   that   the   court   action 
would  further  the  purpose  of  the  act. 

Upon  the  enactment  of  title  II.  the 
Attorney  General  could  march  into  Fed- 
eral district  courts  anywhere  In  the  land, 
and  heavyhandedly  fUe  suits  on  a  whole- 
sale basis  against  any  or  aU  so-caUed 
public  accommodaUons  which  were  not 
operating    the    way    he    thought    they 

should.  ^     ...    _,, 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI  who 
said: 

This  la  not  government  by  law.  It  is  gov- 
ernment by  whim  of  the  Attorney  General 
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Mr.  President,  if  tiUe  n  becomes  law. 
private  property  and  personal  liberty 
would  be  reduced  to  a  meaningless 
vestige  of  the  past. 

But.  let  us  continue.  H.R.  7152  gets 
worse  as  It  goes  along. 

Mr  President,  what  I  believe  to  be  one 
of  the  most  barbarous  legislative  pro- 
posals in  the  history  of  this  country  is 
UUe  VI  of  this  so-called  civil  rights  bill. 
Title  VI  has  been  called  the  "cut-off- 
the-funds"  provisions. 

It  confers  upon  Federal  bureaucrats 
monumental  powers  which  stagger  the 
imagination.  ,^     .       j 

Title  VI  would  give  the  President  and 
his  appointees  the  power  to  cripple  enUre 
States,  entire  regions  of  this  country. 
Almost  without  limitation  or  restraint, 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  could 
deprive  the  people  of  their  lawful  par- 
Ucipatlon  in  the  hundreds  of  Federal  aid 
programs,  programs  which  their  taxes 
support. 

Title  VI  makes  the  cutoff  mandatory. 
All  that  is  required  Is  "an  express  find- 
ing" of  a  failure  to  comply  with  an  un- 
defined prohibiUon  against  discrimina- 
Uon  in  the  administration  of  any  pro- 
gram or   activity   receiving  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance,  and  the  President's 
approval. 
What  programs  would  It  apply  to? 
It  would  apply  to  virtually  all  Federal 
programs,  according  to  Attorney  General 
Robert  Kennedy.    In  his  testimony  last 
October  before  the  House  Committee  on 
the   Judiciary.   Mr.   Kennedy   told   this 
committee  whom  it  would  apply  to: 

We  are  making  up  a  list  •  •  •.  It  is  going 
to  be  every  Federal  program  of  the  Federal 
Government  where  Federal  funds  are  ex- 
pended •  •  • .  There  are  going  to  be  several 
hundred  programs. 


Fanners  could  lose  their  right  to  pw- 
Uclpate  in  Federal  agriculture  programs 
if  the  Agriculture  Department  decided 
that  they  had  allegedly  been  discrimina- 
tory in  any  way,  such  as  in  the  hiring 
and  firing  of  farmhands. 

Highway,  hospital,  and  housing  funds 
could  be  cut  off.  School  lunch  programs 
could  be  terminated.  Medical  research 
at  our  universities  and  science  centers 
could  be  halted.  Social  security  and 
other  welfare  programs  could  be  stopped. 
Mr.  President,  the  economic  well-being 
of  every  State  and  every  citizen  of  this 
country  would  be  endangered  by  the  bru- 
tal provisions  of  title  VI. 

The  political  potential  Inherent  in  tlUe 
VI  is  frightening. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  provisions  of 
title  VI  could  be  employed  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  punish  SUtes  for  voting 
wrong,  or  to  blackjack  States  to  toe  the 
policy  line  of  whatever  administration 
happened  to  be  in  power. 

I  will  leave  Utle  VI  with  the  words  of 
our  late  President,  John  F.  Kennedy,  who 
said  last  April: 

I  would  think  that  It  probably  would  be 
unwise  to  give  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  kind  of  power. 

We  have  seen  thus  far  that  this  so- 
called  civil  rights  bUl  is  not  that  at  aU. 
In  reality,  it  is  a  bill  to  take  fundamental 
consUtuUonal  rights  away  from  our  citi- 
zens. It  is  a  bUl  to  give  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment fearsome  power  to  regxilate  the 
Uves  and  property  of  private  citizens. 

This  is  a  bill  to  strip  sovereign  States 
of  their  right  to  determine  how  their 
elections  shall  be  held;  to  take  over  pri- 
vate business;  to  coerce  the  people  into 
submission,  or  starve  them  out  of  the 
Federal  Treasury. 
But  this  is  not  all. 

This  bill  would  regiment  our  citizens, 
whip  them  into  line,  by  yet  another  mon- 
strous means. 

Title  vn  of  H.R.  7152  would  create 
an  PEPC  with  unlimited  dictatorial 
powers  over  every  business  in  the  coun- 
try with  25  or  more  employees. 

No  longer  would  private  employers  be 

free  to  hire  whom  they  pleased  or  to  fire 

whom   they  pleased,   according  to  the 

needs  and  best  interests  of  their  business 

This  would  be  subject  to  Government 

control.  ^  ^«*i„«„ 

No  longer  could  they  base  promotions 

or  salaries  on  merit  and  performance  of 

duty.  . .      M 

This  too  would  become  a  matter  for 

Federal  dictation. 

No  longer  could  they  determine  their 
own  conditions  for  employment  or  oper- 
ate seniority  systems. 

The  Government  would  decide  tnese 
matters,  by  edict,  by  regulation,  by  har- 
assment, and  even  by  jaU  sentences. 

No  longer  would  working  men  and 
women  be  secure  in  their  jobs.  No  longer 
could  they  seek  out  and  hold  employ- 
ment of  their  choosing.  .H-  TSTTPr 

Their  real  bosses  would  be  the  FEPC 
and  its  agents. 

Not  only  Is  this  power  grab  directed 
against  private  employers.  tiUe  vn  also 
would  snateh  from  labor  unions  the  free- 
dom they  now  enjoy  to  manage  their  own 
affairs. 


Labor  iinions  could.  In  fact,  be  almost 
destroyed  under  the  provisions  of  this 

It  would  make  a  mockery  of  the  se- 
niority system,  without  which  organized 
labor  would  cease  to  function. 

Unions  would  lose  their  rights  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and 
the  Railway  Labor  Act.  They  coixld  be 
shut  out  of  NLRB  and  National  Medi- 
ation Board  procedures. 

Collective  bargaining  between  labor 
and  management  to  determine  wa«es. 
seniority  rights  and  working  conditions 
could  be  banished  or  severely  impaired. 
Mr  President.  I  do  not  believe  the 
American  people  are  fully  aware  of  the 
harsh  provisions  of  this  act. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people 
are  willing  to  surrender  the  free  enter- 
prise system  to  a  Federal  five-man  Com- 
mission in  Washington  operating  with 
a  $lO-mUlion-a-year  budget,  and  gesta- 
po-like  investigatory  powers. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people 
have  been  told  the  facts,  or  there  would 
be  a  great  public  outory  against  legisla- 
tion which  would  take  from  them  the 
right  to  own  and  control  private  prop- 
erty- ,^  * 

I  do  not  believe  they  would  counte- 
nance giving  the  Attorney  General  pow- 
er to  police  individual  conduct,  to  say 
whom  they  must  do  business  with,  whom 
they  must  associate  with,  whom  they 
must  work  with. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  American  peo- 
ple do  not  know  the  enormous  power  this 
bill  would  give  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Even  its  supporters  admit  that 
it  would  be  subject  to  outrageous  abuse 
by  Irresponsible  Federal  bureaucrats. 

It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  say  that 
surely  all  of  the  punitive  provisions  of 
this  bill  wiU  never  be  implemented,  Uiat 
it  would  never  be  carried  out  in  all  oi 
its  terrible  potentials. 

When  a  law  Is  placed  on  the  books, 
sooner  or  later  It  is  activated.  The  de- 
gree to  which  H.R.  7152  could  be  en- 
forced would  be  limited  only  by  the  con- 
science of  the  enforcer. 

The  American  people  would  thus  be 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  Federal  authori- 
ties with  power  to  do  just  about  what- 
ever they  wanted  to  regulate  the  Uves  of 
private  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  cast  down  this 
politically  Inspired  legislation. 

Let  us  defeat  this  Ul-advised  attempt 
to  promote  human  relations,  because  it 
would  In  fact  set  that  cause  back  100 

VC£tl*S 

Let  us  reject  the  philosophy  that  all 
problems  can  be  solved  by  the  passage  of 
a  new  law. 

The  American  people  have  always  en- 
joyed the  highest  degree  of  liberty  of  any 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

This  is  true  because  in  America  the 
Government  always  has  been  subjected 
to  the  wiU  of  the  people. 

Are  we  now  to  pass  a  law  to  bend  the 
will  of  the  people  to  the  will  of  the  state? 

And  are  we  to  delude  the  people  Into 
thinking  that  a  police  state  is  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  civil  rights  and  in- 
dividual Uberty? 
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Mr  President.  I  fear  that  If  tjls  nlght- 
o^^eeVef  becomes  a  reaUty  the  Ameri- 
r^n  oeoDle  wiU  wake  up  and  ttnd  that 
^eirT^om  to  Uve  and  work  ha^  t^n 

devoured  by  a  wolf  in  ^^P'^^^°"^evil 
Let  us  then  turn  away  from  tWs  f  fj 
1  Jislfttion  Let  us  reveal  it  for  what  it 
rSl  1^  An  attempt  to  legislate  by 
fo?ce  in  the  area  of  human  relations,  ajj 
attempt  Vo  teU  people  how  to  Uve  their 

"''St  us  leave  local  matters  to  local  au- 

"^S^t^S  preserve  the  principle  of  private 
pr^rTy  without  which  all  liberty  would 

'^^JJt'l^^eave  the  problem  of  human 
reUt^o^  to  the  mind  and  heart  and  con- 
^ience  of  the  individual,  where  it  right- 

'^Ki"we  are  a  free  people,  there  are 
suSTprXenL.  And  as  a  free  people,  we 
will  work  out  their  solutions,  if  we  are 

^S^It^ENNIS.    Mr.  president  -iU  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  briefly? 
^Mr    TALMADOE.     I  am  delighted  to 
vield  to  the  senator  from  Mississippi. 
^  Mr  STENNIS.    I  highly  commend  the 
Senator'slpeech.  in  which  he  has  made 
de^  8^d  convincing  the  terms  of  the 
bUlanTits  operation.    His  P'resenta^ 
of  all  the  points  was  excellent,  but  I  w^ 
?n  mention  two.  particularly  with  ref- 
fre^ce  S^'Sie  so-cSlled  public  accommo- 

'^iirXAlM^E.    I  am  grateful  to  the 

^rs^ss^rnrnotseehowthe 

AiJrerican  businessman  can  sit  by  and 
^this  legislation  crawl  along  on  its  way 
^ard  what  could  be  final  enactment 
Sng  away  from  him  the  preroga  ive 
^irop^rty  and  management  control  of 
hi  own  affalBs.  especially  in  some  litUe 
business  that  represents  a  li/etime  of 

^upon  his^  peSnal  ^d  ilTdividual  rights. 

-X^S'^r^e^lThaJSe^^en  can  sit  by 
and^i  tills  happen  without  protestmg 
even  more  than  we  have  heard  from 

'""Z.  TALMADGE.  I  agree  with  ^e 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  "his  DUi 
^uTbe  captioned.  'A  bill  to  regulate 
the  lives  of  the  American  People^  be- 
Suse  that  is  what  it  would  do.  from  the 
r?Sle  to  the  grave.  The  only  new  rights 
Itfrln^  wUl  be  rights  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  Federal  officials. 

Mr    STENNIS.     The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect    I  thank  the  Senator  again  for  his 

^L'"h^1>HREY.    Mr.  President,  will 
^^^Mf  T^^SSe^^I^ J^^^^^^  acting 

"^^^f '"hSSpHREY.     Mr.     president, 
these'  debates  always  bring  forth  excel- 
St  presentations  of  the^ints  of  v^w 
Sat  are  held  by  various  Senators^  ^e 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  always  a  per- 
suasive and  articulate  spokesman  for  his 
aS  ^^en  he  says  that  the  biU^stows 
no  new  rights,  he  is  correct^    .^^.^Ste 
Mil  !ieeks  to  do  is  to  protect  the  rlgnts 
SSe^y  guaranteed  in  the  Constitution 
oi^e  united  States,  but  which  have 


been  abridged   in  cerUin  areas  of  the 

'T  h'lard  the  dlsUngulshed  Senator 
from  Mississippi  speak  about  inter- 
ference with  business. 

To  date.  32  States  in  the  U^J?^  have 
pubUc  accommodations  laws  "^at  are 
much  more  far  reaching  than  any  pro- 

^'I^Te  oUpfe  m'my  State,  for  example 

£SF  s^isiiojrnord^^ot 

who  does  not  want  segregation? 

Mr  TALMADGE.  There  are  laws  re- 
lating to  so-caUed  public  accommoda- 
Uo^on  the  State  level,  but  nowhere  in 
Sie  constitution  of  the  United  States  Is 

SSi^ret  -n-nra'p^^^r  F^er^^ 

clause  and  the  14th  amendment  of  the 

"^^STr'^T^IADGE.  The  14th  amend- 
ment merely  prohibits  State  action^It 
dcSnSgttit  rights  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
er^ent^terfere  with  private  prop- 

^"^Mr  HUMPHREY.  But  it  does  pro- 
hibit State  acUon   which   ^  any  way 

would  deny  equal  P-O^e^^V^lHU  hniil  not 
Mr.  TALMADGE.    But  tMs  bUl  is  not 

aimed  at  SUte  action  alone.    This  bin 

pSvfdes  that  private  property  owners 

Sho  wish  to  open  these  bv^lnesses^mus 

admit  all  comers,  even  In  the  absence  oi 

^te  action.    It  cannot  be  based  on  the 

14th     amendment    because     the     14th 

iJn^ndm^St  is  only  a  prohibition  agamst 

"li^HuSiPHREY.    The    Senator    is 
correct.    But  let  me  say   ««  t^J  ^j^^ 
which  the  Senator  has  referred,  that  it  is 
ba^  upon  both  the  14th  amendment 
and  the  commerce  clause.  Jhere  is  no 
Xtion  about  that.   It  has  been  demon- 
strated in  courts  of  law  that  where  the 
nS^iml-s  rights  are  abridged  or  demed 
hv  the  act  of  a  public  official,  or  by  the 
p^onouScements^of  a  pubUc  offlciaj.  such 
official  is  subject  to  any  limitations  on 
SSlJTbUc  power  as  defined  by  the  Con- 
sUtution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Let  me  say.  in  re- 
sponse that  Congress  does  not  need  to 
STpt  to  base  its  legislative  power  on 
anv  specific  provision  of  the  Constitu 
S  SSause  it  has  full  power  to  legis- 
tltSintny  area  that  can  be  supported  by 
a  consUtutional  principle. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.      The    Senator    is 

'°Sr'  TALMADGE.       But     the     14th 
ai^ndment  does  not  give  the  Congress 
legislative   power  over  P^^ate  proi^rty 
or    over    private    activities.     The    i«n 
^endmeSr  is    merely    a    prohibition 
gainst  State  action.    With  reference  to 
The  commerce  clause.  I   am  aware,  of 
courS^,  that  it  has-been  stretched  far  be- 
yond comprehension,  but    it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  the  extreme  to  say  that  the 
DOwer  of    the  Congress  of  the  United 
^"s  to  regulate  interstate  commece 
would  be  the  power  to  regulate  filling  sta 


tions    drugstores,  theaters,  and   plac^ 
of  S?at  £nd  in  the  most  remote  areas  of 

^^t^e'^have  that  kind  of  Pow^r  to  ref- 
late them,  we  could  go  one  step  farther 
^"5  Sy^hat  people  must  buy  at  certain 
places,  and  that  we  can  fix  the  pric^ai 
which  the  products  are  to  be  sold.  TTjJs 
would  be  torturing  the  meaning  of  the 
Hth  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  may  sayto  ^e 
senator  from  Georgia,  who  is  a  good  law- 
^r  that  one  does  not  reach  a  solution 
ofa  l^al  problem  by  reducing  it  to  ab- 
surdity There  is  the  doctrine  of  reason- 
ableness, courts  have  always  upheld 
?hat  dStrine.  There  is  the  doctrine  of 
common  equity. 

Mr  TALMADGE.    The  Congress  can- 

mSrbe  based  upon  the  totality  of  the 
rVmstitution  as  the  Senator  has  sam. 
bSt  there  are  cLes  to  demonstrate  that 
?he  congress  has  not  only  the  authority 

of  sS^gation.  and  employs  the  auth^- 
?tv  nf  Ws  own  office  or  employs  him- 
Sf  is^  officer  of  the  State  or  any  of 
?S  iSit^al  subdivisions  to  enforce  this 

^;:^Vn  iTSto  the  discus^on^n 
title  V?  I  heard  a  good  deal  about  the 
latl  President  Kennedy  expressing  a 
'j^\nt  of  view  that  might  have  indica^ 
Opposition  to  title  VI  in  this  bUl.    Is  that 

'°Sf  TALMADGE.     I  -^f J^/^.^^^.^ent 
^^T\  read  fearTeJUa    in  "hf c^oT- 
ISJuy    .Jihthl   distinguished    Senator 
f?Sm  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long!     On  Aprlll9 
the  President  made  two  statements  with 
reference  to  withholding  funds  from  the 
Stetes    one  was  at  his  press  conference^ 
Ihe    other    was    before    the    American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.    This  is 
^it  he  said  m  response  to  the  question^ 
X  aon-t  --i-  power  tcu^o^  the  aid 

It   would    probably   be    unwise  J^"    »        .     - 

--^^^"iiru'ruSi'srt"  TLft:^ 

^nr^rone  re^n  or  another,  might  be 
*"  •  J  /  a^^therStatc  Which  18  not  measur- 
rg^Sr^LrpVes'l^e^'would  like  to  see  It 
measure  up  In  one  way  or  another. 

The  Other  statement  of  the  President 
was  as  follows: 

Another    dlfflculty    Is    that    In    many    In- 
stanced   the    withholding    of    funds    would 
s^ve  to  further  disadvantage  those  that  I 
Tnow   the   commission   would   want  to  ald^ 
^r    example,    hundreds    of    thousands    of 
Tegrc^  mM^lsslppl  receive  social  security. 
veS-^s.   welfare,   school   lunch,   and   o^er 
benefits  from  Federal  programs.    Any  ellml 
Nation  or   reduction  of   such   progr^  ob- 
viously  would   fall   alike  on   all   '^i^^^^ 
State  and  In  some  program-  perhaps  even 
more  heavily  upon  Negroes. 


1961, 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  I 
am  familiar  with  that  statement.  Let 
me  quote  the  rest  of  the  statement  at 
the    President's    press    conference    last 

April.  ._.,,« 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  April  19. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  The  Presi- 
dent  was  asked  by  a  reporter  by  the 
name  of  Mr.  Hill  the  following  question: 
Mr  Hill  Mr.  President,  will  you  attempt 
to  cut  off  Federal  aid  to  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi as  proposed  by  your  ClvU  Right*  Com- 
mission? 

The  reply  of  the  President  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Prksident.  I  don't  have  the  power  to 
cut  off  the  aid  In  a  general  way  as  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Civil  Rights  Conmilsslon.  and 
I  would  think  It  would  probably  be  unwise 
to  give  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  kind  of  power,  because  It  could  start 
in  one  State  and.  for  one  reason  or  anoUier. 
It  might  be  moved  to  another  State  which 
was  not  measuring  up  as  the  President  would 
like  to  see  It  measure  up  In  one  way  or 
another. 

That  is  as  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  read  the  President's  reply. 

I  conUnue  to  read  that  the  President 
said  in  the  same  paragraph,  in  the  same 
utterance : 

I  don't  think  that  we  should  extend  Fed- 
eral programs  In  a  way  which  encourages  or 
really  permits  discrimination.  That  Is  very 
clear  But  what  was  suggested  was  some- 
thing else  and  that  was  a  general  wholesale 
cutoff  of  Federal  expenditures,  regardless 
of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  being 
spent,  as  a  disciplinary  action  on  the  State 
of  Mlsslsslopl.  I  think  that  Is  another  ques- 
Uon.  and  I  couldn't  accept  that  view. 
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Fifth.  General  review  Is  provided  for 
any  and  all  cases. 

This  Is  a  far  cry  from  general  disci- 
plinary action  or  a  wholesale  general 

cutoff.  _     ,^     ^      .„ 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    Mr.  President.  wlU 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
The  Senator  has  been  very  kind  in  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  U  the  Senator  will 
turn  to  page  26.  section  602.  he  will  see 
that  it  reads: 

Sec.  602.  Each  Federal  department  and 
agency  which  Is  empowered  to  extend  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  any  program  or 
activity,  by  way  of  grant,  loan,  or  contract 
other  than  a  contract  of  Insurance  or  guar- 
anty, shall  take  action  to  effectuate  the  pro- 
visions of  section  601  with  respect  to  such 
program  or  activity. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  House 
had  the  good  judgment  to  eliminate 
savings  and  loan  associations. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    I  continue  to  read: 

such  action  may  be  taken  by  or  pursuant 
to  rule,  regulation,  or  order  of  general  appli- 
cability and  shall  be  consistent  with  achieve- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  the  statute  author- 
izing the  financial  assistance  In  connection 
with  which  the  action  is  taken. 


Title   VI   is    wholly    consistent    with 
President  Kennedy's  position.    It  would 
not  authorize  a  general,  wholesale  cut- 
off of  Federal  expenditures,  regardless 
of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  belrig 
spent     It  would  authorize  action  oruy 
to  see  to  it  that  Federal  funds  were  not 
used  in  a  discriminatory  manner.     It 
would  allow  a  cutoff  of  funds  as  a  last 
resort  to  end  racial  discrimination  aganst 
participants  in  and  beneficiaries  of   a 
specific  program.    There  could  be  no  gen- 
eral   cutoff    of    assistance.    Assistance 
could  be  ended  only  under  the  specific 
program  in  which  there  was  discrimina- 
tion, and  only  with  respect  to  the  agency 
which  discriminated.   This  could  be  done 
even  then  only  after  scrupulous  Protec- 
tive procedures,  which  I  read  at  length 
yesterday    in    my    colloquy    with    the 
learned  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  fMr.  Robertson]  .    The  bill  pre- 
scribes that  a  specific  program's  funds 
could  be  cut  off  only  after  these  proce- 
dures had  been  followed: 

First  That  no  order  may  be  Issued  by 
any  agency:  an  order  may  be  issued  only 
by  the  President  himself. 

Second.  No  action  can  be  taken  by  any 
agency  until  the  oart'es  affected  have 
been  notified  and  until  all  voluntary 
means  for  compliance  for  bringing  about 
comoliance  have  been  exhausted. 

Third  No  action  can  be  taken  until 
the  agency  has  notified  the  respective 
committees  of  Congress  having  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction  over  such  programs. 

Fourth.  There  must  be  a  delay  of  30 
days  before  any  decision  can  be  placed 
into  effect. 


Never  In  the  history  of  our  Republic, 
In  my  Judgment,  has  any  language  so 
broad,  so  barbarous,  so  completely  In 
disregard  of  the  coequal,  separate,  and 
coordinate  branches  of  Government, 
been  handed  to  Congress. 

This  proposal  would  authorize  a  Fed- 
eral official  to  disregard  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress from  the  begiiming  of  Congress  to 
the  present  time,  and  disregard,  in  to- 
tality, appropriations,  and  say,  "I  am  the 
law;  I  am  the  rule;  you  must  do  it  my 
way." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  read  further  in  that  title  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  What  I  read  was 
broad  enough. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes;  It  was  broad 
enough.    From  there  on,  however,  the 
bill  sets  out  five  limitations.     No  one 
can  argue  with  any  degree  of  sincerity 
that  Federal  funds  should  be  adminis- 
tered in  a  discriminatory  fashion.    Nor 
have  I  heard  anyone  specifically  and 
boldly  advocate  such  a  position.    Such  Is 
clearly  violative  of  the  Constitution.    I 
hope  no  one  takes  the  position  that  Fed- 
eral funds,  collected  from  the  general 
public,  should  be  utUized  or  expended  in 
a  discriminatory  fashion  for  a  particu- 
lar group-    That  would  be  unthinkable, 
even   though   it   has   happened.     Only 
within   the   past   month,   the   Supreme 
Court  has  stricken  down  the  separate- 
but-equal  provision  in  the  Hill-Burton 
Act. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  point  where 
there  is  no  doubt  that  nondiscriminatory 
expenditure  or  use  of  public  funds  is  the 
law  of  the  land  and  a  vaUd  national 
policy— whether  the  poUcy  can  be  ef- 
fectuated or  not  is  another  question. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 
Mr  TALMADGE.    U  the  Senator  will 
look  at  page  27.  section  603,  he  will  find 


that  any  Judicial  review  would  come  only 
after  the  money  had  been  cut  off.  not 
before.  Let  me  point  out  that  this  pro- 
vision Is  so  broad  that  if  two  people,  per- 
son A  and  person  B,  applied  for  a  Job  to 
cut  weeds  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
on  the  shoulders  of  a  road,  and  the  high- 
way department  employed  B.  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Roads  would  be  involved  in 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  State 
followed  a  correct  policy  in  hiring  B  to 
the  exclusion  of  A,  ahd  would.be  empow- 
ered to  withhold  every  dime  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  highway  aid  to  the  SUte 
of  New  Mexico. 

The  Senator  from  Mlrmesota.  able  and 
eloquent  as  he  Is,  caimot  argue  that  a 
Federal  agency  should  have  such  power. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  do  not  argue  that 
a  Federal  agency  ought  to  have  It.    The 
bin  specifically  provides,  first  of  all.  that 
it  shall  apply  to  a  specific  program,  and 
that  there  shall  be  no  wholesale,  general 
cutoff.     It  must  relate  to  specific  pro- 
grams in  which  findings  have  been  made 
and  hearings  have  been  held  and  the 
parties  that  seem  to  be  violating  the  law 
must  be  notified;  voluntary  compliance 
must  be  sought;  and  no  order  by  any 
bureaucrat  or  any  civil  servant  or.  in- 
deed, any  department  head,  can  be  pro- 
mulgated. 

The  bill  specifically  provides  that  no 
rule  or  regulation  or  order  shall  become 
effective  unless  and  until  approved  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  there  is  an  easy  way  to 
administer  this  law,  by  looking  upon  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States  as  citi- 
zens The  problem  is  not  with  the  peo- 
ple. The  problem  is  with  the  practice 
of  discrimination  and  segregation. 

Why  should  we  tax  a  colored  man  and 

a  white  man  at  the  same  tax  rate,  and 

put  the  money  in  the  same  Treasury, 

and  then  dispense  it  as  If  there  were 

two  separate  communities?     Are  we  to 

have  separate  tax  collections  that  will 

go  to  colored  people?     Of  course  not. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  recognizes 

but  one  kind  of  person  In  America,  one 

kind  of  citizen,  the  citizen  of  the  United 

States  of  America.    There  Is  none  that 

bears  a  special  kind  of  Insignia  that  says : 

"You  are  colored;  therefore  you  will  have 

to  pay  less  in  taxes  than  the  person  who 

is  white."  .„ 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 
Mr  TALMADGE.    The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  Is  making  a  prejudicial  argu- 
ment.   I  am  talking  about  what  the  bill 
provides. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    So  Is  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr  TALMADGE.    The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  talking  about  the  rights  of 
men.  and  I  agree  to  those  rights.    'That 
Is  why  I  do  not  favor  abolishing  Con- 
gress   the  Senate,  or  the  Constitution 
and  giving  Federal  officials  dictatorial 
power  to  destroy  the  right*  of  the  ^na- 
tor  from  Minnesota,  my  rights,  and  the 
rights  of  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
That  Is  what  it  amounts  to. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  say  most  respect- 
fully if  that  is  the  case,  and  if  that  is 
the  Senator's  concern  and  fear,  which  I 
must  admit  I  do  not  share,  then  there  is  a 
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.imole  way  In  which  to  do  away  with 
the  practice  that  requlr^  constituUon 
ETlJe'tT^  1?Se°rL   of    the   United 

®1ir  TALMADOE.  That  right  li.  en- 
,  \:LhiPirrevery  court  of  the  land,  and 
SrSe'rIltSTroS  Minnesota  .now^it^ 
w  xiTTAjrPHTlEY  That  is  correci. 
ThTexi^S  l^^the  land  is  stated  m 
Stion  601  sections  602  and  603  of  H.R. 
^S2  do  not  represent  an  extension  of 
tiatlaw    ?^o2^1atter  sections  represent 

the  land  can  dispute  It^ 
The  law  of  the  land  is: 

nanclal  aaalstance 
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That  is  as  clear  as  the  Declaration  of 
InSindence.    There  is  not  a  sc^U^la 
nf  law  to  be  found  anywhere  In  this  Na 
Uon  thatVan  be  held  as  justifK^Uon  for 
Sriinlnatory  use  of  Federal  fund^ 

So  what  does  section  601  do?  Jt  states 
thelaw  it  repeats  the  law.  and  Uie  only 
reLLn  ti;  words  "notwithstanmn*  any 
inconsistent  provision  of  any  other  law 
S^Trlt^en  into  the  bill  ^  that  they  wer^ 
written  before  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  the  decision  in  the  HiU- 

%?x?  ^ir^omersections  602  and  603 
Which  are  the  Procedural  m^  of  eN 
fectuating  the  law  enunciated  in  601  U> 
those    agencies    affected    »>y    this    ttle^ 
What  does  it  do?    It  Imposes  a  li^n^tati^ 
on  the  enforcement  of  the  law.    It  does 
not^d  to  the  scope  of  the  law  of  801 . 
"limits  the  enforcement  powers  of  the 
Government  agencies  so  affected  by  the 
SS     It  does  not  Ughten  the  screws    _ 
Mr.  TALMADGE.     Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    HUMPHREY      I  yield. 

M  I^LMADOE.  The  l>^^.^^^^ 
the  authority  to  go  to  court  and  the 
Snator    admit*   that    they    have    that 

right.  __ 

Mr    HUMPHREY     Yes. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Why  does  not  the 
senator  rely  on  the  court's  authority  in- 
?Sld  of  giving  arbitrary.  capH<^;^: 
wholesale  punitive  power  to  some  Fe^ 
eral  bureaucrat  to  sUr^-e  entire  clti^ 
Swns.  States,  and    regions  at  one  feU 

"^^'  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator 
knows  that  I  would  not  want  any  city 
towSiS.  State,  or  region  to  starve  at 
aU  let  aione  at  one  fell  swoop  I  would 
vote  again-t  any  such  Provision,  and  1 
have  Voted  In  the  Senate  against  such 
wholesale  provisions. 

Mr    TALMADGE.     I  compliment  the 
Senator.     I  hope  he  will  continue  to  do 

so 

Mr  HUMPHREY     I  shall  conUnue  to 
do  so.     All  of  the  debate  v;e  may  have— 


loud  as  I  may  make  It^is  to  clarify  in 
Sf  mmJ.  and  I  hope  In  the  mjds  of 
others   the  meaning  of  the  Provision.    I 
wn  hoTCful  that  these  provisions  wlU  be- 
rmeTublic  law.     But  we  develop  here 
Xt  I   caU   the  legislative  ^story.     I 
wSi  to  make  it  clear  that  section  602 
Ta  Umitation  on  the  enforcement  of  th^ 
law  set  out  in  section  Ml  o    title  VI  U> 
these  agencies  affected  by  Utle  VI.     Sec 
tir.n  fin2  does  not  provide  for  a  general. 
Shol^le  ?Soff  of'pederal  expenditures 
i  a  means  of  disciplining  an^  *^«*  °' 
State     I  would  be  opposed  to  that. 

lotion  602  relates,  as  It^says    t«  ef- 
fectuating the  provisions  ofsectlon  601 
with  respect  to  such  program  or  activ 
JTy-not^il   programs;   such   program. 
Further,  it  provides: 

That  no  such  action  shall  be  taken  unU 
the  department  or  agency  concerned  b"  J^" 
S^  f^  appropriate  person   or  P^^^J^'^l 
STfalU^e  to  comply  with  the  requirement 
Sd  iS.  determines  that  compliance  cannot 
be  secured  by  voluntary  means.     I^J J^^^"^ 
of    any    action    terminating,   or    refusing   to 
San^or  continue,  assistance  because  of  faU- 
^re  to  comply  with  a  requirement  imposed 
pu%;ranT  tS  'thU  section,   the   h«jd   f   the 
Federal  department  or  agency  «*»»"/»«  ^^V^ 
the   committees   of   the   H°^   »f  ,.^°^ 
vTavinff  lealslatlve  Jurisdiction  over  the  pro 
^:.m  or  ^tmty  involved  a  full  written  re- 
S>rto7tSe  circumstances  and  the  grounds 
£  such   action.     No  such  action  »baJl  be- 
comreflectlve  unUl  thirty  days  have  elapsed 
after  the  flUng  of  such  report. 


Why  this  language?  So  that  there 
wiU  not  be  capricious  acUon.  so  that 
^here  wiU  not  be  bureaucraUc  tyranny, 
so  that  there  will  be  the  right  to  be 
heard  so  that  there  will  be  the  right  of 
ap^ai-.^o  that  Congress  can  review  the 
entire  situation. 

Does  anyone  believe  that  the  Presi- 
deS^o^  act  in  a  capricious  manner 
under  this  language?  Does  anyone  be- 
Seve  that  committees  of  Congress  would 
Income  punitive  and  seek  Pun^^^ment 
under  this  language?  Every  effort  will 
S^  made  to  make  certain  that  com^ i- 
ance  Is  had  through  understanding^  U.^ 
erance.     conclUation.     and     volunUry 

No  man.  in  or  out  of  Congress,  can 
juTtJfy    under  the  law.  the  discnmlna- 

S^xpendltur^  of  Jjeder^l  J^^^^ 
That  cannot  be  done,  ^t  may  be  ^d 
that  it  has  been  done.  Many  things 
have  been  done,  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  they  ought  to  be  done. 

The  quesUon  before  us  is  whether  that 
seAVon   of    UUe   VI    provides   adequate 
^ecautions  so  that   authoritarian   de- 
cisions wlU  not  be  made.    Th^t  I  ur^er 
stAnd     U  that  section  is  too  broad,  if 
t  provides  inadequate  Protection  for  a 
hearing  to  enable  aggrieved  parUes  to 
ha^  «,  to  speak,  their  day  In  court    I 
w^t  nothing  to  do  with  it.  because  I  do 
not  want  the  Federal  Government  to  kiU 
good  programs.  ^^     *     t 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Pre^dent.  I 
contend,  notwithstan^ng  the  eloquence 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  that^e 
bUl  is  broad  enough  to  authorize  a  Fed- 
eral agency,  when  approved  by  the  Presl- 
5^t^ wlUihold  funds  from  entire  cities 
bounties,  and  States  on  the  conclusion  of 
any  bureaucrat.  To  my  tnind.  th  s  tea 
^er  that  should  not  be  granted  to  any 
person.    That  power  is  now  vested  In  the 


entire  Congress  and  should  be  retained 
hv  the  entire  Congress. 
"^-SomS  Jefferson  said  to  put  no  ts^^ 
m  arS  imin.  but  to  bind  him  from  mls- 
cwl^wS  the  chains  of  the  Constitu- 
Uon.   This  is  absolute^essential  in  a 
free  republic.    It  has  been  my  expert- 
ise   parUcularly  In  recent  years,  that 
bSrIaucrSs  in  our  Government  are  not 
exactly    timid    about    exercising    their 
^wer     on  the  contrary,  they  tend  to 
^Sd  it     In  my  Judgment,  this  provl- 

S'o^l^uLne'    ^Sr^aliSrW^: 
innocent  and  the  8^ty  *aike^^,^^  *^! 
mass   wholesale  proposition  that  is  un 
Sable  in  the  republican  society  In 
which  we  Uve. 
I  vield  the  floor.  ,  _^  »,  ♦« 

Mr    CASE.     Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 

disciss  one  point.    It  relates  to  section 
J^^H.?t.  7152.    I  believe  It  is  Impor- 

rr?;?5r'o;^rer5rM 

Se  House-passed  »>lll  that  Is  now^^^ 
the  Senate.  One  of  them,  he  asseixea, 
w^  iS?  the  effect  of  tiUe  Vl^J'o^Jf^^^ 
to  limit  the.exisUng  power  of  the^ed- 
dent  in  regard  to  the  cutoff  of  Federal 
?unL  forfederally  assisted  progra^is  hi 
wWch  discrimination  on  the  ground  of 
Jioe    color,    creed,    or    national    origin 

't'^lsed  this  question  recently  j^J^ 
TVoartment  of  Justice  representatives. 
?SS  aSured  that  their  Interpretation- 
and  the  IntenUon  of  Members  of  the 
House  as  they  understood  it  was  that 
The^ect  of  title  VI  was  not  so  to  ligdt 
thP  President's  existing  power.  The  De- 
Srtment  laid  it  would  prepare  a  memo- 
?rS^of  law  on  the  subject  and  that 
a  bffm  support  of  their  opinion  would 

be  forthcoming  soon.  *„^,afo 

T  hooe  very  much  that  this  interpreta- 
tion wSl  tJ  sustained  as  the  opiiiion  of 
ihP  Deoartment.  because  It  accords  also 
'^t^o^^e.  that  sections  602  and 

SiwSuld  provide  a^^'T^bs^^^'live 
method  of  enforcement  of  substantive 
J^w  S  was  developed  earlier  by  the 
i*  at^r  from  Minnesota.  But  I  do  not 
S  It  ts  intended  to  eliminate  sub- 

^'^rSSifpHREY.  Mr.  President^  wUl 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  might  have  been 
more  accurate  for  me  to  say  that  It 
Zimes  the  means  of  enforcement  of 
^tion  601.  to  those  agencies  covered 
^de?  UUe  VI  in  the  sense  that  a  pro- 
c^^e  is  set  out  for  the  effectuation  o 
section  601  to  those  governmental  activl- 

^^^'Xf  words  sections  602  and  603 
H«^nt  in  anv  way  limit  the  substan- 
Uve  law  ofl^tion^Ol  but  set^orth  a 
pr^edure  for  the  enf oroement  of  the 
faw  for  these  activities  Included  In  title 
VI  and  I  think  the  purpose  ^^  see  to 
it  that  there  Is  not  what  I  t^nn  capri- 
cious ac^on."  and  also  that  there  shall  be 
judicial  review,  and  that  any  order  to  be 
promulgated  •'sl^all"-not  may  -have 
the  approval  of  the  President. 

When  I  state  -limit".  I  mean  It  pre- 
yed the  h^  of  an  agency  or^v^on 
from    promulgating    a    rule,    and    then 
th?t  Sill  be  it.-     First,  the  promulga- 
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Uon  must  be  approved  by  the  President, 
and  then  the  other  procedures  must  be 
followed.  The  limitation  Is  on  the  en- 
forcement of  the  poUcy  of  secUon  601. 
not  in  the  substanUve  law  enunciated  In 

section  601.  ■  .  ^...^i* 

Mr.  CASE.    Yes;  but  we  do  not  permit 

existing 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  No  new  rights  are 
granted  here  nor  are  any  taken  away: 
but  here  we  have  a  prescribed  means  of 
enforcing  these  rights.  , 

Mr.  CASE.    I  appreciate  the  Senator  s 

statement.  ,^    .j     *     ^n 

Mr     STENNIS.    Mr.    President,    will 

the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to 

me    to  permit  me  to  ask  a  question? 
Mr  CASE.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr  STENNIS.     I  direct  this  quesUon 

also  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 

Minnesota.  ^       ..      ,    ^ 

I  clearly  understood  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  to  say  that  secUon  602  was  a 
limitation  on  section  601.  That  point 
was  stated  In  the  course  of  the  debate 
with  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  A  limitation  on 
the  procedure  to  be  considered  for  the 
effectuation  of  the  law  of  the  land.  It 
says  specifically  that  the  heads  of  the 
bureaus  and  agencies  are  empowered  to 
do  this.  But  it  says  the  head  of  the 
bureau  or  agency  can  promulgate  a  rule, 
provided  that  no  such  rule  shaU  become 
effective  unless  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  So  the  Senator  says 
secUon  602  Is  a  method  by  which  section 
601  will  be  enforced? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  it  Is  the 
method  for  those  govemmenUl  agencies 
and  activiUes  covered  by  titie  VI;  I  be- 
lieve It  is  designed  to  ease  what  I  caU 
the  sudden  shock  of  enforcement. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Very  well. 
What  is  the  Senator's  definition  of  the 
last  line  on  page  25:  "receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance."  What  is  covered 
by  those  words? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  very  frank  to  state 
that  section  601.  which  Is  a  statement  of 
substantive  right^the  substantive  right 
of  individuals,  of  persons,  not  to  be  dis- 
criminated against  or  excluded  from 
participation  In  or  denied  the  benefits  ol 
any  program  or  acUvlty  receiving  Fed- 
eral assistance— means  exactly  what  it 
says  It  does  not  provide  a  method  of 
enforcement,  by  itself;  but  I  suggest  that 
it  is  complete:  and  that  anything  not 
limited,  for  example,  to  the  type  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  specified  in  secUon  602, 
in  the  first  several  lines,  to  any  financial 

assistance  whatever 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Other  than 

Mr.  CASE.  No:  I  say  that  the  words 
"Federal  financial  assistance,"  the  last 
words  of  section  601.  mean  Just  what 
they  say.  and  are  not  words  which  limit 
the  same  kind  of  words  in  sections  602 

and  603. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Referring  to  the  latter 
part  of  line  3.  and  to  line  4.  on  page  26. 
where  we  find  an  excepUon  stated,  as  fol- 
lows: 
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other  than  a  contract  of  Insurance  or 
guaranty — 

Do  those  words  place  a  limitation  on 
secUon  601;  or  do  they  not? 


Mr  CASE.  I  would  say  they  do  not. 
I  would  say  that  when  we  talk  about 
secUon  602.  we  talk  about  procedure  for 
the  enforcement  of  substantive  rights; 
and  in  regard  to  secUon  602  itself  and 
the  procedure  therein  established,  the 
only  kinds  of  programs  we  are  talking 
about  are  those  of  financial  assistance 
"by  way  of  grant,  loan,  or  contract  other 
than  a  contract  of  Insurance  or  guar- 
anty " 

Mr  HUMPHREY.    What  other  kinds 
of  financial  assistance  could  there  be? 
Mr  CASE.    There  could  be  others.    I 
do  not  wish  to  quibble  about  this;  but  I 
wish  to  make  clear  that  the  words  and 
provisions  of  section  601  and  the  sub- 
stanUve rights  established  and  stated  in 
that   secUon    are    not   limited    by    the 
limiting  words  of  section  602.     SecUon 
602   says   that  when   a  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government— and  I  think 
the  Senator  was  correct,  earlier,  when 
he    made    this    careful    distinction— In 
dealing    with    the    kinds    of    programs 
which  are  referred  to  in  section  602.  at- 
tempts to  prevent  the  discrimination,  or 
what-not.  the  department  must  foUow 
this  procedure.    I  agree.    My  only  point 
Is  that  I  do  not  want  my  embracement 
of  this  bin  to  be  construed  as  indicat- 
ing that  I  believe  that  the  substantive 
rights  of  an  individual,  as  they  may  ex- 
ist under  the  ConstituUon.  or  as  they 
may  be  stated  In  section  601,  are  limited 
in  any  degree  whatsoever. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Let  me  repeat  the 
question  to  tiiat  extent:  So  tiie  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  does  not  think  the 
words  "other  than  a  contract  of  insur- 
ance or  guaranty"  take  such  <^ntiacts 
out  of  the  operation  of  section  601? 

Mr  CASE.  For  whatever  purpose  sec- 
tion 601  may  be  operative;  but  I  do  not 
now  suggest  that  I  know  of  any  except 
some  time  there  may  be  a  posslbiUty  that 
an  individual  would  bring  suit,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort.  ^  ^  ^ 

Mr  STENNIS.  That  would  be  where 
the  contracts  of  Insurance  do  not  have 
to  foUow  the  ritual  provided  in  section 

602 

Mr  CASE.  WeU,  section  602  states 
what  a  Federal  officer  must  do;  and  that 
is  what  we  are  talking  about^ 

Mr   STENNIS.     And  he  will  not  have 
to  do  anything  if  it  Is  a  conti-act  of  in- 
surance or  guaranty?  ,.^*.«r, 
Mr.  CASE.    Yes;  and  by  this  section 
he  is  directed  not  to. 
Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes. 
Mr.  CASE.    But  I  am  saying  that  so 
far  as  the  substantive  rights  of  individ- 
uals, as  stated  in  section  601    are  con- 
cerned, they  are  stated  as  absolute,  with- 
out limitation. 

Mr  STENNIS.  So  let  us  be  certain 
that  the  record  refiects  what  the  Sena- 
tor intends:  I  understand  that  his  argu- 
ment is  ttiat  ttie  words  "oUier  than  a 
contract  of  insurance  or  guaranty  are 
therefore  taken  out  of  section  602  by  that 
language,  but  still  are  left  In  section  601. 
and  that  no  ritual  has  to  be  followed  to 

enforce  them.  _^..^f 

Mr    CASE.     Will  the  Senator  repeat 

his  question?    I  wish  to  be  sure  about  it. 
Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes.  for  I  think  this  is 

a  very  material  matter. 
Mr.  CASE.    So  do  I. 


Mr  STENNIS.  Lines  3  and  4  on  page 
26  except  "other  than  a  contract  of  in- 
surance or  guaranty."  The  departmeiit 
will  not  have  to  proceed  in  this  way;  it 
will  not  have  to  have  the  President  pass 
on  it  and  make  a  report  to  Congress.  As 
I  read  that,  they  are  excepted— perhaps 
by  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    They  were. 

Mr  STENNIS.  But  I  wish  to  know 
whether,  by  excepting  them  from  section 
602  does  that  provision  also  exclude 
them  from  section  601?  Apparently  that 
was  Intended;   but  certainly  It  is  not 

cl6SLr 

Mr.  CASE.  I  shaU  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor frwn  Minnesota,  to  permit  him  to 
express  his  opinion;  but,  first.  I  wish  to 
state  expressly  that  I  thought  it  was  not 
intended  by  anyone  to  have  that  excep- 
tion apply  to  the  terms  of  section  601. 
It  certainly  would  not  be  my  own  inter- 
pretation, and  I  hope  the  courts  would 

so  find.  ^^  „     .. 

Mr   HUMPHREY.    I  respectfuUy  dis- 
agree with  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
If  I  have  understood  him  to  answer  the 
query  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr  Stknnis]  that  the  excepted  activi- 
ties outlined  in  section  602  must  apply  a 
more  precipitous  procedure  than  those 
outilned  In  section  602  and  603.    It  Is  my 
opinion  that  these  excepted  activities  are 
not  covered  by  titie  VI  and  thus  the  man- 
dates of  title  VI  about  the  promulgation 
of  rules  and  so  forth  would  not  apply  but 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  these  agen- 
cies or  activities  excepted  could  still  be 
similarly  regulated  by  the  existing  power 
of  the  Executive.     However,  this  bUl  does 
not  statutorily  soUdify  the  national  pol- 
icy  with   respect  to  those   agencies.    I 
think  this  is  a  point  which  should  be 
developed  In  the  course  of  the  debate  and 
I  sun  sure  that  It  will. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  think  so,  too. 
Mr  HUMPHREY.  This  should  be  de- 
termined definitely,  because  section  603 
ouUines  the  procedure  for  effectuating 
the  enforcement  policy  stated  In  section 
602.    The  provision  Is  as  follows: 

8bc.  602.  Each  Federal  department  and 
agency  which  Is  empowered  to  extend  Fed- 
eral financial  assUtance  to  any  program  or 
activity,  by  way  of  grant,  loan,  or  contract— 


Those  are  the  only  three  ways  In  which 
Federal  financial  assistance  can  be 
extended: 

other  than  a  contract  of  Insxirance  or  guar- 
anty shall  take  action  to  effectuate  the  pro- 
vUlons  of  section  601  with  respect  to  such 
program  or  activity. 

In  otiier  words,  the  Federal  a«ency 
shall  not  be  empowered  to  take  action 
on  questions  that  relate  to  contracts  of 
insurance  or  guarantees.  For  example, 
that  means  tiiat  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  need  not  apply  by 
the  force  of  this  bill  section  601. 

Mr  STENNIS.  We  shall  pursue  the 
question  further.  That  very  practice  is 
now  being  carried  out  through  coercion 
by  prospective  builders,  contractors,  and 
everyone  else  who  deals  with  the  Federal 
Government.  I  have  had  personal  ex- 
perience, not  as  a  contractor,  but  through 
constituents. 

Mr.  CASE.     Mr.  President,  before  i 

leave  the  point  tonight.  I  wish  to  say 
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that  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  and  the  Senator 
^r^m  Mississippi  that  the  question 
should  be  given  careful  scrutiny  by  au 
of  us.     we  should  have  no     "^J^fJ 

r-«r>stifiition    or  to  limit  the  ngnis  ex 
^?:2STSctlon  601  in-. -^^Tm- 
sense      I  believe  that  section  802  is  in 
te^-d  to  do  what  It  really  does    PederaJ 
departments  or  agencies  with  auth^rjty 
r.f  disburse   loans,   grants,   or   to  maKe 
?«tSSs™n  order  to  ellmln««  d«rlm- 
i.,afir»n  in  orosrams  m  which  those  con 
SiTloarS'^r^nts  are  Involved  must 
p^eed  m  a  fashion  stated^    ^J^^^^tr 
T  acree     That  Is  the  Intent.    However. 
tTnot  intended  to  limit  the  nght*  o 
Individuals.  If  they  have  any  way  of  en- 
forcing their  rights  apart  from  the  pro 
vSoS?  of  the  bin.  by  way  o   smt  or  any 
nt^pr  orocedure.    The  provision   of  the 
SS  is '^^S   intended   to   cut  down  any 

"•^M?  HlSiiriSEY.  I  thoroughly  agree 
wim  the  senator  Insofar  as  an  individ- 
ual is  concerned.  AS  a  citizen  of  the 
United  SUtes.  he  has  his  full  constltu- 
Jior^  rights  He  has  his  right  to  go 
S>^ur?and  institute  suit  and  whatever 
mi  be  provided  In  the  law  and  In  the 

?o^tltuUon.     Th^'^%''°;^l^^e"uiX"- 
Ution  on  the  individual     The  lin^ 
Son  would  be  on  the  qualification  of  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

SJ^HlfMPllR^'NJi  I  understand 

%f  CASK  TSueve  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota   has   already    a«r«jl.    but   I 
think  we  should  make  it  cl^*^-  ^  '^^^ 
we    understand    each    fther     that    the 
rights  of  the  President  of  Uie  United 
States  are  not  cut  down,  either 
Mr    HUMPHREY.     Not  at  aU^ 
\kt   pasE     It  Is  only  when  the  Fea- 
er^agen^^fs  cohered  by  title  VI  a^t^tljey 
must  act  under  the  Prescribed  proc«lure. 
Mr  HUMPHREY.     The  Federal  agen- 
cies covered  under  Utle  VI  favea  Proce- 
dure set  up  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
S;'tSe  ^tion.     That  Pr<^«lure  Is  out- 
Uned  in  sections  602  and  603. 

Mr.  CASE.    And  the  author  ty  of  the 
Chief  Executive  would  not  be  limited^ 

Mr.    KEATING.     Mr.    President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CASE.     I  yield. 
Mr    KEATING.    I  wish  to   associate 
myself   with   the   very   careful   analysis 
S  by  the  senator  ^-m  New  J^^y 
and  say  that  I    agree  with  him  Uior 
ouah^   If  the  bUl  does  not  mean  what 
he  hS  inScated  it  means,  it  ought  to  be 
madfto  mean  so.     I  think  the  limiUtion 
S^werfS^t  forth  in  UUe  VI  Is  too 
exSve      under  section  603  a  State,  or 
SliUcal  subdivision  of  a  SUte.  or  an 
SencTof  either,  which  is  denied  funds 
tSause  discrimination  Is  taking  place_  b 
given  the  right  of  action  in  court.    But 
Jhere  Is  no  correlaUve  right  in  the  cit- 
zen     If  funds  are  granted  to  discrimi- 
natory projects  by  public  officials    the 
dUzen  who  is  denied  the  benefits  of  the 


project  has  no  correlaUve  right  to  bring 
a  suit  in  court,  and  he  should  have. 

lither  than  being  objectionable  be- 
cause it  l^^^to-g^f  ^'^i?  rom^^New 
?o^S'l^fu^  It  S^s^'Trovide  sufH- 

also  have  the  same  ^Kht  to  have  c^" 
review  of  his  acUons.  I  wish  to  get  that 
sut^ment  In  the  R-cord  at  tWs  point 
b«:aSe  I  feel  very  strongly  about  it. 
^r^ASE  I  think  I  share  the  Sena- 
tor's vie^Thit  was  not  the  point  that 
f^as  attempting  to  make  at  the  moment 
I  was  only  attempting  to  state  my  inter - 
preution  of  the  bill  as  I  undersUnd  it. 


CONCEALMENT       BY       PRESS       O^ 
SPEECHES    BY    SENATOR    GRUE- 
NING  ON  VIETNAM 
Mr  MORSE.    Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
taJ^  a  few  minutes  to  express  my  great 
disappointment   that,   once   again.   Uie 
AtT^rican  press   by  and  large,  has  per- 
^med  another  "Act  of  Pravda^;^  ujxm 
the  American  people  by  conceaUngfrom 
thenTthe  news  of  two  major  speeches 
mfriP  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
^ek  by  the'^abVe  and  distinguished  Sen- 
Ttor  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  O^vti^vho)  .  ot^ 
Sf  the  keen  Senate  scholars  on  the  sub- 
ject of  foreign  policy.  ^„,„r 
Senator   Grotnino   made   two   major 
soeShes  m  opposition  to  our  Govem- 
S^ms  South  VlTtnam  policy,  speeches 
S  wWch  he  set  forth  cogent  reasons  as 
to  why  we  should  get  out  of  South  Vlet- 
rl^     Yet  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
SJfNew  York  Times,  the  Washington 
Post  tTe  Washington  SUr.  and.  for  that 
matter    many   other   newspapers,   have 
StJkii  Siriny  news  to  the  Ameri^n 
people  concerning  the  viewport  of  th^ 
Very  responsible  Member  of  the  Senat^ 
When  the  people  of  a  sovereign  State 
^t  aSrsoTS  the  Senate  torepre^n 
them  and  the  State,  one  wou  d  thi^  tha^ 
even  though  the  editors  disagree  witn 
S  senator,  they  would  ^ecogrdze  the 
importance  of  our  foreign  and  domestic 
Su?rwlth  respect  to  SouUi  Vietnain^ 
ami  that  at  least  an  alleged  free  press 
w^uld  practice  that  «reat  constitutional 
J^ht  and  guarantee  by  telling  the  ^er- 
Sn  people  the  viewpoint  expressed  to 
his  two  major  speeches  by  a  man  such  as 

"r^v?c"hXd"into  the  Situation,  and 
I  fln^  that  correspondents  in  the  press 
galleries  submitted  their  stories.    AP  and 
?^1  correspondents  sent  in  their  rtories^ 
and    they    were    fair    analyses    of    the 
tneeches    made    by    the    Senator    from 
AlSa     I^  speak  about  this  now.  be- 
?iS^  I  aiTnot  involved.     Whenever  I 
f^^spo^n  on  this  subject,  the  charge 
S^  S^  made  that  the  Senator  from 
O^egwTwas  involved.    I  am  not  Involved 
S  tSei  two  speeches.    But  as  one  Sec- 
tor   I  protest  the  concealment  on  the 
Srt  of  the  press  of  news  of  two  major 
?J2ches  deUvered  In  the  Senate  setting 
?SS  a  keen  analysis  of  the  situation. 
Manuscripts  were  sent  to  the  press  gal- 
lery a  considerable  time  ahead  of  the 
deUvery    of    the    speeches,    and    early 


enough  In  the  day  so  that  no  editor 
cSSd  say  they  were  received  after  the 

'^'^IJm  UU  senators  what  my  conclusion 
is.  some  editorial  forces  in  tWs~^ 
trv  do  not  want  to  give  the  American 
nZ»Dle  the  facts  about  the  shocking 
5S?rica?Vogram  in  South  Vietnam 

rsUr/ce^hSe^^r-w^o^n^^tL^^ 
;^J.^ll^urtirme  American  people  from 
coast  to  coast  in  the  days  ahead. 

I  am  on  my  way  to  Oklahoma^  I  !«- 
tendlo  discuss  this  question  for  the  next 
Hays  in  the  Midwest.  I  intend  to  dis- 
cuss the  issue  from  coast  to  coast,  be- 
came the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
will  not  support  the  murder  of  Amer 
lean  boys  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  serve  notice  on  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fend u!at  I  consider  him  to  be  com- 
Sy  presumptuous  in  telling  Oje  worW 

what  the  United  St*^  T^^l^Cd  SttS 
to  South  Vietnam,  ^^"t.  he  had  better 
have  his  program  authorized  by  Con- 

^"^r^all  Join  with  other  Senators  to  c^- 
ing  upon  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
uflorS^and  the  Committee  cm  Armed 
oervices— I  am  a  member  of  the  com 
mlui^Forelgn  Relations-to  proceed 
^t^eiary.  with  Jotot  hearings  on^e 
part  of  those  two  committees  to  ascer 
t^n    the   facts   and   to  present  to  the 

CerlS^  people  the  ^ac^XTS^mo"^ 
the  shocking  foreign  poUcy  of  this  I^mo 
craUc    administration    vis-a-vis    South 
V^maiTScause  that  area  Is  ^t  with- 
in SeTerimeter  of  American  def  ei^. 
'n  we  would  get  out  of  there,  the  SouUi 
Vietnamese  would  accommodate  them- 
^^iveTauickly  to  an  adjustment  of  their 
?lSe"enc«'  ^The  situation  there  tovoWes 
^Ht  families     An  overwhelming  major 
?y"o/^et^^ngs    so-called  CommuniJ^. 
'rf  ^uth  Vietnam  are  really  SoumVl^ 
namese      Families  are  split.     That  in 
cl^S^uncles  and  nephews  on  opposite 
s  deT  In  some  Instances,  sons  and  fath- 
er s^reoL^WOslte  sides.    A  state  of  civil 
wi  exi^te  thSre^    In  my  Judgment  peo- 
pl^are  flghUng  who  would  nj>tt^  fight- 
ing  at  all  except  for  the  fact  that  we  are 

"^ruSluustsm  south  Vletaam 
on  the  legal  basis,  and  only  on  the  legal 
SLL  ol  fhe  SEATO  treaty,  of  which  we 
are  a  signatory.     But  we  are  the  only 
member  of  SEATO  that  Is  »"  South  Viet- 
nam   because  all  the  so-called  allies^ 
A^tralla  Britato.  France.  Thailand,  and 
Prkilun-l-are  on  the  sidelines^  leUiJ^us 
pick  up.  as  the  Secretary  ^^  State  t^l 
fled  the  other  day  before  the  Foreign 
^^atlons  committee.  ^;i?^^^'ll ^^^ 
cost  of  the  whole  operation.    It  is  Amen- 

7^  bl<ixl.  not  the  hlood  oj  hoy^^f^X 
Pakistan  Thailand.  Australia.  Britain. 
^  J?Jnce.  that  is  being  sacrificed  to 

South  Vietnam.  j_,„,ctr« 

The  time  has  come  for  my  administra- 
tion to  recognize  that  Vietnam  has  be- 
come^he^lc  domestic  Issue  In  ^e^eW 
of  foreign  policy.  I  should  "^^  to  he  on 
the  team:  but  as  to  this  phase  of  fore  gn 
tSllS  I  have  left  this  administration 
Setely  because.  In  my  Judgment  we 
o^ht  to  get  out.  At  least,  we  ought  to 
work  for  a  neutralization  of  this  pro- 
g^  and  force  other  countries  to  assume 
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their  fair  share  of  responsibility  for  what 
ought  to  be  done  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  cannot  go  toto  all 
the  trouble  spots  In  the  worid  and  set- 
tie  them.    We  had  better  stay  within  the 
perimeter  of  American  defense,  for  we 
know  that  if  war  should  break  out  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia,  we 
would  not  permit  a  single  American  boy 
to  remain  to  South  Vietnam.    That  Is  the 
test  as  to  whether  or  not  Vietnam  is 
within  the  realm  of  our  defense.    Viet- 
nam Is  Asiatic  territory.    The  Western 
nations  wUl  not  be  able  to  dominate  the 
South  Vietnamese.  Just  as  Prance  learned 
she  could  not  dominate  French  Indo- 
china    The  French  people  said  to  the 
French   Government:    "You   must   stop 
killing  the  flower  of  French  manhood  in 
French  Indochina."    The  French  people 
overthrew  the  French  Govemtoent  be- 
cause that  Government  was  not  able  to 
stop  the  killing.    That  lesson  had  better 
be  taken  to  heart  in  the  United  States^ 

I  call  this  to  the  attentlwi  of  the  edi- 
tors of  this  country.    It  Is  not  pleasant 
to  their  ears,  because  many  of  them  are 
going  down  the  Itoe.  waving  the  Ameri- 
can flag  to  tatters— which  is  no  way  m 
which  to  pay  respect  to  the  flag— trying 
to  rationalize  and  justify  the  sending  of 
more  and  more  aid  into  South  Vietnam. 
The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  hM 
a  duty  to  reexamine  the  program  of  aid 
to  South  Vietnam.    Mtae  wUl  be  one  vote 
to  cut  It  off.  If  sending  aid  also  means 
sendtog  American  boys.    I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  listen  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government    in    regard    to    furnishing 
mUitary  aid  for  Its  use.  but  not  for  the 
use  of  American  boys  to  South  Vietnam. 
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RECESS 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  Is  no  further  bustoess  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time.  I  move, 
pursuant  to  the  order  previously  entered, 
that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess  untU  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at 
7  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess,  under  the  order  pre- 
viously entered.  untU  tomorrow.  Satur- 
day. March  14.  1964.  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


Give  determtoation  to  find  the  will  of 
God  for  men  and  women  and  boys  and 
girls  of  all  places  of  our  society. 

Give  courage  to  follow  new  light  whMi 
even  that  light  seems  temporarily  bltod- 
ing  because  of  the  darkness  of  our  limited 
ways  and  opinions. 

Give  conviction  to  follow  truth  wher- 
ever truth  may  lead,  because  the  truth 
will  make  us  free. 

Thou  art  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life  Help  us  to  quit  gloating  over  being 
a  reUgious  Nation,  and  to  be  truly 
religious  by  having  a  sense  of  repent- 
ance to  finding  God's  way.  truth,  and 
life  for  the  challenging  day  to  which  we 
ftod  ourselves. 

Bless  the  worthy  leaders  of  the  people 
as  they  forthrightly  make  pathways  of 
the  future.  Give  peace  of  mind  that  will 
balance  dlsturbtog  days.  Send  spiritual 
power  to  give  new  vigor  to  tired  minds 
and  bodies.  Use  the  best  of  men's  intel- 
lect in  ftodtog  solutions  to  cure  our  Na- 
tion's Ills. 

Accept  our  thanks  for  all  the  love  and 
peace  which  are  ours.  Make  these  vir- 
tues grow  to  bless  all  men  and  all  na- 
tions, through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen.  ^^^^^^^^^  • 

THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedtogs  of  Friday. 
March  13. 1964.  was  dispensed  with. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nomtoaUons  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore If  there  be  no  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nomtoatlons  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


lighted  that  their  nominations  are  about 
to  be  confirmed. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  much  pleased  because  of  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  nominees  is  Howard  C. 
Bratton.  of  New  Mexico.  I  have  known 
him  for  most  of  his  Ufe.  His  father. 
Sam  G.  Bratton.  was  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  and  reUred  to  become  a  Federal 
circuit  Judge.  His  son  is  also  a  very 
fine  man.  So  I  am  very  glad  to  ftod 
that  Howard  C.  Bratton,  the  son  of  Sam 
G  Bratton,  is  about  to  become  U.S.  dis- 
trict  Judge    for    the    district    of    New 

Mexico.  ^^^  ._^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is.  Will  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  these  nominations, 
which  are  being  considered  en  bloc? 
Without  objection,  the  nomtoaUons  are 
confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Mansfuld,  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative bustoess. 


«•» 


-•«- 


SENATE 

Saturday,  March  14, 1964 

{Legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  9. 
1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  MrrcAtrl. 

Rev  EdwardB.Lewls.  minister.  Capitol 
HiU  Methodist  Church,  Washtogton. 
D.C..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God  of  all  nations,  we  bring  before 
Thee,  through  prayer,  our  beloved  Nation 
and  its  leaders. 

Give  wisdom  for  the  demanding  days 
of  debating  the  great  Issues  of  free  and 
equal  people. 


UJ3.  DISTRICT  JUDGES 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  U.S.  district 
judges. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomtoa- 
tions  will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr    CLARK.     Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  note  my  satisfaction  that  two  of  these 
three    nominations— those    of    A.   Leon 
Higgtobotham,  Jr.,   and   John  Morean 
Davis— have  been  made  by  the  President 
to  fill  existing  vacancies  among  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judges  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania.    Both  of  these  gentiemen 
have  distinguished  records  at  the  bar. 
John  Morgan  Davis  has  been  a  Judge  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas;  and  both  of 
the  nominees  are  distlnctiy  quaUfied  to 
serve  to  the  positions  to  which  they  have 
been  nominated.    Therefore.  I  am  de- 


REQUEST  FOR  AUTHORITY  FOR 
COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE  ON 
TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  be 
permitted  to  meet  durtog  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  asked  to  object  on  a  quaUfled  basis. 
Since  I  do  not  believe  the  qualification 
can  be  expressed  in  the  request,  for  the 
moment  I  must  obj  ect. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Objection  Is  heard. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
the  usual  morning  hour  for  the  Intro- 
duction of  bills,  the  filing  of  commltt^ 
reports,  and  statements  hy  tochvidual 
Members  of  the  Senate,  subject  to  a  3- 
mlnute  limitation  on  statements. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  foUowing  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

8. 309.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Lt^  Col. 
Hen  y  H.  Allport.  Army  of  the  United  States, 
retired  (Rept.  No.  MS) . 
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Rv  Mr  DIRKSEN  (for  Mr.  B*«^*«y^- 
from  t^  Corimlttee  on  the  Judiciary,  wtth- 
out^endment^^  the  relief  of  the  estate  of 

AiorrStartln  Oelado  (alw  known  a.  Sister 
^1lWrrhm?or'\i.e  relief  ol  Kranclsco 
^V^?o"  A  irror^^hj'feuef  of  Mary  I^e 

^?R  275"'An''ac?VoV  the  relief  of  Davey 

=^r/5r  ^^t^TZM^l  Of  .ohn  F. 

-H£ST^^.^T:;^the-eS^^?C. 

<S^^n^^ctTo^The<So?ceS 

"TR^sSo^-JJVorTh'l  relief  of  certa^ 
employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

the   committee  on  the   Judiciary,   with   an 

"?"4^'r  bill    for    the    relief    of    Zenon 

^TSr'^A^^^^rom  ihe  Committee  on  the 

^"Sri?59"ra^c\  frthreuif  Of  Rebecca 

^  H^lr^l£..^-'acf  fo^t^'e  relief  o^Uorr. 
Aronow  and  other  e^nployees  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  (Rept    No.  956). 

H.R.4681.  An  act  for   the  relief  of   C.WO 

A  ".».""«■    FrM>c«    H.    Ull.    ,R.P>.    N- 

'"V  Mr  fO""-  """^  *"*  C»""»'««~  ■"■  "" 
^tir  A-Slll  fTth^e^rr  Of  Benjamin  A 

^;;ir  'S>DD^°rorthe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment. 

wR  ROao    An    act    for    the    relief   of    Mrs 

An^ne'itfS  ^«r  and  Dr    Robert  W    Rasor 

(Rept    No.  9ei). 


nFnncnON  FROM  GROSS  INCOME 

^  C^TAIN  EXPENSES  OF  TEACH- 

?^£^DrriONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 

BILL  ,  ^. 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 

to  orovide  a  uniform  method  of  Paving 

SitUlerient    to    such    de<i^t°h6    llw 
duced  by  Mr.  Hartke  on  March  6.  1964. 


BILUB  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

INTRODUCED 
Bills  and  joint  reaolutlon*  were  tatro- 
du^.  read  the  f^rst  tline^.nd,  by  u«*m- 
mous  con»eni    the  ^ond  time,  and  re- 
ferred a«  follows 

■  m7i    a  btU  to  *mend  th«  Agricultural 

Makt  uniform  lot  an  o«^^^^»»  ••""•• 
•  Mikvtinc  quot*  proftam  !•  »  •«•«»  P^' 
for  rwluclnf  farm  acNM*  -"^  f^' 
jjj—inr  for  falMly  Ml*ntirYln«  fall- 
Mseuat  for  dtspoalUoo  a>i»«  «  f^i^ 
(  rvport  sMl  for  i       *^ 

**«•---  A  bUl  to  proTl<»  l«*  •  untfonn 
JJ;  „^,ili,if  prMrrratloB  o«  crop  b»su>ry 
iKwagmiylftai  program*  ^    -  ,^. 


PROPOSED  CREATION  OP  NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE     IN     THE     INDIANA 
DUNES  AREA 
Mr.  BAYH.     Mr.  President    I  rl^to 

cr«>oV  tndav  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2^«. 

the  Indiana  dunes  area,  and  as  a  repre 
S'Se°p'™Sled^r.oS'a:irsKS„Ts 

'IHsd^r^r;7.nn^e^nS 

Sr^',d?!nreTear^,5f| 
K-Hiv  needed  recreational  facility  for  the 

S2rr.ra^'=5i 

industrial  complex  around  the  southern 
tin  of  Lake  Michigan. 

"^e  area  is  of  such  significan  tva  ue 
for  conservation  that  if  it  were    oca^ 
hundreds  of  miles  from  an  area  of  dense 
So?ulaUon    concentration   it   would    be 
well  worth  the  cost  of  acquisition  and 
maUement.    Smce  it  is  located  in  the 
center  of  the  Midwest  and  the  middle  oi 
?SerIpidly  growing  industrial  center  at 
tSe  SSSem^  tip  of  Lake  Michigan,  it  is 
even  more  valuable  and  it  is  essential 
S^l^  t?e  senate  act  promptly  to  provide 
for  a  national  lakeshore  in  this  area. 

Scientlf\c  and  recreaUon  experts  have 
tesUflJi  to  the  value  of  the  land  in  ques- 
tion and  the  adaptability  for  develop- 
ment as  a  national  lakeshore  and  recrea- 
Uon area.    Scientlf\c  experts  have  and 
wm  testify  to  the  desirability  of  Rre»ei-^ 
ing  the  natural  boUmcal.  geological,  and 
pure   sclenUf\c   phenomena   which   are 
found  m  this  area     I  accept  their  testi- 
mony and  concur  ^hatthl^ea  hw  t^ 
mendous  value  for  •«*[!? "°"  „f  *^ 
imc   and  recreaUoo^  drwiopment 

There  la  atoo  testimony  that  thu  par- 
ticular lakeahore  con(\«uraUon  wUl  prove 
to  br  a  hindrance  to  thr  future  economic 
drve»o»«ienl  and  growth  of  thla  s^Uon 
SmrSuie      1  dl^uiree  with  UU.  and 

Und  to  believe  that  ^.^rjSS^^tx 
Indiaiia  Dune.  HaUonal  1^^»J^*J" 

^f^»  'rra  and  will 


a  symbol  of  the  Industri^.V^f  ft^°£°SS.^ 
nf  the  area   and  I  think  that  it  is  pos- 

^'ble  toJu^Port  in  iood  comc'^XtJ^ 
the  construction  of  this  harbor,  the  eco 
^omic'ev'^lopment  of  the  s^el  industry 
in  northern  Porter  County,  and  this  na 
tional  lakeshore  preserve.  ^„^^ 

We  in  Indiana  are  deeply  concerned 
abSS  me  establishment  of  a  National 
I  akeshore  Indiana  Dunes  area.  Senate 
bin  2249^  now  before  a  Senate  commit- 
tee I  wish  to  remind  Senators  of  the  im- 
STrtance  of  this  measure,  and  I  ask  them 
to  fXw  it  as  it  goes  through  the  eg- 
Sative  channels,  for  I  believe  this  is  a 
great  opportunity  to  serve  not  only  the 
northern  part  of  Indiana,  but  also  the 
tri-Stlte  area  of  Indiana.  Michigan,  and 

^^"indUna  badly  needs  the  thousands  of 
joSs  wl^Si  wlU  be  provided  by  the  ind^- 
trlal    development    of    this    area_   ^e 
workers  who  will  come  to  serve  the  Indus- 
Wes  will  badly  need  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  for  recreat  on  in  the^r 
i«.i<:iire  time     The  report  of  the  Chiei  oi 
EnXeerf  on  the  Bums  waterway  harbor 
SaS  U^at  adequate  air-  and  w^ter- 
pollution  control  must  be  Provided  so 
^  to  protect  the  adjoining  areas.    This 
Sould  prove  to  be  sufficient  for  the  de- 
vdopment    of    an    abatement    program 
which  wUl  allow  the  complementary  use 
of  beaches  and  park  areas. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  am  m 
teisely  Interested  in  the  ^J-XA^ot  :,ro._ 
vlding  Jobs  for  people  In  my  Stat^.    i  oe 
iVeT  that  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Sshore  will  tend  to  provide  a  commu- 
i^  facility  which  wUl  be  an  additional 
Stoulii  and  attraction  for  new  Indus- 
JnT    The  relatively  small  acreage  In- 
vSved  m  the  lakeshore.  wh^n  compa^^ 
to  the  industrial  area.  wUl  "ot  f  ^^^^ 
from  future  expansion  by  exist  ng  in 
diitry  and  by  the  future  Industrial  citi- 
zens of  this  section.    I  ^^^^\l^\^^^ 
bUl  and  am  In  agreement  with  its  aims 

"thavT>Sited  the  area  personally  and 
have  had  meetings  with  the  citizens  oj 
the  area.  Members  of  my  staff  have  also 
he^n  IrTcontact  with  long-time  residents 
^the  ar^a^id  community  leaders  of  Uie 
^Uon  and  of  our  State.  ThJ  discuss!^ 
which  I  am  about  to  enter  i?  dijw"  from 
my  construcUve  study  of  the  bUl.  It  » 
not  ?nS.nded  to  provide  ot^ectlon  to  U« 
bUl  or  to  the  lakeshore.  ^ut  rather  w 

suggest  effecting  ^P'jf^ J"»!,"^  * J^S 
wUl  provide  Indiana  and  the  NaUon  wiw 
the  beat  poMible  lakeshore  area 

I  brieve  that  there  Vf.f 'j^JJ^c 
.lona  that  should  be  made  in  the  »pecinc 
S^  def>nltlon  conUlned  In  the  rw^ 
LNPE-1000  ID  on  ^^'f^,  ^h'^'t^X 

^^^  abroad  ^^ -„ -J,"J, 


form  zoning  throughout  the  area  of  the 
lakeshore. 

There  seems  to  be  a  strong  sentiment 
In  this  area  that  the  citizens  of  Beverly 
Shores  would  prefer  to  be  either  all  In  or 
all  out  of  the  national  lakeshore  park. 
I  believe  that  It  would  be  practical  and 
desirable  to  Include  the  entire  commu- 
nity of  Beverly  Shore  In  the  lakeshore. 
There  Is  a  section  of  this  community 
which  extends  for  some  190  to  200  feet 
south  of  U.S.  highway  12  from  the  east- 
em  edge  of  the  park  area  over  to  a  road 
known  as  Brown's  Road.  I  do  not  know 
If  It  would  be  practical  for  Inclusion  of 
this  small  section  or  whether  it  would  be 
admlnistrable.  This  should  be  consid- 
ered further  by  the  Park  Service  when 
establishing  definite  boundaries  for  the 
park.  I  strongly  recommend,  however, 
that  all  of  Beverly  Shores  north  of  the 
Chicago  and  South  Shore  Railroad  and 
Highway  12  be  included  in  the  park. 

There  has  been  discussion,  also,  of  in- 
clusion of  a  unit  on  the  western  edge  of 
the  park  area  almost  immediately  east 
of  the  Lake-Porter  County  lines  and 
whether  or  not  it  is  desirable  for  this 
section  to  be  Included  in  the  park  bill.  I 
believe  the  Inclusion  of  the  portion  of 
this  land  north  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  would  provide  a  highly  desir- 
able area  for  Intensive  beach  use  which 
would  serve  the  concentration  of  popula- 
tion which  Is  Immediately  west  of  this 
area.  It  seems  that  the  land  south  of  the 
New  York  Central  could  best  be  used  for 
other  purposes  than  for  the  park. 

The  most  important  and  attractive 
recreational  facility  of  this  entire  lake- 
shore  will  be  Its  bathing  beaches.  The 
use  of  this  western  area  will  provide 
three  attractive  beach  areas  In  the  lake- 
shore  without  causing  destruction  of 
dunes  for  the  creation  of  beach  facilities. 
The  land  itself  is  ideally  suited  for  de- 
velopment in  a  high-intensity  beach  use. 
It  can  prove  to  be  Important  to  the 
proper  recreational  development  of  the 
entire  project. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  wisdom 
o(f  including  land  Immediately  south  of 
the  New  York  Central  and  of  the  Chicago 
and  South  Shore  Railroad  that  lies  west 
of  the  section  line  dividing  sections  27 
and  28  In  the  Baileytown  area.  This  land 
is  immediately  south  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  property.  It  would  seem  that 
it  is  an  area  which  enjoys  no  buffer  zone 
from  the  immediate  industrial -develop- 
ment potential.  It  Is  a  peninsula  of  park 
in  an  industrial  sea  and  has  no  specific 
functions  on  attractions  which  are 
unique  to  lU  area.  I  recommend  It  be 
deleted 

There  are  certain  other  points  which 
I  would  like  to  raise,  which  are,  a«  I  sug- 
•Mt  Mr  Preaident.  points  which  might 
at  least  be  perfecting  amendments  which 
Will  improve  our  park  and  Improve  the 
'"OK  ..f  tb.>  i>wtfp»v  'Srh^  are  moM  affecU-d 
by  :t 


erty,  since  this  cutoff  date,  which  was 
not  included  at  that  time.  I  believe  a 
more  proper  date  might  be  the  date  of 
introductlMi  of  S.  2249.  Hence.  I  rec- 
ommend an  amendment  to  provide  that 
October  21,  1963,  shall  be  the  proper 
cutoff  date. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  com- 
position of  the  advisory  board  provided 
for  In  this  bill.  It  seems  to  give  unduly 
strong  representation  to  county  units 
and  units  which  have  less  interest  in  the 
plan.  I  would  recommend  strongly  that 
there  be  a  representative  appointed  from 
the  town  of  Beverly  Shores  by  the  town 
board  of  that  community  and  also  that 
another  representative  be  appointed 
Jointly  by  the  other  civil  subdivisions 
whose  property  is  included  in  the  bill.  I 
believe  that  as  It  is  currently  established 
in  the  bill  that  two  representatives  from 
Porter  County  and  two  representatives 
from  La  Porte  County  gives  over-repre- 
sentation on  this  board  to  the  citizens  of 
La  Porte  County. 

A  more  proper  distribution  of  the 
seats  on.  this  advisory  board  would  be 
to  provide  for  three  residents  of  Porter 
County — one  to  be  appwinted  by  the  town 
board  of  Beverly  Shores,  one  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  town  boards  of  the  other 
towns  affected,  and  one  to  be  appointed 
by  the  county  commissioners  of  Porter 
County.  The  Senate  might  consider 
whether  or  not  the  La  Porte  County 
representatives  should  be  appointed  by 
the  county  commissioners  of  that  county 
or  by  the  community  of  Michigan  City, 
which  seems  to  be  most  directly  con- 
cerned and  affected  by  the  park. 

I  understand  that  a  petition  has  been 
presented  to  the  Senate  frMn  the  resi- 
dents and  landowners  in  the  Tremont 
area.  It  would  se«n  that  the  addlticxi 
of  this  small  triangle  of  land  south  of 
the  Indiana  Dunes  State  Park  and  north 
of  the  highway  would  be  desirable.  It, 
like  inclusion  of  the  remaining  portions 
of  Beverly  Shores,  could  ease  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  area  by  removing 
nonpark  Islands  from  the  lakeshore  area. 
The  Tremont  area  also  is  suited  to  de- 
velopment of  camping  areas  adjacent  to 
the  camping  area  of  the  State  park. 

Representatives  of  the  town  of  Dune 
Acres  have  referred  to  amendments  be- 
ing offered  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. These  amendments  were  de- 
veloped In  meetings  with  Park  Service 
representatives  and  are  acceptable  to  the 
Department.  The  Department  felt  it 
improper  to  Introduce  or  recommend 
amendments  to  the  committee ;  so  I  have 
offered  them  for  consideration. 

The  town  recommends  Inclusloo  of  a 
section  similar  to  section  2(a)  of  the 
act  authorizing  the  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore  This  section  would  require 
concurrence  of  political  subdivision  be- 
fore their  properties  can  be  acquired 

Tiw  U>wn  1  Biiommrnrii.  ami  I  strongly 

Ml 


The  town  of  Dime  Acres  also  recom- 
mends, and  I  again  strongly  support.  In- 
clusion of  a  section  similar  to  section 
7(b)  (1)  of  the  Cape  Cod  Act,  This  sec- 
tion provides  guidelines  for  proper  pro- 
tection of  the  natural  phenomena  of  the 
area  and  for  the  development  of  the 
lakeshore. 

I  also  recommend  the  exclusion  of 
property  on  which  the  Gary-Hobart  Wa- 
ter Co.  has  its  new  pumping  and  filtra- 
tion plant.  This  is  in  the  town  limits 
of  Ogen  Dunes  on  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  unit  projected  for  high-intensity 
beach  use.  It  removes  some  1,000  yards 
of  land  on  which  the  water  company  has 
already  begun  construction  of  new  fa- 
cilities to  meet  the  growing  water  needs 
of  the  area. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  the  record 
very  clear  that  I  am  concerned  about 
several  other  problems  which  I  believe 
cannot  be  dealt  with  in  this  legisla- 
tion but  which  would  require  the  careful 
attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior when  administration  of  this  park 
and  its  acquisition  begins. 

The  first  is  the  problem  that  is  caused 
by  the  taking  of  a  large  amount  of  land 
off  the  tax  rolls  in  the  community  of 
Beverly  Shores.  It  would  appear  that 
approximately  60  percent  of  the  taxable 
property  in  the  town  of  Beverly  Shores 
would  be  lost  from  that  corporation  for 
tax  purposes.  Since  the  property  tax  la 
the  principal  source  of  revenue  for  this 
community,  this  would  cause  either  a 
great  reduction  In  municipal  services 
or  a  tremendous  Increase  in  the  tax  rate 
of  the  community.  Both  seem  to  be 
undesirable.  I  believe  that  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  Park  Service  can  work 
out  some  equitable  arrangements  on  the 
division  of  community  responsibility 
which  win  allow  for  continued  municipid 
services  without  an  Increased  tax  rate. 
Certain  municipal  services  which  ac- 
count for  a  major  share  of  expenditures 
of  this  community  are  for  services  which 
will  accrue  benefits  to  the  Park  Service. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Director  of  the 
Park  Service  will  be  able  to  negotiate 
for  continuation  of  these  services  as 
warranted  by  the  park  and  as  needed 
by  the  residents  of  the  community. 
Maintenance  of  roads  and  providing 
adequate  police  and  fire  protection 
seem  to  l>e  matters  in  which  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  has  as  great  an  In- 
terest as  the  residents  of  the  commimlty. 
If  the  Park  Service  can  provide  either  a 
certain  amount  of  these  services  or  con- 
tract for  providing  these  services  by  the 
town  corporation,  the  municipal  services 
can  be  maintained  without  Increasing 
the  tax  burden  on  the  community 

The  town  of  Beverly  Shores  is  the 
community  which  is  most  adversely  af- 
fected by  this  problem  of  removing  land 
from  the  tax  base  I  am  confident  that 
ihr  iMdustnai  Impact  and  the  increased 
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that  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  that  the  question 
should  be  given  careful  scrutiny  by  all 
of  us.  We  should  have  no  misunder- 
standing, before  we  get  through,  what  we 
are  talking  about,  and  what  the  effect 
of  the  language  is. 

For  myself.  I  would  not  be  satisfied  if 
this  language  in  602  is  intended  to  limit 
existing  rights  of  individuals  under  the 
Constitution,  or  to  limit  the  rights  ex- 
pressed in  section  601  in  any  substantive 
sense.  I  believe  that  section  602  is  in- 
tended to  do  what  it  really  does.  Federal 
departments  or  agencies  with  authority 
of  disburse  loans,  grants,  or  to  make 
contracts,  in  order  to  eliminate  discrim- 
ination in  programs  in  which  those  con- 
tracts, loans,  or  grants  are  involved,  must 
proceed  in  a  fashion  stated.  With  that 
I  agree.  That  is  the  intent.  However, 
it  is  not  intended  to  limit  the  rights  of 
individuals,  if  they  have  any  way  of  en- 
forcing their  rights  apart  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  by  way  of  suit  or  any 
other  procedure.  The  provision  of  the 
bill  Is  not  intended  to  cut  down  any 
rights  that  exist. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  Senator  insofar  as  an  individ- 
ual is  concerned.  As  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  he  has  his  full  constitu- 
tional rights.  He  has  his  right  to  go 
to  court  and  institute  suit  and  whatever 
may  be  provided  in  the  law  and  in  the 
Constitution.  There  would  be  no  limi- 
tation on  the  individual.  The  limita- 
tion would  be  on  the  qualification  of  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

Mr.  CASE.    I  agree  fully. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Now  I  understand 
the  Senator's  point. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  already  agreed,  but  I 
think  we  should  make  it  clear,  so  that 
we  understand  each  other,  that  the 
rights  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  are  not  cut  down,  either. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Not  at  aU. 

Mr.  CASE.  It  is  only  when  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  covered  by  title  VI  act.  they 
must  act  under  the  prescribed  procedure. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Federal  agen- 
cies covered  under  title  VI  have  a  proce- 
dure set  up  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
can  take  action.  That  procedure  Is  out- 
lined in  sections  602  and  603. 

Mr.  CASE.  And  the  authority  of  the 
Chief  Executive  would  not  be  limited. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  very  careful  analysis 
made  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
and  say  that  I  agree  with  him  thor- 
oughly. If  the  bill  does  not  mean  what 
he  has  indicated  it  means,  it  ought  to  be 
made  to  mean  so.  I  think  the  limitation 
of  powers  as  set  forth  in  title  VI  is  too 
extensive.  T'nder  section  603  a  State,  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  an 
agency  of  either,  which  is  denied  funds 
because  discrimination  is  taking  place,  is 
given  the  right  of  action  in  court.  But 
there  is  no  correlative  right  in  the  citi- 
zen. If  funds  are  granted  to  discrimi- 
natory projects  by  public  officials,  the 
citizen  who  is  denied  the  benefits  of  the 


project  has  no  correlative  right  to  bring 
a  suit  in  court,  and  he  should  have. 

Rather  than  being  objectionable  be- 
cause it  is  too  restrictive,  section  603  is 
objectionable  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  because  it  does  not  provide  suffi- 
cient protection  for  individual  citizens. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to 
give  court  protection  to  the  municipahty 
or  the  State  involved,  the  citizen  should 
also  have  the  same  right  to  have  court 
review  of  his  actions.  I  wish  t<  get  that 
statement  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
because  I  feel  very  strongly  about  it. 

Mr  CASE.  I  think  I  share  the  Sena- 
tors  view.  That  was  not  the  point  that 
I  was  attempting  to  make  at  the  moment. 
I  was  only  attempting  to  state  my  inter- 
pretation of  the  bill  as  I  understand  it. 


CONCEALMENT  BY  PRESS  OF 
SPEECHES  BY  SENATOR  GRUE- 
NING  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  express  my  great 
disappointment  that,  once  again,  the 
American  press,  by  and  large,  has  per- 
formed another  "Act  of  Pravda"  upon 
the  American  people  by  concealing  from 
them  the  news  of  two  major  speeches 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
week  by  the  able  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Grutninc].  one 
of  the  keen  Senate  scholars  on  the  sub- 
ject of  foreign  policy. 

Senator  Grueninc  made  two  major 
speeches  in  opposition  to  our  Govern- 
ment's South  Vietnam  pwlicy.  speeches 
in  which  he  set  forth  cogent  reasons  as 
to  why  we  should  get  out  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Yet  it  is  Interesting  to  observe  that 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Washington 
Post,  the  Washington  Star.  and.  for  that 
matter,  many  other  newspapers,  have 
blacked  out  any  news  to  the  American 
people  concerning  the  viewpoint  of  this 
very  rest>onsible  Member  of  the  Senate. 
When  the  people  of  a  sovereign  State 
elect  a  person  to  the  Senate  to  represent 
them  and  the  State,  one  would  think  that 
even  though  the  editors  disagree  with 
the  Senator,  they  would  recognize  the 
importance  of  our  foreign  and  domestic 
policy  with  respect  to  South  Vietnam, 
and  that  at  least  an  alleged  free  press 
would  practice  that  great  constitutional 
right  and  guarantee  by  telling  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  viewpoint  expressed  in 
his  two  major  speeches  by  a  man  such  as 
Senator  Gritening. 

I  have  checked  into  the  situation,  and 
I  find  that  correspondents  in  the  press 
galleries  submitted  their  stories.  AP  and 
UPI  correspondents  sent  in  their  stories, 
and  they  were  fair  analyses  of  the 
speeches  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  I  can  speak  about  this  now.  be- 
cause I  am  not  involved.  Whenever  I 
have  stwken  on  this  subject,  the  charge 
has  been  made  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  was  Involved.  I  am  not  involved 
in  these  two  speeches.  But  as  one  Sena- 
tor, I  protest  the  concealment  on  the 
part  of  the  press  of  news  of  two  major 
speeches  delivered  in  the  Senate,  setting 
forth  a  keen  analysis  of  the  situation. 
Manuscripts  were  sent  to  the  press  gal- 
lery a  considerable  time  ahead  of  the 
delivery    of    the    speeches,    and    early 


enough  In  the  day  so  that  no  editor 
could  say  they  were  received  after  the 
deadline. 

I  will  tell  Senators  what  my  conclusion 
is.  Some  editorial  forces  in  this  coun- 
try do  not  want  to  give  the  American 
people  the  facts  about  the  shocking 
American  program  In  South  Vietnam. 
But  I  say  to  those  editors  that  that  wlli 
not  silence  those  of  us  who  Intend  to  take 
this  issue  to  the  American  people  from 
coast  to  coast  In  the  days  ahead. 

I  am  on  my  way  to  Oklahoma.  I  In- 
tend to  discuss  this  question  for  the  next 
3  days  In  the  Midwest.  I  Intend  to  dis- 
cuss the  issue  from  coast  to  coast,  be- 
cause the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
will  not  support  the  murder  of  Amer- 
ican boys  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  serve  notice  on  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense that  I  consider  him  to  be  com- 
pletely presumptuous  in  telling  the  world 
what  the  United  States  will  do  in  regard 
to  South  Vietnam.  First,  he  had  better 
have  his  program  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. 

I  shall  Join  with  other  Senators  In  call- 
ing upon  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services — I  am  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations — to  proceed. 
If  necessary,  with  Joint  hearings  on  the 
part  of  those  two  committees  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts  and  to  present  to  the 
American  people  the  facts  In  regard  to 
the  shocking  foreign  policy  of  this  Demo- 
cratic administration  vls-a-vis  South 
Vietnam,  because  that  area  is  not  with- 
in the  perimeter  of  American  defense. 

If  we  would  get  out  of  there,  the  South 
Vietnamese  would  accommodate  them- 
selves quickly  to  an  adjustment  of  their 
differences.  The  situation  there  involves 
split  families.  An  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  Vietcongs.  so-called  Communists, 
in  South  Vietnam  are  really  South  Viet- 
namese. Families  are  split.  That  In- 
cludes uncles  and  nephews  on  opposite 
sides.  In  some  instances,  sons  and  fath- 
ers are  on  opposite  sides.  A  state  of  civil 
war  exists  there.  In  my  Judgment,  peo- 
ple are  fighting  who  would  not  be  fight- 
ing at  all  except  for  the  fact  that  we  are 
"egging  them  on." 

The  United  States  Is  in  South  Vietnam 
on  the  legal  basis,  and  only  on  the  legal 
basis,  of  the  SEATO  treaty,  of  which  we 
are  a  signatory.  But  we  are  the  only 
member  of  SEATO  that  is  In  South  Viet- 
nam, because  all  the  so-called  allies- 
Australia.  Britain.  Prance.  Thailand,  and 
Pakistan — are  on  the  sidelines,  letting  us 
pick  up.  as  the  Secretary  of  State  testi- 
fied the  other  day  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  97  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  whole  operation.  It  is  Ameri- 
can blood,  not  the  blood  of  boys  from 
Pakistan,  Thailand,  Australia,  Britain, 
or  France,  that  Is  being  sacrificed  In 
South  Vietnam. 

The  time  has  come  for  my  administra- 
tlon  to  recognize  that  Vietnam  has  be- 
come the  basic  domestic  issue  in  the  field 
of  foreign  policy.  I  should  like  to  be  on 
the  team ;  but  as  to  this  phase  of  foreign 
policy.  I  have  left  this  administration 
completely  because.  In  my  Judgment,  we 
ought  to  get  out.  At  least,  we  ought  to 
work  for  a  neutralization  of  this  pro- 
gram and  force  other  countries  to  assume 
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their  fair  share  of  responsibility  for  what 
ought  to  be  done  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  cannot  go  Into  all 
the  trouble  spots  in  the  world  and  set- 
tle them.  We  had  better  stay  within  the 
perimeter  of  American  defense,  for  we 
^ow  that  If  war  should  break  out  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia,  we 
would  not  permit  a  single  American  boy 
to  remain  in  South  Vietnam.  That  is  the 
test  as  to  whether  or  not  Vietnam  Is 
within  the  realm  of  our  defense.  Viet- 
nam is  Asiatic  territory.  The  Western 
nations  will  not  be  able  to  dominate  the 
South  Vietnamese.  Just  as  Prance  learned 
she  could  not  dominate  French  Indo- 
china. The  French  people  said  to  the 
French  Government:  "You  must  stop 
killing  the  flower  of  French  manhood  In 
French  Indochina."  The  French  people 
overthrew  the  French  Government  be- 
cause that  Government  was  not  able  to 
stop  the  killing.  That  lesson  had  better 
be  taken  to  heart  in  the  United  States. 

I  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  edi- 
tors of  this  country.  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  their  ears,  because  many  of  them  are 
going  down  the  line,  waving  the  Ameri- 
can flag  to  tatters — which  is  no  way  in 
which  to  pay  respect  to  the  flag — trying 
to  rationalize  and  Justify  the  sending  of 
more  and  more  aid  into  South  Vietnam. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
a  duty  to  reexamine  the  program  of  aid 
to  South  Vietnam.  Mine  will  be  one  vote 
to  cut  it  off,  if  sending  aid  also  means 
sending  American  boys.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  listen  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  in  regard  to  furnishing 
military  aid  for  its  use,  but  not  for  the 
use  of  American  boys  in  South  Vietnam. 


RECESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  move, 
pursuant  to  the  order  previously  entered, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
7  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess,  under  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  until  tomorrow,  Satur- 
day. March  14,  1964,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


SENATE 

S.\TrRD.\Y,  March  14, 1964 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  9, 
1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Metcalf]. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  minister,  Capitol 
Hill  Methodist  Church.  Washington. 
D.C..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God  of  all  nations,  we  bring  before 
Thee,  through  prayer,  our  beloved  Nation 
and  its  leaders. 

Give  wisdom  for  the  demanding  days 
of  debating  the  great  Issues  of  free  and 
equal  people. 


Give  determination  to  find  the  will  of 
God  for  men  and  women  and  boys  and 
girls  of  all  places  of  our  society. 

Give  courage  to  follow  new  light  when 
even  that  light  seems  temporarily  blind- 
ing because  of  the  darkness  of  our  limited 
ways  and  opinions. 

Give  conviction  to  follow  truth  wher- 
ever truth  may  lead,  because  the  truth 
will  make  us  free. 

Thou  art  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life.  Help  us  to  quit  gloating  over  being 
a  religious  Nation,  and  to  be  truly 
religious  by  having  a  sense  of  repent- 
ance in  finding  God's  way,  truth,  and 
life  for  the  challenging  day  in  which  we 
find  ourselves. 

Bless  the  worthy  leaders  of  the  people 
as  they  forthrightly  make  pathways  of 
the  future.  Give  peace  of  mind  that  will 
balance  disturbing  days.  Send  spiritual 
power  to  give  new  vigor  to  tired  minds 
and  bodies.  Use  the  best  of  men's  intel- 
lect in  finding  solutions  to  cure  our  Na- 
tion's ills. 

Accept  our  thanks  for  all  the  love  and 
peace  which  are  ours.  Make  these  vir- 
tues grow  to  bless  al!  men  and  all  na- 
tions, through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
March  13,  1964,  was  dispensed  with. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


lighted  that  their  nominations  are  about 
to  be  confirmed. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  much  pleased  because  of  the  f£u:t 
that  one  of  the  nominees  is  Howard  C. 
Bratton,  of  New  Mexico.  I  have  known 
him  for  most  of  his  life.  His  father, 
Sam  G.  Bratton,  was  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  and  retired  to  become  a  Federal 
circuit  Judge.  His  son  is  also  a  very 
fine  man.  So  I  am  very  glad  to  find 
that  Howard  C.  Bratton.  the  son  of  Sam 
G.  Bratton,  is  about  to  become  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  district  of  New 
Mexico. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is.  Will  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  these  nominations, 
which  are  being  considered  en  bloc? 
Without  objection,  the  nominations  are 
confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask.  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these   nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwitn. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGES 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  U.S.  district 
Judges. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  note  my  satisfaction  that  two  of  these 
three  nominations — those  of  A.  Leon 
Higglnbotham,  Jr.,  and  John  Morgan 
Davis — have  been  made  by  the  President 
to  fill  existing  vacancies  among  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judges  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania.  Both  of  these  gentlemen 
have  distinguished  records  at  the  bar. 
John  Morgan  Davis  has  been  a  judge  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas;  and  both  of 
the  nominees  are  distinctly  qualified  to 
serve  in  the  positions  to  which  they  have 
been  nominated.    Therefore,  I  am  de- 


LEGISLATTVE  SESSION 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 


REQUEST  FOR  AUTHORITY  FOR 
COMMITTEE  MEE7TING  DURING 
SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE  ON 
TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  be 
permitted  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  asked  to  object  on  a  qualified  basis. 
Since  I  do  not  believe  the  qualification 
can  be  expressed  in  the  request,  for  the 
moment  I  must  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Objection  is  heard. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
the  usual  morning  hour  for  the  intro- 
duction of  bills,  the  filing  of  committee 
reports,  and  statements  by  individual 
Members  of  the  Senate,  subject  to  a  3- 
minute  limitation  on  statements. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
The  following  reports  of  a  committee 

were  submitted : 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN.  frcan  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  309.  A   blU    for    the    relief    of    Lt.    C3ol. 

Hen  y  H.  Allport.  Army  of  the  United  States. 

retired  (Rept.  No.  943) . 
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By  Mr  DIRKSEN  (for  Mr.  Eastlawd). 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.  83  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of 
Mary  L  McNamara  (Rept.  No.  944) ; 

S.  1030.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Aurora  Martin  Oelado  (also  known  as  Sister 
Nleve)  (Rept.  No.  B45): 

8  1M9  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
Navarro-Paz  (Rept.  No  94«) ; 

8.2170.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Lane 
Laycock  (Rept  No. 947); 

H  R  2724  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Davey 
Ellen  Snider  Slegel  (Rept.  No.  948) ; 

H  R  2726.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  P 
Wood  of  Newport  News.  Va.  (Rept.  No.  949); 

H.R  2818.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elmer 
J.   and   Richard   R.   Payne    (Rept.  No.  960); 

H  R.  7967.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Individuals  employed  by  the  Depa  tment  of 
the  Air  Force  at  Hlckam  Air  Force  Base. 
Hawaii  (Rept  N0.9B1);  and 

H  R  8930  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  thfr  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
(Rept  No  9S2) 

By  Mr  DIRKSEN  (for  Mr  Eastland),  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment : 

S.  476.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zenon 
Zubleta  (Rept   No.  953). 

By  Mr.  BAYH.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,    without    amendment: 

H  R  1759  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rebecca 
K.  Clayton  (Rept   No.  964); 

H.R.  2189.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Morris 
Aronow  and  other  employees  of  the  Post 
Ofnce  Department  (Rept.   No.  966); 

HR  4681.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  C.WO 
James  A    McQualg  (Rept    No.  956); 

H.R  5584.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Ransom  C.  ApUn  (Rept.  No.  957); 

HR.5941.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Julian 
A.  Eraklne  (Rept.  No.  958);   and 

H.R  8470  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Warren 
A  Jeffers  and  Francis  H.  Lelk  (Rept.  No. 
959) 

By  Mr.  FONO.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

8.  353.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin  A. 
Ramelb   (Rept    No.  960) 

By  Mr.  DODD.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H  R  8280  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Annette  M  Rasor  and  Dr  Robert  W  Rasor 
(Rept    No.  961) 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr    ELLENDER  (by  request)  : 

8.2631.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjxutment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  so  as  to 
make  uniform  for  all  commodities,  for  which 
a  marketing  quota  program  Is  In  effect,  pro- 
visions for  reducing  farm  acreage  and  pro- 
ducer allotments  for  falsely  identifying,  fall- 
ing to  account  for  disposition,  flllng  a  false 
acreage  report  and  for  marketing  two  crops 
of  the  same  commodity  which  were  produced 
on  the  same  acreage  In  a  calendar  year; 

8. 2632  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  uniform 
rule  regarding  preservation  of  crop  history 
under  agricultural  programs; 

S  2633  A  bill  to  amend  section  202  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  In  order 
to  continue  the  veterans  and  Armed  Forces 
dairy  program;  and 

8.  2634.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
19.  1958.  to  permit  purchase  of  processed  food 
grain  products  In  addition  to  purchase  of 
flour  and  cornmeal  and  donating  the  same 
for  certain  domestic  and  foreign  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 


DEDUCTION  FROM  GROSS  INCOME 
OF  CERTAIN  EXPENSES  OF  TEACH- 
ERS—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR  OP 
BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  6,  1964.  the  name  of 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri  was  added  as  an 
additional  cosponsor  of  the  bill  <S.  2609) 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  to  authorize  and  facilitate  the  de- 
duction from  gross  income  by  teachers 
of  the  expenses  of  education  (including 
certain  travel)  undertaken  by  them,  and 
to  provide  a  uniform  method  of  proving 
entitlement  to  such  deduction,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hartke  on  March  6.  1964. 


PROPOSED  CREATION  OP  NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE  in  THE  INDIANA 
DUNES  AREA 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
speak  today  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2249. 
a  bill  to  create  a  national  lakeshore  in 
the  Indiana  dunes  area,  and  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  State  of  Indiana,  in 
which  the  proposed  national  lakeshore  is 
located. 

I  support  this  bill  because  it  fills  the 
basic  need  for  conserving  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  Indiana  dunes  area  and 
will  provide  in  the  years  to  come  the 
badly  needed  recreational  facility  for  the 
millions  of  citizens  of  Indiana.  Illinois, 
and  Michigan  who  are  building  the  great 
industrial  complex  around  the  southern 
tip  of  Lake  Michigan. 

The  area  is  of  such  significant  value 
for  conservation  that  if  it  were  located 
hundreds  of  miles  from  an  area  of  dense 
population  concentration  it  would  be 
well  worth  the  cost  of  acquisition  and 
management.  Since  it  is  located  in  the 
center  of  the  Midwest  and  the  middle  of 
the  rapidly  growing  industrial  center  at 
the  southern  tip  of  Lake  Michigan,  it  is 
even  more  valuable  and  it  is  essential 
that  the  Senate  act  promptly  to  provide 
for  a  national  lakeshore  in  this  area. 

Scientific  and  recreation  experts  have 
testified  to  the  value  of  the  land  in  ques- 
tion and  the  adaptability  for  develop- 
ment as  a  national  lakeshore  and  recrea- 
tion area.  Scientific  experts  have  and 
will  testify  to  the  desirability  of  preserv- 
ing the  natural  botanical,  geological,  and 
pure  scientific  phenomena  which  are 
found  in  this  area  I  accept  their  testi- 
mony and  concur  that  this  area  has  tre- 
mendous value  for  conservation,  scien- 
tific, and  recreational  development. 

There  is  also  testimony  that  this  par- 
ticular lakeshore  configuration  will  prove 
to  be  a  hindrance  to  the  future  economic 
development  and  growth  of  this  section 
of  my  State.  I  disagree  with  this  and 
tend  to  believe  that  the  development  of 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  will 
be  complementary  to  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  Calumet  area  and  will 
tend  in  years  to  come  to  be  a  great  asset 
to  the  industry  and  the  workers  in  that 
industry  who  are  attracted  by  the  Indus- 
trial potential  of  our  area. 

I  have  introduced  and  tend  to  work 
vigorously  for  the  passage  of  S.  2204.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  authorization  for  Fed- 
eral improvements  for  a  harbor  at  Burns 
Waterway.  Ind.     This  port  has  become 


a  symbol  of  the  industri:il  development 
of  the  area,  and  I  think  that  it  is  pog. 
slble  to  support  in  good  conscience  both 
the  construction  of  this  harbor,  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  steel  industry 
in  northern  Porter  County,  and  this  na- 
tional lakeshore  preserve. 

We  in  Indiana  are  deeply  concerned 
at)out  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Lakeshore  Indiana  r>unes  area.  Senate 
bill  2249  is  now  before  a  Senate  commit- 
tee. I  wish  to  remind  Senators  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  measure,  and  I  ask  them 
to  follow  it  as  it  goes  through  the  leg- 
islative channels,  for  I  believe  this  is  a 
great  opportunity  to  serve  not  only  the 
northern  part  of  Indiana,  but  also  the 
tri-State  area  of  Indiana.  Michigan,  and 
Illinois. 

Indiana  badly  needs  the  thousands  of 
jobs  which  will  be  provided  by  the  indus- 
trial development  of  this  area.  The 
workers  who  will  come  to  serve  the  indus- 
tries will  badly  need  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  for  recreation  in  their 
leisure  time.  The  report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  on  the  Burns  waterway  harbor 
stipulates  that  adequate  air-  and  water- 
pollution  control  must  be  provided  so 
as  to  protect  the  adjoining  areas.  This 
should  prove  to  be  suCBclent  for  the  de- 
velopment of  an  abatement  program 
which  will  allow  the  complementary  use 
of  beaches  and  park  areas. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  am  in- 
tensely Interested  In  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding jobs  for  people  in  my  State.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  will  tend  to  provide  a  commu- 
nity facility  which  will  be  an  additional 
stimulus  and  attraction  for  new  Indus- 
try. The  relatively  small  acreage  in- 
volved in  the  lakeshore,  when  compared 
to  the  Industrial  area,  will  not  detract 
from  future  expansion  by  existing  In- 
dustry and  by  the  future  Industrial  citi- 
zens of  this  section.  I  support  then  this 
bill  and  am  In  agreement  with  Its  alms 
and  purposes. 

I  have  visited  the  area  personally  and 
have  had  meetings  with  the  citizens  of 
the  area.  Members  of  my  statT  have  also 
been  In  contact  with  long-time  residents 
of  the  area  and  community  leaders  of  the 
section  and  of  our  State.  The  discussion 
which  I  am  about  to  enter  Is  drawn  from 
my  constructive  study  of  the  bill.  It  Is 
not  Intended  to  provide  objection  to  the 
bill  or  to  the  lakeshore,  but  rather  to 
suggest  effecting  Improvements  which 
will  provide  Indiana  and  the  Nation  with 
the  best  possible  lakeshore  area. 

I  believe  that  there  are  certain  revi- 
sions that  should  be  made  in  the  specific 
land  definition  contained  In  the  map 
LNPE-1000-lD  on  which  the  lakeshore 
proposal  and  bill  are  based.  I  believe,  for 
example,  that  It  would  be  desirable  to 
Include  all  sections  of  the  community  of 
Beverly  Shores  north  of  the  Chicago  and 
South  Shore  Railroad  In  the  park  bill. 
The  development  and  concentration  of 
population  In  the  areas  excluded  in  the 
Park  Service  report  are  not  substantially 
different  from  other  areas  Included  In  the 
bill.  There  are  desirable  tracts  In  this 
area,  as  well  as  In  areas  surrounding  It. 
which  are  Included  In  the  lakeshore.  In- 
clusion of  this  section  In  the  lakeshore 
will  also  provide  a  greater  degree  of  unl- 
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form  zoning  throughout  the  area  of  the 

lakeshore.  ^,        . 

There  seems  to  be  a  strong  sentiment 
In  this  area  that  the  citizens  of  Beverly 
Shores  would  prefer  to  be  either  all  In  or 
all  out  of  the  national  lakeshore  park. 
I  believe  that  It  would  be  practical  and 
desirable  to  Include  the  entire  commu- 
nity of  Beverly  Shore  In  the  lakeshore. 
There  Is  a  section  of  this  community 
which  extends  for  some  190  to  200  feet 
south  of  U.S.  highway  12  from  the  east- 
ern edge  of  the  park  area  over  to  a  road 
known  as  Brown's  Road.  I  do  not  know 
if  It  would  be  practical  for  Inclusion  of 
this  small  section  or  whether  It  would  be 
admlnlstrable.  This  should  be  consid- 
ered further  by  the  Park  Service  when 
establishing  definite  boundaries  for  the 
park.  I  strongly  recommend,  however, 
that  all  of  Beverly  Shores  north  of  the 
Chicago  and  South  Shore  Railroad  and 
Highway  12  be  Included  In  the  park. 

There  has  been  discussion,  also,  of  In- 
clusion of  a  unit  on  the  western  edge  of 
the  park  area  almost  Immediately  east 
of  the  Lake-Porter  County  lines  and 
whether  or  not  it  is  desirable  for  this 
section  to  be  included  In  the  park  bill.  I 
believe  the  inclusion  of  the  portion  of 
this  land  north  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  would  provide  a  highly  desir- 
able area  for  intensive  beach  use  which 
would  serve  the  concentration  of  popula- 
tion which  is  immediately  west  of  this 
area.  It  seems  that  the  land  south  of  the 
New  York  Central  could  best  be  used  for 
other  purposes  than  for  the  park. 

The  most  important  and  attractive 
recreational  facility  of  this  entire  lake- 
shore  will  be  Its  bathing  beaches.  The 
use  of  this  western  area  will  provide 
three  attractive  beach  areas  In  the  lake- 
shore  without  causing  destruction  of 
dunes  for  the  creation  of  beach  facilities. 
The  land  itself  Is  Ideally  suited  for  de- 
velopment in  a  high-intensity  beach  use. 
It  can  prove  to  be  Important  to  the 
proper  recreational  development  of  the 
entire  project. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  wisdom 
of  including  land  Inunediately  south  of 
the  New  York  Central  and  of  the  Chicago 
and  South  Shore  Railroad  that  lies  west 
of  the  section  line  dividing  sections  27 
and  28  in  the  Balleytown  area.  This  land 
is  immediately  south  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  property.  It  would  seem  that 
It  is  an  area  which  enjoys  no  buffer  zone 
from  the  immediate  industrial-develop- 
ment potential.  It  is  a  peninsula  of  park 
in  an  industrial  sea  and  has  no  specific 
functions  on  attractions  which  are 
unique  to  its  area.  I  reconmiend  It  be 
deleted. 

There  are  certain  other  points  which 
I  would  like  to  raise,  which  are.  as  I  sug- 
gest. Mr.  President,  points  which  might 
at  least  be  perfecting  amendments  which 
will  improve  our  park  and  Improve  the 
lot  of  the  people  who  are  most  affected 
by  it. 

I  believe  that  the  April  20.  1961,  cutoff 
date  needs  to  be  changed.  The  proposal 
as  it  is  now  pending  Is  considerably  dif- 
ferent from  the  land  included  in  S.  1797. 
which  was  introduced  on  that  date.  In 
that  bill  there  was  very  little  land  east  of 
the  Indiana  Ehines  State  Park  Included. 
I  believe  it  is  unfair  to  those  people  who 
have  made  Improvements  on  their  prop- 


erty, since  this  cutoff  date,  which  was 
not  included  at  that  time.  I  believe  a 
more  proper  date  might  be  the  date  of 
introduction  of  S.  2249.  Hence,  I  rec- 
ommend an  amendment  to  provide  that 
October  21.  1963.  shall  be  the  proper 
cutoff  date. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  com- 
position of  the  advisory  board  provided 
for  in  this  bill.  It  seems  to  give  vmduly 
strong  representation  to  county  units 
and  units  which  have  less  interest  in  the 
plan.  I  would  recommend  strongly  that 
there  be  a  representative  appointed  from 
the  town  of  Beverly  Shores  by  the  town 
board  of  that  community  and  also  that 
another  representative  be  appointed 
jointly  by  the  other  civil  subdivisions 
whose  property  Is  Included  in  the  bill.  I 
believe  that  as  It  is  currently  established 
in  the  bill  that  two  representatives  from 
Porter  County  and  two  representatives 
from  La  Porte  County  gives  over-repre- 
sentation on  this  board  to  the  citizens  of 
La  Porte  County. 

A  more  proper  distribution  of  the 
seats  on  this  advisory  board  would  be 
to  provide  for  three  residents  of  Porter 
County — one  to  be  appointed  by  the  town 
board  of  Beverly  Shores,  one  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  town  boards  of  the  other 
towns  affected,  and  one  to  be  appointed 
by  the  county  commissioners  of  Port«r 
County.  The  Senate  might  consider 
whether  or  not  the  La  Porte  County 
representatives  should  be  appointed  by 
the  county  commissioners  of  that  county 
or  by  the  community  of  Michigan  City, 
which  seems  to  be  most  directly  con- 
cerned and  affected  by  the  park. 

I  understand  that  a  petition  has  been 
presented  to  the  Senate  from  the  resi- 
dents and  landowners  In  the  Tremont 
area.  It  would  seem  that  the  addition 
of  this  small  triangle  of  land  south  of 
the  Indiana  Dunes  State  Park  and  north 
of  the  highway  would  be  desirable.  It, 
like  Inclusion  of  the  remaining  portions 
of  Beverly  Shores,  could  ease  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  area  by  removing 
nonpark  islands  from  the  lakeshore  area. 
The  Tremont  8trea  also  is  suited  to  de- 
velopment of  camping  areas  adjacent  to 
the  camping  area  of  the  State  park. 

Representatives  of  the  town  of  Dune 
Acres  have  referred  to  amendments  be- 
ing  offered  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. These  amendments  were  de- 
veloped In  meetings  with  Park  Service 
representatives  and  are  acceptable  to  the 
Department.  The  Department  felt  It 
Improper  to  Introduce  or  reconunend 
amendments  to  the  committee;  so  I  have 
offered  them  for  consideration. 

The  town  recommends  inclusion  of  a 
section  similar  to  section  2(a)  of  the 
act  authorizing  the  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore.  This  section  would  require 
concurrence  of  political  subdivision  be- 
fore their  properties  can  be  acquired. 

The  town  recommends,  and  I  strongly 
concur,  that  language  be  added  to  sec- 
tion 2  of  S.  2249  to  clarify  the  nature  of 
the  easement  across  the  beach  to  assure 
public  access.  I  reconunend  that  follow- 
ing the  period  in  line  21  on  page  2  of  the 
bin  that  the  following  sentence  be 
added: 

The  easement  shall  run  adjacent  to  and 
parallel  to  the  water's  edge  and  not  exceed- 
ing 60  feet  Inland  from  mean  water  line. 


The  town  of  Dune  Acres  also  recom- 
mends, and  I  again  strongly  support.  In- 
clusion of  a  section  similar  to  section 
7(b)(1)  of  the  Cape  Cod  Act,  This  sec- 
tion provides  guidelines  for  proper  pro- 
tection of  the  natural  phenomena  of  the 
area  and  for  the  development  of  the 
lakeshore. 

I  also  recommend  the  exclusion  of 
property  on  which  the  Gary-Hobart  Wa- 
ter Co.  has  its  new  pumping  and  filtra- 
tion plant.  This  is  In  the  town  limits 
of  Ogen  Dunes  on  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  unit  projected  for  high-Intensity 
beach  use.  It  removes  some  1,000  yards 
of  land  on  which  the  water  company  has 
already  begun  construction  of  new  fa- 
cilities to  meet  the  growing  water  needs 
of  the  area. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  the  record 
very  clear  that  I  am  concerned  about 
several  other  problems  which  I  believe 
cannot  be  dealt  with  In  this  legisla- 
tion but  which  would  require  the  careful 
attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior when  administration  of  this  park 
and  Its  acquisition  begins. 

The  first  is  the  problem  that  is  caused 
by  the  taking  of  a  large  amount  of  land 
off  the  tax  rolls  in  the  community  of 
Beverly  Shores.  It  would  appear  that 
approximately  60  percent  of  the  taxable 
property  in  the  town  of  Beverly  Shores 
would  be  lost  from  that  corporation  for 
tax  purposes.  Since  the  property  tax  Is 
the  principal  source  of  revenue  for  this 
community,  this  would  cause  either  a 
great  reduction  in  municipal  services 
or  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  tax  rate 
of  the  community.  Both  seem  to  be 
undesirable.  I  believe  that  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  Park  Service  can  work 
out  some  equitable  arrangements  on  the 
division  of  community  responsibility 
which  will  allow  for  continued  municipal 
services  without  an  increased  tax  rate. 
Certain  municipal  services  which  ac- 
count for  a  major  share  of  expenditures 
of  this  community  are  for  services  which 
will  accrue  benefits  to  the  Park  Service. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Director  of  the 
Park  Service  will  be  able  to  negotiate 
for  continuation  of  these  services  as 
warranted  by  the  park  and  as  needed 
by  the  residents  of  the  community. 
Maintenance  of  roads  and  providing 
adequate  police  and  fire  protection 
seem  to  be  matters  in  which  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  has  as  great  an  in- 
terest as  the  residents  of  the  community. 
If  the  Park  Service  can  provide  either  a 
certain  amount  of  these  services  or  con- 
tract for  providing  these  services  by  the 
town  corporation,  the  municipal  services 
can  be  maintained  without  increasing 
the  tax  burden  on  the  conmiunity. 

The  town  of  Beverly  Shores  Is  the 
community  which  Is  most  adversely  8if- 
fected  by  this  problem  of  removing  land 
from  the  tax  base.  I  am  confident  that 
the  industrial  Impact  and  the  Increased 
attractiveness  of  this  area  because  of  the 
building  of  this  park  and  the  building  of 
an  industrial  complex  will  create  signifi- 
cant new  tax  revenues  for  these  tax 
units.  The  benefits  which  will  accrue  to 
the  local  tax  units  from  other  improve- 
ments will  in  a  very  short  period  of  time 
prove  to  be  much  greater  than  the  loss 
which  is  to  be  suffered  by  the  taking  of 
this  park  land. 
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Ther«  are  several  plana  for  school  re- 
organization currently^  existing  In  the 
area.  Under  the  present  circumstances, 
the  town  of  Beverly  Shores,  again.  Is  the 
school  corporation  most  adversely  af- 
fected by  this  problem.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  impacted -area  aid  would 
be  available' to  this  corporation  If  it 
should  continue  In  Its  present  form. 
There  Is  likelihood  that  local  school  re- 
organization may  result  In  the  creation 
of  larger  school-tax  units.  In  this  even- 
tuality, the  new  tax  units  would  prob- 
ably not  qualify  for  Federal  assistance. 
There  Is  also  a  likelihood  that  this  larger 
taxing  unit  will  not  Include  the  tremen- 
dously Improved  Industrial  areas  to  the 
west  which  would  provide  an  adequate 
new  tax  base.  This  could  be  quite  a 
serious  problem  and  one  which  we  must 
wait  to  see  what  develops  In  the  local 
school  reorganization  plans  before  any 
logical  action  can  be  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress or  by  the  Park  Service. 

I  want  also.  Mr.  President,  to  express 
my  concern  over  the  possibility  that  the 
individual  citizens  will  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  freeze  on  real  estate  trans- 
actions which  will  occur  with  the  enact- 
ment of  this  particular  lakeshore.  While 
it  Is  true  that  titles  to  these  lands  will 
remain  negotiable.  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  there  will  be  very  little 
demand  for  unimproved  property  in  this 
area,  and  there  is  a  possibility  that  there 
will  be  limited  demand  for  the  improved 
property. 

I  know  that  the  Park  Service  has 
every  intention  of  purchasing  Improved 
and  unimproved  property  whenever  a 
legitimate  offer  of  sale  is  made.  I  know 
that  their  experience  has  shown  that 
this  is  genuinely  feasible  in  most  of  their 
acquisition  problems.  I  want  to  go  on 
record,  however.  Mr.  President,  suggest- 
ing that  In  their  appropriation  request 
they  provide  generously  for  the  possibil- 
ity that  many  landowners  will  want  to 
sell  to  the  Park  Service  Immediately. 
There  are.  of  course,  emergency  cases, 
and  there  are  those  who  will  genuinely 
object  to  living  In  a  national  park  area. 
I  believe  the  Park  Service  should  try  as 
far  as  possible  to  provide  in  their  appro- 
priation request  adequate  reserve  to  take 
care  of  these  transactions  as  well  as 
those  normal  buying  patterns  which  are 
planned  into  their  acquisition  program. 
This  is  a  very  vital  issue  to  my  State 
and  one  over  which  I  am  very  deeply 
concerned.  I  ask  consideration  of  the 
amendments  which  I  have  suggested. 
They  are  completely  consistent  with  the 
aims  of  the  bill  and  serve  only  to  perfect 
and  Increase  the  benefit  of  the  park 
either  to  the  user  or  to  the  people  in  the 
area.  I  do  not  think  any  of  these  rec- 
onmiendations  I  have  made  detract  in 
any  way  from  the  desirability  of  the  lake- 
shore  as  a  recreation  or  conservation 
area,  but  will  serve  to  improve  the  ac- 
ceptability and  the  desirability  of  the 
pcu-k  area. 


ATTTEMPTS  TO  ORGANIZE  MARXIST 
CELLS  ON  UNIVERSITY  CAM- 
PUSES 

Mr    LAUSCHE     Mr    President,  there 
are  current  reports  that  certain  Marxist 


leaders  are  actively  operating  within  the 
United  States,  organizing  Marxist  cells 
in  certain  universities.  There  is  current 
word  that  an  organizer,  acting  under  the 
direction  of  Gus  Hall,  the  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Communist  Party  in  this 
country,  has  been  traveling  throughout 
the  Nation,  with  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing units  at  various  Institutions  of 
higher  learning.  This  organizer  has 
come  into  Ohio.  It  Is  alleged  that  he 
has  been  in  West  Virginia.  Indiana, 
Iowa,  and  Baltimore,  and  I  suppose  some 
success  will  be  had  with  youth  that  can 
be  duped  Into  supporting  this  movement. 
However.  I  am  especially  alarmed  by 
the  report  when  I  connect  it  with  the 
hearings  now  being  conducted  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
regard  to  the  need  to  relax  our  trade 
relationships  with  the  Communist  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  It  has  been  denied 
that  there  will  be  a  lessening  of  our  pres- 
ent policy,  but  all  the  evidence  Is  that 
we  have  accepted  the  theory  that  Red 
Russia  has  changed  its  color,  and  that 
Red  Russia  now  wants  to  be  amicable 
and  wants  to  relieve  tensions  throughout 
the  world.  I  cannot  accept  that  argu- 
ment as  sound. 

If  there  has  been  any  relaxation  on  the 
part  of  Russia  concerning  Its  pressures 
to  eliminate  from  the  world  our  system 
of  government,  it  has  been  the  conse- 
quence of  a  tactical  operation,  rather 
than  a  change  In  principle.  The  moment 
Red  Russia  believes  It  profitable  to  pur- 
sue the  old  line.  Red  Russia  will  do  so. 
Yesterday  it  was  argued  that  our 
strict  business  relations  with  Red  China. 
North  Korea.  North  Vietnam,  and  Cuba 
will  be  kept  Intact. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  may  have  an  additional  3 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  fortify  that  policy 
it  was  argued  that  we  must  demonstrate 
to  the  Cuban  people  that  we  shall  not 
yield  in  our  purpose  to  have  communism 
eliminated  from  Cuba.  That  sUtemont 
sounds  excellent.  We  made  clear  our 
policy  that  we  will  not  trade  with  Cuba. 
We  shall  Insist  upon  our  allies  not  trad- 
ing with  that  country  We  shall  do  so 
to  demonstrate  to  the  Cubans  that  we  do 
not  desire  communism  In  that  country. 
If  that  Is  the  demonstration  made, 
what  Is  the  demonstration  to  the  people 
in  the  satellite  nations  and  the  captive 
nations  when  we  begin  trading  with  Red 
Russia?  To  them  we  have  demonstrated 
that  we  are  in  relationship  with  Red 
Russia. 

It  was  also  said  that  we  shall  point  out 
to  the  nations  of  the  Western  world  that 
we  will  not  tolerate  a  Communist  gov- 
ernment in  this  hemisphere  If  we  dem- 
onstrate to  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  that  we  do  not  want  a  Com- 
munist government,  what  do  we  dem- 
onstrate to  the  people  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  when  we  begin  dealing  with 
Red  Russia,  and.  In  effect,  embrace  her? 


I  do  not  understand  the  logic.  If  the 
logic  Is  that  we  must  Impose  an  embargo 
upon  Cuba  in  order  to  let  the  Western 
Hemisphere  know  that  we  do  not  wish 
communism  here,  I  respectfully  submit 
that  when  we  begin  dealing  with  Russia 
we  tell  the  200  million  people  in  the  cap,! 
tlve  nations  and  the  satellite  nations 
that,  "The  Judgment  has  been  made  and 
the  doom  Is  at  hand.  We  have  accepted 
Red  Russia,  and  we  reject  your  ambl- 
tlons  to  regain  independence  and  sov- 
ereignty that  rightfully  belongs  to  you  " 

I  yield  the  floor. 


ANOTHER  REASON  SOCIALISM 
ALWAYS  PAILS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  too 
many  unrealistic  Americans  appear  to 
believe  that  while  socialism  has  always 
failed  in  any  area  in  which  it  has  been 
tried — its  economic  failures  In  Russia 
and  Red  China  are  now  being  alleviated 
by  shipments  of  supplies  from  the  free 
world  including,  for  shame,  the  United 
States — that  somehow  or  other  "a  little 
bit  of  socialism"  might  succeed  if  em- 
ployed within  the  economic  climate  of 
private  ownership  as  practiced  In  this 
country. 

Unfortunately  for  these  dreamyeyed 
enthusiast*  who  support  the  concept  that 
political  operatives  can  Improve  upon 
the  system  of  private  ownership,  even 
within  the  United  States  the  programs 
and  operations  embracing  the  concepts 
of  socialism  to  the  greatest  degree  no- 
toriously fall  to  live  within  their  income 
or  to  keep  abreast  of  the  changing  times. 
Our  American  postal  system  is  a  case  In 
point. 

Mr.  President.  In  this  connection.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
interesting  and  Informative  news  story 
from  the  Washington  Star  indicating 
how  bureaucratic  boondoggling  has  once 
again  demonstrated  both  its  ineptitude 
and  its  cavalier  disregard  for  the  eco- 
nomic Interests  of  our  taxpayers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  orderej  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Yule  PBOMonoif  Sruirr  Orrs  Mk.  Zip  ik  Jam 

Who  would  have  thought,  when  Mr.  Zip 
hitched  a  ride  on  Santa's  sleigh  last  Christ- 
mas, that  he  was  heading  straight  for 
trouble? 

What  seemed  like  a  wonderful  Idea  In  the 
soft  glow  of  the  Yule  lights  has  turned  out 
to  be  an  embarrassing  error  in  the  cold  light 
of  the  glare  of  a  Member  of  Congress. 

The  Idea  was  simple  enough:  The  Post 
Office  Department  would  print  up  10  million 
cards  to  send  to  children  who  wrote  to  Santa, 
and  they  would  be  signed.  "Here's  Love. 
Santa  Claus." 

In  return  the  producers  of  "Here's  Love." 
the  Broadway  musical  version  of  "Miracle  on 
Forty-second  Street. "  would  work  a  men- 
tion of  the  ZIP  code  Into  the  script  of  their 
play.  They  also  would  loan  Lawrence  Nal- 
smlth.  who  played  Santa  on  Broadway,  to 
the  Department  to  plug  the  ZIP  code  In  radio, 
television,  and  newspaper  announcements 

The  Christmas  cards  were  decorated  with 
the  same  art  work  used  on  the  original  cast 
record  album  of  the  Meredith  Wlllson  musi- 
cal. They  coat  about  •33.000  to  print  axul 
were  mailed  with  a  postal  frank  at  a  coat  of 
about  $30  a  thousand. 
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juit  before  Christmas,  about  10  million 
kids  got  the  double-barreled  message  from 

Santa. 

It  wasn't  until  somewhat  later  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  got  a  single-shot  mes- 
lAge  from  RepresenUtlve  Mukrat.  Democrat, 
of  Tennessee,  chalmftn  of  the  House  Post 
OjBce  Committee,  who  was  curloua  to  know 
how  the  Department  had  gotten  Into  the 
biulness  of  plugging  Broadway  musicals. 

Back  went  a  letter  apologizing  for  the 
error  In  Judgment  and  promising  that,  In  the 
future,  Mr.  Zip  would  do  no  more  hitch- 
hiking' It  also  noted  that  both  the  Poet- 
msster  General  and  his  special  assistant  for 
public  Information  had  changed  since  the 
Santa  Claus  promotion  was  dreamed  up. 

The  Department  refrained  from  ending  its 
reply  to  Mr.  Muhrat  with  the  salutation. 
"Here's  Love." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
port of  this  self-Induced  postal  card 
shower  of  10  million  mailings  by  the  Post 
OfBce  Department  would  be  amusing  and 
laughable  if  it  were  not  so  symbolic  of 
how  political  appointees  in  charge  of  vast 
economic  enterprises  fail  completely  to 
follow  the  normal  rules  of  good  business 
judgment  and  sound  economic  principles. 

It  would  be  Interesting  indeed  If  the 
Post  OCBce  Department  were  to  reveal 
the  exact  and  total  cost  of  its  ill-fated 
adventure  in  printing,  mailing,  receiving, 
and  sorting  these  post  cards  which  were 
simply  one  more  scheme  by  some  politi- 
cal functionary  for  spending  the  peoples 
money.  The  entire  venture  was  about  as 
useless  and  as  unnecessary  as  a  crusade 
to  require  the  attachment  of  two  pKJstage 
stamps  to  every  letter  or  to  insist  that 
airmail  correspondence  be  so  designated 
by  an  artistic  sketch  of  the  Wright 
brothers  or  of  Colonel  Llndberg — pro- 
vided, of  course,  at  public  expense. 

May  I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that 
President  Johnson  take  out  a  little  time 
from  trying  to  economize  by  switching  off 
electric  lights  and  devote  it  to  switching 
out  of  office  those  responsible  for  such 
maladroit  and  expensive  ventures  as  the 
post  card  shower  described  In  the  fore- 
going article  from  the  Washington  Star. 
I  doubt  that  enough  light  bulbs  could  be 
darkened  In  the  course  of  6  months  de- 
voted to  substituting  candles  for  every 
room  In  the  White  House  to  compensate 
for  the  wasteful  expenditures  of  funds 
Involved  in  the  useless  exercise  of  wit- 
lessness  employed  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment in  printing  and  handling  the 
post  cards  comprising  the  pl^ce  d^  re- 
sistance of  this  recent  effort  to  demon- 
strate "how  to  waste  money  without  even 
trying." 

After  all.  Mr.  President,  why  should 
the  Post  Office  Department  be  a  party 
to  the  printing  and  merchandising  of 
even  the  stamped  envelopes  which  It  pro- 
duces and  sells  to  commercial  users? 

This  practice  of  competing  with  our 
private  taxpayers  comprises  still  another 
evil  of  socialistic  ventures  In  practice. 
The  Post  Office  Department  persists  In 
competing  with  private  printers  and  sta- 
tioners in  supplying  print  return  ad- 
dresses on  stamped  envelopes  and  selling 
them  to  commercial  users.  Why,  one 
wonders?  is  it  a  pernicious  dislike  for 
small -town  printers,  newspapermen,  or 
suppliers  of  commercial  stationery?  Is 
it  to  provide  more  jobs  for  more  Federal 
employees?     Or   what    Is   the   reason? 


Certainly  the  annual  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment deficit  is  large  enough  already 
without  adding  this  expensive  function 
to  Its  troubles. 

But,  Mr.  President,  activities  like  these 
do  help  to  demonstrate  that  when  pol- 
iticians take  over  a  business  operation 
or  a  profession,  inefficiency  develops  and 
red  ink  deficits  become  the  order  of  the 
day.  Once  the  profit  motive  Is  elimi- 
nated from  a  commercial  or  professional 
operation,  political  pressures  and  the  de- 
sire to  develop  good  will  and  favorable 
public  opinion  take  over  with  the  result 
that  the  concept  of  adjusting  the  charges 
to  the  service  hits  the  ashcan  and  the 
annual  announcements  of  departmental 
Government  deficits  hit  the  headlines. 

Let  us  continue  our  Government  oper- 
ation and  ownership  of  our  postal  sys- 
tem. Mr.  President,  regardless  of  its  defi- 
cits and  its  occasional  exercises  of  bad 
Judgment.  Its  activities  and  its  annual 
reports  comprise  a  classic  demonstration 
of  the  futilities,  the  frustrations,  and 
the  fictions  involved  in  national  socisd- 
Ism  whether  it  be  practiced  generally 
or  is  simply  employed  on  a  selective  basis. 

Let  us  learn  from  studying  the  rea- 
sons why  the  postal  system  runs  at  a 
deficit  to  be  wary  of  such  proposals  as 
the  development  of  a  nationally  owned 
transportation  service  for  city  commut- 
ers, or  a  system  of  compulsory  health 
and  medical  services  to  be  supplied  by 
public  officials,  or  the  idea  that  public 
housing  can  ever  become  a  satisfactory 
substitute  for  a  privately  owned  home. 

After  all,  Mr.  President,  our  great 
American  economic  and  political  system 
of  private  ownership  and  free  choice  has 
developed  the  only  country  in  the  world 
able  to  help  finance  the  desires  and  the 
dreams  of  other  non-Communist  areas 
and  to  help  equip  them  with  the  eco- 
nomic, educational,  and  military  re- 
sources to  maintain  their  Independence 
from  communism  with  its  sorry  system 
of  socialism  and  its  dictatorial  political 
controls. 

Let  us  not  cripple  our  capacity  to  lead 
and  our  potentiality  to  grow  by  Importing 
into  our  system  economic  and  political 
"isms"  which  have  unvaryingly  failed 
In  their  lands  of  origin  and  which  have 
never  demonstrated  a  capacity  for  suc- 
cess when  tried  here  in  the  United  States. 


lOU'S  HOLLER  "PORK"— U.S.  NEWS, 
LIFE,  TIME,  READER'S  DIGEST 
SQUEALr— NO.   15 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  some 
40  years  ago  Samuel  Insull's  publicity 
man,  Bernard  J.  Mullaney,  set  forth  the 
electric  companies  philosophy  of  adver- 
tising in  these  words : 

We  are  trying  to  promulgate  the  Idea  rap- 
Idly  among  the  newspapers  that  public  utili- 
ties offer  a  very  fertile  field  for  developing 
regular,  prompt  paying  customers  of  their 
advertising  columns.  When  that  Idea  pene- 
trates the  United  States,  unless  human  na- 
ture has  changed,  we  will  have  less  trouble 
with  the  newspapers  than  In  the  past. 

The  Insull  utility  empire  collapsed,  but 
the  Insull  organization's  advertising  phi- 
losophy hi-s  been  continued  and  extend- 
ed to  other  media  by  the  Investor-owned 
utilities— lOU's. 


During  1962  about  one-third  of  the 
electric  companies  spent  more  than  75 
cents  per  customer,  exclusive  of  produc- 
tion costs,  on  advertisements  in  news- 
papers, radio,  television,  and  outdoors. 
Additional  millions  went  to  magazines 
through  ECAP — electric  companies  ad- 
vertising program.  Some  ECAP  ads — 
termed  "particularly  ugly"  by  the  late 
President  John  P.  Kennedy — featured 
large  pictures  of  the  Berlin  wall.  Com- 
munist guards,  and  barbed  wire,  and  at- 
tacks in  the  written  copy  on  the  UJ3. 
Goverrmient,  local  governments,  and  ru- 
ral electric  cooperatives. 

Magazines  In  which  ECAP  ads  ap- 
peared during  1963 — and  the  one-page, 
one-time  cost  of  an  ad  in  each  publica- 
tion— Include  among  others: 

Reader's    Digest — .  $49,800 

Saturday  Evening  Post 39.680 

Time 16.  136 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report 7. 460 

Saturday    Review 3,886 

The  ECAP  series  of  ads  results  from 
a  series  of  test  ads  In  Time  and  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  after  World  War  U, 
which  showed  that  emotional  ads  had 
higher  readership  than  factual  presenta- 
tions, that  ads  dealing  with  socialism 
had  larger  readership  than  those  which 
did  not.  The  conclusion  reached  by  the 
companies  was  that  linking  their  fight 
with  socialism  would  put  them  on  favor- 
able ground. 

And  so  the  campaign — which  con- 
tinues to  this  day,  to  link  critics,  com- 
petitors, and  regulators  of  lOU's  with 
socialism  and  worse — was  begun.  By 
1956  Saturday  Evening  Post — which  has 
received  millions  of  dollars  In  advertis- 
ing revenue  from  the  electric  com- 
panies— credited  the  lOU's  with  hav- 
ing shifted  public  opinion — through  their 
advertising — to  their  favor. 

Time-Life  Executive  Andrew  Helskell 
told  a  convention  of  Edison  Electric  In- 
stitute— the  lOU's  trade  association — 
they  were  not  spending  nearly  enough 
on  advertising. 

The  Reader's  Digest's  vice  president. 
Albert  L.  Cole,  told  EEI  "we  are  very 
much  on  your  side — as  we  have — shown 
repeatedly  by  articles  published  In  Read- 
er's Digest." 

Saturday  Review  Isist  year  gave  the 
lOU's  an  award  for  their  advertising. 

Mr.  President,  these  publications 
which  have  received  large  sums  in  utility 
advertising  have  also  carried  in  recent 
months — except  for  Saturday  Review — 
articles  which  violate  Journalistic  stand- 
ards of  fairness  and  accuracy  and  which 
violently  endorse  the  lOU's  position  on 
resource  development. 

Members  will  recall  the  ludicrous  Life 
article  on  the  "pork  barrel"  last  year, 
which  was  rebutted  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  in  both  House  and  Senate. 

Time's  account  of  a  2 -day  hearing  on 
Knowles  Dam  was  limited  to  the  state- 
ment of  one  opponent. 

Reader's  Digest  and  the  lOU's  for 
years  have  flooded  the  malls  with  re- 
prints of  sensational  and  untrue  Digest 
articles  which  attack  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, rural  electric  cooperatives,  and 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
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Now  U.S.  News  tt  World  Report  has 
lined  up  with  its  "pork  twirrel"  article. 
entitled  "Where  Money  Prom  Washing- 
ton Is  Belns  Turned  Down,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  March  16  issue. 

This  article  deals  in  part  with  two  pro- 
posed Montana  dams.  Knowles  and  Llb- 
by.  Both  of  these  dams  would  be  con- 
structed by  the  Federal  Government. 
Both  would  be  multipurpose,  producing 
large  amounts  of  power  and  substantial 
flood  control  benefits.  Both  would  re- 
quire expensive  railrocul  relocation. 

Both  would  require  relocation  of  sev- 
eral hundred  persons.  Both  would  in- 
undate several  small  communities. 
Neither  has  been  proposed  for  construc- 
tion by  a  non-Federal  company  or  com- 
bine of  private  companies.  Libby  would 
cost  about  $80  million  more  than 
Knowles. 

Nevertheless,  according  to  U.S.  News  b 
World  Report,  Knowles  Dam  is  a  "pork 
barrel"  project,  but  Federal  construc- 
tion of  Libby  Dam  would  be  "aid  without 
•pork.'  " 

Mr.  President.  I  realize  it  may  be  dif- 
ficult for  some  Members  to  understand 
how  the  more  expensive — Libby — of  two 
comparable  dams  is  not  "pork,"  but  the 
least  expensive — Knowles — is  "pork." 

The  answer  Is  that  the  lOU's  oppose 
Knowles  Dam  which,  unlike  Libby.  has 
not  yet  been  authorized  by  Congress. 
Therefore.  Knowles  is  labeled  "pork"  by 
the  lOU's  and  by  the  magazines  which 
appear  to  be  more  interested  in  electric 
compsmy  advertising  than  in  the  fair  re- 
porting of  public  affairs. 

The  U.S.  News  tt  World  Report  article 
states  that  "so  marked  is  the  shift  in 
Western  attitudes  that  Secretary  Udall 
speaks  of  a  rising  tide  of  antlfederallsm' 
in  the  West." 

Mr.  President.  I  say  that  much  of  what 
Is  said  to  be  a  shift  in  Western  attitudes 
is  part  of  the  manufacture  of  public 
opinion  by  the  lOU's  through  the  edi- 
torials which  company  employees  write 
for  newspaper  editors — through  the 
editorials,  columns,  and  pamphlets  which 
are  written  and  distributed  by  organiza- 
tions to  which  the  lOU's  contribute — 
through  reprint  of  hostile  editorials 
which  are  circulated  by  power  com- 
panies— through  articles  appearing  In 
publications  of  which  the  electric  com- 
panies are.  In  Bernard  J.  Mullaney's 
words,  "regular,  prompt  paying  custom- 
ers." 

Mr.  President,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Advertising  Agencies  has  stated 
that  the  ECAP  series  of  advertising  Is 
"outside  the  scope"  of  Its  concern.  The 
Advertising  Federation  of  America  has 
taken  a  similar  position.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  asserted  that  it 
has  no  jurisdiction  over  electric  company 
advertising  of  this  nature  unless  so  di- 
rected by  Congress. 

The  companies,  and  the  publications 
which  are  so  responsive  to  them  and  un- 
responsive to  ethical  journalism,  have  in- 
vited congressional  attention. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  In  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  U.S.  News  L  World  Report  article  to 
which  I  have  referred. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro. 
as  follows: 

I  From  us.  News  &  World    Report.  IC&r.  16, 
1904] 

Wherx  Monct  From  Washington  Is  Bung 
TTTKNn>   Down 

(Tbe  West,  long  prone  to  view  Washington 
as  the  wellsprlng  of  plenty.  Is  taking  another 
look.  Key  westerners  fear  that  too  much 
'pork  barrel"  Is  getting  Into  Western  de- 
velopment. They  fear.  too.  Increasing  domi- 
nation from  Washington.  So  marked  Is  the 
shift  In  Western  attitudes  that  Secretary 
Udall  speaks  of  "a  rising  tide  of  antlfederal- 
lsm" In  the  West  ) 

DzNvxm.  Colo. — Something  seems  to  be 
happening  to  attitudes  here  In  the  American 
West  toward  the  Government  In  Washington. 

All  through  the  days  of  the  New  E>eal,  the 
Fair  Deal,  and  even  In  early  days  of  the 
New  Frontier.  Western  political  campaigns 
were  keyed  to  Federal  aid  for  development  of 
natural  resources. 

High  danis,  built  with  Federal  funds,  rose 
on  Western  rivers — on  the  Missouri,  the  Col- 
orado, the  Snake,  the  Columbia. 

Vast  reclamation  projects  sprang  up.  irri- 
gated by  water  from  the  manmade  reservoirs. 

Hydroelectric  power  generated  at  the  Fed- 
eral dams  was  sold  to  the  people  as  the  key 
to  the  future 

People  of  the  West  apparently  looked  to 
Washington   as   the   wellsprlng  of   plenty. 

Suddenly,  however,  attitudes  appear  to  be 
changed. 

In  a  speech  at  the  University  of  New  Mexi- 
co on  February  6.  Stewart  L.  Udall.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  spoke  of  a  "rising  tide  of 
antlfederallsm"  In  Western  States 

In  Congress,  westerners  themselves  are 
voting  agslnst  proposals  for  Federal  dams. 
A  proposed  Knowles  Dam  on  the  Flathead 
River  In  Montana  was  rejected  by  the  House 
In  December  by  a  vote  of  339  to  41. 

Earlier,  the  House  had  refused  to  approve 
a  Burns  Creek  Dam  In  Idaho. 

On  February  5.  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission voted  to  permit  a  private  power 
company  to  build  the  High  Mountain  Sheep 
Dam  on  the  Snake  River  in  Idaho.  In  mak- 
ing the  decision,  the  Commission  turned 
down  a  White  House  bid  to  build  the  dam 
with  Federal  money. 

The  West,  at  the  same  time.  Is  becoming 
more  Interested  In  preserving  Its  scenic 
wonders  and  historic  sites  and  Is  fighting 
for  the  right  to  develop  Its  own  natural  re- 
sources. 

HOW   TKX    WEST    DEVKLOPXD 

States  Of  the  American  West,  over  a  long 
period,  have  looked  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  aid  As  the  last  region  of  the  Na- 
tion to  be  developed,  these  States  came  to 
feel  that  they  were  colonies  of  capital  con- 
trolled In  the  East. 

It  was  under  the  New  Deal  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  that  dollars  really  be- 
gan to  pour  out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  the 
West. 

When  President  Roosevelt,  in  the  1930's. 
proposed  giant  projects  on  the  Columbia 
River,  there  was  cheering. 

Taming  of  the  mighty  Missouri  River,  be- 
gun In  the  1940'8.  was  welcomed,  too. 

In  1956.  a  bllUon-doUar  plan  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
was  approved  by  Congress.  This  was  the 
major  project  for  western  development 
launched  during  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration. 

KENNEOT    PLANS    FOR   THE    WEST 

The  Kennedy  administration,  cocnlng  to 
power  In  1961,  pnxnlsed  a  whole  new  era  of 
western  development  financed  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasxxry. 


A  list  of  proposed  dams  for  western  riven 
was  drawn  up  by  Kennedy  aids.  An  earl, 
goal  of  the  Kennedy  administration  was  a 
Federal  power  grid  to  transmit  public  power 
throughout  the  West  Another  was  a  wtlder- 
ness  plan  to  set  aside  large  tracts  of  Federal 
land  In  Western  States. 

Now.  however,  as  noted  by  Secretary 
Udall.  there  Is  growing  dlsUIuslonment  with 
Washington  throughout  the  West. 

A    REVOLT    SPREADS 

There  are  many  facets  to  the  dfslllusloo- 
ment.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  Is  tbe  re- 
volt against  the  dam  builders  that  Is  spread- 
ing up  and  down  the  river  valleys  and 
canyons. 

One  outspoken  western  politician  calling 
for  less  Federal  8i>endlng  on  big  dam.s  is  Mon- 
tana's Governor.  Tim  Babcock.  a  Republican 
Of  Knowles  Dam.  which  the  Federal  plannen 
still  hope  to  build  at  a  cost  of  $250  million. 
Governor  Babcock  says:  "It's  plain  old  pork 
barrel.  I  can't  subscribe  to  this  raid  on  the 
Federal  Treasury,  even  for  use  In  my  own 
State." 

Throughout  the  West.  Knowles  has  become 
a  symbol  of  the  revolt  against  the  dam  biilld- 
ers.  The  project  was  approved  In  the  Sen- 
ate, where  It  was  lumped  Into  an  appropria- 
tion bill  with  six  other  projects  that  had  be- 
come known  as  the  "pork  barrel"  dams. 

In  the  House,  those  opposed  to  Knowle* 
brought  It  to  a  vote  by  Itself.  When  the 
project  was  tvirned  down  by  an  overwhelming 
vote,  78  Congressmen  from  17  Western  SUtes 
opposed  It  and  only  26  favored  It 

The  Montana  project  was  opposed  by  the 
National  Reclamation  Association,  an  organi- 
zation formed  many  years  ago  to  promote 
rlver-basln  development. 

THREAT   TO    CROPLAND 

Governor  Babcock  sajrs  that  Knowles  Dam 
would  l)e  "reclamation  In  reverse."  because  It 
would  flood  out  9,000  acres  now  Irrigated  and 
would  bring  no  new  land  under  Irrigation. 

Among  other  objections  raised  against 
Knowles  Dam  are  the.«^e:  It  would  Inundate 
a  ferUle  valley  of  60.000  acres,  displace  1300 
people,  require  relocation  of  115  miles  of 
highway  and  35  miles  of  railroad  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  $100  million,  and  break  a  100- 
year-old  treaty  with  the  Flathead  Indiana 
and  flood  part  ot  their  reservation. 

MORE  opposmoN 

In  neighboring  Idaho,  Senator  Len  Jordan, 
a  Republican,  says:  "Knowles  Dam,  aixl 
others  like  it,  can  destroy  the  whole  concept 
of  water  development  in  the  West,  because 
it  is  primarily  a  power  project  and  lacks  tbe 
multlpurpKiee  characteristics  essential  for  t 
sound  Investment." 

In  his  own  State,  Senator  Jordan  has  op- 
posed the  Burns  Creek  Dam  on  the  Snake 
River  as  'a  power  project  that  does  not  hare 
economic  feasibility." 

"I  am  for  Federal  assistance  for  resource 
development  of  the  West,"  says  Senator 
Jordan,  "but  I  dont  want  to  exhaust  Idaho's 
credit  with  the  reet  of  the  country.  I  want 
eastern  Congressmen  to  know  that  when  Lew 
Jordan  says  a  project  is  OK — it  is." 

ANOTHER     WARNING 

Democratic  Representative  Watnx  Aspw- 
ALL.  of  Colorado,  has  warned,  too,  against 
unwise  use  of  Federal  funds  in  the  West. 
As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  Mr.  Aspinall  Is 
one  of  the  most  Influential  men  In  Oongrees 
on  Western  policy. 

"We  are  going  to  scuttle  all  water  re- 
source projects  unless  we  Insist  that  they 
are  put  on  a  sound  economic  basis."  saya 
Representative  Aspinaix. 

In  recent  years,  according  to  Mr.  Aspinaix, 
there  has  been  "great  disparity"  In  the  way 
Federal  agencies  have  justified  water  devel- 
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ooment  projects  proposed  to  Congress.  For 
one  thing,  he  says,  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency to  charge  more  of  the  cost  of  projects 
to  such  benefits  as  recreation. 

Another  Aspinall  criticism  is  that  some 
nrolecis  have  been  given  far  too  long  a  pe- 
nod  in  which  to  pay  back  costs  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

To  correct  this  situation.  Mr.  Aspinaix  is 
monsorlng  a  bill,  which  has  been  approved 
by  his  Committee,  to  standardize  procedures 
for  determining  whether  a  project  U  eco- 
nomically sound. 

One  of  the  pioneers  In  Western  river  de- 
relopment  has  joined  the  revolt  against  the 
dam  buUders.  He  is  Glenn  Sloan,  co-orlgl- 
nator  of  the  "Pick-Sloan"  plan  that  has 
tamed  the  Missouri  River. 

Mr.  Sloan,  now  retired  from  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  describes  new  dams  pro- 
posed by  Government  engineers  for  the 
Missouri  as  "not  even   marginal"   in  value. 

Last  autumn.  In  an  Interview  In  "The  Bill- 
ings (Mont.)  Gazette."  Mr.  Sloan  said  the 
Federal  agencies  Involved  In  Western  de- 
velopment "are  overstepping  the  original 
conception  of  what  they  were  meant  to  do." 

Mr.  Sloan  criticized  the  Government's 
reach  for  more  and  more  power  facilities, 
saying:  "We  origrlnally  thought  power  pro- 
duced at  Federal  projects  would  be  sold 
wholesale  to  whoever  would  take  it." 

There  Is  a  strong  effort  to  turn  back  the 
dam  builders  on  the  upper  Missouri  River, 
where  they  have  proposed  u  series  of  new 
dams.  These  were  the  dams  criticized  by 
llr.  Sloan. 

This  stretch  of  the  Missouri,  known  as  the 
•breaks,"  reaches  180  miles  from  the  head- 
waters of  the  Fort  Peck  Reservoir  to  the 
town  of  Fort  Benton.  Mont. 

HISTORIC    AREA 

The  wild  beauty  of  this  reach  of  the  Mis- 
souri was  noted  In  the  Journals  of  Meri- 
wether Lewis  and  William  Clark,  who  fol- 
lowed the  river  In  their  exploration  of  the 
Northwest  In  the  early  ISOO's. 

Many  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  campsites 
can  be  Identified  today.  Under  a  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  National  Park  Service  as  an 
alternative  to  the  dams  that  would  flood  the 
Missouri  Breaks,  this  reach  of  the  river 
would  be  preserved  as  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
National  Wilderness  Waterway. 

The  Park  Service  plan  appears  to  be  gain- 
ing considerable  support.  One  proponent 
writing  In  the  Fort  Benton  (Mont.)  River 
Press,  said:  "We  hope  the  National  Park 
Service  wins  the  race  to  the  waterhole." 

White  House  plans  to  create  a  Federal 
power  grid  In  Western  States  have  been  hlt- 
Ung  one  snag  after  another. 

In  the  Northwest,  Congressmen  are  in- 
sisting that  Secretary  Udall  clear  with  them 
final  plans  for  an  Intertle  that  would  trans- 
mit surplus  power  from  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  to  southern  California.  Here,  too, 
there  Is  pressure  on  Mr.  Udall  to  include  pri- 
vate power  companies  in  his  plans. 

A  WESTERN    PROTEST 

The  Western  Governors'  Conference,  in 
1963,  protested  In  a  formal  resolution  against 
administration  changes  In  regulations  to  give 
the  Government  far-reaching  control  over 
private  utility  lines  crossing  public  lands. 
The  resolution  stated  In  part : 

"The  effect  of  such  regulations  will  be  to 
hamper  the  economic  growth  of  the  West- 
em  States,  in  which  large  areas  of  Federal 
lands  are  located,  by  thus  denying  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  the  resources  and  indus- 
toles  of  such  Stetes." 

Fifty  percent  of  all  land  in  the  11  western- 
most States,  excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  is 
owned  outright  by  the  Federal  Government. 
This  fact  has  touched  off  another  contro- 
versy. 

Secretary  Udall,  backed  by  many  eastern 
Congressmen,  has  been  pressing  for  a  wUder- 
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ness  plan  that  would  set  aside  large  tracts 
of  Federal  land.  Now  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate, the  plan  would  limit  development  of 
these  tracts. 

Says  Representative  Aspinall,  the  Colorado 
Democrat:  "I  am  not  opposed  to  the  wilder- 
ness concept,  but  I  do  take  issue  with  the 
Senate  bill.  It  would  take  control  away  from 
the  Congress  and  give  it  to  the  President  by 
letting  him  set  aside  the  wilderness  areas, 
which  would  stand  unless  negated  by  Con- 
gress. As  I  read  the  Constitution,  Congress, 
not  the  President,  is  given  control  of  public 
lands." 

Representative  Aspinall  Is  sponsor  of  a  bill 
asking  complete  review  of  Federal  land  policy. 
"If  we  let  the  east  lock  up  these  lands,"  he 
said,  "it  win  destroy  the  economy  of  the 
West  and  put  a  burden  on  taxpayers  of  the 
East.  The  public  lands  can  be  conserved 
and.  at  the  same  time,  be  properly  managed 
for  timber  operations,  mining,  grazing,  and 
water   resource   development." 

A  bill  that  would  give  States  more  protec- 
tion from  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
matter  of  water  rights  has  been  Introduced 
by  three  western  Senators:  Democrat  Frank 
E.  Moss,  of  Utah,  and  Republicans  Thomas 
H.  Kuchel,  of  California,  and  Len  Jordan,  of 
Idaho. 

GOAL :   AID  WITHOUT  PORK 

The  West  is  by  no  means  ready  to  turn  its 
back  on  Washington  aid  and  dollars. 

In  Montana,  for  example.  Governor  Bab- 
cock strongly  supports  the  proposed  Libby 
Dam.  Idaho's  Senator  Jordan  points  to  the 
Palisades  project  and  the  proposed  Fremont 
Dam  In  his  State  as  examples  of  sound  de- 
velopment. 

What  alarms  Westerners  is  the  prospect 
that  development  of  the  West  is  becoming 
discredited  as  "pxjrk  barrel."  They  are 
alarmed,  too,  that  Washington  may  come  to 
control  so  much  of  their  resources  that  West- 
ern States  will  be  forced  to  dance  to  a  Fed- 
eral tune. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  there  is  no  further 
morning  business,  morning  business  is 
concluded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 

the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 

names: 

(No.  81  Leg.) 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Engle 

Ervin 

Fong 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1964 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
7152)  to  enforce  the  constitutional  right 
to  vote,  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the 
districts  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  injunctive  relief  against  dis- 
crimination in  public  accommodations, 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  in- 
stitute suits  to  protect  constitutional 
rights  In  public  facilities  and  public  edu- 
cation, to  extend  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  to  prevent  discrimination  in  fed- 
erally assisted  programs,  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  7152,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  which  the  Chair  now  lays  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  armounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  BartlettJ, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Edmondson]  ,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  ,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Walters], 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas],  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadge]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  frwn 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott  and 
Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator  from  Msor- 
land  [Mr.  Beall],  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper] , 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Mechem],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  Saltonstall],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott], 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
to  attend  as  Chairman  of  the  Economic 
Committee  of  the  NATO  Parliamen- 
tarians'  Conference,  the  10th   Plenary 
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Assembly  of  Businessmen  of  the  Amer- 
icas, sponsored  by  the  Inter-American 
Council  of  Commerce  and  Production,  In 
Santiago.  Chile. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  KEATING.    Mr.  President.  I  wish 
briefly  to  report   today  on   some  mail 
which  I  have  received  on  the  proposed 
civil   rights  legislation.     I  have   heard 
from  thousands  of  New  Yorkers  on  this 
subject.     I  very  frankly  state  that  my 
mall   has   been   rimning   about   equally 
divided  in  favor  of  and  in  opposition  to 
the  bill.    At  one  point.  2  or  3  weeks  ago. 
the  mail  ran  10  to  7  against  the  bill. 
This  may  come  £is  a  surprise  to  many 
supporters  of  civil  rights,  as  it  did  to  me. 
New  York  has  been  the  leader  in  enact- 
ing civil  rights  legislation.    We  have  on 
our  statute  books  very  progressive  laws 
in  this  area.    In  fact,  we  have  been  so 
far  ahead  of  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
country  that  the  enactment  of  Federal 
legislation  in  this  area  would  have  little 
practical  effect  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
We  already  have  public  accommoda- 
tions laws.    We  already  have  a  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practice  Act.    We  do  not  dis- 
criminate against  persons  who  seek  to 
register  to  vote,  because  of  their  race, 
creed,  or  color.    I  have  never  heard  of 
that  happening  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
We  do  not  build  or  operate  segregated 
facilities  with  Federal  money.    We  have 
no   ■  separate  but  equal"   laws   on   our 
strtute  books. 

Why.  then,  is  there  so  much  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  from  the  State  of  New 
York? 

I  believe  the  answer  can  be  stated  in 
two  words:  misinfoiTnation  and  hysteria. 
Both  have  been  engenedered  by  racist 
propaganda,  which  has  been  widely  dis- 
tributed in  Northern  States.  There  is 
an  organization  which  c^lls  itself  the 
Coordinating  Committee  for  Fundamen- 
tal American  Freedom.  Inc. — a  very 
high-sounding  name.  It  has  apparently 
begim  a  campaign  to  discredit  the  bill. 
It  has  mailed  propaganda  to  northern 
homeowners,  and  has  inserted  paid  po- 
litical advertisements  in  northern  news- 
papers. The  principal  financial  contrib- 
utor to  the  Coordinating  Committee  Is 
the  Mississippi  State  Sovereignty  Com- 
mission. According  to  lobbying  reports 
filed  with  Congress  in  the  third  quarter 
of  1963,  of  the  $23,000  budget  of  this 
coordinating  committee.  $20,000  came 
from  the  Mississippi  group. 

In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1963.  the  re- 
ceipts were  $110,000.  More  than  90  per- 
cent of  this  amount  came  from  the  sov- 
ereignty commission,  headed  by  the 
Governor  of  Mississippi  and  financed  by 
funds  regularly  appropriated  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi Legislature.  I  hope  these  facts 
will  be  borne  in  mind  if  any  of  this  litera- 
ture Is  received  by  homeowners  and  other 
citizens,  or  If  any  such  propaganda  is 
read  in  hometown  newspapers.  Incred- 
ible as  it  may  seem,  these  groups  have 
been  singularly  successful  in  convincing 
many  people  that  the  passage  of  the  bill 
would  be  a  national  disaster. 

A  man  from  Long  Island  called  my 
office  last  week  and  was  so  choked  with 
rage  when  speaking  to  a  member  of  my 
staff  that  he  was  barely  audible.  The 
man  threatened  to  spend  every  penny  of 
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his  savings  to  defeat  me  at  the  polls  if  I 
continued  to  support  the  bill.  He  voiced 
the  following  objections  to  the  bill: 

First.  The  bill  would  require  him  to 
fire  white  employees  with  seniority,  in 
order  to  hire  Negroes. 

Second.  The  bill  would  abolish  the  sys- 
tem of  union  seniority. 

Third  The  Federal  Government  would 
assume  control  of  curriculum  content  of 
the  schools  and  would  discharge  any  em- 
ployee whose  vienrs  differed  from  those 
of  Robert  Kennedy. 

Fourth.  The  Federal  Government 
would  move  buses  Into  New  York  for  the 
purpose  of  tr.  nsportlng  white  children 
to  schools  in  Harlem. 

Fifth.  He  would  be  forced,  against  his 
wishes,  to  sell  his  home  to  Negroes. 

Sixth.  The  financial  foundation  of  the 
Nation  would  be  jeopardized  by  Federal 
reprisals  against  recalcitrant  banks  and 
lending  organizations. 

Seventh.  The  pensions  to  disabled  vet- 
erans and  aged  social  security  recilpents 
would  be  summarily  cut  off  because  of 
any  discriminatory  action  by  a  State 
official. 

A  careful  note  was  made  of  these 
statements  because  they  are  indicative 
of  what  appears  in  my  mail.  The  asser- 
tion is  made  again  and  again  in  these 
letters  that  the  bill  would  destroy  union 
seniority;  that  the  bill  would  do  away 
with  the  seniority  system  in  unions;  and 
that  it  would  do  all  the  other  parade  of 
horribles  I  have  mentioned.  The  state- 
ments are  repeated  over  and  over,  which 
makes  it  clearly  evident  that  they  are 
the  result  of  a  propaganda  effort. 

Every  single  one  of  these  allegations  is 
patently  false,  as  would  be  obvious  to 
anyone  who  had  taken  the  time  and 
trouble  to  read  the  bill.  Some  of  the 
mail  I  have  received  is  so  far  off  base 
that  if  it  were  not  discouraging,  it  would 
be  amusing. 

One  man  wrote  a  long  letter  suggest- 
ing that  all  Negro  Americans  be  shipped 
off  to  Africa.  When  I  replied  that  I  dis- 
agreed vehemently  with  everything  he 
said  on  the  question,  I  received  a  second 
letter  which  repeated  the  same  argu- 
ments but  had  this  postscript : 

I  have  marked  my  second  letter  to  your 
personal  attention,  since  I  am  sure  that  my 
first  letter  was  answered  by  a  Negro  on  your 
staff. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  distorted 
letters,  if  not  the  most  distorted,  that  I 
have  received  to  cate  came  from  a  na- 
tionally known  and  highly  respected 
patriotic  organization,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  a  member.  I  am  proud  of 
my  membership  in  it.  The  writer  of  the 
letter  stated  that  in  1928  the  Commu- 
nists launched  their  civil  rights  program 
to  create  social  disorder  in  the  United 
States  by  agitating  the  racial  situation. 
He  further  stated  that  in  1928  the  Daily 
Worker  published,  as  a  part  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  platform,  the  following  de- 
mands: 

First.  The  abolition  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation; second,  the  abolition  of  Jlr.  Crow 
laws;  third,  voting  rights  for  Negroes; 
fourth,  integration  in  the  Nation's 
schools;  fifth,  abolition  of  discrimina- 
tion In  Government  employment;  and 
sixth,  the  admittance  of  Negroes  to  rail- 


way  stations,   restaurants,   and  hotels 
Then  he  wrote:  ^^ 

As  Senator,  you  took  a  solemn  and  blndin. 
oath  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  th* 
United  States  of  America  Which  wUl  »o» 
vote  be.  Senator?  Ptor  the  Const! tuUcnsaS 
against  the  civil  rights  bill,  or  for  the  Coo 
munlst  Party  and  Its  clvU  rights  bill?  Thi 
choice  Is  yours. 

Then  he  sanctimoniously  signed  tl» 
letter: 

Tours  for  Ood  and  country. 

This  man  is  the  "Americanism  chair- 
man" of  this  unit  of  a  fine,  patriotic  or- 
ganization. 

Such  nonsense,  such  clearly  dangeroua 
claptrap,  practically  defies  reply,  i  sup- 
pose  the  thing  to  do  is  to  reply  to  the 
gentleman,  as  I  shall  do.  sending  him  a 
copy  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  14th  amendment  under- 
lined in  red.  Perhaps  that  will  give 
some  color  to  his  allegations.  Perhaps 
I  shall  send  him  a  copy  of  the  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  Party  platfomu 
adopted  in  1960.  I  shall  be  inclined  to 
say  that  I  shall  vote  for  the  Constitu- 
tion and  for  the  bill  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate. Quite  franWy,  I  suppose  this  par- 
tlcular  gentleman  Is  rather  beyond  hope. 

Here  are  a  few  other  examples  of  the 
confusion  which  exists.  A  man  In 
Bronxvllle  asks : 

Does  this  mean  that  once  this  bill  U 
enacted,  the  Friendly  Sons  of  Saint  Patrick 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  reserve  the  grand 
ballroom  of  the  Astor  Hotel  for  the  night  of 
March  17.  to  the  exclusion  of  those  not  of 
Irish  origin?  Similarly,  a  stadium  or  sports 
arena  Is  defined  as  a  place  of  public  accom- 
modation. Does  this  mean  that  the 
Jehovah's  Witnesses  will  no  longer  be  per- 
mitted to  occupy  the  Yankee  Stadium  for 
their  convention?  And  It  no  doubt  would 
bar  Constitution  Hall  In  Washington  to  Um 
DAR.    Perhaps  It  Is  Intended  to. 

I  received  a  postcard  from  Claverack, 
N.Y..  containing  a  stamp  which  many 
of  us  are  accustomed  to  seeing : 

Get  the  United  States  out  of  the  UJI.,  and 
the  U.N.  out  of  the  United  SUtes. 

The  statement  on  this  postcard 
charges  that : 

The  bill  would  liquidate  constitutional 
government  and  esUblUh  a  dlcUtorlal 
tyranny. 

A  man  from  Albany  says  that  my 
statement  in  the  Record  on  February  26 
in  support  of  the  bill: 

Sounds  more  like  that  of  an  agent  of  tbt 
President  of  Ohana. 

A  resident  of  Brooklyn  fears  that  the 
bill  would  bar  his: 

Rights  to  engage  in  private  social  activi- 
ties In  which  he  traditionally  participates. 

I  do  not  exactly  know  what  the  gentle- 
man has  in  mind,  but  unless  his  private 
social  activities  Involve  violating  the 
political  and  human  rights  of  othe. 
Americans.  I  know  of  nothing  In  the  bill 
that  would  Interfere  with  his  social  ac- 
tivities. I  assure  him  that  the  bill  would 
do  him  no  harm. 

I  have  a  communication  from  a  man 
in  New  York  City  which  expresses  con- 
siderable disturbance  over  my  support 
of  the  bill  and  ends  by  saying : 

My  famUy  and  I  will  vote  for  Khrushchev 
this  November  IX  he  runs  against  you. 
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I  do  not  anticipate  that  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev will  run  against  me.  But  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  believe,  bad  as  my 
record  may  have  been  in  the  minds  of 
some  that  constituents  of  mine  are 
ready  to  support  Mr.  Khrushchev. 

The  writer  of  the  next  communica- 
tion particularly  opposes  the  bill  because 
he  says  "minority  groups  have  become 
too  cocky."  Then  he  adds:  "like  the  new 
heavyweight  champion,  Lucius  Clay." 

All  this  Is  presented  as  a  warning  to 
Americans  of  good  will  In  all  parts  of 
the  Nation.  We  may  differ,  and  we  do 
differ,  with  others  in  regard  to  the 
merits  of  particular  provisions  of  the 
bill'  but  I  hope  those  who  do  not  favor 
the  bill  are  not  lending  themselves  to 
such  hatemongering  and  smearing, 
which  apparently  are  so  prevalent  in  the 
State  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  Issue  a  warn- 
ing that  we  are  being  deluged  with 
propaganda  and  are  being  subjected  to 
an  unbelievable  barrage  of  misinforma- 
tion. I  respect  the  right  of  anyone  who 
differs  with  me  to  express  his  views; 
but  I  do  not  Intend  to  remain  silent.  I 
shall  continue  to  make  public  such  doc- 
uments as  these;  and  I  do  not  Intend  to 
fall  to  reply  when  fear  is  Instilled,  hes 
are  uttered,  and  misinformation  is 
spread.  I  think  It  is  the  duty  of  all 
Senators  and  citizens  to  speak  out  with 
the  truth. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield.    ^ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  Senator 
from  New  York  inform  us  whether  all 
the  letters  he  has  read  are  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  ones  I  have  read 
are  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  know  who  gives  the  in- 
spiration to  which  he  has  referred? 
Who  furnishes  the  reason  for  writing 
such  letters? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  do  not  know  the 
reason. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then  why  does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  allege  it? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  know  what  the 
Coordinating  Committee  for  Funda- 
mental American  Freedoms,  Inc..  is  do- 
ing in  the  way  of  advertising  and  mail- 
ing. We  have  received  from  constit- 
uents approximately  100  pamphlets 
printed  by  that  organization.  I  have  no 
knowledge  as  to  whether  the  particular 
letters  I  have  read  emanate  from  litera- 
ture sent  out  by  that  organization;  but 
I  am  certain  that  it  Is  widely  circulating 
its  material  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then  the  Senator 
from  New  York  assumes  that  in  all 
probability  those  who  wrote  such  letters 
were  inspired  by  literature  spread  around 
by  the  organization  to  which  he  refers? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Other  organizations 
are  spreading  literature  around,  but  the 
letters  I  have  read  do  not  state  the 
source  of  their  Information. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  To  what  extent  are 
there  laws  in  the  State  of  New  York 
similar  or  In  keeping  with  the  laws  some 
Senators  now  wish  to  have  the  Federal 
Qovernment  enact? 


Mr.  KEATING.  There  are  very  com- 
plete laws.  New  York  has  public  accom- 
modations laws,  for  example,  which  have 
been  on  our  statute  books  for  years. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  us  consider  the 
New  York  public  accommodations  laws. 
To  what  extent  are  those  laws  adhered  to 
by  Negroes? 

Mr.  KEATING.  They  are  adhered  to 
by  the  Negroes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  presume  they  were 
passed  primarily  in  order  to  permit 
Negroes  to  go  where  white  folks  ate  or 
where  white  folks  slept. 

Mr.  KEATING.  There  have  been 
times  in  New  York  State — and.  I  have 
no  doubt,  in  other  States — when  groups 
other  than  Negroe.-  were  discriminated 
against.  These  laws  have  been  on  the 
New  York  statute  books  for  years,  and 
they  do  not  permit  the  refusal  of  hotel 
accommodations  to  any  person  because 
of  his  race  or  color. 

I  received  a  letter — It  would  have  been 
considered  rather  amusing,  but  for  the 
fact  that  it  was  with  regard  to  so  serious 
a  matter — from  a  man  who  operates  a 
small  hotel  in  the  lower  part  of  Man- 
hattan.   He  said: 

Don't  vote  for  this  public  accommodations 
bill,  because  If  It  Is  ever  enacted,  I  will  loee 
75  percent  of  my  business. 

I  replied  to  his  letter  by  writing: 

My  Dkab  Friend:  You  had  better  talk  to 
your  lawyer,  because  if  this  bill  would  have 
such  an  effect,  you  must  have  been  violating 
the  laws  of  New  York  for  quite  a  period  of 
time. 

Because  the  New  York  public  accom- 
modations laws,  by  and  large,  go  further 
than  this  bill  does. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Evidently,  in  the 
case  of  the  hotelkeeper  who  wrote  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  that  man  was 
not  bothered  by  the  Negro  question,  and 
evidently  no  Negro  tried  to  go  into  his 
hotel. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Either  he  must  have 
been  misinformed  about  what  was  in  the 
bill  or  he  had  been  violating  with  im- 
punity the  New  York  State  law,  over  a 
period  of  time.  I  am  Inclined  to  believe 
that  probably  he  had  been  misinformed 
in  regard  to  the  contents  of  the  bill,  and 
thought  the  bill  was  much  more  exten- 
sive than  it  Is.  although  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  he  could  possibly  feel  that 
the  bill  would  have  the  effect  of  taking 
away  a  large  part  of  his  business. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  know  to  what  extent  the 
public  accommodations  laws  of  New  York 
have  been  enforced? 

Mr.  KEATING.  They  have  been  quite 
strictly  enforced. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Since  when? 
Lately? 

Mr.  KEATING.  They  have  been  en- 
forced for  decades. 

When  I  was  practicing  law — that  wsis 
longer  ago  than  I  like  to  recall — I  han- 
dled such  cases — for  example,  when  a 
Negro  was  denied  the  right  to  register  in 
a  hotel.  The  New  York  statute  provides 
that  one  thus  denied  may  bring  a  penalty 
action — a  civil  action  for  damages  in  a 
certain  penal  amount.  Those  suits  are 
quite  common,  and  have  been  over  the 
years,  although  I  think  they  are  less 


conamon  now.  I  think  there  is  now  more 
widespread  compliance  with  the  New 
York  State  law  than  at  any  previous 
time,  and  as  a  result,  those  suits  are  less 
frequent  now  than  they  used  to  be. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  it  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  if  Congress 
were  to  enact  a  pubUc  accommodations 
law,  it  would  be  more  likely  to  be  en- 
forced in  New  York  than  the  New  York 
law  would  be? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  do  not  believe  this 
bill,  insofar  as  its  public  accommoda- 
tions section  is  concerned,  would  have 
any  effect  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  there  any  part  of 
the  bill,  so  far  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  knows,  that  is  not  included  in  some 
New  York  law? 

Let  us  consider  school  Integration:  I 
am  sure  that  for  some  time  New  York  has 
had  laws  to  integrate  the  schools. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Yes.  I  will  not  say 
there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  which  would 
tighten  up  any  laws  in  New  York.  But 
New  York  has  a  Pair  Employments  Prac- 
tices Act  which  Is  stronger  than  that 
provision  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  see  how  it 
could  be.  Will  the  Senator  from  New 
York  explain  how  it  would  be? 

Mr.   KEATING.     The  New  York  law 

has  very  strong  enforcement  provisions. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    To  what  extent  has 

the  State  of  New  York  been  successful  in 

enforcing  that  law? 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful. I  should  like  to  explain  how  it 
has  worked.  Relatively  few  actions  have 
been  brought  in  court.  A  person  who 
claims  he  has  been  discriminated  against 
so  far  as  employment  is  concerned  files 
his  complaint  with  the  commission,  or, 
in  some  instances,  the  commission  initi- 
ates the  proceeding.  Normally,  the  com- 
plaint is  filed  by  a  citizen.  The  commis- 
sion looks  into  it.  If  it  finds  that  the 
complaint  Is  well  founded,  the  employer 
is  interviewed.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  the  cases  are  settled  by  a  confer- 
ence around  the  table  with  the  employer 
and  the  employee  or  job  applicant.  They 
are  settled  without  any  court  action. 
Only  in  a  very  few  cases  Is  an  action 
brought  to  enforce  the  nondiscrimina- 
tion features.  There  is  a  provision  in  the 
law  for  it.  but  it  is  rarely  necessary  to 
resort  to  It. 

The  procedure  has  worked  very  well. 
Levelheaded,  moderate,  but  sincere  and 
good  men  and  women  have  consistently 
been  appointed  to  what  is  now  called  the 
Human  Rights  Commission.  They  ren- 
der an  excellent  service  in  straightening 
out  such  cases  without  court  proceedings. 
In  the  few  cases  In  which  court  pro- 
ceedings have  been  brought,  I  believe, 
that  the  position  taken  by  the  Commis- 
sion has  normally  been  sustained,  be- 
cause actions  are  not  brought  unless  it 
is  believed  the  cases  have  merit. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  the  Senator 
aware  of  any  applications  having  been 
made  in  cases  in  which  discrimination 
was  charged,  wherein  the  person  apply- 
ing was  not  qualified  for  the  Job  for 
which  he  applied? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Oh,  yes.  That  is  one 
of  the  typical  cases  in  which  the  com- 
plaint is  thrown  out.  That  action  Is  very 
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common.  Someone  who  is  not  qualified 
for  a  Job  makes  a  complaint  that  he  did 
not  get  the  Job  because  of  his  race,  color, 
religion,  or  some  such  reason.  The  Com- 
mission looks  into  that  question  very 
carefully. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  not  lack  of  quali- 
fication the  chief  basis  of  a  claim,  and 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  cases  in  which 
an  applicant  is  qualified,  he  is  employed? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  believe  that  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  if  an  applicant  were 
qualified,  most  employers  would  hire 
him  if  there  were  a  vacancy,  regardless 
of  the  applicant's  race,  creed,  or  color. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Reverting  to  the  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  in  reference  to  discrimi- 
nation In  schools.  I  am  sure  that  the  Sen- 
ator is  familiar  with  the  difficulty  that 
occurred  recently  In  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Mr  KEATTNO.     Yes. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  It  involved  the  white 
people  of  New  York  as  well  as  the  col- 
ored people. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. This  bill  contains  no  provision 
which  would  require  the  transportation 
of  schoolchildren.  One  complaint  fre- 
quently made  in  my  mail  is  that  the  bill 
would  require  all  children  in  New  York 
City,  for  example,  to  be  taken  by  bus  to 
a  school  outside  his  own  neighborhood. 
For  example,  the  charge  is  made  that 
white  children  would  be  transported  by 
bus  into  Harlem.  The  only  provision  in 
the  bill  relative  to  that  question  is  the 
one  which  negatives  It  and  provides  that 
"desegregation"  for  the  purposes  of  this 
bill  "shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  in  order  to 
overcome  racial  imbalance."  That  ques- 
tion is  left  entirely  to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation of  the  city  of  New  York  and  sim- 
ilar boards  in  every  other  community  in 
the  Nation.  The  bill  expressly  removes 
that  question  from  any  Federal  control 
or  Federal  jurisdiction. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Would  the  Senator 
favor  an  amendment  to  the  bill  which 
would  require  children  to  be  transferred 
from  one  area  to  another  in  order  to 
equalize  the  attendance  at  schools  be- 
tween the  whites  and  the  Negroes? 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  would 
not  favor  such  an  amendment  to  the 
bill,  because  the  Senator  feels  that  that 
is  a  matter  which  should  be  dealt  with 
by  the  board  of  education  in  the  munic- 
ipality involved  and  by  the  State  con- 
cerned. The  wording  of  the  bill  In  that 
respect  Is  exactly  what  it  should  be.  The 
Federal  Government  should  keep  its 
hands  off  that  matter. 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  Then,  if  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  correctly,  since  the 
Board  of  Education  of  New  York  has  In 
effect  stated  that  it  is  unwilling  to  per- 
mit  the  transfer  of  children  from  one 
area  to  another  in  order  to  balance  the 
whites  against  the  blacks,  the  Senator 
favors  that  position? 

Mr  KEATING.  The  Senator  has 
misstated  the  position  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  New  York. 

Mr.  ET .LENDER.  I  am  sorry.  I  wish 
the  Senator  would  correct  me. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  board  of  educa- 
tion presented  a  plan  for  the  movement 
of  some  children  from  certain  areas  to 


others.  As  I  have  said,  that  Is  a  ques- 
tion for  the  board,  and  for  the  educa- 
tional authorities  of  the  State,  which 
would  have  an  overriding  authority  over 
the  city  board  of  education. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  plan  that  was 
first  suggested  by  those  who  desire  to 
bring  about  a  balance  between  whites 
and  blacks  in  New  York  was  not  con- 
sidered favorably  by  the  board  at  first, 
was  it? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  do  not  know  how 
the  voters  feel. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
board  of  education. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  do  not  see  how  any- 
thing can  be  gained  by  debating  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  plan  promul- 
gated by  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Education.  The  question  has  never  been 
subjected  to  any  referendum  or  a  vote  of 
any  kind  to  my  knowledge.  Boards  of 
education  in  cities  other  than  the  city 
of  New  York  have  similar  arrangements. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  recall,  the 
board's  plan  was  not  acceptable  to  some 
of  the  Negro  leaders  in  New  York,  nor 
was  it  acceptable  to  some  of  the  white 
people  in  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  think  that  is  very 
likely.  That  is  often  true  of  actions  by 
municipal  officials.  It  Is  certainly  true 
of  what  is  done  In  Washington.  Very 
often  a  proposal  is  not  acceptable  to 
either  side.  Sometimes  we  feel  that  If  it 
is  not  acceptable  to  either  side,  we  are 
about  right. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  To  what  extent 
would  the  Senator  suggest  that  author- 
ity be  given  at  the  State  level  to  boards 
of  education  In  order  to  settle  such  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  is  not  in 
any  way  debating  what  should  be  done 
by  the  mayor  or  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  City  of  New  York  or  by  the  Gov- 
ernor or  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
of  the  State  of  New  York  The  Senator 
is  concerned  about  the  wording  of  the 
bill  under  consideration  and  the  mis- 
statements that  have  led  people  to  indi- 
cate that  the  proposed  Federal  legisla- 
tion will  in  some  way  force  the  transfer 
of  children,  whereas  the  bill  expressly 
provides  that  the  language  shall  not 
mean  the  assignment  of  students  to  pub- 
lic schools  in  order  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance 

Mr  ELLENDER.  My  reason  for  the 
question  was  that  I  understood  the  Sen- 
ator to  state  that  he  favored  leaving  the 
question  In  the  hands  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  New  York  to  handle. 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  do— and  the  State. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  there  anything 
else  that  the  Senator  would  like  to  see 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  board  that 
might  run  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  which  we  are  now  debating? 

Mr  KEATING.  I  believe  that  the 
conduct  of  our  schools  should  be  left  In 
the  hands  of  the  tx>ards  of  education 
and  the  school  districts  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  States.  That  is  true  in  all 
the  States,  so  long  as  they  obey  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  recently? 


Mr.  KEATING.  In  any  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  latest  declsloo 
is  the  one  that  takes  effect,  of  course 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course,  the 
Court  had  held 

Mr  KEATING.  So  long  as  they  do 
not  violate  the  Constitution,  the  local 
authorities  should  be  able  to  conduct 
their  own  affairs,  and  not  be  dictated  to 
by  Washington.  I  am  very  much  op- 
posed  to  Federal  control  of  education. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  the  doctrine  of  equal  facUlUes 
wsis  in  effect  from  1896  up  to  1954.  I  Mm 
sure  the  Senator  will  concede  that  It 
was  in  strict  accord  with  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  law. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  do  not  see  any 
merit  involved  in  prolonging  this  discus- 
sion by  an  argimient  over  whether  the 
1954  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education,  was 
sound  or  unsound.  It  had  the  support 
of  all  nine  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court — a  relatively  uncommon  occur- 
rence. They  all  supported  It.  It  has 
been  reiterated  again  and  again.  I  do 
not  see  any  point  in  arguing  whether 
it  was  right  or  wrong.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  believes  It  was  wrong. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  did  not  want  to 
get  the  Senator  into  an  argument  on  the 
question  of  equal  but  separate  facilities, 
but  in  the  South  It  worked  very  weQ, 
and  the  Negroes  were  making  much 
progress.  I  was  very  hopeful  this  situa- 
tion could  continue.  It  is  my  considered 
Judgment  that  the  tragic  thing  about  en- 
acting a  law  of  this  kind  Is  that  it  would 
do  more  harm  to  those  the  Senator  is 
trying  to  help  than  if  we  let  things  re- 
main as  they  are. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Knowing  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  as  I  do,  I  know  he  sin- 
cerely believes  that.  I  hope  he  Is  mis- 
taken, because  I  believe  the  proposed 
legislation  will  be  enacted.  I  hope  It 
turns  out  to  be  helpful  to  minority  groups 
and  to  our  Nation.  But  I  respect  the 
views  of  those  who  feel  differently  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  ET  .LENDER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  discuss  this  subject  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  make  some 
ot)servations.  as  well  as  ask  questions, 
without  the  Senator  from  New  York 
losing  the  right  to  the  floor,  and  with- 
out the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  being  counted  as  a  second  speech 
on  this  subject — provided  it  is  agree- 
able to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  not  worried 
about  a  second  speech.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  his  request. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  I  have  great  sym- 
pathy with  him  because  of  the  com- 
munications he  has  received.  I  have 
always  felt  that  people  should  use  rea- 
son rather  than  insult  to  persuade  others 
of  the  righteousness  of  their  viewpoint 
and  the  unrighteousness  of  the  view- 
point to  which  they  object:  but  those 
in  public  life  are  sometimes  subject  to 
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the  same  experience  as  that  of  the  young 
man  who  was  persuaded  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  State  legislature.  His 
father  tried  to  persuade  him  not  to  go 
Into  politics.  He  said,  "Son,  don't  get 
Into  politics.  If  you  get  into  this  race 
for  the  legislature,  before  it's  over  they 
will  accuse  you  of  stealing  a  horse."  The 
son  did  not  take  his  father's  advice.  He 
plunged  into  the  race.  After  the  election 
was  over  he  came  back  home,  defeated. 
His  father  said,  "Son.  didn't  I  say  to  you 
that  you  would  be  accused  of  stealing  a 
horse  before  the  election  was  over?"  And 
the  son  replied,  "Pa,  it's  much  worse 
than  that.  They  dern  near  proved  it 
on  me." 

The  Senator  has  some  companions — 
I  was  about  to  say  companions  in  misery, 
but  I  am  not  as  sensitive  as  I  used  to 
be,  and  I  am  no  longer  a  shrinking  violet 
In  politics.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  will 
allow  me  to  proceed  to  read  some  ex- 
tracts from  an  editorial  in  one  of  the 
most  famous  newspapers  In  the  United 
States,  which  certainly  cannot  be  Justly 
charged  with  being  a  crackpot.  The 
editorial  was  entitled  "Last  Parade."  and 
was  the  lead  editorial  in  the  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  for  Wednesday,  March 
11. 1964. 

I  do  this  not  In  anger  or  rancor,  but 
In  sadness.  I  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  problems  of  the  fourth  estate.  I 
happen  to  be  a  trustee  under  the  will  of 
a  dear  friend  who  has  departed  this  life. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  will  I  have  some 
responsibility  for  the  publication  of  a 
newspaper.  As  a  consequence.  I  have 
some  ideas  about  what  the  duty  of  the 
press  is.  There  is  a  free  press  in  Amer- 
ica, and  we  ought  to  have  a  free  press  in 
America,  and  the  free  press  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  comment  on  the  actions  and 
views  of  those  who  occupy  public  office. 
But  I  have  always  thought  that  in  com- 
menting upon  such  activities  and  views, 
the  press  should  resort  to  the  use  of  rea- 
son to  demonstrate  the  unsoundness  of 
the  views  which  the  press  opp)oses,  rather 
than  language  which  is  merely  deroga- 
tory to  those  public  officials  who  differ 
with  the  views  of  the  press. 

I  read  now  from  the  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
March  11.  1964.  which  was  Wednesday 
of  this  week,  and  which  was  evidently 
written  after  only  2  days  of  debate  by 
Senators  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
heard  the  debate  by  those  Senators.  The 
only  thing  they  said,  in  substance,  was 
that,  in  their  honest  judgment,  the  pend- 
ing civil  rights  bill  is  incompatible  with 
the  system  of  government  established  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  would  deprive  all  Americans  of  basic 
economic,  legal,  personal,  and  property 
rights. 

Since  I  adhere  to  those  views,  I  be- 
lieve that  was  a  laudable  position  for 
intellectually  honest  men  to  take  in  the 
performance  of  what  they  conceived  to  be 
their  public  duty.  They  supported  their 
position  by  citations  of  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  and  by  calling  attention  to 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  supporting  their  interpre- 
tation of  such  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  editorial  writer  stated  that  the 
atmosphere  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  upon  the 


conmiencement  of  the  debate  on  the 
civil  rights  bill,  is  one  which  gives  un- 
happiness  to  many  citizens.  Then  he 
proceeded  to  engage  in  the  practice  of 
psychiatry  and  to  say  that  southern 
Senators  are  laboring  under  a  persecu- 
tion complex. 

I  might  state,  without  losing  any  part 
of  my  sweet  disposition,  that  I  believe, 
from  the  colloquy  between  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EXlender], 
that  there  might  be  some  cause  for  a 
southerner  to  acquire  some  kind  of  per- 
secution complex. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  New  York 
recall  that  when  the  original  civil  rights 
bills  were  introduced  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House — and  I  refer  to  the  adminis- 
tration bills — there  was  a  provision  in 
the  bills  which  would  authorize  Congress 
to  appropriate  Federal  funds  to  grant 
aid  to  so-called  racially  imbalanced 
schools? 

Mr.  KEATING.  There  was  a  provi- 
sion, as  I  remember,  which  permitted 
aid  to  schools  seeking  to  comply  with 
the  1954  decision  in  good  faith  and  seek- 
ing to  integrate.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  is  the  one  to  which  the  Senator 
refers.  It  was  recommended  originally 
by  President  Eisenhower,  embraced  by 
President  Kennedy,  and  contained  in  the 
platforms  of  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Parties  in  1960. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  provision  was  in 
the  bill,  but  that  is  not  the  provision  to 
which  I  am  alluding.  The  provision  to 
which  I  am  alluding  would  authorize  the 
Federal  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
arrange  with  colleges  to  conduct  train- 
ing in  connection  with  the  so-called 
racially  imbalanced  school  problem,  and 
would  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
money  to  be  used,  among  other  things, 
for  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  ra- 
cially imbalanced  school  theory.  It 
would  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
money  to  educate  the  general  public  as 
well  as  parents  of  school  children  who 
might  be  taken  away  from  their  neigh- 
borhood schools  to  distant  schools  for 
the  purpose  of  mixing  the  races  in  the 
distant  schools  and  preventing  them 
from  being  what  some  people  call  ra- 
cially imbalanced  schools.  Does  not  the 
Senator  recall  that  that  provision  was 
in  the  administration  bills  as  they  were 
originally  introduced  in  the  House  and 
Senate? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  do  not  recall;  but 
I  do  not  question  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  in  that  re- 
gard.   It  is  not  in  the  present  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No;  it  is  not.  That  is 
the  reason  I  say  that  as  a  southern  Sen- 
ator I  might  find  a  bit  of  Justification 
for  being  in  that  psychiatric  condition 
which  the  editorial  writer  calls  a  per- 
secutlon  complex. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho 
in  the  chair),  there  was  a  provision  in 
the  original  Senate  bill  and  the  orig- 
inal House  bill  which  bears  the  same 
number  as  the  pending  bill.  The  pro- 
vision had  eight  references  in  it  to  ra- 
cially imbalanced  schools.  It  provided 
that  the  Federal  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation could  make  contracts  and  set 
up  training  courses  to  deal  with  the 
problem    of    the    racially    imbalanced 


schools.  It  undertook  to  authorize  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  money  to  carry  out 
the  racially  imbalanced  school  theory. 
Also,  as  I  stated  in  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  hearings,  it  contained  an  un- 
precedented authority  for  Congress  to 
appropriate  money  to  brainwash  the 
general  public  as  to  the  desirability  of 
implementing  the  racially  imbalanced 
school  theory. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Brewster  in  the 
chair) ,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  recalls,  but  I  pointed 
out  at  that  time  to  the  Attorney  General 
that  I  thought  the  racially  imbalanced 
school  theory  is  unconstitutional.  Un- 
der it,  a  child  is  denied  the  right  to  go 
to  his  neighborhood  school  and  is  trans- 
ported some  distance  from  his  neighbor- 
hood school  to  a  school  elsewhere  be- 
cause children  of  his  race  are  needed  to 
make  the  school  elsewhere  what  is  called 
racially  balanced.  I  took  the  position 
that  this  theory  is  unconstitutional  under 
the  Brown  case  because  it  denies  the 
child  so  transported  of  his  right  to  attend 
his  neighborhood  school  on  account  of 
his  race. 

At  that  time  I  directed  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  to  the 
decision  of  Judge  Beamer  in  the  U.S. 
district  court  in  Indiana,  in  the  case 
of  Bell  against  the  School  Board  of 
Gary,  Ind.  In  his  decision,  Judge 
Beamer  held  that  the  transportation  of 
children  from  their  home  communities  to 
other  conununities  merely  to  make  the 
schools  in  the  other  communities  what 
some  call  racially  balanced  schools  Is 
unconstitutional  under  the  Brown  case. 

I  rejoice  to  say  that  since  that  time  the 
U.S.  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  em- 
bracing Indiana  has  affirmed  that  judg- 
ment. 

I  do  not  favor  hauling  children  from 
one  place  to  another  in  order  to  mix  the 
races  in  the  schools.  I  believe  it  is  vm- 
constitutional.  But  the  amendment 
made  in  the  House  which  undertakes  to 
outlaw  the  carrying  out  of  the  racially 
imbalanced  school  theory  left  many  other 
unconstitutional  provisions  in  the  bill. 
This  partial  action  by  the  House  might 
have  a  tendency  to  implant  in  a  southern 
mind  the  psychiatric  ailment  which  the 
editorial  writer  calls  a  persecution  com- 
plex. When  the  bill  was  before  the 
House,  the  advocates  of  the  bill  amended 
it  so  as  to  specify  that  the  bill  should  not 
require  the  implementation  of  the  ra- 
cially imbalanced  school  theory.  This 
was  done  to  avoid  stirring  up  opF>osition 
in  New  York  and  other  northern  cities, 
where  the  white  population  Is  insisting, 
quite  rightly  I  think,  that  their  children 
should  not  be  taken  from  their  home  dis- 
tricts and  subjected  to  the  hazards  of 
transportation  to  distant  points  merely 
to  mix  the  races  in  distant  schools  to 
satisfy  the  demand  of  those  who  insist 
the  races  should  be  compulsorily  mixed 
in  all  circumstances. 

I  heard  the  colloquy  between  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  rejoice  to  hear  the  distin- 
gunished  Senator  from  New  York  say 
that  he  does  not  believe  In  centralized 
control  of  schools. 

When  the  House  amended  the  bill  so  as 
to  specify  that  it  does  not  require  the  im- 
plementation of  the  racially  imbalanced 
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school  theory,  they  did  so  In  order  to 
pacify  parents  In  northern  cities  where 
de  facto  segregation  exists  as  a  result  of 
residential  patterns.  But  the  House  left 
intact  the  provisions  of  title  IV  which 
have  little  impact  upon  northern  cities 
where  de  facto  segregation  exists  because 
of  residential  patterns,  but  much  impact 
upon  the  South  where  members  of  both 
races  reside  In  the  same  communities. 
As  a  result  title  IV  contains  provisions 
applicable  to  the  South  but  not  applica- 
ble to  the  North.  It  also  provides  that 
the  Federal  Government,  acting  through 
the  Federal  Commissioner  of  Education, 
the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Federal 
courts,  may  not  only  direct  assignments 
of  students  to  public  schools  of  the 
South,  but  also  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  specific  classrooms  within  those 
schools. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  am  opposed  to  any  legislation 
carrying  out  the  racially  Imbalanced 
school  theory.  I  believe  school  txiards  in 
the  North  should  handle  this  matter 
without  Federal  interference.  I  also 
believe  that  school  boards  below  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line  should  be  allowed 
to  control  without  Federal  Inter eference. 
the  assigimient  of  school  children  to 
public  schools,  and  their  assignment  to 
classes  and  rooms  within  such  schools. 

This  is  allegedly  a  bill  to  abolish  dis- 
crimination. Yet  it  practices  discrimi- 
nation by  retaining  provisions  applica- 
ble to  conditions  in  the  South  and 
largely  inapplicable  to  conditions  in  the 
North,  and  by  deleting  provisions  ap- 
plicable to  conditions  in  the  North  and 
inapplicable  to  conditions  In  the  South. 

But  I  did  not  Intend  to  speak  so  long  on 
this  point.  What  I  have  thus  fsu*  said 
might  Indicate  that  there  may  be  some 
slight  reason  for  southern  Senators  to 
labor  under  the  psychiatric  handicap 
known  as  a  persecution  complex.  I  wish 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  to  some  other  statements, 
and  to  remind  him  that  those  statements 
do  not  come  from  persons  who  can  be 
called  crackpots.  They  come  from  an 
erudite  and  eloquent  editorial  writer  for 
one  of  the  moet  famous  newspapers  In 
the  United  States;  namely,  the  Washing- 
ton Post. 

They  are  based  upon  the  fact  that 
southern  Senators  have  argued  in  good 
faith  and  with  much  show  of  reason  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  as  US.  Senators, 
that  the  so-called  civil  rights  bill  should 
be  defeated  because  it  is  incompatible 
with  the  system  of  government  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  would  unjustly  deprive 
Americans  of  their  basic  Individual 
rlchts. 

I  shall  Invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  to  some  further 
statements  made  by  the  writer  of  the 
editorial.  They  may  bring  some  solace 
to  him  because  they  may  show  that  there 
are  other  Senators  in  a  plight  somewhat 
similar  to  that  in  which  he  finds  him- 
self. 

The  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post,  which  was  published  on  the  morn- 


ing of  the  third  day  after  the  debate 
started,  states: 

It  Is  saddening  to  se«  Senators  •  •  •  speak- 
ing In  the  accents  of  a  narrow  and  provin- 
cial racial  antlpatby. 

Those  are  words  applied  to  Senators 
whose  only  offense  is  they  spoke  in 
defense  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  right  of  all  Americans 
to  be  free  from  governmental  tyranny. 

The  editorial  continues: 

It  is  depressing  to  see  men  •  •  •  making 
their  obeisance  to  the  Idols  of  a  racist  cult. 

Those  are  words  applied  to  Senators 
whose  sole  offense  is  that  In  the  exer- 
cise of  their  powers  and  duties  as  U.S. 
Senators,  they  stood  upon  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  sfKJke  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  constitutional  government  In 
America. 

Let  me  read  a  little  more  from  this 
editorial.  It  states  that  some  of  the 
southern  Senators  "have  paid  a  high 
price  for  their  fidelity  to  these  ancient 
and  obscene  gods."  That  is  how  the  edi- 
torial describes  the  fidelity  of  southern 
Senators  to  fundamental  constitutional 
principles  which  they  honestly  believe 
must  be  preserved  if  the  America  they 
know  and  love  is  to  endure. 

Let  us  see  what  other  things  the  writer 
says  concerning  southern  Senators  who 
honestly,  and  I  believe  rightly,  contend 
that  In  opposing  the  so-called  civil  rights 
bill  they  are  seeking  to  save  from  de- 
struction In  an  hour  of  hysteria  the  con- 
stitutional birthright  of  all  Americans. 
The  writer  says  they  are  merely  en- 
gaged in  a  "futile  struggle  to  perpetuate 
the  doctrines  of  racial  hate." 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  hate  any  man. 
of  any  race.  I  am  not  even  angry  with 
the  writer  of  this  editorial.  I  am  merely 
saddened  to  see  that  the  fourth  estate, 
with  which  I  have  an  Indirect  connec- 
tion, publish  an  editorial  of  this  charac- 
ter. 

The  editorial  speaks  of  the  "pain  of 
witnessing  this  debate."  The  writer  of 
the  editorial  may  have  witnessed  the 
debate.  I  do  not  believe  he  heard  It.  If 
he  had,  he  would  have  heard  Senators 
speak  for  the  preservation  of  constitu- 
tional government  in  America,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  the  right  of  each 
American  to  the  most  precious  value  of 
civilization — the  right  of  the  Individual 
to  be  free  from  governmental  tyranny. 

In  closing,  the  editorial  expresses  the 
hope  that  this  may  be  the  "last  parade  of 
those  racial  obscenities."  Is  it  a  racial 
obscenity  for  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  whether  he  be  a  southerner,  a 
northerner,  an  easterner,  or  a  westerner, 
to  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
speak  his  honest  conviction  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  either  unconstitu- 
tional or  unwise? 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  indulging  me  on  this  occasion.  I 
assure  him  that,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  I  bear  the  Democratic  label  and 
he  bears  the  Republican  label,  if  I  were 
a  resident  of  New  York  and  had  to  make 
a  choice  between  the  Senator  and  Khru- 
shchev, I  would  vote  for  the  Senator. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  has  been 
most  gracious  to  me  on  all  occasions.  I 
have  for  him  high  admiration  and  deep 


affection,  despite  the  fact  that  he  doe> 
not  entertain  the  same  sound  views  I  do 
on  this  particular  bill. 

Although  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  I  disagree  on  this  particular  bill,  he 
is  a  great  American  and  a  great  Senator 
Like  every  other  Senator,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  should  have  his  offlciai 
conduct  judged  on  the  basis  of  its  sound- 
ness. He  should  not  be  made  the  victim 
of  vituperation  from  any  source  what- 
ever. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  strong  en- 
dorsement of  me  as  against  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev for  the  ofiBce  of  Senator  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  the  same  feelings 
regarding  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

He  and  I  have  served  on  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred.  I  have 
frequently  disagreed  with  him.  but  I  hold 
him  in  affection  and  deep  regard  and 
great  admiration  for  his  abilities  as  & 
lawyer  and  as  a  distinguished  judge  of 
his  State. 

I  do  not  condone  the  use  of  smear 
techniques  or  name  calling  against  either 
the  proponents  or  opponents  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  or  any  legislation. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  completely 
that  vituperation,  in  the  first  place,  de- 
feats its  own  ends.  No  Senator  worthy 
of  the  office  would  be  affected  by  the 
kind  of  threats  that  I  have  read.  or.  in- 
deed, threats  of  any  kind.  I  shall  be  as 
quick  to  rise  in  opposition  to  name  call- 
ing against  those  who  oppose  the  legis- 
lation as  I  am  on  the  other  side. 

I  have  refrained  from  reading  some 
of  the  more  obscene  and  more  vitupera- 
tive communications  which  I  have  re- 
ceived. Prom  time  to  time.  If  the  occa- 
sion arises.  I  believe  it  will  be  helpful  to 
spread  on  the  record  the  views  expressed 
by  some  of  those  who  oppose  the  legisla- 
tion. I  hope  that  other  Senators  will  do 
the  same.  It  will  not  In  any  way  affect 
my  position  in  favor  of  meaningful  civil 
rights  legislation. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  ERVIN  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  a  short  time  ago  I  made  some 
comments  upon  an  editorial  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  entitled  "Last 
Parside."  This  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  for  Wednesday.  March  11. 
1964. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord immediately  after  the  colloquy  be- 
tween myself  and  the  Seruitor  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Keating]  and  Just  before  the 
beginning  of  the  speech  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECOto, 
as  follows : 

Last  Pasaok 

The  atmosphere  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  upon 
the  commencement  of  the  debate  on  the 
civil  rlghte  bill,  la  one  that  wUl  give  uo- 
happiness  to  many  citizens.  The  accents 
In  which  some  of  the  opponents  of  this  bill 
speak  are  the  accents  of  men  laboring  under 
a  persecution  complex.  They  struggle  xui- 
der  a  total  misapprehension  as  to  the  pre- 
vailing attitude  of  the  rest  of  the  country 


toward  the  South.  Whatever  there  la  In 
thU  bill  that  Is  objectionable  to  the  South, 
there  Is  nothing  In  It  that  Is  the  product  of 

punitive,  vindictive  regionalism  of  the 
kind  that  poisoned  the  relations  between 
the  sections  In  the  years  after  the  Civil  War. 
This  is  not  a  bill  that  was  conceived  In  the 
intention  to  do  something  to  the  South. 

It  Is  saddening  to  see  Senators,  of  whom 
the  whole  country  otherwise  has  a  right  to 
be  proud,  speaking  In  the  accents  of  a  nar- 
row and  provincial  racial  antipathy.  It  Is 
depressing  to  see  men  of  national  and  In- 
ternational fame  making  their  obeisance  to 
the  Idols  of  a  racist  cult  which  has  kept 
these  otherwise  great  leaders  from  assuming 
their  proper  place  In  national  and  world 
affairs. 

Some  of  them  have  paid  a  high  price  for 
their  fidelity  to  these  ancient  and  obscene 
pods.  Perhaps,  but  for  this  form  of  worship, 
many  of  them  would  have  spoken  ere  this 
from  the  White  House.  Not  the  least  good 
that  win  be  served  by  the  passage  of  this 
bin  win  be  Its  tendency  to  diminish  the 
futile  struggle  to  perpetuate  the  doctrines 
of  racial  hate.  If  this  bill  goes  as  far  as 
some  of  Its  foes  say  It  goes  there  can  be 
little  purpose  in  continuing  the  fight  after 
this  last  defeat.  Then,  perhaps,  southern 
Senators,  hitherto  oondemned  to  speak  In 
the  language  of  racial  extremists,  may  aban- 
don their  sectional  myths  and  take  their 
high  place  In  the  leadership  of  the  Na- 
Uon. 

The  civil  rights  bill  Is  a  measure  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  warrant  adequate  de- 
bate and  discussion  and  no  one  wishes  It 
to  be  adopted  without  full  consideration. 
It  is,  however.  Idle  to  suppose  that  the  threat 
of  unnecessary  delay  has  not  been  made  or 
that  the  prospect  of  a  prolonged  filibuster 
Is  not  before  us.  It  Is  plain  that  the  op- 
ponents of  this  bill  Intend  to  obstruct  as 
long  as  they  can  the  ordinary  process  of 
legislation. 

Senator  Russixl  was  eloquent  In  his  de- 
nunciation of  those  who  sit  down  In  the 
streets  and  block  the  movement  of  peo- 
ple. He  was  persuasive  In  his  objection  to 
the  resort  to  "undue  Influence"  to  bring 
about  legislative  action.  He  was  most  articu- 
late in  objecting  to  the  extra-legal  means 
employed  In  the  streets  by  those  who  wish 
the  act  passed.  How  strange  that  he  sees 
no  Impropriety  In  the  use  of  "undue  In- 
fluence." and  the  employment  of  threats  of 
obstruction  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  In  a  broad  philosophic  sense  there 
surely  Is  not  much  difference  between  those 
who  sit  down  In  streets  and  stores  to  hurry 
the  bin  and  those  who  figuratively  sit  down 
In  leglslaUve  bodies  to  hinder  It.  Both  bring 
to  bear  upon  the  legislative  process  an  Ir- 
relevant and  extra-legal  pressure.  Congress, 
to  be  sure,  should  not  legislate  out  of  fear 
of  street  demonstrations;  nor  should  It  de- 
cUne  to  legislate  (as  It  often  has  done)  out 
of  fear  that  Senators  will  abandon  the  ap- 
peal to  reason  and  embrace  the  tactics  of 
sheer  physical  obstruction  and  filibuster.  It 
may  be  more  polite  >to  stage  a  sit-down  In 
the  Senate  than  It  is  to  stage  one  on  the 
streets.  The  Impulse  Is  the  same — to  force 
a  majority  to  do  under  coercion  what  It  Is 
unwilling  to  undertake  by  deliberation. 

The  pain  of  witnessing  this  debate,  so  de- 
meaning to  many  Senators  held  In  much  af- 
fection in  this  community.  Is  diminished 
only  by  the  hope  that  this  may  be  a  last 
parade  of  those  racial  obscenities  that  the 
passage  of  this  bill  will  make  Into  relics 
of  the  past. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
subject  under  debate  at  the  present  time 
is  the  question  of  whether  a  precedent 
shall  be  set  in  the  Senate;  namely,  the 
precedent  of  having  a  House  bill  stopped 
at  the  desk  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 
Instead  of  having  it  referred  to  a  com- 


mittee. I  thoroughly  believe  in  refer- 
ring bills  to  committee.  I  believe  the 
bill  under  discussion  should  be  referred 
to  committee.  If  it  is  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  even  though  the 
bill  may  be  with  the  committee  for  only 
10  days  or  2  weeks,  it  will  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  many  correc- 
tions needed  in  this  legislation  which 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  bill;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  will  give  their 
reasons  in  a  concise  manner,  demon- 
strating to  the  Senate  that  it  would  be 
best  for  the  United  States  not  to  enact 
such  legislation. 

If  we  detour  the  committee,  so  to 
speak,  and  set  the  precedent,  in  the  fu- 
ture the  attempt  will  be  made  to  treat 
other  bills  in  like  manner. 

I  do  not  believe  in  discrimination.  It 
is  utter  discrimination  not  to  refer  the 
bill  to  committee,  while  at  the  same 
time  all  other  bills  are  referred  to  com- 
mittee. That  is  the  situation  faced  by 
the  Senate. 

I  have  represented  my  State  for  some 
time.  Before  that  I  served  two  terms 
as  Governor  of  the  State.  The  first 
term  began  in  1935.  That  was  a  4-year 
term.  In  South  Carolina  the  Governor 
serves  a  4 -year  term. 

After  being  out  of  office  4  years — be- 
cause the  State  of  South  Carolina  does 
not  allow  a  Grovernor  to  succeed  him- 
self— I  was  reelected  Governor.  I  am 
in  a  position  to  tell  what  has  taken  place 
in  South  Carolina  and  was  taking  place 
in  South  Carolina  then.  Prior  to  any 
legislation  on  this  subject,  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  floated  a  bond  issue  of 
$100  million.  For  what  purpose?  To 
build  schoolhouses  in  South  Carolina. 
Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  $100 
million  was  spent  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  colored  schoolhouses  in 
South  Carolina. 

People  in  the  North,  those  living  above 
the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line  and  who  are 
still  fighting  the  Civil  War  over  the  civil 
rights  issue,  will  find  that  I  recommended 
that  the  State  establish  a  commission 
to  study  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  South 
Carolina.  The  group  that  made  the 
commission  study  recommended  that 
there  be  a  certification  law  for  all  teach- 
ers, white  and  colored,  the  same  law  to 
apply  to  both  races  in  the  establishing  of 
salaries.  If  the  teachers,  white  or  col- 
ored, were  graduates  of  a  high  school,  the 
salary  would  be  a  certain  amount.  If 
they  had  had  1  year  of  college,  all  teach- 
ers in  that  classification  would  receive 
the  same  amount.  If  they  had  had  2 
years  of  college,  3  years,  or  4  years,  or  had 
received  a  bachelor's  degree,  they  would 
all  receive  a  certain  amount  of  money 
in  that  classification.  If  they  possessed 
a  master's  degree,  a  certain  amount  of 
salary  was  paid  for  that  classiflcation. 
Teachers  having  Ph.  D.'s  received  the 
salary  classiflcation  for  that  grade. 

Questionnaires  were  prepared.  The 
white  and  the  colored  teachers  filled  out 
the  same  questionnaires.  The  ques- 
tionnaires were  sent  out  of  the  State  to 
be  graded.  No  names  were  listed  on 
the  questionnaires.  That  was  done  so 
that  it  would  not  l)e  possible  to  accuse 
South  Carolina  of  being  unfair  to  teach- 
ers in  the  matter  of  salaries. 


Those  who  graded  the  papers  did  not 
know  whether  the  papers  had  been  filled 
out  by  white  or  colored  persons.  The 
papers  were  assigned  numbers  similar  to 
social  security  numbers.  At  that  time, 
the  papers  were  sent  to  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, where  they  were  graded  and 
then  returned.  The  teachers  received 
salaries  in  accordance  with  the  grades 
obtained.  That  is  the  law  in  South 
Carolina.  Not  a  single  South  Carolina 
teacher,  colored  or  white,  has  been  heard 
to  complain  about  not  being  treated  fair- 
ly in  regard  to  salaries.  I  wanted  to  let 
Senators  know  what  South  Carolina  was 
trying  to  do. 

We  hear  talk  about  voting.  Accord- 
ing to  the  last  report  which  I  have  re- 
ceived, approximately  100,000  colored 
citizens  are  registered  voters  in  South 
Carolina  today.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment tries  to  tell  us  what  to  do  and  how 
to  run  the  State  of  South  Carolina  and 
the  other  States  of  the  Union  in  regard 
to  voting,  elections,  and  the  employment 
of  people. 

I  am  in  favor  of  a  man  who  owns  a 
store  and  employing  the  person  who  he 
thinks  will  bring  in  the  most  trade  to 
that  store.  I  think  most  employers  have 
been  doing  that  throughout  the  country. 
In  1960  the  UJS.  Senate  embarked  on 
a  course  to  bypass  the  regiilar  Senate 
committee  procedures,  and  the  legislative 
course  charted  at  that  time  led  the  Sen- 
ate into  a  state  of  utter  confusion.  If 
the  Senate  insists  on  following  a  similar 
course  this  year,  we  will  find  ourselves, 
once  again,  in  a  legislative  madhouse. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
world  look  upon  the  Senate  as  the  source 
or  fountainhead  of  sane,  orderly  legisla- 
tive procedure.  It  is  a  citadel  of  dignity 
in  legislative  worlds,  but  if  we  abandon 
our  time-tested  rules  and  order  then  we 
will  destroy  this  image. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  stop  and 
think  for  one  moment.  The  committees 
are  the  clearinghouses  of  the  various 
bills  introduced  In  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. Many  people  do  not  realize  that 
only  about  1  out  of  every  10  bills  intro- 
duced in  the  last  2  years  was  considered 
and  became  law. 

The  committee  looks  after  such  mat- 
ters. In  my  opinion,  If  the  committee 
system  is  destroyed  and  committees  are 
denied  the  right  to  consider  such  pro- 
posals, we  shall  be  trampling  upon 
dangerous  ground. 

Violent  departure  from  orderly  proce- 
dure will  appear  to  the  people  of  the 
world  to  be  a  breakdown  in  our  legisla- 
tive processes  and  a  symptom  of  insta- 
bility. Civil  rights  measures  must  be 
sent  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  at  least 
for  10  days  to  2  weeks  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  good  business  reputation  of 
the  Senate  and  to  avoid  irresponsible 
and  unconstitutional  lawmaking.  The 
Senate  will  do  Irrevocable  damage  to  its 
prestige  and  reputation  If  it  fails  to  refer 
the  civil  rights  bill  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. It  is  hypocrisy,  to  say  the  least, 
to  find  the  Senate  giving  such  complete 
discrimination  to  civil  rights  bills  which 
are  allegedly  aimed  at  eliminating  dis- 
crimination. The  Senate  would  not 
think  of  bypassing  all  the  committees 
of  the  Senate  and  taking  up  every  bill 
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on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when  it  ar- 
rived at  the  Senate  door  from  the  House. 

Advocates  of  civil  rights  legislation 
who  are  seeking  to  bypass  normal  Sen- 
ate committee  procedures  are  wrecking 
our  legislative  processes  and  are  setting 
the  stage  for  major  breakdowns  of  Con- 
gress similar  to  those  suffered  by  the 
foreign  governments,  as  we  have  wit- 
nessed through  the  years.  Departure 
from  Senate  niles  and  procedures  to  take 
up  civil  rights  legislation  is  no  better 
than  mob  action  and  is  foreign  to  our 
governmental  processes. 

However,  this  bill  is  just  that,  because, 
unfortunately,  rule  breaking,  like  the  use 
of  drugs,  can  become  an  addiction.  The 
more  the  Senate  breaks  a  rule,  the  easier 
it  becwnes  to  repeat  the  mistake  and  even 
to  go  on  to  break  other  rules.  Rule- 
breaking  is  not  very  far  removed  from 
lawbreaking. 

Not  since  1960  has  the  U.S.  Senate  fol- 
lowed a  course  of  such  confusion  as  will 
develop  if  this  body  insists  on  taking  up 
civil  rights  bills  without  sending  them 
first  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  at  this 
early  point  in  the  year  the  Senate  would 
be  unwilling  to  let  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee have  this  bill  for  study.  It  is  true 
that  some  hearings  have  been  held  on 
proposals  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee last  year,  but  those  hearings  remain 
far  from  complete.  Also,  serious  points 
of  law  which  H.R.  7152  involves  need 
review  by  the  Senate's  legal  minds  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Are  Senators  going  to  sit  back  and 
admit  to  the  country  that  just  because 
the  House  passed  this  bill,  the  Senate 
must  accept  it?  I  do  not  think  so.  If 
the  Senate  is  willing  to  follow  that  line 
of  reasoning  on  civil  rights  bills,  why  not 
follow  it  on  all  bills?  Why  should  we 
bother  to  maintain  any  of  our  commit- 
tees if  we  are  not  going  to  use  the  ex- 
perience, the  wisdom,  and  the  informa- 
tion available  to  us  in  them?  The 
committees  of  the  Senate  were  estab- 
lished to  keep  the  Senate  out  of  trouble — 
to  keep  the  Senate  from  passing  unwise 
and  hastily  drawn  up  proposed  legisla- 
tion. If  ever  there  was  a  bill  which 
needed  to  be  considered  and  studied 
from  every  angle,  it  is  this  bill. 

This  civil  rights  bill  was  sent  to  us 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  after 
it  was  hastily  drafted,  thrown  together, 
and  dumped  into  the  House  Chamber  on 
a  "take  it  or  leave  it"  basis.  The  hear- 
ings held  on  civil  rights  did  not  go  into 
this  particular  bill,  and  the  Senate  needs 
to  have  its  Judiciary  Committee  go  over 
the  bill  with  a  flne-toothed  comb,  to  de- 
termine what  rights  the  bill  would  take 
away  from  the  people,  because  the  bill 
would  deprive  the  people  of  many  very 
imiwrtant  rights. 

I  think  the  words  of  Representative 
Richard  Poft,  of  Virginia,  and  Repre- 
sentative Wn-LiAM  Cramer,  of  Florida, 
which  are  contained  in  their  minority 
views  in  House  Report  No.  914,  should  be 
carefully  weighed  and  heeded  by  the 
Senate.    They  said: 

We  regard  It  as  our  duty  to  protest  the 
manner  In  which  this  legislation  was  han- 
dled In  committee  •  •  *.  If  such  proce- 
dural departures  and  parliamentary  Irregu- 
larities are  coimtenanqed  In  the  futiire.  then 


the  committee  system  as  a  functional  part 
of  traditional  legislative  mechanics  has 
expired. 

These  members  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  thereupon  made  one  of  the 
finest  argimient  against  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  and  then  called  for  Its  recom- 
mittal to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
But  their  words  were  not  heeded. 

It  is  important  that  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  realize  what  is  contained  in 
this  proposed  legislation.  They  should 
realize  that  it  would  apply  to  the  entire 
Nation.  I  believe  that  many  ipeople  will 
be  startled  and  shocked  when  they  find 
what  the  bill  provides.  It  is  my  belief 
that  a  vast  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  do  not  fully  realize  the  length 
and  breadth  and  depth  of  this  bill. 
These  proposals  are  the  most  danger- 
ous threats  to  individual  liberty  ever  to 
be  proposed  in  Congress.  It  is  said  that 
the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword;  and 
after  reading  HJl.  7152,  I  am  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  this  is  true.  H.R. 
7152  contains  enough  legal  chain  to  eco- 
nomically and  politically  enslave  every 
individual  in  the  United  States. 

If  the  Senate  passed  this  bill  as  it  now 
stands,  the  Senate  would  be  guilty  of  in- 
competence, and  would  be  guilty  of 
giving  away  in  a  haphazard  fashion  the 
powers  that  belong  to  it.  and  also  would 
be  guilty  of  building  an  executive  dic- 
tatorship. Finally,  if  the  Senate  passed 
this  bill,  the  Senate  would  be  guilty  of 
contributing  to  the  downfall  of  this  Na- 
tion. Passage  of  this  legislation  would 
be  the  most  shameful  act  by  Congress 
since  the  Reconstruction  Acts  of  the 
1870's;  and  the  reaction  by  the  people 
would  be  the  most  turbulent  ever  to  be 
registered  against  any  law  in  our  history. 

So  I  plead  with  the  Senate  to  recon- 
sider its  ix)sition  on  this  matter,  and  to 
refer  the  bill  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  where  it  rightfully  belongs, 
so  that  we  can  have  the  benefit  of  hear- 
ings and  a  comprehensive  report.  This 
bill  has  never  been  before  any  Senate 
committee.  If  the  Senate  would  even 
refer  the  bill  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
for  2  weeks,  for  consideration,  that  would 
be  of  great  help  to  Senators.  I  believe 
the  bill  should  be  referred  to  committee 
in  the  same  way  all  other  bills  are  re- 
ferred, and  that  the  bill  should  receive 
the  same  treatment  and  study  that  all 
other  bills — and,  particularly,  all  other 
bills  of  like  importance — receive. 

But  certainly  it  would  be  better  to 
have  the  bill  studied  and  considered  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  for  a  few  days, 
rather  than  not  to  have  it  considered 
and  studied  at  all  by  a  Senate  committee. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  has  been  the  grave- 
yard of  civil-rights  legislation.  That 
may  be  true;  but,  if  so.  Senators  were 
the  pallbearers  at  the  funeral,  because 
by  a  majority  vote  they  could  have 
brought  the  corpse  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  at  any  time.  So  it  is  obvious 
that  in  the  Senate  there  was  not  suf- 
ficient interest  to  take  the  bill  from  the 
committee  by  majority  vote. 

A  thorough  committee  study  of  the 
bill  is  needed ;  Senators  need  to  have  the 
bill  studied  in  that  way.  in  order  to  be 
able  to  realize  what  the   bill  provides 
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and  to  realize  what  would  be  its  effect 
on  our  people,  our  businesses,  our  local 
governments,  and  the  vast  multitude'of 
other  areas  of  the  Nation's  life  that 
would  be  regulated,  dominated,  harassed 
and  controlled  by  the  proposed 
legislation. 

A  person  of  some  other  race  couM 
say  to  an  employer,  "My  race  is  not 
being  treated  fairly."  TTien  the  em- 
ployer to  whom  the  applicant  went 
would  have  to  fight  that  charge.  The 
Government  would  pay  all  the  costs  and 
expenses  of  carrying  on  the  litigation 
against  that  business. 

Such  a  provision  is  contained  In  this 
bill,  along  with  many  similar  provisiona, 
as  I  shall  point  out  in  my  address  during 
the  next  few  hours. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  has  reached  a  point  at  which 
he  can  logically  do  so,  will  he  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Earlier  the  Senator 
stated  in  his  speech  that  there  were 
more  than  100,000  Negroes  registered  In 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  said  approximately 
that  number. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Approximately  100,000. 
I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
to  the  1961  report  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  Insofar  as  It  deals  with  the 
South  Carolina  counties  of  McCormlck, 
Calhoun,  Williamsburg,  Clarendon,  and 
Hampton.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the  1959  report 
of  the  Commission  it  was  stated  that 
Negroes  comprised  62.6  percent  of  the 
total  population  in  McCormick  County, 
but  there  was  not  a  single  Negro  regis- 
tered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Only  about  800  or 
900  in  that  county  vote,  but  I  believe  the 
Senator  will  find  that  it  is  a  very  small 
county. 

Mr  CLARK.  The  white  population  of 
McCormick  County  is  3.311.  The  Negro 
population  is  5.318.  Of  the  whites,  the 
numbers  registered  are  1.737.  Of  the 
Negroes,  the  number  registered  is  only 
40.  which  is  2.2  percent  of  the  Negro 
population  of  voting  age  in  that  county. 
I  ask  the  Senator  whether  that  does  not 
seem  to  him  to  indicate  a  very  substan- 
tial discrimination  in  the  permission 
for  Negroes  to  register  and  vote  in  Mc- 
Cormick County. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  if  the  reports  from  South 
Carolina  do  not  show  that  there  have 
been  no  protests  from  anyone  alleged  to 
have  been  prevented  from  registering 
when  he  was  qualified. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion Is  that  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  the  Senator 
ought  to  know  before  he  criticizes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  report  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Conamission  contains  the  follow- 
ing: 

M 'COR  MICK    COUNTT 

In  Its  1959  report  the  Commission  stated 
that  In  McCormick  County,  where  Negroes 
comprised  62.6  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, there  was  not  a  single  Negro  -eglstered. 
The  first  Negro  had  In  fact  registered  In 
August  1959,  however,  and  three  others  reg- 
istered In  early  May  1960.  Then  the  VS. 
Attorney  General  announced  that  the  voting 
records  of  McCormick  were  to  be  Inspected, 
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.  -tartlng  on  the  day  a  formal  demand 
J:?,  insnection  was  delivered  by  FBI  agents, 
if  more  Negroes  registered.  Some  of  these 
K«m)e8  lost  their  Jobs  because  they  had  reg- 
irtJred  however,  and  as  a  consequence  only 
nf  the  49  registered  appears  to  have  voted 
in  the  June  primary  of  1960  and  none  In 
^.  November  1960  election.  Fear  of  re- 
i^ittls  was  the  principal  reason  why  Negroes 
kkd  not  registered  until  May  1960,  ahd  the 
^e  fear  has  deterred  any  further  registra- 
tion or  voting. 

With  reference  to  Calhoun  and  Wil- 
liamsburg Counties,  the  report  states — 

CALHOUN    AND    WILLIAMSBURG    COUNTIES 

These  two  counties,  also  Included  In  the 
commission's  black  belt  study,  are  similar 
to  McCo  mlck  In  that  In  both,  fear  of  re- 
prisals keeps  Negroes  away  from  the  polls. 
In  1958  some  Negroes  were  registered  In  both 
counties  and  some  still  are— about  26  (0.8 
percent)  In  Calhoun  and  something  less  than 
504  (22  percent)  In  Williamsburg.  In  Wil- 
liamsburg. Negro  registration  appears  to  be 
kept  down  not  only  by  threat  of  rep  Isals 
but  by  use  of  a  separate  room  and  waiting 
line  for  Negroes. 

At  the  time  this  report  was  prepared,  the 
Department  of  Justice  had  Inspected  voting 
records  in  Clarendon  and  Hampton  Counties, 
as  well  as  McCormick.  No  suits  had  yet  been 
brought  m  South  Carolina  to  protect  the 
right  to  vote. 

At  the  time  the  report  was  prepared 
the  Department  of  Justice  had  inspect- 
ed the  voting  records  in  Clarendon  and 
Hampton  Counties,  as  well  as  the  records 
In  McCormick  County.  No  suits  had  yet 
been  brought  in  South  Carolina  to  pro- 
tect the  right  to  vote. 

There  are  additional  statistics,  which 
I  shall  not  read  Into  the  Record,  for  both 
Clarendon  and  Hampton  Counties, 
which,  generally  speaking,  are  to  the 
same  effect. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Some  of  the  statis- 
tics which  the  Senator  has  been  reading 
were  gathered  in  1959.  Has  the  Attor- 
ney General  brought  any  suits  down 
there?    He  has  authority  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  cannot  answer  the 
Senator's  question. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  would  find  that  registration  has 
been  continuing  at  various  times.  The 
Senator  has  picked  up  a  book  containing 
the  strongest  case  for  his  side  of  the  is- 
sue. I  do  not  blame  him  for  doing  so. 
But  If  the  Senator  would  refer  to  the 
statistics  related  to  other  counties  of  the 
State,  he  would  see  that  a  pretty  good 
percentage  of  Negroes  have  been  voting. 

The  Senator  must  understand  the 
background  of  these  cases.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Ellender]  is  now  In  the  Cham- 
ber. 

He  knows  that  In  South  Carolina  we 
are  going  through  a  process  in  which  the 
farmers  on  small  farms,  who  In  many 
instances  are  colored,  have  been  leaving 
the  farm  and  going  somewhere  else. 
The  Senator  will  find  that  this  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  situation.  But 
the  Senator  would  also  find  that  in  the 
cities  and  towns  to  which  those  people 
are  going  they  are  registering  fairly 
well. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

iii.  JOHNSTON.    I  yield. 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
what  the  Senator  has  said  is  correct.  I 
have  no  doubt,  either,  that  the  registra- 
tion of  Negroes  in  South  Carolina  has 
improved  significantly  since  the  1957  and 
1960  Civil  Rights  Act  were  passed. 

The  Senator  is  always  a  candid  and 
truthful  man.  I  honor  his  word.  Does 
he  not  agree  that  there  is  still  a  sub- 
stantial unregistered  Negro  population 
In  South  Carolina  which  has  been  pre- 
vented from  registering  because  of  fear 
of  reprisal  if  they  register  to  vote? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  any  fear  with  them.  I  do 
not  believe  the  Senator  could  base  his 
argument  on  that  ground.  Some  of  the 
Negroes  out  in  the  country  do  not  care 
to  register  and  vote.  In  the  section  to 
which  the  Senator  refers  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  fishing  and  hunting.  Many  of 
those  people  would  rather  fish  and  hunt 
than  vote. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.     Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  the  i>assion  for  hunting  and 
fishing  knows  no  racial  lines? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  true.  But 
the  people  to  whom  we  are  referring  live 
out  in  such  areas.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  or  can  conclude  from  the  figures 
stated,  the  county  is  a  very  small  coun- 
ty with  the  population  scattered  in  the 
countryside. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  once  more,  I  will  not  further  in- 
terrupt his  address. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  to  the  report  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  with  respect  to  1963 
registration,  which  states  that  in  five 
South  Carolina  counties — and  I  suspect 
that  they  are  the  same  five  about  which 
we  have  been  talking — 83  percent  of  the 
white  population  of  voting  age  is  regis- 
tered, and  only  7.4  percent  of  the  Negro 
population  of  voting  age  is  registered. 
I  suggest  that  those  facts,  standing  by 
themselves,  give  a  pretty  substantial 
justification  for  the  necessity  of  title  I 
of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  believe  that  title 
I  of  the  pending  bill  is  something  that 
ought  to  be  left  to  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  in  the  instance  at)out  which 
the  Senator  is  talking,  and  to  other 
States,  especially  when  the  question  does 
not  concern  a  Federal  election,  that  is, 
in  instances  in  which  a  Federal  oflBcer 
Is  not  being  elected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  once  more  for  a  question? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON .  I  yield . 
Mr.  CLARK.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  every  American  citi- 
zen, whether  his  skin  is  black  or  white, 
who  is  over  21  years  of  age  and  has  a 
sixth  grade  education,  and  who  sincerely 
wishes  to  vote,  should  be  permitted  to 
register  and  vote? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  will  go  a  step  fur- 
ther and  say  that  in  South  Carolina  I 
have  never  heard  of  anyone  who  desired 
to  register  who  could  not  register  if  he 
is  qualified.  In  my  county  and  through 
the  Piedmont  section  time  and  time  again 
I  have  seen  Negroes  falling  in  line,  and 


when  it  came  their  turn,  their  applica- 
tions were  passed  upon.  The  same  ques- 
tions were  put  to  them  as  were  put  to  the 
white  registrants.  The  registration  went 
down  the  line  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect— and  I  certainly  am  in  no  position 
to  contradict  him — the  situation  in  South 
Carolina  is  considerably  better  than  the 
situation  in  Louisiana,  to  which  my  good 
friend  from  Louisiana  referred  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  the  other  day. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion with  the  understanding  that  I  do 
not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  it  a  fact  that  in 
the  counties  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Permsylvania  has  referred  the  number  of 
Negroes  is  much  greater  than  the  num- 
ber of  whites? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  Is  about  2  to  lln 
McCormick  County. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  at  this  point.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  read  into  the  Record  the  per- 
centage of  the  Negro  and  white  popula- 
tion In  each  of  those  counties. 

In  Calhoun  County,  the  white  popu- 
lation is  4,058.  The  nonwhlte  population 
Is  8,198. 

In  Clarendon  County,  the  white  pop- 
ulation is  9,360.  The  nonwhlte  popula- 
tion is  20,130. 

In  Hampton  County,  the  white  popu- 
lation Is  8,038.  The  nonwhlte  popula- 
tion Is  9,387— just  a  little  bit  larger. 

In  McCormick  County  the  white  pop- 
ulation Is  3,311,  whereas  the  nonwhlte 
population  Is  5,318. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  pointed  out 
last  Wednesday,  In  my  own  State  of 
Louisiana  there  are  four  or  five  parishes 
in  which  the  number  of  Negroes  Is  far 
In  excess  of  the  niunber  of  whites.  The 
reason  why  there  has  not  been  any  great 
effort  to  enable  the  Negroes  to  vote  there, 
as  I  said.  Is  that  the  whites  fear  that 
If  all  the  Negroes  In  those  counties  or 
parishes  voted.  It  would  only  be  a  ques- 
tion of  time  before  the  Negroes  would 
be  in  charge  of  all  the  oflBces  in  those 
counties  or  parishes.  Personally,  I  know 
of  that  fact.  I  have  gone  through  those 
parishes.  I  would  certainly  not  hesitate 
to  say  now  that  if  the  Negroes  were  per- 
mitted to  vote  in  those  counties  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  whites.  It  would  be 
only  a  question  of  time  before  the  Ne- 
groes would  be  In  charge  of  the  govern- 
ments of  those  parishes — and  they  are 
not  competent  to  be  In  charge.  That  Is 
why  that  condition  exists. 

It  is  a  wonder  my  good  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  does  not  cite  other  counties 
in  which  there  was  good  registration  In 
South  Carolina.  In  my  own  State  of 
Louisiana  there  are  some  parishes  In 
which  the  percentage  of  Negroes  able 
to  vote  Is  as  large  as  the  percentage  of 
whites  able  to  vote.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  reason  for  that  Is  what  I  have 
said. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  knows  of  the 
conditions  In  Washington.  D.C..  where. 
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for  2  or  3  months,  various  individuals 
have  been  blaring  away  on  the  radio, 
television,  and  what-have-you.  to  get 
the  Negroes  to  register:  but  they  cannot 
get  them  to  register  in  Washington.  The 
niimber  of  Negroes  in  Washington  is 
now  57  percent  of  the  population.  That 
Is  the  latest  figure  of  which  I  am  aware. 
When  I  came  to  Washington  in  1937  the 
Negro  population  was  37  or  38  percent. 
The  percentage  continues  to  rise.  But 
the  Negroes  in  Washington  do  the  same 
as  they  do  in  the  South — they  let  the 
white  folks  do  the  voting.  They  let  the 
white  folks  do  the  registering.  Only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  total  Negro 
population  in  the  District  has  registered 
and  is  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  so 
that  I  may  comment  on  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  with  the 
understanding  that  he  does  not  lose  the 
floor? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  that  before  we  draw 
any  conclusions  about  the  extent  to 
which  District  of  Columbia  Negroes  who 
are  qualified  will  register  to  vote  in  the 
coming  election,  we  should  wait  until 
the  whole  registration  is  completed  and 
the  statistics  are  properly  assembled.  It 
may  be  that  Washington.  D.C.,  will,  in 
the  end,  turn  out  to  be  like  some  of  the 
cities  in  the  South  to  which  reference 
has  been  made.  I  would  still  be  hopeful 
that  Negro  registration  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  will  turn  out  in  the  end  to  be  like 
the  registration  in  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  where  the  percentage 
of  Negroes  registered,  although  slightly 
less  than  that  of  whites,  is  very  high,  in- 
deed. The  voting  turnout  in  both  Pitts- 
burgh and  Philadelphia — and  this  is  a 
matter  of  relatively  recent  history — is 
highly  satisfactory  in  terms  of  percent- 
age of  those  who  turned  out  to  vote,  and 
extremely  satisfactory  in  terms  of  those 
who  vote  for  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield,  with  the  un. 
derstanding  that  it  does  not  count  as  a 
second  speech  and  that  I  will  not  be 
taken  off  the  floor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  concede  that  probably  the  rea- 
son more  Negroes  have  not  registered 
to  vote  is  that  they  have  been  discour- 
aged by  literacy  tests  from  voting?  Is 
the  fact  that  they  may  not  have  voted 
in  the  past  really  any  argument  against 
providing  full  protection  for  the  right  to 
vote?  I  do  not  think  that  a  logical  argu- 
ment has  been  presented. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
reply  to  my  good  friend,  there  are  al- 
ready laws  permitting  them  to  register. 
There  are  such  laws  in  Washington. 
DC.  They  do  not  register.  Over  a 
period  of  100  years  they  have  not  taken 
part  In  the  government,  and  a  great 
many  of  them  do  not  register  at  all. 
They  have  grown  into  that  habit. 

We  must  bear  In  mind  that  legislation 
concerning  voting  rights,  similar  to  the 
pending  bill,  was  enacted  during  Recon- 
struction days.  What  happened?  In 
South  Carolina  about  70  percent  of  the 


house  and  senate  members  were  col- 
ored. The  majority  of  them  could  not 
even  read  and  write.  As  a  result  there 
was  stealing  such  as  we  never  saw  in  our 
lifetime.  South  Carolina  went  through 
that  experience,  until,  by  law  in  those 
days  and  times,  the  right  to  vote  was 
taken  away  from  the  colored  man.  Even 
Abraham  Lincoln  said  in  those  days  that 
they  were  not  qualified  to  vote.  That 
was  the  attitude  of  people  throughout 
the  United  States.  So  the  rights  of  col- 
ored people  in  those  States  were  taken 
away  from  them  for  a  certain  period  of 
time.  Gradually  such  rights  are  being 
restored. 

Mr.  ERVm.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  along  this 
line? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes:  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  I  do  not  lose  the  floor 
and  that  it  will  not  be  counted  as  a 
second  speech. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  If  the  following  statutes 
are  not  already  on  the  Federal  statute 
books: 

First,  title  18.  section  242.  of  the 
United  States  Code,  which  provides  that 
any  State  election  oflQcial  who  willfully 
denies  any  qualified  voter  the  right  to 
register  and  vote  can  be  punished  by  as 
much  as  a  year's  imprisonment  or  a 
$1,000  fine,  or  both? 

Second,  title  18.  section  241.  which 
provides  that  if  a  State  election  oflBcial 
conspires  with  any  other  person  to  deny 
any  qualified  person  of  any  race  his 
right  to  vote,  he  can  be  sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary for  10  years  and  fined  $5,000  or 
both.  TiUe  18.  section  371.  which  is 
the  general  conspiracy  statute,  and 
which  provides  that  if  any  State  election 
ofiBclal  conspires  with  any  p>erson  to  vio- 
late the  first  of  the  statutes  I  have  men- 
tioned, he  too  can  be  sent  to  prison  and 
fined  in  the  same  manner  as  the  person 
who  violated  the  first  statute  I  have 
mentioned. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  if.  under  the  Civil  Riglits  Act 
of  1957.  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  cannot  prosecute  at  Fed- 
eral expense,  a  civil  action  triable  by  a 
Federal  district  Judge  without  a  Jury,  to 
prevent  by  injunction  or  any  other 
equitable  relief  any  citizen  of  the  Negro 
race  from  being  deprived  of  the  right  to 
register  to  vote  if  he  is  qualified  to  do 
so? 

I  should  also  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if 
under  a  fifth  statute,  namely,  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1960.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  cannot  require 
the  Judge  of  a  UJ5.  district  court  in 
which  a  civil  action  is  brought  under  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  to  determine 
whether  any  member  of  the  Negro  race 
hats  been  denied  the  right  to  register  to 
vote  because  of  his  race  pursuant  to  a 
pattern  which  prevails  in  his  election 
district,  and  if  the  Judge  sitting  without 
a  Jury  so  finds,  the  Judge,  acting  in  per- 
son or  through  voting  referees  appointed 
by  him.  may  pass  on  the  qualifications  of 
all  applicants  of  the  same  race  in  the 
same  election  district  and  order  them 
registered  to  vote  in  case  they  are  found 
qualified. 


I  should  also  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  if,  in  his  Judgment 
these  five  statutes,  which  are  avalUbJe 
to  the  Attorney  General,  are  not  suffl- 
cient,  in  the  hands  of  competent  lawyen" 
to  secure  to  any  Negro,  anywhere  In  the 
United  States,  his  right  to  register  and 
vote  if  he  is  qualified  to  do  so? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  agree  that  what 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  hai 
said  is  correct.  I  presided  in  the  Judl- 
clary  Committee  when  the  Attorney 
General  was  on  the  stand  and  the  Sen- 
ator  from  North  Carolina  was  question- 
ing him.  The  Senator  has  enumerated 
not  only  these  laws  but  many  others  on 
various  subjects  In  the  bill.  The  Attor- 
ney General  had  to  acknowledge  that 
they  existed.  The  Attorney  General  had 
to  acknowledge  that  they  had  not  done 
a  thing,  they  had  not  tried  to  prosecute 
anyone.  I  believe  that  was  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  a  further 
question;  namely,  if  there  is  not  an  addi- 
tional statute,  title  42  section  1983  of  the 
United  States  Code,  which  gives  any  N^ 
gro  who  is  about  to  be  deprived  of  hii 
right  to  vote  by  State  election  ofBclal  the 
power  to  sue  in  the  U.S.  district  court 
for  equitable  relief  to  prevent  his  suf- 
fering the  deprivation  of  his  right  to 
vote,  and  if  his  case  is  not  triable  by  a 
Federal  district  judge  sitting  without  a 
jury?  I  should  also  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  if  he  does  not 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina that  all  the  contentions  and  argu- 
ments to  the  effect  that  more  Federal 
laws  are  needed  to  enforce  voting  rlghta 
for  anyone  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
are  totally  without  substance. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  There  are  entirely  too  noany 
laws  now  on  the  statute  books. 

Mr.  EHiVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  recall  that  the  At- 
torney General  admitted  during  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee last  simimer  that  the  E>epartinent 
of  Justice  had  made  no  effort  at  any 
time  during  the  present  administration 
to  prosecute  any  election  official  any- 
where in  the  South  for  wrongfully  de- 
priving any  man  of  his  right  to  vote? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct,  and 
that  was  stated  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  not  know  that  it  was 
brought  out  in  previous  sessions  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Department  of  Justice  tai 
not  made  any  real  effort  for  many  yean 
to  prosecute  anyone  under  these  laws 
for  wrongfully  denying  a  man  his  right 
to  vote? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  also  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  hu 
said  in  many  cases  that  the  14th  amend- 
ment, and  the  legislation  enacted  to 
implement  the  14th  amendment.  ha?e 
given  Negroes  in  the  United  States  every 
civil  right  possessed  by  white  people? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  agree  with  the  Sen- 


»tor  from  North  Carolina  that  the  asser- 
t^n  of  the  proponents  of  the  bill,  that 
the  biU  must  be  passed  to  give  Negroes 
"uftlity  with  white  people  in  respect 
to  civil  rights  is  without  foundation? 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  It  is  without  foun- 
dation, to  my  way  of  thinking,  from  a 
le<ral  standpoint. 

lir  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

lir  JOHNSTON.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  request 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
ERVIN  1  if  he  would  be  good  enough  to 
remain  in  the  Chamber  for  a  moment.  I 
have  a  few  comments  to  make  in  which 
I  feel  he  will  be  Interested. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
with  the  understanding  that  I  will  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  fioor,  and  that  I  shall 
not  be  charged  with  a  second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
IRTYRE  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment on  the  colloquy  which  has  Just 
taken  place  t)etween  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  which  indicated  that 
they  were  in  substantial  agreement  on  a 
subject  matter  rather  different  f rcrni  that 
with  respect  to  which  the  Governor  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  Governor  of 
South  Carolina  are  said  historically  to 
have  been  in  agreement. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  no  criminal 
prosecution  for  denial  of  the  right  to 
vote  has  been  instituted  by  the  Attorney 
General.  But  would  not  my  two  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  agree  that  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of 
1957  and  1960.  more  than  40  suits  have 
been  instituted  by  the  Attorney  General 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  dis- 
crimination with  respect  to  Negro  regis- 
tration and  voting  in  the  South,  and 
that  approximately  13  of  those  suits 
have  l>een  brought  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion, with  the  rest  of  them  still  await- 
ing final  disposition  in  the  courts,  with 
the  result  that  a  substantial  number  of 
Negroes  have  been  registered  and  are 
now  voting  who  could  not  have  done  so 
had  it  not  been  for  the  action  taken  by 
the  Attorney  General  under  the  acts  of 
1957  and  1960? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know. 
I  cannot  answer  the  question  because 
I  do  not  know  what  relief  was  asked  in 
those  cases.  I  believe  that  in  many  cases 
the  suits  were  not  brought  to  establish  a 
pattern.  I  have  heard  that  In  some  cases 
the  judge  found  that  no  pattern  existed. 
Therefore,  I  can  not  give  an  Informed 
answer  to  the  question  of  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
partly  because  of  my  lack  of  informa- 
tion and  partly  because  some  of  the 
meager  information  I  have  appears  to 
be  Inconsistent  with  the  implications  of 
the  question. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  make 
the  positive  statement  for  the  record 
that,  on  the  basis  of  the  Information  fur- 
nished me  this  morning  by  Deputy  At- 


torney General  Katzenbach.  the  state- 
ment which  I  included  in  my  question 
to  the  two  Senators  is  correct. 

I  should  like  to  sisk  the  Senators  a  fur- 
ther question.  If  that  statement  is  cor- 
rect, and  If  the  averments  made  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  In  his 
special  message  on  civil  rights  In  June 
of  last  year  are  consistent  with  the  facts, 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  case,  is  it  not 
the  opinion  of  the  two  able  Senators  that 
title  I  of  the  bill,  having  to  do  with  vot- 
ing rights,  and  which  would  greatly  as- 
sist the  Attorney  General  In  assuring 
appropriate  registration  and  voting  to 
Negroes,  Is  entirely  desirable  and  should 
be  enacted  into  law,  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  1957 
and  1960  have  been  proved  by  experience 
to  be  inadequate  to  achieve  the  desired 
end? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to 
answer  the  question,  instead  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  I  should  say 
that  the  first  part  of  title  I,  namely,  sub- 
sections A.  B,  and  C  of  section  101,  which 
begin  at  line  7  on  page  2  and  run  to  line 
12  on  page  3,  contain  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  abridgment  or  denial  of 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
This  being  so,  these  subsections  must  be 
based  on  the  power  of  Congress  to  regu- 
late the  manner  of  holding  elections  of 
Senators  and  Representatives,  under 
section  4,  article  I.  of  the  original  Con- 
stitution. A  very  good  case  can  be  made 
for  the  proposition  that  these  subsections 
are  unconstitutional.  They  do  not  seem 
to  be  concerned  with  holding  elections 
for  Senators  and  Representatives.  On 
the  contrary,  they  undertake  to  deal  with 
the  qualifications  of  voters  and  the  pro- 
cedures by  which  the  qualifications  for 
voters  are  to  be  determined.  Congress 
has  no  power  to  prescribe  the  qualifica- 
tions for  voting  in  either  Federal  or  State 
elections. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  speak 
with  reference  to  the  remainder  of  the 
Senator's  question,  and  to  point  out  what 
the  other  provisions  would  do. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  let  us 
consider  this  matter  step  by  step?  I 
believe  the  Record  will  be  more  orderly 
If  we  do  that,  although  I  will  not  press 
my  request  If  the  Senator  does  not  desire 
to  do  It  In  that  way. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  would  be  entirely 
satisfactory  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  point  out  that  sub- 
section (A)  of  section  101.  or  section 
102(2)  (A),  which  deals  with  standards 
and  practices  and  procedures  for  deter- 
mining qualifications.  Is.  In  my  opinion, 
an  Important  addition  to  the  acts  of  1957 
and  1960,  because  It  is  intended  to  pre- 
vent a  change  In  standards  which  regis- 
trars might  be  tempted  to  make  In 
order  to  prevent  Negroes  from  voting  by 
raising  the  qualifications,  which  other- 
wise would  result  in  their  being  regis- 
tered if  no  change  in  procedures  were 
made.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  a  very  im- 
portant addition  to  the  protection  of 
Negroes,  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  reiterate  my  last  state- 
ment, that  this  provision  has  not  the 


slightest  reference  to  voting  by  Negroes, 
or  to  the  prohibition  of  discrimination 
against  them  In  voting,  provided  for  in 
the  15th  amendment. 

In  a  nvunber  of  cases,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  any  act  of  Congress 
does  not  constitute  appropriate  legisla- 
tion under  the  second  section  of  the  15th 
amendment,  unless  it  is  directed  solely  to 
the  abridgment  or  denial  of  the  right  to 
vote,  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude. 

The  only  p>ower  that  Congress  could 
possibly  have  to  enact  subsections,  A,  B. 
and  C  on  pages  2  and  3  of  the  bill,  would 
be  imder  the  provision  of  section  4  of 
article  I  of  the  Constitution,  which  gives 
Congress  the  F>ower  to  make  regulations 
governing  the  manner  of  holding  elec- 
tions for  Senators  and  Representatives. 
This  Is  a  grab  for  Federal  power,  not  a 
proposal  for  the  benefit  of  Negroes.  It 
merely  undertakes  to  extend  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Since  many 
legal  experts  maintain  that  the  holding 
of  an  election  means  only  the  casting  and 
cour.cing  of  votes,  a  good  case  can  be 
made  for  the  proposition  that  subdivi- 
sions A,  B,  and  C  on  pages  2  and  3  of  the 
bill  are  unconstitutional  in  that  they  ex- 
ceed the  legislative  power  vested  In  Con- 
gress by  section  4  of  article  I. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  ERVTN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  point  out  that  the  pro- 
visions of  section  101,  which  we  are  now 
discussing,  are  merely  amendments  to 
the  acts  of  1957  and  1960.  In  my  opin- 
ion, they  raise  no  new  constitutional 
question.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  in  which  I 
concur,  there  are  no  serious  constitu- 
tional questions  raised  by  any  part  of  the 
bill.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  admitted  yesterday,  in  the  course 
of  a  colloquy  I  had  with  him,  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  lawyers  of  the 
United  States  agree  that  there  are  no 
serious  constitutional  questions  Involved 
in  the  bill.  He  said  he  disagreed  with 
the  opinion  of  that  group,  but  he  ad-  . 
mitted  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  almost  without  question, 
would  declare  the  act  constitutional,  if 
passed. 

I  know  the  well-established  pattern 
of  my  able  friend  from  North  Carolina 
In  giving  his  best  legal  Judgment — and 
he  has  one  of  the  best  legal  minds  of 
any  Member  of  the  Senate — as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  various  provi- 
sions, without  paying  attention  to  the 
13th.  14th,  and  15th  amendments. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Oh.  no. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  that,  if  those 
amendments  were  discarded,  it  would 
be  very  dlfBcult  to  sustain  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  provision.  The  provi- 
sion we  are  discussing  Is  based  on  sev- 
eral constitutional  sources;  namely,  the 
14th  and  15th  amendments,  and  article 
I,  section  4.  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
Implied  power  of  Congress  to  protect  the 
purity  of  Federal  elections. 

Therefore  I  assert — and  I  am  sure  my 
friend  will  disagree — that  there  Is  no 
real  constitutional  question  involved.  I 
further  assert  that  the  three  subsections 
of  title  I  which  we  have  been  discussing — 
(A),  (B).  and  (C)  of  subsection  (a)(2) 
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of  section  101,  are  clearly  directed  to- 
ward additional  protection  of  Negroes 
in  their  constitutional  right  to  be  regis- 
tered as  a  preliminary  to  exercising  their 
constitutional  right  to  vote. 

While  I  should  be  glad  to  indulge  in  a 
rather  extensive,  detailed,  and  technical 
discussion  of  these  three  subsections,  and 
will  if  Senators  desire  to  have  me  do  so. 
I  am  content  to  let  my  statement  rest, 
so  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  may  proceed  with  his 
address. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  that  I  have  much  af- 
fection for  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. However.  I  invite  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Department  of  Justice,  has 
laid  aside  its  quasi-Judicial  role,  and 
Joined  in  politicking  to  induce  Congress 
to  believe  that  the  bill  is  constitutional  in 
all  its  aspects.  I  read  three  pages  of  its 
propaganding  brief  and  found  four  er- 
roneous statements  on  those  three  pages 
concerning  the  Constitution  and  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  having  to  do 
with  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  I 
desisted  from  further  reading  of  the 
brief  because  I  have  no  desire  to  acquire 
misinformation. 

I  dislike  to  say  this  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  but  my  statements 
concerning  the  15th  amendment  cannot 
possibly  be  held  erroneous  unless  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
lost  Its  inteUectual  honesty  and  judicial 
stability  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  will- 
ing to  overrule  scores  of  previous  deci- 
sions correctly  interpreting  the  plain 
words  of  the  15th  amendment,  which 
merely  authorizes  Congress  to  enact 
laws  to  enforce  the  prohibition  of  State 
action  abridging  or  denying  the  right  of 
a  person  to  vote  on  account  of  his  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

I  do  not  have  such  little  faith  in  the 
Intellectual  integrity  and  Judicial  sta- 
'  bllity  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  antici- 
pate that  it  will  repudiate  the  plain 
words  of  the  Constitution  and  scores  of 
previous  decisions  rightly  construing 
them. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  a  man 
of  complete  intellectual  integrity  and 
objectivity.  He  also  has  one  of  the 
finest  legal  minds  in  the  Senate.  I  plead 
with  him  to  read  the  rest  of  the  Attor- 
ney General's  brief,  because  I  am  con- 
fident that  if  he  does  so.  he  will  reach 
the  same  conclusion  as  I  have;  namely, 
that  the  bill  in  general,  and  title  I  Ui 
particular,  are  clearly  constitutional. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
frcMn  Pennsylvania  for  his  very  high 
compllmmt.  I  assure  him  that  I  appre- 
ciate his  suggestion.  But  I  find  that  I 
come  closer  to  ascertaining  the  true  in- 
tent of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  by 
reading  the  bill  in  the  light  of  the  Court 
decisions,  rather  than  in  the  light  of  a 
brief  supplied  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  which  has  laid  aside  its  quasi - 
Judicial  role  to  engage  in  propaganda 
for  political  purposes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  permit  me  to  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
comments  with  respect  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  title  I.  to  which  I  have  Just 


referred,  and  which  contain  a  number 
of  citations  of  cases  that  make  quite 
clear  the  position  I  have  taken? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  That  it  would  be 
agreeable  if  the  material  were  printed 
at  the  end  of  my  discussion. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  brief  on  the 
constitutionality  of  title  I.  to  which  I 
have  Just  referred,  may  be  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Rkcord  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
answer  completely  the  first  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  should 
like  to  make  another  comment  without 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  losing 
the  floor  or  being  charged  with  making 
a  second  speech  on  the  pending  matter. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  asked 
me  about  title  I.  I  have  finished  com- 
menting on  the  first  section.  The  next 
section,  which  begins,  on  line  19  of  page 
3  and  ends  at  the  end  of  line  5  on  page 
4.  is  an  effort  to  nullify  by  a  so-called 
rebuttable  presumption,  three  separate 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  that  is 
to  say :  Section  2  of  article  I ;  section  2  of 
article  11;  and  the  17th  amendment. 
These  three  provisions  clearly  fix  in  the 
State  the  power  to  prescribe  the  quali- 
fications for  voters  for  presidential  elec- 
tors, for  Senators,  and  for  Members  of 
the  House.  This  section  of  the  bill  is 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  every  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  on  this  pre- 
cise point,  including  a  decision  handed 
down  a  short  time  ago  in  a  case  that 
originated  in  my  State  of  North  Carolina. 
I  refer  to  the  case  of  Lassiter  against 
Northampton  County  Board  of  Elections. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  occasion  for 
Congress  to  try  to  nullify  these  three  con- 
stitutional provisions  by  a  new  act. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  permit 
me  to  interrupt  at  that  point,  so  that  my 
comment  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
next  to  that  of  the  Senator?  I  point  out 
that  the  section  to  which  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  has  just  re- 
ferred is  subsection  (b)  of  section  101  of 
title  I,  on  voting  rights,  .it  does  create 
a  rebuttable  presumption  that  any  in- 
dividual who  can  prove  by  competent 
testimony  that  he  has  completed  six 
grades  of  school  shall  be  entitled  to  reg- 
ister to  vote.  For  the  reasons  set  forth 
at  some  length  in  the  brief  I  have  just 
arranged  to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  think  there  is  little  question  that  this 
provision  is  constitutional. 

That  it  is  needed  is  also  abundantly 
established  by  the  research  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  to  which  I  re- 
ferred earlier,  and  which  will  be  referred 
to  in  considerably  more  detail  later  in 
the  debate. 

So  I  come  to  the  summary  or  conclu- 
sion that  the  provisions  in  title  I  which 
amend  the  acts  of  1957  and  1960,  to  give 
additional  protection  on  the  subject  of 
registration,  are  intended  to  protect  the 
Negro  whose  constitutional  rights  are 
presently  being  denied  to  him  in  many 
of  the  counties  in  the  South  and  perhaps 
in  some  counties  and  cities  in  the  North. 


March  n 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  high  respect  for 
the  erudition  of  my  genial  friend  from 
Pennsylvania.  I  believe,  however,  tS 
if  he  will  read  subsection  (a)  of  the 
1957  law,  which  is  codified  as  subsectton 
(a),  title  42.  section  1971,  of  the  D.8 
Code,  he  will  discover  that  it  is  directed 
to  legislation  to  enforce  the  15th  amend- 
ment. If  the  Senator  will  read  subeec 
tion  (b)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  IJ57" 
which  is  codified  as  subsection  (b)  title 
42,  section  1971,  he  will  discover  that  th»t 
subsection  is  legislation  obviously  baaed 
upon  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
the  conduct  of  elections  under  section  4 
of  article  I.  So  both  of  them  are  in- 
volved.  I  do  not  share  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  coo- 
stitutional  provisions  are  so  puny  in 
character  that  they  can  be  destroyed  by 
a  mere  Federal  presumption. 

Furthermore,  there  is  another  defect 
in  the  presvmiption.  I  shall  not  take  the 
time  to  point  it  out  in  detail  now.  I  dii- 
cussed  it  yesterday.  When  the  presump. 
tion  is  applied  to  hearings  before  voting 
referees,  it  is  not  a  rebuttable  presump- 
tion but.  on  the  contrary,  it  becomes  an 
irrebuttable  presumption.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  held  in 
many  cases  that  an  act  establishing  1 
conclusive  presumption  violates  the  due 
process  of  law  clause  as  to  the  i^enon 
against  whom  it  operates.  Therefore,  an 
act  creating  a  conclusive  presumption 
violates  the  due  process  of  law  clauM  of 
the  15th  amendment,  if  it  is  enacted  by 
Congress,  or  the  due  process  of  law  of  the 
14th  amendment,  if  it  is  enacted  by  a 
State  legislature. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  again  plead  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  read  the 
brief  which  will  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  because  it  places  substantial  reliance 
not  only  upon  the  two  sections  of  the 
Constitution  alxjut  which  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  referred,  but  on 
the  14th  amendment,  as  well.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  will  find  an 
interesting  section  in  the  brief  in  that 
regard.  We  are  talking  about  a  rebut- 
table presumption,  not  an  irrebuttable 
presumption.  We  are  not  talking  about 
a  voting  standard,  but  only  a  rule  of 
evidence.  The  Senator  is  a  good  enough 
lawyer  to  know,  from  his  vast  experience 
with  various  areas  of  the  law,  both  as 
a  lawyer  and  as  a  judge,  that  the  legis- 
lature does  at  times  create  rebuttable 
presumptions  which  are  almost  uni- 
formly held  to  be  not  violative  either  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or 
the  constitutions  of  the  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  make  one 
more  reference  to  this  point,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  believe  our  coun- 
try needs  a  law  like  the  next  section  of 
the  bill.  I  refer  to  the  part  beginning 
on  line  15  on  page  4  and  continuing 
through  line  9  on  page  5.  What  wouM 
that  section  do? 

Jurisdiction  to  try  all  cases  of  a  simi- 
lar character  should  be  vested  in  the 
same  court,  where  they  will  be  tried  by 
like  procedures  and  in  a  like  maruier. 
Under  existing  law.  Jurisdiction  to  try 
voting  rights  cases  is  vested  in  the  U5. 
district  court  held  by  the  Judge  of  the 
district.    Under  this  provision  of  the  bill. 
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fhP  Attorney  General  can  shop  around 
Sr  a  more  favorable  court  if  he  does  not 
ikP  the  district  judge,  and  have  a  voting 
rihts  case  tried  by  roving  judges.  He 
]Sn  do  this  merely  by  filing  a  request 
lor  a  three-judge  court  to  supplant  the 
district  Judge. 

He  does  not  have  to  assign  any  reason 
for  his  request,  and  the  courts  are  power- 
less to  deny  it. 

The  request  is  transmitted  to  the 
chief  Judge  of  the  circuit;  and  the  chief 
iudjfe  of  the  circuit  is  compelled  to  sum- 
mon a  three-judge  court.  The  chief 
judge  is  required  to  appoint  one  circuit 
court  judge  from  anywhere  in  the  cir- 
cuit The  second  judge  may  be  either  a 
circuit  Judge  or  a  district  Judge  from 
anywhere  in  the  circuit.  The  third  Judge 
must  be  a  Judge  of  the  district  in  which 
the  case  is  brought.  He  would  not  have 
to  be  the  district  judge  to  whom  the  case 
was  originally  assigned  if  there  are  two 
or  more  Judges  in  the  district. 

To  show  how  this  provision  would  op- 
erate I  point  out  that  if  a  case  were  be- 
fore the  district  judge  sitting  in  Savan- 
nah Oa.,  the  Attorney  General  might 
conclude  that  it  would  be  legally  profit- 
able for  him  to  obtain  a  hearing  before 
a  three-Judge  court  composed  in  part  of 
two  roving  judges.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  request  a  three-judge  court. 
The  chief  judge  of  the  circuit  would  have 
to  appoint,  as  one  of  the  three  judges, 
a  Judge  from  the  Georgia  district  em- 
bracing Savannah.  He  could  then  sum- 
mon the  other  two  Judges,  from  the 
western  part  of  Texas,  hundreds  of  miles 
away  from  the  district  in  which  the  case 
originated. 

To  permit  two  of  the  judges  who  are  to 
try  the  case  to  be  brought  in  from  dis- 
tant points  rather  than  tj  permit  the 
trial  to  be  conducted  by  the  judge  of  the 
district  in  which  the  case  arose  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  procedure  merely  be- 
cause the  Attorney  General  so  wills  is 
inexcusable.  I  rejoice  to  know  that  the 
present  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  does  not  want  this  power. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  fur- 
ther to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  I  should  point 
out  that  the  reason  for  the  provision  to 
which  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
takes  such  great  exception  is  that  it  has 
been  abundantly  established  by  experi- 
ence with  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957 
and  1960  that,  in  the  past,  district  judges 
have  not  been  willing  to  hear  these  vot- 
ing cases  with  the  normal  expedition; 
but.  instead,  time  after  time  they  have 
taken  the  ix>sition  that  the  cases  would 
take  a  long  time  to  hear,  and  they  have 
put  the  cases  at  the  bottom  of  the  courts' 
dockets;  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  fac- 
tual situation  on  which  the  suit  was 
brought  may  change;  and  sometimes 
either  a  very  long  time  passes  before  the 
case  is  tried  or  the  case  never  is  heard, 
and  thus  justice  does  not  prevail. 

The  provision  to  which  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  calls  attention 
merely  gives  the  Attorney  General  an 
option.  If  he  sees  fit  to  do  so  and  if  he 
is  satisfied  that  he  will  not  be  able  to 
obtain  speedy  justice  from  the  local  dis- 


trict Judge — and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  well  knows  that  the  heart  of 
Justice  is  an  expeditious  hearing — the 
Attorney  General  can  ask  the  circuit 
court  to  simimon  a  three-Judge  court. 

As  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  pointed  out,  one  of  those  three 
Judges  would  have  to  be  from  the  district 
in  which  the  suit  was  brought.  In  quite 
a  number  of  districts  in  the  5th  circuit — 
and  I  point  out  that  almost  all  of  these 
cases  arise  in  the  5th  circuit — there  is 
only  one  Judge  per  district,  although  I 
know  there  are  districts  in  which  there 
is  more  than  one  Judge.  In  appointing 
the  three-Judge  court,  a  Judge  from  that 
district  would  be  appointed.  It  is  true 
that  the  other  two  judges  could  come 
from  one  of  the  other  States  in  the  old 
Confederacy;  but  in  dealing  with  cases 
which  arose  in  the  5th  circuit,  the  ap- 
pointing judge  could  not  appoint  Judges 
from  outside  the  old  Confederacy. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  case  happened  to 
arise  in  Tennessee,  Judges  outside  the 
old  Confederacy  could  be  called  in  from 
Michigan  or  other  distant  places;  and  if 
the  case  happened  to  arise  in  Arkansas, 
Judges  could  be  summoned  from  as  far 
north    as    North    Dakota    which    abuts 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  that  would  not  be 
true  of  cases  arising  in  the  fifth  circuit. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  bill  would  apply  to 
all  the  circuits  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  At  any  rate,  by  this 
process  the  Attorney  General  would  be 
able  to  obtain  an  expeditious  decision. 
Even  if  it  were  an  adverse  decision,  ex- 
peditious justice  could  be  provided,  for 
in  the  event  of  an  adverse  decision,  the 
Attorney  General  could  appeal  the  de- 
cision, so  in  that  way  expeditious  jus- 
tice could  be  provided. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  that  argument  made  by  other  ad- 
vocates of  the  bill;  and  it  reminds  me 
of  Aesop's  fable  about  the  wolf  and  the 
lamb.  The  wolf  was  seeking  an  excuse 
to  devour  the  lamb.  So  the  wolf  said  to 
the  lamb,  "You  are  muddying  the  water 
in  the  stream  from  which  I  am  drink- 
ing." 

The  lamb  replied,  "I  don't  see  how  I 
could  be  muddying  your  drinking  water. 
You  are  drinking  upstream  and  I  am 
drinking  downstream." 

The  wolf's  reply  was  to  gobble  up  the 
lamb. 

The  moral  of  the  fable,  as  given  by 
Aesop,  was  that  any  excuse  will  serve 
a  tyrant. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is  not  a  tyrant;  but  some  of  those  who 
are  seeking  the  enactment  of  this  bill  are 
seeking  tyrannical  power. 

I  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
Senator  from  Permsylvania  state  that 
the  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  expe- 
dite the  trial  of  the  cases  in  the  Federal 
courts.  However,  I  cannot  accept  that 
argument.  When  three  judges  are  as- 
signed to  do  the  work  that  one  judge 
can  do,  the  result  will  not  be  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  trials.  It  will  be  the  clogging 
of  the  dockets.  That  is  exactly  what 
this  bill  would  do. 

Furthermore,  it  would  allow  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  shop  around.  If  he  liked 
the  district  Judge  to  whom  the  case  had 


been  assigned,  he  could  let  that  district 
Judge  try  the  case.  But  if  he  did  not 
like  that  district  judge,  he  could  call  for 
at  least  two  other  Judges.  And  no  court 
anywhere  would  be  able  to  rule  on  the 
wisdom  or  the  unwisdom  of  the  demand 
of  the  Attorney  General.  In  short,  the 
proposed  statute  would  be  the  only  one  I 
know  of  by  which  an  individual  lawyer 
could  order  judges  to  run  hither  and  yon. 
I  say  this  provision  is  a  bad  one,  be- 
cause the  jurisdiction  of  courts  should  be 
determined  by  acts  of  Congress  not  by 
the  whim  or  caprice  of  either  the  Attor- 
ney General  or  any  other  lawyer. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  fur- 
ther to  me? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  yield  further  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  made  an  extremely  vehe- 
ment and  able  attack  upon  title  I. 
Eventually  the  issue  will  be  decided  by 
the  Senate.  So  I  shall  not  undertake  to 
pursue  the  matter  further,  other  than 
to  state  that  the  analogy  which  occurs 
to  me  is  not  that  of  the  Aesop's  fable 
which  was  cited  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  Instead,  I  tiilnk  of  the 
story  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  and  the 
big  bad  wolf. 

All  that  we  seek  by  means  of  this  meas- 
ure is  to  protect  Little  Red  Riding  Hood, 
so  we  can  uimiask  the  big  bad  wolf,  and 
can  let  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  see  who 
is  her  enemy  In  her  search  for  Justice — 
which  probably  will  end  up  In  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  there  is  existing  prece- 
dent for  this  provision.  Section  44  of 
title  29  and  section  28  of  title  15  of  the 
United  States  Code  provide  that  in  trans- 
portation and  antitrust  suits  In  which 
the  United  States  is  plaintiff,  the  At- 
torney General  may  file  with  the  court 
a  petition  seeking  the  appointment  of  a 
three-judge  court  and  the  expedition  of 
the  case. 

When  that  is  done,  the  certlflcate  is 
sent  to  the  chief  judge  of  the  circuit  and 
it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  chief  judge 
to  designate  immediately  three  judges  in 
the  circuit,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall 
be  a  circuit  judge,  to  hear  and  determine 
the  case. 

So  there  is  a  perfectly  good  precedent 
for  that  provision. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator will  find  that  when  that  is  done.  It 
is  done  only  under  the  conditions  speci- 
fied In  the  statute.  The  same  people  who 
have  been  arguing  for  this  provision  have 
cited  as  a  precedent  the  act  of  Congress 
which  provides  that  when  the  constitu- 
tionality of  State  legislation  is  involved. 
a  three-Judge  court  shall  be  designated. 
But  the  statute  prescribes  the  circimi- 
stances  under  which  such  three-judge 
court  is  called.  The  calling  of  the  three- 
judge  court  is  fixed  by  statute  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  litigation.  It  is  not 
called  pursuant  to  the  whim  of  the 
Attorney  General  or  any  other  lawyer. 

I  listened  with  interest  to  my  friend's 
recital  of  the  story  about  Little  Red  Rid- 
ing Hood  and  the  big  bad  wolf.  It 
grieves  me,  however,  to  hear  my  good 
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friend  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
suggest  that  some  of  the  Federal  judges 
in  our  country  are  big  bad  wolves. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  suggestion  was  far 
from  that.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  able 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  who  yesterday 
referred  to  members  of  the  Federal 
bench  as  "hanging  judges."  I  have  a 
very  high  regard  for  the  Federal  bench. 

The  big  bad  wolves  to  which  I  was  re- 
ferring were  not  the  members  of  the 
judiciary,  but  the  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations, whether  elected  or  otherwise, 
which  for  well  over  the  better  part  of  a 
centiiry  have  been  astute  and  able  in 
preventing  the  Negro  citizens  of  our 
country  from  achieving  the  voting  rights 
to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wish  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  come  down  to  my 
State  and  observe  the  conditions  there. 
Frankly,  when  I  hear  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  describing  the  conditions 
below  tlie  Mason-Dixon  line,  I  cannot 
identify  my  State. 

Mr.  CLARK.  B4r.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  State  from  which 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  comes 
has  one  of  the  best  records  of  any  in 
the  old  Confederacy.  It  is  not  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  to  which  the  title  Is 
primarily  directed. 

I  happen  to  know  something  about 
conditions  south  of  the  Mason -Dixon 
line,  because  my  mother  came  from 
Louisiaim.  I  am  now  a  property  owner 
in  Iberia  Parish  in  that  State  I  have 
many  cousins  and  relatives  there.  I  have 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  is  going  on 
in  Louisiana.  I  may  not  know  too  much 
about  South  Carolina  and  North  Caro- 
lina, but  I  do  not  speak  entirely  without 
personal  experience. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
there  Is  anything  wrong  In  Louisiana, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  ought  at 
least  to  urge  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  use  the  five  statutes  it  already  has 
available  to  cure  wrongs  there  instead  of 
advocating  a  bill  which  would  divest 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  all 
other  States  of  some  of  their  basic  rights 
to  rule  themselves. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  misinterpreted  the 
story  about  Uttle  Red  Riding  Hood.  I 
thought  the  Senator  was  using  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood  to  signify  the  voter  who 
was  deprived  of  his  right  to  vote,  and 
that  the  one  that  was  doing  the  wrong 
to  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  was  a  big 
bad  wolf  sitting  on  the  Federal  bench 
In  some  Federal  district  court  in  the 
South. 

The  determination  as  to  where  cases 
should  be  tried  should  depend  upon  the 
acts  of  Congress,  and  not  upon  either 
the  character  or  the  lack  of  character 
of  specific  judges  or  the  whim  or  caprice 
of  the  Attorney  General.  That  is  where 
I  disagree. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor,  so  that  I  may  pose  a  question 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  yield. 


Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  the  great  legal 
ability  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. Would  he  not  make  a  distinction 
between  the  authority  of  the  Congress  to 
enact  legislaticMi  fixing  the  qualifications 
of  voters  and  the  power  of  the  Congress 
to  enact  appropriate  legislation  under 
the  15th  amendment  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination by  the  States  against  the 
voting  rights  guaranteed  by  the  15th 
amendment?  I  address  myself  particu- 
larly to  section  101(a).  paragraphs  (A), 
(B).  and  (C)  of  the  bill.  Those  sections 
deal  only  with  procedures  which  will  cor- 
rect situations  where  the  right  to  vote  is 
being  denied,  upwn  which  we  have  evi- 
dence in  reports  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress. Section  lOKa)  establishes  pro- 
cedures which  would  prevent  discrimi- 
nation, particularly  discrimination  In 
the  application  of  literacy  tests.  That  is 
entirely  different  from  an  effort  by  the 
Congress  to  fix  the  qualifications  of  vot- 
ers. Does  not  the  Senator  know  that 
there  is  a  distinction  between  the  two? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Under  the  decisions 
construing  section  4  of  article  I  which 
is  the  only  provision  of  the  Constitution 
giving  the  Congress  any  affirmative 
power  to  legislate  in  respect  to  the  elec- 
tions of  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  power  of 
Congress  is  limited.  Congress  has  the 
power  under  section  4  of  article  I  merely 
to  legislate  in  respect  to  the  times,  the 
places,  and  the  manner  of  holding  the 
election  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives. The  holding  of  an  election  relates 
to  the  casting  and  counting  of  the  votes 
of  the  voters.  I  construe  the  provisions 
of  section  101,  subsections  A,  B.  and  C 
to  relate  the  qualifications  of  voters 
rather  than  the  manner  of  holding  an 
election.  I  take  it  the  power  to  pre- 
scribe a  literacy  test  also  includes  the 
power  to  determine  how  the  literacy  test 
shall  be  administered. 

Section  lOlA  on  page  3  is  certainly 
inconsistent  with  that.  The  other  pro- 
visions merely  have  to  do  with  how 
tests  are  to  be  made  to  determine  the 
possession  of  qualifications  prescribed 
rather  than  the  manner  of  holding  elec- 
tions. Subsection  A  of  section  101  pro- 
vides, in  effect,  that  if  the  State  registrar 
violates  the  State  law  in  giving  one  ap- 
pUcant  to  vote  a  test,  he  must  violate 
the  State  law  and  give  all  other  appli- 
cant voters  the  same  illegal  test. 

But  to  answer  the  Senator,  the  power 
Congress  has  under  the  15th  amendment 
is  likewise  extremely  limited.  As  the 
courts  have  said.  Congress  cannot  imder- 
take  to  have  the  Federal  Government 
do  what  the  amendment  presupposes  the 
State  must  do.  It  can  only  pass  legis- 
lation which  would  enforce  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  15th  amendment,  which  pro- 
vides that  a  State  shall  not  abridge  or 
deny  the  right  of  any  person  to  vote  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude.  Subsections  (A), 
(B).  and  (C)  would  not  be  legislation 
under  the  15th  amendment,  but  would 
be  legislation  under  article  IV.  section  1. 
They  are  not  restricted  to  an  abridg- 
ment or  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  be- 
cause of  race. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  disagree  with  the 
Senator  on  that  issue.  Of  course,  we 
know  that   the   15tb   amendment  was 


passed  long  after  the  article  IV.  section 
1  became  effective.  We  know  that  sec- 
tion  2  of  the  15th  amendment  provides 
that  the  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  the  article  by  appropriate  legij. 
lation.  It  would  have  no  meaning  at  all 
imless  the  Congress  had  the  power  to 
enact  legislation  which  would  prevent 
the  denial  of  the  right  to  vote.  It  would 
be  a  travesty,  it  seems  to  me.  if  we  could 
not  enact  legislation  which  would  pro- 
tect a  right  guaranteed  by  the  amend- 
ment itself. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  only  right  guaran- 
teed by  the  15th  amendment  is  the  right 
not  to  be  discriminated  against  in  voting 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude.  The  decisions 
hold  that  the  Congress  cannot  authorize 
the  Federal  Goveriunent  to  take  affirma- 
tive action  and  exercise  the  pwwers  of 
the  State  to  register  the  voters.  It  can 
simply  authorize  legislation  which  pre- 
vents the  State  from  violating  the  pro- 
hibition against  State  action  abridging 
or  denying  the  right  to  vote  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude.  TTiat  is  the  reason  I  say 
that  subsections  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  of 
section  101  have  no  reference  to  the  ISth 
amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  there  is  a  sub- 
section later  on  which  may  raise  the  con- 
stitutional question  of  fixing  qualifica- 
tions for  voters,  and  which  can  be 
debated.  But  the  (a)  of  section  101,  con- 
taining paragraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C), 
goes  to  practices  followed  by  some  States, 
particularly  with  respect  to  literacy 
tests,  which  actually  deny  the  effective- 
ness of  the  15th  amendment. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  courts  have 
struck  down  those  practices  again  and 
again. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  Congress  to  pass  legislation  to  pre- 
scribe literacy  tests  or  specify  how  lit- 
eracy tests  shall  be  administered.  The 
15th  amendment  does  not  authorize 
Congress  to  enact  affirmative  legislation 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  do  what 
the  amendment  requires  the  States  to  do. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  agree  that  the  Con- 
gress cannot  prescribe  what  the  literacy 
tests  shall  be.  but  it  can  prescribe  legis- 
lation to  prevent  those  literacy  tests 
from  being  applied  in  a  discriminatory 
manner. 

Mr.  E31VIN.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky had  a  distinguished  career  as  a 
judge  in  his  State  and  is  a  very  fine 
lawyer.  I  regret  that  he  and  I  disagree 
on  this  point.  If  he  and  I  sat  down  to 
discuss  this  question,  and  If  we  were  free 
from  the  handicap  which  the  pressure 
of  time  imposes  upon  us.  I  venture  to  say 
there  would  be  no  disagreement  between 
us  on  the  point. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  assume  the  Senatw 
from  North  Carolina  agrees  with  the  1960 
act. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  disagree  with  certain 
parts  of  the  act.  I  do  not  with  others. 
I  disagree  with  the  constitutionality  of 
part  of  the  act  providing  that  a  voting 
referee  must  try  a  case  In  an  ex  parte 
proceeding.  I  do  not  think  the  due  proc- 
ess clause  of  the  5th  amendment  per- 
mits a  public  official  to  try  a  judicial 
matter  In  secret  and  exclude  the  person 
whose  conduct  is  being  passed  on. 
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Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  constitutionality  of  the  1960  act. 
with  reference  to  the  power  of  referees 
to  register  voters,  has  been  questioned  by 
the  courts.  The  act  gave  the  power  to 
the  courts  to  appoint  referees  for  the 
registration  of  voters.  That  was  an 
affirmative  power.  It  seems  to  me  that 
paragraphs  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  the  first 
subsection  of  section  101  are  much  more 
limited,  because  they  are  directed  to  in- 
suring that  the  practice  followed  by  the 
States  will  be  uniformly  applied. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  slightly  in  error  on 
that  point.  If  he  will  read  the  1960 
act,  he  will  see  that  it  gives  to  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  or  voting  referees  appointed 
by  the  Federal  courts,  the  power  to  pass 
upon  the  qualifications,  according  to 
State  law,  of  persons  who  are  denied  the 
right  to  vote  by  the  State  election  offi- 
cials. They  make  that  determination, 
and  then  an  order  is  issued  by  the 
court  compelling  the  State  registrar  to 
register  the  applicants.  I  believe  that 
is  the  way  the  act  is  worded. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  act  gave  the  registrars  pow- 
er to  administer  literacy  tests.  That  is 
much  more  powerful  authority,  in  my 
view,  than  the  first  section  of  the  pres- 
ent bill,  which  merely  provides  that 
these  tests  cannot  be  applied  in  a  dis- 
criminatory manner. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  believe  it  gives  the 
judge,  or  the  voting  referee  appointed 
by  the  judge,  power  to  determine 
whether  the  State  election  official  has 
wrongfully  denied  the  registrant's  right 
to  register  and  vote.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine that  judicial  question,  the  judge 
or  the  voting  referee  must  determine 
whether  the  applicant  meets  the  literacy 
test  if  he  was  denied  registration  on  that 
ground.    It  is  a  question  of  evidence. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  without  losing  the 
floor? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  will  not  lose  the 
floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  listening  with  great  interest  to  these 
discussions.  Frequently  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  existing  law. 

If  this  measure  had  come  from  one 
of  the  Senate  committees,  the  report 
mandatorily  would  have  contained  a 
recitation  of  the  existing  law.  with  in- 
cIu5'.ons  of  matters  that  were  to  be 
deleted  In  brackets  and  new  matters  that 
were  to  be  added  in  Italicized  letters. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  House 
committee  does  not  contain  such  a  reci- 
tation. Hence,  if  I  want  to  find  the 
1957  law  or  the  1960  law,  I  must  go  to 
the  code. 

I  think  It  would  be  a  great  help  to  the 
Members  of  this  body  if  there  were  made 
available  to  us  what  Is  known  as  the 
Cordon  rule  print. 

If  it  Is  parllamentarily  achievable,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a  Cor- 
don rule  print  of  the  bill  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
make    one     observation,    without    en- 


dangering the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  I  think  this  point  shows  the 
wisdom  of  the  position  he  took  when  he 
argued  that  the  bill  should  be  sent  to 
committee.  If  it  had  been  sent  to  com- 
mittee, the  committee  report  would  have 
printed  the  existing  law  with  the  pro- 
posed amendments  at  the  appropriate 
places,  and  it  would  have  been  much 
easier  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
bill  as  well  as  the  discussion  of  these 
matters  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
made  the  argument,  with  respect  to  one 
of  the  chapters,  that  a  referee  was  to  be 
appointed  under  existing  law  who  was  to 
make  a  finding  that  was  rebuttable  and 
that,  subsequent  to  that  finding,  the 
matter  could  go  to  the  Commission,  and 
the  Commission  would  conduct  an  ex 
parte  hearing. 

There  was  a  dispute  between  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  and  one  of  the 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  that  I  could 
have  resolved  only  by  examining  the 
language  of  the  existing  law,  but  it  was 
not  available. 

Does  the  Senator  recall  that? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  recall  that.  I  was 
pointing  out  that  if  the  provision  of  the 
bill  creating  this  presumption  is  adopted 
and  put  into  its  proper  place  in  the  ex- 
isting law.  Congress  would  be  doing  an 
unprecedented  thing  insofar  as  hearings 
before  voting  referees  are  concerned.  It 
would  be  creating  an  irrebuttable  rebut- 
table presumption. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  was  intrigued  by 
the  use  of  the  words. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  the  ex  parte  proceed- 
ing before  the  voting  referee,  the  State 
officials  are  excluded.  They  are  not 
permitted  to  be  present.  They  are  not 
permitted  to  testify.  They  are  not  per- 
mitted to  be  represented  by  courisel. 
The  only  evidence  the  court  could  con- 
sider, if  exceptions  are  filed  to  the  re- 
port of  the  voting  referee  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  person  Is  eligible  to 
vote  under  an  applicable  literacy  test  or 
understanding  test,  is  the  evidence  of  the 
applicant  taken  down  by  the  voting 
referee.  He  would  take  down  the  testi- 
mony of  the  applicant  as  to  his  schooling, 
and  then  the  judge  could  not  consider 
anything  else.  So  the  rights  of  the  State 
election  officials  would  be  determined  on 
evidence  which  they  would  be  unable  to 
contradict  if  the  proceeding  were  heard 
before  a  voting  referee. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent.  In  connection  with 
the  request  I  made  a  few  moments  ago, 
that  It  be  understood  that  the  print  is  to 
be  prepared  by  the  legislative  counsel. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mansfield  in  the  chair) .  That  is  un- 
derstood, and.  without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
discussion  among  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, revealed  that  in  a  few  counties  in 
certain  States  not  a  very  high  percentage 
of  the  colored  population  had  voted. 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  some  of  the 
things  that  I  fear  many  people  have  for- 
gotten.  They  have  not  read  their  history 


books  very  closely.  In  the  State  I  repre- 
sent, it  will  be  recalled  that  immediately 
after  the  Civil  War  a  military  govern- 
ment was  established  which  controlled 
everything.  That  situation  prevailed  for 
a  good  many  years,  until  1876.  So  there 
were  really  two  legislatures  and  two  gov- 
ernors elected  in  South  Carolina  that 
year  and  because  of  that  fact  there  was 
a  dispute  about  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Finally  an 
agreement  was  reached  to  take  the  troops 
out  of  South  Carolina  and  let  South 
Carolina  take  control  of  the  State.  The 
issue  was  thrown  Into  the  courts  that 
year  and  it  will  be  recalled  that  circum- 
stances resulted  In  the  election  of  Ruth- 
erford B.  Hayes.  From  that  time  on,  we 
find  that  the  colored  people  cared  little 
about  participating  in  the  primary  and 
general  elections  in  South  Carolina.  The 
colored  people  in  South  Carolina  did  not 
care  to  register  and  vote  under  the  law, 
so  few  of  them  were  voting  until  a  few 
years  ago.  We  find  that  the  situation  is 
now  improving,  but  we  cannot  restore 
the  same  percentage  of  Negroes  over- 
night. The  colored  people  have  been 
sleeping  a  long  time.  We  might  as  well 
face  the  facts  In  South  Carolina. 

We  find  a  similar  situation  to  be  true 
In  many  Southern  States.  Much  the 
same  Is  also  true  in  Northern  States 
where  colored  people  have  gone.  In  the 
State  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart]  represents,  colored  people  did  not 
vote  immediately  upon  arriving  in  Mich- 
igan. They  were  slow  in  voting  there. 
Their  way  of  thinking  and  acting  was 
Ingrained  in  them;  and  we  cannot 
change  a  man  overnight. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator  frcwn 
Michigan? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  HART.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  rate  of  registration  that  a  southern 
Negro  will  reflect  when  he  comes  to 
Michigan  or  to  any  other  Northern  State. 
I  cannot  honestly  say  that  he  finds  the 
atmosphere  very  different,  in  terms  of 
whether  he  can  safely  walk  down  a  street 
and  ask  someone  where  the  registrar  is. 
I  am  sure  that  he  can  go  anywhere  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  in  broad  daylight,  and 
£isk  someone.  "Where  can  I  register?" 
He  can  ask  the  question  with  complete 
assurance  that  no  one  will  say  to  him, 
"Where  do  you  work,  John?"  or  other- 
wise frown  upon  him.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  Is  In  part  accoimtable  for 
the  low  rate  of  voting  In  Southern  States 
in  certain  southern  counties  or  not.  but 
I  know  that  in  most  States  like  Michi- 
gan we  would  encourage  any  American 
citizen  who  asked.  'Where  can  I  regis- 
ter?" and  proceed  to  see  that  he  was  reg- 
istered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  have  never  heard 
tell  of  anyone  In  South  Carolina  who 
asked  where  the  registrar's  office  was  not 
being  told  how  to  get  to  it  so  he  could 
register.  I  can  speak  only  for  my  State. 
I  do  not  know  the  registering  procedures 
in  other  States.  But  I  can  speak  for  the 
State  of  South  Carolina. 
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Mr.  President,  every  Member  of  this 
body  knows  the  regular  pattern  followed 
by  a  bill  on  its  journey  through  Congress. 
Senators  realize  the  reasons  and  pur- 
poses for  every  step  taken  in  connection 
with  a  bill  in  the  House  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Why,  then,  should  orderly  procedures 
be  thrown  out  Like  rubbish  when  the  tag 
"civil  rights"  is  attached  to  a  bill?  If 
we  are  able  to  abolish  procedure  for  clvU 
rights  legislation,  we  should  abolish  pro- 
cedure for  all  proposed  legislation,  or  at 
least  have  the  courage  to  put  it  in  the 
rules  and  say  it  applies  to  everything  but 
civil  rights  legislation,  and  that  such 
legislation  will  not  have  to  be  referred  to 
a  committee,  I  believe  all  bills  should 
be  treated  alike  in  the  Senate. 

Why  should  there  be  new  interpreta- 
tions placed  on  well-established  rules  in 
order  to  force  the  passage  of  certain  leg- 
islation? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief  that  un- 
less all  bills  are  given  the  same  pro- 
cedural treatment,  then  rules  aind  cus- 
toms may  have  no  backbone,  and  legis- 
lative chaos  is  the  inevitable  resiilt.  Un- 
less all  bills  are  purified  by  appropriate 
ccxmnittee  hearings,  amendments,  and 
so  forth,  then  they  are  tainted  and  will 
spoil  easily  if  tested  under  pressure. 
That  is  the  reason  for  committees 
which  obtain  information  the  Senate  de- 
sires as  described  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Lausche]  a  few  moments  ago. 
That  is  the  reason  for  sending  the  bill  to 
committee.  We  are  not  asking  to  have 
it  kept  there.  It  would  not  hinder  the 
Senate  to  take  it  for  10  days  or  2  weeks. 
All  the  information  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  requested,  he  would  have  been 
able  to  obtain  if  the  bill  had  gone  to 
committee. 

If  the  bill  had  gone  to  committee,  it 
would  be  about  ready  to  come  back 
now,  with  all  the  necessary  information. 
Much  time  has  been  spent  already  in 
debate  as  to  whether  to  send  the  bill  to 
the  committee  or  not. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
that  this  bill  sent  over  by  the  House  is 
probably  the  most  tainted  legislation 
ever  received  by  the  Senate.  The  At- 
torney General's  office  has  been  working 
on  this  subject  behind  closed  doors  for 
many  years — ever  since  the  Attorney 
General  took  office.  There  might  be  a 
few  jokers  In  the  bill  that  might  please 
him  very  much.  I  know  of  one  just  dis- 
cussed on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  which 
would  please  him  very  much,  if  he  could 
have  the  right  to  choose  three  judges  and 
disqualify  others. 

In  the  State  I  represent,  there  are  two 
districts,  but  there  is  only  one  active 
judge  at  the  present  time.  The  other 
one  happens  to  be  sick.  We  have  four 
Judges  normally.  That  shows  the  con- 
ditions to  be  contended  with  when  one 
goes  into  the  question  of  choosing  judges. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the 
bill  should  be  sent  to  committee. 

If  the  Senate  is  going  to  do  its  duty 
it  win  refer  this  bUl  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  purification.  The  trou- 
ble Is  that  many  Members  do  not  know 
what  is  in  the  bill. 

I  think  it  is  vital  at  this  point  in  our 
debate  for  me   to  make  available  the 


important  minority  views  of  Representa- 
tives Popp  and  Cramer  which  point  up 
so  well  the  great  need  to  refer  this  legis- 
lation to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

A  certain  practice  has  grown  up  in 
Congress  in  the  past  20  years.  I  have 
noticed  it  ever  since  I  came  to  the  Con- 
gress. There  is  a  tendency  for  the  House 
to  say.  "We  will  pass  it.  and  the  Senate 
can  clean  it  up.  We  will  leave  it  up  to 
the  Senate  to  do  the  work." 

I  believe  every  Senator  will  agree  that 
a  great  many  bills  are  passed  in  the 
House  with  that  imderstanding  on  the 
part  of  the  Members  of  the  House.  That 
being  so,  they  probably  made  the  bill  as 
strong  as  they  could.  Why?  In  order 
to  play  a  little  politics  back  home.  Poli- 
tics plays  a  large  part  in  the  passage  of 
certain  legislation.  Probably  It  played 
a  part  in  the  passage  of  the  bill  we  are 
discussing,  when  it  passed  the  House. 

I  should  now  like  to  quote  from  the 
minority  views  of  some  members  of  the 
House  committee.  These  are  the  men 
who  held  the  hearings.  They  were  In 
the  minority,  but  they  brought  out  these 
views: 

SCPARATX    MlNOKITT    ViXWS    OF    HON.    RiCHAKO 

H.  Porr  AND  Hon.  WnxiAM  Cramer 
We  regard  It  as  our  duty  to  protest  the 
manner  in  which  this  legislation  was  han- 
dled In  committee.  Without  duplicating 
what  others  have  developed  In  detail,  we 
must  underscore  what  has  been  said.  If 
such  procedural  departures  and  parliamen- 
tary Irregularities  are  countenanced  In  the 
future,  then  the  committee  system  as  a  func- 
tional part  of  traditional  legislative  me- 
chanics has  expired.  But  we  shall  not  dwell 
further  on  that. 

These  are  House  Members  speaking. 
We  have  been  talking  about  the  same 
kind  of  procedure  in  the  Senate. 

Neither  shall  we  undertake  to  make  an 
exhaustive  analysl.«  of  the  bill  by  titles.  In- 
stead, we  shall  address  ourselves  to  the  bill 
by  subject  matter. 

I.    VOTTOO 

The  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
says  that 

"The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  prevlotis  condition  of  servi- 
tude." 

We  take  that  language  to  mean  what  It 
says.  What  It  says  Is  that  government  at 
no  level,  Federal.  State  or  local,  can  (1)  deny 
a  citizen  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race, 
or  (J)  abridge  the  citizen's  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race.  This  means  that  no  level 
of  government  can  grant  the  franchise  to 
one  race  and  deny  It  to  another;  but  It 
means  more  than  that.  It  means  that,  hav- 
ing granted  the  franchise  to  all  races,  no 
level  of  goverrunent  can  abridge  the  voting 
privilege  of  an  Individual  citizen  of  one  race 
by  requiring  him  to  meet  voter  qualification 
criteria  which  are  not  required  of  an  In- 
dividual citizen  of  another  race.  In  other 
words,  all  citizens  of  all  races  who  meet  voter 
qualifications  standardly  prescribed  and  uni- 
formly applied  are  entitled  to  vote.  To  the 
content  and  purpose  of  the  15th  amendment, 
and  to  the  pu-lnclple  behind  It.  we  fully 
subscribe. 

The  15th  amendment,  however,  says  noth- 
ing whatever  about  voter  qualifications  which 
citizens,  regardless  of  race,  are  required  to 
meet  Most  certainly  It  does  not  say  that 
the  Kederal  Government  shall  have  the  power 
to    prescribe    voter    quallflcatlons.     Neither 


does  any  other  part  of  the  Constltutloo 
Indeed,  article  2.  section  1,  clause  a,  ssn 
that  presidential  electors  shall  be  selected 
"In  such  manner  as  the  legislature  tliereof 
may  direct." 

That  is  the  State  legislature,  not  Con. 
gress. 

The  courts  have  consistently  held  that  thU 
means  that  the  States  have  the  exclusive 
right  to  establish  voter  qualifications  In  preg. 
Identlal  elections.  (Walker  v.  United  Statu 
93  F  2d  383  (8th  Clr..  1937) .  certlOTarl  denied 
303  U.S.  664.)  Moreover,  article  I.  section  i 
says  that  in  House  of  Representatives  elec^ 
tlons.  voters  in  each  State  "shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  leglais- 
ture." 

In  other  words,  these  qualiflcatloM 
cannot  be  made  diCTerent. 

The  same  language  Is  repeated  In  the  17th 
amendment  concerning  Senate  elections. 
The  coxirts  have  uniformly  held  that  this 
language  means  that  the  States  and  only  the 
States  have  the  rights  to  prescribe  voter 
qualifications. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  big  dog 
eating  the  little  dog,  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment taking  over  States  rights.  It 
amounts  to  the  Federal  Government  tak- 
ing over  what  belongs  to  the  States. 

The  only  restraint  upon  this  right  Is  the 
prohibition  In  the  14th  and  16th  amend- 
ments against  racial  discrimination  In  the 
promulgation  and  application  of  voter  quail- 
ficatlons. 

There  are  those  who  maintain  that  arUcle 
I.  section  4.  grants  the  Federal  Oovermnent 
power  to  Invade  the  field.  That  section  docs 
grant  Congress  the  power  to  make  or  alter 
certain  regulations  written  by  the  SUtes. 
However,  the  power  Is  limited  to  regulations 
governing  •'the  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections"  for  Members  of  Congress. 
Clearly,  this  language  pertains  to  the  me- 
chanics of  conducting  elections  and  not  to 
voter  qualifications. 

Just  as  clearly,  a  literacy  test  does  not 
fall  within  the  meaning  of  that  language, 
A  literacy  test  Is  a  test  of  the  qualification 
of  the  voter.  The  Supreme  Court  has  repeat- 
edly ruled  that  States  have  the  power  to  im- 
pose literacy  tests  to  determine  whether  a 
citizen  U  qualified  to  vote  ( Williams  v,  Mis- 
sissippi. 170  US,  213  (1898),  Lassiter  v. 
Sorthampton  County.  360  U.S.  45  (1959)) 
Only  when  the  test  Is  not  applied  uniformly 
or  Is  applied  In  a  discriminatory  manner  Is  It 
unlawful  under  the  15th  amendment  (Davit 
V.  Schnell,  81  F,  Supp.  872,  affirmed.  336  U.S, 
933  (1M9)  ). 

Notwithstanding  the  Constitution  and 
Court  decisions,  title  I  of  this  bill  under- 
takes to  legislate  In  the  field  of  voter  quali- 
fications by  abridging  the  rights  of  the  States 
to  prescribe  literacy  testa. 

It  gives  the  Federal  Government  the 
right  to  prescribe  regulations.  Since 
when  does  the  Federal  Government  have 
a  right  to  pass  an  act  and  tell  the  States 
what  they  should  put  In  their  acts  to 
determine  whether  or  not  a  person  \s 
qualified  to  vote? 

The  majority  apologizes  for  this  Federal 
trespass  on  the  grounds  that  the  bill  only 
raises  a  presumption  of  literacy  which  Is 
rebuttable  How  Innocuous  this  sounds 
Consider  the  legal  consequences  which  this 
rebuttable  presumption  entails.  In  a  cotirt 
case,  the  State  registrar  would  be  required  to 
carry  the  burden  of  proving,  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence,  that  the  voter  appli- 
cant was  illiterate.  If  the  applicant  can 
successfully  avoid  a  literacy  test,  this  burden 
would  not  t)e  light. 
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Many  States  have  a  provision  written 
Into  the  qualifications  for  voters  that  if 
persons  have  been  tried  and  convicted 
of  certain  crimes,  they  cannot  vote.  The 
right  to  vote  has  been  taken  away  from 
them  because  their  immoral  character 
has  been  demonstrated.  For  that  reason 
they  are  not  allowed  to  vote.  That  ap- 
plies to  white  or  colored  citizens.  There 
is  no  distinction  between  the  two  races 
in  that  respect. 

The  15th  amendment  also  empowers  the 
Congress  to  write  legislations  Implementing 
Its  guarantee.  In  1957,  Congress  wrote  what 
Is  now  Public  Law  86-315  which,  among 
other  things,  authorizes  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  bring  suits  for  injunctions  to  prevent 
deprivation  of  voting  rights  on  racial 
grounds.  In  1960,  Congress  wrote  what  Is 
now  Public  Law  86-449.  Under  that  law, 
when  the  Attorney  General  has  brought  suit 
for  Injunction  and  the  court  has  found  that 
some  person's  voting  rights  have  been  denied 
or  abridged  on  account  of  race,  the  Attorney 
General  may  ask  the  court  to  find  a  "pattern 
or  practice"  of  discrimination.  If  such  a 
pattern  or  practice  Is  found,  any  Negro  In 
the  area  concerned  may  apply  for  a  court 
order  declaring  him  qualified  to  vote. 
Within  10  days,  the  judge  must  hear  his  case, 
and  If  he  is  satisfied  that  the  applicant  Is 
otherwise  qualified  under  State  law.  he  Issues 
an  order  pemjlttlng  the  applicant  to  vote. 
The  judge  also  has  the  power  to  appoint 
voting  referees  to  receive  such  applications, 
to  take  evidence  concerning  qualifications, 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  judge. 

In  our  judgment,  the  legislation  already 
on  the  statute  books  fully  satisfies  the  man- 
date of  the  14th  and  15th  amendments.  The 
legal  procedure  It  establishes  Is  expeditious 
and  efficient  and  the  relief  It  grants  Is 
thorough  and  complete.  Yet.  the  Attorney 
General  contends  that  the  procedure  is 
cumbersome  and  lends  Itself  to  delay  which 
frustrates  Its  purpose.  Allegedly  to  obviate 
delay,  he  recommends  and  the  legislation  au- 
thorizes the  three-Judge  court  concept  with 
appeals,  by  passing  the  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals, directly  to  the  Supreme  Court, 

All  persons  Involved  In  litigation  do 
not  have  the  right  to  appeal  directly  from 
the  district  court  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  But  this  is  a  civil 
rights  measure,  and  it  is  said  that  more 
protection  and  care  must  be  afforded  to 
a  person  whose  civil  rights  may  be  vio- 
lated than  to  someone  who  might  go  into 
a  person's  home  and  rape  his  mother  or 
kill  his  grandfather.  Such  cases  must 
go  through  the  regular  channels  of  the 
courts.  But  civil  rights  cases,  it  is  said, 
must  go  from  the  district  court  straight 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

We  suggest  that  another  reason  may  have 
prompted  the  establishment  of  this  new 
concept.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  1957 
and  1960  acts,  the  Attorney  General  has 
seen  fit  to  bring  only  40-odd  cases  to  the 
courts.  In  some  of  these  cases,  the  courts 
have  found  that  a  "pattern  or  practice"  of 
discrimination  existed.  In  a  number  of 
cases  the  Court  has  found  that  no  such 
pattern  or  prartlces  existed.  Can  It  be  that 
the  Attorney  General  Is  unhappy  with  the 
negative  decisions  rendered  by  individual 
district  judges? 

If  he  were  satisfied,  would  he  want  to 
change? 

The  three-Judge  court  concept  enables  the 
Attorney  General,  when  he  has  no  confidence 
In  the  Individual  district  Judge  Involved,  to 
do  a  little  forum  shopping.  Upon  his  de- 
mand, three  judges  rather  than  one  would 
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be  Impaneled  to  hear  voter  discrimination 
cases.  While  one  of  these  three  must  be  a 
district  judge  of  the  dlst  let  In  which  the 
proceeding  was  Instituted,  the  other  two 
judges,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  circuit  judge, 
may  come  from  any  other  geographical  area 
of  the  State  or  outside  the  State  within  the 
circuit  Involved. 

In  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  the 
range  could  be  all  the  way  from  South 
Carolina,  to  Maryland.  West  Virginia, 
and  Virginia,  to  select  a  judge. 

Moreover,  If  the  Attorney  General  does  not 
demand  a  three-judge  court,  and  If  no  indi- 
vidual district  judge  of  the  district  In  which 
the  proceeding  was  brought  is  available,  then 
the  chief  judge  of  that  district  can  desig- 
nate a  Judge  serving  any  other  district  In  any 
other  State  located  In  the  circuit.  Undoubt- 
edly In  the  designation  of  such  an  Individual 
judge,  the  chief  judge  would  lend  much 
weight  to  the  preference  suggested  by  the 
Attorney  General.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  defendant  In  the  pM-oceedlngs  has  no 
equivalent  opportunity  to  shop  for  his  forum. 

I  point  out  that  although  the  Attorney 
General  could  shop  around,  no  individual 
defendant  would  be  allowed  to  shop 
around. 

I  read  further  from  the  minority  views: 

While  the  Congress  may  have  constitu- 
tional power  to  grant  the  Nation's  chief  law 
enforcement  officer  such  a  preferential  pro- 
cedural privilege  while  denying  It  to  the 
citizen  he  Is  suing,  the  Congress  Is  not  bound 
to  exercise  that  power.  Rather,  It  should  ex- 
ercise legislative  restraint  and  decline  to  do 

BO. 

Certainly  Congress  should  refuse  to 
give  that  power  to  the  Attorney  General. 

I  read  further  from  the  minority 
views : 

With  respect  to  the  voting  section,  one 
final  point  needs  to  be  made.  With  a  great 
pretense  at  moderation,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral recommends  that  the  section  be  con- 
fined to  Federal  elections,  and  the  majority 
reports  that  It  is  so  confined.  In  fact.  It  Is 
not. 

That  is  clearly  the  case;  it  would  not 
be  confined  to  Federal  elections.  A  little 
later  in  the  bill  Senators  will  find  a  joker 
in  that  connection. 

I  continue  to  read: 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  section  covers 
any  election  if  a  single  candidate  for  a  single 
Federal  office  Is  running  In  that  election. 

This  part  of  the  bill  would,  therefore, 
apply  to  any  election  in  which  State  of- 
fices were  involved,  provided  only  a  sin- 
gle Federal  office  was  involved. 

I  read  further: 

Stated  differently,  if  elections  of  State 
Governors  and  county  sheriffs  are  held  at 
the  same  time  as  congressional  elections, 
then  title  I  Is  applicable  to  all  applicants 
seeking  to  vote  in  that  election.  This  clear- 
ly appears  from  the  subsection  101(c)  of 
the  bill  which  refers  to  "any  general,  special, 
or  primary  election  held  solely  or  In  part" 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  Federal  officials. 

Mr.  President,  just  think  how  the 
drafters  of  the  bill  have  attempted  to 
get  around  the  law. 

I  quote  further  frwn  the  minority 
views : 

Moreover,  title  I  directly  or  indirectly 
amends  section  1971(a)  of  the  existing  law 
which  refers  to  all  elections.  In  defining 
the  word  "vote,"  section  1971(e)  of  existing 
law  refers,  not  to  candidates  for  Federal  of- 


fice, but  rather  to  "candidates  for  public  of- 
fice." 

Accordingly,  it  cannot  be  effectively  argued 
that  title  I  successfully  confines  Itself  to 
Federal  elections. 

n.   PUBLIC    ACCOMMODATIONS 

A.  Analysis  of  titU  II 

Title  n  theoretically  Is  based  on  two  ctm- 
stltutlonal  grounds.  Enumerated  private 
business  establishments  are  covered  (1)  if 
they  affect  interstate  commerce,  or  (3)  if 
segregation  Is  supported  by  State  action. 
The  word  "supported"  Is  defined  as  meaning 
that  segregation  (1)  "is  carried  on  under 
color  of  law,  statute,  ordinance,  regulations, 
customs,  or  usage,"  or  (2)  "is  required,  fos- 
tered, or  encouraged  by  action  of  a  State." 

Private  businesses  Included  are : 

1.  Lodgings,  except  an  owner -occupied 
establishment  with  less  than  six  rooms: 

2.  Eating  establishments,  and  gasoline 
stations  If  Interstate  customers  are  served 
or  If  a  substantial  portion  at  products  sold 
has  moved  In  Interstate  conunerce; 

So,  if  a  man  who  operated  a  gasoline 
station  and  confined  his  sales  of  gasoline 
to  local  residents  were  asked  by  someone 
who  had  driven  across  the  State  line  to 
sell  him  some  gasoline,  the  gasoline- 
station  operator  would  have  to  refuse  to 
sell  gasoline  to  him. 

I  quote  further: 

3.  Places  of  amusement,  if  the  performers 
or  films  have  moved  In  Interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  clear  that  all,  or 
virtually  all,  motion-picture  films  would 
be  included,  for  almost  every  motion- 
picture  film  does  move  across  State  lines. 

I  quote  further: 

4.  Any  retail  establishment  In  which  one 
of  the  foregoing  is  located,  or  any  retail  es- 
tablishment located  in  any  of  the  f(»-egolng; 
and 

6.  Any  establishment  or  place  If  segrega- 
tion Is  required  by  law  or  order  of  a  State. 

So,  these  businessmen  would  be  cov- 
ered by  the  bill,  either  coming  or  going; 
nothing  they  could  do  would  enable  them 
to  escape  the  application  of  this  proposed 
law. 

I  read  further: 

If  any  person  seeking  to  exercise  his  rights 
under  this  title  Is  Intimidated  or  punished, 
either  he  or  the  Attorney  General  may  insti- 
tute a  suit  for  injunctive  relief. 

Mr.  President,  if  someone  broke  into 
your  house  tonight,  tore  up  most  of  the 
furniture,  and  threw  the  rest  of  the 
furniture  out  the  door,  I  wonder  whether 
the  Attorney  General  would  consent  to 
help  you.  However,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  go  into  such  cases  referred  to 
in  this  civil  rights  bUl. 

I  read  further  from  the  minority 
views: 

Such  a  suit  may  be  brought  when  any 
person  is  "about  to  engage"  in  any  act  of 
or  any  threat  or  attempt  at  Intimidation 
or  punishment. 

While  the  Attorney  General  is  directed  be- 
fore bringing  a  suit  to  notify  county,  Federal, 
or  State  authorities  and  attempt  to  resolve 
the  controversy.  If  he  files  a  certificate  with 
the  court  that  this  would  cause  unnecessary 
delay,  he  can  proceed  with  the  suit  forthwith. 

The  doctrine  of  exhaustion  of  legal  and 
administrative  remedies  at  the  State  level 
Is  abolished.  While  an  apparent  effort  is 
made  In  section  205(B)  to  avoid  Federal  pre- 
emption criticism  to  any  degree  In  which 
State  civil  rights  laws  are  Inconsistent  with 
this  title,  they  are  by  express  language  pre- 
empted and  nullified  by  the  Federal  statute. 
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So.  Mr  President.  If  thla  bill  were  en- 
acted Into  law.  many  State  laws  would 
be  wiped  out. 

Mr.  HART  Mr  President,  at  thla 
point  will  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Nel- 
son In  the  chair ) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  for  a  question? 

Mr  JOHNSTON.     Certainly 

Mr  HART  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  been 
reading  a  report. 

Mr  JOHNSTON  I  have  been  reading 
from  the  minority  views  printed  with  the 
House  committee  report.  They  state  that 
the  procedure  followed  In  the  House  was 
not  correct,  but  that,  instead,  the  bill  was 
rammed  through  the  House,  without  the 
holding  of  proper  committee  hearings; 
and  I  am  trying  to  point  out  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  I  believe  to 
be  absolutely  wrong. 

Mr  HART.  Having  sat  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina on  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
I  have  every  confidence  that  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  read  section  204>c>  on  page 
10  of  the  bill,  he  would  disagree  with 
the  minority  views  from  which  he  is 
quoting.  The  language  most  certainly 
does  not  state  "wash  out  any  State  law." 

Mr  JOHNSTON  In  what  way  and  in 
what  manner? 

Mr  HART.  State  law  is  not  affected 
in  anywise  by  the  bill.  State  law  would 
not  be  washed  out. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  determined  that  when  the  Federal 
Government  comes  in.  the  State  is  kicked 
out.  Does  the  Senator  remember  the 
case  was  tried  in  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  HART.  I  was  struck  by  the  lan- 
guage which  the  Senator  used.  I  realize 
now  that  it  is  the  language  of  someone 
else. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  When  a  law  such 
as  the  one  proposed  is  passed.  State  law 
is  done  away  with.  I  think  the  Senator 
will  agree  with  that  statement. 

Mr.  HART.  I  was  protesting  any  ap- 
prehension that  might  develop  across  the 
country  from  the  language  used  by  the 
person  whom  the  Senator  was  quoting, 
namely,  that  the  bill  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  washing  out  a  State  law. 

It  would  establish  Federal  action,  but 
It  would  impose  an  affirmative  obliga- 
tion upon  the  Attorney  General,  who  en- 
forces the  Federal  action  and  who  has 
the  responsibility,  which,  if  the  bill  be- 
comes law.  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina would  want  him  to  discharge,  .even 
though  he  disagrees  with  him.  None- 
theless, the  Attorney  General  must  no- 
tify the  State  officials  where  there  is  a 
comparable  State  action  and  delay  for  a 
reasonable  time  pressing  the  Federal  ac- 
tion until  the  State  authorities  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  act  under  the  law  of 
that  State. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  would 
acknowledge  that  the  provision  to  which 
he  has  referred  would  do  away  with  a 
great  deal  of  present  court  procedure 
and  would  change  other  procedures? 

Mr  HART.  As  I  would  describe  it.  It 
would  improve  materially  the  opportu- 
nity of  American  citizens  to  obtain  Judi- 
cial relief. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Judi- 
cial Machinery 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  honored  to  be  a 
member  of  that  subcommittee. 

Mr  JOHNSTON  I  cannot  see  how 
the  use  of  a  three-Judge  court  and  all  the 
other  procedures  involved  would  be  an 
improvement  of  the  Judicial  machin- 
ery of  the  United  States 

Mr.  HART.  We  disagree  on  that 
point.  The  blU  offers  greater  hope  that 
an  American  citizen  may  more  promptly 
obtain  what  Is  a  very  basic  right — the 
right  to  vote. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  should  like  to 
state  an  illustration.  Suppose  a  case 
arose  In  South  Carolina  at  the  present 
lime. 

We  are  supposed  to  have  four  Judges 
in  South  Carolina.  We  have  only  two. 
What  would  happen  If  those  two  Judges 
were  required  to  serve  on  such  a  court  In 
South  Carolina,  where  we  are  now  behind 
In  our  court  calendars? 

Mr.  HART.  I  believe  the  Senator 
should  welcome  the  opportunity  tQ>  rein- 
force the  admittedly  Inadequate  Judicial 
strength  in  South  Carolina  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  bill.  Some  Judges  which  the 
State  does  not  presently  have  would  be 
provided.  I  understand  the  Senator  has 
suggested   that  they   are   needed. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  I  have  told  the  ad- 
ministration for  the  last  2  years  that  we 
have  needed  them 

Mr.  HART.  Then  we  are  in  agree- 
ment that  the  bill  would  be  helpful  In 
terms  of  reenforclng  the  bench. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No;  that  question 
would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  HART.  I  misunderstood  the  Sen- 
ator's question. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  My  position  all 
along  has  been  that  If  we  would  apply 
the  procedures  to  voters,  we  should  apply 
them  to  other  litigants.  A  person  going 
Into  bankruptcy  should  be  entitled  to  the 
same  procedures.  A  person  coming  Into 
court  on  a  liquor  charge  should  have  the 
same  privilege.  Any  man  who  has  com- 
mitted a  crime  or  done  anything  wrong 
should  be  treated  In  the  same  way.  If 
the  procedure  would  be  as  efficient  as  the 
Senator  believes  it  would  be.  let  us  apply 
it  to  all  cases. 

But  such  procedure  should  not  be  es- 
tablished. It  would  tear  the  court  to 
pieces. 

Mr  HART.  There  is  probably  nothing 
more  important  to  insure  prompt  atten- 
tion than  an  assertion  that  an  American 
has  been  denied  the  right  to  vote.  That 
is  vastly  more  important  than  any  bank- 
ruptcy case.  It  is  vastly  more  important 
than  the  right  for  direct  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  now  given  in  antitrust 
cases.  If  we  have  our  "druthers"  there, 
I  would  prefer  a  change  in  the  law  that 
would  delay  the  ultimate  review  of  an 
antitrust  decision  and  advance  the  de- 
termination of  whether  an  American 
citizen  has  been  denied  his  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  Senator  to  come  to  my  State 
on  election  day  and  be  present  In  my 
town  of  Spartanburg  and  see  the  people 
voting  on  election  day.  I  believe  he 
would  come  back  and  talk  a  little  dif- 
ferently. 


Mr.  HART.  Senator,  may  I  comment 
on  that  subject  without  the  Senator  loi- 
ing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr    JOHNSTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  I  confess  that  I  have 
never  been  In  South  Carolina  on  election 
day.  As  I  recall.  I  was  in  South  Caro- 
lina for  only  2  days.  I  got  off  the  train 
in  Greenville,  which  is  a  delightful  city 
It  was  a  Sunday  morning.  I  was  then  a 
young  lawyer.  I  was  defending  an  action 
brought  against  a  couple  of  Michigan 
companies  for  violation  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Act. 

On  Monday  morning  we  had  hoped  to 
obtain  testimony  from  a  coffee  merchant 
In  Greenville  in  support  of  our  case.  I 
went  to  the  hotel.  I  got  the  phone  book 
out  and  looked  up  the  name  of  the  wit- 
ness I  called,  and  a  pleasant  female 
voice  answered  the  phone. 

I  said.    'Is  Mr.  McGowan  there?" 

When  those  old  telephones  are  put 
down,  conversations  at  the  other  end  can 
be  heard. 

I  could  hear  the  young  lady  say. 
"Papa,  there's  a  Yankee  wants  you  on 
the  phone." 

That  was  my  only  experience  In  South 
Carolina.  It  was  not  election  day.  I 
would  be  glad  to  go  back,  but  I  will  not 
change  my  opinion  with  respect  to  which 
of  the  several  Items  of  statutory  law  that 
have  been  advanced  should  have  the 
highest  priority  and  first  attention. 

It  would  not  be  bankruptcy,  antitrust. 
or  some  of  the  other  fields  of  law  men- 
tioned. It  would  be  the  basic  right  of 
whether  or  not  a  man  can  vote.  That 
is  what  the  bill  seeks  to  do. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  and  I  do  not  see  eye  to  eye. 
I  can  see  the  reason  why.  The  Senator 
probably  grew  up  in  a  different  environ- 
ment from  that  in  which  I  did.  We  do 
not  see  alike.  I  understand  that.  I  am 
not  surprised.  At  the  same  time,  many 
minds  have  been  made  up  without  the 
facts  being  known.  I  fear  that  the  mind 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  been 
made  up.  If  the  Senator  would  come 
down  to  South  Carolina  on  election  day. 
I  believe  he  would  change  his  mind.  So 
I  invite  the  Senator  to  come. 

Mr.  HART.  I  Invite  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  to  reconsider  his  posi- 
tion as  to  whether  it  Is  more  Important 
to  have  direct  review  of  an  antitrust 
case  or  a  review  of  a  case  Involving  the 
deprivation  of  a  voting  right. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  do  not  believe 
we  ought  to  start  giving  preferential 
treatment  to  any  particular  case.  If  we 
should  do  so.  preferential  treatment  In 
other  fields  would  be  sought.  If  that 
were  done,  the  Judicial  machinery  In 
the  United  States  would  break  down. 

Mr.  HART.  Unless  citizens  are  as- 
sured of  adequate  prompt  review  of  the 
right  to  vote,  the  whole  Institution  of  a 
free  society,  not  merely  Its  Judicial  sys- 
tem, will  break  down. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Have  we  not  gotten 
along  pretty  well  In  the  past  In  the 
United  SUtes? 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  not  at  all  proud  of 
the  record  of  voter  participation.  North 
or  South. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Has  not  the  Sena- 
tor seen  an  increase  In  the  registrations 
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of  colored  people  In  his  State  and  In 
mine? 

Mr.  HART.  The  question  Is  not 
whether  we  have  seen  an  increase.  As 
I  understand,  there  are  six  counties  In 
which  Negroes  outnumber  the  whites 
and  which  still  have  no  Negroes  regis- 
tered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  There  is  no  State 
which  does  not  show  an  Increase. 

Mr.  HART.  We  are  talking  about 
legislation  which  would  affect  the  State 
with  the  counties  I  mentioned. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  There  are  no  coun- 
ties like  that  In  my  State. 

Mr.  HART.  That  Is  fine.  The  Sen- 
ator should  encourage  us  in  the  effort  to 
assure  that  no  State  has  counties  like 
that. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
read  the  Constitution,  he  will  see  that 
the  qualifications  of  voters — that  is  all 
we  are  talking  about  here  at  the  present 
time — are  left  to  each  State.  The  State 
decides  the  qualifications  for  all  voters — 
white,  colored,  and  any  other  person  who 
lives  In  the  State.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  In  South  Carolina  voters  of  all  races 
are  being  registered  right  down  the  line. 

I  continue  to  read : 

B.    THE     INTERSTATi:     COMMERCE     CLAUSE 

As  Stated  above,  one  of  the  two  constitu- 
tional bases  upon  which  title  II  Is  sought  to 
be  predicated  Is  the  Interstate  commerce 
clause. 

That  Congress  over  the  years  has  broad- 
ened the  scope  and  extended  the  thrust  of 
that  clause  far  beyond  what  the  authors  of 
the  Constitution  Intended  cannot  be  dis- 
puted. However,  the  courts  have  upheld  the 
Congress  only  when  Its  statutes  dealt  di- 
rectly with  people  or  goods  moving  In  or 
Intended  to  move  In  commerce  crossing  State 
lines.     Title  II  does  not  so  confine  Itself. 

Lodging  establishments  are  covered, 
whether  or  not  their  guests  have  traveled  or 
Intend  to  travel  across  State  lines;  the  bill 
makes  reference  only  to  "transient  guests." 

What  worries  me  is  that  the  Federal 
Government  continues  "inching"  in,  get- 
ting more  and  more  power.  The  first 
thing  we  know,  there  will  not  be  any 
States  at  all.  If  this  trend  continues, 
the  Federal  Government  will  eat  up  all 
the  powers  of  the  States;  and  I  am  not 
for  anything  like  that. 

I  read  further : 

Until  1959.  even  the  NLRB  did  not  claim 
Jurisdiction  under  the  Interstate  commerce 
clause  over  such  establishments,  and  Juris- 
diction was  asserted  then  only  with  respect 
to  hotels  grossing  more  than  $500,000  under 
the  theory  that  the  volume  of  business  was  a 
yardstick  to  the  quantum  of  interstate 
activity. 

They  tried  to  base  it  on  a  business  of 
$500,000  under  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act. 

I  read  further: 

Although  Congress  has  been  unwilling  to 
Include  movie  theaters  under  the  interstate 
commerce  concept  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  this  bill  would  cover  every  remote 
motion  picture  theater  in  every  Isolated 
hamlet  simply  because  the  film  It  screens 
was  at  some  time  transported  across  State 
lines.  By  the  same  process  oi  reasoning  the 
shoeshlne  boy  could  be  said  to  be  Involved 
In  Interstate  commerce  because  the  shoe 
polish  he  uses  was  manufactured  In  another 
State.  If  the  reach  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce  clause    Is    to   be   extended    to   such 


lengths,  then  there  Is  no  longer  any  such 
thing  as  Intrastate  commerce. 

Having  named  these  three  categories  of 
private  business  establishments,  the  bill  adds 
a  "catchall"  category.  Any  retail  establish- 
ment In  which  one  of  the  three  foregoing 
categories  of  business  places  is  located,  or 
any  retail  establishment  located  In  any  of 
those  three  categories  Is  covered.  Ergo.  If 
a  lunch  counter  Is  located  In  a  drugstore  or 
a  department  store,  the  entire  store  Is  cov- 
ered. If  a  doctor  or  lawyer  has  an  office  In  a 
hotel  building,  be  Is  covered. 

Again  even  If  we  assume  that  Congress 
has  the  power  to  legislate  with  respect  to 
some  of  these  business  establishments  In 
some  of  these  three  categories  (which  we 
are  not  willing  to  concede),  still  prudence 
would  dictate  the  exercise  of  legislative  re- 
straint. 

As  late  as  1961.  Congress  refused  to  extend 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  hotels  and 
motels  on  the  ground  that  they  are  engaged 
primarily  In  Intrastate  rather  than  inter- 
state commerce. 

Eating  establishments  and  gasoline  sta- 
tions are  covered  by  this  title,  and  some 
effort  has  been  made  to  tie  this  coverage  to 
Interstate  activity.  However,  this  consti- 
tutes an  expansion  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce umbrella  far  beyond  what  Congress  so 
far  has  been  willing  to  make.  Congress  has 
not  extended  the  antitrust  laws  or  t^e  labor 
laws  to  the  establishments  this  bill  would 
cover.  Congress  has  exempted  eating  estab- 
lishments from  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
while  gasoline  stations  were  later  covered 
only  when  the  annual  volume  of  business  ex- 
ceeds 9250.000.  Prior  to  the  establishment 
of  that  yardstick  the  courts  specifically  re- 
fused to  sustain  coverage  merely  because  the 
station  served  Interstate  motorists.  Dial  v. 
Hi  Lewis  Oil  Co..  99  P.  Supp.  118  (1981). 

Places  of  amusement  are  covered  by  this 
title.  We  recognize  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  rei)eatedly  ruled  that  segregation  has  an 
adverse  Impact  on  Interstate  commerce  with 
respect  to  professional  athletic  contests.  In- 
cluding specifically  football,  boxing,  and 
basketball  games.  The  courts  have  never 
made  the  same  finding  with  reference  to 
nonprofessional  Intercollegiate  and  inter- 
scholastlc  contests.  Perhaps  this  bill  is  not 
Intended  to  cover  such,  but  the  language 
Is  so  broad  and  so  Imprecise  as  to  lend  it- 
self to  a  possible  Interpretation  of  such 
coverage. 

We  also  recognize  that  the  courts  have 
brought  motion  picture  theaters  within  the 
coverage  of  the  Sherman  Act.  However,  all 
of  the  decided  cases  involved  conspiracies 
among  large  industrial  corporations  located 
in  different  States,  which  conspiracies  were 
designed  to  restrain  the  operation  of  the 
movie  Industry  In  Its  Interstate  capacity. 
U.S.  v.  Crescent  Amusement  Co.  (323  U.S.  173 
(1944) ) ;  V.S.  V.  Paramount  Pictures  (334  U.S. 
10  (1947)):  V.S.  V.  Griffith  (334  US.  100 
(1947)). 

I  think  all  Senators  will  have  to 
acknowledge  that  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment gets  into  this  field,  other  categories 
will  have  to  be  brought  in.  It  will  be 
said  by  the  Supreme  Court,  "We  decided 
in  such  and  such  a  case  that  it  was 
interstate  commerce.  The  House  and 
the  Senate  passed  a  bill  that  said  It  was 
Interstate  commerce." 

That  Is  one  reason  why  there  should 
be  hearings  on  the  bill  and  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  should  look  further  into 
the  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  conclude  my  speech  at 
another  time,  without  being  charged 
with  a  second  speech;  and  I  will  rest  at 
this  tune. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

ExHiBrr  1 
IV.  coNSTrrunoNALrrr 

The  constitutionality  of  the  various  pro- 
visions of  title  I  may  be  based  on  any  one 
of  several  sources:  the  14th  amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution;  the  15th  amendment; 
article  I,  section  4;  and  the  Implied  power 
of  Congress  to  protect  the  purity  of  Pederal 
elections. 

1.  The  14th  amendment 

Under  the  Constitution  the  States  have 
the  general  power  to  prescribe  the  qualifica- 
tions for  voting  in  both  State  and  Pederal 
elections.  Lassiter  v.  Northampton  Election 
Board,  360  U.S.  45.  60  (1959;  Breedlove  v. 
Suttlea.  302  U.S.  277  (1937);  Pope  v.  Wil- 
liams. 193  U.S.  621,  633  (1904).  But  like  aU 
other  powers.  It  is  limited  by  other  provi- 
sions of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Gomillion  v. 
Lightfoot,  364  U.S.  339  (1960);  Gray  v. 
Sanders.  377  VS.  368,  379   (1963). 

The  actions  of  voting  registrars  in  ap- 
plying literacy  and  other  qxiallflcatlon  tests 
so  as  to  disenfranchise  Negroes,  whUe 
falling  to  apply  the  same  tests  to  whites  In 
the  same  manner,  constitute  a  denial  of  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  guaranteed  by 
the  14th  amendment.  See.  e.g.,  Davis  v. 
Schnell.  81  P.  Supp.  952  (SJ3.  Ala.,  1949). 
affirmed.  336  X5&.  933.  See  also.  Cooper  v. 
Aaron.  358  U.S.  1  (1958);  Yick  Wo  v.  Hop- 
kins. 113  US.  356  (1886);  Rice  v.  Elmore, 
165  P.  2d  387.  392  (C.A.  4.  1947) .  Thus,  sec- 
tion 101(a)(2)(A)  would  require  registrars 
to  apply  the  same  standards  In  registering 
Negroes,  for  example,  as  he  has  used  In  reg- 
istering whites  and  is  appropriate  legisla- 
tion under  the  equal  protection  clause.  In 
fact,  it  does  no  more  than  the  Constitution 
itself  requires. 

Similarly,  sections  101(a)(2)(B)  and  101 
(a)(2)(C)  which  prohibit  disqualification 
for  Immaterial  errors  in  voting  registration 
forms  and  require  that  literacy  tests  be  ad- 
ministered in  writing  also  implement  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  14tb  amend- 
ment since  they  are  aimed  at  unconstitu- 
tionally discriminatory  practices. 

As  a  privilege  and  immunity  of  national 
citizenship  (Twining  v.  New  Jersey,  supra) 
and  as  a  right  implicit  In  and  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  ( United  States  v.  Classic,  313 
U.S.  299.  315  (1941)).  the  right  of  qviallfled 
voters  to  vote  for  Pederal  officers  cannot  be 
denied  by  a  State  without  violating  "funda- 
mental principles  of  liberty  and  Justice  which 
lie  at  the  base  of  all  of  our  civil  and  political 

institutions Hebert  v.  Louiston«,  272 

U.S.  312,  316  (1926).  The  right  to  vote  for 
such  officers  is  therefor  an  aspect  of  "liberty" 
protected  by  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  from  arbitrary  and  unrea- 
sonable infringement  by  the  States.  Con- 
gress has  power  under  section  5  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  prohibit  State  qualification 
tests  which  are  arbitrary  and  which  for  that 
reason  violate  the  14th  amendment.  The 
types  of  practices  that  would  be  prohibited 
by  title  I  have  proved  to  be  means  of  arbi- 
trary denial  of  the  right  to  vote  and  tbey  may 
therefore  be  prohibited  by  Congress. 

2.  The  ISth  amendment 
The  15th  amendment  provides:  "The  ri^t 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.** 
Thus,  it  prohibits  the  racially  discriminatory 
administration  of  State  voting  laws,  even  if 
such  laws  are  valid  on  their  face.  United 
States  V.  Thomas,  180  P.  Supp.  10  (EJ3.  La.. 
1960),  affirmed  362  XJB.  58  (1960);  see  Davis 
V.  Schnell,  81  P.  Supp.  872  (SJ).  Ala..  1949), 
affirmed  336  U.S.  933.  It  also  prohibits  "con- 
trivances by  a  State  to  thwart  equality  in  the 
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enjoyment  of  the  right  to  vote  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States  regardless  of  race  or 
color  •  •  •";  It  "nulUfles  sophisticated  as 
well  as  simple-minded  modes  of  discrimina- 
tion": It  forbids  "onerous  procedural  re- 
quirements which  effectively  handicap  exer- 
cise of  the  franchise  by  the  colored  race  al- 
though the  abstract  right  to  vote  may  remain 
unrestricted  as  to  race."  Lane  v.  Wilson,  307 
US.  268.  275  ( 1939) :  see  also  Myers  v.  Ander- 
son. 338  U.S.  368  (1915):  Ouinn  v.  United 
States.  338  U.S.  347  (1915). 

Bach  of  the  practices  at  which  title  I  Is 
aimed  Is  a  device  found  to  have  been  utilized 
to  dlfcrlmlnate  against  Negroes  There  Is 
no  doubt  but  that  under  the  15th  amend- 
ment the  Congress  can  adopt  legislation 
designed  to  end  them  Under  section  3  of 
the  I5th  amendment  Congress  Is  vested  with 
the  power  to  enact  "appropriate  legislation" 
to  enforce  the  amendment.  This  power  In- 
cludes the  enactment  of  all  measures  rea- 
sonably adapted  to  counteract  discrimina- 
tory devices  See,  eg.  United  States  v 
Raines.  363  US.  17.  25  (1960);  Hannah  v. 
Larche.  363  US  420.  462  (1960).  Title  1 
Is  such  a  Measure. 

The  measure  of  congressional  power  to 
enforce  prohibitory  constitutional  amend- 
ments Is  Illustrated  by  James  Everard 
Breweries  v.  Day.  265  U.S.  545  (1934).  There, 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that,  although  the 
18th  amendment  In  terms  prohibited  only 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Intoxicating 
liquors  for  beverage  purposes.  Congress 
could,  under  the  "appropriate  legislation" 
clause  of  that  amendment,  bar  the  prescrip- 
tion of  Intoxicating  liquor  for  medicinal 
purposes,  for  the  sole  reason  that  prohibit- 
ing traffic  In  the  latter  was  reasonably 
adapted  to  enforcing  the  terms  of  the 
amendment.  The  Coxirt  said  (265  U.S.  at 
561 )  : 

"The  opportunity  to  manufacture,  sell, 
and  prescribe  Intoxicating  malt  liquors  of 
medicinal  purposes."  opens  many  doors  to 
clandestine  traffic  In  them  as  beverages  un- 
der the  guise  of  medicines:  facilitates  many 
frauds,  subterfuges,  and  artifices:  aids  eva- 
sion: and  thereby  and  to  that  extent,  ham- 
pers and  obstructs  the  enforcement  of  the 
18th  amendment." 

See  also  Ruppert  v.  Caffey.   251   U.S.  264 
(1920):  United  States  v.  Darby,  312  U.S.  100. 
121  (1941):  McCulloch  v   Maryland.  4  Wheat 
316    (1819):    Westfall  v       United  States.  374 
US.  256.  258-59  (1927) 

This  means  that  Congress,  acting  under 
Its  power  to  enforce  provisions  such  as  those 
of  the  18th  or  the  15th  amendment  by  "ap- 
propriate legislation."  is  not  limited  to  out- 
lawing practices  which  are  forbidden  by  the 
terms  of  the  provisions  themselves.  It  may 
also  do  whatever  Is  reasonably  necessary  to 
remove  obstructions  to  fulfillment  of  the 
purposes  of  the  provisions.  The  provisions 
of  title  I  obviously  are  "reasonably  necessary" 
to  eliminate  obstructions  to  the  purposes  of 
the  15th  amendment — that  the  right  of  citi- 
zens to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  account 
of  race. 

3.  Article  I.  section  4  of  the  Constitution 
Inasmuch  as  part  of  title  I  Is  limited  to 
Federal  elections.  Its  constitutionality  Is  sup- 
ported also  by  article  I.  section  4  of  the  Con- 
stitution. That  article  adopts  as  the  qualifi- 
cations necessary  to  vote  for  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  qualifica- 
tions established  by  each  State  to  vote  for 
representatives  to  Its  most  numerous  legisla- 
tive branch  The  right  to  vote  "Til  senatorial 
elections  ts  defined  In  Identical  terms  by  the 
17th  amendment  However,  article  I.  section 
4  of  the  Constitution  further  provides  that: 
"The  Times.  Places  and  Manner  of  holding 
Elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives, 
shall  be  prescribed  In  each  State  by  the  Leg- 
islature thereof:  but  the  Congress  may  at 
any  time  by  Law  make  or  alter  such  Regu- 


lations, except  as  to  the  Places  of  chusing 
|slc|  Senators"  (emphasis  added) . 

The  jKJwer  given  Congress  by  article  I.  sec- 
tion 4  provides  the  means  for  remedying 
abuses  In  the  regulation  of  the  manner  of 
conducting  congressional  elections. 

In  Smiley  v.  Holm.  285  U.S.  335.  366  ( 1932) , 
the  Supreme  Court  spoke  of  article  I.  section 
4  In  these  terms : 

"It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  compre- 
hensive words  embrace  authority  to  provide 
a  complete  code  for  congressional  elections, 
not  only  as  to  times  and  places,  but  In  rela- 
tion to  notices,  registration,  supervision  of 
voting,  protection  of  voters,  prevention  of 
fraud  and  corrupt  practices,  counting  of 
votes,  duties  of  Inspectors  and  canvassers, 
and  making  and  publication  of  election  re- 
turns; In  short,  to  enact  the  numerous  re- 
quirements as  to  procedure  and  safeguards 
which  experience  shows  are  necessary  In 
order  to  enforce  the  fundamental  right  In- 
volved." 

Section  101  (a)  and  (b)  of  title  I  In  es- 
sence Is  but  a  regulation  of  the  "manner" 
of  holding  elections  for  Federal  officials.  The 
title  does  not  attempt  to  alter  the  qualifica- 
tions a  State  may  require  for  voting. 

4.  The  implied  power  of  Congress  to  protect 
the  purity  of  the  the  Federal  ballot 
It  Is  settled  that  Congress  possesses  powers 
which,  though  not  specifically  enumerated  In 
the  Constitution,  are  Implied  because  they 
are  "necessary  and  proper"  (art.  I.  sec. 
8.  clause  18)  to  carry  out  the  powers  ex- 
pressly delegated  by  the  Constitution  to  Con- 
gress. See.  e.g..  United  States  v.  Fox,  95 
U.S.  670,  672  (1878);  Ex  parte  Yarbrough. 
IIOUS.  651,658-«59  (1884);  Dennis  v.  United 
States.  341  U.S.  494,  501  (1951). 

In  Burroughs  and  Cannon  v.  United  States, 
390  U.S.  534  (1934)  the  court  ruled  that  the 
Implied  powers  of  Congress  extend  to  meas- 
ures to  Insure  the  pxirlty  of  the  Federal  bal- 
lot. In  sustaining  the  validity  of  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act.  the  court  declared  (390 
U.S.  at  545)  : 

"To  say  that  Congress  Is  without  power  to 
pass  appropriate  legislation  to  safeguard  such 
an  election  [for  President  of  the  United 
States!  from  the  lmprop)cr  use  of  money  to 
Infiuence  the  result  Is  to  deny  to  the  Nation 
In  a  vital  particular  the  power  of  self- 
protection.  Congress,  undoubted,  possesses 
that  power,  as  it  possesses  every  other  power 
essential  to  preserve  the  departments  and 
Institutions  of  the  General  Government  from 
Impairment  or  destruction,  whether  threat- 
ened by  force  or  by  corruption." 

The  similarity  between  corruption  of  the 
Federal  electoral  process  by  the  use  of  money 
and  corruption  of  the  same  process  by  devices 
susceptible  of  being  \ised  and  actually  used  to 
disenfranchise  voters  because  of  race  Is  plain. 
If  anything,  the  latter  Is  more  subject  to 
congressional  control  because  ( 1 )  It  Is  di- 
rected toward  a  special  class;  (3)  It  Is  Incon- 
sistent with  constitutional  principles  given 
express  recognition  In  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments;  and  (3)  It  Is  perpetrated  by 
the  State,  or  by  State  officials  sworn  to  up- 
hold the  Constitution,  rather  than  by  private 
persons. 

In  short.  Congress  surely  has  the  power  to 
protect  elections  for  Federal  office  from  de- 
vices that  are  widely  used  to  corrupt  the 
purity  of  such  elections.  It  Is  plain  that  the 
discriminatory  devices  which  title  I  Is  de- 
signed to  Inhibit  are  within  the  ambit  of 
congressional  authority  and  that  the  provi- 
sions contained  In  title  I  are  constitutionally 
proper  devices  to  do  so. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  said  In  United 
States  v    Classic,  313  US.  299.  315  (1941)  : 

"While.  In  a  looee  sense,  the  right  to  vote 
for  representatives  In  Congress  Is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  a  right  derived  from  the  States. 
see  Minor  v.  Happersett,  21  Wall.  162,  170; 
United  States  v.  Reese,  92  U.S.  214,  217-218: 
McPherson   v.    Blackmer,    146   XJ3.    1.   38-39; 


Breedlove  v.  Suttles.  302  U.S.  277,  283.  this 
statement  Is  true  only  In  the  sense  that  the 
States  are  authorized  by  the  Constitution, 
to  legislate  on  the  subject  as  provided  by 
I  2  of  Art.  I,  to  the  extent  that  Congress  has 
not  restricted  State  action  by  the  exercise 
of  Its  powers  to  regulate  elections  under  |  4 
and  Its  more  general  power  under  article  I 
S  8,  clause  18  of  the  Constitution  'to  make 
all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  Into  execution  the  foregoing 
powers.'  " 

See  also,  Lassiter  v.  Northampton  Election 
Board,  supra,  306  U.S.  at  51. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  yields.  I  wonder  if  I  could  have 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record  a  very 
brief,  four-paragraph  summary  from  the 
report  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  under  the  caption  "South  Caro- 
lina."  It  bears  on  the  voting  statistics 
of  McCormick.  Calhoun,  and  Williams- 
burg  Counties.  As  I  remember,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  commented  on 
Calhoun  County. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  I  may  tell 
the  Senator  that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Clark]  brought  that  out 
when  the  Senator  from  Michigan  was  not 
present  on  the  floor,  and  I  believe  he  read 
it  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  HART.  Very  well.  I  will  with- 
draw the  request. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  willing  to  have 
the  Senator  put  it  in. 
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Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President, 
since  a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  foreign  assistance 
program  for  fiscal  1965  is  imminent.  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  to  review  and 
summarize  the  evolution  of  our  aid  pro- 
gram as  an  invaluable  guide  in  under- 
standing the  complexities  and  strengths 
of  this  vital  arm  of  our  foreign  policy. 
It  is  fortunate  that  such  an  appraisal  Is 
available  from  a  man  who  has  been  a 
vital  link  between  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  and  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Craig  Raupe.  Di- 
rector of  the  congressional  liaison  staflf 
of  AID.  addressed  the  foreign  policy 
seminar  of  the  National  Jaycee  Conven- 
tion in  Washington.  DC.  on  March  3. 
Because  of  his  intimate  association  with 
our  global  aid  program  and  its  many 
ramifications,  his  close  working  relation- 
ship with  the  able  Administrator  of  AID, 
Mr.  David  Bell  and  his  staff,  and  his 
rapport  with  Members  of  Congress.  I  feel 
his  remarks  may  be  of  Interest  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  address  by  Mr.  Craig 
Raupe  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Spexch   by  Cbaio  RAtmc,  Dnu:cToii  or  Con- 
■   CRXssioNAL  Liaison,  Agency  for  Intikna- 

TIONAL   DXVKLOPMENT.    BETORE   THE    FOREIGN 

Policy  Seminar  or  the  National  Jaycbb 
Convention.  March  3,  1964 

It  Is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  be  here  this 
afternoon  and  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
talk  with  this  group  of  Jaycee  elite  gathered 
here  from  practically  every  State  In  the 
Union. 

I  Wis  active  myself  for  a  number  of  years 
In  an  organization  similar  to  yours  when  I  re- 


sided in  Texas  and  was  working  In  educa- 
tion Parenthetically.  I  might  say  that  these 
last  3  years  of  trying  to  sell  the  AID  program 
to  the  Congress  has  convinced  me  that  I'm  a 
candidate— not  only  by  age  but  by  Inclina- 
tion—to  be  an  "exhausted  rooster,"  rather 
than  an  active  Jaycee. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  here  today 
and  to  try  to  discuss  with  you  a  few  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  American — and  free 
world — attempt  to  assist  the  emerging  and 
underdeveloped  nations. 

I'm  sure  you  have  some  preconceptions 
about  this  program,  and  I'm  sure  there's  no 
unanimity  among  you  about  the  efficacy — 
or  even  the  Intelligence — of  foreign  aid.  We 
do  have  one  factor  of  homogeneity  here  to- 
day, however,  and  that  Is  that  all  of  you  are 
already  fairly  knowledgeable  on  the  extent 
of  the  program.  I  would  like,  however,  to 
bring  to  your  attention  some  of  the  factors, 
the  problems,  and  the  nuances  of  this  great 
effort  which  might  not  have  come  to  your 
attention  through  local  newspaper,  radio, 
and  television  accounts. 

We  are  all  aware  of — though  you  may  not 
be  In  accord  vrtth — the  much  publicized 
Christian  charity  and  other  concepts  of  al- 
truism which  have  been  the  primary  motiva- 
tion behind  foreign  aid.  I,  personally,  am 
in  basic  accord  with  this  motivation.  We 
win  surely  always  have  the  poor  with  us,  and 
It  win  Indeed  always  be  the  moral  obligation 
of  the  rich  and  well-favored  nations  and 
people  to  strive  where  possible  to  assist  their 
less  fortunate  neighbors. 

There  Is.  though,  a  very  solid,  "gut"  ralson 
d'etre  behind  this  program  available  to  those 
of  you  Inclined  to  seek  a  hard-nosed  Justi- 
fication. That  motivation  Is  simple  "en- 
lightened self-interest." 

America  and  the  free  world  are  engaged  In 
a  titanic  struggle  with  the  bloc  countries 
for  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  As  weap- 
ons In  this  struggle  we  have  our  enormous 
Defense  Establishment — nuclear  weapons, 
poisonous  gases,  biologic  warfare  capabUltles. 
and  propaganda  techniques.  Not  one  of 
these,  however.  Is.  In  the  framework  of  the 
Western  ethic,  usable  as  an  offense  weapon. 
They  are  all  deterrent  In  nature,  and  If  ever 
we  must  use  them,  then  they  will  have  failed 
In  their  purpose;  namely,  to  stay  the  hand 
of  an  aggressor. 

What  we  are  really  faced  with,  then.  In 
mld-20th-century  America  Is  a  choice  of 
three  alternatives.     We  can: 

1.  Surrender:  We  can  give  up  all  the  con- 
tested areas  of  South  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
America — retreat  Into  an  Isolationist  shell, 
and  thumb  our  noses  at  the  rest  of  the 
world.  This  solution  appeals  to  some  who 
despair  of  the  struggle:  but  Its  shortcom- 
ings make  It  unconscionable  from  the  out- 
set. Perhaps  when  It  took  3  months  for  the 
clipper  ships  to  reach  the  Orient,  Isolation 
behind  ovir  oceans  was  acceptable,  but  to- 
day the  Journey  by  nuclear  missile  takes  only 
20  minutes. 

2.  Fnght:  We  can  go  to  overt  war — with  all 
the  parallel  horrors  of  nuclear  holocaust. 
Without  further  discussion.  I  think  we  can 
all  agree  that  such  a  course  Is  also  patently 
unconscionable. 

3.  We  are  faced,  then,  with  the  third  and 
only  acceptable  alternative — the  waging  of 
energetic  and  aggressive  "economic  warfare." 
Khrushchev  has  said  he  V(rould  biu-y  us.  He 
referred  not  to  open  war.  or  even  to  subver- 
sion, but  to  economic  competition.  I  would 
propose  that  we  pick  up  this  gauntlet. 
Capitalism,  really.  Is  somewhat  comparable 
to  Al  Capp's  shmoo.  Production  under  the 
profit  Incentive  system  Is  really  limitless,  as 
Is  evidenced  by  our  grossly  overstocked 
gralnerles.  our  overwhelming  effort  in  World 
War  II.  our  presently  half-Idle  steel  capac- 
ity, etc. 

I  tey,  let  us  accept  his  challenge,  and 
prove  Just  how  inadequate  the  Communist 
system  of  controlled  society   is  to  contend 


with  modern  capitalism  operating  in  a  free 
society.  If  free  enterprise  has  a  nonemo- 
tlonal  but  pragmatic  forte  it  Is  its  ability  to 
produce.  Let  us  quit  doubting  our  own  sys- 
tem, and  get  on  with  the  Job. 

If  the  problem  is  this  simple,  what  then 
you  may  ask  is  all  the  controversy  about? 
Why  Is  AID  constantly  in  trouble  with  the 
Congress?  Since  acting  as  a  liaison  between 
AID  and  Congress  is  my  Job,  this  Is  an  area  of 
especial  concern  to  me.  I'd  like  today  to  ex- 
amine two  factors  In  this  situation. 

First,  since  most  of  us  obtain  our  knowl- 
edge about  the  AID  debates  from  the  news- 
papers, radio,  or  TV,  it  might  be  useful  to  go 
beyond  these  to  the  primary  source,  and  look 
at  some  of  the  sentiments  one  hears  ex- 
pressed about  AID.  The  vigor  of  these  re- 
marks in  the  Congress  underscores  the  In- 
tensity of  feeling  about  AID. 

A  scanning  of  the  Congressional  Record 
reveals  these  opinions  from  the  Senate, 
which  I  quote  exactly: 

"Why  should  this  country,  which  stood  so 
firmly  against  the  nationalization  of  indus- 
tries, now  pour  out  money  for  the  aid  of  a 
government  which  has  declared  Itself  bent 
upon  going  further  into  the  nationalization 
of  industries? 

"We  have  no  basic  international  policy, 
having  definitely  Ignored  the  125-year-old 
Monroe  Doctrine.  In  its  place  has  been 
substituted  a  hodge-podge  of  executive  or- 
ders and  gifts  of  large  sums  of  money  to  for- 
eign nations,  founded  upon  no  principle  at 
all. 

"You  can't  buy  friends. 

"It  is  the  road  to  bankruptcy,  and  not  a 
very  long  road  at  that. 

"I'm  sick  of  pumping  money  down  a  rat- 
hole. 

"If  I  believed  the  expenditure  of  this 
amount  of  money  would  stop  the  spread  of 
communism,  I  would  support  it.  But  in 
the  light  of  history,  in  the  light  of  facts, 
how  can  any  Senator  rise  on  this  floor  and 
say  it  will  stop  communism?" 

Even  stronger  statements  have  been  voiced 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  where  these 
statements  have  been  made: 

"They  are  dellt)erately  selling  America 
short.  Our  Uncle  Sap.  in  his  flirtations,  has 
become  the  easy  prey  of  foreign  and  domestic 
grafters,  vampires,  and  golddlggers. 

"It  is  indeed,  billions,  blunders,  and  ba- 
loney. 

"In  place  of  governing  ourselves.  In  place 
of  looking  after  our  own  people,  we  are  now 
trying  to  bribe  and  govern  the  world. 

"Congress  Is  lost  in  the  dismal  swamps  of 
foreign  Intrigue." 

Things  do  seem  to  be  worsening  for  us  in 
the  Congress,  don't  they?  But  there  is  one 
other  fact  you  should  know  about  these  re- 
marks I  have  quoted  from  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  remarks  In  the  Senate  were  not  made 
in  1963.  They  were  made  in  1948.  dxiring 
the  Marshall  plan  debate.  The  House  quotes 
were  taken  from  remarks  in  the  1950  debate 
on  point  4. 

The  lesson  Is  plain.  AID  has  always  been 
"In  trouble"  in  the  sense  that  not  even  the 
programs  which  today  are  acknowledged  as 
overwhelming  successes  have  escaped  the 
hot  crucible  of  prolonged  and  acrimonious 
debate. 

There  Is  another  perspective  to  add  to  this 
controversy.  While  we  assume  that  contro- 
versy is  new,  when  it  is  not,  we  also  ap- 
proach AID  today  as  if  it  had  not  changed, 
when  it  has — dramatically. 

How  often  have  we  read  the  sage  com- 
ment of  a  columnist  that,  while  he  agrees 
with  the  basic  policy  of  AID,  the  real  prob- 
lem is  how  It  is  administered.  He  pre- 
dictably concludes  that  what  is  needed  is  a 
massive  reappraisal.  As  for  Congress,  it 
wearily  assumes  that  it  is  dealing  with  the 
same  old  program  it  has  reviewed  for  15 
years. 


The  fact  is  that  AID  today  ts  not  what 
it  was  10  years  ago,  or  even  5  years  ago. 
There  Is  no  function  of  Government  which 
has  been  so  studied  and  reorganized.  It  has 
passed  though  seven  structural  changes  and 
no  fewer  than  eight  Presidential  committees. 
These  committees,  headed  by  such  men  as 
Gordon  Gray,  Nelson  Rockefeller,  Clarence 
Randall,  Benjamin  Fairless,  the  late  Eric 
Johnston,  William  Draper,  General  Clay,  and 
most  recently,  George  Ball,  have  not  essen- 
tially differed  on  the  why,  what,  when,  and 
how  of  AID.  They  have  all  agreed  that  the 
Agency  should  encourage  develc^ment  based 
on  programs  tailored  to  each  country,  em- 
phasis on  loans  over  grants,  increaaed  pro- 
curement of  goods  and  services  in  the  United 
States,  meaningful  concentration  among 
countries,  AID  geared  to  self-help,  a  broader 
role  for  private  enterprise,  and  termina- 
tion of  AID  when  countries  become  able  to 
maintain  their  own  momentum. 

How  has  AID  met  these  criteria?  Here  Is 
the  record.  AID  is  now  planned  and  largely 
administered  through  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  under  the  State  um- 
brella. The  last  organization  of  AID  was 
completed  in  1961.  Planning  is  now  done  on 
a  country  rather  than  a  proJect-by-proJect 
basis.  Loans  have  increased  from  10  to  60 
percent  of  economic  aid.  Loan  terms,  now 
all  repayable  in  dollars,  have  hardened  for  a 
number  of  countries.  U.S.  procurement  has 
increased  from  about  40  to  over  80  percent, 
with  AID-flnanced  exports  tripling  from  $600 
million  in  1962  to  $2  billion  in  1964.  MiU- 
tary  and  supporting  assistance  have  de- 
creased by  one-half. 

As  for  concentration,  80  percent  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  goes  to  20  countries;  80 
percent  of  military  assistance  goes  to  10 
countries.  Projects  and  programs  are  in- 
creasingly tied  to  self-help  Investment 
guarantee  agreements  have  been  signed  with 
almost  20  additional  countries  in  the  past 
2  years,  with  gxiarantees  themselves  running 
at  three  times  the  rate  of  2  years  ago.  A 
number  of  missions  In  the  field  have  been 
consolidated  with  embassies.  Procedures  are 
being  updated  and  simplified,  and  increasing 
use  is  being  made  of  land  grant  colleges,  co- 
operatives, savings  and  loan  associations. 
PlnaUy,  instead  of  our  helping  European 
countries,  these  same  countries  are  now 
furnishing  over  40  percent  of  all  free  world 
aid. 

The  irony  is  that  at  the  very  time  when  the 
planning  and  execution  of  AID  is  better  than 
ever  before,  the  general  view  is  that  nothing 
has  changed  in  10  years.  The  historic  fact 
is  that  VS.  aid  has  steadUy  evolved  through 
the  past  decade  and  a  half,  acquiring  new 
tools,  finishing  the  Job  in  many  countries, 
moving  to  new  areas  of  concern  of  the  United 
States,  and  developing  new  principles.  It  Is 
now  ready,  given  steady  support  from  the 
people  and  the  Congress,  to  play  a  major  for- 
eign policy  role  in  the  formative  years  of  the 
uncommitted  one-third  of  the  globe. 

In  this  struggle  we  shall  not  be  alone.  The 
nations  of  Western  Europe.  Canada,  and 
Japan,  have  also  moved  into  this  field,  almost 
equalling  our  capital  aid,  and  maintaining 
14  times  as  many  technicians  abroad  as  we 
do.  Their  increasing  participation  depends 
on  our  steady  support  of  what  is  becoming 
truly  a  free  world  AID  movement. 

The  field,  however,  will  not  be  uncontested. 
Already  the  Sino-Sovlet  bloc  has  over  10,000 
nationals  abroad  to  aid  work  in  over  30 
countries.  Even  more  to  the  point  is  the 
new  efforts  and  incentive  of  Red  China, 
which  has  shown  its  determination  to  extend 
its  influence  not  only  from  Korea  westerly 
to  India  and  Pakistan,  but  to  Africa  espe- 
cially, and  to  Latin  America. 

At  this  Juncture  you  weU  might  say,  "OK. 
you're  efficient,  but  what  has  all  this  efTort 
and  expenditure  accomplished?" 

Politically,  we  can  cite  two  kinds  of 
achievements.    Either   by   generating   rapid 
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economic  growth  from  wltliln  or  by  resist- 
ing aggreMlon  from  without,  we  helped  to 
bring  about  the  rebirth  of  Europe,  the  *va- 
vlval  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  emergence 
of  a  free  and  prosperous  Japan,  the  rapid 
building  of  Taiwan  and  Israel,  and  con- 
tinued— IX  still  contested — independence 
throughout  the  Far  East  There  has  also 
been  a  second  kind  of  achievement — less 
precise  but  no  less  real  By  oRerlng.  through 
assistance,  an  alternative  to  either  the  ex- 
treme right  or  left,  we  have  exerted  a  con- 
tinuing and  growing  Influence  on  develop- 
ment. In  Africa  It  can  be  seen  In  the  rejec- 
tion of  reliance  on  Communist  economic 
idealogy  by  some  of  the  very  nations  which 
have  experimented  with  It.  Guinea  Is  a  good 
example.  In  Latin  America,  we  can  point 
with  hope  to  some  reduction  of  Juntas  and 
dictators  which  has  taken  place  over  the 
p>ast  decade.  In  view  of  the  worldwide  con- 
frontation of  ways  of  life.  It  Is  remarkable 
that  of  the  44  nations  that  have  won  their 
independence  since  World  War  n,  not  one 
has  elected  to  become  a  bloc  satellite. 

What  about  economic  developmenf  There 
are  some  who  would  say  AID  should  frankly 
be  used  only  for  shortrun  political  purposes, 
because  real  development  Is  a  hopeless  task. 
Let's  look  at  the  record. 

Of  the  41  major  AID-recelvlng  countries  we 
have  helped  since  1945.  these  are  the  results: 
Fourteen — Western  Europe,  Japan.  Spain 
and  Lebanon — have  not  only  reached  a 
satisfactory  growth  rate  of  at  least  1.5  per- 
cent for  5  successive  years,  but  are  no  longer 
dependent  on  AID. 

Ten  more  have  reached  this  record  of 
growth,  have  made  progress  In  limiting  de- 
pendence on  AID.  and  several,  such  as  Israel. 
Greece,  and  Taiwan,  will  soon  be  Independent 
of  external  aid 

Nine  more  countries  have  attained  a  satis- 
factory growth  rate  but  will  continue  to  de- 
pend on  substantial  aid. 

Only  eight  cannot  be  said  to  have  reached 
a  satisfactory  rate  of  growth.  Seven  of 
these  are  In  Latin  America  where  AID  In  sub- 
stantial anvounts  has  only  Just  begun. 

What  about  social  and  political  progrsss 
In  these  countries?  Does  AID  help  or  hinder? 
In  virtually  all  of  the  24  countries  In  the 
first  two  groups,  democratic  Institutions  have 
been  strengthened  or  less  democratic  regimes 
have  been  liberalized. 

We  should  not  claim  too  much.  But  cer- 
tainly progress  to  date  has  been  dramatic. 
Also,  the  International  coordination  of  AID 
Is  becoming  Increasingly  effective — through 
the  Development  Assistance  Comn\lttee  In 
Paris,  the  World  Bank  and  the  International 
Development  Association,  and  the  consortia 
arrangements  for  such  countries  as  Pakistan, 
India,  Greece,  and  Turkey. 

The  present  time,  therefore.  Is  character- 
ized on  the  one  hand  by  the  evolving  compe- 
tence of  the  U.S.  aid  effort,  the  Increased 
efforts  of  our  allies,  and  a  record  of  demon- 
strable achievement,  while  on  the  other  hand 
we  see  a  renewed  Interest  In  the  economic 
arena  with  a  release  of  tensions,  a  focusing 
of  efforts  on  development  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  satellites,  and  stepped  up 
problngs.  economic  and  military,  by  Red 
China. 

This,  then,  was  what  Congress  faced  last 
year  as  they  debated  AID. 

We  asked  for.  originally.  $4  9  billion.  After 
the  Clay  Commission  reported,  we  had  to  cut 
our  own  request  to  $4.5  The  House  com- 
mittee reported  14  095;  this  was  cut  on  the 
House  floor  to  $3.5 — after  the  most  bruising 
foreign  aid  flght  In  history.  The  Senate 
Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Relations  took  our  bill 
and  cut  It  to  a  responsible  $4.2  billion,  but 
after  an  unprecedented  flght  on  the  Senate 
floor  It  was  cut  It  to  $3.7.  We  flnally  got 
$3  6 — In  authorization,  mind  you.  not  appro- 
priations The  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee then  chopped  the  battered  bill  to 
$2  8  billion.  The  Senate  committee  mag- 
nanimously restored  the  bill  to  $3.2,  and  we 


flnally  got  a  "compromise"  figure  of  $3.0 — 
down  a  dramatic  $1.9  billion,  or  33  percent, 
from  asking  price. 

Many  of  you  here  may  have  applauded 
these  cuts  at  the  time,  but  I  ask  you,  did 
these  cuts  strengthen  the  forces  of  freedom — 
or  are  we  to  assume  that  there  Is  such  a 
thaw  In  the  cold  war  that  we  can  unilaterally 
lead  the  way?  Is  this  consistent  with  the 
concern  being  manifested  by  opponents  of  a 
rapprochement    with    Russia? 

£>o  these  cuts  Improve  or  hinder  our 
chances  of  seeing  the  developing  world  grow 
In  freedom? 

Does  anyone  think  that  these  cuts  will 
reinforce  the  will  of  our  allies  to  enlarge 
their  efforts? 

Would  anyone  contend  that  this  will  in- 
crease the  deterrence  to  Conununlst  Chinese 
expansionism? 

If  we  are  still  concerned  about  Latin 
America,  can  one  seriously  claim  that  these 
cuts  Increase  our  chance  of  success? 

Even  on  this  "gold  flow."  or  balance-of- 
payments  problem,  the  effect  of  the  reduc- 
tions Is  negligible.  We  already  tie  foreign 
aid  procurement  to  strictly  American 
sources  on  almost  90  percent  of  expenditures. 

The  basic  reason  behind  this  problem 
with  Congress,  I  think,  lies  In  an  attitude 
of  frustration  that  the  countries  we  are 
helping  do  not  do  everything  we  would  like 
to  see  them  do — and  Immediately.  It  stems 
from  an  exaggerated  expectation  of  the 
power  of  aid.  which  In  most  cases  Is  be- 
tween 1  and  3  percent  of  a  recipient  coun- 
try's gross  national  product.  Yet  this  Is 
the  lever  which  Is  expected  to  bring  about, 
overnight.  In  each  developing  country,  ( 1 ) 
a  solution  to  border  disputes.  (2)  the  aban- 
donment of  a  posture  of  nonallnement.  (3) 
a  full  range  of  sophisticated  monetary,  flscal. 
and  social  policies,  (4)  the  Institution  of  full 
fledged  democracy,  (5)  favorable  votes  In  the 
United  Nations,  and  (6)  a  host  of  other 
equally  desirable  objectives. 

Aid  Is  a  limited  but  Important  Instrument 
of  our  foreign  policy.  It  accounts  for  seven- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  our  gross  product, 
and  one-twelfth  of  our  budget  for  defense 
and  security.  It  Is  far  less — both  absolutely 
and  proportionately — than  what  we  were 
willing  to  commit  In  the  days  of  the  Marshall 
plan  when  we  were  less  than  half  as  rich 
as   we   are   today. 

In  the  world  In  which  we  live,  there  are 
no  guarantees  for  either  freedom  or  security. 
But  one  thing  is  sure — If  we  withdraw  from 
any  area  of  the  world.  If  we  furl  the  banner 
of  freedom  and  retreat,  we  have  foreclosed 
any  hope  for  victory.  We  have  made  an  Ir- 
reversible decision.  We  may  save  some 
money  for  the  time  being,  but  we  will  have 
paid  a  price. 

In  closing,  let  me  quote  two  of  those 
courageous  voices  that  have  been  eloquently 
raised  In  the  past  In  defense  of  foreign  aid. 
One  was  a  Democrat,  the  other  a  Republican. 

"The  United  States — the  richest  and  most 
powerful  of  all  peoples,  a  nation  committed 
to  the  Independence  of  nations  and  to  a 
better  life  for  all  peoples — can  no  more  stand 
aside  In  this  climactic  age  of  decision  than 
we  can  withdraw  from  the  community  of 
free  nations." 

The  other  voice  said: 

"The  greatest  nation  on  earth  either  Jus- 
tlfles  or  surrenders  Its  leadership.  We  must 
choose  There  are  no  blueprints  to  guar- 
antee results.  We  are  entirely  surrounded 
by  calculated  risks — those  who  disagree — 
have  not  escaped  to  safety  by  rejecting  or 
subverting  this  plan  They  have  simply  fled 
to  other  risks,  and  I  fear  far  greater  ones." 

The  first  voice  was  that  of  President  Ken- 
nedy in  April  1963  The  second  was  that  of 
Senator  Vandenberg  as  he  closed  debate  on 
the  Marshall  plan  in  the  spring  of  1948. 

Thank  you  again  for  coming  here  to  our 
beleaguered  and  oft-maligned  State  Depart- 
ment and  permitting  me  thus  to  proselytize. 


WAR  ON  POVERTY 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senate  takes  a  recess.  I  ask  unanimoua 
consent  that  a  communication  directed 
to  our  distinguished  colleague  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rak- 
DOLPHl — who  is  now  confined  to  Doctors 
Hospital — from  the  National  Social  Wel- 
fare Assembly,  Inc.,  and  an  enclosm"e 
with  that  letter,  be  printed  In  the  Ric- 

ORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  enclosure  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

National  Social  WELrAxx 

Assembly,  Inc.. 
New  York.  NY.  March  9, 1964. 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C.         I 

Dear  Senator  Randoltr:  I  read  with  in- 
terest the  copy  of  your  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent regarding  poverty  which  Senator 
GatrxNiNG  Inserted  in  the  Conckessional 
Record  on  March  5. 

I  agree  with  you  entirely  that  sooner  ot 
later  some  rather  fundamental  steps  will 
need  to  be  taken  If  poverty  is  to  be  reduced 
to  the  minimum  level  with  which  welfare 
measures  can  cope.  In  this  connection  you 
may  be  interested  in  the  brief  statement 
I  prepared  on  this  subject  which  is  currently 
receiving  rather  wide  distribution  among 
welfare,  labor,  and  other  Interested  groups. 
Its  very  brevity  seems  to  be  helpful  in  put- 
ting this  rather  complex  subject  into  some 
perspective. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elizabeth  Wickendkn, 
Technical  Consultant  on  Public  Social 
Policy. 

Notes  on  Poverty  :  Cattsb  and  Cttre 
Current  popular  discussions  on  poverty  in 
the  press  and  elsewhere  often  seem  to  treat  It 
as  a  single  phenomenon. 

It  is  true  that  the  final  measure  of  poverty, 
absence  of  cash  or  other  means  to  secure 
the  basic  essentials  of  life,  is  the  same  for  all 
those  who  experience  it.  The  elderly  widow 
living  in  a  rich  suburb  without  enough  cash 
to  pay  her  carfare  to  church  is  poor  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  as  the  displaced  coal 
miner  who  can't  buy  his  children  shoes. 

It  Is  also  true  that  the  general  level  of  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  services,  together  with 
the  fairness  of  their  distribution,  determines 
the  degree  and  extent  of  poverty  among  vari- 
ous groups  in  the  population.  But  the  im- 
mediate cause  and  hence  the  remedy  for 
their  impoverishment  is  different.  There  are 
six  major  groupings  of  poor  people  in  the 
country  today: 

1 .  Those  who  are  not  able  to  work  because 
they  are  too  old.  disabled,  too  young  (and 
deprived  of  normal  parental  support)  or  tied 
down  by  social  responsibility.  For  these  peo- 
ple the  only  answer  is  higher  social  insur- 
ance, assistance,  and  pension  payments  to- 
gether with  direct  benefits  such  as  housing, 
health  services,  and  surplus  food  distribu- 
tion. 

2.  Those  who  are  able  and  qualified  fcH" 
work  but  can't  find  it.  For  these  people  the 
answer  lies  in  more  Jobs  produced  through  a 
growing  adaptive  economy,  publicly  provided 
or  stimulated  (as  in  housing)  employment, 
and  liberalized  unemployment  insurance. 

3.  Those  who  are  underemployed,  under- 
paid, or  disadvantaged  in  market  exchange 
(as  with  some  farmers).  Again  a  growing 
economy  is  basic  but  so  also  are  a  higher 
minimum  wage  and  better  adapted  farm 
policies. 

4.  Those  who  are  not  equipped  to  fill  avail- 
able Jobs,  either  because  they  are  under- 
educated  or  their  old  skills  have  become  ob- 
solete.     Fen'    these    people    education,    new 
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work  experience,  occupational  counseling, 
and  placement  services  are  the  answer. 

6.  Those  who  are  living  in  a  locality  or 
area  where  the  former  means  of  livelihood 
bas  ceased  to  exist  or  to  afford  tolerable 
living  standards.  For  the  employable  per- 
Bons  in  such  an  area  new  means  of  liveli- 
hood must  be  brought  in  or  they  must  be 
assisted  to  move  out.  The  unemployable 
persons  In  such  depressed  areas  fall  within 
the  same  situation  as  in  ( 1 )  above. 

6.  Those  whose  social  and  personal  prob- 
lems have  brought  them  to  a  point  of  self- 
defeating  discouragement.  These  are  the 
people  who  have  sought  escape  in  delin- 
quency, mental  illness,  alcoholism,  chronic 
dependency,  and  other  forms  of  social  isola- 
tion. These  people  may  need  individual 
supportive  help  in  addition  to  the  other 
remedies  listed  If  they  are  to  break  the  bonds 
of  poverty. 

One  common  denominator  which  aggra- 
vates all  of  these  other  causes  of  poverty  is 
minority  sUtus.  Thus  equal  opportunity 
(or  all  Americans  is  basic  to  the  war  on 
poverty. 

There  Is  some  danger  in  the  current  usage 
of  the  term  "culture  of  poverty"  because  It 
suggesu  that  something  other  than  absence 
of  money  distinguishes  the  poor  as  a  group 
from  the  rest  of  us.  It  is  true  that  poverty 
is  discouraging,  debilitating,  and  cuts  people 
off  from  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 
But  there  is  a  danger  in  suggesting  that 
these  qualities  are  intrinsic  to  the  poor  them- 
selves rather  than  the  end-product  of  re- 
mediable social  ills.  The  danger  lies  In  the 
ease  with  which  this  assumption  moves  to- 
ward the  charge  that  the  poor  are  poor  by 
their  own  fault. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  requested  that 
this  material  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  it  relates  to  a  matter  of  deep  and 
continuing  concern  to  him. 


ILLNESS    OF   SENATOR   RANDOLPH. 
OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  HART.  As  we  all  know,  with  re- 
gret, the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph]  is  confined  to  Doctors 
Hospital  and  it  will  be  several  days  be- 
fore he  can  return  to  the  Senate.  I  am 
glad  to  report  that  he  is  resting  com- 
fortably, and  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  surgical  correction  of  the  eye 
has  been  a  success. 


Pennsylvania.     (He  was  appointed  during  the 
last  recess  of  the  Senate.) 

Howard  C.  Bratton,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  New 
Mexico. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY  AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  move,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  entered  yesterday, 
March  13.  1964.  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  11  a.m.  Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  under  the  order  entered 
on  March  13.  1964.  until  Monday.  March 
16, 1964,  at  11  O'clock  a.m. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  16, 1964 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Rabbi  Arthur  Schneler,  M.A.,  of  Con- 
gregation Zichron  Ephraim,  offered  the 
following  prayer : 

Almighty  Crod.  our  Founding  Fathers, 
touched  by  Thine  infinite  wisdom,  forged 
a  union  of  self-governing  states.  The 
self-rule  of  individual  communities  mold- 
ed into  national  unity,  strengthened  the 
American  character  of  initiative  and  re- 
sourcefulness. It  made  us  freemen  in- 
stead of  slaves  of  the  state.  This  in- 
dependent spirit,  in  300  years,  developed 
small  New  Amsterdam  into  the  thriving 
metropolis  of  New  York. 

O  Lord,  help  us  resist  pressure  and 
temptation  to  alter  the  delicate  balance 
of  Goverrmient  power.  May  these  sacred 
halls  not  become  pressure  chambers  of 
selfishness.  Help  us  rather  execute  what 
is  right  in  Thy  sight. 

Knowing  that  our  cities  and  States 
can  become  outposts  of  national  honor 
or  disgrace.  O  God.  help  us  cast  aside 
provincial  pride  which  keeps  our  hearts 
from  one  another.  May  we  unite  in  the 
flght  against  poverty  and  human  misery 
so  that  everyone  in  our  land  can  grate- 
fully proclaim,  "We  have  eaten,  we  are 
satisfied,  blessed  be  Thy  name,  O  Lord." 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  March  13.1964: 

H.R.  1182.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WUly 
Sapuschnln; 

H.R.  1295.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edith 
and  Joseph  Sharon; 

H.R.  1355.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stanls- 
lawa  Ouelette; 

H.R.  1384.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Aretl 
Slozos  Paidas; 

H.R.  1455.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ewald 
Johan  Consen; 

HJt.  1520.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jozefa 
Trzclnska  Blskup  and  Ivanka  Stalcer  Vla- 
hovic; 

H.R.  1521.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lovorko 
Luclc; 

H.R.  1723.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Agnese 
Brienza: 

H.R.  1886.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Valeriano 
T.  Ebreo; 

HJl.  4085.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tlbor 
Horcsik; 

H.R.  4284.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chry- 
santhos  Kyriakou; 

H.R.  4682.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fred  T.  Wlnfleld; 

H.R.  5144.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Doyle  A. 
Ballou; 

H.R.  5817.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
Renee  Louise  Oabrielle  Huffer; 

H.R.  6313.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stanis- 
law  KuryJ; 

H.R.  6320.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
L.  Mathews  and  others; 

HJl.  6477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Otis  R.  Bowles; 

H.R.  6591.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Con- 
Btantlne  Theothoropoulos; 

H  R.  7347.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Teresa 
Elliopoulos  and  Anastasia  Elllopoulos; 

H.R.  7533.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Deme- 
trlos  Dousopoulos; 

H.R.  8085.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roy  W. 
Picken; 

H.R.  8322.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
George  Kostantoyannis;    and 

H.R.  8507.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
medical  and  dental  officers  of  the  Air  Force. 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  March  12.  1964.  was  read  and 
approved. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  14  (legislative  day  of 
March  9).  1964: 

U.S.  District  Judges 

A.  Leon  Hlgginbotham.  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania.  (He  was  appointed 
during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate.) 

John  Morgan  Davis,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford. 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates 
the  President  approved  and  signed  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  March  10,  1964: 

H.R.  5982.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pas- 
quale  Florica; 

H.R.  7235.  An  act  to  amend  sections  671 
and  672  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  the  Clerk  and  the  Marshal  of 
the  Supreme  Court;  and 

H.R.  8171.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  lands.  In- 
cluding farm  units  and  Improvements  there- 
on, in  the  third  division.  Riverton  reclama- 
tion project,  Wyoming,  and  to  continue  to 
deliver  water  for  3  years  to  lands  of  said  divi- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes. 
On  March  11,  1964: 

H.R.  6092.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alexan- 
der Hajrtko; 

H.R.  7821.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wlady- 
slawa  Pytlak   Jarosz;   and 

H.R.  9640.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore  es- 
tablishments for  the  Coast  Guard. 


FEDERAL  PAY  RAISE  BILL 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
number  of  us  found  ourselves  in  a  most 
difficult  position  last  Thursday  when  we 
considered  the  pay  raise  bill.  Most  of 
us  recognized  a  need  for  a  general  pay 
Increase  among  Federal  employees. 

Exclude  from  this  bill  those  unreason- 
ably high  Increases  in  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  salaries  and  I  be- 
come an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  this 
legislation.  It  is  needed  and  desirable. 
That  which  made  it  most  difficult  was 
the  fact  that  included  were  substantial 
increases  in  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  which  would  have,  of  course, 
included  a  substantial  increase  in  my 
own  salary.  My  expenses  are  great  and 
I  feel  the  pinch  of  the  cost-of-living  rise 
but  I  could  not  and  would  not  vote  for  a 
$10,000  increase  for  myself.  If  I  had 
voted  for  this  substantial  increase,  how 
could  I  have  looked  a  laboring  man  back 
in  Indiana  in  the  eye  when  I  know  he  Is 
making  less  than  $5,000  or  $6,000  per 
year.   I  could  not. 
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If  these  increaaes  In  the  top-pay 
brackets  could  be  reduced  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  a  modest  increase,  then  I  would 
have  supported  this  bill.  But.  as  It  stood. 
I  had  to  vote  against  it.  Because  of  the 
support  I  want  to  give  to  the  Federal 
employee.  I  hope  that  this  matter  might 
be  reconsidered  and  we  might  have  an- 
other chance  to  vote  on  a  reasonable 
pay  raise  bill. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  EVIN8.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  general  debate  on 
March  17  and  18  next. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT'S   MESSAGE  ON 
POVERTY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
a  historic  day  for  the  Congress.  To- 
day we  have  received  a  message  from  the 
President  which  commits  this  Nation 
to  a  total,  unrelenting,  and — I  am  sure — 
a  successful  war  against  poverty. 

We  enjoy  in  this  country  today  un- 
precedented prospenty  and  affluence, 
but  fully  a  flifth  of  our  people  do  not 
share  it.  This  is  an  intolerable  situa- 
tion. The  President  has  spoken  for  all 
of  us  in  his  determination  that  the  bene- 
fits of  our  advanced  technology  and. 
perhaps  even  more  importantly,  the 
American  conscience  will  be  directed  now 
to  bringing  basic  security  and  comfort  to 
the  more  than  30  million  Americans  who 
do  not  have  such  security  and  comfort. 

There  is  no  single  cause  or  aspect  of 
poverty  It  must,  therefore,  be  fought 
on  many  fronts  and  with  many  weapons. 
The  President's  recommendations  con- 
stitute a  well-rounded,  coordinated  series 
of  specific  programs  Emphasis  will  be 
on  youth,  because  we  seek  not  only  to 
relieve  today's  poverty  but  to  prevent 
tomorrow's. 

I  hail  the  President's  message,  because 
it  puts  its  emphasis  on  what  all  Amer- 
icans can  do  in  this  great  crusade — not 
Just  the  Federal  Government.  Every 
community  In  America  will  now  be  chal- 
lenged to  take  part. 

The  Congress  will  now  work  its  will 
on  the  specific  recommendations  of  the 
President.  I  am  confident  that  his  mes- 
sage sets  us  on  the  right  course.  The 
American  people  will  Join  President 
Johnson  In  hoping  for  quick  and  com- 
prehensive action  by  the  Congress.  This 
is  now  our  round.  Let  the  people  who 
will  benefit  from  this  program  know  that 
we  will  not  let  them  down. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
POVERTY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's program  for  combating  poverty 
in  America  is  one  of  the  most  sweeping 
ever  presented  to  the  Congress.  Its  prac- 
tical approach  recognizes  that  poverty 
must  be  attacked  from  many  different  di- 
rections— that  there  is  no  single  panacea 
for  reducing  the  extent  and  severity  of 
poverty. 

I  like  the  emphasis  which  the  program 
places  on  local  initiative  and  planning. 
It  Is  proper  that  each  community  should 
take  the  lead,  with  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance, in  determining  how  to  reduce 
poverty  in  its  own  area. 

Two  of  the  programs  recommended — 
the  National  Job  Corps  and  the  work- 
study  program — bring  back  memories  of 
two  of  the  finest  programs  ever  under- 
taken by  this  Nation— the  CCC — Civilian 
Conservation  Corps — and  the  NY  A — Na- 
tional Youth  Administration.  Back  In 
the  1930's  the  CCC  and  the  NY  A  won 
almost  universal  acclaim  for  what  they 
did  for  the  youth  of  that  generation,  and 
it  is  my  fervei.t  hope  that  these  new  pro- 
grams will  furnish  the  same  great  help 
for  the  poverty-stricken  youth  of  this 
generation. 

The  selection  of  Sargent  Shriver  to  co- 
ordinate and  supervise  this  program  is 
a  magnificent  choice.  His  direction  of 
the  Peace  Corps  has  won  unprecedented 
international  acclaim,  and  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  diplomatic,  farseeing,  dollar- 
conscious  administrator  of  great  skill  will 
get  President  Johnson's  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram off  to  a  fine  start. 


THE  DAY  OF  DISTRIBUTIVE 
JUSTICE 

Mr  CAREY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
the  message  and  the  target  Is  poverty. 
No  citizen  can  deny  its  effect,  no  legis- 
lator can  be  Indifferent  to  Its  existence 
In  a  land  of  abundance  blessed  by 
providence. 

The  message  Is  as  important  as  the 
message.  The  proposals  are  truly  In  ac- 
cord with  the  principle  and  virtue  of 
distributive  Justice. 

They  respect  the  freedom  of  the  Indi- 
vidual and  the  unity  of  the  family. 

They  enlist  all  our  effort  and  re- 
sources— public  and  private — without 
discrimination  as  to  persons  or  projects. 
This  distributive  Justice  program  ad- 
dresses itself  to  our  national  dilemma. 

Under  our  national  creed  we  are  cre- 
ated equal  but  through  the  predicament 
of  poverty  we  have  been  too  long 
unequal. 


Now  we  propose  to  proportion  our  na- 
tional effort — public,  private,  and  indi- 
vidual— to  create  opportunity  for  the 
full  development  of  the  potential  of 
every  American. 

In  education.  In  the  economy.  In  rural 
slough  and  urban  slum,  this  is  a  day  of 
hope — the  dawn  of  distributive  Justice. 


THE    BAKER    INVESTIGATION 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  time 
for  a  single  standard  for  witnesses  ap- 
pearing before  congressional  committees. 
It  is  time  to  end  the  double  standard 
treatment  that  has  resulted  In  the  cod- 
dling of  White  House  Aid  Walter  Jen- 
kins. What  has  been  in  the  mind  of  the 
committee  that  refuses  to  call  him,  and 
continues  to  Insulate  him  against  any 
ix>sslble  perjury  prosecution? 

Mr.  Don  Reynolds  was  questioned 
under  oath.  He  has  said  he  will  return 
for  still  more  questioning  as  to  the  con- 
tradiction between  his  testimony  and 
the  statement  attributed  to  Jenkins. 

The  committee  counsel  has  tried  to 
rationalize  the  double  standard.  He  re- 
fuses to  put  Jenkins  under  oath  and 
question  him  on  the  arrangements  under 
which  $1,200  was  paid  to  the  L.B.J.  Co. 
Jenkins  was  an  employee  of  the  other 
body  at  the  time  of  the  transaction. 
The  fact  that  he  has  become  a  White 
House  employee  should  give  him  no  im- 
munity now. 

Had  there  been  no  confrontation  be- 
tween Whitaker  Chambers  and  Alger 
Hiss  there  would  have  been  only  incon- 
clusive denials  and  coverups. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  find  the 
truth,  and  to  diligently  search  out  the 
facts  when  there  are  contradictions.  If 
Congress  falls,  then  there  can  be  no  re- 
spect for  the  authority  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  part  1  of  the  hearing 
record  of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee 
contains  a  memorandum  prepared  by 
two  committee  staff  members  from  which 
I  quote  the  following : 

Mr  Jenkins  haa  no  knowledge  of  any  con- 
versation between  Mr.  Balnes  and  Mr.  Reyn- 
olds, nor  does  he  have  any  Icnowledge  of  any 
arrangements  by  which  Reynolds  purchased 
advertising  time  on  the  TV  station. 

In  the  same  hearing  record — part  1 — 
the  counsel  for  the  committee,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clendon,  questioned  Mr.  Reynolds,  as 
follows : 

Mr.  McClendon.  What  comment,  if  any,  do 
you  have  to  make  about  the  content  of  the 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Jenkins  In  the  In- 
terview? 

Mr.  Rktnolos.  No.  1  is  the  statement  that 
he  had  no  knowledge  of  any  question  of  ad- 
vertising time  to  be  purchased  from  KTBC. 
which  Is  a  station  owned  by  L.B.J.  Co.,  sir. 

Mr  McClendon.  And  your  statement  is 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  did  have  Icnowledge  and 
discussed  It  with  me,  sir.  And  he  discussed 
it  directly  with  the  president  of  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  Stainless  Steel  Co..  Mr.  Albert  C 
Toung. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Reynolds  appeared 
before  the  committee  and  testified  under 
oath  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  Presidential  aid, 
has  not  been  called  to  do  likewise  al- 
though there  is  here  a  clear  case  of  per- 
jury on  the  part  of  someone. 

The  public  Is  entitled  to  the  truth. 


CALL  OF  THE  PRIVATE  CALENDAR 
ON  TUESDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  advise  the  House  that  while 
the  call  of  the  Private  Calendar  was  an- 
nounced during  the  announcement  of  the 
program  last  week,  it  was  erroneously 
omitted  in  the  printing  of  the  whip  no- 
tice. I  take  this  time  to  advise  Members 
that  the  Private  Calendar  will  be  called 
as  usual  under  the  rule  tomorrow. 


POVERTY— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES   (H.  DOC.  NO.  243) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

We  are  citizens  of  the  richest  and  most 
fortunate  nation  In  the  history  of  the 
world. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago  we 
were  a  small  coimtry  struggling  for  sur- 
vival on  the  margin  of  a  hostile  land. 

Today  we  have  established  a  civiliza- 
tion of  freemen  which  spans  an  entire 
continent. 

With  the  growth  of  our  country  has 
come  opportunity  for  our  people — oppor- 
tunity to  educate  our  children,  to  use  our 
energies  In  productive  work,  to  increase 
our  leisure — opportunity  for  almost  every 
American  to  hope  that  through  work  and 
talent  he  could  create  a  better  life  for 
himself  and  his  family. 

The  path  forward  has  not  been  an  easy 
one. 

But  we  have  never  lost  sight  of  oiu* 
goal:  an  America  In  which  every  citizen 
shares  all  the  opportunities  of  his  society, 
in  which  every  man  has  a  chance  to  ad- 
vance his  welfare  to  the  limit  of  his 
capacities. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  toward  this 
goal. 

We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

The  distance  which  remains  Is  the 
measure  of  the  great  unfinished  work  of 
our  society. 

To  finish  that  work  I  have  called  for 
a  national  war  on  ix)verty.  Our  objec- 
tive: total  victory. 

There  are  millions  of  Americans — one- 
flfth  of  our  p>eople — who  have  not  shared 
in  the  abundance  which  has  been 
granted  to  most  of  us,  and  on  whom  the 
gates  of  opportunity  have  been  closed. 


What  does  this  i)overty  mean  to  those 
who  endure  it? 

It  means  a  dally  struggle  to  secure  the 
necessities  for  even  a  meager  existence. 
It  means  that  the  abundance,  the  com- 
forts, the  opportunities  they  see  all 
around  them  are  beyond  their  grasp. 

Worst  of  all,  it  means  hopelessness  for 
the  young. 

The  young  man  or  woman  who  grows 
up  without  a  decent  education,  in  a 
broken  home,  in  a  hostile  and  squalid 
envirenment.  In  111  health  or  In  the  face 
of  racial  Injustice — that  young  man  or 
woman  is  often  trapped  in  a  life  of 
poverty. 

He  does  not  have  the  skills  demanded 
by  a  complex  society.  He  does  not  know 
how  to  acquire  those  skills.  He  faces  a 
mounting  sense  of  despair  which  drains 
initiative  and  ambition  and  energy. 

Our  tax  cut  will  create  millions  of  new 
Jobs — new  exits  from  poverty. 

But  we  must  also  strike  down  all  the 
barriers  which  keep  many  from  using 
those  exits. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  not  a  struggle 
simply  to  support  people,  to  make  them 
dependent  on  the  generosity  of  others. 
It  is  a  struggle  to  give  people  a  chance. 
It  is  an  effort  to  allow  them  to  develop 
and  use  their  capacities,  as  we  have  been 
allowed  to  develop  and  use  ours,  so  that 
they  can  share,  as  others  share.  In  the 
promise  of  this  Nation. 

We  do  this,  first  of  all,  because  It  Is 
right  that  we  should. 

From  the  establishment  of  public  edu- 
cation and  land-grant  colleges  through 
agricultural  extension  and  encourage- 
ment to  industry,  we  have  pursued  the 
goal  of  a  nation  with  full  and  increasing 
opportunities  for  all  Its  citizens. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  a  further  step 
in  that  pursuit. 

We  do  it  also  because  helping  some  will 
increase  the  prosperity  of  all. 

Our  fight  against  poverty  will  be  an 
Investment  in  the  most  valuable  of  our 
resources — the  skills  and  strength  of  our 
people. 

And  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  this 
investment  will  return  its  cost  manifold 
to  our  entire  economy. 

If  we  can  raise  the  annual  earnings  of 
10  million  among  the  poor  by  only  $1,000. 
we  will  have  added  $14  billion  a  year  to 
our  national  output.  In  addition,  we  can 
make  important  reductions  in  public  as- 
sistance payments  which  now  cost  us  $4 
billion  a  year,  and  In  the  large  costs  of 
fighting  crime  and  delinquency,  disease 
and  hunger. 
This  is  only  part  of  the  story. 
Our  history  has  proved  that  each  time 
we  broaden  the  base  of  abundance,  giv- 
ing more  people  the  chance  to  produce 
and  consume,  we  create  new  industry, 
higher  production,  increased  earnings, 
and  better  income  for  all. 

Giving  new  opportunity  to  those  who 
have  little  will  enrich  the  lives  of  all  the 
rest. 

Because  It  is  right,  because  it  is  wise, 
and  because,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history,  it  is  possible  to  conquer  poverty, 
I  submit,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress  and  the  country,  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 


The  act  does  not  merely  expand  old 
programs  or  improve  what  is  already  be- 
ing done. 

It  charts  a  new  course. 

It  strikes  at  the  causes,  not  Just  the 
consequences  of  poverty. 

It  can  be  a  milestone  in  our  180-year 
search  for  a  better  life  for  our  people. 

This  act  provides  five  basic  opportuni- 
ties. 

It  will  give  almost  half  a  million  under- 
privileged young  Americans  the  opportu- 
nity to  develop  skills,  continue  education, 
and  find  useful  work. 

It  will  give  every  American  community 
the  opportunity  to  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  to  fight  its  own  poverty — and 
help  them  to  carry  out  their  plans. 

It  will  give  dedicated  Americans  the 
opportunity  to  enlist  as  volunteers  in  the 
war  against  poverty. 

It  will  give  many  workers  and  farmers 
the  opportunity  to  break  through  partic- 
ular barriers  which  bar  their  escape  from 
poverty. 

It  will  give  the  entire  Nation  the  op- 
portunity for  a  concerted  attack  on  pov- 
erty through  the  establishment,  under 
my  direction,  of  the  OflBce  of  Economic 
Opportimity,  a  national  headquarters  for 
the  war  against  p>overty. 

This  is  how  we  propose  to  create  these 
opportunities. 

First.  We  will  give  high  priority  to 
helping  young  Americans  who  lack  skills, 
who  have  not  completed  their  education, 
or  who  cannot  complete  it  because  they 
are  too  poor. 

The  years  of  high  school  and  college 
age  are  the  most  critical  stage  of  a 
young  person's  life.  If  they  are  not 
helped  then,  many  will  be  condemned  to 
a  life  of  poverty  which  they,  in  turn,  will 
pass  on  to  their  children. 

I  therefore  recommend  the  creation  of 
a  Job  Corps,  a  work-training  program, 
and  a  work  study  program. 

A  new  National  Job  Corps  will  build 
toward  an  enlistment  of  100,000  yoiuig 
men.  They  will  be  drawn  from  those 
whose  background,  health,  and  educa- 
tion make  them  least  fit  for  useful  work. 

Those  who  volunteer  will  enter  more 
than  100  camps  and  centers  around  the 
country. 

Half  of  these  young  men  will  work,  in 
the  first  year,  on  sjjecial  conservation 
projects  to  give  them  education,  useful 
work  experience,  and  to  enrich  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  country. 

Half  of  these  young  men  will  receive, 
in  the  first  year,  a  blend  of  training, 
basic  education,  and  work  experience  In 
job  training  centers. 

These  are  not  simply  camps  for  the 
underprivileged.  They  are  new  educa- 
tional institutions,  comparable  in  inno- 
vation to  the  land-grant  colleges.  Those 
who  enter  them  will  emerge  better  qual- 
ified to  play  a  productive  role  in  Ameri- 
can society. 

A  new  national  work-training  program 
operated  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
will  provide  work  and  training  for  200.- 
000  American  men  and  women  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  21.  This  wUl  be  devel- 
oped through  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  nonprofit  agencies. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
Americans  badly  need  the   experience, 
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the  Income,  and  the  sense  of  purpose 
which  useful  full-  or  part-time  work  can 
bring.  For  them  such  work  may  mean 
the  difference  between  finishing  school 
or  dropping  out.  Vital  community 
activities  from  hospitals  and  play- 
grounds to  libraries  and  settlement 
houses  are  suffering  because  there  are 
not  enough  people  to  staff  them. 

We  are  simply  bringing  these  needs 
together. 

A  new  national  work- study  program 
operated  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  will  provide 
Federal  funds  for  part-time  jobs  for 
140,000  young  Americans  who  do  not  go 
to  college  because  they  cannot  afford  it. 

There  is  no  more  senseless  waste  than 
the  waste  of  the  brainpower  and  skill  of 
those  who  are  kept  from  college  by  eco- 
nomic circumstance.  Under  this  pro- 
gram they  will,  in  a  great  American  tra- 
dition, be  able  to  work  their  way  through 
school. 

They  and  the  country  will  be  richer 
for  it. 

Second.  Through  a  new  community- 
action  program  we  intend  to  strike  at 
poverty  at  its  source — in  the  streets  of 
our  cities  and  on  the  farms  of  our  coun- 
tryside among  the  very  young  and  the 
impoverished  old. 

This  program  asks  men  and  women 
throughout  the  country  to  prepare  long- 
range  plans  for  the  attack  on  poverty  in 
their  own  local  communities. 

These  are  not  plans  prepared  in 
Washington  and  imposed  upon  hundreds 
of  different  situations. 

They  are  based  on  the  fact  that  local 
citizens  best  understand  their  own  prob- 
lems, and  know  best  how  to  deal  with 
those  problems. 

These  plans  will  be  local  plans  strik- 
ing at  the  many  unfilled  needs  which 
underlie  poverty  in  each  community,  not 
just  one  or  two.  Their  components  and 
emphasis  will  differ  as  needs  differ. 

These  plans  will  be  local  plans  calling 
upon  all  the  resources  available  to  the 
community — Federal  and  State,  local  and 
private,  human  and  material. 

And  when  these  plans  are  approved  by 
the  OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the 
Federal  Government  will  finance  up  to 
90  percent  of  the  additional  cost  for  the 
first  2  years. 

The  most  enduring  strength  of  our 
Nation  is  the  huge  reservoir  of  talent, 
initiative,  and  leadership  which  exists  at 
every  level  of  our  society. 

Through  the  community  action  pro- 
gram we  call  upon  this,  our  greatest 
strength,  to  overcome  our  greatest  weak- 
ness. 

Third.  I  ask  for  the  authority  to  re- 
cruit and  train  skilled  volunteers  for  the 
war  against  poverty. 

Thousands  of  Americans  have  volun- 
teered to  serve  the  needs  of  other  lands. 
Thousands  more  want  the  chance  to 
serve  the  needs  of  their  own  land.  They 
should  have  that  chance. 

Among  older  people  who  have  retired, 
as  well  as  among  the  young,  among 
women  as  well  as  men,  there  are  many 
Americans  who  are  ready  to  enlist  In  our 
war  against  poverty. 

They  have  skills  and  dedication.  They 
are  badly  needed. 


If  the  State  requests  them,  if  the  com- 
munity needs  and  will  use  them,  we  will 
recruit  and  train  them  and  give  them  the 
chance  to  serve. 

Fourth.  We  intend  to  create  new  op- 
portunities for  certain  hard-hit  groups 
to  break  out  of  the  pattern  of  poverty. 

Through  a  new  program  of  loans  and 
guarantees  we  can  provide  incentives  to 
those  who  will  employ  the  unemployed. 

Through  programs  of  work  and  re- 
training for  unemployed  fathers  and 
mothers  we  can  help  them  support  their 
families  in  dignity  while  preparing 
themselves  for  new  work. 

Through  funds  to  purchase  needed 
land,  organize  cooperatives,  and  create 
new  and  adequate  family  farms  we  can 
help  those  whose  life  on  the  land  has  been 
a  struggle  without  hope. 

Fifth.  I  do  not  intend  that  the  war 
against  poverty  become  a  series  of  unco- 
ordinated and  unrelated  efforts — that  it 
perish  for  lack  of  leadership  and 
direction. 

Therefore  this  bill  creates,  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive OflBce  of  the  President,  a  new 
OflHce  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Its  Di- 
rector will  be  my  personal  chief  of  staff 
for  the  war  against  poverty.  I  intend  to 
appKJint  Sargent  Shriver  to  this  post. 

He  will  be  directly  responsible  for  these 
new  programs.  He  will  work  with  and 
through  existing  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

This  program — the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act — is  the  foundation  of  our  war 
against  poverty.  But  it  does  not  stand 
alone. 

For  the  past  3  years  this  Government 
has  advanced  a  number  of  new  proposals 
which  strike  at  important  areas  of  need 
and  distress. 

I  ask  the  Congress  to  extend  those 
which  are  already  in  action,  and  to  es- 
tablish those  which  have  already  been 
proposed. 

There  are  programs  to  help  badly  dis- 
tressed areas  such  as  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act.  and  the  legislation  now 
being  prepared  to  help  Appalachia. 

There  are  programs  to  help  those  with- 
out training  find  a  place  in  today's  com- 
plex society — such  as  the  Manpower 
Development  Training  Act  and  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  for  youth. 

There  are  programs  to  protect  those 
who  are  specially  vulnerable  to  the  rav- 
ages of  poverty — hospital  insurance  for 
the  elderly,  protection  for  migrant  farm- 
workers, a  food  stamp  program  for  the 
needy,  coverage  for  millions  not  now  pro- 
tected by  a  minimum  wage,  new  and  ex- 
panded unemployment  benefits  for  men 
out  of  work,  a  housing  and  community 
development  bill  for  those  seeking  decent 
homes. 

Finally  there  are  programs  which  help 
the  entire  country,  such  as  aid  to  educa- 
tion which,  by  raising  the  quality  of 
schooling  available  to  every  American 
child,  will  give  a  new  chance  for  knowl- 
edge to  the  children  of  the  E>oor. 

I  ask  immediate  action  on  all  these 
programs. 

What  you  are  being  asked  to  consider 
is  not  a  simple  or  an  easy  program.  But 
cwverty  is  not  a  simple  or  an  easy  enemy. 

It  cannot  be  driven  from  the  land  by 
a  single  attack  on  a  single  front.    Were 


this  so  we  would  have  conquered  poverty 
long  ago. 

Nor  can  it  be  conquered  by  govern- 
ment alone. 

For  decades  American  labor  and 
American  business,  private  Institutions, 
and  private  individuals  have  been  en- 
gaged in  strengthening  our  economy  and 
offering  new  opportunity  to  those  In 
need. 

We  need  their  help,  their  support,  and 
their  full  participation. 

Through  this  program  we  offer  new 
incentives  and  new  opportunities  for  co- 
operation, so  that  all  the  energy  of  our 
Nation,  not  merely  the  efforts  of  Gov- 
ernment, can  be  brought  to  bear  on  our 
common  enemy. 

Today,  for  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory, we  have  the  power  to  strike  away 
the  barriers  to  full  participation  in  our 
society.  Having  the  power,  we  have  the 
duty. 

The  Congress  is  charged  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  "provide  *  *  *  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  United  States."  Our 
present  abundance  is  a  measure  of  its 
success  in  fulfilling  that  duty.  Now 
Congress  is  being  asked  to  extend  that 
welfare  to  all  our  people. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
President  of  all  the  people  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  But  this  office  also 
holds  a  special  responsibility  to  the  dis- 
tressed and  disinherited,  the  hungry  and 
the  hopeless  of  this  abundant  Nation. 

It  is  in  pursuit  of  that  special  respon- 
sibility that  I  submit  this  message  to  you 
today. 

The  new  program  I  propose  is  within 
our  means.  Its  cost  of  $970  million  is 
1  percent  of  our  national  budget — and 
every  dollar  I  am  requesting  for  this  pro- 
gram is  already  included  in  the  budget  I 
sent  to  Congress  in  January. 

But  we  cannot  measure  its  importance 
by  its  cost. 

For  it  charts  an  entirely  new  course  of 
hope  for  our  people. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  this  program 
will  not  eliminate  all  the  poverty  in 
America  in  a  few  months  or  a  fe^  years. 
Poverty  is  deeply  rooted  and  its  causes 
are  many. 

But  this  program  will  show  the  way  to 
new  opportunities  for  millions  of  our  fel- 
low citizens. 

It  will  provide  a  lever  with  which  we 
can  begin  to  open  the  door  to  our  pros- 
perity for  those  who  have  been  kept  out- 
side. 

It  will  also  give  us  the  chance  to  test 
our  weafKjns.  to  try  our  energy  and  ideas 
and  imagination  for  the  many  battles 
yet  to  come.  As  conditions  change,  and 
as  experience  illuminates  our  difficulties. 
we  will  be  prepared  to  modify  our 
strategy. 

And  this  program  is  much  more  than  a 
beginning. 

Rather  it  is  a  commitment.  It  is  a  to- 
tal commitment  by  this  President,  and 
this  Congress,  and  this  Nation,  to  pursue 
victory  over  the  most  ancient  of  man- 
kind's enemies. 

On  many  historic  occasions  the  Presi- 
dent has  requested  from  Congress  the 
authority  to  move  against  forces  which 
were  endangering  the  well-being  of  our 
country. 

This  is  such  an  occasion. 


ipa 
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On  similar  occasions  in  the  past  we 
have  often  been  called  upon  to  wage  war 
against  foreign  enemies  which  threat- 
ened our  freedwn.  Today  we  are  asked 
to  declare  war  on  a  domestic  enemy 
which  threatens  the  strength  of  our  Na- 
tion and  the  welfare  of  our  people. 

If  we  now  move  forward  against  this 
enemy — if  we  can  bring  to  the  challenges 
of  peace  the  same  determination  and 
strength  which  has  brought  us  victory  in 
war— then  this  day  and  this  Congress 
will  have  won  a  secure  and  honorable 
place  in  the  history  of  the  Nation,  and 
the  enduring  gratitude  of  generations  of 
Americans  yet  to  come. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  March  16,  1964. 


AMENDING  ORGANIC  ACT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  5838) 
to  amend  the  act  of  March  3.  1901  (31 
Stat.  1449),  as  amended,  to  incorporate 
in  the  Organic  Act  of  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  the  authority  to  make 
certain  improvements  of  fiscal  and  ad- 
ministrative practices  for  more  effective 
conduct  of  its  research  and  development 
activities. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  this 
bill  has  been  granted  a  rule.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  passed  over  with- 
out prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


ACQUISITION  OF  CERTAIN  PROP- 
ERTY IN  SQUARE  758  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  254)  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition  of  certain 
property  in  square  758  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  an  addition  to  the  grounds 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Building. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  message  just  read  from  the  President 
with  resp>ect  to  poverty.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  bill  go  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  SAINT- 
GAUDENS  NATIONAL  HISTORIC 
SITE.  N.H. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4018)  to 
authorize  establishment  of  the  Saint- 
Gaudens  National  Historic  Site.  N.H., 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPROPRIATION  OF  FUNDS  FOR 
THE  BATTLE  OF  LAKE  ERIE  SES- 
QUICENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION 
COMMISSION 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (S.  1828)  to 
amend  the  joint  resolution  establishing 
the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  Sesquicentennial 
Celebration  Commission  so  as  to  author- 
ize an  appropriation  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  thereof. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADDITIONAL     COMMISSIONERS     OF 
THE  U.S.  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  102)  to 
provide  for  additional  commissioners  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


the  upkeep  of  them.  I  do  not  know 
about  the  feeling  of  other  Members  of 
the  House,  but  I  would  think  some  of 
these  historic  sites  and  some  of  these 
historic  buildings  could  be  taken  over  and 
maintained  by  the  States  in  which  they 
are  presently  located.  This  is  my  feel- 
ing in  the  matter. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  respect  the  views 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  but  I  do 
point  out  that  the  purpose  of  this  par- 
ticular bill  is  to  give  recognition  to  a 
man  who  made  a  great  contribution  on 
the  Federal  level  because  he  was  the  man 
who  was  given  credit  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  for  the  establishment  of 
the  national  forests  as  well  as  some  of 
the  national  parks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT       TO      THE      ATOMIC 
ENERGY  ACT  OP  1954 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9711) 
to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  fact  this  bill  will  be  called  up  un- 
der suspension  of  the  rules,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  JOHN 
MUm  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  439)  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  John 
Muir  National  Monument. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  gentlMnan 
from  Iowa  that  this  bill  has  come  on  the 
House  floor  with  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  National  Parks  Committee  and  of  the 
House  Interior  Conunittee.  It  has  the 
recommendation  of  the  National  Park 
Service  smd  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
might  reconsider  his  request  that  the  bill 
be  passed  over. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  same 
may  be  true  of  a  bill  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleve- 
land]. The  point  is  that  somewhere 
along  the  line  the  Congress  is  going  to 
have  to  draw  the  purse  strings  tighter 
rather  than  take  over  all  these  so-called 
historic  sites  and  in  perpetuity  pay  for 


AMENDING  TITLE  35  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  CODE  TO  PER- 
MIT A  WRITTEN  DECLARATION 
TO  BE  ACCEPTED  IN  LIEU  OF  AN 
OATH 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (S.  2040)  to 
amend  title  35  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  permit  a  written  declaration  to  be 
accepted  in  lieu  of  an  oath,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
35.  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  sections  after  section 
24: 
"S25.  Declaration  In  Ueu  of  oatb 

"(a)  The  Commissioner  may  by  rule  pre- 
scribe that  any  document  to  be  filed  In  the 
Patent  Office  and  which  Is  required  by  any 
law.  rule,  or  other  regulation  to  be  under 
oath  may  be  subscribed  to  by  a  written 
declaration  In  such  form  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  prescribe,  such  declaration  to  be 
In  Ueu  of  the  oath  otherwise  required. 

"(b)  Whenever  such  written  declaration  is 
used,  the  document  must  warn  the  declar- 
ant that  willful  false  statements  and  the  like 
are  punishable  by  fine  or  Imprisonment,  or 
both  (18  U.S.C.  1001). 
"S  26.  Effect  of  defective  execution 

"Any  document  to  be  filed  In  the  Patent 
Office  and  which  U  required  by  any  law,  rule, 
or  other  regulation  to  be  executed  In  a  speci- 
fied manner  may  be  provisionally  accepted 
by  the  Commissioner  despite  a  defective 
execution,  provided  a  properly  executed 
document  Is  submitted  within  such  time  as 
may  be  prescribed." 

Sec.  2.  The  analysis  of  chapter  2  of  title 
35.  United  Stotes  Code.  Immediately  preced- 
ing section  21,  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec. 

"21.  Day  for  taking  action  falling  on  Sattir- 

day.  Sunday,   or  holiday. 
"22.  Printing  of  papers  filed. 
"23.  Testimony  In  Patent  Office  cases. 
"24.  Subpoenas,  witnesses. 
"26.  Declaration  In  lieu  of  oath. 
"26.  Effect  of  defective  execution." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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ROBERT    S.    KERR    WATER    RE- 
SEARCH CENTER 

The  Cleric  called  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  189. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  House 
concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  House 
concurrent  resolution  was  read,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  South- 
west regional  water  laboratory  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
at  Ada.  Oklahoma,  should  be  known  and  des- 
ignated as  the  "Robert  S.  Kerr  Water  Re- 
search Center"  In  honor  of  the  late  Senator 
Robert  S.  Kerr,  of  Oklahoma.  Any  law.  reg- 
ulation, document,  or  record  of  the  United 
States  In  which  such  laboratory  Is  referred 
to  should  be  held  to  refer  to  such  laboratory 
under  and  by  the  name  of  the  "Robert  S. 
Kerr  Water  Research  Center". 

The  House  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  people 
In  the  history  of  our  country  have  made 
a  contribution  to  water  resources  devel- 
opment comparable  to  that  of  the  late 
Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr  of  Oklahoma. 
He  knew  that  the  future  of  our  country 
is  dependent  on  water,  and  he  devoted 
tremendoLs  energy  to  making  certain 
that  the  challenge  is  met. 

It  Is  especially  appropriate  that  the 
regional  water  pollution  laboratory  at 
his  hometown  of  Ada,  Okla..  be  named 
in  his  honor  "The  Robert  S.  Kerr  Water 
Research  Center."  Senator  Kerr  was  a 
leader  in  developing  the  program  to  flght 
water  pollution.  Together  with  our  col- 
league. Congressman  Blatnik.  he  spon- 
sored vital  legislation  in  this  field.  It  Is 
because  of  his  vision  that  this  water  pol- 
lution laboratory  is  becoming  a  reality. 

The  facility  will  serve  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  the  western  gulf  area  and 
the  Colorado  drainage  basins.  It  will 
stand  on  a  hill  southeast  of  Ada  adjoin- 
ing the  site  where  the  Sciences  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  Foundation  of  Oklahoma 
is  bringing  into  being  a  435-acre  indus- 
trial-research complex.  Nearby  will  be 
a  museum  of  Oklahoma  science  and  In- 
dustry to  be  erected  as  a  tribute  to  the 
Senator.  Only  a  short  distance  away 
stands  the  log  cabin  in  which  Robert  S. 
Kerr  was  born  September  11.  1896,  which 
Is  being  preserved  in  his  memory.  The 
burial  place  of  the  Senator  is  not  far 
away. 

This  laboratory,  cost  of  which  Is  esti- 
mated at  $2.5  million,  will  house  a  staff 
of  150.  more  than  half  of  them  engineers 
and  technicians.  It  will  Include  labora- 
tories for  experimentation,  research, 
analysis,  and  testing  in  the  specialized 
fields  of  aquatic  biology,  radiology,  lim- 
nology, bacteriology,  microbiology,  and 
others.  In  addition,  the  laboratory  will 
conduct  training  courses  for  State  and 
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local  personnel  doin^  water  pollution 
control  work. 

Senator  Kerr's  family  came  to  Okla- 
homa 11  years  before  statehood.  The 
story  of  his  life  was  that  of  the  growth 
of  our  State.  His  work  for  water  de- 
velopment went  far  beyond  the  field  of 
pollution  control.  As  a  new  Member  of 
the  Senate  in  1949  he  sponsored  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Arkansas.  White,  and  Red 
River  study  commission.  Its  work  al- 
ready has  resulted  in  a  program  of  de- 
velopment that  is  transforming  the  econ- 
omy of  much  of  the  southwest.  And  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Water  Resources  Senator  Ken- 
compiled  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
studies  ever  made  of  the  water  problem, 
which  will  serve  as  a  vital  reference  for 
many  years. 

He  showed  Oklahoma  the  way  to  its 
future,  and  our  citizens  will  be  proud 
that  this  fine  laboratory  stands  as  one 
of  his  many  memorials. 


ALASKA  MINERAL  LANDS 
SELECTION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7598) 
to  amend  the  act  providing  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  of  Alaska  into  the 
Union  in  order  to  extend  the  time  for 
the  filing  of  applications  for  the  selec- 
tion of  certain  lands  by  such  State. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  bill  1878, 
an  identical  bill,  be  considered  in  lieii 
of  the  House  bill,  H.R.  7598. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1878).  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
flrst  sentence  of  subsection  (h)  of  section  6 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
admission  of  the  State  of  Alaska  Into  the 
Union",  approved  July  7.  1958  (72  Stat.  339). 
as  amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "five 
years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ten 
years." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

A  similar  House  bill,  HJl.  7598.  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EDEN  VALLEY   IRRIGATION  AND 
DRAINAGE  DISTRICT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1299)  to 
defer  certain  operation  and  maintenance 
charges  of  the  Eden  Valley  Irrigation 
and  Drainage  District. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  defer,  without  Interest,  the  col- 


lection of  irrigation  operation  and  malnte- 
nance  charges  due  for  the  flrst  one-half  of 
calendar  year  1964  as  shown  In  the  May  17 
1963.  notices  of  1964  water  charges  to  the 
Eden  Valley  Irrigation  and  Drainage  District 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  and  the  district 
enter  into  a  contract  prior  to  December  1 
1963.  for  the  payment  by  the  district  of  such 
deferred  charges  during  the  sixty-year  re- 
payment period  provided  by  the  repayment 
contract  of  June  8.  1950.  with  said  district- 
Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Is  authorized  to  defer  all  or  any  part 
of  operation  and  maintenance  charges  due 
for  the  last  one-half  of  calendar  year  IMM, 
to  the  extent  that  he  determines  that  the 
water  supply  Is  Inadequate  to  meet  project 
needs,  such  deferment  without  Interests,  to 
be  contingent  upon  the  Secretary  and  the 
district  entering  Into  a  contract  prior  to 
June  1,  1964.  for  the  payment  by  the  dis- 
trict of  such  deferred  charges  over  the  re- 
payment period  provided  by  the  repayment 
conUact  herein  referred  to.  Appropriations 
heretofore  or  hereafter  made  for  carrying  on 
the  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion shall  be  available  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Eden  project  to  the  ex- 
tent that  funds  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance are  deferred  hereunder  and  therefore 
are  not  advanced  by  the  Eden  Valley  Irri- 
gation pnd  Drainage  District. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  1.  line  5,  strike  out  "first"  and  Insert 
•last". 

Page  1.  line  9,  strike  out  "December  I. 
1963."  and  Insert  "June  1.  1964,". 

Page  2.  line  4.  strike  out  "last  one-half  of 
calendar  year  1964."  and  Insert:  "flrst  one- 
half  of  calendar  year  1965,  as  will  be  an- 
nounced In  a  notice  to  be  Issued  the  District 
pursuant  to  Article  8  of  the  repayment  con- 
tract herein  referred  to.". 

Page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  "that  the  water 
supply  ■  and  Insert  "by  June  1.  1964,  that 
the  water  supply  for  1964". 

Page  2.  line  7.  strike  out  "Interests."  and 
Insert  "Interest,". 

Page  2.  line  8.  Strike  out  "June  1.  1964," 
and  Insert  "December  1.  1964,". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third,  and  passed,  and 
a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COCHITI  RESERVOIR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3194) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  make  water  available  for  a  permanent 
pool  for  recreation  purposes  at  Cochiti 
Reservoir  from  the  San  Juan-Chama 
unit  of  the  Colorado  River  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  pro- 
viso to  subdivision  (e)  of  the  conditions  ap- 
plicable to  the  project  for  Improvement  of 
the  Rio  Orande  Basin  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1960 
(Public  Law  86-646:  74  Stat.  493).  Is  hereby 
supplemented  to  authorize  approximately 
fifty  thousand  acre-feet  of  water  for  the 
Initial  fllllng  of  a  permanent  pool  of  one 
thousand  two  hundred  surface  acres  In  Co- 
chiti Reservoir,  and  thereafter  sufficient 
water  annually  to  offset  the  evaporation  from 
such  area,  to  be  made  available  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  from  water  diverted 
Into  the  Rio  Orande  Basin  by  the  works  au- 
thorized by  section  8  of  the  Act  of  June 
13.    1962    (Public   lAW   87-483.   76   Stat.   97). 
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(ublect  to  the  conditions  specified  in  sections 

t  12  13.  !*•  ^^'^  ^^  °^  ^^^  ^*^*  ^'  costs 
inctured  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
nonreimbursable  and  nonreturnable. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  7.  after  "authorize"  add  ".  for 
conservation  and  development  of  fish  and 
vlldllfe  resources  and  for  recreation.". 

Page  2,  Unas  7  and  8.  strike  out  "All  costs 
incurred  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
nonreimbursable  and  nonreturnable."  and 
luaert:  "An  appropriate  share  of  the  costs  of 
gald  works  shall  be  reallocated  to  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife,  and  said  allocation, 
which  shall  not  exceed  $3,000,000.  shall  be 
nonreimbursable    and    nonreturnable." 

Page  2.  after  line  8.  add  a  new  section  to 
read  as  follows: 

Sic.  2.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  Increase  the  amount  hereto- 
fore authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  con- 
struction of  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
project  or  any  of  Its  units." 

The  committee  simendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  water  available  for  a 
permanent  pool  for  fish  and  wildlife  and 
recreation  purposes  at  Cochiti  Reservoir 
from  the  San  Juan-Chama  unit  of  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  614)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
make  water  available  for  a  permanent 
pool  for  fish  and  wildlife  and  recreation 
purposes  at  Cochiti  Reservoir  from  the 
San  Juan-Chama  unit  of  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project,  a  bill  similar  to 
the  one  just  passed. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  proviso 
to  subdivision  (e)  of  the  conditions  applica- 
ble to  the  project  for  Improvement  of  the 
Rio  Grande  Basin  authorized  by  section  203 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1960  (Public  Law 
86-645;  74  Stat.  493)  Is  hereby  supplemented 
to  authorize  for  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  for 
recreation,  approximately  fifty  thousand 
acre-feet  of  water  for  the  Initial  filling  of  a 
permanent  pool  of  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred surface  acres  In  Cochiti  Reservoir,  and 
thereafter  sufficient  water  annually  to  offset 
the  evaporation  from  such  area,  to  be  made 
available  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
from  water  diverted  Into  the  Rio  Grande 
Basin  by  the  works  authorized  by  section  8 
of  the  Act  of  June  13.  1962  (Public  Law  87- 
483;  76  Stat.  97).  subject  to  the  conditions 
specified  In  sections  8.  12.  13.  14,  and  16  of  said 
Act  All  costs  incurred  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  nonreimbursable  and  nonre- 
turnable. 

AMENDMENT    OrTEXEO    BT    MB.    ASPINALL 

Mr.  ASPINALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Asphcall:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill 
S.  614  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  3194  as  passed,  as  follows: 
"That  the  proviso  to  subdivision  (e)  of  the 
conditions  applicable  to  the  project  for  Im- 
provement of  the  Rio  Grande  Basin  author- 
ized by  section  203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1960  (Public  Law  86-645;  74  Stat.  493), 
Is  hereby  supplemented  to  authorlase,  for 
conservation  and  development  of  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  and  for  recreation,  approxi- 
mately fifty  thousand  acre-feet  of  water  for 
the  Initial  filling  of  a  permanent  pool  of 
one  thousand  two  hundred  surface  acres  In 
Cochiti  Reservoir,  and  thereafter  sufficient 
water  annually  to  offset  the  evaporation  from 
such  area,  to  be  made  available  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  from  water  diverted 
Into  the  Rio  Grande  Basin  by  the  works 
authorized  by  section  8  of  the  Act  of  June 
13,  1962  (Public  Law  87-483.  76  Stat.  97). 
subject  to  the  conditions  specified  In  sec- 
tions 8.  12,  13.  14.  and  16  of  said  Act.  An 
appropriate  share  of  the  costs  of  said  works 
shall  be  reallocated  to  recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife,  and  said  allocation,  which  shall 
not  exceed  $3,000,000  shall  be  nonreimbursa- 
ble and  nonreturnable. 

"Sec.  2.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  Increase  the  amount  here- 
tofore authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  con- 
struction of  the  Colorado  River  storage  proj- 
ect or  any  of  Its  units." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  act  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
make  water  available  for  a  permanent  pool 
for  fish  and  wildlife  and  recreation  purposes 
at  Cochiti  Reservoir  from  the  San  Juan- 
Chama  unit  of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  water  available  for 
a  permanent  pool  for  fish  and  wildlife 
and  recreation  purposes  at  Cochiti 
Reservoir  from  the  San  Juan-Chama 
unit  of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill,  H.R.  3194,  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  eligible  bills  on  the  Consent 
Calendar. 


AMENDMENT   OP  ATOMIC   ENERGY 
ACT  OP  1954 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  H.R.  9711,  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  is  on  the  suspension 
calendar  for  today.  However,  a  similar 
bill,  S.  2448,  has  been  passed  by  the 
other  body.  Therefore,  in  lieu  of  calling 
up  H.R.  9711,  I  move  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  S.  2448. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second  sentence  of  section  202  of  the  Atomic 
Eiiergy  Act  of  1954  Is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "During  the  flrst  ninety  days 
of  each  session  of  the  Congress,  the  Joint 
Committee  may  conduct  hearings  In  either 
open  or  executive  session  for  the  piirpose  of 
receiving      Information      concerning       the 


development,    growth,    and    state    of     the 
atomic  energy  Industry." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRT 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Calendar  lists  a  bill  to  come  up 
under  suspension  and  it  is  a  House  bill. 
Does  it  not  require  unanimous  consent 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  take  up  a 
Senate  bill? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
under  the  rules  of  the  House,  the  Speaker 
may  recognize  a  Member  on  a  motion 
to  suspend  the  rules. 
Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The    SPEAKER.     The    Chair    recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman    from    California 
[Mr.  Holifield]. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  before  the  House  now,  S.  2448,  would 
amend  section  202  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act.  As  the  law  is  now  written,  the 
Joint  Committee  must,  as  a  matter  of 
law,  hold  hearings  within  the  first  90 
days  of  each  session  on  the  "Develop- 
ment, Growth,  and  State  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Industry."  This  amendment 
would  make  these  hearings  permissive 
and  discretionary  with  the  committee. 
The  bill  is  solidly  supported  by  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee,  with- 
out dissent.  It  is  also  supported  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  as  I 
have  already  noted  the  bill  has  already 
p£issed  in  the  Senate. 

As  a  result  of  legislation  enacted  last 
year,  the  entire  atomic  energy  budget, 
including  both  construction  and  operat- 
ing funds,  must  be  authorized  by  the 
Congress  in  advance  of  appropriations. 
This  year,  our  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  held  6  weeks  of  compre- 
hensive hearings  which  covered  the 
budget  for  the  full  gamut  of  atomic 
energy  activities.  This  is  in  contrast 
with  our  prior  limited  authority  to  re- 
view only  appropriations  for  the  pur- 
poses of  construction  and  capital  acqui- 
sition. 

During  our  hearings  this  year,  we  re- 
ceived testimony  from  representatives  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
other  Government  agencies,  as  well  as 
representatives  of  the  national  labora- 
tories, certain  industrial  contractors  and 
the  coal  industry.  In  particular,  the 
committee  received  interesting  and  val- 
uable testimony  from  representatives 
of  the  National  Coal  Policy  Conference 
and  the  National  Coal  Association. 

In  effect,  these  extensive  hearings  on 
the  AEC  authorization  bill  have  accom- 
plished many  of  the  same  purposes  as 
the  annual  hearings  on  the  "Develop- 
ment, Growth,  and  State  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Industry,"  and  we  have  avoided 
unnecessary  duplication. 
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I  think  it  should  be  stressed  that  this 
amendment  will  not  foreclose  or  limit  in 
any  way  the  opportunity  for  Interested 
persons  to  be  heard  on  any  subject  af- 
fecting the  atomic  energy  program.  It 
merely  provides  the  flexibility  which  is 
necessary  to  adjust  the  committee's 
schedule  to  the  reqiiirements  of  congres- 
sional business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  prompt  enact- 
ment of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Satlor]. 

CAIX    or   THK    HOCSS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  makes  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  EMdently.  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  Hoxise. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names : 

(Roll  No.  68 1 

Alger 

Fulton.  Pa. 

O'Brien,  ni. 

Aohley 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

O-Brlen,  NT. 

Avery 

Gallagher 

CHara.  Mich. 

Barrett 

Gary 

Olson.  Minn. 

Barry 

Gibbons 

ONelU 

BaM 

Gilbert 

Osmers 

Boiling 

Orabowskl 

Patten 

Bonner 

Gray 

Pepper 

Bray 

Grover 

Phllbln 

Bromwell 

Gumey 

Plrnle 

Bruce 

Haley 

Powell 

Buckley 

Ralpern 

Puclnskl 

Burton,  Calif 

Hansen 

Rains 

Byrne,  Pm. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Randall 

Cahlll 

Hays 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Cannon 

Healey 

Reiiss 

Casey 

H«bert 

Rivers.  8.C. 

CeUer 

Henderson 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Clausen, 

Hoffman 

Rodino 

DonH. 

Holland 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Clawson,  Del 

Ichord 

Roosevelt 

Colmer 

Jennings 

Roetenltowskl 

Conte 

Johnson.  Pa. 

R^ybal 

Cramer 

Jones,  Ala. 

St.  George 

Curtis 

Kartb 

St  Germain 

Daddarlo 

Kee 

St  Onge 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Kelly 

Sohadeberg 

Delaney 

Keogh 

Sheppard 

Dent 

Klrwan 

Smith.  Iowa 

Dlggs 

Kluczynskl 

Springer 

Donobue 

Knox 

Staebler 

Dowdy 

Uoyd 

Steed 

Dulakl 

McDade 

Stephens 

I>wyer 

McDowell 

Teague.  Calif. 

Edwards 

Macdonald 

Thompson.  N.J 

Elliott 

Martin,  Calif. 

Tollefson 

Fallon 

Martin.  Mass. 

UUman 

Parbsteln 

Matthews 

Vanlk 

Felghan 

Meader 

Vinson 

Plnnegan 

Mlnlsh 

Wallhauser 

Ftno 

Minshall 

Watson 

Plynt 

Monagan 

Whalley 

Pogarty 

Moor  head 

Wlckersham 

Ford 

Multer 

wmis 

Forrester 

Murray 

Wydler 

Fraser 

Nelsen 

Prledel 

Nix 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  292 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quonun. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
which  we  are  considering  changes  one 
word  in  section  202  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.    That  is  correct. 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  In  other  words,  the  bill 
as  originally  drawn  required  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  hold  public  hear- 
ings within  the  first  90  days  of  every 
session  of  the  Congress? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  It  is  the  Atomic 
Energy  Committee,   not  Commission. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  word  that  is 
changed  is  the  word  "shall"  to  "may"; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  So  that  at  the  end  of 
the  first  90  days  of  any  session  of  Con- 
gress you  have  not  held  any  hearings, 
then  you  have  complied  with  the  law;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  There  is  not  a  com- 
mittee in  the  House  that  has  a  manda- 
tory requirement  for  hearings  imposed 
upon  them.  This  was  done  for  a  special 
purpose  at  a  special  time.  In  view  of  the 
legislation  of  last  year  which  put  up>on 
the  Joint  Committee  the  responsibility 
for  holding  complete  authorization  hear- 
ings, then  our  committee  is  going  to  do 
its  duty  and  it  will  hold  hearings,  as  it 
has  this  year,  on  every  facet  of  the  bill; 
therefore,  the  language  which  is  sought 
to  be  changed  is  merely  a  change  in  the 
language  to  bring  it  up  to  date  with 
the  new  respxjnsibilities  which  the  com- 
mittee has.  Of  course,  if  the  gentleman 
means  to  infer  that  our  committee  will 
not  hold  hearings  on  the  authoriza- 
tion bill,  then  I  am  surprised  at  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  have  never  said  that 
you  would  not  hold  hearings  on  the  au- 
thorization bills.  You  made  that  state- 
ment, not  I. 

The  thing  I  am  concerned  about,  and 
the  reason  I  have  taken  this  time,  is  to 
try  to  get  the  record  straight  that  this 
bill  as  originally  passed  served  a  very 
useful  purpose.  It  gives  not  only  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  but 
those  who  have  been  friends  and  foes  of 
atomic  energy  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  your  committee  and  be  heard. 

Now.  if  what  the  gentleman  is  trying 
to  say  is  that  you  intend  to  hold  no  fur- 
ther hearings  except  as  far  as  your  au- 
thorization is  concerned,  then  I  think 
we  ought  to  know  it  right  now. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  did 
not  say  that.  We  will  hold  hearings  on 
various  subjects  throughout  the  year. 
Any  subject  matter  which  is  necessary 
to  be  heard  by  the  committee  will  be 
heard. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Let  me  say  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  it  is  right 
there  in  this  record,  if  that  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  I  am  surprised  at  the  lan- 
guage that  has  been  presented  here  for 
us  to  vote  upon  today.  Of  course,  if  that 
was  the  intention  of  the  committee  then 
you  should  have  written  a  bill  and 
changed  section  202  to  say  that  if  at  any 
time  during  a  session  of  Congress  a  mat- 
ter came  to  the  attention  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Aomic  Energy  which 
would  require  hearings  you  would  hold 
those  hearings. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Does  any  commit- 
tee in  the  House  impose  upon  itself  such 
a  mandatory  provision? 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  would  not  be 
mandatory.  You  are  now  coming  around 
to  just  what  I  was  afraid  of. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.    No. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  You  are  now  saying 
you  are  going  to  determine  and  the  peo- 
ple on  this  committee  are  going  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  hearings  should 
be  held.  If  that  was  your  intention,  then 
why  did  you  not  say  so  in  the  first  place? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  If  the  gentleman 
will  refer  to  page  2  of  the  report  he  will 
note  the  following  language: 

This  amendment  Is  not  Intended  to  fore- 
close or  limit  In  any  way  the  opportunity 
to  be  heard  on  subjecta  affecting  the  atomic 
energy  program.  It  will  merely  provide  the 
flexibility  required  to  adjust  the  commit- 
tee's schedule  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of   congressional   business. 

It  puts  the  committee  in  the  same  po- 
sition as  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  determine  what  hearings  they 
will  hold,  and  where  and  when.  It  is  the 
same  with  all  committees  of  the  House. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  If  that  is  your  inten- 
tion, then  what  you  are  doing  here  does 
not  say  it. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  disagree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  so  happens  that 
no  mandatory  hearings  would  have  to  be 
held  on  the  question  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials. Hearings  were  held  during  the 
87th  Congress,  during  the  fall  of  1962. 
The  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Raw  Materials,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado,  now  speaking,  recently  sent  out 
400  letters  to  producers  and  everybody 
else  concerned  to  see  whether  or  not 
there  should  be  any  further  hearings.  I 
received  30  answers.  Some  of  them  sug- 
gested n«>  hearings  were  necessary, 
others  said  further  hearings  might  be 
necessary.  When  we  looked  over  those 
we  found  it  was  largely  an  administra- 
tive matter.  As  to  the  appropriations 
for  1965,  hearings  were  held  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  during  a 
period  of  5  weeks.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Pastore.  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Holifield] 
chaired  such  meetings. 

The  committee  spent  a  total  of  60 
hours  in  public  hearings  and  executive 
hearings  reviewing  each  AEC  program 
in  detail;  21  hearings  were  held  in  pub- 
lic sessions  and  6  hearings  in  executive 
session  on  classified  matters. 

My  colleague  knows  as  far  as  the  great 
coal  industry  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned that  two  of  the  representatives 
of  the  coal  industry  appeared  before  the 
committee  relative  to  their  position  on 
coal  and  power  matters  having  to  do  with 
the  atomic  energy  program.  May  I  say 
I  think,  if  I  remember  correctly,  in  the 
5  years  that  I  have  been  on  the  commit- 
tee the  most  logical  case  and  construc- 
tive testimony  that  the  representatives 
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of  the  coal  industry  have  ever  presented 
was  presented  during  the  time  that  they 
were  appearing  on  the  authorization  bill 
this  year. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  might  say  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  and  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  I  think  the  record 
we  are  writing  here  today  will  serve  a 
very  useful  purpose.  I  think  it  will  in- 
dicate not  only  to  the  Members  of  the 
present  Congress,  but  to  Members  of 
future  Congresses  and  to  the  present  and 
future  members  of  this  committee  that 
any  time  there  is  an  important  matter 
on  which  hearings  should  be  held,  we 
have  been  given  the  assurance  by  the 
present  chairman  and  other  members 
of  the  committee  that  prop)er  hearings 
will  be  held.  That.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
only  reason  I  have  taken  this  time  in  the 

well. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  interest,  and  if  he  needs  any 
reassurances  I  have  the  record  here  be- 
fore me  that  the  members  of  the  coal 
Industry  have  been  invited  every  year  to 
testify  before  our  committee.  In  some 
years  they  have  testified  and  in  other 
years  they  have  signified  they  did  not 
care  to  testify.  But  the  record  of  the 
committee  is  that  they  have  been  invited 
every  year  to  testify.  There  will  be  no 
Intention  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
to  foreclose  any  legitimate  person  who 
has  an  interest  in  atomic  energy  business 
and  wants  to  come  to  testify.  We  have 
never  turned  down  anyone  from  the  coal 
Industry  who  wanted  to  testify  before 
our  committee. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  With  this  assurance 
from  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  I 
think,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  should  be 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill.  H.R.  9711,  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


COULD  AUSCHWITZ  RISE  AGAIN? 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  undoubtedly  some  who  ask  why 
should  the  Nazis  now  be  tried  for  the 
crimes  they  committed  on  order  a  gen- 
eration ago.  The  Detroit  News  of  Sun- 
day, March  15.  carried  Arthur  Miller's 
answer.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  us 
to  examine  that  answer  on  the  day  that 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  is  up  for  exten- 
sion. 


PEANKroRT,  March  14. — There  is  an  unan- 
swerable question  hovering  over  the  court- 
room at  Frankfurt,  where  22  of  Hitler's  SS 
(elite  guard)  men  are  on  trial  for  murder- 
ing inmates  in  the  Auschwitz  concentration 
camp  during  World  War  II. 

Can  the  Und  of  movement  which  gave 
life-and -death  power  to  such  men  ever  again 
rise  in  Germany? 

The  doctor  testifying  hour  after  hour  this 
day  leaves  no  doubt  about  the  facts.  He  was 
himself  an  inmate  but  since  he  did  get  more 
food  than  the  othprs  he  is  here  to  tell  the 
tale. 

And  as  he  describes  babies  ripped  from 
their  mothers'  arms,  bed  linen  changed 
twice  a  year,  the  almost  total  absence  of 
medicine.  Red  Cross  trucks  being  used  to 
transport  prisoners  to  their  deaths,  tortures 
and  beatings — and  names  one  of  the  de- 
fendants after  the  other  as  the  actual  per- 
petrators, the  German  housewives  who  com- 
prise most  of  the  Jury  burst  Into  tears  or  sit 
with  open  horror  in  their  faces. 

Imbedded  In  every  word  of  testimony  and 
In  the  very  existence  of  this  trial  Is  a  dilem- 
ma which  Is  first  of  all  a  German  dilemma, 
given  the  history  of  concentration  camps,  but 
Is  actually  an  unresolved  problem  for  all 
mankind.  For  the  final  defense  of  these 
accused  Is  that  they  acted  under  government 
orders. 

The  point  which  the  prosecution  Is  trying 
to  open  up  first  to  Germany,  and  then  to 
the  world.  Is  Individual  conscience  and  re- 
sponsibility In  the  face  of  Inhuman  orders. 
A  judge  (who  has  no  connection  with  thlB 
trial),  told  me  that  his  fears  for  Germany 
stemmed  from  precisely  this  profound  tend- 
ency to  abjure  freedom  of  choice,  to  fall 
Into  line  on  orders  from  above. 

This  trial  will  go  on  for  about  a  ye&r  dur- 
ing which  time  some  300  psychologically  and 
physically  scarred  survivors  will  face  the  high 
tribunal  In  Frankfurt,  living  evidence  of  how 
one  of  the  most  educated,  technically  devel- 
oped and  artistic  nations  In  the  world  gave 
Itself  over  to  the  absolute  will  of  beings  It 
Is  difficult  to  call  human. 

And  while  that  testimony  fills  the  silent 
courtroom,  and  the  world  press  prints  Its 
highlights,  German  Industry  will  poxir  out 
Its  excellent  automobiles,  machine  tools, 
electronic  equipment.  German  theaters  will 
excellently  produce  operas  and  plays.  Ger- 
man publishers  will  put  out  beautifully  de- 
signed books. 

All  the  visible  signs  and  tokens  of  civiliza- 
tion will  multiply  and  make  even  more  ab- 
stract, more  bewildering  the  answer  to  the 
riddle  which  the  Impassive  faces  of  the  ac- 
cused must  surely  present  to  anyone  who 
looks  at  them.  How  was  It  possible  In  a 
civilized  country? 

It  Is  the  same  question  to  which  Cain  gave 
his  endlessly  echoed  answer.  And  I  have 
often  thought  that  this  Is  why  It  Is  the  first 
drama  In  the  Bible,  for  It  provides  the  threat, 
the  energy  for  all  that  comes  after. 

If  man  can  murder  his  fellows,  not  In 
passion  but  calmly,  even  as  an  "honorable" 
duty  leading  to  a  "higher"  end — can  any  civi- 
lization be  called  safe  from  the  ravages  of 
what  lies  waiting  In  the  heart  of  man? 

Why  Is  there  this  uneasy  silence  at  best, 
and  this  resentment  at  worst,  excepting  that 
In  the  Frankfurt  cases  these  accused  worked 
for  a  state  under  Its  orders?  Perhaps  the 
problem  becomes  clearer  now,  and  not  only 
for  the  Germans.  •  •  •  who.  In  what  coun- 
try, has  not  heard  men  say,  "If  I  did  not  do 
this  someone  else  would  so  I  might  as  well 
go  along?" 

So  the  question  In  the  Frankfurt  court- 
room spread  out  beyond  the  defendants  and 
spirals  around  the  world  and  into  the  heart 
of  every  man.  It  Is  his  own  capacity  with 
murder,  even  the  murders  he  did  not  perform 
himself  with  his  own  hands.  The  murders, 
however,  from  which  he  profited  if  only  by 
having  sm-vlved. 


It  is  this  profound  complicity  which  the 
Frankfurt  prosecution  Is  trjrlng  to  open  up 
by  sticking  to  Its  seemingly  simple  conten- 
tion that  all  murder  is  murder. 

With  the  atc»nic  b<Mnb  In  so  many  differ- 
ent hands  now  It  might  be  well  to  take  a 
good  look  at  the  ordinariness  of  meet  of  the 
defendants  In  Frankfurt. 

The  thought  Is  hateful,  to  be  sure,  and 
no  one  would  willingly  think  It.  but  we  do. 
after  all,  live  In  the  century  when  more 
pe<^Ie  have  been  killed  by  other  people  than 
at  any  other  period. 

Perhaps  the  deepest  respect  we  can  pay 
the  millions  of  Innocent  dead  Is  to  examine 
what  we  believe  about  murder,  and  our  re- 
sponsibility as  survivors  for  the  future. 


HENRY  J.  KAISER,  PATRIOT  AND  HU- 
MANITARIAN, ENTITLED  TO  SPEI- 
ClAL  RECOGNITION 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  recog- 
nize the  patriotism  and  humanitarian 
service  of  a  fellow  American  is  one  of 
the  proudest  acts  this  Congress  can 
perform. 

Today.  I  have  that  very  great  honor. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  introduce,  for  appropri- 
ate reference  a  bill  authorizing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America 
tb  bestow  upon  Henry  J.  Kaiser  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  National  Honor  and 
thereby  expressing  the  admiration,  re- 
spect, and  appreciation  in  which  he  is 
held  by  the  Congress,  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  by  the  people  of 
the  world  for  his  contributions  to  up- 
holding the  dignity  of  man. 

Further,  this  bill  authorizes  and  re- 
quests the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  present  to  Mr.  Kaiser  a  gold  medal  in 
the  name  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  at  an  appropriate  program  of 
presentation. 

CONGRESSIONAL     MEDAL     OF     NATIONAL      HONOR 
DESERVED 

What  makes  Henry  J.  Kaiser  my  can- 
didate for  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
National  Honor  is  not  only  that  he  stands 
first  among  American  industrialists,  but 
that  on  a  dozen  or  more  fronts  where  our 
Nation's  war  efforts  were  concerned, 
and  in  moments  of  extreme  crisis  and 
industrial  danger,  he  risked  his  name, 
his  reputation,  and  his  financial  and 
personal  resources  for  the  good  of  his 
country. 

For  the  support  of  his  sound  and 
brilliant  and  highly  inventive  and  orig- 
inal convictions  in  the  fields  of  ships  suid 
planes  and  construction  and  manage- 
ment, Henry  J.  Kaiser  did  what  Thomas 
Jefferson  said  our  Founding  Fathers  did. 
He  pledged  to  his  country,  his  fellow 
Americans,  what  the  Founding  Fathers 
so  nobly  pledged  to  each  other— "our 
lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor." 

For  this  I  honor  him. 

For  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this 
Congress,  this  House,  should  honor  him. 

For  this  the  whole  country  owes  Henry 
J.  Kaiser  an  immense  debt  of  gratitude. 
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For  this  we  all  stand  humbly  before 
the  literally  massive  Inventory  of  his 
diverse  works  for  freedom  and  progress. 
For  this,  we  bow  our  heads  In  deference. 
In  respect,  and  In  profound  and  affec- 
tionate acknowledgment. 

In  war  or  in  peace  this  man  is  an  asset 
to  mankind. 

Millions  of  people,  tens  of  millions,  in 
many  parts  of  the  earth  owe  their  com- 
fort, their  health,  their  peace  of  mind, 
their  creature  satisfactions  in  a  hard 
work-a-day  world,  to  the  profound 
genius  of  this  unselfish  and  remarkable 
American. 

And  the  working  people  recognize  Mr. 
Kaiser  for  his  contributions.  Just  last 
month,  the  executive  council  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  selected  Henry  J.  Kaiser  to  receive 
the  1965  Murray-Green  Award  "for  his 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  community — particu- 
larly in  voluntary  medical  care,  housing, 
and  labor-management-community  re- 
lations." 

Such  recognition  can  only  be  earned. 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  that  magnificent 
American,  Henry  J.  Kaiser,  has  earned 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  fellow 
Americans,  and  we  should  express  that 
appreciation  by  awarding  him  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  National  Honor. 

The  resolution  introduced  by  me  to- 
day is  as  follows : 

HJ.  Res.  951 
Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  expression 

of  appreciation  and  the  issuance  of  a  gold 

medal  to  Henry  J.  Kaiser 

Whereas  Henry  J.  Kaiser,  world-famous 
Industrialist  and  humanitarian,  has  devoted 
his  full  life  to  the  business  of  serving  and 
building  people,  and 

Whereas  he  has  demonstrated  to  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  that  Individual  Initiative 
and  private  enterprise  are  the  bulwark  and 
foundation  of  democracy:  and 

Whereas  he  pioneered  a  new  approach  to 
solving  the  problems  of  providing  medical 
care  for  the  average  man  by  applying  the 
instruments  of  private  enterprise:   and 

Whereas  Henry  J.  Kaiser's  remarkable  war- 
time record  of  building  ships,  planes,  weap- 
ons, and  military  Installations  set  the  pace 
for  the  rest  of  the  Nation  and  to  supply  her 
the  necessary  materials  she  needed  for  vic- 
tory; and 

Whereas  his  generous  use  of  Imagination 
and  spirit  of  cooperation  have  helped  solve 
the  problems  of  labor  with  realistic  under- 
standing, and  consequently  have  earned  for 
him  the  respect  of  labor,  management,  and 
the  public;  and 

Whereas  Henry  J.  Kaiser  has  helped  peo- 
ples of  the  world  to  rise  to  freedom  and  a 
more  ample  life  by  searching  the  globe  for 
areas  of  human  want  and  need — and  then 
fulfilling  them:    Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  bestow  upon  Henry  J. 
Kaiser  a  Congressional  Medal  of  National 
Honor  and  therewith  express  the  admiration, 
respect,  and  appreciation  In  which  he  Is  held 
by  the  Congress,  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  the  people  of  the  world  for 
his  contrlbtulons  to  upholding  the  dignity 
of  man:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to 
present  to  Henry  J.  Kaiser  In  the  name  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
a  gold  medal  of  appropriate  design. 

Sic.  2.  The  President  Is  further  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  present  such  a 
medal  at  an  appropriate  program  of  presen- 
tation; and  be  it  further 


Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  cause  such  a  medal  to  be  struck 
and  furnished  the  President.  The  sum  of 
•2,500  Is  hereby  authorized  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  for  the  medal  and  Incidental  ex- 
penses In  connection  with  the  presentation. 


FAITH  IN  FUTURE  OF  AFRICA 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Don  Rotunda,  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Hoya.  the  well-written  and  well- 
edited  newspaper  of  the  student  body  of 
Georgetown  University,  honored  my  of- 
fice with  a  visit.  He  had  been  assigned 
to  interview  me  in  the  field  of  my  especial 
interest.  Africa. 

We  sat  down  and  chatted  for  the  bet- 
ter part  of  a  Saturday  morning.  The 
product  of  our  conversation  appears  In 
the  March  12.  1964.  issue  of  the  Hoya, 
which  I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  In- 
clude. I  am  doing  this  because  so  many 
persons  have  asked  me  In  person  and  by 
correspondence  whether  I  have  been  dis- 
illusioned by  some  recent  unpleasant  In- 
cidents in  Africa.  I  am  far  from  being 
disillusioned,  or  anything  in  that  nature, 
as  is  indicated  by  my  answers  to  Mr. 
Rotunda's  questions  given  Informally 
and  without  dressing  up  as  he  and  I  sit 
there  talking  things  out  together.  On 
the  whole  he  did  a  very  good  job,  I  would 
say  really  a -professional  job.  In  project- 
ing the  meaning  I  had  in  mind  even 
when  the  exact  quotes  were  necessarily 
abbreviated  and  the  phraseology  was  not 
mine. 

I  have  the  upmost  faith  in  the  future 
of  Africa.  Despite  Incidents,  some 
tragic,  that  are  as  distressing  to  most 
Africans  as  they  are  to  us.  I  feel  that 
on  the  whole  the  progress  made  by  the 
new  African  nations  In  the  short  period 
of  their  independence  should  be  a  sub- 
stantial source  of  encouragement. 

Mr.  Rotimda's  article  in  the  Hoya  fol- 
lows: 

Congressman    O'Hara 

(By  Don  Rotunda) 

The  Honorable  Barratt  O'Hara  Is  a  Demo- 
cratic Congressman  from  the  Second  District 
of  Illinois.  As  a  member  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  and  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Africa.  Congressman 
O'Hara  Is  well  versed  on  African  affairs.  Fol- 
lowing are  excerpts  from  an  Interview  con- 
ducted with  him  on  March  7. 

Question.  On  March  6.  Time  reported  that 
the  Jeunesse  of  the  Krvllu  Province  In  the 
Congo  recently  went  on  the  rampage  killing 
missionaries  and  wholesale  slaughter  was 
prevented  only  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  a 
small  United  Nations  plane  that  alerted  a 
nearby  bcmd  of  Congolese  regulars.  Do  you 
think  this  Is  any  Indication  of  general  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  Government? 

Answer.  No;  they  are  having  In  the  Congo 
now  regrettable  Incidents  but  this  Is  no  In- 
dex for  the  future.  Missionaries  have  been 
working  for  a  good  many  years  In  the  Congo 
and.  by  and  large,  are  highly  respected  by 
the  people.  Those  that  are  guilty  of  these 
outrages  represent  a  small  minority.  True, 
the  Congo  at  the  present  time  is  suffering 
from  a  lack  of  adequate  police  force  but  prog- 


ress Is  being  made  in  this  field.  If  in  Wash- 
ington some  people  went  to  Georgetown  UnU 
verslty  and  disrupted  the  campus  this  wouw 
not  he  an  Indication  that  most  of  the  people 
were  against  the  Government  but  only  th«t 
there  aren't  enough  policemen.  What's  hap- 
pened in  Africa  has  been  blown  out  of  pro- 
portion.  At  the  American  University  recenUf 
there  was  a  disorderly  demonstration  and 
little  was  said  about  It.  But  let  It  happen  in 
Africa  and  It's  a  reflection  of  unsettled  and 
dangerous  conditions.  These  things  are 
given  a  significance  that  they  do  not  warrant 
Question.  When  the  Congo  first  received 
Its  Independence  from  Belgium  there  vai 
criticism  from  the  newspapers  that  the  coun- 
try wasn't  ready  to  rule  itself  because  of  a 
lack  of  leaders.  I  think  that  some  articles 
stated  that  there  were  only  about  13  college 
graduates  In  the  entire  country.  Docs  the 
Congo  or  Africa  In  general  suffer  from  lack 
of  leadership? 

Answer.  You  must  remember  that  there 
were  not  many  college  graduates  In  our  coun- 
try when  It  was  founded.  In  our  country 
the  towns  and  villages  elect  their  own  lead- 
ers such  as  village  clerk.  Most  of  them  have 
little  experience  In  their  Jobs  when  they  start 
out  but  they  get  to  know  their  Jobs  and 
acquire  those  skills.  So  It  Is  In  Africa.  The 
people  of  Africa  are  a  very  old  pe(^le.  They 
had  a  civilization  there  long  before  we  had 
ours.  I  marvel  at  the  ability  the  rank  and 
file  Africans  show.  Many  have  not  had  a 
formal  education  but  they  have  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  natural  Intelligence. 

Question.  Is  Africa  leaning  toward  com- 
munism? 

Answer.  In  Africa,  there  Is  no  desire  on  the 
part  of  any  country  to  Join  the  Communlsta. 
They  get  help  from  the  Communists  because 
they  need  It.  They  realize  that  communism 
is  another  form  of  colonialism.  Another  fac- 
tor Is  that  the  Africans  are  a  deeply  religious 
people.  Even  the  cannibals  and  heathens 
believe  In  a  god.  Although  their  god  Is  a 
strange  conception  to  us,  they  still  believe  In 
that  god.  I  have  not  seen  any  danger  of 
communism  taking  over  Africa. 

Question.  Is  our  foreign  aid  program  In 
Africa  successful? 

Answer.  We  are  not  giving  enough.  A 
great  deal  of  aid  is  being  given  to  the  Far 
East  and  Latin  America.  Aid  has  been  given 
to  Latin  America  because  It  Is  close  to  home. 
The  shortest  distance  across  the  Atlantic  la 
between  some  point  In  Brazil  and  Africa. 
Africa  Is  close  too  but  It  has  been  neglected 
In  receiving  foreign  aid. 

Question.  Is  the  aid  which  Is  now  being 
sent  properly  administered? 

Answer.  In  our  foreign  aid  program  we 
have  profited  from  experience.  It  was  a  new 
field  for  us  when  we  entered  In  It  a  short 
time  ago  and  of  course  we  made  a  lot  (rf 
mistakes.  We  gave  worldwide  but  little  to 
Africa.  The  administration  has  Improved 
vastly  but  we  will  continue  to  make  mistakes. 
Question.  Do  you  think  we  will  Increase 
our  foreign  aid  to  Africa? 

Answer.  I  would  hope  so  but  I  don't  know. 
There  Is  a  political  climate  against  It.  For- 
eign aid  has  become  unpopular  with  the 
American  people. 

Question.  What  results  would  aid  achieve? 
Answer.  I  think  all  the  money  that  we  send 
Into  Africa  will  be  returned  to  us — a  hun- 
dredfold. Money  can  be  advanced  for  devel- 
opment as  long-term  loans  that  I  think  will 
definitely  be  repaid.  Also,  more  Important, 
this  Investment  wUl  open  up  new  markets. 
If  we  don't  have  new  and  expanding  meo-lcets 
we  will  have  continued  unemployment. 
When  we  Invest  In  Africa  we  will  also  be  In- 
vesting In  the  future  of  the  United  States. 
In  my  first  visit  to  Africa,  I  saw  the  largest 
sawmill  In  the  world  and  It  was  owned  by 
Americans.  A  railroad  Just  opened  in  African 
mountains  which  contain  the  largest  iron 
deposits  in  the  world.  Six  million  tons  of 
Iron  ore  are  shipped  out  every  year  on  that 
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railroad  which  was  buUt  from  money  raised 
in  European  countries  by  subscription. 

Question.  How  can  we  understand  Africa? 

Answer.  The  blueprint  is  In  our  own  coun- 
try. The  underdeveloped  parts  of  Africa 
roughly  compare  to  our  own  wild  West. 
Until  the  turn  of  the  century  the  story  of  the 
United  States  was  the  story  of  conquering 
the  western  frontier.  Today,  the  story  of  the 
world  is  conquering  the  African  frontier. 
Just  as  there  were  numerous  deposits  of  min- 
eral wealth  In  the  West,  so  are  there  vast 
amounte  In  Africa.  The  African  railroads  are 
providing  for  shipping  and  transportation 
Just  as  our  railroads  opened  up  the  West. 
Some  years  ago  In  Ethiopia  roads  were  being 
built.  Bandits  would  swoop  down  and  kill  a 
few  of  the  builders.  The  police  tried  to  cap- 
ture them  but  generally  they  escaped.  This 
is  exactly  what  we  had  In  the  West.  The  sit- 
uations are  very  similar.  This  is  the  story  of 
Africa. 

Question.  Has  the  Peace  Corps  accom- 
plished very  much  In  Africa? 

Answer.  The  Peace  Corps  has  been  ap- 
plauded in  every  country  where  It  operates 
and  every  country  In  Africa  wants  more  vol- 
unteers. These — many  of  them  trained  at 
Georgetown,  I  believe — succeeded  In  Africa 
because  they  have  kept  from  meddling.  If 
they  did  meddle — tell  the  natives  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  It — they  would  be  unpopular. 
That  they  are  popular  indicates  that  they 
have  been  working  sympathetically  with  the 
people. 

Question.  What  Is  the  future  of  Africa? 

Answer.  I  have  said  many  times  that  as 
Africa  goes,  so  goes  the  world.  The  future  of 
Africa  Is  tremendous.  The  wealth  of  Africa 
Is  untapped,  and  It  Is  wealthy  In  so  many 
things.  TTie  book  "White  Fathers"  written 
a  couple  of  years  ago  gives  you  a  good  idea 
of  what  progress  has  been  made  in  Africa  by 
the  missionaries  and  the  contribution  the 
Catholic  Church  has  made.  The  work  has 
been  followed  by  such  people  as  Julius  Ny- 
rere.  President  of  Tanganyika. 

Politically,  we  don't  want  the  African  na- 
tions to  follow  us  blindly.  We  don't  want  the 
African  bloc  to  vote  with  us  blindly  in  the 
United  Nations.  We  want  to  encourage  them, 
the  people,  to  make  their  own  contributions 
to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  world. 


HUMAN  ECOLOGY 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
now  and  has  been  historically  in  our 
country  a  strongly  held  opinion  that  the 
best  Investment  of  private  or  public 
philanthropy  is  in  the  development  of 
the  individual  of  talent  and  promise 
within  an  area  of  opportunity.  The  his- 
tory of  America  reveals  an  experience 
which  extols  the  wisdom  of  such  a  phi- 
losophy. Out  of  recognition  of  this 
principle  was  executed  the  edifice  of 
public  education  and  its  results  have 
been  the  emergence  of  a  dynamic,  fluid, 
society  of  improved  talent  and  enlarged 
opportunity. 

Note  that  the  expressed  thought  has 
two  parts,  the  first  addresses  itself  to 
development.  This  is  no  more  nor  no 
less  than  a  recognition  of  a  natural  re- 
source that  to  be  useful  must  be  mined 
and  refined.  The  second  part  stresses 
the  need  of  a  practical  environment  ot 
opportunity.     Such  an  environment  is 


required  to  provide  the  incentive,  the 
drive,  the  motivation  for  individual  de- 
velopment in  the  first  instance  and  is 
required  so  that  society  may  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  the  service  and  contribution  of 
the  talent  developed. 

To  fail  to  determine  and  to  develop 
all  of  the  individuals  of  talent  and  prom- 
ise in  a  society  is  to  waste  one  of  its 
important  resources.  To  discover  and 
develop  such  talent,  to  illumine  the 
promise  and  then  deny  the  opportunity 
is  more  than  wasteful,  it  defies  justifi- 
cation. The  frustration,  disappointment, 
and  disillusionment  of  denying  oppor- 
tunity is  as  dangerous  as  the  denial  of 
development  is  costly.  The  children  of 
the  poor  are  entitled  to  the  expectation 
that  they,  too,  will  be  the  beneficiary  of 
this  philosophy  of  ours. 

To  relate  this  principle  in  an  objective 
way  let  us  look  at  a  newer  but  just  as 
widely  accepted  principle.  This  principle 
is  called  "human  ecology."  This  term 
"human  ecology"  is  a  fancy  label.  It  rec- 
ognizes the  concept  that  any  given  so- 
ciety, whatever  its  stage  of  development, 
stands  in  intimate  relation  to  all  aspects 
of  its  environment.  A  change  In  one 
aspect  of  that  environment  necessarily 
affects  all  other  aspects.  As  a  corollary 
it  can  be  said  that  an  impediment  to 
change  in  one  element  of  environment 
where  change  would  be  natural  and  de- 
sirable will  inevitably  work  an  adverse 
effect  upon  all  other  elements. 

In  a  family,  a  community,  a  business, 
or  a  nation  where  one  segment  or  unit 
develops  very  rapidly  over  all  the  others 
certain  torques  and  tensions  are  bound 
to  be  Induced.  Also  where  one  or  more 
sectors  lag  seriously  behind  or  develop 
at  a  disjunctive  disparity,  distortions  and 
discomfort  are  felt  by  all  other  related 
sectors.  For  example,  what  happens  in 
a  business  where  production  suddenly 
outstrips  sales  development,  quality  con- 
trol, or  new  product  development?  Will 
the  whole  business  suffer?  What  hap- 
pens in  this  day  of  dynamic  technology 
to  the  major  business  that  lags  in  re- 
search and  development  or  product  di- 
versity? What  happens  In  a  family 
where  one  child  gets  all  the  attention, 
the  favor,  and  the  opportunity?  Is  there 
tension?  Can  we  expect  distortion  and 
discomfort?  Where  one  child  is  neg- 
lected, denied,  and  demeaned,  will  it  be 
surprising  if  the  relationships  within 
and  around  the  family  will  be  unhappily 
affected?  The  so-called  field  of  "human 
ecology"  has  been  developed  on  the 
sound  commonsense  that,  where  Inter- 
related fronts  are  Involved,  methods 
must  be  devised  to  move  all  the  Impor- 
tant elements  forward  simultaneously. 
The  nature  of  man  and  therefore  of  his 
Institutions  are  such  that  equal  pace  is 
not  expected  nor  perhaps  even  desirable. 
But  encouragement  for  the  laggard  and 
adjustments  for  the  tension  developed 
by  the  pace  setters  is  essential  for  a  cli- 
mate of  constructive  change  for  a  pro- 
gressing society. 

The  Negro  In  today's  America  Is  an 
interrelated  part  of  our  social  structure. 
An  Important  one  whose  potential  for 
constructive  contribution  to  society  lies 
buried  under  layers  of  neglect,  discrim- 
ination and  isolation.    Of  all  of  these 


negative   factors  none   has  been  more 
destructive  than   isolation.     It  Is  true 
for  the  Negro  as  It  Is  true  for  many  of 
his  fellow  white  citizens  that  when  he 
dominates  his  own  Immediate  environ- 
ment the  handicaps  he  suffers  become 
the    major   obstacles   to   improvement. 
There  are,  we  submit,  several  attitudes  to 
take  as  we  view  these  "captive  citizens." 
That  is  applicable  whether  we  are  look- 
ing at  the  slum  area  of  Los  Angeles;  the 
ghetto  called  Harlem  In  New  York  or  the 
hillbilly  belt  called   "Appalachla."    We 
can  condemn  these  people  as  products  of 
their   own   Ineptitudes   and   denigrated 
standards.    We  can  sympathize  with  the 
conditions  but  avoid  affirmative  action 
by  accepting  their  plight  as  one  of  the 
unfortunate   and   inevitable   byproducts 
of  our  economic  system  as  suggested  In 
the  19th  century  by  Smith.  Rlchardo,  and 
Malthus.    There   are,   one   supposes,   a 
wide  range  of  spectrum  from  which  to 
choose  but  also  to  be  Included  should  be 
the  attitude  that  these  people,  by  and 
large,  are  Innocent  victims  of  the  con- 
ditions which  chain  them  and  that  there 
are  tools  available  In  our  viable  society 
to  effect  an  escape.    Further,  this  last 
viewpoint  need  not  be  entirely  charita- 
ble, for  these  people  represent  not  only 
a  challenge  to  the  good  Samaritan  in  us. 
More    importantly   they    represent   un- 
tapp)ed  manpower — unused  consumption. 
Negatively,   unimproved  they  represent 
an  Increasing  drain  on  our  power  to  im- 
prove the  rest  of  our  society  and  a  threat 
of  violence  as  the  gap  between  the  haves 
and  the  have-nots  increase. 

In  the  light  of  such  ecological  rela- 
tionship we  cannot  remain  uninterested 
In  the  problem  of  the  Negro.  From  a 
practical  sense  this  sociological  situa- 
tion is  far  more  severe  than  the  political 
problem  of  the  Negroes'  civil  rights.  Our 
great  challenge  lies  in  an  allout  assault 
on  the  environment  of  poverty.  This 
environment  Is  no  different  for  the  Negro 
than  it  is  for  others  similarly  situated 
except  that  It  engulfs  such  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  nonwhlte  citizenry  and  fur- 
ther that  the  apologists  assault  his  dig- 
nity by  attributing  his  condition  to  his 
race  and  color  as  well  as  to  character- 
istics leveled  broadly  at  the  poor  white, 
that  Is,  slothfulness,  antisocial  be- 
havior and  lack  of  desire  to  improve  by 
self-effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  suggest 
that  the  economic  and  social  condition 
of  most  of  the  Negro  Americans  and 
their  fellow  white  citizens  that  make 
up  from  35  to  50  million  in  numbers  rep- 
resents to  our  country  its  greatest  chal- 
lenge and  greatest  opportunity.  I  sug- 
gest that  we  energetically  address  our- 
selves to  an  inventory  of  the  tools  we 
now  have  and  forge  the  tools  we  need  In 
breaking  the  prison  of  poverty  which  now 
enslaves  these  people.  That  we  en- 
gage in  this  task  not  in  the  spirit  of  ask- 
ing them  to  be  consumers  of  our  wealth 
but  that  their  condition  calls  for  an  In- 
vestment of  our  wealth.  An  investment 
from  which  we  as  a  country  and  as  In- 
dividual citizens  can  assuredly  reap  divi- 
dends. Let  us  get  to  the  business  of 
mining  and  refining  this  resource. 
Mindful,  it  is  true,  that  there  will  have 
to  be  some  movement  of  unproductive 
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"over  burden"  before  "paydirt"  is  de- 
livered. Environment  is  housing,  edu- 
cation, and  health.  It  is  also  people's 
attitudes,  aspirations,  and  ancestry. 
The  improvements  in  the  older  citizens 
will  be  small  and  slow  to  come  but  the 
rewards  of  the  second  and  third  gen- 
eration could  be  rich  and  lasting. 

Along  with  improved  housing,  better 
education,  and  meaningful  training  must 
move  the  reality  of  opportunity.  Here 
the  avenues  are  not  so  clear.  How.  in 
a  society  where  automation  is  forging  an 
increasingly  larger  ring  of  poverty  from 
job  obsolesence.  can  we  provide  new  and 
larger  numbers  of  jobs.  Only  by  ex- 
panding our  economy.  Moving  aggres- 
sively into  the  use  of  our  public  and 
private  wealth  to  explore  the  new  fron- 
tiers and  fully  develop  and  improve  all 
the  phases  of  our  present  life.  This  is 
no  work  for  the  thinkers  of  small  ideas 
or  the  cautious  conservator  of  the  status 
quo.  We  can  only  gain  the  future  by  an 
investment  of  the  present.  There  is  no 
need  to  sever  ties  with  prudence  and 
good  judgment;  in  fact  the  use  of  these 
qualities  dictate  the  necessity  of  our 
urgent  action  but  these  virtues  should 
also  accompany  our  plans  as  they  are 
formulated  and  our  programs  as  they 
are  activated.  The  admonition  of  the 
late  President  Kennedy  was  that  we 
should  "get  America  moving."  Human 
ecology  adds  but  one  important  addi- 
tional word  "Get  all  America  moving." 
Let  us  begin  the  investment  in  the  un- 
used, imderdeveloped  talent  of  the  "for- 
gotten" Americans  and  create  for  that 
newlyminded  resource  a  climate  of 
meaningful  opportunity.  Let  us  break 
the  chains  of  poverty  and  in  the  words  of 
Moses  "Let  my  children  go." 


AMERICA  HAS  THE  RIGHT  TO  KNOW 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  body  of  the  Record.  I  wish  to  include 
a  broadcast  by  one  of  our  former  col- 
leagues, the  Honorable  Donald  L. 
Jackson. 

In  this  broadcast,  former  Congressman 
Donald  Jackson  inquires  of  President 
Johnson.  "Which  way  is  America  going?" 
He  insists  that  the  people  have  a  right  to 
know.  With  that  I  agree,  as  most  of  my 
mail  indicates  a  deep  concern  over  the 
direction  our  country  is  headed.  They 
pose  the  very  same  questions  to  me  that 
Mr.  Jackson  poses  to  the  President.  The 
President  is  the  only  man  in  America 
who  can  give  the  answers. 

Mr.  Jackson  expresses  alarm  over  the 
flood  of  Communist  propaganda  coming 
into  America  with  the  consent  of  the 
administration.  He  refers  to  five  paiJer- 
back  books  by  Nikita  Khrushchev,  print- 
ed by  the  Foreign  Languages  Publishing 
House  in  Moscow,  pouring  into  the 
United  States  from  Canada,  duty  free, 
and  being  circulated  by  the  thousaxuls 


through  the  American  educational  sys- 
tem. He  quotes  from  one  of  these  books 
to  the  effect  that  America  must  run  wittj. 
Communist  forces  until  there  is  a  com-- 
plete  victory  of  the  ideas  of  communism 
and  that  communism  will  advance  until 
the  red  banner  of  Russia  flies  over  the 
entire  world,  which  includes,  of  course, 
the  United  States  of  America. 

I  have  been  sounding  this  alarm  for 
years,  while  the  radical  left  condemns 
me  as  a  fright  peddler.  You  have  but  one 
choice,  and  that  is  the  Soviet  left  or  the 
American  right. 

America  Has  the  Right  To  Know 
Good  evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  this 
is  your  Capitol  Reporter,  former  Congress- 
man £)onald  L  Jackson,  bringing  you  Broad- 
cast No  23  In  the  continuing  series  of  inter- 
rogatories. "America  Has  the  Right  To  Know." 
The  questions  which  are  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  are  put  re- 
spectfully In  the  name  of  a  great  many 
Americans  who  are  concerned,  puzzled,  and 
more  than  a  little  bewildered  by  the  official 
pursuit  of  national  policies,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, which  appear  to  have  put  the  ship 
of  American  state  on  a  collision  course 
charted  In  history  as  surrender  Tonight 
we  have  other  pertinent  and  respectful  ques- 
tions to  ask — this  after  a  brief  message 

Our  subject.  Mr  President,  is  the  choice. 
Our  question  Is  which  way.  Mr  President — 
which  way?  Is  It  to  be  the  way  to  Communist 
world  domination — an  end  to  religion  and 
an  end  to  freedom — or,  conversely,  the  Amer- 
ican way? 

Is  It  to  be  more  piecemeal  surrender — more 
appeasement — more  accommodations  of  the 
Soviet  enemy — or  Is  It  to  be  a  belated  stand 
for  what  Is  good  and  what  Is  right? 

This  is  a  burning  and  serious  question, 
sir.  Are  official  decisions  and  the  Implemen- 
tation of  national  policies  being  Influenced 
today  by  Moscow's  orders  to  the  Communist 
press  In  the  United  States — as  relayed  by 
Gus  Hall  and  James  Jackson — to  support  you 
In  the  1964  election? 

Is  that  why  no  official  mention  and  no  of- 
ficial censure  of  Communists  and  commu- 
nism Is  permitted  In  official  Washington?  Is 
that  why  the  clear  and  unmistakable  facts 
of  Communist  aggression  are  either  Ignored 
or  glossed  over  even  as  the  clear  evidence 
of  Communist  successes  piles  up  week  after 
week,  day  after  day.  hour  after  hour?  Is 
that  why  official  Washington,  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  £)efense,  speech  writers 
and  advisers,  refuse  to  face  up  to  or  acknowl- 
edge the  big  He  called  "peaceful  coexis- 
tence"? 

What.  Mr.  President.  Is  going  to  be  done 
about  the  expanding  Communist  beach- 
head In  Cuba,  a  threat  so  starkly  silhouetted 
by  the  enemy's  Panama  operations  In  Janu- 
ary and  the  ever-lncreastng  pressures  against 
this  Nation  since  that  time? 

Isn't  It  a  fact.  sir.  as  repeatedly  stated 
In  the  public  print,  that  because  of  previous 
administration  commitments  to  Moscow  and 
U  Thant,  of  the  United  Nations,  the  official 
view  Is  that  nothing  can  be  done  about  Cuba? 
Further,  that  nothing  can  be  done  about  the 
construction  by  this  country  of  a  sea-level 
canal  across  Central  America  without  Mos- 
cow's permission? 

Permission  from  a  mortal  and  self-avowed 
enemy  for  what  the  United  States  does  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere?  Incredible,  Mr. 
President?  If  so.  why  has  there  been  no  em- 
phatic denial  or  prompt  repudiation  of  such 
allegations? 

Have  we  Indeed.  Mr.  President,  come  to 
that  sorry  plight?  America  has  the  right 
to  know. 

Are  we  not  at  this  moment,  sir,  at  the  forks 
of  the  long  road,  and  haven't  the  American 
people  the  right  to  know — to  be  told  bluntly 
and   plainly — whether   we   axe   to   take   the 


Soviet  left  or  the  American  right?  The  rec- 
ord shows,  as  Khrushchev  has  pointed  out 
that  there  Is  no  middle  road  that  endures. 
•*  Moscow  says  that  it  knows  what  you  are 
going  to  do,  Mr.  President.  Does  it — and  do 
you?  Americans  In  all  walks  of  life  have 
been  asking  these  questions  since  long  be- 
fore you  came  to  the  high  and  honored  of- 
fice you  hold.  The  questions  are  not  Im- 
pertinent nor  In  any  manner  Intended  to  be 
disrespectful.  The  Inquiries  may  be  un- 
pleasant, but  sir,  so  Is  human  slavery — that 
slavery  which  Is  communism. 

How  Is  It  possible,  Mr.  President,  for  any 
American,  Including  the  Chief  Executive  of 
the  United  States,  to  reconcile  continuing 
official  make-believe  on  "peaceful  coexist- 
ence." so-called,  with  the  torrent  of  abuse 
loosed  on  the  United  States  by  Communist 
propagandists  during  the  Panama  Canal 
fiasco  in  January?  At  that  time  Radio  Mos- 
cow took  off  the  mask  Radio  Budapest  took 
off  the  mask.  Warsaw  abandoned  the  make- 
believe.  And  the  Communist  press  in  this 
country,  acting  on  orders  from  Moscow,  was 
clear  enough  In  Its  demands. 

Americans  who  keep  track  of  what  Is  go- 
ing on  feel  that  they  need  and  are  entitled 
to  some  straight  and  unequivocal  answers 
from  you,  Mr  President,  because  no  one  else 
is  qualified  to  tell  them  the  things  they 
have  a  right  to  know.  They  want  to  know 
why  the  official  pxillcy  of  their  Government 
Is  to  continue  to  ball  out  the  enemy  with 
American  taxpayer  money  In  the  wheat  deal, 
and  why  there  appears  to  be  an  accelerated 
movement  toward  unilateral  disarmament 
of  the  United  States  You,  sir.  in  your  pub- 
lic statements  have  made  It  clear  enough 
that  peace  Is  one  of  your  principal  objec- 
tives. But.  sir.  millions  of  your  fellow 
citizens  are  asking.  "Peace  on  whose  terms; 
and  what  are  the  terms?"  They  want  to 
know  if  the  peace  is  to  be  arrived  at  on  terms 
dictated  by  a  mortal  foe.  terms  which  spell 
not  peace,  but  Ignomlnous  surrender,  and, 
Mr  President,  America  has  the  right  to 
know 

In  light  of  what  some  of  America's  peace 
engineers  and  architects  have  written  and 
said,  may  we  respectfully  call  your  atten- 
tion, Mr.  President,  to  Khrushchev's  objec- 
tives, as  he  himself  has  spelled  them  out  In 
his  own  words  Do  you  have  knowledge, 
sir.  of  the  set  of  five  paperbound  books  by 
Nikita  Khrushchev  from  the  Foreign  Lan- 
guages Publishing  House  In  Moscow,  which 
books  are  now  pouring  Into  the  United 
States  from  Canada,  duty  free,  and  being 
circulated  by  the  thousands  through  the 
American  educational  system? 

Here  Is  a  fragment  from  one  of  the  books 
titled,  "Imperialism,  Enemy  of  the  People, 
Enemy  of  Peace "  On  page  122,  Khru- 
shchev says,  and  we  quote: 

"Today  the  Imperialist  camp  Is  obliged  to 
reckon  with  our  forces.  These  forces  will 
grow  and  speed  their  advance  until  a  com- 
plete victory  of  the  ideas  of  communism  la 
achieved — until  our  Red  banner  flies  over 
the  entire  world." 

There's  really  not  very  much  doubt  about 
what  Khrushchev  Intends,  Is  there,  sir? 

"The  entire  world  "  he  speaks  of.  Includes, 
of  course,  the  United  States  of  America — 
target  No.  1.  His  concise  and  clear  projec- 
tion of  Soviet  purpose  and  Intent  Includes 
Washington,  DC  ,  and  the  50  States  of  our 
Union  And,  as  he  points  out,  sir,  he  has  a 
good  start,  and  his  position  has  been  Im- 
proved and  continues  to  Improve  with  the 
rising  and  setting  of  every  sun  His  posi- 
tion was  Improved  by  the  wheat  deal.  Im- 
proved by  the  continuing  niake-belleve  about 
peaceful  coexistence.  Improved  by  tolerance 
of  the  Cuban  beachhead  and  by  obvious  en- 
emy operations  In  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
aggression  that  would  be  clear  to  any  normal 
6-year-old  child — aggression  In  Venezuela,  In 
Brazil.  In  Panama.  In  Bolivia,  and  In  British 
Guinea — to  name  only  a  few  of  the  places 
where  State  Department  policy  is  serving  to 
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lujidcuff  and  throttle  antl-Conununlst  ele- 
ments. 

The  enemy's  position  was  Improved  by 
Khrushchev's  pat-on-the-back  announce- 
ments to  Fidel  Castro  following  the  Panama 
explosion  In  January — and  without  a  single 
word  of  protest  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment. 

Improved  by  the  Increasing  Soviet  military 
buildup  In  Cuba,  exposed  by  Etemocratic 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  of  Connecticut, 
and  denied  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara.  Improved  by  the  Incredible  steps 
toward  the  unilateral  disarmament  of  the 
United  States  and  by  the  equally  Incredible 
affronts  to  our  natural  and  longtime  allies 
throughout  the  world. 

We  trust  that  It  Is  not  Impertinent  to 
ask,  Mr.  President,  If  your  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  37-page  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  titled.  "Nu- 
clear Propulsion  for  Naval  Surface  Vessels" 
with  Its  startling  glimpses  of  the  McNamara 
strategy  of  disarming  the  United  States? 
Further,  have  you  been  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity, sir,  to  read  the  views  of  Walter  P. 
Minis,  one  of  the  advisers  of  the  U.S.  Anns 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency?  Mr. 
Minis  Is  an  associate  of  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's  In  the  so-called  "Center  for  Demo- 
cratic Institutions,"  of  which  Mr.  McNa- 
mara Is  listed  as  a  founding  member.  Here, 
Mr.  President,  Is  what  Mr.  MIlUs  wrote  In  his 
""Permanent  Peace,"  a  publication  Issued  by 
the  Center,  and  we  quote: 

"If  the  price  of  avoiding  all-out  thermo- 
nuclear war  should  prove  to  be  acquiescence 
In  the  'Communist  domination  of  the  world' 
or  any  of  the  other  unpleasant  Imaginings 
against  which  we  cling  futllely,  to  the  war 
system,  to  preserve  us.  It  seems  possible  that 
the  price  will  be  paid." 

America  wants  to  know.  Mr.  President,  if 
that  philosophy  represents  a  guideline  for 
stripping  the  United  States  of  Its  defenses — 
first  the  Army,  then  the  Air  Force,  and  now 
the  Navy. 

Now.  sir.  and  by  the  way  of  stark  contrast, 
and  to  let  a  little  fresh  air  and  old-fashioned 
American  attitude  Into  this  whole  matter — 
do  you  remember,  Mr.  President,  what  that 
great  all-American  Democrat,  the  late  Alfred 
E.  Smith,  predicted  In  January  1936,  In  his 
famous  "take-a-walk"  speech.  We  quote 
that  happy  warrior: 

"Let  us  give  this  solemn  warning,"  he  said. 
""There  can  be  only  one  Capitol — Washington 
or  Moscow.  There  can  be  only  one  atmos- 
phere of  government — the  clear,  pure  fresh 
air  of  free  America,  or  the  foul  breath  of 
communistic  Russia.  There  can  be  only  one 
flag— the  Stars  and  Stripes  or  the  Red  flag 
of  the  godless  union  of  the  Soviet.  There 
can  be  only  one  National  Anthem:  'The  Star 
Spangled  Banner*  or  the  "Internationale." 
There  can  be  only  one  victor." 

That  was  In  1936.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
great  American  who  had  been  the  nominee  of 
the  Democratic  Convention  at  Houston,  Tex., 
broke  with  the  New  Deal  because  of  Its  pro- 
Soviet  policies  which  were  at  that  time  being 
engineered  by  such  as  Alger  Hiss,  Lauchlln 
Currle.  and  Harry  Dexter  White,  all  of  which 
activity  was  exposed  and  chronlcleil  by  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  In 
Senate  Report  No.  2050. 

Do  you  remember,  sir,  what  Al  Smith  sug- 
gested to  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party 
In  his  famous  speech  before  the  American 
Liberty  League?  One  of  his  suggestions  was 
to,  and  we  quote: 

"Stop  compromising  with  the  fundamental 
principles  laid  down  by  Jackson  and  Jefferson 
and  Cleveland." 

Granted  that  sort  of  talk  would  probably 
raise  nothing  more  than  a  snicker  In  most 
Washington  circles  today,  there  are  millions 
of  grasaroot  Americans  out  In  the  hustings, 
who  breathe  a  prayerful  "Amen"  to  Smith's 
words. 


A  further  bit  of  Smith's  advice  was  this, 
and  we  quote: 

""Stop  attempting  to  alter  the  form  and 
structure  of  our  Government  without  re- 
course to  the  people  themselves  as  provided 
In  their  own  Constitution.  The  country  be- 
longs to  the  people,  and  It  doesn't  belong 
to  any  administration." 

To  this  sage  advice.  Al  Smith  added,  and 
we  quote: 

"'Next  I  sugegst  that  they  read  their  oath 
of  office  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  ask  them  to  remember 
that  they  took  that  oath  with  their  hands 
on  the  Holy  Bible,  thereby  calling  upon  God 
Almighty  himself  to  witness  their  solemn 
promises." 

Those  were  days.  Mr.  President,  days  when 
a  great  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party  could 
and  would  speak  out  like  that  In  public 
places,  and  even  refer  to  God  Almighty  with- 
out worrying  about  offending  Moscow — or  the 
United  Nations — or  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
I  think  we  all  know  pretty  well,  sir,  what  Al 
Smith's  choice  would  be  today  if  he  were 
standing  at  the  forks  of  the  road.  We  can 
be  sure  that  he  would  say,  as  he  so  often 
did,  "Well,  let's  look  at  the  record."  Thank 
you,  Mr.  President. 


WOTTU)  OBLITERATE  VALLXT 


LIVERMORE  FALLS  DAM— TOWN 
TAXPAYERS  JOIN  THE  OPPOSI- 
TION 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker, 
critics  of  congressional  drives  for  econ- 
omy frequently  state  that  Congressmen 
are  only  for  economy  which  does  not  af- 
fect their  own  districts.  I  object.  As  a 
Congressman  who  is  for  economy  in 
government.  I  am  opposed  to  plans  for 
an  unneeded  Federal  dam  in  my  district, 
which  is  estimated  to  cost  more  than 
$50  million. 

My  opposition  to  th»  proposed  dam  at 
Livermore  Falls,  north  of  Plymouth, 
N.H.,  in  the  beautiful  Pemigewasset  Val- 
ley, commenced  in  October  1963,  at  which 
time  the  Baker  River  watershed  project 
was  approved  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works  on  which  I  serve.  It 
seemed  logical  to  me  that  the  concept  of 
small  impoundments  on  tributaries, 
which  characterizes  watershed  projects, 
could  be  applied  in  crowded  river  valleys 
to  avoid  the  catastrophic  impact  of  a 
single  large  dam.  During  October.  No- 
vember, and  December,  I  studied  in  de- 
tail the  proE>osed  Livermore  Falls  Dam 
with  my  staff.  As  a  result  of  my  studies. 
I  have  concluded  that,  despite  my  high 
regard  for  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers, 
their  proposals  for  a  dam  at  Livermore 
Falls  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  State  and  the  immediate 
area  involved.  The  proposal  may  be 
feasible  on  the  drawing  boards  but  I  be- 
lieve what  has  not  been  given  proper 
consideration  is  the  shattering  and  detri- 
mental effects  of  this  installation  in 
terms  of  human  and  community  values 
which  dwarf,  by  comparison,  the  stated 
■benefits. 


The  proposed  200 -foot  dam  would 
cause  the  Inundation  of  almost  the  entire 
Pemigewasset  Valley  from  the  Livermore 
Falls  site  in  Campton,  north  to  a  point 
beyond  Woodstock.  It  would  flood  out 
cemeteries,  schools,  industries,  churches, 
homes,  and  some  of  the  State's  prime 
farmland.  It  would,  indeed,  obliterate 
this  entire  beautiful  valley  as  we  know  it 
today.  It  would  mean  the  loss  of  pay- 
rolls conservatively  estimated  at  above  $5 
million. 

KILLS    PLANNING HURTS    NORTH    COUNTRT 

The  construction  of  the  dam,  and  the 
flooding  of  a  12-square  mile  area,  would 
necessitate  relocation  of  a  3 -mile  strip  of 
Interstate  Defense  Highway  93  at  Camp- 
ton,  which  has  just  been  built  at  a  cost 
of  $1  million.  Besides  extensive  reloca- 
tion of  other  transportation  facilities,  the 
threat  of  the  dam  hangs  like  the  sword 
of  Damocles  over  the  entire  valley. 
While  the  dam  is  being  considered,  con- 
struction, planning,  economic  develop- 
ment, and  indeed,  the  progress  ef  Route 
93  northward  In  the  area  will  all  come 
to  a  dead  halt.  The  indefinite  holding  up 
of  Route  93  will  be  harmful  to  the  en- 
tire North  Country. 

FLOOD  CONTROL  BT  OTHER  METHODS 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  possibility  and 
threat  of  floods  downstream  but  there 
are  cheaper  and  better  solutions  readily 
at  hand  than  this  multiple-purpose  pro- 
posal. The  Baker  River  watershed  pro- 
ject, using  a  series  of  small  dams  to  do 
the  job  of  one  big  one,  is  a  good  exam- 
ple. This  approach  could  be  applied 
to  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Pemige- 
wasset and  its  major  tributaries  for 
downstream  protection. 

If  a  large  dam  is  necessary — and  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  large  dams  per  se — one  might 
be  located  above  Lincoln  on  the  east 
branch  of  the  Pemigewasset.  Proof  of 
the  fact  that  I  am  not  opposed  to  large 
dams  is  my  active  support  of  the 
proposed  Pontook  Dam  above  Berlin. 
In  that  area,  however,  damage  and  hu- 
man dislocation  would  be  insignificant 
and  the  benefits  in  relation  to  costs  and 
hardship  far  superior. 

DAM  IS  NOT  ECONOMICALLY  SOUND 

We  have  recently  heard  comment  that 
Congressmen  are  for  economy  except  in 
their  own  districts.  Again  I  want  the 
record  to  show  that  I  am  for  economy 
and  the  proposed  Livermore  Dam  and 
Reservoir  does  not  meet  my  standards  of 
economy.  Therefore.  I  oppose  this  $50 
million  project  for  my  district. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  declared 
Grafton  County  a  distressed  area  with 
a  low  rate  of  employment  and  it  seems 
the  height  of  folly  to  consider  seriously 
a  project  that  will  knock  out  most  of 
the  industry  in  the  valley  and  payrolls 
conservatively  estimated  at  $5  million. 

The  collateral  value  of  the  project  in 
the  production  of  power  may  be  a  smoke- 
screen because  there  seems  no  unmet 
need  for  additional  electric  power.  Rec- 
reational values  are  highly  debatable  for 
various  reasons.  Above  all,  however,  we 
come  back  to  the  human  equation  and 
commonsense.    Proponents  of  the  dam 
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have  just  not  carried  the  burden  of  proof 
that  this  project  makes  sense. 

I  strongly  oppose  the  construction  of 
the  Livennore  Palls  Dam.  Unless  this 
project  is  dropped,  as  I  hope  it  is.  it 
will  eventually  come  before  the  Public 
Works  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, of  which  I  am  a  member.  As 
long  as  I  am  a  Member  of  Congress  I  will 
continue  to  oppose  this  project,  as 
presently  outlined. 

TEN    TOWNS    OPPOSE    DAM 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  entire  Nation 
knows,  on  March  10  the  voters  of  New 
Hampshire  went  to  the  polls.  The  re- 
sults of  the  presidential  primary  have 
made  history.  What  is  not  so  widely 
known.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  the  fact  that  the 
voters  of  10  towns  in  the  Pemigewasset 
area  registered  their  sturdy  disapproval 
of  the  proposed  dam  at  Livermore  Falls. 
The  voters  of  the  towns  of  Lincoln. 
Woodstock.  Thornton,  Campton.  Hold- 
erness.  Plymouth.  Rumney.  Dorchester. 
Warren,  and  Wentworth  all  voted  to  op- 
pose the  high  dam  at  Livermore  Falls  as 
proposed  by  the  U.S.  Corp>s  of  Engineers. 
The  voters  in  some  of  these  towns  raised 
and  appropriated  tax  dollars  to  be  used, 
if  necessary,  by  their  selectmen  to  help 
the  Livermore  Falls  Dam  Study  Com- 
mittee in  its  continued  opposition  to  the 
high  dam  at  Livermore  Palls. 

PKOUD      or     NEW      HAMPSHIKE     VOTEXS 

I  am  proud  of  the  voters  of  those 
towns.  They.  too.  believe  in  economy  in 
Oovemment  and  they  are  willing  to  fight 
for  it  with  their  votes  and  with  their 
tax  dollars.  But  it  seems  regrettable. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  necessary  for  the  tax- 
payers to  use  their  own  money  to  protect 
themselves  against  proposals  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which,  after  all.  Is  sup- 
ported by  them  and  is  meant  to  be  their 
servant.  I  am  confident  that.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  all  the  facts  are  known, 
the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  for  which 
I  have  a  high  regard,  will  immediately 
abandon  its  plans  for  the  high  dam  at 
Livermore  Falls  and  turn  its  energies 
In  other  and  more  sensible  directions. 


FLAMMABLE  FABRICS  ACT  OP   1954 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill  to  strengthen  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act  of  1954.  The 
purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  reduce  the  danger 
of  injury  and  loss  of  life  by  providing, 
on  a  national  basis,  standard  methods 
of  testing  and  rating  the  fiammability 
of  textiles  and  textile  products  for  bed- 
ding use,  thereby  discouraging  the  use 
of  any  dangerously  flammable  bedding 
textiles. 

This  act  was  created  in  1954  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  so-called  "'explosive  sweater" 
incidents.  These  sweaters  were  brushed 
viscose  rayon,  a  very  inflammable  fiber, 
and  the  same  fiber  that  is  going  into 
millions  of  brxished  rayon  blankets  to- 


day. For  some  strange  reason,  the  act 
applied  to  apparel  only  and  never  cov- 
ered such  vital  things  as  sheets,  covers, 
blankets,  comforters,  pillowcases,  quilts, 
bedspreads,  and  so  forth. 

At  the  time  this  bill  was  passed,  most 
of  the  new  synthetic  fibers  were  just  in 
the  process  of  being  developed  and  intro- 
duced to  the  American  market.  This 
includes  all  the  acrylic  fibers  such  as 
Orion,  Acrllan,  Cresland,  Zefran;  the 
modacryllcs  such  as  Verel  and  Dynal; 
the  polyesters  such  as  Dacron  and  a  host 
of  other  less  known  synthetics.  Since 
that  time,  many  of  these  fibers,  which 
are  not  only  quite  flammable,  but  pro- 
duce a  dangerous  hot  melt  resulting  in 
serious  or  possibly  fatal  burns,  as  well  as 
poisonous  gases  during  combustion, 
have  been  adopted  and  are  in  widespread 
use  today.  Especially  when  used  for 
bedding,  these  fabrics  are  E>otentially 
dangerous  to  the  user  because  of  the 
speed  and  intensity  of  flame  with  which 
those  fabrics  burn  and  their  ease  of 
ignition,  and  because  of  the  design  of 
the  weave.  Millions  of  homes  are  being 
filled  with  many  fabrics  of  this  descrip- 
tion with  no  consideration  to  the  Inflam- 
mable qualities,  and  I  feel  that  this  pro- 
tective legislation  should  be  updated. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples:  Take  the 
case  of  blankets  where  millions  of  highly 
inflammable  viscose  rayon  blankets  are 
in  consumers'  hands  besides  other  types 
of  synthetics,  all  of  which  are  more 
flammable  than  wool.  Because  the 
raised  or  napped  surface  on  the  blanket 
which  will  very  readily  Ignite  with 
flames  racing  across  the  brushed  surface 
at  an  incredible  rate  of  speed  and  the 
fact  that  people  are  either  semiconscious 
or  sleeping  when  in  bed.  the  user  has 
little  chance  of  getting  the  fire  out  before 
he  has  sustained  serious  or  even  possibly 
fatal  burns.  I  feel  that  it  is  particularly 
important  that  bedding  items  be  covered 
by  the  act.  Persons  in  bed  have  the 
human  weakness  of  smoking  and  there 
are  other  dangers  from  electrical  blank- 
ets, the  cord  for  the  wiring  of  the  electric 
blanket  is  usually  made  of  cheap  syn- 
thetic and  cotton,  and  of  course,  any 
sparks  hitting  such  flammable  fibers 
would  make  for  a  dangerous  situation. 
The  person  using  these  is  frequently  in 
a  sleepy  condition  and  most  likely  to 
doze  oflf  and  be  completely  unaware  that 
a  fire  may  have  started. 

Take  the  case  of  tests  which  confirm 
that  a  moment's  exposure  of  a  cotton 
mattress  to  a  burning  cigarette  will  start 
it  glowing.  Once  thus  started,  the 
flameless  combustion  progressed  rapidly. 
Smoldering  or  glowing  is  incomplete  or 
imperfect  combustion  which  produces  a 
great  deal  of  smoke  containing  a  high 
percentage  of  poisonous  carbon  monox- 
ide, plus  other  products  of  combustion, 
including  carbon  dioxide.  This  is  an 
especially  dangerous  combination.  Car- 
bon dioxide  acts  to  stimulate  the  rate  of 
breathing  thereby  increasing  the  amount 
of  carbon  monoxide  taken  into  the 
lungs.  The  normal  sleeping  person  ex- 
posed to  such  conditions  frequently  will 
succumb  to  the  initial  intoxicating  or 
asphyxiating  effect  of  the  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  will  not  awaken.  There  are 
more  people  who  die  from  the  effects  of 
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gas  and  suffocation  during  a  flre  than 
those  who  are  actually  burned  to  death 

Our  newspapers  are  full  of  accounts  of 
fires  which  caused  death  or  injury  and 
which  originated  in  homes.  Last  year 
in  this  country  fires  caused  over  11, coo 
deaths.  150,000  were  seriously  injured 
with  terrific  suffering  and  property  dam- 
age was  over  $1,700  million.  Over  60 
percent  of  the  tragedies  occurred  in 
homes  where  the  major  factor  was  the 
speed  with  which  the  fires  developed. 
On  February  4  of  this  year  a  5-year-old 
girl  was  burned  to  death  when  a  blanket 
in  which  she  was  wrapped  was  ignited  by 
the  sparks  from  a  nearby  electric  heater 
This  girl  was  the  14th  child  to  die  in 
fires  in  New  York  since  January  1.  1964. 
If  an  epidemic  happened  every  year  in 
this  country  taking  so  many  lives,  the 
Government  would  do  something  to  try 
to  prevent  a  reoccurrence  of  it. 

There  are  already  many  evidences  of 
where  properly  treated  materials  are  re- 
sistant to  fire.  Others  could  be  made 
safe  by  the  application  of  special  finishes, 
and  methods  are  now  available  for  flame 
proofing,  but  no  manufacturers  are  doing 
it  now  because  fiame  proofing  is  expen- 
sive and  they  feel  the  public  will  not  pay 
the  added  cost.  It  is  too  bad  that  lives 
are  lost,  people  of  all  ages  suffer,  and 
property  destroyed  for  the  sake  of  saving 
money  that  it  would  take  to  properly 
fiame  proof  fabrics  used  in  bedding. 

Last  month  President  Johnson  pre- 
sented his  message  on  the  American 
consumer  urging,  among  other  things, 
that  the  Congress  enact  legislation  to 
protect  the  buying  public  from  decep- 
tions In  packaging  and  advertising.  I 
feel  that  the  consumer  should  be  further 
protected  from  the  use  of  articles  which 
are  highly  combustible.  As  this  message 
pointed  out,  the  consumer  has  the  right 
to  be  Informed  and  the  right  to  safety. 
The  road  to  consumer  safety,  accurate 
Information,  free  choice,  and  an  adequate 
hearing  is  never  ending.  In  modem  so- 
ciety, the  consumer  is  constantly  exposed 
to  the  winds  of  change.  Countless  new 
products,  and  new  forms  of  other  prod- 
ucts, vie  for  his  attention  and  his  dollar. 
Services  take  a  larger  and  larger  share 
of  the  consumer  dollar.  Yet  they  are 
often  performed  without  established 
standards  of  safety  or  values.  Too  often, 
we  discover  dangers  In  products  only 
through  serious  injury  to  a  consumer. 

I  think  It  is  time  we  protect  the  public 
against  the  Innocent  purchase  of  such 
dangerously  combustible  products,  and  I 
feel  that  the  bill  I  have  introduced  today 
is  a  necessary  step  toward  that  end. 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  LangenI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  has  again 
gone  against  the  principles  for  which  it 
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was  created.  I  am  referring  to  the  recent 
approval  by  ARA  of  an  Industrial  loan 
of  over  $4  million  for  a  new  hardboard 
manufacturing  plant  In  Superior.  Wis. 
The  present  capacity  and  planned  ex- 
pansion of  existing  hardboard  plants  Is 
more  than  adequate  to  supply  the  hard- 
board  demand  for  years  to  come,  so  all 
this  new  plant  will  accomplish  is  to 
create  new  jobs  at  taxpayers  expense 
while  eliminating  present  jobs  that  were 
created  through  private  capital. 

And  on  top  of  all  this,  a  good  share 
of  the  equipment  for  this  ARA-flnanced 
plant  is  to  be  purchased  from  Sweden, 
one  of  the  countries  that  is  undercutting 
the  hardboard  Industry  in  the  United 
States  through  drastically  Increased  ex- 
ports in  recent  years.  Swedish  engineer- 
ing services  also  are  to  be  used.  Both 
the  machinery  and  engineering  services 
are  obtainable  in  the  United  States, 
which  would  in  itself  create  jobs  for 
Americans. 

Three  of  the  existing  hardboard  plants 
in  this  country  are  in  the  immediate  area 
of  the  ARA  project  and  are  capable  of 
producing  all  of  the  hardboard  contem- 
plated for  the  new  plant.  Two  are  at 
Bemldjl  and  Duluth  In  northern  Minne- 
sota and  one  Is  at  Phillips,  Wis.  The 
Duluth  plant  is  just  a  mile  away  from 
this  latest  ARA  boondoggle  and  will  end 
up  having  to  eliminate  jobs  for  each  man 
added  at  the  new  plant. 

Of  course  these  plants  are  protesting, 
but  to  no  avail.  They  were  built  with 
private  capital  and  have  worked  dil- 
igently to  increase  the  potential  of  the 
domestic  market.  But  big-brother  Gov- 
ernment shows  his  appreciation  by  set- 
ting up  a  competitor  right  under  their 
noses. 

I  note  In  ARA's  announcement  that 
the  new  plant  will  be  in  an  area  of  "per- 
sistent and  substantial  unemployment." 
The  three  existing  plants  in  that  same 
general  area  also  are  In  counties  suffer- 
ing from  "persistent  and  substantial  un- 
employment." The  result  will  be  to  aid 
one  county  and  further  depress  the 
others. 

One  of  the  northern  Minnesota  plants, 
Nu-Ply.  of  Bemidji.  has  an  expansion 
plan  that  would  create  new  jobs  at  $20,- 
000  or  less  per  man.  But  the  ARA  proj- 
ect will  cost  $40,000  for  every  job  It  di- 
rectly creates.  When  are  we  going  to 
learn  that  private  enterprise  can  do  it 
better  and  at  less  cost? 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  through  its 
Business  and  Defense  Services  Admin- 
istration issued  a  report  on  hardboard 
for  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion In  June  of  1963.  The  report  clearly 
states  that  existing  facilities  are  ade- 
quate to  supply  the  total  U.S.  demand  for 
hardboard  in  the  Immediate  future,  and 
frankly  admits  that  the  problem  of  for- 
eign competition  is  the  single  factor  most 
important  to  consider.  But  ARA  wants 
to  do  some  more  needless  spending,  so 
the  report  has  been  ignored.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  statistics  quoted  in  the  re- 
port proving  the  fallacy  of  building  new 
hardboard  plants  with  ARA  funds,  have 
now  been  mysteriously  revised  to  prove 
the  opposite.     However,  industry  ship- 


ment figures  bear  out  the  earlier  conclu- 
sions. 

The  statute  under  which  ARA  operates 
provides  as  one  of  its  basic  purposes  that 
new  employment  opportunities  should  be 
created  by  developing  and  expanding 
new  and  existing  facilities  and  resources 
rather  than  by  merely  transferlng  jobs 
from  one  area  to  another.  But  here  we 
have  the  latest  in  a  long  list  of  examples 
of  how  ARA  has  failed  completely  to 
grasp  the  purpose  for  Its  existence. 


Failure  to  achieve  cooperation  in  In- 
ternational negotiations  would  make  it 
necessary  to  strengthen  and  enforce  the 
Antidumping  Act  to  eliminate  trade 
abuses. 

It  Is  time  to  protect  the  payrolls  of  our 
U.S.  steelworkers  by  guaranteeing  a 
competitive  position  for  American  steel 
not  only  in  the  world  market  but  in  the 
domestic  market.  Northwestern  Penn- 
sylvania needs  this  firm  action  at  the 
Geneva  Conference  if  jobs  are  to  be  sta- 
bilized and  our  economy  improved. 


INCREASING  STEEL  IMPORTS 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Weaver]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
radio  broadcast  for  the  week  of  February 
24,  I  drew  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
the  24th  Congressional  District  to  the 
problems  of  increasing  steel  imports. 
In  a  statement  on  March  6, 1  again  em- 
phasized this  serious  problem  and  the 
necessity  for  a  firm  position  by  the  U.S. 
Government  at  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade — GATT — Confer- 
ence at  Geneva.  The  stagnation  of  the 
steel  industry  In  western  Pennsylvania 
resulting  from  heavy  steel  imports  has 
reached  the  critical  stage. 

Already  some  40,000  steelworkers  have 
been  displaced  in  this  country  because  of 
the  rapidly  Increasing  Imports  which 
have  hit  5.5  million  tons.  Meanwhile, 
U.S.  steel  production  Is  hovering  at  2 
million  tons. 

Within  the  next  3  years — if  no  cor- 
rective action  is  taken — foreign  produced 
steel  will  cut  further  into  the  American 
steel  market,  taking  from  10  to  15  per- 
cent of  the  market  and  eliminating  more 
jobs — perhaps  35,000.  bringing  the  total 
to  75.000. 

If  the  current  trend  continues,  by  1970 
American  steel  exports  will  drop  to  about 
a  million  tons,  while  imports  will  ap- 
proach 10  million  tons,  wiping  out  thou- 
sands of  more  jobs. 

A  further  downward  adjustment  in 
corporate  taxes  and  more  liberal  depre- 
ciation allowances  on  plants  and  equip- 
ment are  necessary  to  better  the  com- 
petitive position  of  American  steel  pro- 
ducers. 

I  support  a  strong  U.S.  position  in  in- 
ternational trade  negotiation  discussions 
scheduled  for  Geneva  in  May. 

At  these  conferences,  no  cut  should  be 
made  in  American  steel  tariffs  unless  the 
Common  Market  countries  and  other 
steel-producing  countries  slash  their 
duties  back  to  American  levels.  These 
countries  must  trim  back  their  nontariff 
trade  barriers  and  end  unfair  marketing 
two-price  practices  such  as  dumping. 

The  Buy  American  Act  and  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act — foreign  aid  pro- 
gram— should  not  be  negotiable  items  at 
Geneva.  No  agreements  should  be  made 
to  seek  congressional  modification  of 
these  laws  to  permit  greater  American 
purchases  of  foreign  goods. 


SOMETHING  ROTTEN 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  us  feel  that  there  is  something  rotten 
as  far  as  the  Bobby  Baker  affair  Is  con- 
cerned. Certainly  It  is  a  sad  episode  In 
the  history  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the 
fact  that  a  President  of  the  United  States 
enters  into  the  picture  should  not  deter 
us  in  our  efforts  to  see  that  wrongdoing 
is  exposed  and  lawbreakers  are  pun- 
ished. The  public  is  getting  a  very 
skeptical  feeling  about  this  Congress  be- 
cause of  our  foot  dragging  on  the  Baker 
case. 

President  Johnson's  insistence  that  he 
had  made  his  last  statement  about  the 
matter  did  not  settle  the  doubts  in  minds 
here  on  Capitol  Hill  or  back  home.  A 
full  disclosure  of  the  advertisers  on  the 
Johnson  television  monopoly  station  in 
Texas  might  set  some  of  these  doubts 
at  rest.  Certainly  there  has  been  evi- 
dence to  Indicate  it  was  used  as  a  legal 
means  to  channel  contributions,  some 
call  them  kickbacks,  into  the  L.B.J. 
purse.  What  are  the  facts?  As  long  as 
the  President  refuses  to  come  forward 
with  this  information  we  can  only  be- 
lieve as  National  Review  has  stated  in 
the  following  article,  that  there  indeed  Is 
something  rotten: 

Something  Rotten 
Yes,  yes,  power  bobbybakerlzes,  and  ab- 
solute power  bobby  bakerlzes  absolutely. 
As  long  as  there  are  governments  there 
will  be  corruption  grand  and  petty,  and  In 
that  sense  the  exposure  of  it  will  always  be 
something  of  a  bore.  It  Is  In  the  nature  of 
cheese  to  attract  mice. 

Who  knows  the  point  at  which  an  aroma 
turns  Into  a  stench?  The  majesty  of  the 
White  House  Is  In  Itself  a  powerful  deodor- 
ant, but  not  all  powerful.  Now  comes  the 
news  that  the  administration  has  allowed  a 
secret  document  to  slither  Into  the  hands  of 
a  discredited  Journalist  In  order  to  Impugn 
the  veracity  of  a  witness  who  had  testified 
about  mice  and  men  in  the  White  House. 
The  liberal  mousekeepers  hissed  Otto  Otepka 
out  of  office  for  cooperating  with  an  author- 
ized congressional  investigation,  but  then 
Otepka  was  committing  the  unpardonable 
sin  of  protecting  his  country  from  subversive 
infiltration.  Who  has  risen  up  to  call  for  the 
resignation  of  everyone  who  had  a  hand  In 
publishing  the  latest  secrets? 

Pierre  SalingT  at  the  White  House  denies 
everything,  and  no  doubt  it  U  hU  job  to 
do  so.     But  before  this  stench  settles  forever 
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Into  the  woodwork ,  President  Johnson  should 
seriously  consider  the  idea  that  has  been 
privately  proposed  by  at  least  one  member 
of  the  PCC:  that  In  order  to  put  gossip  to 
rest,  the  record  of  the  financial  dealings  of 
Mrs  Johnson's  television  stations,  alleged 
beneficiaries  of  some  of  the  bobbybaklng.  be 
made  public.  Surely  public  knowledge  of 
their  business  deals  would  bring  less  risk  to 
national  security  than  release  of  Government 
documents  to  Drew  Pearson. 


EXEMPTION  FROM  DUTY  ENJOYED 
BY  RETURNING  RESIDENTS  AR- 
RIVING FROM  THE  VIRGIN  IS- 
LANDS—CHANGE OP  TERMINA- 
TION DATE 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  been  requested  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mills!  to  announce 
that  H.R.  10170,  reported  unanimously 
from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
which  involves  a  termination  date  with 
respect  to  a  provision  of  law  afifecting 
the  existing  exemption  from  duty  en- 
joyed by  returning  residents  arriving 
from  the  Virgin  Islands,  will  be  called  up 
later  by  unanimous  consent.  The  ex- 
piration date  involved  is  March  31.  1964. 
and  action  should  be  taken  as  soon  as 
possible. 

SHERIFF   BLACKBURN'S    SERVICE 
OUTSTANDING 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Ftkjua]  may  ex- 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Members  of  the  Florida  congres- 
sional delegation  were  honored  to  play 
host  to  seven  young  boys  who  make  their 
home  at  the  Florida  Sheriffs  Boys  Ranch, 
located  some  7  miles  north  of  Live  Oak, 
Pla.,  in  the  district  which  I  have  the 
privilege  to  represent. 

Accompanying  these  young  men  were 
three  outstanding  individuals:  Harry 
Weaver,  former  Federal  parole  oflBcer, 
who  has  been  superb  in  the  position  of 
manager  of  Boys  Ranch ;  Pinellas  County 
Sheriff  Don  Genung,  who  has  one  of  the 
finest  records  in  an  active  program  to 
combat  juvenile  delinquency  in  the  Na- 
tion; and  the  man  that  I  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  here  today.  Sheriff  Ed 
Blackburn  of  Hillsborough  County, 
Tampa.  Fla. 

Many  of  you  have  expressed  an  in- 
terest in  the  Florida  Sheriffs  Boys  Ranch 
since  I  made  a  recent  speech  about  this 
program  here  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  when  I  had  the  chance  to 
present  these  young  men  and  Sheriffs 
Blackburn  and  Genung  and  Mr.  Weaver 
to  many  of  you. 

As  I  have  pointed  out.  it  is  a  home  for 
the  homeless.  Young  boys  who  come 
sometimes  from  circumstances  that 
would  startle  you.  are  taken  by  the 
humane  sheriffs  of  Florida  and  given  a 
home,  a  real  home,  at  Boys  Ranch. 
Starting  with  the  first  boys  only  in  1958, 
the  enrollment  is  now  at  60  and  Is  ex- 


pected to  go  to  80  by  the  end  of  this 
year. 

And  this  has  been  done  completely 
through  the  generosity  of  men  and 
women  all  over  Florida,  and  from  all 
parts  of  this  Nation,  who  believe  in  this 
program. 

I  think  it  magnificent  to  relate  that 
this  task  has  been  carried  on  without 
tax  moneys,  but  rather  from  the  generous 
heart  of  the  people.  Today  a  physical 
plant  of  over  half  a  million  dollars  is 
augmented  by  the  funds  necessary  to 
operate  the  ranch.  It  is  a  going  con- 
cern and  countless  thousands  of  young- 
sters through  the  years  are  going  to 
benefit  from  this  tremendous  program 
of  the  sheriffs  of  Florida.  They  are  not 
merely  content  to  follow  the  normal 
course  of  arresting  the  criminal  and 
bringing  him  to  trial,  but  are  determined 
to  do  something  for  these  youngsters  who 
otherwise  would  know  no  hope,  and  from 
these  circumstances  be  led  into  a  life  of 
crime,  no  education,  and  hopelessness. 
And  in  the  forefront  of  those  who  have 
made  this  dream  a  reality  has  been 
Sheriff  Ed  Blackburn.  Back  in  the  days 
when  the  ranch  was  only  a  dream,  it  was 
Sheriff  Blackburn  who  determinedly 
worked  to  secure  the  land  for  the  ranch 
and  to  see  it  become  a  reality.  He 
worked  ceaselessly  to  secure  the  funds 
for  the  first  cottage,  which  cost  in  ex- 
cess of  $30,000,  and  he  and  the  sheriffs 
of  Florida  had  begun  with  only  a  dream 
and  a  few  thousand  dollars. 

The  sheriffs  of  Florida  recognized  his 
extraordinary  tenacity  and  ability  and 
asked  Sheriff  Blackburn  to  serve  as  the 
ranch  executive  director,  to  give  it  direc- 
tion and  make  It  a  reality. 

Looking  back,  I  am  mindful  that  this 
was  not  an  easy  task.  But  with  Sheriff 
Blackburn  leading  the  way,  it  did  be- 
come a  reality. 

Sheriff  Blackburn  has  a  large  metro- 
politan area  to  serve  as  sheriff,  and  he 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  in  these 
United  States.  And  all  of  the  load  of 
duties  that  he  had  to  carry  in  that  office, 
he  forcefully  found  the  time  to  work  for 
the  Boys  Ranch  and  it  was  a  killing  pace 
that  he  set. 

But  others,  seeing  his  determination, 
followed  suit.  It  is  my  feeling  that  the 
Florida  Sheriffs  Boys  Ranch  is  a  living 
memorial  to  Sheriff  Blackburn  for  I 
know  that  without  his  efforts  the  ranch 
would  have  had  difficulty  in  becoming  a 
reality. 

At  our  delegation  luncheon  last  week. 
Speaker  John  McCormack,  one  of  the 
most  beloved  leaders  ever  to  serve  in  this 
House,  turned  to  Sheriff  Blackburn  and 
said  that: 

What  you  and  the  sheriffs  of  Florida  have 
done  Is  one  of  the  most  heartwarming  and 
finest  programs  that  I  have  ever  had  any 
knowledge  of.  What  you  have  done  goes 
right  to  the  heart  of  all  human  existence. 
Yours  is  a  story  that  should  be  told  In  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  this  country  so  that 
others   might   follow  your  example. 

I  know  that  it  was  a  great  source  of 
pleasure  to  Sheriff  Blackburn  not  long 
ago  when  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  cited  the  Florida 
Sheriffs  Association  for  its  accomplish- 
ment and  noted  that  it  was  the  first  such 
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law  enforcement  group  in  the  Nation  to 
conceive  and  sponsor  a  permanent  home 
for  underprivileged,  unloved  and  un- 
wanted boys. 

A  further  tribute  has  been  shown  in 
that  three  other  States  have  followed 
suit  In  having  the  sheriffs  of  those  States 
initiate  boys  ranches. 

I  would  not  minimize  for  a  moment 
the  tremendous  job  that  Sheriff  Black- 
burn has  done  as  the  chief  law  enforce- 
ment official  in  Hillsborough  County,  one 
of  the  largest  counties  in  population  in 
the  South.  His  record  has  been  exem- 
plary in  cleaning  up  crime  and  vice  in 
his  county,  his  men  are  well  trained  and 
dedicated,  and  his  leadership  has  made 
it  a  model  for  others  to  follow  in  this 
Nation. 

It  was  Sheriff  Blackburn  who  con- 
ceived the  idea  for  the  Sheriffs  Associa- 
tion  to  sponsor  a  "Bomb  Hoax"  law 
which  made  even  the  threat  of  a  bomb- 
ing a  felony  punishable  by  a  mandatory 
prison  sentence  in  Florida.  This  law 
was  passed  unanimously  by  both  houses 
of  the  Florida  Legislature  and  is  credited 
with  stemming  the  tide  of  such  threats 
in  our  State. 

Back  in  1953  he  prevailed  upon  the 
local  legislative  delegation  to  introduce 
a  bill  which  would  abolish  the  fee  system 
for  the  sheriff  of  Hibbsborough  County 
and  be  placed  on  the  budget  system. 
This  fee  system  had  made  the  sheriff  and 
his  department  dependent  upon  fees 
from  those  arrested  to  provide  funds  for 
operation.  Since  then,  60  other  Florida 
counties  have  followed  suit  in  abolish- 
ing the  fee  system. 

Today  Sheriff  Blackburn  serves  as 
president  of  the  Florida  Sheriffs  Asso- 
ciation, a  recognized  leader  of  the 
sheriffs  of  Florida. 

He  was  first  elected  Hillsborough 
County  Sheriff  in  1952  and  has  served 
with  distinction  since. 

He  is  another  of  that  dedicated  corps 
of  men  who  make  up  the  Nation's  sher- 
iffs. They  are  vital  to  the  well  being  of 
this  democracy  as  they  conduct  a  never 
ending  battle  against  crime  and  cor- 
ruption, and  you  need  only  to  stop  for 
a  moment  to  realize  that  hundreds  of 
such  men  give  their  lives  annually  in  this 
battle  against  crime. 

I  believe  that  the  work  that  Sheriff 
Blackburn  has  done  for  the  Florida 
Sheriffs  Boys  Ranch  has  been  to  a  large 
extent  responsible  for  its  inception  and 
its  success.  Nothing  as  large  and  com- 
plex as  this  operation  has  been  could  be 
accomplished  without  work  and  leader- 
ship. Sheriff  Blackburn  has  given  both. 
This  is  the  reason  that  I  salute  him 
here  today  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
believing  sincerely  that  he  stands  as  an 
outstanding  example  of  the  modern  law 
enforcement  officer — skilled,  intelligent, 
humane,  sincere,  and  dedicated. 


THIRD  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ALLIANCE 
FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  w£is  no  objection. 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  great 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  today  delivered  an 
epochmaking  address  on  the  occasion  of 
the  third  anniversary  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  at  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Those  of  us  having  the  great  fortune 
of  coming  from  Texas  long  have  known 
of  the  greatness  of  our  President;  we 
have  for  a  long  time  been  the  recipients 
of  his  tremendous  genius  for  service  and 
creative  action.  Therefore,  the  fact  that 
he  made  a  great  speech  today  Is  no  more 
than  what  we  knew  he  would  do. 

But  for  those   fellow-Americans   less 
fortunate  than  ourselves  who  are  from 
Texas,    I    offer    for    the    record    these 
memorable  expressions: 
Remarks       or       the       President,       Third 

Anniversary    or    Alliance    for    Progress. 

Pan  American  Union,  March  16,  1964 

Thirty-one  years  ago  this  month  Franklin 
Roosevelt  proclaimed  the  policy  of  the  good 
neighbor. 

Three  years  ago  this  month  John  Kennedy 
called  for  an  Alliance  for  Progress  among 
the  American  Republics. 

Today,  my  country  rededlcates  Itself  to 
these  principles  and  renews  its  commitment 
to  the  partnership  of  the  hemisphere  to  carry 
them  forward. 

We  meet  as  fellow  citizens  of  a  remarkable 
hemisphere.  Here,  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
we  began  the  movement  for  national  Inde- 
pendence and  freedom  from  foreign  rule 
which  is  still  the  most  powerful  force  In 
the  world  Here,  despite  occasional  conflict, 
we  have  peacefully  shared  our  hemisphere 
to  a  degree  unmatched  by  nations  anywhere. 
Here,  and  in  this  very  room  we  have  helped 
create  a  system  of  International  cooperation 
which  Franklin  Roosevelt  called  "the  oldest 
and  most  successful  association  of  sovereign 
governments  in  the  world."  Here,  there  are 
20  nations  who,  sharing  the  traditions 
and  values  of  Western  civilization  are  bound 
together  by  a  common  belief  In  the  dignity 
of  man.  Here  are  20  nations  who  have 
no  desire  to  impose  a  single  ideology  or  sys- 
tem on  anyone  else — who  believe  that  each 
country  must  follow  its  own  path  to  fulfill- 
ment with  freedom — who  take  strength  from 
the  richness  of  their  diversity. 

It  Is  on  this— this  history  and  accomplish- 
ment, these  common  values  and  this  com- 
mon restraint — that  we  base  our  hope  for 
the  future.  Today  these  hopes  center  largely 
on  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

John  F.  Kennedy  has  been  taken  from  us. 
The  Alliance  remains  a  source  for  our  faith, 
a  challenge  to  our  capacity.  The  Alliance 
for  Progress  owes  much  to  the  vision  of 
President  Kennedy.  But  he  understood  that 
It  flows  from  the  desires  and  Ideas  of  those  In 
each  of  our  countries  who  seek  progress  with 
freedom.  In  Its  councils  all  nations  sit  as 
equals.  That  is  the  special  significance  of 
CIAP — the  organization  we  honor  today. 
Through  it  the  Alliance  will  now  be  guided 
by  the  advice  and  wisdom  of  men  from  the 
entire  hemisphere.  It  needs  and  Is  getting 
the  best  leadership  our  continents  have  to 
offer.  It  has  such  leadership  in  Carlos  Sanz 
de  Santamarla — one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished Americans. 

In  the  last  3  years  we  have  built  a  struc- 
ture of  common  effort  designed  to  endure 
for  many  years.  In  those  years  much  has 
been  accomplished.  Throughout  Latin 
America  new  schools  and  factories,  housing 
and  hospitals  have  opened  new  opportuni- 
ties. Nations  have  instituted  new  measures 
of  land  and  tax  reform,  educational  expan- 
sion and  economic  stimulus  and  discipline. 


We  are  pi;oud  of  these  achievements.  But 
as  we  take  TJride  In  what  has  thus  far  been 
done,  ovir  minds  turn  to  our  great  unfinished 
business.  Only  by  facing  these  shortcom- 
ings by  fighting  to  overcome  them,  can  we 
make  our  Alliance  succeed  in  the  years 
ahead.  L«t  me  make  clear  what  I  believe 
them  to  be.  They  are  not  failures  of  prin- 
ciple or  of  belief. 

The  Alliance's  basic  principles  of  economic 
development,  of  social  Justice,  of  human  free- 
dom are  not  only  the  right  path,  they  are 
the  only  path  for  those  who  believe  that 
both  the  welfare  and  the  dignity  of  man  can 
advance  side  by  side.  To  those  who  prize 
freedom  there  Is  no  alternative. 

There  is  no  magic  formula  to  avoid  the 
complex  and  sometimes  painful  and  difficult 
task  of  ba^lc  Eoclal  reform  and  economic 
advance.  There  Is  no  simple  trick  to  trans- 
form despair  Into  hope,  turn  misery  and 
disease  Into  abundance  and  health.  Those 
who  think  that  the  path  of  progress  In  this 
hemisphere  will  be  easy  and  painless  lure 
arousing  false  hopes  and  Inviting  disappoint- 
ment. The  criticism,  which  can  give  us  new 
vigor  and  which  must  guide  us.  Is  of  those 
who  share  our  beliefs,  but  offer  us  better 
ways  to  move  toward  our  goals.  We  have 
learned  much  about  the  difficulties  and  flaws 
of  our  Alliance  In  the  past  3  years.  We  must 
now  profit  from  this  experience.  With  faith 
In  our  prli.clples,  with  pride  In  our  past 
achievements,  with  the  help  of  candid  and 
constructive  criticism,  we  £ire  now  prepared 
to  move  ahead  with  renewed  effort  and  re- 
newed confidence. 

The  first  area  of  emphasis  Is  Increased  co- 
operation— among  ourselves,  with  other  na- 
tions, and  with  private  and  public  Institu- 
tions. We  will  continue  our  efforts  to  pro- 
tect producing  nations  against  disastrous 
price  changes  so  harmful  to  their  economies, 
and  consumers  against  short  supply  and  un- 
fair price  rises.  We  will  Intensify  our  co- 
operation In  the  use  of  our  resources  In  the 
process  of  development. 

CIAP  Itself  Is  an  Important  step  In  that 
direction,  and  It  has  our  full  support.  But 
other  Institutions  as  well — the  Inter-Ameri- 
can and  World  Banks,  private  foundations 
and  cooperatives,  savings  institutions  and 
sources  of  agricultural  credit — must.  In  every 
country,  focus  their  energies  on  the  efforts 
to  overcome  the  massive  difficulties  of  capital 
shortage,  hunger  and  lack  of  adequate  edu- 
cational facilities. 

So  that  my  own  country's  participation  In 
this  cooperation  might  receive  needed  lead- 
ership and  direction,  I  have  given  Secretary 
Mann,  who  enjoys  my  highest  confidence, 
broad  responsibility  for  our  role  In  the  Al- 
liance. His  appointment  refiects  my  com- 
plete determination  to  meet  all  the  commit- 
ments of  the  United  States  to  the  Alliance. 
Our  pledge  of  substantial  external  help  has 
been  met  In  the  past.  My  administration 
will  spare  no  effort  to  meet  it  in  the  futvire. 
And  my  confidence  Is  reinforced  by  my 
knowledge  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  also  support  that  commitment  to  our 
fellow  Americans. 

But  public  funds  are  not  enough.  We 
must  work  together  to  Insure  the  Inaxl- 
mum  effective  use  of  private  capital — domes- 
tic and  foreign.  Without  It,  growth  will  fall 
behind.  Such  capital  will  respond  to  a 
stable  prospect  of  fair  earnings  and  a  chance 
to  create  badly  needed  Industry  and  busi- 
ness on  a  responsible  basis.  Those  who  de- 
stroy the  confidence  of  risk  capital  or  deny 
it  a  chance  to  offer  Its  energy  and  talent 
endanger  the  hopes  of  their  people  for  a 
more  abundant  life. 

The  second  area  of  emphasis  is  the  area 
of  self-help:  Progress  cannot  be  created  by 
International  organizations.  It  cannot  be 
Imposed  by  foreign  countries.  It  cannot  be 
purchased  with  large  amounts  of  money  or 
large  amounts  of  good  will.  Progress  In  each 
country    depends    upon    the   willingness   of 


each  country  to  mobilize  its  own  resources, 
inspire  Its  own  people  and  create  the  condi- 
tions In  which  growth  can  flourish.  For  al- 
though help  may  come  from  without,  success 
can  only  come  from  within.  And  those  who 
are  not  willing  to  do  that  which  Is  unpop- 
ular and  difficult,  will  not  achieve  that  which 
Is  needed  and  lasting. 

This  Is  as  true  In  my  own  country's  fight 
against  poverty  and  racial  Injustice,  as  It  Is 
In  the  fight  of  others  against  hunger,  disease, 
and  Ulite  acy.  By  broadening  education  we 
can  liberate  new  talents  and  energies,  freeing 
millions  from  the  bonds  of  Illiteracy. 

Through  land  reform,  aimed  at  increased 
production — taking  different  forms  In  each 
country — we  can  provide  those  who  till  the 
soil  with  self-respect  and  Increased  Income, 
and  each  country  with  Increased  p  oductlon 
to  feed  the  hungry  and  strengthen  the  econ- 
omy. Pair  and  progressive  taxes,  effectively 
collected,  can  provide  the  resources  needed 
to  Improve  education  and  public  health  con- 
ditions and  the  social  structure  needed  for 
economic  growth.  Measures  ranging  from 
control  of  Inflation  and  encouragement  of 
exports,  to  the  elimination  of  deficits  In  pub- 
lic enterprise,  can  help  provide  the  basis  of 
economic  stability  and  growth  on  which  the 
Alliance  can  fiourlsh. 

The  third  area  of  emphasis  is  the  pursuit 
of  social  Justice:  Development  and  material 
progress  are  not  ends  In  themselves.  They 
are  the  means  to  a  better  life  and  Increased 
opportunity  for  all.  They  are  the  means  for 
each  to  contribute  his  best  talents  and  his 
desires.  They  are  the  means  to  the  full  dig- 
nity of  man. 

For  the  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  a  recogni- 
tion that  the  claims  of  the  poor  and  op- 
pressed are  Just  claims.  It  Is  an  effort  to 
fulfill  those  claims  while — at  the  same  time — 
strengthening  democratic  society  and  main- 
taining the  liberty  of  man.  No  matter  how 
g  eat  our  progerss.  It  will  lack  meaning  un- 
less every  American,  from  the  Indian  of  the 
altlplano  to  the  Impoverished  farmer  of  Ap- 
palachla  can  share  In  the  fruits  of  change 
and  growth. 

Land  reform,  tax  changes,  educational  ex- 
pansion, the  fight  against  disease,  all  con- 
tribute to  this  end.  Everything  else  we  do 
must  also  be  shaped  by  this  guiding  prin- 
ciple. In  these  areas — cooperation,  self-help, 
social  Justice — new  emphasis  can  bring  us 
close-  to  success.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
protect  the  Alliance  against  the  efforts  of 
communism — to  tear  down  what  we  are 
building.  The  recent  proof  of  Cuban  aggres- 
sion In  Venezuela  Is  only  the  latest  evi- 
dence of  those  Intentions.  We  will  soon  dis- 
cuss how  best  we  can  meet  these  threats  to 
our  Independence.  But  I  now  assure  you 
that  the  full  power  of  the  United  States  Is 
ready  to  assist  any  country  whose  freedom 
Is  threatened  by  forces  directed  from  be- 
yond the  sho  es  of  our  own  continent. 

Those  of  us  gathered  here  are  among  the 
principal  guardians  of  the  Alliance.  But 
the  Alliance  Is  not  here,  or  In  office  buildings 
and  meeting  rooms  and  presidential  man- 
sions throughout  the  hemisphere.  The  Alli- 
ance Is  In  the  aspirations  of  millions  of  cam- 
peslnos  and  workers — of  men  without  educa- 
tion and  men  without  hope — of  poverty- 
stricken  families — whose  homes  are  the  vil- 
lages and  cities  of  an  entire  continent.  They 
ask  simply  the  opportunity  to  enter  into  the 
world  of  progress  and  growth.  From  their 
leaders,  from  us,  they  demand  concern  and 
compassion  and  dedicated  labor. 

I  am  confident  we  will  be  able  to  meet 
those  needs.  It  will  not  be  an  easy  task. 
The  barriers  are  huge.  The  enemies  of  free- 
dom seek  to  harass  us  at  every  turn.  We 
are  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  the  destiny  of 
the  American  Republics.  But  It  was  a  great 
poet,  William  Butler  Yeats,  who  reminded  us 
that  there  was  "doubt  If  any  nation  can  be- 
come prosperovis  unless  It  has  national 
faith." 
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Our  Alliance  will  proeper  because  we  do 
have  faith — not  Idle  hope,  but  the  tame 
faith  that  enabled  us  to  nourish  a  new  civili- 
zation In  these  spacious  continents.  And 
In  that  new  world  we  will  carry  forward  our 
Alliance  for  Progress  In  such  a  way  that  men 
In  all  lands  will  marvel  at  the  power  of  free- 
dom to  achieve  the  betterment  of  man. 


ARE  AMERICAN  SERVICEMEN  IN 
TIME  OP  PEACE  EXPENDABLE? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida     Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tlV&t  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas   I  Mr.  Gonzalez  ]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extrancrous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.      Is    there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    GONZALEZ.     Mr.    Speaker,    on 
March  10,  1964.  we  learned  through  the 
newspapers,  radio,  and  TV  of  the  down- 
ing of  another  American  plane  in  E^ast 
Germany.    We  later  learned  through  the 
newspapers,  radio,  and  TV  that  the  So- 
viet Union  admitted  the  shooting  down 
of  the  American  RB-66  jet  reconnais- 
sance bomber  by  one  of  its  own  fighters. 
Then    we    learned    through    the    news- 
papers, radio,  and  TV  that  this  time  the 
crew  of  three  parachuted  to  safety  and 
are  alive.    They  are  being  held  prisoners 
in  East  Germany,  and  we  do  not  know 
whether  we  will  get  them  back,  but  they 
are  alive. 

It  is  indeed  fortunate  for  the  Ameri- 
can people,  who  spend  a  good  portion  of 
their  hard  earned  money  to  support  their 
Government,  that  there  are  such  things 
as  newspapers,  radio,  and  TV;  for  in  our 
so-called  open  society,  where  the  Gov- 
ernment likes  to  admit  that  the  people 
have  a  right  to  know,  the  people  cannot 
depend  on  their  elected  Representatives 
to  keep  them  informed  about  the  afTairs 
of  this  Nation.  The  reason,  of  course,  is 
that  their  elected  Representatives  do 
not  have  the  information  to  give  out. 

How  is  it  that  Members  of  Congress 
have  to  depend  on  the  newspapers,  radio, 
and  TV  to  keep  themselves  informed 
about  the  actions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? In  my  opinion  the  answer  is 
simply  this:  The  appointed  members  of 
the  Government  are  not  elected  by  the 
people  or  by  the  Congress.  Therefore, 
they  feel  responsible  to  neither  In  the 
sense  of  having  to  report,  to  advise,  to 
inform,  nor  to  account  to  the  people  or 
the  Congress. 

I  have  long  been  deeply  disturbed  by 
this  situation.  We  all  recall  the  incident 
of  January  29,  1964.  in  which  an  Ameri- 
can T-39  was  shot  down  over  East  Ger- 
many The  recollection  may  be  faint  and 
fading  fast,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
ha«  ceased  to  be  of  interest  to  the  news- 
papers, radio,  or  TV  But  I  think  we 
can  all  remember  at  least  dimly  the  fact 
that  an  American  plane  did  get  shot 
down  and  that  three  Americans  were 
killed  On  February  4.  I  delivered  a 
speech  on  the  floor  of  this  House  on  the 
subject.  In  that  speech.  I  raised  this 
question;  How  are  Members  of  Congress 
supposed  to  learn  the  facts  concerning 
incidents  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
in  which  American  citizens  are  Involved? 
That  question  still  needs  to  be  answered. 


because  the  people  rightly  make  numer- 
ous inquiries  to  their  elected  Represent- 
atives who  meet  in  the  Nation's  Capitol 
and  presumably  are  knowledgeable  about 
the  affairs  of  government.  When  an 
American  plane  gets  shot  down  the  p>eo- 
ple  want  to  know  about  it.  They  want  to 
know  why  it  happened  and  whether  it 
will  happen  again.  It  is  a  time  of  peace 
and  their  sons  and  loved  ones  are  getting 
shot  out  of  the  skies  and  are  being  killed. 

Yet.  their  elected  Representatives  can 
tell  them  only  what  they  themselves  can 
find  out  in  the  newspapers,  radio,  and 
TV. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  going  on  in  Ger- 
many? Why  are  our  planes  getting  shot 
down?  Why  are  our  sons  getting  killed? 
Are  we  sending  spy  missions  over  Com- 
munist countries?  If  so.  the  people  have 
a  right  to  know  it.  Are  Americans  get- 
ting killed  for  making  honest  mistakes? 
If  so.  the  people  have  a  right  to  know 
that.  But  until  some  procedures  are 
established  whereby  the  Members  of 
Congress  can  learn  from  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Defense  Department 
and  whatever  Federal  arm  of  Govern- 
ment is  involved  what  the  facts  are.  the 
people  and  the  Members  of  Congress  will 
have  to  continue  to  look  to  the  news- 
papers, radio,  and  TV  for  their  informa- 
tion. Those  stories  may  be  slightly  in- 
accurate, slanted,  and  in  conflict  with 
one  another;  but  apparently,  that  is  the 
best  the  Government  can  do — or  wants 
to  do. 


ED  NEILAN.  BANKER-PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  US  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
AND  GREAT  CRUSADER  AGAINST 
GOVERNMENT  SUBSIDIES.  DIS- 
CLOSED AS  RECIPIENT  OF  U.S.  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  AGRICULTURE 
SUBSIDIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Li- 
BONATi  > .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Patman  I  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  New 
Castle  County.  Del.,  on  Route  1  near  the 
town  of  Bear,  is  a  farm  listed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  as  farm  223.  It 
covers  207  acres  of  which  104  are  crop 
land. 

But  this,  my  colleagues.  Is  no  ordinary 
farm.  It  belongs  to  the  president  of  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  Is  also 
head  of  the  Bank  of  Delaware.  It  be- 
longs to  a  man  who  most  of  the  press 
and  public  no  longer  takes  seriously.  It 
belongs  to  a  man  who  for  a  while  fooled  a 
lot  of  people.  It  belongs  to  Ed  Nellan, 
better  known  as  the  Scrooge  of  Wilming- 
ton. 

From  Neilan's  own  mouth  on  numerous 
occasions,  we  have  learned  that  he  Is 
against  anything  the  Goverrunent  might 
do  for  people — provided  the  people  are 
not  big  bankers.  He  likes  to  pose  as  a 
country  banker  but  this  Is  as  phony  as — 
let  us  say — his  crusade  against  Govern- 
ment subsidies.  Not  long  ago,  speaking 
to  a  Delaware  audience.  Neilan  said: 

There  are  at  least  a  few  businessmen  In 
the  front  ranks  of  the  subsidy  grabbers,  and 
they  deserve  to  be  dragged  out  Into  the  pub- 
lic spotlight  along  with  the  politicians  with 
whom  they  make  their  corrupt  deals. 
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Remember  that  quotation  as  we  reveal 
another  facet  of  the  life  of  Ed  Nellan. 
We  will  note  that  he  seems  to  embrace 
some  of  the  qualities  of  the  'Great  Im- 
poster." 

Now.  my  colleagues.  If  a  man  is  elected 
to  head  a  large,  national  business  orgg- 
nlzatlon  or  to  be  president  of  a  good- 
sized  bank  in  a  good-sized  city,  he  is 
supposed  to  be  a  responsible  citizen. 
When  he  says  something  people  general- 
ly pay  attention.  And  they  think,  "If  he 
holds  those  important  Jobs  and  he  speakt 
out,  he  must  be  forthright  and  honor- 
able in  what  he  has  to  say.  He  could  not 
afford  to  be  otherwise."  But  let  us  see  If 
this  is  true  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Nellan  who 
is  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  and  head  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Delaware  and  who 
owns  what  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture calls  farm  No.  223  in  New  Castle 
County,  Del.,  on  route  No.  1  near  the 
town  of  Bear. 

Bear  in  mind,  my  colleagues,  that  this 
barefoot  country  banker  from  the  duchy 
of  Dupont  has  spoken  with  a  righteoua 
unctuousness  against  Government  sub- 
sidies from  one  end  of  the  Nation  to  the 
other — they  are  wicked,  he  asserts — they 
destroy  the  national  fiber.  But  he  Is  not 
against  subsidies  to  banks  like  his  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Delaware — where  he  was 
caught  with  his  Federal  deposit  slip 
showing — to  the  tune  of  a  monthly  aver- 
age running  to  almost  $10  million  of 
Uncle  Sams  money  last  year.  This  mon- 
ey— I  Informed  the  Congress  a  couple  of 
months  ago — cost  Ed  Nellan  and  his  bank 
nothing.  But  they  loaned  the  money  out 
at  the  "going  commercial  rate  "  in  the 
State  of  Delaware,  and  thus  received  a 
handsome  subsidy  because  the  taxpayer 
paid  Interest  on  the  money  that  Ed  Nell- 
an and  his  bank  rented  out  to  the  people 
of  Delaware. 

But  now  I  am  going  to  prove  that  Ed 
Neilan  is  even  phonier  than  I  have  previ- 
ously reported  to  you.  What  I  am  about 
to  say  is  even  more  shocking  than  many 
of  the  misrepresentations  of  fact  that 
Neilan.  the  Delaware  banker-farmer, 
has  made  around  the  country. 

Here  are  some  facts  that  have  come  to 
me  through  the  courtesy  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  I  have  a 
rundown  from  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment that  farm  No.  223  in  New  Castle 
County  on  Route  No,  1  In  Bear.  Del- 
owned  by  Ed  Neilan.  and  operated  by  a 
tenant  farmer  named  Delaware  E. 
Laws,  has  been,  since  1959,  receiving 
Government  subsidies. 

Not  for  one  moment  do  I  want  you  to 
believe  that  I  am  opposed  to  farm  sub- 
sidies. If  any  group  in  America  has 
needed  assistance  In  the  more  than  three 
and  a  half  decades  that  I  have  been  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  it  Is  the 
American  farmer.  No.  my  friends,  I  am 
not  opposed  to  farm  subsidies,  but  I  am 
against  frauds  like  Ed  Nellan,  who 
silently  accept  farm  subsidies  while  at 
the  same  time  they  scream  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other  about  the 
horrors  of  Federal  subsidies. 

Ed  Neilan  made  not  only  one  but  two 
speeches  in  Indianapolis,  railing  against 
Federal  appropriations  and  subsidies, 
which  he  assured  the  citizens  were  ruin- 
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\ML  their  way  of  life;  but  I  am  certain 
that  he  did  not  tell  them  that  he,  him- 
geif  was  receiving  bounteous  largess 
from  Uncle  Sams  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Down  m  my  State  of  Texas,  Neilan  was 
telling  the  good  folks  how  horrible  Fed- 
eral subsidies  are,  what  damage  they  do 
to  the  American  way  of  life  and  free 
enterprise,  and  I  am  sure  he  didn't  tell 
the  citizens  of  Bay  City,  or  Tyler,  Hous- 
ton, or  Dallas,  Tex.,  that  he  was  receiv- 
ing his  bounty  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Instead  he  told 
these  audiences  with  a  dramatic  tremor 
in  his  voice  how  much  he  was  agairist 
Federal  aid  of  any  kind  to  any  segment 
of  the  American  society,  how  much  he 
was  against  helping  the  sick,  the  aged, 
how  we  must  avoid  doing  anything  for 
the  farmer  or  businessman  or  for  the 
unemployed  laboring  man,  and  above  all. 
how  the  U.S.  Goverrunent  must  by  all 
means  stop  any  assistance  to  the  Amer- 
ican veteran,  particularly  those  who 
fought  for  their  country  In  World  War  I, 
many  of  them  now  approaching  the  end 
of  the  road  and  need  the  aid  of  the  very 
Government  they  rallied  behind  in 
1917-18. 

In  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  and  points 
North.  East.  South,  and  West,  subsidies 
were  bad  for  everybody  except  bankers, 
but  he  never  said  that  he  was  receiving 
money  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Now  let  us  be  specific  about  what  he 
has  been  receiving:  In  a  Federal  feed 
grain  program,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment has  on  file  for  1961,  1962,  1963. 
applications  and  receipts  signed  by  Ed 
Neilan  as  a  participant  In  this  program 
which  was  created  by  the  Congress  in 
1961  In  1961,  Ed  Neilan's  farm  received 
a  total  of  $547.72.  Ed  Neilan's  50  percent 
of  this  particular  agricultural  subsidy 
amounted  to  $273.86.  Then  in  1962,  Ed 
Neilan's  farm,  farm  No.  223.  received  a 
toui  of  $605.14.  The  banker-farmer- 
businessman,  who  hates  Government 
subsidies,  received  as  his  50  percent 
share,  $302.57.  In  1963,  Ed  Neilan's  farm 
received  $481.74,  his  personal  share  was 
$240.87.  So  far  as  I  have  been  informed, 
there  is  no  application  yet  for  1964,  but 
over  the  3 -year  period  I  have  Just  noted, 
Neilan's  farm  No.  223  received  $1,634.60 
In  the  feed-grain  program. 

But  I  have  only  told  you  part  of  the 
story.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
issued  purchase  orders  to  a  lime  seller  in 
Delaware  who  delivered  28.7  tons  of  lime 
In  1959  which  cost  the  Government  and 
saved  Ed  Neilan,  $104.40;  in  1961,  54.2 
tons  of  lime  which  cost  the  Govern- 
ment and  saved  Ed  Neilan,  $200;  in  1962, 
for  the  delivery  of  41.2  tons  of  lime, 
$126.89.  All  this  money  Ed  Neilan 
saved,  thanks  to  Uncle  Sam's  subsidies. 
As  his  share  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's conservation  program  in  1963,  he 
accepted  a  $92.92  gratuity  from  Uncle 
Sam  for  28.7  tons  of  lime. 

All  told,  Ed  Neilan's  farm  has  received 
In  Government  cost-share  payments  for 
lime  a  total  of  $524.21,  and  for  his  feed 
gram  program  a  total  of  $1,634.60, 
which  adds  up  to  $2,158.81.  Now  I  ask 
you:  Do  you  suppose  Ed  Neilan  told  any 
of  the  dozens  of  audiences  that  he  has 


addressed  as  head  of  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  that  he,  himself,  was  re- 
ceiving Government  subsidies  that  I  have 
just  enumerated?  He  did  not.  He  was 
just  against  Grovernment  subsidies  verb- 
ally. This  venal  man  is  never  against  a 
buck  for  himself  or  his  big  banker 
friends. 

Early  this  year,  he  told  the  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Whatever  their  excuse,  the  subsidy  seekers 
betray  the  whole  American  community.  The 
consequences  of  their  guilt,  of  their  con- 
nivance In  this  seduction  by  subsidy,  are 
the  corruption  of  our  political  system,  the 
decline  of  public  morality,  the  further  cen- 
tralization of  Government,  and  the  loss  of 
that  local  Initiative  on  which  this  country 
once  flourished. 

Then  on  February  28,  Neilan  told  a 
group  of  Delaware  chicken  farmers: 

I  think  all  of  you  already  know  that  It  was 
the  farmers  who  fired  the  shots  heard 
"round  the  world  at  Lexington  and  Concord." 

But  sadly  Neilan  warned : 

Over  the  last  three  decades  there  has  been 
a  definitive  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Socialists 
to  control  agrlcultxire. 

He  was  happy,  he  said,  that  the  Dela- 
ware poulti-ymen  had  achieved  success 
because  of  "hard  work"  and  "no  Federal 
aid"  or  "subsidies." 

The  time  is  now  right,  said  our  hero, 
when  the  agriculture  portion  of  our 
economy  is  in  a  position  to  do  a  better 
Job  if  it  is  released  from  artificial  con- 
trols and  restrictions. 

This  brought  to  my  mind  that  old  saw 
about  the  man  who  "never  went  against 
his  principles  because  he  didn't  seem  to 
have  any." 


MATTHEW    FONTAINE   MAURY:    AN 
OUTSTANDING  MEMORIALIZA- 

TION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi ) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Thompson  ]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  finest  compensations 
for  service  in  the  Congress  is  the  in- 
creased understanding  it  gives  of  basic 
American  history.  In  this,  the  great 
and  manifold  contributions  of  the  vast 
regions  of  Virginia  in  building  our  Na- 
tion are  preeminent. 

VIRGINIA'S     GREAT     CONTRIBUTIONS 

As  the  first  permanent  English  settle- 
ment in  North  America,  projector  of  the 
wedge  of  civilization  westward,  leader  in 
the  War  of  Independence,  conqueror  of 
the  Northwest  Territory,  and  colonizer 
of  Kentucky;  as  the  principal  architect 
of  our  Federal  Constitution  and  our 
Union  of  Sovereign  States;  and  as  a 
major  influence  in  the  expansion  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Pacific,  Virginia  has 
served  as  the  mother  of  States  and 
statesmen,  and  supplied  the  Father  of 
Our  Country  and  its  first  President — 
George  Washington. 

The  roster  of  her  illustrious  sons  in- 
cludes some  of  the  most  eminent  sol- 
diers, jurists,  historians,  scientists,  Gov- 
ernors, and  Senators  and  administrators 
in   history,   with   seven   of   them   since 


Washington  becoming  the  Chief  Magis- 
trates of  the  Republic,  thereby  making 
Virginia  the  mother  of  Presidents. 

Because  of  her  truly  wonderful  and 
outstanding  contributions,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  has  become  luminous 
in  American  history  and,  indeed,  in  the 
history  of  constitutional  liberty.  It  may 
be  likened  to  a  fountain  with  streams 
flowing  in  many  directions  to  diverse 
areas  in  our  country,  including  my  own 
State  of  Texas. 

It  was  his  profound  knowledge  of  our 
constitutional  history  that  enabled  Dan- 
iel Webster,  in  an  address  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  on  March  12,  1838,  to  describe 
the  passage,  on  January  21,  1786.  by  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  Virginia,  of  a  res- 
olution calling  for  the  appointment  of 
commissioners  to  meet  with  representa- 
tives of  other  States  to  discuss  matters 
of  trade  as  the  first  act  in  a  train  of 
events  that  resulted  in  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution. 

In  an  eloquent  tribute  to  Vlrgiiiia, 
Webster  said  in  part : 

I  here  acknowledge  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  to  be  entitled  to  the  honor  of  com- 
mencing the  work  of  establishing  this  Con- 
stitution. The  honor  Is  hers:  let  her  enjoy 
It;  let  her  forever  wear  It  proudly;  there  Is 
not  a  brighter  jewel  In  the  coronet  that 
adorns  her  brow.  Let  this  resolution  stand. 
Illustrating  her  records,  and  blazoning  her 
name  through  all  time! 

STATE     CAPITOL     IN     BICHMOND     SYMBOLIZES 
VIRGINIA'S     LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  capitol  of  Virginia 
in  Richmond  symbolizes  that  which  is 
great  in  her  history.  Designed  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  after  the  Maison  Caree 
at  Nimes,  Prance,  a  Roman  temple  built 
2,000  years  ago  by  Augustus  Caesar,  and 
completed  in  1788,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
stately  and  famous  of  all  capitols  in  the 
United  States. 

In  the  rotunda  of  the  capitol.  stands 
Virginia's  most  cherished  possession — 
the  Houdon  statue  of  Washington.  Set 
up  in  its  present  position  in  1796  and 
viewed  on  this  spot  by  Washington  him- 
self, who  approved  it,  the  statute  is  sur- 
rounded by  busts,  in  niches  on  the  walls, 
of  seven  other  illustrious  Virginians  who 
have  served  as  Presidents  of  the  United 
States:  Jefferson,  Madison.  Monroe,  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison,  Tyler,  Taylor,  and 
Wilson. 

The  most  beautiful,  as  well  sis  historic, 
room  in  this  famous  building  is  the  old 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  which  ad- 
joins the  rotunda.  Notable  for  its 
architecture,  balconies  and  stairways, 
this  hall  is  rich  in  traditions  as  the  scene 
of  many  dramatic  events. 

The  House  of  Delegates  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature,  the  oldest  legislative 
body  in  North  America  tracing  back  to 
the  formation  in  1619  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  held  its  meetings  there  from 
1788  to  1906;  and  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress, during  1861-65.  General  conven- 
tions of  the  Commonwealth  have  con- 
ducted their  sessions  within  its  sacred 
walls.  In  the  hall  in  1807.  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall  presided  over  the  trial  of 
Aaron  Burr  on  the  charge  of  treason.  It 
was  there,  on  February  13,  1861,  that  the 
general  convention  of  Virginia  met  and, 
in  an  effort  to  prevent  the  Civil  War. 
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voted  against  secession  but,  after  Fort 
Sumter,  it  took  the  momentous  action, 
on  April  17.  1861,  of  voting  for  secession 
and.  on  April  23,  confirmed  the  appoint- 
ment of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  as  the  com- 
mander In  chief  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces  of  Virginia. 

On  the  spot  in  front  of  the  rostrum, 
where  General  Lee  stood  and  accepted 
his  appointment  following  an  eloquent 
and  moving  address  by  President  John 
Janney  of  the  general  convention,  stands 
a  statue  of  Lee.  Inscribed  on  its  base 
are  his  brief  and  dignified  words  of  ac- 
ceptance, which  have  won  the  admiration 
of  students  of  military  history. 

Around  the  walls  of  the  old  hall  are 
busts  of  some  of  Virginia's  greatest  sons; 
Patrick  Henry.  Richard  Henry  Lee.  and 
George  Mason;  John  Marshall.  Henry 
Clay,  and  Cyrus  H.  McCormick;  Joseph 
E.  Johnston.  Thomas  J.  Jackson,  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart,  and  Fltzhugh  Lee:  Jefferson 
Davis  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens;  Sam 
Houston  and  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury, 
the  last  being  the  celebrated  naval  scien- 
tist. 

HISTORIC  SETTING  FOR  JANUARY  19.1964. 
COMMUCORATION 

$,  It  was  in  this  historic  setting  that  the 
Stonewall  Jackson  chapter.  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  on  the 
afternoon  of  Sunday,  January  19.  1964. 
commemorated  the  birthdays  of  Lee. 
Jackson,  and  Maury  In  what  was  another 
historic  occasion,  especially  honoring 
Maury. 

Specially  set  up  as  illustrations  for  the 
principal  address  was  an  exhibit  of  charts 
and  maps,  among  them  reproductions  of 
some  of  his  originals.  These  included 
pilot,  wind  and  current,  whale.  North 
Atlantic  Ocean  depth  and  two-way 
steamer  trafBc  lane  charts:  also  one 
showing  the  "telegraphic  plateau"  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  discovered  and  named  by 
Maury,  on  which  he  recommended  the  lo- 
cation of  the  first  transatlantic  cable. 

On  each  side  of  the  speaker's  stand  was 
a  greatly  magnified  photograph  of  Maury 
taken  In  1853  at  the  height  of  his  physi- 
cal and  mental  p>owers.  In  front  of  the 
rostrum  was  a  reproduction  in  color  of 
the  well-known  Hergesheimer  portrait  of 
Maury. 

DISnNGUISHED    CTTXSTS    AND    CULTtntAL    ORGANI- 
ZATIONS   PRESENT 

The  distinguished  guests  in  the  mem- 
orable scene  included: 

Honorable  Lucas  D.  Phillips,  member 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  Virginia 
Legislature  and  well-known  constitu- 
tional authority,  and  Mrs.  Phillips,  of 
Loudoun  County. 

Rear  Adm.  Robert  O.  Glover,  former 
hydrographer  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  Mrs. 
Glover. 

Chalkley  DuVal.  chief  engineer  of  the 
city  of  Richmond. 

Mrs.  W.  Herbert  Knowles.  registrar- 
genealogist  of  the  Jamestowne  Society. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greenhow  Maury.  Jr., 
representing  the  Maury  family. 

Cultural  organizations  represented  in 
the  gathering  were  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  the  Virginia  Civil 
War  Centennial  Conmiission,  the  Vir- 
ginia Historical  Society  and  the  Virginia 
Museimi  of  Fine  Arts. 


MATTHEW    rONTAINE    KAURT :     PROTEGE    OP    SAM 
HOUSTON 

Because  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  was 
appointed  as  a  midshipman  In  the  Navy 
in  1825  by  Representative  Sam  Houston 
of  Tennessee  and  thus  became  a  pro- 
tege of  him  who  later  became  the  great- 
est leader  in  the  history  of  my  own  State 
of  Texas,  I  shall  mention  some  highlights 
of  Houston's  extraordinary  career. 

Born  in  Rockbridge  County,  Va.,  he 
moved  to  Tennessee  in  earlv  life,  and  was 
a  Representative  in  the  Congress  from 
Tennessee.  1823-27.  when  he  appointed 
Maury;  Governor  of  Tennessee.  1827-29; 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Texas  Army 
in  the  war  for  liberation  from  Mexico, 
and  hero  of  the  decisive  Battle  of  San 
Jacinto,  1836;  and  the  first  President  of 
Texas.  1841-44;  a  Senator  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  from  Texas, 
1846-59;  and.  finally.  Governor  of  Texas. 
1859  until  he  was  deposed  because  of  his 
refusal  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  Confederate  States.  Sam  Houston 
always  viewed  the  epochal  achievements 
of  Maury  with  pride,  a  fact  that  will  be 
of  the  greatest  interest  to  all  Texans. 

HIGHLIGHTS    OF    MEMORIALIZATION    EXERCISES 

The  principal  speaker  for  the  program 
was  Capt.  Miles  P.  DuVal.  Jr.,  distin- 
guished naval  oflQcer.  historian  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  a  leading  authority 
on  interoceanic  canal  problems.  His 
well-known  writings  and  other  notable 
contributions  In  this  field  have  been  of 
the  highest  Importance  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  Congress,  the  Nation  and.  in- 
deed, the  world  at  large. 

The  preparation  of  Captain  DuVal's 
address  required  a  long  period  of  the 
most  Intensive  research.  He  obviously 
recognized  the  opportunity  afforded  in 
making  the  address  on  Maury  and  set 
out  to  perform  the  greatly  needed,  long 
delayed  and  Important  public  service  of 
vitalizing  and  evaluating  his  life  and  ac- 
complishments. He  also  deplored  the 
failure  to  assemble  and  publish  the  col- 
lected writings  of  Maury. 

That  he  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
contributions  of  Maury  Into  historical 
focus  is  shown  by  the  prolog  of  his 
paper,  which,  though  not  included  in  his 
spoken  address,  will  be  found  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  text.  Its  factual 
appraisal  and  interpretation  of  Maury's 
career  will  be  invaluable  for  those  who 
wish  to  honor  this  long  neglected  but 
great  figure  in  the  history  of  science,  the 
Navy,  and  the  United  States. 

The  proceedings  were  characterized 
by  grace  and  dignity.  Called  to  order 
by  Mrs.  Francis  Edward  Carter,  the  sec- 
ond vice  president,  substituting  for  the 
chapter  president.  Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Hord. 
the  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer 
by  the  chaplain.  Mrs.  D.  T.  Sutherland. 

The  exercises  featured  the  bestowal  of 
crosses  of  military  service  by  Mrs.  Al- 
bert Lee  May.  the  recorder  of  crosses, 
and  Mrs.  Carter,  on  Col.  William  Wirt 
Brock,  Jr.,  and  Pvt.  Flavius  Burfoot 
Walker,  Jr..  for  meritorious  service  In 
World  War  II  and  on  A2c.  Pleasants 
Parsons  Pilcher.  Jr..  for  similar  service 
in  the  Korean  war. 

Appropriately,  there  was  a  program  of 
southern  music  provided  by  the  orches- 


tra of  the  Thomas  Jefferson  High  School 
of  Richmond. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  order  that  the  enUit 
proceedings  may  be  suitably  recorded  In 
the  permanent  annals  of  the  Congrew  I 
now  quote  the  roles  of  the  participants: 
Remarks  or  Vice  President  Carter,  Iktro- 
DuciNo  Judge  William  Old 

Members  of  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Chtp- 
ter.  dlsttngulaiied  guest*,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, because  of  the  scope  of  today's  exer- 
cises, next  In  Importance  to  the  choice  of 
the  principal  speaker  Is  that  of  the  one  to 
Introduce  him. 

We  are  fortunate  In  having  secured  for 
this  service  one  of  Virginia's  most  distin- 
guished lawyers. 

As  Judge  of  the  37th  Virginia  Judicial  Cir- 
cuit, consisting  of  Chesterfleld  County  and 
the  city  of  Colonial  Heights,  he  has  served 
with  distinction.  An  eminent  authority  on 
constitutional  law,  he  has  been  a  consultant 
of  lawyers  and  Judges,  lectured  and  written 
extensively. 

He  was  the  principal  leader  In  bringing 
about  the  restoration  of  Fort  Darling  at 
Drewry's  Bluff  about  8  miles  below  Richmond 
on  the  James  River,  the  Gibraltar  of  the 
South  during  the  Civil  War.  and  lu  designa- 
tion as  a  national  monument  under  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

For  his  many  meritorious  labors  for  peo- 
ple In  all  walks  of  life,  he  has  been  ac- 
claimed as  a  great  humanitarian  It  is  my 
privilege  to  call  upon  Judge  William  Old  of 
Chesterfleld.  who  will  Introduce  the  speaker 

Remarks  op  Judge  William  Old,  Introddcinc 
Captain  DuVai. 

Madam  President,  members  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, when  searching  for  a  suitably  quail- 
fled  speaker  for  today's  program  to  honor  one 
of  Virginia's  most  Illustrious  sons  who  served 
with  great  distinction  In  the  Navy  of  our 
country  from  1825  to  1861.  It  was  decided 
that  the  person  selected  should  be  not  only 
a  Virginian  but  also  should  have  the  special 
background  afforded  by  a  career  In  the  Navy 
The  search  was  rewarding. 

Our  speaker  today  was  appointed  to  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  by  Representative  A.  J. 
Montague  of  Richmond  and  was  a  member  of 
the  class  of  1919.  This  class  graduated  a 
year  early  in  1918  because  of  the  urgent  need 
for  young  officers  for  World  War  I.  What  In 
his  subsequent  career  quallfles  him  to  ad- 
dress us  on  this  occasion? 

Afloat,  he  has  served  on  various  types  of 
vessels  In  the  water  washing  four  conti- 
nents— on  the  three  coasts  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  Caribbean  and  Central  Ameri- 
can regions.  In  Alaska  and  Hawaii;  In  Europe 
and  South  America;  and.  during  World  War 
II,  in  the  Canal  Zone,  the  southwest  Pacific, 
and  the  Far  East.  His  assignments  have  In- 
cluded the  command  of  three  naval  vessels, 
with  participation  In  the  1933  naval  demon- 
stration off  Cuba  and  various  peacetime 
exercises  with  the  U.S.  Fleet,  combat  opera- 
tions during  World  War  II  In  the  Par  East, 
and  the  occupation  of  the  Japanese  Empire 
and  China. 

Ashore,  he  has  had  postgraduate  training 
at  the  Naval  War  College,  the  Naval  Post 
Graduate  School,  and  Georgetown  University, 
as  well  as  responsible  positions  In  the  Navy 
Department,  and  In  the  Canal  Zone  Govern- 
ment during  the  crucial  period  prior  to  and 
after   Pearl    Harbor. 

In  addition  to  his  regular  duties  In  the 
Canal  Zone,  he  made  extensive  studies  of 
the  marine  operations  of  the  Panama  Canal 
out  of  which  he  developed  the  first  compre- 
hensive plan  for  its  operational  Improvement 
and  increase  of  capacity — a  plan  that  has  at- 
tracted worldwide  attention  among  maritime 
nations. 
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An  author  of  distinction,  he  has  written 
two  important  books  on  Panama  Canal  his- 
tory He  has  also  delivered  Important  ad- 
(jresses  and  written  basic  articles  dealing  with 
interoceanic  canal  problems  for  professional 
goctety  periodicals  and  reference  works,  re- 
Dubllshed  In  the  Congressional  Record.  In 
10  doing,  he  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
literature  on   these  vlUl  subjects. 

Thus.  In  our  speaker  today,  we  have  one 
whose  broad  background  of  naval  and  Pan- 
ama Canal  experience,  and  Intensive  studies 
of  interoceanic  canal  history  and  problems, 
eminently  qualified  him  to  address  us  on  this 
auspicious  occasion.  Since  he  is  not  here  In 
an  official  capacity,  he  wishes  to  stress  that 
Uie  assertions  and  opinions  that  he  will  ex- 
press are  his  personal  ones  and  are  not  to  be 
contrued  as  official  or  as  necessarily  refiectlng 
the  views  of  the  Navy  Department  or  of  any 
other  agency. 

It  is  my  great  privilege  and  honor  to 
present  Capt.  Miles  P.  DuVal,  Jr.,  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  retired,  who  will  address  us  on  the 
most  timely  subject:  "Matthew  Fontaine 
Maury:   Benefactor  of  Mankind." 

MATTHrw  Fontaine  Maurt:   BENErACTOR  or 

Mankind 

(By  Miles  P.  Duval,  Jr.) 

"TO  the  youth  of  the  Nation." 

Prologue:  "Evaluation  or  Career"  or 

Matthew  Fontaine  Maury 

(Bom   January    14,    1806,    died    February    1. 

1873;  appointed  February  1,  1825,  resigned 

April  20,  1861 ) 

Author :  First  Book  on  Nautical  Science  by 
an  American  Naval  Officer,  1836. 

First  Superintendent:  U.S.  Naval  Observa- 
tory. 1844-61. 

First  Hydrographer:  U.S.  Navy.  1844-61. 

Precursor:  U.S.  Weather  Bureau,  1843-57. 

Pounder  of  the  science  of  oceanography. 

Father  of  world  meteorology. 

Pathfinder  of  the  seas. 

Locator  of  the  first  transatlantic  cable. 

Advocate  of  naval  reform  and  reorganiza- 
tion. 

Champion  for  establishment  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy. 

Prophet  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Planner  for  Amazonian,  Mlsslsslpplan,  and 
Antarctic  explorations. 

Leader  for  International  cooperation  In 
Antarctic  research. 

Inventor  of  the  first  electrically  controlled 
submarine  mine  successfully  used  In  war- 
fare. 

Introducer  of  cinchona  cultivation  Into 
Mexico. 

Author  of  public  school  geographies. 

Father  of  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute. 

Madam  President,  members  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  distinguished 
guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  Indeed  a 
great  privilege  to  address  this  fine  gathering 
of  traditional  Americans  In  this  historic  hall, 
within  these  walls  one  can  almost  hear  the 
echoes  of  long  ago  when  Virginia,  In  a  pro- 
ceeding of  the  utmost  solemnity  on  April 
23,  1861,  confirmed  the  appointment  of  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee,  as  the  commander  In  chief  of 
its  land  and  naval  forces. 

Among  those  In  that  memorable  scene  was 
the  man  whose  memory  we,  as  fellow  Virgin- 
ians, honor  today :  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury. 
Who  was  he  and  what  was  the  story  behind 
his  presence? 

EARLT    tears,    1808-25 

Born  on  a  farm  In  Spotsylvania  County, 
Va.,  near  Fredericksburg,  on  January  14, 
1806.  he  was  of  distinguished  mixed  Hugue- 
not. Dutch,  and  English  ancestry,  with  tradi- 
tions of  culture  and  scholarship,  and  with 
lines  tracing  to  early  Jamestown.  From  his 
father,  Richard  Maury,  he  Inherited  much 
of  his  amiability  and  hlgh-mlndedness;  from 
his  mother,  Diana  Minor  Maury,  he  derived 


the  qualities  of  great  decision  and  strength 
of  character. 

In  hU  fifth  year,  the  Maury  family,  like 
so  many  others  of  that  period,  moved  to 
Tennessee  and  established  a  new  home  near 
Franklin  In  Williamson  County,  south  of 
Nashville.  Working  on  the  farm  and  attend- 
ing an  "old  field"  school,  where  young 
Matthew  took  part  In  "singing  geography" 
with  pupils  ranged  around  the  room  to 
chant  geographical  facts,  he  seemed  destined 
for  a  life  behind  the  plough  but,  when  he 
w£is  12  years  old,  something  happened.  In 
the  exercise  of  his  boyish  Instinct  for  adven- 
ture, he  climbed  a  tree  and  fell  45  feet  to 
the  ground.  Taken  up  apparently  lifeless, 
he  was  found  to  have  Injured  his  back  so 
seriously  as  to  unfit  him  for  farm  work. 
This  resulted  In  his  father  deciding,  because 
of  his  son's  high  aptitude  for  study,  to  send 
him  to  Harpeth  Academy  near  Franklin, 
then  headed  by  Rev.  James  H.  Otey,  after- 
ward the  first  Anglican  bishop  of  Tennessee. 

At  Harpeth,  Maury's  active  mind  and 
studious  habits  quickly  attracted  the  notice 
of  Its  capable  teachers  who  encouraged  him. 
In  the  study  of  Latin,  he  covered  the  gram- 
mar In  7  days,  making  a  record  for  the  acad- 
emy and  demonstrating  high  capacity  for 
learning  languages.  Moreover,  he  helped  to 
support  hlmseif  by  assisting  nls  Instructors 
and  coaching  pupils.  His  greatest  Interest 
became  science. 

The  Inspiration  for  this  ambition  was  a 
shoemaker,  an  old  Mr.  Neal,  who  was  a 
mathematician.  He  worked  his  problems 
with  an  awl  on  leather  and  returned  repaired 
shoes  with  soles  covered  with  X's  and  Y's. 
"The  example  of  that  man,"  Maury  later 
wrote,  "first  awakened  in  my  breast  the 
young  spirit  of  emulation;  for  my  earliest 
recollections  of  the  feelings  of  ambition  are 
connected  with  the  aspiration  to  emulate 
that  man  In  mathematics."  ' 

CHOOSING  A  NAVAL  CAREER,  1825 

When  the  time  came  for  further  educa- 
tion, young  Maury,  sufficiently  recovered, 
considered  going  to  West  Point  but  his  father 
did  not  approve.  Inspired  by  the  adventures 
of  his  oldest  brother,  John  Minor  Maury, 
who  had  served  under  David  Porter  on  the 
famous  cruise  of  the  Essex  In  the  Pacific 
during  the  War  of  1812,  Matthew  determined 
to  enter  the  Navy  and  secured  an  appoint- 
ment as  an  acting  midshipman  from  Rep- 
resentative Sam  Houston  of  Tennessee. 

Faced  with  the  opposition  of  his  father 
who  wished  his  son  to  be  a  physician,  Mat- 
thew proved  resourceful.  He  arranged  for 
the  pvirchase  of  a  horse  for  $75  to  be  paid  on 
reaching  his  destination  and  was  given  $30 
by  one  of  his  most  admired  teachers,  William 
C.  Hasbrouck,  for  his  services  in  coaching 
young  pupils.  Then,  on  a  Sunday  morning 
m  the  spring  of  1825,  the  19-year-old  Maury 
set  out  alone  on  the  long  ride  to  Washington 
to  start  his  career  with  the  determination  to 
succeed  by  following  the  old  maxim,  "Make 
everything  bend  to  your  profession."  = 

Stopping  by  the  Spotsylvania  home  of  an 
uncle  by  marriage,  Edward  Herndon,  to 
whom  he  sold  the  horse,  Maury  Immediately 
sent  the  money  to  the  owner  In  Tennessee. 
But  more  Important,  he  met  Ann  Hull  Hern- 
don, daughter  of  Dabney  Herndon.  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, who,  though  only  13,  recognized 
his  quality  and  evinced  an  affectionate  re- 
gard for  him  that  the  young  midshipman 
never  forgot. 

riRST    CRUISE    ON    THE    "BRANDYWINE,"    1825-26 

Reaching  Washington  penniless,  Maury  re- 
ceived 15  cents  per  mile  travel  allowance, 
which  was  ample  for  his  needs.  He  was  or- 
dered to  the  new  frigate  Brandywine  then  at 
anchor  In  the  Potomac  and  reported  on 
board  on  August  13,  1825.  His  first  assign- 
ment proved  a  stroke  of  fortune.    The  Bran- 


'  Lewis,  p.  5. 
•  Ibid.,  p.  9. 


dywine,  named  for  the  Battle  of  Brandywine 
Creek  In  which  Lafayette  was  wounded,  had 
been  selected  to  return  the  distinguished 
soldier  to  France.  As  an  honor  to  him,  her 
officers  had  been  selected  from  as  many 
States  as  possible  and,  where  practicable, 
from  descendants  of  persons  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  In  the  American  Revo- 
lution. Thus  Maury  had  an  opportunity 
not  only  to  make  new  friends  from  different 
parts  of  the  Nation,  but  also  to  converse 
with  the  wartime  associate  of  Washington. 

After  Lafayette  departed,  the  BraTtdyuHne 
vmderwent  repairs  In  England  and  In  early 
November  Joined  the  U.S.  squadron  at  Gi- 
braltar. She  cruised  In  the  Mediterranean 
and  returned  to  New  York  In  May  1828. 

Right  from  the  start  of  this  assignment, 
Maury  impressed  his  superiors  and  fellow 
cadets  as  one  resolved  to  master  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the  naval  profession.  To  this 
end  he  resorted  to  various  artifices.  While 
on  watch  he  would  chalk  problems  In  spheri- 
cal trigonometry  on  round-shot  mounted  in 
racks  so  he  could  ponder  them  while  pacing 
the  deck.  When  going  below  for  a  moment, 
he  would  get  hold  of  a  book  or  dictionary, 
note  a  word  or  a  sentence  and  refiect  upon  it 
on  deck.  Required  to  study  navigation,  he 
used  a  Spanish  textbook  so  as  to  learn  a  new 
language  at  the  same  time. 

Having  crossed  some  of  the  paths  of  Co- 
liunbus,  Magellan,  Drake,  and  Nelson,  seen 
new  countries  and  peoples,  and  applied  him- 
self assiduously,  Maury  completed  his  first 
cruise  with  his  education  advanced,  his  vis- 
Ion  broadened,  and  his  amabltlon  spurred  by 
the  leadership  of  such  men  as  Capt.  Charles 
Morris,  who,  as  a  midshipman,  had  served 
under  Stephen  Decatxir  In  Tripoli,  and  Lt. 
David  Glasgow  Farragut,  who  later  became 
the  first  admiral  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

ABOUND  THE  WORLD,  1826-30 

After  receiving  his  official  warrant  as  mid- 
shipman dated  back  to  February  1,  1826. 
Maury  took  leave  In  Fredericksburg  and  was 
again  ordered  to  the  Brandywine,  then  fit- 
ting out  at  New  York  for  a  3-yeax  cruise  in 
the  Pacific.  Sailing  from  the  outer  harbor 
on  September  3,  1826,  the  vessel  arrived  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  on  October  28 — a  voyage  of  65 
days.  After  cruising  In  Brazilian  waters,  his 
ship  went  to  Montevideo  at  a  time  of  war 
between  Brazil  and  Argentina.  There  Mid- 
shipman Maury  was  able  to  observe  history 
In  the  making  and  to  record  his  experiences 
and  impressions  of  people. 

Rounding  Cape  Horn  Into  the  Pacific  In 
late  1826,  the  Brandywine,  after  a  stay  at 
Valparaiso,  Chile,  went  on  to  Peru,  arriving 
on  February  9,  1827,  at  Callao.  There,  on 
Msu-ch  10,  Maury  was  transferred  to  the 
Vincennes,  a  sloop  of  war  then  patrolling  the 
west  coast  of  South  America. 

For  more  than  2  years  In  this  area,  Maury 
was  thus  able  to  view  the  matchless  Andes 
while  his  vessel  was  at  sea  until  their  peaks 
became  familiar  landmarks,  observe  volca- 
noes In  thunderous  eruptions,  and  when 
ashore  In  Ecuador,  to  witness  fighting  at 
Guayaquil. 

After  hostilities  ended,  the  Vincennes,  on 
July  4,  1829,  sailed  from  Callao  toward  the 
Far  East.  The  first  stop  was  at  Nukahlva 
Island  In  the  Marquesas,  the  Island  where 
Maury's  oldest  brother,  John,  had  been 
marooned  for  2  years  and  later  rescued. 

To  learn  the  story  directly  from  the  native 
chief,  Midshipman  Maury  studied  the  native 
language  and,  within  a  period  of  3  weeks, 
became  able  to  converse  with  the  man  who 
had  saved  his  brother's  life. 

The  next  visit  was  at  Tahiti,  after  which 
the  Vincennes  sailed  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
On  Hawaii,  Maury  saw  the  Cascade  of  the 
Rainbow  and,  no  doubt,  visited  the  volcano 
of  KUauea;  on  Oahu,  he  saw  Diamond  Head 
and  enjoyed  Honolulu. 

Setting  sail  for  China,  the  V<Ticenn«a 
passed  between  Formosa  and  Luzon  and,  on 
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January  3.  1830,  anchored  In  Macao  Roads — 
the  second  American  man-of-war  to  visit 
Chinese  waters.  Promptly  sailing  for  the 
Philippines  for  a  stop  at  Manila,  the 
Vincennes  started  on  her  homeward  voyage 
through  the  Straits  of  Sunda  between 
Sumatra  and  Java,  thence  across  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  Capetown,  thus  retracing  some  of  the 
trails  of  the  great  Portuguese  navigators. 
Vasco  da  Gama  and  Bartholomew  Diaz. 

The  next  port  was  at  St.  Helena  where 
Maury  saw  the  temporary  tomb  of  Napoleon, 
who  had  died  9  years  previously  after  6 
years  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

Arriving  In  New  York  on  June  8.  1830. 
nearly  4  years  after  he  had  sailed  from  New 
York  on  the  Brandywine ,  during  which  he 
had  circumnavigated  the  earth.  Midshipman 
Maury  returned  as  an  experienced  young 
officer  of  unusual  promise  and  a  wealth  of 
knowledge. 

PREPARATION    FOR    SCIENTinC    INVESTIGATIONS. 
1831-34 

In  the  months  on  shore  following  his  de- 
tachment from  the  Vincennes.  Maury  studied 
for  promotion  examinations.  After  passing 
them  be  had  the  rank  of  past  midshipman. 
During  the  next  winter  spent  in  Washington. 
Ann  Hull  Herndon.  then  a  charming  young 
lady,  also  happened  to  visit  relatives  in 
Georgetown;  and  again  they  met.  They  be- 
came engaged  and  Maury  considered  resign- 
ing from  the  Navy  but  'his  hope  for  employ- 
ment as  a  surveyor  did  not  materialize. 

Assigned  at  the  age  of  25.  after  6  years" 
service,  to  the  responsible  position  of  sailing 
master  on  the  sloop  of  war  Falmouth,,  bound 
for  the  Pacific.  Past  Midshipman  Maury 
wished  to  make  a  speed  record  for  the  voyage. 
A  diligent  search  by  him  for  Information 
about  the  winds  and  currents  that  would 
be  encountered  and  the  best  routes  to  follow, 
proved  fruitless.  Thus  the  Falmouth,  had 
to  depart  In  June  1831  without  the  advantage 
of  the  navigational  experience  of  others  in 
recorded  form.  Because  of  this  obvious  need, 
young  Maury  determined  to  be  the  one  to 
supply  such  Information  and.  on  the  way 
to  Rio.  conceived  the  Idea  of  his  wind  and 
current  charts  and  began  to  collect  data 
from  every  available  source. 

When  rounding  Cape  Horn,  he  observed 
Its  dangers  of  navigation  and  Investigated 
the  "curious"  phenomenon  of  "low  barom- 
eter" there.  Arriving  at  Valparaiso  in  Octo- 
ber, the  Falmouth  tarried  for  about  a  year 
and  went  on  to  Callao.  There  Maury  made 
a  survey  of  San  Lorenzo  Island  Just  outside 
the  harbor. 

Landing  on  some  rocks  to  the  westward 
of  the  Island  to  take  the  necessary  obser- 
vations at  a  time  when  the  sea  was  smooth. 
Maury  went  ahead  with  his  work  while  his 
assistant.  Midshipman  William  B.  Whiting, 
stood  by  in  a  boat.  A  wind  arose  and  the 
sea  roughened  to  the  point  that  the  boat 
could  not  land. 

Maury  climbed  to  a  high  point  on  the  rock, 
removed  his  Jacket,  wrapped  up  his  sextant 
and  watch  with  It.  tied  the  pack  with  a 
string  he  had  In  his  pocket,  and  threw  the 
roll  Into  the  water  near  the  boat,  where  It 
was  picked  up  with  a  boathook.  Then, 
when  the  water  rose  to  a  favorable  height, 
he  leaped  into  it,  and  swam  to  the  boat.  No 
wonder  Midshipman  Whiting  after  return 
from  the  outing  asserted  to  his  shipmates 
that  there  was  in  Maury  something  that 
"could  not  be  kept  down"  and  that  he 
"would  be  a  distinguished  man."'  As  could 
be  expected  of  young  officers,  they  ridiculed 
this  prediction  of  future  greatness. 

Maury  was  transferred  from  the  Falmouth 
at  Callao  on  August  20.  1833.  to  the  schooner 
Dolphin.  After  a  few  weeks  on  routine  du- 
ties he  was  ordered  to  the  frigate  Potomac. 
which   started   upon   its   long   voyage  home. 


arriving  at  Boston  In  the  early  summer  of 
1834. 

This  cruise.  1831-34.  which  was  his  last, 
had  not  only  enabled  Maury  to  start  his 
scientific  investigations  in  meteorology  and 
oceanography,  supplied  data  for  his  first 
writings  and  provided  a  solid  foundation  for 
his  later  contributions,  but  also  had  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  read  many  classics  of  lit- 
erature during  long  hours  at  sea.  His 
favorites  were  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare, 
which  he  constantly  read  and  frequently 
quoted,  and  which  are  reflected  In  the  phi- 
losophy and  clarity  of  his  writings. 

EARLT    SUCCESS    MAKRZD    BT    CALAMITT,     1834-39 

Obtaining  leave.  Maury  went  to  Fred- 
ericksburg and.  on  July  15,  1834.  he  and  Ann 
Hull  Herndon  were  married  In  nearby  Spot- 
sylvania County  In  the  same  house  In  which 
the  two  first  met.  and  then  established  their 
home  In  the  city.  Also  In  this  July  were 
published  In  the  American  Journal  of 
Science  and  Arts.  Maury's  first  two  scientific 
articles,  both  In  the  same  issue.  The  first. 
"On  the  Navigation  of  Cape  Horn."  de- 
scribed the  dangers  of  passage  around  that 
cape  and  the  peculiar  rise  and  fall  of  the 
barometer  that  he  had  observed  there.  The 
other,  on  a  "Plan  of  an  Instrument  for  Find- 
ing the  True  Lunar  Distance."  concerned  an 
Instrument  that  he  had  Invented. 

Thus  encouraged,  past  Midshipman  Maury, 
then  only  28.  decided  to  prepare  a  textbook 
on  navigation.  Assembling  his  notes,  writ- 
ten mostly  on  board  men-of-war  "In  the 
midst  of  the  various  calls  of  duty,  and  the 
thousand  interruptions  incident  to  such  a 
place."  he  prepared  the  manuscript  for  his 
book.  "A  New  Theoretical  and  Practical 
Treatise  on  Navigation."  published  In  1836. 
This  was  the  first  book  on  nautical  science 
by  an  American  naval  officer.  It  was  im- 
mediately adopted  for  the  instruction  of 
young  officers  at  sea  and  was  later  used  at 
the  Naval  Academy. 

Among  its  reviewers  was  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
who  stated:  "The  spirit  of  literary  Improve- 
ment has  been  awakened  among  the  officers 
of  our  gallant  Navy.  We  are  pleased  to  see 
that  science  also  Is  gaining  voterles  from 
Its  ranks.  Hitherto  how  little  have  they 
Improved  the  golden  opportunities  of  knowl- 
edge which  their  distant  voyages  held 
forth,  and  how  little  have  they  enjoyed  the 
rich  banquet  which  nature  spreads  for  them 
in  every  clime  they  visit.  But  the  time  is 
coming  when,  imbued  with  a  taste  for 
science  and  a  spirit  of  research,  they  will 
become  ardent  explorers  of  the  regions  In 
which  they  sojourn."  * 

While  In  Fredericksburg.  Maury  lectured 
on  science,  studied  mlnerology.  geology,  and 
drawing,  spent  the  summer  of  1836  qualify- 
ing himself  to  superintend  a  nearby  U.S. 
gold  mine,  and  was  offered  a  position  as 
nUning  engineer.  His  appointment  on  June 
10.  1836.  as  lieutenant  caused  him  to  decide 
to  remain  in  the  Navy  and  he  became  inter- 
ested in  the  naval  south  sea  exploring  ex- 
pedition, which,  in  the  fall  of  1836,  was  fit- 
ting out  at  Norfolk  under  Capt  Thomas  Ap 
Catesby  Jones.  Failing  to  secure  command 
of  one  of  the  ships,  on  March  18.  1837,  he 
was  attached  temporarily  to  the  Macedonian. 

In  September.  Lieutenant  Maury  Joined 
the  exploring  expedition  as  "astronomer"  and 
"hydrographer" — Its  two  most  significant  i>o- 
sltlons.  In  preparing  for  this  assignment,  he 
went  to  Philadelphia,  and  studied  and 
worked  at  a  small  astronomical  observatory 
on  Rlttenhouse  Square  and  there  obtained 
Invaluable  scientific  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience. 

When  Capt  Ca^sby  Jones'  health  failed 
and  he  was  succeeded  In  conunand  of  the 
expedition  by  Lt.  Charles  Wilkes,  the  only 
officer  In  the  Navy  with  whom  Maury  woiild 


not  cooperate.  In  the  spring  of  1938  Maury 
requested  to  be  detached  and  was  assigned 
duty  on  the  steamboat  Engineer  to  assUt 
In  surveying  our  southern  harbors. 

In  the  summer  that  followed,  Maury  pub- 
lished an  interesting  series  of  articles  in  a 
Richmond  newspaper  under  the  pen  name 
of  "Harry  Bluff,'  UJ3.  Navy."  Highly  critical 
of  the  previous  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  they 
called  upon  his  successor,  Secretary  Paulding 
to  restore  the  prestige  of  the  Navy,  in  De- 
cember, he  published  three  more  for  the 
same  p>aper  giving  detailed  information  oo 
the  inefficiency  of  the  Navy  which  were  In- 
scribed "From  Will  Watch,  to  his  old  meaa- 
mate,  'Harry  Bluff.'  "• 

Stressing  the  importance  of  better  train- 
ing for  officers,  he  stated:  "There  Is  not.  In 
America,  a  naval  school  that  deserves  the 
name,  or  that  pretends  to  teach  more  than 
the  mere  rudiments  of  navigation.  •  •  • 
Why  are  not  steps  taken  to  have  our  officers 
educated  and  fitted  for  this  high  responsi- 
bility? The  Idea  of  a  naval  academy  has 
been  ridiculed." ' 

Again  Maury  toyed  with  the  idea  of  leav- 
ing the  Navy  and.  In  February  and  August 
1839.  offered  his  services  as  head  of  a  tri- 
angulatlon  party  to  Ferdinand  R.  Hassler. 
the  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Survey,  but  Has- 
sler did  not  accept  them. 

Detached  from  the  Engineer  in  August  of 
1839,  Maury  took  leave  to  spend  some  time 
at  his  home  in  Fredericksburg  and  to  visit 
his  parents  in  Tennessee.  Leaving  Harpeth 
by  stage  coach  to  Join  the  brig  Consort  at 
New  York  to  continue  his  survey  work,  he 
gave  up  his  seat  inside  to  an  aged  Negress 
and  rode  on  the  outside  with  the  driver. 
On  a  rainy  night  at  1  o'clock  In  the  morn- 
ing, on  October  17,  1839.  near  Lancaster. 
Ohio,  the  co€ich  was  upset,  and  Maury,  \rtio 
was  the  only  person  seriously  hurt,  sustained 
a  severe  dislocation  of  the  right  knee  Joint 
and  a  frticture  of  the  right  thigh  bone.  These 
injuries,  at  the  time,  seemed  to  him  as  the 
great  calamity  of  his  life  endangering  his 
naval  career. 

CALAMTTY    FORCES   CONCENTRATION    ON    SCISNCI, 
1839—42 

Maury's  recovery,  complicated  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  rebreaking  and  resetting  the  bone 
at  a  time  when  there  was  no  anesthesia, 
was  slow  and  painful.  He  managed,  how- 
ever, to  keep  up  his  courage  during  3 
long  months  at  the  Hotel  Phoenix,  In  nearby 
Somerset,  by  studying  French.  Sufficiently 
recovered  by  January  1840  to  travel,  he  went 
to  New  York  to  Join  his  ship  but,  finding 
that  she  had  sailed,  he  made  his  way  to  his 
home  In  Fredericksburg  to  recover  his 
health  and  strength. 

The  compelled  physical  inaction  forced 
Maury  to  focus  on  the  scientific  aspects  of 
the  naval  profession  and  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity to  write  a  series  of  remarkable 
articles,  published  In  Richmond  during 
1840-41  under  his  previous  pen  name  of 
"Harry  Bluff."  He  called  them  "Scraps  From 
the  Lucky  Bag." " 

Elaborating  on  the  Ideas  presented  In  his 
earlier  "Harry  Bluff"  and  "Will  Watch"  writ- 
ings, Maury  urged  reform  of  the  Navy,  which 
was  then  In  a  condition  of  dry  rot.  He  ad- 
vocated steam  for  ship  propulsion,  the  Im- 
portance of  the  Northwest  In  developing 
trade  with  the  countries  on  the  rim  of  the 
Pacific,  the  Improvement  of  the  promotion 
system  for  officers  to  spur  their  ambition, 
and  the  founding  of  a  naval  academy  with 
a  4-year  course,  followed  by  2  years  at  sea. 
to  replace  the  ineffective  schoolmaster  sys- 
tem   then   obtaining   on   ships.     His   strong 
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leadership  for  the  last  was  probably  the 
latest  single  factor  In  bringing  about.  In 
7845  the  creation  of  the  Naval  School  at 
Annapolis  and  has  won  Maury  wide  acclaim 
„  "Father  of  the  Naval  Academy." 

Bven  more  significant,  however,  was  his 
leading  for  distribution  of  the  work  of  the 
Navy  Department  among  bureaus  on  func- 
tional lines,  with  officer  specialists  heading 
these  bureaus  and  responsible  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  He  even  envisioned  as- 
jimment  of  an  experienced  officer  as  the 
Principal  naval  adviser  of  the  Secretary  to 
coordinate  the  work  of  the  bureaus." 

As  Maury's  writings  aroused  high  en- 
thusiasm among  naval  officers,  some  of  them 
arranged  for  large  editions  of  the  "Scraps 
Prom  the  Lucky  Bag"  for  free  distribution. 
Finally.  In  July  1841,  Maury  was  Identified 
as  the  real  author.'"  Congress  Jumped  Into 
the  fray,  and  many  of  the  naval  reforms  that 
Maury  advocated  were  effected  Immediately 
or  eventually  adopted.  There  were  also  de- 
mands for  the  President  to  appoint  Lieuten- 
ant Maury  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  but 
this  did  not  appeal  to  him  for  he  was  al- 
ready dedicated   to  science. 

Peeling  sufficiently  recovered  to  perform 
light  duties  at  sea.  Maury.  In  November  1841. 
requested  assignment  In  the  Pacific  squad- 
ron under  Commodore  Thomas  Ap  Catesby 
Jones,  but  his  physicians  in  Fredericksburg 
opposed  and  he  was  retained  on  the  "waiting 
orders"  list. 

He  did  not  have  to  wait  long.  The  pub- 
lication of  his  book  on  navigation  In  1836  and 
his  "Scraps  From  the  Lucky  Bag"  In  1840 
and  1841  had  already  laid  the  foundation 
for  his  future.  On  the  recommendation  of 
other  naval  officers.  Lieutenant  Maury  on 
July  1,  1842.  at  the  age  of  36.  was  designated 
by  Secretary  Upshur  as  officer  in  charge  of 
the  Depot  of  Charts  and  Instruments  of  the 
Navy  Department.  For  one  of  his  Intelli- 
gence, vision,  and  drive.  «ils  was  the  chal- 
lenging opportunity  for  which  he  had  been 
waiting  and  he  undertook  the  task  with  the 
zeal  and  abundance  of  genius. 

SETTING  THE  COURSE  FOR  THE  NAVAL 
OBSERVATORY. 1842-47 

When  Maury  assumed  control  of  the  Depot 
of  Charts  and  Instruments.  It  was  already 
planned  that  Its  functions  wouW  Include  four 
Important  fields  related  to  the  problems  of 
navigation:  astronomy,  hydrography,  mag- 
netism, and  meteorology.        , 

When  new  buildings,  which  Included  an 
astronomical  observatory,  were  completed. 
Lieutenant  Maury,  on  October  1,  1844,  was 
ordered  to  take  charge  of  all  astronomical 
operations  as  the  first  superintendent  of  the 
Naval  Observatory.  In  assuming  this  re- 
sponsibility. Maury  was  no  mere  figurehead 
administrator  but  an  inspiring  leader. 
Working  at  times  from  8  or  9  In  the  morning 
until  11  at  night,  he  was  effective  In  obtain- 
ing and  Installing  new  Instruments  until 
the  Observatory  became  one  of  the  best 
equipped  In  the  world.  As  a  principal  ob- 
server of  celestial  bodies  during  his  first 
years  as  superintendent,  his  name  Is  re- 
corded In  published  abstracts  of  observa- 
tions. That  he  found  such  work  stimulat- 
ing Is  shown  by  this  description  In  an  1849 
address  before  the  Virginia  Historical  So- 
ciety: "To  me  the  simple  passage  through 
the  transit  Instrument  of  a  star  across  the 
meridian  Is  the  height  of  astronomical  sub- 
limity. 

"At  the  dead  hour  of  the  night,  when  the 
world  Is  hushed  In  sleep  and  all  Is  still;  when 
there  is  not  a  sound  to  be  heard  save  the  dead 
beat  escapement  of  the  clock,  counting  with 
hollow  voice  the  footsteps  of  time  In  cease- 
less round,  I  turn  to  the  Ephemerls  and 
find  there,  by  calculations  made  years  ago. 
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that  when  that  clock  tells  a  certain  hour, 
a  star  which  I  never  saw  will  be  in  the 
field  of  the  telescope  for  a  moment,  flit 
through  and  then  disappear.  The  instru- 
ment is  set;  the  moment  aproaches  and  is 
Intently  awaited — I  look — the  star  mute  with 
eloquence  that  gathers  sublimity  from  the 
silence  of  the  night,  comes  smiling  and 
dancing  Into  the  fleld,  and  at  the  Instant 
predicted  even  to  the  fraction  of  a  second, 
It  makes  Its  transit  and  Is  gone.  With  emo- 
tions too  deep  for  the  organs  of  speech,  the 
heart  swells  out  with  unutterable  anthems; 
we  then  see  that  there  Is  harmony  In  the 
heavens  above;  and  though  we  cannot  hear, 
we  feel  the  'music  of  the  spheres.'  "  " 

Understanding  the  function  of  time  In  the 
determination  of  longitude.  Maury  recog- 
nized the  value  of  the  electrochronograph 
when  it  was  Invented  and  arranged  for  its 
installation  at  the  Observatory — the  fore- 
runner of  dally  time  signals. 

Starting  In  1845  a  major  project  of  cata- 
loguing the  stars,  this  work  reached  the 
total  of  100,000  in  1855,  but  the  results  were 
not  published  until  1873.  Nevertheless,  his 
1846  report,  which  Maury  described  as  the 
"first  volume  of  astronomical  observations 
that  has  ever  been  Issued  from  an  institu- 
tion properly  entitled  to  the  name  of  an 
observatory  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,"  '* 
won  wide  appioval. 

Deploring  the  fact  that.  If  not  supplied 
with  nautical  almanacs  by  foreign  countries, 
American  vessels  of  war  could  not  navigate 
on  the  high  seas.  Maury  planned  to  make 
the  preparation  of  an  American  Ephemerls 
and  Nautical  Almanac  as  prime  functions  of 
the  Observatory.  Because  of  the  eminent 
professors  at  Harvard,  the  Nautical  Alamanac 
Office  was  Initially  established  there  in  1849 
but  many  years  later  was  moved  to  the 
Observatory.  The  first  nautical  almanac 
was  published  In  1852  for  the  year  1855. 

In   1847,  while  Maury's  scientific  endeav- 
ors were  being   acclaimed,  a  young  astron- 
omer In  Prance,   aided   by  another   in   Ger- 
many, discovered  the  planet  Neptune,  hailed 
by    astronomers    as    "one    of    the    proudest 
triumphs  of  the  age."  '^     Because  of  its  ap- 
parent  slow   movement,    the   calculation    of 
Its  orbit   would   have  required   many  years. 
Maury,    realizing    that    data    which    the 
""tedious  future  is  sure  to  supply"  might  be 
obtained  from  the  records  of  the  past,  in  the 
fall  of  1846,  assigned  the  task  of  searching 
earlier   observations   to   one  of   his  astron- 
omers. Sears  C.  Walker.     On  February  2, 1847, 
after  months  of  work,  Walker  discovered  that 
the  'planet   Neptune   had   been    erroneously 
identified  in  1795  as  a  fixed  star.    Maury,  In 
a  letter  on  February  9,   1847,  to  the  Secre- 
tary  of    the    Navy    reporting   the   discovery, 
commended    Walker    for    his    service.     This 
Identification  saved  astronomers  more  than 
50  years  in  determining  the  orbit  of  Neptune. 
It  was  by  such  leadership  that  Lieutenant 
Maury  launched  the  Observatory  on  its  path 
to  greatness  In  the  course  of  which  he  never 
failed  to  give  full  credit  to  his  able  assistants. 
Many  have  wondered  how  Maury,  who  was 
not    a   professional    astronomer,    should    as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  heading  the  Ob- 
servatory.   He  later  explained  that  he  wished 
to  prove  "that  Navy  officers  are  fit  for  some- 
thing else  than  scrubbing  decks  at  sea  and 
tacking  ship."  " 

CHARTING    THE    WINDS    AND    CURRENTS    OF    THE 
SEA.     1842-Sl 

Soon   after   taking   charge   of   the    depot, 
Maury  started  examining  old  log  books  then 
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treated  as  little  more  than  trash  and  dis- 
covered that  they  contained  useful  informa- 
tion for  plotting  winds  and  currents  en- 
countered by  ocean  navigators.  By  1847  his 
researches  had  reached  the  stag^  where  he 
was  able  to  publish  his  first  "Wind  and  Cur- 
rent Chart"  of  the  North  Atlantic. 

Accompanied  by  special  logs  with  forms 
to  be  filled  and  Instructions,  copies  of  these 
charts  were  distributed  to  mariners  who 
would  agree  to  cooperate.  Interest  spread 
rapidly  and  by  1851  more  than  1,000  vessels 
In  all  oceans  were  sending  him  reports. 
From  these  were  constructed  track  charts, 
trade  wind  charts,  pilot  charts,  thermal 
charts,  and  whale  charts,  in  addition  to  the 
wind  and  current  charts.  Moreover.  Maury 
was  the  flrst  to  make  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

How  well  did  Maury's  plan  for  taking  ad- 
vantage of  winds  and  currents  work?  Pre- 
viously the  average  passage  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco  required  188  days  but  in 
1851  the  Flying  Cloud,  one  of  the  famous 
Yankee  clippers  of  that  era,  made  this  voy- 
age In  89  days  and  21  hours.  The  voyage  to 
Australia,  previously  requiring  120  days  each 
way,  was  reduced  by  one-third  and  that  to 
the  Equator  by  10  days.  Such  savings  In 
sailing  time  meant  many  millions  annually 
to  ocean  commerce  and  won  the  praise  ot 
the  world,  especially  from  mariners,  one  of 
whom  wrote  Maury  that  "until  I  took  up 
your  work,  I  had  been  traversing  the  ocean 
blindfolded."  " 

In  examining  Maury's  carefully  drawn 
original  charts,  made  clear  by  the  use  of 
colors,  one  is  impressed  by  the  depth  and 
scope  of  Maury's  vision,  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  task,  and  by  the  tremendous  drive 
required  to  see  it  through  to  completion; 
by  the  trade  routes  clearly  defined  and  by 
the  intense  concentration  of  sailing  observa- 
tions around  key  points,  such  as  Cape  Horn 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

There  is  no  wonder  that  he  developed  a 
keen  strategic  insight  and,  when  comment- 
ing on  the  ultimate  result  of  constructing 
the  Panama  Railroad,  he  could  write:  "The 
railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  will 
speedily  lead  to  the  construction  of  a  ship 
canal  between  the  two  oceans,  for  a  railroad 
cannot  do  the  business  which  commerce  will 
require  for  It;  and  by  showing  to  the  world 
how  Immense  this  business  Is.  men  will  come 
from  the  four  quarters  to  urge  with  purse 
and  tongue  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal." 
That  was  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago. 

Even  more  gratifying,  however,  when  ex- 
amining Maury's  original  charts.  Is  to  see 
how  he  unfailingly  allowed  his  subordinates 
who  did  the  laborious  work  to  take  full 
credit  by  Inscribing  their  names  on  charts 
prepared  under  his  guidance.  Not  only  that; 
he  knew  the  value  of  praise.  No  wonder 
Maury  was  able  to  attract  and  to  hold  men 
of  capacity  to  help  In  a  work  that  revolution- 
ized navigation  and  established  Maury  m  the 
founder  of  the  science  of  oceanography. 

The  navigational  investigations  of  Maury 
were  not  limited  to  the  oceans.  In  1843,  he 
published  an  article  advocating  systematic 
observations. of  the  rise  and  fall  of  water  on 
the  Mississippi  arid  Its  tributaries.  A  naval 
lieutenant,  selected  for  this  purpose,  was  di- 
rected by  Maury  to  make  an  accurate  cross 
section  of  the  river  off  Memphis  and  ob- 
serve the  velocity  of  the  current  at  the  bot- 
tom and  near  the  surface  so  as  to  obtain  data 
for  calculating  the  volume  of  fiow;  to  take 
dally  samples  of  river  water,  evaporate  it,  and 
determine  the  amount  of  silt;  and  to  malce 
dally  observations  of  air  and  water  tempera- 
ture, evaporation  and  rainfall. 

These  carefully  made  observations,  later 
digested  by  Maury,  formed  the  foundation 
for  all  subsequent  resetwch  and  study  of  that 
great  river. 


"  Maury.  "Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea. 
and  Its  Meteorology"  (1868).  p.  xlU. 
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Appreciating  the  needs  of  river  navigators. 
Maury  originated  the  plan  for  placing  water- 
marlcs  or  gages  at  principal  towns  on  the 
Mississippi  ao  that  captains  of  rlverboats 
could  be  Informed  by  telegraph  to  the  stages 
of  the  water.  He  foresaw  that  the  data  sup- 
plied by  these  gages  would  enable  the  deter- 
mination of  the  effects  of  upstream  freshets 
on   the  lower  sections  of   the  river 

No  wonder  that  his  daughter.  Diana  Fon- 
taine Maury  Corbln.  could  write;  "Every 
feature  and  lineament  of  his  bright 
countenance  bespoke  intellect,  kindliness, 
and  force  of  character  His  flne  blue  eyes 
beamed  from  under  his  broad  forehead  with 
thought  and  emotion,  while  his  flexible 
mouth  smiled  with  the  pleasure  of  Imparting 
to  others  the  Ideas  which  were  ever  welling 
up  In  his  active  brain."  '• 

oarvx  roK  a  compkehensive  weatheb  sehvice. 

1843-57 

The  full  organization  that  Maury  hoped 
to  create  was  to  Include  a  comprehensive 
weather  service  as  well  as  astronomy  and 
hydrography.  Having  started  small  scale 
meteorological  work,  he  sent  his  first 
"weather  Journal" "  for  the  week  ending 
January  14.  1843.  to  a  Washington  paper  for 
publication,  and  before  1851  conceived  the 
Idea  of  a  universal  system  of  meteorological 
observation  on  both  land  and  sea. 

Understanding  that  weather  activities  then 
"under  the  control  of  the  different  States,  of 
the  Institutions,  and  of  the  private  citi- 
zens" "  of  the  Nation  amounted  to  several 
hundred  and  that  the  United  States  had  "no 
control  whatever"  over  their  "time  for  ob- 
servation, their  mode  and  means  for  observ- 
ing, and  their  method  of  recording  results". 
Maury  sought  to  create  under  his  direction  a 
"telegraphic  meteorological  bureau  '  ■•  to  re- 
ceive and  evaluate  repwrts  and  formulate 
weather  forecasts 

Viewing  the  atmosphere  as  an  "ocean  of 
the  air"  enveloping  the  earth,  in  many 
addresses  he  urged  the  farmers  of  the  Nation 
to  do  on  land  what  ships  had  done  on  the 
seas,  as  they  would  be  benefited  in  respect 
to  their  crops  as  had  been  navigation  and 
commerce.  Blocked  by  official  obstructions, 
he  revealed  this  difficulty  in  1856  before  the 
North  Alabama  Mechanical  and  Agricultural 
Society  in  fighting  words:  "Take  notice  now. 
that  this  plan  of  crop  and  weather  reports 
is  'my  thunder';  and  if  you  see  someone  In 
Washington  running  away  with  it.  then  re- 
collect, if  you  please,  where  the  lightning 
came  from"  "• 

Although  an  1857  bill  to  create  the  tele- 
graphic meteorological  bureau  as  part  of  the 
Observatory  and  Hydrographlcal  Office  was 
reported  favorably,  the  Congress  did  not  act 
and  Maury  was  diverted  from  this  great  ob- 
jective by  mounting  domestic  tensions. 

Nevertheless,  by  planting  the  seeds  for 
what  later  transpired,  he  was  the  precursor 
of  the  Weather  Bureau. 

LOCATING  THE   FIRST  TItANSATl-ANTIC  CABLX, 
1S49-5S 

So  well  did  the  oceanographlc  researches 
of  Maury  progress  that  by  March  1849  he 
could  state  that  "some  new  discovery,  some 
new  fact  or  law  of  nature  Is  constantly  start- 
ing up  before  us  as  we  proceed  with  our 
Investigations"  "  One  of  his  objectives  was 
exploration  of  the  ocean  bottoms  and  he 
started  taking  soundings  of  the  Atlantic — 
a  necessary  prelude  for  locating  the  first 
transatlantic  cable. 

By  the  fall  of  1852.  Maury  constructed  a 
contour  map  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean 
bottom  with  a  profile  on  latitude  39*.  off  the 


"  Corbln.  p  147. 

'■  "Army  and   Navy   Chronicle   and   Scien- 
tific Repository.  '  Jan.   19.  1843.  p.  58. 
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coast  of  New  Jersey  to  Europe  as  a  prelimi- 
nary survey  essential  for  making  a  sound 
recommendation  on  so  important  a  matter 
and  to  show  that  some  of  the  dee|>est  water 
was  along  this  parallel. 

Aided  by  a  deepsea  sounding  apparatus  de- 
signed at  the  Observatory,  he  was  able  to 
secure  the  first  specimens  from  the  ocean 
bottom  In  1853.  to  determine  their  composi- 
tion, and  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  sub- 
marine plateau  In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Dobbin  on  February  22.  1854.  he 
described  It  as  having  been  placed  especially 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  wires  of  a  sub- 
marine telegraph  and  of  keeping  them  out  of 
harm's  way.  It  is  neither  too  deep  nor  too 
shallow."  He  called  It  the  "telegraphic 
plateau." 

Thus,  it  was  only  natural  that  Cyrus  W. 
Field,  the  able  leader  for  the  trans- Atlantic 
cable,  should  consult  Maury.  Their  close 
association  lasted  until  the  cable  was  laid 
from  Newfoundland  to  Ireland  along  the 
line  on  the  telegraphic  plateau  as  recom- 
mended by  Maury.  The  first  official  message 
over  it  was  sent  on  August  16.  1858.  neld. 
Maury,  and  others  who  contributed  received 
the  praise  of  the  world. 

In  the  light  of  the  facts  now  available,  it 
is  clear  that  it  was  Maury's  knowledge  that 
made  this  great  achievement  possible  and 
established  him  as  the  locator  of  the  first 
transatlantic  cable. 

STAKT7NC    WORLD    METEOROLOGT.     18S3 

In  the  course  of  his  work  on  wind  and  cur- 
rent  charts.  Lieutenant  Maury  saw  that  there 
were  vast  areas  of  the  world  for  which  he 
had  insufficient  data  on  weather  as  well  as 
on  ocean  currents  and  that  other  nations 
could  aid  in  gathering  Information.  By  1851 
he  was  striving  for  a  world  meteorological 
organization. 

Drawing  up  a  proposal  for  an  Internation- 
al maritime  conference  as  the  first  step,  he 
was  able  to  arrange  for  the  United  States  to 
send  out  official  invitations  for  a  meeting 
convened  on  August  23.  1853.  at  Brussels. 
Belgium  This  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
first,  international  scientific  congresses  de- 
voted to  consideration  of  one  scientific  sub- 
ject ever  to  be  held. 

Invited  to  preside.  Maury  declined,  but 
he  did  make  the  opening  address  outlining 
the  purposes  of  the  congress  Adopting  the 
program  for  standardizing  forms  and  in- 
structions on  reporting  meteorological  ob- 
servations by  vessels  at  sea.  the  conference 
served  to  spread  Maury's  Ideas,  and  other  na- 
tions Joined  the  original  10  for  putting  them 
Into  effect 

Adjourning  on  September  8.  the  Brussels 
Conference  was  a  huge  success,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Maury,  age  47.  returned  to  Washing- 
ton laden  with  honors.  These  Include  rec- 
ognition by  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  the 
great  German  scientist,  who  declared  that 
Maury  had  founded  a  new  science,  the  "phys- 
ical geography  of  the  sea." 

Resuming  his  work  with  renewed  confi- 
dence and  enthusiasm,  Maury,  when  describ- 
ing results  of  conference,  wrote;  "Rarely  has 
there  been  such  a  sublime  spectacle  pre- 
sented to  the  scientific  world  before :  all  na- 
tions agreeing  to  unite  and  cooperate  In  car- 
rying out  according  to  the  same  plan  one 
system  of  philosophical  research  with  regard 
to  the  sea  Though  they  may  be  enemies  In 
all  else,  here  they  are  friends.  Every  ship 
that  navigates  the  high  seas  with  these 
charts  and  blank  abstract — logs  on  board 
may  henceforth  be  regarded  as  a  floating 
observatory — a  temple  of  science."  ^  More- 
over, the  conference  served  to  hasten  the  day 
for  extending  the  uniform  system  of  weather 
observations  to  the  land  as  well  as  the  sea. 


making  Maury  the  father  of  world  mete* 
ology.  ^*' 

What  were  the  physical  characteristics  of 
Maury  at  this  time  of  his  prime?  Ai  ^ 
scribed  by  his  daughter,  he  was  "a  stout  nun 
and  about  5  feet  6  inches  in  height;  he  titi 
a  fresh,  ruddy  complexion,  with  curlln* 
brown  hair,  and  clear,  tender,  blue  eyes.  ^ 
massive  head  and  strong  neck  surmounted 
broad  and  square  shoulders,  and  a  chest  deeo 
and  full.  His  arms  were  long  and  stro^ 
with  hands  small,  soft,  and  beautlfuUj 
formed — he  was  apt  to  use  them  in  grscef^u 
gestures  while  conversing."  »•  His  atrlkln. 
countenance  clearly  revealed  great  itrenith 
of  character,  tireless  energy,  high  purpose 
and  decision. 

PHTSICAL   OEOGRAPHT    OF  THE  SEA,    18<S 

In  the  sixth  edition  of  his  "Sailing  Dlrec- 
tions"  of  1854.  Maury  Included  90  pages  ctf 
new  information  under  the  title  suggested 
by  Von  Humboldt.  "The  Physical  OeogrsphT 
of  the  Sea."  His  publishers  In  Philadelphu 
recognizing  its  value  for  publication  u  a 
book,  promptly  warned  Maury  that  some 
other  publisher  might  "steal  his  thunder  and 
reap  a  fortune  on  it."  " 

Thereupon.     Lieutenant     Maury,    in    the 
spring   of    1854.   started    preparing   what  be 
thought  would  be  his  "great  work."     Pub- 
lished In  1855  under  the  title  of   'The  Physi- 
cal Geography  of  the  Sea."  the  volume  proved 
Immensely  popular  and  went  through  eight 
editions  in  the  United  States.    The  last,  pub 
lUhed  in  1861  under  the  title  of  "Tht  Phyii 
cal  Geography  of  the  Sea.   and  Its  Meteor 
ology."    was   dedicated    to    William   C.   Haa 
brouck.  his  former  teacher  at  Harpeth  Acad 
emy.  In  grateful  appreciation  of  InstrucUoi 
accorded  In  earlier  days,  and  as  "a  token  of 
the  friendship  and  esteem,  from  boyhood  un- 
til now.  of  his  former  pupil."    In  Europe,  the 
book  was  published  In  several  languages  and 
went  through  nine  editions. 

Its  first  paragraph  Is  dramatic;  "There  la 
a  river  in  the  ocean.  In  the  severest 
droughts  it  never  fails,  and  In  the  mightiest 
floods  it  never  overflows.  Its  banks  and  tta 
bottom  are  of  cold  water,  while  its  current  la 
of  warm  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  its  foun- 
tain, and  its  mouth  is  In  the  Arctic  Sea. 
It  Is  the  Gulf  Stream."  » 

While  this  volume  was  significant  for 
many  reasons,  it  Is  notable  for  It  contained 
the  "flrst  satisfactory  general  circulation  the- 
ory of  the  atmosphere."  " 

This  success  did  not  divert  Maury  frcin 
other  tasks.  Aroused  by  a  dreadful  colllsloD 
in  October  1854.  In  the  North  Atlantic,  be- 
tween the  US.  mail  steamer  Arctic  and  the 
French  steamer  Vesta  In  a  thick  fog  40  to  SO 
miles  east  of  Cape  Race,  when  some  300  per- 
sons were  lost.  Lieutenant  Maury  studied 
the  benevolent  suggestions  that  were  made 
with  the  view  of  prevention  rather  than  cure 
The  result  was  publication  in  1855  of  a  chart 
double  tracking  the  North  Atlantic  for  steam- 
ers— a  lane  for  westbound  traffic  and  anotbsr 
for  eastbound. 

While  in  the  midst  of  his  constructive 
program  and  at  the  height  of  his  fame, 
Maury  received,  without  warning,  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  dated  Septem- 
ber 17.  1855.  This  advised  him  that  the 
President  had  approved  the  recommendation 
of  the  Board  of  Naval  Officers,  created  under 
the  act  of  Congress  to  promote  the  efficiency 
of  the  Navy,  for  the  transfer  of  Maury  from 
the  active  service  list  to  the  Reserved  list  on 
leave-of-absence  pay.  It  is  significant,  how- 
ever, that  the  Secretary  did  not  detach  hlin 
from  the  Naval  Observatory  but  directed  that 
he  continue  his  duty  there. 

Shocked  by  such  treatment  from  a  Board 
engaged  in  Implementing  reforms  for  which 


u,ury  had  worked  so  hard,  he  was  severely 
Grounded  but  fought  back.  Eventually,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Senator  Sam  Houston,  of 
^vLaa  who.  over  the  years,  had  watched  his 
anuna  career  with  prldft.  the  Congress  set 
?2dethe  action  of  the  Naval  Board  responsi- 
ble for  Maury's  forced  retirement  and.  by 
roeclal  act.  relnsUted  him  on  the  active  list 
5ith  promotion  to  the  rank  of  contunander. 
few  of  the  members  of  this  Board  are 
known  today  except  in  connection  with  the 
attempted  retirement  of  Ue>|tenant  Maury. 

trrorts  to  save  the  union  and  resignation. 
isss-si 

Long  before  1855.  Maury  had  discerned 
"tendencies  toward  disunion"  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  sought  to  avoid  that  catastrophe. 
Deploring  slavery  as  a  curse  and  knowing  the 
Amazon  from  the  1863  report  of  Its  explora- 
tion by  Lt.  William  Lewis  Herndon,  he  saw 
the  fertile  valley  of  that  nUghty  and  un- 
matched stream  as  offering  a  possible  means 
for  saving  the  Union.  Urging  an  agreement 
with  Brazil  to  open  the  Amazon  for  free 
navigation  for  merchant  vessels  of  all  na- 
tions, he  proposed  the  purchase  and  transfer 
of  surplus  slaves  from  the  South  to  Brazil, 
then  a  slave  country,  but  events  were  mov- 
ing too  rapidly  for  the  plan  to  succeed. 

Recalling  how  Virginia  In  lto2  had  stepped 
forward  as  mediator  In  the  time  of  nullifica- 
tion in  South  Carolina.  In  1860  Maury  ad- 
dressed appealing  letters  to  the  Governors  of 
Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey.  Maryland,  and 
Delaware  urging  them  "to  stand  In  the  breach 
and  stop  this  fratricidal  strife."  " 

Notwithstanding  the  mounting  domestic 
crisis  in  the  United  States.  Maury,  cfh  March 
31,  I860,  wrote  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Toucey 
urging  an  expedition  to  the  South  Pole.  To 
his  scientific  colleagues  abroad,  he  addressed 
many  letters  promoting  "International  co- 
operation" In  Antarctic  research.  This  cam- 
paign culminated  on  April  10,  1861,  In  official 
U.S.  Government  letters  to  European  na- 
tions and  Brazil,  with  detailed  discussions  for 
"International  Investigation"  of  Antarctica 
based  upon  Maury's  experience  over  the  two 
previous  decades  with  many  rfatlons  In  ocean 
wind  and  current  researches." 

Meanwhile,  struggling  heroically  to  avoid 
war  between  the  sections  of  our  country,  he 
urged  the  "barrier  States."  including  Vir- 
ginia, to  remain  In  the  Union,  opposed 
coercion  of  the  seceded  States,  and  advocated 
making  the  1864  Presidential  Issue  one  for 
reannexatlon  for  a  union  that  would  be 
"happier  and  greater,  and  more  glorious  than 
ever"  But  all  his  efforts  were  In  vain.  The 
first  shot  of  the  Civil  War  was  fired  on  April 
12.  1861.  at  Port  Sumter,  when  he  was  work- 
ing on  plans  for  an  expedition  to  the  South 
Pole.  Maury,  forced  by  Virginia's  secession 
to  choose  between  participation  In  an  inva- 
sion of  his  homeland  or  defending  It,  for 
better  or  worse,  decided  to  share  the  fortunes 
of  his  State. 

Working  as  hard  as  usual  until  3  In  the 
afternoon  on  April  20.  the  same  day  that 
General  Lee  resigned  from  the  U.S.  Army. 
Maury  called  In  his  secretary  of  20  years' 
service.  Thomas  Harrison,  and  requested  him 
to  write  his  resignation  from  the  U.g.  Navy. 
This  loyal  secretary,  like  the  disciples  of 
Socrates  when  the  time  came  for  that  philos- 
opher to  drink  the  fatal  cup  of  hemlock,  felt 
that  Maury's  resignation  would  cause  the 
death  of  the  scientific  career  of  his  llfustrlous 
superior  and  was  overcome.  He  said,  "I 
cannot  write  It,  sir."  "  Maury  then  wrote  his 
own  and  left  for  Richmond,  app^henslv.  of 
the  tragedies  that  the  war  would  Inevitably 
bring. 
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Electric  Magazine  (Baltimore),  vol.  vm 
(July  1870).  p    95. 

"Corbln.  p.  72. 


»  Lewis,  p.  68. 

"  Maury.  "Physical  Geography  of  the  Ses" 
(1855).  p.  25. 
"Bcall.p.S. 


"Corbln,  p.  182. 

"  American  Geophysical  Union  Monograph 
No.  7,  p.  3. 
■  Corbln,  p.  190. 


WAR.   banishment,   EXILE,   AND    DEATH,    1861-73 

Commissioned  by  Governor  Letcher  on 
April  23,  1861,  as  a  commander  in  the  Navy 
of  Virginia,  Maury  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Governor's  executive  council  to  prepare 
plans  for  defending  the  State  In  the  shortest 
time.  He  assisted  in  fortifying  Jamestown 
Island  on  the  James  River  and  Gloucester 
Point  on  the  York  to  defend  Richmond  and 
sat  with  the  council  almost  dally. 

After  the  Virginia  Navy  was  consolidated 
with  that  of  the  Confederacy.  Maury  was 
raade  a  commander  in  the  Confederate  States 
Navy.  Appointed  as  chief  of  the  Naval  Bu- 
reau of  Coast,  Harbor,  and  River  Defense, 
Maury,  worked  in  his  residence  at  1106  East 
Clay  Street  In  Richmond  on  developing  the 
first  electrically  controlled  submarine  mine 
"successfully  used  against  an  enemy  in  war- 
fare." which  eventually  caused  the  loss  of 
more  vessels  than  from  "all  other  causes 
whatever."  He  supported  the  raising  and  re- 
building of  the  Merrimac  and  personally  led 
a  night  attack  by  small  craft  on  Federal  ves- 
sels In  Hampton  Roads. 

Conscious  of  the  lack  of  a  Navy  by  the 
South,  Maury  campaigned  In  the  press  for 
building  one.  As  a  consequence,  demands 
grew  for  him  to  be  appointed  as  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  of  the  Confederate  States.  The  end 
result  was  that  in  September  1862.  Maury  was 
ordered  to  England  on  "special  service."  part- 
ly because  of  the  need  for  the  Southern  cause 
of  a  man  of  his  stature  in  Europe  and  partly 
to  banish  him  because  of  the  Jealousy  of 
superior  officials. 

Arriving  In  England  In  November,  Maury's 
activities  included  the  purchase  and  fitting 
out  of  vessels  for  raiding  Federal  commerce, 
writing  letters  to  newspapers,  assisting  in 
organizing  a  society  for  promoting  the  "ces- 
sation of  hostilities."  and  drawing  up  peti- 
tions to  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
peace.  He  established  relations  with  Em- 
peror Napoleon  III  of  Prance  and  Archduke 
Maximilian  of  Austria,  who,  on  April  10, 
1864.  was  proclaimed  Emperor  of  Mexico,  and 
devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the 
development  of  mine  warfare. 

Sailing  on  May  2,  1865,  to  return  honie 
ready  to  assist  in  the  war,  Maury  learned  o'n 
reaching  the  West  Indies  of  the  collapse  of 
the  Confederacy  and,  on  the  advice  of  Gen- 
eral Lee  and  other  friends,  decided  not  to 
return  to  Virginia.  Instead,  he  sent  a  letter 
of  surrender  to  the  commander  of  the  United 
States  Forces  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  went 
into  voluntary  exile  to  Mexico  where  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  Maximilian  as  Imperial 
Commissioner  of  Colonization. 

Maury's  plan  was  to  encourage  Virginians 
to  migrate  to  Mexico  and  to  establish  a  new 
Virginia.  On  learning  of  the  proposal.  Gen- 
eral Lee  wrote  Maury:  "The  thought  of  aban- 
doning the  country,  and  all  that  must  be  left 
In  It.  Is  abhorrent  to  my  feelings,  and  I  pre- 
fer to  struggle  for  Its  restoration,  and  share 
Its  fate,  rather  than  to  give  up  sal  as  lost."  »• 
The  plan  did  not  win  popular  support  and 
failed. 

Maury  returned  In  March  1866  to  England 
where  his  family  was  waiting  to  greet  him. 
So  changed  In  appearance  had  be  become 
from  the  anxieties  and  hardships  that  he  had 
experienced  during  the  long  separation  that 
his  children  did  not  know  him. 

Maximilian,  forced  by  a  mounting  opposi- 
tion to  his  rule  soon  abolished  the  Immigra- 
tion scheme  but  offered  to  make  Maury  the 
director  of  the  National  Observatory,  which 
was  declined. 

Maury  never  returned  to  Mexico  but  was 
able  to  make  one  lasting  contribution  to 
that  country.  Studying  the  climate  of  the 
area  in  South  America  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Andes  from  Colombia  to  Bolivia  where 
the  cinchona  tree  is  native,  he  found  a  com- 
parable climate  In  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz. 


Obtaining  seeds  through  British  friends,  he 
Introduced  the  cultivation  of  this  medicinal 
tree,  from  the  bark  of  which  quinine  is 
obtained. 

Engaged  while  In  England  by  a  New  York 
publisher  to  write  geographies  for  public 
schools,  Maury  started  upon  a  series  that 
proved  a  tremendous  success.  Finally,  of- 
fered an  appointment  at  the  Virginia  Mili- 
tary Institute  as  professor  of  phjrslcs,  he 
took  advantage  of  a  general  amnesty  and 
returned  to  New  York. In  July  1868  to  re- 
sume his  life  in  his  homeland,  adjacent  to 
Washington  College  In  Lexington,  Va..  where 
General  Lee  was  the  rector.  While  there 
Maury  undertook  the  preparation  of  the 
"Physical  Survey  of  Virginia"  and  lectured 
extensively,  resuming  his  campaign  for  a  uni- 
versal system  of  telegraphic  meteorological 
observations.  In  addition,  he  urged  the  crea- 
tion of  a  State  agricultural  college  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  Virginia  Military  Institute. 
This  led  to  the  establishment  in  1872  at 
Blacksburg  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  & 
Mechanical  College.  Approached  to  see  if  he 
would  accept  appointment  as  Its  first  presi- 
dent. Maury,  because  of  his  advancing  years, 
declined. 

After  a  strenuous  lecture  tour,  Maury 
became  111,  returned  to  his  home  at  the  In- 
stitute and  died  on  February  1,  1873.  Hon- 
ored as  one  of  Virginia's  most  Ulustrlous 
sons,  he  was  finally  Interred  at  Hollywood 
Cemetery  In  Richmond  close  to  the  graves 
of  Presidents  Monroe  and  Tyler. 

SUMMATION  or  ACHIEVXMENTB 

Many  have  theorized  as  to  the  explanation 
for  the  greatness  of  Maury's  career  In  achieve- 
ment but  no  explanation  is  so  satisfying  as 
that  written  on  August  31,  1840,  by  the 
young  Maury  soon  after  the  serious  injury 
that  changed  the  current  of  bis  life  and 
caused  him  to  focus  on  science:  "When  I 
became  old  enough  to  reflect,  It  was  the 
aim  at  which  all  my  energies  were  directed 
to  make  myself  a  useful  man.  I  soon  found 
that  occupation,  for  some  ^useful  end  or  an- 
other, was  the  true  secret  of  happiness."" 

The  strength  of  his  youthful  self-dedica- 
tion is  best  showiv  by  his  sustained  activi- 
ties and   achievements. 

He  was  the  author  of  the  first  book  on 
nautical  science  by  an  American  naval  offi- 
cer, the  first  Superintendent  of  the  VS.  Na- 
val Observatory,  the  first  Hydrographer  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  and  precursor  of  the  U.S. 
Weather  Bureau. 

He  was  the  founder  of  the  science  of 
oceanography,  father  of  world  meteorology, 
pathfinder  of  the  sea.  and  the  locator  of  the 
first  transatlantic  cable. 

He  was  an  effective  advocate  of  naval  re- 
form and  reorganization,  champion  for  es- 
tablishment of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy, 
supporter  of  the  construction  of  the  Pana- 
ma Railroad — prophet  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
planner  for  Amazonian,  Mlsslsslpplan,  and 
Antarctic  explorations,  and  leader  for  In- 
ternational cooperation  in  Antarctic  re- 
search. 

He  was  the  Inventor  of  the  first  electri- 
cally controlled  sut«narlne  mine  successfully 
used  In  warfare  and  Introducer  of  cinchona- 
quinine  cultivation  Into  Mexico. 

He  was  the  author  of  public  school  geog- 
raphies and  father  of  the  Virginia  Polytech- 
nic Institute. 

No  wonder  Maury  has  been  acclaimed  as 
having  left  his  mark  on  every  organization 
with  which  he  worked  and  on  every  country 
In  which  he  lived. 

IN    PXBSPECTIVX 

Were  It  possible  for  Maury  to  return  to 
earth  today,  he  would  find  that  he  had  built 
far  better  than  he  realized,  for  the  seeds  he 
planted  took  root,  sprouted,  and  developed 


•"Ibid.,  p.  238. 


"  Ibid.,  p.  33. 
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Into  vital  organizations  and  scientific  ac- 
UvitlM. 

At  tbe  Naval  Observatory,  be  would  see 
today  one  of  tbe  greatest  astronomical  orga- 
nizations in  tbe  world,  providing  the  essen- 
tials for  safe  navigation  on  tbe  sea.  in  tbe 
air.  and  In  space.  In  tbe  form  of  accurate 
time  and  astronomical  data.  In  its  library 
be  would  find  one  of  tbe  finest  collections  of 
scientific  literature.  His  bust  In  tbougbtful 
expression  looks  over  researchers  as  if  to 
encourage  them  in  the  quest  for  knowledge. 

At  tbe  Hydrographlc  Offlce.  now  renamed 
as  tbe  Naval  Oceanograpbic  Offlce.  he  would 
find  it  engaged  in  extensive  research  and 
worldwide  surveying  of  tbe  oceans,  on  and 
beneath  tbe  surface  of  the  sea,  publishing 
Improved  versions  of  his  "Sailing  Directions." 
still  receiving  re(>orts  that  be  initiated,  from 
thousands  of  cooperating  merchant  vessels. 
and  distributing  modern  editions  of  pilot 
charts.  Inscribed  as  being  "founded  upon 
the  researches  made  In  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century  by  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury. 
while  serving  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  U.S. 
Navy." 

At  the  Weather  Bureau,  be  would  see  tbe 
full  realization  of  his  plan  for  a  "telegraphic 
meteorological  bureau"  In  the  form  of  highly 
effective  weather  services  for  the  entire  Na- 
tion, on  land  and  sea.  and  in  tbe  air.  utiliz- 
ing the  reports  of  thousands  of  volunteer 
observers  as  was  urg^  by  him  as  well  as  of 
regular  stations  and  meteorological  satel- 
lites, and  engaging  In  vast  research  pro- 
grams for  bettering  these  services. 

At  Geneva.  Switzerland,  he  would  find  the 
World  Meteorological  Organization,  with  Its 
120  member  nations,  which  traces  its  origin 
to  the  1853  Brussels  Conference  led  by  him- 
self, engaged  In  standardizing  weather  ob- 
servation methods  for  all  nations  and  en- 
couraging reports  from  areas  insufficiently 
covered  by  observers,  and  at  Monaco,  he 
would  see  the  International  Hydrographlc 
Bureau  where  41  maritime  nations  pool  their 
hydrographlc  and  oceanograpbic  knowledge 
for  the  benefit  of  the  world. 

At  the  Naval  Academy,  he  would  find  a 
vigorous  Institution  for  Instructing  young 
naval  officers,  capable  of  adjusting  Its  cur- 
riculiims  to  the  demanding  needs  of  modern 
science. 

At  the  Navy  Department,  he  would  see  it 
organized  Into  bureavis  along  functional 
lines  beaded  by  officer  specialists  responsi- 
ble to  the  Secretary,  with  a  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  as  the  Secretary's  principal  naval 
adviser  and  executive,  as  originally  advo- 
cated by  Maury. 

As  to  the  oceans,  he  would  see  vessels  In 
the  North  Atlantic  using  "double-track " 
traffic  lanes  along  tbe  lines  designed  by  him. 
Beneath  its  surface  he  would  discover  com- 
munication cables  traversing  all  the  seas, 
and  bis  pioneer  ocean-bottom  investigations 
expanded  Into  major  activities  for  securing 
food  and  minerals.  Even  more  satisfying, 
he  would  see  republished  In  1963  the  eighth 
edition  of  his  1861  great  work.  "The  Physi- 
cal Geography  of  the  Sea,  and  Its  Meteor- 
ology." 

In  Mexico,  he  would  find  tbe  cinchona- 
quinine  tree  still  in  cultivation:  In  Brazil, 
he  would  find  free  and  open  navigation  of 
the  Amazon  to  ports  in  Colombia  and  Peru; 
in  Virginia,  he  would  see  a  fiourlshlng  agri- 
cultural college  at  Blacksburg.  known  as 
the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute;  and  In 
the  United  States  and  other  countries,  he 
woxild  find  electrically  controlled  mine 
fields  protecting  hart)ors  during  war. 

In  science,  he  would  find  that,  during 
the  International  Geophysical  Year  1957-58, 
some  70  nations  had  pooled  their  resources 
in  a  vast  cooperative  effort  to  study  the 
earth  and  the  sun  and  that  12  of  these 
participated  In  Antarctic  research,  unbarring, 
as  Maury  bad  predicted,  tbe  "gates  of 
south"  and  becoming  "fellow  citizens  In  the 


great  republic  of  knowledge  '  He  would  also 
find  that  the  10th  Pacific  Science  Congress, 
at  Hawaii.  August  21-September  6.  1961.  had 
signally  honored  him  by  dedicating  this 
Congress  to  his  memory  and  by  designating 
the  published  volume  of  its  scientific  papers 
as  the  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  Memorial 
Symposium. 

Notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of 
Maury's  achievements  and  the  wealth  of  in- 
dividual honors  that  his  works  received  dur- 
ing bis  life  and  thereafter,  including  elec- 
tion In  1930  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great 
Americans,  the  full  significance  of  Maury's 
contributions  has  remained  clouded,  caused 
primarily  by  the  passions  of  1861-65  and  the 
failure  to  collect  in  convenient  form  his  ex- 
tensive writings,  which  still  remain  diffused 
among  the  libraries  of  our  own  and  foreign 
countries. 

Now.  the  significance  of  Maury's  benev- 
olent achievements  and  what  grew  out  of 
them  can  be  evaluated  objectively.  They 
transcend  the  boundaries  of  Virginia  and 
Tennessee,  the  United  States.  Mexico,  and 
other  countries,  the  naval  profession,  and 
even  the  oceans.  Indeed,  bis  mighty  achieve- 
ments and  scientific  Impulses  may  be  likened 
to  tbe  great  ocean  currents  themselves,  car- 
rying beneficence  to  all  lands  and  peoples. 
Thus,  bis  infiuence  has  become  universal, 
and  places  him  in  the  galaxy  of  the  Nation's 
Immortals    as    a    benefactor    of    mankind. 
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Epilog 

Immediately  after  the  delivery.  Mrs.  Blwyn 
R  Burke  arose  and  said:  "As  appropriate  to 
this  occasion.  I  shall  read  some  lines,  in  son- 
net form,  from  the  gifted  pen  of  Maurice 
H.  Thatcher,  of  Kentucky,  former  Governor 
of  the  Canal  Zone  and  Congressman,  which 
were  Inspired  by  a  perusal  and  study  of  the 
magnlflcant  sto^y  that  Captain  DuVal  bu 
Just  brought  us." 

Matthew  Fontaine  Maury 
(By  Maurice  H.  Thatcher) 
Behold  how  one  who  was  so  truly  great 

In  scientific  worth  and  public  zeal. 
Comes  Into  focus — tho'  the  hour  is  late! 
Now.  after  gross  neglect  did  long  conceal 
Accomplishments  so  vast  and  manifold. 
They're  unified,  and  with  rare  skill  por- 
trayed. 
On  every  honor  list  should  be  enrolled 

His  name,  and  Just  amendment  duly  made 
The  Ills  that  he  encountered  on  the  way 

Became  the  rungs  of  ladders  for  success. 
His  life,  thus  shaped,  gave  genius  Its  play: 
Its  mission  sealed;   and  caused  science  to 
progress. 
Broad   vlsloned.  selfless,  with   bold,  creative 
mind. 
He  wrought  In  benefaction  for  mankind! 

Maury  Portrait  Presentation 
After  the  reading  of  the  sonnet,  the  presid- 
ing officer  called  upon  Captain  DuVal.  who 
spoke  briefly. 

"Madam  President,  at  the  request  of  Vice 
Adm.  John  F.  Shafroth,  president  of  the 
Naval  Historic  Foundation,  and  on  behalf 
of  that  organization,  I  present  to  the  Stone- 
wall Jackson  chapter.  United  Etaughters  of 
tbe  Confederacy,  this  beautiful  portrait  re- 
production in  color  showing  Matthew  Fon- 
taine Maury  in  his  maturity. 

"The  original  painting.  60  by  44  Inches, 
by  Ella  S.  Hergeshelmer.  is  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  where  it  was  presented  in  1923 
by  the  Atlanta  chapter.  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy." 
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Hi,  Speaker,  this  portrait  of  Maury  will  be 
nlaced  In  a  prominent  spot  in  the  United 
Daughters'  of  the  Confederacy  Memorial 
Building  In  Richmond. 

Virginia  Legislature  Urges  Publication  of 
Maury's  Collected  Writings 

As  a  direct  consequence  of  this  stirring 
commemoration,  the  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia,  which  was  in  session  at  the  time,  on 
March  5.  1964.  adopted  a  Joint  resolution, 
introduced  by  Senator  Blake  T.  Newton  of  his- 
toric Westmoreland  County,  the  birthplace 
of  Washington  and  Robert  E.  Lee,  urging  the 
secretary  of  the  Navy  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  publication  of  the  collected  writings  of 

Maury. 

Because  such  publication  will  be  of  na- 
tional and  International  Interest,  I  quote  the 
text  of  the  resolution  as  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Newton : 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  38 
••Joint  resolution  relating  to  publication  of 
the  writings  of  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury 
"Whereas  the  mighty  achievements  and 
scientific  Impulses  of  Matthew  Fontaine 
Maury  have  been  likened  to  the  great  ocean 
currents  that  he  so  successfully  studied  and 
have  become  universal  In  their  Infiuence, 
carrying  beneflclence  to  all  lands  and  peo- 
ples; and 

"Whereas  his  extensive  writings  are  im- 
porUnt  parts  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States  and  of  science;  and 

"Whereas  his  writings  have  never  been 
published  In  collective  form  but  are  diffused 
In  various  depositories  and  thus  not  readily 
available  to  scholars;  and 

'Whereas  the  major  scientific  oontrlbu- 
Uons  of  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  In  the 
fields  of  astronomy,  exploration,  hydrog- 
raphy, meteorology,  and  oceanography  were 
made  during  the  years  1834-1861  while  serv- 
ing In  the  U.S.  Navy:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Virginia  {the 
House  of  Delegates  concurring).  That  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Conrunon wealth  of 
Virginia  urges  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  assembly  and  pub- 
lication In  collected  form  of  all  writings  of 
Matthew  Fontaine  Maury;  and  requests  the 
Virginia  delegation  In  the  Congress  to  co- 
operate with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Ih 
any  possible  way  to  bring  about  such  com- 
pilation and  publications;  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  the  senate  is 
directed  to  send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to: 

•"1.  All  members  of  the  Virginia  delegation 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"2.  The  Governor  of  Tennessee  and  the 
presiding  officers  of  both  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature of  that  State,  which  act  shall  be 
deemed  a  request  to  the  Tennessee  Legisla- 
ture for  appropriate  concvirrlng  action  there- 
by; and 

"3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  the  United 
States." 

VALEDICTORY 

Mr.  Speaker,  progress  and  civilization 
move  under  the  inspiration  of  the  lives 
and  deeds  of  the  heroic  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  past;  and  one  of  these  was, 
indeed,  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury.  In 
view  of  the  comprehensiveness,  clarity, 
and  force  of  Captain  DuVal's  magnifi- 
cient  address  and  the  prompt  action  by 
the  Virginia  Legislature  toward  secur- 
ing the  publication  of  the  collected  writ- 
ings of  Maury,  the  January  19,  1964, 
exercises  of  the  Stonewall  Jackson  chap- 
ter. United  Daughters  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, were,  indeed,  historic.  They  will 
long  endure  as  a  splendid  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  great  naval  scientist,  a 
reservoir  of  history,  an  heirloom  for  our 
gallant  Navy,  a  legacy  to  our  people,  and 
an  Inspiration  to  the  youth  of  the  Nation. 
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EMPLOYERS  TOLD  MERIT  DOES  NOT 
COUNT;  PATTERN  FOR  FEDERAL 
REGULATIONS? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  9,  1964,  I  brought  an  Illinois 
FEPC  decision  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  House.  I  have  subse- 
quently received  a  copy  of  the  decision 
which  was  handed  down  and  will  include 
it  with  these  brief  remarks.  I  was 
pleased  to  note  that  the  same  concern 
expressed  in  my  March  9  statement  was 
contained  in  a  New  York  Times  article 
by  the  veteran  political  writer.  Arthur 
Krock,  who  said: 

If  Congress  approves  the  pending  measure, 
with  title  VII  included,  and  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  section  is  affirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  way  will  be  open  to 
project  the  rationale  of  the  Illinois  FEPC 
ruling  throughout  the  free  enterprise  system 
of  the  United  States. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Krock  is  completely 
correct.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
obvious  that  many  other  strange  theories 
of  this  stripe  will  be  perpetrated  under 
the  guise  of  "civil  rights."  Merit  will 
not  count,  only  the  likes  and  dislikes, 
the  whims  of  those  in  authority  who  feel 
they  are  divinely  endowed  with  the 
wisdom  to  rewrite  the  economic,  polit- 
ical, and  social  practices  of  our  society. 
Unfortunately,  the  so-called  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  which  is  embodied  in  H.R. 
7152  is  about  the  broadest  delegation 
of  power  that  can  be  imagined.  Many 
of  us  objected  to  this  bill  because  it  con- 
tained little  restraint  on  excessive  bu- 
reaucratic zeal  which  in  its  administer- 
ing, could  bring  about  many  inequities 
and  undesired  results. 

It  is  not  by  accident  that  the  word 
"discrimination"  is  not  defined  in  the  act 
now  before  the  Senate.  To  define  it 
might  narrow  the  interpretations  which 
courts  and  agencies  could  give  to  its 
radical  provisions.  Certainly,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  producing  the 
same  results  under  H.R.  7152  as  the  Il- 
linois FEPC  did  in  Myart  against  Motor- 
ola, Inc.  While  this  case  at  this  point 
has  not  been  adjudicated  through  the 
courts  it  is,  indeed,  as  Arthur  Krock 
entitled  his  New  York  Times  article,  "A 
Pilot  Ruling." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  herewith  the 
article  by  Mr.  Krock  and  the  decision  of 
the  Illinois  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Commission. 

A  Pilot  Ruling 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 
The  niinols  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Commission  has  just  furnished  a  graphic 
illustration  that  when  a  political  arm  of  gov- 
ernment assumes  Jurisdiction  over  the  hiring 
and  firing  policies  of  private  business,  the 
tendency  is  to  expand  this  authority  into 
autocratic  control.  The  ruling  of  the  Illinois 
FEPC  by  which  this  tendency  was  strongly 
established  has  nationwide  Importance  be- 
cause title  VII  of  the  pending  equal  rights 
bin  proposes  to  make  this  Jurisdiction  a 
Federal  power,  exercised  by  an  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission. 

If  Congress  approves  the  pending  measure, 
with  tlUe  VII  included,  and  the  consUtu- 


tionality  of  th?8  section  is  affirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  way  will  be  open  to 
project  the  rationale  of  the  IlllnoU  FEPC 
ruling  throughout  the  free  enterprise  system 
of  the  United  States.  Then  a  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy would  be  legislated  Into  senior 
partnership  with  private  business,  with  the 
power  to  dictate  the  standards  by  which  em- 
ployers reach  their  Judgments  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  applicants  for  jobs,  and  the  quality 
of  performance  after  employment,  whenever 
the  issue  of  "discrimination"  is  raised. 

The  administration  bill  of  which  title  VII 
is  a  part  has  never  been  submitted  to  either 
House  or  Senate  committees  for  the  custom- 
ary and  essential  hearings  and  analysis. 
Consequently,  If  the  Senate  motion  to  send 
the  measure  to  committee  falls  of  adoption, 
as  is  expected,  only  the  Senate  rules  which 
permit  unlimited  debate  unless  terminated 
by  cloture  will  expose  the  bill  to  tbe  inten- 
sive examination  made  Imperative  by  Its  vast 
new  donations  of  Federal  power  In  a  domain 
long  established  as  the  private  sector. 

The  assumption  of  authority  by  the  Illinois 
FEPC  stresses  how  vital  this  examination  Is 
to  the  general  interest.  The  State  com- 
mission ordered  Motorola.  Inc.,  to  cease  sub- 
jecting Job  applicants  to  its  overall  ability 
test  on  the  finding  that  the  test  is  unfair 
to  "culturally  deprived  and  disadvantaged 
groups."  The  test  was  compiled  and  copy- 
righted by  Prof.  Philip  Surrager  of  the  Illi- 
nois Institute  of  Technology  in  1949  and, 
with  some  revisions,  has  been  in  use  since 
then.  He  defined  Its  objective  as  "not  to 
exclude  Negroes  from  whites  but  to  help 
evaluate  the  tralnability  of  a  prospective 
employee  •  •  •  and  I  know  of  no  way  to 
evaluate  that  a  test  in  itself  Is  discrimina- 
tory toward  any  group." 

Nevertheless,  exercising  for  the  first  time 
an  authority  over  the  ability  tests  an  em- 
ployer may  use  in  screening  applicants,  a 
State  FEPC  examiner  ordered  Motorola.  Inc.. 
not  only  to  disuse  Surrager's  questionnaire, 
but  to  offer  a  Job  to  a  Negro  who  charged  he 
was  denied  a  job  because  of  his  race.  The 
Employers  Association  of  Chicago,  represent- 
ing 1,400  companies  in  the  area,  challenged 
the  order.  And,  in  announcing  that  Motor- 
ola, Inc.,  would  appeal  the  action  "all  the 
way  to  the  Supreme  Court  if  necessary,"  its 
attorney  said: 

"The  question  at  hand  Is  whether  an  em- 
ployer In  Illinois  is  going  to  be  permitted 
to  set  the  educational,  moral,  and  aptitude 
standards  for  Its  employes,  or  whether  the 
State  will  dictate  the  standards."  If  title 
VI  survives  the  Senate  debate,  the  scope  of 
this  "question  at  hand"  will  spread  from 
Illinois  to  the  Nation.  Meanwhile  the  at- 
torneys for  Motorola,  Inc.,  have  contended 
that  the  company  cannot  depend  on  a  fair 
hearing  of  its  rebuttal  because  the  hearing 
officer  designated  by  the  commission  is  a 
Negro. 

The  company's  finding  that  the  applicant 
had  not  passed  tbe  Surrager  test  is  compli- 
cated, so  far  as  his  particular  case  is  con- 
cerned, by  the  announcement  of  the  Illi- 
nois FEPC  that  he  passed  it  on  reexamination 
in  Its  own  offices.  But,  in  commenting  on 
the  examiner's  order,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
stated  the  issue  In  its  broad  perspective. 

The  examiner  had  also  ruled  that  the  ques- 
tions In  the  test  did  not  take  Into  account 
"inequalities  and  differences  In  environ- 
ment," thereby  favoring  the  "advantaged 
groups."  This,  said  the  Tribune,  "may  b« 
reduced  to  the  absurdity  that  any  test  ac- 
ceptable to  tbe  FEPC  would  be  one  which 
brought  out  no  distinction  whatsoever 
among  competing  applicants.  How  then  is 
an  employer  to  develop  any  basis  for  making 
a  choice?  •  •  •  So  here  the  doctrine  is  enun- 
ciated that  a  political  appointee  Is  going  to 
dictate  to  business  (its)  standards  of  selec- 
Uon." 
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State  of  Ilunois.  Faik  Emplotmknt  P«ac- 
Ticxs  Commission 

(In  the  Matter  of  Leon  Myart,  Complainant, 
and  Motorola,  Inc.,  Res[x>ndent — Charge 
No.  63C-127) 

DSCiaiON  AND  OROEX  OF  HXARING  XXAMINER 

This  matter  came  on  for  public  hearing  be- 
fore the  hearing  examiner  on  January  27, 
1964.  on  a  complaint  Issued  by  the  fair  em- 
ployment practices  commission  on  behalf  of 
one  Leon  Myart  pursuant  to  Illinois  Revised 
Statutes,  chapter  48,  sections  851-866. 

The  complaint  charges  that  on  July  15, 
1963,  at  Chicago.  III.,  the  respondent  com- 
mitted an  unfair  employment  practice  In 
that  respondent  did  not  hire  complainant 
because  of  his  race. 

The  complainant  Is  a  Negro.  The  com- 
plaint alleges  that  Myart  applied  at  respond- 
ent's place  of  business  In  Chicago  for  the 
position  of  analyzer  and  phaser:  that  com- 
plainant was  well  qualified  for  the  position 
for  which  he  applied.  The  qualifications  he 
cited  as  relating  to  said  position  are  these: 
a  19-month  course  of  study— combination 
general  electrical  and  radlo-televlslon  tech- 
nician course — and  another  electronics  shop 
course  of  432  hours. 

It  appeared  upon  the  hearing  that.  In  com- 
mon parlance,  an  analyzer  and  phaser  Is  a 
troubleshooter.  checking  radio,  television. 
and  stereophonic  sets  for  faults  as  they  come 
off  the  production  line  and  rectifying. 

The  complaint  further  states  that  after  the 
charge  was  filed  with  the  commission,  one 
of  Its  employees  Investigated  said  charges  to 
ascertain  the  facta  relating  to  said  alleged 
unfair  employment  practice  and  that  the 
commission  afterward  determined  that 
there  was  substantial  evidence  that  said  un- 
fair employment  practice  had  been  com- 
mitted. The  complaint  further  alleges  that 
pursuant  to  section  8  of  the  Illinois  Pair 
Employment  Practices  Act,  a  conciliation 
conference  was  scheduled  and  duly  noticed 
and  that  there  was  a  failure  to  settle  or 
adjust  the  charge 

Paragraphs  4  and  5  of  the  complaint 
set  forth  further  satisfaction  of  Jurisdic- 
tional and  procedural  prerequisites  leading  to 
the  instant  hearing.  At  the  public  hearing 
no  Jurisdictional  or  procedural  questions 
were  raised  by  the  respondent,  and  the  hear- 
ing examiner  holds  that  all  Jurisdictional 
and  procedural  requirements  were  satisfied 
prior  to  the  public  hearing. 

The  relief  sought  through  the  complaint 
Is  that  respondent  be  required  to  offer  to 
the  complainant  employment  as  an  analyzer 
and  phaser,  and  that  his  seniority  be  com- 
puted as  starting  on  the  date  of  his  applica- 
tion; to  wit,  July  15,  1963;  that  respondent 
be  ordered  to  pay  complainant  the  wages  he 
would  have  earned  after  said  date  down  to 
the  date  of  the  order  to  be  entered  pursuant 
to  this  complaint,  less  the  amount  of  his 
earnings  meanwhile:  that  respondent  be  or- 
dered to  cease  and  desist  from  committing 
the  unfair  employment  practice  complained 
of  at  any  place  of  respondent's  business  In 
the  State  of  Illinois;  that  respondent  cease 
and  desist  from  denying  equal  employment 
opportunity  to  all  qualified  applicants;  that 
the  respondent  be  required  to  promulgate  a 
policy  statement  of  merit  employment  in  ac- 
cord with  the  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Act  of  Illinois,  and  that  said  policy  state- 
ment be  promulgated  to  all  present  em- 
ployees of  the  respondent  and  to  all  places 
where  future  employees  are  recruited,  and 
that  said  policy  be  made  known  to  all  future 
applicants  for  employment  with  the  respond- 
ent company. 

At  the  opening  of  the  hearing  on  Janu- 
ary 27,  1964,  counsel  for  the  respondent  oral- 
ly moved  for  the  correction  of  Its  legal  title, 
and  the  correction  was  accordingly  made  In 
the  heading  of  this  decision  and  order.  The 
bearing  examiner  notes  that  the  respondent 
failed  to  avail  itself  of  a  conciliation  confer- 


ence scheduled  by  the  commission  pxirsuant 
to  section  8  of  the  act  and  that  the  respond- 
ent elected  not  to  file  an  answer  pursuant 
to  section  C,  subsections  4  a.  b  of  the  rtiles 
and  regulations  of  procedure  prescribed  by 
the  commission.  By  subsection  4d,  any  alle- 
gation In  the  complaint,  which  Is  not  dented 
or  admitted  In  the  answer,  unless  the  re- 
spondent shall  state  In  the  answer  that  he  Is 
without  knowledge  or  Information  sufficient 
to  form  a  belief,  shall  be  admitted.  However, 
by  subsection  4g,  the  hearing  examiner  Is 
required  to  hear  the  matter  and  make  his 
findings  of  fact  and  enter  his  order  upon  the 
testimony  at  the  hearing,  notwithstanding 
respondent's  failure  to  file  an  answer.  Thus 
the  matter  was  heard  on  complaint  and  testi- 
mony and  the  exhibits  produced  In  connec- 
tion therewith. 

By  section  1  of  the  act.  It  is  declared  to  be 
the  public  policy  of  this  State  that  equal 
employment  opportunity  without  discrimi- 
nation because  of  race,  color,  religion,  na- 
tional origin  or  ancestry  should  be  protected 
by  law;  and  the  legislature  found.  In  part, 
preliminary  to  Its  statement  of  policy  that 
denial  of  equal  employment  opportunity  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  religion,  national  cMlgln 
or  ancestry,  deprives  a  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  State  of  earnings  necessary 
to  maintain  a  reasonable  standard  of  living, 
thereby  tending  to  cause  reeort  to  public 
charity. 

By  article  IX  of  said  rules  and  regulations, 
they  are  to  be  construed  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  the  act  and  the  policies  of  the 
Commission. 

The  complainant,  to  maintain  the  Issue  In 
his   behalf,    testified   first;    and   he    was  fol- 
lowed by  Walter  J.  Ducey,  ExecuUve  Director 
of  the  Commission.    The  complainant  testi- 
fied   that    he    attended    PorrestvlUe    Grade 
School.     Dunbar    Vocational     High    School, 
evening  division,  from  which  he  received   a 
certificate   setting   forth    that   complainant, 
on  June  7.  1961,  had  completed  a  prescribed 
course  of  432  hours  In  electronics  shop  (ex- 
hibit   II:     Report    of    Proceedings,    p.    14); 
Academy   for    Adults,   which  awarded  a  di- 
ploma on  June   17,   1960,  and  setting  forth 
that    complainant    had    satisfactorily    com- 
pleted a  general  high  school  course  (exhibit 
I;     Report    of    Proceedings,    p.    15);    official 
transcript  of  complainant's  scholastic  record 
In  a  combination  general  electrical  and  radio 
television  technicians  course,  dated  Novem- 
ber 7,   1962,  and  Issued  by  Coyne  Electrical 
School  (exhibit  III).    This  exhibit  sets  forth 
that  complainant  received  an  average  grade 
of  83.1;  that  the  combined  courses  Included 
basic   electricity  and  wiring,  d.c.  power  and 
motor   repair,   a.c.   power  and  maintenance, 
industrial  electronics,  refrigeration  and  elec- 
tric appliance  repair,  basic  radio-TV,  AM  and 
FM  servicing.  TV  circuits  and  construction, 
television     service     and     repair,     and     TV 
servicing     and     color     circuits.     The     elec- 
trical course  was  6  weeks  long  In  each  de- 
partment or    180  hours.     That  the  TV  radio 
electronics  course  was  7  weeks  long  or  210 
hours.      This    transcript    contained    also    a 
remark   relating   to   complainant's   Industry 
and  cooperation  as  above  average.     In  addi- 
tion  to  these  exhibits  offered  by  the  com- 
plainant as  proof  of  his  academic  qualifica- 
tions,  he   also   offered   two   diplomas   which 
were     awarded     him     by     Coyne     Electrical 
School.     The  one  dated  May  5,  1961   (exhibit 
IV),  shows  satisfactory  completion  of  a  resi- 
dent course  of  Instruction  In  general  elec- 
trical technicians  course;  the  other  is  dated 
December    7,    1962,    and    recites    that    com- 
plainant   has    satisfactorily    completed    the 
resident  course  of  Instruction  prescribed  for 
television-radio        electronics        technicians 
course  (exhibit  V).     All  of  these  schools  are 
located  In  Chicago,  DI.,  and  one  Is  under  the 
supervision      of      the      Chicago     Board     of 
Education. 

The  evidence  shows  that  complainant  at- 
tended one  or  more  of  these  schools  while 


he  was  working  at  various  Jobs  not  related 
to  his  training  (Report  of  Proceedings  ^ 
24-26)  As  proof  of  his  experiential  quau 
ficatlons  in  the  field  related  to  that  einploy 
ment  for  which  he  applied  at  respondenf» 
place  of  business,  complainant  testified  that 
he  worked  part-time  with  his  brother  in  the 
operation  of  Neighborhood  Radio-TV  Service 
over  a  3-year  period  Immediately  preceding 
his  application  with  respondent.  Here  comT 
plalnant  performed  general  service  on  radios 
and  televisions  (Report  of  Proceedings  n 
27).  He  also  worked  at  House  of  Sound 
which  offered  a  television  rental  service  and 
kept  In  stock  for  this  piirpose  about  30  attt 
which  complainant  kept  In  working  order 
At  both  shops,  complainant  served  at 
•troubleshooter,"  checking  circuits  of  seta 
voltage  and  resistors;  and  he  read  schematic 
diagrams— localizing  faults  and  balancing 
voltages  of  opposite  phases,  and  repairing 
sets.  Complainant's  testimony  respecting 
his  school  attendance  and  experience  sub- 
stantially supports  the  allegations  of  the 
complaint. 

Complainant  testified  that  he  was  on 
respondents  premises  not  more  than  15  min- 
utes during  the  process  of  his  application 
and  his  being  tested  (Report  of  Proceedings, 
p.  69).  By  his  complaint  complainant 
claims  that  he  took  and  passed  the  company 
tests,  that  white  persons  were  hired  during 
this  period  but  that  he  was  not,  and  that 
he  believes  he  was  not  hired  because  of  hli 
race. 

At  the  hearing  respondent  raised  no  ques- 
tion regarding  the  respectability  of  the 
schools  which  the  complainant  attended,  but 
in  seeking  to  meet  the  showing  made  by  the 
complainant,  the  respondent  made  a  four- 
point  attack. 

First,  respondent  showed  that  complainant 
failed  to  write  in  on  respondent's  printed 
application  form  the  name  of  one  of  the 
schools  that  complainant  attended,  namely, 
the  Dunbar  High  School  (Respondents  Ex- 
hibit I;  Report  of  Proceedings,  pp.  43,  44) 
and  his  radio  and  television  experience  (Re- 
port of  Proceedings,  pp.  47,  65).  Complain- 
ant testified  that  he  orally  Informed  the 
Interviewer  of  both  of  these  items  (Report 
of  Proceedings,  pp.  65.  70)  and  showed  to  the 
Interviewer  complainant's  certificate  from 
Dunbar  (Complainants  Exhibit  II).  showing 
completion  of  432  hours  course  In  electronics. 
Respondents  employment  Interviewer,  Jerry 
Hoelscher,  testified  at  one  point  that  he 
orally  asked  complainant  for  further  infor- 
mation relating  to  his  experience  or  training 
or  background  not  included  on  his  applica- 
tion and  that  there  was  none,  "to  my  knowl- 
edge," pages  166,  161.  Hoelscher  further 
testified  that  If  complainant  had  Informed 
the  Interviewer  of  complainant's  training  at 
Dunbar  Vocational  School  he,  the  Inter- 
viewer, would  have  noted  that  fact  In  writ- 
ing on  complainants  application  form. 
Under  cross-examination.  Witness  Hoelscher 
admitted  that  he  asked  complainant  no 
question  regarding  his  training  in  related 
work   (Report  of  Proceedings,  p.  170). 

There  Is  then  presented  two  questions 
relative  to  complainant's  revelation  of  his 
educational  and  experiential  background. 
The  first  Is  whether  complainant  Is  to  be 
held  responsible  for  these  written  omissions, 
and  whether  these  omissions  were  decisive  to 
his  being  hired;  secondly,  there  Is  a  disputed 
question  of  fact  about  complainant's  oral 
communication  of  his  educational  and  ex- 
periential background  to  the  Interviewer. 

Reviewing  the  reverse  side  of  respond- 
ent's exhibit  I.  the  printed  application  form, 
the  hearing  examiner  notes  that  there  are 
four  sections  separately  titled  so  that  com- 
plainant's four  last  places  of  employment 
are  educed,  without  regard  to  whether  any 
of  the  four  were  places  engaged  In  any  work 
related  to  that  for  which  complainant  was 
applying  at  respondents.  The  same  must  be 
said  of  the  section  headed  "List  below  other 
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special  qualifications  you  have    (machinery 
or  office  equipment)." 

In  the  Judgment  of  the  hearing  examiner 
no  place  on  the  application  form  was  de- 
signed to  educe  the  Information  respecting 
cwnplalnanfs  particular  experience  in  the 
related  field  of  work.  Moreover,  Hoelscher 
laid  this  omission  was  not  decisive  to  com- 
pUlnanfs  not  being  hired  (Report  of  Pro- 
ceedings, p.  159).  On  the  disputed  question 
whether  complainant  orally  informed  the 
Interviewer  of  the  applicant's  educational 
and  experiential  background,  the  hearing 
examiner  holds  with  the  complainant.  As 
the  trier  of  the  facts,  the  hearing  examiner 
U  the  Judge  of  the  credibility  of  the  wit- 
nesses and  of  the  weight  to  be  given  the 
testimony  of  each.  That  complainant  would 
apply  for  employment  as  analyzer  and 
Phaser  In  the  radio  and  television  field  and 
then  suppress  Information  to  the  Interviewer 
regarding  the  applicant's  education  and  ex- 
perience In  the  field  of  which  he  was  apply- 
ing for  employment  Is  Improbable. 

The  second  point  of  respondent's  attack 
upon  the  case  made  by  the  complainant  at 
the  hearing  consisted  of  a  series  of  10  ques- 
tions put  to  complainant  under  cross-exami- 
nation, questions  the  answers  to  which 
respondent  claims  an  analyzer  and  phaser  at 
Motorola  must  know,  and  which  are  put  to 
every  applicant  for  employment  as  analyzer 
and  phaser  at  Motorola,  providing  the  appli- 
cant first  passes  test  No.  10.  This  latter  test 
will  be  dealt  with  during  consideration  In 
this  decision  and  order  of  respondent's  at- 
tack No.  3.  These  questions  were  said  by 
respondent  to  be  a  test  of  complainant's 
knowledge  of  the  work  for  which  he  applied 
to  Motorola. 

In  the  Judgment  of  the  hearing  examiner 
this  test  put  upon  the  hearing  came  too 
late  and  cannot  now  determine  the  issue  of 
whether  complainant  was  denied  equal  op- 
portunity of  employment  at  the  time  he 
applied. 

Respondent's  third  point  of  attack  was 
made  In  connection  with  the  said  test  No. 
10.  which  was  put  to  the  complainant  at  the 
time  he  applied  for  employment,  and  It  fol- 
lowed his  filling  out  the  written  application 
(respondent's  exhibit  II).  This  exhibit  was 
said  by  respondent  to  be  the  same  test  form 
containing  Identical  questions  as  the  one 
complainant  took  at  the  time  of  his  applica- 
tion. The  test  form  on  which  complain- 
ant Indicated  his  answers  was  not  of- 
fered in  evidence  and  the  only  reason  for 
not  doing  so,  was  that  it  had  been  sent  to 
the  respondent's  test  area.  Exhibit  II  was 
admitted  Into  evidence  for  the  restricted 
purpose  of  showing  the  type  of  test  that 
had  been  put  to  complainant  at  the  time 
he  applied  for  employment  (Report  of  Pro- 
ceedings, pp.  175,  169). 

It  was  claimed  by  the  author  of  this  test, 
who  testified  at  the  hearing  on  behalf  of 
the  respondent,  that  the  test  Is  the  shortest 
test  of  Intelligence  that  has  been  developed, 
as  far  as  he  knew.  It  Is  said  to  test  verbal 
understanding,  understanding  of  Instruc- 
tions (Report  of  Proceedings,  p.  209).  The 
witness,  Dr.  Shurrager,  developed  a  series  of 
tests  for  the  respondent  Including  tests  of 
four  different  kinds  of  special  relations  and 
ability;  and  he  regularly  supplies  these  tests 
to  respondent  for  a  fee  (pp.  210,  211).  Of 
the  greater  number  of  witnesses  testifying  in 
respondent's  behalf,  only  Witness  Hoelscher 
attempted  to  place  himself  within  the  area 
of  having  direct  knowledge  of  complainant's 
score  on  test  No.  10,  and  he  testified  that  the 
score  was  four  and  that  the  passing  grade 
at  Motorola  Is  six,  which  Dr.  Shurrager  says 
that  the  mean  he  set  was  eight.  Inasmuch 
as  Mr.  Hoelscher  was  not  the  person  who 
administered  the  test  to  the  complainant, 
his  opportunity  for  knowing  the  fact  about 
which  he  testified  falls  short  of  legal  require- 
ments.    No  testimony  waa  offered  from  the 


administrator  who  administered  the  test  and 
graded  It.  In  the  absence  of  the  test  which 
complainant  took,  his  answers  thereto,  and 
the  overlay  key  for  checking  the  complain- 
ant's answers,  the  hearing  examiner  Is  de- 
nied sufficient  means  for  holding  with  the 
respondent  that  complainant  was  accorded 
equal  opportunity  with  all  other  applicants 
without  regard  to  the  complainant's  race. 

All  of  the  above-mentioned  items  were  at 
one  time,  at  least.  In  the  possession  and 
under  the  control  of  the  respondent;  and  Its 
failure  to  produce,  after  the  exercise  of  rea- 
sonable diligence,  or  Its  failure  sufficiently  to 
explain  away  Its  Inability  to  produce.  If  that 
were  the  fact,  does  not  convince  the  hearing 
examiner  of  any  eagerness  on  the  respond- 
ent's part  to  disclose  all  the  facts  in  this 
case. 

The  hearing  examiner  is  persuaded  there- 
fore, that  had  respondent  produced  the  test 
administrator  to  testify,  the  test  No.  10  which 
the  complainant  took,  his  test  score,  and  the 
overlay  key   from   which  comparisons  with, 
and     checking    of     complainant's     answers 
might  have  been  made,  the  showing  would 
have  been  adverse  to  the  respondent.    These 
missing  items  were  not  equally  available  to 
the  complainant.    A  reasonably  prudent  per- 
son, under  the  same  or  similar  circumstances 
as    the    respondent,    would    have    produced 
these   missing  matters   if   he   believed   they 
were  favorable  to  him.  Beery  v.  Beery,  311  111. 
App.  469.     Moreover,   the  complaint  alleges 
that  complainant  passed  the  company  tests. 
The   Commission   investigator  testified   that 
when  he  administered  test  No.   10  to  com- 
plainant as  part  of  the  Investigation  about  2 
naonths    later,    complainant    passed    with    a 
score  of  seven,  a  point  above  the  minimum 
required   by   the   company    (Report   of   Pro- 
ceedings, pp.  121,  122).     Dr.  Shurrager  testi- 
fied  that  a  person  retaking  the  test  might 
Improve  his  first  score,  but  not  appreciably 
(p.   215),   that   no  special   training   was   re- 
quired  and   that   there  Is   no  real   difficulty 
In    administering    and    scoring    test    No.    10 
(Report  of  Proceedings,  p.  210).     The  hear- 
ing examiner  cannot.  In  connection  with  test 
No.  10,  end  the  discussion  here. 

Because  of  the  probability  otherwise  that 
respondent   may  continue   to   use   test   No. 
10.  In  its  employment  practice,  without  re- 
vision,   If    revised    it    can    be,    the    hearing 
examiner  makes  the  following  observations, 
though    not   necessary   to   the   decision   and 
order   In    this    case:    copyrighted   as   it    was 
In  1949  and  used  since  that  time,   test  No. 
10    In    the    light    of    today's    knowledge.    Is 
obsolete.    Its  norm  was  derived  from  stand- 
ardization  on   advantaged   groups.     Studies 
in    Inequalities    and    environmental    factors 
since   the   publication   of  test   No.    10,  have 
been   made   with   careful   equating  of   such 
background  factors.     Dr.  Shurrager  realizes 
somewhat  the  existence  of  these  background 
variables,  but  his  test  No.   10,  at  the  time 
of  complainant's  taking  It,  and  at  the  time 
of    the    hearing,    had    not    been    revised    to 
meet  the  acknowledged,  current  conditions 
(Report    of    Proceedings,    pp.    215-218).      In 
the  light  of  current  circumstances  and  the 
objectives  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  let- 
ter of  the  law,  this  test  does  not  lend  Itself 
to    equal    opportunity    to    qualify    for    the 
hitherto    culturally    deprived    and    the    dis- 
advantaged groups,  Audrey  M.  Shuey,  "The 
Testing    of    Negro    Intelligence",   J.   P.    Bell 
Co.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg.  Va.,  1958.    See  vU.    Un- 
til test  No.   10  Is  revised,  or  appropriately 
replaced,    those    persons    such    as   the   com- 
plainant  In   this   case    who   apply   for   em- 
ployment at  respondent's  company  will  be 
at     a     comp)etltlve     disadvantage,     Paul     A. 
Norgren    et    al.,    "Employing    the    Negro    In 
American    Industry"    (Industrial    Relations 
Monograph.     No.     17,     Industrial     Relations 
Counselors,  Inc.,  New  York.  1959.  p.  25). 

The    fourth    and    final    attack    which    re- 
spondent made  on  the  complainant's  case 


was  to  show  the  company's  general  hiring 
practices.  The  attempt  here  was  to  show 
that  the  company  accords  equal  employment 
opportunity  to  all  without  discrimination 
because  of  race,  color,  religion,  national  ori- 
gin or  ancestry. 

It  Is  noted  that  the  personnel  director,  at 
the  hearing,  was  unable  to  tell  approximately 
the  number  of  Negro  analyzers  and  phasers 
that  were  employed  by  the  respondent  ex- 
cept  within   the   last   10   days   prior   to  the 
hearing;    and    apparently    he    learned    that 
fact  through  looking  at  pictures  of  a  Negro 
analyzer    In    the    Courier    newspaper.      The 
Investigator's  charge  report  In  evidence  In- 
dicates that  as  of  August  22,  1963,  respond- 
ent employed  approximately  25  phasers  and 
analyzers,    all    being    persons   of    the    white 
race    (Report  of  Proceedings,  pp.  233.   234) 
(complainant's   exhibit  VI).     In    this   con- 
nection, witness  Piper  testified  that  Negroes 
at   respondent's   have   been   occupying    Jobs 
of  technicians  and/or  analyzers  and  phasers 
for  at  least  3  or  4  years.    On  this  point  there 
Is  confilct  between  two  of  respondent's  own 
witnesses  and  with  the  Investigator's  rep>ort. 
In  the  light  of  all  the  evidence  In  this  case 
considered   together,  the  hearing   examiner 
accepts  the  finding  of  the  Commission  In- 
vestigator.    (See  Report  of  Proceedings,  pp. 
281.282.) 

In  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Piper's  testi- 
mony with  regard  to  complainant's  arrest 
record,  the  hearing  examiner  Is  not  able  to 
say  that  respondent  gave  it  any  weight  In 
denying  employment  to  the  complainant. 
Under  direct  examination,  Mr.  Piper  stated 
that  had  the  complainant  successfully  passed 
all  other  tests  usually  administered  for  the 
Job  applied  for,  he  would  still  have  been 
denied  because  of  his  arrest  record  (Report 
of  Proceedings,  p.  270).  Yet,  under  cross- 
examination.  Mr.  Piper  testified  that,  "if  we 
were  at  a  point  of  seriously  considering  the 
hiring  of  the  applicant,  we  would  have  un- 
dertaken an  investigation,  as  we  have  done 
m  many  cases  in  the  past"  (Report  of  Pro- 
ceeding, p.  272) .  Then  on  page  276,  Witness 
Piper  testified  that  in  the  final  analysis  the 
company  would  make  Its  decision  "based 
upon  the  Information  which  we  obtained  In 
an  Investigation,"  which  was  not  made  In 
this  case. 

If  the  Fair  Employment  Practices  Act  of 
this  State  Is  effectually  to  be  Implemented, 
personnel     executives     In      the     Industries 
covered  by  the  law,  have  a  supreme  respon- 
sibility to  move  positively  to  eradicate  un- 
fair employment  practices  in  every  dei>art- 
ment.    Somehow,  general  convictions  of  eco- 
nomic need  and  fairness  must  be  acquired, 
and    concerted    action    made    to   come    into 
play  within  each  department  throughout  the 
plant  and  with    the   administrators  of  this 
law.     There  is  ample  modern  authority  for 
this  position.     The  task  is  one  of  adapting 
procedures  within  a  policy  framework  to  fit 
the  requirements  of  finding  and  employing 
workers  heretofore  deprived  because  of  race, 
color,  religion,  national  origin,  or  ancestry. 
Selection  techniques  may  have  to  be  modified 
at  the  outset  In  the  light  of  experience,  edu- 
cation, or  attitudes  of  the  group,  Francis  J. 
Brown,     "Educational     Sociology"     (2d    ed., 
Prentice-Hall.  Inc..   1954.  pp    135-138;    Paul 
H.  Norgren  et  al.),  "Employing  the  Negro  in 
American     Industry,"     Industrial     Relations 
Monograph,    No.     17;     Industrial    Relations 
Counselors,  Inc.,  New  York,  1959  (pp.  4,  5,  8, 
10,   11).     The  employer  may  have  to  estab- 
lish Inplant  training  programs  and  employ 
the  heretofore  culturally  deprived  and  dis- 
advantaged persons  as  learners,  placing  them 
under    such    supervision    that    will    enable 
them  to  achieve  Job  success. 

In  order  to  sustain  the  complaint  In  this 
case  the  hearing  examiner  must  find  that 
the  complainant  has  proved  the  complaint 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  (Smlth- 
Hurd  ni.  Ann.  Stats.   1963,  ch.  48,  par.  858 
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(f)).  The  examiner.  If  he  finds  that  the 
evidence  In  the  case,  when  considered  alto- 
gether, preponderates  In  favor  of  the  com- 
plainant, then  he  mxist  find  the  Issue,  or 
Issues  In  favor  of  the  complainant.  The 
hearing  examiner  so  finds.  Garlinski  v,  Chi- 
cago City  Ry.  Co.  (1930).  257  111.  App.  414. 
There  Is  relevant  evidence  here  such  that  a 
reasonable  mind  might  accept  as  adequate 
to  support  the  conclusion  that  an  unfair  em- 
ployment practice  was  committed  by  the 
respondent  against  the  complainant  In  the 
company's  denial  of  employment  to  the  com- 
plainant on  or  about  July  15.  1963;  that  com- 
plainant was  denied  because  of  his  race. 
It  Is  therefore  ordered  as  follows: 

(a)  That  respondent.  Motorola,  Inc.,  cease 
and  desist  In  the  future  from  committing 
the  unfair  employment  practice  complained 
of  In  this  complaint  at  any  place  of  busi- 
ness of  the  respondent  In  the  State  of  Illinois 
and  to  cease  and  desist  from  denying  equal 
employment  opportunity  to  all  qualified  ap- 
plicants. 

(b)  That  respondent  cease  and  desist  from 
the  use  of  test  No  10  within  30  days  from  the 
date  of  this  order;  or  within  such  further 
time  as  may  be  extended  by  the  Conunlsslon 
upon  written  request  made  for  good  cause 
shown  before  the  expiration  of  said  30  days. 

(c)  That  if  respondent  chooses  to  replace 
test  No.  10.  that  It  adopt  a  test  which  shall 
refiect  and  equate  Inequalities  and  environ- 
mental factors  among  the  disadvantaged  and 
culturally  deprived  groups,  and  In  this  con- 
nection, It  Is  ordered  that  respondent  Inform 
the  Commission.  In  writing,  of  the  company 
decision  within  30  days  from  the  date  of  this 
order,  or  within  such  further  time  as  may 
be  extended  by  the  Commission  after  written 
request  made  for  good  cause  shown  before 
the  expiration  of  said  30  days. 

(d)  That  respondent  revise  Its  application 
for  employment  form  to  educe  specifically 
the  last  places  of  employment.  If  any.  In  the 
related  field  for  which  applicant  Is  apply- 
ing, and  In  detail,  the  experience.  If  any. 
which  applicant  claims,  whether  Inside  or 
outside  the  related  industry  That  respond- 
ent submit  to  the  Commission  a  copy  of  said 
revised  application  for  employment  form 
within  30  days  from  the  date  of  this  order, 
or  within  such  further  time  as  may  be  ex- 
tended by  the  Commission  after  written  re- 
quest made  for  good  cause  shown  before  the 
expiration  of  said  30  days. 

(e)  That  the  respondent.  Motorola.  Inc. 
Immediately  offer  to  the  complainant  em- 
plojrment  as  analyzer  and  phaser.  and  that 
upon  such  employment  assign  him  to  the 
company's  so-called  sponsor  program  at  the 
current  rate  of  pay  paid  to  all  other  em- 
ployees working  under  the  sponsor  program 
In  the  depcu'tment.  under  adequate  super- 
vision with  the  end  In  view  of  enabling  the 
complainant  to  achieve  Job  success  as  an 
analyzer  and  phaser. 

(f )  That  the  respondent's  Intentions  to  ex- 
ecute this  order  In  good  faith  be  promulgated 
to  the  complainant's  supervisor  and  all  other 
employees  In  the  department. 

(g)  That  the  respondent  report  the  date 
of  Its  offer  to  the  complainant  In  compliance 
with  this  order  within  7  days  from  the  date 
hereof  to  the  Commission;  and  to  make  such 
further  reports  to  the  Commission  as  It  may 
Inquire. 

Robert  E  Bryant. 

Hearing  Examiner. 
Dated:  February 28.  1964. 

cxxTincATx  or  service 
I.  Robert  E.  Bryant,  hearing  examiner  In 
the  above-entitled  cause  do  hereby  certify 
that  I  have  served  a  copy  of  the  foregoing 
decision  and  order  upon  the  complainant  and 
respondent  by  placing  the  same  In  the  U.S. 
mall  In  an  envelope,  properly  addressed  with 
flrst-class  postage  affixed  to: 

Attorney  Robert  V.  Nystrom,  77  West 
Washington  Street.  Chicago,  111.,  who  Is  at- 
torney of  record  for  the  respondent;  and 


Attorney   Quentln    J.    Ooodwln.    lOS   West 
Adams  Street,  Chicago.  111.,  who  Is  attorney 
of  record  for  the  complainant. 
This  27th  day  of  February  A.D.  1964. 
Robert  E.  Brtant. 

Hearing  Examiner. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Don  H.  Clau- 
sen <at  the  request  of  Mr.  Halleck)  .  for 
today,  and  the  balance  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas,  for  1  hour, 
today:  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  OHara  of  Illinois,  for  30  minutes, 
on  Thursday.  March  19. 

Mr.  Patman.  for  60  minutes,  on  Mon- 
day. March  23.  1964:  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK.  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Baldwin  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Alger. 

I  The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Keogh. 

Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  Hanna. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly I  at  1  o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Tuesday,  March  17,  1964,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1815,  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  T7nlted  States,  transmitting  an 
audit  and  examination  of  financial  state- 
ments of  the  Public  Housing  Administration. 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  for  the 
fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1963  and  1962.  pur- 
suant to  the  Government  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act  (31  U.S.C.  841)  (H.  Doc.  No.  244); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1816.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  25,  1963,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Il- 
lustration, on  an  interim  report  on  West  Har- 
bor, Ohio,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act,  approved  March  2,  1945  (H  Doc. 
No.  245) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 


and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  one  Illustra- 
tion. 

1817.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  1,  1963,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Il- 
lustration, on  an  Interim  report  on  the  Zum- 
bro  River,  Minn.,  requested  by  a  resolution 
of  the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works,  House 
of  Representatives,  adopted  March  5,  1953 
(H.  Doc.  No  246) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  one 
Illustration. 

1818.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  4.  1963.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Il- 
lustration, on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  the 
Weymouth -Pore  and  Town  Rivers,  Boston 
Harbor,  Mass..  requested  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  April  9,  1957  (H. 
Doc.  No.  247);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  one 
Illustration. 

1819.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  semi- 
annual Statistical  Supplement,  Stockpile  Re- 
port to  the  Congress,  for  the  period  ending 
December  31.  1963.  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act.  Public  Law  520.  79th  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1820.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics) 
transmitting  a  report  listing  contracts  ne- 
gotiated under  authority  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  for  the  period  July  to  December 
1963;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1821.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port relating  to  the  Army  and  Air  Force  pro- 
curement of  DY-107  dynameters,  dated  Sep- 
tember 17,  1963,  as  requested  by  Congress- 
man Earl  Wilson,  of  Indiana;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1822.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  re- 
port on  understatement  of  claims  processed 
by  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
against  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  the 
Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  for 
recovery  of  execesslve  ocean  transportation 
costs  financed  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration under  title  I,  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7 
use  1961 ) ,  commonly  known  as  Public  Law 
480,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  53  and  31  U.S.C. 
67;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1823.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  re- 
port on  unnecessary  costs  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  commercial  long-distance  tele- 
phone calls  made  by  civil  agencies  In  the 
Washington.  DC.  area  between  cities  served 
by  the  Federal  Communications  System.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  pursuant  to  31 
use.  53  and  31  U.S.C.  67;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

1824.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.8. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill 
to  amend  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended,  to  provide  for  reim- 
bursement of  certain  moving  expenses  of 
employees  and  to  authorize  payment  of  ex- 
penses for  storage  of  household  goods  and 
personal  effects  of  employees  assigned  to  Iso- 
lated duty  stations  within  the  continental 
United  States,  excluding  Alaska";  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1825.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  report  of  gifts  and  bequests 
received  and  accepted  by  the  US,  National 
Commission  for  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional. Scientific,  and  Cultxiral  Organization 
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.  fhP  fiscal  year  1963.  In  accordance  with 
Se  provlSTns  of  Public  Law  85-477;  to  the 
a)mmlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

1826  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
.  Uie  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 

ZJld  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide 
fnrtiie  restriction  of  a  certain  area  in  the 
r^ter  Continental  Shelf  for  defense  purposes, 
«nd  for  other  purposes  (Matagorda  Water 
^nge):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
insular  Affairs. 

1827  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill 
to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
Imended,  to  give  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  authority  to  prescribe  reg- 
ulations for  the  manufacture,  import,  sale, 
shipment,  or  use  of  devices  which  cause 
harmful  interference  to  radio  reception";  tb 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Ommerce. 

1828.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
annual  statistical  tables  refiectlng  the  busi- 
ness transacted  by  the  bankruptcy  courts 
and  other  pertinent  data  for  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30  1963,  pursuant  to  section  53  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  81) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1829  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting annual  report  for  the  calendar  year 
1963  with  respect  to  tort  clalnris  paid  within 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  and 
Its  constituents,  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  (Public  Law  601,  79th  Cong.,  sec. 
404);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1830.  A  letter  from  the  national  president, 
American  War  Mothers,  trarwmlttlng  report 
of  the  American  War  Mothers  for  calendar 
year  1963;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  March  12. 
1964,  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
March  13,  1964: 

Mr.  KIRWAN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H  R.  10433.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1965,  and  for  other  purposes;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1237).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARRY : 

H.R.  10434.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  In  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 

H.R.  10435.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  medical 
and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through  a  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  health  Insurance,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CHENOWETH: 

H.R.  10436.  A  bill  to  Impose  Import  limita- 
tions on  certain  meat  and  meat  products;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 

H.R.  10437.  A  bin  to  Incorporate  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Radiation  Protection 
and  Measurements;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
H.R.  10438.  A  bin  to  Impose  quota  nmlta- 
tlons  on  Imports  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.    10439.  A  bin   to  provide  for  a  com- 
prehensive  study   and    investigation   of   the 
adequacy  of  the  present  system  of  compul- 
sory  military   training   under   the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act,   and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  LANDRUM: 
H.R.  10440.  A  bill  to  mobilize  the  human 
and    financial    resources    of    the    Nation    to 
combat  poverty  In  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  KEITH: 
H.R.  10441.  A  bill  to  exempt  oceanographlc 
research  vessels  from  the  application  of  cer- 
tain   vessel    Inspection    laws,   and   for   other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee    on    Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
H.R.  10442.  A  bill  to  provide  for  adjusting 
conditions   of    competition   between   certain 
domestic    Industries   and   foreign   Industries 
with  respect  to  the  level  of  wages  and  the 
working    conditions    In    the    production    of 
articles  Imported  Into  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  10443.  A  bill  to  mobilize  the  human 
and  financial  resources  of  the  Nation  to  com- 
bat   poverty    In   the   United    States;    to   the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
H.R.  10444.  A   bill   to   adjust   the  rates  of 
basic    compensation   of   certain   officers   and 
employees  In  the  Federal   Government,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee    on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  10445.  A   bill   to  make   bedding   sub- 
ject   to    the    provisions    of    the    Flammable 
Fabrics  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  10446.  A   bill    to   permit    the   use    of 
statistical    sampling    procedures   In    the   ex- 
amination of   vouchers;    to   the   Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  STUBBLETIELD: 
H.R.  10447.  A    bill    to    Impose    certain    re- 
quirements on  the  acquisition  or  real  prop- 
erty   by    the    United    States    In    connection 
with  the  protection  or  preservation  of  fish 
and    wildlife;    to    the    Committee    on    Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  WELTNER: 
H.R.  10448.  A   bni   to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic   compensation   of   certain   officers  and 
employees  In  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other   purposes;    to  the   Committee   on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  KUNKEL: 
H.R.  10449.  A  bill  to  prescribe  the  size  of 
flags  furnished  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans'   Affairs   to   drape   the   caskets  of   de- 
ceased veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NORBLAD: 
H.R.  10450.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Tualatin  Federal  reclama- 
tion project,  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  280.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  proclaim  April  9. 
1964,  as  Bataan  Day;   to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  Immediate  action  for 
the  minting  of  an  adequate  supply  of  silver 
dollars;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
take  notice  of  the  request  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  a  national  military  ceme- 
tery In  the  State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Also  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
take  favorable  action  on  S.  627,  relating  to 
Federal  assistance  to  State  fishery  research 
and  development  of  projects;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Merchant  Marine   and  Fisheries. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  to  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 
H.R.  10451,  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Betty  H. 
Going;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  BURKHALTER: 
H,R,  10452.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hwang 
Tal  Shlk;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  10453.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Chava  Mayer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  951.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  expression  of  appreciation  and  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  gold  medal  to  Hem-y  J.  Kaiser;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legls- 
latxire  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  memorializing 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

790.  By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM:  Petition  of 
the  mayor  and  City  Council  of  Blair.  Nebr.. 
urging  curtailment  of  the  Importation  of 
beef  from  foreign  countries;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

791.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Cliff 
Karchmer.  member,  Memphis  Association  of 
Student  Councils,  petitioning  consideration 
of  their  resolution  with  reference  to  expedi- 
tious approval  of  S.  1  (Youth  Employment 
Act),  and  S.  1321  (National  Service  Corps 
Act) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

792.  Also  petition  of  the  chairman.  Oki- 
nawa Reversion  Council,  Naha,  Okinawa. 
Ryukyu  Islands,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  demanding 
that  both  the  Goverrunents  of  Japan  and  the 
United  States  abolish  article  3  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  Japan  and  turn  over  the 
administrative  power  of  Okinawa  to  Japan 
Immediately;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

793.  Also,  petition  of  chairman.  Municipal 
Assembly.  Makagusuku-son.  Okinawa,  peti- 
tioning consideration  of  their  resolution  with 
reference  to  seeking  an  early  solution  of  the 
problem  of  pretreaty  claims;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

794.  Also,  petition  of  the  mayor.  Agunl- 
son,  Okinawa.  Ryukyu  Islands,  petitioning 
consideration  of  their  resolution  with  ref- 
erence to  seeking  an  early  solution  of  the 
problem  of  pretreaty  claims;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

795.  Also,  petition  of  the  mayor.  Nakagu- 
suku-son,  Okinawa,  petitioning  consideration 
of  their  resolution  with  reference  to  seeking 
an  early  solution  of  the  problem  of  pretreaty 
claims;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

796.  Also,  petition  to  the  Municipal  As- 
sembly of  Kadena-Bon.  Okinawa,  petitioning 
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conalderatlon  of  their  resolution  with  refer- 
ence to  seeking  an  early  solution  of  the 
problem  of  pretreaty  clalma;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

797.  Also,  petition  of  the  chairman,  Asso- 
ciation of  Owners  of  Military-used  Lands. 
Kadena-son.  Okinawa,  petitioning  considera- 
tion of  their  resolution  with  reference  to 
seeking  an  early  solution  of  the  problem  of 
pretreaty  claims:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

798  Also,  petition  of  the  chairman.  Asso- 
ciation of  Owners  of  MlUtary-used  Lands. 
Ishlkawa  City.  Okinawa,  petitioning  consid- 
eration of  their  resolution  with  reference 
to  seeking  an  early  solution  of  the  problem 
of  pretreaty  claims:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

799.  Also,  petition  of  the  office  of  the  city 
clerk.  Municipal  Council  of  the  City  of 
Bayonne.  N.J..  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  a  bill  au- 
thorizing Federal  grants  to  State,  county, 
and  local  Governments  for  construction  of 
facilities  for  posthospltal  care  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  drug  addicts:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


SENATE 

Monday,  March  16,  1964 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  9, 
1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m..  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  MetcalfI. 

The  Reverend  Paul  J.  Miklosovic,  D.D., 
professor.  Cardinal  O'Hara  High  School. 
Springfield,  Pa.;  chaplain.  Sacred  Heart 
Convent,  Overbrook,  Pa.:  and  represent- 
ing the  Slovak  League  of  America,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  our  Creator  and  prov- 
ident Father,  in  the  spirit  of  Abel  of  old 
we  adore  Thy  divine  majesty.  In  Thy 
hands  are  the  beginning  and  end  of  all 
things.  Bless  then,  we  beseech  Thee 
this  day.  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  here 
assembled. 

Surely  long  ago  our  fathers  spoke  in 
Thy  name  when  they  proclaimed,  as 
self-evident,  that  all  men  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  unalienable  rights. 
Among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  Forgive  us  where 
and  when,  through  weakness  and  igno- 
rance, we  have  not  lived  up  to  our  fathers' 
teaching  and  Thine. 

Give  us  the  grace  to  know  and  do  Thy 
will.  Unite  and  strengthen  us.  grant  us 
wisdom  and  courage,  that  we  may  be  fit 
instruments  of  peace  and  joy  to  all  man- 
kind. 

On  this  day  we  commemorate  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of  the 
captive  Republic  of  Slovakia,  and  we 
pray  for  this  ancient  land.  Through 
eleven  hundred  years  Thy  people  placed 
their  trust  In  Thee  as  they  struggled  and 
died  to  keep  their  heritage  of  freedom. 
They  were  not  and  could  not  be  the  duoes 
and  puppets  of  Thy  proclaimed  enemies 
They  could  only  be  their  victims.  Mis- 
understood, often  slandered,  assailed  on 
all   sides,   their   eyes   and   hearts   were 


turned  to  the  United  States  of  America — 
strong,  generous,  patient,  and  under- 
standing, but  fearless,  no  enemy  to  any 
people  anywhere,  but  in  Thy  spirit.  O 
Gk)d,  our  Father,  the  friend  of  all. 

There  were  and  there  are  among  the 
nations  Cains  who  hate  and  slay  their 
brothers.  We  ask  Thee,  almighty  God, 
to  comfort  Thy  faithful  people  of  Slo- 
vakia, who  wish  to  be  as  Abel,  not  Cain, 
among  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  Give 
them  hope.  Speedily  may  the  day  dawn 
when  the  United  States  of  America  and 
ancient  Slovakia  may  greet  each  other 
as  brothers  and  Thy  sons.  Thy  will  be 
done.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Saturday. 
March  14,  1964.  was  dispensed  with. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may 
be  a  morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on   Milftary   Procurement   Actions 

roR     Experimental.     Developmental,     or 

Research  Work 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Installations  and  Logistics,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  mili- 
tary procurement  actions  for  experimental, 
developmental,  or  research  work  negotiated 
In  the  interest  of  national  defense  or  In- 
dustrial mobilization,  covering  the  6-month 
period  ended  December  31.  1963  (with  an 
accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Amendment  or  Communications  Act  or  1934. 
Relating  to  Authority  or  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  Washington.  DC, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended,  to  give  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  authority  to  prescribe  reg- 
ulations for  the  man\ifacture.  Import,  sale, 
shipment,  or  use  of  devices  which  cause 
harmful  Interference  to  radio  reception  ( with 
an  accompanying  paper):  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Business  Transacted  by 
Bankruptcy  CotJRTS 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts.  Washington.  DC. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
business  transacted  by  the  bankruptcy 
courts,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1963  (with  an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIAUB 
Petitions,  etc.,   were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tea. 
pore: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the   Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska:    to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

"House  Joint  Resolution  48 
"Joint  resolution  relating  to  Federal  assist- 
ance to  State  fishery  research  and  devel- 
opment  of  project* 

"Whereas  foreign  nations,  recognizing  the 
importance  of  the  seas  as  a  prime  source  of 
food  for  their  people,  having  Intensined 
scientific  research  concerning  the  conserva- 
tion, development,  harvest,  and  processing 
of  fisheries  resources:  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  changing  technology  of  com- 
mercial fishing  and.  as  a  result,  has  dropped 
from  second  place  to  fifth  place  among  the 
fishing  nations  of  the  world:   and 

"Whereas  Inadequate  knowledge  has  not 
only  hampered  the  efforts  of  American  fish- 
ermen to  develop,  harvest,  and  process  fish- 
eries resources  but  also  has  contributed  to 
the  occurrence  of  resource  disasters,  such  as 
the  salmon  failure  In  Alaska's  Bristol  Bay 
In  1963:  and 

"Whereas  an  Immediate  effort  has  been 
made  to  alleviate  this  situation  In  the  form 
of  a  bill,  S.  627,  sponsored  by  U.S.  Senator 
E.  L.  Bartlett  of  Alaska,  which  would  pro- 
vide funds  for  State-supervised  research  and 
development  projects  regarding  commercial 
fishing:  and 

"Whereas  S.  627  has  been  passed  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  Is  pending  before  the  House 
of  Representatives:  Be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Is  respectfully  urged  to  take  favorable 
action  on  S.  627:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. President  of  the  United  States:  the 
Honorable  Carl  Hayden.  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate:  the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCormack.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: the  Honorable  Herbert  C.  Bon- 
ner, chairman.  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries:  the  Honorable 
Clarence  F.  Pautzke.  Commissioner  of  Fish 
and  Wildlife.  Department  of  the  Interior: 
and  to  the  members  of  the  Alaska  delegation 
In  Congress. 
"Passed  by  the  house  February  27.  1964 
"Bruce  Kendall. 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Attest: 

"Patricia  R.  Slack, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
"Passed  by  the  senate  March  4.  1964 
"Prank  Peratrovich, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Attest: 

"Evelyn  K.  Stevenson, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"William  A.  Egan, 

"Governor  of  Alaska." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"House  Joint  Resolution  40 
"Joint  resolution  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a   national  military  cemetery  In 
Alaska 

"Whereas  because  of  the  presence  In  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  In 
Alaska  along  with  a  considerable  number  of 
veterans.  It  would  be  fitting  and  proper  to 
have  a  national  cemetery  in  the  vicinity  of 
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•jyt    Richardson    or    Elmendorf    Air    Force 

Base:  Be  It 

■'Resolved.  That  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  requested  to  take  appropriate  action 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  cemetery 
»t  Anchorage.  Alaska,  for  the  final  resting 
Diace  of  service  personnel  and  those  veterans 
qualifying  for  burial  In  a  national  cemetery: 
^nd  be  It  further 

-Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  directed  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B, 
Johnson.  President  of  the  United  States:  the 
Honorable  John  W  McCormack,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  the  Honorable 
Carl  Hayden.  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate:  the  Honorable  Robert  S  McNamara. 
Secretary  of  Defense:  and  the  Members  of  the 
Alaska  delegation  In  Congress 

-Passed  by  the  house  February  24,  1964. 
"Bruce  Kendall, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"Attest: 

"Patricia  R.  Slack, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
"Passed  by  the  senate  March  6.  1964. 
"Frank  Peratrovich. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Attest: 

"Evelyn  K  Stevenson, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"William  A.  Ecan, 

"Governor  of  Alaska. 
"Certified  true,  full,  and  correct. 

"Patricia  R.  Slack. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Kentucky:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

"RESOLtmON  44 

"A  resolution   concerning   prayer    In   public 
schools 

"Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  recently  decided  that  the  offering 
of  prayers  In  public  schools  violated  the 
First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States:  and 

"Whereas  this  body,  representing  all  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky, 
favors  a  return  to  and  a  continuation  of  the 
heritage  and  beliefs  of  this  Nation:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky: 

"Section  1.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  requested  to  propose  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  the  effect  that 
freedom  of  religion  shall  Include  the  right  to 
offer  prayer  In  public  schools. 

"Sec  2.  The  clerk  of  the  house  Is  ordered 
to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  every 
Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"Attest : 

"Trot  B.  Sturcill, 
"Chief  Clerk,  Kentucky  House  of 

Representatives." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Long  Island 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Inc  .  relating 
to  the  Panama  Canal:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Long  Island 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Inc..  relating 
to  a  commendation  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover:  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table. 

Petitions  signed  by  Zenel  Yamashlro, 
chairman,  Association  of  Owners  of  Military- 
Used  Lands.  Ishlkawa  City;  Shlnel  Kyan, 
chairman.  Okinawa  Reversion  Council;  Mu- 
nicipal Assembly  of  Kadena-Son;  Shunsho 
Irel,  mayor,  Kadena-Son;  and  Kasel  Klse- 
Rawa.  chairman,  Association  of  Owners  of 
Military-Used  Lands  In  Kadena-Son,  all  of 
Okinawa,  praying  for  a  quick  solution  of  the 
prepeace  treaty  compensation  Issue;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


REPORT   OF   A   COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  829.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  marketing  quotas  on  Irish  potatoes 
through  establishment  of  acreage  allotments 
(Rept.  No.  962). 


poverty  In  the  United  States:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McNamara  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia: 

S.  2643.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion designating  June  14  of  each  year  as  Flag 
Day  (37  U.S.C.  167).  to  provide  appropriate 
recognition  of  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to 
the  Flag  and  Its  author.  Francis  Bellamy: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MORTON: 
S.  2635.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:   to   the   Joint   Committee   on   Atomic 
Energy. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morton  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HILL: 
S.  2636.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  35  of  title 
38.   United   States  Code,  relating  to  educa- 
tional assistance  for  war  orphans  to  provide 
that  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
may  afford  special  restorative  training  for  an 
additional  period  of  time  when  he  finds  such 
Is  necessary  to  overcome  or  lessen  the  effects 
of    a    physical    or    mental    disability    which 
handicaps  the   child    In   the   pursuit  of  his 
educational   program:   to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  BAYH : 
S.  2637.  A  bin  to  provide  a  new  program  for 
wheat  and  to  provide  a  long-range  program 
for  the  retirement  of  excess  land  from  the 
production   of  agricultural  commodities;    to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry-. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bath  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
S.  2638.  A  bill   to  Increase  the  amount  of 
domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane  sugar 
which  may  be  marketed  during  1964;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Burdick)  : 
S.  2639.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  com- 
plete the  International  Peace  Garden. 
N  Dak.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  MILLER: 
S  2640.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of   1954   to  establish  prima  facie 
evidence  that  a  corporation  which  distributee 
or  Invests  60   percent  of  Its  taxable  Income 
Is  not  being  availed  of  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding    the    Income    tax    with    respect    to 
sharoholders;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Miller  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BE  ALL: 
S.  2641.  A  bill  relating  to  the  carrying  out 
of  the  national  transportation  policy  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act;   to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Beall  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Humphrey.    Mr.    Williams    of    New 

Jersey.  Mr.  Douglas,  and  Mr.  Bayh)  : 

S.  2642.  A  bill  to  mobilize  the  human  and 

flnancial  resourcee  of  the  Nation  to  combat 


RESOLUTION 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  COMBATING  POV- 
ERTY 

Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey. Mr.  Metcalf,  and  Mr.  Proxmire) 
submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res.  305) 
establishing  the  Select  Committee  on 
Combating  Poverty,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Nelson. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


PRIVATE  OWNERSHIP  OF  NUCLEAR 

FUEL 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
unanimously  recommended  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  require  private 
ownership  of  nuclear  fuel  for  use  in 
atomic  powerplants,  with  a  10-year 
transition  period.  The  Joint  Commit- 
tee held  hearings  on  H.R.  5035  and  S. 
1160,  identical  bills  introduced  at  the  re- 
quest of  AEC  to  carry  out  its  recom- 
mendations. 

During  the  course  of  those  hearings, 
the  Commission  told  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee that  practically  all  the  leaders  of 
the  nuclear  industry  agree  that  private 
ownership  of  special  nuclear  material  is 
a  desirable  objective.  Commissioner 
Robert  E.  Wilson  told  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee: 

Private  ownership  would  facilitate  stated 
objectives  of  the  1954  act  to  strengthen  free 
competition  In  private  enterprise  and  to  en- 
courage widespread  participation  In  the  de- 
velopment and  utilization  of  atomic  energy 
for  peaceful  purposes. 

In  support  of  mandatory  private  own- 
ership. Dr.  Wilson  pointed  out  that  Gov- 
vernment  monopoly  is  not  required  to 
give  adequate  protection  against  unau- 
thorized use  of  nuclear  materials.  He 
also  stated  that  elimination  of  the  Crov- 
emment  monopoly  would  have  the  fol- 
lowing major  advantages: 

First.  It  would  ultimately  eliminate 
the  growing  AEC  investment  in  nuclear 
fuels  used  by  utilities  for  the  commercial 
generation  of  electricity. 

Second.  It  would  avoid  continuation  of 
the  distortion  of  technology. 

Third.  It  would  provide  the  utility  in- 
dustry and  the  atomic  equipment  indus- 
try greater  assurance  as  to  their  long- 
range  costs  over  the  economic  life  of 
atomic  powerplants. 
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Fourth.  It  would  allow,  and  eventually 
require,  electric  utilities  to  obtain  nu- 
clear fuel  under  conditions  comparable 
to  those  for  other  fuels,  and  thus  permit 
a  more  realistic  comparison  of  the  true 
competitive  aspects  of  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional power. 

Fifth.  It  would  facilitate  the  adoption 
of  a  uranium  enriching  service,  giving 
domestic  manufacturers  of  atomic  power 
plants  a  better  chance  to  compete  in  for- 
eign markets. 

Unfortunately  for  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country,  the  private  ownership  legisla- 
tion was  not  enacted  last  year.  The 
atomic  power  Industry  raised  a  number 
of  relatively  minor  problems,  including 
such  questions  as  restriction  of  imported 
uranium,  argument  over  the  length  of 
time  needed  for  the  transition  period, 
and  special  provisions  to  continue  the 
subsidy  of  Government  ownership  for 
small  processors  of  fuel. 

Since  last  year's  hearings  there  has 
been  a  major  breakthrough  in  atomic 
power  costs — a  breakthrough  which  de- 
mands immediate  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  end  Government  monopoly  in  this 
field  if  private  enterprise  is  to  maintain 
its  place  in  the  field  of  electricity  genera- 
tion. 

Until  a  short  while  ago.  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  atomic 
power  industry  thought  conventional 
fuels  would  have  a  cost  advantage  over 
nuclear  fuels  to  15  or  20  years.  The 
capital  cost  of  nuclear  plants  built  in  the 
past  has  been  substantially  higher  than 
the  capital  cost  of  conventional  plants — 
so  much  higher  that  the  total  cost  of 
power  from  uranium  was  well  above  the 
cost  of  power  from  conventional  fuels. 
The  AEC  forecast,  in  its  1962  report  to 
the  Pre^dent.  that  the  cost  of  nuclear 
plants  vnsuld  be  well  above  the  cost  of 
conventional  plants,  even  as  far  ahead 
as  1980. 

In  December  of  1963,  General  Electric 
agreed  to  sell  to  Jersey  Central  Power  k 
Light  Co.  a  nuclear  powerplant  at  a 
cost  of  $60  million,  which,  with  the  cost 
of  land,  interest  during  construction,  and 
reserve  for  contingencies,  will  bring  the 
total  cost  to  $68  million.  Jersey  Central 
expects  this  plant  to  produce  more  than 
620.000  kilowatts  of  electricity.  If  it 
does,  this  plant  will  cost  $110  per  kilo- 
watt, compared  to  the  price  of  $125  per 
kilowatt  which  in  1962  the  Atomic 
Energy  Conmiission  thought  could  be 
achieved  by  1980. 

This  is  a  startling  breakthrough.  The 
impact  can  be  illustrated  in  terms  of 
competitive  fuel  costs.  If  the  Jersey 
Central  plant  operates  as  expected,  it  will 
be  competitive  with  coal  selling  at  a 
delivered  price  of  20  cents  per  million 
British  thermal  units.  In  1961,  the  latest 
year  for  which  such  figures  are  available, 
the  average  delivered  cost  of  coal  con- 
sumed by  electric  utilities  throughout  the 
nation  was  25.8  cents  per  million  British 
thermal  units. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  longer  any 
need,  there  is  no  longer  any  justification, 
for  continuation  of  this  subsidy  of  atomic 
power.  Continuation  of  Government 
monopoly  and  subsidy  in  this  field  can 
only  contribute  to  the  destruction  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  the  energy  field;  it 
could  eventually  lead  to  the  elimination 


of  a  large  part  of  the  taxpaying  investor- 
owned  sector  of  our  electric  utility 
industry. 

If  the  Jersey  Central  people  are  cor- 
rect— and  no  one  in  a  position  to  do  so 
has  risen  to  dispute  their  computations — 
atomic  power  has  turned  the  competitive 
comer.  It  has  reached  the  stage  where 
it  is  not  only  capable  of  standing  on  its 
own  feet,  but  where  it  also  is  capable  of 
displacing  conventional  fuels  on  a  non- 
subsidized  basis  in  major  areas  of  the 
country.  It  has  reached  this  stage  many 
years  in  advance  of  the  1962  projections 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  today  introducing 
a  bill  to  permit  private  ownership  of  nu- 
clear fuel  for  use  in  atomic  powerplants. 
In  most  respects,  my  bill  is  identical  to 
the  legislation  advocated  last  year  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  In  view  of 
the  startling  cost  breakthrough  repre- 
sented by  the  Jersey  Central  develop- 
ment, my  bill  would  make  private  owner- 
ship mandatory  immediately,  without 
any  transition  period.  Further,  my  bill 
would  end  Government  buyback  of  by- 
product Plutonium  or  any  other  special 
nuclear  material  produced  in  power- 
plants. 

Until  recently  the  Government  was 
offering  $30  per  gram  of  byproduct  Plu- 
tonium, basing  this  price  on  two  justifi- 
cations: It  was  thought  that  the  Gov- 
ernment might  need  plutonium  for 
weapons  purposes  and  it  was  felt  that 
subsidies  should  be  offered  to  make 
atomic  powerplants  competitive.  Last 
year  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  cut 
the  buyback  price  to  $10  per  gram,  rec- 
ognizing that  there  is  no  longer  any  fore- 
seeable large-scale  need  for  plutonium 
for  military  purposes.  The  Jersey  Cen- 
tral cost  breakthrough  has  eliminated 
any  justification  for  continuation  of  the 
buyback  for  subsidy  purposes  and  the 
incentive  necessary  to  find  the  most 
beneficial  use  for  this  material  in  power- 
plants. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  Dr.  Wilson 
told  the  Joint  Committee  that  if  the 
Government  monopoly  is  continued,  the 
AEC's  investment  in  fuel  inventories  for 
commercial  powerplants  would  exceed 
$1  billion  by  1975  "and  would  increase 
rapidly  thereafter"  Since  his  testi- 
mony, the  Jersey  Central  breakthrough 
has  taken  place,  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  atomic  power  pro- 
duction will  grow  so  fast  that  taxpayers 
will  have  to  invest  many,  many  billions 
of  dollars  in  nuclear  fuel  in  the  next  20 
or  30  years,  unless  we  take  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  the  fuel-ownership  business. 
On  March  4,  a  representative  of  the 
coal  industry  stated  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy: 

Elimination  of  a  subsidy  Is  always  pain- 
ful and  dlflScult.  It  will  b«  easier  to  elimi- 
nate tlie  subsidy  of  Government  ownership 
of  nuclear  fuels  now.  while  It  Is  still  a 
youngster,  than  It  will  be  after  It  has  grown 
to  a  multl-bllUon-dollar  adult. 

It  not  only  will  be  easier  to  eliminate 
this  unnecessary  subsidy  now  than  It 
will  be  later;  it  Is  also  essential  to  do  so 
in  order  to  preserve  private  enterprise 
participation  In  the  electric  utility  field 
as  we  know  it  today, 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  to  schedule  im- 


mediate hearings  on  my  bill  to  end  thla 
Government  monopoly.  I  ask  unanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  held  on 
the  clerk's  desk  for  7  days,  for  additional 
sponsors,  and  I  further  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  He  on  the  desk,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  bill  (S.  2635)  to  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Morton,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Haute 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  u 
amended.  Is  amended  by  deleting  subsection 
2b. 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  h  of  section  2  of  iht 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  U 
deleted. 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  c  of  section  3  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"c.  a  program  for  Government  control  of 
the  possession,  use,  and  production  of  atom- 
ic energy  and  special  nuclear  material, 
whether  owned  by  the  Government  or  oth- 
ers, so  directed  as  to  make  the  maximum 
contribution  to  the  common  defense  and 
security  and  the  national  welfare,  and  to 
provide  continued  assurance  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's ability  to  enter  Into  and  enforce 
agreements  with  nations  or  groups  of  na- 
tions for  the  control  of  special  nuclear  ma- 
terials  and   atomic  weapons." 

Sec.  4.  Section  52  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  Is  repealed.  All 
rights,  title,  and  Interest  In  and  to  any 
special  nuclear  material  vested  In  the  United 
States  solely  by  virtue  of  the  provUlons  of 
the  first  sentence  of  such  section  52.  and 
not  by  any  other  transaction  authorized  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
or  other  applicable  law,  are  hereby  extin- 
guished. 

Sec.  5.  Subsection  a  of  section  53  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  be- 
tween the  words  "The  Cc«nmlsslon"  and 
"such  material"  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"a.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  Issue 
licenses  to  transfer  or  receive  In  Interstate 
commerce,  transfer,  deliver,  possess,  own,  re- 
ceive possession  of  or  title  to.  Import,  or 
export  under  the  terms  of  an  agreement  for 
cooperation  arranged  pursuant  to  section 
123,  special  nuclear  material,  to  make  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  available  for  the  period 
of  the  license,  and  to  distribute  special  nu- 
clear material  within  the  United  States  to 
qualified  appllcanta  requesting  such  ma- 
terial— " 

Sic.  8.  Subsection  c  of  section  53  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"c.  (1)  The  Commission  may  distribute 
special  nuclear  material  licensed  under  this 
section  by  sale,  lease,  lease  with  option  to 
buy,  or  grant:  Provided,  however,  That  after 
the  date  of  enactment  hereof  the  Commis- 
sion shall  not  distribute  except  by  sale 
special  nuclear  material  for  use  In  a  utili- 
zation or  production  facility  licensed  pur- 
suant to  section  103  or  104b,  except  that 
distribution  by  lease  shall  be  permitted  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  carry  out  lawful 
and  binding  commltmenta  entered  into  by 
the  Commission  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment hereof  The  Commission  shall  estab- 
lish reasonable  sales  prices  for  the  spec^l 
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Mriear  material  licensed  and  distributed  by 
le  under  this  section.  Such  sales  prices 
h.il  be  established  on  such  a  nondlscrlml- 
^»torv  basis,  as.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
iMlon  win  provide  reasonable  compensa- 
Z^  to  the  Government  for  such  special 
nuclear  material.  The  Commission  Is  au- 
^orlzed  to  enter  Into  agreements  with  11- 
Mn»ee8  for  such  period  of  time  as  the  Com- 
mission may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  to 
dutrlbute  to  such  licensees  such  quantities 
of  goeclal  nuclear  material  as  may  be  neces- 
«ry  for  the  conduct  of  the  licensed  activity. 
In  such  agreemente.  the  Commission  may 
ftC-ee  to  repurchase  any  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial licensed  and  distributed  by  sale  which 
U  not  consumed  In  the  course  of  the  licensed 
activity,  or  any  uranliun  remaining  after 
irradiation  of  such  special  nuclear  material, 
at  a  repurchase  price  not  to  exceed  the  Com- 
mission's sale  price  for  comparable  special 
nuclear  material  or  uranium  In  effect  at  the 
time  of  delivery  of  such  material  to  the 
Commission. 

■•(2)  The  Commission  may  make  a  rea- 
sonable charge,  determined  pursuant  to  this 
section,  for  the  use  of  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial licensed  and  distributed  by  lease  un- 
der subsection  53a,  unless  such  material  Is 
used  for  production  of  power  for  sale,  and 
shall  make  a  reasonable  charge  determined 
pursuant  to  this  section  for  the  use  of  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  licensed  and  distributed 
by  lease  for  use  In  a  facility  producing  power 
for  sale  to  the  extent  that  distribution  by 
lease  Is  permitted  In  such  cases  under  the 
other  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  establish  criteria  In  writing  for 
the  determination  of  whether  special  nu- 
clear material  will  be  distributed  by  grant 
and  for  the  determination  of  whether  a 
charge  will  be  made  for  the  use  of  special 
nuclear  material  licensed  and  distributed 
by  lease  under  subsection  53a,  considering, 
among  other  things,  whether  the  licensee  Is 
a  nonprofit  or  eleemosynary  Institution  and 
the  purposes  for  which  the  special  nuclear 
material  will  be  used." 

Sic.  7.  Subsection  d  of  section  53  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  words  "by  lease" 
after  the  word  "distributed",  and  by  amend- 
ing subsection  d(5)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  wnth  respect  to  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial consumed  In  a  facility  licensed  pur- 
suant to  section  103.  the  Commission  shall 
make  a  further  charge  equivalent  to  the  sale 
price  for  similar  special  nuclear  material 
established  by  the  Commission  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  53c(l).  and  the  Com- 
mission may  make  such  a  charge  with  re- 
spect to  such  material  consumed  In  a  facUity 
licensed  pursuant  to  section  104." 

Sec  8.  Subsection  e  of  section  53  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  deleting  subsection  53e(l). 

Sec  9.  Section  54  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  sentences  at  the  end  of 
section  54:  "The  Commission  may  agree  to 
repurchase  any  special  nuclear  material  dis- 
tributed under  a  sale  arrangement  pursuant 
to  this  section  which  Is  not  consumed  in 
the  course  of  the  activities  conducted  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion, or  any  uranium  remaining  after  Irradia- 
tion of  such  special  nuclear  material,  at  a 
repurchase  price  not  to  exceed  the  Commis- 
sion's sale  price  for  comparable  special  nu- 
clear material  or  uranium  In  effect  at  the 
time  of  delivery  of  such  material  to  the  Com- 
mission. The  Commission  may  also  agree 
to  purchase,  consistent  with  and  within  the 
period  of  the  agreement  for  cooperation,  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  produced  in  a  nuclear 
reactor  located  outalde  the  United  States 
through  use  of  special  nuclear  material  dis- 
tributed pursuant  to  this  section  Under 
any  such  agreement,  the  Commission  may 
agree  to  pay,  for  a  p>erlod  not  to  exceed  seven 
years,  the  price  determined  by  the  Commis- 


sion to  be  the  estimated  value,  during  the 
period  of  the  agreement  to  purchase,  of  such 
special  nuclear  material  as  fuel  In  nuclear 
reactors." 

Sec.  10.  Section  55  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  55.  AcQuismoN. — ^The  Commission  is 
authorized  to  the  extent  It  deems  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  to 
purchase  without  regard  to  the  limitations 
In  section  54  and  to  take,  requisition,  con- 
demn, or  otherwise  acquire  any  special  nu- 
clear material  or  any  Interest  therein.  Any 
contract  of  purchase  made  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  made  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  upon  certification  by 
the  Commission  that  such  action  Is  neces- 
sary In  the  Interest  of  the  common  defense 
and  security,  or  upon  a  showing  by  the  Com- 
mission that  advertising  Is  not  reasonably 
practicable.  Partial  and  advance  payments 
may  be  made  under  contracta  for  such  pur- 
poses. Just  compensation  shall  be  made  for 
any  right,  property,  or  Interest  In  property 
taken,  requisitioned,  or  condemned  under 
this  section." 

Sec.  11.  Section  56  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  12.  Section  57  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  57.  Prohibition.— 
"a.  Unless  authorized  by  a  general  or  spe- 
cific license  Issued  by  the  Commission,  which 
the  Commission  Is  authorized  to  Issue  pur- 
suant to  section  53,  no  person  may  trans- 
fer or  receive  In  Interstate  commerce,  trans- 
fer, deliver,  acquire,  own,  possess,  receive 
possession  of  or  title  to,  or  Import  Into  or 
export  from  the  United  States  any  special 
nuclear  material. 

"b.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
directly  or  Indirectly  engage  In  the  produc- 
tion of  any  special  nuclear  material  outside 
of  the  United  States  except  ( 1 )  under  an 
agreement  for  cooperation  made  pursuant 
to  section  123,  or  (2)  upon  authorization  by 
the  Commission  after  a  determination  that 
such  activity  will  not  be  inimical  to  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States, 
"c.  The  Commission  shall  not — 
"(1)  distribute  any  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial to  any  person  for  a  use  which  Is  not 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
except  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
54;  or 

"(2)  distribute  any  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial or  Issue  a  license  pursuant  to  section 
53  to  any  person  within  the  United  States 
If  the  Commission  finds  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  such  special  nuclear  material  or  the 
issuance  of  such  license  would  be  inimical  to 
the  common  defense  and  security  or  would 
constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  public." 

Sec.  13.  Section  58  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  58.  Review. — Before  the  Commission 
establishes  any  criteria  for  the  waiver  of  any 
charge  for  the  use  of  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial licensed  and  distributed  under  sec- 
tion 53  the  criteria  for  the  waiver  of  such 
charge  shall  be  reported  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee." 

Sec  14.  Section  105  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
deleting  the  phrase  ",  including  the  pro- 
visions which  vest  title  to  all  special  nuclear 
material  In  the  United  States."  from  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  105a. 

Sec.  15.  Section  123  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing "53,"  after  the  word  "sections"  In  the 
first  sentence 

Sec.  16.  Subsection  m  of  section  161  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  words  "producing 
or  enriching  of  special  nuclear  material," 
after  the  words  "to  provide  for  the". 


Sec  17.  Subsection  t  of  section  161  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  words  "producing  or 
enriching  of  special  nuclear  material,"  after 
the  words  "contracta  for  the". 

Sec.  18.  Section  171  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  phrase  "52  (with  respect  to  the 
material  for  which  the  United  States  is  re- 
quired to  pay  Just  compensation),"  from  the 
first  sentence;  and  by  adding  "55."  after  "43," 
in  the  first  sentence. 

Sec  19.  Section  183  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting subsection  183a. 

Sec.  20.  Section  184  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  words  "or  special  nuclear  material," 
after  "other  lien  upon  any  facility"  In  the 
second  sentence;  and  by  deleting  the  word 
"property"  In  the  second  sentence  and  sub- 
stituting the  word  "facility"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Sec  21.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  diminish  existing  authority  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  to  regulate  source,  by- 
product, and  special  nuclear  material  and 
production  and  utilization  facilities,  or  to 
control  such  materials  and  facilities  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  by  Imposition 
of  governmental  guarantees  and  secvirity 
safeguards  with  respect  thereto,  In  order  to 
assure  the  common  defense  and  security  and 
to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  the  pub- 
lic, or  to  reduce  the  responsibility  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  achieve  such 
objectives. 


NEW   PROGRAM   FOR   WHEAT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  a  new  program  for  wheat  and  to 
provide  a  long-range  program  for  the  re- 
tirement of  excess  land  from  the  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities.  The 
bill  is  similar  to  the  amendment  which 
I  offered  to  the  farm  bill.  During  the 
colloquy  at  that  time,  following  my  dis- 
cussion, the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  kindly 
agreed  to  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed 
legislation.  It  is  designed  to  effect  a 
solution  to  the  farm  problem  by  looking 
at  the  long-range  approach  rather  than 
the  year-by-year  approach. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  held  at  the  desk  for' a  week  so  that 
other  Senators  who  may  wish  to  do  so 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  add  their 
names  as  cosponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  bin  (S.  2637)  to  provide  a  new 
program  for  wheat  and  to  provide  a 
long-range  program  for  the  retirement 
of  excess  land  from  the  production  of 
agricultural  commodities.  Introduced  by 
Mr,  Bayh,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REV- 
ENUE CODE  OF  1954  RELATING 
TO  INCOME  TAX  OF  CERTAIN 
SHAREHOLDERS 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
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that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record,  and  ap- 
propriately referred.  The  bill  is  the  out- 
growth of  colloquy  I  had  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  which  appears  at  page  2371-2372 
of  the  Congressional  Record  of  Febru- 
ary 7. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2640)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  estab- 
lish prima  fsicie  evidence  that  a  corpora- 
tion which  distributes  or  invests  60  per- 
cent of  its  taxable  income  is  not  being 
availed  of  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
the  income  tax  with  respect  to  share- 
holders, introduced  by  Mr.  Miller,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 533  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  evidence  of  purpose  to 
avoid  Income  tax)  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (c)  and 
by  Inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(b)  Prima  Pacik  Evidence  or  Puxpose  Not 
To  Avoid  Income  Tax.— If,  during  the  taxable 
year  and  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
third  month  following  the  close  of  the  tax- 
able year,  a  corporation  (other  than  a  mere 
holding  or  Investment  company)  — 

■■(1)  distributes  60  percent  or  more  of  Its 
taxable  Income,  adjusted  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided In  subsection  535(b) ,  or 

"(2)  Invests  60  percent  or  more  of  Its  tax- 
able Income,  adjusted  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided In  subsection  535(b),  in  land,  or  In 
property  subject  to  the  allowance  for  de- 
preciation, for  use  In  the  trade  or  business 
of  such  corporation,  or 

"(3)  distributes  or  Invests,  In  the  manner 
provided  In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  60  per- 
cent or  more  of  Its  taxable  Income,  adjusted 
In  the  manner  provided  In  subsection  535(b) , 
the  same  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  that 
any  accumulation  was  not  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  Income  tax  with  respect  to 
shareholders.  The  fact  that  a  corporation 
has  not  distributed  or  Invested  60  percent 
or  more  of  Its  taxable  Income,  adjusted  In 
the  manner  provided  In  subsection  S35(b), 
as  above  provided,  shall  not  be  regarded  as 
prima  facie  evidence  that  any  accumulation 
was  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  Income 
tax  with  respect  to  shareholders." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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CARRYING  OUT  OF  NATIONAL 
TRANSPORTATION  POUCY  AS 
EXPRESSED  IN  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE ACT 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr  President,  last  year, 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  appointed  a  special  Subcom- 
mittee To  Study  Transportation  on  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  I 
am  privileged  to  be  a  member  of  this 
subcommittee. 

Thus  far.  the  subcommittee  has  held 
hearings  both  in  Washington  and  in  the 
Great  Lakes  area.  Additional  field  hear- 
ings are  planned.  Including  one  In  Balti- 
more. Md. 


Mr.  President,  during  the  course  of 
these  hearings,  it  has  become  clear  that 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corpwratlon  has  been  engaging  in  activi- 
ties preferential  to  the  Great  Lakes 
polls.  I  am  concerned  that  efforts  are 
underway  to  obtain  additional  Federal 
funds  for  promotional  activities.  It  Is 
my  considered  opinion  that  the  practice 
of  using  taxpayers"  dollars  to  promote 
inland  ports  at  the  expense  of  the  coast- 
al ports  is  contrary  to  the  national  in- 
terest. However,  the  special  subcommit- 
tee has  been  limited  in  its  hearings  to 
a  general  study  of  the  transportation  as- 
pects of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.  I  believe  the  subcom- 
mittee should  have  an  opportunity  to 
consider  a  specific  legislative  proposal  on 
the  question  of  promotional  activities. 

I  am  therefore  introducing,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  aimed  at  carrying 
out  the  national  transportation  policy  as 
expressed  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  This  act  establishes  the  policy  that 
no  mode  of  transportation  shall  be  pre- 
ferred above  any  other.  My  bill  would 
prohibit  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corporation  from  engaging  in 
publicity  or  promotional  activities  such  as 
free  or  paid  advertising;  solicitations  of 
cargoes;  and  publication  of  ocean,  rail, 
port,  or  motor  carrier  rate  or  service 
comparison. 

I  hope  that  the  subcommittee  will  in- 
clude consideration  of  this  bill  in  its 
future  hearings.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  bill  (S.  2641)  relktlng  to  the  car- 
rying out  of  the  national  transportation 
policy  as  expressed  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  introduced  by  Mr.  Beall, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  national  trans- 
portation policy  as  expressed  In  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corporation  shall  not  engage  In 
publicity  or  promotional  activities  such  as 
free  or  paid  advertising;  solicitations  of  car- 
goes; publication  of  ocean,  rail.  port,  or  motor 
carrier  rate  or  service  comparison;  or  other 
activities  that  are  actually  or  potentially  dis- 
ruptive to  the  flow  of  water-borne  trade 
among  ports  In  the  United  States  or  would 
tend  to  promote  any  mode  of  transporta- 
tion above  nnother 


SELECT  COMMITTEE   ON   COMBAT- 
ING POVERTY 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution  on  behalf  of  myself,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MetcalfJ.  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  ProxmireI.  I  ask  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 


The  resolution  (S.  Res.  305)  establish 
Ing  the  Select  Committee  on  Combat 
Ing  Poverty,  submitted  by  Mr.  NelsoJ 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators)    w^ 
received  and  referred  to  the  CommlttS 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  as  follow? 

Whereas  poverty  in  the  United  8ut««  i, 
now  acknowledged  to  be  a  major  naUoniJ 
problem  affecting  the  lives  of  millions  Tf 
Americans;    and 

Whereas  these  Individuals  are  often 
chained  to  a  present  and  future  of  povertr 
by  the  cumulative  effect  of  Inadequate  edu 
cation,  limited  Job  opportunities,  bad  houj! 
Ing,  physical  and  menUl  illness,  and  the 
corrupting  Influence  of  delinquency  and 
crime;    and 

Whereas  the  complex  problem  of  poverty 
cannot  be  fully  understood  by  viewing  it» 
various  parts  In  isolation,  nor  can  it  be  «lg. 
nlflcanUy  reduced  by  striking  at  any  oneoi 
Its  tangled  roots;   and 

Whereas  for  legislative  purposes  any  serlei 
of  policies  to  attack  the  diverse  causes  of 
poverty  must  be  separately  considered  bv 
the  respective  committees  of  the  Senate;  and 

Whereas  there  are  a  multiplicity  of  pro- 
grams at  the  local.  State,  and  national  level, 
handled  by  diverse  and  numerous  agenclee 
with  no  careful  evaluation  of  their  total  ef- 
fect and  usefulness;   and 

Whereas  the  problem  of  poverty  ought  to 
be  approached  with  a  broad  understanding 
of   all   of   Its   facets   and   interrelationships 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  hereby  declare* 
its  intenUon  to  undertake  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  dimensions  and  causes  of  pov- 
erty, and  to  explore  existing  and  proposed 
programs  directed  toward  its  elimination 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  (a)  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  select  committee  of  the  Senate  to  be 
known  as  the  Select  Committee  on  Combat- 
ing Poverty  (referred  to  hereinafter  as  the 
■select  committee")  consisting  of  fifteen 
members  of  the  Senate  of  whom  three  shall 
be  selected  from  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  three  shall  be 
selected  from  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  three  shall  be  select- 
ed from  members  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  three  shall  be 
selected  from  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  three  shall  be 
selected  from  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  Of  the  three  members  of  the 
Select  Committee  chosen  from  members  of 
each  such  standing  committee,  two  shall  be 
members  of  the  majority  party  and  one  shall 
be  a  member  of  the  minority  party.  Tbe 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  shall 
designate  one  Senator  to  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  select  committee  from  those  Senators 
appointed  from  the  majority  party. 

(b)  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
committee  shall  not  affect  the  authority  of 
the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  func- 
tions of  the  committee,  and  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  as  original  appointments 
thereto  are  made. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  select 
committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof 
for  the  traniaction  of  business,  except  that 
the  select  committee  may  fix  a  lesser  number 
as  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn 
testimony.  The  select  committee  shall  adopt 
rules  of  procedure  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  governing  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate. 

(d)  No  legislative  measure  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  select  committee,  and  it  shall 
have  no  authority  to  report  any  such  measure 
to  the  Senate. 

(e)  The  select  committee  shall  cease  to 
exist  on  June  30,  1966. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  select 
committee  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study 
and  investigation  concerning  the  problem  of 
poverty  and  programs  initiated  to  cotnbftt 
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ertv  giving  special  coordination  to  the 
S^nslderatlon  of  such  programs.  Such  study 
and  investigation  shall  include— 

(1)  an  analysis  of  the  causes  of  both  rural 
and  urban  poverty; 

(3)  an  examination  of  existing  and  pro- 
-oeed  programs  designed  to  combat  poverty; 
^3)  an  analysis  of  employment  opportuni- 
Ue«  to  be  created  by  proposed  programs  to 
combat  poverty: 

(4)  an  examination  of  the  relationship  of 
industrial  technology  and  the  problem  of 
poverty:  and 

(5)  the  relationship  of  State  and  local 
programs  designed  to  combat  poverty  with 
FMeral  programs. 

(b)  On  or  before  January  31  of  each  year. 
the  Committee  shall  report  to  the  Senate 
the  results  of  its  studies  and  Investigations, 
together  with  its  recommendations  for  leg- 
islative or  other  measures  which  the  Select 
Committee  may  deem  necessary  or  advisable. 
The  Select  Committee  may  Issue  such  in- 
terim reports  as  it  deems  appropriate. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  Committee  is  authorized  to  (1) 
make  such  expenditures:  (2)  hold  such  hear- 
ings; (3)  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourn- 
ment periods  of  the  Senate;  (4)  require  by 
jubpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  cor- 
respondence, books,  papers,  and  documents; 
(5)  administer  such  oaths;  (6)  take  such 
testimony  orally  or  by  deposition;  and  (7) 
employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants  as  it  deems  advisable. 

(b)  With  prior  consent  of  the  executive 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  the 
Committee  may  (1)  utilize  the  services,  in- 
lormatlon,  and  facilities  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency,  and  (2)  employ  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  such  personnel 
of  any  such  department  or  agency  as  it  deems 
advisable.  With  the  consent  of  any  other 
committee  of  the  Senate,  or  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  the  Committee  may  utilize  the 
facilities  and  the  services  of  the  staff  of 
such  other  committee  or  subcommittee 
whenever  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
determines  that  such  action  Is  necessary  and 
appropriate. 

(c)  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  by  the  Com- 
mittee over  the  signature  of  the  chairman 
or  any  other  member  designated  by  him. 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  Euch  chairman  or  member.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  or  any  member  there- 
of many  administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 

Sec  4  The  expenses  of  the  Committee  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$176,000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee. 

THE     WAR     ON     POVERTY:      CHALLXNCE     TO     THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
submitted  to  the  Congress  his  message 
on  poverty.  It  is  a  creative  message 
which  will  allow  us  to  begin  an  all-out 
attack  on  the  roots  and  causes  of  poverty 
and  help  each  American  to  achieve  that 
share  of  abundance  which  he  deserves 
as  his  own. 

The  President  has  begun  his  message 
by  reminding  us  that  we  are  "citizens  of 
the  richest  and  most  fortunate  nation  in 
the  history  of  the  world."  It  is  the  mark 
of  President  Johnson's  leadership,  how- 
ever, that  he  has  not  let  us  forget  that, 
even  in  the  midst  of  our  abundance, 
more  than  one-fifth  of  all  Americans  live 
in  poverty. 


In  the  President's  words,  the  major 
American  goal  can  be  defined  quite 
explicitly : 

An  America  In  which  every  citizen  shares 
all  the  opportunities  of  his  society,  in  which 
every  man  has  a  chance  to  advance  his  wel- 
fare to  the  limit  of  his  capacities. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  toward  this 
goal. 

We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

The  distance  which  remains  is  the  meas- 
ure of  the  great  unfinished  work  of  our 
society. 

To  finish  that  work  I  have  called  for  a 
national  war  on  poverty.  Our  objective: 
Total  victory. 

The  President's  battle  plan  for  the  war 
on  poverty  recognizes  at  the  outset  that 
the  problem  we  face  is  diverse  and 
gigantic.  Perhaps  its  most  important 
characteristic  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
easily  seen  as  one  problem:  There  are 
many  different  ways  to  be  poor. 

Today  poverty  in  America  strikes 
individuals  in  haphazard,  random,  and 
tragic  ways.  The  poor,  as  the  Presi- 
dent's Economic  Report  has  stressed, 
inhabit  a  world  scarcely  recognizable — 
and  rarely  recognized — by  the  majority 
of  their  fellow  Americans.  It  is  a  world 
apart  whose  inhabitants  are  isolated 
from  the  mainstream  of  American  life 
and  alienated  from  its  values. 

It  is  a  world  whose  citizens  are  pre- 
occupied with  day-to-day  survival— a 
roof  over  their  heads,  where  the  next 
meal  is  coming  from.  It  is  a  world 
where  minor  illness  is  a  major  tragedy, 
where  pride  and  privacy  must  be  sacri- 
ficed, where  honesty  can  become  a  lux- 
ury and  ambition  a  myth.  Worst  of  all, 
the  poverty  of  the  fathers  is  visited  upon 
the  children. 

These  citizens  bear  the  scars  of  dis- 
crimination, lack  of  education  and 
broken  families.  A  brief  look  at  some 
of  the  dimensions  of  poverty  shows  the 
breadth  and  the  depth  and  the  diversity 
of  the  tragedy: 

One-fifth  of  our  families  and  nearly 
one-fifth  of  our  total  population  are  poor. 

Of  the  poor,  22  percent  are  non white; 
and  nearly  one-half  of  all  nonwhites  live 
in  poverty. 

The  heads  of  over  60  percent  of  all 
poor  families  have  only  a  grade  school 
education. 

Even  for  those  denied  opportunity  by 
discrimination,  education  significantly 
raises  their  chances  of  escaping  from 
poverty.  Of  all  nonwhite  families 
headed  by  a  person  with  8  years  or  less 
of  schooling,  57  percent  are  poor.  This 
percentage  falls  to  30  percent  for  high 
school  graduates  and  to  18  percent  for 
those  with  some  college  education. 

But  education  does  not  remove  the 
effects  of  discrimination:  when  non- 
whites  are  compared  with  whites  at  the 
same  level  of  education,  the  nonwhites 
are  poor  about  twice  as  often. 

One-third  of  all  poor  families  are 
headed  by  a  person  over  65,  and  almost 
one-half  of  families  headed  by  such  a 
person  are  poor. 

Of  the  poor,  54  percent  live  in  cities,  16 
percent  on  farms,  30  percent  as  rural 
nonfarm  residents. 

Over  40  percent  of  all  farm  families 
are  poor.  More  than  80  percent  of  non- 
white  farmers  live  in  poverty. 


Less  than  half  of  the  poor  are  in  the 
South ;  yet  a  southerner's  chance  of  being 
poor  is  roughly  twice  that  of  a  person 
living  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

One-quarter  of  poor  families  are 
headed  by  a  woman;  but  nearly  one-half 
of  all  families  headed  by  a  woman  are 
poor. 

When  a  family  and  its  head  have  sev- 
eral characteristics  frequently  associated 
with  ixjverty,  the  chances  of  being  poor 
are  particularly  high:  A  family  headed 
by  a  young  woman  who  is  nonwhite  and 
has  less  than  an  eighth-grade  education 
is  poor  in  94  out  of  100  cases.  Even  if 
she  is  white,  the  chances  are  85  out  of 
100  that  she  and  her  children  will  be 
poor. 

Because  the  problem  of  poverty  is  so 
diverse  and  so  huge,  the  President's  pro- 
posed attack  on  poverty  has  attempted 
to  pinpoint  and  isolate  the  many  and 
widespread  programs  needed  to  meet  the 
most  pressing  needs  in  the  war.  The  six 
titles  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  today  submitted  to  the  Congress 
hit,  as  much  as  possible,  at  the  diverse 
problems  we  are  facing. 

Title  I  gives  first  priority  to  helping 
young  Americans  who  lack  skill  and  who 
have  not  completed  their  education  or 
who  cannot  complete  it  because  they  are 
too  poor.  It  will  create  a  job  corps,  a 
work  training  program  and  a  work  study 
program.  Part  of  the  program  will  be 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  part  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  part  by  the 
new  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  Sargent  Shriver. 

Title  II  emphasizes  a  new  community 
action  program  intended  to  strike  at  pov- 
erty at  its  source — in  the  streets  of  the 
cities  and  on  the  farms,  among  the  very 
young  and  the  impoverished  elderly.  This 
title  will  give  us  the  funds  and  facilities  to 
mobilize  community  resources  to  combat 
poverty  conducted  by  the  local  govern- 
ment or  by  organizations  broadly  rep- 
resentative of  the  communities.  It  will 
emphasize  educational  programs,  ad- 
ministered by  the  public  school  systems 
and  other  broad  scale  social  and  welfare 
projects.  Various  aspects  of  the  program 
will  be  administered  by  the  various  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies. 

A  third  title  of  the  program  is  designed 
to  combat  poverty  in  rural  areas.  It  will 
authorize  grants  to  low  income  rural 
families  in  order  to  help  these  families 
achieve  a  permanent  increase  in  their 
income.  It  will  also  authorize  loans  to 
help  finance  nonagricultural  income- 
producing  projects  in  the  rural  areas. 
Much  of  the  program  will  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  fourth  title  is  intended  to  create 
new  opportunities  for  special  hard-hit 
groups  to  help  them  break  out  of  the  pat- 
tern of  poverty.  New  loans  and  loan 
guarantees  will  help  provide  incentives  to 
those  who  will  employ  the  unemployed. 
Work  and  retraining  programs  for  un- 
employed fathers  and  mothers  will  help 
support  these  families  in  dignity  while 
the  parents  prepare  themselves  for  new 
work. 

Much  of  this  program  will  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration, and  by  the  Small  Business 
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Administration,  and  by  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  essence  of  the  President's  program 
is  thus  an  attempt  to  use  the  existing 
government  and  community  resources 
with  added  Federal  funds  and  added 
Federal  assistance  to  pinpoint  the 
various  diverse  problems  of  poverty.  But 
more  than  this  is  envisioned,  and  this  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  bill.  The  President  has  established 
a  sp>ecial  ofBce  responsible  directly  to  the 
President  to  direct  and  coordinate  his 
entire  approach.  He  has  announced  that 
Sargent  Shriver  will  be  "his  personal 
chief  of  staff  for  the  war  against 
poverty." 

As  the  President  has  stated : 

I  do  not  Intend  that  the  war  against  pov- 
erty becomes  a  series  of  uncoordinated  and 
unrelated  efforts — that  It  perish  for  lack  of 
leadership  and  direction. 

In  this  statement,  we  see  the  mark  of 
firm  leadership.  We  see  the  mark  of 
experience  which  knows  too  well  that 
Washington  can  easily  destroy  the  heart 
and  soul  of  a  program  through  the  pull 
and  tear  of  the  conflicting  agencies  and 
groups.  The  President's  strong  note  of 
leadership  and  firmness,  and  his  appoint- 
ment of  Sargent  Shriver.  emphasize  the 
most  Important  px)int  of  all:  An  all-out 
war  against  poverty  must  be  coordinated 
and  directed  as  a  whole.  It  must  be 
viewed  from  the  outset  as  an  integrated 
problem.  It  must  be  attacked  at  the 
outset  as  a  comprehensive  issue.  Like 
any  war  at  any  time,  it  cannot  fail  be- 
cause this  lieutenant  or  that  captain 
wishes  to  go  his  own  way. 

Leadership  begins  with  understanding 
and  in  this  case  the  understanding  most 
important  to  our  problem  is  that  pov- 
erty is  a  comprehensive  issue  requiring 
a  thoroughly  Integrated  study  and  a 
thoroughly  integrated  attack. 

In  submitting  his  program  today,  the 
President  also  stated: 

The  Congress  Is  charged  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  "provide  •  •  •  for  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States."  Our  present 
abundance  Is  a  measure  of  Its  success  In  ful- 
filling that  duty.  Now  Congress  Is  being 
asked  to  extend  that  welfare  to  all  our 
people. 

The  President  has  laid  down  a  chal- 
lenge for  America.  It  is  our  resporisi- 
bility  to  extend  the  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  to  all  our  people.  But 
while  we  welcome  this  challenge.  I  seri- 
ously question  whether  we  in  the  Con- 
gress are  prepared  to  meet  our  responsi- 
bihties. 

The  President  has  emphasized  the  need 
for  a  coordinated  and  well-directed  at- 
tack. Now  he  has  submitted  his  program 
and  his  message.  As  it  reaches  us,  cer- 
tainly the  message  will  be  read  as  a  unit 
and  a  whole.  But  what  will  become  of 
the  legislation? 

I  assume  and  hope  that  each  asp>ect  of 
this  broad  and  diverse  program  will  be 
carefully  treated  by  the  proper  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate.  Thus,  it  is  proper  and 
just  that  much  of  the  bill  wUl  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee.  Some  should  be  considered 
by  the  Agriculture  Committee,  some  by 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
some  by  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee. 


Because  each  of  the  committees  has 
substantial  experience  in  each  of  the 
many  areas  of  this  legislation,  it  is  their 
responsibility  to  consider  the  legislative 
problems  presented  by  the  President's 
program.  It  is  their  responsibility  to 
study,  comment  upon,  amend,  expand  or 
diminish  and  alter  the  program  as  they 
see  fit. 

While  this  is  only  right.  I  wonder  if  it 
is  enough.  I  very  seriously  doubt 
whether  in  the  process  of  legislation  and 
criticism  by  each  separate  committee,  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  follow  the  Presi- 
dent's lead.  I  doubt  whether  we  will  be 
able  to  maintain  our  eye  uix>n  the  ball, 
whether  we  will  be  able  to  keep  an  overall 
view  of  the  comprehensive  problem, 
whether  we  will  be  able  to  see  the  prob- 
lem of  poverty  as  an  integrated  whole. 

For  this.  I  urge  that  the  Senate  declare 
its  intention  to  view  this  issue  as  the 
President  has.  as  a  broad,  overall,  many- 
faceted,  diverse,  national  problem  which 
requires  one  focal  point  of  attention  and 
one  standpoint  for  overall  understanding. 

Therefore  I  propose  that  the  Senate 
establish  a  new  committee  dedicated  to 
this  task,  to  be  called  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Combating  Poverty. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  com- 
mittee should  not  interfere  with  the  leg- 
islative process  as  it  is  now  conducted. 
This  should  not  be  a  legislative  commit- 
tee. Rather  it  should  be  a  committee  of 
investigation  and  study.  It  should  be  a 
committee  which  recognizes  that  the 
complex  problems  of  poverty  cannot  be 
fully  understood  by  viewing  its  various 
parts  in  isolation.  Nor  can  poverty  be 
reduced  significantly  merely  by  striking 
at  any  one  of  its  tangled  roots. 

This  should  be  a  committee  which  at- 
tempts to  view  the  multiplicity  of  pro- 
grams at  the  local.  State,  and  National 
levels  handled  by  diverse  and  numerous 
agencies  both  private  and  public.  It 
should  attempt  to  evaluate  their  total 
effect  and  total  usefulness.  It  should 
be  a  committee  which  attempts  to 
understand  that  Individuals  are  often 
chained  to  a  present  and  future  of  pov- 
erty by  the  cumulative  and  interrelated 
effects  of  inadequate  education,  limited 
job  opportunities,  bad  housing,  physical 
and  mental  illness,  and  the  corrupting 
influence  of  delinquency  and  crime. 

I  propose  that  the  Select  Committee 
on  Combating  Poverty  be  made  up  to  15 
members,  chosen  so  as  to  represent  the 
other  committees  of  the  Senate  which 
necesarily  will  legislate  on  the  various 
parts  of  the  poverty  program.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  all  be  represented. 

I  would  urge  that  the  committee  be 
directed  to — 

First.  Analyze  the  causes  of  both  ru- 
ral and  urban  poverty. 

Second.  Examine  existing  and  pro- 
posed programs  designed  to  combat 
poverty. 

Third.  Analyze  employment  opportu- 
nities to  be  created  by  proposed  pro- 
grams. 


Fourth.  Study  the  relationship  of  au- 
tomation and  other  technologic^] 
changes  to  the  poverty  problem. 

Fifth.  Study  the  relationship  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  problems  against 
poverty. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  included  various 
committees  of  the  Senate  which  might 
not  ordinarily  have  been  thought  pri- 
marily important  in  viewing  all  aspects 
of  the  President's  program.  I  have 
done  this  for  a  specific  purpose.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  begin  our  view  of  the  prob- 
lem of  poverty  with  the  President's 
message  and  his  program.  But  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  stop  there. 

The  President  has  stated  today  that 
he  is  "fully  aware  that  this  program 
will  not  eliminate  all  the  poverty  in 
America  in  a  few  months  or  a  few 
years."  He  has  gone  on  to  declare,  how- 
ever, that  it  "will  provide  a  lever  with 
which  we  can  begin  to  open  the  door  to 
our  prosperity  for  those  who  have  been 
kept  outside." 

All  the  while,  however,  the  President 
has  made  it  clear  "that  this  program  Is 
much  more  than  a  beginning.  Rather  it 
is  a  commitment,  it  is  a  total  commit- 
ment by  this  President  and  this  Con- 
gress and  this  Nation  to  pursue  victory 
over  the  most  ancient  of  mankind's  ene- 
mies." 

It  is  because  the  President's  message 
and  his  program  are  clearly  only  the 
beginning  of  our  commitment  and  only 
the  beginning  of  our  task,  that  I  have 
urged  that  the  select  committee  be  made 
up  of  representatives  from  a  number  of 
committees  whose  immediate  task  is  not 
major  in  viewing  the  new  legislation  we 
are  considering.  Thus,  I  believe  we 
must  go  to  the  roots  of  the  agriculture 
problem  and  now  begin  to  devise  ways 
in  which  to  pull  the  more  than  15  mil- 
lion Americans,  both  farm  and  nonfarm, 
out  of  the  rural  poverty  in  which  they 
live. 

I  believe  we  must  direct  our  attention 
to  the  slums.  We  must  look  for  ways  to 
end  the  bleakness  and  futility  of  our 
great  urban  centers.  We  must  turn  our 
attention  to  the  problem  of  housing  for 
those  who  are  ill  housed.  And  this,  as 
well  as  area  redevelopment  problems 
and  small  business  legislation  require 
the  participation  of  representatives  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

Again,  I  would  urge  that  we  broaden 
our  scope  of  view,  that  we  look  into  the 
future  and  into  the  past  at  the  roots  of 
poverty.  I  would  urge  the  necessity  of 
representatives  from  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee. Not  only  does  this  committee 
consider  problems  of  national  parks— 
where  many  youth  conservation  corps 
or  job  corps  programs  might  be  fruit- 
fully conducted — but  it  is  the  committee 
which  has  the  experience  of  working 
with  one  of  the  most  impoverished 
groups  in  this  Nation.  It  is  the  commit- 
tee which  has  dealt  with  the  problem  of 
the  American  Indian.  It  is  the  commit- 
tee which  knows,  as  no  other  committee 
does  know,  how  this  most  impoverished 
group  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  past. 
Its  experience  with  the  recognized  means 
of  improving  the  lot  of  the  Indians- 
vocational  education,  voluntary  reloca- 
tion. Industrial  development,  accelerated 
public  works  projects,  and  the  use  of  dl- 
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«/.t  Indian  labor  on  construction  proj- 
;!fL_ftll  of  these  will  be  vital  to  our 
!^,dv  of  how  to  work  with  other  im- 
noverished  groups  in  the  Nation.  More- 
over the  Interior  Committee's  experi- 
^ce'with  land  reclamation  can  certainly 
be  of  great  value.  ^,     .      ,v, 

I  do  not  think  I  need  emphasize  the 
imDortence  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
nTre  Committee.  Theirs  is  the  experi- 
ence of  manpower  retraining,  migratory 
labor  special,  and  general  education 
nroblems,  youth  conservation  corps,  and 
work  study  programs.  Theirs  is  the  un- 
dersUnding  which  must  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  this  problem. 

Finally.  I  would  urge  the  overall  im- 
Dortance  of  general  public  works  pro- 
gnms  The  problem  of  poverty  is  in 
many  ways  the  problem  of  jobs.  While 
we  must  begin  our  approach  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  begun  it.  clearly  we  must  move 
forward  with  ways  not  only  to  retrain 
workers  for  new  jobs — but  in  a  nation 
with  4  million  unemployed— to  new  ways 
to  create  jobs  for  the  poor. 

A  program  to  end  poverty  must  envi- 
sion ways  in  which  the  Nation's  pros- 
perity can  be  expanded  to  all  its  citi- 
zens. We  are  not  involved  in  a  program 
to  increase  the  dole.  Inevitably,  logi- 
cally, and  morally  we  must  be  involved 
in  a  program  to  give  jobs  to  those  who 
do  not  have  them. 

The  need  for  specific  attention  to  the 
specific  legislative  parts  of  a  poverty  pro- 
gram is  unquestioned.  But  today,  I  urge 
the  equally  important  need  to  investi- 
gate, to  study,  and  to  view  the  poverty 
problem  as  a  comprehensive  whole. 
Though  I  think  the  case  for  such  an  ap- 
proach is  beyond  serious  question.  I 
would  commend  to  the  Senate  the  words 
of  a  recent  report  of  a  group  under  the 
leadership  of  Gov.  Terry  Sanford,  of 
North  Carolina,  which  has  gone  into 
the  overall  problem  of  poverty  in  its  own 
community : 

Poverty  exists  for  a  number  of  reasons,  and 
elimination  of  any  one  of  these  reasons  will 
not  In  Itself  eliminate  poverty.  Inadequate 
education,  low  or  nonexistent  Income,  lim- 
ited Job  opportunities,  dilapidated  and  over- 
crowded housing,  poor  physical  and  mental 
health,  and  Inclination  toward  delinquency 
and  crime — these  and  many  other  character- 
istics of  poverty  both  cause  and  are  caused 
by  each  other.  Interacting  In  a  manner 
which  renders  It  virtually  Impossible  for  the 
disadvantaged  child,  adult,  or  family  to  break 
out  of  the  "cycle  of  poverty."  It  Is  essential, 
therefore,  that  any  attack  on  the  problem 
of  poverty  must  be  comprehensive,  bringing 
the  forces  of  State  and  community  action 
to  bear  on  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  address.  President  Johnson  de- 
clared : 

This  administration  today  here  and  now 
declares  unconditional  war  on  poverty  in 
America.  I  urge  this  Congress  and  all 
Americans  to  Join  with  me  In  that  effort. 

It  is  time  that  we  accept  the  challenge 
of  the  President.  It  is  time  that  we  or- 
ganize ourselves  properly  for  the  bat- 
tle. It  is  time  that  we  join  full  force  in 
the  battle  against  poverty  and  that  we 
begin  where  we  must  begin  with  a  care- 
fully organized  and  carefully  directed 
study  of  the  comprehensive  issue. 


Mr.  President,  the  resolution  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire].  I 
ask  that  the  resolution  remain  at  the 
desk  for  5  days  so  that  other  Senators 
who  may  desire  to  do  so.  may  add  their 
names  as  cosponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  for  this  excel- 
lent proposal  to  establish  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Combating  Poverty.  We  will 
receive  President  Johnson's  poverty  mes- 
sage today  together  with  implementing 
legislation. 

The  Senate  should  also  prepare  itself 
to  initiate  a  long-range  study  of  the  in- 
terconnected causes  and  effects  of  pov- 
erty in  the  United  States.  Only  through 
such  a  select  committee  could  such  a 
study  be  possible. 

President  Johrison  has  dramatically 
brought  the  poverty  crisis  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people.  Congress 
should  prepare  itself  to  enlist  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

I  ask  unanimous  coiisent  that  a  press 
release  noting  my  full  support  of  Sen- 
ator Nelson's  proposal  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C. — Senator  Hubert  H. 
HtJMPHREY.  Etemocrat,  of  Minnesota,  Joined 
today  (Monday)  with  Senator  Gatlobd  Nel- 
son, Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  In  proposing  a 
full-scale  investigation  of  "the  tangled  roots 
of  poverty"  by  a  special  committee  of  the 
VS.  Senate. 

•'President  Lyndon  Johnson  has  dramati- 
cally brought  the  poverty  crisis  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people,".  Humphrey 
said.  "Congress  should  prepare  Itself  to  en- 
list for  the  dtu-atlon  in  the  war  on  poverty." 
Humphrey  noted  that  no  existing  commit- 
tee of  the  Congress  and  no  single  Federal 
agency  Is  able  to  deal  with  the  many  different 
causes  and  effects  of  poverty. 

"Poverty  Is  a  problem  of  Inadequate  edu- 
cation, limited  Job  opportunities,  substand- 
ard housing,  physical  and  mental  Illness,  and 
the  corrupting  Influence  of  delinquency  and 
crime,"  Humphrey  said.  "While  many  stand- 
ing cMnmlttees  of  Congress  have  Jurisdiction 
In  these  Interrelated  areas,  there  should  also 
exist  In  Congress  a  special  committee  charged 
specifically  with  coordinating  and  studying 
the  many  facets  of  the  war  on  poverty." 

The  Nelson-Humphrey  resolution  would 
establish  a  bipartisan  Select  Committee  on 
Combating  Poverty  composed  of  15  members 
selected  from  appropriate  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate.  Although  the  select  com- 
mittee would  have  no  legislative  authority,  It 
would  be  directed  to  (1)  analyze  the  caiises 
of  both  rural  and  urban  poverty.  (2)  examine 
existing  and  proposed  programs  designed  to 
combat  poverty,  (3)  analyze  employment  op- 
portunities to  be  created  by  proposed  pro- 
grams, (4)  study  relationship  of  automation 
and  other  technological  changes  to  the  pov- 
erty problem,  and  study  the  relationship  of 
Federal,  Stete,  and  local  problems  against 
poverty. 

The  committee  would  be  directed  to  report 
Its  findings  to  the  Senate  before  January  31, 
1965. 

Mr.  BAYH  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
compliment  my   friend   and   able  col- 


league, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  for  his  sincere  interest  in  the 
No.  1  domestic  problem  facing  our  Na- 
tion.   It  is  typical  of  his  previous  public 
service  as  Governor  of  the  great  State 
of  Wisconsin  that  he  is  unable  to  sit 
idly  by  and  not  take  an  active  part  by 
addressing  himself  to  finding  a  solution. 
I  am  particularly  impressed  and  want 
to  compliment  my  colleague  for  his  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that,  although  pov- 
erty is  a  critical  national  problem.  It 
cannot  be  solved  by  one  stroke  of  the 
pen.  one  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, or  Indeed  the  passage  of  one  law. 
Rather,  a  final  solution  to  the  national 
problem  of  poverty  will  come  only  after 
the  most  comprehensive  study  and  at- 
tack has  been  made.    The  Senator  pro- 
poses just  such  an  approach.    We  can- 
not overlook  the  interrelationship  be- 
tween environmental  factors,  education- 
al opportunity,  employment  opportunity, 
and  a  maze  of  other  factors  on  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  our  country.   A  com- 
plete and  final  solution  to  this  depressing 
problem  facing  us  today  will  only  be 
found  through  a  comprehensive  and  all- 
out  attack  on  the  problem,  such  as  that 
suggested  by  my  colleague  from  Wiscon- 
sin.   Once  again,  I  want  to  compliment 
him  for  his  sincere  desire  to  see  that  the 
American  horn  of  plenty  is  available  to 
all  of  our  citizens. 


EXTENDED  DEIBATE  IN  THE  SEN- 
ATE—CIVIL RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 
AND  SENATOR  RUSSELL 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  magazine  for  Sunday, 
March  15,  1964,  published  a  most  inter- 
esting and  informative  history  of  ex- 
tended debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  written 
by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]. 

Senator  Russell  is  highly  respected  by 
all  of  his  colleagues,  as  well  as  by  people 
in  the  entire  Nation.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  one  of  the  most  able  men  of 
our  generation,  and  is  also  a  profound 
lawyer  and  parliamentarian.  Senator 
Russell  has  as  fine  a  knowledge  of  the 
problems  of  government  as  any  living 
person,  in  or  out  of  government. 

Senator  Russell  has  written  a  most 
forceful  statement  which  points  up  the 
continued  need  for  thorough  discussion, 
dialogue,  and  debate.  Senate  debate  is 
among  our  most  cherished  traditions, 
and  is  a  safeguard  which  I  hope  we  shall 
never  allow  to  pass  from  us. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  most 
careful  reading  by  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, by  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  by  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Russell  Defends  the  Filibustdi 
(By  Richard  B.  Russell) 

For  the  greater  part  of  our  history,  the 
right  of  full  and  free  debate  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  has  stood  as  a  vital  safeguard  over 
the  right  of  the  minority  to  protest  against 
legislation  It  believes  to  be  Injurious  or 
oppressive. 
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since  1841.  there  have  been  no  fewer  than 
53  occasions  on  which  Senators  have  exer- 
cised the  right  of  extended  debate — popularly 
known  as  the  filibuster — to  oppose  some 
measure  that  was  counter  to  deeply  held 
convictions. 

The  first  filibuster  about  which  much  Is 
known  occurred  In  1841  In  opp)0«ltlon  to  a 
bill  to  remove  the  Senate  printers  Most 
subsequent  filibusters  have  Involved  more 
substantive  questions. 

In  1883.  an  unsuccessful  filibuster  was 
conducted  against  a  bill  Involving  President 
Lincoln's  wartime  suspension  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  More  successful  was  the  pro- 
longed debate  In  1890  that  resulted  In  the 
defeat  of  the  "force  bill."  which  would  have 
provided  Federal  supervision  of  elections. 
Two  other  celebrated  filibusters  were  the  28- 
day  battle  by  Senator  Robert  La  PoUette.  the 
elder,  against  the  Vreeland-Aldrlch  Emer- 
gency Currency  Act  In  1908.  and  the  bitter 
fight  in  1917  that  blocked  President  Wilsons 
armed  ship  bill. 

In  more  recent  years.  Senate  liberals  re- 
sorted to  the  filibuster  In  their  opposition  In 
1953  to  the  so-called  tldelands  oil  bill  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration  and  to  the  com- 
munications satellite  bill  sponsored  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  In  1962  Southern  Senators 
have  exercised  the  same  parliamentary  tactic 
In  opposing  so-called  civil  rights  bills  during 
the  past  two  decades 

The  Issues  that  have  generated  prolonged 
debates  or  filibusters  ithe  term  used  often 
depends  on  which  side  of  the  question  one 
Is  on)  cover  a  vtist  range  of  economic,  po- 
litical, and  constitutional  conflicts.  The  fill- 
buster  Is  not  the  exclusive  weapon  of  any 
philosophy,  party,  or  section;  distinguished 
Senators  of  both  parties,  representing  every 
shade  of  political  thought  and  every  area  of 
the  country,  have  taken  part  on  occasion 
In  extended  debates  In  support  of  a  minority 
position. 

Some  of  the  towering  giants  of  the  Senate 
have  been  the  most  eloquent  champions  of 
the  right  of  full  and  free  debate  In  that  body. 
These  men — and  they  Include  many  of  the 
greatest  liberals  as  well  as  conservatives  of 
this  centxiry — believed  that  limitation  of  free 
speech  In  the  Senate — gag  rule — would  un- 
dermine the  rights  and  liberties  of  all 
Americans. 

The  late  Senator  Eugene  MUUkln.  of  Colo- 
rado, a  leading  and  enlightened  spokesman 
of  the  Republican  Party  of  a  decade  ago. 
looked  upon  freedom  of  debate  In  the  Senate 
as  an  Important  check  on  the  excesses  of  an 
unbridled  majority.  In  a  Senate  speech  In 
opposition  to  ore  of  the  periodic  attempts  to 
gag  the  Senate,  Senator  MlUlkln  declared: 

"The  majority  of  any  party  In  power  would 
find  the  suppression  of  free  speech  a  con- 
venient method  of  expediting  what  It  consid- 
ered useful  and  urgent  legislation. 

"It  Is  always  annoying  to  have  errors  ex- 
posed, and  It  would  not  be  long  before  a 
majority  of  one  decided  that  for  political  pur- 
poses It  should  retain  the  Illusion  of  Infalli- 
bility by  preventing  exposiire  here  of  Its  er- 
rors. And  then  It  would  not  be  long  until 
corrupt  and  even  ominous  legislation  might 
be  shepherded  through  this  Chamber  In  en- 
forced silence." 

Senator  MUllkln.  of  course,  was  an  emi- 
nent conservative.  But  his  position  on  this 
Issue  was  the  same  as  that  held  generally  by 
the  great  school  of  liberals  that  held  sway 
In  the  Senate  during  an  earlier  part  of  this 
century.  Men  like  William  Borah.  Robert  La 
FoUette.  and  George  Norrls  were  outspoken 
In  support  of  the  filibuster  as  a  perfectly 
valid  parliamentary  device  for  the  protection 
of  the  Just  rights  of  the  minority. 

La  f  ollette.  particularly,  was  an  ardent  ad- 
vocate of  unfettered  debate  In  the  Senate. 
He  once  summed  up  his  position  In  this  ring- 
ing statement:  "Believing  that  I  stand  for 
democracy,  for  liberties  of  the  people  of  this 
country,   and    for   the   perpetuation   of   our 


free  Institutions.  I  shall  stand  while  I  am  a 
Member  of  this  body  against  any  closure  that 
denies  free  and  unlimited  debate.  Sir.  the 
moment  that  the  majority  imposes  the  re- 
striction contained  In  the  pending  rule,  that 
moment  you  will  have  dealt  a  blow  to  lib- 
erty, you  will  have  broken  down  one  of  the 
greatest  weapons  against  wrong  and  oppres- 
sion that  the  Members  of  this  body  possess." 
The  present  rule  of  the  Senate  that  allows 
a  high  degree  of  freedom  of  debate — as  will 
be  seen  later.  It  Is  not  absolute — is  the  natu- 
ral outgrowth  of  the  peculiar  position  that 
the  Senate  occupies  under  our  constitution- 
al system.  Indeed,  the  right  of  an  Individual 
Senator  to  Insist  on  full  discussion  of  any 
question  or  Issue  Is  the  essential  element 
which  distinguishes  the  Senate  as  the  great- 
est deliberative  body  yet  devised. 

The  unique  characteristic  and  composi- 
tion of  the  Senate  grew  out  of  one  of  the 
most  violent  controversies  to  confront  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787.  In  fact. 
the  composition  of  the  Senate  was  the  rock 
that,  for  a  time,  threatened  to  wreck  the 
Convention. 

In  the  Convention,  the  smaller  States  of 
the  Confederation  were  determined  that  they 
would  not  be  overwhelmed  by  the  sheer 
force  of  niunbers  Involved  In  the  representa- 
tion based  on  population  as  was  prescribed 
for  the  House  of  Representatives.  Delegates 
from  the  smaller  States  wanted  assurance 
that  the  Individual  laws,  Interests,  and  cus- 
toms prevailing  In  their  States  would  not 
be  placed  In  Jeopardy  through  the  surrender 
of  a  great  amount  of  their  sovereignty  to  the 
the  Union  of  States. 

Under  the  compromise  fashioned  by  the 
Pounding  Fathers,  every  State  regardless  of 
size,  population,  or  wealth  was  accorded 
equal  represenUtlon  in  the  Senate.  Indeed, 
such  great  stress  was  placed  on  this  princi- 
ple of  equal  representation  In  the  Senate 
that  the  framers  Included  In  the  Constitu- 
tion a  provision  that  no  State  could  be  de- 
prived of  representation  In  the  Upper 
Chamber  without  Its  consent.  This  Is  the 
only  section  of  the  Constitution  that  can  be 
changed  only  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  States. 

The  Senate  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
careful  division  of  powers  and  the  delicate 
system  of  checks  and  balances  that  form  the 
buttress  for  our  constitutional  form  of  gov- 
ernment. It  Is  the  forum  of  the  States  In 
which  each  stands  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  others. 

The  principle  of  equality  of  representation 
Is  protected  by  the  rules  of  the  Senate  that 
enable  a  Senator  from  the  smallest  and  poor- 
est State  to  speak  with  the  same  voice  and 
authority  as  a  Senator  from  the  largest  or 
wealthiest  State.  If  the  constant  campaign 
to  allow  a  majority  to  gag  freedcwn  of  debate 
In  the  Senate  should  succeed,  the  cherished 
principle  of  equal  representation  would  be 
greatly  weakened.  In  my  Judgment,  such 
a  gag  rule  would  throw  the  entire  system  of 
checks  and  balances  dangerously  out  of 
kilter;  It  would  reduce  the  Senate  to  little 
more  than  an  Ineffective  appendage  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

PERTINENT 

According  to  a  popular  misconception,  a 
Senate  filibuster  consists  of  long  and  dilatory 
speechmaklng.  wholly  Irrelevant  to  the  legis- 
lative question  at  hand,  designed  solely  to 
wear  down  the  opposition. 

Sincere  advocates  of  freedom  of  debate  In 
the  Senate  reject  this  notion.  The  objective 
of  full  and  fair  debate  Is  to  Inform,  to  edu- 
cate, to  expose,  and — If  possible — to  convert. 
It  Is  not  an  abuse  of  freedom  of  debate  In 
the  Senate  to  speak  at  length.  If  what  Is 
said  Is  pertinent  to  the  Issues  and  If  the 
discussion  Is  serving  to  enlighten  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  country  on  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  a  proposal. 

A  check  of  the  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  will  show  that  this  U  precisely  what 


the  opponents  of  the  civil  rights  prooosai. 
did  In  1957  and  1960.  I  do  not  re«ai! 
single  reference  to  "pot  llkker"  or  "hush 
puppies."  and  no  one  read  from  a  telephone 
book  or  mall -order  catalog. 

Under  gag  rule.  Senators  would  serve  Uttle 
other  purpose  than  to  act.  In  effect,  as  ad- 
dltional  Members  of  their  State's  delegation 
to  the  Hovise  of  Representatives.  For  once 
the  Senate  yields  the  right  of  Its  Members 
to  express  themselves  fully.  It  undoubtedly 
would  be  only  a  matter  of  time  before  Sen- 
ators would  find  themselves  begging  tor  the 
privilege  of  speaking  for  6  minutes — as  can 
and  does  happen  under  the  rules  of  the 
House. 

It  also  Is  probable  that  the  loss  of  free- 
dom of  debate  In  the  Senate  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  attempt  to  abolish  the  Senate's 
time-honored  right  of  amendment,  the  other 
principal  characteristic  that  distinguishes 
the  Senate,  In  Gladstone's  description,  u 
"the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  inventions  of 
modern  politics." 

The  right  of  free  speech  In  the  Senate  U 
particularly  Important  because  the  Senate  li 
the  only  Institution  of  the  Federal  system  In 
which  the  smaller  States  exercise  an  equal 
Influence  over  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Nation.  This  Is  obvious  from  the  make- 
up of  ovu*  political  and  governmental  system. 
It  Is  an  elemental  fact  of  political  life  that 
the  small  States  are  at  a  disadvantage  when 
It  comes  to  the  nomination  and  election  of 
a  President. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  parties  usually 
look  to  the  larger  and  pivotal  States  for 
their  presidential  timber.  The  last  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  who  was  elected 
from  one  of  the  smaller  States  of  the  Union 
was  Franklin  Pierce  of  New  Hampshire  In 
1862. 

Through  the  composition  of  the  electoral 
college,  the  smaller  States  have  a  somewhat 
larger  voice  in  the  presidential  election  It- 
self than  In  the  nominating  conventions. 
Tet  It  U  possible  for  as  few  as  12  of  the  most 
populous  States  to  elect  a  President  even 
In  the  face  of  the  solid  opposition  of  the 
remaining  38  States. 

The  smaller  States  labor  under  an  even 
greater  handicap  with  respect  to  their  rela- 
tive strength  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  Congressmen  from  the  nine  larg- 
est States  could,  by  voting  as  a  bloc,  pass 
any  bill  they  might  desire,  even  If  It  would 
affect  adversely  the  remaining  41  States  and 
be  opposed  to  a  man  by  every  Representa- 
tive from  those  States. 

I  believe  few  rational  thinkers  would 
maintain  seriously  that,  under  our  system 
of  government,  the  will  of  the  nvunerlcal 
majority  should  prevail  absolutely  and  at  all 
times.  Certainly  this  was  not  the  Intent 
of  the  Founding  Fathers — and  It  Is  not  what 
the   Constitution    provides. 

Ours  Is  a  country  of  diverse  Interests  u 
among  the  several  States  and  the  various 
sections.  What  may  be  good  for  the  peop\t 
of  Maine  Is  not  necessarily  good  for  the  peo- 
ple of  California,  and  what  may  be  right  for 
the  people  of  Georgia  may  not  be  right  for 
the  people  of  Hawaii. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  Is  the 
last  bastion  within  our  Federal  system 
wherein  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the 
rights  of  the  minorities  are  protected.  With- 
out freedom  of  debate  In  the  Senate,  the 
United  States  eventually  will  go  the  way  of 
the  unlimited  democracies;  we  will  reach 
the  stage  where  a  misguided  majority  can  de- 
stroy the  liberties  and  rights  of  Individual 
citizens  In  the  name  of  some  currently  pop- 
ular cause. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
would  suppress  and  gag  freedom  of  debate, 
that  popular  opinion  can  be  a  flckle  Instru- 
ment. Causes  that  may  be  popular  today 
may  very  quickly  sink  Into  a  sea  of  unpopu- 
larity, as  the  noble  experiment  of  prohibi- 
tion demonstrated.     Those  who  find  them- 
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„,ve«  on  the  majority  side  of  an  Issue  to- 
Sly  may  find  themselves  cast  In  the  minor- 
ity position  tomorrow.  ,  ^        ^  . 

Tt  is  surely  conceivable,  and  perhaps  prob- 
.hiP  that  the  day  will  come  when,  through 

m'f  fluke  of  public  emotion,  the  Senate 
uTn  the  hands  of  the  zealots  of  the  left  or 
" 'right  Those  who  shout  for  giving 
"the  majority  its  way  at  once"  should  pon- 
H«  the  consequences  of  this  If  the  Senate 
^ould  come  under  the  control  of  political 
extremists  of  whatever  brand. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  escape  the  conclusion 
that  those  who  advocate  restricting  the 
riehts  of  the  minority  by  curtailing  freedom 
nf  speech  In  the  Senate  may  be  sowing  the 
jeeds  of  their  own  downfall  on  Fome  future 
nuestlon  of  burning  national  iiiterest. 

An  untrammeled  Senate  exercising  free 
and  full  debate  has  served  this  Nation  well 
for  176  years.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
niece  of  legislation  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country  that  has  been  killed  by  a  filibuster. 
But  many  bad  and  vicious  bills  have  been 
delayed  modified,  and  sometimes  defeated 
because  a  Senator  or  group  of  Senators  pos- 
jessed  the  courage  and  the  conviction  to  talk 
and  talk  until  they  were  able  to  expose  the 
harmful  and  Injurious  provisions — even  if  it 
meant  flying  In  the  teeth  of  an  Impatient 
and  wrathful  majority. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  deny  that  there 
have  been  abuses  of  freedom  of  debate  In 
the  Senate.  There  also  have  been  abuses 
of  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  all  other  constitutional  guarantees.  It 
Is  an  abuse  when  the  press,  radio,  and  tele- 
vUlon  raise  the  cry  of  "fllibuster"  rather 
than  report  to  the  country  the  valid  argu- 
ments and  position  of  the  minority. 

Though  few  falrmlnded  persons  would 
deny  that  there  have  been  abuses  In  the  con- 
stitutional freedoms  enjoyed  by  all  Ameri- 
cans, none  would  advocate  striking  these 
basic  guarantees  from  the  Constitution.  By 
the  same  token,  freedom  of  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate should  not  be  destroyed  on  the  pretext 
that  it  Is  sometimes  abused. 

The  present  rules  of  the  Senate  are  wholly 
adequate  to  prevent  unjustified  obstruction 
of  the  work  of  the  Senate  and  the  passage  of 
vital  legislation.  Cloture  can  be  Invoked  to 
stop  debate  on  any  matter  before  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Members 
present  and  voting. 

In  recent  years,  a  determined  campaign  has 
been  waged  to  descredlt  the  right  of  full  de- 
bate In  the  Senate — and  thereby  to  discredit 
the  Senate  as  an  Institution  of  Government — 
through  the  specious  charge  that  the  Senate 
U  the  -graveyard"  for  civil  rights  legislation. 
This  charge  Is  utterly  absurd  and  without 
foundation  on  its  face.  Both  the  Civil  Rights 
Acts  of  1957  and  1960 — which  have  been 
hailed  endlessly  by  their  proponents  as  the 
only  legislation  of  this  type  to  pass  Congress 
since  Reconstruction — were  approved  by  the 
Senate  after  prolonged  debate  and  discussion. 
Opponents  of  the  legislation  were  criticized 
in  both  years  for  filibustering. 

In  1957  and  1960,  the  opponents  directed 
their  speeches  specifically  to  the  Issues  and 
questions  raised  by  the  legislation.  They 
spoke  at  length.  It  Is  true,  but  their  speeches 
contained  facts  and  arguments  as  to  why  the 
minority  thought  the  legislation  to  be  In  con- 
flict with  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
and  with  the  Constitution. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  fewer  than  20 
Senators  voted  against  final  passage  of  both 
these  bills — a  number  woefully  Inadequate  to 
have  prevented  cloture  had  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate  desired  to  close  debate. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  was  not  thwarted  on  these  occasions 
because  of  determined  opposition  by  a  mi- 
nority of  Senators.  In  1960.  there  were  al- 
most 30  rollcall  votes  on  various  phases  of  the 
bill — Including  final  passage — which  were  de- 
cided one  way  or  another  by  a  majority. 
These  votes  Included  an  attempt  to  invoke 


cloture  which  failed  by  a  vote  of  42  yeas  to 
53  nays — well  below  even  a  majority. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  action  of  a 
majority  with  respect  to  the  civil  rights  bills 
may  not  have  satisfied  either  the  dedicated 
advocates  or  opponents  of  this  type  of  legis- 
lation. But  the  point  is  that  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  was  able  to  work  its  will  and  was 
able  to  pass  the  legislation  within  the  exist- 
ing rules  of  debate. 

Indeed,  these  rules  have  enabled  the  Senate 
to  function  as  a  legislative  body  without  seri- 
ous detriment  to  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States  throughout  our  history.  They  have 
enabled  the  Senate  to  discourage  and  prevent 
excesses  by  the  temporary  majority  of  the 
moment  that  may  seek  drastic  change  for 
selfish  or  partisan  gain. 

Freedom  of  debate  in  the  Senate,  so  long  as 
It  is  preserved,  serves  as  a  protection  of  the 
fundamental  rights  and  liberties  for  which 
men  for  thousands  of  years  have  fought,  sac- 
rificed, and  died. 


cern.  and  eflBciency.  and  one  who  is  able 
decisively  and  swiftly  to  focus  all  the 
power  and  ability  of  this  Nation  to  meet 
a  crisis. 

What  a  great  relief  to  Americans  to 
see  this  demonstration  of  the  decisive, 
able,  firm  hand  at  the  helm  of  our  Nation. 


THE  OHIO  RIVER  FLOOD— PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON'S  SUPERB  RE- 
SPONSE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  last  few  days  the  Ohio  River  has  gone 
on  a  rampage  that  has  caused  millions  of 
dollars  of  damage,  the  loss  of  some  lives, 
and  serious  hardship  for  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
acted  with  remarkable  alacrity  and  ef- 
ficiency. I  am  very  greatly  impressed 
with  the  action  taken  by  the  President 
to  meet  this  crisis.  The  President  called 
together  the  Governors  of  the  five  States 
most  seriously  affected — the  Governors 
of  Illinois.  Indiana,  Kentucky.  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Ohio.  He  called  on  the  prin- 
cipal Federal  officials  responsible  for 
providing  assistance  under  these  circum- 
stances: Director  McDermott  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Planning;  Secretary 
Freeman  of  Agriculture;  Administrator 
Foley  of  Small  Business  Administration: 
Administrator  Whitton  of  Roads;  Gen- 
eral Wilson,  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
from  outside  government:  General 
Gruenther,  president  of  the  Red  Cross. 
These — the  principal  men  who  could 
act  and  bring  relief — were  flown,  together 
with  the  President,  over  the  flooded  Ohio 
at  low  levels.  They  inspected  the  damage 
and  every  Governor  was  in  a  position 
to  determine  instantly  and  in  detail  just 
what  the  Federal  Government  could  and 
would  do  to  help.  And  the  President 
was  right  there  to  back  him  up. 

Those  of  us  who  recall  President  John- 
son's remarkable  efficiency  as  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  can  appreciate  how 
swiftly  and  brilliantly  he  organized  the 
farflung  power  and  influence  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  this  flood  crisis. 
When  the  President,  the  Governors, 
and  other  officials  landed  in  Cincinnati, 
Governor  Kerner  of  Illinois  said  that  in 
all  his  political  career  he  had  never  seen 
an  example  of  greater  concern  or  effi- 
ciency. 

I  think  this  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  the  very  great  asset  the  American 
people  have  in  their  Chief  Executive.  In 
this  nuclear  and  missile  age,  this  time 
in  which  we  are  challenged  by  militant 
world  communism,  it  is  most  reassuring 
to  know  that  the  American  people  have 
a  President  of  such  great  energy  and 
such  great  organizational  ability,  con- 


THE    PRESIDENT     MEETS     THE 
PEOPLE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  appearance  on  national 
television  March  15  reassured  and 
pleased  the  American  people. 

He  showed  himself  to  be  relaxed,  con- 
fident, and  unafraid.  What  the  Ameri- 
can people  saw  was  a  sound,  philosophi- 
cal statesman,  and  the  kind  of  Presi- 
dent we  all  hope  for — a  man  who  is  in 
time  with  the  feelings  and  the  aspira- 
tions of  this  total  country  and  who  has 
the  courage  to  make  decisions  that  have 
to  be  made. 

The  New  York  Times  editorially  com- 
mented on  this  television  presentation 
which  expressed  as  its  theme  President 
Johnson's  determination  to  see  that  the 
American  people  get  a  "bettter  deal." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

At  Home  With  the  President 
Meet  Lyndon  Johnson.  Millions  of  Amer- 
icans may  well  have  had  the  feeling  last 
evening  that  they  were  doing  so  for  the  first 
time.  President  Kennedy  showed,  when  this 
formula  was  first  used,  how  successful  it 
could  be  In  humanizing  an  exalted  and  awe- 
some position.  The  Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  as  many  have  said,  is  a  lonely  emi- 
nence. A  friendly  conversation  with  three 
astute  and  experienced  commentators,  com- 
ing informally  through  the  television  screens 
into  every  home  in  the  land,  is  a  splendid 
way  of  bringing  the  White  House  to  the 
people. 

If  it  was  an  ordeal,  President  Johnson  sur- 
mounted and  survived  it  well.  He  sounded 
relaxed,  and  he  was  reasonably  frank  In  his 
answers.  The  public  was  let  In  on  some  Inti- 
mate history  of  the  dramatic  hours  and  days 
that  succeeded  President  Kennedy's  assassi- 
nation. The  sense  of  the  need  for  continuity 
of  the  constitutional  and  democratic  process 
that  Mr.  Johnson  showed  in  November  was 
a  great  contribution  to  American  history, 
and  a  very  successful  one. 

The  President  might  have  been  more  pre- 
cise, and  less  political,  in  his  discvisslon  of 
the  need  to  be  better  prepared  than  we  are 
now  for  a  succession  to  the  Presidency.  But 
he  did  make  it  plain  for  the  flfst  time  that 
he  believes  a  procedure  ought  to  be  devised 
for  replacing  the  Vice  President  when  he 
moves  up.  The  fact  that  this  is  a  presi- 
dential election  year  kept  intruding,  but  an 
expert  like  Lyndon  Johnson  is  hardly  one 
to  make  political  indiscretions  on  or  off  tele- 
vision. 

Some  may  have  found  In  him  a  bit  too 
much  complacency  and  self-satisfaction,  but 
if  political  leaders  did  not  have  self-assurance 
they  would  not  be  leaders.  As  Mr  Johnson 
said:  "I  am  the  only  President  this  country 
has.  I  am  doing  the  best  I  can  in  it  and 
I  am  enjoying  what  I  am  doing." 

He  would  like  to  be  labeled  as  "a  progres- 
sive who  is  prudent."  Nobody  can  go  wrong 
on  that  formula,  or  on  the  desire  to  be  "a 
people's    President."     He   was   right   to   say 
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that  we  are  not  living  In  a  world  where  "all 
we  need  to  do  U  sma^h  a  button  and  de- 
termine everybody's  foreign  policy." 

No  doubt,  the  real  flash  of  Inspiration  In 
the  hour's  talk  was  when  President  Johnson 
was  asked  to  put  "a  handy  label"  on  his 
administration,  along  the  lines  of  the  New 
Deal.   Fair   Deal,  or   New   Frontier. 

"I  suppose  all  of  us  want  a  better  deal.""  he 
said 


INTER-AMERIC  \N  COMMITTEE  FOR 
ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  the 
Inter-American  Committee  for  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  was  formed  last  No- 
vember in  Sao  Paulo.  Brazil.    It  is  a  re- 
sponse to  the  need  to  increase  the  Joint 
action    and   contribution    of   the   Latin 
American  nations  within  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.     It  is  a  forum  in  which  the 
Latin  Americans  themselves  will  analyze 
and  criticize  each  others  performance. 
This  Committee  meets  in  Washington, 
today,  to  inaugurate  Carlos  Sanz  Santa- 
maria.  an  outstanding  former  Minister 
of  Finance  in  Colombia  and  former  dis- 
tinguished  Ambassador   to   the    United 
States,    as    Chairman    and    the    seven 
county  representatives.     There  is  every 
reason  to  hope  that  it  will  strengthen  the 
machinery  of  the  inter-American  system. 
Experience    with    the    Marshall    plan 
illustrates  that  self-criticism  and  joint 
action  within  the  framework  of  a  group 
of  nations  striving  to  help  themselves  is 
a  key  element  in  the  elTectiveness  of  any 
general    developmental    undertaking    in 
which    the    United    States    participates. 
The  Inter-American  Committee  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  offers  the  promise 
of    accelerating    the    evolution    of    the 
Alliance  and  of  making  more  effective 
the  US.  contribution  to  the  Alliance. 

President  Johnson  has  demonstrated 
the  great  imporUnce  with  which  his  ad- 
ministration views  the  creation  of  the 
Inter-American  Committee  by  appoint- 
ing, as  the  permanent  U.S.  representa- 
tive. Ambassador  Teodoro  Moscoso.  By 
background  and  experience  as  well  as  by 
the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  in  the 
United  States  and  throughout  Latin 
America,  Ambassador  Moscoso  was  an 
ideal  choice.  I  am  confident.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  he  will  continue  to  serve  in 
this  new  assignment  with  the  imagina- 
tion, dedication,  and  understanding 
which  has  characterized  his  past  contri- 
butions to  the  policies  of  this  Nation  and 
to  the  progress  of  the  hemisphere. 

All  his  energies  and  abilities,  as  well 
as  those  of  his  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee will  be  needed  if  it  is  to  fulfill  its 
mandate.  There  is  much  to  be  done  and 
vast  obstacles  to  be  surmounted.  The 
effect  of  centuries  of  economic  and  social 
deprivation  will  not  be  dispelled  in  a  few 
short  years. 

Our  support  and  our  understanding. 
Mr.  President,  is  vital  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  it  will  be  a  significant  fac- 
tor in  the  effectiveness  of  this  new  Com- 
mittee as  one  of  its  principal  instru- 
ments. The  Committee  can  be  confi- 
dent of  the  support  of  the  United  States 
in  its  efforts  to  make  more  effective 
Intensified  Latin  American  efforts  for 
joint  action  In  self-help. 


SIX   MORE   AMERICANS    KILLED   IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day's paper  carries  the  sad  news  that 
six  more  American  fighting  men  have 
died  in  battle  in  South  Vietnam. 

Each  additional  loss  of  an  American 
life  in  those  far-off  jungles  poses  with 
increased  insistence  the  question:  What 
are  American  soldiers  doing  fighting 
and  dying  in  South  Vietnam?  Why  are 
we  there?  Why  have  we  been  there  for 
10  years? 

As  I  have  previously  pointed  out. 
President  Johnson  has  inherited  the 
mess  in  South  Vietnam.  On  the  basis 
of  the  reports  brought  back  by  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  he  is  now  reassess- 
ing our  position  in  Vietnam.  As  I  rec- 
ommended last  week.  I  hope  that  as  a 
result  of  his  taking  a  hard  look  at  the 
situation  which  he  inherited,  he  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  since  this 
in  reality  is  a  civil  war  between  the 
South  Vietnamese  themselves  we  should 
withdraw  American  fighting  men  from 
the  front  lines.  If  the  South  Vietnamese 
have  the  will  and  the  spirit  to  fight  the 
Vietcong  we  can  be  as  effective  by  sup- 
plying them  with  the  materials  with 
which  to  fight.  But  we  should  not  waste 
or  risk  the  life  of  a  single  additional 
American  fighting  man  there 

This  morning's  paper  also  brings  word 
of  the  turning  of  Cambodia  to  Peiping. 
Despite  almost  half  a  billion  American 
dollars  in  economic  and  military  aid. 
Prince  Narodom  Sihanouk  of  Cambodia 
is  veering  to  Red  China.  Now  South 
Vietnam  has  Peiping-oriented  neighbors 
to  the  north  and  west.  This  is  an  addi- 
tional reason,  if  It  is  needed,  for  with- 
drawing our  troops  from  the  front. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  news 
stories  from  this  morning's  New  York 
Times  dealing  with  Cambodia  and  South 
Vietnam  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Cambodians  Get  Peipinc  Arms  Aid — Sihan- 
oinc  Teixs  China  Envot  Two  Armies  "Ex- 
tend Hands'" — Denies  Acgkessive  Aims 
Pnompenh.    Cambodia,    March    15. — Cam- 
bodia received  a  shipment  of  Chinese  Com- 
munist military  aid  today.     Prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk  said   It  arrived  '"at  a  crucial  mo- 
ment In  our  national  existence."' 

Oovernment  sources  reported  Prince  Slhan- 
ouk"s  acceptance  speech  at  Pochentong  Air- 
port, but  did  not  say  what  the  shipment 
contained. 

"Since  our  liberation  from  conditional 
American  aid."  the  Cambodian  Chief  of 
State  told  the  Chinese  Communist  Ambassa- 
dor, ""our  two  armies  have  been  able  frater- 
nally to  extend  hands  " 

"This  aid  Is  not  conceived,  as  Thailand 
maintains,  to  menace  the  peace  and  encour- 
age Cambodia  to  become  aggressive."  the 
Prince  declared.  "Our  only  worry  Is  to  have 
sufficient  military  force  to  dissuade  Instiga- 
tors of  Imperialistic  war  who  menace  the 
Cambodian  peace." 

He  said  It  was  certain  that  IT  China,  the 
Soviet  Union.  Prance,  and  Yugoslavia  had 
not  helped  militarily  without  conditions  after 
Cambodia  renounced  U.S.  aid.  our  enemies 
would  already  have  struck  out  offensively 
against  Cambodia. 


MOST  DANCEXOUS  PEUOD 

"We  are  presently  living  in  the  most  dsn 
gerous  period  of  our  contemporary  hltton  •"• 
the    Prince    asserted.      "Thailand    hu^u 
cynically  that  she  will  never  agree  to  re^ 
nlze   our    right   to   live    free,    neutrally ^^ 
In  our  territorial  Integrity.""  »•  ««i 

The  Cambodian  leader  said  that  Prine, 
Souvanna  Phouma,  neutralist  premier  oJ 
Laos,  "now  espouses  an  aggressive  poUcv  in 
the  northern  territory."" 

Prince  Sihanouk  said  a  Cambodian  delect 
tlon  would  leave  soon  for  Hanoi,  capitals 
North  Vietnam,  to  negotiate  frontier  accortu 
and  establish  fraternal  relations  with  th* 
Pathet  Lao,  the  leftist  faction  In  Laos. 

A  Cambodian  military  mission  has  been  in 
Peking  It  received  assurances  yesterday  of 
full  support  from  Communist  China  should 
Cambodia  "encounter  an  armed  Invasion  in- 
stigated by  the  United  SUtes  and  lu  vaoti 
states,"  In  the  words  of  Oen.  Lo  Jm. 
chlng,  chief  of  stafT  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist army. 

Prince  Sihanouk  has  had  long-stsndini 
border  disputes  with  neighboring  Thailand 
and  South  Vietnam  His  resentment  at 
UJ8.  support  for  those  two  countrt(« 
culminated  late  last  year  when  he 
dropped  American  aid  and  ordered  his  Am- 
bassador home  from  Washington. 

Later  the  Prince  proposed  a  14-natlon  con- 
ference to  guarantee  his  country's  neutrality 
Nothing  came  of  that  and  he  later  suggested 
that  the  United  States.  Thailand  and  South 
Vietnam  meet  with  Cambodia  and  sign  an 
agreement  guaranteeing  her  frontier 

The  four-nation  Idea  was  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
nam, but  Prince  Sihanouk  withdrew  the  pro- 
posal later  Then  he  began  talking  about 
military  alliances  with  Communist  China 
and  North  Vietnam. 

EARLIER     AID     RECALLED 

In  the  past.  Cambodia  has  received  some 
aid — none  of  it  military — from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Communist  China.  Japan  and  Yugo- 
slavia. 

They  sent  gifts  or  made  loans  that  helped 
Cambodia  buy  so-called  luxury  Items.  The 
Chinese  Communists  sent  a  mission  In  Jan- 
uary to  advise  In  setting  up  a  state  Import- 
export  company.  France  offered  mlUUry  aid 
last  month,  including  tanks,  training  planes 
and  trucks. 

US.  economic  and  military  aid  to  Cam- 
bodia came  to  »30  million  a  year  for  8  yean 
until  last  November. 

Prince  Sihanouk  renounced  American  as- 
sistance after  he  charged  that  Washington 
was  supporting  Cambodian  rebel  groups. 
The  United  States  denied  the  charges.  The 
friction  was  made  worse  by  Washington's  dis- 
pleasure over  what  it  considered  a  derogatory 
reference  on  the  Cambodian  radio  to  the 
death  of  President  Kennedy.  The  Phompenh 
regime  denied  any  slur. 

Prince  Sihanouk  subsequently  Insisted  he 
wanted  Cambodia's  neutrality  guaranteed 
Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  of  Laos  said  that 
he  thought  the  Cambodian  leader  was  not 
bluffing,  and  that  he  would  turn  to  the  Com- 
munist bloc  If  Cambodia's  neutrality  was  not 
guaranteed.  The  Laotian  leader  said,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  convinced  Prince  Sihanouk 
did  not  want  to  abandon  the  non-Commu- 
nist world. 

Six  U.S.  Airmen  Die  As  Reds  in  Vietnam 
Down  Two  Aircraft 

Saigon.  South  Vietnam.  Bforch  15. — Com- 
munist ground  fire  downed  a  U.S.  helicopter 
and  a  spotter  plane  In  separate  actions  in 
South  Vietnam  this  weekend.  Six  American 
airmen  were  killed 

Elsewhere,  South  Vietnamese  forces,  op- 
erating near  the  Cambodian  border,  captured 
about    300    suspected    Communist    Vletoonf 
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flBhters  35  of  whom  Immediately  asked  to 
ufin  OoWrnment  forces.  In  this  operation, 
t  Cal  Cal  17  Vietcong  were  klUed  and  a 
vs  Army  sergeant  was  wounded  by  a  land 
mine.     Government  losses  were  put  at  four 

*The  prisoners  were  flown  to  Tan  Hlep,  50 
ml  es  west  of  Saigon,  aboard  U.S.  Air  Force 
wansport  planes.  On  arrival  they  were 
marched  off  under  guard  In  column  forma- 
tion, hands  on  their  heads. 

U.S.  advisers  pleased 
American  advisers  In  the  area  said  the  op- 
eration was  the  most   satisfactory  perform- 
ance   by    the    South    Vietnamese    Army    In 

months.  ^  , 

"Speed  and  mobility  of  armored  personnel 
carrier  troops  were  excellent,""  one  adviser 
Mid  "Rangers  who  rode  with  them  were  ag- 
(jresslve,  air  strikes  and  air  reconnaissance 
were  well  coordinated  with  ground  move- 
menw,  local  strike  forces  knew  their  area, 
the  airlift  moved  without  prior  notice  and 
we  caught  the  Vietcong  by  surprise." 

Nearly  all  the  suspected  guerrillas  captured 
were  without  weapons,  and  50  denied  In  In- 
terrogation at  Tan  Hlep  that  they  were  Com- 
munists. Hundreds  of  women  and  children 
came  Into  the  region  later  pleading  that  all 
the  captured  men  be  released. 

Some  of  these  women  grabbed  the  legs  of 
soldiers,  and  others  tried  to  storm  a  bridge 
over  a  canal  leading  to  the  Cal  Cal  outpost. 

A  U.S.  adviser,  who  speaks  Vietnamese, 
(aid  that  emotional  outburst  might  have 
been  Inspired  by  the  Vietcong. 

Four  of  the  U.S.  airmen  who  were  killed 
were  aboard  a  helicopter  that  was  hit  during 
a  Oovernment  operation  today  In  Ba  Xuyen 
Province.  100  miles  south  of  Saigon. 

The  other  two  airmen  were  aboard  an  L-19 
spotter  plane  that  was  knocked  down  by 
guerrilla  fire  northeast  of  Saigon,  near  the 
South  China  Sea  coast  yesterday 

A  U.S.  spokesman  said  three  men  aboard 
the  helicopter  were  killed  Instantly  and  the 
fourth  died  while  being  flown  to  Saigon. 

Oovernment  troops  In  the  two  operation 
areas  killed  12  Vietcong  guerrillas  and  had 
captured  2  by  late  this  afternoon. 


GIVE  THE  NEGRO  A  CHANCE  AND 
HE  WILL  CONTRIBUTE  GREATLY 
TO  AMERICA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  far  too  common  and  most 
damaging  fallacies  in  America  is  that 
the  Negro  child  has  less  intelligence  and 
ability  than  the  white  child. 

Dr.  Samuel  Shepard,  a  great  man  and 
a  great  school  administrator,  has  shown 
the  world  how  very  wrong  this  is. 

Six  years  ago  in  the  Banneker  School 
District — an  overwhelmingly  Negro 
school  district — the  Negro  children  of 
the  district  scored  far  below  the  national 
average;  fewer  in  the  intellectually 
superior  classification,  far  more  in  the 
below  average  classification. 

But  in  the  past  6  years  Dr.  Shepard 
has  succeeded  with  great  ingenuity  in 
instilling  drive  and  motivation  into  these 
children  and  with  what  magnificent  re- 
sults. Let  me  quote  just  briefly  from  an 
article  in  the  March  issue  of  the  Reader's 
Digest  about  what  Dr.  Shepard  accom- 
plished : 

Dr.  Shepard  invited  parents  to  meetings 
to  talk  about  their  children's  schoolwork 
and  future.  At  first  there  was  only  a  trickle 
of  Interest,  but  he  persevered.  Making  the 
rounds  of   his   23   schools,   he  spoke   night 
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after  night.  He  concentrated  on  dollars- 
and-cents  figures  showing  that  a  high  school 
graduate  can  expect  to  earn  perhaps  t4,500 
a  year,  a  college  graduate  $6,300  and  up 
while  the  unskilled  can  expect  only  $2,000 
to  $3,000 — If  Indeed  automation  doesn't  steal 
his  Job.  As  the  Shepard  gospel  spread,  the 
turnout  at  these  meetings  jumped  to  400 
and  500  persons. 

"What  do  you  want  us  to  do?'"  parents 
asked. 

"See  that  your  children  have  a  time  and 
place  to  do  their  homework,""  Shepard  said. 
"Shut  off  the  radio  and  TV.  Look  over  and 
sign  homework  assignment  notebooks  each 
week.  And  get  your  kids  to  school  every  day, 
on  time.  People  say  the  Negro  Is  shiftless. 
If  this  Is  true,  the  place  to  cure  It  Is  at 
school." 

Such  counseling,  routine  for  most  chil- 
dren, was  unprecedented  In  the  Negro  slums. 
It  took  hold.  Parents  eagerly  signed  a  pledge 
of  cooperation.  School  attendance  that  first 
year  Improved,  as  well  as  study  habits  and 
scholarship. 

Shepard  also  set  about  motivating  his 
principals  and  teachers.  "Stop  teaching  by 
I  Q  ."■  he  said.  "You  know  that  Mary  tested 
119,  so  you  urge  her  on,  draw  her  out,  en- 
courage her.  But  Johnny  tested  only  74.  So, 
when  he  doesn"t  respond,  you  pat  him  on  the 
head  and  say.  'You've  been  a  good  boy,  and 
you  can  clean  the  blackboard."  I'm  asking 
you  to  roll  up  your  sleeves  and  teach  as  If 
every  kid  had  an  I.Q.  of  120." 

The  result  of  all  this,  Mr.  President, 
has  been  a  dramatic  reversal  in  Dr. 
Shepard's  school  district.  The  chil- 
dren are  now  scoring  as  well  as  all  Amer- 
ican children  throughout  the  country. 

When  Dr.  Shepard  started  this  drive 
for  incentive  and  ambition  among  the 
Negro  pupils,  the  district  had  47  percent 
below  average.  46  percent  average,  and 
only  7  percent  in  the  top  level.  Today 
those  figures  have  been  almost  reversed. 
Only  11  percent  are  in  the  low  division, 
and  22  percent  are  superior. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  from  the  March 
Reader's  Digest  entitled  "Is  the  Negro 
Equal  in  Intelligence  and  Ability?"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Is    THE  Negro   Equal   in    Intelligence   and 

Ability? 

(By  Paul  Frlggens) 

Mile  after  mile,  the  sooty  Negro  slums, 
spread  out  from  downtown  St.  Louis.  In 
the  Uttered  yards  and  dark  doorways  of  rot- 
ting century-old  red-brick  tenements.  Idle 
men  sit  and  talk.  In  the  midst  of  this 
blight  stands  a  high-rise  housing  develop- 
ment, occupied  by  low-Income  laborers  and 
domestics  and  overrun  with  7.000  shouting 
children  With  a  young  teacher  from  this 
school  district,  I  knock  on  the  door  of  a 
typical  apartment  in  the  already  run-down- 
looking  development. 

An  expectant  mother,  surrounded  by  her 
brood  of  children,  answers.  The  rooms  are 
barren,  and  devoid  of  amenities,  but  there  Is 
one  surprise.  On  the  table  lies  a  dictionary. 
"I  makes  em  'use  It  when  they  studies." 
the  mother  say*  proudly.  "I  want  for  my 
children  to  get  an  education  and  grow  up 
and  be  something." 

Behind  the  dictionary  Is  the  story  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Shepard,  Jr.,  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  St.  Louis's  Banneker  School  District, 
a  15-square-mlle  area  with  23  elementary 
schools  serving  some   16,000  culturally  dis- 


advantaged children — almost  all  Negro— and 
staffed  by  500  Negro  teachers.  Pour  years  ago, 
when  Dr.  Shepard  discovered  that  the  St. 
Louis  schools  were  discarding  6,000  used  dic- 
tionaries for  a  new  edition,  he  arranged  to 
have  them  sold  for  25  cents  each  to  the 
families  In  his  district. 

training  and  self-respect 
That    secondhand    dictionary — for     many 
the  first  book  they  ever  owned — Is  a  symbol  of 
Dr.  Shepard's  accomplishment  In  the  slums. 
And  what  an  accomplishment  It  Is.     In  only 
6  years,  the  crusading  educator  has  given  the 
He  to  the  Image  of  Negro  Inferiority.     In  his 
elementary  schools  he  has  raised  the  general 
achievement  level  of  his  Negro  pupils  to  the 
national  norm  for  whites.     Moreover,  In  at- 
tendance, some  Negro  schools  outrank   the 
white  In  St.  Louis. 

Dr.  William  Kottmeyer,  deputy  superin- 
tendent of  St.  Louis  schools,  told  me.  "Dr. 
Shepard  dares  to  tell  Negro  boys  and  girls, 
"Quit  crying.  Rise  above  your  environment.' 
He  Is  giving  the  Negro  training  and  self- 
respect." 

One  morning  I  drove  out  to  Dr.  Shepard's 
office  at  Banneker  Elementary  School.  At 
the  bell,  clean  bright-looking  youngsters 
marched  down  corridors  whose  walls  were 
dotted  with  colorful  posters:  "Reading  Is 
the  Key  That  Opens  All  Locks"  and  "There's 
a  Place  for  You  In  the  Community— If  You're 
Prepared." 

"We  keep  driving  that  home,"  Shepard  said. 
"The  Negro  is  low  man  on  the  totem  pole — 
the  last  hired,  first  fired.  He  has  never  pre- 
pared himself  for  a  Job  or  had  much  ambi- 
tion, because  he  had  little  opportunity  or 
place  to  go.  But  I  tell  them  that  It's  a  new 
day;  with  education  and  preparation,  Negroes 
can  take  their  places  with  whites." 

Colleagues  say  that  56-year-old  Shepard 
works  14-  and  16-hour  days  and  stays  with 
a  problem  like  a  dog  with  a  bone.  A  trim, 
athletic  looking  and  highly  disciplined  man, 
he  weighs  himself  every  payday,  and  keeps 
15  years  of  weight  records  alongside  his  de- 
posit records.  Until  he  began  coaching  and 
teaching  In  St.  Louis,  however,  he  didn't  have 
much  need  for  a  bankbook.  Reared  in 
poverty  In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  he  worked  his 
way  through  high  school  and  educated  two 
sisters  as  well.  Washing  pots  and  pans,  he 
won  his  bachelor"8  and  master"s  degrees  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  and  26  years 
later  earned  his  doctor"s  degree  there. 

Shepard's  crusade  was  sparked  6  years  ago 
when  the  St.  Louis  secondary  schools  changed 
over  to  the  track  system  of  academic  rating: 
Track  1,  superior;  track  2,  average;  track  3, 
below  average.  When  the  children  of  St. 
Louis  were  given  the  Iowa  basic  skill  tesU, 
the  results  showed  that  the  majority  of  Negro 
children  ranked  low.  Only  7  percent  of  Ban- 
neker district  schoolchildren  were  certified  to 
track  1;  only  10.6  percent  of  6,000  youngsters 
In  the  primary  grades  were  reading  at  text- 
book level.  This  simply  confirmed  what 
studies  elsewhere  In  the  United  States  had 
revealed:  Negro  children  score,  on  the  aver- 
age, 6  months  to  4  years  behind  white  chil- 
dren of  the  same  age  and  grade. 

Shepard  refused  to  accept  this  rating  as 
permanent.  "We  know  there  Is  nothing  In- 
herent In  the  Negro  to  explain  this  showing." 
he  told  a  meeting  of  school  principals.  "Giv- 
en the  same  opportunities  and  motivation, 
our  pupils  can  measure  up  to  the  whites. 
But  first  we  must  convince  their  families 
that  an  education  is  Important." 

"An    Impossible    task,"    he    was    warned. 
"You  can't  reach  these  unschooled  parents." 
"I  don't  think  we  have  hard-to-reach  par- 
ents." Shephard  replied.     "We  have  parents 
nobody  ever  tried  to  reach  before." 

The  educator  told  me  about  his  district. 
"Thousands  of  the  families  are  without  • 
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strong  father  Image.  Negro  men  can't  get 
Jobs  as  easily  as  Negro  women,  and  so  they 
become  mere  drones  In  the  family  or  leave 
them  without  a  father  altogether.  The  re- 
sult Is  that  a  pall  of  Insecurity  hangs  over  the 
home." 

SCOTIVATK   THSM 

Dr.  Shepard  Invited  parents  to  meetings  to 
talk  about  their  children's  school  work  and 
future.  At  first  there  was  only  a  trickle  of 
Interest,  but  he  persevered.  Making  the 
rounds  of  his  23  schools,  he  spoke  night  after 
night.  He  concentrated  on  doUars-and-cents 
figures  showing  that  a  high-school  graduate 
can  expect  to  earn  perhaps  $4,500  a  year,  a 
college  graduate  $6,300  and  up,  while  the  un- 
skilled can  expect  only  $2,000  to  $3.000 — If 
Indeed  automation  doesn't  steal  his  Job.  As 
the  Shepard  gospel  spread,  the  turnout  at 
these  meetings  Jumped  to  400  and  500 
persons. 

"What  do  you  want  us  to  do?"  parents 
asked. 

"See  that  yovir  children  have  a  time  and 
place  to  do  their  homework."  Shepard  said 
"Shut  off  the  radio  and  TV.  Look  over  and 
sign  homework  assignment  notebooks  each 
week.  And  get  your  kids  to  school  every  day, 
on  time.  People  say  the  Negro  U  shiftless. 
If  this  Is  true,  the  place  to  cure  it  Is  at 
school." 

Such  counseling,  routine  for  mo6t  children, 
was  unprecedented  In  the  Negro  slums.  It 
took  hold.  Parents  eagerly  signed  a  pledge 
of  cooperation.  School  attendance  that  first 
year  improved,  as  well  as  study  habits  and 
acholarshlp. 

Shepard  also  set  about  motivating  his 
principals  and  teachers.  "Stop  teaching  by 
I  Q,"  he  said.  "Tou  know  that  Mary  tested 
119.  so  you  urge  her  on.  draw  her  out.  en- 
courage her.  But  Johnny  tested  only  74. 
So,  when  he  doesn't  respond,  you  pat  him  on 
the  head  and  say.  'You've  been  a  good  boy. 
and  you  can  clean  the  blackboard.'  I'm  ask- 
ing you  to  roll  up  sleeves  and  teach  as  If  every 
kid  had  an  I.Q.  of  120." 

Teachers  were  also  asked  to  abandon  their 
condescending  attitude.  "You've  earned  a 
degree  or  two."  he  said,  "and  you  live  In  a 
better  part  of  town.  But  don't  teach  as  If 
you  pitied  these  slum  kids.  They're  not 
stupid." 

The  assistant  superintendent  launched  his 
teachers  on  a  program  of  home  visits.  Be- 
cause of  the  appalling  slum  conditions,  this 
was  not  popular  at  first.  But  today  It  Is 
paying  great  rewards.  In  Insight  and  sympa- 
thetic understanding.  At  the  schools  I  vis- 
ited. I  sensed  a  heartwarming  rappcn-t  be- 
tween teachers  and  pupils. 

To  Interest  and  Inspire  the  children, 
Shepard  inaugurated  field  trips  to  radio  and 
television  studloe,  the  St.  Louis  planetarium, 
the  zoo.  museums,  parks,  and  city  markets. 
"You  wouldn't  believe  It,"  a  principal  ex- 
plained to  me,  "but  many  of  these  children 
have  never  before  seen  common  vegetables — 
a  carrot,  for  example.  They're  used  to  hom- 
iny grits  and  sowbelly.  And,  except  for  these 
school  trips,  they've  never  been  out  of  their 
own  neighborhood." 

One  problem  youngster  from  a  broken 
home — with  four  different  last  names  In  the 
family — reported  on  such  a  trip  for  the  school 
paper.  "We've  never  had  trouble  with  him 
since,"  his  principal  told  me.  "He  became 
a  reporter  for  his  room,  and  for  the  first  time 
In  his  life  he  was  somebody." 

KASI.T  AND  LATK 

The  schools  Inaug^urated  "Reading  Is  Pun  " 
programs  for  advanced  students,  and  en- 
encouraged  the  gifted  in  mathematics  sci- 
ence, music,  and  art  One  group  of  excited 
eighth  graders  txu-ned  up  half  an  hour  early 
each  day  for  reading  class.  Every  child  had 
a  library  card,  and  school  libraries  stayed 
open  some  nights  to  accommodate  avid  read- 
ers. 


Meanwhile.  Shepard  continued  to  push  his 
program — Operation  Motivation — to  convince 
parents  and  students  that  the  result  of  all 
this  study  would  be  a  decent  Job  with  good 
pay.  He  organized  teams  of  successful  St. 
Louis  Negroes  to  make  the  rounds  of  the 
Banneker  schools,  telling  their  stories. 
"Here  Is  evidence  of  dreams  come  true," 
Shepard  says  In  Introducing  them. 

Among  these  men  are  Chester  Stovall. 
director  of  welfare  In  St.  Louis  and  first 
Negro  In  the  mayor's  cabinet;  and  Charles  A. 
Brown,  design  engineer  for  the  Oemlnl 
project  with  McDonnell  Aircraft,  who  recalls 
that  he  was  the  only  Negro  engineer  In  his 
college  graduating  class.  Brown  testifies, 
"A  Negro  can  be  a  success  In  science  If  he's 
qualified.  I  had  four  offers  of  Jobs  when 
I  graduated  from  college,  all  at  better-than- 
average  salaries."  There  are  other  testi- 
monials: from  a  fioor  sweeper  who  won  his 
degree  and  Is  now  technician  In  charge  of 
quality  control  for  a  soft-drink  company:  a 
leading  millinery  designer,  who  proudly 
proclaims.  "Now  I  use  my  own  name  on  the 
labels  ":  a  securities  salesman;  an  aerial-map 
maker. 

THK    PBOOr 

Sam  Shepard  clinches  each  session  with 
this  telling  argument:  "You've  seen  here 
tonight  what  a  Negro  can  do.  We  don't 
have  to  live  In  a  Jungle  and  exist  on  relief." 

After  6  years.  Shepard's  faith  In  his 
Negro  pupils  has  been  amply  rewarded.  In 
1957-58,  when  St.  Louis  began  the  track 
system,  the  23  Banneker  schools  had  47  per- 
cent below  average  ( track  3 ) ;  46  percent 
average  ( track  2 ) ;  and  only  7  percent  In 
the  top  level,  or  track  1.  Today  the  Banne- 
ker schools  have  reversed  these  figures. 
Only  11  percent  are  In  the  low  division,  and 
22  percent  are  superior.  School  attend- 
ance has  Jumped  from  the  80's  to  91.1  per- 
cent, and  1  school  had  a  95-percent  at- 
tendance figure  last  year.  Meanwhile,  van- 
dalism In  the  schools  has  dropped  signifi- 
cantly. 

Shepard  has  received  many  honors  for 
his  achievement.  Including  the  Page  One 
Award  of  the  St.  Louis  Newspaper  Guild, 
which  saluted  him  "for  service  rendered 
through  the  public  school  system  to  the 
cause  of  democracy  In  the  United  States." 
He  disclaims  any  miracles  The  St.  Louis 
work,  he  knows,  has  Just  begun,  and  he  still 
has  two  big  concerns.  One  Is  that  the 
youngsters'  Interest  and  perseverance  be 
kept  up  through  high  school.  Pulled  down 
by  his  slum  environment,  the  Negro  young- 
ster frequently  becomes  an  early  dropout 
and.  unemployed,  may  turn  to  delinquency 
and  crime. 

The  second  major  concern  is  Jobs.  "There 
are  still  barriers  of  prejudice,  and  to  over- 
come them  we  must  have  superior  train- 
ing." Shepard  says. 

Shepard's  achievement  has  significance  far 
beyond  St.  Louis.  U.S.  cities  are  gaining 
rapidly  In  Negro  population,  with  Increasing 
unemployment,  welfare  costs,  violence, 
crime.  "We  are  confronted  with  an  Inescap- 
able question,"  says  Sam  Shepard.  "Is  the 
white  man  going  to  abandon  these  cities  to 
culturally  deprived  Negroes — with  resultant 
chaos — or  is  he  going  to  help  educate  them 
and  save  the  country  from  disaster?" 


KOSSUTH  DAY 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
March  16  has  been  accepted  by  loyal 
Hungarians  and  their  friends  everywhere 
in  the  world  as  Kossuth  Day,  marking 
a  great  event  in  Hungarian  history.  In 
1848  and  1849  Louis  Kossuth  led  the 
Hungarian  people  in  a  long,  and  im- 
possible battle  against  the  misery  and 
suppression  of  centuries.    In  the  mag- 
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nificent  style  of  Rakoczi  before  him  and 
Imre  Nagy  after  him,  Kossuth  gave  voice 
to  the  pent-up  protests  of  the  Hungarian 
people  against  foreign  Imperialism.  Por 
the  first  time  in  150  years,  the  Hungar- 
ian  love  of  freedom  burst  into  flame 
The  fact  that  that  flame  was  smothered 
by  forces  of  reaction  in  Europe,  as  were 
so  many  other  freedom  movements  in 
those  heroic  days  of  1848,  only  proved 
that  Louis  Kossuth  and  his  followers 
were  far  ahead  of  their  time,  not  that 
they  were  wrong. 

Throughout  1849  Kossuth  at  the  head 
of  the  national  government  and  hla 
generals  fought  against  Austrian  in- 
vasions. One  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand Hungarian  Honved  fought  against 
twice  that  many  better-armed  imperial 
soldiers.  But  the  Austrians  were  de- 
feated and  driven  out  of  Hungary.  Em- 
peror Pranz  Josef,  of  Austria,  had  to  go 
to  Russia  to  ask  assistance.  Finally 
Russia  and  Austria  together  were  able 
to  crush  the  freedom  movement,  in 
1849,  just  as  in  1956,  Russia  was  the  op- 
pressor of  Hungary,  the  supporter  of 
an  authoritarian  order,  rejected  by  the 
people.  Loifls  Kossuth  was  one  of  the 
original  freedom  fighters  of  Hungary. 
When  his  compatriots  battled  Soviet 
tanks  in  the  streets  of  Budapest  more 
than  a  century  after  his  revolution,  his 
spirit  must  have  ridden  at  their  shoul- 
ders, hoping  still  for  freedom  and  hap- 
piness for  his  people. 

We  Americans  must  take  special  note 
of  March  16,  Louis  Kossuth  Day.  It 
marks  the  best  in  hopefulness  among 
our  fellow  Americans  of  Hungarian  ori- 
gin, and  among  all  Hungarians.  If  the 
Communists  use  the  name  of  Louis  Kos- 
suth It  will  turn  to  dust  in  their  mouths. 
Por  Kossuth  Day  and  all  it  symbolizes 
are  the  very  antithesis  of  Communist 
dictatorship.  On  March  16.  1964.  we  see 
Hungary  still  not  free,  still  poor,  and 
suffering  under  Russian  domination. 
But  hope  is  still  alive.  As  long  as  Hun- 
garians remember  Louis  Kossuth  and 
the  ideals  for  which  he  fought,  Hun- 
garian Independence  is  not  dead.  We 
join  Hungarians  In  paying  tribute  to 
Louis  Kossuth's  ideals.  May  they  yet 
triumph. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1964 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
7152)  to  enforce  the  constitutional  right 
to  vote,  to  confer  jurisdiction  upxjn  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  Injunctive  relief  against  discrim- 
ination In  public  accommodations,  to 
authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  insti- 
tute suits  to  protect  constitutional  rights 
in  pubic  facilities  and  public  education, 
to  extend  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  to  prevent  discrimination  in  fed- 
erally assisted  programs,  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity, and  for  other  purposes. 


l96Jt 

KflLWAUKEE  JOURNAL  GIVES  GOV- 
ERNOR WALLACE  MAJOR  FRONT- 
PAGE TREATMENT  IN  WISCONSIN 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
about  3  weeks  there  wUl  be  a  presiden- 
tial preferential  primary  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  involving  our  Governor.  John 
Reynolds,  who  is  running  as  a  favorite 
son  committed  to  the  candidacy  of  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  and  the  Governor  of  Ala- 
bama. George  Wallace. 

I  suspect  that  on  the  morning  after 
that  primary,  people  may  be  surprised  at 
the  result.  They  may  not  know  that 
Governor  Wallace  has  been  given  not 
only  courteous  attention  but  a  great  op- 
portunity by  our  media  of  communica- 
tion. He  has  been  on  our  principal  tele- 
vision stations  at  some  length.  Many, 
many  Wisconsin  people  have  told  me 
that  they  have  heard  and  seen  Gover- 
nor Wallace  at  great  length. 

Governor  Wallace  has  also  been  given 
great  attention  by  an  extremely  influen- 
tial newspaper  in  Wisconsin,  a  newspaper 
which  goes  into  90  percent  of  the  homes 
in  Milwaukee,  and  on  Sunday  blankets 
our  State  like  a  midwinter  Wisconsin 
snow.    That  is  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Yesterday — Sunday — the  Milwaukee 
Journal  published  on  its  front  page  a 
flve-column  story  about  Governor  Wal- 
lace. I  wish  to  call  that  to  the  attention 
of  Senators  and  the  country,  because 
those  who  have  the  view  that  Governor 
Wallace  is  given  short  shrift  in  our  State 
and  is  not  being  given  consideration  by 
the  media  of  communication  do  not  know 
the  facts. 

Governor  Wallace  Is  treated  with  the 
greatest  consideration  in  the  article, 
which  goes  Into  virtually  every  area  of 
our  State,  every  town  and  city.  For  ex- 
ample. It  Is  said  In  the  article  that  Gov- 
ernor Wallace  has  built  a  reputation  for 
running  an  honest  government,  and  that 
his  political  foes  attest  to  that. 

The  article  states  that: 

Wallace  Is  making  a  sincere  effort  to  get 
rid  of  graft.  Wallace  is  Intelligent.  Wallace 
Is  supported  by  labor  unions. 
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There  Is  a  picture  of  Governor  Wallace, 
together  with  his  wife  and  his  son.  It  Is 
an  attractive  family  picture. 

The  article  and  picture  appear  in  the 
dominant  Sunday  newspaper  in  our 
State,  which  has  a  circulation  of  540,000. 
This  story  relates  about  as  fair,  objec- 
tive, and  balanced  a  story  about  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Alabama  as  any  I  have  read  any- 
where. At  the  same  time,  in  the  same 
paper,  way  back  in  the  editorial  section, 
deeply  burled  In  the  paper,  there  is  the 
Milwaukee  Journal's  attitude  toward 
Governor  Wallace.  I  estimate  that  10 
times  as  many  people  would  read  the 
article  as  would  read  the  editorial.  The 
editorial  states  exactly  why  the  Milwau- 
kee Journal  feels  that  Governor  Wallace 
should  not  be  elected  at  the  presidential 
preference  primary.  The  editorial  makes 
the  statement  forcefully  and  very  well. 

Now  what  the  Milwaukee  Journal  has 
done  is  in  the  best  traditions  of  Amer- 
ican journalism.  This  is  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  why  the  Journal  should  be,  as 
it  is,  rated  as  a  great  newspaper.  It 
tells  the  big  stories  fully  and  honestly  In 
its  news  columns  no  matter  how  damag- 
ing that  news  may  be  to  the  paper's  ob- 


jectives. It  confines  Its  opinions,  its  in- 
fluence to  its  editorial  columns.  And  it 
relies  on  the  intelligence  of  the  people  to 
make  the  right  decision  when  told  the 
truth. 

But  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make  this 
morning  is  that  I  think  people  should 
recognize,  when  they  are  confronted  with 
the  returns  that  will  come  In  from  Wis- 
consin from  our  presidential  primary, 
that  Governor  Wallace  has  gone  into  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  and  has  been  given 
every  consideration.  His  story  has  been 
told  fully  and  fairly  throughout  the 
State  by  our  leading  publications  and 
over  television.  The  results  that  the  pri- 
mary will  show  will  be  of  the  votes  cast 
by  people  who  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  hear  the  full  story  from  Governor 
Wallace,  and  who  will  have  been  able  to 
give  Governor  Wallace  full,  fair,  respect- 
ful consideration. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  further 
point  about  the  significance  of  this  vote, 
to  put  the  whole  situation  in  Wisconsin 
in  perspective.  Our  Governor,  who  is  a 
fine  and  able  man,  and  a  man  who  I 
am  proud  to  support,  nevertheless  has  a 
problem  that  all  Governors  have.  In 
fact.  I  believe  he  has  quite  a  few  more. 
He  is  a  Governor  who  has  the  rare  cour- 
age to  make  some  very  unpopular  deci- 
sions. He  is  a  Governor  who  has  the 
strength  and  the  intestinal  fortitude 
that  has  made  many  people  opposed  to 
him.  I  have  traveled  around  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  a  great  deal.  I  have 
traveled  around  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
since  the  Wallace  candidacy  was  an- 
nounced. I  can  say  there  will  be  thou- 
sands of  people  who  will  vote  for  Gov- 
ernor Wallace  in  our  State.  Thousands 
of  people  I  believe  are  very  badly  mis- 
informed on  the  civil  rights  bill.  Thou- 
sands of  people  will  vote  against  Gover- 
nor Reynolds  because,  as  I  have  said,  he 
has  chosen  the  hard  but  right  way  In- 
stead of  the  easy,  popular,  wrong  way. 

I  think  the  whole  situation  had  better 
be  put  into  perspective  because  the  U.S. 
Senate  will  feel  even  a  great  north - 
em  State  like  Wisconsin,  which  is  com- 
mitted to  civil  rights,  and  in  which  9  out 
of  10  of  its  Representatives  voted  for  the 
civil  rights  bin,  and  in  which  both  the 
Senators  are  deeply  committed  to  it. 
will  show  there  is  support  for  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Alabama  when  he  comes  to 
Wisconsin. 

This  is  especially  true.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  every  voter.  Democratic 
and  Republican,  in  Wisconsin  is  given 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  bal- 
lots. He  can  vote  on  either.  The  only 
Republican  candidate  in  the  presiden- 
tial primary  is  unopposed,  and  he  is  a 
favorite  son,  not  a  serious  candidate. 
The  only  contest  is  between  Governor 
Reynolds  and  Governor  Wallace  and 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Republicans  who  voted 
against  Governor  Reynolds  in  Novem- 
ber of  1962  to  do  the  same  thing  again 
by  voting  for  Governor  Wallace.  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  this.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  Wisconsin  Republicans 
may  do  It.  If  they  do  so.  many  serious 
misinterpretations  will  be  put  on  Wis- 
consin's attitude  toward  civil  rights  and 
the  bill  now  pending  before  us. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle published  In  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
on  Sunday,  March  15,  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record,  and  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "What  Does  Governor 
WiJlace  Want  in  Wisconsin?"  published 
in  the  same  paper  and  at  the  same  time, 
be  also  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Mar.  15.  1964) 
Good    Primaky    Showings    Would    Fubthek 

Wallace's   AMsmoNS — Senate   Seat   Seen 

AS  Goal — Governor  Has  Large  Following 

Among  Segregationists 

(By  Carl  Elfert) 

Montgomery.  Ala. — Wrapping  himself  In 
the  Confederate  flag.  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace 
Is  setting  out  to  vanquish  the  civil  rights  bill 
and  perpetuate  his  power  In  Alabama. 

Friends  and  enemies  alike  recognize  his 
strength  and  his  determination  to  keep  It. 
His  popularity  with  the  voters,  as  big  as  any 
Incoming  Governor  of  Alabama  ever  had.  Is 
Increasing. 

Wallace  must  sustain  that  popularity  until 
1968  to  continue  in  public  office.  He  cannot 
succeed  himself  as  Governor,  and  his  term 
will  end  In  1966.  The  next  U.S.  Senator  va- 
cancy will  occur  In  1968. 

His  foray  Into  the  presidential  primaries 
of  Wisconsin.  Maryland,  and  possibly  Indi- 
ana. Florida,  and  California  Is  believed  to  be 
a  move  to  help  him  In  Alabama,  although  he 
figures  to  be  a  winner  at  home  whatever  hap- 
pens. It  Is  also  believed  In  Alabama  that  he 
will  do  well  In  Wisconsin. 

DENIES    being    RACIST 

Wallace  has  built  a  reputation  as  the  lead- 
ing segregationist  In  a  SUte  where  every 
politician  must  be  one  to  get  the  votes  of  a 
segregatlonlBt-orlented  electorate. 

But  he  violently  denies  being  a  racist. 
Some  of  his  enemies  who  call  him  a  racist 
are  themselves  segregationists. 

In  this  atmosphere,  the  civil  rights  bill  Is 
a  dirty  word  In  Alabama.  Should  Wallace  be 
able  to  swing  what  appears  to  be  the  Im- 
possible— by  an  Impressive  vote  In  the  pri- 
maries persuade  northern  Senators  to  change 
their  minds  and  kill  the  bill— he  would  be 
on  his  way  to  becoming  a  major  national 
figure. 

Even  If  he  merely  weakens  the  bill,  his 
purpose  will  have  been  accomplished. 

"He  might  have  a  large  Impact  on  his  coun- 
try before  he  runs  his  course,"  a  confidant 
said. 

In  his  campaign  In  Wisconsin,  Wallace  will 
make  learned  discourses  on  property  rights, 
starting  with  the  10  commandments  and 
tracing  the  development  down  through  the 
centuries. 

LET    STATES   RULE 

He  will  continue  the  theme  he  has  already 
begun  In  the  State:  You  know  how  to  run 
your  schools  and  your  State  government.  I 
won't  tell  you  how.  If  you  can't  run  them, 
tear  down  the  State  capltol  and  put  up  an 
office  building.  Let  Alabamlans  (the  people 
of  this  State  don't  call  themselves  Alabam- 
ans) run  their  own  State,  too. 

State  rights  will  be  the  cross  thread  In 
Wallace's  approach  In  Wisconsin.  He  Insists 
that  Federal  power  must  be  controlled.  He 
uses  the  conservative  line. 

But  Wallace's  background  Is  that  of  a 
Roosevelt  New  Dealer.  He  Is  a  spending  Gov- 
ernor In  a  State  that  covets  Federal  money. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  Alabama's  larg- 
est employer.  There  are  23.000  Jobs  at  the 
Marshall  Space  Center  In  HuntsvlUe,  some 
with  private  employers  but  all  made  possible 
through  Federal  spending.  Brookley  Air 
Force  Base,  MobUe.  employs  18.000. 
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Maxwell  Air  Force  Base  and  the  Air  Uni- 
versity at  Montgomery  are  other  large  em- 
ployers. 

Senator  Lism  Hnx.  of  Alabama,  Is  the  sec- 
ond ranking  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

TVA    HKLPS    ECONOMT 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  ex- 
tensive operations  In  northern  Alabama  and 
has  accounted  for  an  extremely  healthy  econ- 
omy In  that  part  of  the  State.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  at  least  ta  comes  back  to  Ala- 
bama for  every  $1  In  Federal  taxes. 

As  far  as  State  spending  goes.  Wallace  has 
been  a  champion.  Spending  for  education 
under  him  has  gone  up  about  $50  million  a 
year  He  has  embarked  on  a  tlOO  million 
highway  building  program.  He  has  increased 
the  State's  bonded  Indebtedness. 

At  the  same  time.  Wallace  has  made  showy 
moves  toward  economy  by  reducing  the  fleet 
of  State-owned  cars,  ordering  only  regular 
gasoline  for  them  and  cutting  the  budget  for 
his  executive  department. 

Wallace  has  built  a  reputation  for  running 
an  honest  government.  His  political  foes 
attest  to  this. 

"Wallace  Is  making  a  sincere  effort  to  get 
rid  of  graft. "  one  said.  "He's  going  to  do  his 
damnedest  to  have  an  honest  administration 
In  Alabama." 

ABOLISHXD    LIQUOB    AGENTS 

Probably  the  most  concrete  example  of 
Wallace's  drive  for  honesty  was  his  abolition 
of  liquor  agents. 

Alabama  Is  one  of  17  liquor  monopoly 
States  Liquor  Is  sold  through  State  stores 
In  wet  counties. 

Former  Governors  would  reward  supporters 
by  making  It  known  to  distillers  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  State  that  they  would  have  to 
deal  through  certain  agents.  Most  of  these 
agents  would  make  a  few  thousand  dollars 
a  year  through  "commissions."  Others  made 
up  to  $50,000  annually. 

Distillers  would  also  provide  "samples"  to 
legislators — not  miniature  bottles,  but  cases 
of  booze. 

Wallace  decided  to  do  away  with  the  abuses 
and.  Instead,  impose  a  license  fee  of  3  per- 
cent of  gross  sales  on  the  distillers.  He  got 
the  bill  through  the  legislature,  but  the 
major  distilleries  have  refused  to  pay  the  tax 
They  say  It  would  be  a  rebate  and  thus  break 
an  agreement  not  to  give  any  monopoly  State 
a  price  break. 

CONSIDEKEO    INTELLIGENT 

Friends  and  foes  consider  Wallace  Intelli- 
gent. If  not  Intellectual.  His  conversation 
Is  folksy.     But  everyone's  Is  in  Alabama. 

Wallace  Is  sensitive  about  It.  He  com- 
plained that  northern  newspapermen  have 
quoted  his  southern  dialect  with  Its  dropped 
endings  and  slurred  pronunciations,  and 
then  quoted  Negro  leaders  In  perfect  English. 

The  Governor  Jokes  about  the  bad  reputa- 
tion Alabama  has  received  In  the  north  He 
told  this  visiting  northern  reporter  that  he 
would  see  to  It  that  State  police  did  not  ar- 
rest him  for  being  In  the  State.  He  did  It 
almost  straight  faced,  laughing  only  at  the 
end.     He  likes  the  "shocker  "  line  as  a  Joke. 

In  the  capltol  basement  cafeteria,  where 
he  almost  always  eats  lunch.  Wallace  shot 
out  many  shocker  lines  In  talking  to  the 
reporter 

He  said  that  electrical  cattle  prods  used  by 
police  were  more  humane  than  clubs  In  han- 
dling demonstrations  like  those  In  Birming- 
ham last  year  He  said  the  electric  canes 
were  harmless  Legionnaires  used  them  for 
fun  at  conventions,  he  said. 

Wallace  also  said  more  whites  than  Negroes 
were  Injured  In  69  days  of  demonstrations 
In  Birmingham. 

PSOXTD  or  KAIL 

Wallace  Is  proud  of  the  mall  he  has  re- 
ceived from  all  over  the  coxintry.     An  aid 


said  there  have  been  more  than  1  million 
letters  and  wires  since  last  year. 

All  of  It  Is  being  flled.  mostly  by  state  of 
origin.  Wallace  opened  drawer  after  drawer 
for  the  reporter,  reading  sentences  ^nd  para- 
graphs at  random.  He  savored  phfVses  like 
"God  bless  you"  and  "carry  on  the  fight." 

A  lot  of  the  mall  was  from  Wisconsin. 

More  oflSce  space  Is  being  prepared.  An 
aid  told  Wallace  that  a  Negro  and  white 
man  were  working  In  another  room  and  he 
should  take  the  reporter  to  see.  adding  that 
It  was  not  staged. 

Wallace  did  so  and  talked  to  the  Negro 
plasterer,  finding  out  he  had  been  In  the 
trade  50  years.  A  white  carpenter  confirmed 
Wallace's  report  that  Negro  and  white  trades- 
men alike  get  union  wages. 

SUPPORTED  BY   UNIONS 

The  Governor  told  of  his  support  from 
local  unions.  (Wisconsin  labor  leaders  have 
denounced  him.)  He  wfis  backed  up  by  a 
representative  of  the  Ironworkers,  who  was 
In  Wallace's  office  to  give  a  contribution  to 
his  campaign.  Wallace  Insisted  $10  was  am- 
ple, although  the  union  leader  wanted  to 
give  more. 

The  Governor  asked  how  much  money  had 
come  In  for  his  primary  campaigns  In  Wis- 
consin and  Maryland.  A  secretary  ran  off  an 
adding  machine  tape — $508  In  less  than  a 
day. 

Wallace,  however,  dodged  questions  on 
how  much  had  come  In  altogether.  It  would 
appear  the  amount  would  be  substantial,  al- 
though Wallace  said  he  "won't  be  overen- 
dowed  with  money." 

He  pledged  at  a  press  conference  that  he 
would  not  spend  State  money  In  his  cam- 
paign. A  Montgomery  paper,  which  supports 
him.  has  been  critical  of  his  use  of  a  State 
airplane. 

"We'll  reimburse  the  State  for  the 
gasoline,"  he  said.  "I  don't  believe  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  mind  my  using  the  State 
plane." 

SPECIAL   rUND  ON    HAND 

The  Lockheed  Lodestar  he  has  used  for 
trips  to  Wisconsin  had  been  leased.  Last 
week  the  Alabama  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment bought  the  $250,000  plane. 

Wallace  could  legally  use  State  funds  to 
run  his  primary  campaigns.  The  recent 
legislature  appropriated  $45,000  a  year  for  a 
special  fund  In  the  Governor's  department 
to  be  used  to  preserve  the  southern  way  of 
life  ("promote  slavery."  one  Montgomery 
newspaperman  put  It),  to  fight  against  the 
civil  rights  bill  and  to  promote  Industrial 
development. 

This  Tioney  has  been  used  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  Wallace's  armed  bodyguards,  pilots 
and  others  In  his  party  to  go  to  Wisconsin 
to  file  a  delegate  slate. 

The  State  sovereignty  commission — de- 
signed to  fight  for  State  rights — also  has 
$50,000  a  year,  which  Wallace  could  tap  be- 
cause he  controls  the  commission. 

Wallace  presented  a  $1,000  check  from  the 
commission  to  the  Montgomery  Jaycees  Fri- 
day. The  group  Is  distributing  copies  of  the 
civil  rights  bill.  A  spokesman  said  that 
110.000  copies  had  already  been  sent  around 
the  country  at  a  cost  of  10  cents  each,  which 
recipients  are  being  asked  to  pay. 

Wallace  was  asked  to  mention  the  copies 
wherever  he  goes.  He  will.  Its  part  of  his 
campaign  strategy  to  attack  the  bill  while 
at  the  same  time  presenting  a  good  Image. 
Grover  Hall,  editorial  page  editor  of  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser,  said  people  In  Wis- 
consin would  be  surprised  to  find  Wallace  "U 
not  sprouting  a  pair  of  horns  and  does  not 
have  blue  flames  shooting  from  his  mouth." 


(From  the  Milwaukee  Journal] 
What  Does  Oovebnor  Wallace  Want  im 

Wisconsin? 
Why  has  Gov    George  Wallace  of  Alabama 
entered  the  Democratic  presidential  primary 


In  Wisconsin  and  some  other  North.^ 
States?  He  Is  certainly  not  a  bona  flS 
candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

Last  fall  he  said  he  planned  such  a  course 
not  expecting  to  win  but  to  hurt  President 
Kennedy  Now  apparently  he  hopes  to 
hurt  President  Johnson.  But  how?  Con 
celvably  he  could  corner  some  Democraac 
convention  delegates  If  he  worked  In  the 
South  But  he  can  hardly  do  that  In  Wis- 
consin or  Maryland. 

Wallace  says  he  Is  fighting  for  "Sute 
rights."  sute  rights  to  do  what?  To  dis- 
obey the  law  of  the  land  and  Federal  author- 
ity, as  he  has  consistently  done  In  Alabama? 
Certainly  he  does  not  oppose  many  kinds  of 
Federal  "Intervention."  Alabama,  which 
ranks  47th  In  the  list  of  States  In  per  caplu 
Income  and  has  very  low  health  and  educa- 
tion standards,  gets  Federal  help  far  beyond 
average.  The  State  could  eventually  sink 
beneath  the  weight  of  Federal  military  in- 
stallations, public  power  facilities,  dams 
forests  and  many  pork  barrel  projects  fed- 
erally financed,  all  of  which  Wallace  no 
conservative  In  this  respect,  fully  approves. 

Wallace  says  he  Is  campaigning  against 
civil  rights  legislation.  In  Wisconsin,  which 
has  been  In  the  forefront  of  the  clvli  rlghu 
struggle  for  a  century?  If  he  seriously  de- 
sires to  campaign  against  civil  rights,  the 
place  Is  in  Washington,  where  the  Senats 
Is  now  considering  a  civil  rights  bill,  in- 
cidentally,  both  Wisconsin  Senators  support 
that  bill,  and  9  out  of  10  Wisconsin  Rep- 
resentatives, representing  both  political 
parties,   favored   House   passage. 

Wallace  says  he  Is  campaigning  for  local 
government.  The  kind  of  local  government 
that  runs  his  State's  major  city.  Binning- 
ham?  Birmingham  has  had  50  racial  bomb- 
ings since  1947.  one  In  which  four  little  Sun- 
day-school girls  were  killed,  and  hasn't 
solved  a  single  one. 

Why,  then.  Is  Wallace  asking  votes  In  Wis- 
consin? Is  It  to  further  a  dream  of  becom- 
ing the  "big  man"  In  the  South— the  mid- 
century  Huey  Long?  That  Is  the  opinion  of 
many  observers  In  his  own  State. 

By  talking  out  against  civil  rights  In  the 
North  he  hopes  to  increase  his  popularity  In 
the  South.  His  part  of  the  country  loves  to 
see  the  Yankee  beard  pulled. 

In  his  forays  into  Wisconsin,  Wallace,  a 
very  clever  politician,  will  cloak  his  racist 
beliefs  and  policies  under  opposition  to 
strong  central  government.  No  citizen 
should  be  deceived  When  he  was  defeated 
for  Governor  In  1958.  Wallace  said  that  "they 
Just  outsegged  me"  and  that  "they're  never 
going  to  do  that  again."  They  never  have. 
Wallace's  slogan  Is  "Segregation  today,  seg- 
regation tomorrow,  segregation  forever." 

This  took  him  to  the  governorship.  He  Is 
barred  by  law  from  two  consecutive  terms  as 
Governor.  Observers  think  he  alms  at  the 
Senate  seat  of  Lister  Hill  in  1968.  The  Sen- 
ate would  give  him  a  forum  such  as  Huey 
Long  and  Theodore  Bilbo  used  to  further 
their  form  of  greatness,  to  the  harm  of  the 
Nation. 

Do  citizens  of  Wisconsin,  so  long  steadfast 
In  dedication  to  law  and  equality  and  de- 
cency, want  to  be  cat's  paws  for  such  a  man? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senate  now  In  the  morning  hour? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. No.  Morning  business  has  been 
closed.  The  germaneness  rule  is  now  in 
eCfect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing the  rule  of  germaneness,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chxjrch]  be 
permitted  to  address  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr   CHURCH.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   that   I   may   have 

^TlS^  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRESS  IN  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Terri- 
tories for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs.  I  have  had  oc- 
casion since  the  advent  of  this  adminis- 
tration to  make  two  inspection  trips  to 
the  Virgin  Islands.  So  striking  is  the 
progress  being  made  there,  that  it  ought 
properly  to  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people. 
Nowhere  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  has 
the  New  Frontier  registered  with  greater 

impact.  ,  ^    „      • 

The  credit  belongs  to  our  late  Presi- 
dent, John  F.  Kennedy,  to  his  Secretary 
of  Interior,  Stewart  Udall.  to  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  John  Carver, 
and.  perhaps,  most  of  all,  to  the  remark- 
able man  in  whom  they  entrusted  the 
reins  of  the  Territorial  Government,  the 
Honorable  Ralph  M.  Paiewonsky.  a  life- 
long resident  of  the  islands. 

When  President  Kennedy  appointed 
Ralph  Paiewonsky  as  Governor  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  local  government  of 
the  islands  was  stalled  on  dead  center. 
In  many  respects,  conditions  still  re- 
sembled those  which  earlier  had  led 
President  Hoover  to  describe  the  islands 
as  the  "poorhouse  in  the  Caribbean." 
Living  costs  were  high;  per  capita  in- 
come low.  Government  services  in  all 
departments  were  handicapped  by  criti- 
cal shortages  of  facilities  and  qualified 
personnel. 

Now.  less  than  3  years  later,  when 
one  visits  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  evi- 
dences of  progressive  and  intelligent 
leadership  are  unmistakable. 

In  his  first  year  as  Governor.  Ralph 
Paiewonsky  moved  swiftly  into  a  com- 
plete reorganization  of  the  executive 
branch.  Departments  were  revitalized 
and  set  up  on  a  basis  which  qualified  the 
islands  to  participate  in  many  federally 
sponsored  programs  which  previously 
had  been  denied  them  on  technical 
grounds.  To  expand  the  talent  pool 
needed  for  health,  education,  housing, 
and  other  government  services,  the  Gov- 
ernor initiated  recruitment  programs  to 
attract  qualified  people  from  the  main- 
land and.  at  the  same  time,  set  up  plans 
for  training  native  Virgin  Islanders  in 
the  professional  skills  required. 

A  massive  assault  was  launched  to 
solve  the  critical  problems  of  housing, 
education,  and  health.  In  addition  to 
federally  sponsored  public  housing  proj- 
ects, the  islands  government  initiated 
its  own  housing  programs.  The  first 
urban  renewal  projects  were  designed 
to  eliminate  blight  areas  and  relocate 
slum  residents  in  modern,  healthy  hous- 
ing. As  a  result,  more  than  5,000  Virgin 
Islanders  are  now  relocated  from  sub- 
standard housing  and  live  in  units  built 
by  Federal  and  local  public  funds.  New 
housing  for  another  1,200  persons  will 
be  available  within  the  next  few  months. 
In  the  public  schools,  the  Paiewonsky 
administration    has    pushed    classroom 


construction  and  faculty  building  pro- 
grams which  have  reduced  the  pupil- 
teacher  ratio  from  more  than  65  to  1  to 
the  present  36  to  1.  Further  expansion 
of  buildings  and  faculty  soon  should 
bring  this  ratio  below  30  to  1. 

Governor  Paiewonsky's  ceaseless  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  higher  education  this 
year  saw  the  doors  open  at  the  new  Col- 
lege of  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  first 
class  of  46  freshmen  now  is  in  its  second 
term,  and  there  are  some  300  part-time 
students. 

Steady  progress  is  being  made  in  hos- 
pital and  public  health  programs.  A 
new  alltime  low  in  the  death  rate,  cou- 
pled with  a  new  record  high  in  live  births, 
is  evidence  of  the  efficiency  of  health 
services.  However,  the  rapidly  growing 
resident  population  and  the  expanding 
number  of  visitors  is  taxing  the  capacity 
of  present  facilities.  The  Paiewonsky 
administration  now  is  planning  con- 
struction within  5  years  of  two  new 
multimillion-dollar  health  centers — one 
on  St.  Croix  and  one  on  St.  Thomas. 
When  completed,  these  centers  will  take 
care  of  the  islands'  needs  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Simultaneously  with  the  attack  on  so- 
cial problems.  Governor  Paiewonsky 
opened  a  new  drive  for  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  islands.  The  emphasis  has 
been  on  development  which  would  pro- 
vide employment  at  good  wages,  rather 
than  the  low-paid  menial  labor  which 
was  formerly  the  only  job  opportunity. 
The  success  of  this  development  pro- 
gram is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  per 
capita  income  had  almost  tripled  by 
December  1963.  A  reliable  estimate  is 
that  Virgin  Islanders  now  enjoy  a  per 
capita  income  at  the  rate  of  some  $1,500 
per  year.  This  is  the  highest  in  the 
Caribbean  area. 

The  tourist  industry  has  responded  en- 
thusiastically to  the  development  plans 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  government.  More 
than  331.000  people  visit  the  islands  an- 
nually by  air  and  sea.  They  now  are 
spending  at  the  rate  of  some  $45  million 
per  year,  which  makes  this  the  largest 
single  source  of  income.  On  one  day  in 
December  seven  cruise  ships  visited  St. 
Thomas.  The  island  served  from  4,000 
to  6.000  tourists  without  incident. 

The  economic  health  of  the  islands 
under  the  Paiewonsky  administration 
is  evidenced  by  many  indicators.  For 
example,  bank  deposits  last  year  hit  an 
alltime  high  of  $51,700,000,  an  increase 
of  almost  50  percent  in  2  years.  Even 
more  impressive  is  the  fact  that  bank 
loans  increased  almost  100  percent  in  the 
same  2  years  to  reach  a  new  record  of 
$32,200,000. 

It  is  significant  that  the  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands  contribute  most  of  their  import 
purchases  to  the  U.S.  mainland.  Of 
some  $65  million  worth  of  goods  imported 
last  year,  $45  million  was  from  the 
States.  The  Virgin  Islands  per  capita 
purchases  from  the  United  States 
amount  to  $1,200,  which  makes  them  our 
best  customers  in  the  world.  For  every 
dollar  a  tourist  spends  in  the  islands, 
75  cents  returns  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  measure  of  an  administration 
cannot  be  taken  from  partisan  political 


criticism.  It  must  be  taken  from  the 
degree  of  progress  made  by  that  admin- 
istration in  the  solving  of  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  problems.  When 
measured  by  this  yardstick,  there  can 
be  no  question  but  that  the  governorship 
of  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  is  entrusted 
to  capable  hands  under  the  stewardship 
of  Ralph  M.  Paiewonsky. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  some  of 
the  more  salient  achievements  of  the 
Paiewonsky  administration  may  appear 
in  the  Record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  excerpts  from  Governor  Paiewon- 
sky's January  13  state  of  the  territory 
message  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


At  this  time  last  year,  I  reported  that  the 
state  of  the  territory  was  excellent  and  that 
there  was  every  promise  It  would  continue 
so.  I  am  happy  to  say  now  that  the  state 
of  the  territory  of  the  Virgin  Islands  con- 
tinues excellent.  Indeed,  there  is  continued 
evidence  of  progress  and  prosperity  never  be- 
fore deemed  possible,  and  this  prosperity  has 
a  broader  base  than  ever  before.  The  meas- 
ure of  our  accomplishments  is  seen  In  the 
breadth  and  width  of  our  concern  with  the 
everyday  problems  of  all  our  fellow  citizens. 
And,  as  we  appraise  the  advances  made  In 
the  past  year,  we  are  pleased  that  this  record 
progress  was  shared  by  all  ovir  people  alike, 
as  we  advanced  together  on  the  economic, 
social,  cultural,  and  political  fronts. 

Let's  look  at  revenues.  For  the  first  6 
months  of  this  fiscal  year,  general  fund  rev- 
enues came  to  an  alltime  high  of  $6,375,000, 
or  an  Increase  of  47  percent  over  collections 
for  the  first  6  months  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 
For  comparative  purposes,  the  total  gen- 
eral fund  revenues  collected  in  fiscal  1961, 
when  I  took  office,  was  $8,872,113.  Contrast 
this  with  the  $16  million  budgeted  for  this 
fiscal  year,  a  lOO-percent  Increase  in  less 
than  3  years.  This  fiscal  year  alone,  we 
expect  to  collect  In  general  funds  $16  mil- 
lion, or  $4  million  more  than  last  fiscal  year; 
this  Increase  in  1  year. 

Next,  let's  take  a  look  at  housing.  We 
finally  have  made  a  real  breakthrough  In 
public  housing  and  community  renewal.  In 
partnership  with  this  legislature,  stepped- 
up  response  to  housing  needs  was  accom- 
plished by  two  organizational  steps.  First, 
a  Department  of  Housing  and  Community 
Renewal  was  established.  Second,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  Urban  Renewal  Board  was  set 
up  and  recognized  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  the  local  agency  for  administering 
federally  assisted  slum  clearance  projects. 
Several  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment activities  have  been  Initiated,  includ- 
ing the  Altona,  Demerara,  and  Hospital 
Ground  projects  in  St.  Thomas,  and  the 
Estate  Profit,  Richmond  Gardens,  and  Cam- 
porlco  projects  In  St.  Croix. 

In  the  middle-income  housing  field,  a 
major  problem.  80  acres  of  land  have  been 
acquired  in  St.  Thomas  for  development  Into 
rental  apartments.  Another  middle-income 
housing  development  on  Government-owned 
land  at  Bluebeard's  Castle  Estate  will  be 
financed  by  a  direct  mortgage  loan  from 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

Now.  let  us  turn  to  education.  The  Col- 
lege of  the  Virgin  Islands  ojiened  its  doors 
to  the  first  freshman  class  on  July  1,  1963. 
Starting  in  July  1963  with  46  full-time 
freshmen  and  142  part-time  studente,  the 
college  now  has  a  total  of  314  full-time  and 
part-time  students.  It  Is  worth  noting  that 
half  the  fac\ilty  of  the  college  hold  Ph.  D. 
degrees  from  leading  universities. 

In  our  public  schools,   the  teacher-pupil 
ratio  has   been  reduced  substantially  to  a 
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systemwlde  average  of  about  1  to  39.  How- 
ever. In  both  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  the  pressure  of  growing  population 
continues  to  cause  a  classroom  shortage 
which  la  acute  In  some  areas.  This  short- 
age has  been  greatly  alleviated  by  new  con- 
struction and  remodeling  on  all  three  Islands, 
and  the  situation  will  be  fxirther  Improved 
by  substantial  additions  now  being  planned 
for  this  year 

Next.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  state 
of  health  In  the  Islands  has  been  generally 
good.  There  have  been  no  serious  outbreaks 
of  any  lUnd  An  overall  Improvement  In  mor- 
tality statistics  was  registered,  with  the  death 
rate  reaching  a  new  low  of  9  per  1.000  popu- 
lation. Services  were  expanded  and  Improved 
as  new  additions  were  made  to  the  staff.  The 
cancer  detection  program  was  Intensified. 
Clinics  were  organized  to  mount  a  full-scale 
attack  on  parasitic  infection.  A  team  of 
Columbia  University  specialists  completed 
a  project  for  the  standardization  of  Intelli- 
gence tests. 

Turning  to  the  field  of  Industry  and  com- 
merce, we  find  a  bright  picture.  Industrial 
development  and  trade  were  at  a  record  high. 
The  tourist  Industry  led  the  way  In  fiscal 
1963  with  a  total  of  more  than  Ml  million 
brought  Into  the  Islands.  This  Is  an  increase 
of  $5,925,000  over  the  previous  year.  Bank 
deposits  also  reached  a  new  high  of  $51. 700.- 
000.  and  bank  loans  shot  up  to  a  new  record 
of  $32,200,000.  It  Is  estimated  that  331.000 
visitors  came  to  the  Islands,  as  compared 
with  291.000  in  fiscal  1903. 

Bight  new  manufacturing  Industries  were 
established  In  the  Islands  during  the  year. 
Exports  scored  a  phenomenal  Increase  to 
reach  a  total  of  $30  million,  up  119  percent 
in  1  year.  Total  Imports  were  at  the  annual 
rate  of  $70  million  in  the  first  months  of 
1963.  as  compared  with  $618  million  In 
calendar  1962.  $60:2  mUlion  in  1961.  $433 
mUUon  In  1960  and  $33  6  million  In  1959  In 
1963.  about  $42  million  worth  of  goods  was 
imported  from  the  United  States  and  Puerto 
Rico.  Considering  the  population  estimate 
of  35.000.  the  Virgin  Islands  per  capita  Im- 
ports from  the  United  States  Is  $1,200.  about 
3  times  that  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Per  capita  Income  of  the  Virgin  Islands  hit 
a  new  peak  by  the  end  of  December  1963  of 
approximately  $1,500  per  year — the  highest 
in  the  Caribbean. 

In  the  field  of  social  welfare,  notable  prog- 
ress was  made  in  both  Federal  and  Insular 
activities.  There  was  an  increase  In  scholar- 
ships for  training  professional  social  workers. 
Plans  were  completed  for  securing  Federal 
public  housing  funds  to  construct  an  aided 
self-care  home  for  the  aged  The  local  public 
assistance  program  still  Is  hampered  by  the 
limitation  of  Federal  participation  to  $330.- 
000.  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  get 
Federal  participation  In  the  Virgin  Islands 
on  the  same  basis  as  in  the  States.  The  Insu- 
lar training  schools  have  continued  to 
achieve  Improvement  in  services  and  morale 
of  both  the  children  and  staff.  A  master 
plan  was  approved  tor  construction  of  cot- 
tages, one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  to  ex- 
pand the  services  of  this  Important  facility. 
Detention  centers  for  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
Croix  are  t>elng  planned,  and  funds  already 
are  available  for  their  construction. 

Throughout  the  year,  the  smooth  enforce- 
ment of  our  comprehensive  civil  rights  law 
was  aided  by  the  continued  efforts  of  the 
Human  Relations  Commission.  Where  mis- 
understandings arose,  conciliation  was  used 
to  settle  them  In  an  atmosphere  of  reason, 
without  recriminations.  The  results  of  this 
work  are  evident  in  the  fair  and  equal  treat- 
ment of  all  citizens  without  regard  to  race. 
creed  or  color.  0\ir  model  human  relations 
was  a  source  of  comment  and  admiration 
from  the  many  visiting  dignitaries  who  came 
to  our  shores  from  other  lands  under  the 
program  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  SUte  Depart- 
ment. 


Perhaps  the  most  Important  challenge  for 
the  present  and  the  future  of  our  Islands  Is 
that  of  providing  qualified  leadership  In  both 
government  and  private  activities.  Leader- 
ship begins  with  young  people  of  intelligence 
and  the  will  to  serve.  These  we  have.  The 
second  step  Is  to  train  these  young  people 
In  the  professions  and  skills  they  must  bring 
to  key  positions  In  our  society.  My  admin- 
istration believes  that  this  Is  not  Just  desir- 
able, but  an  absolute  necessity.  Hence,  we 
have  adopted  a  program  of  sending  promis- 
ing young  men  and  women  for  training  In 
the  best  universities  and  colleges  on  the 
mainland.  We  also  have  encouraged  Inserv- 
Ice  training  by  bringing  specialists  to  the 
Islands  to  work  with  our  people,  on  the  Job. 
to  Improve  their  professional  skills  This 
program  Is  Just  beginning.  We  hope  to  ex- 
pand It  In  the  future  to  assure  that  we  will 
have  the  leadership  at  all  levels  to  cope  with 
the  problems  which  will  Inevitably  arise. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  Virgin 
Islands  are  moving  ahead.  In  some  Instances 
we  actually  are  setting  the  pace  for  other 
communities  on  the  mainland.  Our  resolve 
to  move  ahead  can  never  be  terminated  as 
long  as  the  will  to  progress  Is  alive.  This 
continuing  process  of  development  will  take 
time,  energy  and  money.  The  broad  major- 
ity of  oxir  people  understands  and  accepts 
this  responsibility  as  we  move  ahead  toward 
higher  social,  economic  and  cultural  goals 
far  beyond  our  present  achievements. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  should  like  not 
only  highly  to  commend  my  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho,  but  also  to 
associate  myself  completely  with  his 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  services 
that  Gov  Ralph  Paiewonsky  has  given 
to  the  Virgin  Islands. 

I  have  been  familiar  with,  and  have 
followed  closely,  events  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  ever  since  1934.  when  I  was  ap- 
pointed as  the  first  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Territories  and  Island  Pos- 
sessions of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. It  was  a  new  agency  created  by 
Executive  order  of  President  FYanklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  to  supervise  the  Fed- 
eral relations  of  our  outlying  areas.  One 
of  the  responsibilities  Included  in  the 
supervision  of  our  outlying  possessions 
was  that  for  the  Virgin  Islands.  I  have 
known  all  the  Governors  who  have  served 
there  since  jurisdiction  over  the  Virgin 
Islands  was  transferred  from  the  Navy 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when  Presi- 
dent Hoover  transferred  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  In  February  1931. 
from  the  Navy  Department  to  the  In- 
terior Department,  he  referred  to  the 
Virgin  Islands  as  "an  effective  poor 
house."  This  remark  which  did  not  sit 
very  well  with  the  people  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  nevertheless  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  had  a  problem  there — a 
problem  to  do  something  about  lifting 
the  standards  of  living  within  the  Virgin 
Islands,  making  them  conform  somewhat 
to  the  aspirations  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  to  approximate  for  the  Virgin 
Islanders  who  are  American  citizens 
what  we  like  to  call  'the  American  way 
of  life."  A  good  start  was  made  during 
President  Roosevelt's  administration  but 
subsequently  the  interest  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  lagged  at  the  Federal  level. 
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A  comprehensive  rehabilitation  and 
development  program  is  now  being  car 
ried  out  for  the  first  time  with  a  greater 
effectiveness,  dedication,  and  ability  than 
was  ever  before  shown  since  the  Virgin 
Islands  came  under  U.S.  rule.  Governor 
Paiewonsky  is  and  has  been  responsible 
for  this  great  improvement. 

Born  and  brought  up  in  the  islands 
he  is  intimately  familiar  with  their  peo^ 
pie's  needs  and  aspirations.  He  has  had 
the  proper  vision  and  has  shown  great 
administrative  capacity  and  determina- 
tion in  materializing  his  program. 

I  repeat  that  I  completely  associate 
myself  with  what  the  able  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  said.  His  account  of  what 
has  been  happening  in  the  Virgin  la- 
lands  shows  that  this  administration 
which  put  Governor  Paiewonsky  in  that 
position  was  quite  right  in  doing  sa 
When  the  question  of  his  confirmation 
came  before  our  Subcommittee  on  Terri- 
tories and  Insular  Affairs.  I  strongly 
supported  his  appointment,  because  I 
was  convinced  that  he  would  be  a  good 
Governor.  He  has  been  more  than  that— 
he  has  been  a  great  Governor. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  his  statement.  No  Sen- 
ator is  better  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  Virgin  Islands  from  the  time 
of  their  acquisition  by  the  United  States, 
or  more  familiar  with  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment that  has  prevailed  there 
through  the  years.  To  have  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
added  to  my  remarks  is  as  fine  a  tribute 
as  can  be  paid  to  Governor  Paiewonsky 
and  to  his  program  under  this  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  our  assistant  majority 
leader. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  join  in  the  com- 
mendation by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
of  our  good  friend  from  Alaska.  He  is 
indeed  a  well-informed  Senator  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  Virgin  Islands,  as 
well  as  other  subjects.  I  have  often 
called  the  Senator  from  Alaska  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  of  our  times.  I  truly 
believe  he  is. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Idaho  in  com- 
mending Governor  Paiewonsky  and  his 
administration  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  I 
have  long  been  interested  in  those  Is- 
lands. A  gentleman  from  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Mr.  Cyril  King,  was  an  assistant 
of  mine.  He  is  now  the  Governor's 
secretary  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  There 
has  been  great  Improvement  there  in 
the  past  3  years  as  a  result  of  the  Paie- 
wonsky administration. 

One  of  the  finest  things  we  could  do 
to  show  we  are  serious  in  the  war  on 
poverty  is  to  make  the  Virgin  Islands  a 
shining  example  of  what  an  area  or  coun- 
try can  be  like  with  helpful  administra- 
tion and  programs.  This  will  require 
the  cooperation  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  and  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
for  the  leadership  shown,  but  I  hope  we 
shall  be  able  to  interest  all  our  colleagues 
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,  this  area,  because  so  many  visitors  go 
"  the  Virgin  Islands,  not  only  from  the 
United  States,  but  from  all  over  the 
world  and  it  does  not  look  well  when 
they  come  to  the  islands  to  see  slums 
ijid  poverty  and  lack  of  education.  It 
looks  much  better  to  see  what  they  are 
riven  an  opportunity  to  see  now— huge 
existing  programs,  cleaning  out  the  dirty 
old  slums  of  cities  and  villages  and  better 
schools. 

I  have  spoken  in  the  high  schools  In 
St  Croix  and  St.  Thomsis.  and  I  know 
the  effort  that  Is  being  made  to  Improve 
education  and  public  health.  It  Is  won- 
derful that  we  have  such  men  and  women 
willing  to  give  ceaselessly  of  their  time, 
effort  and  ability  to  this  worthy  en- 
deavor. It  might  be  added  that  Gov- 
ernor Paiewonsky  gave  up  a  substantial 
personal  Investment  In  business  In  or- 
der to  assume  this  responsibility.  He 
has  rendered  excellent  service;  and  I 
join  In  commending  him. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  When  I  hear  criticism 
of  the  Paiewonsky  administration  In 
Washington.  It  Is  In  contrast  to  what  I 
hear  from  the  people  on  the  wharves 
and  on  the  streets  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 
It  should  be  better  known  in  Washing- 
ton that  there  Is  now  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands the  kind  of  administration  that 
came  some  years  ago  to  Puerto  Rico  un- 
der that  great  statesman.  Gov.  Luis 
Munoz-Marin.  The  progress  Governor 
Paiewonsky  has  been  able  to  make.  In  a 
brief  period,  has  been  such  that  we  now 
take  foreign  visitors  from  Africa  and 
other  underdeveloped  regions  of  the 
world  to  the  Virgin  Islands  to  show  them 
what  is  going  on  under  an  American  ad- 
ministration. There  could  be  no  better 
testimony  as  to  the  creative  and  con- 
structive reform  that  is  being  achieved  by 
Governor  Paiewonsky. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  I  can  confirm  fully 
what  the  Senator  has  said  about  the  ap- 
preciation and  approval  of  the  plain  peo- 
ple of  the  Virgin  Islands  with  what  Gov- 
ernor Paiewonsky  Is  doing.  I  have  talked 
with  the  people  along  the  docks,  to  taxi 
drivers,  and  people  in  the  marketplace; 
and  I  found  enthusiasm  in  a  region 
where  for  many  years  there  was  con- 
siderable skepticism  about  our  Govern- 
ment among  Virgin  Islanders.  They  once 
felt  they  had  been  neglected.  They  do 
not  feel  that  way  now.  I  am  convinced 
that  If  Congress  were  to  enact  the  legis- 
lation which  has  been  proposed  at  vari- 
ous times,  to  give  the  Virgin  Islands  an 
elective  Governor,  Governor  Paiewon- 
sky would  be  elected  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

The  time  Is  at  hand  when  we  should 
seriously  consider  such  legislation.  We 
have  taken  the  necessary  preliminary 
steps,  in  that  three  Governors— two  be- 
fore Governor  Paiewonsky — have  been 
natives  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  bom  and 
reared  there.  This  Is  a  necessary  and 
desirable  preceding  step  to  an  elective 
governorship.  I  believe  the  time  has 
come,  now  that  there  have  been  three 
such  Governors,  to  allow  the  people  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  to  choose  their  own. 


I  am  confident  If  an  election  were  held 
today,  or  in  the  near  future.  Governor 
Paiewonsky  would  win  overwhelmingly. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly. I  thank  the  Senator  very  much 
for  his  contribution. 


VIETNAM  NEED:   WINNING  THE 
PEOPLE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Ta- 
kashi  Oka.  the  east  Asia  correspondent  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  has  long 
contributed  some  of  the  most  perceptive 
reporting  on  the  situation  In  South  Viet- 
nam to  be  found  in  the  American  press. 
Mr.  Oka  points  out  that  the  Vietnamese 
conflict  is  a  political  war,  and  that  politi- 
cal remedies  are  needed  to  win  the  war 
against  the  Vletcong.  The  primary  prob- 
lem in  South  Vietnam.  Mr.  Oka  declares, 
is  to  win  the  allegiance  of  the  people  In 
the  South  Vietnamese  countryside. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
perceptive  article  from  the  March  9  issue 
of  the  Monitor,  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Vietnam  Need:    WiNinKc  the  People 

(By  Takashl  Oka) 
Saigon,  Vietnam. — To  gain  victory  In 
South  Vietnam's  frustrating  war  against  the 
Communist  guerrillas,  there  must  be  a  shift 
In  emphasis  from  killing  Communists  to 
winning  the  people. 

This  Is  a  view  widely  shared  by  Viet- 
namese and  Americans  with  long  experience 
In  combating  the  Vletcong.  the  Communist 
guerrillas. 

Trite  and  worn  as  the  phrase  "winning  the 
people"  may  sound,  and  as  many  times  as  Up 
service  has  been  paid  to  this  slogan.  It  Is 
still  the  Irreducible  minimum  for  winning 
victory,  these  observers  say. 

"For  3  years  the  Pentagon  has  emphasized 
military  measures — killing  the  Vletcong." 
one  knowledgeable  source  commented. 

"We've  killed  thousands  of  Vletcong,  ac- 
cording to  our  statistics,  yet  those  45  Vlet- 
cong battalions  still  remain. 

"What  we  have  got  to  do  Is  to  get  the  vil- 
lagers to  defend  themselves — motivate  them 
to  defend  themselves.  This  will  take  care  of 
the  small  unit  actions  that  form  the  bulk 
of  Vletcong  attacks  today.  Then  the  reg- 
ular army  can  concentrate  on  the  large 
action — the  300-  or  400-men  attacks  which 
villagers  obviously  can't  cope  with." 

The  problem  Is  how  to  motivate  the  vil- 
lagers. Some  months  ago  a  survey  was  con- 
ducted to  determine  what  a  villager  actually 
wanted.  The  list  boiled  down  to  four  es- 
sentials: First,  physical  security;  second, 
economic  opportunity;  third,  local  self-de- 
termination; fourth,  the  rule  of  law. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  Communists 
could  not  provide  any  of  these  four  requisites 
except  In  a  limited  degree  over  limited  pe- 
riods of  time.  It  was  clear  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  as  then  consti- 
tuted also  failed  to  perform  this  task. 

But  the  Government  was  and  Is  in  a  far 
better  porltlon  to  do  this  than  the  Commu- 
nists. And  when  and  as  It  does.  It  has  a 
legitimate  claim  on  the  loyalty  of  the  vil- 
lagers. 

In  another,  more  recent  survey.  33.000 
people  In  a  single  critical  province  near 
Saigon  were  Interviewed.  Many  grievances 
against  the  Government  came  to  light. 

But  the  surveyors  found  that  the  Inter- 
viewees also  had  an  active  antipathy  toward 
the  Communist  guerrillas  In  their  midst. 
In  some  villages,  interviewees  supplied  ros- 


ters  of    resident    Communists   at   consider- 
able risk  to  themselves. 

Potentially,  therefore,  the  villagers  were 
not  "attentlstes" — fence  sitters.  They  had 
definite  Ideas  as  to  how  they  wanted  the 
Government  to  function.  And  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Government  actually  did  func- 
tion In  this  manner  It  could  begin  to  regain 
ground  lost  during  the  final  years  of  the  dic- 
tatorial Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  regime. 

As  for  the  argument  that  the  war  should 
be  carried  to  the  north,  thoughtful  ob- 
servers here  say  that  It  sounds  like  a  panacea 
which  does  nothing  to  solve  the  primary 
problem — winning  the  allegiance  of  the  peo- 
ple In  the  South  Vietnamese  countryside. 

The  war  must  be  fought  and  won  In  the 
south,  whatever  may  happen  In  the  north, 
these  observers  say.  And  In  their  view  this 
war  Is  In  the  highest  sense  a  political  war. 
Military  means  are  useful  only  as  this  basic 
fact  Is  recognized  and  applied. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LOUIS  M.  LYONS.  OF 
BOSTON 

Mrs.  NEU3ERGER.  Mr.  President, 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  carries 
In  Its  TV  column  the  announcement 
that  Louis  M.  Lyorxs,  of  Boston,  has  been 
awarded  the  Alfred  I.  du  Pont  Award  for 
outstanding  broadcasting  In  the  public 
interest. 

I  am  pleased  to  Invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  this  award,  not  only 
because  Louis  Lyons  Is  a  longtime  friend 
of  mine,  but  also  because  it  Is  the  first 
time  the  award  has  been  given  outside 
the  usual  commercial  network  television 
routine.  Mr.  Lyons  Is  chief  newcaster 
and  analyst  for  station  WGBH,  the  ed- 
ucational programing  and  radio  station 
In  the  Boston  area. 

I  was  pleased  to  be  asked  to  be  a  par- 
ticipant on  one  of  his  programs  several 
weeks  ago.  I  was  uiged  by  friends  In  the 
Cambridge-Boston  area  to  accept,  be- 
cause Mr.  Lyons  was  one  of  the  most 
widely  listened  to  commentators  In  the 
entire  area. 

I  have  received  more  mall  as  a  result 
of  that  broadcast  than  from  any  other 
broadcast  in  which  I  have  participated. 
So  I  am  pleased  to  see  such  recognition 
accorded  him. 

One  of  the  comments  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  Mr.  Lyons  says  that  his  gift 
of  style,  his  sturdy  Independence,  and 
his  freedom  from  fashionable  cant  and 
his  highly  personal  delivery,  make  him 
a  rare  but  winning  representative  of 
broadcasting's  highest  and  finest  tradi- 
tions. 

I  am  proud  to  pay  great  tribute  to 
Mr.  Louis  Lyons,  and  to  the  integrity  and 
Intelligence  of  the  Du  Pont  Award  Com- 
mittee for  making  the  selection. 


BEEF  IMPORTS  ARE  "WRECKING 
OUR  LIVESTOCK  ECONOMY 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  foreign 
meat  products  are  wrecking  our  basic 
livestock  economy  in  the  United  States. 
Unless  effective  action  Is  taken  promptly 
the  evil  consequences  of  these  Imports 
will -have  a  far  greater  devastating  Im- 
pact on  the  overall  economy  of  this 
country  than  all  of  the  wars  on  poverty 
which  this  administration  may  both  de- 
clare and  Implement  can  possibly  cor- 
rect. 
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Mr.  President.  It  is  imperative  that 
corrective  action  be  taken  and  that  this 
action  be  fully  effective.  We  are  already 
almost  too  late  on  placing  the  necessary 
curtailments  upon  these  Imports.  If  we 
now  do  too  little  at  this  late  date  we  will 
be  guilty  of  sharply  injuring  the  entire 
livestock  business  and  its  closely  asso- 
ciated farming  and  ranching  operations. 
Many  of  our  businessmen  and  bankers 
are  also  already  suffering. 

In  an  effort  to  be  helpful  in  developing 
corrective  action  which  will  be  fully  ef- 
fective. I  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  chaired  by  Senator 
Harry  Byrd  this  morning.  My  testimony 
will  speak  for  Itself,  and  some  of  the 
most  important  evidence  was  adduced 
during  the  colloquies  with  various  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  during  the  ques- 
tion-answer period  of  this  morning's  tes- 
timony. However,  since  it  will  be  some 
time  before  today's  committee  hearings 
are  printed.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  direct  testimony  which  I  pre- 
sented this  morning  appear  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TK3TIMONT  or  SENATOR  KARL  E.  MUNDT  BE- 
FORE THE  Senate  Finance  Committee  on 
March  16.  1964.  iw  Support  or  the  Amend- 
ment Introduced  bt  Senator  Hruska  and 
Others  To  Reduce  Imports  or  Bezf,  Veal. 
Mutton  and  Lamb 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
I  most  sincerely  appreciate  your  courtesy  and 
consideration  In  moving  expeditiously  to 
hold  hearings  on  these  most  Important  legis- 
lative proposals  to  restrict  Imports  of  meat 
and  meat  products  which  are  having  such 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  economy  of  the 
Americaji  livestock  producers.  I  hope  this 
committee  can  report  this  legislation  at  an 
early  date  so  that  this  bill  can  be  brought 
up  on  the  Senate  floor  for  action  at  the 
earliest  available  opportunity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  committee  is  to  be 
commended  by  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
moved  through  the  Congress  some  of  the 
most  important  bills  of  the  year.  However. 
I  do  not  feel  that  any  legislative  proposal 
which  you  have  considered  or  will  consider 
is  any  more  Important  to  the  overall  econ- 
omy of  all  our  50  States  than  is  the  proposal 
which  you  are  considering  here  today.  In 
fact.  Mr  Chairman.  I  feel  that  if  we  are  to 
really  wage  a  war  on  poverty  that  an  amend- 
ment to  limit  imports  of  meat  and  meat 
products  must  be  considered  as  a  major 
battle  In  that  war  because  a  sustained  con- 
tinuation of  the  prevailing.  Intolerable  ava- 
lanche of  meat  imports  will  create  new  areas 
of  poverty  where  none  have  existed  before. 

Amendment  No.  467.  introduced  by  Senator 
Hruska  and  others,  to  H.R,  1839  which  is 
the  subject  of  these  hearings  today  is  simi- 
lar to  many  other  amendments  which  have 
been  Introduced  to  this  same  legislative  pro- 
posal all  of  which  make  provision  for  the 
placing  of  llmlutions  on  imports  of  certain 
livestock  products.  I  am  happy  to  support 
this  amendment  since  It  establishes  the  year 
of  1960  as  the  base  for  the  setting  of  quotas 
on  these  Imports,  This  propooal  according 
to  figures  which  have  been  made  available 
to  me  would  permit  the  importation  Into 
the  country  of  some  413  million  pounds  of 
certain  types  of  meat  products.  This  would 
be  some  510  million  pounds  below  the 
amount  which  Is  now  being  imported  under 
the  Australia-New  Zealand  agreements  for- 
mula. Thus  amendment  467  Is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  most  effective  and  the  most  desira- 
ble of  all  of  the  proposals  now  before  you 


dealing    with    these    emergency    conditions 
created  by  today's  high  level  of  imports. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  I  believe  that  it  U 
unfortunate  that  this  committee  must  sit 
here  today  listening  to  testimony  on  legis- 
lation to  regulate  imports  of  these  meat 
products.  I  have  been  deeply  disappointed 
that  the  administration  through  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  President 
have  not  taken  action  under  authorities  at 
their  command  to  meet  this  problem  head 
on.  I  frankly  feel  that  many,  many  months 
ago  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  have 
Invoked  the  emergency  provisions  of  section 
22  of  the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act  of 
1935.  For  the  Information  of  the  members 
of  this  conunittee  and  the  record  this  sec- 
tion contains  a  provision  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: "In  any  case  where  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  and  reports  to  the 
President  with  regard  to  any  article  or  ar- 
ticles that  a  condition  exists  requiring 
emergency  treatment,  the  President  may  take 
Immediate  action  under  this  section  with- 
out awaiting  the  recommendations  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  such  action  to  continue 
In  effect  pending  the  rejwrt  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Tariff  Commission  and 
action  thereon  by  the  President." 

While  I  realize  that  section  22  applies 
mainly  to  price-supported  crops,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  with  the  imagination  of  this 
administration  they  could  have,  or  still 
could  for  that  matter,  determine  that  live- 
stock Imports  would  come  under  this  inter- 
pretation In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  De- 
partment buys,  every  year,  meat  and  meat 
products  for  the  school-lunch  program  and 
for  distribution  under  certain  welfare  pro- 
grams— and  the  dairy  support  program.  In 
fact,  I  believe  statistics  would  support  the 
fact  that  the  Secretary  has  had  to  buy  more 
dairy  products  Ijecause  of  beef  imports. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  evidently  has 
not  made  the  emergency  recommendations 
for  the  Imposition  of  such  restrictions  and 
the  President  has  not  acted  and  we  are  here 
today  making  a  legislative  history  with  the 
hope  In  our  hearts  that  this  committee  In 
all  its  wisdom  will  report  H.R.  1839  with  an 
amendment  which  will  impose  fully  effective 
restriction  on  the  Imports  of  meat  and  meat 
products  and  thus  provide  some  encourage- 
ment for  the  future  of  those  In  this  coun- 
try who  are  engaged  in  livestock  produc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  is  replete  with 
statistics  on  the  increase  of  these  Imports 
and  the  effect  which  they  are  having  on  the 
economy  of  our  livestock  people.  However, 
let  me  point  out  that  on  March  11,  1964.  in 
a  publication  entitled  "Farm  Income  Situa- 
tion" Issued  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture It  states  on  page  6  that  "Receipts 
from  livestock  and  livestock  products 
dropped  about  2  percent  in  1963.  This  de- 
cline was  due  primarily  to  lower  meat  ani- 
mal prices  at  the  farm."  This  same  publi- 
caUon  reports  that  South  Dakota  income 
was  down  12  percent  in  1963  and  again  Indi- 
cates the  loss  occurred  because  of  declining 
receipts  In  the  livestock  industry.  Since 
about  70  percent  of  the  agriculture  Income 
In  South  Dakota  comes  frc«n  livestock  pro- 
duction It  Is  most  apparent  that  our  farm- 
ers In  South  Dakota  have  been  seriously  hurt 
economically  because  of  the  lack  of  any  ef- 
fective action  to  curb  these  imports  In  fact, 
Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  in  South  Dakota 
livestock  producers  suffered  a  $56  million  de- 
valuation In  their  assets  In  livestock  alone. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  It  Is  Imperative 
that  this  committee  and  this  Congress  take 
expeditious  action  to  approve  legislation 
which  would  Impose  needed  restrictions.  Ac- 
cording to  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Roland  R.  Renne,  in  an  address  to  the  Amer- 
ican National  Cattleman's  Association  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  January  28  of  this  year 
he  said  and  I  quote:  "Today  the  United 
States  Is  the  only  major  beef  market  with- 
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out   any  quantitative  restrictions  and  whv 
a  v«ry  nominal  fixed  import  duty." 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  we  have  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  saying  we  are  the 
only  major  beef  market  without  any  quan 
tltatlve  restrictions  on  imports.  We  had^ 
opportunity  in  the  Senate  on  March  5  if  I^ 
had  adopted  the  Hruska  amendment  to  harc 
corrected  this  situation  but  for  reasons  which 
are  varied  and  sundry  the  Senate  failed  to 
adopt  that  amendment  by  meager  but  effec 
tlve  margin  of  two  votes.  Had  our  ettwu 
succeeded  then,  you  would  not  need  to  be 
meeting  here  today  to  consider  thU  serious 
problem  which  remains  unsolved. 

We  are  now  taking  this  route  in  an  at- 
tempt to  get  the  Job  done.  The  livestock 
industry  Is  the  basic  Industry  of  a  great 
segment  of  our  country.  The  llvestockmen 
are  desperate  for  help  against  a  kind  of  com- 
petition smiled  on  by  the  admlnUtration 
which  they  cannot  hope  to  have  corrected 
without  some  help  from  Congress.  We  who 
are  sponsoring  the  various  amendmenu  pro- 
viding for  these  limitations  on  Imports  do 
not  ask  to  have  all  Imports  cut  off  but  we 
do  believe  that  our  American  producers  do 
have  a  primary  claim  on  the  American  mar- 
ket. 

Congress  in  my  opinion  cannot  fall  the 
American  livestock  producer  and  I  therefore 
urge  this  committee  to  report  HR  1839  with 
the  necessary  amending  language  such  as 
set  forth  in  amendment  No.  467  providing 
for  the  imposition  of  quotas  on  certain  meat 
Imports  which  will  be  effective  and  which 
will  make  for  an  optimistic  economic  cli- 
mate m  which  the  llvestockmen  can  oper- 
ate so  that  they,  too,  can  then  participate 
in  our  national  economic  growth. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
clusion, may  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  generally  to  support  legis- 
lation which  will  eliminate  the  calendar 
year  1963  entirely  from  any  computa- 
tion quotas  or  averages  in  deter- 
mining allowable  quantities  of  meat  im- 
ports to  flow  into  America.  After  all. 
we  all  know  that  1963  was  the  year  of 
the  big  flood  insofar  as  the  inundation  of 
our  American  markets  by  foreign  meat 
imports  is  concerned.  Hence.  In  solving 
the  problem  and  in  setting  allowable 
quotas  we  should  either  take  the  Hruska 
formula  of  using  the  5  years  preceding 
1963  as  our  guide — eliminating  the  flood 
tides  of  1963  imports  entirely  In  our  con- 
siderations— or  take  some  near-normal 
year  such  as  1960  to  determine  the  allow- 
able level  of  imports. 

In  its  defeat  by  two  votes  of  the  Hruska 
amendment  to  the  farm  bill  which  would 
have  set  appropriate  quotas  without  fur- 
ther delay,  the  Senate  has  contributed 
to  a  continuation  of  a  severe  economic 
problem  which  must  be  corrected. 
Therefore,  I  hope  that  action  will  be 
taken  at  the  earliest  permissible  date — 
even  though  we  are  already  fearfully 
tardy  about  meeting  a  national  problem 
of  the  utmost  urgency. 


SENATOR  HUMPHREYS  BRILLIANT 
EXPOSITION  OP  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
BILL  ON  "MEET  THE  PRESS" 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  8,  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  ap- 
peared on  the  "Meet  the  Press"  program. 

Since  Senator  Humphrey  is  the  floor 
manager  of  the  pending  civil  rights  bill 
and  March  8  was  the  eve  of  the  his- 
toric Senate  debate  on  the  bill,  Senator 
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HUMPHREY  was  primarily  questioned  on 

^r  President,  Senator  Humphrey  has 
n,anv  great  talents  well  known  to  this 
K^v  He  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
Sient  men  in  the  Nation  Few  if  any 
S  the  remarkable  capacity  of  Senator 
HUMPHREY  to  arouse,  to  inspire,  to  per- 

*"now  most  spellbinders  trade  on  dra- 
matic overstatement  of  their  case  on 
exaggeration,  distortion. 

The  unique  ability  of  Senator  Hum- 
phrey is  his  capacity  to  make  an  ex- 
traordinarily convincing  case  without  a 
•single  overstatement  of  exaggeration. 

Sunday.  March  8,  Senator  Humphrey 
demonstrated  what  an  invaluable  asset 
this  is  for  the  cause  of  civil  rights  which 
he  leads  in  the  Senate. 

Senator  Humphreys  exposition  of  the 
civil  rights  bill— what  it  does  and  what 
it  does  not  do,  what  it  means  to  this 
Nation's  future— provides  a  superlative 
and  accurate  insight  into  this  bUl  now 
before  the  Senate.  .    .v,  *    *i, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  Senator  Humphrey's  bril- 
liant appearance  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Meet  the  Press,  March  8,  1964 
Quest:     Senator    Hubert    H.     Humphrey, 
Democrat,   of   Minnesota,   Democratic    whip. 
Panel:  May  Craig,  Portland  (Maine)  Press 
Herald     Frank    van    der    Linden,    Nashville 
Banner,    Herbert  Kaplow,   NBC   News:    Law- 
rence E.  Splvak,  permanent  panel  member. 
Moderator:  Ned  Brooks. 
iii   BROOK.S.  This  is  Ned  Brooks,  Inviting 
you  to  "Meet  the  Press." 
(Announcement.) 

Mr.  Brooks.  Ovu-  guest  today  on  "Meet  the 
Press"  Is  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  of 
Minnesota,  floor  leader  in  the  Senate  for 
the  civil  rights  bill  which  he  has  called  the 
most  Important  and  significant  legislation 
to  come  before  Congress  In  our  lifetime. 

Senator  Humphrey  is  the  majority  whip 
and  member  of  the  Important  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  chairman  of  the  Dis- 
armament Subcommittee. 

Sargent  Shrlver,  who  was  originally  an- 
nounced for  today,  will  appear  at  a  later 
date. 

We  will  start  the  questions  now  with  Law- 
rence E.  Splvak,  permanent  member  of  the 
"Meet  the  Press"  panel. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Senator,  the  Senate  has  never 
In  Its  history  beaten  a  filibuster  over  civil 
rights.  Why  do  you  think  you  can  win  this 
time? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Well,  Mr.  Splvak,  I 
believe  that  we  can  win  this  time  because 
there  Is  a  time  in  the  affairs  of  men  and 
nations  when  an  idea  comes  to  Its  fruition. 
I  really  believe  that  the  American  public 
recognizes  the  need  for  civil  rights  leglsla- 
Uon.  We  have  had  plenty  of  instances  that 
would  tell  us  that  something  needs  to  be 
done  and  I  sincerely  believe  In  the  light  of 
the  tremendousi  vote  that  we  witnessed  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  a  vote  of  290 
to  130,  for  the  civil  rights  bill,  that  Congress 
1b  ready  to  act. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Now,  Senator,  you.  better  than 
anybody  else,  know  that  the  House  and  the 
Senate  are  two  different  bodies.  How  many 
votes  can  you  get  in  the  Senate  today  to 
bring  about  cloture  to  break  a  filibuster? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Well,  if  we  were  to  be 
called  upon  to  use  the  procedure  of  cloture, 
which  is  provided  for  in  our  rules,  we  would 
of  course  need  two-thirds  of  those  present 
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and  voting.  The  maximum  would  be  67. 
The  majority  leader,  Mr.  Mansfield,  has 
sald^-and  I  think  correctly  so — that  we 
would  need  something  like  24  to  25  Republi- 
can votes  alongside  of  those  that  we  could 
muster  on  the  Democratic  side.  I  was  very 
pleased  to  note  that  one  of  the  Senators  on 
the  Republican  side,  very  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  civil  rights.  Senator  Scott,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, said  today  that  the  Republicans 
could  muster  25  votes  for  cloture.  Therefore. 
If  we  were  to  have  to  apply  cloture,  if  the  de- 
bate necessitated  that,  I  then  predict  that 
we  could  apply  it  and  we  could  bring  this 
measure  to  a  vote  and  if  we  can  bring  it  to 
a  vote,  we  will  have  the  votes  I  am  confident 
to  pass  the  civil  rights  bill. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Senator,  those  who  know  the 
workings  of  the  Senate  say  that  Senator 
DiRKSEN  has  the  power  to  control  the  fate 
of  this  civil  rights  bill.  Do  you  go  along 
with  that? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Well,  Senator  Dirksen 
surely  will  be  a  very  key  person  In  this  entire 
historic  debate  and  In  a  sense  I  am  pleased 
that  he  will  be  because  I  have  a  very  high  re- 
gard for  Senator  Dirksen.  He  is  the  Republi- 
can leader.  He  is  a  man  who  thinks  of  his 
country  before  he  thinks  of  his  party.  He  Is 
one  who  understands  the  legislative  process 
intimately  and  fully,  and  I  sincerely  believe 
that  when  Senator  Dirksen  has  to  face  that 
moment  of  decision  where  his  Infiuence  and 
where  his  leadership  will  be  required  In  order 
to  give  us  the  votes  that  are  necessary  to 
pass  this  bill,  that  he  will  not  be  found 
wanting. 

I  would  trust  Senator  Dirksen,  and  I  am 
confident  that  that  trust  will  not  be  mis- 
placed. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Senator,  I  am  sure  Senator 
DntKSEN  appreciates  those  kind  words,  but 
I  am  not  sure  it  will  win  his  vote  over  to 
your  side  quite  that  easily.  He  has  defi- 
nitely said  that  he  Is  against  the  public 
accommodations  section.  Now  are  you  go- 
ing to  be  able  to  get  his  agreement  on  the 
compulsory  aspect  of  that  section  without 
some  compromise? 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  have  watched  Sen- 
ator Dirksen  In  the  Senate  for  some  time, 
and  by  the  way,  I  didn't  say  what  I  said 
about  him  to  get  his  vote. 

Mr.  Spivak.  I  didn't  say  you  did. 
Senator    Humphrey.  I    said    what    I    said 
about   him  because  I  do  have  a  very  high 
regard  for  him. 

Mr.  Spivak.  I  didn't  say  you  did.  Senator. 
I  Just  said  It  wasn't  going  to  get  his  vote. 
Senator  Humphrey.  Don't  be  too  sure  he 
won't  vote  with  us,  Mr.  Splvak.  I  think  he 
shall.  The  public  accommodations  section 
is  the  one  that  has  caused  Senator  Dirksen 
some  concern.  I  would  say,  however,  that 
In  examining  title  II,  which  Is  the  public 
accommodations  title  in  the  House-passed 
civil  rights  bill,  that  Senator  Dirksen  will 
find  that  most  of  the  concern  that  he  had 
over  the  original  bill,  the  bill  as  introduced 
by  the  administration,  the  bill  that  was 
originally  in  the  committee  In  the  House 
and  even  as  It  came  from  the  committee 
in  the  House  to  the  House  floor,  that  those 
worries  and  concerns  have  been  changed, 
have  been  altered,  and  I  am  quite  confident 
that  once  the  Senator  has  given  his  full 
thought  and  time  to  the  public  accommoda- 
tions section,  that  without  materially 
changing  that  section  he  will  be  able  to 
support  the  bill  and  help  us  In  Its  passage. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Senator,  despite  many  denials, 
there  has  been  talk  around  of  a  compromise 
on  the  civil  rights  bUl.  What  can  you  tell 
us  about  that? 

Senator  Humphrey.  It  Is  nonsense.  There 
Is  no  truth  to  It  at  all.  I  am  pleased  that 
you  brought  It  up  because  it  needs  to  be 
set  at  rest.  Who  would  compromise  on  It? 
Surely  not  the  President,  who  has  put  his 
whole  support  behind  it.  Surely  not  Sena- 
tor   Humphrey    or    Senator    Kuchel,    the 


Republican  leader.  There  Is  no  compromise 
and  I  recall  that  the  Southern  leader,  a  great 
Senator,  Senator  Russell,  of  Georgia,  said 
only  last  week  that  he  knew  of  no  com- 
promise and  there  will  be  no  wheels  and  no 
deals  and  no  compromise  that  will  in  any 
way  fundamentally  affect  or  alter  this  bUl. 
Mr.  Spivak.  Would  you  rather  take  defeat 
of  the  bill  than  make  a  compromise  of  any 
Important  nature? 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  don't  expect  that 
this  bill  will  be  defeated.  This  bill  Is  a 
sensible,  fair,  moderate,  reasonable,  well- 
designed  piece  of  legislation.  It  Is  bipartisan, 
it  is  directed  toward  a  national  problem,  a 
moral  Issue,  and  I  am  positively  convinced 
that  when  people  study  this  bill  as  some  of 
us  have — and  I  have  put  many  hours  at  it — 
It  win  be  found  that  It  will  have  great  sup- 
port throughout  the  Nation  and  In  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Spivak.  My  question.  Senator,  was. 
Would  you  rather  take  defeat  of  this  bUl 
than  compromise  on  it? 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  don't  want  to  have 
an  iffy  question  like  this,  Mr.  Splvak,  because 
we  are  going  to  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  Brooks.  We  will  be  back  with  "Meet 
the  Press"  and  more  questions  for  our  guest. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  but  first,  this 
message. 

( Announcement.) 

Mr.  Brooks.  And  now  resuming  our  inter- 
view our  guest  today  is  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey,  of  Minnesota.  You  have  Just  met 
Lawrence  E.  Splvak,  permanent  member  of 
the  panel.  Our  other  reporters  today  are 
Frank  van  der  Linden,  of  the  Nashville  Ban- 
ner; May  Craig,  of  the  Portland  (Maine) 
Press  Herald;  and  Herbert  Kaplow,  of  NBC 
News.  We  wUl  continue  the  questions  now 
with  Mr.  Van  der  Linden. 

Mr.  Van  der  Linden.  Senator  Humphrey, 
Senator  Hugh  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  Re- 
publican memt>er  of  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee, which  is  Investigating  Bobby  Baker. 
has  raised  a  question  in  the  hearings  as  to 
whether  Baker,  when  he  was  secretary  to  the 
Senate  Democratic  majority,  received  large 
campaign  contributions  for  a  presidential 
candidate.  This  was  in  1960,  when  Baker 
was  working  for  the  now  President  Johnson. 
ScoTT  also  charges  that  the  Democrats  are 
In  a  big  hurry  to  close  this  investigation  down 
without  going  Into  campaign  spending.  I'd 
like  to  ask  you  as  the  assistant  leader  of  the 
Senate,  do  you  think  the  committee  should 
go  into  the  issue  of  the  campaign  spending 
or  should  they  carry  this  Investigation  on? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Well,  If  Senator  Scott 
has  evidence  of  any  wrongdoing,  then  the 
committee  obviously  ought  to  look  at  it,  but 
if  it  is  Just  some  thought  that  may  have 
passed  through  his  mind  as  a  former  Na- 
tional Chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  that  we  ought  to  Just  take  a 
look  at  how  the  Democrats  spend  money  and 
raise  money,  then  I  think  it  Is  not  a  lair 
proposition. 

But  if  there  Is  evidence,  evidence  that  Indi- 
cates that  there  Is  some  wrongdoing,  then 
the  committee  has  an  obligation;  but  no  evi- 
dence has  been  presented.  You  Just  cant 
go  around  Investigating  what  little  Idea  or 
charges  someone  may  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  Van  der  Linden.  Senator,  he  raised  a 
question  when  questioning  Mr.  Baker  and 
mentioned  specifically  that  Fred  Black,  who 
is  an  agent  for  North  American  Aviation 
Corp.,  reportedly  has  said  he  gave  the  con- 
tribution to  Baker.  And  Baker  refused  to 
answer  any  questions.  So  that  leaves  the 
question  of  whether  the  hearing  should  go 
on  now  or  do  you  think  It  ought  to  be  wound 
up  In  a  hurry? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Well,  I  don't  think 
anything  as  important  as  this  ought  to  be 
done  in  a  hurry  and  It  hasnt  been  done  in 
a  hurry  It  seems  to  me  it  has  been  drag- 
ging on,  almost  like  the  ist  session  of  the 
88th  Congress,     This  whole  matter  ol  Mr. 
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Baker  la  under  Investigation  from  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  from  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  a  committee  of  Congress.  It 
seems  to  me  It  Is  getting  a  rather  thorough 
going  over. 

Mr.  Van  dex  Linden.  Looking  ahead  from 
the  1960  campaign  to  1964.  we  understand 
that  you  might  be  available  for  the  vice 
presidential  nomination.  Could  you  con- 
firm that? 

Senator  Huicphrzt.  Well,  Bfr.  Van  der 
Linden,  no  one  has  really  brought  this  to  my 
attention  except  reporters,  and  as  much  as 
I  admire  and  respect  my  friends  of  the  news 
media  It  seems  to  me  that  that  decision  will 
be  really  In  the  hands  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention. I  dont  like  to  have  to  report  this 
to  you.  and  It  will  be  no  news  flash,  but  the 
President  hasn't  asked  me.  the  Democratic 
Convention  hasn't  nominated  me  and  I  am 
very  content  with  being  U.S.  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mrs.  Ckaio.  Senator,  children  are  being 
dragged  out  of  their  homes  and  put  in  buses 
and  taken  off  to  distant  schools  away  from 
their  family  neighborhoods  to  repair  what 
they  call  racial  Imbalance.  Is  there  anything 
In  the  bin  to  do  that? 

Senator  Ht7Mi>huet.  There  la  not,  Mrs. 
Craig. 

Mrs.  Ckaio.  I  understood  the  bill  forbade 
It  but  Congressman  Howard  SMrtH.  who  Is 
pretty  familiar  with  It  says  that  It  Is  In 
there,  but  It  Is  covered  up. 

Senator  Humfhrkt.  It  Is  not.  and  I  have 
examined  the  bill  with  meticulous  care.  I 
have  asked  attorneys  that  are  competent  In 
this  field.  It  Is  not  there,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  ought  to  have  race  as  a  basis 
of  assignment  of  students  or  children  or 
pupils  to  a  school  for  purposes  of  segrega- 
tion or  Integration. 

Mrs.  Craig.  Some  of  the  Negro  leaders  say 
that  It  Is  all  right  to  break  laws  which  are 
not  right.     Do  you  approve  of  that? 

Senator  HxncPHRZT.  It  Is  always  all  right 
to  petition,  Mrs.  Craig,  and  It  Is  right  to 
speak  and  It  Is  right  to  assemble  and  the 
law  enforcement  officials  should  protect 
those  rights  but  It  Is  not  right  and  proper 
to  break  laws,  as  such.  It  Is.  however,  the 
duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  protect 
the  citizen's  right  to  assemble,  to  petition 
peacefully  and  If  need  be  to  speak  freely 
about  any  grievance  or  any  Injustice  that  a 
person  might  feel.  This  Is  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  The  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. Itself,  called  for  a  redress  of  our 
grievances.  The  Boston  Tea  Party  Is  a  part 
of  the  history  of  the  United  States  We  have 
been  a  people  that  have  protested  against 
wrong  all  through  our  history.  We  have  a 
sense  of  social  Justice  and  I  would  advise  my 
good  friends  wherever  they  may  be  that  It 
Is  good  to  respect  the  law  but  It  Is  also  good 
to  ask  for  redress  of  laws  that  are  unjust 
or  unfair,  and  I  think  this  Is  what  the  civil 
rights  people,  those  that  are  particularly  fel- 
low citizens  of  Negro  birth,  have  been  seek- 
ing to  do. 

Mrs.  Craig.  Do  you  believe  In  demonstra- 
tions such  as  happened  Friday  night  In  New 
York  at  the  Trl-Borough  Bridge  where  seven 
sat  on  the  pavement  and  thousands  of  peo- 
ple trying  to  get  home  at  the  rush  hour 
could  not  use  the  public  streets? 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  do  not.  Mrs.  Craig, 
and  I  believe,  however,  as  I  said  before  that 
the  responsibility  of  the  police  Is  to  protect 
the  demonstrators  as  well  as  the  spectators, 
to  maintain  law  and  order,  to  prevent  vio- 
lence and  disorder  and  Injury  to  property 
and  person,  but  by  the  same  token  the  rea- 
son for  these  demonstrations  needs  to  be 
examined.  Why  the  demonstrations?  Be- 
cause of  a  longtime — a  long  history  of — 
abuse,  of  lack  of  opportunity,  of  slums,  of 
poor  housing,  of  Inadequate  education,  of 
fnistratlon,  of  hopelessness,  and  once  that 


you  have  this  long  period  of  history  of  this 
kind  of  collective  social  Injustice  you  can  ex- 
pect some  outbursts.  I  regret  some  of  the 
outbursts  but  I  think  they  are  Inevitable  un- 
less we  get  at  the  core  of  the  problem,  at 
the  root  of  the  problem  which  means  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  the  Negro  people 
equal  to  the  other  citizens.  Which  means 
that  he  Is  brought  Into  society  as  an  equal 
and  has  the  full  protection  of  the  laws. 
Then,  may  I  say.  demonstrations,  I  think, 
will  cease. 

Mr.  Kaplow.  Senator,  what  Is  negotiable 
on  your  civil  rights  package? 

Senator  Hcmphret.  Mr.  Kaplow.  the  bill 
that  was  passed  by  the  House,  to  my  mind, 
represents  an  Instrument  or  a  document  that 
has  already  been  negotiated.  We  recall  viv- 
idly, I  am  sure — you  as  an  eminent  news 
commentator  will  recall — In  October  of  last 
year,  how  the  Attorney  General  and  members 
of  the  Justice  Department  and  our  late  and 
beloved  President  Kennedy  sat  down  quietly, 
effectively  and  worked  with  the  House  Re- 
publican leadership,  Mr.  Haixeck  and  Mr. 
McCtnxocH.  as  well  as  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership, to  work  out  truly  a  compromise  bill 
at  the  House  level.  The  present  bill  before 
the  Senate  passed  by  the  House  was  even 
amended  on  the  House  floor.  I  repeat:  It  Is 
a  moderate  bill.  It  Is  fair.  It  Is  reasonable. 
It  had  better  than  a  2-to-l  majority.  It  Is 
bipartisan.  One  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
Republicans  voted  for  that  bill — 152  Demo- 
crats. I  don't  think  It  needs  any  modifica- 
tion. It  Is  good  legislation  and  I  pay  trib- 
ute to  those  who  designed  It. 

Mr.  Kaplow.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  Senate 
tactics,  you  don't  ever  go  In  with  a  bill 
that  you  say  can  be  negotiated  or  compro- 
mised but  as  a  matter  of  fact  dont  you  go 
In  In  the  weeks  of  debate  and  occasionally 
alter  sections? 

Senator    HnnPHRrr.  We    have    and    most 

bills  are  that  way,  sir,  but  bills 

Mr.  Kaplow.  Why  shouldn't  It  happen  this 
time? 

Senator  HtrMPHRET.  Because  of  the  prob- 
lem we  face  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  pass  civil  rights  legislation.  Be- 
cause a  minority  can  block  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  the  bill  unless  we  have  unusual 
strength. 

Mr.  Kaplow.  Do  you  mean  a  minority? 
Senator  Huicphret.  A  minority.  Excuse 
me  if  I  said  majority.  A  minority.  There- 
fore I  think  It  would  be  desirable  for  us  to 
take  the  work  that  has  already  been  com- 
pleted In  the  House  and  to  pass  It  In  the 
Senate.  This  would  avoid,  sir.  going  back 
through  the  House  again,  through  confer- 
ence and  bringing  it  back  to  the  Senate. 

I  have  been  around  the  Senate  long  enough 
to  know  that  If  you  try  to  make  two  runs  at 
one  piece  of  civil  rights  legislation  In  l  year, 
you  are  apt  to  get  nothing. 

Mr  Kaplow.  Senator,  wasn't  It  a  fact  that 
In  the  original  Kennedy  administration  civil 
rights  package  there  was  no  Inclusion  of  the 
FEPC  provision? 

Senator  Humphret.  That  Is  correct.  The 
President,  however,  did  Include  In  his  mes- 
sage such  a  provision  and  It  was  added  In 
the  House  and  I  might  add  that  the  pro- 
vision on  fair  employment  practices  In  the 
House  bill  Is  essentially  a  Republican  de- 
signed feature.  It  Is  very  moderate.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  great  deal  of  voluntary  compli- 
ance and  It  has  no  enforcement  powers  In 
the  Commission.  All  enforcement  Is  to  be 
found  In  the  Federal  courts. 

Mr.  Kaplow.  Is  It  conceivable  that  the 
FEPC  would  be  dropped  to  keep  the  public 
accommodations  provision  in.  in  substan- 
tially the  form  It  now  Is? 

Senator  Hubcphret.  Why  should  we?  It  Is 
needed.  It  U  helpful.  It  U  a  very  limited 
measure.  Frankly  there  are  many  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  think  this  bill  ought  to 
be  greatly  strengthened.  I  am  In  the  posi- 
tion as  the  floor  leader  of  saying  that  surely 
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It  ought  not  to  be  weakened  and  I  beii«» 
that  if  you  try  to  strengthen  it  you  m»! 
very  well  break  or  destroy  the  base  of  ^ 
port  which  was  developed  during  that  ei" 
cellent  debate  In  the  House  of  Represents 
tlves,  and  the  House  was  at  Its  finest  hmi» 
during  the  debate,  title  by  title,  on  the  cl^ 
rights  bill.  I  hope  that  we  can  debate  it  Id 
the  Senate  the  same  way,  worthy  of  the 
position  of  the  U.S.  Senator,  worthy  of  th» 
dignity  of  our  body,  title  by  tlUe.  Let^ 
debate  It  that  way.  And  U  we  do  I  think 
we  wlU  find  that  every  title  Is  Justlfled^^ 
Mr.  Spivak.  Senator,  am  I  to  understand 
that  you  are  really  going  on  record  as  sayina 
that  It  is  going  to  be  either  thia  bin  or^ 
bill  at  all  this  session? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Well.  Mr.  Spivak,  the 
word  "never"  Is  a  word  that  a  man  in  public 
life  seldom  or  never  ought  to  use.  I  am 
saying  that  the  objectives,  the  basic  pur- 
poses, the  basic  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
are  sound  and  solid  and  reasonable  and  fair 
I  have  as  my  objective,  sir,  as  the  fioor  leader 
for  this  bill — and  I  am  sure  now  I  speak  for 
my  Republican  friends,  who.  by  the  way 
win  have  equal  responsibility  since  we  can't 
pass  legislation  unless  it  is  a  bipartisan  pro- 
posal— I  go  on  record  as  saying  that  the 
House  bill  is  desirable.  It  is  what  we  ought 
to  come  out  with.  This  Is  what  we  want 
I  hope  and  pray  that  we  will  be  able  to  nic- 
ceed  in  it.  I  am  not  one  ;>erson  that  feeli 
that  you  take  all  or  nothing,  but  my  objec- 
tive is  the  House  bill.  I  see  no  reason  u 
compromise.  I  do  not  Intend  to  compromlM 
and  I  do  not  Intend,  If  I  can  help  It,  to  ate 
the  bUl  altered. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Senator.  In  August  of  thli 
year  you  did  say  In  an  Interview  In  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  that  the  bill  might 
have  to  be  modified,  particularly  the  public 
accommodations  section.  You  said  it  may 
be  limited  to  certain  public  places  like  hotela 
and  motels. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes. 
Mr.    Spivak.  Now   can   we   take  it  that  if 
it  were  necessary  to  modify  it  that  that  kind 
of  compromise  might  still  come  about? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Mr.  Spivak.  I  am 
pleased  that  you  brought  up  that  August 
statement  of  mine  because  this  bill  has  been 
modified  since  Axigust  so  much  on  the  public 
accommodations  section  that  It  would  hardly 
be  recognizable.  Actually  the  bill  reported 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  Is  a 
much  stronger  bill  on  public  accommoda- 
tions than  Is  the  House  bill.  The  House  com- 
mittee modified  the  original  Kennedy  pro- 
p>osal  on  public  accommodations,  modified  It 
in  many  ways,  liberalized  It,  Included  whole 
areas  of  voluntarism,  limited  effectlvenea 
and  the  application. 

The  modification  Senator  Humphrey 
wanted  in  August  has  been  achieved  and  then 
some  in  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  and 
the  one  before  us. 

Mr.  Van  der  Linden.  Senator,  you  are  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  very  close  to  the  President.  You  go  to 
the  White  House  quite  a  bit.  So  I  imagine 
you  have  information  which  other  people 
don't  have  regarding  foreign  affairs. 

I'd  like  to  ask  you.  How  many  Russian 
troops  or  so-called  technicians  are  still  In 
Cuba  and  what  Is  President  Johnson  doing,  if 
anything,  to  get  them  out? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Mr.  Van  der  Linden,  I 
do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  how  many  Rus- 
sian troops  are  In  Cuba.  I  understand  there 
are  fewer  there  now  than  there  were  6  months 
ago  and  I  understand  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  withdrawing  some  of  its  troops  and 
some  of  its  technicians  but  I  am  unable  to 
give  you  an  adequate  and  frank  answer,  and 
that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do  on  this 
program. 

Mr.  Van  der  LnroKN.  You  understand  the 
reports  are  that  several  thousand  still  re- 
main there? 
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q^nator  HuMPH«rr.  That  is  entirely  pos- 
ribit  'ir     I  think  that  that  might  be  pos- 

"'u'r  Van  der  Linden.  Do  you  know  of  any 
Vf!v  to  move  them  out,  any  agreements 
•^  h  th?Rus8ian  leaders,  involving  the  wheat 
SS  anything  like  that? 
"X  "tor  HUMPHREY.  No,  I  don't  know  of 
.„v  such  understanding  or  any  such  agree- 
^t  Mav  I  say  I  would  hope  that  our 
^vernment  would  continue  to  press  for  the 
J^moval  of  those  troops  and  the  technicians 
Ind  I  am  hopeful  that  this  will  be  accom- 
jShed  It  is  the  objective  of  this  admin- 
i.tration   to   do   so. 

Mrs  CRAIG  Senator,  the  House  added  an 
.mindment  to  the  bill  giving  women  the 
?Se  protection  In  employment  dlscrimlna- 
Son  afforded  on  grounds  of  race,  creed,  and 
other  things.  That  was  opposed  by  the  ad- 
Stratlon  in  the  House.  Will  you  accept 
It  in  the  Senate? 

senator  Humphrey.  Well.  Mrs.  Craig,  I  am 
.11  for  women  and  I  believe  that  the  provl- 
rion  in  all  seriousness  that  Is  In  that  bUl  U 
acceptable.  I  have  said  I  am  very  aware  of 
If  I  know  it  caused  considerable  debate  and 
dlKUsslon  but  I  think  we  can  accept  that 
nrovislon  and  it  is  a  workable  one. 

Mrs  Craig.  Now  Negroes  are  demanding 
quotas  of  employment.  Do  you  approve  of 
quotas  In  employment? 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  approve  of  nondis- 
crimination in  employment.  That  is  why  I 
think  that  the  answer  to  this  quota  problem, 
Urs  Craig,  Is  the  fair  employment  practices 
provision,  particularly  as  It  Is  written  In  the 
House  bill. 

By  the  way.  I  was  looking  this  House  bUl 
over  Just  yesterday  and  then  I  went  back 
and  looked  over  the  proposal  that  was  of- 
fered in  the  Senate  in  1949  by  the  late  Sena- 
tor Robert  Taft.  It  is  almost  identical. 
Almost  identical.  I  say  this  because  so  many 
people  m  speaking  of  this  civil  rights  bUl 
presume  that  it  has  gone  way  off  into  the 
wild  blue  yonder,  radical,  far-retiching 
schemes.  To  the  contrary.  We  mentioned 
a  moment  ago  public  accommodations.  For 
goodness  sakes.  32  States  already  have  pub- 
lic accommodations  laws  stronger  than  In 
this  bin.  The  common  law  of  England  prior 
to  Chaucer  and  the  Canterbury  Tales  pro- 
vided, for  example,  that  there  should  be  no 
discrimination  on  the  part  of  an  innkeeper 
in  terms  of  his  gueets.  We  are  really  Just 
trying  to  catch  up  with  old  Chaucer. 

Mrs.  Craig.  Senator,  one  of  the  most  In- 
sulting discriminations  in  the  country  are 
the  laws  in  19  States  forbidding  whites  to 
marry  nonwhltes.  Why  Is  that  not  a  civil 
right  In  your  bUl? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Well.  Mrs.  Craig.  I  am 
a  practical  man.  Maybe  it  is  because  I  am 
getting  a  little  older  I  would  hope  that  I 
have  learned  something  in  Congress.  This 
bin  doesn't  cover  everything.  This  blU  Is 
designed  for  certain  limited  purposes.  This 
bill  will  not  bring  Utopia.  It  will  require 
cooperation  at  the  levels  of  local  and  State 
government  and  voluntary  organizations  and 
Individuals. 

We  don't  try  to  deal  with  every  problem  In 
this  bill,  and  frankly  I  don't  think  people 
know  quite  how  to  deal  with  that  problem, 
and  we  are  not  trying  to  move  into  that 
kind  of  a  private  relationship  in  Federal 
law. 
Mr.   Brooks.  We    have    about   2    minutes. 

Mr.  Kaplow 

Mr.  Kaplow.  Senator,  are  you  concerned 
about  what  will  happen  after  this  civil 
rights  debate  is  resolved?  The  aftermath? 
if  It  is  not  a  strong  enough  bill  for  the 
militant  desegregationists  and  if  it  is  too 
strong  for  the  people  who  are  starting  to 
react  against  this  desegregation  fervor? 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  think  if  this  bill  Is 
passed,  Mr.  Kaplow,  It  -ylU  be  looked  upon  as 
the  greatest  achievement  In  the  field  of  hu- 
naan  rights  since  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
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matlon.  It  will  mean  that  we  have  elim- 
inated by  law  the  citizenship  gap  In  this 
country.  The  citizenship  gap  that  has 
weakened  America  for  better  than  a  cen- 
tury— yes.  for  two  centuries. 

Mr.  Kaplow.  Suppose  It  Isn't  passed? 
Senator  Humphrey.  I  am  not  worried  as  to 
what  its  effects  will  be  except  that  It  will  be 
good. 

Mr.  Kaplqw.  Suppose  It  Isn't  passed  essen- 
tially the  way  you  have  it  written? 

Senator  Humphrey.  If  the  legislation  Is 
not  passed,  or  legislation  very  similar  to  It  Is 
not  passed,  I  am  afraid  there  could  be  grave 
social  and  political  consequences  in  America. 
Mr.  Spivak.  Senator,  If  It  should  become 
necessary  for  the  war  In  South  Vietnam  to 
be  expanded  and  for  us  to  send  more  men, 
do  you  think  the  President  ought  to  come 
to  Congress  with  that  and  get  his  approval? 
Senator  Humphrey.  I  surely  do.  If  that 
were  to  become  necessary,  but  I  know  of  no 
such  plan.  But  I  do  think  he  ought  to  come 
to  Congress. 

Mr.   Spivak.  Has  he   given   you   any  Indi- 
cation that  if  that  should  happen  he  wUl? 
Senator  Humphrey.  None  whatsoever. 
Mr.    Spivak.  But    you     believe     that     he 
should? 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  believe  not  only  that 
he  should  but  I  believe  that  he  would,  know- 
ing Senator  Johnson. 

Mr.  Van  der  Linden.  Senator,  the  Repub- 
licans are  charging  even  if  a  strong  bill  Is 
passed  President  Johnson  will  go  easy  In 
enforcing  It  In  the  South  at  least  for  the 
first  year  or  so.  In  hopes  of  making  sure 
he  carries  the  South.  Is  there  any  truth 
at  all  to  this  charge? 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  think  the  President 
will  do  what  is  right  and  may  I  say  our  Job 
is  not  merely  to  enforce  laws,  our  Job  Is  to 
develop  the  national  consensus,  law  observ- 
ance, to  try  to  bring  unity  to  this  coun- 
try, to  bring  understanding,  and  that  is  what 
a  President  ought  to  do  and  that  is  what 
we  all  ought  to  do. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  Inter- 
rupt but  I  see  that  our  time  Is  up. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Humphrey, 
for  being  with  us.    I  will  be  back  with  you 
In  Just  a  moment.    First,  this  message. 
(Announcement.) 

The  Announcer.  For  a  printed  copy  of  to- 
day's Interview  send  10  cents  in  coin  and  a 
stamped,  self -addressed  envelope  to  Merkle 
Press,  809  Channlng  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
18.  DC. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Next  week  at  this  time  NBC 
will  present  a  special  program :  "Conversation 
With  the  President,"  6  to  7  pjn.,  5  central 
time. 

Now  this  is  Ned  Brooks  saying  goodbye 
for  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  and  "Meet  the 
Press." 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Hoggs 

Brewster 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

C\irtl6 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Ellender 
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Ervin 

Fong 

Pulbright 

Gore 

Gruening 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jordan, Idaho 

Kennedy 

Lausche 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 


McGec 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Monroncy 

Morton 

Mundt 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Riblcoff 

Robertson 

Russell 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Smith 


Sparkman  Talmadge  Winiams.  Del. 

Stennis  Thurmond  Yarborough 

Symington  Williams,  N.J.     Young,  N.  Dak. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuRDicK],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  McGovern],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Walters],  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
GoLDWATER],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr,  Mechem],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTALL],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower ]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
to  attend  as  Chairman  of  the  Economic 
Committee  of  the  NATO  Parliamen- 
tarians' Conference,  the  10th  Plenary 
Assembly  of  Businessmen  of  the  Amer- 
icas, sponsored  by  the  Inter- American 
Council  of  Conunerce  and  Production,  in 

Santiago,  Chile.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

CIVIL  RIGHrS  ACT  OF  1964 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
7152)  to  enforce  the  constitutional  right 
to  vote,  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  injunctive  relief  against  discrim- 
ination in  public  accommodations,  to  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  institute 
suits  to  protect  constitutional  rights  m 
public  facilities  and  public  education,  to 
extend  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
to  prevent  discrimination  in  federally 
assisted  programs,  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity, and  for  other  purposes. 

amendment    no.    4  70 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Madam  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  to  H.R.  7152  at  the 
desk  which  I  intend  at  the  appropriate 
time  to  offer  for  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  .  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  may  be  read,  and 
that  it  may  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  for  all  purposes  under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate.  ,   ^.^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 

objection? 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Is  it  in  order  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  a  bill  which  is  not  before 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  not  offered  the 
amendment.  I  stated  this  is  an  amend- 
ment which  I  intend  to  propose  at  the 
appropriate  time.  That  was  the  lan- 
guage I  used. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
consider  allowing  the  Senate  to  vote  on 
the  motion  to  make  the  bill  the  pending 
business,  so  that  the  amendment  could 
be  offered  in  the  regular  order? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  cannot  do  that  at 
this  time  without  consiiltatlon.  The 
Senator  can  object  if  he  wishes.  I  will 
read  the  amendment  myself. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  I  merely 
wished  to  have  the  record  clear  and  to 
ask  for  information.  The  information 
has  been  forthcoming.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
may  I  ask  the  Senator  what  his  unani- 
mous-consent request  Is? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  My  unanimous-con- 
sent request  Is  that  the  amendment  be 
read  by  the  clerk  and  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  under  the  rule,  so  that 
when  I  propose  the  amendment  later,  it 
will  not  have  to  be  read  again. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  agreeable. 
I  merely  wished  to  be  certain. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Madam  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  Senator 
does  not  intend  to  pursue  the  amend- 
ment further  at  this  time? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  cannot  do  so.  Un- 
der the  rules.  I  cannot  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  at  this  time.  The 
bill  is  not  the  unfinished  business.  There 
is  nothing  unusual  in  submitting  an 
amendment  to  a  bill  that  is  not  before 
the  Senate.  It  is  done  almost  dally. 
Senators  submit  amendments  and  have 
them  printed  and  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committees.  Of  course,  that  can- 
not be  done  in  this  case,  because  the  bill 
has  not  been  referred  to  a  committee. 
I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  printed 
and  lie  on  the  table.  I  am  not  under- 
taking to  take  advantage  of  any  Senator 
In  any  way. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  merely  asked  the  ques- 
tion for  the  Record.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion.    I  am  perfectly  content. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  amendment  being  read? 
The  Chair  hears  none;  and  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  will 
be  read,  printed,  and  lie  on  the  table. 
The  amendment  (No.  470)  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  Mr.  Russell,  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  Mr.  Stennis,  was  read, 
as  follows : 

On  page  — .  line — .  Insert  the  following 
new  Title  numbered  XII  to  read  as  follows: 

"TrrLi  xn — to  establish  a  commission  to  bs 

KNOWN    AS    THB    VOLUIfTART    RACIAL    BZLOCA- 
nOM   COMMISSION    AND    DEITNK    ITS    DUTTXS 

••Sec.  1301.  The  purposes  of  this  Title  are 
to  reduce  and  eliminate  racial  tensions,  pro- 
mote national  unity  and  domestic  tranquil- 
lity and  prosperity  and  aid  In  the  abolition 
of  poverty  by  Improving  the  economic  status 
of  Individual  American  citizens  by  assisting 
in  the  equitable  distribution  throughout  the 
several  States  of  those  citizens  belonging  to 
the  two  largest  racial  groups  Included  In  the 
population  of  the  United  States  who.  of  their 


own  volition  and  free  will,  desire  to  better 
their  conditions  by  changing  their  place  of 
residence.  A  further  purpose  Is  to  give  tech- 
nical advice  and  assistance  to  any  commis- 
sion or  other  agency  which  may  be  created 
by  and  within  any  State  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
two  largest  racial  groups  within  a  State. 
One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  program 
provided  for  by  this  Act  shall  be  to  Improve 
the  annual  Income  and  the  living  standards 
and  the  social,  economic  and  employment 
opportunities  of  those  who  may  avail  them- 
selves of  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  thereby 
assisting  all  of  the  less  privileged  and  like- 
wise Improving  the  economic  opportunities 
and  standards  of  living  of  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  Increasing  the  na- 
tional revenues  and  per  capita  Income  of 
American  citizens  and  the  gross  national 
product. 

"Sec.  1202.  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
Independent  agency  to  be  known  as  the  Vol- 
untary Racial  Relocation  Commission  to  be 
composed  of  three  members  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  not  more 
than  two  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  members  of  the  same  political  party  or  of 
the  same  ethnic  group.  The  President  shall 
designate  one  of  the  members  as  Chairman, 
who  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  $22,500.00  per  annum,  the  other  two  mem- 
bers shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  920.000  00  per  annum. 

"Sec.  1203.  On  the  basis  of  data  furnished 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  Commis- 
sion shall — 

"(1)  determine  the  two  largest  racial 
groups  In  the  United  States  having  separate 
and  distinct  racial  characteristics;  and 

"(2)  from  time  to  time  determine  the 
number  of  persons  attributable  to  each  of 
such  groups  per  thousand  population  of  each 
State,  and  per  thousand  population  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole. 

"The  number  of  persons  attributable  to 
either  of  such  racial  groups  per  thousand 
population  of  any  State  shall  be  considered 
to  be  below  normal  If  less  than  95  [>er 
centum,  or  above  normal  If  more  than  105 
per  centum,  of  the  number  of  persons  at- 
tributable to  such  group  per  thousand 
population  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

"Powers  of  commission 

"Sec.  1204.  The  Commission  shall  formu- 
late and  effectuate  a  program  to  encourage 
and  assist  persons  who  are  members  of  either 
of  such  racial  groups  and  who  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to 
move  from  States  where  members  of  their 
racial  group  are  above  normal  and  to  re- 
locate In  States  where  members  of  their 
racial  group  are  below  normal  Insofar  as 
may  be  possible,  the  Commission  shall  equal- 
ize the  number  assisted  to  move  from,  and 
the  number  assisted  to  move  to,  each  State. 

"Sec.  1205.  In  effectuating  such  program 
the  Commission  shall  have  the  authority, 
within  the  limits  of  funds  made  available. 


"(a)  make  or  Insure  loans  for,  or  other- 
wise assist  In  financing,  the  transportation, 
subsistence,  housing,  establishment  In  busi- 
ness or  occupations,  acquisition  of  land,  or 
other  costs  necessary  to  the  relocation  and 
reestabllshment  of  the  persons  assisted. 
Such  loans  or  flnanclng  shall  be  made  at 
such  Interest  rates  and  upon  such  security 
and  terms  and  conditions  as  will  best  tend 
to  effectuate  such  program  and  will  afford 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  repayment; 

"(b)  make  arrangements  for.  and  provide 
at  reasonable  rates,  suitable  transportation, 
subsistence,  and  housing  for  {)ersons  assisted; 

"(c)  make  grants,  where  necessary,  for 
the  transportation,  subsistence,  and  tempo- 
rary housing  of  pieraons  assisted;  and 

"(d)  provide  for  the  employment  of  per- 
sons assisted  In  agriculture.  Industry,  com- 


merce, public  projects,  or  In  any  other  bun 
ness  or  occupation  In  which  there  Is  a  f&b 
likelihood   of  the  person  assisted  achlevln* 
success;   and  ™ 

"(e)  on  Its  own  account  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  any  other  agency  of  the  PedenJ 
Government  or  of  any  State  govemmem 
train  those  taking  advantage  of  this  progrim 
in  any  skill  which  may  assist  such  peraon 
in  securing  and  retaining  employment  in 
the  area  In  which  such  Individual  m«» 
relocate.  ^ 

"The  Commission  shall  endeavor  to  see  that 
the  housing  and  living  facilities  of  uj 
family  which  may  be  assisted  to  relocate  art 
superior  to  those  enjoyed  by  such  family  be- 
fore It  availed  Itself  of  such  program,  and 
that  the  employment  or  business  opportuni- 
ties of  each  person  assisted  are  greater  than 
those  available  to  such  person  prior  to  re- 
location. The  Commission  Is  specUlcaUT 
empowered  to  make  contracts  with  Indus- 
trial enterprises  and  other  persons,  Anns  and 
corp)oratlons  affording  employment  to  per- 
sons assisted,  and  Is  authorized  to  make 
loans  to  any  such  employer  In  an  amount 
not  exceeding  920,000  for  each  such  person 
employed  by  such  employer. 

"Sec.  1206.  The  Commission  Is  authorised 
to  utilize  the  services  of  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  or  of  any  State  govern- 
ment which  may  assist  In  effectuating  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  and  to  make  such  dele- 
gations of  Its  authority  as  the  Commission 
may  deem  necessary  and  desirable.  The 
Commission  is  further  authorized  to  take  all 
steps  necessary  or  desirable  to  promote  the 
effective  execution  of  the  program  provided 
for  by  this  Act  and  to  protect  the  health  and 
promote  the  welfare  of  persons  assisted 
under  such  program. 

"Sec.  1207.  The  Commission  may,  within 
the  limit  of  funds  which  may  be  made  avail- 
able, appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  o* 
such  officers  and  employees  In  accordance 
with  the  civil  service  laws  and  the  Classlfl- 
catlon  Act  of  1923,  as  amended,  and  make 
such  expenditures  (Including  expenditures 
for  personal  services  and  rent  at  the  seat  of 
government  and  elsewhere,  for  lawbooks  and 
books  of  reference,  and  for  paper,  prlntlnj 
and  binding),  as  It  may  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  In  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the 
Commission  may  sue  and  be  sued  In  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  SUte  or 
Federal." 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Madam  President,  to- 
day our  Nation  is  grappling  with  a  do- 
mestic problem  which  many  people 
believe  amounts  to  a  national  crisis. 
Indeed,  distinguished  Senators  have  so 
asserted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Throughout  the  Nation  we  have  seen 
a  long  series  of  mass  demonstrations, 
marches,  boycotts,  picketing,  sit-ins,  sit- 
downs,  lie-ins,  lie-downs,  and  other  acts 
of  civil  disobedience  designed  to  protest 
existing  conditions. 

These  convulsions  are  generally  con- 
sidered as  being  aimed  at  procuring  cer- 
tain rights  which,  it  is  claimed,  are  be- 
ing  denied  to  some  of  our  Negro  citizens. 

The  objectives  of  the  various  demon- 
strations vary  as  widely  as  the  methods 
employed.  It  has  been  called  a  revolu- 
tion. But  a  revolution  generally  has  a 
definite  goal.  In  these  incidents  there 
is  a  wide  variance  between  the  demands 
of  the  groups  in  various  cities,  and  be- 
tween various  sections  of  the  country. 
Thousands  of  our  people  seem  to  think 
that  the  so-called  civil  rights  question 
involved  in  the  bill  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana is  a  problem  affecting  only  Negroes 
living  in  the  South,  even  though  demon- 
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-*r«tions  rage  outside  their  very  doors  in 
Ssonhf  North,  the  East,  and  the  Par 

^ifwould  appear  that  the  entire  revolu- 
Hnnarv  movement  poses  a  constitutional 
"°  blem  of  great  magnitude  and  grave 
KSions.'  It  is  noticeable  that 
Xrever  they  may  occur,  the  demonstra- 
Hons  reach  their  greatest  magnitude  and 
Solence.  generally  speaking,  in  areas  in 
which  the  percentage  of  the  Negro  pop- 
ulation is  greatest.  ,...  , 
The  racial  issue  has  been  a  political 
football  to  be  kicked  from  party  to  party 
and  from  opposing  candidate  to  oppos- 
ing candidate  for  many  years  in  prac- 
Ucally  every  section  of  our  land.  The 
man  who  has  the  quickest  answer  to 
define  the  proper  relations  between  the 
races  under  all  conditions  generally 
comes  from  the  area  that  has  the 
smallest  percentage  of   Negro   popula- 

This  issue  is  engendering  great  bit- 
terness. It  is  a  divisive  influence  that 
Is  causing  disunity  at  a  time  when  the 
dangers  confronting  our  country  from 
world  communism  and  from  incidents 
which  rage  throughout  the  world  de- 
mand that  our  country  stand  united. 

A  great  many  so-called  civil  rights  bills 
have  been  introduced.  They  have  finally 
all  been  brought  together  in  H.R.  7152 
in  an  apparent  effort  to  enact  into  law  a 
remedy  for  every  complaint  that  has 
been  made  by  any  minority  group  in 
this  country  in  recent  years. 

I  reiterate  that  the  bill,  if  enacted, 
would  not  satisfy  the  groups  it  is  sup- 
posed to  assist.  Not  only  would  it  not 
satisfy  them,  but  it  would  so  Infringe 
upon  the  rights  of  all  our  people  as  to 
cause  extreme  bitterness  and  disunity. 
It  is  entirely  possible  that  it  could  result 
in  violence  and  bloody  racial  conflict. 

Madam  President,  the  bill,  if  passed, 
might  prove  to  be  a  political  palliative 
for  a  brief  period,  but  it  would  not  solve 
the  basic  problem  nor  long  delay  greater 
demands  from  the  leaders  of  the  recent 
demonstrations  and  protests  from  some 
of  those  affected. 

In  the  very  best  faith,  and  in  an  effort 
to  take  at  least  a  step  forward  toward  a 
permanent  solution  of  racial  differences, 
I  am  proposing  a  workable  and  realistic 
means  of  easing  the  problem  by  bringing 
about  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
the  white  and  Negro  populations 
throughout  the  United  States  by  a  purely 
voluntary  and  thoroughly  democratic  re- 
location program. 

My  proposal  attacks  the  two  main 
problems  confronting  the  country  today 
upon  a  broad  front.  It  would  go  further 
to  implement  President  Johnson's  cam- 
paign to  abolish  poverty  than  all  the 
temporary  plans  and  proposals  that  are 
now  in  process.  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  In  detail  the 
President's  message,  which  has  just  been 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  but  I  under- 
stand that  the  principal  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  a  retraining  program.  I  suggest 
that  without  regard  to  how  many  people 
we  may  retrain  or  how  Intensively  we 
might  retrain  them.  If  we  do  not  provide 
jobs  for  those  people,  we  shall  have  ac- 
complished nothing  except  to  carry  them 
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on  the  public  payrolls  during  the  process 
of  the  training. 

In  considering  the  question  of  poverty 
we  should  never  overlook  the  fact  that 
our  18  million  Negro  citizens  are  not  the 
most  impoverished  18  million  people  in 
our  country.  There  are  18  million  to  20 
million  white  people  at  the  bottom  of  our 
economic  heap  who  have  low  incomes, 
poor  jobs,  and  fewer  of  the  good  things 
of  our  modern  day  civilization  than  have 
the  18  million  Negro  citizens  In  our 
country  on  an  average. 

My  proposal  would  get  away  from  all 
the  political  Implications  of  the  so-called 
civil  rights  issue  by  affording  the  under- 
privileged of  both  races  an  opportunity 
to  better  their  lot  In  life  with  the  aid  of 
their  Government  by  moving  to  another 
State  with  the  guarantee  that  their  living 
conditions  and  income  would  be  better 
in  their  new  location  than  those  they 
now  enjoy. 

Every  thoughtful  and  objective  person 
who  has  studied  the  problem  of  racial 
tensions  over  the  past  several  years  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  racial  dif- 
ferences and  tensions  increase  In  direct 
proportion  to  the  percentage  that  the 
colored  population  bears  to  the  white  in 
any  given  community  or  State. 

I  am  well  aware  that  anything  that  I 
may  say  in  the  present  atmosphere  in 
any  way  dealing  with  the  racial  problem 
will  be  questioned  by  the  reformers  who 
have  very  few  Negroes  in  their  States 
but  who  have  Immediate  answers  to  all 
racial  problems  everywhere  else. 

I  have  grappled  with  this  problem  and 
studied  it,  to  the  very  best  of  my  ability, 
over  a  long  period  of  years.     I  realize 
that  it  is  a  problem  which  somehow,  in 
some  way,  at  some  time,  may  be  solved. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  going  to  be  solved— 
indeed,  in  many  instances,  it  will  be  ag- 
gravated— so  long  as  some  people  feel 
that  they  are  being  put  upon  by  being 
compelled  to  adjust  themselves  to  con- 
ditions and  to  undergo  enforced  associa- 
tions that  are  not  required  of  American 
citizens  in  other  sections  of  this  country. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  the  proposal 
I  am  making.     Sociologists  and  others 
who  have  studied  the  racial  problem  for 
years  have  advocated  solving  the  prob- 
lem by  distributing  the  races  throughout 
the  country  in  such  a  manner  as  to  more 
nearly  equalize  them  in  numbers.    Let 
me  cite  the  case  of  Dr.  Brewton  Berry, 
a  professor  of  sociology  and  anthropology 
at  Ohio  State  University.    He  has  long 
been  recognized  as  a  foremost  authority 
on  racial  relations  and  problems  that 
come  within  the  field  of  sociology  and 
anthropology. 

After  an  exhaustive  study  of  America's 
racial  problems,  Dr.  Berry  concluded  that 
the  only  hope  of  a  lasting  solution  lies  in 
relocating  a  sufficient  number  of  each  of 
the  races  so  as  to  equalize  the  problem 
throughout  the  country. 

I  first  became  aware  of  Dr.  Berry's 
views  by  reading  a  letter  which  he  had 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  May 
15,  1956.  I  should  like  to  read  two  pas- 
sages from  this  letter : 

It  is  apparent  that  the  degree  of  racial 
prejudice  and  discrimination  which  prevails 
in  any  region  Is  highly  correlated  with  the 


relative  size  of  the  groups  Involved.  For 
example,  there  Is  more  antl-SemltIsm  In 
New  York  than  Alabama,  there  Is  more 
antl-orlental  feeling  on  the  Pacific  coast 
than  on  the  Atlantic,  antipathy  for  French 
Canadians  Is  greater  In  New  England  than 
In  Georgia  and  hostility  toward  Mexicans  Is 
more  conspicuous  In  Texas  than  Vermont. 

The  greatest  resistance  to  school  desegre- 
gation and  extension  of  the  franchise  arises 
In  those  areas  where  the  size  of  the  Negro 
population  approaches  or  exceeds  that  of 
the  white.  Therefore,  a  wider  dispersion 
of  the  Negro  throughout  the  United  States 
would  certainly  alleviate  the  problem  of  con- 
flict and  discrimination  which  so  disturbs 
our  consciences  and  so  injuries  our  prestige 
throughout  the  world. 


Dr.  Berry's  letter  proceeded  to  suggest 
that  Congress  enact  a  program  to  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  to  enable  Ne- 
groes who  desire  to  do  so  to  migrate  to 
the  North  and  West.  In  addition  to  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  In  such 
a  program.  Dr.  Berry  also  suggested  as 
follows : 

The  Governors  of  the  Northern  and  West- 
ern States  and  the  mayors  of  the  cities  and 
towns  might  appoint  commissions  (similar 
to  those  we  now  have  for  the  refugee  prob- 
lem) charged  with  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
moting the  migration  and  assisting  In  the 
adjustment  of  the  migrants.  Voluntary 
groups  (churches,  civic  organizations,  serv- 
ice clubs,  etc.)  would  play  the  same  prom- 
inent role  under  this  plan  that  they  cur- 
rently play  In  the  refugee  problem — securing 
sponsors,  assuring  housing  and  jobs,  and 
facilitating  the  adjustment. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  Dr.  Berry's  entire  let- 
ter in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)   Times. 

May  15.  1956) 

To  Ease  Racial  Bias:  Pboposal  Made  To  Aro 

Migration  of  Negroes  to  Various  States 

(Note.— The  vsrrlter  of  the  following  letter 
Is  professor  of  sociology  and  anthropology, 
Ohio  State  University;  a  member  of  the 
Governor's  Advisory  Committee  on  Refugee 
Relief.  He  Is  the  author  of  "Race  Rela- 
tions.") 
To  the  Editor  or  the  New  York  Times: 

A  few  days  ago  T.  R.  Waring,  editor  of  the 
Charleston  (S.C.)  News  and  Courier,  proposed 
in  a  speech  in  Cleveland  that  the  explosive 
race  problem,  which  now  threatens  to  blow 
up  In  our  faces,  might  be  solved  by  the  migra- 
tion of  large  numbers  of  Negroes  from  the 
South  to  the  North.  He  Is.  of  course,  by  no 
means  the  first  to  make  such  a  proposal. 

So  often  nowadays,  however,  those  who 
make  such  suggestions  are  regarded  with 
suspicion,  since  they  are  already  clearly  Iden- 
tified with  the  proponents  of  white  suprem- 
acy. Nevertheless,  there  U  considerable  merit 
m  the  Idea,  and  I  am  writing,  therefore,  In 
hopes  of  promoting  serious  consideration  of 
It  and  also  to  suggest  how  It  might  be  car- 
ried out. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  degree  of  racial 
prejudice  and  discrimination  which  prevails 
m  any  region  Is  highly  correlated  with  the 
relative  size  of  the  groups  Involved.  For 
example,  there  Is  more  antl-SemltIsm  in 
New  York  than  In  Alabama;  there  U  more 
anti-Japanese  feeling  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
than  on  the  Atlantic;  antipathy  for  French 
Canadians  Is  greater  In  New  England  than 
In  Georgia,  and  hostUlty  toward  Mexicans 
Is  more  conspicuous  In  Texas  than  In  Ver- 
mont. 
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The  greatest  resistance  to  school  desegre- 
gation and  extension  of  the  franchise  arises 
In  those  areas  where  the  size  of  the  Negro 
population  approaches,  or  exceeds,  that  of  the 
white.  Therefore,  a  wider  dispersion  of  the 
Negro  throughout  the  United  States  would 
certainly  alleviate  the  problem  of  conflict  and 
discrimination  which  so  disturbs  our  con- 
sciences and  so  injures  our  prestige  through- 
out the  world. 

How  might  this  be  done  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  democratic  and  humanitarian 
principles?  Needless  to  say,  coercion  must 
be  altogether  excluded. 

The  answer  Is  to  be  found  In  our  expe- 
rience with  the  problem  of  refugees  and  dis- 
placed persons  since  World  War  II.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act 
of  1948  and  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953 
we  In  this  country  have  participated  In  the 
resettlement  of  approximately  half  a  million 
refugees  from  communism,  and  the  whole 
undertaking  has  been  eminently  successful. 
We  have  here,  then,  both  a  pattern  and  a 
precedent. 

I»LAN    OUTLD»n) 

It  is  my  proposal,  therefore,  that  Congress 
enact  legislation  of  a  similar  nature  to  enable 
Negroes  In  the  South  who  wish  to  do  so  to 
migrate  to  the  North  and  West.  Runds  ought 
to  be  made  available  to  them  In  the  form 
of  loans,  and  an  agency  ought  to  be  estab- 
lished to  administer  the  program.  The  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Northern  and  Western  States, 
and  the  mayors  of  the  cities  and  towns, 
might  appoint  commissions  (similar  to  those 
we  now  have  for  the  refugee  program) 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  promoting 
the  migration  and  assisting  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  migrants.  Voluntary  groups 
(churches,  civic  organizations,  service  clubs, 
etc.)  would  play  the  same  prominent  role  un- 
der this  plan  that  they  currently  play  In  the 
refugee  program — securing  sponsors,  assur- 
ing housing  and  Jobs  and  facilitating  the 
adjustment. 

It  is  my  belief,  furthermore,  that  the  South 
Itself,  faced  with  the  mass  exodus  of  Its  labor 
force,  would  of  its  own  volition  proceed  to 
Improve  the  racial  situation  so  as  to  make 
the  region  more  attractive  to  its  Negro 
citizens. 

Brewton  Bebst. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  addition  to  the 
ways  and  means  that  E>r.  Berry  suggests. 
I  propose  to  further  equalize  the  bal- 
ance between  the  races  by  encouraging 
white  citizens  from  States  that  have 
an  overwhelming  percentage  of  whites 
to  make  room  for  Negro  migrants  to 
those  States  by  voluntarily  relocating 
the  whites  in  States  which  now  have  a 
preponderance  of  Negro  population,  with 
the  same  opportunity  to  the  white  mi- 
grants for  Improvement  by  way  of  Jobs, 
housing  conditions,  and  location  that 
this  measure  proposes  to  extend  to  Ne- 
gro citizens  who  avail  themselves  of  its 
terms. 

I  made  a  speech  in  the  Senate  about 
14  years  ago.  in  which  I  pointed  out  the 
deep  concern  over  the  consequences 
which  many  of  us  even  then  feared 
would  result  from  the  Increasing  tempo 
of  the  campaign  in  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try to  enforce  its  ideas  and  require  of  the 
white  southern  people  something  that 
1«  not  required  of  the  white  people  in 
any  other  section  of  the  Nation. 

In  addressing  the  Senate  at  that  time. 
I  stated : 

This  concern  has  engendered  great  bit- 
terness which  might  easily  grow  Into  racial 
strife.  The  campaign  for  what  are  eu- 
phemistically called  civil  rights  is  planting 


of  disunity  when  our  Nation  needs 
to  be  united.  Whether  rightly,  or  wrongly, 
the  people  who  live  where  the  two  races 
are  most  evenly  divided  in  numbers  are 
strongly  opposed  to  having  imposed  upon 
them  the  racial  pattern  which  the  remainder 
of  the  Nation,  constituting  a  large  majority 
of  our  population,  seems  determined  to  fix 
for  the  entire  Nation  by  Federal  laws. 

If  the  rest  of  the  Nation  Is  determined  to 
force  their  views  upon  the  southern  people 
and  use  the  Federal  power  to  revolutionize 
the  social  and  political  relations  between  the 
races  in  the  South,  destroying  the  social 
order  in  which  our  people  believe,  common 
fairness  would  demand  that  they  assist  in 
equalizing  our  racial  problem  with  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  Nation.  This  will  enable 
those  who  believe  in  the  program  to  make  a 
contribution  to  its  success  and  fulfillment 
equal  to  that  which  they  propose  to  require 
of  us  who  oppose  it — 

By  Federal  compulsion. 

It  would  be  manifestly  unfair  and  un- 
American  for  the  rest  of  the  country  to 
compel  the  white  people  of  the  South,  by 
Federal  flat,  to  associate  in  the  most  inti- 
mate relations  of  life,  with  and  perhaps 
eventually  absorb,  a  much  higher  proportion 
of  Negroes  than  they  themselves  will  have 
an  opfKjrtunlty  to  accept  and  absorb. 

Madam  President,  the  proposal  I  made 
at  that  time  was  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance  to  effectu- 
ate a  more  equal  distribution  of  the 
races  throughout  the  country,  by  en- 
couraging the  Negro  population  to  move 
voluntarily  from  the  areas  where  they 
have  an  overwhelming  percentage — in 
my  State  some  30  counties  have  more 
Negro  citizens  than  white — to  States 
where  there  are  practically  no  Negroes. 

Conversely,  white  persons  living  out- 
side the  South,  In  areas  predominantly 
or  almost  solidly  white,  would  be  eligible 
for  similar  financial  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  relocate  in  Southern  States.  The 
overall  objective,  of  course,  would  be  to 
bring  about  a  racial  population  mix  more 
in  line  with  the  overall  percentage  that 
the  Negro  population  of  the  Nation  bears 
to  the  total  population. 

There  have  been  significant  shifts  in 
our  population  in  the  past  several  years. 
Nevertheless,  a  disproportionate  number 
of  our  Negro  citizens  still  are  concen- 
trated in  a  relatively  few  States.  In 
view  of  the  increased  political  and  other 
pressures  that  are  being  exerted  to  force 
passage  of  legislation  such  as  that  which 
the  Senator  from  Montana  has  moved 
that  the  Senate  consider,  I  am  more 
strongly  convinced  than  ever  that  means 
should  be  found  to  alleviate  the  unequal 
distribution  of  the  Negro  population. 

Within  the  several  States  and  within 
the  cities  of  the  Nation,  there  is  today  a 
great  demand  on  the  part  of  our  Negro 
citizens  that  the  so-called  racial  im- 
balance in  the  schools  be  eliminated  by 
moving  the  white  children  into  the 
schools  that  have  a  preponderant  Negro 
attendance,  and  that  the  Negro  children 
be  moved  into  the  schools  that  have  a 
preponderance  of  white  attendance. 

There  have  been  demonstrations  in  the 
city  of  New  York  within  the  past  few 
days  to  convince  the  board  of  education 
that  this  imbalance  in  the  schools  should 
be  remedied.  The  amendment  which  I 
have  proposed  would  authorize  the  ex- 
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tension  of  technical  assistance  and  sh 
vice  to  city  or  State  organizations  that 
are  created  to  correct  the  imbalanosftf 
population  within  the  several  statw 
The  commission  my  amendment  would 
create  could  extend  technical  assistance 
and  advice  to  a  city  commission  or  » 
State  commission-^say.  in  the  State  of 
Missouri,  or  New  York,  or  minoU  or 
California— which  would  assist  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  to  make  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  Negro  citizens  within 
the  State.  That  would  be  in  accord  with 
the  demands  of  the  Negro  leaders  who 
are  today  Insisting  that  the  imbalance 
of  the  races  within  the  States  be  cured 

It  could  be  done  without  disturbing 
the  idea  of  neighborhood  schools  which 
has  caused  many  thousands  of  white 
mothers  to  show  great  concern  when  they 
heard  about  the  demands  being  made  of 
the  board  of  education  to  transport  their 
children  across  the  city.  So  by  pursuing 
the  purpose  and  objective  of  the  proposal 
the  distribution  and  equalization  of  the 
population  of  our  two  main  racial  groups 
would  not  be  confined  merely  to  adjust- 
ments between  States,  but  the  "States  of 
their  own  accord — and  as  a  States 
righter."  I  would  not  have  it  otherwise- 
would  create  commissions  that  would  at- 
tempt to  cure  the  imbalance  of  the  pop. 
ulation  within  the  States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  the  aim  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  then,  to  have  the 
Negro  population  ratio  In  every  State, 
every  city,  and  every  county  approxi- 
mately what  it  is  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole;  namely,  10 Vi  percent? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  practical  enough 
to  realize  that  we  cannot  achieve  exact- 
ly 10  V2  percent,  but  I  believe  we  can  cure 
some  of  the  conditions  in  which  the  im- 
balance is  far  out  of  line. 

If  the  Senator  will  read  the  amend- 
ment I  propose,  on  the  first  page,  it  pro- 
vides : 

The  number  of  persons  attributable  to 
either  of  such  racial  groups  per  tbousaiKl 
population  of  any  State  shall  be  considered 
to  be  below  normal  if  less  than  95  per  centum, 
or  above  normal  if  more  than  105  per  centum, 
of  the  number  of  persons  attributable  to  such 
group  per  thousand  population  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  would  be  rough- 
ly from  9.9  percent  to  11.1  percent,  with 
this  zone  of  tolerance  of  5  percent  from 
the  average? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  The  last  census  figure 
is  10.5  percent. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  understand. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  it  would  be  from 
about  9.9  percent  to  11.1  percent? 

Mr.  RUSSET  J.  The  proposal  would 
not  be  effective  on  a  Federal  basis  In  the 
State  which  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
represents,  because  the  population  ratio 
is 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    About  10.3  percent. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Approximately  the  na- 
tional average:  but  it  Is  concentrated 
within  certain  areas  within  the  State. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 
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Mr  RUSSELL.  There  are  a  number 
of  communities  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
with  oractically  no  Negro  population. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect This  distribution  of  the  popula- 
Mon  has  been  achieved  voluntarily.  It 
was  the  result  of  the  voluntary  move- 
ment of  people  across  State  lines.  While 
it  has  created  problems  without  ques- 
tion it  has  nevertheless  contributed  to 
the  building  up  of  our  industries.  We 
are  not  afraid  of  this  movement.  When 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  first  advanced 
this  idea  in  his  formal  measure,  I  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  a  community  in 
the  State  stating: 

So-and-So  was  coming  to  live  in  my  block, 
and  we  organized  a  block  party  to  welcome 
him. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  At  that  time,  the 
Senator  did  not  attribute  that  to  my 
State.  He  said  he  received  that  tele- 
gram from  somewhere  in  Alabama.  My 
recollection  is  fairly  good. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  organized  a  block 
party  to  welcome  the  newcomer.  So  we 
are  not  afraid  of  this  tendency  and  we 
are  doing  our  best  to  practice  human 
friendship. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President  (Mr. 
Nelson  in  the  chair) ,  I  am  appealing  to 
the  sense  and  fairness  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  that  he  apply  to  the  people 
throughout  the  United  States  generally 
what  he  attempts  to  apply  to  the  people 
of  the  South. 

There  have  been  incidents,  such  as  the 
reception  that  the  mayor  of  the  great 
city  of  Chicago  held  at  one  political 
meeting,  when  one  of  the  great  divines 
of  the  city  of  Chicago— I  believe  It  was 
the  Reverend  Jackson — had  to  be  res- 
cued by  the  police  from  members  of  his 
own  race  because  he  had  the  courage  to 
speak  up  and  say  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve they  should  be  heckling  the  mayor 
of  Chicago. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  did  not  think  so, 
either. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  But  the  Senator  was 
not  aware  of  that  fact. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Oh,  yes;  I  was  aware 
of  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  did  not 
appear  on  the  platform  at  the  micro- 
phone. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  did  go  before  the 
microphone.  I  did  tell  them  they 
should  not  have  heckled  their  mayor. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Then  the  Senator's 
press  officer  must  have  been  off  that  day, 
because  I  did  not  read  anything  about 
that  in  the  press. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.   I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is 
aware,  is  he  not.  that  in  the  bill,  on  page 
13  and  on  page  14,  it  does  not  require  the 
assignment  of  students  to  public  schools 
in  order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  completely 
non  sequitur.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
what  I  am  talking  about  here. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  was  say- 
ing that  he  believed 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  said  that  the  States 
could  do  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  bill  is  sayirig 
that  the  States  need  not  require  white 


students  to  go  into  predominantly  Negro 
schools  to  correct  any  racial  imbalance. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  not  clear  at 
all  that  that  issue  is  not  nullified  by 
another  provision  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  pro- 
posing a  more  radical  bill  than  the  one 
on  the  Senate  calendar,  which  would 
correct  any  racial  imbalance? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  would  be  very  dlffl- 
cult.  Indeed,  to  make  the  bill  more  dras- 
tic than  it  is. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  the  Senator  aims 
to  do  so.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No;  I  am  trying  to 
ameliorate  it.  If  it  were  possible  to  make 
it  more  drastic  than  it  is,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  we  change  the  provision  to  re- 
quire the  correction  of  the  imbalance  by 
bringing  the  Federal  power  of  compul- 
sion to  bear  in  cities  like  Chicago.  It 
would  be  fair  to  do  so  because  the  Sen- 
ator and  his  supporters  on  the  bill  are 
proposing  to  do  just  that  In  southern 
cities,  where  there  are  no  ghettos — al- 
though in  Atlanta  that  situation  exists 
to  a  certain  extent — and  where  our  peo- 
ple of  one  race  are  not  confined  to  one 
area.  That  is  particularly  true  in  the 
small  communities.  They  have  no 
ghettos.  The  Senator  is  proposing  the 
use  of  compulsion,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  applied  to  the  city 
of  Chicago,  for  example. 

I  would  favor  using  Federal  power  to 
correct  the  imbalance,  if  the  bill  were  to 
be  passed.  If  the  bill  is  to  be  passed, 
let  us  have  the  compulsion  applied  to 
Chicago  as  well,  and  then  let  the  Sen- 
ator's constituents  have  an  opportunity 
to  show  their  enthusiasm  for  such  a 
provision. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  bill  does  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  pupils  to  schools 
on  other  than  a  geographical  basis.  It 
does  not  require  the  elimination  of  the 
geographical  basis. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  original  bill  did. 
The  Senator  knows  that.  The  original 
bill  In  the  House  provided  for  use  of 
Federal  power  for  the  correction  of 
racial  Imbalance  in  the  schools.  How- 
ever, the  bill  was  amended  on  the  floor 
by  the  insertion  of  the  provision  to  which 
the  Senator  adverts  which  says  "desegre- 
gation" does  not  mean  the  assignment 
of  students  in  schools  in  order  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance. 

The  House  had  enough  interest  in 
maintaining  peace  and  tranquillity  In 
communities  by  inserting  the  line  on 
which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  relies. 
However,  if  the  Senate  is  to  pass  this 
drastic  legislation,  I  hope  it  can  be 
amended:  I  hope  that  Senators  will  have 
enough  manhood  to  face  the  situation 
and  strike  that  line,  which  was  added  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  the  Senator 
vote  for  such  an  amendment? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  For  that  amendment? 
Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  To  strike  this  pro- 
vision out? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  If  the  bill  is  go- 
ing to  pass,  I  want  it  to  apply  equally 
to  all  sections.  The  Senator  proposes 
to  apply  this  bill  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 
Under  the  bill  as  now  drafted,  the  At- 
torney General  "'ould  be  required  to  cor- 
rect an  Imbalance  in  our  schools  because 


of  the  very  nature  of  our  population 
pattern.  However,  the  Senator  from  H- 
hnois  is  protected,  because  the  popula- 
tion pattern  in  his  State  is  not  the  same. 
In  his  State  the  people  do  not  all  live 
together  In  the  same  area,  despite  the 
great  spirit  of  fraternity  which  he  claims 
exists  there. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  not  this  res- 
idential admixture  largely  true  of  the 
rural  population,  as  opposed  to  the  city 
population?  There  has  been  a  contin- 
uous movement  from  the  country  to  the 
cities.  In  1910,  for  example.  73  percent 
of  the  Negro  population  lived  in  the 
country.  In  1960,  73  percent  of  the 
Negro  population  lived  in  the  cities. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  same  thing  ap- 
plies to  the  white  population.  Every- 
one who  is  familiar  with  the  facts  knows 
what  is  going  on.  There  has  been  a  great 
migration  from  farms  to  cities. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then,  when  we  come 
into  the  northern  cities,  we  do  largely 
find  segregated  housing,  by  practice 
though  not  by  law.  As  a  result,  the 
school  districts  are  laid  out  on  the  basis 
of  geography.  In  that  way  we  get  a  large 
degree  of  de  facto  segregation.  But  it  is 
not  legal  segregation  and  that  is  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  situation  exists 
to  the  nth  degree  in  the  Senator's  State. 
There  is  more  racial  mixing  in  Atlanta 
than  there  is  in  Chicago,  by  far.  In  the 
Senator's  State  the  Negroes  are  herded 
in  Negro  ghettos,  living  under  almost  in- 
describable conditions  of  filth. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They,  however,  con- 
tinue to  come  from  the  South  to  Chicago 
and  other  northern  cities  of  their  own 
choice.  And  they  like  the  air  of  freedom 
and  the  greater  economic  opportunities. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  More  power  to  them. 
I  hope  the  Senator's  public  welfare  sys- 
tem holds  out.  I  am  sure  the  Negro  pop- 
ulation in  Illinois  will  Increase  whether 
or  not  the  bill  is  passed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is 
touching  on  another  point.  What  the 
Senator  says  he  would  like  to  do  Is  trans- 
port more  Negroes  into  the  North  and 
West,  but  I  remember  the  conditions 
that  existed  after  World  War  I,  when 
every  effort  was  made  by  the  southern- 
ers to  restrain  Negro  migration  from  the 
South  to  the  North,  because  the  white 
southerners  wanted  to  retain  the 
Negroes  as  plantation  laborers.  It  will 
be  asked.  "Who  is  going  to  work  In  the 
hot  sun?"  If  the  Senator's  program  goes 
through. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Negroes  In  my 
State  no  longer  work  on  the  farms. 
Nine -tenths  of  the  farm  labor  in  the  area 
where  I  live  is  done  by  white  people  with 
tractors  and  other  machines.  The 
Negroes  have  moved  out  of  the  country 
and  have  gone  into  the  smaller  commu- 
nities. I  live  in  a  small  town,  of  about 
6.000  population.  Its  Negro  population 
has  greatly  increased  in  the  last  15  years. 
The  same  thing  Is  true  In  Atlanta.  It 
has  a  Negro  population  of  almost  40  per- 
cent. Negroes  are  moving  from  the 
country  and  Into  the  cities.  They  like 
the  cities. 

When  the  plsuitation  pattern  was 
broken  up  In  the  South,  when  the 
Negroes  moved  out  of  the  South,  not 
one-tenth   of    1   percent   went  to   the 
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farms.  When  they  went  to  Illinois  or 
Iowa  or  someplace  else,  they  moved  into 
the  cities.  They  do  not  like  to  live  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve his  program  would  be  popular  in  the 
black  belt  in  the  counties  along  the  At- 
lantic coast  and  the  gulf  coast  and  up 
along  the  Mississippi? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  is  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  the  Senator's 
white  citizens  be  eager  to  have  the 
Negroes  go? 

Mr.  RUSSEILL.  Yes;  they  would  help 
them  in  any  way  they  could.  If  they 
had  the  money,  they  would  be  glad  to 
finance  them.  However,  this  happens  to 
be  a  low-income  area,  and  it  is  in  this 
area  that  Federal  compulsion  would  be 
applied  in  the  intermingling  of  the  races, 
although  it  would  not  be  applied  in  cities 
like  Chicago.  This  area  has  the  lowest 
per  capita  income  of  any  section  of  the 
country.  It  has  greatly  improved.  We 
are  trying  to  better  conditions.  But  we 
had  two  strikes  against  us  from  the  eco- 
nomic standpoint.  First  of  all.  we  lost 
the  Civil  War.  Our  leaders  had  deceived 
our  people  by  telling  them  that  one 
southerner  could  whip  five  Yankees. 
The  people  found  they  could  not  whip 
even  three,  much  less  five  Yankees.  One 
southerner  could  not  whip  three  Yan- 
kees. So  we  wound  up  in  defeat.  As  a 
result,  the  South  was  devastated  and 
bankrupt.  The  rest  of  the  country,  at 
the  same  time,  blossomed  like  the  rose 
from  an  economic  standpoint.  They 
had  the  greenbacks  and  the  bonds  and 
the  war  Industries.  All  we  had  was  a 
gentleman  who  was  very  careless  with 
his  fire. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  South  has  many 
Army  training  camps,  though. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Yes ;  we  have  some. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  great  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  the  great  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  other  Senators  from 
that  area  have  contributed  mightily  to 
that  end. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  I  have  contributed  to  the  limit  of 
my  ability. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  the  Senator 
favor  a  more  equal  distribution  of  train- 
ing facihties.  so  that  there  might  be 
more  of  them  in  the  North? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  So  far  as  the  Navy  is 
concerned.  I  would  strongly  favor  it.  If 
that  were  to  be  done,  we  would  get  our 
share  of  the  Great  Lakes  installation. 
The  Senator's  State  has  not  suffered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     The  Army,  too? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator's  State 
has  probably  one  of  the  greatest  naval 
training  establishments  in  the  world. 
The  Government  spends  approximately 
$125  million  a  year  at  that  one  installa- 
tion in  the  Senator's  State. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  do  not  have  many 
military  installations. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Navy  would  cer- 
tainly resent  the  Senator's  statement, 
that  the  Navy  is  not  a  military  establish- 
ment. 

As  a  former  apprentice  seaman.  I  re- 
sent the  charge  the  Navy  is  not  a  mili- 
tary establishment. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  know  it  is  danger- 
ous to  cross  swords  with  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  I  was  Interested  to  know 
how  far  the  Senator  planned  to  go. 
Apparently  he  wants  to  assist  the  equal- 
ization of  papulation  among  the  States 
and  also,  to  the  degree  that  the  States 
consent,  within  the  States.  If  there 
were  any  prospect  that  the  bill  would 
pass,  he  would  favor  the  compulsory 
transportation  of  Negro  students  into 
white  areas  and  of  white  students  into 
colored  areas. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  favor  inflicting  on 
New  York  City,  the  city  of  Chicago,  and 
other  cities  the  same  condition  proposed 
to  be  inflicted  by  this  bill  on  the  people 
of  the  community  of  Winder.  Ga..  where 
I  reside.  I  sun  opposed  to  the  bill.  I 
did  not  say  I  would  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Oh.  I  see.  For  a 
moment.  I  thought  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  had  seen  the  light  and  was  in 
favor,  not  only  of  desegregation,  but 
also  integration. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Oh.  no.  Unfortu- 
nately for  me,  the  Constitution  stands 
between  me  and  the  light. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  What  about  the  14th 
amendment? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  As  to  the  14th 
amendment,  I  refer  the  Senator  to  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  since 
he  relies  upon  them. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     In  1883? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    In  1883.     The  Sena- 
tor says  that  is  an  old  decision.     On  that 
basis,   all    Bibles    ought    to    have   been 
burned  long  ago. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Not  at  all. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Bible  is  thou- 
sands of  years  old.  The  Senator  says 
the  decision  of  1883  is  so  old  that  we 
ought  to  disregard  it.  On  that  basis, 
the  Ten  Commandments  are  so  com- 
pletely out  of  date  that  we  ought  to  de- 
vote our  time  to  violating  them  to  show 
how  out  of  date  they  are. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  too 
able  a  man  to  believe  that  that  is  what 
I  meant.  He  is  caricaturing  my  position 
to  make  it  look  ridiculous. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  No. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  in  1896  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  Plessy  against  Ferguson,  upheld 
the  statute  requiring  segregation  with 
only  one  dissenting  voice,  that  of  Justice 
Harlan?  In  1954,  by  unanimous  deci- 
sion, the  Supreme  Court  reversed  Plessy 
against  Ferguson.  If  the  civil  rights  de- 
cision of  1883  is  quoted,  we  can  say  the 
Supreme  Court  acted  ultimately  with 
wisdom.  Incidentally,  all  the  southern 
judges  on  the  Supreme  Court  voted  in 
the  Topeka  case  to  reverse  Plessy  against 
Ferguson. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  are  southern- 
ers and  there  are  southerners. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  draws  a 
distinction,  does  he? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do.  I  draw  a  dis- 
tinction. There  has  never  been  a  greater 
distinction  drawn  between  f>eople  than 
that  drawn  between  those  who  came 
home  barefooted  from  fighting  in  the 
Civil  War,  misguided  though  they  might 
have  been,  but  who  thought  they  were 
fighting  for  the  right,  and  the  scalawags 
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who  preyed  upon  the  women  and  children 
while  they  were  gone.  ^^ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  would 
not  include  James  Longstreet  among  the 
scalawags,  would  he? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    No. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  He  became  a  Reoub. 
lican  after  the  Civil  War. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  A  Republican,  yes 
I  call  James  Longstreet  a  very  fine  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  He  was  called  scala- 
wag by  other  southerners  as  the  Senator 
remembers. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  will  not  be  diverted 
into  the  Gettysburg  campaign.  The 
Senator  knows  how  that  argument  arose 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  Is  ad- 
vancing a  sweeping  doctrine.  I  am  not 
certain  that  it  will  be  relished  In  all 
portions  of  his  ovm  State. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  stand  for  many 
things  that  are  not  relished  in  a  great 
many  portions  of  my  own  State.  I  some- 
times marvel  at  the  forbearance  of  the 
people  of  my  State  who  have  permitted 
me  to  remain  in  this  body  up  to  now. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  very 
disarming. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thought  the  Harlan 
dissent  was  in  the  civil  rights  case.  The 
Senator  says  it  was  in  Plessy  against 
Ferguson. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Justice  Harland  dis- 
sented both  times;  in  1883  and  again  In 
1896. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  said  he 
dissented  in  Plessy  against  Ferguson. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  He  dissented  also  In 
Plessy  against  Ferguson. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  His  most  eloquent  dis- 
sent, which  he  later  recanted,  was  in  the 
civil  rights  case. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  1883  he  dissented 
in  the  civil  rights  case.  In  1896.  he  dis- 
sented again  in  Plessy  against  Ferguson. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  have  the  de- 
cision in  my  hand.  Later.  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan  changed  his  mind  and  decided  the 
case  on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
It  may  have  been  that  he  was  one  of 
those  deluded  justices  who  thought  the 
doctrine  of  stare  decisis  applied  to  the 
case. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  He  was  a  former  slave 
owner,  who  said  the  Constitution  was 
color  blind. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  He  was  a  great  man. 
I  do  not  challenge  the  man.  He  was  a 
great  Kentuckian  and  a  great  man. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  agree  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Did  not  Justice  Harlan's 
grandson,  the  present  Justice  John  M. 
Harlan,  make  a  statement  in  the  case 
of  Peterson  against  City  of  Greenville, 
in  May  of  last  year,  which  shows  that 
he  did  not  agree  with  his  grandfather's 
interpretation  of  the  14th  amendment 
and  his  dissenting  opinion  in  which  he 
overlooked  the  provision  that  State  ac- 
tion is  required  to  enable  Congress  to  act 
under  the  14th  amendment? 
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Mr  RUSSELL.  That  is  my  under- 
standing.    I  think  that  is  undoubtedly 

'^Mr  ER"\nN.  Is  not  the  program  the 
Senator  is  proposing  entirely  voluntary, 
so  far  as  individuals  are  concerned? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  It  is  entirely  volun- 
tary In  other  words,  I  propose  to  use 
the  carrot.  The  bill  that  is  sought  to 
be  brought  before  the  Senate  uses  the 
harsh  lash  of  Federal  power,  the  threat 
of  US.  marshals  and  troops  with  bay- 
onets. My  proposal  is  wholly  voluntary 
and  is  designed  to  palliate  the  most  strin- 
gent and  compulsory  bill  that  has  ever 
been  brought  forward  in  Congress. 

Mr.  EIRVIN.  Am  I  correct  in  putting 
this  interpretation  upon  the  Senator's 
proposal :  That  if  a  Negro  in  a  State  to 
which  some  of  the  zealous  advocates  of 
the  pending  bill  point  as  a  horrible  place 
In  which  people  live  should  conclude  that 
the  air  of  freedom  was  sweeter  in  some 
of  the  States  which  some  of  our  zealous 
friends  represent,  and  he  wanted  to  go 
where  the  air  of  freedom  was  purer,  all 
he  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  make 
the  proper  application  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  he  would  receive  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  remove  from  those 
benighted  portions  of  the  country  to 
areas  where  he  believed  the  air  of  free- 
dom was  pure  and  undeflled.  Is  not  that 
what  would  happen? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  Is  not  quite  that 
simple,  but  that  is  the  objective.  He 
would  apply,  and  then  the  Government 
would  have  to  locate  a  home  and  a  job 
for  him.  I  do  not  propose  to  have  those 
poor  people  dumped  in  other  areas  with- 
out any  friends,  subsistence,  or  means 
of  support,  whether  they  are  whites  com- 
ing from  the  East,  the  North,  or  the  West 
to  the  South,  or  are  Negro  citizens  mov- 
ing from  other  areas. 

My  amendment  is  drawn  along  the 
lines  the  Government  has  already  uti- 
lized in  some  programs.  I  shall  demon- 
strate that  later.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment today  has  a  program  for  the  train- 
ing and  moving  of  Indians.  More  than 
30.000  families  have  been  trained  and 
moved  into  the  main  stream  of  American 
life. 

Mr.  ER"VIN.  When  the  bill  was  orig- 
inally introduced  in  the  House,  and  when 
its  companion  measure  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  did  not  know  a  bill 
of  this  kind  had  ever  been  introduced  in 
the  House.    I  drafted  one  similar  to  this. 

Mr.  ERVIN,  I  am  not  referring  to  the 
Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Is  the  Senator  talking 
about H.R.  7152? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  When  the  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  House,  and  when  its 
companion  measure,  which  was  identi- 
cal, was  introduced  in  the  Senate,  did  it 
not  contain  two  provisions  which  were 
directed  toward  the  desegregation  of 
schools?  One  was  a  provision  which  has 
been  left  in  the  bill,  and  the  other  was  a 
provision  relating  to  the  so-called  racial- 
ly imbalanced  schools.  The  latter  pro- 
vision has  been  removed  from  the  bill, 
at  least  ostensibly. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. But  I  stated  in  my  colloquy 
with    the    Senator    from    Illinois    (Mr. 


Douglas]  that  I  was  not  sure  that  the 
statement  to  which  he  referred  would 
absolutely  deny  the  xise  of  Federal  power 
to  equalize  the  racial  population  in  the 
schools.  I  cannot  recall  the  section  of 
the  bill,  but  when  I  read  it,  I  recalled 
reading  a  provision  that  I  thought  ne- 
gated, in  a  measure,  the  amendment  that 
was  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ER"VIN.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
referring  to  the  abdication  of  the  power 
of  Congress  to  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  which  title  V  provides  with 
reference  to  nondiscrimination  in  feder- 
ally asisted  programs.  Notwithstanding 
the  amendment  that  was  made  in  the 
House,  does  not  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  believe  that  title  VI  would  au- 
thorize the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  for  example,  to  deny 
the  benefits  of  the  school  limch  program 
or  the  vocational  education  program  to 
any  State  which  does  not  have  the  races 
mixed  within  the  schools? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  certainly  is  suscep- 
tible to  that  construction.  If  the  Secre- 
tary of  that  Department  were  endowed 
with  the  power  to  prescribe  regulations. 
I  assume  he  could  undoubtedly  do  that. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  should  like  to  ask  sev- 
eral other  questions  on  this  phase  of  the 
matter:  Is  it  not  true  that  in  most 
Southern  communities  the  members  of 
the  two  races  live  in  the  same  areas  and 
in  the  same  communities? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes;  and  I  have  so 
stated.  Two  of  the  three  families  which 
live  nearest  to  me.  when  I  am  in  my  own 
home,  happen  to  be  fine  Negro  friends  of 
mine. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  pointed  out.  has  he  not,  that 
most  of  the  Negro  population  in  the 
North  is  concentrated  in  the  northern 
cities  and  lives  in  what  are  correctly 
called  de  facto  racially  segregated  com- 
munities, due  to  the  residential  patterns? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Yes;   and  I  have  so 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  undoubtedly  knows,  parents  in 
some  northern  cities  have  protested  vig- 
orously against  having  their  children 
transported  away  from  their  home  com- 
munity to  distant  schools  through  un- 
necessary traffic  hazards  merely  to  mix 
the  races  in  such  distant  schools.  Does 
not  the  Senator  from  Georgia  believe 
that  the  zealous  advocates  of  this  bill 
caused  it  to  be  amended  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  reduce  this  opposition 
among  parents  in  northern  cities  to  such 
implementation  of  the  racially  imbal- 
anced school  theory? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  understand  that 
situation;  and  I  shall  discuss  the  bill  from 
the  standpoint  of  how  it  was  planned  to 
confine  the  harsh  application  of  the 
Federal  law  to  the  Southern  States.  I 
prefer,  however,  not  to  discuss  that  mat- 
ter at  this  time,  if  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  will  excuse  me,  because 
I  intend  to  make  that  the  subject  of  an 
entirely  separate  SF>eech. 

Mr.  ER"VIN.    I  understand. 

Let  me  ask  whether  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  believes  that  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  delete  from  the  bill  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  segregation  which  would 
have  an  impact  upon  northern  cities, 


and  to  leave  In  the  bill  the  provisions 
relating  to  desegregation  in  schools 
which  would  have  an  impact  upon  the 
South. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
statement. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  been  stating, 
the  agency  proposed  to  be  established  by 
this  amendment — a  voluntary  reloca- 
tion conmilssion — would  be  responsible 
for  the  development  of  a  program  to 
provide  Federal  assistance  to  members 
of  either  race  who  might  desire  to  re- 
locate in  a  different  section  of  the  coun- 
try If  their  move  would  contribute  to 
improvement  of  the  lot  of  the  individuals 
concerned  and  If  it  would  contribute  to 
a  more  equal  proportion  of  the  white 
and  Negro  populations  In  all  of  the 
States. 

The  ultimate  objective  would  be  to 
achieve  a  p>ercentage  of  Negroes  among 
the  population  of  each  of  the  50  States 
as  near  to  the  national  average  as  prac- 
tical and  feasible,  and  to  come  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  equalizing  the  population 
of  all  50  of  the  States,  as  between  the 
two  principal  races. 

As  the  name  of  the  proposed  new 
Commission  plainly  states,  the  relocation 
program  would  be  entirely  voluntary  in 
all  respects.  A  person  wishing  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  move 
himself  and  his  family  to  another  State 
or  section  of  the  country  could  do  so 
only  of  his  own  volition  and  initiative. 
I  wish  to  make  perfectly  clear  that 
there  is  no  ulterior  motive  or  sinister 
design  in  this  amendment.  I  have 
studied  this  question  for  years,  some- 
times in  tears  and  anguish;  and  I  believe 
this  is  the  only  approach  which  at  the 
present  time  could  really  contribute  to 
a  permanent  solution  of  racial  tensions 
and  feelings  and  contribute  to  a  better 
understanding,  on  a  permanent  basis, 
between  the  races. 

I  know  the  amendment  is  not  a 
panacea  for  all  problems;  but  it  offers 
more  hope  and  promise  of  effecting  a 
permanent  solution  to  this  great  social, 
economic,  and  political  problem,  which 
arises  out  of  these  racial  conflicts  all 
over  the  land,  than  does  any  other  pro- 
posal which  has  been  brought  forward. 
Certainly,  I  believe  this  proposal  is 
vastly  superior  to  the  type  of  legislation 
that  was  passed  by  the  other  body.  I 
am  seeking  to  get  at  the  very  roots  of 
our  racial  difficulties,  and  I  propose  to 
attack  these  problems  through  demo- 
cratic and  voluntary  methods,  whereas 
the  so-called  civil  rights  bill  proposes  to 
apply  Federal  force  and  compulsion  to 
the  delicate  problem  of  human  relation- 
ships—the relationships  between  indi- 
vidual citizens. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  I  am 
offering  my  amendment  at  this  time  is 
the  belief  that  it  will  gain  some  appre- 
ciation and  some  understanding  and 
awareness  from  thoughtful  citizens 
everywhere — and  I  hope  that  they  will 
read  this  proposal — for  the  tremendous 
burden  the  race  problem  has  placed  on 
the  people  of  the  Southern  States  for  a 
great  many  years. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  not  been  per- 
fect In  our  racial  relations.    There  have 
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been  many  disparities;  there  have  been 
many  Inequities;  there  have  been  many 
injustices.  But  I  insist  that  more  of 
them  grew  out  of  economic  factors  than 
from  any  other  single  factor,  and  were 
not  due  to  any  hate  or  to  any  feeling  of 
prejudice.  One  can  go  to  any  cityjn 
this  land  and  find  at  the  bottom  of  the 
economic  pile  people  who  are  whites, 
not  Negroes,  and  find  that  they  are  im- 
posed on.  that  they  have  not  received 
a  fair  deal  in  the  courts,  and  that  they 
do  not  have  a  fair  chance  in  life.  That 
is  just  as  true  of  a  white  man  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  heap  in  New 
York,  Chicago.  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis, 
or  wherever  one  may  go,  as  it  is  of  a 
Negro  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
heap  in  a  southern  city. 

Of  course,  for  many  generations,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  South 
have  held  firmly  to  the  conviction  that  a 
social  order  based  upon  the  separation  of 
the  races  is  best  and  wisest  for  the  wel- 
fare and  progress  of  both  races.     Mr. 
President,    there    is    nothing    immoral 
about  that.    It  was  a  reasonable  convic- 
tion and  an  honorable  conviction  which 
developed  over  a  period  of  almost  a  cen- 
tury, through  a  painful  process  of  trial 
and  error.     It  had  borne  the  stamp  of 
approval  of  great  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court;   and  it  did  not  wholly  result  in 
inequities  and  Injustices,  because  under 
that  system,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
constitutional  rights,  many  of  our  Negro 
citizens    accumulated    a    great    deal    of 
wealth,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  them 
own  their  own  homes  and  own  their  own 
businesses:  and.  by  and  large — although 
they  may  not  enjoy  some  of  the  so-called 
rights,  the  right  to  choose  their  own  as- 
sociates, that  this  bill  purports  to  con- 
fer— tens  of  thousands  of  them  in  the 
southern  cities  are,  on  the  basis  of  eco- 
nomic standards,  better  off  than  many 
in   other   areas   of   the  country.     This 
social    order    was   evolved.   I   may    say. 
under  conditions,  difficulties,  and  trials 
that  would  be  incomprehensible  to  per- 
sons who  live  outside  the  South  and  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  travail  and  suffer- 
ing that  beset  the  people  of  this  dis- 
tressed region  when  they  set  out  to  re- 
build their  society. 

This  social  order  Is  woven  Into  the  very 
fabric  of  southern  life  and  has  become  a 
permanent  part  of  the  mores  and  atti- 
tudes of  the  great  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple. Under  this  system,  both  races  have 
lived  and  worked  side  by  side  in  a  spirit 
of  tolerance,  harmony,  and  mutual  re- 
spect. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  some  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  as  I  have  stat- 
ed in  the  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  are  designed  almost  to 
exclude  certain  parts  of  the  country 
from  the  harsh  provisions  of  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  bill.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  bill  would  have  a  greater 
Impact  on  the  South  than  on  any  other 
section. 

I  hope  that  if  the  bill  is  enacted — and 
I  pray  that  it  will  not  be.  because  I  would 
regret,  at  this  stage  of  my  life,  to  see 
such  a  massive  assault  on  our  constitu- 
tional system,  on  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, and  upon  the  right  of  property  in 
our    land — the    Attorney    General,    the 


Civil  Rights  Commission,  and  all  the 
other  Federal  agencies  will  be  as  diligent 
in  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  meas- 
ure in  other  sections  of  the  country  as 
they  are  and  will  be  In  the  Southern 
States. 

Mr.  President,  the  great  preponder- 
ance of  our  Negro  population,  despite 
the  tremendous  migration  referred  to 
earlier,  is  still  concentrated  in  the 
Southern  States. 

These  States  are  Georgia.  Alabama. 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Louisiana.  Missis- 
sippi. North  Carolina.  South  Carolina. 
Tennessee.  Texas,  and  Virginia. 

The  most  recent  oflBcial  population 
statistics  available — those  compiled 
through  the  1960  census — show  that 
these  11  States  have  a  combined  popu- 
lation of  43.435.315.  This  represents  24.2 
percent,  about  one-fourth  of  the  Na- 
tion's total  population  of  179,323.175 
persons  in  1960. 

The  total  Negro  population  in  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  in  1960  was  18.871.831. 
Thus,  in  1960,  Negroes  made  up  about 
10.5  percent  of  our  total  national  popu- 
lation. 

Of  the  Nation's  total  Negro  popula- 
tion. 9.862.361— or  52.3  percent— resided 
in  the  11  Southern  States  that  I  have 
enumerated  at  the  time  of  the  1960 
census. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that  in 
the  past  50  years  the  percentage  of  Ne- 
groes in  the  Southern  States  has  greatly 
diminished?  The  proportion  used  to  be 
approximately  four-fifths  to  nine-tenths 
in  the  Southern  States.  But  there  has 
been  a  great  migration  North  and  West. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  was  not  aware  it 
was  nine-tenths,  but.  of  course.  I  knew 
it  was  overwhelming.  It  has  been  great- 
ly reduced  in  the  pa^t  four  censuses. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  The 
States  of  the  South  have  lost  population 
not  only  among  Negroes  but  among  the 
white  people.  They  have  been  compelled 
to  move  because  there  is  no  work  for  them 
to  do.  We  have  been  a  poor  people,  and 
we  have  not  had  enough  industry  or  jobs 
for  all  our  people. 

For  many  years  I  sat  in  the  Georgia 
Legislature  which  taxed  the  impover- 
ished people  in  the  State  of  Georgia  to 
maintain  and  operate  one  of  the  great 
technological  schools  of  our  country — 
the  Georgia  School  of  Technology. 
Where  did  its  graduates  go?  To  work  for 
Westinghouse,  Otis  Elevator,  General 
Electric,  and  other  large  companies. 
They  went  all  over  the  United  States. 
Time  after  time  I  felt  sick  at  heart- 
almost  with  nausea — that  we  were  taxing 
the  poor  people  of  the  State  to  train  fine 
engineers  who  were  compelled  to  leave 
Georgia  because  there  were  no  opportu- 
nities for  them  there. 

Thank  God.  that  situation  is  chang- 
ing. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  merely  trying 
to  point  out  that  by  the  natural  opera- 
tion of  forces,  what  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  urged  has  already  been 
largely  accomplished.  For  example,  as  I 
remember  the  population  figures  back  in 
1910,  Negroes  represented  a  majority  of 


the  population   of  South  Carolina  Ann 
Mississippi.  ^° 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  They  certainly  did  in 
Mississippi,  and  I  believe  the  Senator  la 
correct  in  respect  to  South  Carolina 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Mississippi  aver- 
age is  now  down  to 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Forty-two  and  a  frac- 
tion percent. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     And  the  South  Caro- 

lina  average 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     34.8  percent. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  point  out  that  at  one 
time  an  effort  was  made  to  bring  the 
Federal  power  down  to  the  South  to 
compel  enforced  association,  which  was 
something  new  in  our  country,  but  the 
effort  was  struck  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  accomplish 
the  same  result  by  act  of  Congress  We 
all  know  that  the  Supreme  Court  as  now 
constituted  would  uphold  any  law  that 
the  Congress  might  enact  in  that  field. 
At  least  I  am  confident  in  my  heart  that 
it  would. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  does  not  feel  that 
the  civil  rights  cases  of  1883  would  be 
controlling. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  present  Supreme  Court  would  pay 
attention  to  any  precedents  anywhere. 
They  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
doctrine  of  stare  decisis.  Several  judges 
have  said  publicly  that  they  did  not  think 
that  the  doctrine  applied  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  So,  the  Court  writes  the  law  as 
it  sees  it  and  as  it  fits  its  convenience. 
If  the  Court  cannot  find  any  law  to  sus- 
tain its  determination,  it  will  go  to  the 
psychologists.  If  the  psychologists  have 
not  the  correct  answer,  the  Court  will 
then  go  to  the  anthropologists.  If  the 
anthropologists  do  not  have  the  proper 
reasoning,  the  Court  will  go  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  economics. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  it  will  go  to  the 
14th  amendment,  which  provides  for  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  hope  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  does  not  feel  that  I  have 
in  any  wise  offended  him  by  placing 
economists  third.    But  that  is  true. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  I  am  not 
offended. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Supreme  Court 
goes  first  to  the  psychologists  and  then 
to  the  anthropologists.  Both  of  those 
fields  are  very  vague.  If  the  Supreme 
Court  can  find  anything  in  those  fields 
to  sustain  its  decision,  it  does  so.  Econo- 
mists have  more  disciplines  than  the 
sociologists  or  the  anthropologists; 
therefore,  they  are  not  followed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  as  much  as  the  Court 
follows  the  first  two  groups  named.  If 
there  is  any  discipline  which  might  con- 
trol the  thinking  of  the  Court,  the  pres- 
ent Court  shies  away  from  it. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  at  the 
time  of  the  1960  census  of  the  Nations 
total  Negro  population.  9.862.000 — or  52.3 
percent — resided  in  the  11  Southern 
States  that  I  have  enumerated.  I  be- 
lieve that  when  we  consider  percentages 
on  the  basis  of  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States,  the  percentages  given  by 
the  Senator  are  not  as  compelling  as  they 
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were  at  the  time  that  those  censuses  were 
taken.  In  other  words,  the  population  of 
the  country  has  expanded  greatly,  and 
to  a  much  greater  extent  in  other  areas 
than  in  the  Southern  States. 

Taken  on  an  average,  Negroes  made 
UP  22  7  percent  of  the  individual  popu- 
lation of  the  11  Southern  States  in  1960. 
This  ranged  from  a  high  of  42  percent 
in  Mississippi  to  12.4  percent  In  Texas. 
My  own  State  of  Georgia  lies  somewhere 
in  between  with  the  Negro  population 
making  up  28.5  percent  of  the  total. 

Mr.  President,  the  statewide  popula- 
tion figures  I  have  presented  do  not  re- 
veal the  full  impact  that  the  great  con- 
centration of  Negroes  In  the  South  has 
on  the  southern  life,  southern  customs, 
and  southern  attitudes.  Within  each  of 
the  11  Southern  States,  there  is  a  wide 
range  in  the  relative  Negro-white  popu- 
lation among  its  counties. 

According  to  the  1960  census,  there 
were  138  counties — more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  total — in  which  the  Negro 
population  was  numerically  greater  than 
the  white. 

Practically  every  one  of  those  coun- 
ties is  a  rural  county.  In  my  own  State, 
there  are  many  counties  that  have  no 
towns  of  any  considerable  size. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  he  is  approaching 
the  point  I  was  trying  to  make;  namely, 
that  there  was  and  is  a  very  large  rural 
Negro  population  in  the  South,  in  the  so- 
called  black  belt,  which  runs  along  the 


coast  from  Virginia  down  to  Florida. 
Then  it  runs  across  northern  Florida 
and  along  the  gulf  and  then  up  both 
banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  It  cuts  into 
Alabama  at  the  capital  city,  as  I  recall, 
and  goes  through  there. 

Negroes  made  up  30  percent  or  great- 
er of  the  population  of  540  southern 
counties — almost  half  of  them. 

I  believe  any  fair-minded  person  will 
concede  that  it  is  in  these  so-called 
black  belt  counties  that  the  prevailing 
social  customs,  based  on  a  long  history  of 
separation  of  the  races,  is  most  firmly 
fixed  as  an  integral  part  of  everyday  life. 

It  is  in  these  counties,  for  example,  that 
the  so-called  equal  accommodations  sec- 
tion of  the  pending  legislation — compel- 
ling forced  integration  of  hotels,  motels, 
cafes,  movie  theaters,  and  other  places 
of  business — will  pose  its  gravest  threat 
to  the  peace  and  order  of  the  community. 
It  is  here  that  the  disruptive  potential 
of  this  legislation  on  the  lives  of  the 
people — both  white  and  colored — is 
greatest. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  give  a  clearer 
picture  of  the  racial  imbalance  within  the 
11  Southern  States.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  table  showing  the  number  of 
counties  whose  population  is  30  percent 
Negro  or  greater. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


centage  of  Negroes  among  their  total 
population. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  record  of 
rsuje  relations  In  the  major  cities  of  the 
country  outside  the  South  bears  qut  the 
basic  thesis  I  have  stated.  I  believe  it 
shows  that  the  most  diflBcult  racial  prob- 
lems arise  in  areas  where  the  prop>ortion 
of  the  Negro  population  to  the  white  is 
the  highest. 

Hence.  In  the  North,  as  well  as  In  the 
South,  I  believe  the  weight  of  evidence 
demonstrates  concliisively  that  a  more 
even  distribution  of  the  Negro  popula- 
tion throughout  the  Nation  would  be  an 
effective  step  toward  lessening  racial 
strife  and  promoting  a  more  permanent 
atmosphere  of  understanding  between 
the  two  races  that  must  live  together 
on  this  continent  until  the  end  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  the  Census  Bureau's  report 
giving  the  breakdown  of  the  Negro  popu- 
lation in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


city 


Totol 
population 


Table   1. —  Percentage  distribution  of  nonwhite  population  in  11  selected  southern  States, 
by  counties  or  parishes  having  SO  percent  or  more  nonwhite,  1960  census 
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Independent  cities 
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72 

48 

14 

4 
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1.  New  York,  N.Y.. 

2.  Chicago,  111 

3.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

4.  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

5.  Detroit.  Mich 

6.  Baltimore,  Md... 

7.  Houston.  Tex 

8.  Cleveland.  Ohio. . 
0.  Washington.  D.C. 

10.  St.  Louis,  Mo 

11.  Milwaukee,  Wis.. 

12.  San  Francisco, 

CaUf 

18.  Boston.  Mass 

14.  Dallas.  Tex 

15.  New  Orleans.  La . 

16.  Pittsburgh,  Pa... 

17.  San  Antonio,  Tex 

18.  San  Diego,  Calif. 

19.  Seettle,  Wash 

20.  BufTalo,  N.Y 

21.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

22.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

23.  Denver,  Colo 

24.  AtlanU,  Oa 

25.  Minneapolis, 

Minn. 
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5  A  224 
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502.550 
497.  524 
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487.  455 
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Number  of 
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1.087.031 
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334.916 
529,240 
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62,458 
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14.0 

22.0 
13.5 
26.4 
28.0 
34.8 
22.9 
28.6 
53.9 
28.6 
8.4 

10.0 

9.1 
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37.2 

16.7 

7.1 

6.0 

4.8 

13.3 

21.6 

37.0 

6.3 

38.3 
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Source:  U.8.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.8.  Census  of  Population,  1960, 
teristlcs." 


'By  State:  General  Population  Charac- 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
ferred earlier  to  population  shifts  that 
have  occurred  in  recent  years  that  have 
brought  about  some  change  in  the  pre- 
vailing racial  complexion  of  the  Nation. 
Probably,  the  most  important  trend  has 
been  the  steady  movement  of  Negroes  In 
the  years  since  World  War  n  out  of  the 
South  to  a  number  of  major  industrial 
cities  in  the  North,  East,  and  Par  West. 

The  interesting  result  of  this  out- 
migration  of  Negroes  from  the  South 
has  been  to  bring  the  percentage  of 
Negroes  In  many  of  these  cities  to  a 
figure  comparable  to  the  average  pre- 
vailing in  the  Southern  States. 

For  example,  I  have  been  furnished  a 
report  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
which  shows  that  in  1960  Negro  popula- 
tion of  our  Nation's  largest  city.  New 


York,  was  14  percent;  Chicago  was  22.9 
percent;  Cleveland  and  St.  Louis  were 
28.6  percent. 

The  Negro  population  of  Chicago.  22.9 
percent,  is  almost  as  great  in  percent- 
age as  that  of  the  city  of  Atlsoita.  I  be- 
lieve Atlanta  has  a  Negro  population  of 
about  38  percent. 

I  commend  those  cities  for  the  ap- 
proach they  have  made  to  the  assimila- 
tion of  this  great  migration,  but  I  can- 
not refrain  from  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  cities  that  have  the 
highest  percentage  of  Negroes  have  ex- 
perienced considerable  TAcisA  discord  In 
recent  periods.  I  have  in  mind,  specifi- 
cally, newsi>aF>er  accounts  of  recent  oc- 
currences in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  and  Cleveland- 
all  of  which  have  a  relatively  high  per- 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
presented  these  population  statistics  In 
order  to  show  the  relative  Imbalance  of 
the  Negro  population  in  the  United 
States.  I  believe  these  statistics  demon- 
strate that  the  Southern  States,  by  hav- 
ing the  greatest  concentration  of  Negroes 
within  their  borders,  would  be  confronted 
with  greater  difficulties  In  adjusting  their 
lives  to  the  compulsory  race  mixing  and 
social  aspects  of  this  bill. 

If  they  prove  nothing  else,  the  figures 
should  make  it  apparent  to  all  that  forced 
integration  has  a  far  different  meaning 
to  a  person  living  far  from  any  center 
of  population  in  a  southern  county  where 
Negroes  outnumber  the  whites  than  to 
a  person  who  might  live  in  a  Western 
State  where  the  average  percentage  of 
Negroes  for  the  region  Is  only  about 
1  percent,  or  even  for  a  white  person 
living  near  one  of  the  centers  of  great 
population  with  a  high  percentage  of 
Negroes  when  they  are  concentrated  in 
one  area  within  a  city  and  where  there 
Is  a  large  police  force  to  maintain  order. 
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It  has  been  singularly  interesting  to 
me  to  note  that  many  of  the  principal 
proponents  of  the  so-called  civil  rights 
legislation  in  the  Senate  hail  from  States 
having  a  relatively  small  percentage  of 
Negroes  among  their  total  population. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  may  point  out  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  that,  in  our 
early  history,  600  freed  Negro  families 
left  Georgia  and  other  Southern  States 
and  met  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  a  group. 
They  marched  across  the  country  and 
built  an  all-Negro  town  in  Nicodemus, 
Kans.    They  were  known  as  exodusters. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Georgia  recall 
that  evenf 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  a  vague  recol- 
lection of  having  read  about  it,  but  my 
powers  of  reconstruction  do  not  bring  it 
immediately  to  mind. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  It  is  an  interesting 
story.  Those  people  came  from  various 
States  and  reached  northwest  Kansas 
after  many  months  of  hardships  and 
trials,  and  established  what  became  the 
first  completely  Negro  town  in  the  United 
States.  There  were  600  families.  It  is 
an  inspiring  story  and  speaks  well  of  the 
character  and  determination  of  these 
people. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  now  to  read 
an  Interesting  description  of  the  event, 
but  this  material  is  the  result  of  some 
research  that  was  done  by  Chet  L.  Swi- 
tell.  of  the  public  relations  firm  of  As- 
sociates Si  Switell,  Hollywood,  Calif.  The 
research  was  used  as  a  basis  for  a  motion 
picture  being  made. 

A  group  of  600  freed  Negroes  collected 
out  of  the  Southern  States  comprised  the 
group.  They  were  promised  10  acres  of 
land  each  and  were  told  they  would  find 
plenty  of  buffalo  for  meat  and  large 
bands  of  ponies  running  wild  to  domesti- 
cate for  fanning  purposes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  see  how  they 
were  persuaded  to  go  there  on  the  prom- 
ise of  only  10  acres,  because  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau  was  promising  them  40 
acres  and  a  mule  throughout  the  South- 
ern States. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  remember  that  there 
were  political  campaigns  in  which  40 
acres  and  a  mule  were  used  successfully. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  only  place  they 
got  40  acres  was  in  the  Sea  Islands  off  the 
coast  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  They  did  not  get  many 
of  them;  but  they  were  all  promised  that. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  It  is  an  interesting 
history.  I  think  it  should  be  made  a  part 
of  this  debate. 

So  over  the  years  they  founded  the 
town  of  Nicodemus,  Kans.,  the  first  all- 
Negro  town  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  they  educated  teachers, 
doctors,  ministers,  lawyers,  and  produced 
the  first  Negro  public  officeholder.  I  be- 
lieve this  speaks  well  for  this  group  of 
people. 

Another  early  bom  baby  at  the  colony 
was  later  to  become  the  famous  George 
Washington  Carver.  George  Washing- 
ton Carver,  of  course,  achieved  national 
and  international  fame. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  scientists  this  Nation  has  pro- 
duced. 


Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  speech  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  a  statement  by  me, 
together  with  an  article  dealing  with  the 
"Exodusters." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  I 
shall  read  it  with  Interest,  I  assure  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  note  that  certain 
Senators  who  have  been  most  active  in 
the  debate  have  left  the  Chamber  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  There  are  two 
reasons  why  they  did  so.  One  Is  the 
great  ability  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
and  the  other  is  that  they  looked  at  the 
map  I  have  placed  at  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber  and  decided  that  while  that 
map  was  in  the  Chamber  it  was  not  the 
best  time  for  them  to  be  present 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  is  not  generous 
of  the  Senator.  This  is  unUke  his  usual 
self.  I  am  sure  he  does  not  mean  a 
statement  like  that  to  stand  on  the 
record. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thought  I  was  gen- 
erous enough  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  His  personal  refer- 
ence pleased  me  very  much. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  My  statements  in  this 
area  are  borne  out  by  the  facts.  For 
example,  according  to  the  1960  census, 
the  majority  leader's  home  State  of 
Montana  had  a  Negro  population  of  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent. 

If  one  left  Helena  or  Billings,  Mont., 
one  would  have  to  ride  2  or  3  days  in 
Montana  to  be  able  to  find  a  Negro  citi- 
zen. I  doubt  not  that  many  Montanans 
grow  to  manhood  or  womanhood  without 
ever  seeing  a  Negro  citizen.  The  ma- 
jority leader's  own  State  had  a  grand 
total  of  1,467  Negroes  among  its  entire 
population. 

The  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men 
on  the  current  political  scene.  He  burst 
into  political  prominence  on  the  strength 
of  his  eloquence  and  vigorous  espousal 
of  the  civil  rights  cause  at  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  of  1948.  Ac- 
cording to  the  figures  furnished  me  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  in  1960.  Min- 
nesota had  a  Negro  population  of  only 
seven-tenths  of  1  percent. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  the  past,  some 
of  us  from  the  North  have  been  criti- 
cized for  supporting  civil  rights,  on  the 
alleged  ground  that  the  Negro  groups 
in  our  States  caused  us  to  support  them, 
and  that  we  are  really  hypocrites.  It 
is  charged  that  we  do  it  only  in  order  to 
get  Negro  votes. 

That  charge  cannot  be  made  against 
the  Senators  from  Montana  and  Minne- 
sota because,  as  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia has  just  pointed  out.  the  Negro  pop- 
ulation amounts  to  an  infinitesimal  frac- 
tion in  those  two  States.  Therefore,  it 
must  be  that  reasons  of  conscience  lead 
these  two  Senators  to  advocate  this 
measure. 

I,  too.  have  acted  for  reasons  of  con- 
science; but  the  Senator  from  Georgia 


has  not  been  above  suggesting,  on  occa- 
sion, that  it  has  ijeen  because  of  a  po- 
litical motive  on  my  part. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  always  careful 
not  to  infringe  upon  rule  XIX  of  the 
Senate.  I  have  never  called  the  Sena- 
tor's name.  I  have  stated  that  I  thought 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  politics  in  sup- 
porting this  legislation  on  the  part  of 
some  Senators.  I  did  not  name  the  Sen- 
ator. If  the  Senator  wishes  to  apply 
the  statement  to  himself,  there  is  noth- 
ing In  rule  XIX  that  requires  me  to  deny 
it.  I  have  not  defended  the  Senator  at 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings.  I  have 
kept  strictly  within  rule  XIX.  If  the 
Senator  wishes  to  crawl  in  under  that 
canopy 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  At  the  moment,  I  am 
defending  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana.  One 
cannot  make  the  accusation  that  they 
are  appealing  to  the  Negro  vote  in  their 
States  when  the  Negro  population  there 
is  so  infinitesimal.  They  are  doing  it 
for  reasons  of  conscience. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  not  attributing 
improper  motives  to  anyone;  but  only 
the  veriest  tyro  on  the  American  political 
scene  would  think  that  the  political  issue 
had  effect  only  in  States  which  have  a 
large  Negro  population.  It  is  the  pre- 
ponderant issue  in  the  country  today. 
It  has  exercised  religious  groups,  and  all 
of  the  labor  organizations  in  those  States 
that  have  large  labor  unions.  Their 
leaders  are,  wfthout  exception,  champi- 
oning any  and  all  legislation  that  might 
be  brought  forward  in  this  field.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  men  as  diverse  In  the 
public  imagination  as  James  Hoffa. 
George  Meany,  and  Walter  Reuther.  All 
have  a  community  of  interest  when  it 
comes  to  supporting  legislation  of  this 
kind. 

Moreover,  some  of  these  men  have  na- 
tional [>olitical  aspirations.  They  have 
noted  the  statement  made  by  political 
leaders  of  both  parties  that  the  10  or  12 
percent  of  the  Negro  vote  in  the  State 
of  Illinois,  the  8^io  percent  in  New  Jersey, 
and  the  9  percent  in  New  York,  control 
the  electoral  votes  of  those  States. 
Those  States  have  a  great  many  elec- 
tors, and  the  candidates  for  national  of- 
fice place  great  store  by  placating  and 
appealing  to  the  voters  of  that  portion 
of  the  Nation.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois knows  that  as  well  as  I  do. 

I  have  not  attributed  any  evil  motive 
to  the  majority  leader,  whom  I  consider 
to  be  one  of  the  most  sincere  men  I  have 
ever  met;  nor  to  the  assistant  majority 
leader,  who  is  one  of  the  ablest  men  in 
public  life  today. 

Neither  am  I  saying  that  I  defend 
either  or  both  of  them  completely  from 
any  possible  hope  of  political  reward,  as 
does  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  object  to  the  fact  that  all 
branches  of  the  Christian  church  support 
these  proposals?  Is  he  saying  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  are  improperly  anxious 
to  get  the  church  votes?  Does  he  dis- 
pute the  fact  that  the  churches  have 
taken  the  fine  stand  which  they  have? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  suppose  they  are 
anxious  to  get  the  church  vote.    I  would 
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like  to  get  it  in  my  State  because  it  is  so 
numerous.  It  is  said  that  Georgia  is  in 
the  Bible  belt.  Some  people  speak  dis- 
oaragingly  of  a  number  of  States  in  that 
section  of  the  country.  They  say,  "It  is 
in  the  Bible  belt."  I  am  not  too  sure 
but  that  the  Nation  would  be  better  off 
if  all  of  the  United  States  were  in  the 
Bible  belt.  The  term,  "Bible  belt."  has 
been  applied  derisively. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Does  not  the  Senator 

beUeve 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  like  to  get  the  reli- 
gious vote.  I  like  to  get  the  Negro  vote. 
I  like  to  get  the  labor  vote.  I  believe  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  is  more  or  less  out  of  busi- 
ness, but  If  they  are  still  around,  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  take  their  vote.  The 
Communist  vote  I  do  not  want.  With 
that  exception,  I  appeal  to  all  groups  for 
their  vote,  and  I  shall  do  so  when  my 
time  comes.  Whether  or  not  they  will 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  me,  of  course,  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  shall  be  appealing  to  them 
for  their  votes.  If  a  Senator  does  not 
make  such  appeal,  his  term  of  office  will 
be  limited  to  one  term,  and  he  will  re- 
turn to  the  oblivion  whence  he  sprang. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then  the  Senator 
makes  no  Implication  against  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  as  I  understand? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No;  I  have  made  no 
implication.  Of  course,  I  cannot  do  so 
under  rule  XIX,  In  the  first  place. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  Is  very 
skillful  In  coming  right  up  to  rule  XIX, 
and  then  Injecting  the  substance  of  rule 
XIX  without  violating  it.  Furthermore, 
he  Is  one  of  the  most  skillful  Senators 
In  the  use  of  parliamentary  tactics.  It 
can  be  said  of  him,  as  It  was  said  by  Pope 
of  Addison  that  he  can  "hint  a  fault  and 
hesitate  dislike." 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  like  to  find 
fault  with  the  purposes  of  any  man,  or 
with  any  man's  motives.  I  have  stated 
that  some  people  are  Interested  In  ob- 
taining the  Negro  vote.  That  is  true  of 
practically  every  Member  of  the  Senate, 
perhaps  more  so  of  some  than  of  others. 
I  believe  I  have  about  as  little  chance  of 
getting  a  substantial  part  of  the  Negro 
vote  as  any  Member  of  the  Senate. 
There  are  250.000  Negroes  registered  in 
Georgia. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  can  be 
acquitted  on  that  score. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  be  ac- 
quitted. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     He  Is  acquitted. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  But  I  am  found  guilty 
on  one  count,  whatever  the  verdict  may 
be  on  the  other? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  I  said  he  Is  ac- 
quitted on  that  count. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  who  has  a  quick  answer  for 
every  racial  problem  and  difficulty  that 
perplexes  the  country,  represents  a 
State  that  has  a  Negro  population  of 
seven-tenths  of  1  percent.  They  are 
largely  found  in  the  Twin  Cities  of  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis.  That  Is  true,  also, 
of  the  divisional  conunanders  who  have 
been  appointed  to  manage  various  sec- 
tions of  this  bill.  They  represent  a  vary- 
ing degree  of  Negro  populations. 

In  the  rear  of  the  Chamber  I  have  set 
up  a  map.  which  originally  appeared  in 


the  New  York  Times  editorial  section  of 
a  few  weeks  ago.  It  demonstrates  very 
clearly  the  pattern  of  the  racial  compo- 
sition of  our  population.  The  map  gives 
the  percentages  of  Negro  population  for 
the  several  States,  ranging  from  a  high 
of  42  percent  in  Mississippi,  to  a  low  of 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  In  both  Vermont 
and  North  Dakota. 

Those  of  us  who  oppose  this  legislation 
bearing  the  label  of  the  civil  rights  feel 
most  strongly  that  It  is  neither  fair  nor 
right,  when  dealing  equally  with  the  civil 
rights  of  all  the  American  people,  for 
the  sections  of  the  country  having  the 
smallest  percentage  of  Negroes  to  under- 
take to  dictate  the  social  relationships  for 
the  sections  of  the  country  having  the 
preponderant  concentration  of  Negroes, 
unless  they  are  willing  to  support  some 
such  plan  as  this,  which  will  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  show  their  good  faith 
by  grappling  with  the  problem  in  their 
State  on  an  equal  basis. 

We  are  threatening  all  that  this  coun- 
try stands  for  by  this  drive  for  conform- 
ity. 

Under  the  original  system  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, the  Founding  Fathers  Intended 
that  the  several  States  should  be  free  to 
adopt  varying  approaches  to  different 
problems  without  the  Federal  power 
forcing  all  citizens  to  conform  to  a  na- 
tional code  of  conduct  as  It  relates  to 
purely  local.  Internal  affairs.  I  believe 
that  all  Senators  will  agree  that  what 
is  right  or  good  for  one  State  is  not 
necessarily  right  or  good  for  another. 

The  people  of  Georgia  have  no  busi- 
ness trying  to  tell  our  friends  in  New 
York  or  in  any  other  Northern  States 
how  they  should  comport  themselves  in 
matters  of  a  social  nature,  such  as  those 
Involved  in  the  proposed  legislation.  I 
never  have  undertaken  to  do  so  in  the 
more  than  30  years  I  have  served  In 
Congress.  By  the  same  token,  I  do  not 
believe  the  people  of  New  York  or  any 
other  State  similarly  situated  should 
have  the  right  to  prescribe  social  rela- 
tionships for  the  people  of  Georgia. 

I  have  stated  time  and  again  my  pro- 
found conviction  that  every  citizen  of 
this  land  Is  entitled  under  our  Constitu- 
tion to  complete  equality  before  the 
law,  without  regard  to  race,  religion,  or 
national  origin. 

I  was  interested  the  other  day  in  the 
discussion  of  what  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence means.  There  has  never 
been  any  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  means 
that  all  men  are  equal  before  the  law. 
That  is  all  it  could  mean.  We  are  talking 
about  things  that  smack  of  social  rela- 
tionship, about  the  right  to  choose  one's 
own  associates.  I  hold  that  this  Is  not 
a  matter  for  regulation  by  the  Execu- 
tive, or  legislation  by  Congress,  or  ad- 
judication by  the  courts.  However,  if  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  should  reach  a 
different  conclusion,  they  should  be  will- 
ing to  have  their  people  assume  a  fair 
share  of  the  moral  responsibility  and  the 
duty  of  solving  this  problem  as  they  In- 
sist it  should  be  solved. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  many  peo- 
ple in  this  country  who  believe  the  States 
are  outmoded  as  units  of  govenmient, 
and  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
undertake  to  prescribe  all  the  relations 
of  our  people,  even  in  the  most  intimate 


aspects  of  their  daily  lives.  But  if  this 
is  to  be  the  change  to  be  made  in  the 
concept  of  a  proper  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  if  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States  are  to  be  forced  to  accept  and 
conform  to  a  federally  prescribed  and 
dictated  social  order,  one  which  is  wholly 
silien  to  them.  It  Is  only  fair  and  right 
that  the  population  of  the  country  should 
be  so  divided  and  spread  so  evenly  that 
every  section  of  the  country  would  have 
the  same  problem.  That  would  afford 
those  who  supix)rt  this  legislation  an 
opportunity  to  put  into  practice  their 
own  Ideas  of  social  order  which  they  find 
desirable  and  which  they  are  attempting 
to  force  upon  the  people  of  the  South. 
Let  those  who  support  the  bill  have  the 
opportunity  of  practicing  what  they 
preach.  That  gets  down  to  a  common 
denominator  which  everyone  can  under- 
stand. 

I  have  said  before  that  this  prop>osal 
is  wholly  voluntary  on  the  part  of  those 
who  might  desire  to  relocate  in  other 
States.  Therefore,  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy how  many  might  wish  to  do  so, 
should  such  a  program  become  law.  But 
I  assert  that  it  the  program  were  made 
sufficiently  attractive,  the  objectives  of 
this  amendment  could  be  achieved. 

We  are  dlcsusslng  the  Imbalance 
in  schools.  I  have  just  been  handed 
a  statement  from  the  news  ticker 
which  states  that  another  boycott  is 
taking  place  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  City,  protesting  segregation.  The 
board  of  education  said  more  than 
267,000  stayed  away  from  classes. 
The  news  dispatch  reads : 
New  York. — More  than  165.000  students 
boycotted  city  public  schools  today  In  an 
antlsegregatlon  protest  hvirt  by  lack  of  sup- 
port rrom  major  civil  rights  groups. 

The  board  of  education  said  267,459  stu- 
dents stayed  away  from  classes.  The  normal 
absentee  figure,  however,  Is  about  100,000— 
making  the  boycott  less  than  50  percent  as 
effective  as  one  staged  last  month. 

"We  are  encouraged  that  the  boycott 
method  of  expressing  a  point  of  view  Is  be- 
ing regarded  with  markedly  diminishing 
favor,"  said  Board  of  Education  President 
James  B.  Donovan. 

The  Reverend  Milton  A.  Galamlson,  Negro 
leader  of  the  boycott,  said  the  txirnout  was 
"very  effective." 

Today's  boycott  was  backed  by  such  con- 
troversial Negro  leaders  as  Malcolm  X,  the 
militant  black  nationalist,  and  Representa- 
tive Adam  Clatton  Powell,  Democrat,  of 
New  YOTk. 

There  were  fewer  than  half  the  number 
of  pickets  at  public  schools  as  there  were  in 
the  successful  February  3  boycott.  The 
board  of  education  said  no  teachers  stayed 
home. 

The  lx)ycott  shows  that  despite  the 
legislation  which  may  be  enacted,  unless 
there  is  some  movement  on  a  national 
basis,  and  within  the  States  on  a  State 
basis,  to  equalize  the  population  in  the 
various  areas,  the  conditions  complained 
of  and  at  which  this  bill  Is  directed,  will 
not  be  solved  permanently.  They  will 
only  be  aggravated. 

The  new  Commission  which  I  propose 
to  have  created  would  be  called  the  Vol- 
untary Racial  Relocation  Commission.  I 
made  a  speech  on  this  subject  some  years 
ago,  and  it  was  twisted  and  distorted.  It 
was  said  that  I  was  proposing  to  uproot 
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people  and  move  them  from  one  area  tx) 
another.  For  that  reason.  I  have  placed 
"voluntary"  as  the  first  word  in  the  title 
of  the  Commission. 

I  have  prepared  a  table  which  is  lo- 
cated in  the  rear  of  the  Chamber.  The 
table  shows  the  increase  or  decrease  in 
the  number  of  Negroes  that  would  be 
required  to  bring  the  percentage  of 
colored  population  in  each  State  approx- 
imately in  line  with  the  national  aver- 
age of  10.5  percent.  The  statistics  on 
the  chart  show,  on  the  basis  of  the  1960 
population,  a  breakdown  of  whites  and 
Negroes  by  States  and  the  number  of 


Negroes  that  would  be  reqxiired  to  con- 
stitute 10.5  percent  of  the  total,  and  also 
the  shift  of  Negro  population,  plus  or 
minus,  that  would  be  required  to  bring 
the  percentage  of  Negroes  in  each  State 
to  10.5  percent. 

I  shall  not  read  names  of  all  the  States 
and  the  numbers  of  Negroes  that  would 
be  required. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
table  which  shows  the  population  shifts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Table  2. — Population  of  the  States  by  race,  and  shift  indicated  to  even  the  distribution  of 

Negro  population  \l960) 


State 


Alabama 

Alaska 

•Arizona 

.\rkansas 

California. 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware  

Histrict  of  Columbia 

Florida , 

Georgia , 

Hawaii 

Idaho , 

imnol3 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri... 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York. 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio... 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

rtah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

United  States. 


Population 

Shift  of 

10.5  percent 

Negro  popu- 

lation needed 

of  toUl 

to  have  it  be 

population 

10.5  percent 

Total 

White 

Negro 

Other  races 

of  total  pop- 
ulation In 
each  Sute 

3, 206.  740 

2, 283, 600 

980,271 

2.860 

343.008 

-637,263 

228.167 

174.  .S46 

6.771 

44.850 

23,747 

-1-16,976 

1.302,161 

1.169,517 

43,403 

80.241 

136.727 

-f-93.324 

1.786.272 

1,395.703 

388.  7S7 

1,782 

187.559 

-201, '228 

15,717.204 

14, 455,  230 

883,861 

378.113 

1,650.306 

-f-776. 445 

1.753.947 

1,  700,  700 

39,902 

13,255 

184.164 

-t-144. 172 

2.535.234 

2, 423, 816 

107.440 

3,069 

266.200 

-)-l.'«.75l 

446.292 

384,327 

60.688 

1.277 

46.861 

-13.827 

763.966 

345.263 

411.737 

6.066 

80.215 

-331.522 

4.951.560 

4.063.881 

880.186 

7.403 

519.914 

-360.272 

3.943.116 

2.817.223 

1.122.596 

3.297 

414.027 

-708.569 

632.772 

202.230 

4,943 

425.509 

66.441 

-1-61.498 

667. 191 

657.383 

1,502 

8.306 

70.055 

-t-68.553 

10.061.158 

9.010.252 

1.037.470 

33.436 

1.058.522 

+21.052 

4.662.496 

4.338.554 

269.275 

4.660 

489.  ,W.' 

-1-220.287 

2.  757.  537 

2. 723.  709 

25.354 

2.373 

289.  541 

-(-264.  1H7 

2.178.611 

2. 078. 666 

91.  445 

8.500 

?28.754 

-(-137.309 

3. 038. 156 

2.820.083 

215.949 

2.124 

319.006 

-(-103,057 

3,  257,  022 

2.211.715 

1.039.207 

6.100 

341.987 

-697,  220 

969.265 

963.291 

3.319 

2.686 

101.773 

-(-«8.454 

3. 100.  K89 

2. 573. 919 

518.410 

8.360 

325.572 

-192.838 

5. 148.  578 

5.023.144 

111.842 

13.592 

540.601 

-(-428.  759 

7. 823. 194 

7.085.8«5 

717.  5S1 

19. 748 

821.435 

-(-103.854 

3.  413.  8r>4 

3.  371,  S!13 

22,  263 

19.996 

358.45fi 

-(-336.193 

2.  178.  141 

1,257,546 

915.743 

4.852 

228.705 

-fi87.038 

4.319.813 

3. 922. 967 

390.853 

5.903 

453.580 

-(-62,727 

674. 767 

630.738 

1.467 

22.562 

70.850 

-(-60,383 

1.411.330 

1.374.764 

29.262 

7.304 

148.190 

-(-118.928 

285,278 

263.443 

13,484 

8.351 

29,954 

+  16.470 

606.921 

604.334 

1.903 

684 

63.  726 

+61.823 

6.066.782 

5.539.003 

514. 875 

12.901 

637,012 

+  122,  137 

951.  a23 

875.  763 

17.063 

58.256 

99,857 

+82,  794 

16.  782.  304 

15.287.071 

1.417.511 

77,722 

1.762.14? 

+344.631 

4.556.155 

3.  399.  285 

1.116.021 

40,849 

478.  39C 

-637,  fi.'S 

632.446 

619.538 

777 

12. 131 

66,407 

+65.630 

9.706.397 

8.009.698 

786.007 

10.002 

1.019.172 

+233,075 

2. 328. 284 

2. 107. 900 

153.084 

67.300 

244, 470 

+91.386 

1.768.687 

1.732.037 

18.133 

18.517 

185.712 

+  167.579 

11.319.366 

10.454.004 

852.750 

12.612 

1.188.533 

+335.783 

859.488 

838.712 

18.332 

2,444 

90.246 

+71.914 

2.3S2.aM 

1.551.022 

829.291 

2,-281 

250.172 

-579,  119 

680.514 

653.098 

1.114 

26.302 

71.454 

+70. 340 

3.567.089 

2, 977. 753 

586.876 

2.460 

374.544 

-212.332 

9.579.677 

8.374.831 

1.187.125 

17.721 

1,005,866 

-181.259 

880.627 

H73.S28 

4.148 

12.651 

93,516 

+89,368 

380.881 

389.092 

519 

270 

40.937 

+40,418 

3.966.940 

3. 142. 443 

816.258 

8.248 

416.530 

-399.  T» 

2.853.214 

2,751,675 

48.738 

52.801 

299.587 

+250.849 

1.860.421 

1,77a  113 

89.378 

910 

195.344 

+  105,966 

3.951.777 

3,858.903 

74.546 

18. 328 

414.937 

+340.391 

330.066 

322. 922 

2.183 

4.961 

34.657 

+32,474 

179.323.175 

158,831,732 

18.871.831 

1.619.612 

Source:   U.S.    Bureau  of  the  Census.    U.S.  Census  of  Population,  1960,  "U.S.  Summary:  General  Population 
Characteristics." 


Mr,  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Commission  I  propose  would  be  author- 
ized to  make  outright  grants  of  Federal 
funds  to  finance  the  relocation  of  eligible 
persons.  The  financial  assistance  would 
cover  such  items  as  transportation,  sub- 
sistence, and  temporary  housing.  The 
Commission  would  also  help  a  relocated 
family  to  become  established  in  its  new 
home  and  would  provide  assistance  in 
obtaining  employment.  Essential  health 
and  social  services  would  be  provided  to 
families  being  relocated. 


The  Commission  would  be  authorized 
to  utilize  the  services  of  any  Federal  or 
State  agency  that  might  contribute  to 
making  the  plan  a  success. 

The  Presidents  program  to  abolish 
poverty  was  sent  to  the  Senate  today.  I 
have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
it,  but  I  understand  it  would  provide  a 
training  program.  Such  a  program 
would  be  an  important  part  of  the  pro- 
gram I  propose.  There  is  only  a  limited 
number  of  jobs  in  this  country.  The 
proposal  in  my  bill  would  make  loans 
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available  to  those  who  Increased  the 
number  of  employees  on  their  rolls  and 
would  create  new  jobs  for  those  who 
would  be  trained  under  the  President's 
program.  The  proposed  legislation  also 
contains  a  provision  of  its  own  for  job 
training. 

One  of  the  most  important  benefits 
that  would  flow  from  the  adoption  of  my 
plan  would  be  to  further  President 
Johnson's  all-out  campaign  to  eradicate 
poverty.  I  am  confident  that  if  the  plan 
I  propose  were  appUed,  it  would  be  the 
most  potent  weapon  in  the  President's 
antlpoverty  arsenal,  because  the  amend- 
ment provides  that  the  Commission  shall 
not  relocate  any  person  until  it  finds  that 
the  standard  of  living  and  employment 
opportunities  of  such  person  would  be 
improved  through  his  or  her  location  In 
another  section  of  the  country. 

Most  authorities  agree  that  the  poverty 
problem  is  more  acute  among  the  un- 
skilled and  poorly  educated  members  of 
our  society.  It  will  continue  to  become 
more  acute  from  year  to  year  among 
those  groups,  along  with  the  increase  in 
automation.  Certainly  that  will  be  true 
among  a  number  of  the  Negro  people, 
although  I  sometimes  believe  that  we 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  Negro  does  not 
have  a  monopoly  on  deprivation  and 
poverty.  He  has  plenty  of  company 
among  the  whites  at  the  lower  level  of 
the  economic  spectnun. 

The  program  I  propose  would  give  new 
opportunity  to  many  of  the  neglected 
members  of  our  society.  It  would  afford 
them  a  new  outlook  on  life;  their  fam- 
ilies would  have  an  entirely  different  at- 
titude toward  their  respect  for  law  and 
order,  and  toward  their  obligations  of 
citizenship.  It  would  give  great  impetus 
to  the  entire  economy. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  the  type 
of  program  I  am  proF>osing.  There  is 
nothing  revolutionary  about  It.  It  Is 
not  radical.  It  contains  not  a  single  ele- 
ment of  force  or  compulsion.  The 
Roosevelt  administration  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  apply  the  principle  of  relocation 
for  economic  improvement.  The  old  Re- 
settlement Administration  proposed  to 
assist  distressed  and  displaced  farm 
families  to  get  a  new  start  in  life. 

It  might  surprise  some  Senators  to 
know  that  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior currently  operates  a  relocation  pro- 
gram for  Indians  precisely  along  the 
lines  I  am  proposing.  I  am  advised  by 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Insular 
and  Interior  Affairs  that  since  1952, 
more  than  45,000  Indians  have  been 
moved  from  reservations  under  the  In- 
dian relocation  program.  The  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  maintains  relocation 
field  oflBces  in  various  cities  of  the  coun- 
try to  assist  in  relocating  Indians  to  be- 
come established  in  their  new  homes  and 
new  jobs,  just  as  I  propose  in  my  amend- 
ment that  both  whites  and  Negroes  may 
be  relocated  In  new  homes  under  this 
plan. 

Thousands  of  people  are  being  dis- 
placed and  relocated  almost  weekly  un- 
der urban  renewal  and  slum  clearance 
programs  in  various  cities.  There  is  no 
reason  why  those  people  could  not  be 
given  a  better  deal  and  a  new  life  In 
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Mme  other  section  of  the  country.  The 
WKhways.  thoroughfares,  and  freeways 
which  go  through  the  various  cities  of 
our  land  uproot  thousands  of  people  who 
must  be  relocated.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  this  proposal. 

Senators  are  aware  that  from  time 
to  time  Congress  has  enacted  laws  under 
which  the  Government  has  participated 
m  relocation  and  has  provided  a  new 
stort  in  life  for  persons  displaced  under 
the  various  refugee  programs  of  the 
postwar  era.  Thousands  of  persons 
have  found  new  homes  and  new  jobs  un- 
der relocation  projects. 

All  Senators  are  familiar  with  the  con- 
tributions that  this  country  has  made 
in  money  and  other  kinds  of  assistance 
to  relocate  millions  of  people  In  Europe 
and  Asia  over  the  past  several  decades. 
Tens  of  millions  of  people  have  been  re- 
located in  India  since  the  Common- 
wealth was  divided  Into  two  free  na- 
tions— Pakistan  and  India. 

I  observe  in  the  Chamber  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  who  was  an  eminent  Ambas- 
sador to  India.  He  knows  of  the  great 
movement  of  people  from  section  to  sec- 
tion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  relocation. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No.  But  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  have  something  to  do  with 
the  relocation  amendment  I  am  pro- 
posing. I  am  using  India  as  an  illus- 
tration of  what  can  be  done.  I  hope  and 
believe  it  can  be  done  here  without  the 
violence  and  the  bloodshed  which  at- 
tended the  development  In  that  unhappy 
country  at  that  time.  We  also  did  that 
at  the  end  of  World  War  I;  our  country 
financed  the  movement  of  thousands  of 
persons  from  what  Is  now  Turkey  to 
what  is  now  Greece.  Prom  time  to  time 
our  country  has  participated  in  the  relo- 
cation of  tens  of  thousands  of  persons. 
Here  is  a  simple  proposal  which  prom- 
ises the  greatest  forward  step  toward 
restoring  domestic  tranquility  in  this 
country.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
amendment  from  which  any  American 
should  recoil.  In  the  past  we  have  ac- 
complished far  greater  relocations  in 
other  lands  than  we  have  in  our  own 
country.  Certainly  our  peace  and  tran- 
quillity are  of  suflBcient  importance  to 
cause  us  to  establish  such  a  program  In 
this  country. 

Mr,  President.  I  have  had  difficulty  in 
attempting  to  estimate  the  cost  of  the 
relocation  program  authorized  in  this 
proposal.  However,  It  can  be  stated 
with  assurance  that  the  total  cost  would 
be  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  amount 
that  this  Nation  has  expended  and  Is 
continuing  to  lavish  each  year  in  every 
part  of  the  world  in  the  application  of 
the  foreign  aid  program. 

I  have  no  question  In  my  mind  that  an 
amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  funds 
our  country  has  made  available  this  year 
for  foreign  aid — and  It  happens  to  be 
the  smallest  amount  we  have  made 
available  for  the  foreign  aid  program 
for  many  years — would.  If  made  avail- 
able for  a  period  of  3  years,  carry  out 
this  program.  Would  it  not  be  Infinitely 
wiser  to  devote  some  of  that  money  to 


resolving  one  of  our  own  serious  domes- 
tic problems,  in  order  that  we  may  be 
prepared  to  face  with  a  united  front  any 
danger  which  may  confront  this  coun- 
try? 

I  assure  Senators,  with  every  ounce 
of  sincerity  at  my  command,  that  this 
proposal  Is  brought  forward  in  an  effort  ^ 
to  make  a  beginning  at  the  permanent 
solution  of  the  deep  racial  confilcts 
which  confront  our  country,  and  which 
may  spread  very  widely  If  the  full  might 
of  the  Federal  Government  Is  applied 
against  only  one  section  of  the  country. 
I  hope  Senators  will  not  close  their 
minds  completely  to  anything  not  em- 
bodied In  the  four  corners  of  the  bill 
as  It  came  to  us  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  am  well  aware  of  the 
tremendous  pressure  campaign  being 
carried  on — mostly  by  persons  who  have 
not  read  the  bill,  but  who  have  urged 
the  Senate  to  pass  the  bill  exactly  as  it 
came  from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
without  changing  the  dotting  of  an  "I" 
or  the  crossing  of  a  "t."  But,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  will  have  come  to  a  sad  day 
in  this  country  If  there  Is  an  unwilling- 
ness to  consider  adopting  any  amend- 
ment to  this  force  bill  which  has  come 
to  us  from  the  other  body. 

This  amendment  I  shall  propose  Is  a 
humanitarian  proposal  In  the  finest 
sense  of  the  word.  It  offers  to  those  at 
the  bottom  of  our  country's  economic 
heap,  whether  white  or  Negro,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  build  a  new  and  better  life  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

I  sincerely  believe  the  amendment 
should  appeal  strongly  to  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  who  truly  favors  social  jus- 
tice and  equality.  The  amendment 
opens  up  new  frontiers  of  hope  and  op- 
portunity for  those  of  both  races  who 
thus  far  In  the  struggle  of  life  have 
known  defeat  and  disappointment. 

Most  of  all,  Mr.  President,  I  Insist 
that  this  relocation  approach  should  ap- 
peal to  those  who  sincerely  wish  to  get 
at  the  roots  of  this  grave  national  prob- 
lem which  threatens  to  divide  and  to 
weaken  our  country  at  a  crucial  time 
when  strength  and  unity  are  vital  to  our 
survival  as  a  free  people.  I  offer  the 
amendment  In  the  humble  and  the  sin- 
cere hope  that  It  will  have  the  support 
of  all  who  are  genuinely  Interested  In 
promoting  domestic  peace  and  harmony 
and  also  the  support  of  all  who  are  In- 
terested In  solving,  instead  of  aggravat- 
ing, our  racial  problems. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  been  listening  to 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
I  listen  to  him  whenever  I  can,  because 
he  always  speaks  with  great  knowledge, 
and  he  speaks  with  understanding  of 
this  problem,  particularly  as  It  applies 
to  the  South.  I  know  he  Is  presenting 
this  amendment  seriously.  In  sisklng 
questions  about  It,  I  am  also  serious. 

I  was  very  much  Interested  in  exam- 
ining the  graph  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  referred.  It  recalled  to 
my  mind  that  In  1947.  when  I  first  served 
In  the  Senate,  the  Negro  population  of 
Kentucky  was  between  15  and  16  per- 
cent; and  even  in  1957  It  was  approxi- 


mately 11  or  12  percent.  At  the  present 
time  It  has  declined  to  between  7  and  8 
percent,  with  approximately  210,000  Ne- 
groes in  our  State.  I  know  that  the 
problems  of  the  Southern  States  are  in 
many  ways  greater  than  the  problems  of 
many  of  the  Northern  or  Western  States, 
and  are  even  more  diflBcult  than  the 
problems  of  my  own  State. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  pro- 
posed a  plan  of  relocation.  Before  the 
Civil  War,  many  such  plans  were  pro- 
posed. Of  course,  they  met  with  great 
difficulty  at  that  time,  because  of  the 
fact  that  slavery  was  then  In  existence 
and  there  was  no  way  to  secure  the  con- 
sent of  the  slaveowners.  Therefore,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  voluntary  programs,  all  of 
those  proposals  failed. 

Would  the  Senator's  plan  of  relocation 
apply  only  to  Negroes? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    Oh,  no. 
Mr.  COOPER.    Would  It  apply  to  the 
members  of  any  race? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  would  apply  to  the 
white  people  In  the  States  where  the 
percentage  of  whites  Is  greater  than  the 
national  average  population  of  whites; 
and  the  amendment  would  apply  to  Ne- 
groes in  the  States  where  the  Negro 
population  is  greater  than  the  national 
average  population  of  Negroes.  So  the 
amendment  calls  for  a  two-way  program. 
I  have  endeavored  to  make  that  point 
clear. 

In  passing,  I  may  say  that  several  years 
ago  when  I  made  a  speech  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  received  letters  from  more  persons 
In  the  Northwest  and  In  the  West  who 
were  interested  In  moving  South,  and 
who  were  white  people,  than  I  did  from 
Negro  citizens  who  were  Interested  In 
moving  from  the  South.  This  Is  a  two- 
way  street.  It  Is  a  sincere  attempt  to 
help  all  who  are  underprivileged;  and 
the  amendment  should  appeal  to  all  who 
wish  to  help  the  underprivileged.  How- 
ever, many  of  the  advocates  of  the  pres- 
ent civil  rights  bill  seem  to  think  that 
the  Negro  people  are  the  only  ones  who 
are  at  an  economic  disadvantage  in  the 
United  States,  whereas  actually  there  are 
in  the  United  States  millions  of  able  per- 
sons of  various  races  who  are  in  eco- 
nomic difficulties.  So  this  proposal  is 
designed  to  help  all  such  groups. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand.  In 
Kentucky  there  are  both  whites  and 
Negroes  who  have  a  hard  struggle  to 
make  ends  meet.  So  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  made  a 
serious  propxjsal. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  was  never  more 
serious  in  all  my  life. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Even  if  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  were 
adopted,  would  not  the  questions  about 
which  we  have  been  speaking  still  re- 
main unresolved?  For  example,  would 
we  not  still  have  the  question  of  pro- 
tecting voting  rights?  Would  we  not 
Still  have  unresolved  the  question  of 
what  we  should  do  in  those  States  which 
do  not  support  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion in  Brown  against  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, with  respect  to  schools?  As  the 
Senator  knows  so  well,  voting  rights  are 
protected  imder  the  15th  amendment  of 
the  Constitution.  A  question  with  re- 
spect to  the  protection  of  those  rights 
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woiild  still  exist  and  continue  to  be 
raised  in  the  Southern  States. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  speaks  about  the  Southern 
States.  I  point  out  that  there  are  more 
Negroes  qualtfled  to  vote  in  the  State 
of  Georgia  than  there  are  Negroes  in 
the  total  population  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  including  men.  women  and 
children. 

Mr.  CCK>PER.  I  did  not  wish  to  get 
into  a  comparison  between  the  State 
which  I  represent  and  the  State  of 
Georgia.  So  far  as  I  know.  Kentucky 
has  never  had  any  law  which  would  re- 
strict Negroes  in  voting.  But  be  that 
as  it  may.  my  question  is  as  follows: 
Even  if  the  Senator's  relocation  program 
should  be  put  into  effect  in  those  sec- 
tions of  the  country  in  which  Negroes 
claim  they  do  not  have  the  right  to  vote, 
or  cannot  be  assured  of  that  right,  would 
not  a  problem  still  remain? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  think  so. 
because  if  the  Senate  is  going  to  pass  the 
force  bill 

Mr,  COOPER.  I  am  not  saying  that 
I  am  for  every  word,  paragraph,  and 
section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  understand:  but  if 
the  Senate  passes  the  force  bill  in  its 
present  shape  I  assume  it  will  then  be 
applied — and  I  think  it  will  be  enforced 
with  unparalleled  vigor — in  some  of  the 
Southern  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  arguing  for  the 
white  people  of  the  South,  who  comprise 
a  minority  in  our  country  which  cannot 
obtain  consideration  in  these  halls. 
They  have  shared  their  poverty  with 
Negro  citizens.  They  themselves  have 
been  deprived  of  an  education,  though 
they  have  taxed  themselves  for  educa- 
tion at  much  greater  rates,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  per  capita  income,  than 
have  the  people  in  any  other  section  of 
the  United  States. 

My  plea  is  that  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try help  them  share  the  burden  that 
would  result  from  the  application  of  the 
law. 

Mr.  COOPER.  My  question  is.  even  if 
the  Senator's  amendment  were  to  come 
into  effect,  would  not  the  same  Issues 
we  now  face  continue  to  be  raised  In 
many  of  the  Southern  States,  including 
the  issue  of  voting  rights? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  the  bill  should  be 
enacted,  there  would  be  no  issues.  If 
a  State  or  an  individual  did  not  com- 
ply with  what  the  Attorney  General 
desired,  a  person  would  go  to  jail  for 
violating  the  law.  An  injunction  would 
be  issued  without  a  jury  trial.  The  bill 
would  change  every  procedure  that  has 
been  in  effect  up  until  now. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  did  not  know  that 
the  Senator  assumed  that  the  bill,  as 
written,  would  be  passed.  I  thought  the 
Senator  took  the  position  that  the  bill 
should  not  pass. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  take  the  position 
that  it  should  not  pass  at  all. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thought  that  was 
true. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Of  course.  I  do. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  desire  to  press 
my  questions.  The  point  I  have  been 
making  is  that  even  if  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  should  be 
adopted,  the  same  Issuer  that  we  now 


face — voting  rights,  desegregation  of 
schools,  and  equal  access  to  places  of 
public  accommodation — would  still  be 
ijefore  our  country.  The  problems  which 
exist  in  many  parts  of  our  country  will 
continue.  I  do  not  see  how  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  resolve  these  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  will  not  enact  any 
law  that  will  completely  change  the 
manner  of  thinking  of  the  people  in  our 
country  overnight 

Mr.  COOPER.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  care  not  what  it  may 
be.  The  bill  proposes  to  apply  the  harsh 
processes  of  the  Federal  power  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  to  the  ordinary  rela- 
tions of  life  between  man  and  man  in 
our  country.  For  the  first  time  the  bill 
would  bring  about  enforced  association 
through  Federal  power.  There  are  some 
State  laws  on  this  subject  which  have 
been  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in 
their  observance.  Most  of  them  provide 
for  fines  of  $5  and  $10.  Very  seldom  has 
there  been  any  prosecution  under  them. 
Those  laws  have  existed.  But  this  bill 
the  Senate  is  asked  to  take  up  and  pass 
would  bring  into  play  the  Federal  power 
and  the  authority  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  move  to  bring  a  man  before  a 
Federal  Judge  without  even  the  benefit 
of  a  jury  trial  under  charges  that  may  be 
brought  against  him. 

As  I  have  said,  except  when  men  have 
gone  into  the  Army — through  compul- 
sory selective  service,  under  the  draft 
laws,  by  volunteering,  or  as  they  used  to 
say  in  old  England,  by  taking  the  King's 
shilling — or  in  a  penal  colony,  or  a  peni- 
tentiary, the  bill  would  bring  about  for 
the  first  time,  with  no  exception,  the  full 
power  and  might  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  change  the  social  customs  of  a 
people,  forcing  them  to  associate  with 
those  with  whom  they  may  not  wish  to 
associate. 

The  bill  presents  an  entirely  new  pro- 
gram from  any  we  have  had  up  until  the 
present  time  in  the  States  in  which  the 
majority  of  our  Negro  citizens  live. 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  have  precedents  in 
the  voting  rights  bills  of  1957  and  1960. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  said,  the  issue  of  voting  rights  has 
been  exaggerated  out  of  all  proportion. 
In  some  counties  in  Southern  States 
there  has  been  rank  discrimination 
against  Negroes  in  voting.  In  1957  I 
made  a  statement  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  when  the  bill  was  then  being 
considered,  that  in  my  State  any  Negro 
who  wished  to  vote  and  who  could  qual- 
ify to  vote  could  do  so.  Later  I  found  out 
to  my  embarrassment  that  there  were 
two  counties  where  that  was  not  so. 
They  are  small  counties  with  few  people 
affected.  Nevertheless,  they  were  there. 
But.  as  I  have  said,  the  question  of  voting 
rights  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

In  my  county  Negro  citizens  have  been 
voting  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember. 
They  did  not  vote  in  the  Democratic 
primary  for  a  long  time.  There  was  a 
law  against  it.  But  they  .did  not  wish 
to  get  into  the  primary  anyway  because 
they  were  Republicans.  That  was  before 
the  Roosevelt  era. 

Mr.  COOPER.  They  used  to  vote  Re- 
publican in  Kentucky,  too. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  When  the  primary 
was  opened  to  Negroes,  a  big  drive  to 
register  them  to  vote  was  conducted  in 
my  State,  and  they  did  register.  Sev- 
eral hundred  Negro  citizens  registered 
in  my  county. 

In  my  State  there  is  a  law  which  ap- 
plies to  white  and  Negro  alike.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  I  ought  to  mention  it.  be- 
cause someone  may  try  to  amend  the 
bill  so  as  to  make  that  law  apply  no 
longer  to  Negroes.  The  State  law  to 
which  I  have  referred  provides  that  If 
a  citizen  does  not  vote  in  two  consecu- 
tive elections,  the  registrar  must  take  his 
name  off  the  rolls.  That  law  applies  to 
both  whites  and  Negroes  in  my  State. 

I  suppose  an  amendment  might  be  of- 
fered to  the  bill  to  make  the  law  apply 
only  to  the  white  people  before  we  are 
through. 

About  500  or  600  Negroes  were  regis- 
tered in  my  home  county.  Within  2  years 
more  than  half  of  them  were  removed 
from  the  rolls  because  they  had  not 
voted.  I  do  not  know  why.  I  cannot 
explain  it.  They  did  not  vote.  There- 
fore, their  names  were  stricken  from  the 
rolls. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  did  not  intend  to  get 
into  a  debate  on  the  question  of  voter 
registration.  But  I  believe  the  fact  that 
persons  do  not  exercise  their  right  to 
vote  is  not  an  argument  for  continuing 
a  policy  of  preventing  them  from  vot- 
ing. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  Is  no  excuse  what- 
ever. 

The  charge  that  there  has  been  a  reign 
of  terror  to  prevent  Negroes  from  vot- 
ing In  the  South  has  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated. From  what  I  have  heard,  the 
condition  which  has  been  described  must 
have  existed  in  some  counties.  But  it 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  The 
charge  Is  an  Injustice  to  some  of  the 
Southern  States  when  It  implies  that  the 
condition  exists  everywhere. 

I  have  never  heard  of  any  trouble 
about  voting  in  Virginia.  North  Carolina, 
or  In  my  own  State.  There  has  been 
very  little  in  South  Carolina,  so  far  as  I 
know.  There  is  no  diflflculty  In  Florida. 
I  have  never  heard  of  a  charge  being 
made  there  was  difficulty  In  voting  there. 
That  Is  one  of  the  bogeymen  that  has 
been  raised  to  indict  all  southern  white 
people  because  In  some  counties  in  the 
South  the  Negro  undoubtedly  has  been 
discriminated  against  in  voting. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  may  have  occurred 
in  my  own  State. 

I  know  the  Senator  wishes  to  finish, 
but  there  is  one  further  question  I  should 
like  to  ask.  Would  not  the  adoption  of 
such  a  relocation  program.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  civil  rights  bill,  be  regarded 
not  only  by  the  Negro  people  of  the 
United  States,  but  by  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  as  a  Judgment  by  the 
Congress  that  for  some  reason  the  Negro 
people  must  leave,  or  ought  to  leave,  the 
States  in  which  they  have  lived?  Would 
not  such  a  law  suggest  they  should  sacri- 
fice the  homes  in  which  they  were  born, 
their  churches,  their  families,  the  back- 
ground which  holds  them,  and  disasso- 
ciate themselves  from  all  those  ties,  and 
move  to  some  other  section  of  the  coim- 
try? 
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The  Senator  said  that  the  program 
would  be  voluntary,  but  would  It  not  be 
considered  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  had  made  a  judgment  that 
the  Negro  people  should  leave  all  their 
-ssoclations.  their  residences,  and  find 
new    homes    somewhere    else    In    our 

country? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  There  is  no  more 
intimation  of  that  kind  than  there  is 
with  respect  to  the  white  citizens  we  are 
inviting  to  move  into  the  South,  and 
who  will  be  welcomed  there,  to  equalize 
the  population  throughout  the  country. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
why  those  who  carry  on  this  drive  for 
this  so-called  civil  rights  legislation  from 
year  to  year  have  built  up  a  monumental 
inferiority  complex  in  the  minds  of  our 
Negro  citizens.  It  has  been  done  by  al- 
most everyone  who  has  participated  in 
any  part  of  this  campaign.  In  the  first 
place,  our  Negro  citizens  are  the  only 
ones  who  seem  to  feel  that  they  are  be- 
ing put  upon  when  they  are  asked  to 
associate  only  with  those  of  their  own 
race.  The  Chinese  do  not  think  they  are 
put  upon.  The  Indians  do  not  think 
they  are  put  upon.  The  white  people  do 
not  think  they  are  put  upon.  And  the 
Negroes  did  not  think  so  until  certain 
whites  and  Negroes  began  saying  to  them 
that  they  were  being  imposed  upon  when 
they  were  associating  only  with  their 
own  race  In  their  schools  and  churches. 

This  has  done  a  great  disservice  to  the 
Negro  citizens  and  has  built  up  an  in- 
feriority complex  that  has  caused  many 
of  our  Negro  citizens  to  believe  they  can- 
not participate  In  any  of  the  affairs  of 
life  unless  they  are  standing  by  the  side 
of  white  persons.  Negroes  have  been 
done  a  great  wrong  by  the  talk  of  those 
who  have  implied  that  being  a  Negro  is 
a  mark  of  inferiority.  It  is  no  more  a 
mark  of  inferiority  against  the  colored 
man  than  it  would  be  against  the  white 
man  in  Minnesota  or  Montana  who  might 
move  to  Georgia. 

I  am  not  refiecting  on  anyone  when 
I  say  I  hope  they  will  take  advantage 
of  this  proposal  and  come  to  Georgia  to 
help  balance  the  population  there.  I 
would  even  help  them  get  from  Ken- 
tucky to  Georgia 

Mr.  COOPER.    Some  of  them  have. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  On  occasion  they 
have.  One  of  the  foremost  and  wealthi- 
est families  in  my  State  moved  from 
Kentucky  after  the  unpleasantness  of  a 
century  ago. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  reflecting  on  those 
citizens  when  I  say  "We  would  like  to 
have  you  in  Georgia."  Why  would  it 
be  reflecting  on  the  Negroes?  It  has 
been  a  calculated  part  of  the  program, 
under  every  one  of  these  so-called  civil 
rights  bills,  to  give  an  inferiority  com- 
plex to  our  colored  citizens  and  make 
them  believe  they  cannot  be  of  any  use 
unless  they  stand  by  the  side  of  a  white 
person.  When  we  look  at  the  progress 
some  Negroes  have  made,  we  know  that 
they  have  good  reason  to  maintain  their 
associations  with  their  own  people. 
There  are  those  who  have  made  a  mil- 
lion dollars  doing  so.  I  could  take  Sen- 
ators to  Georgia  and  show  them  some  of 
the  best  fanners  of  that  State  who  have 


done  very  well.  Indeed.  Yet  there  are 
people  who  are  trying  to  Inculcate  an 
inferiority  complex  in  them. 

Inunediately  after  the  Brown  decision 
was  handed  down,  I  remember  reading 
a  brilliant  article  by  a  Negro  authoress 
in  Florida  who  expressed  her  resentment 
at  that  decision,  and  against  the  feeling 
that  the  Negro  children  were  not  capa- 
ble of  learning  in  school  unless  they 
were  sitting  by  the  side  of  white  chil- 
dren. That  article  came  from  the  pen 
of  a  Negro  woman. 

After  all  the  effort  to  inculcate  the 
feeling  of  an  inferiority  complex  among 
the  Negroes,  I  suppose  if  that  poor  wom- 
an v^rrote  the  article  today,  she  would  be 
ostracized. 

I  do  not  recall  that  it  has  been  said  of 
any  other  race  that  associating  with  fel- 
low members  of  that  race  had  generated 
an  inferiority  complex. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  this  appeal  in 
behalf  of  a  minority — the  white  pe<H)le 
of  the  South.  They  have  served  their 
country  well.  They  have  been  accused  of 
many  things,  but  never  of  cowardice.  In 
every  war  that  has  ever  been  fought, 
they  have  supplied  as  many  volimteers  as 
any  other  segment  of  our  society  if  not 
more.  I  do  not  say  this  invidiously,  but 
if  the  number  of  Distinguished  Service 
Crosses,  Silver  Stars,  and  other  awards 
for  heroism  in  battle  means  anything, 
the  white  people  of  the  South  have  noth- 
ing to  be  ashamed  of. 

They  are  a  minority,  but  they  are  ask- 
ing for  common  justice.  They  are  ask- 
ing their  fellow  Americans  not  to  re- 
quire them  to  accept  the  harsh  compul- 
sion of  the  Federal  Govenunent  in  the 
realm  of  forced  association  while  their 
fellow  Americans  in  other  sections  are 
avoiding  it.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about 
equality.  This  is  my  apF>eal  for  true 
equality  under  the  harsh  force  bill  that  is 
being  proposed 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  First,  I  warmly  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
the  hard  work  and  preparation  he  has 
put  into  his  proposal  and  his  excellent 
explanation  of  it  on  the  floor.  Nothing 
further  needs  to  be  said  on  the  subject. 
I  remember  when  he  spoke  on  a  similar 
subject  several  years  ago.  He  had 
worked  on   the  same   subject  before. 

In  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, the  Senator  from  Georgia  re- 
ferred to  the  inferiority  the  present-day 
agitation  tends  to  attribute  to  the  Negro 
race  and  Negro  individuals.  Not  only 
is  the  message  of  an  inferiority  status 
given  to  him,  but  it  has  built  up  a 
wall  of  enmity  between  the  Negro  and 
white  people  who  have  been  working 
hard  to  live  together  in  harmony. 
Those  ties  have  been  severed,  and  those 
who  are  supporting  the  programs  have 
taught  them  an  enmity  that  will  hurt 
the  people  they  are  trying  to  help.  We 
can  add  that  as  another  plank  in  the 
fence  being  built  up  between  the  races. 
Let  me  give  an  illustration.  My  State 
of  Mississippi  has  the  highest  percent- 
age of  Negroes  of  any  State  of  the  Union. 
It  has  had  the  highest  percentage  for  a 
long  while.    I  make  no  apologies  for  it, 


but  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  certaiiJy  bring  about 
conditions  that  would  relieve  and  help 
those  people. 

I  can  give  a  concrete  illustration  of 
what  I  have  said.  Not  too  long  ago 
I  stopped  at  a  Negro  home.  I  remem- 
bered that  the  mother  and  the  family 
had  been  reared  on  my  father's  place. 
I  had  not  seen  her  in  a  good  while,  and 
I  decided  to  pay  her  a  visit.  Among 
other  things,  I  asked,  "Alberta,  how 
many  grandchildren  do  you  have?"  She 
was  47  or  48  years  old.  She  said,  "55. 
Mr.  Stennis." 

She  had  55  grandchildren.  That  Is  to 
her  credit,  and  certainly  not  to  her  dis- 
credit, but  it  illustrates  the  population 
growth  and  the  fact  that  there  are  not 
enough  jobs  and  opportimities  there  for 
the  Negro  citizens.  That  example  could 
be  repeated  many  times  over. 

There  is  a  real  opportunity  for  a  re- 
settlement program  to  be  put  at  their 
disposal,  which  would  follow  them 
through  wherever  they  may  go,  if  it  be- 
came law.  OfiScials  could  follow  them 
through  with  an  honest  resettlement 
program  in  a  new  area  of  the  country. 
It  would  not  be  like  the  situation  which 
occurred,  particularly  after  World  War 
I,  when  many  of  our  colored  citizens 
moved  to  the  northern  cities  which  were 
not  prepared  for  them,  and  there  were 
riots  and  bloodshed,  resulting  in  heavy 
loss  of  life.  This  proposal  is  a  practical 
and  humanitarian  approach. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.    HILL.    Mr.    President,   will   the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 
Mr.    HILL.    I   commend    the   distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  on  his 
fine  and  challenging  presentation.    He 
brings  us  a  prop>osal  out  of  his  wisdom 
and  devotion  to  our  country  and  its  in- 
stitutions that   should   commend  itself 
to   the   people    in   all   sections   of   the 
country. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stennis]  spoke  about  reset- 
tlement. The  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
other  Senators  will  recall  that  under  the 
administration  of  President  Roosevelt 
there  was  in  Washington,  as  an  arm  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  Resettle- 
ment Administration.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  apply  to  the  unfortunate 
and  tragic  situation  that  confronts  our 
country  today  a  relief,  a  remedy  that  has 
been  used  before,  in  the  days  of  the  great 
depression.  In  doing  so.  we  would  do 
much  to  meet  the  situation  that  con- 
fronts us  today ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
program  would  be  entirely  voluntary. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  nothing  in  it  which  would 
arrive  at  a  solution  by  force  or  compul- 
sion, or  anything  but  free  will  and  volun- 
tary operation.  In  no  way  would  it  do 
the  things  which  the  bill  HJl.  7152 
would  do. 

The  Senator's  prop>osal  would  in  no 
way  interfere  with  social  customs,  or  in 
any  way  undermine  or  seek  to  control  or 
impose  burdens  or  restrictions  upon  the 
American  system  of  free  enterprise.  It 
would  in  no  way  Involve  any  denial  of 
right  to  trial  by  jury,  or  to  go  into  court 
to  take  away  from  people  their  rights  to 
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grant  special  privilege  for  some  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rights  of  others. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
and  strongly  congratulate  him  on  the 
proposal  he  brings  us  in  his  extraordinar- 
ily fine  presentation. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

DURINO     THI     DELIVERY     OF    SENATOR     RUSSELL'S 
REMARKS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  George  Washington 
Carver  taught  school  in  Minneapolis. 
Kans.  This  was  early  in  our  history. 
With  the  wheat  they  nurtured  so  care- 
fully, Kansas  became  known  as  the 
Wheat  State. 

They  began  farming  out  in  that  area. 
Today.  Nicodemus,  Kans..  is  in  its  last 
stages  of  existence  and  will  be  soon  for- 
gotten, because  all  the  young  people  born 
there  continue  their  education  in  col- 
leges and  universities  all  over  the  United 
States.  They  never  seem  to  want  to 
settle  down  in  Nicodemus.  So  only  a  few 
hardy  families  still  live  there. 

Prom  this  group  have  come  some  out- 
standing lawyers.  I  personally  am  ac- 
quainted with  the  Sayre  family,  which 
has  produced  some  of  the  finest  lawyers 
in  our  State,  one  of  whom  became  State 
treasurer. 

In  gathering  these  statistics,  the  writ- 
er found  that  these  "exodusters"  studied 
the  diaries  of  the  only  3  who  were  lit- 
erate out  of  the  original  600  families. 
They  read  all  the  news  accounts  of  the 
long  trek  and  their  plight  at  various 
stages  of  the  journey,  and  Interviewed 
the  oldtimers  still  living  in  and  around 
Nicodemus. 

While  they  have  dispersed,  they  still 
show  the  great  pioneering  spirit.  It  is 
a  story  that  I  believe  should  be  pre- 
served for  posterity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  statement  printed  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Researching  some  material  for  a  Boris 
Petroff  motion  picture  this  writer  ran  across 
a  small  historical  note  on  the  "exodusters"  a 
group  of  some  600  freed  Negro  families  that 
collected  out  of  most  of  the  Southern  States 
after  President  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation and  gathered  together  near  Lex- 
ington. Ky..  to  start  their  exodus  toward 
their  promised  land  In  northwest  Kansas, 
the  first  of  the  free  States  to  enter  the  Un- 
ion. 

They  had  been  promised  10  acres  each  of 
homesteadlng  land  and  further  promised 
that  they  would  find  plenty  of  buffalo  for 
meat  and  large  bands  of  ponies  running  wild 
to  domesticate  for   farming   purposes. 

Starting  out  with  only  three  wagons  and 
three  teams  of  horses  they  started  the  long 
trek  on  foot  with  only  their  personal  belong- 
ings and  babies  riding  the  carts  and  the 
wheelbarrows  they  pushed  ahead  of  them. 
They  sang  their  favorite  spirituals  as  they 
trudged  the  long  miles  almost  all  of  this 
over  rough  roads  and   poorly  beaten   paths 

Finally  reaching  the  Ozarks  where  they  ran 
out  of  food  and  funds  to  purchase  more. 
Warmer  clothing  was  also  required  for  their 
continued  Joxirney.  They  Just  bogged  down 
until  their  leaders  planned  for  the  aid  re- 
quired. This  came  from  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une and  the  Boston  Post — both  of  whom  put 
on  special  emergency  drives  through  their 
pages. 


Arriving  In  northwest  Kansas,  they  dis- 
covered the  duplicity  of  the  plot  to  bring 
them  on  to  Kansas — simple  political  ma- 
chination— to  get  votes  to  place  a  politically 
ambitious  eastern  coal  mine  operator,  now 
replanted  In  Kansas.   Into  the  senate. 

The  promises  made  were  quite  different 
from  what  they  faced.  Not  10  acres  td  the 
family  but  5  and  these  6  In  the  vast  prairie 
Dust  Bowl  where  nothing  thrived  save  buffalo 
grass  The  Indians  had  been  driven  north 
to  a  Nebraska  reservation  and  with  them 
they  drove  the  buffalo  and  ponies  ahead. 

These  600  families  with  only  a  few  deaths 
among  the  very  young  and  the  old  lost  dur- 
ing the  hardships,  dug  holes  In  the  ground, 
covered  the  top  with  buffalo  grass  for  a 
roof  and  spent  the  winter  In  these  dugouts 
using  dried  buffalo  chips  for  flreheat  and 
straying  rabbits  and  birds  for  food;  working 
where  they  could  In  neighboring  towns  for 
additional  flour  and  staples  money. 

With  spring  they  started  to  build  small 
mudhuts  and  tried  every  kind  of  seed  for 
vegetables,  every  type  of  grain  for  farming, 
with  no  success.  Surviving  each  trying  win- 
ter their  patience  never  lagged,  meanwhile 
building  a  school,  church,  and  community 
houses. 

Finally,  their  minister  wrote  to  a  Cana- 
dian farmer  who  had  met  with  some  success 
with  a  certain  hardy  wheat  that  would  flour- 
ish In  bleak  land,  and  with  a  handful  of  this 
seed  these  "exodusters"  met  their  first  suc- 
cess The  new  wheat  thrived  and  harvested 
exceptionally   well. 

So.  over  the  years,  they  founded  the  town 
of  Nicodemus,  Kans. — the  first  all-Negro  town 
In  the  United  States  of  America — and  edu- 
cated teachers,  doctors,  ministers,  lawyers, 
and  the  first  Negro  public  officeholder  when 
one  of  the  colony's  native  born  was  elected 
State  treasurer  of  Kansas.  Another  early 
born  baby  at  the  colony  was  later  to  become 
the  far-famed  George  Washington  Carver, 
and  with  the  wheat  they  nxirtured  so  care- 
fully. Kansas  was  to  become  known  as  the 
Wheat  State. 

Today  Nicodemus.  Kans..  Is  In  Its  last 
stages  of  existence:  will  be  forgotten  soon, 
because  all  the  young  people  born  there  con- 
tinue their  education  In  colleges  and  uni- 
versities around  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, never  seem  to  want  to  settle  In  Nicode- 
mus, so  only  a  few  hardy  families  still  live 
there.  But  their  pioneering  spirit  shall  live 
on  through  the  progeny  born  there  and  now 
scattered  Into  most  States,  where  their  fine 
work  continues. 

So,  In  a  way.  this  Is  the  story  of  the  birth 
and  the  death  of  the  town  of  Nicodemus. 
Kans.;  born  In  1867.  death  to  be  recorded, 
but  proving  that  the  Negro  Is  also  a  true 
American  pioneer  and  should  go  into  our 
American  history  books  as  a  pioneer. 

Meanwhile,  this  writer  has  gathered  all 
the  research  together  on  all  the  "exodusters"; 
studied  their  diaries  of  the  only  3  who  were 
literate  in  the  original  600  families;  read  all 
the  news  accounts  of  the  long  trek  and  their 
plight  at  various  stages  of  the  Journey;  In- 
terviewed those  oldtimers  still  living  In  and 
around  Nicodemus  and  others  in  other  cities 
who  could  throw  additional  light  on  the  ac- 
tual pioneers;  and  will  use  this  material  to 
write  a  screenplay  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
recognized  by  agreement?  Will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  withhold  his  request 
so  that  I  may  be  recognized? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  withhold 
my  request,  provided  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  will  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  when  he  concludes. 

Mr.  SCOTT  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  at  the  sug- 


gestion of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  t 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum        ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (w, 
Bayh  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  c*^i 
the  roll.  ^ 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  thpii- 
names:  ^ 

(No.  83  Leg.) 

Oruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jordan, Idaho 

Kennedy 

Lausche 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McOee 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcaif 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morton 

Mundt 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Dominick 

Douglas 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervin 

Pong 

Fulbrlght 

Oore 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Riblcoff 

Robertson 

Russell 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smathera 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WllllamB,  NJ 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
rum  is  present. 


A  quo- 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

(During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Russiu's 
speech : ) 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
March  11.  1964,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  act  (S.  1153)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Airport  Act  to  extend 
the  time  for  making  grants  thereunder, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield,  so 
that  I  may  make  an  Inquiry  regarding 
the  message  Just  received  from  the 
President? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand  that 
a  message  from  the  President  has  ar- 
rived. I  should  like  to  ask  that  the  text 
of  the  message  be  printed  in  the  Record 
and  that  the  message  be  appropriately 
referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY   ACT  OF 
1964— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT   H.  DOC.  NO.  243) 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

We  are  citizens  of  the  richest  and 
most  fortunate  nation  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago  we 
were  a  small  country  struggling  for  sur- 
vival on  the  margin  of  a  hostile  land. 


Today  we  have  established  a  civiliza- 
Uon  of  free  men  which  spans  an  entire 

'^With^the  growth  of  our  country  has 
come  opportunity  for  our  people— op- 
Srtunity  to  educate  our  children  to 
[Z  our  energies  in  productive  work,  to 
Urease  our  leisure— opportunity  for 
Smost  every  American  to  hope  that 
through  work  and  talent  he  could  create 
tbetter  life  for  himself  and  his  family. 
The  path  forward  has  not  been  an 

**^t  we  have  never  lost  sight  of  our 
Boal-  an  America  in  which  every  citizen 
shares  all  the  opportunities  of  his  so- 
ciety in  which  every  man  has  a  chance 
to  advance  his  welfare  to  the  limit  of 
his  capacities, 
we  have  come  a  long  way  toward  this 

goal. 

We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

The  distance  which  remains  is  the 
measure  of  the  great  unfinished  work 
of  our  society. 

To  finish  that  work  I  have  called  for 
a  national  war  on  poverty.  Our  objec- 
tive: total  victory. 

There  are  millions  of  Americans — one- 
fifth  of  our  people— who  have  not  shared 
in  the  abundance  which  has  been 
granted  to  most  of  us,  and  on  whom  the 
gates  of  opportunity  have  been  closed. 

What  does  this  poverty  mean  to  those 
who  endure  it? 

It  means  a  daily  struggle  to  secure 
the  necessities  for  even  a  meager  exis- 
tence It  means  that  the  abundance, 
the  comforts,  the  opportunities  they  see 
all  around  them  are  beyond  their  grasp. 

Worst  of  all,  it  means  hopelessness  for 
the  young. 

The  young  man  or  woman  who  grows 
up  without  a  decent  education,  in  a  bro- 
ken home,  in  a  hostile  and  squalid  en- 
vironment, in  ill  health  or  in  the  face 
of  racial  Injustice— that  young  man  or 
woman  is  often  trapped  In  a  life  of 
poverty. 

He  does  not  have  the  skills  demanded 
by  a  complex  society.  He  does  not  know 
how  to  acquire  those  skills.  He  faces  a 
mounting  sense  of  despair  which  drains 
Initiative  and  ambition  and  energy. 

Our  tax  cut  will  create  millions  of  new 
Jobs— new  exits  from  poverty. 

But  we  must  also  strike  down  all  the 
barriers  which  keep  many  from  using 
those  exits. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  not  a  struggle 
simply  to  support  people,  to  make  them 
dependent  on  the  generosity  of  others. 

It  is  a  struggle  to  give  people  a  chance. 

It  is  an  effort  to  allow  them  to  develop 
and  use  their  capacities,  as  we  have  been 
allowed  to  develop  and  use  ours,  so  that 
they  can  share,  as  others  share,  in  the 
promise  of  this  Nation. 

We  do  this,  first  of  all,  because  it  is 
right  that  we  should. 

Prom  the  establishment  of  public  edu- 
cation and  land-grant  colleges  through 
agricultural  extension  and  encourage- 
ment to  industry,  we  have  pursued  the 
goal  of  a  nation  with  full  and  increasing 
opportunities,  for  all  its  citizens. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  a  further  step  in 
that  pursuit. 

We  do  it  also  because  helping  some  will 
Increase  the  prosperity  of  all. 


Our  fight  against  poverty  will  be  an 
investment  in  the  most  valuable  of  our 
resources — the  skills  and  strength  of  our 
people. 

And  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  this 
investment  will  return  its  cost  manifold 
to  our  entire  economy. 

If  we  can  raise  the  annual  earnings  of 
10  million  among  the  poor  by  only  $1,000, 
we  will  have  added  $14  billion  a  year  to 
our  national  output.  In  addition  we  can 
make  important  reductions  in  public 
assistance  payments  which  now  cost  us 
$4  billion  a  year,  and  in  the  large  costs  of 
fighting  crime  and  delinquency,  disease 
and  hunger. 
This  is  only  part  of  the  story. 
Our  history  has  proved  that  each  time 
we  broaden  the  base  of  abundance,  giv- 
ing more  people  the  chance  to  produce 
and  consume,  we  create  new  industry, 
higher  production,  increased  earnings, 
and  better  income  for  all. 

Giving  new  opix)rtunity  to  those  who 
have  little  will  enrich  the  lives  of  all  the 
rest. 

Because  it  is  right,  because  it  is  wise, 
and  because,  for  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory. It  is  possible  to  conquer  poverty,  I 
submit,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country,  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964. 

The  act  does  not  merely  expand  old 
programs  or  improve  what  is  already  be- 
ing done. 

It  charts  a  new  course. 
It  strikes  at  the  causes,  not  just  the 
consequences  of  poverty. 

It  can  be  a  milestone  in  our  180-year 
search  for  a  better  life  for  our  people. 

This  act  provides  five  basic  opportxinl- 
ties. 

It  will  give  almost  half  a  million  un- 
derprivileged young  Americans  the  op- 
portimity  to  develop  skills,  continue  edu- 
cation, and  find  useful  work. 

It  will  give  every  American  community 
the  opportunity  to  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  to  fight  Its  own  iwverty,  and 
help  them  to  carry  out  their  plans. 

It  will  give  dedicated  Americans  the 
opportunity  to  enlist  as  volunteers  in  the 
war  against  poverty. 

It  will  give  many  workers  and  farmers 
the  opportunity  to  break  through  par- 
ticular barriers  which  b«u-  their  escape 
from  poverty. 

It  will  give  the  entire  Nation  the  op- 
portunity for  a  concerted  attack  on  pov- 
erty through  the  establishment,  under 
my  direction,  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  a  national  headquarters  for 
the  war  against  poverty. 

This  Is  how  we  propose  to  create  these 
opF>ortunltles. 

First.  We  will  give  high  priority  to 
helping  yourig  Americans  who  lack 
skills,  who  have  not  completed  their 
education  or  who  cannot  complete  It  be- 
cause they  are  too  poor. 

The  years  of  high  school  and  college 
age  are  the  most  critical  stage  of  a  young 
person's  life.  If  they  are  not  helped 
then,  many  will  be  condemned  to  a  life 
of  poverty  which  they.  In  turn,  will  pass 
on  to  their  children. 

I  therefore  recommend  the  creation  of 
a  Job  Corps,  a  work -training  program, 
and  a  work-study  program. 

A  new  national  Job  Corps  will  build 
toward  an  enlistment  of  100,000  young 


men.  They  will  be  drawn  from  those 
whose  background,  health,  and  educa- 
tion make  them  least  fit  for  useful  work. 
Those  who  volunteer  will  enter  more 
than  100  camps  and  centers  around  the 
country. 

Half  of  these  young  men  will  work,  in 
the  first  year,  on  special  conservation 
projects  to  give  them  education,  useful 
work  experience,  and  to  enrich  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  country. 

Half  of  these  young  men  will  receive, 
In  the  first  year,  a  blend  of  trairung, 
basic  education,  and  work  experience  In 
job-training  centers. 

These  are  not  simply  camps  for  the 
underprivileged.  They  are  new  educa- 
tional institutions,  comparable  in  inno- 
vation to  the  land -grant  colleges.  Those 
who  enter  them  will  emerge  better  quali- 
fied to  play  a  productive  role  in  Ameri- 
can society. 

A  new  national  work  training  pro- 
gram operated  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  will  provide  work  and  training  for 
200,000  American  men  and  women  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  21.  This  will 
be  developed  through  State  and  local 
governments  and  nonprofit  agencies. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
Americans  badly  need  the  experience,  the 
income,  and  the  sense  of  purixise  which 
useful  full-  or  part-time  work  can  bring. 
For  them  such  work  may  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  finishing  school  or  drop- 
ping out.  Vital  community  activities 
from  hospitals  and  playgrounds  to  librar- 
ies and  settlement  houses  are  suffering 
because  there  are  not  enough  people  to 
staff  them. 

We  are  simply  bringing  these  needs 
together. 

A  new  national  work  study  program 
operated  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  will  provide  Fed- 
eral funds  for  part-time  jobs  for  140,000 
young  Americans  who  do  not  go  to  col- 
lege because  they  cannot  afford  it. 

There  is  no  more  senseless  waste  than 
the  waste  of  the  brainpower  and  skill  of 
those  who  are  kept  from  college  by  eco- 
nomic circumstance.  Under  this  pro- 
gram they  will,  in  a  great  American  tra- 
dition, be  able  to  work  their  way  through 
school. 

They  and  the  country  will  be  richer 
for  it. 

Second.  Through  a  new  community 
action  program  we  Intend  to  strike  at 
poverty  at  its  source — In  the  streets  of 
our  cities  and  on  the  farms  of  our  coun- 
tryside among  the  very  young  and  the 
impoverished  old. 

This  program  asks  men  and  women 
throughout  the  country  to  prepare  long- 
range  plans  for  the  attack  on  poverty 
in  their  own  local  communities. 

These  are  not  plans  prepared  in  Wsah- 
ington  and  imposed  upon  hundreds  of 
different  situations. 

They  are  based  on  the  fact  that  local 
citizens  best  understand  their  own  prob- 
lems, and  know  best  how  to  deal  with 
those  problems. 

These  plans  will  be  local  plans  striking 
at  the  many  unfilled  needs  which  under- 
lie poverty  in  each  community,  not  jxist 
one  or  two.  Their  components  and  em- 
phasis will  differ  as  needs  differ. 

These  plans  will  be  local  plans  calling 
upon  all  the  resources  available  to  the 
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community — Federal  and  State,  local 
and  private,  human  and  material. 

And  when  these  plans  are  approved  by 
the  OfiBce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the 
Federal  Government  will  finance  up  to 
90  percent  of  the  additional  cost  for  the 
first  2  years. 

The  most  enduring  strength  of  our 
Nation  Is  the  huge  reservoir  of  talent, 
initiative,  and  leadership  which  exists  at 
every  level  of  our  society. 

Through  the  community  action  pro- 
gram we  call  upon  this,  our  greatest 
strength,  to  overcome  our  greatest  weak- 
ness. 

-  Third.  I  ask  for  the  authority  to  recruit 
and  train  skilled  volunteers  for  the  war 
against  poverty. 

Thousands  of  Americans  have  volun- 
teered to  serve  the  needs  of  other  lands. 
Thousands  more  want  the  chance  to 
serve  the  needs  of  their  own  land.  They 
should  have  that  chance. 

Among  older  people  who  have  retired, 
as  well  as  among  the  young,  among 
women  as  well  as  men,  there  are  many 
Americans  who  are  ready  to  enlist  in 
our  war  against  poverty. 

They  have  skills  and  dedication.  They 
are  badly  needed. 

If  the  State  requests  them,  if  the 
community  needs  and  will  use  them,  we 
will  recruit  and  train  them  and  give 
them  the  chance  to  serve. 

Fourth.  We  intend  to  create  new  op- 
portunities for  certain  hard-hit  groups 
to  break  out  of  the  pattern  of  poverty. 

Through  a  new  program  of  loans  and 
guarantees  we  can  provide  incentives  to 
those  who  will  employ  the  unemployed. 

Through  programs  of  work  and  re- 
training for  unemployed  fathers  and 
mothers  we  can  help  them  support  their 
families  in  dignity  while  preparing 
themselves  for  new  work. 

Through  funds  to  purchase  needed 
land,  organize  cooperatives,  and  create 
new  and  adequate  family  farms  we  can 
help  those  whose  life  on  the  land  has 
been  a  struggle  without  hope. 

Fifth.  I  do  not  intend  that  the  war 
against  poverty  become  a  series  of  im- 
coordinated  and  unrelated  efforts — that 
It  perish  for  lack  of  leadership  and  direc- 
tion. 

Therefore  this  bill  creates,  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  a  new 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Its  Di- 
rector will  be  my  personal  chief  of  staff 
for  the  war  against  poverty.  I  intend  to 
appoint  Sargent  Shriver  to  this  post. 

He  will  be  directly  responsible  for  these 
new  programs.  He  will  work  with  and 
through  existing  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

This  program — the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  is  the  foundation  of  our  war 
against  poverty.  But  it  does  not  stand 
alone. 

For  the  past  3  years  this  Government 
has  advanced  a  number  of  new  proposals 
which  strike  at  important  areas  of  need 
and  distress. 

I  ask  the  Congress  to  extend  those 
which  are  already  in  action,  and  to  es- 
tablish those  which  have  already  been 
proposed. 

There  are  programs  to  help  badly  dis- 
tressed areas  such  as  the  Area  Redevel- 


opment Act.  and  the  legislation  now  be- 
ing prepared  to  help  Appalachia. 

There  are  programs  to  help  those  with- 
out training  find  a  place  in  today  s  com- 
plex society — such  as  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment Training  Act  and  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  for  youth. 

There  are  programs  to  protect  those 
who  are  specially  vulnerable  to  the 
ravages  of  poverty — hospital  insurance 
for  the  elderly,  protection  for  migrant 
farmworkers,  a  food  stamp  program  for 
the  needy,  coverage  for  millions  not  now 
protected  by  a  minimum  wage,  new  and 
expanded  unemployment  benefits  for 
men  out  of  work,  a  housing  and  com- 
munity development  bill  for  those  seek- 
ing decent  homes. 

Finally  there  are  programs  which  help 
the  entire  country,  such  as  aid  to  edu- 
cation which,  by  raising  the  quality  of 
schooling  available  to  every  American 
child,  will  give  a  new  chance  for  knowl- 
edge to  the  children  of  the  poor. 

I  ask  immediate  action  on  all  these 
programs. 

What  you  are  being  asked  to  consider 
is  not  a  simple  or  an  easy  program.  But 
FKJverty  is  not  a  simple  or  an  easy  enemy. 

It  cannot  be  driven  from  the  land  by 
a  single  attack  on  a  single  front.  Were 
this  so  we  would  have  conquered  poverty 
long  ago. 

Nor  can  it  be  conquered  by  Govern- 
ment alone. 

For  decades  American  labor  and 
American  business,  private  institutions 
and  private  individuals  have  been  en- 
gaged in  strengthening  our  economy  and 
offering  new  opportunity  to  those  in 
need. 

We  need  their  help,  their  support,  and 
their  full  participation. 

Through  this  program  we  offer  new 
incentives  and  new  opportunities  for  co- 
operation, so  that  all  the  energy  of  our 
Nation,  not  merely  the  efforts  of  Govern- 
ment, can  be  brought  to  bear  on  our 
common  enemy. 

Today,  for  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory, we  have  the  power  to  strike  away 
the  barriers  to  full  participation  in  our 
society.  Having  the  power,  we  have  the 
duty. 

The  Congress  is  charged  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  "provide  •  •  •  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  United  States."  Our 
present  abundance  is  a  measure  of  its 
success  in  fulfilling  that  duty.  Now 
Congress  is  being  asked  to  extend  that 
welfare  to  all  our  people. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  President  of  all  the  people  in  every 
section  of  the  country.  But  this  office 
also  holds  a  special  responsibility  to  the 
distressed  and  disinherited,  the  hungry 
and  the  hopeless  of  this  abundant  Na- 
tion. 

It  is  in  pursuit  of  that  special  respon- 
sibility that  I  submit  this  message  to 
you  today. 

The  new  program  I  propose  is  within 
our  means.  Its  cost  of  $970  million  is  1 
percent  of  our  national  budget — and 
every  dollar  I  am  requesting  for  this  pro- 
gram is  already  included  in  the  budget 
I  sent  to  Congress  in  January. 

But  we  cannot  measure  its  importance 
by  its  cost.  For  it  charts  an  entirely 
new  course  of  hope  for  our  people. 
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We  are  fully  aware  that  this  program 
will  not  eliminate  all  the  poverty^ 
America  in  a  few  months  or  a  few  years 
Poverty  is  deeply  rooted  and  its  causes 
are  many. 

But  this  program  will  show  the  way 
to  new  opportunities  for  millions  of  our 
fellow  citizens. 

It  will  provide  a  lever  with  which  we 
can  begin  to  open  the  door  to  our  proe- 
perity  for  those  who  have  been  kept  out- 
side. 

It  will  also  give  us  the  chance  to  test 
our  weapons,  to  try  our  energy  and  ideas 
and  imagination  for  the  many  battles 
yet  to  come.  As  conditions  change,  and 
as  experience  illuminates  our  difficulties 
we  will  be  prepared  to  modify  ou^ 
strategy. 

And  this  program  is  much  more  than 
a  beginning. 

Rather  it  is  a  commitment.  It  Is  a 
total  commitment  by  this  President,  and 
this  Congress,  and  this  Nation,  to  pursue 
victory  over  the  most  ancient  of  man- 
kind's enemies. 

On  many  historic  occasions  the  Presi- 
dent has  requested  from  Congress  the 
authority  to  move  against  forces  which 
were  endangering  the  well-being  of  our 
country. 

This  is  such  an  occasion. 

On  similar  occasions  in  the  past  we 
have  often  been  called  upon  to  wage  war 
against  foreign  enemies  which  threat- 
ened our  freedom.  Today  we  are  asked 
to  declare  war  on  a  domestic  enemy 
which  threatens  the  strength  of  our  Na- 
tion and  the  welfare  of  our  people. 

If  we  now  move  forward  against  this 
enemy — if  we  can  bring  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  peace  the  same  determination 
and  strength  which  has  brought  us  vic- 
tory in  war — then  this  day  and  this  Con- 
gress will  have  won  a  secure  and  honor- 
able place  in  the  history  of  the  Nation, 
and  the  enduring  gratitude  of  genera- 
tions of  Americans  yet  to  come. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  March  16,  1964. 
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Thursday.  March  19— so  that  any  Sena- 
tor who  wishes  to  cosponsor  may  do^ 
The 


PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 


ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITY   ACT  OF 
1964 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Madam  President,  I 
believe  I  have  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  the  floor. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  yield  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  a  bill? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  I  first  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Madam  President, 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  mobilize  the  human  and  financial 
resources  of  the  Nation  to  combat  pov- 
erty in  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Recori>— 
together  with  a  section-by-section  analy- 
sis. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  permitted  to  lie  on  the  desk 
until  the  close  of  the  Senate  session  on 


(2)   Pot  purpoees  of  thla  subsection — 

(A)  The  term  "performance  of  duty"  In 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
shall    not   Include   any   act   of   an   enrollee 

(i)  while  he  Is  on  authcH-lzed  leave  or 
pass;  or 

(11)  while  he  Is  absent  from  bis  assigned 
post  of  duty,  except  while  participating  In  an 
activity  authorized  by  or  under  the  direction 
or  supervision  of  the  Corps. 

(B)  In  computing  compensation  benefits 


(e)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
and  make  such  arrangements  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  selection  of  en- 

.^      rollees   and    to   govern   their   conduct    after 

hill  will  be   received    and   appropriately      enrollment,    including    appropriate    regula- 
ferred    and,  without  objection,  the  bill      tlons  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
^^  section-by -section   analysis  will  be      enrollment  may  be  terminated, 
orinted  in  the  Record,  and  the  bill  will  composition  of  the  Corps 

Ue  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Sen-  g^^  104    (a)  The  corps  shall  be  composed 

ator  from  Michigan.  of  male  individuals  who  are  permanent  resl- 

The    bill    'S.    2642)     to    mobilize    the      dents  of  the  United  states,  who  have  attained      for    disability  "or   death    under   the   Federal 
n  and  financial  resources  of  the  Na-      age  sixteen,  but  have  not  attained  age  twen-     Employees'  Compensation  Act,  the  monthly 
humaJiauu  _-,„„_|„    iri    the    United      ty-two  at  the  time  of  enrollment,  and  who      pay  of  an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed   to  be 

Uon  to  combat  Poverty  "^^^^  un  lea  ^^^^  ^^^  standards  for  enrollment  prescribed 
States,  introduced  by  Mr.  MCNamara  aor  ^^  ^^^  Director.  Participation  in  the  Corps 
himself   and   other    Senators) .  ^was  ^re-      g^^jj  ^^^  relieve  any  enrollee  of  obligations 

"'  '  *"      under   the  Universal   Military  Training  and 

Service  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  451  et  seq.) . 

(b)  In  order  to  enroll  as  a  member  of  the 
Corps,  an  Individual  must  agree  to  comply 
with  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by 
the    Director    for    the    government    of    the 


ceived,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of      ^"^    * 
America  in   Congress   assembled,  That    this      '^'^P" 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964." 

riNDINCS    AND    DECLARATION    OF    PUKPOSE 

Sic.  2.  Although  the  economic  well-being 
and  prosperity  of  the  United  States  have  pro- 
gressed to  a  level  surpassing  any  achieved  In 
world  history,  and  although  these  benefits 
are  widely  shared  throughout  the  Nation, 
poverty  continues  to  be  the  lot  of  a  substan- 
tial number  of  our  people.  The  United 
States  can  achieve  its  full  economic  and 
social  potential  as  a  nation  only  If  every 
Individual  has  the  opportunity  to  contribute 
to  the  full  extent  of  his  capabilities  and  to 
participate  In  the  workings  of  our  society. 
It  is  therefore  the  policy  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  eliminate  the  paradox  of  poverty  In 
the  midst  of  plenty  In  this  Nation  by  opening 
to  everyone  the  opportunity  for  education 
and  training,  the  opportunity  to  work,  and 
the  opportunity  to  live  In  decency  and  dig- 
nity. It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
strengthen,  supplement,  and  coordinate  ef- 
forts In  furtherance  of  that  policy. 

TITLE    I — YOUTH    PROGRAMS 

Part  A — Job  Corps 
Statement  of  Purpose 

Sec.  101.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to 
prepare  for  the  resporislbllltles  of  citizenship 
and  to  Increase  the  employablllty  of  youths 
aged  sixteen  through  twenty-one  by  provid- 
ing them  In  residential  centers  with  educa- 
tion, vocational  training,  useful  work  experi- 
ence, including  work  directed  toward  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources,  and  other 
appropriate  activities. 

Establishment  of  Job  Corps 

Sec.  102.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  there  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Office"), 
established  by  title  VI.  a  Job  Corps  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Corps") . 

Job  Corps  Program 
Sec.  103.  The  Director  of  the  Office  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Director")   Is  au- 
thorized to — 

(a)  enter  into  agreements  with  any  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  agency  or  private  organi- 
zation for  the  provision  of  such  facilities  and 
services  as  in  his  Judgment  are  needed  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part; 

(b)  provide  education  and  vocational 
training  to  enroilees  In  the  Corps  ot,  where 
appropriate,  arrange  for  the  provision  thereof 
by  another  Federal  agency  or  by  State  or 
local  public  educational  agencies; 

(0  provide  or  arrange  for  the  provision  of 
programs  of  useful  work  experience  and 
other  appropriate  activities  for  enroilees; 

(d)  establish  standards  of  safety  and 
health  for  enroilees,  and  furnish  or  arrange 
for  the  furnishing  of  health  services;    and 


(c)  The  total  enrollment  of  any  Individual 
In  the  Corps  shall  not  exceed  two  years  ex- 
cept as  the  Director  may  determine  In  spe- 
cial cases. 

Allowances  and  Maintenance 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Enroilees  may  be  provided 
with  such  living,  travel,  and  leave  allow- 
ances, and  such  quarters.  Eubslstence,  trans- 
portation, equipment,  clothing,  recreational 
services,  medical,  dental,  hospital,  and  other 
health  services,  and  other  expenses  as  the 
Director  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  their  needs.  Transportation  and  travel 
allowances  may  also  be  provided,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances as  the  Director  may  determine, 
for  applicants  for  enrollment  to  or  from 
places  of  enrollment,  and  for  former  enroilees 
from  places  of  termination  to  their  homes. 

(b)  Upon  termination  of  his  enrollment  in 
the  Corps,  each  enrollee  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  a  readjustment  allowance  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  $50  for  each  month  of  satis- 
factory participation  therein  as  determined 
by  the  Director:  Provided,  however.  That  un- 
der such  circumstances  as  the  Director  may 
determine,  a  portion  of  the  readjustment  al- 
lowance of  an  enrollee  not  exceeding  $25  for 
each  month  of  satisfactory  service  may  be 
paid  during  the  period  of  service  of  the  en- 
rollee directly  to  a  dependent  (as  that  term 
is  defined  In  section  401  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code)  and  any  sum  so  paid  shall  be 
supplemented  by  the  payment  of  an  equal 
amount  to  the  dependent  by  the  Director. 
In  the  event  of  the  enrollee's  death  during 
the  period  of  his  service,  the  amount  of  any 
unpaid  readjustment  allowance  shall  be  paid 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
1  of  the  Act  of  August  3,  1960  (5  U.S.C.  61f). 

Application  of  Provisions  of  Federal  Law 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifical- 
ly provided  In  this  part,  an  enrollee  shall  be 
deemed  not  to  be  a  Federal  employee  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws 
relating  to  Federal  employment.  Including 
those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of 
compensation,  leave,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  Federal  employee  benefits. 

(b)  Enroilees  shall  be  deemed  to  be  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(26  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  and  of  Title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  401  et  seq). 
and  any  service  performed  by  an  Individual 
as  an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  for  such  pur- 
poses to  be  performed  In  the  employ  of  the 
United  States. 

(c)(1)  Eiirollees  under  this  part  shall,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act  (5 
U.S.C.  751  et  seq.),  be  deemed  to  be  civil 
employees  of  the  United  States  within  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "employee"  as  defined  In 
section  40  of  such  Act  (5  U.S.C.  790)  and 
the  provisions  thereof  shall  apply  except  as 
hereinafter  provided. 


pay 

$150,  except  that  with  respect  to  compensa- 
tion for  disability  accruing  after  the  Indi- 
vidual concerned  reaches  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  such  monthly  pay  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  that  received  under  the  entrance  salary 
for  GS-2  under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949 
(5U5.C.  1071  et.  seq). 

(C)  The  term  "Injury"  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 40  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Compen- 
sation Act  (5  U.S.C.  790)  shall  Include  disease. 
Illness,  or  injury  if  it  arises  out  of  service 
In  the  Corps. 

(D)  Compensation  for  disability,  including 
medical  care,  shall  not  begin  to  accrue  until 
the  day  following  the  date  on  which  the  en- 
rollment of  the  Injured  enrollee  is  termi- 
nated. 

(d)  An  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an 
employee  of  the  Goverrunent  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  (28  U.S.C. 
2671  etseq). 

(e)  Personnel  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  are  detailed  or  assigned  to  duty  In  the 
performance  of  agreements  made  by  the 
Director  for  the  support  of  the  Corps  shall 
not  be  counted  In  computing  strengths  un- 
der any  law  limiting  the  strength  of  such 
services  or  In  computing  the  percentage  au- 
thorized by  law  for  any  grade  therein. 

Part  B — Work-training  programs 
Statement  of  Purpose 
Sec.  111.  The  purjKjse  of  this  part  is  to 
provide  useful  work  experience  opportunities 
for  unemployed  youths,  through  participa- 
tion in  State  and  commtmity  work-training 
programs,  so  that  their  employablllty  may  be 
increased  or  the  education  resumed  or  con- 
tinued and  so  that  public  agencies  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  will  be  enabled 
to  carry  out  programs  In  the  field  of  conser- 
vation and  develojMnent  of  natural  resources 
and  recreational  areas,  or  other  programs 
which  will  permit  or  contribute  to  an  under- 
taking or  service  In  the  public  interest  that 
would  not  otherwise  be  provided. 

Development  of  Programs 
Sec.  112.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  piuposes 
of  this  part,  the  Director  shall  assist  and  co- 
operate with  State  and  local  agencies  and 
private  nonprofit  organizations  In  developing 
programs  for  the  employment  of  young  peo- 
ple In  State  and  commxinlty  activities  here- 
inafter authorized,  which,  whenever  appro- 
priate, shall  be  coordinated  with  programs  of 
training  and  education  provided  by  local 
public  educational  agencies. 

Financial  Assistance 
Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Director  Is  authorlaed  to 
enter  Into  agreements  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment by  him  of  p&it  or  all  of  the  cost  of  a 
State  or  local  program  submitted  hereunder 
If  he  determines.  In  accordance  with  such 
regvilatlons  as  he  may  prescribe,  that — 

(1)  enroilees  In  the  program  will  be  em- 
ployed either  (A)  on  publicly  owned  and 
operated  facilities  or  projects,  or  (B)  on  local 
projects  sponsored  by  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations, other  than  projects  Involving 
the  construction,  operation,  or  maintenance 
of  any  facility  used  or  to  be  used  for  sec- 
tarian Instruction  or  as  a  place  fOT  rellgloxis 
worship; 

(2)  the  program  will  Increase  the  employ- 
abUlty  of  the  enroilees  by  providing  wOTk  ex- 
I>erlence  and  training  in  occupational  skills 
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or  pursulte  In  claulflcatloiu  In  which  the 
Director  finds  there  Is  reasonable  expectation 
of  employment,  or  will  enable  student  en- 
rollees  to  resume  or  to  maintain  school  at- 
tendance; 

(3)  the  program  will  permit  or  contribute 
to  an  undertaking  or  service  In  the  public 
Interest  that  would  not  otherwise  be  pro- 
vided, or  will  contribute  to  the  conservation, 
development,  or  management  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  State  or  community  or  to 
the  development,  management,  or  protection 
of  State  or  community  recreational  areas: 

(4)  the  program  will  not  result  In  the 
displacement  of  employed  workers  or  Impair 
existing    contracts    for   services; 

(5)  the  rates  of  pay  and  other  conditions 
of  employment  will  be  appropriate  and  rea- 
sonable In  the  light  of  such  factors  as  the 
type  of  work  performed,  geographical  re- 
gion, and  proficiency  of   the  employee; 

(6)  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  the 
program  will  be  coordinated  with  vocational 
training  and  educational  services  adapted 
to  the  special  needs  of  enroUees  In  such 
program  and  sponsored  by  State  or  local 
public  educational  agencies:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  where  such  services  are  Inadequate 
or  unavailable,  the  program  may  make  pro- 
vision for  the  enlargement.  Improvement, 
development,  and  coordination  of  such  serv- 
ices with  the  cooperation  of.  or  where  ap- 
propriate pursuant  to  agreement  with,  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfar^; 
and 

(7)  the  program  Includes  standards  and 
procedures  for  the  selection  of  applicants, 
Including  provisions  assuring  full  coordi- 
nation and  cooperation  with  local  and  other 
authorities  to  encourage  students  to  resume 
or  maintain  school  attendance. 

(b)  In  approving  projects  under  this  part, 
the  Director  shall  give  priority  to  projects 
with  high  training  potential. 

EnroUees  In  Programs 
Sec.  114.  (a)  Participation  In  programs 
under  this  part  shall  be  limited  to  young 
men  and  women  who  are  permanent  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  who  have  at- 
tained age  sixteen  but  have  not  attained  age 
twenty-two.  and  whose  participation  In  such 
programs  will  be  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part. 

(b)  EnroUees  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be 
Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal 
emplojrment.  Including  those  relating  to 
hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal 
employee  benefits. 

(c)  Where  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  the  Director  may  pro- 
vide  for    testing,    counseling.    Job    develop- 

"^ment.  and  referral  services  to  youths  through 
public  agencies  or  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations. 

Limitations  on  Federal  Assistance 

Sec.  115.  Federal  assistance  to  any  program 
pursuant  to  this  part  paid  for  the  period 
ending  two  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  or  June  30,  1966,  whichever 
Is  later,  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of 
the  costs  of  such  program.  Including  costs 
of  administration,  and  such  assistance  paid 
for  periods  thereafter  shall  not  exceed 
75  per  centum  of  such  costs,  unless  the 
Director  determines,  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions adopted  and  promulgated  by  him 
establishing  objective  criteria  for  such  de- 
terminations, that  assistance  in  excess  of 
such  percentages  Is  required  In  furtherarce 
of  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Non-Federal 
contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  In  kind, 
fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited 
to  plant,  equipment,  and  services. 

Equitable  Distribution  of  Assistance 
Src.     116.    The    Director    shall    establish 
criteria  designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  assistance  under  this  part  among 


the  States  In  developing  such  criteria,  he 
shall  consider  among  other  relevant  factors 
the  ratios  of  population,  unemployment,  and 
family  Income  levels.  Not  more  than  12 14 
per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  or  al- 
located for  any  fiscal  year  to  caury  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part  shall  be  used  within 
any  one  State. 

Part  C — Work-study  programs 
Statement  of  Ptirpose 
Sec.  121.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
stimulate  and  promote  the  part-time  em- 
ployment of  students  In  institutions  of 
higher  education  who  are  from  low-income 
families  and  are  In  need  of  the  earnings  from 
such  employment  to  pursue  courses  of  study 
at  such  Institutions. 

Agreements   for   Pajrment   of  Compensation 

Sec.  122  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  Institutions  of 
higher  education  (as  defined  by  section  103 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  (20  U.S.C.  403))  for  payment  by  him 
of  part  of  the  compensation  of  students  em- 
ployed under  work-study  programs  as  here- 
inafter provided. 

Conditions  of  Agreements 
Sec  123.  An  agreement  entered  into  pur- 
suant to  section   122  ah&U — 

(a)  provide  for  the  operation  by  the  Insti- 
tution of  a  program  for  the  part-time  em- 
ployment of  Its  students  in  work  ( 1 )  for  the 
institution  itself,  or  (2)  under  arrangements 
satisfactory  to  the  Director,  for  public  agen- 
cies or  private  nonprofit  organizations  whose 
activities  contribute  to  the  objectives  of  this 
Act:  Provided,  however.  That  no  such  work 
shall  Involve  the  construction,  operation,  or 
maintenance  of  any  facility  used  or  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  Instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship; 

(b)  provide  that  employment  under  such 
work-study  program  shall  be  furnished  only 
to  a  student  who  (1)  is  from  a  low- Income 
family.  (2)  Is  in  need  of  the  earnings  from 
such  employment  in  order  to  pursue  a  course 
of  study  at  such  institution,  (3)  Is  capable, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Institution,  of  main- 
taining good  standing  In  such  course  of  study 
while  employed  under  the  program  covered 
by  the  agreement,  and  (4)  has  been  accepted 
for  enrollment  as  a  full-time  student  at  the 
Institution  or,  in  the  case  of  a  student 
already  enrolled  in  and  attending  the  insti- 
tution, is  In  good  standing  and  in  full-time 
attendance  there  either  as  an  undergraduate, 
graduate,   or   professional   student; 

10  provide  that  no  student  shall  be  em- 
ployed under  such  work-study  program  for 
more  than  fifteen  hours  In  any  week  in  which 
classes  In  which  he  Is  enrolled  are  In  session; 

(d)  provide  that  In  each  fiscal  year  during 
which  the  agreement  remains  In  effect,  the 
Institution  shall  expend  (from  sources  other 
than  payments  by  the  Director  under  this 
part)  for  the  employment  of  its  students 
(Whether  or  not  In  employment  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  part)  an  amount  that 
is  not  less  than  Its  average  annual  expendi- 
ture for  such  employment  during  the  three 
fiscal  years  preceding  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  the  agreement  is  entered  into; 

(e)  provide  for  payment  by  the  Director 
of  a  portion  of  the  compensation  of  each 
student  employed  under  such  work-study 
program  In  accordance  with  the  agreement, 
but  not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  such 
compensation  for  work  performed  during  the 
period  ending  two  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  or  June  30.  1966. 
whichever  is  later,  and  75  per  centum 
thereafter; 

(f)  provide,  subject  to  section  134,  that 
the  Institution  undertakes  to  act.  if  so  re- 
quested by  the  Director,  as  his  agent  for  the 
payment  of  the  Director's  share  of  the  stu- 
dent's compensation; 

(g)  Include  provisions  designed  to  make 
employment    under    such    work-study    pro- 


gram, or  equivalent  employment  offered  or 
arranged  for  by  the  institution,  reasonsblv 
available  (to  the  extent  of  available  t\xj\at) 
to  all  eligible  students  in  the  Institution  ta 
need  thereof;  and 

(h)  Include  such  other  provisions  as  the 
Director  shall  deem  necessary  or  appropritt* 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

Payments  to  Students 
Sec  124.  (a)  The  Director's  share  of  tbt 
compensation  of  a  student  employed  under  1 
work-study  program  covered  by  an  agrw- 
ment  under  this  part  may  be  paid  directly 
by  him  to  the  student;  or  it  may  be  paid 
through  the  employing  institution  as  paylQa 
agent  for  the  Director.  If  the  institution  ti 
utilized  as  paying  agent,  the  Director's  shart 
may  be  paid  to  the  Institution  in  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Director,  and 
the  Director  may  authorize  the  institution 
to  combine  the  Director's  share  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  student's  compensation  In 
a  single  payment  to  the  student. 

(b)  Regardless  of  the  method  of  payment 
under  this  section,  students  employed  under 
a  work-study  program  covered  by  an  agree- 
ment under  this  part  shall  be  deemed  not 
to  be  Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to 
Federal  employment,  including  those  relat- 
ing to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation, 
leave,  unemployment  compensation,  and 
Federal  employee  benefits. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  part  shall  be  con- 
strued as  restricting  the  source  (other  than 
this  part)  from  which  the  institution  maj 
pay  its  share  of  the  compensation  of  a  stu- 
dent employed  under  a  work-study  program 
covered  by  an  agreement  under  this  part 

Equitable  Distribution  of  Assistance 

Sec.  125.  The  Director  shall  establish 
criteria  designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  assistance  under  this  part  among 
the  States  and  among  institutions  of  higher 
education  within  each  State.  In  developlni 
such  criteria,  he  shall  consider  among  other 
relevant  factors  the  ratios  of  full-time  stu- 
dents in  institutions  of  higher  education,  un- 
employment, and  family  income  levels.  Not 
more  than  12 '/^  per  centum  of  the  sumi 
appropriated  or  allocated  for  any  fiscal  year 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part  shall 
be  used  within  one  State. 

TITLE  II — UKBAN  AND  RtJRAL  COMMUNITT  ACTIOH 
PROGRAMS 

Statement  of  Purpose 
Sec  201.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  pro- 
vide stimulation  and  Incentive  for  urban  and 
rural  communities  to  mobilize  their  re- 
sources, public  and  private,  to  combat  pov- 
erty through  community  action  programs. 

Community  Action  Programs 
Sec  202.  (a)  The  term  "community  action 
program"  means  a  program — 

(1)  which  mobilizes  and  utilizes,  in  an 
attack  on  poverty,  public  and  private  re- 
sources of  any  urban  or  rural,  or  combined 
urban  and  rural,  geographical  area  (referred 
to  In  this  title  as  a  "community") ,  Including 
but  not  limited  to  a  State,  metropolitan 
area,  county,  city,  town,  multi-city  unit,  or 
multi-county  unit; 

(2)  which  provides  services,  assistance,  and 
other  activities  of  sufficient  variety,  scope, 
and  size  to  give  promise  of  progress  toward 
elimination  of  poverty  through  developing 
employment  opportunities,  improving  human 
performance,  motivation,  and  productivity, 
and  bettering  the  conditions  under  which 
people  live,  learn,  and  work; 

( 3 )  which  Is  developed,  conducted,  and  ad- 
ministered with  the  maximum  feasible  par- 
ticipation of  residents  of  the  areas  and  mem- 
bers of  the  groups  referred  to  In  section 
204(a);  and 

(4)  which  is  conducted,  administered,  or 
coordinated  by  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
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„r«  (referred  to  In  this  title  as  a  "com- 
Sy  action  organization")  which  Is  broad- 
w  representative  of  the  conununlty. 

(hi  The  Director  U  authorized  to  prescribe 
.nrh  additional  criteria  for  community  action 
JJograms  as  he  shall  deem  appropriate, 
•inanclal  AssUtance  for  Development  of 

Community  Action  Programs 
SK  203  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
mfke  erants  to,  or  to  contract  with,  commu- 
Ztv  action  organizations,  or.  if  he  deems  It 
nii-essary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
tide  other  appropriate  public  agencies  or 
nrlvate  nonprofit  organizations,  to  pay  part 
Sr  all  of  the  costs  of  development  of  commu- 
nity action  programs. 

•inanclal  Assistance  for  Conduct  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Community  Action  Pro- 
grams 

Sic  204.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized 
to  make  granU  to,  or  to  contract  with,  com- 
munity action  organizations  or  other  appro- 
priate public  agencies  or  private  nonprofit 
organizations  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  costs 
of  community  action  programs  which  have 
been  approved  by  him  pursuant  to  this  title, 
mcludlng  the  cost  of  carrying  out  programs 
which  are  components  of  a  community  ac- 
Uon  program  and  which  are  designed  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such 
component  programs  shall  be  focused  upon 
the  needs  of  low-income  individuals  and  fam- 
Ules  and  shall  provide.  In  particular  areas  or 
to  particular  groups  In  a  community,  ex- 
panded and  Improved  services,  assistance, 
and  other  activities,  and  facilities  necessary 
In  connection  therewith,  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, employment.  Job  training  and  coun- 
seling, health,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
housing,  home  management,  welfare,  and 
other  fields  which  fall  within  the  purposes 
of  this  title. 

(b)  Any  elementary  or  secondary  school 
education  program  assisted  under  this  section 
Khali  be  administered  by  the  public  educa- 
tional agency  or  agencies  principally  respon- 
sible for  providing  public  elementary  and 
secondary  education  In  the  area  Involved. 
No  child  shall  be  denied  the  benefit  of  such 
a  program  because  he  Is  not  regularly  en- 
rolled In  the  public  schools. 

(c)  Assistance  under  this  section  may  be 
extended  for  a  limited  period,  even  though 
a  community  has  not  completed  and  put  Into 
effect  Its  community  action  program.  If  the 
director  determines  that  there  Is  a  represent- 
ative group  engaged  In  developing  such  a 
program  m  the  community,  and  that  exten- 
sion of  such  assistance  will  further  the  pvu-- 
poses  of  this  title  with  respect  to  such  com- 
munity and  will  not  Impede  the  development 
and  carrying  out  of  a  community  action 
program.  After  June  30,  1965,  expenditures 
under  this  subsection  In  any  fiscal  year  shall 
not  exceed  twenty  percent  of  the  sums  ap- 
propriated or  allocated  for  such  year  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(d)  In  determining  whether  to  extend  as- 
slsunce  under  this  section  the  Director  shall 
consider  among  other  relevant  factors  the  in- 
cidence of  poverty  within  the  community 
and  within  the  areas  or  groups  to  be  affected 
by  the  specific  program  or  programs,  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  applicant  is  in  a 
position  to  utilize  efficiently  and  expedi- 
tiously the  assistance  for  which  application  Is 
made.  In  determining  the  Incidence  of  pov- 
erty the  Director  shall  consider  information 
available  with  respect  to  such  factors  as:  the 
concentration  of  low-Income  families,  parti- 
cularly those  with  children;  the  extent  of 
persistent  unemplojrment  and  underemploy- 
ment: the  number  and  proportion  of  persons 
receiving  cash  or  other  assistance  on  a  needs 
basis  from  public  agencies  or  private  organi- 
zations; the  number  of  migrant  or  transient 
low-income  families;  school  dropout  rates, 
military  service  rejection  rates,  and  other 
evidences  of  low  educational  attainment;  the 
Incidence  of  disease,  disability,  and  Infant 


mortality;  housing  conditions;  adequacy  of 
community  facilities  and  services;  and  the 
incidence  of  crime  and  Juvenile  delinquency, 
(e)  In  extending  assistance  under  this 
section  the  Director  shall  give  special  con- 
sideration to  programs  which  give  promise 
of  effecting  a  permanent  Increase  In  the 
capacity  of  Individuals,  groups,  and  com- 
munities to  deal  with  their  problems  without 
further  assistance. 

Technical  Assistance 
Sec.  205.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide, either  directly  or  through  grants  or 
other  arrangements,  (a)  technical  assistance 
to  conununltles  In  developing,  conducting, 
and  administering  community  action  pro- 
grams, and  (b)  training  for  specialized  per- 
sonnel needed  to  develop,  conduct,  or  ad- 
minister such  programs  or  to  provide  services 
or  other  assistance  thereunder. 

Research.  Training,  and  Demonstrations 
Sec  206.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  con- 
duct, or  to  make  grants  to  or  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  Institutions  of  higher  education 
or  other  appropriate  public  agencies  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  for  the  conduct 
of,  research,  training,  and  demonstrations 
pertaining  to  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Ex- 
penditures under  this  section  In  any  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  or  allocated  for  such  year 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
Limitations  on  Federal  Assistance 
Sec.  207.  (a)  Assistance  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 203  and  204  paid  for  the  period  ending 
two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  or  June  30,  1966,  whichever  is  later, 
shall  not  exceed  90  per  centxim  of  the  costs 
referred  to  in  those  sections,  respectively,  and 
thereafter  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum 
of  such  costs,  unless  the  Director  deter- 
mines, pursuant  to  regulations  adopted  and 
promulgated  by  him  establishing  objective 
criteria  for  such  determinations,  that  assist- 
ance In  excess  of  such  percentages  Is  re- 
quired In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in 
cash  or  In  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including 
but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and 
services. 

(b)  The  expenditures  or  contributions 
made  from  non-Federal  soxu-ces  for  a  com- 
munity action  program  or  component  thereof 
shall  be  In  addition  to  the  aggregate  expend- 
itures and  contributions  from  non-Federal 
sources  which  were  being  made  for  similar 
purposes  prior  to  the  extension  of  Federal 
assistance. 

Participation  of  State  Agencies 
Sec  208.  (a)  The  Director  shall  establish 
procedures  which  will  facilitate  effective  par- 
ticli>atlon  of  the  States  in  community  action 
programs.  Such  procedures  shall  include 
provision  for  the  referral  of  applications  for 
assistance  under  this  title  to  the  Governor 
of  e8u:h  State  affected,  or  his  designee,  for 
such  comments  as  he  may  deem  appropriate, 
(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to,  or  to  contract  with,  appropriate 
State  agencies  for  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  such  agencies  In  providing  tech- 
nical assistance  to  communities  In  develop- 
ing, conducting,  and  administering  commu- 
nity action  programs. 

Equitable  Distribution  of  Assistance 
Sec  209.  The  Director  shall  establish  cri- 
teria designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  assistance  under  this  title 
among  the  States  and  between  tirban  and 
rural  areas.  In  developing  such  criteria, 
he  shall  consider  the  relative  numbers  In 
the  States  or  areas  therein  of:  (a)  low-In- 
come families,  particularly  those  with  chil- 
dren; (b)  unemployed  persons;  (c)  persons 
receiving  cash  or  other  assistance  on  a  needs 
basis  from  public  agencies  or  private  orga- 
nizations; (d)  school  dropouts;  (e)  adults 
with  less  than  an  eighth  grade  education; 


and  (f)  persons  rejected  for  military  service. 
Not  more  than  12*/^  percent  of  the  sums 
appropriated  or  allocated  for  any  fiscal  year 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall 
be  used  for  grants  or  contracts  piirsuant  to 
sections  203  and  204  within  any  one  State. 

Preference  for  Components  of  Approved 
Programs 

Sec.  210.  In  determining  whether  to  ex- 
tend assistance  under  any  other  title  of 
this  Act,  the  Director  shall,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  give  preference  to  programs  and 
projects  which  are  components  of  a  com- 
munity action  program  approved  pursuant 
to  this  title. 

TITLK    m SPECIAL    PBOGRAMS    TO    COMBAT    POV- 
ERTY   IN     RURAL    AREAS 

Statement  of  Purpose 
Sec  301.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
meet  some  of  the  special  problems  of  rural 
poverty  and  thereby  to  raise  and  maintain 
the  Income  and  living  standards  of  low- 
Income  rural  families. 

Authority  To  Make  Grants  and  Loans 
Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
make — 

(1)  grants  of  not  to  exceed  $1,500  to  low- 
Income  rural  families  where.  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Director,  such  grants  have  a 
reasonable  possibility  of  effecting  a  perma- 
nent Increase  In  the  Inccxne  of  such  families 
by  assisting  or  permitting  them  to — 

(A)  acquire  or  improve  real  estate  or  re- 
duce encumbrances  or  erect  Improvements 
thereon, 

(B)  cq>erate  or  Improve  the  operation  of 
farms  not  larger  than  family-sized, 

(C)  participate  In  cooperative  associations, 
or 

(D)  finance  nonagrlcultural  enterprises 
\?hlch  will  enable  such  families  to  supple- 
ment their  Income;  and 

(2)  locms  to  such  families,  having  a  maxi- 
mum maturity  of  fifteen  years  and  In 
amounts  not  exceeding  $2,500  In  the  ag- 
gregate to  any  family  at  any  one  time,  for 
the  purpose  set  forth  In  subparagraph  (a)  (1) 
(D)  of  this  section. 

(b)    Grants   under   this   section  shall   be 
made  only  if  the  family  Is  not  qualified  to . 
obtain  such  funds  by  loan  under  other  Fed- 
eral    programs:     Provided,    however,    ThAt 
nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent the  making  of  grants  where  appropriate 
in  combination  with  or  as  sui>plements  to 
loans    made   under    this   program   or   other 
Federal  programs. 
Family  Farm  Development  Corporations 
Sec  303.  (a)   The   Director    Is    authorized 
to  cooperate  with,  furnish  technical  assist- 
ance to,  and  otherwise  assist  In  the  organi- 
zation of  public  or  private  nonprofit  corpo- 
rations  having   as   their   objective   the    im- 
provement of  the  productivity  and  income 
of  low-Income   farmers.     Such  corporations 
shall    be  eligible  for  assistance  under   this 
section  if  they  are  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  and  have  the  power  to  acquire  real  prop- 
erty or  any  Interest  therein  In  rural  areas,  to 
develop  or  reconstitute  such  real  property 
into  units  not  larger  than  family  farms,  in- 
cluding   necessary    fences,    farm    buildings, 
land   and   water   development,   and   related 
facilities,  and  to  sell  the  farms  so  developed 
or  reconstituted  to  low-income  farm  families 
at  prices  equal  to  their  appraised  value  when 
used  for  agricultural  purposes  and  in  a  man- 
ner that  the  Director  determines  will  further 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  Director  may  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  regarding  the  organization, 
financial  resources,  operations,  and  activities 
of  such  corporations  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

(c)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  purchase 
the  obligations  of,  or  make  loans  to,  such 
corporations  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  determine  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions of  sections  305  and  306. 
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(d)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
granta  to  such  corporations  In  amounts  suffi- 
cient to  make  up  the  deficiency  between  the 
cost  01  the  farms  developed  or  reconstituted 
by  them  and  the  net  proceeds  received  from 
the  sale  of  such  farms  at  the  prices  specified 
in  subsection  ( a ) . 

Cooperative  Associations 
Sec.  304.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
make  loans  to  local  cooperative  aasoclatlons 
furnishing  essential  production,  processing, 
purchasing,  or  marketing  services,  supplies. 
or  facilities  predcMninantly  to  low-income 
rural  fajnlUes. 

Limitations  on  Assistance 

Skc.  305.  No  financial  or  other  assistance 
shall  be  provided  under  this  title  unless 
the  Director  determines  that 

(a)  the  providing  of  such  assistance  will 
materially  further  the  purposes  of  this  ti- 
tle, and 

(b)  In  the  case  of  assistance  provided 
pursuant  to  sections  303  and  304.  the  ap- 
plicant is  fulfilling  or  will  fulfill  a  need 
for  services,  facilities,  or  activities  which  is 
not  otherwise  being  met. 

Loan  Terms  and  Conditions 
Sec.  306.  Loans  made  pursuant  to  sections 
30a.  303.  and  304  (Including  obligations  pur- 
chased pursuant  to  section  303)  shall  have 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Director 
shall  determine,  subject  to  the  following 
limitations: 

(a)  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
pa3rment  of  the  loan: 

(b)  the  credit  Is  not  otherwise  available  on 
reasonable  terms  from  private  sources  or 
other   Federal.    State,    or    local    programs: 

(c)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with 
other  funds  available.  Is  adequate  to  assure 
completion  of  the  projection  or  achievement 
of  the  purposes  for  which  the  loan  is  made; 

(d)  the  loan  bears  Interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  (1)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
Treasury  obligations  of  comparable  maturity, 
plxis  (2)  such  additional  charge,  if  any,  to- 
ward covering  other  costs  of  the  program  as 
the  Director  may  determine  to  be  consistent 
with  Its  purposes;  and 

(e)  with  respect  to  loans  made  pursuant 
to  sections  303  and  304.  the  loan  is  repayable 
within  not  more  than  30  years. 

TTrLE    rv EMPLOYMENT    AND    INVESTMENT 

INCENTTVKS 

Statement  of  Purpose 
Sec.  401.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
provide  new  training  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  long-term  unemployed  persons: 
to  assist  In  the  establishment,  preservation, 
and  strengthening  of  small  business  con- 
cerns and  improve  the  managerial  skills  em- 
ployed In  such  enterprises;  and  to  mobilize 
for  these  objectives  private  as  well  as  public 
managerial  skills  and  resources. 

Part  A — Incentives  for  employment  of  long- 
term  unemployed  persons 
Loans,  Participations,  and  Guarantees 
Sec.   411.   (a)    The   Director   is   authorized 
to  make,  participate  (on  an  Immediate  basis) 
in.  or  guarantee  loans  to  private  borrowers, 
repayable  In  not  more  than  twenty-five  years. 
when  he  determines  that  such  financial  as- 
sistance will  result  In  stable  employment  for 
persons   not   already   employed   by    the    bor- 
rower, a  majority  of  whom  will  be  recruited 
from  among  the  long-term  unemployed  and 
members  of  low-income  families. 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  loan,  participa- 
tion, or  guarantee  made  hereunder  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  tlO.OOO  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  persons  to  be  employed  by 
the  borrower  as  a  result  of  the  financial 
awistasce. 


Limitations  on  Financial  Assistance 
Sec.   412.  No  financial  assistance  shall   be 
extended  pursuant  to  this  part  unless — 

(a)  the  Director  determines  that  the  as- 
sistance will  not  be  used  in  relocating  estab- 
lishments   from    one    a  ea    to    another;    and 

(b)  the  assistance  is  extended  in  accord- 
ance with  and  as  part  of  a  community  action 
program  approved  pursuant  to  title  II  of  this 
Act. 

Provision  for  Losses  on  Guarantees 
Sec.  413.  The  Director  shall  make  a  rea- 
sonable provision  for  possible  losses  with 
respect  to  guarantees  under  this  part,  but 
such  provision  shall  be  not  less  than  15  per 
centum  of  the  guarantees  In  force  at  any 
time.  The  amounts  so  provided  and  set 
aside  within  appropriations  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  constitute  obligations  for  purposes 
of  section  1311  of  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation Act.   1955   (31  use.  200). 

Loan  Terms  and  Conditions 
Sec  414.  Loans  made  pursuant  to  section 
411  (Including  Inunedlate  participations  In 
and  guarantees  of  such  loans)  shall  have 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Director 
shall  determine,  subject  to  the  following 
limitations: 

(a)  there  Is  reasonable  assurance  of  repay- 
ment of  the  loan; 

(b)  the  financial  assistance  is  not  other- 
wise available  on  reasonable  terms  from 
private  sources  or  other  Federal.  State,  or 
local  p  ograms: 

(c)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with 
other  funds  available.  Is  adequate  to  assure 
completion  of  the  project  or  achievement  of 
the  purposes  for  which  the  loan  is  made; 

(d)  the  loan  bears  Interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  ( 1 )  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing Treasury  obligations  of  comparable 
maturity,  plus  (2)  such  additional  charge. 
If  any.  toward  covering  other  costs  of  the 
program  as  the  Director  may  determine  to 
be  consistent  with  its  purposes:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  rate  of  Interest  charged 
on  loans  made  In  redevelopment  areas  desig- 
nated under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
(42  use.  2501  et  seq.)  shall  not  exceed  the 
rate  currently  applicable  to  new  loans  made 
under  section  6  of  that  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2505) ; 
and 

(e)  fees  not  in  excess  of  amounts  neces- 
sary to  cover  administrative  expenses  and 
probable  losses  may  be  required  on  loaji 
guaranties. 

Part  B — Small  business  loans 
Loans.  Participations,  and  Guaranties 
Sec.  421.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
make,  participate  (on  an  immediate  basis) 
in,  or  guarantee  loans,  repayable  In  not 
more  than  fifteen  years,  to  any  small  busi- 
ness concern  (as  defined  in  section  3  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  632)  and 
regulations  Issued  thereunder ) .  or  to  any 
qualified  person  seeking  to  establish  such  a 
concern,  when  he  determines  that  such  loans 
will  assist  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title:  Provided,  however.  That  no  such 
loans  shall  be  made,  participated  in.  or  guar- 
anteed If  the  total  of  such  Federal  assistance 
to  a  single  borrower  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  would  exceed  $15,000.  The  Director 
may  defer  payments  on  the  principal  of  such 
loans  for  a  grace  period  and  use  such  other 
methods  as  he  deems  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  assure  the  successful  establishment 
and  operation  of  such  concern.  The  Direc- 
tor may,  in  his  discretion,  as  a  condition  of 
such  financial  assistance,  require  that  the 
borrower  take  steps  to  improve  his  manage- 
ment skills  by  participating  In  a  manage- 
ment training  program  approved  by  the  Di- 
rector The  Director  shall  encoxirage,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  participation  of  the  private 


business  community  In  the  program  of  u. 
slstance  to  such  concerns. 

Coordination    With    Community   Aaion 
Programs 

Sec  422.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be 
provided  under  section  421  In  any  communltr 
for  which  the  Director  has  approved  a  cooj- 
munlty  action  program  pursuant  to  TlUe  n 
of  this  Act  unless  such  financial  assistance  U 
determined  by  him  to  be  consistent  with 
such  program. 

Financing  Under  Small  Business  Act 

Sec.  423.  Such  lending  and  guaranty  func- 
ttons  under  this  part  as  may  be  delegated  to 
the  Small  Business  Administration  may  be 
financed  with  funds  appropriated  to  the  re- 
volving fund  established  by  section  4(c)  at 
the  Small  Business  Act  ( 15  US  C.  633(c) )  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  7(a),  7(bt.  and8(») 
of  that  Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(a),  636(b)  637 
(a)). 

Loan  Terms  and  Conditions 

Sec.  424.  Loans  made  pursuant  to  section 
421  (Including  Immediate  participations  in 
and  guaranties  of  such  loans)  shall  have  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Director  shsli 
determine,  subject  to  the  limitations  set  forth 
In  paragraphs  (a)  through  (e)  of  section 414. 

TnXE  V FAMILT  UNFTT  THROUGH  JOBS 

Statement  of  Purpose 
Sec.  601.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
expand  the  opportunities  for  constructive 
work  experience  and  other  needed  training  or 
basic  education  available  to  persons  who  are 
unable  to  support  or  care  for  their  families. 

Payments  for   Experimental.  Pilot,  and 
Demonstration  Projects 

Sec.  502.  In  order  to  stimulate  the  adop- 
tion by  States  of  programs  designed  to  help 
unemployed  fathers  and  other  members  of 
needy  families  with  children  to  secure  and 
retain  employment  or  to  attain  or  retain  ca- 
pability for  self-support  or  personal  Inde- 
pendence, the  Director  is  authorized  to  trans- 
fer funds  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  en- 
able him  to  make  payments  for  experimental, 
pilot,  or  demonstration  projects  under  sec- 
tion 1115  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  VS.C 
1315).  In  addition  to  the  sums  otherwise 
available  pursuant  thereto.  The  costs  of 
such  projects  to  the  United  States  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965.  shall,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  such  Act,  be 
met  entirely  from  funds  appropriated  or  al- 
located to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

TTTLE     IV ADMINISTRATION    AND    COORDINATION 

Part  A — Administration 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Sec.  601.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  Office 
shall  t>e  headed  by  a  Director  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  There 
shall  also  be  in  the  Office  four  Deputy  Di- 
rectors who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Deputy  Directors  shall  per- 
form such  functions  as  the  Director  vmlJ 
from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  5(b)  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949  (5  U.S.C.  133z-3(b) ),  at  any  time  after 
1  year  from  the  date  of  enactment  hereof 
the  President  may,  by  complying  with  the 
procedures  established  by  that  Act,  provide 
for  the  transfer  of  the  Office  from  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  and  for  Its  estab- 
lishment elsewhere  in  the  Executive  Branch 
as  he  deems  appropriate. 

(c)  Section  103(a)  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
Uve  Pay  Act  of  1956   (5  U.S.C.  2202(a))  1> 
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by    adding    the    following    clause 


of    the   Office   of   Economic 


amended 
thereto: 

"(6)   Director 
Opportunity." 

(d)  Section  105  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Pay  Act  of  1956  (5  U.S.C.  2204)  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  clause  thereto: 

"(32)  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity." 

(e)  Section  106(a)  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Pay  Act  of  1956  (5  U.S.C.  2205(a))  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  clause 
thereto : 

"(52)  Deputy  Directors  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  (3)." 

Authority  of  Director 
Sec.  602.  In  addition  to  the  authority  con- 
ferred upon   him  by   other  sections   of  this 
Act,  the  Director  is  authorized.  In  carrying 
out  his  functions  under  this  Act.  to 

(a)  appoint  In  accordance  with  the  civil 
service  laws  such  personnel  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Office  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions, and.  except  as  otherwise  provided 
herein,  fix  their  compensation  in  accordance 
with  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  (5  U.S.C. 
1071  et  seq.); 

(b)  employ  experts  and  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof  as  authorized  by  section 
15  of  the  Act  of  August  2.  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a) , 
compensate  Individuals  so  employed  at  rates 
not  In  excess  of  $100  per  diem.  Including 
travel  time,  and  allow  them,  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness, travel  expenses  (Including  per  diem 
m  lieu  of  subsistence)  as  authorized  by  law 
(6  use.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  intermittently,  while 
so  employed:  Provided,  however,  That  con- 
tracts for  such  employment  may  be  renewed 
annually; 

(c)  appoint,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws,  one  or  more  advisory  commit- 
tees composed  of  such  private  citizens  and 
officials  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments as  he  deems  desirable  to  advise  him 
with  respect  to  his  functions  under  this  Act; 
and  members  of  such  committees  (Including 
the  National  Advisory  Council  established 
In  section  605 ) .  other  than  those  regularly 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government,  while 
attending  meetings  of  such  committees  or 
otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the  Di- 
rector, shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation and  travel  expenses  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b)  with  respect  to  experts  and  con- 
sultants; 

(d»  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
arrange  with  and  reimburse  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies  for  the  performance 
of  any  of  his  functions  under  this  Act  and. 
as  necessary  or  appropriate,  delegate  any  of 
his  powers  under  this  Act  and  authorize  the 
redelegatlon  thereof: 

(e)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  services 
and  facilities  of  Federal  agencies  without  re- 
imbursement, and.  with  the  consent  of  any 
state  or  a  pwlltlcal  subdivision  of  a  State,  ac- 
cept and  utilize  the  services  and  facilities 
of  the  agencies  of  such  State  w  subdivision 
without  reimbursement; 

(f)  accept  In  the  name  of  the  Office,  and 
employ  or  dispose  of  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  or  of  any  title  thereof, 
any  money  or  property,  real,  personal,  or 
mixed,  tangible  or  Intangible,  received  by 
gift,  device,  bequest,  or  otherwise; 

(g)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
service,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3679(b)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
use.  665(b)); 

(h)  allocate  and  expend,  or  transfer  to 
other  Federal  agencies  for  expenditure,  funds 
made  available  under  this  Act  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  hereof, 
including  (without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  4774(d)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code  I  expenditures  for  construction,  repairs, 
and  capital  improvements; 
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(I)  disseminate,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  32 In  of  title  39.  United 
states  Code,  data  and  Information,  In  such 
form  as  he  shall  deem  appropriate,  to  pub- 
lic agencies,  private  organizations,  and  the 
general  public; 

(J)  adopt  an  official  seal,  which  shall  be 
Judicially  noticed; 

(k)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  relating  to  the  acquisition,  handling, 
or  disposal  of  real  or  personal  property  by 
the  United  States,  deal  with,  complete,  rent, 
renovate,  modernize,  or  sell  for  cash  or  credit 
at  his  discretion  any  properties  acquired  by 
him  in  connection  with  loans,  participations, 
and  guaranties  made  by  him  pursuant  to 
titles  III  and  IV  of  this  Act; 

(1)  collect  or  compromise  all  obligations 
to  or  held  by  him  and  all  legal  or  equitable 
rights  accruing  to  him  in  connection  with 
the  payment  of  obligations  until  such  time 
as  such  obligations  may  be  referred  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collection;  and 

(m)  establish  such  policies,  standards, 
criteria,  and  procedures,  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations,  enter  Into  such  contracts 
and  agreements  with  public  agencies  and 
private  organizations  and  persons,  make  such 
payments  (In  lump  sum  or  Installments,  and 
In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and 
In  the  case  of  grants,  with  necessary  adjust- 
ments on  account  of  overpayments  or  under- 
payments), and  generally  perform  such 
functions  and  take  such  steps  as  he  may 
deem  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out   the   provisions  of  this   Act. 

Volunteers  for  America 
Sec.  603.   (a)   The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
recruit,  select,  train,  and 

( 1 )  upon  request,  refer  volunteers  to  per- 
form duties  In  furtherance  of  programs  of 
assistance  at  a  State  or  local  level;   and 

(2)  In  cooperation  with  other  Federal, 
State,  or  local  agencies  Involved,  assign 
volunteers  to  work  (A)  In  meeting  the  health 
and  education  needs  of  Indians  living  on 
reservations,  of  migratory  workers  and  their 
families,  or  of  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands;  (B)  In  the  care  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  mentally  111  and  mentally  retarded 
under  treatment  at  nonprofit  mental  health 
and  mental  retardation  facilities  assisted  In 
their  construction  or  operation  by  Federal 
funds;  and  (C)  In  furtherance  of  Federally- 
operated  programs  or  activities  authorized  by 
titles  I  and  II  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  referral  or  assignment  of  volun- 
teers shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Director  may  determine,  but  volun- 
teers shall  not  be  referred  or  assigned  to 
duties  or  work  In  any  State  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Governor. 

(c)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  provide 
to  all  volunteers  during  training  and  to  vol- 
unteers assigned  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
(2)  such  stipend,  not  to  exceed  $50  per 
month,  such  living,  travel,  and  leave  allow- 
ances, and  such  bousing,  transportation  (In- 
cluding travel  to  and  from  the  place  of 
training),  supplies,  equipment,  subsistence, 
clothing,  and  health  and  dental  care  as  the 
Director  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  their  needs. 

(d)  Volunteers  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be 
Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal 
emplojmient.  Including  those  relating  to 
hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal 
employee  benefits,  except  that  all  volunteers 
during  training  and  such  volunteers  as  are 
assigned  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (2)  shall 
be  deemed  Federal  employees  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  enroUees  of  the  Corps  under  section 
107  (b),  (c).  and  (d)  of  this  Act. 


Economic  Opportunity  Council 

Sec.  604.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
an  Economic  Opportunity  Council,  which 
shall  consult  with  and  advise  the  Director  in 
carrying  out  his  functions.  Including  the  co- 
ordination of  antlpoverty  efforts  by  all  seg- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  include  the  Direc- 
tor, who  shall  be  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administra- 
tor, the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Director  of  Selec- 
tive Service,  and  such  other  agency  heads  as 
the  President  may  designate,  or  delegates 
thereof. 

National  Advisory  Council 

Sec  605.  There  Is  hereby  established  In  the 
Office  a  National  Advisory  Council.  The 
Council  shall  be  composed  of  the  Director, 
who  shall  be  Chairman,  and  not  more  than 
fourteen  additional  members  appointed  by 
the  President,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws,  who  shall  be  representative  of 
the  public  in  general  and  appropriate  fields 
of  endeavor  related  to  the  pvirposes  of  this 
Act.  Upon  the  request  of  the  Director,  the 
Council  shall  review  the  operations  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Office,  and  shall  make  such 
recommendations  with  respect  thereto  as  are 
appropriate.  The  Council  shall  meet  at  least 
once  each  year  and  at  such  other  times  as 
the  Director  may  request. 

Revolving  Fund 

Sec.  606.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  lending  and 
guarantee  functions  authorized  under  titles 
III  and  rv  of  this  Act.  there  is  authorized 
to  be  established  a  revolving  fund.  The 
capital  of  the  fund  shall  consist  of  such 
amounts  as  may  be  advanced  to  It  by  the 
Director  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  701  and  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  pay  Into  miscel- 
laneous receipts  of  the  Treasury,  at  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  year,  Interest  on  the  capital  of 
the  fund  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  average  market  yield  on  outstand- 
ing Treasury  obligations  of  comparable 
mat\irlty  during  the  last  month  of  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  Interest  payments  may 
be  deferred  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  but  any  Interest  pay- 
ments so  deferred  shall  themselves  bear  in- 
terest. 

(c)  Whenever  any  capital  In  the  fund  1b 
determined  by  the  Director  to  be  In  excess 
of  current  needs,  such  capital  shall  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation  from  which 
advanced,  where  It  shall  be  held  for  future 
advances. 

(d)  Receipts  from  any  lending  and  guar- 
antee operations  under  this  Act  (except  op- 
erations under  part  B  of  title  IV  carried 
on  by  the  Small  Business  Administration) 
shall  be  credited  to  the  fund.  The  fund  shall 
be  available  for  the  payment  of  all  expendi- 
tures of  the  Director  for  loans,  partlclpa- 
tionB,  and  guaranties  authorized  under 
titles  III  and  IV  of  this  Act. 

Rep>ort8 
Sec.  607.  Not  later  than  one  hundred 
twenty  days  after  the  close  of  each  flBcal 
year,  the  Director  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress a  full  and  complete  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Office  during  such  year. 
Definitions 

Sec.  608.  As  UBcd  In  this  Act: 

(a)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  or 
the  Virgin   Islands,  and  the  term  "United 
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states."  when  used  In  a  geographical  sense. 
Includes  the  foregoing  and  all  other  places, 
cortlnental  or  Insular.  Including  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  term  "agency."  unless  the  con- 
text requires  otherwise,  means  department, 
agency,  or  other  component  of  a  Federal. 
State,  or  local  governmental  entity. 

Part  € — Coordination  of  antipoverty 
programs  coordination 
Sec.  611.  In  order  to  Insure  that  all  Fed- 
eral programs  related  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  are  carried  out  in  a  coordinated  manner: 

(a)  the  Director  Is  authorized  to  call 
upon  other  Federal  agencies  to  supply  such 
statistical  data,  program  reports,  and  other 
materials  as  he  deems  necefsary  to  discharge 
his  responsibilities  under  this  Act.  and  to 
assist  the  President  In  coordinating  the 
antipoverty  efforts  of  all  Federal  agencies; 

(b)  Federal  agencies  which  are  engaged 
In  administering  programs  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  or  which  otherwise 
perform  functions  relating  thereto,  shall 

(1)  cooperate  with  the  Director  In  carry- 
ing out  his  duties  and  responsibilities  under 
this  Act,  and 

(2)  carry  out  their  programs  and  exercise 
their  functions  in  such  manner  as  will,  to 
the  maximum  extent  permitted  by  other 
applicable  law.  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act:  and 

(c)  the  President  may  direct  that  particu- 
lar programs  and  functions,  including  the 
expenditure  of  funds,  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies referred  to  In  subsection  (b)  shall  be 
carried  out.  to  the  extent  not  Inconsistent 
with  other  applicable  law,  in  conjunction 
with  or  in  support  of  programs  authorized 
under  this  Act. 

Preference  to  Conununlty  Action  Programs 
Sec,  612  To  the  extent  feasible  and  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  law  govern- 
ing any  Federal  program  and  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  the  head  of  each  Fed- 
eral agency  administering  any  Federal  pro- 
gram is  directed  to  give  preference  to  any 
application  for  assistance  or  benefits  which 
is  made  pursuant  to  or  in  connection  with 
a  community  action  program  approved  pur- 
suant to  title  n  of  this  Act. 

Information  Center 
Sec.  613.  In  order  to  Insure  that  all  Fed- 
eral programs  related  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  are  utilized  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, and  to  Insure  that  information  con- 
cerning such  programs  and  other  relevant 
information  Is  readily  available  in  one  place 
to  public  officials  and  other  Interested  per- 
sons, the  Director  is  authorized  as  he  deems 
appropriate  to  collect,  prepare,  analyze,  cor- 
relate, and  distribute  such  information, 
either  free  of  charge  or  by  sale  at  cost  (any 
funds  so  received  to  be  deposited  to  the  Dl- 
rectors  account  as  an  offset  to  such  cost), 
and  make  arrangements  and  pay  for  any 
printing  and  binding  without  regard  to  the 
provisions   of   any   other   law  or   regulation. 

TTTLE     Vtr AUTHORIZATION     OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  701  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Direc- 
tor for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965. 
the  sum  of  $962,500,000.  and  thereafter  such 
sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act.  to 
be  available  until  expended. 

The  section-bv-section  analys*s  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  McNamara  is  as  follows: 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis  or  the  Eco- 
nomic OppoBTtJNrrr  Act  or  1964 
The  proposed  bill  Is  entitled  the  •'Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964."  Section  2  of  the 
bill  declares  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  eliminate  the  paradox  of  poverty 
In  the  midst  of  plenty  in  this  Nation  by 
opening  to  everyone  opportunities  for  educa- 


tion, training,  work,  and  a  life  of  decency 
and  dignity,  and  that  the  purpoee  of  the 
act  is  to  strengthen,  supplement,  and  coordi- 
nate efforts  in  furtherance  of  that  policy. 

title    I — YOUTH    PROGRAMS 

Title  I  provides  three  separate  programs 
for  youth — a  Job  corps,  work-training  pro- 
grams, and  work-study  programs. 

Part  A — Job  corps 

Section  101  declares  that  the  purpose  of 
this  part  Is  to  Increase  the  employabillty  of 
youths  aged  16-21  by  providing  them  in  resi- 
dential centers  with  education,  vocational 
training,  useful  work  experience,  and  other 
appropriate  activities. 

Section  102  establishes  a  Job  corps  within 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  created 
by  title  VI. 

Section  103  authorizes  the  Director  of  the 
Office  to  (a)  enter  into  agreements  with  pub- 
lic or  private  organizations  for  the  provision 
of  necessary  facilities  and  services;  (b)  pro- 
vide education  and  vocational  training  to 
enroUees  in  the  corps  or  arrange  for  their 
provision  by  public  educational  agencies;  (c) 
provide  useful  work  experience;  (d)  furnish 
health  services;  and  (e)  prescribe  rules  and 
regulations  to  govern  the  corps. 

Section  104  provides  that  the  corps  shall 
be  composed  of  males  aged  16  through  21 
who  are  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
States  Participation  in  the  corps  shall  not 
relieve  an  enroUee  of  his  Selective  Service 
obligations.  Enrollment  shall  be  for  a 
maximum  of  2  years  except  as  the  Director 
may  determine  in  special  cases. 

Section  105  provides  for  living  allowances 
and  maintenance  of  enroUees.  Upon  termi- 
nation of  enrollment,  each  enrollee  shall  re- 
ceive a  readjustment  allowance  amounting 
to  not  more  than  $50  per  month  for  each 
month  of  satisfactory  participation  in  the 
corps.  However,  under  circumstances  de- 
termined by  the  Director,  up  to  $25  per 
month  of  the  readjustment  allowance  may 
b;  paid  directly  to  a  dependent  of  an  en- 
rollee during  his  period  of  service  in  the 
corps,  and  any  such  payments  shall  be 
matched  by  the  Director. 

Section  106  contains  technical  material 
concerning  the  application  to  enroUees  of 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
Social  Security  Act.  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act.  and  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act.  Personnel  of  the  uniformed 
services  working  for  the  corps  are  not  to 
be  counted  when  computing  the  authorized 
strengths  of  such  services  or  of  any  grade. 

Part  B — Work-training  programs 

Section  111  declares  that  the  purpose  of 
the  part  Is  to  provide  useful  work  experience 
opportunities  for  unemployed  youths 
through  participation  In  State  and  com- 
munity work-training  programs. 

Section  112  authorizes  the  Director  to  as- 
sist and  cooperate  with  State  and  local  pub- 
lic agencies  and  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions in  developing  programs  for  the 
employment  of  young  people  in  State  and 
community  activities. 

Section  113  authorizes  the  Director  to 
enter  into  agreements  to  pay  part  or  all  of 
the  costs  of  such  programs  if  he  determines 
that  they  meet  the  statutory  standards 
Those  standards  are:  (1)  the  participants 
win  be  employed  on  publicly  owned  and 
operated  facilities  or  projects,  or  projects 
sponsored  by  private  nonprofit  agencies  (ex- 
cept projects  involving  religious  schools  and 
places  of  worship);  (2)  the  program  will  in- 
crease the  employabillty  of  participants  in 
fields  where  Job  openings  are  likely  to  exist, 
or  will  enable  them  to  resume  or  maintain 
school  attendance;  (3)  the  program  will 
permit  or  contribute  to  an  undertaking  or 
service  in  the  public  interest  that  would  not 
otherwise  be  provided,  or  to  conservation 
work;  (4)  the  program  will  not  displace  em- 
ployed persons;   (5)  appropriate  and  reason- 


able compensation  and  working  condltlom 
will  be  provided;  (6)  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  the  program  will  be  coordinated 
with  local  public  vocational  training  and 
educational  services;  and  (7)  the  program 
includes  selection  standards  and  procedures 

The  Director  Is  required  to  give  priority  to 
projects  with  high  training  potential. 

Section  114  provides  that  participation  in 
work-training  programs  shall  be  limited  to 
young  men  and  women  aged  16  through  21 
who  are  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
States.  Participants  shall  be  deemed  not 
to  be  Federal  employees.  The  section  also 
authorizes  the  Director  to  provide  for  test- 
ing, counseling.  Job  development,  and  re- 
ferral services  to  youths. 

Section  115  sets  limits  on  the  amount  the 
Director  can  pay  to  work-training  programs. 
Payments  for  the  period  ending  2  years  after 
the  enactment  of  the  act,  or  June  30,  1966, 
whichever  Is  later,  shall  not  exceed  90  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  such  programs,  and 
thereafter  shall  not  exceed  75  percent  of  such 
ooets,  unless  the  Director  determines,  pur- 
suant to  objective  criteria,  that  greater  per- 
centages are  required.  Non-Federal  contri- 
butions may  be  In  cash  or  in  kind. 

Section  116  requires  the  Director  to  estab- 
lish criteria  to  achieve  an  equitable  distri- 
bution of  assistance  among  the  States,  con- 
sidering among  other  relevant  factors  the 
ratios  of  population,  unemployment,  and 
family  Income  levels.  Not  more  than  12 Vi 
percent  of  the  sums  appropriate  or  allo- 
cated for  any  fiscal  year  to  assist  work- 
training  programs  may  be  used  within  any 
one  State. 

Part  C — Work-study  programs 

Section  121  declares  that  the  purpose  of 
work-study  programs  Is  to  stimulate  and 
promote  the  part-time  employment  of  stu- 
dents In  Institutions  of  higher  education 
who  are  from  low-income  families  and  need 
such  earnings  to  continue  their  education. 

Section  122  authorizes  the  Director  to  en- 
ter into  agreements  with  such  institutions 
to  pay  part  of  the  compensation  of  students 
employed  under  such  work-study  programs. 

Section  123  requires  that  such  agreements 
shall  provide  that  (a)  a  program  will  be  op- 
erated by  the  institution  for  part-time  em- 
ployment of  its  students  by  the  institution 
itself  or  by  public  agencies  or  private  non- 
profit Institutions  whose  activities  contribute 
to  the  objectives  of  the  act.  except  that  no 
work  by  the  students  shall  Involve  rellgioiis 
schools  or  places  of  worship;  (b)  such  em- 
ployment shall  be  furnished  only  to  a  full- 
time  student  from  a  low-income  famUy  who 
needs  the  work  to  stay  In  the  institution;  (c) 
such  employment  shall  not  exceed  15  hours  a 
week  while  classes  are  In  session;  (d)  the 
institution  shall  continue  to  expend  for  stu- 
dent employment  an  amount  not  less  than 
Its  average  annual  expenditure  for  such  em- 
ployment during  the  3  preceding  fiscal 
years;  (e)  payments  by  the  Director  shall 
not  exceed  90  percent  of  the  total  compen- 
sation of  such  students  during  the  period 
ending  2  years  after  the  enactment  of  the 
act.  or  June  30.  1966.  whichever  Is  later,  and 
75  percent  thereafter;  (f)  the  Institution 
will  act  as  the  Director's  paying  agent.  If 
requested:  and  (g)  such  work  or  like  work 
shall  be  reasonably  available  to  all  needy 
eligible  students. 

Section  124  provides  that  the  Director's 
share  of  the  compensation  may  be  paid  di- 
rectly or  through  the  employing  institution. 
In  any  event,  the  students  shall  be  deemed 
not  to  be  Federal  employees. 

Section  125  requires  the  Director  to  estab- 
lish criteria  to  achieve  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  assistance  among  the  States 
and  among  Institutions  of  higher  education 
within  each  State,  considering  among  other 
relevant  factors  the  ratios  of  full-time  stu- 
dents in  Institutions  of  higher  education, 
unemployment,    and    family    Income    levels 
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Not  more  than  12  Vi  percent  of  the  sums 
approprUted  or  allocated  for  any  fiscal  year 
to  assist  work-study  programs  may  be  used 
within  any  one  State. 

fTFLX    II — URBAN     AND    RURAL    COMMUHrTY     AC- 
TION   PROGRAMS 

Section  201  declares  that  the  purpoee  of 
the  title  Is  to  provide  stimulation  and  In- 
centive for  communities  to  mobilize  their 
resources  to  combat  poverty  through  com- 
munity  action   programs. 

Section  202  in  general  defines  a  "commu- 
nity action  program"  as  one  which  mobilizes 
and  utillzee.  In  an  attack  on  poverty,  public 
and  private  resources  of  any  urban  or  rxiral. 
or  combined  urban  and  rural,  geographical 
area  (termed  a  "community")  and  U  con- 
ducted by  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  broadly  representative  of  the  com- 
munity (termed  a  "community  action  or- 
ganization") . 

Section  203  authorizes  the  Director  to 
make  grants  or  contracts  to  pay  part  or  all 
of  the  costs  of  development  of  community 
action  programs. 

Section  204  deals  with  Federal  assistance 
for  the  conduct  and  administration  of  com- 
mimity  action  programs.  Subsection  (a) 
authorizes  the  Director  to  make  grants  or 
contracts  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  costs  of 
conducting  and  administering  such  pro- 
grams or  components  of  such  programs. 
Such  components  shall  be  focused  upon  the 
needs  of  low-Income  Individuals  and  fam- 
ilies and  shall  be  concerned  with  such  fields 
as  education,  employment,  Job  training  and 
counseling,  health,  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, housing,  home  management,  and  wel- 
fare. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  any  assisted 
elementary  or  secondary  school  education 
program  shall  be  administered  by  public  edu- 
cational agencies  but  shall  be  available  to 
all  children  regardless  of  whether  they  are 
regularly  enrolled  In  the  public  schools 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  assistance  for 
antipoverty  activities  in  a  community  with- 
out a  community  action  program.  If  a  repre- 
sentative group  Is  developing  such  a  program 
and  if  such  assistance  will  further  the  pur- 
poses of  title  II.  After  June  30,  1965,  such 
assistance  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed 
20  percent  of  the  sums  appropriated  or  al- 
located to  title  II  for  such  year. 

Sutwectlon  (d)  lists  factors  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Director  in  determining  whether 
to  extend  assistance  to  a  community. 

Subsection  (e)  requires  the  DirectOT-  to 
give  special  consideration  to  programs  which 
give  promise  of  effecting  a  permanent  In- 
crease In  the  capacity  of  those  aided  to  deal 
with  their  problems  without  further  assist- 
ance. 

Section  205  authorizes  the  Director  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  communities  in 
developing  and  administering  community 
action  programs  and  training  for  specialized 
personnel. 

Section  206  authorizes  the  Director  to  con- 
duct or  contract  for  research,  training,  and 
demonstrations  pertaining  to  the  purposes 
of  title  II,  but  expenditures  for  such  activi- 
ties in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  15  p>er- 
cent  of  the  sxmis  appropriated  or  allocated 
to  title  II  for  such  year. 

Section  207  seU  limits  on  the  amount  of 
Federal  assistance  that  can  be  extended  under 
sections  203  and  204.  Such  assistance  paid 
for  the  period  ending  2  years  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  act.  or  June  30.  1966.  whichever 
is  later,  shall  not  exceed  90  percent  of  the 
costs  referred  to  in  these  sections,  and  there- 
after shall  not  exceed  75  percent  of  such 
costs,  unless  the  Director  determines,  pursu- 
ant to  objective  criteria,  that  greater  per- 
centages arc  required.  Non-Federal  contri- 
butions may  be  In  cash  or  in  kind.  The  non- 
Federal  expenditures  or  contributions  for  a 
community  action  program  or  component 
thereof  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  aggregate 


expenditures  or  contributions  from  non- 
Federal  sources  being  made  for  similar  pur- 
poses before  Federal  assistance  was  extended. 

Section  208  requires  the  Director  to  estab- 
lish procedures  for  effective  State  partici- 
pation m  community  action  programs, 
including  the  referral  of  applications  for 
Federal  assistance  to  the  Governor  for  com- 
ment. The  Director  is  authorized  to  reim- 
burse State  agencies  for  their  expenses  In 
providing  technical  assistance  relating  to 
community  action  programs. 

Section  209  requires  the  Director  to  estab- 
lish criteria  to  achieve  an  equitable  distri- 
bution of  assistance  under  title  II  among 
the  States  and  between  urban  and  rural 
areas  and  sets  forth  certain  factors  that  are 
to  be  considered.  Not  more  than  12%  per- 
cent of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated 
for  any  fiscal  year  to  title  II  shall  be  used 
for  assistance  under  sections  203  and  204 
within  any  one  State. 

Section  210  requires  the  Director.  In  ex- 
tending assistance  under  other  titles  of  the 
act,  to  give  preference,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
to  programs  and  projects  which  are  com- 
ponents of  an  approved  community  action 
program. 

TITLE     m SPECIAL     PROGRAMS    TO     COMBAT 

POVERTY    IN    RURAL    AREAS 

Section  301  declares  that  the  purpose  of 
the  title  Is  to  meet  some  of  the  special  prob- 
lems of  rural  poverty  and  thereby  to  raise 
and  maintain  the  Income  and  living  stand- 
ards of  low-income  rural  families. 

Section  302  authorizes  the  Director  to 
make  grants  and  loans  to  such  families. 
Grants  up  to  $1,500  may  be  made  where 
they  have  a  reasonable  possibility  of  effect- 
ing a  i>ermanent  Increase  in  the  income  of 
such  families  by  assisting  them  to  acquire  or 
Improve  real  estate,  to  Improve  the  operation 
of  family-sized  farms,  to  participate  In  co- 
operatives, or  to  finance  nonagricultural  en- 
terprises to  supplement  income.  Fifteen - 
year  loans  up  to  $2,500  in  the  aggregate  may 
also  be  made  for  this  last  purpose. 

Section  303  authorizes  the  Director  to  make 
loans  to  and  otherwise  assist  corporations  If 
they  are  organized  to  acquire  real  property  in 
rural  areas,  to  develop  or  reconstitute  such 
property  In  units  not  larger  than  family 
farms,  and  to  sell  such  farms  to  low-Income 
farm  families  at  appraised  value  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  Section  303  also  authorizes 
the  Director  to  make  grants  sufficient  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  between  the  cost  of 
such  farms  to  the  corporation  and  the  net 
proceeds  from  their  sale. 

Section  304  authorizes  loans  to  coopera- 
tive associations  furnishing  essential  serv- 
ices, supplies,  or  facilities  predominantly  to 
low-income  rural  families. 

Section  305  conditions  assistance  under 
the  title  upon  a  determination  by  the  Direc- 
tor that  such  assistance  will  materially  fur- 
ther the  purposes  of  the  title  and,  in  the 
case  of  a  corporation  or  cooperative,  that  the 
applicant  will  fulfill  a  need  not  otherwise 
being  met. 

Section  306  provides  that  loans  under  the 
title  shall  have  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Director  determines,  subject  to  (a)  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  repayment,  (b)  credit 
not  otherwise  being  available  on  reasonable 
terms,  (c)  assurance  of  completion  of  the 
project  for  which  the  loan  is  made,  (d)  Inter- 
est at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  plus  a  possible  additional 
charge  to  cover  costs,  and  (e)  a  term  of  not 
more  than  30  years  (except  for  the  15-year 
loans  provided  for  In  section  302 ) . 

TITLE     IV EMPLOYMENT     AND     INVESTMENT 

INCENTIVES 

Section  401  declares  that  the  purpose  of 
the  title  is  to  provide  new  training  and 
employment  opportunities  for  long-term 
unemployed  persons:  to  assist  small  business 
concerns  and  Improve  the  managerial  skills 
used  therein;  and  to  mobilize  for  these  objec- 


tives private  as  weU  as   public  managerial 
skills  and  resources. 

Part  A — Incentives  for  employment  of  long- 
term  uTiemployed 

Section  411  authorizes  the  Director  to 
make  or  guarantee  25-year  loans  which  wUl 
result  In  stable  employment  for  pe.sons  not 
already  employed  by  the  borrower,  a  ma- 
jority of  whom  will  be  recruited  from  among 
the  long-term  unemployed  and  members  of 
low-income  families.  Any  such  loan  shall 
not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  $10,000  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  persons  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  borrower  as  a  result  of  the 
loan. 

Section  412  limits  such  assistance  to  cases 
whe  e  it  will  not  be  used  to  relocate  estab- 
lishments and  where  It  Is  part  of  an  approved 
community  action  program. 

Section  413  requires  the  Director  to  make 
provision  for  losses  on  loan  guaranties. 

Section  414  provides  that  such  loans  and 
guaranties  shall  have  terms  and  conditions 
determined  by  the  Director,  subject  to  (a) 
leasonable  assurance  of  repayment,  (b) 
financial  assistance  not  otherwise  being 
available  on  reasonable  terms,  (c)  assurance 
of  completion  of  the  project  for  which  the 
loan  is  made,  (d)  interest  calculated  In  gen- 
eral at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  plus  a  possible  additional 
charge  to  cover  costs  and  (e)  the  right  on 
loan  guaranties  to  require  fees  to  cover  ad- 
ministrative   expenses    and    probable    losses. 

Part  B — Small  business  loans 

Section  421  authorizes  the  Director  to 
make  or  guarantee  15-year,  $15,000  loans  to 
small  business  concerns  or  to  p>ersons  seek- 
ing to  establish  such  concerns,  where  such 
loans  will  assist  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  title  IV.  The  Director  may  require  a 
borrower  to  participate  in  a  management 
training  program  as  a  condition  of  a  loan. 

Section  422  provides  that  no  assistance 
may  be  provided  under  section  421  In  a  com- 
munity with  an  approved  community  actio* 
program  unless  consistent  with  that  pro- 
gram. 

Section  423  authorizes  any  functions  un- 
der this  part  which  are  delegated  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  be  financed 
through  its  revolving  fund. 

Section  424  provides  that  loans  under  this 
part  (including  participations  and  guar- 
antees) shall  have  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Director  shall  determine,  subject 
to  the  five  limitations  set  forth  in  section 
414. 

TITLE    V FAMILY     UNITY    THROUGH     JOBS 

Section  501  declares  that  the  purpose  of 
the  title  Is  to  expand  the  opportunities  for 
work,  training  and  basic  education  for  those 
who  are  unable  to  support  or  care  for  their 
families. 

Section  502  provides  that  In  order  to  stim- 
ulate States  to  adopt  programs  to  help  un- 
employed fathers  and  other  members  of  needy 
families  with  chUdren  to  secure  employ- 
ment or  otherwise  attain  capability  for  self- 
support,  the  Director  is  authorized  to  trans- 
fer to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  funds  to  make  payments  for 
experimental,  pilot,  or  demonstration  projects 
under  section  1115  of  the  Social  Security 
Act   (42  U.S.C.  1315). 

TITLE    VT — ADMINISTRATION     AND    COORDINATION 

Part  A — Administration 
Section  601  establishes  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  In  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President.  After  1  year,  the  President 
may  provide  for  the  transfer  of  the  Office 
elsewhere  In  the  executive  branch  by  com- 
plying with  the  procedures  of  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1949.  The  Office  shall  have  a 
Director  and  four  Deputy  Directors,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
Director  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $22,500;  one 
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Deputy  Director  shall  receive  a  salary  of 
S20.500  and  the  other  three  a  salary  of 
$20,000. 

Section  602  authorizes  the  Director  to:  (a) 
appoint  personnel  in  accordance  with  the 
civil  service  laws  and  &x  their  compensa- 
tion; (b)  employ  experts  and  consultants; 
(c)  appoint  and  compensate  members  of  ad- 
visory committees;  (d)  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  arrange  for  other  Federal 
agencies  to  carry  out  functions  under  the 
act  and.  as  necessary,  delegate  his  powers; 
(e)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  services 
and  facilities  of  other  Federal.  State,  and 
local  agencies,  without  reimbursement;  (f) 
accept,  use.  and  dispose  of  gifts  and  be- 
quests; (g)  accept  voluntary  services;  (h) 
allocate  and  expend,  or  tranffer  to  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  for  expenditure,  funds  made 
available  under  the  act;  (1)  disseminate  data 
and  Information  without  regard  to  certain 
postal  restrictions;  (J)  adopt  an  official  seal; 
( Ic )  deal  with  property  acquired  on  loans  and 
guarantees;  (1)  collect  and  compromise  ob- 
ligations; and  (m)  establish  policies,  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations,  and  generally 
take  such  steps  as  are  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  act. 

Section  603  authorizes  the  Director  to  re- 
cruit, select,  and  train  volunteers  for  Amer- 
ica. Upon  request,  he  may  refer  volunteers 
to  work  on  programs  of  assistance  at  a  local 
level.  He  may  assign  volunteers  to  work 
I  A)  in  meeting  the  health  and  education 
needs  of  Indians,  migratory  workers,  and 
residents  of  certain  areas  under  Federal 
Jurisdiction.  (B)  in  nonprofit  mental  health 
and  mental  retardation  facilities  assisted  by 
Federal  funds,  and  (C)  In  federally  oper- 
ated programs  or  activities  under  titles  I 
and  II  of  the  act.  No  volunteers  may  work 
in  any  State  without  the  consent  of  the 
Governor.  The  Director  may  provide  to  all 
volunteers  during  training  and  to  assigned 
volunteers  a  stipend  up  to  $50  a  month,  to- 
gether with  living  allowances  and  mainte- 
nance Volunteers  shall  be  deemed  not  to 
be  Federal  employees  except  that  all  vol- 
unteers during  training  and  assigned  vol- 
unteers shall  be  deemed  Federal  emoloyees 
to  the  same  extent  as  enrollees  In  the  Job 
Corps. 

Section  604  establishes  an  Economic  Op- 
portunity Council  to  consult  with  and  ad- 
vise the  Director  on  his  functions.  Includ- 
ing that  of  coordinating  all  Federal  antlpov- 
erty  efforts  The  Council  shall  Include  the 
Director  and  other  appropriate  Cabinet  of- 
ficers and  agency  heads,  or  delegates  there- 
of. 

Section  605  establishes  a  National  Advisory 
Council,  to  consist  of  the  Director  and  not 
more  than  14  additional  members,  appointed 
by  the  President,  to  represent  the  general 
public  and  fields  of  endeavor  related  to  the 
act.  At  the  Director's  request,  the  Council 
shall  review  the  operations  of  the  Office  and 
make  recommendations. 

Section  606  establishes  a  revolving  fund 
for  loans  and  guarantees  under  titles  m  and 
IV  and  contains  provisions  for  Its  opera- 
tion. 

Section  607  provides  that  within  120  days 
after  each  fiscal  year,  the  Director  shall  sub- 
mit a  report  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Section  608  defines  the  terms  "State." 
'United  States."  and  "agency '  as  used  In 
the  act. 

Part  B — Coordination  of  antipoverty 
programs 
Section  611  contains  provisions  to  Insure 
that  all  Federal  antipoverty  programs  are 
carried  out  In  a  coordinated  manner.  Sub- 
section (a)  authorizes  the  Director  to  call 
on  other  Federal  agencies  for  data,  reports, 
and  other  materials,  and  to  asslft  the  Presi- 
dent In  coordinating  the  antipoverty  efforts 
of  all  Federal  agencies.  Subsection  (b)  re- 
quires Federal  agencies  to  cooperate  with  the 
Director.       Subsection    (o     authorizes    the 


President  to  direct  that  particular  programs 
and  functions.  Including  the  expenditure  of 
funds,  shall  be  carried  out  to  support  pro- 
grams under  the  act. 

Section  612  directs  each  Federal  agency 
head  administering  any  Federal  program  to 
give  preference  to  applications  for  assist- 
ance made  under  an  approved  community 
action   program. 

Section  613  provides  that  to  Insure  that 
Information  about  Federal  antipoverty  pro- 
grams is  readily  available  In  one  place  to 
public  officials  and  others,  the  Director  may 
collect,  prepare,  analyze,  correlate,  and  dis- 
tribute (free  or  at  cost)  Information  con- 
cerning  such    programs. 

TITLE     vn — AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPKIATION8 

Section  701  authorizes  an  appropriation  to 
the  Director  for  fiscal  1965  of  $962,500,000. 
and  thereafter  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  be  available   until  expended. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to 
permit  me  to  make  brief  remarks  on  the 
bill? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McNAMARA.  Madam  President, 
on  behalf  of  President  Johnson  and  his 
administration,  I  feel  privileged  to  in- 
troduce the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964. 

The  bill  launches  a  major  attack  in 
what  President  Johnson  has  declared  to 
be  a  'national  war  on  poverty."  and  for 
which  his  objective  is  total  victory. 

No  one  predicts  that  adoption  of  this 
bill  will  automatically  achieve  that  ob- 
jective. 

Too  many  millions  of  Americans  have 
been  poverty-stricken  and  destitute  for 
too  long  to  make  it  possible  to  cure  over- 
night the  chronic  ailments  which  under- 
lie this  condition. 

But  the  proposed  legislation  makes  a 
start — an  imaginative,  earnest  begin- 
ning— on  establishing  and  coordinating 
Federal  and  local  responsibility  for  wip- 
ing out  poverty. 

The  bill  will  produce  the  weapons  for 
this  task.  It  will  produce  the  incentive 
for  using  them  properly,  so  that  the  op- 
portunities and  abundance  of  our  Nation 
are  shared  by  millions  for  whom  the 
words  "opportunity"  and  "abundance" 
have  been  meaningless. 

Poverty  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
area.  It  is  not  the  special  problem  of 
the  city,  the  farm,  the  small  town.  It 
exists  in  all  these  areas — and  more. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  recog- 
nizes the  widespread  nature  of  poverty 
and  directs  its  attack  on  a  broad  front 
to  combat  It  wherever  it  lurks. 

Its  Job  Corps,  work-training  and 
work-study  programs  will  provide  op- 
portunities for  nearly  500.000  young 
men  and  women,  from  those  who  have 
poor  fitness  for  useful  work  to  those  who 
must  have  work  to  finance  their  college 
educations. 

It  directs  its  attack  at  rural  and  ur- 
ban communities — urging  and  support- 
ing long-range  self-help  plans.  It  en- 
courages small  businessmei-  to  hire  new 
workers  from  the  ranks  of  the  long-term 
unemployed. 

It  establishes  a  group  to  be  known  as 
Volunteers  for  America.  These  volun- 
teers will  work  in  the  programs  set  up 
under  the  act,  as  well  as  provide  their 
skills  and  education  to  help  our  migra- 
tory workers.  Indians,  and  in  nonprofit 


mental  health  and  mental  retardation 
institutions. 

The  community  action  and  other  pro- 
grams in  the  bill  will  work  to  help  al- 
leviate problems  of  the  elderly. 

In  his  message  on  poverty,  submitted 
today  with  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  President  Johnson  stated: 

If  we  now  move  forward  against  this  en- 
emy— If  we  can  bring  to  the  challenges  of 
peace  the  same  determination  and  strength 
which  brought  xis  victory  in  war — then  this 
day  and  this  Congress  will  have  won  a 
secure  and  honorable  place  In  the  history 
of  the  Nation,  and  the  enduring  gratitude 
of  generations  of  Americans  yet  to  come. 

Madam  President,  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram is  modest.  The  potential  return 
is  enormous. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  88th  Congress  will 
seize  this  opportunity  to  be  in  the  van- 
guard of  the  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  joining  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  in  sponsoring  the  bill.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  asked  that  the  bill  be  held  at  the 
desk,  to  enable  other  Senators  to  join  in 
sponsoring  it. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Yes.  Madam  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  that  the  bill  be  held  at  the 
desk  until  Thursday,  to  enable  other 
Senates  to  join  in  sponsoring  the  bill. 
We  hope  great  numbers  of  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  join  in  spon- 
soring It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  held  at  the  desk, 
as  requested. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Madam  President.  I 
now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young]. 
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INCREASED  AMOUNT  OF  DOMESTIC 
BEET  SUGAR  AND  MAINLAND 
CANE  SUGAR  TO  BE  MARKETED 
DURING  1964 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Madam 
President.  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  increase  the  market- 
ing authority  for  domestic  beet  sugar 
and  mainland  cane  siigar. 

This  bill  would  increase  by  500,000 
short  tons  the  quota  for  1964  for  domes- 
tic sugar  producing  areas.  This  would 
mean  an  approximate  12  percent  increase 
in  the  quotas  for  domestic  sugar  produc- 
ers, and  would  bring  the  domestic  main- 
land producers  up  to  producing  approxi- 
mately 43  percent  of  our  sugar  require- 
ments. 

Madam  President.  I  have  long  felt  that 
our  domestic  producers  should  be  per- 
mitted to  produce  a  larger  share  of  our 
sugar  requirements.  It  has  never  made 
sense  to  me  to  dep>end  on  foreign  produc- 
ers to  supply  this  essential  commodity. 
The  American  farmer  is  willing  and  able 
to  produce  a  much  larger  percentage  of 
our  sugar  requirements.  With  surpluses 
of  many  agricultural  commodities,  this 
is  a  crop  which  our  farmers  should  be 
encouraged  to  produce. 

The  danger  of  being  dependent  on  for- 
eign countries  for  a  major  portion  of  our 
sugar  needs  was  most  graphically  illus- 


trated last  year  when  the  international 
sugar  market  rose  to  its  highest  point 
since  the  1920's.  As  a  result,  the  price 
of  sugar  to  the  American  housewife  was 
increased  substantially. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2638)  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  domestic  beet  sugar  and 
mainland  cane  sugar  which  may  be  mar- 
keted during  1964,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. ^___^^^^_^ 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate : 

S.  1878.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  providing 
for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
into  the  Union  in  order  to  extend  the  time 
for  the  filing  of  applications  for  the  selec- 
tlon  of  certain  lands  by  such  State; 

S.  2040.  An  act  to  amend  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  a  written 
declaration  to  be  accepted  In  lieu  of  an  oath, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2448.  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954. 


SENATOR  RUSSELL'S  ROLE  IN  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  DEBATE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Madam  President, 
there  appeared  In  yesterday's  press  an 
article  In  the  Washington  Sunday  Star 
about  Senator  Russell's  role  as  leader 
of  the  opposition  to  the  so-called  civil 
rights  bill  which  is  now  pending  before 
the  Senate. 

As  this  article  points  out.  Senator 
Russell  Is  a  veteran  of  many  wars  over 
legislation  which  has  been  labeled  "civil 
rights."  but  which  In  truth  was  princi- 
pally concerned  with  an  expansion  of 
Federal  powers  and  Infringement  upon 
the  rights  of  the  citizens.  Senator  Rus- 
sell. I  am  proud  to  say.  Is  as  dedicated 
to  this  battle  against  such  Iniquitous 
legislation  as  he  is  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  the  freedom  of  our  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Russell   Ready   for   a  New  Fight  on  an 

Old  Issue:    Civil  Rights 

(By  Cecil  Holland) 

When  the  civil  rights  bill  resumes  the 
Senate  fioor  tomorrow,  Richard  Brevard 
Russell  will  be  found,  as  usual.  In  his  seat 
on  the  middle  aisle,  second  from  the  front. 

As  the  Senate  goes  deeper  Into  an  epochal 
debate,  with  a  prolonged  filibuster  In  pros- 
pect, the  Georgia  Senator  will  be  In  the 
midst  of  It. 

In  31  years  in  the  Senate  (he  Is  the  second- 
ranking  Member  in  terms  of  service)  Senator 
Russell  has  taken  part  In  many  such  de- 
bates. In  all  of  them  In  the  last  several 
years  he  has  been  the  undisputed  leader  of 
the  southern  bloc  opposing  civil  rights  leg- 
islation. 


For  the  Senator  It  will  be  a  wearisome 
struggle,  the  same  maneuvers,  the  same  old 
arguments.  But  In  his  demeanor  there  will 
be  no  suggestion  of  this.  His  eyes  will  follow 
every  move  and  hardly  a  word  will  be  spoken 
on  the  fioor  which  he  won't  hear  or  will  be 
Informed  about. 

"Whenever  the  bell  rings  I'll  come  out," 
the  Senator  said  In  a  quiet  discussion  In  his 
office  of  the  Impending  battle.  "A  man  who 
has  been  In  50  prizefights  does  not  mind 
another." 

THE     MIGHT-HAVE-BEZN 

For  those  with  a  sense  of  history  and  Its 
might-have-beens,  there  will  be  a  feeling  of 
poignancy  for  the  man  called  on  to  direct 
the  southern  opposition.  If  It  had  not  been 
for  the  sectionalism  which  the  civil  rights 
battle  represents,  Senator  Russell  might 
well  have  been  President. 

Twice  the  66-year-old  Georgian  has  been 
a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination. 
At  the  1948  convention  he  received  263  votes. 
Four  years  later  he  was  given  294.  many  of 
them  cast  by  delegates  from  27  States  out- 
side the  South. 

The  man  who  now  occupies  the  White 
House,  while  he  was  the  Senate  Democratic 
leader,  believed  the  Georgian  would  have 
been  the  first  choice  of  his  colleagues  If  they 
had  been  asked  to  name  the  Senator  best 
equipped  to  be  President.  Former  President 
Truman  has  written  that  If  Senator  Russell 
had  come  from  a  border  or  Midwestern  State 
he  could  have  been  elected  to  the  White 
House. 

Many  liberals  feel  the  same  way.  although 
they  are  poles  apart  In  thinking.  Senator 
Clark,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  de- 
scribed Senator  Russell  as  a  politician  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word  and  a  "first-class 
gentleman." 

strength    of   opinions 

No  one  who  has  known  the  Senator  would 
question  that.  If  there  Is  a  lament  for  the 
loss  of  the  national  leadership  that  he  might 
have  provided,  there  is  genuine  respect  for 
one  who  has  held  to  what  he  believes  regard- 
less of  the  political  cost. 

Senator  Russell,  unlike  many  Southerners, 
never  stoops  to  attributing  the  civil  rights 
agitation  to  a  Communist  plot.  As  one  versed 
in  history,  he  realizes  It  Is  a  part  of  the  social 
revolution  of  the  times  which  p>erhaps  can- 
not be  reversed.  Yet  he  will  not  surrender 
his  own  views,  which  can  be  summed  up  In 
his  own  words : 

"My  conviction  in  this  matter  doesn't 
grow  out  of  any  antipathy  to  the  Negro. 
We  have  more  of  them  in  our  State  than  In 
any  other. 

"I'm  no  anthropologist  but  I've  studied 
history.  And  there  Is  no  case  In  history  of  a 
mongrel  race  preserving  a  civilization,  much 
less  creating  one." 

An  awareness  of  this.  Senator  Russell  In- 
sists. Is  why  the  South  has  fought  so  long  to 
maintain  two  social  orders  within  the  coun- 
try's political  system. 

plan   for   battle 

Detailed  plans  have  been  made  for  the 
battle  the  Southerners  will  wage  against  the 
House-passed  civil  rights  bill.  One  day  last 
summer,  after  the  Kennedy  administration's 
program  had  be«n  submitted.  Southern  Sen- 
ators made  their  way  into  the  quiet,  dlmly- 
llt  hearing  room  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  over  which  Senator  Russell 
presides. 

They  took  their  place  at  the  long  table  with 
Senator  Russell  at  one  end.  When  all  were 
there.  Senator  Russell  said  quietly:  "Well, 
gentlemen,  let's  get  underway." 

What  all  was  decided  was  not  fully  dis- 
closed. But  at  that  and  at  other  meetings 
the  Southern  strategy  was  mapped  out  that 
will  be  unfolded  as  the  Senate  debate  goes 
on.  Other  civil  rlghU  battles  In  the  Senate 
have  been  a  prelude;   Senator  Russell  and 


the  other  Senators  knew  this  one  was  for 
keeps. 

The  man  whose  political  fortunes  It  has 
been  to  lead  the  Southern  bloc  Is  reserved, 
even  shy.  In  manner.  His  voice  Is  soft  and 
low  In  conversation.  But  In  debate  It  is 
something  else.  So  skilled  and  so  devastat- 
ing he  can  be  that  few  care  to  challenge  him. 
In  the  labyrlnthlan  paths  of  the  Senate's 
parliamentary  procedures  none  knows  his 
way  so  well  as  he.  In  the  ensuing  debate 
he  can  be  expected  to  take  advantage  of 
every  crossroads  In  the  rules. 

OF     A     political     FAMILY 

The  Senator  came  by  his  political  philos- 
ophy and  his  legislative  skills  naturally. 
Born  in  a  politically  minded  Georgia  family, 
he  was  elected  to  the  State  house  of  repre- 
sentatives at  the  age  of  22.  He  served  In 
that  body  for  10  years,  the  last  4  as  speaker. 

In  1930  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Georgia 
at  the  age  of  33.  the  youngest  chief  execu- 
tive his  State  has  ever  chosen.  Serving  dur- 
ing the  depression  years,  he  carried  out  an 
austerity  program  and  even  cut  his  own 
salary  to  $3,950. 

When  Senator  William  J.  Harris  died  In 
1932.  the  young  Governor  was  elected  to 
succeed  him.  He  took  his  seat  on  January 
12.  1933.  and  has  been  In  the  Senate  ever 
since.  In  1960  he  was  reelected  without 
opposition  for  his  fifth  term  expiring 
In  January  1967. 

But  sheer  ability,  not  seniority,  has  given 
him  the  leadership  of  the  Southern  bloc. 
He  bases  his  opposition  to  civil  rights  on 
constitutional  grounds.  In  his  thinking, 
the  Federal  power  cannot  be  used  to  compel 
men  to  associate  with  one  another;  this,  he 
contends,  means  the  creation  of  special 
privilege. 

"This  whole  drive  for  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion Is  a  movement  for  conformity  through- 
out the  country,"  the  Senator  says.  "We 
are  falling  down  before  the  god  of  con- 
formity," 

the     SECTIONAL     ANGLE 

What  may  be  good  for  one  part  of  the 
country,  according  to  the  Senator.  Is  not 
necessarily  good  for  another:  what  Is  ac- 
cepted In  Oregon,  for  example,  may  not  be 
accepted  In  Georgia;  and  If  a  person  does 
not  like  one  State  there  Is  nothing  to  keep 
him  from  moving  to  another. 

"Individuality,"  Senator  Russell  empha- 
sizes  "Is  the  basis  for  our  greatness." 

The  Senator  sees  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment as  political  and  little  else.  "One  of  the 
things  that  outrages  me  more  than  anything 
else."  the  Senator  comments,  "Is  for  two 
I>olltlcal  parties  and  blgshote  to  appeal  to 
the  minority  vote." 

Mentioning  some  political  leaders  of  both 
parties  by  name.  Senator  Russell  added: 

"These  men  of  tremendous  wealth,  they 
never  see  a  Negro  except  by  their  own  spe- 
cial design  and  arrangement.  Through 
Ignorance  or  the  cheapest  sort  of  politics 
they  are  trying  to  force  this  thing  by  Federal 
compulsion.  There  Is  no  length  to  which 
they  will  not  go.  nothing  they  will  not  resort 
to.  to  achieve  this  amalgamation  of  races." 

A    POLITICAL    REALIST 

The  Senator's  career  has  spanned  a  chang- 
ing pattern  of  life,  even  In  the  South.  As  a 
political  realist,  he  knows  this. 

"I  realize  there  Is  a  group  In  the  South  and 
in  some  places  In  Georgia  that  Is  yielding  to 
overwhelming  force  even  If  they  don't  like 
the  trend,"  the  Senator  remarked.  "They 
think  It  Is  not  worth  It  to  carry  on  the  fight. 
They've  quit  fighting.     I  havent." 

Senator  Russell  has  sought  to  wage  his 
battle  on  constitutional  but  not  on  esoteric 
legal  grounds.  He  has  shunned  the  doctrine 
of  Interposition— the  theory  that  a  State  may 
Impose  Its  authority  against  that  of  the 
Federal  Government. 
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"Interposition  died  at  Appomattox."  the 
Senator  declared.  "But  App>omattox  didn't 
kill  the  Constitution.  You'd  think  so  from 
the  way  people  twist  and  distort  It  I  can't 
agree  tkat  changing  times  have  changed  the 
Constitution  " 

Senator  Russell  acknowledges  ruefully 
that  he  may  be  remembered  only  aa  the 
South's  adamant  leader  against  civil  rights 
legislation.  His  sectional  origin  has  ob- 
scured many  worthwhile  contributions  he 
has  made  in  his  long  years  In  the  Senate. 

A    MILrrAXT    EXPERT 

He  Is  regarded  as  one  of  the  Nation's  fore- 
most experts  on  military  matters.  He  has 
been  a  leading  supporter  of  soil  conservation, 
forestry  and  a  better  way  of  life  for  farmers 
He  has  sought  the  development  of  water  re- 
sources. And  his  Influence  In  many  ways, 
and  seldom  seen,  on  the  operation  of  the 
Senate  establishment  has  been  vast  Indeed 

For  all  his  Influence.  Senator  Russell  Is 
seldom  around  where  Senators  might  gather 
for  a  convivial  moment.  He  never  attends  so- 
cial affairs  except  the  White  House  reception 
for  Members  of  Congress.  When  he  first  came 
to  Washington  he  found  they  were  taking  up 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  he  "knocked  them 
off." 

A  bachelor,  he  has  a  circle  of  close  friends 
with  whom  he  visits.  Sometimes  he  Just  gets 
In  his  car  and  drives  away  for  a  weekend, 
often  to  some  Civil  War  battlefield.  Every  6 
weeks  or  so  he  tries  to  get  home  to  Winder 
where  a  sister  maintains  the  family  home  for 
him. 

"HAM    AND    eggs"    MAN 

For  28  years  he  lived  In  a  hotel  but  a  few 
years  ago  he  moved  Into  a  cooperative  apart- 
ment near  the  Potomac.  When  he  is  not  oc- 
cupied in  the  Senate  he  usually  will  be  fotuid 
at  home  reading,  watching  television  or  may- 
be doing  a  little  of  bis  own  cooking.  "I  am  a 
ham  and  eggs  man."  he  said  disparagingly  of 
his  culinary  efforts. 

He  reads.  wh3n  he  has  time,  four  or  five 
bocks  a  week,  favoring  biography,  history, 
historical  novels  and  about  everything  he 
finds  regarding  the  country's  1861-65  un- 
pleasantness Pew  details  of  that  war  have 
escaped  his  attention  Including  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Confederate  Congress.  '"They  had 
their  problems,  too."  he  remarked  dryly.  One 
of  the  books  he  was  reading  recently,  how- 
ever, was  "The  Chronicles  of  an  Old  Cam- 
paigner." an  account  of  a  French  soldier  in 
the  Bavarian  forces. 

In  the  next  few  weeks  he  expects  there 
will  be  little  time  for  reading. 

"I  don't  have  any  family  or  home  life."  he 
said  "If  I  dont  get  home  until  late,  that's 
all  right.    The  Senate  Is  my  life  and  work." 


lOU  NO.  16:  U.S.  NEWS.  TIME.  BRING 
HOME  THE  BACON 

Mr.  METCALF.  Madam  President. 
Saturday.  I  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  article  entitled  "Where 
Money  From  Washington  Is  Being 
Turned  Down."  which  appeared  in  the 
March  16  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report.  I  noted  the  similarity  of  two 
proposed  Federal  Montana  dams — 
Knowles  and  Libby — which  were  dis- 
cussed in  the  article.  Knowles  was 
placed  by  U.S.  News  in  the  "E>ork"  cate- 
gory, while  Libby  was  presented  as  a 
sound  development. 

A  reason  for  the  magazine's  attack  on 
Knowles  is  that — unlike  Libby,  which  is 
already  authorized — Knowles  is  being 
vigorously  and  viciously  opposed  by  the 
lOU's — investor-owned  utilities.  US. 
News.  Time,  Life,  and  Reader's  Digest — 
all  of  whom  receive  substantial  revenue 
from  the  electric  companies'  advertising 


program — have,  in  recent  months,  at- 
tacked Federal  resource  programs  with 
articles  which  are  neither  factual  nor 
fair,  but  which  reflect  the  views  of  their 
lOU  advertisers. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  as  I 
opened  the  March  23  issue  of  U.S.  News. 
I  noticed  a  red.  white  and  blue,  star- 
spangled  two-page  lOU  ad.  which  cost 
the  electric  companies  some  $20,000. 
The  same  ad  appears  in  the  current  issue 
of  Time,  whose  rates  are  more  than  twice 
as  high. 

I  was  reminded  of  a  saying  of  the  late 
Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr: 

Whether  you  are  raiding  the  pork  barrel  or 
bringing  home  the  bacon  depends  on  whose 
smokehouse  Is  being  filled. 

U.S.  News  and  Time  are  bringing  home 
the  bacon.  The  lOU's  money  is  not 
turned  down. 


WOMAN'S   PLACE  IN   INDUSTRY 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
received  a  most  disturbing,  but  not  sur- 
prising, letter  from  the  director  of  guid- 
ance of  Merrimack  College,  of  North  An- 
dover.  Mass. 

The  letter  speaks  for  itself  and  requires 
no  comment  from  me.  However,  I  invite 
the  most  serious  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National 
Manufacturer's  Association,  and  the 
Members  of  Congress  to  this  letter — 
and  I  urge  them  to  do  what  they  can  to 
remove  the  discrimination  that  is  re- 
ported in  this  letter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
of  William  E.  McGuire,  director  of  guid- 
ance of  Merrimack  College,  North  An- 
dover,  Mass.,  be  placed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mekrimack  College, 
Sorth  Andover,  Mass..  March  12. 1964. 
Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Smith:  I  have  recently  be- 
come more  aware  and  concerned  with  a  prob- 
lem which  I  feel  that  you.  more  than  most 
Senators,  would  be  interested  in.  As  direc- 
tor of  guidance  at  Merrimack  College,  for 
the  past  several  years  I  have  had  a  number 
of  female  students  approaching  graduation 
come  to  me  for  advice.  In  the  specific  cases 
I  am  talking  about,  these  young  ladles  are 
In  areas  that  are  traditionally  male  domain 
such  as  mathematics,  pbj'slcs,  chemistry, 
biology,  etc. 

We  have  a  great  number  of  recruiters  from 
industry.  Institutions,  and  Government  agen- 
cies of  one  kind  or  another,  visit  our  school 
to  interview  our  prospective  graduates  dur- 
ing their  senior  year.  We  have  found  that 
when  females  In  the  aforementioned  catego- 
ries apply  for  Interviews,  they  are  most  often 
and  In  some  cases  always  told  that  there 
Is  no  place  for  women  In  these  areas.  With 
all  the  furor  about  civil  rights  for  minority 
groups,  and  where  steps  are  being  taken  such 
as  Industries  with  Government  contracts 
that  have  to  achieve  a  fair  balance  In  their 
hiring  and  labor  practices.  I  fall  to  see  where 
some  of  our  brightest  young  women  are  not 
In  areas  where  we  have  shortages  of  skilled 
and  professional  people,  and  why  a  rider  pro- 
tecting and  encouraging  them  could  not  be 
attached  to  some  of  these  civil  rights  bills 
The  only  reason  for  the  present  attitude  Is 


because  of  tradition  and  not  because  of  dif. 
ferences  In  ability  of  performance. 

tJntll  something  like  this  happens,  many  of 
our  most  brilliant  young  students  win  be 
deprived  of  their  right  to  make  a  real  con- 
tribution to  their  community  and  to  our 
country. 

I  feel  that  with  your  record  and  past  per- 
formance and  your  willingness  to  launch 
an  attack  against  tradition  where  It  no 
longer  has  valid  reasons  for  being,  that  this 
may  lead  you  toward  helping  other  mem- 
bers of  your  sex,  and  in  so  doing,  help  our 
country. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

William  E.  McGuire, 

Director  of  Gttidance. 


EXPRESSION  OF  APPRECIATION  OP 
COMMONWEALTH     OF     VIRGINIA 
TO  THE  VIRGINIA  THANKSGIVING 
FESTrVAI^-JOINT       RESOLUTION 
OF  VIRGINIA  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    Mr.  President, 
if    there    was    ever    any    doubt    about 
whether  the  first  Thanksgiving  in  Amer- 
ica took  place  in  Virginia,  it  was  estab- 
lished  as   a   historic   fact   by   the  late 
President  John  F.  Keruiedy  in  his  1963 
Thanksgiving  proclamation. 

This  recognition  was  brought  about  by 
the  interest  of  a  group  of  devout  and 
patriotic  citizens  known  as  the  Virginia 
Thanksgiving  Festival,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Honorable  John  J.  Wicker. 
Jr..  of  Richmond,  a  former  member  of 
the  Virginia  State  Senate. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia, 
which  adjourned  its  most  recent  session 
on  March  7.  unanimously  adopted  a  reso- 
lution expressing  the  appreciation  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  Virginia  Thanks- 
giving Festival  and  Senator  Wicker  for 
the  recognition  achieved  by  their  fine 
services. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Virginia  General  Assem- 
bly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  RESOLtmoN  49 

Whereas  through  the  leadership  of  former 
State  Senator  John  J.  Wicker.  Jr..  and  with 
the  help  of  other  distinguished  Virginians. 
It  has  been  nationally  recognized  that  the 
first  Thanksgiving  In  America  took  place  In 
Virginia  on  the  shores  of  the  James  River 
on  I>ecember  4,  1619;  and 

Whereas  this  historic  fact  was  offlclally 
chronicled  by  the  late  President  John  F 
Kennedy  In  his  Thanksgiving  proclamation 
of  1963;   and 

Whereas  this  recognition  was  brought 
about  by  a  group  of  Interested  and  devoted 
Virginians  now  known  as  the  Virginia 
Thanksgiving  Festival  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Wicker:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Virginia  {the 
House  of  Delegates  concurring).  That  the 
appreciation  and  commendation  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  be  and  hereby  are 
expressed  to  the  Virginia  Thanksgiving  Fes- 
tival for  Its  successful  achievement  In  es- 
tablishing, on  the  highest  national  level,  the 
historic  fact  that  America's  first  Thanks- 
giving was  held  In  the  Old  Dominion;   and 

Resolved.  That  appropriately  prepared 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
Mr.  Wicker  and  the  Virginia  Thanksgiving 
Festival. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES  IN  OUTDOOR 

RECREATION 
Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
March  1964  issue  of  American  Forests 
there  are  two  items  of  especial  interest 
to  all  those  who  support  outdoor  recrea- 
tion for  Americans. 

The  American  Forests  magazine  is  de- 
voted to  our  forests,  soil,  water,  wildlife, 
and  outdoor  recreation.  The  first  item 
is  an  editorial  entitled  "Responsibilities 
in  outdoor  Recreation."  This  editorial 
underlines  the  importance  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission  on  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  serve.  The  ORRRC 
report  emphasized  the  important  pivotal 
role  which  must  be  carried  out  by  our 
State  and  local  governments  in  our  na- 
tional effort  to  improve  outdoor  recre- 
ational opportunities.  The  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  provide  coordi- 
nation, cooperation,  and  assistance  to 
the  local.  State,  and  private  endeavors 
in  this  field  of  growing  importance. 

The  second  item  in  this  magazine  is  a 
very  informative  article  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son] entitled  "Why  We  Need  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Bill." 

In  this  article.  Senator  Anderson  has 
clearly  refuted  some  of  the  arguments 
made  by  opponents  of  this  legislation. 
This  bill  has  received  solid  support  of  47 
State  governments,  along  with  endorse- 
ments by  numerous  organizations  and 
individuals  from  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

RESPONSiBiLrriES  in  Oittdoor  Recreation 
The  ORRRC  report  emphasized  that  the 
key  elements  In  a  total  effort  to  make  out- 
door recreation  opportunities  available  are 
private  enterprise,  the  States,  and  local  gov- 
ernment. In  relation  to  them,  the  role  of 
Federal  agencies  should  not  be  one  of  domi- 
nation but  of  cooperation  and  assistance  in 
meeting  their  respective  needs,  the  report 
stressed. 

These  principles  are  cornerstones — upon 
which  the  work  of  the  new  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  Is  proceeding.  Following 
ORRRC's  views,  American  Forests  holds 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  (1)  The 
most  Important  single  force  In  outdoor  rec- 
reation Is  private  endeavor — individual  Ini- 
tiative, voluntary  groups  of  many  kinds,  and 
private  enterprise;  (2)  cities,  counties,  and 
other  local  governments  should  create  a 
recreation  environment  which  will  make 
urban  areas  more  livable;  (3)  State  govern- 
ments should  play  the  pivotal  role  in  a  na- 
tional effort  to  Improve  outdoor  recreation 
opportunities;  (4)  the  Federal  Government 
should  exercise  national  leadership  In  out- 
door recreation;  extend  technical  and  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  States  and  through 
them  to  local  governments;  cooperate  with 
the  States  In  making  technical  assistance 
available  to  private  Individuals  and  orga- 
nizations: and  provide  needed  outdoor  rec- 
reation opportunities  on  Its  own  lands  and 
water;  and  (5)  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
requires  the  best  efforts  of  all  and  a  proper 
balance  among  the  levels  of  government  and 
the  private  sector. 

American  Forests  believe  these  principles 
embody  the  essence  of  the  ORRRC  report. 
It  believes  further  that  these  keystones  con- 
stitute a  sound  philosophy  upon  which  to 


build  the  Nation's  outdoor  recreation  pro- 
gram. 

To  make  that  program  a  reality,  three 
pieces  of  legislation  are  needed  If  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  to  fill  Its  proper  role  In 
outdoor  recreation. 

One  already  has  passed  the  Congress  and 
has  been  signed  Into  law.  This  Is  Public 
Law  88-29  which  serves  as  the  Organic  Act 
of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  and 
defines  basic  Federal  outdoor  recreation  re- 
sponsibilities. It  recognizes  fully  the  rela- 
tive Importance  of  private  endeavor  and  the 
various  levels  of  government  In  supplying 
the  public  with  outdoor  recreation  opportu- 
nities. The  law  authorizes  Federal  recrea- 
tion action,  cooperation  with  the  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions,  and  assistance 
to  private  enterprise. 

A  second  essential  measure,  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  bill.  Is  now  pending 
before  the  Congress  This  further  recog- 
nizes the  recreation  Interrelationships  of  the 
various  levels  of  Government  and  private 
enterprise.  It  makes  certain  of  the  authori- 
ties In  Public  Law  88-29  effective  by  pro- 
viding Federal  recreation  grants-in-aid  to 
the  States  on  a  matched-fund  basis.  Pre- 
requisite to  the  grants  would  be  comprehen- 
sive State  recreation  plans,  useful  to  all 
levels  of  Government  and  private  endeavor 
as  well.  In  addition  to  State  grants,  the 
land  and  water  bill  provides  money  to  en- 
hance rec  eation  potential  at  certain  Federal 
levels.  The  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  would  be  financed  largely  by  user  fees 
at  certain  Federal  recreation  areas,  allocation 
of  the  existing  tax  on  motorboat  fuels,  pro- 
ceeds from  sale  of  Federal  surplus  real  prop- 
erty, and  repayable  advance  appropriations. 
A  total  of  47  State  governments  and  many 
organizations.  Including  AFA,  are  supporting 
this  bill. 

As  has  been  noted  previously  In  this  mag- 
azine, some  opposition  has  developed  In  ref- 
erence to  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  bill.     More  of  the  same  from  the  Na- 
tional Waterways  Conference  Is  answered  In 
the    current    Issue    by    Senator    Clinton    P. 
Anderson,  of  New  Mexico,  starting  on  page 
24.     Meanwhile,  a  number  of  Governors  and 
resource  leaders  In  47  States  say  they  want 
this  bill.     In  a  letter  to  President  Johnson. 
Gov.  John  W.  King,  of  New  Hampshire,  said 
"New    Hampshire    needs    this    bill."    Ditto 
Gov.  William  B    Scranton,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Gov.  Albert  D.  Roselllnl,  Washington  State, 
Gov.  Terry  Sanford.  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Gov.  John  M.  Dalton.  of  Missouri.     Support 
of  this  bill  Is  truly  formidable.     Arguments 
of  that  minority  opposed  do  not  withstand 
close  scrutiny  too  well  as  witnessed  by  Sen- 
ator   Anderson's    rebuttal    of    the    National 
Waterways  Conference  position  In  this  Issue. 
The  third  measure  needed  to  fill  out  the 
Federal   Government's  role   In   outdoor   rec- 
reation policy  and  planning  would  provide 
more  adequate  technical  assistance  to  local 
governments     and     private    enterprise.       In 
line  with  the  ORRRC  approach,  such  assist- 
ance should  be  available  on  a  Federal-State 
cooperative     basis,    similar     to     the    tested 
Clarke-McNary  farm  forestry  program  which 
has    proven    so    effective.      Under    this    ap- 
proach, the  Federal  Government  would  con- 
fine Its  role  to  providing  part  of  the  funds 
needed  to  employ  a  State  staff  of  outdoor 
recreation  technicians.    Services  of  the  tech- 
nicians would  reach  local  governments  and 
private    recreation    enterprise    under    State 
direction. 

Proposals  for  this  third  piece  of  needed 
recreation  legislation  are  still  in  the  evolu- 
tionary stage. 

With  Federal  assistance  available  under 
the  three  proposals,  the  States  wouid  be  in 
position  to  truly  play  their  pivotal  role  in 
acquisition,  development,  and  maintenance 
of  State  and  regional  areas.  In  assisting  local 
government,  and  in  providing  leadership  and 
planning. 


The  local  governments  would  be  in  posi- 
tion to  expand  their  efforts  to  provide  out- 
door recreation  opportunities,  with  partic- 
ular emphasis  upon  securing  open  space 
and  developing  recreation  areas  in  and 
around  metropolitan  and  other  urban  areas. 

Private  enterprise  would  have  available 
the  technical  assistance  It  requires  If  It  Is 
to  develop  commercial  facilities  and  services 
which  will  return  a  profit,  and  nonprofit 
groups  would  be  able  to  operate  efficiently 
and  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage  to 
the  public.  The  fees  which  will  be  charged 
at  certain  Federal  recreation  areas  will  help 
private  commercial  outdoor  recreation  en- 
terprise be  competitive — and  help  answer 
chief  complaint  to  date  of  the  private  rec- 
creatlon  entrepreneur. 

The  alternative  to  the  philosophy  em- 
bodied In  the  three  essential  pieces  of  legis- 
lation discussed  and  In  the  ORRRC  recom- 
mendations win  be  undesirable  pressures 
for  Federal  recreation  action  In  areas  which 
more  properly  the  States,  their  political 
subdivisions,  and  private  enterprise,  should 
occupy. 

This  alternative  Is  not  acceptable.  The 
ORRRC  philosophy  la. 
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We    Need    the    Land    and 
Conservation  Fund  Bill 
(By  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson) 
Quietly,  jjerslstently.  even  relentlessly,  one 
of  the  great  social  changes  of  ovir  time  has 
been  taking  place.    Almost  unheralded,  out- 
door   recreation    has    emerged    as    a    major 
feature  of  American  life  in  the  years  since 
World  War  H.    An  amazing  90  percent  of  our 
citizens     use     our     parks,     forests,     wildlife 
refuges,  shorelines  and  other  recreation  areas 
each  year.     They  find  there  satisfaction  for 
their  souls  •    •    •   and  relief  from  the  ten- 
sions of   our  Increasingly  congested  urban 
civilization. 

They  spend  an  estimated  $20  billion  an- 
nually In  the  process.  Yet  there  are  some, 
despite  these  tremendoiis  benefits  to  man- 
kind, who,  through  narrow,  mistaken  self- 
interest,  would  deny  Americans  access  to 
their  outdoor  heritage  by  sabotaging  efforts 
to  provide  constructively  for  continued  ex- 
pansion of  this  economic  bonanza. 

Our  rapid  population  growth  and  In- 
creases In  leisure  time,  mobility  and  income 
have  contributed  to  our  almost  overwhelm- 
ing rush  to  the  out-of-doors.  This  rush  is 
leading  to  a  recreation  crisis.  Indeed  has  al- 
ready done  so  In  many  parts  of  the  Nation. 
Our  situation  Is  this:  We  have  a  great  deal 
of  public  recreation  land,  but  most  of  this 
lies  In  the  more  sparsely  settled  States.  In 
the  more  populous  States,  particularly  near 
the  major  population  centers,  we  lack  ade- 
quate places  to  go  to  enjoy  the  out-of-doDrs 
We  are  dangerously  short  of  nearby  sreas 
where  the  youngsters  can  go  to  hunt  lizards 
or  rabbits  or  grizzly  bears  or  even  dragons, 
If  that's  what  they  want  to  stalk.  We  don't 
have  enough  close-in  camping  and  hunting 
and  fishing  places  where  a  man  can  take  his 
boy  on  a  short  weekend.  It  is  so  frustrating 
to  try  to  find  a  secluded  picnic  nook  reason- 
ably close  to  town  that  the  whole  family  is 
liable  not  to  be  speaking  by  the  time  It 
does  locate  an  empty  table. 

These  conditions  caused  the  Congress  to 
establish  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission  back  In  1958.  I  had  the 
honor  to  serve  on  this  bipartisan  Commis- 
sion under  the  chairmanship  of  Laxirance  S. 
Rockefeller  and  In  company  with  seven  other 
Members  of  Coneress.  and  with  six  promi- 
nent laymen.  The  citizen  members  were 
first  appointed  by  President  Elsenhower. 
The  Commission  reported  to  the  Congress 
and  the  President  In  January  1962  on  its  3 
years  of  study  and  evaluation.  Creation  of 
a  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  one  of  some  50  recom- 
mendations we  made.  Our  late  beloved 
President  Kennedy  directed  the  Secretary  of 
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the  Interior  to  establlflh  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  on  April  2.  1962.  A  year 
later,  the  Congrees  enacted  Public  Law  88- 
29.  an  organic  act  defining  rerpranslbllltles  of 
the  new  Bu  eau.  This  was  signed  Into  law 
In  May  1963.  I  had  the  honor  of  cosponsor- 
ing  this  meaEure.  together  with  a  number  of 
other  Members  of  the  Congress  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  The  new  Bureau  Is  re- 
sponsible for  outdoor  rec  eatlon  coordina- 
tion, planning,  research,  education,  technical 
assistance  and  cooperation  with  State  and 
local  governments  and  private  Interests. 

FBAMEWORK    PROVIDED 

This  new  law  provides  the  needed  frame- 
worlt  for  effective  outdoo-  recreation  action. 
Another  proposal  now  pending  before  this 
Congress  would  provide  a  continuing  fund 
for  State  and  Federal  outdoor  recreation 
needs,  thus  making  effective  another  recom- 
mendation of  our  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission.  I  refer  to  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  bill.  S.  859 
In  the  Senate  and  H  R  3846  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  am  proud  to  be  one 
of  the  cosponsors  of  this  forward-looking 
legislation  and  In  this  I  wish  to  lay  to  rest 
a  numb^r  of  mlyrepre.'-entatlons,  miscon- 
ceptions and  mistakes  which  are  being  voiced 
in  connection  with  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  bill. 

Before  I  deal  with  these  critlclrms.  I  wish 
briefly  to  outline  the  legislative  prog-ess  to 
date  of  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
bill. 

We  have  held  hearings  on  S.  859  in  the 
Senate  Interior  and  In.-ular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee under  the  capable  chairmanship  of  Sen- 
ator Henrt  M.  Jackson,  of  Washington  The 
House  Committee  on  Interio-  and  Insular 
Affairs,  chaired  by  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league Congressman  Watne  N.  Aspinall.  of 
Colorado,  has  held  hearings,  produced  a 
number  of  worthy  amendments  to  the  orig- 
inal form  of  the  bill,  and  has  repo  ted  It  to 
the  full  House. 

The  land  and  water  conservation  fund  as 
reported  in  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
two  main  provisions.  It  authorizes  Federal 
recreation  grants-in-aid  to  the  States  It 
provides  for  Federal  acquisition  of  certain 
recreation  and  related  lands.  The  fund 
could  amount  to  approximately  $200  million 
per  year  Of  this.  SUtcs  would  get  60  per- 
cent on  a  matched  fund  basis.  The  fund 
would  be  derived  from  three  pay-as-you-go 
revenues  and  from  repayable  advance  aporo- 
priatlons.  The  revenues  would  come  from 
entrance  and  user  fees  at  certain  Federal 
areas,  from  sale  of  surplus  Federal  real  prop- 
erty and  from  transfer  of  the  existing  4-cent 
excise  tax  on  motorboat  fuels.  The  repay- 
able advance  approprlat'ons  which  would 
begin  the  third  year  of  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  program,  could  average 
t60  million  annually,  and  would  continue 
for  8  years. 

Two-flftha  of  the  States  share  of  the  fund 
would  divide  equally  amoni?  all  States:  the 
remainder  would  be  divided  on  the  basis  of 
State  recreation  needs.  States  could  use  the 
Federal  moneys  for  planning,  acquiring,  and 
developing  recreation  areas.  The  acqui- 
sition and  development  grants-in-aid  would 
be  available  after  States  prepared  compre- 
hensive recreation  plans  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  All  moneys  In  the 
fund,  including  the  grants-in-aid  would  be 
available  only  upon  annual  appropriation  by 
the  Congress  In  the  usual  way. 

The  Federal  share  of  the  fund  would  be 
available  for  land  acquisition  in  connection 
with  national  forest,  park,  and  wildlife  ref- 
uge systems  and  to  help  offset  capital  costs 
of  Federal  water  development  projects  here- 
after authorized  which  are  allocated  to  pub- 
lic recreation  and  the  improvement  of  fish 
and  wildlife  conditions 

The  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
proposal    has    enjoyed    massive    support    in 


both  bodies  of  the  Congress.  Officials  of  47 
States  have  offered  support  of  its  principles. 
This  Is  strongly  Indicative  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  bill's  recognition  that  States  occupy  a 
pivotal  role  in  outdoor  recreation.  Virtu- 
ally all  major  conservation  organizations 
have  testified  for  the  bill.  As  recently  as 
October  31,  the  distinguished  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  then  Cyrus  R.  Vance,  stated  the 
Department  of  Defense's  full  support.  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Freeman  did 
likewise  on  November  5,  1963.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  fight  for  the  measure. 

And  I  wish  to  quote  from  one  additional 
letter  of  support,  this  one  dated  November 
4.  1963,  and  directed  to  the  Honorable  Wayne 
N.  Aspinall: 

"I  have  received  the  bill  reported  out  by 
your  committee  earlier  this  month  and  be- 
lieve the  committee  has  done  an  exceedingly 
good  Job  in  refining  many  of  its  provisions. 
The  strong  bipartisan  support  for  the  bill  by 
members  of  your  conrunlttee  Is  encouraging 
and  provides  persuasive  evidence  of  Its  es- 
sential soundness. 

"This  farslghted  legislation  merits  the  sup- 
port of  all  Interested  In  the  conservation 
of  outdoor  America  and  I  am  hopeful  it  will 
be  enacted  into  law  this  session." 

The  letter  W£is  signed  "John  F.  Kennedy." 

A    KEY    MEASURE 

The  land  and  water  conservation  fund  bill 
is  a  key  measure.  America  needs  it  •  •  • 
young  America,  if  it  is  to  enjoy  the  outdoor 
heritage  that  is  the  birthright  of  each  of 
us  •  •  •  all  America,  if  it  is  to  remain 
strong,  vigorous,  prepared  to  conquer  the 
challenges  of  our  complicated  civilization. 

I  have  said  that  the  bill  has  come  under 
fire.  Criticism  has  been  relatively  scant  In 
comparison  with  the  heavy  support  which 
the  measure  has  enjoyed,  but  several  respon- 
sible points  In  opposition  have  t>een  raised. 
These  have  come  both  from  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
In  both  bodies  of  Congress,  and  from  outside 
sources.  As  a  result,  various  constructive 
modifications  have  been  adopted  as  amend- 
ments in  the  House.  We  would  presume 
these  will  be  considered  by  the  Senate  at  the 
proper  time.  Other  legitimate  criticism  re- 
sulting from  honest  and  sincere  differences 
of  Informed  opinion  has  been  voiced.  In 
the  House,  these  have  been  resolved  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  committee  members.  We  would 
expect  to  do  the  same  in  the  Senate. 

One  particularly  virulent  criticism  of  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  proposal 
has  come  to  my  attention.  This  emanates 
from  the  executive  offices  of  the  National 
Waterways  Conference,  Inc  .  here  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  It  opposes  this  recreation  meas- 
ure and  It  has  been  distributed  widely. 
Since  many  persons  across  the  country  who 
are  not  well  informed  about  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund's  provision  are  liable 
to  be  swayed  by  these  assertions.  I  feel  con- 
strained to  refute  them.  A  little  light  on 
the  subject  seems  to  be  In  order. 

The  National  Waterways  Conference  says 
the  proposal  would  saddle  the  country 
"•  •  •  with  a  vast,  new  back-door  taxing  and 
back-door  spending  mechanism.  This  is 
Just  not  so.  Back-door  spending  Is  spend- 
ing by  executive  agencies  from  funds  not 
appropriated  by  Congress.  Not  a  plugged 
nickel  can  be  spent  from  the  proposed  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  without  a  spe- 
cific appropriation  by  Congress.  And  the 
phrase  "back-door  tax"  is  Just  words.  For 
b?tter  or  for  worse.  Congress  enjovs  a  monop- 
oly when  It  comes  to  Imposing  Federal  taxes. 
This  bin  wouldn't  Infringe  on  our  patent. 

The  bill  gives  too  much  latitude,  laments 
the  waterways  groups,  through  undefined 
fees  and  user  charges  on  undefined  recrea- 
tion and  water  facilities.  In  10  years,  the 
plaint  continues,  the  bill  would  create  a  $2 
billion  fund  to  be  used  as  the  President  and 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  determine,  in 
truth.  Congress,  through  its  established  ap. 
proprlatlon  process  and  within  the  guidellnM 
set  forth  in  the  bill,  would  annually  de- 
termine how  the  fund  would  be  used.  The 
provision  Is  right  there  In  the  bill  for  anyone 
who  wishes  to  see.  So  are  some  other  pro- 
visions which  further  hedge  In  the  executive 
branch  in  its  use  of  the  land  and  water 
fund.  Funds  which  accumulate  can  only 
be  spent  as  appropriated  by  Congress. 

DOUBLE  TAXATION? 

"Double  taxation,"  proclaims  the  Water- 
ways Conference,  "compelling  Federal  agen- 
cies to  sell  facilities  which  the  people  already 
own."  No  facilities  are  to  be  sold  under  this 
bill.  Moreover,  the  bill  makes  absolutely  no 
changes  In  present  law  governing  disposal 
procedures  for  surplus  Federal  real  property. 
Actually,  this  criticism  appears  to  be  lev- 
eled at  the  bill's  provision  requiring  admis- 
sion and  user  fees  at  certain  Federal  recrea- 
tion areas.  The  criticism  falls  to  mention 
that  the  great  bulk  of  Federal  lands  and  wa- 
ters will  not  be  subject  to  such  fees. 

Rather  than  double  taxation,  the  prin- 
ciple which  applies  here  Is  that  services  ren- 
dered to  special  beneficiaries  by  Federal  agen- 
cies should  be  self-sustaining  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible.  This  policy  was  enacted 
Into  law  by  Congress  in  1952  and  has  been 
carefully  observed  by  all  admlnistrationi 
since.  Under  this  policy,  it  is  reasonable  to 
collect  user  fees  at  certain  Federal  recreation 
areas  which  all  of  us  own.  since  the  users  ars 
enjoying  special  services  provided  at  public 
expense.  Parallels  exist  elsewhere.  States, 
for  example,  collect  special  fees  from  com- 
mercial trucks  for  use  of  the  highways  which 
all  the  people.  Including  the  truckllne.  own. 

NO  DOUBLE  TAXATION 

The  National  Waterways  Conference.  Inc., 
la  not  in  danger  of  double  taxation  from 
provisions  of  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  bill.  As  reported  by  the  House 
committee,  the  measure  does  not  apply  to 
nonrecreatlon  uses  of  public  waterways. 
Says  the  House  committee  report,  "Amend- 
ments were  also  adopted  to  assure  that  none 
of  the  entrance  and  user  fee  provisions  will 
be  applicable  to  nonrecreational  uses  of  the 
waters  of  units  of  the  Federal  navigation 
system."  It  Is  beyond  me  to  figure  how  you 
could  have  a  stronger  guarantee. 

The  waterways  conference  says  recreation 
charges  would  restrict  use  of  public  lands  to 
those  able  to  pay.  The  facts  are  these:  Most 
Federal  lands  won't  be  subject  to  fees,  so 
even  if  you  are  poor  as  a  church  mouse,  you 
can  still  enjoy  recreation  on  public  lands. 
The  fees  will  be  applied  at  Federal  areas 
which  meet  three  primary  qualifications: 
First,  they  must  be  federally  administered. 
Second,  they  must  cffer  recreation  facilities 
and  services  provided  at  Federal  expense. 
Third,  they  must  be  administered  primarily 
for  scenic,  scientific,  historical,  cultural, 
recreation  or  wilderness  purposes. 

Admission  charges  don't  keep  people  away. 
They  even  encourage  use  of  given  areas,  be- 
cause not  too  many  people  want  to  rough  it 
any  more  and  they  equate  an  admission 
charge  with  developed  facilities  such  as  run- 
ning water,  sanitary  Installations  and  the 
like.  We  have  seen  a  221 -percent  Increase  In 
recreation  use  of  our  National  and  State 
parks  and  forests  since  1946,  yet  entrance 
charges  are  collected  at  24  national  parks 
and  monuments  and  30  other  areas  admin- 
istered by  the  National  Park  Service  and  at 
a  number  of  national  forest  campgrounds 
Some  17  States,  including  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota, and  Michigan,  assess  fees. 

BURDENSOME    ADMISSION    FEES? 

The  fees  are  not  burdensome.  A  $3  to  k5 
windshield  sticker  admitting  a  car  and  its 
occupants  to  any  and  all  Federal  recreation 
areas  for  an  entire  year  costs  less  than  one 
tankful  of  gasoline.    A  91.50  overnight  camp- 
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in£  charge  where  Improved  facilities  are  pro- 
vided is  cheaper  than  a  family  can  stay  most 
other  places. 

Another  seldom-mentioned  Justification 
for  Federal  admission  and  user  fees  involves 
orlvate  commercial  recreation  facilities.  We 
hear  complaints  from  operators  of  com- 
mercial camps  and  other  recreation  enter- 
orlses  particularly  near  Federal  parks  and 
forests  and  similar  lands,  that  they  can't 
stay  in  business  if  the  Federal  Government 
ts  giving  away  free  the  same  service  which 
they  are  trying  to  sell.  A  recreation  Impera- 
tive is  for  private  enterprise  to  carry  as 
much  of  the  burden  as  possible.  It  can't  do 
this  m  many  instances  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment falls  to  assess  adequate  charges  for 
use  of  public  facilities. 

Another  criticism  from  the  National 
Waterways  Conference  Is  that  the  land  and 

water  bill    would exact   a    »500    fine 

and/ or  6  months  in  durance  vile  for  any  who 
may  trespass  without  benefit  of  fee."  ("Dur- 
ance vile"  Is  the  waterway  association's 
language.)  The  bill,  as  is  customary  In  this 
type  of  legislation,  does  set  certain  maxi- 
mum fine  and  Jail  provisions  that  might  be 
imposed  by  the  court  for  violations.  How- 
ever, the  penalties  are  the  same  or  less  than 
those  currently  prescribed  for  violations  of 
other  rules  and  regulations  by  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  in 
parks,  forests,  and  wildlife  refuges.  Enforce- 
ment of  these  has  resulted  in  no  vast  pub- 
lic injustices.  In  presenting  H.R.  3846,  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  addressed  Itself  explicitly  to  this 
matter.  It  provided  that  violation  penalties 
could  not  be  imposed  except  at  clearly 
posted  areas.  It  said  it  wished  to  avoid  un- 
witting violations.  No  reason  exists  to  think 
courts  would  Impose  the  maximum  allow- 
able penalties  except  In  exceptionally  fla- 
grant cases  or  after  repeated   violations. 

A     GROUNDLESS     FEAR 

"Too  much  power,"  says  the  National 
Waterways  Conference,  asserting  that  noth- 
ing would  prevent  a  President  from  Impos- 
ing user  fees  on  any  Federal  land  or  water 
or  from  using  the  land  and  water  fund  "to 
go  out  and  buy  them." 

This  fear  is  groundless.  In  addition  to  the 
provision  which  I  have  already  cited  prohib- 
iting nonrecreatlon  use  fees,  the  bill  states. 
"•  •  •  nothing  •  •  •  shall  authorize  •  •  • 
fees  or  charges  for  commercial  or  other  ac- 
tivities not  related  to  recreation."  The  com- 
plaint that  the  President  could  go  out  and 
buy  areas  with  funds  from  the  bill  Isn't  valid, 
either.  The  President  can't  do  that.  It  takes 
specific  congressional  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations first  before  land  and  water  areas 
can  be  acquired  with  money  from  this  fund. 
The  bill  contains  no  new  land  acquisition 
authority. 

The  National  Waterways  Conference  claims 
that  charging  fees  would  abridge  historic  pol- 
icy, conflict  with  Intent  of  Congress,  make 
it  difficult  to  resist  commercial  tolls  in  the 
future,  and  do  violence  to  a  Presidential  cam- 
paign pledge  promising  adherence  to  the  toll- 
free  principle. 

The  land  and  water  conservation  fund  ad- 
heres to  the  toll-free  principle  for  commer- 
cial use  of  the  public  waterways.  To  what 
historic  policy  and  congressional  Intent  does 
the  proposed  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  bill  do  violence?  I  have  already  said 
that  fees  have  been  collected  at  national 
parks  for  more  than  45  years.  There  Is  no 
violence  to  that  historic  policy.  I  have  men- 
tioned the  1952  legislation  which  says  that 
Federal  agencies  should  collect  for  services  or 
facilities  provided  to  special  beneficiaries. 
There's  no  violence  to  that  Intent  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  Waterways  Conference  says  fee  collec- 
tion would  be  burdensome,  costly,  and  ineffi- 
cient. It  Is  mistaken.  Long  years  of  expe- 
rience show  that  fee  collection  and  enforce- 
ment at  State  and  Federal  recreation  areas 


costs  less  than  15  percent,  usually  around  10 
percent,  of  the  amovmt  collected.  In  addi- 
tion, as  a  safeguard  on  this  very  point,  the 
House  conunlttee  report  sets  eight  guidelines 
for  designating  recreation  areas  and  estab- 
lishing fees.  These  criteria  au-e  (1)  practica- 
bility of  collecting  at  a  given  area,  (2)  cost  of 
collection  compared  with  expected  receipts, 
(3)  effect  of  charging  on  public  use  and  en- 
joyment, (4)  Federal  cost  of  establishing  and 
malnuinlng  the  area,  (5)  State  contribution, 
if  any,  to  maintaining  the  area,  (6)  type  and 
variety  of  recreation  to  which  area  Is  suited, 
(7)  amount  charged  for  comparable  public 
or  private  areas,  and  (8)  expenditure  which 
visitors  otherwise  Incur. 

The  criteria  leave  little  basis  for  claims 
that  most  reservoirs  constructed  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  would  be  subjected  to  fee 
charges,  even  less  In  view  of  the  fact  that  rec- 
reation at  most  such  areas  Is  not  federally 
administered. 

IS   CONGRESS    IN    CONTROL? 


The  land  and  water  conservation  fund  bill 
Is  unjust,  sajrs  the  Waterways  organization, 
because   there  is  no   practical   limit  on  the 
power  to  set  fees.    The  fact  Is  that  the  bill 
sets   a  maximum  $7  charge   for  an  annual 
entry  sticker.    This  would  be  good  any  num- 
ber of  times  in  a  year  at  any  Federal  recrea- 
tion  area.     Instead   of   the  maximum,   best 
estimates  are  that  the  annual  sticker  prob- 
ably would  cost  $3  to  $5.    The  National  Park 
Service  for  many  years  and  Forest  Service  in 
recent  years  have  been  charging  user  fees  for 
campgrounds    and    other    facilities    without 
public  outcry  of  injustice.    The  bill  specifies 
that  fees  shall  be  fair  and  equitable,  taking 
into  consideration  benefits  to  the  recipient. 
An  administrative  Jumble  would  result  un- 
der the  bill,  because  it  would  put  Govern- 
ment agencies  In  the  policing  and  tax  col- 
lecting   business,    the    National    Waterways 
Conference  would  have  us  believe.     It  says 
that,  except  for  the  NaUonal  Park  Service, 
agencies   aren't   equipped    for    such    service. 
The    Forest    Service,    the    Bxireau    of    Land 
Management,  and  other  Government  agencies 
for  years  have  been  collecting  fees  for  prod- 
ucts and  services,  such  as  grazing,  recreation, 
mineral,  timber,  and  special  user  fees.    The 
Nation  has  managed  to  survive  these  activi- 
ties without  developing  any  administrative 
Jumble. 

The      National      Waterways      Conference 
charges  that  the  proposed  bill  would  be  In- 
equitable, basing  the  assertion  on  the  s(xne- 
what    peculiar    assumption    that    enormous 
land    ajid    water    acquisitions    would    take 
place,    and   that    grants-in-aid   would   erode 
SUte's  rights,  all  to  the  detriment  of  State 
tourist  Industries.     They   are   wrong   about 
enormous  Federal  acquisitions.     The  maxi- 
mum Federal  share  of  the  fund,  about  $75 
million  a  year,  has  to  help  pay  for  both  land 
acquisition    and    for   recreation    at    Federal 
water    resources    projects.      We    know    that 
State    tourist    industries    will    prosper,    not 
suffer,    from    additional   facilities.     The   $20 
billion  annual  expenditure  for  recreation  is 
one   evidence.     The   current   history   of   in- 
creased tourism  wherever  adequate  facilities 
are  provided  is  another.    Case  after  case  can 
t>e    cited    wherein    new    outdoor    recreation 
lands  and  waters  have  meant  a  broader  tax 
base,  higher  bank  deposits,  more  tourist  ex- 
penditures   and    often    lowered    tax    rates. 
Would  46  States  support  the  legislation   If 
they  felt  that  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  would  hurt  their  tourist  business? 
Indeed,  many  are  looking  to  recreation  for 
economic  salvation  In  depressed  areas. 

A  SPOOKED  HORSE 

The  National  Waterways  Conference  as- 
serts that  the  land  and  water  bill  would  un- 
dermine the  customary  cost-benefit  ratios 
used  m  connection  with  Federal  multiple- 
purpose  water  resource  developments.  I  am 
reminded  of  a  spooked  horse  that  shies  with- 
out reason.     Instead  of  Jeopardizing  future 


water  resource  projects  the  inclusion  of  rec- 
reation and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  as 
project  purposes  sometimes  makes  projects 
feasible  which  otherwise  could  not  be  Justi- 
fied. The  House  committee  report  points  out 
that  allocations  for  recreation  at  Federal 
water  resource  projects  are  relatively  new, 
sizable,  and  undoubtedly  will  get  bigger. 

The  National  Waterways  Conference  says 
that  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund's 
provisions  for  land  acquisition  in  connection 
with  the  national  forest  system  would  allow 
virtually  all  inholdlngs  and  national  forest 
areas  to  be  considered  of  recreation  value. 
The  House  committee's  report  on  the  bill 
stated  the  intention  that  land  and  water 
fund  moneys  could  be  used  for  acquisitions 
In  the  national  forest  system  which  have 
key  recreation  values,  even  though  they 
might  also  have  other  key  values.  It  also 
said  that  land  with  little  or  no  recreation 
value  should  not  be  acquired  with  money 
from  the  fund. 

The  waterways  group  says  that  the  public 
lands  are  huge,  ample  to  meet  recreation 
demand  if  developed,  and  that  more  public 
land  area  isp't  required.  It  is  true  that  we 
do  have  a  lot  of  public  land.  Most  of  It  is  in 
Western  States  and  In  Alaska.  We  lack 
recreation  lands  near  our  metropolitan  areas 
where  the  needs  are  greatest.  We  have  a 
great  deal  of  water  in  the  Great  Lakes  but 
we  still  need  moisture  in  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona.  What  we  have  is  not  spread  around 
very  well. 

The  National  Waterways  Conference  says 
the  land  and  water  bill  provides  an  unneeded 
delegation  of  powers  and  says  special  acts  of 
Congress  have  provided  for  numerous  forest 
acquisitions,  listing  $320,000  appropriated  by 
Congress     for     acquisition     this     year     and 
$963,000  under  the  Weeks  law.     Aside  from 
the  fact  that  about  three-fifths  cf  the  smaller 
appropriation  was  for  the  protection  of  the 
water  supply  of  one  large  city,  citing  these 
sums  Indicates  a  basic  lack  of  understanding 
of  our  recreation  needs.     Ninety  percent  of 
us    participate    annually.      Our    population 
win  double  In  less  than  40  years.    Available 
recreation  lands  are  In  short  supply  already. 
Insofar   as  most  of  the  population   is  con- 
cerned.    Had  the  total  of  $1,282,000  appro- 
priated for  forest  acquisition  In  1963  all  been 
spent  on  recreation,  it  still  would  have  been 
a  drop  in  the  bucket  in  relation  to  the  need. 
These   needs  are   widely  recognized.     New 
York  State  has  passed  two  outdoor  recrea- 
tion bond  issues  totaling  $100  million;  New 
Jersey  has  a  $60  million  green  acres  pro- 
gram.    Wisconsin  has  a  $50  million  program. 
Pennsylvania  passed  its  $70  million  project 
70  program  on  November  5.     Florida  passed 
legislation      the      same      day      authorizing 
what     could    be     a    $50    million     program. 
Washington  State  and  California  both  have 
major  proposals  in  the  works. 


WE    WEED    A    SPECIAL    FUND 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  need  I 
am  afraid  that  continuation  of  appropria- 
tions by  Congress  at  present  levels  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  isn't  going  to 
get  the  Job  done.  We  need  a  special,  ear- 
marked fund.  I  might  add  that  the  longer 
we  wait  to  do  the  Job,  the  more  we  will  have 
to  pay  for  the  acres  we  need. 

The  Waterways  Conference  argues  that 
the  new  bill  would  further  existing  latitude 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the 
Weeks  law.  I  rep>eat  that  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  bill  authorizes  not 
1  square  foot  of  new  land  acquisition  and 
that  the  Congress  specifically  will  determine 
appropriations  which  could  be  vised  under 
existing  authorities. 

NOT   NEW   TAXES 

The  waterways  group  says  admission  and 
user  fees  in  effect  are  new  taxes.  They  are 
neither  new  nor  taxes.  Persons  using  pubUc 
recreation     lands     shoixld     pay     reasonable 
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amounU  for  the  special  faclUtlea  they  de- 
mand. I  should  remark  that  almost  all  are 
glad  to  do  so.  particularly  when  they  realize 
that  their  fees  are  helping  pay  for  expanded 
facilities  which  they  also  may  enjoy. 

The  Waterways  Conference  complains 
that  making  approprlatlorvs  from  the  fund 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  bypaanes  nor- 
mal processes  of  the  Congress  ThU  provi- 
sion was  necessary  because  many  States 
which  will  be  eligible  for  grants-in-aid  from 
the  fund  do  not  keep  books  on  the  same 
fiscal  year  basis  as  the  Federal  Oovernment 
and  do  not  follow  similar  policies  with  rela- 
tion to  expending  money  for  public  pur- 
poses. To  reclaim  all  appropriations  for  the 
Treasury  at  the  end  of  each  Federal  fiscal 
year  would  In  effect  deny  grants-in-aid  In 
some  Instances. 

One     Waterways     Conference     complaint 
concerns    repaying    advance    appropriations 
to    the    Fund    without    Interest.      Precedent 
for  this  exists  In  the  Wetlands  Act  of  1901 
The  group  claims  that  the  bill  extends  Fed- 
eral power  broadly  over  State  recreation  ac- 
tivities, and  thus  falls  to  meet  the  piemlse 
that  States  murt  occupy  a  key  role  In  de- 
veloping  a    balanced    national    outd<x5r    rec- 
reation  program      The   full   House  Commit- 
tee   report    asserts    the    pivotal    role    of    the 
States.     It  says  Federal  recreation  assistance 
to  States  is  Justified  by   ( 1 )    the  health  and 
welfare  of   all  citizens.    (2)    the  relief  such 
assistance    will    afTord   the    Federal    Govern- 
ment   from    Increa.'lng   pressures   to   acquire 
and   develop    recreation    areas   of    lecs    than 
national    significance,    and    (3)    the    mobile 
population's  expectation  of  using  State  and 
local  purks  wherever  they  may  be.  regardless 
of  the  origin   of   the  user      The  committee 
has    built    the    proposed    grants-in-aid    pro- 
gram   with    the    predominant    role    of    the 
States   In  mind.      It   Insists  on   sound   com- 
prehen.- Ive  statewide  planning   prior  to  any 
land    acquisition    or   development.      This    Is 
needed   to  avoid  spotty  and   Inadequate   ac- 
quisition  and  development  programs  waste- 
ful of  both   Federal   and  State   funds.     The 
committee  deems   the  Secretary   of   the   In- 
terior   the    appropriate    Federal    ofBclal    to 
certify  adequacy  of   State   recreation   plans 
It    urges   early    acquisition    before    land    be- 
comes   unavailable   because   of   skyrocketing 
prices   or   preemption    by   other    uses       It   Is 
ylgnlflcant  'hat  the  land  and  water  bill's  ap- 
propriating provisions  give  the  Congress  the 
final    word   on    nvallablllty  of   money      This 
Includes    State    grnnts-ln-ald    recommended 
on  the  basis  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's 
certification  of  adequacy  of  Individual  state- 
wide outdoor  recreation  plans      This  review 
comes    In    ptrt    as   congressional    appropria- 
tions committees  review  an  annual  compre- 
hen.'lve  statement  of  estimated  requirements 
from   the   F\ind   for    the   coming  year      The 
Secretary    of    the    Interior    is    charged    with 
submitting  this 

A  HOBGOBLIN  IS  ROUTED 

The  National  Waterways  Conference  finds 
a  hobgoblin  in  the  Land  and  Water  pro- 
posal's routine  provision  authorizing  the 
President  to  Issue  regulations  which  will  as- 
sure consistency  between  policies  and  actions 
under  the  bill  and  those  under  other  Federal 
programs  pirtlcularly  the  open-space  pro- 
gram of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  It  does  not  authorize  transfer  of 
functions  between  agencies:  It  does  allow 
assistance  to  the  States  only  In  accordance 
with  such  regulations 

The  waterways  group  claims  that  the  Im- 
pression Is  false  that  the  land  and  water 
fund  proposal  would  be  largely  self-sustalD- 
Ing.  saying  that  collection  costs  of  the  vari- 
ous revenues  wou'd  be  borne  by  general  tax- 
payers as  operation  and  maintenance  funds 
are  appropriated  to  particular  Federal  agen- 
cies Since  collection  costs  are  not  expected 
to  exceed  more  than  about  10  percent  of  col- 
lections, this  argument's  validity  escape*  me. 


The  National  Waterways  Conference  says  that 
where  millions  of  people  are  Involved  "on 
the  vast  reaches  of  the  waterways — often  In 
wilderness  areas  where  detection  Is  difllcult. 
If  not  Impossible,  the  police  Job  would  be 
formidable  and  costly  beyond  any  possible 
value  to  the  Oovernment.  Involving  enor- 
mous additions  to  Federal  personnel  with 
corresponding  additions  to  Federal  ex- 
penses" The  fatal  flaw  In  all  of  this  Is  that 
vast  reaches  of  the  waterways  and  the 
wilderness  areas  don't  meet  the  criteria  for 
areas  where  fees  could  be  charged. 

The  National  Waterways  (Conference  has 
Its  cin<'es  right  here  In  Washington.  I  find 
It  unfortunate,  feeling  as  deeply  about  the 
land  and  w.iter  conservation  fund  proposal 
as  It  does,  that  Its  representatives  did  not 
travel  the  few  blocks  necessary  to  make  Its 
views  known  In  person  to  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  during  Its 
many  sessions  when  the  measure  was  under 
consideration.  The  waterways  group  waited 
all  year  until  the  committee  had  finished 
its  deliberations  before  making  Its  views 
known  Fortunately,  the  House  committee 
considered  In  great  depth  virtually  every 
point  that  was  subsequently  raised  by  the 
National  Waterways  Conference  This  Indi- 
cates the  thoroughnes^s  of  the  committee 
In  Its  deliberations  and  I  wish  to  oITer  my 
congratulations. 

We  have  held  hearings  In  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  this 
Important  measure  Again,  there,  too.  the 
National  Waterways  Conference  did  not  hon- 
or us  with  Its  views.  Officially.  Its  views  are 
not  part  of  the  record.  Fortunately,  again, 
the  points  It  m  ikes  have  been  raised  and  are 
under  consideration 

Several  organizations  and  Individuals  have 
differed  with  the  views  of  the  House  commit- 
tee The  Ml>8ls«lppl  Valley  Association  has 
expressed  doubts  of  the  wisdom  of  Federal 
recreation  user  fees. 

THIS  BILL  WILL  HBLP 

The  Rivers  &  H  irbors  A-ssoclatlon  of  Mis- 
sissippi sent  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  a  resolution  op- 
posing the  bill  The  House  version  of  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  bill  con- 
tains provisions  which  should  resolve  most 
of  the  objections  which  that  organisation 
offered.  Adverse  comments  of  several  mem- 
bers of  the  House  committee  appear  In  the 
report  to  the  full  House  and  are  available 
there  for  those  who  wish  to  go  further 
Into  this  matter 

This  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
measure.  In  my  considered  opinion.  Is  a  sin- 
gularly fine  piece  of  legislation  It  Is  Indeed 
a  fiscally  responsible  approach  to  a  vital  na- 
tional requirement  America  needs  Its  rec- 
reation lands  To  quote  the  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation Resources  Review  Commission  report. 
"When  an  American  looks  for  the  meaning 
of  hl.s  past,  he  jeeks  It  not  In  ancient  ruins, 
but  more  likely  In  mountains  and  forests,  by 
a  river,  or  at  the  edge  of  the  sea"  This  bill 
will  help  make  certain  that  the  areas  of  the 
out-of-doors  we  need  are  there  •  •  •  avail- 
able to  all  of  us 


BIRTHDAY  ANriTVERSARY  OP 
SENATOR  MANSFIELD 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  it  has 
been  spid  thnt  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit. 
I  add  today  that  brevity  is  also  the  es- 
sence of  eloquence.  I  could  do  no  better 
than  to  read  from  the  Congressional 
Directory,  at  pape  89.  as  follows: 

MicH\EL  J  MANsriELD.  Democrat.  Missoula. 
Mont.;  born  March  16.  1903:  enlisted  In  the 
US  Navy.  World  War  I.  at  14  years  of  age: 
subsequently  enlisted  In  US.  Army  and  U.S. 
Marine  Corps;  worked  as  miner  and  mining 
engineer  In  Butte.  Mont..  1922-30:  attended 


Montana  School  of  Mines  and  Montana  State 
University  and  received  B  A.  and  MA.  de- 
grees from  latter  In  1933  and  1934;  professor 
of  Latin  American  and  Far  Eastern  history  at 
Montana  University.  1933-43:  married  Mau- 
reen Hayes  of  Butte.  Mont.;  one  daughter 
Anne;  elected  to  78th  and  served  through  8ad 
Congresses:  elected  to  U.S.  Senate  on  Novem- 
b?r  4.  1952.  for  the  term  commencing  January 
3.  1963:  reelected  In  1958  for  the  term  ending 
January  3.   1965. 

The  only  thing  that  has  mystified  me 
about  our  distinguished  and  beloved  ma- 
jority leader  is  how  he  got  into  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  at  14  years  of  age.  But  what 
a  Krcat.  humble,  self-effacing  person  he 
has  been,  dedicated  to  his  country  and 
dedicated  to  the  institution  where  he 
serves. 

Today  he  marks  his  61st  birthday  an- 
niversary. He  does  not  look  it.  I  think 
that  is  the  nature  of  the  Irish  that  Is  In 
him. 

In  a  way  it  is  too  bad  that  that  advent 
could  not  have  been  deferred  for  1  day. 
for  then  he  would  have  been  bom  oii 
St.  Patricks  Day.  the  patron  saint  of 
the  Old  Emerald  Isle. 

So.  as  minority  leader  and  as  a  col- 
leaKue.  I  salute  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana.  May  his  years  be  long. 
I  Applause.  Senators  rising.  ] 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  Senator  who 
was  born  on  St  Patrick's  Day — the  very 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. John  Pastore.     I  Applause.  ] 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN      I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  John  "OPastori." 
I  Laughter.  I 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  the  Far  Western 
State  of  Wyoming,  Gale  "OMcGee.  "  was 
also  born  on  St.  Patricks  Day.  (Ap- 
plause. I 


INVESTIGATION  OP  ROBERT  O. 
BAKER  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  join  in 
the  congratulations  extended  to  our 
distinguished  and  beloved  majority 
leader,  and  to  our  distinguished  and  be- 
loved Mi-mber.  John  "O'Pastore."  who 
celebrates  his  birthday  tomorrow. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  and  regard 
for  all  Members  of  this  body  What  I 
may  say  In  regard  to  one  of  the  serious 
mandates  imposed  upon  us  dees  not  In 
any  way  derogate  or  diminish  the  feel- 
ings which  I  hold  for  all  my  colleagues. 

It  is  at  times  the  unpleasant  duty  of 
members  of  committees  to  be  confronted 
and  charged  with  a  mandate  to  proceed 
to  investigate  matters,  on  which.  If  left 
to  their  own  judgment,  they  would  pre- 
fer not  to  be  obliged  to  expend  nervous 
energy,  and  physical  strength,  and  to 
run  the  risk  of  disagreeing  with  the 
points  of  view  of  Senators  whom  they 
regard   highly. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  which  has 
been  under  mandate  to  Investigate  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate,  their  fiscal  Irregu- 
larities, if  any.  and  other  Improprieties, 
if  any.  It  has  not  been  an  easy  task. 
It  has  had  one  side  benefit  which  I 
greatly  appreciate,  in  that  I  have  been 
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able  to  lose  UVi  pounds  during  the  past 
month  or  so  of  the  investigation.  This 
ts  perhaps  the  most  drastic  form  of 
dieting  I  have  ever  experienced. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SCOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  seri- 
ously contend  that  he  lost  the  11  Vi 
pounds  on  the  Bobby  Baker  investiga- 
tion rather  than  on  his  campaign  for 
reelection? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  not  been  Involved 
In  any  campaign  for  election,  since  I  am 
not  yet  a  candidate  for  the  party  to 
which  I  am  proud  to  belong.  I  shall  be 
grateful  for  any  help  I  may  receive 
from  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania In  that  regard. 

Mr.  President.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  the  most  recent  occurrences 
in  the  investigation  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  with  re- 
gard to  charges  of  conflict  of  interest 
against  Mr.  Robert  G.  Baker,  and  oth- 
ers, and  of  fiscal  irregularities  and  other 
improprieties. 

For  some  4 1^2  months  this  case  has 
been  before  the  committee  and  for  the 
same  4'2  months,  the  majority  members 
of  the  committee  have  been  on  the  brink 
of  ending  the  Investigation  as  soon  as 
they  thought  they  could  do  so  without 
Incurring  the  wrath  of  the  American 
public. 

The  majority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  looked  reluctantly  and  hesi- 
tantly at  the  evidence  laid  before  it. 

Let  me  Illustrate: 

Last  Thursday.  March  12.  Senator 
Williams  of  Delaware  delivered  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  an  afiBdavit 
by  Mr.  Milton  L.  Hauft.  Mr.  Hauft 
swore  that  on  file  with  Internal  Revenue 
Service  were  tax  returns  for  Bobby 
Baker  and  for  the  Carousel  Motel  with 
Mr.  Hauft's  signature  forged  onto  these 
tax  returns. 

Mr.  Hauft  avers  In  his  affidavit  that 
he  never  prepared  any  tax  returns  for 
the  Carousel  Motel.  However,  he  was 
the  accountant  who  prepared  the  origi- 
nal tax  returns  for  Mr.  Baker,  for  which 
there  apears  to  have  been  substituted  In 
the  files  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
by  a  person  or  persons  unknown,  a  dif- 
ferent income  tax  return  signed — I  am 
Informed — by  Mr.  Baker,  bearing  a 
forged  signature,  and  the  unauthorized 
signature  of  Mr.  Hauft  as  the  person 
who  allegedly  prepared  the  return. 
This  is  certainly  a  matter  warranting  a 
very  thorough  Investigation  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  meriting  the 
fullest  of  cooperation.  wh*ch  I  have  every 
confidence  will  be  received  from  a  serv- 
ice which  we  all  hold  in  the  highest  re- 
gard, namely,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

However,  if  the  former  secretary  of 
the  majority  can  tamper  with  a  tax  re- 
turn, that  is  a  matter  of  the  highest 
gravity,  and  Imputes  the  commission  of 
a  serious  crime. 

At  8  50  a.m.  on  the  following  day, 
Friday.  March  13,  I  made  copies  of  the 
affidavit  available  to  the  press  and  dis- 
cussed them  briefly  with  reporters  out- 
side the  Rules  Committee.  The  com- 
mittee then  met. 


Shortly  after  9  a.m.  Senator  Curtis 
attempted  to  have  the  afiBdavit  Inserted 
into  the  committee  record  and  he  was 
prevented  from  doing  that.  Therefore, 
he  read  the  afiBdavit,  thereby  succeeding 
in  doing  what  the  corrmilttee  would  not 
have  him  do.  Even  now.  committee 
counsel  asserts,  contrary  to  Senate  rules, 
that  what  Senator  Curtis  read  into  the 
record  Is  not  really  in  the  record. 

This  air  of  unreality  pervades  the 
committee's  proceedings.  Whatever  they 
do  not  like,  they  treat  as  if  it  did  not 
exist. 

Then  the  committee  counsel.  Major 
McLendon.  delivered  a  report  to  the  com- 
mittee, from  which  I  will  now  quote.  He 
said: 

I  think  two  concluBlons  may  be  drawn 
from  this  extensive  Investigation.  First.  It 
Ic  highly  unlikely  that  any  additional  evi- 
dence can  be  found  materially  dlfferlrg  frc«n 
the  type  of  evidence  already  placed  In  the 
record  of  the  committee's  hearings:  and 
second,  that  It  is  a  reasonable  certainty  that 
any  additional  evidence  which  can  be  pro- 
duced will  be  repetitive  and  cumulative.  If 
evidence  differing  substantially  from  the 
pattern  of  evidence  already  preaented  Is  In 
existence,  surely  It  would  have  been  dis- 
covered In  the  course  of  this  Investigation. 

Mr  President.  I  invite  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  statement  was  delivered 
at  least  12  hours  after  the  arrival  of  new 
evidence  in  this  case.  Startling  new- 
evidence  appeared  between  the  writing 
of  counsel's  report  and  the  reading  of  it. 

Major  McLendon  concluded  his  re- 
port to  the  committee  with  these  words : 

with  this  background  and  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  committee  to  control  Its 
future  proceedings.  I  recommend — 

1.  That  Investigations  and  hearings  con- 
cerning any  financial  interest  or  business  ac- 
tivities of  officers  or  employees  and  former 
officers  or  employees  of  the  Senate,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  any  such 
Interest  or  activities  (financial  or  business 
Interests  or  activities)  have  Involved  con- 
flict of  Interest  or  other  Impropriety,  be  dis- 
continued; and 

2.  That  the  staff  and  such  other  assistants 
as  the  committee  may  choose  be  Instructed 
to  begin  Immediately  the  preparation  of  the 
committee's  report  and  Its  recommendations 
to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  Invite  to  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  this  statement  was 
made  several  hours  after  every  member 
of  the  committee  was  aware  of  the  ex- 
istence of  new  evidence. 

Meanwhile,  the  chairman.  Senator 
Jordan,  had  prepared  for  him  by  the 
staff  of  the  committee  a  statement  which 
said,  in  part: 

Alter  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  matter, 
the  committee  voted  6  to  3  to  follow  Major 
McLendon 's  recommendations. 

Mr.  President,  there  never  was  a  vote, 
and  the  statement  by  the  chairman  was 
never  oflBclally  released.  How  clearly 
this  proves  that  the  evidence  ofifered  by 
minority  Senators  over  a  3-hour  period 
had  been  rejected  before  they  hsid  even 
been  heard. 

Although  the  chairman  may  feel  em- 
powered to  state  in  the  advance  of  a  vote 
how  the  six  Democrats  on  the  commit- 
tee had  voted.  I  wonder  how  he  can  say 
in  the  advance  of  a  vote  how  the  three 
Republicans  had  voted.  I  have  not  left 
my  proxy  with  the  chairman. 


The  chairman's  prepared,  but  unre- 
leased,  statement  said  further: 

There  are  those  who  would  continue  the 
Investigation  on  and  on,  and  plow  the  same 
ground  over  and  over  again  Just  for  the  sake 
of  partisan  political  advantage. 

Mr.  President,  this,  too,  was  prepared 
after  the  chairman  and  the  subcommit- 
tee knew  of  the  existence  of  new  evi- 
dence. Is  the  evidence  of  forgery  a  par- 
tisan disclosure? 

Subsequently  on  Friday,  the  chair- 
man distributed  to  the  press  a  statement 
which  I  have  here ;  his  statement  is  lab- 
eled "3:45  p.m.  March  13,  1964."  This 
statement  makes  specific  reference  to  the 
existence  of  the  sifiBdavit  by  Mr.  Hauft, 
and  then  goes  on  to  say : 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  the  tak- 
ing of  further  testimony  In  this  situation 
would  serve  no  legislative  purpose. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  something  very 
strange  happened.  A  sheepish  U-turn 
was  made  as  to  the  new  revelation  of 
crime.  Sometime  between  3:45  p.m.  on 
Friday  and  6  pm.  Saturday  night — inci- 
dentally, that  is  closing  time  for  the  first 
editions  of  the  Sunday  newspapers — the 
Democratic  members  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee agreed  as  follows : 

Major  McLendon's  statement  to  the 
committee,  which  I  read  just  a  moment 
ago.  would  be  amended  as  follows: 

with  this  background,  and  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  committee  to  control  its 
future  proceedings — 

And  the  following  words  are  under- 
scored— 

except  as  to  the  matter  relating  to  Mr.  Hauft's 
affidavit  presented  to  the  committee  on  this 
date — 

Here  the  underscoring  ends;  and  then 
I  continue  to  read — 
I  recommend — 

And  there  are  no  further  changes. 
Therefore.  I  go  back  to  what  I  said  to 
reporters  outside  the  door  of  the  Rules 
Committee  on  8:50  a.m.  on  Friday — the 
decision  to  close  down  this  investigation 
Is  not  a  legislative  decision.  It  is  not  an 
investigative  decision.  It  is  a  political 
decision. 

This  investigation  is  embarrassing  to 
members  of  the  E>emocratic  Party.  The 
majority  members  on  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee are  not  watching  facts:  they  are 
watching  the  calendar.  The  November 
elections  are  approaching,  and  they  are 
determined  to  put  this  skeleton  back  into 
the  closet. 

The  only  way  this  committee  will  ac- 
cept evidence  directly  relating  to  the  in- 
vestigation is  for  the  public  and  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  committee  to 
blast  the  evidence  Into  the  committee  and 
force  it  before  the  counsel  and  each 
member  of  the  committee. 

Almost  all  of  the  evidence  taken  by 
the  committee  was  first  force-fed  to  it; 
and  the  great  majority  of  that  evidence 
was  furnished  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  who 
at  all  times  cooperated  closely  and  com- 
pletely with  the  Rules  Committee,  and 
who  has  from  time  to  time  been  the 
recipient  of  new  matter  which  the  com- 
mittee has  then  reluctantly  examined. 
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The  majority  members  of  this  com- 
mittee have  attached  to  themselves 
blinders  for  their  eyes,  plugs  for  their 
ears,  and  handcuffs  for  their  wrists.  So 
equipped,  they  have  stumbled  into, 
through  and  around  one  of  the  most  sor- 
did scandals  in  Washington  in  recent 
memory. 

The  investigators  have  been  given  in- 
structions as  to  what  they  can  look  into 
and  what  they  cannot.  The  lone  minor- 
ity investigator  was  denied  the  right  to 
independent  investigation.  The  minority 
counsel  was  denied  the  right  to  initiate 
an  investigation:  and  his  request  that 
certain  Important  witnesses  be  called 
was  arbitrarily  rejected.  The  investiga- 
tors have  been  directed  to  skip  evidence 
on  party  girls;  they  have  been  directed 
to  skip  evidence  on  political  contribu- 
tions; they  have  been  directed  to  skip 
evidence  on  abortions. 

One  investigator  said  to  me:  "I've  been 
doing  so  much  skipping  lately.  I  feel  like 
a  kid  playing  hop  scotch  " 

Mr.  President.  In  that  statement  sub- 
mitted last  Friday  by  Major  McLendon. 
the  majority  committee  counsel,  there 
appears  a  comment  which  Indicates  that 
the  committee  does  not  wish  to  find  the 
truth  or  the  falsity  of  the  statements  of 
the  witnesses  before  it.  and.  at  least,  that 
the  committee  counsel  regards  that  as 
outside  the  area  of  proper  Investigation. 
That  paragraph  reads: 

It  Is  of  Importance  to  note  that  when  basic 
facts  are  once  established  from  which  the 
committee  may  draw  reasonable  conclusions 
with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  Its  legisla- 
tive duty  of  making  recommendations  to 
the  Senate  for  remedial  and  preventive  legis- 
lation, or  rules  and  regulations,  any  further 
Investigations  and  exposures  of  the  conduct 
of  individuals  finds  unqualified  condemna- 
tion in  the  applicable  court  decisions  holding 
that  exposure  for  exposure's  sake  is  both 
legally  and  morally  indefensible. 

But  there  is  no  such  decision  of  which 
I  am  aware  which  would  apply  to  the 
so-called  Baker  investigation — that  the 
taking  of  further  evidence  of  the  kind 
which  I  am  about  to  enumerate  in  part 
would  be  exposure  for  exposure's  sake. 
In  addition,  the  committee  majority  and 
its  counsel  have  stated,  with  the  counsel 
for  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Edward  Bennett  Wil- 
liams, that  indeed  this  is  not  a  legislative 
trial,  but  is  a  pursuance  of  an  investiga- 
tion under  an  order  of  the  Senate.  What 
about  the  interests  of  the  public.  Mr 
President,  as  distinguished  from  the  in- 
terests of  the  parties  represented  in  the 
committee? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield,  pro- 
vided I  may  do  so  with  the  understand- 
ing that  I  shall  not  thereby  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Then.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
alleged  legal  opinion — which  is  quite  a 
gymnastic  feat,  in  itself — totally  ignored 
the  fact  that  the  committee  was  in- 
structed by  the  Senate  to  carry  on  an 
investigation  of  the  Senate's  own  house- 
hold? 

Mr.  SCOTT.    Precisely. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Furthermore,  the  com- 
mittee is  not  an  ordinary  one.  in  the 
sense  of  being  a  committee  to  gather  a 
sampling  of  facts,  for  the  purpose  of 
serving  a  narrow  legislative  purpose. 

Mr.  SCOTT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  of  the  coun- 
sel goes  on  to  limit,  according  to  his  con- 
cept, the  scope  of  the  investigation,  re- 
gardless of  the  concept  of  the  investiga- 
tion enunciated  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field 1 .  in  a  colloquy  in  which  there  par- 
ticipated the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
1  Mr.  Gore  1 .  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Williams),  and  other  Senators,  in 
which  the  scope  of  the  investigation  was 
clearly  enunciated  as  Including  fiscal 
irregularities  and  other  improprieties, 
which  the  narrow  construction  by  the 
majority  members  of  the  committee  held 
to  mean  only  Improprieties  of  a  fiscal 
character;  and  any  suggestion  that  an 
employee  of  the  Senate  might  be  guilty 
of  other  Improprieties  was  indignantly 
and  repeatedly  rejected  by  the  majority 
counsel  and  by  the  majority  members 
of  the  committee,  on  the  ground  that  the 
committee  did  not  have  the  scope  to  in- 
vestigate them,  in  spite  of  the  earlier 
colloquy  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  which 
indicates  that  the  scope  was  broad 
enough,  indeed,  to  include  Investigation 
of  Senators  and  of  improprieties  which 
were  other  than  fiscal  in  nature. 

However,  the  majority  counsel  said: 

What  is  material  and  relevant  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  defined  in  Senate  Resolution 
212  Is:  Was  there  a  business  or  financial 
transaction,  participated  In  by  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Senate,  constituting  a 
conflict  of  interest  (as  defined  by  Federal 
law)  or  constituting  any  other  impropriety — 

Then  he  hastily  added — 
(meaning  other  than  a  conflict  of  interest)? 

He  did  not  go  into  the  question  of 
whether  there  were  other  improprieties. 
In  fact,  he  carefully  steered  away  from 
them. 

Even  so.  if  the  committee  were  in- 
terested only  in  fiscal  improprieties,  why 
did  the  committee  reject  and  arbitrarily 
refuse  under  rule  XIX  to  call  any  wit- 
ness who  was  prepared  to  testify— so  we 
were  informed  by  the  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  among 
others — to  a  fiscal  impropriety  by  Mr. 
Baker;  namely,  the  misappropriation  of 
the  sum  of  $1,500. 

As  I  recall,  the  name  of  the  witness 
was  Preston  J.  Moore.  I  think  he  was 
from  Oklahoma  City.  He  was  prepared 
to  testify  that  he  spent  some  $1,500  In 
connection  with  the  primary  campaign 
in  Oklahoma,  that  another  person  con- 
tributed that  sum  of  money  to  Mr.  Baker 
to  be  used  to  reimburse  him.  that  he  was 
not  in  fact  reimbursed,  and  that  upon 
getting  in  touch  with  Mr.  Baker,  he  was 
told  that  the  money  had  been  used  "for 
other  campaign  purposes." 

The  committee  flatly  refused  to  look 
into  the  question  of  misappropriation  or 
failure  to  account  for  the  $1,500,  a  fiscal 
impropriety,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
be  locking  into  campaign  expenditures, 
which  the  committee  had  arbitrarily 
concluded,  without  any  authority  from 


rule  XIX.  was  not  to  be  a  part  of  the 
investigation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  with  the  understanding  that 
I  shall  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Permsylvanla.  I  have  been  shocked 
to  hear  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
indicate  that  the  Interpretation  placed 
by  the  majority  of  the  committee  on  Im- 
proprieties was  to  confine  the  term  to 
fiscal  Improprieties.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  will  recall  that  not  too  long 
ago.  at  the  time,  or  shortly  after  the 
time  the  committee  started  Its  investiga- 
tion, when  a  colloquy  took  place  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  regarding  the  scope 
of  the  investigation  with  respect  to  In- 
dividuals, a  most  unfortunate  statement 
was  made  to  the  effect  that.  "We  are  not 
investigating  Senators." 

Apparently  that  statement  arose  out 
of  the  narrow  Interpretation  that  the 
committee's  jurisdiction  was  not  to  ex- 
tend to  employees  of  the  Senate  insofar 
as  such  employees  might  relate  to  Sena- 
tors and  their  staffs. 

I  remember  that  one  afternoon  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  GrORE).  whom  I  see  in  the  Chamber, 
offered  to  amend  the  resolution  estab- 
lishing the  investigating  committee  so 
that  it  would  be  made  clear  that  its 
scope  was  not  to  be  so  narrowly  con- 
fined as  the  unfortunate  interpretation 
announced  earlier  had  indicated. 

Fortunately,  the  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield],  cleared  the  air  once 
and  for  all  to  the  effect  that  the  scope 
should  Include  everyone — Senators, 
members  of  their  staffs,  and  employees 
of  the  Senate  proper — so  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  amend  the  resolution.  But 
now  we  are  l)eing  told  that  the  impro- 
prieties covered  by  the  resolution  have 
been  so  narrowly  interpreted  as  to  mean 
only  fiscal  improprieties. 

I  am  wondering  If  it  is  going  to  be 
necessary  now  for  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  or  some  other  Senator  to  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  resolution  so 
that  it  will  be  made  clear  that  we  are 
not  playing  games  when  we  talk  about 
Improprieties.  We  are  talking  about 
improprieties  of  a  fiscal  nature  or  any 
other  nature.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  have  any  Idea  as  to 
whether  or  not  such  an  amendment 
would  have  to  be  offered  in  order  that 
the  committee  might  clearly  carry  out 
the  intention  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania relies  upon  the  statement  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  In  a  collo- 
quy which  was  set  up  for  the  purpose  of 
clarifying  the  resolution,  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  resolution  Included  Senators 
as  also  being  Senate  employees.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  WilliamsI 
made  that  point  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion. Therefore.  I  think  the  situation 
speaks  for  itself. 

As  I  have  said,  I  rely  on  that  colloquy 
as  being  sufQclently  broad. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  yield,  with  the  under- 
sunding  that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to 

the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MILLER.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  amendment  to  the  pro- 
posed press  release  to  which  the  Senator 
referred,  which  was  to  he  Issued  by  the 
majority  of  the  committee,  was  to  amend 
the  release  so  that  further  Investigations 
of  the  committee  would  be  confined  to  the 
alleged  fraudulently  signed  tax  returns, 
and  nothing  else? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  has  miscon- 
strued the  generosity  of  the  majority 
members  of  the  committee.  That  is  by 
no  means  as  broad  as  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  merely  states  that  the 
committee  will  now  hear  something  about 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hauft,  the  account- 
ant, alone.  It  does  not  Indicate  any  in- 
tent to  proceed  further,  although  there 
may  be  such  undisclosed  intent.  It  does 
not  show  any  desire  or  Intent  to  pursue 
the  question  as  to  the  testimony  of  other 
witnesses  or  to  call  anyone  from  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Department  to  determine 
how  this  singular  substitution  of  tax  re- 
turns is  available  to  one  individual  and 
Is  a  crime  with  respect  to  everyone  else. 
There  Is  no  Intent  to  have  testimony  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  on  the  ques- 
tion, so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

The  committee  being  confronted  with 
a  shocking  revelation,  and  the  affidavit 
of  Mr.  Hauft,  has  merely  injected  into 
Its  report  that  now  it  will  consider  talk- 
ing to  Mr.  Hauft,  which  Is  a  very  half- 
hearted way  of  recognizing  that  a  crime 
has  been  committed.  To  my  mind  it 
indicates  that  the  committee,  through 
no  wish  of  Its  own,  will  give  the  situation 
a  lick  and  a  promise.  Tomorrow  when 
the  committee  meets,  so  far  as  we  can 
anticipate,  the  comm'ttee  will  probably 
vote  arbitrarily  to  deny  to  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee  any  further 
right  to  produce  witnesses. 

I  shall  go  Into  that  question  in  a  mo- 
ment. I  assume  the  committee  will  seek 
to  vote  to  terminate  the  hearings,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  preparation  of  a  report 
and  a  code  of  ethics — a  code  of  ethics, 
by  the  way,  which  Is  no  better  than  the 
Integrity  of  the  men  who  subscribe  to 
It;  and,  aside  from  their  Intent,  to 
piously  predicate  an  assumption  that 
men  can  be  good  if  they  will  look  at  or 
sign  an  embossed  certificate  stating  that 
they  ought  to  be  good.  The  committee 
will  end  not  with  a  bang  but  with  a 
whimper,  which  they  will  designate  as 
a  code  of  ethics. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  seems  incredible 
that  more  testimony  would  not  have  to 
be  received  with  respect  to  the  tax  re- 
turn than  the  mere  testimony  of  the 
accountant  or  certified  public  account- 
ant who  prepared  them.    If  the  tax  re- 


turns were  altered  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  tax.  I  would  hope  that  any 
checks  that  might  have  been  paid  for 
additional  tax  money  could  be  readily 
located,  or  at  least  copies  or  receipts  re- 
lating thereto  could  be  found. 

If  the  tax  returns  alleged  to  be  fraudu- 
lent were  signed  in  ink.  appropriate 
facilities  would  be  available  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  ascertain  the  ap- 
proximate length  of  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  signatures  in  Ink  were 
made. 

However,  all  those  items  of  testimony 
would  l)e  necessary  to  be  obtained  from 
someone  other  than  the  accountant  him- 
self. But  I  am  shocked  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  not  been  able  to 
assure  us  that  apparently  certain  wit- 
nesses will  not  be  called  before  the  com- 
mittee to  clarify  obvious  discrepancies 
in  testimony  which  has  been  received  by 
the  committee. 

I  recall  one  witness  in  particular.  Mr. 
Reynolds  made  some  allegations,  and 
those  allegations  have  been  completely 
denied  by  someone  who  has  not  yet  been 
called  before  the  committee.  It  would 
seem  that  the  least  the  committee  might 
do  is  to  get  the  witnesses  together  and 
find  out  who  is  committing  perjury  and 
who  is  not.  That  apparently  will  not  be 
done.  Is  that  the  understanding  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  not  had  the  benefit,  which  the 
minority  members  of  the  committee  have 
had.  of  the  sense  of  compulsion  which 
seems  to  hang  over  the  heads  of  the  ma- 
jority— the  rugged  jaw.  the  clenched 
teeth,  the  firm  intent  to  guillotine  the 
hearings,  and  to  ride  roughshod  over  the 
rights  of  the  majority,  which  are  con- 
firmed by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
committee  itself,  rule  XIX  and  other 
rules. 

If  the  Senator  does  not  mind,  I  should 
like  to  continue  with  another  thought. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask  one 
further  question,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
again  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  has  not 
indicated  what  action.  If  any.  the  com- 
mittee will  take  regarding  contempt  pro- 
ceedings with  respect  not  only  to  Mr. 
Baker,  but  certain  other  witnesses  who 
apparently,  at  least  reputedly,  have  been 
in  contempt  of  the  committee. 

Is  there  to  be  any  contempt  proceed- 
ing requested  of  the  Attorney  General, 
or  does  the  committee  have  any  assur- 
ance that  the  Attorney  General.  If  so 
requested,  will  expedite  such  contempt 
proceeding  in  the  Federal  court? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Obviously  the  Senator  is 
not  familiar  with  the  operations  of  the 
committee,  because  the  Intention  of  the 
committee  tomorrow  is  to  "cut  and  run." 
Perhaps  the  Senator  should  know  that 
during  more  than  3  hours  of  discussion 
on  Friday  the  question  of  contempt  pro- 
ceedings was  not  even  raised,  was  not 
even  considered.  Whether  there  are  to 
be  contempt  proceedings  or  not.  if  the 
vote  is  to  close  the  hearings,  they  have 


not  precluded  themselves  from  the  ap- 
plication of  contempt  proceedings;  but 
they  seem  singularly  uninterested  in  this 
point  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  per- 
mit me  to  interject  at  that  point,  or 
does  he  insist  on  cutting  me  off? 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me,  I  said  some  time  ago  that  I 
thought  the  majority  of  the  Senate  were 
of  the  mind  that  this  investigation 
should  go  through  completely,  with  all 
its  ramifications,  and  what  not,  and  let 
the  chips  fall  where  they  may.  I  am 
afraid  we  are  In  danger  of  not  having 
any  chips  fall  imless  we  can  have  the 
support  of  our  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  and  unless  public  opinion 
goes  along  with  the  efforts  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams]  on  this  matter. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  now  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania on  the  condition  that  I  do  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  will  not  leave  the  floor,  be- 
cause my  comment  is  to  be  stated  for  his 
benefit  as  well  as  that  of  my  esteemed 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  two  Senators,  it  seems  to  me, 
must  have  some  sort  of  second  vision. 
They  must  be  swamis  or  some  kind  of 
fortunetellers,  because  they  speak  with 
full  confidence  of  what  the  committee  is 
going  to  do  and  how  it  is  going  to  vote. 
As  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
well  knows,  the  committee  has  voted  on 
nothing.  We  were  prohibited  from  hav- 
ing any  vote  at  our  meeting  on  Friday  by 
a  3-hour  discussion  by  our  Republican 
friends  on  some  of  the  same  aspects 
which  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
is  now  attempting  to  bring  forth. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is  correct.  The 
vote  was  annoimced,  but  not  taken. 
The  cart  was  put  before  the  horse. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  incor- 
rect. No  vote  was  announced  or  taken. 
The  Senator  is  hollering  before  he  is 
hurt. 

How  does  the  Senator  know  what  the 
committee  is  going  to  do?  Has  he  sec- 
ond vision? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  This  Senator  not  only 
has  second  vision,  but  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  vision,  because  he  has  seen  the  com- 
mittee in  operation,  and  has  seen  the 
compulsion  that  has  been  placed  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  minority.  I  am  satis- 
fied that,  if  public  opinion  does  not  pre- 
vail between  now  and  9  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning,  the  committee  is  going  to  "cut 
and  run,"  and  the  decision  will  be  6  to  3, 
as  has  been  stated — unless  the  Senator 
desires  to  change  his  vote. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  some- 
what overstating  the  case.  I  suggest  to 
him  that  the  majority  members  of  the 
committee  have  ethics  and  a  devotion  to 
the  integrity  of  the  Senate  at  least  as 
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high  as  the  minority  members  have.  I 
intend  to  reply  to  the  Senator.  I  shall 
not  interrupt  him  further,  but  I  want  to 
make  the  public  statement  that  every 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee  on  the 
majority  side,  except  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  including  the  chairman 
and  general  counsel,  SL^e  out  of  the  city. 
Only  by  accident  did  I  learn  that  the 
Senator  would  speak  on  the  subject.  I 
shall  undertake  the  chore  of  speaking 
for  colleagues  whom  the  Senator  did  not 
advise  that  he  was  going  to  make  this 
statement  today. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Prior  to  my  coming  to 
the  Chamber,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania did  advise  the  oflQce  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CLARK.     At  what  time? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  A  short  time  before, 
perhaps  15  minutes  before  I  addressed 
the  Senate,  because  I  did  not  know  when 
I  would  obtain  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Did  not  the  Senator 
know,  before  he  started  his  speech,  that 
every  Democratic  member  of  the  sub- 
committee but  me  was  out  of  the  city? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Not  only  did  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  not  know  it,  but  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  knowing  of 
the  present  situation,  with  live  quorums, 
had  reason  to  believe  that  all  Senators 
would  be  present.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  did  not  know  whether  any 
were  present  or  absent.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  on  Friday  certain  Sena- 
tors sought  to  compel  a  hearing  on 
Monday,  which  was  not  convenient  to  the 
two  Members  from  Pennsylvania,  but 
other  Members  sought  to  comp>el  a  meet- 
ing on  Monday,  and  this  Senator  had  no 
way  of  knowing  who  was  present  and  who 
was  not  present. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark]  states  that  it 
Is  conjecture  that  the  majority  will  vote 
to  close  the  hearings.  May  I  ask  the 
Senat^or  how  he  expects  to  vote,  whether 
he  expects  to  vote  to  continue  the  inves- 
tigation or  bring  it  to  a  halt? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  expect  to  cast  my  vote 
after  I  have  heard  all  the  evidence  which 
I  think  is  pertinent  before  the  vote  is 
taken.  I  listened,  almost  ad  nauseam,  to 
the  questions  on  irrelevant  matters  at  the 
hearing  last  Friday.  I  listened  in  pa- 
tience. I  expect  to  listen  in  more  pa- 
tience tomorrow,  as  long  as  I  am  sure 
there  is  not  a  filibuster,  at  which  time  I 
will  vote  to  end  the  debate  and  hearings. 

Mr.  CtJRTIS.  How  will  the  Senator 
vote  on  calling  witnesses  and  taking  tes- 
timony? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  will  cross  that  bridge 
when  I  come  to  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  would  the  Senator 
have  voted  Friday? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  question  never 
came  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  For  what  reason  was 
the  Senator  quoted  as  having  voted  to 
terminate? 

Mr  CLARK.     I  was  not  quoted. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  I  have  a  quota- 
tion which  states  that  Senator  Everett 
Jordan,  chairman  of  the  Rules  Commit- 


tee, stated  that  after  a  thorough  discus- 
sion of  the  matter  the  committee  voted 
6  to  3  to  follow  Major  McClendon's 
recommendation. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for 
closing  the  hearings,  or  does  he  not  wish 
to  say? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  no  intention  of 
answering  that  completely  improper 
question  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
at  this  time,  and  when  I  get  ready  the 
Senator  will  know  where  I  stand  by  a 
vote  taken  in  the  committee  and  made 
public  later,  rather  than  run  to  the  floor 
hollering  before  he  is  hurt,  on  the  basis 
of  some  mimeographed  paper  which  has 
no  validity  of  any  sort. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  the  Senator  going 
to  help  continue  the  investigation  or  is 
he  going  to  vote  against  it? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  will  answer  the  ques- 
tion in  committee  at  the  proper  time, 
and  not  in  response  to  an  improper  ques- 
tion on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  very  much  en- 
lightened by  what  the  Senator  has  said. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  will  yield 
to  the  Ssnator  from  Minnesota  with  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wanted  to  ask  a 
question  with  respect  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  Senator  Jordan. 
There  is  on  the  desk  of  the  majority 
leader  and  of  the  majority  whip  every 
day  a  list  of  Senators  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  who  are  absent,  and  they  are  so 
marked  on  this  list.  I  gather  that  the 
same  situation  prevails  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  with  respect  to  the  Republi- 
cans, and  I  gather  that  we  are  privy  to 
each  other's  information,  because  there 
has  never  been  any  diflBculty  in  sharing 
that  information. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  checked  with  the  minority 
secretary  to  find  out  whether  or  not  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  was  pres- 
ent. I  must  say.  in  all  fairness,  that  it 
is  a  rather  dififlcult  situation  to  place  the 
committee  in  when  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  been  out  of  the  city  over 
the  weekend,  it  was  known  he  would  be 
out  of  the  city  over  the  weekend,  and 
the  information  was  before  the  Senate 
this  morning.  I  thought  I  understood 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to  say 
he  had  informed  the  oflBce  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  SCOTT.    I  sent  word  to  his  office. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Only  earlier  today, 
a  few  minutes  before  his  presentation. 
Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
am  perfectly  aware  of  the  somewhat 
amusing  attempt  to  divert  the  question 
from  the  facts.  There  is  an  inference 
directed  at  me  that  I  have  done  some- 
thing wrong.  I  was  not  aware  of  this  or 
many  other  of  the  tribal  customs  of  the 
majority,  I  was  not  even  aware  that  a 
record  of  those  who  are  absent  or  present 
was  placed  on  the  desk  by  the  minority, 
but  I  have  been  informed  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  staff  that  it  was 
given  to  the  minority  secretary.  I  have 
been  present  for  77  of  the  preceding  80 
rollcalls,  and  therefore  I  have  not  found 


it  necessary  to  consult  to  determine  who 
was  absent.  Today.  Monday,  is  the 
only  day  upon  whicn  I  could  raise  these 
questions  prior  to  the  "guillotine  ses- 
sion" slated  for  tomorrow  morning  at 
9  o'clock. 

On  many  occasions.  I  have  not  been 
told  by  members  of  the  majority  of  the 
dates  on  which  hearings  would  be  held 
until  calls  were  sent  to  my  office.  I  and 
other  members  of  the  minority  are  fre- 
quently not  told  of  the  names  of  the 
witnesses  who  are  to  be  called  until  we 
arrive  at  the  hearing  room — not  always, 
but  sometimes. 

I  am  not  told  whether  the  majority 
plan  to  release  testimony  or  to  hold  pub- 
lic hearings  until  I  arrive  at  the  ses- 
sion. I  am  not  told  of  what  the  ma- 
jority discovers  in  its  investigation.  Al- 
though transcripts  of  investigations  are 
available  to  him,  they  are  so  voluminous 
that  every  day  that  passes  offers  new 
revelations  as  to  what  the  lengthy  inves- 
tigations may  contain. 

I  believe  it  comes  with  ill  grace  from 
the  majority,  not  to  give  adequate  no- 
tice to  another  Senator  who  may  be  a 
member  of  the  minority  on  a  conunittee. 
This  is  a  case  in  which  we  live  by  the 
grace  and  good  will  of  the  majority, 
which  is  usually  extended;  and  we  are 
told  what  the  majority  thinks  we  are  en- 
titled to  know.  The  floor  of  the  Senate 
is  the  only  forum  in  which  we  can  bring 
out  the  facts. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  but  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  knows  that  the 
civil  rights  of  the  minority  and  the  civil 
liberties  of  the  minority  are  not  all  they 
should  be. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  know  that 
at  all.  I  wish  to  know  whether  the  Sen- 
ator would  have  been  available  on  Sat- 
urday to  have  been  given  this  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  No.  The  Senator  ad- 
vised the  Rules  Committee,  most  of  the 
Members  being  present,  that  I  would  not 
be  present  on  Saturday.  At  that  time, 
it  was  the  impression — which  had  been 
stated  informally  by  members  of  the  mi- 
nority— that  it  was  not  expected  a  ses- 
sion would  be  held  on  Saturday.  The 
Senator  will  recall  that  that  session  was 
ordered  later  in  the  Friday  transactions. 
The  information  available  was  given  to 
me  at  lunchtime  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirksen  1  to  the  effect  that 
he  hoped  a  Saturday  session  would  not 
be  necessary.  He  hoped  it  could  be 
avoided.  He  stated  that  he  would  con- 
fer with  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  was  not  available  on  Satur- 
day to  see  if  there  was  any  opportunity 
to  report  to  the  Senate  that  a  move  was 
being  made  to  close  the  hearings,  and 
disregard  our  written  request  for  wit- 
ncsscs 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield 
further? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield,  of 
course,  but  I  submit  to  the  Senator  that 
if  he  wishes  to  speak  on  the  merits  of 
the  question,  it  would  be  more  helpful 
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than  to  discuss  who  notified  whom  of    nled  access  to  the  committee  through 
"^  testimony. 


what. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  going  to 
enter  into  this  dispute.  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  committee,  but  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  comity. 

Mr  SCOTT.     I  am  well  aware  of  that. 

Mr!  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  ob- 
viously is  a  skilled  investigator. 

Mr  SCOTT.    I  do  not  claim  that. 

Ut.  HUMPHREY.  In  view  of  the  evi- 
dence now  presented,  it  seems  to  me  that 
he  would  be  able  to  find  the  information 
on  this  sheet  that  he  saw  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  To  do  justice  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  he  should  have 
been  notified.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  should  have  been  present,  in 
order  to  defend  his  position.  Counsel 
for  the  committee  should  have  been  no- 
tified. I  believe  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  had  he  been  notified,  he  would  have 
been  present. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  is  well 
aware  that  all  that  would  be  necessary 
to  gag  me,  to  prevent  me  from  having 
the  use  of  the  floor  today,  would  be  for 
a  sufficient  number  of  members  of  the 
majority  of  the  Rules  Committee  to  have 
absented  themselves. 

This  is  the  only  day  on  which  I  can 
speak.  I  will  not  be  diverted  further  by 
a  question  of  who  was  notified  as  to 
what.  It  seems  to  me  Senators  should 
be  in  the  Chamber.  The  Senator  says  I 
am  a  good  investigator.  I  make  no  such 
claim,  but  I  am  well  aware  when  a  poor 
investigation  is  taking  place. 

I  am  making  the  point  that  this  is  an 
incomplete  investigation,  and  that  we 
should  like  to  proceed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  for  one 
more  question? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield,  but 
after  that  I  wish  to  proceed  without 
yielding  further.  For  the  time  being  I 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania, 
with  the  understanding  that  I  do  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Where  was  the  Senator 
Saturday  during  the  quorum  call?  The 
Senator  was  in  Pennsylvania  politicking, 
was  he  not? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  No.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  was  in  Pennsylvania  meeting  with 
a  Greek-American  group  of  my  constitu- 
ents. I  thank  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  mentioning  that  fact. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  was  published  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Not  on  Saturday.  I 
have  never  heard  a  question  addressed 
to  a  Senator  quite  1  ke  that.  However,  I 
was  discussing  a  matter  of  interest — in 
private,  not  in  a  public  speech — with 
some  Greek-American  constituents  of 
mine,  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  re- 
gard, as  I  have  for  the  Kingdom  of 
Greece. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  time  being,  I 
shall  now  proceed  without  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  turn  now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  rule  XIX,  and  we  will  get  into 
this  question  of  witnesses  who  were  de- 


Rule  XIX  adopted  unanimously,  which 
was  a  compromise  decision  agreed  on  by 
all  members,  reads  as  follows: 

19.  Any  Member  of  the  Committee  may  re- 
quest that  the  Chairman  direct  one  or  more 
staff  members  to  secure  evidence  and  Inter- 
view possible  witnesses. 

Let  it  be  noted  from  the  first  sentence 
that  only  the  chairman  can  direct  staff 
members  to  pursue  an  Investigation,  and 
this  also  limits  the  scope  of  the  minority 
investigator.  But  I  will  proceed  to  read 
the  rest  of  the  i-ule : 

Any  Member  of  the  Committee  may  request 
that  a  witness  be  called  to  testify  before  the 
Committee  In  executive  session.  Such  re- 
quests shall  be  honored  by  the  Chairman  un- 
less he  finds  that  the  evidence  in  question". 
or  interview  of  a  possible  witness  or  the  testi- 
mony of  the  witness  is  Irrelevant  to  the  In- 
vestigation. In  which  case  the  question  shall 
be  determined  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Committee. 

What  does  the  rule  provide?  *It  pro- 
vides that  all  Senators  on  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee have  equal  rights,  and  that  at  any 
point  any  Senator  may  make  a  request  to 
call  witnesses.  A  substitute  motion  to 
the  motion  to  terminate  the  investigatory 
phase  of  the  investigation  was  based  on 
this  rule.  This  amendment  would  per- 
mit the  names  of  various  witnesses  to  be 
presented  to  the  full  cwnmittee  before 
they  were  called. 

Thereupon,  the  burden  shifted  to  the 
full  committee,  and  the  chairman  would 
be  required  to  submit  to  a  vote,  if  a  vote 
were  deemed  necessary,  if  it  were  not 
unanimously  approved  or  disapproved, 
the  question  of  whether  the  calling  of 
the  witness  was  relevant  or  not.  Let  us 
examine  the  relevancy  of  some  of  the 
witnesses.  I  have  already  adverted  to  the 
request  that  Mr.  Preston  J.  Moore  be 
called,  a  request  made  on  an  earlier  oc- 
casion. 

Mr.  Moore  could  have  established  a 
misappropriation  of  funds  by  Mr.  Baker 
if  that  is  what  happened  to  them. 

Another  witness  I  sought  to  question 
was  Mr.  Jay  McDonnell.  Mr.  McDon- 
nell was  an  employee  of  Mr.  Baker,  as 
secretary  to  the  majority.  Mr.  McDon- 
nell had  indicated  a  willingness  to  tes- 
tify. He  had  been  discharged,  or  his 
services  were  terminated  by  Mr.  Baker, 
who  on  one  occasion  had  said  to  him, 
"You  will  have  to  go,  because  you  don't 
like  the  way  I  operate  around  here."  Mr. 
McDonnell's  tenure  was  preserved  for  a 
while  by  the  intercession  of  various  per- 
sons, but  eventually  he  departed  without 
Mr.  Baker's  blessings.  The  request  to 
call  Mr.  McDonnell  was  obviously  denied, 
and  rule  XIX  was  not  even  invoked. 

There  are  others.  The  three  minority 
members  requested  that  14  or  16  named 
persons  be  called.  The  minority  requested 
that  Mr.  Reynolds  be  recalled  in  view  of 
his  affidavit  in  support  of  previous  tes- 
timony, and  directed  to  bring  in  new  ma- 
terial The  affidavit  of  Mr.  Reynolds 
would  indicate  that  there  had  been  fur- 
ther discussions  with  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr. 
Walter  Jenkins.  The  request  to  call  Mr. 
Reynolds  was  refused.  The  request  to 
call  an  important  witness,  the  head  of  a 
telephone  answering  service,  who  would 
establish  that,  in  fact.  Mr.  Jenkins  had 


made  certain  calls  to  Mr.  Reynolds,  was 
refused. 

All  the  minority  Senators  requested 
that  Mr.  Jenkins  be  called  to  testify,  not 
that  he  might  or  might  not  establish  any 
desired  facts — no  one  wanted  or  desired 
that  he  prove  one  thing  or  another — 
but  that  he  clarify  certain  points  and  es- 
tablish whether  or  not  the  affidavit  of  the 
two  other  witnesses,  the  documentary 
evidence,  and  the  proffered  witness,  of 
the  telephone  answering  service,  were 
true,  and  whether  the  witnesses  were  in- 
deed telling  the  truth,  or  whether  Mr. 
Jenkins  was  telling  the  truth  in  the  affi- 
davit submitted. 

In  this  great  democracy  of  ours,  all 
men  are  supposed  to  receive  equal  treat- 
ment under  law.  All  the  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  the  committee,  or  who 
were  regarded  as  important  prospective 
witnesses,  were  required  to  appear  under 
oath.  One  witness  alone  was  excused, 
because  he  was  undergoing  basic  military 
training,  and  his  testimony  was  of  slight 
relevEincy  at  best. 

The  only  important  witness  with  ma- 
terial evidence  to  offer,  who  was  not 
called  by  the  committee,  among  all  the 
evidence  that  was  received,  was  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Jenkins. 

The  committee  counsel  interviewed 
him,  and  later  presented  an  interview, 
but  no  affidavit  from  the  witness.  I  be- 
lieve an  affidavit  was  subsequently  ob- 
tained, to  the  effect  that  he  swore  that 
the  interview  was  correct. 

In  spite  of  repeated  efforts  to  E>oint  out 
that,  in  fairness,  under  our  legislative 
proceedings,  all  witnesses  should  be  re- 
quirecj  to  undergo  the  same  procedure 
under  the  rule,  and  appear  and  testify 
under  oath,  the  committee  displayed  fa- 
voritism toward  one  witness,  and  it  de- 
nied that  treatment  to  any  other  witness, 
except  in  the  compassionate  case  of  the 
G.I.,  where  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee agreed  that  it  would  be  brutal  to 
have  him  leave  basic  training  on  a  mat- 
ter of  slight  relevance,  when  he  would 
have  to  complete  the  entire  training  from 
the  beginning,  if  he  were  called. 

At  a  later  date.  I  shall  give  the  names 
of  other  witnesses  whom  we  sought  to 
have  called.  The  three  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  requested  that  all 
persons  who  had  been  employed  by  Mr. 
Baker  during  his  tenure  of  office  be  called 
as  witnesses,  including  the  former  wife 
of  Ernest  Tucker,  now  Mrs.  Broom,  and 
others.  The  committee  arbitrarily  re- 
fused to  hear  the  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses, offered  by  the  minority,  in  spite 
of  the  Senate  resolution,  which  directs 
us  to  Investigate  Senate  employees  and 
their  relationships. 

Among  the  witnesses  who  were  sug- 
gested to  be  called  was  one  Joseph  Fab- 
ianish,  as  to  whom  at  least  some 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  were  concerned  about 
what  influence  was  used,  if  any — and  we 
believe  some  was  used — to  bring  about  his 
transfer  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
jail  to  Leavenworth.  He  was  comfort- 
ably resting  in  the  local  jail  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  until  this  investigation 
became  hot. 

Mr.  Fabianish  was  serving  a  9-year 
conviction  on  a  white  slavery  charge. 
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A  brother  of  Joseph  Fablanlsh.  accord- 
ing to  the  notes  of  our  investigation, 
had  said,  among  other  things — there 
was  also  the  indication  that  Fabianish 
could  testify  to  the  fact — that  Bobby 
Baker  had  on  one  occasion  beaten  up 
a  young  girl.  That  was  regarded  by  the 
committee  as  not  bearing  on  the  fiscal 
irresponsibility  of  Bobby  Baker,  or  on 
any  other  impropriety,  but  regarded  by 
me  as  a  distinct  impropriety. 

Before  Mr.  Fabianish  could  be  pro- 
duced, he  was  transferred  to  Leaven- 
worth. Before  Ellen  Romesch  could  be 
interviewed,  she  was  sent  back  to  Ger- 
many by  a  person  or  persons  unknown. 
There  are  many  other  witnesses  whom 
the  committee  has  ignored.  There  is 
Juan  LaBoy.  the  secretary  of  Juan 
Bosch,  the  former  President  of  the  Domi- 
nican Republic. 

Our  investigation  Indicates  that  there 
was  a  close  and  continued  relationship 
between  Bobby  Baker  and  Juan  LaBoy. 
Dr.  Bosch  turned  this  lead  over  to  us. 
Dr.  Bosch  was  not  called;  neither  was 
Juan   LaBoy. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  inves- 
tigators, there  is  believed  to  be  a  tie-in 
between  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Baker  and 
certain  gamblers.  Including  Benjamin 
Siegelbaum.  Edward  Levinson,  Torres, 
and  others,  to  get  the  gambling  conces- 
sions In  the  Caribbean. 

A  number  of  gamblers  took  the  fifth 
amendment,  in  a  sort  of  Bobby  Baker 
cocktail  party  atmosphere,  where  they 
passed  the  fifth  around  for  their  mutual 
enjoyment. 

These  things  were  not  pursued. 

There  was  also  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  Nevada,  who.  with  Levinson  and 
another  man.  was  alleged  to  have  met 
with  the  International  Hotel  Corp.  to 
arrange  gambling  concessions.  He  was 
never  called,  although  it  was  said  he  was 
in  Europe.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
is  still  in  Europe.  It  is  certainly  clear 
that  the  committee  has  no  intention  of 
waiting  for  him. 

There  are  more,  and  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  them  at  a  later  time. 
I  have  certain  matters  that  I  wish  to 
have  included  in  the  Record.  Before 
doing  so.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  with  the  un- 
derstandine;  that  I  do  not  lose  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania — 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  object. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  referred  to  me  by 
name. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President.  I  object. 
I  ask  for  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Chair  will 
explain  and  state  the  situation.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
has  the  fioor.  He  can  yield  only  by 
unanimous  consent,  unless  he  is  yielding 
for  a  question  only. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  for  the  regular 
order. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  I  ask  to  be  recognized 
in  my  own  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  ask  to  be  recog- 
nized when  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  concluded  his  remarks. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  When  I  have  concluded. 
I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  want  the  Sen- 
ator to  yield  to  me.  I  shall  seek  the 
floor  in  my  own  behalf  as  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader,  when  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  concluded  his  remarks. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  do  not  believe  I  am 
acting  minority  leader,  but  I  shall  con- 
tinue if  it  is  satisfactory  to  Senators. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  There  are  other  matters 
which  are  of  great  interest.  There  is 
the  matter  of  the  charter  of  the  na- 
tional bank,  and  the  question  as  to  how 
that  charter  was  obtained.  There  is  the 
question  of  certain  stock  records,  and 
whether  these  people  are  the  kind  of 
people  who  are  normally  associated  with 
banking  operations.  I  understand  that 
a  Member  of  the  other  body,  a  Repre- 
sentative from  Ohio  [Mr.  Oliver  P.  Bol- 
ton 1.  through  a  committee,  is  conducting 
an  investigation  along  those  lines,  since 
we  are  unable  to  pursue  it. 

Among  other  important  requests,  we 
have  not  been  permitted  to  follow,  from 
time  to  time  we  have  indicated  that  we 
would  like  to  have  the  stock  record  and 
the  stock  transfer  record,  and  every 
other  record  that  pertains  to  anyone  who 
owns  or  ever  owned  any  stock  in  the 
MAGIC.  If  we  could  obtain  access 
to  those  records,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  interesting  revelations  having  to  do 
with  various  fiscal  irregularities  tying  in 
relevantly,  we  believe,  with  the  current 
mandate,  could  be  obtained.  We  are 
proceeding  in  the  dark  because  the  ma- 
jority is  not  interested  in  obtaining  the 
stock  records  of  MAGIC. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT     I  yield. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
please  identify  this  corporation  by  its 
full  name? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mortgage  &  Guaranty 
Insurance  Corp..  or  Co..  of  Milwaukee. 
Wis. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  It  is  located  In  MU- 
waukee? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  It  is  located  in  Mil- 
waukee. Wis. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  As  I  understand,  cer- 
tain members  of  the  committee  want  the 
records  brought  in  so  as  to  be  able  to 
trace  the  orders  issuing  stock  and  the 
sources  of  such  stock. 

Mr.  SCOTT.    Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  the  Senator  if 
I  am  correct  in  my  understanding  that 
this  mortgage  company  was  used  in  is- 
suing stock  to  certain  individuals  at  a 
price  far  below  what  that  stock  was  sell- 
ing for  on  the  market? 

Mr  SCOTT.    That  is  the  testimony. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Is  it  the  belief  of  some 
members  of  the  committee  that  similar 
stock  was  issued  to  others  than  the  ones 


who  were  identified  by  a  portion  of  the 
testimony? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes.  It  is  our  respon- 
sibility to  find  that  out,  if  we  are  able 
to  do  it.  There  is  evidence  or  comment— 
I  am  not  sure  which — in  the  testimony 
which  indicates  that  this  company  was 
to  issue  some  $700,000  worth  of  stock  to 
persons  who  could  be  helpful  or  influ- 
ential  in  the  development  of  this  com- 
pany, and  this  $700,000  worth  of  stock 
was  supposed  to  be  Issued  at  less  than 
the  market  value. 

The  conunittee  has  been  able  to  un- 
earth the  issuance  of  between  $100,000 
and  $200,000.  but  as  to  more  than 
$500,000  worth  of  the  stock,  we  are  not 
even  sure  if  it  was  Issued.  We  believe 
it  was  Issued,  but  we  have  no  proof  what- 
ever. We  believe  it  was  Issued  because 
various  sources  of  our  information  have 
indicated  that  the  stock  books  and 
transfer  books  of  MAGIC,  would  pro- 
duce interesting  material  with  reference 
to  the  framework  of  this  investigation. 
We  do  not  know  whether  $500,000  or 
more  of  the  stock  was  issued.  We  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  learn  the 
facts. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  request  did  the 
committee  make  in  respect  to  ways 
and  means  of  finding  out  whether  it  was 
issued,  at  what  price,  and  to  whom  it 
went? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  We  have  a  list  of  16 
witnesses.  In  the  letter  we  added  that 
there  was  other  information  which  we 
sought  to  obtain,  but  we  have  been 
stopped  at  the  16.  We  have  orally  dis- 
cussed from  time  to  time  the  necessity 
of  finding  out  who  the  other  MAGIC 
stockholders  are.  but  the  committee  has 
shown  no  interest  in  telling  us.  or  in 
subF>enaing  the  records.  We  are  not  able 
to  proceed  further  upon  this  point,  be- 
cause we  have  asked  for  16  witnesses.. 

I  believe  two  or  three  of  those  were 
actually  called  after  we  asked  for  the 
16.  So  let  us  say  there  is  a  list  of  14 
witnesses.  Since  we  have  been  turned 
down  on  the  14  witnesses,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  proceed,  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  or  three  witnesses  Just  men- 
tioned, on  which  occasion  certain  rec- 
ords were  demanded — I  believe  the  rec- 
ords of  MAGIC  and  possibly  some  addi- 
tional records  of  the  Serv-U  Corp..  and 
another  record  of,  I  would  say.  a  less 
important  nature. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Can  the  Senator 
confirm  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  in 
my  understanding  that  there  were  some 
indications  that  there  issued  between 
$400,000  and  $500,000  in  stock  at  a  price 
below  what  it  was  selling  for  in  the 
market.  Efforts  had  been  made  to  bring 
in  records  and  to  run  down  the  actual 
facts  with  a  view  of  determining  whether 
such  stock  was  issued,  at  what  price  it 
was  issued,  and  to  whom  it  went? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Aside  from  certain  glee- 
ful references  from  the  majority  which 
involved  one  Member  of  the  other  body 
as  to  some  question  of  stock  ownership 
which  was  linked  mysteriously,  no  other 
evidence  of  Interest  has  appeared  in  the 
desire  of  some  of  us  to  ascertain  what 
is  the  truth  and  who  got  the  stock,  if 
anyone  did.  But  is  it  clear  that  they 
intended  to  issue  700.000  shares  to  peo- 
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ole  who  could  be  helpful,  which  I  be- 
lieve to  mean  influential  because  it  is 
Si  the  context  of  the  testimony  as  to 
who  could  be  helpful  to  advance  the  in- 
terest of  this  corporation. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  What  was  the  form 
of  the  testimony,  and  by  whom  was  it 
riven  showing  that  the  general  plan  was 
to  Issue  $700,000  of  stock  to  individuals 
who  could  be  helpful  in  achieving  certain 
objectives? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Several  witnesses  were 
called.  I  am  not  sure  I  can  remember 
the  testimony  of  any  witness,  but  among 
the  witnesses  called  was  a  Mr.  Max  Karl, 
the  president  of  the  company;  Mr. 
Tucker;  and  Mr.  Hill.  There  are  certain 
documents  in  the  possession  of  the  com- 
mittee's investigators. 

Certain  references  appear  in  certain 
documents  in  the  possession  of  the  com- 
mittee investigators.  All  of  this  has 
since  been  published  and  a  transcript 
has  since  been  made  available. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  present 
status  of  the  investigation  as  it  exists  in 
the  committee? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  present  status  of  the 
investigation  is  unknown  to  the  minority, 
is  probably  known  to  the  majority,  but 
the  outcome  of  tomorrow's  meeting  is, 
let  us  say,  in  nebuli.  if  I  may  say  so,  from 
one  lawyer  to  another — in  the  clouds, 
rt  is  undetermined  what  will  happen 
tomorrow.  But  as  I  said  eariier.  I  think 
it  is  the  firm  intention  of  the  majority 
to  terminate  the  investigatory  phase  of 
his  investigation  tomorrow,  although  the 
committee  is  confronted  by  demands  for 
witnesses  and  for  records  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  Senator  give  me  an  answer  to  the 
question  as  to  how  I  should  write  to 
an  Ohioan  who  wrote  to  me  and  said: 

If  you  are  Innocent  In  what  has  been  going 
on  In  the  Senate,  you  will  press  for  a  fur- 
ther Investigation.  If  you  are  a  participant, 
you  will  not  do  so.    I  will  await  your  reply. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Each  Senator  is  the 
keeper  of  his  own  conscience.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  known  not  only  in  the 
Senate,  but  also  in  his  State  and  nation- 
ally, as  a  man  of  great  conscience.  While 
I  cannot  suggest  anything  to  be  said,  I 
can  express  the  opinion  that  if  the  Sen- 
ator were  in  fact  a  member  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Rules  Committee.  I  am 
quite  certain  that  he  would  be  very 
sternly  demanding  at  this  time  a  contin- 
uance of  its  investigation.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  send  that  message  to  his 
constituent,  because  I  have  every  con- 
fidence it  would  be  true. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  affidavit  of  Milton  L.  Hauf  t ;  a 
letter  to  Senator  Jordan  from  Senator 
Williams  of  Delaware,  enclosing  the  af- 
fidavit of  Mr.  Hauft;  a  copy  of  committee 
rule  XIX;  the  affidavits  of  Irene  Clem- 
ents, Don  B.  Reynolds,  and  the  state- 
ment by  Maj  Lennox  P.  McLendon  dat- 
ed March  13.1964: 

A  statement  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  at  3:45  p.nti.  on  March  13. 
1964. 

A  statement  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  March  13.  1964,  undated. 
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but  apparently  prior  to  the  statement  at 
3:45  p.m. 

An  editorial  from  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  March  12;  and  an  article 
published  in  the  Washington  Star  on 
March  6. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  although  I  shall 
not  object  to  the  request  for  these  inser- 
tions   

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     But  he  has  requested 

unanimous  consent 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  for 
the  regular  order,  which  does  not  permit 
a  speech  to  be  made  in  connection  with 
a  reservation  of  the  right  to  object.  I 
call  for  a  ruling  by  the  Chair  on  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  reserve  his  motion  for  a  later 
time.  I  shall  conclude  by  also  requesting 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Star  of 
March  9.  That  is  the  list  of  the  items 
I  wish  to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  at  least  one  of 
the  documents  contains  a  false  and  un- 
truthful statement  about  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  and  refiects  upon  his 
character.  I  shall  not  object  to  having 
it  printed  in  the  Record;  but  I  wish  to 
reserve  my  right,  under  the  Senate  rule, 
to  speak  thereon. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  has  my 
colleague  concluded? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  SCOTT.    I  am  about  to  yield  to 

the  Senator  from  Iowa  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  perfectly  willing 

to  have  that  done.    I  merely  wish  to  be 

recognized  next. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  My  question 
is  as  follows:  In  view  of  the  published 
reports  on  the  progress  of  the  hearings, 
and  as  the  view  of  one  person  who  has 
read  those  published  reports  and  finds 
there  are  so  many  loose  ends  of  this  mat- 
ter which  have  not  been  caught  up  or 
explained  or  investigated  or  explored,  I 
would  ask  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania whether  he  can  tell  me  why  there 
seems  to  be  such  a  concerted  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  to  close  the 
hearing  and  to  stop  further  examination 
into  avenues  which  constantly  seem  to 
be  opening  up,  and  which  need  explana- 
tion, in  light  of  the  resolution  which  di- 
rects the  committee  to  look  into  these 
matters. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  may  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  that  I  have  mentioned 
that  the  majority  seem  under  some  com- 
pulsion or  some  sense  of  compulsion  to 
terminate  the  proceedings.  Although 
either  side  may  well  charge  the  other 
with  the  fact  that  any  development 
affecting  the  Senate  has  political  impli- 
cations and  overtones,  and  each  side 
may  well  charge  that  the  other  side  is 
indulging  in  political  commentary,  the 
one  thing  the  public  wants  to  know — 
and  the  public  is  not  the  least  bit  inter- 
ested In  knowing  whether  we  speak  as 


Republicans  or  as  Democrats — is  the 
answer  to  the  question  which  was  asked 
by  Pilate:  "What  is  the  truth?" 

So  the  public  wants  to  know  what  Is 
the  truth  in  this  case  and  why  is  there 
the  determination  to  run  away  from 
completion  of  the  hearing.  Wherein 
lies  the  truth?  It  cannot  harm  the 
country  or  invade  the  legislative  domain 
of  the  Senate  to  insist  that  that  infor- 
mation be  given  the  members  of  the 
committee,  even  if  they  do  not  wish  to 
hear  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  bring  up  this  matter  at  all. 
Although  it  is  fashionable  for  Members 
to  accuse  each  other  of  having  political 
motivation,  and  although  I  do  not  think 
any  member  of  the  committee  can  deny 
that  he  is  a  member  of  a  political  party, 
and  that  at  times  he  is  politically  moti- 
vated— for  it  would  be  incredible  if  that 
were  not  so,  under  our  two-party  sys- 
tem—yet at  the  basis  of  this  situation 
lies  the  quest  for  the  truth. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  feel  that  in 
connection  with  this  affair  there  are 
perhaps  unanswered  questions  which 
may  raise  or  may  continue  to  raise  some 
suspicion  in  the  minds  of  either  Senators 
or  members  of  the  public  about  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  employee  situation  In  the 
Senate  In  certain  particulars? 

Mr.  SCOTT.    I  do.    I  feel  that  while 
the  name  of  Bobby  Baker  may  go  down 
to  Its  own  special  brand  of  Infamy,  and 
he  himself  may  be  dismissed  as  a  first- 
grade  hustler  for  a  "fast  buck"  who  took 
advantage  of  his  position  to  become  a 
millionaire  and  who  attempted  to  dam- 
age or  tended  to  damage  some  few  oth- 
ers who  may  have  been  associated  with 
him,  yet  this  Is  not  a  political  Issue.    One 
thing  the  American  people  have  a  right 
to  ask,  whenever  they  wish  to  ask  it, 
is    whether    a    legislative    Investigating 
committee  should  hastily  terminate  Its 
Investigation,  and  whether  the  decision 
to  terminate  It  Is  dictated  by  outside  In- 
fiuences — outside  the  legislative  body  or 
within   It,  but  outside  this  committee. 
What  Is  at  Issue  at  all  times — not  po- 
litically,  but   it  Is  a  highly  important 
Issue  to  the  American  people,  regardless 
of  politics — Is  why  Is  there  the  coverup? 
Why   was  this   swept  under   the   rug? 
Why  Is  It  that,  of  all  places.  In  the  U.S. 
Senate  there  is  no  disposition  beyond  a 
certain  point  to  clear  the  name  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  In  other  words,  to  assume 
that  one  can  be  half -safe  or  half -clean, 
as  the   advertisements  say?     I  do  not 
think  any  such  thing  Is  proper. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield 
for  one  more  question? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Does  not  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylv£Uila  think,  there- 
fore, that  the  very  Integrity  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  Senators  themselves  as  a  body 
and  of  the  Senate's  system  Is  In  question 
at  all  times  to  some  degree.  In  connection 
with  this  matter,  and  that  It  should  be 
clarified  by  a  thorough  exposure,  to  a 
reasonable  and  proper  extent,  of  the 
ramifications  of  this  matter? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  Is  what  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  ,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  ,  and  I  have 
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advocated  throughout  the  proceedings: 
and  we  still  advocate  it.  But,  In  my 
judgment,  tomorrow  we  shall  be  over- 
ruled in  advocating  it,  because  of  the 
strange  compulsion  which  besets  our 
friends  and  colleagues. 

It  is  a  pity  to  have  the  investigation 
end  in  this  fashion.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
end  there  with  the  American  people.  If 
we  do  an  inadequate  Job  or  a  partial  job 
or  if  we  quit  when  there  is  another  group 
of  witnesses  to  be  heard — perhaps  one- 
third  as  many  witnesses — who  can  testify 
to  material  matters,  as  compared  with 
the  number  already  called,  or  perhaps 
half  as  many — I  do  not  think  the  people 
ever  will  think  this  investigation  was 
other  than  what  one  newspaper  charac- 
terized it.  that  is.  a  tawdry  investiga- 
tion— and  that  a  stain  will  remain  on 
the  integrity  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  for  bringing  the  issues  to  a 
point  at  this  time  this  afternoon.  It  is 
healthy  for  us  to  know  what  the  circum- 
stances are.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
committee  will  pursue  the  issues  until 
doubt  and  question  as  to  the  integrity  of 
the  Senate  as  an  institution  or  its  em- 
ployees has  been  cleared  up,  exposed,  or 
remedied,  whatever  the  case  may  be.  I 
congratulate  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  various  documents  that  he 
previously  requested  the  Chair  to  au- 
thorize? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

March  12.  1964 

I,  Milton  L.  Hauft.  living  at  3801  Archer 
Place.  Kensington.  Md.,  do  give  this  affidavit 
to  Senator  John  J.  Williams,  of  Delaware, 
of  my  own  free  will. 

On  this  date  I  was  called  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  give  Information  relative 
to  tax  returns  I  bad  prepared  for  Robert  G. 
Baker. 

During  the  course  of  presenting  the  infor- 
mation in  my  possession  I  was  questioned 
about  some  partnership  tax  returns  prepared 
for  the  Carousel  Motel.  During  the  course 
of  my  association  with  Mr  Baker  I  had  never 
prepared  any  returns  for  the  Carousel 
Motel.  When  presented  with  the  return  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  I  noted  that 
the  signatures  purported  to  be  mine  were 
forgeries. 

As  the  result  of  this  I  went  back  to  the 
personal  returns  for  Mr  Baker  prepared  by 
me.  and  on  looking  at  the  signatures  on 
these  returns  I  noted  that  the  signatures  as 
to  the  person  preparing  these  returns  were 
also  forgeries  and   were   not  my  signatures 

This  was  reported  immediately  to  the  in- 
vestigators of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
and  samples  and  specimens  of  my  handwrit- 
ing were  also  presented  to  them  for  match- 
ing purposes. 

MiLTOH  L.  Hautt. 

Washington,  DC. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
12th  day  of  March  1964 

(SKAL)  Kathcrtn  M.  Cottltkk. 

Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expires  April  14.  1965. 

Makch  la,  19«4 
Hon    B    EvntETT  Jordan, 
VS.  SeTiate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkar  Senator  Jordan:  Mr  Milton  L.  Hauft. 
the  accountant  who  testified  before  your 
committee  as  having  prepared  Mr.  Robert  O. 


Baker's  tax  returns,  has  Just  left   my  office 
after   preparing   the  enclosed   affidavit. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Hauft.  while  l>eing  inter- 
viewed by  the  Treasury  Department  officials, 
discovered  that  the  tax  returns  In  the  De- 
partment's files  are  not  the  ones  which  he 
prepared  but  that  these  returns  bear  bis 
forged  signature. 

A  copy  of  the  affidavit  which  he  has  given 
to  me  today  to  that  effect  Is  enclosed  here- 
with. 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  J.  Williams. 


[ENCL06URX) 

19.  Any  Member  of  the  Committee  may  re- 
quest that  the  Chairman  direct  one  or  more 
staff  members  to  secure  evidence  and  Inter- 
view possible  witnesses.  Any  Member  of  the 
Committee  may  request  that  a  witness  be 
called  to  testify  before  the  Committee  in  ex- 
ecutive session  Such  requests  shall  be  hon- 
ored by  the  Chairman  unless  he  finds  that 
the  evidence  in  question,  or  interview  of  a 
possible  witness  or  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
ness is  irrelevant  to  the  investigation,  in 
which  case  the  question  shall  be  determined 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Committee. 


ArriDAvrr 

State  of  Maryland,  County  of  Montgomery, 
to  wit : 

I  hereby  certify  that  on  this  day  of 

March.  AD.  1964,  before  the  subscriber,  a 
notary  public  of  the  State  and  county  afore- 
said, personally  appeared  Irene  Clements 
who,  by  me  having  been  first  duly  sworn  In 
the  manner  and  form  required  by  law,  on 
oath  deposes  and  says : 

1.  That  she  Is  an  adult,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  a  resident  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  county  of  Montgomery,  compe- 
tent to  testify,  and  has  personal  knowledge 
of  the  matters  and  things  hereinafter  set 
forth. 

2.  That  she  Is  the  owner  and  operator  of 
that  business,  situate,  lying  and  being  In 
Montgomery  County.  Sliver  Spring,  Md., 
known  as  the  L  and  I  Answering  Service. 
8412  Georgia  Avenue.  Silver  Spring,  Md.;  that 
there  are  among  the  subscribers  to  her  serv- 
ice, one  Don  B.  Reynolds,  who  was  a  sub- 
scriber to  this  service  during  the  month  of 
January  1963,  and  at  all  times  hereinafter 
mentioned  and  subscribed. 

3.  That  during  the  month  of  January,  AJD. 
1963.  I  received,  among  other  calls,  a  call 
for  Mr.  Reynolds  from  a  person  who  Identi- 
fied himself  as  Walter  Jenkins,  and  left  a 
number.  Capital  4-3121,  extension  5141,  for 
Mr  Reynolds  to  call;  that  thereafter,  to  wit, 
in  the  month  of  April  1963. 1  received  another 
call  for  Mr.  Reynolds,  from  a  person  who 
Identified  himself  as  Walter  Jenkins,  In  which 
the  caller  stated  that  it  was  urgent  that  he 
reach  Mr.  Reynolds;  that  thereafter,  about  2 
weeks  later,  another  call  was  received  from  a 
person  who  identified  himself  as  Walter  Jen- 
kins, again  stating  that  It  was  Important 
that  Mr.  Reynolds  be  located,  and  stating 
further  that  he  (Mr.  Jenkins)  would  wait  In 
his  office  until  the  call  was  returned.  I  lo- 
cated Mr.  Reynolds  In  the  office  of  Congress- 
man John  McMillan  and  delivered  the  mes- 
sage.    The  time  was  about  6  p.m. 

Irene  Clements. 

AfTiDAvrr 

State  of  Maryland,  County  of  Montgomery, 
to-wit: 

I  hereby  certify  that  on  this  day  of 

March,  AD.  1964,  before  the  subscriber,  a 
nota-y  public  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  per- 
sonally appeared  Don  B.  Reynolds  who,  by 
me  having  been  first  duly  sworn  In  the  man- 
ner and  form  required  by  law,  on  oath  deposes 
and  says : 

1.  That  he  Is  an  adult,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  a  resident  of  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  competent  to  testify,  and 


has  personal  knowledge  of  the  matters  ^xM 
things  hereinafter  set  forth,  and  that  tht 
statements  hereinafter  set  forth  are  true  and 
correct  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  InJoj. 
matlon   and   belief;    that  heretofore,  to-wlt 
on  or  about  the  20th  day  of  February  imq 
while  a  guest  at  the  Racket  Club  In  Monteco 
Bay,   Jamaica,   I   received    a   telephone  call 
charged  to  my  Sliver  Spring  phone  number 
from  Robert  G.  Baker,  secretary  to  the  au- 
jorlty,  US.  Senate;  that  I  am  Informed  and 
believe,   and   believing   ever,   that   the  aald 
Secretary  did  make  repeated   efforts  to  call 
on   this  date:    that  the  purpose  of  the  said 
call  was  to  advise  me  that  the  Vice  President 
Lyndon    B.    Johnson,    desired    to    know  the 
amount  of  rebate,  or   kickback  of  commis- 
sion, he  would  receive  from  his  life  Insurance 
conversion    of    tlOO.OOO     term    to    $100,000 
permanent,  retioactlvely  to  date  of  Issuance 
of  term;  that  I  declined  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter, stating  I  would  seek  Information  on  my 
return  to  the  Continental  United  States;  that 
Mr.    Baker    stated    he    would    advise    Walter 
Jenkins  and  the  Vice  President  of  our  con- 
versation;  that  during  the  converratlon  Mr. 
Baker  asked  me  to  contact  his  dear  friend, 
Mr.    Bill    Dougherty,    former    head    of    the 
Postal  Workers  and  Mall  Carriers  Union,  then 
Ambassador  to  Jamaica;   that  following  thla 
call,  I  contacted  the  Ambassador  personally 
by  telephone,  and  on  February  22,  1963,  again 
talked   to   the  Ambassador;    that  thereafter, 
In  March  or  April  1963,  Mr.  Baker  asked  me 
to  call  Walter  Jenkins  who,  when  contacted. 
a£ked  if  the  Insurance  conveslon  was  com- 
plete; that  In  April  or  early  May  1963,  In  the 
office   of   John   McMullen,   I   received   a  call 
from  my  answering  service  advising  me  that 
Walter  Jenkins  was  urgently  calling  me;  that 
I  called  Mr    Jenkins  and  was  asked  If  I  had 
received  my  commission  and  I  stated  I  had; 
he  then  stated  that  whatever  I  wo  ked  out 
with  Mr   Baker  should  be  given  to  Mr.  Baker 
In  cash  and  Mr.  Baker  would  bring  It  In. 
Don  B.  Reynolds, 
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Notary  Public. 


Statement    by     Lennox    P.     McLendok    to 
Rules  Committee,  March  13.  1964 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, about  4  weeks  ago  I  became  con- 
vinced that  the  investigation  under  Senate 
Resolution  212  was  rapidly  reaching  a  point 
of  no  return.  At  that  time  a  number  of 
witnesses  remained  to  testify  and  we  had 
not  completed  some  specific  Investigations 
then  underway,  such  as  those  In  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Caribbean  area. 

I  am  now  prepared  to  state  to  the  com- 
mittee my  views  with  respect  to  the  future 
activities  of  the  committee  and  of  Its  staff 
Before  stating  these  views,  I  would  like  to 
review  briefly   what  has  been  done  to  date. 

More  than  180  Individuals  have  been  In- 
terviewed at  length,  and  approximately  50 
more  have  been  Interviewed  briefly.  Some 
of  these  persons  have  been  Interviewed  twice 
and  some  even  three  times.  Written  reports 
of  these  Interviews,  numbering  more  than 
180.  have  been  prepared  and  placed  In  the 
flies  and  studied  by  the  legal  staff.  Fifty- 
nine  witnesses  have  been  examined  and  five 
of  these  In  both  executive  and  public  ses- 
sions A  total  of  42  witnesses  have  been 
examined  In  public  sessions  Records  of 
more  than  35  banks  and  financial  Institu- 
tions have  been  carefully  examined.  Infor- 
mation and  assistance  have  been  sought  and 
obtained  from  a  number  of  Government 
agencies.  The  committee  has  held  18  public 
sessions — 3  of  these  consuming  both  morn- 
ing and  afternoon.  It  has  met  In  executive 
session  on  22  days  and  6  of  these  meetings 
have  been  In  both  the  morning  and  after- 
noon It  Is  of  some  significance  that  of 
the  total  of  59  witnesses  examined,  all  but 
5  have  volunteered  to  be  Interviewed  and 
have  appeared  and  testified  voluntarily.  In 
the  course  of  the  Investigation  extending  to 


ii  cities  States,  and  countries.  Including 
plierto  Rico  and  the  Dominican  Republic, 
the  committee  has  compiled  a  list  of  more 
than  700  Individuals  and  organizations  Iden- 
tified in  interviews,  or  in  public  records,  or 
mthe  public  press  as  having  some  knowledge 
of  the  subject  matter  under  Investigation. 

This  enormous  amount  of  work  has  been 
done  by  a  relatively  small  staff  consisting 
of  four  former  FBI-trained  Investigators, 
three  trained  and  competent  accounUnts 
from  the  General  Accounting  Office,  one 
former  FBI-trained  Investigator  assigned  by 
the  minority,  and  five  permanent  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Rules  Committee,  Including  an 
associate  counsel  assigned  by  the  minority. 

It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  com- 
mittee, m  Its  investigations  and  In  taking 
evidence.  Is  bound  by  the  limitations  of  the 
Senate  resolution  under  which  It  functions. 
The  express  language  of  the  resolution  con- 
fines the  investigation  to  "financial  or  busi- 
ness interests  or  activities  of  any  officer  or 
employee  or  former  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate."  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  all 
evidence  deemed  by  me.  as  general  counsel, 
to  be  pertinent  under  this  language  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  212  has  been  produced  under 
oath  before  the  committee,  except  such 
evidence  as  witnesses  have  declined  to  give 
in  reliance  upon  their  claimed  legal  and 
constitutional  rights,  and  except  such  as  I 
have  deemed  Insignificant,  repetitive,  or 
cumulative.  Although  I  have  conferred  and 
consulted  fully  with  other  members  of  the 
staff,  I  take  full  rc-'ponslbillty  for  these  deci- 
sions required  In  the  orderly  conduct  of  the 
investigation. 

I  think  two  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
from  this  extensive  Investigation.  First,  It  Is 
highly  unlikely  that  any  additional  evidence 
can  be  found  materally  differing  from  the 
type  of  evidence  already  placed  in  the  record 
of  the  committee's  hearings;  and  second, 
that  It  Is  a  reaf  onable  certainty  that  any  ad- 
ditional evidence  which  can  be  produced  will 
be  repetitive  and  cumulative.  If  evidence 
differing  substantially  from  the  pattern  of 
evidence  already  presented  is  In  existence, 
surely  it  would  have  been  discovered  In  the 
course  of  this  Investigation. 

Although  It  Is  not  my  responsibility  to 
make  factual  conclusions  and  judgments  for 
the  committee.  It  Is  my  responsibility  to  ex- 
press to  the  committee  my  legal  opinion  as 
to  the  probative  value  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  under  my  direction. 

It  Is  my  carefully  considered  opinion  that 
the  evidence  fully  Justlfles  the  committee  In 
finding  the  exlFtence  of  conditions  which 
have  made  possible  a  multitude  of  acts  by 
some  of  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  Sen- 
ate, which  acts  are  Incompatible  with  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Senate,  violative  of 
the  generally  accepted  standards  of  official 
conduct  rightfully  expected  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  their  public  officials  and  em- 
ployees, and  constituting  Improprieties  of 
the  grossest  character  within  the  meaning  of 
Senate  Resolution  212.  The  further  and  In- 
escapable conclusion  follows  that  additional 
laws,  rules,  or  regulations  are  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  prohibiting  or  restricting  such 
activities  and  conduct. 

I  would  be  remiss  In  my  duty  to  the  com- 
mittee if  I  did  not  make  some  observations 
concerning  other  legal  aspects  of  this  in- 
vestigation. Notwlthstandlrg  widely  enter- 
tained and  often  asserted  opinions  to  the 
contrary,  the  committee  has  no  authority  to 
conduct  a  trial  or  trials  either  civil  or  crim- 
inal, of  anyone.  If,  In  the  orderly  conduct 
of  Its  Investigations,  the  evidence  shows  the 
commission  of  a  crime,  the  responsibility  for 
prosecution  of  the  Indicted  criminal  falls 
upon  the  Department  of  Justice  which,  at 
the  appropriate  time,  should  have  full  ac- 
cess to  the  committee's  records  and  files. 

It  Is  of  Importance  to  note  that  when  basic 
facts  are  once  established  from  which  the 
committee  may  draw  reasonable  conclvislons 


with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  its  legislative 
duty  of  making  recommendations  to  the 
Senate  for  remedial  and  preventive  legisla- 
tion, or  rules  and  regulations,  any  further 
Investigations  and  exposures  of  the  conduct 
of  Individuals  find  unqualified  condemnation 
in  the  applicable  court  decisions  holding 
that  exposure  for  exposure's  sake  Is  both 
legally  and  morally  indefensible. 

It  is  also  of   importance  to  take  note  of 
the    inescapyable    legal    conclusion    that    the 
committee    would    be    detoured    completely 
away  from  Its  area  of  Jurisdiction  If  It  pro- 
ceeds to  try  Individuals  for  the  pvirpose  of 
determining,  if  possible,  whether  a  particu- 
lar witness  has  not  testified  to  the  truth  or 
has    testified    falsely    respecting    details    of 
pertinent  transactions.    What  Is  material  and 
relevant   to    the   subject   matter    defined   In 
Senate    Resolution    212 — was    there    a   busi- 
ness or  financial  transaction,  participated  In 
by  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate,  con- 
stituting a  confiict  of  Interest  (as  defined  by 
Federal  law)    or  constituting  any  other  im- 
propriety (meaning  other  than  a  conflict  of 
interest)?     If  the  answer  is  "yes,"  then  the 
transaction.   Its   operation,   and    Its  purpose 
are  helpful  to  the  committee  In  the  perform- 
ance of  Its  legislative  purpose — If  the  answer 
Is  "no,"  then  the  transaction  loses  Its  proba- 
tive value,  however  curious  or  even  sensa- 
tional   It  may   be.     This   Is   not   to  say   the 
committee  Is  not  Interested  In  the  commis- 
sion of  perjury  by  witnesses,  but  In  this  con- 
nection.   It   must   be   remembered    that   the 
basis  for  the  crime  or  perjury  is  that  the  al- 
leged perjured  testimony  must  be  material 
to  the  subject  matter — meaning  helpful  to 
the    committee   in    coming   to    a   Judgmatic 
conclusion  with  respect  to  Its  recommenda- 
tions for  legislative  action.     I  can  think  of 
few  things  more  unseemly  and  positively  vio- 
lative of  the  accepted  standards  of  fair  and 
objective  Investigation  than  would  be  a  series 
of  trials  In  Instances  where  real  or  Imaginary 
conflicts  of  testimony  have  occurred  with  re- 
spect to  details  of  transactions,  which  trans- 
actions   themselves    are    adequately    estab- 
lished or  proven. 

With  this  background  and  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  committee  to  control  Its 
future  proceedings.  I  recommend: 

1.  That  investigations  and  hearings  con- 
cerning any  financial  interest  or  business 
activities  of  officers  or  employees  and  former 
officers  or  employees  of  the  Senate,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  any  such  In- 
terest or  activities  (financial  or  business  In- 
terests or  activities)  have  Involved  conflicts 
of  interest  or  other  impropriety,  be  discon- 
tinued; and 

2.  That  the  staff  and  such  other  assistants 
as  the  committee  may  choose  be  Instructed 
to  begin  Immediately  the  preparation  of  the 
committee's  report  and  Its  recommendations 
to  the  U.S.  Senate 

Statement  of  Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan, 
3:45  p.m.,  March  13,   1964 

At  3:20  this  afternoon,  I  was  astonished 
to  learn  that  Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis,  Repub- 
lican, of  Nebraska,  had  released  to  a  few  re- 
porters the  report,  or  parts  of  the  report, 
made  by  the  committee's  general  counsel, 
Maj.  L.  p.  McLendon.  In  an  executive  session 
held  this  morning.  This  act  of  Senator 
Curtis  is  violative  of  the  rules  under  which 
this  committee  has  functioned  from  the 
beginning  in  that  all  actions  and  proceed- 
ings heard  In  executive  session  are  consid- 
ered confidential  until  released  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  committee. 

In  view  of  the  conduct  of  Senator  Curtis, 
I  deem  It  necessary.  In  fairness  to  the  com- 
mittee, to  release  the  report  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  committee's  general  counsel 
to  the  entire  press  and  the  public. 

The  written  report,  which  Is  attached  to 
this  statement,  was  followed  by  an  oral 
presentation  of  Major  McLendon,  in  some 
detail  explaining  the  pains  taken  by  him  and 


all  members  of  the  staff,  including  the 
minority  members,  in  surveying  the  work 
done  by  the  staff  and  in  considering  the 
possibility  that  other  persons  might  be  in- 
terviewed and  even  examined.  He  also  re- 
ported on  each  of  the  persons  on  the  list 
dated  March  9,  1964,  which  was  furnished  by 
the  Republican  members  of  the  committee. 
Because  of  the  receipt  by  me  late  yesterday 
afternoon  of  an  affidavit  made  by  Milton 
Hauft,  which  I  immediately  passed  on  to 
Major  McLendon,  he  stated  that  his  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  future  investi- 
gations and  hearings  before  the  committee 
were  subject: 

(1)  To  the  authority  of  the  committee  to 
control  Its  future  proceedings  and  subject  to 
the  presentation  to  the  committee  of  any 
evidence  with  respect  to  the  matter  raised  by 
Mr.  Hauft's  affidavit. 

Senator  Curtis  admitted  in  the  executive 
meeting  that  he  had  requested  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate  to  raise  objection  to  the 
sitting  of  the  Rules  Committee  while  the 
Senate  was  in  session.  This  objection  hav- 
ing been  made.  It  was  necessary  for  the  com- 
mittee to  recess  at  approximately  12:30  p.m. 
The  recess  was  taken  until  Tuesday,  March 
17,  1964.  at  9  a.m. 

I  again  express  my  great  regret  that  the 
Republican  members  of  the  committee  have 
seen  fit  to  resort  to  tactics  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  committee  from  meeting  Its  re- 
sponsibility under  authority  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 212.  If  the  same  tactics  are  followed 
In  subsequent  meetings,  it  is  highly  improb- 
able that  the  committee  can  transact  any 
business  until  such  tactics  are  discontinued. 
Surely  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
public  generally  will  not  condone  the  effort 
of  the  minority  members  of  this  committee 
to  convert  this  investigation  into  a  political 
football.  I  repeat,  there  is  nothing  more 
Important  in  the  U.S.  Senate  today  than  the 
necessity  of  courageously  facing  the  adop- 
tion of  effective  laws,  rules  or  regulations 
designed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  sort  of  conduct 
on  the  part  of  Its  officers  and  employees 
which  the  evidence  before  this  committee 
now  discloses. 

Since  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fawjt 
that  the  evidence  already  heard  will  abun- 
dantly support,  both  In  law  and  In  fact,  a 
courageous  report  and  recommendations  to 
the  Senate,  there  can  be  no  Justification  for 
the  effort  being  made  by  the  Republican 
members  of  the  committee  to  throw  out  a 
dragnet  and  Interview  dozens  of  citizens  who 
are  merely  supposed  to  know  something 
about  the  subject  matter  of  the  investi- 
gation. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  the  tak- 
ing of  further  testimony  in  this  situation 
would  serve  no  legislative  purpose. 

We  therefore  have  the  duty  and  responsi- 
bility to  begin  work  on  specific  and  con- 
structive measures  to  prevent  the  kind  of 
activities  we  have  discovered  during  our  in- 
vestigation from  happening  again. 

This  Is  the  duty  of  the  U.S.  Senate — not 
that  of  the  Democrats  or  of  the  Republicans. 
Throughout  this  Investigation,  I  have  bent 
over  backwards  to  be  fair  and  nonpartisan 
I  will  continue  to  take  this  approach  be- 
cause I  think  the  Senate — the  whole  Sen- 
ate— has  a  responsibility  It  must  meet. 


Statement  by   Senator   B.  Everett  Jordan. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, March  13,  1964 
For  some  time,  It  has  been  apparent  that 
we  were  approaching  the  end  of  the  Inves- 
tigation   we    have    been    conducting    under 
Senate  Resolution  212. 

I  called  a  meeting  of  the  conmilttee  this 
morning  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  re- 
port from  our  chief  counsel  on  the  status 
of  the  investigation. 

He  gave  a  very  comprehensive  report  and 
recommended  that  the  committee  terminate 
the  hearings  in  the  Baker  InvestigaUon  aad 
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begin  work  on  a  report  to  the  Senate  with 
the  understanding  that  the  committee  will 
consider  any  newly  discovered  evidence  as 
it  continues  Its  work. 

After  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  matter, 
the  committee  voted  six  to  three  to  follow 
Major   McLendon's  recommendations. 

I  think  It  Is  obvious  to  anyone  who  makes 
a  fair  appraisal  of  the  work  we  have  done 
that  It  Is  time  for  us  to  move  from  the  In- 
vestigating stage  to  the  reporting  stage. 

The  committee  has  been  carrying  on  this 
Investigation  for  5  months.  We  have  piled 
up  a  tremendous  amount  of  evidence.  We 
have  uncovered  situations  that  are  unfor- 
tunate, tragic,  and  completely  Incompatible 
with  the  conduct  rightfully  expected  of 
those  who  hold  positions  of  public  trust. 

We  have  reached  the  point  that  we  feel 
that  the  taking  of  further  testimony  on  this 
situation  would  be  purely  repetitious  and 
would   serve    no   legislative   purpose. 

We  therefore  have  the  duty  and  responsi- 
bility to  begin  work  on  specific  and  con- 
structive measures  to  prevent  the  kind  of 
activities  we  have  discovered  during  our  in- 
vestigation from  happening  again. 

This  Is  the  duty  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  not 
that  of  the  Democrats  or  of  the  Republi- 
cans. Throughout  this  Investigation.  I  have 
bent  over  backward  to  be  fair  and  non- 
partisan. 

I  win  continue  to  take  this  approach  be- 
cause I  think  the  Senate — the  whole  Sen- 
ate— has  a  responsibility  It  must  meet. 

There  are  those  who.  of  course,  do  not 
agree  with  the  action  the  committee  has 
taken.  There  are  those  who  have  sought 
to  make  this  investigation  a  razzle-dazzle 
game  of  partisan  politics.  There  are  those 
who  would  continue  the  Investigation  on 
and  on.  and  plow  the  same  ground  over  and 
over  again  Just  for  the  sake  of  partisan 
political  advantage. 

In  looking  at  the  matter  objectively.  I 
guess  we  must  expect  this  from  those  whose 
main  interest  Is  to  draw  political  blood. 
This  Is  to  be  expected  because,  after  all.  this 
Is  an  election  year 

But  this  committee  and  the  Senate  have 
a  responsibility  to  rise  above  partisan  poli- 
tics and  take  action  on  the  situation  we 
have  uncovered. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  sincerely 
feel  we  must  move  In  this  direction  without 
further  delay. 

I  plan  to  make  a  report  to  the  Senate  on 
the  committee's  action  Just  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  I  Intend  to  get  the  full  committee 
to  work  on  a  final  report  and  recommenda- 
tions In  the  very  near  future. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  Mar.  12. 
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WHrrcwASH 

Those  who  have  been  trying  to  Identify 
that  unpleasant  odor  floating  abound  the 
Senate  side  of  the  Capitol  need  go  no  fur- 
ther.    Its  whitewash. 

There  is  every  Indication  that  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Senator  Jordan  of  North  Carolina.  Is  pre- 
paring to  give  up  the  ghost  In  its  Investiga- 
tion of  the  Bobby  Baker  scandal  Appar- 
ently the  committee,  or  the  controlling  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  have  had  enough 
They  dont  want  to  develop  the  whole  truth 
for  the  edification  of  the  public. 

The  excuse  offered  Is  that  there  are  no 
other  useful  witnesses  who  might  be  called. 
This  Is  nonsense 

What  about  Senators?  What  about  party 
girls?  What  about  unexplored  statements 
regarding  campaign  funds?  What  about 
Jay  McDonnell,  who  was  fired  as  assistant 
to  Bobby  Baker  because  he  didn't  agree  with 
all  aspects  of  the  Baker  method  of  opera- 
tion? What  about  a  lobbyist  nanied  I. 
Irving  Davidson,  who  might  have  some  Im- 
portant testimony  to  give? 


Most  Important  of  all.  what  about  Walter 
Jenkins,  longtime  aid  to  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son? 

Senator  WrtLiAMs.  Republican,  of  Dela- 
ware, has  Just  given  the  committee  an  afll- 
davlt  from  Don  R.  Reynolds,  Sliver  Spring 
Insurance  man,  which  raises  grave  questions 
respecting  Mr.  Jenkins.  Shouldn't  these  be 
explored — at  least  to  the  extent  of  trying  to 
pin  down  the  truth? 

And  what  about  the  deal  In  which  Mr. 
Reynolds  said  he  bought  $1,280  worth  of 
useless  advertising  time  on  the  Johnson  tele- 
vision station  In  Texas  after  he  had  sold  a 
$100,000  life  insurance  policy  to  Mr.  John- 
son? Mr.  Reynolds  has  testified  under  oath 
that  he  discussed  this  advertising  project 
with  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Jenkins  has  never 
been  called  to  testify.  But  he  has  denied  In 
a  sworn  statement  that  he  had  "any  knowl- 
edge" of  the  arrangements  between  Mr.  Reyn- 
olds and   the  station. 

Is  this  not  important?  Mr  Jenkins  was 
a  Senate  employee  at  the  time.  Why  has 
he  not  at  least  been  called  as  a  witness  and 
cross-examined  In  an  effort  to  clear  up  this 
apparent  discrepancy?  Mr.  Reynolds  un- 
doubtedly paid  for  the  time.  Somebody 
made  the  arrangements.  Why  is  the  com- 
mittee so  afraid  to  explore  the  matter? 

Whitewash  Is  a  useful  commodity  for 
sprucing  up  fences  and  outbuildings.  But 
It  serves  only  one  purpose  in  this  instance — 
to  leave  In  the  public  mind  a  deep  and  fully 
Justified  suspicion  that  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  Is  trying  to  cover  up  a  major 
scandal  with  far-reaching  ramifications. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Mar.  6.  1964) 

The    $10,000    Qucbt    to    Baker — Ewigmatic 
Question  Needs  Clearing  Up  To  Forestai.l 
Doubts.  Wrong  Imputations 
(By  Richard  WUson) 

Senator  Hugh  Scott,  Republican,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, directed  the  following  question  to 
Robert  Baker,  former  secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate Democratic  majority: 

"Mr  Baker,  did  not  Mr.  Fred  Black  give  you 
$10,000  In  cash  In  $100  bills  In  an  envelope  In 
the  Carlton  Hotel  In  Washington,  these  mon- 
eys to  be  delivered  to  one  of  the  presidential 
candidates  for  use  In  his  campaign?" 

No  answer. 

"Mr.  Baker,  did  not  he  state  at  the  time 
of  the  delivery  of  that  $10,000  In  cash  In  $100 
bills — did  not  Mr.  Black  state  to  you  at  the 
time  of  delivery  of  said  $10,000  In  cash  In 
$100  bills,  that  $90,000  would  be  coming  for 
the  same  purpose  to  aid  the  candidate  In 
the  1960  election?" 

No  answer 

Robert  Baker  had  one  Interest  In  the  presi- 
dential campaign  of  1960.  He  was  working 
for  the  nomination  of  his  boss  and  patron. 
Senator  Lyndon  Johnson,  as  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  President. 

Senator  Scott's  enigmatic  questions  were 
thus  of  special  Interest.  No  testimony  has 
been  offered  that  Baker's  friend.  Black, 
handed  Baker  the  handy  little  packet  of  $100 
bills  Black  is  the  Washington  representa- 
tive of  defense  contractors  who  has  testified 
that  he  had  Caribbean  gambling  Interests. 

Cash  money  In  copious  quantities  has. 
however,  previously  been  associated  with 
Baker.  Testimony  was  given  that  he  kept 
large  sums  of  cash  In  a  cabinet  In  his  ofllce 
in  the  Capitol  where  he  served  as  Senator 
Johnson's  lieutenant  in  operating  the  Sen- 
ate. According  to  the  testimony.  Baker 
handled  this  cash  familiarly,  counting  It  out 
In  sums  up  to  $13,500,  which  he  placed  In  en- 
velopes and  on  one  occasion  accidentally 
counted  out  $1,000  too  much. 

The  derivation  of  this  cash  Is  not  estab- 
lished. What  appears  to  be  established — at 
least  as  an  {^legation — Is  that  Baker  was  an 
associate  of  persons  engaged  In  legal  gam- 
bling operations.    The  most  recent  testimony 


on  this  p>olnt  is  that  Baker  arranged  discus- 
sions on  Caribbean  gambling  concessions  for 
Las  Vegas  gamblers  whom  he  described  u 
"clients  and  friends." 

Thus  an  unpleasant  association  of  ideta 
has  been  set  up,  whether  Justified  or  not,  and 
the  senatorial  Investigating  committee  hw 
been  trying  to  get  at  the  facts.  Additional 
testimony  Is  expected  on  the  matter  to  which 
Senator  Scott  referred:  that  Is,  the  question 
of  the  availability  of  $100,000  In  cash  "to  be 
delivered  to  one  of  the  presidential  candi- 
dates for  use  In  his  campaign." 

It  Is  assumed,  in  fact  it  has  never  been 
denied,  that  Baker  played  some  part  in  the 
collection  of  funds  to  aid  Senators  in  their 
campaigns  for  reelection.  There  Is  nothing 
unusual  nor  necessarily  Irregular  about  this 
Both  parties  have  senatorial  campaign  com- 
mittees which  raise  funds  to  help  incumbents 
get  reelected. 

But  it  has  long  been  a  matter  of  curiosity 
and  concern  where  such  funds  come  from 
and  how  they  are  disbursed,  whether  strlngj 
are  tied  to  their  disbursement,  and  whether 
the  giving  or  withholding  of  such  sums  may 
be  used  by  the  party  leadership  to  enforce 
political  regularity. 

To  this  extent,  therefore,  the  questioning 
of  Baker  on  the  $100,000  In  cash  has  a  true 
legislative  purpose.  It  would  be  prudent 
for  the  Senate  to  consider  whether  or  not 
additional  legislation  would  be  desirable  to 
enforce  strict  control  over  and  accounting 
of  such  cash  sums,  or  political  contributions 
in  any  form,  but  particularly  if  in  cash. 

But  entirely  aside  from  that  aspect,  the 
whole  matter  raised  by  Senator  Scott  needs 
to  be  cleared  up  so  that  there  will  be  no  lin- 
gering doubts  or  wrongful  Imputations.  A 
contribution  of  $100,000  In  cash  Is  quite  a 
large  sum,  and  very  unusual,  especially  when 
Its  origin  Is  In  doubt. 

This  Is  a  matter  of  more  Importance  than 
the  gift  of  a  stereo  set  or  the  whereabouts 
of  Nancy  Carole  Tyler  at  any  given  time 
The  mere  fact  that  Baker  refuses  to  testify 
on  this  and  other  points  does  not  excuse  the 
committee  from  finding  out  more  about  the 
questions  raised   by  Senator   Scott. 


[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Mar.  9, 
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Interpretation:    Hill  Reforics  Unlikzlt 

From  Baker  Inquiry 

(By  Paul  Hope) 

Democrats  on  the  Senate  Rules  Commit- 
tee are  getting  ready  to  fold  the  tent  on 
Capitol  Hill's  Bobby  Baker  show. 

And  the  Inquiry  into  the  former  Senate 
employee's  private  affairs  has  about  as  much 
chance  of  reforming  anything  on  Capitol 
Hill  as  Bobby  Baker  has  of  becoming  the 
vlce-presldentlal  nominee. 

So  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  the  In- 
quiry seems  likely  to  end  about  where  most 
everyone  thought  It  would:  The  whip  will 
be  applied  to  Mr  Baker  but  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee will  make  sure  no  Senators  get  stung 
by  the  backlash. 

The  committee,  of  course  will  hold  a  few 
more  hearings.  One  was  held  today.  But  It 
reportedly  has  decided  not  to  venture  Into 
any  news  areas  of  Inquiry  that  have  not  al- 
ready been   broached. 

democrats  seek  halt 
Most  of  the  Democrats  on  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee apparently  have  agreed  that  the  com- 
mittee has  peeked  Into  enough  corridors  of 
Mr.  Baker's  life  and  that  any  more  explora- 
tion might  only  lead  to  grief  for  their  side. 
As  they  apparently  see  It.  the  Job  was  to 
investigate  Senate  employees  and  to  recom- 
mend some  rules  for  the  conduct  of  Senate 
hirelings.  It  is  highly  doubted  that  they 
will  recommend  any  for  the  bosses. 

Republicans  on  the  committee  who  would 
like  to  exploit  the  Baker  affair  for  a  cam- 
paign Issue   are  expected  to  make   a  last- 
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Miteh  stand  to  keep  the  Investigation  going, 
hut  they  probably  won't  have  the  votes. 
The  showdown  might  come  next  week. 

RcDubllcans  claim  the  White  House  has 
nrevalled  upon  committee  Democrats  to 
.hut  down  the  investigation  because  the  ad- 
ministration doesn't  want  the  hearings 
dragged  further  Into  the  presidential  elec- 
tion year. 

feared  senate  prober 

One  thing  that  has  kept  the  Investigation 
-oinn  as  long  as  it  has  is  a  fear  by  the  Demo- 
crats that  the  Republicans— especially  Sen- 
ator John  J.  Williams  of  Delaware,  who 
gnearheaded  the  move  for  the  Investiga- 
tion—haven't  revealed  all  they  know.  The 
Democrats  now  apparently  are  willing  to 
eamble  that  the  Republicans  don't  have  any 
slgnlflcant  factual  material  that  could  prove 
embarrassing  If  the  Investigation  is  closed. 

The  probe  apparently  will  be  ended  with- 
out going  Into  issues  such  as  party  girls  and 
campaign  funds. 

One  reason  the  committee  won't  go  into 
the  party  girl  Issue  is  the  Senate's  natural 
instinct  to  protect  Its  own. 

For  example,  one  witness  said  that  when 
ftrst  interviewed  by  staff  Investigators  he 
started  telling  some  stories  about  party  girls. 
The  witness  was  asked  if  any  Senator  were 
involved  and  he  said  yes.  When  the  wit- 
ness appeared  before  the  Senators  on  the 
committee  for  Interrogation,  he  wasn't  asked 
a  single  question  about  the  girls. 

The  committee  has  the  names  of  at  least 
four  of  the  so-called  party  girls  but  none 
of  them  has  been  called  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  party  girl  aspect  of  the  Baker  case 
has  been  like  some  other  areas  of  the  in- 
vestigation— each  time  there  seems  to  be  the 
possibility  of  Involvement  of  a  Senator,  the 
committee  has  shied  away. 

airlines   bill    cited 

The  committee  has  never  called  anyone  to 
testify  why  Bobby  Baker  was  presented  a 
bill  last  year  for  $16,000  for  a  Riddle  Air- 
lines charter  filght  to  Las  Vegas  carrying  80 
passengers — most  of  them  lobbyists  and 
congressional  staff  members — to  a  fund- 
raUlng  dinner  for  Senator  Cannon,  Demo- 
crat of  Nevada.  Senator  Cannon  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Rules  Committee. 

The  bill  was  never  paid  and  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  this  week  fined  the  airline 
1750  for  violating  Federal  regulations  In  con- 
nection with  the  flight. 

When  it  was  disclosed  that  Senator 
Smathers.  Democrat  of  Florida,  cut  Mr. 
Baker  In  on  a  land  deal  In  Florida,  the  Rules 
Committee  didn't  think  it  necessary  to  call 
Senator  Smothers.  Committee  Chairman 
B  Everett  Jordan,  Democrat  of  North  Caro- 
lina, said  the  committee  wasn't  investigating 
Senators. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  to  And  out  how 
Bobby  Baker  handled  senatorial  campaign 
funds. 

At  one  pxjlnt  in  Mr.  Baker's  high-flvlng 
career  he  was  secretary  to  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic Campaign  Committee  In  addition  to 
his  post  as  secretary  to  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority. 

REYNOLDS     OFFERS     TIPS 

One  witness,  Don  B  Reynolds,  said  he  told 
committee  Investigators  he  had  some  Infor- 
mation about  Mr  Baker's  handing  of  cam- 
paign funds  but  they  didn't  seem  interested. 

One  of  the  things  he  said  he  would  have 
told  the  committee,  had  they  asked  him,  was 
that  he  saw  Fred  B.  Black.  Jr..  who  was 
flred  la.'t  week  as  North  American  Aviation's 
Washington  representative,  hand  Mr.  Baker 
•10.000  In  a  Washington  hotel  for  Lvndon  B. 
Johnson's  1960  campaign  for  the  presidential 
nomination.  He  quoted  Mr  Black  as  say- 
ing that  $90,000  more  would  be  forthcom- 
ing. 

Another  person  closely  associated  with 
Mr.  Baker  on  Capitol  Hill  has  told  reporters 
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that  Mr.  Baker's  office  was  like  a  headquar- 
ters for  the  1960  presidential  primary  cam- 
paign in  West  Virginia  of  Senator  Hum- 
phrey, Democrat  of  Minnesota,  who  now  Is 
Senate  majority  whip. 

Mr.  Reynolds  has  said  he  was  present 
when  Mr.  Baker  made  statements  about 
channeling  funds  Into  the  Humphrey  cam- 
paign to  stop  the  John  F.  Kennedy  band- 
wagon so  Mr.  Johnson  would  be  In  a  bet- 
ter position  for  the  nomination. 

N.  Joe  Rahall,  a  Beckley  (W.  Va.)  busi- 
nessman who  loaned  Mr.  Baker  $10,000  in 
1962,  told  a  reporter  last  week  that  Mr. 
Baker  was  working  on  the  scene  In  West 
Virginia  for  Senator  Humphrey  and  "touched 
base  two  or  three  times"  in  Beckley  during 
the  campaign. 

BAKER    FIRED    AID 

The  Rules  Committee  probably  could 
learn  a  lot  about  Mr.  Baker's  operation  on 
Capitol  Hill  from  Jay  McDonnell,  former  as- 
sistant to  Mr.  Baker  who  was  flred  because 
he  frequently  was  at  odds  with  the  majority 
secretary  on  the  way  things  should  be  han- 
dled. If  the  Rules  Committee  has  talked  to 
Mr.  McDonnell,  it  hasn't  disclosed  it. 

Neither  has  the  committee  seen  fit  to 
question  Mr.  Reynolds  In  public.  Testimony 
taken  In  closed  session  from  the  Sliver  Spring 
Insurance  man  and  made  public  later  pro- 
vided some  of  the  more  sensational  aspects 
of  the  case — the  gift  of  a  stereo  set  to  Pres- 
ident Johnson  and  the  controversial  adver- 
tising time  Mr.  Reynolds  bought  on  the 
Johnson  family's  television  station. 

Nor  has  the  committee  seen  fit  to  call 
Walter  Jenkins,  a  White  House  aid.  to  testi- 
fy about  the  apparent  discrepancy  between 
a  sworn  statement  he  made  to  the  commit- 
tee and  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Reynolds  about 
the  television  time. 

Mr.  Reynolds  said  he  was  persuaded  by  Mr. 
Jenkins  to  buy  $1,280  worth  of  advertising 
on  the  Johnson  station  after  he  was  per- 
mitted to  write  a  $100,000  Insurance  policy 
on  Mr.  Johnson's  life.  Mr.  Jenkins  said  in 
a  statement — not  in  testimony — that  he 
knew   nothing   about   the   arrangements. 

CONFLICT  OF  INTEREST  STUDIED 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  investigation 
Is  to  determine  whether  the  private  busi- 
ness affairs  of  any  present  or  former  Sen- 
ate employee  constituted  a  conflict  of  inter- 
est with  official  duties  and  whether  any  leg- 
islation is  needed  to  control  such  activities. 

At  the  time  of  the  advertising  transaction. 
Mr.  Jenkins  was  on  the  Senate  payroll  as 
administrative  assistant  to  then  Senate 
Democratic  Leader  Johnson.  He  also  was  a 
stockholder  and  official  of  the  L.B.J.  Co.,  the 
Johnson  family's  holding  company. 

The  resolution  authorizing  the  Investiga- 
tion does  not  limit  the  inquiry  to  Mr.  Baker, 
In  fact  It  does  not  mention  his  name.  But 
the  Rules  Committee  has  given  no  Indica- 
tion— at  least  publicly— that  It  is  very  much 
Interested  in  finding  out  what  other  Senate 
employees  or  former  employees  are  doing  or 
have  done  on  the  side. 

There  Is  no  Indication  that  the  committee 
plans  to  call  I.  Irving  Davidson,  a  Washing- 
ton lobbyist  whose  name  has  come  up  at 
least  twice  In  testimony. 

One  of  Mr.  Baker's  associates,  Thomas  D. 
Webb.  Washington  represenUtlve  of  the 
Murchlson  family  of  Texas,  said  Mr.  David- 
son introduced  him  to  Teamster  Boss  James 
R.  Hoffa.  Mr,  Webb  later  negotiated  a  loan 
from  the  Teamsters  for  a  Florida  land  ven- 
ture In  which  Mr.  Webb  and  Mr.  Baker  and 
several  others  had  an  Interest. 

A  Chicago  meatpacker  said  Mr.  Davidson 
was  the  first  person  to  ask  him  If  he  would 
be  interested  In  Imoortlng  meat  from  a 
slaughterhouse  In  Haiti  owned  by  the 
Murchlsons. 

Mr.  Baker  Is  getting  a  commission  on  Im- 
ports by  the  Chicago  firm  and  at  the  same 


time  Is  reported  to  be  getting  a  cut  of  the 
profits  from  the  slaughterhouse. 

It  was  reported  that  last  year  Mr.  Baker 
delivered  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  some  documents  Mr.  Davidson 
had  to  fill  out  in  connection  with  an  in- 
vestigation of  agents  of  foreign  clients.  He 
also  was  reported  to  have  made  telephone 
calls  to  the  committee  office  on  Mr.  David- 
son's behalf. 

Mr.  Davidson,  who  has  share  an  office  with 
columnist  Drew  Pearson's  associate.  Jack 
Anderson,  has  been  a  longtime  agent  for  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  and  recently  regis- 
tered as  agent  for  the  Government  of  Haiti. 
He  also  lists  in  his  foreign  agent's  file  that 
one  of  his  clients  Is  Tecon  Corp..  a  heavy 
construction  company  owned  by  the  Mur- 
chlsons. 

The  transcript  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  hearings  shows  that  Mr.  David- 
son paid  the  hotel  bills  at  the  1960  Demo- 
cratic convention  for  Mr.  Pearson  and  Mr. 
Anderson.  In  a  letter  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  Mr.  Anderson  said  that  to 
the  best  of  his  recollection  Mr.  Pearson  set- 
tled the  bin  with  Mr.  Davidson.  Mr. 
Davidson  also  said  In  his  foreign  agent's  file 
that  he  accompanied  Mr.  Pearson  In  1959 
on  a  trip  to  several  Caribbean  countries. 

Mr.  Pearson  has  been  accused  by  Republi- 
cans on  the  Rules  Committee  of  trying  to 
smear  Mr.  Reynolds  through  the  publication 
of  confidential  Air  Force  records  which  they 
claim  the  White  House  leaked  to  Mr.  Pearson. 
The  Rules  Committee  wanted  to  find  out 
what  connection  Mr.  Baker  had  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  National  Bank  which 
was  granted  a  Federal  charter  In  1962,  the 
first  to  be  authorized  In  Washington  in  29 
years.  The  committee  quizzed  the  executive 
vice  president  about  loans  made  to  Mr. 
Baker  but  it  didn't  call  the  man  listed  by 
Mr.  Baker  as  his  reference  on  an  application 
for  stock  in  the  bank. 

BUYS    1,500    SHARES 

Mr.  Baker  was  allowed  to  buy  1,500  shares 
In  the  first  sale  of  stock,  a  sale  that  repcwt- 
edly  was  heavily  over-subscribed.  In  his  ap- 
plication for  the  stock,  Mr.  Baker  listed  as  his 
reference  Max  Kampelman,  former  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  Senator  Humphrey.  Mr. 
Kampelman  Is  attorney  for  the  bank  and  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  bank. 

The  committee  apparently  is  not  interested 
in  getting  Matthew  McCloskey,  big  Demo- 
cratic Party  fund  raleer  and  former  ambas- 
sador to  Ireland,  to  tell  whether  he  had  any 
dealings  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Reynolds  testified  that  he  was  present 
In  Mr.  Baker's  office  when  Mr.  McCloskey  and 
others  were  there  discussing  bidding  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  Stadium.  The  Reynolds 
Insurance  flrm.  in  which  Mr.  Baker  was  listed 
as  vice  president,  got  the  construction  bond- 
ing business  on  the  stadium  after  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey got  the  contract. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  I  shall  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  for 
the  regular  order.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  is  quite  within  his  rights  to  ask 
a  question,  but  not  to  make  a  speech. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  do  not  intend  to 
make  a  speech.  I  should  like  to  preface 
my  question  by  saying  that  I  am  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Scott  1  for  his  presentation  before  the 
Senate.  I  find  myself  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  that  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  find 
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themselves   with   respect  to  the  corre- 
spondence. 

One  question  that  continually  crops  up 
Is  as  follows:  Have  the  majority  members 
of  the  committee  refused  to  hear  the  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  Jenkins.  Presidential  aid, 
with  respect  to  his  Impugning  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Reynolds? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  They  have  refused  to 
hear  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Jenkins.  That 
situation  arose  In  the  following  manner: 
One  of  the  Senators  on  the  minority  side 
made  the  request.  The  other  two  Sena- 
tors joined  in  it.  At  that  point,  or  short- 
ly thereafter,  after  some  debate,  a  mo- 
tion was  made  to  terminate  the  Investi- 
gatory phase  of  the  proceedings.  We 
were  not  even  given  any  reason  why  the 
majority  did  not  wish  to  hear  that  wit- 
ness or  other  suggested  witnesses. 

Mr.  SIMPSON     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  view  of  some  com- 
ments that  were  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  a  few  moments  ago.  I  should  like 
to  ask  a  question  to  make  clear  the  scope 
of  the  Investigation. 

Is  it  the  Senator's  opinion  that,  to  the 
extent  that  the  improprieties  may  af- 
fect not  only  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  staffs  and  employees  of  the  Senate, 
but  also  members  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  the  various 
agencies,  and  the  like,  that  the  investi- 
gation should  properly  be  directed? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  suspect  that  the  Sena- 
tor will  never  know,  because  of  the  pend- 
ing action  of  the  committee.  I  have  in- 
dicated that  raw  files  were  taken  from 
the  Investigatory  agencies.  An  answer 
from  the  Air  Force  was  equivocal, 
evasive.  It  took  12  days  for  them  to 
answer.  An  answer  from  the  FBI  was 
given  to  me  within  the  hour  of  my  re- 
quest of  the  FBI.  I  was  advised  by  Mr. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  that  this  investigation 
had  been  turned  over  to  the  Department 
of  Justice.  As  to  the  Air  Force.  I  was 
not  only  not  advised  of  the  answer  to  my 
question,  that  is.  who  raided  those  files 
improperly  to  ruin  forever  the  character 
and  reputation  of  a  witness,  but  I  was 
answered  falsely  when  the  letter  to  me 
stated  that  the  information  had  been 
made  available  to  committee  counsel  on 
either  the  19th  or  the  29th  of  January. 
Committee  counsel  said  that  indeed  the 
information  had  been  piven  to  him,  and 
the  man  who  called  concluded  his  call 
by  saying  words  to  the  following  effect: 

Major,  let  us  understand  that  I  have  not 
given  you  anything. 

So  someone  In  the  Air  Force  deliber- 
ately undertook  to  prevent  the  truth 
from  coming  out.  That  is  how  bad  the 
situation  is. 

But  the  Senator  from  Iowa  will  never 
know,  and  neither  will  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  because  the  committee 
may  not  make  any  effort  to  find  out. 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator   yield   for   a   further   question? 

Mr   SCOTT,     I  yield 

Mr,  MILLER,  I  should  like  to  get  at 
the  following  point:  To  the  extent  that 
an  employee  of  the  Senate,  or  a  Senator 
himself  for  that  matter,  or  an  employee 


in  a  Senator's  ofBce.  would  be  Involved 
In  an  Impropriety  with  respect  to  one 
of  the  Federal  agencies,  whether  it  be 
a  Federal  agency  relating  to  the  grant- 
ing of  bank  charters  or  relating  to  the 
granting  of  import  licenses  or  anything 
else  Involving  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  would  not  the  Senator 
believe  that  to  the  extent  that  such  im- 
proprieties. If  there  were  any.  involved 
employees  of  the  Senate.  Senators,  or 
members  of  their  staffs,  that  situation 
would  be  a  proper  subject  for  the  com- 
mittee to  Investigate? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Investigation  of  any- 
thing contained  within  the  scope  of  the 
resolution,  as  clarified  by  the  colloquy 
between  the  various  Senators  to  whom 
I  made  reference  earlier,  would  be 
proper. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Some  people  have  sug- 
gested that  all  of  the  improprieties 
merely  involve  the  Senate  Chamber  and 
the  Senate  Office  Building,  and  perhaps 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  Would  the 
Senator  elaborate  on  that  question,  so 
that  we  may  know  whether  or  not  we  are 
confining  the  Investigation  to  one  locale? 

Mr,  SCOTT,  To  name  Government 
agencies,  except  In  cases  In  which  I  have 
named  them,  where  there  Is  an  actual 
obligation,  would  be  an  injustice.  But 
testimony  did  reveal,  and  future  testi- 
mony, if  ever  taken.  In  my  judgment, 
would  reveal,  that  Bobby  Baker,  to  whom 
I  have  special  reference,  and  others,  used 
their  Influence  with  Government  agen- 
cies; that  those  Government  agencies 
stood  m  awe  of  him:  that  they  jumped 
at  his  command:  and  that  he  was  able 
to  obtain  large  sums  of  money,  and 
projected  a  pretty  good  salary,  though 
not  big — less  than  $20.000 — Into  a  situa- 
tion in  which  he  could  show  financial  as- 
sets of  over  $2  million.  That  Is  the  sort 
of  thing  that  I  say  is  not  repetitive.  It  is 
not  cumulative.  In  spite  of  the  good  will 
of  our  counsel,  who  says  that  he  does  not 
want  to  look  Into  the  question  any  more 
because  the  testimony  would  be  cumula- 
tive and  repetitive.  Many  of  the  ques- 
tions have  never  been  looked  Into  before. 

The  Preston  Moore  case  on  misappro- 
priation of  funds  has  never  been  looked 
into.  The  forgery  of  the  income  tax  re- 
turns has  never  been  looked  into.  That 
testimony  would  not  be  cumulative.  It 
would  be  important  and  relevant.  The 
investigation  should  continue.  It  should 
continue  fearlessly.  It  should  continue 
until  the  truth  is  made  known,  so  that 
the  Senate  may  have  the  material  on 
the  basis  of  which  to  consider  the  adop- 
tion of  new  rules  and  regulations  or  new 
laws. 

With  that  statement  I  conclude, 

Mr  CLARK.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ribi- 
corr  in  the  chair ) .  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  With  some  reluctance  I 
rise  to  comment  on  the  speech  made  by 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania.  I  had 
not  Intended  to  do  so:  first,  because  I  was 
far  from  sure  that  he  was  going  to  speak 
this  afternoon:  second,  because  I  am  the 
next  to  the  junior  member  of  the  ma- 
jority on  the  committee,  and  I  would 
have  expected  that  Senators  who  are 


my  senior  on  that  committee  would  have 
carried  the  initial  burden  of  comment- 
ing on  what  the  Senator  from  Pennw]! 
vanla  has  said. 

Unfortunately,  as  has  appeared  In  the 
colloquy  so  far.  the  junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  did  not  notify  any  member 
on  the  committee  that  he  Intended  to 
speak  this  afternoon  until  15  minutes 
before  he  spoke — with  one  exception 
The  junior  Senator  did  tell  me  last  Fri- 
day that  he  might  speak  this  afternoon. 
As  I  recall,  he  asked  me  to  keep  that  In- 
formation in  confidence,  which  I  did. 

Mr,  SCOTT,     That  is  correct, 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr,  President.  I  regret 
very  much  that  a  certain  partisan  aroma 
arises  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
afternoon  I  shall  do  nothing  either  to 
increase  the  smoke  from  which  that 
aroma  comes  or  to  permit  It  to  be  fanned 
into  flames, 

I  believe,  however,  that.  In  the  interest 
of  accuracy.  It  is  important  to  state  now 
for  the  record.  In  view  of  the  comments 
by  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr, 
Scott  1.  the  basic  background  of  this  In- 
vestigation, where  It  stands,  now.  and 
what  my  own  view  is.  as  an  Individual 
member  of  the  committe.  as  to  where  we 
should  go  from  here, 

I  speak  for  no  one  but  myself,  but  I 
speak  as  a  member  who  has  conscien- 
tiously tried  to  keep  on  top  of  the  course 
of  this  investigation,  although  there  have 
been  many  days  when,  because  of  other 
committee  meetings  which  I  felt  had 
priority,  or  because  I  was  bored  with 
some  of  the  testimony  which  had  been 
taken.  I  was  not  present  at  the  public 
or  private  hearings. 

On  October  10.  1963,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr,  Willums]  submitted 
Senate  Resolution  212,  The  Senator  Is 
on  the  floor,  and  I  ask  him  to  check  me 
If  my  statement  is  not  accurate. 

After  having  conferred  with  both  the 
majority  and  the  minority  leaders  with 
respect  to  Its  terms,  and  having  obtained 
their  agreement  that  the  resolution  was 
appropriate  under  the  clrciunstances, 
and  also  having  obtained  their  promise 
of  support  for  its  adoption,  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to.  without  dissent  from 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  on  October 
10. 

While  I  am  not  sure  of  It.  I  believe 
many,  if  not  all.  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  most,  if  not  all.  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  press  are  familiar  with  what 
the  resolution  sets  forth,  I  think  it  Im- 
portant, in  view  of  the  comments  made 
by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, to  state  quite  clearly  just  what 
that  resolution  calls  for. 

It  directs  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

To  make  a  study  and  investigation  with 
respect  to  any  financial  or  business  Interests 
or  activities  of  any  ofllcer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate  •  •  •  for  the  purposes  of  ascertain- 
ing (1)   whether  any  such  interests — 

And  I  Interpolate  that  the  words  "such 
interests"  can  refer  only  to  business  and 
financial  interests  or  activities,  and  to 
nothing  else.  That  is  the  clear  and  un- 
ambiguous meaning  of  that  word. 

I  quote  again — 
such    interests    or    activities    have    Involved 
conflicts  of   interest    or   other   Impropriety: 
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^^  (J)  whether  additional  laws,  rules,  or 
t^lstlons  are  necessary  or  desirable  for  the 
^MTpoae  of  prohibiting  or  restricting  any  such 
interests  or  activities. 

I  continue  the  quotation: 
The  committee  shall  report  to  the  Senate 
tX  the  earliest  practicable  date  the  results  of 
its  study  and  Investigation  together  with 
iuch  recommendations  as  It  may  deem  de- 
sirable. 

The  committee  proceeded  to  organize, 
and  immediately  a  demand  was  made  by 
the  minority  for  their  own  counsel  and 
for  their  own  investigators.  This  de- 
mand was  acquiesced  In  by  the  majority. 
The  minority  investigators,  I  am  in- 
formed, have  been  assiduous  In  the  per- 
formance of  their  Investigatory  duties. 
The  minority  counsel  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Interview  any  witnesses  he 
wanted  to  interview,  and  has  been  pres- 
ent at  all  meetings  of  the  committee,  and 
has  Indeed,  participated  quite  actively, 
through  the  advice  he  has  given  to  the 
minority  members  of  the  committee,  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  committee. 

Early  in  the  proceedings  the  commit- 
tee again — I  think  my  recollection  Is  cor- 
rect, and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis)  will  correct  me  if  it  is  In 
error,  at  the  instance  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis!,  the  senior 
minority  member  of  the  committee — 
adopted  rules  of  procedure  governing  the 
investigation  into  the  financial  or  busi- 
ness Interests  of  any  officer  or  employee 
or  former  officer  or  employee  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  for 
long  been  a  valued  menr.ber  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  and 
he  has  had  In  that  capacity  probably 
more  experience  In  Investigations  of  this 
sort  than  has  any  other  member  of  the 
committee. 

It  is  my  understanding — and  the  Sen- 
ator will  correct  me  if  I  am  in  error — 
that  these  rules  of  procedure  were  mod- 
eled on  the  procedures  of  the  McClellan 
committee  otherwise  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  rules  of  procedure  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  In  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CoMMrrTEE  ON  Rules  and  Administration, 
U.S.  Senate,  Rules  of  Procedure  Govern- 
ing the  Investigation  into  the  Financial 
o«  Business  Interests  of  any  Officer  or 
Employee  or  Former  Officer  or  Employee 
OF  the  Senate 

I  Adopted  November  14.  1963) 
1 88th  Cong,.  1st  ses8,| 

senate     resolution     2 1 2 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Octo- 
ber 10,  1963,  Mr.  Williams  oT  Delaware  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution;  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to: 

"Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  or  any  duly  authorized 
sulx?ommlttee  thereof  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  a  study  and  Investigation  with 
respect  to  any  nnanclal  or  business  interests 
or  activities  of  any  officer  or  employee  or 
former  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  ( 1 )  whether  any 
such  Interests  or  activities  have  Involved 
conflicts  of  Interest  or  other  Impropriety,  and 
(2)  whether  additional  laws,  rules,  or  regu- 


lations are  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prohibiting  or  restricting  any  such  In- 
terests or  activities.  The  committee  shall  re- 
port to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  the  results  of  Its  study  and  Investigation 
together  with  such  recommendations  as  It 
may  deem  desirable." 

1 88th  Cong.,  1st  sess,.  Rept,  No,  626) 

senate    resolution    221 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Novem- 
ber 1  (legislative  day.  October  22).  1963,  Mr, 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to : 

"Resolved.  That  for  purposes  of  discharg- 
ing Its  responsibilities  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  212,  to  inquire  into  the  financial 
or  business  Interests  of  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee or  former  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate,  agreed  to  October  10,  1963.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  Is  au- 
thorized ( 1 )  to  make  such  expenditure  as  it 
deems  advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  tem- 
porary basts,  technical,  clerical,  and  other 
assistants  and  consultants:  Provided.  That 
the  minority  is  authorized  to  select  one  per- 
son for  appointment,  and  the  person  bo  se- 
lected shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensa- 
tion shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate 
shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $1,600  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  person 
employed  under  the  authority  of  this  resolu- 
tion; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies  con- 
cerned, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services, 
information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, 

•Sec.  2,  Expenses  of  the  conunlttee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$50,000  through  January  31,  1964.  shall  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee," 

RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  GOVERNING  THE  INVESTIGA- 
TION INTO  THE  FINANCIAL  OR  BUSINESS  IN- 
TERESTS OF  ANY  OFFICER  OR  EMPLOYEE  OR 
F03MER  OFFICER  OR  EMPLOYEE  OF  THE  SEN- 
ATE, NOVEMBER  14,  1963 

1.  The  Investigation  authorized  by  Senate 
Resolution  212,  agreed  to  on  October  10,  1963, 
will  be  conducted  by  the  full  membership  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "committee") 
rather  than  by  any  subcommittee  thereof, 

2.  Any  three  members  of  the  committee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  testimony  under  oath;  Provided,  how- 
ever, that  once  a  quorum  Is  established,  any 
one  member  can  continue  the  hearing. 

3.  Any  absent  member  may  vote  by  proxy 
on  any  Issue  which  comes  before  the  commit- 
tee for  decision  except  as  otherwise  designat- 
ed in  these  rules. 

4.  Subpenas  for  attendance  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  memoranda,  docu- 
ments, and  records  shall  be  issued  by  the 
committee  chairman  or  by  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  designated  by  him, 

5.  The  chairman  shall  have  the  authority 
to  call  meetings  of  the  committee.  This 
authority  may  be  delegated  by  the  chair- 
man to  any  other  member  of  the  committee, 

6.  Should  a  majority  of  the  membership 
of  the  committee  request  the  chairman  In 
writing  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  committee, 
then  In  the  event  the  chairman  should  fall, 
neglect,  or  refuse  to  call  such  a  meeting 
within  10  days  thereafter,  such  majority  of 
the  committee  may  call  such  meeting  by 
filing  a  written  notice  thereof  with  the  clerk 
of  the  committee,  who  shall  promptly  notify 
in  writing  each  member  of  the  committee, 

7.  All  vrttnesses  at  public  or  executive 
hearings  who  testify  to  matters  of  fact  shall 
be  sworn, 

8.  Counsel  retained  by  any  witness  and 
accompanying  such  witness  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  be  present  dvirlng  the  testimony 


of  such  witness  at  any  public  or  executive 
hearings,  and  to  advise  such  witness  while 
he  Is  testifying,  of  his  legal  rights;  however, 
counsel  shall  not  have  the  right  to  inter- 
rogate witnesses.  This  rule  shall  not  be 
construed  to  excuse  a  witness  from  testify- 
ing in  the  event  his  counsel  is  ejected  for 
contumacy  or  disorderly  conduct;  nor  shall 
this  rule  be  construed  as  authorizing  the 
counsel  to  ooach  the  witness,  answer  for  the 
witness,  or  put  words  in  the  witness'  mouth. 
The  failure  of  any  witness  to  secure  counsel 
shall  not  excuse  such  witness  from  attend- 
ance in  response  to  subpena. 

9,  Any  person  who  Is  the  subject  of  an  In- 
vestigation In  public  hearings  may  submit 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  questions 
in  writing  for  the  cross-examination  of  other 
witnesses  called  by  the  committee.  With 
the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  present  and  voting,  these 
questions  shall  be  put  to  the  witnesses  by 
the  chairman,  by  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, or  by  counsel  of  the  committee, 

10,  Any  witness  desiring  to  read  a  pre- 
pared or  written  statement  in  executive  or 
public  hearings  shall  file  a  copy  of  such 
statement  with  the  counsel  or  chairman  of 
the  committee  24  hours  In  advance  of  the 
hearings  at  which  the  statement  is  to  be  pre- 
sented. The  committee  shall  determine 
whether  such  statement  may  be  read  or 
placed  in  the  record  of  the  hearing, 

11,  A  witness  may  request,  on  grounds  of 
distraction,  harassment,  or  physical  discom- 
fort, that  during  his  testimony,  television, 
motion  picture,  and  other  cameras  and 
lights  shall  not  be  directed  at  him.  such  re- 
quest to  l>e  ruled  on  by  the  committee  mem- 
bers present  and  voting  at  the  hearing, 

12,  An  accurate  stenographic  record  shall 
be  kept  of  the  testimony  of  all  witnesses 
In  executive  or  public  hearings.  The  rec- 
ord of  his  own  testimony  whether  in  public 
or  executive  session  shall  be  made  available 
for  inspection  by  witness  or  his  counsel 
under  committee  supervision;  a  copy  of  any 
testimony  given  in  public  session  or  that 
part  of  the  testimony  given  by  the  witness 
In  executive  session  and  subsequently  quoted 
or  made  part  of  the  record  In  a  public  session 
shall  be  made  available  to  any  witness  at 
his  expense  If  lie  so  requests, 

13,  Interrogation  of  witnesses  at  commit- 
tee hearings  shall  be  conducted  by  members 
and  authorized  committee  staff  personnel. 
Every  witness  shall  first  be  heard  in  executive 
session  prior  to  being  heard  in  an  open  hear- 
ing, unless  otherwise  determined  by  the 
committee. 

14,  Any  person  whose  name  Is  mentioned 
or  who  is  specifically  identified,  and  who  be- 
lieves that  testimony  or  other  evidence  pre- 
sented at  a  public  hearing,  or  comment  made 
by  a  committee  member^or  counsel,  tends  to 
defaune  him  or  otherwise  adversely  affect  his 
reputation,  may  (a)  request  to  appear  per- 
sonally before  the  conunlttee  to  testify  in  his 
own  behalf,  or,  in  the  alternative,  (b)  file  a 
sworn  statement  of  facts  relevant  to  the  tes- 
timony or  other  evidence  or  comment  com- 
plained of.  Such  request  and  such  state- 
ment shall  be  submitted  to  the  committee 
for  its  consideration  and  action. 

15,  All  testimony  taken  in  executive  ses- 
sion shall  be  kept  secret  and  will  not  be  re- 
leased for  public  information  without  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  committee. 

16,  All  staff  members  shall  be  confirmed  by 
a  majority  of  the  committee.  After  confirma- 
tion, the  chairman  shall  certify  staff  appoint- 
ments to  the  financial  clerk  of  the  Senate, 
In  writing. 

17,  Subject  to  the  general  supervision  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  general 
counsel  will  have  the  overall  responsibility 
for  conducting  the  investigation  and  will  set 
up  guidelines  for  its  direction. 

18,  Subject  to  the  general  supervision  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  under 
the   immediate    supervision   of    the   general 
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counsel,  the  chief  InveEtlgator  will  have  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Investigation  proper.  All 
Inquiries  conducted  by  Investigators  or  other 
staff  members  will  be  under  the  direction  and 
sup>ervl8lon  of  the  chief  Investigator  and  no 
Investigator  or  other  staff  member  will  con- 
duct Independent  Inquiries  on  his  own  au- 
thorization. 

19.  Any  member  of  the  committee  may 
request  that  the  chairman  direct  one  or 
more  staff  members  to  secure  evidence  and 
interview  possible  witnesses.  Any  member 
of  the  conunlttee  may  request  that  a  wit- 
ness be  called  to  testify  before  the  com- 
mittee in  executive  session  Such  requests 
shall  be  honored  by  the  chairman  unless  he 
finds  that  the  evidence  in  question,  or  in- 
terview of  a  possible  witness  or  the  testimony 
of  the  witness  is  irrelevant  to  the  Investiga- 
tion, in  which  case  the  question  shall  be 
determined  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

20.  All  inquiries  conducted  and  all  Infor- 
mation received  from  any  source  will  be 
made  a  matter  of  record  and  included  as  a 
part  of  the  committee's  flies  of  the  Inves- 
tigation All  flies  of  this  investigation  will 
be  available  to  properly  accredited  personnel. 

21.  These  rules  may  be  modified,  amended, 
or  repealed  by  a  decision  of  the  committee, 
provided  that  a  notice  in  writing  of  the  pro- 
posed change  has  been  given  to  each  member, 
at  least  48  hours  prior  to  the  respective 
action. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  will  yield  to  me  for  a 
brief  comment,  with  the  understanding 
that  he  does  not  lose  the  floor? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  glad  to  do  that. 
if  the  minority  leader  has  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  the  purpose 
of  malcing  a  statement,  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  shall  not  lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sorry  my  colleague.  Senator  Jordan,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  is 
not  present  today  I  am  also  sorry  I 
was  not  in  the  Chamber  of  the  Senate 
at  the  time  of  the  discussion  about  the 
Bobby  Baker  investigation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
stay,  because  we  are  still  talking  about  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  Unfortunately.  I 
must  keep  an  engagement.  I  will  do  the 
best  I  can. 

My  colleague.  Senator  Jordan,  is  as 
honorable  a  man  as  can  be  found  any- 
where in  the  United  States. 

My  colleague  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jordan)  fully  anticipated  that  there 
would  be  a  vote  in  the  committee  and 
that  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  would  be  to  the 
effect  that  the  investigation  had  fulfilled 
its  purpose  under  the  resolution  of  the 
Senate,  which  directed  it  merely  to  in- 
vestigate circumstances  relating  to  the 
business  interests  of  former  employees 
or  present  employees  of  the  Senate,  to 
ascertain  whether  there  was  any  con- 
flict of  interest  between  business  trans- 
actions of  such  former  or  present  em- 
ployee and  his  duties  as  an  employee  of 
the  Senate. 

On  many  occasions  I  have  sat  in  the 
Chamber  and  seen  other  Senators  who 


took  time  by  the  forelock  by  having  pre- 
pared statements  concerning  the  events 
which  it  was  anticipated  would  occur 
and  which  necessarily  did  occur  before 
they  released  the  statements. 

I  have  seen  the  majority  leader,  on 
many  occasions,  whether  he  was  a  Dem- 
ocrat or  a  Republican,  and  I  have  seen 
other  Senators  who  were  handling  bills 
on  the  floor,  both  at  the  time  the  Sen- 
ate was  in  the  control  of  the  Democrats 
and  also  when  it  was  in  control  of  the 
Republicans,  anticipate  certain  action 
being  taken,  and  who.  immediately  after 
the  action  was  taken,  stood  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  with  prepared  statements 
which  they  read. 

That  is  all  my  colleague  from  North 
Carolina  has  done  in  this  case.  There 
is  some  mystery  as  to  how  the  prepared 
statement  came  into  the  hands  of  an- 
other member  of  the  committee  when  it 
was  never  released  by  my  colleagues. 
This  is  a  very  interesting  and  intriguing 
mystery. 

I  was  interested  in  reading  the  state- 
ment of  committee  counsel  in  the  press. 
I  have  known  the  counsel  for  many 
years,  long  before  I  lost  the  chlorophyll 
out  of  my  hair.  There  is  not  a  finer 
lawyer  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
than  Major  McLendon.  the  committee 
counsel.  There  is  not  an  abler  attor- 
ney. There  is  not  a  more  honorable 
gentleman.  I  have  never  known  a  more 
capable  person  anywhere,  in  any  of  my 
wanderings.  I  thought  his  statement 
made  a  very  good  case  for  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  investigation  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  that  it  has  revealed  all  the 
information  necessary  for  the  committee 
to  make  a  report  in  the  performance  of 
the  mission  given  it  by  the  Senate. 

Of  course.  Senators  have  a  right  to 
disagree,  but  I  was  intrigued  by  the  re- 
lease of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott]  with  reference  to  an  al- 
leged nongenuine  signature  on  the  tax 
return.  The  contents  of  that  tax  re- 
turn may  have  been  germane  to  the  ques- 
tion the  committee  was  investigating, 
but  my  understanding  is  that  the  tax  re- 
turn has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee for  months.  The  question  of 
whether  It  was  a  nongenuine  signature 
or  not  was  not  relevant  to  the  inquiry. 
That  shed  nq^  light  whatever  upon 
whether  there  was  any  conflict  of 
interest. 

The  only  thing  to  which  it  would  be 
relevant  would  be  an  inquiry  as  to 
whether  someone  had  violated  an  exist- 
ing statute  with  respect  to  making  false 
statements.  There  is  plenty  of  law  on 
this  subject  already  on  the  books.  That 
should  be  investigated  by  the  Department 
of  Justice,  either  through  some  other 
agency  or  the  FBI.  It  did  not  have  rel- 
evancy— in  my  opinion  as  a  lawyer — to 
the  question  the  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate. 

If  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  goes  so 
far  afleld  as  to  investigate  contributions 
to  campaign  funds,  or  whether  false 
statements  have  been  made  in  respect 
to  a  matter  not  relevant  to  the  inquiry, 
investigation  can  be  kept  In  progress  for- 
ever. But  I  respectfully  submit.  In  view 
of  the  statement  I  saw  in  the  press  by 
Major  McLendon.  that  the  committee, 
for  all  practical  intents  and  purposes, 


has  fulfilled  its  mission  and  is  in  posset- 
sion  of  testimony  on  which  it  can  make 
a  proper  report. 

I  believe  my  colleague  prepared  a 
statement  anticipating  certain  action 
but  he  never  released  the  statement.  He 
prepared  the  statement  in  advance  of  ac- 
tion which  he  thought  should  be  taken 
and  believed  should  be  taken.  He  was 
merely  emulating  the  example  of  virtu- 
ally  every  man  in  public  life,  called  upon 
to  account,  through  the  media  of  com- 
munications in  this  country,  as  to  what 
has  happened  and  what  he  anticipates 
happening;  and  perhaps  he  took  time  by 
the  forelock.  I  see  no  basis  for  any  legiti- 
mate criticism  of  him. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  his  helpful  in- 
tervention. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  course  of  or- 
ganizing for  their  duties,  the  majority 
members  of  the  committee  concluded, 
and  the  minority  members  conciured 
without  objection,  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  retain  independent  counsel 
rather  than  to  rely  solely  upon  counsel 
already  retained  by  the  committee. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  said,  on  recommendation 
of  the  chairman,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  Maj.  Lennox 
Polk  McLendon — who  I  believe  is  a  di- 
rect descendant  of  James  K.  Polk,  for- 
mer President  of  the  United  States— at 
least  he  so  advises  me 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.   I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  believe  he  is  not  a 
direct  descendant  of  former  President 
Polk,  but  he  is  a  collateral  relation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  A  collateral  relation.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  that  Information. 
I  suppose  it  is  as  Irrelevant  and  immate- 
rial as  much  of  the  testimony  that  was 
taken  before  the  committee. 

In  any  event.  Major  McLendon.  whom 
I  had  never  seen  in  my  life  before,  made 
an  immediate  Impression  on  me — as  a 
former  lawyer — for  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  his  legal  knowledge,  and  for 
what  seemed  to  me  at  least  to  be  his 
unquestioned  and  rugged  Integrity.  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  views  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  that 
he  bears  the  highest  reputation  in  the 
North  Carolina  Bar  Association. 

Some  weeks  after  the  resolution  had 
been  adopted  and  referred  to  committee, 
counsel  and  Investigators  having  been 
appointed,  we  went  to  work. 

I  should  like  to  review  briefly  what 
has  been  done  to  date. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  Individuals  or 
more  have  been  interviewed  at  length. 
Approximately  50  more  have  been  Inter- 
viewed recently,  some  of  them  twice- 
some  even  three  times. 

Written  reports  numbering  more  than 
180  have  been  prepared  and  placed  In 
the  files,  and  studied  by  the  legal  staff— 
which  of  course  Includes  the  legal  staff 
of  both  the  minority  as  well  as  the  ma- 
jority. 

Fifty-nine  witnesses  have  been  ex- 
amined, five  of  them  in  both  executive 
and  public  sessions. 

Forty-two  witnesses  have  been  exam- 
ined In  public  sessions.    Records  of  more 
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than  35  banks  and  financial  Institutions 
S^  been  carefully  examined. 

Tn  response  to  the  colloquy  between  my 
«^lll.a«ue  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Smor  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI  , 
^e  financial  and  stock  records  and  every 
^er  available  written  record  of  the 
unrtaage  Guarantee  Co.  of  Wisconsin— 
tnown  as  MAGIC— have  been  fully  in- 
vfstigated  by  the  staff  of  the  committee, 
and  to  the  extent  that  those  records  are 
relevant,  they  have  been  placed  in  evl- 

^Information  and  assistance  have  been 
sought  and  obtained  from  a  number  of 
government  agencies  among  our  investi- 
eators  and  former  members  and  em- 
nioyees  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
Ugation  who  came  to  us  highly  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  his 
subordinates.  Two  or  more  trained  ac- 
countants from  the  General  Accounting 
OfQce  were  loaned  to  the  committee. 
They  have  been  most  helpful  in  attempt- 
ing to  untangle  the  complicated  finan- 
cial transactions  with  which  we  found 
ourselves  faced. 

The  committee  has  held  18  public 
sessions.  3  of  them  consuming  both 
morning  and  afternoon.  It  has  met  In 
executive  session  on  22  days,  and  6  of 
the  meetings  consumed  both  morning 
and  afternoon. 

Of  the  total  of  59  witnesses  examined, 
all  but  5  volunteered  to  be  interviewed 
and  appeared  and  testified  voluntarily. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation,  em- 
ployees of  the  committee  went  to  31 
cities,  States  and  countries — including 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. The  committee  has  compiled  a  list 
of  more  than  700  Individual  organiza- 
tions identified  in  interviews,  or  in  pub- 
lic records,  or  in  the  public  press  as  hav- 
ing some  knowledge  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter under  investigation. 

Naturally,  at  some  point,  the  question 
will  arise  as  to  when  the  committee 
should  stop  further  investigation. 

The  first  question  which  was  directed 
to  us  by  the  Senate  was  whether  the 
financial  or  business  interests  or  activi- 
ties of  any  officer,  employee  or  former 
employee  of  the  Senate  involved  confiicts 
of  interest  or  other  improprieties. 

This,  of  course,  must  be  a  matter  of 
judgment,  which  the  committee  has  not 
yet  made.  There  has  been  no  decision  as 
to  whether  the  time  has  come  to  termi- 
nate its  investigation.  At  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  obvious  that  we  are  under  a 
duty  to  comply  with  the  direction  of  the 
Senate,  to  report  at  the  earliest  practica- 
ble date  the  results  of  our  study  and  in- 
vestigation, then  to  proceed  with  the 
second  duty  with  which  we  were  charged, 
which  is  to  state  whether  additional  laws, 
rules,  or  regulations  are  necessary  or  de- 
sirable for  the  purpose  of  prohibiting  or 
restricting  any  such  interests  or  ac- 
tivities. 

Early  in  March — I  do  not  recall  the 
exact  date — counsel  for  the  committee 
and  several  of  the  majority  members  of 
the  committee  came  to  the  view  that  the 
time  had  come  to  terminate  the  first  part 
of  the  investigation.  Counsel  was  re- 
quested by  the  majority  members  of  the 
committee  to  prepare  for  the  committee 
a  report  and  recommendation  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  time  had  come  to 


terminate  the  taking  of  further  testi- 
mony. 

Let  me  say  quite  frankly  for  the  rec- 
ord that  in  view  of  the  way  the  investi- 
gation has  developed — I  regret  that  it 
has  developed  in  this  way,  but  it  clearly 
has — it  became  obvious  some  months  ago 
that  the  committee  was  going  to  split — 
in  fact,  did  split — along  partisan  lines 
in  its  deliberations;  and,  as  has  been 
done  in  my  experience  so  frequently,  and 
as  has  been  done,  as  I  understand,  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Republic,  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  committee, 
sometimes  all,  more  frequently  not  all. 
and  sometimes  not  even  a  majority  of  the 
six,  would  gather  together  in  an  infor- 
mal caucus  to  discuss  with  one  another 
and  with  counsel  what  our  next  move 
should  be. 

That  is  so  because  in  the  end  the  ma- 
jority have  the  responsibility  for  the  ap- 
propriate and  proper  conduct  of  the  in- 
vestigation and  for  determining,  since 
we  have  the  majority  of  the  votes,  if  we 
are  in  agreement,  when  further  testi- 
mony would  be  neither  useful  nor 
desirable. 

Major  McLendon  prepared  such  a  re- 
port. It  has  been  placed  in  the  Record 
by  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott].  It  was  given  to  the  press  after 
our  executive  session  last  Friday.  I 
shall  not  undertake  to  read  it  at  length, 
but  I  should  like  to  quote  from  a  few  com- 
ments which  counsel  made  in  the  course 
of  the  report  to  the  full  committee,  which 
was  presented  to  the  full  committee  on 
Friday,  and  as  to  which  no  action  has  yet 
been  taken. 

Counsel  said: 

The  express  language  of  the  resolution 
confines  the  investigation  to  "financial  or 
business  Interests  or  activities  of  any  officer 
or  employee  or  former  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Senate." 

Counsel  then  advises  us  that,  taking 
full  responsibility  for  his  action  as  coun- 
sel for  the  committee,  he  believes  two 
conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  this  ex- 
tensive investigation: 

First,  it  Is  highly  unlikely  that  any  addi- 
tional evidence  can  be  found  materially  dif- 
fering from  the  type  of  evidence  already 
placed  In  the  record  of  the  committee's  hear- 
ings; and  second,  that  It  Is  a  reasonable 
certainty  that  any  additional  evidence  which 
can  be  produced  will  be  repetitive  and  cumu- 
lative. If  evidence  differing  substantially 
from  that  pattern  of  evidence  already  pre- 
sented is  in  existence,  surely  It  would  have 
been  discovered  In  the  course  of  this  investi- 
gation. 

Then  counsel  for  the  committee  gives 
us  what  he  describes  as  his  considered 
legal  opinion  of  the  probative  value  of 
the  evidence  already  presented. 

This.  I  believe,  is  very  important. 
Counsel  says — and  I  agree,  and  I  know 
that  all  the  majority  members  of  the 
committee  also  agree,  because  I  have 
discussed  it  with  them,  that — 
the  evidence  fully  Justifies  the  committee  In 
finding  the  existence  of  conditions  which 
have  made  possible  a  multitude  of  acts  by 
some  of  the  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Senate,  which  acts  are  incompatible  with 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Senate,  violative 
of  the  generally  accepted  standards  of  official 
conduct  rightfully  expected  by  the  American 
people  of  their  public  officials  and  employees, 
and  constituting  Improprieties  of  the  gross- 


est character  within  the  meaning  of  Senate 
Resolution  212.  The  further  and  inescap- 
able concliislon  follows  that  additional  laws, 
rules,  or  regulations  are  necessary  for  the 
pxirpose  of  prohibiting  or  restricting  such 
activities  and  conduct. 

Senators  will  recall  that  the  obligation 
in  the  second  area  of  investigation,  that 
is,  to  recommend  laws,  rules,  or  regula- 
tions, was  clearly  placed  upon  the  com- 
mittee by  Senate  Resolution  212. 

I  should  like  to  take  strong  issue  with 
something  said  by  my  colleague  froaa 
Pennsylvania  earlier  this  afternoon. 
Counsel  for  the  committee  tells  us: 

The  committee  has  no  authority  to  con- 
duct a  "trial"  or  "trials."  either  civil  or 
criminal,  of  anyone. 

We  are  not  engaged  in  trying  individ- 
uals.   We  are  engaged  In  trying  to  find 
out  if  financial  improprieties  have  been 
committed  by  employees  or  former  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate.    If  we  find  them, 
we  are  to  make  them  known  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  public  at  large,  and  what 
should  be  done  to  prevent  a  repetition. 
If  any  criminal  act  has  been  revealed, 
or  any  basis  of  civil  liability  has  been 
revealed,  it  is  not  for  the  committee  to 
pass  upon  It.    It  is  the  function  of  the 
civil  courts  to  proceed  in  civil  cases.    It 
is   known   that   civil   litigation   is   now 
pending  in  this  case.     If  criminal  ac- 
tivities have   been   revealed,   it  is  the 
function  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  prosecute.    If  it  involves  delinquency 
with  respect  to  taxes.  It  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
to  see  to  It  that  appropriate  criminal 
proceedings  are  instituted,  and  to  give 
such  evidence  as  it  may  be  able  to  bring 
to  bear  in  the  interest  of  obtaining  a 
conviction. 
Committee  counsel  then  states: 
When  basic  facts  are  once  established — 

And  in  my  opinion  they  have  been  es- 
tablished— 

from  which  the  committee  may  draw  rea- 
sonable conclusions  with  respect  to  the 
exercise  of  Its  legislative  duty  of  making 
recommendations  to  the  Senate  for  remedial 
and  preventive  legislation,  or  rules  and 
regulations,  any  further  Investlgattons  and 
exposures  of  the  conduct  of  Individuals  find 
unqualified  condemnation  In  the  applicable 
court  decisions  holding  that  exposure  for 
exposure's  sake  Is  both  legally  and  morally 
indefensible. 

'Earlier  this  afternoon  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania,  took  exception  to 
that  statement  by  committee  counsel. 
He  said  he  knew  of  no  case  that  so  held. 
I  should  like  to  call  to  his  attention  and 
to  the  attention  of  other  Senators  the 
following  quotation: 

There  is  no  congressional  power  to  ex- 
pose for  the  sake  of  exposxire. 

That  is  from  Braden  v.  U.S.,  272  Fed. 
653.  Certiorari  denied  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  365  U.S. 
431.    Petition  for  rehearing  also  denied. 

The  rule  is  that  congressional  com- 
mittees may  not  investigate  solely  for 
exposures  sake.  There  must  be  a  legis- 
lative purpose.  This  appears  also  In  the 
case  of  United  States  v.  Miller,  259  Fed. 
2d,  187.  Those  decisions,  and  perhaps 
one  or  two  others  which  our  counsel  may 
bring  to  our  attention,  make  the  validity 
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of  the  legal  opinion  given  to  ub  and  to 
the  whole  committee  by  Major  McClen- 
don  absolutely  clear. 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  re- 
call an  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
In  a  comparatively  recent  case — about  4 
years  ago — the  Watklns  case,  which 
stated  that  a  coni^resslonal  committee 
had  no  right  to  make  an  exposure  for 
exposure's  sake? 

Mr  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  Is  far  more  learned  In  the  law 
than  I.  I  stopped  practicing  law  about 
13  years  ago.  I  have  complete  confidence 
In  the  legal  erudition  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  If  he  says  that 
is  correct.  I  am  sure  It  Is. 

Mr.  ERVIN  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  he  recalls  the  Kilbourn  case, 
one  of  the  first  cases  on  this  subject,  in 
which,  as  I  recall,  one  of  the  Houses  of 
Congress — I  forget  which — undertook  to 
have  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  Imprison  Kll- 
bourne  for  contempt  of  Congress  for 
failure  to  answer  a  question. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Again.  I  am  unable  to 
answer  the  Senator  in  the  affirmative; 
but  again.  I  am  confident  the  Senator 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVTN  I  thank  the  Senator.  If 
It  will  not  endanger  the  Senator's  right 
to  the  floor,  the  court.  In  the  case  of 
Kilbourn.  as  I  recall  laid  down  the  doc- 
trine that  a  congressional  committee  has 
no  r'ght  to  call  upon  a  witness  for  either 
personal  testtraony  or  affidavits  which 
are  not  relevant  to  the  matter  which  the 
committee  has  been  assigned  to  Investi- 
gate. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Counsel  for  the  committee  advised  us 
last  week  that  the  committee  would  be 
detourin?  completely  away  from  its  area 
of  Jurisdiction  if  it  proceeded  to  try 
IndlvMuals  for  the  nurmse  of  deter- 
mtning.  If  possible,  whether  a  particular 
witness  was  testifying  to  the  truth  or  had 
testified  falsely  with  respect  to  the  de- 
tails of  pertinent  transaction. 

What  is  material  and  relevant  to  the 
subject  matter  defined  in  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 212  is:  Was  there  a  business  or  a 
financial  transaction  participated  in  by 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate  con- 
stituting confiict  of  Interest  as  defined 
by  Federal  law  or  constitutina;  any  other 
Impropriety,  meaning  other  than  a  con- 
flict of  interest?  If  the  answer  is  'Yes." 
then  the  transaction  and  purpose  are 
helpful  to  the  committee  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  legislative  business.  If 
the  answer  is  "No."  then  the  transaction 
loses  probative  value,  however  curioiis  or 
even  sensational  it  may  be 

In  the  light  of  that  background,  coun- 
sel recommended  to  the  committee,  first, 
that  Investigations  and  hearings  con- 
cerning any  financial  interest  or  business 
activities  of  officers  or  employees  and 
former  officers  or  employees  of  the  Sen- 
ate, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  any  such  interest  or  activities 
have  involved  conflicts  of  interest,  or 
other  impropriety,  be  discontinued.  I 
point  out  that  this  recommendation  was 


prepared  by  counsel  and  was  mime- 
ographed before  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Williams],  who  Ls  now  in  the 
Chamber,  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee.  In  a  most  helpful  way.  as  he 
has  been  most  helpful  In  the  past,  af- 
fidavits made  by  Mr.  Hauft,  the  ac- 
countant who  prepared  some,  if  not  all. 
of  Mr.  Baker's  Income  taxes,  and  the  af- 
fidavit made  by  the  young  woman  who 
was  employed  by  the  telephone  answer- 
ing service. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  will  cor- 
rect me  if  I  am  in  error,  but  my  best  re- 
collection is  that  those  affidavits  came 
over  to  the  committee  either  late  last 
Thursday  afternoon — as  I  think  they 
did — or  early  Friday  morning. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  They 
were  delivered  to  the  committee  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  to  Senator  Jordan.  I 
delivered  a  copy  to  Senator  Jordan, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  a  copy 
to  S3nator  Curtis,  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  the  committee,  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  about  5  o'clock. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  for  that  statement.  I 
should  like  to  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  the  recommendation  of  Major  Mc- 
Lendon  was  mimeographed  before  Sen- 
ator Williams  of  Delaware  had  delivered 
the  affidavits,  of  which  no  member  of 
the  committee,  or  its  counsel,  had  the 
slightest  knowledge,  to  the  committee 
on  Thursday  afternoon. 

The  second  recommendation  of  coun- 
sel was  that  the  staff  and  such  other 
assistants  as  the  committee  might 
choose  be  mstructed  to  begin  immedi- 
ately the  preparation  of  the  committee's 
report  and  its  recommendations  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  not  deny — In- 
deed. I  aun  proud  to  aver — that  the  sub- 
stance, although  not  the  exact  language, 
of  the  report  of  Major  McLendon  was 
discussed  by  the  majority  members  of 
the  committee  in  caucus.  I  see  nothing 
inappropriate  about  that.  I  think  it 
was  a  highly  proper  procedure  in  the 
light  of  the  way  the  hearings  had  been 
going. 

Then  it  was  concluded  that  a  meeting 
of  the  full  committee,  at  which  counsel 
would  report  his  recommendations, 
should  be  called  for  9  a.m.  last  Friday. 
I  reiterate  that  when  that  meeting  was 
called,  no  member  of  the  committee  or 
of  the  committee's  staff  had  the  slightest 
idea  about  the  affidavits  presented  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CLARK      I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS  Will  the  Senator  re- 
peat what  he  Just  said? 

Mr  CLARK.  I  said  that  when  the  re- 
port was  originally  prepared  and  mimeo- 
graphed, no  member  of  the  committee 
or  its  counsel  had  the  slightest  Idea  of 
the  affidavits  which  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  sent  to  the  committee  at  4 
o'clock  on  Thursday  afternoon,  as  he 
Just  said. 

Mr  CURTIS.  What  time  was  the  re- 
port mimeographed? 

Mr  CLARK.  I  do  not  know;  but  It 
was  done  before  that.  It  must  have 
been,  because  I  saw  it  the  day  before. 


March  u 

Mr.  CURTIS.  la  It  the  Senator", 
suggestion  that  when  the  committee 
met  on  Friday,  it  was  not  known  about 
the  affidavits  that  alleged  forgeries? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Of  course  not.  I  sh^U 
treat  that  In  Just  a  moment,  i  cannot 
remember  when  I  first  heard  about  the 
affidavits,  but  my  recollection  is  that 
It  was  sometime  late  Thursday  after- 
noon,  or  during  the  course  of  Thursday 
evening.  So  when  we  came  to  the  meet- 
ing  at  9  o'clock  Friday  morning . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  I  re- 
call,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and 
I  had  a  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  Thursday  afternoon,  about  I  hour 
after  the  chairman  of  the  committee  had 
received  the  affidavits.  I  told  him  at  the 
time 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware is  quite  correct.  He  has  refreshed 
my  recollection.  He  did  tell  me  about 
them.  At  that  time,  he  was  kind  enough 
to  let  me  read  copies  of  the  affidavits. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  confirm  what 
I  say.  I  asked  him  whether  he  had  any 
other  information  available  to  the  com- 
mittee which  he  thought  the  committee 
should  consider  before  we  determined 
whether  we  ought  to  take  further  testi- 
mony. My  recollection  is  that  the  Sen- 
ator said,  in  substance,  this: 

I  do  not.  now.  I  have  never  held  back 
Information  from  the  committee.  Every- 
thing that  has  come  to  my  attention  bu 
been  promptly  forwarded  to  the  committee. 
That  Is  what  I  have  done  In  the  past;  tbat 
Is  what  I  shall  do  tn  the  future. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  Is  correct  about  that.  I  stated 
when  I  Introduced  the  resolution  that 
I  would  cooperate  fully  with  the  commit- 
tee. I  have  appeared  a  couple  of  times 
before  the  committee.  On  other  occa- 
sions I  have  transmitted  certain  papers 
and  documents  which  I  thought  It  should 
have.  I  told  the  chairman  that  I  most 
certainly  would  continue  this  practice  so 
long  as  the  committee  was  functioning. 
I  will  transmit  to  the  committee  any  in- 
formation which  I  might  develop.  Now 
as  to  what  the  committee  has  done  with 
this  Information  after  I  transmitted  it. 
the  committee  is  In  a  better  position  to 
make  that  Judgment  than  I. 

I  will  state  again  that  I  felt  I  would 
be  subject  to  criticism  if  I  did  not  coop- 
erate with  the  committee  after  having 
asked  that  it  be  established.  I  have  coop- 
erated and  shall  continue  to  do  so.  If 
something  came  to  my  attention  tonight, 
it  would  bf  turned  over  to  the  commit- 
tee as  promptly  thereafter  as  I  could  get 
it  to  them  if  I  thought  it  was  pertinent. 

However,  the  Senator  should  realize 
that  the  information  comes  at  various 
times.  Whether  something  further  will 
be  developed  after  the  committee  had 
concluded  its  Investigation  is  a  question 
that  neither  he  nor  I  could  answer. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  to  state  for  the 
Record,  that  in  my  opinion  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  been  completely  fair 
with  the  committee,  and  also  has  been 
extremely  useful  to  the  committee;  and 
he  assisted  in  its  deliberations  and  point- 
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.  out  items  from  the  Inquiries  which 
nSBhi  not  have  been  known  to  us  except 
^the  information  he  furnished;  and 
!f  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
qpnator  from  North  Carolina  IMr.  Jor- 
dan) were  present  at  this  time,  I  am  sure 
he  would  Join  In  my  statement  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  been  emi- 
nently fair. 

Mr.  President.  I  return  to  the  situa- 
tion which  confronted  the  committee  a 
few  minutes  before  9  o'clock  on  Friday 
morning.  I  may  say  that— not  entirely 
to  my  surprise— as  I  approached  the  door 
to  the  committee  room  where  the  hear- 
ing was  to  be  held,  I  found  my  distin- 
guished and  beloved  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott  1  already  en- 
gaged in  a  national  television  show.  In 
which  he  was  reading  to  the  assembled 
reporters  from  the  wire  services  and  the 
great  television  stations  and  radio  sta- 
tions the  entire  affidavit  which  had  not 
then  been  brought  up  before  the  commit- 
tee. My  recollection  is — although  I 
hated  to  deprive  myself  of  the  advantage, 
and  therefore  I  cannot  be  sure  on  this 
point— that  at  the  same  time  he  was 
making  the  same  somewhat  critical 
comments  about  the  majority  members 
of  the  committee  that  he  has  been  mak- 
ing in  the  Senate  Chamber  this  after- 
noon. So  certainly  there  can  be  no 
thought  that  the  affidavit  has  been  cov- 
ered up. 

During  the  session  of  the  committee. 
It  was,  in  my  opinion,  quite  clear  that 
new  and.  I  believe,  fairly  important  evi- 
dence had  been  called  to  our  attention 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams); and  at  9  o'clock  that  morning, 
with  every  member  of  the  committee 
present,  we  began  our  session,  which 
lasted  the  better  part  of  3  hours  and  15 
minutes,  and  resulted  in  some  conduct 
which  I  shall  not  undertake  to  criti- 
cize; but  I  shall  say  that  In  my  Judgment 
it  was  rather  unusual,  and  It  resulted  in 
the  minority's  insisting  upon — and  I 
think  they  were  within  their  rights — 
a  long  presentation  as  to  why  In  their 
opinion  the  recommendations  by  the 
counsel  of  the  committee  should  not  be 
approved. 

But  I  wish  to  make  crystal  clear  that 
every  member  of  the  majority  agreed — 
and  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  notation  in  my 
own  handwriting,  which  was  written  In 
the  language  which  was  agreed  to  at  that 
meeting,  and  it  was  agreed  to  orally — 
that  immediately  after  the  Major's  rec- 
ommendation that  the  investigation  and 
hearings  l)e  discontinued,  he  proposed 
that  this  language  should  be  inserted : 
except  with  respect  to  the  matter  raised  by 
the  affidavit  concerning  the  signature  to 
Robert  G  Baker's  income  tax,  filed  with 
the  committee  this  morning. 

"This  morning"  is  probably  a  minor 
and  immaterial  error;  probably  It  should 
have   read   "late   yesterday   afternoon." 

But  the  majority  has  never  had  the 
slightest  thought  that  It  was  going  to 
push  under  the  rug  the  questions  raised 
by  this  affidavit;  and  in  my  mind  there  Is 
no  doubt  that  we  shall  take  further  testi- 
mony m  that  regard. 

But  the  affidavit  clearly  Indicates  that 
there  is  a  possibility  that  a  crime  may 
have  been  conunltted  against  the  United 


States;  and  the  prosecution  of  crime  and 
a  trial  for  the  commission  of  a  crime  are 
not  for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration;  instead,  the  prose- 
cution Is  for  the  Department  of  Justice, 
aided  In  such  case  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service;  and  the  conduct  of  the  trial 
and  the  ultimate  Judgment  on  the  in- 
dictment, if  one  Is  brought.  Is  for  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  although  I 
believe  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to 
take  some  relatively  brief  testimony,  par- 
ticularly from  the  accountant,  Mr.  Hauft, 
who  already  has  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  this  further  de- 
velopment, of  which  he  did  not  know — 
and  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
whether  he  knows  this  to  be  a  fact — 
until  about  2  or  3  days  ago.  He  did  not, 
did  he? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
it  was  last  Thursday  afternoon  when  he 
discovered  it.  He  called  my  office;  and 
It  was  around  3  or  4  o'clock  when  he 
came  down  there  and  told  me  about  It. 
He  made  the  statement,  which  was 
sworn  to,  and  It  was  transmitted  to  the 
committee.  As  I  have  outlined,  it  was 
within  the  pKissession  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  within  1  hour  from 
the  time  I  had  the  information. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  within  a  relatively 
few  hours,  thanks  to  the  cooperation  of 
Mr.  Hauft  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, this  affidavit  was  presented  to  the 
committee — as  I  have  said — in  the  late 
afternoon  of  last  Friday. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
said,  we  began  the  committee  hearing, 
and  there  was  extended  discussion.  I 
shall  not  say  It  was  bitter,  but  I  shall 
say  it  was  spirited.  About  2%  hours 
after  we  had  convened  at  9  a.m.,  the 
respected  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  the  senior  member  of  the  com- 
mittee In  terms  of  service  there,  and 
also  the  senior  member  in  terms  of  serv- 
ice in  this  body,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Hayden] — presented  a 
motion  which  Incorporated  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  counsel  for  the 
committee,  as  amended,  to  include  the 
further  investigation  of  the  matter  In- 
volved In  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Hauft. 

Before  that  amendment  could  be 
voted  upon — in  fact — and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  will  correct  me  if 
I  am  wrong — before  It  had  been  very 
much  discussed,  except  to  the  extent 
that  the  minority  were  rather  sure  that 
such  a  motion  was  going  to  be  made 
before  the  committee  meetmg  was  over, 
and  there  was  some  discussion  in  that 
regard — but  before  the  motion  could  be 
voted  upon,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania proposed  an  amendment.  I  do 
not  recall  its  terms,  and  It  is  not  partic- 
ularly pertinent  for  the  purposes  of  this 
discussion,  because  before  we  could  vote 
on  my  amendment,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  1  Mr.  Cooper  ]  proposed  a  sub- 
stitute resolution,  and  made  a  relatively 
brief  speech  In  support  of  It,  the  purport 
of  which  as  that  before  determining 
whether  to  terminate  further  hearings 
with  respect  to  the  first  part  of  Senate 
Resolution  212,  the  committee  proceeded 
to  discuss,  witness  by  witness,  the  testi- 
mony which  the  minority  thought  would 


be  given  by  a  series  of  witnesses — ^I  do 
not  remember  how  many — 12  or  16,  or 
perhaps  more  In  the  background — for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
their  testimony  was  pertinent,  relevant, 
and  more  than  merely  redundant. 

About  the  time  when  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  presented  his 
motion,  the  bell  rang,  to  show  that  the 
Senate  was  In  session.  The  minority 
Members  sprang  to  their  feet  and  said, 
"We  cannot  go  any  further,  because 
committees  are  not  allowed  to  sit  while 
the  Senate  is  in  session.  So  we  cannot 
go  any  further  now." 

A  few  minutes  earlier  I  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  call  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority whip,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Humphrey],  and  to  ask  him 
to  obtain  unanimous  consent  for  the 
committee  to  meet  while  the  Senate  was 
In  session  last  Friday.  He  told  me  he 
would  do  his  best,  but  that  he  did  not 
know  what  luck  he  would  have. 

At  that  point,  some  very  wise  and 
shrewd  member  of  the  committee  or  of 
its  staff  called  to  our  attention  the 
Church  resolution,  which  permits  Senate 
conunittees  to  sit — even  though  the  Sen- 
ate is  in  session — during  the  morning 
hour.  So  we  sat  during  the  morning 
hour  of  the  Senate — whose  briefness  I 
deeply  regret. 

Thereafter,  the  bells  for  a  quorum  call 
rang;  and,  following  a  telephone  call,  it 
became  obvious  that  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber the  morrUng  hour  was  over,  and  we 
were  advised  from  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  objection  had  been  made  to  the 
request  for  authority  for  committees  to 
sit  while  the  Senate  was  In  session,  and 
that  the  objection  had  been  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]. 
That  is  where  we  stand  at  this 
moment. 

Tomorrow  morning,  the  committee  will 
convene  at  9  a.m.,  to  vote  on  the  Cooper 
resolution.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  that  resolution  will  be  adopted. 
Frankly,  I  shall  wish  to  hear  what  the 
counsel  for  the  conunlttee.  In  summariz- 
ing the  reports  of  the  investigators,  will 
have  to  say  with  respect  to  the  desir- 
ability of  calling  any  of  these  witnesses. 
It  Is  not  my  opinion  that  we  should  en- 
gage In  further  extended  discussion  on 
this  point,  because  I  believe  that  all  of 
the  evidence  which  it  is  thought  the  wit- 
nesses might  l)e  able  to  bring  to  the  com- 
mittee has  already  been  covered  in  the 
extensive  investigation  already  made,  to 
the  extent  that  such  evidence  is  perti- 
nent, not  merely  redundant. 

But  I  have  an  op>en  mind,  and  I  shall 
see  what  happens  tomorrow.  If  the 
Cooper  resolution  is  adopted,  of  course 
there  will  have  to  be  further  executive 
sessions,  which  I  hope  will  not  be  too 
extended. 

If  the  Cooper  resolution  is  rejected,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  my  able  colleague 
win  propose  one  amendment,  or  perhaps 
many  amendments,  to  the  resolution  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden ] . 

Who  can  tell  what  the  parliamentary 
situation  will  be  tomorrow?  I  shall  state 
only  my  own  conviction  that  once  we 
are  through  looking  into  the  Hauft  affi- 
davit to  the  extent  that  an  investigating 
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committee  of  the  Senate  can  do  so  with- 
out prejudicing  a  possible  criminal  In- 
dictment. I  believe  we  should  stop  taking 
further  testimony  and  go  on  to  the  sec- 
ond part  of  our  investigation. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  indulge  in  per- 
sonalities, nor  is  It  my  Intention  to  dis- 
cuss, before  I  know  all  the  facts,  just 
what  testimony,  if  any.  which  Is  relevant. 
pertin?nt  and  not  merely  redundant, 
could  be  given  by  the  large  number  of 
witnesses  whom  the  minority  wish  to 
hear.  I  believe  we  shall  cross  that  bridge 
when  we  get  to  it.  But  I  for  one  would 
like  to  see  us  move  ahead  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  our  emi- 
nent and  able  counsel  as  promptly  as  we 
can  to  proceed  to  determine  whether  ad- 
ditional laws,  rules  or  regulations  are 
necessary  or  desirable  for  the  purpose 
of  prohibiting  or  restricting  any  such  In- 
terests or  activities  so  that  we  can  com- 
ply with  the  mandate  of  the  Senate, 
which  is  to  report  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  the  results  of  our  studies  and 
investigation. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  end  as  I 
started.  I  deplore  the  partisanship 
which  has  been  evidenced  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  this  afternoon.  I  do  not  wish 
to  do  anything  to  fan  that  partisanship 
into  active  flame.  In  my  considered 
judgment  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, whom  I  hold  in  high  regard,  has 
made  a  number  of  statements  this  after- 
noon which  are  not  entirely  In  accord 
with  the  facts.  I  do  not  say  that  that 
is  anything  other  than  Inadvertence,  and 
perhaps  the  result  of  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  a  former  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  for  a  case 
which  he  believes  would  be  of  great  as- 
sistance in  the  coming  campaign. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Did  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  Inform  the  junior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  he  ex- 
pected to  state  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  junior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania had  made  statements  that  were 
not  true? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  informed  my  junior 
colleague  in  his  presence  that  I  intended 
to  comment  on  his  speech.  If  he  chose 
to  leave  the  floor,  that  was  his  own 
privilege  and  his  own  right. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  par- 
ticularize those  points  In  respect  to 
which  the  Senator  did  not  state  the 
truth — if  the  Senator  can  do  so? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  the  reporter  to 
read  back  what  I  actually  said,  because 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  accurately  repeated  what 
I  have  said. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
proper   for  that  to  be  done? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unani- 
mous consent  must  be  requested  in  order 
to  have  the  Record  read. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reporter 
may  read  back  at  this  point  the  com- 
ment I  made  relative  to  the  statement 
made  by  my  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  The 
reporter  will  read  the  statement  made  by 


the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
concerning  the  junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

I  At  this  point  Mr.  Scott  entered  the 
Chamber.* 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  Inquire  what 
the  statement  was?  I  was  called  from 
the  Chamber  to  speak  to  a  mutual 
friend  of  ours,  a  judge  In  the  county  of 
which  Philadelphia  is  a  part.  I  have  no 
objection  to  any  statement  of  mine  be- 
ing read  back.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
statement  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  will  be  read. 

The  Official  Reporter  of  Debates,  Mr. 
Joseph  J.  Sweeney,  read  as  follows: 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  end  as  I  started 
I  deplore  the  partisanship  which  has  been 
evidenced  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
afternoon.  I  do  not  wish  to  do  anything  to 
fan  that  partisanship  Into  active  flame.  In 
my  considered  Judgment  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania,  whom  I  hold  In  high  regard, 
has  made  a  number  of  statemenU  this  after- 
noon which  are  not  entirely  In  accord  with 
the  facts.  I  do  not  say  that  that  Is  any- 
thing other  than  Inadvertence  and  perhaps 
the  result  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  a 
former  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  for  a  case  which  he  believes 
would  be  of  great  assistance  In  the  coming 
campaign. 

Mr.  CLARK.  At  that  point  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  fMr.  Curtis  1  arose  to 
take  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  umbrage 
because  I  made  the  statement  In  the 
absence  of  my  colleague.  If  the  Sena- 
tor has  any  objection  to  the  statement.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  long  since  run  out 
of  umbrage.  The  bottle  of  vitriol  is 
empty ;  the  stock  of  ire  has  to  be  renewed 
at  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

I  have  no  feelings  in  this  case.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Investigation  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
is  making  any  heroes.  It  is  a  most  un- 
pleasant task.  I  am  quite  tired  of  argu- 
ing my  own  feeling  that  we  should  pro- 
ceed until  we  find  the  truth.  As  to 
whether  I  made  any  Inaccurate  state- 
ments, the  Senator  has  merely  used  some 
sort  of  broad  net.  He  probably  cannot 
recall  what  I  said,  but  rather  hopes  that 
something  I  said  was  inaccurate  which, 
the  Good  Lord  knows,  is  possible  with  all 
of  us  fallible  human  beings.  But.  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  considering  my 
1 '2-hour  recitation  of  some  of  the  com- 
plicated factors  Involved  in  one  of  the 
most  tragic  and  scandalous  occasions  of 
our  times.  I  do  not  recall  any  inaccurate 
statement. 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  any  specific 
Inaccuracy  called  to  my  attention,  and 
If.  prone  to  err,  I  have  Indeed  erred,  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  correct  it.  But  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  what  I  have  said  is  factually 
supported  by  others  present,  by  the  tes- 
timony, by  the  transcript,  by  the  notes 
of  the  investigators  that  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  the  Senator,  as  my  senior  col- 
league, and,  to  some  degree,  my  guide, 
my  counselor,  and  my  friend 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator's  campaign 
manager,  it  has  been  alleged. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes,  at  times  my  col- 
league has  been  accused  by  his  own  party 


of  being  associated  with  »ne  in  a  Damon- 
and-Pythias  relationship. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  knows  that 
that  relationship  does  not  exist. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  do  not  know  who  would 
be  Damon  and  who  would  be  Pythlu 
One  got  into  more  trouble  than  the  other. 

I  should  be  glad  to  have  the  Sciuitor 
point  out  any  statement  which  I  made  in 
which  he  thmks  I  have  fallen  in  any  (l^ 
gree  short  of  accuracy. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  be  happy  to  en- 
lighten the  Senator  with  respect  to  only 
three  of  the  inaccuracies  to  which  I  ^^ 
ferred.  In  each  Instance  one  would  hin 
to  read  the  Congressional  Record  to- 
morrow morning.  But  my  clear  recol- 
lection is  that  the  answer  which  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
made  to  the  inquiry  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Ohio  IMr.  LauscheI  with  respect 
to  the  Magic  Corp — the  Milwaukee 
Mortgage  Guaranty  Co. — was  quite  in- 
accurate in  that  the  Senator  in  his 
answer  did  not  reveal  that  every  per- 
tinent book  and  record,  including  every 
stock  record,  relating  to  that  corporation 
has  been  investigated  by  the  staff  of  the 
committee.  To  the  extent  that  such 
document  was  pertinent  or  relevant,  it 
has  been  placed  in  the  Record. 

Second 

Mr.  SCOTT.  May  we  take  the  itcm» 
one  at  a  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.     Certainly, 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
stock  transfer  book  showing  every  single 
transfer  of  the  stock  of  that  company 
has  ever  been  disclosed  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. Certainly  it  has  not  been 
shown  to  me. 

I  ask  the  Senator  If  he  is  satisfied  that 
all  of  the  $700,000  worth  of  stock  wa» 
either  Issued  or  was  not  issued?  I  have 
said  quite  clearly  today  that  I  am  not 
aware  of  whether  or  not  all  of  the  securi- 
ties were  Issued  for  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing the  company  to  secure  the  people 
who  could  be  of  benefit  to  the  company- 
the  shareholders  I  do  not  see  anything 
inaccurate  in  that  statement. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  adhere 
to  my  view  already  expressed  in  that  re- 
gard. I  suggest  that  we  await  the  Recom 
tomorrow  morning,  examine  it,  and  if  an 
apology  is  In  order.  I  shall  make  it.  I  am 
quite  confident  that  an  apology  will  not 
be  in  order. 

May  I  now  go  to  the  second  Item? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  Senator  that  rather  than  quibbling 
with  me  on  questions  of  recollection,  in 
which  we  are  both  sincerely  trying  our 
best  to  be  most  accurate,  the  Senator 
might  do  something  about  It  tomorrow 
by  asking  the  committee  thoroughly  to 
investigate  all  the  stock  books  to  find 
out  if  there  are  any  mysterious  or  undis- 
closed shareholders. 

Mr.  CLARK.  During  the  course  of  the 
colloquy,  the  majority  whip,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  at  my 
request,  located  Major  McLendon  and 
asked  him  If  the  statement  made  by  my 
colleague  was  accurate.  He  said  it  wa« 
not.  On  the  basis  of  that  statement,  and 
also  on  the  basis  of  my  own  recollection. 
I  have  stated  that  specific  Instance. 
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ut  SCOTT  With  all  due  respect  to 
ulior  McLendon.  who  is  a  fine  lawyer,  I 
h.vP  found  that  the  major  has  been  in 
^r  on  matters  of  both  law  and  fact. 
?hat  happens  to  all  of  us;  and  I  do  not 
iiffnify  the  major's  statement  as  Indi- 
St  that  the  subject  has  been  fully  In- 
!!^ieated  because  we  stiU  do  not  know 
Lhpther  or  not  there  were  shareholders 
!hn  received  shares  after  the  first  100.- 
5Jl  or  200  000.  up  to  the  number  700,000, 
rhich  the  transcript  at  some  point  shows 
,fts  intended  to  be  issued  to  persons  in 
.  position  to  benefit  the  company, 

TTie  good  major  may  have  the  greatest 
recoUection  in  the  world— and  I  have  the 
greatest  regard  for  him:  he  is  a  fine  and 
able  lawyer,  and  he  Is  domg  the  best  he 
can  under  circumstances  which  must  be 
thoroughly  frustrating— but  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that,  in  the  short  time  that  has 
elapsed,  the  major  has  read  all  the  testi- 
mony. ,         ^,  . 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  stand  on  the  record, 
and  also  my  own  recollection. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment,  since  a 
constituent  of  mine  has  been  mentioned? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina   without  losing  the  floor? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  will  be  brief. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
very  brief.  I  had  the  experience  of  being 
a  superior  court  judge  in  my  State  for 
7  years,  and  I  also  had  the  experience  of 
being  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  for 
6  years.  During  my  13  years  as  a  judge. 
Major  McLendon  appeared  before  me. 
in  one  court  or  the  other,  on  scores  of 
occasions.  I  would  like  to  bear  testimony 
that  during  those  13  years  I  never  saw 
any  occasion  when  he  made  an  incorrect 
statement  either  about  a  fact  or  about 
the  law.  I  would  regret  it  if  he  erred  In 
either  of  those  respects  in  any  proceed- 
ing before  the  Rules  Committee. 

Also,  I  have  never  known  Major  Mc- 
Lendon to  take  any  position  with  respect 
to  a  question  of  fact  or  a  question  of  law 
except  after  he  had  studied  all  the  facts 
and  the  law  applicable  to  the  situation 
Involved. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  May  I  comment  on  the 
statement  by  saying  I  think  Major  Mc- 
Lendon is  an  eminent  lawyer,  but  to  say 
that  any  lawyer  has  never  made  a  mis- 
take in  fact  or  in  law  implies  a  degree 
of  perfection  which  does  not  fall  to  the 
rest  of  the  members  of  the  bar. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  He  comes  as  near  to  be- 
ing perfect  as  any  member  of  the  bar  I 
have  known  since  I  obtained  my  license 
to  practice  law  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  SCOTT.    I  am  glad  to  know  that. 

Now,  will  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania proceed  to  the  next  point? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator  was 
quite  inaccurate,  I  am  sure  unintention- 
ally—and I  take  umbrage,  and  I  have 
some  to  take 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  has  more  to 
take  than  I  have 

Mr.  CLARK.  When  he  said  the  Sen- 
ator was  not  telling  the  truth,  as  he  ob- 
served, when  the  comment  was — which  I 
had  read  back — that  the  committee  has 
never  refused  to  hear  Walter  Jenkins,  and 
the  majority  has  never  denied  the  mi- 


nority any  vote  on  that  question.  That 
is  what  is  Involved  in  the  Cooper  motion, 
which  will  be  pending  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  correction? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  On  March  9  the  three 
majority  members  made  a  written  request 
for  Mr.  Jenkins'  testimony  because  a  por- 
tion of  the  testimony  of  Don  Reynolds 
was  contradictory  and  because  the 
former  had  refused  to  clear  up  the  mat- 
ter. We  therefore  requested  the  com- 
mittee to  call  as  a  witness  Walter  Jen- 
kins and  George  Sampson. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  committee  has 
never  acted  on  such  a  motion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  request  was  never 
acknowledged.  The  committee  never 
granted  the  request.  No  meeting  was 
ever  called  to  consider  the  request.  The 
statement  that  no  request  had  been 
made  for  the  testimony  of  Walter  Jen- 
kins does  not  conform  to  the  written  rec- 
ord of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  never  made  any  such 
statement.  The  Senator  Is  putting  words 
In  my  mouth.  I  said  the  conmiittee  has 
not  refused  to  hear  Mr.  Jenkins.  My  col- 
league [Mr.  Scott]  said  the  committee 
had  refused  to  hear  Mr.  Jenkins. 
Whether  the  committee  is  to  hear  Jen- 
kins or  not  is  involved  in  the  Cooper  mo- 
tion, which  will  be  the  pending  business 
tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  We  are  at  least  agreed 
that  the  request  was  made  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  has  not  been  acted  on  un- 
til today.  That  request  was  made  by 
three  Senators.  I  believe  the  request 
win  be  renewed  in  open  session. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  has  already 
done  It. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  It  will  be  renewed  to- 
morrow, if  we  are  given  an  opportunity. 
Then  the  conmiittee  can  turn  Its  back 
on  our  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties  at 
that  time. 

Shall  we  go  to  the  third  alleged  Inac- 
curacy? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Only  to  make  the  state- 
ment that,  from  the  colloquy.  It  seems 
to  me  quite  clear  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  and  the  Senator  from  Perm- 
sylvania  both  admit  that  the  statement 
made  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  the  committee  refused  to 
hear  Mr.  Jenkins  Is  inaccurate. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  No;  It  is  true. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  renew  it.  I  do  not 
withdraw  it.  because  what  I  said  was 
that  we  wanted  these  witnesses  called, 
and  notwithstanding  our  request  to  call 
them,  a  member  of  the  majority,  with 
the  obvious  approval  of  the  other  major- 
ity members  of  the  committee  present, 
moved  that  the  Investigatory  phase  be 
ended. 

At  that  point  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania played  the  card  that  he  did  not 
want  any  witnesses  called.  The  greater 
includes  the  lesser,  and  if  he  did  not  want 
any  witnesses  called,  he  was  refusing  to 
call  Walter  Jenkins. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  constant  reitera- 
tion of  a  statement  which  is  inaccurate 
does  not  make  It  accurate,  and  I  do  not 
proF>ose  to  prolong  this  discussion.  May 
I  go  to  the  next  point? 
Mr.  SCOTT,    Yes. 


Mr.  CLARK.  The  third  Inaccuracy 
which  the  Senator  undoubtedly  unin- 
tentionally perpetrated  this  afternoon 
was  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  with 
respect  to  what  the  Senator  called  the 
looting  of  the  Air  Force  files  with  regard 
to  the  Air  Force  record  of  Mr.  Reynolds. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Raiding. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  thlrik  the  word  was 
"looting."  We  can  look  at  the  record. 
It  is  about  the  same  thing. 

If  it  becomes  pertinent,  which  I  do  not 
think  It  will,  there  will  be  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  state  the  facts. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  May  I  comment  on 
that?  What  I  said  referred  to  the  raid- 
ing of  the  Air  Force  files.  What  I  said, 
and  what  I  repeat,  was  that  the  Air 
Force  records  were,  indeed,  raided.  The 
Air  Force  does  not  deny  It.  It  took  12 
days  to  reply.  The  Air  Force  made  a  full 
statement  that  they  had  offered  this 
material  or  evidence  to  the  counsel  for 
the  committee,  and  counsel  for  the  com- 
mittee on  that  same  day  said,  "Oh.  no, 
no,  no."  Then  he  went  on  to  say  that 
the  man.  when  he  came  to  see  him,  said, 
when  he  left,  words  to  this  effect:  "Ma- 
jor, remember,  I  haven't  given  you  any- 
thing." 

So  again  we  shall  have  to  rely  on  the 
record. 

There  are  only  two  Senators  from 
North  CaroUna.  But  if  there  were  a 
tliird,  and  If  that  third  were  Major  Mc- 
Lendon. we  would  have  his  answer  to  It. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
identified  specifically  three  matters  In 
proof  that  the  charge  made  by  my  col- 
league [Mr.  ScoTT]  was,  let  us  say.  Inac- 
curate In  his  statement  with  respect  to 
facts  in  a  number  of  matters. 

I  conclude — and  I  am  about  to  yield 
the  fioor— by  saying  that,  in  my  opinion, 
counsel  for  the  committee  was  correct 
when  he  recommended  to  us  last  week 
that,  first,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  any 
additional  evidence  can  be  found  mate- 
rially differing  from  the  type  of  evidence 
already  placed  in  the  record  of  the  com- 
mittee's hearings;  and  second,  that  it  is 
a  reasonable  certainty  that  any  addi- 
tional evidence  which  can  be  produced 
will  be  repetitive  and  cumulative. 

I  believe  the  conclusion  drawn  by 
counsel  with  respect  to  the  next  pro- 
ceeding which  the  committee  should  im- 
dertake  is  correct. 

I  again  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  fact  that  what  we  have 
done — and,  as  the  Record  shows,  we 
have  done  a  great  deal— fully  justifies  a 
finding  of  the  existence  of  conditions 
which  have  made  possible  a  multitude  of 
acts  by  some  of  the  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Senate,  which  acts  are  incom- 
patible with  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Senate,  violative  of  the  generally  ac- 
cepted standards  of  official  conduct 
rightfully  expected  by  the  American  peo- 
ple of  their  public  officials  and  employees, 
and  constituting  Improprieties  of  the 
grossest  character  within  the  meaning  of 
Senate  Resolution  212.  But  the  further 
and  inescapable  conclusion  follows  that 
additional  laws,  rules,  and  regulations 
are  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
hibiting and  restricting  such  activities 
and  conduct. 
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Bdr.  President,  unless  the  minority 
brings  forward  tomorrow  Incontroverti- 
ble evidence  which  could  be  given  by 
witnesses  not  called  to  date  which  is 
relevant  and  pertinent  and  probative  to 
the  Inquiry  In  which  we  are  engaging.  I 
shall  vote  to  terminate  further  hearings 
with  the  exception  only  of  calling  what- 
ever witnesses  or  documents  which  may 
be  necessary  to  ventilate  and  develop  the 
affidavits  with  respect  to  the  Income  Ux 
return  of  Mr.  Baker,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Hauft.  which  was  brought  to  the  com- 
mittee. I  repeat  that  after  the  original 
draft  of  counsel's  recommendation  had 
been  mimeographed,  the  recommenda- 
tion was  amended  at  the  meeting  on 
Friday,  to  make  It  clear  this  was  a  matter 
the  committee  should  go  Into. 

Mr   President.  I  do  not  like  to  see  a 
situation  develop   In  which   the  Integ- 
rity—Indeed the  devotion  to  the  Senate 
and  Its  traditions — of  six  Members  of 
this  body  Is  called  Into  question  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.     I  do  not  have  to 
answer  for  my  conscience  to  any  other 
Senator,  least  of  all  to  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  on  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  for  each 
of  whom  I  have  the  most  profound  per- 
sonal respect.     My  conscience  Is  clear. 
We  should  get  on  with  the  Job  the  Sen- 
ate  has  charged  us  to  do.  to  prepare 
recommendations  which  to  the  extent 
they  can  be  made  the  law  will  prevent 
or  at  least  deter  repetition  of  these  un- 
fortunate  events   which   have    brought 
the  Senate.  Its  officers,  and  Its  employ- 
ees Into  disrepute. 
Mr   President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  President,  at  this 
late  hour.  I  shall  not  try  to  cover  all 
phases  of  the   Investigation.    It  Is  my 
opinion  that  if  the  Investigation  were 
stopped.  It  would   be  a  travesty   upon 
Justice.    It  would  be  the  greatest  white- 
wash Job  in  the  history  of  the  Senate.    I 
believe  It  would  be  deserting  the  hun- 
dreds of  fine  men  and  women  who  work 
under  the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  who  per- 
form an  honest  day's  work,  who  are  not 
taking  kickbacks,  who  are  not  engaging 
In  unlawful  activities. 

The  investigation  should  go  on.  It  has 
been  a  sordid  picture.  The  principal 
object  of  the  Investigation  has  taken 
refuge  behind  the  fifth  amendment, 
which  he  has  the  right  to  do;  but  It  so 
happens  that  several  of  his  business  as- 
sociates have  likewise  taken  the  fifth 
amendment — gambling  figures  and  other 
partners  of  his  in  corporations,  banks, 
and  various  business  activities. 

I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  do  not 
believe  he  is  at  all  happy  at  being  pres- 
sured to  stop  the  investigation.  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  that  is  what  is  happening. 

Today,  I  wish  to  confine  my  remarks 
to  the  denial  of  the  rights  of  an  individ- 
ual Senator  and  of  the  minority  to  pro- 
ceed under  the  written  rules  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Rule  XIX  gives  to  every  member  of  the 
committee  the  right  to  request  the  call- 
ing of  a  witness.  He  must  make  the  re- 
quest of  the  chairman,  and  the  chair- 
man must  grant  it.  unless  he  finds  It  Is 
irrelevant.  In  which  case  the  committee 
will  then  decide  by  majority  vote.  The 
record  Is  clear  that  requests  have  been 
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made  for  witnesses,  in  order  to  clear  up 
some  of  these  facts,  or  to  obtain  new 
facts.  We  have  proceeded  under  rule 
XIX.  and  our  request  has  been  denied 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  Congressional  Ricord  of  last  Friday, 
March  13,  page  5219.  which  sets  forth  a 
letter  which  was  delivered  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  March  9  In 
which  the  minority  Senators  requested 
that  certain  witnesses  be  called.  I  Invite 
attention  to  the  language : 

Our  hearings  should  Include  all  Senate 
employees  and  past  employees  who  were  as- 
sociated with  Mr.  Baker  In  his  duties  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  investigation, 
therefore,  our  request  for  witnesses  la  as 
follows: 

Is   there   any   lawyer   anywhere   who 

would  say  that  their  testimony  would  be 
Irrelevant?  These  are  the  people  who 
worked  with  Mr.  Baker  and  under  him. 

Mr.  Baker  took  the  fifth  amendment.  We 
are  directed  to  inquire  into  his  activities. 
Three  members  of  the  committee  avail- 
ing themselves  of  nile  XIX  asked  that 
they  be  called.  Their  names  are:  Mrs. 
Margaret  Broome:  Mr.  Rein  J.  Vander 
Zee:  Mr  Jessop  McDonnell — and  some 
unnamed  pages. 

What  else  did  we  ask  for?  We  also 
requested  the  calling  as  witnesses  of 
certain  persons  who  have  had  business 
transactions  with  Mr  Baker,  or  who  are 
officers  or  partners  in  one  or  more  of 
Baker's  enterprises.  Again  we  have  Mr. 
Baker  taking  the  fifth  amendment,  and 
we  asked  that  those  who  were  In  business 
with  him,  who  were  his  partners  in  one 
or  more  business  enterprises,  be  called 
as  witnesses. 

No  lawyer  would  contend  that  their 
testimony  would  not  be  relevant.  If  It 
was  allowed  under  the  written  rules,  any 
Senator  had  a  right  to  have  them  called. 
Mr  Matthew  McCloskey  was  Included 
among  the  prospective  witnesses. 

Mr.  McCloskey  appeared  In  the  office 
of  Mr  Baker  They  had  a  meeting. 
They  discussed  the  stadium.  They  dis- 
cussed the  contractor's  performance 
bond.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  present.  Mr. 
Reynolds  wrote  the  bond.  The  com- 
mi.ssion  was  more  than  $10,000.  He 
made  a  kickback  to  Mr.  Baker  of  $4,000. 
He  gave  $1,500  to  the  clerk  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
We  wish  to  call  Mr.  McCloskey  and  ask 
him  what  happened  at  that  meeting. 
It  is  relevant  Other  Senators  say  it  is 
not.  Whitewash— it  is  a  whitewash  that 
casts  shame  on  the  Senate. 

I  submit  that  if  the  question  of  call- 
ing these  witnesses  were  submitted  to 
the  Senate  as  a  whole,  they  would  be 
called.  In  addition  to  Mr.  McCloskey. 
we  asked  that  the  committee  call  Mr. 
Max  Kampelman.  Mr.  Paul  Agulrre,  Mr. 
Warren  Neil.  Messrs  Jack  Anderson,  and 
James  H  Carmichael  of  Riddle  Air 
Lines.  Mr.  Charles  Baker,  and  Mr.  Nick 
Poplch. 

All  of  them  had  business  transactions 
with  the  secretary  to  the  majority,  who 
filed  a  financial  statement  which  states 
that  he  is  worth  $2  million,  made  under 
the  dome  of  the  Capitol. 

The  committee  refused  to  call  those 
witnesses.  I  say.  "You  can  have  all  the 
phony  opinions  by  counsel  and  every- 


thing else  to  Justify  your  conscience  h,» 
it  Is  a  whitewash,  and  nothing  else '' 

Because  a  portion  of  the  testimonv  of 
Don  Reynolds  was  contradicted  wvJ 
because  of  the  conflict  of  testimony^ 
said  we  wished  to  take  the  testlmon^  nf 
Mr.  Walter  Jenkins  and  Mr  Qeor* 
Sampson.  What  happened  to  our  w! 
quest?  The  rules  provide  that  we  a^ 
entitled  to  hear  those  witnesses  Thii 
request  was  delivered  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  the  morning  of  March 
9.  Did  the  committee  call  them?  No 
Did  we  get  acknowledgement  of  the  re 
quest?  No.  There  has  been  too  much 
time  and  attention  and  expense  to  the 
taxpayers  used  to  cover  up  and  to  white- 
wash,  energies  that  should  have  been 
used  to  find  the  facts. 

I  called  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, urging  that  he  call  a  meeting  so 
that  we  could  present  this  request 
Finally  I  reached  him  on  the  telephone 
The  meeting  was  called.  What  did  the 
notice  of  the  meeting  state?  It  stated 
that  It  was  to  hear  a  report  of  counsel 
Those  witnesses  were  denied  the  op 
portunity  to  give  testimony,  in  vlolaUon 
of  the  rules  of  the  committee. 

We  received  a  written  notice  of  that 
meeting,  to  be  held  last  Friday.  The 
notice  said  It  was  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  the  report  of  counsel.  I  wish 
to  read  a  portion  of  that  report.  The 
report  was  made  after  the  request  that 
certain  witnesses  be  called  had  been 
pending  for  days.  The  committee  was 
insulted  with  language  like  this.  I  say 
"Insulted"  advisedly.  Then  counsel 
states : 

I  recommend: 

1.  That  Investigations  and  hearings  con- 
cerning any  financial  interest  or  buslnea 
activities  of  otncers  or  employees  and  former 
omcers  or  employees  of  the  Senate,  for  tlit 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  any  such 
Interest  or  activities  (financial  or  buslneti 
Interests  or  activities)  have  Involved  confllcu 
of  Interest  or  other  impropriety,  be  discon- 
tinued. 

I  say  |o  the  Senate  that  It  was  not 
within  the  power  of  counsel  to  recom- 
mend that  the  hearings  be  discontinued 
The  rules  'jf  the  committee  gave  to  the 
minority  the  right  to  call  witnesses 
That  right  was  Ignored.  There  was  no 
authority  for  any  employee  of  the  com- 
mittee to  recommend  that  the  hearings 
be  stopped.  It  was  In  violation  of  what 
was  agreed  to.  that  if  we  made  a  request 
for  a  witness,  he  would  be  called,  unless 
that  testimony  was  Irrelevant.  How 
could  the  testimony  of  any  of  these  peo- 
ple be  irrelevant? 

They  were  all  Involved  in  Baker's 
transactions.  We  could  not  get  any  In- 
formation from  Baker.  He  took  the  fifth 
amendment,  as  did  several  of  his  busi- 
ness partners. 

1  left  the  committee  room  and  read 
this  recommendation  of  counsel  to  the 
press.  I  read  that  paragraph.  I  also 
read  the  second  paragraph : 

2  That  the  staff  and  such  other  asslsuntt 
as  the  committee  may  choose  be  Instructed  to 
t>egln  Immediately  the  preparation  of  the 
committee's  report  and  Its  recommendation* 
to  the  US  Senate. 

I  was  rather  astounded  to  find  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  should  issue 
the  statement  that  he  issued  on  March 
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n  1964     I  do  not  know  who  prepared 

t  for  him     I  know  that  Senator  Jordan 

f  North  Carolina  would  not  do  such  a 

^.   I  believe  he  was  taken  advantage 

°^Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  will  yield  as  soon  as 
I  have  finished  with  this  point. 

The  report  was  issued  at  3:45  p.m.  on 
March  13. 1964.    It  states: 

This  act  of  Senator  Curtis  is  violative  of 
the  rules  under  which  this  committee  has 
functioned  from  the  beginning  In  that  all 
^ons  and  proceedings  heard  in  executive 
MClon  are  considered  confident. al  untU  re- 
lesied  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  committee. 

What  are  the  facts?  The  only  rule 
that  refers  to  this  point  Is  rule  XV, 
which  states: 

All  testimony  taken  in  executive  session 
iball  be  kept  secret  and  shall  not  be  released 
for  public  information  without  the  approval 
of  a  majority  of  the  committee. 

No  testimony  was  taken  on  Friday. 
March  13  No  witness  was  sworn.  How 
could  I  release  testimony  when  none  was 
talcen?  No  rule  of  the  committee  pre- 
vents a  member  from  going  outside  the 
committee  room  and  telling  what  hap- 
pened. The  rule  prohibits  the  release 
of  testimony.  Therefore  the  statement 
that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  violated 
the  rule  is  without  any  foundation. 

I  did  not  even  violate  the  practice  of 
the  committee.  Day  after  day.  after 
executive  sessions,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  accompanied  by  counsel, 
went  outside  and  met  with  the  press  and 
told  the  press  what  had  happened.  I 
followed  the  custom  which  had  been  es- 
tablished. The  only  rule  as  to  secrecy 
is  that  testimony  of  witnesses  should  not 
be  disclosed.  I  did  not  violate  that  rule, 
because  no  witnesses  had  been  sworn 
that  day. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
always  been  under  the  impression.  In  all 
the  time  that  I  have  served  in  the  Senate. 
that  an  executive  meeting  Is  a  secret 
meeting,  and  that  the  only  report  that  is 
made  of  an  executive  meeting  Is  as  to 
what  action  was  taken.  That  is  usually 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  am  glad  to  have  this  informa- 
tion, because  I  have  been  on  many  com- 
mittees when  other  members  have  gone 
out  and  made  statements;  whereas  I 
have  always  remained  silent,  because  I 
was  under  the  Impression  that  an  execu- 
tive meeting  was  in  effect  a  meeting  in 
which  Senators  could  discuss  things 
freely  without  having  them  disclosed  to 
the  press  immediately  afterward.  How- 
ever. I  am  not  concerned  about  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  charged  with  vio- 
lating the  rules.  The  rules  under  which 
we  are  operating  are  written.  I  am  not 
in  violation  of  any  rule. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  not  charging  any- 
thing. I  merely  wished  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor a  question.  I  do  not  know  what  hap- 
pened before  the  Rules  Committee.  I  am 
not  a  member  of  it.  I  am  interested  in 
my  colleague  from  North  Carolina. 
There  has  never  been  a  Senator  who  has 
served  in  the  Senate,  from  the  day 
George   Washington   took   his   oath  of 


office  as  President,  who  has  had  a  finer 
colleague  than  I  have  had.  I  do  not 
know  the  circumstances.  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator what  notice,  if  any,  was  given  to  my 
colleague  that  this  matter  was  to  be 
brought  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  this  occasion? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  was  impossible  to 
give  any  notice,  because  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  either  making  the  statements  now 
or  going  into  the  meeting  tomorrow 
morning  where,  apparently,  the  pre- 
determined action  will  be  carried  out  to 
stop  the  investigation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    May  I  ask  the  Senator 
something  that  Is  none  of  my  business? 
Mr.   CURTIS.     It  Is  the  business  of 
every  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  When  did  my  friend  and 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  decide  to  make  their 
speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  decided  to  make  my 
speech  about  2  or  3  hours  ago. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  My  colleague  lives  a  very 
short  distance  from  the  EHirham- 
Ralelgh  Airport.  If  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  had  given  my  colleague  a  very 
short  notice,  perhaps  he  would  have  been 
up  here  in  an  hour  and  20  minutes,  fly- 
ing time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  wish  to  make 
any  charge  whatever  against  the  Junior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan  1.  He  is  a  fine  man.  He  has 
been  imposed  upon.  Whoever  prepared 
this  material  for  him  did  him  a  dis- 
service. He  has  had  thrust  upon  him  a 
most  unpleasant  task. 

I  am  convinced  that  outside  pressures 
are  forcing  him  to  stop  the  Investiga- 
tion, but  I  have  the  highest  regard  for 
him.  I  do  not  believe  that  he,  indi- 
vidually, would  care  at  all  to  engage  In 
a  whitewash. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Nebraska  that  Senator  Jordan  Is 
one  of  the  most  bullheaded  persons  I 
know.  He  is  a  man  who  possesses  that 
quality  which  close  friends  call  firm- 
ness and  enemies  call  stubbornness. 

I  assert  that,  in  my  belief,  Ssnator 
joRD.vN  cannot  be  pressured  to  doing 
anything   which   he   believes  he  ought 

not  to  do. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  mak- 
ing some  reflections  on  Senator  Jordan 
when  he  says  or  insinuates  that  Sen- 
ator Jordan  Is  some  kind  of  puny  indi- 
vidual who  can  be  pushed  here,  there, 
and  everywhere. 

If  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  desired 
to  make  a  statement  of  that  kind,  he 
ought  to  have  notifled  Senator  Jordan, 
so  that  he  could  have  been  present  and 
could  have  spoken  in  his  own  defense, 
and  not  have  had  to  depend  for  a  defense 
on  his  colleague,  who  is  not  familiar  with 
the  matters  under  discussion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  not  talking  about 
Senator  Jordan.  I  am  stating  that  un- 
less the  committee  changes  its  mind, 
continues  to  live  under  the  rules  and 
grant  the  request  for  witnesses,  made 
under  the  rules,  it  will  engage  in  a  white- 
wash. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska and  I  can  disagree  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  reflection  on  a  man;  but. 


in  my  opinion.  It  is  a  reflection  on  a  man 
to  say  that  he  is  merely  putty  in  the 
hands  of  some  nefarious  forces. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  did  not  say  that  at 
all.  i  said  there  were  pressures  outside. 
Does  the  Senator  deny  that?  Does  he 
deny  that  there  are  pressures  which  are 
attempting  to  put  a  stop  to  the  investi- 
gation? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  carmot  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  might  ask 
his  colleague. 

Mr.  E31VIN.  I  read  dispatches  in  two 
newspapers  about  10  days  ago  in  which 
certain  newsp>apermen  insinuated  that 
the  investigation  had  served  the  mission 
that  was  entrusted  to  It  by  the  Senate, 
and  it  was  considered  that  the  investiga- 
tion would  soon  come  to  an  end.  All  I 
know  about  the  investigation  is  what  I 
read  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  confine  my  complaint 
to  the  fact  that  under  the  written  rules 
any  member  of  the  committee  can  re- 
quest that  a  witness  be  called.   The  three 
minority   members  made   a  request  in 
writing.     We  received  no  acknowledg- 
ment.    Our    request  was  denied.     We 
asked  for  a  meeting  to  consider  the  re- 
quest.  A  notice  was  issued  for  a  meeting 
at  which  we  were  to  hear  a  report  from 
counsel.     That  was  to  be  the  order  of 
business  when  the  committee  convened. 
I  say  that  is  a  violation  of  the  rules.    The 
only  way  to  get  all  the  facts  is  to  call 
the  witnesses.     Keep  in  mind  that  we 
are  not  conducting  the  investigation  of 
ordinary  outside   citizens,  from  which 
to  get  a  pattern  of  misconduct  to  gain 
information  needed  for  legislative  pur- 
poses.    We  are  investigating  our  own 
household.    We  want  to  call  as  witnesses 
persons  who  met  In  the  Capitol  Building 
and  the  Senate  Office  Building  and  di- 
vided loot.    Oh.  yes,  they  did.    Reynolds 
gave  Baker  $4,000.    Reynolds  gave  Karl 
$1,500.     We  want  to  ask  all  the  others 
who  were  present  what  took  place.    All 
the  fancy  opinions  in  the  world  will  not 
change  that.    Either  it  will  be  a  revela- 
tion   of    the    facts,    or    it    will    be    a 
whitewash. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  In  view  of  the  colloquy 
regarding  the  quite  unworthy  allegation 
that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis!  violated  the  rules  In  releasing 
matters  which  were  not  testimony  and 
which  are  not  included  under  the  rules 
as  matters  which  cannot  be  released, 
even  if  he  had  released  information  of 
what  took  place  in  executive  session,  the 
same  page  shows  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  himself  released  what 
took  place  in  executive  session.  I  find 
no  fault  with  that.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  arguing  that  it  was  right 
and  proper  for  the  chairman  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  was  proper  for  the 
chairman  and  the  counsel  to  go  outside 
the  committee  after  an  executive  session 
and  tell  the  press  what  took  place. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  What  I  am  suggesting  is 
that  the  argument  was  self-defeating. 
At  the  top  of  the  page  It  stated  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  stated  certain 
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things  which  happened  in  the  executive 
session.  Then  it  goes  on.  and  the 
author  of  that  very  statement  says: 

I  am  now  going  to  tell  you  some  of  the 
things  that  went  on  In  the  executive  session 

He  says  further: 

Senator  Cuxtis  admitted  at  the  executive 
meeting  that  he  had  requested  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate  to  do  certain  things. 

So  they  cannot  have  it  both  ways,  and 
that  is  what  I  am  suggesting  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  an  interesting 
item.  The  rights  of  the  minority  have 
been  totally  disregarded  In  this  investi- 
gation. 

I  received  a  telephone  call" while  the 
committee  was  in  session.  They  asked 
me  if  I  wanted  the  committee  to  meet 
while  the  Senate  was  in  session.  I  said. 
"No."  That  telephone  call  was  eaves- 
dropped on  by  a  majority  employee,  and 
reported  to  the  majority  side  of  the 
Senate.  I  was  asked  if  it  was  true  and  I 
said:  "Yes;  it  is  true." 

I  stopped  the  meeting  because  If  I 
had  let  the  meeting  continue,  they  would 
have  stopped  the  investigation.  Not- 
withstanding that,  the  statement  was 
made  outside  the  door  that  I  made  an  ob- 
jection to  transacting  business.  I  made 
an  objection  to  having  the  committee 
put  out  of  business. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  any  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
Is  so  concerned  over  the  release  of  mat- 
ters which  occur  within  the  committee, 
perhaps  the  chairman  or  the  majority 
members  of  the  committee  might  want  to 
investigate  leaks  to  the  outside  by  an  em- 
ployee or  employees  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  Those  leaks 
have  been  reported  to  the  committee 
chairman,  and  to  counsel,  and  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  no  action  has  been  taken 
regarding  this  misconduct.  I  have  made 
a  report  on  it  and  filed  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
want  to  make  my  position  abundantly 
clear  about  this  premature  press  release, 
stating  they  heard  the  recommendation 
of  the  counsel,  and  his  recommendation 
was  approved  by  a  vote  of  6  to  3. 

I  have  no  fault  to  find  whatever  with 
preparing  a  press  release  In  advance.  It 
is  not  unethical.  I  do  not  criticize  it.  I 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  for  this  reason,  and  this  reason 
alone:  It  was  a  united  front  on  the  part 
of  the  majority  to  stop  the  investiga- 
tion. It  was  a  united  front  on  the  part  of 
the  majority  to  deny  the  request  of  the 
minority,  made  under  the  rules,  that  cer- 
tain witnesses  be  called.  That  is  the  only 
significance  that  it  has.  It  is  not  im- 
proper to  anticipate  the  result  and  to 
prepare  a  release  declaring  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Who  made  the 
press  release?  Did  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan!,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  actually  release 
that  statement  to  the  press? 

Mr.  CURTIS.   No.    I  made  it. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  other  words,  the 
drafted  proposal  on  the  part  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  from 
which  the  Senator  quotes,  was  not  re- 
leased by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  was  released  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  How  did  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  get  the  press  release 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  was  in  the  committee 
room. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  a  most  un- 
usual procedure. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  were  papers 
around  there.  It  was  handed  to  me.  and 
I  had  no  request  that  I  give  it  back.  I 
cite  it  merely  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing a  united  front  to  ignore  the  rules 
of  the  committee  and  a  refusal  to  call 
witnesses  that  the  rules  say  must  be 
called. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  again? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  business  of  "a 
united  front"  reminds  me  of  the  story 
about  a  union  election.  An  election  for 
officers  was  held,  and  the  first  vote  was 
17  for  Olson  and  1  for  McGuire.  Then 
a  vote  was  taken  for  another  officer,  and 
the  result  was  17  for  Peterson  and  1  for 
Patrick.  When  all  the  votes  had  been 
taken.  Olson  and  Peterson  got  to- 
gether and  said.  "That  Irish  bunch  are 
sure  clanny.  are  they  not?" 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  said  the 
six  Democrats  stick  together,  and  make 
a  united  front.  Then  he  says  the  three 
Republican  members  stick  together,  and 
that  is  independent  action.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand the  difference. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  make  no  criticism  of 
a  united  front  except  when  it  is  a  united 
front  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  in- 
vestigation. I  wish  those  members  would 
be  united  for  a  good  cause. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  I  understand 
that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  says  he 
is  part  of  a  united  front  for  a  good  cause. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  he  feels  that 
he  and  his  associates  are  correct,  but 
that  the  other  six  members — who  are 
tried  and  true  Senators,  good  men,  high- 
ly intelligent,  with  good  motives,  high 
character,  good  background,  and  all 
highly  honorable,  and  who  have  taken 
the  oath  to  uphold  the  Constitution — 
are  subject  to  criticism  when  they  say 
they  think  the  time  has  come  to  halt  the 
Investigation.  The  Senator  frcrni 
Nebraska  says  that,  therefore,  they  are 
wrong.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
three  members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
issue  want  to  have  the  investigation  con- 
tinued. It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  that  they  are  right. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  my  view  that  the 
rules  of  the  committee  should  be  ob- 
served. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  agree. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  a  member  has  a 
right  to  call  witnesses,  and  requests  that 
the  witness  be  called,  the  witness  should 
be  called.  We  have  been  denied  that 
right,  and  we  have  suffered  all  the  hu- 
miliation   that    anyone    could    possibly 
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suffer  in  that  committee,  including  m 
absolute  refusal  to  live  up  to  the  nilw 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  again 
to  me? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  yield. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  A  little  while  ago 
I  heard  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
proclaim  his  affection  and  respect  for 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr 
Jordan  I ;  and  he  said  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  Is  a  fine,  honest,  honor- 
able and  prudent  man;  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  denied  that  he  would  at- 
tempt to  cast  any  reflection  on  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

But  now  I  find  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  thinks  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  been  acting  like  a  tyrant 
because  he  would  not  permit  the  mi- 
nority members  to  have  their  way. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
must  do  either  one  or  the  other;  either 
he  must  charge  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  majority  members  of 
the  committee  with  certain  acts  not  In- 
cluded within  the  rules  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  thereby  charge  that  they  have 
violated  their  oath  as  Senators,  or  else 
he  must  say  that  they  are  good  and  true 
men. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
referred  to  the  committee  hearings.  I 
did  not  know  the  facts  in  that  connec- 
tion. 

However,  I  do  not  think  it  is  proper  to 
say  that  a  united  front  is  bad  when  six 
Senators  wish  to  call  the  hearings  to  a 
halt,  and  then  to  proceed  to  ask  for  the 
approval  of  a  resolution  which  would 
keep  the  hearings  from  being  called  to 
a  halt. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  did  he  hold  a  hear- 
ing? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Who  controls  the 
committee? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  please  not  to  force  me  to  an- 
swer the  question  of  who  controls  the 
committee. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  would  answer  it.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  ask  the  Senator  please 
not  to  force  me  to  answer  that  question, 
or  else  I  might  do  so. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  should  answer  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  One  day  in  the  commit- 
tee the  junior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania asked  a  question.  The  witness 
objected,  on  the  ground  that  the  ques- 
tion was  irrelevant.  An  employee  of  the 
committee — not  the  chairman;  and  the 
record  will  show  this — spoke  up.  and  took 
the  part  of  the  witness.  The  witness  did 
not  answer,  and  left  the  committee  room. 
A  few  days  later,  another  witness  came 
before  the  committee.  I  asked  the  wit- 
ness. "Whom  did  you  see  after  you 
reached  the  city,  before  you  testified?" 

The  reply  was.  "We  went  to  Mr. 
Bakers  office.  Mr.  Baker  was  there,  Mr 
Black  was  there,  and  others." 

I  asked,  "What  did  you  talk  about?" 

The  reply  was,  "We  talked  about 
relevancy." 
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I  do  not  know  whether  Robert  Baker 
Is  running  this  investigation,  or  who  is 
running  it;  but  I  let  the  record  speak  for 
Itself.  Senators  can  find  from  the 
printed  record  that  an  employee  of  the 
committee  interfered  with  what  a  Sena- 
tor wanted  to  say.  I  say  that  resulted  in 
depriving  that  Senator  of  the  right  to 
ask  the  questions  he  wished  to  asK  and 
to  call  a  witness.  So  we  have  been 
denied  our  rights. 

Mr.  SCOTT.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.     I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.     We  have  heard  a  great 
many  skillful  attempts  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  the  purpose  for  which  we  rose 
to   speak    today— namely,    to    complain 
about  the  committee's  unwillingness  to 
proceed    to    finality,    and.    therefore— 
hopefully — to  proceed  to  ascertain  the 
truth.    We    have    heard    many    purely 
diversionary  attempts  to  draw  attention 
from  what  we  are  saying — attempts  by 
launching  upon  criticism  of  the  persons 
who  are  saying  it.     A  great  many  alliga- 
tor tears  have  been  shed  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
is  not  now  in  the  Chamber.     But  that  is 
not  the  fault  of  any  Senator  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle ;  and  when  I  sent  a  notice  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  did  so 
in  good  faith,  assuming  that  he  would  be 
here,  because  he  knew  I  would  be  here; 
I  told  him  so  on  Friday. 

But  although  we  are  so  much  con- 
cerned about  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  of  whom  we  have 
spoken  highly,  I  should  like  to  ask  this 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska : 
When  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
issued  a  statement  at  3 :  45  p.m.  on  March 
13,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  did  var- 
ious things  at  which  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  took  umbrage;  and  later  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  released  to 
the  press  a  criticism  by  him  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska.  Did  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  give  notice  of  that  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  or  did  he 
not? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  He  did  not.  A  public 
statement  was  made;  in  it.  it  was  stated 
that  I  had  violated  the  rules.  But  that 
statement  did  not  contain  one  iota  of 
truth;  and  I  first  learned  about  it  at 
about  6  or  7  p.m..  on  March  13. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  remains  that 
there  is  unfinished  business. 

There  are  Senate  employees  who 
worked  with  Baker  and  worked  under 
Baker  during  the  period  the  committee 
is  investigating  and  those  employees 
should  be  called  as  witnesses.  Baker 
has  taken  the  fifth  amendment,  so  we 
cannot  obtain  any  information  from  him. 
There  are  other  persons  who  were  busi- 
ness partners  of  his  or  who  had  business 
transactions  with  Baker,  and  they 
should  be  called  as  witnesses.  Walter 
Jenkins  should  be  called  as  a  witness. 
Before  the  committee  works  on  legis- 
lative recommendations,  it  should  obtain 
all  the  facts.  Either  the  committee  will 
honor  its  written  rules  and  will  obtain 
the  facts,  or  the  investigation  will  be  a 
whitewash.  All  the  words  and  all  the 
oratory  cannot  change  that.  The  rec- 
ord stands. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS     of    Delaware.     Mr. 
President.  I  am  not  Interested  in  becom- 


ing involved  in  a  controversy  between 
the  members  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
nor  at  this  time  am  I  presenting  any 
opinion  as  to  whether  I  think  the  Rules 
Committee  has  or  has  not  completed  its 
job. 

I  do  remind  Senators,  however,  of  the 
importance  of  the  current  investigation 
and  of  the  fact  that  it  transcends  parti- 
san politics. 

This  investigation  involves  a  question 
of  the  Integrity  of  the  U.S.  Senate;  and 
it  was  so  recognized  by  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  and  by  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  when 
we  submitted  the  resolution. 

We  can  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  a  full  disclosure  of  all  the  facts. 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
have  all  the  facts,  regardless  of  who 
may  be  involved.  Personally,  as  one 
Member  of  the  Senate,  I  shall  be  satis- 
fied with  nothing  less. 

The  resolution,  as  submitted,  was 
definitely  broad  enough  to  give  the  Rules 
Committee  all  the  authority  it  needed  to 
investigate  any  financ  al  transactions  or 
any  actions  of  impropriety ;  and  the  reso- 
lution was  so  interpreted  by  me,  as  the 
author  of  the  resolution,  and  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate  and  by  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  both  of 
whom  supported  the  resolution  whole- 
heartedly. 

Certainly  under  this  resolution  the 
Rules  Committee  does  have  the  authority 
to  investigate  questions  of  morality  as 
they  may  involve  either  our  employees 
or  Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  repeat,  the  resolution  was  interpreted 
as  being  broad  enough  to  cover  not  only 
the  improprieties  or  activities  of  our  em- 
ployees and  former  employees  but  even 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  itself.  Some 
Senators  who  are  lawyers  have  tried  to 
place  a  more  narrow  interpretation  upon 
the  resolution.  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  Many 
times  I  have  envied  the  approximately 
60  Senators  who  are  lawyers  for  their 
legal  talent.  At  other  times  I  have  no- 
ticed how  no  two  of  them  can  agree  on  a 
subject,  and  then  I  am  grateful  I  am  not 
a  lawyer. 

The  resolution  as  approved  on  October 
10.  1963.  was  broad  enough  to  authorize 
more  than  an  investigation  into  just 
financial  transactions.  Had  there  been 
any  doubt  on  the  part  of  anyone  as  to 
the  breadth  of  the  resolution,  it  would 
have  been  a  very  simple  procedure  to  ex- 
tend it. 

I  merely  remind  all  Senators  of  what 
I  have  said  earlier :  We  should  not  forget 
that  the  integrity  of  the  Senate  is  at 
stake,  and  whether  an  employee,  a  for- 
mer employee  who  may  today  be  holding 
a  h  gher  position,  or  whether  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  itself  is  involved  is  im- 
material. What  is  important  is  that  the 
full  story  be  told.  We  Senators  can  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less. 

At  a  later  date  I  may  have  more  to  say 
on  this  subject.  But  tonight  I  shall  con- 
clude by  merely  stating  that  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  is  not  always  whether  a  law 
has  been  violated  by  a  public  official.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  a  public  official  be 
imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  to  prove 
that  he  is  not  qualified  to  hold  public 
office.    There  is  a  question  of  morality 


which  transcends  even  the  law.  A  pub- 
lic official  should  never  forget  that  his 
office  is  a  public  trust. 

I  ask  urmriimous  consent  that  Senate 
Resolution  212,  under  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  Is 
operating,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Resolved,  That   the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected  to  make   a  study  and  investigation 
with  respect  to  £iny  financial  or  business  In- 
terests or  activities  of  any  officer  or  employee 
or  former  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  (1)  whether 
any  such  Interests  or  activities  have  Involved 
conflicts   of    Interest   or   other   Impropriety, 
and    (2)    whether  additional  laws,  rules,  or 
regulations  are  necessary  or  desirable  for  the 
pvirpose  of  prohibiting  or  restricting  any  such 
Interests  or  activities.     The  committee  shall 
report  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practica- 
ble date  the  results  of  Its  study  and  Investiga- 
tion together  with  such  recommendations  as 
It  may  deem  desirable. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  spoken.  I  concur  fully  in 
what  he  has  said.  It  is  my  view  that 
any  Investigation  of  this  nature  should 
be  a  full  investigation,  it  should  be  a 
relevant  investigation,  and  should  be 
directed  toward  the  purposes  of  the  In- 
vestigation. 

My  only  argument  is  that  there  has 
been  a  tendency,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not.  to  sujcuse  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee— six  good  Members  of  this  body — 
of  whitewashing.  That  is  the  charge 
which  has  been  made.  That  whitewash 
charge  is  a  reflection  upon  the  six  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  are  listed  aa 
members  of  the  majority. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  testi- 
mony here  today  that  the  counsel  for  the 
committee,  is  a  man  of  good  character. 
I  do  not  know  him.  I  met  him  once.  I 
talked  with  him  this  afternoon  for  the 
second  time  when  I  was  asked  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark]  to  Inquire  about  the 
facts  relating  to  a  statement  made  in 
this  body.  I  shall  not  go  Into  that  again 
except  to  say  I  reported  what  I  was  told 
by  the  counsel,  and  the  report  of  the 
committee  counsel  was  disputed  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Who  is  right  or  who  is  wrong  will  have 
to  be  settled  when  the  transcript  of  the 
proceedings  of  today  is  printed,  when  It 
can  be  carefully  examined. 

Mr.  President,  the  counsel  for  the  com- 
mittee has  the  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing preliminary  recommendations.  He 
analyzes  the  testimony.  He  is  employed 
for  that  purpose.  He  has  the  responsi- 
bility to  give  advice  and  counsel,  or  he 
would  not  be  fulfilling  the  responsibility 
of  his  position. 

The  counsel  of  the  committee  came  to 
the  conclusion,  and  made  a  recommenda- 
tion— only  a  recommendation — that  the 
first  part  of  the  resolution  had  been 
satisfied  by  the  testimony  thus  far. 
That  part  of  the  resolution  reads: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  or  any  duly  authorized 
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subcommittee  thereof  U  autborlzed  and  di- 
rected to  make  a  study  and  Investigation 
with  respect  to  any  financial  or  business 
Interests  or  activities  of  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee or  former  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate,  or  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  (1) 
whether  any  such  Interests  or  activities  have 
Involved  conflicts  of  Interest  or  other  Im- 
propriety, and 

This  is  the  first  obligation.  The  coun- 
sel of  the  committee  did  not  come  forth 
with  a  repwrt  or  recommendation  that 
there  had  been  no  impropriety.  He  did 
not  say  that  there  had  been  no  conflict 
of  interest.  To  the  contrary,  he  said 
there  had  been  gross  impropriety  and 
that  there  had  been  all  sorts  of  conflict 
of  interest.    I  quote  from  his  statement : 

Although  It  Is  not  my  responsibility  to 
make  factual  conclusions  and  Judgments  for 
the  convmlttee.  It  Is  my  responsibility  to  ex- 
press to  the  committee  my  legal  opinion  as 
to  the  probative  value  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  under  my  direction 

It  is  my  carefully  considered  opinion  that 
the  evidence  fully  Justifies  the  committee  In 
finding  the  existence  of  conditions  which 
have  made  possible  a  multitude  of  acta  by 
some  of  the  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Senate,  which  acts  are  Incompatible  with  the 
responsl  bin  ties  of  the  Senate,  violative  of  the 
generally  accepted  stxndards  of  official  con- 
duct rightfully  expected  by  the  American 
people  of  their  public  officials  and  employees, 
and  constituting  Improprieties  of  the  grossest 
character  within  the  meaning  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 212. 

The  f lusher  Inescapable  conclusion  fol- 
lows that  additional  laws,  rules,  cmd  reg- 
ulations are  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
prohibiting  or  restricting  such  activities  and 
conduct. 

Mr.  President,  is  that  a  whitewash? 
That  recommendation  charges  that  there 
have  been  violations  of  a  public  trust,  as 
was  stated,  of  the  grossest  character. 

No  one  has  been  spared.  But  the  pur- 
pose of  the  resolution  was  not  only  to 
discover  the  evil  doing,  the  tawdry,  the 
seasual.  the  dramatic,  and  spread  it  out 
for  all  to  see.  read,  and  hear,  but  also  to 
determine  whether  a  condition  exists, 
that  should  be  statutorily  remedied. 

Does  any  Senator  feel  that  there  is  no 
need  for  corrective  action?  Of  course, 
there  Is  such  a  need.  What  did  the  Sen- 
ate direct  the  committee  to  do?  It  di- 
rected the  committee  to  ascertain — 

(2)  whether  additional  laws,  rules,  or  reg- 
ulations are  necessary  or  desirable  for  the 
purpose  of  prohibiting  or  restricting  any 
such  Interests  or  activities.  The  committee 
shall  report  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  the  results  of  Its  study  and  In- 
vestigation together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions as  It  may  deem  desirable. 

So  the  counsel  for  the  committee — a 
gentleman  who  I  understand  is  held  in 
high  respect  in  legal  circles  by  the  bar 
associations  and  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee— said  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. "Gentlemen,  you  have  arrived  at 
a  point  at  which  you  have  unmistakable 
evidence  that  there  has  been  evil  doing. 
Witnesses  have  so  testified.  The  time 
is  at  hand  for  you  to  do  something  except 
merely  investigating:  the  evidence  Is 
sufficient  to  substantiate  that  bad  things 
have  been  going  on  under  the  roof  of 
this  Capitol." 

The  counsel  said,  "Perhaps  you  had 
better  settle  down  to  business  and  do 
something   that   is  worthwhile.     Revise 


your  rules  and  regulations,  enact  some 
laws,  do  something  that  is  constructive 
and  productive  and  remedial  of  the 
situation." 

I  know  that  such  a  statement  or 
change  in  direction  of  the  committee's 
work  does  not  make  very  many  good 
headlines.  It  is  always  better  if  the 
public  can  read  something  sensational. 
But  that  good  man  who  is  the  commit- 
tee counsel  advised  the  committee  that 
it  was  time  for  the  committee  to  do 
something  productive,  constructive,  and 
remedial. 

Does  anyone  deny  that  there  Is  not 
something  wrong?  Of  course,  there  is 
something  wrong.  The  majority  of  the 
committee  thought  that  if  something 
was  wrong,  the  committee  ought  to  ful- 
fill its  duty  and  try  to  remedy  it.  So  I 
reject,  from  the  floor,  the  charge  that 
there  has  been  a  whitewash.  There  has 
been  no  whitewash. 

I  reject  the  charge  that  because  three 
members  of  the  committee  ask  that 
something  be  done,  and  six  members 
consider  sufficient  work  has  been  done  to 
complete  one  phase  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  committee,  those  six  want  a  so- 
called  whitewash.  Since  when  have 
those  three  a  right  to  hold  themselves 
up  as  paragons  of  virtue  while  the  other 
six  are  to  be  held  up  as  their  antitheses? 

It  is  obvious  that  there  have  been  dif- 
ferences. It  is  evident  that  the  differ- 
ences have  been  partisan.  We  are  not 
fooling  anybody.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
the  American  people  want  the  committee 
to  come  forth  with  some  recommenda- 
tions. I  do  not  know  what  the  rules 
are  with  respect  to  all  witnesses,  but  if 
witnesses  are  to  be  called,  it  Is  up  to 
the  committee  to  make  a  judgment  on 
that  question.  When  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  objected  to  having  the  com- 
mittee "put  out  of  business,"  that  was 
not  a  legitimate  objection,  because  that 
committee's  business  is  not  only  to  in- 
vestigate; the  committee's  business  is 
also  to  determine  "whether  additional 
laws  rules,  or  regulations  are  necessary 
or  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  prohibit- 
ing or  restricting  any  such  interests  or 
activities."  The  business  of  the  com- 
mittee is  to  report  to  the  Senate  "at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  the  results  of  its 
study  and  Investigation  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  it  may  deem 
desirable." 

The  majority  of  the  committee  was 
trying  to  get  the  committee  to  do  what 
it  was  designed  to  do;  namely,  to  correct 
a  miserable,  deplorable  situation.  No 
one  denies  that  an  investigation  was 
needed.  A  bad  aroma  was  created 
around  the  Capitol.  The  source  of  the 
aroma  has  been  found  and  the  ques- 
tion boils  down  to  whether  there  should 
be  more  stink  or  possibly  some  remedy 
to  prevent  its  recurrence. 

A  remedy  never  is  quite  as  dramatic. 
It  does  not  get  the  same  kind  of  atten- 
tion. But  ultimately,  that  is  what  is 
needed. 

Finally,  when  anybody  says  "white- 
wash." let  the  record  be  clear  that  such 
is  the  furthest  thing  that  is  being  done 
to  the  revelations  before  the  committee; 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Is  inves- 
tigating this  case  with  more  investiga- 


tors than  the  entire  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee has.  and  they  are  good  investiga- 
tors; the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion and  the  Justice  Department  are  on 
the  case  and  who  questions  their  effl- 
clency  and  effectiveness;  If  anything  this 
studj  has  been  an  investigation  in  depth. 

I  am  not  experienced  in  the  law,  be- 
cause, as  I  have  said,  I  am  not  a  lawyer, 
but  the  fact  that  a  man  came  before  the 
committee  and  took  the  flfth  amend- 
ment shows  neither  guilt  nor  innocence. 
It  is  my  view  that  the  flfth  amendment 
has  been  grossly  abused  although  I  do 
not  deny  the  right  of  anyone  to  use  such 
a  right.  Nor  do  I  consider  it  proper  to 
judge  a  man  as  guilty  because  of  his  ex- 
ercise of  this  constitutional  right.  When 
the  Department  of  Justice  Is  investi- 
gating a  matter,  as  this  case  is  being 
investigated,  and  when  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  Is  Investigating  a  case, 
as  this  one  is  being  investigated,  includ- 
ing alleged  perjury,  I  do  not  believe 
much  new  light  is  capable  of  being  shed 
on  it  by  a  committee  or  its  nine  mem- 
bers, in  addition  to  what  can  be  devel- 
oped through  an  investigation  by  a 
trained  investigating  service;  especially 
when  in  the  opinion  of  the  special  coun- 
sel for  the  Investigation  has  recommend- 
ed that  sufficient  evidence  has  been  pre- 
sented to  fulfill  the  function  and  resolve 
of  the  committee. 

So  this  Senator  rejects  out  of  hand  the 
charge  of  whitewash.  If  somebody  is 
saying  that  he  wants  to  get  more  evi- 
dence, all  well  and  good.  If  someone 
wants  to  say,  "I  have  another  witness, 
or  two  or  three  witnesses,  who  ought  to 
be  called,"  that  is  different  and  that 
question  should  be  met  on  the  basis  of 
whether  the  evidence  will  be  cumulative 
or  not  and  will  assist  in  performing  the 
function  of  the  committee's  work.  But 
to  say  "whitewash"  is  to  say  that  no 
evidence  has  been  taken. 

The  charge  of  whitewash  is  to  Indi- 
cate that  nothing  was  found,  or.  If  it 
was,  that  It  was  covered  up.  No  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  can  say  that,  be- 
cause it  is  not  true.  Things  have  been 
found  that  were  wrong.  There  has  been 
a  discovery  of  a  conflict  of  interest. 
Witnesses  have  been  brought  in.  Most 
of  them  came  in  voluntarily.  The  com- 
mittee staff  has  investigated  many  wit- 
nesses, or  would-be  witnesses,  who  would 
not  come  in. 

Prom  what  I  have  been  told  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  others, 
I  respond  only  because  I  am  in  the  posi- 
tion today  of  acting  majority  leader.  I 
do  not  want  the  Record  to  appear  as 
though  the  majority  leadership  Is  not 
concerned  about  charges  against  the 
majority. 

I  voted  for  the  Williams  resolution.  I 
think  it  was  a  good  one.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  not  made  any  ac- 
cusations. I  joined  with  him  in  his  plea 
to  let  us  complete  the  job.  Let  us  keep 
the  houses  of  representative  government 
beyond  reproach.  We  can  do  it.  We 
have  had  to  learn  the  hard  way.  Every- 
one of  us  feels  bad  about  this  matter.  I 
know  I  do. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  better  .than 
merely  to  punish  because  It  is  satisfying 
and   dig  further  although    we  are  but 
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turning  up  the  dirt  in  the  same  hole 
and  rather  than  wallow  around  in  new 
filth,  it  is  time  to  get  on  h  gh  ground  and 
let  the  American  people  know  we  have 
recognized  our  sins,  that  we  have  recog- 
nized and  discovered  much  wrongdoing, 
and  that  we  are  taking  steps  to  repair, 
change,  and  cleanse  ourselves.  We  have 
found  our  wrong,  now  let  us  get  busy 
with  a  remedy. 

I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
nam  38: 

(No.  84  Leg.] 

Anderson  Fong  Morton 

Bayh  Oruenlng  Muskle 

B«kll  Hart  NeUon 

Bennett  Hartke  Neuberger 

Bible  Hill  Pearson 

Boggs  Holland  Proxmlre 

Brewster  Humphrey  Rlblcoff 

C^gt  Inouye  Robertson 

Church  Johnston  Smith 

aark  Keating  Tower 

Dlrksen  McCTellan  Williams.  N.J. 

Dodd  Mclntyre  Williams,  Del. 

Douglas  McNamara  Yarborough 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quor- 
um is  not  present. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay.  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr. 
Curtis,  Mr.  Dominick.  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
Hayden,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Mansfield. 
Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  Mechem.  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Sparkman. 
and  Mr.  Symington  entered  the  Chamber 
and  answered  to  their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum Is  present. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understand  that  the 
acting  majority  leader  wishes  me  to  yield 
to  him  briefly,  which  I  am  glad  to  do, 
provided  that  in  doing  so  I  shall  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


against  Nixon.  56  percent  against  Gold- 
water,  59  percent  against  Lodge.  55  per- 
cent against  Romney,  61  percent  against 
Scranton.  and  64  percent  against  Rocke- 
feUer. 

In  1960.  Nixon  swept  South  Dakota 
virith  58.2  percent  of  the  total  vote. 

Why  this  abrupt  change  in  South  Da- 
kotan  feelings?  Why  do  the  people  of 
South  Dakota  like  President  Johnson? 
First,  because  they  believe  In  him  and 
what  he  is  trying  to  do  for  all  America. 
Second,  because  they  know  that  he  was 
born  and  reared  on  the  land;  he  endured 
hard  times;  he  knows  firsthand  about 
droughts  and  fiood ;  he  has  been  an  active 
participant  in  the  problems  of  the  farm- 
er and  the  rancher.  And  most  of  all. 
they  like  him  because  they  know  that 
President  Johnson  is  trying  his  deadlevel 
best  to  be  the  kind  of  President  whom 
they  can  respect  and  love  and  follow. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  tonight,  it  stand  in  recess  until 
11  a.m.  tomorrow.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PEOPLE  LIKE  PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  all 
across  America  the  people  are  responding 
to  President  Johnson.  Today,  in  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  President  John- 
son is  the  overwhelming  favorite.  In  a 
three-newspaper  poll,  the  President 
would   gather   55    percent   of   the   vote 


THE  PRESIDENT  REPORTS  TO  THE 
NATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  on  nationwide  television,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  had  a  conver- 
sation with  the  American  people.  In 
frank,  warm,  friendly  tones,  the  Presi- 
dent told  the  people  about  the  problems 
that  face  the  Nation.  Last  night,  the 
people  of  America  heard  their  President 
and  their  response  has  been  overwhelm- 
ing in  their  approval. 

Here  is  an  article  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  March  16,  written  by 
James  Reston  which  recounts  what  the 
people  saw  and  heard.  It  Is  ample  evi- 
dence that  this  Nation  is  pleased  and 
proud  of  their  strong,  compassionate, 
courageous  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  tran- 
script of  the  interview  and  Mr.  Reston's 
article  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script and   article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  16,  19641 
TaANSCRiPT  OF  Johnson's  Assessment  in  TV 

INTERVIEW    of    HIS    FIEST    100    DaTS    IN    OF- 

ncE 

(Washington,  March  15. — Following  Is  the 
transcript  of  the  telecast  discussion  tonight 
by  President  Johnson  with  three  television 
newsmen,  David  Brlnkley,  of  the  National 
Broadca£tlng  Co.,  Eric  Sevarcld,  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System,  and  William 
H.  Lawrence,  of  the  American  Broadcasting 
Co.:) 

Question.  Mr.  President,  considering  the 
violent  and  abrupt  manner  of  your  succes- 
sion to  the  Presidency,  I  think  everyone 
agrees  that  the  transition  has  gone  remark- 
ably smoothly.  Did  this  Just  happen,  or  did 
you  start  to  plan  these  things,  say.  In  those 
few  hours  In  Air  Force  1  as  you  flew  back 
from  Dallas? 

Answer.  Well,  we  had  a  lot  of  help  In  the 
planning,  Mr.  Lawrence,  a  lot  of  thoughts 
that  went  through  my  mind,  as  I  left  the  hos- 
pital, and  on  the  way  to  Air  Force  1,  and 
while  we  were  waiting  for  Judge  Hughes 
[  Federal  Judge  Sarah  T.  Hughes,  who  admin- 
istered oath  of  ofBce]  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  to 
come  aboard.  I  wasn't  sure  whether  this  was 
an  international  conspiracy  or  Ju£t  what  It 
was.  or  what  might  happen  next.  I  was 
sure  that  the  whole  Nation  had  been  shaken 
and  the  world  would  be  In  doubt. 

As  I  rode  back.  I  recognized  that  our  first 
great  problem  was  to  assure  the  world  that 
there    would    be    continuity    In    transition. 


that  our  constitutional  sjrstem  would  work. 
I  realized  the  Importance  of  uniting  our  peo- 
ple at  home  and  asking  them  to  carry  for- 
ward with  the  program,  so  I  Immediately 
planned  to  have  the  bipartisan  leaders  come 
to  the  White  House  upon  my  arrival. 

MEETING    HELD    AT    AIS     BASE 

I  asked  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  who 
were  then  In  town,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  and  Mr.  McNamara 
and  others  to  meet  me  at  Andrews  |Air 
Force  Base.  Camp  Springs,  Md.]  aud-l^^pr 
pealed  to  all  of  those  men  to  work  with  mk^( 
on  the  transition  and  to  try  to  so  condxicV 
ourselves  as  to  assure  the  rest  of  the  w/afMl 
that  we  did  have  continuity  and  assure  the 
people  of  this  country  that  we  expected 
them  to  unite. 

Very  shortly  thereafter,  President  Elsen- 
hower came  down  and  spent  some  time  with 
me  exploring  the  problems  that  he  expected 
to  arise  confronting  a  new  President.  Presi- 
dent Truman  came  in  and  gave  me  his 
counsel,  and  we  started  off  with  the  help  and 
plans  of  a  good  many  people  and  substan- 
tially well  organized. 

I  don't  know  how  well  the  Government 
did  Its  part  of  the  transition,  but  the  peo- 
ple's part  was  well  done. 

Question.  What  were  your  first  priorities. 
Mr.  President? 

Answer.  The  first  priority  was  to  try  to 
display  to  the  world  that  we  could  have  con- 
tinuity and  transition,  that  the  program  of 
President  Kennedy  would  be  carried  on, 
that  there  was  no  need  for  them  to  be  dis- 
turbed and  fearful  that  our  constitutional 
system  had  been  endangered. 

UNITY     WAS     EMPHASIZED 

To  demonstrate  to  the  people  of  this 
country  that  although  their  leader  had 
fallen,  and  we  had  a  new  President,  that  we 
must  have  unity  and  we  must  close  ranks, 
and  we  must  work  together  for  the  good  of 
all  America  and  the  world. 

Question.  Well,  did  you  have  any  concern 
about  the  International  posture  that  you 
must  adopt  so  that:  one.  all  of  our  allies 
would  be  reassured;  and  our  potential 
enemies  wouldn't  get  any  wrong  ideas? 

Answer.  Oh.  yes.  and  I  spent  the  first  full 
week  meeting  with  more  than  90  representa- 
tives from  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  try- 
ing to  explain  to  them  our  constitutional 
system,  and  what  they  could  expect  under  It 
and  how  we  carry  on  the  program  that  we 
had  begun,  and  that  I  had  been  a  part  of 
the  Kennedy-Johnson  ticket  that  won  the 
election  In  1960;  that  we  had  a  Kennedy- 
Johnson  program,  that  I  had  been  a  par- 
ticipant In  the  formulation  of  that  program 
and  that  we  would  carry  It  on,  maybe  not  as 
well  as  the  late  President  could  have,  had  he 
lived,  but  as  best  we  could,  and  they  need 
have  no  fear  or  no  doubt. 

Question.  What  was  the  Image  that  you 
wanted  the  potential  enemy  to  get? 

NOT  TO  TREAD  ON  US 

Answer.  That  we  were  sure,  and  we  were 
confident  that  we  were  united,  that  we  had 
closed  ranks,  and  not  to  tread  on  us. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  on  November  23. 
both  the  President  and  you,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, were  In  the  same  city,  and  six  Cabinet 
officers  were  In  the  same  airplane,  going  to 
Tokyo.  Have  there  been  any  dispositions  or 
regulations  since  to  avoid  such  concentra- 
tion? 

Answer.  Yes;  I  don't  think  we  realized  at 
that  time  that  so  many  Cabinet  officers  were 
on  this  trip  to  Tokyo.  And,  of  course.  In 
retrospect  we  can  see  a  good  many  things 
that  took  place  that  we  wish  we  had  made 
better  plans  for. 

But  immediately  upon  returning  to  Wash- 
ington. I  made  It  clear  to  the  Cabinet  that 
we  didn't  want  any  goodly  number  like  that 
leaving  town  at  the  same  time,  and  that 
when  the  President  and  the  next  in  line  of 
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succession  were  out  of  town,  that  we  wanted 
most  of  the  Cabinet  here.  And  the  Presi- 
dent since  that  time  has  not  been  out  of 
town  with  any  appreciable  number  of  Cabi- 
net officers  absent. 

Question.  Is  there  anything  that  can  be 
done,  sir,  that  affords  better  physical  protec- 
tion for  the  President? 

Answer.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  am  not  an 
expert  on  security,  but  we  have  a  very  dedi- 
cated and  faithful  number  of  men  In  It. 
FBI.  and  In  the  Secret  Service.  They  work 
together. 

Question.  Do  you  always  follow  their  In- 
structions, sir? 

Answer  Yes,  with  rare  exceptions  now  and 
then,  like  marching  In  the  funeral  procession 
and  occasionally,  they  prefer  to  have  two  or 
three  policemen  between  me  and  the  crowds, 
and  I  ask  them  to  move  out  so  I  can  see  some 
of  the  people  I  want  to  be  a  people's  Presi- 
dent, and  In  order  to  do  so.  you  have  to  see 
the  people,  and  talk  to  them,  and  know 
something  about  them,  and  not  be  too 
secluded 

I  think  they  would  feel  better  If  the  Presi- 
dent kept  100  yards  distance  from  every  hu- 
man being,  but  that  Is  not  practical. 

HOW    WAS    IXADWMSniP    EXXXTCD? 

Question.  Well,  when  you  got  back  here, 
one  of  your — obviously  one  of  your  Immediate 
jobs  was  to  keep  the  Government  going  as  a 
matter  of  effective  politics  and  leadership. 
How,  specifically,  did  you  think  you  would  go 
about  that?  How  did  you  let  It  be  known  In 
Washington  that  there  was  a  new  man  here, 
that  things  are  going  to  continue  more  cr  less 
as  they  had  been,  and  how  did  you  think  was 
the  best  way  to  make  It  as  smooth  as  pos- 
sible? 

Answer.  First,  to  ask  the  very  unusually 
talented  Individuals  that  had  associated 
themselves  with  the  Kennedy  administration 
to  stay  at  their  posts  of  duty  during  this  crit- 
ical period  and  without  exception,  they  an- 
swered the  call. 

Second.  I  called  the  Governors  together 
and  made  an  ap{>eal  to  them  to  help  me  In 
every  way  they  could  In  establUhlng  this  con- 
fidence and  letting  the  people  In  the  country 
know  that  their  Government  was  going  on 
and  will  function  and  was  strong,  that  It 
would  work. 

And  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day.  that 
first  week.  I — while  I  was  preparing  my  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  preparing  to  go  on  tele- 
vision to  the  people,  and  the  Thanksgiving 
message,  I  was  spending  my  days  and  nights, 
and  way  Into  the  mornings,  talking  to  the 
leaders  out  In  the  States  and  trying  to  Instill 
confidence  In  them  and  to  aek  them  to  help 
me  with  the  awesome  responsibilities  that 
were  mine. 

Question.  Bfr.  President.  Is  there  any  one 
particular  memory  that  Is  more  vlvld  than 
the  others  for  you.  from  those  4  horrible 
days? 

UMS.    KENNEOT    LAUDED 

Answer.  Yes.  I  have  rarely  been  In  the 
presence  of  greatness,  but  as  I  went  through 
that  period.  I  observed  Mis.  Kennedy — 
Jackie  Kennedy.  I  saw  her  greatness,  her 
gallantry,  her  graclousn^ss.  her  courage,  and 
It  will  always  be  a  vlvld  memory,  and  I  will 
always  appreciate  the  strength  that  came  to 
me  from  knowing  her  and  from  asEoclatlng 
with  her. 

Question.  Did  you  send  any  kind  of  pri- 
vate message  to  Chairman  Khrushchev  soon 
after  you  became  President? 

Answer.  No.  We  had  representatives  from 
all  the  nations  here.  I  spent  2  or  3  days 
speaking  to  those  representatives. 

Mr.  M'koyan  was  here,  and  I  had  a  long 
visit  with  him.  and  I  talked  to  him  about  the 
visit  that  Premier  Khrushchev  had  made  me 
when  I  was  leader  in  the  Senate,  and  we  ex- 
changed views  for  a  period  of  time  here  In 
the  olSce.  Just  about  the  time  of  the  funeral. 


Question.  Did  the  subject  come  up  of  a 
possible  exploratory,  get-acqualnted  session 
with  Mr.  Khrushchev? 

NO     MEXTING     PIMNNXD 

Answer.  No.  We  both  expressed  desire  In 
our  discussions  that  we  understand  each 
other  better  and  that  we  would  be  glad  to 
meet  at  some  time  when  we  felt  that  the 
agenda  was  such  that  would  give  promise  of 
reaching  some  solution  to  the  many  prob- 
lems that  confront  the  two  countries.  But 
no  definite  plans  were  made  for  a  meeting 
None  were  proposed,  but  It  was  accepted  as  a 
possibility 

Question.  You  mentioned.  Mr.  President, 
part  of  the  reason  for  the  transition  being 
so  smooth  was  that  your  predecessor's  Cabi- 
net staff  stayed  on.  In  fact,  they  are  still 
here  almost  Intact  Would  you  expect  It  to 
continue  that  way?    Would  you 

Answer.  I  would  certainly  hope  so.  Each 
Cabinet  member  stayed,  most  of  the  under- 
secretaries are  here,  most  of  the  assistant 
secretaries. 

We  have  brought  In  about  three  young 
men  who  have  been  associated  with  me 
through  the  years,  and  we  have  lost  Mr. 
Schleslnger  and  Mr  Sorensen.  But  basically 
the  staff  Is  the  same,  the  duties  are  the  same. 
The  work  goes  on  each  day  Just  as  It  did 
when  Mr  Kennedy  was  here. 

Question  Mr  President.  I  wonder  If  you 
would  talk  a  moment  about  this  problem  of 
Presidential  succession.  I  think  you  have 
not  endorsed  any  of  the  specific  proposals 
that  are  up  for  discussion  now.  But  oughtn't 
there  be  some  mechanism  so  that  there 
would  always  be  a  Vice  President? 

CALLS     ACTION     PKOPXX 

Answer.  Yes.  and  I  think  the  Congress  Is 
giving  attention  to  that,  and  I  think  It  Is 
quite  proper  that  they  do.  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  In  the  next  few  months  when  we 
select  the  Vice  President — but  what  Is  very 
likely  Is  that  the  Congress  will  take  some 
action — I  don't  know  Just  what  kind  of  ac- 
tion— to  make  It  possible  to  replace  the  Vice 
President  If  he  becomes  President. 

I  think  It  is  Important  that  we  do  that. 
I  don't  have  any  deep-set  views  on  Just  how 
that  should  be  done.  I  participated  in  pass- 
ing the  measure  that  establishes  the  line  of 
succession  now.  and  I  think  that  that's  very 
good. 

President  Kennedy  sat  down  with  me  In 
the  early  days  of  his  administration  and  dis- 
cussed the  possibilities  of  takeover,  transi- 
tion. If  the  President  became  disabled 

We  had  an  oral  agreement  on  what  should 
be  done  under  those  circumstances  The 
first — one  of  the  first  things  I  did  was  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House. 
John  W.  McCormack.  to  come  to  my  office, 
and  I  made  an  agreement  with  him  exactly 
as  President  Elsenhower  had  made  with  Vice 
President  Nixon,  and  as  President  Kennedy 
had  made  with  me.  and  that  Is  now  In  writ- 
ing and  In  existence  If  I  should  become  dis- 
abled. 

But  the  Congress  should  consider  replac- 
ing the  Vice  President  when  they  have  one 
no  more      They  are  doing  that  now. 

I  rather  doubt  that  they  will  explore  all 
the  angles  of  it  and  make  any  realistic  prog- 
ress toward  constitutional  amendments  or 
the  necessary  statutes  this  year,  but  I  am 
sure  once  we  have  a  Vice  President  that 
they  will  face  up  to  It  and  take  prompt 
action. 

Question.  Havent  we  really  reached  a 
point  In  the  history  of  this  country  where 
the  selection  of  a  vlce-presldentlal  candi- 
date must  be  nothing  but  his  competence 
for  the  highest  office? 

BEST     man     SHOXTLO     BE    SOnCRT 

Answer.  Yes.  I  would  hope  that  the  only 
thing  that  would  appeal  to  any  delegate 
would  be  this  question:  Is  this  the  best- 
equipped    and    best-trained    and    best-fitted 


man  to  serve  as  President  should  be  ba 
called  on  to  do  so? 

Question.  Yet  It  U  a  choice  which  u 
peculiarly  that  of  the  presidential  candidate 
Is  It  not.  sir? 

Answer.  I  think  that  the  delegates  are  al- 
ways Interested  In  getting  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President,  and  In  most  Instances 
not  all  Instances,  but  most  Instances,  the 
presidential  nominee  makes  his  recommen- 
dation. 

I  don  t — I  recall  one  or  two  Instances 
where  the  President  chose  not  to  make  any 
recommendation.  But  the  Vice  President  Is 
very  close  to  the  President.  They  have  to 
agree  on  the  same  platform,  and  they  have 
to  run  on  the  same  ticket,  and  In  order  to  be 
prepared  for  what  might  happen,  the  Pres- 
ident must  have  great  confidence  In  the 
Vice  President,  and  make  known  to  him  his 
thoughts,  his  views,  and  all  of  his  secrets, 
so  that  he  can  have  the  background  for 
taking  over  If  It  becomes  necessary,  so  the 
President's  recommendation  should  not  be 
treated  lightly. 

ATTOKNET    CENEXAL'S    KOLE 

Question.  There  have  been  reports.  Mr. 
President,  that  you  have  become  displeased 
with  Attorney  General  Kennedy  because  ef- 
forts have  been  made  In  his  behalf  to  have 
him  nominated  for  Vice  President.  There 
even  have  been  published  reports  that  you 
are  not  even  speaking.  Is  there  any  truth 
In  those  reports? 

Answer.  No.  The  Attorney  General's 
statement.  I  think,  was  a  very  good  one, 
2  or  3  days  ago.  I  think  most  of  that  Is 
newspaper  talk. 

I  would  be  less  than  frank  If  I  said  that 
I  thought  that  It  was  wise  at  this  stage  of 
the  game  for  either  the  President  or  the 
Vice  President  to  be  carrying  on  a  cam- 
pali?n  for  the  office. 

The  Attorney  General  and  I  have  talked 
about  that  and  I  think  he  understands  my 
viewpoint,  and  I  Uke  his  word  that  he  has 
done  nothing  to  encourage  thoce  efforts,  and 
all  of  this  stuff  that  you  read  about  Is  news- 
paper talk. 

Question.  Well,  speaking  of  newspaper 
talk,  Mr  President,  It  Is  widely  believed 
among  reports  around  town  that  you  object 
rather  strongly  to  being  criticized  In  papers 
and  on  the  air.  Would  you  give  lis  what 
your  true  feelings  on  that  subject  are?  How 
do  you  feel  about  It? 

Answer  I  affume  that  almost  anyone  la 
human  and  would  rather  have  approval  than 
disapproval. 

Question.  Mr  President.  [President]  Ken- 
nedy once  said  In  a  similar  conversation 
about  a  year  a?o  or  more  that  he  thought 
the  press  ought  to  be  as  tough  as  It  could 
be  on  any  administration,  so  long  as  It  was 
after  truth  and  not  merely  a  political  opera- 
tion. Is  that  a  good  definition  of  your 
views? 

NO    OBJECnON    TO   TOUCHITESS 

Answer.  I  would  have  no  objection  to 
that.  I  would  agree  to  It,  and  I  don't 
think — It  Is  not  the  toughness  that  any 
President  objects  to. 

I  think  It  Is  sometimes  their  Inaccuracies 
and — I  frequently  see  stories  from  10  or 
15  papers  that  I  think  are  quite  accurate, 
very  well  done.  On  occasion,  you  will  see 
something  that  Is  reported  as  a  truth  that 
you  never  heard  of,  where  you  are  the  prin- 
cipal participant.  And  If  you  call  atten- 
tion to  It,  then  you  become  sensitive. 

Question.  How  many  papers  do  you  read 
a  day,  sir? 

Answer.  I  guess  about  10  or  15. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  during  these  100 
days  there  has  been  one  persistent  political 
Issue,  which  Is  the  Investigation  of  Bobby 
Baker  In  the  Senate  aimed  at  you  because  he 
was  your  protege  and  your  friend.  As  a 
political  animal,  sir.  what  Is  your  estimate 
of  this  as  a  campaign  Issue  In  1964? 
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NOT  A  PIOTECE  OF  HIS 


Answer.  Well,  virlthout  agreeing  with  your 
aseumptlons  about  why  the  Investigation  or 
who  it  Is  aimed  at,  I  would  say  that  one  of 
the  finest  committees  In  the  Senate  made 
up  of  both  parties  has  been  conducting  thU 
investigation  of  an  employee  of  theirs,  no 
protege  of  anyone.  He  was  there  before  I 
came  to  the  Senate  for  10  years,  doing  a  job 
substantially  the  same  as  he  is  doing  now. 
He  was  elected  by  all  the  Senators,  appointed 
by  no  one.  Including  the  Republican  Sena- 
tors, and  I  think  that  their  Investigation 
win  be  a  just  one.  and  a  fair  one.  and  that 
they  win  make  recommendations  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  win  be  proper,  and  whatever  they 
recommend  I  am  sure  the  Senate  will  carry 

out. 

Question.  Well,  quite  apart  from  what  the 
Senate  committee  may  recommend,  sir.  have 
you  formed  a  personal  judgment,  a  Judgment 
for  yourself?  You  and  Mr.  Baker  used  to  be 
friends.     Do   you    continue    to    be    friends? 

Answer.  I  haven't  seen  him  since  he  re- 
signed from  the  Senate  or  haven't  talked  to 
him  since  he  resigned  from  the  Senate,  and 
I  think  every  man  Is  entitled  to  a  fair  trial 
and  1  would  like  to  see  what  conclusion  Is 
reached  and  what  the  evidence  shows  with 
which  I  am  not  familiar  before  I  would  make 
a  judgment. 

Question.  Mr.  President.  If  I  could  make 
you  a  self-crltlc  for  a  moment,  what,  If  any- 
thing, that  has  happened  In  these  last  120 
days  would  you  do  differently  were  you  to 
do  It  again? 

WOULDN'T  ALTER  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Answer.  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that. 
I  am  sure  that  we  have  made  a  good  many 
mistakes,  but  I  don't  know  of  any  recom- 
mendation that  I  have  made  that  I  would 
change. 

I  would  favor  the  same  measures  that 
I  have  recommended  to  the  Congress.  I 
would  handle  the  developments  and  the  for- 
eign policy  fields  such  as  Panama  and  Guan- 
tanamo  and  Zanzibar,  Cyprus,  as  we  have 
handled  them. 

So  while  I  am  sure  that  we  could  improve 
on  them  If  we  had  more  time.  In  the  light 
of  what  developed  I  wouldn't  change  any. 

Question.  I  believe  the  first  big  problem 
you  had  to  Uckle  was  the  budget,  the  time 
for  making  final  decisions,  and  you  devoted 
nearly  all  of  the  first  month  to  this.  Why 
was  the  budget  so  terribly  Important? 

Answer.  Because  I  think  It  told  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  and  the  people  of  Congress 
what  you  are  willing  to  pay  for. 

And  If  I  had  It  to  do  over  again.  I  would 
much  prefer  tc  have  68  days  than  to  have  38 
days  to  make  a  budget  of  $98  billion.  We 
have  been  adding  to  our  budget  about  $5 
billion  a  year.  We  had  about  t3  billion  In 
b  jllt-ln  Increases.  Our  last  budget  was  $98.8 
billion. 

BUDGCr   CUT   A    BIG    PROBLEM 

So  my  big  problem  was  to  find  ways  and 
means  of  cutting  money  out  of  the  budget 
that  we  did  not  need  and  we  did  not  need 
to  appropriate  and  we  could  save  In  order  to 
have  some  money  available  to  meet  the  many 
unfilled  needs  we  had.  Particularly  In  the 
welfare  field,  In  the  poverty  field.  In  the 
training  of  manpower  field. 

Question.  During  the  budget  cutting,  Mr. 
President,  you  made  one  little  talk  which 
caused  some  controversy  In  which  you  said 
that  to  meet  the  unfilled  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple, you  would  take  from  the  haves  and  give 
to  the  have-nots.  Now,  Just  how  did  you 
mean  that? 

Answer.  Well,  we  have  a  budget  of  $52  bil- 
lion In  the  Defense  Department.  We  have 
those  Installations  set  up,  and  those  needs 
have  been  planned  for.  We  no  longer  find 
they  are  necessary.  They  have  the  money. 

We  say  to  them  that  we  are  going  to  take 
from  this  picture  69  bases  that  you  now  have, 
we  are  going  to  close  those  bases,  we  are  go- 


ing to  take  some  of  these  oversea  employees 
and  cut  them  15  percent,  and  have  some 
people  double  up  on  our  Jobs,  and  squeeze 
out  additional  productivity,  and  out  of  that 
money  that  we  save,  money  that  we  have 
and  have  used  for  these  purposes,  we  are 
going  to  take  It  over  here  and  take  the  young 
boys  that  have  dropped  out  of  school  and 
have  nothing  to  do,  and  no  Job  and  no  work, 
and  unemployment,  and  we  are  going  to  try 
to  train  them  to  be  good  citizens. 

SLASH   IS  QUESTIONED 

Question.  You  meant,  Mr.  President,  to 
redlvlde  the  money  among  the  Government 
agencies,  not  some  kind  of  a  new  soak-the- 
rich  scheme  as  some  interpreted  this  "take 
from  the  haves  and  give  to  the  have-nots?" 

Answer.  No;  we  mide  no  recommenda- 
tions on  soaking  anybody.  We  are  reducing 
taxes,  not  Increasing  them.  Our  tax  reduc- 
tion is  In  excess  of  $11  billion,  $9  billion 
plus  for  individuals.  Everyone  is  the  bene- 
ficiary of  that,  already — and  corporation 
taxes  have  been  reduced  some  $21/2  billion,  so 
we  weren't  soaking  anyone.  But  we  were 
taking  money  that  was  being  used  for  things 
that  we  did  not  need,  or  that  we  could  avoid, 
and  taking  that  money  and  applying  it  to 
meet  the  unfilled  needs  of  our  poverty- 
stricken  people. 

President  Roosevelt  talked  about  the  third 
that  were  ill  clad,  ill  fed.  and  ill  hovised. 
Thirty  years  we  have  worked  on  it  but  there 
is  still  one-fifth  of  the  people  that  earn 
less  than  $3,000  a  year. 

POVEHTT    FUNDS    FROM    DEFENSE 

So  out  of  the  billion  there  that  we  cut 
from  the  Defense  Department  budget  we  will 
add  almost  a  billion  in  the  new  budget  for 
a  poverty  program.  So  it  will  come  from 
those  who  have  it,  to  those  who  don't  have 
it. 

Question.  Have  you  had  any  second 
thoughts,  Mr.  President,  about  erecting  an- 
other agency  to  deal  with  root  causes  of 
poverty,  health  is  one,  education,  and  other 
things,  on  top  of  the  agencies  and  depart- 
ments that  already  exist  that  have  been  deal- 
ing with  these  things? 

Answer.  No,  we  are  going  to  have  a  very 
small  staff  to  coordinate  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. We  realize  it  is  a  beginning,  it  Is  not 
an  extremely  comprehensive  program.  We 
are  going  to  have  Sargent  Shrlver  in  charge 
of  coordinating  the  program  between  the 
agencies  who  already  are  working  in  that 
field.  The  Agriculture  Department,  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  in  the  dealings  with  the 
Juvenile  delinquency,  the  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Department  on  health 
and  education,  the  Labor  Department  in 
training  manpower.  And  we  don't  want  to 
create  more  agencies,  we  want  to  use  the 
ones  we  have. 

So,  the  President  is  going  to  have  as  his 
chief  of  staff  a  poverty  director,  administra- 
tor, and  through  him  his  orders  will  be  car- 
ried out  through  existing  agencies. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  the  hundred  days 
are  over  now,  and  the  transition  is  over. 
This  is  now  the  Johnson  administration. 
Could  you  give  us  an  idea — not  necessarily 
specific,  unless  you  care  to — what  direction 
you  would  say  your  administration  would 
take  hereafter?  What  new  approaches  or 
ideas  or  philosophies  we  might  see? 

DETERMINATION    IS    NOTED 

Answer.  WeU,  I  think  a  message  going  to 
the  Congress  on  Monday  will  indicate  one 
approach.  We  are  determined,  and  we  have 
a  group  of  dedicated  men  that  are  going  to 
try  to  get  at  the  roots  and  the  causes  of  pov- 
erty that  causes  20  percent  of  our  people  to 
live  off  less  than  $3,000  a  year. 

We  are  going  to  try  to  get  at  the  roots  and 
the  causes  and  find  the  solution  to  doing 
something  about  half  a  million  men  that  are 
rejected  each  year  because  of  mental  or  phys- 
ical reasons  for  service. 


We  are  going  to  try  to  recognize  and  pro- 
ceed on  the  basis  that  illiteracy  and  igno- 
rance and  disease  cost  this  Government  bil- 
lions of  dollars  per  year,  and  make  for  much 
unhapplness. 

And  the  program  of  poverty  this  year  Is  one 
example  of  what  I  would  like  to  think  will  be 
carried  on  and  grow  In  the  years  to  come.  I 
want  this  Government  first  of  all  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  peace  In  our  time,  with  anyone,  to 
resolve  some  of  the  differences  that  exist 
among  mankind. 

In  order  to  do  that,  this  Government  must 
be  prepared  and  we  must  maintain  strength 
and  power  that  would  Instire  o\ir  safety  if 
attacked.  In  order  to  have  peace,  and  to  be 
prepared,  we  must  be  solvent  and  fiscally 
responsible.  So,  for  that  reason,  we  have 
tried  to  eliminate  waste  at  every  corner. 

A    GOOD    EXAMPLE   CITED 

I  dont  believe  that  we  are  going  to  make 
the  Treasury  over  by  cutting  out  a  few  auto- 
mobiles or  turning  out  a  few  lights.  But  I 
do  think  it  is  a  good  example  when  you  walk 
through  the  corridor  and  you  see  the  closets 
where  lights  burn  all  day  and  all  night  Just 
because  someone  didn't  turn  them  off. 

So  we  have  tried  to  set  that  example  and 
we  want  a  government  that  is  seeking  peace, 
that  is  prepared  for  any  eventuality,  that  is 
fiscally  solvent  and  that  is  compassionate, 
that  meets  the  needs  of  the  people  for  health 
and  for  education,  and  for  physical  and  men- 
tal and  spiritual  strength.  And  our  Govern- 
ment— that  is  the  kind  of  a  Johnson  admin- 
istration I  would  like  to  have  and  that  is  the 
kind  that  we  are  working  toward. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  administrations 
come  to  have  rather  handy  labels.  New  Deal, 
or  Fair  Deal,  or  Crusade,  or  New  Frontier. 
Has  any  ever  come  to  your  mind  for  the 
Johnson  administration? 

A    BETTER    DEAL    FOR    ALL 

Answer.  No,  I  don't  think  so.  I  have  had 
a  lot  of  things  to  deal  with  the  first  100  days, 
and  I  haven't  thought  of  any  slogan,  but  I 
suppose  all  of  us  want  a  better  deal,  don't 
we? 

Question.  Mr.  President,  I  don't  want  to 
overdo  the  business  of  labels,  but  many  of  us 
have  long  been  a  little  baffled  watching  your 
career  in  the  Senate  and  out  here  as  to 
whether  to  call  you  a  conservative  or  liberal, 
or  southerner  or  westerner.  How  do  you 
think  of  yourself  if  you  apply  those  labels 
at  all  to  yourself? 

Answer.  Well,  I  don't  believe  in  labels.  I 
want  to  do  the  best  I  can,  all  the  time.  I 
want  to  be  progressive  without  getting  both 
feet  off  the  ground  at  the  same  time.  I  want 
to  be  prudent  without  having  my  mind 
closed  to  anything  that  is  new  or  different. 

A    FREEMAN    FIRST 

I  have  often  said  that  I  was  proud  that  I 
was  a  freeman  first  and  an  American  second, 
and  a  public  servant  third  and  a  Democrat 
fourth.  In  that  order,  and  I  guess  as  a  Demo- 
crat. If  I  had  to  take — place  a  label  on  my- 
self— I  would  want  to  be  a  progressive  who 
Is  prudent. 

Question.  While  we  are  talking  about 
Democrats,  Mr.  President,  what  is  your  tim- 
ing on  your  election-year  effort? 

Answer.  I  would  hope  that  we  would  not 
have  to — we  would  not  have  to  begin  an  ac- 
tive campaign — the  Democratic  Party — until 
around  convention  time,  after  the  Congress 
disposed  of  its  business.  I  am  going  to  carry 
out  some  commitments  that  President  Ken- 
nedy made  for  fundralsing  dinners  from 
time  to  time,  but  I  think  after  the  conven- 
tion we  will  have  ample  time  to  give  our 
views  to  the  people. 

In  the  meantime.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
cooperation  of  the  members  of  both  parties 
In  carrying  out  a  program  that  is  best  for 
America.  I  am  the  only  President  this  coun- 
try has,  and  I  would  like  to  be  as  free  from 
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partisanship  as  possible,  at  least  until  con- 
vention. 

JOB    IS   TD    SEX   THX    PCOPLX 

Question.  Well,  hLr.  President,  in  this 
Interim  between  now  and  the  convention, 
do  you  think  we  might  see  a  few  old-fash- 
ioned, nonpolltical  conservation  tours  or  In- 
spection tours  of  that  kind? 

Answer.  We  wlU  see  them  before  and  after 
the  convention.  They  are  part  of  the  work 
of  the  President. 

I  think  part  of  the  President's  Job  Is  to 
get  out  and  see  the  people  and  talk  to  them 
about  what  the  Government  Is  doing  and 
make  reports.  That  Is  why  I  am  on  this — 
having  this  little  visit  with  you  fellows  this 
afternoon — so  that  the  people  may  know 
something  about  my  views  and  how  I  feel 
and  my  approaches,  and  may  know  how 
much  I  need  them  and  need  their  help  in 
the  Job  that  I  am  trying  so  hard  to  do. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  some  people  have 
thought  that  you  put  In  too  long  and  hard 
a  day,  that  you  might  endanger  your  own 
health  that  way.  How  do  you  protect  your 
health  from  day  to  day? 

Answer.  We  do  have  long  days  and  the 
problems  are — that  require  attention,  require 
time.  And  you  never  have  as  much  time  as 
you  want  to  spend  before  making  these  de- 
cisions, but  you  must  make  decisions. 

Aivrrrsm)  to  a  scHEDtrLZ 

The  first  100  days  were  filled  to  almost  the 
breaking  point.  But  I  have  adjusted  myself 
to  the  schedule  and  with  the  help  of  the 
most  competent  people  that  President  Ken- 
nedy surrounded  himself  with.  I  am  now 
able — I  wake  up  in  the  morning  and  read  my 
papers  and  read  the  documents  that  were 
left  over  from  the  night  before  that  I  need  to 
pass  upon  and  have  my  briefings,  and  my 
breakfast,  and  come  to  the  office  between  9 
and  10  o'clock. 

Then  I  work  at  a  rather  feverish  rate  until 
1 :30  (X  2  and  I  have  a  swim  and  take  out  15 
or  30  minutes.  Then  I  go  and  have  a  lunch 
or — usually  a  business  lunch,  working  lunch 
and  about  3  I  take  a  little  nap  of  20  or  30 
minutes,  and  that  breaks  the  day  for  me.  and 
than  I  am  good  until  8  or  9  that  night,  and 
have  my  dinner. 

After  dinner  I  see  TV  news,  and  then  I  en- 
gage In  my  night  reading,  and  I  usually  read 
until  about  1.  I  don't  require  too  much 
sleep.  But  I  am  never  in  better  health.  I 
enjoy  the  wcH-k  that  I  am  doing,  and  the 
people  with  whom  I  am  working.  I  never 
felt  better  in  my  life. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  you  did  manage 
to  quit  cigarette  smoking  some  years  ago. 
Have  you  any  advice  for  those  of  us  who 
haven't  managed? 

GLAD    NOT    TO    BX    SMOKSfO 

Answer  I  gave  up  cigarette  smoking  be- 
cause the  doctor  recommended  that  I  do  so, 
and  I  have  missed  It  every  day.  but  I  haven't 
gone  back  to  It,  and  I  am  glad  that  I  bavent. 

Question.  Mr.  President.  I  gather  from 
what  you  say  that  we  need  not  expect  any 
kind  of  political  announcements  from  you 
until  very  close  to  the  convention.  Is  that 
so? 

Answer.  I  would  not  want  to  preclude  one. 
Unless  I — there  Is  substantial  consideration 
Involved — I  see  no  reason  to  make  any  now. 
and  I  dont  anticipate  It,  but  If  the  circum- 
stances Indicated  that  one  would  be  frultf\il 
or  necessary.  I  wouldn't  hesitate  to  face  up 
to  it. 

Question.  While  we  are  on  politics.  I  won- 
der— we  have  heard  everybody  else's  analysis 
of  what  happened  In  New  Hampshire.  Would 
you  give  us  yours? 

Answer.  I  really  don't  know.  I  think  that 
we  always  incline  to  put  too  much  emphasis 
on  the  actions  of  one  primary.  But  It  seemed 
to  me  that  the  people  of  the  State  heard  all 
the  candidates  and  decided  to  select  one  of 
their  neighbors  that  apparently  they  knew 


and  approved.  I  have  very  high  regard  for 
Ambassador  Lodge  myself,  as  I  do  for  some 
of  the  other  candidates. 

BACKS   LODGE'S  WORK 

Question.  Has  his  serving  In  Vietnam  dur- 
ing a  political  campaign  been  at  all  awk- 
ward or  embarrassing  for  the  administration? 

Answer.  Not  to  the  President.  So  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  detect  from  his  actions, 
he  has  been  doing  nothing  but  the  Job  as 
Ambassador,  and  doing  It  as  best  as  he  could, 
and  I  have  seen  nothing  that  has  interfered 
with  that  work. 

Question.  Did  Secretary  McNamara  bring 
you  any  new  word  from  Mr.  Lodge  Just  re- 
cently when  he  returned,  about  Mr.  Lodge's 
future  plans,  how  long  he  might  stay  on  the 
Job.  and  so  forth? 

Answer.  No,  no;  I  have  had  no  indication 
that  he  plans  to  leave  the  Job  at  all.  and  if 
he  did,  I  am  sure  he  would  let  me  know. 

Secretary  McNamara  brought  me  some 
recommendations  concerning  the  situation 
out  in  Vietnam.  In  which  Ambassador  Lodge 
expressed  his  views,  and  In  which  they  were 
In  general  agreement  with  Mr.  McNamara 
and  other  members  of  the  team,  but  noth- 
ing ix)lltlcal. 

Question.  Is  It  your  opinion  that  Mr. 
Lodge  has  behaved  properly  and  within  the 
scope  of  his  role  as  an  Ambassador,  consid- 
ering that  he  has  been  injected  into  the 
political  arena? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  You  have  had  reports  In  the  last 
day  or  two  from  the  Ambassador  to  Prance 
[Charles  E.  Boblen]  and  from  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara. Can  you  tell  lis  anything  of  what 
he  reported  to  you  from  Vietnam? 

ANXIOUS  TO   HELP  VTXTNAMESZ 

Answer.  Yes,  he  made  a  very  lengthy  re- 
port and  I  think  a  responsible  and  con- 
structive one.  We  are  going  to  consider  It 
in  the  Security  Council  fxirther  the  early 
part  of  the  week.  We  have  problems  In 
Vietnam  as  we  have  had  for  10  years.  Sec- 
retary McNamara  has  been  out  there,  this  is 
his  fourth  trip.  We  are  very  anxious  to  do 
what  we  can  to  help  those  people  preserve 
their  own  freedom.  We  cherish  ours  and 
we  would  like  to  see  them  preserve  theirs. 
We  have  furnished  them  with  counsel  and 
advice,  and  men  and  materiel  to  help  them 
In  their  attempts  to  defend  themselves.  If 
people  quit  attacking  them,  we  would  have 
no  problem  but  for  10  years  this  problem 
has  been  going  on. 

I  was  reading  a  letter  only  today  that  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  wrote  the  late  President 
Diem  10  years  ago.  and  it  is  a  letter  that  I 
could  well  have  written  to  President  (Major 
General  Nguyen]  Khanh  and  sent  out  by 
Mr.  McNamara. 

Now,  we  have  had  that  problem  for  a  long 
time.  We  are  going  to  have  it  for  some  time 
in  the  future,  we  can  see,  but  we  are  patient 
people,  and  we  love  freedom,  and  we  want  to 
help  others  preserve  It,  and  we  are  going  to 
try  to  evolve  the  most  effective  and  efficient 
plans  we  can  to  continue  to  help  them. 

Question.  Mr.  (President)  Kennedy  said, 
on  the  subject  of  Vietnam.  I  think,  that  he 
did  believe  in  the  falling  domino  theory, 
that  if  Vietnam  were  lost  that  other  coun- 
tries In  the  area  would  soon  be  lost. 

MUST   DO   KVEXTTHINC   WZ  CAN 

Answer.  I  think  It  would  be  a  very  danger- 
ous thing,  and  I  share  President  Kennedy's 
view,  and  I  think  the  whole  of  Southeast 
Asia  would  be  Involved  and  that  would  In- 
volve hundreds  of  millions  of  people,  and  I 
think  it's — It  cannot  be  Ignored,  we  must 
do  everything  that  we  can.  we  must  be  re- 
sponsible, we  must  stay  there  and  help  them, 
and  that  Is  what  we  are  going  to  do. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  during  the  New 
Hampshire  primary  campaign.  Governor 
Rockefeller  criticized  what  he  called  "divided 
counsel"  that  was  going  out  from  Waahlng- 
ton  to  the  leaders  of  Vietnam.    He  said  that 


while  you  and  Secretary  Rusk  and  Secretary 
McNamara  were  committed  to  winning  the 
war  and  defeating  the  Vletcong,  the  Senate 
Majority  Leader,  Senator  Mansfield,  seemed 
to  find  favor  with  the  Idea  of  neutralization 
advanced  by  President  de  Gaulle  of  Prance. 
What  Is  your  reaction  to  Governor  Rocke- 
feller's criticism? 

MANSnZLD  SPOKE  FOR  HIMSELF 

Answer.  Well,  I  think  the  Governor  should 
know  that  Senator  Mansfield  Is  very  experi- 
enced In  the  field  of  foreign  relations  and 
served  as  a  distinguished  member  of  that 
committee,  and  when  he  made  his  speeoh  In 
the  Senate  he  spoke  for  himself,  and  ao 
stated.  He  was  not  speaking  the  adminis- 
tration viewpoint  and  he  did  not  leave  any 
such  Impression.  Prom  time  to  time  he  has 
given  me  his  counsel  over  the  years  in  this 
general  area  of  Southeast  Asia,  but  when  be 
made  this  speech  he  spoke  for  himself  en- 
tirely, and  there  la  no  division  In  the  admin- 
istration between  Secretary  Rusk  and  Secre- 
tary McNamara  and  myself.  We  all  feel  alike 
on  the  matter. 

I  think  that  there  could  even  be  some 
division  between  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  Mr. 
Lodge  Judgring  from  what  you  have  said. 
Mr.  Lodge  sees  things  pretty  much  as  we  do, 
and  we  are  going  to  continue  with  our  pro- 
gram, and  It  Is  going  to  be  a  responsible  one, 
and  we  think  a  fruitful  one. 

Question.  Do  the  recommendations  that 
Secretary  McNamara  brought  back  from  his 
last  trip  envisage  a  continuing  role  for  Mr. 
Lodge  In  handling  policies  in  South 
Vietnam? 

AMBASSADOR    IS    "TOP    MAN" 

Answer.  Yes,  yes,  he  has  a  very  Important 
role.  He  met  with  me  In  my  office  2  days 
after  I  became  President,  and  I  said  to  him 
at  that  time  that  "You  are  my  top  man 
there,  and  I  want  you  to  have  the  kind  of 
people  you  want,  and  I  want  you  to  carry 
out  the  program  you  recommend  and  you 
will  have  our  support  here." 

He  has  worked  very  hard  at  that  Job  and 
we  have  sent  him  some  new  people  from 
time  to  time,  and  we  will  be  sending  more. 
He  has  command  of  the  full  resources  that 
we  have  out  there,  and  he  works  very  well 
with  our  people. 

Question.  One  of  your  speeches  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  Los  Angeles  Indicated 
a  kind  of  hint  to  me  that  we  might  carry 
the  war  to  the  North  Vietnamese  If  they 
didn't  quit  meddling  In  what  you  call  a 
"dangerous  game."  Are  there  any  such  plans 
that  you  can  talk  about  at  this  time,  sir? 

Answer.  No,  and  I  made  no  such  hint.  I 
said  it  was  a  dangerous  game  to  try  to  sup- 
ply arms  and  become  an  aggressor  and  de- 
prive people  of  their  freedom.  And  that  Is 
true,  whether  It  is  In  Vietnam  or  whether  It 
is  In  this  hemisphere — wherever  It  Is. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  do  we  face  the 
decision  on  Vietnam  of  the  order  of  magni- 
tude of  Korea,  for  example? 

NOT    OF    SAME    MAGNTriTDX 

Answer.  No,  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  that 
we  have  problems  there.  We  have  difficulties 
there.  We  have  had  for  10  years,  and  as  I 
told  jrou,  a  good  many  things  have  come  and 
gone  during  that  period  of  time.  As  long  as 
there  are  people  tiring  to  preserve  their  free- 
dom, we  want  to  help  them. 

Question.  Well,  Mr.  President,  not  only  do 
we  have  a  new  administration  in  this  coun- 
try, but  we  also  have  what  might  be  described 
as  a  new  world,  since  It  is  said  now  that  the 
postwar  world  Is  over,  and  the  American 
leadership  Is  challenged  and  questioned  both 
by  friends  and  enemy  alike  In  many  places 
now.  So  It  is  an  entirely  different  world, 
very  different  world,  from  what  It  was  a  few 
years  ago.  What  Is  your  view  and  assess- 
ment of  It?  How  do  you  see  the  American 
role  from  here  on,  now  that  we  are  no  longer 
the  unquestioned  leader  of  the  entire  West? 
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HAVE  120  FOREIGN  POLICIES 

Answer  Well,  I  think  that  as  long  as  we 
are  living  in  a  world  with  120  nations,  that 
we  h&ve  got  to  realize  that  we  have  got  120 
foreign  policies.  And  we  are  living  In  a  world 
where  we  recognize  114  other  nations,  and 
gome  that  we  don't  recognize,  and  so  I  think 
at  this  time  that  our  Nation  is  held  in  high 
esteem  and  respect  and  affection  generally 
among   the   peoples   of   the   world,   the   free 

world.  _,        .     , 

I  realize  that  we  have  discouraging  Inci- 
dents from  time  to  time,  and  we  have  prob- 
lems, sometimes  the  role  of  the  peacemaker 
Is  not  a  very  happy  one.  And  so,  for  that 
reason,  we  have  to  do  things  that  we  don't 
want  to  do  sometimes,  and  are  rather  Irrl- 
^tlng— and  sometimes  we  are  abused  be- 
cause we  do  them,  and  sometimes  we  are 
misunderstood.  But  if  the  final  result  is 
good,  then  our  action  Is  Justified. 

IS  DIVERSITT   SAFER? 

Question.  Mr.  President,  about  10  years 
ago  an  American  Secretary  of  State  (John 
Poster  Dulles)  termed  neutrality  as  some- 
thing Immoral.  Not  long  ago  President  Ken- 
nedy talked  about  making  the  world  safe  for 
diversity.  Is  a  more  and  more  diverse  world, 
with  the  diminishing  of  the  Importance  of 
great  alliances,  a  trend  toward  a  safer  world? 

Answer.  Yes,  I  think  so.  And  you  must 
remember  this:  That  we  are  having  all  the 
new  nations  that  are  emerging,  and  they 
are  coming  In  without  experience,  and  they 
have  their  pride.  A  good  many  of  them  have 
the  feeling  that — pent-up  feelings,  that  they 
have  nurtured  for  years  and  years.  And 
they  have  an  opportunity  to  express  them- 
selves, and  sometimes  it  looks  a  little  odd  for 
the  prime  minister  of  a  new  country  to  come 
In  with  a  pistol  In  his  hand  and  arrest  an 
American  charge  d'affaires. 

But  that  does  happen,  and  we  have  to  be 
prepared  for  those  developments  and  try  to 
understand  them  and  try  to  provide  leader- 
ship that  win  keep  us  from  getting  In  deeper 
water  or  more  trouble,  and  that  is  what  we 
are  doing. 

Sometimes  our  people  become  very*  Impa- 
tient. They  cut  the  water  off  on  us  In  Cuba, 
and  I  have  got  a  good  many  recommenda- 
tions from  all  over  the  country  as  to  how  to 
act  very  quickly.  Some  of  them  have  said — 
some  of  the  men  have  even  wanted  me  to 
run  In  the  Marines,  send  them  In  Im- 
mediately. 

Well,  upon  reflection,  evaluation  and  study, 
realizing  not  many  people  want  more  war, 
and  none  of  them  really  want  more  appease- 
ment, you  have  to  find  a  course  that  you 
can  chart  that  will  preserve  your  dignity  and 
self-respect,  and  still  bring  about  the  action 
that  Is  necessary.  So  instead  of  sending  in 
the  Marines  to  turn  the  water  on,  we  sent 
one  admiral  In  to  cut  It  off  and  arrange  to 
make  our  own  water,  and  we  think  things 
worked  out  the  best  they  could  under  those 
circumstances. 

SELF-DETERMINATION   SEEN 

But  there  are  going  to  be  these  demands 
from  time  to  time,  people  who  feel  that  all 
we  need  to  do  Is  mafh  a  button  and  de- 
termine everybody's  foreign  policy.  But  we 
are  not  living  In  that  kind  of  a  world  any 
more.  They  are  going  to  determine  It  for 
themselves,  and  that  is  the  way  It  shou'd 
be.  And  we  are  goln?  to  have  to  come  and 
reason  with  them  and  try  to  lead  them  In- 
stead of  force  them. 

And  I  think.  I  have  no  doubt  but  what 
for  centuries  to  come  that  we  will  be  a 
leading  force  In  molding  opinion  of  the 
world,  and  I  think  the  better  they  know  us 
the  more  they  will  like  us. 

Question.  Is  there  any  progress,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, In  the  deadlock  over  Panama  and  the 
absence  of  diplomatic  relations  with  that 
country? 

Answer.  We  have  been  very  close  to  agree- 
ment several   Umes.      I  have  no  doubt  but 


what  agreement  will  be  reached,  that  will. 
In  effect,  provide  for  sitting  down  with  Pan- 
amanian authorities  and  discussing  the  prob- 
lems that  exist  between  us  and  being  guided 
only  by  what  Is  fair  and  what  Is  right  and 
what  is  Just,  and  trying  to  resolve  those 
problems. 

QUESTION   OF  LANGUAGE 

Now,  when  that  will  come   about.  I  dont 

knew.    We  are  anxious  and  willing  and  eager 

to  do  it  any  time  it  suits  their  convenience. 

Question.  What  Is  the  hitch  right  now,  Mr. 

President? 

Answer.  I  think  first,  they  have  an  election 
on,  and  I  think  translating  our  language  into 
their  language,  that  some  of  the  agreements 
that  we  have  to  discuss  these  matters,  they 
perhaps  feel  that  they  would  want  stronger 
language  than  we  are  willing  to  agree  to, 
and  we  want  a  different  expression  from  what 
they  want.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of  trying  to 
agree  on  the  kind  of  language  that  will  meet 
their  problems,  and  that  we  can  honestly, 
sincerely  agree  to. 

We  are  not  going  to  agree  to  any  pre- 
conditions to  negotiate  a  new  treaty  without 
knowing  what  It  Is  going  to  be  In  that  treaty 
and  without  sitting  down  and  working  it 
out  on  the  basis  of  equity.  We  think  that 
that  language  can  be  resolved  and  will  be 
resolved  In  due  time. 

Question,  Mr.  President,  what  Is  your  as- 
sessment now  of  General  de  Gaulle's  be- 
havior in  the  last  year  or  two?  What  do  you 
think  about  it? 

Answer.  Well,  It  is  not  for  me  to  pass  Judg- 
ment on. 

Question.  In  relation  to  us,  sir? 
Answer.  On  General  de  Gaulle's  conduct. 
My  conversations  with  him  have  been  very 
pleasant,  and  I  would  like  to  see  him  more  in 
agreement  on  matters  with  us  than  he  Is, 
such  as  recognizing  Red  China.  We  did  not 
think  that  was  wise  for  France  or  for  others 
or  for  the  free  world.  But  that  is  France's 
foreign  policy.  That  Is  not  ours,  and  in  his 
wisdom  he  decided  he  would  follow  that 
course,  and  that  is  a  matter  for  him  to  deter- 
mine. 

Question.  What  do  you  hear  from  the  peo- 
ple at  the  United  Nations,  Mr.  President? 
Has  the  fact  of  French  recognition  now  in- 
creased the  prospect  that  the  Red  Chinese 
may  be  voted  Into  membership  at  the  UN? 
china's  entry  doubted 
Answer.  The  situation  changes  from  time 
to  time,  but  we  don't  think  that  they  will  be 
voted  Into  membership  and  we  hope  not.  I 
dont  believe  they  will. 

Question.  What  would  be  our  reaction 
vls-a-vls  the  U.N.  If  they  were  admitted? 

Answer.  Well,  we  will  have  to  cross  that 
bridge.  I  don't  want  to  admit  that  they 
are  going  to  be  admitted  and  don't  think 
they  will. 

Question.  Senator  Goldwater,  for  exam- 
ple, has  argued  that  we  should  withdraw  at 
once  If  the  Red  Chinese  are  admitted. 

Answer.  Well,  that  is  Senator  Goldwater's 
view,  and  I  don't  think  they're  going  to  be 
admitted,  and  I  don't  think  we  will  have  to 
face  that  question. 

Question.  One  you  do  have  to  face  soon, 
Mr.  President,  Is  to  say  something  to  Con- 
gress about  foreign  aid.  That  seems  to  have 
reached  a  peak  of  opposition.  It  seems  to 
have  reached  some  kind  of  peak  last  year. 
What  do  you  think  the  future  of  It  Is? 

Answer.  I  think  It  Is  going  to  be  very 
tough  to  get  a  good  foreign  aid  measure 
through  the  Congress  this  year.  Last  year 
President  Kennedy  asked  for  $4,900  million. 
He  later  had  that  request  carefully  studied 
and  reduced  it  to  $4,500  million. 

MOVE  difficult  THIS  YEAR 

He  got  a  $3  billion  appropriation  after  I 
came  to  office.  I  signed  the  bill,  and  there 
was  reapproprlated  about  $400  million  un- 
expended balances,  $3,400  million.  Now,  I 
have  conferred  with  the  leaders  In  the  House 


and  Senate  on  that  matter,  and  they  all  ad- 
mit it  is  going  to  be  more  difficult  this  year 
than  It  ever  has  been  before,  although  I 
don't  think  that  is  Justified. 

Nevertheless,  I  request — we  are  not  going 
to  pad  our  request.  We  got  $3,400  million 
this  year,  and  we  will  ask  for  something  In 
the  neighborhood  of  that  for  next  year,  and 
we  will  ask  only  what  we  need,  and  we  hope 
we  get  what  we  ask,  but  It  will  be  appre- 
ciably under  what  was  asked  last  year,  and 
approximately  the  same  that  we  got  this 
year. 

We  think  that  we  are  Justified  in  spending 
3  or  4  cents  of  our  tax  dollar  to  protect 
the  million  men  who  are  In  uniform,  our 
men,  scattered  throughout  the  world,  and 
to  keep  them  from  going  Into  combat,  and 
this  Is  the  best  weapon  that  I  have. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  Is  there  any  one 
root  cause  for  the  apparent  slowness  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress? 

Answer.  Yes.  It  Is  very  difficult  to  get  21 
nations  to  all  agree  and  get  their  systems 
changed  and  their  reforms  effected  and  to 
blend  Into  their  governmental  philosophy 
the  modernization  that  Is  going  to  be  re- 
quired to  make  the  Alliance  for  Progress  a 
success. 

We  are  distressed  that  It  hasnt  been  more 
successful,  but  we  haven't  lost  faith. 

MEETINGS    scheduled   TODAY 

We  are  having  a  meeting  Monday  with  all 
of  the  Ambassadors  from  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  We  are  having  a  meet- 
ing Monday  with  all  the  Ambassadors  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

We  are  calling  in  all  of  our  own  Ambassa- 
dors, and  the  three  groups  are  going  to  meet 
and  we  are  going  to  point  out  the  weaknesses 
and  the  slowness  of  certain  reforms  that  are 
required  and  the  cooperation  that  we  must 
have  from  their  countries  because  there  is 
no  use  of  making  big  investments  and  tak- 
ing our  taxpayers'  funds  unless  these  re- 
forms are  effective. 

And  we  are  going  to  make  an  appeal  for  a 
united  attack  that  will  give  new  life  to 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  we  have  hopes 
that  It  win  be  successful. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  are  you  terribly 
disturbed  about  the  resort  to  street  protests 
and  demonstrations  on  civil  rights  and  other 
things  that  Is  taking  place  now  almost  all 
over  the  country? 

bill    goes    a    long   WAT 

Answer.  I  think  that  when  the  Senate  acts 
upon  the  civil  rights  bin.  that  we  wUl  have 
the  best  civil  rights  law  that  has  been  en- 
acted In  a  hundred  years,  and.  I  think  It  will 
be  a  substantial  and  effective  answer  to  our 
racial  problems. 

The  Negro  was  freed  of  his  chains  100  years 
ago,  but  he  has  not  been  freed  of  the  prob- 
lems brought  about  by  his  color  and  the 
bigotry  that  exists. 

And  this  bill  goes  a  long  way  to  taking  the 
battle  from  the  streets  Into  the  legislative 
halls  and  Into  the  courthouses,  and  Into 
where  these  differences  should  be  settled. 
Of  course,  we  have  a  right  to  petition,  and 
we  should  petition  when  we  have  grievances, 
but  I  think  the  most  effective  thing  that  can 
be  done  and  I  think  great  progress  has  been 
made  under  the  leadership  of  President  Ken- 
nedy and  the  Attorney  General,  others  in  the 
last  year,  in  getting  all  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion to  accept  their  moral  responsibUity  and 
take  some  leadership  In  this  field  where  there 
has  been  so  much  discrimination. 

And  I  know  of  nothing  more  Important  for 
this  Congress  to  do  than  to  pass  the  civil 
rights  act  as  the  House  passed  It.  And  I  hope 
that  can  be  done  after  due  deliberation. 

I  think  It  win  be  a  great  step  forward  for 
the  Nation,  and  I  think  it  wUl  make  us  much 
more  united,  and  I  can't  think  of  any  single 
thing  we  can  do  to  strengthen  American  for- 
eign policies  more  than  to  pass  the  Hoxise 
civil  rights  bin  in  the  Senate. 
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Question.  Tou  are  confident  that  you  can 
get  a  civil  ligbu  blU  substantially  like  the 
House  bill  without  major  modification? 

Answer.  We  want  to  very  much,  and  we  are 
going — the  Senate  will  have  to  work  its  will 
and  we  believe  that  a  substantial  majority 
favors  the  House  bill,  and  we  believe  In  due 
time  It  win  be  able  to  work  Its  will. 

SATS     HX     IS     AN     OPTIMIST 

Question.  Well,  are  you  concerned.  Mr. 
President,  at  what  might  happen  If  this  fili- 
buster Is  Btlll  going  In  the  late  spring  when 
the  schools  are  out  and  the  kids  are  out  and 
Idle  time  on  their  hands? 

Answer.  I  don't  want  to  predict  that  the 
Senate  wUl  be — how  long  it  will  be  discussing 
this  bill.  I  am  hopeful  and  I  am  an  optimist, 
and  I  believe  they  can  pass  It.  and  I  believe 
they  win  pass  It.  and  I  believe  It  is  their  duty 
to  pass  it.  and  I  am  going  to  do  everything  I 
can  to  get  It  passed. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  you  have  now 
been  President  for  something  over  100  days. 
You  have  been  around  Washington  for  more 
than  30  years.  How  Is  the  view  from  the  In- 
side as  compared  with  the  view  from  the 
outside 

Answer  Well,  It  is  a  much  tougher  Job 
from  the  Inside  than  I  thought  It  was  from 
the  outside. 

I  have  watched  it  since  Bifr.  Hoover's  days, 
and  I  realize  the  responsibilities  it  carried 
and  the  obngattons  of  leadership  that  were 
there,  and  the  decisions  that  had  to  be  made, 
and  the  awesome  responsibilities  It  carried 
and  the  obligations  of  leadsrshlp  that  were 
there,  and  the  declslona  that  had  to  be  made, 
and  the  awesome  responsibilities  of  the  Office. 

ASSE3SXS    OWN    SOLE 

But  I  must  say  that  when  I  started  having 
to  make  those  decisions  and  started  hearing 
from  the  Congress,  that  the  Presidency  looked 
a  little  different  when  you  are  In  the  Presi- 
dency than  it  did  when  you  are  In  the  Con- 
gress, and  vice  versa. 

Question,  itr  President.  Thomas  Jefferson 
referred  to  the  Office  as  a  "splendid  misery." 
Harry  Truman  used  to  talk  about  It  as  If  it 
were  a  prison  cell.    Do  you  like  It? 

Answer  I  am  doing  the  best  I  can  In  it. 
and  I  am  enjoying  what  I  am  doing. 

PBOUD    or    U3.    STSTEM 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  the  second  office  of 
the  land  was  an  honorable  and  easy  one. 
The  Presidency  was  a  splendid  misery. 

But  I  found  great  Interest  In  serving  in 
both  offices,  and  It  carries  terrific  and  tremen- 
dous and  awesome  responsibilities.  But  I  am 
proud  of  this  Nation,  and  I  am  so  grateful 
that  I  could  have  an  opportunity  that  I  have 
had  In  America  that  I  want  to  give  my  life 
seeing  that  the  opportunity  is  perpetuated 
for  others. 

I  am  so  proud  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, of  our  free  enterprise,  where  our  In- 
centive system  and  our  men  who  head  our 
big  Industries  are  willing  to  get  up  at  day- 
light and  get  to  bed  at  midnight  to  offer 
employment  and  create  new  Jobs  for  peo- 
ple, where  our  men  working  there  will  try 
to  get  decent  wages  but  will  sit  across  the 
table  and  not  act  like  cannibals,  but  will 
negotiate  and  reason  things  out  together. 

I  am  so  happy  to  be  a  part  of  a  system 
where  the  average  per  capita  Income  Is  In 
excess  of  $200  per  month,  when  there  are 
only  six  nations  In  the  entire  world  that 
have  as  much  as  $80  per  month,  and  while 
the  Soviet  Union  has  three  times  as  many 
tillable  acres  of  land  as  we  have  and  a  popu- 
lation that's  in  excess  of  ours  and  a  great 
many  resources  that  we  don't  have,  that  if 
properly  developed  would  exceed  our  poten- 
tial In  water  and  oil  and  so  forth,  neverthe- 
less we  have  one  thing  they  dont  have,  and 
that  is  our  system  of  private  enterprise — 
free  enterprise,  where  the  employer,  hoping 
to  make  a  little  profit,  the  laborer  hoping 
to  Justify  his  wages,  can  get  together  and 
make  a  better  mousetrap. 


They  have  developed  this  Into  the  most 
powerful  and  leading  nation  In  the  world, 
and  I  want  to  see  It  preserved  and  I  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  something  about  It  as 
President. 

And  I  may  not  be  a  great  President,  but 
as  long  as  I  am  here.  I  am  going  to  try  to 
be  a  good  President,  and  do  my  dead  level 
best  to  see  this  system  preserved  because 
when  the  final  chips  are  down.  It  Is  not 
going  to  be  the  number  of  people  we  have 
or  the  number  of  acres  or  the  number  of 
resources  that  win.  the  thing  that  Is  going 
to  make  us  win  is  our  system  of  government. 


I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar    16.  1964 1 
Two  Lyndon  Johnsons:  Political  Tactician 

GivKS    Wat    on    TV    to    Quht.    Almost 

Fathbbly  Philosopher 

(By  Jaxnee  Reston) 

Washington.  March  15. — President  John- 
son Is  growing  In  patience  and  confidence. 
His  hour-long  conversation  on  nationwide 
television  this  evening  is  Just  the  latest  evi- 
dence of  his  progress.  He  was  nervous  about 
TV  politics  after  President  Kennedy's  wit  and 
polish  on  the  screen,  and  he  was  even  a  little 
edgy  at  the  beginning  of  tonight's  perform- 
ance, but  he  has  a  natural  and  vivid  elo- 
quence of  his  own  and  this  came  through 
with  greet  effect  at  the  end  of  tonight's 
broadcast. 

There  have  always  been  two  Lyndon  John- 
sons since  he  came  to  Washington  more  than 
30  years  ago:  the  polltlcaJ  tacticians,  whose 
genlur.  for  backstairs  manipulation  was  well 
publicized:  and  this  other  Johnson  who  ap- 
peared on  the  TV  sets  tonight:  the  quiet, 
philosophic,  almost  fatherly  Johnson  who 
never  has  a  bad  word  for  anybody 

This  latter  Johnr on  has  never  had  an  effec- 
tive Boewell  The  other  one.  the  wheeler- 
dealer  Johnson,  has  been  well  reported. 
Maybe  In  the  TV  conversation  he  has  found 
the  medium  for  making  the  whole  of  this 
remarkable  and  almost  contradictory  (>erson- 
allty  vivid  to  the  Amerlc.in  people. 

POLITICAL    hobgoblins 

The  reporters  confronted  him  with  all  the 
current  political  hobgoblins  supposed  to 
trigger  the  famous  Johnson  temper — Bobby 
Baker.  President  de  Gaulle  of  France.  Bobby 
Kennedy,  and  even  Barry  Goldwater.  He 
never  even  blinked 

He  talked  about  De  Gaulle  as  if  the  general 
were  a  temporary  misguided  friend:  a  little 
difficult,  maybe,  but  doing  what  he  had  every 
right  to  do.  He  talked  about  his  relations 
with  Bobby  Kennedy  as  if  the  two  of  them 
were  merely  the  victims  of  a  vicious  press 
and  went  out  of  his  way  to  commend  the  At- 
torney General  for  his  part  in  the  civil  rights 
debate. 

As  for  Bobby  Baker,  the  President  threw 
him  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
referred  to  him  as  If  he  were  sort  of  a  remote 
official  acquaintance  who  Just  happened  to 
be  in  office  as  a  result  of  the  votes  of  all  Sen- 
ators and  certainly  not  as  a  result  of  any 
friendship  with  Lyndon  Johnson 

None  of  this  set  any  records  for  candor 
in  Washington  and  It  was  certainly  not  the 
whole  truth,  but  It  demonstrated  the  art  of 
the  political  Johnson,  and  who  could  com- 
plain? After  all.  there  was  nothing  in  the 
Constitution  that  obliges  a  man  to  dramatize 
every  single  personal  difference  on  nation- 
wide television. 

Beyond  that.  Mr.  Johnson's  performance 
was  almost  an  official  refutation  of  all  the 
charges  his  opponents  make  against  him. 
He  is  charged  with  vanity:  he  was.  In  con- 
trast, the  very  soul  of  modesty 

No  doubt,  he  said,  he  had  made  "many 
mistakes"  in  the  first  100  days  He  may  not 
be  a  "great  President"  but  he  wanted  to  do 
the  best  he  could.  Vanity?  He  was  positively 
self-effacing. 

He  is  supposed  to  be  political  and  partisan 
In  every  waking  and  sleeping  act.     Tonight 


he  was  as  nonpartisan  as  the  Ten  Command- 
ments; a  disciple  of  unity,  confident  in  the 
fairness  and  wisdom  of  the  Congress,  a  man 
who  was  served  by  a  great  staff,  a  man  who 
merely  wanted  to  be  "a  people's  President" 
and  who  sounded  as  If  he  dreaded  the  very 
day  when  the  presidential  campaign  would 
force  him  to  utter  a  partisan  word. 

His  enemies  say  he  is  tough  and  Impatient. 
Tonight  he  was  sensitive  about  everybody, 
particularly  Mrs  John  F.  Kennedy  and  the 
Kennedy  staff.  As  for  the  rest,  he  was  in 
turn  patient,  nostalgic  and  quietly  confident 

"Compassionate"  was  the  word  he  used  to 
describe  the  kind  of  administration  he 
wanted.  "A  better  deal"  for  the  poor  was 
the  slogan  to  carry  out  this  Ideal.  He  de- 
fined his  political  position  as  "a  progressive 
who  Is  prudent." 

If  the  commanding  ground  of  American 
politics  is  the  center.  President  Johnson  cap- 
tured it  this  evening.  Economically,  he  de- 
fended the  free  enterprise  system  with  more 
eloquence  than  has  been  heard  from  the  U.8. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  since  the  early  days 
of  Eric  Johnston.  Militarily,  be  made  Baut 
GoLowATEx's  suggestion  about  landing  the 
Marines  In  Cuba  sound  like  the  proposal  at 
an  impulsive  boy. 

DISCUSSES  HIS  HEALTH 

The  President  was  even  detached,  almost 
Indifferent,  about  himself.  He  dlscuseed  his 
health  objectively,  as  If  he  were  giving  a 
clinical  report  on  the  Incidence  of  rickets 
among  the  Eskimos.  He  talked  about  tils 
18-hour  or  19-hour  workday  as  If  this  were 
the  least  he  could  do  to  show  his  gratitude 
for  having  a  good  Job. 

Thus,  he  has  come  to  the  end  of  the  ex- 
jjerlmental  period  In  the  public  relations  of 
the  Presidency,  and  he  has  covered  a  wider 
range  than  any  President  of  our  time. 

He  has  had  news  conferences  off-the-cuff, 
on  television  tape  and  live.  He  has  had  fire- 
side chats  on  Thaulcsglvlng.  and  congres- 
sional appearances,  and  reports  on  the  tax 
bill,  half  on  TelePrompTer  and  half  extem- 
poraneous. 

Beyond  that,  aside  from  having  telephoned 
most  of  the  characters  in  Who's  Who.  he  has 
had  every  Member  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress to  a  sort  of  combination  cocktail  party, 
dinner,  official  briefUig.  and  dance  at  the 
White  House  while  the  legislators'  ladies  were 
touring  the  upstairs  b?drooms.  And  if  you 
think  this  Isn't  effective  polltlcany.  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee. 

If  he  made  any  mistake  at  all  tonight,  it 
was  merely  in  coming  out  against  smoking, 
and  admitting  that  while  it  was  hard,  he 
stopped  because  his  doctor  told  him  to.  This 
is  not  likely  to  be  popular  in  North  Carolina, 
but  he's  probably  going  to  carry  that  State 
anyway. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
not  ask  for  another  live  quorum  call, 
which  I  say  to  the  acting  majority  leader 
I  would  have  the  right  to  do  at  this  time, 
because  I  wish  to  bring  the  business  of 
the  Senate  to  a  close  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible: and  I  am  sure  the  acting  majority 
leader  feels  the  same  way. 

I  am  now  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr  Keating]  provided 
that  in  doing  so  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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SOVIETS  SHUT  DOWN  MATZOTH 
BAKERIES 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
latest  action  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  proves  conclusively,  if  additional 
proof  were  needed,  that  ttie  Soviet  Gov- 


ernment is  conducting  a  deliberate  cam- 
Dftign  against  the  Jewish  religion  in  the 
Sviet  Union.  A  bakery  was  opened  last 
week  in  Moscow  to  bake  matzoth,  but 
after  2  days  of  operation,  the  bakery  was 
closed  down,  allegedly  for  unsanitary 
conditions.  Therefore,  despite  the  ex- 
pected shipments  of  matzoth  to  the  So- 
viet Union  from  other  nations,  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  serious  shortage  for  ob- 
servance of  the  Passover. 

Moreover,  as  a  result  of  the  closing  of 
the  bakery,  those  who  had  planned  to 
use  this  source  and  had  turned  in  flour 
allotments  in  return  for  the  anticipated 
matzoth  are  left  with  nothing,  neither 
flour  nor  the  prospect  of  matzoth. 

Mr.  President,  the  free  world  is  learn- 
ing more,  day  by  day.  about  brutalities 
against  the  Jewish  people  during  the 
Second  World  War.  The  civUized  world 
is  asking  Itself  day  after  day  how  such 
things  could  have  happened  that  are  be- 
ing recounted  by  the  survivors  of  the 
concentration  camps  of  the  last  war. 
Yet  here,  in  these  acts  of  willful  harass- 
ment, of  discrimination,  of  harsh  bu- 
reaucracy, are  seen  the  seeds  of  the  same 
kind  of  inhumanity  and  persecution  of 
the  Jewish  faith  and  people. 

Mr.  President,  after  months  of  pro- 
test, I  am  glad  to  learn  that  our  own  De- 
partment of  State  is  undertaking  an  on- 
the-spot  review  of  the  situation  and  of 
Soviet  policy  with  regard  to  the  baking 
of  matzoth. 

Today  I  have  received  a  reply  from 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Dutton.  in 
which  among  other  things  he  says: 

The  Department  has  recently  asked  the 
American  Embassy  at  Moscow  to  attempt 
to  ascertain  present  Soviet  policy  on  this 
question.  As  soon  as  a  reply  Is  received 
from  the  Embassy,  the  Department  will 
communicate  with  you  again. 

This  move,  I  hope,  will  mark  an  end 
to  the  hands-off  policy  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  been  following  for  too  long 
where  Soviet  religious  discrimination  is 
concerned.  I  sincerely  hope  that  our 
representatives  in  Moscow  will  take  a 
long,  hard  look  at  the  problem  and  re- 
port, not  only  to  the  confines  of  the 
Department  of  State  but  also  to  the 
whole  world,  what  crass  disregard  of 
religion  and  spiritual  purpose  takes 
place  in  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  full 
backing  of  the  Soviet  Government. 

I  feel  certain  any  expression  of  in- 
terest by  the  United  States,  or  by  other 
nations,  will  serve  to  spotlight  the  prob- 
lem and  may  contribute  substantially 
toward  prompt  easing  of  these  harsh 
and  arbitrary  restrictions  that  have 
been  imposed  by  the  Soviet  Government. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida  for 
his  courtesy  in  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  with  the 
understanding  that  in  doing  so  I  shall 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 


TREASURY    BACKS    HARTKE    COL- 
LEGE AID  BILL 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Stanley  S. 
Surrey  has  forwarded  to  me  a  copy  of  the 


report  furnished  by  the  Department  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  reviewing  and  analyzing 
the  Hartke  college  student  assistance  bill, 
S.  2490.  on  which  hearings  are  currently 
being  held  in  the  Education  Subconimit- 
tee  chaired  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

This  is  a  most  important  statement. 
Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  my 
bill  was  introduced  at  the  time  the  Ribi- 
coff  amendment  to  the  tax  bill  was  about 
to  be  considered.  The  Treasury  vigor- 
ously opposed  the  tax  credit  aid  to  par- 
ents of  college  students,  both  as  part  of 
the  tax  package  and  in  principle.  A 
member  of  the  Treasury  staff  was  in  sev- 
eral consultations  with  me.  and  with 
members  of  the  Office  of  Education,  dur- 
ing the  drafting  of  S.  2490.  Its  provi- 
sions were  in  accord  with  Treasury 
thinking,  and  now  in  its  formal  opinion 
to  the  committee,  it  has  taken  a  position 
explaining  in  some  detail  the  reasons  for 
its  objection  to  the  tax  credit  proposal, 
together  with  a  positive  approval  of  the 
goals  of  the  Hartke  bill.  I  invite  the  at- 
tention of  Senators,  a  score  of  whom  are 
now  cosponsors  of  the  bill,  to  one  state- 
ment In  particular,  which  states: 

We  also  wish  to  give  the  Treasury's  strong 
endorsement  to  the  kinds  of  direct  aid  meas- 
ures Included  in  S.  580  and  S.  2490. 

I  also  Invite  attention  to  two  sentences 
at  a  later  point  In  the  statement : 

S.  2490,  which  provides  for  expansion  of 
National  Defense  Education  Act  loans,  loan 
Insurance,  work-study  programs,  and  under- 
graduate scholarships,  would  Involve  less 
than  half  the  cost  of  the  tax  credit  for  col- 
lege expenses  considered  by  the  Senate  and 
at  the  same  time  would  appear  to  be  more 
precisely  directed  toward  real  needs.  All  of 
these  forms  of  aid  appear  to  the  Treasury  to 
be  far  preferable  to  the  use  of  the  tax  system 
in  combining  fiscal  responslbUlty  with  effec- 
tiveness. 

Mr.  President,  the  assessment  of  the 
Treasury  Department  Is  cogent  and  well 
reasoned.  It  takes  a  forward  step  in 
that  it  reflects  a  considered  decision 
made  at  policy  level,  a  decision  to  put 
forward  positive  considerations  as  to  the 
role  of  public  funds  In  producing  public 
good  rather  than  in  any  sense  being  ob- 
structive. It  Is  a  valuable  statement 
which  Is  well  worth  reading  by  all  the 
Members  of  this  body.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  may  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Treasurt  Depabtment. 
Wos/iingfon,  March  5,  1964. 
Hon.  Lister  Hill. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.   U.S.   Senate.   Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  with  ref- 
erence to  your  request  for  a  report  on  S. 
2490  which  would  provide  assistance  for 
students  In  higher  education  by  increasing 
the  amount  authorized  for  loans  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  and 
by  establishing  programs  for  scholarships, 
loan  Insurance,  and  work  study. 

The  Treasury  is  aware  of  the  great  need 
for  expanding  educational  opportunities  and 
favors  those  fiscally  responsible  measures 
which  will  most  effectively  accomplish  this 
objective. 

In  connection  with  the  pending  tax  bill 
consideration    was    given    to    amendments 


which  would  have  provided  tax  credits  or 
deductions  for  certain  college  expenses.  As 
you  know,  the  Treasury  Department  opposed 
these  amendments.  In  a  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  the  Department 
stated  there  are  several  possible  methods  by 
which  the  Federal  Government  can  provide 
assistance  to  those  seeking  higher  education 
and  that  full  consideration  of  these  various 
methods  is  essential.  The  Department  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  Federal  assistance  by 
measures  other  than  tax  provisions  Is  a  much 
more  efficient  and  equitable  method  of  aid, 
and  that  the  use  of  the  tax  system  to  at- 
tempt to  provide  assistance  might  Inter- 
fere with  other  more  effective,  equitable,  and 
desirable  proposals,  such  as  the  programs  of 
direct  aid  to  students  now  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Subcommittee  on  Education. 
For  this  reason,  the  Department  recom- 
mended that  consideration  of  all  the  meth- 
ods of  providing  assistance  should  be  co- 
ordinated and  full  public  hearings  should 
be  held  on  the  proposals  so  that  all  Inter- 
ested parties  could  be  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard. 

In  connection  with  the  Senate  debate  on 
proposals  for  aiding  students  through  tax 
measures.  S.  2490  was  offered  by  Senator 
Hartke  as  an  alternative.  Also,  during  the 
debate  the  Chairman  of  the  Education  Sub- 
committee of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  Indicated  that  It  would  not  be 
proper  for  the  Senate  to  make  a  decision  on 
these  proposals  until  the  subcommittee  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  hold  hearings  on  how 
best  to  provide  student  aid.  At  the  same 
time,  he  announced  that  the  subcommittee 
would  Immediately  begin  hearings  on  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  proposal  and  other 
provisions  of  S.  580  relating  to  student  aid 
on  which  action  has  not  yet  been  taken 
and  on  S.  2490. 

We  £u-e  glad  to  have  this  opportimlty  to 
state  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  Treasury 
opposes  tax  credits  or  deductions  as  a  means 
of  assisting  students.  We  also  wish  to  give 
the  Treasury's  strong  endorsement  to  the 
kinds  of  direct  aid  measures  Included  in 
S.  580  and  S.  2490. 

The  Treasury  Is  constantly  presented  with 
proposals  to  accomplish  aU  sorts  of  desirable 
social  objectives  through  the  tax  system.  In 
general,  these  objectives  can  be  accomplished 
more  effectively  and  economically  by  other 
means.  An  Important  advantage  of  direct 
means,  as  compared  with  tax  allowances,  is 
that  the  Congress  retains  control  of  the 
amount  of  aid  through  the  appropriation 
process  and  can  distribute  the  aid  where 
needed  most. 

Sponsors  of  tax  allowances  for  coUege  ex- 
penses place  emphasis  on  different  objectives. 
Some  present  them  as  an  educational  meas- 
ure designed  (1)  to  assist  students  who  are 
seeking  higher  education  and  (2)  to  give 
Indirect  assistance  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  by  making  possible  tuition  In- 
creases (thereby  providing  an  alternative  to 
direct  aid  to  such  institutions  or  a  supple- 
ment to  direct  aid) .  Others  present  them  as 
a  tax  measure  Intended  to  give  relief  to  mid- 
dle Income  families  with  children  in  college. 
The  Treasury  believes  that  tax  allowances 
for  college  expenses  have  great  deficiencies 
as  either  a  tax  measure  or  an  educational 
measure.  A  principal  objection  to  tax  aUow- 
ances  Is  that  a  deduction  or  credit  for  college 
expenses,  regardless  of  Its  form,  win  not  give 
relief  where  it  is  most  needed  and,  therefore, 
will  not  expand  educational  opportunity. 
Nontaxable  persona  and  taxpayers  with  in- 
sufficient tax  liabnity  to  take  fuU  advantage 
of  the  tax  aUowance  would  obtain  llUle  or 
no  benefit.  Large  families  with  low  income 
would  receive  nttle  or  no  benefit  while  fam- 
ilies of  fairly  substantial  means  who  would 
send  their  children  to  conege  in  any  event 
would  get  the  most  relief. 

While    the    Treasury    recognizes    that   the 
high  costs  of  college  education  Impose  heavy 
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burdens  on  famtlles  with  children  In  college, 
we   agree   with    the   Department   of    Health. 
Education,   and   Welfare   that   the   available 
Pederal  resources  should  be  used  to  assure 
that.  Insofar  as  possible,  no  capable  student 
will  be  denied  the  opportunity  for  education 
beyond  high  school  because  of  his  or  her  par- 
ents" inability  to  meet  the  financial  burden. 
Tax  allowances  would  contribute  little  to  the 
achievement  of  this  objective.     It  would  be 
difficult  to  Justify  a  provision  of   hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  tax  relief  to  families 
with   children   In  college  while   as   many   as 
120.000  or  more  qualified  students  each  year 
are  prevented  from  going  to  college,  primar- 
ily because  of  Inadequate  financial  resources 
The  tax   credit   proposal   which   was  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  was  an  extremely  costly 
proposal.    The  Treasury  believes  that  the  loss 
to  the  Federal  Government  of  so  substantial 
an   amount    ($750  million  at  current   levels 
and  91  3  billion  by  1970)   as  would  have  re- 
sulted from  the  tax  credit  would  affect  the 
amount  of  Federal  funds  available  for  other 
forms  of  aid  to  higher  education.     In  con- 
nection with  consideration  of  other  possible 
forms  of  aid.  such  as  continuation  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  student  loan  program,  establishment  of 
a  work-study  program,  or  an  undergraduate 
scholarship    program,    the    Congress    would 
certainly  take  account  of  the  fact  that  $750 
million  had   been  provided  In   the  name  of 
student   aid   through   the   tax   credit.     This 
would   be   true   regardless   of   the   fact   that 
the     aid     program     under     the     tax    credit 
might    be    distributed    In  a      very    differ- 
ent manner  than  the  various  other  forms  of 
aid.    As  the  chairman  of  the  Education  Sub- 
committee Indicated  during  the  debate  on  the 
tax  credit  amendment.  Congress  can  be  taken 
"up  the  line"  only  so  many  times  In  a  certain 
period   of   time  on    the  question  of  passing 
proposed  legislation  In  a  particular  field. 

Among  the  varloiis  student  aid  measures 
under  consideration  by  the  subcommittee, 
the  Treasury  has  had  a  ptirtlcular  Interest 
In  the  approach  entailing  an  educational 
loan  Insurance  program.  This  proposed  pro- 
gram, following  In  the  pattern  of  the  tested 
and  highly  successful  mortgage  and  other 
loan  Insurance  programs,  can  provide  the 
needed  catalyst  for  bringing  the  vast  finan- 
cial resources  of  existing  lending  Institutions 
to  bear  on  the  problem  of  assuring  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  every  student  able 
and  willing  to  undertake  higher  education. 
Just  as  mortgage  Insurance  has,  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis,  helped  chaimel  a  vastly  In- 
creased supply  of  funds  Into  homebuUdlng 
and  brought  home  ownership  within  reach  of 
most  of  our  families.  Federal  insurance  of 
loans  for  higher  education  can  be  a  major 
step  toward  providing  funds  for  self-reliant 
college  students  on  terms  suited  to  their 
special  needs.  There  are  precedents  for  this 
loan  Insurance  program  In  various  States  and 
in  one  growing  privately  sponsored  plan. 
These  programs,  while  limited  In  size,  pro- 
vide ample  evidence  of  the  feasibility  and 
usefulness  of  this  kind  of  assistance.  The 
need  today  Is  to  achieve  much  broader,  na- 
tional coverage,  and  to  do  so  promptly  and 
effectively. 

A  great  advantage  of  this  program,  as  a 
supplement  to  more  specialized  and  neces- 
sarily costly  types  of  assistance.  Is  that  any 
full-time  student  with  passing  grades  would 
be  eligible  for  a  loan.  Entglblllty  for  such 
Insxired  loans  would  be  ba£ed  only  on  full- 
time  enrollment  and  continuation  of  satis- 
factory academic  progress.  The  education 
would  Itself,  by  Increasing  earning  capacity, 
provide  the  means  for  paying  off  the  loan. 

This  guaranteed  loan  program  would 
reach  the  legitimate  needs  of  students  from 
middle- Income  families,  as  well  as  low- 
Income  families,  faced  with  raising  within 
a  relatively  short  period  of  time  the  funds 
necessary  to  finance  a  college  education. 
By    borrowing    at    reasonable    rates    over    a 


period  of  years  these  college  costs  can  be 
spread  over  a  period  of  time  which  will  per- 
mit repayment  In  line  with  current  earning 
capacity. 

In  assessing  the  need  and  potential  use- 
fulness of  this  kind  of  program.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  students  do  not  need  to  bor- 
row the  full  cost  of  a  college  education. 
Most  people  are  surprised,  for  Instance,  to 
find  that  the  average  loan  under  the  exist- 
ing National  Defense  Education  Act  program 
Is  $500,  well  under  the  $1,000  maximum 
limitation  on  a  loan.  This  is  because  stu- 
dents obtain  a  large  proportion  of  needed 
funds  through  employment,  scholarships, 
and  other  sources,  and  the  loans  typically 
serve  to  supplement  these  sources,  rather 
than  to  finance  the  entire  cost.  A  survey 
of  student  borrowers  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  student  loan  program 
shows  that  more  than  half  finance  three- 
fourths  or  more  of  their  college  expenses 
from  sources  other  than  their  families'  in- 
come: 30  percent  finance  their  entire  college 
costs  out  of  Jobs,  loans,  and  scholarships. 
Census  data  on  sources  of  financial  support 
for  all  students  enrolled  In  college  In  Oc- 
tober 1959  indicate  that  only  about  28  per- 
cent relied  on  parents  only.  For  21  percent 
of  all  students,  their  own  work  or  savings 
was  the  sole  source  of  support;  for  another 
7  percent,  scholarships  and  their  own  work 
were  the  only  sources  of  support.  About 
30  percent  combined  their  own  work  and  or 
scholarships  with  some  family  assistance. 
By  supplementing  other  sources  of  funds 
and  enabling  potential  students  to  close  the 
gap  between  resources  and  expenses,  the 
Insured  loan  program  will  make  It  possible 
for  them  to  undertake  and  complete  an  edu- 
cation that,  for  lack  of  a  few  hundred  dollars 
a  year,  might  not  otherwise  be  feasible. 

Clearly,  the  program  is  not  a  substitute 
for.  or  ccmpetltlve  with,  other  forms  of  aid 
for  the  specially  needy  and  gifted  student. 
Rather.  It  Is  a  broadly  based  supplement, 
available  to  all  students  and  families  willing 
to  accept  the  responsibility  of  using  credit 
constructively  in  their  own  interest,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Nation,  by  making  an  Invest- 
ment in  education — an  Investment  that 
should  be  repaid  many  times  over. 

No  program  of  grants  and  subsidies — use- 
ful as  they  are  in  meeting  the  specific  needs 
of  the  specially  gifted  or  needy — can  be  ex- 
pected to  do  the  entire  Job  alone,  nor  should 
they  when  private  funds  are  available  to  be 
mobilized,  and  the  potential  returns  to  the 
borrower  are  as  high  as  they  are  in  educa- 
tion. Costs  of  college  education  are  high, 
and  Government  should  accept  a  responsibil- 
ity to  assist  in  enabling  responsible  families 
In  the  middle,  as  well  as  the  lower.  Income 
brackets  to  spread  these  costs  over  time.  A 
tested  technique  for  accomplishing  that  re- 
sult by  enabling  private  lenders  to  do  a  better 
Job  Is  Incorporated  in  this  bill.      • 

We  believe  this  bill  can  go  a  long  ways 
toward  meeting  the  needs  and  concern  ex- 
pressed by  so  many  respecting  financial  as- 
slst'ince  to  those  seeking  higher  education. 
With  respect  to  the  total  package  of  aid 
proposed  by  S.  580  and  S.  2490.  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  are.  of  course,  better  equipped  to 
discuss  the  relative  needs  and  the  most  ap- 
propriate forms  of  financial  aid  for  meet- 
ing them.  Including  the  appropriate  alloca- 
tion of  any  federally  allocated  funds  among 
the  various  forms  of  aid.  We  would  point 
out,  however,  that  the  insured  loan  program 
and  work-study  program  proposed  in  S.  580 
Involve  only  small  amounts  of  Federal  ap- 
propriations in  the  1965  budget.  S.  2490, 
which  provides  for  expansion  of  National 
Defense  Education  Act  loans,  loan  insur- 
ance, work-study  programs,  and  undergrad- 
uate scholarships,  would  Involve  less  than 
half  the  cost  of  the  tax  credit  for  college 
expenses  considered  by  the  Senate  and  at 
the  same  time  would  appear  to  be  more  pre- 


cisely directed  toward  real  needs.  All  of 
these  forms  of  aid  appear  to  the  Treasurr 
to  be  far  preferable  to  the  use  of  the  tu 
system  in  combining  fiscal  responsibility 
with  effectiveness. 

In  endorsing  the  objectives  and  nature  of 
this  package  of  educational  aid  measurts, 
we  should  point  out  the  relationship  of  ths 
existing  National  £>efense  Education  Act  pro- 
gram. If  considered  as  a  program  of  direct 
Federal  loans  to  student  borrowers,  to  the 
general  guidelines  set  forth  by  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Federal  credit  progranu 
approved  by  President  Kennedy  last  year 
Student  loans  under  the  expanded  National 
Defense  Education  Act  program,  as  proposed 
by  S.  580  and  S.  2490.  would  continue  to  b« 
provided  through  participating  institutions 
at  a  fixed  3-percent  rate,  following  the  tenni 
of  legislation  enacted  in  1958.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  credit  programs  concluded 
that  In  general  fixed  rates  of  Interest  Intro- 
duced an  arbitrary  element  of  rigidity  Into 
the  administration  of  direct  lending  pro- 
grams, tending  to  obscure  the  proper  evalu- 
ation of  their  cost  in  relation  to  benefits  and 
to  provide  varying  amounts  of  subsidy  over 
time  In  relation  to  prevailing  costs  and  mar- 
ket rates. 

Instead  of  such  fixed  rates,  the  commit- 
tee suggested,  among  Its  guidelines,  that 
the  practice  generally  be  followed,  when 
establishing  new  programs  or  making  sub- 
stantial changes  In  existing  programs,  of 
relating  the  rate  charged  to  current  yields  on 
Treasury  seciu-lties  of  comparable  maturity. 
That  practice  is  Incorporated  in  the  direct 
loan  program  for  medical  and  dental  stu- 
dents introduced  last  year  and  In  the  similar 
program  for  student  nurses  presently  pro- 
posed, as  well  as  In  credit  programs  In  a  vari- 
ety of  other  areas. 

This  Department  does  not  feel  that  appli- 
cation of  this  concept  would  be  appropriate 
at  this  time  at  the  expense  of  delaying  con- 
sideration of  the  present  proposals  for  sim- 
ply extending  a  successfully  operating 
program.  Rather,  exploration  of  the  feasi- 
bility and  desirability  of  a  change  In  this 
respect  could  be  adequately  considered  and 
studied  only  in  relation  to  other  adminis- 
trative arrangements  In  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  program,  which  has  success- 
fully developed  and  functioned  through  large 
numbers  of  Institutions  administering  what 
are.  in  effect,  separate  loan  programs  on  the 
basis  of  Federal  capital  contributions.  At 
this  time,  we  simply  wish  to  make  note  of 
the  relevance  of  this  matter  when  substan- 
tive changes  in  the  program  might  be  under 
consideration  In  the  continuing  effort  to  as- 
sure maximum  effectiveness  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  program.  In  setting 
forth  this  matter  for  consideration  at  an  ap- 
propriate time,  we  should  also  make  clear 
that  we  are  not  suggesting  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  not  properly  absorb  what- 
ever portion  of  the  Interest  and  other  costs 
may  be  appropriate  to  assure  effective  ac- 
complishment of  the  objectives  of  the  stu- 
dent loan  program. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  the 
Treasury  Department  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection from  the  standpoint  of  the  admin- 
istration's program  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stanlkt  S.  Sttrrit, 
Assistant   Secretary. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  dlstingxiished  Senator  from  Florida 
for  being  so  kind  and  courteous  as  to 
yield  to  me. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  with  the 
understanding  that  in  doing  so  I  shall 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 


ED  MURROWS  SERVICE  WITH  USIA 

li£r.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
very  illuminating  experience  for  an 
American  overseas  to  discover  what  sort 
of  opinions  the  people  of  the  country  he 
Is  in  have  of  America.  The  subject  takes 
on  added  importance  when  we  realize 
that  the  American  image  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  American  success  or  lack  of  it 
m  our  relations  with   the  rest  of  the 

world. 

It  is  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  that 
much  more  of  the  world  now  appreciates 
and  understands  the  real  America  than 
ever  before.  The  all  but  universal  ex- 
pressions of  personal  loss  following 
President  Kennedy's  death  are  a  moving 
tribute  to  that  fact.  And  no  one  man 
is  more  responsible  for  that  new  under- 
standing than  Edward  R.  Murrow,  the 
recently  retired  Director  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency. 

Mr.  President,  the  story  of  Ed  Mur- 
row's  service  as  the  voice  of  this  Nation 
overseas  is  well  documented  in  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
for  March  15.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  by  Jean  White  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Luster  Rubbed  Ott  on  USIA— Ed  Mitrrow's 

Vert  Presence  Gave  OtrR  World  "Voice" 

New  Stature 

(By  Jean  White) 

When  he  came  to  Washington  as  Director 
of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency.  Edward  R. 
Murrow  brought  along  a  reputation  for 
courage,  integrity,  and  Intelligence  as  a 
news  commentator. 

It  is  perhaps  a  measure  of  Murrow's  suc- 
cess In  the  post  that  his  personal  reputation 
did  not  shrink  in  34  months  in  a  Govern- 
ment Job.  If  anything,  some  of  his  prestige 
and  luster  rubbed  off  on  the  USIA. 

The  USIA  directorship  has  not  been  ex- 
actly a  reputation  builder.  In  little  more 
than  two  decades,  the  agency  has  had  five 
names  and  a  dozen  Directors.  It  is  a  sitting 
target  for  congressional  critics  who  don't 
like  an  abstract  painting  sent  overseas  or  a 
certain  paragraph  amid  millions  of  words 
published 

Since  the  USIA  can't  tell  its  story  at  home, 
the  American  public  usually  hears  about  the 
agency  only  when  it  has  made  a  big  mistake. 
It  has  no  lobby  to  press  Congress  for  funds. 
Its  product  is  for  export  only.  It  deals  in 
intangibles,  and  the  results  can't  be  summed 
up  In  a  graph  for  an  annual  report. 

BEYOND    ARFTHMETIC 

Murrow  himself  put  It  this  way  a  year  ago: 
"But  it  is  very  difficult  to  measure  success 
In  our  business.  No  computer  clicks,  no 
cash  register  rings  when  a  man  changes  his 
mind  or  opts  for  freedom." 

It  Is  almost  as  difficult  to  measure  the 
success  of  Murrow's  USIA  stewardship  from 
early  1961  until  he  resigned  in  January  to 
recuperate  from  an  operation  for  lung 
cancer. 

He  did  noticeably  improve  the  product. 
particularly  in  the  mass  media  fields  of  films 
and  television  programs.  The  Voice  of 
America  doubled  Its  power  and  the  USIA 
beefed  up  Its  programs  in  the  key  areas  of 
Latin  America  and  Africa. 

But  more  Important.  If  less  tangible,  may 
have  been  the  effect  of  Murrow's  presence. 
The  respected  news  broadcaster  gave  the 
USIA  stature  with  Congress  and  the  public  at 
home.  This.  Is  turn,  gave  more  self-respect 
to  the  staff,  which  had  never  completely  re- 
covered from  the  demoralizing  attacks  of  the 


McCarthy  era.  An  acclaimed  professional. 
Murrow  began  to  attract  bright  young  re- 
cruits to  the  USIA. 

Murrow  became  the  most  Influential  USIA 
Director  since  the  World  War  n  days  of  Elmer 
Davis  and  the  predecessor  Office  of  War  In- 
formation. He  sat  In  on  policy  decisions,  had 
a  direct  telephone  (the  "blowtorch")  to  the 
President  and  often  dashed  the  two  blocks 
down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  White 
House.  He  became  the  President's  adviser 
on  pEychological  factors  in  the  formulation 
and  execution  of  foreign  policy. 

A  perfectionist.  Murrow  probably  didn't 
shake  up  the  USIA  as  much  as  he  wanted 
to.  It  is  a  vast  operation,  with  nearly  13,000 
employes  in  106  countries.  Inspiration  can 
filter  down  through  only  so  many  layers  of 
bureaucracy. 

He  had  his  frustrations  as  USIA  Director. 
He  tangled  with  Congress  over  budget  cuU 
and  "shoestring  financing."  He  didn't  at- 
tract as  many  top-talent  people  as  he  had 
hoped. 

"But  he  left  a  better  agency  than  he  found, 
and  it  will  be  still  better  5  or  10  years  from 
now  because  of  Murrow's  work,"  one  of  his 
aids  summed  up  Murrow's  tenure. 

NINETY -PERCENT  PAY  CUT 

Thomas  C.  Sorensen.  a  career  man  with 
131/2  years  with  the  USIA,  is  Deputy  Director 
in  charge  of  policy  and  plans.  Until  Murrow 
took  over,  the  USIA  had  no  clearly  defined 
role  or  direction,  he  feels. 

"For  the  first  time,  under  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Murrow  we  had  a  clear  mandate 
of  what  role  the  President  wanted  us  to  play 
in  foreign  affairs.  And  we  were  allowed  and 
encouraged  to  play  that  role  to  the  fullest," 
he  says. 

Murrow  took  the  USIA  Job  (at  a  90-percent 
pay  cut  from  an  estimated  $200,000  at  CBS 
to  a  $21,000  Government  salary)  on  the  con- 
dition that  he  would  have  his  say  in  making 
the  policies  that  the  USIA  later  would  have 
to  explain  to  the  world.  He  wanted  to  do 
more  than  pick  up  the  pieces  after  a  fiasco. 
President  Kennedy  agreed,  and  Murrow  be- 
came the  first  USIA  Director  to  sit  on  the 
National  Security  Council. 

As  Murrow  defined  it,  the  Job  of  the  USIA 
is  to  make  the  policy  and  actions  of  the 
United  States  "intelligible  and,  whenever 
possible,  palatable."  He  operated  the  Agency 
on  the  philosophy  that  truth  is  the  best 
propaganda,  even  when  it  hurts. 

The  USIA  has  reported  the  story  of  racial 
violence  In  the  United  States  In  the  larger 
context  of  a  democracy  working  out  its  prob- 
lems. As  might  be  expected,  this  approach 
drew  congressional  criticism.  Some  Senators 
asked  Murrow  whether  It  was  wise  to  show 
weaknesses. 

"We  cannot  be  effective  in  telling  the 
American  story  abroad  if  we  tell  It  only  in 
superlatives,"  he  replied. 

A  NUCLEAR   ROLE 

On  the  policymaking  level,  the  USIA 
played  a  key  role  In  the  timing  of  the  re- 
sumption of  U.S.  nuclear  testing  in  1961. 
Murrow  asked  for  as  much  time  as  possible 
to  capitalize  on  the  moratorium  break  by 
the  Russians.  The  USIA  also  wanted  a 
chance  to  explain  why  the  United  States 
was  forced  to  resume  tests  Itself. 

During  the  1962  Cuban  crisis,  the  USIA 
staturated  communications  channels  with 
messages  documenting  the  American  posi- 
tion. In  a  single  week,  50.000  pictures  of  the 
Russian  missile  sites  were  air  expressed 
overseas. 

The  USIA  even  drew  blood  from  the  Com- 
munists. Last  June,  the  Moscow  radio  ac- 
cused the  Agency  of  provoking  sleepless 
nights  in  socialist  countries. 

As  USIA  Director.  Murrow  was  in  command 
of  a  vase  operation  using  seven  media  of 
communication:  radio,  television,  movies, 
press,  books,  exhibits  and  the  arts.  Some 
800  million  persons  see  USIA  documentary 


films  each  month.  The  Agency  places  600 
TV  programs  each  yettf  In  more  than  60 
countries. 

Its  wireless  news  file  carries  10,000  words 
dally  and  it  publishes  nearly  70  magazines 
and  some  20  newspapers.  There  are  more 
than  180  USIA  libraries.  The  Voice  of 
America  broadcasts  788  hours  a  week  in  36 
languages. 

THE    LAST    3    PEET 

The  USIA  has  nearly  1,500  officers  at  poete 
overseas,  and  Murrow  cut  down  their  paper- 
work and  told  them  to  wear  out  shoe  leather 
rather  than  typewriter  ribbon. 

"I  once  heard  him  tell  a  group  of  staffers 
that  it  was  no  miracle  of  communication  to 
send  a  message  by  Telstar,"  an  aid  recalls. 
"He  said  it  was  the  last  3  feet  between  one 
man  and  another  that  matters  in  getting  a 
meesage  acrofs." 

All  was  not  sweetness  and  light  for  Mur- 
row and  the  USIA.  He  had  to  fight  budget 
cuts.  He  lashed  out  at  Congress  for  a  116 
million  cut  last  year. 

"We  are  being  outspent,  outpubllshed,  and 
outbroadcast,"  he  said  In  a  speech.  "We 
are  a  first-rate  power.  We  must  speak  with 
a  first-rate  voice  abroad." 

Murrow  had  his  faults  and  made  mistakes. 
He  didn't  like  administrative  work  but  he 
tried  to  learn  all  phases  of  the  USIA  opera- 
tion. He  did  his  homework  for  congressional 
testimony  and  sat  through  all  the  hearings 
rather  than  Just  making  an  appearance. 

The  55-year-old  Murrow  often  Joked  about 
being  the  old  man  of  what  he  called  the  New 
Zeal  administration,  but  he  set  a  pace  with 
a  15-hour  day.  He  told  a  friend:  "I  have 
never  worked  harder  In  my  life  and  never 
been  happier.  I  haven't  had  such  satisfac- 
tion since  the  days  of  covering  the  London 
bUtz." 


A  MORE  FLEXIBLE  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  has  again  demonstrated  his 
ability  as  a  perceptive  analyist  of  foreign 
events  and  the  complex  world  which 
we  inhabit  today. 

In  an  interview  published  yesterday 
in  the  Washington  Star  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  has  performed  a 
significant  service  in  setting  a  critical 
foreign  policy  question  in  proper  per- 
spective and  setting  before  the  American 
public  the  stakes  in  this  matter  and  what 
are  some  of  the  alternatives  we  face. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  transcript  of  that  inter- 
view be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Svmday  Star, 

Mar.  15,  1964] 

On  the  Record  :  More  Puexxble  Foreign 

POLICT? 

(Following  is  the  transcript  of  an  "On- 
the-Record"  interview  with  Senator  Church, 
Democrat,  of  Idaho) 

Question.  Senator  Church,  the  Republi- 
cans say  that  foreign  policy  wUl  be  the  major 
issue  in  the  coming  presidential  campaign. 
E>o  you  accept  that  premise  and,  as  a  Demo- 
crat, how  do  you  feel  about  It? 

Answer.  I  think  that  foreign  policy.  In  the 
times  in  which  we  live,  will  always  be  a 
major  issue  in  a  national  election  campaign. 

As  a  Democrat,  I  welcome  it.  I  think  that 
the  foreign  policy  record  of  President  Ken- 
nedy and  President  Johnson  Is  strong,  and 
that  this  issue  will  be  to  oxir  advantage. 

Question.  The  most  seriovis  problem  right 
now   Is   probably   Vietnam.    Would  you   be 
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willing  to  aee  a  full-scale  American  debate 
on  what  course  we  should  take  In  Vietnam? 

Answer.  Yes,  If  there  are  real  alternatives 
to  discuss  Should  the  President  propose 
some  change  of  course  in  South  Vietnam, 
this  would  provide  an  occasion  for  extended 
debate.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  continue 
to  hold  to  our  present  policy,  then  I  would 
not  anticipate  such  a  debate  soon  taking 
place. 

Question.  Do  you  think  It  was  right  for 
the  United  States  to  become  so  deeply  com- 
mitted to  Its  present  course  in  Vietnam,  with- 
out a  debate  in  Congress  or  among  the  gen- 
eral public? 

Answer  I  personally  have  always  had  grave 
misgivings  over  the  original  decision  which 
took  us  into  South  Vietnam.  If  we  had  it 
to  do  again.  I  would  strenuously  object,  and 
I  know  there  are  many  others  who  would, 
also. 

Unfortunately,  neither  President  Kennedy 
nor  President  Johnson  had  that  option  avail- 
able to  them.  We  were  In  Vietnam  when 
they  took  over. 

SUCCESS  IN  VIETNAM? 

Question.  Is  it  your  own  view  that  we  are 
succeeding,  or   falling,   now,   in  Vietnam? 

Answer.  I  don't  know.  I  am  not  opti- 
mUtlc  about  the  outlook.  If  Ho  Chi  Mlnh, 
the  leader  of  North  Vietnam,  is  regarded  by 
by  most  Vietnamese  people.  North  and 
South,  as  the  authentic  architect  of  Inde- 
pendence from  the  French,  as  the  George 
Washington  of  Vietnam,  so  to  speak,  it  will 
be  hard  for  us.  Wars  against  George  Waah- 
Ingtons  are  not  easily  won. 

Question  Do  you  think  that  the  way  out 
in  Vietnam  may  be  to  carry  the  war  north 
into  North  Vietnam,  or  even  Red  China? 

Answer.  That  is  certainly  not  the  way  out. 
As  I  look  at  the  map.  that  is  the  way  in. 

I  would  hope  that  we  don't  make  South 
Vietnam  a  launching  pad  for  another  Korean 
war.  That  war  cost  us  heavily  in  American 
lives  and  fortune.  We  were  able  to  end  the 
fighting  only  by  confining  ourselves  to  the 
area  south  of  the  38th  parallel.  This  be- 
came the  basis  for  the  truce,  but  the  Korean 
problem  is  still  costing  us  half  a  billion  a 
year. 

One  could  question  what  has  been  gained, 
when  one  compares  the  enormous  outpour- 
ing of  American  resources  into  this  Korean 
peninsula  with  the  real  interests  of  the 
United  States  that  have  been  served  by  our 
presence  there. 

Are  we  again  to  repeat  this  performance 
in  South  Vietnam,  extending  the  war  north- 
ward. Inviting  the  Chinese  down?  I  would 
have  to  be  persuaded  that  the  vital  interests 
of  the  United  States  are  In  fact  at  stake,  to 
warrant  so  dangerous  and  endless  an  adven- 
ture as  this  would  be. 

We  need  to  look  further  ahead  than  our 
Immediate  frustrations  in  South  Vietnam 
If  we  were  to  make  this  our  own  war  and 
occupy  this  territory  with  the  American 
Army,  which  would  be  the  likely  next  step  if 
the  war  were  broadened,  then  we  must  face 
up  to  the  fact  that  we  will  have  to  seize  and 
hold  this  remote  region  of  the  world  with 
naked  American  power.  Asiatic  people  would 
regard  our  holding  it  as  a  kind  of  American 
possession,  however  differently  we  viewed  it. 

Everything  that  has  happened  in  the  last 
20  years  demonstrates  the  folly  of  such  a 
course. 

SOUTHEAST   ASIA  SETTLEMENT 

Question  Do  you  see  merit  in  President 
de  Gaulle's  suggestion  of  a  neutralist  settle- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia? 

Answer.  If  the  whole  of  the  archipelago 
could  be  neutralized,  including  North  Viet- 
nam, then  I  should  think  that  this  would  be 
positively  in  the  American  interest,  as  well 
as  in  the  general  interest  of  all  the  peoples 
concerned. 

I  am  not  dismayed  that  General  de  Gaulle 
is  apparently  attempting  to  explore  the  pos- 


sibilities for  some  such  political  settlement. 
If  he  succeeds,  It  could  well  serve  our  interest 
and  furnish  us  with  a  basis  for  an  acceptable 
solution.  If  he  falls,  we  are  no  worse  off  for 
his  having  tried. 

Question.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  we 
should  officially  supfmrt  General  de  Gaulle's 
search  for  a  neutralist  solution  in  southeast 
Asia? 

Answer.  I  think  that  President  de  Gaulle 
does  not  particularly  want  our  support. 
Therefore,  I  see  no  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  giving  him  our  official  endorsement. 

Question.  There  is  another  option  we 
haven't  discussed.  Would  this  be  a  problem 
that  the  United  Nations  could  deal  with 
effectively? 

Answer.  It  might  be.  But  only  If  some 
poesibility  develops  for  neutralizing  the 
whole  of  the  archipelago.  It  is  difficult  for 
me  to  conceive  how  the  United  Nations  could 
play  a  useful  role  here.  If  the  only  issue  is 
what  shall  be  done  about  South  Vietnam. 

PRESIDENT'S    ROLE 

Question.  Do  you  think  we  can  achieve  the 
neutralization  of  South  Vietnam  so  long  as 
we  are,  or  appear  to  be.  losing  the  guerrilla 
warfare  there? 

Answer.  It  happened  In  Laos.  It  could 
possibly  happen  in  Vietnam. 

I  concede  that  the  prospects  are  dimmer 
if  the  war  continues  to  go  badly.  There  is 
much  truth  In  General  Clay's  statement  that 
nations  can  usually  secure  at  the  bargaining 
table  only  what  they  can  hold  In  the  field. 

Question.  Then  you  dont  agree  with  the 
official  position  that  to  go  to  a  neutralization 
formula  at  this  point  and  withdraw  Ameri- 
can troops  from  South  Vietnam  would  mean 
giving  over  South  Vietnam  to  the  Commu- 
nists? 

Answer.  I  am  opposed  to  any  bogus  neu- 
tralization which  is  only  a  mask  for  a  Com- 
munist takeover. 

There  are  several  neutral  countries  in  that 
region  that  are  not  Communist.  Laos  and 
Cambodia  are  examples.  In  fact.  I  thought 
we  had  gotten  over  the  habit  of  regarding 
neutralism  as  anti-American. 

Where  we  are  dealing  with  small  countries 
on  the  fringes  of  China,  if  we  insist  on  their 
taking  sides  In  the  cold  war,  they  are  very 
apt  to  feel  compelled  to  take  sides  with 
China,  and  not  with  us  Neutralism  becomes 
an  umbrella  which  oftentimes  can  protect 
their  Independence. 

NO    GENEVA    ACCORDS 

Question.  Then  would  you  say  the  Geneva 
accords  of  1962  on  a  neutral  Laos  are  work- 
ing? 

Answer.  I  would  say  that  It  became  obvious 
from  the  course  of  the  fighting  preceding 
that  agreement  that,  without  It,  the  whole  of 
the  country  would  soon  have  fallen  under 
Communist  control. 

Question.  Senator,  do  you  find  it  either 
improper  or  awkward  to  have  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Saigon,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  with 
a  campaign  being  waged  for  the  Republican 
presidential  nomination  In  his  behalf? 

Answer  It  may  be  awkward  for  him.  I 
don't  think  it  is  awkward  for  the  United 
States,  as  long  as  he  attends  to  his  duties  as 
our  Ambassador  in  Saigon. 

Lodge  is  a  man  of  great  experience  and 
ability.  Mr.  Kennedy's  decision  to  send  him 
to  South  Vietnam,  and  Mr.  Johnson's  de- 
cision to  retain  him  there,  seem  to  me  to  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

I  would  Just  like  to  say  one  further  word 
about  this  Vietnam  problem. 

President  Kennedy  was  careful  to  make 
the  distinction,  some  months  ago.  that  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam  was  their  war,  not 
ours.  If  their  Government  cannot  main- 
tain Itself  against  the  uprising,  it  wont  be 
because  we  have  failed  to  give  it  adequate 
advice,  assistance,  training,  equipment. 
money,  and  materials.  We  will  put  enough 
armament  and  supplies  into  South  Vietnam 


to  fairly  sink  the  peninsula  before  we  art 
finished. 

This  enormous  quantity  of  arms.  food,  and 
money  had  doubtlessly  helped  the  Qovem- 
ment,  but  our  presence  there  may  also  be  a 
handicap  to  the  Government. 

When  one  considers  the  general  attitude 
of  the  Asian  people  toward  Western  natlona 
and  how  recently  these  countries  have 
emerged  from  colonial  control,  it  is  hard  to 
feature  a  war  more  difficult  to  win  in  that 
region  of  the  world  than  one  carried  on 
under  the  auspices  of  a  Western  nation. 

I  first  went  into  this  part  of  the  world 
as  a  young  officer  In  the  Second  Wwld  War. 
and  I  stayed  for  a  time  In  India  Out  in  the 
countryside  of  India  I  never  saw  much  dis- 
tinction drawn  between  an  American  and  an 
English  uniform. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  the  people 
of  Vietnam  In  the  Jungles  and  in  the 
countryside  draw  the  distinction  we  draw 
between  American  and  French  uniforms. 

THE  U.N.  SESSIONS 

Question.  Senator,  as  head  of  the  Inter- 
national Organizations  Suboommlttee,  you 
must  be  concerned  about  what  Is  going  to 
happen  In  the  next  session  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Do  you  think.  In  view  of  French  recog- 
nition of  Communist  China,  it  is  wise  (mile; 
for  the  United  States  to  continue  to  oppose 
its  admission  to  the  United  Nations? 

Answer.  I  think  it  Is  necessary  for  us  to 
continue  to  oppose  the  admission  of  Red 
China.  I  am  doubtful  that  any  change  in 
our  position,  at  this  time,  would  prove  bene- 
ficial to  the  United  States.  I  suspect  that 
China  finds  us  a  convenient  enemy  to  have, 
and  that,  for  Internal  purposes,  she  needs 
and  wants  an  enemy. 

Therefore.  I  am  doubtful  that  any  sudden 
change  In  our  attitude  would  result  Is 
better  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
Government. 

Question.  Do  you  think  Red  China  will 
be  admitted  this  year? 

Answer.  I  am  hopeful  that  Red  China  will 
not  be  admitted,  despite  the  prospect  that 
France  may  support  her  bid.  However,  we 
have  to  face  the  time  when  we  may  l>e  out- 
voted on  this  Issue.  I  only  hope  that.  If  It 
does  happen,  we  will  be  mature  enough  to 
accept  the  decision  of  the  member  states  on 
this  question,  and  that  we  will  continue, 
nevertheless,  to  remain  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  to  give  It  the  support 
that  Its  general  record  entitles  it  to  have. 

WHAT     CAN     WE     DO? 

Question.  What.  then,  should  a  responsi- 
ble administration  do  to  prepare  this  coun- 
try and  the  people  in  this  country  for  the 
prospect  that  you  think  Is  likely? 

Answer.  I  think  that  we  should  begin  to 
talk  candidly  about  the  realities  In  the 
world.  To  the  extent  that  American  policy 
is  based  upon  myth,  we  disserve  ourselves. 

The  fact  Is  that  there  Is  a  China,  and 
that  there  Is  a  Formosa.  The  fact  Is  that 
Germany  Is  divided  Into  two  parts.  The 
power,  the  array  of  power,  necessary  to  re- 
join Germany,  or  to  reinstate  the  Formosan 
Government  In  Pelplng.  Is  simply  not  pres- 
ent. We  are  not  prepared  to  supply  It.  nor 
should  we.  and  neither  are  the  other  coun- 
tries. 

If  we  don't  begin  to  recognize  these  facts, 
and  take  them  Into  account  as  we  formulate 
American  policy,  we  are  In  danger  of  be- 
coming a  kind  of  Alice  In  Wonderland  in 
world  affairs,  and  other  nations  will  begin  to 
take  p>ollcy  away  from  us  and  make  decisions 
which  leave  us  behind. 

That  is  what  De  Gaulle  is  now  undertaking 
to  do,  with  astonishing  rashness,  and  with 
some  prospect  of  success. 

PRECEDENT     IN     LAOS 

Question.  It  has  been  said  that  President 
Kennedy    was    much    more    personally    in- 
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volved  in  foreign  policy  than  President 
Johnson.    What  would  you  say? 

Answer.  President  Johnson  Is  demonstrat- 
ing In  his  handling  of  the  water-pipe  crisis 
in  Cuba  and  the  dangerous  Panamanian 
riots  that  he  Is  capable  of  acting  with  that 
combination  of  force  and  restraint  which  Is 
the  substance  of  statesmanship. 

Nobody  will  walk  over  Lyndon  Johnson. 
At  the  same  time,  he  Is  going  to  be  cool- 
headed  In  his  decisions.  If  these  examples 
typify  the  way  he  Intends  to  conduct  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  as  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Question.  And  yet.  In  answer  to  a  pre- 
vious question,  you  said  that  General  de 
Oaulle  was  developing  policies  which  seem 
to  leave  us  behind.  By  "vis,"  you  seem  to 
mean  the  administration  which  conducts 
foreign  policy. 

Answer.  I  was  referring  there  to  the 
whole  American  attitude,  which  has  ob- 
tained under  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic administrations,  and  which  In  the 
main.  Is  still  accepted  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  Congress. 

What  I  am  calling  for  Is  a  reappraisal  of 
fundamental  propositions  that  long  have 
frozen  American  policy  Into  place,  both  In 
Europe  and  In  the  Pacific. 

President  de  Gaulle  may  force  this  reap- 
praisal upon  us,  but  It  Is  much  too  early  to 
say  what  posture  President  Johnson  will  as- 
sume with  refpect  to  these  fundamental 
matters.  He  has  been  in  the  White  House 
too  short  a  period  of  time. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1964 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
7152)  to  enforce  the  constitutional  rignt 
to  vote,  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  injunctive  relief  against  dis- 
crimination in  public  accommodations, 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  in- 
stitute suits  to  protect  constitutional 
rights  in  public  facilities  and  public 
education,  to  extend  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  discrimination 
ix^  federally  assisted  programs,  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
myself  in  somewhat  the  same  situation 
as  confronted  me  last  Wednesday,  when, 
after  having  sat  in  the  Chamber  all  after- 
noon and  into  the  early  evening,  in  an 
effort  to  deliver  what  I  thought  was  a 
constructive  speech  on  the  impact  of  title 
rv  of  the  bin.  the  title  which  deals  with 
education,  I  found  myself  without  ade- 
quate time  to  go  into  that  speech.  I  find 
that  tonight  I  am  in  no  different  posi- 
tion. I  have  no  intention  of  going  into 
that  principal  speech  at  this  time. 

I  thank  Senators  who  have  remained 
to  see  the  day  out  with  me.  I  wish  to 
remark  with  a  smile  that  the  antifili- 
busterers  filled  up  Wednesday  afternoon 
talking  about  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
things  in  connection  therewith,  in  a  most 
interesting  way.  which  we  enjoyed,  but 
which  did  not  allow  us  to  get  down  to  a 
discussion  of  the  civil  rights  problem. 

This  afternoon  I  find  that  the  anti- 
fllibusterers  have  again  consumed  most 
of  the  afternoon — I  believe  more  than 
four  hours — in  a  discussion  of  the  so- 
called  Bobby  Baker  hearings,  and  vari- 
ous matters  in  connection  therewith. 

I  am  not  complaining  about  that.  I 
am  perfectly   willing  to  have  Senators 


speak  on  any  matters  that  they  may 
wish  to  discuss.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
philosophy  of  germaneness,  so  ardently 
espoused  by  my  distinguished  friend  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore  ] .  who  is  one  of  the  Senators  who 
has  remained  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
this  evening,  applies  in  this  kind  of 
situation. 

I  believe  I  recalled  to  him,  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  that  new  rule, 
that  it  would  have  no  relation  to  any 
of  the  long  discussions  which  take  place 
over  long  periods  of  time  when  the  Sen- 
ate recesses  from  day  to  day. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  When  the  rule  modi- 
fication was  suggested  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  he  made  it  clear 
that  it  was  not  being  employed  as  an 
implement  to  impede  in  any  way  the 
filibuster  procedures  of  the  Senate.  It 
was  designed  merely  to  promote  a  little 
coherence  and  continuity  and  adherence 
to  the  business  at  hand  for  at  least  the 
small  period  of  3  hours  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  morning  hour,  once  the  un- 
finished business  was  laid  down.  It  is 
vmfortunate  that  this  period  is  confined 
to  only  3  hours.  If  it  included  a  longer 
period  of  time  we  would  not  have  had 
the  situation  about  which  my  friend 
from  Florida  is  complaining.  Senators 
would  have  had  to  stick  to  the  issue. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  made  a 
real  contribution,  except  that  he  has 
said  the  Senator  from  Florida  Is  com- 
plaining of  the  situation.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  is  not  complaining.  He  is 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  2 
days,  when  he  understood  he  was 
scheduled  to  make  what  he  regards  as 
a  major  speech,  he  has  been  prevented 
from  reaching  it  by  long-winded  discus- 
sions by  Senators  who  usually  preach 
long  and  loud  against  filibusters,  and 
that  he  has  just  now,  at  a  quarter  to 
8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  got  around  to  a 
discussion  of  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  With  the  presence  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  RiBicoFr]. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Let  us  not  forget  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson],  who  Is  presiding,  and  the 
other  distinguished  Senators  who  have 
left  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Will  the  Senators  in- 
clude the  Senator  from  Utah? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  who  has  come  out  of  hiding. 

Mr,  BENNETT,  I  have  been  sitting  in 
a  comfortable  seat  in  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wished  the  Record 
to  show  that  there  were  five  Senators 
present.  Judging  by  the  haste  with 
which  several  other  Senators  left  the 
Chamber  a  few  minutes  ago,  I  believe 
that  if  we  went  down  to  the  Senate  res- 
taurant or  some  similar  place  we  might 


find  some  of  them  taking  refreshment 
there.  I  believe  that  is  quite  appropriate 
under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  believe  that  the 
least  Senators  can  do  Is  to  remain  in  the 
Chamber  and  listen  to  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida.  I 
was  in  the  chair  for  a  good  part  of  the 
afternoon,  and  I  noted  the  patience  with 
which  the  Senator  from  Florida,  who  was 
scheduled  to  be  the  speaker  this  after- 
noon, yielded  to  one  Senator  after  an- 
other, to  speak  on  matters  other  than 
civil  rights. 

I  was  present  last  week,  when  I  noted 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  was  preparing  to  make  his 
speech.  Again  he  yielded  to  one  Senator 
after  another.  In  view  of  the  courtesy 
which  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  ex- 
hibited, and  which  Is  so  characteristic 
of  him.  it  is  only  proper  that  some  Sena- 
tors remain  in  the  Chamber  to  listen  to 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  for  those  gracious  re- 
marks, I  say  to  him,  and  for  the  record, 
that  I  have  found,  in  18  years  of  service 
in  the  Senate,  that  patience  is  one  of  the 
virtues  that  should  be  cultivated;  that 
if  that  virtue  Is  wanting,  there  will  be 
many  occasions  for  ruffled  feelings,  which 
will  never  exist  if  there  is  an  adequate 
amount  of  patience. 

As  I  said,  I  have  no  intention  of  going 
into  my  principal  remarks.  First,  as  a 
basis  for  what  I  came  here  to  say  tonight, 
and  also  as  a  prologue  to  my  main  ad- 
dress, which  will  come  later,  I  wish  to  say 
something  about  the  experience  I  have 
had  In  this  field.  I  do  so  humbly,  and 
only  because  I  feel  that  I  am  in  a  position 
to  make  some  comments  based  upon  real 
experience  in  connection  with  the  bl- 
raclal  problem,  particularly  with  the  edu- 
cational features  of  that  problem. 

As  a  young  man  In  my  home  State  of 
Florida,  I  served  for  a  good  while  as 
chairman  of  the  local  school  board.  In 
my  hometown,  where  about  33  percent 
or  35  percent  of  the  citizens  are  colored 
people,  many  of  them  very  fine  people, 
many  of  them  my  lifelong  friends,  I 
found  that  their  needs  were  acute. 
Therefore,  when  we  began  a  new  pro- 
gram for  the  construction  of  new  schools 
for  the  schoolchildren  of  that  com- 
munity, there  was  Included  a  14-room 
brick  building,  as  the  beginning  of  an 
adequate  school  facility  for  the  colored 
children  of  that  community. 

At  that  time,  It  took  care  of  the  colored 
children  of  that  community.  It  still 
stands.  It  Is  the  center  of  the  com- 
munity life  of  the  colored  part  of  our 
community.  It  stands  In  their  principal 
residential  area,  where  It  should  stand. 
It  has  now  been  enlarged  to  Include  not 
only  the  brick  buildings,  but  also  a  quite 
large  athletic  facility,  a  fairly  large  agri- 
cultural proving  ground  or  experimental 
field,  and  a  swimming  pool  which  Is 
vastly  better  than  the  one  we  have  pro- 
vided for  the  white  children,  the  reason 
for  that  being,  of  course,  that  it  was  built 
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later  than  the  one  at  the  white  school. 
Also,  there  are  other  facilities  which  are 
comparable  to  those  which  can  be  found 
anywhere. 

In  that  early  experience.  I  found  that 
the  Negro  citizens  reacted  with  great 
joy  to  the  chance  to  get  good  school 
facilities  and  have  them  followed  by  good 
school  operations,  which  we  have  pro- 
vided for  years  in  that  town.  I  have 
gained  the  impression  that  the  things 
that  the  Negro  citizens  wanted  most  of 
all  were  good  facilities  and  good  schools. 
That  was  the  principal  part  of  the 
problem. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  In  many  ways,  my 
experience  runs  along  the  same  line  as 
that  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida.  He  was  a  distinguished  Gov- 
ernor of  his  great  State.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  as  Governor  of  my  State. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PastoreI.  who  Is  In  the 
Chamber,  was  Governor  of  his  State. 
Without  question,  the  problem  of  educa- 
tion was  the  knottiest  that  occupied  our 
attention.  Also,  this  is  a  field  that  con- 
cerned me  when  I  was  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  So  we 
discuss  these  matters  against  a  back- 
ground of  experience. 

Now.  let  me  ask.  is  it  not  true  that  in 
many  sections  of  the  country — and  this 
is  true  not  only  in  the  southern  section 
of  the  country — the  Negro  schools, 
schools  which  Negroes  usually  attend, 
have  been  inferior  to  the  school  systems 
attended  exclusively  or  predominantly  by 
white  students? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  correct.  His  statement  is 
true  with  respect  to  my  part  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  true  of  his  part  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  true  of  every  large  city  of  the 
country.  I  shall  deal  with  that  question 
rather  fully  in  the  principal  address 
which  I  hope  to  make  within  the  next 
few  days.  At  this  time.  I  simply  confirm 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  has 
said. 

Schools  for  Negroes  and  others  having 
modest  means,  who  live  in  the  slums  of 
the  great  cities,  have  customarily  been 
substandard  and  inferior.  I  expect  to 
quote  in  some  detail  from  the  book  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Conant,  a  former  president 
of  Harvard,  who  has  put  his  finger  upon 
this  as  the  principal  problem — that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  better  facillt  es.  better 
operations,  and  better  teachers,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  spend  much  more  money 
on  the  operations  of  public  schools  and 
the  construction  of  public  schools  in  the 
crowded  tenement  areas  of  the  great 
cities,  whether  they  be  In  the  North  or 
South.  That  does  not  end  the  problem, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  gravest  of  all  the 
aspects  of  the  problem.  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor will  allow  me  to  dwell  upon  that  at 
more  detail  at  my  later  appearance. 

Mr  RIBICOFP.  I  hope  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  will  no- 
tify me  when  he  makes  that  speech,  be- 
cause it  is  a  subject  in  which  I  am  vi- 
tally interested.  I  assume  he  refers  to 
Dr.  Conant's  book  entitled  "Slums  and 
Suburbs." 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  correct.  I  have  one  of 
the  original  copies  of  that  book.  I  spoke 
about  it  at  some  length  2  years  ago.  I 
do  not  mean  that  I  spoke  exhaustively 
about  it.  but  I  placed  many  quotations 
from  it  in  the  record  of  the  debate 
which  we  were  having  at  that  time  in  the 
field  of  civil  rights.  I  expect  to  do  the 
same  thing  again,  or  perhaps  to  amplify 
upon  my  earlier  statement.  I  expect  also 
to  supplement  the  statements  by  Dr. 
Conant  with  the  statements  of  several 
others  in  the  field  of  education  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Nation,  because 
their  comments  in  the  main  are  quite 
like  his  in  this  field. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  found  during  my 
work  as  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  that  one  of  the  problems 
that  required  the  most  help  was  the  need 
to  improve  education  in  the  large  cities 
of  America.  I  remember  returning  from 
a  trip  across  the  country,  after  Congress 
had  adjourned,  while  I  was  Secretary, 
and  finding  to  my  great  dismay  what  had 
to  be  done  in  the  large  cities  of  America. 
I  submitted  a  bill  the  following  year 
which  would  have  provided  $50  million 
for  special  eCTorts  to  improve  educational 
opportunities  in  urban  areas.  As  hap- 
pens with  most  educational  bills,  that 
bill  never  saw  the  light  of  day. 

What  appeals  to  me  in  title  IV.  and 
what  I  should  think  would  appeal  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida,  in- 
stead of  meriting  criticism,  is  that  the 
provisions  of  title  IV  allow  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  give  technical  as- 
sistance and  make  grants  to  school  dis- 
tricts where  desegregation  problems  are 
being  resolved.  This  assistance  can  be  of 
great  help,  especially  in  some  of  our 
urban  school  districts.  So  I  look  upon 
title  IV  of  the  bill  as  rather  a  boon  for  all 
phases  of  education,  and  not  as  some- 
thing to  be  condemned. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  must  say  that  the 
technical  assistance  section  is  practi- 
cally the  only  part  of  title  IV  of  which  I 
could  approve  wholeheartedly.  To  the 
proposal  for  open-ended  appropriations 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  an  average 
the  facilities  in  those  great  areas  of  the 
Nation,  which  would  certainly  cost  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  accomplish,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  objects.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  objects  even  more  to  the  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  which  would  give  un- 
bridled authority  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  use  the  injunctive  process  in  his 
sole  discretion,  coupled  with  the  right  to 
use  the  criminal  contempt  procedure 
without  jury  trial.  To  that  I  strongly 
object. 

Such  a  drastic  remedy  is  always  sub- 
ject to  a  careful  check  as  to  where  it 
should  be  used  or  where  it  should  be  per- 
mitted. But  when  it  Is  proposed  to  per- 
mit it  in  so  intimate  a  field,  touching  so 
closely  the  lives  of  cur  people  as  the 
public  school  system  does,  and  where  it 
opens  up  the  vista  of  hundreds  of  per- 
haps thousands  of  suits  to  speed  a  de- 
segregation policy  that  has  not  worked 
at  all.  or  as  was  envisaged  by  fiiends  of 
desegregation  10  years  ago,  I  object  to  it. 
However.  I  do  not  expect  to  discuss  that 
aspect  of  the  subject  In  detail  at  this 
time.     I  simply  say  that  I  think  the  pro- 


posal to  render  technical  assistance, 
which  was  mentioned  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut,  is  per- 
haps the  only  part  of  title  IV  which  Is 
good.  So  the  Senator  has  pierced  my 
armor  with  his  comment.  I  am  only 
sorry  that  title  IV  is  not  presented  as  a 
separate  bill,  containing  nothing  but  a 
provision  for  technical  assistance  to  help 
people  come  to  a  more  sound  answer  In 
trying  to  solve  their  problems. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
the  admission  of  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida that  there  is  a  part  of  the  bill  he  likes, 
a  part  of  the  bill  that  is  good,  because 
that  indicates  that  progress  is  being 
made. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  are  other  parts 
of  the  bill  that  I  like.  I  have  said  re- 
peatedly from  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  a 
long  time  ago.  that  so  far  as  the  step- 
ping up  of  vocational  education  is  con- 
cerned, that  is  beginning  to  hit  at  the 
root  of  the  problem.  So  far  as  the  step- 
ping up  of  the  apprenticeship  program 
is  concerned,  the  training-on-the-Job 
progrsmi  is  hitting  at  the  problem.  I 
have  even  said  that  the  establishment  of 
mediation  boards,  to  help  advise  com- 
munities that  find  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  racial  commotion  and  confu- 
sion as  to  how  best  they  can  puzzle  their 
way  through,  would  be  all  right.  So  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  say  that  every- 
thing in  the  four  corners  of  the  bill  is 
bad. 

Furthermore,  the  Senator  may  remem- 
ber that  I  voted  in  favor  of  the  bill  which 
was  handled  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
as  I  recall,  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse].  That  bill 
contained,  as  a  very  Important  part  of 
it,  provision  for  a  large  Increase  in  vo- 
cational education,  as  a  joint  Federal- 
State  efTort.  In  the  debate  on  that  bill, 
as  the  record  will  show,  I  stated  that  I 
thought  there  was  a  distinct  civil  rights 
meaning  to  that  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  wish  to  ask  a  fur- 
ther question  In  regard  to  the  role  of  the 
Attorney  General. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Attorney  General  will  step  In  only 
when  it  is  impracticable  for  a  private 
litigant  to  bring  a  desegregation  suit? 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  At- 
torney General  will  not  step  in  in  every 
case:  he  will  step  in  only  In  cases  In 
which  It  Is  Impracticable  for  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  group  of  individuals  to  carry 
through  the  lengthy  proceedings,  with 
the  large  financial  costs  Involved:  and 
the  Attorney  General  must  certify,  so  I 
understand,  that  he  Is  acting  only  be- 
cause It  Is  either  impossible  or  impracti- 
cable for  the  private  litigant  to  bring  the 
suit  to  fruition  and  completion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  read  that 
provision  to  mean  as  Innocent  an  objec- 
tive as  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
recited.  The  bill  provides  that  the  At- 
torney General  may  intervene  in  two 
conditions:  F^rst.  when  he  thinks  the 
complainants  do  not  have  suflBclent  fi- 
nancial means  to  handle  the  matter: 
second,  when  he  thinks  they  would  be 
prejudiced  In  any  way — either  econom- 
ically or  in  any  other  way — by  them- 
selves bringing  the  proceedings. 
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The  Senator  from  Connecticut  will 
find  in  the  report  on  the  bill  which  was 
written  by  very  able  Members  of  the 
other  body  that  It  is  not  intended  that 
that  finding  by  the  Attorney  General— 
which  would  be  rendered  in  his  sole  dis- 
cretion—would be  reviewed  by  a  court  In 
any  Icind  of  proceeding. 

So  I  think  my  understanding  of  what 
is  meant  to  be  done  by  this  part  of  the 
bill  Is  reasonably  clear.  My  under- 
standing is  in  accord  with  what  Is  set 
forth  in  the  House  committee  report, 
and  I  know  my  understanding  is  also  in 
accord— although  stated  very  imper- 
fectly—with the  wording  of  the  bill 
Itself;  and  I  say  that  is  more  authority 
than  can  safely  be  entrusted  to  any  At- 
torney General— not  to  select  any  par- 
ticular Attorney  General,  but  any  Attor- 
ney General.  No  Attorney  General 
should  be  allowed  to  have  the  power  to 
And — with  no  opportunity  to  have  his 
finding  reviewed  by  anyone  else — that  a 
group  of  citizens  Is  being  harmed  in  this 
regard,  and  then  to  proceed — at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  people  of  the  country,  suiting 
through    their    government — to    bring 

suit. 

The  well-known  ardor  toward  desegre- 
gation—which I  think  is  very  unwise — 
makes  It  quite  sure  that  every  Attorney 
General  would  be  subjected  to  pressure 
by  thousands  of  persons,  In  thousands  of 
cases,  to  find  that  there  might  be  prej- 
udice If  they  brought  suit,  and  thereby 
would  be  Influenced  to  bring  the  suit 
himself. 

I  Intend  to  deal  more  fully  with  that 
subject  at  another  time.  I  appreciate 
the  comments  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  made,  but  I  feel  this  is  not 
the  l)est  occasion  for  such  a  discussion. 

I  was  speaking  of  my  experience  in 
another  f  eld.  As  chairman  of  the  local 
school  board,  I  was  Invited  to  make 
many  commencement  addresses.  I  was 
very  glad  to  see  the  children  of  my  Negro 
friends — and  I  have  many — graduate 
from  high  school  and  then  enter  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning. 

Thereafter,  I  served  for  8  years  In  the 
Florida  State  Senate;  and  In  that  time 
I  was  always  a  member  of  the  educa- 
tion committee,  because  education  is  a 
field  In  which  I  have  always  been  greatly 
Interested. 

Senators  may  be  Interested  to  know 
that  the  president  of  the  Florida  Negro 
college — which  now  has  attained  much 
greater  eminence  than  It  had  then,  but 
it  was  then  a  good  school — came  to  me 
repeatedly,  before  sessions  of  the  Florida 
Senate,  and  asked  me  to  handle  the 
budget  of  that  college  and  other  matters 
In  which  the  college  was  peculiarly  in- 
terested: and  I  was  happy  to  do  so.  be- 
cause I  thought  that  was  an  opportunity 
to  render  service.  However,  I  think  one 
cannot  render  such  service  without 
knowing  about  the  problems  which  per- 
tain to  that  activity. 

Again  I  state  that  I  am  trying  to  be 
very  humble  about  this  matter;  but  I  do 
not  want  It  to  appear  that  the  state- 
ments I  am  making  about  Negro  educa- 
tion are  not  based  on  considerable  knowl- 
edge and  considerable  experience.  I 
doubt  that  any  other  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ale  has  had  greater  experience  in  this 


field,  and  perhaps  no  other  Senator  has 
had  this  much  experience.  Therefore. 
I  believe  this  statement  should  be  placed 
in  the  Record. 

Next,  as  Governor  of  Florida  for  4 
years,  I  was  chairman  of  the  State  board 
of  education.  As  such,  I  frequently 
visited  the  Negro  institution  of  higher 
learning  whxh  is  located  in  the  capital 
city  of  Tallahassee.  I  made  repeated 
talks  there.  I  found  it  quite  easy  to  ad- 
mire the  aspirations  of  those  people  to 
move  ahead;  and  I  also  found  it  very 
pleasant  to  cooperate  with  the  president 
of  that  institution,  a  gentleman  whose 
name  was  Dr.  Robert  Edward  Lee.  Many 
times  he  has  told  me  of  his  pride  because 
he  bore  the  same  name  as  that  of  the 
great  southern  leader.  In  that  work  I 
had  opportunities  to  become  quite  famil- 
iar with  what  was  occurring  In  the  field 
of  higher  education  among  the  Negroes 
of  our  State. 

As  presently  a  trustee  of  three  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning — all  of  them 
predominantly  white — I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  learn  of  the  problems  of  integra- 
tion— and  there  have  been  such  problems 
in  all  of  those  institutions — which  have 
been  submitted  to  their  boards  of 
trustees,  and  have  had  to  be  handled. 

I  am  sure  other  Senatorr.  have  been 
invited  to  speak  at  Howard  University, 
In  the  Nation's  Capital.  I  have  been ;  and 
I  have  been  glad  to  speak  at  the  Law  Col- 
lege of  Howard  University.  I  received 
a  warm  greeting  there,  and  many  ques- 
tions were  asked.  Incidentally,  they 
wanted  me  to  talk  about  the  southern 
attitude  toward  the  civil  rights  question. 
I  talked  for  about  1  hour;  and  I  was 
asked  questions  for  much  longer  than  1 
hour.  I  told  them  that  there  was  no 
southern  attitude  as  such,  because  there 
is  no  single  attitude  toward  that  question, 
but  that  I  would  tell  them  of  my  own 
attitude  toward  the  civil  rights  problem. 
I  have  never  been  more  cordially  treated. 
I  feel  that  I  have  never  talked  to  a  group 
of  youngsters — I  believe  there  were  ap- 
proximately 300  there — who  seemed  more 
concerned  with  the  question  of  civil 
rights. 

From  this  background — which,  as  I 
have  said,  I  mention  modestly — I  wish  to 
state  for  the  record  what  the  Negro  peo- 
ple, in  the  main,  leaving  out  the  agita- 
tors, want  is  better  schools.  They  want 
schools  that  are  as  good  as  those  which 
anyone  else  has — and  they  should  have 
them.  As  a  group,  the  vast  majority  are 
not  hipped  on  the  idea  of  having  segre- 
gation removed,  and  of  sending  their 
children  to  integrated  schools.  I  have 
had  some  talks  on  this  very  subject — for 
example,  with  the  then  president  of  the 
Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  which  now  is  a  university  In  Its 
own  right.  He  has  repeatedly  told  me 
that  he  thought  the  coming  of  general 
integration  into  the  public  school  system 
at  the  lower  level  and  at  the  higher  level 
would  mean  the  death  knell  of  the  op- 
portunities for  advancement  and  for 
service  by  a  large  group  of  his  people 
who  were  trained  to  serve  as  educators. 
He  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  at 
that  time  there  were  more  than  100 
Negro  college  presidents  in  the  South  in 
segregated  Negro  colleges  or  universities. 


At  that  time  we  could  not  find  one — not 
one — In  any  other  part  of  the  Nation. 
I  have  the  figures,  brought  up  to  date, 
which  I  shall  place  In  the  Record  when 
I  make  my  principal  address.  I  do  not 
dare  quote  from  memory  at  this  time ;  but 
the  number  is  greater  than  100;  and  as 
yet  we  have  not  found  outside  of  the 
South  one  Negro  president  of  a  major 
college  or  university — although  there 
may  be  some  who  are  unknown  to  us. 
However,  unfortunately  the  educators, 
educational  associations,  and  I  fear  some 
Government  ofiBcials,  now  appear  under 
strict  mandate  from  the  various  militant 
Negro  organizations  not  to  keep  records 
on  a  racial  basis,  and  even  not  to  disclose 
facts  on  that  basis.  But  we  think  we 
have  the  facts.  They  have  been  pre- 
pared for  me  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 
I  shall  place  them  In  the  Record  In  my 
subsequent  remarks. 

Mr.   RIBICOFF.     Mr.   President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   HOLLAND.     I   shall   be   glad   to 
yield  in  a  moment. 

That  fine  man,  Dr.  Lee,  president  of  a 
very  great  Negro  college,  made  It  clear 
that  a  Negro  educator  had  no  opportu- 
nity to  be  president  of  a  college  or  a  vmi- 
verslty  or  to  be  a  dean  of  a  college  or 
university  anywhere  except  In  the  seg- 
regated system  of  the  South.    He  made 
It  also  clear  to  me — and  this  is  something 
I  think  Senators  should  understand — 
there  are  dedicated  people  among  the 
Negro  group  In  our  Nation  who  value  the 
opportunity  to  teach  their  own  young- 
sters, and  who  feel  that  they  are  in  the 
nature  of  missionaries  to  their  own  race. 
They  wish  to  preserve  that  right.    They 
wish  to  preserve  the  right  to  move  sihead 
when  they  make   good.    Thousands  of 
Negroes  are  principals  of  high  schools 
in  the  South.    Some  years  ago  I  had  the 
figures  prepared.     I  do  not  believe  I  have 
them  with  me  tonight.    I  shall  not  try 
to  quote  from  memory.    But  there  are 
thousands  In  the  category.     The  num- 
ber of   Negro   people   F>er   thousand   of 
Negro  population  who  can  serve  as  pro- 
fessional educators  In  the  South  Is  so 
much  greater  than  the  number  of  those 
who  can  hope  to  serve  In  the  Integrated 
part  of  the  country  that  there  Is  no  com- 
parison.   It  Is  a  contrast. 

I  shall  have  those  figures  for  my  later 
address. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Is  It  not  true  that 
the  same  argument  can  be  made  about 
many  teachers  who  teach  in  schools  un- 
der the  auspices  of  a  religious  denomi- 
nation? For  example,  there  are  many 
Catholic  teachers  who  prefer  to  teach 
in  a  Catholic  school;  Jewish  teachers, 
in  Jewish  schools;  Baptist  teachers,  in 
Baptist  schools;  Methodists,  in  Meth- 
odist schools.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  no  denial  of  the  basic  right  or  oppor- 
tunity of  those  teachers  to  teach  in  pri- 
vate or  public  colleges  not  of  their 
religious  denomination  if  they  prefer. 

The  Senator  has  further  made  a 
point — In  which  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  truth — to  the  effect  that 
many  Negro  teachers  would  find  that 
they  would  not  be  qualified  to  teach  in 
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many  of  our  better  colleges  or  universi- 
ties. I  think  that  Is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Negro  as  a  whole  has  not  had  the 
same  educational  opportunities  as  the 
white.  Year  after  year,  for  decades,  the 
Negro  was  unable  to  gain  admission  and 
to  obtain  the  education  that  he  could 
have  obtained  In  the  better  colleges  and 
universities.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  strive  to  do  everything  we  pos- 
sibly can  to  open  our  better  colleges  and 
universities  to  Negro  students  and  Negro 
scholars,  so  that  they  will  become  better 
teachers. 

I  believe  one  of  the  great  problems  is 
that  many  Negro  colleges  are  Inferior  in 
quality  to  white  colleges. 

One  of  the  great  contributions  that 
white  educators  will  have  to  make  in  the 
years  ahead — and  when  I  say  "years 
ahead"  I  mean  next  year  and  the  year 
after — Is  to  see  to  It  that  some  of  our 
best  white  college  and  university  teachers 
become  a  part  of  the  faculties  of  some 
of  our  Negro  colleges  in  order  to  elevate 
the  standards  of  many  Negro  colleges. 
That  Is  one  of  the  great  problems. 

Many  Negro  colleges  throughout  the 
country — whether  they  be  in  the  North  or 
the  South — do  not  have  faculties  of  the 
same  caliber  as  our  white  universities 
have.  One  of  the  greatest  contributions 
many  white  professors  who  believe  in 
civil  rights  could  make.  In  my  opinion, 
would  be  to  take  a  year  or  two  out  of 
their  present  teaching  posts  to  go  into 
the  Negro  colleges  and  use  their  ability, 
their  training,  and  their  knowledge  to 
lift  up  the  standards  and  knowledge  of 
many  of  the  Negro  colleges  and  univer- 
sities that  the  distinguished  Senator  has 
mentioned. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course,  I  shall  not 
argue  with  the  distinguished  Senator  at 
the  present  time.  However,  I  suspect 
that  his  comments  are  subject  to  the 
same  point  that  is  made  by  Dr.  Conant 
in  the  book  we  have  both  mentioned  as 
to  public  schools  in  slum  areas. 

He  has  said  that  as  soon  as  the  teacher 
shows  a  capacity  and  an  ability  to  go  up. 
he  or  she  wishes  to  leave  the  slum  areas 
and  get  out  into  the  suburban  areas 
where  the  rate  of  pay  is  higher  and  the 
service  is  more  pleasant.  There  will  al- 
ways be  some  missionaries,  if  I  may  use 
that  term,  to  whom  that  point  will  not 
apply.  But  I  believe  the  distinguished 
Senator  will  find  that  the  main  point 
there,  just  as  I  have  said  it  Is  the  main 
point  with  reference  to  the  lower  school 
system,  is  to  get  better  schools  rather 
than  to  force  integration  upon  inferior 
schools. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  Dr.  Conant 
has  made  that  point  fully.  The  problem 
is  to  hold  good  teachers  in  the  slum 
areas. 

The  Senator  has  mentioned  partic- 
ularly the  Negro  school  areas.  Many  of 
the  Negro  schools  are  now  gaining  emi- 
nence. For  example,  at  Emory,  in  At- 
lanta, of  which  I  happen  to  be  a  trustee. 
3  or  4  years  ago  the  trustees  voted  to 
admit  Negro  students.  I  thought  the 
action  was  unnecessary  because  of  the 
high  quality  of  the  Negro  universities 
and  colleges  in  the  Atlanta  area.  I 
believe  there  are  four  of  them.  Up  to 
the  present  date  only  three  have  ap- 
plied who  have  been  eligible  and  have 


been  accepted.  Two  of  those  are  taking 
graduate  work.  One  is  taking  a  course 
which  does  not  happen  to  be  offered  in 
any  of  the  Negro  colleges  there. 

The  fact  remains  that  nearly  all  the 
other  thousands  of  Negro  students  In  the 
Atlanta  area  prefer  to  go  to  their  own 
schools.  They  believe  they  are  getting 
fine  training  in  those  schools.  My  opin- 
ion, based  upon  what  I  have  heard  from 
others,  particularly  of  members  of  the 
Emory  faculty,  is  that  they  are  doing 
fine  work  and  getting  fine  results. 

In  our  own  school  at  Tallahassee,  the 
quality  of  education  is  so  great  that  we 
bring  young  Negroes  down  from  New 
York.  Philadelphia,  and  other  areas.  I 
remember  that  Althea  Gibson,  who  be- 
came the  world's  most  famous  woman 
tennis  player,  as  the  Senator  will  re- 
member, came  from  New  York,  as  I  re- 
call, to  Tallahassee,  and  took  her  train- 
ing there.  Several  of  the  great  football 
players  who  have  been  developed  there 
came  from  points  in  the  North. 

I  believe  four  of  those  players  are  now 
playin?  on  the  highest  grade  profes- 
sional football  teams.  I  cannot  think  of 
any  name  now  other  than  Willie  Gali- 
more.  who  is  with  the  Chicago  Bears. 
He  Is  a  graduate  of  that  school.  So  I 
continue  to  mention  the  fact  that  the 
Negroes  from  other  areas  of  the  country 
come  by  preference  to  our  State  schools. 
They  come  also  by  preference  to  other 
schools. 

For  example.  Meharry.  a  college  in 
Nashville,  of  which  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  HiLLl  knows  so  much  because 
he  has  done  so  much  for  it  and  they  feel 
very  kindly  toward  him  for  the  services 
which  he  has  rendered  them,  has  turned 
out.  together  with  Howard  University, 
a  vastly  disproportionate  number  of  all 
the  doctors  and  dentists  of  the  Negro 
race.  To  my  recollection  the  last  fig- 
ures I  saw  reveal  that  nearly  90  percent 
of  professional  Negroes  in  the  country 
were  graduated  by  one  or  the  other  of 
those  two  great  institutions.  They  are 
offering  something  worthwhile,  and  they 
are  building  a  finer  and  finer  educa- 
tional system.  We  are  appropriating 
money  to  Howard  University  every  year 
to  build  finer  facilities  there. 

I  noticed  In  this  year's  budget  a  siz- 
able amount  to  allow  Howard  University 
to  move  ahead  with  better  facilities.  I 
do  not  know  why.  We  do  not  appropri- 
ate such  funds  to  white  schools  any- 
where. I  have  never  complained  of  it. 
I  have  never  moved  to  delete  the  Item.  I 
serve  on  the  committee  which  considers 
it.  I  never  heard  a  southerner,  or  any 
other  Senator,  for  that  matter,  offer  a 
motion  to  delete  the  item. 

The  Senator  will  find  that  the  level  of 
education  among  the  Negro  schools  Is 
advancing  very  rapidly.  In  many  cases 
it  is  very  high.  Having  known  some  of 
the  schools  myself.  I  know  that  some  of 
the  Negro  educators  are  very  highly 
trained  people.  I  honor  them  for  their 
desire  to  serve  in  the  elevation  of  their 
own  youth. 

They  go  to  the  Negro  schools  and 
attach  themselves  to  them,  as  did  Dr. 
Lee  up  to  the  date  of  his  death.  For 
the  last  20  or  30  years  he  was  president 
of  Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
University  at  Tallahassee. 


Mr.  RIBICOFP.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pus- 
tore!  pointed  out  to  me  while  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  was  talking,  there  li 
nothing  In  this  legislation  that  would 
eliminate  Negro  colleges.  Certainly,  if 
a  Negro  student  would  prefer  to  go  to  an 
all- Negro  college,  that  would  be  his  free 
choice.  The  point  we  are  trying  to 
make — and  the  whole  reason  for 
title  IV — Is  that  we  should  not  deprive 
any  Negro  boy  or  girl  of  an  opportunity 
to  go  to  a  college  at  which  there  are 
white  students,  If  they  prefer  and  If  they 
are  qualified. 

As  the  Senator  was  talking  about  How- 
ard University,  I  must  confess  to  an  inci- 
dent that  happened  while  I  was  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Dr.  Nabrlt  came  to  talk  to  me  about 
problems  of  Howard  University.  I  felt 
there  was  a  special  obligation  on  the  part 
of  Members  of  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration to  do  everything  we  could  for 
Howard.  I  stated  to  him  privately,  and 
then  I  stated  publicly,  that  I  would 
recommend  $600,000  more  for  the  follow- 
ing year  over  what  was  authorized  In 
the  budget. 

I  did  not  realize,  as  Secretary,  that  I 
had  committed  the  unpardonable  sin. 
The  unpardonable  sin  In  the  executive 
departments  was  to  announce  a  decision 
involving  funds  without  clearing  it  with 
the  Budget  Bureau.  All  the  furies 
swirled  around  my  head  when  the  Budget 
Bureau  read  in  the  newspapers  that  I  had 
recommended  the  additional  $600,000, 
although  I  am  glad  to  state  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill],  who  Is  present,  confirmed  my  de- 
cision and  made  my  commitment  good. 
As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
conunittee,  he  made  sure  that  the  extra 
$600,000  was  provided  for  that  particular 
year. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Before  the  Senator 
goes  further,  may  I  comment  there  that 
I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  Is  suffering  from  one  of  the 
hangovers  of  being  a  Governor.  I  suffer 
from  some  of  them.  also.  When  we  are 
Governors,  we  are  accustomed  to  acting 
with  decision  and  with  some  Independ- 
ence. I  honor  him  for  that.  I  know 
that.  In  connection  with  Cuban  refugees, 
he  took  hold  of  that  problem — whether 
he  had  budget  approval  or  not  I  do  not 
know 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  I  did  not.  I  got  In 
trouble  there,  too. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thought  so.  I  did 
not  warn  him  because  I  wanted  to  get 
something  done  In  that  field,  and  he  did 
It,  and  I  commend  him  for  It. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point,  because 
I  have  a  good  story  along  that  line? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  When  I  first  came  to 
the  Senate  after  serving  as  Governor  of 
my  State  for  6  years,  for  some  reason 
they  put  me  on  a  committee  to  honor 
Brumldl.  Brumidl  was  the  man  who 
did  all  the  fresco  work  that  we  see  In  the 
corridor.  He  also  did  the  work  In  the 
part  of  the  Capitol  under  the  dome, 
with  the  exception  of  that  part  which 
was  completed  later,  because  Brumldl 
died  after  falling  from  a  scaffold,  when 
he  was  over   70  years   old.    But  Mrs. 
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uurdock  made  quite  a  study  of  the  sub- 
ipct   and    found    where    Brumldl    was 
Srled     He  was  buried  In   some   for- 
saken grave.    Now  the  site  has  been  re- 
stored   Anyway,  I  was  appointed  to  of- 
ficiate on  that  committee.    There  was 
auite  a  gala  affair  in  the  rotunda.     We 
even  commissioned  a  singer  from  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Co.     We  learned  we 
needed  a  piano  to  accompany  the  singer. 
The  committee  had  no  appropriation  for 
that  purpose.    Having  been  Governor, 
when  such  an  eventuality  would  have 
been  no  problem  at  all.  I  simply  said, 
"We  need  a  piano."     I  said,  "Get  a  pi- 
ano."   It  cost  about   S15   to   rent  one. 
Do  Senators  know  who  ended  up  paymg 
for  the  use  of  the  piano?    The  former 
Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  because  no 
appropriation  had  been  made  under  the 
resolution,  but  we  needed  a  piano  in 
order  to  accompany  the  opera  singer. 

The  point  of  the  story  is  that,  there 
again,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
having  been  a  Governor,  to  get  a  piano  in 
Rhode  Island  would  have  been  nothing. 
We  could  have  gotten  20  in  1  after- 
noon. But  in  the  Senate  I  was  con- 
fined to  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  and 
the  resolution  made  no  appropriation 
for  any  piano,  and  I  ended  up  paying 
for  the  use  of  the  piano. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  hope  the  Senators 
from  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  will 
not  lose  their  feeling  of  initiative  and 
independence,  because  we  need  more  of 
it.  After  all.  this  legislative  body  must 
stand  on  its  own  feet  and  must  fre- 
quently deny  items  that  the  Budget 
Bureau  approves  and  approve  items 
which  the  Budget  Bureau  disapproves. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  has  been  a 
part  of  the  effort  to  do  both. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
HiLLl  nodding  his  head  in  affirmation  of 
what  I  have  said.  He  has  likewise  pai  - 
Licipated  In  such  efforts.  I  commend 
those  Senators.  I  wish  there  were  more 
former  Governors  in  the  Senate,  because 
then  we  would  have  a  greater  feeling  of 
independence  and  a  willingness  to  exer- 
cise initiative  In  this  body  which  I  think 
we  always  should  be  willing  to  exercise. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  not  trying  to 
sell  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  at  20 
cents  a  copy,  but  the  issue  which  came 
out  today,  dated  March  21.  contains  an 
article  by  me  in  which  I  make  the  very 
point  to  which  the  Senator  refers. 

One  of  the  problems  I  have  found  in 
the  Senate  is  that  the  Senate  has  become 
obsequious  to  the  executive  branch  and 
acts  only  as  a  filter  for  proposals  that 
the  Executive  wants  to  send  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  The  time 
has  come  when  the  Senate,  as  well  as 
the  other  body,  must  take  the  initiative 
in  proposing  bills.  This  is  a  procedure 
which  should  stand  us  in  good  stead.  We 
should  not  have  to  wait  for  the  Budget 
Bureau  or  one  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments to  say  what  the  Congress  should 
do.  To  me.  the  question  is.  What  does 
Congress  want?  What  does  Congress 
want  to  do^     This  is  a  serious  problem. 

I  think  some  of  the  criticisms  of  Con- 
gress are  really  aimed  not  so  much  at  the 

seniority   system   or   at   the   rules,   but 
at  the  abdication  by  the  Congress  of  the 

United   States  of  the  legislative  func- 


tion which  the  Congress  should  under- 
take. It  should  come  up  with  Its  own 
ideas.  It  should  write  its  own  legisla- 
tion. It  should  pass  that  legislation. 
Then  it  is  said.  "Suppose  the  President 
vetoes  a  bill?"  Let  him.  This  is  his  job. 
We  can  accept  It  or  pass  a  bill  over  his 
veto.     That  is  a  part  of  our  job. 

But  getting  back  to  the  question  of 
civil  rights — and  this  becomes  a  matter 
of  importance — I  remember  the  Sena- 
tor, in  the  colloquy,  mentioning  the  fact 
that  the  salaries  are  not  as  high  in  the 
Negro  colleges  and  universities.  Here 
again  it  seems  to  me  that  a  teacher  in  a 
Negro  college  or  university,  if  it  is  a  State 
institution,  should  receive  exactly  the 
same  salary  as  a  teacher  of  comparable 
experience  in  a  white  university  in  the 
same  State. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  correct  in  my 
State  of  Florida,  not  only  in  the  colleges 
or  universities,  but  also  In  the  high 
schools  and  grammar  schools.  At  all 
levels  of  teaching,  the  matter  of  quali- 
fications and  of  experience  affects  equal- 
ly the  salary  and  economic  status  of 
both  white  and  colored  teachers  at  all 
levels.  ,    ^^ 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Taking  up  further 
the  Senator's  discussion  concerning 
standards  in  Negro  colleges,  it  is  a  fact 
that  in  many  Negro  colleges  and  uni- 
versities the  faculty  finds  that  for  the 
first  2  years  in  many  of  the  Negro  col- 
leges they  are  required  to  teach  their 
students  the  equivalent  of  the  third  and 
fourth  years  of  high  school,  because  they 
find  the  Negro  boys  and  girls  coming 
from  inferior  high  schools  have  great 
difficulty  in  meeting  the  standards  of 
ordinary  college  subjects  and  material. 
Therefore,  one  of  the  reasons  the  Negro 
student  is  behind  Is  that  because  of 
preparation  that  is  often  inadequate  he 
must  devote  his  first  2  years  catching 
up  with  what  the  white  student  has  had 
in  his  high  school,  which  is  usually  a 
superior  school. 

I  have  talked  to  white  educators,  to 
presidents  and  deans  of  imiversities  and 
colleges,  who  are  anxious  to  give  scholar- 
ships to  Negro  boys  and  girls.  They  say 
that  many  Negro  boys  and  girls  coming 
from  high  schools  located  in  Negro  slums 
in  southern  parts  of  our  Nation  do  not 
have  the  qualifications  and  training  to 
fit  into  our  better  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Consequently,  this  becomes  a 
great  problem,  because  these  boys  and 
girls  are  so  far  behind  that  they  could 
not  keep  up  with  the  rest.  This  is  a 
problem  we  must  solve. 

This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  boy  and 
girl,  but  it  is  the  fault  of  the  system  that 
too  often  denies  them  full  opportunities 
for  a  good  education.  So  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  in  the  bill  is  to  give  techni- 
cal assistance  and  take  other  steps  to 
make  sure  that  boys  and  girls  who  are 
Negroes  are  not  denied  educational  op- 
portunities because  of  the  color  of  their 
skin.  It  is  unconstitutional  to  deny  a 
student  admission  because  of  his  race, 
and  we  are  simply  trying  to  make  that 
constitutional  right  a  reality. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  had 
stopped  at  technical  assistance,  he  would 
have  no  argument  from  me,  but  the  bill 
which  he  supports  goes  so  much  farther 
than  that,  I  cannot  go  along  ^^ith  him. 


When  I  make  my  principal  address,  I 
shall  hope  to  put  into  the  Record  a  letter 
from  the  dean  of  the  Medical  School  of 
the  University  of  Southern  California, 
addressed  to  the  president  of  Meharry 
College,  asking  him  to  please  send  them 
a  couple  of  his  most  highly  qualified 
Negro  students,  stating  that  they  had  had 
a  great  many  apply  out  there,  many  of 
whom  could  pass  the  minimum  exami- 
nations and  the  main  requirements,  but 
the  competition  was  so  great  that  they 
could  not  admit  those  who  had  applied. 
We  know  at  Emory  University  in  the 
Medical  and  Dental  Schools  it  was  one 
out  of  four  there.    He  stated  that  they 
really  wanted  some  Negro  students  but 
had  never  been  able  to  get  one  who  could 
pass  so  high  the  standards  of  applica- 
tion for  admission  that  he  was  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  whole  group  and  was 
therefore  qualified  to  attend. 

There  is  much  to  what  the  Senator 
says,  but  I  believe  if  the  Senator  studies 
again  the  text  of  Dr.  Conant's  book,  to 
whom  all  of  us  should  look  with  respect 
In  educational  matters,  the  Senator  will 
find  that  Dr.  Conant's  verdict  Is,  "Don't 
move  the  Negro  children  out  of  their  own 
communities.  Don't  break  down  the 
morale  of  their  homes.  Don't  break 
down  the  situation  with  respect  to  other 
community  activities.  Let  them  go  to 
school  close  to  their  residences." 

I  know  perfectly  well  that  that  provi- 
sion was  cut  out  of  the  House  bill.  I  also 
know  perfectly  well  that  it  was  stated 
both  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  in 
the  report  that  the  word  "discrimina- 
tion." and  the  idea  of  discrimination, 
was  broad  enough  to  cover  this  so-called 
matter  of  imbalance.  The  point  that  Dr. 
Conant  made  was.  "We  need  better 
schools  in  slums."  He  mentioned  par- 
ticularly the  Negro  areas,  time  and  time 
again;  also  the  more  highly  paid  teach- 
ers there,  and  the  better  school  structure 
from  top  to  bottom  in  the  areas  where 
the  Negro  children  go  to  school. 

I  wish  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  listen  to  this,  because 
it  will  be  in  my  principal  remarks— he 
quotes  Thomas  Jefferson  who  in  sub- 
stance said  that  it  was  unthinkable  to 
think  of  one  social  structure  in  which 
the  Negroes  and  white  people  were 
thrown  together  on  an  equal  basis. 

Dr.  Conant  admits  in  his  book  that  his 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  an  aboli- 
tionist and  that  she  frequently  told  him 
she  was  taught  as  a  child  to  believe  that 
Negro  children  were  superior  to  white 
children. 

In  his  book,  Dr.  Conant  lays  down  the 
theory,  and  supports  it  strongly,  that 
what  we  need  is  better  education  In  those 
slum  areas,  better  education  for  the 
children,  and  better  facilities  In  those 
areas.  That  comes  back  to  what  I  shall 
make  as  my  principal  theme  in  my  main 
address. 

I  am  only  sorry  I  could  not  make  that 
speech  tonight. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
been  so  helpful  in  his  comments,  in  his 
questions,  and  so  has  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
TOREl .  They  know  that  we  are  all  trying 
to  go  to  the  same  place. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  we  should  go 
a  certain  route  and  follow  the  rule  of 
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nature  and  let  the  Negro  people  stay 
where  they  would  rather  be.  which  I 
am  satisfied  Is  with  their  own  kind — 
that  is.  the  vast  majority  of  them. 

The  Senator  thinks  that  a  general  ad- 
mixture might  produce  better  results.  I 
do  not  agree  with  him  at  all.  I  believe 
I  have  had  more  experience  in  this  field 
than  has  either  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut or  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE  In  prefacing  my  re- 
marks. I  hope  that  the  Senator  would 
not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  build  up  for  the  big  letdown.  I 
can  honestly  say  that  I  know  of  no  man 
in  the  Senate  who  has  a  more  compas- 
sionate attitude  than  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know  of  no  man  in 
the  Senate  who  is  fairer  in  dealing  with 
his  fellow  man  than  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida.  I  know  of  no 
man  who  has  had  a  more  brilliant  record 
in  the  public  service  than  he.  Certainly 
I  believe  he  has  a  high  sense  of  moral- 
ity. 

I  quite  agree  with  him,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  force  a  Negro  to  do  any- 
thing against  his  will.  If  he  decides  to 
stay  in  a  primary  or  elementary  school 
that  is  all  Negro,  because  that  is  his 
choice.  I  believe  that  is  the  American 
way.  and  he  should  be  left  alone. 

There  aga*n  too,  I  realize  that  there 
will  be  some  dlsaccommodation  on  the 
part  of  some  of  our  Negro  teachers  and 
Negro  principals  in  some  of  our  high 
schools,  who  possibly  cannot  meet  the 
standards  to  become  principals  or  teach- 
ers, let  us  say.  in  a  mixed  school.  I 
realize  that  as  well.  But  the  Senator 
mentioned  Emory  University,  of  which 
he  Is  a  trustee,  and  he  said  that  he  was 
opposed  to  any  change  being  made  and 
that  it  was  made  against  his  own  deci- 
sion or  choice  of  self -preference,  but  fi- 
nally it  was  made,  and  three  Negroes 
were  admitted  to  Emory  College. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Emory  University. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Emory  University. 
Now  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  what  is  really  wrong  with 
it?  What  is  wrong  with  it?  If  three 
Negroes  are  qualified  and  meet  the 
standards,  why  should  they — because  of 
the  color  of  their  skin — be  denied  the 
privilege  of  going  to  Emory  University 
if  that  is  their  choice? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  All  I  can  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land is  that  we  have  not  objected  to 
them  there.  We  hope  it  will  come  out 
well.  But  we  have  had  disturbing  re- 
sults. I  remember  when  a  young  Negro 
girl  forced  her  way  into  the  University 
of  Georgia  through  a  court  suit,  and 
the  next  thing  we  heard  she  had  mar- 
ried one  of  the  boys  out  of  a  Southern 
home  there,  and  they  had  run  off  to  set- 
tle down  in  a  distant  State,  and  a  child 
was  coming  along  doomed  to  be  a  mulat- 
to all  Its  life. 

From  my  point  of  view,  that  is  a  great 
tragedy.  It  will  be  a  tragedy  for  the  girl 
for  all  her  life.    It  will  be  a  tragedy  for 


the  boy  for  all  his  life,  and  It  will  be  a 
tragedy  during  the  life  of  that  child. 

I  have  seen  this  problem  of  mixed 
blood  long  enough  to  know  something 
about  It.  I  have  been  down  Into  Haiti, 
talking  to  the  people  down  there  where, 
under  their  constitution  and  laws,  the 
mulatto  constitutes  a  different  class  en- 
tirely, where  for  a  long  time  no  one  could 
hold  any  public  ofiQce  unless  he  was  a 
pure  Negro.  That  still  applies  to  the 
presidency. 

The  color  lines  there  are  just  as  surely 
drawn  between  the  full-blooded  Negroes 
and  the  mulattoes  as  they  are  between 
the  white  people  and  the  Negroes.  My 
own  feeling  is  that  our  people  having 
seen  that  kind  of  thing,  know  they  do 
not  want  that. 

We  saw  the  former  head  of  the 
NAACP  here  divorce  his  Negro  wife  and 
marry  a  white  woman.  We  also  saw 
the  former  legislative  representative  of 
the  NAACP  who  was  buttonholing  us 
in  the  lobby  divorce  his  Negro  wife  and 
marry  a  white  woman. 

I  believe  these  things  lead  to  confusion 
and  to  vast  trouble — even  to  disaster.  I 
believe  that  when  children  are  thrown 
together  socially,  where  it  can  lead  to 
that  kind  of  thing,  it  leads  Negro  chil- 
dren along  a  path  which  will  ultimately 
bring  them  great  disappointment.  I  can 
assure  the  Senator  that  most  of  the 
white  people  in  our  part  of  the  country — 
and  I  believe  that  is  true  In  other  parts 
of  the  country — have  no  desire  whatever, 
no  intention  whatever,  of  permitting 
intermarriage  or  an  intermixture  of  the 
races. 

I  believe  that  it  Is  an  unfair  thing  to 
thousands  of  Negro  children  to  have 
them  get  the  false  impression,  which 
they  will  get  as  members  of  a  junior  high 
school,  high  school,  intermediate  school, 
or  primary  school,  that  they  are  going  to 
be  admitted  to  this  social  admixture, 
only  to  find  when  they  breach  the  jaortal 
of  the  school  that  that  will  not  be  the 
case.  We  cannot  have  it  every  way.  It 
is  either  going  to  be  that  way — a  matter 
of  vast  disappointment  to  young  Negroes 
and  a  mater  of  disillusionment  to  them, 
or  a  matter  of  the  race  admixture. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  believe  that 
we  should  avoid  any  of  these  courses. 

I  see  that  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
acting  majority  leader  [Mr.  Humphrey] 
is  in  the  Chamber.  I  have  been  told  that 
he  wishes  now  to  have  the  Senate  recess 
until  tomorrow.  I  am  quite  agreeable 
that  that  be  done. 

Since  I  have  not  been  able  to  begin  on 
my  main  speech.  I  hope  he  will  permit 
me  to  continue  my  remarks  at  such  time 
as  he  may  set  or  as  my  distinguished 
leader,  the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill]  may  call  me  to  the  service 
again.    I  make  that  request. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  did  not  want  to 
cut  off  this  very  interesting  discussion. 
Whenever  the  Senator  has  completed  his 
remarks  for  this  evening,  the  Senate  will 
recess  under  the  previous  order.  The 
time,  of  course,  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  We  shall  con- 
form to  his  wishes.  I  recognize  the  fact 
that  he  has  waited  today,  as  he  did  the 
other  day,  to  make  his  principal  address. 
Agreeing  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode 


Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  on  his  estimate  and 
view  and  respect  for  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  I  am  most  willing  to  have  him 
make  the  unanimous-consent  request 
that  his  speech  this  evening  be  not 
charged  as  a  speech,  so  that  he  may 
make  his  regular  address  when  time  per- 
mits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  had  not  intended 
to  phrase  the  request  that  way.  i  in. 
tended  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  later  remarks  be  an  extension  of  my 
remarks  today.  I  do  not  want  to  make 
more  than  two  speeches.  I  wish  these 
remarks  today  to  be  considered  a  part  of 
the  remarks  that  I  shall  continue  later 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  It  is  under- 
stood that  they  will  be  an  extension  of 
the  same  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  hear  the  request. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  asking  unani- 
mous  consent,  since  I  did  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  begin  my  principal  remarks, 
that  I  may  continue  my  remarks  at  such 
time  as  I  am  able  to  resvune  my  principal 
address,  without  my  remarks  counting  as 
a  second  address. 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  have  no  objection 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  an  observa- 
tion about  the  discussion  that  took  place 
on  Friday,  and  if  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida will  permit  me  to  do  so.  I  should  like 
to  make  these  remarks  now.  Will  he 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  ready  to  yield 
the  floor.  I  shall  be  glad  to  retain  the 
floor.  If  the  Senator  wishes  me  to  do  so, 
and  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  discussion  with 
Senator  Case  on  Friday  it  is  possible 
that  I  did  not  make  it  completely  clear 
that  title  VI  does  not  derogate  from  the 
authority  that  agencies  may  already 
have  under  existing  laws  to  see  to  It  that 
beneficiaries  of  their  programs  are  not 
discriminated  against  because  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin.  This  point  was 
made  wholly  clear  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  in  the  House  and  I  would  like  to 
reiterate  it  here. 

Within  its  scope,  title  VI  will  require— 
and  not  merely  authorize — agencies  to 
take  certain  actions,  will  specify  certain 
procedures  applicable  to  such  actior«. 
and  will  give  those  actions  statutory  sup- 
port. It  is  not  Intended  to.  and  does  not, 
take  away  any  discretionary  authority 
which  Federal  agencies  now  ix)ssess,  to 
deal  with  problems  of  discrimination 
which  are  outside  Its  scope.  Specifically, 
enactment  of  title  VI : 

First.  Will  not  invalidate,  or  cast 
doubt  on.  any  actions  taken  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  prior  to  Its  enactment;  and 

Second.  Will  not  affect  In  any  way 
existing  agency  powers  to  deal  with  dis- 
crimination In  programs  or  activities  not 
covered  by  title  VI,  such  as  VA  or  FHA 
housing  programs  as  to  which  existing 
statutes  and  an  outstanding  Executive 
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order  confer  such  power;  any  action 
taken  in  connection  with  such  programs 
would  be  taken  pursuant  to  power  exist- 
ing independently  of  the  enactment  or 
defeat  of  title  VI  and  such  power  would 
not  be  created,  broadened,  or  narrowed 
by  title  VI. 

TRANSACTION  OP  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: ^_^_^^^_^^_ 

ADDITIONAL  BILL  INTRODUCED 
Mr  HARTKE,  by  unanimous  consent, 
introduced  a  bill  (S.  2644)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  limit 
or  repeal  certain  retailers  excise  taxes 
and  to  repeal  the  manufacturers  excise 
tax  on  musical  instruments,  which  was 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ap- 
pear under  a  separate  heading.) 


LIMIT  OR  REPEAL  OF  RETAIL 

EXCISES 
Mr.  HARTKE.     Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce a  bill,  the  ermctment  of  which 


would  be  received  by  thousands  of  busi- 
nesses and  millions  of  individuals  with  a 
warm  welcome.  It  is  a  bill  to  completely 
repeal  the  temporary  wartime  excise  tax 
on  toilet  preparations  and  on  luggage, 
handbags,  and  similar  articles  which  are 
presently  taxed  as  luxuries.  It  will  also 
repeal  the  tax  on  musical  instruments, 
and  will  exempt  from  tax  the  first  $100 
of  the  sale  price  of  jewelry  and  furs. 

Mr.  President,  my  position  on  excise 
taxes  is  well  known.  When  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  was  considering  the 
tax  bill,  I  offered  an  amendment  which 
won  committee  support  to  eliminate  the 
tax  on  instruments  sold  for  school  use 
such  as  in  student  bands  and  orchestras. 
This  was  adopted,  and  other  excise  re- 
pealers were  presented.  I  supported 
them  also.  But  it  became  apparent  that 
the  approach  we  were  setting  out  upon 
would  have  resulted  in  a  loss  to  the 
Treasury,  if  all  the  proposed  repealers 
took  effect,  $10  billion  in  tax  money  on 
top  of  the  billions  of  Income  tax  reduc- 
tion. It  seemed  much  more  desirable  to 
take  a  more  leisurely  look  at  excise  re- 
form than  could  be  done  at  that  last 
hurried  moment  of  tax  consideration. 

Consequently  the  committee  rescinded 
its  tentative  action  and  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  excise  taxes  was  deferred.  I  was 
assured,  as  was  the  entire  Senate,  that 
the  excise  tax  situation  would  be  further 
considered  at  a  later  date  in  this  session. 


It  Is  for  that  purpose.  In  keeping  with 
my  expressed  position  in  favor  of  excise 
tax  repeal  and  modification,  that  I  pre- 
sent the  present  bill  for  reference  to  the 
proper  committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  that  this  bill 
may  lie  on  the  table  for  cosponsors  for  a 
period  of  10  days.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
fered;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  bill  (S.  2644)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  limit  or  re- 
peal certain  retailers  excise  taxes  and  to 
repeal  the  manufacturers  excise  tax  on 
musical  Instruments,  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  If 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order.  I  now  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  11  a.m.  tomor- 
row. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  8 
o'clock  and  44  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
March  17. 1964,  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TSXAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  16. 1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  newsletter 
of  March  14,  1964: 

Washington  Report,  March  14.  1964 
(By  Congressman  Bruce  Alger.  Fifth 
District,  Texas) 

PAT  RAISES  MUST  ALWAYS  BE  EARNED 

The  House  defeated  the  pay  ra'se  bill  (H.R. 
8988).  Final  vote:  184  for  and  222  against. 
The  final  action  was  taken  after  2  days  of 
extensive  debate  and  thorough  examination 
of  all  the  facts.  My  own  position  was  that 
no  matter  how  Ju8tifl?d  wage  Increases  are. 
It  Is  fiscal  Irresponsibility  to  Increase  Gov- 
ernment costs  by  $600,700,000  at  a  time  of 
deficit  financing.  As  responsible  cfllclals  we 
should  earn  pay  raises  by  reduced  spending 
and  a  balanced  budget. 

I  agree  with  the  minority  views.  In  the 
report  on  the  bill,  which  were  signed  by  Rep- 
resentatives H.  R.  Gross.  August  Johansen. 
and  Kathakinx  St.  GEoaci.  These  views 
stated  In  part: 

"This  legislation  Is  premature,  unjustified, 
extravagant,  and  Inequitable.  It  constitutes 
an  unwarranted  raid  on  the  U.S.  Treasury 
at  a  time  when  our  taxpayers  are  already 
heavily  overburdened. 

"The  present  economic  climate  reflsots 
high  unemplojrment.  a  huge  Federal  debt. 
Inflation,    the    largest   Federal    expenditures 


to  be  authorized  by  a  Congress  during  peace- 
time, and  another  yawning  annual  deficit. 
This  is  not  the  proper  time  to  grant  addi- 
tional pay  Increases  to  FederaJ  employees 
and  top  Government  executives  which  will 
cost  over  $600  million  annually." 

Some  of  the  pertinent  arguments  against 
the  Increase : 

1.  The  total  additional  cost  of  the  Federal 
payroll  since  October  1962.  If  the  bill  had 
passed,  would  have  been  $1,650  mlUlon  an- 
nually. This  would  represent  an  11  percent 
increase  In  Federal  pajrroU  costs  In  15 
months.  At  the  same  time  Congress  has  just 
approved  a  reduction  In  Federal  income 
taxes. 

2.  Additional  Indirect  costs  of  the  bill 
would  result  from  an  upward  adjustment  in 
the  compensation  of  many  Federal  Govern- 
ment contractors,  Increasing  the  cost  of 
goods  and  services  procured  by  the  Govern- 
ment by  at  least  10  percent  or  $250  million 
annually. 

3.  Cost-of -living  index  has  risen  7.5  percent 
since  December  1957  while  the  Classification 
Act  employees  have  received  an  average  of 
23.2  percent  pay  Increases  In  the  same  period, 
plus  a  4.1  percent  which  went  Into  effect  in 
January  1964. 

4  Comparability,  principal  argument  of 
the  proponents,  was  not  followed.  Classifica- 
tion Act  pay  grades  1  through  7  would  have 
advanced  above  the  1962  comparability,  vary- 
ing from  9.7  percent  Increase  for  GS-l  to  1 
percent  for  GS-7.  Pay  rates  in  the  top  grades 
would  continue  under  1962  comparabUlty. 

5.  Proposed  increases  for  some  ofllclals  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  were  unneces- 
sary, unrealistic  and  created  additional  in- 
equities. 

6.  A  reckless  provision  of  the  bill  would 
have  delegated  unconstitutional  authority 
to  the  President  for  fixing  salaries. 

(a)  He  could  have  fixed  salary  rates  for 
hundreds  of  top  governmental  offlcltOs  in  the 
$26,500,  $28,000.  and  $29,500  class. 


(b)  He  could  have  assigned  annual  salary 
rates  in  the  above  amounts  to  "any  or  all 
offices  and  positions  In  Government  which  he 
deems  appropriate."  This  would  have  gone 
down  In  history  as  "the  presidential  punish- 
ment or  reward  section." 

(c)  He  would  have  been  given  authority  to 
raise  or  reduce  salaries  of  officials  of  the 
quasl-judlclal  boards  and  commissions  where 
Independent  Judgment  free  from  pressure 
Is  the  backbone  of  their  regulatory  obU- 
gatlons. 

"THET    LOVKD    MI    IN    MttWAUKKE" 

Remember  the  old-time  vaudevllUan  who. 
regardless  of  how  much  he  was  pelted  with 
overripe  fruit  or  aged  eggs,  was  always  sure 
his  act  was  universally  loved?  He  is  cailed 
to  mind  today  In  some  of  the  pronounce- 
ments of  the  administration  regarding 
America's  linage.  Statements  from  the 
White  House  Insist  we  are  loved  around  the 
world.  They  love  us  in  Cambodia.  This 
week  they  burned  the  American  flag  and 
wrecked  our  Embassy.  They  love  us  in  Cy- 
prus. Rioting  Greeks  destroyed  American 
property,  insulted  American  personnel  and 
damaged  our  Enabassy.  (Peace  Corps  mem- 
bers m  Cyprus:  22) .  They  love  vis  In  Gabon. 
They  shot  up  the  American  Embassy.  (Peace 
Corps  members  there:  74).  The  Soviet 
Union  expressed  its  love  and  admiration  this 
week  by  shooting  down  another  unarmed  jet 
trainer  which  strayed  (some  reports  say  it 
was  lured  by  false  signals)  over  East  German 
territory.  Our  State  Department  showed  its 
loving  nature  by  apologizing  to  the  Com- 
munists instead  of  demanding  the  immedi- 
ate return  of  our  airmen  and  compensation 
for  an  act  which  amounts  to  piracy. 

IB   OUE   FAITH    Df    OURSELVES    JUSTOTCDT 

Here  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  received  this 
week: 

"In  reference  to  your  newsletter  of  Febru- 
ary 29.  you  have  more  faith  In  the  Amerl- 
oan  people  than  I  have.     Most  people  will 
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never  have  the  facta  and  If  they  did  It  Just 
wouldn't  matter.  You've  done  your  share  to 
spread  the  news." 

I  hope  this  view  la  WTon«.  I  want  to  be- 
lieve that  the  people  have  not  lost  the  wis- 
dom and  the  Integrity  to  rule  themselves. 
The  success  of  this  Republic  la  founded  upon 
the  precept  that  the  ultimate  Judgment  of 
the  people  will  be  right.  Olven  all  the  facts, 
luiowlng  the  truth,  the  collective  decision  of 
the  people  will  be  the  right  one 

Our  faith  In  ourselves  will  be  Justified  only 
If  we  assume  the  responsibility  to  Judge  fair- 
ly the  stewardship  of  our  elected  officials, 
and  the  final  responsibility  of  putting  Into 
public  office  those  who  believe  In  and  will 
support  the  basic  principles  upon  which 
this  Oovenament  ol.  by  and  for  the  people 
Is  founded 

It  Is  Important  to  know  what  you  are  for 
and  what  you  are  against,  and  why. 


Garden  Park  Estates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CALiroENiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  16. 1964 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  there  has  been  a 
dramatic  Increase  In  homeownershlp 
in  the  United  States.  In  large  part,  the 
reversal  of  the  ratio  of  rental  and  home- 
ownership  from  80-percent  rental  as 
compared  to  20-percent  ownership  that 
marked  the  pre-World  War  n  era.  and 
the  present  approximate  80-percent 
homeownershlp  and  20-percent  rental  is 
due  to  the  Federal  programs  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  home  loans  and 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
home  loans.  The  vigorous  responses  of 
the  construction  industry  to  the  opportu- 
nities of  these  programs  is  worthy  of 
comment. 

Although  there  have  been  instances 
where  the  construction  quality  has  been 
unsatisfactory  and  in  a  few  isolated  in- 
stances, morally  shameful  if  not  illegal, 
by  and  large  to  the  credit  of  the  con- 
struction industry,  they  have  brought  to 
the  homeowners  a  high  level  of  quality 
construction,  liveable  floor  plans  and 
home  improvements  that  have  contrib- 
uted high  efficiency  to  the  housewives  of 
America. 

Since  in  this  activity,  as  in  most  hu- 
man events,  the  failures  and  disappoint- 
ments are  so  often  highlighted,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
House  an  awards  luncheon  held  by  the 
homeowners  of  the  Garden  Park  Estates 
honoring  the  builder  and  developer.  Mr. 
Nathan  Shapell.  The  resident  home 
buyers  of  the  Shapell  project  presented 
the  builder  with  a  plaque  lauding  the 
S.  b  S.  Construction  Co..  of  which  he  is 
president,  in  these  words.  "F\)r  excellence 
ixi  home  construction,  community  de- 
velopment and  customer  service." 

Garden  Park  Estates  presently  in- 
cludes 1.900  completed  homes  and  will 
be  an  integrated  community  of  3.000 
homes  when  it  is  completed.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  report 
favorably  on  the  reaction  of  the  con- 


sumer to  one  of  the  most  important  proj- 
ects in  which  he  invests.  We  feel  sure 
that  Mr.  Sha[>ell  and  his  company  would 
like  to  believe  that  the  honor  extended 
to  them  by  their  customers  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  respect  and  acceptance  of  the 
products  of  most  of  the  builders  and  de- 
velopers in  Orange  County  and  in 
southern  California. 


H.R.  10412 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  16. 1964 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
leagues will  be  Interested  in  the  bill  (HJl. 
10412)  I  introduced  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  de- 
duction for  rent,  taxes,  or  interest  in- 
curred for  the  use  or  occupancy  of  an 
Industrial  plant  financed  by  tax-exempt 
obligations. 

The  objective  of  my  bill  is  to  put  a  stop 
to  a  very  clear  case  of  abuse  in  using  tax- 
exempt  industrial  development  revenue 
bonds  for  financing  industrial  plants  and 
facilities  for  lease  to  private  persons.  I 
refer  to  the  arrangements  between  a  cor- 
poration and  a  municipality  under  which 
the  corporation  which  leases  the  facility 
from  the  municipality  itself  buys  the 
tax-exempt  bonds  issued  in  the  name  of 
the  municipality  to  finance  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  industrial  plant.  Such  a 
corpKjration  is  obviously  able  to  do  its 
own  financing  without  governmental  aid. 
It  uses  the  municipality  as  a  go-between 
to  gain  access  to  tax-exempt  financing. 
This  devious  route  enables  it  to  enjoy 
both  a  rental  reduction  reflecting  the 
interest  savings  derived  from  the  tax 
exemption  of  the  bonds  and  tax-exempt 
interest  income,  despite  the  fact  that  its 
investment  in  the  bonds  is  subject  only 
to  the  risk  inherent  in  its  own  business. 

My  bill  embodies  the  recommendation 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  created  by  the 
Congress  in  1959,  on  which  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina,  Congressman 
Fountain,  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey.  Congresswoman  Dwyer.  and  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  this  House. 
The  Advisory  Commission  is  comf>osed 
of  members  actively  representing  both 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  all 
levels  of  Government  in  our  Federal  sys- 
tem which  gives  its  recommendations  a 
balanced  quality. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  in  its  report  on 
Industrial  Development  Bond  Financing, 
has  identified  a  variety  of  abuses  which 
require  urgent  attention  and  has  out- 
lined for  the  States  some  guidelines  for 
keeping  industrial  development  bond  fi- 
nancing within  tolerable  limits.  Hope- 
fully the  States  will  act  promptly.  I 
know  that  the  financial  officials  of  a 
number  of  States  are  actively  at  work  on 
this  problem  under  the  able  leadership  of 


the  comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York 
Arthur  Levitt.  However,  when  the  leas- 
ing corporation  itself  buys  the  tax- 
exempt  bonds,  the  misuse  of  the  munici- 
pal tax  exemption  privilege  is  so  brazen, 
that  the  remedy  cannot  wait  for  action 
by  numerous  State  legislatures.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion urged  the  Congress  to  act  at  once  In 
this  limited  area.  This  explicitly  is  the 
purpose  of  my  bill. 

The  abuse  of  the  tax  exemption  privi. 
lege  of  municipal  bonds  has  concerned 
many  Members  of  this  House  for  several 
years,  and  increasingly  so.  The  financ- 
ing technique,  invented  just  a  quarter 
century  ago  by  a  Southern  State  for  the 
purpose  of  attracting  Industry,  has  now 
spread  to  nearly  half  of  the  States  and 
is  under  consideration  In  several  others. 
If  competition  for  industry  subsidized  by 
the  Federal  income  tax  exemption  is  al- 
lowed to  spread  unrestrained,  State  and 
local  governments  will  neutralize  one 
another's  efforts  and  the  public  invest- 
ment, including  the  substantial  loss  of 
Federal  income  tax  revenue,  will  have 
been  largely  wasted.  In  short,  the  en- 
tire development  is  potentially  self- 
defeating. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing  radically 
new  or  revolutionary  in  a  community's 
efforts  to  attract  business  and  industry 
within  its  borders  to  provide  employ- 
ment and  help  to  support  local  govern- 
ment. When,  however,  it  seeks  to  achieve 
these  ends  at  the  expense  of  other  com- 
munities, and  the  U.S.  Treasury,  to  the 
detriment  of  its  own  fiscal  stability,  the 
practice  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue 
unregulated.  I  am  hopeful.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  despite  our  crowded  calendar  my 
bill  will  receive  early  attention. 


Results  of  Qnestionnau'e  Mailed  by  Hoa. 
John  F.  Baldwin,  of  California,  to  Resi- 
dents of  the  California  14th  District 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  BALDWIN,  JR. 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  16,  1964 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr  Speaker.  6  weeks 
ago  I  mailed  a  questionnaire  to  prac- 
tically every  family  of  registered  voters 
in  the  California  14th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. We  have  received  a  very  heavy 
response  to  this  questionnaire,  and  my 
office  has  been  deluged  with  returned 
completed  questionnaires  and  accom- 
panying correspondence.  Many  citizens 
not  only  answered  the  questionnaire,  but 
also  wrote  detailed  comments  on  the 
bottom  or  back  of  the  questionnaire,  or 
on  supplementary  sheets.  I  have  spent 
many  hours  personally  reading  all  of 
these  comments,  and  they  have  been 
most  helpful.  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
a  Congressman  can  better  represent  his 
constituents  if  he  knows  the  views  of  his 
constituents  on  Important  issues  pend- 
ing before  Congress,  than  if  he  makes  no 
effort  to  ascertain  these  views. 


196^ 

The  tabulation  of  the  questionnaire 
hM  now  been  completed,  and  the  results 
.rt  summarized  below.  This  involves 
24  265  questionnaires  which  were  re- 
turned This  is  more  than  the  number 
nf  oeople  who  are  contacted  by  the  Gal- 
lup Poll  when  it  takes  naUonwide  polls. 

1  Would  you  favor  legislation  prohibiting 
r^riAl  discrimination  in  places  of  business 
[Jhlch  serve  the  public,  such  as  theaters 
^.tiurants.  hotels,  motels,  and  reUll  stores? 

YM  13  224  (54  5  percent),  no.  8.788  (36.2 
nrcent)     undecided,  2,247  (9.3  percent). 

2  Do  you  believe  the  U.S.  Export-Import 
Bank  should  guarantee  the  credit  of  Soviet 
Russia  and  other  Communist  countries  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  wheat  and  other 
commodities  to  such  Communtet  countries? 
^^  3  383  (13  9  percent):  no.  17.757  (73.2 
nercent);  undecided.  3.121  (12.9  percent). 

3  The  assassination  or  attempted  assaesl- 
natlon  of  the  President  or  Vice  President  Is 
a  State  crime.  Would  you  favor  legislation 
making  It  a  Federal  crime? 

Yes  21349  (88  0  percent);  no.  2.079  (8.6 
percent);   undecided.  836  (3.4  percent). 

4  Would  you  favor  legislation  which 
would  restrict  the  Interstate  sale  of  firearms 
by  mall -order  houses  by  requiring  the  seller 
to  obtain  an  affidavit  that  the  buyer  Is  over 
18  years  of  age.  has  not  been  convicted  of  a 
felony,  and  Is  not  mentally  Incompetent; 
and  by  requiring  that  a  copy  of  this  affidavit 
be  filed  with  the  local  police  department? 

Yes.  19.604  (80.8  percent);  no.  3.670  (15.1 
percent);  undecided.  988  (4.1  percent). 

5.  Would  you  favor  legislation  to  Increase 
the  overtime  wage  rates  above  their  present 
level  of  time  and  one-half? 

Yes.  5.316  (21.9  percent);  no,  17.209.  (70.9 
percent);   undecided.  1.741    (7.2  percent). 

6  Would  you  favor  legislation  reducing  the 
standard  workweek  from  40  hours  to  35 
hours? 

Yes.  7.794  (32  1  percent);  no,  14.125  (68.2 
percent);   undecided.  2  342   (9  7  percent). 

7.  A  bill  Is  pending  before  Congress  which 
would  authorize  veterans  of  World  War  I 
to  receive  a  pension  of  $100  per  month,  un- 
less they  have  other  Income  exceeding  $2  400 
If  single  or  $3,600  per  year  If  with  depend- 
ents The  estimated  cost  of  thU  program  the 
flrst  year,  according  to  the  Veterans'  Admln- 
Utratlon,  would  be  $1,266,247,000.  Would 
you  favor  this  bill? 

Yes.  7.574  (31.2  percent);  no.  14.037  (57.8 
percent);  undecided   2  652  (11  0  percent). 

8  A  bill  Is  now  pending  before  Congress 
which  would  Increase  the  salary  of  Members 
of  Congress  from  $22,500  per  year  to  $32,500 
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per  year.    Would  you  favor  this  44  percent 
Increase  In  congressional  salaries? 

Yes,  4,156  (17.1  percent);  no,  17,900  (73.8 
percent);  undecided,  2.208  (9.1  percent). 

9.  Would  you  favor  a  modification  of  o\ir 
immigration  laws  to  base  admission  require- 
ments for  Immigrants  on  their  skills  rather 
than  their  country  of  origin? 

Yes,  11,294  (46.5  percent):  no,  7.883  (32.5 
percent);  undecided,  5,083  (21.0  percent). 

10.  Would  you  favor  a  continuation  of  the 
program  under  which  Mexican  Nationals  are 
allowed  to  come  Into  the  United  States  to 
assist  In  harvesting  our  farm  crops  If  a  cer- 
tificate U  first  Issued  by  the  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Labor  that  sufficient  domestic  labor  U  not 
available  to  do  the  type  of  work  Involved,  and 
that  prevailing  farm  wages  will  be  paid? 

Yes,  19.491  (80.3  percent):  no,  3,403  (14.0 
percent);  undecided,  1,369  (6.7  percent). 

11.  Would  you  favor  legislation  to  estab- 
lish and  finance  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps, 
patterned  after  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  of  the  1930's? 

Yes,  15,631  (64.4  percent);  no,  5,115  (21.1 
percent):  undecided,  3,518  (14.5  percent). 

12.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
proposed  a  $4.1  billion  Pacific  Southwest 
Water  Plan  under  which  approximately 
1.200,000  acre-feet  of  water  per  year  would  be 
taken  out  of  the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin 
Delta  and  pumped  through  an  aqueduct  for 
use  In  Arizona.  Would  you  favor  this  pro- 
posal? 

Yes,  2,517  (10.4  percent);  no.  17,474  (72 
percent):  undecided.  4.272  (17.6  percent). 


Cre$ted  Butte,  Colo. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or    KEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  16, 1964 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
projects  of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  is  a  program 
to  encourage  added  numbers  of  travelers 
from  foreign  countries  to  visit  the  United 
States.  Among  these  promotions  is  one 
called  "Ski  Country.  U.SJi.."  a  bid  to 
have  the  thousands  of  European  skiers 
to  discover  the  beautiful  and  challenging 


ski  trails  from  New  England  to  Califor- 
nia. 

I  am  advised  by  friends  Uiat  skiing  has 
become  one  of  our  fastest  growing  sports, 
and  that  the  demand  for  new  areas  has 
been  growing  just  as  fast.     Since  the  end 
of  World  War  U.  the  State  of  Colorado 
has  been  meeting  the  demand  with  a  de- 
velopment of  ski  areas  that  can  only  be 
called  exciting.    Beginning  with  a  solid 
nucleus  of  established  ski  areas,  the  boom 
began  as  the  once  famous  mining  town 
of  Aspen  began  its  meteoric  rise  as  a 
culture  and  recreation  area.    Other  min- 
ing towns  and  areas  found  the  formula 
successful.     With  the  richest  mines  long 
played  out.  and  the  demand  for  lower 
grade   ores    almost   nonexistent,   many 
mining  communities  were  virtual  ghost 
towns.     But  the  advent  of  a  ski  area 
transformed  a  numt)er  of  them  almost 
overnight.    Aspen,  of  course,  is  interna- 
tionally known,  but  names  like  Brecken- 
ridge.  Vail,  and  Crested  Butte  are  becom- 
ing known  to  skiers  everywhere. 

Crested  Butte  is  typical  of  the  boom  in 
Colorado  ski  areas.  The  old  mintog 
town  has  become  a  colorful  mixture  of 
turn-of-the-century  architecture,  old 
mining  shacks,  and  modern  A-frame 
chalets.  The  old  ore  bucket  tramways 
are  forgotten  as  the  scene  is  now  domi- 
nated by  the  ultramodern  telecar  gon- 
dolas that  deposit  their  passengers  at 
the  top  of  their  favorite  runs.  Etotting 
the  valley  below  12.175-foot  Crested 
Butte  Peak  are  luxury  accommodations 
that  were  unknown,  even  in  Crested 
Buttes  mining  heydays. 

But  these  are  manmade  wonders,  and 
one  is  never  allowed  to  forget  it  as  the 
magnificent,  peaceful  majesty  of  Colo- 
rado's mountain  peaks  dominate  all 
about  them,  and  remain  the  real  attrac- 
tion to  man  and  his  thoughts. 

Why  is  a  Brooklynite  pitching  for 
Colorado?  Very  simply,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be 
stationed  at  Camp  Carson,  Colo.,  as  a 
member  of  the  IMth  Infantry  Division. 
Once  you  have  seen  the  beauty  of  this 
great  mountain  State  it  is  hard  to  forget 
it. 


SENATE 

TiESDAV,  March  17,  1964 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  9, 
1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m., 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Daniel 
K.  Inouye.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii. 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Patrick  V.  Ahem,  sec- 
retary to  Cardinal  Spellman,  New  York 
City,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Come  into  the  midst  of  us,  O  God. 
our  refuge  and  our  strength,  and  bless 
us  with  the  vision  and  the  courage  to 
know  Thy  will  and  to  do  it.  In  frail 
hands  we  hold  by  Thy  permission  the 
awesome  power  to  chart  the  destinies  of 
millions.    Thy  servants  in  the  service  of 


our  people  is  all  we  wish  to  be;  but  to 
be  more  surely  Thine,  we  now  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  Thee  and  humbly  beg 
Thy  guidance  and  Thy  grace. 

Give  us.  O  Lord,  to  share  the  fiery  faith 
and  fearless  courage  of  St.  Patrick,  that 
rock  of  a  man  whose  memory  survives 
the  passing  of  the  centuries  and  is  hon- 
ored on  this  day.  Of  old  a  fugitive  from 
slavery,  he  planted  In  the  hearts  of  his 
adoptive  people  a  dauntless  love  of  free- 
dom and  a  will  of  iron  to  defend  it.  He 
alone  can  be  free  who  has  enslaved  him- 
self to  justice  and  who  respects  com- 
pletely the  liberty  of  all  his  fellow  men. 
Give  us  a  deep  love  of  this  true  freedom. 

Preside,  O  Spirit  of  Wisdom,  over  the 
deliberations  of  this-  t)ody,  so  that  the 
laws  created  withir.  these  walls  may  help 
to  forge  an  America  finer  than  she  has 
ever  been.  May  the  seed  of  greatness 
planted  by  our  fathers  on  these  shores 
and  watered  by  their  blood  and  by  their 


tears,  prosper  and  grow  ever  greater  and 
stronger,  towering  high  as  an  example 
of  both  might  and  right  for  all  the  world 
to  see  and  imitate.    Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

vs.  Senate, 

PRBSmENT  PRO   TEMPORE, 

Washington.  D.C..  March  17. 1964. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint,  pursuant  to  rule  I,  paragraph  4, 
Hon.  Daniel  K.  Inoute,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Chair  during  my  absence. 

Lee  MrrcALF, 
Acting  President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  INOUYE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 
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THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  MANsnxLD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
March  16,  1964,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  Mary  Dub- 
lin Keyserlin<^.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Director  of  the  Women's  Bu- 
reau. Department  of  Labor,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate : 

S.  1781.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Credenza; 

S.  1978.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gabriel 
Antero  Sanchez  ( Hernandez )  ; 

S.  1985.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Cacclanl;  and 

S.  2085.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
Maurer  Trayfora. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  each  with  amendments,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

S.  814.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  water  available  for  a 
permanent  pool  for  fish  and  wildlife  and 
recreation  purposes  at  Cochltl  Reservoir 
from  the  San  Juan-Chama  unit  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  storage   project:   and 

S.  1299.  An  act  to  defer  certain  operation 
and  maintenance  charges  of  the  Eden  Valley 
Irrigation  and  Drainage  District. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  189)  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Southwest 
Regional  Water  Laboratory  should  be 
known  as  the  Robert  S.  Kerr  Water  Re- 
search Center,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

S.  1878.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  providing 
for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Alaska  into 
the  Union  In  order  to  extend  the  time  for 
the  filing  of  applications  for  the  selection 
of  certain  lands  by  such  State; 

S.  2040  An  act  to  amend  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  a  written  dec- 


laration to  be  accepted  In  lieu  of  an  oath, 
and  for  other  purposes:  and 

S.  2448    An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954. 


HOUSE  CONCtFRRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  189 »  expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Southwest  Regional  Water 
Laboratory  should  be  known  as  the 
Robert  S.  Kerr  Water  Research  Center, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  South- 
west Regional  Water  Laboratory  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
at  Ada,  Oklahoma,  should  be  known  and  des- 
ignated as  the  "Robert  S.  Kerr  Water  Re- 
search Center"  in  honor  of  the  late  Senator 
Robert  S.  Kerr,  of  Oklahoma.  Any  law,  reg- 
ulation, document,  or  record  of  the  United 
States  in  which  such  laboratory  Is  referred 
to  should  be  held  to  refer  to  such  laboratory 
under  and  by  the  name  of  the  "Robert  S. 
Kerr  Water  Research  Center." 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  the 
usual  morning  hour,  with  statements 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


UNITED  STATES-PANAMA 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
have  been  somewhat  disturt)ed  by  the 
newspaper  reports  of  the  past  several 
days  covering  the  state  of  Panama- 
United  States  relations.  The  impres- 
sion, to  me.  seems  to  be  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  discussions  between  the 
two  countries  unless  certain  conditions 
are  agreed  to  beforehand.  In  my  opin- 
ion, no  preconceived  conditions  should 
be  laid  down  prior  to  any  meeting  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  and  representatives  of  the 
United  States. 

The  President  has  stated  many  times 
that  he  is  willing  to  discuss  any  and  all 
subjects  covering  our  relationship  with 
Panama ;  but  he  has  stated  quite  properly 
that  before  this  can  be  done,  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  two  countries 
should  be  reestablished  and  on  that  basis 
discussions  could  begin. 

No  one  can  question  the  good  faith 
and  the  integrity  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  this  matter,  and  every- 
one should  realize  that  his  powers  are 
not  unlimited  and  that  he  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  the  Congress  for  any  actions 
which  he  undertakes  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind.  Therefore,  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  we  would  forget  the  question  of 
semantics,  and  would  get  down  to  an 
understanding  of  the  differences  which 
divide  the  two  countries  and  ways  and 
means  by  which  they  can  be  alleviated. 
It  should  not  be  a  question  of  prestige 
or  a  chip  on  the  shoulder.  It  should 
be  a  question  of  a  mutual  desire  on  the 
part   of   both   nations   to   resume   dip- 
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lomatic  relations,  to  sit  down  at  the 
conference  table  and,  in  that  manner 
to  compose  the  differences  which  divide 
us,  to  the  end  that  we  can  arrive  at  solu- 
tions  which  will  reunite  us  on  the  buu 
of  a  firmer  friendship,  a  better  under- 
standing, and  a  recognition  of  the  world 
as  it  is  today. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  in  spite  of  the 
newspaper  reports  to  the  contrary,  it  wlU 
be  possible  for  the  two  nations  to  resume 
diplomatic  relations,  to  sit  down  and  dia. 
cuss  the  problems  which  confront  m, 
and,  on  that  basis,  to  arrive  at  a  satis- 
factory solution  which  will  be  beneficial 
to  both  Panama  and  the  United  States. 
The  times  calls  for  action  on  this  badsi 
not  for  a  quibbling  over  words. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  majority  leader  has 
performed  a  service  in  making  the  state- 
ment he  has  Ju.st  now  made. 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  conflict- 
ing reports  have  been  spread  throughout 
the  United  States  and  to  some  of  the 
Latin  American  areas  during  the  past 
2  or  3  days.  I  believe,  as  does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana,  that  it  is  time  to  stop 
quibbling  over  words,  and  get  down  to 
business. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  cannot  and  should 
not  make  agreements — which  require  the 
approval  of  the  Senate — unless  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that  such  agreements 
will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
Senate. 

But  as  for  finding  the  right  words  for 
preliminary  statements,  the  practice  of 
having  to  make  a  preliminary  statement 
every  time  before  one  tells  time  of  day 
has  been  carried  to  extremes. 

As  the  Senator  from  Montana  has  said, 
it  is  time  to  get  down  to  business,  to 
ascertain  what  the  troubles  are,  and 
what  can  be  done  to  reconcile  the  differ- 
ences existing  between  the  small  country 
of  Panama  and  our  large  country,  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  am  sure  there  is  a  way  to  restore 
harmony:  and,  of  cours#,  the  first  move 
in  that  direction  is  a  restoration  of  diplo- 
matic relationships.  That  move  must  be 
made  by  Panama. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield 
briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  congratu- 
late the  majority  leader  on  his  state- 
ment in  regard  to  this  problem.  I  be- 
lieve he  and  I  are  in  basic  agreement. 

I  wish  to  point  out  only  one  thing 
about  the  use  of  the  word  "semantics". 
Although  "semantics"  to  us  may  not  have 
the  full  meaning  or  impact  that  it  does 
in  other  places,  nevertheless  I  believe 
that  the  use  of  terms.  Insofar  as  the 
attitude  of  the  Panamanians  is  con- 
cerned, has  Involved  a  very  difficult  situ- 
ation. 

For  instance,  the  United  States  did  not 
break  relations  with  Panama;  Panama — 
or  the  President  of  Panama  on  his  own. 
I  believe — emotionally  and  precipitantly 
broke  relations,  without  reason. 
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Those  relations  can  be  restored  im- 
mediately by  Panama  to  a  normal  situa- 
tion. 
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I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  statement 
hv  President  Johnson— made  a  short  time 
after  relations  were  broken— that  30  days 
after  the  resumption  of  normal  relations, 
we  would  be  willing  to  sit  down  and  dis- 
cuss all  matters  in  question  or  disagree- 
ment to  see  what,  if  any.  possible  solu- 
tions'could  eventuate  on  the  basis  of 
equity  and  fairness,  and  that  they  would 
include  all  bases  of  disagreement. 

The  plan  has  not  met  with  the  satis- 
faction of  Panama.  Apparently  Panama 
Is  demanding  a  precommitment  that  we 
will  renegotiate  a  treaty.  I  have  strong- 
ly objected  to  that  procedure.  It  would 
be  an  utter  mistake  to  make  a  precom- 
mitment. It  is  my  full  understanding 
that  the  President  has  no  intention  of 
making  precommitments.  In  that  stand 
I  support  him  fully. 

But  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  basically,  in  what  he  has  said. 
I  congratulate  him  for  bringing  the  sub- 
ject to  the  attention  of  Senators.  I  agree 
that  there  is  no  real  sustainable  reason 
why  diplomatic  relations  should  not  be 
restored  by  Panama,  because  we  are  will- 
ing to  restore  them  to  a  state  of  normal 
activity.  We  have  expressed  and  reex- 
pressed  our  determination  and  our  will- 
ingness to  sit  down  and  canvass  any 
areas  of  disagreement,  and  to  discuss 
them  on  a  basis  of  equity  and  fairness. 

But  I  agree  that  we  cannot,  and  dare 
not,  in  our  own  interests  and  in  the  im- 
age which  we  would  create  in  other 
places  in  the  world,  including  our  own 
country,  in  effect,  with,  a  gun  at  our 
head,  make  precommitments  on  some- 
thing which  the  President — and  with  all 
due  respect  to  the  President— has  no 
authority  to  make. 

The  President  cannot  make  precom- 
mitments on  any  treaty  matter.  He  can 
make  a  commitment  only  after  the  Sen- 
ate advises  and  consents  to  his  making  a 
treaty.  Therefore,  under  our  processes, 
he  has  no  authority  to  make  precom- 
mitments of  that  kind.  He  can— and  I 
believe  he  is  justified  in  so  doing— agree 
to  sit  down  and  discuss  the  subject  for 
presentation  in  a  proper  constitutional 
way.  In  that  I  agree.  I  take  it  that, 
in  the  main,  that  is  the  burden  of  the 
Senator's  argument  today.  I  join  him 
in  that  view  and  in  the  firmness  of  his 
stand. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   I 
thank   the  distinguished   Senator  from 
Vermont   I  Mr.   Aiken]    and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hick- 
ENLooPER]    for  what  they  have  had  to 
say.    The   Senator   from  Iowa  put  his 
finger  on  the  nub  of  the  question  when 
he  stated  that  the  President's  authority 
and  power  in  this  particular  respect  is 
not  unlimited,  that  there  is  a  check,  so 
to  speak,  so  far  as  the  Senate  is  con- 
cerned,  and   that   the    President   must 
keep  that  in  mind  at  all  times.     He  is 
not  in  a  position,  even  if  he  wanted  to 
do  so,  to  agree  to  preconditions  for  the 
resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  and 
the  discussion  of  the  differences  which 
confront  the  two  countries  today. 

Mr.  STENNIS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  commend  the  Senator  from 


Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  for  the  state- 
ment he  made,  only  a  part  of  which  I 
heard,  but  all  of  which  I  have  now  read, 
with  reference  to  the  situation  in  our 
relation  with  Panama  and  to  the  Presi- 
dents  speech  concerning  further  discus- 
sion  of   matters   in   dispute   with   that 

country.  .    ^  ^w 

I  believe  it  is  wholesome,  too,  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  , 
as  well  as  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
1  Mr.  Aiken  1 ,  both  members  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  have  sup- 
ported the  Senator  from  Montana  whole- 
heartedly in  his  statement. 

There  should  not  be  any  preagree- 
ments  or  preunderstandings  of  any  kind, 
not  only  because  it  would  be  beyond  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  speak,  but 
it  would  also  show  a  lack  of  the  usual 
good  judgment  that  our  Presidents  show 
in  such  dealings  with  other  nations  on 
any  question  that  is  likely  to  result  In  a 
treaty  to  come  before  the  Senate. 

Furthermore,  in  this  case,  I  believe  it 
would  also  be  a  show  of  weakness  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  make 
any  kind  of  prearrangement  or  precondi- 
tion as  a  requisite  for  holding  this  dis- 
cussion. Not  only  would  it  be  showing  a 
sign  of  weakness  toward  Panama,  but  it 
would  also  be  showing  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness toward  other  nations  in  the  world 
that  might  wish  to  renegotiate  or  take 
up  treaties  and  other  matters  of  a  sim- 
ilar kind,  or  even  of  a  dissimilar  kind. 
It  would  merely  invite  trouble. 

So  I  hope  the  President  will  not  only 
stand  firm  on  this  question,  but  also  on 
the  merits  of  whatever  points  might  be 
discussed  when  the  discussions  do  come. 
I  do  not  believe  in  yielding  1  inch  in 
matters  of  principle  in  connection  with 
this  problem.  We  have  rights  in  Pana- 
ma under  a  treaty  of  recognized  long 
standing.  We  must  exercise  those 
rights:  otherwise  we  are  inviting  trouble 
regarding  many  of  the  major  treaties  we 
may  have  with  Panama  as  well  as  other 
countries. 

I  not  only  commend  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  but  also  the  President  in  his 
firm  position.  The  solidarity  of  support 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  is  very 
encouraging. 


pensatlon  for  Federal  employees  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 
Report  on  Contracts  roR  Mn.rrARY  Con- 
struction AwARDKD  Without  Formal  Ad- 
vertisement 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
contracts  for  military  construction  awarded 
without  formal  advertisement,  covering  the 
6-month  period  ended  December  31,  1963 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report    on    Borrowing    Authoritt 
A     letter    from     the    Director.    OfBce    of 
Emergency  Planning.  Executive  OfBce  of  the 
President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on   borrowing  authority,   for   the   6- 
month     period    ended    December    31,     1963 
(with    an    accompanying    report);     to    the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  C\irrency. 
Report  of  American  War  Mothers 
A    letter    from    the    national    president. 
American    War   Mothers.   Washington,    D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,   a  report  of 
that  organization,  for  the  calendar  year  1963 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS    AND    MEMORIALS 
Petitions,   etc.,   were   laid  before   the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

■  By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A  petition  signed  by  Tsuyoshl  Nakasato. 
mayor  Agunl-Son.  and  chairman  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Assembly  of  Agxml-Son.  Okinawa. 
prayUig  for  a  quick  solution  of  the  prepeace 
treaty  compensation  Issue,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Municipal 
Council  of  the  City  of  Bayonne.  N.J..  relating 
to  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  drug 
addicts;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS,  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  deliberations  today, 
it  stand  in  recess  to  meet  at  11  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
communication  and  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 


AMENDMENTS  TO  DAVIS-BACON 
ACT— REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE- 
INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO. 
963) 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Wel- 
fare I  report  favorably,  without  amend- 
ment, the  bill  (Hil.  6041)  to  amend  the 
prevailing  wage  section  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  as  amended;  and  related  sec- 
tions of  the  Federal  Airport  Act,  as 
amended;  and  the  National  Housing  Act, 
as  amended,  and  I  submit  a  report  there- 
on. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
report  be  printed,  together  with  the  indi- 
vidual views  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  GoLDWATER]  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mt.TowerI. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and  the 
bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and, 
without  objection,  the  report  wiU  be 
printed,  as  requested,  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 


Increased 


POR 


Federal 


Compensation 
empm3tees 
A  communication  from   the  President  of 
the  United  States,  relating  to  Increased  com- 


REPORT    OF   THE    COMMITTEE    ON 
COMMERCE     CONCERNING     FOR- 
EIGN      CURRENCIES       AND      US. 
DOLLARS,  1963 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  on 

behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
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HaydenI.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  concerning 


foreign  currencies  and  UJS.  dollars  utl-  There  being  no  objection,  the  rroort 
lized  by  that  committee  in  1963  in  con-  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou 
nection  with  foreign  travel.  as  follows: 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  U.S.  Senate 

(Expended  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31, 1908] 


Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Mbcellaneous 

ToUl 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dolkf 

equlvthat 

or  C.8. 

currency 

Bartlett.  E.  L.: 

Japan 

Yen          

M.400 

240.00 

64.800 

180.00 

27, 7» 

77.00 

178.920 

5,678.46 

3,525 

Netherlands 

Uuilder  

5.768.46 
3.525 

1.606.37 
980.30 

Woo 
l.fl06.B 

Oerniany 

Deutsche  mark.. 

Subtotal 

240.00 

180.00 

2,586.67 

77.00 

3,081.«7 

Pound 

Foster,  WlUlam: 

United  Kingdom 

34-6-0 

97.25 

16^5-0 

46.50 

4-1-0 
1.997 

11.25 
499.70 

6-6-0 

18.40 

61-18-0 
1.997 

48B.1l 

Oermany 

Deutsche  mut. 

SubtotaL 

97.25 

46.50 

510.95 

18.40 

871.10 

SchiUlng 

Franc        .  . 

Hartke,  Vance: 

Austria    

120.86 
Ml.  30 
19.330 
837.81 
1.811.00 
401.20 
13-5-2 

33.00 
112.51 
31.06 
29.0(1 
30.20 
92.96 
37.00 

60.54 

132.30 

146,850.88 

K35.58 

2.937.55 

410.02 

a  i   Q 

19.00 
27.00 
27.00 
22.00 
49.00 
95.00 
23.00 

43.92 

3,355.20 

13,113.24 

202.23 

8,093.25 

56.11 

2-3 

12.00 

685.90 

21.00 

7.00 

135.00 

13.00 

6.00 

65.88 

156.80 

18, 106. 76 

548.91 

1,  f  78.  60 

315.07 

6-1-8 

18.00 
32.00 
29.00 
19.00 
28.00 
73.00 
17.00 

300.20 
4.195.60 

67,411.88 
2. 224.  53 

14.520.40 
1.182.40 
27-13-11 

82.00 
847.41 
108.01 

77.00 
241» 
27III 

an 

France.    

Italy           

Lira 

Portugal ^ 

Escudo 

Spain 

Peseta  

Swiss  franc 

Pound     

Switzerland  

United  Kinftdom 

Subtotal 

3)5.73 

262.00 

879.90 

216.00 

1.721.(1 

Franc 

.Martrel,  Daniel: 

Paris       

305.98 

6-15-0 

9,075 

«1.19 
18.90 
14.48 

327.10 

12-8-4 

4,477 

65.40 

34.76 

7.21 

795.20 

13-6 

3,700 

3,933 

154.44 
1.80 
5.96 

984.40 

99.10 
2-19-5 

19.82 
&30 

1.527.38 

22-16-3 

17,252 

3,933 

loags 

«.8i 

27.  M 

United  K  ingdom 

Pound 

Italy 

Lira      

Deutsche  mark. 

Germany 

Subtotal 

94.57 

107.37 

1,146.69 
320.00 

2&12 

1.378.7J 
12a  00 

.Monroney,  A.  S.  Mike:  France      .  . 

Franc 

1, 579. 26 

1, 579. 28 

ToUl 

797.55 

MM.  87 

5,444.21 

339.52 

7.in.u 

RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent)  (total). 


Makcr  12,  1964. 


'  Amoum 
r.  177.1! 

Warren  Macnttson. 

Chairman, 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

One  hundred  seventy-eight  postmaster 
nominations. 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
Review   by  Senator  Douglas  of   book  en- 
titled "The  Mythmakers:  An  Essay  on  Pow- 
er and  Wealth."  by  Bernard  D.  Nosslter. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  IXDUOLAS: 
8.    3645.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Fellpa 
Qulntero  Sanchez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
8.  2646.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Edna  Haus- 
dorff;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
S.  2647    A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930   with   respect   to   the   rate   of   duty   on 
brooms  made  of  broom  corn;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 


A    SELECT    COMMITTEE    ON    COM- 
BATING POVERTY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday my  colleague  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson]  submitted  a  resolution 
which  would  provide  for  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Combating  Poverty.  The  ac- 
tion of  my  distinguished  junior  colleague, 
it  seems  to  me.  was  inspired.  It  was  an 
excellent  proposal.  I  believe  that  such 
a  plan  is  very  much  needed.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  poverty  program 
falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of  many  com- 
mittees. The  proposal  of  my  colleague 
would  tie  at  least  five  committees  of  the 
Senate  into  a  select  committee  which 
would  be  provided  for  in  his  resolution. 
Members  of  each  of  the  five  committees 
which  are  concerned  with  the  poverty 
program  would  serve  on  the  select  com- 
mittee. 

The  kind  of  coordination  which  Pres- 
ident Johnson  is  working  hard  to  achieve 
in  the  executive  branch  needs  parallel 
coordination  in  the  legislative  branch. 


I  believe  another  strong  point  for  the 
Senator's  resolution  is  that  the  commit- 
tee would  be  a  limited  committee — an  ad 
hoc  committee.  It  would  exist  only  until 
the  middle  of  1966.  It  would  have  no 
legislative  authority.  It  would  exist  en- 
tirely for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  and 
developing  the  program  in  a  coherent, 
well-organized,  and  logical  sequence.  I 
earnestly  hope  this  resolution  will  pass. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
honored  to  have  with  us  today,  as  visit- 
ing chaplain,  the  Right  Reverend  Mon- 
signor  Patrick  V.  Ahem,  secretary  to  his 
eminence,  the  well-beloved  Francis  Car- 
dinal Spellman,  of  New  York.  Monsignor 
Ahern  has  earned  a  warm  place  in  the 
hearts  of  New  Yorkers.  Just  as  he  has 
done  honor  to  his  namesake,  the  patron 
saint  of  all  the  Irish. 

Frequently,  in  the  tumult  and  gaiety 
that  accompanies  this  historic  celebra- 
tion, we  forget  that  St.  Patrick  did  more 
than  just  inaugurate  the  best  parades 
New  York  has  ever  seen,  more  even  than 
rid  his  adopted  land  of  snakes.  By  his 
example  and  through  a  life  of  sacrifice 
he  brought  the  light  of  Christianity  to 
Ireland.  He  devoted  his  life  to  teach- 
ing love  and  hope  to  a  people  beset  by 
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«,verty  and  superstition.  His  love  of 
Srtlom  his  quickness  to  anger  and  his 
hmility  are  characteristics  of  the  peo- 
plewho  pay  homage  to  his  memory  to- 

%ie  many  and  notable  contributions 
nf  the  brave  Irish  who  have  come  to  our 
„wn  land  are  weU  known.  The  passion 
»nd  whimsicality,  the  lyricism  and  cour- 
Ze  of  the  American  Irish  are  a  source 
of  pnde  Someone  said  that  a  drop  of 
Ireland  pulses  in  every  American,  for 
"ether  we  share  an  undying  love  of 
freedom.  Just  as  St.  Patrick  won  a  time- 
less place  in  Christian  society,  so  have 
his  people  won  a  place  in  the  hearts  of 
men  everywhere. 

DEATH  OP  FORMER   U.S.  SENATOR 
JAMES  M.  MEAD  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  inform  the  Senate  of  the  loss  of  for- 
mer U.S.  Senator  James  Mead  of  New 
York.  He  was  a  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant and  devoted  his  life  to  the  people  of 
New  York  and  the  Nation.  He  served 
in  this  body  with  great  distinction  and 
will  be  missed  by  the  countless  people 
privileged  to  know  and  associate  with 

him. 

During   his    years    of    public    service 
y)annlng  just  short  of  one  half  a  cen- 
tury Jim  Mead  had  established  a  long 
and  enviable  reputation.    Born  In  1885 
at  Mount  Morris,  N.Y..  he  began  his  pub- 
lic career  as  a  supervisor  for  Erie  County, 
1914.    Two  years  later,  he  was  elected 
State  assemblyman  for  Erie  County,  a 
position  he  held  until  1918  when  he  ran 
a  successful  campaign  for  Congress  In 
the  42d  District  of  New  York.     He  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  in  1938  subsequent 
to  the  death  of  Senator  Royal  S.  Cope- 
land.    He   served   In   the   Senate   until 
1947  when  he  chose  to  run  for  Governor 
of  New  York  against  Thomas  E.  Dewey. 
This  was  the  only  election  of  the  18  in 
which  he  participated  that  he  lost.    In 
1949  he  was  appointed  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  in  the  following 
year,  he  became  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Jim  Mead  was  a  fine  man— sensitive 
to  the  public  Interest,  dedicated  to  the 
well-being  of  the  Nation.  An  Infiuen- 
tial  representative  from  New  York,  an 
able  leader  on  the  national  scene,  his 
memory  will  long  remain  a  source  of  In- 
spiration to  all  those  who  serve  in  pub- 
lic office.  I  feel  privileged  to  have 
known  him  and  I  will  miss  him  greatly 
as  will  many  others  who  had  admiration 
for  his  statesmanship  and  deep  affection 
for  his  warm  personality. 

My  deepest  sympathy  to  his  family, 
especially  to  his  devoted  brother  and  my 
good  friend,  George  Mead,  in  this  hour 
of  their  bereavement. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  join  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  in  what 
he  has  had  to  say  about  our  late  col- 
league Jim  Mead.  Mr.  Mead  was  an  out- 
standing Senator  and  a  great  represent- 
ative of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  His  contributions  in  many  fields 
were  vigorous  and  enduring.  His  pass- 
ing Is  a  great  loss.     I  join  the  Senator 


from  New  York  in  extending  condolences 
and  sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Keating!  in  a  very  brief 
memorial  to  former  Senator  Jim  Mead, 
who  passed  away  at  Lakeland.  Fla.,  on 
Sunday.  Senator  Mead  was  a  very  long- 
standing personal  friend  of  mine;  a  very 
distinguished  figure  in  New  York  public 
life;  and  a  Senator  who  served  with  dis- 
tinction and  then  went  on  to  carve  out 
a  new  career  in  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

Jim  Mead,  who  came  from  Buffalo, 
was  always  a  great  figure  to  me  because 
of  his  tremendous  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  others  In  public  life  and  his 
abundant  and  Infectious  good  humor. 
The  Jim  Mead  smile  will  always  Uve  with 
me,  and  with  many  others  who  knew 
him. 

I  extend  to  his  family  my  condolences 
and  those  of  Mrs.  Javlts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  In- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
article  on  Jim  Mead  which  appeared  In 
the  New  York  Times  of  yesterday,  March 
16    1964.  _^  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ex-Senator    Mead    of   New    York    Dies 
Lakeland,    Pla..     March     IS.^James     M. 
Mead,  former  U.S.  Senator  from  New  York, 
died  tonight  in  Lakeland  General  Hospital 
at  the  age  of  78. 

Mr.  Mead,  a  stanch  New  Dealer,  was  a 
familiar  figure  in  Washington  for  nearly  40 
years. 

He  went  to  the  Capital  in  1918  as  Repre- 
sentative from  New  York's  42d  Congressional 
District,  which  then  comprised  Erie  County. 
In  1938  he  resigned  from  the  House  to  fill  a 
vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  Senator 
Royal  S.  Copeland.  a  Republican.  Two  years 
later  he  was  elected  to  a  full,  6-year  term. 

In  1946  Mr.  Mead  was  defeated  by  Thomas 
E.  Dewey  for  Governor  of  New  York.  From 
1950  to  1955  he  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  his  last  post 
in  Washington  was  that  of  director  of  New 
York  SUte's  Commerce  Department  office 
there. 

As  legislator,  Mr.  Mead  was  the  author  of 
the  44-hour  week  law,  and  later  the  40-hour 
law,  for  postal  employees.  A  former  rail- 
road switchman,  he  considered  labor  legis- 
lation his  "particular  field." 

He  was  active  on  more  than  a  dozen  com- 
mittees as  a  Senator  and  was  chairman  of 
the  controversial  Senate  War  Investigating 
Committee  Former  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  held  this  post  when  he  was  a  Sen- 
ator. 

Investigations  by  this  committee  of  Irreg- 
ularities m  the  disposal  of  war  surpluses 
and  the  excesses.  Including  waste  of  man- 
power, at  various  defense  projects  served  to 
keep  Mr.  Mead  constantly  In  the  public  no- 
tice early  In  1945. 

Mr.  Mead  was  well  liked  In  Washington. 
He  was  good  natured,  a  good  talker,  and  a 
genial  mixer.  Above  all.  though,  he  was  pic- 
tured as  a  sincere  and  very  hard  working 
legislator. 


A.  Parley,  then  State  Democratic  chairman. 
The  vote  was  623  to  393  for  Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Bennett  was  defeated  In  the  general 
election  by  Mr.  Dewey.  By  1944.  2  years  be- 
fore the  next  election.  Mr.  Mead  was  said  to 
have  the  Democratic  nomination  sewed  up. 

He  did,  Mr.  Mead  was  nominated  to  run 
against  Governor  Dewey  In  1946.  Despite  an 
energetic  campaign — directed  by  Robert  F. 
Wagner — Mr.  Mead  lost  by  687.151  votes. 


A  RAILROAD  WATER  BOY 

Mr.  Mead  was  born  on  December  27.  1885, 
near  the  Lackawanna  railroad  tracks  In 
Mount  Morris.  N.Y.,  a  son  of  Thomas  and 
Jane  Kelly  Mead.  His  father  was  a  railroad 
section  boss,  his  brothers  and  uncles  all  were 
railroad  employee.  When  he  was  5  the  fam- 
ily moved  to  Buffalo.  Young  James  first 
worked  for  the  railroad  as  a  water  boy,  then 
In  turn  as  a  lamp-lighter,  spike-mauler, 
track -walker,  shopman,  and   switchman. 

In  1911  he  spent  several  months  In  Wash- 
ington on  the  police  force.  On  returning  to 
Buffalo,  Mr.  Mead  became  active  In  local 
politics  while  continuing  to  work  as  yard 
switchman  for  the  Erie  RaUroad.  He  served 
a  year  on  the  Erie  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors before  his  election  as  an  assemblyman 
In  1914.  For  a  short  time  he  was  president 
of  his  switchmen's  union  local. 

In  carving  out  his  long  political  career, 
which  Included  four  1-year  terms  In  the 
State  assembly.  Mr.  Mead  also  worked  to  at- 
tain an  education.  He  had  quit  grammar 
school  to  go  to  work  but  when  he  was  20 
and  still  working  for  the  railroad,  he  studied 
at  the  Caton  School  of  Engineering  and  the 
Buffalo  Institute  of  Technology.  Later, 
while  In  Washington  on  the  police  force,  he 
started  the  study  of  law.  and  for  many  years 
after  his  election  to  Congress  he  took  special 
courses  at  various  colleges. 

Serving  in  the  assembly  until  elected  to 
Congress  In  1918,  Mr.  Mead  supported  rail- 
road-labor legislation  and  measures  for  safe- 
ty on  railroads,  for  Improvement  of  condi- 
tions of  women  and  children  In  Industry  and 
for  workmen's  compensation. 

Mr.  Mead  was  a  forceful  orator  and  liked 
rough-and-tumble  debates.  It  was  these 
qauUtles  that  brought  him  to  the  attention 
of  his  fellow  railroad  workers,  who  elected 
him  to  the  union  presidency. 

His  hobbles  while  a  political  figure  were 
the  same  he  had  when  he  was  a  worker — 
baseball  and  stamp  collecting.  He  once  was 
part  owner  of  the  Buffalo  baseball  team. 


He  wanted  very  badly  to  be  Governor  of 
New  York.  He  had  sought  his  party's  nomi- 
nation for  the  post  In  1942  with  the  backing 
of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Despite  strong  pressure  from  the  National 
and  State  administrations  for  Mr.  Mead,  the 
convention  nominated  Attorney  General 
John  J.  Bennett.  Jr..  the  candidate  of  James 


TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other Georgia  community  has  suffered 
a  severe  economic  blow  which  can  be 
traced  almost  directly  to  the  increasing 
flow  of  imported  textiles  into  the  United 
States. 

Last  Friday,  approximately  500  mill- 
workers  at  Cedartown,  Ga.,  were  notified 
that  they  probably  will  be  out  of  a  job  in 
4  months.  The  plant,  Indian  Head  Mills, 
Inc..  said  it  could  no  longer  operate  in 
the  face  of  unfair  competition  by  foreign 
Imports. 

The  State  of  Georgia  has  particularly 
been  hurt  in  recent  years  by  the  closing 
of  mills  because  of  the  textUe  import 
problem. 

In  the  fall  of  1962,  the  Peerless  Woolen 
Mills  of  Rossville.  Ga.,  was  forced  to  close 
down  and  approximately  2,000  workers 
were  thrown  out  of  a  job.  Last  year,  a 
textile  mill  in  Covington,  Ga.,  which  em- 
ployed 400  persons,  suffered  a  similar 

fate.  ^    ^ 

Mr  President,  something  must  be  done 
to  correct  this  intolerable  situation.    We 
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cannot  sit  by  and  watch  American  tex- 
tile mills  shut  down,  one  after  another, 
because  of  unfair  competition  from 
abroad. 

The  impending  closing  of  the  mill  at 
Cedartown.  along  with  a  companion 
plant  at  Talladega.  Ala.,  shows  with 
striking  clarity  what  is  happening  to 
domest'c  textile  mills  because  of  In- 
creased foreign  Imports. 

James  M.  Flack,  a  vice  president  of  the 
Indian  Head  Mills,  explained  why  it  was 
either  selling  out  or  closing  down.  He 
said  the  mill  could  no  longer  operate 
profitably  because  of  the  continuing  flood 
of  worsted  fabric  Imports  into  the  do- 
mestic market. 

In  1963.  imports  of  mens  wear  worsteds 
accounted  for  30  percent  of  the  total 
U.S.  consimnption.  This  is  an  increase 
of  18  percent  from  1961.  The  Import  of 
wool  fabrics  from  Japan  alone  in  the 
flrst  10  months  of  1963  increased  almost 
40  percent  over  the  same  period  in  1962. 

The  shutdown  of  the  Cedartown  plant 
will,  of  course,  be  a  disastrous  turn  of 
events  for  the  local  economy.  Indian 
Head  Mills  employed  about  500  persons 
which  accounted  for  approximately  25 
percent  of  the  total  labor  force  in  that 
area. 

The  United  States  has  negotiated 
agreements  with  reference  to  cotton  tex- 
tile Imports,  and  to  some  extent  these 
have  been  helpful.  But  in  the  area  of 
woolens  and  synthetic  fibers,  foreign  im- 
ports still  pose  a  great  threat  to  our  mills, 
and.  in  fact,  is  driving  them  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Along  with  a  number  of  other  inter- 
ested Senators.  I  have  been  to  the  White 
House  three  times  in  recent  months  to 
d'scuss  this  problem,  and  on  Wednesday 
of  this  week,  there  will  be  a  conference 
with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

It  shall  be  my  purpose  to  attempt  to 
ach'eve  positive  action  to  remedy  the 
import  problem  which  gives  foreign  tex- 
tile manufacturers  a  distinct  and  unfair 
advantage  over  American  mills. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  point  to  place  In  the  Ricord 
telegrams  from  Mr.  Albert  P.  Moore, 
chairman  of  the  Cedartown  City  Com- 
mission, and  M.  M.  Cornelius,  chairman 
of  the  Polk  County  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners. I  also  ask  to  place  in  the  Rxc- 
ORO  a  news  article  pertaining  to  the  clos- 
ing of  Indian  Head  Mills,  which  was 
written  by  Jim  Montgomery  of  the  At- 
lanta Constitution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro.  as  follows: 

CvDARTOWN.  Oa..  March  14,  1904. 
Senator  Hkbman  Talmaogk. 
Washington.  DC: 

We  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
moat  dloaatroua  economic  blow  to  our  com- 
munity. It  can  best  be  explained  by  quoting 
to  you  a  news  release  Just  submitted  to  me 
as  chairman  of  the  Cedartown  City  Commis- 
sion. "March  13.  19«4— Indian  Head  Mills. 
Inc..  plans  to  withdraw  from  the  worsted 
fabric  Industry  and  Is  currently  making 
efforts  to  sell  Its  Uxbrldge  Division  as  a  go- 
ing business,  Jack  M.  Flack,  vice  president, 
announced  Ux bridge  Is  a  producer  of  mens- 
wear  worsted  and  automotive  upholstery 
fabrics  Mr.  Flack  said  the  continuing  flood 
of  worsted  fabric  Imports  Into  the  domestic 
market  has  made  It  lncr«aslngly  dlfBcult  to 


operate  the  division  profitably  now  or  In  the 
foreseeable  future.  Imports  of  menswear 
worsteds  accounted  for  30  percent  of  the 
total  U.S.  consumption  In  1063.  up  from  18 
percent  from  1961.  Wool  fabric  Imports  from 
Japan  alone  for  the  flrst  10  months  of  1963 
Increased  almost  40  percent  over  the  same 
period  In  1963,  according  to  the  statistics  of 
the  Census  Bureau,  rising  to  33.341.000 
square  yards  Mr  Flack  noted  that  Indian 
Head  Mills  has  made  substantial  capital 
expenditures  In  Its  two  mills  at  Cedartown, 
Oa  ,  and  Talladega.  Ala  He  said.  It  Is  a  great 
disappointment  to  all  concerned  that  these 
measures  have  not  enabled  the  division  to 
overcome  the  economic  disadvantages  It  has 
faced.  If  efforts  to  sell  the  division  or  Its 
Individual  mills  as  a  continuing  operation 
are  not  successful,  the  plants  will  be  run  out 
In  an  orderly  manner  of  a  period  of  about 
4  months.  Total  employment  In  the  two 
mills  Is  about  900." 

The  Cedartown  plant  employs  over  SCO 
and  this  covers  about  20  to  25  percent  of  our 
labor  force  We  urgently  solicit  your  advice 
and  assistance. 

Albiht  P  Moose. 
Chairman.  Cedartown  City  Commission. 


Ceoaktown.  Oa..  March  14. 1964. 
Senator  Hcxman  E.  Talmaooe. 
Washington,  DC: 

On  March  13,  1964,  Indian  Head  Mills,  Inc  , 
111  West  40th  Street,  New  York,  NY,  an- 
nounced their  withdrawal  from  the  worsted 
fabric  Industry  which  will  Involve  the  clos- 
ing of  their  mills  at  Cedartown,  Oa.  (em- 
ployment over  600).  and  Talladega,  Ala. 

This  situation  has  developed  due  to  the 
flood  of  worsted  fabric  imports  Into  the  do- 
mestic market:  a  total  of  30  percent  of  US 
consumption  In  1963  Increases  from  Japan 
alone  for  the  first  10  months  of  1963  Increased 
40  percent  over  the  same  period   In   1962. 

The  loss  of  this  Industry  will  be  a  mortal 
blow  to  the  economy  of  this  county.  We 
urge  your  concerted  efforts  In  stopping  this 
flood  of  Imported  fabrics  Into  the  domestic 
market. 

M.  M.  CoKNn.rnB. 
Chairman,  the  Board  of  Commtssionert 
of  Roads  arul  Revenues,  Polk  County 


CsDAmTOWN  Mill  To  Bb  Ci.osxo  or  Solo  in  4 

Months 

(By  Jim  Montgomery) 

A  textile  mill  at  Cedartown  employing 
some  500  workers  Is  to  be  sold  or  closed 
within  4  months.  Its  owner  told  the  Consti- 
tution Friday. 

Indian  Head  Mills,  Inc..  New  York,  also 
said  the  same  fate  awaits  a  related  400- 
employee  mill  In  Talladega,  Ala. 

It  said  employees  of  both  mills  were  told  of 
the  decision  Friday 

Closing  of  the  Georgia  plant  would  deal  a 
severe  blow  to  the  Cedartown-Rockmart 
a  ea.  which  has  for  years  been  rated  by  the 
US.  Labor  Department  as  a  pocket  of  pro- 
longed high  unemployment. 

An  Indian  Head  spokesman  said  the  com- 
pany will  make  every  effort  to  sell  the  mills 
singly  or  together  as  going  enterprises,  but 
that  operations  will  be  discontinued  4 
months  from  now  If  they  are  not  sold  by 
that  time. 

The  company  said  Its  decision  to  sell  or 
close  Its  two  Uxbrldge  division  mills  was 
triggered  by  sharply  Increased  Imports  of 
cheaper  worsted-synthetic  fabrics  from 
abroad. 

The  Cedartown  and  Talladega  mills  pro- 
duce worsted  and  worsted-synthetic  blend 
fabrics  for  the  manufacture  of  men's  and 
boys'  suits,  slacks,  topcoats  and  uniforms, 
and  synthetic  upholstery  fabrics  for  the 
automobile  Industry. 

Indian  Head  acquired  the  mills  from 
Amerace  Corporation  In  August  of  1960. 
Since  then  It  has  Invested  an  estimated  91 
million  to  expand  and  modernise  them.  In- 


creasing total  employment  by  170  worken  tt 
Cedartown  and  by  about  half  that  numh»  ^ 
Talladega  ^" 

In  Its  1963  annual  report,  la8ue<l  \ut 
month.  Indian  Head  said  Its  consoll(Ut«d 
sales  Increased  slightly  to  a  record  11(34 
million,  but  that  profits  slumped  by  ss  p^f 
cent  from  Just  over  $4  million  to  barelv  ^ 
million.  ^ 

The  annual  report  described  1963  as  s  Tsar 
of  "major  transition"  for  two  plants  "durlni 
particularly  difficult  circumstances  in  tS« 
worsted  fabric  Industry,  with  the  result  thst 
their  performance  was  particularly  dliap. 
pointing" 

A  corporation  vice  president.  James  if 
Flack,  said  In  Cedartown  Friday  that  the 
continuing  flood  of  worsted  fabric  Imports 
Into  the  domestic  market  has  made  it  tn> 
creaslngly  difficult  to  operate  the  mllli 
profltably  now  or  In  the  foreseeable  futur* 


CAN  EQUALITY  BE  FORCED? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  we 
hear  a  great  deal  these  days  about 
equality  and  the  law.  There  are  Impts. 
sioned  public  debates  about  alleged  In- 
equalities In  our  land,  about  the  haves 
and  the  have-nots,  about  the  advantaged 
and  the  disadvantaged. 

We  hear  it  argued  that  this  should 
not  be  and  It  must  be  set  right.  Ourj 
is  a  democracy  where  all  men  are  free 
and  equal.  It  is  said,  and  if  there  are  not 
already  laws  to  guarantee  freedom  and 
equality,  then  we  should  enact  laws  and 
more  laws  until  the  situation  is  remedied. 

This,  of  course.  Is  fallacious  reasoning 
and  unsound  philosophy.  We  can  In- 
sure the  freedom  of  our  people  from  op- 
pression by  Its  own  Ctovemment  or  any 
other,  and  we  can  achieve  equality  un- 
der the  law  for  all  of  our  citizens. 

But  I  submit  that  to  try  to  legislate 
equality  in  all  human  endeavor  Is  an 
exercise  in  futility.  Moreover,  we  should 
not  even  try  to  do  so.  because  whenever 
we  do  we  find  ourselves  tampering  with 
the  Individual  liberty  of  all  citizens  In  the 
special  interests  of  a  few. 

Charles  E.  Whittaker.  retired  Justice 
of  the  US.  Supreme  Court,  discussed 
this  problem  recently  in  a  speech  at 
Southeast  Missouri  State  College.  He 
held  that  democracy  was  never  intended 
to  be  a  leveler  of  men,  but.  instead.  It 
is  meant  to  allow  each  man  to  find  hli 
own  way  on  the  ladder  of  8w:hlevement, 
and  to  climb  as  high  as  his  ambition  and 
ability  will  permit. 

Justice  Whittaker  points  out  with 
great  truth  that  forced  equality  is  111 
advised,  if  not  Imposlsble.  under  our  sys- 
tem of  government,  and  that  mere  legis- 
lation will  not  solve  all  of  our  problems. 

As  he  points  out.  and  as  I  have  long 
contended,  these  are  problems  of  human 
nature,  arid  not  Just  economics  and 
sociology. 

There  is  great  wisdom  in  the  remarks 
of  Justice  Whittaker.  and  inasmuch  as 
they  are  pertinent  to  the  pending  busi- 
ness. I  commend  them  to  the  Memben 
of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  ablest  men  to  serve  on  our 
highest  Court  in  recent  years  was  Hoa 
Charles  E.  Whittaker,  of  Kansas. 

After  a  splendid  academic  and  profes- 
sional education,  he  became  a  member 
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-  large  and  successful  law  firm. 
Jhpn  he  served,  flrst.  as  a  district  Judge 
i^  then  as  a  member  of  the  Circuit 
JWt  of  Appeals  before  his  appointment 
M1957  by  President  Eisenhower  to  be  a 
SJnher  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
urJustlce  Whittaker  knew  the  Constl- 
mtlon  as  It  was  written:  he  knew  how 
thnse  who  had  written  it  intended  for 
tt  tTbe  construed  because  all  issues  In- 
«Wng  construction  were  fully  discussed 
to  the  Federalist  Papers  and  in  the 
r.tifvlnK  conventions.  Last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  Mr.  Justice  Whittaker  knew 
what  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  had  said 
tbout  various  constitutional  issues. 

Mr  Justice  Whittaker  was  that  type  of 
u-yer  and  that  type  of  Jurist,  of  whom 
«  now  have  all  too  few,  who  believed 
that  the  sole  function  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  to  interpret  the  Constitution 
ind  not  to  amend  it.  Yet,  when  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Court  in  1957  and 
took  a  solemn  oath  to  support  and  up- 
hold the  Constitution,  he  found  himself 
in  the  midst  of  colleagues  who  were  bent 
on  overruling  all  previous  decisions  of 
the  Court  which  were  in  conflict  with 
current  social  trends  and  who  would  not 
hesitate  to  torture  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  in  order  to  reach  a  conclu- 
sion calculated  to  further  a  social  objec- 
tive 

As  an  Illustration  of  how  unhappy  Mr. 
Justice  Whittaker  became  under  those 
adverse  conditions,  we  need  only  refer 
to  the  fact  that  he  dissented  90  times 
and  wrote  40  dissenting  opinions  in  a 
brief  period  of  5  years  and  then,  in  dis- 
gust, he  resigned. 

Recently,  Mr.  Justice  Whittaker  made 
a  speech  at  Southeast  Missouri  State 
CoUege  in  which  he  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  fallacies  of  the  pending  civil 
rights  bill  his  keen  and  penetrating  mind 
and  his  allegiance  to  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. That  address  entitled  "Can  In- 
tegration Be  Forced  by  Federal  Law?" 
was  published  in  the  March  23  issue  of 
D8.  News  &  World  Report.  I  Join  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Georgia  in  obtaining  permission  for  the 
address  to  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Juinci  WHrrTAKBK  Raises  the  Qttestion: 
"Can  integration  Be  Pobced  bt  Federal 
Uw?" 

(As  Congress  debates  civil  rights,  a  retired 
Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  warns  the 
country  against  expecting  any  law  cw  any 
democratic  government  to  be  "a  leveler  of 
men."  Charles  E.  Whittaker.  discussing 
fundamentals,  raises  the  question  of 
whether  Integration  can  be  forced  by  Federal 
law  Justice  Whittaker,  who  had  been  a 
Federal  district  Judge  and  an  appeals  court 
Judge,  went  on  the  Supreme  Court  In  1957, 
and  thus  did  not  take  part  In  the  school 
•egregatlon  decision  of  1964.) 

Although  our  people  do  not  agree  upon 
the  reasons,  or  even  that  there  are  any  good 
reasons,  for  much  of  the  existing  unrest 
smong  them,  they  seem  generally  to  appre- 
ciate that  we  are  Involved  In  unusual  fer- 
ment and  are  groping  our  way  through  an 
era  of  vast  technological  development  and 
of  clamor  for  rapid  and  sweeping  economic 
and  sociological  change. 

Despite  the  constitutional  guarantee  of 
equal    protection    of    the    laws.    It   has   be- 


come, as  all  have  witnessed,  a  common  prac- 
tice for  those  of  our  people  who  have  special 
Interests  to  form  or  aline  with  special  groups 
of  like  Interests  for  the  purpose  of  asserting 
the  weight  of  organized  pressures  upon  their 
fellow  citizens  and  the  Government,  to  force 
concession  of  what  some  regard  as  special, 
and  sometimes  preferred,  treatment.  Thart 
pressurized  action.  In  turn.  Invites,  If  It  does 
not  Incite,  those  of  different  views  or  Inter- 
esU  to  resist,  and  sometimes  to  retaliate, 
through  the  formation  of.  or  allnement  with, 
opposing  groups  and  the  use  of  similar  group 
pressures. 

Often,  emotional  Issues  are  Involved,  the 
pitch  of  tensions  runs  high,  and  Imprudent, 
unreasoned,  and  occasionally  intemperate 
and  even  Irresponsible  statements  are  made 
by  one  side  and  answered  In  kind  by  the 

other.  ^,  ,        .. 

Frequently.  In  carrying  on  this  dialog,  the 
practices  of  the  master  propagandist  are 
emulated  In  coining  and  using  terms  de- 
signed to  cast  Ignominious  aspersions  on 
generic  terms  and  concepts.  And,  on  occa- 
sions, accomplishment  of  desired  ends  Is 
sought  through  purposefully  casting  confu- 
sion upon  generic  terms  by  intentionally  mis- 
using them;  or  through  the  use,  or  misuse, 
of  coined  catchwords  or  cliches  of  no  con- 
crete meaning;  and.  whether  so  Intended  or 
not.  those  usages  appeal  only  to  prejudice 
and  passions  and  arouse  more  rancor  than 
reason.  .    ,      ., 

Surely  such  Irresponsible  recriminations 
and  term  usages  settle  nothing,  but  only 
divide  and  confuse  people  and  create  new 
problems.  They  cannot  be  a  good  substitute 
for.  or  supplant,  the  cooperative,  calm  and 
res{x>nslble  reasoning  processes  which  «- 
perlence  has  proven  are  the  only  peaceful 
means  of  solving  Issues. 

Today  there  Is  a  wide  tendency  to  speaX 
argumentatlvely  through  the  use  of  catch- 
words Some  of  those  that  are  commonly 
heard  are  terms  of  fairly  definite  meaning, 
such  as  "segregation."  '•discrimination"  and 
"integration,"  but  even  they  are  often  used 
with  little  fidelity  to  their  true  meaning. 
Others  are  advanced  as  terms  of  definite 
meaning,  or  of  art,  when  In  fact,  as  often 
used,  they  are  meaningless. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  "dUcrlmlnatlon. 
In  Its  legal  sense,  is  not  different  from  Its 
dictionary  meaning.     In  Its  legal  sense  It  Is. 
broadly,    a   synonym   for   the    14th    amend- 
ments prohibition  of  unequal  protection  of 

the  laws.  ,     ^     ^ 

The  term  "segregation"  Is.  In  legal  effect, 
but  another  synonym  for  prohibited  "dis- 
crimination." The  term  "desegregation"  is  a 
coined  one  of  awkwa'd  and  dubious  meaning. 
But  the  term  "integration."  though  com- 
monly used  as  a  synonym  of  "antidiscrim- 
ination" or  "antlsegregatlon."  actually  has  a 
very  different  meaning,  and  embraces  the 
concept  of  mixing— well  lll\istrated  by  the 
transfer  of  schoolchildren  from  their  home 
district  to  a  distant  district  for  the  purpose 
not  of  avoiding  "discrimination."  but  of  af- 
firmatively "Integrating"  the  races. 

There  Is,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  held, 
a  clear  basis  In  the  fundamental  law  of  our 
land,  and  particularly  In  the  14th  amend- 
ment of  the  VS.  Constitution,  for  striking 
down  "State  acts"  of  "discrimination"  and 
hence  "segregation"  In  all  "public"  Institu- 
tions, including  State  public  schools,  as  vio- 
lative of  that  amendment's  guarantee  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws.  But,  as  the 
law  stands  today,  there  Is  no  Federal — dis- 
tinguished from  State — legal  basis  for  com- 
pelling "Integration." 

I  say  this  simply  because  It  has  been  so 
held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  In  Its  only  opinion  on  the  point  thus 
far  rendered.  In  1875.  Congress  passed  what 
It  termed  a  Civil  Rights  Act,  by  which  It 
provided,  among  other  things.  In  section  1: 
"That  all  persons  within  the  Jurlsdlc- 
Uon  of  the  United  Statee  shall  be  entitled 


to  the  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the  ac- 
commodations, advantages,  facilities,  and 
privileges  of  Inns,  public  conveyances  on  land 
or  water,  theaters,  and  other  places  of  pub- 
lic amusement;  subject  only  to  the  condi- 
tions and  limitations  established  by  law, 
and  applicable  alike  to  citizens  of  every  race 
and  color,  regardless  of  any  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude." 

The  constitutionality  of  that  act  was  as- 
sailed in  the  Supreme  Court  In  1883.  and, 
after  full  hearing,  the  Covirt,  with  one  dis- 
sent, struck  the  act  down  as  violative  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution,  upon  the  ground 
that  that  act  of  Congress  sought  "to 
establish  a  code  of  municipal  law  regula- 
tive of  all  private  rights  between  man  and 
man  In  society."  and  was  not  within  the  pow- 
ers delegated  to  the  National  Government  by 
the  States  and  the  people  through  the  Con- 
stitution, and  was  therefore  beyond  the  pow- 
er of  Congress  to  enact.  That  opinion  Is  re- 
ported In  109  US.  at  page  1. 

This  Is  one  of  the  bases  upon  which  cer- 
tain Senators  and  others  are  resisting  pas- 
sage of  the  presently  pending  civil  rights 
bill.  They  contend  and  argue,  among  other 
things,  that  the  bill  Is  unconstitutional  un- 
der the  holding  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
civil  rights  cases  cited,  and  that  Members 
of  Congress,  being  sworn  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution, should  not  enact  a  law  that  1b  be- 
yond the  constitutional  power. 

Those  espousing  passage  of  the  pending 
bin  take  note,  of  course,  of  the  holding, 
and  the  effect  of  the  holding,  of  the  Court's 
1883  opinion  In  the  civil  rights  cases,  but 
they  seem  to  contend  that  the  changed  con- 
ditions and  mores  of  advancing  times  have 
shown  a  need  for  such  legislation  that  did 
not  exist  In  1883,  and  that  these  changes 
Justify  a  different  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stltuUon;  and  they  seem  to  hope  that  the 
Court.  If  again  presented  with  the  question, 
would  find  Its  1883  opinion  to  be  an  er- 
roneously narrow  Interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  that  the  present  bill  Is  with- 
in Congress  constitutional  powers. 

I.  of  course,  have  no  Information,  and  in- 
tend no  expression,  upon  how  that  argument 
might  fare  In  the  Court,  or  even  upon  how 
It  ought  to  fare  there.  I  simply  Indicate 
here  the  principal  bases  over  which  the  con- 
tending factions  in  the  Congress  are  disput- 
ing Of  course,  no  concrete  meaning  can  be 
ascribed  to  a  ClvU  Rights  Act.  The  term 
"civil  rights"  Is  not  a  term  of  art,  but,  when 
abstractly  used.  Is  vlrtuaUy  meaningless. 
Such  an  act,  as  any  other,  can  derive  mean- 
ing only  from  its  contents  and  not  from  Its 
caption.  Today  we  have  several  civil  rights 
acts  and  all  our  cltlzerxs  have  "clvU  rights," 
but  It  seems  that  the  existing  acts  do  not 
sattefy  all,  and  there  Is  clamor  for  a  broader, 
deeper,  and  more  rigid  one. 

a  pa«allel  with  a  discaroed  law 
A  principal  controversy  seems  to  center 
over  what  U  called  the  "pubUc  accommoda- 
tions" features  of  the  pending  bill.  Those 
features,  while  not  Identical  with,  are  very 
like  the  ones  conUlned  In  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1875,  which  act,  as  stated,  was  held 
unconstitutional  by  the  Court  In  1883. 

Many  people  seem  to  be  quite  nonspecific 
and  unclear  In  their  use  of  the  term  "public 
accommodations." 

Those  espousing  passage  of  the  pending 
bin  seem  to  take  the  view  that  aU,  or  nearly 
all  entreprenexirlal  establishments  that  do 
business  generally  with  the  pubUc  are,  or 
ought  to  be  held  to  be,  "public." 

Those  who  resist  passage  of  the  pending 
bill  seem  to  take  the  view  that.  In  the  pres- 
ently existing  legal  sense,  as  In  the  diction- 
ary sense,  only  those  enterprises  which  are 
carried  on  by.  or  are  lawfully  and  fully  regu- 
lated by,  the  State  or  Federal  Government— 
usually  tax  supported  or  subsidized  enter- 
prises—are "public,"  and  that  all  others, 
such  as  one's  home,  club,  store,  shop  or  office. 
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or  hit  r«at«urmnt  or  hoUl.  are  "private"  cn- 
terprtaea.  to  which  only  thoee  who  are  ex- 
preaaly  or  Impliedly  Invited  may,  of  right, 
come  and  enter  And  they  contend  that. 
Inaamuch.  and  ao  long  aa.  thla  la  eo.  any 
invitation  expreaaly  or  Impliedly  extended 
to  membera  of  the  public  may  be  withdrawn 
or  negated  by  any  private  entrepreneur  for 
wholly  arbitrary  reaaona.  or  for  no  reaaon. 
almply  by  the  giving  or  poating  of  a  notice 
accordingly,  and  that  It  la  beyond  the  con- 
atltuUonal  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— dlatlngulahed  from  the  State  govern- 
ment— aa  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
civil  rigbta  caaea  In  1883.  to  do  anything 
about  It. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  enter  that  controversy, 
or  to  do  more.  In  thla  connection,  than  to 
point  out  the  Importance  of  ascribing  to 
worda.  Including  the  words  "public"  and 
"private."  their  true  meanlnga  In  any  rea- 
aoned  and  enlightening  dlacuaalon  of  laaues 
that  revolve  around  them 

aiAL     MEANING    OF    "KQUAL    OProaTTJNrTY" 

I  paaa  now  to  an  expreaalon  of  aome  views 
on  argumenta  by  cliches,  and  on  some  demo- 
cratic fundamentAla 

We  Americana  correctly  and  proudly  say 
that  our  Oovernment  Is  founded  upon  the 
concept  that  all  men  are  created  equal 
Doubtleaa  all  men  are  created  equal  In  the 
sight  of  Ood  and  of  all  Ood-f earing  men 
Thla.  I  think  wo  must  agree.  Includes  the 
concept  that  all  men  are  entitled  to  equality 
of  opportunity  But  that.  I  alao  think  we 
must  agree.  Is  but  an  opportunity  to  prove 
unequal  talents. 

Today  there  are  well-meaning  persons  who 
argue  that  all  men  are.  of  right,  entitled  to 
permanent  economic  equality  Thla.  I  think. 
Is  Utopian  beyond  our  capacltlea  to  deliver. 
In  a  democracy  like  ours,  the  term  "equality" 
must  mean,  at  least,  that  government.  State 
or  Federal — quite  apart  and  distinguished 
from  the  Individual — cannot  and  must  not 
deny  to  any  citizen:  (a)  the  right  to  equal 
learning;  (b)  the  right  to  equal  treatment; 
(c)  the  right  to  equal  Justice,  and  (d)  the 
equal  right  of  suffrage 

But  democracy,  aa  a  system  of  government. 
Is  not.  and  waa  never  Intended  to  be.  a  lev- 
eler  of  men  Quite  the  contrary.  It  permits, 
and  was  intended  to  permit,  the  gifted,  the 
energetic,  the  creative  and  the  thrifty,  eco- 
nomically at  least,  to  rise  above  the  maaaes, 
and  It  Intends  to  leave  each  man  free  to  earn 
and  And  his  own  level  on  the  stairway  to  the 
top.  We  may  Justifiably  be  disturbed  by 
thoee  who  advocate  soclallatic  means  and 
objectives  as  the  answer  to  the  problems  of 
democracy,  and  especially  to  the  problems  of 
economic  "equality  " 

If  men  really  want  permanent  economic 
equality,  they  may  find  It  only  In  commu- 
nlam.  for  such  Is  th^  central  theme  of  that 
philosophy  Permanent  economic  equality 
can  only  be  had.  as  history  teaches,  by  the 
surrender  of  certain  liberties,  particularly 
by  those  sufflclently  capable  and  energetic  to 
forge  ahead  of  the  masses,  as  enforced 
"equality"  necessarily  holds  or  cuts  them 
back  to  the  standards  of  the  mediocre  or  be- 
low. 

If  men  want  true  liberty  and  a  fair  por- 
tion of  equality — which  It  seems  Is  all  that 
ever  can  be  had — they  must  turn  to  democ- 
racy and  adhere  to  Its  principles  Generally 
men  who  are  free  do  not  remain  economically 
equal,  and  men  who  remain  economically 
equal  are  not  free 

Now.  turning  specifically  to  argiunenta 
by  cliches.  I  think  we  may  Justifiably  be  con- 
cerned by  those  would-be  leaders  who  voice 
slogans  which  appear  on  the  surface  to  be 
logical,  and  some  even  religious,  but  which 
In  truth  are  neither  I  hope  you  will  bear 
with  me  while  I  mention  Just  a  few : 

One  Is:  "The  world  owes  every  man  a  liv- 
ing." Thla  la  false  It  la  the  cry  of  the  lazy, 
the  Inept,  and  the  failures 


A  second  Is:  "Human  rlghta.  not  property 
rtghU  "  Are  these  rlghU  In  any  way  Incon- 
sistent or  mutually  deatructlve?  Is  not  the 
right  to  have  and  be  protected  In  property  a 
valuable  human  right?  Are  those  rlghU  not 
mutually  consistent  and  even  dependent? 
Any  thoughtful  observation  of  history  will 
disclose  that  where  there  has  not  been  pri- 
vate property  rights  there  has  not  been  what 
we  call  human  rlghta  Private  property 
rlghU  are  the  soil  In  which  our  concepts  of 
human  rlghta  grow  and  mature  Aa  long  as 
private  property  rlghta  are  secure,  human 
rlghU  will  endure,  expand,  and  evolve. 

A  third  la:  "Production  Is  for  use.  and  not 
for  profit "  This  phrase  was  coined  In  Rus- 
sia It  Is  high  sounding,  but  It's  a  phony. 
Again.  Is  there  any  Inconsistency  or  Im- 
morality In  producing  useful  things  at  a 
profit?  If  production  Is  not  to  yield  a  profit, 
there  will  be  no  Incentive  for  production. 
And  If  there  Is  no  incentive  to  produce,  there 
win  be  no  production  for  use  It  Is  the  In- 
centive of  profits  that  has  produced  the 
blessings  of  our  Nation  and  that  has  enabled 
her  to  grow,  progress,  and  develop  as  she 
has.  Reasonable  profita  are  essential  to  the 
general  well-being  of  our  society.  If  the 
state  were  to  take  over  under  the  slogan  of 
"use.  not  profits."  Initiative  would  be  de- 
stroyed, progress  would  be  halted,  and  soon 
stagnation  would  set  In.  to  the  Irreparable 
Injury  of  us  all 

tr    MEN    OBEY    ONLY    LAWS   THEY    LIKE 

A  fourth  la  "Obey  the  good  laws,  but 
breach  the  bad  onee  "  Who  Is  to  be  the  um- 
pire that  will  determine  which  are  good  and 
which  are  bad?  Does  not  that  cliche  Invite 
men  to  violate  the  laws  they  do  not  like? 
If  we  allow  men  to  obey  only  the  laws  they 
like,  will  we  not  be  trading  ordered  liberty 
for  chaos?  Though  we  have,  as  we  Justl- 
fi  ibly  and  proudly  boast,  a  Government  of 
laws  and  not  of  men.  we  must  recognize  that 
even  this  virtue  can  be  lost,  and  that  no 
man  Is  protected  by  the  law  unless  all  are 
equally  bound  by  and  required  to  obey  It 
No  man  will  be  secure  In  his  Just  rights  If 
power  Is  given  to.  or  held  to  exist  In.  the 
Oovernment  to  prefer  some  over  others. 
Would  not  such  a  concept  make  a  mockery 
of  the  constitutional  doctrine  of  "equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws"? 

A  fifth  Is:  "Action  now.  not  the  delays  of 
the  law."  Does  not  this  cliche  Implicitly 
advocate  such  direct  action  as  constitutes 
disrespect  for.  and  disobedience  of.  the  law 
and  Its  processes?  It  Is  true  that  due  process 
of  law.  being  a  refined  and  deliberate  proc- 
ess, administered  in  tribunals  that  fully  and 
patiently  hear  before  they  decide,  are  slow. 
But.  like  the  mills  of  the  gods,  though  they 
grind  slowly,  they  grind  exceedingly  fine, 
and  therefore  their  Judgments  are  most 
likely  CO  be  Just.  At  all  events,  such  Is  the 
backbone  of  our  American  system.  Should 
we  change  It.  or  permit  It  to  be  changed, 
and.  If  so.  for  what? 

'  A  sixth  Is:  "The  end  Justifies  the  means." 
That  philosophy  Is  the  direct  antithesis  of  a 
government  of  laws,  and  particularly  of  one 
that  guarantees  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  It  Is  even  antithetic  to  the  tenets  of 
all  religions.  It  Is  aa  false  as  It  Is  commu- 
nistic. It  was  upon  that  premise  that.  In 
communistic  lands,  certain  leaders,  who  had 
captured  power,  took  the  lives  of  many  and 
the  liberties  of  all.  They  thought  the  ends 
they  desired  Justified  the  means  they  used 

Those  who  would  seek  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems through  socialistic  processes,  rather 
than  through  democratic  ones,  are  heading 
down  the  road  to  darkness 

There  Is  no  hope  that  communistic  meth- 
ods will  solve  our  problems  In  reality,  our 
chief  problems  are  more  of  human  nature 
than  of  economics  and  sociology.  The  hon- 
est and  honorable  man  who  obeys  the  law 
but  has  two  cars  Is  not  preventing  another 
man  from  having  one  car.  Such  a  man 
who  earns  a  large  salary  Is  not  thereby  de- 
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prlvlng  another  who  earni  a  small  aalan 
The  man  who  owns  a  good  house  downot 
thereby  force  another  man  to  dwell  in  th« 
slums  The  honest.  Industrious  and  law 
abiding  people  who  prosper  under  our  free 
enterprise  system  surely  ought  not  to  be 
blamed  for  all  the  problems  that  plague  ths 
lives  of  those  who  do  not  prosper.  To  deny 
the  right  to  exceed  In  prosperity  to  some 
persons  would  necessarily  be  to  deny  ih« 
same  right  to  all  persons,  and  that  would  be 
to  destroy  the  Initiative  that  spells  progress 
and  even  liberty,  and  would  result  in  stag- 
nation, and.  eventually.  In  slavery  tortu 
of  us. 

The  prosperous  are  not  always  a  credit  to 
us,  but  they  are  not.  In  the  main,  parasites 
on  the  body  politic.  It  Is  therefore  wrong 
generally  to  condemn  those  who  by  enllghi- 
enment.  enterprise,  energy,  hard  work,  and 
thrift  have  become  successful,  or  even 
wealthy.  In  our  argumenta  for  what  we  some- 
times hear  called  equality. 

Even  the  redistribution  of  wealth  would 
not  solve,  or  even  long  ameliorate,  the  hu- 
man problems  that  plague  lu.  It  la  true 
that  wealth  Is  not  fairly  distributed  In  our 
land,  but  It  Is  also  true  that  It  has  never 
been  at  any  time  In  any  land  under  the  sun 
And  It  never  can  long  or  endurlngly  be  so 
Some  poor  alwaya  will  be  with  us.  Nor  can 
we  solve  our  social  predicaments  by  blamlni 
the  moat  successful  of  our  people  for  the  In- 
equities that  seem  to  mark  the  rest  of  us. 

And  I  feel  Justified  In  adding  that  It  Is 
Illogical  continually  to  emphasize  the  ne- 
glected duties  of  some  of  us  while  Ignoring, 
almost  totally,  the  neglected  duties  of  tbs 
rest  of  us. 

In  the  last  two  or  three  decades,  our  econ- 
omy has  greatly  changed  Moet  of  our  young 
people  have  left  the  farms  and  small  towns 
and  emigrated  to  the  great  urban  centeri, 
where  they  have  taken  Jobs  with  the  large 
Industrial  complexes,  and  are  now  totally  de- 
pendent upon  their  Jobs  and  paychecks  for 
the  neceasltles  for  themselves  and  their 
famlUee. 

If  one  paycheck  la  missed,  the  family  la  In 
pain.  If  two  or  more  are  missed,  the  family 
U  In  panic.  Our  people  have  got  to  havs 
Jobs  Jobs  are  provided  by  employers.  Em- 
ployers can  provide  the  necessary  Jobs  only 
If  they  can  earn  the  money  to  pay  the  wages 
And  one  sure  way  to  kill  the  goose  that  layi 
the  golden  eggs  la  to  make  It  Impossible  for 
employers  to  earn  the  money  necessary  to 
provide  Jobs  and  pay  wages.  Slowly,  but 
surely,  we  seem  to  be  learning  this  funda- 
mental lesson — one  we  always  should  havt 
known. 

ANSWER    IS    NOT    8TATK    CAPITALISM 

The  wealthy — Including  many  corporate 
employers — have  many  sins  to  confess,  and 
so  do  we  all.  But  the  answer  Is  not  a  shlftr— 
or  what  leads  to  and  means  a  shift — from 
private  caplUUsm  to  SUte  caplUlUm.  by 
whatever  name  called. 

To  repeat.  I  appeal,  first,  to  reason,  and  for 
cooperative,  honest,  and  thoughtful  con- 
sideration and  effort  toward  the  solution  of 
our  problems;  and.  second,  for  universal  re- 
spect for  and  obedience  to  the  law:  and. 
third,  for  the  mutual  respect  by  each  for 
the  rights  of  all— for.  It  seems  to  me.  there 
are  no  other  ways  whereby  we  can  live  to- 
gether and  progress  In  peace  and  harmony, 
or  advance  In  practice  the  theme  we  profess 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man  under  the  father- 
hood of  Ood. 
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PAA8  FLYING  CADILLACS  IN  THE 
SKY 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  how  many  taxpayers  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  they  support  a  fleet  of 
flying  Cadillacs  In  the  sky.  or  of  the  cost 
of  these  aircraft. 


T  im  not  In  this  speech  referring  to 
-.(ittary  aircraft  but  to  purely  civilian 
Sia»  flown  by  Individuals  In  a  civilian 
J^     Let  us  look  at  this  fleet. 

Just  one  plane,  a  Lockheed  Jetstar, 
Jrrhased  by  the  PAA  in  1963  cost  $1.5 
ffionls  this  a  luxury  plane?  Well. 
Sir  interior  decorating  alone  In  this 
^  cost  $70,000.  enough  to  buy  five 
Saonably  priced  homes.  This  Interior 
Swratlng  was  done  by  one  of  the  lead- 
^lane  decorating  firms  In  the  country. 
Horton  k  Horton  of  Port  Worth.  Tex. 
In  thanking  the  firm  for  the  Job.  the 
^^jjittUilstrator  of  PAA  stated : 

I  understand  that  the  Lockheed  people, 
■bo  have  produced  a  considerable  number 
of  planes  of  thla  type,  rate  our  delivered 
product  as  second  only  to  the  one  prepared 
for  the  Government  of  Iran. 


What  better  test  of  ostentatious  con- 
wmptlon  at  taxpayers*  expense? 

This  aircraft  was  purchased.  Inclden- 
Ully.  to  replace  an  $850,000  Gulfstream. 
But  the  Gulfstream  has  been  kept  by  the 
PAA  and  Is  still  being  used  for  flights 
by  other  officials. 

The  Lockheed  Jetstar  Is  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  the  PAA  Administrator. 
Why  could  he  not  fly  on  commercial 
flights  like  the  rest  of  the  taxpayers  who 
h»d  to  buy  this  plane  for  him? 

To  my  knowledge,  no  Cabinet  officer 
has  his  own  plane,  although  presumably 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  access  to 
military  aircraft.  Maybe  there  are  a 
few  occasions  when  both  the  Adminis- 
trator and  some  of  his  assistants  must 
trtvel  together.  But  In  these  cases  why 
not  rent  or  charter  a  plane? 

The  Jetstar  and  the  Gulfstream  are 
not  the  only  aircraft  in  the  FAA's  lux- 
ury fleet.  This  single  Agency  maintains 
a  fleet  of  some  129  planes.  Including  the 
one  with  interior  decorating  like  that  of 
the  plane  owned  by  the  Shah  of  Iran. 
No  reasonable  Justification  exists  for 
these  castles  in  the  sky. 

Various  subordinate  oflHclals  In  this 
one  Apency  also  have  the  use  of  many 
other  luxury  a'rcraft.  In  1963.  the  PAA 
obtained  eight  of  the  finest  private 
planes  available,  at  a  cost  of  $229,000. 
These  were  Beechcraft  Queen  Air  80's. 
These  planes  have  over  $78,000  worth  of 
equipment  in  each  of  them.  To  para- 
phrase the  wise  World  War  II  economy 
slogan,  "Is  the  luxury  of  these  trips 
really  necessary?" 

These  eight  planes  replaced  some  older 
C-45's— Beech  model  IS's.  The  principal 
Justification  for  the  new  planes  was  "to 
Iceep  general  aviation  inspectors  current 
and  proficient  In  production  aircraft." 
Yet  out  of  a  total  of  123.210  registered 
general  aviation  aircraft,  there  were  only 
29  registered  general  aviation  Queen  Air 
80s  as  of  April  30,  1963.  according  to 
PAA  figures. 

The.se  planes.  Beechcraft  Queen  Air's, 
allegedly  were  purchased  to  keep  PAA 
pilots  proficient  In  flying  typical  aircraft. 
Yet  there  were  only  29  Queen  Air's  reg- 
istered in  the  whole  country  when  the  8 
were  purchased  by  the  PAA.  In  other 
words.  PAA  purchased  one  of  the  most 
expensive  and  least  common  types  of 
planes  in  order  to  keep  proficient  In  pro- 
duction aircraft.  In  the  same  survey 
there  were  1.884  model  18s.  Could  not 
these  older  planes  have  been  retained  a 


little  longer  In  order  to  keep  current  In 
typical  production  aircraft? 

A  more  basic  question  can  also  be 
asked.  Why  should  any  aircraft  be  pur- 
chased by  the  taxpayers  simply  so  that  a 
few  public  officials  can  fly  around  the 
country?  There  are.  of  course,  justlfl- 
cations  provided  by  PAA.  These  justifi- 
cations Include  the  need  "for  adminis- 
trative flying,  evaluation  of  PAA's 
Inflight  air  traffic  control  procedures, 
and  to  keep  general  aviation  Inspectors 
current    and    proficient    In    production 

aircraft." 

Prankly.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  pos- 
session of  these  aircraft  by  the  PAA  is 
keeping  "Inspectors  current  and  profi- 
cient In  production  aircraft."  Por  ex- 
ample, the  Aircraft  Owners  L  Pilots 
Association,  a  private  group  representing 
general  aviation  Interests.  Investigated 
these  new  aircraft  and,  to  quote  the 
AOPA  representatives: 

To  our  astonishment  we  found  these  men 
full  of  misinformation  (about  their  own  reg- 
ulatlona.  incidentally),  and  surprisingly  un- 
informed. They  thought  that  the  $78,840 
worth  of  equipment  in  each  Queen  Air  was 
mandatory  because  the  airplane  probably 
couldn't  have  been  certificated  without  It. 
When  we  asked  how  they  thought  the  many 
thousands  of  today's  general  aviation  air- 
craft ever  got  certificated,  though  some  of 
them  are  only  worth  about  10  percent  of  the 
value  of  just  one  Queen  Air's  equipment, 
they  were  stumped. 


AOPA  also  made  some  comments 
about  the  need  for  these  planes.  They 
stated : 

One  of  the  most  naive  statements  of  all. 
we  think,  Is  the  official  explanation  that  the 
Queen  Airs  are  needed  for,  among  other 
things,  checking  out  FAA  general  aviation 
agenU.  This  Is  like  saying  that  every  police- 
man dealing  with  motorists  should  be  sup- 
plied with  a  Rolls  Royce  Sliver  Dart,  so  as 
to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems and  limitations  of  Ford  owners. 


Does  the  responsibility  which  the  PAA 
has  in  the  aviation  field  require  all  of 
these  planes?  In  my  judgment,  the  an- 
swer is  a  clear  "No." 

What,  then,  can  the  PAA  do  if  it  does 
not  have  its  own  luxury  fieet?  There 
are  a  number  of  answers.  Pirst.  with 
respect  to  administrative  flying,  the  ad- 
ministrators can  simply  take  commer- 
cial airline  trips. 

Second.  Insofar  as  maintaining  pro- 
ficiency in  production  aircraft  is  con- 
cerned, I  believe  that  PAA  Inspectors 
could  be  stationed  at  each  of  the  various 
aircraft  production  plants  around  the 
country.  In  this  way,  the  FAA  inspec- 
tors could  both  observe  the  production 
methods  and  at  the  same  time  fly  each 
of  the  various  types  of  planes  being 
produced.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pear- 
son in  the  chair ) .  The  time  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
recognized  for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Third,  with  respect 
to  inspection  of  navigation  and  radio  fa- 
cilities, the  FAA  function  virtually  dupli- 
cates what  is  being  performed  presently 
by  all  the  other  planes  In  the  air.    After 


all.  If  these  facilities  are  valuable,  and 
of  course  they  are.  their  value  lies  In  the 
fact  that  private,  commercial,  and  mili- 
tary aircraft  are  using  these  facilities. 
In  fact,  these  planes  are  using  the  facili- 
ties Infinitely  more  than  the  PAA  can 
possibly  use  them.  Therefore,  if  any 
malfimctlons  or  Inadequacies  occur  In 
the  Nation's  air  navigation  system,  these 
are  most  likely  to  be  discovered  by  the 
private,  commercial,  or  military  aircraft. 
The  PAA  role  can  be  reduced  very  sub- 

c*vQ»\f  Jolly, 

Fourth,  the  PAA  spent  over  $6  million 
for  aircraft  to  train  inspectors  who  check 
out  airline  pilots.  Most  of  this  task  is 
already  being  done  by  the  airlines  them- 
selves. An  examination  by  FAA  inspec- 
tors seems  superfluous.  However.  If  such 
examinations  are  necessary,  they  could 
be  done  either  by  the  FAA  personnel  at 
the  plants  where  the  planes  are  produced 
or  at  the  facilities  where  the  planes  are 
periodically  malntenanced.  Thus,  the 
PAA  inspectors  can  obtain  proficiency 
while  at  the  same  time  checking  out  air- 
craft after  work  has  been  done  on  them. 

In  summary,  why  should  PAA  have 
planes  of  Its  own,  even  though  It  Is  the 
"flying  agency"?  If  PAA's  persormel 
need  to  travel,  they  can  use  commercial 
flights.  If  they  need  familiarity  with 
planes  being  produced,  they  can  rent 
planes  from  the  aircraft  firms.  They  do 
not  need  to  purchase  airliners  In  order  to 
maintain  flying  competence.  The  air- 
liners themselves  now  adequately  check 
on  their  own  pilots. 

Virtually  no  planes  are  needed  for 
checking  radio  and  navigation  facilities 
since  the  airliners  and  other  private  us- 
ers of  the  airways  already  do  this  job. 

Pilots  love  to  fly,  but  the  taxpayers 
should  not  be  forced  to  finance  unneces- 
sary luxury  Cadillacs  In  the  sky. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  require  PAA 
to  dispose  of  virtually  aU  these  aircraft. 
However,  my  proposal  is  more  modest. 
The  Agency  has  asked  for  nearly  $2  mil- 
lion for  the  purchase  of  8  additional  new 
aircraft  In  flscal  1965.  This  request 
should  be  denied.  It  cannot  be  justified. 
This  Is  $2  million  for  more  Cadillacs-ln- 
the-sky  that  serve  no  purpose. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


J.  D.  WALLACE  &  CO..  INC. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  891,  House  bill  6748. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl.  6748) 
for  the  relief  of  the  J.  D.  WaUace  ti  Co., 

Inc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 

objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered.  orderW  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


LT.  COL.  HENRY  H.  ALLPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
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No.  912,  Senate  bill  309,  and  that  Calen- 
dar No.  912  and  the  following  measures 
be  considered  in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  first  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 


LT.  COL.  HENRY  H.  AT, T PORT 

The  bill  (S.  309)  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
Col.  Henry  H.  Allport,  Army  of  the  Unted 
States,  retired,  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Henry  H.  Allport,  Army  of  the 
United  States,  retired,  Is  hereby  relieved  of 
all  'lability  Tor  repayment  to  the  United 
States  of  the  sum  of  $8,302.07  representing 
the  amount  of  retired  pay  erroneously  paid 
him  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  for  the 
period  beginning  December  1,  1950.  and  end- 
ing January  31,  1961.  such  retired  pay  having 
been  paid  to  the  said  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Henry  H.  Allport  as  the  result  of  an  error 
committed  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
In  computing  the  years  of  creditable  satis- 
factory Federal  service  earned  by  him  for 
retired  pay  purposes. 


REBECCA  K.  CLAYTON 

The  bill  (H.R.  1759)  for  the  relief  of 
Rebecca  K.  Clayton  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
ume.  and  passed. 


MORRIS  ARONOW  AND  OTHERS 

The  bill  (H.R.  2189)  for  the  relief  of 
Morris  Aronow  and  other  employees  of 
the  Post  OflBce  Department  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


CWO  JAMES  A.  McQUAIG 

The  bill  (H.R.  4681)  for  the  relief  of 
CWO  James  A.  McQuaig  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


CAPT.  RANSOM  C.  APLIN 

The  bill  tH.R.  5584)  for  the  relief  of 
Capt.  Ransom  C.  Aplin  wao  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


JULIANA.  ERSKINE 

The  bill  (HR.  5941)  for  the  relief  of 
Julian  A.  Erskine  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


WARREN  A.  JEFFERS  AND  FRANCIS 
H.  LEIK 

The  bill  (H.R.  8470)  for  the  relief  of 
Warren  A.  Jcflers  and  Francis  H.  Leik 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


BILL    PASSED   OVER 

The  bill  (S.  83)  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Mary  L.  McNamara  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  that  the  bUl 
go  over.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  go  over. 


SISTER  AURORA  MARTIN  GELADO 
The  bUl  (S.  1030)  for  the  relief  of  Sis- 
ter Aurora  Martin  Gelado  (also  known 
as  Sister  Nieve )  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Sister  Aurora  Martin  Oelado 
(also  known  as  Sister  Nleve)  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 


FRANCISCO  NAVARRO-PAZ 

The  bill  (S.  1999)  for  the  relief  of 
Francisco  Navarro-Paz  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  Francisco  Navarro-Paz  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  the  fol- 
lowing bills  were  passed  over : 

Calendar  No.  922.  S.  2170.  for  the  relief 
of  Mary  Lane  Laycock. 

Calendar  No.  923.  H.R.  2726  for  the 
relief  of  John  F.  Wood  of  Newport  News, 
Va. 

Calendar  No.  924.  H.R.  2818.  for  the 
rehef  of  Elmer  J.  and  Richard  R.  Payne. 


DAVEY  ELLEN  SNIDER  SIEGEL 

The  bill  (H.R.  2724)  for  the  relief  of 
Davey  Ellen  Snider  Siegel  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  OF 
THE  AIR  FORCE  AT  HICKAM  AIR 
FORCE  BASE 

The  bill  (H.R.  7967)  for  the  relief  of 
certain  individuals  employed  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  at  Hickam 
Air  Force  Base.  Hawaii,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  OF 
BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 
The  bill  I  H.R.  8930)   for  the  relief  of 
certain  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 


dian  Affairs  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

ZENON  ZUBIETA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  476)  for  the  relief  of  Zenon  Zu- 
bieta  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  in  line  5,  after  the  word 
"Act",  to  insert  "and  may  be  issued  a 
visa  and  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  212(a)  (22)  of  that  Act";  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Zenon  Zubleta  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  within  the  purview  of  section  lOl(t) 
(27)  (B)  of  that  Act  and  may  be  issued  a 
visa  and  be  admitted  to  the  United  States, 
nothwlthstandlng  the  provisions  of  section 
212(a) (22)   of  that  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 
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BENJAMIN  A.  RAMELB 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  353)  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin  A. 
Ramelb  which  had  been  reported  frwn 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments,  on  page  1.  line  6,  after  the 
word  "of",  where  it  appears  the  second 
time,  to  strike  out  "$75,000"  and  insert 
"$68,240".  and  on  page  2,  line  2.  after  the 
word  "of",  to  strike  out  "10  per  centum 
thereof"  and  insert  "$1,500";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
legal  guardian  of  Benjamin  A.  Ramelb,  ot 
Walalua,  Oahu,  Hawaii,  the  sum  of  968,340 
In  full  settlement  of  all  the  claims  against 
the  United  States  of  the  said  Benjamin  A. 
Ramelb  arl.!lng  out  of  Injuries  he  received 
when  struck  by  a  United  States  Army  truck 
at  Walalua,  on  July  2,  1944.  The  said  In- 
juries caused  damage  to  the  brain  resulting 
In  total  and  permanent  disability:  Provided. 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  Act  In  excess  of  $1,500  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  flned  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


MRS.  ANNETTE  M.  RASOR  AND 
DR.  ROBERT  W.  RASOR 

The  bUl  (H  R.  8280)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Annette  M.  Rasor  and  Dr.  Robert 
W.  Rasor  was  considered,  ordered  to  $ 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


ut  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
eorSudes  the  call  of  the  calendar  for  the 
moment.     ^^___^^^_^^ 

.ppOlNTMENT  OF  JOE  DICKERSON 
AS  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  OFFICE  OP 

OIL  AND  GAS 

Mr  pROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
««ne  time  ago  I  criticized  the  appoint- 
^t  of  Mr.  Joe  Dickerson  as  Director 
S  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas.  As  I 
Dointed  out  at  that  time,  he  has  been 
r  lobbyist  for  the  petroleum  industry 
for  several  years. 

I  believe  that  in  his  appointed  position 
u  Director  of  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas 
he  might  not  give  the  same  consideration 
to  the  consumers  and  conservationists 
that  he  gave  to  the  oil  industry.  I  have 
written  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
llr  Udall.  on  the  subject  of  this  ap- 
pointment, pointing  out  two  addlUonal 
allegations  which  compromise  the  posi- 
tion of  Mr.  Dickerson,  so  seriously  that 
he  should  certainly  not  be  appointed. 
He  has  not  yet  taken  office,  although 
he  was  scheduled  to  do  so  yesterday. 

In  my  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  I  wrote  as  follows  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  this 
letter  be  printed  at   this  point  in  the 

RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Dti>artment  of  the  Interior, 
Washington.   D.C. 

DXAR  Mr.  Sdcretart  :  Two  allegations  have 
recently  come  to  my  attention  In  connection 
with  the  appointment  of  iix.  Joe  Dickerson 
u  Director  of  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  In 
your  Department.  If  my  understanding  of 
these  allegations  Is  correct  and  If  they  are 
true,  they  catt  serious  additional  doubt  on 
the  appropriateness  of  this  appointment. 

First,  I  understand  Mr.  Dickerson  Is  now 
receiving  a  retirement  pension  from  Shell 
OU  Co.  Yet  section  VIII.  paragraph  (b), 
of  the  Shell  retirement  contract  reads  as 
tollows ; 

"Any  writ  or  claim  to  any  Interest  In  any 
of  the  funds  In  the  trust  which  any  em- 
ployee or  pensioner  may  have  except  for 
a  Eupplementary  pension  rhall  terminate 
at  the  option  of  the  trustees  If  the  trustees 
■hall  find  that  such  employee  or  pensioner 
has  been  fullty  of  fraud  or  dishonesty  to- 
ward any  of  the  companies  or  has  willfully 
damaged  the  property  of  any  of  the  com- 
panies or  has  wrongfully  dlrclosed  any 
secret  process  or  Imparted  any  confidential 
Information  or  without  the  consent  In  writ- 
ing of  his  last  employing  company  previous- 
ly obtained  has  engaged  either  as  an  em- 
ployee or  for  his  own  account  In  any  activity 
which  Is  competitive  with  that  carried  on  by 
hU  employing  company  or  by  any  of  Its  af- 
flUates  or  has  done  any  other  act  materially 
Inimical  to  the  Interest  of  any  of  the  com- 
panies." 

Will  Mr.  Dickerson  In  fact  receive  this 
pension  from  Shell  Oil  Co.  while  occupying 
a  position  In  the  Interior  Department? 

Does  not  the  section  of  the  pension  agree- 
ment quoted  above  discourage  Mr.  Dicker- 
ion  from  exercising  full  and  free  Inde- 
pendence in  his  Government  position? 

Is  It  not  possible  that  equlteble  adminis- 
tration of  the  Office  of  OU  and  Gas  might 
require  Mr.  Dickerson  to  take  action  adverse 
to  the  Shell  Oil  Co.  which  officials  of  that 
company  might  easily  construe  as  willfully 
damaging  the  property  and  Interest  of  the 
tompany? 


Could  these  company  officials  not  s\mi- 
marlly  disqualify  Mr.  Dickerson  under  the 
pension  agreement  and  deprive  him  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  a  year  of  Income? 

Would  this  not  tend  to  Inhibit  Mr.  Dicker- 
son  In  exercising  his  full  responslbUltles  as 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  If  those 
responsibilities  should  require  him  to  take 
any  action  adverse  to  the  Interest  of  the 
Shell  OU  Co.? 

Under  these  circumstances,  doesn't  the 
receipt  of  this  pension  by  Mr.  Dickerson 
constitute  a  conspicuous  conflict  of  interest? 
Second,  Mr.  Dickerson  spoke  in  Tulsa. 
Okla..  on  January  9,  1964.  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Mld-Contl- 
nent  OU  &  Gas  Association. 

In  reporting  this  speech,  the  Independent 
Petroleum  Monthly,  magazine  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Petroleum  Association  of  America, 
stated  (February  1964)  that  Dickerson  said 
current  and  pending  investigations  by  var- 
ious Federal  agencies  had  potentially  serious 
Implications  for  the  oil  Industry. 

The  magazine  said  Dickerson  mentioned 
four  particular   Inquiries: 

1  A  Federal  Power  Commission  question- 
naire to  114  of  the  largest  natural  gas  pro- 
ducers. 

2.  An  Inquiry  by  Representative  James 
RoosEvixT,  Democrat,  of  California,  and  the 
House  Small  BusUiess  Committee  into  gaso- 
line prices. 

3.  A  current  study  by  a  Government  Inter- 
agency committee  to  Improve  statistics  on 
costs,  reserves,  productive  capacity,  trans- 
portation, and  emergency  dellverabUlty  in 
the  oil  Industry. 

4.  A  study  of  nuclear  energy  and  other 
power  sources  Including  oU  by  another  In- 
teragency conunlttee,  headed  by  Donald  F. 
Hornlg,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Science  and  Technology.  Walter  HeUer. 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. Is  Vice  Chairman  of  the  study  group. 

Dickerson  was  quoted  as  saying: 

"Serious  and  burdensome  overlap  and 
repetition  are  Involved  In  several  of  the  in- 
vestigations. Policies  that  may  be  developed 
on  the  basU  of  the  Information  to  be  gath- 
ered could  very  weU  be  damaging  to  the  In- 
dustry. Certainly  the  time  and  expense  In- 
volved in  accumulating  and  reporting  the  re- 
quested Information  Is  no  small  Item." 

Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  how  could  "policies 
that  may  be  developed  on  the  basis  of  In- 
formation to  be  gathered"  about  an  Industry 
necessarily  be  damaging  to  that  Industry? 
More  Importantly,  U  this  not  an  Inappro- 
priate attitude  for  a  man  who  Is  to  be  a  Gov- 
ernment official  overseeing  the  Industry? 

In  view  of  the  significance  of  this  entire 
matter.  I  would  very  much  appreciate  an- 
swers to  the  questions  I  have  atked  above, 
at   your   earliest  convenience. 

Sincerely, 

William  Peoxmisx. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  big  question  is  how 
can  oil  lobbyist,  Joe  Dickerson.  act  as  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas 
without  a  tragic  conflict  of  interest,  un- 
less he  surrenders  the  pension  he  now 
holds  from  the  Shell  OU  Co..  which  pro- 
hibits Dickerson  from  any  action  "inimi- 
cal to  the  interest'  of  Shell  Oil  Co.? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial dealing  with  this  subject,  pub- 
lished in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Job  ro»  thx  President 
Senator   Proxmire   has   ample  reason  for 
raising  questions  about  the  appointment  of 
Joe  T.  Dickerson  as  Director  of  the  Interior 


Department's    Office    of    Oil    and    Oas.     Mr. 

Dickerson  Is  a  former  paid  lobbyist  for  the 
petroleum  Indxistry.  His  superior,  Assistant 
Secretary  John  M.  KeUy,  also  has  spent  most 
of  hte  working  life  In  the  oU  industry. 

"It  Is  certainly  not  representation  In  the 
interests  of  all  the  American  people  when 
two  persons  In  the  Department  of  Interior 
who  are  experts  and  the  real  authority  In  ad- 
vising the  Secretary  of  Interior  on  the  oil 
Industry  are  of,  by  and  for  the  Industry 
which  they  are  supposed  to  regiilate,"  Mr. 
Proxmirx  said  In  a  Senate  speech. 

Furthermore.  Richard  Dudman,  a  staff 
member  of  the  Post-Dispatch,  reports  Mr. 
Dickerson,  who  was  appointed  February  14 
by  Secretary  Udall,  on  January  9  made  a 
speech  assailing  several  Oovemment  Investi- 
gations of  the  oil  indvistry  as  representing 
a  threat  to  the  Indxistry.  This  speech  was 
given  at  a  closed  meeting  In  Tulsa  of  the 
Mld-Contlnent  OU  &  Gas  Association. 

All  this  Is  disquieting.  Mr.  Dickerson  may 
be  capable  of  objectivity,  and  so  may  Mr. 
Kelly,  but  the  loyalty  of  oilmen  to  their  In- 
dustry Is  proverbial.  Mr.  Udall  cannot  be 
expected  to  appoint  a  person  unfamiliar  with 
the  Industry.  But  It  should  be  possible  to 
find  someone  not  so  Intimately  connected 
with  the  oil  lobby  as  Mr.  Dickerson.  This 
connection,  at  best,  wlU  tend  to  limit  his 
effectiveness. 

Shortly  after  entering  the  White  House 
President  Johnson  annoimced  he  wanted 
Secretary  Udall's  Department  and  not  the 
Chief  Executive  to  set  national  oU  poUcy. 
Mr.  Johnson,  being  from  Texas,  natxiraUy 
wanted  to  divorce  himself  from  controversies 
over  oil.  But  he  is  ultimately  responsible 
In  any  event  and  he  might  be  weU  advised 
to  take  another  look  at  hU  earlier  decision. 
Mr.  Johnson  Is  quite  familiar  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  oil  Industry,  and  he  knows  the 
rtatlonal  Interest.  Perhaps  he  himself  Is 
uniquely  qualified  to  guide  poUcy  in  this 
field. 

PUBLIC  ACCOMMODATIONS  LEGIS- 
LATION IN  THE  KENTUCKY  GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
General  Assembly  of  Kentucky,  which  is 
scheduled  to  adjourn  Friday,  has  pend- 
ing before  the  rules  committees  of  its 
senate  and  house  of  representatives  a 
public  accommodations  bill.  The  action 
of  the  rules  committees  is  a  matter  for 
the  decision  of  its  members,  and  knowing 
them  as  I  do.  I  am  sure  each  will  vote  as 
his  judgment  and  conscience  directs. 

I  speak  today  as  a  citizen  of  Kentucky 
and  €us  one  who  holds  In  high  respect 
the  General  Assembly  of  Kentucky,  In 
which  I  once  had  the  honor  to  serve.  As 
a  citizen  of  Kentucky,  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  rules  committees  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Kentucky  will  take  ac- 
tion on  the  bill  before  it  adjourns.  My 
reasons  are  the  same  as  those  I  have 
advanced  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  action  on  similar  bills  before 
the  Congress. 

Our  country  is  faced  with  a  great  con- 
stitutional and  moral  Issue — one  with 
which  it  must  come  to  grips,  just  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  held  100  years  ago  that 
the  Union  had  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
issue  of  human  slavery. 

I  have  another  resison.  I  hold  with  all 
my  strength  that  the  public  issues  of  our 
country  must  be  decided  by  constitu- 
tional processes — by  our  legislative  bod- 
ies, whether  Federal  or  State — ^by  the 
processes  of  law.  and  not  by  lawlessness 
or  violence.    It  Is  my  view  that  if  the 
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iMues  of  civil  rtghta  are  detirrmlned  by 
lefflAlatlve  bodleA—by  the  Congreiw  and 
State  leglBlaturefl — legal  standards  will  be 
prescribed  which  will  apply  to  all  our 
people  and  to  which  they  must  adhere 
It  Is  Important  that  the  IcKlslatlve  bod- 
ies, which  represent  the  people,  enact  the 
law.  and  that  It  not  be  left  to  the  decision 
of  any  Individual,  whether  an  oflflclal  or 
private  citizen,  and  certainly  not  to  dis- 
obedience of  law.  or  violence.  Every  cltl- 
ren.  whatever  his  belief,  has  the  duty  to 
obey  the  law. 

I  hope  earnestly  that  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Kentucky,  a  State  whose  record 
In  human  relationships  has  made  the 
citizens  of  Kentucky  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  proud,  will  take  action 
on  the  Important  bill  before  It.  I  hope 
also  that  those  who  are  asserting  the 
right  of  petition  In  Frankfort  will  respect 
the  right  and  duty  of  the  general  as- 
sembly to  conduct  Its  business  without 
Interruption,  and  that  their  actions  will 
be  lawful  within  that  same  spirit  of  ob- 
servance of  law  which  they  seek. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  make  a  10-mlnute  statement 
during  the  morning  hour 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Waltess  In  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion. It  la  so  ordered. 


I  regret  to  say  this  Is  typical  of  the 
advortlsemcnt.  which  contains  dozens  of 
distortions  and  misrepresentations.  It 
would  take  me  hours  to  set  the  record 
.straiKht.  I  shall  do  so  at  a  later  date.  I 
will  merely  take  time  now  to  put  the  spot- 
llKht  of  truth  on  the  most  outrageous 
distortions. 


March  n 
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DISTORTING  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  re- 
cently a  full-page  advertisement  en- 
titled "$100  Billion  Blackjack."  opposing 
the  civil  rights  bill  iH  R.  7152)  appeared 
In  newspapers  throughout  the  country 
This  statement  la  designed  to  register 
opposition  to  the  civil  rights  bill  (H.R. 
7152).  I  have  a  copy  of  that  advertise- 
ment In  my  hand.  It  has  appeared  In 
many  newspaper  across  the  Nation — how 
many.  I  cannot  say.  Several  copies  have 
been  brought  to  my  attention  through 
the  mall. 

According  to  this   advertisement: 

The  American  people  are  being  aet  up  for 
a  blow  that  would  destroy  their  right  to 
determine  for  themaelvea  how  they  will  live 

It  la  charged  that  the  bill  would 
"abolish  the  rule  of  law."  make  the  At- 
torney General  a  dictator,  and  so  on. 

The  ad  does  not  say  that  the  civil 
rights  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  vote  of  290  to  130. 
after  a  10-day  debate  In  which  every 
title  was  thoroughly  debated  and  ana- 
lyzed A  total  of  152  Democrats  and 
138  Republicans  voted  for  the  bill.  It 
hardly  seems  likely  that  a  bill  would 
have  such  wide  and  overwhelming  bi- 
partisan support  If  it  actually  embodied 
the  dangers  charged  In  the  advertise- 
ment. 

The  advertisement  refers  to  the  fact 
that  six  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
each  an  attorney,  oppose  the  bill  as  a 
"grasp  for  executive  power."  The  ad 
fails  to  say  that  23  members  of  the  same 
committee,  each  one  an  attorney,  voted 
to  support  the  civil  rights  bill,  and  that 
the  committee's  report  describes  It  as  "a 
reaaormble  and  responsible  bill." 


First,  It  charncs  total  Federal  control 
The  ad  refers  to  the  bill  as  establishing 
total  Federal  control"  over  employment, 
education,  elections,  hospitals,  and 
places  of  public  accommodation.  In 
fact,  the  bill  simply  prohibits  racial  dis- 
crimination, and  leaves  all  other  aspects 
of  these  matters  to  private  Initiative 
and/or  State  and  local  control.  A  brief 
review  of  the  six  major  titles  of  the  bill 
will  make  this  abundantly  clear. 

Title  I  leaves  the  conduct  of  elections 
and  the  registration  of  voters  in  the 
hands  of  local  ofllcials  It  does  not  at- 
tempt to  limit  the  freedom  of  States 
and  localities  to  Impose  any  nondiscrim- 
inatory requirements  as  to  voting  age, 
residence,  literacy,  citizenship,  mental 
competence,  and  any  other  matters  they 
may  deem  relevant  It  simply  provides 
that  whatever  requirements  they  adopt 
mu.st  be  applied  equally  to  all  persons, 
and  seeks  to  prevent  their  use  to  dis- 
criminate against  Negro  voters  or  other 
minority  groups  in  violation  of  the  14th 
and   15th  amendments. 

Basically,  title  II  prohibits  the  opera- 
tors of  specified  types  of  establishments 
which  cater  to  the  general  public  from 
refusing  to  serve  or  otherwise  discrim- 
inating among  patrons  on  grounds  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin 
The  types  of  establishments  covered  are. 
basically,  restaurants  and  other  eating 
places,   hotels,    motels,   movie   theaters, 
and    similar    places   of    entertainment. 
Title  II  would  not  restrict  the  freedom 
of  the  owner  of  a  restaurant,  hotel,  or 
movie  theater  to  refuse  service  because 
a  patron  was  drunk,  or  dlsoiderly,  or 
Improperly  attired,  or  had  not  made  a 
reservation,  or  for  any  other  reason  un- 
related   to    the    patrons   race,    religion, 
or  national  origin.     It  would  not  limit 
In  any  way  the  powers  of  the  State  or 
locality  to  regulate  the  health,  safety, 
or  other  aspects  of  such  places  of  public 
accommodation. 

Such  health  and  safety  regulations  are 
themselves  limitations  on  the  unre- 
-strained  right  to  make  any  use  of  pri- 
vate property. 

Mr  KUCHFX.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  yield 
Mr.  KUCHEL  I  read  the  advertise- 
ment to  which  the  Senator  refers.  It  is 
reprehensible.  It  Is  disgraceful.  It  is 
not  truthful.  The  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota is  performing  a  service  in  the  com- 
ments he  makes  in  the  Senate  today  with 
regard  to  the  advertisement  and  with 
respect  to  the  bill.  I  do  not  wish  to  In- 
terrupt the  Senator,  because  what  he  Is 
doing  Is  important. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  The  Senator  has  com- 
mented on  two  sections  of  the  bill  which 
have  to  do  with  the  right  of  a  citizen  to 
register  and  to  vote,  a  right  guaranteed 


to  him  by  the  Constitution,  and  denied 
to  him  in  many  parts  of  the  counS? 
The  Government  has  a  clear  constih? 
tlonal  responsibility  to  act  as  it  isThS; 
to  act.  or  as  eventually  it  will  act  at^ 
session  of  Congress  with  respect'  to  S 
problem.  ^ 

The  State  of  California,  as  the  Senat/*, 
well  knows,  U  one  of  many  states  mT 
Amerlcari  Union  which  for  generaUoiI 
has  had  legislation  providing  public  if 
commodation  statutes  for  all  peoole  i^i 
citizens,    in    precisely    the   same  Ua 
ground  to  which  the  Senator  from  mS' 
nesota  is  now  alluding  with  regard  to 
the  proposed  Federal  .statute.    Before  the 
turn  of  the  century,  the  people  of  Call 
fomla  adopted  a  public  accommodatloni 
statute   far   more   stringent  than  that 
which  is  proposed  before  the  Senate  at 
this  time. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  should 
continue  to  do  what  he  is  doing  becauat 
the  people  of  the  country  must  have  the 
truth  rather  than  distorted  propaganda 
.Huch  as  the  advertisement  he  Is  dlscuag- 
Ing.  which  is  an  ugly  and  sordid  example 
of  mlstruth  and  untruth.  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor  from  California. 

Titles  III  and  IV  allow  the  Attorney 
General  to  sue  to  require  the  desegrega- 
tion of  public  schools  and  colleges  and 
other  public  facilities  In  other  words, 
it  gives  the  Attorney  General  the  au- 
thority to  sue  to  require  State  and  local 
officials  to  obey  the  law.  These  titles 
create  no  new  obligations.  SUte  and 
local  authorities  would  retain  full  au- 
thority and  control  over  schools,  col- 
leges, parks,  playgrounds  and  the  like 
However,  segregation  In  all  such  public 
facilities  is  clearly  prohibited  by  tbe 
14th  amendment,  as  the  courts  hare 
held  many  times.  Titles  in  and  IV  do 
not  change  the  law  in  any  way;  they 
simply  authorize  the  Attorney  General 
to  bring  suit  to  enforce  the  law  as  It 
now  exists. 

Title  VI  of  the  bill  sets  forth  the  policy 
that  no  person  shall  be  excluded  from 
participation  In.  denied  the  benefits  of 
or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under, 
any  program  or  activity  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance.  It  also  directs 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  to 
take  action  to  effectuate  this  policy,  by 
rules  and  regulations  which  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  President. 

The  theory  behind  the  provision  Is 
that,  since  all  taxpayers  provide  the 
funds  for  Federal  assistance  programs 
without  regard  to  race,  the  benefits  of 
such  programs  should  be  available  to 
all  Intended  beneficiaries  without  regard 
to  race.  However,  title  VI  does  not  In 
any  way  authorize  control  over  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  beneficiaries,  such  as  re- 
cipients of  social  security,  veterans 
pensions,  acreage  allotments,  and  the 
like.  The  only  authority  given  under 
title  VI  is  to  cut  off  Federal  assistance, 
as  a  last  resort,  for  the  specific  program 
in  which  there  Is  discrimination.  As- 
sistance for  one  program  cannot  be  cut 
off  because  there  is  discrimination  in 
another  program.  Moreover,  title  VI 
does  not  apply  to  such  Federal  insur- 
ance and  guaranty  programs  as  the  Ped- 
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eral  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  crop 
insurance,  and  FHA  and  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration  mortgage   Insurance. 

The  "$100  billion  blackjack"  the  ad 
refers  to  seems  to  be  based  on  the  theory 
that  title  VI  relates  to  the  total  Federal 
budget— $97.9  million  for  1965.  The 
foregoing  indicates  that  this  is  obviously 
absurd. 

Title  VII.  when  it  becomes  fully  effec- 
tive after  4  years,  will  prohibit  discrimi- 
nation In  employment  by  employers  of 
25  or  more  employees,  In  industries  af- 
fecting Interstate  commerce — as  that 
term  Is  defined  In  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act — the  so-called  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  It  does  not  limit  the  em- 
ployer's freedom  to  hire.  fire,  promote  or 
demote  for  any  reasons — or  no  reasons — 
so  long  as  h's  action  is  not  based  on  race, 
color,  religion,  national  origin,  or  sex. 
It  does  not  interfere  with  Job  seniority: 
nor  does  it  in  any  way  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  prescribe  as  the  ad- 
vertisement charges,  a  "rac  al  balance" 
of  Job  classifications  or  office  staffs  or 
•preferential  treatment  of  minDrities." 

EXECUTIVE    DICTATORSHIP 

The  ad  plays  on  the  theme  of  "execu- 
tive dictatorship"  In  various  ways.  It 
states  that  "Federal  inspectors  would 
dictate  to"  various  categories  of  persons 
It  refers  to  a  "dictatorial  Attorney  Gen- 
eral." It  states  that  an  "omnipotent 
Pres  dent  or  his  appointees"  will  "rule, 
thumbs  up.  thumbs  down."  and  that 
those  who  enjoy  political  favor  may  ex- 
pect political  favor.  Others  may  expect 
something  else,"  In  fact,  the  bll  confers 
very  little  executive  discretion  and  relies 
almost  wholly  on  enforcement  by  the 
courts.  In  the  fields  of  voting  rights, 
title  I:  public  accommodation,  title  II; 
public  facilities,  title  IH:  public  educa- 
tion, title  IV.  and  employment,  title  VII. 
no  executive  official  or  administrative 
agency  Is  given  any  enforcement  p>owers 
whatever;  the  only  way  in  which  any  ac- 
tion can  be  required  is  by  court  order, 
after  a  full  trial  in  court. 

Under  title  VI.  compliance  action  to 
require  a  State  or  private  agency — for 
example,  a  hospital — which  receives  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  live  up  to  its 
agreement  to  refrain  from  racial  dis- 
crimination against  the  intended  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  assistance — for  Instance, 
sick  persons  seeking  medical  care — could 
be  taken  by  Federal  agencies,  but  only 
aftei  notice,  efforts  at  voluntary  com- 
pliance, and  a  hearing.  If  termination 
of  financial  assistance  or  refusal  of  funds 
should  be  involved,  the  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  would  have 
to  file  a  written  report  to  Congress,  and 
the  action  could  not  become  effective  for 
30  days  thereafter.  Any  such  action 
would  be  subject  to  judicial  review.  Un- 
der the  other  titles  of  the  bill,  any  en- 
forcement action  would  have  to  be  taken 
by  court  order  after  full  judicial  trial. 

To  heighten  the  impression  of  un- 
bridled executive  discretion,  the  ad  states 
that  the  bill  would  allow  each  agency  to 
define  "the  mystery  word:  "discrimina- 
tion' "  in  whatever  way  it  chose.  Under 
all  provisions  of  the  bill,  it  would  be  ulti- 
mately for  the  courts  to  determine  what 
constitutes  discrimination.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  meaning  of  racial  or  religious 
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discrimination  is  perfectly  clear.  The 
word  "discrimination"  has  been  repeat- 
edly construed  and  applied  by  the  courts 
in  this  context.  In  effect,  It  means  a  dis- 
tinction In  treatment  given  to  different 
individuals  because  of  their  different 
race,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

SCOPE    or    BILL 

Under  the  heading  "Federal  Inspectors 
Would  Ertctate  To:"  the  ad  lists  10  cate- 
gories, each  with  a  number  of  subcate- 
gories, of  persons  who  would  allegedly 
be  subject  to  "dictation."  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that  nothing  in  the  bill 
empowers  Federal  officials  to  dictate  to 
anyone.  But  in  addition,  the  categories 
and  subcategories  listed  create  a  grossly 
misleading  impression  as  to  the  bill's 
scope.  Space  permits  only  a  limited 
number  of  examples. 

Thus,  under  the  heading,  "individuals  ' 
the  ad  lists  six  subcategories: 

"One.  Seniority  in  private  employ- 
ment"— nothing  in  the  bill  would  affect 
any  seniority  plan  which  was  not  a  cloak 
for  racial  or  religious  discrimination. 

"Two.  Seniority  In  civil  service" — 
nothing  in  the  bill  affects  the  Federal 
civil  service  in  any  way. 

■  Three.  Preferential  advance  of  mi- 
norities"— nothing  in  the  bill  would  per- 
mit any  official  or  court  to  require  any 
employer  or  labor  union  to  give  prefer- 
ential treatment  to  any  minority  group. 

"Four.  Social  security" — the  bill  will 
have  no  effect  on  social  security. 

"Five.  Veterans  and  welfare  bene- 
fits"— the  bill  will  have  no  effect  on  vet- 
erans compensation,  pensions,  or  insur- 
ance, or  on  VA  mortgage  insurance  and 
guarantees.  It  will  affect  State  welfare 
programs  which  receive  Federal  funds, 
but  only  to  require  the  State  or  other 
agencies  administering  the  program  to 
refrain  from  racial  discrimination.  It 
will  not  result  in  any  'dictation  '  to,  or 
imposition  of  new  requirements  on  the 
recipient  of  a  welfare  check. 

"Six.  Employee  facilities  " — the  bill  will 
require  that  an  employer  refrain  from 
racial  segregation  or  discrimination  in 
cafeterias,  restrooms,  and  other  em- 
ployee facilities,  but  will  not  otherwise 
affect  such  facilities. 

Under  the  heading  "Farmers"  three 
items  are  listed: 

"One.  All  Federal  farm  programs." 
Price  support  operations  and  crop  insur- 
ance— to  mention  only  two — are  not  cov- 
ered by  the  bill  at  all.  Direct  Federal 
loans  and  payments  to  farmers  will  not 
be  affected  by  the  bill.  The  bill  will 
not  result  in  any  new  requirements  on 
farmers. 

"Two.  Employees  and  tenants."  Farms 
employing  25  or  more  persons  will  ulti- 
mately be  covered  by  the  fair  employ- 
ment provisions,  title  VTI.  Otherwise 
farm  employment  will  not  be  affected 
by  the  bill.  Farm  tenancy  is  not  af- 
fected. 

"Three.  Membership  in  farm  organiza- 
tions." Labor  organizations  of  farm 
employees  may  be  required  by  title  vn 
to  refrain  from  racial  and  religious  dis- 
crimination. Other  farm  organizations 
will  not  be  affected. 

Banks  and  financial  institutions  will 
ordinarily  be  subject  to  title  vn  and 
hence  be  required  to  refrain  from  dis- 


crimination In  employment.  But  noth- 
ing in  the  bill  will  i^ect  a  bank's  ap- 
proval of  loans,  foreclosure  of  loans,  or 
compensation,  terms,  and  conditions  of 
employment. 

A  number  of  Items  are  listed  under 
the  headings  "Schools  and  Colleges"  and 
"Teachers."  In  fact,  however,  the  bill 
would  not  authorize  any  Federal  control 
over  curricula,  textbooks,  qualification 
of  teachers,  size  and  scheduling  of 
classes,  discipline,  or  other  educational 
matters.  It  would  authorize  suits  by 
the  Attorney  General  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  prohibition  of  racial  seg- 
regation in  public  schools.  It  may  result 
in  the  requirement  that  if  private  schools 
and  colleges  accept  Federal  assistance, 
they  will  have  to  agree  not  to  discrimi- 
nate in  their  federally  assisted  programs. 
The  bill  would  have  no  effect  on  compen- 
sation or  terms  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment of  teachers.  It  would  not  af- 
fect employment,  seniority,  tenure,  dis- 
charge, or  promotion  of  teachers — except 
that  racial  discrimination  in  connection 
therewith  could  be  prohibited  in  public 
schools  and  colleges.  -^ 

Numerous  other  misstatements  appear 
under  other  headings.  For  example,  it 
is  said  that  Federal  inspectors  could  dic- 
tate to  State  judges  and  law  enforcement 
officers.  Not  by  the  wildest  stretch  of 
imagination  could  anything  be  found  in 
the  bill  to  support  this  statement. 

niAL  BT  JUBT  AND  STAB  CHAMBXB 

The  ad  states  that  the  bill  would  "al- 
low people  to  be  Jailed  without  trial  by 
Jury."  In  fact,  the  bill  does  not  impose 
any  criminal  penalties  whatever  for  vio- 
lation of  its  prohibitions  against  dis- 
crimination. Under  present  law.  every 
court — Federal  and  State — already  has 
the  inherent  power  to  enforce  obedience 
to  its  orders  by  civil  or  criminal  con- 
tempt. The  civil  rights  bill  does  not  add 
to  this  contempt  power  of  the  courts,  but 
it  does  limit  it  in  certain  respects,  for  ex- 
ample, by  requiring  a  jury  trial  in  cer- 
tain situations. 

Section  501  authorizes  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  to  receive  evidence  in  execu- 
tive session  if  it  determines  that  such 
evidence  may  tend  to  defame,  degrade, 
or  incriminate  any  person.  This  provi- 
sion simply  reenacts  a  provision  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  which  is  now  in 
effect.  The  use  of  executive  session  to 
protect  individuals  from  public  airing  of 
possibly  false  or  defamatory  charges  is 
a  familiar  one  which  is  frequently  used 
by  congressional  committees. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  address  the  Senate.  I 
am  entitled  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  let  me  ask  wheth- 
er the  time  available  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
since  I  have  1  minute  remairUng,  I  wish 
to  point  out  a  few  more  things  in  con- 
nection with  the  advertisement. 
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80T7KCK  OF  THE  ADVERTISEMENT 


It  is  of  Interest  that  this  distorted  ad- 
vertisement was  placed  by  an  organiza- 
tion that  calls  Itself  the  Coordinating 
Committee  for  Fundamental  American 
Freedoms.  Inc.  Official  reports  under 
the  Federal  lobbying  laws  disclose  that 
during  the  last  6  months  of  1963  the  co- 
ordinating committee  received  $131.- 
201.39  in  contributions,  of  which  $120,000 
came  from  the  Mississippi  State  Sov- 
ereignty Commission,  an  agency  of  the 
State  oi  Mississippi  supported  by  the 
taxpayers  of  that  State,  white  and  Negro 
alike.  The  secretary  of  this  organization 
Is  Mr.  John  C.  Satterfield.  of  Yazoo  City. 
Miss.,  the  attorney  for  former  Gov.  Ross 
Barnett. 

Mr.  President,  everyone  is  entitled  to 
state  his  opinion.  We  believe  in  freedom 
of  petition  and  freedom  of  the  press. 
This  advertisement  is  a  reflection  on  the 
integrity  of  Congress.  There  is  no  '$100 
billion  blackjack";  and  any  statement 
that  there  is.  is  an  outrageous  lie.  There 
are  no  executive  dictatorial  powers.  The 
civil  rights  bill  is  based  in  every  instance 
on  existing  enforcement  powers  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States.  There  are 
no  criminal  penalties;  there  are  only 
traditional  equitable  remedies. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  advertise- 
ments should  be  frowned  on.  should  not 
be  respected,  and  should  be  repudiated. 
It  Is  my  intention  to  challenge  such  out- 
rageous distortions  whenever  I  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

Honest  arguments  based  on  differences 
of  opinion  can  be  made  against  the  bill ; 
but  dishonest  arguments  have  no  place 
In  this  country. 

I  know  that  the  advertisement  does  not 
represent  thoughtful  consideration  by 
any  Senator;  no  Senator  would  be  a 
party  to  it.  The  advertisement  is  noth- 
ing less  than  muckraking  at  its  worst. 
It  Is  the  cheapest  kind  of  advertising. 
It  convinces  no  one;  but  it  insults  many, 
and  is  a  reflection  on  the  intelligence  of 
the  American  people. 


OUR  AID  FUNDS  ARE  BEING  MIS- 
USED TO  SUPPORT  AGGRESSION 
AND  WAR 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  last 
year,  in  amending  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  Congress  inserted  a  so- 
called  antiaggressor  amendment  to  cut 
off  aid  to  countries  waging,  or  preparing 
to  wage,  aggression  against  countries 
aided  by  the  United  States. 

Recent  events  in  two  countries — 
Yemen  and  Indonesia — indicate  the  wis- 
dom of  this  action  by  Congress  in  arm- 
ing the  President  with  power  to  stop 
economic  aid  to  aggressor  nations. 

We  have  granted  or  loaned  Indonesia 
the  sum  of  $822.4  million.  By  any  stand- 
ards, that  is  a  sizable  sum  of  money. 
Has  President  Sukarno  been  using  that 
money  to  develop  economically  his  un- 
derdeveloped country?  While  U.S.  dol- 
lars have  been  coming  into  Indonesia  for 
economic  aid,  Sukarno  has  been  arming 
his  nation  and  threatening  to  make  war 
on  neighboring  Malaya. 

Now  the  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  part 
of  our  action  is  that  we  are  providing 
economic  aid  to  Malaya  also — $25.4  mil- 


lion worth  of  aid.  Malaya  has  had  to 
divert  some  of  her  own  money  from  her 
economic  development  to  arm  herself 
to  resist  the  threatened  attack  from  In- 
donesia. And  those  threats  are  in  part 
made  possible  by  our  economic  assist- 
ance to  Indonesia. 

On  March  16  Reuters  reported: 
President    Sukarno    today    ordered    Indo- 
nesian   youths   to   register   as   volunteers   to 
help  the  country  crush  Malaysia. 

"TunJcu  Abdul  Rahman  (the  Malaysian 
Prime  Minister)  has  made  It  clear  to  me  he 
does  not  want  to  talk  to  me  to  settle  the 
Malaysian  dispute."  Sukarno  said.  He  said 
today's  order  was  In  response  to  Malaysian 
mobilization. 

How  long  shall  we  continue  to  permit 
Indonesia  to  use  our  dollars  to  arm  her- 
self to  prepare  to  wage  aggression  against 
her  neighbors? 

We  are  permitting  a  similar  situation 
to  continue  in  Yemen. 

We  have  an  AID  program  in  Yemen. 
We  have  given  that  country  $26  8  million 
in  economic  aid  since  1959.  when  our 
program  began. 

But  Yemen  has  been  invaded  by  Egypt, 
under  the  pretense  of  coming  to  the  aid 
of  the  republican  regime.  It  is  a  country 
at  war. 

Further  economic  aid  by  us  to  a  coun- 
try, under  such  circumstances,  is  diffi- 
cult to  justify.  An  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch from  Beirut  on  March  13  indicates 
that  work  on  one  of  the  AID  projects  in 
southern  Yemen — a  road  project — was 
suspended  for  nearly  3  weeks  last  month, 
because  of  fighting.  A  country  at  war 
cannot  be  concerned  with  economic  de- 
velopment; and  in  such  circumstances 
the  flow  of  U.S.  dollars  should  cease  un- 
til peace  has  come  to  the  area. 

Egypt's  war  in  Yemen  has  been  going 
on  since  September  1962  It  is  re- 
ported that  Nasser's  troops  there  now 
number  40.000 — an  Increase  since  last 
fall.  It  is  costing  Egypt  $500,000  a  day 
to  wage  this  war  in  Yemen.  Through 
our  continuing  economic  assistance  pro- 
gram to  Egypt,  we  are  making  up  this 
expenditure.  This  is  a  waste  of  U.S. 
taxpayers"  dollars  and  should  cease.  It 
should  have  ceased  some  time  ago. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  available  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  expired 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  1  more  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered;  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  In  my  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
on  a  study  of  military  and  economic 
assistance  to  certain  countries  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Africa.  I  commented 
on  the  fact  that  the  number  of  so-called 
technicians  from  the  U.S.S.R.  In  Yemen 
had  increased  greatly  since  the  revolu- 
tion there.  Confirmation  of  the  increas- 
ingly closer  ties  between  Yemen  and  the 
U.S.S  R.  comes  in  a  dispatch  to  the  Times 
of  London,  dated  March  15,  describing 
the  departure  for  Moscow  of  President 
Abdullah  al-Sallal,  of  Yemen,  together 
with  entourage  of  40. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
dispatches  relating  to  Yemen  be  printed 


in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Nil- 
son  in  the  chair*.  Without  objection 
it  is  so  ordered. 

fSee  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Congress  has  given 
the  President,  in  the  antiaggressor 
amendment  adopted  last  year,  a  potent 
weapon  to  stop  the  waste  of  U.S.  dollars 
by  Yemen,  Indonesia,  and  Egypt,  under 
the  guise  of  economic  assistance.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  President  will  promptly 
use  this  provision  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  to  put  an  end  to  the  use 
of  our  money  to  practice  aggression  by 
Egypt  and  Indonesia  in  the  troublous 
Middle  East.  The  waste  of  our  economic 
aid  dollars  to  Yemen  should  also  cease. 
We  should  not  be  spending  our  money 
for  the  building  of  roads  in  a  country  at 
war,  where  the  roads  built  are  subject  to 
military  destruction. 

ExHiBrr  I 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  16,  1904) 

Yemen   Violence  Halts   Am  Work 

Beikut,  Lebanon.  March  13. — Plagued  by 
gunfire  and  banditry,  an  American  aid  proj- 
ect In  southern  Yemen  was  suspended  for 
nearly  3  weeks  last  month,  a  report  reaching 
Beirut  said  today. 

The  U.S.  aid  mission  In  Yemen,  where  civil 
war  has  divided  the  country.  Is  building  a 
140-mlle  road  between  the  southern  city  of 
Talz  and  San'a  the  capital. 

The  report  said  the  car  track  over  the 
route  was  studded  with  land  mines  laid  by 
bandits  and  proroyallst  tribes  fighting  the 
republican  government  The  project  was 
closed  Feb.  10  after  an  American  bungalow 
at  the  Talz  camp  was  riddled  with  gunfire. 

IProm  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  16.  1064] 
Yemen  President  Leaves  roR  Soviet 

Aden.  March  15. — President  Abdullah  al- 
Sallal  of  Yemen  left  San'a  by  air  today  for 
the  Soviet  Union  at  the  Invitation  of  the 
President  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  and  Soviet 
Government. 

He  and  his  entourage  of  40  will  spend  to- 
day In  Cairo  and  proceed  to  Moscow  to- 
morrow. 

Afterward  the  President  plans  to  visit  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  other  countries 
to  thank  them  for  their  help  and  support, 
and  to  seek  further  aid. 

The  Sana  radio  gave  no  indication  how 
long  he  would  be  away.  The  Moscow  visit  Is 
mainly  to  get  Soviet  credits,  according  to 
diplomatic  sources  here.  His  campaign 
against  the  followers  of  the  Inan  has  de- 
pleted the  Yemen  treasury. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVITS  and  Mr.  STENNIS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  whom 
did  the  Chair  recognize? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  recognized  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  who  first  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  mo- 
ment ago  I  sought  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  yield 
to  me — at  a  time  when  my  remarks  would 
have  been  pertinent.  However,  I  gather 
that  that  was  objectionable  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi— which  I  regret. 

If  the  Senator  from  Mississippt  had 
desired  that  I  yield  to  him  in  the  course 
of  my  statement.  I  would  have  done  so. 


l96J!t 

I  hope— and  I  say  this  in  all  kind- 
ness—that we  shaU  not  allow  the  debate, 
which  I  realize  is  intense— and  I  feel  that 
way  too— to  disrupt  the  normal  rela- 
tionships which  we  have  with  each  other, 
and  which  we  value  so  highly. 

I  sought  to  question  the  Senator  from 
MlnnesoU.  and  I  was  distressed  when 
there  was  objection. 

I  am  willing  to  yield  now  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  do  not  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  to  yield  to  me.  I  shall 
speak  later. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Very  well. 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  ADVERTISEMENT 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  one  fact 
which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  re- 
vealed, and  which  I  believe  is  very  im- 
portant, is  that  the  advertisement  to 
which  he  referred— and  I  join  him  in 
condemning  it  and  In  protesting  against 
it— was  financed  by  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 

On  Saturday  my  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating]  referred  to  a  sim- 
ilar matter:  The  anti-civil-rights  mail 
campaign  being  carried  on  by  this  State- 
financed  committee. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  possible  legally 
for  any  citizen  of  Mississippi  to  prevent 
or  restrain  such  an  expenditure  in  the 
courts;  and  probably  no  citizen  of  any 
other  State  would  have  standing  to  bring 
such  a  suit. 

But  certainly  all  the  States  are  sub- 
ject to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Since  Mississippi  is  one  of  the 
States  which  receives  far  more  in  Fed- 
eral payments,  which  are  collected  from 
all  the  taxpayers  of  the  country,  than  it 
pays  into  the  Federal  Treasury  Itself, 
and  since  the  funds  thus  received  by 
Mississippi  are  used  for  many  of  the 
programs  which  Mississippi  conducts  and 
for  which  Mississippi  does  not  have  to 
spend  its  own  money  because  Mississippi 
has  the  lowest  per  capita  income  among 
all  the  States,  therefore  I  believe  we  have 
a  right  to  protest  against  the  use  of  U.S. 
funds  to  fill  in  the  gap  in  connection 
with  programs  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  of  us,  contain  violations  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  is  a  most  important  point 
to  impress  upon  the  people  of  Mississippi 
and  the  peoole  of  the  other  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senate  still  in  the  morning  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  still  in  the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  used  about  a  minute  of 
the  time  allotted  to  him  heretofore  dur- 
ing the  morning  hour.  Has  he  any  time 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  may  use  an- 
other 3  full  minutes  if  he  so  desires. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  may  be  granted  at  least 
the  same  amount  of  time  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  consumed.  I  wish 
to  be  fair. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  the  floor.  I  wish  to  make 
my  statement  within  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  glad  to  jrield  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hxtm- 
PHREY]  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  for  the 
10  minutes  of  time  that  he  requested. 
But  I  did  not  expect  such  a  vicious  side- 
door  attack  on  the  State  of  Mississippi 
and  the  article  in  question. 

The  Senator  was  joined  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  dur- 
ing which  colloquy  the  word  "Ue"  was 
thrown  around  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
and  in  effect  whoever  wrote  the  article 
was  called  a  liar. 

A  charge  of  that  kind  cannot  be  an- 
swered in  3  minutes.  The  merits  of  the 
subject  cannot  be  placed  before  the  Sen- 
ate in  their  true  light  in  3  minutes,  or 
even  In  10  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  al- 
ready spoken  once  on  the  pending  mo- 
tion. Under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  with 
reference  to  debate,  it  is  not  his  desire  to 
use  3  minutes.  10  minutes,  or  any  similar 
length  of  time  to  be  charged  against 
him  as  a  second  speech. 

Furthermore,  an  answer  to  an  attack 
like  the  one  which  has  been  made  re- 
quires preparation.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  article  which 
has  been  so  viciously  attacked.  Under 
the  conditions  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
there  is  no  time  to  answer  it  now.  It 
certainly  will  be  answered.  I  regret  ex- 
ceedingly what  I  have  called  a  vicious 
attack  on  the  article  and  whoever  might 
have  written  the  article,  and  the  fact 
that  the  State  of  Mississippi  might  have 
contributed  a  small  sum  toward  it. 

On  the  subject  of  fundamental  free- 
doms, if  anyone  should  seriously  contend 
that  the  bill  would  not  affect  funda- 
mental freedoms,  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  he  has  not  read  the  bill  and  has  not 
analyzed  it.  and  does  not  know  what  Is 
in  it. 

In  any  event,  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
cussion will  be  explained,  answered,  and 
debated  under  the  rules,  but  not  in  the 
morning  hour. 


RESIGNATION       OF       BLOOMFIELD 
STEAMSHIP  CO.  AND  LYKES  BROS. 
STEAMSHIP      CO.      FROM      GULF/ 
FRENCH       ATLANTIC       HAMBURG 
RANGE  FREIGHT  CONFERENCE 
Mr.     DOUGLAS.     Mr.     President.     I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  recent  actions  taken  by  two 
U.S.  subsidized  steamship  lines— Bloom- 
field   Steamship   Co..   and   Lykes    Bros. 
Steamship  Co.    These  two  lines  have  re- 
signed from  the  Gulf/French  Atlantic 
Hamburg    Range    Freight    Conference. 
Another  U.S.-flag  line— States  Marine, 
an  associate  member  of  the  conference — 
also  resigned.     Prior  to  these  resigna- 
tions, this  conference  was  composed  of 
10  foreign  and  3   American-flag   lines. 
This  conference  covers  trade  from  the 
U.S.  gulf  ports  to  Prance.  Belgium.  Hol- 
land, and  Germany. 

Steamship  conferences,  If  approved  by 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  are 
allowed  to  set  rates  and  engage  in  other 
monopolistic  practices.  Recently  it  has 
been  brought  out  in  hearings  before  the 


Joint  Economic  Committee  that  certain 
rates  set  by  steamship  conferences  dis- 
criminate against  American  exporters  In 
favor  of  Importers.  For  example,  on  the 
trade  route  governed  by  the  Gulf /French 
Atlantic  Hamburg  Conference.  It  costs 
VS.  exporters  from  $20  to  $40  per  meas- 
urement ton  to  ship  automobiles  to 
French  and  German  ports,  but  It  costs 
only  $16.50  per  measurement  ton  to  ship 
German  automobiles  to  US.  gulf  ports. 

Bloomfleld  and  Lykes,  In  tendering 
their  resignations,  gave  as  their  reasons 
the  refusal  of  the  conference  to  lower 
freight  rates  on  American  exports. 
Bloomfleld  Steamship  Co.  gave  as  a  sec- 
ond reason  the  refusal  of  the  conference 
to  equalize  the  outbound-Inbound  rates 
on  shipments  of  comparable  com- 
modities. 

Mr.  President,  the  press  release  of 
Bloomfleld  Steamship  Co.  stated  that 
their  action  was  taken  in  support  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  trade  expansion  pro- 
gram.   It  was  further  stated  that: 

Congressional  committees  have  charged 
that  ocean  freight  rate  disparities  have  dis- 
criminated against  and  hampered  the  Amer- 
ican economy  by  contributing  to  adverse 
trade  balances,  U.S.  gold  and  foreign  market 
losses,  and  have  been  adding  to  US.  unem- 
ployment. 

I  am  not  suggesting  the  abolition  of 
the  conference  system,  but  I  strongly 
recommend  that,  in  order  to  insure  fair 
treatment  for  our  exporters,  American 
lines  should  get  out  of  conferences  which 
discriminate.  And  I  want  to  congratu- 
late these  two  companies  for  the  steps 
which  they  have  taken. 

The  action  of  these  two  lines  is  the  first 
step  taken  by  American  lines  to  elim- 
inate discrimination  against  our  exports. 
I  encourage  other  lines  to  take  similar 
action.  Moreover,  I  feel  that  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  should  under- 
take at  once  an  investigation  of  the  Gulf/ 
French  Atlantic  Hamburg  Range  Con- 
ference. If  a  conference  refuses  to  re- 
duce rates  on  American  exports  when 
American  lines  believe  such  action  is  eco- 
nomically beneficisil  to  the  carriers  them- 
selves, continuation  of  the  conference 
should  be  questioned. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
press  release  of  the  Bloomfleld  Steam- 
ship Co.,  from  which  I  have  quoted,  as 
well  as  a  press  report  of  the  reasons  why 
Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co.  withdrew 
from  the  conference. 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  the  Sen- 
ate's attention  that  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  will  continue  its  hearings  on 
March  25  and  26  to  discuss  discrimina- 
tory ocean  freight  rates. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Bloomfield  Steamship  Co.  Press  Release 
Bloomfleld  Steamship  Co.  acted  today  to 
reduce  ocean  freight  rates  in  the  outbound 
trade  from  U.S.  gull  ports  to  ports  In  north- 
ern Europe  in  order  to  help  the  competitive 
position  of  American  producers  and  ex- 
porters. The  announcement  was  made  by 
Mr.  B.  M.  Bloomfleld,  chairman  of  the  line. 
Mr.  Bloomfleld  said  that  the  action  of  his 
company  was  in  support  of  President  John- 
sons  trade  expansion  program.  Congres- 
sional committees  have  charged  that  ocean 
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freight  rate  difparities  have  diacrimlnated 
against  American  exporters  and  have  ham- 
pered the  American  economy  by  contribut- 
ing to  adverse  trade  balances,  U.S.  gold  and 
foreign  market  losses,  and  have  been  adding 
to  U.S.  unemployment.  He  announced  that 
the  company  will  file  with  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  Its  own  tariffs  In  the  trade 
between  gulf  ports  and  ports  In  the  north- 
ern European  Continent.  These  tariffs  will 
become  effective  on  March  18,  on  which  date 
Bloomfleld's  resignation  from  the  Gulf/ 
French  Atlantic  Hamburg  Rajige  Freight 
Conference  will  become  effective. 

Mr.  Bloomfleld  said:  "The  expxjrt  rates 
which  BloomHeld  will  file  from  U.S.  gulf 
ports  In  this  trade  will  be  reduced  to  'ake 
account  of  lower  rates  prevailing  from  Nortii 
Atlantic  ports. 

"Second,  In  order  to  afford  American  ex- 
porters the  assurance  and  stability  neces- 
sary for  them  to  conduct  and  plan  their  busl- 
nefs  properly.  Bloomfleld  will  undertake 
to  guarantee  Its  rates  on  major  export  com- 
modity movements  for  a  period  of  6  months 
rather  than  30  days,  as  Is  presently  the  case 
In  most  conference  and  steamship  company 
tariffs. 

"Third.  Bloomfleld  will  adjust  Its  rates  on 
Iron  and  steel  products  so  that  the  outbound 
rates  for  these  commodities  will  conform 
with  the  Inbound  rates." 

He  explained  that  In  his  opinion  American 
steamship  companies  must  be  In  the  fore- 
front In  adopting  a  new  philosophy  of  real- 
istic rate  adjustments  in  the  Interests  of  our 
exporters. 

He  further  states  that:  "Existing  ocean 
freight  rate  tariffs  are  far  too  complicated, 
and  there  are  too  many  commodity  classifica- 
tions and  tariff  Items.  Although  we  cannot 
fully  achieve  this  objective  Immediately,  we 
will  work  for  such  tariff  slmpUcatlon  In  or- 
der to  achieve  the  purpose  of  our  basic  ship- 
ping legislation  and  of  our  trade  expansion 
program.  American  steamship  lines  must  pro- 
tect and  espouse  the  Interests  of  American 
shippers 

"Ocean  freight  rates  are  based — or  should 
be  based — upon  known  economic  factors. 
There  Is  no  reason  why  exporters  from  this 
country  should  not  enjoy  reasonable  freight 
rates  In  sending  their  commodities  to  foreign 
markets,  and  similarly,  they  should  have  the 
advantages  of  having  these  rates  held  firm  for 
a  6-month  period.  In  this  respect,  there 
are  many  commodities,  such  as  cotton  and 
tobacco,  where  such  rate  assinrances  are  most 
Important." 

Mr  Bloomfleld  emphasized  that  his  com- 
pany "has  never  been  and  does  not  Intend 
to  be  a  rate  cutter  or  a  discount  operator.  A 
rational  and  realistic  approach  to  this  mat- 
ter must,  however,  be  adopted,  and  It  Is  hoped 
that  this  approach  can  be  adopted  eventually 
within  the  confererce  system." 

Mr  Bloomfleld  said  that  his  company  "will 
cooperate  fully  with  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission   In  achieving   these  objectives." 


rates  to  attract  business  that  otherwise  would 
tend  to  flow  throujh  the  shorter  route. 

Lykes  view  Is  the  latter.  The  company 
operates  only  out  of  gulf  ports  and  Is  Inter- 
ested In  seeing  trade  move  through  the  gulf 
to  Europe. 

Other  American  and  foreign  ship  com- 
panies belonging  to  the  conference  are  not 
so  confined.  They  pick  up  cargo  both  on 
the  gulf  and  In  North  Atlantic  ports.  So 
they  are  less  concerned  over  which  coast  the 
trade  flows. 

The  conflict  reached  Its  climax  when  Lykes 
announced  It  was  resigning  from  the  confer- 
ence, effective  March  18. 

The  action  conceivably  cou'.d  be  a  death 
blow  to  the  conference.  If  Lykes  reduces 
Its  freight  rates,  which  the  company  certainly 
Intends  to  do.  the  conference  may  do  like- 
wise to  keep  gulf  business. 

The  ratemaklng  conference  would  be  of 
little  value  with  a  single  powerful  Independ- 
ent like  Lykes  forcing  Its  every  move. 


support  of  a  formidable  lineup  of  Indian* 
politicians.  Including  Representative  Chaxlb 
Halleck  and  Gov.  Matthew  Welsh. 

Piper  argued  that  the  proposed  park  would 
be  "merely  a  playground"  for  Chlcagoans  and 
others  in  the  area,  and  asserted:  "We  do  not 
believe  any  national  park  has  ever  been  estab- 
Ushed  so  close  to  a  big  city."  The  argument 
seems  to  be  that  a  national  park  should  not 
be  situated  where  a  great  many  city  dwellers 
can  conveniently  enjoy  It.  So,  away  with  the 
dunes. 

Those  who  have  tried  to  Justify  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  wonderful  natural  gift  to  the 
American  people  have  used  some  remarkable 
arguments,  but  they've  never  reached  for  one 
quite  as  far  as  this. 


(Prom  the  New  Orleans  States-Item, 

Mar  4.  1964  | 

Port  Report:   Pullout  by  Ltkcs  Was  Long 

Time  in  the  Making 

(By  Bob  Friedly) 

The  action  of  Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co. 
In  pulling  out  of  the  Gulf  French  Atlantic- 
Hamburg  Range  Freight  Conference  was  a 
long  time  In  the  making. 

Lykes  has  been  agitating  for  lower  freight 
rates  from  gulf  ports  to  northern  Europe 
The  conference  balked. 

The  dispute  hinges  on  opposing  economic 
views: 

1  Freight  rates  from  the  gulf  to  northern 
Europe  should  be  higher  than  from  the 
Atlantic  j)orts  to  Europe  because  of  the 
greater  distance. 

2.  Freight  rates  gulf  to  Europe  should  be 
equal   to   or   lower   than   Atlantic-European 


INDIANA    DUNES    NATIONAL    LAKE- 
SHORE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  wholehearted 
support  now  exists  among  local  resi- 
dents and  interests  for  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  proposed  in 
S. 2249. 

The  hearings  held  on  March  5,  6.  and 
7  before  the  Senate  Public  Lands  Sub- 
CDmmittee  impressively  disclosed  the 
widespread  support  which  has  come 
with  increased  understanding  of  the 
provisions  of  S.  2249.  The  arguments 
against  a  national  parte  in  the  Indiana 
dunes  have  degenerated,  as  Chicago's 
American  pointed  out  editorially  last 
week,  to  absurdities.  One  such  self-de- 
featng  argument  seems  to  be  that  an 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
should  not  be  established  precisely  be- 
cause there  is  such  an  urgent  need  for 
a  park  close  in  to  the  northern  Indiana- 
Illinois  megalopolis. 

The  need  is  indeed  very  great  to  res- 
cue the  remaining  unspoiled  portions  of 
the  Indiana  dunes.  The  facts  of  the 
need  and  of  the  priceless  recreational 
and  scientific  values  of  the  dunes  are 
beyond  dispute.  Only  what  the  Amer- 
ican calls  "remarkable"  arguments  re- 
main to  allegedly  justify  destruction  of 
the  dunes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chi- 
cago's American  editorial  of  March  12, 
1964,  "Reasons  for  Ruining  the  Dunes." 
be  pnnted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From   Chicago's  American,   Thursday,   Mar. 
12.  19641 
Reasons  for  Ruining  the  Dunes 

We  are  indebted,  more  or  less,  to  Warren 
Peter  Piper  of  the  Beverly  Shores  Citizens 
Committee,  who  has  come  up  with  an  en- 
tirely new  argxunent  for  letting  the  Indiana 
dunes  be  destroyed.  As  we  understand  his 
position.  It  is  that  the  dunes  should  not  be 
set  aside  as  a  national  park  because  too  many 
people  would  then  be  able  to  enjoy  them. 

Piper  appeared  last  week  before  a  Senate 
Interior  subcommittee  in  opposition  to  the 
bill  establishing  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Park  The  bill  Is  a  compromise  designed  to 
protect  what's  left  of  the  dunes  from  Beth- 
lehem and  Midwest  steel  companies,  which 
want  to  turn  the  area  into  a  huge  industrial- 
shipping  complex.     The  companies  have  the 


PASSING  OP  GEORGE  P.  SKOURAS. 
THEATER  EXECUTIVE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  death  of 
George  P.  Skouras,  a  distinguished  New 
Yorker  who  has  rendered  outstanding 
service  to  the  New  York  community  in 
respect  of  the  development  of  the  theater 
and  moving  picture  industry. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Skouras  represents  one 
of  those  fantastic  success  stories  we  pop- 
ularly call  Horatio  Alger  stories,  which 
clearly  indicate  why  so  many  of  us  are 
deeply  devoted  to  the  immigration  tradi- 
tion of  our  country. 

George  Skouras,  with  his  two  brothers, 
were  the  sons  of  a  sheepherder  in  Greece. 
They  came  to  the  United  States  at  a  very 
young  age.  They  undertook  activity  in 
the  motion  picture  business  when  it  was 
in  its  infancy,  and  they  became  not  only 
distinguished  leaders  in  that  industry 
but  public  citizens  of  extraordinary  be- 
neficence to  the  communities  in  which 
they  lived. 

There  were  George  and  Spyros.  who, 
happily,  is  still  with  us  and  is  one  of 
New  York's  leading  citizens,  and  Charles, 
their  brother,  who  died  in  California  in 
1954. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  object  lesson  to 
youth  of  the  opportunities  of  America, 
George  Skouras  is  a  significant  figure 
in  American  life. 

I  wish  to  make  of  record  the  profound 
condolences  of  Mrs.  Javits  and  myself 
for  Mr.  Skouras'  wife  and  family. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
obituary  notice  pubhshed  in  today's  issue 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notice 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Mar.   17.   1964] 

One    or    the    Three    Brothers:    George    P 

Skouras,  Theater  Executive 

George  P.  Skouras.  68,  one  of  three  broth- 
ers who  left  their  Jobs  tending  sheep  In 
Greece  and  came  to  the  United  States  to 
build  a  motion  picture  theater  empire,  died 
yesterday  in  his  apartment  In  the  Sherry- 
Netherland  Hotel. 

Mr  Skouras  was  chairman  of  the  board  of 
United  Artists  Theater  Circuit.  Inc.,  of 
which  he  had  been  president  until  his  re- 
tirement last  December,  and  president  of 
Magna  Pictures  Corp.,  which  produced  and 
distributed  "Oklahoma"  and  "South  Paclflc" 
In  Todd-AO. 

His  older  brother.  Spyros,  is  chairman  of 
the  board  of  20th  Century-Fox.  and  the 
third  brother,  Charles,  was  president  of  two 
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of  the  largest   theater  chains  on  the  west 
coast  before  his  death  in  1954. 

The  three  brothers  were  bom  In  Skouro- 
chorion  Greece,  to  a  family  operating  a 
rundown  farm  there.  Charles  left  for  the 
United  States  first  and  worked  as  a  busboy 
In  St  Louis — until  he  saved  enough  money 
to  pay  his  brothers'  passage  in  1917. 

The  three  worked  at  the  Planters  Hotel  In 
St  Louis  as  bellboys  from  1911  to  1914  until 
they  saved  $3,500,  when  they  bought  a 
nickelodeon  theater.  Within  the  next  16 
years,  they  had  acquired  a  chain  of  40 
theaters  In  Missouri  known  as  the  St.  Louis 
Amusement  Co. 

In  1929,  they  merged  their  theaters  with 
Warner  Brothers  and  left  St.  Louis.  George 
,ras  general  manager  under  Spyros.  In  1931, 
they  left  Warner  Brothers  to  form  their  own 
chain,  the  Skouras  Circuit  of  75  theaters  In 
Metropolitan  New  York,  of  which  George  was 
president. 

Charles  and  Spyros  took  over  operations  of 
the  National  Theaters  Corp.,  all  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 

By  1942,  their  holdings  Included  20th  Cen- 
tury-Fox, but  the  Federal  Government 
forced  them  to  separate  their  holdings. 
George  remained  In  the  East,  Spyros  took 
over  the  production  end  of  the  business  and 
Charles  took  charge  of  the  western  theaters. 

All  became  wealthy  men,  but  not  without 
troubles  along  the  way.  In  1943,  Extor- 
Uonist  Willie  BlofT  testified  that  George 
Skouras  had  paid  him  $25,000  to  "equalize" 
the  costs  ol  a  competing  chain  In  Brooklyn. 
Bioff  said  he  did  It  by  raising  the  other 
chain's  costs. 

George  Skouras  was  active  In  civic,  phil- 
anthropic and  charitable  affairs.  His  thea- 
ters were  among  the  first  to  promote  the  sale 
of  war  bonds  during  World  War  II  and  he 
took  an  active  part  In  the  "Fight  for  Free- 
dom" committee  formed  to  alert  Americans 
to  danger  from  Germany  and  Japan  before 
the  war. 

He  helped  form  the  Greek  War  Relief  As- 
sociation In  1940  and  continued  active  In  it 
after  the  war. 

In  1948,  his  theater  chain  presented  a  plot 
of  land  to  the  Boys  Club  of  Queens  in  Long 
Island  City.  He  also  was  active  In  the 
Christophers,  the  Herald  Tribune  Fresh  Air 
Fund,  ard  a  1959  fund-raising  campaign  for 
Brandcls  University. 

Surviving,  besides  Spyros.  are  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Julia  Skouras,  two  daughters,  Thana 
and  Odyssla,  and  two  grandchildren. 

Special  prayer  services  will  be  held  at  8 
pm  Wednesday  at  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Cathedral.  319  East  74th  Street.  Funeral 
services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday  at  the 
cathedral. 


at  the  time  fully  endorsed  his  suggestion, 
and  hence  we  now  have  the  print. 

I  should  like  to  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  for  not  only  noting  the 
lack  of  this  useful  tool  in  the  civil  rights 
discussion,  but  also  for  taking  the  ini- 
tiative in  seeing  to  it  that  it  was 
remedied. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF    1964 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
7152)  to  enforce  the  constitutional  right 
to  vote,  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  injunctive  relief  against  dis- 
crimination in  public  accommodations, 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  CJeneral  to  in- 
stitute suits  to  protect  constitutional 
rights  in  public  facilities  and  public  edu- 
cation, to  extend  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  discrimination  in 
federally  assisted  programs,  to  establish 
a  Commission  on  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity,  and  for  other  purpoFes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field] that  the  Senate  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  bUl,  H.R.  7152. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


CIVIL      RIGHTS      ACT      OF       1964— 
CORDON  RULE  PRINT  OF  H.R.  7152 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
Senators  have  on  their  desks  today  a 
Cordon  Rule  print  of  H.R.  7152.  As  the 
Senate  knows,  this  print  is  an  eminently 
useful  device  which  normally  accom- 
panies any  bill  reported  by  a  committee. 
Until  today,  none  was  available  on  H.R. 
7152.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  thought- 
fulness  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  fMr.  Lausche]  this  lack  has 
now  been  remedied. 

On  Saturday  last  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  rightly  pointed  out 
that  It  would  be  a  great  convenience  to 
have  a  Cordon  Rule  print  available  and 
it  would  help  In  clarifs^ng  the  discussion. 
WhereuE>on,  he  proposed  a  unanimous 
consent  agreement  to  the  effect  that  the 
office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel  prepare 
a  print  of  H.R.  7152.    Senators  present 


I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engli]  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cask]. 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
watir]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  are  necessarily 
absent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  present. 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Carlson 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 

Gruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 
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Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

HUl 

Holland 

HruEka 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N  C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Keating 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long.  La 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Mechem 

Metcalf 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Bartlett], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  EtoMONDSoN],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Utah  IMr. 
Moss],  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
IMr.  Young]  are  absent  on  oflQcial 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 


ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 
ON  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  waive  the  rule 
of  germaneness  for  a  moment,  and  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  address 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  be- 
fore the  Organization  of  American  States 
yesterday,  in  which  President  Johnson 
pledged  not  only  continuing  support  to 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  but  expanded 
and  increased  support  to  the  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  when  those 
nations  make  an  effort  to  help  them- 
selves and  fulfill  the  commitments  and 
the  promises  which  were  entered  into 
under  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

alliance  for  Pboorbss  Address  bt  Pbestdot? 
(Remarks  of  President  jDhnson  for  the  third 
anniversary  observance  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  at  the  Pan  American  Union  yes- 
terday ) 

Thirty-one  years  ago  this  month  Franklin 
Roosevelt  proclaimed  tlxe  policy  of  the  good 
neighbor. 

Three  years  ago  this  month  John  Kennedy 
called  for  an  Alliance  for  Progress  among  the 
American  republics. 

Today,  my  country  rededlcates  Itself  to 
these  principles  and  renews  Its  commitment 
to  the  partnership  of  the  hemisphere  to  carry 
them  forward.  We  meet  as  fellow  cltlzena 
of  a  remarkable  hemisphere. 

Here,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  we  began 
the  movement  for  national  Independence  and 
freedom  from  foreign  rule  which  Is  still  the 
most  powerful  force  in  the  world. 

Here,  despite  occasional  conflict,  we  have 
peacefully  shared  our  hemisphere  to  a  degree 
unmatched  by  nations  anywhere. 

Here,  and  In  this  very  room  we  have  helped 
create  a  system  of  International  cooperation 
which  Franklin  Roosevelt  called  "the  oldest 
and  most  successful  association  of  sovereign 
governments  In  the  world." 

TRADITIONS  SHARED 

Here,  there  are  20  nations  who,  sharing  the 
traditions  and  values  of  western  civilization, 
are  bound  together  by  a  common  belief  In 
the  dignity  of  man. 

Here  are  20  nations  who  have  no  desire  to 
Impose  a  single  Ideology  or  system  on  anyone 
else,  who  believe  that  each  coimtry  must  fol- 
low Its  own  path  to  fulfillment  with  freedom, 
who  take  strength  from  the  richness  of  their 
diversity. 

It  is  on  this,  this  hlrtOTy  and  accompllBh- 
ment,  these  common  values,  and  this  com- 
mon restraint,  that  we  base  our  hope  for  the 
future. 

Today  these  hopes  center  largely  on  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

John  F.  Kennedy  has  been  taken  from  us. 

The  Alliance  remains  a  source  for  our  faith, 
a  challenge  to  our  capacity. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  owes  much  to  the 
vision  of  President  Kennedy.  But  he  under- 
stood that  it  flows  from  the  desires  and  Ideas 
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of  thoee  In  each  of  our  countries  who  seek 
progress  with  freedom.  In  Its  councils  all 
nations  sit  as  equals.  That  Is  the  special  sig- 
nificance of  CIAP.  the  organization  we  honor 
today.  Through  It  the  Alliance  will  now  be 
guided  by  the  advice  and  wisdom  of  men 
from  the  entire  hemisphere.  It  needs  and 
Is  getting  the  best  leadership  our  continents 
have  to  offer. 

BXTILT   or   COMMON    CTTORT 

It  has  such  leadership  In  Carlos  Sanz  de 
Santamarla,  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
Americans. 

In  the  last  3  years  we  have  built  a  struc- 
ture of  common  effort  designed  to  endure  for 
many  years. 

In  those  years  much  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

Throughout  Latin  America  new  schools  and 
factories,  housing  and  hospitals  have  opened 
new  opportunities. 

Nations  have  Instituted  new  measures  of 
land  and  tax  reform,  educational  expansion 
and  economic  stimulus  and  discipline. 

We  are  proud  of  these  achievements.  But 
as  we  take  pride  In  what  has  thus  far  been 
done,  our  minds  turn  to  our  great  unfinished 
business. 

Only  by  facing  these  shortcomings,  by 
fighting  to  overcome  them,  can  we  make  our 
alliance  succeed  In  the  years  ahead. 

Let  me  make  clear  what  I  believe  them 
to  be. 

They  are  not  failures  of  principle  or  of 
belief. 

The  Alliances  basic  principles  of  economic 
development,  of  social  Justice,  of  human  free- 
dom, are  not  only  the  right  path,  they  are  the 
only  path  for  those  who  believe  that  both 
the  welfare  and  the  dignity  of  man  can  ad- 
vance side  by  side. 

To  those  who  prize  freedom  there  Is  no 
alternative. 

There  Is  no  magic  formula  to  avoid  the 
complex  and  sometimes  painful  and  difficult 
task  of  basic  social  reform  and  economic  ad- 
vance. 

There  Is  no  simple  trick  to  transform  de- 
spair Into  hope,  turn  misery  and  disease  Into 
abundance  and  health. 

Those  who  think  that  the  path  of  progress 
In  this  hemisphere  will  be  easy  and  painless 
are  arousing  false  hopes  and  Inviting  disap- 
pointment. 

The  criticism  which  can  give  us  new  vigor 
and  which  must  guide  us  is  of  those  who 
share  our  beliefs  but  offer  us  better  ways  to 
move  toward  our  goals.  We  have  learned 
much  about  the  difficulties  and  flaws  of  our 
alliance  In  the  past  3  years.  We  must  now 
profit  from  this  experience. 

With  faith  In  our  principles,  with  pride 
in  our  past  achievements,  with  the  help  of 
candid  and  constructive  criticism,  we  are 
now  prepared  to  move  ahead  with  renewed 
effort  and  renewed  confidence. 

The  first  area  of  emphasis  Is  Increased  co- 
operation— among  ourselves,  with  other  na- 
tions, and  with  private  and  public  Institu- 
tions. 

We  will  continue  our  efforts  to  protect  pro- 
ducing nations  against  disastrous  price 
changes  so  harmful  to  their  economies,  and 
consumers  against  short  supply  and  unfair 
price  rises. 

We  will  Intensify  o\ir  cooperation  In  the 
use  of  our  resources  In  the  process  of  devel- 
opment. 

CIAP  Itself  Is  an  Important  step  In  that 
direction,  and   It  has  our   full  support. 

But  other  Institutions  as  well — the  Inter- 
American  and  World  Banks,  private  foun- 
dations and  cooperatives,  saving  Institutions 
and  sources  of  agricultural  credit — must.  In 
every  country,  focus  their  energies  on  the  ef- 
forts to  overcome  the  massive  difficulties  of 
capital  shortage,  hunger  and  lack  of  ade- 
quate educational  facilities. 

So  that  my  own  country's  participation  In 
this  cooperation  might  receive  needed  lead- 
ership and  direction.  I  have  given  Secretary 


Mann,  who  enjoys  my  highest  confidence, 
broad  responsibility  for  our  role  In  the  Al- 
liance. 

His  appointment  refiects  my  complete  de- 
termination to  meet  all  the  commitments  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Alliance.  Oxir 
pledge  of  substantial  external  help  has  been 
met  In  the  past.  My  admmistratlon  will 
spare  no  effort  to  meet  It  In  the  future. 

And  my  confidence  Is  reinforced  by  my 
knowledge  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  also  support  that  commitment  to  our 
fellow  Americans. 

But  public  funds  are  not  enough.  We 
must  work  together  to  insure  the  maximum 
effective  use  of  private  capital,  domestic  and 
foreign.  Without  It.  growth  will  fall  be- 
hind. Such  capital  will  respond  to  a  stable 
prospect  ol,  fair  earnings  and  a  chance  to 
create  badl|r  needed  Industry  and  business 
on  a  responsible  basis  Those  who  destroy 
the  confidence  of  risk  capital  or  deny  It  a 
chance  to  offer  Its  energy  and  talent  endan- 
ger the  hopes  of  their  people  for  a  more 
abundant  life. 

The  second  area  of  emphasis  Is  the  area  of 
self-help. 

Progress  cannot  be  created  by  Interna- 
tional organizations.  It  cannot  be  Imposed 
by  foreign  countries.  It  cannot  be  pur- 
chased with  large  amounts  of  money  or  liirge 
amounts  of  good  will. 

Progress  In  each  country  depends  upon 
the  willingness  of  each  country  to  mobilize 
Its  own  resources.  Inspire  Its  own  people  and 
create  the  conditions  In  which  growth  can 
fiourlsh. 

For  although  help  may  come  from  with- 
out, success  can  only  come  from  within. 

And  those  who  are  not  willing  to  do  that 
which  is  unpopular  and  difficult,  will  not 
achieve  that  which  is  needed  and  lasting. 

This  is  as  true  In  my  own  country's  fight 
against  poverty  and  racial  Injustice  as  It  Is 
In  the  fight  of  others  against  hunger,  disease 
and  Illiteracy. 

By  broadening  education  we  can  liberate 
new  talents  and  energies,  freeing  millions 
from  the  bonds  of  illiteracy. 

Through  land  reform,  aimed  at  Increased 
production — taking  different  forms  in  each 
country — we  can  provide  those  who  till  the 
sou  with  self-respect  and  Increased  Income, 
and  each  country  with  Increased  production 
to  feed  the  hungry  and  strengthen  the  econ- 
omy. 

Pair  and  progressive  taxes,  effectively  col- 
lected, can  provide  the  resources  needed  to 
improve  education  and  public  health  condi- 
tions and  the  social  structure  needed  for 
economic  growth 

Measures  ranging  from  control  of  Infiatlon 
and  encouragement  of  exports  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  deficits  In  public  enterprise  can 
help  provide  the  basis  of  economic  stability 
and  growth  on  which  the  Alliance  can 
flourish. 

The  third  area  of  emphasis  is  the  pursuit 
of  social  Justice. 

Development  and  material  progress  are 
not  ends  in  themselves. 

They  are  the  means  to  a  better  life  and 
Increased  opportunity  for  all. 

They  are  the  means  to  each  to  contribute 
his  best  talents  and  his  desires. 

They  are  the  means  to  the  full  dignity  of 
man. 

For  the  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  a  recogni- 
tion that  the  claims  of  the  poor  and  op- 
pressed are  Just  claims.  It  is  an  effort  to 
fulfill  those  claims  while,  at  the  same  time, 
strengthening  democratic  society  and  main- 
taining the  liberty  of  man. 

No  matter  how  great  our  progress.  It  will 
lack  meaning  unless  every  American,  from 
the  Indian  of  the  altlplano  to  the  impov- 
erished farmer  of  Appalachla  can  share  in 
the  fruits  of  change  and  growth. 

Land  reform,  tax  changes,  educational  ex- 
pansion, the  fight  against  disease — all  con- 
tribute to  this  end. 


Everything  else  we  do  must  also  be  shatMd 
by  this  guiding  principle. 

In  these  areas — cooperation,  self-help,  so. 
clal  Justice — new  emphasis  can  bring  m 
closer  to  success. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  protect  the 
Alliance  against  the  efforts  of  communism 
to  tear  down  what  we  are  building.  The  re- 
cent proof  of  Cuban  aggression  in  Venezuela 
is  only  the  latest  evidence  of  those  Inten- 
tions. We  win  soon  discuss  how  best  we  can 
meet  these  threats  to  our  Independence 
But  I  now  assure  you  that  the  full  power 
of  the  United  States  is  ready  to  assist  any 
country  whose  freedom  is  threatened  by 
forces  directed  from  beyond  the  shores  of 
our  own  continent. 

ALLIANCE    GUAXOIANS 

Those  of  us  gathered  here  are  among  the 
principal  guardians  of  the  Alliance. 

But  the  Alliance  is  not  here,  or  in  office 
buildings  and  meeting  rooms  and  presiden- 
tial mansions  throughout  the  hemisphere. 

The  Alliance  Is  In  the  aspirations  of  mil- 
lions of  campesinos  and  workers — of  men 
without  education  and  men  without  hope— 
of  poverty-stricken  families — whose  homes 
are  the  villages  and  cities  of  an  entire  conti- 
nent. They  asked  simply  the  opportunity 
to  enter  into  the  world  of  progress  and 
growth. 

Prom  their  leaders,  from  us.  they  demand 
concern  and  compassion  and  dedicated  labor. 

I  am  confident  we  will  be  able  to  meet 
those  needs. 

It  will  not  be  an  easy  task. 

The  barriers  are  huge. 

The  enemies  of  freedom  seek  to  harass  us 
at  every  turn. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  the  des- 
tiny of  the  American   Republic. 

But  it  was  a  great  poet.  William  Butler 
Yeats,  who  reminded  us  that  there  was 
"doubt  if  any  nation  can  become  prosperous 
unless  it  has  national  faith."  Our  Alliance 
will  prosper  because  we  do  have  faith — not 
Idle  hope  but  the  same  faith  that  enabled 
us  to  nourish  a  new  civilization  in  these 
spacious  continents. 

And  In  that  new  world  we  will  carry  for- 
ward our  Alliance  for  Progress  in  such  a  way 
that  men  in  all  lands  will  marvel  at  the 
power  of  freedom  to  achieve  the  betterment 
of  man. 


Remakks  bt  Johnson  on  Panama  Sftuation 

(The  White  House  transcript  of  President 
Johnson's  remarks  on  Panama,  during  his 
Alliance  for  Progress  speech. ) 

Let  me  now  depart  for  a  moment  from  my 
main  theme  to  ^peak  of  the  differences  that 
have  developed  between  Panama  and  the 
United  States. 

Our  own  position  Is  clear  and  it  has  been 
from  the  first  hour  that  we  learned  of  the 
disturbances.  The  United  States  will  meet 
with  Panama  anytime,  anywhere,  to  discuss 
anything,  to  work  together,  to  cooperate  with 
each  other,  to  reason  with  one  another,  to 
review  and  to  consider  all  of  our  problems 
together,  to  tell  each  other  all  our  opinions, 
all  our  desires,  and  all  our  concerns,  and  to 
aim  at  solutions  and  answers  that  are  fair 
and  Just  and  equitable  without  regard  to  the 
size  or  the  strength  or  the  wealth  of  either 
nation. 

We  don't  ask  Panama  to  make  any  precom- 
mltments  before  we  meet,  and  we  intend  to 
make  none.  Of  course,  we  cannot  begin  on 
this  work  until  diplomatic  relations  are  re- 
sumed, but  the  United  States  is  ready  today, 
if  Panama  is  ready.  As  of  this  moment,  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  has  been  a  genuine 
meeting  of  the  minds  betwen  the  two  Presi- 
dents of  the  two  countries  Involved. 

Press  reports  Indicate  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Panama  feels  that  the  language 
which  has  been  under  consideration  for  many 
days  commits  the  United  States  to  a  rewriting 
and  to  a  revision  of  the  1903  treaty.    We  have 
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made  no  such  commitment  and  we  would  not 
^mk  of  doing  so  before  diplomatic  relations 
are  resumed  and  unless  a  fair  and  satisfac- 
tory adlustment  is  agreed  upon 


Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  this  particular  speech  will  be  one 
of  the  highlights  of  the  AUiance  for  Prog- 
ress program. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  have  just  returned 
from  Santiago.  Chile,  where  I  spoke  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey!  to  the  10th 
Plenary  Assembly  of  Business  Men  of  the 
Americas  for  Commerce  and  Produc- 
tion. ^  ..  4. 

I  was  there  during  a  dramatic  event, 
namely,  the  victory  in  a  local  by-election 
of  a  representative  to  their  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  a  candidate  put  up  by  a  coali- 
tion of  Socialists  and  Communists. 

If  anything  were  needed  to  highlight 
and  underline  the  critical  importance  of 
what  the  President  of  the  United  States 
dealt  with  yesterday  in  his  speech  on 
the  AH  ance  for  Progress,  It  Is  the  fact 
that  this  is  an  area  of  the  world  where 
the  possibility  exists  that  a  takeover  of  a 
Communist -oriented  political  party  may 
take  place  by  constitutional  action 
through  a  regular  election,  inasmuch  as 
their  presidential  election  will  be  held  in 
September,  and  one  of  the  candidates 
avowedly  represents  a  coalition  of  So- 
cialists and  Communists. 

At  this  moment.  I  wish  only  to  under- 
line the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey!. 

Within  the  week.  I  shall  make  a  re- 
port to  the  Senate  on  my  observations 
and  findings  in  Santiago,  where  I  had 
the  honor  to  speak  in  my  own  right  and 
also  to  read  an  important  statement 
from  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr 
Humphrey],  who  so  graciously  yielded  to 

me. 

I  wish  to  alert  all  Senators  and  the 
country  to  this  situation. 

I  shall  address  myself  to  It  In  greater 
detail  a  little  later  in  the  week. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  seek  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr  JAVTTS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  New  York  a  question.  I 
have  been  keeping  abreast  of  the  same 
problem  In  Chile  which  the  Senator  has 
mentioned.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
this  jaosslblllty  comes  about  not  because 
a  majority  of  the  people  In  Chile  might 
be  communistic,  but  solely  because  of  the 
fractionalizatlon  of  their  political  par- 
ties.   Is  this  not  correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  When  the  Senator  says 
"fractionalizatlon,"  it  may  mean  many 
things.  What  I  should  like  to  say  to  the 
Senator — and  I  shall  develop  this  point 
at  the  appropriate  time,  and  hope  the 
Senator  will  then  join  In  the  discussion — 
is  that  there  is  a  division  between  the 
so-called  prodemocratic  forces  in  the 
Christian  Democratic  Party,  very  much 
on   the   European   model,   very   heavily 


premised  upon  people  who  are  anti -Com- 
munist because  of  their  church  affilia- 
tion; namely,  the  fact  that  they  are 
Catholics  and  opposed  to  communism, 
and  the  other  democratic  forces  which 
have  for  a  cor\siderable  number  of  years 
been  the  dominant  political  factor  In 
the  country,  and  which  Is  called  the 
democratic  front. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  when  we  consider  the 
blelectlon  In  Curico  on  Sunday,  we  find 
that  the  Socialist-Communist  forces, 
which  elected  their  candidate,  received 
less  than  a  majority  of  the  vote.  The 
combinaticm  of  the  other  two  forces 
which  I  have  described  received  more 
than  a  majority  vote.  Of  course,  they 
were  divided.  In  that  sense  the  prob- 
lem is  the  division  among  the  prodem- 
ocratic forces. 

However,  there  is  some  ideological  dif- 
ference between  the  two  democratic 
forces,  which  is  very  important  for  us  to 
understand,  and  which  can  be  very  help- 
ful to  us  in  our  own  policy. 

It  is  that  question  with  which  I  should 
like  to  deal  as  soon  as  I  have  prepared 
the  apropriate  material  based  upon  my 
findings  there  and  can  present  them 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  look  forward  to 
hearing  the  Senator's  speech.  I  hope  I 
may  be  able  to  participate  with  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  give  the  Senator 
notice.  I  should  like  very  much  to  have 
him  participate. 


GI  EDUCATIONAL  BILL  SUPPORTED 
BY  DES  MOINES  REGISTER 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President, 
there  are  many  reasons  why  many  youth 
of  this  country  do  not  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  further  their  education. 
Some  of  those  reasons  could  be  the  death 
of  a  parent  or  parents  which  might  have 
been  a  lingering  illness  consuming  all  of 
the  family's  resources;  illness  that  strikes 
them  when  they  are  young  and  weakens 
them  physically  by  family  catastrophes; 
by  the  geographical  area  in  which  they 
are  reared;  maybe  their  whole  environ- 
ment  denied   them   an   opportunity   to 
better    themselves.    But    all    of    these 
things  are,  what  we  might  call  nature, 
circumstances,  misfortunes,  or  acts  of 
God  which  have  denied  them.    But.  this 
draft  law  brings  in  another  category — 
this  42  percent  of  the  cream  of  our  young 
manhood  of  all  the  eligibles— is  the  only 
group  denied  an  equal  opportunity  in  life 
by  the  U.S.  Government  itself.     It  is  the 
Goverrunent  itself  that  tells  those  yovmg 
men  that  they  must  serve  2.  3.  or  more 
years,  and  then  return  to  civilian  life 
deprived  of  an  education,  training,  and 
an  equal  chance  in  life. 

A  staunch  supporter  of  the  cold  war 
GI  bill.  Mr.  Robert  R.  Hlleman.  director 
of  Veterans  Education  and  Training  Di- 
vision, of  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction of  the  State  of  Iowa,  recently 
brought  to  my  attention  an  editorial  from 
the  Des  Moines  Register,  for  January  13, 
1964,  entitled  "Draft  Law  Revision."  In 
the  last  two  paragraphs  of  this  excellent 
editorial,  it  states: 

Volunteers  also  might  be  encouraged  by  a 
promise  of  educational  aUowances  XoUowlag 


their  tour  of  duty  or  by  prospects  of  voca- 
tional training  either  during  or  after  mili- 
tary service.  A  cold  war  GI  bill  might  at- 
tract men  out  of  high  school  who  are  look- 
ing for  a  way  to  finance  further  education. 
There  are  plenty  of  young  men,  without 
Jobs  and  without  skills,  who  mlgbt  be  at- 
tracted. The  unemployed  in  the  16  to  21 
age  group  (the  majority  of  them  boys)  now 
number  about  800,000.  In  6  years,  they  are 
expected  to  nvunber  1  >4  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  point  out  that 
the  unemployed  in  this  age  group  of  16 
to  21  number  14  percent,  while  the  total 
unemployed  of  the  country  number  be- 
tween 4y2  and  5  percent.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  draft  law  Is  lncreaslr«  the 
number  of  the  unemployed  In  this 
bracket. 

The  President's  message  on  poverty  la 
directed  mainly  to  this  group  of  young 
Americans  to  help  improve  themselves. 
The  most  rapid,  efficient,  and  best  proven 
of  all  methods  is  the  cold  war  GI  bill 
patterned  on  the  GI  bill  of  World  War 
n  and  the  Korean  conflict. 

These  are  the  young  Americans,  al- 
ready economically  deprived,  that  the 
cold  war  GI  bill  seeks  to  reach.  We  have 
there  a  reservoir  of  strength  for  America 
which  we  should  and  must  harness  for 
the  benefit  of  themselves  and  all  the  free 
world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  the  letter  of  January  20,  1964, 
from  Mr.  Robert  R.  Hlleman,  and  the 
editorial  from  the  Des  Moines  Register. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

State  of  Iowa. 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  January  20, 1964. 
Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yarborough, 
Chairman,      Subcommittee      on      Veterans' 
Affairs.    Senate    Office    Building,    Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Senator  Yarborough  :  Enclosed  Is  an 
editorial    entitled,    "Draft     Law    Revision," 
which  appeared  In  the  Des  Moines  Register 
on  Monday,  January  13,  1964.     The  last  two 
paragraphs  are  of  special  Interest  since  the 
cold  war  GI  bUl  receives  favorable  consid- 
eration. 

We  appreciate  your  continued  efforts  to 
secure  passage  of  legislation  for  our  cold  war 
veterans. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  R.  Hileman. 
Director.     Veterans     Education     and 
Training  Division. 


[Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Jan.  13, 19«41 
Draft   Law   Revision 

The  Etepartment  of  Defense  is  undertaking 
a  studv  aimed  at  correcting  some  of  the  In- 
equitable aspects  of  the  Nation's  draft  laws. 
The  announcement  of  the  study  is  welcome, 
but  overdue. 

The  logical  time  for  new  proposals  would 
have  been  a  year  ago,  when  the  draft  law 
was  due  to  expire.  But  the  Pentagon  had  no 
proposals,  and  President  Kennedy  aslted  Con- 
gress to  extend  the  draft,  vinchanged,  for  an- 
other 4  years.     Congress  complied. 

A  complete  overhaul  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  is  possible  only  with  the  consent 
of  Congress.  But  the  President  has  con- 
siderable authority  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  present  act. 

Last  Sept«nber,  for  example.  President 
Kennedy  removed  some  of  the  Inequities  by 
suspending  the  drafting  of  married  men.  De- 
ferment of  husbands  eliminated  the  problem 
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faced  by  married  draftees  of  having  to  sup- 
port a  wife  (and  poeslbly  a  child  later)  on  a 
private's  pay  This  deferment  also  was  ex- 
pected to  reduce  slightly  the  average  age  at 
which  men  are  drafted. 

The  age  of  draftees  (average  now  33)  U 
one  of  the  principal  objections  to  present 
operation  of  the  draft.  The  practice  of  call- 
ing older  men  first,  coupled  with  an  over- 
abundance of  eligible  candidates,  has  kept 
the  draft  age  higher  than  it  should  be. 
Younger  men  generally  make  better,  and 
less  complaining,  privates.  Rarely  can  the 
military  make  use  of  the  experience  and  edu- 
cation gained  by  a  man  who  has  been  work- 
ing or  attending  college  for  4  years.  Military 
service  at  this  stage  of  life  frequently  Inter- 
feres with  the  college  graduate's  Job-hunting 
efforts  and  Interrupts  the  career  of  a  man 
who  already  has  a  Job 

The  President  could  order  the  Induction 
of  men  at  an  earlier  age  The  present  law 
grants  him   this  authority. 

He  also  has  the  authority  to  alter  defer- 
ment policies.  Deferments  now  are  author- 
ized for  fathers,  husbands,  students,  and  men 
in  certain  agricultural  and  critical  industrial 
occupations  These  are  valid  reasons  for  ex- 
cusing a  man  ( temporarily.  In  the  case  of  stu- 
dents and  men  who  change  to  other  occupa- 
tions) from  the  draft.  But  draft  calls  have 
been  so  small  In  proportion  to  the  pool  of 
eligible  men  that  draft  boards  have  tended 
to  go  beyond  the  letter  of  the  deferment 
rules. 

Some  draft  boards  now  are  granting  de- 
ferments for  occupations  that  can  hardly  be 
considered  critical.  Others  continue  to  defer 
students  who  are  not  performing  satisfac- 
tory academic  work. 

The  problem  Is  that  the  pxx)!  of  draft- 
eligible  men  now  stands  at  10  million  and 
IS  growing  rapidly  Only  about  90  000  are 
needed  out  of  this  pool  a  year,  and  half  of 
these  come  as  volunteers  Forty- two  percent 
of  all  men  now  reaching  age  26 — the  maxi- 
mum draft  age — have  never  served  In  the 
Armed  Forces  Many  have  had  family  re- 
sponsibilities or  physical  and  mental  defects. 
but  some  simply  have  not  been  needed. 

Bringing  the  military  manpower  supply 
and  demand  into  better  balance  will  re- 
quire action  by  Congress  as  well  as  study  by 
the  Pentagon  Cutting  out  the  draft — sug- 
gested by  some  Congressmen — Is  not  the 
whole  answer  This  would  result  In  loss  of 
more  than  the  45.000  actual  draftees  a  year, 
since  men  usually  enlist  only  to  avoid  in- 
duction. 

But  the  draft  might  be  made  unnecessary 
If  Incentives  for  enlistment  were  greater 
Congress  made  a  start  toward  Increasing  the 
attractiveness  of  the  military  last  fall  when 
it  approved  a  new  pay  raise.  President  John- 
son has  mentioned  the  possibility  of  further 
raises.  We  believe  these  should  be  concen- 
trated in  the  lower  ranks  where  the  enlist- 
ments take  place. 

Volunteers  also  might  be  encouraged  by 
a  promise  of  educational  allowances  follow- 
ing their  tour  of  duty  or  by  prospects  of 
vocational  training  either  during  or  after 
military  service  A  cold-war  OI  bill  might 
attract  men  out  of  high  school  who  are  look- 
ing for  a  way  to  finance  further  education. 
There  are  plenty  of  youog  men.  without 
Jobs  and  without  skills,  who  might  be  at- 
tracted. The  unemployed  in  the  16  to  21  age 
group  (the  ma  lor  I  ty  of  them  boys)  now 
number  about  800,000.  In  6  years,  they  are 
expected  to  number  iv,   million. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  significant  that  one  of  the  out- 
standing newspapers  of  the  United 
States,  the  Des  Moines  Register,  which 
is  often  cited  in  the  same  category  with 
the  New  York  Times,  the  St.  Lxjuis  Post- 
Dispatch.  the  Louisville  Journal,  and  a 
few  other  newspapers,  as  being  one  of 
the    outstanding    daily    newspapers    of 


America,  has  taken  up  the  cudgels  on 
behalf  of  this  needed  legislation. 

It  has  been  on  the  Senate  calendar 
since  July  2.  1963.  It  Is  sponsored  by 
39  Senators  I  am  glad  to  see  the  lead- 
ing newspapers  of  the  United  States  add- 
ing their  voice  to  that  of  the  39  Senators 
who  cosponsored  the  bill,  asking  for  jus- 
tice for  these  people.  There  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  bill  to  languish  on  the  cal- 
endar since  July  2.  1963.  and  to  have 
the  Senate  denied  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  it. 


ST.  PATRICKS  DAY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  many, 
many  times  to  pay  tribute  to  the  many 
nationality  groups  that  make  up  the 
population  of  Connecticut  on  those  days 
which  have  special  meaning  for  them. 

It  is.  therefore,  a  privilege  for  me 
to  take  the  floor  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  to 
note  the  traditional  day  of  celebration 
of  the  great  Irish  population  of  Connect- 
icut, and  of  the  Nation. 

Sunday  morning  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
addressing  a  breakfast  in  New  London. 
Conn.,  sponsored  by  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Hibernians,  and  to  speak  on  the  theme 
of  St.  Patrick's  Day  in  America.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks   or   Senator   Thomas   J.    Dodd,    at 
THE   Communion    Breakfast   or  the    An- 
cient Order  or  Hibernians.  New  London. 
Conn  .   Sunday,   March   15.   1964 
It  is  a  great   pleasure  for  me   to  be  here 
in   New   London    for  this   first   annual   com- 
munion breakfast  of  the   Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  In  this  week  of  St.  Patrick's  Day. 
On  T\>esday.  the  green  will  be  out  everywhere, 
and   the  celebrations  and   the  concerts  and 
the  parties  will  be  attended  enthusiastically. 
as  they  should  be.     There  has  been  a  grow- 
ing practice  of  having  communion  breakfasts 
during  the  week  of  St.  Patrick's  Day  to  em- 
phasize the  more  serious  aspects  of  this  sig- 
nificant   event      This    is   to    be    commended 
and  I  am  always  pleased  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  participate. 

The  observance  of  St.  Patrick's  Day  In 
America  has  many  dimensions. 

First,  we  honor  St  Patrick  himself.  We 
honor  his  faith,  his  zeal,  his  courage,  his 
simplicity. 

We  stand  somewhat  in  awe  of  this  great 
saint  whose  voice  echoes  down  acrors  the 
centuries  and  whose  life  left  an  imprint  on 
the  Irish  character  which  survives  to  this 
day.  He  gave  to  Ireland  a  creed  and  a  tradi- 
tion around  which  a  people  formed  and  upon 
which  a  nation  was  built. 

Virtually  all  other  names  of  that  unknown, 
murky  period  1,500  years  ago  are  lifeless  and 
forgotten,  but  the  name  and  Image  and 
example  of  St.  Patrick  remain  vibrant  and 
alive  We  pay  testimony  to  that  by  our 
presence  here,  as  do  countless  gatherings  all 
over  the  world  this  week,  where  those  of  Irish 
blood  are  gathered  together  in  his  honor 
and  in  his  name. 

On  this  day  we  traditionally  pay  tribute, 
as  well,  to  the  Irish  people,  to  their  trials 
and  their  triumphs,  to  their  struggle  for 
freedom  and  Independence  In  Ireland  and 
to  their  achievements  here  In  America. 

For  our  ancestors  came  here  as  refugees 
from  persecution  and  misfortune.  They  ar- 
rived on  the5e  shores  penniless,  hungry, 
homeless,  uneducated,  without  skills,  with- 
out trades,  without  tools. 


Their  reception  by  the  citizens  here  ww 
not  a  very  friendly  one;  they  were  crowded 
Into  terrible  slum  areas;  they  were  excluded 
from  good  society;  they  were  the  traditional 
object  of  ridicule  and  the  butt  of  venal  Jokes- 
prejudice  often  barred  their  way  to  advance- 
ment. They  were  offered  only  the  Jobs  that 
no  one  else  wanted.    And  they  took  them. 

Yet,  they  endured.  And  they  endured 
with  an  indomitable  humor,  a  certain  pic- 
turesque heartiness  which  slowly  won  over 
thofe  around  them.  The  Jokes  they  told 
about  themselves  were  funnier  than  the  Jokes 
told  about  them  by  others. 

As  we  reflect  upon  the  progress  of  the 
Irish  In  America,  It  Is  easy  to  see  how  St. 
Patrick's  Day  here  has  become  more  than  a 
Saint's  day.  more  than  an  Irish  day.  it  has 
become  a  day  of  tribute  to  America,  a  day 
of  patriotic  observance. 

For  It  Is  here  In  our  own  country  that  the 
Irish,  and  so  many  other  peoples,  have  been 
able  to  realize  their  hopes  and  aspirations 
more  fully  than  in  the  land  of  their  origin. 

When  our  forebears  came  here  from  Ire- 
land, they  sought  many  things  that  were  de- 
nied them  In  their  own  country. 

They  sought  work  and  here  they  found  It. 
They  sought  land  of  their  own.  and  here  a 
combination  of  Ood's  bounty  and  enlight- 
ened laws  made  that  land  available  to  them. 
They  sought  freedom  to  openly  practice 
their  religion  and  here  it  was  safeguarded  to 
them.  They  sought  education  for  their 
children  and  here  It  was  provided.  They 
sought  opportunity  for  advancement,  and 
here  they  received  it.  They  sought  a  voice 
In  their  government  and  here  their  voice  hu 
been  heard. 

This  Is  true  not  Just  in  the  case  of  the 
Irish.  It  Is  true  of  all  groups  which  came 
here  and  It  causes  us  to  ask  a  question: 
Why  have  all  nationalities  been  able  to  more 
fully  realize  their  hopes  and  aspirations  here 
In  America  than  in  the  land  of  their  origin? 
Part  of  the  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  our 
continent  was  so  richly  endowed  by  nature. 
Part  of  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  for 
a  century  and  a  half  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  protected  this  country  from  foreign 
wars  and  allowed  it  to  grow  and  flourish. 

But  I  think  a  more  basic  answer  Is  that 
the  laws  and  Institutions  of  this  country 
have  been  built  upon  certain  central  Ideas 
which  were  right  morally  and  which  there- 
fore have  proved  to  be  right  practically. 

These  central  Ideas  were  spun  off  a  basic 
belief  in  freedom,  equality,  and  fairplay 
In  a  dark  world  beset  with  tyranny,  privi- 
lege, injustice,  and  persecution.  America 
shone  like  a  beacon  In  the  night,  and  carried 
a  new  message  to  oppressed  millions. 

Government  exists  to  serve  man;  and 
man's  liberty,  his  property,  his  family,  and 
his  Individual  rights  are  above  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  state.  America  said: 

Every  man  deserves  a  fair  chance  to  suc- 
ceed or  to  fall  on  his  own  merits: 

Every  man  should  be  able  to  speak  freely, 
without  fear  of  reprisal; 

Every  man  should  have  an  equal  voice  in 
choosing  those  who  govern  him; 

Every  man  is  Innocent  until  proved  guilty; 
Every  man  should  be  free  to  worship  as  he 
pleases; 

Every  man  has  the  right  and  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  own  property  and  capi- 
tal and  to  use  these,  within  reasonable  lim- 
its, as  he  chooses,  free  from  tribute  to  any 
baron  or  monopoly,  and  secure  from  confis- 
cation by  government. 

To  a  world  riddled  with  artificial  distinc- 
tions and  entrenched  oppressions,  America 
said  that  the  normal  relationship  between 
men  was  not  one  of  artificial  division,  by  class 
or  by  trade  or  by  race  or  by  religion,  or  by 
education,  but  one  of  the  democratic  equal- 
ity of  cooperation,  of  equal  opportunity  for 
all.  of  working  together  to  tame  a  continent 
and  build  a  nation;  in  this  land  the  habitual 


attitude  of  men  need  not  be  fear  and  fore- 
hodlnK  but  confidence  and  optimism. 

Thu  was  the  message  that  brought  millions 
to  our  shores;  thU  was  the  charter  upon 
which  this  Nation  was  founded.  And  the 
Irish  immigrants  took  to  it  as  though  it  were 
a  natural  inheritance,  as  indeed  it  should  be 
the  natural  inheritance  of  all  men. 

True  enough,  as  the  decades  passed,  the 
native  Americans  in  practice  all  too  often 
failed  to  measure  up  to  the  standards  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  All  too  often  they  re- 
fused to  apply  these  principles  to  the  imml- 
erants  But  whatever  the  prejudices  and 
failures  of  Individuals  might  have  been,  the 
laws  and  the  institutions  of  this  country  did 
reflect  these  central  ideas.  And  thus  in  the 
end  they  have  prevailed. 

It  U  traditional  at  St.  Patrick's  Day  cele- 
brations to  cite  long  lists  of  Irishmen  who 
have  achieved  distinction  in  this  country— 
in  government,  in  the  professions,  in  finance, 
in  the  aru.  In  the  military,  in  the  church. 

I  shall  not  give  you  such  a  rollcall  this 
morning,  but  the  significance  of  these  lists  Is 
not  only  to  demonstrate  the  contributions 
the  Irish  people  have  made  to  American  life 
but  also  to  clinch  the  fact  that  as  a  group,  the 
Irish  In  America  have  taken  their  place  In 
full  participation  In  the  fruits  and  bless- 
ings of  American  life 

Other  minority  groups  are  today  struggling 
to  achieve  their  rightful  place  in  our  society 
Surely  the  Irish -American  whose  father  and 
grandfather  fought  thU  same  struggle  should 
be  in  the  forefront  of  the  effort  to  secure 
equal  rlghU  and  equal  opportunities  for  all 
Americans. 

And  in  a  larger  sense  we  who  have  enjoyed 
the  blessings  of  freedom  must  feel  a  special 
dtvotlon  to  the  cause  of  freedom  for  all  men 
which  is  at  the  heart  of  the  struggle  between 
communism  and  Western  civilization. 

Our  country  today  is  carrying  the  greatest 
and  most  awesome  burden  that  any  nation 
has  ever  carried.  For  upon  us  has  fallen 
the  principal  task  of  defending  freedom, 
not  Just  ovir  own  liber tly  but  the  freedom  of 
all  who  are  not  yet  enslaved  and  beyond 
that,  we  represent  the  hope  of  eventual  free- 
dom for  all  those  who  are  today  bound  in 
chains. 

It  will  perhaps  prove  a  significant  factor 
In  history  that  millions  of  displaced  Irish- 
men and  their  descendants,  who  but  for 
chance  clrcumsUnce  would  have  lived  out 
their  lives  In  a  small  land,  far  from  the  storm 
center  of  world  events,  today  are  a  promi- 
nent and  influential  force  in  America  at  a 
time  when  the  actions  of  our  country  may 
well  determine  the  outcome  of  90  centuries  of 
recorded  struggle  between  tyranny  and  free- 
dom. 

What  an  opportunity  to  repay  the  kind 
treatment  of  history. 

It  Is  here  In  America  that  whatever  Is  of 
worth  In  our  race  has  been  given  a  full 
chance  to  develop  and  flower.  It  Is  here 
that  the  ancient  Irish  yearning  for  liberty 
and  religious  freedom  was  first  satisfied.  It 
Is  here  that  the  hope  and  the  fate  of  man  Is 
centered  And  It  is  here  that  Irishmen  can 
best  Justify  their  heritage  by  strengthening 
America  in  its  determination  to  do  the  pain- 
ful things  that  must  be  done  if  we  are  to  gain 
and  preserve  for  all  men  what  we  have  here. 
We  have  a  great  inheritance  to  uphold 
and  to  fulfill.  To  us  has  been  given  the  faith 
of  St.  Patrick,  the  qualities  and  the  insights 
of  the  Irish  race,  and  the  priceless  bounty  of 
the  American  experiment  in  human  freedom. 
Today  we  honor  all  three  and  in  so  doing  we 
make  ourselves  and  our  country  the  better 
and  the  stronger  for  the  struggle  that  lies 
ahead. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  column  written  by  a  distinguished 
newspaperman,  a  good  friend  and  a  fel- 
low.  Irishman.   Carey   Cronan,   of   the 
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Bridgeport  Post.  The  column  is  enti- 
tled "The  Irish  arkl  Civil  Rights."  It  is 
an  outstanding  article  on  a  timely  sub- 
ject and  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues 
for  St.  Patricks  Day  reading. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  Irish   and  Civn.  Rights 
(By  Carey  Cronan) 
On  the  eve  of  the  feast  of  St.  Patrick  the 
Senate  of  the  United  Stotes  Is  just  entering 
upon  the  long  fight  over  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. 

St.  Patrick  Is  known  as  the  Apostle  of  Ire- 
land and  there  are  no  people  more  tradi- 
tionally conversant  with  the  ancient  battle 
over  civil  rights  than  those  whose  ancestors 
struggled  through  the  centuries  on  that 
green  and  rocky  Isle  that  stands  out  against 
the  gray  sea. 

No  one  Is  quite  sure  from  whence  Patrick 
came.  He  has  been  called  a  Roman,  a  Nor- 
man, perhaps  a  Celt  or  even  a  man  of  Brit- 
tany. There  does  not  seem  to  t)e  much  ques- 
tion but  that  he  was  an  Immigrant  to  the 
land  that  now  holds  him  In  such  rare  rever- 
ence. He  was  an  Immigrant  who  brought  a 
strange  message  and  a  curious  culture.  He 
knew  what  It  was  to  assimilate.  He  knew 
what  It  was  to  be  turned  from  a  door,  to  be 
denied  hospitality  or  even  shelter,  to  be  har- 
assed day  after  day,  to  be  hunted  and  perse- 
cuted, to  be  mocked,  and  to  have  hU  hour  of 
prayer  violated. 

Patrick's  conquest  of  the  Isle  was  not  easy 
for  him  or  for  those,  who  with  courage  and 
conviction  Joined  his  growing  band,  but  the 
legacy  he  left  them,  coupled  with  a  native 
stubbornness,  welded  the  Irish  soul  Into  a 
phenomenal  fortress  that  could  only  be  de- 
stroyed from  within.  The  Irish  learned  that 
the  world  cannot  really  kill  a  man  unless 
he  capitulates  within  his  own  heart  and  wills 
his  own  Inevitable  destruction.  So  It  Is  with 
a  people,  with  a  nation. 

In  many  places  as  the  oratory  rolls  along 
in  the  Senate  chamber.  It  Is  not  difficult  to 
recall  that  this  Is  not  the  first  place,  nor  will 
It  be  the  last,  where  men  will  divide  and 
debate  over  the  meaning  of  life  and  of  lib- 
erty. 

No  matter  whether  one  opposes  or  favors 
the  controversial  legislation,  one  Is  keenly 
aware  that  this  Is  an  historic  occasion,  that 
once  again  there  Is  a  balancing  of  rights — 
those  that  are  written  In  the  law  and  those 
that  are  unwritten  In  the  hearts  of  many 
men.  There  are  emotion,  prejudice,  and 
privilege  on  both  sides.  There  are  apj)eals  to 
tradition  and  custom.  Men  on  both  sides 
feel  they  stand  with  the  right  and  with 
Justice. 

But  the  Nation  and  the  world  are  watching 
and  listening. 

An  eternal  story— The  descendants  of  Pat- 
rick's people  know  thU  appears  to  be  an 
eternal  story,  with  a  sort  of  notation  that  al- 
ways reads  "continued  In  our  next."  What 
will  be  done  here  will  not  provide  the  perfect 
solution  to  all  the  problems,  though  It  may 
set  a  pattern  and  lay  down  a  code  for  50 
SUtes.  The  law  that  will  come  from  these 
days  and  nights  of  dispute  and  delay  and 
diatribe  will  be  questioned  and  argued  and 
appealed  and  even  perhaps  circumvented  or 
defied  so  that  other  laws  wlU  have  to  be 
written  and  other  Judgments  rendered.  But 
now  Is  a  time  of  truth  for  100  chosen  men 
and  for  some  the  choice  will  be  difficult. 
Some  will  find  It  easy  both  personally  and 
politically  and  they  will  cast  their  decisions 
on  the  record  In  certain  belief  that  there  will 
be  no  retribution  or  recrimination  but  only 
the  plaudits  of  the  people  whom  they  rep- 
resent. 

the    IRISH    LOBS 

There  have  been  caustic  reports  that  Irish- 
men believe  in  fairy  tales,  but  no  one  knows 


better  tham  an  Irishman  that  people  do  not 
Uve  happily  ever  after.    Despite  the  legends, 
the    Irishman    has    been    much    more   of   a 
realist  than  a  romanticist.    As  a  rule,  he  has 
clung  to  his  beliefs  and  abjured  the  tempta- 
tions to  shed  his  convictions  for  that  which 
might  make  him  feel  less  of  a  man.    Not  all 
the  Irish  have   been  saints  or  scholars,  nor 
have  many  been  heroes  or  i>atrlots  or  walked 
a  straight  line  aU  the  days  of  thetr  lives. 
Although  they  have  been  steadfast  or  stub- 
born m  their  Ideas,  they  have  not  always 
been   Ideallste    In    the   finest   sense   by    any 
standard.    Sometimes  their  contentions  were 
based  on  a  distaste  for  established  authority, 
or  personal  pique  and  pride,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  Irishman   has  had  an   unswerving 
belief  in  the  sacredness  of  the  individual  and 
an  undying  devotion  to  the  rights  of  a  man 
against  all  men. 

Patrick  must  have  found  In  Ireland  the 
nucleus  of  people  to  whom  Independence  was 
always  a  way  of  life,  to  whom  each  waking 
day  was  a  struggle  against  nature  and  the 
sea  and  the  invader.  If  their  hearts  em- 
braced his  faith  and  were  warmed  by  his 
blessing  It  must  have  been  because  his  mes- 
sage sF>elled  out  in  more  generous  terms  than 
did  the  pagan  philosophy  the  reason  why  a 
man  must  be  able  to  walk  his  land  In  free- 
dom and  keep  his  hearth  against  the  storm 
and  fight  against  whatever  might  deny  him 
liberty  and  love  and  life. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1964 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
7152)  to  enforce  the  constitutional  right 
to  vote,  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  injunctive  reUef  against  discrtm- 
inaUon  in  pubUc   accommodations,   to 
authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  insti- 
tute suits  to  protect  constitutional  rights 
in  public  facilities  and  pubUc  educati(», 
to    extend    the    Commlssiwi    on    Civn 
Rights,  to  prevent  discrimination  in  fed- 
erally assisted  programs,  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity, and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  THURMOND  obUined  the  floor. 
Mr.   THURMOND.     Mr.   President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak 
at  the  desk  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  make  a  mockery  of  this  body  and 
the  entire  legislative  process  for  the 
Senate  to  undertake  consideration  of 
H.R.  7152  in  its  present  form,  and  under 
the  circumstances  by  which  it  now  re- 
poses on  the  Senate  Calendar.  Ite  con- 
sideration would  demean  the  Senate  as 
an  institution  and  ridicule  our  republican 
form  of  goverrunent  which  was  so  wisely 
and  painstakingly  created  by  our  Con- 
stitution. In  view  of  the  irregular  legis- 
lative history  which  resulted  in  the 
placement  of  this  proposal  on  the  Sen- 
ate Calendar,  its  consideration  by  the 
Senate— regardless  of  the  motivation  of 
individual  Senators— will  inevitably  be 
interpreted  as  a  submission  to  intimida- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  highly  organized 
campaign  of  civil  disobedience. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  certain  mini- 
mum standards,  both  procedural  and 
substantive,  which  must  be  maintained 
if  a  national  legislaUve  body  is  to  qualify 
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as  a  parliamentary  entity.  The  tradi- 
tions of  the  Senate,  which  has  often  been 
referred  to  as  the  greatest  deliberative 
body  in  the  world,  are  such  that  one 
would  have  cause  to  exp)ect  much  higher 
procedural  and  substantive  standards 
than  those  of  the  average  national  leg- 
islature. The  very  presence  of  H.R.  7152 
on  the  Senate  Calendar,  however,  brings 
the  question  of  minimum  standards 
squarely  into  issue. 

Procedurally,  a  minimum  standard  of 
performance  would  appear  to  include  for 
legislation  of  general  application,  at  least 
the  normal  consideration  afforded  un- 
contested and  minor  private  bills.  This 
bill  does  not  meet  that  test.  I  cannot 
imagine  that  the  Senate  would  con- 
sider a  private  relief  bill  which  had  not 
been  previously  considered  by  its  com- 
mittees. Yet  it  is  proposed  that  the  Sen- 
ate now  take  up  this  all-encompassing 
proposal  which  has  never  been  sub- 
mitted to  any  Senate  committee.  To 
make  matters  worse,  this  bill  was  passed 
by  the  other  House  under  a  most  ab- 
normal procedure.  Its  legislative  course 
there  has  been  described  by  the  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  that  body 
as  follows: 

This  legislation  Is  being  reported  to  the 
House  without  benefit  of  any  consideration, 
debate,  or  study  of  the  bill  by  any  subcom- 
mittee or  committee  of  the  House  and  with- 
out any  member  of  any  committee  or  sub- 
committee being  granted  an  opportunity  to 
offer  amendments  to  the  bill.  This  legisla- 
tion Is  the  most  radical  proposal  In  the  Held 
of  civil  rights  ever  recommended  by  any 
committee  of  the  House  or  Senate.  It  was 
drawn  In  secret  meetings  held  between  cer- 
Uxin  members  of  this  committee,  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  members  of  his  staff  and 
certain  select  persons,  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  committee  members. 

Some  time  prior  to  October  22,  1963,  Sub- 
committee No  5  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  had 
prepared  a  substitute  bill  for  H.R.  7152. 
Title  I  of  the  substitute  was  read  and  dis- 
cussed by  the  full  Judiciary  Committee  prior 
to  October  22.  and  at  a  meeting  held  on  that 
date  a  motion  was  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  to  report  the  subcom- 
mittee substitute  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Before  final  action  could  be  had 
on  this  motion,  a  point  of  order  was  made 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  was  then 
in  session.  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
called  a  meeting  for  the  following  morning, 
the  23d.  and  then  on  the  23d.  within  an 
hour  of  the  time  of  the  meeting  it  was 
postponed  to  the  24th.  and  then  on  the 
24th,  a  short  while  before  the  meeting  was 
scheduled.  It  was  postponed  again,  and  later 
postponed  to  Tuesday.  October  29.  These 
various  postponements  were  made  by  the 
chairman  without  any  prior  consultation 
with  any  of  the  signers  of  this  report. 

On  October  29.  the  full  committee  met  at 
10;30  am.  The  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  was  promptly  voted 
down,  after  which  Chairman  Cellur  offered 
a  56-page  mimeographed  substitute  which 
he  described  as  an  amendment  and  moved 
that  the  committee  approve  the  bill.  The 
chairman  announced  that  he  would  recog- 
nize a  member  of  the  committee  to  move 
the  previous  question  and  in  It  were  ordered 
that  no  amendments  could  be  offered  to  his 
proposal:  no  debate  had:  and  no  questions 
asked  or  answered. 

The  bill  was.  upon  order  of  the  chairman, 
read  hastily  by  the  cleric,  without  pause  or 
opportunity  for  amendment.  Several  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  repeatedly  requested 
to   be   fjermltted    to   ask   questions,   have   an 


explanation  of  the  bill,  discuss  It.  consider  Its 
provisions,  and  offer  amendments.  The 
Chair  refused  to  grant  such  requesta  or  to 
recognize  tliese  members  of  the  committee 
for  any  purpose.  After  the  reading  of  the 
bill  In  the  fa&hlon  hereinabove  described,  the 
chairman  announced  that  he  would  allow 
himself  1  minute  to  discuss  the  bill,  after 
which  he  would  recognize  for  l  minute  the 
riinklng  minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  This  was  an  ostensible  attempt 
to  comply,  technically,  with  the  r\Ues  of  the 
House  but  did  not  amount  to  debate,  as  de- 
bate is  generally  understood.  Neither  of 
these  gentlemen  discussed  the  bill  for  more 
than  1  minute;  both  of  them  refused  to  yield 
to  any  other  member  of  the  ccwnmlttee;  and 
neither  of  them  debated  the  bill  nor 
discussed  It  In  any  fashion  other  than  to  say 
that  they  favored  it.  They  made  no  effort 
in  the  2  minutes  consumed  by  both  to- 
gether to  even  so  much  as  explain  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  In  short,  there  was  no  ac- 
tual debate  or  even  any  oppxirtunlty  for  de- 
bate. 

Immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
remarks  from  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  chairman 
recognized  a  member  of  the  committee 
friendly  to  the  chairman's  proposal  who 
moved  for  the  previous  question.  The  clerk 
of  the  committee  Immediately  called  the 
roll  upon  the  motion  to  approve  the  bill  and 
before  the  tally  could  be  completed  or  the 
vote  announced,  the  House  was  In  session. 
The  committee  met  later  in  the  afternoon 
and,  the  tally  of  vote  upon  the  motion  to 
approve  the  bill  having  been  completed  and 
announced  at  the  morning  meeting  after 
the  House  session  had  commenced,  a  mo- 
tion was  made  and  adopted  that  H  R.  7152  be 
reported  to  the  House.  The  chairman 
treated  the  vote  taken  upon  the  bill  at  the 
morning  session  as  being  valid. 

It  would  be  an  understatement  to  say. 
therefore,  that  H.R.  7152  has  not  so  far 
been  subject  to  the  deliberation  of  any 
committee  of  Congress.  Under  the  Sen- 
ate rules,  the  subject  matter  of  H.R. 
7152  falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
minimum  of  three  legislative  committees 
of  the  Senate,  and  possibly  every  legis- 
lative committee  of  the  Senate  has  a 
claim  to  jurisdiction.  Clearly  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  and  the  Commerce 
Committee  have  jurisdiction  of  the  bill. 
By  virtue  of  the  provision  dealing  with 
grant  and  loan  programs  of  the  National 
Government,  there  is  a  basis  for  almost 
every  other  legislative  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  claim  jurisdiction.  Yet.  not 
one  Senate  committee,  much  less  all 
having  jurisdiction,  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  this  measure. 

The  minimum  procedural  standards 
for  any  parlimentary  body  have  not  been 
accorded  the  bill  so  far;  and  if  the  Sen- 
ate now  takes  up  consideration  of  the 
bill,  as  has  been  moved,  it  will  do  so 
without  the  bills  ever  having  been  sub- 
jected to  even  a  pretext  of  procedural 
standards. 

From  a  substantive  viewpoint,  the  bill 
falls  even  further  below  any  consclon- 
able  parliamentary  standard.  At  the 
very  minimum,  any  measure  considered 
by  a  national  legislative  body  should  be 
expressed  in  precise  and  definite  lan- 
guage, and  should  be  free  from  patent 
ambiguities.  The  language  of  the  bill  is 
so  uncertain,  indefinite.  Imprecise,  and 
vague,  that  it  is  subject  to  an  almost  un- 
limited variety  of  interpretations  and 
constructions.     The  Innumerable  patent 


ambiguities  in  the  bill  are  aggravated  by 
the  fact  that  If  the  Senate  now  under- 
takes consideration  of  the  measure,  there 
will  never  be  a  record  of  committee  de- 
liberation  and  consideration  to  form  a 
legislative  history  which  could  mitigate 
the  numerous  ambiguities  when  litigation 
was  commenced  under  the  terms  of  the 
bill,  as  Is  contemplated  by  the  bill  itself 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND,  First.  I  prefer  to 
complete  my  remarks:  then  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota  or  to  any  other  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  At  this  point  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield 
for  a  question,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing information? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
decline  to  yield  until  I  have  completed 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  merely  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  whether  he 'is  able  to 
state  how  long  it  will  take  him  to  com- 
plete his  address.  I  believe  he  will  be 
willing  to  do  that,  so  that  I  can  arrange 
to  be  present  when  he  concludes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  should  not  like 
to  pin  myself  down  to  an  exact  time;  but 
perhaps  it  will  take  me  3  or  4  hours  to 
complete  my  remarks. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  Is 
very  generous. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  it  understood  that  any  remarks 
made  in  connection  with  this  exchange 
under  these  circumstances  do  not  result 
in  having  the  remarks  I  shall  now  make 
constitute  another  speech  by  me  on  thla 
question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  This  bill,  in  effect, 
would  make  an  offense  of  something 
called  discrimination;  yet  nowhere  in 
the  bill  is  there  even  a  pretense  of  a 
definition  of  "discrimination."  For  the 
average  national  legislature,  considera- 
tion of  such  an  indefinable  hodepodge 
would  be  unthinkable;  for  this  great  de- 
liberative body,  it  would  be  a  disgrace 
to  Its  traditions. 

It  is  a  mark  of  parliamentary  bodies 
that  their  actions  are  subject  to  limita- 
tions. The  limitations  of  this  body  and 
those  of  Congress  are  prescribed  In  the 
Constitution.  It  would  appear  that,  at  a 
minimum,  bills  would  at  least  have  to 
have  a  pretense  of  constitutionality,  to 
merit  the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 
H.R.  7152  not  only  does  not  fall  within 
the  Constitution,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  proposals  embodied  in  this  bill  liter- 
ally flout  the  Constitution.  Congress 
cannot  by  the  mere  recital  of  one  or  more 
clauses  of  the  Constitution  erase  the  flat 
prohibition  of  the  Constitution  which 
states  that — "no  person  shall  be  deprived 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law;  nor  shall  private  prop- 
erty be  taken  for  public  use,  without  just 
compensation."  Yet  that  is  precisely 
what  the  bill  proposes  to  do. 

The  courts  have  consistently  held  that 
the  requirements  of  procedural  due  proc- 
ess are  not  met  when  a  person  cannot 
know  with  preciseness  the  offense  with 
which  he  is  charged.  Yet  this  bill  would 
leave  to  the  whim  or  caprice  of  a  com- 
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mission  or  some  Attorney  General  the 
definition  of  "discrimination,"  for  the 
commission  of  which  a  citizen  could  be 
both  fined  and  Imprisoned. 

The  right  of  disposition  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  owner  is  an  inherent  right 
of  property.  This  bill  would  deprive 
counUess  property  owners  of  that  prop- 
erty right  without  any  compensation, 
just  or  unjust.  ^  .  „^ 

It  is  equally  clear,  therefore,  that  H.R. 
7152  does  not  even  approach  the  mini- 
mum substantive  standards  of  a  respect- 
able parliamentary  body.  The  higher 
standards  which  have  traditionally  per- 
tained in  this  great  Senate  would  be  des- 
ecrated by  Its  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  7152  could  not 
even  be  accurately  described  as  a  legis- 
lative proposal.  On  the  contrary.  It  Is 
more  nearly  a  legislative  abdication  or 
renouncement.  Its  passage  would  not 
establish  a  new  law;  it  would  constitute 
a  power  grant  unlimited  by  law.  Its 
enactment  could  only  be  constructed  as 
a  congressional  preference  for  a  gov- 
ernment of  men  rather  than  a  govern- 
ment of  laws.  The  bill  proposes  an  un- 
equivocal acknowledgment  by  Congress 
that  the  subject  matter  cannot  be  effec- 
tively and  equitably  dealt  with  by  leg- 
islation, but  that  Congress  is  willing  to 
submit  to  the  demands  that  It  do  some- 
thing, nevertheless.  That  something, 
unfortunately.  Is  an  attempt  to  sanction 
arbitrary  and  capricious  rule  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  7152  has  been 
called  a  civil  rights  bill.  This  Is  a  mis- 
nomer. The  initials  are  correct,  but  the 
words  are  wrong.  It  Is  not  a  civil  rights 
bill;  it  is  a  compulsory  retardation 
bill!  H.R.  7152  Is  nothing  less  than  a 
mandate  to  the  Attorney  General  and 
other  executive  officials.  Issued  by  Con- 
gress at  the  request  of  the  Executive, 
to  compel,  by  means  recited  in  the  bill 
or  by  other  means  they  deem  appropri- 
ate, citizens  of  the  United  States  to  sur- 
render not  just  some  of  their  civil  rights, 
but  substantial  portions  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  appear  that 
the  Senate  would  have  at  least  as  much 
interest  In  protecting  and  securing  the 
rights  of  citizens  which  have  existed  at 
least  since  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution— and  in  some  instances  since  the 
Magna  Carta — as  it  is  In  adding  what 
some  consider  to  be  new  rights  for  mem- 
bers of  selected  minorities.  Considera- 
tion of  the  compulsory  retardation  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  7152  would  indicate  that 
the  contrary  Is  true. 

Mr.  President,  passage  by  the  Congress 
of  a  force  bill  along  the  lines  of  H.R. 
7152  is  unprecedented. 

In  stating  that  there  is  no  precedent 
for  the  passage  of  a  force  act,  I  have 
not  forgotten  the  series  of  legislative 
acts  passed  by  Congress  in  the  period  be- 
tween 1866  and  1871. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  April  1866  was  both  unconsti- 
tutional and  oppressive.  The  Recon- 
struction Acts  passed  in  the  spring  of 
1867,  over  the  veto  of  President  Johnson, 
were  force  bills  without  semblance  or 


pretense  of  legality.  They  were  the  ab- 
solute acts  of  a  conqueror,  the  venting 
of  the  emotions  of  the  victor  upon  the 
vanquished. 

Only  now,  after  the  passage  of  a  cen- 
tury, are  the  victims  of  that  exercise  in 
tyranny  beginning  to  recover  from  the 
dastardly  acts  of  revengeful  spoil-seeking 
which  the  Congress  of  that  period  sought 
to  dignify  with  parliamentary  formali- 
ties. 

There  are  strong  similarities  between 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  7152  and  the  Re- 
construction Acts.  Unconstitutionality 
is  one  common  aspect.  It  would  be  fruit- 
less to  argue  which  is  the  more  uncon- 
stitutional, for  constitutionality  is  an 
either-or  matter,  not  subject  to  measure- 
ment in  degrees. 

Another  commonality  is  the  accent  of 
the  Reconstruction  Acts  and  the  so- 
called  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  on  force, 
rather  than  law  or  equity.  The  estab- 
lishment of  arbitrary  power  capable  of 
being  exercised  capriciously  and  in  dero- 
gation of  unalienable  rights  of  citizens 
is  the  heart  of  the  so-called  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Reconstruction  Acts. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  neither 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866.  nor  the 
Reconstruction  Acts  of  1867,  nor  even  the 
Enforcement  Act  of  1870  constitutes  a 
precedent  for  the  passage  of  H.R.  7152. 
There  is  one  major  difference.  The 
force  bills  turned  out  by  the  Congress  a 
century  ago  were  applicable  not  to  the 
constituents  of  the  then  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives; they  were  restricted  in  their  appli- 
cation to  persons  without  representation 
In  the  Congress.  The  force  bills  of  the 
19th  century  were  directed  exclusively 
at  the  citizens  of  the  Southern  States 
which  had  been  vanquished  by  force  of 
arms,  and  were  specifically  limited  in  ap- 
plicability to  those  named  States  which 
were  illegally  deprived  of  representation 
in  the  Congress. 

The  so-called  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
however,  is  so  conceived  as  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  all  50  States  of  the  United 
States.    In  this  instance,  passage  of  the 
force   bill   would   constitute    something 
akin  to  an  act  of  self-abuse,  at  least  to 
the  extent  that  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  act  for  and  on  behalf  of  their 
constituents.    Mr.  President,  every  Sen- 
ator should  be  conscious  of  this  fact. 
The  abuses  which  H.R.  7152  proposes  to 
set  in  motion  would  not  be  restricted  in 
application    to    the    Southern    States. 
This  bill  will  not  bring  about  another 
reconstruction  in  what  many  obviously 
still  think  of  as  the  "rebel  States.'    Pas- 
sage of  this  force  bill  will  subject  the 
constituents  of  each  and  every  Senator 
to  the  oppression  and  tyranny  invited  by 
its  endorsement  of  illegal  and  arbitrary 
power  concentration  and  exercise.    The 
intended  victims  of  this  usurpatlve  legis- 
lation are  not  geographically  designated. 
The  selection  of  victims  can  be  as  hap- 
penstance   as    which    newspaper    some 
attorney  general  reads  the  morning  his 
breakfast  coffee  is  cold,  or  as  premedi- 
tated as  the  calculation  of  which  voting 
blocs  are  capable  of  delivering  the  mar- 
gin of  victory  in  a  given  election.    Cer- 


tainly no  one  who  Is  not  a  member  of 
the  favored  minority  Is  immune;  and 
so  corrupting  is  absolute  power,  that 
even  those  who  are  now  members  of  the 
favored  minority  should  beware  the  con- 
sequences. Political  loyalties  can  be  as 
fickle  as  circumstances,  which  makes  it 
every  bit  sis  dangerous  to  concentrate 
arbitrary  and  unchecked  power  in  a  po- 
litical ally  as  it  is  for  a  man  to  present 
his  mistress  with  a  maneating  tiger  for 
protection. 

Mr.  President,  the  unconstitutional 
and  abusive  acts  of  Congress  following 
the  War  Between  the  States  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  emotions  aroused  and  In- 
flamed by  war.  As  unenlightened  and 
cruel  as  was  the  subjugation  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  South,  there  were  numerous 
precedents  in  history  for  a  victor  in  war 
to  ravage  and  wreck  the  conquered 
enemy. 

The  force  bill  proposed  for  1964  does 
not  apply  to  that  kind  of  situation,  how- 
ever. The  Senate  is  not  asked  to  con- 
sider a  bill  to  oppress  and  subjugate  a 
conquered  enemy.  The  Senate  is  asked 
to  consider  a  bill  to  oppress  and  siib- 
jugate  their  own  constituents. 

Although  the  force  bills  of  a  century 
ago  do  not  constitute  a  precedent  for  the 
passage  of  H.R.  7152,  they  illustrate  what 
happens  to  those  subjected  to  the  type 
of  oppressive  power  sanctioned  by  H.R. 
7152.  The  Reconstruction  period  in  the 
South  and  the  long  and  tragic  after- 
math should  loom  as  a  specter  of  warn- 
ing to  those  who  would  impose  arbitrary 
riile  on  their  own  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  astonishing  actions 
of  the  Congress  already  taken  on  H.R. 
7152  are  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an 
almost  mythological  illusion  about,  and  a 
mystical  preoccupation  with,  equality. 
The  sole  appearance  in  any  of  our  his- 
torical documents  of  the  word  "equality" 
is  in  the  preamble  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Nowhere  is  the  word  in 
the  Constitution.  The  prevailing  miscon- 
ception with  regard  to  equality  is  epit- 
omized by  a  speech  delivered  by  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Goldberg  on  Febru- 
ary 11,  1964.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
address,  Mr.  Goldberg  stated : 

Tonight   I   shall   speak   of   the   American 
ideal    of    equality,    an    ideal    not    explicitly 
articulated  In  the  BUI  of  Rights  but  one  cer- 
tainly encompassed  in  what  Madison  called 
'the  great  rights  of  mankind." 


Mr.  Justice  Goldberg  then  proceeded 
to  allege  that  "equality  and  liberty  were 
the  'twin  themes'  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution." Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  fact.  If  this  widespread  illusion  is 
not  soon  dispelled,  there  is  danger  that 
our  schoolchildren  will  soon  be  taught 
that  Patrick  Henry  said,  "Give  me  equal- 
ity, or  give  me  death." 

The  misconceptions  with  regard  to  the 
conception  of  equality  and  its  place  in 
the  American  Constitutional  Republic 
has  been  spawned  and  promulgated  from 
several  sources.  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg 
is  in  keeping  with  the  traditions  of  the 
body  on  which  he  serves,  for  the  Supreme 
Court  has  contributed  substantially  to 
this  myth. 

Since  1957,  the  so-called  Civil  Rights 
Commission  has  been  a  primary  source 
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for  promulgation  of  the  illusion.  For  in- 
stance, in  its  first  ofiBcial  report  In  Sep- 
tember 1959,  the  Commission  stated,  and 
I  quote : 

The  Declaration  of  1776  recognized  the 
first  principle  of  our  Independence  that  all 
men  are  created  equal. 

It  is,  of  course,  to  the  credit  of  Com- 
missioners Story,  Battle,  and  Carlton 
that  they  dissented,  and  I  quote: 

Such  assertions  Ignore  historical  fact. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  questions  the 
right  of  all  men  to  equal  justice  under 
the  law.  and  this  principle  is  both  ex- 
plicit and  inherent  in  the  Constitution. 
The  propagandists,  however,  have  carried 
this  equalitarian  doctrine  beyond  the 
equality  of  rights  and  perverted  it  into 
equality  of  things  and  people.  We  are 
told  repeatedly  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  and  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence is  cited  as  final  authority. 

The  August  1960,  issue  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  Journal  contains  an  in- 
formative dissertation  on  the  historical 
facts  on  the  genesis  of  the  equalitarian 
doctrine  perverted  by  modern  day  prop- 
agandists. This  article  states,  and  I 
quote: 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  never 
became  living  law  In  America,  and  no  provi- 
sion of  the  Federal  Constitution  or  Bill  of 
Rights  can  be  traced  to  It,  and  this  article 
will  d«monstrate.  Its  Influence  on  State  con- 
stitutions and  bills  of  rights  has  been  Insig- 
nificant. It  was  written  to  serve  the  tempo- 
rary purposes  of  a  sanguinary  conflict.  It 
was  and  perhaps  will  ever  be  history's  most 
effective  piece  of  propaganda,  but  It  neither 
grants  nor  protects  human  rights. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  Declaration 
speaks  of  the  necessity  for  one  people  "to 
assume  •  •  •  the  sep  irate  and  equal  station 
to  which  the  laws  of  nature  •  •  •  entitle 
them."  thus  reaffirming  the  separate  and 
equal  station  doctrine  established  by  nature 
under  which  all  great  people  have  progressed 
throughout  history.  Then  follows,  "all  men 
are  created  equal,"  equating  "one  people" 
with  "all  men"  and  "created"  with  "laws  of 
nature."  No  one  who  helped  to  write  It  or 
who  voted  to  adopt  It  ever  asserted  the  doc- 
trine of  human  equality  either  before  or 
after  July  4,  1776.  but  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, like  the  Constitution,  has  "tak- 
en on  new  meaning"  by  the  application  of 
"new  philosophy"  and  "modern  authority." 
At  about  the  time  when  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Adams,  Robert 
Livingston,  and  Robert  Sherman  were  named 
as  a  committee  to  write  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  to  accord  with  Instructions 
from  the  Virginia  Convention,  which  met 
In  May  1776,  George  Mason's  original  draft 
of  the  Virginia  Declaration  of  Rights  was  a 
popular  subject  of  conversation  In  Philadel- 
phia and  all  over  America.  A  draft  of  10 
pckragraphs  of  Mason's  original  was  mailed 
to  Richard  Henry  Lee  by  T.  L.  Lee  from 
Williamsburg  on  May  25.  It  Is  among  the 
Mason  papers  In  the  Library  of  Congress  at 
this  time.  The  original  was  extended  by 
Mason  Into  the  committee  draft  In  18  para- 
graphs and  was  reported  on  May  27  and 
published  In  Dixon's  Virginia  Gazette  of  June 
1.  It  was  published  In  Philadelphia  news- 
papers on  June  6.  8,  and  12  of  1776.  It  was 
published  and  republished  In  newspapers  and 
magazines  all  over  America  and  In  England 
Jefferson,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  task 
of  writing  the  preamble  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  took  the  first  three  para- 
graphs of  Mason  s  original  draft  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Declaration  of  Rights  and  rearranged 
and  rephrased  them  to  make  a  preamble  for 
tha  Declaration  of  Independence. 


The  preamble  for  the  propoeed  Virginia 
Declaration  of  Rights  was  published  stating 
that  It  was  "the  basis  and  foundation"  of 
government  In  Virginia.  Its  first  paragraph 
was: 

"That  all  men  are  born  equally  free  and 
Independent  and  have  certain  Inherent  nat- 
ural rights,  of  which  they  cannot,  by  any 
compact,  deprive,  or  divest  their  posterity; 
among  which  are  the  enjoyment  of  life  and 
liberty,  with  the  means  of  acquiring  and 
possessing  property,  and  pursuing  and  ob- 
taining happiness  and  safety." 

The  Virginia  Convention,  before  officially 
adopting  Mason's  original  or  the  committee 
draft,  changed  the  first  paragraph  to  read: 

"That  all  men  are  by  nature  equally  free 
and  Independent  and  have  certain  Inherent 
rights  of  which  when  they  enter  Into  a  state 
of  society,  they  cannot,  by  any  compact,  de- 
prive or  divest  their  posterity;  namely,  the 
enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty  with  the 
means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property, 
and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness  and 
safety." 

Jefferson  never  saw  that  version  until  he 
returned  to  Virginia  long  after  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  adopted  Jeffer- 
son's rendition  from  the  Mason  original  was: 

"That  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are 
Life.  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness." 

So  the  "basis  and  foundation  "  of  the  first 
free  government  In  America  was  equality  of 
freedom  and  equality  at  creation.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  does  not  say 
that  all  men  are  equal.  It  says  that  they 
were  created  equal      There  equality  ends. 

All  America  thought  alike  on  the  subject 
In  1776.  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  few  days 
after  the  declaration  was  promulgated, 
helped  to  write  a  declaration  of  rights  for 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  He  copied  Ma- 
sons original  Virginia  Declaration  of  Rights 
almost   verbatim.     His   first  paragraph   was: 

"That  all  men  are  born  equally  free  and 
Independent,  and  have  certain  natural.  In- 
alienable rights,  amongst  which  are.  the  en- 
joying and  defending  life  and  liberty,  ac- 
quiring, possessing,  and  protecting  property, 
and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness  and 
safety." 

So  the  basis  and  foundation  of  Franklin's 
government  was  the  same  as  that  of  Mason's 
Virginia.  It  was  equality  of  freedom  and 
Independence. 

The  Massachusetts  Declaration  of  Rights 
contains  the  phrase  "All  men  are  born 
free  and  equal."  "The  Writings  of  John 
Adams" — volume  4.  page  220 — reveal  that  the 
original  draft  prepared  by  the  conunlttee  of 
which  John  Adams  was  chairman.  In  1779.  ex- 
actly copied  George  Mason's  original  with 
the  words  "That  all  men  are  born  equally 
free  and  Independent." 

Before  the  Massachusetts  Declaration  was 
officially  adopted  John  Adams  embarked  for 
France  and  on  the  29th  day  of  September 
1779.  the  Convention  struck  out  the  word 
"equally"  and  the  word  "Independent"  and 
substituted  for  the  word  "Independent"  the 
word  "equal"  making  the  clause  read  as  It 
now  reads:  "All  men  are  born  free  and 
equal."  John  Adams  was  embittered  by  the 
change  and,  as  we  shall  later  see.  had  he 
been  present  It  would  not  have  occurred. 
No  other  State  adopted  a  human  equality 
clause  of  any  character  until  after  1835. 

New  Hampshire  and  North  Carolina  also 
copied  Mason  "8  original  while  not  1  of  the 
13  copied  from  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

When  the  US.  Constitution  was  under  dis- 
cussion at  the  Philadelphia  Constitutional 
Convention  In  1787  not  one  delegate  from 
any  of  the  12  States  represented  suggested 
that  ""all  men  are  equal""  either  at  creation 
or  In  life.  On  June  26,  1787,  on  the  floor 
of  the  Convention  Alexander  Hamilton,  the 
patron  saint  of  the  Republican  Party,  said: 


"Inequality  will  exist  as  long  as  liberty 
exists.  It  unavoidably  results  from  that  ver» 
liberty  Itself."  ' 

Not  a  word  may  be  found  In  all  the  "Not«« 
of  Debates"  to  Indicate  that  any  delegate  be. 
Ileved  In  the  doctrine  of  human  equality  i^ 
1787. 

So  far  as  we  have  found,  the  doctrine  of 
human  equality  was  not  suggested  by  any. 
one  In  the  battle  that  raged  over  ratification 
and  a  bill  of  rights.  In  the  South  Carolina 
Ratifying  Convention  of  1788,  Charles  Cotes, 
worth  Plnckney,  a  member  of  the  Phlladel. 
phla  Convention  of  1787,  explained  that  one 
of  the  reasons  why  no  bill  of  rights  waa 
adopted  In  Philadelphia  which  "weighed 
particularly  with  the  members  from  thu 
State"  was  that  "such  bills  generally  begin 
by  declaring  that  all  men  are  by  nature 
born  free.  Now,  we  should  make  that  dec- 
laration with  a  very  bad  grace,  when  a  large 
part  of  our  property  consists  In  men  who  art 
actually  born  slaves."  If  "born  free"  w&i 
rejected  In  Philadelphia,  what  chance  would 
one  expect  for  ""created  equal"? 

The  Constitution  proclaims  In  Its  pre- 
amble that  It  was  established  "to  •••  in- 
sure domestic  tranquillity  •  •  •  and  semre 
the  blessings  of  liberty."  Nowhere  does  It 
hint  a  purpose  to  Insure  or  Impose  equality 
of  men  or  things.  The  due  process  clause 
of  the  5th  and  14th  amendments  which  ren- 
der life,  liberty,  and  property  immune  from 
attack  except  by  the  orderly  processes  fixed 
by  law.  Insure  that  American  governmenta 
may  not  Impose  equality. 

The  bills  of  rights  of  18  of  the  48  contig- 
uous States  now  use  the  Mason  ph  aae. 
""equally  free  and  Independent""  as  set  forth 
In  Mason's  original  draft  and  that  of  Vlr- 
glnlas  Convention  of  June  12.  1776.  Eight 
prefaced  the  phrase  with  the  word  "born,"" 
as  Mason  originally  wrote  It.  Ten  use  the 
exact  words  of  the  official  Virginia  Conven- 
tion draft,  prefacing  the  phrase  with  the 
words  "by  nature.'"  Instead  of  the  word 
"born." 

Arkansas  uses  the  phrase  "are  created 
equally  free  and  Independent."  Sixteen 
States  have  no  equality  clause  whatever. 

The  bills  of  rights  of  Idaho,  Iowa.  Ken- 
tucky and  Nevada  contain  the  clause:  "all 
men  are  by  nature  free  and  equal,"'  reveal- 
ing the  infiuence  of  both  Mason's  draft,  the 
official  draft,  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence 

Connecticut  and  Oregon  put  It  this  way: 
"That  all  men  when  they  fo  m  a  social  com- 
pact, are  equal  In  rights." 

Texas  says  the  same  thing,  except  It  sub- 
stituted "have  equal  rights"  for  "are  equal 
In  rights." 

Florida  uses  Aristotle's  phrase,  "equal  be- 
fore the  law." 

Kansas  guarantees  "equal  •  •  •  rights," 
and  Wyoming  "equality  of  •   •   •  rights."' 

Of  the  constitutions  and  bills  of  rlghU  of 
the  48  States  as  of  1917— the  last  available 
printing — only  two  use  the  equality  clause 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Those 
two  are  Indiana  and  North  Carolina.  It 
first  appears  In  section  I  of  article  I  of 
Indlana"8  bill  of  rights,  adopted  In  1851. 
as  follows: 

"We  declare  that  all  men  are  created 
equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Crea- 
tor with  certain  unalienable  rights;  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness." 

Indiana,  without  deeming  It  necessary  to 
change  the  equality  clause  of  her  bill  of 
rights,  amended  her  constitution  In  1881 
so  as  to  prevent  further  migration  of  Ne- 
groes into  the  State  and  so  as  to  deny  suf- 
frage to  Negroes  already  In  the  State. 

The  contrast  between  Inequality  neces- 
sarily Implicit  In  the  amendments,  and  the 
doctrine  of  equality  at  creation  in  the  bill 
of  rights  did  not  seem  to  bother  the  people 
of  Indiana  at  a  time  so  recent  as  to  be  re- 
membered by  some  now  living. 
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The  other  SUte  Is  North  Carolina,  whose 
bill  of  rights  of  1868.  and  now,  recites  In  lU 

""That^we  hold  It  to  be  self-evident  that 
ill  men  are  created  equal." 

roT  decades  after  1776  North  Carolina's 
bUl  of  rights  proclaimed  "that  all  men  are 
horn  equally  free  and  Independent."  There 
must  surely  be  some  cxplantlon  as  to  why 
MODle  who  had  lived  under  maxims  of  George 
W)n  since  1776  should  suddenly  change  In 
\aes  The  constitution  of  1868  was  framed 
m  a  convention  called  under  the  reconstruc- 
uon  scU  of  Congress,  by  Major  General  Can- 
Z,  It  a8.sembled  at  Raleigh,  January  14, 
1868  Federal  soldiers  stood  guard  over  the 
deliberations.  The  same  equality  clause  was 
inserted  In  the  bills  of  rights  of  many  South- 
em  States  while  the  natural  leaders  of  the 
white  people  were  held  at  bay  by  Federal 
bayonets.  See,  for  examples,  the  Alabama 
bill  of  rights  of  1867,  the  Louisiana  bill  of 
rights  of  1868,  South  Carolina's  of  1868,  and 
Florida's  of  1868. 

As  Is  well  known  by  those  the  least  familiar 
with  American  history,  shortly  after  the  Fed- 
eral troops  were  withdrawn,  the  white  people 
of  the  South  quickly  expelled  the  carpet- 
bagges  and  subdued  the  scalawags  and  re- 
captured the  State  governments.  Every  one 
of  those  States,  with  one  exception,  promptly 
called  a  constitutional  convention  and 
adopted  its  constitution  according  to  Its  own 
wishes  In  place  of  those  Imposed  upon  It  by 
military  might.  All  struck  *.he  doctrine  of 
human  equality  from  their  constitution,  ex- 
cept North  Carolina.  Why  North  Carolina 
should  have  retained  that  doctrine  In  her 
bill  of  rights  U  a  mystery.  There  It  stands 
on  parchment  as  a  horrid  fragment  of  feudal 
despotism  Imposed  upon  a  proud  and  help- 
leas  people  by  superior  force. 

The  constitutions  of  the  various  republics 
of  the  world  to  be  found  In  three  voliunes  of 
Peaslee"6  ""Constitutions  of  Nations"  reveal 
that  the  doctrine  of  human  equality  has  been 
universally  rejected  In  the  constitutions  of 
the  non-Communist  world.  The  constitu- 
tions of  a  few  Conununlst  countries  proclaim 
the  doctrine  of  human  equality  but  none  of 
the  living  constitutions  of  free  republics,  so 
far  as  we  have  found,  now  proclaim  or 
perpetuate  that  doctrine.  As  an  Interesting 
Illustration,  the  Constitution  of  the  Negro 
Republic  of  Liberia,  adopted  July  26,  1847, 
and  still  of  force,  which  forbids  the  owner- 
ship of  land  by  members  of  the  white  race, 
has  as  the  first  paragraph  of  its  bill  of  rights 
almost  the  exact  words  of  the  George  Mason 
original : 

""All  men  are  born  equally  free  and  Inde- 
pendent and  have  certain  natural.  Inherent, 
and  inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  the 
rights  of  enjoying  and  defending  life  and 
liberty,  of  acquiring,  possersing  and  protect- 
ing property,  and  of  pursuing  and  obtaining 
safety  and  happlncFS." 

Thirty-one  of  the  constitutions  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  contain  Arlstotle"s 
equality  clause,  as  does  Florida,  to  wit: 
"Equal  before  the  law." 

For  all  men  to  be  'equally  free  and  Inde- 
pendent"' they  must  be  "'equal  before  the 
law.""  There  U  no  such  thing  as  freedom 
and  Independence  under  men.  It  exists 
under  law  or  not  at  all.  The  14th  amend- 
ment guarantee  that  no  State  shall  deprive 
any  citizen  of  "equal  protection  of  the  laws," 
is  but  another  way  of  expressing  man's  In- 
herent right  to  equality  of  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence under  law. 

The  same  concepts  of  equality  before  the 
law  Is  expressed,  sometimes  In  the  words  of 
Mason,  and  sometimes  In  the  words  of 
Aristotle,  and  protected  by  safeguards.  In 
more  than  70  of  the  83  constitutions  edited 
by  Peaslee  In  1950.  Only  fovu  contain  the 
concept  of  cultural,  economic,  or  social 
equality  that  Myrdal  found  to  be  the  "Ameri- 
can creed."    Those  four  are  Guatemala,  the 
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Mongol  People's  Republic,  the  Ukrainian  So- 
viet Socialist  Republic,  and  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics. 

Mongolia  puts  It  this  way:  "Equal  rights 
in  all  spheres  of  the  state,  econMnlc,  cul- 
tural, and  sociopolitical." 

Russia  puts  It  this  way :  "Equality  of  rights 
of  citizens  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Irrespective  of  their 
nationality  or  race;  In  all  spheres  of  eco- 
nomic, government,  cultural,  political,  and 
other  public  activity." 

While  Russia  has  partially  succeeded  in 
reducing  most  of  her  people  to  the  level  of 
degradation  approaching  cultural  equality, 
she  has  been  careful  not  to  Interfere  with 
the  segregation  practices  and  racial  mores 
of  her  people.  Even  Russian  despots  have 
more  sense  than  to  attempt  a  thing  like 
that. 

In  the  summer  of  1955  Justice  Douglas  and 
Robert  P.  Kennedy,  an  attorney  for  a  Senate 
committee,  toured  Russia.  Mr.  Justice  Doug- 
las found  something  he  didn't  fully  tell.  Mr. 
Kennedy  spilled  It  In  the  New  York  TUnes 
magazine  of  Sunday,  April  8,  1956.  Here  is 
a  part: 

"In  every  city  that  we  visited  there  were 
two  different  school  systems.  There  was  one 
set  of  schools  for  the  local  children — those 
of  a  different  color  and  race  from  the  Euro- 
pean Russian  children.  State  and  collective 
farms  were  operated  by  one  group  or  the 
other,  rarely  by  a  mixture  of  both. 

"Although  work  Is  supposedly  being  done 
to  minimize  the  differences,  many  of  the 
cities  we  visited  were  still  split  Into  two 
sections,  with  the  finer  residential  areas  be- 
ing reserved  for  the  European  Russians.  Eu- 
ropean Russians  coming  Into  the  area  re- 
ceive a  30- percent  wage  preferential  over 
local  Inhabitants  doing  the  same  Jobs.  The 
whole  pattern  of  segregation  and  discrimina- 
tion was  as  pronounced  In  this  area  as  vir- 
tually anywhere  else  In  the  world." 


Those  were  the  words  of  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, an  attorney  for  a  Senate  commit- 
tee— presently  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States— who  was  touring 
Russia. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  communism 
is  that  It  never  practices  what  It  preaches. 
It  always  says  one  thing  to  distract  atten- 
tion as  It  docs  another. 

Karl  Gunnar  Myrdal,  whose  book,  "'Amer- 
ican Dilemma,""  Is  now  corpus-Jurls-tertius 
and  modern  authority  In  the  Supreme 
Courts  pseudo-soclo  law,  defined  the  Amer- 
ican creed,  on  page  4  of  his  book  as  the 
■"fundamental  equality  of  all  men."  On 
pages  4  and  9  he  unwittingly  copied  Ham- 
ilton to  admit  that  liberty  and  equality  can- 
not coexist  because,  as  he  Insists,  there  is 
an  "inherent  conflict'  between  them  and 
"equality  Is  slowly  winning."  After  defining 
the  American  creed  as  "the  fundamental 
equality  of  all  men""  he  says  that  Its  "tenets 
were  written  into  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  preamble  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Bill  of  Rights  and  Into  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  several  States  The  Ideals 
of  the  American  creed  have  thus  become 
the  highest  law  of  the  land." 

He  must  have  known  that  the  Federal 
Constitution  and  BUI  of  Rights  and  those 
of  the  States  were  written  "to  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty"  and  that  neither  says 
a   word   about  securing  hxmian  equality. 

Myrdal  Is  not  the  only  one  to  try  to  make 
an  equalitarian  Marxist  out  of  Jefferson.  On 
one  of  the  hiige  marble  panels  on  the  left 
as  one  enters  the  Jefferson  Memorial  In 
Washington,  DC,  Is  a  fragment  of  one  of 
Jefferson's  sentences.  As  Inscribed  upon  the 
panel  the  words  are:  "Nothing  Is  more  cer- 
tainly written  In  the  book  of  fate  than  that 
these  people  are  to  be  free." 

As  written  by  Jefferson  there  was  no 
period,  but  there  was  a  semicolon  and  the 
sentence  continued:   "nor  is  it  leas  certain, 


that  the  two  races,  equally  free,  caimot  live 
In  the  same  government."  (The  Jefferson 
Cyclopedia,  p.  816.) 

That  clause  was  deliberately  left  off  that 
panel  by  some  modern  equalitarian. 

On  pages  12  and  13  Myrdal  said :  "The  wor- 
ship of  the  Constitution  •  •  •  is  a  most 
flagrant  violation  of  the  American  creed 
which  Is  strongly  opjKxed  to  stiff  formulas." 
On  page  18  Myrdal  finds  Judges  and  law- 
yers to  be  anathema  to  those  Indoctrinated 
with  the  American  creed  saying:  "the  judi- 
cial order  Is  In  many  respects  contrary  to 
all  their  Inclinations." 

Naturally  so  becatise  liberty  may  not  exist 
without  a  constitution  sustained,  as  written, 
by  an  emancipated  judiciary  selected  for 
learning  and  honor.  Equality  may  be  es- 
tablished only  where  the  Judiciary  Is  so 
prostituted  that  It  wiU  undermine  that 
which  Its  members  take  an  oath  to  support. 

Mr.  President,  the  article  also  contains 
a  very  lucid  explanation  of  why  the 
words  "created  equal"  were  included  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
explanation  is  as  follows: 

•Why    did    Thomas    Jefferson,    Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  John  Adams,  the  subcommit- 
tee that  drafted  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, use  a  phrase  so  susceptible  to  misuse 
and  misconstruction  as  "all  men  are  created 
equal"?      The    answer    to    that    question    Is 
partially  explained  in  the  "Writings  of  John 
Adams."'     Prior  to   1776  two   half-demented 
philosophers  of  France,  named  Helvetlus  and 
Rousseau,    had    maintained    that    "all    men 
are  equal,"'  and  had  preached  '"the  brother- 
hood of  man."     France  was  saturated  with 
It.    That  philosophy  had  caught  on  with  the 
simple-minded  peasants  and  philosophers  of 
France.     Nothing  appealed  so  powerfully  to 
the  Ignorant  French  peasants  as  the  doctrine 
that  all  men  are  equal  or  are  brothers.    To 
the  peasant,   that  meant    that  all  men  are 
kings.      The    slogan    was    echoed    all    over 
France:   "Every  man  a  king."     The  thought 
didn't    occur   to    them   that   If  all   men   are 
kings,  then  all  might  be  peasants  or  slaves. 
The    Declaration  of  Independence  recites 
that  its  purpose  was  "to  enable  the  States 
to  levy  war,   conclude  peace,   contract   alli- 
ances, establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other 
acts  and   things  which   Independent  Statee 
may  of  right  do."     Those  who  wrote  It  and 
those  who  signed  It  know  that  It  was  written 
for  the  principal  purpose  of  bringing  France 
Into  the  Revolution  on  the  side  of  America. 
The  war  had  been  going  on  for  a  full  year. 
America  was  In  an  unequal  struggle  for  life 
over   death.     Washington   had  been   at  the 
head    of    America's    Armies    a    year    tefore 
July  4,  1776.    Washington's  task  looked  hope- 
less.    Jefferson's   task  was  to  win   the  case 
for  America  by  v^rritlng  a  powerful  preamble 
that  would   appeal  to  the  hearts — not  the 
minds — of    the    French    people.      Since    the 
doctrine  of  human  equality  had  become  a 
popular  creed  In  France  and  since  Helvetlus 
and    Rousseau    were    the   prophets    of   that 
creed,  Jefferson  directed  the  declaration  at 
the  hearts  of  the  Frencii  people  by  declar- 
ing that  "all  men  are  created  equal." 

In  their  old  age  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
John  Adams  progressed  from  political  rivals 
to  bosom  friends.  On  the  13th  day  of  July. 
1813,  Adams"  mind  went  back  to  July  4, 
1776,  when  he  and  Jefferson  labored  together 
In  Philadelphia.  He  wrote  to  Jefferson  that 
day: 

"Inequalities  of  mind  and  body  are  so 
establUhed  by  God  Almighty  in  his  constitu- 
tion of  human  nature,  that  no  art  or  policy 
can  ever  plane  them  down  to  a  level.  I  have 
never  read  reasoning  more  absurd,  sophistry 
more  gross.  In  proof  of  the  Athanaslan  creed, 
or  transsubstantlatlon,  than  the  subtle 
labors  of  Helvetlus  and  Ro\isseau  to  demon- 
strate the  natural  equality  of  mankind.  Jus 
ciUque.  the  golden  rule,  do  as  you  would  be 
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done  by.  la  all  the  equality  that  can  be  sup- 
ported or  defended  by  reason  or  common - 
sense." 

About  a  year  later,  on  the  15th  day  of 
April  1814.  John  Adams  wrote  to  John  Taylor, 
of  Virginia : 

"Inequalities  are  a  part  of  the  natural  his- 
tory of  man.  I  believe  that  none  but  Hel- 
vetlus  will  affirm,  that  a'.l  children  are  born 
with  equal  genius. 

"That  all  men  are  born  to  equal  rights 
la  true.  Every  being  has  a  right  to  his  own. 
as  clear,  as  moral,  as  sacred,  as  any  other 
being  has.  This  Is  as  Indubitable  as  a  moral 
government  In  the  universe.  But  to  teach 
that  all  men  are  born  with  equal  powers 
and  faculties,  to  equal  Influence  In  society, 
to  equal  property  and  advantages  through 
life.  Is  as  gross  a  fraud,  as  glaring  an  Imposi- 
tion on  the  credulity  of  the  people,  as  ever 
was  practiced  •  •  •  by  the  self-styled  phil- 
osophers of  the  French  Revolution.  For 
honor's  sake.  Mr.  Taylor,  for  truth  and 
virtue's  sake,  let  American  philosophers  and 
politicians  despise  It." 

Much  has  been  falsely  written  and  more 
has  been  mistakenly  cald  about  the  Influence 
of  the  human  equality  doctrine  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  on  France  We  may 
not  complete  the  story  about  America  with- 
out telling  the  story  of  France. 

In  1783  Benjamin  Franklin  translated  and 
prepared  for  publication  a  French  edition  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  all 
American  States'  bill  of  rights  and  constitu- 
tions adopted  up  to  that  time.  Including  the 
committee  draft  of  Virginia's  declaration  of 
rights  and  constitution,  both  written  by 
George  Mason — but  not  the  official  draft  of 
the  Virginia  declaration  which  Prankl*n  did 
not  have  because  It  was  not  published  In  any 
form  for  distribution  outside  of  Virginia 
until  well  In  the  1800's.  As  Is  well  known, 
that  book  greatly  Influenced  the  French 
Revolution.  In  August  1789.  Ftance  adopted 
the  celebrated  FYench  Declaration  of  Rights 
which  copied  much  from  those  published  by 
Franklin. 

Since  Helvetlus  and  Rousseau  had  been 
the  prophets  of  the  creed  of  equalltarlanlsm. 
one  would  expect  the  French  Declaration  of 
1783  to  have  asserted  the  doctrine  that  "all 
men  are  created  equal  "  as  did  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  But.  Instead  of  fol- 
lowing Helvetlus.  Rousseau,  or  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  France  rephrased 
George  Mason's  original  and  asserted  as  the 
first  paragraph  of  her  declaration  language 
which,  when  translated  back  Into  English, 
comes  out:  "Men  are  born  and  always  con- 
tinue free  and  equal  In  respect  of  their 
rights."  Her  declaration  then  defines  "the 
natural  and  Imprescrlptable  rights  of  man" 
as  ■liberty,  property,  security,  and  resist- 
ance to  oppression." 

The  French  Revolution  teaches  that  liberty 
does  not  reside  In  the  power  of  the  majority 
to  run  the  state  but  It  lies  rather  In  the 
security  of  a  minority  from  the  arbitrary 
exertion  of  the  majority  exercising  the  powers 
of  the  state  In  that  bath  of  blood  equality 
finally  became  the  revolutionary  creed.  The 
nobility  was  leveled  to  the  middle  class  and 
finally  the  middle  class  was  leveled  to  the 
proletarian.  The  attempt  to  create  a  class- 
less society  resulted  In  the  complete  sup- 
pression of  liberty.  Power  now  moved 
smoothly  over  a  level  plateau.  The  promised 
liberty  and  freedom  of  the  French  people 
vanished  In  the  dead  sea  of  equality 

Mr.  President  (the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  In  the  chair).  In  order 
to  put  the  equalitarian  doctrine  in  proper 
perspective.  It  is  also  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  derivation  and  role  of  the 
French  motto  of  'ilberty.  equality,  and 
fraternity."    The  historical  background 


of  this  motto  Is  explained  In  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Journal  article  as  follows: 

The  French  Declaration  of  August  1789. 
was  superseded  by  the  French  Declaration  of 
June  1793.  The  latter  repealed  and  annulled 
the  doctrine  of  George  Mason  and  turned 
back  to  the  perverted  doctrine  of  Helvetlus 
and  Rousseau  to  recite  that  "all  men  are 
equal  by  nature."  It  defined  the  "natural 
and  inalienable"  rights  of  men  as  "equality, 
liberty,  security,  and  property."  At  last 
France  was  ready  for  the  motto  of  state 
originally  proposed  by  Antolne  Frangols 
Momoro:    "LlbertS.  6galit*,   fraternit*." 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1940  that  that 
cluster  of  inconsistencies  was  stricken  from 
the  tricolor  of  France.  It  was  not  until 
September  28.  1946.  that  France  abandoned 
the  Declaration  of  Rights  of  1793  and  went 
back  to  that  of  1789.  The  French  National 
Constituent  Assembly  In  1946  returned  to 
George  Mason  and  sanity  In  government, 
with  this  grand  statement:  "On  the  morrow 
of  the  victory  of  the  free  peoples  ove'  the 
regimes  that  attempted  to  enslave  and  de- 
grade the  human  person,  the  French  people 
•  •  •  solemnly  reaffirms  the  rights  and 
freedoms  of  man  and  of  the  citizen  con- 
secrated by  the  Declaration  of  Rights  of 
1789  and  of  the  fundamental  principles 
recognized  by  the  laws  of  the  republic." 

The  only  revolutions  that  better  the  lot 
of  man  are  those  that  revolve  back  to  funda- 
mental principles  and  proved  maxims  under 
which  man  has  enjoyed  equality  of  free- 
dom and  independence.  Those  are  the  mel- 
lowed fruits  of  historic  experience  gathered 
In  her  Gardens  of  Gethsemane.  At  last 
France  "turned  back  the  clock"  from  a  des- 
potism tempered  "vlth  epigrams  to  a  govern- 
ment In  which  powers  are  limited. 

In  his  "Essays  on  Freedom  and  Power" 
(1948  edition),  page  154.  Lord  Acton  had 
this  to  say  about  the  effects  of  the  doctrine 
of  equality  in  the  PYench  Revolution: 

"The  deepest  cause  which  made  the  French 
Revolution  so  disastrous  to  liberty  was  Its 
theory  of  equality  •  •  •.  With  this  theory 
of  equality.  lib?rty  was  quenched  in  blood 
and  Frenchmen  became  ready  to  sacrifice  all 
other  things  to  save  life  and  fortune." 

Speaking  on  charter  day  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  on  March  23.  1907,  Nicho- 
las Murray  Butler,  president  of  Columbia 
University,  had  this  to  say: 

"The  political  and  social  anarchy  which 
Lord  Acton  described  must  be  the  inevitable 
result  whenever  the  passion  for  economic 
equality  overcomes  the  love  of  Ilberty  In 
men's  breasts.  For  the  state  is  founded 
upon  Justice,  and  Justice  Involves  Ilberty. 
and  Ilberty  denies  economic  equality:  because 
equiUty  of  ability,  of  efficiency,  and  even 
of  physical  force  are  unknown  among  men." 
The  American  Revolution  was  kept  under 
control  by  constitutions  that  limited  power 
In  order  to  preserve  ilberty.  Virginia's  Bill 
of  Rights  and  Constltut'.on  were  both  writ- 
ten before  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
All  of  the  13  States  immediately  followed  the 
example  and  adopted  new  governments  The 
French  Revolution  went  out  of  control  when 
it  subordinated  the  liberties  of  men  to  the 
power  of  a  government  immediately  respon- 
sive to  equalitarian  mobs.  Unbridled  power 
and  liberty  are  In  eternal  enmity.  As  Lord 
Acton  said.  "Power  corrupts  and  absolute 
power  corrupts  absolutely"  and  again.  "A 
nation  can  never  abandon  its  fate  to  an  au- 
thority it  cannot  control." 

When  equality  displaced  liberty  as  the 
creed  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  liber- 
tarians. Turgot  and  Necker  and  LaFayette 
were  replaced  by  the  more  radical  Barnave. 
Condorcet  and  Mirabeau.  In  due  course 
these  were  turned  out  by  the  more  radical 
Girondins.  They  In  turn  fell — with  heads 
off — before  the  ruthless  Jacobins.    When  the 
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egallUrlan  Jacobins  became  the  supreme 
the  more  violent  devoured  the  others  Ai 
Camllle  Desmoullns.  who  had  whipped  th 
Paris  mobs  into  a  frenzy  at  the  Palais  Royal! 
and  the  Bastille,  rode  trussed  in  a  cart  on  hli 
Journey  to  lay  his  brilliant  head  under  tht 
fatal  knife,  he  cried  out  to  the  mob:  ""Dou"t 
you  remember  me?  Won't  you  save  me? 
I  am  Camllle.  It  was  I  who  started  this  it 
was  I  who  plucked  from  the  tree  in  the 
garden  of  the  Palais  Royale  the  first  green 
badge  of  revolution." 

Vain  was  his  plea  in  a  limitless  govern, 
ment  of  equalitarian  flesh.  He  and  Danton* 
who  had  helped  send  the  moderates  to  the 
scaffold,  suffered  the  same  fate  and  were  in 
turn  replaced  by  Marat.  Robespierre.  Blllaud 
and  other  extreme  radicals.  In  his  turn 
Robespierre  too  was  passed  on  the  road— 
the  road  to  execution. 

In  "Camllle  Desmoullns  and  His  Wife." 
Jules  Claretle — translated  by  Mrs.  Caahel 
Hoey.  London.  1876 — at  page  377.  writes  the 
epitaph  of  Camllle — and  the  liberty  he 
thought  might  coexist  with  equality: 

"The  liberty  of  which  Camllle  dreamed, 
that  Ilberty  which  was  the  daughter  of 
Athens  reared  under  the  sky  of  Gaul,  liberty 
alike  elegant  and  affable,  is  still  far  off. 
Until  now  we  have  preferred  equality  to 
liberty.  We  have  let  fall  the  subsUnce  for 
the  shadow.  What  matters  it  to  me  that  I 
am  the  equal  of  him  who  is  not  free?  What 
matters  it  to  me  that  I  share  the  rights  of 
one  whose  right  it  is  to  grovel?  But  equality 
fascinates,  like  a  chimera,  while  liberty  re- 
quires a  loftier  worship.  This  is  the  easy 
seduction  of  the  one  and  the  eternal  charm 
of  the  other. 

"Let  us  then  love  and  prefer,  above  all. 
the  liberty  which  makes  men  honest  and 
nations  great.  Let  us  love  her.  despite  her 
excesses,  and  In  order  to  hinder  her  excesses 
A  free  people  knows  not  the  fury  of  nations 
that  break  their  fetters  and  are  but  un- 
chained from  time  to  time.  Slaves  only 
flock  to  the  Saturnalia."" 

When  the  storm  of  equalitarian  terror 
passed  over  the  horizon  of  French  history, 
there  were  those  in  America  Interested  to 
know  what  had  become  of  those  many 
French  devotees  of  liberty  who  had  fought 
in  the  American  Revolution.  Here  is  a  part 
of  what  they  learned:  The  Due  de  Lauzun 
went  to  the  scaffold  and  so  did  Victor  de 
Broglie.  Barbe-Marbols,  a  friend  of  Jeffer- 
son, found  safety  in  obscurity.  Alexandre 
de  Beauharnais  was  beheaded.  Ethis  de 
Corny,  the  friend  of  Washington  and  Hamil- 
ton, lost  his  mind  over  the  excesses  of  the 
Revolution  before  dying  mad.  Custlne,  who 
distinguished  himself  at  Yorktown,  was  sent 
to  the  scaffold.  Arthur  Dillon  went  to  hla 
death  with  these  words  on  his  lips:  "Vive 
le  Rol.""  D"Estatng.  the  great  French  ad- 
miral, whose  life  story  was  told  by  Alexander 
Lawrence  in  "Storm  Over  Savannah'"  (Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  Press,  1951)  was  guillo- 
tinued.  LaFayette,  shocked  and  heartbroken 
by  the  excesses  of  the  Revolution,  left  France 
to  be  cast  as  a  prisoner  of  state  Into  a 
dungeon  at  Olmutz.  Charles  de  Lametb, 
who  was  wounded  at  Yorktown.  fled  the 
country.  So  did  Alexandre  and  Theodore  de 
Lameth.  Mountesquleu,  the  grandson  of  the 
great  political  philosopher,  was  forced  to  flee 
for  safety.  The  Comte  de  Rochambeau  was 
saved  from  the  guillotine  only  by  the  fact 
that  his  son  was  an  outstanding  leader  in 
the  French  Army.  This  Is  only  a  part  of 
the  story  aa  to  a  part  of  those  who  helped 
America  win  its  freedom.  It  is  briefly  told  by 
Lewis  Rosenthal  in  '"America  and  France" 
( 1882)  page  271.  et  seq.  It  Is  more  fully  told 
in  the  "'General"  and  "Universal  Biographies 
of  France." 

John  Adams  was  In  France  during  her 
Revolution  and  knew  this  story  first  hand 
when  he  wrote  to  John  Taylor  In  1814  about 
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the  doctrine  of  equality:  "For  honor's  sake, 
Hi  Taylor,  for  truth  and  virtue's  sake,  let 
American  philosophers  and  politicians  de- 
spise it."  It  is  no  wonder  that  he  described 
tbal  doctrine  as  a  "groas  fraud"  and  a 
•"Blaring  Imoosltlon."  James  Madison, 
Oiarles  W.  Elot,  Henry  James.  Edmund 
Burke,  John  Morley  and  hundreds  of  others 
have  exposed  the  specious  thing,  but  it  lives 
on. 


Mr  President,  equal  justice  under  the 
law  is  a  principle  which  can  be  substan- 
tially secured  through  government  and 
laws.  This  principle  has  been  trans- 
lated into  practice  in  the  United  States 
by  means  of  our  constitutional  system 
of  government.  Our  practice  is  not  per- 
fect, nor  will  It  ever  be.  so  long  as  justice 
is  administered  by  human  agencies,  for 
men  are  all— although  not  equally— fal- 
lible. As  legislators  and  citizens.  It 
should  always  be  our  goal  to  minimize 
the  possible  departures  from  equal  jus- 
tice under  the  law  by  devising  new  safe- 
guards in  the  forms  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances against  human  weaknesses  and 
errors. 

Mr.  President,  the  March  23.  1964, 
issue  of  U.S.  News  ti  World  Report, 
which  came  out  just  yesterday,  contains 
a  very  enlightening  article  written  by 
former  Supreme  Court  Associate  Justice 
Charles  E.  Whittaker.  Justice  Whlt- 
taker  makes  some  pertinent  points  in 
connection  with  the  present  drive  for 
equality,  and  I  should  like  to  read  this 
article  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 
Although  our  people  do  not  agree  upon 
the  reasons,  or  even  that  there  are  any  good 
reasons,  for  much  of  the  existing  unrest 
among  them,  they  seem  generally  to  appre- 
ciate that  we  are  Involved  in  unusual  fer- 
ment and  are  groping  our  way  through  an 
era  of  vast  technological  development  and  of 
clamor  for  rapid  and  sweeping  economic  and 
sociological  change. 

Despite  the  constitutional  guarantee  of 
"equal  protection  of  the  laws."  It  has  be- 
come, as  all  have  witnessed,  a  common  prac- 
tice for  those  of  oui  people  who  have  special 
InteresU  to  form  or  aline  with  special  groups 
of  like  interests  for  the  purpose  of  asserting 
the  weight  of  organized  pressures  upon  their 
fellow  citizens  and  the  Government,  to  force 
concession  of  what  some  regard  as  special, 
and  sometimes  preferred,  treatment.  That 
pressurized  action.  In  turn,  invites.  If  It  does 
not  incite,  those  of  different  views  or  inter- 
ests to  resist,  and  sometimes  to  retaliate, 
through  the  formation  of.  or  alignment  with, 
opposing  groups  and  the  use  of  similar  group 
pressures. 

Often,  emotional  Issues  are  Involved,  the 
pitch  of  tensions  runs  high,  and  unprudent. 
unreasoned  and  occasionally  Intemperate 
and  even  Irresponsible  statements  are  made 
by  one  side  and  answered  in  kind  by  the 
other. 

Frequently,  in  carrying  on  this  dialog,  the 
practices  of  the  master  propagandist  are 
emulated  in  coining  and  using  terms  de- 
signed to  cast  iicnomlnlouE  aspersions  on 
generic  terms  and  concepts.  And.  on  occa- 
sions, accomplishment  of  desired  ends  Is 
sought  through  purposefully  casting  confu- 
sion upon  generic  terms  by  intentionally 
misusing  them,  or  through  the  use.  or  mis- 
use, of  coined  catchwords  or  cliches  of  no 
concrete  meaning:  and.  whether  so  Intended 
or  not.  those  usages  appeal  only  to  prejudice 
and  passions  and  arouse  more  rancor  than 
reason. 

Surely  such  Irresponsible  recriminations 
and  term  usages  settle  nothing,  but  only 
divide  and  confuse  people  and  create  new 
problems  They  cannot  be  a  good  substitute 
for,  or  supplaat.  the,  cooperative,  calm  and 


responsible  reasoning  processes  which  ex- 
perience has  proven  are  the  only  peaceful 
means  of  solving  Issues. 

Today  there  is  a  wide  tendency  to  speak 
argumentatively  through  the  use  of  catch- 
words. Some  of  those  that  are  commonly 
heard  are  terms  of  fairly  definite  meaning, 
such  as  "segregation."  "discrimination"  and 
"integration,"  but  even  they  are  often  used 
with  little  fidelity  to  their  true  meaning. 
Others  are  advanced  as  terms  of  definite 
meaning,  or  of  art,  when  in  fact,  as  often 
used,  they  are  meaningless. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  "discrimination," 
in  its  legal  sense,  is  not  different  from  its 
dictionary  meaning.  In  its  legal  sense  it  is, 
broadly,  a  synonjrm  few  the  14th  amend- 
ment's prohibition  of  unequal  protection  of 
the  laws. 

The  term  "segregation"  Is,  in  legal  effect, 
but  another  synonsmi  for  prohibited  "dis- 
crimination." The  term  "desegregation"  is  a 
coined  one  of  awkward  and  dubious  mean- 
ing. 

But  the  term  "integration,"  though  com- 
monly used  as  a  synonym  of  "antidiscrimina- 
tion" or  "antlsegregatlon."  actually  has  a  very 
different  meaning,  and  embraces  the  con- 
cept of  mixing — well  illustrated  by  the  trans- 
fer of  schoolchildren  from  their  home  district 
to  a  distant  district  for  the  purpose  rot  of 
avoiding  ""discrimination,"  but  of  affirma- 
tively ""integrating"  the  racet. 

There  is,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  held, 
a  clear  basis  in  the  fundamental  law  of  our 
land,  and  particularly  in  the  14th  amend- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Constitution  for  striking 
down  '"State  acts"  of  "discrimination"  and 
hence  ""Eegregation"  In  all  "public""  insti- 
tutions, including  State  public  schools,  as 
violative  of  that  amendment's  guarantee  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws.  But,  as  the  law 
stands  today,  there  Is  no  Federal— distin- 
guished from  the  State — legal  basis  for  com- 
pelling  "integration." 

I  say  this  fimply  because  it  has  l>een  so 
held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  In  its  only  opinion  on  the  point  thus 
far  rendered.  In  1875,  Congress  p'lssed  what 
it  termed  a  "Civil  Rights  Act,"  by  which  it 
provided,  among  other  things.  In  section  1: 

""That  all  persons  within  the  Jtirisdictlon 
of  the  United  States  Ehall  be  entitled  to  the 
full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the  accommoda- 
tions, advantages,  facilities,  and  privileges  of 
inns,  public  conveyances  on  land  or  water, 
theaters,  and  other  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment; subject  only  to  the  conditions  and  lim- 
itations established  by  law,  and  applicable 
alike  to  citizens  of  every  race  and  color,  re- 
gardless of  any  previous  condition  of 
servitude. ' 

The  constitutionality  of  that  act  was  as- 
sailed in  the  Supreme  Court  In  1883,  and 
after  full  hearing,  the  Court,  with  one  dis- 
sent, struck  the  act  down  as  violative  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  upon  the  ground  that  that 
act  of  Congress  sought  "to  establish  a  code 
of  municipal  law  regulative  of  all  private 
rights  between  man  and  man  in  society," 
and  was  not  within  the  powers  delegated  to 
the  National  Government  by  the  States  and 
the  people  through  the  Constitution,  and 
was  therefore  beyond  the  power  of  Congress 
to  enact  That  opinion  is  reported  in  109 
U.S.  at  page  1. 

This  Is  one  of  the  bases  upon  which  cer- 
tain Senators  and  others  are  resisting 
passage  of  the  presently  pending  civil  rights 
bill.  They  contend  and  argue,  among  other 
things,  that  the  bUl  is  unconstitutional 
under  the  holding  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  civil  rights  cases  cited,  and  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  being  sworn  to  uphold  the 
Constitution,  should  not  enact  a  law  that  Is 
beyoiMl  the  constitutional  power. 

Those  espousing  passage  of  the  pending 
bin  taks  note,  of  course,  of  the  holding,  and 
the  effect  of  the  holding  of  the  Courfs  1883 
opinion  In  the  civil  rights  cases,  but  they 
seem  to  contend  that  the  clianged  conditions 


and  mores  of  advancing  times  have  shown 
a  need  for  such  legislation  that  did  not  exist 
in  1883,  and  that  these  changes  Justify  a  dif- 
ferent interpretation  of  the  Constitution, 
and  they  seem  to  hope  that  the  Court,  If 
again  presented  with  the  question,  woxild 
find  its  1883  opinion  to  be  an  erroneously 
narrow  interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
and  that  the  present  bill  Is  within  Congress 
constitutional  powers. 

I,  of  course,  have  no  Information,  and  in- 
tend no  expression,  upon  how  that  argument 
might  fare  In  the  Court,  or  even  upon  how 
It  ought  to  fare  there.     I   simply  Indicate 
here  the  principal  bases  over  which  the  con- 
tending factions  In  the  Congress  arc  disput- 
ing.    Of  course,  no  concrete   meaning  can 
be  ascribed  to  a  Civil  Rights  Act.    The  term 
"'civil  rights"  is  not  a  term  of  art,  but,  when 
abstractly    used.    Is    virtually    meaningless. 
Such  an  act,  as  any  other,  can  derive  mean- 
ing only  from  Its  contents  and  not  from  its 
caption.    Today  we  have  several  Civil  Rights 
Acts,  and  all  our  citizens  have  "civil  rights." 
but  It  seems  that  the  existing  acts  do  not 
satisfy  all,  and  there  is  clamor  for  a  broader, 
deeper  and  more  rigid  one. 


A    PAEALLEL    WITH    A    DISCARDXn    LAW 

A  principal  controversy  seems  to  center 
over  what  Is  called  the  public  accommoda- 
tions features  of  the  pending  bill.  Those 
features,  while  not  identical  with,  are  very 
like  the  ones  contained  In  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1875.  which  act,  as  stated,  was  held 
unconstitutional  by  the  Court  In  1883. 

Many  people  seem  to  be  quite  nonspecific 
and  unclear  In  their  use  of  the  term  "public 
accommodations." 

Those  espousing  passage  of  the  pendl"ng 
bill  seem  to  take  the  view  that  all,  or  nearly 
all,  entrepreneurial  establishments  that  do 
business  generally  with  the  public  are,  or 
ought  to  be  held  to  be,  "pubUc." 

Those  who  resist  passage  of  the  pending 
bin  seem  to  take  the  view  that.  In  the  pres- 
ently existing  legal  sense,  as  In  the  dictionary 
sense,  only  those  enterprises  which  are  car- 
ried on  by,  or  are  lawfully  and  fully  regrilated 
by,     the     State     or    Federal    Government — 
usually  tax  supported  or  subsidized  enter- 
prises— are  public,  and  that  all  others,  such 
as  one's  home,  club,  store,  shop,  or  office,  or 
his  restavirant  or  hotel,  are  private  enter- 
prises, to  which  only  those  who  are  expressly 
or   impliedly    invited   may,    of   right,    come, 
and   enter.     And  they   contend   that.  Inas- 
much, and  so  long  as,  this  Is  so,  any  invita- 
tion expressly  or  Impliedly  extended  to  mem- 
bers of  the  public  may  be  withdrawn  or  ne- 
gated by  any  private  entrepreneur  for  wholly 
arbitrary  reasons,  or  for  no  reason,  simply 
by  the  giving  or  posting  of  a  notice  accord- 
ingly, and  that  It  Is  beyond  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  the  Federal  Government- 
distinguished  from  the  State  government — as 
held    by    the    Supreme    Court    In    the    civil 
rights  cases  In  1883,  to  do  anything  about  It. 
I  do  not  intend  to  enter  that  controversy, 
or  to  do  more,  In  this  connection,  than  to 
point   out   the   importance   of   ascribing   to 
words.  Including  the  words  public  and  pri- 
vate,  their  true   meanings  In   any  reasoned 
and  enlightening  discussion  of  Issues  that 
revolve  around  them. 

REAL    MIANING    OF    "EQUAL    OPPOKlUBUl" 

I  pass  now  to  an  expression  of  some  views 
on  arguments  by  cliches,  and  on  some  demo- 
cratic fundamentals. 

We  Americans  correctly  and  proudly  say 
that  our  Government  Is  founded  upon  the 
concept  that  all  men  are  created  eqxxal. 
Doubtless  all  men  are  created  equal  In  the 
sight  of  God  and  of  aU  Ood -fearing  men. 
This  I  think  we  mtist  agree,  includes  the 
concept  that  all  men  are  entitled  to  equality 
of  opportunity.  But  that,  I  also  think  we 
must  agree.  Is  but  an  opportunity  to  prove 
unequal  talents. 

Today  there  are  well-meaning  persons  who 
argue   that  all  men  are,  of  rti^t,   entitled 
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to  permanent  economic  equality.  Thla,  I 
think  is  Utopian  beyond  our  capacities  to 
deliver.  In  a  democracy  like  ours,  the  term 
■■fquallty"  must  mean,  at  least,  that  gov- 
ernment. State,  or  Federal — quite  apart  and 
dlstingu'shed  from  the  Individual — cannot 
and  must  not  deny  to  any  citizen:  (a)  the 
right  to  equal  learning;  (b)  the  right  to 
equal  treatment;  (c)  the  right  to  equal  Jiis- 
tlce.  and  (d)  the  equal  right  of  sufTrage. 

But  democracy,  as  a  system  of  govern- 
ment. Is  not,  and  was  never  intended  to  be, 
a  levcler  of  men.  Quite  the  contrary.  It 
permits,  and  was  Intended  to  permit,  the 
gifted,  the  energetic,  the  creative,  and  the 
thrifty,  economically  at  least,  to  rise  above 
the  masses,  and  It  Intends  to  leave  each  man 
free  to  earn  and  find  his  own  level  on  the 
stairway  to  the  top.  We  may  Justifiably  be 
disturbed  by  those  who  advocate  socialistic 
means  and  objectives  as  the  answer  to  the 
problems  of  democracy,  and  especially  to  the 
problems  of  economic  equality. 

If  men  really  want  permanent  economic 
equality,  they  may  find  It  only  In  commu- 
nism, for  such  Is  the  central  theme  of  that 
philosophy.  Permanent  economic  equality 
can  only  be  had,  as  history  teaches,  by  the 
surrender  of  certain  liberties,  particularly 
by  those  sufDclently  capable  and  energetic  to 
forge  ahead  of  the  masses,  as  enforced  equal- 
ity necessarily  holds  or  cuts  them  back  to 
the  standards  of  the  mediocre  or  below. 

If  men  want  true  liberty  and  a  fair  por- 
tion of  equality — which  it  seems  is  all  that 
ever  can  be  had — they  must  turn  to  democ- 
racy and  adhere  to  Its  principles.  Generally 
men  who  are  free  do  not  remain  economi- 
cally equal,  and  men  who  remain  economical- 
ly equal  are  not  free. 

Now;  turning  specifically  to  arguments  by 
cliches,  I  think  we  may  Justifiably  be  con- 
cerned by  those  would-be  leaders  who  voice 
slogans  which  appear  on  the  surface  to  be 
logical,  and  some  even  religious,  but  which 
In  truth  are  neither.  I  hope  you  will  bear 
with  me  while  I  mention  Just  a  few: 

"PROPERTY     RIGHTS     ARE    THE     SOIL     IN     WHICH 
HUMAN    RIGHTS    GROW" 

One  Is:  "The  world  owes  every  man  a  liv- 
ing." This  Is  false.  It  Is  the  cry  of  the  lazy, 
the  inept,  and  the  failures. 

A  second  Is:  "Human  rights  not  property 
rights  "  Are  these  rights  In  anyway  incon- 
sistent or  mutually  destructive?  Is  not  the 
right  to  have  and  he  protected  In  property  a 
valuable  human  right?  Are  those  rights  not 
mutually  consistent  and  even  dependent? 
Any  thoughtful  observation  of  history  will 
disclose  that  where  there  has  not  been  pri- 
vate property  rights,  there  has  not  been  what 
we  call  human  rights.  Private  property 
rights  are  the  soil  In  which  our  concepts  of 
human  rights  grow  and  mature.  As  long  as 
private  property  rights  are  secure,  human 
rights  will  endure,  expand,  and  evolve. 

A  third  Is:  "Production  Is  for  use,  and  not 
for  profit."  This  phrase  was  coined  In 
Russia.  It  Is  high-sounding,  but  It's  a  phony. 
Again.  Is  there  any  Inconsistency  or  Im- 
morality In  producing  useful  things  at  a 
profit?  If  production  Is  not  to  yield  a  profit, 
there  will  be  no  Incentive  for  production 
And  if  there  Is  no  Incentive  to  produce,  there 
will  be  no  production  for  use  It  Is  the  In- 
centive of  profits  that  has  produced  the  bless- 
ings of  our  Nation  and  that  has  enabled  her 
to  grow,  progress,  and  develop  as  she  has. 
Reasonable  profits  are  essential  to  the  gen- 
eral well-being  of  our  society.  If  the  state 
were  to  take  over  under  the  slogan  of  use, 
not  profits.  Initiative  would  be  destroyed, 
progress  would  be  halted,  and  soon  st.ignatlon 
would  set  m.  to  the  Irreparable  Injury  of 
us  all. 

"IF  MEN  OBEY  ONLY  LAWS  THEY  LIKE" 

A  fourth  Is:  "Obey  the  good  laws,  but 
breach  the  bad  ones.  '  Who  Is  to  be  the  um- 
pire that  will  determine  which  are  good  and 


which  are  bad?  Does  not  that  cliche  Invite 
men  to  violate  the  laws  they  do  not  like?  If 
we  allow  men  to  obey  only  the  laws  they  like, 
win  we  not  be  trading  ordered  liberty  for 
chaos?  Though  we  have,  as  we  Justifiably 
and  proudly  boast,  a  Government  of  laws 
and  not  of  men.  we  must  recognize  that 
even  this  virtue  can  be  lost,  and  that  no  man 
Is  protected  by  the  law  unless  all  are  equally 
bound  by  and  required  to  obey  It.  No  man 
will  be  secure  in  his  Just  rights  If  power  Is 
given  to,  or  held  to  exist  in.  the  Govern- 
ment to  prefer  some  over  others.  Would 
not  such  a  concept  make  a  mockery  of  the 
constitutional  doctrine  of  equal  protection 
of  the  laws? 

A  fifth  Is.  "Action  now,  not  the  delays  of 
the  law."  Does  not  this  cliche  Implicitly  ad- 
vocate such  direct  action  as  constitutes  dis- 
respect for,  and  disobedience  of.  the  law  and 
Its  processes?  It  Is  true  that  due  process  of 
law,  being  a  refined  and  deliberate  process, 
administered  In  tribunals  that  fully  and  pa- 
tiently hear  before  they  decide,  are  slow. 
But  like  the  mills  of  the  gods,  though  they 
grind  slowly,  they  grind  exceedingly  fine, 
and,  therefore,  their  Judgments  are  most 
likely  to  be  Just.  At  all  events,  such  Is  the 
backbone  of  our  American  system.  Should 
we  change  It.  or  permit  It  to  be  changed,  and. 
If  so.  for  what? 

A  sixth  Is,  "The  end  Justifies  the  means." 
That  philosophy  Is  the  direct  antithesis  of  a 
government  of  laws,  and  particularly  of  one 
that  guarantees  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.  It  Is  even  antithetic  to  the  tenets  of  all 
religions.  It  Is  as  false  as  It  Is  communistic. 
It  was  upon  that  premise  that.  In  communis- 
tic lands,  certain  leaders,  who  had  captured 
power,  took  the  lives  of  many  and  the  liber- 
ties of  all  They  thought  the  ends  they  de- 
sired Justified  the  means  they  used. 

Those  who  would  seek  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems through  socialistic  processes,  rather 
than  through  democratic  ones,  are  heading 
down  the  road  to  darkness. 

There  Ls  no  hope  that  communistic  meth- 
ods will  solve  our  problems.  In  reaHty.  our 
chief  problems  are  more  of  human  nature 
than  of  economics  and  sociology.  The  hon- 
est and  honorable  man  who  obeys  the  law 
but  has  two  cars  Is  not  preventing  another 
man  from  having  one  car.  Such  a  man  who 
earns  a  large  salary  Ls  not  thereby  depriving 
another  who  earns  a  small  salary.  The  man 
who  owns  a  good  house  does  not  thereby 
force  another  man  to  dwell  In  the  slums. 
The  honest,  industrious,  and  law-abiding 
people  who  prosper  under  our  free-enterprise 
system  surely  ought  not  to  be  blamed  for  all 
the  problems  that  plague  the  lives  of  those 
who  do  not  prosper.  To  deny  the  right  to 
exceed  In  prosperity  to  some  persons  would 
necessarily  be  to  deny  the  same  right  to  all 
p>er£ons.  and  that  would  be  to  destroy  the 
Initiative  that  spells  progress,  and  even  lib- 
erty, and  would  result  In  stagnation,  and 
eventually  In  slavery-  for  all  of  us. 

The  prosperous  are  not  always  a  credit  to 
us.  but  they  are  not.  In  the  main,  parasites 
on  the  body  politic.  It  Is,  therefore,  wrong 
generally  to  condemn  those  who  by  enlight- 
enment, enterprise,  energy,  hard  work,  and 
thrift  have  become  successful,  or  even 
wealthy.  In  our  arguments  for  what  we  some- 
times hear  called  equality 

Even  the  redistribution  of  wealth  would 
not  solve,  or  even  long  ameliorate,  the 
human  problems  that  plague  us.  It  Is  true 
that  wealth  Is  not  fairly  distributed  In  our 
land,  but  It  Is  also  true  that  It  has  never 
been  at  any  time  In  any  land  under  the 
sun.  And  It  never  can  long  or  endurlngly 
be  so  Some  poor  always  will  be  with  us. 
Nor  can  we  solve  our  social  predicaments 
by  blaming  the  most  successful  of  our  people 
for  the  Inequities  that  seem  to  mark  the  rest 
of  us. 

And  I  feel  Justified  In  adding  that  It  Is 
Illogical  continually  to  emphasize  the  ne- 
glected duties  of  some  of  us  while  ignoring. 


almost  totally,  the  neglected  duties  of  the 
rest  of  us. 

In  the  last  two  or  three  decades  our  econ- 
omy has  greatly  changed.  Most  of  our 
young  people  have  left  the  farms  and  small 
towns  and  emigrated  to  the  great  urban 
centers,  where  they  have  taken  Jobs  with 
the  large  Industrial  complexes,  and  are  now 
totally  dependent  upon  their  Jobs  and  pay- 
checks for  the  necessities  for  themselves 
and  their  families. 

If  one  paycheck  Is  missed,  the  family  is  in 
pain.  If  two  or  more  are  mlEsed.  the  family 
Is  In  panic.  Our  people  have  got  to  have 
Jobs.  Jobs  are  provided  by  employers.  Em- 
ployers can  provide  the  necessary  Jobs  only 
If  they  can  earn  the  money  to  pay  the  wages. 
And  one  sure  way  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  eggs  Is  to  make  It  Impossible  for 
employers  to  earn  the  money  necessary  to 
provide  Jobs  and  pay  wages.  Slowly,  but 
surely,  we  seem  to  be  learning  this  funda- 
mental lesson — one  we  always  should  have 
known. 

ANSWER  IS  NOT  STATE  CAPrTALISU 

The  wealthy — Including  many  corporate 
employers — have  many  sins  to  confess,  and 
so  do  we  all.  But  the  answer  Is  not  a  shift — 
or  what  leads  to  and  means  a  shift — from 
private  capitalism  to  state  capitalism,  by 
whatever  name  called. 

To  repeat.  I  appeal,  first,  to  reason,  and 
for  co-operative,  honest  and  thoughtful  con- 
sideration and  effort  toward  the  solution  of 
our  problems;  and.  second,  for  universal  re- 
spect for  and  obedience  to  the  law;  and, 
third,  for  the  mutual  respect  by  each  for  the 
rights  of  all — for.  It  seems  to  me.  there  are 
no  other  ways  whereby  we  can  live  together 
and  progress  In  peace  and  harmony,  or  ad- 
vance In  practice  the  theme  we  profess  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man  under  the  father- 
hood of  God. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated,  those 
were  the  words  of  Charles  E.  Whittaker, 
Associate  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  now  retired.  They  were  delivered 
at  the  Southeast  Missouri  State  College, 
at  Cape  Girardeau.  Mo. 

Equal  justice  under  the  law,  although 
unattainable  in  perfection,  can  be  very 
closely  approached  without  a  conflict 
with  individual  liberty,  as  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  our  short  history  as  a  Republic. 

Equality,  however,  is  a  far  different 
thing  than  equal  justice  under  the  law. 
Attempts  to  legislate  equality  are  pre- 
doomed  to  failure.  The  very  atempt  to 
legislate  equality  can  and  almost  in- 
evitably will  destroy  equal  justice  under 
the  law  and  will  circumscribe  individual 
liberty  intolerably.  Equality,  rather 
than  equal  justice  under  the  law.  is  pre- 
cisely what  H.R.  7152  appears  to  attempt 
to  attain. 

This  attempt  to  legislate  equality  will 
further  destroy  real  and  traditional  civil 
rights  which  in  recent  years  have  al- 
ready become  badly  bruised.  The  prog- 
ress of  this  bill  so  far  in  the  Congress 
reflects  an  attitude,  which,  if  it  remains 
prevalent,  will  surely  wipe  out  the  last 
vestiges  of  Individual  liberty  in  our 
country. 

The  loss  of  perspective  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  progress  of  this  bill,  and 
indeed,  the  whole  so-called  civil  rights 
movement,  was  very  recently  described 
by  an  eminent  member  of  the  New  York 
City  Bar.  Mr.  Edward  P.  Cummerford, 
in  the  following  words: 

In  his  novel  of  some  years  ago  called 
"1984."  George  Orwell  depicted  In  frighten- 
ing   detail    what    life    would    be    like     in 
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Britain  In  the  year  suggested  by  his 
title  A  monolithic  tyranny  had  come 
to  power  and  had  destroyed  every  semblance 
of  freedom.  Under  the  absolute  and  brutal 
rule  of  a  dictator  called  Big  Brother,  men 
•nd  women  had  been  reduced  to  the  level  of 
dehumanized  automatons.  No  longer  were 
they  permitted  to  act — or  even  to  think — 
for  themselves.  Rational  thought  processes 
and  normal  methods  of  expression  had  been 
jupplanted  by  monstrous  perversions  called 
doublethink  and  newspeak. 

Basic  privacy  as  we  know  It  had  been  elim- 
inated   completely.     Fantastic    devices    for 


sage  of  time  they  often  become  Increasingly 
aggressive,  seeking  more  powers,  asking 
broader  areas  in  which  to  operate,  and 
harsher  punitive  measures  for  alleged  of- 
fenders. Some  have  stated  very  candidly 
that  If  enough  complaints  are  not  filed  to 
keep  them  busy,  they  will  go  out  searching 
for  examples  of  bias.  Frequently  they  query 
employers  as  to  the  proportions  of  races  and 
creeds  In  their  employ;  they  scrutinize  em- 
ployment applications  to  see  if  there  are  any 
questions  deemed  discriminatory;  they  scan 
advertising  by  hotels  and  resorts  to  ferret 
out  language  that  might  be  a  subtle  cloak 


mvine  were  In  constant  use  by  the  agents  of     for  bias.    These  commissions,  In  short,  seem 
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Big  Brother  so  that  one  never  knew,  even 
within  the  confines  of  his  own  home,  when 
be  was  being  observed.  Any  thought  of  re- 
volt or  disobedience  was  readily  dissipated  by 
the  terrifying  warning:  "Big  Brother  Is 
Watching  You." 

Yet,  some  will  say.  this  was  merely  fiction, 
and  Americans  need  have  no  fear  that  such 
eventualities  will  ever  come  to  pass  In  our 
land.  Let  us  not  forget  that  many  times 
In  the  past,  fiction  writers  have  foretold 
things  to  come  with  uncanny  prescience.  In 
general,  nations  lose  their  freedom  in  one  of 
two  ways.  The  first  Is  by  violence,  either 
from  within  or  from  without;  bombs,  ma- 
chlneguns  and  the  like  do  the  Job.  The 
second  is  far  more  subtle  and  Insidious;  this 
is  the  slow,  gradual  process  of  evolution.  By 
stages,  freedom  Is  chipped  away  and  so  grad- 
ually that  few  are  aware  of  the  real  meaning 
of  the  process  until  It  Is,  perhaps,  too  late. 
As  each  little  bit  of  freedom  Is  taken  away, 
the  highest  and  noblest  motives  are  given  and 
the  "best  people"  in  the  land  give  their 
wholehearted  approval.  Their  intentions 
may  be  of  the  very  best,  but  of  such  Is  the 
greatest  superhighway  of  them  all  con- 
structed. 

In  recent  years  this  country  has  been  sub- 
jected to  an  onslaught  of  so-called  civil  rights 
activity.  These  modern  conceptions  of  civil 
rights  do  not  refer  to  the  basic  freedoms 
enumerated  In  the  BUI  of  Rights  of  our  Fed- 
eral Constitution  such  as  freedom  of  religion 
and  freedom  of  the  press,  but  are  concerned 
rather  with  a  relentless  drive  to  wipe  out 
discrimination  and  bias  based  on  race  and 
religion,  mainly  the  former.  While  no  decent 
person  will  defend  racial  or  religious  hate,  it 
does  not  follow  that  every  possible  action 
taken  to  eliminate  them  is  either  good  or 
necessary.  Prohibition  was  termed  a  noble 
experiment,  but  It  did  more  harm  than  good, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  abridged  per- 
sonal freedom  without  sufficient  justifica- 
tion. The  same  basic  error  permeates  much 
of  the  civil  rights  activity  now  In  vogue.  To 
condemn  these  activities  no  more  makes  one 
a  proponent  of  bias  than  to  oppose  prohibi- 
tion made  one  a  bootlegger  or  a  drunkard. 

This  drive  to  eliminate  discrimination  Is 
largely  a  product  of  the  years  following 
the  close  of  World  War  II.  Generally,  it 
consists  of  litigation,  legislation,  and  other 
actions,  lawful  and  otherwise,  all  purporting 
to  have  the  same  basic  objective:  the  wiping 
out  of  bias.  In  the  legislative  field  the 
typical  pattern  has  been  enactment  of  a 
statute  with  an  enforcing  agency.  Al- 
though these  antlblas  laws  vary  In  detail 
from  one  jurisdiction  to  another,  they  usu- 
ally declare  Illegal  discrimination  In  such 
areas  as  employment,  housing,  public  accom- 
modations and  resorts,  public  transportation, 
and  sometimes  education.  About  half  our 
States,  and  some  municipalities,  now  have 
such  laws,  many  with  enforcing  agencies. 
In  New  York,  for  example,  the  basic  statute 
was  passed  In  1945  and  created  as  the  en- 
forcing agency  the  State  commi.'slon  against 
discrimination,  which  came  to  be  called 
simply  SCAD.  Recently  Its  name  was 
changed  to  the  State  commission  for  human 
rlghu. 

Invariably  these  agencies  begin  their  work 
in  an  unobtrusive  manner  but  with  the  pas- 


to  view  their  scope  as  ever  widening.  For 
example,  in  1961  Ogden  R.  Reld.  the  then 
chairman  of  SCAD,  said  that  he  desired  leg- 
islation to  give  his  agency  power  to  deal  with 
bias  In  promotions  as  well  as  In  initial  hir- 
ing procedures.  The  trend  is,  unmistakably, 
in  the  direction  of  more  and  more  power  for 
these  agencies.  As  SCAD  said  In  one  of  Its 
recent  publications:  "While  no  complaint 
has  been  too  minor,  no  objective  has  been 
too  large." 

Sometimes  the  activities  of  these  agencies 
verge  on  the  absurd.  In  one  Instance  the 
owner  of  a  little  barbershop  on  Long  Island 
placed  a  sign  in  his  window  reading  "Kinky 
Haircuts  $5."  SCAD,  neither  amused  by  his 
crude  attempt  at  subtlety  nor  deterred  by 
the  ancient  maxim  de  minimis  non  curat  lex, 
took  immediate  steps  to  punish  him.  Several 
years  ago  the  State  of  New  York  deleted  the 
item  "color"  from  various  details  of  per- 
sonal description  on  drivers'  licenses  on  the 
ground  that  that  information  was  discrimi- 
natory. While  such  nonsense  hardly  merits 
comment,  I  cite  It  as  an  example  of  how  far 
such  notions  can  be  carried. 

In  general,  however,  the  activities  of  the 
antidiscrimination  agencies  are  more  omi- 
nous than  amusln?.  In  1961  the  press  re- 
ported that  the  Philadelphia  CommUsion  on 
Human  Rights  had  warned  17,000  employers 
In  that  city  that  they  must  not  follow  merely 
the  letter  of  the  antlblas  statutes  but  be  pre- 
pared to  show  that  they  "really  believed  In 
the  spirit"  of  such  laws.  Recently  a  civil 
rights  committee  of  the  New  York  County 
Lawyers  Association  advocated  strengthen- 
ing local  laws  against  bias  in  housing  by  pub- 
licizing proceedings  to  embarrass  the  ac- 
cused; should  this  not  suffice,  the  committee 
concluded,  "consideration  might  be  given  to 
the  traditional  criminal  sanctions." 

In  addition  to  antlblas  statutes,  there  is 
now  a  marked  trend  toward  litigation  to 
accomplish  related  alms.  Such  suits  Invari- 
ably are  filed  In  Federal  courts,  using  the 
14th  amendment  as  a  catchall  foundation. 
In  the  recent  case  of  Taylor  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, etc.,  of  New  Rochelle.  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  held  that 
where  the  student  body  of  a  public  school 
had  over  the  years,  because  of  neighborhood 
changes,  evolved  from  predominantly  white 
to  predominantly— 94  percent— Negro,  the 
Negro  pupils  could  apply  to  the  Federal 
court  for  transfer  to  a  school  whose  racial 
makeup  was  more  In  accord  with  their  pref- 
erences, irrespective  of  school  boundaries  or 
distances  Involved.  This  was  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  city  and  State  Involved  had 
never  required  any  segregation  in  public 
schools  and  the  board  of  education  concerned 
vigorously  denied  that  any  racial  considera- 
tions entered  Into  the  mapping  of  school 
districts. 

The  New  Rochelle  case  represents  one  of 
the  most  revolutionary  and  far-reaching  de- 
cisions ever  handed  down  In  this  country  and 
Its  ultimate  effects  are  beyond  conjecture. 
Similar  suits  are  pending  against  school 
boards  throughout  the  land,  all  predicated 
on  the  theory  that  too  high  a  ratio  of  Ne- 
groes In  a  school,  even  though  the  mere  re- 
fiection  of  a  particular  neighborhood's  racial 
patterns.  Is  an  evil  and  must  be  corrected  by 
force  of  law. 


The  dlssentlni?  opinion  of  Judge  Leonard 
P.  Moore  in  the  New  Rochelle  case  should  be 
read  carefully  in  Its  entirety,  for  it  cogently 
analyzes  the  false  premises  on  which  the 
decision  is  based  and  notes  the  results  it  Is 
likely  to  have. 

At  this  point  in  the  article,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  author  quoted  one  small  por- 
tion of  the  dissenting  opinion  In  the  New 
Rochelle  school  case.     However,  as  he 
had  stated,  this  dissenting  opinion  co- 
gently analyzes  the  false  premises  of  the 
majority  decision  and  is  pertinent  in  its 
entirety. 
The  dissenting  opinion  states: 
Moore,  circuit  Judge   (dissenting),  I  can- 
not agree  with  the  opinion  of  the  trial  court 
or  that  of  my  colleagues.     The  defendants 
have  lost  and.  absent  some  further  review, 
they  and  the  schoolchildren  of  New  Rochelle 
must  conform  to  the  views  of  a  Federal  court. 
However,  beneath  a  banner  emblazoned  with 
the  words  "constitutional  rights"  and  "segre- 
gation," is  a  decision  which  In  its  far-reach- 
ing implications.  In  my  opinion,  may  serl- 
ovisly  affect  the  school  systems  of  this  cotm- 
try.    Our  future  is  closely  linked  to  our  edu- 
cational   program.      But    more   closely   con- 
nected with  our  heritage  are  such  concepts 
as   individual   freedom,   democratic   elective 
processes.  States  rights  and  equal  protection 
of  our  laws  for  all.    Too  easy  is  it  to  march 
behind  a  banner  bearing  such  slogans.    His- 
tory records  that  the  populace,  singing  and 
cheering,    once    marched    behind    a    certain 
gigantic  horse  of  wood.     It  seemed  harmless 
enough  at  the  time.     History  has  a  way  of 
repeating  itself.    Would  that  my  Cassandra- 
like pessimism  may  prove  to  be  ill-founded. 
It  is  doubtful  in  any  event  that  her  warn- 
ings ever  saved  anyone  or  any  nation.    I  do 
not  claim  to  have  the  answer  to  the  problem 
of  racial  imbalance  throughout  the  world  or 
even  the  school  problem  In  New  Rochelle.    I 
merely  would  venture  the  thought  that  there 
may   be  many    different   answers   and  solu- 
tions,   possibly   many   unsolvable   cases   and 
that   these   problems   should  be   left   to   the 
Judgment  and  discretion  of  the  communities 
Involved,  provided,  of  course,  that  such  judg- 
ment be  exercised  without  discrimination  in 
civil  rights  because  of  race,  color,  creed,  or 
religion. 

Eleven  Negro  children  by  their  parents  In 
late  1960  filed  their  complaint  (on  their  own 
behalf  and  on  behalf  of  all  other  Negro  chil- 
dren similarly  situated)  against  the  board 
of  education  of  the  city  school  district  of  the 
city  of  New  Rochelle  (the  board)  and  Her- 
bert C.  Cllsh,  as  superintendent  of  schools  of 
the  city  school  district  of  the  city  of  New 
Rochelle  (the  superintendent)  as  defend- 
ants. They  allege  that  the  proceeding  is  "for 
a  permanent  injunction  enjoining  the  de- 
fendants from  requiring  the  plaintiffs  to  be 
registered  in  a  racially  segregated  public  ele- 
mentary school"  and  affirmatively  "requiring 
them  to  register  the  said  plaintiffs  In  a  public 
elementary  school  that  is  racially  Integrated." 
The  relief  sought  is  that  the  court  enter  a 
decree : 

A.  Declaring  the  application  and  continua- 
tion of  the  "neighborhood  school"  policy  in 
New  Rochelle  to  be  Illegal  and  unconstitu- 
tional and  a  violation  of  the  due  process  and 
equal  protection  clauses  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment; 

B.  Enjoining  defendants  from  requiring 
plaintiffs  and  others  of  their  class  to  attend 
a  racially  segregated  public  elementary 
school; 

C.  Requiring  defendants  to  register  plain- 
tiffs and  others  in  a  racially  integrated 
school;  and 

D.  Enjoining  defendants  from  construct- 
ing a  school  in  a  location  that  will  render  It 
racially  segregated  "if  the  defendants  con- 
tinue to  operate  the  public  schools  in  the 
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city   of   New   Rochelle   on   a   'neighborhood 
school'  policy." 

D:8plte  a  modem  tendency  to  regard 
pleadings  as  old-fashioned — and  hence  of  lit- 
tle value — only  by  such  allegations  can  the 
Issues  be  ascertained  and  defendants  advised 
of  the  charges  against  them  ( parenthetical- 
ly, also  a  constitutional  right).  The  com- 
plaint Is  broad  In  Its  sociological  concepts 
It  recognizes  that  "In  many  cities  of  New 
York  State,  and  elsewhere,  ghettos  exist. 
Into  these  ghettos  minority  racial  groups  are 
crowded.  As  a  result  thereof,  the  public 
schools  In  Euch  neighborhoods  In  such  cities 
are  segregated,  reflecting  the  regregated  pat- 
tern of  the  neighborhood."  The  conclusion 
Is  reached  that  "so  long  as  the  defendants 
adhere  to  this  'neighborhood  school'  policy  In 
the  city  of  New  Rochelle,  segregated  schools 
will  exist  there." 

Reading  some  of  the  more  specific  charges, 
the  complaint  alleges  that: 

1.  there  are  public  elementary  schools  In 
New  Rochelle  "attended  only  by  white  chil- 
dren": 

3.  there  Is  a  school  "attended  only  by  Negro 
children": 

3  the  educational  background  of  the 
teachers  In  the  allegedly  segregated  school  Is 
Inferior: 

4.  the  curriculum  In  the  allegedly  segre- 
gated school  Is  Inferior  to  the  allegedly  all- 
white  school; 

5.  the  operation  of  a  "neighborhood 
echool"  p>ollcy  and  defendants'  refusal  to 
cease  such  operation  violates  the  rights  of 
plaintiffs  and  others  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

A  trial  ensued.  Over  2,000  pages  of  testi- 
mony we-e  taken,  scores  of  exhibits  were 
Introduced.  The  history  of  the  school  prob- 
lems before  the  boards  of  education,  the  city 
fathers  and  the  people  of  New  Rochelle  from 
1930  on  was  put  upon  the  record  after  a 
fashion  by  school  board  members,  past  and 
present,  school  principals,  PTA  members, 
"experts"  In  the  field  of  education,  by  re- 
ports from  the  experts  which  usually,  as 
might  be  expected,  differed  radically  each 
from  the  other,  protagonists  for  one  side  or 
the  other  and  the  customary'  amount  of 
hearsay,  opinion,  and  speculation  always 
attendant  to  the  task  of  solving  the  un- 
solvable.  Conclusions,  the  hallmark  of 
experts'  opinions,  ranged  from  "In  large 
measure  the  problem  is  not  one  of  race  rela- 
tion, but  of  differences  In  socioeconomic 
status  of  one  segment  of  the  community  as 
compared  with  the  other"  to  "No  presently 
known  techniques  can  now  create  complete 
Integration  of  the  Lincoln  School  District, 
one  of  these  three  and  still  retain  educa- 
tional values  "  Various  witnesses  gave  their 
views  as  tc  what  constituted  segregated 
schools  in  their  own  minds.  The  percent- 
ages sufficient  to  so  characterize  a  school 
varied  from  50  percent  to  80  percent 

The  beat  account  of  the  problems  pre- 
sented to  the  board  during  the  last  10 
years  (1950-60)  Is  found  In  the  testimony 
of  Kenneth  B  Low  who  from  1950  to  1960 
served  on  the  board  and  was  Its  p  esident 
from  1956  to  1960  He  had  had  a  distin- 
guished career  In  the  field  of  interracial  rela- 
tions and  for  7  years  had  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Westchester  County  Council  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  commission  against 
discrimination.  In  answer  to  the  trial  court's 
suggestion  that  there  might  be  "some  solu- 
tion by  changing  the  dutrtct  line,  "  namely, 
by  cutting  "Into  Mayflower  and  Webster  and 
Washington  "  he  points  out  that  the  Dod- 
son  recommendation  would  result  in  a  71- 
pcrcent  Negro  student  population  This  the 
court  thought  would  tie  "a  step  in  the  right 
direction":  Mr  Low  was  of  the  belief  that 
It  would  be  "a  start  In  the  wrong  direction  " 
"Solutions.  "  he  said,  which  sent  "youngsters 
out  of  the  district  because  of  their  race," 
as  discussed  before  the  board,  brought  about 


"discrimination  in  reverse  because  you  are 
creatlr^  special  conditions  for  people  on  ac- 
count of  their  race  and  that  It  could  and 
perhaps  should  apply  equally  to  other 
Echools  which  had  either  a  racial  Imbalance 
or  a  religious  imbalance  or  an  Imbalance  of 
national  backgrounds,  and  the  result 
is  that  It  would  establish  a  precedent  for 
sending  children,  because  of  any  of  these 
factors,  to  schools,  which  was  believed  to 
be  a  violation  of  basic  principle."  (One 
school  was  over  90  percent  Jewish  and  one 
over  90  percent  Italian.)  "But  (said  Mr. 
Low)  I  am  not  going  to  violate  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  basic  constitutional  principles, 
and  the  mere  fact  that  this  (Lincoln)  hap- 
pens to  be  a  badly  imbalanced  racial  school 
is  not  due  to  any  act  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion.    It  is  a  residential  condition." 

THE   ISST7ZS 

The  relief  sought  was  a  permanent  Injunc- 
tion. Of  necessity  an  injunction  must  op- 
erate presently  and  prospectively.  It  should 
be  granted  or  denied  in  the  light  of  existing 
conditions  and  not  upon  practices  or  regu- 
lations no  longer  In  effect.  Yet  vast 
amounts  of  testimony  were  taken  concern- 
ing the  situation  from  1930  to  1949  and  from 
1949  to  1960. 

Quite  apart  from  the  conflict  In  the  opin- 
ions of  various  witnesses,  certain  salient 
facts  are  undisputed. 

1.  The  board  U  authorized  by  article  81 
of  the  New  York  Education  Law,  McKinney's 
Consol.  Laws,  c.  16  to  administer  the  school 
district  and  constitutes  an  Incorporated  mu- 
nicipality (NY.  Ed.  Law,  sec  2502,  subd.  1). 
The  board  "shall  have  In  all  respects  the 
superintendence,  management,  and  control 
of  the  educational  affairs  of  the  district, 
and,  therefore,  shall  have  all  the  powers  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  exercise  powers  granted 
expressly  or  by  Implication  •  •  •  ••  (sec. 
2503). 

2.  Among  other  powers,  the  board  Is  au- 
thorized to  "determine  the  school  where 
each  pupil  shall  attend,  "  select  sites  for 
school  buildings  and  to  exercise  Its  Judg- 
ment as  to  the  need  of  any  district  for  a  new 
building  (sees.  2503.  subd.  4.  par  d.  2512. 
subds.  2.  4). 

3  New  Rochelle  now  has  12  school  dis- 
tricts, and  long  prior  to  1930  has  had  school 
districts.  In  each  of  which  Is  located  a 
public  elementary  school.  As  of  October 
1960.  6.732  children  attended  these  schools 

4  For  many  years  the  board  has  followed 
a  neighborhood  school  policy.  The  factors 
which  enter  into  the  decision  to  maintain 
schools  In  various  residential  areas  of  the 
city  Include  accessibility  to  the  home  (walk- 
ing distance  being  Important  where  young 
children  5  to  11  years  of  age  are  Involved), 
traffic  and  safety  problems,  and  recreational 
and  community  facilities  afforded  to  neigh- 
borhoods by  the  school  building 

5.  In  drawing  any  district  lines,  there 
must  be  sohm  contiguity  between  districts 

6.  The  present  Lincoln  School  Building 
built  In  1898  Is  antiquated 

7.  The  decision  of  the  board  to  replace  it 
was  made  after  a  consideration  of  the  many 
problems  presented.  Including  flnanclal  and 
tax  problems  after  an  exercise  of  Judgment 
and  after  a  referendum  to  the  people  on  the 
question. 

8.  New  Rochelle  does  not  now  have  aiMl 
never  has  had  a  school  from  which  Negro 
children  were  excluded.  Segregation,  as  the 
term  Is  popularly  used  in  the  various  deci- 
sions on  the  subject,  has  never  existed  In  the 
school  system  of  the  city. 

9.  During  the  last  30  years  a  large  number 
of  Negro  families  have  moved  Into  the  area 
in  which  the  Lincoln  School  Is  located. 

10.  In  1949  the  board  canceled  a  permis- 
sive transfer  plan  because  it  had  a  tendency 
to  promote  racial  Imbalance  Since  that  date 
all  children  have  had  to  attend  the  school 
within  the  dutrlct  of  their  residence. 


THK    OPINION    OF    JANUABT    34,    19«l 

In  its  opinion  (191  F.  Supp.  181,  198)  the 
trial  court,  in  effect,  turned  the  case  from  t 
segregated  school  case  into  an  integratloe 
case.  This  turn  was  required  because  there 
was  no  proof  whatsoever  of  segregation;  there 
was  proof  of  racial  Imbalance  in  varloui 
sections  of  the  city.  Brown  v.  Board  of  Ei%. 
cation  of  Topeka.  1954,  347  U.S.  483,  74  8Ct 
686,  98  LEd.  873;  1956.  349  U.S.  294,  75  SCt 
753,  99  LEd.  108S,  a  true  segregation  case 
was  used  as  the  principal  reason  for  order- 
ing the  board  to  present  "a  plan  for  deseg- 
regation." Since  there  was  no  segregatloii, 
obviously  there  could  be  no  desegregation. 

The  board  appealed.  This  court  held  the 
appeal  to  be  premature  and  dl.'mlssed  It,  say- 
ing, however,  that  "this  dismissal  involves 
no  intimation  on  our  part  with  respect  to 
the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  detsr- 
mlnatlon  of  the  district  court,"  but  that  "the 
balance  of  advantage  lies  In  withholding  sucb 
review  until  the  proceedings  in  the  district 
court  are  completed."  This  court  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  all  rights  were  pro- 
tected "if  the  finding  of  liability  were  ulti- 
mately to  be  annulled."  (288  F.  2d  600,  606.) 
And  so  the  proceeding  continued. 

Protesting  that  "since  the  school  system 
of  New  Rochelle  is  not  operated  on  a  "segre- 
gated' basis  it  is  lmpos5lble  to  submit  a  plan 
which  will  put  an  end  to  segregation"  and 
that  the  ""command  to  alter  the  "racial  Im- 
balance' is  too  vague  a  standard,"  the  "board 
perplexed  as  to  what  racial  mix  meets  the 
requirement  of  the  I4th  amendment"  un- 
der protest  and  "'in  response  to  the  court's 
order"  submitted  a  plan  which  is  "nelthe 
the  choice  of  the  board  noi  is  Its  adoptlcn 
recommended."  A  minority  plan  was  also 
filed  by  three  members  of  the  board  Objec- 
tions were  filed  by  plaintiffs  and  the  trial 
court  thereafter  entered  its  decree  of  May 
31,   1961 

Upon  this  appeal  this  court  Is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  reviewing  (1)  the  trial 
court's  decision  of  January  24.  1961,  and  (2) 
its  decree  of  May  31.  1961. 

THE  DECISION  OF  JANUABT  24,  ISSl 

First  must  be  considered  whether  plalntlfb 
have  established  a  case  that  the  schools  at 
New  Rochelle  are  being  operated  on  such 
a  segregated  basis  in  the  year  1961  that 
desegregation  U  called  for  under  the  doctrine 
of  Broipn  v   Board  of  Education  of  Topeka. 

Upon  the  trial  plaintiffs  failed  to  establish 
every  factual  element  necessary  to  sustain 
a  charge  of  segregation.  There  were  no  "all 
white"  school*  There  were  no  "all  Negro" 
schools.  There  were  no  statutes,  rules  reg- 
ulations or  policies  denying  admission  of 
Negro  children  to  schools  attended  by  whites 
The  trial  court  focused  its  attention  pri- 
marily on  certain  events  from  1930  to  1949 
and  from  1949  to  I960  as  proof  of  a  purpose- 
ful scheme  on  the  part  of  the  board  to  turn 
Lincoln  Into  a  segregated  school 

The  trial  court's  decision  that  the  board 
violated  the  14th  amendment  is  based  on 
two  conclusions  both  of  which  individually 
or  together  were  considered  sufficient  to  make 
out  unconstitutional  discrimination.  The 
first  (I)  is  "that  the  board  •  •  •.  prior  to 
1949,  intentionally  created  Lincoln  School 
as  a  racially  segregated  school,  and  has  not, 
since  then,  acted  In  good  faith  to  Implement 
desegregation  as  required  by  the  14th 
amendment "'  The  second  (11)  Is  ""that  the 
conduct  of  the  Board  of  Education  ever  slnee 
1949  has  been  motivated  by  the  purposeful 
desire  of  maintaining  the  Lincoln  School 
as  a  racially  segregated  school." 

I 

Before  turning  to  the  factual  basis  for  the 
first  conclusion,  a  few  general  propositions 
which  limit  the  Inquiry  to  be  made  when 
action  t>y  a  Stste  Is  challenged  as  denying 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  should  be  stated. 
As  the  supreme  Court  held   In  Lindaley  v. 
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Natural  Carbonic  Gas  Co..  1911,  220  U.S. 
61  78-79.  31  S.  Ct.  337.  340.  55  L.  Ed.  369: 
"1  The  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  does  not  take  from 
the  State  the  power  to  classify  in  the  adop- 
tion of  police  laws,  but  admits  of  the  exer- 
cise of  a  wide  scope  of  discretion  in  that 
regard,  and  avoids  what  is  done  only  when 
It  is  without  any  reasonable  basis,  and 
therefore  is  purely  arbitrary. 

"2  A  classification  having  some  reason- 
able basis  does  not  offend  against  that  clause 
merely  because  it  is  not  made  with  mathe- 
matical nicety,  or  because  In  practice  it  re- 
sults in  some  inequality.  3.  When  the  clas- 
sification in  such  a  law  Is  called  in  question, 
if  any  state  of  facts  reasonably  can  be  con- 
ceived that  would  sustain  it,  the  existence 
of  that  state  of  facts  at  the  time  the  law  was 
enacted  must  be  assumed.  4.  One  who  as- 
sails the  classification  in  such  a  law  must 
carry  the  burden  of  showing  that  it  does  not 
rest  upon  any  reasonable  basis,  but  is  essen- 
tially arbitrary." 

Accord  e.g.,  McGowan  v.  State  of  Maryland. 
1961  (81  set.  1101,  1153,  1218,  6  L.Ed. 
2d  393).  And  it  Is  generally  the  rule  that 
the  courts  "cannot  undertake  a  search  for 
motive  in  testing  constitutionality."  Daniel 
v  Family  Security  Life  Ins.  Co.,  1949  (336 
US,  220,  224.  69  S.  Ct.  550.  552.  93  L.  Ed. 
632).  It  Is  true  that  motive  is  not  en- 
tirely Irrelevant  In  determining  whether  ac- 
tion by  State  administrative  officials  consti- 
tutes unconstitutional  discrimination.  The 
discrimination,  however,  must  be  Intentional 
or  purposeful.  A  "discriminatory  pvu-pose 
Is  not  presumed  •  •  •:  there  must  be  a  show- 
ing of  clear  and  intentional  dlscrlmlnat'on." 
Snou>dcn  v.  Hughes.  1944  (321  U.S.  1,  64  S.  Ct. 
397,  401,  88  L.  Ed.  497). 

Judged  Dy  these  standards,  can  It  be  said 
that  the  present  racial  imbalance  exlstlrg  In 
the  Lincoln   School   was  clearly  created   by 
purposeful    and    Intentional    discrimination 
by  the  board?     It  Is  an  undisputed  fact  the 
Lincoln  School  was  built  In  1898 — long  be- 
fore   any   of    the    alleged    discrimination    is 
claimed  to  have  occurred,  and  before  there 
was  a  substantial  Negro  popul.\tlon  living  in 
the  Lincoln  neighborhood.     Thus,  the  orig- 
inal selection  of  the  site  for  Lincoln  was  not. 
and   could   not  have   been,   motivated   by   a 
desire  to  create  a  segregated  school.     Next, 
the   record    discloses    that   the    board    chose 
to  operate,  and  has  for  decades  operated,  the 
elementary    school    system    pursuant    to    a 
neighborhood  school  policy  under  which  the 
city  is  divided  Into  districts  determined  by 
considerations  of   proximity   to    the   school, 
safety  and  school  size.    And  there  is  no  dis- 
pute  that  a  plan   which   classifies  students 
solely  on  the  basis  of  where  they  live  Is.  on 
Its  face,   eminently   re.\sonable   and   consti- 
tutional.    Thus,  there  being  nothing  Illegal 
In  the  location  of  the  Lincoln  School  or  In 
the  choice  of  plans  used  to  allocate  students 
among    the    various    schools,    the    Illegality 
found  by  the  trial  court  must  of  necessity 
have  resulted  from  the  application  and  ad- 
ministration  of   this  concededly  valid  plan. 
Looking  at  the  boundary  lines  of  the  Lincoln 
School  district,  there  cannot  be  found  "an 
uncouth     twenty-elght-slded     figure"      (see 
Gomillion  v   Lightfoot.  1960,  364  U.S.  339,  81 
S.  Ct.  125,  126,  5  L.  Ed.  2d  110)   nor  two  sep- 
arate zones  located  In   oppxxslte  ends  of  the 
city   (see  demons  v.  Board  of  Education  of 
Hlllsboro,  Ohio,  6  Clr.,   1956,  228  F.  2d  853) 
nor  even  anything   suggesting  abnormal  or 
Irregular  zoning.     On  the  contrary,  the  Lin- 
coln School  lies  in  the  center  of  a  compact 
district,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
slight  contours,  is  basically  a  nonelongated 
rectangle.    Each  of  the  12  elementary  school 
districts    is    served    by    a    centrally    located 
school,  and  in  none  of   the  schools  is  there 
an  all-white  or  all-Negro  enrollment.    More- 
over. It  Is  also  undisputed  that  the  neighbor- 
hood   school     policy     is     presently    strictly 
adhered  to  so  that  white  students  living  In 


the  Lincoln  district  are  not  allowed  to  at- 
tend other  public  elementary  schools  and 
Negro  students  living  outside  of  this  dis- 
trict are  not  permitted  or  required  to  attend 
Lincoln. 

The  classification  used  by  the  board  being 
reasonable  and  being  administered  reason- 
ably and  uniformly,  further  inquiry  might 
well  stop  at  this  point  because  motives  of 
the  board  or  past  boards  are  Irrelevant. 
Nevertheless,  further  pursuit  reveals  nothing 
In  the  record  supporting  the  conclusion  that 
the  present  situation  at  the  Lincoln  School 
is  the  result  of  purposeful  discrimination 
by  the  board.  In  so  concluding,  the  trial 
court  relied  heavily  on  its  finding  that  the 
Lincoln  School  district  was  ""gerrymandered" 
In  1930,  and  that  thereafter  the  lines  were 
changed  so  as  to  contain  the  Negroes  as  the 
population  expanded.  Specifically.  It  was 
found  that  '"the  boundary  lines  between 
Webster  and  Lincoln  were  so  drawn  that.  In 
one  section,  they  were  extended  to  a  point 
directly  across  the  street  from  Lincoln 
School";  that  this  line  was  moved  westward 
to  contain  the  population  expansion  of  Ne- 
groes in  the  district,  and  that  during  the 
same  period,  alterations  were  being  made 
between  the  Lincoln  district  and  the  May- 
flower district. 

Accepting  the  fact  that  the  district  lines 
were  so  moved  in  this  period,  this  alone  does 
not  amount  to  gerrymandering,  unless  It  be 
shown   that   the  redistrictlng  was  done   for 
the  purpose  of  and  resulted  in,  the  exclusion 
of  white  children  and  the  inclusion  of  Negro 
children.    The  proof  as  to  both  purpose  and 
effect    Is    fatally    defective.      No    facts    were 
produced  to  show  the  racial  composition  of 
Lincoln   district   either   before   or   after   the 
supposed     gerr3rmanderlng.     In     fact,     the 
only    testimony    relevant    to    the    issue    of 
gerrymandering  was  that  of  a  Mrs.  Bertha 
White,  who  stated  that  the  redistrictlng  cor- 
responded    to     Negro     population     changes. 
Mrs.  White  had  no  firsthand  knowledge  of 
the  situation  in  1930;  nor  did  she  supply  facts 
and  figures  as  to  the  racial  balance  existing  at 
the   periods  when   the   lines   were   changed. 
Her   conclusions   were   based   exclusively  on 
conversations  "'with   children   who  went   to 
school  In   1929  and   1930.  who  had  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  who  went  to  the  school." 
It   is  claimed   that  this  hearsay,  or  perhaps 
more  accurately,  double  or  even  triple  hear- 
sav.   Is  corroborated   by   a  letter  written   In 
1949  by  Kenneth  B.  Low.  former  member  of 
the  board      This  letter  states  that  "in   1930 
the  board  participated  in  creating  an  over- 
balance of  Negro  pupils  In   Lincoln  School 
which  steadily  Increased  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  neighborhood."    This  statement 
cannot    possibly    corroborate    Mrs.    White's 
testimony  or  be  relevant  to  purposeful  dis- 
crimination In    1930.     No  one  dlsoutes   the 
fact  that  as  an  incident  of  the  neighborhood 
school  policy  a  racially  overbalanced  school 
has  resulted  but  to  show  an  unconstitutional 
discrimination   It  must  at   least  be  proven 
that  this  overbalance  was  created  Intention- 
ally and   purposefully,  and  as  to  the  exist- 
ence or  nonexistence  of  this  fact.  Mr.  Low's 
letter  adds  nothing. 

This  point,  however,  need  not  be  belabored 
since  the  evidence  demonstrates  to  an  almost 
mathematical  certainty  that  the  present 
"racial  Imbalance"  in  the  Lincoln  School 
could  not  have  resulted  from  this  alleged 
""gerrymandering."  Had  the  boundary  hnes 
between  Lincoln  and  Webster  not  been  so 
drawn  in  1930  "that.  In  one  section,  they 
were  extended  to  a  point  directly  across  the 
street  from  the  Lincoln  School,"  but  Instead 
had  been  drawn  so  that  the  Lincoln  School 
was  in  the  center  of  Its  district,  the  racial 
balance  wou'd  have  been  no  different  today 
because  the  present  district  lines  are  now 
drawn  as  plaintiffs  presumably  claim  they 
should  have  been  drawn  in  1930.  Or  had  the 
board  not  moved  the  district  lines  westward 
as  the  Negro  population  expanded  in   that 


direction,  again  it  is  clear  that  the  Lincoln 
School  today  would  still  be  predominantly 
Negro — In  fact,  the  school  being  situated  as 
it  is  In  the  center  of  the  Negro  area  of  the 
city,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  racial 
balance  would  be  even  more  one-sided  than 
it  presently  is. 

What  then  caused  the  present  "imbalance" 
in  the  Lincoln  School?  The  undisputed  facts 
reveal  that  since  1930  the  Negro  population 
In  New  Rochelle  has  Increased  by  more  than 
50  percent  and  that  the  Lincoln  School  lies 
in  the  center  of  the  predominantly  Negro 
area.  Because  of  this  heavy  concentration 
and  in  view  of  the  limited  capacity  of  the 
Lincoln  School,  there  is  virtually  no  dispute 
that  It  would  be  impossible  to  draw  district 
lines  which  would  materially  alter  the  present 
racial  Imbalance.  The  conclusion  Is  thus 
inescapable  that  the  population  movement 
over  the  years  has  completely  vitiated  the 
effects  of  any  supposed  ""gerrymandering"  In 
the  1930"8. 

Similarly,  the  board's  pre-1949  transfer 
policy  Is  completely  Irrelevant  In  respect  to 
the  situation  as  it  exists  In  1961.  The  dis- 
criminatory application  of  this  policy  may 
have  resulted  in  the  denial  of  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law  to  Negro  children  attending 
Lincoln  prior  to  1949  and  have  contributed 
to  the  Imbalance  as  it  existed  in  1949.  How- 
ever, with  the  passage  of  12  years,  this  court 
can  take  Judicial  notice  that  the  students 
affected  by  this  policy  have  progressed  be- 
yond the  elementary  school  level.  Thus, 
with  the  elimination  of  the  permissive 
transfer  policy  in  1949,  Its  effects  now  have 
entirely  disappeared. 

The  concept  of  causation  pervaded  the 
law  long  before  the  adoption  of  the  14th 
amendment  or  even  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
In  order  to  obtain  relief  from  an  Injury 
which  allegedly  results  from  unconstitu- 
tional State  action.  It  is  necessary  to  show 
both  that  the  State  has  acted  unconstitu- 
tionally and  that  this  action  caused  the 
injury  of  which  the  plaintiff  complains. 
The  plaintiff's  case  here  is  defective  on  both 
these  requirements. 

n 
The  first  basis  for  the  decision  below  be- 
ing erroneous,  the  decision  must  stand  or 
fall  on  the  trial  court's  conclusion  "that  the 
board  of  education  even  since  1949  has  been 
motivated  by  the  purposeful  desire  of  main- 
taining the  Lincoln  School  as  a  racially  seg- 
regated school,"  and  that  this  behavior  vio- 
lated the  14th  amendment. 

As  the  trial  court  properly  noted.  "Con- 
stitutional rights  are  determined  by  realities, 
not  by  labels  or  semantics."  Thus,  in  order 
to  appreciate  fully  the  significance  of  the 
decision  and  to  determine  exactly  what  Is 
meant  by  "purposeful  desire  of  maintain- 
ing •  •  •  a  •  •  •  segregated  school,"  a 
close  analysis  of  the  opinion  Is  necessary. 
The  opinion  states  that  if  the  Illegal  motive 
is  present,  "it  makes  no  meaningful  differ- 
ence whether  the  segregation  Involved  Is 
maintained  directly  through  formal  separa- 
tion, or  indirectly,  through  overrlgid  ad- 
herence to  artificially  created  •  •  •  (and) 
(s)lmilarly,  it  is  of  no  moment  whether  the 
segregation  is  labelled  by  the  defendant  as 
'de  Jure'  or  "de  facto.'  as  long  as  the  board, 
by  its  conduct,  is  responsible  for  its  mainte- 
nance" (191  P.  Supp.  181,  194).  In  a  foot- 
note, "de  Jure"  is  defined  as  "segregation 
created  or  maintained  by  official  act,  regard- 
less of  Its  form,"  and  "de  facto"  is  defined  as 
segregation  resulting  from  fortuitous  resi- 
dential patterns.  The  minor  premise  is  then 
supplied  by  the  finding  that  "the  inference 
is  inescapable  that  the  board's  deliberate 
intransigence  and  Inflexibility  for  the  last 
11  years  in  the  face  of  public  pressures  and 
exf>ert  advice  were  motivated  by  a  desire  to 
continue  Uncoln  School  as  a  racially  segre- 
gated school,  and  thus  not  to  alter  the  racial 
balance  In  the  city's  other  elementary 
schools"  and  that  the  board  by  Its  "arbitrary 
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rejection  of  all  propoeals  for  change  ha« 
purpocefully  maintained  Lincoln  as  a  segre- 
gated school." 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  present 
racial  imbalance  at  Lincoln  did  not  result 
and  could  not  possibly  have  resulted  from 
purposeful  conduct  (of  which  there  was  no 
convincing  proof)  by  the  board.  Moreover, 
In  determining  the  legal  Import  of  the  opin- 
ion, there  must  be  excluded  the  finding  that 
the  boundary  lines  of  the  Lincoln  district 
are  artificial  because  a  mere  glance  at  the 
school  district  map  of  New  Rochelle  refutes 
this  view,  as  docs  the  undisputed  expert  tes- 
timony that,  given  the  size  and  location  of 
Lincoln,  the  lines  could  not  be  redrawn  so  as 
to  materially  change  the  present  racial  Im- 
balai.ce  Finally,  the  opinion  must  be  viewed 
In  the  light  of  the  entrenched  rule  of  law 
that  only  "State  action  of  a  particular  char- 
acter •  •  •  Is  prohibited  •  •  •  by  the  14th 
amendment"  (e.g..  Civil  Rights  cases.  1883. 
106  U.S  3.  11.  3  S  Ct.  18,  27  L  Ed  835) ;  that 
the  "amendment  erects  no  shield  against 
merely  private  conduct,  however  discrimi- 
natory or  wrongful"  [Shelley  v.  Kraemer, 
1948.  334  US.  1.  13.  68  8  Ct  836.  842.  92  L  Ed 
1161).  and  that  thus  If  State  action  did  not 
purposefully  create  the  present  racial  im- 
balance at  Lincoln,  the  Constitution  would 
not  place  an  afflrmatlve  duty  on  the  board 
to  desegregate.  "The  equal  protection  and 
due  process  clauses  of  the  14th  amendment 
do  not  affirmatively  command  integrega- 
tlon  •  •  •"  {Borders  v.  Rippy.  5  Clr..  1957. 
347  P.  ad  268.  271);  "The  Constitution.  In 
other  words,  does  not  require  Integregatlon. 
It  merely  forbids  discrimination  •  •  •" 
(Brigga  v  Elliott.  DC  J:D  S.C.  1955.  133  K. 
Supp.  776.  777). 

Viewed  In  this  factual  and  legal  context, 
what  then  Is  the  rule  of  law  laid  down  by 
the  court  below?  The  trial  court  has  held 
In  effect  that  when  racial  Imbalance  not  at- 
tributable to  unconstitutional  State  action 
Is  present  In  a  public  school,  the  State  or  Its 
agencies,  although  not  being  required  to 
change  the  situation,  cannot  refuse  to  act 
If  the  refusal  is  motivated  by  purposeful  de- 
sire to  maintain  the  condition.  In  short,  the 
court  has  extended  the  Constitution  to  the 
point  where  motives  for  State  nonaction  are 
now  relevant.  But  does  not  the  mere  state- 
ment of  this  rule,  stripped  of  Its  semantic 
gloss,  carry  its  own  refutation?  If  an  exist- 
ing law  or  its  administration  does  not  vio- 
late the  Constitution,  and  If  the  State  Is  not 
denying  equal  protection  of  the  laws  by  not 
changing  this  law.  by  what  alchemy  does  a  re- 
fusal to  change  on  the  ground  of  an  "Illegal 
motive"  turn  this  nonaction  Into  unequal 
protection  of  the  law?  Law  Is  not  a  state 
of  mind;  It  Is  an  objective,  though  perhaps 
elusive  and  ever-changing,  phenomenon. 

Rarely  are  motives  for  official  action  sub- 
ject to  inquiry  (e.g..  Daniel  v.  Family  Secu- 
rity Life  Ins.  Co..  supra:  Wilkinson  v.  United 
States.  1961,  366  US  399,  412.  81  S  Ct.  567. 
5  L.  Ed.  2d  633) .  At  least  when  a  State  acts 
affirmatively,  a  change  In  the  status  quo  re- 
sults, and  from  this  change  the  courts  can 
glean  Insights  into  the  underlying  purpose 
of  the  official  action.  But  by  what  criteria 
can  we  judge  why  men  refuse  to  act  when 
they  have  no  duty  to  act?  Take,  for  exam- 
ple, the  trial  court's  finding  as  to  the  board's 
motive  for  its  "Intransigence  and  Inflexibility 
for  the  last  11  years."  This  conclusion  Is 
supposedly  supported  by  the  board's  refusal 
to  adopt  a  number  of  plans  for  changing  the 
Lincoln  situation  submitted  by  varloiis  ex- 
perts In  school  planning.  The  Dodson  report, 
for  Instance,  called  for : 

"(1)  The  rebuilding  of  a  larger  Lincoln 
School  on  the  same  site; 

"(3)  The  discontinuance  of  Wastilngtoo 
School; 

"(3)    Extensive  redlstrlctlng;  and 

" (4)  The  mare  flexible  use  of  the  neighbor- 
hood school  policy  In  the  future." 


A  decision  to  discontinue  Washington 
School  and  to  rebuild  Lincoln  School  or  to 
make  any  other  decision  which  would  affect 
the  school  system  of  the  entire  city  called  for 
the  exercise  of  judgment  In  the  light  of 
existing  conditions  It  is  doubtful  that  there 
is  "a  confident  solution  for  problems  as  In- 
tractable as  the  frictions  attributable  to  dif- 
ferences of  race,  color,  or  religion."  Beau- 
harnais  v.  People  of  State  of  Illinois,  1952 
(343  US  250.  262.  72  S  Ct.  725.  733.  96  L.  Ed. 
B19).  Which  of  the  many  divergent  sugges- 
tions of  the  many  experts  was  the  best  In  the 
light  of  other  factors  which  had  to  be  con- 
sidered? One  member  of  the  board  might 
have  been  Influenced  by  the  costs  Involved; 
another  by  the  waste  in  tearing  down  an  ex- 
isting school;  another  might  have  acted  out 
of  sheer  inertia;  and  another  might  have 
acted  honestly  and  in  the  exercise  of  sound 
judgment.  This  latter  situation  Is  the  only 
conclusion  supported  by  the  facts  in  the  rec- 
ord. Even  viewed  in  a  looking  glass,  any  pre- 
sumption of  guilt  unless  Innocence  is  clearly 
established  has  been  rebutted.  When  a  de- 
cision Is  intimately  connected  with  local  pol- 
icy and  Involves  matters  In  which  judges  have 
no  "expertise"  but  only  "opinions"  how  can 
they  decide  ( 1 )  whether  a  plan  should  have 
been  adopted  and  (2)  whether  Its  rejection 
was  based  on  "Illegal  motives'? 

The  only  affirmative  action  by  the  board 
was  the  decision  to  build  a  new  Lincoln 
School  on  the  site  of  the  old  Lincoln.  This 
decision  might  have  been  unconstitutional 
only  If  It  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing a  segregated  school  In  view  of  the 
board's  rejection  of  other  plans  for  the  spe- 
cific reason  that  they  would  tend  to  worsen 
the  racial  Imbalance  In  New  Rochelle.  a  find- 
ing of  illegal  motive  could  not  be  supported, 
even  were  It  material.  Their  judgment, 
supported  by  a  city  referendum.  Is  that  the 
Lincoln  district  needs  a  new  school;  that  a 
new  building  may  well  Improve  the  character 
of  the  neighborhood;  and  that  mergers  of 
certain  districts  are  not  advisable.  Why 
should  the  Federal  courts  believe  that  their 
crystal  ball  Is  of  better  quality  than  that  of 
the  board?  Moreover,  what  Is  the  relevance 
of  a  new  Lincoln  to  old  Lincoln?  The  de- 
cision below  Is  predicated  upon  the  theory 
that  the  board  unconstitutionally  created 
and  maintained  old  Lincoln;  this  theory  has 
no  basis  in  fact  Even  assuming,  therefore, 
that  the  decision  to  build  a  new  Lincoln 
might  have  been  unconstitutional  (which  In 
my  opinion  it  was  not),  this  would  not 
change  the  fact  that  as  to  old  Lincoln  the 
board  has  not  acted  unconstitutionally. 

Although  It  should  not  be  necessary.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Constitution  does 
not  declare  what  Is  desirable  or  undesirable 
(see.  e.g..  Daniel  v.  Family  Security  Life  Ins. 
Co..  (supra);  nor  should  judges  confound 
"private  notions  with  constitutional  require- 
ments." {American  Federation  of  Labor  v. 
American  Sash  A  Door  Co..  1949.  335  U.S. 
538.  556.  69  S.  Ct.  258.  260.  267.  93  L.  Ed  222 
(concurring  opinion,  Frankfurter.  J.).) 
Racial  Imbalance,  as  It  exists  in  many  of  our 
cities  and  suburbs,  presents  a  serious  prob- 
lem. And  yet,  I  find  nothing  in  the  record 
which  makes  a  racial  Imbalance  a  violation  of 
our  Constitution. 

THE  DCnUZ  or  MAT  31,   ISSl 

Concerned  that  the  majority  of  the  board 
should  manifest  a  "continuation  of  their 
attitude  of  arrogance"  by  their  assertion  erf 
their  constitutional  right  to  claim  that  "no 
constitutional  rights  have  been  violated" 
and  their  adherence  to  their  opinions  as  to 
the  law  instead  of  recognizing  It  to  be  as  the 
trial  coiiTt  declared  It,  the  court,  although 
conceding  that  It  could  not  ""divine  every 
possible  eventuality  which  may  arise  in  the 
future,"  decided  that  "the  device  of  permis- 
sive transfers  will  afford  the  Negro  children 
In  the  Lincoln  District  their  constitutional 
rlgiiti."     This   Is  the  same  "device"   which 


until  abandoned  by  the  board  In  1940  puoa. 
tiffs  claim  created  Lincoln  as  an  all-Netix> 
school.  Furthermore.  If  this  device  does  not 
"assure  complete  relief"  to  the  court's  satis- 
faction. It  announces  its  availability  "to  con- 
sider other  methods " — an  assurance  of  con- 
tinued court-operated  schools  for  the  future 

But  what  will  be  the  effect  of  this  device? 
The  court's  decree  provides  that  "any  child 
of  elementary  school  age  residing  in  the 
Lincoln  Elementary  School  District  shall  be 
permitted  to  register  and  enroll  In  any  other 
public  elementary  school  In  the  New  Rochelle 
Public  School  System.  In  accordance  wltti 
the  provisions  of  this  decree."  The  boanl 
Is  required  to  distribute  to  the  parents  "of 
all  children.""  expected  to  be  eru-olled  in  Lin- 
coln, transfer  application  forms.  Applicants 
are  to  list  four  schools  In  preferential  order 
to  which  transfer  Is  desired  The  board  Is 
shorn  of  any  discretion  "to  impoee  any  stand- 
ard of  academic  achievement  or  emotional 
adjustment  as  a  requirement  for  transfers" 
and  shall  retain  each  pupil  so  transferred 
"until  the  completion  of  his  elementary  edu- 
cation." The  transfer  privilege  must  be 
permanent;  otherwise  the  present  condition 
will  revert.  If  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
present  student  body  at  Lincoln  plans  to 
avail  Itself  of  this  privilege,  what  shall  be- 
come of  the  teachers  already  hired  for  the 
coming  year?  If  In  1962.  all  the  students 
decide  to  transfer,  will  Lincoln  then  have  to 
be  closed?  But  what  If  5  years  later  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  students  decide  not  to 
transfer?  Presumably  the  trial  court's  plan 
implicitly  recognizes  the  right  not  to  trans- 
fer. The  board  would  then  be  required  to 
remove  Lincoln  from  Its  mothball  fleet,  re- 
turn It  to  active  duty,  and  restock  It  with 
teachers,  janitors,  and  supplies. 

Under  this  decree  the  26  white  children 
(board  statistics,  exhibit  N)  would  have  the 
same  right  to  transfer  as  the  454  non white 
children  Assimalng  a  repetition  of  the  effect 
of  the  pre-1946  permissive  transfer  policy, 
probably  a  large  percentage  of  the  36  whites 
would  apply 

Since  the  board  could  not  constitutionally 
discriminate  between  races  the  result  would 
be  (as  in  pre-1949  days)  to  increase  the  per- 
centage of  Negro  children  in  Lincoln.  TTius, 
for  example,  were  20  white  children  and  80 
Negro  children  transferred,  the  percentage 
of  Negro  children  would  increase  from  94 
percent  to  approximately  98  percent. 

The  court's  decree  Is  clear.  It  reads  "any 
child."  There  cannot  be  any  significance 
to  the  court's  deletion  of  the  words  '"wlth- 
out  regard  to  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin  "  from  a  somewhat  similar  provision  In 
the  board's  proposed  plan.  Although  the 
court  may  override  the  judgment  and  discre- 
tion of  the  board,  surely  It  did  not  Intend  to 
nullify  the  Constitutions  of  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  New  York 

The  '"equal  protection"  rights  of  all  the 
other  school  children  of  New  Rochelle  are 
completely  disregarded  How  can  a  permis- 
sive traiisfer  policy  be  granted  only  to  1 
out  of  12  districts?  Why  should  the  Negro 
child  in  Mayfiower.  Columbus,  or  Washing- 
ton be  deprived  of  the  privileges  granted  to 
the  Lincoln  district?  If  concentration  of  any 
one  group  Is  "segregation"  (and  hence  a  con- 
stitutional violation),  why  should  not  the 
Jewish  or  Italian  child  be  given  equal  prlvW 
leges  to  transfer?  If.  as  represented.  Colum- 
bus Is  In  a  depressed  economic  area  and 
over  90  percent  Italian.  Is  not  the  proper 
education  of  a  child  as  important  to  a  resi- 
dent of  the  Columbus  district  as  the  Lincoln 
district? 

Regardless  of  protestations  to  the  contrary, 
the  effect  and  implications  of  the  decision 
below  are  to  place  the  operation  of  the 
schools  of  the  country  In  the  hands  of  tb« 
Federal  courts  or  a  single  judge  His  pa- 
sonal  vlevra  as  to  those  pupils  who  should  be 
granted  or  denied  transfer  will  control;   he 
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alone  will  decide  what  racial  mlxtiires  satisfy 
his  concept  of  integration.  Of  necessity  he 
will  have  to  pass  upon  district  lines  if  he 
chooses  to  permit  neighborhood  schools  to 
continue  His  decrees  will  cause  schools  to 
be  built,  altered,  or  abandoned.  Attendant 
thereto  might  even  be  an  indirect  fixing  of 
the  city's  school  tax  rate  to  accomplish  his 
bidding. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  charge  that 
these  su?gested  possibilities  are  gross  exag- 
gerations and  that  "It  can't  happen  here." 
But  if  Federal  courts  undertake  the  opera- 
tion, directly  or  indirectly,  of  the  public 
icbools.  what  will  be  the  end  result?  Recent 
history  has  noted  other  government  opera- 
tions originally  justified  because  business* 
unproved  and  the  trains  ran  on  time.  In 
ihort.  I  believe  that  the  decree  takes  away 
from  the  people,  their  duly  elected  or  ap- 
pointed boirds  of  education,  and  from  the 
SUtes  themselves  their  right  to  decide  by 
democratic  processes  upon  the  educational 
policies  for  their  communities. 

In  expressing  these  views.  I  am  not  un- 
mindful, after  reviewing  the  segregation 
cases  from  Brown  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Topeka  to  date,  that  although  "the 
responsibility  for  public  education  Is  pri- 
marily the  concern  of  the  States"  that  this 
responsibility  "must  be  exercised  consistently 
with  Federal  constitutional  requirements  as 
they  apply  to  State  action."  Cooper  v.  Aaron, 
1958  (358  U.S.  1,  19.  78  S.  Ct.  1401.  1410,  3  L. 
Ed  2d  5,  19) ,  and  that  "the  right  of  a  student 
not  to  be  segregated  on  racial  grounds  In 
schools  so  maintained  Is  Indeed  so  funda- 
mental and  pervasive  that  It  Is  embraced 
in  the  concept  of  due  process  of  law"  (Id., 
358  US.  at  p.  19,  78  S.  Ct.  at  p.  1410). 
With  these  broad  principles  I  am  In  complete 
accord  But  the  Constitution  should  not  be 
a  one-sided  document.  The  comity  which 
the  judicial  branch  might  well  show  toward 
the  legislative  and  executive  cannot  be  bet- 
ter stated  than  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter  In  McGowan  v.  State  of  Mary- 
land (81  S.  Ct.  1153.  1188.  6  L.  Ed  2d  393. 
455): 

"Through  what  precise  points  In  a  field 
of  many  competing  pressures  a  legislature 
might  suitably  have  drawn  Its  lines  is  not 
a  question  for  judicial  reexamination.  It  Is 
enough  to  satisfy  the  Constitution  that  In 
drawing  them  the  principle  of  reason  has 
not  been  disregarded." 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  action  was 
to  declare  the  neighborhood  school  policy 
unconstitutional  because  It  resulted  In  racial 
Imbalances  in  a  school  located  In  a  pre- 
dominantly Negro  residential  area.  Discre- 
tion as  to  the  drawing  of  district  lines 
should  be  left  to  the  various  school  boards 
absent  such  unusual  fact  situations  as 
existed  In  GomilHon  v.  Lightfoot.  1960.  364 
U.S.  339.  81  S.  Ct.  125.  5  L.  Ed.  2d  110; 
Clemons  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Hillsboro, 
Ohio.  6  Clr..  1956.  228  F.  2d  853. 

But  little  comment  need  be  made  upon 
the  majority  opinion.  Its  conclusions  can 
be  explained  in  part  by  the'  obvious  factual 
misconceptions  on  which  they  are  based. 
Thus  they  say  that  "On  January  11.  1949. 
the  board  adopted  a  policy  of  refusing  fur- 
ther transfers  and  of  admitting  new  students 
only  to  the  school  of  the  district  In  which 
they  reside."  Nowhere,  however,  does  the 
opinion  attempt  to  show  how  thjs  pre-1949 
policy  or  the  1930  redlstrlctlng  has  any 
relevance  to  the  situation  at  Lincoln  in  1961. 
It  Is  said  that  since  1949  the  board's  actions 
have  led  to  a  perpetuation  and  a  freezing 
in  of  a  segregated  condition.  But  what  do 
"perpetuation"  and  "freezing  In"  mean  In 
the  context  of  constitutional  prohlbltfbns? 
And  has  not  the  majority — just  as  did  the 
trial  court  through  Its  use  of  such  words  as 
"over-rigid  adherence."  "intransigence."  "In- 
flexibility." and  "maintained  "—introduced, 
sub  silentlo.  a  revolutionary  concept  of  State 
nonaction  into  the  14th  amendment? 


In  my  opinion,  the  majority  neither  sup- 
port nor  condemn  the  neighborhood  school 
policy  but  place  their  stamp  of  approval  on 
the  trial  court's  particular  permissive  trans- 
fer policy.  Anomalously  enough  this  very 
permissive  transfer  policy,  eliminated  in 
1949  to  preserve  a  true  neighborhood  school 
policy  so  that  the  schools  would  accurately 
reflect  the  residential  character  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. Is  now  acclaimed  as  the  solution 
for  the  Lincoln  School. 

Affirmance  of  the  trial  court's  plan  Is  said 
to  be  "in  accord  with  the  principles  stated 
In  the  Brown  case."  The  Brown  case  can 
be  searched  In  vain  for  Its  denials  of  equal 
protection,  for  discriminatory  favors  be- 
stowed upon  one  group  to  the  exclusion  of 
others  and  for  any  mandate,  direct,  or  Im- 
plied, that  the  Federal  courts  should  take 
over  the  supervision  and  operation  of  the 
school  systems  throughout  the  United 
States.  If  this  Is  to  be  Its  construction  of  Its 
Brown  decision  that  court  should  make  it. 
Any  extension  as  Is  now  being  made  by  the 
trial  court  and  the  majority  here  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  Brown,  should  at  least  be 
premised  upon  some  strong  Indication  that 
the  Supreme  Court  not  only  was  decreeing 
nonsegregation  of  white  and  Negro  but  also 
was  decreeing  enforced  integration  and  com- 
pulsory racial  mixtures  according  to  Federal 
court  formula  In  every  city  and  hamlet  of 
the  country.  Such  thoughts  shou'.d  not  be 
read  Into  the  decisions — or  even  Into  the 
minds — of  others  lightly. 

There  being  no  proof  sufficient  to  sustain 
the  allegations  of  the  complaint,  I  would 
reverse  and  dismiss. 

As  to  the  decree  of  May  31,  1961.  It  denies, 
In  my  opinion,  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
and  Is  In  derogation  of  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Rochelle  not  to  be  subjected  to 
discrimination  because  of  race,  color,  creed, 
religion  or  national  origin.  I  realize  that, 
just  as  my  views  that  pleadings  still  have  a 
place  and  function  In  the  law  are  exceed- 
ingly old-fashioned,  my  belief  that  the  Con- 
stitution should  apply  equally  to  all  our  resi- 
dents may  be  subject  to  the  same  criticism. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  this  case  to 
the  peope  of  New  Rochelle  and  their  board 
of  education,  I  would  grant  a  stay  of  the  de- 
cree herein  for  30  days  to  give  the  defend- 
ants an  opportunity  for  such  further  ap- 
pellate review  as  may  be  available  to  them 
In  the  event  they  decide  to  seek  such  relief. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  quoted  from  the 
opinion  of  Circuit  Judge  Moore. 

The  article  from  the  American  Bar 
Association  Journal  continues  as  follows: 

other  possibilities.  In  addition  to  those 
Judge  Moore  suggests,  spring  to  mind.  May 
a  student  who  feels  that  racial  bias  has  kept 
him  from  a  position  on  an  athletic  team, 
or  from  a  part  In  a  school  play,  or  has  been 
the  reason  for  a  poor  grade  in  a  course,  there- 
upon approach  the  nearest  Federal  judge, 
seeking  redress?  If  Federal  judges  can  dictate 
the  drawing  and  altering  of  school  boundary 
lines  and  the  racial  composition  of  student 
bodies,  why  may  they  not.  by  the  same  logic, 
determine  the  racial  composition  of  a  resi- 
dential neighborhood  by  appropriate  decrees 
and  orders  directed  to  realty  agenU  and  land- 
lords? Can  It  honestly  be  maintained  that 
the  Founding  Fathers.  In  their  almost  par- 
enthetical reference  to  ""such  Inferior  courts 
as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain 
and  establish"  In  the  Constitution,  intended 
that  a  Federal  district  judge  should  exercise 
such  frightening  power  over  the  affairs  of 
a  local  community  which  had  little  or  no 
voice  in  his  election  and  has  absolutely  no 
say  over  his  tenure? 

Almost  with  each  passing  day  new  and 
strange  events  are  reported  In  connection 
with  this  Inexorable  drive  to  wipe  out  bias. 
Private  property  is  seized  and  held  by  mobs; 
sit-in  demonstrations  are  conducted  In  State 
capitol  buildings,  city  halls,  board  of  educa- 


tion properties,  and  the  like.  Racial  pressure 
groups  dictate  to  private  employers  what 
the  racial  makeup  of  their  payroll  shall  be, 
and  to  school  boards  what  the  racial  makeup 
of  the  student  body  shall  be.  Crude  pressure 
Is  exerted  against  private  clubs  because  of 
their  membership  policies,  and  threats  are 
heard  to  abolish  them  altogether. 

What  is  most  distressing  about  all  this  is 
that  those  elements  in  the  community  which 
should  be  the  most  responsible — the  press, 
the  clergy,  educators — yea,  even  the  bench 
and  bar — view  these  examples  of  mob  action 
as  something  good,  and  even  give  them  their 
full  support  and  encouragement.  One  can- 
not avoid  wondering  If  they  have  reflected 
on  the  proposition  that  if  a  mob  can  take 
over  a  lunch  counter  because  it  dislikes  the 
policies  prevailing  within,  It  can,  by  the 
same  token,  take  over  a  church  or  a  publish- 
ing plant  or  a  university  which  has  Incurred 
its  displeasure. 

In  New  York  City,  which  often  serves  as  a 
bellwether  for  other  places,  some  amazing 
things  have  been  taking  place  along  these 
lines.  Members  of  minority  groups  (gen- 
erally considered  to  mean  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Ricans)  may  now  apply  for  transfer  to  an- 
other school,  even  many  miles  away.  If  the 
racial  balance  in  the  school  they  attend  does 
not  suit  them.  Large  numbers  of  such  stu- 
dents are  transported  daily  In  buses  at  great 
expense  to  the  taxpayers.  Several  months 
ago  a  mock  antidiscrimination  hearing  was 
conducted  in  New  York  City  at  which  chil- 
dren selected  from  appropriate  racial  back- 
grounds, acted  out  the  f>arts  of  a  would-be 
Negro  tenant  and  a  callous  white  landlord 
who  refused  to  rent  her  an  apartment.  That 
Innocent  children,  of  any  race,  should  be  used 
as  pawns  in  these  weird  sociological  chess 
games   is  nothing  short  of   reprehensible. 

In  1961,  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion issued  a  directive  to  teachers  In  its  sys- 
tem to  stop  using  certain  words  and  expres- 
sions which  might  prove  offensive  to  minority 
groups.  Among  the  proscribed  expressions 
were  "low  socioeconomic,"  "fear  of  walking" 
( m  certain  neighborhoods) ,  "complete  apathy 
of  oarents."  and — believe  it  or  not — the  ex- 
pression "dedicated  teacher." 

Thvis,  In  about  two  decades,  we  have  passed 
In  rapid  succession  from  the  novel  to  the 
startling,  and  from  the  startling  to  the  gro- 
tesque. Into  our  repository  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Jurisprudence,  whose  very  foundation  stones 
are  the  maximum  freedom  of  thought  and 
action  for  Individuals  with  minimum  re- 
straint and  interference  by  government, 
some  new  and  strange  concepts  are  being  in- 
fused. What  is  more  alarming  is  that  they 
are  being  accepted,  passively  and  unques- 
tionlngly,  by  most  of  our  populace.  L'berty 
Is  being  subordinated  to  equality.  A  type  of 
absolute  egalltarlanlsm.  riding  roughshod 
over  personal  privacy,  and  Individual  free- 
dom, has  become  the  order  of  the  day.  Mat- 
ters that  formerly  were  well  within  the  realm 
of  personal  choice  and  decision  are  now 
branded  as  criminal  or  tortuous,  with  the 
punitive  police  power  of  government  stand- 
ing by.  Private  business  and  social  dealings 
now  must  contend  with  the  Government  as 
an  uninvited  third  party,  overseeing  and 
checking  what  private  citizens  do  and  even 
how  and  what  they  think. 

When  bvireaucrats  not  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple can  warn  us  to  obey  the  spirit  of  laws 
or  face  penalties;  when  a  Federal  district 
Judge  can  sit  as  the  absolute  overseer  of  a 
local  community's  affairs;  when  schoolteach- 
ers are  muzzled  and  coerced;  when  our  cit- 
izens cease  to  be  free  Individuals  and  become 
merely  ethnic  groups  to  be  manipulated  ac- 
cording to  some  sociological  dictum;  when 
our  law  and  our  courts  become  merely  the 
extensions  of  the  sociologists'  workshops; 
when  government  can  invade  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men  to  search  out  their  subtlest 
motivations  and  Innermost  thoughts;  when 
all  of  these  things  come  to  pass  In  our  land 
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of  the  free,  It  la  high  time  we  asked  our- 
selves Just  where  we  are  beaded. 

The  moat  significant  recent  developments 
center  on  proposed  Federal  legislation  in 
this  field.  If  such  taws  were  to  be  enacted. 
the  National  Government  would  b3  given 
jurisdiction  and  powers  In  areas  never  pre- 
viously regarded  as  coming  within  its  ambit. 
The  erosion  of  State  and  local  authority 
would  be  tremendously  accelerated. 

The  hour  already  Is  late  We  may  be. 
even  now.  In  the  twUlght  of  our  liberty, 
standing  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  type 
of  era  envisioned  by  Orwell.  When  liberty 
Is  taken  from  some.  It  tends  ultimately  to 
fade  for  all.  When  that  dreadful  day  arrives, 
there  no  longer  will  be  any  need  to  argue 
about  discrimination,  for  we  shall  all  be 
Joined  together  In  the  terrible  equality  that 
Is  slavery.  As  Justice  Sutherland  observed 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago : 

"Por  the  saddest  epitaph  which  can  be 
carved  In  memory  of  a  vanished  liberty  is 
that  it  was  lost  because  Its  possessors  failed 
to  stretch  forth  a  saving  hand  while  yet  there 
was  time." 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Walters  in  the 
chair),  it  is  beyond  understanding  that 
the  Senate  would  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  railroading  through  a  bill  which 
destroys  liberty — without  even  so  much 
as  the  benefit  of  a  committee's  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

One  can  only  conclude  that  the  action 
in  Congress  to  date  on  this  bill  is  a  direct 
result  of  the  widespread  campaign  of 
civil  disobedience  with  which  the  Na- 
tion has  been  increasingly  plagued  in 
recent  months. 

The  so-called  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
will  destroy  constitutional  rights  listed  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  it  will  severely 
limit  individual  liberty.  It  will  not 
achieve  equality.  And  most  assuredly, 
passage  of  this  bill  will  not  bring  an  end 
to  the  campaign  of  civil  disobedience. 

On  the  point  I  have  mentioned,  about 
the  Senate  giving  serious  consideration 
to  the  railroading  through  of  a  bill  which 
would  destroy  liberty  without  even  so 
much  as  benefit  of  committee  considera- 
tion, I  wish  to  repeat  some  of  the  remarks 
I  made  in  the  beginning  of  my  address, 
because  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania was  not  in  the  Chamber  at  the 
t*me.  That  may  answer  his  question. 
If  it  does  not  do  so.  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  address  I  shall  be  pleased  to  have 
him  propound  other  questions. 

Procedurally,  a  minimum  standard  of 
performance  would  appear  to  include,  for 
legislation  of  general  application,  at  least 
the  normal  consideration  afforded  un- 
contested and  minor  private  bills.  This 
bill  does  not  meet  that  test.  I  cannot 
imagine  that  the  Senate  would  consider 
a  private  relief  bill  which  had  not  been 
previously  considered  by  its  committees, 
Yet  it  is  proposed  that  the  Senate  now 
take  up  this  all -encompassing  proposal 
which  has  never  been  submitted  to  any 
Senate  committee.  To  make  matters 
worse,  this  bill  was  passed  by  the  other 
House  under  a  most  abnormal  procedure. 
Its  legislative  course  there  has  been  de- 


scribed by  the  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  that  body  as  follows : 

This  legislation  Is  being  reported  to  the 
House  without  benefit  of  any  consideration, 
debate,  or  study  of  the  bill  by  any  subcom- 
mittee or  committee  of  the  House  and  with- 
out any  member  of  any  committee  or  sub- 
committee being  granted  an  opportunity  to 
offer  amendments  to  the  bill.  This  legisla- 
tion is  the  most  radical  proposal  in  the  field 
of  civil  rights  ever  recommended  by  any 
committee  of  the  House  or  Senate.  It  was 
drawn  in  secret  meetings  held  between  cer- 
tain members  of  this  committee,  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  members  of  his  staff,  and 
certain  select  persons,  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  committee  members. 

Sometime  prior  to  October  22.  1963.  Sub- 
committee No.  5  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  had  pre- 
pared a  substitute  bill  for  H.R.  7152.  Title  I 
of  the  substitute  was  read  and  discussed  by 
the  full  Judiciary  Committee  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 22.  and  at  a  meeting  held  on  that  date 
a  motion  was  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  to  report  the  subcommittee 
substitute  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Before  final  action  could  be  had  on  this  mo- 
tion, a  point  of  order  was  made  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  then  In  ses- 
sion. The  chairman  of  the  committee  called 
a  meeting  for  the  following  morning,  the 
23d,  and  then  on  the  23d,  within  an  hour 
of  the  time  of  the  meeting  It  was  postponed 
to  the  24th.  and  then  on  the  24th.  a  short 
while  before  the  meeting  was  scheduled,  it 
was  postponed  again,  and  later  postponed  to 
Tuesday.  October  29.  These  various  post- 
ponements were  made  by  the  chairman  with- 
out any  prior  consultation  with  any  of  the 
signers  of  this  report. 

On  October  29,  the  full  committee  met  at 
10:30  am  The  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  was  promptly  voted  down, 
after  which  Chairman  Cellek  offered  a  56- 
page  mimeographed  substitute  which  he  de- 
scribed as  an  amendment  and  moved  that 
the  committee  approve  the  bill.  The  chair- 
man announced  that  he  would  recognize  a 
member  of  the  committee  to  move  the  previ- 
ous question  and  in  It  were  ordered  that  no 
amendments  could  be  offered  to  his  proposal; 
no  debate  had:  and  no  questions  asked  or 
answered. 

The  bill  was.  upon  order  of  the  chairman, 
read  hastily  by  the  clerk,  without  pause  or 
opportunity  for  amendment.  Several  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  repeatedly  requested 
to  loe  permitted  to  ask  questions,  have  an  ex- 
planation of  the  bill,  discuss  it.  consider  Its 
provisions,  and  offer  amendments.  The 
Chair  refused  to  grant  such  requests  or  to 
recognize  these  members  of  the  committee 
for  any  purpose.  After  the  reading  of  the 
bill  in  the  fashion  hereinabove  described. 
the  chairman  announced  that  he  would  allow 
himself  1  minute  to  discuss  the  bill,  after 
which  he  would  recognize  for  1  minute  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  This  was  an  ostensible  attempt 
to  comply,  technically,  with  the  rules  of  the 
House  but  did  not  amount  to  debate,  as  de- 
bate is  generally  understood.  Neither  of 
these  gentlemen  discussed  the  bill  for  more 
than  1  minute:  both  of  them  refused  to  yield 
to  any  other  member  of  the  committee;  and 
neither  of  them  debated  the  bill  nor  dis- 
cussed It  in  any  fashion  other  than  to  say  that 
they  favored  it.  They  made  no  effort  in  the 
2  minutes  consumed  by  both  together  to 
even  so  much  as  explain  the  provisions  of 
the  bill.  In  short,  there  was  no  actual  de- 
bate or  even  any  opportunity  for  debate. 

Immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
remarks  from  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  chairman  rec- 
ognized a  member  of  the  committee  friendly 
to  the  chairman's  proposal  who  moved  for 
the  previous  question.  The  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee Immediately  called  the  roll  upon  the 
motion   to  approve  the   bill  and  before  the 


tally  could  be  completed  or  the  vote  an- 
nounced, the  House  was  In  session.  The 
committee  met  later  in  the  afternoMi.  ao^ 
the  tally  of  votes  upon  the  motion  to  approve 
the  bill  having  been  completed  and  an- 
nounced at  the  morning  meeting  after  th« 
House  session  had  commenced,  a  motion  wm 
made  and  adopted  that  H.R.  7152  be  reported 
to  the  House.  The  chairman  treated  the 
vote  taken  upon  the  bill  at  the  morning  ««». 
sion  as  being  valid 

Mr.  President,  that  is  how  members  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  described  what 
had  taken  place.  It  is  clear  from  their 
statement  how  the  bill  was  railroaded 
through  the  House.  Since  it  has  been  in 
the  Senate  the  bill  has  not  been  referred 
to  a  committee  or  a  subcommittee,  and 
has  not  received  the  attention,  as  I  stated 
earlier,  that  even  a  private  relief  bill  usu- 
ally receives  in  this  body. 

Apparently  there  are  those  in  this  body 
who  believe  that  H.R.  7152  must  be 
passed  to  stop  the  demonstrations  and 
riots  from  which  no  section  of  the  coun- 
try Is  now  Immune.  This  Is  wishful 
thinking.  If  anything,  passage  of  H.R. 
7152  would  encourage  more  clvU  dis- 
obedience. It  would  have  this  effect  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  would  demon- 
strate to  those  who  are  participating  in 
such  activities  that  their  campaign  of 
intimidation  was  bearing  fruit,  and. 
thereby,  provide  incentive  for  them  to 
try  for  even  more  by  the  same  means. 

No  one  need  speculate,  however,  as 
to  whether  civil  disobedience  would  be 
ended  by  this  force  bill.  Those  who  lead 
the  campaign  have  answered  the  ques- 
tion. 

James  Parmer,  national  director  of  the 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality,  an  orga- 
nization in  the  forefront  of  civil  disobedi- 
ence activities,  when  questioned  about 
the  impact  of  legislation  on  his  cam- 
paign of  civil  disobedience,  said: 

I  can  foresee  nothing  that  will  make  our 
work  less  necessary.  New  legislation  will  help 
us  to  implement  our  efforts,  but  direct  action 
will  still  be  needed  to  make  the  laws  a  real- 
ity. •  •  •  You  can  expect  an  acceleration 
of  mass  marches,  mass  picket  lines,  and  eco- 
nomic boycotts. 

As  is  invariably  the  case,  submission 
to  Intimidation  would,  in  this  Instance, 
only  encourage  further  efforts  at  intim- 
idation. 

The  United  States  Is  a  nation  of  great 
diversity.  The  differences  in  our  society 
would  have  long  since  torn  the  country 
asunder,  but  for  the  prevalence  of  a  fine- 
ly balanced  legal  order  under  which  the 
diversities  are  politically  compatible. 
The  legal  order  established  under  the 
Constitution  provides  equal  Justice  un- 
der the  law  while  insuring  sufficient  In- 
dividual llt)erty  to  accommodate  the 
broad  diversities. 

H.R.  7152  would  play  havoc  with  our 
finely  balanced  legal  order.  To  consider 
this  bill  without  first  having  the  benefit 
and  safeguards  of  the  normal  pro- 
cedures Including  committee  consider- 
ation, would  be  for  the  Senate  to  tamper 
with  the  delicate  balance  wheels  of  the 
Republic  with  a  sledge  hammer. 

It  hats  been  said  by  one  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  so-called  civil  rights  bill 
that  its  failure  to  pass  would  bring  about 
serious  social  and  political  consequences. 
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Senate  consideration  of  H.R.  7152  will 
bring  about  even  more  serious  political 
consequences:  it  could  well  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  the  Republic. 

Mr  President,  as  I  have  previously 
pointed  out  the  Reconstruction  Acts 
passed  in  the  spring  of  1867  did  not  con- 
stitute a  precedent  for  the  abusive  force 
bill  which  is  misnamed  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  The  distinction,  however, 
between  the  Reconstruction  Acts  of 
1867  and  the  bill  now  on  the  calendar 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Recon- 
struction Acts  were  limited  in  applica- 
tion to  particular  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, which  were  obviously  considered  by 
the  Members  of  Congress  to  be  enemy 
territories.  The  Members  did  not  make 
a  force  bill  applicable  to  their  own  con- 
stituents, as  would  be  the  case  should 
Congress  stoop  to  the  passage  of  H.R. 
7152. 

In  other  respects,  there  is  a  very  great 
similarity  between  the  Reconstruction 
Acts  of  1867  and  the  compulsory  retar- 
dation bill,  which  it  is  now  proposed  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  consider. 

The  Reconstruction  Acts  were  passed 
over  the  veto  of  President  Andrew  John- 
son. The  veto  message  on  the  first  of 
the  Reconstruction  Acts  is  a  classic  in 
constitutional  exposition,  but  unfortu- 
nately, the  Congress  in  1867  ignored  this 
wise  and  judicious  counsel  of  President 
Johnson. 

Because  of  the  similarities  between  the 
Reconstruction  Acts  and  H.R.  7152.  the 
warnings  contained  in  the  veto  message 
of  President  Johnson  are  even  more  ap- 
plicable to  the  situation  which  we  face 
today,  and  Congress  would  do  well  to 
ponder  and  heed  the  words  of  President 
Johnson. 

During  his  Presidency  and  the  years 
to  follow.  President  Johnson  was  the 
subiect  of  a  campaign  of  false  and  vicious 
malignment.  The  attacks  on  President 
Johnson  were,  of  course,  inspired  for  the 
purpose  of  undercutting  his  unimpeach- 
able stand  against  the  Reconstruction 
Acts  concocted  and  railroaded  through 
Congress  at  the  instance  and  through 
the  power  of  the  revenge-depraved  Thad- 
deus  Stevens  and  Charles  Sumner.  Un- 
fortunately, the  slanderous  attacks 
against  President  Johnson  have  not  been 
rectified,  even  to  this  day.  Before  con- 
sidering the  veto  message  of  President 
Johnson  of  the  Reconstruction  Acts,  it  is. 
therefore,  useful  to  take  a  careful  look 
at  the  man — Andrew  Johnson. 

Nowhere  have  I  found  a  better  sum- 
mary on  Andrew  Johnson  than*  appears 
in  the  book  "The  Tragic  Era,"  by  Claude 
G.  Bowers.  The  second  chapter  of  this 
book  is  entitled  "Andrew  Johnson:  A 
Portrait."  This  is  the  portrait  which 
Mr.  Bowers  paints  of  Andrew  Johnson: 
Chapter  II — Andrlw  Johnson:  A  PoRTRArr 
I 

No  one  could  have  approached  Andrew 
Johnson  without  a  feeling  of  respect.  Henry 
Adams,  who  had  seen,  first  and  last,  a  dozen 
Presidents  at  the  White  House,  recalled  this 
one  many  years  afterward  as  "the  old-fash- 
ioned southern  Senator  and  statesman  at  his 
detk."  and  concluded  that  he  was  "perhaps 
the  strongest  he  was  ever  to  see."  '     About 


the  same  time  a  courtly  and  cultivated  man 
of  the  world  was  writing  that  "he  looks  every 
inch  the  President."  '    When  Charles  Dickens 
was  presented,  and  the  two  men  "looked  at 
each  other  very  hard."  the  novelist,  who  was 
not  given  to  the  flattery  of  American  politi- 
cians, thought  him  "a  man  with  a  remark- 
able face"  and  "would  have  picked  him  out 
anywhere    as   a   character   of   mark." '     And 
Charles   Francis    Adams,    diplomat,    familiar 
with  the  manners  of  courts  and  of  statejmen 
to  the  manner  born,  was  "impressed  with  his 
dignity."    his    "quiet    composure,"    and    the 
neatness  of  his  clothes.'     Still  another,  who 
attached     much     importance     to     manners, 
thought  that  "nobody  could  have  been  more 
courteous  or  punctilious  or  have  bone  him- 
self with  more  dignity  or  decorum."  ■'•     Even 
Carl   Schurz,  who  was  to  Join  so  lustily  in 
the  hue  and  cry  against  him.  reluctantly  ad- 
mitted that  "his  contact  with  the  world  has 
taught  him  certain  things  as  to  decent  and 
correct   appearance." "     These    references   to 
his  neatness  are  important  as  measuring  In 
a  minor  detail  the  enormity  of  the  misrep- 
resentations on  which  prejudice  against  him 
has    been    fed;    for    no    less    a    writer    than 
Rhodes,  the  historian,  has  given  cu  rency  to 
the   utterly   indefensible   story   that  he   was 
slovenly    In   attire.     The   very   opposite   was 
true,  as  Mr.  Rhodes,  who  met  him,  must  have 
known     He  always  dressed  in  broadcloth,  in 
perfect  taste,  and  with  meticulous  care.     In 
truth  he  was  distinguished  for  exceptional 
neatness  in  person  and  dress.'    In  outer  ap- 
pearance, at  least,  he  was  a  gentleman,  lack- 
ing   nothing   that  Sumner   had.   except   the 
spats. 

A    stranger,    meeting    him    standing    ex- 
pectantly at  his  desk,  would  have  thought 
him  a  little  below  medivun  height  because 
of    the    compactness   of    his    build,    but    he 
measured   5    feet   9,   and   stood    erect.     The 
first  impression  would  have  been  of  unusual 
powers   of   physical    endurance   and   sinewy 
strength.      Interest    would    have    been    im- 
mediately   awakened    by    his    face,    which 
Dickens     found     "remarkable"  •   •   •  "Indi- 
cating courage,  watchfulness,  and  certainly 
strength   of   purpose."  "     The  large,  shapely 
head  with  black  hair,  the  dark  eyes,  deepset 
and  piercing,  the  mouth  with  lines  of  grim 
determination  extending  downward  from  the 
corners,  which  some  associated  with  strength 
and  others  with  cynicism,"  the  strong  nose, 
and  the  square  cleft  chin,  all  contributed  to 
the    powerful    Impression    made    upon    the 
English  novelist.    The  complexion,  described 
as    of    "Indian    like"    swarthiness."   did    not 
serve  to   brighten   the   face  which  one,  not 
friendly,     thought     dull     and     solid,"     and 
another,  also  hostile,  thought  "sullen  •    •    • 
betokening  a  strong  will  Inspired  by  bitter 
feelings."  '=     And  yet  a  lady  of  fine  culture 
who    visited    him    was    impressed    with    the 
smallness    and    softness   of    his    hands,    and 
"cheeks  as  red  as  June  apples."  "     We  may 
well  believe,  at  any  rate,  that  it  was  a  face 
with    "no    genial    sunlight    In    it."  »*      If    It 
lacked  sunshine  and  denoted  grim  determi- 
nation and  even  some  bitterness,  it  was  not 
without  reason  In  the  hard  and  bitter  bat- 
tles he  had  fought,  and  the  long-drawn  tor- 
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ture  of  his  pride,  which  W£is  not  least  among 
his  qualities. 

n 
Like  Lincoln,  and  Thad  Stevens,  who  was 
to  be  his  most  inveterate  foe,  he  was  born  of 
lowly  parentage  and  In  poverty.  In  the  little 
log  shack  now  carefully  preserved  In  Raleigh. 
Long  after  he  had  attained  national  promi- 
nence, it  was  whispered  about  that  he  was 
the  Illegitimate  son  of  a  gentleman  of  some 
distinction,  and  the  gossips  were  able  to  name 
the  man  without  being  able  to  agree  on  his 
Identity.'^    When,  in  the  second  year  of  his 
Presidency,  he   attended  the   ceremonies   at 
the  dedication  of  his  father's  monument,  he 
was  reported  to  have  referred  to  him  doubt- 
fully as  "the  man  who  Is  said  to  be  my  fa- 
ther,"  and   that  story  persists   to   this  day. 
Standing  uncovered  at  the  grave,  he  really 
said:  "I  have  come  to  participate  in  the  cere- 
monies of  dedicating  a  monument  to  a  man 
you  respected,  though  poor  and  of  humble 
condition.     He  was  my  father,  and  of  him 
I  am  proud.     He  was  an  honest  and  faith- 
ful friend — a  character  I  prize  higher  than 
all    the    worldly   fortunes    that    could    have 
been   left  me." '«     And  there  was   Justifica- 
tion for  this  pride,  for  this  father — porter, 
sexton,    janitor — was   respected    by    all    the 
people,  chosen  city  constable,  and  made  cap- 
tain of  a  militia  company.     An  accommo- 
dating man,   he  was  always  In  demand   at 
barbecues  and  banquets  for  the  basting  of 
young  pigs,  and  he  was  an  excellent  caterer. 
A  passion  for  companionship  held  him  to  the 
town  when  he  could  have  bettered  himself 
in  the  country,  and  he  was  lacking  In  am- 
bition.   Plunging  into  an  ley  stream  to  save 
two    lives,    he    contracted    an    illness    from 
which  he  died,  and  during  bis  Illness   "he 
was  visited  by  the  principal  Inhabitants  of 
the  city,   by  all  of  whom  he  was  esteemed 
for  his  honesty,  industry,  and  humane  and 
friendly  disposition."  >' 

Thus,  at  the  age  of  4  he  was  left  a  penni- 
less orphan,  bound  out  as  soon  as  possible 
as  an  apprentice  to  a  tailor,  to  be  fed  and 
clothed  for  his  services  until  he  attained  his 
majority.  This  period  is  naturally  shrouded 
in  obscurity.  We  have  a  momentary  glimpse 
of  him  holding  the  horse  of  the  elegant  John 
Branch,  while  the  latter  was  having  a  fitting 
in  the  shop,  and  refusing  pay  for  the  service." 
Sensitive.  Imaginative,  strangely  proud,  he 
may  have  brooded  over  the  comparison  of  his 
lot  with  that  of  other  children  more  happily 
placed.  It  is  of  record  that  in  a  childish 
prank  he  broke  a  window,  ran  away  In  fear 
of  arrest,  and  was  advertised  as  a  runaway 
apprentice;  that  he  lingered  awhile  In  a 
nearby  town,  which  memorializes  the  sojourn 
with  a  monimient;  and  pushed  on  to  South 
Carolina,  where,  at  Laurens  Courthouse,  he 
worked  at  his  trade  for  a  year;  that  he  re- 
turned to  work  out  his  apprenticeship,  to 
find  the  tailor  gone;  and,  finding  himself  un- 
der a  cloud  as  a  result  of  his  flight,  deter- 
mined to  test  his  fortune  in  Tennessee. 
Thus  one  autumn  day  an  18-year-old  boy. 
accompanied  by  a  woman  and  a  man,  entered 
GreenevlUe.  after  days  of  hardship  In  cross- 
ing the  mountains  In  a  cart  drawn  by  a  blind 
pony. 

That  he  was  sensitive  and  proud  Is  evident 
in  his  determination  never  again  to  wear  the 
collar  of  an  employer.  Soon  married  to  a 
woman  of  character  and  some  attainments, 
plain  but  of  good  family,"  he  became  the 
proprietor  of  a  small  shop:  and  by  honest 
work  and  assiduous  application  prospered  so 
well  that  he  had  attained  a  competent  for- 
tune before  he  was  34.  It  was  In  this  moun- 
tain town  that  his  political  character  was 
molded. 


'» Marse  Henry,  1, 155. 
>«  New  York  World,  June  5.  1867. 
"  Raleigh  Star.  January  12.  1812;   quoted. 
Jones.  Life,  13. 
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Soon  ablr  to  read  and  write,  through  the 
tutelage  of  hta  wife,  the  printed  page  opened 
to  hU  eager  mind  a  world  oi  wonders  he  waa 
Iteen  to  explore  During  the  day  he  employed 
naen  to  read  to  him  at  50  cents  a  day:  and, 
plying  hta  needle  often  far  Into  the  night,  he 
listened  to  the  reading  of  his  wife  His  par- 
tiality ran  to  books  on  politics  and  govern- 
ment: he  pored  with  delight  over  a  collection 
of  orations,  and  after  that  followed  the 
speeches  of  contemporary  statesmen  through 
the  newspapers,  for  which  he  had  a  fondness 
alinllar  to  Lincoln's  Soon  the  little  tailor 
shop  became  the  clubhouse  of  laborers  of  the 
aspiring  sort  who  had  ambitions  of  their  own 
Born  with  a  genius  for  controversy  and  an 
Impulse  toward  expression,  he  was  soon  par- 
ticipating In  the  town  debates,  manifesting 
more  than  ordinary  resourcefulness  in  verbal 
combat  To  cultivate  his  natural  gift,  he 
walked  time  and  again,  regardless  of  the 
weather,  to  the  college.  4  miles  distant,  to 
match  his  wits  against  those  of  the  more 
favored  students. 

By  this  tune  he  had  developed  a  bellig- 
erent class  consciousness,  inevitable  in  one 
of  his  pride,  arul  under  the  social  organiza- 
tion of  the  community.  First  in  the  scale 
came  the  aristocrats,  who  owned  slaves:  'hen 
the  merchants,  who  had  money;  and  then 
the  poor,  who  were  the  laborers.  Excluded 
from  the  first  two,  he  made  a  virtue  cf  be- 
longing to  the  last.  Thus  it  was  the  carpen- 
ters, bricklayers,  plasterers,  shoemakers,  and 
small  farmers  with  whom  he  associated: 
and  It  was  these  who  frequented  his  shop  to 
discuss  politics  and  the  grievances  of  the 
submerged  Thus  the  shop  became  a  small 
Jacobin  cli  b.  fired  with  the  revolutionary 
spirit  of  democracy  Among  the  members 
were  a  few  robust  souls  who  fanned  the 
flames  of  his  discontent  A  little  while,  and 
these  determined  upon  a  minor  revolution  In 
the  governing  forces  of  the  community  The 
aristocrats,  in  the  minority,  had  dominated 
the  city  government:  it  was  time  for  the 
plebeians,  in  the  majority,  to  assert  them- 
selves Thus,  with  the  issue  clearcut  be- 
tween the  plebeians  and  the  patricians,  he 
was  purhed  forward  as  the  former's  candi- 
date for  alderman,  and  won  That  wa''  the 
spring  Andrew  Jackson  entered  the  White 
Roufe.  In  his  27th  year.  Johnson's  followers 
proposed  him  for  the  legislature,  and,  run- 
ning against  a  Whig  aristocrat  noted  as  an 
excellent  speaker,  he  prevailed,  and  amazed 
even  his  friends  by  his  prowess  on  the  plat- 
form. 

Holding  aloof  from  party  organizations,  he 
was.  at  this  Juncture,  a  Jeffersonlan — out- 
spoken in  his  attacks  on  centralization  Soon 
he  was  numbered  among  the  most  ardent  of 
the  Jacksonlans  While  not  binding  himself 
by  partisanship,  he  hated  the  Whigs.  r«>pre- 
sentlng  the  slave-owning  aristocracy,  who 
looked  down  upon  the  worklngmen  with 
indifferent  scorn.  Soon  he  had  won  the 
favcM'able  notice  uf  Jackson  and  Polk,  and  in 
1840.  in  his  32d  year,  and  after  11  years  In 
politics,  he  became  a  regular  Democrat  for 
the  first  time  and  canvassed  the  State  as 
an  elector  at  large  for  the  Van  Buren 
ticket. 

Tbus,  while  all  his  Instincu  were  funda- 
mentally Jeffersonlan,  he  had  been  accorded 
position  In  the  E>emocratlc  Party  primarily 
because  he  had  made  himself  the  idol  of  the 
working  classes  and  of  the  mountalreers 
It  was  to  these  that  he  appealed  when  he 
made  his  race  for  Congress.  His  platform 
was  personal— a  pledge  to  reduce  tariff  taxes 
on  necessities  and  shift  them  to  the  lux- 
uries of  the  rich  to  fight  the  battle  for  the 
homeless  Were  there  not  vast  stretches  of 
unoccupied  lands  In  the  West?  He  already 
bad  a  vision  of  his  homestead  law  Taken 
at  his  word,  he  was  elected  and  served 
10   years. 

If  his  career  in  the  House  was  not  scin- 
tillating, it  was  serious  anc?   useful.     Living 


simply  In  a  boardlnghouse  on  Capitol  Hill, 
any  visitor  would  have  found  upon  his  table 
the  writings  at  Jefferson.  Plutarch's  "Lives," 
works  on  the  Constitution,  and  political  sub- 
jects. No  one  made  a  more  Intelligent  use 
of  the  Congressional  Library:  no  one  was 
more  pathetically  eager  for  self-improve- 
ment "  Frequently  he  might  have  been 
seen  haunting  the  little  Senate  Chamber  lis- 
tening to  the  eloquence  of  Webster.  Clay. 
Calhoun,  and  Benton. 

It  was  then  that  he  began  his  fight  for 
his  Homestead  Act.  which,  after  many  vi- 
cissitudes, was  to  be  written  into  law 

When,  after  a  term  as  Oovernor.  he  reached 
the  Senate,  the  Nation  was  heading  for  war, 
and  no  one  displayed  a  saner  statesnnanshlp. 
Thenceforth  his  was  a  struggle  for  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Union.  In  the  Senate,  on 
the  platform,  in  the  caucus.  When  war 
came,  he  imperiled  his  life  at  the  instance 
of  Lincoln  and  left  the  politicians  to  the 
safety  of  the  Senate  house,  to  undertake  the 
desperate  duties  of  the  Military  Governor  of 
Tennessee  In  the  unrolling  of  the  story 
before  us.  we  must  keep  this  In  mind  al- 
ways: no  lender,  civil  or  military,  was  sub- 
jected to  such  hardshlpw  and  deadly  dan- 
gers, and  It  was  In  recognition  of  his  serv- 
ices that  he  was  nominated  on  the  ticket 
with  Lincoln  In  1804.  Such,  rapidly  sketch- 
ed, was  the  previous  career  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent. 

rv 

Since  we  shall  find  him  constantly  assailed 
as  a  traitor  to  "the  party  that  elected  him." 
we  must  get  an  accurate  Impression  of  his 
politics  There  Is  no  possible  palliation  for 
this  misrepresentation  A  Democrat  all  his 
life,  he  was  not  nominated  by  the  Republi- 
can Party  nor  as  a  Republican.  He  was 
chosen  in  a  union  party  convention,  as  a 
southern  Democ  at.  and  expressly  because  he 
was  a  Democrat  "He  was  always  a  Demo- 
crat," wrote  Greeley  at  the  time  of  his  nom- 
ination; "he  was  a  Senator  from  a  slave 
State:  he  supported  Breckinridge  for  Presi- 
dent: but  he  never  wavered  or  faltered  in  his 
devotion  to  the  national  cause;  and  he  has 
carried  his  life  In  his  hand  f  om  the  outset" 
Tears  after  the  hysteria  of  reconstruction 
days  had  passed,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  to  Impeach  him  wrote  that  "Mr 
Johnson  never  Identified  himself  with  the 
Republican  Party'":  that  "neither  in  June. 
1864.  nor  at  any  other  period  of  his  life  had 
the  Republican  Party  a  right  to  treat  him 
as  an  associate  member";  and  that  '"he  was 
•  •  •  what  he  often  proclaimed  himself  to 
be — a  Jacksonian  Democrat" "  Indeed.  4 
months  before  his  nomination  with  Lincoln, 
while  he  was  fighting  the  Union "s  battles  In 
the  fiery  furnace  of  Tennessee,  he  told  a 
political  acquaintance  that  ""if  the  country 
Is  ever  to  be  saved  it  will  be  done  through  the 
old  Democratic  Party.""  -  He  held  through 
life  to  the  Jeffersonlan  doctrine  that  "stands 
firmly  by  the  combined  and  reco  ded  Judg- 
ment of  the  people  until  changed  or  modified 
by  them.  "  and  had  faith  "'in  the  Integrity  and 
capacity  of  the  people  to  govern  them- 
selves." "  This  declaration  of  fundamental 
faith,  expressed  in  his  Inaugural  address  as 
Governor  of  Tennessee,  was  fiercely  de- 
nounced by  the  reactionary  forces  of  the 
State.  "Instead  of  the  voice  of  the  p>eople 
being  the  voice  of  a  demon,'"  he  said  on  an- 
other occasion.  ""I  go  back  to  the  old  Idea, 
and  I  favor  the  policy  of  popularizing  all  our 
free  institutions  •  •  •  and  bringing  them 
nearer  to  the  people."  -"'  Indeed,  his  atti- 
tude toward  two  tendencies  that  were  to  be 
pronounced    In    the   years    Immediately    fol- 
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lowing  the  war  would  have  made  Imposslbk 
his  affiliation  with  the  politicians  who  wen 
soon  to  call  for  his  crucifixion.  He  was  ss 
uncompromising  enemy  of  centralization— 
as  much  so  as  Jefferson.  "Tour  States,"  h* 
said,  "a  e  sinking  into  mere  petty  corpora- 
tions •  •  •  mere  satellites  of  an  Inlerlot 
character,  revolving  around  the  great  cen- 
tral power  here  In  Washington  There  u 
where  your  danger  Is.  It  is  not  in  centrlfu- 
gal  power  being  too  g  eat,  but  in  the  cea- 
trlpetal  Influence  all  drawing  here  '" 

And  he  was  as  bitterly  hostile  to  prlvUegt 
and  monopoly  as  Jackson  "The  tendency  at 
the  legislation  of  this  country  Is  to  bulM 
up  monopolies.""  he  said,  "to  build  up  tbt 
money  power  •  •  •  to  concentrate  power  In 
the  hands  of  the  few  The  tendency  u  for 
classes  and  against  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  "  Throughout  his  life  we  find  him 
constantly  giving  utterance  to  expression! 
that  might  have  flowed  from  the  pen  of  Jef- 
ferson. ""I  believe  that  gove  nments  art 
made  for  men  and  not  men  for  govwa- 
ments  '"  * 

"I  am  opposed  to  consolidation  or  to  ttat 
concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  tte 
few"" 

Thus  his  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ments further  to  democratize  the  Oovera- 
ment  through  the  voting  of  presidential 
electors  by  districts  instead  of  by  States,  for 
the  popular  election  of  Senators,  and  far 
definite  long-time  terms  for  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Thus,  a  radical  in  his  ds- 
mocracy.  he  had  nothing  In  common  with 
the  forces  soon  to  take  possession  of  the 
OovernnMnt  Nor  was  this  devotion  to  tlic 
masses  a  demagogic  simulation.  One  who 
knew  him  well  and  spared  not  his  faults  hst 
recorded  that  "his  sympathies  were  eaaily 
stirred  by  rags  in  distress  "  '^  Nor.  despite 
the  popular  clamor  raised  against  him.  dM 
he  ever  loee  faith  in  Uic  people  "Cherish 
always  the  support  of  the  common  peopte."' 
he  advised  young  Benton  McMlllln,  Just  en- 
tering public  life  "I  have  found  them  t 
ne%er- falling  or  faltering  element  of 
strength  "" 

V 

It  was  In  keeping  with  this  feeling  for  the 
plain  people  that  he  fought  his  long-drawn 
stubborn  battle  for  his  homestead  law  piro- 
vldlng  160  a2re8  to  every  head  of  a  family 
who  would  migrate  to  the  public  domain  and 
cultivate  the  soil  To  this,  despite  discow- 
agement  and  defeat,  he  clung  with  a  passion- 
ate tenacity  because  he  know  the  misery  of 
the  homeless  wanderer  and  something  of  the 
longing  for  one"s  own  vine  and  fig  tree.  The 
moment  he  accumulated  a  little  money,  bs 
bought  a  hundred  acres  of  farmland. 

There  was  something  of  the  social  revolu- 
tionist In  this  man's  temper.  He  bitterly 
resented  the  enormous  landholdlngs  of  the 
aristocracy  while  thousands  of  industrloui 
men  were  unable  to  own  the  roof  akwve  their 
heads.  'I  am  no  agrarian.'"  he  once  said, 
"but  if  through  an  iniquitous  system  a  vast 
amount  of  land  has  been  accumulated  In  the 
hands  of  one  man  •  •  •  then  that  result 
Is  wrong  " "  Blaine  thought  his  resentment 
against  land  monopoly  amounted  to  hatred 
He  denounced  the  landed  aristocracy  as  "In- 
flated and  heartless.'"  and  warned  of  such 
agrarian  struggles  as  in  Ireland."  His  con- 
gressional speeches,  however,  were  sane  and 
forceful.  Did  some  one  say  It  was  Impossible 
to  give  public  land  away?  "If  you  can  grant 
yotir  public  lands  as  gratulUes."  he  replied 
"to  men  who  go  out  and  fight  the  battles  of 
the  country  •  •  •  Is  it  not  passing  strange 
that  you  cannot  grant  land  to  those  who  till 
the  soil  and  make  provision  to  sustain  your 
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-7"  «i  More :  "Do  you  want  cities  to  take 
*^ln\  of  the  government?"  Are  not  the 
^population,  the  mechanics  •  •  •  the 
!!r»lt  of  It?"  Yes.  "they  constitute  the 
A  ■Ills  "  "  This  fight  for  free  lands  in  the 
"n^jDulated  territories  of  the  West  was 
-ronelv  opposed  by  the  proslavery  element  as 
•Vjlne  to  the  ultimate  loss  of  congressional 
^«r  and  from  this  time  on  Johnson  was 
linked  upon  as  a  renegade  to  the  South.  And 
i^^ere  18  no  evidence  on  which  to  Justify 
Oit  bizarre  theory  that  he  was  aiming  at 
Slavery  DlsUlclng  It,  not  on  moral  but  eco- 
~imlc  (trounds,  ever  and  anon  In  the  bltter- 
!!«  of  debate  this  hostility  would  flash 
f«th  In  a  biting  phrase:  but  we  shall  see 
thst  he  was  not  interested  In  the  emancipa- 
tion of  slaves.  He  accepted  the  Institution 
u  established. 

VI 

There  was  no  Justification  for  the  South- 
ern theory  that  Johnson  would  Interfere  with 
ilsrery  through  congressional  action.  "My 
position,  "  he  declared  In  the  Senate."  "Is 
that  Congress  has  no  power  to  Interfere 
^th  •  •  •  slavery:  that  It  Is  an  institution 
local  In  Its  character  and  peculiar  to  the 
Sutes  where  It  exists,  and  no  other  power 
has  the  right  to  control  It."  He  had  no 
gympathy  with  the  program  or  methods 
of  the  abolitionists  "He  always  Fcouted  the 
Idea  that  slavery  was  the  cau?e  of  our  trouble 
(the  war)  or  that  emancipation  could  ever 
be  tolerated  without  Immediate  coloniza- 
tion "  wrote  Julian,  the  abollMonlst.  "At 
heart  a  hater  of  abolitionism  "  "  Speaking 
in  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  the  John  Brown 
raid,  he  excoriated  those  who  stirred  up  sec- 
tional strife,  to  the  peril  of  the  Union,  on 
the  slave  question.  "John  Brown  stands  be- 
fore the  country  as  a  murderer."  he  paid. 
"The  time  has  arrived  when  these  things 
ought  to  be  stopp>ed:  when  encroachments  on 
the  institutions  of  the  South  ought  to 
cease:  *  *  *  when  the  Southern  States  and 
their  Institutions  should  be  let  alone:  •  •  • 
when  you  must  cither  preserve  the  Constitu- 
tion or  you  must  destroy  this  Union."  ^"^ 
John  Brown  compnred  to  Christ?  What  blas- 
phemy. "I  once  heard  It  said  that  fanati- 
cism always  ends  In  heaven  or  In  hell  •  •  • 
I  believe  It  true"  John  Brown  a  god? 
Those  may  make  him  a  god  who  will,  and 
worship  htm  who  can  he  Is  not  my  god  and 
I  shall  not   worship  at  his  shrine."* 

Fighting  desperately  as  the  war  clouds 
lowered  for  the  Union  he  loved  and  the  Con- 
itltutlon  he  revered,  he  was  not  concerned 
with  slavery,  "The  constitutional  guaran- 
tees must  be  carried  out."  he  thundered. 
And  then,  turning  to  agitators  of  the  slavery 
question,  he  continued:  "We  do  not  Intend 
that  you  shall  drive  us  out  of  this  house  that 
was  reared  by  the  hands  of  our  fathers.  It 
Is  our  house  •  •  •  the  constitutional 
house."  Having  thus  defied  the  dlsunlon- 
1«U  of  the  North,  he  turned  to  those  of  the 
South.  "Are  we  going  to  desert  that  noble 
and  patriotic  band  who  have  stood  by  us  In 
the  North?"  he  a.^ked  Lincoln  elected?  Ah. 
"a  minority  President  by  nearly  a  million 
votes:  but  had  the  election  taken  place  upon 
the  plan  propo'-ed  in  my  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  by  districts,  he  would  have  been 
this  diy  defeated."'  Run  away  because  Lin- 
coln enters?  "I  voted  against  him;  I  spoke 
against  him:  I  spent  my  money  to  defeat 
him:  but  still  I  love  my  country:  I  love  the 
Constitution:  I  Intend  to  Insist  upon  Its 
guarantees  There  and  there  alone  I  intend 
to  plant  myself,  with  the  confident  hope  and 
belief  that  If  the   Union  remains   together. 
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In    less   than    4   years   the   now    triumphant 
party  will  be  overthrown."  =" 

With  the  war  clouds  thickening  a  month 
before  Lincoln's  Inauguration.  Johnson  still 
stood  In  the  Senate  passionately  fighting  for 
the  Union  and  against  the  radicals  on  both 
sides  of  the  line.  "There  are  politicians,"  he 
said,  "who  want  to  break  up  the  Union 
to  promote  their  personal  aggrandizement; 
some  desire  the  Union  destroyed  that  slav- 
ery may  be  extinguished."  He.  instecul, 
would  "wrest  It  from  the  Philistines,  save 
the  country,  and  hand  it  down  to  our  chil- 
dren as  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us." 
And  then,  an  impassioned  denunciation  of 
the  abolitionist.  "Thank  God  I  am  not  In 
alliance  with  Glddlngs,  vtrlth  Phillips,  with 
Garrison,  and  the  long  list  of  those  who  are 
engaged  In  the  work  of  destruction,  and  in 
violating  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."  »"  Never  to  the  hour  of  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  had  Johnson  sanctioned 
any  Interference  with  slavery.  His  plan  to 
throw  the  Western  country  open  to  settle- 
ment would  have  strengthened  the  congres- 
sional forces  against  slavery— but  he  was 
thinking  of  the  benefits  to  the  poor  whites. 
When  he  favored  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia with  slavery  he  was  not  seeking  to 
serve  that  institution — but  to  open  more 
opportunities  to  the  homeless  whites.*  Thus, 
he  voted  against  Southern  sentiment  for 
the  admission  of  Oregon — but  he  was  think- 
ing of  homesteads  and  not  of  slavery. 

Yet  he  disliked  the  institution,  and.  like 
Lincoln,  hoped  for  its  extinction  through 
colonization.  Thus,  he  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
admission  of  Texas.  To  Increase  the  slave 
dominion?  No;  because  Texas  would  "prove 
to  be  the  gateway  out  of  which  the  sable 
sons  of  Africa  are  to  pass  from  bondage  to 
freedom."  "  He  disliked  slavery  because  of 
its  degrading  effect  on  white  labor— always 
he  was  thinking  of  that.  Thus,  speaking  of 
Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation,  he  de- 
clared thqt  "the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
win  break  down  an  odious  and  dangerous 
aristocracy."  and  "free  more  whites  than 
blacks  In  Tennessee." 

Nor  can  it  be  charged  that  be  changed  his 
views  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  war  when  he 
took  Issue  with  the  radicals  on  the  spirit 
of  reconstruction.  Scarcely  had  the  war  be- 
gun, when  Johnson,  in  the  Senate,  proposed 
resolutions  setting  forth  the  spirit  and  pur- 
pose as  he  saw  It.  The  war  should  be  prose- 
cuted in  no  spirit  of  oppression,  "nor  for  any 
purpose  of  conquest  or  subjugation,  nor  pur- 
pose of  overthrowing  or  interfering  with  the 
rights  or  established  institutions  of  those 
States,  but  to  defend  and  maintain  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Constitution  and  all  laws 
made  in  pursuance  thereof."  And  there  was 
another  clause  which  foreshadowed  his  own 
policy  of  restoration — the  purpose  was  to 
•"preserve  the  Union  with  aU  the  dignity, 
equality,  and  rights  of  the  several  States  un- 
impaired."" 

Thus,  like  Lincoln,  he  did  not  like  slavery; 
like  Lincoln,  he  recognized  the  constitutional 
rights  of  slavery;  like  Lincoln,  he  did  not  care 
for  the  abolitionists;  like  Lincoln,  he  was 
more  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  with  or  without  slavery;  and  like  Lin- 
coln, he  thought  the  war  was  waged  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  and  for  no  other 
purpose. 

In  the  misrepresentation  of  Johnson  during 
the  contests  of  his  life,  he  was  accused  of 
being  a  Catholic  In  some  quarters,  an  atheist 
in  others,  and  he  was  neither.  He  afllllated 
with   no  church,  but  he  put  his  belief  on 


record:  "So  far  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible 
are  concerned,  or  the  great  scheme  of  salva- 
tion, as  founded  and  taught  and  practiced 
by  Jesus  Christ.  I  never  did  entertain  a  sol- 
itary doubt."  It  is  probable  that  in  his 
earlier  life  was  restrained  from  affiliating 
with  a  church  because  of  the  discriminations 
he  found  there  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  He  was  temperamentally  Incapable  of 
submitting  to  such  discrimination  in  the 
house  of  God.  At  times  he  disclosed  a  cer- 
tain partiality  to  Catholicism,  and  this  has  , 
been  ascribed  to  his  admiration  of  Its  policy 
of  recognizing  no  distinctions  in  worship. 
Not  only  did  he  occasionally  attend  Catholic 
services  in  Washington,  but  he  entered  one 
of  his  sons  in  a  Catholic  school. 

This    contributed    less,    however,    to    the 
charge  that  he  was,  in  spirit,  a  Catholic  than 
his    robust    battles    against    know-nothing- 
Ism    and    the    religious    Intolerance    of    his 
times.     He  had  been  attacked  on  the  false 
ground  that  he  had  put  his  daughter  in  a 
Catholic    school    In    Georgetown.      She   had 
really  attended  Mrs.  English's  Seminary  for 
Young  Ladles,  which  was  nonsectarian.    But 
JohnEon  was  intolerant  of  intolerance.     He 
was  as  firmly  convinced  as  Jefferson  of  the 
injustice  and  tyranny  of  any  sort  of  inter- 
ference   with    the    freedom    of    conscience. 
On  one  occasion  In  the  Hovise,  when  a  speak- 
er   had    given    utterance    to    a    proscrlptive 
thought,  Johnson   had   flamed    with   wrath. 
"Are   the   bloodhounds   of   proscription   and 
persecution   to    be    let    loose    on   the   Irish? 
Is  the  guillotine  to  be  set  up  In  a  republican 
form  of  government?"    It  was  his  devastating 
crusade  of  defiance  against  this  spirit  that 
first    established    his    leadership,    by    right, 
of     the     Tennessee     Democracy     in     1854. 
"Show  me  a  know-nothing,"  he  shouted  to 
bigots,  pale  with  fury,  and  to  the  sound  of 
the  cocking  of  pistols,  "and  I  will  show  you 
a   loathsome    reptile    on    whose    neck    every 
honest  man  should  set  his  heel."  "    In  reply- 
ing to  an  attack  on  Catholics  charged  with 
responElblllty  for  the  defeat  of  Clay  In  1844. 
he   left   no   doubt   of   the    liberality   of    his 
views.      "The    Catholics    had    the    right    se- 
cured to  them  by  the  Constitution  of  wor- 
shipping the  God  of  their  fathers  in  the  man- 
ner  dictated    by   their   consciences.    •    •    • 
This  country   is   not   prepared    to  establish 
an  inquisition  to  try   and  punish  men  for 
their  religious  beliefs." 

To  measure  the  depth  of  his  feeling  on 
religious  liberty  and  against  proscription. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  he  represented 
a  district  containing  but  few  Catholics  and 
permeated  with  a  prejudice  against  them. 
Nothing  could  better  Illustrate  the  cou- 
rageous intellectual  honesty  of  Andrew 
Johnson. 

vm 
"But  Andrew  Johnson  was  a  drunkard" — 
and  he  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  This  slander 
grew  out  of  his  unfortunate  condition  at 
the  tlriie  of  his  inauguration  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent. There  were  extenuating  circumstances 
to  the  Incident  that  reduce  a  scandal  to  a 
misfortune. 

Previous  to  the  Inauguration,  he  had  been 
BO  ill  that  he  determined  to  take  the  oath 
at  Nashville,  but  Lincoln,  wishing  the  psy- 
chological advantage  in  the  North  of  a 
Southern  man  being  sworn  in  at  the  capital, 
urged  him  to  reconsider.  Under  these  con- 
ditions he  reached  Washington  1  or  2  days 
before  the  ceremonies."  The  night  before, 
he  attended  a  party  given  by  Colonel  Forney, 
where  there  must  have  been  some  drinking.** 
A  short  time  before  the  hour  for  the  in- 
augural ceremonies  the  next  day,  he  entered 
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the  ofllce  of  Vice  President  Hamlin,  com- 
plaining of  feeling  faint  and  asking  for  a 
stimulant  A  messenger  was  dispatched  for 
some  brandy,  and  Johnson  drank  a  glass. 
and.  In  the  course  of  conversation  while 
waiting,  two  more.  When  he  rose  to  enter 
the  Senate  Chamber,  he  was  perfectly  sober. 
but  the  heat  of  the  crowded  room  had  Its 
effect,  and  when,  after  much  delay,  he  was 
sworn  In.  he  was  In  a  befuddled  state  of 
mind.**  One  witness  writes  that  Lincoln 
■at  facing  Johnson  with  an  expression  of 
"unutterable  sorrow."  but  that  he  did  not 
Join  In  the  condemnation  of  others.  We 
have  It  on  reliable  authority  that  he  had 
sent  an  emissary  to  Nashville  to  report  on 
Johnson's  habits.*'  "It  has  been  a  severe 
lesson  (or  Andy."  he  said,  "but  I  do  not  think 
he  will  do  It  again."  «  Another  talked  with 
Lincoln  about  the  Incident.  "I  have  known 
Andy  Johnson  for  many  years."  he  said.  "He 
made  a  bad  slip  the  other  day.  but  you  need 
not  be  scared  Andy  ain't  a  drunkard."  • 
While  It  was  an  age  of  hard  drinking  among 
public  men.  and  a  drunken  Senator  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  was  not  unusual,  there 
was  a  simulation  of  outraged  dignity  among 
Senators,  and  Sumner  even  suggested  im- 
peachment. 

Such  was  the  unhappy  Incident,  and  out 
of  this  Wis  created  the  myth  of  Johnson's 
habitual  drunkenness  A  penniless  and  ob- 
scure youth,  without  family  prestige  or  In- 
fluential friends,  who.  within  a  few  years, 
accumulated  a  modest  fortune,  and  through 
aheer  ability  rose  to  a  position  of  authority, 
could  not  have  been  a  drunkard.  However, 
his  enemies  made  the  most  of  the  "slip." 
and  within  2  weeks  of  his  accession  to  the 
Presidency  a  London  paper  wa£  referring  to 
him  as  'a  drunken  mechanic"  This  Im- 
pelled the  London  News  to  publish  the  result 
of  Its  Inveetlgatlon.  "We  are  assured."  It 
Bald,  "by  those  who  cannot  but  know  the 
facts  •  •  •  that  that  Incident  cannot  without 
Injustice  •  •  •  be  taken  to  represent  Mr. 
Johnson's  character  Those  who  know  him 
well  describe  him  as  a  man  of  real  capacity 
and  temperate  habits." "  From  Benjaml^ 
C  Truman,  who  s«t  with  him  at  the  same 
table  In  Nashville  at  least  once  a  day  for  18 
months,  we  have  It  that  he  never  took  wine 
or  liquor  with  a  meal,  "never  drank  a  cock- 
tall  In  his  life,  never  was  In  a  barroom,  and 
did  not  care  for  champagne."  He  did.  how- 
ever, "take  two  or  three  or  four  glasses  of 
Robertson  County  whiskey  some  days;  some 
days  less,  and  some  days  and  weeks  no 
liquor  at  all."  "  A  White  House  attach^  who 
served  through  five  administrations  testifies 
that,  while  the  cellars  were  always  stocked 
with  fine  wines  and  liquors  which  were 
served  to  guests,  Johnson  "never  drank  to 
ex:ess  "  "Except  in  the  time  of  his  ab- 
sence in  the  fall  of  1885."  continues  this 
dependable  witness.  "I  saw  him  probably 
every  day  •  •  •  and  I  never  saw  him  once 
under  the  Influence  of  liquor."  "  In  reply 
to  a  direct  question  by  Chief  Justice  Chase 
concerning  Johnsons  reputation  for  so- 
briety in  Tennessee.  Parson  Brownlow.  his 
most  vituperative  foe.  replied  that,  while 
he  was  not  a  total  abstainer  from  liquors, 
"nobody  In  Tennessee  ever  regarded  him  as 
addicted  to  their  excessive  use";  and  that 
while  the  speaker  had  denounced  him  for 
everything  of  which  he  was  guilty  he  "had 
never  charged  him  with  being  a  drunkard 
because  he  had  no  grounds  for  doing  so."  ^ 
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To  thU  the  Chief  Justice  replied  that  with 
the  one  exception  he  had  never  seen  Johnson 
intoxicated.  "I  knew  him  in  the  Senate 
before  the  war."  Chase  continued,  "and  then 
I  knew  he  was  not  a  dissipated  man.  While 
he  was  President  I  saw  him  very  often,  fre- 
quently late  at  night,  and  sometimes  on  Sun- 
day but  I  never  saw  him  under  the  Influence 
of  spirits  In  the  slightest  degree."  **  To  the 
testimony  of  his  foes  we  may  properly  add 
that  of  a  member  of  his  Cabinet.  "For 
nearly  4  years  I  had  dally  intercourse  with 
him."  said  Secretary  McCuUoch.  "frequently 
at  night,  and  I  never  saw  him  when  under 
the  influence  of  liquor."  "  The  fact  that  he 
was  habitually  described  In  the  press  and 
from  the  platform  through  the  bitter  strug- 
gles of  his  regime  as  a  "drunkard"  measwes 
the  appalling  turpitude  and  reckless  dis- 
honesty  of   his  enemies. 

Thus  we  have  brushed  aside  a  few  favorite 
falsehoods  used  against  him  in  his  time  and 
preserved  by  some  historians  since.  He  was 
not  a  traitor  to  the  Republican  Party,  for 
he  never  belonged  to  It;  he  was  not  slovenly 
In  his  dress,  but  the  direct  opposite;  he  did 
not  change  his  view  of  the  purpose  of  the 
war,  but  held  to  It;  and  he  was  not  a  drunk- 
ard. 

zx 

The  oratory  of  Johnson  was  that  of  the 
frontier;  elemental,  without  finesse,  graceless, 
void  of  humor,  overcharged  with  Intensity. 
but  often  overpowering  in  Its  sincerity,  and 
persuasive  In  Its  downright  honesty.  Only 
his  finely  modulated  voice  suggested  art.  and 
It  was  natural.  No  man  spoke  at  critical 
moments  with  more  tremendous  power.  In 
youth  he  had  read  over  and  over  the  orations 
of  Pox.  Pitt,  and  Chatham,  and  no  one  knew 
the  qualities  of  a  great  oration  better.  If  he 
failed  to  attain  the  highest  standards,  it 
was  due.  In  a  measure,  to  the  limitations  of 
his  education  Thus  he  fell  Into  occasional 
grammatical  errors,  but.  when  not  over- 
wrought by  feeling,  he  was  a  master  of  force- 
ful rhetoric.  To  read  his  early  congressional 
speeches  Is  to  marvel  that  one  unable  to 
read  well  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  could 
have  spoken  with  such  flowing  fluency  or 
have  mastered  such  an  extensive  vocabulary 

The  weakness  of  his  speeches,  the  lack  of 
humor  and  the  lighter  tones,  was.  In  a  sense, 
his  strength  in  most  of  his  tremendous  strug- 
gles on  the  stump  and  In  Congress.  No  audi- 
ence ever  heard  him.  to  doubt  the  depth  of 
his  convictions  or  the  sincerity  and  atiNBOlute 
candor  of  his  utterance.  Throughout  his  life 
It  was  his  destiny  to  speak  generally  on  sub- 
jects that  fired  human  passions  and  Involved 
profound  fundamental  principles  that  were 
to  him.  as  secred  as  the  Gospel.  Fighting  his 
early  battles  In  a  section  where  men  took 
their  politics  in  deadly  earnest  and  carried 
them  to  the  limits  of  personalities,  he  was 
forced  to  master  the  art  of  the  rough-and- 
tumble  repartee.  Time  and  again  he  was  to 
speak  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  and  he  never 
faltered  or  moderated  his  tone.  More  than 
once  his  speaking  was  interrupted  by  the 
cocking  of  pistols.  Speaking  once  under  such 
sinister  conditions,  he  was  warned  that  the 
repetition  of  his  speech  would  Injure  his 
party  "I  will  make  that  same  speech  to- 
morrow." he  replied.  "If  It  blows  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  hell."  A  dlfflcult  orator,  if 
you  please,  but  an  honest  one.  Told  that  he 
would  be  assassinated  If  he  spoke  In  one 
community  that  teemed  with  enemies,  he  ap- 
peared upon  the  platform  with  the  comment 
that  he  understood  shooting  was  to  be  one 
of  the  preliminaries,  and  that  decency  and 
order  dictated  that  these  be  dispensed  with 
first  Drawing  a  pistol  from  his  pocket  he 
paused  expectantly.  There  was  a  dead  si- 
lence. "Gentlemen.  It  appears  I  have  been 
misinformed."  he  said,  quietly  returning  the 
pistol  to  his  pocket,  and  launching  forth- 
with   Into   an    uncompromising   speech. 


March  17 

He  was  familiar  with  mobs  long  before  h* 
made  his  "swing  around  the  circle  "  He  m« 
them  when  thundering  against  the  Ordinin-, 
of  Secession  in  his  canvass  of  Tenneaieei 
the  midst  of  frenzied  crowds  musterlog  inbi 
the  service  of  the  Confederacy.  It  wu  bk 
fighting  speeches  that  captivated  the  North 
until  he  turned  them  against  the  aj^ 
unionist*  of  that  section.  Speaking  often  in 
Indiana  during  the  war.  he  was  greeted  br 
enormous  throngs  of  wildly  enthusUg^ 
men."^  This,  however,  should  be  kept  ii 
mind — he  was  never  a  demagogue,  tuji 
breed  does  not  bare  its  breast  to  bulleti 
Nor  were  his  speeches  frothy  and  \irmA. 
stantlal  things — they  were  packed  with  tub- 
stance.  Laborious  and  exhaustive  researeh 
preceded  his  public  appearances  In  Con- 
gress  he  haunted  the  Congressional  Uhnn 
In  search  of  facts  He  had  a  passion  for  tti- 
dence.  When  preparing  for  the  stTunp.  hk 
ofllce  had  the  appearance  of  a  factory  at  the 
close  of  the  day.  It  was  filled  with  pamnhleti, 
works  on  economics,  speeches,  histories,  »n<] 
always  at  hand  a  copy  of  the  Constitution 
A  huge  scrapbook  preserved  ncwspap>er  clip- 
pings  that  might  prove  useful.  His  method 
strangely  resembled  Lincoln's. 

The  height  of  his  eloquence  was  reached 
In  the  Impassioned  appeals  for  the  Union  and 
the  Constitution  in  the  Senate  on  the  verge 
of  war.  No  one  then  approached  hlin  la 
sheer  eloquence,  for  there  was  a  heartthrob 
In  every  word.  Strong  words  and  hard,  bit- 
ing  phrases  and  harsh,  and  yet  through  all 
something  very  like  a  sob. 

Thus,  with  his  Insight  Into  the  heart  d 
the  masses,  his  great  personal  magnetlm, 
his  musical  voice  and  flghtlng  presence,  hli 
rapidly  marching  sentences  a  little  undisci- 
plined and  undecorated  like  the  cltlzeni 
army  of  the  French  that  marched  to  the 
protection  of  the  frontier  against  the  em- 
battled world,  he  was  Impressive  and  effec- 
tive. The  critical  sneered  at  his  grammatical 
errors  and  Jeered  at  his  stinging  senteDca, 
but  there  never  was  a  time  that  his  enemlti 
did  not  fear  their  effect  upon  a  crowd.  Thit 
Is  the  reason,  as  we  shall  see.  that  they  organ- 
ized mobs  to  howl  him  down  on  his  memor- 
able Journey  to  I>ouglas'  tomb. 


He  was  unfashionable  among  public  m«i 
of  the  period  of  his  Presidency  because  of  hh 
meticulous  honesty.  His  declination  of  i 
fine  equipage  with  a  span  of  horses  profferad 
by  a  New  York  City  group,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  always  made  It  a  practice  to  it- 
fuse  gifts  while  In  public  station,**  was  criti- 
cized as  not  without  vulgarity.  Handllaf 
millions  as  Military  Governor  of  Tennssm, 
he  was  poorer  on  leaving  than  on  taklof 
ofllce,  and  this  was  Intolerable  stupidity  to 
not  a  few  patriots  of  the  time"  His  ab- 
solute integrity  made  an  Impression  on  Ben- 
jamin R.  Curtis,  who  came  to  know  him  In- 
timately In  the  days  of  the  Impeachment" 
A  member  of  the  Cabinet,  of  notable  per- 
sonal Integrity,  found  that  "In  appointment* 
money  was  not  potent,  ofllces  were  not  mer- 
chandise," and  that  he  "never  permitted 
himself  to  be  placed  under  personal  obliga- 
tions."  His  enemies  were  to  subject  his  char- 
acter and  career  to  a  microscopic  examin- 
ation for  3  years,  without  finding  a  single 
Incident  on  which  so  much  as  to  hang  an  In- 
sinuation. Scarcely  one  among  his  traduceit 
would  have  stood  the  test,  and  this  Itself 
made  him  Impossible*'  Nothing  depreasad 
and  alarmed  him  more  than  the  moral  lax- 
ity In  public  life;  and  be  foresaw  that  tlu 
railroad  grants  would  mean  "nothing  but  i 
series  of  endless  corrupting  legislation.'' 
Thus  he  was  thought  vulgar  In  the  house  at 
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rooke  It  were  bad  enough  to  be  a  plebeian 
Ind  champion  of  labor;  It  were  Intolerable 
^t  he  should  be  an  enemy  of  favor-seeking 

capltal- 

By  instinct  he  was  the  soul  of  candor,  but. 
•urrounded  all  his  life  with  enemies,  he  had 
acaulred  a  touch  of  craftiness.  One  of  his 
most  trusted  friends  fourd  that  "he  Rave  his 
confidence  reluctantly."  •»     Dickens  thought 

MS  manner  "suppressed,  guarded,  anxious. 

jnd  a  famous  Journalist  found  him  "crafty 
to  a  degree'""  Thus,  while  assuming  a 
haughty  indifference  to  personal  criticism, 
he  was.  at  heart  supersensitive  to  abuse  or 
snubs  At  times  in  utter  depression  he 
wished  that  "we  (himself  and  family)  were 
tX\  blotted  out  of  existence  and  even  the 
remembrance  of  things  that  were."  Then 
he  could  unbosom  himself  to  an  Intimate 
with  appalling  bitterness  and  strike  back  at 
his  enemies  In  Greenville  as  "the  God  for- 
saken and  hell  deserving,  money  loving, 
hypocritical,  backbiting,  Sunday-praying 
scoundrels  of  the  town."*'  An«l  yet  he  sel- 
dom whined;  he  was  too  combative  for  that, 
and  he  fought  with  a  ferocity  and  zest  which 
never  failed  to  Inflict  wounds.  He  gave  no 
love  taps  In  battle,  but  used  the  battleax. 
One  of  his  most  Inveterate  foes  conceded 
that  "his  courage  passed  far  beyond  the  line 
of  obstinacy."  *"  He  would  sidestep  neither 
man  nor  devil;  and  yet  he  nursci  no  resent- 
ments and  could  grasp  the  proffered  hand  of 
Ben  Butler  after  the  Impeachment  fiasco, 
offer  his  hand  to  Morton,  who  had  deserted 
his  standard  to  become  one  of  the  most 
ferocious  of  his  foes,  and  speak  kindly  of 
Parson  Brownlow.  who  had  called  him  the 
dead  dog  In  the  White  House."  He  flared 
in  a  flght.  but  his  momentary  bitterness  died 
with  the  occasion;  and  this  was  to  be  de- 
nounced as  a  vice  by  his  enemies  when  his 
bitterness  toward  t>ie  men  of  f^e  Confed- 
eracy turned  to  sympathy  when  they  fell. 

Nor  was  he  merely  a  creature  of  preludlces 
and  emotions.  We  have  seen  his  method  of 
preparing  speeches.  One  of  the  soundest 
historical  scholars  of  the  period  found  that. 
"In  the  formation  of  his  opinions  on  great 
questions  of  public  policy."  he  was  "as  dili- 
gent as  any  man  In  seeking  and  welghlns; 
the  views  of  all  who  were  competent  to  aid 
him.""  A  tireless  worker  all  his  life,  the 
attaches  of  the  White  House  were  to  be 
amazed  at  the  Industry  of  a  man  who  kept 
six  secretaries  busy,  and  "except  for  an  hour 
or  so  In  the  afternoon  and  at  mealtimes 
rarely  left  his  desk  until  midnight.""  On 
his  tremendous  tasks  he  brought  to  bear  an 
Intellect  far  beyond  the  average.  His  worst 
enemies  reluctantly  conceded  that  "he  was 
not  deficient  In  Intellectual  ability."'"  and. 
as  an  old  man,  Henry  Adams,  who  was  a 
suoerlntellectual  with  a  background  of  In- 
tellectual snobbery,  recalling  his  youthful 
prejudices,  was  "surprised  to  realize  how 
strong  the  Executive  was  In  1868 — perhaps 
the  strongest  he  was  ever  to  see."  ■'  One  of 
the  financiers  of  the  war.  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  In  position  to  Judge,  was  convinced 
that  "in  Intellectual  force  he  had  few  su- 
periors." "  It  was  not  lack  of  ability,  but 
an  incurable  deficiency  In  tact  that  was  to 
curse  him  through  life;  and  on  this  there  Is 
a  general  agreement.  Secretary  McCulloch 
found  him  utterly  tactless,  and  one  of  the 
great  lawyers  and  Jurists  who  defended  him 
In  the  Impeachment  was  Impressed  with  the 
fact  that   "he   has  no   tact  and   even   lacks 
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discretion  and  forecast.""  Tactless  with 
men.  he  was  the  heart  of  tenderness  with  his 
family  and  toward  women  and  dependents. 
His  daughter,  recalling  his  relations  with  a 
slave,  his  bodyguard  In  GreenevUle.  thought 
her  father  more  the  slave  than  the  master  of 
the  Negro.  Toward  the  Invalid  wife  he  was 
Ineffably  tender,  and  In  his  moments  of  ex- 
citement a  soft  "  "Andrew.  Andrew,'  from 
her  calmed  him  Instantly.  With  his  daugh- 
ters he  was  ever  Indulgent,  proud  of  them 
and  their  attainments.  He  loved  children, 
and  these  understood  him  Intuitively.  An 
attach^  at  the  White  House  found  his 
grandchildren  'an  Important  Interest  in  the 
President's  life.'  " '« 

There  was  to  come  a  time  when  the  im- 
measurable meanness  of  his  enemies  was  tO 
charge  him  with  unfaithfulness  to  his  wife, 
but  this  slander  failed  to  convince.     He  ap- 
pears to  have  Inspired  confidence  In  women, 
even  In  the  highest  circles  of  society  prone 
to    feel    that    nothing    but    vulgarity    could 
emanate  from   a   man   of   the   people.     The 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  stricken  South 
were  to  make  their  Innumerable  appeals  to 
him   and   to   be   received    with   the   deepest 
sympathy.    Most  of  these  had  worthy  causes; 
some  women  sought  him  on  less  meritorious 
missions,  and  observers  felt  that  "he  found 
it  hard  to  believe  that  anything  but  merit 
and   need  could  Ivuk  behind  a  pair  of  be- 
seeching woman's  eyes."    Indeed,  he  had  "an 
amiable    weakness   for   women,    particularly 
for  pretty  women."  "    When  the  fashionable 
Mrs.  Clay  sought  him  In  behalf  of  her  Im- 
prisoned and  threatened  husband,  and  met 
the  charming  widow  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
in  the  corridor,  the  latter  volunteered  to  ac- 
company  her   to   see  "the   good   President." 
The    haughty    southern    belle    at    first    was 
doubtful  of  his  goodness,  for  he  was  coldly 
composed  In  his  civility,  but  she  was  quick 
to   note  him   "softening   under   the   ardent 
appeals    of    Mrs.    Douglas."  •«      Beset    with 
enemies  seeking  an  opening  against  him,  he 
was  forced  to  move  with  circumspection  in 
granting  favors  to  Confederate  leaders,  and 
Mrs.  Clay  was  clearly  unable  to  understand. 
But  when,  weeping,  she  begged  him  to  prom- 
ise not  to  turn  Jefferson  Davis  and  Clay  over 
to  a  military  commission,  he   earnestly  re- 
plied, "I  promise  you,  Mrs.  Clay;  trust  me." 
And   when,   thoughtless  of    the   Implied    re- 
flection upon  his  word,  she  asked  him  to  take 
an   oath,  he  solemnly   raised   his  hand  and 
pea  ted  the  promise.    He  kept  his  word." 

One  day  a  woman,  daughter  of  a  former 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  of  Jackson's  Cab- 
inet, entered  to  beg  htm  for  the  restoration 
of  her  home,  in  possession  of  military  officers. 
He  told  her  with  some  emotion  that  as  a  boy 
m  Raleigh  he  had  often  held  her  father's 
horse  and  been  kindly  treated,  and  that  he 
had  not  forgotten.  Her  property  was  ordered 
restored.  Where  suffering  and  sorrow  were 
concerned,  he  was  as  tender  as  Lincoln. 

This  delicacy  of  the  man  who  had  emerged 
from  the  depths  was  manifest  In  his  conver- 
sation. A  courtly  gentleman  was  Impressed 
by  the  care  and  exactitude  of  his  diction  In 
familiar  talk,  and  by  the  fact  that  he  never 
used  an  oath  nor  told  a  risque  story.  He  was 
cleanmlnded.''  He  was  not  a  polished  con- 
versationalist, and  his  range  of  Interest  was 
deep  rather  than  wide,  but  on  subjects  that 
Interested  him.  he  talked  with  fluency  and 
force.  He  had  been  described  as  "a  man  of 
few  Ideas."  which  were  "right  and  true,"  for 
which  "he  would  suffer  death  sooner  than 
yield  up  or  violate  one  of  them."  ™ 

Such  was  the  vivid  character  and  person- 
ality of  the  man  who  was  to  fight  a  memo- 
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rable  battle  for  constitutional  rights  and  lib- 
erties and  to  suffer  contumely  for  genera- 
tions because  of  slanders  of  his  enemies. 
Honest,  Inflexible,  tender,  able,  forceful,  and 
tactless,  his  was  a  complex  nature.  But  It 
was  fortunate  for  the  Republic  that  he  had 
two  passions — the  Constitution  and  the 
Union. 

Mr,  President,  this  is  the  portrait  of 
the  man,  Andrew  Johnson,  who  vetoed 
the  Reconstruction  Acts  of  1867.  This 
is  the  sincere  and  conscientious  student 
of  the  Constitution,  who  counseled  Con- 
gress that  force  bills  would  surely  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  our  Constitutional 
Republic. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, win  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  agrees  with  me  that  when 
speaking  of  the  courage  individuals  had 
shown  under  varying  circumstances,  the 
act  of  President  Andrew  Johnson  in  veto- 
ing the  Reconstruction  Act  was  one  of 
the  highest  points  of  political  courage 
ever  shown  by  any  statesman  of  any  na- 
tion? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  possibly  no 
man  in  public  life  ever  showed  more 
courage  than  did  Andrew  Johnson  when 
he  vetoed  the  civil  rights  bills,  because 
the  tenor  of  the  time  was  to  enact  such 
bills  quickly  to  bring  oppression  to  those 
who  had  been  vanquished  in  battle  and  to 
pun'sh  those  who  had  sought  their  inde- 
pendence again  by  withdrawing  from  the 
Union. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  the 
Senator  if  it  is  not  true  that  the  Recon- 
struction Act  which  President  Johnson 
showed  the  courage  to  veto  amounted,  in 
his  words,  to  an  ex  post  facto  law,  or  at 
least  a  bill  of  attainder,  directed  sigainst 
an  entire  section  of  the  Nation? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  question  that  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  correct. 
When  we  look  back  upon  the  military  re- 
construction law,  even  people  who  took 
the  position  of  Lincoln  and  others  who 
favored  the  Union  would  hardly  sustain 
such  a  bill  today  if  the  legislation  were 
given  objective  consideration. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  the 
Senator  if  it  is  not  entirely  probable  that 
when  President  Johnson  vetoed  the  out- 
rageous Reconstruction  Act,  he  probably 
knew  that  his  action  would  perhaps  en- 
danger his  occupancy  of  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States,  and  might  very  well 
result  in  an  impeachment  trial. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  believe  there  is 
no  question  that  when  the  reconstruc- 
tion bill  was  before  him.  President  John- 
son could  well  visualize  that  he  would  be 
impeached  if  he  failed  to  sign  that  bill. 
The  Congress  had  passed  it  overwhelm- 
ingly. The  sentiment  in  the  Congress 
being  so  strong  for  the  bill,  and  the  sen- 
timent throughout  the  North,  after  It 
had  won  the  war,  being  one  of  retalia- 
tion, there  must  have  been  hardly  any 
question  in  his  mind  that  he  would  be 
impeached  if  he  vetoed  the  bill. 
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But  he  did  hla  duty  He  vetoed  an 
uncoiutltutional  piece  of  legislation. 
Any  lawyer  who  looks  back  upon  the  re- 
construction bill  today  is  bound  to  reach 
the  conclusion  that  It  was  not  founded 
or  based  upon  the  Constitution  but.  to 
the  contrary.  It  ran  directly  In  the  face 
of  the  Constitution. 

Incidentally,  the  veto  message  of  An- 
drew Johnson  acc5mpanylng  his  veto  of 
the  military  reconstruction  bill  Is  a 
classic.  I  wish  every  schoolchlld  In  this 
Nation  could  read  that  message.  I  gave 
my  administrative  assistant.  Mr.  Harry 
8.  Dent,  orders  some  time  back  that  It 
be  prepared  and  sent  to  every  high 
school  In  South  Carolina,  not  because  It 
would  appear  that  the  message  was  on 
the  part  of  the  South,  but  because  of 
the  great  constitutional  Issues  which 
President  Johrison  discussed  In  that 
message,  and  because  of  the  classic  lit- 
erature that  characterizes  It.  It  would 
be  well  for  every  schoolchlld  In  Amer- 
ica— North,  South.  East,  and  West — to 
read  that  message  in  order  to  learn  more 
about  the  Constitution.  It  would  be 
well  for  everj-  schoolchlld  to  read  that 
message  to  see  the  thinking  of  the  man 
who  exercised  such  courage  in  refusing 
to  sign  such  a  bill  In  the  face  of  the  pres- 
sure upon  him  at  the  very  time  when 
he  well  knew  that  signing  such  a  mes- 
sage might  cause  him  to  be  Impeached 
from  the  highest  office  in  the  land — the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

I  wish  that  every  Member  of  Congress 
would  take  time  to  reread  Andrew  John- 
son's veto  message  of  the  military  recon- 
struction bill.  It  l5  a  masterpiece.  It 
is  a  lesson  on  the  Constitution.  It  is 
well  worth  study  and  consideration  by 
all  the  people  of  these  United  States  in 
this  day  and  time,  when  so  many  seem 
to  be  willing  to  abrogate  the  Constitu- 
tion or  to  take  lightly  the  provisions  of 
that  great  document,  which  I  believe  Is 
the  greatest  document  that  the  mind  of 
man  ever  conceived  of  for  the  framework 
of  government. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Did  not  the 
Reconstruction  Act  authorize  military 
ofTlcers  of  the  U.S.  Army  to  Invade  the 
Southern  States,  dispossess  the  Gover- 
nors at  the  Governors'  mansions,  dis- 
band and  send  home  the  State  legisla- 
tures, and  take  over  the  State  govern- 
ments that  were  organized  and  voted 
Into  their  responsibilities  by  the  people 
of  those  States? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  act  provided 
for  complete  militarj'  occupation  of  the 
South — total  military  government  of  the 
South — and  that  was  so  even  after  the 
war  had  ended.  The  Southern  States 
belonging  to  the  Confederacy  had  been 
extended  an  Invitation  to  send  Members 
of  Congress  back  to  Washington  to  rep- 
resent those  States.  They  sent  their 
representatives  here.  Those  represent- 
atives voted  for  the  13th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  to  abolish  slavery. 
Then,  when  it  was  understood  that  they 
would  not  go  along  with  the  14th  amend- 
ment, the  representatives  in  Congress 
from  the  Confederate  States  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  Congress.  They  were 
not  allowed  to  vote  on  submitting  that 
amendment  to  the  States  of  the  Nation. 
Therefore,  the  14th  amendment  was 
never  lawfully  submitted  to  the  States. 


Citizens  were  also  deprived  of  voting  in 
those  States.  Citizens  who  had  fought 
on  the  Confederate  side  in  the  war.  as 
well  as  other  citizens  who  held  views  or 
opinions  sympathetic  to  the  southern 
cause,  were  not  allowed  to  cast  their  bal- 
lots and  enjoy  suffrage,  even  though  they 
were  citizens  of  their  States  and  of  the 
Nation. 

As  a  consequence,  when  the  amend- 
ment was  ratified.  It  was  ratified  in 
many  instances  under  great  pressure 
and  tension  and  in  most  Instances  under 
conditions  in  which  citizens  had  been 
denied  suffrage. 

In  the  home  State  of  the  distinguished 
and  able  Senator  from  Louisiana,  when 
the  amendment  was  under  considera- 
tion, and  it  was  debated  and  was  rati- 
fied, a  military  governor,  an  ofBcer  in 
uniform,  was  in  the  chair  presiding  over 
the  legislature  of  the  great  State  of 
Louisiana. 

That  is  the  atmosphere  in  which  the 
amendment  was  ratified. 

The  military  reconstruction  law  which 
Andrew  Johnson  vetoed  was  the  law  that 
put  those  troops  in  the  South,  and  per- 
mitted a  uniformed  officer  to  preside 
over  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana, and  permitted  the  military  to 
take  charge  and  govern  the  States  of 
the  South  that  had  belonged  to  the  Con- 
federacy. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  recalls  seeing  pictures 
of  the  legislature  and  the  constitutional 
convention  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  was  a  white  man  In  It.  be- 
cause all  the  whites  had  been  disfran- 
chised 

I  asked  the  Senator  if  it  is  not  correct 
that  that  art  had  the  effect  of  disfran- 
chising all  those  who  had  fought  for 
States  in  the  Confederacy  or  those  who 
Indicated  any  sympathy  whatever  for  the 
cause  of  the  South  during  the  Civil  War. 
So  the  only  people  who  were  enfran- 
chised and  were  able  to  vote  were  the 
newly  freed  slaves  and  a  few  renegades 
and  carpetbasjgers. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
eminently  correct  in  the  statement  he 
has  made. 

When  wc  look  back  upon  that  record, 
it  is  certainly  one  of  which  America  can- 
not be  proud.  Our  Constitution  was  not 
designed  to  give  our  people  welfare  and 
benefits:  It  was  not  designed  even  to  pre- 
serve peace,  as  attested  by  those  of  us 
who  fought  in  the  war,  as  did  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
I;  but  our  Constitution  was  designed  to 
give  the  citizens  of  this  country  the 
greatest  measure  of  freedom.  The 
framework  of  it  was  built  with  that  ob- 
jective in  mind. 

Our  forefathers  had  studied  history, 
and  they  had  had  handed  down  to  them 
the  history  of  how  their  forefathers  had 
suffered  from  tyranny  under  strong,  cen- 
tralized governments  So  those  who 
wrote  the  Constitution  decided  they  were 
going  to  prepare  a  document  to  be  a 
framework  of  government  in  which  the 
people  would  be  guaranteed  freedom 
That  was  the  main  purpose  of  the  Con- 
stitution 

In  that  document  it  was  provided  that 
no  one  man  would  have  too  much  power, 
regardless   of    what    position    he   held. 


The  tripartite  system  was  established  at 
the  national  level.  The  Congress,  the 
legislative  branch,  would  make  the  laws 
Congress  could  pass  laws,  but  the  Presi- 
dent could  veto  them.  It  provided  for 
the  executive  branch,  headed  by  the 
President.  The  President  could  appoint 
the  heads  of  Cabinets  and  of  the  execu- 
tive agencies,  but  the  Senate  must  con- 
firm those  appointments.  The  Judicial 
branch  was  also  established,  headed  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  to  Interpret  the  law 
The  Supreme  Court  has  stricken  down 
actions  by  the  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

So  we  find  those  three  branches  serv- 
ing as  checks  and  balances  on  one  an- 
other, a  fine,  delicate  balance,  so  no  one 
man  in  any  position  can  ever  gain  too 
much  power. 

There  is  provision  In  the  Constitution 
for  the  division  of  powers.  I  have  men- 
tioned the  separation  of  powers  as  one 
of  the  principal  and  cardinal  provisions 
of  the  Constitution.  We  have  the  pro- 
vision for  the  division  of  powers — gov- 
ernment at  the  Federal  level  and  gov- 
ernment at  the  State  level. 

Those  who  wrote  the  Constitution 
were  very  careful  to  delegate  only  cer- 
tain fields  of  activity  and  certain  powers 
to  the  Union,  to  the  Central  Government, 
to  the  Federal  Government — powers 
which  they  felt  the  Union  could  perform 
for  all  the  States  better  than  any  one 
State  could  perform  for  itself — such  as 
national  defense.  Interstate  commerce, 
foreign  affairs,  a  common  currency,  post- 
al matters,  and  activities  of  that  nature. 

They  are  all  listed  In  the  Constitution 
in  article  I,  section  8.  Only  one  page  of 
the  Con.stltution  lists  all  the  powers  of 
the  Congress. 

By  not  listing  anything  else,  those  who 
wrote  the  Constitution  concluded  that 
that  list  was  sufficient,  because  the  Con- 
stitution had  given  the  Union  only  the 
powers  enumerated.  Therefore,  It  was 
construed  that  all  other  powers  had  been 
reserved. 

However,  there  was  hesitancy  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  on  the 
part  of  some  who  signed  the  Constitu- 
tion, because  there  might  be  some  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  it  was  perfectly  clear 
that  all  the  powers  not  listed  were  re- 
served to  the  States  or  the  people.  A 
great  many  persons  attending  the  con- 
vention hesitated  to  sign  the  Constitu- 
tion— some  never  did  sign — because  of 
that  fear.  Those  who  agreed  to  sign 
were  assured  that  later  there  would  be 
submitted  a  Bill  of  Rights  in  which  this 
particular  point  would  be  definitely 
nailed  down. 

That  point  was  nailed  down  In  the  10th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which 
was  adopted  along  with  the  other  9,  those 
10  being  known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
adopted  In  1791 .  The  Bill  of  Rights  made 
It  clear  that  the  States  and  the  people 
have  all  the  power  except  the  specific 
p>owers  delegated  In  article  I.  section  8 
of  the  Constitution. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr  ClarxI  requested  me  to  yield 
while  I  was  speaking.  I  told  him  I  would 
be  delighted  to  yield  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  address.  Does  the  Senator  care 
to  propound  any  questions  to  me? 
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Ur  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  courtesy,  but  In  view  of  the  turn  the 
orocedural  nature  of  the  session  today 
has  taken,  I  shall  not  detain  the  Senator 
my  longer. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mi.sslsslppi. 

Mr.  STENNIS  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  highly  for  his 
flne  address  and  excellent  presentation. 
He  always  has  something  worthy  to  con- 
tribute, and  he  always  makes  a  good 
impression.  I  wish  there  were  time  to 
uk  certain  questions,  but  I  can  ask 
those  questions  later. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for  his  kind 
remarks. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
for  his  excellent  and  well  prepared  ad- 
dress. There  are  some  matters  which 
the  Senator  has  studied— particularly 
the  background  of  the  statement  that 
"All  men  are  created  equal* — which  this 
Senator  has  not  found  In  his  own  State. 
I  appreciate  his  bringing  our  attention 
to  these  matters  and  making  the  fine 
address  he  has  made  today.  I  have 
learned  much  by  listening  to  h'.m. 

Mr.  THURMOND  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  for  his  kind  remarks. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  EXCEL- 
LENT PRONOUNCEMENT  ON  THE 
ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday President  Johnson  delivered  a 
forthright,  realistic  assessment  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  at  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Union  on  the  Alliance's  third  anni- 
versary. 

The  President's  address  received 
prompt  undeserved  criticism  from  both 
the  Washington  Post  and  the  New  York 
Times. 

The  New  York  Times  stated,  among 
other  thngs.  that  the  President  "kept  to 
generalities  that  were  neither  Impressive 
nor  Inspiring.  His  speech  will  not  gal- 
vanize the  hemisphere." 

The  Washington  Post,  calling  It  "one 
of  his  most  mediocre  speeches"  further 
stated  that — 

The  President  delivered  a  speech  laden 
with  truisms  expressed  In  limp  and  sim- 
plistic one-sentence  paragraphs,  as  If  It  were 
a  form  letter  sent  by  Western  Union. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
editorials  from  the  Washington  Post  and 
New  York  Times,  as  well  as  the  text  of 
President  Johnson's  remarks,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  GRUENING.  Both  these  editori- 
als were  entirely  unfair  to  the  President. 
The  words  uttered  by  President  John- 
son expressed  ideas  that  should  have 
been  uttered  long  ago  if  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  to  become  viable.     The  es- 


sence of  the  President's  remarks  were 
contained  in  the  speech  made  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  3  years  ago  in  launching 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
At  that  time  President  Kennedy  said: 

And  so  I  say  to  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Americas — to  the  campeslno  in  the  fields, 
to  the  obrerc  In  the  cities,  to  the  estudlante 
In  the  schools — prepare  your  mind  and  heart 
for  the  task  ahead — call  forth  your  strength 
of  win  and  body — and  let  each  devote  his 
energies  to  the  betterment  of  all  so  that 
your  children  and  your  children's  children 
will  find  an  ever  richer  and  freer  life. 

Unfortunately,  President  Kermedy's 
admonition  that  the  Alliance  was  a  two- 
way  street  demanding  self-help  by  the 
nations  aided  was  widely  overlooked  by 
the  very  nations  we  were  seeking  to  aid. 
The  US.  economic  assistance  part  of  the 
program  was  oversold  so  that  the  Al- 
liance took  on  the  appearance  of  a  gra- 
tuitous one-way  U.S.  aid  program  on  a 
grandiose  scale. 

Three  years  have  elapsed  since  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  called  upon  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Americas  each  to  "devote 
his  energies  to  the  betterment  of  all." 
During  those  3  years  the  United  States 
has  continued  to  pour  millions  upon 
millions  Into  countries  such  as  Argen- 
tina and  Brazil,  only  to  see  those  mil- 
lions swallowed  up  by  runaway  inflation 
which  went  unchecked  because  of  profli- 
gate and  unstable  governments.  In 
those  years  we  have  seen  in  many  coun- 
tries a  greater  annual  flight  of  capital 
to  numbered  accounts  in  Switzerland  or 
to  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  than  we 
were  pouring  Into  those  same  countries 
in  economic  aid  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

In  those  years  there  has  been  some — 
but  little — progress  in  many  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  in  the  fields  of  tax 
and  land  reform. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  hard 
realities  of  the  Alliance  have  to  be 
brought  forth  and  reexamined.  That, 
President  Johnson  realistically  did  yes- 
terday. 

For  that  he  should  be  warmly  com- 
mended rather  than  criticized. 

His  speech  was  full  of  homely  truths 
which  the  ruling  oligarchies  of  many 
Latin  American  countries  would  prefer 
not  to  face. 

It  was  but  natural  that  that  portion 
of  President  Johnson's  remarks  to  the 
effect  that  we  would  help  only  those  who 
helped — genuinely  helped — themselves  Is 
unpopular,  with  those  who  have  hitherto 
failed  to  do  so. 

For  many,  those  were  hard  words.  It 
means  self-sacrifice  and  belt  tightening 
far  beyond  what  many  in  Latin  America 
have  refused — and  still  refuse — to  en- 
dure. 

But  President  Johnson's  realistic 
words  needed  saying.  Without  such  a 
facing  of  facts  the  Alliance  is  doomed. 
Without  self-help  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernments and  peoples  of  Latin  America 
the  Alliance  Is  bound  to  fall. 

The  New  York  Times  crit'cized  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  speech  for  not  going  fur- 
ther than  did  President  Kennedy  3  years 
ago.  How  much  further  could  he  go? 
Three  years  ago  we  promised  to  help 
Latin  American  nations  If  they  would 


help  themselves.  President  Johnson 
could  only — and  did — reiterate  President 
Kennedy's  words. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  Pres- 
ident Kennedys  dedication  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  on  March  12,  1961. 
be  printed  in  full  at  the  conclusion  of 

my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Those  who  will  do 
so  can  compare  the  text  of  both  speeches 
and  will  then  realize  that  President 
Johnson's  rededlcation  of  the  United 
States  to  full  support  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  was  In  general  in  the  same 
terms  used  by  President  Kennedy. 

The  time  has  come  for  each  nation  In 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  to  put  Its  own 
house  In  order.  Here  are  but  a  few  of 
the  questions  to  be  answered : 

First.  Which  country  has  made  eco- 
nomic development  plans  and  which 
country  has  not? 

Second.  Which  country  has  adopted 
and  enforced  needed  tax  reforms  and  in 
which  countries  are  those  who  can  best 
afford  to  carry  their  share  of  the  cost  of 
government  still  being  lesist  taxed? 

Third.  In  which  country  have  needed 

land   reforms  been  carried  out  and  in 

which  country  are  they  still  in  the  talk 

stage.  If  there? 

President  Kermedy  3  years  ago  stated: 

Let  me  stress  that  only  the  most  deter- 
mined efforts  of  the  American  nations  them- 
selves can  bring  success  to  this  effort. 

President  Johnson  yesterday  under- 
lined that  statement  and  called  upon  the 
peoples  and  governments  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica to  carry  out  their  parts  in  the 
Alliance.  Unless  they  do  so  promptly 
the  Alliance  cannot  succeed.  He  could 
do  no  more  or  less. 

For  that  I  commend  the  President 
greatly. 

He  could  only  point  out  what  is  needed 
to  make  the  Alliance  succeed.  We  have 
performed  our  duties  under  our  partner- 
ship with  our  allies  to  the  south.  In 
many  cases  we  have  gone  far  beyond  our 
duties.  We  carmot  perform  their  duties, 
too. 

Some  nations  In  Latin  America — 3 
years  later — have  not  yet  formulated 
their  overall  economic  development 
plans. 

Some  nations  In  Latin  America  have 
economic  development  projects  ready  to 
go.  but  have  not  yet  implemented  them 
because  of  lack  of  coordination  in  the 
governments  of  those  Latin  American 
countries. 

Some  nations  in  Latin  America  seem 
more  interested  in  their  own  national 
aggrandizement  than  in  their  economic 
development. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  leaders  In 
Latin  America  who  realize  that  the  horn- 
is  late  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

They  know  full  well  that  the  American 
people  will  not  stand  by  much  longer 
while : 

Their  tax  dollars  are  swallowed  up  in 
Brazil  and  other  countries  through  gov- 
ernmental ineptness; 

Economic  development  is  interrupted 
by  military  coups; 
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Our  economic  aid  replaces  fleeing  pri- 
vate capital. 

President  Johnson's  address  on  the 
Alliance  should  serve  to  bring  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Alliance  Into  proper  perspec- 
tive.    His   speech   was   timely.    It   was 

needed. 

KzxiBrr  1 

I  Prom  the  Washington  iD.C.)  Po«t, 

Mar.  17.  1064 1 

LB  J    AND  Lati^  Amekica 

Yesterday  was  an  Inglorious  day  for  the 
t7nlted  States  In  Its  relations  with  Latin 
America.  Kvents  In  two  capitals  provided  a 
sad  study  In  contrast  In  Mexico  City,  Pres- 
ident de  Oaulle  began  his  state  visit  amid 
the  expected  tumult  of  cheers.  And  In 
Washington,  the  United  States  looked  hope- 
lessly Inept  In  Its  handling  of  the  Panama- 
nian dispute  while  President  Johnson  deliv- 
ered one  of  his  most  mediocre  speeches  in  an 
appearance  before  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States. 

About  De  Oaulle.  there  is  nothing  the 
United  States  could,  or  should  do  Por  years, 
thl*  country  has  pleaded  with  Europeans  to 
take  a  greater  Interest  In  Latin  America 
Surely  it  would  111  bent  the  United  States  to 
glower  and  grimace  because  President  de 
Oaulle  is  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
hemisphere  with  bis  altogether  proper  ac- 
ceptance of  a  Mexican  invitation  for  a  sta^e 
visit. 

About  Panama,  It  is  obvious  that  the 
United  States  missed  a  precious  opportu- 
nity last  week  when  agreement  was  so  near 
on  the  canal  dispute  At  one  point.  Panama 
agreed  to  an  OAS  conciliation  formula,  but 
the  United  States  balked  over  the  use  of  the 
phrase  "international  agreement."  And  on 
semantic  quibbles  of  this  sort  the  talks  have 
foundered,  reaching  a  lamentable  nadir  on 
Sunday  when  OAS  sources  reported  that  an 
agreement  had  been  reached,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  White  House  denial  hours  later. 

It  was  this  sense  of  disarray  that  sur- 
rounded the  President's  appearance  at  the 
OAS  for  a  major  speech  The  occasion  offered 
an  opportunity  for  Mr  Johnson  to  redeem 
a  bad  situation  with  a  memorable  statement 
But  unfortunately  the  President  delivered  a 
speech  laden  with  truisms  expressed  in  limp 
and  simplistic  one-sentence  paragraphs,  as 
If  it  were  a  form  letter  sent  by  Western 
Union. 

No  doubt  It  was  the  President's  intention 
to  reassure  Latin  Americans  on  the  con- 
tinuity of  U.S.  support  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Certainly  Mr  Johnson  was  right 
In  stressing  the  dlfflculttes  while  pledging 
continued  cooperation,  and  It  Is  good  that 
he  mentioned,  even  If  In  passing,  the  prob- 
lem of  fluctuating  commodity  prices  But 
the  Ideas  were  all  familiar,  and  they  were 
not  redeemed  by  freshness  of  expression  that 
can  give  force  even  to  the  most  obvious 
thoughts. 

It  is  not  clear  who  is  to  blame  for  the 
snarled  state  of  negotiations  with  Panama. 
It  is  clear  that  Mr  Johnson  needed  a  better 
speech  writer — particularly  ?or  an  address 
delivered  while  a  Frenchman  was  stealing 
the  show  with  his  superb  sense  of  classic 
style. 

(From  the  New  York  (NY.)   Times,  Mar    17, 
I0«4| 
The  Alliance  at  Tmzx 
President  Johnson  performed  the  duty  yes- 
terday of  rededlcatlng  the  United  States  to 
the  Ideals,  hopes  and  plans  of  the  Alliance 
fcM-  Progress.     Unfortunately,  he  did  not  do 
much  more  than  that      It  was  Just  3  years 
ago   that    President   Kennedy    launched   the 
program  with  hopes  that  were  too  high  and 
not  too  realistic      Yet,  the  Alliance  lives     It 
is,  in  fact,  getting  a  new  start  with  an  Inter- 
American  Committee  whose  chairman,  Carlos 


Sanz  de  Santamaria  of  Colombia,  has  Just 
taken  ofllce 

President  Johnson  kept  to  generalities  that 
were  neither  impressive  nor  inspiring.  His 
speech  win  not  galvanise  the  hemisphere. 
The  problem  Is  to  speed  up  the  operation  of 
the  Alliance  and  to  make  the  pleoi  more  ef- 
fective At  all  times,  the  greatest  difBculty 
has  been  to  enlist  wholehearted  support  for 
the  program  in  the  Latin  American  countries. 
The  Alliance  has  too  often  seemed  to  them 
Just  another  US  aid  program,  run  by  Wash- 
ington. 

The  program  was  never  intended  as  an 
abracadabra  to  solve  the  economic,  political 
and  social  problems  of  Latin  America  by 
magic  It  can  only  be  pressed  determinedly 
year  after  year  and  protected  against  en- 
emies Inside  and  outside  the  hemisphere. 

Despite  Its  weaknesses,  no  one  has  yet 
come  up  with  a  better  program  than  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  to  meet  the  problems  with 
which  Latin  America  Is  struggling.  The  al- 
ternative Is  a  violent  revolution  from  the  ex- 
treme left  or  right  The  Alliance  at  least 
offers  evolution  Instead  of  revolution. 

[From  the  New  York   (N  Y  )  Times,  Mar.  17. 

1904) 

JOHNSON'S  Speech  on  Latin  Tixa 

(Note —Fallowing  Is  the  text  of  President 
Johnson"*  speech  at  the  Pan  American  Un- 
ion In  Washlnifton  yesterday  celebrating  the 
third  anniversary  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress,  as  recorded  by  the  New  York  Times  ) 

Thirty-one  years  ago  this  month  Franklin 
Roosevelt  proclaimed  the  policy  of  the  good 
neighbor 

Three  years  ago  this  month  John  Kennedy 
called  for  an  Alliance  for  Progress  among  the 
American  republics. 

Today,  my  country  rededlcates  Itself  to 
these  principles,  renews  Its  commitment  to 
the  partnership  of  the  hemisphere  to  carry 
them  forward  We  meet  as  fellow  citizens 
of  a  remarkable  hemisphere 

Here,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  we  began 
the  movement  for  national  Independence  and 
freedom  from  foreign  rule  which  Is  still  the 
most   powerful   force  In  all   the  world 

Here,  despite  occasional  conflict,  we  have 
peacefully  shared  our  hemisphere  to  a  de- 
gree  unmatched   by  any   nations   anjrwhere. 

Here,  and  In  this  very  room  we  have  helped 
create  a  system  of  International  cooperation 
which  Franklin  Roosevelt  called  "the  oldest 
and  the  most  successful  association  of  sov- 
elgn   governments  anywhere   In   the   world." 

RICHNESS   IN   DIVERSITY 

Here  are  20  nations  who,  sharing  the  tra- 
ditions and  values  of  Western  civilization, 
are  bound  together  by  a  common  belief  in 
the  dignity  of  man 

Here  are  20  nations  who  have  no  desire  to 
Impose  a  single  Ideology  or  system  on  anyone 
else — who  believe  that  each  country  must 
follow  its  own  path  to  fulflllment  with  free- 
dom— who  take  strength  from  the  richness 
of  their  diversity. 

So  it  is  on  this — this  history  and  this 
accomplishment,  these  common  values  and 
this  common  restraint — that  we  base  our 
hope  for  our  future. 

Today  those  hopes  center  largely  on  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  that  you  are  all  so 
Interested  In. 

John  F  Kennedy  has  been  taken  from 
us 

The  Alliance,  however,  remains  a  source 
for  our  faith,  and  a  challenge  to  our  capac- 
ity. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  owes  much  to 
the  vision  of  President  Kennedy.  But  he 
understood  that  it  flows  from  the  desires 
and  ideas  of  those  In  each  of  our  countries 
who  seek  progress  with  freedom.  In  its 
councils  all  nations  sit  as  equals. 

This  is  the  special  significance  of  CIAP 
( Inter-American  Committee  for  the  Alliance 
for    Progress),     the    organization     that    we 
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honor  today  Through  it  the  Alliance  win 
now  be  guided  by  the  advice  and  the  wisdom 
of  men  from  throughout  the  hemUphere 

It  needs  and  Is  getting  the  best  leadershin 
that  our  contlnenU  have  to  offer  it  ^m 
such  leadership  In  Carlos  Sanz  de  SanU- 
marla — one  of  our  moat  distinguished  Amsr- 
leans. 

OFrornvtrmtB  opened 

In  the  last  3  years  we  have  built  a  struc- 
ture of  common  effort  designed  to  endure 
for  many  years. 

In  those  years  much  has  been  accom- 
pushed.  Throughout  Latin  America  oev 
schools  and  factories,  housing  and  hospitals 
have  opened  new  opportunities. 

Nations  have  Instituted  new  measures  of 
land  and  tax  reform,  education  expansion 
and  economic  stimulus  and  discipline. 

We  are  proud  of  these  achievements.  But 
as  we  take  pride  In  what  has  thus  far  been 
done,  our  minds  turn  to  the  great  unfinished 
business. 

Only  by  facing  these  shortcomings,  only 
by  fighting  to  overcome  them,  can  we  make 
our  Alliance  succeed  In  the  years  ahead. 

Let  me  make  clear  what  I  believe  in. 

They  are  not  failures  of  principle  or  fall- 
ures  of  belief.  The  Alliance's  basic  princi- 
ples of  economic  development,  of  social  Jus- 
tice, of  human  freedom  are  not  only  the  right 
path,  they  are  the  only  path  for  those  who 
believe  that  both  the  welfare  and  the  dignity 
of  man  can  advance  side  by  side 

To  those  who  prize  freedom  there  Just 
simply  Is  no  alternative  There  Is  no  magic 
formula  to  avoid  the  complex  and  sometimes 
painful  and  difficult  task  of  basic  social  re- 
form and  economic  advance. 

There  Is  no  simple  trick  that  will  trans- 
form despair  Into  hope,  that  will  turn  misery 
and  disease  Into  abundance  and  health. 

Those  who  think  that  the  path  of  progress 
In  this  hemisphere  will  be  easy  or  painless 
are  arousing  false  hojses  and  are  Inviting 
disappointment. 

VIGOR    rROM    CRITICISM 

The  criticism  which  can  give  us  new  vigor 
and  which  must  guide  us,  is  of  those  who 
share  our  beliefs,  but  offer  us  better  ways  to 
move  toward  better  goals. 

We  have  learned  much  about  the  difficul- 
ties and  the  flaws  of  our  Alliance  In  the  past 
3  years  We  must  today  profit  from  this 
experience. 

With  faith  in  our  principles,  with  pride  in 
our  achievements,  with  the  help  of  candid 
and  constructive  criticism,  we  are  now  pre- 
pared to  move  ahead  with  renewed  effort  and 
renewed  cor»fidence 

The  first  area  of  emphasis  is  increased  co- 
operation— among  ourselves,  with  other  na- 
tions, with  private  and   public  Institutions 

We  will  continue  our  efforts  to  protect 
producing  nations  against  disastrous  price 
changes  so  harmful  to  their  economies,  and 
consumers  against  short  supply  and  unfair 
price  rises. 

We  will  intensify  our  cooperation  In  the 
use  of  our  resources  In  the  process  of  de- 
velopment. CIAP  Itself  is  an  Important  step 
In  that  direction,  and  CIAP  has  our  full 
support. 

But  other  Institutions  as  well,  the  Inter- 
American  and  World  Bank,  the  private  foun- 
dations and  cooperatives,  the  savings  Insti- 
tutions and  sources  of  agricultural  credit, 
must.  In  every  country,  focus  their  energies 
on  the  efforts  to  overcome  the  massive  diffi- 
culties of  capital  ahortage,  and  hunger  and 
lack  of  adequate  educational  facilities. 

U.S.    PLEDGE    REArriRMED 

So  that  my  own  country's  participation 
In  this  cooperation  might  receive  needed 
leadership  and  direction,  I  have  given  Sec- 
retary Thomas  C.  Mann,  who  enjoys  my 
highest  confidence,  broad  responsibility  for 
our  role  In   the  Alliance. 

His  appointment  reflects  my  complete  de- 
termination to  meet  all  the  commitments  ol 
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K.  united  States  to  the  Alliance.  Our 
zL«t:  of  substantial  external  help  has  been 
■"^  t  in  the  past  and  my  administration 
iS  spare  no  effort  to  meet  it  in  the  future. 

And  my  confidence  is  reinforced  by  my 
Jlledee  that  the  people  of  the  United 
jSstes  also  support  that  commitment  to 
^,  fellow  Americans. 

We  urge  and  we  welcome  the  constructive 
^ntrlbutlon  of  developed  nations  outside 
^hemisphere.  We  believe  In  diversity  In 
iJr  modern  world  We  can  all  learn  from 
one  another. 

caolUl  technical  know-how,  access  to 
mwkets  fair  prices  for  basic  commodities. 
SToI  these  will  contribute  to  the  rapid  de- 
lelopment  which  U  the  goal  of  all  of  us. 

But  public  funds  are  not  enough.  We 
miMt  work  together  to  Insure  the  maximum 
MOt  private  capital  and  foreign.  Without 
[tgrowth  will  certainly  fall  far  behind. 

TALENT    or    CAPITAL 

Such  capital  will  respond  to  a  stable  pros- 
oect  of  fair  earnings  and  a  chance  to  create 
Sidly  needed  Industry  and  business  on  a 
—ponslble,  safe  and  sound  basis. 

Those  who  destroy  the  confidence  of  risk 
csoiul.  or  deny  It  a  chance  to  offer  its 
MCTKy  and  talent,  endanger  the  hopes  of 
ielr  people  for  a  more  abundant  life  because 
our  abundant  life  fiows  from  that  energy 
»nd  from  that  talent  that  we  have  given  a 

chance. 
The  second  area  of  emphasis  is  the  area  of 

•elf -help. 

Progress  cannot  be  created  by  forming  in- 
ternational organizations.  Progress  cannot 
be  imposed  by  foreign  countries.  Progress 
annot  be  purchased  with  large  amounts  of 
money  or  even  with  large  amounts  of  good- 
will 

Progress  In  each  country  depends  upon  the 
willingness  of  that  country  to  mobilize  its 
own  resources,  to  inspire  lU  own  people  to 
create  conditions  In  which  growth  can  and 
will  flourish. 

Por  although  help  can  come  from  with- 
out success  must  come  only  from  within. 
And  those  who  are  not  willing  to  do  t»at 
which  Is  unpopular  and  that  which  is  diffi- 
cult, will  not  achieve  that  which  Is  needed 
or  that  which  will  be  lasting. 

This  is  as  true  of  my  own  country's  fight 
sgalnft  poverty  and  racial  Injustice,  as  It  Is 
the  fight  of  others  against  hunger,  and  dis- 
ease and  Illiteracy,  the  ancient  enemies  of  all 
mankind. 

By  broadening  education  we  can  liberate 
new  talents  and  energies,  freeing  millions 
from  the  bonds  of  Illiteracy. 

COAL  OP  SOCIAL  JUSTICE 

Through  land  reform,  aimed  at  Increased 
production— taking  different  forms  In  each 
country— we  can  provide  those  who  till  the 
loU  with  self-respect  and  Increased  Income, 
and  each  country  with  Increased  production 
to  feed  the  hungry  and  to  strengthen  their 
economy. 

Pair  and  progressive  taxes,  effectively  col- 
lected, can  provide  the  resources  that  are 
needed  to  Improve  education  and  public 
health  conditions  and  the  social  structure 
that  Is  needed  for  economic  growth. 

Measures  ranging  from  control  of  inflation 
and  encouragement  of  exports,  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  deficits  in  public  enterprises,  can 
help  provide  the  basis  of  economic  stability 
and  growth  on  which  our  Alliance  can 
flourish. 

The  third  area  of  emphasis  is  the  pursuit 
of  social  Justice. 

Development  and  material  progress  are  not 
ends  In  themselves.  They  are  means  to  a 
better  life  and  means  to  an  increased  op- 
portunity for  us  all. 

They  are  the  means  for  each  to  contribute 
his  best  talents  and  each  to  contribute  his 
best  desires.  They  are  the  means  to  the  full 
dignity  of  man. 


Por  the  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  a  recog- 
nition that  the  claims  of  the  poor  and  op- 
pressed are  Just  claims.  It  Is  an  effort  to 
fulfill  those  claims  while — at  the  same  time — 
strengthening  democratic  society  and  main- 
taining the  liberty  of  man. 

So,  no  matter  how  great  our  progress.  It 
will  lack  meaning  unless  every  American, 
from  the  Indian  of  the  Andes  to  the  im- 
poverished farmer  of  Appalachia  can  share 
in  the  fruits  of  change  and  growth. 

Land  reform  tax  changes,  educational  ex- 
pansion, the  fight  against  disease,  all  con- 
tribute to  this  end. 

Everything  else  that  we  do  must  be  shaped 
by  these  guiding  principles.  In  these  areas — 
cooperation  and  self-help  and  social  Justice- 
new  emphasis  can  bring  us  closer  to  success. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  protect  the  Al- 
liance against  the  efforts  of  communism  to 
tear  down  all  that  we  are  building.  The  re- 
cent proof  of  Cuban  aggression  in  Venezuela 
Is  only  the  latest  evidence  of  those  inten- 
tions. We  will  soon  discuss  how  best  we  can 
meet  these  threats  to  the  Independence  of 
us  all.  But  I  now  today  assure  you  that  the 
full  power  of  the  United  States  Is  ready  to 
assist  any  country  whose  freedom  Is  threat- 
ened by  forces  dictated  from  beyond  the 
shores  of  this  continent. 

And  let  me  now  depart  for  a  moment  from 
my  main  theme  to  speak  of  the  differences 
that  have  developed  between  Panama  and 
the  United  States. 

Our  own  position  is  clear  and  It  has  been 
from  the  first  hour  that  we  learned  of  the 
disturbances.  The  United  States  will  meet 
with  Panama  any  time,  anywhere,  to  discuss 
anything,  to  work  together,  to  cooperate 
with  each  other,  to  reason  with  one  another, 
to  review  and  to  consider  all  of  our  problems 
together,  to  tell  each  other  all  our  opinions, 
all  our  desires,  and  all  our  concerns,  and  to 
aim  at  solutions  and  answers  that  are  fair 
and  Just  and  equitable  without  regard  to  the 
size  or  the  strength  or  the  wetdth  of  either 
nation. 

NO    MEETING    OF    MINDS 

We  don't  ask  Panama  to  make  any  pre- 
commltments  before  we  meet,  and  we  In- 
tend to  make  none.  Of  course,  we  cannot  be- 
gin on  this  work  until  diplomatic  relations 
are  resumed,  but  the  United  States  Is  ready 
today,  if  Panama  is  ready. 

As  of  this  moment,  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  has  been  a  genuine  meeting  of  the 
minds  between  the  two  Presidents  of  the 
two  countries  Involved. 

Press  reports  indicate  that  the  Government 
of  Panama  feels  that  the  language  which 
has  been  under  consideration  for  many  days 
commits  the  United  States  to  a  rewriting 
and  a  revision  of  the  1903  treaty.  We  have 
made  no  such  commitment  and  we  would  not 
think  of  doing  so  before  diplomatic  relations 
are  resumed  and  unless  a  fair  and  satisfac- 
tory adjustment  is  agreed  upon. 

Those  of  us  who  gathered  here  today  must 
realize  that  we  are  the  principal  guardians 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

But  the  Alliance  Is  not  here,  and  It  Is  not 
In  ofllce  buildings  and  It  is  not  in  meeting 
rooms  and  presidential  mansions  through- 
out the  hemisphere. 

The  Alliance  is  in  the  aspirations  of  mil- 
lions of  farmers  and  workers — of  men  with- 
out education,  of  men  without  hope — of 
poverty-stricken  families  whose  homes  are 
the  villages  and  the  cities  of  an  entire  con- 
tinent. 

STRUGGLE  FOR  DESTINY 

They  asked  simply  the  opportunity  to 
enter  into  the  world  of  progress  and  to  share 
In  the  growth  of  the  land. 

From  their  leaders,  from  us,  they  demand 
concern  and  compassion  and  dedicated 
leadership  and  dedicated  labor. 

I  am  confident  that  In  the  days  to  come 
we  will  be  able  to  meet  those  needs. 

It  will  not  be  an  easy  task.  The  barriers 
are  huge.     The  enemies  of  our  freedom  seek 


to  harass  us  at  every  turn.  We  are  engaged 
In  a  struggle  for  the  destiny  of  the  American 
republics. 

But  It  was  a  great  poet,  William  Butler 
Yeats,  who  reminded  us  that  there  was 
"doubt  If  any  nation  can  become  prosperous 
unless  It  has  national  faith." 

Our  Alliance  will  prosper  becavise,  I  be- 
lieve, we  do  have  that  faith — it  is  not  idle 
hope  but  the  same  faith  that  enabled  us  to 
nourish  a  new  civilization  In  these  spacious 
continents. 

And  in  that  New  World  we  will  carry  for- 
ward our  Alliance  for  Progress  In  such  a  way 
that  men  in  all  lands  will  marvel  at  the 
power  of  freedom  to  achieve  the  betterment 
of  man. 

Thank  you. 


ExHiBrr  2 

Text  or  Kennedy  Speech  on  U.S.  Latin  Aid, 
March   12,  1961 

One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years  ago  this 
week  the  United  States — stirred  by  the  heroic 
struggles  of  its  fellow  Americans — urged  the 
recognition  of  the  newly  independent  Latin 
American  Republics.  It  was  then,  at  the 
dawn  of  freedom  throughout  the  hemisphere, 
that  Bolivar  spoke  of  his  desire  to  see  the 
Americas  fashioned  Into  the  greatest  region 
in  the  world,  "greatest  not  so  much  by  virtue 
of  her  area  and  wealth,  as  by  her  freedom 
and  glory." 

Never — In  the  long  history  of  our  hemi- 
sphere— has  this  dream  been  nearer  to  ful- 
flllment— and  never  has  It  been  In  greater 
danger. 

The  genius  of  our  scientists  has  given  us 
the  tools  to  bring  abundance  to  our  land, 
strength  to  our  Industry,  and  knowledge  to 
our  young.  For  the  first  time  we  have  the 
capacity  to  strike  off  the  remaining  bonds 
of  poverty  and  Ignorance — to  free  our  people 
for  the  spiritual  and  Intellectual  fulflllment 
which  has  always  been  the  goal  of  ovir  civili- 
zation. 

MOMENT    or    OPPORTTINITT 

Yet  at  this  very  moment  of  maximum  op- 
portunity we  confront  the  same  forces  which 
have  Imperiled  America  throughout  Its  his- 
tory— the  alien  forces  which  once  again  seek 
to  impose  the  depotlsms  of  the  Old  World  on 
the  people  of  the  New. 

I  have  asked  you  to  come  here  today  so 
that  I  might  discuss  these  challenges  and 
these  dangers. 

We  meet  together  as  firm  and  ancient 
friends — united  by  history  and  experience, 
and  by  our  determination  to  advance  the 
values  of  American  civilization.  For  this 
New  World  of  ours  Is  not  merely  an  accident 
of   geography. 

Our  continents  are  bound  together  by  a 
common  history,  the  endless  exploration  of 
new  frontiers.  Our  nations  are  the  product 
of  a  common  struggle,  the  revolt  from  colo- 
nial rule.  And  our  people  share  a  common 
heritage,  the  quest  for  the  dignity  and  the 
freedom  of  man. 

The  revolutions  which  gave  us  birth  Ig- 
nited, in  the  words  of  Thomas  Paine,  "a 
spark  never  to  be  extinguished."  And  across 
vast,  turbulent  continents  these  American 
ideals  still  stir  man's  struggle  for  national 
independence  and  Individual  freedom. 

STRUGGLE   CONTINUES 

But  as  we  welcome  the  spread  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  to  other  lands,  we  must  also 
remember  that  our  own  struggle,  the  Revo- 
lution which  began  In  Philadelphia  In  1776, 
and  in  Caracas  in  1811,  Is  not  yet  flnlahed. 
Our  hemisphere's  mission  Is  not  yet  com- 
plete. Por  our  unfilled  task  Is  to  demon- 
strate to  the  entire  world  that  man's  unsat- 
isfied aspiration  for  economic  progress  and 
social  Justice  can  best  be  achieved  by  free 
men  working  within  a  framework  of  demo- 
cratic Institutions. 

If  we  can  do  this  In  our  own  hemisphere, 
and  for  our  own  people,  we  may  yet  realize 
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the  prophecy  of  the  great  Mexican  patriot. 
Benito  Juarez,  that  "democracy  la  the  destiny 
of  future  humanity  " 

Aa  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  let  me 
be  the  first  to  admit  that  we  North  Ameri- 
cans have  not  always  gasped  the  significance 
of  this  common  mission.  Just  as  It  is  also 
true  that  many  in  your  own  countries  have 
not  fully  understood  the  urgency  of  the  need 
to  lift  people  from  poverty  and  Ignorance  and 
despair  But  we  must  now  turn  from  these 
mistakes,  from  the  failures  and  the  mis- 
understanding of  the  past  to  a  future  full 
of  peril,  but  bright  with  hop>e. 

Throughout  Latin  America,  a  continent 
rich  in  resources  and  in  the  spiritual  and  cul- 
tural achievements  of  its  people,  millions  of 
men  and  women  suffer  the  dally  det^radations 
of  hunger  and  poverty  TTiey  lack  decent 
shelter  or  protection  from  disease.  Their 
children  are  deprived  of  the  education  or  the 
jobs  which  are  the  gateway  to  a  better  life. 
And  each  day  the  problem  grows  more  urgent. 

Population  growth  is  outpacing  economic 
growth,  low  living  standards  are  even  further 
endangered,  and  dl5contentment.  the  discon- 
tent of  a  people  who  know  that  abundance 
and  the  tools  of  progress  are  at  last  within 
their  reach,  that  discontent  is  growing  In 
the  words  of  Joe*  Pigueres.  "once  dormant 
peoples  are  struggling  upward  toward  the 
sun,  toward  a  better   life." 

rvTuia  or  ntEZDOM 

On  the  success  of  their  struggle,  on  our 
ability  to  bring  a  better  life  to  our  people, 
hinges  the  future  of  freedom  In  the  Americas 
and  throughout  the  world  To  fall  to  act.  to 
fall  to  devote  our  energies  to  econom'c  proc- 
ress  and  social  justice,  would  be  a  reproach 
to  the  spirit  of  our  civilization,  and  a  monu- 
mental fallttre  for  our  free  society 

But  If  we  are  to  meet  a  problem  so  stag- 
gering in  its  dimensions,  our  arproacb  must 
itself  be  bo'd.  an  approach  consistent  with 
the  majestic  concept  of  Operation  Pan 
America  Therefore,  I  have  called  on  all  the 
people  of  the  hemisphere  to  join  in  a  new 
alliance  for  progress,  "altanza  para  proTreso." 
a  vast  effort,  unparalleled  in  magnitude  and 
nobility  of  purpose,  to  satisfy  the  basic  needs 
of  the  American  people  for  homes,  work  and 
land,  health  and  schools,  "techo.  trabajo  y 
tlerra.  salud  y  escuela  " 

Plrst.  I  propoae  that  the  American  Repub- 
lics begin  on  a  vast  new  10-year  plan  for  the 
Americas,  a  p'an  to  transform  the  IMO's  into 
an  historic  decade  of  democratic  progress 

These  10  years  will  be  the  years  of  maxi- 
mum effort,  the  years  when  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles must  be  overcome,  the  years  when 
the  need  for  aaslstance  will  tx  the  greatest 

And  if  we  are  successful — if  our  effort  is 
bold  enough  and  determined  enough — then 
the  close  of  this  decade  will  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  in  the  American  experience. 
The  living  standards  of  every  American  fam- 
ily will  b?  on  the  rise — basic  education  will 
be  available  to  all — hunger  will  be  a  forgot- 
ten experience — the  need  for  massive  outside 
help  will  have  passed — most  nations  will  have 
entered  a  period  of  self-sustaining  growth — 
and — although  there  will  still  be  much  to 
do — every  American  Republic  will  be  the 
master  ot  its  own  revolution  of  hope  and 
progresB. 

Let  me  stress  that  only  the  determined 
efforts  of  the  American  nations  themselves 
can  bring  success  to  this  effort  They,  and 
they  alone,  can  mobilize  their  resources — en- 
list the  energies  of  their  people — and  modify 
their  social  patterns  so  that  all,  and  not  just 
a  prlvileeed  few,  share  In  the  fruits  of 
growth.  If  this  effort  is  made,  then  outside 
assistance  will  give  a  vital  imoetus  to  prog- 
ress— without  It.  no  amount  of  help  will  ad- 
vance the  welfare  of  the  people 

C.S     AID   IS   PI.ZI>OZD 

Thus.  If  the  countries  of  Latin  America  are 
ready  to  do  their  part — as  I  am  sure  they 


are — then  I  b<~lteve  that  the  United  States, 
for  its  part,  should  help  provide  resources 
of  a  scope  and  magnitude  sufficient  to  make 
this  bold  development  program  a  success — 
just  as  we  helped  provide  resources  adequate 
to  help  rebuild  the  economies  of  Western 
Europe  For  only  an  effort  of  towering 
dimension  can  Insure  fulfillment  of  oiu-  plan 
for  a  decade  of  progress 

Second.  I  will  shortly  request  a  ministe- 
rial meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Economic 
and  Social  Council — a  meeting  at  which  we 
can  begin  the  massive  planning  effort  which 
will  be  the  head  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

For  if  our  Alliance  is  to  succeed  each  Latin 
nation  must  formulate  long-range  plans  for 
Its  own  development — plans  which  establish 
targets  and  priorities — insure  monetary 
stability — establish  the  machinery  for  vital 
social  change— stimulate  private  activity  and 
initiative — and  provide  for  a  maximum  na- 
tional effort.  These  plans  will  be  the  founda- 
tion of  our  development  effort  and  the  basis 
for  the  allocation  of  outside  resources. 

A  greatly  strengthened  Inter -American 
Economic  and  Social  Council— working  with 
the  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America 
and  the  Inter-American  E)cvelopment  Bank — 
can  assemble  the  leading  economists  and 
experts  of  the  hemisphere  to  help  each  coun- 
try devise  its  own  development  plan — and 
provide  a  continuing  review  of  economic 
progress  in  the  hemisphere. 

ASKS  rOK  SSOO   MILLION 

Third.  I  have  Just  signed  a  request  to 
the  Congees  for  $500  million  as  a  first  step 
in  fulfilling  the  Act  of  BogoU.  This  is  the 
first  large-scale  Inter-American  effort  to  at- 
tack the  social  barriers  which  block  eco- 
nomic progress  The  money  will  be  used  to 
combat  Illiteracy — Improve  the  productivity 
and  use  of  land — wipe  out  diseaae— attack 
archaic  tax  and  land-tenure  structures — pro- 
vide educational  opportunities — and  offer  a 
broad  range  of  projects  designed  *o  make  the 
benefits  of  increasing  abundance  available 
to  all.  We  will  begin  to  commit  these  funds 
as  soon  as  they  are  appropriated. 

Fourth,  we  must  support  all  economic  in- 
tegration which  is  a  genuine  step  toward 
larger  markete  and  greater  competitive 
opportunity  The  fragmentation  of  South 
Arnericon  economies  is  a  serious  barrier  to 
Industrial  growth.  Projects  such  as  the  Cen- 
tral American  Common  Market  and  free 
trade  areas  In  South  America  can  help  to 
remove  this  obstacle 

Fifth,  the  United  States  Is  ready  to  co- 
operate in  serious,  case-by-caae  examina- 
tions of  commodity  market  problems.  Fre- 
quent violent  changes  in  commodity  prices 
seriously  Injure  the  economies  of  many  Latin 
nations — draining  their  resources  and  stulti- 
fying their  growth  Together  we  must  find 
practical  methods  of  bringing  an  end  to  this 
pattern. 

NXW  rOOD   AID  PLANNKD 

Sixth,  we  will  immediately  step  up  our 
food  for  p>eace  emergency  program — help  es- 
tablish food  reserves  in  areas  of  recurrent 
drought — provide  school  lunches  and  offer 
feed  grains  for  use  In  rural  development. 
For  hungry  men  and  women  cannot  wait  for 
economic  discufsions  or  diplomatic  meet- 
ings— their  need  is  urgent — and  their  hunger 
rests  heavily  on  the  conscience  of  their 
fellow  men. 

Seventh,  all  the  people  of  the  hemisphere 
must  be  allowed  to  share  In  the  expanding 
wonders  of  modern  science — wonders  which 
have  captured  man's  imagination — chal- 
lenged the  powers  of  his  mind — and  given 
him  the  tools  for  rapid  progress.  I  invite 
Latin  American  scientists  to  work  with  us 
In  new  projects  in  fields  such  as  medicine 
and  agriculture,  physics  and  astronomy — 
to  help  plan  for  regional  research  laborato- 
ries   In    these    and    other    fields — and    to 


strengthen    cooperation    between    American 
universities  and  laboratories. 

We  also  Intend  to  expand  our  sclena 
teacher-tralniug  programs  to  Include  Latin 
American  instructors — to  assUt  in  esUbUsh 
ing  such  programs  in  other  American  coua- 
tries — and  translate  and  make  available 
revolutionary  new  teaching  materials  in 
physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  mathemat- 
ics— so  that  the  young  of  all  nations  may 
contribute  their  skllU  to  the  advance  at 
science. 

Eighth,  we  must  rapidly  expand  the  train- 
ing of  those  needed  to  man  the  economiei 
of  rapidly  developing  countries  Thu  meam 
expanded  technical  training  programs— for 
which  the  Peace  Corps  will  be  available 
wherever  needed.  It  also  means  assistance 
to  Latin  American  universities  graduate 
schools,   and   research    institutes. 

COOPXXATION    IS    UaCD 

We  welcome  proposals  In  Central  America 
for  Intimate  cooperation  in  higher  educa- 
tion— cooperation  which  may  achieve  a  re- 
gional effort  of  increased  effectiveness  and 
excellence.  We  are  ready  to  help  fill  the 
gap  in  trained  manpower — realizing  that  our 
ultimate  goal  must  be  a  basic  education 
for  all  who  wish  to  learn. 

Ninth,  we  reaffirm  our  pledge  to  come  to 
the  defense  of  any  American  nation  whose 
Independence  is  endangered  As  confldenct 
in  the  collective  security  system  of  the  OAS 
(Organization  of  American  States)  spreadi 
it  will  be  possible  to  devote  to  constructive 
use  a  major  share  of  those  resotucss  nov 
spent  on  instruments  of  war.  Even  nov- 
as the  Government  of  Chile  has  said— the 
time  has  come  to  take  the  first  steps  towanl 
sensible  limitations  of  arms.  And  the  neir 
generation  of  military  leaders  has  shows 
an  Increasing  awareness  that  armies  cannot 
only  defend  their  countries — they  can  help 
to  build  them. 

Tenth,  we  invite  our  friends  in  Latin 
America  to  contribute  to  the  enrichment  o( 
life  and  culture  In  the  United  States  We 
need  teachers  of  your  literature  and  history 
and  tradition — opportunities  for  our  youni 
people  to  study  in  your  universities — accssi 
to  your  music,  your  art.  and  the  great 
thought  of  your  great  philosophers.  For  «• 
know  we  have  much  to  learn. 

In  this  way  you  can  help  bring  a  full* 
spiritual  and  Intellectual  life  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States — and  contribute  to  un- 
derstanding and  mutual  respect  among  the 
nations  of  the  hemisphere 

With  steps  such  as  these  we  propose  to 
complete  the  revolution  of  the  Americas — to 
build  a  hemisphere  where  all  men  can  hope 
for  the  same  high  standard  of  living — and 
all  can  live  out  their  lives  in  dignity  and  in 
freedom. 

To  achieve  this  goal  political  freedom  must 
accompany  material  progress  Our  Alllanes 
fcH'  Progress  is  an  alliance  of  free  govern- 
ments— and  It  must  work  to  eliminate  tyr- 
anny from  a  hemisphere  In  which  it  has  no 
rightful  place  Therefore  let  us  express  our 
special  friendship  to  the  people  of  Cuba  and 
the  Dominican  Republic — and  the  hope  that 
they  will  soon  rejoin  the  society  of  freemen 
uniting  with  us  in  our  common  effort. 

This  political  freedom  must  be  accom- 
panied by  social  change.  For  unless  neces- 
sary social  reforms,  Including  land  and  tax 
reforms,  are  freely  made — unless  we  broaden 
the  opportunity  of  all  our  people — unle« 
the  great  mass  of  Americans  share  in  increas- 
ing prosperity — then  our  alliance,  our  revolu- 
tion, and  our  dream  will  have  failed 

But  we  call  for  social  change  by  freemen- 
change  In  the  spirit  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson,  of  Bolivar  and  San  Martin  and 
Marti — not  change  which  seeks  to  impose  on 
men  tyrannies  which  we  cast  out  a  century 
and  a  half  ago.  Our  motto  is  what  It  bat 
always  been — "Progress,  yes.  Tyranny,  no."— 
"Progresso.  al.   TlraiUa.  no." 
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CHALLENGE    mOM    WITHIN 

But  our  greatest  challenge  comes  from 
within— the  task  of  creating  an  American 
civilization  where  spiritual  and  cultural 
values  are  strengthened  by  an  ever-broaden- 
ing l>ase  of  material  advance — where  within 
the  rich  diversity  of  iU  own  traditions,  each 
nation  is  free  to  follow  its  own  path  to 
progress. 

The  completion  of  this  will,  of  course,  re- 
quire the  efforts  of  all  the  governments  of 
the  hemisphere.  But  the  efforts  of  govern- 
ments alone  will  never  t>e  enough.  In  the 
end.  the  people  must  help  themselves. 

And  so  I  say  to  the  men  and  women  of 
the  Americas — to  the  campeslno  in  the  fields, 
to  the  obrero  In  the  cities,  to  the  estudlante 
in  the  schools — prepare  your  mind  and  heart 
for  the  task  ahead — call  forth  yoxir  strength 
of  will  and  body — and  let  each  devote  his 
energies  to  the  betterment  of  all  so  that  your 
children  and  your  children's  children  will 
nnd  an  ever  richer  and  a  freer  life. 

Let  us  once  against  transform  the  Ameri- 
can Continents  into  a  vast  crucible  of  revo- 
lutionary ideas  and  efforts — a  tribute  to  the 
power  of  the  creative  energies  of  freemen — 
an  example  to  all  the  world  that  liberty  and 
progress  walk  hand  In  hand.  Let  vis  once 
again  awaken  our  American  revolution  until 
it  guides  the  struggles  of  people  everywhere — 
not  with  an  imperialism  of  force  or  fear — 
but  the  rule  of  courage  and  freedom  and 
hope  for  the  future  of  man. 


EQUAL   JUSTICE   FOR  THE   POOR, 
TOO 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  an  ar- 
ticle in  last  Sunday  s  New  York  Times 
magazine  deserves  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  every  person  concerned 
with  the  relationship  of  poverty  and 
criminal  justice.  The  article,  entitled 
"Equal  Justice  for  the  Poor,  Too,"  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  James  Madison  lecture 
given  recently  by  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg 
at  the  New  York  University  School  of 
Law. 

The  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964, 
which  I  introduced  and  which  has  been 
passed  by  both  Houses  and  is  now  pend- 
ing in  conference,  represents  a  major 
step  in  assuring  equal  justice  for  the 
poor.  In  addition  to  affording  adequate 
representation  in  Federal  courts  to  ac- 
cused persons  with  insufficient  funds,  the 
bill  provides  investigative,  expert,  and 
other  services  necessary  to  an  adequate 
defense.  Through  the  availability  of 
these  resources,  many  of  the  disadvan- 
tages cited  by  Justice  Goldberg  which 
exist  for  the  accused  who  is  financially 
unable  to  protect  his  interests  will 
largely  be  overcome. 

Another  critical  problem  discussed  in 
the  article  is  the  matter  of  the  admin- 
istration of  bail  in  our  Federal  courts. 
I  am  gratified  to  note,  in  that  regard, 
the  announcement  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  that  a  National  Bail  Confer- 
ence will  be  held  in  Washington  on  May 
27-28,  1964.  The  careful  factfinding  ap- 
proach which  is  the  purpose  and  design 
of  the  conference  will  undoubtedly  in- 
sure some  practical  answers  to  the  acute 
problems  created  by  the  requirement  of 
bail  bonds  of  those  who  do  not  have  suffi- 
cient funds  to  guarantee  their  appear- 
ance in  court. 

The  evidence  is  plain  that  a  dispro- 
portionate number  of  accused  persons, 
otherwise  qualified  for  release,  remain 
in  jail  prior  to  trial  simply  because  they 


are  poor.  This  inequity  requires  a  rem- 
edy which  the  long-range  results  of  the 
National  Bail  Conference  can  furnish. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  this  article  by  Jus- 
tice Goldberg  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Equal  Jusnci  fob  the  Poor,  Too 
(By  Arthur  J.  Goldberg) 
In  theory,  all  Americans  charged  with  a 
crime  are.  so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned, 
equal  before  the  bar  of  Justice  in  every  Amer- 
ican court.  This  is  guaranteed  by  the  "due 
process"  and  the  "equal  protection"  clauses 
to  the  Constitution,  and  the  inspiration 
comes  from  the  Bible:  "You  shall  do  no  in- 
justice in  judgment;  you  shall  not  be  partial 
to  the  poor  or  defer  to  the  great,  but  In 
righteousness  shall  you  judge  your  neigh- 
bor." Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of 
many  State  courts  take  oaths  to  "do  equal 
justice  to  the  poor  and  to  the  rich." 

Unfortunately,  despite  all  these  guaran- 
tees and  safeguards,  the  poor  often  meet 
with  less  than  the  same  justice  as  the  rich 
(or  reasonably  well  off)  in  our  courts.  As 
Justice  Black  has  stated,  "There  can  be  no 
equal  justice  where  the  kind  of  trial  a  man 
gets  depends  on  the  amount  of  money  he 
has." 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  problems 
of  equal  criminal  justice  extend  to  the  near- 
poor  and  the  average  wage  earner  as  well  as 
the  indigent,  and  that  such  problems  begin 
well  before  trial  and  continue  after  the 
appeal. 

When  the  police  conduct  a  roundup  of 
"suspects,"  they  generally  do  so  In  poor 
neighborhoods,  rarely  in  middle-class  com- 
munities. As  a  result,  more  poor  than  rich 
are  arrested  for  crimes  they  did  not  commit. 
We  do  not  know  how  many  of  these  people 
lose  or  fall  to  obtain  Jobs  because  of  an  "ar- 
rest record"  resulting  from  guiltless  Involve- 
ment in  such  episodes.  Nor  do  we  know  how 
many  poor  people  are  even  aware  of  their 
rights  in  such  situations:  for  example,  their 
right  to  consult  an  attorney,  to  sue  for  false 
arrest,  or  to  have  their  arrest  records  ex- 
punged (In  jurisdictions  which  have  pro- 
cedures permitting  this).  Moreover.  i>sy- 
chologlsts  and  sociologists  tell  us  that  young 
people  who  are  close  to  choosing  criminal 
identities  may  have  this  choice  confirmed 
by  their  repeated  treatment  as  criminal 
types. 

After  arrest,  the  accused  who  Is  poor  must, 
often  await  the  disposition  of  his  case  in 
Jail  because  of  his  inability  to  raise  ball, 
while  the  accused  who  can  afford  ball  is  free 
to  return  to  his  family  and  his  job.  Equally 
important,  he  is  free  during  the  critical 
period  between  arrest  and  trial  to  help  his 
attorney  with  the  Investigation  and  prep- 
aration of  his  defense.  In  a  recent  case  a 
defendant  was  imprisoned  well  over  2  years 
between  the  time  he  was  arrested  and  the 
time  he  was  ultimately  acquitted  on  appeal, 
solely  because  he  could  not  raise  the  small 
amount  of  money  necessary  for  ball.  This 
Is  an  example  of  justice  denied,  of  a  man 
imprisoned  for  no  reason  other  than  his 
poverty. 

In  preparing  for  trial  the  lawyer  appointed 
to  represent  an  accused  who  is  without  funds 
generally  has  few,  if  any,  of  the  investigatory 
resources  available  to  the  prosecution  or  to 
an  accused  with  means.  He  may  also  be 
limited  in  his  ability  to  subpena  necessary 
witnesses  to  appear  at  trial.  Under  the 
present  Federal  rule,  for  example,  a  defend- 
ant with  means  may  automatically  obtain 
all  necessary  subpenas  by  simply  paying  a 
fee  and  designating  the  desired  witness.  A 
defendant  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  fee. 
however,   must  submit  a  detailed   affidavit 


stating  why  he  needs  the  witness  and  indi- 
cating the  substance  of  the  expected  testi- 
mony. 

Thus,  as  a  price  for  obtaining  the  testi- 
mony of  a  witness,  the  accused  without 
means  must  do  something  not  required 
either  of  the  Government  or  of  an  accused 
with  means:  he  must  disclose  his  case  in 
advance.  This  result  might  Indeed  be  de- 
sirable if  disclosure  were  required  of  all 
parties  to  a  criminal  case.  But  fundamental 
fairness  and  equality  would  seem  to  dictate 
that  this  should  not  be  exacted  alone  from 
an  Indigent  as  the  price  of  exercising  his 
sixth  amendment  right  to  obtain  the  testi- 
mony of  necessary  witnesses. 

After  conviction,  the  defendant's  finan- 
cial condition  may  have  a  significant  effect 
on  whether  he  is  placed  on  probation  or  sent 
to  the  penitentiary,  on  whether  and  when 
he  Is  paroled  from  the  penitentiary,  and  on 
whether  he  continues  to  remain  at  liberty. 
Probation  and  parole  frequently  depend 
upon  the  availability  of  a  Job  and/or  of 
psychiatric  treatment.  These  conditions  can, 
of  course,  be  met  and  maintained  more  easily 
by  one  who  has  means  than  by  one  who 
does  not. 

The  alternative  fine /imprisonment  penalty 
still  frequently  Imposed  for  petty  offenses 
may  also  be  unfair  to  the  defendant  without 
means.  The  "choice"  of  paying  $100  fine  or 
spending  30  days  in  jail  Is  really  no  choice  at 
all  to  the  person  who  cannot  raise  HOC.  The 
resulting  Imprisonment  is  no  more  or  no 
less  than  Imprisonment  for  being  poor,  a 
doctrine  which  I  trust  this  Nation  has  long 
since  outgrown.  Concern  has  even  been  ex- 
pressed that  the  most  serious  penalty  of  all — 
death — Is  imposed  with  disproportionate 
frequency  on  the  poor.  Warden  Lawes,  who 
witnessed  the  execution  of  many  Sing  Sing 
Inmates,  remarked: 

"If  a  wealthy  man,  or  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
man  kills,  he  Is  Insane  or  deranged  and 
usually  either  goes  scot  free  or  to  an  Insane 
asylum.  If  a  poor  and  friendless  man  kills, 
he  is  a  sane  man  who  committed  willful 
murder  for  which  he  must  die." 

Regrettably,  there  are  still  on  our  statute 
books  some  substantive  laws  which  In  prac- 
tice tend  to  operate  unequally  against  the 
poor.  The  vagrancy  laws  are  an  example  In 
point.  Anatole  Prance  would  surely  have 
said :  "The  law  In  Its  majestic  equality  for- 
bids the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor"  from  being 
able-bodied  persons  without  visible  means 
of  support  who  do  not  seek  employment  and 
who  are  unable  to  account  for  their  lawful 
presence.  These  laws,  as  Justice  Douglas  has 
observed,  make  It  a  crime  to  be  poor,  down- 
trodden and  unemployed.  This  Is  reminis- 
cent of  Butler's  "Erewhon."  where  it  was  a 
felony  to  be  afflicted  with  pulmonary  con- 
sumption. 

Without  Intimating  any  view  on  whether 
the  "equal  protection"  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution has  any  voice  on  these  and  similar 
problems,  I  will  say  that  the  courts  and  other 
organs  of  Government,  t)oth  State  and  Fed- 
eral, have  not  brought  their  Ingenuity  suf- 
ficiently to  bear  on  these  crucial  areas  of 
equal  Justice.  In  some  States,  as  In  the 
Federal  Government,  the  high  courts  have 
power  to  supervise  the  administration  of 
criminal  Justice.  This  is  a  source  of  power 
from  which  much  good  can  flow,  as  demon- 
strated by  some  recent  decisions  of  our  Court, 
the  Federal  courts  of  appeals,  and  some  State 
courts  In  the  area  of  equal  criminal  Justice. 
Certainly  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  have  ample  powers  to  remedy  these 
injustices. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world — Indeed,  In 
many  parts  of  this  country  when  men  of 
means  are  Involved — arrests  are  made  when- 
ever possible  In  a  dignified  manner.  The 
accused  is  notified  that  he  Is  being  Inves- 
tigated, and  he  Is  called  to  police  headquar- 
ters by  a  summons  rather  than  bodily  ar- 
rest.   I    am    not   suggesting   that   this    can 
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be  done  In  every  case,  but  It  certainly  can 
and  should  be  done  In  many. 

Recent  studies  In  the  area  of  ball  have 
Indicated  that  If  carefully  screened  defend- 
ants are  released  jsendlng  trial  on  their  own 
recognizance  and  treated  with  dignity,  they 
win  appear  at  trial.  Think  of  the  needless 
waste — to  the  Individual,  the  family  and  the 
community — every  time  a  responsible  perion 
presumed  by  law  to  be  Innocent  Is  kept  In 
jail  awaiting  trial  solely  because  he  Is  un- 
able to  raise  ball  money 

Careful  screening  and  release  without  ball 
should  be  made  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  throughout  the  country.  Again. 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  release  without  ball 
should  be  allowed  In  every  case  but  It  should 
be  permitted  whenever  feasible. 

The  right  to  counsel  at  trial  and  on  appeal 
may  prove  hollow  If  appointed  counsel  Is 
not  armed  with  the  tools  of  advocacy — In- 
vestigatory resources,  expert  witnesses,  sub- 
pena.  trial  transcript.  If  the  right  to  covin- 
sel  Is  to  be  given  meaningful  content,  and 
If  our  adversary  process  Is  to  retain  Its 
vitality,  the  appointed  attorney,  like  the  re- 
tained attorney,  must  be  permitted  to  per- 
form as  an  advocate.  Courts  are  not  with- 
out sources  to  achieve  this  end. 

In  a  recent  California  case,  for  example, 
the  State  supreme  court  held  that  If  "the 
attorney  Is  not  given  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  ascertain  facts  surrounding  the 
charged  crime  so  he  can  prepare  a  proper 
defense,  the  accused's  basic  right  to  ef- 
fective representation  would  be  denied." 
Some  courts  have  held  that  the  right  to  ef- 
fective representation  Includes  Interpreters, 
accountants  and  other  needed  medical  and 
scientific  aids.  If  representation  Is  to  be  as 
effective  for  poor  as  for  rich.  It  follows  that 
services  necessary  to  make  this  right  effec- 
tive must  be  supplied  at  Government  ex- 
pense to  those  unable  to  afford  them. 

The  Government  should  also  assume  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  responsibility  for  assuring  the 
poor  equal  access  to  probation  and  parole. 
It  could,  for  example,  provide  facilities 
which  would  enable  the  parolee  without 
means  to  obtain  outpatient  psychiatric 
treatment  without  being  Institutionalized 
and  losing  his  Job — a  privilege  heretofore 
reserved  exclusively  for  the  wealthy. 

It  could  also  experiment  with  the  Idea  of 
the  halfway  house,  a  system  under  which 
convicted  criminals  might  be  released  from 
prison  and  still  remain  under  the  care  and 
responsibility  of  the  Government  until  they 
have  reestablished  their  roots  In  the  com- 
munity and  have  found  decent  Jobs. 

Our  concern,  moreover,  should  not  be 
limited  to  the  very  poor  alone.  The  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  in  Its  recent  report 
to  the  President  designated  the  $3,000  an- 
nual family  Income  mark  as  the  boundary  of 
poverty.  A  family  of  four  earning  this 
amount,  if  it  spent  a  mere  %b  per  person  a 
week  for  food  and  •800  a  year  for  shelter 
for  the  family,  would  have  less  than  125  a 
week  for  clothing,  transportation,  school 
supplies,  homefurnlshlngs.  medical  care. 
Insurance,  and  everything  else.  It  is  clear 
that  if  any  member  of  the  almost  10  million 
American  families  which  at  Into  this  cate- 
gory were  accused  of  a  serious  crime  he  could 
not  begin  to  raise  the  funds  necessary  for 
an  adequate  defense. 

But.  what  about  the  family  earning  $4,000 
or  even  15.000?  I  would  doubt  whether  half 
of  the  families  in  this  affluent  country  could 
today  afford  an  adequate  defense  if  one  of 
their  members  were  accused  of  a  serious 
crime.  Perhaps  they  could  raise  sufficient 
money  for  bail  or  even  for  a  trial  lawyer,  but 
what  about  an  investigator,  a  psychiatrist 
or  an  expert  in  ballistics  or  handwriting: 
and  what  about  a  complete  transcript  to 
prepare  an  appeal  and  the  prosecution  of 
the  appeal  Itself? 

This  Is  a  situation  that  actually  does  con- 
front many,  many  of  our  families  each  year. 
It    was    recently   estimated    that    "annually 


more  than  a  million  persons  stand  before 
our  Judges  for  sentencing  after  conviction." 
Pew  of  these  people  fit  the  misleading  stereo- 
type of  the  wealthy  lawbreaker  well  equipped 
to  confront  the  legal  process. 

Here,  we  can  learn  much  from  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  The  services  provided 
there  are  made  available  to  all  accuised  per- 
sons. No  test  of  financial  capacity  is  ap- 
plied as  a  condition  of  receiving  them.  Far 
more  than  the  provision  of  counsel  is  en- 
compassed within  these  systems  For  ex- 
ample. In  preparing  the  defense,  the  ap- 
pointed lawyer  may  make  use  of  government 
laboratories  and  consult  with  Its  experts. 
If  the  accused  Is  acquitted  no  effort  Is  made 
to  collect  the  cost  of  defense  regardless  of 
the  defendant's  means.  If  he  Is  convicted 
some  of  the  countries  inquire  into  his  means 
and  if  found  financially  able  he  Is  charged 
with  some  or  all  of  the  costs  of  his  defense. 
In  at  least  one  country  no  effort  is  made  to 
establish  the  means  of  the  defendant  or  to 
charge  him  with  costs  even  If  he  is  con- 
victed. 

Even  if  we  choose  not  to  go  as  far  as  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  we  should  certainly 
consider  adopting  procedures  whereby  per- 
sons erroneously  charged  with  a  crime  could 
be  reimbursed  for  their  expenditures  In  de- 
fending against  the  charge.  Without  such 
procedures,  acquittal  may  often  be  almost  as 
ruinous  to  the  defendant  and  his  family  as 
conviction. 

At  the  very  least,  we  should  extend  our 
provision  of  free  legal  services  In  criminal 
cases  to  Include  many  hard-working  people 
who.  although  not  Indigent,  cannot,  without 
extraordinary  sacrifice,  raise  sufficient  funds 
to  defend  themselves  or  members  of  their 
families  against  a  criminal  charge. 

Whenever  the  Government  considers  ex- 
tending a  needed  service  to  those  accused  of 
crime,  the  question  arises:  But  what  about 
the  victim?  We  should  confront  the  prob- 
lem of  the  victim  directly;  his  burden  is  not 
alleviated  by  denying  necessary  services  to 
the  accused.  Many  countries  throughout 
the  world,  recognizing  that  crime  Is  a  com- 
munity problem,  have  designed  systems  for 
government  compensation  of  victims  of 
crime  Serious  consideration  of  this  ap- 
proach Is  long  overdue  here.  The  victim  of 
a  robbery  or  an  assault  has  been  dented  the 
"protection"  of  the  laws  In  a  very  real  sense, 
and  society  should  assume  some  responsi- 
bility for  making  him  whole. 

These  are  but  a  few — Indeed  a  very  few — 
of  the  areas  In  which  equal  Justice  Is  lack- 
ing There  are  many  others.  It  Is  said  that 
the  Government  cannot  be  expected  to  equal- 
ize all  economic  disparities.  Of  course  it 
cannot,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  it  should 
not  try  to  eliminate  disparities  in  certain 
critical  areas  like  criminal  Justice  The  real 
question,  as  put  by  the  Attorney  General's 
Committee  on  Poverty  and  the  Administra- 
tion of  Federal  Criminal  Justice,  is:  "Has 
government  done  all  that  can  be  reason- 
ably required  of  It  •  •  •  to  render  the  pov- 
erty of  the  litigant  an  Irrelevancy?" 

In  all  candor,  we  must  confess  that  Gov- 
ernment In  this  country — both  State  and 
Federal — has  not  done  all  that  can  reason- 
ably be  required  Equal  criminal  Justice 
for  rich  and  poor  alike  is  one  of  the  few  areas 
where  our  country  follows  rather  than  leads. 
If  it  is  true  that  "the  quality  of  a  nation's 
civilization  can  be  largely  measured  by  the 
methods  it  uses  In  the  enforcement  of  Its 
criminal  law."  then  this  situation  cannot 
long  he  tolerated.  We  must  lead  in  equal- 
ity If  we  are  to  continue  to  lead  in  liberty. 
But.  while  we  are  making  efforts  to  equalize 
the  treatment  of  rich  and  poor  in  the  crim- 
inal process,  we  must  remember  that  the 
criminal  process  Is  but  one  tree  In  a  forest  of 
poverty. 

Every  criminologist  will  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  this  linkage  between  poverty  and 
crime.    The  great  bulk  of  our  prison  popula- 


tion comes  from  the  ranks  of  the  econom 
Ically  underprivileged.  A  root  cause  of  crime 
is  economic  distress  and  Its  byproducts- 
illiteracy  and  Ignorance.  If  we  are  to  make 
Inroads  on  crime  and  delinquency,  therefore 
we  must  as  a  government  and  people  make 
Inroads  on  poverty  In  America. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's committee  was  a  milestone  which 
promises  to  have  continued  Influence.  The 
Justice  Department  is  carrying  through 
many  of  the  suggestions  made  in  that  re- 
port, and  Congress  now  has  under  coiuid- 
eratlon  a  major  Item  of  legislation  emanat- 
ing from  it. 

The  Manhattan  bail  project,  conducted  in 
part  under  the  auspices  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  also  holds  great  promise. 
And  in  the  District  of  Columbia  the  entire 
problem  of  ball  Is  being  rethought;  Just  a 
few  weeks  ago  the  first  experiment  was  con- 
ducted In  releasing  an  accused  on  his  own 
recognizance  pending  trial. 

In  New  Haven.  Conn.,  a  "neighborhood  so- 
cial legal  program"  has  been  put  into  opera- 
tion In  an  effort  to  confront  the  basic  social, 
economic,  and  educational  roots  of  legal 
problems.  A  team — consisting  of  a  social 
worker,  a  lawyer,  and  an  Investigator — Is 
assigned  to  a  poor  neighborhood  In  an  effort 
to  uncover  and  deal  with  the  causes  of  the 
legal  problems  at  their  soiu-ces  rather  than 
at  the  litigation  stage. 

This  pioneer  program  recognizes  that  prob- 
lems of  poverty  cut  across  the  conceptual 
lines  dividing  criminal  from  civil  cases,  and 
that  the  poor  person  must  be  made  aware 
of  his  legal  rights  and  obligations — whether 
they  be  in  signing  a  lease,  executing  a  credit 
agreement,  settling  a  domestic  dispute  or 
paying  taxes — before  he  can  be  expected  to 
participate  In  the  community  as  a  fully 
responsible  citizen.  Programs  of  this  sort 
hold  great  promise,  especially  for  our  urban 
population  centers. 

Our  substantive  criminal  law  is  also  un- 
dergoing much  needed  revamping,  prompted 
in  part  by  the  American  Law  Institute's 
model  penal  code.  More  attention  is  being 
paid  in  our  law  schools  as  well  to  this  long- 
neglected  area.  The  practice  of  criminal  law 
is  again  becoming  as  respected  as  It  was  at 
the  time  of  the  Constitution  and  through- 
out our  early  history,  when  it  was  engaged 
in  by  men  like  John  Adams.  Daniel  Webster 
and  Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  is  hoped  that  many  more  established 
lawyers  will  bring  their  experience,  and  that 
many  more  young  law  graduates  will  bring 
the  most  recent  academic  developments,  to 
bear  on  the  problems  of  Justice.  The  wide- 
spread participation  of  the  bar  in  the  crimi- 
nal process,  which  will  result  from  the  Su- 
preme Court's  recent  decisions  holding  that 
all  criminal  defendants,  must,  upon  request. 
be  afforded  representation  at  trial  and  on 
appeal,  will  bring  the  present  Inequalities 
of  the  criminal  process  more  forcefully  to 
the  attention  of  the  bar.  This  in  itself  Is 
desirable,  for  awareness  of  a  problem  is  the 
first  and  most  important  step  toward  solu- 
tion. 
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WHY  WE  LOVE  THE  IRISH 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  scheduled  to  address  the  National 
University  of  Ireland  Club  this  evening, 
St.  Patricks  Day,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
in  New  York  City.  Most  regrettably  my 
duties  as  floor  manager  of  the  civil  rights 
bill  forced  me  to  cancel  this  engagement 
at  the  last  moment.  Nevertheless  I  wish 
the  record  to  contain  the  remarks  which 
I  had  prepared  for  delivery  on  this  St. 
Patrick's  Day.  1964.  My  remarks  deal 
with  the  trials  of  old  Ireland  and  the 
sunazing  rebirth  of  this  great  nation  in 
the  20th  century.    It  was  a  remarkable 


story  of  a  nation  which  has  given  the 
world  much;  perhaps  the  greatest  gift 
to  this  Nation  was  the  family  of  our  late 
and  beloved  President.  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy.  His  gifted  personality  and  in- 
tellect were  a  magic  blend  of  his  Irish- 
Catholic  heritage  and  his  American  cul- 
ture His  life  and  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  his  ancestral  descendants  in  Ireland 
leave  little  doubt  as  to  why  we  love  the 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks which  I  would  have  delivered  this 
evening  at  the  St.  Patricks  Day  banquet 
of  the  National  University  of  Ireland 
Club  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ADDRESS  TO  THI  NATIONAL  UNIVERSFTT  OF  IRE- 

ukND  CLUB  or  New  York  by  Senator  Htj- 
BiRT  H.  Humphret,  March  17,  1964 
I  cannot  begin  to  address  you  without  say- 
ing what  fills  my  mind  when  I  think  of  the 
Irish   how  great  an  experience  it  was  to  have 
worked  so  closely  with  the  man.  who  in  our 
country,  was  the  greatest  Irishman  of  them 
all.  ovu-  late   beloved  President.  John   Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy. 
We  have  shed  many  tears. 
We  have  grieved  in  solitude. 
And  we  will  remember  and  love  him  al- 
ways. 


In  the  words  of  an  Irish  Journalist: 
•Our  pride  in  him  was  without  limit.  He 
served  his  own  country  and  the  world  so  that 
immeasurable  benefits  flowed  from  all  he 
did;  and  in  that  he  brought  honor  on  the 
ancient  Irish  race  from  which  he  came.  It 
was  good  to  have  lived  in  his  day." 

Prom  my  experience  in  life.  I  am  convinced 
that  understanding  is  the  greatest  need  of 
our  society.     The  qualities  that  set  our  be- 
loved President  Kennedy  apart,  were  his  un- 
derstanding and  compassion.     Although   he 
had  no  personal  experience  of  poverty  and 
hunger,  he  knew  the  hUtory  of  Ireland  well, 
and  her  Incredible  sufferings  deeply  affected 
his  heart.     As   a  compassionate   intellectual 
he  became  the  idol  of  the  free  world  at  every 
level  of  society. 
This  brings  to  mind  the  words  of  the  Bible : 
"And  the  Lord  appeared  to  Solomon  In  a 
dream  saying:  'Ask  what  thou  wilt  that  I 
should  give  thee.'     And  Solomon  said,  'Give 
to  thy  servant  an  understanding  heart."    The 
Lord  said  to  Solomon.  •   •   •  'Behold  I  have 
done  for  thee  according  to  thy  words.'  •    •    • 
And  the  things  also  which   thou  didst   not 
ask.  I  have  given  thee." 

I  recall  President  Kennedy  telling  me  how 
deeplv  moved  he  was  by  his  visit  to  Ireland. 
He  was  especially  pleased  at  their  sympathet- 
ic, Intelligent  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems we  faced  in  world  affairs.  Their  eco- 
nomic progress  was  a  great  satisfaction. 

Ireland's  new  7-year  economic  program 
Introduced  by  Prime  Minister  Sean  Lcmass. 
a  truly  brilliant  man  and  a  great  leader,  has 
brought  Ireland  into  the  world  tribunals  and 
their  products  to  the  world  marketplaces. 
Through  vision  and  flexibility  he  developed 
these  plans  to  Include  eventual  entry  to  the 
European  liconomic  Community. 

Since  1958.  over  200  foreign  industrial  in- 
vestors have  settled  in  Ireland.  For  exam- 
ple, last  year,  Elward  E.  Johnson.  Inc..  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  started  production  of  wire  water 
filters  there,  as  Johnson's  Wellscreens  Over- 
seas. Ltd.  (one  of  eight  American  firms  In 
1963).  A  system  of  nonrepayable  Govern- 
ment grants  and  deferred-interest  loans  are 
proving  an  excellent  incentive  for  private 
foreign  business  Investment. 

In  agriculture  there  is  greater  land  reform, 
Unproved  farming  methods,  and  more  voca- 


tional schools.  The  Irish  farmer  now  has  a 
sense  of  optimism  and  a  hopeful  futiue.  It 
is  planned  for  the  Irish  GNP  to  Increase  50 
percent  within  5  years. 

It  is  now  a  fact  that  Ireland  cannot  keep 
up  with  the  demand  for  instant  potato 
fiakes;  and  methods  of  mass  handling  of 
meat  products  give  a  new  look  to  Irish  agri- 
culture, as  they  supply  our  forces  in  Ger- 
many with  prime  beef  from  Irish  cattle. 

It  cheers  me  to  think  that  modern  Ireland, 
now  the  best-fed  nation  in  the  world,  could 
teach  Khrushchev  how  to  operate  a  dairy 
farm,  for  quantity  and  quality  at  a  profit. 

I  had  occasion  recently  to  appreciate  the 
extent  of  technological  progress  In  Ireland 
when  I  received  a  letter  from  Dublin  com- 
menting on  a  TV  Interview  on  which  I  ap- 
peared, through  BBC  via  Telstar.  On  in- 
quiry, I  found  that  mere  were  more  than 
200,000  TV  subscribers  in  Ireland. 

I  also  note  that  the  Irish  have  Increasing 
numbers  of  supermarkets,  and  that  the 
bicycles  of  Dublin  are  rapidly  being  replaced 
by  small  ctu-s.  I  am  confident  that  the  Irish 
win,  at  every  advance,  select  the  best  of  the 
modern  ways. 

Unlike  those  who  have  never  known  suf- 
fering, nor  want,  nor  discrimination,  the 
Irish  can  view  with  greatest  sympathy  the 
aspirations  of  the  Negro  In  the  United  States 
and  the  peon  in  Latin  America.  And  what  is 
more,  his  glad  heart  out  of  long  suffering,  his 
idealism  and  adaptability,  and  the  grace  and 
wit  of  his  friendship,  will  never  keep  him 
removed  from  a  good  fight.  We  need  his 
kind  for  the  Ideological  battle  ahead,  to  pre- 
pare the  climate  of  future  progress  in  our 
national  and  International  life. 

The  Irishman  wUl  be  the  first  to  recognize 
that  lower  middle-class  prejudice  is  not 
Catholic.  The  great  challenge  to  educators 
today,  is  that  so  many  still  believe  that  the 
good  of  the  minority  means  evU  for  the  ma- 
jority. The  only  magic  for  social  change  is 
communication  and  cooperation,  and  en- 
lightened democratic  rvile.  The  magic  wand, 
of  course,  is  economic  progress;  the  means, 
education  and  p)er8onal  initiative. 

I've  worked  for  a  generation  close  to  the 
field  of  social  welfare  and  education  and 
deemed  it  a  great  privilege.  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  the  best  collection  of 
wisdom  on  the  public  interest  Is  contained 
In  the  statements  of  Pope  John  XXIH. 

It  was  a  great  encouragement  to  note  that 
Ideals,  and  policies  of  this  Democrat  were 
practically  duplicated  in  the  Papal  document 
of  last  April,  Pacem  in  Terris.  This  is  a 
manual  for  liberals  and  intellectuals.  Yet, 
I  can  assure  you  that  Pope  John  and  Hubert 
Humphrey  arrived  at  their  similar  view- 
points independently.  My  upbringing,  edu- 
cation, and  professional  experience,  developed 
ideas  and  convictions,  which  I  have  not  had 
to  change  materially,  in  facing  up  to  the 
problems  of  concern  today. 

I  would  reconunend  that  every  man  of 
good  will,  keep  this  little  manual,  the  Papal 
document  Pacem  in  Terris,  close  to  him  until 
its  principles  become  a  part  of  his  thinking. 
Pope  John  was  not  only  a  great  theologian, 
he  was  also  a  great  political  scientist. 

His  counsel  that  the  faithful  must  develop 
and  use  their  talents  in  the  work  of  the  world 
adds  a  new  dimension  to  the  social  responsi- 
bility of  our  Catholic  citizens.  It  gives  me 
such  assurance  that  a  great  reservoir  of 
talent  and  energy  will  now  be  available  for 
the  spread  of  social  Justice  in  and  out  of 
America.  Let  us  promote  understanding  of 
the  better  life  as  a  way  open  to  all  who 
desire  it,  and  strive  in  that  direction. 

Let  us  not  permit  the  ideal  of  personal 
dignity  to  be  betrayed  anywhere  with  our 
condonation.  Our  efforts  to  reach  out  and 
help  a  weary  humanity  to  help  itself  will 
succeed.  Let  us  be  concerned  to  educate 
men.  not  minds,  so  that  the  search  for  truth 


may  be  an  advent\ire.    As  Pope  Jcdin  points 
out: 

""The  problem  of  bringing  social  reality 
into  line  with  the  objective  requirements  of 
Justice,  is  a  problem  which  will  never  admit 
of  a  definitive  solution.  Meanwhile,  our 
children  must  watch  over  themselves  lest 
they  relax  and  feel  satisfied  with  objectives 
already  achieved.  In  fact,  all  human  beings 
ought  rather  to  reckon  that  what  has  been 
accomplished  is  but  little  In  comparison  with 
what  remains  to  be  done  In  regard  to  organs 
of  production,  trade  unions,  professions, 
insurance,  law,  political  regimes,  cultxire. 
health,  recreation.  These  must  all  be  ad- 
justed to  the  era  of  the  atom  and  of  the 
conquest  of  space:  an  era  •  •  •  wherein 
the  human  family  has  commenced  Its  new 
advance  toward  limitless  horizons." 

It  will  become  Increasingly  clear  to  all. 
that  "those  who  claim  their  own  rights  and 
altogether  neglect  or  forget  to  carry  out 
their  respective  duties,  are  people  who  build 
with  one  hand  and  destroy  with  the  other." 
Our  exalted  task  in  the  field  of  human  rela- 
tions will  be  "to  bring  about  true  peace  in 
the  order  established  by  God."' 

The  liberal  ideas  of  Pope  John  are  not  al- 
ways popular,  even  among  the  faithful.  His 
idea  of  unity  among  Christians  is  almost 
revolutionary,  but  I  am  sure  most  welcome 
to  thoughtful  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

There  should  not  be  a  single  intolerant  or 
indifferent  Catholic.  If  any  fall  short.  I 
hope  they  will  study  the  record,  both  his- 
torical and  philosophical  on  the  dignity  of 
man.  That  is  the  key  factor  from  which 
comes  the  attitudes,  the  works,  the  wonders 
of  this  earthly  life. 

My  experiences  in  the  Dust  Bowl  famine 
of  the  Midwest  in  the  IBSO's — the  misery, 
unemployment,  the  awful  compromises,  the 
wandering,    homeless    Oakies.    gave    me    an 
understanding  of  human  desperation  In  the 
grip    of   laws.    Institutions,   and    Individuals 
lacking  compassion  and  a  sense  of  human 
dignity.      The    concept    of    human    dignity 
must  be  incorporated  in  our  laws  unequiv- 
ocally, as  the  true  basis  for  a  gradual  ad- 
vance to  a  peaceful  and  productive  society. 
Compared  to  the  great  famine  In  Ireland, 
my  experience  was  a  minor  one,  Indeed.    The 
Irish  story  Is  the  most  heartbreaking  ever 
told.    Ten  million  people  reduce  to  six  mil- 
lion in  the  space  of  6  years.    The  caution  is 
that  those  tolerating  the  suffering  of  others, 
lose  dignity  as  much  as  the  abject  sufferers 
themselves. 

Ireland,  today,  truly  free  and  truly  pro- 
gressing has  taken  an  Important  place  In 
international  affairs.  'We  all  know  of  the 
valor  of  her  troops  in  the  Congo,  and  we 
know  that  the  Irish  Peace  Corps  of  teachers 
and  doctors  have  long  volunteer  service  on 
the  continent  of  Africa,  where  35  countries 
have  chosen  independence  in  the  past  7 
years.  Presently  there  is  one  representative 
from  every  2.000  of  the  Irish  population  in 
this  field  of  work,  and  at  the  IrUh  univer- 
sities about  1.000  Africans  are  In  attendance 
yearly.  Besides.  Nigerians  are  training  in 
marine  engineering  with  IrUh  shipping 
firms;  Rhodeslans  are  learning  administra- 
tion. The  natives  of  Tanganyika  are  learn- 
ing to  organize  themselves  to  get  a  better 
living  from  the  land. 

With  this  new  sense  of  mission  and  Inter- 
national responsibility,  inspired  by  the 
leaders  of  modern  Ireland,  including  your 
university,  and  supported  by  the  energy  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  Irish  people.  Ireland  has 
become  a  living  testimonial  to  the  triumph 
of  a  policy  of  self-help  under  a  free  and 
democratic  society. 

Yes.  there  are  many  reasons  to  love  the 
IrUh.  Once  they  get  Into  the  mainstream 
of  life  in  their  own  conununites.  it  is  one 
good  step  into  the  mainstream  of  the  world. 
In  my  Intimate  association  with  President 
Kennedy.  I  found  his  gifted  personality  and 
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lnt«ll«ct  were  a  magic  blend  of  hla  Irlah- 
CathoUc  heritage  and  hla  American  culture. 
That  be  became  a  living  symbol  of  peace  in 
the  atomic  age,  waa  thus,  no  accident. 

His  understanding  heart  made  him  a  true 
friend  to  mankind.  He  was  my  friend. 
Through  him  I  feel  that  I  know  you.  and 
may  say  with  the  great  IrUh  Poet  Yeats: 


"You    that   Judge   me.   do    not    Judge    alone 
This  book  or  that. 
Think  where  man's  glory  most  begins  and 

ends. 
And  say  my  glory  was,  I  had  such  friends." 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : 

|No.  MLeg.) 

Aiken  Holland  Morton 

Anderson  Hruaka  Mundt 

Bible  Humphrey  Nelson 

Boggs  Inouye  Neuberger 

Burdlck  Jordan.  N  C  Pearson 

Church  Keating  peii 

Clark  Kuchel  Prouty 

Cooper  Long.  La  Prozmlre 

Cotton  Magnuson  Robertson 

Curtis  Mansneld  Smith 

Dlrksen  McGee  Stennls 

Dodd  McOovem  Symington 

Douglas  Mclntyre  Thurmond 

^o°8  Metcalf  WlUlama.  N.J. 

Hart  Miller  Williams.  Del. 

Hartke  Monroney  Yarborough 
Hlckenlooper      Morse 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
luctantly. I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  be  instructed  to  request  the  at- 
tendance of  absent  Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Hartke.  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Sparkman 
entered  the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names. 

The       PRESIDING       OFFICER.       A 

quorum  is  present. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  ob- 
tained the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
yield  without  in  any  way  Jeopardizing 
his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
am  happy  to  yield  under  those  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  the  Senate  will  take  a 
recess  There  will  be  no  further 
quorum  calls.  I  wish  to  express  a  note 
of  thanks  for  the  promptness  of  Sena- 
tors in  answering  the  quorum  call  to- 
night. I  have  good  reason  to  know  why 
they  have  answered  so  promptly.  They 
all  admire  and  respect  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  so  much  and  are  so  anx- 
ious to  hear  what  he  will  say  that  they 
moved  out  of  their  offlces  and  sundry 
other  places  in  the  Capitol  to  rush  to  the 
Chamber  for  this  important  occasion.    I 


wish  to  be  present  to  hear  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  will  say  on  the 
bill.  I  trust  that  his  remarks  will  be  in 
full  support  of  the  measure — but  I  have 
some  doubts. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
appreciate  those  kind  remarks,  but  the 
Senator  has  noticed  how  fast  our  col- 
leagues rushed  out  after  they  had  rushed 
In. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  I 
yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Chamber  ought 
to  be  fllled  with  Senators  to  listen  to  the 
eloquent  and  persuasive  words  of  our 
distinguished  friend  from  North  Caro- 
lina. Doubtless  before  the  evening  is 
over,  the  Chamber  will  be  fllled. 

I  respectfully  inquire  whether  after 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  fln- 
Ishes — and  I  conclude  that  that  perhaps 
will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  8  o'clock- 
it  is  proposed  to  have  the  Senate  take 
a  recess  or  an  adjournment — or  will  my 
friend  ask  for  a  live  quorum?  I  make 
this  inquiry  largely  because  I  wish  to 
know  where  to  locate  the  necessary 
bodies  In  order  to  comply  with  that  re- 
quirement under  the  rule. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Is 
the  Senator  directing  his  question  to 
me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  To  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  as- 
sure the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois that  I  will  not  ask  for  a  live  quorum. 
I  shall  be  finished  by  8  o'clock. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  the  minority  lead- 
er will  be  under  no  obligation  to  comb 
the  great  Capital  City  to  find  the  neces- 
sary Senators  to  make  a  quonmi? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  minority  lead- 
er is  under  no  such  obligation.  I  can  only 
say  that  if  he  were,  he  would  be  success- 
ful, because  he  is  a  man  of  action,  a.man 
who  gets  things  done. 

But  tonight  he  should  conserve  his  en- 
ergy and  enjoy  the  pleasantries  of  life 
by  retiring  to  his  home  or  remaining  to 
listen  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  want  to  listen  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  North  Caro- 
lina. But  also  I  want  to  be  sure  that  the 
walkie-talkie  sets  are  all  properly  pow- 
ered and  that  I  have  a  list  of  all  the 
proper  telephone  numbers,  so  that  I  will 
know  at  a  moment's  notice  where  to 
reach  Senators  so  as  to  be  able  to  deliver 
what  allegedly  appears  to  be  our  quota 
of  the  warm  bodies  required  in  the  Cham- 
ber. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  has 
placed  a  rather  high  standard  on  those 
to  be  delivered.  They  do  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  warm ;  merely  to  be  present. 

In  all  seriousness.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  the  Senate  has  some  business 
to  transact  tonight.  It  will  recess  as  soon 
as  our  friend  from  North  Carolina  has 
completed  his  speech.  There  will  not 
be  a  request  for  another  quorum  call,  as 
I  understand,  and  the  Senate  will  recess 
until  11  o'clock  tomorrow. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Minnesota. 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  Mr,  Mansfield  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (h  R 
7152)  to  enforce  the  constitutional  right 
to  vote,  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  Injunctive  relief  against  discrim- 
ination in  public  accommodations,  to  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  institute 
suits  to  protect  constitutional  rights  In 
public  facilities  and  public  education 
to  extend  the  Commission  on  Civii 
Rights,  to  prevent  discrimination  in  fed- 
erally assisted  programs,  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
President,  those  who  have  acquainted 
themselves  with  the  debates  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  concerning  the  question 
of  civil  rights  during  the  time  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  Senate  will  And 
that  I  have  never  made  any  inflamma- 
tory or  derogatory  statement  whatsoever 
They  will  flnd  that  if  I  have  erred  in 
any  respect,  it  has  been  on  the  side  of 
abundant  caution  and  restraint  in  what 
I  have  had  to  say.  They  will  flnd  that 
mine  has  been  a  position  of  concern  for 
the  problems  we  have  and  for  reasonable 
moderation  in  solving  those  problems 
They  will  flnd  that  I  have  never  been 
harsh  with  those  with  whom  I  disagree, 
or  unreasonable  in  my  interpretation  of 
the  consequences  which  concern  me  if 
certain  proposals  are  enacted  into  law 
I  have  always  felt,  as  I  have  felt  about 
many  other  matters  which  have  come 
before  the  Senate  for  consideration,  that 
the  question  of  civil  rights  and  equality 
for  all  must  in  the  flnal  analysis  be  de- 
termined and  resolved  by  people  them- 
selves, working  together. 

I  have  never  subscribed  to  the  theory 
that  there  are  magic  answers  to  be  found 
in  Washington  or  in  any  of  the  50  State 
capitals.  Whenever  we  flnd  the  solu- 
tions to  these  problems — and  they  will 
continue  on  and  on— they  will  be  found 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  people  who 
must  live  and  work  together  as  neighbors 
and  friends. 

I  have  been  familiar  with  various 
civil  rights  proposals  that  have  been 
brought  before  this  body  for  a  number 
of  years;  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  set 
of  proposals  that  are  as  far-reaching 
and  as  drastic  as  those  which  have  been 
discussed  during  the  past  year. 

It  would  be  a  gross  understatement 
to  say  that  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina—and I  think  this  is  true,  in  fact, 
throughout  the  country — are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  implications  that  are 
carried  with  these  proposals. 

The  words  "civil  rights"  have  been 
used  and  abused  for  many  years.  When 
we  use  the  term  "civil  rights, '  a  vast 
majority  of  the  people  do  not  under- 
stand what  is  meant. 

It  has  become  a  catchy  phrase  and 
cliche,  but  our  responsibility  as  Members 
of  the  Senate  is  to  let  the  people  of  this 
Nation  know  what  Is  Involved;  and  it 
is  my  feeling  that  once  they  are  fully 
informed,  then  the  proposals  which  we 
are  being  asked  to  consider  will  be  re- 
jected. 
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I  am  sure  this  matter  has  received 
more  attention  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  than  in  many  other  States.  I 
have  never  known  the  people  of  my  State 
to  be  more  deeply  concerned  about  what 
will  happen  in  the  future  than  they 
are  about  what  will  happen  if  this  bill 
is  enacted  into  law. 

It  is  constantly  amazing  to  me  to  see 
the  volume  of  mail  I  receive  every  day 
on  this  subject.  This  mail,  for  the  most 
part,  is  not  a  result  of  letter-writing 
campaigns  or  any  organized  effort;  but. 
rather,  it  is  a  deep  and  genuine  expres- 
sion of  concern  by  our  people. 

Oftentimes,  we  truly  expect  the  pub- 
lic to  become  aroused  over  short  periods 
of  time  when  various  pieces  of  proposed 
legislation  are  pending  before  Congress. 
In  the  years  I  have  been  in  the  Senate, 
I  have  never  seen  such  a  steady,  per- 
sistent flow  of  mail  and  other  expres- 
sions of  public  concern  over  such  a  long 
period  of  time.  For  at  least  a  year  now, 
this  concern  has  been  sincere  and  real. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  "civil 
rights"  bills  Congress  has  been  asked  to 
enact  into  law  are  a  reaction  to  the  in- 
tensive campaigns  of  demonstrations 
which  during  the  past  2  or  3  years  have 
been  taking  place  in  many  areas  of  the 
country.  But  even  in  the  heat  of  the 
demonstrations,  it  has  been  the  duty  of 
those  holding  places  of  public  trust  and 
responsibility  to  remain  calm,  reason- 
able, and   fair. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend 
to  engage  in  any  legnthy  discourse  on 
the  merits  of  the  so-called  civil  rights 
bill  as  such,  but,  rather,  I  should  like  the 
Senate  and  the  public  to  be  more  aware 
of  the  flavor  and  trend  of  sentiment  in 
my  State  during  the  past  year. 

To  begin  with,  I  should  like  to  read 
to  the  Senate  a  copy  of  a  short  statement 
concerning  this  general  area  which  I  is- 
sued to  the  public  on  June  21,  1963.  The 
sentiments  I  expressed  last  June  have 
not  changed,  and  I  feel  today  as  I  felt 
then  about  this  matter  in  general.  The 
statement  is  as  follows: 

Washington. — At  no  time  In  recent  years 
has  any  domestic  crisis  grlpf>ed  the  emotions 
of  our  State  and  Nation  like  the  recent  racial 
demonstrations. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  there 
Is  a  very  fine  line  left  between  peaceful 
demonstration  and  mob  violence.  All  of  our 
citizens  have  every  right  to  peaceful  assembly 
and  peaceful  p>etltlon.  but  we  have  reached 
a  point  where  those  who  are  demonstrating 
must  use  Just  as  much  restraint  as  those 
who  are  being  demonstrated  against. 

No  matter  how  Just  a  cause  may  be.  the 
rule  of  violence  Is  the  rule  of  ruin. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  we  will  see  an  Im- 
mediate end  to  the  demonstrations  and  an 
end  to  the  wave  of  emotion  that  has  swept 
the  country. 

I  feel  that  there  has  been  a  definite  tend- 
ency In  recent  years  on  the  part  of  many 
people  to  advocate  new  laws  to  accommodate 
each  situation  that  arises  rather  than  seek 
solutions  under  existing  law. 

Under  our  system  of  government,  we  can- 
not forget  that  the  law  applies  with  equal 
force  regardless  of  where  It  Is  being  applied 
and  regardless  of  whom  It  Is  being  applied 
for  or  against. 

The  latest  suggestion,  as  recommended  by 
the  President,  Is  for  a  Federal  law  requiring 
virtually  each  and  every  private  business  In 
the  United  States  to  do  business  with  any 


customer  who  wishes  to  buy  goods  or  services 
regardless  of  who  he  Is. 

It  Is  argued  that  such  a  law  would  give 
rights  to  many  citizens  who  are  now  being 
discriminated  against. 

However,  the  moment  such  a  law  goes  Into 
effect,  and  thereby  gives  any  person  the 
right  to  go  Into  any  business  establishment 
and  demand  service  with  the  full  force  of 
the  Federal  Government  behind  him.  the 
right  of  the  owner  and  operator  of  that  busi- 
ness to  choose  his  own  customers  has  been 
destroyed. 

We  have  not  contributed  to  the  total  free- 
dom of  man  when  we  pass  a  law  taking  one 
right  away  from  all  of  our  people  In  order 
to  give  a  right  to  some  of  our  people. 

To  me,  this  Is  the  crux  of  the  proposed 
Federal  public  accommodations  law,  and  I 
sincerely  feel  that  If  Congress  passed  such  a 
law  It  would  create  more  problems  than  It 
would  solve. 

In  many,  many  towns  and  cities  In  recent 
months,  literally  thousands  of  doors  have 
been  opened  that  were  heretofore  closed. 
They  have  been  opened — and  they  will  stay 
open  I  believe — because  reasonable  men  have 
found  reasonable  solutions. 

Although  I  appreciate  how  our  Negro  citi- 
zens feel  when  they  are  denied  service  In 
business  establishments.  It  would  be  a  seri- 
ous mistake  to  enact  a  Federal  law  that 
would  divide  rather  than  unite  at  a  time 
when  persuasion  Is  proving  that  It  Is  a 
much  better  vehicle  for  understanding  and 
good  will  than  force  and  police  power. 

Earlier,  I  said  that  I  sincerely  feel  that 
the  question  of  civil  rights  and  equality 
must  eventually  be  resolved  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  people  themselves.  I  am 
not  alone  in  this  view. 

I  think  the  record  will  show  that  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  have  tried  to 
meet  these  problems  on  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable basis. 

I  should  like  to  read  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Greensboro  Daily  News 
on  Tuesday,  July,  9,  1963.  Before  read- 
ing it,  I  point  out  that  the  editorial  was 
written  at  a  time  when  there  were  what 
I  consider  very  dangerous  public  demon- 
strations in  our  State  and  in  other  areas. 
But  even  when  the  pressure  was  so  heavy, 
the  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  Hon. 
Terry  Sanford,  appealed  to  reason, 
when  it  appeared  that  emotion  was  tak- 
ing over  in  many  areas.  The  editorial 
deals  with  action  the  Governor  was  tak- 
ing during  a  very  critical  period.  In 
looking  back  on  it  now.  it  is  clear  that 
the  action  he  took  then  is  just  as  sound 
today  as  it  was  when  the  conferences 
and  the  meetings  seeking  cooperation 
were  going  on. 

The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

A    CONFESENCE   TO    GO<W    PUBPOSK 

Governor  Sanford  "s  conference  with  North 
Carolina  municipal  officials.  Including  may- 
ors, city  managers,  and  members  of  city  coun- 
cils, should  serve  to  good  purpose. 

Despite  extremism  which  Is  cropping  up 
more  and  more,  even  In  sections  far  from  the 
South,  moderation  must  be  preserved  and 
reason  flnd  a  way  to  compose  sharp  differ- 
ences, eliminate  unfairnesses.  Inequities,  and 
discrimination,  and  establish  an  order  In 
which  men  and  women  of  good  will  live  and 
work  together.  We  are  vmdoubtedly  passing 
through  a  revolutionary  period;  but  violence 
Is  still  to  be  condemned  and  after  the  cbarp 
edges  have  been  worn  down  and  equality  has 
been  established,  peace,  reason,  and  equilib- 
rium will  be  restored. 

Friday's  conference  here  was  one  of  a  series 
which    Governor   Sanford    and    Gen.    Capus 


Waynlck,  his  special  aid  in  racial  matters, 
have  held.  There  was  need  for  understand- 
ing of  the  relationship  between  the  State  and 
the  local  communities  and  the  responsibili- 
ties which  are  to  be  met.  The  Governor 
rightly  condemned  violence,  whether  It  be 
resorted  to  by  whites  or  Negroes,  and  pledged 
the  help  of  the  State  If  or  when  any  situation 
gets  out  of  hand. 

But  the  Governor  also  emphasized,  with 
one  municipal  spokesman  after  another  con- 
curring, that  these  racial  problems  should  be 
solved  on  the  local  level,  where  conditions 
and  circumstances  vary,  where  the  trying 
situations  develop  and  where  discrimination 
and  unfair  practices  must  be  stamped  out. 
Local  committees,  working  with  and  through 
local  agencies,  businesses  and  Industries,  are 
best  fitted  to  deal  with  what  all  must  agree 
is  a  matter  which  calls  for  tact,  patience, 
understanding,  and  persistence  by  those  un- 
dertaking the  Job.  The  conference  estab- 
lished a  liaison  which  needed  to  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained. 

Of  Interest  to  every  mayor  were  the  expe- 
riences which  fellow  mayors  and  city  officials 
have  had  In  past  weeks,  the  reports  of  sub- 
stantial, encouraging  progress  all  over  the 
State,  the  recognition  of  the  Negro's  rights 
as  a  citizen  and  a  human  being  and  the  for- 
mula which  has  been  used  In  Implementation 
of  these  rights.  There  was  about  the  confer- 
ence a  sense  of  deep  responsibility  which  we 
wish  might  spread  to  all  who  are  engaged  in 
solving  the  Inherent  problems  of  turning  rel- 
atively swiftly  from  the  old  to  the  new. 

North  Carolina  mimlclpalltles  are  facing 
up  to  their  obligations  In  the  North  Carolina 
way  and  In  the  spirit  of  Justice  and  fairness 
which.  In  all  frankness.  It  may  have  taken 
severe  Jolts  to  bring  Into  play  in  the  sensi- 
tive racial  area. 

The  Governor  has  met  with  Negro  leaders, 
with  business  and  Industrial  leaders,  and  now 
with  municipal  officials.  This  Is  the  meshed 
leadership  upon  whom  North  Carolina's  wel- 
fare and  future  largely  rest. 

At  about  the  same  time  this  editorial 
was  written,  repeated  demonstrations 
were  going  on  in  many  areas  of  North 
Carolina. 

A  number  of  the  most  extensive 
demonstrations  were  taking  place  in  the 
town  of  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  the  home  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
one  of  the  finest  university  communities 
in  the  world. 

Chapel  Hill  is  a  ocxnmunlty  where 
many  reasonable  people  live  and  work. 
All  but  a  very  few  of  the  public  facilities 
in  Chapel  Hill  are  open  to  anyone  who 
comes  in  their  doors. 

There  Is  an  abundance  of  evidence  that 
those  behind  the  demonstrations  in 
Chapel  Hill — and  indeed  in  many  other 
places — are  more  interested  in  foment- 
ing and  prtHnoting  discord  and  distrust 
than  in  solving  community  problems. 

The  Chapel  Hill  Weekly  is  one  of  the 
most  respected  newspapers  in  North 
Carolina.  It  is  a  liberal  paper.  It  is  a 
fair  and  reasonable  paper,  and  It  is  a 
paper  that  is  quick  to  sense  not  only 
the  mood  but  also  the  senses  of  the  com- 
munity it  serves. 

During  the  same  period  last  summer 
when  Grovemor  Sanford  was  working  day 
and  night  to  have  reasonable  people  sit 
down  and  try  to  flnd  reasonable  solutions 
to  problems  that  confronted  them,  the 
Chapel  Hill  Weekly  published  a  front- 
page editorial  which  gives  a  great  deal 
of  insight  into  the  kind  of  problem  we 
have  in  North  Carolina. 
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The  editorial  to  which  I  refer  waa  fmb- 
llshed  on  Sunday,  July  21,  1963,  and  it 
reads  as  follows: 

New  LcAOEXSHiP  Must  Stxf  Forward 

No  on*  who  has  watched  the  segregmtlon 
protest  movement  developing  m  Chapel  HUl 
can  b«  unaware  that  aome  sort  of  crisis  Is 
near. 

Two  months  a<fo.  the  protest  was  confined 
to  sporadic  picketing  of  a  single  cafe  To- 
day, at  least  seven  buslneeaes  are  being 
picketed,  demonstrations  are  held  regular- 
ly three  times  a  week,  and  courses  are  being 
conducted  nightly  In  civil  disobedience.  De- 
liberate lawbreaklng  began  Friday  and  more 
has  been  promised 

That  courses  are  being  taught  nightly 

In  civil  disobedience  and  lawbreaklng.  Is 

a  terrible  Indictment  of  the  American 

people  under  our  system  of  laws. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  editorial: 

Efforts  to  negotiate  voluntary  desegrega- 
tion have  been  sabotaged.  If  not  hopelessly 
wrecked 

Unless  a  radical  turn  occurs,  the  Immedi- 
ate prospect  Is  for  a  massive  breach  of  law 
and  order,  a  crowded  courtroom  and  over- 
flowing Jail  Chapel  Hill  stands  a  good 
ohance  of  becoming  the  unlverslty-town 
equivalent  of  Cambridge  and  Oadsden  and 
Charleston — probably  without  the  overt  vio- 
lence, but  with  the  Issue  drawn  along  the 
same  lines 

Chapel  HUl  Is  being  forced  Into  this  situa- 
tion In  the  name  of  equal  rights.  But  the 
sad  Irony  is  that  the  Chapel  Hill  situation 
no  longer  has  anything  to  do  with  the  merits 
of  Integration 

Leadership  of  the  an tl -segregation  move- 
ment In  Chapel  HUl  Is  now  In  the  grasp  of 
those  whose  concern  for  equal  rights  and 
Improved  opportunities.  Is  at  best,  only  In- 
cidental Those  who  now  direct  the  com- 
mittee for  open  business  pay  Up  service  to 
the  struggle  for  equality  This  la  a  simple 
and  worthy  motivation  and  one  easily  con- 
veyed. It  Is  an  effective  flag  to  rally  round 
But  the  controlling  Influences  In  the  com- 
mittee for  open  business  have  made  It  a 
mockery 

The  voices  ot  reason  that  at  times  have 
spoken  effectively  In  the  committee  for  open 
business  have  been  shouted  down.  The  pre- 
dominant voice  Is  now  one  of  hostile  mili- 
tancy and  open  contempt. 

The  open  business  committee  Is  now  con- 
trolled by  those  who  have  no  honest  desire 
for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  segregation 
problem  In  Chapel  HUl  They  are  not  Inter- 
ested In.  total  desegregation  of  public  busi- 
nesses here,  which.  If  It  ever  should  be  ac- 
complished, would  leave  them  without  a 
cause. 

The  motivations  of  the  leaders  of  the 
open  business  committee  are  much  more 
complex  than  the  simple  desire  for  human 
equality.  One  of  the  leaders  Is  completely 
embittered,  understandably  so.  and  he  Is  try- 
ing to  satisfy  a  personal  need  for  revenge. 
He  has  found  a  convenient  point  of  focus 
In  the  fractional  segregation  In  Chapel  HUl. 
There  are  others  who  are  seeking  personal 
notoriety  The  conunlttee  has  one  remark- 
ably vocal  spokesman  who  feeds  on  a  sense 
of  power,  even  though  It  Is  a  false  sense  As 
m  every  cause,  good  and  bad.  there  are  those 
who  are  driven  by  nexirotlc  compulsion. 
They  submerge  themselves  In  movements  to 
forget  their  personal  hells. 

These  are  the  hands  the  struggle  for  Ne- 
gro equality  In  Chapel  Hill  has  been  de- 
livered Into. 

Many  who  are  completely  honest  and  sin- 
cere In  their  efforts  to  achieve  equal  rights 
and  equal  opportunity  for  Negroes  have  been 
trapped   In    the   process      They    have   been 


led  somehow  to  accept  the  wholly  Illogical 
conclusion  that  they  must  either  be  for  the 
committee  for  open  business  or  they  are 
against  equal  rights.  Their  presence  In  the 
committee  has  tended  to  lend  some  dignity 
and  honor  to  the  organization  and  to  quiet 
some  of  the  suspicions  about  the  leadership, 
but  It  has  complicated  the  entire  racial  situ- 
ation here  In  other  respects.  For  one  thing. 
It  has  greatly  reduced  their  ability  to  act  In- 
dependently, or  contrary  to  the  dictates  of 
the  committee,  without  seeming  to  betray 
the  struggle  for  equal  rights. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  contempt  and 
ridicule  and  charges  of  betrayal  they  are 
sure  to  suffer  from  the  leaders  of  the  open 
business  committee.  It  Is  necessary  for  those 
who  are  honest  In  their  hopes  for  equal 
rights  to  flee  the  trap.  They  must  Anally 
recognize  that  there  can  be  no  honorable  or 
lasting  settlement  of  the  racial  problem  In 
Chapel  HUl  so  long  as  the  open  business 
committee,  under  Its  present  leadership.  Is 
able  to  represent  Itself  as  one  side  of  the 
Issue. 

The  committee  Itself  made  Its  position 
quite  clear  last  week  with  Its  contemptuous 
scuttling  of  an  effort  by  a  group  of  well- 
intentioned  businessmen  to  deal  with  the 
problem  through  negotiation. 

The  leaders  of  the  open  business  commit- 
tee revealed  unmistakably  that  they  are 
more  Interested  In  demonstrations,  picketing 
and  civil  disobedience,  as  such,  than  they 
are  In  any  further  desegregation.  They 
erased  any  lingering  doubt  that  they  regard 
their  movement.  In  Itself,  to  be  of  greater 
Importance  than  equal  rights 

It  Is  hard  to  conceive  of  anyone  with  hon- 
est Intentions — particularly  those  who  are 
aware  of  the  character  of  the  leadership  and 
who  have  been  subjected  to  Its  contemptu- 
ous abuse — undertaking  to  deal  with  the 
committee  for  open  business  again. 

The  solution  then.  If  there  is  to  be  one. 
must  lie  with  the  responsible  and  respected 
leaders  of  the  community,  particularly  the 
Negro  leaders. 

Negroes  will  not  win  equal  rights  and  equal 
opportunity  by  letting  themselves  be  used 
as  pawns  to  satisfy  a  lust  for  power,  for 
revenge,  or  a  neurotic  need  for  martyrdom 
They  will  win  It  by  asserting  their  own 
true  leadership,  by  representing  themselves 
Instead  of  blindly  following  a  false  flag.  They 
will  win  It  by  appealing  In  good  faith  to 
the  conscience  of  this  community.  Nothing 
meaningful  can  be  won  In  any  other  way. 
This  community  Is  not  yet  divided  Into 
separate  camps  with  temporary  truces  and 
councils  of  nonviolent  war.  despite  the  efforts 
of  the  leaders  of  the  open  business  commit- 
tee. But  the  situation  can  easily  come  to 
that. 

The  desegregation  movement  In  Chapel 
Hill  can  be  perverted  Into  Negro  against 
white.  Instead  of  Justice  against  Injustice, 
and  the  committee  for  open  business  against 
all  those  who  disagree  with  Its  methods.  In- 
stead of  equal  rights  against  discrimination. 
This  Is  where  the  course  plotted  by  the  com- 
mittee for  open  business  Inevitably  leads 
The  surest  way  to  establish  another  country 
In  Chapel  Hill  Is  to  continue  on  that  course 
But  we  cannot  believe  this  Is  what  the  Negro 
people  really  want.  We  are  still  convinced 
that  their  aim  Is  for  equal  rights,  not  re- 
venge, to  be  given  equal  opportunity  which 
Is  their  due.  not  to  conquer,  and  for  human 
equality,  not  simply  to  satisfy  the  depraved 
ambitions  of  the  leaders  of  the  open  busi- 
ness committee. 

In  the  Interest  of  their  own  valiant 
struggle,  the  Negro  leaders  of  Chapel  HUl 
must  now  step  forward  and  regain  control 
of  their  movement  They  must  somehow 
persuade  all  of  the  Negroes  who  have  moral 
as  well  as  economic  commitments  to  this 
community  to  reject  the  open  business  com- 
mittee and   refuse  to   be   used  any   longer. 


They  must  be  persuaded  that  their  best  hone 
and  perhaps  their  only  hope.  Is  to  stand  sa^ 
speak  for  themselves. 

When   the   voices  of  reason   and   honest* 
speak  again,  they  will  be  heard— with  sym 
pathetic  undersUndIng  and  respect. 

Perhaps  it  Is  Ironical,  but  only  3  weeks 
prior  to  the  time  the  editorial  appeared 
In  the  Chapel  Hill  Weekly,  the  Qreens- 
boro  Dally  News  on  July  1,  1963,  carried 
a  most  interesting  editorial  Involving  the 
question  of  employment  rlghtp 

The  main  thrust  of  the  editorial  Is  the 
indisputable  argument  that  with  right* 
responsibilities  must  come. 

The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

QUALinCATlOIfS    FOR    JOBS 

Two  Negro  college  professors  at  Charlotte^ 
Dr  Samuel  W  Byuarm.  who  teaches  sociol- 
ogy at  Johnson  C.  Smith  University,  and 
Mack  Davison,  who  Is  an  economics  profes- 
sor at  the  same  Institution,  have  stressed  In 
an  Interview  that  rights  for  members  of 
their  race  also  carry  responsibilities.  Unless 
the  latter  are  met.  say  the  two.  the  former 
will  be  Jeopardized  and  bring  nothing  like 
the  fruits  which  they  should  bring  in  higher 
living  standards  and  other  emoluments 

Both  teachers  placed  emphasis  upon  qual- 
Iflcatlons.  which  Imply  training,  skills,  and 
ability.  In  the  next  phase  of  Negro  advance- 
ment—Jobs which  will  assure  them  better  In- 
come, economic  equality,  and  all  that  higher 
Income  connotes. 

In  Dr.  Byuarm's  words,  "the  Initiative  U 
his.  I  think  that  the  Negro  Is  going  to  have 
to  assume  a  responsibility.  The  Negro  needs 
to  keep  In  mind  that  he  can  no  longer  ask 
for  employment  concessions  while  simulta- 
neously asking  for  equality.  We  will  have 
to  eliminate  the  successful  Negro  business- 
man and  have  Just  the  successful  biutness- 
man  who  happens  to  be  a  Negro.  The  Negro 
from  this  point  forward  will  have  to  prepare 
himself  to  compete  with  the  whole  society." 

Professor  Davison  pointed  out  that  many 
of  the  SUte's  skilled  Negroes  have  migrated 
to  other  States  and  that  the  white  employer, 
while  saying  he  Is  willing  to  hire  a  com- 
petent Negro,  wUl  add:  "And  now  And  me 
one." 

The  two  educators  concurred  In  urging 
greater  training  opportunities  for  Negroes, 
an  accelerated  program  which  would  qualify 
them  for  Job  opportunities  which  open  up 
for  them.  Byuarm  cited  the  responsibility 
of  Negro  parents  to  see  that  their  children 
get  proper  training.  They  face  the  "tremen- 
dous responsibility."  he  declared,  "of  trying 
to  decide  whether  their  children  should  be 
trained  for  Jobs  they  might  get  or  Jobs  they 
know  they  will  get." 

These  are  searching,  penetrating  questions. 
They  may  point  to  Inequalities  of  the  past 
but  they  likewise  point  to  Inequalities  of  the 
present  and  the  future.  Negroes  have  shown 
that  they  are  top  competitors  in  many  fields, 
with  special  reference  to  entertainment  and 
sports.  But  the  challenge  Is  much  broader 
now,  and  Its  acceptance,  to  the  point  where 
qualifications  regardless  of  race  are  what 
count.  Is  pertinent  Indeed  to  the  next  an- 
ticipated push  In  the  changing  racial  pattern. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  editorial 
appeared  in  the  Greensboro  Daily  News, 
there  appeared  an  editorial  in  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal,  entitled:  "Ex- 
empting 'Mrs.  Murphy."  "  I  should  like 
to  read  this  editorial  because  again  it 
points  up  the  need  for  these  kinds  of 
problems  to  be  solved  through  voluntary, 
joint  action. 

Force  is  never  a  good  vehicle  for  good 
will. 
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ThP  editorial  deals  with  Just  one  part  Co.  of  Charlotte.  N.C..  on  Wednesday,  Senate.     It  was  broadcast  on  February 

at  the  proposals   which   we  have   been  August   21.    1963.   over   that  company  s  17.  1964.  and  it  reads  as  foUows: 

asked  to  consider,  but  again  it  comes  to  radio  and  television  stations.  thi  civn.  rights  Bnx 

the    Inescapable    conclusion    that    the  The  editorial  deals  with  a  communica-  if  the  civil  rights  bill  Jmt  passed  by  the 

Dublic  must  solve  these  problems  through  tion  the  stations  had  with  the  Attorney  House  is  not  drastically   amended   by   the 

actions  of  their  own  and  not  actions  of  General  concerning  the  use  of  the  inter-  Senate,  it  win  take  away  many  more  rights 

thPOovemment  if  the  solutions  are  valid,  state   commerce  clause   as  a  means  of  from  both  races  ^5°/*^*  ^'^^^         ' 

theuoverni             _ ^^^^^^  integration  in  public  businesses,  f^^^  »»  wUl  provide  for  Negroes. 


The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 
ExxMPTiNo  "Mrs.  Mttrpht  ' 


This    measure    has    been    called    by    some 

The  editorial  reads  as  foUows:  constitutional   authorities   tiie   most  sweep- 

The  difficulty    In   drawing   up   a   fair   law  The  Attorket  Gekerals  Reply  mg  grant  of  Federal  power  In  the  history  of 

banning   discrimination   In   businesses    that  we  have  received  a  conununlcatlon  from  this  country.     If  It  Is  phased  In  Its  present 

cater  to  the  public  Is  pointed  up  by  Attorney  the  Department  of  Justice  questioning  our  form.    It    will    allow    Federal    enforcement 

General    Robert    Kennedy's    statement    that  position  taken  In  a  previous  editorial  on  the  agents   to  centred   both    business  and   Ubor 

the  administration  would  be  wUUng  to  ex-  use  of  the  Interstate  commerce  clause  as  a  unions  in  areas  that  have  been  out  of  reach 

emot  small  stores  and  tourist  homes.  means  of   forcing  Integration   In  public  ac-  of  Federal  authority.     They  could  even  reg- 

A,  the  bUl  now  stands.  It  would  forbid  commodatlons  business.  ulate  the  private  conduct  of  individual, 
racuil  discrimination  by  hotels  and  motels  After  a  careful  study  of  the  Attorney  Gen-  And  if  the  provisions  were  reaUy  e^fo*^- 
Mtering  to  transient  guests  and  by  theaters,  erals  legal  memorandum,  and  with  aU  due  »t  would  require  a  small  army  of  new  em- 
stores,  restaurants  and  the  like  If  they  cater  respect  for  his  position,  we  find  It  impossible  P^^®**  ^  .  .  ,  „«„,^,„.„ki- 
"to  a  substantial  degree"  to  Interstate  to  modify  the  opinion  that  we  previously  The  two  most  unworkable  unenforceable 
travelers  or  If  "a  substantial  portion"  of  the  expressed  P»^  °^  ^^  ^^^  ^  \^  P^''"^  accommoda- 
goods  sold  has  moved  In  Interstate  commerce  {^t  us  emphasize  again  that  thU  station  "on«  clause  and  ;^»^« /^»f.  ^^^P^^^f  if^' 
^  administration  proposal  prompted  u  not  opposed  to  full  civil  rights  for  Negroes  ""^f^P^i^^Tn.  ^he^ubUc  ^d^  SS- 
Senator  George  Aiken  of  Vermont  to  say  that  ^m  the  ^intrary,  we  favor  It.  Our  argument  [^^^''^^  ,f  7pf^Jf  Xw  t^  a  oe^rS- 
he  did  not  favor  trying  to  regulate  whom  a  ^^  ^^at  the  use  of  the  Interstate  commerce  ^uted  If  It  refused  service  to  a  person  be- 
hypothetlcal  "Mrs.  Murphy"  should  put  up  i^uge  as  a  weapon  to  force  compliance  in  ^^,°iJ^^  t?!rth«,..«T,rt.  of  «»«v  murt 
in  her  tourist  home  or  cater  to  In  her  corner  ^^^„  ^^^  afl^tlng  Interstate  commerce  ^  ,^"\  ".^..a^LtfwTi^^ve  fli^^ 
.tore.  The  Attorney  General  reacted  by  say-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  precedent  dangerous  to  all  Amer-  T^t^^^r^V^f^^^  w«  tS  motlvf^  ^ 
E^n'anrt-roVb'li"'  *^"   ''"^'^  ^'  '°"'  "  lean  Ubertlel  J^rmlning  ^^ t^s^^  ^the^-"v.  ^Sudh 

"rrmS^rbUlty    of   enforcmg    an   antl-  tlo^fn r.Uc'^c?onS.Sarns  SaTe  a^n^ff^eSi  T'Sn"^.^^'  "/isTc^l^  ^^duct-^S 

discrimination  law  against  every  corner  soda  ^^   Interatate   commerce   Justifying   the   use  !li^5 "i^t^^bt^ce     ^m^    wilf  not    i«^e 

renrrihlTrs-^MurTyrwrr^n-the^^  ?--  -""  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  w^enlf sho^r^o^r  capTplnJUf^^: 

trrTteToS'"grn'"w^trn\^Txr.Sptrni  WestlUbelleveltdoesnot.  ^^^rvTcTu^/el^^rSe^^^^l^fllS.'p^erto 
ntoThe  Uw^you  m^i  int^  trolble  ^  The  Attorney  General  uses  several  lllus-  Rjcan.  or  Chinese  for  any  reason,  he  can  «iy 
a  ^'**  '**'•  y°"  """  '"^  »yHil;l.i,r„„„t,„„  tratlons  to  prove  his  point.  He  says  that  a  ^  was  because  of  his  race.  No  matter  what 
,  "^r  "t'^^ltrh'iiir.  .rel^SLll^v  fTthS^  segregated  r«taurant  Will  not  serve  as  many  he  proprietor's  reason  was,  the  per«.n  re- 
Uw  is  to  establish  a  single  policy  for  those  ^^^^^^„^  ^  ^^  integrated  restaurant  and  fused  can  demand  an  involved  investigation, 
businesses  which  cater  to  the  public^  It  U  ^j„  therefore  not  buy  as  much  out-of-State  on  fair  employment,  anyone  who  has  Fed- 
deslgned  to  prevent  those  buslne«men  who  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  „^^^  segregation  Inter-  er^  financing  from  P^,  VA,  RKA.  or  any 
want  to  exclude  Negroes  from  enjoying  a  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  movement  of  Interstate  com-  other  Federal  agency.  wUl  be  told  by  the 
special  advantage  over  those  who  want  to  ^^^^  Employment  Practices  Commission 
^."  '  w  t»,^°?IL  ?r  t^  ^^rhiS^ie  i^le  we  doubt  that  he  can  establish  that  thesU.  whom  he  may  hire  and  whom  he  may  fire, 
^fv,.  ;..,r.!««7«fflH«t*?with  «  iftrL^a  In  the  first  place.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  No  matter  what  his  race,  anyone  fired  for 
r  ^  .h!1^  «nrt  .nnth^r  Tor  the  ^aU^  «  restaurant  Will  have  more  customers  after  any  good  reason  can  claim  discrimination, 
tlonal  chain  ">;*.  ^"°"^"/°;.  ^^**«  «°^f""  Integration  than  before.  In  the  second  Any  business  using  or  seUing  goods  that 
home-owned  wtamishment_  the  la^^^  placVall  those  people  must  eat,  whether  In  cross^  a  State  line  will  find  the  inter- 
becomes  an  instrument  of  discrimination.  P^  integrated  orTVegregated  restaurant,  or  state  commerce  clause  used  against  him  if 

Proponents  of   the  bill   contend   that  the  ^^  ^^^^      ^^^  ^^^  amount  of  food  will  be  he  violates,  knowingly  or  not.  the  condition 

principle    of    selecting    large    businesses   for  ^^^^^^^  ^  any  case,  and  Interstate  com-  called  racial  balance. 

Federal  regulation  already  ha*  been  estab-      ^^^^^  ^jj,  ^^^  ^  affected.  Every   citizen   of   the   Nation    can   be   af- 

llshed      The  National   La*^f,.f*i^"^""  .^^  as  another  Illustration  the  Attorney  Gen-  fected  in  one  way  or  another  by  the  loss  of 

for    instance,    applies    to    busU^essw    whose  ^^  ^^^   Southern  freedoms  contained  In  thU  bill.     When  all  Is 

annual  voume  ^^J^^^^^  •^OOWO  or  more.  P        ^    ^     tlon,    new   con-  said  and  done,  it  U  not  a  bUl  that  wUl  grant 

The  establishment  of  an  arbitrary  sUndard      ^^^^^^^  contracU  for  thI  first  quarter  of  the    Negro   more   rights,   but   one    that  wUl 

for  Federal  regulation  In  other  fie^s    how-  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ultimately    lessen    his    rights.     A    pamphlet 

ever,  does  not  make  It  any  less  dUcrlm  na-  J^  ^^^  national  aver-  prepared  by  two  past  presidents  of  the  Amer- 

tory  In   applying  a   public   accommodations      ^^^^  ^^  two- tenths  of  1  percent.     There-  lean  Bar  Association  says  this  bUl  "is  sklll- 

'**  ^,  .  fore  fewer  building  materials  moved  in  inter-  fuUy  drawn  with  the  patent,  deliberate  intent 

The  best  way  to  open  public  accommoda-      ^^^^    commerce,    and    segregation    was    to  to  destroy  all  effective  constitutional  Umlta- 

tlons  to  people  of  all  races  Is  through  volun-      ^^^^^  tlons  upon  the  extension  of  Federal  govem- 

tary   Joint   action   by  J?""'";""^";   »V"^';  That  is  only  a  post  hoc  argument,  because  mental     power    over    individuals    and     the 

vldual  communities.    This  »»  "Ot^'^^y»  «"y      ^o  connection  h^en  shown  between  seg-  States." 

to  do,  as  Wlnston-Salem  and  many  other  building  contracts  This  stetlon  has  often  said  and  now  re- 
cltles  are  discovering.  But  when  hotel,  res-  J^f*"  ^^^  ^^y  did  he  go  back  peats  that  It  strongly  favors  the  granting 
taurant,  and  "toreowners  act  voluntarily  '^^'^^^.^I'SlXmintt.  perU  m  ige'l  to  get  lo  Negro  citizens  every  clvU  right  claimed 
Negro  customers  are  likely  to  be  serv^  much  P  What  about  the  other  three  by  white  citizens.  It  U  for  that  very  reason 
more  Cheerfully  and  the  matter  of  one  ru  e  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^ho  love 
for  big  business  and  another  rule  for  Uttle  "J"*",  ^  freedom  to  Join  with  white  citizens  in  pro- 
business  never  arises.                                                  >       _  submit    therefore    that  the  Attorney  testing  a  great  loss  of  rights  by  all  citizens, 

ties.    Others  are  doing  so  almost  dally.    The      the  Interstate  commerce  clause  as  a  means  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^g  ^g^^^  President  Ken- 

tide  is  slow,  but  It  18  moving  nevertheless,      of  forcing  private  business  to  Integate^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  Congress  his  proposed 

For  that   reason.    Congress  should   be   most  We  hold  to  our  opinion  that  this  use  of  the  .        "package"  last  June,  we  in 

relucunt  to  try  to  legislate  equality  In  prl-      clause  makes  It  a  dangerous  weapon  which  Carolina  had  for  some  time  been 

vate  business,  especially  when  It  Is  apparent      In  unscrupulous  hands  could  undermine  the      '^.  ,  ^     ,     j  orOKTess  in  SOlv- 

that  any  law  ena'cted  will  be  discriminatory  very  dvll  liberties  that  the  proposed  bill  Is  mak  ng  J^f^^^^^f  J^g°^/°^^f  ^.^^^^^ 
in  Its  application.  Intended  to  safeguard  ^^^  connection  I  WOUld  Uke  tO  read  into 

To  give  the  Members  of  the  Senate  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  same  the  Record  a  copy  of  three  articles  which 
and  the  public  some  idea  of  the  wide  radio  and  television  stations  only  recent-  appeared  in  the  Durham  Morning  Herald 
concern  that  was  being  expressed  in  all    ly  broadcast  another  editorial.  on  Wednesday.  June  19, 1963. 

communications  media.  I  should  like  to  In  this  editorial  the  question  deals  The  first  article  I  would  like  to  read 
read  an  editorial  which  was  broadcast  by  with  the  bill  which  was  passed  by  the  deals  with  the  fact  that  at  that  time— 
the    Jefferson    Standard    Broadcasting    House  of  Representatives  and  sent  to  the     and  again  I  emphasize  the  date.  June  19. 
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1963 — 90  percent  of  the  eating  facilities 
in  the  city  of  Durham  were  integrated. 
The  article  reads  as  follows : 

NlNBTT  PnCKNT  OF  DURHAM  EaTINO 

PACiLrnKS  Now  Dxskcrkcatkd 
( By  Jon  Phelpa ) 
Ninety  percent  of  the  city's  gron  food 
business  la  now  desegregated.  It  was  dis- 
closed Tuesday  by  Durham's  Interim  Sub- 
committee on  Hotels.  Motels  and  Restau- 
rants. 

"This  Includes  all  the  major  restaurants, 
cafeterias,  cafes,  lunch  counters,  and  drug- 
stores of  Durham."  Subcommittee  Chairman 
Oeorge  Watts  Hill  said  In  the  announcement 
The  percentage  represents  a  considerable 
Increase  since  the  subcommittee  Issued  Its 
other  report  3  weeks  ago  At  that  time.  It 
was  reported  that  75  percent  of  the  city's 
gross  food-service  business  had  Integrated. 

The  announcement  was  made  after  a  meet- 
ing Tuesday  at  the  Home  Security  Life  In- 
surance Co.  building,  with  subcommittee 
leaders,  restaurant  owners  and  Mayor  Wense 
Orabarek  attending. 

In  his  address  to  the  restaurant  owners 
at  the  meeting.  Mayor  Orabarek  expressed 
the  appreciation  of  Durham's  civic  leaders 
to  the  food  services  which  had  voluntarily 
lowered  racial  bars  In  their  businesses. 

He  also  cited  a  major  article  In  this  week's 
edition  of  a  leading  magazine,  which  depicts 
Durham  as  leading  the  South  Into  a  program 
of  voluntary  desegregation,  as  opposed  to 
court-ordered  Integration. 

The  article  quotes  the  Durham  mayor  as 
saying  essenUally  what  he  told  the  res- 
tauranteurs  Tuesday : 

"This  pattern  Is  essentially  that  of  volun- 
tary action  brought  about  by  a  real  assump- 
tion of  responsibility  by  local  business  lead- 
ers In  both  the  Negro  and  white  communities. 
"These  local  businessmen,  whose  deeply 
Ingrained  personal  convictions  often  have  not 
changed,  have  subordinated  their  own  feel- 
ings to  the  greater  good  of  their  community 
and  their  State  and  accepted  voluntary 
desegregation  as  a  solution. 

"This  voluntary  action  Is  much  more 
meaningful  than  Is  realized  outside  the 
South,  not  only  because  It  marks  such  a  tre- 
mendous stride  forward  but  most  speclflcally 
because  It  Is  true  desegregation.  In  most 
other  areas  of  the  country  where  there  Is 
desegregation  by  law,  there  Is  actually  less 
desegregation  In  fact." 

Hill,  who  presided  at  the  meeting,  also 
released  a  statement  titled  the  "Durham 
Agreement "  which  spells  out  the  terms  of  the 
massive  restaurant  desegregation  program 
here: 

"The  following  basic  understanding  was 
mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  food  service 
establishment  representatives  We  are  glad 
to  report  that  representatives  of  the  Negro 
groups  have  agreed  to  the  spirit  of  the  fol- 
lowing statement  which  was  signed  by  food 
service  operators 

"We,  the  undersigned  food  service  estab- 
lishments of  Durham,  agree  to  open  our 
places  of  business  to  the  public. 

"It  Is  understood  and  agreed  that  as  opera- 
tors of  a  private  business  we  reserve  the  right 
to  select  our  customers,  regardless  of  race — 
white  or  Negro  We  would  be  expected  to 
serve  bona  flde  customers  who  come  to  us 
In  the  proper  spirit,  but  we  would  not  be 
expected  to  admit  those  who  come  In  large 
groups,  who  come  as  test  teams,  or  who  are 
not  normally  suitable  customers  In  our  place 
of  business      (End  of  statement.) 

'•Jftoy  we.  as  your  representatives  on  the 
Dvu-ham  Interim  Subcommittee  on  Hotels. 
Motels,  and  Restaurants' — and  on  behalf  of 
your  hotel,  mouis.  and  food  service  estab- 
lishments of  whatsoever  nature — urge  all 
Durham  citizens,  white  and  Negro,  to  observe 
the  fine  spirit  of  this  agreement.  The  own- 
ers and  operators  of  these  establishments 
have  opened  their  doors  to  all  citizens  volun- 


tarily, with  the  best  Interests  of  the  entire 
community  foremost  In  their  minds." 

Another  article  from  the  same  issue  of 
the  Durham  Morning  Herald  dealing 
with  the  fact  that  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  commended  the  city 
of  Durham  on  its  progress  in  meeting 
the  problem  with  which  it  was  dealing. 

I  am  indeed  glad  to  know  that  even  as 
long  ago  as  last  June,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  saw  fit  to  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  we  in  North  Caro- 
lina were  making  progress. 

Being  as  falrmlnded  as  he  is.  I  am 
sure  the  Attorney  General  would  agree 
that  In  Durham — and  indeed  in  other 
areas  of  North  Carolina — we  are  making 
progress  at  a  highly  commendable  rate 
without  any  decree  or  order  from  Wash- 
ington. 

The  article,  which  deals  with  the  fact 
that  the  city  of  Durham  and  its  mer- 
chants were  dealing  with  this  problem 
forthrightly.  reads  as  follows: 

Robert  Kcnncdt  Commends  Durham 

Mayor  Wense  Orabarek  and  Watts  Carr. 
Jr..  chairman  of  Durham's  Interim  Commit- 
tee, received  a  letter  Tuesday  from  U.S. 
Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy  congratu- 
lating Durham  on  Its  progress  toward  de- 
segregation of  public  facilities  and  busi- 
nesses. 

Noting  that  he  had  been  "•  •  •  informed 
of  recent  steps  to  desegregate  hotels,  motels 
and  restaurants  and  efforts  to  provide  equal 
Job  opportunities,  the  Attorney  General 
said: 

"My  congratulations  on  this  progress.  In 
Durham  and  In  every  city,  positive  action  by 
responsible  citizens  of  both  races  can  lead 
to  a  solution  of  racial  problems.  You  have 
my  best  wishes  as  you  work  toward  equal 
rights  and  opportunities  for  all  your  people. 
"Sincerely,  Robert  Kennedy." 

The  same  issue  of  this  newspaper  con- 
tains an  article  dealing  with  the  fact 
that  Governor  Sanford  called  for  an  end 
to  racial  demonstrations  In  North  Caro- 
lina and  took  a  very  firm  and  forthright 
position. 

I  shall  read  that  article.  It  contains 
many  quotations  made  by  the  Governor 
and  it  reflects  again  the  reasonableness 
with  which  we  have  tried  to  approach 
this  entire  matter.  The  article  reads  as 
follows: 

Raleigh — Gov.  Terry  Sanford  7\ieaday 
called  for  an  end  to  racial  demonstrations 
In  North  Carolina  and  Issued  the  blunt  warn- 
ing that  he  will  use  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  preserve  the  peace.  The  mes- 
sage of  the  demonstrations  has  been  de- 
livered, he  said. 

The  Governor  urged  deliberations  Instead 
of  demonstrations  and  disclosed  that  he  has 
Invited  protest  leaders  from  around  the 
State  to  meet  here  next  Tuesday  "to  place 
before  the  public  In  an  orderly  manner  their 
requests  and  aspirations." 

Demonstration  leaders  were  urged  to  work 
with  respective  mayors  and  other  local  lead- 
ers to  settle  all  grievances  Gen  Capus  Way- 
nick,  of  High  Point,  has  been  asked  to  repre- 
sent the  Governor's  office  in  encouraging 
mayors  to  make  this  approach.  Sanford  said. 

The  Governor's  appeal  at  a  special  news 
conference  came  In  the  wake  of  racial  dem- 
onstrations across  the  State.  Near  riots  de- 
veloped last  week  In  Oxford,  Payettevllle.  and 
Klnston  Earlier  this  month  one  white  man 
was  killed  and  another  wounded  In  a  racial 
disturbance  In  Lexington. 

"We  have  had  sufficient  demonstrations." 
Sanford  emphasized.  "I  cannot  and  will  not 
allow   the    situation    to    degenerate    to   the 


point  of  mob  against  mob.  citizen  against 
citizen,  force  against  force, 

"Further  mass  demonstrations  breed  dis- 
order, endanger  lives,  establish  animosity 
and  serve  no  good  purpose.  I  will  take  what- 
ever steps  are  necessary  to  preserve  the 
peace."  he  stressed. 

"It  would  be  criminal  for  me  to  wait  for 
extensive  bloodshed  to  declare  martial  law 
as  has  been  done  In  other  places,  or  to  take 
other  appropriate  action."  he  added 

The  Negro  citizen  "by  his  demonstration 
has  delivered  the  message  that  he  Is  not  con- 
tent"  and  that  "he  has  a  burning  desire  to 
break  down  the  barriers  which  prevent  his 
normal  passage  and  patronage  In  places  open 
to  the  public."  Sanford  said. 

And.  he  added,  "anyone  who  hasn't  re- 
ceived this  message  doesn't  understand 
human  nature." 

The  Governor  declined  to  comment  fur- 
ther on  his  sutement.  He  would  not  name 
the  "protest  leaders"  invited  to  meet  In 
Raleigh  next  week,  and  he  would  not  com- 
ment on  two  bills  resulting  from  the  dem- 
onstrations which  are  now  before  the  gen- 
eral assembly. 

One  of  these  would  stiffen  the  penalty  for 
trespaas  law  violations.  The  other  would 
Impose  heavy  punishment  for  disobedience  to 
court  orders  Issued  to  preserve  the  peace. 

Sanford  maintained  the  grievances  can  be 
worked  out  on  the  local  level  and  said  sev- 
eral Tarheel  cities  have  proven  It  already. 
He  said  General  Waynlck  will  encourage  "our 
mayors  to  make  this  approach,  and  It  is  my 
belief  that  our  mayors  already  desire  this 
approach." 

Waynlck.  former  Ambassador  to  Colombia 
and  Nicaragua  and  former  State  adJuUnt 
general,  has  been  engaged  In  similar  racial 
negotiations  In  High  Point. 

Governor  Sanford  concluded  by  sUtlng, 
"North  Carolina  Is  known  acroes  this  Nation 
as  a  people  of  good  sense.  Let's  live  up  to  our 
reputation." 

For  the  Record.  I  think  It  would  be 
well  to  see  what  the  reaction  was  among 
those  who  were  engaged  in  the  demon- 
strations. 

The  same  newspaper.  1  week  later,  on 
Wednesday.  June  26,  1963.  published  a 
rather  enlightening  editorial  entitled. 
Sanford  Request  Not  One  Sided." 

Among  other  things,  it  calls  attention 
to  the  reception  given  to  the  Governor's 
address  and  his  efforts  to  once  again 
create  an  atmosphere  of  understanding 
and  cooperation. 

The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

Most  regrettably,  the  Negro  leaders  who 
met  with  Governor  Sanford  Tuesday  have 
expressed  determination  to  continue  demon- 
strations In  North  Carolina  Whether  they 
feel  unable  to  control  others  disposed  to 
demonstrate,  whether  they  regard  continued 
demonstrations  as  necessary  to  achieve  their 
goals.  Just  what  Is  their  motivation  In  an- 
nouncing their  Intent  to  continue  demon- 
strations were  not  clear  In  the  news  reports 
of  their  statement. 

The  Governor's  request  that  the  Negroes 
cease  their  demonstrations  Is  by  no  means 
one  sided.  He  has  set  up  the  organization 
for  resolving  the  valid  grievances  Negroes 
may  have  against  prevailing  conditions.  If 
the  Negroes  refuse  to  accept  this  arrange- 
ment, their  good  faith  In  seeking  redress  of 
grievances  may  well  be  questioned. 

Refusal  to  accede  to  Governor  Sanford's 
request  that  the  demonstrations  end  shows 
an  unjustifiable  lack  of  confidence  In  both 
the  Governor's  Integrity  and  In  his  desire  to 
see  that  Negroes  enjoy  their  valid  rights  and 
are  given  the  opportunities  of  which  they  as 
individuals  are  prepared  to  take  advantage. 
The  Governor's  pledge  to  work  to  redress 
valid  grievances  was  given  In  good  faith,  and 
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It  should  be  accepted  In  good  faith.  Accept- 
ance in  good  faith  requires.  In  conformity  to 
his  request,  abandonment,  of  demonstrations 
»nd  the  use  of  negotiations  to  achieve  valid 

Ab  Governor  Sanford  has  pointed  out,  the 
demonstrations  have  made  the  point  of  Ne- 
gto  discontent  and  have  served  their  purpose. 
Demonstrations  are  Inimical  to  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  the  State,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor as  chief  executive  of  North  Carolina, 
cannot  permit  this  threat  to  the  public 
safety  to  continue. 

North  Carolina's  Negro  leadership  would 
be  well  advised  to  cooperate  with  the  Gov- 
ernor in  his  efforta  to  resolve  racial  differ- 
ences and  at  the  same  time  preserve  order  In 
the  State.  The  Sanford  plan  Is  reasonable. 
It  requires  no  compromise  of  principle. 
Refusal  to  cooperate  In  a  reasonable  plan  can 
alienate  that  public  opinion  which  has 
hitherto  been,  to  say  the  least,  understand- 
ing The  Governor's  own  record  In  race  re- 
lations merlU  cooperation  In  his  continued 
intent  to  see  that  the  true  rlghta  of  all  are 
recognized. 

In  considering  this  whole  situation,  we 
must  remember  that  this  immediate  pe- 
riod was  a  period  in  which  President 
Kennedy  sent  to  the  Congress  his  spe- 
cific recommendations. 

These  were  critical  days  in  our  State. 

Here  I  shall  read  another  editorial 
which  was  published  in  the  Charlotte 
Observer  In  the  same  period,  on  June 
23,  1963.  It  gives  an  excellent  Insight 
into  the  way  the  President's  message  was 
received  in  our  State  at  that  time: 
Parts  of  New  Civn.  Rights  Bills  Loaded 
With  Danger 

Almost  uniformly  throughout  the  South, 
responsible  and  progressive  newspapers 
have  written  "Dear  John"  letters  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  on  his  civil  rlghta  legislative 
program,  with  stern  disapproval  In  particu- 
lar on  Ita  public  accommodations  section. 

But  southern  new8pap>er  editors  and  pub- 
lic officials  who  have  been  In  the  forefront 
of  the  battle  for  the  extension  of  full  cltl- 
lenshlp  rlghta  and  human  privileges  to 
Negroes  are  not  alone  In  their  opposition 
to  providing  the  Federal  Government  with 
sweeping  new  i>owers  over  the  lives  and 
property  of  Individual  Americans. 

For  Instance.  Arthur  Krock,  of  the  New 
York  Times,  greeted  the  President's  civil 
rlghta  message  to  Congress  with  these  sober- 
ing words : 

"The  antidiscrimination  laws  and  the 
provisions  for  their  enforcement  •  •  • 
would  equip  the  Executive  with  discretion- 
ary powers  over  private  property  and  Indi- 
vidual freedom  of  choice  that  are  comparable 
In  magnitude  only  with  those  exercised  In 
time  of  war  and  during  the  post-Appomat- 
tox  period  of  Southern  Reconstruction.  The 
keys  which  would  give  the  President  access 
to  these  new  and  vast  controls  are  supplied 
by  certain  words  In  the  administration  bill 
that  are  wide  open  to  say  desired  official 
Interpretations, " 

Krock  discussed  the  possible  meanings 
that  could  be  given  to  such  wc«-ds  as  "sub- 
stantial" and  "reasonable"  and  "public  In- 
terest." These  words  could  be  interpreted 
to  mean  whatever  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  or  his  agenta  desired. 

It  must  be  made  crystal  clear  that  racial 
discrimination  Is  not  the  Issue  as  men  of 
diverse  political  persuasion  rtse  up  to  oppose 
the  President's  key  proposals.  As  Krock 
again  noted.  In  light  of  the  vast  new  powers 
that  would  be  entrusted  to  Federal  officials: 
"Small  wonder  that  Congress.  Including 
many  Members  who  have  been  active  In  the 
efforta  to  equalize  the  rlghta  of  all  citizens, 
win  take  a  long,  critical  look  at  the  Presi- 
dent's bill." 


We  can.  In  good  conscience,  support  few 
of  the  eight  btislc  courses  of  action  proposed 
by  the  President  to  give  "full  equality"  to 
American  citizens. 

The  economic  section  of  his  program  Is 
designed  to  Increase  the  efforta  of  Govern- 
ment to  train  and  educate  more  Americans 
to  take  advantage  of  Job  opportunities  that 
exist.  It  should  be  useful  In  attacking  the 
roota  of  the  Negro's  basic  problem. 

Congress  should  approve  additional  funds 
for  the  manpower  development  and  training 
program,  the  youth  employment  bill,  voca- 
tional education,  adult  basic  education,  and 
public  welfare  work  relief  and  training  pro- 
grams. 

The  President  asks  In  the  same  section 
that  Congress  provide  a  statutory  basis  for 
the  Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity now  headed  by  Vice  President 
Johnson  He  did  not  spell  out  details  of 
what  this  would  accomplish  In  addition  to 
the  success  the  Committee  has  experienced. 
However,  since  the  Committee  deals  only 
with  employers  handling  Government  con- 
tracte.  It  might  be  useful  to  strengthen  Ita 
authority. 

A  compromise  civil  rlghta  bill  might  also 
safely  Include  a  renewal  of  the  authority  of 
the  Civil  Rlghta  Commission  as  a  useful 
agency  In  studying  and  reporting  on  viola- 
tions of  constitutional  rlghta. 

Senator  Sam  Ervin  of  North  Carolina,  has 
been  an  outepoken  foe  of  the  Commission. 
Opposition  to  It  Increased  heavily  when  a 
majority  of  the  Commissioners  recom- 
mended several  weeks  ago  that  all  Federal 
aid  be  withdrawn  from  Mississippi,  an  action 
which  would  have  penalized  white  and  Negro 
citizens  alike. 

The  Commission  has,  however,  performed 
a  useful  service  In  detailing  the  extent  of 
discrimination  by  law  and  Interpretation  of 
the  law,  primarily  In  the  Southern  States. 
Simple  renewal  of  Ita  life  and  authority, 
without  unjustified  expansion,  would  not  be 
unreasonable. 

In  the  same  vein,  the  Federal  Community 
Relations  Service  proposed  by  the  President 
could  be  one  of  the  Nation's  most  useful  de- 
vices In  eliminating  customer  discrimination 
In  private  businesses.  It  would  work  with 
local  blraclal  committees,  providing  advice 
and  drawing  upon  wide  experience  across  the 
Nation  In  overcoming  barriers  to  equality  of 
treatment. 

The  President  can  establish  this  agency  by 
Executive  order,  however.  There  Is  no  need 
to  give  It  a  statutory  basis  nor  equip  It  with 
the  powers  of  enforcement  or  subpena. 

The  other  proposals  of  the  President's  are 
unwise,  or  an  Infringement  upon  the  pre- 
rogatives of  States  and  Individuals  and  pro- 
vide no  real  solution  to  the  problems  that 
exist. 

Briefly,  these  have  to  do  with  Increasing 
Federal  activity  In  the  field  of  registration 
and  voting:  Federal  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  school  dlstrlcta  desegregating 
voluntarily,  which  Is  almost  bribery  to  obey 
the  law;  expansion  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's authority  to  bring  sulta  on  ite  own 
motion  In  desegregation  cases;  the  with- 
holding of  Federal  funds  from  areas  where 
racial  discrimination  Is  practiced,  which 
seems  to  mark  a  turnabout  on  the  Presi- 
dent's rejection  of  the  Civil  Rlghta  Commis- 
sion proposal  re  Mississippi,  and  making  It 
unlawful  for  any  firm  engaged  In  a  substan- 
tial degree  In  Interstate  commerce  to  dis- 
criminate by  race,  color,  religion  or  national 
origin  In  serving  customers. 

There  must  be  no  delay  In  the  use  of  exist- 
ing laws  nor  any  stinting  of  local  effort  to 
obtain  for  all  citizens  the  rlghta  and  privi- 
leges most  of  us  take  for  granted.  But  the 
almost  unlimited  power  asked  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  the  President  could.  If 
It  were  to  fall  Into  the  hands  of  the  wrong 
Individuals,  be  used  to  abrogate  the  rlghta 
of  all. 


Three  days  later,  the  same  newspaper 
published   an   editorial  entitled.   "Civile 
Rights  Climate  Must  Be  Kept  Free  of 
MiUtancy." 

This  editorial  again  points  up  the  need 
for  calmness  and  reasonableness,  and  In 
my  opinion  it  emphasizes  the  need  to 
create  an  atmosphere  in  which  reason- 
ableness and  sound  judgment  can  pre- 
vail.   The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

President  Kennedy  was  tardy  In  warning 
Negro  leaders  of  the  danger  that  peaceful 
civil  rlghta  demonstrations  might  lead  to 
violence.  Also,  he  stopped  short  of  calling 
for  an  end  to  demonstrations  In  the  mass 
while  Congress  Is  considering  his  legislative 
package. 

Martin  Luther  King  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  and  Roy 
Wllklns.  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People.  Immediately 
expressed  their  Intention  of  continuing  the 
demonstrations  until,  as  King  put  It,  "the 
problems  that  brought  them  are  solved." 

A  part  of  the  strategy  to  pressure  Con- 
gress Into  passing  the  President's  program  is 
a  march  of  100.000  or  more  persons  on  Wash- 
ington In  mid-August,  with  possible  "sit- 
ins"  at  the  Capitol  and  the  Hoxise  and  Sen- 
ate office  buildings. 

This  Is  an  Indication  of  how  far  Negro 
protest  leaders  have  departed  from  their 
original  and  justifiable  campaign  of  peaceful 
picketing,  petition,  and  passive  resistance  to 
segregation  laws  and  customs. 

There  Is  a  new  militancy  about  the  move- 
ment that  is  fraught  with  danger.  The  Im- 
patience of  some  Negro  spokesmen  and  the 
competition  for  racial  leadership  among 
several  groups  has  created  a  climate  In 
which  physical  Intimidation  Is  being  sub- 
stituted for  reasonable  and  lawful  action. 

The  march  of  120,000  persons  In  Detroit 
on  Sunday  was  orderly  on  the  surface.  But 
It  would  take  only  a  minor  disorder  to  cause 
a  movement  of  this  size  to  get  out  of  hand, 
sweeping  law  and  order  before  It  In  excesses 
of  emotion  that  would  shake  the  country  to 
Its  roota. 

The  Impression  grows  that  mass  protest 
movemente  In  Los  Angeles,  Chicago.  New 
York,  Washington,  and  other  of  the  Nation's 
large  cities  hold  the  most  dangerous  poten- 
tial for  violence  In  the  rlghta  movement. 
Trouble  there  could  provoke  white  reaction 
sufficient  to  put  the  brakes  on  voluntary 
progress  In  the  South  and  all  over  the  coun- 
try. 

Congress  must  not  be  unaware  of  this  pos- 
sibility as  It  debates  the  President's  pro- 
posals. But  the  Integrity  of  the  lawmaking 
process  must  be  protected  from  force.  No 
comfort  must  be  given  to  anarchy  In  the 
name  of  equality. 


In  this  same  period,  in  another  area 
of  the  State,  the  Klnston  Daily  Free 
Press,  of  Friday.  June  21, 1963.  published 
an  editorial  which  struck  me  as  being 
a  reflection  of  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
people  of  North  Carolina. 

We  must  remember  that  this  editorial 
was  written  at  a  time  when  unruly  dem- 
onstrations were  occurring  throughout 
the  State.  We  must  remember  that  the 
editorial  appeared  in  a  newspaper  in  an 
area  of  the  State  where  the  Negro  pop- 
ulation in  many  communities  exceeds 
that  of  the  white  population. 

We  must  remember  that  the  editorial 
appeared  at  a  time  when  the  fuses  were 
short,  so  to  speak. 

But  again  I  invite  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  editorial  was  written  in 
calmness  and  in  reasonable  tenor. 
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The  editorial  reads  as  follows : 

Civn,  Rights  Akxn't  Advancko  bt  Lkoal 
Wboncs 
President  Kennedy's  broad,  flve-polnt  pro- 
posal    for    new    civil    rights    legislation     is 
wrong  on   at   leaat   three   premises.     If  en- 
acted It  can  do  far  more  harm  than  good 

The  nrst  erroneous  premise  la  that  Federal 
force  can  achieve  faster  what  reason  and  pa- 
tience have  already  brought  about  In  an 
Increasing  number  of  U.S.  communities. 
The  second  Is  where  abuses  have  occurred  In 
a  given  category  of  business  activity,  that 
the  whole  group  would  be  condemned  and 
treated  like  Federal  lawbreakers.  The  third 
lies  In  the  realm  of  questionable  constitu- 
tionality 

The  President's  askings  call  for:  (1)  Laws 
guaranteeing  equal  access  to  the  services 
of  hotels.  resUurants.  places  of  amusement 
and  retail  outleu.  (2)  Giving  the  Attor- 
ney General  authority  to  file  school  Integra- 
tion suits  on  behalf  of  Negroes.  (3)  A 
large-scale  Federal  manpower  training  pro- 
gram to  assure  better  Job  opportunities 
among  the  unskilled.  (4)  Enactment  of  a 
Federal  Fair  Employment  Practices  Act.  (5) 
Permanent  legal  status  and  more  power  for 
the  Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunities headed  by  the  Vice  President. 

Since  Federal  force  will  not  solve  the  vast 
majority  of  so-called  discrepancies  occurring 
In  human  relationships  In  America  today. 
Increased  force  nUght  well  do  more  harm 
than  good.  A  climate  of  good  wUf.  not  force. 
Is  essential  to  progress  In  all  human  rela- 
tions. 

In  the  second  place,  does  the  Negro's  right 
to  equality  transcend  the  property  owner's 
right  to  use  his  facilities  as  he  sees  nt?  If 
so,  then  It  Is  but  one  more  step  to  a  police 
state  in  which  all  rights  would  be  lost. 
Gradual  change  In  the  extension  of  access 
rights  to  minority  groups  has  been  proven 
repeatedly  as  the  only  permanent  change 
that  can  be  expected.  Recent  mass  dem- 
onstrations haven t  changed  that  fact,  even 
though  they  may  have  disturbed  politicians, 
high  and  low. 

Constitutionality  and  enforceability  de- 
pend on  majority  consent.  It  Is  gained 
through  fair  and  equitable  administration 
of  Justice — not  through  politically  Inspired 
Federal  edicts  aimed  at  large  groups 
throughout  our  society.  The  President  ad- 
mits the  problem  Is  not  sectional  or  re- 
gional, but  Is  national.  Its  solution  then 
must  come  from  grassroots  consideration  of 
the  basic  rights  of  all  citizens — not  by  a 
big  stick  In  the  hands  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Congress  will  do  well  to  reject  all 
these  proposals.  We  have  enough  laws  on 
the  books  already.  No  minority  has  ever 
risen  higher  or  faster  than  the  Negro  In 
America.  Armed  with  the  vote,  an  expand- 
ing educational  opportunity  and  the  free- 
dom to  achieve  whatever  his  talents  may 
contribute  to  a  free  Republic,  he  Is  far 
better  equipped  to  continue  his  progress 
In  this  and  future  generations  than  ever  be- 
fore. And  none  of  the  President's  proposals 
offer  any  real  prospect  for  more  rapid  or 
more  permanent  advancement. 

In  short,  legal  wrongs  Imposed  on  the  ma- 
jority will  not  aasiire  more  civil  rights  for 
any  minority — now  or  In  future. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  highly 
respected  publications  in  the  United 
States  is  the  magazine,  the  Progressive 
Parmer. 

When  it  comes  to  agricultural,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  progress,  the  Progres- 
sive Farmer  has  no  equal  in  the  respect 
that  it  enjoys  among  the  rural  people 
in  many  States  of  the  Union. 

It  has  gained  the  respect  it  enjoys  to- 
day largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  its  senior 
editor,  the  lovable  Dr.  Clarence  Poe.  who 
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has  been  a  stalwart  for  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  the  South  for 
over  50  years. 

Dr.  Poe  is  what  we  In  my  State  like  to 
call  an  "old-line  liberal. "  He  gained 
this  reputation  not  as  a  result  of  any 
radical  schemes  he  advocated;  but  over  a 
period  of  time — time  spanning  more 
years  than  the  lives  of  most  living  men — 
he  has  advocated  those  programs  and 
policies  which  have  brought  benefits  to 
all  our  people. 

He  is  a  man  who  believes  that  where 
opportunity  lies  there  also  lies  responsi- 
bility. 

The  Progressive  Farmer  does  not 
usually  publish  articles  about  civil  rights 
bills  which  are  pending  in  the  Congress. 

But  last  September,  the  Progressive 
Parmer  did  publish  an  editorial  which 
included  some  very  interesting  and 
thought-provoking  observations.  There- 
fore. I  shall  read  into  the  Record  the 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Septem- 
ber 1963  issue  of  the  Progressive 
Parmer. 

It  reads  as  follows : 
Negbocs  Traveling  the  Wkonc  Road 

Radical  Negro  leaders  need  to  learn  the 
facts  of  economic  life.  Not  all  Negro  troubles 
are  the  result  of  discrimination.  Some  are 
of  his  own  making.  They  are  due  to  his 
own  shortcomings  In  training  and  depend- 
ability. Negroes  hold  few  top  Jobs.  They 
would  hold  many  more  If  they  were  quali- 
fied. 

ThU  Isn't  to  say  that  U.S.  Negroes  arent 
making  progress.  They  have  a  far  better 
standard  of  living  than  Negroes  In  other 
parts  of  the  world.  And.  as  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  showed  recently,  the  per  capita 
Income  of  U.S.  Negroes  Is  higher  than  that 
of  modern,  up-to-date  Western  Germany. 

With  as  many  Negroes  as  we  have  In  the 
South  and  with  as  many  of  them  well  to 
do.  It  Is  a  mystery  why  they  don't  do  more 
for  themselves.  The  other  day.  Attorney 
General  Robert  Kennedy  told  a  Senate  com- 
mittee that  In  Montgomery.  Ala.,  and  Dan- 
ville. Va..  a  Negro  can  find  overnight  ac- 
commodations In  only  one  listed  place,  but 
a  white  man's  dog  Is  welcomed  In  nine. 

No  doubt.  Mr.  Kennedy  Intended  his  testi- 
mony to  be  an  Indictment  of  the  South. 
But  to  us  his  statement  Is  even  more  an 
Indictment  of  Negroes — for  failure  to  help 
themselves  It  Is  Indeed  deplorable  that 
when  Negroes  travel,  they  have  such  poor 
accommodations  But  why  In  the  world 
don't  Negroes  themselves  do  something  at>out 
It?  Why  don't  they  establish  needed  hotels, 
cafes,  and  theaters  for  their  own  race?  There 
Is  no  law  against  It. 

Now  this  Is  a  situation  that  civil  rights 
has  nothing  to  do  with  New  Jersey  has 
more  civil  rights  legislation  than  any  other 
State  In  the  Union.  Yet.  according  to  a 
Negro  editor  In  New  Jersey,  there  are  more 
businesses  owned  and  operated  by  Negroes  In 
Atlanta.  Ga..  than  In  the  entire  State  of 
New  Jersey.  Indeed,  there  Is  abundant  evi- 
dence to  show  that  Negroes  are  getting  ahead 
In  business  much  faster  in  the  South  than 
m  other  parts  of  the  Nation.  Dallas.  Tex.. 
Is  said  to  have  three  or  four  Negro  million- 
aires. And  many  Dallas  Negroes  are  In  the 
half-million  bracket. 

Negro  progress  toward  flrst-clasa  citizen- 
ship will  be  exasperatlngly  slow  If  It  depends 
solely  on  force  applied  through  civil  rights 
legislation  In  the  excitement  of  the  hour. 
Negroes  are  forgetting  they  have  great  prob- 
lems to  solve  for  themselves.  Negro  leaders 
as  a  group  are  doing  little  to  Improve  the 
deplorable  crime  record  of  the  race  and  too 
little  In  telling  Negroes  that  getting  a  good 
Job  Is  one  thing,  being  qualified  to  hold  It 


Is  another.     Self-Improvement  and  cooMrk 
tlon  with  well  meaning  white  people  ofSi 
South   in  working  out  race  relations  U  th! 
real  solution.     Sltdown  strikes  and  demotT 
stratlons  are  not  only  silly,  but  futile. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  not  made  any 
attempt  today  to  go  into  the  specific 
merits  of  the  bill  which  we  are  beln£ 
asked  to  consider. 

I  have  merely  tried  to  give  some  indl- 
cation  of  two  things: 

First.  The  atmosphere  which  has  been 
prevailing  in  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
line for  some  time;  and 

Second.  The  reaction  that  has  been 
expressed  in  just  a  few  of  the  news- 
paper articles  and  editorials  which  have 
been  published  in  my  State. 

I  hope  the  Senators  will  carefully  con- 
sider my  remarks  and  the  thoughts  and 
observations  contained  in  these  articles 
and  editorials.  If  they  will,  especially 
against  the  background  and  history  of 
my  State  and  the  progress  we  have  made 
we  will  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
reaching  a  better  understanding  of  what 
we  are  being  asked  to  do. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Even  though 
the  bill  does  not  so  provide  explicitly, 
does  it  not  in  many  respects  imply  the 
use  of  Federal  legislative  power  to  Inter- 
fere with  the  freedom  of  association 
that  a  person  traditionally  felt  he  en- 
joyed as  an  American? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
That  is  the  way  in  which  I  interpret  the 
bill  throughout. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  a  num- 
ber of  respects,  does  not  the  bill  make  it 
impossible  for  right-thinking  people  who 
want  to  share  the  company  of  their  own 
kind  to  meet  at  places  where  they  want 
to  be?  Is  it  not  correct  to  say  that  the 
great  majority  of  people  cannot  afford 
to  join  a  country  club,  for  example? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
would  judge  that  to  be  so.  It  has  been 
stated  previously  by  some  of  our  col- 
leagues In  the  discussion  of  this  Issue 
that  even  a  private  club  of  any  descrip- 
tion is  not  barred  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill,  if  they  are  carried  out  to  the  full 
extent.  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana brought  that  out  in  one  of  the 
statements  he  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  not  the 
bill  provide.  In  effect,  that  if  a  private 
club  is  going  to  have  certain  functions 
which  the  public  is  permitted  to  attend, 
the  private  club  will  be  regulated  by  the 
equal  accommodations  provision  of  this 
bill? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  be- 
lieve that  would  be  true,  except  for  those 
who  do  not  cross  a  State  line.  Other- 
wise, discrimination  would  be  charged. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  that 
under  the  bill  a  private  club  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  requirements  set  forth 
in  this  bill ;  but  if  the  private  club  has  a 
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dining  room  which  is  open  to  the  public, 
If  It  solicits  trade  from  the  general  pub- 
lic then  it  Is  no  longer  a  private  club  but 
u  a  public  facility  and  would  come  under 
the  purview  of  title  n  of  the  bill,  but 
only  then. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  does  not  pre- 
scribe standards  for  personal  relation- 
ships. In  contrast,  the  bill  is  really  de- 
fining what,  by  Its  nature  and  function, 
j5  by  necessity  public  or  quasi-public. 
What  is  so  personal  about  a  department 
store  with  a  lunch  counter  almost  half  a 
block  long?  To  eat  at  such  a  lunch 
counter  Is  not  quite  the  same  as  being  in- 
vited by  a  friend  to  have  a  cup  of  tea  at 
his  home.  Such  a  lunch  counter  Is  part 
of  the  store  which  Is  open  to  the  general 
public;  and  the  manager  scarcely  knows 
who  comes  In  and  who  goes  out.  To  say 
that  to  open  the  public  facility  to  the 
public  and  to  permit  the  public  Its  use 
and  to  deter  only  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  creed,  or  color.  Is  Interfer- 
ing with  the  personal  relationships  of 
anyone,  takes  a  far  and  tenuous  stretch 
of  the  Imagination. 

So  this  bin  does  not  require  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  or  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  to  associate  with 
anyone.    Instead,  the  bill  provides  that 
if  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  operates 
a  restaurant  and  solicits  business  from 
the  general  public,  and  places  In  front 
of  a  building  a  sign  "Restaurant,"  no 
person  shall  be  denied  entrance  to  the 
restaurant  on  the  basis  of  race,  creed,  or 
color     This  bill   does  not   require  the 
owner  to  permit  everyone  to  enter  the 
restaurant;    but   the   bill   does   provide 
that  no  one  shall  be  denied  entrance  on 
the  basis  of  race,  creed,  or  color.    A  per- 
son can  be  denied  entrance  if  he  Is  a 
drunk  or  if  he  Intends  to  begin  a  flst 
fight  in  a  hallway  or  if  he  uses  profane 
language  or  if  he  insults  the  customers 
and  90  forth;   but  a  person  cannot  be 
denied  entrance  solely  because  he  is  of 
the  Oriental    race  or  he  is  a  Negro  or 
he  is  an  Indian  or  he  Is  of  any  particular 
race  or  ethnic  group.    In  other  words, 
race  or  creed  or  color  shall  not  be  a 
qualification  in  connection  with  the  de- 
cision of  who  is  to  eat  there,  if  it  is  a 
public  place. 

However.  Insofar  as  a  home  or  certain 
boardinghouses  are  concerned,  that  Is 
different.  If  in  the  boardinghouse 
there  are  regular  boarders  who  live  there, 
and  if  it  Is  not  a  boardinghouse  for 
transients,  this  measure  will  not  apply  to 
it.  And  if  the  owner  of  the  boarding- 
house resides  therein  and  the  board- 
inghouse is  for  transients  but  there  are 
less  than  five  rooms  for  rent  in  the  board- 
inghouse. the  bill  will  not  apply.  The 
relationships  that  are  private  are  not  dis- 
turbed. 

So  the  bill  is  designed  to  protect  pri- 
vate and  t)ersonal  relationships.  In  fact, 
I  think  it  does  an  excellent  job  in  effec- 
tuating this  intention. 

For  instance,  in  Los  Angeles  there  are 
thousands  and  thousands  of  persons  of 
color.  Southern  California  is  about  as 
far  south  as  one  can  go  in  the  United 
States;  and  the  State  of  California  has 
had  a  public  accommodations  law  for 
some  time  and  it  has  not  seemed  to  cause 
much  commotion. 


I  can  remember  when,  in  Minnesota, 
we  used  to  speak  of  public  accommoda- 
tions as  almost  a  constitutional  right. 
Although  the  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion that  is  colored  in  Minnesota  is  small, 
many  persons  of  all  races  travel  through 
Minnesota.  If  there  Is  erected  in  front 
of  a  restaurant  a  sign  "Smith's  Cafe," 
and  if  the  public's  business  is  solicited, 
we  believe  that  a  decent  citizen  should 
not  be  barred  from  entrance  because  of 
his  color.  That  is  all  this  bill  provides. 
It  does  not  provide  unique  powers. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  my  friendship  with  him  is 
very  sincere  and  I  want  him  to  know  that 
I  appreciate  the  outstanding  accom- 
plishments in  the  field  of  hvunan  rights, 
social  betterment,  social  progress,  and 
economic  progress  that  have  been  made 
In  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  I  make 
this  statement  for  the  Record,  and  I  call 
attention  to  the  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments which  have  been  achieved  in  North 
Carolina.  The  developments  in  North 
Carolina  have  been  nothing  short  of 
phenomenal;  and  many  of  us  can  learn 
a  great  deal  from  what  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  and  Its  officials,  Including  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  have  done  In 
meeting  these  problems  of  human  rela- 
tionships. 

I  do  not  believe  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  will  solve  all  our  problems.  The 
other  night,  I  said  the  bill  does  not  repre- 
sent the  end  of  our  problems 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Not 
the  end,  but  the  beginning  of  our  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Indeed  so. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  in  a  sense  the 
bill  does  represent  the  begirming — It  rep- 
resents the  beginning  of  the  solution  that 
win  bring  about  a  just  end.  Our  begin- 
ning has  been  the  recognition  of  the 
problem  and  of  the  need  of  a  solution; 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
stop  at  that  point.  As  President  John- 
son said.  "Let  us  continue." 

A  wonderful  beginning  has  been  made 
in  North  Carolina;  all  of  us  agree  about 
that. 

But  let  us  assume  that  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  decided  to  go  the  whole 
way  in  connection  with  matters  of  public 
accommodation  and  fair  employment 
practices.  Then  it  would  find  itself  an 
even  stronger  competitor  with  other 
States.  So  equal  application  of  laws  and 
equal  opportunity  have  their  merits;  and 
those  States  that  have  made  some  prog- 
ress along  these  lines  bear  such  witness. 
I  feel  that  rather  than  always  resist 
forward  efforts — some  persons  do  not 
think  the  bill  constitutes  a  forward  ef- 
fort, but  I  think  it  does — a  greater  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  see  its  advan- 
tages for  all. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  is  a 
classic  example  of  what  I  am  talking 
about.  I  am  familiar  with  much  of  the 
history  of  North  Carolina.  It  has  ven- 
tured into  the  field  of  human  relations 
far  beyond  the  extent  to  which  many 
other  parts  of  the  country  have  done; 
and  that  did  not  hurt  the  growth  of 
North  Carolina.  In  addition,  the  social 
standards  and  the  educational  stand- 
ards of  North  Carolina  are  outstanding. 


By  contrast,  consider  the  areas  In 
which  these  adjustments  have  not  been 
made.  What  do  we  find  there?  We  find 
poverty,  backwardness,  low  per  capita 
income,  and  little  or  no  industry.  Why? 
Because  when  some  people  are  denied 
opportunity,  opportunity  is  really  denied 
to  all  the  people  of  that  area. 

My  father  early  taught  me.  "Son,  this 
business  is  no  richer  than  Its  customers. 
Remember  that.  We  don't  make  money 
in  this  store  by  selling  to  each  other. 
We  make  money  by  selling  to  custom- 
ers." 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  a  sensible  businessman  would 
say  to  people,  "Don't  come  in  my  store." 
Of  course,  some  say,  "Don't  come  in 
the  front  door,  but  you  can  come  in  the 
back  door." 

But  now  we  find  some  of  the  large 
companies  paying  for  large  advertise- 
ments in  various  media  and  we  note  that 
sometimes  one  of  the  persons  shown  in 
the  advertisements  in  a  colored  person. 
Why?  Because  in  the  North  and  to 
some  extent  in  the  South  many  of  the 
Negroes  have  considerable  means;  and 
the  businessmen  are  beginning  to  find 
out  that  a  $5  bill  in  the  hand  of  a  colored 
man  is  exactly  the  same  as  a  $5  bill  in 
the  hand  of  a  white  man. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  on  his  fine  presentation. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  know  of 
any  store  that  has  made  more  money 
since  it  integrated  its  lunch  counter? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  No; 
but  I  know  of  some  that  have  gone  out 
of  business  since  then. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  experi- 
ence in  Louisiana  is  that  those  which 
have  integrated  no  longer  show  much 
of  a  profit,  whereas  prior  to  that  time  a 
number  of  them  were  virtual  gold  mines. 
But  since  integration,  they  have  found 
their  income  seriously  curtailed. 

Does  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
know  what  the  effect  of  integration  has 
been  on  such  establishments  in  his  State? 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Many  of  them  which  voluntarily  inte- 
grated have  had  experience  similar  to 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
stated.  In  a  number  of  cases  of  which 
I  know,  both  the  colored  people  and  the 
white  people  have  stopped  going  to  the 
restaurants;  and  I  know  of  one  that  is 
pretty  well  out  of  business. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  if  aU  of  them 
were  required  to  follow  a  uniform  policy 
with  respect  to  the  prohibition  of  dis- 
crimination on  the  bases  of  race,  creed,  or 
color,  the  choice  of  a  restaurant  would 
have  to  be  on  the  basis  of  the  food 
served,  the  service,  and  so  forth.  For  in- 
stance, I  have  not  noticed  that  the  res- 
taurants in  New  York  have  been  going 
broke  because  these  facilities  are  entirely 
desegregated.  Some  of  them  do  go  broke 
because  of  bad  management  or  inef- 
ficient operation. 
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Likewise,  consider  the  restaurants  In 
San  Francisco,  where  all  the  restaurants 
are  desegregated  Some  of  the  finest 
restaurants  in  the  world  are  to  be  found 
there. 

Likewise,  although  there  are  only  ap- 
proximately 40.000  Negroes  in  the  city  of 
Minneapolis — a  relatively  small  number. 
I  know,  but  I  know  that  thousands  more 
pass  through  that  city — no  person  is  de- 
nied entrance  Into  a  restaurant  or  a 
similar  place  because  of  his  color, 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  restaurants 
in  Washington.  DC.  are  suffering  be- 
cause the  facilities  are  nbt  segregated. 
When  I  came  here  in  1948.  the  restau- 
rants in  the  city  segregated.  Hotels  in 
Washington.  D.C.  segregated. 

We  have  noted  that  the  real  estate 
market  is  no  worse  in  Washington,  D.C. 
If  one  wishes  to  make  mone»r  in  Wash- 
ington. I  suggest  that  he  go  into  the  real 
estate  business.  That  is  the  big  business 
around  here. 

I  have  not  noticed  that  our  Olympic 
teams  are  any  worse  because  they  are 
integrated.  I  dislike  to  think  of  how 
many  medals  we  would  win  without  our 
colored  Olympic  stars.  We  would  come 
In  last  in  a  two-man  race.  These  are 
the  people  of  our  Nation  who  are  doing 
the  good  work  and  in  whom  we  should  be 
proud. 

I  do  not  say  that  Cassius  Clay  is  the 
greatest  heavyweight  boxer  in  the  world. 
But  he  happens  to  be  champion.  He 
even  proclaims  that  he  is  great. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  He 
admits  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  He  not  only  admits 
it;  he  insists  upon  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  law  is 
so  written  that  a  person  has  nowhere  else 
to  go  where  he  can  be  among  his  own 
kind,  as  a  practical  matter,  has  he  not 
been  denied  association  with  people  of 
his  own  kind? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
is  my  interpretation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Has  the 
Senator  any  idea  what  the  additional 
cost  would  be  to  maintain  a  private  club 
compared  to  what  it  would  cost  to  eat 
in  a  restaurant  that  would  be  open  to 
strangers  to  come  in  and  eat?  Is  the 
Senator  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  far 
more  expensive  to  operate  a  private  club? 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  It 
certainly  is.  I  have  never  contended 
that  there  should  not  be  integrated 
restaurants,  hotels,  or  motels.  If  a  man 
wishes  to  go  into  that  kind  of  business. 
I  believe  it  should  be  perfectly  legitimate 
for  him  to  do  so.  But  I  do  not  think  I 
ought  to  be  a  party  to  enacting  a  law 
which  would  provide  that  a  businessman 
would  be  required  to  follow  that  practice 
unless  he  desired  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  With  due  respect 
to  the  Senator.  I  point  out  that  the  bill 
does  not  require  integration. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  He 
must  either  integrate  or  quit. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  the  bill  does 
not  so  provide.  The  bill  merely  provides 
that  a  businessman  cannot  discriminate 
on  the  basis  of  race,  creed  or  color. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  is  the 
difference? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  Is  a  great 
deal  of  difference.  Integration  is  a  so- 
cial phenomenon.  This  bill  would  not 
require  integration.  It  would  permit  each 
citizen  to  freely  and  voluntarily  utilize 
public  and  quasi-public  facilities.  There 
is  no  compulsion  that  the  facilities  cov- 
ered by  the  bill  must  be  used  by  anyone 
but  only  that  they  may  be  used  by  all. 
It  invalidates  these  laws  that  remove 
this  free  choice  from  a  great  segment  of 
our  society  solely  because  of  their  race. 

Those  laws  violate  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  as  they  are.  would  for- 
ever be  laid  to  rest  and  a  positive  stand- 
ard defining  exactly  what  the  Congress 
considers  appropriate  to  include  with  the 
purview  of  public  places  is  clearly  set 
forth. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  which  pro- 
vides that  a  businessman  must  integrate. 
What  it  does  provide  in  certain  areas  of 
the  bill,  such  as  in  the  section  relating 
to  public  accommodations,  is  that  a  busi- 
nessman shall  not  be  a  party  to  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  race,  creed,  or 
color.  Thus  a  businessman  need  not  nec- 
essarily have  a  certain  percentage  of  his 
customers  of  a  certain  race  or  ethnic 
group,  for  the  businessman  may  not  use 
this  type  of  standard  to  determine  his 
customers,  but  the  bill  puts  the  choice  of 
doing  business  on  economic  grounds 
where  it  belongs. 

The  bill  provides  that  if  one  Is  in  a 
public  business,  his  business  will  be 
open  to  the  public  without  regard  to 
race,  creed,  or  color.  No  one  will  force 
a  person  in.  but  if  the  customer  wishes 
to  come  In.  he  shall  not  be  denied  en- 
trance at  the  door  because  of  his  color. 
The  bill  does  not  provide  that  colored 
people  must  go  into  Joe  Smaltz'  De- 
partment Store.  It  merely  provides  that 
if  Joe  Smaltz  has  a  department  store 
and  he  operates  a  lunch  counter  or 
restaurant  in  it.  race  shall  not  be  a  fac- 
tor in  determining  who  should  transact 
their  business  therein;  or  if  it  is  a  public 
building  and  a  public  facility,  the  public 
includes  people  that  may  look  a  little  dif- 
ferently from  the  way  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  I  look. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carohna. 
What  we  are  worried  about  is.  Who  will 
look  after  the  man  if  he  does  not  want 
them  to  come  Into  the  establishment? 
That  is  his  business. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  The  point  Is  that 
If  a  business  Is  covered  by  this  bill,  the 
proprietor  must  accept  the  responsibility 
of  operating  a  quasi-public  accommoda- 
tion and  this  responsibility  Includes  the 
obligation  to  permit  the  public  to  enter 
to  do  business  therein  and  to  discrimi- 
nate, if  necessary,  but  not  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  or  creed. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  He 
bought  it  and  paid  for  It. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  He  may  have 
bought  It  and  paid  for  It.  and  he  Is  to 
receive  the  profits  therefrom,  but  that 
does  not  permit  him  to  abrogate  his 
responsibility  of  operating  a  public  ac- 
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commodatlon.  Por  example,  a  man 
could  buy  and  pay  for  a  saloon,  buthe 
could  not  stay  open  after  hours  ft 
would  be  his  business,  but  governmental 
rules  and  regulations  apply  to  it.  While 
the  man  may  buy  and  pay  for  a  saloon 
in  my  hometown,  he  may  not  sell  liquor 
to  anyone  under  the  age  of  21. 

The  owner  of  the  liquor  store  may  say 
"You  cannot  possibly  deny  me  that  prlv 
liege.    I  own  the  whisky.    I  want  to  sell 

1 V. 

But  the  Government  says.  'You  can- 
not do  that."  It  Is  the  determination  of 
the  people  through  the  Government  that 
certain  standards  are  necessary  for  the 
well-being  of  all. 

Title  II  of  this  bill  also  prescribes 
standards  under  the  commerce  clause 
and  14th  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
that  delineate  the  boundaries  of  discrim- 
inatory practices  of  places  of  public 
accommodation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  purposes  of  the 
law  are  simple.  The  bill  would  open  the 
door  of  the  cafe  which  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  used  as  an  illustration  to  a 
colored  person.  Why  should  the  Attor- 
ney General  be  given  all  the  power  pro- 
vided in  the  bill?  He  would  be  given 
great  enforcement  power,  including  the 
injunction  process  and  the  power  to 
force  the  owner  of  a  restaurant  to  admit 
persons  against  the  owner's  will.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  have  an  an- 
swer to  a  question  like  that? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  an  answer 
to  it.  In  the  first  place.  If  the  owner 
would  act  like  a  human  being  and  per- 
haps l)ecome  a  little  colorblind,  he  would 
see  that  no  one  would  be  forcing  him. 
If  the  Senator  should  also  look  at  the 
coin  from  the  other  side;  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  and  citizenship  of  one  class  to  all 
in  the  country  must  also  be  considered. 

My  family  operated  a  business.  The 
only  thing  we  hoped  was  that  a  cus- 
tomer who  came  Into  our  store  would 
not  say  "Charge  It."  We  liked  the  cash. 
But  If  the  customer  said  'Charge  It." 
we  would  like  to  know  whether  his 
credit  rating  was  good. 

My  family  has  been  in  business  for  65 
years.  I  do  not  recall  any  time  In  my 
life  when  we  denied  service  to  a  man 
who  came  Into  our  store  because  of  his 
religion,  his  race,  his  national  origin,  or 
even  his  politics. 

My  father  was  county  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  But  we  could  not 
live  without  Republicans.  We  did  not 
have  any  prejudice  against  Republicans 
when  they  came  into  our  business.  The 
only  prejudice  we  had  against  them  was 
at  the  polls.  I  must  admit  that  we  then 
had  a  little  prejudice.  We  did  not  think 
they  ought  to  win.  But  If  they  were  cus- 
tomers, they  were  treated  as  good  as  the 
Democrats. 

I  do  not  desire  to  make  light  of  this 
question.  The  point  that  bothers  me  is 
that  the  opponents  of  the  bill  can  jus- 
tify governmental  action  at  the  State 
level  that  provides.  "You  will  segregate 
whether  you  like  it  or  not." 
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A  merchant  may  not  desire  segrega- 
tion The  county  sheriff,  the  State  law 
pnforcement,  or  the  State  attorney  gen- 
eral—and they  can  be  tough,  too— may 
come  in  and  say,  "You  segregate.  I  am 
^rry  sir  You  own  the  store  and  every- 
thmg  m  It.  You  own  the  restaurant, 
the  parking  lot,  the  doorknob,  and  the 
lev  I  know  that  you  do  not  believe  in 
segregation.  I  know  that  it  Is  your  pri- 
vate property.  But  the  State  law  says, 
'Segregate.' 

Is  that  not  an  interference  with  pri- 
vate property?  I  say  that  it  Is.  The 
businessman  might  say.  "Segregation 
would  ruin  me  economically.  It  runs 
against  my  religion.  It  Is  opposed  to  my 
attitude.  It  is  against  my  sense  of 
morality." 

Still,  the  sheriff  says.  "Sorry,  old  boy. 
The  law  says  'Segregate.'  " 

Why  do  not  people  who  are  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  condemn  that  practice? 
The  Government  of  the  United  States 
says  "You  shall  be  treated  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States."  We  do  not  say 
"Integrate."  In  the  bill  it  is  provided 
that  segregation  in  public  places  and  In 
public  establishments  violates  the  Con- 
stitution, and  particularly  so  if  a  State 
law  requires  it. 

The  Constitution  further  guarantees 
equal  privileges  and  immunities  and 
equal  treatment  under  the  law  for  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  If  that  is 
not  the  case,  then  a  citizen,  regardless 
of  his  looks — whether  he  is  short  or  tall, 
thin  or  fat,  fiatfooted  or  high  arched, 
bald  or  curly  headed — Is  entitled  to  come 
Into  public  places.  That  Is  the  simple 
argument. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  tolerance 
and  understanding. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Speaker: 

Thc  Spxaker's  Rooms, 

March  17.  1964. 
I    hereby    designate    the    Honorable    Carl 
Albert  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  today. 

JORN  W.  MCCORMACK, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

I  John  5:4:  This  is  the  victory  that 
overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  we  humbly 
acknowledge  that  our  own  day  Is  a  time 
which  Is  trying  the  souls  of  men  and  fill- 
ing many  with  fear  and  foreboding. 

It  fortifies  us  to  know  that  all  along 
the  dark  and  dismal  patlis  of  history 
there  walked  those  who  have  remained 
steadfast  and  strong,  however  beset  by 
trials  and  tribulations. 

Help  us  also  to  carry  on  bravely  for  we 
believe  that  in  our  day  and  generation 
we  have  companions  and  comrades  who 
are  ready  to  suffer  and  sacrifice  for  that 
which  is  true  and  honorable  and  will 
never  surrender  to  fear  and  cowardice. 

Grant  that  in  the  great  adventure  and 
gigantic  struggle  of  establishing  peace  on 
earth  and  brotherhood  among  men,  may 
we  cling  with  Increasing  tenacity  of  faith 
to  the  sustaining  and  indwelling  spirit 
of  our  blessed  Lord. 
Hear  us  In  His  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
11  A.M. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  move,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  previously  entered, 
that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess  until  11 
am.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  8 
o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
recessed,  under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, until  tomorrow.  Wednesday,  March 
18. 1964.  at  11a.m. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  President  pro  tempore  had  appointed 
Mr.  S MATHERS  and  Mr.  Pearson,  as  mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  to  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development  In  Geneva.  Switzerland, 
from  March  23  to  June  15,  1964. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  March  17  (legislative  day  of 
March  9).  1964: 

Department  or  Labor 

Mary  Dublin  Keyserllng,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Director  of  the  Women's 
Bureau,  Department  of  Labor,  vice  Mrs. 
Esther  Peterson,  elevated. 


NEED  POR  RECONSIDERATION  AND 
APPROVAL  OF  LEGISLATION  TO 
INCREASE  PAY  LEVELS  OF  GOV- 
ERNMENT EMPLOYEES— COMMU- 
NICA-nON  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  248) 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17, 1964 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Albert]. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  House  the  following  communication 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read.  and.  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  March  17.  1964. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker  :  I  urge  the  House  to 
reconsider  and  approve  legislation  to  in- 


crease pay  levels  of  Government  em- 
ployees.   If  the  pay  raise  Is  not  enacted, 
it  win  deprive  2  million  Federal  workers 
of  fair  and  reasonable  pay  adjustments; 
make  it  difficult  to  recruit  and  retain  top- 
flight men  and  women;  impair  my  efforts 
to  achieve  true  economy  In  Government. 
Specifically,  failure  to  take  this  action 
will- 
undercut  the  principle  and  the  promise 
of  comparable  pay — Federal  career  pay 
scales  comparable   to  those   in  private 
enterprise — adopted  by  the  Congress  just 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  in  the  historic  Fed- 
eral Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962; 
thwart  our  efforts  to  strengthen  profes- 
sional and  technical  leadership  and  step 
up  the  productivity  of  Federal  workers. 
Competence  is  the  keystone  of  that  pro- 
gram.   Fair  salaries  are  vital  to  attract 
and  hold  competent  people; 
make  it  harder  than  ever  to  recruit  and 
hold  the  outstanding  people  we  need  for 
our  top  policy  jobs.    They  already  earn 
less — often  far  less — than  they  did  earn, 
or   could   earn,   in   private  jobs.     This 
salary  gap  has  been  growing.    The  pro- 
posed bill  will  not  close  it.    But  it  will 
reverse  a  dangerous  trend; 
jeopardize    increases    in    military    pay 
which    I    have    recommended    to    keep 
Armed  Forces  pay  generally  In  line  with 
nonmihtary  salaries; 
renew  pressures  for  the  old  approach  of 
flat  percentage  increases  for  postal  and 
other  career   workers.     Such  Increases 
destroy  a  fair  and  rational  pay  system. 

Every  cent  of  these  Increases  is  already 
included  in  my  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1965— the  smallest  budget  in  proportion 
to  our  national  output  since  1951. 

Congress  and  the  country  surely  sup- 
port my  determined  drive  for  economy 
In  Government.  To  make  that  policy 
work,  I  need  first-class  managers  who 
can  tighten  organizations,  simplify  pro- 
cedures, trim  waste,  and  Inspire  maxl- 
mvim  effort.  It  is  false  economy  to  offer 
salaries  that  will  attract  the  mediocre 
but  repel  the  talented.  Business,  foim- 
dations.  universities.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  all  learning  that  lesson — 
or  already  have. 

If  Congressmen  feel  they  should  post- 
pone increasing  their  salaries  until  next 
year,  even  though  they  are  most  deserv- 
ing of  an  incresise  in  pay,  there  Is  no  rea- 
son to  postpone  equitable  and  just  action 
for  others  who  serve  the  Government  and 
the  Nation. 

I  need  your  help  In  my  program  to  get 
a  dollar's  worth  of  value  for  every  dollar's 
worth  of  pay — and  the  dollars  paid  to  at- 
tract brains  and  ability  to  the  Federal 
service  will  come  back  to  the  American 
people  many  times  over  In  more  economi- 
cal and  effective  Government. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
the  Honorable  Carl  Hayden,  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 
Mr.   KIRWAN.    Mr.   Speaker,   I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  thank  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  for  presenting  the  carnations 
that  we  wear  today  to  the  Congress. 

I  also  thank  those  who  have  flown 
from  Ireland  the  shamrocks  that  we  see 
here  today.  The  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  people  connected  with  the  run- 
ning of  the  Congress  are  thankful  to  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  for  their 
generosity,  and  to  the  Ambassador. 
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THE  LATE  SENATOR  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
shocked  and  distressed  to  learn  of  the 
passing  of  former  Senator  James  M. 
Mead.  Senator,  as  he  was  known  even 
after  his  retirement,  was  loved  by  every 
person  who  knew  him.  and  I  feel  per- 
sonally gifted  that  I  was  privileged  to 
know  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  words  are  Inadequate  to 
convey  the  popularity  of  Senator  Mead. 
His  passing  will  be  sorrowed  by  many, 
not  only  In  the  Buffalo.  N.Y..  area,  but 
all  over  the  Nation.  He  was  a  giant 
among  other  political  leaders,  and  was 
devoted  to  his  fellow  man  throughout  his 
public  and  private  life.  Senator  Mead 
worked  unUringly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
worklngman.  and  particularly  for  postal 
and  classified  workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  most  eloquent  sum- 
mary of  the  wonderful  life  of  Senator 
James  J.  Mead  has  been  compiled  by  one 
of  our  leading  newspapers,  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News. 

James  Michael  Mead,  78.  who  rose  from  a 
railroad  worker's  shack  to  a  leading  place  In 
national  politics,  died  today  after  a  lona 
Ulness  * 

Starting  In  the  Erie  County  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors, he  served  as  a  legislator  at  the 
local.  State,  and  national  levels  for  32  suc- 
cessive years. 

During  the  New  Deal  era  of  Democratic 
dominance  he  was  one  of  his  party's  most 
Influential  leaders  In  Congress. 

He  withdrew  from  active  politics  In  1947 
and.  after  serving  9  years  with  national  and 
State  administrative  agencies,  he  retired.  In 
recent  years,  he  had  spent  most  of  bU  time  In 
Florida. 

Senator  Mead  was  born  December  27.  1885. 
in  a  one-room  shack  owned  by  the  Lacka- 
wanna Railroad  and  next  to  the  tracks  In 
Mount    Morris.   Livingston   County. 

He  was  one  of  eight  children  of  Thomas 
and  Jane  Kelley  Mead.  Both  the  Mead  and 
Kelley  families  made  theUr  livings  for  many 
years  as  railroaders 

Senator  Mead's  maternal  grandfather  had 
been  a  railroader  until  Civil  War  days  when 
he  moved  his  family  from  Canaseraga  to  a 
farm  near  Garwood. 

The  Senator's  mother  found  employment 
In  the  Erie  Railroad  station  restaurant  In 
Hornell  and  later  at  the  Crandall  House  In 
Canaseraga.  It  was  here  that  she  met 
Thomas  Mead,  a  young  Qreman  on  the  Shaw- 
mut  Railroad. 


MOVCD  TO  EAST  BUfTALO  AS  A  SMALL  CHILO 

His  father  later  became  a  section  gang 
worker  for  the  Lackawanna.  When  Jim 
Mead  was  6.  his  father  was  assigned  to 
Buffalo  as  a  section  boss. 

The  family  moved  to  a  house  at  Lovejoy 
and  Oold  Streets  In  Buffalo.  That  same 
neighborhood  was  to  be  Senator  Mead's  home 
for  most  of  his  adult  life. 

When  he  was  12.  he  left  St.  Agnes  Paro- 
chial School  to  find  work  to  help  bolster  the 
family's  resources. 

He  went  to  work  as  a  waterboy  for  a  sec- 
tion gang  In  the  Lackawanna's  East  Buffalo 
yards.  A  few  months  later,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  lamplighter. 

After  that  he  worked  for  the  railroad  as 
a  section  hand,  spike  mauler,  trackwalker, 
shopworker.  and  Anally  as  a  switchman. 

The  future  Senator's  working  career  was 
Interrupted  during  a  1906  strike.  Some  car 
repairmen  moved  their  tools  Into  a  section 
shanty.  Jim  Mead  threw  the  tools  out  and 
posted  a  sign,  "No  scabs  permitted  here." 

He  was  flred. 

He  next  went  to  work  for  the  Pullman  Co.. 
working  on  car  dynamos. 

Although  he  was  a  regular  wage  earner 
now.  he  did  his  best  to  pick  up  the  sequence 
of  his  interrupted  education.  He  attended 
night  classes  at  School  43.  the  former  Cen- 
tral High  School  and  the  Buffalo  Institute 
of  Technology. 

He  left  Buffalo  in  1909  to  spend  a  year 
working  as  a  "boomer"  for  the  new  Florida 
East  Coast  Railroad. 

PLATED  PRO  BASEBALL  IN  THE  HOTEL  LEACtTE 

Returning  to  his  hometown,  he  became  a 
switchman  for  the  Erie  Railroad.  He  became 
active  In  the  Switchmen's  Union  of  North 
America,  becoming  president  of  the  local 
chapter  and  later  one  of  the  union's  few  life 
members. 

During  these  »ame  years,  he  was  winning 
recognition  as  a  baseball  player  of  some 
promise.  After  playing  with  Buffalo  sand- 
lot  teams,  he  signed  up  with  the  Erie.  Pa., 
team  In  the  old  Ohio-Pennsylvania  League. 

He  also  played  ball  In  Florida  In  what  was 
then  called  the  Hotel  League. 

He  later  recalled  the  end  of  his  pyrofesslon- 
aJ  baseball  career. 

"I  quit  because  of  salary  difference."  he 
said,  "but  not  before  the  manager  had  told 
me  that  If  I  would  stick,  I  would  make 
a  good  bcUlplayer" 

His  Interest  In  baseball  continued.  In  fact, 
he  suffered  a  broken  arm  In  1933  while  play- 
ing boll  In  a  scrub  game. 

He  was  known  Jokingly  as  the  Democratic 
Babe  Ruth  of  the  annual  congressional  ball 
games  which  pitted  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican legislators  against  each  other. 

In  1911,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Capitol 
Police  force  and  made  his  first  trip  to 
Washington. 

BECAME     DEMOCEATIC    COMMITTEEMAN     IN     1913 

For  a  year,  he  divided  his  time  between 
his  work  at  the  Capitol  and  attending  night 
classes  at  Georgetown  University.  In  his 
spare  time,  he  sat  In  the  visitors'  galleries 
of  the  House  and  Senate.  Intently  watching 
and  listening 

What  he  saw  and  heard  flred  his  Ima^na- 
tlon  and  ambition.  As  he  was  preparing  to 
return  to  his  home  In  Buffalo,  he  told  his 
fellow  offlcers: 

"Ten  years  from  now.  I'll  be  back.  And  I'll 
have  an  office  In  this  building." 

(Actually.  It  was  8  years  later  that  he 
returned  as  a  Member  of  the  House.) 

Back  In  Buffalo,  he  worked  as  an  Erie 
Railroad  switchman  and  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Switchmen's  Union  local  grievance 
committee. 

But  his  attention  began  turning  more  and 
more  toward  politics.  He  became  a  Demo- 
cratic ward  comnUtteecnan  In   1912. 


The  next  year,  he  ran  for  supervisor  b 
won  the  election  after  squeaking  through  . 
primary  contest  by  a  margin  of  7  votes 

He  quickly  won  attention  as  the  movin. 
force  In  breaking  up  what  was  known  a*. 
supervisors'  committee  ring  which  wn 
costing  the  taxpayers  thousands  of  dolUn 

In  addition  to  their  pay,  supervisors  dr.. 
$3  a  day  for  attending  committee  meeunii 
The  new  supervisor  launched  a  fight  for  re- 
forms  In  this  system  and  succeeded  In  having 
abolished  20  committees  which  were  servini 
no  purpose  other  than  to  afford  excuses  jtor 
drawing  attendance   vouchers. 

GAINED  WIDE  REPUTATION  AS  FIGHTER  FOE  LABOI 

It  was  during  his  term  as  supervisor  Uiw 
he  was  Instrumental  In  bringing  about  a 
settlement  of  the  widely  heralded  Oouln 
Coupler  strike  In  Depew.  This  brought  him 
national  attention. 

After  a  single  term  on  the  board  of  super- 
visors,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  legisla- 
ture as  fourth  district  assemblyman.  He 
served  three  successive  terms. 

In  the  legislature,  he  quickly  won  a  repu- 
tation as  a  fighter  for  labor  legislation. 

His  biggest  fight  was  for  the  railroad  full- 
crew  bill.  In  an  Impassioned  speech  for  the 
bill.   Assemblyman  Mead  declared: 

"If  you  knew  the  rotten  conditions  of  some 
equipment,  your  hair  would  turn  gray.  As  a 
practical  railroad  man,  I  feel  that  1  would 
be  committing  murder  If  I  should  vote  to 
repeal  this  law." 

His  ardent  flght  for  the  bUI  won  the  sup- 
port of  20  Republican  legislators  and  saved 
the  bill  by  an  8- vote  margin. 

His  other  legislative  battles  were  fought 
for  the  preservation  of  the  workmen's  com- 
pensatlon  law,  a  traln-Umlt  bill,  the  Olbba 
water  bill  for  Buffalo,  the  carmery  bill  for 
women  and  children  and  other  labor-backed 
measures. 

While  he  was  In  the  legislature,  he  con- 
tinued his  educational  pursuits.  It  was  dur- 
ing that  time  that  he  e>arned  a  doctorate  of 
laws  degree  from  Niagara  University. 

With  a  reputation  as  liberal  and  stanch 
supporter  of  labor.  Assemblyman  Mead  took 
the  stump  In  the  fall  of  1918  as  a  candidate 
for  Congress  In  the  42d  district. 

DISAPPOINTING    START    ON    OBSCURE    COMMITTII 

He  won  by  the  narrow  margin  of  1,000 
votes.  It  was  the  first  of  10  successive  elec- 
tions to  the  House.  In  the  succeeding  yean, 
he  was  returned  by  Increasingly  larger  ma- 
jorities. By  1936,  his  winning  margin  bad 
risen  to  25,000  votes. 

In  Washington,  the  33-year-old  Buffalon- 
lan  was  regarded  as  a  tenacious  fighter  ^o 
lacked   polish   and   finesse. 

He  had  hoped  for  an  appointment  to  the 
House  Labor  Committee.  Instead,  he  was 
named   to  the  obscure  Pensions  Committee. 

Three  years  later,  he  was  named  to  the 
almost  equally  obscure  Post  Office  and  Post 
Roads  Committee. 

It  was  a  time  of  Republican  dominance  In 
national  politics.  As  a  newcomer  to  the 
ranks  of  an  Ineffectual  opposition  p>arty.  Rep- 
resentative Mead  was  realistic  enough  to 
realize  he  didn't  cut  a  particularly  strong 
figure   In  Washington  affairs. 

In  fact,  he  used  to  stay  in  Buffalo  more 
than  In  Washington,  even  while  Congress 
was  In  session.  He  acknowledged  his  ab- 
senteeism frankly,  saying  he  felt  he  could 
be  of  more  use  to  his  constituents  at  home 
than  In  the  Capital. 

When  the  Democratic  minority  turned  Into 
a  majority.  Representative  Mead  found  him- 
self chairman  of  the  Post  Office  Committee. 
His  visits  to  Buffalo  diminished  almost  to 
the  vanishing  point  during  sessions. 

For  years,  as  a  minority  member  of  the 
Post  Office  Committee,  he  had  sponsored  a 
bill  to  provide  a  44 -hour  week  for  postal  em- 
ployees. When  the  bill  finally  was  enacted 
into  law.  It  bore  the  name  of  Representative 
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8.muel  A.  Kendall,  a  Pennsylvania  Repub- 


Ucan. 


However,  the  measure  was  known  popu- 
l^ly  as  the  Mead-LaPollette  law. 

COMPLrrED     EDUCATION     WHILE     SERVING     IN 
CONGRESS 

Representative  Mead  was  one  of  the  out- 
.tandlng  supporters  of  amendments  wid- 
ening the  scope  of  locomotive  Inspection 
laws  He  played  a  prominent  part  In  help- 
ing defeat  antlstrlke  provisions  of  the  Cum- 
n^lna-Esch  law. 

He  sponsored  a  resolution  for  a  sesqulcen- 
tennlal  celebration  honoring  General  Pu- 
Urtl  Polish  hero  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
and  was  appointed  a  member  of  a  special 
congressional  committee  to  attend  Savan- 
nah, Ga..  ceremonies. 

During  his  early  years  In  Congress,  he  con- 
tinued his  self-imposed  regimen  of  com- 
pleting his  education,  taking  courses  In 
philosophy,  economics,  and  sociology  at  Can- 
Ulus  College  and  other  courses  In  Washing- 
ton at  the  Emerson  Institute  and  Columbus 
University. 

When  the  Democrats  won  control  of  the 
House  In  1930,  Representative  Mead  became 
a  national  political  figure  of  stature. 

As  chairman  of  the  Poet  Office  Commit- 
tee, he  presided  over  legislation  that  reduced 
the  postal  work  week  to  5  days,  restored  pay 
cuts  and  did  away  with  Involuntary  vaca- 
tions without  pay. 

He  also  Initiated  laws  which  created  100,- 
000  permanent  Jobs  for  men  who  had  been 
placed  on  substitute  lists  and  Increased  rural 
mall  carriers'  pay. 

Although  he  Joked  that  when  he  first 
Joined  the  committee  "all  I  knew  was  how  to 
operate  the  mailbox  on  the  corner,"  he  was 
recognized  later  as  the  leading  congressional 
authority  on  postal  legislation. 

ELECTED     TO      COMPLETE     SENATOR      COPELAND'S 
TERM 

During  the  years  of  the  Roosevelt  admln- 
Utratlon,  his  name  often  was  put  forward  for 
Postmaster  General. 

By  1936,  he  was  mentioned  frequently  as  a 
possible  House  speaker  or  Democratic  ma- 
jority leader.  But  Representative  Mead 
turned  his  back  on  these  honors  In  1938  to 
put  his  political  future  on  the  line. 

Senator  Royal  S.  Copeland  had  died  with 
2  years  of  his  term  left.  Representative  Mead 
won  election  to  serve  out  the  unexpired 
term.  Two  years  later,  he  was  elected  to  a 
full  6-year  term. 

Senator  Mead's  activities  as  head  of  the 
committee  assigned  to  policing  America's 
war  effort  took  him  around  the  world  check- 
ing on  American  supplies  and  equipment  In 
every  theater  of  war. 

With  the  end  of  the  war.  his  committee 
turned  Its  attention  to  dlspxjsal  of  surplus 
properties  In  an  effort  to  prevent  graft  and 
profiteering.  It  soon  became  embroiled  In 
the  Oarsson-May  and  Bilbo  scandals  which 
Involved  some  of  the  big  names  In  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Some  of  Senator  Mead's  fellow  Democrats 
begged  him  to  call  off  the  Investigations, 
saving  Democratic  Congressman  Andrew  May 
of  Kentucky  and  Senator  Theodore  Bilbo  of 
Mississippi.  But  the  Investigation  continued 
and  eventually  May  went  to  Jail  and  Bilbo 
lost  his  Senate  seat. 

DEFEAT  FOR  GOVERNOR  A  BITTER  DISAPPOINTMENT 

Referring  to  the  Investigation  later.  Sen- 
ator Mead  declared,  "I  wouldn't  have  been 
able  to  sleep  at  night  and  rest  with  my  con- 
■clence  if  I  had  stopped  that  Investigation." 

In  1946,  Senator  Mead  received  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  Governor,  but  met  de- 
feat at  the  hands  of  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  run- 
ning for  reelection. 

The  defeat  was  a  bitter  disappointment 
to  Senator  Mead.  But  he  still  was  able  to 
quip  that  he  had  run  "the  wrong  year,  for 
the  wrong  office  In  the  wrong  State." 


It  was  his  last  appearance  In  the  political 
forum.  With  the  end  of  his  Senate  term, 
January  3.  1947.  he  left  active  politics  and 
never  returned. 

He  kept  an  office  open  In  Washington  from 
January  2.  1947,  to  November  1.  1949,  clear- 
ing up  the  files  of  his  long  years  In  Con- 
gress and  keeping  In  touch  with  his  former 
colleagues. 

In  November  1949,  President  Truman  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. In  May  1950.  he  became  FTC  chair- 
man. 

After  he  completed  his  6-year  term  with 
the  FTC.  he  was  appointed  by  former  Gov- 
ernor Harrlman  as  manager  of  the  Washing- 
ton office  of  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Commerce.  He  retired  completely  from 
public  life  when  he  left  that  post  In  Aug- 
ust 1956. 

In  the  years  after  he  left  the  Senate,  his 
name  frequently  was  mentioned  as  a  candi- 
date for  Governor,  for  the  Senate,  and  for 
the  House.  But.  although  he  maintained  an 
active  Interest  In  politics,  he  resisted  all 
overtures  to  return  to  Its  battles. 

Although  most  of  his  life  was  devoted  to 
politics,  Senator  Mead  operated  an  electrical 
contracting  business  at  631  Main  Street  for 
several  years. 

SENTIMENTAL  ABOUT  HIS  OLD   NEIGHBORHOOD 

He  lived  at  350  Gold  Street  and  later  at 
79  Ideal  Street,  near  the  scenes  of  his  child- 
hood. 

He  once  observed.  "I  guess  I  had  too  much 
sentiment  about  the  old  railroad  neighbor- 
hood to  move  away.  We  can  hear  the 
whistles  of  five  railroads." 

During  his  first  term  In  the  Legislature,  on 
August  25.  1915.  he  married  Alice  M.  Dillon 
of  Buffalo,  a  childhood  sweetheart.  They 
had  one  son.  James  M.  Mead.  Jr.  Mrs.  Mead 
died  In  Clermont,  Fla..  January  13.   1964. 

Senator  Mead  and  his  wife  avoided  formal 
society  and  elaborate  entertaining. 

"I  think  we'd  both  have  to  have  advice  to 
play  a  game  of  bridge,"  the  Senator  once 
remarked. 

Although  Mrs.  Mead  never  was  a  paid  mem- 
ber of  his  staff,  she  devoted  long  hours  to 
helping  with   the  work  In  his  office. 

Both  the  Senator  and  his  wife  enjoyed 
long  walks  and  liked  the  pleasure  of  the  the- 
ater, movies,  and  books. 

Tall  and  well-proportioned,  Senator  Mead 
liked  to  keep  In  trim  with  dally  gymnasium 
workouts. 

He  formerly  spent  much  of  his  free  time 
at  a  4-acre  farm  near  Angola  where  the 
Senator  applied  himself  enthusiastically  to  a 
large  garden. 

One  of  his  last  public  appearances  In  west- 
em  New  York  came  In  December  1946.  at  the 
annual  birthday  party  tendered  to  him  by 
the  Erie  County  Postmaster  Association. 

In  what  proved  to  be  his  last  address  as 
a  Senator  he  told  his  audience : 

"Keep  America  great — Improve  the  Amer- 
ica we  love.  Make  It  the  America  that  Is 
the  dre€im  of  all  who  believe  ours  is  the 
greatest  form  of  government  In  the  world. 
"If  we  dedicate  our  lives  to  the  service  of 
our  country  and  o\ir  fellow  men.  we  need 
not  fear  atheistic  communism  with  all  Its 
evils  or  atheistic  fascism  with  Its  dreadful 
tragedies. 


As  one  who  was  the  grateful  recipient 
of  his  consistent  kindness  and  cordiality. 
I  should  like  to  join  in  conveying  to  his 
son  and  family  my  deepest  sympathy 
and  regret  over  his  passing. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  very  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
my  valued  friend  and  former  colleague. 
Hon.  James  M.  Mead,  of  New  York,  an 
outstanding  leader  and  a  great  Ameri- 
can. 

Starting  life  under  difficult  economic 
conditions,    with    noble   ambitions   and 


firm  determination  and  courage.  Jim 
Mead,  whose  life  is  a  Horatio  Alger  story, 
rose  to  the  heights  in  public  life. 

A  gentleman  of  deep  faith,  of  strong 
religious  convictions,  who  lived  the  spir- 
itual truths  in  which  he  believed,  his  life 
is  an  example  and  an  inspiration  for  all 
others  to  follow,  particularly  the  youth 
of  America,  with  their  lives  and  responsi- 
bilities lying  ahead  for  them. 

With  a  noble  ambition  and  a  natural 
inclination  to  render  honorable  and 
trustworthy  public  service,  Jim  Mead 
was  elected  in  1913  £is  supervisor  of  Erie 
County  in  New  York;  to  the  New  York 
State  Assembly  in  1918;  thereafter  elect- 
ed to  the  House  of  Representatives  In  the 
Congress  from  a  normally  Republican 
district,  serving  his  people  in  the  House 
for  20  years;  thereafter  elected  to  a  va- 
cancy in  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1938  and  re- 
elected for  a  full  term  in  1940. 

Jim  Mead  left  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1946 
and  thereafter  was  appointed  in  1949  by 
former  President  Harry  S.  Truman  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  serving 
until  1955.  the  last  4  years  as  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  from 
which  position  he  retired  to  resume  his 
public  service  In  his  native  State  of  New 
York. 

During  his  more  than  26  years  In  Con- 
gress, his  career  was  notable  by  his  sound 
progressive  outlook,  being  not  only  a 
supporter  but  a  leader  in  the  passage  of 
great  constructive  measures  enacted  Into 
law  under  the  late  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  former  President  Harry  S. 
Truman. 

Jim  Mead  was  one  of  the  best  friends 
the  Federal  employees  ever  had  In  the 
Congress.  They  should  long  remember 
Jim  Mead,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  for  the  many  successful 
legislative  fights  he  made  In  their  behalf. 
In  the  fields  of  national  defense  and  of 
a  firm  national  policy,  Jim  Mead  was  a 
strong  advocate  of  a  powerful  national 
defense  and  a  strong  and  firm  foreign 
policy. 

It  can  truly  be  said  of  Jim  Mead  that 
he  made  his  constructive  Imprint  In  the 
pages  of  American  history. 

As  a  gentleman  and  as  a  legislator,  and 
as  an  American,  Jim  Mead  was  univer- 
sally admired  and  respected. 

He  was  a  dear  and  valued  friend.  His 
legion  of  friends  will  miss  Jim  Mead 
very  much. 

Mrs.  McCormack  joins  me  In  extending 
to  his  son  and  his  sister  our  profoimd 
sympathy  in  their  great  loss  and  sorrow. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  express  my  grief  and  sorrow  at  the 
news  of  the  passing  of  a  former  Member 
of  this  House  and  a  former  Member  of 
the  other  body.  Senator  James  M.  Mead, 
of  New  York. 

Although  it  was  not  my  privilege  to 
have  been  able  to  serve  in  this  Congress 
with  Jim  Mead,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  him  well  after  his  retirement 
from  the  Congress  and,  of  course,  I  had 
followed  his  record  closely  during  his 
service  back  in  the  Senate  in  the  1940's. 
Senator  Mead  was  one  of  the  most 
beloved  legislators  from  the  Empire 
State.  He  was  known  from  one  end  of 
the  State  to  the  other.  He  served  all 
the  people  of  the  State  well.    He  served 
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his  State,  his  country,  and  his  party  with 
great  ability  and  dedication. 

Jim  Mead's  political  strength  was  al- 
ways based  on  the  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  the  individual  citizen,  the  rank 
and  file  worklngman  or  woman,  the  so- 
called  little  fellow.  Though  his  home 
was  in  the  upstate  area,  and  though  he 
served  his  home  district  in  this  House 
with  distinction  for  some  20  years.  Jim 
Mead  became  an  eloquent  and  effective 
spokesman  in  the  Senate  for  all  the 
people  of  our  State,  upstate  as  well  as 
those  in  the  great  metropolitan  area  of 
the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  an  age  when  it  seems 
Increasingly  clear  that  high  political  of- 
fice comes  more  readily  to  those  of 
wealth  than  it  does  to  those  without  In- 
dependent financial  resources.  Jim 
Mead's  career  is  proof  not  only  that  a 
man  of  modest  circumstances  can  Indeed 
rise  to  the  high  ofBce  of  U.S.  Senator 
from  New  York,  but  that  when  he  does 
so.  he  graces  that  office,  as  Jim  Mead 
graced  it.  with  ability,  with  integrity. 
and  with  a  warm  and  charming 
humanity. 

We  in  New  York  will  sorely  miss  Jim 
Mead.  To  his  family.  Mrs.  Stratton  and 
I  extend  our  deepest  sysmpathy  in  their 
loss. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  Join  my  colleague  In 
this  expression  of  sorrow  regarding  the 
late  Mr.  Mead. 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Jim  Mead  was  here 
In  my  time  and  I  was  here  in  his  time. 
He  and  I  were  personal  friends.  We  sat 
on  different  sides  of  the  aisle,  but  that 
meant  nothing  to  our  friendship.  I  con- 
sidered him  a  great  and  good  man.  even 
though  I  disagreed  with  him  on  many 
Issues  that  came  before  us.  I  am  sure 
we  all  mourn  his  passing. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  have  5  legisla- 
tive days  in  which  to  extend  their  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  on  the 
Ufe.  character,  and  public  service  of  the 
late  Senator  James  M.  Mead. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ST.  PATRICK 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Msissachusetts  [Mr  McCoricacxI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
name  Patrick,  apostle  and  patron  saint 
of  Ireland,  has  lived  in  the  minds  of  men 
for  many  years  since  his  departure  from 
this  earth.    In  part,  his  memory  is  sus- 


tained by  the  nature  of  the  Irish  people, 
whose  sense  of  gratitude  demands  that 
he  who  toiled  in  their  behalf,  courageous- 
ly and  for  so  many  years,  be  not  forgot- 
ten with  the  passage  of  time.  In  part, 
also  the  name  of  St.  Patrick  has  be- 
come so  closely  identified  with  the  Irish 
cause,  that  to  forget  the  glory  of  his  tri- 
umphs and  accomplishments  would  be 
tantamount  to  forgetting  the  cause  of 
Ireland  itself. 

St.  Patrick's  life  was  symbolic  of  many 
things.  In  the  first  place,  it  symbolized 
the  power  of  Christian  teaching.  Every- 
one knows  of  the  life  and  history  of  St. 
Patrick.  There  is  no  saint  or  other  per- 
son, throughout  the  ages,  who  has  made 
a  greater  imprint  upon  the  minds  and 
lives  of  countless  of  millions  of  persons, 
whether  of  Irish  or  non-Irish  origin. 
than  St.  Patrick. 

St.  Patrick  showed  his  intense  love  of 
God  and  of  His  word  and  His  law.  What 
we  need  in  the  world  of  today  Is  the 
spirit  of  St.  Patrick  in  the  minds  of  all 
persons  for  the  spirit  of  St.  Patrick  is 
one  of  a  fighter,  and  a  warrior  in  the 
cause  of  Justice  and  progress,  and  the 
willingness  to  make  every  sacrifice  for 
God,  mankind,  and  country. 

The  spirit  of  St.  Patrick  is  an  affirma- 
tive one  that  constitutes  our  great  moral 
power  existing  In  the  minds  of^  all  per- 
sons, without  regard  to  race,  "color,  or 
creed. 

This  great  moral  power  welded  to- 
gether will  be  the  great  force,  with  a 
powerful  national  defense  that  will  de- 
feat the  evil  forces  of  atheistic  commu- 
nism. 

Mrs.  KELLY.     Mr.  Speaker— 
St    Patrick's  Dat 

Irish  hills,  as  grey  as  the  dove. 

Know  the  little  plant  I  love; 

Warm  and  fair  it  mantles  them 

Stretching  down  from  throat  to  hem. 

And  It  laughs  oer  many  a  vale. 
Sheltered  safe  from  storm  and  gale; 
Sky  and  sun  and  stars  thereof 
Love  the  gentle  plant  I  love. 

O.  the  red  rose  shlneth  rare. 
And  the  Illy  saintly  fair; 
But  my  shamrock,  one  In  three. 
Takes  the  Inmost  heart  of  me. 

Katharine  Tynan's  "Shamrock  Song" 
expresses  what  is  felt  today  by  all  who 
love  Ireland.  The  living  memory  of  the 
great  St.  Patrick,  the  glorious  history 
and  present  honored  position  of  Ireland 
in  the  world,  and  the  reverence  that  those 
of  Irish  descent  feel  for  the  people  and 
land  of  their  ancestors — all  are  symbol- 
ized today  by  the  wearing  of  a  shamrock, 
or  of  the  bit  of  green  that  takes  the  place 
of  a  shamrock.  As  a  Plannery  by  birth 
and  a  Kelly  by  marriage.  I  think  I  can 
speak  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Irish 
in  America:  but  on  this  great  day  we 
make  no  narrow  definition  of  Irishness. 
The  shamrock  makes  the  heart  beneath 
it  Irish,  though  the  blood  that  circles 
through  it  may  well  from  springs  in 
Africa  or  Asia.  Love,  that  is  the  criterion 
of  our  humanity,  is  also  the  criterion  of 
our  Irishness.  He  who  wears  the  sham- 
rock today,  in  token  of  his  love  for  Ire- 
land, is  welcomed  to  our  kindred. 

May  St.  Patrick,  on  this  his  festal  day. 
call  down  upon  all  such,  upon  the  land 
and  people  of  America,  and  upon  the 


land  and  people  of  Ireland,  the  blesslnin 
of  God.  ** 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  la  »n 
easy  and  pleasant  task  to  praise  Amerl- 
cans  of  Irish  descent  on  their  achieve^ 
ments  on  the  feast  day  of  their  patron 
saint.  Irish-American  contributions  in 
the  fields  of  politics,  literature,  religion 
law  enforcement,  entertainment,  and 
many  others  are  well  known,  and  merit 
the  highest  esteem.  But  since  it  la  on 
St.  Patrick's  Day  that  we  choose  to  honor 
America's  debt  to  the  Irish,  let  us  also 
remember  the  achievement  of  that  man 
who  was  bom  a  Roman  Briton,  who  was 
brought  over  as  a  slave  to  Ireland,  who 
escaped  and  went  to  Gaul  to  study,  and 
who  returned  as  a  missionary  priest  to 
build  an  Irish  Catholic  culture. 

Although  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
chronology  of  St.  Patrick's  activities  In 
Ireland,  there  is  general  agreement 
among  scholars  that  he  returned  to 
Christianize  Ireland  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  that  there  is  no  other  with  even  the 
faintest  claim  to  the  title  "Apostle  of 
Ireland."  All  the  lives  of  St.  Patrick, 
whether  ancient  or  modem,  while  they 
may  differ  about  the  precise  location  and 
the  number  of  churches  he  founded, 
agree  about  the  superhuman  energy  that 
kept  him  forever  traveling  on  the  roads 
of  every  part  of  Ireland.  He  founded 
churches  wherever  he  traveled,  and  at 
least  90  of  them  can  still  be  identi- 
fied with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy. 

He  spent  over  30  years  in  his  great 
task  of  converting  Ireland  to  Christian- 
ity, and  two  aspects  of  his  work  Im- 
pressed him  so  strongly  that  he  remarked 
up>on  them  several  times  in  his  writings. 
The  first  was  that  the  ancient  civiliza- 
tion of  Ireland  was  fused  into  Christian- 
ity without  great  violence,  and  without  a 
painful  break  with  traditional  ways. 
The  second  was  the  astonishing  voca- 
tion of  the  Irish  for  the  priesthood,  so 
that  it  was  possible  for  St.  Patrick  to 
establish  a  native  clergy  in  his  own  life- 
time which  functioned  under  his  divinely 
Inspired  guidance. 

St.  Patrick's  love  for  Ireland  was  pro- 
found. In  his  writings  we  find  reference 
to  "the  nation  to  whom  the  love  of 
Christ  conveyed  me."  He  describes  how 
he  suppressed  his  wish  to  revisit  his 
kinsmen  in  Britain  and  the  schools  in 
Gaul  where  he  had  been  educated  be- 
cause it  was  his  belief  that  the  recently 
pagan  people  of  Ireland  might  stray 
from  the  path  of  Christianity  to  which 
he  had  led  them.  He  therefore  resolved 
to  stay  with  them  for  a  lifetime,  saying: 

The  Lord  is  mighty  to  grant  to  me  to  be 
myself  spent  for  your  souls. 

He  prayed:      I 

Let  it  not  happen  to  me  from  my  God 
that  I  should  ever  part  with  his  f>eople.  I 
pray  God  to  give  me  perserverance,  and  to 
vouchsafe  that  I  bear  to  him  faithful  wit- 
ness until  my    passing  hence. 

When  St.  Patrick  died,  he  had  linked 
the  whole  of  Ireland  together  with  Cath- 
olic churches  in  which  all  the  people 
could  hear  mass  on  Sundays  and  feast 
days.  Not  only  had  a  native  Irish  priest- 
hood been  established,  but  there  were 
also  groups  of  Irish  nuns.  Everything 
in  the  native  Irish  culture  that  could  be 
preserved.  Patrick  had  preserved.     He 
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was  completely  sympathetic  toward 
everything  in  the  Irish  literacy  and  in- 
stitutional tradition  which  did  not  posi- 
tively confiict  with  Christian  doctrine. 
During  the  Dark  Ages  of  Europe,  the 
spirit  of  St.  Patrick  was  emulated  by  the 
missionaries  from  Ireland  who  spread 
the  Gospel  and  the  tradition  of  learning 
throughout  Europe.  They  never  forgot 
his  example,  and  we  shall  never  forget 

him. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  Is  not  only  a  great  day  for  the 
Irish,  it  is  a  great  day  for  the  United 
States  and  the  whole  world. 

Per  who  could  come  up  to  St.  Patrick, 
and  who  could  excel  the  Irish  in  their 
contributions  to  our  great  country,  to 
human  liberty,  and  the  well-being  of  the 
human  race. 

The  Irish  have  taken  a  vital  part  for 
many  centuries  in  every  great  struggle 
of  mankind.  The  great  St.  Patrick  re- 
placed paganism  with  Christianity  in  Ire- 
land. It  is  a  lyrical,  but  historical,  fact 
that  throughout  the  Dark  Ages.  Irish 
monks  kept  the  lamps  of  learning  and 
human  knowledge  burning  in  the  West- 
em  World. 

The  Irish  have  gallantly  fought  in 
every  war  for  liberty,  freedom.  Justice, 
and  the  cause  of  spiritual  ideals.  Irish 
blood  literally  saturates  the  battlefields 
of  the  great  wars  of  history,  including 
the  American  Revolution  and  every  war 
since  that  time  where  the  destiny  of  this 
Nation  was  at  stake.  How  can  you  beat 
the  Irish? 

We  may  conclude.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Irish  intellect  has  enlightened  the  world, 
Irish  courage  has  inspired  the  world. 
Irish  heart  has  nourished  the  world,  and 
Irish  blood  has  been  spilled  to  save  the 
world  when  ruthless  tyranny  trampled 
the  rights  of  free  men  and  women. 

The  Irish  are  a  militant  people,  thank 
God.  They  hold  fiercely  to  their  beliefs, 
their  ideals,  and  the  cherished  principles 
by  which  they  live.  They  do  not  permit 
others  to  challenge  or  steal  away  their 
liberties  which  they  bravely  defend  with 
their  blood,  sometimes  at  the  drop  of  a 
hat. 

Warmhearted,  compassionate,  and 
generous  to  a  fault,  filled  to  the  brim 
with  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  they 
are  none-the-less  willing  to  fight  and 
to  die,  if  necessary,  for  their  rights  and 
their  beliefs.  The  Irish  do  not  flinch 
from  danger  or  fear  the  oppressor.  In 
fact,  in  a  very  real  sense,  they  live  with- 
out fear.  Their  courage  knows  no 
boimds. 

They  have  learned  to  laugh  at  mis- 
fortune, to  be  gay  in  the  face  of  adversi- 
ty, to  live  with  faith  in  the  Lord  and 
indomitable  courage  that  cannot  be  de- 
nied. The  Irish  never  give  in.  They 
prefer  death  to  surrender.  They  never 
quit. 

As  history  has  so  abundantly  Illus- 
trated, when  the  lives  and  liberties  of 
their  dear  ones  and  fellow  countrymen 
are  in  peril,  they  remain  undaunted.  As 
has  been  so  well  said,  "When  the  going 
gets  tough,  the  Irish  get  going." 

They  never  do  anything  in  halves,  or 
even  in  quarters,  so  the  story  goes.  I 
can  recall  the  instance  in  my  hometown 
of  Clinton,  Mass.,  some  years  ago,  when 
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a  loyal  son  of  Erin  was  collecting  funds 
for  the  Sinn  Fein  rebellion.  He  visited 
the  home  of  a  loyal  compatriot,  but  the 
family  funds  were  at  a  low  ebb,  and  the 
best  donation  he  could  get  for  the  cause 
was  a  quarter.  The  zealous  coUector 
threw  the  coin  contemptuously  on  the 
fioor  saying,  "We  are  not  freeing  Ireland 
in  quarters." 

To  be  sure,  the  words  of  the  proud, 
militant,  very  able  Mary  McSweeney, 
sister  of  the  famous  Irish  martyr,  Ter- 
rence  McSweeney,  ring  down  through 
history  as  symbolic  of  unflinching  Irish 
courage  and  determination. 

Speaking  of  the  enemy  that  was,  for 
the  100th  time  in  700  years,  laying  waste 
to  her  beautiful  native  land,  this  gifted 
Irish  patriot  said: 

They  may  kill  every  man  In  Ireland  and 
the  women  will  rise  up  to  fight  them. 

They  may  kill  every  woman  In  Ireland  and 
the  little  children  of  Ireland  will  rise  up  to 
fight  them. 

They  may  kill  every  child  In  Ireland  and 
then  the  blades  of  green  grass  growing  on 
Irish  soil  win  rise  up  to  throw  back  our 
oppressors. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Irish  are  a  great 
p>eople  to  whom  this  Nation  and  the 
world  are  much  indebted  for  their 
stren^h  of  character,  their  unswerving 
loyalty,  their  determined  unflinching  al- 
legiance, their  effective  leadership  in 
every  walk  of  life,  and  the  gigantic  con- 
tributions they  have  made  to  the  cause 
of  God  and  country  and  human  liberty. 
Since  it  was  the  great  St.  Patrick  who 
first  weaned  the  Irish  away  from  pagan- 
ism, united  Ireland  under  the  Christian 
God  and  fired  in  their  hearts  the  love  of 
God  and  humanity  and  the  love  of  free- 
dom, and  thus  made  ix)ssible  the  glori- 
ous contributions  they  have  so  gener- 
ously and  unstintlngly  offered  through- 
out the  years,  particularly  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  it  is  most  appropriate 
that  we  should  pause  today  in  the  spirit 
of  grateful  remembrance  to  pay  due 
honor  and  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this 
immortal  patron  saint  of  Ireland. 

It  is  this  spirit,  the  determination,  the 
loyalty,  the  militancy  and  faith  of  St. 
Patrick  and  the  Irish  that  are  needed  in 
this  country  more  today  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

The  evil  forces  of  communism  want  no 
traffic  with  loyal  Irishmen,  because  they 
well  know  the  Irish  cannot  be  cajoled 
or  subverted  to  treasonable  doctrines, 
fear  only  God  and  can  never  be  overcome 
by  force  until  they  breathe  their  last. 
The  Irish  are  Bunker  Hill  Americans, 
passionate  lovers  and  defenders  of  our 
country  and  all  it  means. 

If  these  living  facts  could  be  impressed 
deeply  enough  upon  the  convert  enemy 
who  is  today  striving  so  powerfully  by 
every  means  of  deceit,  subterfuge,  and 
diabolical  conspiracy  to  weaken  and  un- 
dermine this  Nation.  I  believe  that  our 
struggle  for  freedom  and  pe&ce  in  this 
world  would  be  made  much  easier. 

The  Irishman  does  not  shrink  from 
his  enemies;  he  fights  them.  He  does 
not  appease  his  enemy,  when  they  move 
against  him:  he  assails  them.  Yet. 
moved  by  love  and  compassion,  he  is  the 
first  to  recognize  the  good  will  and  hon- 
est purpose  of  those  who  truly  seek  un- 
derstanding, brotherhood,  and  peaceful 


relations,  is  always  the  first  to  hold  out 
the  olive  branch,  and  the  first  to  rush  to 
the  aid  of  those  who  are  afflicted  and 
stricken.  The  Irish  are  all-weather 
friends. 

Hail  then  to  St.  Patrick,  the  great 
saint  and  hero  of  Ireland  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  spirit,  faith,  and  courage  in 
this  and  every  other  land,  who  have  al- 
ways held  high  the  torch  of  human  free- 
dom, and  who.  in  this  perilous  genera- 
tion, are  irrevocably  committed  to  car- 
rying this  torch  with  lofty  resolve  and 
fierce  determination,  as  long  as  the  good 
Lord  gives  them  life. 

If  we  in  this  Nation  and  world  today 
could  but  catch  and  truly  emxilate  more 
of  that  noble  spirit  both  the  Nation  and 
the  world  would  be  much  better  places 
to  live  In.  God  grant  that  day  may  soon 
come  when  a  Just  peace  under  freedom 
may  dawn. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  show  the  strength, 
the  faith,  the  courage,  smd  the  dogged 
resolution  of  our  fathers.  Let  nothing 
deter  us  from  keeping  and  saving  this 
great  Nation  as  our  happy  home  and  our 
holy  sanctuary  of  freedom,  democracy, 
honor,  and  justice.  You  can  be  certain 
that  the  Irish  will  ever  continue  to  serve 
and  defend  America  with  our  last  drop 
of  blood.  Let  all  others  be  willing  to  do 
so. 

As  part  of  my  remarics,  I  would  like 
very  much  to  insert  a  very  touching.  In- 
spiring article,  entitled  "St.  Patrick's  Day 
Is  Tribute  to  Irish  Race."  written  by  my 
good  friend  and  neighbor,  the  gifted, 
talented  Mr.  John  E.  O'Malley.  celebrated 
columnist  of  the  Clinton  Daily  Item  in 
my  hometown  of  Clinton,  Mass. 
St.  Patrick's  Day  Is  Tribute  to  Irish  Race 
History  relates  that  In  388  a  band  of  Irish, 
pagan  marauders,  landed  In  Scotland  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Clyde  River.  In  the  booty 
which  they  brought  back  to  Ireland  was  a 
boy  named  Patrick.  The  value  of  the  boy 
was  that  he  could  be  sold  as  a  slave.  There 
was  something  out  of  the  ordinary  about  the 
boy,  Patrick,  because  within  the  year  he  had 
escaped  his  master  and  had  found  his  way 
home  to  Scotland. 

The  leader  of  that  band  of  marauders  little 
realized  that  In  his  capture  of  that  boy  he 
was  changing  the  history  of  his  country  and 
affecting  the  history  of  the  world.  To  fol- 
low the  history  of  the  boy  who  was  sold  Into 
slavery  In  388  to  the  time  of  his  death  In 
464,  you  must  be  faced  with  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  chosen  of  God  to  weave  Into  the 
lives  of  men  a  small  part  of  the  divine  des- 
tiny of  the  world. 

On  Tuesday  the  people  of  Irish  blood  In 
Clinton  and  around  the  world  will  honor 
that  slave  boy,  as  the  patron  saint  of  Ire- 
land. St.  Patrick. 

The  observance  of  St.  Patrick's  Day  In  the 
United  States.  In  the  past  two  generations.  Is 
phenomenal  In  Its  scope.  It  seems  to  tran- 
scend religion — even  the  great  saint  himself. 
More  and  more  It  has  taken  on  the  added 
flavor  of  a  national  tribute  to  Ireland  and 
the  Irish  people. 

For  more  than  100  years  after  the  signing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  there  was 
a  powerful  conspiracy  to  ignore  or  minimize 
the  contribution  of  the  Irish  people  In  the 
building  of  this  Nation.  In  a  historical 
sense  it  has  partly  succeeded;  but  all  of  the 
historians  In  the  world — armed  with  bigotry, 
malice.  Intolerance,  and  falsehood — cannot 
change  nor  hide  the  facts  of  an  evolving 
society  In  a  free  country  the  size  of  ours. 

The  honoring  of  the  Irish  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day  comes  not  from  the  blood  the  Irish  have 
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■hed  In  defense  of  thla  country  (and  It 
coptous  Indeed),  but  rather  In  the  Industrial, 
mercantile,  governmental,  and  social  life  of 
dally  Intercourse  and  competition;  through 
their  charity,  honor,  falrplay,  religious  con- 
stancy, their  songs  and  their  stories. 

One  year  ago  the  editor  of  a  national  mag- 
azine wrote  the  following  editorial  for  St. 
Patrick's  Day.  "Every  American  probably  has 
a  dash  of  Irish  In  htm.  It  Is  almost  Inevi- 
table, for  In  the  racially  packed  society  we 
have  all  grown  porous  to  the  romantic  and 
violent  legacy  of  Ireland.  As  we  have  to  all 
those  qualities  persuasively  Irish — wit. 
charm.  Imagination,  camaraderie,  and  com- 
batlveness. 

"To  paraphrase  Samuel  Johnson,  he  who 
does  not  respond  to  the  Irish  does  not  truly 
love  life  The  waves  of  settlers  from  Ireland 
have  accounted  for  a  magnificent  strain  In 
America;  the  person  of  Irish  descent  has 
been  monumental  In  helping  to  create  this 
Nation." 

The  old  Ireland  Is  fast  passing  away  and 
the  fairies,  the  banshees,  and  the  mermaids 
get  no  credence  even  In  the  remotest  villages 
The  lakes,  the  bogs,  the  mountains  are  un- 
changed: the  castles  still  stand,  the  old  mon- 
uments are  reminders  of  the  past  but  there 
Is  a  fresh  vigor  blowing  across  Erin  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Irish  Sea. 

Modern  Ireland,  sprung  from  the  staff  of 
legend  and  suffering.  Is  fstst  becoming  an 
Industrial  nation.  It  Is  a  changing  place 
even  though  Its  green  magic  beauty  goes  on 
tugging  at  the  heartstrings  The  Ireland 
that  my  mother  told  me  of  Is  gone  forever 
and  It  brings  a  touch  of  sadness  to  the  sat- 
isfaction that  old  Ireland  Is  really  taking  her 
true  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
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cratic  President.  They  do  so  because 
they  believe  In  Lyndon  Johnson  as  a  man 
and  as  a  President. 


IOWA  SENTIMENT  FOR  PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON 

Mr.  BOOOS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1960 
Iowa  citizens  gave  Richard  Nixon  56  per- 
cent of  their  vote. 

Today,  there  has  been  a  complete 
turnabout  In  Iowa  sentiment.  A  poll 
conducted  by  Wallace's  Farmer  shows 
that  President  Johnson  would  now  sweep 
the  State  with  58  percent  of  the  vote  and 
Nixon  would  draw  only  42  percent. 

Moreover,  the  President  would  increase 
his  margin  against  any  other  Republican 
opponent:  65  percent  to  the  President  if 
Goldwater  were  the  nominee :  70  percent 
If  Rockefeller  were  the  nominee. 

It  Is  obvious  that  Iowa  farmers  feel 
good  about  President  Johnson.  They 
know  that  the  President,  who  under- 
stands farming  and  ranching,  who  is 
knowledgeable  about  weather  and  water 
and  all  the  problems  that  the  farmer 
confronts  every  day.  who  has  ridden  a 
cultivator  and  run  a  haybaler,  has  a 
deep  understanding  and  affection  for  the 
farmer  and  rancher. 

All  this  gets  through  to  the  people  of 
Iowa. 

They  like  their  President,  they  iden- 
tify with  him,  they  have  confidence  in 
him.  For  the  first  time  in  many  a  year, 
rock-ribbed  Republican  country  looks 
with  favor  and  enthusiasm  on  a  Demo- 


COMMTTTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Poverty  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  may  be  permitted  to 
sit  during  general  debate  today  and  the 
balance  of  the  week. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  BOOOS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report  on  H  R.  9780. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SOVIET  RELIOIOUS  DISCRIMINA- 
TION 

Mr.  fArbSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
March  15.  1964.  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times,  there  appeared  an  item  Indicat- 
ing that  the  Soviets  have  shut  down 
Moscow's  only  matzoth  bakery.  This 
bakery  was  opened  last  Wednesday  to 
produce  the  unleavened  bread  for  Pass- 
over, which  begins  March  28.  Many 
devout  Jews  had  turned  in  the  flour  for 
their  matzoth  and  had  been  promised 
an  equivalent  amount  of  unleavened 
bread.  Now  they  have  neither  flour  nor 
matzoth. 

This  is  an  unwarranted  violation  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  that  was  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations  in  1948.     Article  18  states: 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of 
thought,  conscience  and  religion;  this  right 
Includes  freedom  to  change  his  religion  or 
beliefs,  and  freedom,  either  alone  or  In  com- 
munity with  others,  or  In  public  or  private, 
to  manifest  his  religion  or  belief  In  teach- 
ing, practice,  worship  and  observance. 

The  Soviet  disregard  and  contempt 
for  the  Jews'  observance  of  their  religion 
is  deplorable,  as  all  human  beings  are 
bom  free  and  equal  in  dignity  and 
rights.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  may  reaffirm  its  faith  in  funda- 
mental human  rights.  I  submitted  a  con- 
current resolution  on  February  13.  1964. 
stating  that: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  Nations  should  forthwith  adopt  a 
universal  declaration  calling  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  all  religious  Intolerance  and  all 
discriminatory  practices  against  religious 
and  ethnic  groups. 

I  urge  the  immediate  adoption  of  this 
resolution  by  the  Congress  to  make  evi- 


dent our  abhorrence  of  the  discrimina- 
tlon  practiced  by  the  Soviets  on  some  of 
its  minority  people. 


BEEF  IMPORTS 


Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  which  will  limit  the 
imports  of  beef  into  the  United  States. 
Cattle  prices  are  depressed.  Cattle 
feeders  have  been  encouraged  to  use 
surplus  grain  to  feed  cattle  and  now  find 
that  they  are  threatened  with  falling 
prices. 

These  depressed  cattle  prices  are 
largely  a  result  of  increasing  imports  of 
beef  from  low-wage  countries.  To  me, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  utterly  incredible  that 
our  Nation  with  huge  stockpiles  and 
great  surpluses  of  farm  products  would 
permit  the  importation  of  any  farm 
products  or  any  livestock  products- 
canned,  ground,  fresh,  frozen,  or  other- 
wise. 

The  livestock  industry  in  the  United 
States  constitutes  the  greatest  single 
segment  of  agriculture.  It  brings  in 
more  income  and  has  been  healthy  with- 
out controls,  without  quotas,  and  without 
price  supports.  If  this  Congress  stands 
idly  by  and  permits  our  great  livestock 
industry  to  be  wrecked  and  eventually 
controlled  and  reduced  because  of  im- 
ports, this  would  be  most  tragic  for  the 
future  of  agriculture  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  even  had  kan- 
garoo meat  and  horsemeat  imported 
into  this  country  and  sold  as  beef.  The 
situation  is  urgent  and  I  hope  the  Con- 
gress will  favorably  act  upon  this  bill 
before  it  is  too  late. 
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LEGALIZED  BETTING  PUMPS  $316.5 
MILLION  INTO  STATE  TREAS- 
URIES 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  those  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  react  with  shocked 
feelings  at  the  thought  of  legalizing  a  na- 
tional lottery,  some  interesting  facts  and 
figures  which  prove  that  millions  of  our 
citizens  enjoy  the  relaxation  and  pleas- 
ures of  gambling. 

The  1964  report  on  horse  racing  in  the 
United  States  for  last  year  has  just  been 
released  by  the  National  Association  of 
State  Racing  Commissioners. 

This  report  is  particularly  interesting 
because  it  shows  that  3  additional  States. 
Nevada.  Pennsylvania,  and  Vermont, 
have  since  last  year  joined  the  other  24 
in  capitalizing  on  the  American  gambling 
thirst. 


It  also  shows  that  almost  $4  billion — 
$3  974.795.818 — was  wagered  in  all  27 
States  where  gamblirxg  on  horses  is  legal 
and  proper— at  least  inside  the  gates  of 
the  racetracks. 

Another  interesting  part  of  this  report. 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  tax  revenue  to  the 
27  States.  The  amount  collected,  pain- 
lessly and  voluntarily,  came  to  over  $316.5 
million — an  increase  of  almost  $24  mil- 
lion over  the  previous  year. 

In  spite  of  our  sanctimonious  attitude 
about  gambling,  our  own  Federal  Treas- 
ury was  the  beneficiary  of  additional  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  taxes  collected  on  ad- 
mission charges  from  almost  56  million 
persons  whose  urge  to  gamble  brought 
them  through  the  racetrack  turnstiles. 

I  might  add  that  yesterday  was  oi)en- 
ing  day  at  Aqueduct  Race  Track  in  New 
York  State  and  48.153  persons  wagered 
over  $4  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  those  who  look  upon 
gambling  as  wicked  and  evil.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  all  gambling  rev- 
enue collected  In  all  27  States  are  com- 
mingled with  other  State  revenues  and 
used  to  build  schools,  pay  teachers'  sal- 
aries as  well  as  provide  all  of  our  citi- 
zens with  police  and  fire  protection.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  Florida  allotted  6  ad- 
ditional days  of  racing  for  scholarships 
and  charities. 

So  why  all  the  resistance  to  a  national 
lottery?  I  believe  the  time  has  come  for 
this  Congress  to  stop  pussyfooting — the 
time  has  come  to  wipe  out  hypocrisy  and 
recognize  that  man,  by  his  very  nature, 
is  a  gambler  and  wants  to  satisfy  his 
thirst  legally.  Can  anyone  think  of  a 
better  way  to  raise  $10  billion  a  year  in 
additional  revenue  than  through  a  na- 
tional lottery? 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY.  1964:  MEM- 
ORIES OF  JOHN  FITZGERALD 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
celebration  of  St.  Patrick's  Day,  I  can- 
not forget  the  tragic  death  of  the  great 
Irish-American,  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy, whose  departure  last  November 
has  made  this  day  seem  less  cheerful 
than  previous  days  in  the  past. 

And  yesterday,  in  Paris,  a  most  inter- 
esting tribute  was  given  to  the  late 
President  when  Andre  Malraux.  the 
French  Minister  of  State  for  Cultural 
Affairs,  accompanied  Mrs.  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy,  the  President's  mother,  to 
solemn  ceremonies  renaming  the  Qua! 
de  Passy  the  "Avenue  r>u  President 
Kennedy." 

I  would  like  to  Include  the  coverage  of 
the  event  which  appeared  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  this  date. 

It  Is  one  of  the  many  tributes  that 
have  been  given  to  the  late  President 
during  this  period,  and  one  that  I  think 
will  be  remembered  each  time  a  visitor 
or  a  Parisian  walks  down  the  historic 
avenue. 


Many  words  have  been  spoken  today, 
and  my  colleagues  have  been  eloquent  In 
calling  to  mind  the  great  qualities  of  the 
Irish  people. 

On  future  St.  Patrick's  Day  events.  I 
would  like  to  talk  of  this  tradition  and 
of  such  people  as  Sean  O'Casey,  W.  B. 
Yeats,  Padrlac  Colum  and  other  great 
poets  and  writers  who  have  brought 
everlasting  fame  to  Ireland. 

On  this  day,  however,  I  want  to  say 
simply  that  the  shining  example  of  the 
Irish  tradition  has  been  for  me,  and  for 
millions  of  people  throughout  the  world, 
the  remarkable  charm,  intelligence,  wit, 
and  humanity  of  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. 

The  article  follows: 

Paris  Names  Avenue  for  Kennedy 
Paris.  March  16. — Paris  paid  tribute  today 
to  the  memory  of  an  American  it  had  taken 
to  Its  heart. 

In  a  solemn  ceremony  attended  by  Mrs. 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  the  President's  mother, 
the  Avenue  du  President  Kennedy  wsis  in- 
augurated. 

The  avenue,  the  Qual  de  Passy  until  this 
morning,  fronts  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine 
In  a  fashionable  residential  quarter.  A  block 
away.  In  the  shadow  of  the  Eiffel  Tower 
across  the  river,  U  the  Palais  de  Challlot. 
There,  during  his  last  visit  here.  In  June 
1961.  President  Kennedy  introduced  himself 
to  a  large  gathering  of  reporters  by  saying: 
"I  am  the  man  who  accompanied  Jac- 
queline Kennedy  to  Paris  and  I  have  en- 
Joyed  It." 

So  did  Paris,  and  the  affection  was  evoked 
by  Jean  Auburtln,  president  of  the  city 
council.  In  his  dedication  speech  today. 

"Never,  perhaps,  has  the  death  of  a  for- 
eign chief  of  state  so  profoundly  moved  every 
Frenchmen    and  every  Parisian."  he  said. 

In  expressing  the  gratitude  of  the  United 
States,  Ambassador  Charles  E.  Bohlen  de- 
livered a  personal  message  of  thanks  from  the 
President's  widow.  Before  her  marriage  Mrs. 
Kennedy  lived  for  a  time  only  a  few  bloclcs 
from  the  avenue  that  now  bears  her  hus- 
l>and's  name. 

The  elder  Mrs.  Kennedy  was  flanked  by  Mr. 
Bohlen  and  Andre  Malraux,  Minister  of  Cul- 
tural Affairs,  as  she  stood  through  the  half- 
hour  ceremony  on  the  cold,  windy  street. 

Then  the  Avenue  de  President  Kennedy 
was  opened  to  traffic.  Mrs.  Kennedy's  car 
was  driven  along  It  toward  its  end,  at  the 
Pont  de  Grenelle. 

At  the  center  of  the  bridge,  holding  her 
torch  aloft  and  facing  the  Avenue  de  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  stands  a  copy  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty,  a  gift  to  the  city  of  the  Amer- 
ican colony  In  1891. 


between  5  and  6  years  after  the  overpay- 
ments were  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
department.  This  is  absolutely  inex- 
cusable. 

Comptroller  General  Campbell  testi- 
fied before  a  subcommittee  of  which  I 
am  a  member  only  a  few  months  ago  and 
pointed  out  that  in  5  recent  years,  and  on 
the  basis  of  selective  audit  of  overpay- 
ments, the  Treasury  of  this  country 
spent  more  than  $100  million  to  under- 
write overpayments  made  to  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

This  is  money  to  which  the  employees 
were  not  entitled  but  which  many  of 
them  cannot  repay  without  severe  hard- 
ship. So  we  have  these  bills  to  forgive 
repayment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  Government  must  be  told  by 
Congress  that  lax  administration  will  not 
be  tolerated.  This  situation  is  fast  get- 
ting out  of  hand  and  it  must  be  corrected 
without  delay. 


OVERPAYMENTS  TO  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar  will  soon  be  called  and  on 
the  calendar  today  there  are  numerous 
bills  providing  for  the  forgiving  of  over- 
payments of  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  dollars  to  Federal  employees.  In  one 
instance  there  is  the  case  which  I  have 
before  me,  and  you  will  find  it  on  the 
Private  Calendar  today,  where  the  in- 
dividual continued  to  receive  overpay- 
ments from  the  Federal  Government  for 


JUSTICE  CHARLES   EVANS 
WHITTAKER 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  current  issue  of 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  under  date  of 
March  23  in  which  article  there  is  carried 
an  address  given  by  a  former  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  now  retired.  Justice 
Charles  Evans  Whittaker.  At  the  same 
time  I  would  like  to  express  my  regret 
that  Justice  Whittaker  Is  not  now  on  the 
Court  because  in  reading  this  address 
that  he  delivered  at  the  Southeast  Mis- 
souri State  College  at  Cape  Girardeau, 
which  he  explained  his  philosophy,  I  was 
reminded  and  impressed  with  the  need 
for  men  of  the  caliber  and  character  of 
Justice  Whittaker  on  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  which  we  do  not  have. 

I  urgently  commend  this  article  to  all 
Members  who  believe  in  Americanism 
and  who  would  like  to  see  communism 
wiped  out,  or  at  least  the  way  of  the 
Communists  made  more  diflBcult  than 
it  has  been  under  some  of  the  more  re- 
cent decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  raising  the  question,  "Can  Integra- 
tion Be  Forced  by  Federal  Law?"  Jus- 
tice Whittaker  has  warned  the  country 
against  expecting  any  law  or  any  demo- 
cratic government  to  be  a  "leveler  of 
men." 

I  would  like  to  quote  three  paragraphs 
from  Justice  Whlttaker's  address,  in  the 
hope  that  those  who  read  this  may  be- 
come Interested  enough  to  read  the  entire 
address : 

We  Americans  correctly  and  proudly  say 
that  our  Government  Is  founded  upon  the 
concept  that  all  men  are  created  eqxial. 
Doubtless  all  men  are  created  equal  In  the 
sight  of  God  and  of  all  God-fearing  men. 
This,  I  think  we  must  agree,  includes  the 
concept  that  all  men  are  entitled  to  equality 
of  opportunity.    But  that.  I  think  we  must 
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all  agree.  Is  but  an  opportunity  to  prove 
unequal  talents. 

Toctoy  there  are  well-meaning  persona  who 
argue  that  all  men  are.  of  right,  entitled  to 
permanent  economic  equality.  This.  I  think. 
Is  Utopian  beyond  our  capacities  to  deliver. 
In  a  democracy  like  ours,  the  term  equality 
must  mean,  at  least,  that  government.  State 
or  Federal — quite  apart  and  distinguished 
from  the  individual — cannot  and  must  not 
deny  to  any  citizen:  (a)  the  right  to  equal 
learning:  (b)  the  right  to  equal  treatment; 
(c)  the  right  to  equal  Justice,  and  (d)  the 
equal  right  of  suffrage. 

But  democracy,  as  a  system  of  government, 
ts  not.  and  was  never  intended  to  be.  a 
leveler  of  men.  Quite  the  contrary.  It  per- 
mits, and  was  Intended  to  permit,  the  gifted, 
the  energetic,  the  creative  and  the  thrifty, 
economically  at  least,  to  rise  above  the 
masses,  and  It  Intends  to  leave  each  man 
free  to  earn  and  find  his  own  level  on  the 
stairway  to  the  top.  We  may  Justifiably  be 
disturbed  by  those  who  advocate  socialistic 
means  and  objectives  as  the  answer  to  the 
problems  of  democracy,  and  especially  to  the 
problems  of  economic  equality. 


PRIVATE    CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
the  day  for  the  call  of  the  Private  Cal- 
endar. The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill 
on  the  Private  Calendar. 


OUTLET   STORES.    INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2300) 
for  the  relief  or  the  Outlet  Stores,  Inc. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Dlinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.   AND   MRS.    ABEL   GORFAIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2706) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Abel  Gor- 
fain. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES   WAVERLY   WATSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2728) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Waverly  Watson. 
Jr. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  P.  MacPHAIL,  UEUTENANT. 
U.S.  NAVY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5145) 
for  the  relief  of  John  P.  MacPhail.  lieu- 
tenant. U.S.  Navy. 

Mr  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DIRECTING  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  SELL  CERTAIN 
PUBLIC  LANDS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
ARIZONA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5514) 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
sell  certain  public  lands  in  the  State  of 
Arizona. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  sell  to  the 
Kalbab  Lumber  Company,  upon  payment  of 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  lands  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  by  appraisal  as  of 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  the  following 
described  lands  In  the  State  of  Arizona, 
reserving  to  the  United  States  all  minerals 
Including  oil  and  gas.  together  with  the 
right  to  prospect  for.  mine,  and  remove  the 
same  under  applicable  provisions  of  law: 

The  northeast  quarter,  and  the  northeast 
quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section 
28:  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southwest 
quarter  of  section  21;  that  portion  of  the 
northeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter 
of  section  21  lying  south  of  the  right-of- 
way  line  of  United  States  Highway  nimibered 
89:  and  that  portion  of  the  southeast  quarter 
of  section  21  lying  south  of  the  right-of-way 
line  of  United  States  Highway  numbered  89. 
In  township  41  north,  range  2  west.  Olla 
and  Salt  River  base  and  meridian,  comprising 
a  total  of  312.5  acres  more  or  less. 

Sec.  2.  The  conveyance  directed  by  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  any  existing  valid 
claims  against  the  lands  described  In  section 
1  of  this  Act.  and  to  such  other  reservations, 
conditions,  or  limitations  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  deems  necessary  or  desir- 
able In  the  public  Interest. 

Sec.  3.  No  conveyance  shall  be  made  un- 
der this  Act  unless  the  Kalbab  Lumber  Com- 
pany makes  application  therefor  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  within  ninety  days 
from  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  I.  line  3,  through  page  2,  line  10, 
strike  out  all  of  section  1  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  sell  to  the  Kalbab  Lum- 
ber Company,  upon  payment  of  the  sum  of 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  lands,  exclusive 
of  the  value  of  any  Improvements  placed  on 
the  lands  Involved  by  the  Kalbab  Lumber 
Company  or  Its  predecessors  In  Interest,  and 
taking  into  consideration  any  reservations, 
conditions,  or  limitations  included  In  the 
conveyance,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
by  appraisal  as  of  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  and  the  administrative  costs  of  the  con- 
veyance as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  the 
following  described  lands  in  the  State  of 
Arizona,  reserving  to  the  United  States  all 
minerals  Including  oil  and  gas.  together  with 
the  right  to  prospect  for.  mine,  and  remove 
the  same  under  applicable  provisions  of  law: 

"The  north  half  of  the  northeast  quarter 
and  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northwest 
quarter  of  section  28;  and  that  portion  of 
the  southeast  quarter  of  section  21  lying 
south  of  the  right-of-way  line  of  United 
States  Highway  numbered  89.  In  township 
41  north,  range  2  west.  Gila  and  Salt  River 
base  and  meridian,  comprising  a  total  of  160 
acres,  more  or  less." 


Page  2.  after  line  19,  add  the  foUowlne 
new  section :  ^ 

"Sec.  4.  The  Issuance  of  a  patent  under 
this  Act  shall  not  operate  to  relieve  the 
grantee  of  any  liability  to  the  United  States 
existing  on  the  date  of  conveyance,  for  any 
use  of  the  lands  conveyed  prior  to  the  Is- 
suance of  patent." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOHANNA  GRISTEDE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1203) 
for  the  relief  of  Johanna  Orlstede. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  period  of  limitations  or 
lapse  of  time,  claim  for  credit  or  refund  of 
any  overpayment  of  Income  taxes  for  the  tax- 
able year  1953  made  by  Johanna  Grlstede. 
late  of  Scarsdale.  New  York,  may  be  filed 
at  any  time  within  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  provisions 
of  sections  322(b).  3774.  and  3775  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  the  credit  or  refund  of  any  overpay- 
ment of  tax  with  respect  to  which  a  claim 
is  filed  pursuant  to  this  Act  within  such 
one- year  period. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  6.  following  the  word  "filed" 
Insert  "by  the  estate  of  Johanna  Grlstede. 
deceased.". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of 
Johanna  Grlstede.  deceased." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


E.  A.  ROLFE.  JR. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  2215) 
for  the  relief  of  E.  A.  Rolfe.  Jr. 

There  being  on  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  E.  A.  Rolfe, 
Junior,  of  Parkin,  Arkansas,  the  sum  of 
$23,672.93.  The  payment  of  such  sum  shall 
be  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of  the  said 
E.  A.  Rolfe,  Junior,  against  the  United  States 
for  refund  of  Federal  income  taxes  which 
were  erroneously  assessed  against  and  paid 
by  him  for  the  years  1948.  1949,  1951,  and 
1954  but  which  cannot  now  be  refunded  be- 
cause the  period  for  filing  claim  therefor 
has  expired:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  iiald  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
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-ullty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convlc- 
Uon  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert:  "That  notwithstanding  any  period  of 
Uxnltations  or  lapse  of  time,  claim  for  credit 
or  refund  of  overpayment  of  Income  taxes  for 
the  uxable  years  1948,  1949.  1951,  and  1954. 
made  by  E.  A.  Rolfe.  Junior,  of  Parkin.  Ark., 
may  be  filed  at  any  time  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
The  provUlons  of  322(b),  3774,  and  3775  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939  shall  not 
apply  to  the  credit  or  refund  of  any  over- 
payment of  tax  with  respect  to  which  a 
claim  Is  filed  pursuant  to  this  Act  within 
such  one-year  period." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ESTATE  OF  J.  W.  GWIN,  SR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2747) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  J.  W.  Gwln. 
Sr. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


amounts  due  the  said  Robert  L.  Johnston 
from  the  United  States,  or  paid  to  the  United 
States  by  the  said  Robert  L.  Johnston,  on 
or  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
on  account  of  the  liability  for  which  relief 
is  granted  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 
No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
section  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  per- 
son violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any 
sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  tunend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  15,  strike  "In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HELEN  J.  GOOGINS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (H.R.  6839) 
for  the  relief  of  Helen  J.  Googlns. 

Mr.  ELI^WORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
may  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CWO  ELDEN  R.  COMER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6136) 
for  the  relief  of  CWO  Elden  R.  Comer. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas? 

There  w£is  no  objection. 


LEE  R.   SMITH  AND  LEE   R.   SMITH 
m.  HIS  SON 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  blU  (H.R.  6267) 
for  the  relief  of  Lee  R.  Smith  and  Lee 
R.  Smith  III,  his  son. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
may  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WITOLD   A.   LANOWSKI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3757) 
for  the  relief  of  Wltold  A.  Lanowskl. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROBERT  L.   JOHNSTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6034) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  L.  Johnston. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aTid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Robert 
L.  Johnston,  a  Regular  Army  retired  warrant 
officer.  Is  relieved  of  liability  to  pay  to  the 
United  States  the  sum  certified  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  as  the  aggregate  of 
amounts  of  compensation  paid  to  the  said 
Robert  L.  Johnston  In  connection  with  his 
civilian  employment  with  the  Department 
of  the  Army  from  June  1,  1959,  through 
March  31.  1963.  which  employment  has  been 
held  to  have  been  in  violation  of  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  July  31.  1894  (5  U.S.C.  62). 
In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts 
of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  States,  credit  shall  be  given  for 
amounts  for  which  llabUlty  Is  relieved  by 
this  section. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Robert  L.  Johnston  of  Houston, 
Texas,  the  sum  certified  to  him  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  as  the  aggregate  of 
amounts  withheld  by  the  United  States  from 


MR.  AND  MRS.  LOWARD  D.  SPARKS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  6473) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loward  D. 
Sparks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loward  D.  Sparks  of  Waynes- 
vllle.  Missouri,  the  sum  of  $25,000.     The  pay- 
ment of  such  sum  shall  be  In  full  settlement 
of  all  claims  of  the  said  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loward 
D.  Sparks  against  the  United  States  for  the 
death  of  their  minor  son.  Dennis  L.  Sparks, 
who  was  killed  June  20,    1960.  by   the   ex- 
plosion of  an  antitank  rocket  which  the  said 
Dennis   L.   Sparks   found   adjacent    to   Fort 
Leonard    Wood,    Missouri.     This    claim    has 
been  determined  not  to  be  cognizable  under 
the  tort  claims  procedure  contained  in  title 
28,    United    States    Code.     No    part    of    the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  In  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered   in 
connection  with   this  claim,   and   the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary  notwithstanding.     Any   person  violat- 
ing   the    provisions    of    this    Act    shall    be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Page  1.  line  6,  strike  "$25,000."  and  insert 
"$7,500." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 


ESTATE  OF  EILEEN  G.  FOSTER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  6883) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Eileen  G. 
Foster. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding any  period  of  limitations  or 
lapse  of  time,  claim  for  credit  or  refund  of 
overpasrment  of  Income  taxes  for  the  taxable 
years  1949  to  1953,  Inclusive,  made  by  Ei- 
leen G.  Poster  of  Denver,  Colorado,  may  be 
filed  at  any  time  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
provisions  of  section  322(b),  3774,  and  3775 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939  shall 
not  apply  to  the  refund  or  credit  of  any  over- 
payment of  tax  for  which  credit  or  refund  Is 
filed  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  within 
such  one-year  period. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CORNELIS  VAN  NUIS 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7346) 
for  the  relief  of  Cornells  Van  Nuis,  doc- 
tor of  medicine,  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Cor- 
nells Van  Nuis,  doctor  of  medicine.  Senior 
Assistant  Surgeon.  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  the  sum  of  $1,695  in  fxUl 
satisfaction  of  his  claim  against  the  United 
States  for  reimbursement  of  the  losses  he 
suffered  incident  to  his  employment  because 
of  the  damage  and  destruction  of  household 
goods    and    personal    effects    in    a    typhoon 
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whlcb  struck  the  territory  of  Guam  on  No- 
vember 11.  1962:  Provided.  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  to  or  delivered  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert the  following:  "That  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Public  Health  Service  (or  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Service  designated 
by  him)  Is  authorized  to  settle  and  pay.  out 
of  any  funds  available  for  the  payment  of 
miscellaneous  expenses  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  the  claims  against  the  United 
States  of  Dr.  Cornells  Van  Nuls.  Dr.  K.  V. 
Ma  thai,  and  Chris  C.  Plato  for  damage  to  or 
loss  of  personal  property  sustained  by  them 
as  a  result  of  the  typhoon  which  suuck  the 
territory  of  Guam  on  November  U.  1962: 
Provided,  That  no  such  claim  shall  exceed 
•2.500  In  amount  and  no  part  of  any  such 
claim  shall  be  paid  unless  the  amount 
claimed  is  substantiated  In  accordance  with 
the  standards  and  procedures  set  forth  in 
Army  Regulations  2&-100  Issued  pursuant 
to  10  use.  2732." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  officers 
suid  employees  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MAJ.  JACK  J.  SHEA.  U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8201) 
for  the  relief  of  Maj.  Jack  J.  Shea.  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Major 
Jack  J.  Shea.  United  States  Air  Force  (serial 
nimiber  AO1910542).  U  relieved  of  Uabl.'lty 
to  the  United  States  In  the  amount  of 
•  1.382.27.  representing  on  overpayment  of 
compensation  for  the  period  October  20. 
1950.  through  Augvist  26,  1961,  through  ad- 
ministrative error.  In  the  audit  and  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or 
disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  credit 
shall  be  given  for  amounts  for  which  lia- 
bility Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sic.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  said  Major  Jack  J.  Shea 
an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  him,  or  withheld  from 
sums  otherwise  due  him.  In  complete  or  par- 
tial satisfaction  of  the  liability  to  the  United 
States  specified  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  5.  strike  •••1.382J7"  and  In- 
sert "•1.392.26." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  PAYE  E.  RUSSELL  LOPEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8348) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Faye  E.  Russell 
Lopez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Mrs. 
Paye  E.  Russell  Lopez,  of  Tacoma,  Washing- 
ton, is  relieved  of  all  liability  to  repay  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  •900,  which  was 
erroneously  paid  to  her  by  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  the  Servicemen's  Dependents 
Allowance  Act  of  1942  for  the  period  from 
November  1,  1943,  through  April  30,  1945,  as 
a  family  allowance  on  account  of  herself  as 
a  dependent  of  Edwin  J.  Russell  (Army  seri- 
al number  6257274 ) . 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Bilrs.  Faye  E.  Russell  Lopez,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  any 
amounts  ptild  or  withheld  from  sums  other- 
wise due  him  by  reason  of  the  liability  re- 
ferred to  In  section  1  of  this  Act,  No  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  section 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  •1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WAN  D.  BERAN 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8532) 
for  the  relief  of  Ivan  D.  Beran. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Ivan 
D.  Beran.  of  Wichita.  Kansas,  the  sum  of 
•397  90  The  payment  of  such  sum  shall  be 
In  full  settlement  of  all  his  claims  against 
the  United  States  for  reimbursement  of  the 
expenses  of  travel  and  movement  of  de- 
pendents and  hoxisehold  goods  In  November 
1982.  from  Oklahoma  City.  Oklahoma,  to 
Wichita.  Kansas.  Incident  to  his  change  of 
station  to  the  Wichita  Air  Procurement  Of- 
fice. Wichita.  Kansas:  Provided.  That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 


conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  •1.000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LEONARD  M.  DALTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8936) 
for  the  relief  of  Leonard  M.  E>alton. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Leonard 
M.  Dalton  of  Langley,  Washington.  Is  relieved 
of  liability  to  the  United  States  In  the 
amount  of  •2,716.14.  representing  the  amount 
of  compensation  received  by  him  while  em- 
ployed In  1961  by  the  United  States  Air 
Force,  and  In  1963  by  the  Military  Sea  Trans- 
portation Service,  In  violation  of  the  Act  of 
July  31,  1894  (5  U.S.C.  62) .  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  accovmts  of  any  certifying 
or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States, 
credit  shall  be  given  for  amounts  for  which 
liability  Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  Leonard  M.  Dalton  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  blm.  or  withheld  from  sums 
otherwise  due  him.  In  complete  or  partial 
satisfaction  of  the  liability  to  the  United 
States  specified  In  the  first  section  of  this 
Act.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
section  2  of  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  In  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding  91,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  1,  line  4,  strike  "•2,716.14"  and  Insert 
■*»3.270  92". 

Page  2.  lines  8  and  9.  strike  "In  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof*. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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DONALD  J.  KENT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9280) 
for  the  relief  of  Donald  J.  Kent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNA  MARIA  GEYER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9678) 
for  the  relief  of  Anna  Maria  Geyer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Attorney  General  shall  return  to  Anna  Maria 


never  the  twenty-six  adjusted  service  bonds 
of  1945.  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  which  bonds 
were  payable  to  her  husband.  Pred  Geyer,  a 
veteran  of  thirty-two  years  service  In  the 
United  States  Army,  and  were  vested  by  Vest- 
ing Order  17491.  dated  March  8,  1951. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HAROLD  A.  SALY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9959) 
for  the  relief  of  Harold  A.  Saly. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PHILIP  N.  SHEPHERDSON 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10078) 
for  the  relief  of  Philip  N.  Shepherdson. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Philip  N.  Shepherdson  the  sum  of  •200  in 
full  satisfaction  of  his  claim  against  the 
United  States  for  the  loss  of  certain  personal 
property  after  delivery  to  Embassy  personnel 
upon  his  departure  from  Belgrade,  Yugo- 
slavia, where  he  was  serving  as  assistant  In- 
formation officer,  for  home  leave  and  trans- 
fer to  Paris:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  •1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GLENN  C.  DEITS  AND  OTHERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  4871) 
for  the  relief  of  Glenn  C.  Deltz  and 
others. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  members  and  former  members  of 
the  United  States  Navy  and  United  States 
Naval  Reserve  are  hereby  relieved  of  all  lia- 
bility to  repay  to  the  United  States  the  re- 
spective sums  certified  to  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  as  the  net  Indebtedness  In 
each  case,  representing  the  amount  of  per 
diem  overpayments  In  each  Instance,  during 
the  period  of  1958  through  1960,  while  the 
Individuals  named  were  attached  to  the 
United  States  Naval  Air  SUtion,  Whldbey 
Island,  Oak  Harbor,  Washington,  and  were 
performing  duty  at  Boardman  Bombing 
Range,    Boardman,    Oregon,    such    overpay- 


ments having  occurred  as  the  result  of  ad- 
ministrative error: 

Glenn     C.     Deltz,     EOCS     (FR).     8900616. 
Bothell,   Washington; 

Delbert  J.  Robertson,  AA,  4840326.  Board- 
man,  Oregon; 

Timothy   E.   Ward,  AMS3,   9737522.    Cedar 
Falls.  Iowa; 

Lonnie  R.  Robarts.  ADR3.  5214093.  Tlgard. 
Oregon; 

James  R.  Ferdon.  ABE3.  5307396,  Portage. 
Wisconsin;   and 

Charles    H.    Larue.    Junior.    AN,    4760131 
Tucson,  Arizona. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
any  of  the  individuals  named  above,  the  sum 
of  any  payments  received  or  withheld  from 
the  Individual  on  account  of  the  said  over- 
payment to  him  as  referred  to  In  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act.  In  the  audit  and  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or 
dUburslng  officer  of  the  United  States  full 
credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amounts  for 
which  liability  is  relieved  under  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2,  line  5:   Strike  "Deltz"  and  insert 
"Delts." 

Page  2:  Strike  all  after  line  11  and  insert 
the  following :  "sin; 

"Charles    H.    Larue,    Junior,   AN.   4760131. 
Tucson,  Arizona; 

"Gerlando   P.   Ilardl,   AT2,   7126169,   Jack- 
sonville, Florida; 

"Merton  K.  IlifT,  ABFAN,  5814366,  Boran, 
California; 

"Kenneth  W.  Knoedler,  BMI(FR),  3215037, 
San  Diego,  California; 

"Don   Carl   Lamacchle,   AN,   4871339,   East 
St.  Louis,  Illinois; 

"Kenneth  J.  Wheeler,  AT2,  5667896;  and 

"Michael  M.  Wong,  ETN2,  5305636,  Seattle, 
Washington. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
any  of  the  individuals  named  above,  the 
sum  of  any  payments  received  or  withheld 
from  the  Individual  on  account  of  the  said 
overpayment  to  him  &&  referred  to  in  the  fl^rst 
section  of  this  Act.  In  the  audit  and  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  any  cer;.ifying  or 
disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States  full 
credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amounts  for 
which  liability  U  relieved  under  this  Act. 
No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of 
services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Glenn  C.  Delts 
and  others." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Inmiigratlon  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Antonio  Credenza  may  be 
classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (P),  and  a  pe- 
tition may  be  filed  in  behalf  of  the  said 
Antonio  Credenza  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A. 
Nufrio,  United  States  citizens,  pursuant  to 
section  205(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  subject  to  aU  the  conditions 
In  that  section  relating  to  eligible  orphans. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GEORGE  ELLAS  NeJAME 
(NOUJAIM) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1951)  for 
the  relief  of  George  Ellas  NeJame 
(Noujalm) . 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
may  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR. 


GABRIEL  ANTERO  SANCHEZ 
(HERNANDEZ) 


The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  1976)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Gabriel  Antero  San- 
chez (Hernandez) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Doctor 
Gabriel  Antero  Sanchez  (Hernandez)  may  be 
naturalized  upon  compliance  with  all  of  the 
requirements  of  title  III  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  except  that  no  period 
of  residence  or  physical  presence  within  the 
United  States  or  any  State  shall  be  required 
In  addition  to  his  residence  and  physical 
presence  within  the  United  States  since 
September  13, 1960. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANTONIO  CREDENZA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  1781)  for 
the  relief  of  Antonio  Credenza. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


PIETRINA  DEL  FRATE 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2084)  for 
the  relief  of  Pietrina  Del  Frate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
rtad  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Pietrina  Del  Frate  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to 
such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That, 
the  Attorney  General  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  cancel  any  outstanding  orders  and 
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warrants  of  deportation,  warrant*  of  arrest, 
and  bond,  which  may  have  Issued  In  the  case 
of  Pletrlna  Del  Frate  From  and  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  said 
Pletrlna  Del  Prate  shall  not  again  be  subject 
to  deportation  by  reason  of  the  same  facts 
upon  which  such  deportation  proceedings 
were  commenced  or  any  such  warrants  and 
orders  have  Issued." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


WILLIAM  MAURER  TRAYPORS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2085)  for 
the  relief  of  William  Maurer  Trayfors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  paragraph  (7)  of  section  301(a) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
William  Hoff  Trayfors.  Junior,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  physically  present  in 
the  United  States,  prior  to  the  birth  of  his 
minor  son.  William  Maurer  Trayfors.  for  a 
period  of  five  years  after  the  said  William 
Haff  Trayfors,  Junior,  had  attained  the  age  of 
fourteen  years. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


BOZENA  GUTOWSKA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1252) 
for  the  relief  of  Bozena  Gutowska. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  section  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
the  minor  child  Bozena  Gutowska  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural  born 
alien  child  of  Joseph  Chelchowskl,  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States:  Provided.  That  the 
natural  parents  of  Bozena  Gutowska  shall 
not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the 
Inunlgration  and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clavwe 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Bozena  Gutow- 
ska may  be  classified  as  an  eligible  orphan 
within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F) 
of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed 
In  her  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Chel- 
chowskl, a  citizen  and  lawfully  resident  alien 
of  the  United  States,  respectively,  pursuant 
to  section  205(b)  of  the  Act,  subject  to  all 
the  conditions  In  that  section  relating  to 
eligible  orphans." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOHN  KISH   (ALIAS  JOHN  MIHAD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1266) 
for  the  relief  of  John  Kish  (alias  John 
Mihai  > . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  John  Klsh  (alias  John  Mihai) 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  proper  quota-control  offi- 
cer to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appro- 
priate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  is  available 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  AN  FU  WANG  LEE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1500) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  An  Pu  Wang  Lee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Mrs  An  Tu  Wang  Lee  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 
the  proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That, 
the  Attorney  General  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  cancel  any  outstanding  orders  and 
warrants  of  deportation,  warrants  of  arrest, 
and  bond,  which  may  have  Issued  In  the 
case  of  Mrs.  An  Pu  Wang  Lee.  Prom  and 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  said  Mrs  An  Pu  Wang  Lee  shall  not  again 
be  subject  to  deportation  by  reason  of  the 
same  facts  upon  which  such  deportation  pro- 
ceedings were  commenced  or  any  such  war- 
rants and  orders  have  Issued." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GORDON  LIU  BROOKS  AND  JACKIE 
LEE  BROOKS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3646) 
for  the  relief  of  Gordon  Liu  Brooks  and 
Jackie  Lee  Brooks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)   and  205 


of  the  Inunlgration  and  Nationality  Act  (u 
the  minor  child.  Gordon  Liu  Brooks,  shall  bs 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born 
alien  child  of  Joseph  M  Brooks,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  (2)  Jackie  Lee  Brooks 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  nat- 
ural-born minor  alien  child  of  the  said 
Joseph  M.  Brooks. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Gordon  Uu 
Brooks.  Jackie  Lee  Brooks,  and  Tony  Tiul 
Brooks  may  be  classified  as  eligible  orphans 
within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (P) 
of  the  Act.  and  a  petition  filed  in  their 
behalf  by  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Brooks  may  be  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
205(b)  of  the  Act.  subject  to  all  the  condi- 
tion relating  to  eligible  orphans.  Section 
205(c)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  relating  to  the  number  of  petitions 
which  may  be  approved,  shall  be  inapplicable 
in  this  case." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gordon  Liu 
Brooks,  Jackie  Lee  Brooks,  and  Tony 
Tsui  Brooks." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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PAOLO  ARMANO 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3854) 
for  the  relief  of  Paolo  Armano. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Paolo 
Armano.  who  lost  United  States  citizenship 
under  the  provisions  of  section  401(e)  of 
the  Nationality  Act  of  1940.  may  be  natural- 
ized by  taking  prior  to  one  year  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  before  any  court 
referred  to  in  subsection  (2)  of  section  310 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  or 
before  any  naturalization  covu-t  in  the  United 
States,  the  oaths  prescribed  by  section  337 
of  the  said  Act.  Prom  and  after  naturaliza- 
tion under  this  Act.  the  said  Paolo  Armano 
shall  have  the  same  citizenship  status  as 
that  which  existed  Immediately  prior  to  Its 
loss. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


IRENE  N.  HALKIAS  AND  CONSTAN- 
TINE  N.  HALKIAS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  5416) 
for  the  relief  of  Irene  N.  Halkias  and 
Constantine  N.  Halkias. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Irene  N.  Halkias  and  Constantine  N. 
Halkias  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of 


»h#  required  visa  fees.  Upon  the  granting 
^  oermanent  residence  to  such  aliens  as 
nrovlded  for  In  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
state  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota  control 
nfflcer  to  deduct  two  numbers  from  the  ap- 
^rlate  quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quoU  Is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  m  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That, 
the  Attorney  General  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  cancel  any  outstanding  orders  and 
,rorranu  of  deporUtlon,  warrants  of  arrest, 
and  bond,  which  may  have  issued  In  the 
case  of  Irene  N.  Halkias.  From  and  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act.  the 
aid  Irene  N.  Halkias  shall  not  again  be  sub- 
tect  to  deportation  by  reason  of  the  same 
ftcU  upon  which  such  deportation  proceed- 
ings were  commenced  or  any  such  warranto 
and  orders  have  issued." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
•A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Irene  N.  Halkias." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^^^^ 

DR.  SALIM  AKYOL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8469) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Salim'  Akyol. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Salim  Akyol  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  on 
Jiine  26.  1954.  and  to  have  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  section  316  of  the  Act  as 
they  relate  to  residence  and  physical  pres- 
ence. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.         

JOHN  GATZOPI  OVERBECK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1382) 
for  the  relief  of  John  Gatzopl  Overbeck. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  child.  John  Gatzopl  Overbeck,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born 
alien  child  of  Alvln  H.  Overbeck,  citizen  of 
the  United  States:  Provided,  That  the  natural 
parento  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue 
of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That,  In 
the  administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  John  Gatzopl  Overbeck  and 
Mary  Gatzopoulos  Overbeck  may  be  classi- 
fied as  eligible  orphans  within  the  meaning 
of  section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act.  and  a 
petition  filed  In  their  behalf  by  Alvln  H. 
Overbeck,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  section  205(b)  of  the  Act,  subject  to 
all  the  conditions  in  that  section  relating  to 
eligible  orphans." 


lOANNA  GANAS 


The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  1439) 
for  the  relief  of  loanna  Ganas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  206 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  child,  loanna  Ganas,  shall  be  held  and 
conlsdered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien  child 
of  Tassia  Ganas,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  the  natural  parento 
of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such 
parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
or  status  under  the  Inunlgration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That, 
in  the  administration  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  a  petition  filed  In  be- 
half of  loanna  Ganas  by  Tassla  Ganas,  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  may  be  approved 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  205(b) 
of  the  Act,  subject  to  all  the  conditions  In 
that  section  relating  to  eligible  orphans." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Gatzopl 
Overbeck  and  Mary  Gatzopoulos  Over- 
beck." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GABRIEL  KERENYI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1341)  for 
the  relief  of  Gabriel  Kerenyi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212(a) 
(4)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Gabriel  Kerenyi  may  be  Issued  a  visa  and  be 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  If  he  is  found  to  be  otherwise  ad- 
missible under  the  provisions  of  that  Act: 
Provided.  That  this  exemption  shall  apply 
only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the 
Department  of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  Act:  And  provided  further.  That  a 
suitable  and  proper  bond  or  undertaking,  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General,  be  deposited 
as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  3.  strike  out  "section 
212(a)(4)"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 212(a)(1)". 


LEON  LLANOS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1435) 
for  the  relief  of  Leon  Llanos. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United'  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Leon  Llanos  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  complied  with  section 
301(a)(7). 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That, 
m  the  administration  of  section  301(a)(7) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Leon  Llanos,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
at  birth,  shall  be  considered  to  have  resided 
In  the  United  States  for  5  years  after  attain- 
ing the  age  of  14  years." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MISS   CARMEN    RIO  J  A    AND    CHILD, 
PALOMA   MENCHACA   RIOJA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  6133) 
for  the  relief  of  Miss  Carmen  Rioja  and 
child,  Paloma  Menchaca  Rioja. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Inamigratlon  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Miss  Carmen  RloJa.  the  fiancee 
of  John  Menchaca,  Junior,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  her  minor  child,  Paloma 
Menchaca  RloJa,  shall   t)e  eligible  for   visas 
as  nonimmigrant  temix>rary  visitors  for  a  pe- 
riod  of   three   months:    Protnded,   That   the 
administrative  authorities  find  that  the  said 
Carmen    RloJa    is    coming    to    the    United 
States   with  a  bona  fide  intention  of  being 
married  to  the  said  John  Menchaca,  Junior, 
and  that  they  are  found  otherwise  admissible 
under  the  Immigration  laws.     In  the  event 
the  marriage  between  the  above-named  per- 
sons  does    not    occur   within   three    months 
after   the   entry   of   the   said   Carmen   RloJa 
and  Paloma  Menchaca  Rioja,  they  shall  be 
required   to  depart  from  the  United  States 
and  upon  failure  to  do  so  shall  be  deported 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
242    and   243   of   the   Immigration    and   Na- 
tionality Act.     In  the  event  that  the  mar- 
riage    between     the     above-named     persons 
shall   occur  within  three   months   after  the 
entry  of  the  said  Carmen  Rioja  and  Paloma 
Menchaca  RloJa,  the  Attorney  General  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  record  the  lawful 
admission   for    permanent   residence   of   the 
said    Carmen    RloJa    and    Paloma    Menchaca 
Rioja  as  of  the  date  of  the  payment  by  them 
of  the  required  visa  fees. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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CX)NSUELO  ALVARADO  DE  CORPUS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1440) 
for  the  relief  of  Consuelo  Alvarado  de 
Corpus. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212 
(a)  (31)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Consuelo  Alvarado  de  Corpus  may  be 
Issued  a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  If  she  Is  found 
to  be  otherwise  admissible  under  the  provi- 
sions of  that  Act:  Provided.  That  this  exemp- 
tion shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclu- 
sion of  which  the  Department  of  State  or 
the  Department  of  Justice  had  knowledge 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LOUIS  ADLER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2229) 
for  the  relief  of  Louis  Adler. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212 
(a)  (23)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Louis  Adler  may  be  Issued  a  visa  and 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  If  he  Is  found  to  be  otherwise 
admissible  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act: 
Provided,  That  this  exemption  shall  apply 
only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the 
Department  of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act :  Provided  further.  That  "a 
suitable  and  proper  bond  or  undertaking, 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  be  de- 
posited as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  the 
said  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  10.  after  the  word  "Acf. 
change  the  colon  to  a  period  and  strike  out 
the  remainder  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  ELEONORA  VASCONI  (NEE 
TRENT ANOVE) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6837) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Eleonora  Vasconi 
(nee  Trentanove  > . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212 
(a)(3)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Mrs.  Eleonora  Vasconi  (nee  Trentanove) 
may  be  Issued  a  visa  and  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  if  she 
is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under 
the  provisions  of  such  Act.  under  such  con- 
ditions and  controls  as  the  Attorney  General, 
after  consultation  with  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 


fare, may  deem  necessary  to  Impose:  Pro- 
vided, That,  unless  the  beneficiary  Is  entitled 
to  care  under  chapter  55  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or 
undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  section  213 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act: 
Provided  further.  That  this  exemption  shall 
apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which 
the  Department  of  State  or  the  Department 
of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONVEY  LANDS  IN  BOULDER  COUN- 
TY. COLO.,  TO  W.  F.  STOVER 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  6587)  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
convey  certain  lands  In  Boulder  County, 
Colo.,  to  W.  P.  Stover. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  convey  to  W.  P.  Stover,  Denver, 
Colorado,  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  in  and  to  a  tract  of  land  in  the 
Grand  Island  Mining  District,  Boulder  Coun- 
ty, Colorado,  more  particularly  described  as 
follows: 

Beginning  at  comer  numbered  1  of  the 
Climax  Mlllslte  claim  (United  States  Min- 
eral Survey  Numbered  13874)  in  sections  21 
and  22.  township  1  south,  range  73  west,  sixth 
principal  meridian.  Boulder  County,  Colora- 
do, thence  south  51  degrees  43  minutes  east 
190  feet  to  a  point;  thence  south  48  degrees 
23  minutes  east  85  feet  to  the  true  point  of 
beginning;  thence  south  48  degrees  23  min- 
utes east  252  26  feet  to  a  point:  thence  In 
a  northeasterly  direction  20  feet  more  or  less 
to  a  point;  thence  north  51  degrees  43  min- 
utes west  252  feet  to  a  point  thence  In  a 
southwesterly  direction  to  the  true  point  of 
beginning. 

Sec.  2.  The  conveyance  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  be  made  upon  payment  of  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  land  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  plus  such  sum  as  may 
be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  to  reimburse  the 
United  States  for  the  administrative  costs  of 
the  conveyance. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  8.  through  page  2,  line  8,  strike 
out  all  of  the  land  description;  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof: 

"Beginning  at  corner  numbered  5,  Mineral 
Survey  Numbered  13874,  Climax  Mlllslte; 
thence  north  48  degrees  23  minutes  west, 
along  line  5-6.  Mineral  Survey  Numbered 
13874.  Climax  Mlllslte  337  26  feet  distance  to 
the  true  point  for  corner  numbered  6.  Mineral 
Survey  Numbered  13874  and  at  the  Intersec- 
tion with  line  5-6  Mineral  Survey  Numbered 
12354,  Happy  Valley  Placer;  thence  south  51 
degrees  43  minutes  east,  along  line  5-6,  Min- 
eral Survey  Numbered  12354,  Happy  Valley 
Placer  337  83  feet  distance  to  a  point;  thence 
south  41  degrees  37  minutes  west,  19.61  feet 
distance  to  corner  numbered  5,  Mineral  Sur- 
vey Numbered  13874,  Climax  Mlllslte  and 
place  of  beginning,  containing  0  15  acre." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


March  17 

WOLPOANO  STRESEMANN 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9573) 
for  the  relief  of  Wolfgang  Stresemann. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  In  ttte 
administration  of  section  352(a)(1)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Wolfgang 
Stresemann  shall  be  held  to  have  established 
residence  in  the  country  of  his  birth  on 
March  2,  1967, 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That,  the  Act  of  September  13,  1961  (Pri- 
vate Law  87-190)  is  hereby  amended  by  sub- 
stituting the  date  'March  1.  1964'  for  'March 
2,  1961*." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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GIUSEPPE  CACCIANI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8277) 
for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe  Cacciani. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  an  identical  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  S.  1985,  be  con- 
sidered in  lieu  of  the  House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  213 
(a)  (9)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Giuseppe  Cacciani  may  be  issued  a  visa 
and  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
pernaanent  residence  If  he  is  found  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions  of 
that  Act:  Provided.  That  this  exemption 
shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion 
of  which  the  Department  of  State  or  the 
Department  of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  8277)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This 
completes  the  call  of  the  Private  Cal- 
endar. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


I  Roll  No.  691 

Frledel 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Oarmatz 

Gray 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Healey 

Hubert 

Hoffman 

Huddleston 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Kee 

Keogh 

Kluczynski 

La  n  drum 

Lankford 

Lindsay 

Lloyd 

McDade 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

Martin,  Calif. 

Martin,  Mass. 


Miller,  N.Y. 

Mlnfhall 

Montoya 

Morrison 

Nelsen 

O'Brien,  111. 

Osmers 

Pepper 

Rains 

Randall 

Rivers,  SO. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roosevelt 

Roybal 

St.  George 

Schadeberg 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stephens 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tuck 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Wallhauser 

Willis 


Alger 
Avery 

BMS 

Boiling 

Bruce 

Buckley 

CahlU 

Cannon 

Carey 

Casey 

Celler 

Clawson,  Del 

Colmer 

Connan 

Cramer 

Curtis 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dlggs 

Dowdy 

Edmondson 

Edwards 

SUott 

Pallon 

Felghan 

Plnnegan 

Forrester 

Praser 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). On  this  roUcall  346  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  ^^^^^^_^ 

THE  LATE  SENATOR  JAMES  M.  MEAD 
Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grieved  to  learn  of  the  death  of  former 
U.S.  Senator  James  M.  Mead  of  New 
York. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  Senator  Mead  as  his  chief 
counsel  when  he  was  chairman  of  the 
US.  Senate  War  Investigating  Conmilt- 
tee.  popularly  known  as  the  Truman- 
Mead  committee  during  and  after  World 
War  II. 

There  are  several  features  of  that  rela- 
tionship which  to  me  reveal  the  high 
statesmanship  Senator  Mead  developed 
during  a  long  and  arduous  political 
career  in  which  he  fought  many  good 
fights. 

First.  Senator  Mead,  a  loyal  and  vig- 
orous New  Deal  Democrat,  appointed  me 
as  his  chief  counsel,  fully  aware  that  I 
was  and  always  had  been  an  active  Re- 
publican and  had  held  ofiBce  as  a  member 
of  that  party. 

Second,  in  many  of  the  controversial 
and  even  touchy  inquiries  of  the  Senate 
War  Investigating  Committee,  Senator 
Mead  displayed  a  courage  and  a  dedica- 
tion to  the  public  good  which  far  tran- 
scended the  narrow  and  immediate  in- 
terest of  a  successful  politician. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recall  particularly  dur- 
ing the  highly  important  and  extremely 
delicate  inquiry  into  the  relationship  be- 
tween Congressman  Andrew  J.  May,  and 
the  Garsson  brothers,  with  respect  to 
war  contracts,  that  Senator  Mead  was 
subjected  to  unusual  pressures  to  sup- 
press or  whitewash  that  inquiry.    I  will 


never  forget  his  instructions  to  me  as 
counsel  in  dealing  with  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  Senate,  including  Con- 
gressman May.  whose  names  were 
brought  into  the  inquiry  by  witnesses. 
He  said  to  me : 

Georce,  I  want  you  to  deal  fairly,  frankly 
and  openly  with  all  of  these  public  officials 
but,  above  all.  preserve  the  dignity  of  the 
committee. 

A  year  ago,  I  visited  Senator  Mead  at 
Clermont,  Fla.,  where  he  made  his  home 
in  retirement,  and  we  had  a  long  talk  at 
lunch,  reminiscing  on  the  days  we  had 
worked  together  and  also  discussing 
other  aspects  of  national  affairs.  His 
mind  was  as  keen  and  his  perception  of 
public  opinion  and  the  national  Interest 
were  as  sensitive  as  they  ever  had  been 
when  he  was  in  active  public  life. 

Senator  Mead  was  a  kind  man,  a 
friendly  man,  a  just  man.  but  a  man  of 
iron  where  principles  were  Involved. 
His  contributions  to  national  progress 
during  his  long  and  distinguished  service 
in  a  remarkable  public  career  have  had 
a  valuable,  though  perhaps  not  spectac- 
ular, Impact  on  the  development  of  the 
United  States  in  our  time.  I  feel  a  deep 
sense  of  personal  loss  in  his  passing. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1965 
Mr.  KIRWAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HR.  10433)  making  appro- 
priations  for    the   Department   of    the 
Interior   and  related   agencies   for   the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965.  and  for 
other  purposes;  and.  pending  that,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
general  debate  on  the  bill  be  limited  to 
2  hours,  one-half  of  the  time  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Harrison],  and  one-half  by  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE   COMMITTEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  10433,  with  Mr. 
Price  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  Department 
of  Interior  and  related  agencies  appro- 
priation bill  that  we  have  before  us  today. 
This  is  a  tight  budget  and  a  tight  bill. 
The  budget  proposed  an  increase  for 
1965  of  $44,991,500  over  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1964  to  date  of 
$940,926,500,  or  an  increase  of  5  percent. 
We  have  allowed  an  increase  of  only 
$20,439,100.  or  2  percent.    It  is  $24,552.- 
400  less  than  the  budget  request. 

In  addition  we  have  reduced  the  re- 
quested borrowing  authorization  for  the 
helium  program  by  $6  million. 

The  activities  covered  by  the  bill  are 
forecast  to  generate  $687.9  million  in 
Federal  revenues  in  the  fiscal  year  1965, 
an  increase  of  $90.2  million  over  the  fiscal 
year  1964. 

So  it  is  a  very  tight  bill.  There  is  an 
increase  of  only  1  percent  with  a  gross 
national  product  now  of  over  $600  billion. 
If  there  is  any  way  of  reducing  the 
budget  or  the  debt,  this  bill  is  one  of  the 
first  to  fall  into  that  pattern. 

The  major  increases  for  1965  are  $11.1 
million  for  the  mandatory  increased  sal- 
ary costs;  $10.3  million  to  liquidate  addi- 
tional obligations  under  the  contract  au- 
thorities   carried    in    the    Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act;  $8.2  million  for  additional 
educational,  welfare,  and  health  services 
to  the  American  Indian;  $2.5  million  for 
additional  management,  protection,  and 
maintenance  costs  in  the  national  parks ; 
$2.5  million  for  additional  grants  to  the 
Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 
$3  million  for  geological  surveys  and  in- 
vestigations, development  of  mineral  re- 
sources, and  coal  research;  $1.4  million 
for  acceleration  of  research  on  effects  of 
pesticides  on  fish  and  wildlife;  $2.3  mil- 
lion for  increased  costs  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  fish  and  wildlife  facil- 
ities; and  $1  million  for  State  and  private 
forestry  cooperation. 

That  makes  a  total  of  $42,318,784  for 
major  increases. 

The  major  decreases  in  the  bill  total 
$32,683,800,  leaving  a  net  increase  of 
^9,439,100. 

The  conmiittee  also  considered  1964 
supplementals  totaUng  $36,775,000.  We 
allowed  $32,700,000.  a  reduction  of 
$4,075,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  about  30  percent  of  this 
bill  is  for  the  Indians.  There  is  pro- 
vided $273  million  for  the  educaticm, 
welfare,  health,  and  resources  manage- 
ment for  the  American  Indian,  a  net 
increase  of  $2  million.  This  Includes  a 
reduction  of  $9  million  in  the  level  of 
the  construction  and  loan  programs  and 
an  increase  of  $11  million  to  provide  for 
additional  educational,  welfare,  and 
health  services  and  other  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  estimated  that 
there  will  be  an  additional  2,253  Indian 
students  in  boarding  and  day  schools  in 
fiscal  year  1965. 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  give  to 
the  members  of  the  committee  the  his- 
tory of  the  Indian.  We  put  the  first  In- 
dian tribe  on  a  reservation  back  in  1795. 
That  was  169  years  ago.  I  believe  this 
represents  the  first  time  in  169  years  that 
we  have  put  all  the  Indian  children  in 
schools. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr  Jensen]  and  I  came  on  this 
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subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations 21  years  ago.  There  were 
25  000  Indians  that  year  who  never  put 
their  foot  inside  a  school.  However,  if 
this  bill  is  enacted,  we  will  put  all  these 
Indian  children  into  school  where  there 
will  be  teachers,  schoolbuses  to  trans- 
port them,  and  other  accommodations  to 
take  care  of  chem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  look  at  the 
parks  throughout  this  country,  I  know 
that  they  represent  a  tremendous  asset 
to  us.  I  well  remember  standing  down 
here  in  this  well  years  ago  when  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  advocated  cutting  $100,- 
000  out  of  the  allocation  for  our  national 
parks  As  I  recall,  this  was  in  the  year 
1946  or  1948.  They  thought  they  would 
save  the  Government  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  have  96  mil- 
lion people  going  to  our  national  parks. 
Next  year  it  will  be  102  million. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  gross 
national  product.  I  state  that  much  of 
our  prosperity  comes  from  four  sources 
In  this  country— land,  minerals,  wood, 
and  water.  In  these  camp  areas  we  see 
automobiles  going  through  them.  A  part 
of  our  gross  national  product  involves 
the  production  of  automobiles  and  other 
industry.  However,  we  should  never  for- 
get that  our  prosperity  starts  with  land, 
minerals,  wood,  and  water.  These  re- 
sources are  basic  to  our  prosperity.  All 
of  our  finished  products  come^  from 
those  natural  resources,  and  we  must 
preserve  and  develop  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  look  at  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  I  find  that  $4  bil- 
lion is  estimated  to  be  spent  on  sport 
fishing  in  this  country.  Yet  when  we 
want  to  spend  dollars  on  this  facet  of  our 
national  life,  we  find  people  will  stand 
up  and  speak  against  it. 

Look  at  the  number  of  motorboats 
which  are  in  operation  today.  They  are 
now  coming  into  a  similar  class  with  the 
automobiles.  There  are  millions  of  boats 
being  produced  by  industry.  I  think 
there  are  24,000  registered  boats  alone  on 
the  Ohio  River. 

We  must  also  realize  what  a  reservoir 
of  wealth  we  have  built  along  this  line. 
We  have  built  an  industry  which  today  is 
returning  billions  of  dollars  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  go  on  down  the 
line  and  talk  for  hours  about  this  bill. 
We  have  included  various  programs  hav- 
ing to  do  with  minerals,  the  national 
forests,  and  many  other  items  which  go 
to  make  it  a  good  bill. 

I  again  repeat  that  after  21  years  of 
service  on  this  subcommittee  and  after 
having  seen  what  this  subcommittee  and 
Congress  has  done  for  America,  I  tell 
the  members  of  the  committee  that  on 
this  St.  Patricks  Day  I  am  a  happy  man 
to  see  what  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  American  people  and  by  the  American 
Congress  and  to  see  the  good  which  has 
been  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  comes  within 
$300  million  of  paying  its  way.  Receipts 
generated  by  the  activities  covered  by 
the  bill  will  total  $688  million.  I  again 
repeat  that  I  hope  no  one  today  objects 
to  this  bill.  The  items  which  are  carried 
in  the  bill  are  estimated  to  cost  only  1 
percent  more  than  they  are  costing  this 
year. 


There  is  the  sum  of  $267.8  million  con- 
tained in  the  bill  for  US.  Forest  Service. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  $13.4  mil- 
lion. 

The  increase  includes  an  increase  of 
$7.1  million  required  to  liquidate  the 
additional  contract  authorization  under 
the  forest  roads  and  trails  program,  and 
$4,126,000  for  forestry  research.  Includ- 
ing $3.8  million  for  construction  of  the 
new  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Mad- 
ison. Wis.,  and  $1  million  for  the  State 
and  private  forestry  cooperative  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  everything  in  this  bill 
goes  toward  building  some  part  of 
America,  and  every  dollar  that  you  in- 
vest in  and  on  America  comes  back  a 
hundredfold  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  That 
is  why  I  am  asking  you  to  read  the  bill 
today,  study  the  report,  and  take  into 
consideration  the  facts  stated.  Each 
year  this  bill  comes  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  I  have  thought  It  would  reach  a 
billion  dollars,  but  we  have  not  reached 
that  mark  yet.  We  are  still  below  the 
billion  dollars. 

But  time  marches  on,  and  It  Is  march- 
ing on.  This  country  Is  growing  rap- 
idly and  It  will  not  be  long  until  this  bill 
will  have  to  Involve  $1  billion.  Stop  and 
think.  If  you  will;  last  week  every  news- 
paper had  a  picture  In  It.  from  Texas  to 
New  England,  of  the  flood  damage,  $100 
million  on  the  Ohio  River  alone.  When 
you  try  to  correct  the  situation  you  get 
magazines  calling  It  pork  barrel. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  go  down  in  the 
South  Pacific  a  few  years  ago  and  to  see 
and  observe  the  children  In  the  schools 
in  Samoa.  There,  with  the  American 
flag  flying  over  the  buildings,  not  a  desk, 
a  chair,  or  a  bench  in  the  school.  We 
are  finally  correcting  that  situation. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  told  you 
recently  what  we  did  not  do  in  the  trust 
territories.  Now  they  are  doing  a  good 
job  down  there.  I  have  a  letter  from  a 
Jesuit  there,  and  he  expressed  faith  too. 
They  sent  material  to  build  three  school- 
houses.  Keep  this  in  mind.  The  chiefs 
and  the  natives  there  worked  from  svmup 
to  sundown  and  late  into  the  night,  and 
did  not  get  a  dime.  It  was  all  voluntary 
service.  They  were  happy  to  have  the 
material  to  build  schools  so  the  children 
could  go  to  school.  They  worked  for 
nothing. 

We  have  things  like  that  happening, 
and  you  can  look  all  over  America  and 
see  what  needs  attention.  All  we  need 
today  is  not  covered  in  this  bill.  There 
is,  perhaps,  only  about  half  the  amount 
in  the  bill  to  Uke  care  of  the  needs  of 
our  great  natural  resources.  Yet.  I  look 
around  me  and  am  happy  to  see  what 
we  have  done  In  the  21  years  I  have  been 
on  this  committee.  We  have  made  prog- 
ress, but  much  still  remains  to  be  done. 
I  am  asking  you  today  to  take  a  look 
at  the  record,  take  a  look  at  this  bill,  and 
you  will  find  it  is  one  of  the  best  bills  that 
ever  came  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
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Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Once  again,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  KirwanI  and  his 


committee  for  the  responsibilities  that 
they  have  always  taken  care  of  so  well. 
As  chairman  of  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee, most  of  the  matters  that  are  cov- 
ered In  this  bill  are  first  considered  by  my 
committee. 

I  have  made  a  close  study  of  the  report 
and  I  find  it  Is  another  one  of  those 
reports  which  to  me  Is  not  open  to  any 
serious  question.  What  has  been  placed 
before  us  Is  In  line  with  our  thought 
about  what  should  be  done,  at  least  as  far 
as  we  can  go  In  these  particular  days 
keeping  in  mind  our  economic  situation. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kir- 
wanI has  always  been  a  friend  of  the 
Nation  and  has  assumed  great  responsi- 
bilities in  developing  our  natural  and 
human  resources.  He  and  his  committee 
have  again  discharged  their  responsibil- 
ities most  admirably  and  efficiently. 

I  also  wish  to  suggest  that  the  limita- 
tions and  legislative  provisions  that  are 
to  be  found  In  the  bill  and  referred  to  In 
the  report  should  be  accepted  by  this 
body  without  any  question  whatsoever. 
No  greater  friend  of  the  Nation  and  Its 
p>eople  as  well  as  those  people  who  hap- 
pen to  be  under  our  jurisdiction,  not 
members  of  the  sister  States,  some  not 
even  citizens  but  holding  the  status  of 
nationals  and  wards,  have  no  better 
friend  than  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  KirwanI. 

Mr.    DENTON.     Mr.   Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr  DENTON.  I  also  want  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  our  committee 
for  bringing  in  what  I  think  Is  a  very 
good  bill.  It  Is  one  of  the  tightest  budg- 
ets I  have  ever  seen.  Our  chairman  has 
a  keen  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  was 
great  pleasure  to  work  with  him  and 
with  both  the  majority  and  minority 
members  of  our  committee.  I  think  it 
would  also  be  well  to  commend  our 
clerk.  Mr.  Wilhelm.  and  his  associates 
for  the  excellent  work  they  did  In  the 
hearings  and  in  preparing  the  report. 

Mrs.  HANSE24.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  reporting 
the  bill  today.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
distinguished  chairman.  The  Honorable 
Mike  Kirwan's  knowledge,  patience,  and 
dedication  are  well  known  to  all  of  us. 
Under  his  leadership  the  essential  serv- 
ices performed  by  the  various  agencies 
covered  In  the  bill  have  improved  and 
our  Nation  has  benefited. 

I  want  also  to  pay  tribute  to  Chair- 
man Cannon.  His  detailed  knowledge 
of  the  problems  of  the  various  agencies, 
his  determination  to  obtain  a  dollar's 
service  from  each  dollar  spent  are  an 
inspiration  to  each  of  us  who  Is  privi- 
leged to  be  a  member  of  this  committee. 
I  should  like  also  to  pay  tribute  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dknton],  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Harri- 
son 1.  and  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  RbfelI. 

Finally.  I  want  to  mention  Gene  Wil- 
helm and  Carson  Culp.  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  staff,  who  work  so  pa- 
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tlently  throughout  the  year  to  make  cer- 
tain we  have  all  the  facts  necessary  to 
make  prudent  judgments. 

The  committee  has  made  every  effort 
to  hold  the  1965  bill  to  the  1964  appro- 
priation level  and  yet  make  provision 
for  mandatory  Increased  costs  and  es- 
sential additional  requirements  in  fiscal 
year  1965.  The  bill  provides  $961.- 
365.000  for  the  various  agencies.  $24.- 
552,400  less  than  the  budgeted  request, 
and  provides  a  net  increase  of  only 
$9,439,100.  or  1  percent  in  the  Compa- 
rable base  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

This  Is  the  ail-American  bill.  It  Is 
designed  to  build  America,  to  develop 
and  protect  her  resources,  to  make  life 
better  for  her  people,  to  lift  the  less 
privileged  to  a  position  of  dignity. 

Included  are  sums  of  money  to  carry 
out  the  obligations  we  have  to  those  peo- 
ple living  in  the  trust  territories,  and 
to  our  Indian  population  who  look  hope- 
fully toward  a  better  life.  Appropria- 
tions are  Included  to  manage  our  great 
lumber,  mineral,  and  land  resources  so 
future  generations  will  have  something 
with  which  to  build  their  society.  The 
progress  made  In  creating  our  great  sys- 
tem of  national  parks  will  continue  under 
this  bin  and  the  protection  and  enhance- 
ment of  our  fisheries  both  commercial 
and  sport  will  be  assured.  Adequate 
amounts  of  money  have  also  been  made 
available  to  continue  the  activities  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Re- 
view, the  Commission  of  Pine  Arts,  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission, 
and  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

We  know  that  the  appropriations  In 
this  bill— though  certainly  not  exces- 
sive— will  make  It  possible  to  continue 
the  progress  we  have  made  In  making 
this  a  better  country  In  which  all  of  us 
may  live  In  enjoyment. 

The  bill  Is  Important  to  my  State  and 
to  my  district  as  It  Is  to  many  other 
Members.  Lumbering  and  logging  pro- 
vide employment  for  thousands  of  citi- 
zens. A  total  of  $26,185,300  Is  provided 
for  US.  Forest  Service  activities  In 
Washington  and  this  Includes  $8,027,000 
for  building  new  roads  into  the  forest 
areas  for  harvesting  rich  crops  of  timber. 
In  addition,  a  total  of  $5,308,000  derived 
from  sales  of  national  forest  timber  will 
be  distributed  among  our  39  counties 
for  distribution  to  the  counties  for  school 
and  road  purposes. 

Also  Included  In  this  bill  are  over  $3 
million  for  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory at  Madison,  Wis.  Here  new  uses 
for  lumber  products  are  being  developed 
and  as  a  result  new  and  expanded  mar- 
kets for  lumber  can  be  expected. 

The  bill  Includes  $1,840,000  for  con- 
struction work  In  my  State's  two  nation- 
al parks.  In  addition,  $1,033,500  Is  pro- 
vided for  new  road  construction  and  al- 
most a  million  dollars  for  administration 
and  maintenance  of  the  facilities  in  the 
parks. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  In  Washington  provides 
$707,188  for  education  and  welfare  serv- 
ices, $2,013,912  for  resources  manage- 
ment, $250,000  for  new  construction  and 
$1,001,000  for  new  road  construction. 

For  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries $1,202,000  is  provided  for  operation 


of  the  Columbia  River  fishery  facilities 
and  $2,003,000  for  research;  $141,100  Is 
provided  for  construction  of  fishery  facil- 
ities on  the  Klickitat  River. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  bill  I  asked 
the  question.  "Is  there  any  marked  In- 
crease of  commercial  fish  caught  as  a 
result  of  the  research?"  Mr.  McKernan. 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries,  said: 


It  1«  my  view  that  if  the  C<rfumbla  River 
program — a  program  with  which  I  know  you 
are  very  familiar,  Mrs.  HanBcn — had  not  been 
carried  out.  gramted  it  waa  expenalve.  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  salmon  runs  of  the 
Columbia  River  would  have  disappeared. 
•  •  •  We  have  a  problem  with  the  fall  Chi- 
nook. We  do  not  know  exactly  what  is 
wrong.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  this 
evaluation  program,  assessment  program.  Is 
very  Important.  We  suspect  that  maybe  the 
young  flsh  we  turn  out  of  some  hatcheries 
are  not  surviving  as  well  as  those  from 
others.    We  have  some  indication  that  is  so. 

We  have  made  some  radical  changes  In 
the  hatchery  propagation  methods  within 
the  last  2  years.  In  fact.  I  think  we  have 
found  a  solution.  Understand  me,  I  do  not 
think  the  hatcheries  were  a  failure  before 
this,  but  I  do  not  think  we  were  able  to  cope 
with  the  problem  of  Increasing  the  survival 
of  the  Chinook  salmon  at  the  rate  that  the 
natural  environment  was  being  destroyed.  I 
believe  It  Is  p>06slble  to  change  this.  I  think 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  be  successful  In  the 
Columbia  River,  to  rehabilitate  these  runs. 
This  IB  our  goal.  We  are  bound  and  deter- 
mined to  do  this. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Includes 
$44,700  In  construction  fimds  for  the 
hatchery  at  Quilcene.  Wash.,  and  $50,000 
for  planning  on  the  new  flsh  hatchery  on 
Cook  Creek  In  the  Qulnault  Indian  Res- 
ervation In  Grays  Harbor  County.  In- 
cluded also  Is  over  $iy4  million  for  man- 
agement and  research  work  existing 
sport  fish  resources. 

In  the  Third  District,  which  I  repre- 
sent, a  $50,000  appropriation  Is  planned 
for  the  new  fish  hatchery  on  Cook  Creek 
In    the    Qiilnault   Indian    Reservation; 
$1,202,000  salmon  hatcheries  at  Beaver 
Creek.  Toutle.  Grays  River.  Skamania, 
Klama.  Elokomln,  Washougal  and  Klick- 
itat,  Abemathy,  Carson,  Little  White 
Salmon.   WUlard,   and  Spring   Creeks; 
$300,000  for  road  improvements  In  the 
Qulnault  Indian  Reservation;  $25,000  re- 
search on  Iron  sands  In  Wlllapa  Bay  and 
Grays  Harbor;  $1,548,000  In  Rainier  Na- 
tional   Park;    $45,000    construction    on 
Quilcene  Flsh  Hatchery;  $30,000  forestry 
research  at  the  Mike  Webster  Laboratory 
in  Olympia;  $25,000  research  into  eco- 
nomics of  the  iron  sand  deposits  at  Grays 
Harbor  and  Wlllapa  Bay. 

A  total  of  $500,000  Is  recommended 
for  the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency,  a  reduction  of  $500,000  from 
the  amount  appropriated  In  1964.  Dur- 
ing the  hearings  last  year  and  this  year 
I  inquired  of  Mr.  Stolzenbach  what  prog- 
ress was  being  made  In  obtaining  the 
support  of  northern  Virginia  and  south- 
em  Maryland  In  planning  an  area-wide 
transportation  agency.  Recently  I  had 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Seeger,  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator and  General  Counsel  for  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Agency. 
It  contained  an  excellent  statement  out- 


lining the  steps  Virginia  has  taken,  and 
this  I  include  at  this  point: 

The  governing  bodies  of  the  National  Cap- 
ital region  are  taking  afBrmative  steps  to 
help  in  the  financing  of  a  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem. 

First,  the  Virginia  Assembly  last  week  en- 
acted legislation  establishing  a  Northern 
Virginia  Transportation  District  and  author- 
izing northern  Virginia  communities  to  con- 
tribute to  the  cost  of  constructing  a  rapid 
transit  system.  This  was  the  first  opportu- 
nity the  Virginia  Assembly  has  had  to  pass 
such  legislation  since  the  publication  of  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Agency's 
plan  and  the  speed  with  which  is  acted  is  a 
very  encouraging  sign. 

Second,  four  of  the  northern  Virginia 
commvmitles — Fairfax  and  Arlington  Coun- 
ties and  the  cities  of  Falls  Church  and  Fair- 
fax— have  agreed  to  contribute  funds  for  the 
preservation  of  a  rapid  transit  right-of-way 
on  Route  66  In  ArlUigton  and  Fairfax 
Covmtles. 

These  two  actions  are  clear  Indications  of 
the  interest  of  the  local  communities  In  a 
rapid  transit  system  and  their  willingness  to 
help  pay  for  one.  These  efforts  are  to  be 
encouraged  and  similar  steps  should  be 
taken  promptly  by  the  Maryland  suburbs. 
Congress  then  may  proceed  in  its  develop- 
ment of  a  rapid  transit  system  through  the 
appropriations  for  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency.  I  am  confident 
that,  given  assurance  that  the  local  Jurisdic- 
tions will  pay  their  fair  share  of  the  cost  of 
such  a  system,  the  Congress  wiU  do  its  part. 
This  bin  vrtll  make  possible  more  progress 
In  helping  these  people  who  are  our  respon- 
sibility to  Improve  their  ways  of  life. 


In  conclusion  I  want  to  again  empha- 
size the  importance  of  this  bill  and  to 
add  that  revenue  generated  by  the  vari- 
oixs  Federal  agencies  herein  will  total 
about  $687.9  million  during  the  1965  fis- 
cal year,  much  of  this  to  be  retunjed  to 
State  and  county  governments  whose 
budgets  have  been  drawn  up  with  this 
revenue  in  mind. 

This  bill  will  continue  the  protection 
and  enhancement  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, will  create  a  better  climate  for 
many  of  our  people  to  raise  their  fam- 
ilies, and  will  continue  the  program  of 
protecting,  for  future  generations,  the 
land  upKjn  which  we  live. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  goitle- 
man  f  rwn  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  should  like  to  Join 
in  commending  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  for  his  sfplendid  statement  on  be- 
half of  this  legislation  and  on  behalf 
of  the  resources  development  program 
and  the  human  development  program 
that  are  included.  The  preservation  of 
our  great  resources,  in  my  opinion,  is  one 
of  the  grave  responsibilities  of  this  body. 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio  certainly  has 
lived  up  to  the  highest  traditions  of  this 
land  in  the  work  that  he  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  committee  have  done  in  see- 
ing to  it  that  these  resources  of  ours 
are  wisely  developed  and  wisely  man- 
aged so  that  future  generations  can  en- 
joy them  just  as  we  are  enjoying  them. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINAIJ-..  I  also  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  his  com- 
mittee for  the  close  cooperation  that  his 
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committee  has  shown  with  the  author- 
izing committee.  That  goes  also  for  the 
close  cooperaUon  that  has  been  evi- 
denced between  his  staff  and  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
svilar  Affairs.  It  is  one  of  the  best  co- 
operations in  the  Congress. 

Mr  KIRWAN.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  that  the  commit- 
tee which  he  heads  has  done  a  tre- 
mendous job.  For  insitance.  take  the 
case  of  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific. 
Only  about  $7  million  a  year  has  been 
spent  on  the  trust  territories  until  re- 
cently when  the  gentleman's  committee 
Increased  the  annual  authorization  to 
$17  5  million  to  give  those  people  much 
needed  Improvements  in  education, 
health,  and  physical  facilities.  We  have 
been  criticized  in  the  past  for  the  manner 
we  have  administered  this  area,  but  we 
are  now  making  great  progress  under  the 
new  authorization. 

The  gentleman's  committee  has  done  a 
great  service  for  America  In  this  case 
and  in  many  others. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
DiNTON]  has  done.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  members  of  the  committee.  I 
have  never  worked  with  a  finer  group  qf 
people.  That  includes  the  clerk.  Gene 
Wilhelm.  I  especially  want  to  thank  the 
two  minority  members  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Har- 
tisoN]  and  the  gentleman  frwn  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Rum,]. 

They  were  gentlemen  at  every  turn 
of  the  road.  Never  did  we  have  a  word 
In  committee  that  was  not  proper.  This 
bill  only  took  13  minutes  to  go  through 
the  fiill  committee.  They  realized  it  Is 
one  of  the  beat  bills  ever  to  come  to 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  at  this  time 
to  say  to  our  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan]  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  fellow  member  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  RiiriLl.  we  are  very  ap- 
preciate of  the  courtesies  and  the  fair- 
ness with  which  he  has  treated  us  during 
the  hearings  not  only  this  year  but  in 
past  years. 

Our  chairman,  of  course,  has  been 
very  Interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  West, 
affairs  that  are  covered  by  this  bill  and 
those  of  us  who  come  from  that  area  are 
very  appreciative  of  that  fact. 

I  want  to  Join  with  my  chairman  In 
saying  I  think  this  is  a  very  good  bill 
that  we  have  brought  before  you.    It  Is 
a  very  tight  bill.     We  did  not  have  as 
much  to  work  with  this  year  as  we  had 
in  the  past  year  because  the  appropria- 
tion that  was  recommended  or  asked  for 
was  only  5  percent  over  the  appropriation 
last  year.     I  think  the  results  we  have 
accomplished  are  fair  and  that  we  have 
taken  care  of  the  needs  of  the  agencies 
and   we   have    eliminated   expenditures 
where     such     expenditures     were     not 
needed.    I  recognize  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible   on   any   appropriation   bill   to 
come  before  the  House  and  not  find  some 
area   in   which   there   is   disagreement. 
However,  it  is  my  belief  that  in  this 
particular  bill  that  we  have  brought  to 
you.  there  is  very  little  room  for  such 
disagreement. 


The  total  appropriations  recommended 
for  1965  were  $961,365,600.  This  repre- 
sents a  decrease  of  $24,552,400  in  the 
budget  estimate  of  $985,918,000.  It  is. 
however,  an  increase  of  $20,439,100  over 
the  1964  appropriatior\s  to  date  when 
you  exclude  the  pending  supplemental. 

However,  when  the  1964  base  is  ad- 
Justed  to  comparability  with  the  1965. 
primarily  to  add  the  1964  supplemental 
of  $10  million  allowed  to  Guam,  the 
1965   mcrease   is   only    $9.439.100— or    1 

percent.  .    .. 

The  committee  also  considered  the 
1964  supplemenUl  estimates  totaling 
$36  775  000.  We  allowed  of  this  amount, 
which  is  a  reducUon  of  $4,075,000  as 
follows— and  I  would  like  to  give  some 
of  the  supplementals. 

We  have  a  Park  Service  request  for 
Point  Reyes  land  acquisition,  $3,700,000. 
We  allowed  that  amount  with  the  provi- 
sion that  an  addition  of  $3,300,000  be 
approved    from    available    funds.    This 
raised  the  amount  available  to  $7  mil- 
lion which  added  to  the  previous  amount 
appropriated   reaches   the   total  of   $14 
million  which  is  the  complete  authoriza- 
tion given  by  Congress  for  this  project. 
We  gave  this  money  at  this  time  be- 
cause the  showing  was  made  that  prices 
are  rising  rapidly  and  that  under  the 
terms  of  the  legislation,  the  Department 
had  authority  to  enter  Into  negotiated 
contracts  subject  to  the  money  being  ap- 
propriated and  that  it  was  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
in  the  interest  of  saving  money  to  ap- 
propriate the  balance  of  the  money  at 
this  time  so  that  as  much  land  as  possible 
could  be  purchased  before  there  was  any 
substantial  Increase. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. ^,     ^.    , 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  fiscal  year  1965  appropriations 
bill  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
contains  an  item  of  $3,700,000  for  acqui- 
sition of  property  at  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore. 

In  addition,  this  bill  provides  for  a 
reprograming  of  an  additional  $3,300,000 
within  the  Department  to  make  a  total 
of  $7  million  immediately  available  for 
the  Seashore  project.  This  is  within 
and  completes  appropriation  of  the  orig- 
inal authorization  of  $14  million  adopted 
by  the  87th  Congress  for  this  project. 
I  would  urge  this  body,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  to  complete  the  appropriations 
based  on  its  earlier  authorization.  As  I 
told  the  National  Park  Service  Chief  of 
Lands.  Donald  E.  Lee.  in  a  letter  last  No- 
vember, this  appropriation  is  absolutely 
essential  to  guarantee  the  orderly  acqui- 
sition of  land  at  Point  Reyes 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  arrived 
in  the  Congress  last  year,  after  the  87th 
Congress  had  authorized  this  project.  It 
became  my  responsibility  to  follow  It 
through  on  the  second  appropriation 
phase  of  its  development. 

As  I  told  Mr.  Lee.  It  has  been  my  feel- 
ing and  position  that  no  benefit  could 
be  derived  from  any  delay  In  acquisition 
of  the  Point  Reyes  property.  In  fact,  a 
number  of  problems  have  arisen  despite 
the  rapid  pace  at  which  property  acqui- 
sition now  Is  being  accomplished. 


At  one  point,  timber  Interests  began 
cutting  trees  within  the  boundaries  of 
this  unique  geographical  and  scenic  sea- 
shore. The  Park  Service  was  forced  to 
file  condemnation  proceedings  and  de- 
posit $300,000  in  court  to  stop  it. 

An  erroneous  announcement  that  a 
portion  of  the  seashore  was  open  to  the 
public  despite  its  checkerboard  owner- 
ship pattern  at  present  caused  consid- 
erable consternation  among  landowners. 
Innocent  visitors  found  themselves  caus- 
ing a  hardship  to  landowners,  who  have 
been  assured  that  part  of  this  new  ap- 
propriation wUl  be  used  to  rectify  this 
situation. 

Further  pressure  now  is  being  brought 
by  owners  of  pastoral  lands  within  the 
seashore  to  sell  their  property  to  the 
Park  Service,  mainly  because  of  the 
growing  tide  of  visitors. 

Originally,  the  Park  Service  planned 
to  acquire  only  27.000  acres  of  the  53.- 
000-acre  Point  Reyes  Peninsula.  The 
rest  was  to  be  left  in  private  ownership 
as  a  pastoral  zone. 

Now.  with  the  Park  Service  rapidly 
contracting  for  seashore  lands  of  a  more 
suitable  recreation  nature,  land  develop- 
ers now  are  said  to  be  looking  at  the 
pastoral  lands. 

With  property  values  rising  10  to  15 
percent  annually  in  the  area,  the  only 
solution  is  rapid  acquisition.  This  will 
ease  pressure  on  landowners  and  pro- 
vide the  minimum  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  situation  Is  getting 
serious.  Oil  company  roadmaps  already 
show  the  entire  peninsula  as  a  national 
seashore  although  only  a  portion  of  It 
has  been  acquired  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

One  landowner  said  visitors  have 
wandered  Into  her  home  to  use  the  bath- 
room. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  public  Interest  Ues 
In  the  rapid  assumption  by  Congress  of 
the  responsibility  it  assumed  in  authoriz- 
ing the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 
m  1962.    I  urge  your  support  In  this. 

Further,  I  wish  to  Include  a  letter  from 
a  constituent,  also  a  copy  of  a  newspaper 
arUcle  which  both  point  directly  to  the 
urgency  of  the  situation,  as  follows: 
Berkelet,  Calif., 

February  IS,  1964. 
Redwood  Empdix  Absociatign. 
San  Francisco. 
(Attention  of  Mr.  Stuart  Nixon) . 

Dear  Sins:  The  lack  of  an  access  road  to 
the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  has  pro- 
duced a  critical  situation  for  local  residents 
and  for  Park  Service  officials.  A  mistaken 
news  story  has  brought  thousands  of  visi- 
tors the  last  3  weekends  despite  a  retraction, 
and  by  summer  when  visitors  from  all  over 
the  country  pour  In.  the  traffic  problem  and 
the  burden  on  county  facilities  will  be  even 
more  serious. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  an  access  road  be 
built  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  only  access 
now  Is  by  the  narrow  winding  county  roads, 
wholly  Inadequate  for  crowds.  Worse  than 
this  Is  the  effect  on  the  success  of  the  West 
Marin  master  plan,  still  to  be  completed  and 
adopted,  for  which  the  taxpayers  have  spent 
$40,000  in  the  hope  of  preserving  the  charac- 
ter and  beauty  of  areas  surrounding  the  sea- 
shore. We  know  we  can't  possibly  resist 
pressures  for  commercial  development  In 
unsuitable  places  or  spot  zoning  which  would 
nullify  all  the  good  work  of  this  plan  If  we 
have  to  wait  4  or  6  years  for  the  entrance 
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and  road  to  recreation  areas  within  the  sea- 
shore.   And  this  Is  the  present  prospect. 

It  U  urgent  that  Congress  be  asked  to 
provide  funds  now  In  the  1965  budget  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  necessary  land  and 
for  construction  In  order  to  avoid  2  years 
delay.  Last  week  the  Park  Service  allocated 
funds  for  the  preliminary  survey,  which 
means  this  work  shoxUd  be  finished  and  the 
route  approved  In  a  few  months.  At  that 
time.  If  the  funds  were  In  hand,  acquisition 
of  a  corridor  of  land  for  the  road,  and  the 
detailed  engineering  studies  (estimated  to 
take  a  year)  could  begin  and  proceed  con- 
currently. The  actual  buUdlng  will  prob- 
ably take  at  least  another  year. 

Surely  to  postpone  the  request  for  funds 
until  the  1967  budget  Is  not  In  the  public 
interest.  Each  year's  delay  will  build  up  a 
de  facto  situation  along  the  perimeter  of 
the  seashore  tempting  speculators.  The 
tSOS  000  announced  In  the  Presidents  budget 
for  1966  for  road*,  toilets,  parking  lots,  and 
trails  will  build  two  spur  roads  to  beaches 
from  the  county  roads,  and  though  such 
developmenU  have  a  use.  the  far  more  press- 
ing need  from  every  viewpoint  Is  to  get  the 
main  road  program  underway. 

Last  summer  a  small  committee  of  Inver- 
ness homeowners  foreseeing  the  danger  to 
our  oommunlty  met  with  Mr.  Schewelse  to 
ask  how  the  road  could  be  expedited  We 
have  since  talked  with  the  firm  doing  the 
master  plan,  with  Mr.  Sanford  HIU  and 
Mr  Hummel,  western  region  officials  of  the 
Park  Service.  We  have  written  Congressmen 
Clausen  and  Cohelan.  Secretary  Udall.  Sena- 
tor Kuchel.  Mr.  Hartsog  and  Supervisor 
George  Ludy.  We  have  also  told  the  Marin 
Conservation  League,  the  Sierra  Club,  and 
the  Audubon  Society  our  views  and  asked 
their  help,  as  well  as  asking  advice  of  Mr. 
Newton  Drury  and  Mr.  Harold  Gilliam  and 
others. 

We  now  appeal  to  you.  knowing  yo\ir  In- 
terest   and    Influence    would    be    extremely 
helpful,  in  hopes  you  will  do  what  you  can. 
Yours  very  sincerely. 

Mrs.  Henxt  V.  Colbt. 


She  said  hunters  get  on  the  property  and 
no  one  knows  they  are  there,  and  people 
cross  the  land  to  get  to  the  beach  and  build 
fires.    "This  can  be  dangerous."  she  said. 


Ranchexs  Now  Anxious  To  Sell  Propektt— 
Too  Mant  VisrroRs  at  Seashore  Reason 
Residents  Want  Out 

Ranchers  at  Point  Reyes,  faced  with  a 
growing  tide  of  the  visiting  public,  are  anx- 
ious to  sell  their  land  soon  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

News  of  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore, 
now  being  developed  through  gradual  land 
purchase,  has  attracted  more  and  more  week- 
end visitors,  and  many  of  them  spill  over 
onto  private  land. 

"Cows  and  people  don't  mix."  Rancher  Wil- 
liam Hall  told  the  Independent-Journal 
today.  He  said  the  Government  can  buy  his 
1.212-acre  ranch  at  any  time,  the  sooner  the 
better. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Mendoza.  whose  mother-ln-larw 
has  large  holdings  on  the  point,  declared  that 
the  Influx  of  park  visitors  Is  already  causing 
a  problem.  She  said  strangers  have  wan- 
dered into  her  home  to  use  the  bathroom 
without  so  much  as  a  howdy-do. 

Some  visitors  have  pulled  out  a  new  Stand- 
ard Oil  road  map  which  shows  the  entire 
peninsula  as  a  national  park.  This  is  to  sup- 
port the  visitor's  claim  of  being  on  public 
land  and  not  trespassing. 

Hall,  who  has  lived  all  his  life  on  his  ranch 
which  borders  Drake's  Estero.  said  ranchers 
are  caught  in  the  middle.  Under  the  park 
development  program,  the  ranchers  can  re- 
tain their  land  or  seU  It  to  other  Individuals 
as  long  as  It  continues  In  ranch  use. 

Mrs.  Mendoza  said  If  the  situation  con- 
tinues, the  Federal  Government  will  have  to 
provide  private  owners  some  protection  by 
patroUng  property. 

"The  trouble  Is  that  the  purchase  Is  not 
developing  In  an  orderly  fashion,"  she  said. 


Mr.  HARRISON.  For  the  rehabili- 
tation of  Guam  $11,464,000  was  asked. 
We  allowed  $10  million. 

For  fish  and  wildlife  pesticide  studies, 
$400,000  was  asked.  We  allowed  nothing 
for  that  purpose. 

For  loans  to  Indians,  for  expert  assist- 
ance on  claims,  $900,000  was  asked,  and 
we  allowed  $900,000.  This  is  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  help  for  our  Indian 
Americans  when  they  need  professional 
and  expert  help  in  preparing  their  claims 
against  the  Government.  These  are 
loans  and  will  be  repaid  when  the  judg- 
ments are  rendered,  so  that  this  will  not 
be  a  direct  loss  to  the  Government. 

For  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center,  for 
the  Federal  contribution  for  construc- 
tion of  buildings,  there  Is  $15.5  million, 
as  authorized  by  the  Congress.  We  al- 
lowed the  full  amount,  with  the  proviso 
that  this  sum  should  only  be  made  avail- 
able as  matching  funds  were  made  avail- 
able. 

I  point  out  that  this  money  came  un- 
der a  supplemental.  In  my  opinion  It 
would  better  have  been  put  in  a  regu- 
lar appropriation  bill.  The  money  has 
not  been  spent  as  yet.  In  my  opinion, 
it  would  have  been  better  to  cover  this 
item  in  a  regular  appropriation  bill. 
However,  under  any  circumstances— 
outside  of  a  possible  JuggUng  of  figures— 
the  money  will  have  to  be  appropriated, 
because  there  was  an  authorization  by 
the  Congress. 

We  allowed,  for  land  acquisition,  $2.5 
million,  the  same  amount  requested, 
with  the  provision  that  any  additional 
cost  for  land  in  any  way  for  this  project 
must  be  borne  out  of  donated  funds  and 
that  there  be  no  further  responsibility 
on  the  Government  to  pay  for  any  more 

land.  .    J  i 

There  was  a  reimbursement  asked  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  $800,000  to 
reimburse  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
money  it  had  given  to  the  Commission 
for  the  purchase  of  land. 

That  was  denied  because  it  was  felt  by 
the  committee  that  this  money  was  given 
In  good  faith,  as  the  contribution  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  should  not  be 
reimbursable,  but  that  if  the  E>istrlct  of 
Columbia  thought  It  should  be,  a  presen- 
tation should  be  made  before  the  proper 
authorizing  committee  to  get  authoriza- 
tion for  Its  return. 

For  the  Corregldor-Bataan  Memorial 
$1.5  million  was  asked,  and  we  aUowed 
$100  000,  since  only  planning  funds  are 
needed  at  this  time.  The  Commission 
expenses  for  1964,  $25,000,  we  allowed  for 
1965.  The  request  for  $11,000  more  was 
denied. 

We  granted  a  total  of  $32.7  million, 
which  does  represent  a  reduction  .of 
$4,075  000  compared  to  the  supplemental 
requests. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  believe  we  have  a 
good  bill.  I  believe  It  represents  the 
actual  needs  of  the  agencies  Involved. 
For  myself,  while  I  would  have  liked  to 
be  able  to  make  other  reductions,  I  feel 
if  any  further  reductions  had  been  made 
It  would  have  handicapped  the  opera- 
tions of  the  departments  involved. 


Mr.  HARRISON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Knox]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KNOX.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
make  some  brief  remarks  in  favor  of  a 
segment  of  H.R.  10433  that  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  people  of  my  district 
and  to  the  Great  Lakes  fishing  Industry. 
This  is  the  appropriation,  in  connection 
with  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries, 
of  $190,000  for  a  botulism  research  pro- 
gram and  $50,000  for  a  program  of  con- 
sumer education  in  coimection  with  it. 
Although  I  am  sure  that  most  of  the 
Members  are  aware  of  the  pressing  need 
for  these  items  and  the  reasons  behind 
them,  I  should  like  to  review  the  matter 
for  the  Record. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  Great  Lakes 
commercial  fishing   industry  has  been 
brought  almost  to  its  knees  as  the  result 
of  a  number  of  adverse  developments  in 
recent  years.   The  long  battle  against  the 
parasitic  lamprey  eel,  which  decimated 
most  of  the  high  grade  commercial  spe- 
cies In  Great  Lakes  waters  now  appears 
to  be  won.  but  it  wlU  be  many  years  be- 
fore these  fish  are  restored  to  anything 
approaching  their  former  abundance  and 
quality.    Progress  had  been  made  in  this 
direction,  however,  and  by  last  fall  the 
Great  Lakes  fishing  Industry  was  making 
an  encouraging  and  inspiring  comeback. 
Then    the    widely    publicized    botulism 
scare  struck  last  October  and  literally 
brought  the  Industry  to  a  halt. 

Naturally,   I   was   gravely   concerned 
over  the  tragic  deaths  of  several  persons 
attributed  to  type  E  botulism  virus  con- 
tained in  smoked  fish  which  they  ate, 
and  which  apparently  originated  in  the 
Great   Lakes   area.    However,   the   ad- 
verse economic  impact  which  this  tragic 
occurrence  had  upon  the  Great  Lakes 
fishing  Industry  was  needlessly  compli- 
cated and  compounded  by  a  press  re- 
lease from  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration on  October   25   of  last  year. 
Despite  the  example  of  the  cranberry 
incident    in    1959,   the   FDA   issued    a 
vaguely  worded  scare  technique  release 
which  went  far  beyond  that  necessary  to 
warn  of  the  hazards  involved.    It  cre- 
ated apprehension  that  all  Great  Lakes 
fish,  no  matter  how  packaged  or  proc- 
essed, were  suspect.    This  release   Ut- 
erally    closed   down    the   Great   Lakes 
fishing    industry.    At    one    point    over 
20.000  persons  were  out  of  work,  and  it 
is  only  in  the  last  few  weeks  that  pro- 
duction has  picked  up  at  all. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  the  fisher- 
men of  my  area  are  not  looking  for  indi- 
vidual handouts.  Yet  they  are  hard 
pressed,  not  only  by  the  botulism  prob- 
lem but  by  competition  from  foreign 
producers,  especially  Canadian,  and  the 
fact  that  our  fishermen  have  to  rely  on 
lower  grade  species  than  15  or  20  years 
ago  due  to  the  depredations  of  the  lam- 
prey eel. 

I  have  already  urged  passage  of  a 
comprehensive  program  of  State  fish- 
eries research  and  rehabilitation  sup- 
ported, in  part,  by  Federal  matching 
funds.    This  should  be  set  up  for  the 
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long  haul.  However,  due  to  the  emer- 
gency sUte  In  which  we  find  our  Great 
Lakes  Ashing  Industry  today,  an  imme- 
diate program  like  that  embodied  in  this 
bill  is  vitally  necessary.  I  feel  too  that 
it  is  only  equitable  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment having  compounded  the  impact 
of  the  botulism  scare  last  fall,  do  at  least 
this  much  right  now  to  correct  the  prob- 
lem For  these  reasons  I  especially  sup- 
port this  particular  allocation  of  funds 
to  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries. 
Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  note  there 
is  an  appropriation  for  a  memorial  on  the 
Bataan  Peninsula.  What  is  to  be  the 
nature  of  that  memorial? 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  exact  arrangement,  or  knpw  ex- 
actly what  it  will  be.  The  request  was 
for  $1.5  million  for  construcUon.  We 
granted  $100,000  for  planning  funds.  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  particular  plan 
has  as  yet  been  adopted,  or  to  exactly 
what  will  be  involved. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENTON.    All  that  is  to  be  pro- 
vided is  $100,000  to  start  planning. 
Mr.  HARRISON.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  REIFEL.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  our  sub- 
committee. I  hope  the  members  of  the 
committee  will  indulge  me.  by  allowing 
remarks  of  a  personal  nature,  since  I 
have  a  deep  feeling,  as  a  personal  matter, 
in  regard  to  what  the  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee  and  his  predecessors  in 
this  House  have  done  for  my  ancestors  on 
my  mother's  side. 

I  also,  at  the  same  time,  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflairs.  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspin- 
ALLl.  and  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Haley  1.  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  for  the  same 
kind  of  concern  that  they  have  expressed 
through  their  actions  and  through  their 
words  for  the  type  of  programs  that  have 
been  made  possible  in  an  attempt  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  the  Indian- 
Americans  on  our  reservations  through- 
out the  United  States. 

Also.  I  want  to  express  my  deep  appre- 
ciation for  the  assistance  of  the  Con- 
gressman from  Iowa,  ranking  minority 
member  of  our  full  committee  [Mr.  3th- 
SENl  for  the  effort  he  has  made  in  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  me.  through  the  com- 
mittees on  our  side,  to  be  a  member  of 
this  great  subcommittee.  When  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kir  wan  1  men- 
tions that  we  have  been  over  150  years 
in  providing  full  educational  opportunity 
for  the  Indians,  I  recall  that  it  was  not 
until  1928  that  Indians  generally  had  an 
opportunity  to  go  to  an  accredited  high 
school.    In  my  case,  at  the  age  of  19. 


only  one  little  such  school.  30  miles 
away,  which  was  not  accessible  to  us. 
was  in  existence.  That  made  it  necessary 
for  me  at  that  age  to  go  400  miles  to  the 
nearest  school  that  I  could  afford  to 
attend. 

As  a  result  of  the  encouragement  of 
not  only  dedicated  missionaries  of  the 
church  but.  I  might  say.  missionaries 
who  were  civil  servants  in  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  out  there  on  those  reserva- 
tions, it  was  through  their  help  and  the 
encouragement  they   had  given  to  my 
full-blooded  Indian  mother,  who  could 
speak  no  English— and  I  strongly  sus- 
pect the  encouragement  I  got  from  them 
was  such  that  they  deserve  most  of  the 
credit  for  the  great  honor  I  have  to  stand 
here  in  this  great  House  of  Representa- 
Uves  and  to  be  a  part  of  this  great  law- 
making body.    For  that  privilege  I  am 
deeply  grateful,  and  for  that  I  will  con- 
tribute of  my  very  best  to  the  work  of  our 
committee  and  our  subcommittee,  which 
is  really  the  guardian  not  only  of  our 
natural  resources  but  of  those  human  re- 
sources that  are  oriented  in  the  Indian- 
American. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kir- 
wan  1.  pointed  out.  for  first  time  in  the 
history  of  our  great  country  it  is  possible 
for  every  Indian-American  child  when 
school  opens  this  fall  to  be  in  a  class- 
room and  to  be  faced  by  a  dedicated 
teacher  who  will  help  bring  to  this  child 
something  of  the  opportunities  that  are 
widespread  in  our  land:  that  is.  the  great 
joys  that  can  come  from  being  a  part  of 
our  great  social  system  which  recognizes 
the  dignity  of  man. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  almost  over- 
come to  be  a  part  not  only  this  great 
House  of  Representatives  but  to  be  able 
to  sit  in  the  committee  and  this  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  as  it  con- 
siders the  improvement  and  preservation 
and  better  exploitation  without  destruc- 
tion of  our  natural  resources  and  the  de- 
velopment in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  people  the  programs  that  are  au- 
thorized and  for  which  funds  are  made 
available  through  this  committee.    The 
funds  made  available  to  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  enables  young  Indian  peo- 
ple who  are  referred  to  as  being  among 
our  first  Americans  to  have  a  better  op- 
portunity.   As  this  takes  place  all  of  the 
Nation  can  look  with  pride  to  what  it  is 
doing  in  the  improvement  of  their  life. 

Also,  as  time  goes  by.  they  can  become 
better  and  better  educated  citizens,  more 
happily  participating  in  this  great  free 
society  of  ours  that  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  participate  in  in  my  57  years. 

The  stafT  of  our  subcommittee.  Messrs. 
Willhelm  and  Clup.  are  always  most 
helpful  and  very  capably  serve  our  needs 
m  working  out  this  bill.  My  sincere 
appreciation  also  goes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Denton]  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  [Mrs. 
Hansen]  for  their  cooperation  and  help- 
ful suggestions  that  results  in  this  bill 
which  I  feel  Is  a  good  one  and  urge  Its 
adaption. 

Mr.   HUTCHINSON.    Mr.   Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr   HARIU80N.    I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 


Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  WUl  the  genUe- 
man  develop  very  briefly  the  question  of 
the  money  in  this  bill  on  botulism  re- 
search. Particularly  I  refer  to  page  15 
of  the  report  in  which  the  committee 
states  that: 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  approved, 
within  available  funds,  an  additional 
amount  of  »60,000  for  consumer  educaUon 
In  connection  with  this  latter  program. 


That  I  understand  to  be  the  botulism 
program.  In  the  Great  Lakes,  as  the 
gentleman  is  aware,  we  have  this  botul- 
ism problem.  I  am  particularly  inter- 
ested in  understanding  what  kind  of  a 
consumer  education  program  Is  envi- 
sioned. Is  it  going  to  be  a  program  to 
help  the  conunerclal  fisheries  or  Is  it 
going  to  be  a  scare  program  that  is  go- 
ing to  drive  people  further  away  from 
Great  Lakes  fish? 

Mr.  HARRISON.    I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman    that    the    intention    of    the 
committee  in  allowing  these  funds  was 
to  try  to  correct  a  situation  that  has  ex- 
isted, where  there  is  a  great  fear  on  the 
part  of  the  public  over  the  use  of  prod- 
ucts from  that  area.    We  hope  that  In 
granting  that  money  that  fear  will  be 
reduced.     I  do  not  have  the  exact  de- 
tails of  how  the  money  will  be  spent  but 
it  is  to  be  expended  in  trying  to  elimi- 
nate that   fear.     We  are  very  hopeful 
and  we  expect  that  the  private  industry 
on  its  part  will  also  contribute  funds  and 
enter  into  the  effort  so  that  the  Industry 
of  the  gentleman's  area  will  not  suffer 
through    the    impression    that   all   fish 
products  from  that  area  are  contami- 
nated. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  would  like  to  inquire  further, 
is  It  the  intention  that  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries  wUl  carry  on  this 
education  program? 

Mr.  HARRISON.  That  is  the  under- 
standing that  we  have. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlenian  yield? 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.    Mr.  Chair- 
man. It  has  come  to  my  attention,  having 
been  brought  there  by  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Nurserymen,  that  there  Is  an 
appropriation  In  this  bill  for  the  North 
Central  Forest  Biology  Laboratory  of  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  Ln  Delaware.  Ohio,  of 
$25,000;  that  the  Association  of  Nursery- 
men appeared  before  the  committee  re- 
questing  an   additional   $150,000   for   a 
crash  program  for  the  study  of  systemlcs. 
As   we   know,   systemics    are   chemicals 
which  can  either  be  injected  directly  Into 
a  tree,  into  Its  roots  or  be  sprayed  on  the 
leaves  with  the  result,  It  Is  hoped,  of  act- 
ing In  the  same  way  as  a  vaccUie  does  on 
a  human.    Particularly  It  Is  hoped  that 
these  systemlcs  will  be  effective  in  the 
field  of  the  Dutch  elm  disease  which  is 
of  particular  interest  in  my  part  of  the 
country.    As    Members    of    the    House 
know,  this  disease  has  been  gradually 
sweeping   across   the  country   and  has 
caused  the  removal  of  literally  thousands 
and  thousands  of  trees  every  year.    It 
costs  some  $100  apiece  to  take  out  and 
replace  a  good  sized  elm  tree  and  an 


expenditure  which  would  lead  to  the 
eradication  of  this  disease  would  not  only 
contribute  tremendously  to  the  beauty  of 
our  country  but  save  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dollars. 

It  was  the  hope  of  the  nursenmien  that 
this  $150,000  would  provide  the  necessary 
testing  and  approval  of  research  already 
done  so  that  these  systemlcs  could  be 
used,  and,  therefore,  make  a  rapid  at- 
tack ui>on  this  disease  as  well  as  upon 
many  others  which  are  affected  by  this 
new  type  of  chemical  treatment.  I  know 
the  nurserymen  appeared  before  the 
committee.  I  know  that  this  matter  was 
not  Included  in  the  budget,  and  there- 
fore met  the  resistance  which  any  Item 
above  the  budget  would  meet. 

However.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
would  comment  upon  the  feeling  that 
existed  within  the  committee  with  refer- 
ence to  this  matter? 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  that  the  feeling 
about  which  I  know  on  this  matter  in 
our  committee  as  a  whole  Is  very  favor- 
able to  the  appropriation  of  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  preserve  our  forests  and 
our  trees  in  the  different  areas  of  the 
country. 

Of  course,  as  the  gentleman  has  said, 
this  was  not  a  budgeted  item.  Even 
though  we  felt  that  there  was  a  need  at 
this  particular  time  for  such  a  program, 
we  further  felt  that  we  were  unable  to 
grant  the  amount  requested. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  amount  referred 
to  will  be  included  in  the  next  budget. 
I  can  assure  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
speaking  for  myself,  that  I  shall  be  very 
careful  In  the  consideration  of  it  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  committee  as  a  whole 
win  lean  favorably  toward  granting  the 
amount  of  money  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  Important  work. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  comments  very 
much. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  GiAiMOl. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
long  supported  efforts  to  cwistruct  the- 
ater, opera,  and  concert  hall  facilities  in 
Washington.    Since  the  concept  for  the 
National  Cultural  Center  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  "living"  memorial  to  the 
late  President  Kennedy,  my  enthusiasm 
for  this  project  has  become  even  greater. 
It  is  a  real  shame  that  in  our  Nation's 
Capital  space  for  the  performing  arts 
is  severely  limited  and  wholly  Inade- 
quate.  The  construction  of  the  Kennedy 
Center  is,  therefore,  not  only  a  fitting 
tribute  to  a  President  who  fully  under- 
stood the  value  of  the  arts  in  our  society, 
but  also  a  benefit  to  our  Nation  and  to 
the  generations  that  will  come  to  the 
Center  and  know  and  enjoy  the  arts  as 
President  Kennedy  knew  and  enjoyed 
them. 

It  Is  because  I  believe  so  deeply  in  the 
promise  of  the  Center  and  its  role  as  a 
memorial  that  I  look  with  dismay  upon 
an  apparent  lack  of  imaginative  plan- 
ning regarding  the  Center,  its  site,  and 
Its  mission. 

Regarding  the  latter,  I  seriously  ques- 
tion a  policy  that  precludes  the  housing 
of  resident  performing  organizations  at 


the  Center.    The  National  Symphony, 
whose  members  come  from  all  comers  of 
our  land,  is  sorely  in  need  of  a  first-rate 
concert  hall  and  yet  I  am  given  to  imder- 
stand  that  the  sjmiphony  will  not  be  in 
residence  at  the  Center.    All  major  ob- 
servers of  the  American  theater  predict 
that  its  future  lies  In  the  development 
of  permanent  resident  companies  pro- 
viding a  measure  of  employment  secu- 
rity to  the  actor  and  a  varied  repertoire 
for  the  public.    And  yet  I  am  informed 
that  the  theater  is  being  planned  with 
a  view  to  housing  only  touring  and  visit- 
ing  companies;    that  proper   rehearsal 
rooms,  adequate  storage  space  and  nec- 
essary workshops  will  not  be  provided  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  resident  or  repertory 
theater  organization.    Regardless  of  the 
alleged  value  of  current  plans  for  the 
use  of  the  Center,  I  question  the  wisdom 
of  impeding  for  all  time  the  futiu-e  de- 
velopment of  a  resident  theater  at  the 
Center  by  constructing  such  limited  fa- 
cilities.   I  have  the  same  apprehension 
regarding  planning  that  relies  heavily 
on  traveling  groups  of  the  dance  and  the 
opera  at  the  Center  while  rising  costs 
continue  to  discourage  extensive  touring. 
Of  even  greater  concern  to  me,  how- 
ever, is  the  location  of  the  Center.    I  am 
not  satisfied  that  criticisms  regarding  Its 
position  amidst  a  maze  of  highways,  Its 
remoteness  from  downtown  transporta- 
tion, parking,  and  dining  services,  and  Its 
own  Inadequate  yet  extremely  expensive 
parking  facilities  have  been  answered. 
I  do  not  believe  that  sufficient  study  has 
been  made  of  alternative  and  possibly 
superior  sites  by  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  or  by  the  Fine  Arts 
Commission  or  by  those  who  control  the 
Center's  activities.   The  Chairman  of  the 
Pine  Arts  Commission  has  expressed  dis- 
approval of  the  present  site,  and  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Plarming  Commission  has 
never  to  my  knowledge  voted  on  the  suit- 
ability of  the  location. 

To  my  mind,  the  Center  belongs  in 
downtown  Washington  where  It  can  be 
served  by  existing   transportation  and 
restaurant  facilities.     It  belongs  down- 
town where  commercial  parking  facili- 
ties are  available  and  where  additional 
parking  space  that  may  be  constructed 
will  be  used  by  the  public  In  the  daytime 
as  well  as  at  night.    It  belongs  downtown 
so  that  the  city  will  gain  from  the  added 
life  It  will  generate  In  the  evening  hours, 
an  activity  that  Is  lacking  now  when,  at 
the  end  of  the  business  day.  the  heart  of 
the  city  becomes  dark  and  forbidding. 
The  Center  belongs  downtown  because 
its  audiences  will  bring  business  to  the 
Washington  businessman  and.  In  turn, 
revenue  for  government.    Last,  but  most 
important,  it  belongs  downtown  because, 
as  a  memorial  to  our  late  President,  It 
should  be  easily  reached  by  all  who  come 
to  this  Capital  City,  and  It  should  not 
be  relegated  to  a  remote  comer. 

One  year  ago.  President  Kennedy  gave 
his  heartiest  endorsement  to  a  report 
drawn  by  his  ad  hoc  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Office  Space.  This  report  called  for 
the  revitallzatlon  of  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue as  a  lively,  friendly,  and  Inviting,  as 
well  as  dignified  and  impressive  avenue. 
The  report  warned  against  lining  the 
avenue  with  a  solid  phalanx  of  public 


and  private  office  buildings  which  close 
down  completely  at  night  and  on  week- 
ends, leaving  the  Capital  more  Isolated 
than  ever. 

The  Kennedy  Center— located  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue— will  help  realize 
that  plan  which  had  the  full  support  of 
the  late  President.  It  will  bring  life  as 
well  as  dignity  to  the  avenue.  What 
more  fitting  place  for  a  tribute  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  than  on  the  avenue  that 
saw  his  greatest  triumph  as  he  rode  from 
the  Capitol  on  Inauguration  Day?  What 
more  fitting  place  for  such  a  memorial 
than  on  the  Avenue  of  Presidents? 

In  supporting  this  appropriation,  I 
strongly  urge  that  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission,  the  Fine  Arts 
Commission  and  the  tnistees  of  the 
Center  explore  new  sites  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  and  I  intend  to  follow  this 
very  closely. 

Though  It  is  by  no  means  the  only 
possible  site.  I  recommend  that  partic- 
ular consideration  be  given  to  the  pres- 
ent location  of  the  District  Building  and 
the  Coast  Guard  Building.    The  District 
has  outgrown  its  present  building  and 
has  already  planned  to  relocate  in  the 
near  future.    The  Coast  Guard  Building 
is  old  and  becoming  very  Inadequate. 
The  relocation  of  both  these  activities  is 
Inevitable.    If    this    were     done,    the 
Kennedy  Center  could  be  located  on  a 
plot  that  is  entirely  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  no  dislocation  of 
private  business  would  be  necessary.    I 
am  asking  the  District  government  and 
the  Coast  Guard  to  provide  me  with  their 
plans  for  the  future  use  of  these  facili- 
ties.    If  it  proves  feasible,  I  shall  do  all 
that  I  can  to  see  the  Kennedy  Center 
located  on  this  site. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  build  this  me- 
morial with  vision,  with  planning.  I 
fail  to  see  the  cause  for  haste  while 
serious  questions  still  remain.  We  owe 
It  to  ourselves  and  to  the  future  that 
memorials  built  to  last  the  ages  will  be 
built  with  utmost  study  and  care.  Sadly, 
I  do  not  believe  this  is  happening  in 
this  matter  and  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  insisting  that 
it  does. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  KylI. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  am  sure.  Mr.  Chairman,  It 
was  not  by  design  that  this  bill  under 
the  direction  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  comes  to  the  floor  on  a 
particular  day  when  the  wearing  of  the 
green  is  both  popular  and  fitting.  But  I 
am  delighted  that  this  coincidence  can 
bring  some  additional  honor  to  the  dis- 
cussion which  we  have  today  because  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  and  his  committee 
have  done  an  extremely  fine  job  on  this 
piece  of  legislation. 

There  are  numerous  things  that  I,  as 
a  member  of  the  authorizing  committee, 
would  like  to  talk  about  In  connection 
with  this  appropriation  bill.  The  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  very  eloquently 
spoke  about  some  of  the  things  which 
the  Indian  Bureau  has  accomplished 
over  its  many  years  and  with  its  many 
bllllon-dollar  expenditures.  I  am  not  go- 
ing into  detail  at  this  time,  but  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  something  which  the 
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gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
RxiriL]  said  In  committee. 

He  said: 

We  are  not  getting  anywhere  for  thcM 
Indians  who  remain  on  the  reservaUon. 

He  says  we  must  make  do  something 
different  instead  of  following  the  same 
pattern  we  have  in  the  past. 

I   think  to   anyone   who   is   remotely 
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I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
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Mr.   KYL. 
from  Ohio. 

Mr  KIRWAN.  I  said  when  this  new 
park  was  authorized  that  $14  million 
would  not  buy  it.  but  the  Confess  au- 
thorized it.  That  is  what  we  find  in 
many  many  cases.  When  they  oome  in 
front  of  the  authorizing  committee  they 
paint  a  beautiful  picture  to  get  it  au- 
thorized, but  when  they  get  in  front  of 


not  ready  to  buy  it  so  there  they  sit  with 
a  useless  piece  of  property  on  which  they 
have  to  pay  taxes.  We  tried  to  avoid 
that  in  the  case  of  Point  Reyes,  but  we 
have  an  additional  problem  coming  up 
here.  We  authorized  the  purchase  only 
of  a  portion  of  this  area.  A  larger  por- 
tion was  stUl  left  in  the  hands  of  dairy 
farmers— or  ranchers  as  they  are  caUed 
there— people  who  had  been  in  this  kind 
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I   think  to   anyone   who   is   remotely     thorized.  but  when  they  get  in  i™ m  u.     "«*"7  -  j     generations.   We  warned 
coJineJted  with  the  authorization  of  acts    the  AppropriaUomComn^tteeU  is  differ.     ^J  o^/^^Ji^'^^j;;!,^^^^^  if  you  check  the 


for  the  Indians  or  the  appropriations  for 
the  Indians,  this  fact  is  completely  ob- 
vious We  have  380,000  Indians.  In 
many  respects  these  people  are  worse 
off  today  than  they  were  100  years  ago. 
We  cannot  claim  much  success  for  the 
rank-and-file  Indian  of  America  who.  as 
the  gentleman  says,  is  an  Indian  Ameri- 
can and  an  American  Indian,  when  we 
And  that  the  youngsters  who  attend  our 
Indian  boarding  schools  still  come  from 
homes  in  which  65  percent  of  the  parents 
do  not  speak  English,  when  we  still  have 
the  high  death  rate,  when  we  still  have 
tremendous  unemployment.  This  prob- 
lem deserves  the  best  attention  the  Con- 
gress can  give  it.  We  have  to  f\nd  some 
new  way  of  doing  the  job  because  we 
have  not  foimd  the  answers  in  the  past; 
there  is  no  question  about  it. 

There  are  mar«r  little  things  in  this 
bill  that  are  worth  mentioning.  For  In- 
stance. I  should  like  to  find  that  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife — 
our  people  who  are  involved  in  the  migra- 
tion of  birdlife— would  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  songbirds  of  America,  along 
with  all  of  those  birds  which  become  the 
desire  of  hunters.  This  is  a  thing  we  will 
undoubtedly  have  to  work  out  through 
the  authorization  committee. 

Someone  has  mentioned  the  portion 
of  this  bill  dealing  with  the  Cultural  Cen- 
ter, and  this  thing  becomes  "curiouser" 
and  "curiouser"  as  time  goes  on. 

We  have  no  mention  in  this  bill  of 
another  matter;   that  is,  the  extension 
of  the  ArUngton  National  Cemetery  to 
the     Potomac     River     banks,     possibly 
through  moving  that  portion  of  the  mili- 
tary insoallaUon  which  we  have  across 
the  river  at  this  time.     This  not  only 
would  provide  badly  needed  space  but  it 
would  also  relieve  some  congestion  and 
a  few  problems  which  we  have  there  now. 
The  one  thing  which  I  do  wish  to  go 
into  in  some  depth  is  the  matter  of  ap- 
propriations in  this  bill  for  Point  Reyes. 
I  would  have  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee,  the   gentleman   from   Ohio 
[Mr.  Kir  WAN  1   know  I  am  in  no  way 
pointing  a  finger  at  this  committee,  be- 
cause the  trouble  here  is  the  authorizing 
of  these  acts.    When  this  bill  first  came 
to  Congress  we  were  told  the  total  cost 
of  acquisition  would  be  $14  million.     If 
you  will  check  the  Ricord.  on  that  oc- 
casion I  said  the  cost  would  be  at  least 
two.  probably  three  times  that  much,  and 
perhaps  more.    We  have  now  spent  or 
authorized  or  obligated  the  expenditure 
of  $15  million,  and  according  to  the  testi- 
mony in  the  hearings  we  have  not  pur- 
chased one-half  of  the  area  of  the  park. 
The  cost  will  certainly  be  $35   million 
rather  than  $14  million.    But  this  is  not 

all. 

Mr.   KIRWAN.     Mr.  Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


ent     Some  years  ago  there  was  a  proj- 
ect authorized  and  It  was  said  that  some 
people  who  owned  some  of  the  land  would 
donate  easements,  and  the  balance  would 
be  bought  at  not  over   $1,600  an  acre. 
Had  I  been  on  the  authorizing  committee 
I  might  well  have  voted  for  it  on  the 
basis  of  the  InformaUon  they  gave  to  the 
committee,  but  when  they  came  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  the  peo- 
ple who  owned  the  land  said.  "We  won't 
donate  easements'  and  we  found  that 
the  land  would  cost  $3,900  an  acre  or 
more     We  now  find  that  project  will  also 
cost  more  than  double    the  authoriza- 
tion.   When  you  read  the  testimony  be- 
fore the  authorizing  committee  and  then 
see  what  happens  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  you  would  not  think  it 
was  the  same  proposal  being  discussed. 
With  respect  to  land  acquislUon  that 
is  what  has  been  found  from  the  be- 
ginning of  time.     Every  time  the  US. 
Government  or  the  State  goverrunent  or 
the  local  governments  go  out  to  buy  some 
land  we  all  know  what  ts  going  to  hap- 
pen.' This  is  nothing  new.    This  kind  of 
thing  has  been  in  operation  ever  since 
the    Declaration    of    Independence    was 
signed  and  I  guess  it  will  be  so  until  the 

end  of  time. 

Mr  KYL.  The  gentlonan  is  absolute- 
ly correct.  That  Is  why  I  was  about  to 
make  the  statement  that  before  we  pass 
any  of  these  bills  through  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  acquire  land,  I 
think  It  would  be  a  good  rule  of  thumb 
to  take  the  figure  for  the  acquisition  and 
double  it  or  triple  it  before  starting  to 
vote  any  authorization,  and  then  we  may 
come  closer  to  what  will  be  the  actual 
cost. 

However,  there  is  something  new  In 
this  Point  Reyes  legislation.  We  know 
when  the  Federal  Government  goes  into 
an  area  that  prices  will  rise.  But  we  In- 
cluded in  this  authorization  a  provision 
which  says  the  Federal  Government  can 
go  out  Immediately  and  contract  to  pur- 
chase all  of  the  land  which  is  to  be 
acquired. 

This  was  for  two  reasons.  First  of  all. 
to  keep  those  prices  down.  But,  second, 
to  give  the  landowner  who  has  not  sold 
his  land  something  merchantable  that 
he  can  take  to  the  bank  and  say,  "Here 
is  a  contract  I  have  and  when  the  Federal 
Government  appropriates  money,  the 
Government  will  buy  this  piece  of  prop- 
erty. Will  you  take  this  as  secxirity  so 
that  I  can  buy  some  other  land  or  an- 
other place  to  build  a  house  until  I  get 
my  money  for  this  land?" 

In  the  Cape  Cod  area  we  find  hundreds 
of  people  who  are  being  definitely  in- 
jured because  they  own  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty and  they  cannot  use  It.  They  can- 
not develop  It.  They  have  to  pay  taxes 
on  It  annually,  but  the  Government  Is 


at  that  time  that,  and  if  you  check  the 
record  you  will  find  it  Is  true,  you  cannot 
bring  a  whole  bunch  of  people  into  this 
area  and  retain  any  kind  of  dairying  in- 
dustry.   They  have  found  It  out.    They 
want  to  sell  their  land  but  they  carmot 
find  purchasers  for  the  land  because  If 
anybody  buys  it.  they  have  to  use  it  as 
a  dairy  farm  and  if  they  develop  it  as  a 
residential  area  or  a  commercial  area, 
immediately  it  Is  subject  to  condemna- 
tion.   What  you  are  going  to  find  in  this 
Instance  is  that  before  long  the  Federal 
Government  is  going  to  be  asked  to  pur- 
chase the  entire  area  which  will  mean 
the  original  authorization  plus  all  of  this 
pastureland  around  there  and  prices  will 
go  up,  perhaps  even  to  $100  million.    This 
biU,  as  I  understand  it,  except  for  Point 
Reyes,  does  not  appropriate  one  peimy 
for  new  acquisition  of  parklands.    If  any 
of  the  gentlemen  here  can  correct  that, 
they  may.    This  lack  of  appropriation  is 
in  anticipation  of   the  passage  of   the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  bill. 
Under  this  program,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment   from    its    conservation    fund 
would  match  State  funds  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  recreation  areas.    It  is  entirely 
possible  that  we  will  ask  the  SUtes  from 
this  point  on  to  participate  in  the  pur- 
chase of  these  lands.    In  other  words,  In 
the  future  we  will  say  to  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia, "If  you  want  to  buy  this  addi- 
tional land  of  Point  Reyes  beyond  the 
original    authorization,    you    can    take 
money  from  this  land  and  water  conser- 
vation fimd  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  match  it  with  State  fimds  and  get 
the  kind  of  development  that  you  want." 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN     Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  The  gentle- 
man would  agree,  however,  that  the 
comments  he  has  made  certainly  should 
not  jeopardize  the  inclusion  of  these 
moneys  in  this  appropriation  bill ;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  KYL.  It  would  be  my  opinion  that 
the  Congress  havmg  authorized  the  ex- 
penditure of  $14  million  for  this  project 
should  adhere  with  an  authorization  ap- 
propriate to  that  point.  I  also  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  sincere  in- 
terest In  all  his  constituents  and  his  dili- 
gence in  reviewing  the  legislation  has 
been  exemplary.    He  has  many  problems 

there.  ,.      .. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  would  add 
to  the  gentleman's  remarks  that  the  cost 
of  land  has  been  going  up.  as  he  suggests, 
and  in  my  remarks  I  am  going  to  include 
some  newspaper  articles  which  subsUn- 
tlate  this  other  point  which  I  regretfully 
have  to  say  is  the  truth— and  this  hap- 
pens to  be  in  my  district. 

Mr.  KYL.  Of  course,  land  values  do 
not  only  Increase  just  in   those   areas 


where  the  Federal  Government  is  In- 
volved, but  they  Increase  all  over  the 
country. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  no  other  requests  for  time  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin   [Mr.  Laird] . 

KKPOKT    ON    MKNOMINU   TI»MINATION 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this 
time  to  commend  the  subcommittee  on 
Interior  Department  appropriations  for 
the  inclusion  in  the  bill  of  the  fourth 
annual  grant  under  the  5 -year  program 
to  lessen  the  Impact  of  termination  of 
Federal  supervision  over  the  Menominee 
Indian  Tribe  in  Wisconsin. 

Three  years  ago  Federal  supervision 
over  the  Menominee  Tribe  was  ended  by 
an  act  of  Congress.  On  three  separate 
votes  the  House  supported  my  position 
in  opposition  to  this  termination.  It 
was  only  after  the  general  council  of  the 
tribe  voted  for  termination  as  the  price 
for  a  per  capita  payment,  that  termina- 
tion was  approved  by  the  House.  The 
Menominee  Indians  have  been  organized 
into  a  separate  county  in  Wisconsin,  and 
the  problems  they  face  in  the  area  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare  are  great. 
They  need  the  help  of  both  State  and 
Federal  Government  in  this  year  1964 
more  than  at  most  any  time  since  I  have 
represented  them  in  Congress. 

The  committee  in  its  judgment  has 
asked  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs to  make  a  detailed  report  on  the 
progress  of  termination,  so  that  it  will 
be  available  to  them  before  the  fifth  an- 
nual payment  is  made.  The  committee 
needs  to  know  the  extent  of  their  prob- 
lems and  have  detailed  recommendations 
as  to  what  the  Department  of  Interior 
recommends. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  committee  for  the  Inclusion  of  the 
languages  in  the  report  at  the  bottom 
of  page  7  and  the  top  of  page  8.  The 
committee  has  had  a  long  and  contin- 
uous interest  in  the  problems  which  face 
America's  first  citizens,  the  Indians.  If 
it  were  not  for  this  committee,  its  dili- 
gence, its  interest  and  its  continuing  de- 
sire to  serve  these  people,  the  educa- 
tional standards,  the  welfare  standards, 
and  the  health  standards  of  these,  Amer- 
ica's first  citizens,  would  be  indeed  in 
dire  straits.  This  committee  under  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  in 
taking  this  action  today  regarding  the 
Menominee  Indians  is  again  displaying 
outstanding  leadership. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  its  con- 
tinuing interest  in  the  problems  of  the 
American  Indian.  I  feel  that  the  report, 
which  goes  beyond  certain  recommenda- 
tions made  even  by  the  Department  of 
Interior,  is  a  fine  report.  I  thank  the 
committee. 

As  far  as  we  in  Wisconsin  are  con- 
cerned I  am  sure  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  will  convince  the 
administration  as  well  as  the  Congress 
that  the  war  on  poverty  can  begin  In 
Menominee  County. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Broyuill]. 


Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  commend  the 
committee  for  including  funds  for  the 
construction  of  an  addition  to  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis. 

The  timber-using  industry  of  America 
is  an  important  part  of  our  present 
economy.  In  North  Carolina,  the  Indus- 
try ranks  third  in  size.  Further  research 
in  forest  products  utilization  is  needed 
to  give  stability  to  the  present  industry, 
and  also  to  develop  new  techniques 
and /or  products  for  new  industries. 

Also,  with  the  tremendous  Irnd  hold- 
ings of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
public  has  a  vital  interest  in  the  utiliza- 
tion and  development  of  these  lamds. 

There  are  relatively  few  forest  prod- 
ucts companies  who  can  finance  a  re- 
search program.  Those  that  do  are 
largely  involved  in  developing  products 
which  will  give  them  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage in  a  restricted  area. 

The  future  of  forestry  In  the  United 
States  will  be  much  brighter,  and  the 
goals  of  all  conservationists  can  be 
reached  if  we  can  someday  make  use  of 
all  the  forest  crop.  A  serious  problem 
facing  the  Indxistry  now  is  the  practice  of 
"highgrsiding"  of  sawtimber — ^that  is. 
cutting  timber  of  the  highest  quality, 
leaving  the  poorer  grades  and  species  in 
the  woods. 

What  is  needed  is  sufficient  research 
to  develop  uses  and  markets  for  pres- 
ently unmarketable  timber.  This,  In  it- 
self, would  not  only  add  to  the  Income  of 
farmers  and  landowners,  but  would  also 
be  to  the  benefit  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Federal  Government 
itself  markets  over  $150  million  worth 
of  timber  each  year. 

If  uses  were  found  for  these  low-grade, 
unmarketable  grades  and  species,  forest 
management  would  take  a  great  stride 
forward.  Farmers  and  landowners  would 
find  it  profitable  and  desirable  to  prac- 
tice the  best  teachings  and  rules  of  good 
forest  msuiagement. 

Thus,  through  research,  we  can,  In 
effect,  add  billions  of  board  feet  of  saw- 
timber  to  the  national  inventory,  which 
is  the  goal  of  the  millions  of  dollars 
presently  being  poured  into  forest  man- 
agement and  planting  programs. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  testi- 
mony was  taken  before  the  committee 
which  recognized  the  need  of  specific 
research  in  use  and  utilization  of  hard- 
woods, an  area  of  forestry  that  has  been 
overlooked  and  ignored  for  far  too  long. 
I  strongly  urge  that  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  Wood  Products  Laboratory  give 
priority  to  research  and  development  In 
hardwoods — example,  walnut — and  soft- 
hardwoods — example,  yellow  poplar. 
This  would  make  a  great  contribution 
for  progress,  not  only  for  the  coimtry  as 
a  whole,  but  for  many  rural  areas  now 
labeled  as  depressed. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not 
swept  away  by  any  wave  of  enthusiasm 
for  this  bill.  Although  it  has  been 
labeled  as  one  of  the  tightest  bills  the 
committee  has  ever  produced.  I  cannot 
help  but  look  twice  at  the  report  and  the 
total  spending  figures.    I  find  this  bill 


will  provide  for  spending  $62.5  million 
more  than  was  spent  last  year. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  my  Irish  friend  from  Ohio,  partic- 
ularly on  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  The  committee  has 
made  every  effort  to  make  clear  in  the 
report  that  the  bill  also  includes  $32,- 
700,000  in  1964  supplementals.  Both  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Har- 
rison], and  I  also  explained  in  our  re- 
marks earlier  this  new  procedure  for 
handling  supplementals  In  the  regular 
bill.  If  the  Subcommittee  on  Deficien- 
cies had  not  been  discontinued,  these 
.items,  totaling  $32  mUUon  woiUd  have 
been  carried  in  a  1964  supplemental  bill, 
as  in  the  past. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  understand  that 
there  are  certain  deficiency  or  supple- 
mental items  In  the  bill. 
Mr.  KIRWAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.  But  with  or  without 
the  supplementals,  the  bill  still  would 
provide  an  amount  above  the  spending 
for  the  same  general  purposes  last  year. 
It  is  still  more  money  going  out  of  the 
cash  register. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  If  the  Subcommittee 
on  Deficiencies  were  meeting,  that  much 
would  be  in  front  of  them,  and  would 
be  passed  upon  by  that  committee. 

For  example,  there  Is  $10  million  in 
the  bill  for  Guam  for  the  current  year. 
Mr.  GROSS.   Yes. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.   A  typhoon  came  along, 
and  did  great  damage. 
Mr.  GROSS.    I  know. 
Mr.  KIRWAN.     That  was  an  act  ol 
God.    How  could  we  help  that?    That 
is  $10  million.  ^  ^ 

There  is  also  an  item  of  $18  million 
for  the  Kennedy  memorial. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Yes. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  We  have  included 
$15.5  million  for  the  building  and  $25 
million  to  buy  the  land,  and  that  is  all. 
We  did  not  authorize  that.  That,  again, 
is  $18  million  which  was  before  us  on  a 
1964  supplemental.  Normally,  it  would 
be  In  the  supplemental  bill. 

Mr  GROSS.    So  there  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  validity— deaUng  now  with  the 
Cultural  Center,  there  Is  not  a  great  deal 
of  validity  to  the  arg\iment  that  is  often 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  an 
authorization  bill  Is  only  that,  and  it 
does  not  mean  that  the  money  will  nec- 
essarily be  appropriates     Here  again, 
however,  as  in  this  case  of  the  Cultural 
Center,  here  goes  the  money.    The  au- 
thorization is  going  to  be  taken  at  full 
face  value  and  the  money  appropriated. 
Mr.   KIRWAN.     Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 
Mr.  GROSS.    Yes,  I  wlU  yield. 
Mr.  KIRWAN.    If  you  were  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  would  you  or 
would  you  not  vote  for  this  Kennedy  Cul- 
tural Center?  ^  ^, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man knows  where  I  stand  on  that  propo- 
sition. I  would  not  vote  for  a  dime  to 
come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  Federal 
taxpayers  to  pay  for  this  Cultural  Center. 
The  gentleman  knows  that,  and  he  does 
not  have  to  ask  the  question.  I  opposed 
loading  this  deal  on  the  backs  of  the 
Nation's  taxpayers  long  before  the  name 
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of  Kennedy  was  associated  with  it.  If 
the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
want  a  cultural  center  let  them  pay  for 
it  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  genUc- 
man  if  he  will  yield  me  more  time  later. 
Mr  KIRWAN.  If  you  do  not  have  any 
more  of  your  time  left.  I  wlU  be  glad  to 
yield  you  some  of  the  time  that  I  have 

left. 

Mr.  GROSS.     All  right. 

Mr  KIRWAN.  What  I  am  trying  to 
teU  you  is  this:  We  have  allowed  what 
Congress  authorized.  You  take  a  vote  of 
America  today  and  you  will  see  90  per- 
cent of  the  pubUc  would  be  for  this  John 
P   Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 

Mr  OROSS.  I  certainly  doubt  that  90 
percent  would  be  for  it.  I  doubt  that 
even  50  percent  would  be  for  it.  Mr- 
Speaker.  I  cannot  help  but  go  back  to 
February  24.  of  this  year,  when  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mn,Lsl. 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  appeared  before  the  House  on 
behalf  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964  and 
discussed  the  implications  of  that  act. 
Let  me  read  to  you  part  of  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills!  said 
on  that  day : 

In  enacting  this  revenue  bill  •  •  •  we 
eu-e  choosing  t»x  reduction  u  the  ro«l 
toward  a  larger,  more  proeperous  economy 
and  we  are  rejecting  the  road  of  expendi- 
ture increaaea.  We  do  not  Intend  to  try  to 
go  along  both  roada  at  the  aaine  time  If 
we  fall  to  limit  the  growth  of  Federal  expend- 
itures, we  wUl  be  leaving  the  tax  reduction 
road.  Even  a  1-year  detour  may  make  It 
extremely  difficult  to  get  back  on  It 
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How  can  you  come  here  today  with  a 
bill  increasing  expenditures  over  last 
year  by  $82.5  million  in  the  light  of  the 
tax  reduction  biU  that  some  of  you  voted 
for  only  a  few  weeks  ago?  How  can  you 
come  in  here  with  a  bill  increasing  ex- 
penditures and  vote  for  a  tax  reduction 
almost  In  the  same  breath? 

Mr  KIRWAN.  I  again  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  this  Government  is  operated 
by  we  the  people  and  that  the  majority 
rules.  So.  if  90  percent  of  them  are  for 
this  Culture  Center,  It  does  not  make 
much  difTerence  what  you  and  I  say. 
America  wants  it.  and  if  they  want  it.  I 
think,  as  a  member  of  this  committee,  I 
am  going  to  vote  to  give  it  to  them. 

Mr  GROSS.  That  is  the  gentleman's 
opinion.  That  Is  based  upon  no  poU  or 
•  anything  else.  That  is  only  the  gentle- 
man's opinion  of  what  the  American 
people  would  do  if  they  could  vote  on  a 
cultural  center. 

Mr.  KIRWAN     That  is  my  opinion, 
and  I  hope  I  am  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  hope  you  are  right  for 
your  sake,  but  I  think  you  are  wrong 
Let  me  get  into  the  Cultural  Center  in 
the  little  bit  of  time  that  I  have  left. 
Section  3  of  the  authorizing  legislation 
provides  that  the  Board  shall  construct 
for   the   Smithsonian   Institution,    with 
funds  repaid  by  voluntary  contribution, 
a  building  to  be  designated  the  John  P. 
Kermedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
on  a  site  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
bounded  by  the  inner  loop  freeway  on 
the  east,  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Bridge 
approaches  on   the   south.   Rock  Creek 
Parkway  on  the  west.  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  and  F  Street  on  the  north  and 


shaU  be  selected  for  such  purpose  by 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commls- 

Now  I  ask  you  where  there  Is  the 
authority  to  spend  any  money  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  for  the  Cultural  Cen- 
ter that  does  not  conform  to  the  site 
map  which  I  hold  In  my  hand  and  which 
was  issued  by  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  under  the  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 25.  19«4? 

Here  are  the  lines.  I  assume  the 
genUeman  had  this  information  be- 
fore him  in  the  committee  when  he 
held  hearings  on  this  bill.  Jh"* 
lines  Indicate  the  boundaries  of  the 
site  as  authorized  by  Congress.  Now 
money  is  provided  in  this  bUl  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  property  which  is  outside  the 
Unes  shown  here.  Clearly  this  site  map 
shows  that  Congress  did  not  authorize 
the  purchase  of  this  additional  prop- 
erty.    Does  the  gentieman  agree  witn 

that  or  not? 

Mr  KIRWAN.  Congress  has  author- 
ized It. 

Mr.  GROSS.    In  what  way? 

Mr  KIRWAN.  Section  2  of  the  act 
of  June  6.  1924.  authorizes  the  purchase 
of  land  for  development  of  the  National 
Capital  park,  parkway,  and  playground 

system.  ^^       •   „..- 

Blr.  OROSS.     For    recreational  pur- 
Mr   KIRWAN.    For  park  land.    That 
Is  why  it  is  being  purchased  and  to  pro- 
vide for  exit  roads  for  the  parking  ga- 

rage 

Mr  GROSS  The  gentleman  refers  to 
a  1924  Park  Act  as  the  authorization? 

Mr  KIRWAN.  Yes.  pertaining  to  the 
National  CapiUil  park.  Par»twfy.  «»f«* 
playground  system.  The  $500,000  Is  for 
acquisition  of  land  in  private  ownership 
in  Square  10  adjacent  to  the  site  of  the 
Center  as  an  addition  to  the  Rock  Creek 
and  Potomac  Parkway. 

The  requisite  sUtutory  authority  for 
appropriations  for  such  acquisition  Is 
conUined  in  section  2  of  the  act  of  June 

6    1924 
"  Mr    GROSS.     But  this    Is  for  other 
purposes,  not  for  a  Cultural  Center. 

Mr  KIRWAN  The  act  also  referred 
to  the  purchase  of  land  for  suitable  de- 
velopment of  the  National  Capital  parks 
and  parkways. 

Mr   GROSS.    For  what  purpose? 
Mr  KIRWAN     We  have  been  assured 
that  this  land  could  be  purchased  under 
this  authority. 

Mr.  GROSS  Perhaps  It  can  be  pur- 
chased, but  for  what  purpose? 

Mr  KIRWAN.  The  main  purpose  is 
to  provide  for  exit  roads  for  the  ga- 
rage. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  thought  the  gentleman 
said  that  it  was  for  park  and  recreational 
purposes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross],  has 

expired.  ,  _,  ,j 

Mr  KIRWAN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Chairman.  I  am  still 
at  a  l068  to  understand  how  the  Parks 
Department  can  buy  this  land  and  turn 
It  over  to  be  used  to  solve  a  trafQc  prob- 
lem, when  apparently  the  law  provides  It 
be  purchased  for  recreation  and  park 


purposes.    I  do  not  understand  how  this 
can  be  done. 

Mr  KIRWAN.  It  is  allowed  under 
that  act.  The  land  Is  also  required  to 
provide  a  park-like  setting  for  the  Cul- 
ture Center. 

Ux  GROSS.  I  agree  with  the  gentie- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  GiumoI. 
even  through  I  oppose  the  building  out 
of  Federal  funds  of  any  cultural  center 
anywhere.  I  agree  with  him  that  "Foggy 
Bottom"  as  a  site  for  this  Cultural  Cen- 
ter represents  the  poorest  possible  selec- 
tion they  are  now  undertaking. 

Mr  KIRWAN.  It  may  be  that  I  share 
some  of  the  concern  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  on  this  particular  thing. 
Mr  GROSS.  I  beg  your  pardon. 
Mr  KIRWAN.  I  do  not  like  having  to 
buy  out  these  businesses  on  the  adjacent 
property.  Nevertheless,  that  is  what  we 
are  up  against.  We  could  find  no  alter- 
native to  taking  this  additional  property 
if  we  were  to  have  a  proper  setting  and 
make  provision  for  exit  roads. 

There  was  a  lot  of  questionirvg  on  this 
item  If  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will 
read  the  hearings  on  the  subject  about 
which  he  Is  speaking,  he  will  find  that  we 
demanded  of  everyone  coming  before  our 
subcommittee  why  they  wanted  this  par- 
tlcular  property. 

Mr  GROSS.    I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  and  this  does  not  con- 
cern his  committee,  that  there  has  been 
more  deception  in  connection  with  this 
Cultural  Center  than  in  any  other  legis- 
lation since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
Congress.     I  do  not  know  whether  the 
deception  has  been  deliberate  or  what^ 
There  have  been  more  sUtements  which 
have  proved  to  be  untrue  and  this  was 
long  before  It  was  ever  contemplated  it 
would  be  named  the  Kennedy  Cultural 

Center.  ^  ^         _,. 

We  were  told  on  this  House  floor,  nrst 
of  all  that  it  would  not  cost  the  Uxpay- 
ers  aiiy  money.     That  went  down  the 
drain.    We  were  told  as  late  as  early  this 
year— or  was  It  late  last  year— that  they 
would  not  buy  any  more  land,  that  they 
had  all  the  land  they  wanted  or  ne^ed. 
Now  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr  KiR- 
wAKl  is  m  here  with  a  blU  which  seeks  to 
provide  for  the  purchase  of  more  land 
Mr   Chairman.  I  know  of  no  bill  that 
has  come  before  this  House  in  the  time 
I  have  been  here  that  has  been  accom- 
panied with  more  deception— no  plan  or 
program  that  has  been  accompanied  with 
more  deception  than  this  one.    Jiist  go 
back  and  read  the  history  of  this  thlBg. 
Mr.   KYL.     Mr.   Chairman,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. ,  ,.  ^ 
Mr     KYL     The    gentleman    realizes 
that  this  $500,000  Is  not  the  full.  toUl 
cost  of  this  new  piece  of  land? 
Mr.  GROSS.     Of  course  not. 
Mr.  KYL.     This  piece  of  land  h*J^ 
purehaser    very    recently    for    $900^^ 
Pour  hundred  Uiousand  doUars  will  have 
to  be  dug  up  somewhere  perhaps  from 
private  sources. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  think  before  they  get 
through,  if  the  RenUemanwlU  pardon 
me  for  interrupting  him.  tiiey  will  ftod 
that  this  is  Just  a  downpayment  on  ine 
additional  land  that  they  seek  to  acquire. 


Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  of  course. 
Mr.  KYL.  There  are  a  few  other  fac- 
tors here  that  are  glossed  over  that  prob- 
ably will  be  of  concern,  since  there  is 
an  admission  of  a  minor  accoimting 
error  which  includes  $142,000  as  a  capital 
asset  for  the  Cultural  Center,  when  this 
actually  belongs  to  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission.  If  this  is  true  it 
complicates  matters  because  under  the 
statute  donations  to  the  Art  Center  are 
tax  deductible  but  a  donation  to  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission  is 
not. 

Further,  with  reference  to  the  question 
of  accessibility,  does  the  gentieman  real- 
ize that  anyone  coming  from  the  south 
or  southeast  of  this  Center  on  the  freeway 
will  have  to  drive  all  the  way  up  to  P 
Street  in  order  to  get  across  and  will 
have  to  come  back  down  the  other  side 
in  order  to  get  to  the  Center? 

Mr.  GROSS.  EKjes  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  this  whole  venture 
ought  to  be  held  In  abeyance  until  we 
can  find  out  exacUy  what  is  proposed  to 
be  purchased,  and  how,  and  how  much 
money  is  proposed  to  be  spent? 

I  do  not  think  anyone  In  the  Congress 
has  any  real  knowledge  of  how  much  this 
thing  is  going  to  cost  In  total  before  it 
is  completed. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentieman  is  right. 
Just  this  past  weekend  I  was  speaking  to 
an  engineer  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
building  of  a  sewer  on  the  east  edge  of 
this  property  line  and  he  says  that  it  is 
almost  soUd  rock  for  60  feet  on  the  east 
side  of  the  line. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  hearings  held  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan] 
show  that  up  until  the  time  the  hearings 
were  held  they  had  made  no  test  borings 
on  the  property  that  is  here  sought  to  be 
acquired. 

Mr.  KYL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  this 
whole  garage  proposition  Is  added  In 
order  to  get  the  necessary  funds  with 
which  to  construct  the  foundation  for 
the  building. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan]  for  yielding  me 
the  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  WmNAU.]. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  some  questions  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan]. 

How  much  has  been  raised  for  the  Cul- 
tural Center  by  voluntary  subscriptions 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  There  are  about  $14 
million  In  total,  including  $8  million  In 
pledges  and  $6  million  in  cash. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.     Is  It  not  true  that  of 
the  $14  million.  $5  million  is  a  pledge  of 
the  Ford  Foundation? 
Mr.  KIRWAN.    That  is  right. 
Mr.   WIDNALL.    That   is   predicated 
upon  the  raising  of  $15  million  by  volun- 
tary subscriptions? 
Mr.  KIRWAN.    That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.    So  they  still  have  to 
raise  $6  million  to  fully  advance   the 


funds  to  get  the  matching  funds  from 
the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  K3RWAN.  They  plan  to  collect 
about  $20  million,  and  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  gave  them  the  full 
$15.5  million  authorized.  We  do  not  ex- 
pect to  report  out  any  more.  If  there  is 
any  additional  money  needed,  it  will 
come  out  of  the  public  funds. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  we  understood  prior  to  the  terrible 
tragedy  that  took  place  in  November 
that  by  December  31  of  last  year  all  of 
the  money  would  be  raised  by  volimtary 
contributions.  I  believe  Mr.  Roger 
Stevens  made  the  statement  that  unless 
it  was  raised  he  would  resign.  I  under- 
stand since  the  event  that  took  place  and 
since  the  name  of  the  Center  has  been 
changed  to  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  the  contributions  have 
been  negligible  and  that  they  have  raised 
from  individuals  less  than  a  half  million 
dollars  during  the  intervening  period  to 
date.  They  still  have  to  raise  $6  million 
to  $7  million  for  their  share  to  match  the 
funds  of  the  Government. 

I  cannot  understand  why,  if  this  Is  so 
overwhelmingly  supported,  they  are  not 
getting  voluntary  contributions.  Mrs. 
Tlppltt,  the  widow  of  the  Dallas  police- 
man, has  received  over  $1  million 
through  voluntary  contributions  since 
the  death  of  President  Kennedy. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  Cultural  Cen- 
ter and  its  acceptance  by  the  American 
people  as  a  national  memorial?  These 
are  things  that  should  be  In  the  Record. 
People  are  questioning  them. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Roger  Stevens  has 
headed  up  the  public  drive.  He  has 
headed  up  many  bigger  things  than  this, 
and  he  was  a  very  big  success  In  every- 
thing he  has  handled.  I  think  he  will  be 
successful  In  getting  the  funds  here. 
The  other  drive  was  a  different  sort  of 
drive.  It  was  advertised  in  the  press  to 
get  the  money  for  the  widow,  and  right- 
fully so.  but  this  public  fund  is  being 
handled  differently,  as  it  should  be.  The 
two  are  not  comparable. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
my  colleague  the  minute  the  American 
people  were  told  that  the  taxpayers  were 
going  to  pay  for  this  they  decided  to  stop 
giving.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  put  in  the 
Ricord  that  what  we  are  doing  today  Is 
that  in  the  end  the  Government  Is  going 
to  construct  the  Center  completely,  pay 
for  the  land  for  the  so-called  garage  and 
substructures.  I  might  further  comment 
on  that.  It  Is  about  the  most  expensive 
garage  In  the  world— $10,000  a  car.  We 
know  It  cost  $5,000  per  car  in  the  new 
House  OflBce  Building,  and  that  Is  con- 
sidered very  expensive. 

People  are  critical  as  to  what  Is  going 
on  because  of  the  fact  Congress  Is  going 
to  be  called  upon  to  appropriate  more 
and  more  for  this  project,  not  just  for 
the  building,  but  for  Its  maintenance, 
and  the  facts  ought  to  be  In  the  Record. 
I  for  one  want  to  be  sure  they  know  what 
Is  going  on. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Schwenoel]  . 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  In 
view  of  the  Importance  of  this  subject,  I 


make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Eighty-eight 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  70] 

AucblnclOBS  Praser  03rlen.  HI. 

Avery  Fulton.  Tenn.  Osmers 

Ayres  Gallagher  Pepper 

Bass  Gray  Powell 

Boiling  Hagan,  Oa.  Rains 

Buckley  Harsha  Randall 

Cahlll  Harvey.  Mich.  Rivers,  S.C. 

Cameron  Healey  Roberts,  Ala. 

Carey  H«bert  Rogers,  Tex. 

Casey  Hoffman  Rooney.  Pa. 

Celler  Jannan  Roosevelt 

Clark  Jennings  Roybal 

Clawson.  Del       Jones,  Ala.  St.  George 

Ctolmer  Karth  Schadeberg 

Cramer  Kee  Slack 

Curtis  Keogh  Smith.  Callt. 

Daddarlo  Klucaynskl  Smith,  Iowa 

Delaney  Lanklord  Steed 

Dlggs  Undsay  Stephens 

Dowdy  Lloyd  ToUefson 

Edwards  McDade  Tuck 

Elliott  Macdonald  Tuten 

Evlns  Madden  Vanlk 

Feighan  Martin,  Calif.  Wallhauser 

Plnnegan  Martin.  Mass.  WUUs 

Flood  Mlnshall 

PcMTester  Nelsen 


Accordingly,  the  Cwnmittee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Price.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,   reported   that  that   Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill. 
H.R.  10433.  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  352  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submit- 
ted herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees 
to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The    CHAIRMAN.    When   the   Com- 
mittee rose  the  Chair  had  recognized  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel] 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  Committee,  I  rise  to 
speak  briefly  on  the  section  dealing  with 
the  performing  arts  and  the  Kennedy 
Cultural  Center. 

First.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  paying  great  trib- 
ute to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan], 
and  to  the  ranking  minority  members 
who  have  always  been  very  cooperative 
and  who  have  always  wanted  to  do  the 
right  thing  and  who  have  always  wanted 
to  bring  before  us  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  they  have 
brought  to  us  a  good  bUl.  However.  I 
believe  there  are  some  things  which  are 
going  by  here  unnoticed  whereby  we  will 
be  setting  some  precedent  that  might  be 
bad  precedent.  It  Is  that  facet  of  the 
bill  about  which  I  wish  to  speak. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  the  Record  will 
show  that  I  have  been  In  favor  of  the 
Cultural  Center  In  Washington.  D.C.. 
ever  since  I  have  been  In  Washington 
and  that  the  friends  of  culture  here  In 
this  area  know  this  and  know  my  atti- 
tude with  respect  to  the  Cultural  Center 
which  I  know  cannot  be  successfully 
questioned. 
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Mr  Chairman.  I  am  sincerely  In  favor 
of  having  an  adequate  Cultural  Center 
here.  I  believe  what  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  KmwanI.  has  said  about  90 
percent  of  the  people  of  America  want- 
ing a  Cultural  Center  may  be  correct. 
However,  when  the  idea  of  the  Cultural 
Center  was  first  brought  up.  we  were  as- 
sured m  the  Congress  and  throughout  the 
country  that  the  Cultural  Center  would 
not  cost  the  taxpayers  one  red  cent. 
Now  we  find  that  it  Is  going  to  cost.  I  hope 
to  show  before  we  finish  here,  not  the 
$15.5  million  called  for  in  this  bill,  but 
an  amount  far  greater  than  that. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reiterate  that  I 
am  Joined  today  by  90  percent  of  the 
people  of  America  in  asking  that  we  do 
have  a  Cultural  Center  here.  However, 
there  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to 
get  this  Cultural  Center  and  to  build  it. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  it  Is  poor  prec- 
edent first  of  all  that  we  appropriate 
Federal  money  to  provide  for  a  Cultural 
Center  principally  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  who  live  here  in  this  area  and 
not  to  do  the  same  thing  all  over  Amer- 
ica for  the  people  who  are  also  Interested 
in  culture. 

There  is  one  precedent  we  are  estab- 
lishing by  this  bill  that  is  bad  But  that 
is  not  what  I  wanted  to  talk  about.  So 
that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood.  I  want 
to  make  it  crystal  clear  I  am  not  agaiivst 
having  an  appropriate  and  adequate 
memorial  for  Mr.  Kennedy  I  am  sure 
he  deserves  one.  He  will  be  remembered 
for  some  fine  contributloDs. 

I  introduced  a  bill  that  would  call  for 
the  creation  of  a  committee  to  make  a 
study  of  this  matter,  to  hold  hearings 
where  we  could  listen  to  a  lot  of  people 
who  had  Ideas  about  the  matter,  then 
make  up  our  minds  and  then  form  a 
Judgment  on  the  kind  of  a  Kennedy  me- 
morial we  should  have  here  in  Wash- 
ington. After  the  bill  came  before  the 
Public  Works  Committee  for  the  purpose 
of  authorization  of  $15,500,000  and  for 
an  authorization  to  borrow  an  additional 
$15  million.  I  asked  the  committee  and 
the  people  who  testified  In  favor  of  It 
whether  or  not  they  could  guarantee  to 
us  if  the  authorization  to  make  a  loan 
of  an  additional  $15  million  plus  was 
granted  they  could  guarantee  It  would 
be  paid  off.  and  that  it  was  fiscally  sound. 
Their  testimony  to  us  Indicated  It  was. 
even  though  I  at  that  time  raised  the 
question.  Since  that  time  I  have  been 
studying  this  question,  and  find  out  that 
this  is  not  going  to  be  fiscally  or  eco- 
nomically sound.  There  was  testimony 
that  reveals  this  in  the  morning  paper. 
Leonard  Meyers,  vice  president  of  the 
firm,  said  the  study  was  made  on  the 
basis  of  assurance  from  the  trustees 
of  a  three- function-a-night  schedule 
throughout  the  year. 

Here  is  what  the  article  states: 
About  $474,500  would  be  r&iaed  by  parking 
1.300  can  nightly  on  %  $1  fee.  the  atudy 
shows.  The  rest  of  the  •TMJOO  In  yearly 
revenue*  would  come  from  daytime  parkers. 
Workers  could  park  and  take  a  shuttle  bus 
to  the  State  Department. 

Operating  expenses  would  be  $170,000  a 
year  and  debt  charges  would  be  $595,000 

Inmier  said  be  did  not  think  the  trustees 
could  hope  for  more  than  half  of  the  reve- 
nues predicted    from   night  functions.     He 


explained  that  the  center  could  not  realU- 
tlcally  hope  for  a  near  full  house  at  three 
halls  every  night. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to  point  out  to 
the  House  that  we  are  setting  a  very 
poor  precedent  here,  and  if  something  is 
not  done  to  check  on  this  we  are  going 
to  be  appropriating  not  $15,500,000  plus 
the  other  $2  million  for  the  additional 
area  to  be  bought,  but  closer  to  $35  mil- 
lion for  this  cultural  center.  They  will 
not  only  not  be  able  to  pay  the  money 
back  but  according  to  the  study  that  ts 
made  I  am  sure  we  are  going  to  have  to 
use  Federal  money  to  pay  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  parking  lot.  and  the  House 
should  know  these  are  the  facta  before 
they  vote  on  this  bill. 

Mr  HARRISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Moore  1. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  Inquire  of  the  stetus  of  the 
Project  Gasoline,  and  ask  whether  funds 
are  Included  In  this  appropriation  re- 
quest, and  also  the  extent  of  funds  for 
the  OfDce  of  Coal  Research.  Do  I  im- 
derstand  there  are  $2  5  million  Included 
in  this  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal 
year  1965  for  this  particular  project? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  There  are  $6  million 
for  coal  research.  Including  money  for 
Project  Gasoline. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Two  and  one-half  mil- 
lion dollars  of  the  $6  million  is  to  be  de- 
voted to  Project  Gasoline. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  The  committee  has 
made  a  general  reduction  of  $500,000  due 
to  expected  shlppage.  We  don't  know 
at  this  time  what  will  be  required  for 
each  project. 

Mr.  MOORE.  In  other  words,  that  Is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  OfDce  of  Coal 
Research? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  MOORE.  Do  I  understand  that 
from  last  year's  appropriation  request 
of  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  that  for 
this  particular  project  there  was  at  that 
time  appropriated  $2.3  million? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  believe  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MOORE.  And  there  was  only 
$200,000  of  that  sum  used  In  the  fiscal 
year  1964.  and  the  balance  remaining 
Is  available  to  use  for  Project  Gaso- 
line this  year? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  believe  that  Is  right. 
Mr.  MOORE.  May  I  make  one  fxuther 
Inquiry?  Do  I  understand  that  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research  is  now  consider- 
ing a  very  Important  decision  with  re- 
spect to  Project  Gasoline  in  that  very 
shortly  they  will  make  a  decision  with 
respect  to  the  construction  of  the  pilot 
plant? 

Mr  KIRWAN.  That  is  right,  regard- 
ing the  construction  of  a  pilot  plant. 

Mr.  MOORE.     We  are  at  that  point 
now  as  I  understand.     I  urge  the  Office 
of  Coal  Research  to  make  a  favorable 
decision  to  construct  the  pilot  plant  in 
the  immediate  future. 
Mr.  KIRWAN.     Yes. 
Mr.  MOORE     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ICHORD.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill,  Hil.  10433,  and 
am    particularly    happy  that   the  com- 
mittee saw  fit  to  Include  funds  for  the 
fish  pesticide  laboratory  to  be  located  on 


the  campus  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri at  Columbia.  Mo. 

This  new  research  project  program 
will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  long-term 
effects  of  pesticides  on  fish  and  is  a  new 
feature  of  the  Cooperative  Wildlife  Re- 
search Units  which  date  back  to  1935, 
and  which  have  been  In  operation  at 
the  University  of  Missouri  for  25  years. 
Since  1944  the  program  of  the  univer- 
sity has  included  a  fisheries  program, 
but  with  the  facilities  to  become  avail- 
able with  the  construction  of  the  fish 
pesticide  laboratory,  the  State  program 
can  now  be  expanded  and  conducted  to 
benefit  the  entire  Nation. 

The  country  as  a  whole  will  profit 
materially  from  the  funds  contained  in 
HH.  10433  for  the  construction  of  this 
fish  pesticide  laboratory,  the  second  of 
four  to  be  authorized  by  Congress.  The 
first  laboratory  was  constructed  at  the 
University  of  Utah  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
Missouri  was  well  chosen  for  the  loca- 
tion of  the  second  laboratory  In  that 
she  offers  many  opportunities  In  the 
field  of  fishery  research.  Such  re- 
sources available  in  Missouri  afford 
study  advantages  of  virtually  all  prob- 
lems affecting  warm  water  fisheries  In 
both  streams  and  impoundments. 
Missouri  probably  has  more  fish  species 
than  any  other  State  and  is  well  re- 
nowned as  being  the  piscatorial  cross- 
roads of  the  Nation. 

Sport  fishing  and  tourism  related  to 
fishing  are  the  principal  industries  in 
Missouri  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Nation 
as  well.  Any  program  to  enhance  this 
industry  wiU  benefit  the  entire  Nation 
and  will  also  have  far-reaching  effects. 
We  may  expect  profits  a  hundredfold 
from  this  expenditure. 

This  program,  as  I  indicated  before, 
will  be  a  cooperative  one.  The  State  of 
Missouri  through  its  conservation  com- 
mission Is  expected  to  supplement  the 
program,  and  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri has  consented  to  cooperate  by  pro- 
viding office  quarters  and  research  fa- 
cilities. Promises  of  other  cooperaUve 
efforts  are  extended  by  the  State  agen- 
cies. 

The  studies  and  work  to  be  carried  on 
under  this  type  of  program  and  in  this 
proposed  new  educational  facility  are 
very  important  to  the  field  of  recrea- 
tional fisheries.  The  program  will  pool 
manpower  and  facilities  to  do  a  much 
needed  Job.  Missouri  has  been  a  strong 
leader  in  this  type  of  program,  and  it  Is 
my  opinion  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  made  a  wise  selection. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  HJR.  10433 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  1965. 

Mr.  GILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  note  the  consideration  given 
by  Mr.  Kirwan  and  his  committee  to  both 
our  responsibilities  and  our  voteless 
brothers  in  the  far  Pacific. 

The  appropriation  of  the  full  $17,500.- 
000  requested  for  the  trust  territories  Is 
an  act  of  confidence  in  our  Nation's  abil- 
ity to  meet  Its  responsibility  throughout 
Micronesia.  Surely  our  work  in  this 
area  has  often  been  well  meaning,  but 
more  often  inadequate.  The  action  of  the 
committee  In  approving  the  full  amount 
will  allow  our  accelerated  program  to 
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continue  apace,  and  repaid  in  large  ex- 
tent the  shortcomings  of  prior  years. 

The  allocations  for  Guam  under  the 
authorization  contained  In  the  Guam 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  November  1963  Is 
estimated  to  be  the  full  amount  that  can 
be  used  In  the  coming  fiscal  year.  We 
can  certainly  anticipate  that  the  balance 
of  the  $45  million  will  be  appropriated 
when  the  time  comes  to  use  It.  The  full 
amount  authorized  Is  minimal,  and  rep- 
resents a  cut  from  the  amount  originally 
requested.  Rising  costs  of  construction 
may  well  outrun  the  amount  authorized 
before  rehabilitation  Is  completed.  I  feel 
confident  that  the  committee  will  give 
full  measure  to  the  American  citizens  of 
Guam  who  are  striving  so  hard  to  raise 
the  economic  level  of  their  Island  after 
the  recent  disasters. 

I  would  like  to  pay  particular  tribute 
to  the  quiet  contribution  of  Congressman 
Denton,  who  recently  toured  Guam  and 
the  trust  territories  with  members  of 
the  Interior  Committee.  I  see  his  hand 
In  the  work  here  today. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  should  be 
congratulated  In  Its  efforts  to  balance  the 
costs  of  the  Department  of  Interior  and 
related  agencies  Including  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service  for  1965  and  excluding  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  Southeastern  Power 
Administration;  the  bill  provided  a  net 
Increase  over  the  1964  appropriation  of 
1  percent — a  net  increase  of  $9,439,100. 

As  to  revenues  earned  it  was  projected 
that  the  activities  are  forecast  to  bring 
in  a  sum  equal  to  $687.900,000 — an  In- 
crease of  $90.2  million  over  1964. 

The  most  important  responsibilities  to 
the  citizens  of  the  Nation  and  the  future 
generations  of  Americans  are  embodied 
In  the  purposes  of  this  legislation — the 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources, 
the  care  of  the  Indians  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  recreational  facilities  of  our 
public  lands — so  ably  accomplished  in 
this  administration  by  terrific  activities 
of  modem  methods  and  the  intelligent 
progressive  ideas  of  our  former  colleague. 
Secretary  Stewart  Udall,  and  his  efficient 
and  talented  staff  of  workers  identified 
with  the  operations  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  its  related  agencies. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  committee 
has  provided  wide  reforms  In  the  field  of 
education  especially  for  the  Indian  chil- 
dren as  well  as  other  develojHnents  in 
Indian  programs  expanding  their  activi- 
ties and  benefits — approximately  one- 
third  of  the  appropriation  flgiu'es  are 
adapted  to  Indian  affairs. 

Also  the  necessary  Implementation  for 
the  Federal  contribution  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  as 
authorized  by  Public  Law  8&-260  ap- 
proved earlier  this  year — January  23, 
1964 — this  is  the  accomplishment  of  an- 
other milestone  in  the  establishment  of 
a  cultural  center  whose  activities  will  re- 
flect the  realization  of  the  realistic 
dream  of  our  martyred  President,  whose 
classical  mind  envisioned  the  great  con- 
tributions to  the  cultural  progress  of  the 
Nation — fittingly  emanating  from  the 
Capital  City  of  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  question  that  under  the  leadership 


of  his  artistic  widow,  Mrs.  Jacqueline 
Kennedy,  that  the  great  Impetus  needed 
to  generate  the  public  confidence  In  the 
ultimate  alms  of  Its  sponsors  will  be 
realized — namely  the  success  of  estab- 
lishing this  Institution  through  the 
matching  of  funds  both  public  and  Fed- 
eral appropriated  under  this  bill — not  to 
exceed  $15,400,000. 

The  many  services  of  great  public 
import  provided  under  this  bill  are 
dedicated  to  a  real  public  Interest — no 
one  can  deny  that  the  dollars  spent  to 
preserve  and  revitalize  the  recreational 
facilities  and  lands  of  our  Nation  that 
belong  to  our  F>eople  sis  well  as  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  cultural  and  educa- 
tional level  is  a  signal  contribution  to 
public  purpose.  A  great  deal  of  credit 
belongs  to  the  committee  under  the 
leadership  of  a  great  American  and  our 
colleague,  Mr.  Michael  Kirwan,  who 
again  as  he  has  in  other  fields,  touching 
the  true  values  of  legislative  contribu- 
tions to  our  way  of  American  life,  guided 
the  committee — and  also  instilled  con- 
fidence In  the  Congress  to  foster  and 
perpetuate  the  new  programs  proposed 
to  conserve,  Improve  our  lands,  and  give 
guidance  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior whose  demanding  leadership  peti- 
tions the  Congress  to  make  possible  by 
legislation  these  reforms.  This  is  a 
splendid  bill  for  the  purposes  Intended 
and  should  be  unanimously  supported  by 
the  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

LAND     ACQUISITION,     NATIONAL     CAPITAL     PAKK, 
PARKWAY,     AND     PLATGBOUND     SYSTEM 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  for  acquisition 
of  land  within  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  park,  parkway,  and  playground  system 
of  the  National  Capital,  as  authorized  by 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  6.  1924  (43  Stat. 
463),  $500,000,   to  be  Immediately  available. 

AMENDMENT    OPTEEED    BY    Ma.    GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On  page 
37,  strike  out  all  of  lines  18  through  25. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Kirwan]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Giaimo]  state  to  the 
House  a  while  ago  that  the  present 
planned  location  of  the  Cultural  Center 
in  Foggy  Bottom  is  the  wrong  place  for 
it.  I  agree,  and  I  offer  this  amendment 
in  an  effort  to  restrict  the  acquisition  of 
additional  land  In  the  wrong  site. 

The  proposal  on  page  37,  beginning  on 
line  18,  is  a  subterfuge,  in  my  opinion, 
because  the  land  is  supposedly  being 
acquired  for  parkway,  park,  and  play- 
ground area.  What  I  am  sure  It  Is  actu- 
ally being  acquired  for  is  Ingress  or  egress 
or  both,  to  this  white  elei^iant,  as  it  will 
be  demonstrated  to  be — parking  garage — 
and  is  not  for  recreational  purposes, 
parks,  and  parkways  as  stated. 

I  Just  do  not  like  to  see  the  taxpayers 
of  the  Nation,  who  are  putting  up  the 
money,  being  hoodwinked  any  further  In 
this  deal.    Therefore,  I  think  this  ought 


to  come  out.  and  my  amendment  would 
stop  this  subterfuge. 

I  would  like  to  question  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  with  respect  to  the  report  on 
page  26  wherein  it  Is  stated — and  this 
deals  now  with  the  $15,500,000  yet  to  be 
considered  in  this  bill.  In  connection 
with  the  cultural  center  it  Is  stated  in 
the  report : 

This  amount  will  become  available  under 
the  terms  of  the  act  only  when  and  to  the 
extent  cash  contributions  are  available  from 
the  public  to  match  the  Federal  funds. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  wheth- 
er this  means  cash  in  hand  by  way  of 
contributions,  and  action  will  be  taken 
only  when  the  s[>onsors  of  the  project 
have  the  cash  in  hand?  In  the  alterna- 
tive, would  it  mean  pledges?  Precisely 
what  does  It  mean? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  It  means  cash.  Ap- 
propriations become  available  only 
when  matched  by  cash. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  If  $6  million  or  $8 
million  has  been  collected,  none  of  the 
$15.5  million  In  Federal  funds  could  be 
expended  or  would  be  permitted  to  be 
expended  until  contributions  amounting 
to  $15.5  million  had  been  secured,  cash 
in  hand ;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  The  appropriations 
must  be  matched  In  cash  before  they 
become  available. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  there  can  be  no  pro- 
ceeding with  this  until  Federal  funds 
are  matched  dollar  for  dollar? 

Mr.  KIRWAN     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  applies  to  the 
structure — or  to  the  superstructure,  as 
they  pleased  to  call  it?  This  applies  to 
the  structure,  not  to  the  parking  garage? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  satis- 
fied, though  there  is  nothing  In  the  bill 
to  say  this?  All  there  Is  Is  the  statement 
of  the  committee  In  the  report,  which 
shows  the  sense  of  the  committee.  The 
gentleman  is  satisfied  that  without  a 
further  restriction  In  the  bill  none  of  the 
$15.5  million  could  be  expended  until 
a  like  amount  in  cash  was  contributed 
and  in  the  bank,  available  to  match  the 
funds? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

However,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment,  to  prohibit  the  acquisition 
of  additional  land. 

I  am  as  confident  as  that  I  am  stand- 
ing here  that  the  $503,000  to  be  allowed 
will  never  be  sufficient  to  acquire  the 
land  which  Is  sought  to  be  acquired  be- 
yond the  boundaries  as  set  forth  by  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
and  the  law. 

I  say  again  that  I  do  not  have  too 
much  confidence  in  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission.  I  was  pleased  to 
note  In  the  hearings  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Harrison] 
pointed  to  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  as  being  a  good  demonstra- 
tion of  creeping  bureaucracy.  From  the 
standpoint  of  appropriations,  if  I  re- 
member correctly,  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  was  given  $155,000 
in  1955. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 
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(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Oross 
was  given  permission  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  was  given  $155,000 
In  1955,  but  last  year  It  was  up  to  $774.- 
000.  The  gentleman  from  Wyoming 
calls  this  creeping  bureaucracy.  I  would 
amend  his  statement  to  call  It  gallop- 
ing bureaucracy,  when  a  commission  can 
go  that  fast  that  far  in  the  matter  of 
increased  appropriation  of  pubhc  money. 
I  hope  my  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to.  Let  us  put  some  fxirther  brakes  on 
this  appropriation. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  the  Cultural  Center  will  cost 
about  $48  million.  We  are  to  put  In  $18 
million  for  It.  Public  funds  will  make 
up  the  rest. 

Stjkndlng  right  In  the  access  way  Is  a 
piece  of  ground  which  has  a  cost  of 
$500,000.  This  will  hold  up  a  $48  mil- 
lion project.  If  the  amendment  is  agreed 
to. 

Under  the  law  there  is  authority  to 
acquire  this  property.  It  is  not  under 
the  authorization  of  the  Cultural  Center. 
Under  the  act  of  June  8.  1924.  cited  in 
the  bill,  there  Is  authority  to  buy  land 
for  District  of  Columbia  parks  and  park- 
ways. So  they  seek  to  buy  this  land  to 
provide  a  parklike  setting  and  exit  roads 
for  the  garage.  They  are  within  their 
rights  in  proceeding  under  that  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chalrmaua.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  the  gentleman 
admits  the  land  will  be  used  for  vehicle 
traffic  why,  then,  buy  it  under  the  guise 
that  it  will  be  devoted  to  recreation, 
pttrks.  and  that  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  You  would  not  want 
this  Cultural  Center  put  right  up  against 
It.  I  know  the  gentleman  does  not 
mean  that.  He  would  not  want  to  put 
a  $48  million  project  up  against  a  restau- 
rant. I  know  you  would  not  want  that. 
Mr.  GROSS.  My  colleague  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  KylI.  suggests  that  there  will  be  a 
restaurant  right  over  the  highway. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  They  can  buy  it  under 
this  act  as  parkland  and  this  Committee 
appropriates  for  that,  so  It  Is  within  the 
law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  say  it  is  with- 
out the  law.  If  I  believed  that  to  be  the 
case  I  would  have  made  a  point  of  order 
against  it.  The  gentleman  convinced  me 
awhile  ago  when  he  said  it  could  be  ob- 
tained under  the  1924  act:  that  a  point 
of  order  would  not  rest  against  It.  But 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  to  me  for  a 
second,  the  gentleman  surely  is  not  go- 
ing to  say  to  the  House  that  no  matter 
how  much  is  spent  by  way  of  acquiring 
property  to  serve  this  super-dooper  park- 
ing garage  that  it  is  ever  going  to  pay 

out.     

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  am  going  to  say  only 
a  few  more  words  here.  The  purchase  of 
this  land  will  be  as  a  part  of  a  park  It 
is  much  better  to  have  the  $48  million 
Cultural  Center  adjacent  to  a  piece  of 
parkland  than  It  Is  up  against  a  res- 
taurant, and  that  is  why  we  are  pur- 
chasing  it.     Under  this  law   they  can 


purchase  It.  You  carmot  get  away  from 
that.  It  was  authorized  before  you  and 
I  came  here,  back  in  1924.  under  a  Re- 
publican Congress  and  a  good  Congress, 
that  created  the  law.  That  Is  what  they 
are  buying  as  a  piece  of  parkland.  So 
this  $48  million  structure  will  not  be 
put  up  against  a  restaurant  and  at  the 
same  time  It  will  let  cars  get  out  of  the 
garage.  The  cheapest  thing  that  we  put 
m  this  bin  is  the  $500,000  to  purchase 
the  land. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KYL..  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
that  there  should  be  a  setting  for  a  build- 
ing as  valuable  as  this,  but  on  a  piece  of 
ground  where  It  will  be  located,  part  of 
It  will  be  up  to  a  throughway  and  up 
over  a  throughway.  so  maybe  they  should 
find  a  different  location  for  It  where  they 
can  remove  both  of  them. 

Does  the  gentleman  say  the  price  of 
this  land  is  $500,000? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Yes.  the  estimated 
cost  Is  $500,000. 

Mr.  KYL.  Was  not  this  land  sold 
tentatively  recently  for  $900,000? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  understand  there 
was  a  tentative  sale  for  that  price,  but 
the  estimate  we  received  was  for  $500.- 
000. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
There  was  a  tentative  agreement  for 
$900,000  which  was  rescinded  because 
It  was  obviously  a  bloated  agreement. 
The  land  Is  not  worth  anything  like  that, 
and  it  can  be  acquired  for  less.  It  has 
been  appraised  at  $200,000  plus  $25,000 
for  the  good  will  value  of  the  business. 

Mr.  KYL.  Was  it  rescinded  because 
of  an  inflated  price  or  because  they  did 
not  want  to  get  involved  In  this  particular 
sale? 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
Obviously  because  of  an  Inflated  price. 

1  suspect  as  long  as  everyone  Is  generaliz- 
ing here,  I  might  as  well.  too.  That 
$900,000  agreement  was  entered  Into  In 
order  to  bloat  it  up  to  such  a  point  that 
it  would  be  impossible.  If  the  truth  Is 
known.  It  Is  worth  $225,000. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DENTON.  The  evidence  before 
the  committee  was  that  a  syndicate  had 
agreed  to  buy  this  contract  for  $900,000. 
The  syndicate  was  composed  of  promi- 
nent people.  We  sisked  to  see  the  con- 
tract and  they  did  not  present  It  to  us 
that  day  but  they  brought  It  to  our  clerk 

2  or  3  days  later.  Of  the  total.  $200,000 
was  for  business,  of  which  $25,000  was 
for  good  will.  There  was  a  tentative 
agreement  that  the  lady  who  owned  the 
business  would  not  enter  into  a  business 
wlthm  30  mlleS  of  Washington,  but  there 
was  an  agreement  that  she  could  lease 
the  property  back. 

Mr  KIRWAN.  Here  Is  the  point  that 
I  want  to  make  Somebody  said  this 
was  an  inflated  price.  You  could  not 
spend  $48  million  anywhere,  even  out  in 
the  woods,  without  the  price  of  the  ad- 
joinmg  property  going  up.  You  find 
that  that  Is  the  case  In  connection  with 
that  park  out  In  California  or  anywhere 


else,  whether  It  Is  done  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  State  government,  or 
a  local  government.  Just  as  soon  as  this 
Cultural  Center  was  authorized,  the  price 
of  that  restaurant  went  up.  We  are 
lucky  to  get  It  for  park  land  at  $500,000. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  ThompsowI  Just  finished 
telling  us  that  if  the  truth  were  known 
that  property  is  not  worth  more  than 
$225,000.  What  then  is  the  House  ap- 
propriating $500,000  for  It? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  It  was  not  worth  that 
before  the  Cultural  Center.  But  when 
you  are  going  to  put  up  a  $48  million 
structure  there,  the  price  of  that  place 
went  up. 

Mr.  GROSS  But  the  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter Is  that  the  Cultural  Center  is  not 
there  yet. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  That  is  true,  but  It  Is 
authorized.  The  bill  has  been  amended 
three  times  but  the  site  has  never  been 
changed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment Is  voted  down. 

Mr  STINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  point  of  clarifi- 
cation :  I  wonder  If  I  may  sisk  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  this  question: 
Is  the  Government  going  to  pay  $225,000 
for  this  piece  of  property  or  $500,000? 

Mr.  KIRWAN  We  have  approved 
up  to  $500,000  for  the  property. 

Mr.  STINSON.  We  are  going  to  pay 
$500,000  for  property  that  has  been  ap- 
praised at  $225,000? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  You  cannot  under- 
take a  project  like  this  without  the 
property  next  door  going  up  in  price. 
Such  property  will  go  up  anywhere, 
when  you  do  that. 

Mr  STINSON  Even  though  It  Is  only 
appraised  at  $225,000.  we  are  going  to 
pay  $500,000  for  It? 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  STINSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  property  and  the  business  on  it  was 
worth  only  $225,000.  I  was  referring  to 
the  $900,000  figure;  the  total  value,  the 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  land,  the 
business  and  the  good  wiU  is  $500,000 
rather  than  $900,000.  But  the  business 
Itself  and  the  accoutrements  of  It  are 
worth  $225,000. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Was  an  appraisal 
made  of  the  property?  Can  the  genUe- 
man  answer  that  question?  Did  the 
committee  have  the  advantage  of  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  property? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes, 
it  did. 

Mr.  STINSON  And  what  was  the 
amount  of  the  appraisal? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
$500,000  not  $900,000. 

Mr  STINSON.  The  gentleman  says 
that  the  appraisal  was  $500,000.  Who 
made  the  appraisal? 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
committee  wUl  answer  that.    That  In- 
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eludes  the  business,  the  land,  and  the 
good  will  that  Is  attached  to  the  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Representatives  of 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion made  the  appraisal  of  $500,000. 
When  the  Government  buys  property 
If  a  price  Is  not  agreed  ur>on  it  Is  gen- 
erally condemned.  The  appraisers  then 
fix  the  price.  Of  course.  If  the  owner 
does  not  agree  on  the  price  fixed  by 
the  appraiser  then  a  jury  fixes  the  value. 
We  provide  In  the  rep>ort  that  no  greater 
amount  than  $500,000  shall  be  spent  for 
this  property.  If  there  is  a  lawsuit  and 
the  amount  goes  up  more  than  that, 
then  that  would  have  to  be  paid  for  by 
public  subscription. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Who  made  this  ap- 
praisal of  $225,000? 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  do  not  know  any- 
body who  made  an  appraisal  of  $225,000. 
The  only  appraisal  I  know  of  was  that 
of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission which  had  appraisers  and  re- 
ported to  us  that  the  price  was  $500,000. 
That  Is  what  they  told  us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

'Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  will  pursue  his  question 
and  find  out  who  mside  the  appraisal. 
I  have  read  the  hearings  and  I  was  un- 
able to  find  anyone,  at  any  time  or  place, 
who  had  made  an  appraisal. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  No  member  of  the 
committee  set  any  figure.  I  said  the 
figure  recommended  to  us  was  $500,000. 
as  It  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  STINSON.  The  committee  itself 
appraised  the  property  at  $500,000? 
Is  that  what  the  gentleman  is  saying? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.     No. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Who  actually  ap- 
praised the  property  at  $500,000.  if  I  may 
ask  the  gentleman  that  question? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  The  Planning  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  STINSON.  The  Planning  Com- 
mission? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  The  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  which  has  been 
authorized  to  handle  land  acquisition  for 
the  site. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve for  the  sake  of  clarification  there 
needs  to  be  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the 
appraisers  assessed  the  sum  of  $200,000 
for  Improvements  on  the  property  and 
$25,000  for  goodwill.  There  was  a  total 
general  assessment  of  $500,000  for  the 
property,  plus  the  Improvements,  plus 
the  goodwill  of  the  business.  We  think 
this  is  more  than  generous. 

I  think  it  should  be  further  pointed 
out  that  In  a  bill  of  this  type  we  cannot 
ascertain  with  any  certainty  what  a  court 
condemnation  proceeding  might  possi- 
bly award.  I  believe  this  is  a  figure  that 
is  adequate  to  take  care  of  any  condem- 
nation award  that  might  be  made  by  a 


court.  If  it  should  ultimately  cost  less 
than  that  amount,  we  are  so  much  to 
the  good  and  that  money  will  not  be 
spent. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Is  this  an  official  ap- 
praisal from  which  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  quoting,  or  is  this  a  contract? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  It  Is  not  a  contract.  The 
Government  is  not  authorized  to  con- 
tract w^ith  private  owners  of  property  in 
the  absence  of  an  appropriation  with 
which  to  pay  for  the  property.  It  is  an 
appraisal  or  estimate  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission 
which  is  the  agency  charged  under  the 
law  with  making  such  appraisals. 

Mr.  STINSON.  There  seems  to  be  a 
little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  just  how 
much  this  property  was  appraised  at. 
The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  It 
is  actually  worth  $500,000? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  may  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
misunderstanding  is  in  the  breakdown. 
The  total  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  estimate  is  embodied  in  the 
committee  bill  at  $500,000  which  in- 
cludes the  business  itself,  the  improve- 
ments to  the  business  establishment  and 
the  goodwill  which  is  estimated  at 
$225,000  of  that  total  sum. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  reqxiislte  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  a  little 
clarification  with  reference  to  what  has 
been  said.  I  do  not  wish  to  have  a  false 
impression  left  with  the  members  of  the 
Committee. 

The  committee  did  hear  testimony 
from  the  Commission.  In  fact,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commission  said  that 
they  thought  the  $500,000  was  a  fair 
valuation  for  this  particular  piece  of 
property. 

I  have  no  Independent  recollection 
during  the  hearings  that  there  was  any 
appraisal  made,  an  appraisal  as  such, 
quoting  any  lesser  figures  represented 
as  coming  from  any  group  which  was 
presented  to  our  committee. 

I  believe — and  I  hope  you  will  correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong — that  the  figures 
which  have  been  quoted  over  there  are 
being  quoted  from  the  contract  to  pur- 
chase or  the  agreement  to  purchase  be- 
tween Mrs.  Hendricks  and  a  group  of 
people  who  agreed  to  purchase  this  prop- 
erty for  $900,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  acted  in  good  faith 
on  the  testimony  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Commission,  that  they  thought 
the  value  of  the  property  would  not  ex- 
ceed $500,000.  Our  subcommittee  has 
proceeded  in  good  faith  to  set  that 
amount  as  the  limit,  with  the  iinder- 


standlng  that  we  feel  ansrthlng  over  and 
above  that  amount  would  have  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  privately  donated  fvmds. 
I  believe  that  is  the  general  situation 
before  the  Committee.  If  I  am  wrong,  I 
hope  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
will  correct  me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  the  last  authori- 
zation bill  was  before  the  House  we  were 
told  at  that  time  that  they  needed  no 
more  property,  they  had  all  the  prop- 
erty that  they  needed.  Now  we  find  that 
they  are  out  to  acquire  more  property. 
Why  should  the  Federal  taxpayers — yoiu" 
taxpayers  in  Wyoming  and  mine  in 
Iowa — be  required  to  spend  money  to 
acquire  more  property?  I  cannot  un- 
derstand this.  We  thought  they  had 
every  foot  of  proiJerty  they  needed  when 
they  were  in  here  before.  What  is  this 
all  about? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SMPrHSONIAN    iNSTTrunoN 

John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts 

Per  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided, 
necessary  to  enable  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Act  of  September  2,  1958  (72  Stat.  1608) , 
as  amended.  Including  construction,  such 
amounts  which  In  the  aggregate  will  equal 
gi^ts.  bequests,  and  devises  of  money,  secu- 
rities, and  other  property,  held  by  the  Board 
under  such  Act  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
year  1965  and  received  by  the  Board  during 
that  fiscal  year:  Provided,  That  the  total 
amount  appropriated  by  this  paragraph 
shall  not  exceed  tl5,600,000. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MK.    BCBWENCCL 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Schwencbl; 
page  38,  after  line  20,  add  the  following: 

"No  funds  herein  appropriated  may  be 
used  to  aid  in  the  purchase  of  lands  for  the 
purpose  of  parking  motor  vehicles." 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  this  amendment  because  I  want  to 
do  something  to  keep  the  Congress  honest 
and  to  assure  that  what  the  people 
promised  us  in  regard  to  the  parking  lot 
will  actually  take  place,  and  that  is,  that 
this  will  not  cost  the  taxpayers  any  more 
money.  I  want  to  say  that  the  cost  of 
$15.5  million  will  secure  more  from  the 
taxpayers.  But  I  am  not  challenging 
that  although  I  think  strongly  that  the 
people  in  this  area  ought  to  pay  for  the 
entire  project  as  they  had  planned  orig- 
inally. 

Mr.  Chairman,  far  worse,  in  my  opin- 
ion. Is  the  effort  to  get  another  $15  mil- 
lion as  a  loan  for  parking  facilities, 
knowing  full  well  now  that  the  parking 
Income  will  never  pay  off  this  debt.  This 
gets  the  Congress  Involved  in  a  kind  of 
dishonest  procedure  that  will  not  do 
honor  to  the  name  that  this  institution 
bears. 

I  hope  you  will  support  this  amend- 
ment. 
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Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  Am  I  exactly  clear  as 
to  what  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  propose  to  do? 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  It  would  have  the 
effect  of  holding  up  the  construction  of 
the  Cultural  Center  until  we  can  be  as- 
sured beyond  question  that  the  parking 
facilities  will  not  cost  the  taxpayers  any 

money 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  says 
the  purpose  of  his  amendment  is  to  hold 
up  the  construction. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  That  Is  what  I 
would  like  to  do,  until  we  can  get  some 
assurance. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  What  would  the  gen- 
tleman regard  as  assurances  In  addition 
to  the  assurance  we  have  received  in 
committee,  in  addition  to  the  assurance 
the  House  has  received  in  addition  to  the 
surveys  that  have  been  made  by  profes- 
sional people  in  this  field? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.     If  the  gentleman 
had   been   here  earUer  he  would  have 
heard  me  cite  the  authority  for  my  posi- 
tion, that  this  will  not  pay  off.  and  will 
never  pay  off,  It  can  never  pay  off.    The 
people  who  appeared  before  us  told  us 
this.     When  we  were  in  committee.  I 
questioned  their  Judgment  at  that  time, 
and  I  said  I  was  going  to  make  some 
further     study.     I    have     made     those 
studies,  and  the  studies  reveal  conclu- 
sively and  absolutely  that  it  can  never 
pay  off.    They  considered  building  park- 
ing facilities  in  Lafayette  Square,  where 
there  Is  a  lot  more  traffic ,  and  they  said 
$700  per  car  would  be  the  cost.    They 
cannot  come  out  on  that.    This  is  going 
to  cost  $10,000  per   parking  space.     If 
a  man  wUl  study  the  possibility  of  in- 
come from  that  area  realistically  he  will 
find  this  cannot  ever  pay  off.    It  gets  us 
involved,  as  I  said.  In  the  kind  of  dis- 
honest procedure  that  I  do  not  think 
the  Congress  ought  to  be  Involved  In. 
and  It  does  dishonor  to  the  name  we  are 
trying  to  honor  with  this  building. 

Mr.   BEERMANN     Mr.   Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  [Mrs.  RkidI  may  ex- 
tend her  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois     Mr.  Chairman, 
on  August  5.  1963.  the  House  amended 
the  original  National  Cultural  Center  Act 
to  provide  for  an  additional  3-year  period 
in  which  funds  could  be  raised  through 
voluntary  contributions  for  construction 
of  such  Center  in  Washington,  DC.    It 
was  the  fear  of  some  of  my  colleagues 
that  this  was  a  forecast  of  eventual  re- 
quests for  Federal  fimds  for  this  project, 
but  I  was  able  to  allay  such  fears  since 
I  was  led  to  believe  at  that  time-  in  my 
capacity  as  a  congressional  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  that  there  was  no 
intention   of    ever   asking    for   Federal 
fimds. 

On  January  8,  1964.  however,  we  were 
asked  to  authorize  the  payment  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  construction  In  the  amount 
of  $15.5  million  as  well  as  a  $15.4  million 


loan  for  parking  facilities,  along  with  the 
request  that  the  Center  be  renamed  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  and  be  made  a  memorial  to 
our  late  President.  I  gave  my  fuU  ap- 
proval to  renaming  the  Center  and  mak- 
ing It  a  momorlal  to  the  late  President 
Kennedy.  On  the  other  hand,  I  stated 
unequivocally  at  that  time  that  I  was 
opposed  to  the  use  of  Federal  funds  and 
expressed  my  strong  feeling  that  the  me- 
morial would  have  much  greater  mean- 
ing If  it  were  built  through  voluntary 
contributions. 

Today  we  are  being  asked  to  Include  In 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies  appro- 
priations bin  for  fiscal  year  1965  supple- 
mental 1964  appropriations  In  the 
amount  of  $15  5  million  for  construction 
as  previously  authorized,  as  well  as  per- 
mission for  the  Board  of  Tnistees  to  Issue 
revenue  bonds  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  payable  from  revenues  accru- 
ing to  the  Board,  of  not  to  exceed  $15.4 
million  to  finance  the  parking  facilities 
for  the  Center.  Both  of  these  Items  were 
expected  since  the  previous  authorization 
had  been  approved. 

I  am  greatly  concerned,  however,  over 
the  additional  Item  calling  for  the  ap- 
propriation of  $2.5  million  for  additional 
land  to  provide  for  an  "appropriate 
parklike  setting  as  well  as  exit  roads 
for  the  parking  garage."  which  is  above 
and  beyond  the  previously  authorized 
funds  and  which  I  am  sure  was  never 
expected  by  the  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  constant  re- 
quests for  further  extension  and  increase 
In  the  so-called  temporary  national  debt 
limit  which  the  Congress  always  ap- 
proves with  the  vain  hope  that  each  re- 
quest will  be  the  last  and  that  we  might 
live  to  see  the  day  when  the  national 
debt  might  even  be  reduced. 

If  the  Congress  approves  the  appro- 
priation of  these  iniUal  Federal  funds 
for  this  Center,  will  we  be  faced  by  con- 
tinuous requests  for  more  Federal  money 
to  take  care  of  some  unforeseen  or  im- 
planned  emergency  or  expense  In  the 
future?    I  would,  of  course,  hope  this 
would  not  be  the  case,  but  I  feel  I  would 
not  be  keeping  faith  with  my  colleagues 
and  our  already  overburdened  taxpayers 
If  I  did  not  raise  that  question  today. 
Certainly.  I  think  we  should  give  serious 
thought  to  the  possibility  that  we  will. 
Indeed,  be  required  to  provide  additional 
Federal  funds  and  be  prepared  to  meet 
future  obligations  to  complete  construc- 
tion once  It  Is  started  and  It  Is  found 
that  the  actual  costs  of  such  construc- 
tion are   greater   than   now   estimated, 
which  seems  to  be  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception  whenever  Federal  funds 
are  used  for  a  project.    Also,  I  feel  there 
is  the  distinct  possibility  that  once  the 
building  is  constructed  the  income  will 
not  be  as  great  as  Is  anticipated  In  the 
economic  feasibility  reports  which  have 
been   prepared.     I  have  gone  over  the 
economic  feasibility  reports  for  both  the 
Center    and    the    parking    garage,    and 
honestly  feel  that  they  tend  to  be  some- 
what    overoptimlstic     In     anticipating 
revenue. 

I  am  also  somewhat  concerned  over  the 
fact  that  there  Is  no  provision  for  free 


outside  parking  for  the  convenience  of 
the  tourists  who  may  wish  to  visit  this 
memorial  for  just  a  brief  time  without 
actually  attending  any  of  the  perform- 
ances or  even  those  who  are  on  strict 
budgets  and  who  may  wish  to  attend  the 
performances.  After  all,  there  Is  seat- 
ing capacity  for  6,500  In  the  three  halls 
and  space  for  only  1,600  cars  In  the 
parking  garage.  Thus,  even  allowing 
the  average  figure  of  3  persons  for 
each  car.  there  would  be  a  scarcity  of 
space  for  1.700  patrons. 

Feeling  that  there  is  great  wisdom  in 
the  saying  that  haste  makes  waste,  I 
think  It  behooves  the  Congress  to  delay 
approval  of  the  requested  funds  until  we 
and  the  public  have  more  facts  on  which 
to  make  a  sound  decision.     In  the  mean- 
time, I  would  strongly  urge  that  we  re- 
turn to  the  original  concept  of  flnsuiclng 
this  project  through  voluntary  contribu- 
tions.    Roger  L.  Stevens.  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Tnistees  for  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
made  the  following  statement  In  his  testi- 
mony to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 

Immediately  following  the  assassination  of 
our  late  President,  a  spontaneous  movement 
spread  Uiroughout  the  country  to  make  the 
National  Cultural  Center  the  official  memo- 
rial to  President  Kennedy. 
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What  more  fitting  tribute  could  there 
be  for  our  late  President  than  to  really 
build  this  memorial  through  voluntary 
contributions  from  these  citizens 
throughout  the  country?  This  may  take 
a  little  more  time,  but  the  meaning  would 
be  much  greater. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  the  Com- 
mittee has  to  take  much  time  on  this. 
There  Is  nothing  In  the  bill  for  parking 
facilities.  The  law  authorizes  the 
trustees  to  go  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  borrow  the  money  for  the  ga- 
rage and  parking  facilities.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  Just  said  It  Is  the 
Intent  of  his  amendment  to  hold  up  the 
bulldlr\g  of  the  Center.  This  amend- 
ment has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  money 
in  this  bUl.  It  simply  holds  up  the 
building  of  this  Cultural  Center. 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  see  every  reason 
why  Congress  should  proceed  slowly  with 
the  building  of  this  Cultural  Center,  at 
least  until  we  know  exactly  where  we  are 
going  in  the  spending  of  public  funds. 

I  have  m  my  hand  a  copy  of  a  pam- 
phlet Issued  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  National  Park  Service^ 
These  are  put  out  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  copies.  You  have  them  In 
your  office.  They  are  distributed  at  the 
Lincoln  Memorial.  Listen  to  what  this 
says: 

Had  Uncoln  been  an  ordinary  President- 
even  an  ordinary  hero— an  ordinary  monu- 
ment would  have  sufficed  and  no  doubt 
would  have  been  quickly  built.  More  than 
half  a  century  elapsed,  however,  before  an 
appropriate  memorial  to  the  man  aroM  in 
the  Nations  Capital.  It  seemed  as  If  time 
stood  aside  unUl  coming  generations  could 


fashion   the  perfect  trtbute  to  their  bene- 
factor. 

Why  rush  into  the  building  of  thl" 
Cultural  Center  on  the  basis  we  are  here 
today? 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  reason  that  this 
bill  calls  for  the  spending  of  $62.5  million 
more  than  was  spent  for  the  same  gen- 
eral purposes  last  year,  and  for  the  rea- 
son that  Congress  has  no  business  sad- 
dling on  all  the  taxpayers  the  cost  of  a 
$50  to  $60  million  Cultural  Center  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
passage  of  the  pending  legislation. 

The  increased  spending  contained  In 
this  bill  is  not  in  conformance  with  the 
policy  of  vastly  reduced  revenues  as  the 
result  of  tax  reduction,  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  cultural  center,  although 
endorsed  by  President  Johnson,  makes  a 
mockery  of  his  alleged  economy  program 
and  his  war  on  poverty. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  10433)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1965.  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  Is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  In  the  Record  on  the  bill 
just  passed,  and  also  on  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  COTTON  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  express  the  hoi>e  that  the 
House  may  be  able  to  take  up  and  pass 
In  the  near  future  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  6196.  Favorable  action 
on  this  measure  is  needed  urgently  and 
immediately.  It  will  serve  the  Interests 
of  the  Goverrunent,  of  consumers,  of  In- 
dustry, and  of  farmers. 

I  would  like  now  to  speak  about  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to  cot- 
ton. This  part  of  the  bill  Is  based  largely 
upon  the  provisions  contained  in  the  bill 
when  it  was  passed  by  the  House  last 
December.  The  Senate  has  added  one 
Important  feature  known  as  the  domestic 
allotment  choice  program,  which  In  my 
opinion  greatly  Improves  the  bill.  Under 
this  choice  program,  cotton  producers 
who  choose  voluntarily  to  limit  their  pro- 
duction to  their  share  of  the  domestic 
market  for  cotton  will  receive  price  sup- 
port at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  15  percent 
above  the  regular  support  rate.  The 
bin  fixes  the  regular  support  rate  for 
1964  at  30  cents  per  pound,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  anticipat- 
ing that  the  additional  support  for  farm- 
ers making  the  domestic  allotment 
choice  would  be  3  ¥2  cents.  This  higher 
rate  of  support — a  total  of  33^2  cents  a 
poimd — on  the  smaller  acreage  would 
make  It  possible  substantially  to  reduce 
excessive  cotton  production  and  at  the 
same  time  maintain  net  farm  Income. 

It  Is  imperative  that  the  present  law 
be  changed  to  prevent  further  buildups 
In  surplus  cotton  stocks.  There  is  no 
way  that  this  buildup  can  be  stopped 
imder  present  law  imless  It  be  by  lowering 
the  support  price  to  disastrously  low 
levels.  Over  a  period  of  a  few  years, 
even  this  would  not  do  the  job.  The 
acreage  allotment  for  the  1963  crop  was 
fixed  at  the  statutory  mlnlmimi  of  16 
million  acres.  Nevertheless,  the  carry- 
over Is  Increasing  about  2  million  bales. 
This  is  because  of  a  phenomenal  Increase 
in  average  yields  per  acre — 524  povmds 
in  1963  compared  with  the  highest  pre- 
vious yield  of  466  pounds  In  1958.  The 
carryover  Is  now  about  13  million  bales, 
almost  twice  as  much  as  It  should  be. 
How  can  the  taxpayers  go  on  financing 
such  a  load? 

The  2  million  bale  Increase  In  carry- 
over this  year  Is  costing  the  Government 
over  $300  million  because  there  Is  no 
place  for  that  cotton  to  go  except  Into 
Government  hands  under  the  price  sup- 
port program.  This  cotton  Is  costing  the 
Goverrunent  $160  a  bale,  and  there  is  no 
way  In  the  world  that  the  Government 
can  get  Its  money  back  out  of  this  cot- 
ton until  the  law  Is  changed  so  that  stocks 
can  begin  to  go  down  instead  of  up.  If 
the  domestic  allotment  choice  plan  Is 
adopted,  production  will  be  decreased  be- 
low demand,  and  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  can  then  begin  to  use  Its 
present  stocks  to  help  meet  the  costs  of 
the  cotton  program  instead  of  adding 
more  and  more  to  its  stocks  tintll  pro- 
gram costs  become  completely  unman- 
ageable. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  the  best  prac- 
tical answer  to  the  many  problems  which 
beset  the  cotton  Industry-  It  will  elim- 
inate the  Inexcusable  Inequity  of  the  two- 
price  system  under  which  domestic  cotton 
users  have  to  pay  one-third  again  as 
much  for  raw  cotton  as  their  foreign 
competitors.  The  elimination  of  this  In- 
equity will  benefit  not  only  American  in- 
dustry and  American  labor.  It  will  also 
benefit  American  consiuners  and  Amer- 
ican farmers.  The  lower  cost  of  cotton 
will  make  it  more  competitive  with  syn- 
thetic fibers  and  Imported  textiles  and 
win  result  in  increasing  the  use  of  cot- 
ton. This  is  essential  to  the  long-range 
health  of  the  cotton  Industry  all  the  way 
from  producer  to  consumer.  Unless  cot- 
ton Is  kept  competitive,  its  markets  will 
be  lost,  and  there  will  be  no  outlet  for  the 
production  of  cotton  farmers. 

The  equalization  of  raw  cotton  costs 
for  domestic  users  will  be  achieved  by 
equalization  payments  made  in  kind  with 
stocks  of  cotton  now  in  Government 
hands.  By  this  means,  siuplus  cotton 
will  be  put  to  Its  best  possible  use.  Stor- 
age charges  and  other  carrying  charges 
will  be  reduced  from  their  present  level 
of  some  $90  million  a  year.  Taking  into 
account  these  savings  and  the  lower  ac- 
quisition costs  under  the  price  support 
program,  as  well  as  sJl  payments  which 
would  be  made  under  the  cotton  program 
In  this  bill  to  farmers  as  well  as  others, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates 
that  expenditures  for  the  1964  crop  of 
cotton  under  this  bill  will  be  $118  million 
less  than  they  would  be  imder  present 
law.  In  short,  the  cotton  provisions  of 
HJl.  6196,  as  amended  by  the  Senate, 
would  accomplish  the  following  objec- 
tives: 

First.  It  would  eliminate  the  inequity 
of  the  two-price  cotton  system. 

Second.  It  would  increase  the  use  of 
cotton  by  reducing  the  price  of  cotton 
consiuned  In  the  United  States. 

Third.  It  would  reduce  Government 
expenditures. 

Fourth.  It  would  reduce  surplus  cot- 
ton stocks. 

Fifth.  It  would  maintain  cotton  pro- 
ducer Income.  Gross  farm  Income  from 
cotton  would  be  reduced  somewhat,  but 
net  Income  would  be  sllghty  higher. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
msm. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Of  course,  the  gen- 
tleman knows  that  quite  some  time  ago 
the  House  of  Representatives  did  pass 
a  cotton  bill.  The  bill  was  sent  to  the 
other  body.  There  were  two  amend- 
ments in  the  bill — one  known  as  the 
Mclntlre  amendment  which  imdertook 
to  bring  about  certain  reductions  in  the 
support  prices  for  cotton  and  the  other 
which  I  think  was  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jokes]  which 
undertook  to  provide  a  fair  compensa- 
tion for  the  real  differential,  and  not  just 
some  artificial  figure. 

Now,  as  the  gentleman  I  am  sure 
knows,  when  the  bill  went  to  the  other 
body,  both  of  those  amendments  were 
taken  out  of  the  bill.  In  addition,  a 
wheat  bill  which  had  never  been  re- 
ported, before  that  action  was  taken  in 
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the  other  body,  by  our  Committee  on 
A^culture,  was  added  in  the  other  body. 
Do  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  say 
in  line  with  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  was  made  the  other  day.  and 
as  I  understand  it  a  rule  Is  being  asked 
for.  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
now  must  without  regard  to  what  has 
been  done  In  the  other  body,  put  its 
stamp  of  approval  on  what  w«»s  H-^ne  in 
the  other  body  without  committee  hear- 
ings and  without  adequate  consideration 
or  any  opportunity  at  all  to  consider  the 
matter  for  amendment  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman,  and  of  course  he  has  asked  a 
multiple-type  question.  I  would  advise 
him  that  the  bill  which  comes  back  to  the 
House  has  eliminated  the  Mclntire 
amendment,  and  that  is  one  of  the  mat- 
ters about  which  the  gentleman  spoke; 
but  it  fixes  the  regvilar  support  rates  for 
1964  cotton  at  30  cents  per  pound.  This, 
certainly,  is  a  step  in  the  direction  to- 
ward wlilch  the  gentleman   thinks  we 

should  go. 

The  gentleman  knows  as  well  as  I  do 
what  the  practical  situation  Is.  We  are 
are  up  against  the  planting  season.  We 
have  to  move.  The  gentleman  knows 
the   legislative    situation   in    the   other 

body. 

The  gentleman  knows  also  that  the 
Committee  on  Agricultvu-e  has  reported 
a  bill,  so  far  as  wheat  is  concerned, 
which  substantially  embodies  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  pertaining  to  wheat. 

This  matter.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  been 
before  the  House  time  after  time.  The 
same  principle  has  been  before  the  House 
on  feed  grains  and  other  matters.  This 
is  not  a  new  area.  This  is  a  practical 
way  of  meeting  a  practical  situation. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  say  again  that  the 
matter  of  wheat  legislation  has  been  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  ever  since 
the  farmers  voted  down  the  wheat  ar- 
rangement They  voted  it  down  by  a 
substantial  vote. 

Nothing  has  happened  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  respect  to 
wheat  legislation. 

I  say  parenthetically  that  a  great 
many  of  us  were  urging  that  some  at- 
tention be  given  to  the  matter  of  legis- 
lation in  this  area.  Nothing  was  done 
about  it  until  the  other  body  brought 
out  a  wheat  bill  and  attached  It  to  a  cot- 
ton bill. 

It  is  true  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, after  that  action  was  taken,  as 
I  understand  it.  did.  on  a  straight  party- 
line  vote,  report  substantially  the  same 
8ort  of  bill,  with  all  amendments  fore- 
closed and  no  opportunity  In  the  com- 
mittee for  adequate  consideration. 

To  me  that  leaves  open  to  question 
the  proposition  about  why  the  majority 
leadership — the  majority  in  charge  of 
this  session  of  Congress,  in  this  Congress 
and  In  the  House  of  Representatives — 
did  not  see  to  it,  after  proper  considera- 
tion by  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, that  wheat  legislation  was  pre- 
sented.   We  do  not  have  it  at  this  time. 


certainly,  as  a  matter  of  fair  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recognize  the  urgency 
involved.  I  am  one  who  has  been  talk- 
ing about  the  urgency  and  who  has  urged 
that  action  be  taken.  But  no  action  has 
been  taken. 

Now.  because  the  other  body  is  engaged 
in  a  filibuster,  are  we  to  take  a  wheat 
bill  which  has  been  turned  down  by  the 
farmers  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  can- 
not prevail  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, considered  under  a  nile  which 
would  not  permit  us  to  cross  a  "t"  or  dot 

an  -i"? 

Mr.  ALBE31T.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must 
say  to  the  gentleman  that,  in  the  first 
place,  this  matter  has  been  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  The 
committee  has  a  Subconmiittee  on  Wheat 
which  has  been  working  on  wheat  legis- 
lation since  last  summer.  More  recently, 
beginning  in  Deceniber  and  continuing 
in  January,  the  subcommittee  has  held 
hearings  at  which  all  farm  organiza- 
tions—all interested  parties— have  had  a 
chance  to  testify.  They  have  held  a 
number  of  executive  sessions. 

Over  and  beyond  that,  the  gentleman 
is  arguing  against  himself.  The  gentle- 
man is  saying  that  he  has  been  asking  for 
action  for  all  this  time.  Whether  action 
should  have  been  taken  in  September  or 
whether  it  should  be  taken  in  March  is 
one  question:  but  whether  we  should  or 
should  not  act  now  is  the  important 
question. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  When  I  say  that  ac- 
tion should  have  been  taken  in  respect  to 
wheat,  I  stand  by  that  statement.  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  say  that  this  is 
the  sort  of  action  we  should  take,  be- 
cause it  is  the  sort  of  action  that  the 
farmers  themselves  turned  down. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  as 
wrong  about  that  as  he  has  ever  been  in 
his  life — and  he  is  seldom  wrong  about 
anything. 

The  program  which  the  farmers  turned 
down  was  a  compulsory  program,  a  very 
strct  and  stringent  program.  This  is  a 
100-percent  voluntary  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  will  leave  the  deci- 
sion to  every  individual  farmer  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is  needed  legislation,  and  the 
House  should  move  to  act  upon  it. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.     The  gentleman 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Does  the  gentleman 
dispute  the  last  question  I  asked,  that  Is, 
that  there  is  no  similarity  between  this 
legislation  and  the  program  which  the 
farmers  turned  down?  Does  the  gentle- 
man say  that  a  farmer  has  to  comply 
with  quotas  or  that  there  are  quotas  or 
that  the  farmer  will  be  penalized  under 
this  program? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  The  bill  that  wiU  be 
before  us  is  a  voluntary  compulsory  bill, 
if  you  please.  It  Is,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, the  same  legislation  which  the 
farmers  rejected. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  To  what  penalties  does 
the  gentleman  refer? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Penalties  on  those  who 
refuse  to  comply  for  one  thing  and  the 
compulsion  to  purchase  certificates.  The 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  is  the  ma- 


jority leader  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives.   Naturally,  we  expect  him  to  up- 
hold the  honor,  integrity,  and  dignity  of 
the  House.    I  am  not  charging  that  the 
gentleman  is  not  doing  so. 
Mr.  ALBERT.    I  hope  not. 
Mr.  HOEVEN.    Under  the  loose  rule  of 
germaneness  In  the  Senate  they  have 
placed  a  wheat  rider  on  a  cotton  bill, 
which  cotton  bill,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, should  go  to  conference,  and  we 
are  ready  to  have  It  go  to  conference,  if 
separated  from  the  wheat  section  of  the 
bill.    But  now,  under  the  procedure  pro- 
posed  to   accept   the   wheat   rider,   the 
leadership  apparently  wants  to  shove  the 
wheat    section    of    the    bill    down    our 
throats  without  giving  the  House  an  op- 
portunity to  debate  the  bill  or  to  even 
amend  it.     This  is  a  refiection  on  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  virtually 
an  insult.    Something  like  this  should  not 
be  permitted  regardless  of  the  merits  of 
the  legislation  involved. 

Mr.  ALBE31T.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  dis- 
agree with  my  distinguished  friend,  with 
whom  I  served  on  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture for  many  years.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  House  to  take  care  of  the 
business  of  the  country.  There  is  urgent 
business  in  the  area  of  wheat  and  cotton 
legislation  now  before  the  House. 

Mr.    HOEVEN.    Will    the   gentleman 
yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  ALBERT.    Yes.    I  yield. 
Mr.   HOEVEN.    The  gentleman  may 
recall  that  after  the  wheat  referendum 
was  defeated   last  year,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  engaged  in  a  colloquy  with 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.    The  majority  leader 
at  that  time  read  a  statement  deploring 
the  fact  that  the  referendum  had  been 
defeated  and.  rather  positively,  told  the 
House  that  there  would  be  no  new  wheat 
legislation.     There  were  some  25  wheat 
bills  introduced  by  the  minority  Mem- 
bers  of   the   House   of   Representatives 
at  about  that  time,  but  they  received  no 
committee  attention  whatsoever.    In  that 
colloquy  after  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  had  made  his  statement,  the 
gentleman    from    Iowa    predicted    that 
there  would  be  new  wheat  legislation  and 
that  the  majority  would  be  falling  all 
over  themselves  to  present  legislation  to 
the    House.      Now    my    prediction    has 
come  true.     The  majority  leader  chal- 
lenged my  statement  by  saying.  "You 
do   not   mean  to   include   the  majority 
leader."  and  I  said.  "That  remains  to  be 
seen."  and  the  record  will  so  show. 

Mr  ALBERT.  I  do  not  think  the  ma- 
jority has  been  falling  all  over  itself. 
I  think  it  would  have  been  better  had 
the  farmers  approved  the  referendum, 
but  we  are  facing  a  situation  now  in 
which  the  price  of  wheat  is  going  down 
and  the  supply  of  wheat  is  going  up.  I 
think  the  gentleman,  who  is  a  friend  of 
the  farmers,  will  Join  with  me  in  saying 
that  when  we  face  a  situation  as  im- 
portant as  this,  we  should  face  up  to  It. 
Mr.  HOEVEN.  As  far  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  is  concerned,  he  sUnds 
on  principle  and  is  not  Interested  in  po- 
Utlcal  expediency.  I  am  very  Jealous  of 
the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  I  think  this  pro- 
cedure is  absolutely  wrong  and  immoral. 


and  serioxosly  reflects  on  the  honor  and 
integrity  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  So  is  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  Jealous  of  our  rights  and 
prerogatives? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  being  asked  to  take  the 
wheat  bill  without  having  a  chance  to 
debate  it  or  amend  it.  This  is  absolutely 
wrong.  It  is  intolerable  and  should  not 
be  permitted,  and  I  am  amazed  that  the 
majority  leader  would  be  a  party  to  such 
procedure. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman's  defi- 
nition of  morality  is  a  very  strange  one. 
There  is  nothing  immoral  about  facing 
up  to  the  responsibilities  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  find  ourselves. 
I  did  not  add  the  wheat  bill  to  the 
cotton  bill.     The  Hoiise  did  not  do  it. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  know  that.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  we  should  bow  to 
the  other  body  without  a  struggle. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  But  we  do  face  the  sit- 
uation where  legislation  is  needed  in 
both  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  had  planned  to 
speak  mainly  to  the  cotton  provisions  of 
this  bill  today,  and  I  did,  I  will  say  that 
I  do  favor  the  wheat  section  of  the  bill 
as  reported.  It  is  a  voluntary  section, 
but  the  gentleman  knows  and  I  know 
that  on  the  matter  to  which  I  have  ad- 
dressed myself  today,  namely,  the  cotton 
situation,  we  have  about  the  most  unfair 
situation  as  pertains  to  our  own  mills 
that  we  have  ever  had  in  any  program, 
when  our  mills  have  to  pay  SVi  cents 
more  a  pound  here  than  foreign  mills 
pay  for  our  own  American -produced  cot- 
ton. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 


WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
fdr  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  message  on  poverty  should  be 
of  particular  interest  to  citizens  of  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District,  combining 
as  our  district  does  substantial  interests 
of  rich  and  poor,  urban  and  rural,  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural,  white  and 
Negro. 

It  Is,  in  truth,  a  cross  section  of  the 
Nation,  and  the  problems  of  the  very 
poor  are  fully  evident  to  anyone  who  will 
but  see. 

For  several  years  now,  community 
leaders  have  sought  constructive  means 
of  raising  living  standards  among  fam- 
ilies beset  with  the  multiple  problems  of 
unemployment,  illiteracy,  broken  homes, 
juvenile  delinquency,  poor  housing  and 
Tpoor  health. 

The  Community  Council  of  the 
Atlanta  Area,  Inc.,  has  coordinated  this 
effort.  In  a  remarkably  short  time,  it  has 
developed  Invaluable  experience  in  this 
field  I  recently  requested  a  brief 
r^sum^  of  Its  concept  of  effective  means 
to  eliminate  poverty.    The  response  dis- 


closes that  practical,  down-to-earth  ap- 
proach which,  alone,  can  succeed.  It  Is 
of  importance  to  everyone  who  is  Inter- 
ested in  the  war  on  poverty,  and  I  ask 
that  It  be  Included  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

commtjnttt  council  of  thb 

Atlanta  Area,  Inc., 
Atlanta,  Ga..  March  9,  1964. 
Hon.  Crakles  LoNosTRErr  Weltnkk, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Charles:  You  requested  several 
pages  of  written  material  discussing  the  ob- 
servations and  Judgments  which  we  have 
made  in  working  with  dependent  families. 

As  you  know,  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
neighborhood  program  Is  to  develop  more 
effective  methods  of  breaking  cycles  of  public 
dependency.  Since  we  obviously  do  not  have 
the  answer  to  so  complex  a  problem,  we  have 
been  attempting  to  explore  a  variety  of 
somewhat  unorthodox  techniques.  Working 
at  the  neighborhood  level  with  people  whose 
problems  run  the  gamut  of  hiiman  dilemma, 
we  have  taken  a  critical  look  at  the  array 
of  public  and  private  agency  services  as  seen 
by  the  fellow  who  has  the  problem.  Prom 
this  vantage  point  the  services  look  much 
different.  For  those  suffering  the  handicaps 
Incident  to  poverty  and  deprevlatlon,  few 
opportunities  are  to  be  seen. 

Many  local,  State,  and  national  services, 
private  and  public,  are  Inadequate  to  deal 
with  the  poverty  and  the  near-poverty  group. 
Occupational  retraining  programs,  training 
for  low-skilled  service  Jobs,  understanding 
teachers  and  compatible  school  programs, 
counseling  programs  for  families  and  young- 
sters. Increased  Job  opportunities  for  minor- 
ity peoples  and  better  housing  for  those  who 
do  not  qualify  for  public  bousing  under  cxir- 
rent  policies  would  be  more  helpful  right 
now  to  disadvantaged  families  than  many 
of  the  conununlty  services  which  now  absorb 
large  amounts  of  the  community  budget. 

Services  for  the  most  part  are  poorly  de- 
signed for  people  who  lack  sufficient  strength 
or  personal  resources.  Most  community 
agencies  demand  that  the  person  needing  a 
service  come  to  them :  the  convenience  of  the 
agency  has  a  higher  priority  than  does  de- 
livery of  the  service.  Some  agencies  require 
qualifications  before  service  can  be  rendered. 
This  eliminates  many  members  of  Impover- 
ished families.  Frequently  unacquainted 
with  urban  life  and  In  alien  surroundings, 
even  those  who  make  sincere  efforts  to  use 
conununlty  services  to  Improve  their  situa- 
tion too  often  meet  defeat. 

Education  for  deprived  families  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  The  parents  are  often 
poorly  educated  and  indifferent  to  the  value 
of  education.  Their  children  are  frequently 
too  poorly  prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of 
elementary  school.  Many  never  learn  to 
read  properly  and  their  school  careers  be- 
come marked  with  poor  attendance,  poor 
achievement,  and  early  dropouts.  The  adults 
fair  little  better.  There  are  few  accessible 
resources  where  adults  can  Improve  their 
basic  education. 

The  nature  of  the  unemployment  problem 
is  unique.  Lacking  Job  skills  and  good  work 
experience  they  are  unable  to  find  employ- 
ment. Frequently  they  do  not  know  that  a 
State  employment  service  exists.  Those  who 
find  their  way  to  the  employment  agency 
have  difficulty  completing  the  Initial  appli- 
cation forms  and  interpreting  to  the  Inter- 
viewers the  job  skills  which  they  may 
possess.  For  those  who  eventually  reach  a 
prospective  employer  the  obstacles  become 
greater.  Few  are  able  to  complete  the  com- 
pany's emplojrment  application  or  to  articu- 
lately explain  their  work  background  to  the 
employer.  Those  unemployed  seldom  find 
Jobs.  Those  who  do  too  often  earn  less  than 
a  living  wage. 


Few  are  able  to  participate  in  vocational 
training    programs    which    might    substan- 
tially   increase    their     earning    power.     The 
Federal  programs  under  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment Act  are  too  Infrequent  and   up 
until  now  have  been  too  restrictive.     Appli- 
cants   were    required    to    make    acceptable 
scores  on  aptitude  tests  and  possess  up   to 
high    school    education.     On    more    recent 
manpower    development    training    programs 
the  entrance  requirements  have  been  sub- 
stantially lowered.     However,  the  period  be- 
tween the  time  the  proposal   is  submitted 
and  its  availability  as  a  reality  is  too  long. 
One  proposal  relating  to  the  hospital  indus- 
try for  low-pay,  low-skill  personnel  was  sub- 
mitted   to   the    State    vocational    education 
department  in  early  December.     It  has  not 
been   released.     Another   proposal    Involving 
about  1.300  youth  and  adults  and  22  various 
occupations  was  submitted  in  early  January 
and  is  still  under  consideration  at  the  State 
vocational    education    office.      Such    delays 
make  it  Impossible  for  adults  or  youth  to 
wait  for  these  training  opportunities:    fur- 
thermore, the  training  grants  are  in  general 
too  small  to  sustain  a  family  for  the  training 
period.     At  present,  the  average  weekly  pay- 
ment for  adult  heads  of  households  is   ap- 
proximately $28  per  week.     This  must  not 
only  pay  the  trainee's  daily  expenses,  it  must 
also  support  his  family.     Some  training  pro- 
grams are  52   weeks  in  duration.     A  family 
of  four  cannot  live  on  $28  per  week  for  a 
lengthy  oerlod. 

The  effective  selection  of  deprived  youth 
for  vocational  training  is  difficult.  Many  do 
not  read  well  enough  to  complete  the  apti- 
tude test.  The  tjrpical  dropout  has  been  out 
of  school  for  a  year  or  more,  has  not  been 
able  to  find  work  or  has  worked  sporadically 
on  menial  jobs  for  short  duration.  He  sel- 
dom knows  what  he  wants  to  do.  Indis- 
criminate placement  in  vocational  training 
is  apt  to  result  in  failure.  We  need  to  ex- 
periment with  various  programs.  Perhaps  a 
public  works  program  for  youth  to  give  them 
some  work  experience  would  be  a  good  be- 
ginning; also,  on-the-job  training  for  youth 
and  adults  where  the  financial  risk  Is  shared 
with  the  employer.  Youth  can  be  paid  up  to 
$15  per  week  on  Military  Defense  Training 
Act  projects.  While  this  is  sufficient  to  pay 
bare  expenses,  it  does  not  permit  any  money 
for  clothes  or  other  items  which  generally 
are  necessary  for  youth  from  deprived  back- 
grounds. 

Where  marital  or  emotional  problems  exist 
among  low-income  families,  few  resources 
are  available.  Low-income  families  with 
marital  problems  ordinarily  are  not  accepted 
as  clients  by  private  family  casework  agen- 
cies. In  general  such  people  are  regarded 
as  being  "not  amenable  to  treatment,"  "un- 
cooperative," "poorly  motivated."  These 
people  seem  to  regard  the  impersonal,  pro- 
fessional attitude  of  the  caseworker  or  psy- 
chiatrist as  being  tmfriendly.  It  is  q\iite 
likely  that  they  are  not  able  to  accept  or 
understand  the  sophisticated  relationship 
which  generally  exists  between  the  middle- 
class  client  and  the  therapist. 

Medical  Ueatment  for  health  problems  Is 
a  critical  need.  At  present  those  who 
qualify  as  indigents  are  treated  as  clinic 
patients  at  Grady  Hospital.  Transportation 
becomes  an  immense  problem.  A  mother 
with  small  children  must  travel  by  bus. 
This  frequently  means  that  the  mother  of 
six  and  one  sick  child  must  carry  all  the 
children  by  bus  to  Grady,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$3.50.  More  often,  it  means  the  sick  chUd 
stays  home  without  receiving  treatment. 
Others  are  too  sick  to  travel  and  do  not  go 
at  all.  And  still  others  are  not  quite  poor 
enough  to  qualify  as  medically  indigent  at 
Grady,  but  lack  the  personal  Income  to  pui- 
chase  private  medical  help.  Poor  health  is 
a  significant  factor  In  both  the  job  place- 
ment and  job  performance  of  low-Income 
family  members. 
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Adequate  houalng  U  almoet  nonexistent. 
Public  housing  Is  not  able  to  accommodate 
the  majority  of  the  socially  dependent  fami- 
lies Many  reside  In  old  homes  which  have 
been  turned  Into  apartments.  Rents  aver- 
age around  $23  per  week  for  a  three-  or  four- 
room  apartment.  For  some,  their  total 
monthly  Income  Is  less  than  $100.  The 
maTimiim  payment  to  any  family  on  welfare 
U  $134  per  month.  A  mother  and  two  chil- 
dren under  ADC  received  only  $84  per  month. 
The  famines  In  poverty  are  female-cen- 
tered. Women  are  the  heads  of  households 
In  a  majority  of  homes,  a  fact  which  com- 
pounds the  problem.  They  are  unable  to 
accept  employment  which  pays  $40  to  $60  a 
week  when  the  cost  of  child  care  averages 
$20  or  $25  a  week.  They  are  unable  to  par- 
ticipate in  vocational  training  under  man- 
power development  training  when  the 
rnarimum  grant  U  only  $28  and  the  cost  of 
child  care  U  $20  or  $25  a  week. 

When  there  Is  an  adult  male  In  the  dis- 
advantaged home,  the  woman  usually  carries 
the  load.  Inadequacy  of  the  male  0«ur«  Is 
a  frequent  cause  of  the  family  being  in  Its 
poor  sute  of  affairs.  Sporadic  employment 
of  the  male,  poor  education,  poor  Job  skills, 
low  tolerance  toward  everyday  fruatraUons. 
excessive  and  frequent  use  of  alcohol  and 
narcoUcs.  and  InabUlty  to  discipline  himself 
to  a  regvdar  time  schedule  thrust  upon  the 
female  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the 
family  going.  The  level  at  which  the  family 
exists  depends  largely  upon  the  strength  of 
the  female  and  her  personal  ability  to  be 
xnotber  and  father,  wage  earner,  etc. 

Many  family  members  are  In  frequent 
conflict  with  the  law.  They  are  often  ar- 
rested, charged,  tried,  and  sentenced  on  mis- 
demeanor and  felony  charges  without  legal 
counsel.  ThU  often  leads  to  miscarriage  of 
Justice. 

These  comments  were  not  Intended  ss  an 
indictment  of  the  existing  agencies.  They 
do  indeed  jKtJvide  a  very  valuable  and  needed 
service  for  the  majority  ot  the  population. 
However,  In  my  opinion,  they  are  not  struc- 
tured to  deal  with  the  unique  and  deviant 
problems  ot  the  poverty  class. 

The  objectives  of  the  neighborhood  pro- 
gram will  be  to  attempt  to  restruct\ire  the 
delivery  of  exisUng  services  by  the  large  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  to  more  adequately 
meet  the  needs  of  dependent  families  and 
to  create  new  service  opportunities  which 
may  be  lised  as  tools  when  working  with  s 
marginal  and  dependent  family.  In  addition. 
we  hope  to  create  a  mechanism  whereby  all 
of  these  services  oan  be  effectively  and  ©f- 
fldenUy  coordinated  at  the  delivery  or  client 
level. 

The  various  pilot  progranw  which  we  hope 
to  develop  will  emphasize  opportunities  for 
self-improvement  rather  than  handouts 
which  we  feel  destroy  dignity  and  self-esteem 
and  foster  dependency. 

A    great    many    seeminjfly    unanswerable 
questions  miist  be  explored.     The  explora- 
tion   will    be    action-oriented    experiments 
rather  than  theoretical  research.    The  focus 
will  be   on  prevention   and  directed  at  the 
ohildren    at    dependent    and    disadvantaged 
families   who   themselves   have   not  yet   be- 
come dependent.    Emphasis  will  be  on  school 
preparation,   elementary   school   curriculum, 
and  restructuring  of  high  school  curriculiom. 
However,  recognizing  that  the  family  unit 
must  be  strengthened,  a  variety  of  experi- 
mental programs  will  be  designed  to  assist 
all    family    members.      These    will    seek    to 
aroxise  faith  and  rekindle  the  confidence  of 
parents,  to  help  each   individual  develop  a 
sense  of  identity  with  hU  church,  school,  and 
community  and  to  restore  and  spark  Indi- 
vld\ial    motivation   for    Improving   one's   lot 
In  life.     A    list  of  the  proposed  pilot  pro- 
grams which   are  being  considered  follows: 
(a)   Specialized    kindergarten    which    em- 
phasizes school  preparation. 
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(b)  Specialized  elementary  school  with  a 
unique  curriculum  restructured  to  permit 
each  student  to  participate  at  his  own  readi- 
ness level.  EmphasU  will  be  placed  on  read- 
ing. 

(c)  A  comprehensive  high  school  program 
which  offers  a  curriculum  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  wide  range  of  opportunities  Including 
vocational  as  well  as  academic  programs. 

(d)  A  modified  community  school  program 
which  permits  and  encourages  the  use  of 
the  school  facilities  for  evening  adult  educa- 
tion courses,  vocational  training  programs, 
and  a  wide  range  of  other  adult  and  youth 
training  opportunities. 

(e)  An  employment  program  which  pro- 
vides at  the  nelghtxjrhood  level  an  Intensive 
program  of  Job  counseling.  Job  development, 
referral  to  vocational  training  and  followup 
with  employers  and  employees  to  docrmient 
the  problems  encountered  in  making  success- 
ful placements  of  the  difBcult-to-place  group. 

(f)  A  preschool  day  care  center  to  give 
specialized  attention  to  the  preparation  of 
children  who  are  too  cultiirally  retarded  to 
cope  with  the  demands  of  elementary  school. 
A  highly  structured  scientific  effort  will  be 
directed  at  the  adequate  preparation  of  these 
children  for  entrance  Into  scnool.  In  addi- 
tion, a  unique  day-care  facility  will  provide 
working  mothers  with  a  wholesome  and 
healthy  place  to  leave  their  children  while 
at  work  and  at  a  cost  which  leaves  enough 
take-home  pay  to  make  working  worthwhile. 

(g)  A  supervised  recreation  program  which 
makes  maximum  use  of  existing  facilities 
such  as  chvirches.  schooU.  and  other  buildings 
in  the  community  to  provide  supervised 
after-school    recreation    for    all    age    groups. 

(h)  A  family  counseling  service  for  dU- 
advantaged  families  which  offers  diagnostic 
and  treatment  services  for  all  family  mem- 
bers where  marital  or  emotional  problems 
are  present. 

(I)  A  task  force  of  volunteers  especially 
selected  and  trained  to  serve  in  a  support- 
ive capacity  in  various  education,  health, 
employment,  and  other  social  service  pro- 
grams, such  as  supervised  study  halls,  tutorial 
programs,  and  volunteer  motorcades  for 
health  needs. 

(J)  A  legal  counseling  program  to  provide 
Individuals  charged  with  both  civil  and 
criminal  offenses  with  adequate  legal  repre- 
sentation. 

(k)  A  health  program  to  experiment  with 
decentralized  clinic  operations  to  provide 
treatment  at  the  neighborhood  level. 

(1)  Experimental  case  aid  program  to  alle- 
viate the  shortage  of  trained  personnel. 
This  project  will  Include  recruitment,  train- 
ing, and  placement  of  selected  individuals 
In  semlprofesslonal  positions  in  a  variety  of 
service  areas  to  permit  agencies  to  expand 
their  programs  in  deprived  areas.  An  At- 
lanta Service  Corps. 

There  are  no  easy  answers.  We  will  never 
be  able  to  help  some  adults,  but  maybe  with 
their  children  or  grandchildren  we  can  make 
some  Impact.  Working  with  these  people 
Is  similar  to  working  with  alcoholics:  One 
must  expect  failure  and  many  false  starts 
without  giving  up  on  them.  They  need  per- 
sonal support,  a  friendly  ear,  acceptance. 
They  need  someone  who  cares  about  them 
and  their  problems.  Furthermore,  public 
policy  will  have  to  Include  the  concept  of 
permanent  dependency:  That  there  will  al- 
ways be  some  people  by  birth,  accident,  or 
personal  inability  who  wlU  have  to  be  car- 
ried by  the  general  public.  More  funds  will 
have  to  be  spent  to  help  disadvantaged  peo- 
ple as  well  as  build  courthouses,  stadiums, 
audltOTiums.  swimming  pooU.  and  provide 
"nice"  services  for  our  middle  and  upper 
socioeconomic  groups  If  the  extent  of  pov- 
erty is  to  be  controlled. 

This  has  been  a  rambling  letter  and  we 
have  attempted  merely  to  hit  the  highlights 
of  the   problems   as  they  appear  from   the 


neighborhood  level  and  to  give  you  at  least 
the  subject  areas  of  the  experimental  pro- 
grams which  are  being  considered. 

In  the  near  future  we  hope  to  have  a  com- 
pleted document  which  outiines  in  detail  the 
subsUntlve  content  of  the  various  proposed 
pUot  projects.  At  thU  time  we  would  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  visit  you  in  Wash- 
ington and  discuss  this  program  with  you. 

Again,  may  we  thank  you  for  your  interest 
and  if  we  can  provide  you  with  any  further 
Information  on  this  subject  we  shaU  be  de- 
lighted to  do  so. 

Best  regards,  

David  Bexcbxb, 
Neighborhood  Project  Director. 

DUANX    W.    BXCK. 

Executive  Director. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  CERTAIN 
MEMBERS  OP  THE  ARMED 
FORCES 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  24  I  introduced  for  appropri- 
ate reference  H.R.  10074,  "A  biU  to  amend 
chapter  53  of  tlUe  10.  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  medical  care  for  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  en- 
titled to  retired  or  retainer  pay,  or  equiv- 
alent pay,  and  who  served  on  active  duty 
for  at  least  90  days  during  time  of  war 
or  conflict,  and  their  dependents." 

This  bill  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  which  now  has  It 
under  consideration.  It  seems  appropri- 
ate at  this  time  to  comment  on  the  aim 
of  this  bill,  on  the  extent  of  its  possible 
application,  and  on  the  need  for  its  early 
enactment. 

First,  let  me  emphasize  that  the  blu 
would  make  only  a  minor  sonendment  to 
existing  law.  It  would  affect  only  a  few 
thousand  of  retired  service  people  whose 
age  already  averages  over  70  years.  It 
would  have  no  appreciable  effect  on  the 
current  cost  of  medical  care,  nor  on  the 
available  facilities  for  such  care. 

H.R.  10074  would  amend  the  present 
limitation  in  the  Medical  Care  Act  which 
limits  such  care  to  personnel,  and  their 
dependents,  who  have  had  8  years  or 
more  of  active  duty.  This,  of  course,  ex- 
cludes virtually  aU  reservists  retired  un- 
der tlUe  ni  of  PubUc  Law  810— section 
1331,  United  States  Code— since  8  years 
of  active  duty  would  exceed  the  com- 
bined period  during  which  this  Nation 
has  been  at  war  in  the  last  half  century, 
and  most  reservists  serve  on  active  duty 
only  In  wartime. 

H  R.  10074  would  provide  that  any  re- 
tired miUtary  personnel  who  have  per- 
formed substanUal  service  on  active  duty 
in  two  war  emergencies  will  be  deemed  to 
have  performed  the  eqvdvalent  of  the  8 
years  of  acUve  duty  prescribed  by  cur- 
rent law  It  is  estimated  that  this  would 
beneflt  perhaps  3,000  to  4,000  at  most 
who  are  now  retired,  who  served  at  least 
90  days  In  World  War  I.  and  again  at 
least  90  days  in  Worid  War  H  and/or 
Korea  and  whose  total  miliUry  service 
was  adequate  to  qualify  them  for  retire- 
ment under  existing  law. 


A  brief  review  of  the  history  of  the 
Medical  Care  Act  will  emphasize  the  Jus- 
tice and  also  the  urgency  of  HJl.  10074. 

When  the  Dependents  Medical  Care 
Act  was  enacted  into  law  on  June  7,  1956, 
as  Public  Law  84-569.  its  stated  purpose 
was  given  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  create  and 
maintain  high  morale  throughout  the  uni- 
formed services  by  providing  an  improved 
and  uniform  pwogram  of  medical  care  for 
meml>ers  of  the  uniformed  services  and  their 
dependents. 

The  original  bUl,  H.R.  9429,  in  the 
84th  Congress,  contained  no  limitation, 
as  passed  by  the  Senate,  which  would 
have  operated  to  prevent  the  benefits  of 
the  act  from  applying  to  all  retired  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services.  However, 
after  the  hearings  had  been  completed, 
and  while  the  bill  was  under  considera- 
tion in  conference,  the  terminology  used 
In  the  act  "retired  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service."  was  amended  to  exclude 
from  the  benefits  of  the  act  any  person 
retired  under  title  HI  of  Public  Law  810 
of  1948  who  had  served  less  than  8  years 
on  active  duty.  This  provision  was  thus 
inserted  into  the  act  at  a  time  when  re- 
buttal testimony  was  no  longer  possible. 
Once  adopted,  it  has,  of  course,  been 
very  dififlcult  to  remove,  despite  its  obvi- 
ous inequity  to  retired  reservists,  since 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  opix>sed 
revision  on  the  ground  of  a  dearth  both 
of  facilities  and  of  medical  personnel; 
which,  they  point  out,  are  barely  ade- 
quate to  care  for  the  present  patient  load. 
Nonetheless,  numerous  efforts  have  been 
made  either  to  amend,  modify,  or  re- 
move the  8-year  active  duty  limitation, 
the  effect  of  the  limitation  having  been 
to  exclude  from  the  benefits  of  the  act 
virtually  all  title  in  retirees. 

That  any  such  limitation  as  the  8- 
years"  active  duty  in  the  1956  act  is  im- 
duly  and  unfairly  restrictive  has  been 
long  recognized  by  the  Congress.  For 
example,  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  June  2,  1949,  in  its  Report 
No.  733  on  H.R.  5007,  which  became  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  said 
amongst  other  things : 

In  time  of  war  the  bulk  of  the  members  of 
the  Regular  Service  and  practically  all  of  the 
Reserves,  will  have  had  less  than  8  years  of 
service,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
establishing  unreasonable  standards  against 
which  disability  is  to  be  Judged. 

It  is  Clear  that  such  care  was  not  ex- 
ercised in  the  8-year  active  duty  limi- 
tation in  the  Medical  Care  Act  of  1956. 

That  the  Inequity  has  been  widely 
recognized  Is  evidenced  by  the  numerous 
efforts  made  to  correct  it.  Representa- 
tive Gttbser  in  H.R.  5245  and  H.R.  11208 
of  the  86th  Congress,  sought  to  modify 
the  exclusion  of  title  m  retirees  by 
amending  the  law  to  make  service  In  two 
World  Wars  equivalent  to  the  8  years  of 
active  duty.  Representative  Matthews 
Introduced  into  the  86th  Congress  H.R. 
2552,  to  reduce  the  8  years  requirement 
to  3  years,  which  still  would  have  limited 
the  benefits  to  those  with  a  substantial 
amount  of  wartime  service.  I  myself 
Introduced  Into  the  86th  Congress  H.R. 
1134,  which  would  have  Included  In  the 
qualifying  service  periods  of  active  duty 
for  training,  which  would  have  affected  a 


substantial  number  of  deserving  people 
beneficially.  Representative  Rivers  of 
South  Carolina  Introduced  Into  the  87th 
Congress  H.R.  4777,  which  would  have 
abolished  the  8-year  active  duty  limi- 
tation entirely,  and  would  thus  have  re- 
stored the  bill  to  Its  original  form. 

These  various  proposals  to  restore  to 
the  Dependents  Medical  Care  Act  a 
measure  of  the  equity  impaired  by  the 
8 -year  active  duty  limitation  have  been 
the  subject  of  extensive  study  during  the 
early  part  of  the  88th  Congress.  It  is 
recognized  that,  in  the  light  of  the 
dearth  of  medical  facilities  and  person- 
nel available  to  the  uniformed  services, 
the  complete  removal  of  the  active  duty 
limitation  as  proposed  by  Representative 
Rivers  of  South  Carolina  is  probably 
unrealistic. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  clearly  In- 
equitable to  wholly   deny   the  medical 
care  provided  by  the  act  to  virtually 
all    of    those    retired    under    title    m 
of    Public    Law    810,    since    there    are 
included   in    that   group   a   substantial 
number   of   persons   who    have    served 
their  country  in  time  of  war  In  more 
than    one    national    emergency,    who 
have   made    very    substantial    personal 
sacrifices  in  order  to  do  so,  and  whose 
advancing  age  as  well  as  whose  physical 
condition,  often  imptdred  by  their  war 
sei-vice,  renders  them  particularly  and 
peculiarly    deserving    of    consideration. 
It  should  also  be  recognized  that  there 
are  people  who  have  served  the  full  term 
of  wartime  hostilities  from  beginning  to 
end  of  World  War  I  plus  World  War  n, 
and  whose  active  duty  still  is  short  of  the 
8-year  limitation  provided  In  the  law  at 
the  present  time,  since  the  total  actual 
time  In  which  our  Nation  has  been  en- 
gaged in  wartime  hostilities  during  the 
lifetime  of  current  retirees  is  still  less 
than  the  8  years  sp>ecified  In  the  present 
law. 

To  grant,  therefore,  a  measure  of 
justice  to  the  most  deserving  of  the  re- 
tirees imder  title  in  of  the  1948  act.  and 
at  the  same  time  to  restrict  the  action 
taken  so  as  to  fall  within  the  available 
facilities,  medical  and  persormel.  In  the 
uniformed  services,  it  has  been  deemed 
advisable  to  propose  a  modification  of  the 
8-year  active  duty  limitation  such  as 
would  accord  the  benefits  of  the  act  to  the 
most  deserving  of  those  retirees.  These 
are  obviously  those  who  have  served  a 
substantial  £unount  of  time  in  each  of 
two  of  the  war  emergencies  In  which  the 
Nation  has  been  engaged  during  the  life- 
time of  currently  extant  military  re- 
tirees; that  is,  to  limit  It  to  those  who 
have  had  a  minimum  of  90  days  of  active 
duty  In  two  of  the  war  emergencies. 
World  War  I,  World  War  n,  and/or 
Korea. 

The  number  of  those  who  would  qual- 
ify for  the  medical  benefits  prescribed  by 
the  act.  In  the  light  of  this  limitation, 
is  relatively  small.  It  would  not  be  a 
burden  of  any  consequence  on  the  exist- 
ing medical  facilities  now  available  to 
the  services.  At  the  same  time.  It  would 
extend  the  benefits  of  the  act  to  a  small 
group  of  the  most  deserving  of  our  re- 
tired military  persormel  who  retired  im- 
der the  provisions  of  title  HI  of  the  1948 
act,  who  average  70  years  of  age  or  more, 


and  whose  dwindling  numbers  are  rapid- 
ly nearing  their  last  reward.  And  let  me 
emphasize  that,  to  qualify  under  my  bill, 
these  retired  military  people  must  first, 
be  already  retired  under  existing  law. 
and  second,  have  served  in  two  of  this 
Nation's  wars,  a  substantial  period  of 
time  in  each. 

Such.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  purpose  of 
H.R.  10074.  Its  enactment,  while  by  no 
means  accomplishing  the  full  measure  of 
justice  which  many  of  us  would  like  to 
see  accomplished,  would  nonetheles  go 
far  toward  tempering  the  most  drastic 
aspect  of  the  present  medicare  law.  Em- 
bodying as  it  does  so  modest  a  degree 
of  modification  of  existing  law,  and  lay- 
ing no  appreciable  additional  burden  on 
either  cost  or  facilities  in  medical  in- 
stallations, H.R.  10074  deserves  the  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  this  Congress. 


OVERKILL 


Mr.   STINSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
and  include  a  newspaper  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  on  the  subject  of  overkill  dur- 
ing the  last  couple  of  years.  I  believe 
that  the  Members  should  know  what  one 
of  the  foremost  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject has  to  say. 

I  am  inserting   an  article  from  Air 
Force  magazine  for  their  information: 

CinC  sac — On  Overiull 
(By  Gen.  Thomas  S.  Power,  Commander  In 
Chief,  Strategic  Air  Command) 
One  of  the  questions  I  am  asked  frequently 
is  whether  it  is  true  that,  as  is  sometimes 
claimed,  the  Strategic  Air  CcMnmand  plans 
to  overkill  its  targets. 

These  questions  are  occasioned  by  various 
statements  In  literature  and  the  press  to  the 
effect  that  our  strategic  strike  forces,  of 
which  SAC  is  the  major  component,  program 
more  weapons  against  their  assigned  targets 
than  are  needed  to  destroy  them.  The  point 
is  made  that  one  single  nuclear  bomb  or  mis- 
sile warhead  suffices  to  obliterate  any  target 
and  that  sending  more  than  one  nuclear 
weapon  against  a  target  constitutes  wasteful 
overkill,  that  Is,  planning  destruction  where 
there  is  nothing  left  to  destroy. 

Using  the  same  logic,  one  might  say  that 
It  is  wa8tef\il  to  put  more  than  one  pellet  in 
a  shotgun  shell  because,  after  all,  one  pellet 
in  the  heart  of  a  duck  or  pheasant  Is  enough 
to  kill  it,  and  there  is  no  sense  in  trying  to 
kill  it  more  than  once.  Of  course,  the  sole 
reason  why  there  are  several  dozen  pellets  in 
a  shell  is  to  Increase  the  probability  that  at 
least  one  will  And  Its  mark.  If  the  hunter 
could  predict  with  absolute  assurance  which 
of  the  many  pellets  would  be  the  fatal  one, 
he  could  leave  all  the  others  out  of  the  sheU. 
But  he  does  not  know,  all  he  knows  is  that 
the  multitude  of  pellets  in  his  shell  improves 
hU  chances  of  success.  WhUe  it  is  still  pos- 
sible that  none  of  those  pellets  will  hit  his 
prey,  it  is  normally  more  likely  that  more 
than  one  will  hit  it. 

ThU  is  essentially  the  principle  that  gov- 
erns the  targeting  of  our  nuclear  weapons. 
If  we  expect  our  strategic  capability  to  deter 
any  potential  aggressor,  we  must  keep  lilm 
convinced  that  we  can  counter  any  attack 
on  this  country  or  its  aUies  with  decisive  re- 
sults. What  counts,  therefore,  is  not  what 
we  believe  or  hope  our  weapons  can  do;  we 
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muat  make  certain  tiiat  theae  weapon*  wUl 
destroy  "any  aCTreasors  capacity  and  will  to 
wage  war"  and  convince  him  that  thU  la  pre- 
cisely what   would  happen  should  he  force 

war  upon  us. 

This  means  that.  In  our  targeting  under 
the  single  Integrated  operational  plan  for 
the  Nations  nuclear  strike  forces,  we  must 
ask  ourselves  two  questions : 

What  probability  of  deauuctlon  U  required 
for  any  particular  target? 

How  can  we  achieve  that  probability? 
Without  going  Into  details,  many  of  which 
necessarily  are  classified.  It  should  be  ex- 
pUlned  that  the  various  targeU  that  would 
have  to  be  attacked  under  specific  condlUons 
are  arranged  In  cwder  of  priority,  with  the 
highest  prlorlUes  assigned  to  those  targets 
which  pose  the  greatest  threat  to  American 
lives  and  property  and  to  our  allies.  It 
stands  to  reason  that,  the  higher  the  priority 
of  a  target,  the  greater  must  be  our  con- 
fidence that  we  can  destroy  It  If  we  must. 
In  other  words,  we  establish  the  desired  "kill 
probability"  for  different  targets  on  the  basis 
of  their  priority. 

Once  we  have  ascertained  what  degree  of 
assurance  Is  required  for  the  destruction  of 
a  target,  we  must  determine  the  type  and 
number  of  weapons  to  be  programed  against 
It.  Toward  thU  end  we  "war  game"  each 
weapon  system  that  Is  being  considered  for 
this  mission,  all  the  way  from  prelaunch  to 
detonation  of  the  weapon  We  take  Into 
account  the  possibility  that  this  weapon  sys- 
tem may  be  destroyed  before  It  can  be 
launched.  Its  chances  of  abort  on  the  ground 
or  In  the  air.  unfavorable  weather  condi- 
tions, enemy  action,  duds,  misses,  and  any 
other  factors  that  may  cause  the  mission 
to  fall.  In  this  manner  we  arrive  at  the 
probability,  expressed  In  terms  of  a  percent- 
age, for  a  particular  weapon  system  to  de- 
stroy a  particular  target  under  all  circum- 
stances. 

Let  us  assume  that,  in  a  speclHc  case,  we 
have  calculated  that  the  kill  probability  of 
a  missile  is  50  percent  which  means  that 
chances  of  success  and  failure  for  that  weap- 
on system  are  exactly  even.  If  the  target 
does  not  warrant  a  higher  kill  probability, 
we  will  program  no  more  than  one  weapon 
against  It.  But  If  the  target  demands  a 
higher  kill  probability,  we  must  plan  to  use 
at  least  two  weapons.  Assuming  again — 
strictly  for  the  sake  of  simplicity— that  each 
of  the  two  weapons  has  a  kill  probability  of 
50  percent,  mathematics  show  that  their 
combined  kill  probability  Is  not  100  percent 
but  75  percent  If  a  still  higher  assurance  of 
success  is  required.  It  Is  necessary  to  program 
additional  weapons.  (It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  this  entails  the  use  of  different 
weapon  systems  and  tactics  which  have  dif- 
ferent kill  probabilities.  Because  of  their 
variety,  they  seriously  compound  an  enemy's 
defense  problem  In  addition  to  Improving 
overall  chances  of  mission  success.) 

It  Is  true  that.  If  It  takes  several  weapons 
to  achieve  a  kill  probability  of.  say.  90  per- 
cent. It  Is  conceivable — although  highly  Im- 
probable— that  all  would  hit  the  target.  But 
there  also  remains  a  10-percent  probability 
that  none  of  them  will  hit.  leaving  a  poten- 
tially very  dangerous  target  Intact.  Hence 
the  expressed  concern  about  "overkilling" 
and  "needless  waste"  Is  utterly  unfounded 
and  baaed  on  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
vital  difference  between  a  "planned"  weapon 
and  a  "delivered"  weapon 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  the  "myth  of 
the  overkill"  will  persist  for  as  long  as  there 
are  people  who  accept  statistics  at  face  value 
without  troubling  to  examine  the  reasons 
behind  them.  They  fall  to  understand  that 
any  realistic  war  plan  requires  more  weapons 
than  would  be  needed  if  there  were  assurance 
that  each  and  every  one  would  destroy  Its 
assigned  target.  This  Is  not  a  matter  of 
waste  and  "overkill"  but  of  strengthening 
our  deterrent  and.  If  deterrence  should  fall. 
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of  mlnlmlalng  our  losses  and  the  danger  of 

defeat.  ^      ^^ 

We  are  playing  for  the  highest  stakes  there 
are  the  survival  of  our  country,  and  we  can- 
not afford  to  leave  the  continued  success  of 
our  deterrent  strength  to  chance  and  wish- 
ful thinking. 


A  COMMENTARY  UPON  THE  RETIRE- 
MENT OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
PRANK  J.   BECKER 


Mr.    PILLION.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  w8is  no  objection. 
Mr.   PILLION      Mr.   Speaker.   I   take 
this  occasion  to  express  my  deep  regret 
over  the  decision  of  our  distinguished 
colleague.  Frank  J.  Becker,  to  retire  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  term  of  ofBce. 

This  Nation,  this  Congress,  this  House, 
his  constituency,  can  ill  afford  to  lose  a 
Representative  who  so  honorably,  coura- 
geously and  eflectlvely  represented  them 
in  this  House. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  served  with 
him  in  the  Assembly  of  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  for  many  years.  His 
wisdom  and  ability  soon  earned  him  a 
high  position  of  leadership.  Under  his 
chairmanship,  the  military  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  were  revised,  and  the 
first  civil  defense  law  was  drafted  and 
enacted. 

During  his  12  years  of  service  in  this 
House.  Representative  Becker  interested 
himself  in  a  wide  range  of  legislative 
matters.  He  gave  special  attention  to 
the  military,  moral,  and  spiritual  defense 
of  this  country  against  the  incessant  at- 
tack by  the  Soviet-Communist  forces. 
He  has  had  a  clear  perception  of  the 
nature  and  the  weapons  by  which  the 
Communist  forces  infiltrate  and  under- 
mine governments  and  the  institutions 
of  the  free  world.  His  warnings,  his 
prophecies,  were  unheeded. 

Today's  critical  collapse  of  our  for- 
eign policies  around  the  world  in  the 
harvest  of  our  failure  to  look,  to  see.  to 
act  in  the  face  of  the  Soviet-Communist 
war  of  duplicity  and  destruction. 

Congressman  Becker  is  a  God-fearing, 
a  God-loving  man.  He  Is  devoted  to  his 
fine  family,  to  his  church,  to  this  Nation, 
to  his  fellow  men. 

He  has  never  hesitated  to  speak  out 
against  evil,  against  Injustice,  against 
those  legislative  proposals  that  were  in- 
valid, unjust,  or  uneconomic.  He  has  a 
keen  sense  of  righteousness. 

Congressman  Becker  will  leave  this 
Congress  with  the  highest  admiration 
and  respect  of  his  colleagues.  His  frank. 
sincere,  and  forthright  addresses  to  this 
House  will  long  ring  and  echo  in  this 
House. 

Frank  Becker  is  a  superior  individual, 
an  inspiring  leader  of  men.  Yet  his 
vision,  his  idealism,  was  always  tempered 
with  practical  solutions  for  the  strength- 
ening, the  unifying,  the  bettering  of  our 
people.  He  always  placed  the  security 
and  welfare  of  this  Nation  ahead  of  his 
own  sell-lnterest,  above  partisanship. 


My  deep  sorrow  over  the  retirement 
from  this  House  of  a  stanch  and  loyal 
personal  friend  and  leglslaUve  associate 
Is  shared  by  many  of  his  colleagues. 

The  Tablet,  published  in  Brooklyn, 
NY  Is  a  prominent  Catholic  weekly. 
Patrick  F.  Scanlon.  KSO.  Is  its  manag- 
ing editor.  _,,^     . 

On  March  5.  the  managing  editors 
column  of  this  newspaper  pubUshed  the 
following  appropriate  encomium  upon 
Representative  Frank  J.  Becker: 

CONOBESSMAN   BECKIB  SKEVID  H18  PkOFLB 

Well 


Many  will  read  with  regret  that  FaAint  A. 
Bbckex.  Representative  of  New  York's  Plfth 
Congressional  District.  Is  retiring  after  13 
years  of  service  at  Washington.  In  hU  pub- 
lic life,  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
character — eJways  conducting  himself  as  a 
representative  Christian  gentleman.  He  has 
been  an  intelligent  legislator,  faithful  to  his 
duties,  understanding  the  great  Issues  of  the 
day.  devoting  himself  wholeheartedly  to  hU 
country  and  lU  Constitution  with  fortitude, 
foresight  and  devotion.  He  has  promoted 
much  helpful  legislation  and  voiced  opposi- 
tion to  measures  and  movements  detrimental 
to  the  country  In  addition,  he  has  always 
been  available,  even  to  those  ouUlde  hU  dis- 
trict  who   sought   his   advice,   support,   and 

help.  ^  ^  ».. 

Two  projecu  In  particular  Interested  him 
recently  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  first  Is  a  constitutional  amendment  he 
championed  to  permit  prayer  In  public 
schools  and  second,  a  determination  to  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  goods  to  nations  dedicated  to 
destroying  the  United  States. 

In  reference  to  the  amendment.  Mr.  Beck- 
KB's  efforts  have  been  temporarily  thwarted 
by  Congressman  Emanuel  Cxllcb.  who  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
has  bottled  up  the  apjpeal  by  preventing 
hearings  or  action  on  It.  Undaunted.  Mr. 
Becker  has  started  the  long,  laborious,  and 
seldom  successful  task  of  securing  the  neces- 
sary 218  signatures  of  Members  of  the  House 
to  bring  the  amendment  out  of  committee, 
despite  Mr.  Ceixehs  opposition.  So  far  he 
has  145  signatures  and  several  more  may 
soon  come  as  the  House  Republican  policy 
committee  has  endorsed  the  amendment. 

With  regard  to  the  sending  of  goods  to 
foea  of  our  country.  Mr  Becker  has  been 
particularly  aroused  over  the  disgraceful  sale 
of  wheat  to  the  Soviet.  Recent  events  In 
this  sector  show  he  Is  on  the  right  track, 
for  the  deals  made  with  Russia  are  almost 
beyond  belief  because  of  the  stupidity  and 
chicanery  exercised  In  some  Ctovernment 
circles  The  Longshoremen's  Union  has 
helped  expose  this  doubledeallng. 

Mr  Becker  has  represented  far  more  peo- 
ple than  those  who  live  In  his  South  Nassau 
district.  He  has  earned  widespread  plaudits 
from  thousands  who  regret  that  he  Intends 
to  leave  Washington.  They  trust  his  future 
with  his  family  will  bring  him  success  and 
happiness,  and  they  share  the  hope  of  his 
friends  that  his  successor  may  continue  along 
the  path  of  duty  he  so  wisely  and  finely  laid 
out. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  APPALACHIA 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
March  5  issue  of  the  Johnstown  Tribune- 
Democrat  contained  a  column  which  I 


should  like  to  Insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  Written  by  the  distin- 
guished managing  editor,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Dressier,  it  pertains  to  a  subject  that 
has  been  making  popular  reading  since 
the  Federal  Government  set  up  a  special 
of&ce  to  find  ways  and  means  to  im- 
prove the  economy  of  cities  and  towns 
and  villages  down  through  a  stretch  of 
land  hereinafter  to  be  known  as  Appa- 
lachla. 

I  ask  every  Member  of  Congress,  par- 
ticularly those  whose  constituencies  are 
part  or  parcel  of  this  designated  area  of 
misfortune,  to  peruse  carefully  the  Dres- 
sier editorial.  It  does  not  in  any  way 
attempt  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the 
unemplosrment  problem  in  our  area,  yet 
it  exhibits  pride  in  the  advantages  that 
we  have  going  for  us  and  which  are  often 
overlooked  in  the  grim  summaries  that 
have  been  made  Into  national  sob  stories 
in  recent  months. 

Our  part  of  the  country  has  no  less 
potential  than  when  our  grandfathers 
first  began  to  set  up  western  Pennsyl- 
V8mla  as  the  hub  of  American  Industrial 
activity.  Our  natural  resources  are  still 
available  In  vast  quantity.  Although 
more  than  8  billion  tons  of  bituminous 
coal  have  been  removed  from  beneath 
our  State's  soil  In  two  centuries  of  min- 
ing, more  than  35  billion  tons  of  re- 
coverable reserves  remain.  We  have 
ample  water,  and  we  have  some  of  the 
best  farmlands  in  America.  Our  resort 
areas  are  outstanding,  and  each  year 
more  easterners  are  finding  central 
Pennsylvania's  skiing  slopes  an  xm- 
matched  winter  wonderland.  Despite 
the  phenomenal  population  growth  in 
the  West,  our  manufacturing  and  proc- 
essing plants  are  still  within  a  day's 
delivery  of  one-fourth  of  all  the  con- 
sumers in  the  Nation. 

God  has  given  a  generous  supply  of 
materials  for  our  use  in  the  pursuit  of 
a  full  existence,  and  fortunately  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  population  of 
our  area  is  able  to  live  in  comfort  and 
relative  prosperity.    On  the  other  hand 
there  is  no  denying  that  far  too  many  of 
our  citizens  are  without  emplosrment.    It 
is  Ironic  that  such  a  situation  exists  In 
a    region   of   plenty    when   business   is 
booming  for  just   about   everyone  and 
his  brother  In  regions  that  cannot  com- 
pare with  central  and  western  Pennsyl- 
vania in  natural  wealth.    Paychecks  are 
big  and  plentiful   in  States  that  even 
now  are  clamoring  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  to   get   fresh   water   to   their 
parched  soil.     It  Is  ironic  but  it  is  not 
mysterious,    for    the    Federal    Govern- 
ment's outlays  in  Its  defense  program 
are  almost  wholly  responsible  for  the 
new  prosperity  out  Texas  and  California 
way. 

Perhaps  the  answer  to  unemployment 
In  central  and  western  Permsylvania  is 
not  quite  as  mysterious  or  as  complicated 
or  intangible  as  some  of  our  Government 
experts  would  testify.  Defense  contracts 
could  summarily  and  without  delay  get 
any  number  of  our  people  back  to  work. 
If  Pennsylvania  were  to  receive  but  a 
tenth  of  the  outlay  that  is  going  to  Cali- 
fornia and  Texas,  there  would  be  very 
little  gloom  for  the  press  and  television 
industry  to  find  in  our  communities. 

ox- 


On  March  11  the  Chairman  of  the 
President's  AiH>ftlact^an  Regional  Com- 
mission issued  a  statement  which  in- 
cluded this  remark: 


We  have  recommended  that  a  study  be 
conducted  of  the  most  efficient  way  of  devel- 
oping coal  for  electrical  uses  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  this  study  wlU  begin  Inmiedlately 
upon  congressional  approval. 


These  various  studies  may  very  well 
lead  to  something  good  for  us  all,  but 
if  the  Chairman  of  the  President's  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  wanted 
to  Increase  coal's  use  without  spending 
$1  or  1  hour  on  a  study  he  could  march 
down  to  the  White  House  and  ask  for  a 
reversal  of  policies  on  imports  that  have 
been  taking  jobs  out  of  Armstrong,  Cam- 
bria, and  Indiana  Coimties — among 
many.  He  could  start  with  the  residual 
oil  situation,  which  will  further  aggra- 
vate conditions  for  the  American  coal 
industry  when  another  Increase  In  Im- 
port levels — as  ordered  by  the  U5.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior— takes  effect 
on  April  1. 

Here.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  and  confounding  questions 
that  confronts  this  country:  How  in 
Heaven's  name  can  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment permit  and  actually  invite  the  Im- 
portation of  a  commodity  that  heaps  un- 
employment and  hardship  on  American 
citizens? 

In  1963  a  total  of  272.625.000  barrels  of 
residual  oil  were  imported  Into  U.S.  en- 
ergy markets,  and  Interior's  latest  move 
of  benevolence  to  Venezuela  will  put  the 
import  levels  just  a  shade  below  the  300- 
million-per-annum  mark.    Of  this  total 
flooding  our  eastern  markets.  227.775.000 
barrels  will  be  directly  competitive  with 
coal.    In  other  words,  if  the  U.S.  coal 
industry    instead    of    foreign    refineries 
were  the  supplier,  our  mines  could  pro- 
vide   employment    for    another    15.952 
miners  earning  $5,000  each.    Mines  in 
central  and  western  Pennsylvania  had  a 
good  chunk  of   the  east  coast  market 
that  was  confiscated  by  the  foreign  oil 
crowd,   and   I   suspect  that   our  mines 
would  be  able  to  recapture  a  fair  share  If 
the   oil   imports   were   cut  off   as   they 
should  be.    I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  most  effective  way  to  erase  the 
poverty    that    you    have    been    reading 
about  with  regularity  would  be  to  an- 
nounce an  easing  out  of  import  supplies. 
You  could  produce  zealous  activity  in  our 
mining  communities,  a  callup  of  work- 
men on  the  railroads,  new  orders  for  car 
shops  and  other  suppliers  and  equipment 
manufacturers,  and  a  general  bustling 
business  up  and  down  our  streets. 

But  this  Government  could  do  yet  more 
in  the  way  of  protecting  our  workers 
against  economic  stagnation  and  disas- 
ter. It  can  and  it  must  reverse  its  pol- 
icies that  have  impeded  economic  prog- 
ress in  many  of  our  own  areas  and  indeed 
transferred  it  to  the  work  centers  of 
Europe  and  Japan. 

More  and  more  jobs  in  my  constitu- 
ency are  being  lost  to  imports  of  miscel- 
laneous commodities,  yet  even  now  the 
U.S.  State  Department  is  plotting  fur- 
ther concessions  to  those  peddling  the 
wares  of  countries  where  wage  levels  and 
standards  of  living  are  far  below  Ameri- 
can standards.    The  U.S.  steel  Industry, 


which  for  many  years  allied  Itself  with 
the  free-trade  theorists  on  the  assump- 
tion that  our  mills  could  thrive  In  open 
competition  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
has  finally  been  forced  to  admit  that  its 
sights  had  not  been  properly  focused 
when  the  international  trade  picture  m>- 
peared  so  golden  back  a  few  years  ago. 
Now  steel  joins  with  a  host  of  other  In- 
dustries in  our  area — glass,  pottery,  tex- 
tiles, machine  tools,  and  various  other 
items — In  losing  groimd  to  the  competi- 
tion of  excessive  imports. 

Again.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
Mr.  Dressler's  column.     It  singles  one 
area  out  of  a  falsely  created  political 
unit,  treating  on  some  of  the  more  favor- 
able aspects  of  this  isolated  situation.    I 
recognize,  of  course,  that  the  economic 
virus  responsible  for  joblessness  In  my 
district   is   not   necessarily    isolated   or 
confined.    No  doubt  some  degree  of  Job- 
lessness  In   every   district   of   so-called 
Appalachia    is    attributable    to    foreign 
competition.     Since   the   causative   has 
been  established  beyond  doubt  in  my  own 
particular    constituency,    the    executive 
department  can  take  a  meaningful  and 
beneficial  step  If  it  will  only  forget  about 
studies  and  put  at  least  a  slowdown  on 
the  influx  of  trouble  that  is  coming  from 
abroad. 


About  the  Mtthical  Lams  or  APVAUianA 
(By  C.  W.  Dressier) 

In  contrast  to  the  mythical  land  of  Cock- 
aigne, where  the  rivers  ran  with  wine,  the 
houses  were  roofed  with  cake,  and  ready- 
roasted  fowl  offered  themselves  to  be  eaten, 
the  mythical  land  of  Appalachia  apparently 
Is  becoming  a  symbol  of  universal  hunger, 
destitution,  and  hopelessness. 

Those  who  live  In  the  area  through  which 
run  the  mountainous  ribs  of  the  Appala- 
chians, grow  weary  of  providing  a  Roman 
holiday  for  the  entertainment  of  subscribers 
to  the  press  and  magazines  and  the  televi- 
sion viewers  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  They 
could  find  horrible  examples  of  poverty 
nearer  home,  often  In  greater  numbers,  and 
save  a  lot  of  expense  accounts. 

Actually,  If  you  are  going  to  be  poor,  there 
are  few  better  places  than  this  Appalachian 
region  to  be  poor  In.  That's  one  of  this 
area's  problems.  Jxist  as  the  period  of  deep 
depression  In  the  early  1930's  registered  the 
only  substantial  Increase  In  the  farm  popula- 
tion of  the  country  In  this  century,  when  Its 
people  lose  or  cant  find  work  elsewhere  they 
tend  to  come  back  home  to  the  friendly 
mountains.  There's  a  net  outmlgratlon.  to  be 
sure.  But  people  dont  Uke  to  leave  here  tor 
the  congested  big  cities. 

Just  half  an  hour's  drive  from  Johnstown 
there's  a  place  called  Llgonler,  around  which 
wealthy  families  from  the  crowded  cities 
build  their  sununer  homes.  Somerset  Coun- 
ty, adjoining  Cambria.  Is  called  Pennsyl- 
vania's roof  garden.  Bedford  County's  roll- 
ing hills  contain  some  of  the  finest  and  most 
beautiful  farmland  In  the  Nation.  Cambrl 
County  Is  more  rugged,  and  more  Industrial, 
but  It  has  Its  own  grandeur.  And  In  most  of 
this  part  of  Appalachia  there's  hunUng,  and 
fishing,  and  room  to  garden,  and  fine  air, 
and  clear  branch  water  runs  from  the  spigots. 

HOTHINC  IN  COMMON 

This  writer  can't  speak  for  all  of  Appalach- 
ia, because  It  doesn't  exist  as  a  region  of 
common  conditions  of  climate,  elevation,  ter- 
rain, culture,  or  economic  circumstance.  One 
watches  televised  "documentaries"  showing 
the  most  abject  and  desperate  poverty — plus 
very  large  and  seemingly  healthy  families. 
These  are  as  foreign  to  most  of  Appalachia 
as  they  are  to  the  most  distant  viewer.    No 
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doubt    such   pocketa   of   poverty   exlrt,    but 
tbey  are  not  typical.    And  are  the  very  poor 

better  off  In  the  slums  of  the  big  cities? 

The  point  which  needs  to  be  emphasized  Is 
that  Appalachla  can  no  more  be  Judged  from 
lU  mined -out  and  deforested  regions  than 
Washington  or  New  York  or  any  other  city 
can  be  Judged  from  a  tour  of  Its  slums.  Ap- 
palachla covers  a  lot  of  territory  Some  erf 
It  deaerves  compassion,  to  be  sure.  Most  of 
It  could  use  more  Industries  and  more  Jobs, 
but  what  part  of  the  Nation  couldn't? 

Johnstown  may  be  a  good  place  at  which 
to  stait  dispelling  the  myth  of  hopelessness 
which  has  been  built  up  by  slovenly  reporting 
or  sensation  mongering  about  Appalachla. 
This  Is  the  heart  of  Pennsylvania's  bitumi- 
nous coal  region,  and  mechanization  has  been 
perhaps  more  sudden  and  more  complete  In 
the  coal  Industry  than  In  any  other.  Many 
of  our  one-time  coal  miners  have  gone  else- 
where to  And  work.  But  It  Isnt  easy  to  And 
new  occupations  when  one  has  reached  the 
forties  That  Is  one  of  the  lamentable  side  ef- 
fects of  Industrial  pensions,  fringe  benefits, 
and  other  gains  of  labor. 

However,  nobody  U  starving,  nobody  U  de- 
prived of  medical  care,  nobody  goes  without 
shelter.  What  with  social  security,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  public  assUtance 
and  local  forms  of  aid,  the  statistical  level  of 
poverty  Un't  much  different  here  than  any- 
where else.  And.  as  noted  earlier,  there  are 
compensations  for  being  poor  In  Appalachla 
which  the  poor  of  the  big  cities  will  never 
enjoy. 

COAL  BAKOEST  KTt 

Jbhnstown's  principal  Industry  Is  steel, 
and  the  chief  Industry  of  the  region  around 
It  Is  coal.  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  has  poured 
some  $200  million  Into  Its  Johnstown  plant 
In  the  last  doeen  years  to  keep  It  modern  and 
competitive.  Bethlehem's  annual  report  for 
19<J3  states  that  the  production  "from  Just 
two  of  the  blast  furnaces  at  our  Johnstown 
plant  was  greater  than  had  ever  been  ob- 
tained In  any  previous  year  from  five  blast 
furnaces  at  that  plant."  So  we  have  auto- 
mation. Who  doesn't?  We  also  have  a  sound 
basic  Industry  with  every  sign  of  perma- 
nence. 

Johnstown  has  a  United  States  Steel  works 
which  supplies  mill  equipment  and  special 
products  for  the  other  plants  of  United  States 
Steel.  Many  of  the  steel  workers'  fathers  and 
grandfathers  made  steel  here  They  are  as 
sound  and  stable  a  work  force  as  can  be  found 
In  the  Nation.  The  Pennsylvania  Electric  Co.. 
which  serves  much  of  central  and  northwest 
Pennsylvania,  built  its  ultramodern  head- 
quarters in  Johnstown  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
It  spent  t35  million  In  this  area  last  year,  and 
contemplates  spending  $100  million  in  the 
southern  division  In  the  next  3  years.  It  la 
sharing  In  the  construction  of  a  huge  mine- 
mouth  generating  plant  nearby,  which  will 
send  electric  p)ower  as  far  as  the  east  coast 
by  high-voltage  transmission  lines — and  use 
8.5  million  tons  of  coal  a  jtts. 

Johnstown  has  many  other  Industries,  some 
of  which,  like  Its  two  century-old  refrac- 
tories, ship  products  around  the  world.  But 
what  this  adds  up  to  Is  a  community  far 
different  from  the  plctxire  the  outside  world 
gets  of  Johnstown  from  some  of  the  single- 
minded  visitors  to  "Appalachla"  who  came 
here  for  a  story  of  poverty  and.  by  gum.  don't 
intend  to  be  diverted  from  that  piirpose  by 
the  facts. 

Johnstown  is  in  the  Appalachian  moun- 
tains, and  happy  to  be  there,  but  It  Un't  part 
of  "Appalachla"  because  there  Is  no  such 
never-never  land.  It  Is  a  part  of  America, 
and  like  the  rest  of  America  It  has  many 
faces,  some  good,  some  bad,  some  average. 
It  doesnt  mind  being  painted  with  the  warU 
showing,  but  does  the  picture  have  to  show 
only  the  warts? 


APPALACHXA  hMXA  l»  STiix  Unoktinxd 
(By  C.  W.  Dressier) 
In  an  Interview  published  last  Sunday  by 
the  Harrlsburg  Patriot-News.  Pennsylvania's 
Secretary  of  Commerce  John  K.  Tabor  Indi- 
cated substantial  reservations  on  whether 
Pennsylvania  should  be  grouped  with  States 
to  the  south  in  a  region  called  "Appalachla." 
what  portion  of  the  SUte  should  be  so  In- 
cluded, precisely  what  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  could  do  to  help,  and  how. 

As  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  State, 
Mr.  Tabor  said.  Pennsylvania  Is  much  more 
oriented  toward  a  Middle  Atlantic  grouping, 
with  such  States  as  New  Jersey.  Ohio.  New 
York,  and  Delaware  It  does  not  have  some 
moiintalnous  and  mining  areas,  which  are 
the  chief  characteristics  of  "the  so-called  Ap- 
palachian States."  he  said.  But.  he  also  said. 
•'we  do  not  share  the  degree  of  Impoverish- 
ment, the  Isolation,  the  lack  of  education 
and  the  lack  of  capital  resources  which  are 
characteristic  of  hard-core  Applachla." 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  also  voiced 
strong  doubts  about  the  Federal  program  for 
•Appalachla."  He  described  what  was  origi- 
nally contemplated:  A  great  new  corporation, 
a  "free-wheeling,  federally  dominated  crea- 
ture," not  responsive  to  the  electorate,  cap- 
able of  setting  up  development  areas  which 
could  cross  State  lines,  with  no  safeguards 
against  the  Imposition  on  any  State  of  a 
program  the  State  did  not  want  but  would 
be  compelled  to  carry  out.  and  not  answer- 
able to  the  counties,  the  State,  or  even  the 
Federal  Qovernment. 

A  new  draft  of  the  plan  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 
Mr.  Tabor  said,  which  varies  greatly  from 
the  draft  presented  last  January.  The  cor- 
porate structure  Is  still  Included,  however, 
after  having  once  been  removed;  and  Gover- 
nor Scranton.  who  objects  to  It.  has  promised 
only  continued  cooperation  In  the  develop- 
ment of  an  effective  Appalachian  regional 
program. 

Though  the  original  design  for  "Appala- 
chla" included  most  of  this  State.  It  has 
already  been  redrawn,  and  Secretary  Tabor 
said  he  understood  that  "Just  exactly  what 
counUes  and  what  States  wUl  participate"  Is 
\inder  "very  careful  review."  Pittsburgh  la 
cvurently  Included,  he  said,  but  that  would 
have  to  be  "looked  Into  very  closely." 

And  that,  in  effect,  is  what  this  column 
has  been  saying  for  some  time:  That  the 
region  of  common  destitution  which  Federal 
terminology  calls  "Appalachla"  has  no  exist- 
ence In  fact.  Even  In  Its  southern  areas 
It  Includes  the  greater  part  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  region,  which  heretofore 
has  been  described  as  economically  revived 
by  that  public  uUllty  empire.  Secretary 
Tabor  said  'I  don't  think  that  we  (Pennsyl- 
vania) are  In  the  same  posture  as  the  other 
members  of  Appalachla." 


EDUCATIONAL    8TANDAKOS 


In  trying  to  define  what  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania would  fit  into  this  picture,  the  re- 
porters conducting  this  Interview  noted  that 
the  State  planning  board  last  siunmer  re- 
duced the  original  56  counties  to  34.  on  the 
basis  of  outward  migration,  low  education 
standards  and  a  couple  of  other  criteria. 
And  they  suggested  that  the  problems  of 
some  of  this  State's  "mountain  counties" 
are  aggravated  by  low  educational  standards. 

"Well."  said  Tabor,  "this  Is  certainly  true 
In  hard-core  Appalachla.  I  mean.  Just  in- 
credibly poor  education  and,  of  course,  im- 
poverished States  which  do  not  have  the 
resources  to  provide  buses,  which  don't  have 
roads  on  which  those  buses  can  go,  so  the 
problem  Just  feeds  on  Itself.  We  have  a  new 
school  districting  plan  and  we  do  have  good 
highways.  With  the  redistrlcting.  you  are 
getting  broader  sources  of  wealth,  and  there- 
fore  the  chance   for   better   schools,   t>ett«r 


transportation,     better    roads,    to    upgrade 
these  children.'" 

And  when  the  reporters  attempted  to 
ascribe  lower  educational  standards  to  some 
of  the  mountain  counties  In  this  State.  Mr. 
Tabor  replied : 

""I  am  not  familiar  with  those  stotutics 
that  you  cite.  I  think  that  the  school  re- 
organization bill  represents  a  recognition  of 
this  problem,  the  need  to  broaden  the  base 
and  the  resources  available  to  improve  the 
quality  of  teaching,  and  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  facilities  and  of  transporUtion  for 
these  students.  If  this  Isn't  enough  at  the 
State  level,  then  I  think  we  ought  to  explore 
and  examine  whatever  Is  available  through 
the  Appalachian  program  on  the  educational 
level.  We  have  not  seen  any  specific  educa- 
tional programs  In  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram. They  talk  generally  about  human  re- 
sources, but  when  they  come  right  down  to 
It  they  are  Ulklng  free  food,  food  stamp  pro- 
grams, and  that  kind  of  thing." 

Though  Mr.  Tabor  Indicated  doubt  about 
the  Federal  program  as  a  whole,  he  did 
suggest  that  the  Federal  Ooveriunent  could 
well  look  Into  problems  of  water  pollution, 
acid  mine  drainage,  and  the  correction  of 
mine  subsidence:  and  Into  further  highway 
construction.  "These.""  he  said,  "are  proper 
areas  for  the  Federal  Government.  But  we 
also  want  to  be  very  sure  that  the  local  citi- 
zens, the  SUte  officials,  and  the  local  officials 
have  absolutely  exhausted  their  efforts  and 
their  resources  before  we  turn  to  the  Federal 
Government."' 

TTNPaOVXD  ASSUMPTION 

The  "Appalachla"  concept  rests  upon  an 
assumption  that  is  unproven  and  cannot  be 
proved:  That  the  whole  great  area  that  lies 
within  the  Appalachian  Mountain  chain  la  a 
region  of  desolation  which  can  only  be  saved 
by  turning  It  over  to  a  Goverrunent  "au- 
thority." with  a  blank  check  and  no  direct 
accountability  to  the  people  upon  whom  It 
would  exercise  Its  powers. 

Anyone  who  has  traveled  this  region  must 
realize  that  the  greater  part  of  It  does  not  fit 
Into  that  definition,  and  shoiild  not  be  so 
stigmatized.  There  la  poverty  in  It,  to  be 
sure.  The  New  York  Times  some  days  ago 
published  a  survey  of  areas  of  deep  poverty 
In  New  York's  Westchester  County,  said  to  be 
the  wealthiest  county  In  per  capita  Income 
In  the  United  States. 

But  any  attempt  to  relnvlgorate  a  specific 
region  of  the  United  States,  by  means  of 
Federal  action,  would  meet  the  same  handi- 
cap that  made  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration Ineffective:  The  "antiplracy" 
provialon,  written  Into  that  act,  which  prop- 
erly prohibited  the  ARA  from  stealing  an 
Industry  from  any  area  to  transfer  It  to  an 
area  of  economic  distress.  The  States  and 
localities  can  compete  with  each  other  to 
obtain  Industries,  but  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  serve  them  all  Impartially. 

This  is  the  basic  fallacy  of  the  whole 
Appalachla  concept,  and  the  one  on  which 
It  ultimately  will  founder.  There  Is  room 
for  Federal  aid  to  relieve  poverty,  but  on  a 
general  rather  than  a  regional  scale.  And 
that  was  the  tenor  of  Secretary  Tabor's  inter- 
view. 
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INDEMNITY  PROVISIONS  OP 

ATOMIC     ENERGY     ACT    OP     1954 
HAVE     NO     PLACE     IN     TODAY'S 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  LAWS 
Mr.    SAYLOR.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    a«k 

unaiiimous  consent  to  extend  my  remark* 

at  this  point  In  the  Rbcord. 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  amend  the 
indemnity  provisions  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  which— if  Indeed 
they  they  were  ever  needed — have  no 
place  In  today's  atomic  energy  laws. 

By  way  of  explanation,  I  point  out 
that  present  law  requires,  in  the  case  of 
powerplants  with  capacity  in  excess  of 
100.000  kilowatts,  that  operators  obtain 
the  maximum  commercial  insurance 
available — at  present.  $60  million.  Above 
that  amount,  the  Government  furnishes, 
at  nominal  cost.  $500  million  indemnity 
per  incident.  The  law  further  provides 
that  for  damage  in  excess  of  $560  million, 
there  shall  be  no  liability  on  anyone's 
part;  that  Is.  the  injured  public  shall 
have  no  recourse. 

Under  present  law  the  $500  million 
indemnity  and  the  no  recourse  provisions 
apply  for  the  entire  lifetime  of  a  reactor 
if  the  license  is  granted  prior  to  August 
1.  1967.  Section  170  and  section  185  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  are  writ- 
ten in  such  a  manner  that  these  provi- 
sions are  currently  interpreted  by  the 
AEC  to  cover  situations  where  the  con- 
struction permit  is  granted  prior  to  Au- 
gust 1. 1967.  even  if  the  operating  permit 
is  not  granted  until  some  years  after 
that  date. 

HB..  10455  would  amend  section  185 
to  make  it  clear  that  for  purposes  of  the 
indemnity  provisions  of  subsections  (a) 
and  (c)  of  section  170.  a  construction 
shall  not  be  deemed  a  license.  If  this 
provision  is  enacted,  the  indemnity  pro- 
visions and  the  no  recourse  provisions  of 
the  law  will  continue  to  apply  for  the  en- 
tire lifetime  of  a  reactor  only  if  the  op- 
erating permit  is  obtained  prior  to  Au- 
gust 1.  1967.  „».♦», 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  no  need  for  indemnity  and  no  recourse 
provisions  during  the  construction  stage 
of  a  reactor.  Recognizing  that  there  Is 
no  risk  of  serious  damage  to  the  public 
during  the  construction  stage.  AEC  re- 
quires no  more  than  $1  million  of  com- 
mercial insurance  during  that  period. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  real  im- 
pact of  my  bill  would  be  to  eliminate  the 
Government  indemnity  and  the  no  re- 
course Uability  llmiUtion  with  respect  to 
reactors  that  do  not  go  into  operation 
before  August  1,  1967. 

Last  year  the  AEC  told  the  city  of 
New  York  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  preempted  the  field  of  atomic  power 
safety,  thereby  eliminating  any  power 
of  State  or  local  authorities  to  control  the 
location  of  atomic  powerplants.   To  rem- 
edy   that    situation.   I    introduced    last 
July  H.R.  7555.  which  would  restore  local 
authority  in  this  regard.    Since  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  did  not 
hold  hearings  on  the  proposal  we  are  still 
dealing  with  a  situation  where  local  au- 
thorities are  precluded  from  coping  with 
AEC  site  selections,  even  if  the  Commis- 
sion decides  to  permit  construction  of  an 
atomic  powerplant  right  in  the  heart  of 
the  largest  city  in  the  Nation.    The  of- 
fense is  compounded  by  the  present  law 
which  specifies  that,  If  a  plant  causes 
severe  damage  to  the  public,  there  shall 
be  no  recourse  in  excess  of  $560  million. 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  Congress  adopted 
this  Indemnity  and  no  recourse  liability 


limitation,  one  of  tlie  principal  Justifica- 
tions set  forth  in  the  committee  report — 
Senate  report  No.  296.  May  9,  1957— was 
the  argument  that  this  unusual  provision 
was  necessary  to  promote  production  of 
Plutonium  "vital  for  the  defense  for  the 
country."  That  excuse  no  longer  has 
any  standing.  Recently  the  President  or- 
dered a  25 -percent  cutback  In  Govern- 
ment production  of  plutonlum,  and  AEC 
Chairman  Glenn  Seaborg  has  advised  the 
Joint  Committee  that  "the  only  large- 
scale  ultimate  tise  of  power  reactor- 
produced  Plutonium  now  foreseeable  is 
as  fuel  in  power  reactors." 

The  atomic  energy  industry  insists  that 
atomic  powerplants  are  safe  and  present 
no  undue  risk  to  the  public  health  and 
safety.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
supports  this  claim.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, there  is  no  reason  for  the  tax- 
paying  public  either  to  be  exposed  to  the 
"no  recourse"  provisions  of  the  law  or 
to  be  forced  to  underwrite  Insurance  for 
a  commercial  venture. 

Under  present  law,  operators  of  an 
atomic  powerplant  have  no  financial  lia- 
bility for  any  damage  caused  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  seems  only  reasonable  that  finan- 
cial consequences  should  be  a  factor  when 
the  cost  of  additional  safety  precautions 
are  under  consideration.  The  AEC  will 
attempt  to  be  certain  that  all  proper 
safety  precautions  are  taken  in  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  atomic  power- 
plants,  but  the  public  Is  entitled  to  the 
additional  margin  of  safety  which  enters 
into  decisionmaking  when  the  law  re- 
quires financial  responsibility  for  neg- 
ligence. 

I  urge  that  HJl.  10455  be  adopted  In 
the  public  Interest. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND 
ASTRONAXmCS 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics have  imtil  midnight  tomorrow  to  file 
a  report  on  the  bill  H.R.  10456,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  administrative  op- 
erations, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPRANCmSED  VOTllks 


Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
untmimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  Interest  of  our  citizens  develops  dur- 
ing an  election  year,  we  again  are  faced 
with  the  frustration  and  disappointment 
of  millions  of  Americans  who  must 
change  their  residence  during  the  year 
and  thus  are  temporarily  deprived  of 
their  voting  privilege. 


In  1961  I  Introduced  legislation  which 
would  permit  citizens  moving  within  a 
year  to  remain  eligible  in  each  State  to 
cast  their  ballot  for  Federal  offices. 
This  proposal  recognizes  the  validity  of 
State  and  local  communities  to  qualify 
voters  for  State  and  local  offices,  but 
would  give  all  citizens  an  opportunity  to 
cast  their  ballot  for  Federal  officials. 

Recent  editorial  comments  in  com- 
munity newspapers  within  my  district 
emphasize  the  Importance  of  this  prob- 
lem. I  insert  Into  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Oak  Lawn  Independent 
and  one  from  the  Chicago  Heights  Star, 
both  of  the  March  12  editions,  which 
dramatize  the  problem  facing  disfran- 
chised voters. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee will  give  immediate  attention  to 
this  problem. 

The  editorials  follow: 
[Prom   the   Oak   Lawn    (111.)    Independent, 
Mar.  12,  1964] 
DisnuNCHisxD  Voms 
In  1960.  8  mllUon  Americans  were,  in  ef- 
fect,   disfranchised.     They    could    not    vote 
for     President.    That     startling     point     is 
stressed    In   a  Saturday   Evening   Post   edi- 
torial.    An    American    Heritage  Foundation 
study  is  the  authority  for  the  figure. 

The  reason  for  this  Is  that  our  election 
laws  have  not  kept  up  with  modem  mobil- 
ity. Millions  of  citizens  change  their  State 
of  residence  each  year,  often  for  compellng 
business  reasons.  Conditions  are  vastly  dif- 
ferent frcnn  the  old  days,  when  it  was  com- 
monplace for  families  to  stay  In  one  com- 
munity for  generation  after  generation. 

The  Poet  rranarks.  "State  legislatures  can 
remedy  this  situation  by  shortening  the  resi- 
dence requirements — they  range  up  to  3 
years  in  some  States — and  by  permitting 
citizens  who  have  recently  moved  to  vote  by 
absentee  ballot  in  the  States  they  have  left. 
Fifteen  States  have  taken  steps  to  correct 
this  injustice.     The  rest  should  follow  suit." 

(From  the  Chicago  Helghto  (lU.)  Star, 
Mar.  12,  1964] 
OirrMODiD  Vote  Rxquxrements 
This   election    year   spotlights   again    the 
antique   regulations   which   deprive   count- 
less good  citizens  of  the  opportunity  to  vote, 
despite  their  eminent  qualifications. 

In  order  to  piu^cipate  In  the  balloting, 
Illinois  voters  must  have  lived  in  the  State 
1  year,  in  the  county  90  days,  and  In  the 
precinct  80  days.    No  others  need  apply. 

We  have  noted  in  the  past  that  these  rigid 
requirements  belong  to  the  days  of  the 
horse  and  buggy.  In  a  presidential  election, 
particularly,  it  makes  no  sense  whatever  to 
require  a  fuU  year's  residence  in  the  State. 
A  newcomer  to  Illinois  might  be  far  better 
Informed  with  respect  to  the  qualifications 
of  national  candidates  than  is  a  native  of 
the  State.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of 
those  whose  business  takes  them  from  one 
State  to  another  as  they  move  up  the  ladder 
are  of  superior  InteUigence.  Yet  they  are 
disenfranchised  for  no  reason  of  any  ctm- 
sequence. 

The  problem  la  by  no  meana  peculiar  to 
niinoia. 

Writing  in  Today's  Health.  Alfred  Balk 
complains  that  outmoded  registration  and 
election  laws  in  the  United  States  keep  mil- 
lions of  Americans  from  the  polls.  He  eetl- 
mated  that  in  1960,  at  least  20  mUllon — half 
of  those  of  voting  age  who  did  not  caat  bal- 
lots— were  kept  away  through  no  faxilt  o< 
their  own.  An  estimated  8  mlUlon,  he 
said,  "had  done  nothing  nuxe  unvisual  than 
move  In  the  weeks  and  months  preceding 
election  day." 
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The  writer  predicted  that  perhaps  one- 
third  of  the  electorate  wtU  not  vote  in  the 
presidential  election  this  year.  Considering 
the  popular  vote  margin — under  200.000 — 
In  the  1960  balloting,  the  Importance  of 
the  problem  Is  obvious. 

According  to  the  American  Herttage  Foun- 
dation. 37  States  still  require  a  full  year's 
residence,  one  demands  3  years  and  12  re- 
quire 6  months. 

While  there  Is  not  much  we  can  do  about 
bringing  the  rest  of  the  NaUon  abreast  of 
modem  transportation  and  communications, 
we  can  urge  our  legislators  to  set  about  cor- 
recting Illinois"  problems  In  the  next  leg- 
islative session. 


Uc  reaction  to  It.  and  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  appears  to  be  other  ways  to 
achieve  the  principal  goal — that  erf  flood  con- 
trol— more  compatible  to  the  best  Interests 
of  everyone  concerned. 


LTVERMORE   DAM— MORE 
OPPOSITION 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Clkviland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  pointed  out  the  opposition  of 
10  towns  in  my  district  to  the  multimil- 
Uon  dollar  Livermore  Falls  Dam  project 
proposed  by  the  Federal  Government 
north  of  Plymouth,  N.H.  I  have  con- 
sistently opposed  this  project  and  I  com- 
pletely  concur  with  the  intelligent  and 
spirited  action  being  taken  by  concerned 
New  Hampshire  citizen*  to  save  their 
communities  in  the  Pemigewasset  Valley. 
An  excellent  editorial  on  this  timely  sub- 
ject appeared  in  the  March  12  issue  of 
the  Littleton  Courier,  and  I  would  like 
to  commend  it  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion:   

OpposmoN  TO  Dam  Moumtb 


A  growing  tide  of  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal to  build  a  $80  million  flood  cntrol  and 
hydroelectric  dam  on  the  Pemigewasset 
River  at  Livermore  Falls  is  being  registered 
almost  daily. 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  plans 
underway  to  construct  such  a  dam  with  lU 
widespread  adverse  affect  on  a  large  segment 
of  the  valley. 

Adding  Its  strong  voice  to  others  In  op- 
posing the  proposal  Is  the  Livermore  Falls 
Dam  Study  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Pljrmouth  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Says  the  committee:  "Baaed  on  the  facts 
and  other  Information  received  from  quali- 
fied engineers,  other  competent  people,  and 
the  committee  members.  It  Is  our  Judgment. 
Inasmuch  as  adequate  flood  control  can  be 
provided  by  dams  on  the  small  streams,  that 
the  project  cannot  be  Justified,  either  for 
fiood  control,  recreation,  electric  generation, 
or  for  a  combination  of  the  three;  and  that 
the  harmful  effecU  that  It  will  have  on  the 
people  of  the  area  far  exceed  the  beneflu." 
The  committee  urged  that  voters  at  this 
weeks  town  meetings  support  a  resolution 
that  opposed  the  project. 

The  committee  arrived  at  its  firm  decision 
to  buck  the  grandiose  scheme  embodied  In 
the  Livermore  Falls  project  after  weighing 
the  benefits  that  would  Justify  the  sacrifice 
that  the  people  of  the  vaUey  are  being  asked 
to  make  Everyone  In  the  area  would  be  af- 
fected directly  or  Indirectly  by  at  least  one 
of  the  following  the  loss  of  hu  or  her  home. 
Job.  land,  customers,  church,  schools,  ceme- 
teries, neighbors,  and  rotuls. 

It  would  be  inconceivable  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  would  continue  their  plans  for 
the  Livermore  Falls  Dam  In  the  light  of  pub- 


MICE  CANNOT  MOVE  MOUNTAINS 
Mr.  BEERMANN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemam 
from  Massachusetts   [Mr.  Morse  1   may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MORSE.     Mr  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
March    13,   the   Washington  Post  pub- 
lished an  editorial  whch  makes  an  out- 
standing   contribution    to    the    current 
dialogue  on  Latin  American  problems. 
Although    the    editorial    properly    com- 
mends the  sincerity  of  our  intentions, 
and  the  wisdom  of  our  approach  toward 
hemispheric  development,  it  points  out 
the  hard  truth  that  "the  present  scale 
and  conception  is  only  sufficient  to  raise 
hopes  without  providing  the  means  to 
fulfill    them."     The   economic   realities 
cited  in  the  editorial  are  harsh;  but  we 
must  face  them  candidly.    Glowing  rhet- 
oric may  serve  political  expediency  today, 
but  it  will  not  contribute  to  meaningful 
development  m  the  future.    Under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  insert  the  Post  edltorlaJ 
in  the  CoNGRissiONAL  RicoRD  following 
my  remarks : 

Who  Lost  Latin  Asczbica? 
No  one,  of  course.  Is  asking  this  question 
on  Friday.  Btorch  13.  1964.  Three  years  ago 
today  President  Kennedy  Issued  bis  call  for 
an  Alliance  for  Progress.  Surely  It  Is  under- 
standable that  the  stress  Is  on  the  affirma- 
tive achievements  of  the  Alliance.  They  have 
been  many  and  creditable,  and  It  Is  not  our 
Intention  to  belittle  good  works  already 
underway. 

It  Is  our  Intention  to  point  out.  calmly,  a 
few  reallUes.  For  In  10  years,  or  perhaps 
even  less,  someone  may  well  be  asking.  "Who 
lost  Latin  America?"  The  problem  with  the 
Alliance  has  not  been  lack  of  good  In  ten - 
Uons;  It  has  been  the  tendency  to  claim  too 
much  for  too  little,  to  foster  the  Impression 
that  It  Is  really  big  enough  to  channel  the 
tide  of  change  coursing  through  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

What  exactly  did  Mr.  Kennedy  say  on  that 
momentous  day  3  years  ago?  He  called  for  a 
"vast  cooperative  effort,  unparalleled  In 
magnitude  and  nobility  of  purpose"  to  meet 
the  "staggering"  problems  of  Latin  America. 
Specifically,  he  said: 

"I  propose  that  the  American  Republics 
begin  on  a  vast  10- year  plan  for  the  Amer- 
icas, a  plan  to  transform  the  1960's  Into  a 
historic  decade  of  democratic  progress.  These 
10  years  will  be  the  years  of  maximum  prog- 
ress, maximum  effort,  the  years  when  the 
greatest  obstacles  will  be  overcome,  the  years 
when  the  need  for  assistance  will  be  great- 
est." 

Those  were  the  words,  and  while  money  Is 
an  Inadequate  measxu-e  of  deeds.  It  does  give 
some  Indication  of  priority  placed  on  the 
Alliance  In  the  United  States.  What  U  the 
record? 

In  fiscal  1963.  %\2  billion  In  total  economic 
aid  was  committed  to  the  hemisphere,  rough- 
ly a  20-percent  Increase  over  expendlttires  erf 
the  previous  year. 

In  fiscal  1963.  the  siim  committed  was  %\.\ 
billion,  an  actual  diminution  In  the  total. 
whUe  thus  far  In  the  flscal  year  ending  next 


June,  roughly  $800  million  has  been  com- 
mitted to  the  Alliance. 

The  best  measure  of  the  scale  Is  a  com- 
parison with  the  Marshall  plan,  which  In 
6  years  pumped  935  billion  In  economic  and 
military  aid  Into  Europe.  More  money — 
t6.9  billion — was  spent  In  economic  aid  the 
first  year  of  the  Marshall  plan  than  In  the 
entire  3  years  of  the   Alliance. 

Obviously,  the  comparison  Is  not  exact. 
Money  could  do  more  In  Europe  because 
human  skills  and  political  framework  made 
It  easier  to  absorb  vast  Injections  of  capital. 
But  this  serves  to  underscore  how  much 
more  difficult  are  the  problems  posed  by  the 
Alliance — and  how  Inadequate  are  the  re- 
so\irces  already  comniltted. 

Thus  It  cannot  be  fairly  said  that  the 
Alliance — In  this  period  of  maxlmvun  ef- 
fort— has  been  unparalleled  In  magnitude. 
McM-eover.  the  aid  figures  are  deceptive,  be- 
cause they  conceal  the  extent  to  which  any 
net  Increment  In  outside  aid  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica has  been  wiped  out  by  dropping  world 
commodity  prices. 

The  hemisphere  republics,  like  other  un- 
derdeveloped regions,  are  getting  less  for 
the  raw  materials  they  produce,  and  are 
paying  more  for  the  manufactured  goods 
they  must  buy.  Between  1950  and  1961. 
there  was  a  total  Inflow  Into  Latin  America 
of  t23  billion  In  private  and  public  capital. 
From  thU  must  be  subtracted  »13.4  billion 
In  Interest,  profits  and  dividends  that  fiowed 
out  of  Latin  America.  In  addition,  during 
the  same  period,  the  deterioration  of  terms 
of  trade  cost  Latin  America  $10.1  billion — 
meaning  that  the  region  was  a  net  loser 
to  the  tune  of  $800  million. 

These  figures  were  compiled  by  Dr.  Raul 
Preblsch.  the  distinguished  UJ».  economist, 
who  has  organized  the  forthcoming  confer- 
ence on  world  trade  at  Geneva.  It  Is  the 
contention  of  Dr.  Preblsch.  and  of  other 
economists  who  have  pondered  these  grim 
totals,  that  more  than  foreign  aid  Is  needed 
to  spur  development  in  countries  trapped 
by  adverse  terms  of  trade. 

If  the  Alliance  aid  Is  to  be  meaningful,  ob- 
viously It  must  be  accompanied  by  a  more 
radical  attack  on  the  commodity  p  oblem. 
The  matter  Is  dauntlngly  complex,  and  we 
pretend  to  no  facile  solutions.  Nor  Is  money 
alone  a  magic  solvent  As  Mr.  Kennedy  made 
clear  3  years  ago.  social  reform  and  economic 
planning  are  Indispensable  to  the  success  of 
the  Alliance;  It  would  be  unthinkable  for  the 
United  States  to  squander  capital  In  coun- 
tries unwllUng  to  take  necessary  self-help 
measures. 

What  we  are  saying  Is  that  the  present 
scale  and  conception  Is  only  sufficient  to  raise 
hopes  without  p  ovldlng  the  means  to  ful- 
fill them  It  may  be  that  political  realities 
In  Congress  place  implacable  restrictions  on 
any  expansion  of  foreign  aid  or  on  new  ap- 
proaches to  world  trade.  So  be  It;  but  let 
the  administration  discuss  the  program  as 
It  Is — and   not  as  glowing  rhetoric  depicts 

It. 

Latin  America  Is  the  fastest  growing  re- 
gion In  the  world  In  terms  of  population;  tt 
is  driven  by  nationalist  passions;  It  lies  be- 
tween a  world  that  Is  dead,  and  a  new  world 
struggling  to  be  born.  The  Alliance,  at  ex- 
isting levels,  does  not  provide  the  leverage 
for  decisive  change.  If  the  United  States 
continues  at  present  levels  In  Alliance  aid 
and  falls  to  mount  a  fresh  attack  on  prob- 
lems of  trade,  we  must  be  reconciled  to  the 
risks  of  continued  turbulence  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Perhaps  that  is  the  inescapable  pattern. 
But  better  to  face  the  unpalatable  truths 
than  pretend  that  a  mouse  can  move  a  moun- 
tain. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 

Mr.  BEERMANN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Hokton]  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  ix>int  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
hardly  needs  reminding  that  today  is 
St.  Patrick's  Day.  The  "wearin*  of  the 
green"  is  all  about  us  as  the  ranks  of 
Irishmen  swell  to  their  annual  peak. 

I  take  this  occasion  on  which  we  honor 
the  patron  saint  of  Ireland  to  send  greet- 
ings to  my  constituents  of  Irish  descent. 
Their  good  nature  gives  much  to  the 
American  culture. 

This  is  the  1.503d  anniversary  of  the 
passing  of  St.  Patrick  of  Armagh. 
Through  the  many  centuries,  there  has 
existed  an  unbroken  bond  that  unites 
the  Irish  both  at  home  and  abrotwi  to  the 
noble  qualities  of  this  venerable  saint. 
St.  Patrick  was  and  is  a  national  hero. 
As  a  pioneer  missionary,  he  shaped  the 
character,  history,  and  destiny  of  Ire- 
land. His  vast  energy,  unbending  deter- 
mination. «md  broad  vision  are  today 
the  mark  of  Irishmen  the  world  over. 

For  all  the  fun  and  frivolity  that  St. 
Patricks  Day  brings,  let  us  not  overlook 
the  reverence  which  also  is  a  proper  part 
of  these  traditional  festivities.  St.  Pat- 
rick is  not  the  mythological  end  product 
of  the  very  active  Irish  imagination,  he 
is  the  saint  who  communicated  the  imi- 
versalism  of  Christianity.  His  evangel- 
ism caused  the  Irish  and  Ireland  to  grow 
as  a  people  and  a  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  St.  Patrick's 
glorious  legacy,  it  is  no  wonder  that  on 
the  17th  of  March,  every  man  is  an 
Irishman.      

MUSKOGEE  STUDENT  WRITES  OUT- 
STANDING LEGION  ESSAY 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

•nie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Legion  in  my  hometown  of 
Muskogee.  Okla..  has  just  armounced  the 
winner  of  its  annual  essay  contest  and 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate Miss  Maudye  Jayne  for  her 
prize-winning  work. 

Mrs.  Opal  Spriggs  Harrison  of  Alice 
Robertson  Junior  High  School  one  of  the 
outstanding  teachers  of  the  Muskogee 
public  school  system  who  helped  super- 
vise the  essay  contest,  forwarded  a  copy 
of  Miss  Jayne's  first -place  writing. 

Maudye's  essay  demonstrates  an  ap- 
preciation beyond  her  14  years  of  our 
Nation's  democratic  heritage.  In  ad- 
dition, the  writing  firmly  expresses  the 
willingness  of  her  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans to  continue  to  carry  the  torch  of 
freedom  when  it  is  passed  into  their 
hands. 

My  sincere  congratulations  go  to  all  of 
the  Muskogee  students  who  participated 
in  this  contest  and  especially  for  the 
patriotic  devotion  with  which  they  ex- 
pressed their  thoughts.  My  personal 
tribute   also   extends  to  the   James  F. 


Smith  Post  No.  15  of  the  Muskogee 
American  Legion  for  its  continuing 
efforts  to  work  with  the  young  people 
of  the  city  in  programs  such  as  the  essay 
contest. 

At  this  time,  I  wish  to  insert  the  com- 
plete text  of  Miss  Jayne's  championship 
essay.   It  follows: 

Oxm  HxarrAOE.  Oxm  Rksponsibiijtt 
(By  Maudye  Jayne) 
This  country  was  fought  for.  put  together 
and  saved  by  people  who  were  willing  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  many  freedoms 
we  enjoy  today.  These  were  men  who  be- 
lieved In  pride,  patriotism,  and  even  hard 
work.  These  were  the  PUgrims  who  so 
bravely  struggled  through  the  first  winter 
with  Oovernor  Braddock.  They  have  been 
found  In  great  wars,  fighting  for  their  coun- 
try In  Lexington,  at  Gettysburg,  and  Indeed 
all  over  the  world.  Their  homes  have  been 
small  hamlets  and  villages.  In  large  cities  and 
towns.  There  have  been  Sergeant  Yorks  and 
General  MacArthurs  in  each  generation. 
Wherever  these  men  were,  they  had  one  thing 
In  conunon.  love  for  America. 

This  then  is  our  rich  heritage.  C?an  we  do 
less  than  pattern  ovirselves  after  our  fore- 
fathers? 

John  Glenn  Is  not  afraid  to  admit  that  he 
gets  a  funny  feeling  way  down  deep  Inside 
when  he  sees  the  flag  go  by.  For  after  all. 
do  we  not  love  our  country,  respect  Its  flag, 
and  defend  It  against  all  enemies? 

We  are  the  futtire  leaders  of  this  country. 
Some  day  people  will  be  looking  back  on 
what  we  did  and  our  actions  will  become  part 
of  the  American  heritage. 

It  has  been  said  that  responsibility  gravi- 
tates to  those  who  can  shoulder  It.  America 
must  be  able  to  shoulder  the  responsibility, 
for  If  she  does  not.  some  other  power  wUl. 
This  means  that  each  citizen  must  do  his 
duty  to  his  country  In  order  for  the  Na- 
tion to  be  strong.  As  It  was  so  forcefully 
said  by  our  late  President.  "Ask  not  what 
your  country  can  do  for  you.  ask  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country." 


THIS  IS  MY  RECORD 


Mr.  PURCELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Dowdy]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    EHDWDY.     Mr.    Speaker,    during 
my  service   in  the  Congress,  from  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Texas, 
nearly  14,000  bills  have  been  voted  on 
in  the  House  of   Representatives.    My 
remarks  at  this  time  are  designed  to  set 
forth   my   voting   record   in   condensed 
form.    Each  reader  can  then  determine 
for   himself  that  my  record  has  been 
made  in  the  interest  of  the  people,  and 
not  be  misled  by  falsehoods  and  half- 
truths  from  the  mouths  of  biased  and 
prejudiced  demagogs  and  selfish  pres- 
sure groups. 

I  voted  for  the  tax  reduction  bill,  be- 
lieving that  It  will  encourage  business 
expansion  and  produce  more  Jobs.  Wage 
earners  are  already  receiving  more  take- 
home  pay  as  a  result  of  this  bill.  This 
is  the  second  substantial  tax  reduction 
that  has  been  enacted  during  my  service, 
and  each  of  them  had  my  full  support. 

I  voted  for  our  own  country,  and  for 
our  own  people,  by  opposing  the  proposal 


to  lend  more  money  to  Communist  Rus- 
sia, or  to  any  of  the  other  Communist 
countries.  I  consistently  vote  against 
giving  assistance  or  aid  to  the  Commu- 
nist countries  through  foreign  aid  gifts, 
loans,  or  otherwise. 

I  introduced  a  bill  to  restore  the  right 
to  have  voluntary  prayer  and  Bible 
reading  in  our  schools.  The  Supreme 
Court  decision  which  forbids  this  time- 
honored  custom  violates  the  constitu- 
tional guarantee  that  there  should  be 
no  law  which  interferes  with  religious 
freedom. 

I  voted  for  the  best  interest  of  all  our 
citizens  by  opposing  the  totalitarian  civil 
rights  bill,  which  would  destroy  the  free- 
dom which  all  races  enjoy  in  America. 
I  support  equal  rights  under  the  law  for 
all  people,  regardless  of  race,  and  do  not 
believe  the  people  of  our  district,  or  of 
America,  are  willing  to  surrender  their 
Uberty  to  a  dictatorial  Central  Gov- 
ernment. 

As  chairman  of  a  suboMnmittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Ctrfiunbia, 
I  c(Miducted  an  investigation  which  re- 
sulted in  revoking  a  license  which  had 
been  granted  to  a  society  of  homosexuals 
to  solicit  charitable  funds  to  promote 
their  society. 

I  consistently  vote  to  save  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  by  cuts  in  foreign  aid. 
in  various  excessive  departmental  budg- 
ets, and  other  unnecessary  and  wasteful 
spending.  To  justify  the  tax  cut,  we 
must  eliminate  all  waste  and  extrava- 
gance, and  practice  fiscal  responsibility. 
I  actively  supported,  and  am  now  sup- 
porting the  efforts  to  amend  the  Trade 
Agreement  Act,  In  order  to  protect  cat- 
tlemen from  the  evil  effects  of  excessive 
beef  Imports,  and  to  protect  farmers,  la- 
bor, and  oil.  mineral,  and  other  indus- 
tries from  such  Imports  from  low-wage 
and  slave-wage  countries,  which  impoils 
are  now  so  harmful  to  our  domestic  pro- 
ducers. 

As  a  result  of  another  Investigation  by 
the  subcommittee  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, the  urban  renewal  program  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  been  prevented 
from  destrosring  the  homes  of  thousands 
of  low -Income  families,  most  of  whom 
are  Negroes.  These  people  came  to  us  In 
desperation,  and  I  am  humbly  proud  of 
their  resolutions  which  have  commended 
our  successful  efforts  to  save  their  homes 
from  the  developers  who  sought  to  ob- 
tain their  properties  for  private  profit 

I  consistently  vote  for  an  invincible 
national  defense,  as  the  best  means  of 
Insuring  peace;  and  I  oppose  disarma- 
ment, because  this  would  weaken  us. 

I   vote  for   Congress   to   control   the 
purse  strings,  and  consistently  oppose 
back-door  raids  on  the  Public  Treasury. 
I  voted  for  the  minimum  wage  bills. 
I  voted  for  sanctions  against  Cuba, 
against  recognizing  Red  China,  for  pre- 
serving our  treaty  rights  In  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  and  In  Guantanamo  Naval 
Base  in  Cuba,  and  supported  the  block- 
ade of  Cuba.    I  have  voted  for  and  sup- 
ported all  proposals  which  would  pro- 
tect us  against  the  treasonable  Inroads 
of  communism  In  our  own  country  and 
in  the  Western  Hemisi^ere. 

I  vote  for  improvements  in  the  social 
security  program  and  its  benefits;  I 
voted  for  the  dlsablUtgr  benefit  programs. 
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health  program,  and  for  the  Increases 
In  the  amount  of  old-age  pensions  and 
other  old-age  assistance. 

I  support  and  vote  for  the  bills  to 
provide  more  equitable  compensation, 
pensions,  and  hospital  care  for  veterans 
and  for  their  widows  and  dependents. 
I  voted  to  Increase  social  security  bene- 
fits: I  voted  for  social  security  bene- 
fits for  the  disabled,  to  reduce  the  vol- 
untary retirement  age  to  82.  and  to  per- 
mit greater  earnings  while  still  draw- 
ing social  security  benefits. 

I  voted  for  education  and  training 
benefits  to  veterans. 

I  voted  to  improve  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act.  and  for  the  manpower  and 
training  bill,  to  relieve  unemployment. 
I  have  responded  to  every  request  by  a 
community  for  assistance  In  Its  economic 
development  and  In  Its  dealings  with  the 
Federal  Government.  This  has  resulted 
In  numerous  grants  and  loans  for  hos- 
pitals, water  and  sewer  systems,  libraries. 
housing,  airports  and  airport  construc- 
tion, remodeling  of  public  buildings,  new 
post  oCBces.  public  facilities,  roads  and 
highways,  recreation  facilities,  and  many 
other  Improvements. 

I  have  aided  numerous  industries  and 
businesses  that  are  locating  In  our  dis- 
trict, or  are  expanding  their  operations 
in  our  district,  in  their  applications  for 
loans  and  other  assistance  from  the  Fed- 
eral level.  Our  growth  in  this  respect 
has  been  remarkable,  far  exceeding  the 
growth  in  any  other  comparable  non- 
urban  area. 

I  have  helped  thousands  of  Individ- 
uals, including  farmers,  veterans,  house- 
wives, and  aged,  disabled,  or  dependent 
persons,  in  presenting  their  claims  and 
problems  to  the  various  departments  of 
the  Government.  I  regard  this  oppor- 
tunity of  service  as  a  privilege,  and 
among  my  most  treasured  possessions 
are  the  many  letters  of  appreciation 
which  I  have  received  from  these  people 
who  had  contacted  me  only  after  all 
other  hope  of  receiving  help  or  consider- 
ation had  been  exhausted. 

During  the  time  I  have  served  In  Con- 
gress, more  money  has  come  into  the 
Seventh  District  of  Texas  from  Wash- 
ington, by  many  millions  of  dollars,  than 
has  been  paid  from  the  district  in  Fed- 
eral taxes.  Further,  nearly  one-third 
of  all  the  money  spent  In  the  entire  State 
of  Texas  under  the  new  Federal  pro- 
grams has  been  expended  In  our  district. 
It  was  upon  my  request  that  Congress 
appropriated  the  money  for  the  compre- 
hensive survey  and  the  complete  devel- 
opment of  the  Trinity  River.  I  have 
since  seen  the  plans  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Trinity  Basin.  These  have 
been  approved  for  submission  to  the  US 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  will  soon  be 
presented  to  Congress  for  final  approval. 
I  voted  against  the  bill  to  provide  Fed- 
eral aid  to  parochial  schools  and  church 
colleges,  because  it  would  violate  the 
principle  of  separation  of  church  and 
state. 

I  voted  for  the  bill  to  authorize  edu- 
cational loans  to  college  students,  known 
as  national  defense  education  loans,  to 
make  higher  education  more  generally 
available. 

I  voted  for  the  bill  to  strengthen  and 
improve  vocational  education  schools,  to 


train  for  the  trades,  and  thus  to  prepare 
our  young  people  to  earn  a  better  liveli- 
hood. 

I  Introduced  bills  to  set  aside  part  of 
the  Federal  Income  tax  revenues  to  each 
State  to  aid  in  education  without  Federal 
control,  and  to  provide  the  additional 
exemptions  from  Income  tax  for  stu- 
dents and  their  parents,  to  be  known  as 
the  Education  Incentive  Act. 

As  a  member  of  the  powerful  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  give  unceasing  support  to 
the  right  to  own  private  property,  to  the 
preservation  of  freedom  of  association, 
and  the  other  God-given  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  American  citizenship. 

I  have  continued  my  campaign  against 
obscenity  and  fllthy  and  Indecent  litera- 
ture, to  protect  postal  patrons  from  of- 
fensive mall  matter,  and  to  bar  the  dis- 
tribution of  Communist  propaganda 
through  the  Post  OfTlce. 

I  voted  against  packing  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  I  do  not  believe  in  chang- 
ing the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game. 
I  voted  for  the  accelerated  public  works 
appropriation,  which  has  brought  many 
millions  of  dollars  to  our  district 

I  voted  for  the  bill  to  promote  the  co- 
ordination and  development  of  outdoor 
recreation,  and  to  bring  tourists  to  our 
district. 

I  voted  for  the  bill  to  assist  the  SUtes 
in  providing  additional  research  facili- 
ties at  experimental  stations. 

I  voted  to  tighten  our  Internal  security 
laws.  This  Is  obviously  needed.  A 
former  Soviet  agent  who  defected  to  the 
West  Is  reported  to  have  named  19 
Soviet  agents  who  are  now  on  the  U.S. 
Government  payrolls,  in  sensitive  scien- 
tific ix)sts  with  free  access  to  classified 
information.  He  says  that  4  are  work- 
ing for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
itself,  12  are  In  the  State  Department, 
and  3  are  at  the  embassy -counselor 
level.  Security  ofBclals  should  not  try  to 
keep  these  facts  hidden  from  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

I  vote  to  hold  the  Ud  on  the  Federal 
debt,  and  against  increasing  the  debt 
limit.  A  day  of  accounting  must  come, 
and  the  longer  it  is  delayed,  the  harder 
it  will  be  to  face. 

I  consistently  press  for  the  relief  of 
domestic  producers  from  the  depressing 
effects  of  foreign  Imports.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  regarding  beef  Imports. 
Cattlemen  are  being  seriously  Injured  by 
the  rapid  Increase  In  the  amount  of  Im- 
ported beef  This  Is  also  true  of  oil  pro- 
ducers, and  many  Industries  In  our 
district. 

I  support  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee,  and  vote  against 
every  effort  to  abolish  It.  I  do  not  court 
popularity  with  the  Communists  and 
their  sympathizers. 

I  vote  to  retain  legislative  authority  in 
Congress,  and  continually  and  consist- 
ently oppose  the  surrender  of  these  pow- 
ers to  the  Executive,  as  being  dangerous 
to  the  people.  I  support  local  control  of 
local  affairs,  and  oppose  «ill  attempts  to 
Impose  Federal  domination. 

I  support  separation  of  church  and 
state. 

I  believe  in  local  control  of  our  schools, 
and  oppose  Federal  control  over  educa- 
tion. 


I  support  and  vote  for  bills  to  guaran- 
tee local  and  States  rights,  as  well  as 
Individual  rights,  from  being  usurped  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  Constitution 
does  not  give  legislative  authority  to  the 
Court. 

I  oppose  deficit  spending,  and  vote 
against  the  annual  increase  in  the  debt 
limit.  Fiscal  responsibility  demands 
that  the  Government  live  within  its 
Income. 

I  support  REA.  In  order  that  farm 
homes  may  have  electricity  and  tele- 
phones. 

I  support  FHA  and  other  such  loan 
programs,  so  that  more  people  will  be 
able  to  own  their  homes. 

I  supported  and  voted  for  the  Lan- 
drum-GrlfUn  labor  bill,  after  my  amend- 
ment was  adopted  to  limit  the  power 
given  to  Federal  bureaucracy,  which 
would  have  been  Injurious  to  the  honest, 
rank-and-file  union  members.  This  law 
protects  the  members  and  the  public 
from  tyranny,  exploitation,  racketeer- 
ing, and  embezzlement  by  unscrupulous 
labor  bosses  who  have  bludgeoned  their 
way  into  the  union  movement,  and  gives 
the  members  a  proper  voice  In  union 
affairs. 

I  voted  for  the  use  of  farm  surplus 
foods  to  assist  needy  Americans.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  take  care  of  our  own. 
Instead  of  giving  away  everything  we 
have  to  foreign  nations.  Charity  begins 
at  home 

I  vote  against  proposals  to  Impose 
bureaucratic  controls  over  individuals 
and  localities.  Such  controls  destroy 
the  God -given  freedoms  which  have 
made  us  a  great  nation. 

I  vote  for  the  school  lunch  program 
and  the  milk  program  for  children,  in 
order  that  our  young  people  may  have 
proper  nourishment. 

I  voted  for  legislation  to  preserve  small 
business  Institutions  and  free  competi- 
tive enterprise,  and  for  the  bills  to  take 
the  Government  out  of  competition  with 
private  business. 

I  support  the  bills  to  require  uniform 
procurement  practices  In  the  Armed 
Forces,  to  eliminate  duplication,  waste, 
and  exorbitant  prices. 

I  vote  for  the  antitrust  laws,  to  pre- 
serve competition  and  to  secure  equal 
opportunities  for  all  persons  to  compete 
In  trade  or  business. 

I  was  a  leader  In  the  fight  which  re- 
stored the  tidelands  to  Texas,  after  the 
Supreme  Court  had  attempted  to  deprive 
us  of  the  property  we  had  dedicated  to 
our  schools. 

I  voted  against  the  establishment  of 
the  Department  of  Urban  Affairs.  Such 
a  department  would  have  set  Federal 
controls  over  all  actions  and  decisions 
of  every  city.  town,  and  hamlet  in  the 
United  States.    I  support  local  control. 

I  voted  for  the  bill  which  would  have 
protected  State  laws  from  the  whims  of 
the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  vote  to  preserve  our  immigration 
laws.  In  order  to  keep  undesirable  aliens 
from  flooding  our  country  and  taking 
American  Jobs. 

I  vote  to  keep  Intact  the  Texas  na- 
tional forests.  Proceeds  from  timber 
sales  help  support  school  districts  and 
county  governments,  making  tax  rates 
lower  for  individuals. 


I  voted  to  Increase  personal  and  de- 
pendency exemptions  for  Income  tax 
purposes,  and  introduced  a  bill  to  raise 
the  exemption  from  $600  to  $1,000.  In- 
creased cost  of  living  would  Justify  this 
action  on  the  part  of  Congress. 

I  voted  to  outlaw  the  Communist 
Party,  and  to  prohibit  Communists  from 
serving  in  representative  capacities. 

I  opposed  the  creation  of  the  Disarma- 
ment Agency.  We  need  an  Invincible  de- 
fense force,  and  should  not  have  an 
agency  which  is  trying  to  tear  It  down. 
I  supported  the  proposal  to  grant  aid 
for  the  construction  of  nursing  homes 
and  health  services  for  the  aged  and  the 
chronically  ill. 

I  supported  the  program  to  provide 
more  trained  teachers  for  deaf  children. 
I  support  the  programs  for  conserva- 
tion of  soil,  water,  and  other  resources, 
and  for  flood  control. 

I  voted  for  legislation  to  increase  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  under  our  Jurts- 
tlon.  and  was  chairman  of  the  House 
conferees  In  a  Joint  Conference  Com- 
mittee with  the  Senate  which  success- 
fully accomplished  this  Increase. 

I  opposed  and  voted  against  the  bill 
which  caused  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  coffee. 

I  voted  for  the  bill  to  encourage  in- 
creased consumption  of  cotton. 

I  voted  for  the  bill  to  provide  legal  as- 
sistance to  Indigent  defendants  In  crim- 
inal cases  in  U.S.  courts. 

I  voted  for  matching  grants  for  educa- 
tional television,  in  order  that  more  peo- 
ple may  attain  higher  educational  levels. 
I  voted  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
earnings  permitted  without  loss  of  social 
security  benefits,  and  to  provide  social 
security  benefits  for  the  disabled. 

I  vote  for  the  people  and  against  the 
alien  philosophies  which  are  adverse  to 
the  Interests  of  America,  by  whatever 
name  their  adherents  may  call  them- 
selves. 

I  voted  to  guarantee  the  right  of  trial 
by  Jury  In  Federal  courts. 

The  above  list  could  be  multiplied,  but 
may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  I  sup- 
ported a  realistic  foreign  policy,  based  on 
America's  Interests,  rather  than  trying 
to  "buy"  friends.  I  vote  for  economy  in 
government,  curbs  on  Inflation,  and  for 
military  procurement  by  competitive  bid 
to  save  billions  for  the  taxpayers.  I  op- 
pose unwise,  wasteful  spending,  high 
taxes,  and  the  huge  public  debt  which 
mortgages  our  children's  future. 

I  support  the  right  to  own  property, 
even  If  It  Is  merely  the  clothes  I  wear. 
The  disciples  of  the  socialistic  alien 
thought,  who  say  I  always  vote  wrong, 
and  who  are  trying  to  purge  me  from 
Congress,  would  deny  to  any  of  us  the 
right  to  own  our  property,  little  though 
It  may  be. 

This  Is  my  record.  The  socialists  do 
not  like  it.  but  I  do  not  believe  the 
American  people  are  yet  ready  to  accept 
socialism  as  a  way  of  life  for  freedom- 
loving  people. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY:  1964 
Mr.  PURCELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex 


tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   RODINO.    Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the   day  of  St.   Patrick,  the  day  that 
marks  the  entry  of  Ireland  into  Christian 
history,  the  day  that  the  sons  of  Erin 
all  over  the  world  celebrate  freedom  from 
their  early  paganism,  from  their  later 
political  and  religious  persecution  and 
econcHnic  sufferings. 

In  one  of  the  great  centers  of  the  Irish - 
American  society,  the  hometown  of  the 
distinguished  leader  of  our  body  and  of 
our  beloved  late  President,  the  joyous 
spirit  of  the  day  is  normally  buttressed 
by  the  observance  of  another  anniver- 
sary, that  of  the  evacuation  of  the  hated 
Red  Coats. 

But  the  observance  of  St.  Patrick's  Day 
is  not  gay  and  carefree  this  year. 

St.  Patrick's  Day.  1964.  is  a  day  of 
pride  and  sorrow  for  the  Irish  in  Amer- 
ica, and  for  all  who  treasure  the  Irish 
contributions  to  our  great  Nation.    As 
we    look    proudly    upon    that   brilliant 
thread  of  green  in  America's  history  that 
is  the  gift  of  Ireland — the  warriors,  from 
privates  and  seamen  up  to  generals  and 
admirals;    the  singers  and   actors  who 
have  stirred  us  to  laughter  or  tears;  the 
workers  who  laid  our  road  and  railroads, 
who  dug  our  canals  euid  ditches,  who 
built  our  factories  and  cities;  the  police- 
men and  political  workers,  officials  and 
writers  and  poets  and  teachers — we  feel 
that  all  are  summed  up  In  the  person  of 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  the  young  hero 
President  whose  death  is  still  so  deeply 
mourned. 

Kennedy  was  an  enthusiastically  patri- 
otic American.    Neither  in  England  nor 
in  Ireland  nor  anywhere  else  did  he  leave 
room  for  any  doubt  on  that  score.    His, 
however,  was  definitely  an  Americanism 
with  a  brogue.    Irish  by  descent  on  both 
sides,  he  could  no  more  conceal  the  love 
of  Ireland  that  was  In  his  heart  than 
he  could  dismiss  the  Irish  wit  from  his 
mind  or  the  Irish  charm  from  his  tongue. 
As  President,  he  felt  quite  properly  that 
he  should  favor  no  foreign  nation  over 
another,  and  though  some  warmth  of 
feeling  was  allowed  to  appear  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  Ireland,  It  was 
not  until  after  his  death,  when  the  Irish 
Guards,   in   accordance   with   his   wish 
and  the  wish  of  his  family,  stood  at  at- 
tention beside  his  grave,  that  we  felt 
how  strong  was  his  attachment  to  the 
land  of  his  ancestry.    The  President  of 
Ireland  was  among  the  mourners  at  his 
funeral,    the   skirl    of   Gaelic    bagpipes 
wrenched  at  the  hearts  of  hearers  as  his 
body  passed  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
In  solemn  procession,  «md  the  Boston 
Irish  voice  of  his  dear  friend,  Cardinal 
Cushing,  gave  a  memorable  and  affecting 
quality  to  the  Latin  words  of  the  funeral 
mass. 

On  this  St.  Patrick's  Day  all  Amer- 
icans grieve  with  the  Irish,  and  with 
those  of  Irish  descent  everywhere,  that 
our  land  has  lost  so  noble  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Irish  people.  We  remember, 
proudly  and  sadly,  his  quick  and  ready 
wit,   his   self-deprecating    modesty,   his 


cool  gaiety  in  the  face  of  hostility  and 
danger,  his  firmness  of  character  and 
keenness  of  conscience,  and  the  gift  of 
speech  to  make  us  laugh,  or  weep,  or 
pledge  our  lives  to  action.  We  pray  to 
St.  Patrick,  on  his  feast  day,  that  we 
may  remember  and  imitate  the  virtues 
of  that  great  American  son  of  Ireland. 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 


PANAMA     CANAL     POLICIES     MUST 
REMAIN  SOLID 

Mr.  PURCELL.     Mr.   Speaker.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  jwlnt  In  the 
RxcoRo  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FLOOD.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  numer- 
ous occasions  before  this  body,   when 
discussing  Caribbean  and  Interoceanlc 
canal     problems.     I     have     repeatedly 
stressed  that  the  Panama  Canal,  more 
thsm    anything    else,    has    become    the 
symbol  of  U5.  prestige  and  strength.    In 
the  course  of  my  congressional  career, 
one  of  my  most  distressing  experiences 
has  been  to  observe  the  ever- accelerat- 
ing liquidation  of  UJS.  sovereign  rights, 
power,  and  authority  over  the  Canal  Zone 
and  canal  as  was  granted  under  the  1903 
treaty  with  Panama  for  the  construc- 
tion,   maintenance,    operation,    sanita- 
tion,   and    protection    of    the    Panama 
Canal. 

The  first  break  In  the  solidity  of  our 
Juridical  position  with  respect  to  the 
Panama  Canal  was  the  1936  treaty. 
This  agreement,  because  of  the  breach  in 
the  diplomatic  foundation  that  was 
clearly  foreseen  by  the  Senate,  was  not 
ratined  untU  1939  and  then  only  becavise 
of  the  approfwjh  of  World  War  n  made 
it  seem  expedient  to  do  so.  This,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  done  despite  the  clear 
warning  by  Secretary  of  State  Hughes 
who,  on  December  15,  1923,  In  response 
to  formal  demands  by  Panama  for 
sovereignty  concessions  over  the  Canal 
Zk)ne,  spoke  with  a  refreshing  and  timely 
degree  of  candor,  as  follows: 

Our  country  would  never  recede  from  the 
poeitlon  which  It  had  taken  in  the  note  of 
Secretary  Hay  (to  Panama)  in  1904.  This 
Oovernment  could  not,  and  would  not,  enter 
into  any  discussion  affecting  Its  full  right  to 
deal  with  the  Canal  Zone  and  to  the  entire 
excltulon  of  any  sovereign  rights  or  author- 
ity on  the  part  of  Panama.  (Foreign  Rrta- 
tlons,   1928,  vol.  m.  p.  684.) 

To  this,  Secretary  Hughes  added  this 
significant  statement: 

It  was  an  abeolute  futility  for  the  Pan- 
amanian Government  to  expect  any  Amer- 
ican administration,  no  matter  what  It  was, 
any  President  or  any  Secretary  of  State,  ever 
to  surrender  any  part  of  these  rights  which 
the  United  States  had  acquired  under  the 
Treaty  of  1903. 

This.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  type  of  state- 
ment that  should  be  promptly  forthcom- 
ing from  our  statesmen  today,  especially 
from  those  in  high  executive  authcnlty 
over  Panama  Canal  policy  matters. 

The  generous  concessions  made  to 
Panama  in  the  1936-39  treaty  included 
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the  abrogation  of  the  right  and  author- 
ity granted  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain public  order  in  the  cities  of  Pan- 
ama and  Colon,  and  the  territories  and 
harbors  adjacent  thereto.  In  the  event  of 
the  inability  of  Panama  to  maintain 
such  order.  Instead  of  placating,  these 
surrenders  stimulated  voracious  appe- 
tites of  Panamanian  politicians  who,  aid- 
ed and  abetted  by  Red  infiltrators,  have 
increasingly  portrayed  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal as  the  free-lunch  counter  of  Pan- 
ama in  election  campaigns.  Moreover, 
experienced  offlcers  of  our  Armed  Forces, 
on  duty  In  the  Canal  Zone  prior  to  the 
signing  of  the  1936  treaty,  openly  pre- 
Kiicted  during  their  visits  in  Washington 
that  ratification  of  that  treaty  would  re- 
sult in  the  eventual  loss  of  the  Panama 
Canal  by  the  United  States. 

The  trend  in  weakening  the  diplo- 
matic and  juridical  structure  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  enterprise  did  not  end  with 
ratification  in  1939  of  the  1936  treaty 
Accelerated  by  Executive  agreements 
Incident  to  World  War  H.  these,  in  turn, 
led  to  secret  negotiations  for  the  1955 
treaty,  which  further  weakened  the  ju- 
ridical position  of  the  United  SUtes.  A 
direct  consequence  was  the  formal  dis- 
play on  September  21,  I960,  of  the  Pan- 
ama flag  in  the  Canal  Zone  as  visual 
evidence  of  so-called  Panamanian  titular 
sovereignty  over  the  territory  under  the 
direction  of  President  Eisenhower.  The 
number  of  Panama  flags  displayed  in 
the  zone  was  increased  under  the  in- 
structions of  the  late  President  Kennedy 
until  one  was  formally  hoisted  by  the 
President  of  Panama  at  the  Main  Ad- 
ministraaon  Building  of  the  Canal  Zone 
Oovemment. 

Just  as  was  foreseen  and  predicted  in 
the  Congress  such  displays  of  the  Pan- 
ama flag  were  not  accepted  by  Panama 
and  other  nations,  as  some  of  our  ofBcials 
naively  expected,  as  evidence  of  Pan- 
amanian titular  sovereignty  but  were 
taken  as  admissions  of  Panamanian  con- 
trolling sovereignty.  Moreover,  our  of- 
ficials at  no  time  defined  the  term  "titu- 
lar" sovereignty  and  their  failure  played 
Into  the  hands  of  Communist  revolu- 
tionary agitators  and  other  radicals  In 
Panama. 

The  results  of  this  Ill-advised  conces- 
sion to  fly  the  Panama  flag  in  the  zone 
and  the  utter  failure  to  define  the  term 
"titular"  sovereignty  culminated  in  the 
January  1964  Red-directed  Panamanian 
mob  assaults  on  the  Canal  Zone.  Intended 
to  destroy  all  the  rights,  powers,  and  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  Panama  Canal.  As  such,  they 
attracted  world  attention. 

Desiring  to  bring  about  an  adequate 
definition  of  titular  sovereignty,  on  Jan- 
uary 15,  1964, 1  wrote  the  first  In  a  series 
of  letters  to  the  Department  of  State. 
The  ensuing  correspondence,  both  clever 
and  evasive,  la.  nevertheless  most  re- 
vealing. It  supplies  Important  docu- 
mentation for  what  has  transpired  con- 
cerning Canal  Zone  and  emphasizes  the 
necessity  for  the  Congress.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  Its  constitutional  powers,  to  take 
prompt  solution  actions  to  halt  the  proc- 
ess of  erosion  and  to  resiune  the  posture 


of  full  and  necessary  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal. 

To  make  the  indicated  exchange  of 
letters  available  to  the  Congress,  ofDcials 
of  the  executive  departments  of  our 
Oovemment;  editors  and  publicists,  his- 
torians and  students,  as  well  as  to  the 
world  at  large.  I  Include  the  entire  com- 
pilation as  part  of  my  remarks  and  com- 
mend them  for  study,  especially  by  the 
staffs  of  the  cognizant  appropriation.  In- 
vestigating, and  legislative  committees 
of  the  Congress. 

Prom    a    reading    of    the    documents 
quoted  in  this  sUtement  and  as  pointed 
out  to  the  House  on  March  11.  1964,  In 
my  discussion  on  "Panama  Canal:  For- 
mula for  Future  Canal  Policy,"  the  term 
"titular"  sovereignty  means  only  a  rever- 
sionary interest  on  the  part  of  Panama. 
Just  as  used  In  deeds  of  real  estate  con- 
veyance, and  nothing  more,  in  the  sole 
event  that  the  United  States  should  fall 
to  meet  Its  treaty  obligations  to  malnUin, 
operate,    sanitate    and   protect   In   per- 
petuity   the   Canal   Zone   and   Panama 
Canal.      So-called    titular    sovereignty 
does  not  extend  to  Panama  any  sovereign 
rights,  powers  or  authority,  which  are 
vested   entirely   and   absolutely    in   the 
United  SUtes  to  the  entire    exclusion 
of  this  exercise  by  Panama  In  any  re- 
spect as  long  as  the  United  States  main- 
tains and  operates  the  Panama  Canal  In 
conformity  with  treaty  obligations.    The 
flag  of  the  United  States  is  the  only  valid 
symbol  of  sovereignty  In  the  Canal  Zone. 
There  is  no  symbol  for  the  reversionary 
interest:  and  the  display  of  the  Panama 
flag  as  evidence  of  such  Interest  under 
the   term   "titular"   sovereignty   was    a 
gross  deception,  which  has  cost  the  Na- 
tion dearly. 

Through  recent  years  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  In  Panama 
Canal  policy  matters  has  progessively 
declined  while  the  infiuence  and  deter- 
mination of  elements  in  the  Department 
of  State  and  certain  White  House  ad- 
visers have  correspondingly  Increased. 
The  result,  exactly  as  predicted  in  the 
Congress,  has  caused  the  perilous  weak- 
ening of  U.S.  authority  over  the  canal. 
The  natural  poUcy  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  would  be  to  protect  the  canal 
and  to  provide  for  Its  efficient  mainte- 
nance and  operation,  whereas  elements 
In  the  Department  of  State  and  their  as- 
sociated advisers  on  canal  policy  have 
thought  more  of  placating  impossible 
demands  of  Panama  for  the  proper  op- 
eration and  protection  of  the  canal. 
The  indicated  letters  follow : 


a.  A  copy  of  any  order  or  Btatement  by  the 
PrMldent.   the  Secretary   of   State,  or   other 
official  directing  the  display  In   1960  of  the 
Panama  flag  In  Shaler  Triangle. 
An  early  reply  la  requeeted. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Danixl  J.  Pux>D, 
Member  of  Congress. 

DmrAfnttMT  or  State, 
Washington.  January  30,  1984. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Plood. 
House  of  Representatives. 

DxAK  Congressman  Flood:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  January  15.  1904.  to  the  Sec- 
retary In  which  you  requested  certain  docu- 
menta  relative  to  the  titular  sovereignty  of 
Panama  over  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  flying 
of  the  Panamanian  flag  In  Shaler  Triangle. 
Pursuant  to  your  request  there  Is  enclosed 
a  copy  of  a  recently  prepared  summary  back- 
ground report  on  the  flag  Issue.  The  texts 
of  the  principal  pertinent  documents  are 
contained  In  this  report. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you  In 
this  matter,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
on  me. 

Sincerely  yours. 

FftzDEKiCK  O.  DurruN, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
Enclosure:    "Stunmary    Background:    Fly- 
ing of  Panamanian  Flag  With  U.S.  Flag  In 
the  Canal  Zone  by  Civilian  Authorities." 


JANVAKT   15,   1904. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk. 
Secretary  of   State. 
Department   of   State. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dcab  Mb.  Seceetabt:  In  connection  with 
the  action  of  offlolala  of  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government  with  respect  to  the  rec- 
ognlUon  In  1959  of  so-called  titular  sover- 
eignty of  Panama  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
the  flying  of  the  Panama  flag  In  Shaler  Tri- 
angle m  September  1960.  I  request  the  fol- 
lowing : 

I.  A  copy  of  any  order  or  statement  by 
the  Prertdent.  the  Secretary  of  State,  or 
other  official  directing  the  recognition  In 
1959  of  titular  sovereignty  over  the  zone. 


Januaxt  20.  1964. 

SuMMABT  Backoeouno:   Fltino  of  Panama- 
nian Flag  WrrH  U.S.  Flag  in  Canal  Zone 
BT  Civilian   Authobities 
Following  violent  disturbances  on  Novem- 
ber   3.     1969.    at    the    Canal    Zone-Panama 
boundary.   Involving  sovereignty,   flags,    and 
other  Issues,  a  special  representative  of  the 
Department  of  State  said  In  Panama  on  No- 
vember 24.  1959: 

"During  the  course  of  our  discussions.  In 
response  to  a  question  by  the  President  of 
Panama.  I  assured  him  that  the  policy  of 
the  U.S.  Government  with  respect  to  the 
status  of  the  Canal  Zone  remains  as  It  had 
been  stated  more  than  60  years  ago  to  the 
effect  that  the  United  States  recognizes  that 
titular  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  re- 
mains in  the  Government  of  Panama." 

Further  demonstrations.  Including  s<xne 
violence  against  the  Canal  Zone,  occurred 
again  on  November  28.  1969.  Subsequently 
the  Panamanian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  In  Washington  presented  a  formal  re- 
quest for.  among  other  things,  the  flying  of 
the  Panamanian  flag  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

On  December  2.  1959.  President  Elsenhower 
In  a  press  conference  stated  that  he  did  "In 
some  form  or  other  believe  that  we  should 
have  visual  evidence  that  Panama  does  have 
titular  sovereignty  over  the  region."  In  a 
press  conference  on  December  10,  1959.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Herter  stated  that  sympa- 
thetic consideration  was  being  given  to  the 
proposal  that  the  Panamanian  flag  fly  In  the 
Canal  Zone. 

On  September  17,  1960,  President  Elsen- 
hower directed  that  the  VS.  flag  and  the 
Panamanian  flag  be  flown  together  In  a  single 
place  in  the  Canal  Zone  known  as  Shaler 
Triangle.  This  action  was  announced  by  a 
White  Hoxise  release  which  read  as  follows: 
"Last  December  2  the  President  stated 
his  belief  that  there  should  be  visual  evi- 
dence of  Panama's  titular  sovereignty  over 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  The  President  has 
now.  as  a  voluntary  and  unilateral  decision 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  approved  and  directed  the  flying  of 
the  flag  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  together 
with  the  VS.  flag  on  a  dally  basis  In  Shaler 
Triangle  In  the  Canal  Zone.  The  President 
has  authorized  the  American  Ambassador. 
Joseph  S.  Farland,  to  make  a  public  state- 
ment to  this  effect. 


"The  President  hopes  that  his  decision 
will  demonstrate  the  continuing  close  bonds 
that  exist  between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama  and 
their  Governments." 

The  U.S.  note  transmitted  to  the  Panama 
Foreign  Office  on  September  17.  1960,  stated 
(Department  of  SUte  Bulletin,  Oct.  10, 
1960.  vol.  XLin.  No.  nil,  p.  558)  : 

"I  am  pleased  to  state  that,  after  the  high- 
est consideration  by  my  Government,  I  am 
Instructed  to  Inform  you  that  as  a  further 
reflection  of  the  genuine  friendship  exist- 
ing between  our  two  Governments  and  jjeo- 
ples.  my  Government  has  determined  that  as 
a  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  In  recognition  of  the  titular  sov- 
ereignty residing  In  the  Republic  of  Panama 
with  respect  to  the  Canal  Zone,  the  Pana- 
manian flag  will  hereafter  be  flown  together 
with  the  U.S.  flag  on  a  dally  basis  in  the 
area  known  as  Shaler  Triangle  In  the  Canal 
Zone.  This  determination  Is  In  no  wise  to 
be  considered  as  modifying  In  any  way  the 
treaties  and  agreements  In  force  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama." 

On  September  21.  1960.  the  two  flags  were 
flret  flown  at  Shaler  Triangle,  and  have 
flown  there  dally  since  then. 

On  June  13,  1962,  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Chlarl  Issued  a  joint  communique  stating 
that  they  were  appointing  high  level  repre- 
sentatives to  discuss  points  of  dissatisfac- 
tion. Ambassador  Farland  and  Governor 
Fleming  were  appointed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Foreign  Minister  Soils  and  Dr. 
Octavlo  Fabrego  were  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Chlarl. 

The  communique  stated  that  the  Presi- 
dents "agreed  that  their  representatives  will 
arrange  for  the  flying  of  Panamanian  flags 
In  an  appropriate  way  In  the  Canal  Zone." 
The  flag  question  was  the  flrst  substantive 
matter  discussed  by  the  Special  Commission. 
Governor  Fleming  with  the  concurrence  of 
Ambassador  Farland  developed  a  list  of  15 
sites  at  which  the  United  States  and  Pana- 
manian flags  would  fly  together  In  the  Canal 
Zone  Including  Shaler  Triangle  where  the 
two  flags  had  been  flying  since  September  21, 
1960.  by  direction  of  President  Elsenhower. 
The  list  of  site  locations  for  the  dual  flags 
was  presented  to  Panama  at  a  meeting  on 
July  20,  1962,  for  discussion  purposes,  and 
was  forwarded  to  Washington  for  review  by 
the  Department  of  State  and  others. 

The  selected  sites  were  acquiesced  In  by 
Panama  and  were  approved  In  principle  by 
those  reviewing  the  matter  In  Washington. 
The  sites  were  substantlaly  the  same  as  those 
subsequently  used  except  as  affected  by  the 
addition  of  civilian  school  premises  In  Jan- 
uary 1964.  ,     ,     . 

The  original  list  of  sites  did  not  Include 
any    schools.     At    no    time    did    Panama   or 
anyone  In  Washington  object  to  the  specific 
list  of  civilian   areas  or  suggest  any  addi- 
tions or  deletions  or  raise  a  question  about 
the  schools.     This  remained  true  until  after 
the  trouble  which  began  on  January  7,  1964. 
While    the   list   of   civilian    sites   was   not 
Itself  controversial,  Panama  sought  also  to 
have   her   flag  flown   In  military  areas  and 
on  transiting  ships.     And  some  Members  of 
Congress  and  many  U.S.  citizen  residents  in 
the  Canal  Zone  felt  strongly  against  the  fly- 
ing of  the  Panamanian   flag  at  all  In  the 
Canal  Zone      The  House  of  Representatives 
had   passed   House   Resolution   459   on   Feb- 
ruary 2.  1960.  against  flying  the  Panamanian 
flag.     The  pertinent  1961  Appropriation  Act 
contained    a    rider    prohibiting    the    use    of 
Canal   Zone   Government  or   Panama  Canal 
Company  funds  to  Install  a  flagpole  for  fly- 
ing a  Panamanian   flag  In  the  Canal  Zone 
(Public  Law  86-451.  May  13.  1960).     Never- 
theless the  September  1960  action  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  followed  and  the  dual  flags 
were  established   In   Shaler  Triangle,   using 
special  funds. 


When  the  new  Thatcher  Ferry  Bridge  was 
dedicated  on  October  12,  1962,  United  States 
and  **««r«itmitnian  flags  Were  flown  at  each  end 
of  the  center  span.  These  'flags  the  first 
dual  setB  to  be  flown  alnoe  the  Shaler  Tri- 
angle action,  have  flown  24  hours  a  day  ever 
since. 

On  October  29.  1962.  In  further  Imple- 
mentation of  the  agreement,  dual  flags  were 
flown  at  the  Administration  Building  at 
Balboa  Heights,  and  on  November  1,  1962, 
at  the  Administration  Building  at  Cristobal. 
This  followed  public  announcement  of  the 
agreements  on  flags  by  President  Chlarl  In 
an  address  to  the  Panamanian  National 
Assembly  on  October  1.  1962. 

On  January  10.  1963.  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion created  by  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Chlarl  LsBued  a  Joint  communique,  the  first 
paragraph  of  which  reads  as  follows: 

"1.  It  has  been  agreed  that  the  flag  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  will  be  flown  to- 
gether with  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  land  In  the  Canal  Zone  where 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
flown  by  civilian  authorities.  Private  orga- 
nizations and  persons  in  the  zone  are  free 
to  display  flags  at  will  over  their  places  of 
residence  or  business.  Other  aspects  of  the 
flag  question  will  be  discussed  later." 

On  October  26,  1962,  a  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany employee,  Gerald  Doyle,  had  filed  suit 
against  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone 
seeking  to  enjoin  the  flying  of  the  Pana- 
manian flag  In  the  Canal  Zone.  This  action 
received  substantial  support  from  many 
Canal  Zone  residents  and  from  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  While  the  suit  was  pend- 
ing the  Governor  refrained  from  Initiating 
any  further  dual  flags  at  the  remaining  sites. 
Panama,  apparentiy  understanding  the  sit- 
uation, did  not  press  for  action  to  further 
Implement  the  flag  agreement  during  the 
litigation,  despite  adverse  press  comment  In 
Panama  concerning  the  litigation. 

The  flag  suit  was  dismissed  by  the  U.8. 
district  court  In  the  Canal  Zone  on  July  8, 
1963.  the  court  opinion  holding  that  the 
matter  was  one  of  executive  discretion.  The 
time  for  appeal  expired  on  September  27. 
1963,  without  an  appeal  having  been  filed. 

Thereafter,  the  Governor  directed  that  the 
dual  flags  be  flown  at  the  remaining  selected 
sites.  This  was  carried  out  In  accordance 
vTlth  a  schedule  which  would  permit  com- 
pletion of  the  Installation  of  all  poles  by 
February  7,  1964.  As  each  set  of  poles  was 
erected  the  two  flags  were  Immediately  flown 
thereon,  without  publicity  or  ceremony.  In 
the  meantime,  this  list  of  15  locations  for  the 
2  flags  had  Increased  to  17  by  reason  of  the 
Governor's  addition  of  sites  at  2  ceme- 
teries, which  had  been  mentioned  but  not 
specifically  Included  at  the  time  of  the  orig- 
inal list 


During  the  course  of  the  year,  some  flag- 
poles at  locations  not  selected  for  dual  flags 
were  removed,  such  as  at  the  Governor's 
residence,  which  Is  a  block  or  so  from  the 
administration  building  where  the  two  flags 
were  already  flying.  The  removal  of  flag- 
poles drew  some  adverse  press  comment.  In 
general,  the  sites  for  the  dual  flags  were 
selected  to  provide  for  such  display  In  each 
major  population  area  plus  special  locations 
such  as  the  locks  and  governmental  admin- 
istration buildings. 

In  November  1963,  the  Governor  consid- 
ered flying  the  dual  flags  at  the  four  high 
schools.  This  question  was  discussed  In- 
formally with  the  Canal  Zone  Civic  Council 
leaders  and  with  the  senior  officials  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  and  Canal  Zone 
Government.  The  civic  councils  felt  strong- 
ly that  such  dual  displays  at  the  schools 
would  lead  to  major  flag  Incidents.  Senior 
agency  officials  generally  agreed  with  the 
civic  councils.  This  position  was  consistent 
with  the  Informal  opinion  received  from 
school  offlffl^l"  In  1962  when  the  question  of 


flags  at  schools  was  flnt  considered  by  the 

Governor.  The  original  decision  not  to  fly 
the  dual  flags  outside  the  schools,  and  there- 
fore no  flag,  under  the  agreement,  was  re- 
affirmed by  the  Governor  In  December  1968. 
By  the  end  of  December  1963.  11  of  the 
dual  flag  Installations  were  In  operation, 
with  6  more  scheduled  for  January  and  early 
February  1964.  and  the  flnal  site  set  for  new 
Gorgas  Hospital  when  construction  would 
be  completed  later  In  1964. 

Dxirlng  the  Christmas  holidays  It  was  de- 
cided by  the  Governcw  that  full  Implementa- 
tion of  the  agreement  with  Panama  would  be 
put  Into  effect  on  January  2,  1964.  at  which 
time  the  Panamanian  flaig  wovQd  be  flown 
wherever  the  U.S.  flag  was  flown  by  civilian 
authorities.  This  meant  that  no  VS.  flags 
would  be  flown  outside  the  schools  and  at 
about  four  other  locations  where  single  VS. 
flags  were  still  flying  on  December  31. 

On  December  30,  1963,  the  foUowlng  press 
release  was  Issued  by  the  Governor: 

"On  and  after  January  2,  1964,  the  Pana- 
manian flag  will  be  flown  together  with  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  on  civilian  land 
areas  In  the  Canal  Zone  where  the  U.S.  flag 
Is  flown  by  civilian  authorities. 

"This  action  Implements  the  understand- 
ing made  public  In  a  joint  communlqu*  Is- 
sued by  the  two  Governments  earlier  this 
year  which  stated  that  'the  flag  of  the  Re- 
pubUc  of  Panama  will  be  flown  together  with 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  on 
land  In  the  Canal  Zone  where  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  U  flown  by  civilian 
authorities.  Private  organizations  and  per- 
sons In  the  zone  are  free  to  display  flags  at 
wUl  over  their  places  of  residence  or  bxisl- 
ness.' 

"For  some  time  the  Panama  Canal  has 
been  erecting  dual  flagpoles  at  selected  sites. 
Work  has  been  completed  and  the  2  flags 
are  now  flying  at  11  of  the  sites.  Dual  flag- 
poles wlU  be  erected  at  five  additional  sites 
between  now  and  the  early  part  of  February. 
One  further  location  at  which  the  two  flags 
will  fly  win  be  the  new  Gorgas  Hospital  addi- 
tion when  It  is  completed  later  this  year. 

"The  11  locations  where  the  2  flags  are 
now  flying  are  Shaler  Plaza,  Thatcher  Ferry 
Bridge,  the  administration  building  In  Bal- 
boa and  also  at  Cristobal.  Mlraflores  and 
Gatun  Locks,  Coco  Solo  and  Corozal  Hospi- 
tals, Palo  Seco.  Margarita  and  Coco  Solo.  The 
five  remaining  locations  In  addition  to  the 
new  Gorgas  Hospital  addition  are  Gamboa- 
Santa  Cruz,  Rainbow  City,  Paralso,  Mount 
Hope  Cemetery  and  Corozal  Cemetery.  Ix>- 
catlons  at  which  the  U.S.  flag  has  currentiy 
been  flown  alone  and  at  which  no  flags  will 
be  flown  on  or  after  January  2,  1964,  are  the 
schools;  the  Ancon  District  Court  Building; 
the  Industrial  Division,  Cristobal;  a  site  In 
Gsmiboa  which  will  be  replaced  by  the  site 
for  the  two  flags;  and  the  present  Gorgas 
Hospital. 

"In  accordance  with  law  and  customs  re- 
quiring the  US.  flag  to  be  displayed  In  or 
near  schools,  the  U.S.  flag  will  continue  to  be 
displayed  In  classrooms  or  elsewhere  within 
the  schools  as  at  present.  The  Panamanian 
flag  will  continue  to  be  displayed  with  the 
U.S.  flag  In  all  Latin  American  schools  and 
In  certain  other  schools  as  appropriate,  fol- 
lowing present  practice." 

Schools  reopened  on  Thursday,  January  2. 
1964.  after  the  Christmas  holiday.  The  VS. 
flag  which  formerly  had  been  raised  In  front 
of  each  school  on  schooldays  was  no  longer 
flown.  In  accordance  with  the  commitment 
to  Panama  to  fly  two  or  none. 

During  the  first  few  days  of  the  new  school 
period  students  at  Balboa  High  School  be- 
gan to  generate  feeling  In  protest  against 
the  discontinuance  of  the  U.S.  flag  outside 
the  school.  A  U.S.  flag  is  displayed  In  every 
classroom  but  the  outside  flag  became  an 
object- of  current  slgnlflcance.  By  Monday, 
January  6.  It  was  known  by  school  officials 
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and  some  parents  and  others  that  some  of 
the  students  Intended  to  go  to  school  early 
on  Tuesday.  January  7,  and  to  raise  the  U.S. 
flag  on  the  outside  pole  at  Balboa  High 
School.  On  Friday.  January  3.  a  petition  to 
President  Johnson  protesting  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  U.S.  flag  outside  the  Balboa 
High  School  was  circulated  at  the  school 
and  signed  by  400  to  500  students. 

Balboa  High  School  has  an  enrollment  of 
1,851.  Of  these.  1.777  are  U.S.  citizens.  927 
or  50.1  percent  of  the  students  at  Balboa 
High  School  are  children  of  military  or 
civilian  persohnel  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Korces. 
639  or  34  5  percent  are  children  of  employees 
of  the  Canal  Zone  Government  and  Panama 
Canal  Company:  136  or  7  3  percent  are  chil- 
dren of  American  businessmen  and  other 
non-Government  personnel  In  Panama  and 
the  Canal  Zone:  75  or  4.1  percent  are  chil- 
dren of  U.S.  citizen  employees  of  the  U.S. 
Embassy.  AID.  USIS.  and  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency:  74  or  4  percent  are  non-US. 
citizen  tuition  students,  principally  Pana- 
manians. 

By  6:45  a.m.  on  Tuesday.  January  7.  about 
35  students  had  gathered  on  the  lawn  In 
front  of  the  high  school  with  a  flag.  The 
halyards  were  locked  on  the  pole.  Attempts 
were  made  to  climb  the  pole  but  efforts  to 
get  the  flag  aloft  were  at  flrst  not  successful. 
By  7:25  some  200  to  300  students,  mostly  ob- 
servers, were  present  and  a  group  of  50  to  80 
were  around  the  pole  Itself.  The  few  ac- 
tually working  at  It  flnally  worked  the 
halyards  loose  so  that  despite  the  lock  the 
flag  was  raised  at  7:25.  School  officials  were 
present,  and  a  couple  of  policemen  were  In 
the  area.  A  dozen  or  so  adults,  presumably 
parents,  were  on  the  sidelines. 

Classes  started  at  7:45  and  nearly  all  stu- 
dents attended.  Absenteeism  during  the  day 
was  nearly  normal.  A  dozen  or  so  adults 
and  students  remained  In  the  area  across  the 
street  from  the  campus.  At  8:20  the  acting 
superintendent  of  schools,  the  principal  of 
the  high  school,  and  the  civil  affairs  director 
within  whose  biireau  the  schools  operate, 
lowered  the  flag,  which  was  taken  to  the 
principal's  office. 

The  flrst  class  period  was  over  at  8:38  a.m.. 
and  at  8:40  six  college  students  and  one  high 
school  student  put  up  another  small  flag. 
About  150  students  were  on  the  school  steps 
or  lawn  and  they  pledged  allegiance  to  the 
flag.  A  number  of  adults  were  In  the  area. 
School  officials  were  present.  No  police  were 
In  the  immediate  area.  No  effort  to  prevent 
the  students'  action  was  taken  because  of  a 
policy  decision  approved  by  the  Governor 
that  an  Incident  involving  physically  pre- 
venting these  American  students  from  rais- 
ing the  American  flag  outside  their  school 
and  pledging  allegiance  should  be  avoided. 
In  the  expectaUon  that  the  protest  demon- 
stration would  have  achieved  Its  purpose  and 
the  flag  could  be  lowered  quietly  later.  No 
laws  were  broken  and  It  was  considered  that 
the  demonstration  by  the  studenU  did  not 
constitute  a  flying  of  the  flag  by  clvUlan 
authorities. 

It  was  understood  that  the  active  ring- 
leader group  of  students  Intended  to  require 
authorities  to  use  force  If  an  effort  were  made 
to  prevent  the  raising  of  the  flag,  or  to  take 
It  down  once  up.  or  to  remove  the  flagpole. 
School  officials  urged  students  to  return  to 
class  which  nearly  all  did.  Photographers, 
professional  and  others,  were  present  at  all 
actions  described. 

During  the  morning  a  small  group  of  stu- 
dents kept  watch  from  ]ust  off  the  campus. 
Between  classes  large  numbers  appeared  to 
see  what  had  happened,  there  having  been 
rumors  that  the  authorities  Intended  to  re- 
move the  pole  or  halyard  At  noon  the  stu- 
denU substituted  a  larger  flag  on  the  pole. 
After  school  about  100  students,  with  adults, 
remained  around  the  area  until  late  evening 
to  prevent  action  to  remove  the  flag  or  pole. 
About  25  remained  on  watch  all  night  and 


were  furnished  food  and  blankets  by  adult 
sympathizers. 

At  6  p.m.  on  Tuesday  the  flag  was  lowered 
by  six  high  school  boys.  At  7:30  a.m.  on 
Wednesday  It  was  again  raised.  The  situa- 
tion was  about  the  same  on  Wednesday.  In 
the  afternoon  some  200  students  marched 
around  the  flag  with  placards  demanding 
that  the  flag  stay  up.  Ringleaders  told 
school  officials  that  students  would  continue 
In  classes  so  long  as  the  flag  was  up.  It  was 
understood  that  If  the  flag  were  taken  down 
the  Are  alarm  would  be  used  to  signal  a  stu- 
dent rush  to  prevent  the  action.  The  prin- 
cipal put  out  written  bulletins  assuring  that 
there  was  no  intention  to  remove  the  flag- 
pole, and  cautioning  against  any  Improper 
use  of  the  Are  alarm  system. 

On  the  Atlantic  side  slmUar  action  was 
taken  on  Wednesday  by  large  numbers  of 
students  at  Cristobal  High  School  with  sub- 
stantial parenUl  support.  Groups  went  to 
several  elementary  schools  also  and  put  up 
flags,  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sides. 
On  Wednesday.  January  8.  the  Governor 
issued  a  statement  appealing  to  the  public 
for  cooperation.  He  reviewed  the  back- 
ground of  the  dual  flag  program  and  said: 

"I  believe  that  It  Is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
dwell  at  length  on  the  responsibilities  of 
U.S.  citizens  to  abide  by  the  official  commit- 
ments of  their  Government.  I  would,  how- 
ever, like  to  emphasize  that  we  have  a  par- 
tlcxxiar  responsibility  here  In  the  Canal  Zone 
where  our  actions  are  subject  to  direct  view 
by  citizens  of  other  countries. 

"I  request  the  cooperation  of  all  U.S.  citi- 
zens at  thU  time  In  honoring  ovir  country's 
commitments  and  In  showing  our  good  faith 
by  our  own  actions.  We  must  set  the  ex- 
ample and  some  recent  actions  have  not  been 
good  In  view  of  an  International  commit- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

•At  the  same  Ume.  I  wlU  say  that  the  list 
of  official  locations  at  which  the  two  flags  are 
to  be  flown  Is  not  ftnal  and  absolute.  Should 
the  various  communities  desire  dual  flag  dis- 
plays at  other  locations.  It  Is  possible  that 
we  can  make  appropriate  additions  In  con- 
sonance with  our  International  conunltment. 
In  this  regard.  I  would  look  to  the  civic 
councUs  for  advice  as  to  the  wishes  of  the 
communities." 

On  Thursday  morning,  January  9.  the  Gov- 
ernor pretaped  and  fllm-recorded  an  address 
to  the  public.  This  statement  was  presented 
by  Canal  Zone  radio  and  television  at  6:15 
p.m.  It  reviewed  the  discussions  with  Pan- 
ama during  the  preceding  2  years  with  partic- 
ular reference  to  the  flag  Issue.  The  Governor 
explained  the  commitment  to  Panama,  the 
selection  of  the  sites  for  dual  flags,  and  the 
Issue  as  to  flags  at  the  schools.  He  stated 
that  "the  flag  agreement  Is  a  valid  commit- 
ment of  our  Government.  We  Americans  In 
the  zone  have  an  obligation  as  citizens  to 
support  that  commitment  regardless  of  our 
personal  beliefs  I  hope  that  we  Americans 
"will  conduct  ourselves  with  reason,  and  In  an 
emotional  situation  successfully  avoid  emo- 
tionalism." 

PoUowlng  the  tragic  events  of  Thursday 
evening.  January  9.  and  therefater.  which  are 
not  within  the  scope  of  this  summary,  the 
dual  flags  were  directed  to  be  flown  ouUlde 
the  Canal  Zone  schools  by  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Vance.  The  following  annoxincement 
was  made  on  January  11.  1964: 

"After  consultation  with  Governor  Plemlng. 
Secretary  Vance  announced  tonight  that  the 
Canal  Zone  Government  will  continue  to  fly 
the  U.S.  flag  outside  public  schools  In  the 
Canal  Zone  and  that  In  accordance  with  the 
existing  agreement  between  the  Republic  of 
Panama  and  the  United  States,  the  Pana- 
manian flag  will  be  flown  alongside  the  MS. 
flag  at  these  locations." 

Accordingly,  poles  were  erected  and  the 
dual  flags  were  flown  from  17  public  schools 
In  the  Canal  Zone  beginning  January  16. 
1964. 


As  of  January  19,  1964,  the  Panamanian 
flag  Is  being  flown  or  Is  scheduled  to  be 
flown  by  civilian  amhorltles  In  the  Canal 
Zone  where  the  U.S.  flag  Is  flown,  at  30  loca- 
tions. Identlfled  In  the  attached  list  which 
also  states  the  date  upon  which  the  two  flags 
were  flrst  flown  together  at  each  location: 


SUMMARY  :    DUAL  fT-AO  INSTAI-LATIONS  IK  CAMAL 
BONK 

Location,  and  date  dual  flags  first  flown 

1.  Shaler  Triangle,  September  21,   1960. 

2.  Thatcher  Perry  Bridge.  October  12,  1962. 

3.  Administration  Building,  Balboa  HelghU. 
October  29.  1962. 

4.  Administration  Building,  Cristobal,  No- 
vember 1.  1962. 

5.  Mlraflores  Locks,  October  24.  1963. 

6.  Gatvm  Locks.  November  9,  1963. 

7.  Coco  Solo  Hospital,  November  15,  1963. 

8.  Corozal  Hospital,  November  30,  1963. 

9.  Palo  Seco  Hospital.  December  4.  1963. 

10.  Margarita  Townslte.  December  18,  1963. 

11.  Balboa  High  School,  January  16,  1964. 

12.  Canal  Zone  College.  January  15.  1964. 

13.  Balboa  Elementary  School,  January  15, 
1964. 

14.  Ancon  Elementary  School,  January  16, 
1964. 

15.  Diablo  Elementary  School,  January  16. 
1964. 

16.  Diablo  Junior  High  School,  January  16. 
1964. 

17.  Los  RlOB  Elementary  School.  January 

15.  1964. 

18.  Pedro  Miguel  Elementary  School,  Jan- 
uary 15,  1964. 

19.  Paralso    Elementary    School,    January 
15.  1964. 

20.  Paralso     Junior-Senior     High     School. 
January  16.  1964. 

21.  Gamboa  Elementary  School.  January 
16. 1964. 

22.  Santa  Cruz  Elementary  School.  Janu- 
ary 15.  1964. 

23.  Cristobal    Junior-Senior   High   School. 
January  15,  1964. 

24.  Coco  Solo  Elementary  School.  January 
15.    1964. 

25.  Rainbow      City     Junior-Senior     High 
School.  JanuauT?  15.  1964. 

26.  Margarita  Elementary  School.  January 
15.  1964. 

27.  Gatun  Elementary  School.  January  18. 
1964. 

28.  Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  scheduled  for 
January  31,  1964. 

29.  Corozal  Cemetery,  scheduled  for  Feb- 
ruary 7.  1964. 

30.  New    Gorgas    Hospital,   scheduled   lor 
later  In   1964. 

CONGKXss  or  THi  Unitid  States, 

HonsK  or  Rxpeisxntatives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  6, 1964. 
Hon.  FaxDiaucK  O.  Dutton, 
Assistant    Secretary    of    State    for    Congres- 
sional  Relations.  Department   of   State, 
Washirigton,  D.C. 
DiA«  Mm.  Sbcxjctaht:  Thank  you  for  yo\ir 
letter  of  January  30,  1964,  and  Its  enclosed 
summary  b«u:kground  on  flying  the  Panama- 
nian flag  In  the  Canal  Zone  territory.     This 
siunmary.  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Indentation  of  one  paragraph,  seems  to  be 
Identical  with  the  summary  published  In  the 
Panama  Canal  Spillway  of  January  27. 

As  you  know,  I  have  dealt  at  length  with 
the  unauthorized  display  of  the  Panama  flag 
In  the  Canal  Zone  In  addresses  to  the  Con- 
gress and  have  made  some  pointed  observa- 
tions thereon. 

The  special  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  sent  to  the  Isthmus  following 
the  November  3.  1959.  attempted  mob  Inva- 
sion of  the  Canal  Zone,  which  I  had  predict- 
ed on  the  floor  of  the  Congress,  was  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Livingston  Merchant,  who 
Is  not  speclflcally  named  In  the  summary  and 
who  at  no  time  defined  the  term  "tltiUar 
sovereignty." 


After  he  made  his  November  24,  1969 
statement  I  wrote  him  a  critical  letter  chal- 
lenging his  authority.  In  reply,  he  stated 
that  the  Indicated  action  did  not  originate 
with  him  and  that  he  was  acting  under  In- 
structions. It  is  unfortunate  that  he  and  his 
superiors  did  not  seem  to  realize  that  the 
Panama  Canal  Is  neither  a  filling  staUon  nor 
a  Safeway  store  but.  Indeed,  one  of  the  great 
agencies  for  the  betterment  and  protection 
of  the  free  world. 

The  specific  Information  that  I  wish  to 
have  may  be  covered  In  the  following 
questions : 

(a)  What  Is  the  name  of  the  official  in  the 
Department  of  State  who  originated  the  pro- 
posal to  fiy  the  Panama  flag  In  the  Canal 
Zone   as    visual   evidence    of   titular    sover- 

(b)  What  are  the  names  of  the  officials 
who  approved  the  Instructions  to  Under 
Secretary  Merchant? 

(c)  Was  the  enclosure  to  your  letter  pre- 
pared In  the  Department  of  State  or  In  the 
Panama  Canal  Organization? 

(d)  What  is  the  Department  of  State's 
deflnltlon  of  the  term,  "titular  sovereignty"? 

(e)  Is  It  anything  more  than  the  rever- 
sionary cUuse  in  a  deed  which  conveys  full 
perpetual  title  to  property  with  a  provision 
that  If  the  grantee  falls  to  use  the  property 
for  the  purposes  for  which  It  wm  conveyed, 
as  for  instance,  in  charitable  and  educa- 
tional transactions,  there  U  reversion  of  title 
to  the  grantor? 

(f)  Why  Is  it  not  made  clear  to  the  Pana- 
manian Government  and  the  world  at  large 
exactly  what  the  Department  of  State  means 
when  using  the  term,  "titular  sovereignty"? 

(g)  Is  it  the  contention  of  the  Department 
that  the  United  States,  In  the  building, 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  canal,  has 
by  omission  or  commission  been  guilty  of 
acts  which  have  the  effect  of  nullifying  the 
grant  of  soverlgnty  in  perpetuity  accorded  by 
the  1908  treaty? 

In  these  general  connections  permit  me  to 
quote  the  statement  by  former  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  on  E)ecember  3,  1918,  the 
year  after  John  Reed's  declaration  In  Petro- 
grad     for     internationalizing     the     Panama 

Canal: 

"The  Panama  Canal  must  not  be  Interna- 
tionalized. It  is  our  canal;  we  built  It,  we 
fortified  It.  and  we  will  protect  it,  and  we 
will  not  permit  ovir  enemies  to  use  it  In  war. 
In  time  of  peace,  all  natiocis  shall  use  It  alike 
but  in  time  of  war  our  Interest  at  once  be- 
ccones  dominant."  (Daily  Recokb,  Feb.  4, 
1904,  p.  A501.) 

In  order  that  I  may  advise  the  Congress 
in  the  premises,  full  Information  Is  desired 
and  an  early  reply  is  respectfully  requested. 
Sincerely  yovirs, 

Daniel  J.  Flood. 

Member  of  Congress. 


Depaxtmxnt  or  State, 
Washington.  Februray  18.  1964. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dxak  Concxessman  Flood:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  February  6,  1964.  regarding 
certain  aspecU  of  U.S.  relations  with  the 
Republic  of  Panama.  The  answers  to  your 
specific  questions  follow: 

(a-b)  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Merchant.  In  making  the  statement  to  which 
you  refer,  was  speaking  In  the  name  of  and 
with  the  full  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  In  this  connection,  you  will  recall 
that  President  Elsenhower.  In  announcing 
that  the  Panamanian  flag  would  be  flown  In 
the  Canal  Zone,  stated  at  a  news  confer- 
ence on  December  2,  1969.  that  this  action 
would  constitute  visual  evidence  of  the  tit- 
ular sovereignty  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
In  the  Canal  Zone. 

(c)  The  enclosure  to  my  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 30,  1964,  on  the  flag  issue  was  pre- 
pared In  the  Office  of  the  Governor  of  the 


Canal  Zone  and  was  subsequently  reprinted 
in  the  Panama  Canal  publication  Spillway 
as  an  accurate  account  of  the  events  of  Jan- 
uary 9-12  in  Panama. 

(d)  Regarding  a  definition  of  titular  sov- 
ereignty in  the  Canal  Zone,  the  Department 
of  State  has  always  relied  on  statements  by 
Mr.  William  Howard  Taft,  In  view  of  his 
preeminence  as  a  Jurist  and  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Canal  Zone.  These  statements  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  truth  Is  that  while  we  have  all  the 
attributes  of   sovereignty    necessary    in   the 
construction,   maintenance,    and   protection 
of  the  canal,  the  very  form  in  which  these 
attributes  are   conferred   in  the  treaty    (of 
1903)    seems  to  preserve  the  tlttilar  sover- 
eignty over  the  Canal  Zone  in  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  and  as  we  have  conceded,  to  us 
complete  Judicial  and  police  power  and  con- 
trol over  the  zone  and  the  two  ports  at  the 
end  of  the  canal,  I  can  see  no  reason  for 
creating  a  resentment   on  the   part  of   the 
people  of   the    Uthmus   by   quarreling   over 
that  which  is  dear  to  them  but  which  to  us 
is  of  no  real  moment  whatever.    From  letter 
signed  William   H.   Taft,   Secretary   of   War 
and  addressed  to  the  President  under  date  of 
January  12.  1906.     Printed  in  hearings  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Interocoanic  Canals 
of  the  U.S.   Senate,  in  the  matter  of  the 
Senate  resolution  adopted  January  9,  1906, 
providing    for    an   InvesUgation   of   matters 
relating  to  the  Panama  Canal,  etc."  (S.  Doc. 
401    69th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  pp.  2392.  2393,  2399 
(vol    m);   vol.  32  Senate  DocumenU  (1907, 
69th  Cong.,  2d  sess.)    2392,  2393,  2399.) 

"Article  III  of  the  treaty  (the  Hay-Bunau 
Varllla  convention  for  the  Construction  of 
a  Ship  Canal,  signed  November  28.  1903)  pro- 
vides as  follows : 

"  -The  Republic  of  Panama  grants  to  the 
United  States  all  the  rights,  power,  and  au- 
thority within  the  zone  mentioned  and  de- 
scribed in  Article  H  of  this  agreement  and 
within  the  limits  of  all  auxiliary  lands  and 
waters  mentioned  and  described  In  said 
Article  n  which  the  United  States  would 
possess  and  exercise  if  It  were  the  sovereign 
of  the  territory  within  which  said  lands  and 
waters  are  located,  to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  the  exercise  by  the  Republic  of  Panama 
of  any  such  sovereign  rights,  power,  or  au- 
thority.' .     ^ 

"It  is  pjecullar  In  not  conferring  sovereignty 
directly  upon  the  United  States,  but  In  giv- 
ing to  the  United  States  the  powers  which 
it  would  have  if  it  were  sovereign.  This 
gives  rise  to  the  obvious  implication  that  a 
mere  titular  sovereignty  Is  reserved  in  the 
Panamanian  Government.  Now,  I  agree  that 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  a  titular  sov- 
ereignty is  like  what  Governor  Allen,  of  Ohio, 
once  characterized  as  a  'barren  ideality.'  but 
to  the  Spanish  or  Latin  mind  poetic  and 
sentimental,  enjoying  the  Intellectual  refine- 
ments, and  dwelling  much  more  on  names 
and  forms  it  is  by  no  means  unimportant." 
From  statement  by  William  Howard  Taft.  as 
Secretary  of  War,  before  Committee  on  In- 
teroceanlc  Canals  on  April  18,  1906.  Hear- 
ings, Wednesday,  April  18,  1906,  Senate  C<»n- 
mlttee  on  Interoceeinlc  Canals.  69th  Congress, 
2d  session.  Ibid,  2315,  2526-2527. 

(e)  The  nat\u-e  of  a  right  granted  by  treaty 
depends  upon  the  particular  treaty  language 
according  to  practices  of  International  Law. 
For  this  reftfon  private  law  relating  to  real 
property  is  to  be  differentuted  from  appUca- 
ble  treaties. 

(f )  The  statements  of  Mr.  WUliam  Howard 
Taft  quoted  under  item  (d)  above  are  widely 
known. 

(g)  So  far  as  the  matter  of  sovereign 
rights  U  concerned,  the  United  States  has 
built,  operates,  and  maintains  the  canal  In 
exercise  of  the  rights,  power,  and  authority 
granted  by  the  several  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
and  with  special  reference  to  the  grant  con- 
tained in  articles  n  and  HI  of  the  1903  Con- 


vention whereby  the  United  States  is  en- 
titled to  exercise  such  rights,  power,  and 
authority  which  it  "would  possess  and  exer- 
cise if  it  were  the  sovereign  of  the  territory 
within  which  said  lands  and  waters  are 
located." 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you 
in  this  matter,  please  do  not  hestlate  to  call 
upon  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Fkedkeick  G.  Dutton, 

Assistant  Seeretarjf. 


CONGXBSS  or  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

House  or  Repeesentatives. 
Washington.  D.C.  March  13. 1994. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk. 

Secretary  of  State.  Department  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Deae  Mr.  Secretaet:  The  Department  of 
State  letter  of  February  18.  1964.  over  the 
signature  of  Assistant  Secretary  Frederick 
G.  Dutton,  is  not  adequately  responsive  In 
replies  to  my  questions  nor,  may  I  say,  fxilly 
candid.  Quoting  Hi.  Taft  in  one  coimectlon 
and  Ignoring  his  true  meanings  and  inter- 
pretations as  expressed  in  other  statements 
constitutes  sj)eclal  pleading.  Because  of 
this,  I  shall  elaborate,  primarily  on  the  quee- 
tlon  of  titular  sovereignty. 

In  an  address  at  New  Orleans  on  February 
9,  1909,  when  the  Panama  Canal  was  under 
construction.  President-elect  Taft  Included 
the  following  statement  In  his  remarks: 

"Because  tmder  the  treaty  with  Panama 
we  are  entitled  to  exercise  all  the  sovereignty 
and  all   the  rights  of  sovereignty   that  we 
would    exercise   If   we    were  sovereign,   and 
Panama    Is    excluded    from    exercising    any 
rights  to  the  contrary  of  those  conceded  to 
us.     Now  that  may  be  a  ticklish  argviment, 
but  I  do  not  care  whether  It  Is  or  not.    We 
are    there.    We   have    the   right   to   govern 
that  strip  and   we  are   going   to  govern   It. 
And  without  that  right  to  govern  this  strip, 
without  the  power  to  jjollce  It.  and  without 
the  power  to  make  the  laws  in  that  strip 
bend.  aU  of   them,  to  the  construction  of 
the  canal,  we  would  not  have  been  within 
2  or  3  or  4  years,  hardly,  of  where  we  are 
in    the    construction."     (See    my    addreas. 
•Panama    Canal:     Object    of    Irresponsible 
Political  Extortion."  CoNoaEsaxoNAL  Rsoobb, 
vol.  104,  pt.  11.  pp.  14838-14846.) 

On  another  occasion,  November  16,  1910, 
when  attending  a  banquet  given  by  the 
President  of  Panama  in  the  capital  of  that 
country.  President  Taft  made  this  significant 
pronouncement : 

"We  are  here  to  construct,  maintain,  ap- 
erate.  and  defend  a  world  canal,  which  runs 
through  the  heart  of  yotir  country,  and  you 
have  given  us  the  necessary  sovereignty  and 
Jurisdiction  over  the  part  of  your  country 
occupied  by  that  canal  to  enable  us  to  do 
this  effecUvely."  (Source:  Canal  Racord, 
vol.  IV  (Nov.  23,  1910),  p.  100.) 

These  words  were  not  mere  offhand  re- 
marks by  an  exhilarated  banquet  speaker  but 
a  deliberately  phrased  declaration  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  addressed  to 
Panamanian  officials  with  great  candor  and 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  misunderstand- 
ing. It  refiected  the  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment under  which  the  Canal  Zone  was  ac- 
quired, the  Panama  Canal  constructed,  and 
has  been  subsequently  maintained,  operated, 
sanitated  and  protected. 

Again  in  1930,  when  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Taft  discxissed  the  theory 
of  titular  sovereignty  in  an  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  deUvered  by  him  in  Lucken- 
bach  SS.  Co.  v.  United  States.  280  U.S.  178; 
60  Supreme  Court  148:  "Whether  the  grant 
in  the  treaty  amounts  to  a  otanplete  cession 
of  territory  and  dominion  to  the  United 
States,  or  U  so  limited  that  it  leaves  at  least 
titular  sovereignty  in  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama, Is  a  question  which  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  diverging  opinions  and  is  much  dis- 
cussed in  the  briefs."     The  (pinion  stated 
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that  for  the  purposes  of  thla  case  the  con- 
struction of  the  treaty  In  that  regard  need 
not  be  examined  as  an  original  question. 
This  opinion  was  In  nowise  In  derogation  of 
the  views  of  President  Taft  as  hereinbefore 
set  forth. 

That  the  grant  of  full  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  to  the  United  States  was  the  In- 
tent and  understanding  of  responsible  Pan- 
amanian ofllclals  In  1903  as  well  as  those  of 
the  United  States  Is  completely  establUhed. 
Years  later,  when  describing  his  1903  treaty 
negotiations  as  Minister  of  Panama  to  the 
United  States,  Bumau-Varllla  stated: 

"After  mature  thought  I  recognized  that 
If  I  enumerated  In  succession  the  various  at- 
tributes of  sovereignty  granted,  I  ran  the 
risk  of  seeing  in  the  (U.S.)  Senate,  some  other 
attributes  asked  for.  To  cut  short  any  p>os- 
slble  debate  I  decided  to  grant  a  concession 
of  sovereignty  en  bloc.  (Earl  Harding.  "The 
Untold  Story  of  Panama."  1959,  p.  39.) 

Subsequent  to  the  ratification  of  the  1903 
treaty.  Minister  of  Government  Tomas  Arias 
of  Panama,  a  member  of  the  revolutionary 
Junta  that  brought  about  Panamanian  In- 
dependence, addressed  the  following  state- 
ment on  May  25.  1904.  to  Governor  George 
W.  Davis  of  the  Canal  Zone: 

"The  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  considers  that  upon  the  exchange 
of  ratifications  of  the  treaty  for  opening  an 
interoceanlc  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  Its  Jurisdiction  ceased  over  the 
zone.  '  (See  my  address.  "Panama  Canal — 
Latest  Developments."  Concrxssional  R«C- 
OKO.  vol.  104.  pt.  8.  pp.  10581-10590.) 

In  addition  to  understanding  what  was 
In  the  minds  of  the  United  States  and 
Panamanian  officials  at  the  time.  If  Is  Im- 
portant to  realize  that  the  formula  for  ex- 
clusive U.S.  sovereignty  In  perpetuity  was 
not  accidental,  or  the  result  of  the  machina- 
tions of  secret  agents  as  claimed  by  some 
partisan  writers,  but  was  based  upon  the 
January  18.  1902.  recommendation  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  of  which  Rear 
Adm.  John  G.  Walker,  one  of  the  ablest  offi- 
cers of  his  era.  was  President  I  quote  a 
pertinent  part : 

"The  grant   (of  the  Canal  Zone)    must  be 
not  for  a  term  of  years,  but  In  perpetuity, 
and  a  strip  of  territory  from  ocean  to  ocean 
of  sxifflclent  width  must  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  United  States.     In  this  strip 
the  United  States  must  have  the  right  to  en- 
force police  regulations,  preserve  order,  pro- 
tect property  rights,  and  exercise  such  other 
powers  as  are  appropriate   and   necessary." 
(Source:   S.  Doc.  No    123.  57th  Cong,  p    9.) 
It  was  the  realistic  philosophy  of  this  rec- 
ommendation,  made   after   prolonged  study 
of  conditions  on  the  Isthmus,  that  was  em- 
bodied in  the  1902  Spooner  Act  authorizing 
acquisition    of    the    Canal    Zone    and    that 
foimd  expression  In  provisions  In  the  1903 
treaty   for   sovereignty   In   perpetuity  and   a 
Canal  Zone  width   of   10   miles  rather   than 
10  kilometers  as  was  to  be  provided  under 
the     Hay-Herran     Treaty     with     Colombia. 
These  were  Important.  In  fact.  Indispensable 
conditions   under   which   the   United   States 
was  willing  to  build  the   isthmian  canal  at 
Panama  Instead  of  Nicaragua.     It  was  only 
after  the  United  States  became  fully  com- 
mitted to  build  the  canal  at  Panama  under 
the  1903  treaty  and  after  the  1904  declara- 
tion of  Minister  of  Government  Tomas  Arias 
quoted  above  that  Panama  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  Panamanian  sovereignty,  which  was 
promptly  denied  by  Secretary  Hay. 

Regardless  of  the  many  clamorous  state- 
ments of  advocates  on  the  sovereignty  ques- 
tion, these  two  observations  are  pertinent: 
1.  That  any  so-called  titular  sovereignty  of 
Panama  over  the  Canal  Zone  would  be  en- 
tirely naked  or  barren;  that  Panama  would 
derive  no  present  sovereign  rights,  powers, 
privileges,  or  other  perquisites  whatever 
except  as  authorized  under  treaty;  that  In 
re^MCt   to    the    difference    between    private 


law  relating  to  real  property  and  Interna- 
tional law,  the  basic  commonsense  Inter- 
pretations are  the  same;  and  that  titular 
sovereignty  would  be  wholly  latent  or  rever- 
sionary In  character,  analogous  to  the  case  of 
a  private  conveyance  of  real  estate  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose  and  thus  forever  binding 
unless  the  grantee  falls  to  use  the  property 
for  the  Intended  purpose.  In  which  case  the 
title  would  revert  to  the  grantor. 

2.  That  Panama,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, has  never  at  any  time  contended  that 
It  possessed  titular  sovereignty  but  abso- 
lute sovereignty,  not  withstanding  the  posi- 
tive provisions  of  the  1903  treaty  to  the 
contrary. 

It  seems  very  strange.  Indeed,  that  con- 
temporary Department  of  State  officials  Ig- 
nore the  Interpretations  on  the  sovereignty 
Issue  given  by  Mr.  Taft  as  President-elect. 
President  and  Chief  Justice  and  as  prac- 
ticed by  him  as  Secretary  of  War.  and  also 
the  historic  statements  of  Secretaries  Tomas 
Arias.  Hay.  and  Hughes. 

Prom   the    time   the   United   States   occu- 
pied the  Canal   Zone  In   1904.  the  Congress 
has  passed  all   legislation  necessary  for   the 
construction,   maintenance.  oi>eratlon.  sani- 
tation and  protection  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
This,  together  with  minor  enactments  by  the 
Isthmian   Canal   Commission.    1904-14.   form 
an  extensive  Canal   Zone  Code  covering  all 
the  vital  features  of  legislation  required  for 
the  Government  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  the 
construction,  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  canal.     As  was  foreseen  by  both  Pana- 
manian    and     UJ9.     officials     at     the     oxit- 
set.  the  great  achievements  Incident  to  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal  simply  could 
not    have    been    accomplished    except    with 
complete  U3.  sovereignty  over  the  zone.    To 
argue  differently  Is  to  contend  against  the 
overwhelming  logic  of  the  practical,  realistic 
conditions   required    for   the   success   of   the 
canal  enterprise;   and  any  other  Interpreta- 
tion, as  repeatedly  shown  by  events,  brings 
nothing   but  chaos   and   bloodshed.     If   the 
United  States  Is  to  do  the  Job  that  It  Is  obli- 
gated to  do  It  must  have  the  adequate  au- 
thority provided  In  the  1903  treaty;  and  noth- 
ing less.     This  policy  is  not  one  of  coloni- 
alism or  oppression  but  one  of  commonsense 
and  absolute  necessity,  and  fully  understood 
by    informed    Panamanians    as    well    as    by 
thoughtful    U.S.    citizens    conversant    with 
Isthmian  history.    The  fate  of  this  great  en- 
terprise, which  means  so  much  to  the  entire 
world,  must  not  yield  to  the  radical  demands 
emanating  from  the  pressure  of  Panamanian 
political  campaigns  or  the  manifest  policies 
of  the  world  revolutionary  movement. 

The  January  1964  mob  assaults  on  the 
Canal  Zone  enabled  the  entire  world  to  see 
the  dangerous  confusion  occasioned  by  the 
Invalid  dl.'play  of  the  Panama  flag  In  the 
zone.  As  recognized  by  all  who  understand 
Isthmian  conditions.  It  was  Inevitable  that 
Panamanians  would  regard  such  display  as 
evidence  not  of  titular  sovereignty  but  of 
controlling  sovereignty  being  vested  In  Pan- 
ama— the  Insistence  on  which  was  vastly 
augmented  by  the  display  of  Panamanian 
flags  in  the  zone.  Thus,  the  executive  pol- 
icy of  uncertainty,  vaccination  and  weak- 
ness, which  such  display  symbolizes,  has 
made  the  Canal  Zone  another  Cyprus. 

It  Is  respectfully  submitted  that  If  the 
administrative  officials  of  the  United  States 
had  been  forthright  In  dealing  with  the 
flag  Issue  and  related  questions  during  recent 
years  we  would  not  have  had  the  series  of 
mob  violence  and  fatalities  at  Panama. 
Long  experience  has  shown  that  firmness.  In 
upholding  our  Just  and  necessary  rights  on 
the  Isthmus.  Is  best  for  Panama  as  well  as 
for  the  United  States.  Moreover,  firmness 
will  give  a  far  better  Image  of  our  country 
to  the  world  at  large. 

In  this  connection  It  should  ever  be  borne 
In  mind  that  recognition  of  any  present  day 
Panamanian  claims  of  sovereignty  over  the 


Canal  Zone  and  canal  wlil  inevitably  end 
In  the  complete  liquidation  of  U.S.  authority 
over  them  and  communistic  revolutionary 
power  will  soon  fill  the  vacuum  thus  cre- 
ated; witness  Cuba  and  other  Communist 
takeovers  If  Soviet  control  over  Cuba  could 
be  established  and  maintained  90  miles  off  the 
United  States,  It  can  certainly  gain  control 
over  the  Panama  Canal  If  and  when  our  Na- 
tion U  divested  of  Its  authority  and  control 
over  the  Canal  Zone  and  canal.  With  such 
loss,  all  Caribbean,  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ican countries  will  Inevitably  pass  Into  the 
Soviet  orbit.  The  only  alternative  would  be 
a  successful  nuclear  war  to  destroy  Soviet 
power.  Oiir  present  policies  at  Panama  are 
Inviting  this  dreadful  situation. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  and  the  absolute 
necessity  to  clear  up  Immediately  the  pres- 
ent dangerous  confusions  over  "titular  sov- 
ereignty" and  to  stop  needless  conjectures 
on  the  subject,  I  reiterate  my  previous  ques- 
tion :  Why  does  the  Department  of  State  not 
prepare  and  promptly  Issue  a  public  state- 
ment setting  forth  In  clear,  understandable 
terms  the  definition  of  "titular  sovereignty" 
as  a  reversionary  Interest  on  the  part  of 
Panama  In  the  Canal  Zone,  which  can  be- 
come vital  only  In  the  sole  event  of  the 
United  States  abandoning  the  Panama  Canal 
or  falling  to  meet  Its  treaty  obligations  for 
its  perpetual  maintenance,  operation,  san- 
itation and  protection,  with  payment  of 
annuities  In  perpetuity  to  Panama? 

An  early  reply  Is  respectfully  requested. 
Sincerely  yours. 

DaNREL  J.  FLOOD, 

Memher  of  Congress. 
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THE  PLIGHT  OP   JEWS  IN  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  fMr.  O'Hara]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, news  reached  the  Western  World  a 
few  weeks  ago  that  a  lengthy  trial,  closed 
to  the  public,  had  come  to  an  end  in  the 
Soviet    Union.    Nine    persons    received 
their  sentences  at  the  hands  of  Soviet 
justice.     The  crime?     Running  a  black 
market  in  knitwear,  otherwise  known  as 
"economic   crimes. "     The   punishment? 
The  nine  defendants  were  ordered  shot 
to  death. 

Now.  these  few  facts  as  I  have  stated 
them  are  enough,  I  am  sure,  to  cause 
shock  and  disbelief  in  those  of  us  who 
have  been  blessed  to  live  within  the 
traditions  of  Anglo-American  justice. 
But  there  is  more,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the 
additional  facts  cannot  but  transform 
shock  into  outrage.  Six  of  those  nine 
men  doomed  to  the  executioners 
wretched  handiwork  were  Jews,  as  were 
a  number  of  other  defendants  sentenced 
to  lesser  punishment  for  complicity  In 
the  same  "economic  crime." 

Ironic  Indeed  Is  the  fact  that  this  news 
came  to  us  during  the  Jewish  celebration 
of  the  Feast  of  Lots,  or  Purim,  com- 
memorating the  deliverance  of  Jews 
from  the  anti-Semitism  of  Haman  In 
ancient  Persia.  Just  yesterday,  the  New 
York  Times  reported  that  Moscow's  only 
matzoth  bakery,  having  been  opened  for  2 
days,  had  been  closed  "for  sanitary  rea- 


sons"— this,  when  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Russian  Jews  are  trying  to  obtain  this 
unleavened  bread  on  the  eve  of  Pass- 
over. 

Could  we  find  any  more  dremaatlc  con- 
firmation of  the  derision  and  persecution 
to  which  Jews  have  been  subjected,  gen- 
eration after  generation? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  might  well  pause  to 
consider  the  significance  of  these  actions 
by  Soviet  authorities.  They  can  hardly 
go  unnoticed;  we  are  not  talking  simply 
of  six  unfortunate  Jews  whose  alleged 
misdeeds  have  brought  them  punishment 
which  defies  reason,  nor  are  we  talking 
simply  of  a  few  thousand  Moscow  Jews 
who  will  probably  go  without  matzoh  for 
Passover.  Rather,  we  are  talking  about 
nearly  3  million  Jews  living  in  the  Soviet 
Union — a  people  who  provide  one  of  the 
most  rare  and  stubborn  examples  of  a 
culture's  will  to  live. 

The  common  heritage  of  Jewry  is  shot 
through  with  generations  of  sickening 
and  Incredible  episodes  of  social,  eco- 
nomic, political,  religious,  and  physical 
persecution.  This  reached  the  height  of 
unforgettable  brutality  in  our  time  with 
Hitler's  wanton  butchery  of  6  million 
Jews.  If  the  world  ever  needed  irrefuta- 
ble proof  that  a  political  regime  can 
embody  the  most  ghastly  and  ingerUous 
designs  of  the  human  mind,  it  has  that 
proof  now,  burned  forever  into  our 
memories. 

And  yet  each  new  era  seems  to  yield 
new  forms  of  oppression  of  men  by  men. 
The  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union,  constitut- 
ing 1  percent  of  the  population  there, 
would— If  they  could— tell  the  world  of 
a  rather  novel  kind  of  oppression.  Anti- 
semltlsm  in  the  Soviet  Union,  an  old  tra- 
dition there  as  elsewhere,  has  taken  on 
new  subtlety  and  effectiveness.  Nothing 
so  crude  and  obvious  as  mass  annihila- 
tion would  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
Communist  leviathan.  What  has  been 
called  cultural  genocide  is  now  a  matter 
of  ofiQcial  policy  in  the  U5.S.R.,  and  the 
consequences  for  world  Jewry  may  in- 
deed be  more  lasting  and  destructive 
than  outright  murder. 

The  Soviet  regime  is  not  especially  in- 
terested in  killing  Jews,  although  I  have 
just  cited  impressive  evidence  that  Jews 
have  been  singled  out  as  prime  offenders 
in  the  current  campaign  against  "eco- 
nomic parasites"  and  have  been  sub- 
jected more  than  non-Jews  to  public 
calumny  In  economic  crimes  trials.  But 
a  much  more  profound  and  far-reaching 
effort  is  being  directed  against  the  Jews 
as  a  people,  as  a  culture,  and  as  an  his- 
toric body  of  religious  believers. 

A  combination  of  proscription  of  re- 
ligious practice,  forcible  assimilation  into 
the  atheist-Communist  nexus,  and  isola- 
tion of  Soviet  Jews  from  coreligionists  In 
other  parts  of  the  world  is  producing  a 
tragic  paralysis  in  the  Jewish  faith  and 
culture.  New  generations  of  Jews  in  the 
U.S5.R.  are  being  forcibly  evicted  from 
the  mainstream  of  their  people's  tradi- 
tions by  the  relentless  atheist  indoctri- 
nation of  Soviet  schools,  while  the  older 
Jews  are  constantly  subjected  to  ridicule 
or  prosecution  for  their  stubborn  adher- 
ence to  "nationalism  concealed  under  a 
religious  camouflage,"  or  to  "unscien- 
tific" and  "unsocial"  beliefs.    The  tradi- 


tional items  and  procedures  for  practic- 
ing the  faith  are  under  constant  restric- 
tion, ranging  from  the  prohibition  of  the 
public  baking  and  sale  of  matzoth  to  the 
denial  of  facilities  for  public  worship. 

While  other  organized  religions  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  operate  under  a  pall  of  official 
disdain  and  impatient  acquiescence,  the 
Jews  stand  in  a  unique  pc^tion  of  com- 
plete discrimination.  The  internal  pass- 
port of  a  Jew  identifies  him  as  such — not 
as  a  Russian  or  as  a  Ukrainian.  Only  the 
Jews,  among  religious  bodies,  are  without 
a  central  organization  comparable  to  the 
Holy  Synod  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church.  The  study  of  Hebrew  is  pro- 
hibited for  any  purpose,  and  the  impact 
of  this  prohibition  on  young  Jews  is  both 
obvious  and  vicious.  Unlike  other  major 
religious  groups,  the  Jews  are  excluded 
from  access  to  publishing  facilities.  The 
relatively  few  prayerbooks  among  Rus- 
sian Jews  are  faded  and  badly  worn,  al- 
though the  regime  consented  in  1958  to 
a  reproduction  of  3,000  copies  by  photo- 
offset. 

These  revolting  facts  demonstrate  be- 
yond any  doubt  that  the  Jews  are  not 
just  another  incidental  victim  of  a  regime 
committed  to  the  atrophy  or  destruction 
of  religious  faith.  Rather,  the  Jews  once 
again  have  been  singled  out  for  special 
persecution — persecution  by  subversion, 
by  strangulation,  by  isolation  from  those 
things  which  help  a  people  to  sustain 
their  feJth.  There  is  always  one  refuge, 
however,  where  no  regime  may  enter  and 
destroy,  and  that  is  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  believer.  For  him  there  is  some 
hope,  even  In  the  Soviet  Union.  But  for 
the  younger  and  future  generations,  the 
outlook  is  indeed  bleak. 

Rabbi  Stuart  E.  Rosenberg,  of  Toron- 
to's Beth  Tzedec  Synagogue,  one  of  the 
very  few  Western  Jewish  leaders  to  travel 
in  the  U  S.S.R.  recently,  summarized  the 
future  of  Russian  Jews  In  this  poignant 
fashion: 

WIU  Russian  Jews  survive  as  Jews?  Every- 
where I  went  this  was  the  basic  question  I 
posed.  And  there  were  two  firm  and  con- 
fident answers  to  this  query : 

Prom  Russian  officials:  "They  can,  but  they 
won:t." 

Prom  Jews :  "We  dare  not,  but  we  will." 

The  following  excerpts  from  a  recent 
article  by  Moshe  Decter  Illustrate  in 
greater  detail  the  ofBcial  Soviet  conspir- 
acy against  Russian  Jewry,  and  docu- 
ment the  ways  in  which  this  policy  vio- 
lates the  U.N.  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  the  Soviet  Constitution  of  1936. 
and  the  consciences  of  decent  men  every- 
where: 
The   Statttb   of  the   Jews   nr   the   Soviet 

Union 

(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Moshe  Decter 

In  Foreign  Affairs,  January  1963) 

During  the  past  quarter  century,  enlight- 
ened public  opinion  throughout  the  world 
has  become  keenly  sensitive  to  the  treatment 
of  minorities  as  a  barometer  of  moral  de- 
cency and  social  sanity.  The  awesome  ex- 
periences of  this  period  have  drawn  partic- 
ular attention  to  the  symbolic  and  actual 
pxwltlon  of  the  Jewish  minority.  In  this 
light,  the  status  of  the  Jews  In  the  Soviet 
Union  warrants  special  concern. 

The  situation  of  Soviet  Jews  can  be  com- 
prehended primarily  within  the  framework 
of  Soviet  nationalities  policy.  That  policy. 
as  reflected  In  Communist  Party  directives. 


the  Soviet  Constitution  and  public  law.  Is 
based  on  the  Ideological  acceptance  of  the 
concept  of  national  self-determination  and 
on  the  legal  recognition  of  the  right  of  all 
nationalities  within  Soviet  borders  to  cul- 
tural freedom.  Actual  Soviet  policy  toward 
the  Jews  clearly  violates  these  principles. 
It  Is  tantamount  to  a  policy  of  dlscrlmlna-  , 
tlon  for  It  denies  to  the  Jews  such  ethnlc- 
cult\iral  rights  as  are  generally  accorded  all 
other  Soviet  nationalities. 

Soviet  Jews  constitute  1.09  percent  of  the 
population,  but  they  occupy  a  far  more  slg- 
nlficent  place  than  this  flgtire  siJggests.  Of 
the  considerably  more  than  100  diverse  So- 
viet natlonallUes.  the  Jews  are  11th  nu- 
merically. The  great  majority  of  them  Uve 
In  the  three  most  populous  Union  Repub- 
lics— 38  percent  In  the  Russian  Republic,  87 
percent  In  the  Ukraine,  7  percent  In  White 
Russia — but  there  Is  no  republic  of  the 
USBJl.  where  Jewish  communities  may  not 
be  found.  And  an  Important  reflection  of 
their  sense  of  Identification  after  several 
decades  of  direct  and  Indirect  forcible  »s- 
slmUatlon  Is  that  472.000  (20.8  percent) 
gave  Yiddish,  which  Is  the  traditional  lan- 
guage of  si>eech  and  literature  of  East  Eu- 
ropean Jews,  as  their  mother  tongue. 

The  Jews  are  also  regarded,  secondarily, 
as  a  religious  group.    This  complicates  their 
status  and  makes  It  even  more  precarious. 
For  though  their  unique  dual  character  Is  a 
natural  outgrowth  of  Jewish  history  and  tra- 
dition. It  creates  unusual  difficulties  for  them 
vmder  Soviet  conditions.     An  assault  upon 
the  Jewish  religion,  for   example,  will  In- 
evitably  be  taken,   by  Jews   and  non-Jews 
alike,   as   an   attack   upon    the   Jewish  na- 
tionality  as  a  whole — upon   Jews  as  such. 
And  they  have  come  Increasingly  to  be  con- 
sidered an  alien  group  In  a  land  where  they 
have  resided  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 
Their    vulnerability    Is    Increased    by    the 
fact  that,  unlike  most  other  Soviet  national- 
ities, which  have  their  own  geographic  ter- 
ritories,    the     Jews     are     widely     dispersed 
throughout  the  country.    They  are  also  the 
only  Soviet  nationality  a  majority  of  whose 
total    world    population    lives    outside    the 
UJ35JI.     Because  the  Soviet  Jewish  minor- 
ity has  historic  and  traditional  ties  of  cul- 
ture, religion  and  family  with  Jewish  com- 
munities throughout  the  world  outside  the 
Communist  bloc.  It  Is  subject  to  even  greater 
suspicion. 

Soviet  Jews  are  e8i>eclally  sensitive  to  their 
vulnerable  condition  because  their  memory 
of  what  they  themselves  call  the  black 
years — the  last  6  years  of  Stalin's  nile,  when 
his  terror  assumed  a  viciously  and  openly 
Emtl-Semltlc  form — ^has  not  been  erased. 
One  reason  they  have  not  forgotten  Is  that 
Soviet  policy  toward  Jews  and  Judaism  has 
remained  essentially  the  same  since  1948. 
with  the  vitally  Important  exception,  of 
course,  that  the  terror  Is  gone.  And  they 
are  not  less  keenly  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that,  of  all  the  crimes  of  Stalin  catalogued 
by  Premier  Khrxishchev  and  his  colleagues  at 
the  Twentieth  and  Twenty -second  Con- 
gresses of  the  CPB.U.,  his  crimes  against 
the  Jews  were  passed  over  In  utter  silence. 

The  significance  of  Soviet  poUcy  toward 
the  Jews  was  dramatlcaUy  highlighted  in 
September  1961  by  the  publication  of  a 
poem,  "Babl  Yar."  In  the  Uterary  Gazette, 
organ  of  the  Soviet  Writers  Union.  This 
poem  by  a  loyal  Communist,  Yevgeny  Yev- 
txishenko— one  of  the  most  popular  young 
Soviet  poets — caused  a  sensation.  It  Is  a 
searing  Indictment  of  anti-Semitism  both 
historically  and  as  a  facet  of  contemporary 
Soviet  society.  In  his  opening  line,  the  poet 
protests  that  there  Is  still  no  monument  to 
the  scores  of  thousands  of  Jewish  martyrs 
slaughter  by  the  Naals  In  1941  at  Babl  Tar. 
a  vale  on  the  outskirts  of  Kiev.  This  is  a 
pointed  reflection  of  the  fact  that  Soviet  au- 
thorities have  been  consistently  silent  about 
the  nature,  /Hrr"*'""*,  and  even  the  very 
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exlatenc*  of  the  unique  Jewish  tragedy  dur- 
ing the  Second  World  War  Though  not 
hlmaelf  a  Jew.  Yertuiihenko  Identlflee  him- 
self In  his  poem  with  persecuted  Jewry 
throughout  history.  He  thus  points  up  the 
existence  of  a  historic  Jewish  people,  which 
Soviet  doctrine  denies — and  of  Jewish  his- 
tory, which  Soviet  policy  prevents  Jews  from 
learning 

Yevtushenko  Is  not  alone  In  mirroring  the 
mood  and  sensibility  of  the  literate  younger 
Soviet  generation.     There  Is  a  whole  under- 
ground literature  that  passes  from  hand  to 
hand    among    the    university    and    literary 
youth,  and  one  of  its  frequent  leitmotifs  Is 
Isolated,    disadvantaged    Soviet    Jewry.      In 
this  as  In  their  general  quest  for  a  purified 
Idealism.  Yevtushenko  and  his  confreres  are 
In  the  main  stream  of  the  honorable  tradi- 
tion of  the  liberal  Russian  intelligentsia  from 
Pushkin  to  Tolstoy  and  Gorky, 
n 
The  Jews  are  the  only  nationality  which 
Is  deprived  of  the  basic  cultural  rlghU  ac- 
corded to  all  others  In  the  U.S.S.R.     These 
rights  have  recently  been  reaffirmed  by  no 
less  an   authoritative   source  that  the  new 
party  program  adopted  by  the  22d  Congress 
in    October    1961:     "The    Ctommunlst    Party 
guarantees    the   complete    freedom   of   each 
citizen  of  the  USSJl.  to  speak  and  to  rear 
and  educate  his  children  In  any  language — 
ruling  out  all  privileges,  restrictions  or  com^- 
pulslon  In  the  use  of  this  or  that  language. " 
Until  1948  the  Jews  were  permitted  a  cul- 
tiiral    life    In    their    own    language,    Yiddish 
( though  Hebrew  was  forbidden ) ,  on  a  large 
scale:   Newspapers,  publishing  houses,  thou- 
sands of   books,  a   variety   of   literary   Jour- 
nals,   professional    repertory    theaters    and 
dramatic   schools,   literary   and   cultural   re- 
search Institutes,  a  network  of  schools,  and 
other  means  of  perpetuating  Jewish  cultviral 
values,  albeit  In  a  Conununlst  form.    In  1948 
(and    In   some   cases   during    the   purges   of 
1937-39 ) .  the  whole  vast  array  of  Institutions 
was  forcibly  closed. 

No  basic  change  in  this  policy  of  cultural 
deprivation  occurred,  despite  Stalin's  death 
and  the  gradual  easing  of  the  tyranny,  until 
1959.  Since  then,  a  grand  total  of  six  Yiddish 
books  has  been  published — by  writers  long 
dead.  (None  has  been  published  In  19«a  as 
of  November. )  They  were  put  out  In  editions 
of  30.000  each,  mostly  for  foreign  consiunp- 
tlon,  but  those  copies  that  were  available  to 
Jews  Inside  the  U.SS.R.  were  eagerly  and 
quickly  snapped  up. 

This  total  of  six  books  Is  to  be  compared 
with  the  facilities  made  available  to  many 
ethnic  groups  far  smaller  than  that  of  the 
Soviet  Jews,  and  which  do  not  possess  as 
ancient,  continuous  and  rich  a  culture.  Two 
striking  examples  are  In  order.  The  Marls 
and  Yakuts  are  two  tiny  primitive  Asian 
groups  which  nimiber  504.000  and  236.000 
respectively.  In  1961  alone.  Soviet  printing 
presses  produced  62  books  for  the  Marls  and 
144  for  the  Yakuts.  In  their  own  languages. 
The  Soviet  Yiddish  theater  was  once  con- 
sidered one  of  the  prides  of  Soviet  artistic 
achievement.  Today  there  Is  only  a  handful 
of  amateur  theatrical  groups,  nutde  up  of 
Jewish  workers  banded  together  after  work- 
ing hours,  existing  on  a  marginal  basis; 
there  Is  not  even  such  a  group  In  Moscow 
or  Leningrad,  the  two  major  centers  of  Soviet 
Jewry,  together  totaling  nearly  one  million. 

In  the  autumn  of  1961.  for  the  first  time 
since  1948.  a  Yiddish  literary  Journal,  Sovlet- 
Ish  Helmland.  began  publlcaMon  as  a  bi- 
monthly. Welcome  though  this  Is.  It  is  no 
more  than  the  exception  proving  the  rule. 
But  It  does  represent,  along  with  the  meager 
half-dozen  Yiddish  books  (and  the  concerts 
of  Yiddish  dramatic  readings  and  folk  songs 
which  have  been  permitted  and  which  have 
been  attended  by  millions  of  Jews  In  recent 
years)  a  tacit  repudiation  of  the  oft-repeated 
Soviet  assertion  that  Soviet  Jews  have  lost 
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Interest  In  theUr  culture.  This  state  at  af- 
fairs Is  again  to  be  contrasted  with  the  press 
available  to  the  Marls  and  Yakuts.  The 
former  have  17  newspapers,  the  latter  38. 

A  frequent  Soviet  rationalization  for  the 
absence  of  cultural  institutions  for  the  Jews 
Is  that  the  Jews  are  so  widely  dispersed 
This  Is  invalidated,  however,  by  the  fact 
that  tiny  mlnorttles  like  the  Chechens 
(418.000).  Ossetlans  (410.000).  and  KomU 
(431.000).  which  do  not  have  their  own  ter- 
ritories, yet  have  their  own  newspapers  and 
literatures  In  their  own  languages,  and 
schools  where  their  languages  are  Uught. 
The  Tadjik  minority  In  UzbekUtan  (312.000 
out  of  a  total  Republic  population  of  8.106.- 
000)  has  similar  rights  and  Institutions,  as 
have  the  Poles  In  White  Russia  (539.000  out 
of  8.055.000). 

It  Is  not  Just  schools  that  are  forbidden 
to  the  Jews.  They  are  not  even  allowed 
classes  In  Yiddish  or  Hebrew  In  the  general 
schooU;  nor,  for  that  matter,  classes  In  the 
Rvisslan  language  (comparable  to  Sunday 
School  education  In  the  United  States)  on 
Jewish  history  and  culture.  Nor  are  Soviet 
Jews  permitted  to  have  contact  on  pxirely 
Jewish  cultural  matters  with  Jewish  Institu- 
tions abroad. 

m 
All  religions  In  the  US.SJl.  exist  very  pre- 
cariously within  a  context  of  official  antl- 
rellglous  Ideology  and  propaganda.  In  a  va- 
riety of  fundamental  respects,  however.  Ju- 
daism Is  subjected  to  unique  discrimination. 
Jewish  congregations  are  permitted  no  vari- 
ant of  the  right  enjoyed  by  the  others  to 
maintain  nationwide  federaUons  or  other 
central  organizations  through  which  religious 
functions  are  governed,  religious  needs  serv- 
iced religious  belief  bolstered  and  communi- 
cation between  congregations  strengthened. 
Rabbis  and  synagogue  leaders  have  nothing 
at  all  comparable  to  the  Holy  Synod  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church,  the  All-Union 
Council  of  Evangelical  Christians-Baptists, 
the  National  Ecclesiastical  Assembly  of  the 
Armenian  Church,  the  Lutheran  Churches  of 
Latvia  and  Estonia,  or  the  Moslem  Board  for 
Central  Asia  and  Kazakhstan. 

These  churches  are  permitted  a  wide  range 
of  religious  publishing  faculties,  publishing 
houses  and  paper  supplies.  Thus,  the  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  version  of  the  Bible  was  re- 
printed in  1957  in  an  edition  of  60,000.  In 
1958,  10,000  copies  of  a  Russian-language 
Protestant  Bible  were  published  by  the  Bap- 
tists The  same  year  the  Moslem  Direc- 
torates In  Ufa  and  Tashkent  produced  edi- 
tions of  4,000  and  5,000  copies,  respectively, 
of  the  Koran.  And  In  May  1962  the  Moslem 
Board  for  Central  Asia  Issued  stUl  another 
new  edition.  It  should  be  noted  that  these 
editions  of  the  Koran  are  In  Arabic,  a  lan- 
guage not  spoken  by  Soviet  Moslems,  but 
used  for  religious  study  and  other  religious 
functions.  This  Is  comparable  to  what  the 
status  of  Hebrew  might  be  there. 

Judaism  Is  permitted  no  publication  fa- 
cilities and  no  publications.  No  Hebrew 
Bible  has  been  published  for  Jews  since  1917. 
( Nor  has  a  Russian  translation  of  the  Jewish 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  been  allowed.) 
The  study  of  Hebrew  has  been  outlawed,  even 
for  religious  purposes.  Not  a  single  Jewish 
religious  book  of  any  other  kind  has  ap- 
peared in  print  since  the  early  1920's.  In 
contrast,  prayerbooks  are  available  to  the 
other  denominations  In  relaUvely  ample  sup- 
ply :  The  Baotlsts  were  authorized  In  1956  to 
publish  a5!000  hymnals:  the  Lutheran 
Chxirch  of  Latvia  has  produced  1 .500  copies  of 
a  psalter  and  Is  now  preparing  a  new  edition 
of  its  1954  hymnal.  Religious  calendars,  In- 
dispensable guides  for  religious  holidays  and 
observances,  are  freely  available.  Other 
types  of  religious  publications  are  also  jjer- 
mltted.  The  Russian  Orthodox  Church  pub- 
lishes the  Journal  of  the  Moscow  Patriarch- 
ate, Its  official  monthly  organ.     It  has  also 


published  collections  of  sermons  and  several 
annuals.  The  AU-Unlon  Council  of  Baptists 
puts  out  a  bimonthly,  the  Fraternal  Renew. 
No  such  prerogatives  have  been  vouchsafed 
to  the  Jews.  •   •   • 

A  brief  statistical  examination  Illuminates 
the  extent  to  which  the  faithful  are  served 
by  churches  and  priests,  synagogues  and 
rabbis.  For  the  40  million  Russian  Orthdox 
there  are  some  20,000  churches  and  35,000 
prlesU  (quite  apart  from  those  In  the  68 
monasteries  and  convents).  This  comes  to 
1  place  of  worship  for  each  2.000  believers 
and  1  priest  for  each  1.100  believers.  For  the 
3  million  Baptists  (Including  women  and 
children  who  are  affiliated  through  family 
membership)  there  are  roughly  6.000  parishes 
and  pastors,  which  amovmts  to  1  place  of 
worship  and  1  minister  for  each  500  believers. 
The  Lutheran  Churches  of  Latvia  and  Es- 
tonia have  100  churches  and  150  pastors  for 
about  350.000  communicants — approximately 
1  church  for  each  3,500  believers  and  1  min- 
ister for  each  2,300.  By  contrast,  there  are 
some  60  or  70  synagogues  and  rabbis  for  the 
nearly  1  million  Jewish  believers — which 
amounts  to  1  synagogue  and  1  rabbi  for 
each  16.000  to  16.000  Jewish  believers. 

Most  religious  groups  also  maintain  edu- 
cational institutions  to  prepare  men  for  the 
priesthood.  The  Russian  Orthodox  have  two 
academies  and  five  seminaries;  the  Moslems 
have  a  madrassa  where  their  mullahs  are 
trained.  In  addition,  quite  a  few  Moslem 
clerical  students  have  been  permitted  to  ad- 
vance their  studies  at  the  theological  semi- 
nary In  Cairo.  Young  Baptist  seminarians 
have  attended  theological  schools  In  Great 
Britain  and  Canada.  Such  programs  serve 
the  twofold  function  of  maintaining  spirit- 
ual contacts  with  coreligionists  abroad  and  of 
enhancing  the  quality  of  religious  education 
at  home. 

Until  1967,  religious  Jews  had  no  Institu- 
tion to  train  rabbis.  In  that  year,  a  yeshlva 
(rabbinical  academy)  was  established  as  an 
adjunct  of  the  Great  Synagogue  In  Moscow. 
Since  then,  precisely  two  men  have  been  or- 
dained as  rabbis,  neither  of  whom  has  func- 
tioned as  a  synagogue  leader.  Of  the  13  stu- 
dents at  the  yeshlva  until  April  1962,  11  were 
over  40 — which  means  that  very  little  pro- 
vision was  made  for  replacing  the  rabbis  now 
serving  In  the  UB.S.R.,  all  of  whom  are  In 
their  sevenltles  and  eighties.  This  Is  to  be 
contrasted  with  the  "accent  on  youth"  fcH- 
Russian  Orthdox  seminarians.  The  Jewish 
community  Is  thus  being  deprived  of  needed 
religious  leadership. 

A  most  serious  restriction  was  Imposed  on 
the  yeshlva  In  April  1962.  when  a  majority 
of  the  students,  who  came  from  the  oriental 
Jewish  communities  of  Georgia  and  Daghee- 
tan.  were  forbidden  to  resume  their  studies 
In  Moscow,  on  the  ground  that  they  lacked 
the  necessary  residence  permits  for  the  cap- 
ital city  which  Is  suffering  from  a  housing 
shortage.  This  left  just  four  students  In  an 
Institution  that  has  been  transformed  Into 
a  virtually  empty  shell.  Nor  has  any  Jewish 
seminarian  In  the  last  5  years  been  allowed 
to  advance  his  studies  at  Institutions  of  Jew- 
ish learning  abroad. 

In  addition  to  their  prerogatives  at  home, 
other  Soviet  ecclesiastical  bodies  have  en- 
Joyed  the  privilege  of  regular  and  perma- 
nent ties  with  coreligionists  abroad,  an  in- 
calculably Important  boost  to  their  morale. 
Since  1966  there  have  been  innumerable 
exchange  visits  of  religious  delegations — 
Russian  Orthodox,  Baptists,  and  Moslems — 
between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Western  Europe, 
the  United  States  and  the  Middle  Bast.  The 
Soviet  Moslems  have  for  years  been  asso- 
ciated with  a  World  Congress  of  Moslems. 
No  Jewish  religious  delegation  from  the 
U5.SJI.  has  ever  been  permitted  to  visit 
religious  Institutions  abroad.  Nor  are  syna- 
gogues In  the  Soviet  Union  allowed  to  have 
any  kind  of  official  contact,  permanent  ties, 
or  Institutional  relations  with  Jewish  rell- 
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glous,  congregational,  or  rabbinic  bodies  out- 
side their  country. 

The  process  of  attrition  and  pressure 
against  Judaism  and  Jewish  religious  in- 
stitutions and  practitioners  has  been  sys- 
tematically stepped  up  since  the  middle 
of  1961.  In  June  and  July  of  that  year, 
the  synagogue  presidents  In  six  major  pro- 
vincial cities  were  deposed.  In  the  same 
period,  six  lay  religious  loaders  in  Moscow 
and  Leningrad  were  secretly  arrested.  In 
September  1961.  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Jewish  high  holy  days,  the  authorities  or- 
dered the  construction  of  a  special  loge  In 
the  Moscow  Great  Synagogue  to  seat  the 
Israel  Embassy  officials  who  came  to  attend 
services — the  better  to  cut  off  the  thousands 
of  Jews  who  came  to  the  syn.igogue  from 
their  fellow  Jews  from  abroad.  In  October 
1961.  the  Moscow  and  Leningrad  leaders 
were  secretly  tried  and  convicted  of  alleged 
espionage,  and  sentenced  to  lengthy  prison 
terms.  In  January  1962.  Trud,  the  central 
trade  union  paper,  published  a  notorious  ar- 
ticle that  portrayed  these  devout  rellgloxis 
Jews  as  agents  of  Israel  spies  who.  In  txirn, 
were  described  as  tools  of  American  Intelli- 
gence. 

On  March  17,  1962,  Rabbi  Judah  l*lb  Levin 
of   the  Moscow  Synagogue   announced  that 
the  public  baking  and  sale  of  mateoth  (the 
unleavened  bread  indlspjensable  to  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Passover)   would  be  forbid- 
den.    This  was  the  fljst  time  In  Soviet  his- 
tory   that    a    total    ban    on    matzoth    was 
enforced  throughout  the  country.    The  ban 
was   actually   part  of   the   larger   official   at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  bonds  between  Soviet 
Jevn7  and  the  traditional  roots  of  Judaism 
that  have  a  national  hUtorlcal  significance. 
Since  Passover  Is  the  ancient  feast  that  com- 
memorates   the   liberation   of   the   Hebrews 
from   Egyptian  slavery   and  their  establish- 
ment as  a  religious  people,  this  holiday  Is 
subjected   to  especially  virulent  assault  In 
the  Soviet  press.     It  Is  linked  with  "Zionist 
Ideology,"   the  State  of  Israel,  chauvinism, 
and  so  forth.     The  propaganda  goes  so  far 
as  to   brand   Jewish   religious   holidays,  and 
Passover  In  particular,  as  subversive.     "Ju- 
daism kills  love  for  the  Soviet  motherland"— 
this  is  a  slogan  from  a  typical  press  article. 
All  this  adds  up  to  a  sjrstematlc  policy  of 
attrition  against  rellglovis  Jews  and  their  re- 
ligious practices.     The  synagogues   are  the 
only  remaining  Institutions  In  the  U.S.S.R. 
which   still   embody  the  residues  of   tradi- 
tional  Jewish   values  and   where  Jews  may 
still  foregather  formally  as  Jews.    The  objec- 
tive of  this  policy  Is  clearly  to  intimidate  and 
atomize  Soviet  Jewry,  to  Isolate  It  both  from 
Its  past  and  from  its  brethren  In  other  parts 
of  the  world,  to  destroy  Its  specifically  Jewish 
spirit. 

Many  nuances  of  the  same  pattern  of  hos- 
tility have  been  reveaJed  In  the  massive  cam- 
paign waged  with  Increasing  severity  In  the 
past  few  years  against  the  widespread  eco- 
nomic abuses  that  characterize  so  much  of 
Soviet  life.  A  series  of  decrees,  beginning  In 
May  1961,  called  for  capital  punishment  for 
such  offenses  as  embezzlement  of  state  prop- 
erty, currency  speculation,  and  bribery.  The 
authorities  have  made  no  attempt  to  con- 
ceal their  concern  over  these  activities  or  the 
fact  that  vast  numbers  of  the  population 
engage  In  them.  Major  pronouncements  by 
leading  officials  have,  Indeed,  given  a  picture 
of  a  country  shot  through  with  corruption— 
Ironically,  of  a  "capitalist"  sort.  All  organs 
of  the  party,  the  Komsomol,  Uie  state,  the 
press,  and  other  major  Institutions  have  been 
pressed  Into  service  In  the  campaign  against 
It.  The  secret  police,  one  of  the  last  strong- 
holds of  Stalinism,  plays  a  key  role.  And  the 
public  at  large  has  been  strenuously  urged 
on  to  be  vigilant,  with  all  the  overtones  of 
vlgllantlam. 

Though  the  campaign's  objective  may  not 
be  antl-Jewlah.  there  is  little  doubt  that  It 
has  had  anti-Jewish  Implications  and  conse- 


quences, of  whldi  the  authorities — and  the 
secret  police — cannot  but  be  aware. 

Thus  the  Soviet  press  has  especially  fea- 
tured  those   trials    that    have   resulted    In 
death    sentences    (frequently    accompanied 
by   the  denial  of  the  right  of  appeal ) .     To 
date,  36  such  trials  have  been  reported  In  36 
different  cities.     In  these  trials,  death  sen- 
tences have  been   meted  out  to  70  Individ- 
uals— of    whom   42    (and   possibly   45)    are 
Jews.    In  a  number  of  cases,  the  Jewish  re- 
ligious affiliation  of  some  of  the  culprits  was 
made  explicit:  the  synagogue  was  portrayed 
as  the  locus  of  Illegal  tranaactions,  religious 
Jews    were    mockingly   described    as    money 
worshippers,  the  rabW   was  shown  as  their 
accomplice,  their  family  connections  In  Israel 
and  the  United  States  were  pointed  up.    In 
general,  the  Jews  are  jn-esented  as    i>eople 
"whose  only  God  is  gold,"  who  filt  through 
the   interstices  of   the   economy,   cunningly 
manipulate  naive  non-Jewish  officials,  prey 
upon  honest  Soviet  workers  and  cheat  them 
of  their  patrimony.    They  are  pwtrayed  as 
the  inlilaw»8  and  masterminds  of  the  crim- 
inal  plots;    the  non-Jews   are  depicted  pri- 
marily  as  the  recipients  of  bribes   and  as 
accomplices. 

The  ominous  significance  of  this  publicity 
is  clear.  It  informs  the  conditioned  Soviet 
reader  that  the  Government  thinks  the  tiny 
community  of  Jews,  which  constitutes  little 
more  than  1  percent  of  the  population,  Is 
responsible  for  nearly  two-thirds — and  In 
some  areas  100  percent — of  the  economic 
crimes  that  warrant  capital  punishment. 
Anti-Semitic  feelings  are  exacerbated.  From 
many  cities  oome  reports  of  grxunWlng  on 
the  food  queues:  "The  Jevre  are  responsible 
for  the  shortages."  Western  travelers  who 
were  In  Vllna  during  and  Immediately  after 
a  major  economic  trial  In  February  1962 — 
where  all  eight  accused  were  Jews,  four  of 
them  receiving  capital  punishment  and 
four  lengthy  prison  terms — repcwted  that 
the  authorities  mobilized  the  entire  popula- 
tion to  attend  what  was  universally  called 
the  "Jewish  show  trial."  The  atmo^there  of 
fright  In  the  Jewish  communities  may  be 
imagined. 

In  sum.  Soviet  policy  places  the  Jews  in 
an  inextricable  vise.  They  are  allowed 
neither  to  assimilate,  nor  live  a  full  Jewish 
life,  nor  to  emigrate  (as  many  would  wish) 
to  Israel  or  any  other  place  where  they 
might  live  freely  as  Jews.  The  policy  stems, 
in  turn,  from  doctrinal  contradictions 
abetted  by  traditional  anti-Jewish  senti- 
ments. On  the  one  hand,  the  authorities 
want  the  Jews  to  assimilate;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  irrationally  fear  the  full  pene- 
tration of  Soviet  life  which  assimilation  im- 
plies. So  the  Jews  are  formally  recognized 
as  a  nationality,  as  a  religious  group,  as 
equal  citizens — but  are  at  the  same  time 
deprived  of  their  national  and  religioiis  rights 
as  a  group,  and  of  full  equality  as 
individuals. 

Though  the  Jews  are  considered  a  Soviet 
nationality,  official  doctrine  has  consistently 
denied  the  existence  of  a  historic  Jewish 
people  as  an  entity,  and  official  practice  has 
always  sought  to  discourage  Soviet  Jews  from 
feeling  themselves  members  of  that  entity 
throughout  the  world. 

Soviet  policy  as  a  whole,  then,  amounts  to 
spiritual  strangiilation — the  deprivation  of 
Soviet  Jewry's  natural  right  to  know  the 
Jewish  past  and  to  participate  In  the  Jewish 
present.  And  without  a  past  and  a  pres^it, 
the  future  is  precarious  indeed. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 
Mr.  PURCELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


TTie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
recognize  with  pride  and  happiness  the 
memory  of  St.  Patrick,  the  beloved  pa- 
tron saint  of  Ireland,  who  15  centuries 
ago  brought  a  new  vigor  and  spirit  to 
the  children  of  Gael. 

This  spirit,  embodied  In  a  deep  love  of 
Christ  and  liberty,  of  virtue  and  free- 
dom, has  passed  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration of  Irishmen.  And  it  has  mi- 
grated with  them  as  they  left  their  island 
shores  to  settle  in  new  lands.  In  Amer- 
ica, it  has  been  a  potent  force  in  estab- 
lishing, defending  and  perpetuating  our 
great  Republic. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  first 
recorded  celebration  of  St.  Patrick's 
Day  in  this  country  was  held  in  my  home 
State  of  Massachusetts  in  1737  with  the 
organization  of  Boston's  Charitable  Irish 
Society,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before  the  signing  of  our  Declaration  of 
Independence.  But,  I  am  sure  that  It 
could  not  have  been  the  first  such  cele- 
bration, because  the  Irish  have  been 
represented  here  from  our  country's  be- 
ginning. 

There  were  Irish  at  Plymouth  with  the 
Pilgrims,  at  Salem  and  Boston  with  the 
Puritans,  at  New  York  with  the  E>utch 
colonists,  and  with  those  who  later  set- 
tled across  America.  Many  of  these 
forefathers  had  in  their  veins  some  of 
the  best  and  most  ancient  blood  in  Ire- 
^nd,  and  many  were  of  humble  birth. 
But  they  shared  in  common  the  sacred 
love  of  God  and  liberty  that  exemplifies 
the  spirit  of  St.  Patrick. 

In  our  American  Revolution,  the  Irish 
fought  with  valor  and  conviction.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  they  made  up 
the  largest  element  In  General  Washing- 
ton's army,  and.  In  battle,  we  know  that 
they  give  us  outstanding  leadership. 
Commodore  John  Barry  was  one  of  the 
few  men  to  whom  our  Infant  navy  owed 
most.  And,  on  land,  our  generals  of 
Irish  strain  were  men  like  Montgomery, 
who  gave  his  life  at  Quebec,  and  like 
Sullivan,  the  conqueror  of  the  Iroquois, 
who  came  to  the  defense  of  our  liberty 
from  a  New  Hampshire  family  which 
contributed  governors  to  three  New  Eng- 
land States. 

And  during  this  same  period,  there  was 
a  young  Irish  boy  destined  in  later  years 
to  become  this  Nation's  highest  officer, 
our  Commander  in  Chief.  His  name  was 
Andrew  Jackson. 

I  could  enumerate  almost  endlessly  the 
list  of  Irish  contributions  to  our  country 
and  the  names  of  great  Americans  bom 
of  their  lineage.  Their  accomplishments 
are  as  diverse  as  our  society,  and  their 
blood  Is  diffused  throughout  our  people. 
On  this  day  of  St.  Patrick's,  it  la  with 
love  and  thankfulness  that  we  turn  our 
attention  to  our  Irish  heritage,  and  we 
tip  our  hats  to  our  sovereign  cousins 
across  the  sea. 

It  is  also  a  day  that  we  will  remember 
with  special  sorrow,  because  of  the  recent 
passing  of  a  great  American  of  Irish 
blood,  President  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy. And  as  we  remember  him,  let  us 
remember  his  words  of  7  years  ago  when 
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he  said  to  the  Priendly  Sons  of  St.  Pat- 
rick In  Baltimore.  Md. : 

Ireland's  chief  export  has  been  neither  po- 
tatoes nor  linen,  but  human  freedom. 
Throughout  its  history.  Its  exiles  and  emi- 
grants have  fought  notably  with  sword  and 
pen  for  freedom  In  other  parts  of  the  globe 

Ours  was  such  a  part  of  that  globe, 
and  today  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  we  re- 
state our  pride  and  our  thanks  for  the 
blessings  of  our  Irish  heritage. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  permission  to  have 
included  with  my  remarks  a  most  inter- 
esting and  illuminating  article  on  St. 
Patrick  by  Richard  Cardinal  Gushing. 
Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  Boston, 
which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Sunday 
Globe  on  March  15: 

St    Patbick's  Zeal   Shows  in  WmrriN08 

(By  Cardinal  Cuahlng) 
9t.  Patrick's  own  writings  are  our  best 
guide  to  his  quality  as  a  missionary,  but  un- 
fortunately Patrick's  description  of  his  mis- 
sionary work  Is  brief.  "It  would  be  tedious 
to  give  a  detailed  account  of  all  my  labors." 
he  writes.  "I  do  not  want  to  bore  my  readers." 
With  the  little  we  have  to  go  on,  we  can 
say  that  St.  Patrick  was  obviously  a  mission- 
ary of  extraordinary  zeal,  energy,  and  cour- 
age. It  is  also  obvious  that  he  met  with 
great  success.  But  all  this  has  been  said 
and  written  many  times,  and  It  really  takes 
a  reading  of  St.  Patrick's  own  words  to  bring 
It  home.  Out  of  many  Instances  of  his 
worth,  we  can  take  the  following: 

He  was  apparently  utterly  reckless  of  his 
own  life  and  safety  He  went  everywhere  In 
an  Ireland  that  was  notoriously  unsafe  few 
travelers.  The  Impression  he  gives  us  Is  of 
a  man  who  cannot  get  around  Ireland  quick- 
ly enough.  "It  was  necessary  to  spread  oxir 
nets."  he  writes,  "that  a  great  multitude  and 
throng  might  be  caught  for  Ood.  "I  am 
afraid  of  losing  the  labor  which  I  have  be- 
gun." "May  Ood  never  permit  It  to  happen 
to  me  that  I  should  lose  His  people  which 
He  purchased  in  the  utmost  parts  of  the 
world." 

He  became  so  Identined  with  the  Irish 
people  that  he  more  or  less  unconsciously  de- 
scribes himself  as  an  Irishman.  "For  them," 
he  says.  "It  Is  a  disgrace  that  we  are  Irish." 
It  Is  probably  a  further  tribute  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  Patrick's  Identification  that 
many  Irishmen  have  since  unconsciously 
agreed  with  him.  and  rarely  regard  him  as 
the  foreigner  that  he  was. 

But  apcu't  from  Patrick's  general  worth 
as  a  missionary  of  great  zeal.  Is  there  any- 
thing we  can  learn  about  hts  missionary 
technique?  Again  we  are  lamentably  short 
of  evidence,  but  the  following  points  can  be 
made: 

In  hie  general  approach  to  the  people. 
Patrick.  In  the  beginning,  dearly  concen- 
trated on  "key"  people,  princes  and  drulds. 
and  very  early  he  set  up  a  native  clergy.  The 
addition  of  monks  and  nuns  was  a  further 
fundamental  step.  But  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  Imagine  him  cc«iflnlng  himself  to 
the  powerful  and  the  learned.  AU  classes 
received  attention. 

HIS    AOAPTABIUTT 

Oolng  a  step  further.  Patrick  seems  to 
have  adapted  the  Christian  faith  to  the  cus- 
toms and  traditions  of  the  country.  For 
example,  he  replaced  pagan  festivals  by 
harmless  celebrations  that  have  lived  on  In 
the  cxiatoms  of  May  Day  and  Halloween 
When  In  County  Oalway  he  came  across 
three  pillar  stones  which  had  been  placed 
there  try  pagans  "In  memory  of  some  crimes 
or  pagan  rttea."  he  at  once  Inscribed  the 
name  of  Christ  on  them  In  three  different 
languages. 


Another  example  of  adaptation  Is  the 
"Lorlca"  of  St.  Patrick.  The  "Lorlca"  which 
became  a  very  popular  form  of  prayer  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  Is  really  a  Christian  version  of  a 
pagan  Incantation  against  evil.  The  Irish 
pagans,  like  20th  century  African  pagans 
probably,  believed  that  the  forces  of  nature 
embodied  supernatural  powers,  and  Patrick's 
"Lorlca"  Is  a  claim  that  all  these  are  subject 
to  Ood. 

Indeed,  the  whole  attitude  o<  the  e«u-ly 
Irish  Church  after  St.  Patrick  Is  evidence 
that  Irish  church  policy  from  the  beginning 
was  one  of  fearless  and  untroubled  adapta- 
tion to  pagan  custom. 

Pot  example,  the  whole  pagan  literatiire 
of  Ireland  was  taken  over  bodily  by  the 
church,  and  written  down  and  transmitted 
by  Christians.  The  missionary  Irish  of  the 
7th  century,  and  the  wandering  Irish  of 
the  9th  and  10th,  were  famous  for  their 
Interest  In  pagan  literature  and  phlloeophy. 
In  this,  they  were  In  marked  contrast  to 
many  continental  saints  and  scholars,  and 
often  a  source  of  grave  embarrassment  to 
the  latter. 

The  financing  of  the  Irish  mission  mtist 
have  seriously  engaged  Patrick's  attention, 
too,  and  one  of  the  most  obvious  things  In 
the  "Confession"  Is  his  insistence  that  he 
certainly  did  not  gain  financially  from  his 
work  In  Ireland.  He  states  Indignantly  that 
he  refused  gifts  offered  to  him,  that  he  never 
accepted  the  smallest  stipend  for  any  of  his 
numerous  baptisms  or  ordinations.  At  the 
same  time  It  Is  clear  that  Patrick  spent 
money  lavishly  In  his  missionary  work.  He 
says  so  himself,  and  the  main  outlay  was  on 
what  we  can  call  "protection  money,"  bribes 
to  the  chiefs  to  allow  him  Into  their  terri- 
tories, and  money  to  kings'  sons  who  traveled 
with  him  as  bodyguards. 

HIS  SANCTTTT 

The  sanctity  of  St.  Patrick,  like  his  mis- 
sionary zeal.  Is  something  that  can  only  be 
appreciated  from  reading  his  own  writings. 
But  It  Is  difficult  to  analyse  or  to  write  any- 
thing at  length  about  the  holiness  of  Patrick. 
His  writings  leave  us  merely  with  the  strong 
Impression  of  a  man  of  extraordinary  holi- 
ness— they  have  something  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  more  emotional  letters  of  St 
Paul  or  the  letters  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Antloch. 
Probably  the  truest  things  to  say  of  his  holi- 
ness is  that  It  U  typically  missionary.  One 
feels  at  once  Inclined  to  compare  him  with 
other  great  missionaries  In  the  history  of 
the  church.  That  Is  probably  why  he  Is  so 
often  compared  with  St.  Paul. 

There  Is  a  sense  of  urgency  about  him.  a 
wide  and  all-embracing  charity,  a  highly 
developed  spirit  of  prayer,  penance  and  solid 
hard  work.  But  It  would  be  tedious  merely 
to  make  a  list  of  the  Christian  virtues  and 
say  that  Patrick  had  them  all.  His  most 
obvious  virtue  was  probably  a  very  attrac- 
tive and  very  genuine  hunUUty  that  recog- 
nized his  own  real  and  not  Imaginary  short- 
comings. His  recognition  of  his  poor  educa- 
tion and  lack  of  polished  manners  Is  well 
known.  But  he  Is  also  ready  to  admit  that 
he  was  very  strongly  tempted  to  sin  even 
toward  the  end  of  his  life,  and  even  to  admit 
that  on  one  occasion  his  humility  nearly 
let  him  down,  when  his  rejection  as  head  of 
the  Irish  mission  caused  him  deep  and  bitter 
disappointment. 


PRESIDENT     KENNEDY     MEMORIAL 

SERMON     BY    RABBI    THEODORE 

LEWIS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PogartyI  Is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  POOARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  3   years   Saint  Patrick's  Day   has 


held  exceptional  signlflcance  for  me.  On 
each  of  those  days  I  was  privileged  to 
receive  from  our  late  President.  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  an  invitation  to 
Join  with  him  in  formally  receiving  the 
Ambassador  from  Ireland  and  sharing 
with  him  the  gift  of  shamrocks  which 
the  Ambassador  had  had  flown  directly 
from  Ireland  to  the  White  House.  Never 
had  I  seen  our  President  more  vibrant 
nor  happier  than  on  those  occasions  and 
never  have  I  seen  Ireland's  representa- 
tives prouder  than  when  they  looked  on 
this  man  who  so  abundantly  typified  the 
best  and  finest  attributes  of  the  Irish 
American. 

Today,  on  another  feast  day  of  St. 
Patrick.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  mind  returns 
to  those  happier  celebrations  which  the 
abortive  tragedy  of  last  November  so 
tragically  and  finally  interrupted.  On 
this  day.  in  remembering  my  President 
and  friend,  I  also  recall  that  another 
Irishman  gave  a  memorial  sermon  in 
Newport.  R.I.  on  the  day  of  John  Ken- 
nedy's burial.  November  25,  1963. 

As  most  of  our  colleagues  know.  Touro 
Synagogue  in  Newport.  R.I..  is  the  oldest 
synagogue  in  America.  Some  may  know 
that  it  is  the  only  synagogue  In  Ameri- 
ca designated  as  a  national  historic 
shrine  by  the  U.S.  Government.  I  am 
sure,  however,  that  few  if  any  know  that 
the  rabbi  of  Touro  Synagogue  is  a  dyed- 
in-the-wool  Irishman,  who  first  saw  the 
light  of  day  in  that  great  land  which  Is 
uppermost  in  all  our  minds  on  this  17th 
day  of  March. 

Rabbi  Theodore  Lewis  was  bom  in 
Dublin.  Ireland.  He  received  his  secular 
education  at  Irish  schools,  graduated 
from  Dublin  University.  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  pursued  his  rabbinic  edu- 
cation in  Europe.  He  studied  under  the 
chief  rabbi  of  Ireland,  Dr.  Isaac  Herzog. 
Later  Rabbi  Herzog  became  chief  rabbi  of 
Israel.  Prior  to  leaving  Ireland  for 
America,  Rabbi  Lewis  was  connected 
with  Albemarle  Synagogue  in  EKiblin  and 
was  rabbi  of  the  Adelaide  Fload  Syna- 
gogue, which  had  the  largest  Jewish  con- 
gregation in  all  Ireland. 

Since  arriving  in  America  Rabbi  Lewis 
has  lectured  extensively  throughout  the 
country  addressing  many  varied  groups 
including  the  Rotary.  Lions.  Kiwanis. 
B'nai  B'rith.  Ancient  Order  of  Hiberni- 
ans. Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  civic 
societies,  schools,  historical  associations, 
and  so  forth.  He  has  appeared  on  tele- 
vision on  a  number  of  occasions  includ- 
ing several  national  telecasts.  Two  that 
come  to  mind  are  an  appearance  with 
Robert  Frost  on  a  national  hookup  and 
a  Touro  Synagogue  presentation  on 
"Wide-Wide  World."  In  addition.  Rabbi 
Lewis  has  devoted  much  attention  to  his 
duties  as  civilian  chaplain  to  the  U5. 
Naval  Base  at  Newport,  RI. 

One  of  the  many  well-deserved  honors 
which  he  has  received  was  the  national 
award  for  the  promotion  of  better  hu- 
man relations  among  all  people  which 
was  awarded  him  by  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christisins  and  Jews  in  May 
of  1957. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  include  the  Memorial  Sermon 
to  President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
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given  by  Rabi  Theodore  Lewis  at  Touro 
Synagogue,  Newport.  RJ.  on  November 
25, 1963: 

We  are  gathered,  here,  this  afternoon,  for 
a  sad  and  melancholy  purpose,  to  pay  public 
tribute  to  our  late,  beloved  President.  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  whose  life  was  cut  short 
by  an  assassin's  bullet.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  one  who  was  so  full  of  promise,  who 
had  such  vitality  and  dynamism,  one  who 
had  exhibited  such  heroism  In  the  field  of 
battle,  should  be  struck  down  In  a  cowardly 
attack. 

It  Is  still  too  early  to  evaluate  the  magni- 
tude of  the  loss  suffered  by  the  First  Lady,  her 
children,  and  the  Nation.  We  are  numbed  by 
the  suddenness  of  the  tragedy  which  has 
felled  the  leader  of  our  Nation  In  the  prime 
of  his  life.  We  find  It  dlfHcult  to  express  our 
thoughts  and  our  feelings  as  we  are  still 
under  the  Impact  of  a  senseless  and  callous 
act. 

Truly  can  we  say  of  our  late  President 
"Ve'nlfkadto  kl  ylpokade  moshovecho,"  "And 
thou  Shalt  be  missed  for  thy  seat  will  be 
empty."  (I  Samuel,  ch.  20,  verse  18  )  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  will  be  missed  not  only 
by  his  wife;  not  only  by  his  young  children; 
not  only  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  But  he  will  be  missed  also  In  the 
parliaments  of  man,  and  by  countless  mil- 
lions of  oppressed  and  underprivileged  people 
throughout  the  world,  to  whom  he  was  a 
s3rmbol  of  hojae  for  a  better  future. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  the  young- 
est man  ever  elected  to  the  highest  office  In 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  It  Is 
not  yet  3  years  since  he  assumed  the  Presi- 
dency of  this  blessed  land.  But  In  his  short 
term  of  office,  he  demonstrated  time  and  time 
again,  that  although  he  was  young  In  years, 
yet  he  possessed  a  fund  of  deep.  Intuitive 
wisdom  and  innate  maturity  of  thought. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  did  not  flinch 
at  what  he  considered  to  be  his  duty.  He 
did  not  evade  any  issues.  He  was  direct  and 
perceptive  In  his  Judgments,  and  he  was  ever 
ready  to  define  his  stand  on  national  and 
International  problems. 

A  great  poet  has  said  "show  me  what  thou 
truly  lovest.  show  me  what  thou  seekest  and 
strlvest  for  with  thine  whole  heart  and  thou 
hast  shown  me  thy  life.  What  thou  lovest 
supremely  Is  that  which  thou  Uvest."  While 
It  Is  too  early  to  give  an  assessment  of  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy's  place  In  history,  yet, 
I  feel,  that  If  we  apply  this  criterion  of  the 
poet,  we  will  be  able  to  understand,  some- 
what, what  motivated  our  beloved  President 
and  what  were  the  Inner  drives  and  forces 
that  propelled  him. 

"Show  me  what  thou  seekest  and  strlveet 
for  with  thine  whole  heart  and  thou  hast 
shown  me  thy  life,"  said  the  poet.  To  find 
what  our  late  President  sought  and  strove 
for.  it  Is  only  necessary  to  quote  from  his 
Inaugural  address,  when  he  assumed  office 
with  such  great  hopes  and  promlae. 

On  that  occasion  he  said :  "Let  the  word  go 
forth  from  this  time  and  place,  to  friend  and 
foe  alike,  that  the  torch  has  been  passed  to 
a  new  generation  of  Americans  born  In  this 
century,  disciplined  by  a  cold  and  bitter 
peace,  proud  of  our  ancient  heritage  and  un- 
willing to  witness  or  permit  the  slow  undoing 
of  those  human  rights  to  which  this  Nation 
has  always  been  committed  and  to  which  we 
are  committed  today.  Let  every  nation 
know,  whether  It  wish  us  well  or  111.  that 
we  shall  pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden,  meet 
any  hardship,  support  any  friend  or  oppose 
any  foe  In  order  to  assure  the  survival  and 
success  of  liberty.  This  much  we  pledge — 
and  more." 

These  stirring  words  were  not  merely  a 
display  of  scintillating  oratory.  They  were 
not  meant  to  dazzle  his  audience  by  the  vivid 
Imagery  which  they  conjured  up.  They 
emanated  from  the  heart  of  one  who  was 


destined  to  become  a  great  statesman.  They 
represented  the  philosophy  of  a  leader  of 
men:  of  one  who  had  the  ability  and  the 
courage  to  blaze  new  trails  in  domestic  and 
foreign  relations. 

When  he  gave  warning  that  the  Nation 
was  prepared  to  pay  any  price,  or  bear  any 
burden.  In  order  to  assure  the  survival  and 
success  of  liberty,  he  did  not  mean  to  Im- 
press those  who  listened  to  him.  by  his  choice 
of  a  well-turned  phrase.  He  wanted  his 
listeners  to  understand  that  should  the 
security  of  the  Nation  be  Jeopardized,  he 
would,  unhesitatingly,  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  safeguard  It.  That  this  was  no  Idle 
boast  was  proved  conclusively  when  Russian 
missiles  on  Cuba  threatened  the  security  of 
our  Nation.  It  was  due  to  our  late  Presi- 
dent's resolute  and  Immediate  reaction  to 
this  threat  that  war  was  avoided  and  R\is- 
slan  personnel  and  material  were  removed 
from  Cuba. 

The  concluding  remarks  of  his  inaugural 
address  In  1961  are  words  which  I  believe 
to  be  his  testament  and  legacy  to  the  Nation. 
He  said  then:  "My  fellow  Americans — ask 
not  what  your  country  will  do  for  you;  ask 
what  you  can  do  for  your  country.  My  fel- 
low citizens  of  the  world — ask  not  what 
America  will  do  for  you,  but  what  together 
we  can  do  for  the  freedom  of  man." 

My  friends,  we  have  witnessed.  In  the  last 
few  days,  an  unprecedented  outpouring  of 
grief  and  sorrow,  at  the  cold-blooded  murder 
of  our  Chief  Executive.  But  we  must  not  re- 
quite our  sorrow  with  tears  alone.  We  must 
resolve  that  the  death  of  our  beloved  Presi- 
dent shall  not  be  In  vain.  We  must  under- 
take to  carry  forward  the  Ideals  which  In- 
spired John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  for  they 
were  Ideals  which  were  basic  to  all  citizens, 
irrespective  of  race,  color,  or  religion.  They 
were  Ideals  that  were  grounded  In  Justice,  In 
freedom.  In  the  universal  brothwhood  of 
man.  and  In  the  Integrity  of  the  Individual. 

America  has  done  a  lot  for  Its  citizens.  It 
has  been  to  them  a  fruitful  and  productive 
land,  a  land  in  which  there  is  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  religion,  and  freedom  to 
be  different  If  one  so  desires. 

We  can  honor  the  memory  of  our  late  Pres- 
ident, a  great  leader,  a  great  statesman,  a 
great  humanitarian,  by  doing,  as  he  request- 
ed, something  for  America,  by  determining  to 
give  expression  to  the  image  he  had  for  the 
land  which  he  loved  with  every  fiber  of  his 
being.  His  fellow  citizens  of  the  world  can 
also  honor  his  memory  by  responding  to  the 
challenge  which  he  laid  down,  of  doing  some- 
thing together  for  the  freedom  of  man.  They 
can  put  aside  the  Jealousies,  the  petty  rival- 
ries, and  the  suspicions  that  divide  nations 
from  each  other,  and  they  can  work  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  climate  of  harmony  and 
cooperation  that  will  result  in  the  freedom  of 
man  wherever  he  Is  oppressed 

The  last  words  of  the  late  President's  In- 
augural address  were:  "With  a  good  con- 
science our  only  reward,  with  history  the 
final  Judge  of  our  deeds,  let  us  go  forth  to 
lead  the  land  we  love,  asking  His  blessing 
and  His  help,  but  knowing  that  here  on 
earth  God's  work  must  truly  be  our  own." 
When  In  the  fullness  of  time  history  will  pro- 
nounce Judgment  on  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy; when  It  will  be  the  final  Judge  of  his 
deeds,  history  will  affirm  that  during  the 
past  3  years,  America  possessed  one  of  its 
greatest  Presidents  of  all  time.  History  will 
confirm  that  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy's  only 
concern.  In  the  storm  and  stress  of  political 
life,  was  to  act  with  a  good  conscience.  His- 
tory will  attest  to  the  Irrefutable  fact  that 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  a  brilliant 
leader,  a  man  of  outstanding  talents,  who 
was  devoted  and  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of 
America  and  the  well-being  of  its  citizens, 
and  who  held  out  hope  and  encouragement 
to  the  underprivileged  and  persecuted  p)eople 
of  the  world. 


Our  hearts  go  out  In  sympathy  to  his  be- 
reaved wife  and  children.  May  God  give 
them  strength  and  comfort  In  this,  the  hour 
of  their  greatest  sorrow.  "Tehi  zichro 
boruch."  May  the  memory  of  our  beloved 
late  President  be  a  blessing.  May  It  Inspire 
us  in  our  daily  life  to  carry  forward  the  Ideals 
of  democracy  amd  the  American  way  of  life 
which  he  cherished  so  dearly. 


THE  NEED  FOR  REVISION  OF  THE 
DRAFT  LAWS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TO  ELIMINATE  INEQUITY 
AND  INEFFICIENCY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  HalpernI,  Is  recognized  for 
15  minutes.  . 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a 
most  vital  and  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  afifects  the  youth  of  our 
Nation,  the  quality  of  our  Armed  Forces 
and,  ultimately,  the  strength  and  vitality 
of  our  national  defense  system. 

I  refer  to  H.R.  10211,  which  I  intro- 
duced on  March  2.  1964.  to  provide  for 
a  comprehensive  study  of  our  present 
system  of  compulsory  military  training 
under  the  existing  draft  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  bill  should 
be  given  the  most  careful  consideration 
by  my  colleagues  here  in  the  House,  and 
I  think  such  consideration  will  convince 
them  that  the  legislation  is  extremely 
important  as  a  crucial  part  of  moderniz- 
ing and  streamlining  our  defense  posture. 
In  fact.  I  think  it  fills  the  one  gap  which 
our  expert  defense  planning  specialiste 
at  the  Pentagon  have  overlooked — the 
factor  that  deals  with  the  human  beings 
in  our  Defense  Establishment.    To  me  It 
seems  Incredible,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
vital    human  factor  should  have  been 
overlooked  as  It  has  been.    The  material 
and  mechanical  elements  of  our  defen- 
sive system  have  been  given  top  priority 
and  careful  attention  by  the  "whiz  kid" 
intellects  at  the  Pentagon.     They  have 
done  a  good  job  in  providing  this  Nation 
with  the  finest  and  most  advanced  of 
supersonic    aircraft.      They    have    de- 
veloped and  distributed  to  every  branch 
of  the  Armed  Forces  a  sophisticated  and 
specialized   missile   system   particularly 
suited  to  the  specific  demands  of  each 
service.     They  have  performed  equally 
well  in  developing  modern  and  efiflclent 
submarines,   tanks,   rifles   and   cannon. 
The  only  gap  In  the  system,  as  I  view 
it.  is  the  Pentagon's  haphazard  and  slip- 
shod manner  of  providing  the  human 
element — the  soldiers  themselves — and  It 
Is  high  time  that  the  present  outmoded, 
unrealistic  draft,  which  has  become  a 
dangerous  joke,  is  remedied. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  intolerable 
situation,  for  the  hviman  factor  is  the 
most  important  of  all.  Yet  there  is  no 
doubt  that  our  present  universal  mili- 
tary service  laws  are  a  tragic  mess.  They 
are  unfair,  unjust,  and  so  ridden  with 
loopholes  as  to  be  totally  obsolete  for  a 
modern  military  power. 

Cases  that  almost  defy  belief  have  been 
noted  in  the  operation  and  administra- 
tion of  our  draft  laws.  For  example,  a 
young  man  with  a  master's  degree  in  the 
arts  failed  the  mental  exam  in  New  York 
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because  he  knew  nothing  of  mechanics 
and  engineering.  Another  potential 
draftee  claimed  that  he  was  able  to  fail 
his  physical  by  watching  the  dials  on  the 
machine  that  tested  hearing  ability,  and 
"fooling"  the  machine  into  thinking  he 
was  deaf.  Well-known  athletes  from 
colleges  and  high  schools  are  rejected  be- 
cause of  failure  to  pass  the  physical 
examination. 

Even  worse  than  these  individual  fail- 
ures of  the   system  are  the  mass   in- 
equities, as  for  example  the  present  cus- 
tomary practice  of  drafting  young  men 
at  the  age  of  22  or  23  when  they  have 
Jobs    and    responsibilities,    rather    than 
drafting  them  at  the  age  of  18  when  they 
first  become  eligible  for  the  draft  and 
usually  have  neither  jobs  or  serious  re- 
sponsibilities.   Is  It  possible  to  imagine 
a  more  ruinous  system  than  this  on  the 
morale   and  spirit  of  our  young  men? 
The  youth  of  23  who  has  achieved  some 
success  m  establishing  himself  In  life 
with  a  job  and  some  community  ties  Is 
forced  to  sever  these  ties  and  make  a 
complete   break   with   his   employment 
and  social  life.    He  has.  of  course,  been 
eUgible  for  the  draft  since  he  was  18. 
Had  he  been  drafted  at  the  age  of  18.  he 
would  have  served  his  allotted  term  of 
duty  before  his  more  seriovis  ties  to  the 
community  were  established.    Addition- 
ally, he  might  have  benefited  from  serv- 
ice training  and  experience  In  some  type 
of  vocational  training  which  would  be 
useful  when  his  term  of  service  expired 
and  he  returned  to  civilian  life.     Thus 
every  concept  of  reason  would  seem  to 
dlcUte  that  the  young  potential  service- 
men should  be  drafted  at  the  age  of  18 
rather  than  22  or  23.     Yet  the  present 
laws    and  the  administration  of  those 
laws,  has  worked  to  the  contrary.    Why 
this  should  be  I  have  no  Idea,  but  It  Is 
one  of  the  problems  which  would  be  very 
carefully  examined  if  my  bill  Is  enacted 
into  law.  ^^  . 

Another  problem  of  wide  scope  which 
plagues  the  present  operaUon  of  our  draft 
system  Is  the  complete  lack  of  consisten- 
cy and  uniformity  In  the  operation  of  the 
law.    Here  again  the  principal  result  Is 
widespread   destruction  of  morale   and 
spirit  among  our  young  men.     This  Is 
easy  to  understand  when  you  think  of  the 
not  unusual  case  of  two  young  men  with 
identical   qualificaUons  for   the  Armed 
Forces,  and  one  is  drafted  and  the  other 
is  not.    One  is  forced  to  delay  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career  and  Is  deprived  of  the 
customary  level  of  civiUan  job  Income  for 
2  years.     The  other  Is  not  required  to 
make  this  sacrifice  for  his  country's  secu- 
rity, and  thus  ends  up  two  years  later 
with  more  career  experience,  more  se- 
niority and  several  thousand  dollars  in 
the  bank  ahead  of  his  Identical  fellow 
citizen  who  spent  2  years  In  the  Army. 
Now.  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood 
on  tills  point.    I  am  not  criticizing  the 
fact  that  young  men  are  forced  by  the 
realities  of  the  cold  war.  and  the  hostile 
posture  of  the  Communist  nations,  to 
spend  their  time  away  from  their  civilian 
occupations  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States.    This  is  a  duty  which  all 
young  men  owe  their  country,  and  It  Is 
the  price  we  must  pay  to  keep  ever  on 
the  alert  against  any  potential  aggressor 


against  the  freedwn  and  democracy  we 
value  so  highly.  But  what  I  am  saying 
Is  that  this  duty  for  the  defense  of  our 
country  must  be  shared  fairly  and  equi- 
tably by  our  young  men.  This  Is  a  diffi- 
cult problem,  and  I  would  not  for  an 
Instant  want  to  minimize  It.  or  to  sug- 
gest that  I  know  any  easy  answer. 

If  we  have  many  more   young   men 
qualified  for  the  draft  than  we  need  to 
induct,  obviously  there  Is  a  problem  of 
selection,  and  it  Is  a  problem  of  tremen- 
dous complexity  and  Importance.     But 
even  though  I  do  not  know  the  Immediate 
answer.  I  do  know  how  to  go  about  get- 
ting that  answer,  and  that  Is  just  what 
my  bill  (Hil.  10211)  would  do.    It  would 
authorize  a  definitive  investigation  of  our 
draft  system  by  experts  from  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian  life,  with  the  specific 
goal  of  determining  just  how  the  present 
system  Is  operating  with  respect  to  our 
armed  services,  our  young  men.  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  Nation,  and  how 
this  system  can  be  Improved. 

The  body  of  experts  who  would  consid- 
er this  difficult  problem  would  be  a  14- 
member  commission.  6  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President.  4  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  4  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House.  They  would  be 
empowered  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  In 
assessing  the  present  operation  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Draft  Act.  Its  adminis- 
tration and  its  relationship  to  overall 
military  manpower  requirements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  comprehensive  re- 
examination of  our  draft  system  is  al- 
ready long  overdue.    It  is  vitally  neces- 
sary because  of  constantly  changing  mili- 
tary   requirements,   and   by   constantly 
growing  numbers  of  young  men  of  draft 
age  in  our  expanding   population.     My 
proposed  study  would  Involve  a  critical 
and  searching  Investigation  of  the  In- 
equities,   inadequacies,    and    inconsist- 
encies in  the  present  system  with  a  view 
toward  eliminating  as  many  of  them  as 
is  humanly  possible.     The  beneficiaries 
of  such  an  investigation  will  be  not  only 
the  many  young  men  of  draft  age.  but 
also  the  Defense  Department,  which  I 
believe  can  be  enabled  to  meet  its  man- 
power needs  more  equitably  and  efficient- 
ly, and  finally,  the  American  taxpayer, 
who  will  benefit  by  the  reduction  In  cost 
of   a   more   modem,   streamlined  draft 
system. 

Mr.   Speaker   and   my   colleagues,   as 
citizens  of  the  largest  and  strongest  of 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  we  are  sad- 
dled with  the  lion's  share  of  the  responsl- 
bUlty  for  protecting  the  free  world.    This 
is  a  responsibility  we  did  not  ask  for.  but 
once  it  was  thrust  upon  us.  we  have  met 
it  in  every  way  necessary— by  tightening 
our  belts  to  support  a  large  defense  budg- 
et, by  dedicating  our  best  minds  to  the 
problem   of   scientific   defense,    and   by 
supporting  a  large  peacetime  draft.    In 
the  latter  respect.  It  has  been  the  young 
men  of  our  Nation  who  have  borne  the 
burden  of  the  syst«n.  and  by  the  literal 
sweat  of  their  brow  have  made  It  a  suc- 
cess in  spite  of  the  many  shortcomings 
of  the  system. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  In  addition 
to  expressing  our  everlasting  gratitude 
to  the  young  civilian  soldiers  who  have 
served  us  already,  we  dedicate  ourselves 


to  guaranteeing  the  fairest  possible  treat- 
m«it  to  the  young  men  who  will  be  asked 
to  set  aside  their  private  lives  to  serve 
us  In  the  future.  Let  us  give  them  the 
consideration  they  deserve  by  guaran- 
teeing that  they  serve  under  the  most 
efficient,  equitable,  and  modem  system 
our  best  brains  can  devise.  My  bill  is 
aimed  at  just  such  a  system,  and  I 
fervently  request  that  my  colleagues  give 
It  their  most  careful  study  and  most 
sympathetic  consideration. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  urmnlmous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Hacan  of 
Georgia  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Albert), 
for  today,  and  the  balance  of  the  week, 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive   program    and    any    special    orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  FoGARTY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
JoNis  of  Missouri),  for  15  minutes,  to- 
day; and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter- 
Mr.  Halpirn   (at  the  request  of  Mr. 

Beermann).  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend   remarks   in   the   Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks. 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RotTSH  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  STUBBLEriELD  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  ALBERT)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr   Harding. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PURCELL)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mrs.  Kee. 

Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  In  two  Instances. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILIJ3  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bUls  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S  1878.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  provid- 
ing for  the  admlaalon  of  the  8Ut«  of  Alaska 
into  the  Union  In  order  to  extend  the  time 
for  the  filing  of  appUcaUona  for  the  lelec- 
tion  of  certain  lands  by  such  SUte; 

S.  3040.  An  act  to  amend  title  36  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  a  written  dec- 
laration to  be  accepted  In  lieu  of  an  oath, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2448.  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1964. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  4  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjoumed  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  March  18.  1964,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1831.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  letter 
urging  the  House  to  reconsider  and  approve 
legislation  to  Increase  pay  levels  of  Govern- 
ment employees  and  citing  his  reasons  for 
the  request  (H.  Doc.  No.  248);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

1832.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army  contracts 
for  military  contracts  awarded  without  for- 
mal advertisement  covering  the  period  from 
July  31.  1963.  through  December  31.  1963. 
pursuant  to  section  605  of  Public  Law  87-554; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1833.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  the  report  on  bor- 
rowing authority  for  the  period  ending  De- 
cember 31.  1963.  pursuant  to  section  304(b) 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  O'NEILL:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  655.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  10300,  a  bill  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1238).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  9780.  A  bin  to  provide  a  voluntary 
marltetlng  certificate  program  for  the  1964 
and  1966  crops  of  wheat;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1239) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  ABBITT: 

H.R.  10464.  A  bill  to  Impose  Import  limita- 
tions on  certain  meat  and  meat  products;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

H.R.  10456.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Indemnity 
provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 

H.R.  10456.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  admin- 
istrative operations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics. 

By  Mr.  ARENDS: 

H.R.  10457.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  au- 
thorization of  4  years'  constructive  service 
credit  to  veterinary  officers  now  on  active 
duty  with  the  uniformed  services,  and  that 
those  veterinarians  hereinafter  appointed  as 
veterinary  officers,  be  so  credited;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BATES: 

H  R.  10458.  A  bill  to  provide  for  technical 
assistance  and  research  relating  to  the  con- 
trol of  health  hazards  and  the  prevention  of 
accidental    deaths    and    injiirles    associated 


with  underwater  diving;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Cy<Mnmerce. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  10459.  A  bill  to  mobilize  the  human 
and  financial  resources  of  the  Nation  to  com- 
bat poverty  In  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.DORN: 
H.R.  10460.  A    bin   to  restrict  Imports  on 
beef,    veal,    and    mutton    Into    the    United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  ELI^WORTH: 
H.R.  10461.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  It  clear  that 
flood  Insurance  premiums  and  premium  de- 
posits are   deductible   as   trade   or  business 
expenses;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
HH.  10462.  A  bill  to  mobilize  the  human 
and  financial  resources  of  the  Nation  to  com- 
bat  poverty   In   the   United    States;    to   the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
HJl.  10463.  A   bin    to   continue    until   the 
close  of  June  30.  1965,  the  existing  stispen- 
slon  of  duties  for  metal  scrap;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
H.R.  10464.  A   bUl   to  adjust   the  rates  of 
basic   compensation  of  certain   officers   and 
employees  In  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 
HH.  10465.  A  bill  to  extend  for  a  tempo- 
rary period   the   existing   provisions   of   law 
relating  to  the  free  importation  of  personal 
and    household    effects    brought    into    the 
United  States  under  Government  orders;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HH.  10466.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  the  period  dur- 
ing which  temporary  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided for  U.S.  citizens  returned  from  foreign 
countries;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  10467.  A  bUl  to  continue  for  a  tempo- 
rary period  certain  existing  rules  relating  to 
the  deductibility  of  accrued  vacation  pay; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  10468.  A   bni    to   continue   untU    the 
close  of  June  30,  1966.  the  existing  suspension 
of  duty  on  certain  copying  shoe  lathes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  10469.  A  bni  to  mobilize  the  human 
and  financial  resources  of  the  Nation  to  com- 
bat poverty  In  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr,  SHIPLEY: 
H.R.  10470.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  4-month 
extension  of  certain  rights  reserved  by  the 
former  owners  of  the  subsurface  estate  of 
certain  real  property  acquired  by  the  United 
States  for  the  Carlyle  Reservoir.  HI.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  WHALLEY: 
H.R.  10471.  A  bni  to  prescribe  the  size  of 
flags  furnished  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans'  Affairs   to  drape   the   caskets   of  de- 
ceased veterans;   to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  10472.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment 
of  widow's  Insurance  benefits  at  age  50  In  the 
case  of  a  woman  who  Is  permanently  and 
totally  disabled;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
H.R.  10473.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  period  dur- 
ing which  Federal  payments  may  be  made  for 
foster  care  In  child-care  institutions  under 
the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  under  title  rv  of  the  Social 
Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  MAY: 
H.R.  10474.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
12.  1948  (62  Stat.  382).  in  order  to  provide 


for  the  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Kennewlck  division  exten- 
sion. Yakima  project.  Washington,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 

HJl.  10475.  A  bin  to  amend  section  382  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Inclusion  of  a  district  judge  or 
judges  on  the  judicial  councn  of  each  cir- 
cuit; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H.R.  10476.  A  bin  to  provide  for  an  acad- 
emy under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
the  training  of  all  VS.  astronauts;  to  the 
Ccxnmlttee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  ABBITT: 
H.R.  10477.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Soon 
Ja  Pak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HANNA: 
H.B.  10478.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Beatrlz 
Benedettl  Vollmar;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
HH.  10479.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  convey  certain 
lands  In  Saline  County.  Ark.,  to  the  Dierks 
Forests.  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

ByMr.  LESINSKI: 
H.R.  10480.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dloysloe 
Kotlnls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.SHEPPARD: 
H.R.  10481.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hlng  Sun 
Leung  and  his  wife,  Ruth  Mlao  Letmg;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  STAEBLER: 
HJl.  10482.  A  bill  to  permit  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  certain  branch  cdllces 
by   the   Michigan   National   Bank.   Lansing. 
Mich.;   to  the  Ccxnmlttee  on   Banking  and 
Currency. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

800.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner.  Avon  Park.  Fla..  with  reference  to 
the  United  Nations  settling  the  Cyprus  ques- 
tion;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

801.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner^  Avon 
Park,  Fla..  with  reference  to  certain  remarks 
by  Ambassador  Adlal  E.  Stevenson.  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative In  the  United  Nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

802.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  with  reference  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  historic  site  In  Brookllne. 
Mass..  the  birthplace  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy;  to  the  (Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

803.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Avon 
Park.  Fla.,  with  reference  to  convictions  for 
drunken  driving;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

804.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla..  with  reference  to  asking  Congress 
to  consider  the  contingencies  relative  to 
Presidential  succession  broached  by  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  editorial.  March  7. 
1964;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

805.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  AvcMi 
Park,  Fla..  with  reference  to  the  rei>eal  of 
the  12th  and  23d  articles  of  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

806.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Avoh 
Park,  Fla.,  with  reference  to  amending  the 
Rules  of  the  House:  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 
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Louis  Schools  Each  Day 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  Misaoxrmi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  17.  1964 


Mrs.  SULLIVAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  that 
priceless  source  of  congressional  Infor- 
mation on  such  a  variety  of  subjects- 
mail  from  constituents  back  home — was 
responsible  for  my  learning  about  a  pub- 
lic service  performed  by  a  St.  Louis  radio 
station  that  Is  of  immeasurable  value  to 
the  community  of  St.  Louis.    The  other 
morning  I  received  a  letter  from  a  St. 
Louis   public    schoolteacher   who    com- 
mented on  a  newscast  that  quoted  me  at 
some  length  on  the  subject  of  the  "cred- 
it addict."    She  said  the  entire  class  had 
enjoyed  the  broadcast.    This  puzzled  me. 
because  I  knew  that  such  a  broadcast  had 
been  aired  about  7:30  am  .  and  I  won- 
dered how  enough  elementary  school  stu- 
dents could  have  heard  it  at  that  hour  to 
make  it  a  suitable  subject  of  classroom 
discussion.    Later,  however.  I  foimd  out 
that  radio  station  KMOX  prepares  a  spe- 
cial   15-minute   program   on   the   day's 
news,  including  an  analysis  in  depth  on 
some  aspect  of  the  news,  for  use  by  the 
public  schools  each  schoolday  morning. 
I  was  most  impressed  smd  intrigued 
with  this  idea,  and  I  proceeded  to  ask 
KMOX  to  tell  me  all  aJbout  this  service 
to  the  schools  and  students  in  St.  Louis. 
And  the  story  they  told — a  heartening 
one — could  well  be  adopted  by  radio  sta- 
tions in  other  communities  to  the  benefit 
of  students  and  teachers  alike. 

This  is  the  third  consecutive  year  that 
KMOX.  a  CBS-owned  station,  has  been 
piping  to  KSLH,  the  St.  Louis  Board  of 
Education's  PM  station,  a  special  10- 
minute  newscast,  followed  by  a  5-minute 
analysis  of  a  major  news  story,  for  re- 
broadcast  to  the  upper  elementary  grades 
at  9  o'clock  each  morning. 

In  language  particularly  geared  to  the 
students,  the  broadcasts  detail  the 
names,  places,  and  events  In  the  news; 
and  while  the  broadcasts  are  being  made, 
many  teachers  use  visual  aids,  such  as 
maps  and  charts,  to  indicate  where  the 
news  originated  or  what  peoples  and 
countries  it  involves.  After  the  pro- 
grams, teachers  often  go  on  to  use  the 
broadcasts  as  teaching  springboards  to 
discuss  other  current  events,  or  geog- 
raphy, or  history  as  it  relates  to  the 
present. 

I  imderstand  that  the  students  in  our 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades,  to 
whom  these  programs  are  broadcast. 
have  become  much  more  aware  of  what 
Is  happening  in  the  world  today,  and 
that  they  have  also  become  much  more 
interested  in  gaining  additional  facts 
about  local.  State,  National,  and  world 
affairs  as  a  result  of  these  broadcasts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  project  points 
to  the  many  possibilities  that  exist  in 


this  country  wherein  private  enterprise 
and  public  Institutions  within  a  commu- 
nity can  work  together  to  promote  the 
public  welfare.  This  service  adds  to  the 
status  and  prestige  of  KMOX  among  St. 
Louis  citizens,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
board  of  education's  initiative  In  pro- 
viding this  service  to  the  students, 
through  its  own  KSLH  facilities,  adds  to 
the  knowledge  of  thousands  of  St.  Louis 
boys  and  girls  and  signiflcanUy  enriches 
their  lives. 


playing  floor.  Bob  can  take  special  pride 
in  knowing  that,  although  the  Hvm- 
tington  High  School  records  will  be  filled 
with  his  own  accomplishments  as  a  suc- 
cessful coach,  day  by  day  his  boys, 
throughout  their  lives,  will  be  wriUng 
the  true  history  of  his  accomplish- 
ment*—the  building  of  men  of  character 
and  worth.  i 
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Hoosier  Hysteria 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or  oniiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  17.  1964 

Mr.  ROUSH.    Mr.  Speaker,  back  home 
in  Indiana  we  are  going  through  what 
Is  commonly  termed  "Hoosier  hysteria." 
This  is  basketball  tournament  time  back 
home.   Every  high  school  in  Indiana  has 
participated  in  a  series  of  competitive 
tournaments  to  determine  which  team 
will  go  to  the  top  of  the  heap  as  the  un- 
disputed   champion    of    Indiana    high 
school  basketball.     The  field  has  been 
narrowed     to     four    ie&ms — Columbus. 
Huntington,  Lafayette,  and  Rex  Mundi. 
It  may  seem  strange  for  people  to  get 
so  wrapped  up  in  such  a  matter  as  a  high 
school  basketball  tournament  when  there 
are  so  many  national  and  international 
Issues  to  be  resolved,  but  this  is  part  of 
the  total  spirit  of  America.    It  has  pro- 
moted the  mental  and  physical  develop- 
ment of  young  men.    It  has  promoted  a 
strength -giving  competition  which  has 
been  good  for  the  competitor  and  fan 
alike.    It  has  brought  a  new  awareness 
of  the  respect  we  all  have  for  sports- 
manlike conduct. 

I  am  one  of  those  Hoosiers  who  is 
caught  in  this  web  of  enthusiasm  for  a 
great  sport.     My  excitement  has  been 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  my  hometown 
team.   Huntington,   will  be  one  of  the 
competing  teams  at  the  State  finals  in 
Indianapolis  next  Saturday.     This  ex- 
citement of  which  I  speak  is  shown  very 
vividly  by  the  news  story  on  the  Vikings' 
win  last  Saturday  by  George  Prye.  man- 
aging editor,  Huntington  Herald  Press: 
The   celebration    began    In   Fort   Wayne'a 
Memorial  Coliseum  shortly  before  9:30  pjn. 
Saturday  and  It  was  still  going  on  In  the  wee 
hours  this  morning.    The  reason?    The  Vik- 
ings had  Just  given  Huntington  Its  first  entry 
In    the    State    tournament    at    Indianapolis 
since   1945.     The  traiBc  Jam  In  Huntington 
was  like  VJ  Day  all  over  again. 

The  Huntington  High  School  Vikings 
Is  a  fine  team  coached  by  an  outstanding 
teacher  and  coach.  Bob  Straight.  He 
is  one  of  the  best  and,  by  example,  has 
been  all  a  coach  should  be.  He  is  clean, 
and  an  outstanding  man  who  has  that 
sterling  quality  of  leadership  which  pro- 
duces champions  both  on  and  off  the 


Thomas  Garrifne  Masaryk 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALUGHER 

or  NSW  jxBsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  17. 1964 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ev- 
ery free  nation  has  Its  great  moral  and 
political  leaders,  men  around  whom  the 
people  rally,  men  who  are  leaders  of 
their  cause,  from  whom  they  derive  in- 
spiration as  they  struggle  to  achieve  their 
goals.  Thomas  Oanigue  Masaryk  waa 
such  a  man  to  the  people  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

Masaryk  came  to  them  at  a  time  when 
the  people  were  seeking  to  establish  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic.  A  distinguished 
scholar  and  philosopher,  he  abandoned 
the  ivy  towers  to  lead  his  countrymen  in 
their  fight  to  Uberate  themselves  and  es- 
tablish the  Republic. 

After  giving  up  teaching  in  the  1880*8. 
he  returned  to  his  native  land,  and  there 
he  plunged  into  politics.  In  1889  he  be- 
came the  editor  of  a  fortnightly  paper. 
Time,  and  transformed  it  Into  a  political 
weekly.  Two  years  later  he  gained  suf- 
ficient popularity  to  be  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment. In  1893  he  resigned  his  seat  "to 
devote  himself  to  a  crusade  of  moral 
education  among  the  Czechoslovak  peo- 
ple." Prom  then  on  he  became  the  real 
rallying  point  of  the  younger  generation 
not  only  of  the  Czechoslovaks  but  of  all 
other  Slavs  who  flocked  to  Prague.  He 
was  the  leader  of  the  Progressive  Party. 
Then  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  hav- 
ing previously  served  In  that  body.  There 
as  a  bitter  critic  of  the  Austrian  autoc- 
racy he  incurred  the  intense  displeasure 
of  officials  and  court  circles,  but  made  a 
great  reputation  abroad. 

During  the  Pirst  World  War  he  became 
the  leading  Czechoslovak  spokesman  In 
the  Allied  countries,  and  in  all  of  them 
he  was  able  to  enlist  support  for  the 
Czechoslovak  cause.  Through  his  powers 
of  persuasion  and  tactful  dealings  with 
sUtesmen  of  all  ranks,  the  leaders  of  the 
Allied  and  associated  powers  came  to  re- 
gard the  Czechoslovak  cause  as  a  right- 
eous one.  In  1918,  when  the  Czechoslo- 
vak state  was  bom,  mostly  through  his 
efforts,  Masaryk  became  the  unchal- 
lenged and  unrivaled  leader  of  the  Re- 
public. In  November  of  that  year,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Presidency,  and  suc- 
cessively reelected  to  that  office  four 
times.  In  1935,  at  the  age  of  85.  he  re- 
signed and  withdrew  from  politics.    In 


quiet  retirement  he  viewed  with  Just 
pride  his  life's  work,  the  Czechoslovak 
Republic,  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  peace 
and  progress  In  central  Europe.  He  en- 
Joyed  peace  and  rest  for  about  2  years, 
until  his  death  on  September  14,  1937. 
Today,  on  the  114th  anniversary  of  his 
birth,  we  pay  tribute  to  this  great  torch- 
bearer  of  liberalism  and  democracy  in 
central  Europe,  this  great  philosopher- 
statesman  and  liberator  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak people,  this  architect  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic  and  father  of  his 
country.  Blessed  be  the  memory  of 
Thomas  Garrigue  Masaryk. 


"The  Myth  Makers,"  by  Bernard  D.  Nos- 
siter — A  Review  by  Senator  Paul  Douglas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  PROXMIRE 

or  wiscoNsnc 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  17, 1964 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  very  fine 
review  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas)  of  an  outstanding  new  book 
"The  Myth  Makers:  An  Essay  on  Power 
and  Wealth."  by  Bernard  D.  Nossiter,  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  the  out- 
standing economist  in  the  Senate.  He 
Is  a  former  president  of  the  American 
Economic  Association.  He  has  written 
a  very  favorable  review  of  the  book.  As 
an  economic  expert  and  specialist  for 
the  Washington  Post,  Mr.  Nossiter  has 
observed  the  Congress  for  years.  He  Is 
a  remarkably  capable  and  perceptive  re- 
porter and  economic  expert. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Penktratino   Accottnt    Given    of   Economic 

Myth  Makers 

(Reviewed  by  Paxil  H.  Douglas) 

Bernard  Nossiter  is  a  philosophical  as  well 
as  an  accurate  and  penetrating  reporter. 
As  he  chronicles  from  day  to  day  the  eco- 
nomic events  and  decisions  of  our  time, 
he  seeks  to  expose  the  realities  which  He 
behind  the  rationalizations  and  slogans 
which  are  used  to  Justify  them.  In  this 
essay,  he  seeks  to  determine  Just  how  ap- 
plicable the  description  and  Ideal  of  "free 
competitive  enterprise"  Is  In  our  society. 
Until  recently,  the  economic  textbooks  de- 
scribed the  fixing  of  prices  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  product  as  being  determined  by 
atomistic  processes  In  which  each  unit 
formed  only  a  minute  share  of  the  total 
supply  and  therefore  was  unable  to  affect 
In  any  appreciable  fashion  the  final  results. 

Nossiter  correctly  points  out  that  this  Is 
a  gross  oversimplification.  Many  industries 
are  Instead  dominated  by  three,  four,  or  five 
giant  concerns,  each  of  which  individually 
helps  to  regulate  output  and  to  fix  prices — 
and  which  frequently  have  explicit  or  Im- 
plicit price  agreements  with  each  other. 

The  result  Is  that  the  economy  la  per- 
meated with  various  forms  of  monopoly  and 
Imperfect  competition  which  make  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  and  Income  and,  con- 
sequently, of  political  and  social  power,  far 
more  unequal. 


Nossiter  has  the  courage  to  draw  accurate 
conclusions  from  these  facts;  namely,  how 
It  is  seemingly  Impossible  to  correct  the 
basic  Injustices  In  our  tax  structure  which 
favor  the  mighty,  and  how  unionism  does 
not  at  present  provide  an  adequate  counter- 
vaUlng  power. 

The  author.  In  addition,  demolishes  the 
myth  cultivated  by  the  public  relations  men 
that  the  ethical  standards  of  the  corporate 
managers  will  furnish  an  adequate  restraint 
against  their  acting  In  an  antisocial  fashion. 
The  trial  over  the  price-fixing  practices  of 
the  electrical  machinery  Industry  Is  an  elo- 
quent refutation  of  that  contention.  Simi- 
larly, reliance  upon  regulatory  commissions 
Is  properly  defiated  by  the  author  since  these 
bodies  all  too  often  become  controlled  by 
the  very  groups  whom  they  are  charged  with 
regulating. 

Writing  before  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced his  war  on  poverty,  Nossiter  shows 
the  dark  side  of  American  life  behind  the 
smiling  picture  of  affluent  suburbia.  Along 
with  Michael  Harrington,  Harry  Caudlll, 
Leon  Keyserllng,  and  Robert  Lampman,  Nos- 
siter should  help  to  stab  the  sleeping  con- 
science of  prosperous  Americans  fast  awake. 
Searching  for  something  in  which  to  place 
his  hopes,  Nossiter  turns  to  noncoercive 
planning  of  the  French  type  as  offering  the 
best  hope  for  expanding  production,  dimin- 
ishing unemployment,  and  decentralizing 
economic  power. 

Prance,  Norway,  and  Japan  have  certainly 
made  great  progress  In  recent  years  with 
these  methods.  But  whether  this  could  be 
adopted  in  the  United  States  where  the  mere 
mention  of  social  planning  arouses  bitter  and 
irrational  opposition  is  Indeed  questionable. 
The  technical  progress  of  the  past  two 
decades  and  the  Improvement  In  the  stand- 
ard of  life  of  perhaps  three-quarters  of  our 
population  has  had  a  narcotic  effect  upon 
rational  self-criticism.  Comfort  is  always 
the  creator  of  an  unthinking  conservatism 
and  in  many  ways  the  1960's  seem  to  be  re- 
peating the  early  1920's. 

But  there  are  tasks  enough  to  do  if  we 
would  only  tackle  them,  and  Nossiter "s  book 
not  only  indicates  what  some  of  these  are, 
but  should  also  help  to  arouse  the  will  to 
labor  at  them.  Let  us  hope  that  we  do  not 
experience  the  rude  awakening  which  burst 
upon  us  with  almost  apocalyptic  thunder 
in  October  1929. 


The  Food  Stamp  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELIZABETH  KEE 

or  WEST  vieginia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  17, 1964 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  food 
stamp  program  will  shortly  come  before 
this  body  for  consideration,  and  it  is 
therefore  important  that  we  understand 
the  long-range  benefits  of  this  program 
insofar  as  our  unemployed  in  economi- 
cally depressed  areas  are  concerned,  as 
well  as  the  benefits  which  this  program 
has  afforded  our  food  and  agricultural 
objectives. 

The  district  which  I  have  the  high 
honor  to  represent  in  the  Congress — the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  West  Vir- 
ginia— contains  two  coimties  in  which 
pilot  food  stamp  projects  are  now  being 
operated— McDowell  and  Mingo  Coim- 
ties. The  purpose  of  these  experimental 
pilot  projects  was  to  test  the  effectiveness 


of  such  an  approach  In  providing  addi- 
tional nutrition  to  those  who  are  in  need, 
and  In  paving  the  way  for  substantial 
improvements  in  oflBcial  efforts  to  make 
more  effective  use  of  our  productive  ca- 
pacity in  agriculture. 

Under  the  food  stamp  program.  Mr. 
Speaker,  certified  needy  families  ex- 
change the  amount  of  money  they  nor- 
mally could  be  expected  to  spend  for  food 
for  food  coupons  of  a  higher  monetary 
value.  The  difference  between  the 
amount  the  families  pay  and  the  value  of 
the  coupons  they  receive  represents  the 
F^eral  contribution  in  bonus  coupons. 

Participating  families  use  the  foodxou- 
pons  to  purchase  food  out  of  regular 
commercial  supplies  at  retail  food  stores 
approved  to  accept  such  coupons.  Any 
food,  except  for  a  few  imported  items, 
may  be  purchased  with  those  food  stamp 
coupons.  Retail  grocers  redeem  the  cou- 
pons through  the  facilities  of  our  com- 
mercial banking  syst«n. 

Now,  then,  what  has  been  our  overall 
experience  with  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram? The  record  is  worth  account- 
ing: 

A  special  survey  of  the  dollar  volume 
of  retfiil  food  store  sales  was  undertaken 
in  all  eight  pilot  areas  before  and  after 
the  inauguration  of  the  pilot  projects. 
PoUowing  the  start  of  these  projects, 
sales  in  the  survey  stores  increased  by 
8  percent,  after  adjustment  for  seasonal 
factors.  The  survey  also  indicated  that 
the  smaller  retail  stores  were  able  to  at- 
tract a  reasonable  proportion  of  the 
food  coupon  business. 

A  study  of  household  food  consump- 
tion in  two  of  the  pilot  areas  showed 
that  families  participating  in  the  food 
stamp  program  made  significant  In- 
creases in  food  purchases  and  in  total 
value  of  food  used  since  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  pilot  projects.  In  the  two 
areas,  85  and  95  percent  of  the  free 
coupons  represented  increased  food  ex- 
penditures, with  animal  products  and 
fruits  and  vegetables  accounting  for 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  gains  in  the 
value  of  food  consumed. 

Based  on  the  survey  results.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  can  make  the  following 
evaluation  of  the  food  stamp  program 
with  reasonable  certainty : 

First.  That  the  program  is  effective  in 
improving  and  maintaining  the  diets  of 
participating  families — often  far  above 
the  level  of  diet  provided  through  the  is- 
suance of  bulk  commodities. 

Second.  That  the  additional  food  pur- 
chasing power  generated  by  a  universal 
or  nationwide  program  could  provide 
general  support  to  the  domestic  demand 
for  food  and,  therefore,  act  to  bolster 
farm  income.  Certainly,  an  expanded 
program  could  be  expected  to  result  In 
an  increase  in  the  volume  of  food  mar- 
keted through  commercial  charmels. 

In  McDowell  and  Mingo  Counties,  W. 
Va. — areas  of  longtime  substantial  and 
chronic  unemployment,  typical  of  coal 
mining  areas  in  the  Appalachian 
range — the  food  stamp  program  has 
meant  a  continuing  toehold  on  life,  a 
program  of  hope  for  those  who  are  par- 
ticipating in  it. 

In  both  of  these  coimties.  Mr.  Speaker, 
meat  sales  rose  almost  12  percent,  sales 
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of  produce  by  13  percent,  and  sales  of 
groceries  by  almost  6  percent— and  these 
gains  were  made  desnite  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  substantial  change  in  the 
general  economy  of  the  areas,  except 
that  in  McDowell  County  employment 
dropped  an  additional  2  percent. 

In  McDowell  County,  from  May  29, 
1961  when  the  food  stamp  program  was 
first  put  into  effect,  through  January 
31  1964.  the  value  of  food  coupons  Is- 
sued amounted  to  $6,380,508.  In  Mingo 
County,  where  the  program  was  begun 
on  November  1,  1962,  the  value  of  food 
coupons  issued  through  January  31. 1964. 
amounted  to  $1,715,485. 

As  of  January  of  this  year,  there  were 
9.651  participants  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram in  McDowell  County,  and  7,798 
participants  in  the  program  In  Mingo 

County. 

The  surplus  food  program  has  been  a 
vital  sustainer  of  life  to  the  unemployed 
and  underemployed  who  have  had  to 
avaU  themselves  of  this  kind  of  Gov- 
ernment beneficence.  But  this  program 
is  essentially  one  of  powdered  eggs, 
powdered  milk,  lard,  beans,  and  flour. 

Under  the  food  stamp  program,  the 
coupon  user  has  been  able  to  purchase 
meat,  fresh  fniit  and  vegetables,  fresh 
eggs,  fresh  milk,  and  a  wide  variety  of 
packaged  staple  foods.  And  all  of  this 
has  meant  more  wholesome  diets  for 
adults  as  well  as  for  children. 

When  we  improve  the  diets  of  needy 
families,  we  help  to  maintain  morale  and 
we  afford  thousands  of  children  the  op- 
portunity to  grow  up  as  sturdy  Ameri- 
cans while  they  pursue  an  education  and 
prepare  themselves  for  their  futures  as 
adults. 

The  food  stamp  program  must  be  con- 
tinued and  expanded.  It  should  be  af- 
forded to  all  counties  where  unemploy- 
ment Is  greater  than  6  5  percent  of  the 
labor  force  for  more  than  3  months  out 
of  the  past  6  months.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  have  any  wholly  suitable  alter- 
native if  this  affluent  Nation  is  to  ex- 
tend the  benefits  of  its  great  agricul- 
tural capabilities  to  its  own  needy  people. 
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Articles    for    Possible    Consideration    in 
Trade  A^ecment  Negotiations 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  A.  STUBBLEFIELD 

or    K«NTTJCXT 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  17,  1964 


Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  28,  I  submitted  a  statement 
to  the  US.  Tariff  Commission  support- 
ing the  removal  of  fluorspar  from  the 
list  of  items  to  be  negotiated  at  the  Ge- 
neva Conference  this  year. 

In  my  opinion,  the  fluorspar  Industry 
In  this  country  faces  complete  annihila- 
tion due  to  the  Increase  in  imports  of 
fluorspar  from  foreign  countries.  While 
the  fluorspar  Industry  may  be  small  in 
comparison  to  other  business  activities 
In  the  United  States,  its  product  is  most 
essential  to  our  economy. 


My  statement  follows: 
Statement  or  Hon.  Prank  A.  Stttbbletiild. 
U.S.  Representativi  From  First  District 
or  Kentucky 
To    US  Tariff  Commission.  Washington.  D.C. 
Subject:   Investigation     No.     TEA-221(b)-l. 
Under  section  221  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion   Act   of    1962.   with   respect   to   the 
President's   list   of   articles   for   possible 
consideration  In  trade  agreement  nego- 
tiations. 
Gentlemen  ;  I  wUh  to  respectfully  request 
that    this    Commission    recommend    to    the 
President   that    fluorspar    (items   No.   522.21 
and  No    522  24  of  the  Tariff  Schedule  of  the 
United  States)   be  removed  from  the  list  of 
Items  to  be  negotiated  at  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference this  May. 

Fluorspar  Imports  have  and  are  Increasing 
at  an  alarming  rate.     Imports  for  consump- 
tion have  risen  from  an  average  of  426.646 
short  tons  for  the  years   1953  through  1957 
and  from  392.164  short  tons  In  1958  as  fol- 
lows:   1959.  555.750  short  tons:    1960.  534.020 
short    tons;    1961.   505.759   short   tons;    1962. 
595,695  short  tons.    For  the  first  half  of  1963. 
a  toUl  of  268.696  short  tons  were  Imported. 
Imports    for   consumption    In    1962    were    18 
percent  over  those  of  1961.    The  Increase  In 
total  Imports  was  composed  of  an  11 -percent 
rise  In  acid-grade  fluorspar  and  a  35-percent 
increase     In     metallurgical -grade     material 
Mexico  supplied  75  percent  of  our  Unports. 
followed    by    Spain    with    14    percent,    and 
Italy  with  8  percent.     The  Increase  of  Im- 
ports of  fluorspar  Is  fast  spelling  the  doom  of 
our  domestic  fluorspar  Industry. 

The    fluorspar   Indiastry   Is   small,   but   Its 
product  Is  essential  to  our  economy.     Dur- 
ing   the    year    1956-58.    when    Government- 
stockpiling  programs   were   In   effect,   about 
•  15  minion  worth  of  fluorspar  was  produced 
annually  and  employment  approximated  850 
people.    For  the  next  3  years.  1959-61.  with- 
out   Government    stockpiling,    annual    pro- 
duction was  between  »7  5  and  $9  million  and 
employment   averaged   about   650.     Produc- 
tion In  1962.  also  was  slightly  over  $9  million. 
Meanwhile  we   have  encouraged  the  pro- 
duction    of     fluorspar     abroad.     We     have 
financed  mill  construction  and  mine  develop- 
ment.    Until    1958   we   awarded   stockpiling 
contracts    to    foreign    Arms.      Imports    have 
been  permitted  without  restriction.    And,  of 
course,    our    wages    are    much    higher    than 
those  of  foreign  countries. 

In  my  opinion.  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss 
portrayed  accurately  today's  situation  when 
In  1959  he  sununarlzed  a  minerals  data  sheet 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  That  a  substantial  decline  In  the 
domestic  production  of  fluorspar  can  be  ex- 
pected with  the  cessation  of  Government 
purchase  programs:  (2)  that  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  fluorspar  are  experiencing  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  meeting  Import  com- 
petition; and  (3)  that  existing  tariffs  are 
no  barrier  to  Imports  of  fluorspar  while  at 
the  same  time  exports  of  fluorspar  are  of 
only  minor  Importance  In  the  economies  of 
foreign  exporting  countries.  Time  has  cer- 
tainly borne  out  those  conclusions. 

Repeatedly,  the  fluorspar  Industry  has 
sought  to  obtain  Government  assistance  or 
additional  restrictions  on  ImporU  of  fluor- 
spar, but  without  avail. 

Mine  production  statistics  for  the  United 
States  indicate  that  some  type  of  aid  Is 
necessary  for  this  small,  but  essential  In- 
dustry. From  a  1953-67  average  of  792.080 
short  tons,  reaching  a  high  point  of  818.100 
short  tons  In  1958.  production  has  dropped 
to  the  following:  1959.  404.900  short  tons; 
1960.  575.700  short  tons;  1961.  615.075  short 
ton;  and  1962.  623.750  short  tons.  Mean- 
while, as  shown  above.  Imports  have  risen 
from  about  392.000  short  tons  In  1958  to 
about  596.000  short  tons  In  1962  A  remedy 
must  be  found  for  this  situation  without 
delay.    Surely  permitting  the  tariff  on  fluor- 


spar to  be  negotiated  downward  would  only 
Increase  the  problem  and  make  any  remedy 
more  difficult  and  more  costly.  It  Is  In  the 
Interest  of  the  Nation  that  fluorspar  be  un- 
equlvocably  removed  from  the  list  of  Itenns 
to  be  negotiated  at  the  Geneva  Conference 
this  spring. 

Therefore.  I  urge  your  careful  considera- 
tion of  this  matter  and  Implore  you  to  rec- 
ommend the  removal  of  fluorspar  from  the 
list  of  Items  to  be  negotiated  to  the  end 
that  what's  left  of  thU  Industry  may  at 
least  have  a  chance  to  be  saved  from  com- 
plete and  total  destruction. 


Remarks  by  Conjresswoman  Snllivan  at 
National  Consumers  Leafne  Dinner 
Honorinf  BArs.  Esther  Peterson 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  Missotnu 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  17.  1964 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning  carried  a 
little  item  about  "Sm.uvAN's  Mud."  the 
homemade  facial  mudpack  I  referred  to 
last  night  in  speaking  at  a  dinner  honor- 
ing the  President's  Special  Assistant  for 
Consumer  Affairs.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  Esther  Peterson.  Since  then,  I 
have  received  numerous  inquiries  from 
reporters  about  this  distinctive  product — 
distinctive,  primarily,  because  it  Is  pack- 
aged in  a  conUiner  which  actuaUy  tells 
the  user  what  is  in  the  Jar. 

The  dinner   honoring   Mrs.  Peterson, 
held  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  was  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Consumers  League, 
an  organization  which  has  been  battling 
for    and    supporting    consumer    causes 
since  1899.    I  was,  indeed,  privileged  to 
be  invited  to  participate  in  this  event, 
along  with  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  of 
Michigan,      the      other      Congressional 
speaker,  who  succeeded  the  late  Senator 
Kefauver  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Monopoly   and  Antitrust  of 
the   Senate   Judiciary   Committee,   and 
who  is  the  author  of  the  "Truth  in  Pack- 
aging" bill. 

In  my  remarks,  I  attempted  to  point 
up  some  of  the  glaring  loopholes  in  our 
basic  statutes  protecting  consumers,  par- 
Ucularly  in  the  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  and  more  particularly  in  the  sec- 
tions of  that  law  dealing  with  cosmetics 
and  also  with  labeling.  But  I  also  re- 
ferred to  the  need  for  legislation  on 
credit  disclosure,  meat  inspection,  com- 
modity futures  regulation,  and  many 
other  areas  of  consumer  interest,  in 
which  Mrs.  Peterson's  efforts  will.  I 
know,  be  highly  effective. 

Presiding  at  the  dinner  was  Mr.  John 
W  Edelman,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  Consumers 
League.  Toastmaster  was  Mr.  WaUace 
J  Campbell,  formerly  of  the  Cooperative 
League  of  the  United  States  here  In 
Washington,  and  now  an  executive  of  the 
Nationwide  Insurance  Co..  in  Columbus. 
Ohio. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  submit  herewith  my  remarks 


in  tribute  to  an  outstanding  woman  who 
is  now  the  voice  of  the  consumer  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Congresswoman  Leonor  K.  Sul- 
livan, Democrat,  of  Missouri,  at  Dinner 
or  National  Consumers  League  Honoring 
Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  Special  Assistant 
TO  THE  President  for  Consumer  Affairs, 
Monday  Night,  March   16,   1964,  at  May- 
flower Hotel.  Washington,  D.C. 
I  am  delighted  to  Join  the  National  Con- 
sumers League  tonight   in   honoring  Esther 
Peterson,    because    Esther    Peterson    brings 
honor  to  a  cause  to  which  most  of  us  here 
tonight  have  been  devoting  most  of  our  lives. 
She  brings  not  only  honor  to  the  consumer 
movement    but   also    vast   energy,   sparkling 
Imagination,     great     skill     and     remarkable 
effectiveness. 

The  fact  that  there  is  an  Esther  Peterson, 
and  the  fact  that  she  has  been  willing  to 
take  on  the  tremendous  responsibility  of 
coordinating  and  expanding  the  consumer 
services  of  the  Federal  Government  give  us  a 
feeling  of  real  optimism  tonight.  Year  after 
year  and  Congress  after  Congress,  we  have 
had  the  sad  experience  of  watching  so  much 
consumer  legislation  wither  and  die  because 
of  lack  of  public  awareness  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  gaps  In  our  consumer  laws,  and  also 
because  of  lack  of  effective  support  and  lead- 
ership In  the  executive  agencies.  This  Is  not 
meant  in  criticism  of  the  career  people  In 
the  agencies;  they  are  not  politicians — they 
are  not  politically  oriented — and  it  takes 
political  leadership  to  push  these  things 
through. 

Very  often,  the  political  effort  has  to  be 
bipartisan.  And  here,  once  again,  Esther 
Peterson  has  the  skill  which  Is  needed  to 
achieve  political  ends  on  the  highest  level 
of  political  morality  and  bipartisanship.  So 
I  hall  with  joy  and  thanksgiving  the  action 
of  President  Johnson  in  appointing  a  spe- 
cial assistant  for  consumer  affairs  and  I  hall 
his  excellent  Judgment  in  assigning  Esther 
Peterson  to  the  task  of  fighting  the  con- 
sumer battle  from  a  desk  In  the  White 
House. 

As  the  sponsor  of  much  of  the  consumer 
legislation  Introduced  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives In  the  last  11  years,  I  am  realist 
enough  to  know  that  Esther  Peterson's  ap- 
pointment Is  not  going  to  mean  the  enact- 
ment tomorrow — or  even  the  day  after — of 
every  worthwhile  bill  we  have  had  pending 
on  the  calendar  or  languishing  In  committee. 
For  at  least  a  few  days,  or  weeks,  or  months — 
let's  hope  It's  not  years — the  consumer  will 
still  have  to  be  wary  and  suspicious  of  any 
meat  sold  In  Intrastate  commerce  which  Is 
not  subject  to  Federal  Inspection  for  whole- 
someness;  the  consumer  will  still  be  at  the 
mercy  of  sharp  gyrations  In  prices  of  basic 
commodities  In  which  futures  trading  Is  not 
subject  to  effective  Government  regulations; 
the  buyer  will  still  have  to  beware  of  the 
deceptively  easy  credit  terms  on  almost  any- 
thing he  buys;  and  all  of  us  who  use  cosmet- 
ics— and  that  Includes  not  only  women  but 
children  and  men.  as  well — must  be  careful 
not  to  be  the  first  to  use  any  new  product, 
because  those  who  use  them  first  are  the 
guinea  pigs  for  the  rest  of  us. 

We  are  tired  of  being  guinea  pigs  In  this 
area  of  consumer  health.  Unfortunately  the 
pattern  In  the  past  has  been  that  too  many 
citizens  have  had  to  be  made  sick  as  well  as 
tired — sick  and  tired— In  their  guinea  pig 
role  before  basic  reforms  In  the  Pood.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Acts  could  be  achieved. 

The  next  time  you  are  In  a  beauty  parlor — 
you  women  here  tonight — and  the  clouds  of 
hair  spray  envelop  everyone  In  the  room,  and 
float  In  among  the  cigarette  smoke,  think,  for 
a  moment,  of  your  danger.  That  hair  spray 
Is  Inflammable.     It  Is  dangerous  to  the  eyes. 


It  can  be  dangerous,  perhaps,  to  the  lungs. 
It  Is  one  of  numerous  cosmetic  products 
which  do  not  have  to  be  pretested  for  safety 
before  being  placed  on  the  market;  In  addi- 
tion— and  this  is  what  I  mean  by  the  dan- 
ger— the  Hazardous  Products  Labeling  Act 
does  not  apply  to  It  because,  presumably,  the 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  provides  all 
the  necessary  safeguards  as  to  labeling,  and 
so  on.  Esther,  we  are  being  strangled  In 
loopholes — loopholes  which,  from  a  consumer 
standpoint,  act  like  a  noose. 

My  hope,  my  wish  Is  that  with  Esther 
Peterson's  help  we  will  someday  soon  be  able 
to  go  up  to  the  cosmetic  counter  of  any 
store  In  the  country  and  know  what  we're 
buying — know  what's  In  the  product,  -In-- 
eluding  any  ingredient  to  which  we  may  be 
allergic,  or  which  might  be  poisonous  If 
swallowed  by  a  child;  to  have  the  products 
clearly  marked  as  to  size  and  weight — not 
Just  cosmetics,  but  all  consumer  products — 
and  In  the  case  of  cosmetics  to  be  absolutely 
sure  that  the  product  Is  safe  to  use. 

All  women  seek  beauty  all  their  lives. 
Little  girls  primp  and  raid  their  mother's 
perfume  bottles  before  they  outgrow  their 
snowsults.  Teenagers  use  the  artistry  of 
Cleopatra  In  applying  eyelash  and  eyebrow 
makeup.  The  older  we  grow  the  more  Inter- 
ested we  become  In  the  cosmetics  that  sug- 
gest the  beauty  of  youth.  Aids  to  beauty 
are  fine  If  they  are  safe  and  pure,  and  If  we 
can  afford  them.  But  I  think  It  Is  most  Im- 
portant to  know  what  Ingredients  are  put  In 
those  Jars  and  bottles  and  boxes  and  cans 
that  we  buy  to  make  ourselves  Irresistible. 
The  contents  should  be  listed  on  the  labels. 

I  have  with  me  a  good  Illustration  of  the 
kind  of  labeling  we  should  have  on  all  cos- 
metics. This  Is  a  Jar  of  mud.  Like  the  ciga- 
rette ad  In  the  papers  the  other  day,  I  can 
guarantee  that  no  other  mudpack  on  the 
market  today  has  been  proved  any  safer  or 
more  effective  than  my  mud.  The  difference 
Is  that  my  Jar  tells  you  what  Is  In  the  Jar. 
No  other  brand  can  make  that  claim.  It  says 
on  the  label  that  It  contains  bentonlte, 
glycerin,  witch  hazel,  certified  red  food  color- 
ing, and  perfume.  I  think,  whether  it  be 
mudpack  or  lipstick,  cleansing  cream  or  as- 
tringent, deodorant  or  powderbase — or  hair 
dye  or  hair  spray — that  It  should  be  safe  to 
use  and  that  you  should  know  what's  In  It. 
Is  that  Impossible?  Is  It  antlbuslness?  No 
more  so  than  fur  labeling,  food  labeling,  drug 
labeling,  or  any  other  kind  of  consumer- 
product  Identification. 

You  may  not  want  to  use  Sullivan's  mud 
for  a  facial,  Esther — with  your  skin,  you 
don't  even  need  it.  But  let's  get  the  mud 
out  of  the  consumer's  eyes — by  removing, 
through  legislation  and  administrative  ac- 
tion, those  many  barriers  to  the  consumer's 
right  to  know — to  have  the  facts — to  be  able 
to  differentiate  between  products — and  to  be 
safe  in  the  use  of  consumer  purchases, 
whether  they  be  necessities  or  luxuries. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  RALPH  R.  HARDING 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17, 1964 

Mr.  HARDINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
Idaho  are  extremely  proud  of  our  senior 
Senator.  Frank  Chttrch. 

Senator  Church,  in  1960.  during  his 
first  term  in  the  Senate,  was  selected  by 
the  Democratic  Party  to  deliver  the  key- 


note address  at  the  Democratic  National 
Convention.  This  high  honor  was  be- 
stowed on  an  Idaho  Senator  for  the  first 
time  in  history  because  Senator  Church 
early  in  his  Senate  career  had  won  re- 
spect for  his  oratorical  ability. 

Today,  Senator  Frank  Church  is  win- 
ning recognition  as  a  result  of  his 
thoughtful  influence  as  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  the  US. 
Senate.  Here,  Senator  Church  has  be- 
come a  most  important  voice  on  the  vital 
committee  that  is  charged  with  guiding 
the  legislative  action  on  our  foreign 
policy. 

At  the  present  time.  Senator  Church 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  International 
Organizations  Subcommittee  and  is  also 
a  member  of  the  African  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  Disarmament  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Indicative  of  Senator  Church's  grow- 
ing influence  in  the  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign affairs  of  our  Nation  and  the  in- 
creasing emphasis  his  views  are  receiv- 
ing nationally  is  the  following  interview 
with  correspondents  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  the  Detroit  News,  the  New- 
ark News,  and  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dis- 
patch. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  vital  questions  discussed  by  Senator 
Church  in  this  interview  as  it  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington,  D.C.  Sunday 
Star  on  March  15.  1964: 

On  the  Record  :  More  Flexible  Porbon 

Policy? 
Question.  Senator  Church,  the  Republi- 
cans say  that  foreign  policy  will  be  the  major 
Issue  In  the  coming  presidential  campaign. 
Do  you  accept  that  premise  and.  as  a  Demo- 
crat, how  do  you  feel  about  it? 

Answer.  I  think  that  foreign  policy.  In  the 
times  In  which  we  live,  will  always  be  a 
major  Issue  In  a  national  election  cam- 
paign. 

As  a  Democrat,  I  welcome  It.  I  think  that 
the  foreign  policy  record  of  President  Ken- 
nedy and  President  Johnson  Is  strong,  and 
that  this  issue  will  be  to  our  advantage. 

Question.  The  most  serious  problem  right 
now  Is  probably  Vietnam.  Would  you  be 
wining  to  see  a  full-scale  American  debate 
on  what  course  we  should  take  In  Vietnam? 
Answer.  Yes,  If  there  are  real  altemettlves 
to  dlsctiss.  Should  the  President  propose 
some  change  of  course  In  South  Vietnam, 
this  would  provide  an  occasion  for  extended 
debate.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  continue 
to  hold  to  our  present  policy,  then  I  would 
not  anticipate  sucb  a  debate  soon  taking 
place. 

Question.  Do  you  think  It  was  right  for  the 
United  States  to  become  so  deeply  committed 
to  Its  {x-esent  courae  in  Vietnam,  without  a 
debate  in  Congress  or  among  the  general 
public? 

Answer.  I  personally  have  always  had  grave 
misgivings  over  the  original  decision  which 
took  us  Into  South  Vietnam.  If  we  had  It 
to  do  again,  I  would  strenuously  object,  and 
I  know  there  are  many  others  who  would 
also. 

Unfortunately,  neither  President  Kennedy 
nor  President  Johnson  had  that  option  avail- 
able to  them.  We  were  in  Vietnam  when 
they  took  over. 

StX3CXS8  m  VIBTMAMT 

Question.  Is  It  your  own  view  that  we  are 
succeeding,  or  falling,  now.  In  Vietnam? 

Answer.  I  dont  know.  I  am  not  optimistic 
about  the  outlook.  If  Ho  Ch.1  Mlnh,  the  lead- 
er of  North  Vietnam,  li  regarded  by  moet 
Vietnamese  people.  North  aiul  Soutti.  as  the 
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authentic  architect  of  Independence  from  the 
Prench.  as  the  George  Washington  of  Viet- 
nam so  to  speak.  It  will  be  hard  for  u«. 
Wars   against  George   Washlngtons   are   not 

easily  won. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  the  way  out 
in  Vietnam  may  be  to  carry  the  war  north 
Into  North  Vietnam,  or  even  Red  China? 

Answer  That  U  certainly  not  the  way  out. 
As  I  look  at  the  map.  that  Is  the  way  In. 

I  would  hope  that  we  don't  make  South 
Vietnam  a  launching  pad  for  another  Ko- 
rean war  That  war  cost  us  heavily  In  Amer- 
ican lives  and  fortune  We  were  able  to  end 
the  fighting  only  by  confining  ourselves  to 
the  area  south  of  the  38th  Parallel.  This 
became  the  basis  for  the  truce,  but  the 
Korean  problem  U  stUl  costing  us  half  a 
bUUon  a  year. 

One  could  quesUon  what  has  been  galne<l. 
when  one  compares  the  enormous  outpouring 
of  American  resources  Into  this  Korean  pen- 
insula with  the  real  Interests  of  the  United 
States  that  have  been  served  by  our  presence 
there. 

Are  we  again  to  repeat  thta  performance 
In  South  Vietnam,  extending  the  war  north- 
ward. Inviting  the  Chinese  down?  I  would 
have  to  be  persuaded  that  the  vital  Interests 
of  the  United  States  are  In  fact  at  stake,  to 
warrant  so  dangerous  and  endless  an  adven- 
ture as  this  would  be. 

We  need  to  look  further  ahead  than  our 
Immediate  frustrations  In  South  Vietnam 
If  we  were  to  make  this  our  own  war  and 
occupy  this  territory  with  the  American 
Army,  which  would  be  the  likely  next  step 
If  the  war  were  broadened,  then  we  must 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  we  will  have  to  seize 
and  hold  this  remote  region  of  the  world 
with  naked  American  p>ower  Asiatic  people 
would  regard  our  holding  It  as  a  kind  of 
American  possession,  however  differently  we 

viewed  It.  ».     ,     ♦ 

Everything  that  has  happened  In  the  laat 
30  years  demonstrates  the  folly  of  such  a 
course.  

SOUTHEAST    ASIA    SBTTLXMENT 

Question.  Do  you  see  merit  in  President 
de  Gaulle's  suggeaUon  of  a  neutralist  set- 
tlement In  southeast  Asia? 

Answer.  If  this  whole  of  the  archipelago 
could  be  neutrallied.  Including  North  Viet- 
nam, then  I  should  think  that  this  would 
be  positively  In  the  American  Interest,  as 
well  as  In  the  general  Interest  of  all  the 
peoples  concerned. 

I  am  not  dismayed  that  General  de  OauUe 
U  apparently  attempting  to  explore  the  poa- 
slbllltles  for  son^  such  political  settlement. 
If  he  succeeds.  It  could  well  serve  our  Interest 
and  furnUh  us  with  a  basis  for  an  acceptable 
solution.  If  he  falls,  we  are  no  worse  off 
for  his  having  tried. 

Question.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  we 
should  officially  support  General  de  Gaulle's 
search  for  a  neutralist  solution  In  south- 
east Asia?  ^     „      ,, 

Answer  I  think  that  President  de  Gaulle 
does  not  parUcularly  want  our  support. 
Therefore.  I  see  no  adavntage  to  be  gained 
by  giving  him   our  official    Indorsement 

Queatlon.  There  Is  another  option  we 
haven  t  discussed  Would  this  be  a  problem 
that  the  United  NaUons  could  deal  with 
effectively? 

Answer  It  might  be.  But  only  If  some 
possibility  develops  for  neutralizing  the 
whole  of  the  archipelago  It  Is  difficult  for 
me  to  conceive  how  the  United  Nations  could 
play  a  useful  role  here.  If  the  only  Issue  Is 
wbAt  shall  be  done  about  South  Vietnam. 
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prnxnosMT's  bols 
Question.     Do  you  think  we  can  achieve 
the  neutralization  of  South  Vietnam  so  long 
as  we  are.  or  appear  to  be.  losing  the  guer- 
rUU  warfare  there? 


Answer.  It  happened  In  Laos.  It  could 
possibly  happen  In  Vietnam. 

I  concede  that  the  prospects  are  dimmer 
If  the  war  continues  to  go  badly.  There  Is 
much  truth  In  General  Clay's  statement 
that  nations  can  usually  secure  at  the  bar- 
gaining table  only  what  they  can  hold  In  the 

field.  ^  ^. 

Question  Then  you  don't  agree  with  the 
officUl  position  that  to  go  to  a  neutralization 
formula  at  this  point  and  withdraw  Ameri- 
can troops  from  South  Vietnam  would  mean 
giving  over  South  Vietnam  to  the  Commu- 
nists? 

Answer.  I  am  opposed  to  any  bogus  neu- 
tralization which  Is  only  a  mask  for  a  Com- 
munist takeover. 

There  are  several  neutral  countrtea  In  that 
region  that  are  not  CommunUt.  Laos  and 
Cambodia  are  examples.  In  fact.  I  thought 
we  had  gotten  over  the  habit  of  regarding 
neutralism  as  antl-Amerlcan. 

Where  we  are  dealing  with  small  countries 
on  the  fringes  of  China.  If  we  Insist  on  their 
taking  sides  In  the  cold  war.  they  are  very 
apt  to  feel  compelled  to  take  sides  with 
China,  and  not  with  us  Neutralism  be- 
comes an  umbrelU  which  oftentimes  can 
protect  their  Independence. 

NO  CKNKVA  ACCOaOS 

Question.  Then  would  you  say  the  Geneva 
accords  of  IMS  on  a  neutral  Laos  are  work- 
ing? 

Answer.  I  would  say  that  It  t>ecame  obyl- 
ous  from  the  course  of  the  fighting  preced- 
ing that  agreement  that,  without  It.  the 
whole  of  the  country  would  soon  have  fallen 
under  Communist  control. 

QuesUon.  Senator,  do  you  find  It  either 
improper  or  awkward  to  have  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Saigon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
with  a  campaign  being  waged  for  the  Re- 
publican presldenUal  nomination  In  hl«  be- 
half? ^,  - 
Answer.  It  may  be  awkward  for  nlm.  i 
don't  think  It  Is  awkward  for  the  United 
States,  as  long  as  he  attends  to  his  duties 
as  our  Ambassador  In  Salgoo. 

Lodge  Is  a  man  of  great  experience  and 
ablUty  Mr  Kennedy's  decision  to  send  him 
to  South  Vietnam,  and  Mr  Johnson's  deci- 
sion to  reUln  him  there,  seem  to  me  to  be  In 
the  beat  InteresU  of  the  country. 

I  would  Just  like  to  say  one  further  word 
about  this  Vietnam  problem. 

President  Kennedy  was  careful  to  make 
the  distinction,  some  months  ago.  that  the 
war  In  South  Vietnam  was  their  war,  not 
ours.  If  their  Government  cannot  maintain 
Itself  against  the  uprising.  It  won't  be  be- 
cause we  have  failed  to  give  It  adequate  ad- 
vice, assistance,  training,  equipment,  money 
and  materials  We  will  put  enough  arma- 
ment and  supplies  Into  South  Vietnam  to 
fairly  sink  the  peninsula  before  we  are 
finished. 

This  enormous  quantity  of  arms,  food  and 
money  had  doubtlessly  helped  the  Govern- 
ment, but  our  presence  there  may  also  be  a 
handicap  to  the  Government 

When  one  considers  the  general  attitude 
of  the  Asian  people  toward  Western  na- 
Uons,  and  how  recently  these  countries  have 
emerged  from  colonial  control.  It  U  hard  to 
feature  a  war  more  difficult  to  win  in  that 
region  of  the  world  than  one  carried  on 
under  the  auspices  of  a  Western  nation. 

I  first  went  Into  this  part  of  the  world 
as  a  young  officer  In  the  Second  World  War. 
and  I  stayed  for  a  time  In  India.  Out  In  the 
countryside  of  India.  I  never  saw  much  dls- 
Unctlon  drawn  between  an  American  and 
an  English  uniform. 

It  U  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  the  people 
of  Vietnam  In  the  Jimgles  and  In  the  coun- 
tryside draw  the  dlstlncUon  we  draw  between 
American  and  French  uniform*. 
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Question.  Senator,  as  head  of  the  Inter- 
national Organizations  Subcommittee,  you 
must  be  concerned  about  what  U  going  to 
happen  In  the  next  session  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Do  you  think,  in  view  of  French  recogni- 
tion of  Communist  China.  It  Is  wise  policy 
for  the  United  States  to  continue  to  oppose 
Its  admission  to  the  United  Nations? 

Answer.  I  think  It  Is  necessary  for  us  to 
continue  to  oppose  the  admission  of  Red 
China.  I  am  doubtful  that  any  change  In 
our  position,  at  this  time,  would  prove  bene- 
ficial to  the  United  States.  I  suspect  that 
China  finds  us  a  convenient  enemy  to  have, 
and  that,  for  Internal  purposes,  she  needs 
and  wants  an  enemy. 

Therefore.  I  am  doubtful  that  any  sudden 
change  In  our  attitude  would  result  'n  better 
behavior  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. 

Question.  Do  you  think  Red  China  will  be 
admitted  thU  year? 

Answer.  I  am  hopeful  that  Red  China  will 
not  b-  admitted,  despite  the  prospect  that 
Prance  may  support  her  bid.  However,  we 
have  to  face  the  Ume  when  we  may  be  out- 
voted on  this  Issue.  I  only  hope  that.  If  It 
does  happen,  we  will  be  mature  enough  to 
accept  the  decision  of  the  member  states 
on  this  question,  and  that  we  will  continue, 
nevertheless,  to  remain  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  to  give  It  the  support 
that  lU  general  record  entitles  It  to  have. 

WHAT   CAN    WE    DO 

Question.  What.  then,  should  a  responsible 
administration  do  to  prepare  this  country 
and  the  people  In  thU  country  for  the  pros- 
pect that  you  think  U  likely? 

Answer  I  think  that  we  should  begin  to 
talk  candidly  about  the  realities  In  the  world. 
To  the  extent  that  American  policy  Is  based 
upon  myth,  we  disserve  ourselves. 

The  fact  is  that  there  Is  a  China,  and  that 
there  Is  a  Pormoaa  The  fact  Is  that  Ger- 
many Is  divided  Into  two  parU.  The  power, 
the  array  of  power,  necessary  to  rejoin  Ger- 
many, or  to  reinstate  the  Formosan  Govern- 
ment In  Pelplng.  is  simply  not  present  We 
are  not  prepared  to  supply  It.  nor  should  we. 
and    neither  are   the  other  countries. 

If  we  dont  begin  to  recognize  these  facU. 
and  take  them  Into  account  as  we  formulate 
American  policy,  we  are  In  danger  of  be- 
coming a  kind  of  "Alice  In  Wonderland"  In 
world  affairs,  and  other  nations  will  begin 
to  take  policy  away  from  us  and  make  de- 
cUlons  which  leave  vis  behind. 

ThU  Is  what  De  Gaulle  Is  now  underUk- 
ing  to  do.  with  astonishing  rashness,  and 
with  some  prospect  of  success. 

PSBCEDENT   IN   LAOS 

Question.  It  has  been  said  that  President 
Kennedy  was  much  more  personally  involved 
in  foreign  policy  than  President  Johnson. 
What  would  you  say? 

Answer.  President  Johnson  Is  demonstrat- 
ing in  his  handling  of  the  water-pipe  crlala 
in  Cuba  and  the  dangerous  Panamanian 
riots  that  he  U  capable  of  acting  with  that 
combination  of  force  and  restraint  which 
la  the  substance  of  statesmanship. 

Nobody  will  walk  over  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son At  the  same  Ume.  he  U  going  to  be 
cooiheaded  In  his  decUlons.  if  these  ex- 
amples typify  the  way  he  Intends  to  conduct 
American  foreign  policy  as  President  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Question.  And  yet.  In  answer  to  a  previous 
quesUon.  you  said  that  General  de  Gaulle 
was  developing  policies  which  seem  to  leave 
us  behind  By  "us."  you  seem  to  mean  the 
administration  which  conducts  foreign 
policy. 


Answer.  I  was  referring  there  to  the  whole 
American  attitude,  which  has  obtained  under 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  administra- 
tions, and  which.  In  the  main.  Is  still  ac- 
cepted on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  In  Congress. 

What  I  am  calling  for  Is  a  reappraisal  of 
fundamental  propositions  that  long  have 
frozen  American  policy  Into  place,  both  in 
Eiu-opc  and  In  the  Pacific. 

President  de  Gaulle  may  force  this  reap- 
praisal upon  us.  but  It  Is  much  too  early  to 
say  what  posture  President  Johnson  will 
assume  with  respect  to  these  fundamental 
matters.  He  has  been  In  the  White  House 
too  short  a  period  of  time. 


Salote  to  SL  Patrick 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  17, 1964 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
12.  1964,  my  good  friend  and  esteemed 
coileague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Representative  John  M.  Murphy,  was 
honored  at  a  "salute  to  St.  Patrick"  at 
the  National  Democratic  Club  in  New 
York  City.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  his 
address : 

Remarks  or  representative  John  M.  Murphy 
AT  THE  "Salute  to  St.  Patrick,"  National 
Democratic  Club.  New  York  City,  Thurs- 
day, March  12.  1964 

With  President  Johnson  addressing  the 
annual  St.  Patrick's  Day  party  In  Washing- 
ton this  year,  a  dual  purpose  was  accom- 
plished. The  first  was  Washington's  annual 
salute  to  St.  Patrick;  the  second  a  fitting 
forum  for  an  address  to  the  committee  by 
President  Johnson.  The  Democratic  con- 
gressional campaign  committee  scheduled 
this  dinner  2  days  late,  not  realizing  that  it 
would  now  fall  on  St.  Joseph's  Day.  so  at 
the  outset  tonight.  It  is  appropriate  that  I 
quote  from  an  ancient  Roman.  It  was  all  of 
2,000  years  ago  that  Cato  the  Elder  sagely 
said :  "The  Celts  devote  themselves  mainly  to 
two  things:  Fighting  and  talking."  Now,  I 
don't  know  if  Cato  was  the  noblest  Roman  of 
them  all,  but  the  old  boy  had  to  be  one  of  the 
smartest.  Yet,  he  neglected  to  mention  one 
thing :  The  Irish  will  fight  with  or  for  almost 
anybody,  but  their  talking  Is  chiefly  about 
their  land. 

But  on  this  glorious  day  so  close  to  St. 
Patrick's  can  we  not  be  forgiven  for  dwelling 
upon  Ireland  Just  a  bit?  It  has  been  said 
that  blessed  Is  he  who  tooteth  hU  own  horn; 
If  so,  we  Irish  are  thrice  blessed.  Anyway. 
I'm  not  like  one  of  our  notable  countrymen, 
writer  and  scholar  George  Moore,  who  once 
said  that  his  only  claim  to  originality  among 
Irishmen  was  that  he  never  made  a  speech. 
I  have  made  a  number,  and.  If  the  voters  are 
willing,  I  hope  to  make  a  lot  more.  I  realize, 
of  course,  that  on  this  night  I  am  under  a 
terrific  handicap:  This  being  almost  an  all- 
Irish  gathering,  everybody  will  be  talking 
and  nobody  will  be  listening. 

Nonetheless.  I  am  a  politician  and  deter- 
mined to  talk  If  It  kills  all  of  you.  Some  of 
what  I  say  will  be  enlightening.  I  hope. 
Some  will  be  Inspiring.  I  further  hope.  Some 
win  be  entertaining.  I  hope  still  further.  If 
I  strike  out  on  all  three  counts,  I  will  be 


allowed  to  go  back  to  Washington  and  do 
penance  by  reading  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord from  cover  to  cover  each  day  for  a  month. 
And  that,  genUemen,  Is  penance. 

In  the  weeks  since  that  black  day  last 
November  22,  I  have  thought  many  times  of 
our  late  and  beloved  President's  most  quoted 
statement,  and  one  that  will  live  in  our  his- 
tory: "Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do 
for  you.  but  what  you  can  do  for  your  coun- 
try." At  the  time  It  was  made,  this  was  a 
ciiallenge,  a  call  for  the  future.  It  still  is. 
of  course,  yet  I  have  thought  of  It  also  In 
terms  of  the  past,  and  in  terms  of  the  Irish. 
As  we  all  know  so  well,  this  country  has  been 
the  saving  of  the  Irish — and  this  in  a  literal 
sense — both  at>  a  race  and  as  a  nation. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  during  the 
Irish  potato  famine  the  population  of  Ireland 
dropped  from  8  to  6  million  people  in  a  2- 
year  period;  that  the  Irish  were  totally  illit- 
erate due  to  a  100-year  restriction  of  no 
Irishman  being  able  to  read  or  write — im- 
posed by  the  British.  They  owned  no  land 
and  p>ald  rent  to  British  landlords  and  had 
such  small  plots  of  land  that  a  small  potato 
harvest,  a  mud  shack,  and  maybe  a  pig  and 
two  or  three  chickens  represented  their  en- 
tire stake  in  life.  The  Irish  came  to  this 
country  and  were  given  hope  for  a  decent 
life  and,  If  not  for  themselves  at  least  for 
their  children,  the  opportunity  to  work. 

Well,  now,  what  is  the  other  side  of  the 
coin?  What  have  we  Irish  done  for  this 
country?  Have  we  paid  something  on  ac- 
count on  this  enormous  debt  we  owe?  As 
one  of  our  own  was  fond  of  saying,  let's 
look  at  the  record : 

Oddly,  even  the  Irish  tend  to  date  their 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  this  country 
from  the  years  Immediately  following  the 
great  famine  True,  better  than  a  million 
and  a  half  Irish  emigrated  In  the  decade 
after  1845.  mostly  to  New  York  and  Boston, 
and  millions  more  followed  them  up  to  the 
early  1900's — so  many  that  there  was  a  say- 
ing. "The  Statue  of  Liberty  was  sculpted  by 
an  Italian  and  donated  by  the  French  to 
welcome  the  Irish  to  the  Dutch  city  of  New 
York." 

But  the  Irish  were  here  nearly  from  the 
start.  It  Is  known  that  some  Irish  and 
Scotch  settled  along  the  Merrimack  River  as 
early  as  1634,  and  in  1654  the  ship  Good  Fel- 
low arrived  in  Boston  with  400-odd  Irish- 
men— and  even  as  early  as  that  the  Irish 
were  accused  of  trying  to  take  over  the  coun- 
try. They  were  being  accused  of  It  as  late 
as  1960  also. 

The  part  of  the  Irish  In  the  American  Rev- 
olution has,  for  reasons  unknown,  received 
little  attention.  Historically,  the  Revolution 
has  remained  almost  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  English-descended  American.  Yet 
this  is  by  no  means  Justified.  The  Irish 
have  a  very  solid  claim  to  a  share  in  that 
fight.  How  could  hUtory  ignore  the  pro- 
pensity of  the  IrUh  for  a  rebellion,  particu- 
larly against  the  Sassenach?  In  the  gen- 
eral population  of  the  Colonies,  the  feeling 
was  pretty  well  divided,  Tory  and  Rebel,  but 
among  the  IrUh.  who  were  especially  numer- 
ous In  Pennsylvania,  the  sympathy  was  Rebel 
to  a  man.  In  the  IrUh  Parliament,  to  which 
only  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  could 
belong,  one  legislator  replied  to  a  Crown 
question  on  sympathy  with  the  Americans  t)y 
saying:  "Where  Irish  hearts  are,  their  hands 
are  also." 

At  that  time,  some  35,000  Irish  were  arriv- 
ing on  these  shores  annually,  and  a  good 
many  got  here  Just  In  time  to  pick  up  a 
musket  in  anger  against  the  minions  of 
bullheaded  George  in. 

Some  estimates  say  that  fully  a  third  of 
Washington's  troops  were  Irish,  old  or  new 
generation,  and  out  of  731  foreign  born  in  the 


Pennsylvania  Line  of  Ireland  Regiment,  361 
hailed  from  the  "ould"  sod.     And  to  anyone 
who  might  say,  "TYue,  perhaps,  but  no  doubt 
they  were  all  privates,"  you  can  firmly  point 
out  that  16  of  Washington's  general  ofBcers 
were   Irishmen,   most  of   them   members  of 
the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  an  cqsen- 
handed  group  which  donated  the  then  enor- 
mous sum  of  150,000  pounds  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary  cause.     And   among   the   Illustrious 
Sons  of  St.  Patrick  in  those  brave  days  were 
John  Barry,  generally  called  the  father  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  and  Gen.  Mad  Anthony  Wayne,  a 
broth  of  a  boy  and  a  fighter  beyond  compare. 
And    let    me    here    Inject    a    word    tar    the 
Kellys — are  there  any  Kellys  In  the  house? — 
who,  I  must  say,  led  all  the  rest  of  the  Revo- 
lution's muster  rolls  with  695  stalwart  souls. 
And  what  about  the  Sulllvans,  a  proud  clan 
to  be  sure?     Well,  five  of  them  were  ofllcers 
in  Washington's  army;  one — John  Sullivan — 
wrote  that  part  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence listing  the  v^rongs  of  the  British, 
and  among   them  were   a  future   Governor, 
Judge,  and  attorney  general  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  a  future  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts.    IncldentaUy.  three  Irish-born  Ameri- 
cans; namely,  James  Smith,  Matthew  Thorn- 
ton, and  George  Taylor,  were  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.     Naturally,   I 
could   go   on   about   the   deeds   of   the   clan 
Murphy  also,  but  modesty  forbids  me. 

But  being  that  contradiction  in  terms,  an 
honest  politician.  I  will  add  that  not  every 
page  in  the  Irish'  chapters  of  the  Revolution 
was  one  of  glory.  In  all  candor,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Line  Regiment  did  engage  In  a  bit 
of  a  donnybrook  with  the  authorities,  pro- 
voked by  what  was  then  called  barrel  fever. 
They  rebelled  against  their  ofllcers,  but  not 
against  the  Government.  The  British  heard 
about  It,  and  being  British,  concluded  to 
capitalize  on  the  Irish  disaffection  in  the 
ranks.  So,  they  sent  two  emissaries  into  the 
rebel  camp  with  a  suggestion  that  they  go 
over  to  the  British.  The  Irish  promptly 
hanged  them  as  spies.  (Somehow,  the  Eng- 
lish never,  never  understood  the  Irish.)  And, 
their  frustrations  happily  removed,  returned 
vigorously  to  the  fray. 

Nor  should  we  ovwlook  the  contribuUons 
of  two  unsung  heroes  of  Irish  extraction, 
Patrick  O'Flynn,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  and 
Hercules  Mulligan — now  there's  a  name  for 
you — of  New  York.  Patrick  was  a  captain  in 
Washington's  army  and  afterwards  a  tavern-  . 
keeper  in  the  manner  of  tavernkecpers  of 
every  era.  He  became  a  confidante  of  the 
first  President,  who  was  not  averse  to  a  dram 
or  two  on  a  wintry  night.  Hercules  Mulligan 
was  Washington's  confidential  agent,  and  in 
1781  furnished  a  tip  that  helped  prevent  the 
general's  capture  by  the  British  on  a  trip  to 
Newport. 

In  the  early  years  of  this  Republic,  the 
Irish  were  on  every  level  of  society — in  the 
professions,  in  business,  and  in  agriculture, 
and,  in  one  notable  Instance,  in  inventive  sci- 
ence. It  was  the  son  of  poor  Irteh  parents, 
Robert  Pulton,  who  astonished  all  New  York 
back  In  1807  by  setting  forth  on  the  Hudson 
River  in  a  steamboat  that  sped  along  at  the 
frightening  rate  of  5  miles  per  hour.  There 
were  slurs  at  the  time  that,  of  course,  the 
Irish  invented  the  steamboat — because  they 
so  abhored  undiluted  water  that  they  wished 
to  cross  it  in  the  least  possible  time.  (Eng- 
lish spite,  undoubtedly,  but  it  is  a  criticism 
that  hae  been  leveled  at  the  Irish  for  these 
many  years.) 

'Tls  true  the  Irish  will  take  a  drink  now 
and  then,  but  only  if  they  are  alone  or  with 
sometKxiy — and  then  solely  for  medicinal 
purposes.  As  Mark  Twain  once  said.  "Give 
an  Irishman  lager  for  a  month  and  he's  a 
dead  man.  An  Irishman  is  lined  with  cop- 
per, and'  beer  corrodes  it.  But  whisky 
polishes  the  copper  and  is  the  saving  of  him." 
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Nothing  like  going  home  with  a  high  polish, 
either  And  there  waa  the  proper  IrUh 
lady  who  wa«  aaked  at  customa  If  she  had 
anything  to  declare.  'Nlvlr  a  bit."  said  she. 
"Then,  old  girl,"  demanded  the  customs  in- 
spector. "Just  what's  In  this  bottle?"  "Holy 
water."  she  said,  "and  bad  cess  to  ye."  "Holy 
water,  eh?"  sneered  the  Inspector,  sniffing 
the  contents.  "Why.  this  Is  whUky  " 
"Faith,  an'  It's  a  miracle."  cried  the  lady. 

Of  course,  many  people  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  Irish  took  the  whisky  because  their 
wages  Included  whisky  as  part  of  the  pay- 
ment. This  was  all  Included  In  the  labor 
contractors"  scheme  to  keep  the  Irish  In 
subservience.  The  abject  poverty  In  which 
they  lived  also  made  whisky  a  way  of  help- 
ing the  dreary  living  conditions  and  a  futxirc 
which  to  them  seemed  nonexistent.  It  also 
was  a  solace  for  a  man  who  worked  17  hours 
to  soothe  his  aching  muscles  with  a  drink  or 
two  of  the  hard  stuff. 

And  there's  truth  too  In  the  old  Irish  ad- 
age that  drink  Is  the  good  mans  vice:  some 
of  the  more  noUble  tyrants  of  history- 
Cromwell  and  Hitler  are  two  that  come  to 
mind— were  teetotalers.  An  Irishman's  In- 
stinct teUs  him  never  to  tnist  a  man  wholl 
not  take  a  social  drink;  and.  as  we  all  know, 
an  Irishman's  Instinct  U  well-nigh  InfaUlble 
In  all  important  matters. 

The  Irish  affinity  to  politics,  of  co\irse.  Is 
closely  associated  with  the  name  Tammany 
Hall.  It  seems  Incongruous  that  Tammany 
Hall  and  New  York  City  were  dead  set  against 
the  Irish  In  the  early  ISOO's;  however,  after 
Gov  De  Witt  Clinton,  of  New  York,  reallaed 
it  was  the  Irish  afBnlty  for  hard  work  that 
made  It  possible  for  him  to  build  his  canal, 
and  further  realizing  that  a  drastic  change 
had  to  be  made  in  the  voting  eligibility  re- 
quirements to  make  this  a  truly  great  Amer- 
ica, he  Initiated  the  movement  to  bring  the 
Irish  immigrants  Into  the  Democratic  Party. 
At  the  outset  the  Irish  were  not  eligible  to 
vote  because  of  the  requirement  that  a  voter 
be  a  landowner  and  also  have  14  years'  resi- 
dence in  this  country.  Tammany  changed 
this  and  made  the  Irishman  of  the  streets 
an  eligible  voter. 

The  swift  and  total  Identity  of  the  Irish 
with  America  was  marked  by  many  and 
marveled  at.  particularly  by  the  KngUsh- 
men.  CJne.  a  J.  Kent,  who  traveled  here  Just 
after  the  Revolution,  had  this  to  say:  "An 
Irishman,  the  Instant  he  sets  foot  on  Amer- 
ican ground,  becomes  ipso  facto  an  Ameri- 
can: this  was  uniformly  the  case  during  the 
whole  of  the  late  war.  Whilst  Englishmen 
and  Scotsmen  were  regarded  with  Jealousy 
and  distrust,  even  with  the  best  recom- 
mendation of  zeal  and  attachment  to  the 
cause,  a  native  of  Ireland  stood  in  need  of 
no  other  certificate  than  his  brogue— Indeed. 
Their  conduct  in  the  late  revolution  amply 
Jvistlfled  this  favorable  opinion,  for  whilst 
the  Irish  emigrant  was  fighting  the  battles 
of  America  by  sea  and  land,  the  Irish  mer- 
chants labored  to  Increase  the  wealth  and 
maintain  the  credit  of  the  country." 

By  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  the  Irish 
were  not  only  established  in  America  but  in 
some  parts  of  It.  notably  in  the  cities  of  the 
North  and  East,  they  were  becoming  a  power. 
New  York,  of  course,  was  and  Is  the  capital 
of  the  Irish  in  the  United  States,  with  Bos- 
ton perhaps  a  close  second  and  Chicago 
running  third.  But  contrary  to  popular 
belief  there  were  many  Irish  In  the  South 
even  before  the  Civil  War.  principally  In  New 
Orleans.  Mobile,  Oalveston.  Savannah,  and 
Charleston.  Quite  a  number  of  them  were 
wealthy  and.  as  Improbable  as  It  seems  In  the 
light  of  Irish  history,  they  were  represented 
among  the  slaveholdlng  class  In  coastal 
Maryland.  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
This  can  be  explained  by  pointing  out  that 
the  position  of  the  Catholic  Church  then 
was  that  slavery  was  a  oatxiral  disaster,  akin 
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to  war  and  pestilence  and  beyond  human 
ability  to  eradicate  wholly.  However.  In 
1839  Pope  Gregory  declared  slavery  as  being 
Immoral 

Thus  was  It  that  In  the  South,  as  well  as 
in  the  North,  the  Irish  flocked  to  the  colors 
when  the  cannon  boomed  at  Siunter. 
There  were  upwards  of  400.000  In  the 
Union  Army,  some  85.000  In  the  Confederate. 
And  among  them  were  figures  who  will  al- 
ways live  In  American  history — PhU  Sheri- 
dan, the  peerless  cavalry  leader  who  con- 
quered the  Shenandoah  Valley  for  the 
North;  George  G  Meade,  victor  at  Gettys- 
burg; Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  the  exiled 
Irish  ijatrlot  who  led  the  Union's  famous 
Irtsh  Brigade;  and  the  war's  most  colorful 
general,  the  Incomparable  Phil  Kearny,  who. 
In  the  opinion  of  high  southern  officers, 
would  have  won  the  war  early  for  the  North 
had  it  not  been  for  his  untimely  death. 

Kearny.  I  might  add.  was  the  very  epitome 
of  the  Irish  hero — brave  to  an  Incredible 
degree,  as  handsome  as  he  was  dashing,  a 
scholar  of  high  attainment,  a  noted  wit, 
and  something  of  a  poet  Quite  a  man  with 
the  ladles,  too.  The  town  of  Kearny,  N.J., 
Is  named  after  him  and  It  is  a  shame  that 
some  of  our  Irish  hUtorlcal  societies  haven't 
done  more  to  keep  his  name  alive. 

The  Irish  attitude  toward  war  Is  neatly 
summed  up  In  an  Incident  that  Involved 
Stonewall  Jackson,  a  very  filnty  type,  and 
one  of  his  subordinate  commanders.  General 
Taylor,  son  of  old  Zachary  Taylor  Taylor,  a 
Loulslanlan.  repwrted  to  Jackson  one  day 
with  his  troops,  among  whom  were  a  bunch 
of  pellmell  New  Orleans  Irishmen.  Their 
discipline  In  camp  left  something  to  be 
desired;  namely,  discipline,  and  Stonewall 
was  unimpressed  "Rather  frivolous  fel- 
lows for  serious  work,"  he  grunted.  Next 
day  after  the  Hibernians  dUUngulshed 
themselves  when  the  shooting  started, 
Stonewall  sought  out  Taylor.  "I 
wrong, "  he  grxmted,  and  rode  off. 

"The  mad  Gaels  of  Ireland 

Are  a  race  that  God  made  mad 
For  all  their  wars  are  merry 
And  all  their  songs  are  sad  " 

C.  K.  CHKSTXaTOK. 


Really,  however,  the  role  of  the  Irish  In 
American  military  history  needs  no  reciting; 
it  Is  inscribed  on  thousands  of  monuments, 
in  cemeteries  across  this  wide  country  as 
well  as  in  foreign  lands  Nor  do  I  need  to 
dwell  on  the  Irish  preeminence  In  the  clergy, 
their  Illustrious  part  In  the  professions,  par- 
ticularly in  the  law.  their  contribution  to 
letters  and  to  education,  and  their  bent  for 
business.  Irish  success  In  these  fields  has 
already  been  acclaimed. 

The  Irish  have  always  been  known  for 
their  religiousness  and  I  don't  want  to  con- 
fuse this  with  devoutness.  The  Irish  record 
In  politics  and  in  business  has  always  been 
characterized  by  the  purest  of  motives. 
However,  the  Irish  devotion  to  God  and  gift 
of  faith  has  been  the  greatest  factor  In 
bringing  him  through  the  great  suffering 
that  he  was  subjected  to,  both  In  his  native 
land  and  this  one.  The  story  of  the  Molly 
Maguires  In  the  Pennsylvania  coalfields  who 
righted  the  slave  conditions  and  Injustices 
to  not  only  the  Irish  but  to  the  Bngllsh, 
Welsh,  and  Germans,  is  a  controversial  page 
in  American  history  True,  the  Molly  Ma- 
gulres  murdered  some  company  men,  but  It 
was  through  their  efforts  that  minimum 
wages,  decent  working  hours,  and  safe  con- 
ditions in  the  mines  and  factories  emanated. 
But  to  me,  the  greatest  contribution  we 
Irish  have  made  to  America  Is  In  politics. 
Over  the  years  the  profession,  or  art.  of 
politics  has  been  derided — unjustly,  in  my 
opinion.  Politics  is  the  management  of 
public  affairs,  and  the  only  alternative  to  It 
is  anarchy.    To  be  a  successful  practitioner 


requires  fiexlblllty.  compassion,  a  genuine 
liking  for  people  and  an  undersUndlnp  of 
their  imperfections,  all  qualities  that  go  Into 
the  Irish  character.  From  the  start.  It  was 
apparent  that  the  American  system  of  poll- 
tics  was  tailored  to  the  Irish  and  they  to  It. 
Basically.  poliUcs  U  people,  and  the  Irish 
have  a  winning  way  with  people,  as  even 
their  enemies  will  agree. 

The  Irish  soon  discovered  that,  on  election 
day.  one  man  was  every  bit  as  good  as  an- 
other and  maybe  even  a  little  bit  better.  The 
thoughtful  among  them  reallied.  particularly 
during  the  big  waves  of  Immigration,  when 
antl-Irlsh  feeling  ran  high,  that  only  by  par- 
ticipation in  politics  could  the  opportunity 
for  self-improvement  be  obtained.  They 
knew.  too.  that  commiserating  among  them- 
selves was  self-defeating.  The  signs  that 
read  No  IrUh  Need  Apply  "  woiUd  not  be 
taken  down  for  the  asking  nor  would  the 
stereotype  of  the  comic  Irishman  vanUh  un- 
less a  truer  Image  supplanted  It.  So.  these 
politicians  went  to  work  in  the  wards,  per- 
suading, cajoling,  and  on  occasion.  usln«  a 
little  muscle  to  get  out  the  vote. 

From  the  first  the  Irish  were  attracted  to 
the  Democratic  Party,  the  party  of  the  people 
from  Andrew  Jackson's  day  to  this — and  I 
like  to  think  that,  in  large  measure,  they  are 
the  Democratic  Party.  No  other  ethnic  group 
in  thU  country  has  remained  as  steadfastly 
loyal  to  it  for  so  long.  Others  have  Joined  for 
a  time,  then  drifted  away  when  the  candi- 
date or  a  particular  stand  was  not  to  their 
liking.  However,  in  1930  Irish  sentiment  In 
this  country  ran  so  high  against  Woodrow 
Wilson  because  of  his  refusal  to  assUt  Ire- 
land m  her  Independence  movement  from 
Great  Britain,  particularly  the  bloodshed  of 
the  Irish  War  of  Independence  of  1918.  that 
the  Irish  voted  \inanlmously  for  a  Republi- 
can President,  Warren  O.  Harding,  to  the 
overwhelming  defeat  of  James  M.  Cox.  of 
Ohio  The  British  realized  the  American  sen- 
timents expressed  in  this  election  and  In  1931 
set  Ireland  free. 

Nor  have  the  bulk  of  the  IrUh  been  deluded 
by  the  spurious  logic  of  the  "best  man"  ar- 
gument. They  vote  for  principle,  not  per- 
sonality; for  people,  not  private  interests. 

In  the  framework  of  the  Democratic  Party 
the  Irish  swiftly  challenged  the  old-line  Re- 
publican power  structure  and.  over  the  years, 
began  to  make  their  influence  felt.  It  was  a 
struggle,  there  were  discouraging  setbacks, 
and  at  times  it  seemed  as  if  the  task  was 
hopeless  But  as  Irtsh  names  began  to  ap- 
pear on  the  balloU  In  important  elections. 
the  mass  of  the  Irish  began  to  lift  their  heads 
In  new  self-respect  If  it  could  be  done  in 
politics,  it  could  be  done  in  other  fields,  and 
now  they  had  friends  In  fairly  high  places  to 
help  them  fight  the  battle.  The  Irish  could 
apply 

Today,  we  seldom  think  of  the  time  when 
the  Irish  were  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the 
drawers  of  water.  The  dltchdlgger's  shovel 
has  been  forgotten;  some  of  the  Irish  have 
so  far  forgotten  It  that  they  are  Republicans. 
Most  think  the  battle  for  recogniUon  was 
won  long  ago.  In  fact.  It  was  not.  One 
door  remained  closed  to  the  Irish,  and  even 
they  felt  It  might  never  open.  Again,  It  was 
the  politician,  often  damned,  seldom  appre- 
ciated, who  eyed  the  door  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  possible. 

The  young,  vlgoroxis  man  who  chose  to 
storm  this  door  was  told  that  he  was  facing 
certain  defeat,  that  he  was  stirring  up  preju- 
dice dormant  for  decades,  that  he  was  chanc- 
ing the  destruction  of  his  party.  His  Instinct 
told  him  the  Caseandras  were  wrong.  With 
charm,  wit.  disarming  candor,  and  a  master- 
ful grasp  of  practical  politics,  the  heritage  of 
those  ward-poundlng  pioneers  of  a  century 
ago,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  removed  from 
the  White  House  the  last  sign  that  read:  "No 
Irish  Need  Apply." 


In  removing  It,  he  dramatized,  to  my  mind, 
the  coming  of  age  of  both  this  country  and 
the  Irish  In  it.  He  was  the  symbol  of  the 
immigrant — a  symbol  not  exclusively  reserved 
for  the  Irish. 

I  think  that  Leonard  Patrick  O'Connor 
Wlbberley  In  a  summation  of  his  book,  "The 
Coming  of  the  Green,"  tells  us  the  Irish  con- 
tribution not  only  to  America,  but  to  the 
world : 

'The  Irish  Immigrants  did  what  every  for- 
eign group  must  do  to  win  the  name  Amert- 


can.  They  fought  with  an  unrelenting  cour- 
age in  the  economic,  political,  and  military 
battles  of  the  coxmtry.  They  would  not  give 
an  inch.  They  were  despised  and  rejected 
and  discriminated  against,  but  they  did  not 
make  this  an  occasion  for  walling,  but  only 
fought  the  harder. 

"They  did  not  desert  their  faith,  once  so 
unpopular,  In  order  to  gain  acceptance.  Nor 
did  they  forget  their  homeland,  few  though 
they  believed  that  freedom  began  with  the 
American  coastline,  they  saw  no  reason  why 


It  should  also  end  there.  Tliey  voted  In  the 
United  States  with  an  eye  to  the  effect  on 
the  freedom  of  Ireland,  and  In  so  doing  they 
broadened  the  scope  of  American  political 
thinking. 

"The  slums  did  not  hold  them.  The  mines 
did  not  break  them.  They  were  not  lost 
building  roads  and  canals  In  the  wilderness. 
They  were  not  defeated  at  the  foot  of  Marye's 
Heights. 

"It  was  a  grand  battle.  Indeed." 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18, 1964 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalm  145:  9:  The  Lord  is  good  to  all: 
and  His  tender  mercies  are  over  all  His 
uwrks. 

Almighty  God,  as  we  daily  meditate 
upon  Thy  goodness,  may  we  have  a 
greater  faith  in  the  sovereignty  of  Thy 
divine  love  which  is  redeeming  in  Its 
purpose  and  power. 

May  we  be  emancipated  from  all  self- 
ish and  sordid  desires  to  have  the  good 
things  of  life  for  our  own  satisfaction 
and  security  instead  of  sharing  them 
with  the  poor  and  needy. 

Inspire  the  soul  of  humanity  to  be 
lifted  out  of  the  fret  and  jar  of  life  into 
that  free  and  peaceful  atmosphere  where 
all  shall  be  striving  for  justice  and  right- 
eousness, for  truth  and  love. 

Grant  that  we  may  be  obedient  to  Thy 
moral  and  spiritual  laws  which  are  a 
command  and  a  challenge  to  our  better 
self,  and  sending  us  down  upon  our  knees 
in  reverence  and  bidding  us  to  rise  and 
go  forward,  never  again  to  doubt  or  be 
afraid. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


H.R.  8280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Annette  M.  Rasor  and  Dr.  Robert  W.  Rasor; 

H.R.  8470.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  War- 
ren A.  Jeflers  and  Francis  H.  Lelk;  and 

HJl.  8930.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Afflalrs. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  309.  An    act   for    the   relief   of    Lt.    Col.  ^ 
Henry  H.  AUport,  Army  of  the  United  States, 
retired; 

S.  353.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin  A. 
Ramelb; 

S.476.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zenon 
Zubleta; 

S.  1030.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Aurora  Martin  Gelado  (also  known  as  Sister 
Nieve);  and 

S.  1999.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
Navarro-Paz. 


THE   JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford.  one 
of  his  secretaries 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  1759.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rebecca 
K.  Clayton; 

HJl.  2189.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Morris 
Aronow  and  other  employees  of  the  Post 
Office  Department; 

H.R.  2724.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Davey 
Ellen  Snider  Slegel; 

H.R.  4681.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO 
James  A.  McQualg; 

H.R.  5584.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Ransom  C.  Aplin; 

H.R.  6748.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  J.  D. 
Wallace  &  Co.,  Inc; 


SUBCOMMTITEE  ON  MINES  AND 
MINING  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Mines  and  Mining  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


jected  by  the  House  last  week  twists 
logic  as  weU  as  arms. 

He  says  that  failure  to  vote  the  pay 
raise  will  "jeopardize  increases  in  mili- 
tary pay  which  I  have  recommended  to 
keep  Armed  Forces  pay  generally  In  line 
with  nonmilitary  salary." 

This  line  of  reasoning  leaves  me  con- 
fused. 

It  seems  to  say  that  we  must  raise  the 
pay  of  civilian  Federal  employees  so  that 
we  can  vote  a  second  pay  raise  for  the 
Armed  Forces  so  that  the  Armed  Forces 
pay  will  be  kept  in  line  with  the  pay  of 
the  civilian  employees  which  the  Presi- 
dent wants  us  to  increase. 

This  is  not  the  only  assault  on  logic 
contained  in  the  President's  remarkable 
statement. 

He  indicates  we  will  economize  by 
spending  more,  that  we  will  get  a  better 
class  of  "managers"  by  raising  the  pay 
of  the  managers  we  now  have,  and  re- 
lieve Members  of  Congress  of  the  em- 
barrassment of  voting  a  $5  million  pay 
increase  for  themselves  by  voting  a  $540 
million  pay  raise  for  everyone  else. 

If  this  be  logic,  it  must  at  least  be 
admitted  that  it  carries  a  high  price  tag 
for  the  taxpayers. 


SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    NASA     OVER- 
SIGHT   OF    THE    COMMITTEE    ON 
SCIENCE  AND  ASTRONAUTICS 
Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the   Subcom- 
mittee on  NASA  Oversight  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE  PAY  RAISE 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  plug  for  the  pay  raise  bill  re- 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

[Roll  No.  71] 

Bass  Halpem  Mlnshall 

Blatnlk  Harvey.  Mich.  Mosher 

Buckley  Hemphill  Murray 

Carey  Hoffman  O'Brien,  HI. 

Clawson,  Del  Jarman  Olsen,  Mont. 

Colmer  Johnson,  Pa.  Powell 

Curtis  Jones,  Ala.  Rains 

Davis,  Tenn.  Karsten  Roberts.  Ala. 

Dowdy  Karth  Rogers,  Tex. 

Edwards  Kee  Rooney.  N.T. 

Fallon  Lankford  Roosevelt 

Plnnegan  Lloyd  Roybal 

Forrester  Mclntlre  Schadeberg 

Pulton.  Tenn.  Macdonald  Stephens 

Gray  Martin.  Calif.  WlUls 

Hagan,  Oa.  Martin,  Mass. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  383 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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THE  CHICAGO  DELEGATION 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Chicago  delegation  under  the  guid- 
ance and  inspiration  of  our  beloved  Tom 
OBreen  has  made  a  reputation  in  this 
House  for  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  our  colleagues  from 
other  areas  and,  understanding  their 
problems,  always  we  have  cooperated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  now  speaking  for 
the  solid  delegation  from  Chicago.  We 
feel  that  an  injury  has  been  done  us  by 
one  of  the  great  committees  of  this 
House.  We  are  not  criticizing  the  com- 
mittee. We  think  that  the  committee, 
pressed  for  time,  was  too  easy  in  ap- 
proving a  payment  of  $5  million  for  the 
vanity  of  one  stupid  general. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  committee  will 
give  the  Chicago  Members  ample  time 
during  general  debate  to  present  our  case 
to  the  membership  of  this  body,  and  we 
ask  that  our  colleagues  from  the  other 
States  listen  to  our  presentation.  Then 
if  in  good  conscience  you  can  vote  with 
us  we  assure  you  of  our  appreciation. 
Five  million  dollars  is  a  pretty  steep 
price  to  pay  for  the  vanity  of  any  in- 
dividual, even  a  general  who  was  edu- 
cated at  taxpayers  expense  and  then  out- 
grew the  people  who  footed  the  bill. 
Five  million  dollars  is  Just  the  starting 
figure. 

TREASURY-POST     OFFICE     APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1965 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  until  midnight. 
Friday.  March  20.  1964.  to  file  a  report 
on  the  Treasury-Post  Office  appropria- 
tion bill  for  1965. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL  reserved  all  points  of 
order. 

REPORT  OF  ACTIVITY  UNDER  AU- 
THORITY OF  PUBLIC  LAW  875 — 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  249) 

The  SPEIAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
reful.  and.  together  with  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I' have  the  honor  to  send  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  of  activity  under  authority 
of  Public  Law  875.  81st  Congress,  as 
amended,  and  required  by  section  8  of 
such  law. 


Funds  which  have  been  appropriated 
to  accomplish  the  Federal  assistance  de- 
termined eligible  under  this  authority 
are  specifically  appropriated  to  the  Pres- 
ident for  purposes  of  disaster  relief. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Thi  Whitx  House.  March  18.  1964. 

Federal  assistance  in  major  Tseace- 
tlme  disasters  Is  a  coordinated  operation 
under  Public  Law  875,  81st  Congress,  as 
amended.  PubUc  Law  875,  popularly 
known  as  the  Federal  Disaster  Act,  gives 
the  President  broad  powers  to  supple- 
ment the  efforts  and  available  resources 
of  States  and  local  governments  in 
carrjrlng  out  their  responsibilities  to  al- 
leviate sufTering  and  damage  resulting 
from  major  disasters. 

A  "major  disaster"  Is  any  flood, 
drought.  Are,  hurricane,  earthquake, 
storm  or  other  catastrophe  which  In  the 
determination  of  the  President  is  of  suffi- 
cient severity  and  magnitude  to  warrant 
Federal  assistance. 

When,  In  his  determination,  condi- 
tions warrant  the  declaration  of  a  major 
disaster,  the  President  Is  authorized  to 
call  upon  the  services  of  such  elements 
of  the  Federal  Establishment  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  disaster  assistance; 
to  coordinate  the  disaster  activities  of 
Federal  agencies;  and  to  direct  any  Fed- 
eral agency  to  perform  certain  types  of 
service  not  authorized  under  such 
agency's  normal  authority. 

The  Federal  Disaster  Act  requires  the 
Governor  of   a  State  to  certify  to  the 
President  the  need  for  Federal  assist- 
ance and  provide  assurance  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  reasonable  amount  of  the 
funds  of   the  State   and   local   govern- 
ments In  combating  the  effects  of  dis- 
aster.   To  Insure  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  carry  the  entire  bur- 
den of  disaster  relief,  the  Governor  is 
required  to  certify  that  the  total  expend- 
itures and  obligations  for  disaster  relief. 
In  that  disaster  and  all  other  disasters 
during  the  12-month  period  preceding 
the  request  for  assistance,  meet  or  ex- 
ceed an  amount  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  as  the  mlnlmvun  for  that  State. 
In  accordance  with  authority  granted 
the  President  In  section  5(b)   of  Public 
Law  81-875  to  exercise  any  power  or  au- 
thority  conferred   on   him   by   the    act 
through  such  Federal  agency  as  he  may 
designate,   the  President  has  delegated 
responsibility  for  administration  of  the 
Federal  disaster  assistance  program  to 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning.     Ex- 
ecutive Orders  10427.  10737.  and  11051 
give  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  the  authority  to  coor- 
dinate   and    direct    the    activities    of 
Federal    agencies    In    providing   Federal 
disaster  assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  to  administer  funds  for 
disaster  relief  made  available  by  con- 
gressional  appropriation   to   the  Presi- 
dent. 

During  calendar  year  1963.  20  major 
disasters  were  declared  In  17  States, 
Guam,  and  the  Tr\ist  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  under  the  authority  of 
Public  Law  81-875.  The  President  au- 
thorized allocations  In  the  amount  of 
$13,625,000  for  use  In  these  disasters.    In 


addition.  Initial  and  supplemental  allo- 
cations In  the  amount  of  $16,051,000 
were  made  for  eight  disasters  occurring 
In  1962.  A  total  of  $29,676,000  was  allo- 
cated from  the  President's  disaster  fund 
in  1963.  The  allocations  provided  for 
performing  protective  work  essential  for 
the  preservation  of  life  and  property, 
performing  emergency  health  and  sani- 
tation measures,  clearing  debris  and 
wreckage,  and  making  emergency  re- 
pairs and  temporary  replacement  of  es- 
sential public  facilities  of  States  and  lo- 
cal governments  damaged  or  destroyed 
in  such  major  disasters.  Including  provi- 
sions for  temporary  housing  or  emer- 
gency belter. 

In  the  spring  widespread  flooding  In 
the  Appalachian  area  affected  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia.    The  territory  of  Guam,  which 
was  severely  damaged  by  Typhoon  Karen 
In  the  fall  of  1962,  was  struck  a  second 
time  In  April  1963.     The  second  storm, 
Typhoon  Olive,  also  affected  the  islands 
of  Tlnlan.  Rota,  and  Saipan  in  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.    In  both 
territories,    the    Office    of    Emergency 
Planning  has  assigned  primary  responsi- 
bility for  the  emergency  repair  and  tem- 
porary replacement  of  damstged  public 
facilities  to  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 
The  Federal  disaster  assistance  regu- 
lations were  amended  during  the  year  to 
Improve  procedures  for  the  determina- 
tion and  certification  of  State  and  local 
expenditures    for   disaster    relief.     The 
amendment,  by  requiring  that  the  Gov- 
ernor's certification  of  expenditures  con- 
tain a  breakdown  of  such  expenditures 
into  siJeclfled  categories,  will  assist  both 
the  States  and  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  in  evaluating  requests  for  Fed- 
eral disaster  assistance.    At  the  time  the 
regulations  were  amended,  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  also  announced  a 
modest  upward  adjustment  for  all  States 
in  the  schedule  of  minimum  State  and 
local  expenditures  required  to  qualify  for 
assistance  under  Public  Law  875.    Both 
the  procedural  change  and  the  revised 
schedule  of  minimum  expenditures  will 
become  effective  on  July  1,  1964. 

Substantial  gains  were  made  during 
1963  In  the  development  and  distribution 
of  educational  materials  on  the  disaster 
program.  General  Information  pam- 
phlets outlining  the  procedures  and  re- 
quirements for  Federal  disaster  assist- 
ance were  prepared  for  and  distributed 
to  Members  of  Congress,  Governors,  and 
local  government  officials.  A  procedural 
manual,  the  "OEP  Regional  Operating 
Guide — Natural  Disaster  Program"  was 
prepared  for  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  with  disaster  relief  responsi- 
bilities; and  a  "Natural  Disaster  Manual 
for  State  and  Local  Applicants"  was 
made  available  to  all  State  and  local  dis- 
aster offices. 

There  is  attached  a  list  showing  Presi- 
dential declarations  of  major  disasters 
and  amounts  authorized  for  allocation 
from  the  President's  disaster  fund  for  the 
period  January  1  through  December  31, 
1963.  Also  attached  la  a  report  of  the 
status  of  disaster  relief  funds  as  of 
December  31,  1963. 
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Table  1. — Disaster  relief.  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  allocations  authorized  Jan.  1,  1963,  through  Dec.  31,  1963 


Stote 


Maryland. 


North  CaroUna. 

Mississippi 

Oregon 

Wa.<<hln|cton 

California 

Ouam 

Florida 

Nevada 

Idaho. 


Disaster 


Oreeon 

California 


Washington.... 
We.n  Virginia. 
Kentucky 


Severe  storm,  high  tides,  and 
flooding. 

...do 

Sunken  chlorine  bam 

Severe  storms 

do 

Severe  storms  and  flooding 

Typhoon  Karen 

Abnormally  high  tides 

Floods 

do. 


Date  of 
Presidential 
declaration 


Mar.    9,  lSfi2 


-do. 


Excessive  rainfall,  floods,  and 
severe  storms. 

Floods - 

Severe  storms  and  flooding 

do 


16,  1062 
10. 1962 
16.1962 
20.1962 
24.1962 
12. 1962 
17,1962 
14.1963 
do....  - 
Feb.  25.1963 
...do 


Mar 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov 
Dec 
Feb 


Presi- 
dential 
alloca- 
tions 
author- 
ii«d 


Mar.  2.1963 
Mar.  13. 1963 
do 


$125,000 

475.000 

1,792.000 

700,000 

400.000 

1.220,000 

9,700,000 

1,630.000 

700,000 

250.000 

210,000 

1,046.000 

585.000 
1,700,000 
3,250.000 


State 


Virginia 

Georgia 

Tennessee 

Hawaii 

Ouam - 

Trust  Territory. 

Wyoming 

Nebraska 

Arkansas 

New  York 

Texas 

Vermmit 


California. 


Disaster 


Floods - 

Severe  storms  and  flooding. 

do 

do 

Typhoon  Olive — 


.do. 


Excessive  rainfall  and  flooding, 
do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Date  of 
Presidential 
dedaratlon 


Mar.  21, 1963 
Mar.  as.  1063 
Mar.  27. 1963 
Apr.  34.1963 
Apr.  30.1963 
.do. 


Hurricane  Cindy 

Severe  drought  and  Impending 

freeK. 
Reservoir  break  and  flooding 


TotaL. 


July  4, 1063 
July  17.1963 
A.ag.  ZI963 
Ang.  23.1963 
Sept.  24. 1963 
Nov.  27. 1963 

Dec.   21,1963 


Presi- 
dential 
alloca- 
tions 
author- 
Ised 


S230.000 

75,000 

790,000 

2S0.000 

eao.000 

1,300.000 
300,000 
395,000 
150.000 
750,000 
500,000 
75,000 

500,000 


20,676.000 


As  of  Dec.  31,  1963— Appropriation  11X0039— Disaster  relief. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  since  inception  of  fund,  Aug.  31, 
1951 

Total  appropriation  by  Congress t206. 300. 000. 00 

Allocations: 
HH  F  A  ■ 

From  President's  fund '^^*!'I2*-2? 

From  OEP ,  }S°^Ii 

Returned  to  President's  fund -6. 153. 370. 92 

Net 29.724.407.70 

Corps  of  Engineers;  .  «w  o«j  nn 

From  President's  fund - 6,304.864.00 

From  OEP 818.247.16 

Returned  to  President's  fund -863,822.08 

Net    6,259,280.08 

Small  BuslneM  AdmiiiistraUon:  From  President's  fund 34. 030. 45 

OfBce  of  Emergency  Planning:  ,„-«,„.«,„„. 

From  President's  fund  - 186.930,380.01 

Net  transfers  to  other  Government  agencies —1, 272.  775.  55 

Returned  to  President's  fund —30.618,598. 13 

Net 146.030,016.23 

Totol  net  allocations 181.056.743.55 

Balance,  President's  fund,  Dec.  31, 1063 25, 243, 256. 46 


Appropriation    11X0039(06) — Disaster  relief,    Executive   Office   of 
the  President,  allocations  to  OEP  as  of  Dec.  31,  1963 

Net  allocations  for: 

Disaster  relief  to  States  prior  to  calendar  year  1063 $162, 049. 680. 96 

Disaster  relief  to  States  In  calendar  year  1963 29.676.000.00 

Total  allocations  to  States... 181.725.680.96 

Net  transfers  to  other  Government  agencies —1.272.775.55 

Returned  to  President's  fund. -38.302.872.65 

SubtoUl  (net  direct  relief  allocation) 142.060.032.76 

Administrative  expenses: 

Net  disbursements.. 2,378.184.87 

Unliquidated  obligations 36.727.68 

Unobligated  allocations 1.665,070.92 

Returned  to  President's  fund 1,225.725.48 

Totol  allocations  received - 5. 304. 708. 06 

Less  returned  to  President's  fund 1.225.725.48 

Subtotal  (net  administrative  allocation) 3. 978, 983. 47 

Net  allocations  to  OEP 146,039,016.23 


AUTHORIZING  CONSTRUCTION  FOR 
'  THE      MILITARY      DEPARTMENTS 
AND  RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  655  and  ask  for  Its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Ckinunlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
10300)  to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  Chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.   O'NEILL.     Mr.  Speaker.    I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume,  and 


at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  shall 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  [Mrs.  St.  George]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  655 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  10300, 
a  bin  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  military  Installations,  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  resolution  provides  an 
open  rule  with  2  hours  of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  H  Jl.  10300  is  to  provide 
military  construction  authorization  and 
related  authority  in  support  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  during  fiscal  year  1965. 

The  bill  authorizes  construction  of  585 
military  bases  throughout  the  world. 
Included  In  the  construction  authoriza- 
tion for  these  585  bases  are  approxi- 
mately 1,200  line  Items  which  represent 
thousands  of  component  construction 
projects.  Also  included  in  this  con- 
struction authorization  are  9.886  Indi- 
vidual units  of  military  family  housing. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  Improvements 
to  adequate  quarters ;  minor  construction 
authority  for  family  housing;  planning 
moneys  for  family  housing ;  rental  guar- 
antee payments;  operating  expenses; 
leasing  of  5,000  units  of  family  housing; 
the  maintenance  of  the  entire  Inventory 
of  military  family  housing  which  is  in 
excess  of  368,000  units;  Capehart, 
Wherry,  Conunodity  Credit   debt  pay- 


ments, and  servicemen's  mortgage  in- 
surance authorization. 

The  legislation  will  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation by  Congress  of  $1,590,666,- 
000  In  support  of  new  military  construc- 
tion activities  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  several  military  depart- 
ments. 

In  addition,  the  bill  will  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $81,000  to  support  addi- 
tional costs  experienced  by  the  depart- 
ments in  connection  with  previously  au- 
thorized construction  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  can  be  assured  that 
a  very  learned  and  erudite  presentation 
will  be  made  by  the  venerable  gentleman 
frwn  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson]. 

I  trust  that  the  rule  will  be  adopted. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  655 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of  H  Jl. 
10300,  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  military  Installations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

This  legislation  comes  to  us  frcMn  the 
Defense  Department  and  also  fnxn  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  is,  as 
usual,  thoroughly  considered  and  thor- 
oug^hly  worked  over.  It  Is  a  highly  com- 
plicated and  highly  technical  bill,  and 
one  that  is  usual.    I  hope  this  House  will 
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Fiscal  yrmr 

Acquisittons 

Disposals 

lft59     „ 

5.274 
5.027 
1.858 
5.740 
1.850 

7.  in 

I960              — - 

8.388 

1961          

1C.008 

1962                 

50.726 

1963                        .. 

20.075 

Total        

19.764 

96.050 

take  it  strictly  on  trust.    There  are  very  lieve  the  Department  of  Defense  is  not 

few  pieces  of  legislation  that  we  can  do  continually  acquiring  more  private  land 

this  with  for  public  use,  but  on  the  other  hand  it 

Mr  Speaker  there  has  been  a  rumor,  is  decreasing  its  overall  real  estate  hold- 

and  I  trust  It  is  not  correct,  that  this  is  ings.      I    will    place    this    table    in    the 

the  last  such  piece  of  legislation  that  the  Record.     It  reveals  in  the  last  5  years 

chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  less  than  20.000  acres  have  been  acquired 

Services    the  gentleman   from   Georgia  and  about  100.000  acres  have  been  re- 

[Mr   Vinson],  will  bring  to  the  floor  of  turned  to  private  ownership  and  placed 

this  House.    Certainly  if  this  is  true  we  back  on  the  tax  rolls, 

probably  will  never  be  able  to  take  an-  The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

other  bill  of  this  nature  without  more  Army  land  acquiaitiona  arid  diapoaaU.  flacal 

careful  examination  that  we  do  today.  year  19S9   (July  i.  19S»)    through  flacal 

We  know  that  the  gentleman  from  year  1963  {June  30.  1963)' 
Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson]  is  the  father  and 
practically  the  architect  of  national  de- 
fense in  the  United  States.  What  he  has 
done  in  the  past,  what  he  has  done  to- 
day, and  what  he  will  I  hope  do  in  the 
future  is  something  that  can  never  be 
replaced. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  this  House  will  go 
right  down  the  line  and  follow  the  advice 

of  Admiral  Vinson.      There  is  no  ObjeC-  i  statistics  arr  1tmitp<i  to  property  primarily  acquired 

tion  to  this  rule  'n  fc*     The  statistics  do  not  incluile  public  domain  or 

Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  leased  property.    ..u  npues  m  acres. 

from  Kansas  [Mr.  Avery]  such  time  as  Mr.  AVERY.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  in- 

he  may  consume.  elude  a  letter  that  I  wrote  at  the  request 

Mr   AVERY.     Mr.  Speaker,  naturally  of  the  County  Commissioners  of  Riley 

I  want  to  concur  and  be  associated  with  County,   the  county   that   is  being  ad- 

the    comments    made    by    the    gentle-  versely  affected  the  most  by  this  expan- 

woman  from  New   York  relative  to  our  sion,  to  inquire  whether  or  not  the  Army 

colleague  from  Georgia,   the  chairman  had  met  the  usual  requirements  in  their 

of   the   Committee  on   Armed   Services  analysis  of  the  need  for  this  land,  and 

[Mr.    Vinson].      Although   I   have    not  also  whether  this  was  the  most  feasible 

known  him  as  long  as  have  some  Mem-  area  that  could  be  acquired  to  supple- 

bers  of  the  House  and  have  never   en-  ment  the  existing  reservation. 

joyed   the   privilege  of   serving   on   his  The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows; 

committee,  certainly.  I  want  to  join  in  fsbiiua»t  6.  i»64 

this  expression  of  tribute  for  the  great  Hon.  Cteus  R  Vanc«, 

service  he  has  rendered  not  alone  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  Department  of  the 

House   of   Representatives    but   for   the  Army.  Washington.  DC 

TTTiifoH    cifafpe   nf    Amprira   and   for   the  Dea«  Mb.   SECiirrA«T;    It  ha«  now  b«come 

Umted  States  of  America  ana  lor  tne  ^^^^^  information  that  a  »i8Vi  million  ap- 

free  world  as  well.  proprlaUon  request  waa  conUlned  In  the 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  often  I  take  the  budget  for  fiscal  19«5  for  the  pu-pose  of  ex- 
floor  under  the  consideration  of  a  rule  for  panding  the  Army  military  reservation  at 
a  single  item  in  a  bill.  I  trespass  upon  port  RUey.  Kans.  This  request  was  not  un- 
the  good  nature  of  the  House  today  to  expected,  as  it  was  generally  known  that  the 
make  a  comment  relative  to  an  item  in  Army  was  seeking  to  expand  the  reservation 
*>y^  Kill  Hooiincr  o/ith  T?nrt  Rilpv  Kayxs  In  Order  to  accommodate  the  nccessary  traln- 
Uie  bill  «1«^;|"8  J/.'^^^^'^^^.  fi;^f^  *^*!^  mg  for  the  mission  of  the  1st  Division  that 
There  is  authorization  in  the  bill  for  vlr-  ^^  stationed  there 

tually  doubling   the  present  size  of   the  officials  of  RUey  County.  Kans..  are  under- 

mihtary  reservation  at  Fort  Riley.  Kans.  standably  concerned  at  the  loss  of  tax  evalu- 

This  involves  the  taking  of  some  50.000  atlon   to  the  county  and  other   taxing  In- 

acres  of  land.    Naturally,  when  you  take  terests  therein  as  a  result  of  this  proposed 

50  000    acres   of   land   off   the    tax   rolls,  taking       Representatives    of    RUey    Ctounty 

and   this  is  highly  productive  land,  it  is  have  requested  that  I  write  to  you  to  inquire 

a  matter  of  very  serious  concern  not  only  IJ  ^ ^-re^ArlSrSTeJi^rmir  f^cVtim 

to  the  farmers  and  land  owners  who  are  ^^^^  ^^^J^^^  presently  proposed  to  be  uken 

being  displaced,  but  also  to  the  tax  units  ^^^^^  ^  acquired  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 

that  are  adversely  affected  by  the  taking  to  the  Army,  taking  into  account  thr  need 

of  the  land.  for  the   additional  area  and   the  number  of 

I  would  like  for  the  Record  to  show,  square  miles  that  are  needed  to  satisfy  the 
Mr  Speaker,  when  this  item  was  first  training  requiremenu  of  the  ist  Division 
ZL,^J*^,i  r.J  «,»r,H«r,aH  in  fhp  nrp«s  T  They  point  out  that.  In  their  opinion,  the 
PTi^^f^  Z  ""^"^  °^.  ai)f  J^f^n  propoJid  expansion  could  occur  In  a  different 
told  both  the  proponents  and  the  op-  '^^,^;^  ^^  thereby  commitung  land  of 
ponents  alike  that  I  considered  this  to  gubstantlally  less  value  than  now  proposed 
be  a  matter  of  military  matter  and  not  j  ^ouid  assume  that  all  alternative  ex- 
one  for  a  political  judgment.  I  further  panalon  posslbUlUes  had  been  considered  as 
Stated  that  I  felt  it  was  the  responsibility  u  the  usual  practice  when  private  property 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army  to  fully  is  to  be  taken  for  public  use.  could  you 
justify  their  need  for  taking  this  land  advise  me  if  such  studies  have  been  made  In 
and  that  if  they  could  do  so.  I  would  this  instance  and  the  result  of  such  studies? 
abide  by  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  ^i  would  :::S'^^:\^^JJ^:X^^ZrT;^ 
on  Armed  services.  hearings   on   the   military   construction  bill 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  ^re  Ukeiy  to  occur  yet  thu  month, 

in  connection  therewith  to  place  in  the  Yours  very  truly. 

Record  at  this  point  a  few  statistics  that  Wm.  H.  avmit. 

reveal  contrary  to  what  most  persons  be-  Member  of  Congrca*. 


Mr.  AVERY.     Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
include  a  reply  from  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Cyrus  R.  Vance  to  this  inquiry. 
The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
Depaktmint  or  the  Akmt. 
Omci  or  THE  Seceetabt  or  thk  Asmt, 

Waahtngton.  D.C..  March  4,  1964. 
Hon  William  H  Avibt, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dkab  Ma.  AviBT ;  The  SecreUry  of  the  Army 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  Inquiry  con- 
cerning the  land  acquisition  at  Fort  Riley. 
Kans. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  Is  aware  of 
the  concern  of  the  officials  of  Riley  County 
over  the  loss  of  tax  evaluation  to  the  county. 
The  decision  not  only  to  acquire  more  land 
but  also  to  expand  In  the  direction  now  con- 
templated was  made  after  prolonged  study 
and  consideration  of  the  problem  and  its 
Impact  on  the  surrounding  communities. 
During  the  period  1958-fll,  a  total  of  five 
studies  were  made  to  determine  the  direction 
of  the  expansion  and  the  number  of  acres 
to  be  acquired. 

The  results  of  these  numerous  studies  re- 
vealed that  the  most  economical  and  prac- 
tical expansion  would  be  In  a  northwesterly 
direction  from  the  present  limited  maneuver 
area.  This  would  provide  the  urgently  needed 
maneuver  area  and  make  available  the  ex- 
panded range  facilities  required  for  the  major 
weapons  of  the  Ist  Infantry  Division.  In 
addition,  the  present  Impact  area  would  be 
common  to  the  ranges  now  available  as  well 
as  to  the  proposed  new  ranges  The  proposed 
extension  would  be  closer  to  the  troop 
cantonment  area  and  would  afford  an  op- 
portunity to  conduct  limited  amphibious 
training  at  Mllford  Reservoir. 

The  proposed  expansion  could  have  been 
Implemented  In  a  different  direction,  thereby 
involving  land  of  less  unit  value.  Results  of 
the  studies  which  were  conducted  Indicated 
that  an  expansion  In  any  other  direction  than 
that  adopted  would  have  required  the  ac- 
quisition of  substantially  more  acreage  to 
achieve  the  same  results  at  a  higher  total 
cost.  Basically,  It  would  have  required  the 
establishment  of  a  second  Impact  area  and 
an  even  larger  maneuver  area. 

It  Is  hoped  that  this  explanation  satisfac- 
torily answers  your  questions  concerning  the 
land  at  Fort  Riley. 
Sincerely, 

F.  W.  Bote,  Jr.. 
Brigadier  General,  GS. 
Deputy  Chief  of  Legislative  Liaison. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  the  gentleman 
started  his  remarks,  he  said  he  was  ad- 
dressing the  good  nature  of  Members  of 
the  House.  I  wonder  whether  I  might  as- 
sume that  the  gentleman  was  including 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  would  have  to  review 
exactly  what  I  said.  I  thought  I  apolo- 
gized for  perhaps  imposing  upon  the 
good  nature  of  the  House  for  a  local 
matter  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings. 
It  was  a  categorical  statement  that  I 
made  and  I  did  not  intend  to  have  It  in- 
terpreted as  specifically  being  directed 
to  any  particular  Member.  On  most  days 
I  would  say  to  my  friend  from  Iowa,  I 
would  include  him  in  that  general  cate- 
gory, but  I  know  of  some  days  that  I 
would  not. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  some  letters  »nd  tables. 
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The    SPEAKER     Is    there    objection  dedication.    But  there  is  no  man  In  the  The  biU  as  approved  by  the  Conunittee 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  entire  history  of  our  country  who  has  on  Armed  Services  and  recommended  for 
KRtvJlo  made  his  Imprint  more  forcefully,  more  enactment  provides  a  total  of  $1,590.- 
tCtp  WR.S  no  ohiection  constructively   upon   the   pages   of   the  666.000  in  construction  authorization  in 
Si!  \x    ovorVSt     Mr    Sneaker    I  legislative  history  of  our  country  than  support  of  the  active  forces,  the  reserve 
Mrs.  ST.  QEOKUt.     Mr    sapeaKer    1                             friend  and  colleague.  Carl  components,  defense  agencies,  and  mill- 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  has^ur  dear  rnena  ana  coueag  ^^  ^^^^^  housing. 

^"JfrG?l^^''M'r    Sneaker    I  take  Mr.  O'NEILL.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  move         As  Members  of  the  Hou^  wiU  recall. 

Mr.  GUBSER.     Mr    Speaker.   1  taKe  previous  question.                                    last   month   I  appeared  before  you  in 

this  short  period  of  time  under  the  rule  ^^  previous  question  was  ordered.          connection  with  the  request  for  enact- 

because  I  have  strong  fee  ngs  about  one  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on     ment  of  the  annual  authorizing  legisla- 

small   portion   of  the   bill,   and   believe  ^.^e  resolution                                                   tion   for   the  procurement   of   aircraft, 

that  section  commits  a  great  mistake.  ,^^  resolution  was  agreed  to.                 naval    vessels,    missiles,    and    support 

Due  to  the  fact  that  only  1  hour  is  to  rv  roMMrm=E  of  the  whole                  moneys  for  research  and  development 

be  distributed  m  general  debate  among  ,^^°^^,     ,  °     "    T      t  ,«nvp     for  the  military  departments, 

some  18  Members  of  the  minority.  I  feel  Mr.  VINSON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move                                                           j^ 

I  should  make  a  small  part  of  my  case  that  the  House  resolve  l^elf  into  the     J^if  ^.^^U  o^  the  hSS^re  reqSSt 

in  the  debate  on  the  rule.  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the     ,  ""f  jf    militarv  denartments  for  fiscal 

AS  Members  will  note  on  pages  51  and  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration     ;°'     1965               ^^^^^"^^"^  '°^  °**^ 

52  of  the  report.  I  have  been  joined  by  of   the   bill    (H.R.    10300)    to   authorize     ^           _ 

Congressman  Wilson  and  Congressman  certain  construction  at  military  instaUa-     t^^^rick  and  mo^SJ  sSpi^rtnJS^S 

BECKER  in  submitting  additional  views,  tions.  and  for  other  purposes.                      to  oi^  oi^ratSiffoV^                necessary 

In  these  views  we  maintain  that  the  au-  The  motion  was  agreed  to.                           to  our  operaung  lorc^ 

thorizatlon  of  "hospital  beds  for  the  mill-  Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself                          miutaet  sxaiNCTK 

tary  within  this  bill  has  the  effect  of  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House        We  have  today  the  strongest  military 

creating  a  new  policy,  by  not  Including  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con-     forces  in  the  peacetime  history  of  the 

beds  for  military  retirees  and  their  de-  sideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  10300.  with     world. 

pendents.  As  Members  know,  it  has  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Our  Armed  Forces  have  now  achieved 
been  traditional  that  such  medical  care  Rostenkowski]  in  the  chair.  an  excellent  balance  in  both  nuclear  and 
has  been  given  to  retirees  and  their  de-  The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill,  conventional  war  capability,  so  that  we 
pendents.  This  will,  in  effect,  without  By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read-  are  capable  of  providing  the  flexible  re- 
changing  the  basic  law.  restrict  the  num-  ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with.  sponse  that  may  be  necessary  to  meet 
ber  of  beds  available  to  retirees  so  that,  j^r  VINSON  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  any  type  of  emergency— at  any  time— 
for  all  practical  purposes,  in  the  future  myseif  30  minutes.  ^"^  ^^  ^"^  P^^^  ^  ^^®  world, 
we  wUl  be  abandoning  the  traditional  j^j.  chairman  I  want  to  express  my  ^^^  enemies  know  this— understand 
policy  of  providing  this  medical  care.  ^eep  appreciation  and  sincere  gratitude     this— and  respect  this  power. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  read  the  ad-  to  the  brilliant  gentlewoman  from  New  Our  nuclear  capability,  which  many 
ditional  views  on  pages  51  and  52  with  york  [Mrs  St.  George]  for  her  most  believe  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  strong- 
care  and  give  them  thoughtful  consid-  gracious,  kind,  and  complimentary  re-  est  deterrent  to  war.  prunarUy  consists 
eration.  marks;    also   to   my   distinguished   col-     of: 

Mr.  O'NEILL.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  league  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Avery],  and  to        Our  Strategic   Air   Command  forces 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  our  distinguished  Speaker.                             ^^'ith  1.300  bombers. 
McCoRMACKl.  It  is  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  will        Our  existing  fleet  of  16  Polaris  sub- 
Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  this  be  the  last  bill  of  this  type  It  will  be  my     marines  which,  by  fiscal  year  1967  wUl 
bill  is  another  monument  to  the  great-  privilege  to  submit  to  the  House.    For  a     be  increased  to  41  Polaris  submarines, 
ness.   the   ability,   the   vision,   and   the  period  of  nearly  30  years  it  has  been  my     providing  656  Polaris  missiles. 
courage  of  our  dear,  valued,  and  beloved  responsibility,   year   after   year,   to   lay         Our     685     intercontinental     ballistic 
colleague  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Carl  Vin-  before  the  House  a  public  works  con-     missiles  which,  by  1965.  will  be  increased 
son].     There   have    been   many    great  struction  bill;   16  years  as  chairman  of     to  1.184  ICBM's  made  up  of  Atlas,  Titan, 
men  who  have  served   in  the  Halls  of  the   Naval   Affairs   Committee    and    14     and  Minuteman  missiles. 
Congress  through  the  constitutional  his-  years  as  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services         Our  conventional  forces  include :    16 
tory   of   our   country,   but  there   is  no  Committee.                                                       combat-ready  Army  divisions,  3  combat- 
Member    who    has    ever    served    with  j^r    Chairman.   I   have   been   deeply     ready  Marine  divisions,  873  naval  ves- 
greater  ability,  capacity,  fidelity,  dedi-  grateful  for  the  support  of  the  commit-     sels.  of  which  656  are  combatant  types, 
cation,  and  courage  than  Carl  Vinson,  ^ges  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve     and  our  tactical  air  support. 
As  chairman  of  the  jwwerful  Committee  during   these   30   years,   and   for   their        These  nuclear  and  conventional  war 
on  Armed  Services  during  this  critical  cooperation  and  assistance  in  preparing     forces  are  supported  by  a  total  of  2.680.- 
and  trying  period  of  the  world's  history,  worthwhile  bills  that  have  always  re-     721    personnel    distributed    among    the 
he    has    rendered    inestimable    service  ceived  practically  the  unanimous  sup-     several  military  departments  as  follows: 

not  only  to  our  country  but  to  a  future     port  of  the  Congress.  Army. 978.999 

world  at  peace.    Each  and  every  one  of        In  this  last  bill  it  Is  my  privilege  to     Navy 6r7.896 

us  are  indebted  to  him  for   his  noble     present  to  you.  I  took  particular  pains     MarUie  Corp. 190,  oeo 

outlook,  his  dedication,  and  his  courage,     to  draft  a  report  and  to  make  a  state-     Air  Force hm.  jf)n 

Carl   Vinson   will   forever   occupy   the     ment  that  wlU  cover  the  matter  In  com-  ^  .2.680.721 

fnrpmnct  T>ftpp«!  in  the  Ipelslative  history  P^ete  detail  so  that  I  may  avoid  the  har- 

S  rrcountrv     Each  and  eS  one  7f  ^ssment  of  having  to  answer  too  many         m  summary  therefore,  these  are  the 

of  our  country.    Each  ^,^°^f,^^^^  °"®  °'  questions.    I  think  if  you  wlU  read  the     operating   forces   which   this   proposed 

us  who  has  had  the  pleasure  and  the  J            ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ,^^   ^^^^^^     construcUon    wiU    support    and    enable 

honor  of  knowing  him  has  had  our  lives  ^^^^  j  ^^^^  ^^^^   y^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^th     them  to  continue  to  provide  for  our  na- 

enriched  by  that  fact.    A  man  possess-  ^^  ^^^^  ^he  staff,  as  well  as  myself,  have     .j-.^  securitv 

Ing  nobility  of  character,  with  an  out-  prepared   a  clear   analysis   of   the   blU.         ^    ^^^  as  submitted  by  the  Departs 

look  on  life  that  is  not  only  refreshing  ^^ich  Is  In  the  report,  as  weU  as  In  the     ^^5  of  Defense    to^ J  with  subse- 

but  an  inspiration  for  all  others  to  fol-  explanation  which  will  be  deUvered  by     "^"^\  i^\?!2i^or  incr^ed  auth^ 

low.  he  has  attracted  the  attention  of     me  ?  .^L^  «?q  ^7^               authority, 
countless  thousands  of  persons  and.  as  I         Mr.   Chairman,   the  purpose  of  H.R.     ^^T^ '„       '     1',^:^  k„  *k«  ru.r.ort 

have  said,  has  enriched  their  lives.  io300  Is  to  provide  military  construction        The  bill  jf«  submitted  Ij  toe  I^P^^^ 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is     authorization  and  related  authority  in     ment  included  $711,000  ODD  for  aU  hous- 
a   great   body.     The   Members   of   this     support  of  the  military  departments  dur-     ing    expenditures    of    the    departments 

body   serve  with  fidelity,   loyalty,   and     Ing  fiscal  year  1965.  proposed  for  fiscal  year  19«5. 
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Therefore,  the  bill,  exclusive  of  hous- 
ing costs,  represents  a  total  of  $1,128.- 

507.000 

In  comparing  this  year's  departmental 
request  to  that  of  last  year.  I  And  them 
reasonably  similar. 

Last  year  the  departments  requested 
a  grand  total  of  construction  authoriza- 
tion in  the  amount  of  $1,900,610,000 

This  year  the  departments  requested 
$1  839.507,000  of  construction  authority. 

Therefore,  the  request  this  year  is  ap- 
proximately $61  million  less  than  that 
made  by  the  departments  last  year. 

Last  year  the  Congress  reduced  the 
Department's  requested  construction  au- 
thorization by  $258,356,620.  and  granted 
approval  for  construction  for  fiscal  year 
1964  in  the  amount  of  $1,642,253,380.  all 
of  which  was  funded.  And  the  Depart- 
ment Is  requesting  the  funding  of  Its  en- 
tire fiscal  year  1965  military  construc- 
tion request. 

In  summary,  therefore,  the  Depart- 
ment's request  is  approximately  $61  mil- 
lion less  than  that  requested  last  year, 
but  approximately  $197  million  more 
than  that  authorized  by  the  Congress  for 
fiscal  year  1964. 

ASM  ED     sn  VICES     COMMimK     ACTION 

The  Armed  Services  Committee,  after 
extensive  hearings  by  the  full  commit- 
tee, reviewed  each  of  these  line  items  re- 
quested by  the  Departments  and  ulti- 
mately reduced  the  bill  by  $248,841,000 

The  committee  reduction  of  almost 
$249  million  therefore  compares  most 
favorably  with  a  similar  reduction  made 
by  the  committee  last  year  on  the  an- 
nual military  construction  bill. 

Both  the  reduction  this  year  and  that 
made  last  year  against  the  total  re- 
quested by  the  Department  amounted  to 
approximately  13  percent. 

The  reductions  in  the  departmental 
request  are  identified  in  detail  on  page 
4  of  the  committee  report,  and  in  the 
more  detailed  simimary  contained  on 
page  18  for  the  Army,  page  24  for  the 
Navy,  page  32  for  the  Air  Force,  page  40 
for  the  defense  agencies,  and  page  42 
for  family  housing. 

Despite  this  substantial  reduction  in 
the  departmental  request,  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  is  convinced  that  this 
reduction  will  not  Impair  the  operational 
effectiveness  of  the  Armed  Services  nor 
will  It  In  any  way  jeopardize  our  national 
security. 

NXTMBn   OF  BASES  ANT)  LINE  fTEMS  IN  THE  91LL 

This  bill  authorizes  construction  at 
585  miliUry  bases  throughout  the  world. 

Included  in  the  construction  author- 
ization for  these  585  bases  are  approxi- 
mately 1.200  line  items. 

Also  included  in  this  construction  au- 
thorization are  9.886  individual  units  of 
military  family  housing. 

There  are  no  new  bases  proposed  for 
construction  in  this  bill. 

All  the  construction  authorized  by  this 
bill  will  occur  at  existing  bases  and  mili- 
tary Installations  throughout  the  world. 

HOSPTTALS 

Included  in  H.R.  10300  are  authoriza- 
tions amounting  to  approximately  $75 
million  for  medical  facilities  of  all  types. 
These  include  hospital  additions,  dis- 
pensaries, dental  clinics,  and  complete 
hospitals. 
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Approximately  $58  million  of  this  to- 
tal authorization  is  allocated  for  the 
construction  of  11  new  hospitals. 

These  11  hospitals  are  distributed  as 

f  QUOD'S:  Number 

Army:         Ptaee                 of  beds  Coat 

Ft    Huachuca.  Ariz 110  »4.  608.  009 

Letterman.    C»1W MO  14.305.000 

Navy: 

Jacksonville.    Fla 400  7.  400.  000 

Oakland.    Calif 850  14.500.000 

Patuxent.    Md 60  1.946,000 

Air  Force : 

Cannon.    N     Mex- 85  8.484.000 

Holloman.    N.    Uei.--.     60  a.  486. 000 

Moody.    Oa 50  2.170.000 

Shaw     SC--- 70  2.676.000 

Tyndall,    Fla 80  2.746.000 

Robins    AFB.    Oa 60  2.300.000 


Orand  total. 58.618.000 

The  cost  for  the  military  hospitals 
conUined  in  this  bill  have  been  carefully 
reviewed  and  it  Is  gratifying  to  note  that 
the  costs  of  these  military  hospitals  con- 
tinue to  compare  very  favorably  with  the 
costs  for  civilian  Hill-Burton  hospitals. 
The  costs  for  Hill-Burton  hospitals 
have  shown  a  7 -percent  increase  over 
the  past  year,  whereas  military  hospital 
costs  have  remained  unchanged. 

The  actual  dollar  cost  for  military 
hospitals  in  a  normal  cost  region  varies 
from  $29  to  $33  per  square  foot  depend- 
ing upon  the  size  of  the  hospital.  These 
costs  include  many  facilities  not  re- 
quired in  civilian  hospitals. 

Military  hospitals  include  dental, 
aviation  medicine,  and  substantially 
larger  outpatient  clinic  facilities  than 
their  civilian  counterparts.  Nonetheless, 
the  costs  of  these  facilities  are  reflected 
in  the  square  foot  cost  of  $29  to  $33. 

Hill-Burton  hospitals  cost  for  1963. 
without  many  of  the  facilities  necessar- 
ily Included  in  the  military  hospitals, 
average  $26  50  a  square  foot. 

The  average  cost  per  bed  of  the  mili- 
tary hospitals,  exclusive  of  the  military 
clinics,  is  $17,879  which  is  notably  less 
than  the  $20,622  per  bed  average  for  Hill- 
Burton  hospitals  In  1963. 

Therefore,  It  Is  evident  that  the  costs 
of  military  hospitals  remain  in  line  with 
the  cost  of  similar  type  facilities  in  the 
civilian  community. 

During  the  course  of  hearings  on  hos- 
pital construction,  certain  members  of 
the  committee  expressed  concern  over 
the  unwillingness  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  program  beds  for  new  hos- 
pital construction  for  retired  personnel 
and  their  dependents. 

This  question  of  policy  together  with 
related  questions  of  policy  on  the  future 
location  and  size  of  military  hospitals 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  spe- 
cial subcommittee  which  will  make  a 
thorough  study  of  this  entire  problem 
area. 

I  am  certain  this  subcommittee  will, 
upon  conclusion  of  its  study,  make  im- 
portant recommendations  which  will  be 
helpful  in  the  programing  of  future  mili- 
tary hospitals. 

UNUSED    AUTHOKIZATION 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
made  a  determined  effort  over  the  past 
few  years  to  reduce  the  amount  of  un- 
funded and  unused  construction  author- 


ization available  to  the  military  depart- 
ments. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  ac- 
cumulation of  unused  authorization,  the 
committee  has  reduced  the  period  of 
validity  of  authorizations  provided  in  the 
annual  military  construction  bill  to  a 
2-year  period  for  all  facilities  other  than 
military  family  housing. 

In  the  case  of  military  family  hous- 
ing, the  authorization  is  limited  to  a 
15-month  period. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  action,  the 
unused  authorization  of  the  military  de- 
partments has  decreased  from  a  high  of 
approximately  $2»2  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1957,  to  an  estimated  $125  million  in 
fiscal  year  1964. 

LAND    ACQUlsmOMa 

The  bill  as  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment proposed  the  acquisition  of  almost 
1 4  million  acres  of  land  at  a  total  esti- 
mated cost  In  excess  of  $32  million. 

The  committee  drastically  reduced  the 
departmental  request  for  land  acquisi- 
tion by  denying  authority  to  acquire 
1.257.000  acres  of  land. 

Thus,  the  departmental  authorization 
for  land  acquisition  has  been  reduced  to 
approximately  204.000  acres  of  land  with 
an  estimated  cost  of  $20  V2  million. 

The  bulk  of  the  land  acquisitions  in- 
cluded in  the  204.000  acres  approved  by 
the  committee  Involves  the  fee  acquisi- 
tion of  99.000  acres  of  land  at  Port  Car- 
son. Colo.,  and  49,500  acres  at  Port  Riley, 
Kans. 

In  both  instances,  this  land  acquisi- 
tion is  necessary  to  permit  the  proper 
training  of  Army  division  units  now  lo- 
cated at  these  Installations.  The  exist- 
ing land  areas  at  these  installations  do 
not  provide  the  required  amount  of 
space  for  the  live  firing  of  modem  weap- 
ons and  combined  arms  exercises  for  ele- 
ments of  the  new  road  mechanized  divi- 
sions assigned  to  these  installations. 

If  these  installations  are  not  expanded 
to  permit  this  type  of  training  it  will 
be  necessary  to  periodically  continue  to 
move  these  units  together  with  their  sup- 
porting equipment  to  other  training 
areas. 

Por  example,  on  account  of  the  exist- 
ing Inadequacy  of  the  facilities  at  Port 
Riley,  Kans.,  it  is  necessary  for  units  to 
conduct  firing  annually  at  Port  Irwin, 
Calif.;  Port  Stewart.  Ga.;  and  Port  Sill. 
Okla. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  troops  at  Port 
Riley,  the  movement  of  personnel  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  entire  division  in 
an  operational  readiness  status  results 
in  an  annual  cost  In  excess  of  $1  million. 
A  similar  situation  prevails  at  Port 
Carson.  Colo. 

Because  of  these  circumstances,  the 
committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  these 
land  acquisitions  are  essential  to  the  fu- 
ture well-being  of  our  Army  forces  and, 
therefore,  approved  the  acquisition  re- 
quest. 

The  remaining  substantial  land  acqui- 
sition approved  by  the  committee  occurs 
at  the  Naval  Parachute  Test  PacUlty  at 
El  Centro,  Calif.  Included  In  this  Navy 
land  acquisition  is  the  withdraws^  of 
42,000  acres  of  land  from  the  public 
domain  and  the  acquisition  of  approxi- 
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mately  9  000  acres  of  privately  owned  This  category  of  construction  also  In-  Section  507  of  PubUc  Law  87-554  pro- 
land  eludes  new  support  facilities  for  the  vides  that  no  funds  can  be  appropriated 
Testimony  received  from  witnesses  Army,  Navy.  Air  Porce.  and  Marine  m  support  of  military  family  housing  un- 
representlng  the  Navy  Department  Indl-  Corps.  Detailed  Information  on  this  sd-  less  they  have  been  specifically  author- 
cated  that  this  land  acquisition  was  es-  location  Is  on  pages  15  and  16  of  the  Ized  by  legislation  enacted  after  Decem- 

senUal  to  permit  the  Navy  to  continue  report.  ^iP^'  ^^^^-         -  .ui      *,  „„-  ^,^  ♦»,«  1--, 

to  fully  utiUze  its  test  facility  at  this                «   Aa^irT  and  sealitt  foeces  The  purpose  of  this  change  In  the  law 

Installation.                                                        The  committee  provided  $14  million  in  was  to  insure  that  the  Committee  on 

BABE  CL08UEE8  support  of  OUT  alrilft  and  sealift  forces.  Armed   Services    and   the   Congress   in 

Certain  of  the  construction  authorized  Twelve  million  dollars  of  this  would  go  providing  for  militwy  family  housMg 

in   this  bUl  is  related  to  base  closure  Into  the  Department  of  the  Air  Porce  to  would  be  aware  of  the  comp  ete  costs  of 

action  recently  announced  by  the  De-  provide  support  facilities  for  troop  car-  maintaming  the  housing  of  the  military 

partment  of  Defense.  riers.  cargo  aircraft  and  MATS;  whUe  $2     departments. 

The  committee  was  advised  that  there  million  would  be  provided  the  Depart-  This  requirement  in  ttie  law  has  ac- 

are  11  construction  projects  associated  ment  of  the  Army  to  consoUdate  facil-  f°I"P^lf,^f*  *,^  Pf'^f^o  o^S^^fJ^n^ 

with  base  closures.  Involving  a  total  of  itles  of  Army  transporUtlon  activities  In  this  bill  is  the  legislative  authorization 

$24  million  in  construcUon  work  at  17  the  San  Prancisco  area.    Detailed  infor-  for  appropriations  for  all  family  housing 

different  bases.  matlon  on  this  allocation  will  be  found  costs.                                         4.^   k     ♦i,^ 

The  Department  advised  the  commit-  on  page  16  of  the  report.  ^  The  total   ainount  requested  by  tt^ 

tee  that  when  the  base  closures  made                           5.  e„eeve  foecb.  departments    in    support    of    mllita^ 

possible  by  these  projects  are  completed         ^,  ^^^,,^  ^^^,,,^  ,34.4  ^,^  1^1  '^iK^  ^ 

the  economies  resulting  from  these  con-  j              Reserve  forces  faciUties.  Th^  rommitti^  reduced  this  request 

solvations  of  activities  will  produce  a        outlined  In  the  committee   hearings  .   ^5^.  a^SfSj^d  tjfer^f^re  autSS 

recurring    annual   savings   totaling    $34  .^     tentative  locations  of  all  these     °^  *    ,    P'^^«^c«nif  *  tl^  iTTii 

*re  tne  leniauve  locations  01  au  uiese        ^^^    j  $660,605,000  for  support  of  aU 

million.                ^      .w     ^      _*        *     #  new  Reserve  facilities,  which  consist  of  f-^.i^  >,n„Rina 

In  other  words,  the  Department  of  ^^^^^^^  Q^ard  armories.  National  Air  '^^°^Szation  is  reflected  in  sec- 
Defense  expecte  to  pay  off  the  costs  of  q^^^  facilities,  and  armory  facilities  ^n^^ns  n^??if  l^slation  SubScSJn 
mU'lTear""'"'""  '"'"''  S^"^^^""^«^"'•  ?^.^h  ^Arp""'  ?aTof  ^  o^05  tStt'i^  $f88'?r^^^^ 

"^^       '''"aKALTS-   O,  THE   EHX  ^^^e^^^"^  ^^''  ^^^  '^^^  ^  ^^^        J^  ^^^   °' ^^^  ^r^tS^^^^^^^nf^r" 

x^  _^  xvcacivc.                                        J     ^  J  „  tain  minor  related  projects.    This  Infor- 

The  military  construction  authoriza-  Under  the  new  procedure  adopted  2  jnation  is  reflected  on  page  42  of  the 

tion  for  fiscal  year  1965  as  reflected  in  years  ago,  the  Department  of  Defense  Is  committee  report.    This  Includes:  $177,- 

H.R.  10300,  contains  two  distinct  parts:  provided  a  lump  sum  authorization  for  753000   for   9  886  new  units  of  family 

Pirst.  The  authority  to  provide  and  the   construction   of   Reserve   facilities,  housing  of  which  80  percent  is  Intended 

construct  new  operational  facilities  in  However,  under  the  law.  the  Department  j^j.  occupancy  by  enlisted  personnel  and 

the  amount  of  $930.1  million  to  support  is  precluded  from  constructing  any  of  ^hgij.  families;   $1,029,000  for  the  con- 

the  active  and  reserve  forces,  and  these  new  facilities  until  they  have  noti-  gtruction  of  638  trailer  spaces  for  mlli- 

Second.  The    authority    for    military  fled  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  j^^^^,^  personnel-  $5  771  000  for  Improve- 

family  housing  in  the  amoimt  of  $660.6  of  the  House  and  Senate  which  permits  mgnts  to  old  but  adeqixate  public  quar- 

mllllon.  the  committees  to  entertain  any  objec-  ^^.  minor  construction  in  the  amount 

Now,  I  would  like  to  briefly  review  the  tlons  to  these  proposed  projects.  ^^  |j  210  000;  planning  moneys  of  $1  mll- 

$930  million  authorization  for  the  active  .  eeseabch  and  development  uon  and  rental  guarantee  payments.  $1,- 

and  reserve  forces  by  relating  it  to  the  ^^  committee  authorized  new  con-  400,000.     The  total  of  these  authorlza- 

nature  of  the  support  wWch  tWs  con-  g^^uction  In  support  of  various  research  tlons.  therefore,  amounts  to  $188,168,000. 

strucUon    is    intended    to   provide    the  ^nd  development  programs  amounting  to  The  amount  authorized  for  the  pur- 

operaUng  forces.  ^^  million.  pose  I  enumerated  was  reduced  $50,395.- 

1.  sraATEoic  ETTALiATOET  FOECEs  Thirty-two  milllon  doUars  of  this  is  000.     This  reduction  resulted  from  the 

In   support   of   our   nuclear   striking  intended  for  support  of  the  NIKE-X  de-  elimination   of:    2,614   units   of   family 

forces  we  have  authorized  $122  million  velopment  on  Kwajalein  Island;  and  $48  housing  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $45,195,- 

in  construction.    Details  of  this  alloca-  million  of  this  amount  will  provide  vari-  000  and  a  $5,200,000  reduction  In  the 

tion  will  be  found  on  page  15  of  the  ous  research  and  development  labora-  amount  requested  by  the  Departments 

report.    This  Includes  facilities  for  both  Tories    and    support    facilities    for    the  for  improvements  to  adequate  quarters, 

missiles  and  our  manned  bomber  force.  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Porce.    Details  of  Subsection  505(b)   of  H.R.  10300  pro- 

Perhaps   the   most   significant   single  ^^  allocation  will  be  found  on  page  17  vides  the  balance  of  the  support  costs  of 

Item  in  this  category  is  the  authoriza-  qj  ^j^g  report.  military  family  housing, 

tion  for  construction  of  facilities  in  sup-  ^  oxkekal  suppoet  These  items  which  were  approved  in 

^Lt^r^T^L^^r^^tS^'.  .  A.  mj.ht  be  anUclpated.  the  largest  their  entlrety^dude  the  roUowi^: 

proximate,,  ,94  inlUlon.  tlS^Vo^Tru'thrpriSl^cT^rr^i  ^::^:^^r^^V^  '1    :^S^:^ 

2.     CONTINENTAL    AIE     AND     MISSILE    DEFENSE  o„nnnrt  fl»/.iHtiM  Lcaslllg ---  14,513,000 

roacES  T^,    iT,     *w;         *                                    i        Capet^  debt  payment 123.105.000 

The  bill  provides  $24  million  for  fa-  Included  In  this  category  are  approxi-     ^      ^g^t  payment.. 38. 458.000 

climes  dlrecuJ^Sjerned  vd^^^^  ^^^^^    ^^^^    milllon    of    new    military     commodity  Credit   debt  pay- 

clUUes  o^^ecuy  concernea jmn  our  con  ^    j^^    facilities.    Details  of  this  alloca-        ment e.ooo.ooo 

tlnentaladr  and  missile  defer^  require-  g^  servicemen's   mortgage  inaur- 

ments.    This  includes  our  Nike- Hercules  """.T"^                             ^^                              ance  premiums          6,050,000 

operational  facilities,  our  flghter-inter-  ^^z^T"          ,   ^                 .         -  .^    *«««  .    ...«»  «.n^  <v»» 

ceptor  base  facilities,  and  our  eariy  warn-  That  concludes  my  review  of  the  $930  The  total  of  these  items  is  $480,804,000. 

ing  f acillUes    This  Is  also  found  on  page  million  provided  for  the  operating  forces.  ^hg    Departments    anticipate    relm- 

15  of  the  report.  Now,  I  would  like  to  briefly  review  the  bursements  into  the  family  housing  ac- 

3   GENEEAL  puEPosE  poECEs  remaining  portion  of  the  authorization  count  of  approximately  $8,367,000. 

„^              ,^^      .         „       .    .  „„„>«„i  bill  which  provides  authority  for  mill-  Consequently,  the  amoiuit  of  new  ap- 

T'f  *'?S?*i.^.nn"nf  npw  i?n.f^^^^^  ^ary  family  housing  In  the  amount  of  propSSo^  authorized  by  the  committee 

mately  $252  million  of  new  cor^ructlon  ^660.6  mUlion.  fJr   the  support  of   famUy   housing   is 

in  support  of  our  general  purpose  forces.  ^  ^    "*~  ooo 

reSS?nem°ir U-oorhouslnrfSim^  As  Members  of  the  House  will  recaU.  Althoilgh  'this  ^^e  <)f^,^^-^ 

for  the  Department  of  the  Army  and  the  last  year  the  military  construction  au-  billion  dollars  m  support  of  mUlt^ 

two  land   acquisitions  previously  men-  thorlzatlon  bill,  for  the  first  time,  in-  Uy  housing  seems  ^^^ ^^^^S^^  J  ^!^!5f ' 

tioned  at  Port  Carson.  Colo.,  and  Port  eluded  within  its  authorization  aU  costs  let  me  pomt  ^f^^'^^l^l^^^^^ 

RUey\  Kans.  related  to  military  family  housing.  would  be  required  as  an  annual  Federal 
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disbursement  whether  or  not  we  had  any 
military  family  housing. 

This  would  occur  since  military  fami- 
lies who  now  occupy  the  more  than  330.- 
000  sets  of  public  quarters  provided 
them,  now  forfeit  their  quarters  allow- 
ance. 

Thus,  if  there  were  no  public  quar- 
ters available,  these  individuals  would  be 
eligible  for  and  receive  a  monetary  al- 
lowance in  lieu  of  Government  quarters. 
This  cost  would  then  be  reflected  in  the 
additional  requirement  by  the  depart- 
ments for  military  pay  and  allowances. 

To  illustrate  this  point  more  graphi- 
cally, since  we  have  in  our  inventory 
more  than  330.000  sets  of  public  quarters, 
the  Department  estimates  that  it  has.  in 
effect,  recovered  $482,747,000  in  for- 
feiture of  quarters  allowance  by  mili- 
tary persormel  during  fiscal  year  1964. 

The  Department  further  estimates 
that  in  fiscal  year  1965.  the  quarters 
allowances  forfeited  by  military  person- 
nel occupying  Grovernment  quarters  will 
amount  to  $502,539,000.  This  figure  is 
substantially  higher  than  the  $472  mil- 
lion requested  by  the  departments  for 
support  of  family  housing  and,  therefore, 
reflects  the  soundness  of  our  approach 
in  providing  appropriated  fund  housing 
for  our  military  personnel. 

CHANGES    IN    COST    LIMITATIONS    ON    rAMILT 
HOUSING 

The  committee  has  eased  some  of  the 
cost  limitations  on  family  housing  to 
accommodate  certain  new  requirements 
of  the  military  departments. 

Specifically,  an  exception  has  been 
added  to  the  $15,400  limitation  for  hous- 
ing for  commissioned  officers  below  the 
rank  of  major  or  warrant  officers  or  their 
equivalent,  permitting  construction  of 
housing  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $17,000 
when  four-bedroom  units  for  officers  be- 
low field  grade  have  been  authorized. 

A  similar  exception  has  been  added  to 
the  $13,200  limitation  for  housing  for 
enlisted  personnel  permitting  the  con- 
struction of  housing  at  costs  not  to  ex- 
ceed $15,000  when  construction  of  four- 
bedroom  units  for  enlisted  men  have 
been  authorized. 

The  committee  also  eased  the  restric- 
tion on  the  cost  of  a  unit  of  family  hous- 
ing built  for  occupancy  by  a  general  offi- 
cer by  increasing  this  limitation  from 
$22,000  to  $26,000. 

All  of  these  changes  have  been  made 
necessary  by  increases  in  the  average 
size  of  the  military  family  and  by  the 
necessity  to  provide  family  quarters  for 
general  officers  appropriate  to  their  rank 

or  grade. 

coMPmmrE   bidding 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  histori- 
caJIy  practically  all  of  this  construction 
is  accomplished  throxigh  competitive 
bidding. 

The  Department  advises  that  in  fiscal 
year  1963.  97  percent  of  this  construc- 
tion was  accomplished  through  com- 
petitive bidding,  and  the  Department 
anticipates  the  same  percentage  during 
fiscal  years  1964  and  1965. 

SUMMAKT 

I  have  attempted  to  provide  a  general 
review  of  the  more  important  features 
of  this  legislation. 


As  I  mentioned  at  the  outset  of  my 
statement,  approval  of  this  legislation 
by  the  Congress  will  authorize  construc- 
tion for  the  military  departments  for 
fiscal  year  1965  in  the  amount  of  $1,590.- 
666.000.  This  figure  is  $248,841,000  less 
than  that  requested  by  the  departments. 
Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  not  true  that  more 
wards  are  built  into  military-  hospitals 
than  in  private  or  civilian  hospitals? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  have  no  comparison 
as  to  that.  I  am  merely  comparing  the 
beds  In  the  military  hospital  as  to  the 
beds  in  hospitals  built  under  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  and  comparing  floor  space 
against  floor  si>ace.  As  I  said.  I  do  not 
have  any  basis  for  comparison  with  ref- 
erence to  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  that  is  where  at 
least  some  of  the  difference  in  cost  would 
come. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  VINSON.  With  pleasure. 
Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman's  annual 
appearance  on  the  military  construction 
bill  would  not  be  complete  unless  I  asked 
him  a  question  or  two  about  how  the 
Truman' airport  at  Qrandview.  Mo.,  is 
getting  along. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  will  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  that  I  sm:i  happy  to 
report  that  it  is  in  a  very,  very  healthy 
condition.  There  is  $380,000  in  this  bill 
for  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  It  is  going  to  be  made 
healthier? 

Mr.  VINSON.  Yes.  sir.  We  are  go- 
ing to  put  a  little  new  life  in  it.  Here  is 
the  history  of  it.  The  Richards-Gebaur 
Air  Force  Base,  formerly  named  Grand- 
view  Air  Force  Base,  is  located  16  miles 
south  of  Kansas  City.  Mo.  The  29th  Air 
Division  headquarters  and  combat  cen- 
ter, a  fighter-interceptor  squadron  and 
combat  squadron,  reserve  troop  carrier 
wing  with  two  squadrons,  are  stationed 
at  this  base.  All  of  these  organizations 
are  scheduled  to  remain  at  this  base  for 
the  foreseeable  future. 

Now  let  me  say  this:  the  Department 
advised  us  that  in  every  base  in  this  bill 
they  propose  to  try  to  maintain  and 
justify  them  for  at  least  a  5-year  period. 
In  these  bases  that  we  closed  up  we  had 
to  spend  $24  million  in  some  17  other 
bases  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  func- 
tions which  were  performed  by  the  bases 
that  we  closed.  However,  we  brought 
about  a  $34  million  annual  saving  by 
doing  so.    This  base  is  public. 

Now  let  me  finish  my  answer  on 
Richards-Gebaur  Air  Force  Base.  There 
are  now  3.800  military  personnel  at  that 
base  The  Government  Investment  is 
$46  million.  There  are  two  items  in  this 
program  for  this  base.  One  project 
would  provide  the  installation  of  heat 
in  two  aircraft  shelters.  The  other  is 
for  the  construction  of  a  warehouse.  I 
am  happy  to  advise  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  the  Air  De- 
fense Command  is  located  in  Colorado 
Springs  and  it  is  going  to  stay  there  and 
this  Richards-Gebaur  Air  Force  Base  is 
a  very  important  part  of  the  overall  com- 
mand. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 
Mr.  VINSON.  With  pleasure. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  verj-  detailed  report 
on  the  Truman  Airport  at  Grandview, 
Mo  .  and  say  to  him  that  I  will  regret — 
I  hope  he  changes  his  mind,  but  I  will 
regret  his  leaving  the  Congress,  because 
this  will  deprive  me  of  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  with  him  about  this  particular 
subject. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  trtist  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  South  Carolina,  who  will 
no  doubt  have  the  privilege  and  respon- 
sibility of  presenting  this  bill  next  year, 
will  have  full  information  not  only  re- 
garding this  base,  but  may  I  assure  the 
Congress  and  the  country  that  we  are 
indeed  fortunate  in  having  a  man  of  such 
outstanding  ability  to  present  this  bill 
or  any  other  bill  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  as  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
RrvERsl. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
say  to  my  friend  from  Georgia  that  the 
Truman  Airport  will  never  be  the  same 
without  the  explanation  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Greorgia. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  shall  bequeath  this 
information  to  him  to  hand  down  year 
by  year. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions. 
A  couple  of  years  ago  the  Defense  Sup- 
ply Agency  was  set  up  to  take  care  of 
certain  Items  of  supply  that  were  used 
In  common  by  the  various  military  serv- 
ices. The  Defense  Electronics  Supply 
Center  was  set  up  in  Dayton.  Ohio,  to 
take  care  of  those  electronics  supply 
matters  for  all  of  the  services;  that  is. 
those  matters  which  were  used  in  com- 
mon by  all  the  services.  Recently  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  apparently  decided 
to  change  that  operation  somewhat  by 
moving  about  200  jobs  to  a  new  supply 
center  west  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
which  would  transfer  about  200  ware- 
housemen's Jobs  from  the  Defense  Elec- 
tronics Supply  Center  out  to  the  new 
western  center;  and  it  wsis  also  decided 
to  set  up  some  sort  of  a  control  center 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  which  would  take 
about  100  jobs  away  from  the  Dayton 
Electronics  Supply  Center.  I  woiild  like 
to  ask  the  chairman  were  these  trans- 
fers adequately  considered  and  fully  jus- 
tified before  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  will  say  that  In  my 
opinion  everything  we  have  done  is  com- 
pletely justified,  and  this  was  specifically 
justified  by  the  facts  that  were  set  out. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Then  I  take  It,  the 
chairman  feels  it  wa«  a  matter  of  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  in  operation  and  based 
entirely  upon  the  best  Interest  of  the 
Nation? 

Mr.  VINSON.  Exactly.  That  Is  to  be 
found  at  page  8575  of  the  hearings  and 
page  41  of  the  committee  report.  We 
are  thoroughly  conversant  with  it ;  it  was 
carefully  gone  into  and  what  we  did 
there,  in  our  judgment,  was  the  proper 
thing  to  do. 
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Mr.  SCHENCK.  I  understand  that 
the  200  warehousemen's  positions  which 
are  to  be  transferred,  the  holders  of  those 
positions  will  be  moved  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government.  No  jobs  will  be  lost, 
but  the  transferred  personnel  will  be 
moved  at  the  expense  of  the  Grovernment 
which  is  very  costly.  Since  these  elec- 
tronic parts  for  the  most  part  are  so 
small  and  frequently  expensive,  it  would 
appear  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
a  duplicate  set  of  supplies  at  each  of 
these  two  centers.  It  seems  to  me  that 
taking  everything  into  consideration  the 
resulting  reduction  in  operational  ex- 
pense will  be  very  little.  Therefore  I 
want  the  assurance  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  that  his  committee  checked 
Into  this  very  carefully  and  is  in  full 
agreement  with  this  approved  move  and 
change  in  operations. 

Mr.  VINSON.  We  have  checked  Into 
it.  The  gentleman  will  find  It  discussed 
on  the  pages  that  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  begin  my  re- 
marks permit  me  to  say  that  I  would  like 
to  add  "Amen"  to  the  many  nice  state- 
ments that  have  already  been  said  about 
our  retiring  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson]. 

I  too  have  the  greatest  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  the  gentleman.  I  trust  at  a 
later  time,  rather  than  using  the  time  to- 
day, we  will  have  an  opportunity  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  pay  ade- 
quate tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  who  has  rendered  many,  many 
years  of  outstanding  service  to  his  coxm- 
try. 

There  Is  little  left  to  be  said  on  this 
military   construction   bill  of   approxi- 
mately $1.6  billion.     Our  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
in  his  usual  excellent  manner  has  de- 
tailed for  you  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
and  impressed  on  you,  I  am  sure,  the 
close  scrutiny  given  by  the  full  commit- 
tee to  each  line  contained  therein.    This 
Is  why  I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  time 
goes  on  this  afternoon  and  the  bill  is 
read  for  amendment  that  there  will  be 
no  amendments  to  this  bill  in  any  man- 
ner, shape  or  form.    I  shall  oppose  any 
such    amendments.      Therefore.    I  will 
confine  my  brief  remarks  to  a  few  gen- 
eralizations   which    I    feel    should    be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
At  the  outset,  let  me  assure  you  that  in 
consideration  of  this  bill,  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  were 
firm  In  their  dedication  to  the  principle 
that  our  national  defense  should  be  sec- 
ond to  none  in  the  world.     Therefore, 
whenever  reductions  were  made,  we  were 
convinced  that  such   reductions  would 
not  Impair  the  operational  effectiveness 
of  the  armed  services  or  would  In  any 
way  Jeopardize  our  national  security. 

Yet,  In  this  election  year  when  the 
administration  by  every  conceivable 
public  relations  device  has  attempted  to 
lead  the  American  public  into  believing 
that  It  was  submitting  to  the  Congress  a 
budget  which  not  only  represented  fru- 
gality but  the  very  minimum  essential 
for  survival,  this  committee  was  able  to 


trim   from   the  request   items   totaling 
$248,841,000  or  approximately  13  percent 
of  the  total  amount.    This  Is  approxi- 
mately  the   same  percentage   that  the 
committee  trimmed   from   the  depart- 
mental request  last  year.    But  In  making 
these  reductions,  the  committee  did  not 
use  arbitrary  percentages  as  a  meat-ax 
approach.     Rather,  the   reductions   In 
amounts  and  deferrals  were  done  on  an 
Individual  project  basis  after  a  thorough 
consideration  of  all  the  factors  involved. 
While  we  were  able  to  make  some  sub- 
stantial cuts,  one  of  those  areas  of  re- 
duction is  more  imaginary  than  real.    I 
refer  to  the  request  of  the  departments 
for  land  acquisition  to  provide  additional 
ranges  for  missile  firings.    The  bill  as 
originally  submitted  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  proposed  the  acquisition  of 
1,460.289  acres  of  land  at  a  total  cost  in 
excess  of   $32   million.     Naturally,   the 
committee  was  disturbed  by  the  unus- 
ually large  amount  of  land  proposed  for 
acquisition.    The  committee  did  approve 
the  fee  acquisition  of  99.000  acres  at  Fort 
Carson,  Colo.,  49,500  acres  at  Fort  Riley, 
Kans.,  and  51,000  acres  for  use  at  the 
Naval    Parachute    Facility,    El    Centro, 
Calif.     But  the  committee  denied  au- 
thority   to    acquire    the    approximately 
1,200,000  acres  for  the  missile  ranges. 
However,  the  result  of  the  committee  ac- 
tion is  not  to  deny  the  use  of  the  land  to 
the  services  but  to  permit  the  continued 
leasing  of  land  which  it  is  forecast  we  will 
need  for  at  least  the  next  5  years.   I  hope 
the  services  will  review  their  requirement 
for  this  land.    If  it  is  determined  that 
such  a  land  requirement  is  firm,  then 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  land  rather  than  to  con- 
tinue to  lease  it  on  a  yearly  basis.     I 
think  this  is  only  a  sound  business  prac- 
tice. 

But  all  in  all,  I  am  proud  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  committee  and 
the  results  it  achieved  in  Its  considera- 
tion of  this  bill.  I  think  we  have  been 
able  to  achieve  a  proper  balance  between 
authorization  of  facilities  for  our  ad- 
vanced weapons  systems  and  the  replace- 
ment of  wornout  and  obsolete  World 
War  n  structures. 

To  keep  up  with  the  rapidly  expanding 
technology  in  the  field  of  weajxjnry,  new 
facilities  or  modernization  of  existing 
facilities  are  required.  The  committee 
thoroughly  reviewed  these  new  require- 
ments and  authorized  approximately 
$400  million  for  this  purpose.  Some  of 
the  more  significant  types  of '  projects 
are: 

First.  Construction  of  50  silos  for  the 
support  of  1  Minuteman  missile  squad- 
ron 

Second.  Modification  of  existing  Ti- 
tan n  facilities  to  Improve  their  reliabil- 
ity and  safety. 

Third.  Training  and  replenishment 
facilities  for  the  Polaris  submarine  and 
missile  support  program. 

Fourth.  SAC  base  improvements  In- 
cluding tactical  aircraft  shelters  in  over- 
sea areas. 

Fifth.  Modernization  of  shore  faclll- 
Ues  for  the  attack  and  ASW  carrier  air 
groups. 

Sixth.  Warning  and  surveillance  sys- 
tems Including  Navy  undersea  surveil- 
lance facilities. 


For  research  and  development  facili- 
ties, the  committee  has  authorized  about 
$90  million  worth  of  construction.  Most 
of  this  money  Is  related  to  advancement 
in  the  missile  field.  For  developmental 
and  test  facilities  for  the  Nike  X,  on 
Kwajalein  Island,  $27  million  has  been 
authorized  while  $48  million  would  con- 
struct laboratories  and  support  facilities 
at  research  and  development  installa- 
tions. The  remainder  is  for  construc- 
tion at  other  missile  research  installa- 
tions. For  our  airlift  and  seallft  forces. 
$14  million  has  been  approved  as  has 
$34  million  for  the  Reserve  Forces. 

The  largest  construction  program  is  in 
the  general  support  area.  This  en- 
hances modernization  and  improvement 
of  utilities,  miscellaneous  operational 
supply,  maintenance,  academic,  techni- 
cal training,  and  administrative  as  well 
as  troop  housing  and  technical  facilities. 
The  program  authorizes  approximately 
$420  million. 

As  a  patrt  of  our  determined  effort  to 
provide  the  very  best  possible  services 
for  our  military  personnel.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  bill  before   us   authorizes   the 
construction  of   11  new  hospitals  con- 
taining a  total  of  2.165  beds.    The  cost 
for  these  is  in  the  area  of  $58  million. 
H.R.  10300  provides  the  number  of  beds 
requested  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
miring  the  hearings,  however,  when  cer- 
tain questions  concerning  the  program- 
ing of  hospitals  and  the  number  of  beds 
were   not    satisfactorily    answered,    the 
chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  a 
Subcommittee  on  Construction  of  Mili- 
tary Hospital  Facilities  to  examine  all 
the  problems  relating  to  hospital  con- 
struction.   One  of  the  matters  which  this 
subcommittee  will  look  Into  Is  whether 
medical  and  hospital  care  is  to  be  fur- 
nished military  retirees  and   their  de- 
pendents as  a  matter  of  right  rather 
than  on  a  space  available  basis,  as  has 
been  done  since  1962. 

I  am  particularly  happy  that  we  con- 
tinued our  efforts  to  provide  better  troop 
housing  and  bachelor  officers  quarters  as 
well  as  religious  and  recreational  facili- 
ties, particularly  whenever  the  installa- 
tions are  at  remote  or  isolated  locations. 
Our  continuing  concern  for  troop 
morale  is  also  shown  by  authorization  of 
9,886  housing  units.  This  Is  In  line  with 
our  action  last  year  when  we  authorized 
10.000  units  even  though  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  funded  only  7.500  units 
and.  in  my  opinion,  nothing  we  could  do 
could  help  to  improve  morale  any  more 
for  the  serviceman  and  his  dependents 
than  for  us  to  provide  adequate  living 
quarters. 

As  you  can  see.  in  our  consideration  of 
this  bill,  we  tried  to  consider  the  human 
and  morale  factors  as  well  as  providing 
the  essential  facilities  to  operate  our 
military  hardware.  I  believe  we  suc- 
ceeded. I  urge  each  of  you  to  Join  with 
me  in  supporting  H.R.  10300. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  now  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates]. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois say  a  moment  ago  that  at  a  later 
date  we  will  take  time  out  to  pay  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  ViHSOHl.     I  knew  the  name  and 
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the  fame  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
long  before  I  knew  the  man  himself. 

When  I  was  an  enlisted  man  and  later 
an  officer  in  the  Navy  I  served  under  dis- 
tinguished admirals,  including  Halsey. 
King.  Nimitz.  Stark,  and  others.  They 
all  had  a  fancy  title  like  Cinclant  and 
Cincpac.  But  in  the  final  analysis  there 
was  only  one  admiral,  that  was  the 
admiral  from  Milledgeville.  Ga. 

So  I  will  be  glad  when  that  day  comes 
when  we  can  take  a  little  time  out  and 
pay  a  tribute  to  this  great  man  who  has 
served  in  the  Congress  for  a  long  time. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  served  in  the 
Congress  for  3  years  longer  than  I  have 
even  lived.  So,  certainly,  if  any  man 
has  ever  deserved  a  tribute  in  this  House 
for  what  he  has  done  for  the  security  of 
this  Nation,  it  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  for  whom 
I  have  great  respect  and  affection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thus  far  this  bill  has 
been  adequately  explained,  both  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  I  will  touch  upon 
one  phase  of  it  only. 

This  year,  research,  development  test- 
ing, and  engineering  for  our  Federal 
Government  projects  will  approximate 
$15  billion.  This  represents  about  17 
percent  of  our  entire  Federal  budget  and 
a  much  larger  percent  of  those  funds 
over  which  we  actually  have  control. 

In  the  various  military  services  in 
flscal  year  1965.  we  will  spend  approxi- 
mately $7.6  billion  on  research,  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  engineering.  In  the 
bill  before  you  today  about  $90  million 
is  set  aside  for  research  and  develop- 
ment facilities. 

EKiring  the  year  just  passed,  our  Na- 
tion continued  to  register  successes  In  its 
space  and  ballistic  missile  programs. 
Our  citizens  can  be  justly  proud  of  these 
successes  which  not  only  provide  a  major 
contribution  to  our  national  security  but 
which  continue  to  widen  the  scientific 
and  technological  lead  of  the  free  world. 
Many  of  these  accomplishments  have 
gone  unnoticed.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion they  have  been  done  under  the  pres- 
sure of  extreme  urgency. 

However,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  pro- 
vide a  detailed  discussion  of  our  scientific 
advances  but  to  advise  of  the  need  to 
continue  this  progress.  Continued  pres- 
sures by  the  Communist  camp  to  wrest 
the  scientific  and  technological  lead  from 
us  prevMits  resting  on  our  laurels.  There 
can  be  no  blind  spots  in  the  pursuit  of 
those  goals  which  are  vital  to  our  secur- 
ity. All  critical  areas  must  be  explored. 
Time  is  always  of  essence  and  It  could 
be  so  vital  that  our  very  freedom  could 
be  threatened  if  a  significant  field  is 
neglected.  What  would  our  position  be 
today  if  the  Communists  were  to  achieve 
the  military  position  we  attained  when 
we  developed  the  atomic  bomb?  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  continues  to  make 
major  contributicms  to  technological 
progress,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
missiles  and  space. 

The  magnitude  of  this  contribution 
and  our  flexibility  to  exploit  technologi- 
cal advances  and  military  technology  are 
dependent,  to  a  great  degree,  upon  the 
availability  and  adequacy  of  a  modem, 
high  quality  research  and  development 
physical  plant. 


The  investment  In  research  and  devel- 
opment facilities  in  past  years  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  preeminent  posi- 
tion we  enjoy  today.  However.  If 
we  are  to  maintain  this  position,  we 
must  maintain  a  dynamic,  forward  look- 
ing program  of  research  and  develop- 
ment. While  success  in  this  program 
depends  largely  upon  highly  skilled  sci- 
entists and  technicians  the  provision  of 
carefully  selected  new  R.  &  D.  facilities 
as  well  as  modernization  of  the  existing 
physical  plant  plays  a  no  less  important 
role. 

With  this  in  mind,  we  have  provided 
funds  in  this  bill  for  facilities  at  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio,  which 
will  permit  the  expansion  of  critical  re- 
search efforts  in  the  areas  of  electromag- 
netic warfare  and  development  of  high 
resolution  optics. 

Funds  are  also  provided  for  facilities 
at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base.  Calif.,  which 
will  permit  evaluation  of  new  high  spe- 
cific Impulse  rocket  fuels  under  simu- 
lated high  altitude  conditions.  These 
evaluations  are  necessary  to  insure  con- 
tinued improvement  In  range  and  per- 
formance of  our  ballistic  missiles  and 
space  boosters. 

Also  included  are  provisions  for  a 
modem  laboratory  at  Patrick  Air  Force 
Base.  Fla..  which  will  provide  for  the 
periodic  repair,  modification,  and  cali- 
bration of  the  highly  refined  communi- 
cations, optical  and  telemetry  equipment 
used  in  the  Atlantic  Missile  Range  in- 
strumentation data  systems. 

These  systems  provide  the  documenta- 
tion associated  with  all  launches  from 
and  space  flights  over  the  Atlantic 
missile  range. 

Finally,  for  the  Air  Force,  this  bill 
provides  funds  for  laboratory  facilities 
at  Arnold  Engineering  Development 
Center,  Term.,  and  Brooks  Air  Force 
Base.  Tex.  These  facilities  are  essential 
to  the  continued  success  of  the  Air  Force 
program  in  research  and  development. 

In  addition,  $32  million  will  be  spent 
for  development  and  test  facilities  of  the 
Nike  X  program  at  Kwajalein  Island. 
At  White  Sands  and  the  Pacific  missile 
range  another  $5  million  will  be  allo- 
cated for  our  missile  range  improve- 
ments. In  the  Bahamas,  in  the  vital 
field  of  underwater  tests  and  evaluations 
another  $5  million  In  facilities  will  be 
required. 

Gentlemen.  I  am  sure  that  each  and 
everyone  of  you  are  aware  of  the  part 
a  djmamic  and  visionary  research  and 
development  program  plays  In  maintain- 
ing our  national  security.    There  is  over- 
whelming evidence  that  the  Soviets  are 
aware  of  this  also.    Much  of  their  na- 
tional resources  support  the  Communist 
effort  to  win  the  technological  race.    We 
are  confident  that  the  United  States  en- 
joys a  comfortable   lead   In   this   race. 
However,  if  we  are  to  keep  this  lead,  we 
must  provide  the  tools  which  are  needed 
by  our  scientists  and  research  special- 
ists.   I  am  confident  that  this  bill  does 
just  that.    It  provides  the  Air  Force  with 
physical  R.  It  D.   plant  Improvements 
which   are  vital   and   urgently   needed 
today. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Divine  J. 


Mr.  DEVINE.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  ask  any  member  of  the  committee, 
preferably   the   chairman,   if   I  may.   a 
question  merely  for  the  sake  of  iriforma- 
tion.    I  notice  in  the  committee  report 
there  is  now  provision  here  for  approxi- 
mately $4.5  million  for  the  Boiling  Air 
Force  Base  here  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.   Last  year  I  think  $4  million 
was  allocated  for  that  purpose.     We  all 
know  this  particular  Air  Force  base  in 
the  District  was  pretty  well  phased  out 
so   far   as   airplanes   are   concerned.     I 
think  the  only  thing  left  there  is  hell- 
copters.    It  may  be  this  is  being  con- 
verted into  a  residential  base  for  enlisted 
personnel   and   perhaps   for   officers.     I 
should  like  to  know  why  this  base  is  on 
its  way  to  being  phased  out  as  an  active 
Air  Force  base,  if  anyone  can  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.   VINSON.    My   understanding   is 
that  it  is  to  be  used  for  housing. 

Mr.  DEVINE.     Is  it  to  be  used  as  a 
housing  facility  for  the  Air  Force? 

Mr.  VINSON.     There  will  be  housing 
facilities  for  all  three  services. 

Mr.  DEVINE.     But  it  is  no  longer  to  be 
considered  an  airplane  base? 
Mr.  VINSON.     No. 

Mr.  DEVINE      I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ARENDS.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  GuBSBR). 

Mr.  GUBSER.     Mr.  Chairman,  under 
present    law,    the    Dependents    Medical 
Care  Act,  those  who  are  on  the  retired 
list  of  the  three  services  are  entitled  to 
receive  medical  care  on  a  "space  avail- 
able" basis      They  have  received  such 
care  from  the  beginning  of  the  military 
retirement  system.     They  are  receiving 
it  today.     But  this  bUl  wiU  effectively 
prevent  them  from  receiving  such  care  In 
the  future  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the    hospitals    authorized    in    this   bill. 
many  of  them  to  replace  existing  hos- 
pitals, do  not  provide  beds  for  retirees. 
At  the  present  time,  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  a  task  force  assigned  to 
study  this  problem  which  will  make  a 
long-range    policy   recommendation   by 
this  July. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia.  Chair- 
man VmsoN.  has  appointed  a  special  sub- 
committee, headed  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr,  Rivers],  to 
rectnnmend  policy. 

It  Is  my  contention  that  limiting  con- 
struction of  these  hospitals  to  beds  for 
active  duty  personnel,  with  no  provision 
for  retirees,  makes  the  work  of  these  two 
committees  a  mockery  and  a  sham  since 
their  field  of  decision  is  so  limited  as  to 
become  meaningless. 

I  requested  the  chairman  to  insert 
language  In  the  report  which  would  In- 
sure the  fact  that  the  hospital  construc- 
tion program  in  this  bill  would  not  serve 
to  prejudice  or  restrict  the  Rivers  sub- 
committee in  its  dellberaUons.  The 
chairman  obUged  me  by  placing  such 
language  near  the  bottom  on  page  8  of 
the  report.  Unfortunately,  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  might  be  Interpreted  as  a 
complete  negation  of  the  purpose  of  the 
above-mentioned  language.  In  this 
paragraph,  the  report  says: 

It  U  to  be  noted  that  the  programing  of 
hospital  bed!  for  new  boapitai  construction 
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Is  no  different  In  this  bill  than  It  has  been 
In  previous  years.  The  Department.  In  at- 
tempting to  establUh  the  bed  capacity  re- 
quired for  an  Individual  hospital,  does  not 
now.  nor  has  it  in  the  past,  included  any 
factor  relating  to  the  requirements  for 
retirees  and  their  dependents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  not  a  true  state- 
ment. If  the  report  had  said  "since 
1961"  instead  of  including  all  of  the  past, 
It  might  have  been  accurate,  but  as  It 
stands,  It  is  false. 

As  my  authority  for  this  statement,  I 
quote  in  part  from  Report  No.  1156; 
military  construction  bill,  1962.  dated 
September  8,  1961  and  more  specifically, 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  for  the  conference  re- 
port to  accompany  HH.  8302: 

The  conferees  are  disturbed  with  reference 
to  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  programing  beds  In  new  construction 
specifically  for  retired  personnel. 

So.  until  1961.  hospitals  were  planned 
and  constructed  to  take  care  of  retirees. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  four  of  the  r^lace- 
ment  hospitals  in  this  bill,  the  operating 
bed  capacity  will  be  reduced.  At  Letter- 
man  Hospital  in  San  Francisco,  there 
will  be  a  reduction  from  850  to  550  op- 
erating beds.  At  JacksonvUle.  Fla..  Naval 
Hospital,  there  will  be  a  reduction  from 
425  to  400  operating  beds.  At  Oakland 
Naval  Hospital,  there  will  be  a  reduction 
from  825  to  650  beds,  and  at  Shaw,  S.C. 
Air  Force  Hospital,  there  will  be  a  re- 
duction from  90  to  70  operating  beds. 

In  9  of  the  11  replacement  hospitals, 
there  will  be  a  drastic  reduction  from 
the  constructed  bed  capacity.  By  con- 
structed bed  capacity  we  mean  the  num- 
ber of  beds  which  can  be  accommodated 
with  existing  utilities,  operating  rowns. 
and  ancillary  facilities.  The  reductions 
at  Huachuca.  Ariz.,  are  880  beds;  at  Let- 
terman  they  are  389;  111  at  Jacksonville; 
1.184  at  Oakland;  167  at  Patuxent;  56 
at  Moody.  Ga.;  55  at  Shaw.  S.C;  65  at 
Tyndall.  Fla.;  30  at  Robins  Air  Force 
Base,  Ga.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  re- 
duction of  2.937  beds  from  the  con- 
structed bed  capacity  of  9  existing  mili- 
tary hospitals. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  these  hospitals 
were  built  to  siccommodate  wartime 
needs.  But  Is  It  wise  to  drastically  cur- 
tall  hospital  facilities  at  a  time  when 
civilian  hospitals  are  overflowing  and 
the  danger  of  sudden  war  with  millions 
of  casualties  Is  still  with  us? 

For  a  moment,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
discuss  the  question  of  just  exactly  what 
the  present  law  Is  with  respect  to  medi- 
cal care  for  retirees.  As  previously 
stated,  the  1956  law  states  that  care  may 
be  provided  to  retirees  on  a  "space  avail- 
able" basis.  Until  1956,  there  was  no 
question  of  the  right  of  retirees  to  re- 
ceive medical  care.  It  was  a  right  which 
dated  back  to  1798.  Admittedly,  the 
1956  law  changed  this.  But  In  practice. 
It  has  been  an  unquestioned  privilege 
since  1956  and.  In  practice,  there  has 
been  no  change  from  the  system  which 
prevailed  prior  to  1956.  Between  1956 
and  1961.  hospitals  were  programed  to 
include  beds  for  retirees  and  It  was  not 
until  the  conferees  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  rendered  their  report,  part  of 
which  I  have  previously  read,  that  the 
Defense  Department  embarked  upon  a 


new  policy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  simple  statement  of  a  few 
conferees  should  have  the  force  and  ef- 
fect of  changing  basic  law  and  breaking 
faith  with  retired  personnel. 

During  the  Senate  hearings  on  the 
Dependent  Medical  Care  Act  In  1956,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Man- 
power, Persoimel.  and  Reserves,  the  Hon- 
orable Carter  L.  Burgess,  said: 

This  bin  Is  designed  to  take  care  of  active 
duty  Regulars  and  active  duty  reservists  who 
rim  a  complete  career  In  the  military  service, 
both  with  respect  to  themselves  and  their 
dependents. 


Mr.  Chairman,  a  complete  career  In  the 
military  service  is  the  achievement  of 
every  retiree.  He  Is  still  a  member  of 
the  uniformed  services  but  has  been 
transferred  to  the  retired  list. 

At  page  34  of  the  same  hearings.  Com- 
mander Slatinshek.  who  sits  in  this  room 
today  as  an  advisor  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  presented  a  chart  to  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  which 
clearly  showed  the  eligibility  for  medical 
care  of  dependents  of  personnel  retired 
for  length  of  service.  Obviously,  this 
Included  the  retiree  since  his  dependents' 
eligibility  could  only  stem  from  him. 

On  page  9  of  this  same  hearing,  Dr. 
Cushlng.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Health  and  Medical  Care. 
pointedly  referred  to  the  possibility  that 
if  beds  currently  used  for  dependents — 
and  I  would  presume  retirees — were 
needed  In  time  of  war,  dependent  care 
could  be  curtsdled.  I  Interpret  this  to 
mean  that  the  Intent  of  those  concerned 
with  passage  of  the  Deoendent  Medical 
Care  Act  was  to  establish  the  highest 
priority  for  active  duty  personnel  rather 
thtm  to  curtail  the  number  of  beds  neces- 
sary m  the  event  of  war. 

There  Is  confusion  regarding  the  in- 
tent of  the  law  and  there  will  be  varying 
Interpretations.  But.  Mr.  Chairman. 
with  all  due  respect  to  a  handful  of  con- 
ferees on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Is  It  right  that  their  Interpretation  of  the 
1956  basic  law  should  be  adopted  in  1961 
SIS  proper  when,  for  5  years,  it  had  been 
Interpreted  otherwise?  I  do  not 
think  so. 

The  confusion  should  be  cleared  up  by 
forthright  congressional  action.  Our 
policy  should  not  be  determined  by  the 
simple  device  of  just  not  providing  beds 
for  them.  __ 

In  a  moment,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
our  moral  obligation  to  retirees,  but  first 
I  would  like  to  point  out  another  possible 
legal  obligation.  For  approximately  132 
years  there  was  a  Navy  trust  fund  known 
as  the  Navay  Hospital  Fund.  It  origi- 
nated In  the  act  of  Febrixary  26.  1811. 
From  time  to  time.  Congress  appropri- 
ated money  to  this  fund  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  was  authorized  by  the 
act  of  March  2,  1799,  to  deduct  20  cents 
a  month  from  the  pay  of  Navy  person- 
nel, both  enlisted  and  officers,  and  from 
retired  personnel.  This  payment  con- 
tinued until  1943  when  Congress  abol- 
ished all  naval  trust  funds  by  enacting 
Public  Law  73  of  the  78th  Congress. 
Until  this  time,  expenditures  were  made 
from  this  fimd  for  the  purchase  of  hos- 
pital sites  and  the  erection  of  hospital 
buildings.    And.  I  repeat.  Mr.  Chairman, 


naval  personnel  contributed  to  tWs  fund 
even  after  they  were  retired.  As  a  result 
there  Is  a  widespread  feeling  amongst 
these  retirees  and  others  that  their  con- 
tributions entitle  them  to  care  in  naval 
hospitals. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  bill  to 
abolish  the  naval  trust  fund,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson]  re- 
peatedly questioned  whether  the  pro- 
posed action  would  not  cause  a  reduction 
In  hospital  care. 

I  am  just  worried — 

He  said — 
about   whether    the    hospital    maintenance 
win  be  as  well  taken  care  of  by  direct  ap- 
propriations at  It  was  by  the  hospital  fund. 

In  response  to  a  question  by  Repre- 
sentative Izac,  of  California,  as  to 
whether  a  retired  enlisted  man  could  be 
taken  care  of  In  a  naval  hospital,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson], 
said,  and  I  quote: 

He  has  acquired  his  right  by  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Oakland  Naval 
Hospital  was  partially  built  with  funds 
collected  In  such  a  maimer.  Is  It  fair, 
is  It  legal,  It  is  honest  to  tear  those  beds 
down,  not  replace  them,  and  deny  the 
World  War  n  personnel  who  contributed 
to  the  construction  of  that  hospital  and 
who  are  now  retired,  from  gaining  the 
benefit  he  bought  and  paid  for?  Mr. 
Chairman.  Is  this  honest? 

In  1943.  Rear  Admiral  Sheldon  said: 
We  had  thought  at  first  that  we  would 
ask  to  have  It  [the  hospital  fund]  done  away 
with  for  the  diu^tlon  of  the  war  [and  re- 
stored afterward]  and  then  the  Surgeon 
General  decided  we  could  trust  the  Congress 
to  give  VIS  the  money  to  run  the  medical 
department  of  the  Navy. 

Today  in  this  bill,  by  eliminating  beds 
available  today  for  retired  naval  per- 
sormel  at  Oakland  Naval  Hospital,  we 
clearly  show  that  the  Navy's  confidence 
in  the.  Congress  20  years  ago  was  mis- 
placed. 

In  30  years  of  service  from  1913  to 
1943  a  Navy  man  whether  on  active  duty 
or  retired  contributed  $72  toward  a 
hospital  fund.  In  my  own  community 
we  have  just  finished  a  new  modem  hos- 
pital at  a  per  capita  cost  of  $46.  Of  this 
amount  $13  was  Hill-Burton  money  and 
only  $33  was  provided  locally. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  though  the  legal 
obligation  is  not  clear,  no  one  can  say 
that  the  moral  obligation  to  care  for  re- 
tirees Is  anything  but  as  clear  as  a  bell. 

Everyone  of  you  has  heard  of  recruit- 
ing talks  offering  retirement  benefits. 
Including  medical  care,  as  an  Induce- 
ment to  join  and  sUy  In  the  service. 

In  every  pay  bill  that  I  have  heard  de- 
bated on  this  floor,  retired  military  care 
has  been  cited  as  a  fringe  benefit  which 
induces  men  to  make  the  service  a  career. 
As  a  member  of  Subcommittee  No.  1  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  am  fa- 
mlUar  with  the  fact  that  even  with  re- 
cent increases,  military  people  are  not 
paid  comparably  with  clviUans.  Their 
pay  is  lower;  their  inconvenience  Is 
greater.  They  spend  long  times  sepa- 
rated from  families.  They  are  frequent- 
ly asked  to  sever  their  roots  In  a  com- 
munity and  move  to  distant  i>arts  of  the 
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world.  Each  time  they  move  the  cur- 
tains do  not  flt^-neither  do  the  rugs.  It 
is  the  rare  situation  indeed  when  the 
serviceman  is  not  out  of  0ocket  $1,000 
for  each  move.  Yet.  all  of  these  incon- 
veniences have  been  tolerated  because 
of  patriotic  devotion  to  duty  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  because  of  fringe  benefits. 
We  have  advertised  these  benefits. 
Without  a  doubt,  the  prospect  of  medical 
care  for  himself  and  his  dependents 
after  retirement  has  been,  in  many  cases, 
the  one  thing  which  has  kept  a  middle- 
aged  serviceman  in  the  service  during 
the  time  when  he  could  make  his  great- 
est contribution.  I  don't  see  how  any- 
one can  question  that  the  moral  obliga- 
tion to  provide  retired  medical  care  is 
implicit  and  clear  cut.  Yet.  this  bill 
starts  us  down  the  road  of  complete  re- 
pudiation of  that  moral  obligation. 

One  by  one  we  have  either  eliminated 
or  adulterated  so-called  military  fringe 
benefits.  Commissary  privileges  provide 
a  negligible  advantage  over  shopping  at 
the  comer  supermarket.  Traditional 
benefits  which  have  always  gone  to  the 
recipients  of  retired  pay  have  been  whit- 
tled away,  and  now  we  are  about  to  re- 
move the  most  meaningful  fringe  ben- 
efit of  them  all.  As  sUted  on  page  52  of 
our  additional  views,  what  inducement 
will  there  be  for  a  man  to  accept  lower 
pay.  Inconvenience,  and  danger  when  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  breaks  its 
solemn  promises  one  by  one?  The  re- 
striction of  hospital  facilities  is  a  retrac- 
tion from  our  moral  obligation  and  a  dev- 
astating breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
this  Government. 

One  last  point  that  we  should  con- 
sider is  the  effect  upon  civilian  hospitals 
of  unceremoniously  dumping  the  addi- 
tional patient  load  represented  by  mil- 
itary retirees  on  them.  As  reported  in 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  for  March 
9  of  this  year.  San  Francisco  hospitals 
are  running  close  to  their  full  bed  capac- 
ity and  prospective  patients  have,  in 
many  cases,  had  to  call  as  many  as  eight 
hospitals  before  they  were  admitted. 
The  Examiner  reported: 

Some  hospitals  have  had  to  refuse  doctors* 
requests  to  admit  patients  almoet  every  day 
this  year,  but  the  situation  Is  not  unusual 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  will  be  the  situa- 
tion in  San  Francisco  when  the  266  beds 
currently  devoted  in  military  hospitals 
to  retirees  are  eliminated? 

Where  will  these  people  receive  care — 
in  some  downtown  hotel?  on  a  sidewalk? 
at  home? 

Just  last  year,  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee for  Military  Construction 
pointed  out  that  the  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  use  civilian  hospitals 
for  medical  care  of  dependents  is.  to 
quote  the  committee  "suspect  in  Its  ap- 
plication." In  its  report,  the  commit- 
tee said: 

An  excellent  example  is  the  request  for 
hospital  facilities  in  the  fiscal  year  1964 
program  to  replace  existing  facilities  at 
Robins  Air  Porce  Base.  Ga.  Present  facilities 
provide  Inpatient  care  for  dependents.  The 
new  facility  would  not.  This  care  Is  to  be 
provided  In  civilian  medical  facilities  under 
the  provisions  of  the  medicare  program. 

The  report  continues: 
There    are    two   civilian   hospitals   within 
reasonable  driving  time  of  this  base.     It  Is 


generally  considered  that  a  hospital  with 
an  occupancy  rate  of  85  percent  Is  In  a  full 
If  not  crowded  condition.  One  of  these  hos- 
pitals has  an  occupancy  rate  of  85  percent, 
the  other  slightly  in  excess  of  85  percent. 
Population  trends  In  the  area  served  by  these 
hospitals  show  that  the  high  occupancy  rates 
win  not  only  continue,  but  probably  Increase 
In  the  future. 

And  then  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee concluded  with  this  statement: 

In  other  words.  Instead  of  providing  ade- 
quate medical  care  for  dependents,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  purposes  to  dump  them 
on  a  civilian  community  with  barely  adequate 
facilities  to  meet  Its  own  requirements 

Here  is  another  example  all  the  way 
across  the  country  of  where  civilian  hos- 
pital facilities  will  be  overtaxed  when  the 
military' renounces  its  moral  obligation 
to  provide  medical  care  for  retirees  and 
their  dependents.  The  answer  will  be 
clear — more  civilian  hospitals  will  be  re- 
quired with  more  Hill-Burton  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Government.  Do 
not  delude  yourselves  into  believing  that 
this  is  an  economy  move  in  the  taxpay- 
er's Interest.  The  truth  is  that  hospitals 
are  no  cheaper  for  the  taxpayer  when 
they  are  civilian  controlled  than  when 
they  are  controlled  by  the  military,  and 
the  impact  on  the  taxpayer  is  no  differ- 
ent. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  shown  where 
there  is  honest  legal  doubt  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  justified  in  using 
a  single  conference  report  as  the  final 
interpretation  of  the  law  and  as  justifi- 
cation for  renouncing  what  was  a  tradi- 
tional right  until  1956  and  has  been  an 
unquestioned  privilege  since  then.  The 
least  we  can  do  is  to  maintain  present 
facilities  for  the  care  of  the  retired  until 
Congress  can  forthrightly  clear  up  the 
confusion  about  what  our  policy  actually 
is. 

Second.  I  believe  I  have  shown  that 
this  bill  renounces  a  firm  moral  obliga- 
tion and  will  do  great  harm  to  the  active 
duty  forces;  and  lastly.  I  feel  that  this 
bill  will  place  an  undue  burden  upon  a 
civilian  hospital  system  which  is  already 
overcrowded.  I  hope  that  before  this 
Congress  adjourns  It  wiU  face  up  to  Its 
responsibility  and  set  a  firm  and  clear- 
cut  policy  for  the  medical  care  of  retirees. 
If  we  are  to  be  honest  with  ourselves  and 
to  those  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
serving  this  country,  we  can  do  no  less. 
Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  merely  wish  to  say  I 
have  joined  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Gubser],  in  the  ad- 
ditional views  expressed  in  the  report. 
I  concur  in  the  things  he  has  said.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  owe  something  to  our  re- 
tirees who  have  given  lifetimes  of  service 
in  the  military  forces  of  our  country.  I 
hope  the  policy  will  be  to  cover  this  when 
the  committee  brings  in  a  report,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  done  in  time  so  that  these 
hospitals  can  be  properly  organized  and 
taken  care  of. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  add.  it  has  been  pointed  out  In  the 
debate  today  that  it  costs  $3,000  more 
per  bed  to  construct  Hill-Burton  hos- 
pitals than  military  hospitals.    Now  we 


are  going  to  dump  the  entire  medical 
care  load  of  retirees  on  civilian  hospitals, 
and  we  shall  have  to  build  new  beds  to 
accommodate  the  patients,  at  an  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  $3,000 
each. 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Bray). 

Mr  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with 
great  reluctance  but  with  firm  convic- 
tion that  I  must  express  my  opposition 
to  that  part  of  the  military  construction 
bill  which  provides  the  authorization  for 
funds  for  certain  operational  facilities  at 
Roosevelt  Roads  in  Puerto  Rico. 

For  fiscal  year  1963  the  request  for  the 
Roosevelt  Roads  naval  installation  was 
for  $23  million.  Several  of  us  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  strongly  op- 
posed this  authorization,  for  reasons 
which  I  will  discuss  later.  We  did  suc- 
ceed In  blocking  the  authorization  last 
year.  This  year  the  amount  requested 
for  Roosevelt  Roads  is  $19  million  to 
make  this  request  more  palatable  to  the 
Congress.  This  cut  In  the  requested  au- 
thorization of  $4  million  is  really  Imma- 
terial, for  once  we  have  launched  this 
project  the  total  requested  authorizatioris 
will  soon  amount  to  between  $100  and 
$200  million. 

The  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  to  build  up  the  complex  at 
Roosevelt  Roads  In  Puerto  Rico  coincides 
too  clearly  with  the  Increasing  rumors 
and  subtle  suggestions  that  emanate 
from  other  parts  of  our  Government  with 
respect  to  the  lessened  military  value  of 
Guantanamo  Bay  in  Cuba. 

The  tune  that  is  being  played  Is  an  old 
one.  only  the  lyrics  are  different.  If  we 
can  convince  enough  people  that  Guan- 
tanamo Bay  after  all  Is  really  not  an  im- 
portant naval  base  and  at  the  same  time 
build  up  Roosevelt  Roads  in  Puerto  Rico 
so  that  we  maintain  a  base  in  that  area 
which  will  provide  protection  for  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  approaches  to 
Central  and  South  America,  then  at  a 
later  date  we  can  withdraw  gracefully 
from  Guantanamo  Bay  on  the  grounds 
that  it  is  no  longer  a  necessary  part  of 
our  defense  structure. 

It  is  rare  that  one  gets  an  advance 
glimpse  of  planned  surrender — especially 
when  the  surrender  is  planned  years  in 
advance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  accidental  that 
our  American  rights  are  being  eroded 
throughout  the  world.  There  are  those 
in  our  State  Department  who  believe, 
perhaps  sincerely,  that  if  we  will  con- 
tinue to  yield  to  Communist  aggression, 
the  Communists,  whether  they  be  fol- 
lowers of  Khrushchev.  Castro,  or  Mao 
Tse-tung.  will  become  "nice  guys"  and 
will  lose  their  greed  for  acquiring  the 
property,  wealth,  and  peoples  of  other 
nations.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  only 
policy  we  can  adopt  to  stop  this  constant 
erosion  of  American  prestige  Is  to  firmly 
resist  each  aggression  against  posses- 
sions and  rights  of  the  citizens  and  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  This  re- 
sistance against  Communist  aggression 
must  include  the  protection  and  reten- 
tion of  GuantanEuno  regardless  of  the 
views  and  planning  of  certain  elements 
in  our  State  Department.     Surrender, 
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regardless  of  how  subtle  our  surrender 
may  be,  will  never  restore  the  declining 
prestige  of  the  United  States. 

I  say  to  this  House,  here  and  now,  that 
there  is,  in  the  minds  of  some,  a  firm 
conviction  that  we  eventually  must  with- 
draw from  Guantanamo  Bay.  With  even 
greater  conviction.  I  say  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  not  stand  idly  by  and 
permit  this  base  to  be  turned  over  to 
Pidel  Castro  or  his  successors. 

Those  who  wish  to  placate  the  Com- 
munists in  this  hemisphere  realize  very 
well  that  any  Government  oflQclal  who 
today  openly  advocated  the  abandon- 
ment of  Guantanamo  Bay  would  have  a 
short  tenure  of  oflBce. 

So  the  technique  is  simple:  Downgrade 
the  importance  of  Guantanamo  and  at 
the  same  time  permit  the  Navy  to  build 
up  Roosevelt  Roads  so  that  we  will  not 
have  a  gap  In  our  defenses  but  at  the 
same  time  we  will  have  removed  an  area 
of  contention  In  the  Caribbean. 

I  measure  my  words  very  carefully 
when  I  say  to  this  House  that  in  my 
opinion  the  day  will  come,  in  the  not  too 
distant  future,  when  persons  in  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  In  our  Govern- 
ment win  recommend  the  closing  of  our 
naval  base  at  Guantanamo  Bay  and  will 
Justify  their  position  on  the  grounds 
that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  main- 
tain two  great  Navy  installations  within 
a  reasonably  short  distance  of  each 
other. 

I  am  told  that  the  base  at  Guanta- 
namo Bay  Is  necessary  for  a  certain  type 
of  training  and  that  our  base  at  Roose- 
velt Roads  Is  necessary  for  a  different 
type  of  training.  But  the  tune  again  will 
be  the  same  only  the  lyrics  will  be  dif- 
ferent when,  at  a  later  date,  a  cost  ef- 
ficiency expert  might  say,  "There  Is  no 
need  to  maintain  both  bases  since  either 
can  accommodate  the  training  require- 
ments of  the  other."  And  under  those 
circumstances  It  would  be  better  to  have 
a  naval  base  In  an  area  that  Is  friendly 
to  the  United  States. 

This  Is  what  Is  coming  as  sure  as  I  am 
standing  before  you  In  the  well  of  the 
House  today. 

Let  me  make  it  crystal  clear  that  the 
Navy  denies  suiy  Intention  whatsoever  of 
recommending  the  abandonment  of 
Guantanamo  Bay.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Navy  has  repeatedly  assured  me  that 
Guantanamo  Bay  is  a  very  vital  part  of 
our  defense  structure  In  that  area,  and 
In  addition  is  ideally  located  for  certain 
types  of  fieet  training.  I  believe  the 
Navy,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  are  very 
sincere  when  they  tell  us  that  Guanta- 
namo Bay  must  be  retained  and  utilized 
to  its  fullest  and  that  Roosevelt  Roads 
In  Puerto  Rico  Is  also  a  vital  part  of  our 
naval  training  area  and  Is  an  Indispen- 
sable complex  for  Navy-Marine  Corps 
amphibious  operations. 

But  you  and  I  know  that  the  Navy 
Department  will  have  very  little  to  say 
when  It  comes  to  the  question  of  wheth- 
er or  not  we  should  abandon  Guanta- 
namo Bay  In  order  to  appease  Mr.  Castro 
or  his  successors.  The  cost  efficiency 
experts  will  slowly  condition  the  Con- 
gress to  the  concept  that  Roosevelt 
Roads  can  do  everything  that  Guanta- 
namo Bay  does  today,  and  even  better. 


and  that  sound  economy  supports  the 
abandonment  of  Guantanamo  Bay. 

The  Navy  will  be  a  weak  voice  In  the 
wilderness  when  the  "powers  that  be" 
finally  decide  that  the  Importance  of 
Guantanamo  Bay  has  been  downgraded 
In  the  eyes  of  the  American  public  to 
the  point  where  It  can  be  turned  over  to 
Cuba  and  the  cost  efficiency  experts  will 
support  the  contention  that  soimd  econ- 
omy justifies  this  action. 

Base  closings  are  not  new  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House.  But  American  pres- 
tige. In  fact  the  dignity  of  every  Amer- 
ican, Is  involved  directly  or  indirectly 
in  what  I  consider  to  be  the  vUtlmate 
decision  with  respect  to  Guantanamo 
Bay. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  deny 
the  Navy  the  statutory  right  to  build  up 
Roosevelt  Roads  even  though  it  can  be 
justified  If  It  means  that  we  are  even- 
tually going  to  make  It  possible  for  cer- 
tain policy  planners  to  recommend  the 
abandonment  of  Guantanamo  Bay. 

I  have  long  supported  every  necessary 
defense  measure  that  has  ever  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  I  support,  for  practical  pur- 
poses,  every  other  feature  of  the  bill 
now  before  us.  But  my  conscience  would 
not  be  clear  If  I  did  not  tell  this  House 
that  the  authorization  funds  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  Roosevelt  Roads  will  ulti- 
mately lead  to  our  abandonment  of 
Guantanamo  Bay.  For  that  reason,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  funds  that  are  authorized 
In  this  bill  for  the  operational  facilities 
contemplated  at  Roosevelt  Roads. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  protest  this  surren- 
der before  It  can  develop.  I  believe  it  Is 
a  mistake  to  grant  the  additional  mil- 
lions of  dollars  requested  to  build  up 
the  Roosevelt  Roads  facilities.  If  this 
body  remains  alert  to  the  dangers  of  the 
future  surrender  of  Guantanaimo.  and  re- 
mains adamant  against  such  a  surrender, 
regardless  of  the  siigar  coating  that  may 
be  placed  arovmd  it,  we  may  b^  able  to 
prevent  the  lowered  prestige  of  our  coun- 
try by  such  an  Act. 

When  we  are  back  in  the  House  I  am 
going  to  move  to  Insert  after  my  remarks 
a  column  by  Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul 
Scott  which  appeared  in  the  Indiajiapolis 
News. 


Navt  Sounds  Wabntno — State  Dkpaktmknt 
Moves  To  Phasx  Out  Quantakamo 

(By   Robert  S.   Allen    and   Paul   Scott) 

Washington. — A  long-range,  highly  con- 
troversial Stote  Department  plan  Is  behind 
those  suddenly  announced  orders  to  with- 
draw military  dependents  from  Guantanamo 
and  to  reduce  the  number  of  Cubans  work- 
ing there. 

Aim  of  this  Inner  State  Department  plan 
is  the  eventual  complete  "phasing  out"  of 
this  country's  occupancy  of  the  big  strategic 
naval  base. 

Navy  authorities,  who  are  vigorously 
against  both  withdrawing  military  depend- 
ents and  cutting  back  Cuban  workers,  are 
claiming  these  moves  are  Important  steps 
in  the  execution  of  the  State  Department's 
backstage  objective. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  spearheaded  by 
the  Navy,  are  strenuously  opposed  to  giving 
up  Guantanamo  at  any  time  in  the  foresee- 
able future. 

The  State  Department's  h\ish-hu£h  plan 
actually  Is  not  new.  It  was  formulated  by 
the  Department's  Policy  Planning  Council 


not  long  after  Dictator  Fidel  Castro  came  into 
power  in  1959.  But  It  got  nowhere  at  the 
White  House  In  the  face  of  adamant  Penta- 
gon resistance. 

At  one  period  In  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. Secretary  Rusk  sought  to  pump  new  life 
Into  this  scheme,  but  made  no  headway  when 
the  Navy  vehemently  dissented. 

A  major  premise  of  the  State  Department's 
plan  is  that  sooner  or  later  Castro  will  take 
the  Guantanamo  issue  to  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  United  States  should  be  ready  to  give 
up  the  base  rather  than  risk  a  "censure"  vote. 
It  Is  argued  that  activities  at  Guantanamo 
should  gradually  be  shifted  to  the  Roosevelt 
Roads  base  In  Puerto  Rico.  Under  a  pro- 
gram started  by  the  late  President  Kennedy 
last  year,  thU  base  Is  being  rapidly  expanded 
and  modernized  at  a  cost  of  around  $100  mil- 
lion. 

While  strongly  favoring  the  development 
of  Roosevelt  Roads,  the  Navy  flatly  opposes 
ev8u:uatlng  Guantanamo  for  the  foUowlng 
principal  reasons : 

To  do  so  would  be  a  crushing  blow  to 
Castro  foes  In  and  out  of  Cuba,  and  would 
gravely  undermine  XJS.  prestige  throughout 
Latin  America  and  elsewhere;  as  long  as 
Cuba  remains  a  Communist  puppet  state. 
Guantanamo  Is  militarily  vital  to  the  United 
States;  rellnqulsiiment  of  the  base  would 
mean  Its  Instant  falling  Into  the  hands  of 
Russia. 

Navy  Intelligence  has  ascertained  that 
Castro,  with  active  Kremlin  connivance.  Is 
planning  to  follow  up  his  shutting  off  of 
Guantanamo's  water  supply  with  other 
harassments. 

One  scheme  U  to  stage  fishing  boat  "slt- 
downs"  In  Guantanamo  harbor  to  obstruct 
shipping  operations.  Vessels  of  all  nations 
have  access  to  this  superb  harbor. 

Another  Castro  plan  Is  to  raise  the  Guan- 
tanamo Issue  in  the  United  Nations  on  the 
ground  the  United  States  Is  violating  Its 
treaty  rights  by  harboring  Cuban  refugees 
on  the  base.  It  Is  definitely  known  that 
Soviet  bloc  diplomats  have  been  taking 
soundings  at  the  U.N.  on  such  a  move. 

Basis  of  this  threatened  charge  is  some  500 
Cubans  working  at  Guantanamo  who  have 
been  given  asylum  there.  Since  the  recent 
furore,  72  have  asked  for  refuge. 

The  1903  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba  bars  refugees  on  Guantanamo 
Article  rv  reads  as  follows:  "Fugitives  from 
justice  charged  with  crimes  or  misdemeanors 
amenable  to  Cuban  law.  taking  refuge  with- 
in said  area,  shall  be  delivered  by  the  XJS. 
authorities  on  demand  by  duly  authorlMd 
Cuban  authorities." 

Castro  has  not  yet  made  formal  demand 
for  these  refugees.  But  they  live  In  dally 
dread  of  his  doing  so.  Among  the  Cuban 
workers  rumors  are  frequent  that  he  Is  about 
to  crack  down. 


Mr.  NORBLAD  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  covmtlng.l  Thirty-five 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quoriun.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

(Roll  No.  72) 

Ashley  Bdwards  Jones,  Ala. 

Aucblncloes  Evlns  Karsten 

Bass  Plnnegan  Kee 

Blatnlk  Forrester  Klrwan 

Buckley  Fulton.  Tenn.  Lankiord 

Cameron  Hagan,  Oa.  Leggett 

Carey  Hanna  Uoyd 

Clawson.  Del      Hansen  Mclntlre 

Colmer  Harsha  Macdonald 

Curtis  Harvey.  Mich.  Martin,  Calif. 

Daddarto  Hoffman  MarUn.  Mass. 

Dlggs  Holland  Morse 

Dowdy  Jarman  Murray 
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03rten.  ni. 
Powell 
Rains 
Revias 
Roberts.  Ala. 


Booserelt 

Roybal 

Schadeberg 

Sbeppard 

Stephens 


Taft 

Teague,  Tex. 
ThompBon,  N  J 

Udall 
UUman 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albkrt) 
having  resumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Rosten- 
KOWSKi.    chairman    of    the    Committee 
of   the   Whole   House   on   the   State   of 
the    Union,    reported    that    that    Com- 
mittee,   having    had    under    considera- 
tion the  bill  H.R.  10300.  and  finding  it- 
self without  a  quor\im.  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  when  378  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
Mr.  ARENDS.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  PiRNiEl. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  requests  for  time  on  the  other 
side.  I  yield  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  3  additional 
minutes. 
Mr.  PIRNTE.    I  thank  the  gentleman 

from  Georgia. 

Mr.    Chairman,    the    bill    before    us 
represents  a  truly  comprehensive  mili- 
tary  construction  program   for  all  the 
services.     It  has  been  carefully  consid- 
ered by  our  committee  under  the  ex- 
pert   guidance    of     our     distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Vinson] .    We  are  indeed  sorry  that 
this  is  the  last  major  authorization  bill 
slated  to  have  his  sponsorship.    His  vast 
knowledge    of    the    military,    acquired 
during  his  half  century  of  service  in  the 
Congress,  is  unmatched  on  Capitol  Hill 
or  in  the  entire  Nation.     As  we  have 
examined  this  bill's  line  items,  his  alert 
judgment  has  done  much  to  increase  its 
effectiveness.    Those  of  us  privileged  to 
serve  with  this  dedicated  chairman  are 
proud   of   his   achievements   and   value 
highly  our  association  with  him.     The 
Congress  will  miss  his  wise  counsel  in  the 
demanding  and  continuing  search  for 
the  best  in  natiorutl  security. 

My  colleagues  have  detailed  quite  ex- 
tensively the  scope  of  this  measure  and 
the  missions  it  will  accomplish.    I  am  m 
accord  with  most  of  its  provisions.  How- 
ever, there  are  certain  aspects  with  which 
I  have  deep  concern  and  which  greatly 
affect  my  area.    I  do  not  expect  my  col- 
leagues to  share  my  specific  problem  for 
any  provincial  reason.  You  have  enough 
problems  of  your  own  to  solve.   However 
I  do  feel  you  should  be  made  aware  of 
certain  attitudes  and  procedures  which 
in  my  mind  are  wasteful  and  destructive, 
having  national  importance. 

Let  me  be  specific.  On  December  12 
last,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  announced 
the  closing  or  reduction  of  a  number  of 
military  installations.  Included  on  the 
list  was  the  Rome  Air  Materiel  Area  at 
Griffiss  Air  Force  Base  in  my  district.  It 
was  stated  that  the  action  was  dictated 
by  reason  of  obsolescence  and  to  attain 
economy  I  have  always  sought  effi- 
ciency and  cost  reduction  m  our  defense 
program.  Yet.  I  fully  understand  that 
to  some  my  present  protest  will  be  con- 
strued as  indicaUng  I  stand  for  economy 
everywhere  except  in  my  own  district. 
However,  such  Is  not  the  case  and  I  hope 


that  others  will  9cr«e  the  importance  of 
checking  blanket  assertions  of  economy 
by  Defense  officials  to  see  if  the  real 
facts  support  the  claim  in  the  specific 
situation. 

The  Rome  Air  Materiel  Area,  known 
as   Roama.   supplies   the   Air   Force   in 
ground  electronics  throughout  the  world. 
Its  mission  is  growing  and  is  not  obso- 
lete and  the  nearly  4.000  people  perform- 
ing these  tasks  are  undeniably  efficient. 
EKiring   the  Berlin  buildup  and  Cuban 
crisis      their    work    was    phenomenal. 
What  is  proposed  is  the  transfer  of  their 
jobs  to  other  air  materiel  areas.    The  lo- 
cations of  the  transfer  are  immaterial 
for  I  have  no  jealously  toward  any  area. 
It  just  happens  that  Roama  is  located 
in  the  most  depressed  area  of  any  of  the 
nine  air  materiel  areas.    My  questioning 
in  committee  developed  that  the  respon- 
sible  defense  officials  were  either   un- 
aware of  this  fact  or  deemed  it  of  UtUe 
importance    This  attitude  is  wrong.    On 
one  hand  the  administration  will  call 
for  millions  to  relieve  distressed  areas 
while  on  the  other  hand  its  own  admin- 
istrative actions  are  aggravating  the  sit- 
uation.    But  as  important  as  this  con- 
sideration may  be.  It  Is  only  a  sidelight. 
The  real  criticism  Ues  in  the  true  cost 
of  such  moves.    We  cannot  fully  calcu- 
late the  actual  loss  resulting  from  de- 
creased efficiency  as  you  break  up  a  con- 
solidated organization  which  will  require 
years  to  rebuild,  but  we  can  peg  the  cost 
of  transferring  personnel  and  construct- 
ing facilities  to  accommodate  the  move. 
The  Air  Force   admits  that  relocation 
costs  will  exceed  $6  million.    In  this  bill, 
we  are  called  upon  to  provide  several  mil- 
lions for  new  construction  when  the  al- 
leged justification  for  the  move  Is  the 
claim  that  an  excess  of  over  3  million 
square  feet  of  such  space  already  exists. 
If  there  is  this  space  why  is  it  not  used 
instead   of   asking   funds   to   construct 
more  such  facilities?     Further,  we  are 
told  that  other  requests  for  housing  of 
Roama  personnel  and  stocks  will  come 
later. 

If  we  are  interested  in  real  economy, 
we  would  not  play  checkers  with  mili- 
tary construction,  jumping  around  to 
build  larger  complexes.  Instead  we  will 
utilize  to  the  full  our  existing  facilities- 
employing  on-site  the  skills  we  already 
possess. 

Changes  in  weaponry  dictate  a  shift- 
ing of  emphasis.    Some  missions  will  de- 
cline, others  will  grow.    This  our  people 
can  understand  and  accept  but  they  find 
it  difficult  to  comprehend  why  an  effi- 
cient operation  doing  needed  work  should 
be  transferred  to  more  prosperous  areas. 
We  are  providing  over  $1'2  billion  for 
militarv  construction  in  this  bill.    Hav- 
ing participated  in  the  hearings,  I  know 
how  vital  some  of  the  needs  really  are. 
In  opposing  the^lll,  I  am  simply  trying 
to  focus  attention  on  the  waste  of  con- 
structing added  facilities  to  accommo- 
date moves.    The  alleged  savings  never 
materialize  but  the  costs  of  the  moves 
are  real. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  principle 
of  dispersal  as  a  defense  against  attack 
applied  to  installations  as  well  as  to  any 
other  defense  component.  Therefore,  I 
see  no  justification   for  concentrating 


more  and  more  facilities  in  a  relatively 
few  areas  of  the  country. 

An  area  should  not  seek  to  build  its 
economy  on  defense  spending  but  w'hen 
it  is  fulfilling  a  vital  defense  need,  it 
should  not  suffer  this  economic  difloca- 
tlon      The    economic    strength   of    our 
Nation  is  the  backbone  of  our  defense 
effort.    Also,  there  is  real  value  in  having 
widespread   knowledge   and   community 
support  of  our  military  needs.    This  is  not 
promoted  by  the  policy  of  concentration. 
In  summary,  although  it  is  a  small 
part   of  the   entire   authorization,   this 
bill  does  contain  items  to  facilitate  the 
removal  of  jobs   from  my  district,   an 
area  of  heavy  labor  surplus,  to  areas 
more  fortunate  in  this  regard.    The  cost 
of  this  additional  construction,  the  cost 
of  the  move,  including  transportation  of 
employees,  duplication  of  effort  and  loss 
of  efficiency  admittedly  will  toUl  mil- 
lions  the  exact  extent  of  which  cannot 
be  forecast.    It  is  a  terrific  blow  to  my 
district    and    establishes    a   pattern   of 
operation  detrimental   to  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  Nation. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  responsible 
officials  will  not  only  restudy  this  pro- 
posed move  but  also  analyze  any  other 
such  projects  with  a  dedicated  resolve 
to  effectively  and  consistently  employ 
existing  facilities  so  as  to  minimize  our 
construction  costs  and  to  promote  the 
economic  stability  of  areas  presently 
committed  to  fulfilling  defense  needs. 

Mr.  STRATTON.     Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.    I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr     STRATTON.    I    appreciate    the 
gentleman  yielding.    He  makes  the  point 
that  the  Defense  Department  Indicated 
very  clearly  that  the  Rome  Airbase  was 
located  in  the  most  distressed  area  of 
any  of  the  materiel  areas  considered  by 
the  Air  Force.     Is  It  not  a  fact.  also, 
that  the  Assistant  Secretary-  of  Defense 
for  Installations  actually  testified  before 
our  committee  that  the  Rome  Air  Ma- 
teriel Area  also  had  the  highest  efficiency 
rating  and  that  the  only  reason  they 
.selected  Rome  apparent^  was  because 
It  was  the  smallest  of  the  installations? 
And  he  acknowledged,  did  he  not,  that 
the  subject  of  unemployment  was  not 
even  considered  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment? 

Mr  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
He  is  exactly  correct.  That  was  the 
situation  made  evident  at  the  hearing. 

Mr  STRATTON.  I  want  to  say  I  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  statement  and  I 
think  the  situation  he  describes  reveals 
a  very  shocking  state  of  affairs  in  the  De- 
fense Department  on  these  matters.  I 
hope  that  the  gentleman's  statement  will 
help  to  correct  the  situation. 
Mr  PIRNIE  Thank  you. 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr  LATTA.  In  view  of  what  has  been 
said  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  closing 
of  Erie  Army  Depot  at  the  Fort  Clinton. 
I  had  occasion  to  visit  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army.  SecreUry  Vance,  after  the 
closing  of  this  depot  was  announced,  and 
spent  about  an  hour  and  45  minutes  with 


him.  At  that  time.  I  discussed  a  certain 
brochure  with  him  which  had  been  sup- 
plied him  on  which  to  make  a  Judgment 
on  the  closing  of  this  particular  instal- 
lation. At  that  time,  I  pointed  out  vari- 
ous errors  and  omissions  in  the  bro- 
chure. Most  of  these  errors  and  omis- 
sions were  subsequently  acknowledged, 
but  there  has  not  been  any  reversal  of 
this  decision. 

Speaking  about  efficiency  and  economy, 
this  depot  also  had  a  high  efficiency  rat- 
ing and  economy  record.    This  depot  is 
also  engaged  in  the  missile  rebuild  mis- 
sion needed  by  the  Defense  Department. 
That  mission  Is  being  transferred  to  an- 
other area  and  none  of  the  employees, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Defense, 
are  going  to  be  discharged.    These  em- 
ployees are  merely  being  transferred  at 
a  huge  expense  to  them  and  at  a  great 
loss  to  their  communities.     I  question, 
therefore,  whether  or  not  there  Is  going 
to  be  any  real  economy  In  this  particu- 
lar closing  by  the  Defense  Department. 
I  join  the  gentleman  in  bringing  these 
matters  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
I  want  to  further  emphasize  that  in  our 
meeting    before    the    Secretary    of    the 
Army  in  the  Pentagon,  it  was  admitted 
by  the  commanding  general  that  this 
closing  was  not  necessarily  for  "economy 
reasons,"  but  a  matter  of  reorganization. 
Mr.  PIRNIE.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  quite  agree  that  these  situations  should 
be  Individually  examined  to  see  If  the 
claimed  economy  and  efficiency  as  the 
result  of  the  move  Is  actually  going  to 
be  attained  or  whether  It  is  a  merely  a 
transfer  of  jobs. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man, a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  whether  or  not  there  are  re- 
quests In  this  bill  for  new  construction 
for  facilities  to  replace  facilities  at  in- 
stallations ordered  closed  or  reduced  pur- 
suant to  the  announcement  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  dated  December  12, 
1963,  for  economy  reasons. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Replying  to  the  gentle- 
man, there  Is  clearly  some  money  for 
this  purpose.  It  was  admitted  that  there 
are  items  which  are  solely  required  for 
such  moves. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  shall  oppose  this  bill  as  I  believe  it  Is 
extremely  Inconsistent  with  the  stated 
announcement  on  these  closings  to  In- 
clude funds  for  new  construction  to  re- 
place existing  facilities. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Clancy]. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  HB..  10300,  authorizing 
construction  for  the  military  depart- 
ments, but  I  do  so  with  one  reservation. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  funds  that  are 
authorized  In  this  bill  for  the  operational 
facilities  proposed  for  the  Roosevelt 
Roads  naval  installation  in  Puerto  Rico, 
and  I  voted  against  this  authorization 
in  the  committee. 

The  authorization  contained  In  this 
bill  for  Roosevelt  Roads  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately $19  million.  This  amount 
Is  less  than  a  prior  recommended  author- 
ization which  was  strongly  opposed  by 
members  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee. 


Notwithstanding  current  denials,  I  be- 
lieve that  plans  to  build  a  base  at  Roose- 
velt Roads  are  inextricably  tied  to  the 
future  of  our  base  at  Guantanamo  Bay  In 
Cuba.   Foreseeing  the  probability  of  con- 
tinued harassment  of  our  operations  in 
Cuba    by   Castro,    certain   Government 
policy  planners  appear  to  be  paving  the 
way    for    a    gradual    withdrawal    from 
Guantanamo  Bay  and  eventual  turnover 
to  Castro.    Such  a  capitulation  would,  I 
am  sure,  rob  us  of  one  of  the  last  vestiges 
of  prestige  or  respect  we  might  command 
from  our  allies  and  could  weaken  our 
military  posture  In  the  Caribbean  area. 
Of  course,  such  a  step  would  not  be 
taken  until  Roosevelt  Roads  had  been 
built  up  to  a  point  where  it  would  be 
claimed  there  was  a  duplication  of  effort 
with  Guantanamo  Bay.     And  it  would 
be  further  claimed  that  for  this  reason 
and  because  of  their  proximity,  it  would 
be  better  to  abandon  a  base  in  an  un- 
friendly country   and   concentrate  out 
defense  resources  in  friendly  Puerto  Rico. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  should  take 
every  feasible  step  to  protect  Guantana- 
mo Bay  from  Communist  aggression  and 
to  strengthen  our  position  in  the  Guan- 
tanamo area.     It  may  be  necessary  at 
some  future  date  to  protect  Guantanamo 
Bay  from  Communist  aggression,  and  we 
should  not  silently  tiptoe  away  from  our 
obligations  and  the  rights  which  we  have 
in  Cuba  at  the  present  time. 

In  my  opinion,  our  presence  on  the  Is- 
land of  Cuba  serves  somewhat  sis  a  de- 
terrent to  full-scale  use  of  Cuba  as  a  ma- 
jor training  ground  for  subversive  agents 
and  guerrillas.  Despite  our  presence 
there,  much  of  this  activity  reportedly 
goes  on ;  think  how  it  would  be  accelerat- 
ed if  we  would  in  the  future  abandon 
Guantanamo  Bay. 

Guantanamo  Bay  is  a  very  vital  part 
of  our  defense  structure  in  the  Carib- 
bean area,  and  consequently,  I  cannot 
support  any  move,  no  matter  how  thinly 
veiled,  which  in  any  way  threatens  the 
continued  existence  of  that  naval  bsise. 
Because  I  consider  the  $19  million  re- 
quest for  Roosevelt  Roads  such  a  move. 
I  am  firmly  opposed  to  this  authoriza- 
tion. I  wish  to  make  my  position  very 
clear  at  this  particular  time,  and  I  want 
the  record  to  show  that  I  have  strong 
reservations  concerning  this  specific  au- 
thorization. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLANCY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  his 
forthright  statement  in  regard  to  the 
situation  at  Guantanamo  and  Roosevelt 

I  think  that  until  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  Roosevelt 
Roads  is  definitely  established,  this  com- 
mittee should  not  spend  any  money  In 
Puerto  Rico  on  Roosevelt  Roads.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  bringing 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLANCY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  May  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman whether  he  feels  that  If  a  war 
were  to  break  out  between  the  United 


States  and  Cuba— and  there  have  been 
some  people  In  this  Congress  either  on 
this  side  of  the  Capitol,  or  the  other  side, 
who  have  suggested  that  course — and  if 
as  a  result  of  that  war  our  ability  to 
utilize  Guantanamo  Bay.  surrounded  by 
the  high  ground  occupied  by  the  Castro 
forces,  were  thereby  limited,  would  the 
gentleman  not  feel  we  would  be  tremen- 
dously delinquent  if  we  did  not  provide 
in  advance  some  spot  in  the  Caribbean 
from  which  our  forces  could  operate,  and 
from  which  we  could  then  endeavor  to 
wage  a  successful  war  against  Castro? 

Mr.  CLANCY.  For  many  years,  one 
of  our  prime  bases  was  at  Guantanamo. 
During  World  War  II  we  had  a  great  deal 
of  activity  in  the  Caribbean  with  respect 
to  naval  operations. 

Guantanamo  served  at  that  particular 
time  to  handle  this  activity.  I  am  con- 
fident we  should  have  and  maintain 
Guantanamo  as  far  as  any  attack  on 
Guantanamo  may  take  plsice. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  That  was  before 
we  had  a  hostile  government  on  the 
mainland  of  Cuba.  Obviously,  if  hostili- 
ties broke  out  our  vise  of  Guantanamo 
until  we  had  taken  over  the  whole  island 
would  \x  somewhat  impaired.  Would 
not  the  gentleman  want  us  to  do  every- 
thing possible  right  now  to  improve  our 
position  in  such  hostilities,  rather  than 
undercutting  the  attempt  to  improve  the 
base  at  Roosevelt  Roads,  which  is  the 
precise  purpose  the  Navy  asked  for  this 
money,  so  that  we  might  have  this  base 
to  wage  successful  operations  if  hostile 
Cuban  action  ever  Impaired  the  effective- 
ness of  our  Guantanamo  base,  even  tem- 
porarily? 

Mr.  CLANCY.  I  think  we  should  take 
every  step  possible  to  protect  the  base 
at  Guantanamo. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Then  why  is  the 
gentleman  against  doing  the  very  thing 
that  will  best  help  us  defend  Guan- 
tanamo in  the  event  of  hostilities? 

Mr.  CLANCY.  If  it  Is  not  sufficient 
I  think  we  have  a  responsibility  to  see 
to  it  that  it  is.  and  that  we  maintain 
our  proper  forces  there  to  see  to  it  that 
if  there  is  an  attack  on  our  base  at  Guan- 
tanamo we  can  defend  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Is  It  not  true  that 
by  opposing  the  development  of  Roose- 
velt Roads  the  gentleman  actually  would 
impair  our  ability  to  wage  war  down 
there  in  the  event  of  an  attack  on  Guan- 
tanam6? 

Mr.  CLANCY.  I  think  we  should  take 
steps  to  protect  Guantanamo.  I  do  not 
want  to  leave  the  impression  we  are 
abandonirig  that  particular  area. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Chair    will 
count.      [After    counting.!      Sixty-two 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names:  _^, 

(RoU  No.  78) 

AsplnaU  Curtis  Plnnegan 

Bass  Dlggs  Ptorrester 

BUtnUt  Dlngell  ^i?"^;  ^^^• 

Buckley  Dowdy  5°°?'"  « 

Carey  Edmondson        Orabowsia 

CeU«M-  Bdwards  Hagan,  Q%. 

Clawson,  Del      Bvln«  Hansen 
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Harris  Landrum 

Harvey.  Ind.  Lankford 

Har?ey.  Mich  Uoyd 

Hoffman  Mdntlre 

HoUfleld  Macdonald 


Ralna 

Roberts.  Ala. 
Rooney.  NY. 
Roosevelt 

Roybal 


Holland 
Jarman 
Jonea.  Ala. 
Kara  ten 
Kee 

KUbum 
Klrwan 
Komegay 


Martin.  Calif  St  Oermaln 

Martin.  Mass.  Schadeberg 

Martin.  Nebr  Sheppard 

Mlnshall  Teague.  Tex. 

Morse  unman 

OBrten.  111.  White 
pool 
Powell 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore   tMr.  Albert) 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Rosten- 
KowsKi,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,   reported   that   that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  10300,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  374  Members  responded  to 
their   names,   a   quorum,   and   he   sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
Mr.  VINSON.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished    gentleman    from    Florida 
[Mr.  Bennett  1. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  taken  the  well  today  pri- 
marily to  discuss  two  points.  First, 
there  was  some  comment  earlier  this 
afternoon  about  Roosevelt  Roads.  I 
want  to  assure  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  in  the  proposed  expansion 
of  Roosevelt  Roads  there  is  nothing  of 
a  negative  nature  involved.  This  Is  a 
very  fine  facility.  It  offers  wide  ranges. 
It  offers  opportunity  for  training  of 
troops.  It  is  a  very  exceptional  facility 
and  should  be  expanded,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stated  earlier,  tt 
has  no  negative  aspect  to  it  at  all  and 
it  in  no  way  has  anything  to  do  with 
Guantanamo  which  is  also  a  very  fine 
facility.  It  is  not  a  competitive  facility. 
Both  of  these  facilities  should  be  ex- 
panded and  improved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  thing  to 
which  I  would  like  to  direct  my  remarks 
is  In  relation  to  medical  facilities. 

This  Committee  has  shown  a  long- 
standing interest  in  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  military  personnel,  their  depend- 
ents, and  military  retirees.  We  are 
concerned  over  the  gradual  erosion  of 
benefits  in  all  support  areas. 

In  particular,  there  has  been  a  notice- 
able reduction  in  the  last  4  years  of  those 
benefits  normally  provided  authorized 
dependents  In  our  service  hospitals. 
There  Is  a  growing  tendency  within  the 
Military  Establishment  to  Ignore  con- 
staoicUon  required  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  dependents  and  to  ask  these 
persons  to  use  civilian  facilities  under 
the  provisions  of  the  medicare  law. 

The  Medicare  Act  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress with  the  thought  in  mind  that  we 
must  provide  for  the  wife  and  child  who 
were  left  at  home  while  the  husband  was 
off  m  some  isolated  part  of  the  world 
tending  to  the  business  of  providing  for 
the  common  defense.  The  wife  would 
use  her  own  family  physician  and  her 
own  community  hospital.  The  Govern- 
ment would  pay  all  but  the  relatively 
small  portions  of  her  necessary  medical 
bills.    If  hospital  construction  proceeds 


In  the  marmer  In  which  it  is  currently 
being  planned,  the  wife  who  is  with  her 
husband,  at  his  duty  station,  will  not  be 
hospitalized  in  their  service  hospital  In 
the  military  community  but  will  be 
asked  to  use  an  unknown  physician  in 
a  strange  civilian  community  hospital. 
This  was  not  the  Intent  of  Congress  when 
it  passed  the  medicare  legislation. 

This  year  the  committee  made  the  sub- 
ject of  medical  care  for  mlUtary  depend- 
ents an  item   for  special  review.     The 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for    Health    and    Medical    Affairs.    Dr. 
Shirley  C.  Fisk  was  called  as  a  special 
witness.     Through    his    testimony,    the 
committee  found  that  personnel  within 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  were  making 
decisions  which  are  normally  considered 
to  be  within  the  prerogative  of  physi- 
cians.   These    nonmedical    persons    are 
deciding  whether  the  dependents  of  ac- 
tive duty  military  will  be  hospitalized  in 
a  service  hospital  or  in  a  civilian  com- 
munity   hospital    without    professional 
guidance  Insofar  as  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  individual  patient  Is  con- 
cerned.   The  Surgeons  General  of  the 
three  services  were  not  consulted. 

As  a  result  of  this  evasion  of  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  when  It  passed  the 
Medicare  Act  and  because  of  the  appar- 
ent lack  of  medical  professional  guid- 
ance in  decisionmaking,  the  chairman 
appointed  a  special  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Hospitals.  The  chairman  is  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rivers  1  and  this  subcommittee  will  have 
the  professional  advice  and  guidance  of 
Dr  Dttrward  O.  Hall.  Representative 
from  Missouri.  The  three  Surgeons 
General  will  be  consulted. 

For  this  year  the  committee  approved 
all  11  hospitals  in  the  bill.  Each  and 
every  one  was  badly  needed  and  thor- 
oughly justified  by  the  individual  service 
concerned.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
special  subcommittee  will  approve  more 
adequate  allotments  of  beds  for  service 
dependents,  military  retirees,  and  their 
dependents  Although  the  law  allows 
their  hospitalization  it  will  be  increas- 
ingly academic  and  unrealistic  unless 
more  beds  are  provided  in  new  construc- 
tions. 

I  would  like  also  to  observe  that  Con- 
gress should  promptly  come  to  grips  with 
another  related  subject,  the  provision  of 
health  and  hospitalization  insurance  for 
service  retirees,  like  that  now  employed 
by  civil  service  retirees.  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  accomplish  a  practi- 
cal program  for  such  benefits  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  it  can  be  enacted. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  McCloryI. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  because  I  want  first  of  all  to 
commend  the  committee  for  having  sub- 
mitted this  report  and  for  supporting 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  the  clos- 
ing of  a  number  of  military  bases  and 
the  transferring  of  a  number  of  military 
operations  In  order  to  effect  substantial 
savings  which  the  administration  sup- 
ports These  savings  are  estimated  to 
be  about  $100  million  per  year. 

Mr   Chairman,  earlier  In  the  general 
debate  a  representation  wa*  made  here 


on  the  floor  that  a  move  would  be  made 
to  amend  the  bUl  to  eliminate  part  of 
this  savings  by  preventing  the  Army 
from  consolidating  lU  5th  Army  Head- 
quarters at  Fort  Sheridan.  The  5th 
Army  which  serves  16  States  in  the  Mid- 
dle West,  has  its  activities  spread  around 
the  city  of  Chicago,  with  a  great  deal  of 
Its  support  coming  from  Fort  Sheridan, 
which  Is  a  mUltary  base  of  long  stand- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  transfer  would  re- 
sult in  the  closing  down  of  the  5th  Army 
Headquarters  at  the  old  Chicago  Beach 
Hotel  on  the  South  Side  of  Chicago  to 
which  a  number  of  key  military  person- 
nel travel  every  day  from  Port  Sheridan. 
36  miles  down  there  and  another  36  miles 
back  In  other  words,  they  run  buses 
from  Fort  Sheridan  and  actually  they 
transport  food  from  Fort  Sheridan  down 
there  to  support  this  antiquated  and  In- 
convenient headquarters  facUity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  a  move  Is  going  to  be  made  to  try 
to  prevent  the  Army  from  effecting  this 
savings     I  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  has  supported 
this  move  and  that  this  transfer  also  has 
the  support  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  and  Department  of  Defense  as  the 
result  of  studies  which  they  have  made. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  call  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  to  support  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  adminis- 
tration,  as  well   as  the  taxpayers  who 
deserve  the  economy  provided  for  In  this 
bill  and  to  prevent  the  waste  and  ex- 
travagance which   can  only  flow   from 
supporting  the  amendment  which  Is  to 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  G'HaraI. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  call  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  to  recognize  the 
validity  of  the  committee's  work  and  to 
recognize  the  testimony  that  was  pre- 
sented to  the  committee.  This  testimony 
and  the  action  of  the  committee  presents 
one  position  and  one  position  only  and 
that  Is  that  this  transfer  should  be  made. 
I  urge  the  members  of  the  Committee 
not  to  go  against  the  testimony  that  has 
been  given  and  not  to  go  against  the 
committee  report.  I  urge  the  members 
of  the  Committee  to  support  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  amendment  Is 
offered.  I  shall  comment  later  on  It  In 
opposition  thereto. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Baldwin]. 

Mr.       BALDWIN.      Mr.      Chairman, 
earlier    this    afternoon    the    gentleman 
from    California    IMr.    Gubser]    made 
some  very  pertinent  ccwnments  relative 
to  the  deep  concern  of  retired  military 
personnel  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
in  California  and  as  to  what  their  posi- 
tion wUl  be  and  what  their  rights  will  be 
relative    to   hospitalization    if   the   new 
miUtary  hospitals  contemplated  In  this 
bill  are  constructed.    This  will  result  In 
a  reduction  of  about  175  actual  operating 
beds  In  the  case  of  the  Oak  Knoll  NavaJ 
Hospital  at  Oakland  and  a  reduction  of 
about  300  actual  operating  beds  in  con- 
necUon    with    the    Letterman    General 
Hospital    In   San   Francisco,    an   Army 
boApital. 


I  would  like  to  state  that  I  am  In  full 
agreement  with  the  comments  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Gubser  1.  This  situation  is  very  uncer- 
tain for  the  retired  military  personnel 
and  their  dependenU  and  there  should 
be  some  clarification  as  to  what 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  and  of  the 
Defense  Department  is  going  to  be  rela- 
tive to  their  rights  to  hospitalization  in 
these  military  hospitals. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy  the  Defense  Department  has 
continued  to  make  beds  in  the  old  hos- 
pitals available  to  retired  military  per- 
sormel  on  a  space-available  basis.  This 
has  worked  out  fairly  well  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  because  the  existing  Letterman 
General  Hospital  and  the  Oak  Knoll 
Naval  Hospital  have  sufficient  beds,  so 
that  most  of  the  requirements  of  the 
retired  military  personnel  can  be  taken 
care  of. 

The  problem  here  In  this  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  area  is  comparable  to  what  Is 
happening  all  over  the  country.  Most  of 
the  hospitals  proposed  in  this  bill  have 
a  sizable  reduction  in  beds  ovor  the  hos- 
pitals they  are  replacing.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  what  may  happen  If  these 
new  hospitals  are  planned  and  designed 
so  that  they  cannot  add  additional  wings 
at  some  future  time. 

There  are  two  studies  now  In  progress. 
It  Is  my  understanding  there  is  a  De- 
fense Department  study  now  In  process 
to  be  reported  around  July  of  this  year. 
It  Is  my  further  understanding,  con- 
firmed by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
earlier  In  the  discussion  this  afternoon, 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
appointed  a  subcommittee  headed  by 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rivers]  to  make  a  review  of  the  whole 
situation  and  to  come  In  with  recom- 
mendations. 

Here  Is  my  specific  concern.  I  have 
Ulked  with  both  the  Navy  and  Army 
this  morning  to  find  out  whether  the 
plans  and  designs  now  being  formulated 
for  these  new  hospitals  will  permit  an 
additional  wing  at  some  future  date  If 
the  results  of  the  studies  indicate  this 
should  be  provided  for. 

Here  are  the  reports  I  get.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
Navy  E>epartment  this  morning  in- 
formed me  that  their  designs,  as  so  far 
developed,  for  the  new  hospital  at  Oak 
Knoll  in  Oakland,  would  permit  the 
addition  of  a  small  wing  at  some  later 
date  that  may  accommodate  another  100 
beds.  But  the  Surgeon  General's  Office 
of  the  Army  has  Informed  me  this  morn- 
ing that  their  designs  for  the  new  Letter- 
man  Hospital,  as  so  far  developed  would 
not  permit  an  additional  wing  to  be 
added;  that  Is.  It  would  not  be  possible 
under  the  design  being  used. 

Since  the  two  studies  are  now  In  proc- 
ess and  will  be  reported  at  a  later  date, 
does  not  the  chairman  agree  that  these 
designs  for  these  new  hospitals  should  at 
least  be  so  constructed  as  to  make  possi- 
ble the  addition  of  a  wing  at  a  later  date 
If  It  Is  determined  by  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  and  by  the  policy  of  the  De- 
fense Department  that  this  Is  desirable? 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  if  the  committee  might 


take  some  step  at  this  time  to  make  Its 
views  known  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment so  that  at  least  the  designs  of  these 
new  hospitals  will  be  such  that  if  It  Is 
determined  at  a  later  date  that  some 
additional  wings  should  be  added,  that 
the  Defense  Department  will  be  able  to 
add  them. 

Mr.  VINSON.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  that  I  appoint- 
ed a  subcommittee  to  make  a  complete 
study  of  all  phases  of  hospitalization. 
Including  location,  architectural  designs, 
and  all  phases  of  It.  No  doubt,  when 
these  architects  finish  their  work  the 
subcommittee  will  be  ready  to  make  a 
report  all  down  the  line,  and  will  com- 
municate that  to  the  Department. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  These  designs  are 
now  In  the  process  of  being  made.  They 
need  to  be  changed. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  cannot  stop  the  de- 
signs, because  we  are  not  qualified  to 
design  hospitals  ourselves.  But  we  will 
let  the  Committee  on  Hospitals  know 
the  views  of  the  gentleman.  They  also 
have  their  own  views,  and  no  doubt  they 
will  draft  a  bill  that  will  meet  the  sit- 
uation. We  cannot  yet  say  with  finality 
what  the  architects  may  have  in  mind. 
They  may  be  additions,  changes,  and  so 
forth,  that  may  be  made  without  any 
additional  legislation. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.     I  thank  the  gentle- 


man. ^  , . 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Bowl. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
taken  this  time  to  call  attention  to  Boil- 
ing Air  Force  Base,  along  the  river  here. 
I  understood  some  time  ago  they  are  go- 
ing to  be  closed  down,  but  now  it  looks 
as  if  we  are  going  to  get  into  the  build- 
ing of  housing  units  and  other  activities 
out  there.  The  report  does  not  show 
much  about  what  Is  going  on,  but  on 
page  8482  of  the  hearings  you  will  find 
there  are  contemplated  expenditures 
thereof  $4,426,000. 

The  first  item  provides  for  the  con- 
struction of  two  squadron  headquarters 
buildings. 

The  second  item  is  for  alteration  of  an 
existing  structurally  sound  building. 

The  fourth  Item  provides  a  200-man 
ofiBcers  quarters  building. 

The  fifth  Item  Is  for  a  new  service  club 
to  replace  an  existing  deteriorated  struc- 
ture. This  will  furnish  a  broad  range  of 
self -directed  recreational  and  social  ac- 
tivities to  all  personnel  living  on   the 

The  sixth  item  is  for  installation  of  30 
tons  of  air  conditioning  for  the  NCO 


open  mess. 

The  last  item  Is  for  provision  of  the 
second  increment  of  utilities  in  support 
of  the  newly  developed  Department  of 
Defense  cantonment  area  at  this  base. 

These  are  all  new  items,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  There  is  very  little  testimony 
on  them.  The  only  testimony  Is  that 
Colonel  Smith  said  where  it  was  located 
and  said  these  are  the  things  they  are 
going  to  be  using  there.  This  Is,  as  I 
say.  something  new.  We  are  beginning 
this  expenditure  out  at  Boiling  when  we 
all  thought  we  were  closing  It  up. 

In  addition,  and  this  surprises  me 
somewhat.  In  addition  to  these  Items  of 


$4,426,000  we  are  going  to  build  150  new 
housing  units  at  Boiling  Air  Force  Base. 
The  purpose  of  this  Is  to  house  airmen. 
This  Is  In  addition  to  the  $4,426,000.  I 
understand  from  staff  members  this  may 
cost  another  $2  million  or  more. 

With  that  preliminary,  may  I  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, or  anyone  who  might  be  interested 
In  this,  just  what  we  are  doing  at  Boiling 
and  what  Is  the  purpose  of  it?  Are  we 
going  to  close  the  base,  or  what  are  we 
going  to  do? 

Mr.  VINSON.  Last  year  in  the  con- 
ference on  military  construction  with  the 
Senate,  the  conferees  agreed  to  an  au- 
thorization for  providing  troop  housing 
at  both  Boiling  and  Fort  Myer.  This 
was  Intended  to  supply  housing  required 
for  both  enlisted  personnel  and  bachelor 
officers  located  In  the  Washington  area. 
Mr.  BOW.  The  other  body  put  In  $4 
million,  but  has  this  plan  ever  actually 
been  before  the  House  so  that  we  know 
what  Is  going  on  at  Boiling,  or  is  this 
something  which  was  added  because  the 
other  body  wanted  it? 

Mr.  VINSON.  The  military  classifica- 
tion would  be  a  consolidated  housing  fa- 
cility for  all  three  services. 

Mr.  BOW.    I  could  not  find  that  in 
the  record.    There  is  nothing  in  the  hear- 
ings about  It.  ,      ^ 
Mr.  VINSON.    It  Is  In  the  hearings, 

and  right  here. 

I  will  refer  to  Boiling  Field  here  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr  BOW.  I  have  that  before  me.  Mr. 
Chairman.  What  I  would  like  to  know 
Is,  has  this  plan  ever  been  before  the 
House  before  or  was  It  put  In  by  the  Sen- 
ate? What  are  we  using  Boiling  Air 
Force  Base  for  now?  Is  that  where  hell- 
copters  are  being  operated? 

Mr.  VINSON.  That  is  where  they  are 
being  operated  today. 

Mr.  BOW.  In  other  words,  a  heli- 
copter base  has  been  made  out  of  Boiling 
Air  Force  Base. 

Mr   VINSON.    The  plan  now  is  that 
it  will  be  part  of  the  three  services  plan 
for  bedding  down  unmarried  officers  and 
airmen.    We  consolidated  It.    Each  serv- 
ice was  trying  to  build  separate  faciUtles 
and  we  consolidated  It  in  the  interest  of 
economy  and  efficiency  at  the  Boiling 
Air  Force  Base.    We  had  a  special  sub- 
committee to  Investigate  Fort  Myer  and 
Boiling  Field  headed  by  our  colleague 
the    gentleman    from    South    Carolina 
[Mr  Rivers]  and  other  members  of  the 
committee  who  all  went  out  t»  Fort 
Myer  and  made  the  investigation,     we 
observed  certain  quarters  at  Fort  Myer 
and  we  reached  this  decision  after  a  per- 
sonal Investigation. 

Mr  BOW.  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  members  of  the  committee  who 
made  the  investigation.  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  purpose  of  my  question  was  to  find 
out  what  was  the  result  of  that  Investi- 
gation. Unfortunately,  it  is  not  either 
in  the  hearings  or  in  the  record;  and 
then  these  additional  150  units  of  hous- 
ing somewhat  disturbed  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired.  .,  ^  ,j 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  the  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr  Chairman,  rumor  has  it  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  that  there  may 
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be  some  amendment  or  amendments  of- 
fered to  this  bill. 

I  simply  rise  to  state  after  the  acUon 
taken  by  our  committee,  almost  unani- 
mously. I  trust  neither  our  chairman  nor 
any  of  the  members  of  our  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  wUl  agree  to  the  pending 
amendment  to  this  bUl  at  this  particular 
time  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  were  so 
deliberate  and  so  carefvU  in  going 
through  this  bill  by  line  item  and  really 
by  our  vote  in  committee  OK'd  this  bill 
as  it  has  come  to  the  House  floor.  I  trust 
Members  wUl  support  the  bill  as  re- 
ported. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  LMr. 
Rivers  1 . 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  10300. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  improve  on 
the  presentation  made  by  our  beloved 
chairman  on  the  proposed  military  con- 
struction authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1965  Once  again  he  has  in  his  thorough 
and  inimitable  style  provided  the  House 
with  every  important  facet  of  this  au- 
thorization bill.  One  cannot  improve 
upon  perfection,  and  therefore  I  wish 
only  to  compliment  my  chairman  on  his 
statement. 

However.  I  believe  it  would  be  desirable 
to  acquaint  the  Members  of  this  body 
with  certain  historical  facts  related  to 
the  amount  of  military  construction 
heretofore  authorized  and  funded  by  the 
Congress. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  the 
period  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1949 
through  fiscal  year  1964  the  Congress  has 
authorized  a  grand  total  of  $25,555  mil- 
lion in  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion. 

During  the  same  period  the  Congress 
has  provided  funds  to  support  this  con- 
struction authority  in  the  amount  of  $22. 
883  million. 

Despite  the  tremendous  outlays  for 
military  construction,  our  annual  mili- 
tary construction  requirement  continues 
to  approximate  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 
Since  we  had  developed  the  greatest 
military  machine  ever  known  to  man 
during  World  War  n.  together  with  the 
necessary  facilities  to  support  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment,  it  would  therefore 
appear  that  these  subsequent  generous 
construction  authorizations  provided  by 
the  Congress  durinfe^  the  intervening 
years  would  have  more  than  satisfied 
every  possible  facilities  requirement  of 
the  military. 

Unfortunately,  that  is  not  the  case. 
The  bulk  of  these  expenditures  for 
military  construction,  instead  of  mod- 
ernizing our  existing  facilities,  has  been 
directed  in  the  support  of  new  missions, 
missiles,  and  weapons  concepts,  and 
have,  therefore,  not  permitted  the  neces- 
sary modernization  and  replacement  of 
the  bulk  of  facilities  created  during  the 
World  Wfiu-  II  period. 

For  example,  of  the  $22.8  bUlion  in 
military  construction  funds  made  avail- 
able to  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  16- 
year  period  between  fiscal  year  1949  and 
fiscal  year  1964.  only  $3.5  billion,  or  ap- 


proximately 15  percent,  had  been  uti- 
lized for  modernization  and  updaUng  of 
basic  plant  facilities. 

Approximately  $19.3  biUlon.  or  85  per- 
cent of  the  funds  made  available  during 
the  period  I  have  cited  were  directed  in 
the  support  of  programs  such  as  the 
Army's  Hawk.  Jupiter,  and  Nike  family 


of  missiles:  the  Navy's  Hegulus.  Polaris, 
and  ASW  weapons;  and  the  Air  Force's 
Bomarc.  Atlas.  Titan,  and  Mlnuteman 
missiles. 

The  following  table  reflects  the  break- 
out on  the  expenditures  made  by  the 
military  departments  for  military  con- 
struction over  the  past  16  years: 
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Included  In  some  of  the  more  Im- 
portant new  programs  which,  during  the 
past  6  years,  have  required  these  tremen- 
dous expenditures  for  military  construc- 
tion are  the  following : 

For  the  Department  of  the  Army: 
US.  Air  Defenses— Nike  family— $850 

million. 

Redstone    and    Jupiter    missile    pro- 
grams, $50  million. 
For  the  Navy : 

The  Pacific  missile  range.  $262  million. 
Polaris  facilities.  $160  million. 
Space  communication  facilities,  $450 
million. 

For  the  Air  Force: 
Atlas  ICBMs.  $750  million. 
Titan  ICBMs.  $975  million. 
Minuteman  ICBMs.  $900  mllUon. 
ACW  sites.  $900  million. 
SAGE — semiautomatic    ground    envi- 
ronmental control  system— $170  million. 
These  and  many  similar  type  programs 
have  taken  the  lion's  share  of  military 
construction  expenditures. 

Because  of  this  tremendous  emphasis 
placed  on  maintaining  abreast  of  tech- 
nological improvements  In  modern  weap- 
onry, most  of  our  construction  resources 
have  been  directed  toward  satisfying  this 
requirement  to  the  detriment  of  our 
mundane  but  essential  basic  plant  facil- 
ities. 

Thus,  a  tremendous  number  of  our 
basic  plant  facilities  used  In  the  support 
of  our  operating  forces,  such  as  ship- 
yards, dock  facilities,  et  cetera,  and  facU- 
ities  necessary  for  the  housing  and  train- 
ing  of  personnel  as  well  as  facilities  nec- 
essary for  routine  administrative  and 
operational  functions,  have  been  denied 
funds  for  replacement  and  moderniza- 
tion. 

Thus,  for  example,  we  have  permitted 
our  shipyards  to  continue  to  use  equip- 
ment and  facilities  which  have  become 
obsolete  in  the  shipbuilding  industry. 
We  are  thus  confronted  with  the  strange 
anomaly  where  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  critical  of  the  efficiency  raUng 
of  various  Government  shipyards  while 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  almost  the  same 
breath,  denying  them  the  means  with 
which  this  efficiency  could  be  Improved. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  go 
on  record  in  urging  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  the  administration,  to  be- 
gin a  5-year  modernization  and  replace- 


ment program  of  our  military  facilities 
in  the  continental  United  States— and 
not  the  least  of  these  facilities  to  be  mod- 
ernized should  be  our  Government  ship- 
yards. 

If  I  have  any  criticism  of  this  bill  to- 
day it  would  simply  be  one  of  concern 
with  the  failure  of  the  Department  to 
recommend  the  necessary  authority  for 
the  improvement  and  modernization  of 
the  basic  plant  facilities  of  the  respec- 
tive military  departments. 

My  purpose  in  making  this  observation 
is  therefore  to  urge  responsible  officials 
in  both  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  respective  military  departments  to 
carefully  scrutinize  their  future  5-year 
military  construction  program  with  the 
view  of  including  in  that  program  a  sub- 
stantially larger  amount  for  the  replace- 
ment of  outmoded  and  obsolete  military 
plant  facilities. 

The  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1965  Is  an  austere 
bill.  It  contains  no  fat.  and  1  urge  you 
to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr  BRUCE.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
knows  the  high  regard  in  which  I  hold 
him  on  matters  such  as  this. 

I  was  a  little  disturbed  this  morning, 
when  I  sat  in  a  hearing  and  heard  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  advocate  and  say 
that  he  had  under  his  jurisdiction  many 
surplus  Government  facilities  which 
could  be  turned  over  to  a  Youth  Corps 
for  housing,  on  military  bases.  There 
are  about  100.000  youngsters  whom  they 
plan  to  house  on  existing  surplus  mili- 
tary bases.  Is  that  what  the  gentleman 
is  talking  about? 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
not  talking  about  that.  There  are  cer- 
tain bases  on  which  there  Is  obsolescent 
and  obsolete  equipment:  for  Instance, 
the  B-47  bases. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  We  are  talking  about 
housing. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina. 
Many  of  those  have  housing.  General 
LeMay,  for  his  SAC  Command,  had  a 
great  deal  of  housing. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  that  if  there  are  any 
military  installations  throughout  the 
country  which  are  not  being  used  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  are  being 
declared  surplus.  It  would  be  proper  for 
the  Government  to  use  them  In  some 
other  way.  Instead  of  putting  them  on 
the  market  and  getting  a  small  return  for 

them. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  These  have  been  char- 
acterized as  "surplus." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired. ^  ,_, 
Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  do 
not  need  more  time.  I  believe  the  ques- 
tion has  been  adequately  answered.  The 
Chairman  answered  It. 

I  wish  to  say  that  certainly  these  facil- 
ities cannot  be  used  In  other  areas.  For 
instance,  a  Polaris  submarine  facility 
could  not  use  housing  at  some  B-47  base. 
It  Is  necessary  to  have  housing  at  the 
Polaris  base.  One  does  not  complement 
the  other. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, though  It  was  an  answer,  In  a 
fashion,  it  does  not  satisfy  me  at  all  so 
far  as  the  total  picture  is  concerned. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Cer- 
tain bases  have  housing  not  needed. 
Certain  bases  are  not  needed. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  do  not  question  that. 
I  merely  question  the  diversion  of  use. 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
believe  we  can  find  a  number  of  mili- 
tary facilities  which  are  excess  to  mili- 
tary requirements  and  which  could 
therefore  be  used  for  other  authorized 
Government  purposes. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
passage  of  H.R.  10300  marks  the  passing 
of  the  master  services  of  a  great  legis- 
lator, Carl  Vinson,  who  for  the  past  30 
years  of  his  50  years  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  has  In  his  committee  advised, 
guided,  and  directed  legislation  for  the 
military  departments  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  His  ded- 
ication to  strengthening  the  defensive 
and  offensive  might  of  the  United  States 
as  a  military  power  Is  reflected  In  the 
superior  If  not  supreme  punishing  and 
deterrent  power  of  our  military  forces. 
The  Nation  and  the  Congress  are  deeply 
Indebted  to  him  In  appreciation  for  his 
skillful  and  discerning  statesmanship. 

The  many  facets  considered  at  all 
levels  of  military  operational  programs 
and  projects  were  provided  for  after 
minute  examination  and  study  by  the 
Committee  of  the  various  proposals  sub- 
mitted for  authorization  during  the  fis- 
cal year  1965. 

The  approved  bill  totals  $1,590,666,000 
and  provides  construction  authorization 
in  support  of  the  Active  Forces,  the  Re- 


serve components,  defense  agencies,  and 
military  family  housing. 

The  total  authorization  granted  were 
as  follows:    Army.  $300,482,000;   Navy, 
$238,536,000:  Air  Force,  $345,727,000;  De- 
fense Agencies,  Including  Atomic,  Sup- 
port    Supply,    National    Security,    and 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  $10,805,000;  fam- 
ily housing:  Army— 2,135  units;  Navy— 
4  056    units;     Air    Force— 3,695    units, 
amounting  to  $177,758,000;  general  sup- 
port, $482,847,000  thus  totaling  for  these 
Items,  $660,605,000;  the  Reserve  forces- 
Army.  Navy,  Marine,  and  Air  Corps  Re- 
serve and  similar  Army,  and  Air  Na- 
tional   Guard.    totaUng    $34,450,000— a 
grand  total  of  $1,590,666,000.     The  re- 
quest for  new  facilities  submitted  by  the 
military  departments  totaled  over  $2.1 
billion  and  an  additional  three  quarters 
of  a  billion  dollars  for  family  housing. 
After  study  and  analysis  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget— also  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
nearly  half— 49  percent— approximately 
$1  billion  was  rejected  or  deferred.   The 
totals  for  military  construction  authori- 
zation for  fiscal  year  1965  amounts  to 
$1,839,507,000. 

The  proposed  acquisition  of  land 
amounted  to  1,460,289  acres  at  a  cost  of 
$32  million— the  committee  approved  the 
purchase  of  204,282  acres  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $21.5  million,  saving  $10.5 
million. 

H.R.  13000  authorizes  $75  million  for 
medical  facilities  of  which  $56  million  Is 
provided  for  the  erection  of  11  hospitals. 
The  committee  provided  $17.5  million 
for  emergency  construction  projects,  a 
modified  sum  for  a  limited  authority, 
and  a  strict  guide  against  using  these 
funds  as  an  added  reprograming  au- 
thority but  only  for  an  unforeseen  con- 
struction requirement. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  construction 
of  585  military  bases  through  the  world; 
also  9.886  Individual  units  of  military 
family  housing,  minor  construction  au- 
thority for  Improvements  of  adequate 
quarters,  rental  guarantee  payments, 
operating  expenses,  leasing  of  family 
units.  5,000;  maintenance  of  the  entire 
inventory  of  the  military  family,  368,- 
000  units;  credit  debt  payments  and 
serviceman's  mortgage  insurance  author- 
ization. 

The  bill  provides  new  authority  to 
build  65  Army  permanent  Installa- 
tions, 3  on  foreign  shores,  also  cadet 
housing  facilities,  $137  million;  opera- 
tion and  training  facilities,  surface-to- 
air  missiles  facilities.  $39  milUon;  med- 
ical facilities,  $24  million;  administra- 
tive facilities,  $7  million;  and  land, 
$19  mUlion.  Also  faculties  for  the  Army 
Security  Agency  in  the  United  States  and 
at  Army  bases  In  foreign  countries. 

The  provisions  in  the  bill  relative  to 
the  replacement  of  deteriorated  tempo- 
rary facilities — outdated  basic  plants  ne- 
cessitate the  programing  of  $300  million 
per  year  over  a  10 -year  period  in  new  or 
improved  facilities — are  In  conformity 
with  both  the  services  and  the  commit- 
tee's studies. 

The  bill  provides  certain  moneys  for  a 
contemplated  change  In  the  removal  of 
the  5th  Army  Headquarters  at  the  South- 


side  of  Chicago,  HI.,  to  Fort  Sheridan, 
HI.— appropriating  $323  million  to  facili- 
tate this  change  as  an  Initial  cost  for 
preliminary  preparation  for  plans  and  so 
forth.  The  estimated  sums  necessary  to 
complete  the  proposed  turnover  will  ne- 
cessitate further  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  housing  facilities  In  the  amount 
of  about  $10  million. 

The  advocates  of  the  changes  have  not 
given   any   substantial  reason   for  the 
transfer  except  to  aver  that  it  belongs 
there.    The  thousands  of  civilians  em- 
ployed  giving   related   services    to   the 
operational  unit   headquarters   will   be 
thrown  Into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 
The  broad  scope  of  the  operations  of  the 
5th  Army  Headquarters.  Including  the 
Midwestern    States — Colorado    on    the 
west — carrying    on    the    administrative 
business  of  the  Army.    This  unit  should 
be    located    at    Chicago,    111.      It    Is 
easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the 
area  by  rail,  air,  or  auto,  certainly  all  lines 
of  communication  are   at  one's  elbow. 
The  committee  showed  acute  alertness 
in  response  to  the  will  of  Chairman  Vin- 
son, in  rejecting  the  O'Hara  amendment 
submitted    by    the    Chicago    delegation 
striking  the  appropriation  Incorporated 
in    the    bill    for    this    stupid    scheme 
against  the  public  interest  of  the  citizens 
of  Chicago.    Chicago  has  been  the  vic- 
tim of  these  military  proposals  vinder  the 
pretense  of  economy— through  consoli- 
dation of  various  services  located  in  Chi- 
cago with  other  services  in  other  cities — 
by  transfer  of  the  same  to  those  cities 
without  any  regard  to  the  employment 
problems  resulting  or  the  deprivation  of 
the  rights  of  those  who  had  gained  civil 
service  status  in  their  emploj^nent — in 
most  instances,  unless  employees  trans- 
fer—lose seniority  and  Federal  employ- 
ment. 

The  all  inclusive  Items  in  the  bill  are 
varied  and  all  encompassing  of  the  mili- 
tary   needs    and    Intense    operational 
worldwide  scope  of  our  military  family. 
This   all    Important   subject   has   been 
treated  by  the  committee  with  meticulous 
treatment  of  excellent  legislative  finesse. 
The    perfected    work    glows    with    the 
brilliant  and  deft  abiUties  of  our  esti- 
mable chairman.  Carl  Vinson,  who  en- 
joys a  national  reputation  as  the  supreme 
authority  on  matters  affecting  the  mili- 
tary policy  of  the  services,  as  related 
to  their  legislative  purposes.     Chairman 
Carl  Vinson,  the  Illinois  delegation  sa- 
lutes you  in  appreciation  of  your  dedica- 
tion as  a  guide  and  guard  of  the  military 
powers  of  our  Nation  through  the  years 
and  today  stands  as  the  strongest,  mili- 
tarily, of  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Her  position  is  in  the  forefront  of  the 
supreme  defenders  of  the  liberty -loving 
nations  of  the  universe. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  un- 
derstand that  there  are  a  number  of 
bases  around  the  country  which  the  De- 
fense Department  Is  considering  phasing 
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out  or  closing.  I  understand,  too  that 
among  these  is  the  Sanford  Naval  Air 
Station  in  Sanford.  Fla.  I  am  further 
advised  that  pending  a  thorough  study 
of  these  matters,  the  committee  did  not 
include  any  of  the  authorization  moneys 
that  had  previously  been  programed  for 
fiscal  1965  for  Sanford. 

I  am  confident  that  when  the  report  on 
Sanford  is  received,  if  it  has  not  already 
been  received  by  this  time,  it  will  show 
the  economic  feasibility  and  in  fact  an 
actual  saving  of  money  in  keepmg  the 
Sanford  base  in  full  operation.  In  view 
of  this,  it  is  my  hope  that  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  reprograming  the  moneys 
heretofore  scheduled  for  Sanford.  If  the 
report  on  Sanford  is  favorable  I  have 
been  told  that  the  money  can  be  restored 
in  another  blU  at  a  later  date  or  it  can 
be  put  back  in  the  bill  in  the  other  body 
and  our  conferees  can  agree  to  the  addi- 
tion when  the  bill  goes  to  conference. 

None  of  us  wants  to  waste  any  money 
in  defense  or  otherwise,  but  if.  as  I  ex- 
pect, the  report  shows  conclusively  that 
the  keeping  of  the  installation  at  San- 
ford would  not  only  cost  no  more  money, 
but  would  in  fact  save  money,  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  officials  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment will  promptly  request  the  res- 
toration of  these  funds- 
Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  requests  for  any  further  time.  I  ask 
that  the  bill  be  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  wiU  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate   and   House 
at  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

TTTLI    I 

Sic    101    The  Secretary  oi  the  Army  may 
establish    or    develop    military    Installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  con- 
verting, rehabilitating,  or  Installing  perma- 
nent or  temporary   public   works.   Including 
site    preparations,    appurtenances,    utilities, 
and  equipment  for  the  following  projects; 
Inside  the  United  States 
Continental  Army  Command 
(First  Army) 
Fort   Devens,   Massachusetts:    Oommunlty 
faculties,  •681,000. 

Port  Dlx,  New  Jersey:    Hospital   facilities, 
and  troop  housing  118.890.000. 
Fort     Hamilton.     New     York:      Utilities. 

•118.000 

(Second  Army) 

Fort  Belvolr,  Virginia:  Operational  and 
ualnlng  facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
troop  housing  and  utilities.  •3,564,000. 

Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania;  Opera- 
Uonal  and  training  facilities,  and  troop  hous- 
ing. •S.244.000 

Fort  Knox.  Kentucky:  Troop  housing  and 
uUlltles,  •7.778,000. 

Fort  Lee,  Virginia:  Training  facilities, 
•2.900,000. 

Fort  George  O.  Meade.  Maryland:  Troop 
housing  and  community  facilities,  and  utlll- 
Ues.  •2.084.000. 

Fort  Ritchie.  Maryland:  Operational  fa- 
cilities, •1.600.000. 
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(Third  Army) 

Ptort  Bennlng.  Georgia ;  Operational  fa- 
cilities, and  administrative  facilities.  •S,- 
452.000. 

Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina :  Troop  housing 
and  community  faclUtles.  •5,655,000.    . 


Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky:  Training  faclU- 
tles, •111.000. 

Fort  Gordon,  Georgia:   Training  facilities, 
and  troop  housing.  •13.968.000. 

Fort    Jackson.    South    Carolina:    Training 
facilities,  and  troop  housing.  •15,383,000. 

Fort  Rucker,  Alabama:  Training  facilities, 
and  troop  housing.  •2,994,000. 

Fort  Stewart.  Georgia:  Training  facUltlea. 
and  maintenance  facilities.  •627,000. 
(Fourth  Army) 

Fort    Bliss.   Texas:    Operational    facilities, 
community  facilities,  and  utilities.  •721,000. 

Fort  Hood,  Texas;  Maintenance  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  and  troop  housing.  •11,836.- 

000.  ^        ,        ---_ 

Fort  Polk,  Louisiana:  Troop  housing,  •037.- 

Fort  Sill    Oklahoma:   Maintenance  facili- 
ties, troop  housing  and  utilities.  •2.893.000. 
(Fifth  Army) 

Fort  Carson.  Colorado:  Maintenance  facili- 
ties supply  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
real  estate.  •18.256,000. 

Fort  Benjamin  Harrison.  Indiana:  Troop 
hoiifilng,  •1.652.000. 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas:  Administrative 
facilities.  •390,000. 

Fort  Riley,  Kansas:  Maintenance  facilities, 
medical  facilities,  troop  housing,  and  real 
estate.  •18,692,000. 

Fort  Sheridan.  Illinois:  Medical  facilities, 
administrative    facilities,   and  utilities.   ^5.- 

544  000. 

Fort  Leonard  Wood.  Missouri:  Training  fa- 
cilities, maintenance  facilities,  medical  fa- 
cilities, troop  housing,  and  community  facili- 
ties. •  16,679,000. 

(SUth  Army) 

Fort  Irwin,  California:  Troop  housing,  ^2.- 

Fort  Lewis,  Washington:  Training  facili- 
ties, maintenance  facilities,  and  troop  hous- 
ing, •1.906,000. 

Presidio  of  Monterey.  California:  Training 
facilities.  •194.000. 

Fort  Ord.  California:  Troop  housing,  •777.- 
000 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco.  California:  Utili- 
ties, •283,000. 

Yakima     Training     Center,     Washington: 
Training  facilities.  •303,000. 
(Military  District  of  Washington.  District  of 
Coliunbla) 
Fort  McNalr.  District  of  Columbia:  Train- 
ing facilities.  •1.550.000. 

Fort  Myer,  Virginia ;  Medical  faculties,  and 
troop  housing,  •4.052.000. 

United  States  Army  Materiel  Command 
(United  States  Army  li41sBlle  Conunand) 
Redstone  Arsenal.  Alabama:  Research,  de- 
velopment and   test  facllltlee.  and  utUltlee, 
•2.389.000. 

(United  States  Army  Munitions  Command) 
Edgewood    Arsenal.    Maryland:    Research, 
development  and  test  facilities.  »4.494,000. 

Pica  tinny  Arsenal,  New  Jersey:  Produc- 
tion  faculties.   •365.000. 

Rocky   Mountain   Arsenal.   Colorado:    Ad- 
ministrative facilities.  •29.000. 
(United   States    Army   Supply    and   Mainte- 
nance Command) 
Aeronautical  Maintenance  Center.  Texas: 
Maintenance  facilities.   •888,000. 

Letter kenny  Army  Depot.  Pennsylvania: 
UtlUtles.  •43.000, 

Oakland  Army  Terminal,  California:  Op- 
erational facilities.  admlnUtratlve  faclllUes, 
community  facllitiee.  and  utUitles.  •2,029.000. 
Savanna  Army  Depot,  nilnols:  Supply  fa- 
cilities. ^446.000. 

Sierra  Army  Depot,  California:  Mainte- 
nance facilities.  •590.000 

Sunny  Point  Army  Terminal.  North  Caro- 
lina: Utilities,  •131,000. 


(United  SUtes  Army  Teet  and  Evaluation 
Cotnmand) 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground.  Maryland:  Op- 
erational facilities,  research,  develojMnent 
and  test  facilities.  •784.000. 

Jefferson  Proving  Ground.  Indiana:  Op- 
erational facilities.  •11.000. 

Fort  Huachuca.  Arizona:  Hospital  facili- 
ties, and  utilities.  •4.636.000. 

White  Sands  Missile  Range.  New  Mexico: 
Research,  development  and  test  facilities. 
•2.685.000. 


(United  States  Army  Weapons  Command) 
WatervUet    Arsenal.    New   York:    UtlUtles, 
•77.000. 

Technical  Services  Facilities 
(Signal  Corps) 
East     Coast     Radio     Receiving     Station. 
La  Plata,  Maryland:  Utilities.  ^93.000. 

Bast  Coast  Relay  Station.  Frederick.  Mary- 
land:  Troop  housing.  •257,000. 

Army  Pictorial  Center.  New  York:  Oper- 
ational faculties  and  production  faculties. 
•  1.120,000. 

West  Coast  Radio  Receiving  Station.  San- 
to Rosa.  California:     Utilities.  •76.000. 
(Medical  Service) 
Brooke  Army  Medical  Center.  Texas:    Op- 
erational faculties.  •104,000. 

Letterman  General  Hospital,  California: 
Hospital   faculties.  ^14.305.000. 

Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  Training  faclllUes,  and 
utUltles.  •I. 019.000. 

United  States  Military  Academy 
United  States  Military  Academy.  West 
Point.  New  York:  Operational  and  training 
faculties,  administrative  faculties,  cadet 
housing,  community  faculties  and  utUltles. 
•20,578.000. 

Army  Security  Agency 
Two  Rock  Ranch  Station,  California:    Op- 
erational faculties,  •I, 014,000. 

Vint  Hill  Farms  Station,  Virginia:  Opera- 
tional faculties.  •997,000. 

Army  Component  Commands 
(United  States  Army  Air  Defense  Command) 
Various   locations:     Operational    faculties, 
administrative  faculties  and  troop  housing. 
•7.814,000. 

(Alaska  Command  Area) 

Fort  Richardson.  Alaska:  Operational  fa- 
cilities, maintenance  faculties,  and  admln- 
isuative  faculties.  •767.000. 

Fort  J.  M.  Wainwright.  Alaska:  Mainte- 
nance faculties,  troop  housing,  and  utUltles, 

•743.000. 

(Pacific  Command  Area) 

Allamanu  MUltary  Reservation.  HawaU: 
UtUltles,  •247,000. 

Schofleld  Barracks,  Hawaii:  Operational 
faculties,  maintenance  facilities,  and  admin- 
istrative facilities.  •3,235.000. 

Fort  Shafter.  Hawaii:  Administrative  fa- 
culties, and  UtUitles.  •1.370.000. 

Trlpler  Army  Hospital.  Hawaii:  Medical 
faculties.  •lOO.OOO. 

Outside  the  United  States 

Army  Materiel  Command 

(United  States  Army  Missile  Command) 

Kwajaleln  Island:    Research,  development 

and    test    facilities,    hospital    faculties,    and 

troop  housing.  •32,119,000. 

Army  Security  Agency 
Various    locations;   Operational    facilities. 
•5,662.000. 

Army  Component  Commands 
(Pacific  Command  Area) 
Korea  ■   Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facilities,  uoop  housing  and 
UtUltles,  •8,609,000. 


Okinawa,  various:  UtUitles.  •1.064,000. 
Taiwan:   UtlUtles,  •26.000. 

(European  Command  Area) 
Germany:        Operational     faculties,     and 
maintenance  faculties.  •3.252.000. 

(United  States  Army  Forces  Southern 
Conunand) 
Fort  Kobbe.  Canal  Zone:  Troop  housing. 
•343.000. 

Quarry    Heights.    Canal    Zone:     UUUties. 

•86.000.  ,^,     _ 

Sxc    102    Any  of  the  authority  In  title  i 
of  this  Act  may  be  utUlzed  for  the  establish- 
ment or  development  of  Army  installations 
and  facilities  made  necessary  by  changes  in 
Army    missions   and    responslbUitles    which 
have    been    occasioned    by:    (a)    unforeseen 
security  considerations,  (b)  new  weapons  de- 
velopments,   (c)     new    and    unforeseen    re- 
search and  development  requirements,  or  (d) 
improved  production  schedules,  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  determines  that  deferral 
of  such  construction  for   Inclusion  in   the 
next  military  construction  authorization  Act 
would  be  inconsistent  with  Interests  of  na- 
tional security,  and  In  connection  therewith 
to  acquire,  construct,  convert.  rehabUltate. 
or    install    permanent   or   temporary    public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prepa- 
ration, appurtenances,   utUltles.  and  equip- 
ment   Provided.  That  the  total  cost  of  proj- 
ects constructed  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed    •17.600.000:   And    provided    further. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  his  des- 
ignee,    shall     notify     the     Committees     on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  inunediately  upon  reaching 
a  final  decision  to  Implement,  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  any  public  work  undertaken 
xmder  thU  section.  Including  those  real  estate 
actions  pertaining  thereto.    ThU  authoriza- 
tion will  expire  as  of  September  30.   1965, 
except  for  those  public  works  projects  con- 
cerning  which   the   Committees   on   Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  notified  pursuant  to  this 
section  prior  to  that  date. 

Sxc.  103.  (a)  Public  Law  88-174  Is 
amended  vmder  heading  "Inside  the  United 
States"  In  section  101.  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Under  the  heading  " Armt  Componxnt 
Commands"  and  under  the  subheading 
"PACIFIC  COMMAND  akka".  With  respcct  to 
"Fort  Shafter.  HawaU".  strike  out  "•74.000" 
and  insert  In  place  thereof  "•91.000". 

(b)  Public  Law  88-174  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  In  clause  (1)  of  section  602  "^184.- 
976  000"  and  "•199.833.000"  and  Inserting  in 
place  thereof  "•164.993.000",  and  "•199,680,- 
000".  respectively. 

TiTLx  n 
Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish   or   develop   military    installations 
and    faculties    by    acquiring,    constructing, 
converting,  rehabUltatlng,  ot  installing  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works,  includ- 
ing site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities, 
and  equipment  for  the  following  projects: 
Inside  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Ships  Facilities 
(Naval  shipyards) 
Naval  Shipyard.  Charleston.  South  Caro- 
lina:   Maintenance  facilities,  administrative 
faculties,  and  utUltles,  $1,676,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Pearl  Harbor,  Oahu, 
HawHU:  Operational  faculties,  and  utUltlee, 
•1,171,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire: Maintenance  facilities  and  utilities, 
•4.760,000. 

(Fleet  support  stations) 
Naval  Facility,  Cape  Hatteras,  North  Caro- 
lina:  UtlUtles,  •36,000. 

Naval  Faculty,  Nantucket,  Massachusetts: 
Cc«imiunlty  facilities,  »ie2,000. 


Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  London,  Con- 
necticut: Administrative  facUlUes,  and  troop 
hotislng  and  community  facilities,  •3301,000. 

Headquarters,  Commander-in-Chief,  At- 
lantic Fleet,  Norfolk,  Virginia:  Administra- 
tive faclUtles,  and  troop  housing.  •l.SeO.OOO. 


(Research,  devel<H>nient,  test,  and  evaluation 
stations) 

Navy  Marine  Engineering  Laboratory,  An- 
napolis, Bdaryland;   Utilities.  •366.000. 

David  Taylor  Model  Basin.  Carderock, 
Maryland:  Research,  development  and  test 
faculties,  •3,811,000. 

Navy  Mine  Defense  Laboratory,  Panama 
City,  Florida:  UtlUtles,  •160,000. 

Navy  Electronics  Laboratory,  San  Diego, 
California:  Operational  faculties,  ^1,196,000. 

Naval  Radiological  Defense  Laboratory,  San 
Francisco.  California:  Research.  develo^Mnent 
and  test  faculties.  •793,000. 

Fleet  base  facilities 

Naval  Station.  Boston,  Massachusetts: 
Troop  hovislng  •260,000. 

Naval  Station,  Charleston,  South  Carolina: 
Operational  facilities,  and  commtmlty  facu- 
lties, •2,509.000.  _^^ 

Naval  Command  Systems  Support  Activity. 
District  (rf  Columbia:  Administrative  facili- 
ties, •1,616,000.  ^_ 

Naval  Station,  Key  West,  Florida:  Opera- 
tional faculties,  •428,000. 

Naval  StaUon,  Long  Beach,  California: 
Troop    housing    and    community    faculties, 

•3,054,000.  ^       ,  ,      ^ 

Naval  Station,  Newport,  Rhode  Island: 
Operational  facilities,  and  troop  housing, 
•  1.761,000. 

Naval  Station.  Norfolk,  Virginia:  Opera- 
tional faclUties,  $243,000. 

Naval  Station,  Pearl  Harbor,  Oahu,  Ha- 
waii: Troc^  housing  and  community  facul- 
ties. •2,776,000. 

Naval  Station.  San  Diego,  California:  Op- 
erational facilities,  supply  facilities,  and 
troop  housing,  •1,320,000. 

Naml  weapons  facilities 
(Naval  air  training  stations) 
Naval  AuxUiary  Air  Station,  Chase  Field, 
Texas:  Operational  faclUtles,  •268,000. 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station.  KlngsviUe, 
Texas:  Operational  facilities,  ^149,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Memphis.  Tennessee: 
UtUlties,  •694,000. 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Meridian,  Mis- 
sissippi: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
•106.000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Pensacola.  Florida:  Op- 
erational facilities,  and  maintenance  faclU- 
ties, •4.788.000. 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Seufley  Field, 
Florida:  Operational  and  training  facilities, 
$664,000. 

Naval  AvixUlary  Air  Station,  Whiting  Field, 
Florida:  Operational  faclUtles,  $166,000. 
(Field  support  stations) 
Naval  Station,  Adak,  Alaska:   Operational 
faculties,  community  facilities,  and  utilities 
and  ground  Improvements,  $2,676,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Alameda,  California: 
Utilities,  $406,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Barbers  Point.  Oahu, 
Hawaii:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  faclUtles.  administrative 
facilities,  and  community  facilities,  $3,616,- 
000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Brunswick,  Maine: 
Maintenance  faclUties,  and  community  fa- 
cilities, •321,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Cecil  Field,  Florida: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  troop  housing  and  com- 
munity faculties,  •4.818.000. 

Naval  Air  Facility.  El  Centre,  California: 
Troop  housing.  •329.000. 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Fallon,  Ne- 
vada: durational  facilities,  and  medical  fa- 
culties, •819,000. 


Naval  Air  Station,  JacksonvUle,  Florida: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  and  util- 
ities, ^1,446,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Key  West,  Florida:  Op- 
erational faculties,  •617,000. 

Naval  Station.  Mayport.  Florida:  Opera- 
tional facilities.  ccMnmunlty  facilities,  and 
ground  Improvements,   •466,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Mlramar,  California: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  and  com- 
munity faculties,  •2,916,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Norfolk.  Virginia:  Oper- 
ational faculties.  •lOS.OOO. 

Naval  Air  Station.  North  Island,  California: 
Maintenance  faculties,  •360.000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Oceana,  VU^nla:  Train- 
ing facilities,  and  maintenance  faculties, 
•906,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Quonset  Point,  Rhode 
Island:  Operational  faclUties,  and  mainte- 
nance faculties.  •870,000. 

Naval  Avixlllary  Ah-  Station,  Ream  Field, 
California:  Operational  facilities,  •1,693,000. 
Naval  AuxUiary  Landing   Field,   San  Cle- 
ments   Island,    California:    Troop    bousing, 
•176.000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Whidbey  Island,  Wash- 
ington:   Operational    faclUtles,    •469,000, 


(Marine  Corps  air  stations) 
Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Beaufort,  South 
Carolina:  Operational  facilities  and  mainte- 
nance faculties,  •152,000. 

literine  Corps  Auxiliary  Landing  Field. 
Camp  Pendleton,  California:  Operational  and 
training  faculties.  •160,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Cherry  Ptrtnt, 
North  Carolina:  Operational  and  training 
facilities,  maintenance  faculties,  supply  fa- 
culties, administrative  facilities,  and  utiUties 
and  ground  Improvements,  •2.965,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  El  Toro,  Califor- 
nia: Operational  and  training  facilities,  and 
i^ialntenance  faculties,  •1,746,000. 

Bdarlne  Corps  Air  Station,  Kaneohe  Bay, 
Oahu,  Hawaii:  Operational  facilities,  $344.- 
000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  FacUlty,  New  River,  North 
Carolina:  Operational  and  training  faclUties, 
$326,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Facility.  Santa  Ana.  Cal- 
ifornia: Operational  and  training  faclUtles. 
$1,306,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Yuma,  Arizona: 
Operational  faculties,  and  maintenance  fa- 
cilities, $2,087,000. 

(Fleet  readiness  stations) 
Naval  Weapons  Station.  Concord.  Califor- 
nia: Operational  facilities,  conunimlty  facul- 
ties, and  utilities,  $720,000. 

Naval  Photographic  Center,  District  of 
Columbia:  Operational  faclUtles.  $490,000. 

Naval  Propellant  Plant.  Indian  Head. 
Maryland:  UtUltles.  $1,106,000. 
(Research,  development,  test  and  evaluatlcm 
stations) 
Naval  Weapons  Evaluation  Facility,  Albu- 
querque, New  Mexico:  Research,  develop- 
ment and  test  faclUtles,  $340,000. 

Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station,  China  Lake, 
California:  Research,  development  and  test 
faculties,  $1,080,000. 

Naval  Parachute  FaclUty,  El  Centre,  CaU- 
fomla:  Research,  development  and  test  fa- 
cilities, and  real  estate  $2,640,000. 

Naval  Air  DevelojMnent  Center,  JohnsvlUe. 
Pennsylvania:  UtiUties,  $340,000. 

Naval  Air  Test  Center,  Patuxent  River. 
Maryland:  Operational  faclUti'es,  and  hos- 
pital and  medical  facilities,  $2,453,000. 

Pacific  Missile  Range,  Point  Mugu,  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  faclUties,  maintenance 
facilities,  and  research,  development  and  test 
facilities;  and  on  San  Nicolas  Island,  re- 
search, development  and  test  faclUties.  and 
supply  faclUties,  $1,988,000. 

Supply  faculties 
Naval   Supply   Center,   Charleston.    South 
Carolina:   Supply  faculties,  $455,000. 
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Naval  Supply  Center,  Oakland.  California: 
Admlnlatratlve   facilities.   •590.000. 

Naval  Supply  Depot.  Philadelphia.  Penn- 
sylvania: ntlUtles.  $668,000. 

MaHne   Corps   facilitiea 

Marine  Corps  Supply  Center,  Albany. 
Georgia:    Maintenance  facilities.  $43,000. 

Marine  Corps  Supply  Center,  Barstow. 
California:    Community    facilities.    $213,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Lejeune.  North 
Carolina:  Community  facilities,  and  utili- 
ties. $2,319,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Pendleton.  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  and  training  facilities. 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities, 
medical  facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities,  and 
utilities  and  ground  improvements,  H.979.- 
000. 

Marine  Barracks.  Pearl  Harbor.  Oahu, 
Hawaii:  Training  facilities.  $198,000. 

Marine  Corps  Supply  Activity.  Philadel- 
phia. Pennsylvania:  Administrative  facili- 
ties. $2,800,000 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Twenty-nine  Palms, 
California :  Supply  facilities,  and  troop  hous- 
ing. $527,000. 

Service  school  facilities 

Naval  Academy.  Annapolis.  Maryland : 
Maintenance  facilities.  utlliUes  and  ground 
Improvements,  and  real  estate.  $1,498,000. 

Naval  Training  Center.  Bainbrtdge.  Mary- 
land: Troop  housing,  $1,091,000. 

Fleet  Anti-Air  Warfare  Training  Center, 
Dam  Neck.  Virginia:  Supply  facilities, 
§448.000. 

Naval  Station.  District  of  Ccrtumbla:  Com- 
munity facilities.  $338,000. 

Naval  Training  Center.  Great  Lakes. 
Illinois:  Troop  housing,  and  utilities  and 
ground  Improvements.  $13,661,000. 

Naval  Amphibious  Base.  Little  Creek.  Vir- 
ginia: Training  facilities.  $323,000. 

Fleet  Training  Center.  Mayport.  Florida: 
Training  facilities.  $587,000. 

Naval  Postgraduate  School.  Monterey, 
California:  Training  facilities,  and  troop 
housing.  $2,470,000. 

Fleet  Training  Center.  Newport.  Rhode 
Island:  Operational  and  training  facilities. 
$2,011,000 

Naval  War  College.  Newport.  Rhode  Island 
Training  facilities.  $335,000 

OfBcer  Candidate  School.  Newport.  Rhode 
Island :  Troop  housing.  $2,600,000. 

Fleet  Training  Center.  Norfolk.  Virginia: 
Training  facilities.  $116,000. 

Fleet  Anti-Submarine  Warfare  School.  San 
Diego.  California:  Troop  housing.  $534,000 

Naval  Training  Center.  San  Diego.  Cali- 
fornia:  Troop  housing.  $2,760,000. 

Medical  facilities 

Naval  Hospital,  Great  Lakes.  Illinois:  Troop 
housing.  $589,000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Jacksonville.  Florida:  Hos- 
pital and  medical  facilities.  $7,400,000 

Naval  Hospital.  Oakland.  California:  Hos- 
pital and  medical  facilities.  $14,500,000 

Communications  facilities 

(Communication  stations) 

Naval  Communications  Station.  Adak. 
Alaska:  Utilities  and  ground  improvements. 
$150,000. 

Naval  Radio  Station.  Buskin  Lake.  Kodlak. 
Alaska:   Utilities.  $80,000. 

Naval  Radio  Station.  Dixon,  California: 
Community  facilities,  $135,000. 

Naval  Radio  Station.  Driver.  Virginia:  Op- 
erational facilities.  $217,000 

Naval  Communications  Station.  Newport, 
Rhode  Island:  Operational  facilities,  aind 
real  estate,  $1,593,000. 

Naval  Conununlcatlon  Station.  Norfolk, 
Virginia:    Operational  facilities,  $350,000. 

Naval  Communication  Station,  Wahlawa, 
Oahu.  Hawaii:  Operational  facilities,  and 
troop  housing.  $1,279,000. 

Various  locaUons:    UtUlUes.  $3,111,000. 


(Security  group  stations) 

Naval  Security  Group  Department,  New- 
port. Rhode  Island:  Administrative  faclliUes, 
$275,000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Department.  Norfolk, 
Virginia:    Administrative  facilities,  $449,000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Department.  North- 
west, Virginia:  Troop  housing  and  communi- 
ty facilities.  $385,000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Department,  San 
Diego,  California:  Administrative  facilities, 
$276,000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Skaggs 
Island,  California:  Troop  housing,  and  util- 
ities. $1,490,000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity.  Winter  Har- 
bor, Maine:   Troop  housing.  $237,000. 

Office  of  naval  research  facilities 
Naval  Research  Laboratory,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia:  Research,  development  and  test  fa- 
cilities. $5,628,000. 

Naval  Training  Device  Center.  Mltchel 
Field,  New  York:  Research,  development  and 
test  facilities,  $550,000. 

Ydrds  and  docks  facilities 
Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Norfolk.  Vir- 
ginia: Utilities.  $1,866,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Pearl  Harbor. 
Oahu.  Hawaii:  Maintenance  facilities,  and 
utilities.  $274,000. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center,  Port 
Hueneme.   California:    Utilities,  $228,000. 

Outside  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Ships  Facilities 

Atlantic  Undersea  Test  and  Evaluation 
Center.  Andros  Island.  Bahama  Islands:  Op- 
erational facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  medical  facilities,  troop 
housing  and  community  facilities,  and  util- 
ities and  ground  Improvements.  $4,882,000. 

Naval  Station.  Subic  Bay.  Republic  of  the 
Philippines:   Community  facilities.  $403,000. 

Fleet  activities,  Tokosuka,  Japan:  Utilities, 
$198,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Facilities 

Naval  Station.  Argentina.  Newfoundland, 
Canada:  Operational  facilities,  and  supply 
facilities.  $289,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Atsugi,  Japan:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  and  troop  housing.  $743,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Facility,  Futema,  Okina- 
wa: Supply  facilities,  medical  facilities,  and 
utilities  and  ground  Improvements,  $386,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Iwakunl.  Japan: 
Operational  facilities,  and  maintenance  fa- 
cilities. $1,210,000 

Naval  Station.  Keflavik.  Iceland:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  and  community  facilities, 
$1,906,000 

Naval  StaUon,  Midway  Island:  Utilities, 
•743,000. 

Naval  Air  Facility.  Naha,  Okinawa:  Train- 
ing facilities,  and  maintenance  facllltlee, 
$297,000. 

Naval  Air  Facility,  Naples.  Italy:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  $370,000. 

Naval  Station.  Roosevelt  Roads.  Puerto 
Rico:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
cilities, supply  facilities,  troop  housing  and 
community  facilities,  and  utilities,  113,759,- 
000. 

Naval  Station.  Rota.  Spain:  Maintenance 
facllltlee.  supply  facilities,  hospital  and  med- 
ical facilities,  and  troop  housing,  $3,457,000. 

Fleet  Activities.  Ryukyus.  Okinawa:  Com- 
munity facilities,  9278,000. 

Marine  Corps  Facilities 

Naval  Air  Station.  Atsugi,  Japan:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  supply  facilities,  administra- 
tive facilities,  and  troop  bousing,  $2,167,000. 

Communication  Facilities 

Naval  Radio  Station,  Fort  Allen.  Puerto 
Rico:    Operational   facilities,  $292,000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Futema, 
Okinawa:    Operational   facllltlee,  $90,000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Galeta 
Island,  Canal  Zone:  Troop  housing.  $225,000. 


Naval  Radio  Station,  Isabela,  Puerto  Rico: 
Operational  facilities,  $106,000. 

Naval  Communication  Station,  London- 
derry. North  Ireland:  Operational  facllltlee, 
$1,100,000. 

Naval  Communication  Station.  Sabana 
Seca.  Puerto  Rico:  Maintenance  facilities, 
and  utilities.  $195,000. 

Naval  Communication  Station.  San  Miguel, 
Republic  of  the  Philippines:  Community  fa- 
cilities, and  utilities,  $466,000. 

Various    locations:    Utilities.    $3,398,000. 

Yards  and  Docks  Facilities 

Navy  Public  Wo-ks  Center.  Guam. 
Mariana  Islands:  Utilities.  $112,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Sublc  Bay. 
Republic  of  the  Philippines:  Utilities. 
$463,000. 

Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  classified  naval  in- 
stallations and  facilities  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  in- 
stalling permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site 
preparation,  appu  tenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment.  In  the  total  amount  of  $35,- 
795.000. 

Sec.  203.  Any  of  the  authority  in  title  II 
of  this  Act  may  be  utilized  for  the  establish- 
ment or  development  of  Navy  installations 
and  facilities  made  necessary  by  changes  in 
Navy  missions  and  responsibilities  which 
have  been  occasioned  by:  (a)  unforeseen 
security  considerations,  (b)  new  weapons 
developments,  (c)  new  and  unforeseen  re- 
search and  development  requirements,  or 
Id)  Improved  production  schedules,  if  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  defer- 
ral of  such  construction  for  Inclusion  In  the 
next  military  construction  authorization 
Act  would  be  Inconsistent  with  Interests  of 
national  security,  and  in  connection  there- 
with to  acquire,  construct,  convert,  rehabili- 
tate, or  Install  permanent  or  temporary  pub- 
lic wo  ks.  Including  land  acquisition,  site 
preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment:  Provided.  That  the  total  cost 
of  projects  constructed  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  $17,500,000:  i4nd  provided 
further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or 
his  designee,  shall  notify  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives.  Immediately  upon  reach- 
ing a  final  decision  to  implement,  of  the  cost 
of  construction  of  any  public  wo  k  under- 
taken under  this  section.  Including  those 
real  estate  actions  pertaining  thereto.  This 
authorization  will  expire  as  of  September  30. 
1965.  except  for  those  public  works  projects 
concerning  which  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives have  been  notified  pxirsuant  to 
this  section  prior  to  that  date. 
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Sbc.  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  mlllUry  installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  Installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  in- 
cluding site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment,  for  the  following 
projects: 

Inside  the  United  States 
Air  Defense  Command 

Ent  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo- 
rado: Operational  facilities,  and  troop  hous- 
ing and  community  facilities,  $1,035,000. 

Hamilton  Air  Force  Base.  San  Rafael,  Cali- 
fornia:  Maintenance  facilities,  $112,000. 

Klncheloe  Air  Force  Base,  Sault  Salnte 
Marie,  Michigan:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  and  community  fa- 
cilities, $1,470,000. 

Perrin  Air  Force  Base.  Sherman.  Texas: 
Troop  housing.  $283,000. 

Portland  International  Airport.  Portland. 
Oregon:   Community  facilities.  $145,000. 


Rlchards-Oebaur  Air  Force  Base.  Kansas 
City,  Missouri:  Operational  facilities,  and 
supply  facilities.  $380,000. 

Selfridge  Air  Force  Base,  Mount  Clemens. 
Michigan ;  Operational  facilities,  and  mainte- 
nance facilities,  $389,000. 

Stewart  Air  Force  Base,  Newbxirgh.  New 
York:  Troop  hoxising,  $40,000. 

Truax  Field,  Madison,  Wisconsin:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  $102,000. 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base,  Panama  City,  Flor- 
ida: Hospital  facilities,  $2,746,000. 

Air  Force  Logistics  Command 
Brookley  Air  Force  Base.  MobUe,  Alabama: 
Administrative  facilities,  $1,300,000. 

Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Ogden,  Utah:  Mainte- 
nance facilities,  administrative  facilities,  and 
community  facilities,  $1,893,000. 

Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio.  Texas: 
Maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  ad- 
ministrative facilities,  and  troop  housing, 
$1,085,000. 

Marietta  Air  Force  Station,  Marietta,  Penn- 
sylvania: Supply  facilities,  $273,000. 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base,  Sacramento, 
California:  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance faculties,  medical  facilities,  and  ad- 
mlntetratlve  faculties.  $2,046,000. 

Newark  Air  Force  Station,  Newark,  Ohio: 
Maintenance  facilities  and  administrative 
facilities,  $3,269,000. 

Norton  Air  Force  Base,  San  Bernardino, 
California:  Operational  facilities,  medical 
facilities,  and  troop  housing.  $2,146,000. 

Olmsted  Air  Force  Base,  Middletown.  Penn- 
sylvania :  Maintenance  facilities,  administra- 
tive facilities,  and  community  facilities, 
$2,969,000. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base.  Macon,  Georgia: 
Maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  and 
hospital  faculties,  $4,454,000 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma  City. 
Oklahoma:  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance faciUtles.  and  administrative  faculties. 
$3,084,000. 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Dayton. 
Ohio:  Operational  facilities,  research,  devel- 
opment, and  test  facilities,  and  administra- 
Uve  facUitlee.  $5,948,000. 

Air  Force  Systems  Command 
Arnold    Engineering   Development    Center, 
Tullahoma.    Tennessee:    Research,    develop- 
ment and  test  faculties,  and  supply  faculties, 
$883,000. 

Brooks  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio.  Texas : 
Research,  development,  and  test  facilities, 
administrative  facilities,  and  troop  housing, 
$1,618,000. 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base.  Muroc,  California: 
Research,  development,  and  test  facilities, 
and  medical  faculties,  $6,066,000. 

Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  Valparaiso.  Florida: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  administrative  faculties,  and 
troop  housing.  $1,726,000. 

HoUoman  Air  Force  Base,  Alamogordo. 
New  Mexico:  Operational  facilities,  supply 
facilities,  hospital  facilities,  community  fa- 
culties, and  utilities.  $6,047,000. 

Kirtland  Air  Force  Base.  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico:  Maintenance  facilities,  $337,000. 

Laurence  G.  Hanscom  Field.  Bedford,  Mas- 
sachusetts: Troop  bovtslng.  $365,000. 

Patrick  Air  Force  Base,  Cocoa.  Florida:  Op- 
erational facilities,  maintenance  faculties, 
research,  development,  and  test  faciUtles, 
administrative  facilities,  troop  botislng,  and 
UtUlties.  $3,300,000. 

Various  locations,  Atlantic  Missile  Range: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
troop  bousing,  utilities,  and  real  estate. 
$1,876,000. 

Air  Training  Command 
Amarlllo  Air  Force  Base.  AmarUlo,  Texas: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  troop  housing  and  commu- 
nity facilities,  and  real  estate,  $4364,000. 
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Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  Rantoul,  lUlnois: 
Maintenance  facilities,  and  troop  housing, 
$394,000. 

Craig  Air  Force  Base,  Selma,  Alabama:  Op- 
erational facilities,  maintenance  faculties, 
and  real  estate.  $3,459,000. 

James  Connally  Air  Force  Base,  Waco. 
Texas:  Administrative  facilities,  and  utUities. 
$215,000. 

Keesler  Air  Force  Base.  Blloxl.  Mississippi: 
Troop  housing,  and  utilities.  $1,040,000. 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio, 
Texas:  Training  faculties,  and  troop  hous- 
ing, $1,288,000. 

Laredo  Air  Force  Base,  Laredo,  Texas:  Op- 
erational and  training  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  supply  facilities,  adminis- 
trative facilities  and  troop  housing  and  com- 
munity faculties,  $4,599,000. 

Laughlln  Air  Force  Base,  Del  Rio,  Texas: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  mainte- 
nance faculties,  and  troop  housing,  $1,660,- 

000  ^  ,       ^ 

Lowry  Air   Force  Base,  Denver,  Colorado: 

Training  faculties,  $132,000. 

Mather  Air  Force  Base.  Sacramento.  Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance  faciUtles,  $161,000. 

Moody  Air  Force  Base.  Valdosta,  Georgia: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
hospital  facilities,  and  troop  housing  and 
community  faculties,  $3,763,000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio. 
Texas:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  and  utUlties,  $888,000. 

Sheppard  Air  Force  Base.  Wichita  Falls, 
Texas:  Training  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
cilities, supply  facilities,  administrative  fa- 
cilities, and  utilities,  $1,191,000. 

Vance  Air  Force  Base,  Enid,  Oklahoma: 
Maintenance     facilities,     and     real     estate. 

$475,000.  ^ 

Webb  Air  Force  Base,  Big  SprUig,  Texas: 
Operational  facilities,  and  community  facu- 
lties. $379,000. 

Air  University 
Gunter  Air  Force  Base,  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama: Troop  housing.  $125,000. 

Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama: Community  facilities,  $239,000. 


Aeronautical  Chart  and  Information  Center 
South  Saint  Louis  Storage  Annex,    Saint 
Louis.   Missouri:    Supply  facilities,  and  ad- 
ministrative faculties.  $1,271,000. 
Alaskan  Air  Command 
Elelson  Air  Force  Base,  Fairbanks,  Alaska : 
OperaUonal  facilities,  and  utUlties,  $1,389,- 

000.  ,      ^ 

Klmendorf  Air  Force  Base.  Anchorage, 
Alaska:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  and  utilities,  $1,355,000. 

Galena  Airport,  Galena,  Alaska:  Main- 
tenance facilities,  and  community  facilities, 

$406,000.  .,     ^ 

King  Salmon  Airport,  Naknek,  Alaska: 
Operational  facilities.  $189,000. 

Various  locations:  Maintenance  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  community  faculties,  and 
utilities,  $2,645,000. 

Headquarters  Command 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Camp  Springs, 
Maryland:  Operational  and  training  facili- 
ties, hospital  facillUes,  troop  housing,  and 
utilities.  $5,697,000. 

Boiling  Air  Force  Base,  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Coltimbla:  Administrative  faculties, 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities,  and 
UtUities,   $4,426,000. 


MUltary  Air  Transport  Service 
Charleston    Air    Force    Base,    Charleston. 

South  Carolina:  Maintenance  faciUtles,  and 

community  faculties,  $159,000. 
Dover  Air  Force   Base,   Dover,  Delaware: 

Operational  faculties,  maintenance  facilities, 

and  community  facilities,  $2,392,000. 

McGuire  Air  Force  Base.  Wrlghtstown,  New 

Jersey:    Operational  faculties,  maintenance 

facilities,  and  conununlty  faculties.  $1,463,- 

000. 


Scott  Air  Force  Base,  Belleville,  IlUnols: 
Operational  facilities,  hospital  faculties,  and 
troop    Lousing,    $3,137,000. 

Travis  Air  Force  Base,  Fairfield,  Califor- 
nia: Maintenance  faculties,  and  medical 
faculties,  $431,000. 

Pacific  Air  Force 

Hlckam  Air  Force  Base.  HonolvUu,  Hawaii: 
Troop  bousing,  $625,000. 

Strategic  Air  Command 
Altus   Air   Force   Base.   Altvis,    Oklahoma: 
UtUities,   $100,000. 

Barksdale  Air  Force  Base,  Shreveport,  Loui- 
siana: Maintenance  faculties,  and  troop 
housing,   $1,185,000. 

Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Austin,  Texas: 
Maintenance  facilities,  and  troop  housing, 
$231,000. 

Biggs  Air  Force  Base,  El  Paso,  Texas: 
Maintenance  faculties,  $153,000. 

Blythevllle  Air  Force  Base,  BlytheviUe, 
Arkansas:  Maintenance  facilities,  and  troop 
housing  and  community  facilities.  $268,000. 

Carswell  Air  Force  Base,  Fort  Worth,  Tex- 
as:   Maintenance    faciUtles,   $348,000. 

Columbus  Air  Force  Base,  Columbus,  Mis- 
sissippi: Maintenance  facilities,  adminis- 
trative faciUUes,  and  troop  housing  and  com- 
munity  facilities,   $616,000. 

Davls-Monthan  Air  Force  Base,  Tucson. 
Arizona:  Hospital  faculties.  $1,233,000. 

Dow  Air  Force  Base,  Bangor.  Maine:  Oper- 
ational faciUtles.  $108,000. 

Dyess  Air  Force  Base.  Abilene,  Texas:  Oper- 
ational faciUtles,  maintenance  facilities,  and 
troop  housing,  $1,068,000. 

Francis  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base,  Chey- 
enne, Wyoming:  Operational  facilities,  and 
maintenance  facilities,  $716,000. 

Glasgow  Air  Force  Base,  Glasgow,  Mon- 
tana: Op)erational  facilities,  and  administra- 
tive faculties,  $223,000. 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base,  Grand  Forks, 
North  Dakota:  Operational  facilities,  supply 
faculties,  troop  housing  and  community  fa- 
culties, and  UtUlties.  $2,241,000. 

Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  Homestead, 
Florida:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  hospital  faculties,  and  troop  ho\u- 
ing,  $3,021,000. 

K.  I.  Sawyer  Municipal  Airport.  Marquette, 
Michigan:  Operational  faclliUes,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  supply  faclUUes,  and  utU- 
Itlee,  $499,000. 

Larson  Air  Force  Base.  Moees  Lake.  Wash- 
ington: Operational  faculties,  supply  facu- 
lties, and  community  faculties.  $8»6.0O0. 

Lincoln  Air  Force  Base.  Lincoln.  Nebraska: 
Operational  and  training  facilities.  $246,000. 

UtUe  Rock  Air  Force  Base.  Uttle  Rock, 
Arkansas:  Troop  housing,  $422,000. 

Lockbourne  Air  Force  Base,  Columbiis, 
Ohio:  Operational  faculties,  and  mainte- 
nance faculties.  $505,000. 

Loring  Air  Force  Base,  Limestone,  Maine: 
Operational  facilities,  $92,000. 

March  Air  Force  Base,  Riverside,  Califor- 
nia: Real  estate,  $32,000. 

McCoy  Air  Force  Base,  Orlando,  Florida: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  faclliUes, 
and  troop  hoxislng,  $641,000. 

Minot  Air  Force  Base,  Mlnot.  North  Da- 
kota: Operational  facilities,  medical  facil- 
ities, and  troop  housing  and  community 
faculties,  $1,462,000. 

Movmtaln  Home  Air  Force  Base,  Mountain 
H(Hne.  Idaho:  Operational  faculties,  and 
maintenance  faculties,  $1,371,000. 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Omaha,  Nebraska: 
Operational  facilities,  troop  hovising  and 
community  faciUtles  and  utUltlee,  $1388,000. 
Pease  Air  Force  Base,  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire :  Operational  faciUtles,  and  main- 
tenance faciUtles,  $163,000. 

Plattsburgh  Air  Force  Base,  Plattsburgh, 
New  York:  Operational  faculties,  and  main- 
tenance faculties,  $297,000. 

Schilling  Air  Force  Base,  SaUna.  Kansas: 
Maintenance  faciUtles,  $152,000, 
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Turner  Air  Force  Base.  Albany,  Georgia: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  and 
maintenance  facilities.  $617,000. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base.  Lompoc,  Cali- 
fornia:  Utilities.  •89.000 

Walker  Air  Force  Base.  Roswell.  New  Mex- 
ico:   Maintenance  facilities.  t51.0OO. 

Wurtsmlth  Air  Force  Base.  Oscoda.  Michi- 
gan: Operational  facilities.  •392.000. 

Tactical  Air  Conunand 

Cannon  Air  Force  Base.  Clovls,  New  Mex- 
ico: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  and 
hospital  facilities.  •6.310.000. 

England  Air  Force  Base.  Alexandria.  Lou- 
isiana: Training  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
cilities, and  administrative  facilities.  •3.032.- 
000 

George  Air  Force  Base.  VlctorvUle.  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facilities,  troop  housing, 
and  utilities.  •3.294.000 

Langley  Air  Force  Base.  Hampton.  Vir- 
ginia: Maintenance  facilities,  administrative 
faclllUes.  and  community  facilities.  •1.834.- 
000 

Luke  Air  Force  Base.  Phoenix.  Arizona :  Ad- 
ministrative facilities.  •442.000. 

MacDlll  Air  Force  Base.  Tampa.  Florida: 
Maintenance  faclUties.  and  supply  facilities. 
•720.000. 

McConnell  Air  Force  Base.  Wichita.  Kansas: 
Maintenance  facilities,  and  utilities.  •3.743.- 
000. 

Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base.  M3rrtle  Beach. 
South   Carolina:    Troop  housing.  ^190.000 

Nellls  Air  Force  Base.  Las  Vegas.  Nevada: 
Operational  facilities,  and  community  facili- 
ties. ^2.297.000 

Pope  Air  Force  Base.  Fort  Bragg.  North 
Carolina:  Operational  facilities,  administra- 
tive facilities,  and  troop  hoiulng  and  com- 
munity facilities.  •2.033.000. 

Sewart  Air  Force  Base.  Smyrna.  Tennessee : 
Troop  housing.  •462.000. 

Seymoiir  Johnson  Air  Force  Base.  Oolds- 
boro.  North  Carolina:  Operational  facili- 
ties, supply  facilities,  and  troop  housing. 
•361.000. 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base.  Sumter.  South  Caro- 
lina: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  hospital  faculties. 
and  troop  housing.  •6.690.000. 

United  States  Air  Force  Academy 
United  States  Air  Force  Academy.  Colorado 
Springs.  Colorado:    Cadet  housing,  commu- 
nity facilities,  and  utUltles.  •17.080.000. 

Aircraft  Control  and  Warning  System 
Various  locations:    ICalntenance  facilities, 
tix>op  bousing,  utilities,  and  real  estate.  •!,- 
063,000 

Outside  the  United  State* 
Air  Defense  Command 

Various  locations:  Maintenance  facilities, 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities,  and 
UtUltles.  ^906.000. 

Military  Air  Transport  Service 

Wake  Island:  Operational  facilities,  and 
troop  housing.  •496.000. 

Pacific  Air  Force 

Various  locaUons:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities, 
medical  faclllUes.  administrative  facilities, 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities,  and 
utilities,  •13.327.000. 

Strategic  Air  Command 
Andersen  Air  Force  Base,  Guam:  Utllttles, 
•31,000 

Ramey  Air  Force  Base.  Puerto  Rico:  Main- 
tenance facilities,  and  supply  fadUUes,  $066.- 
000. 

United  States  Air  Forces  Southern  Command 
Howard  Air  Force  Base,  Canal  Zone:  Oper- 
ational facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  sup- 
ply faclllUes,  medical  faclUtles,  and  uUUtles, 
•3.843,000. 


United  States  Air  Force  Security  Service 

Various  locaUons:  Operational  faclllUes. 
maintenance  faculties,  supply  facilities,  med- 
ical facilities,  troop  housing  and  community 
faculties,   and    utilities,   •3.288.000. 

Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  classified  military 
Installations  and  facilities  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing, converting.  rehablUtaUng,  or  In- 
stalling permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appuitenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment in  the  total  amount  of  9161347,000. 

Sec.  303  Any  of  the  authority  In  Utle  in 
of  this  Act  may  be  utUized  for  the  establish- 
ment or  development  of  Air  Force  InAtalla- 
ttons  and  facilities  made  necessary  by  changes 
In  Air  Force  missions  and  responslbUlUes 
which  have  been  occasioned  by:  (a)  unfore- 
seen seciirlty  considerations,  (b)  new  weap- 
ons developments,  (c)  new  and  unforeseen 
research  and  development  requirements,  or 
(d)  improved  production  schedules.  If  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  deferral 
of  such  construction  for  Inclusion  In  the 
next  mUltary  construction  authorization  Act 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  Interests  of  na- 
tional secu<'lty.  and  In  connection  therewith 
to  acquire,  construct,  convert,  rehabilitate, 
or  Install  permanent  or  temporary  public 
works.  Including  land  acquisition,  site  prepa- 
ration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment: Piovided,  That  the  total  cost  of  proj- 
ects constructed  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  •17.500.000:  And  provided  further. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  or  bis 
designee,  shall  notify  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  Immediately  upon  reaching 
a  final  decision  to  implement,  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  any  public  work  undertaken 
under  this  section.  Including  tbose  real  estate 
actions  pertaining  thereto.  This  authoriza- 
tion win  expire  as  of  September  SO,  1966, 
except  for  those  public  works  projects  con- 
cerning which  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  notified  pursuant  to 
this  section  prior  to  that  date. 
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Sec.  401  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  military  Installations 
and  faculties  by  acquiring,  constructing, 
converting,  rehabilitating,  or  Installing  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works,  including 
site  preparation,  appurtenances.  uUlltles. 
and  equipment,  for  defense  agencies  for  the 
following  projects: 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency 
Sand  la    Base.    Albuquerque,    New    Mexico: 
Training  faculties,  and  administrative  facil- 
ities, •2,836,000. 

Defense  Supply  Agency 

Defense  Supply  Agency.  Alexandria,  Vir- 
ginia: AdmlnlstraUve  facilities,  and  utili- 
ties, •1,609,000. 

Defense  Clothing  and  Textile  Supply  Cen- 
ter. Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania:  Maintenance 
facilities.  ^104.000 

Defense  General  Supply  Center.  Rich- 
mond.  Virginia     Supply   faculties.  •141.000. 

Tracy  Defense  Depot.  Tracy,  California: 
Supply  facUlUes,  ^304,000. 

National  Security  Agency 
Fort  Meade,  Maryland:  Operational  faclU- 
tles, •380.000. 

Kent  Island.  Maryland:  Real  estate, 
•31.000. 

Sbc.  403.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  classified  Installations 
and  faculties  by  acquiring,  constructing, 
converting,  rehabilitating,  or  InstaUlng  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works.  Includ- 
ing land  acquisition,  site  preparaUon.  ap- 
purtenances, utilities,  and  equipment  In  the 
total  amount  of  •8.800,000. 
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Militcry  family  housing 

Szc  601.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  bU 
designee.  Is  authorized  to  construct,  at  the 
locaUons  hereinafter  named,  family  housing 
units  and  trailer  court  faclllUes,  In  the 
numbers  hereinafter  listed,  but  no  famUy 
bousing  construction  shall  be  commenced  at 
any  such  locations  In  the  United  States, 
unUl  the  Secretary  shall  have  consulted  with 
the  Administrator.  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency,  as  to  the  availability  of  ade- 
quate private  housing  at  such  locations.  If 
the  Secretary  and  the  Administrator  are  tin- 
able  to  reach  agreement  with  respect  to  the 
availability  of  adequate  private  housing  at 
any  location,  the  Secretary  shall  Immedi- 
ately notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  House  of  Aepresentatlves  and  the 
Senate.  In  wrlUng.  of  such  difference  at 
opinion,  and  no  contract  for  construcUon 
at  such  location  shall  be  entered  Into  for 
a  period  of  thirty  days  after  such  noUfica- 
Uon  has  been  given.  This  authority  shall 
Include  the  authority  to  acquire  land,  and 
interesu  In  land,  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange 
of  Government-owned  land,  or  otherwise. 

(a)   Family  housing  units  for — 

(I)  The  Department  of  the  Army,  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  unite, 
•38,346.000. 

Fort  Richardson.  Alaska,  one  hundred 
units. 

Fort  Irwin,  California,  one  hundred  unite. 

Fort  Ord.  California,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  unite. 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco.  California,  one 
hundred  unite. 

Two  Rock  Ranch  StaUon.  Callfomla.  forty 
unite. 

Fort  Gordon.  Georgia,  three  hundred  unite. 

VS.  Army  installations.  Hawaii,  one  hun- 
dred units. 

Fort  Sheridan.  DllnoU.  two  hundred  and 
fifty  units. 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground.  Maryland,  one 
hundred  units 

Fort  Jackson.  South  Carolina,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  unite. 

AUantlc  Side,  Canal  Zone,  one  hundred 
and  forty  unite. 

Pacific  Side.  Canal  Zone,  two  hundred 
unite 

Fort  Buckner.  Okinawa,  two  hundred 
unite. 

ASA  LoceUon  12.  sixty  units. 

Claaelfied  locaUon.  forty-five  unite. 

(3)  The  Department  of  the  Navy,  four 
thousand   and   fifty-six  units.   •73.166,000. 

Naval  SUtlon,  Kodlak.  Alaska,  one  hun- 
dred units. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Yuma.  Arizona, 
one  hundred  unite. 

Naval  Air  SUUon.  Alameda.  Callfomla. 
two  hundred  units 

Marine  Corps  Supply  Center,  Barstow.  Cali- 
fornia, seventy-four  units. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Pendleton,  Cali- 
fornia, one  hundred  and  forty  unlU. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  El  Toro.  Califor- 
nia, one  hundred  units. 

Naval  SUtlon.  Long  Beach.  Callfomla.  four 
hundred  unite. 

Naval  Complex  North  Bay.  San  Frandaoo. 
Callfomla,  one  hundred  unite. 

Naval  Poet  Graduate  School.  Monterey. 
Callfomla,  two  hundred  unite. 

Naval  Base.  San  Francisco.  Callfomla.  three 
hundred  units. 

Naval  SUtlon.  Washington.  District  of 
Columbia,  one  hundred  and  fifty  \iniU. 

Naval  Base.  Key  Weet,  Florida,  four  hun- 
dred unlU. 

United  SUtea  Nary  instalUUons.  Hawaii, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  unita. 

Naval  Training  Center,  Great  Lakee,  Illi- 
nois, one  hundred  unlU. 

Naval  Air  SUtlon.  Quonset  Point.  Rhode 
Island,  two  hundred  unlU 

Naval  SUtlon.  Charleeton.  South  Carolina, 
one  hundred  unite. 
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Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot,  Parrls  Island, 
South  Carolina,  one  unit. 

Naval  SUtlon.  Norfolk.  Virginia,  five  hun- 
dred uniu. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity.  Galeta 
Island.  Canal  Zone,  twenty-six  units. 

Naval  SUtlon.  Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto 
Rico,  nine  unlU. 

Naval  Communication  Station,  North  West 
Cape,  Australia,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
unlu. 

Naval  SUtlon,  Kefiavlk,  Iceland,  one  hun- 
dred unlu. 

Naval  Facility,  AnUgua,  the  West  Indies, 
thirty-eight  unlU. 

Naval  Facility,  Eleuthera,  Bahamas,  thirty- 
eight  unlU. 

Classified  location,  two  hundred  unlU. 

(3)  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  three 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-five  unlU, 
•66,257,000. 

Beale  Air  Force  Base.  California,  three 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  unlU. 

George  Air  Force  Base.  Callfomla,  five 
hundred  unlU. 

Boiling  Air  Force  Base.  District  of  Colum- 
bia, one  hundred  and  fifty  unlu. 

EgUn  Air  Force  Base.  Florida,  ninety  unlU. 

MacDlll  Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  twenty 
unlU. 

HunUr  Air  Force  Base,  Georgia,  one  unit. 

Moody  Air  Force  Base,  Georgia,  one  hun- 
dred unlU. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Georgia,  one  hun- 
dred unlU. 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Maryland,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  unlU. 

OfTutt  Air  Force  Base,  Nebraska,  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  unlU. 

Cannon  Air  Force  Base,  New  Mexico,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  unlU. 

HoUoman  Air  Force  Base,  New  Mexico,  four 
hundred  unlU. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base.  Virginia,  two 
hundred  unlu. 

McChord  Air  Force  Base,  Washington,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  units. 

Goose  Air  Base,  Canada,  two  hundred 
uniu. 

Kadena  Air  Baae,  Okinawa,  one  hundred 
uniu. 

Naha  Air  Base,  Okinawa,  two  hundred 
uniu. 

SlU  4-€,  one  hundred  and  eighty  unlU. 

SlU  6-8,  one  hundred  uniU. 

SiU  10-C,  eighty  unlU. 

(b)   Trailer  court  facilities  for: 

(1)  The  Department  of  the  Navy,  380 
spacea.  8500,000. 

(2)  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  358 
spaces,  8539,000. 

Sac.  503.  Authorizations  for  the  construc- 
tion of  family  housing  provided  in  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  llmlUtlons 
on  cost,  which  shall  Include  shades,  screens, 
ranges,  refrlgeratora,  and  all  other  Insulled 
equipment  and  fixtures: 

(a)  The  cost  per  unit  of  family  housing 
constructed  In  the  United  SUtes  (other  than 
Hawaii  and  Alaska)  and  Puerto  Rico  shall 
not  exceed — 

•36,000  for  generals  or  equivalent; 

819,800  for  colonels  or  equivalent; 

•  17,600  for  majors  and/or  lieutenant 
colonels  or  equivalent; 

•15,400  for  aU  other  commissioned  or  war- 
rant officer  personnel  or  equivalent,  except 
that  foiir-bedroom  housing  unlu  authorized 
by  sections  4774(g).  7574(e),  and  9774(g) 
of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  may  be  con- 
structed at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  917,000. 

•13.300  for  enlisted  personnel,  except  that 
four-bedroom  housing  unlU  authorized  by 
sections  4774(f),  7574(d),  and  9774(f)  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  may  be  con- 
structed at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  •IS.OOO. 

(b)  When  family  housing  unlu  are  con- 
structed In  areas  other  than  those  listed  In 
subsection  (a),  the  average  cost  of  all  such 
unlu.  In  any  project  of  60  unlU  or  more, 
shall  not  exceed  $33,000,  and  In  no  event 
shall  the  cost  of  any  unit  exceed  840,000. 


(c)  The  coet  limiUtlons  provided  in  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  applied  to  the 
five-foot  line. 

(d)  No  project  in  excess  of  fifty  uniU  in 
the  areas  listed  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
constructed  at  an  average  unit  cost  exceed- 
ing •17.500,  including  the  coet  of  the  family 
unit  and  the  proportionaU  cosU  of  land 
acquisition.  siU  preparation,  and  insUUa- 
tlon  of  UtUltles. 

(e)  No  family  housing  tmit  in  the  areas 
listed  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  constructed 
at  a  toUl  cost  exceeding  $33,000.  including 
the  cost  of  the  family  unit  and  the  propor- 
tionate cosU  of  land  acquisition  site  prep- 
aration, smd  installation  of  utilities. 

Sec.  603.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  is  authorized  to  accomplish  altera- 
tion, additions,  expansions,  cm-  extensions  not 
otherwise  authcn-lzed  by  law,  to  existing 
pubUc  quartera  at  a  coet  not  to  exceed — 

(a)  For  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
•3,300,000; 

(b)  For  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
$1,260,000: 

(c)  For  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
$1,360,000: 

(d)  Fot  the  Defense  Agencies,  $971,000. 
Sec.  504.  Section  615  of  Public  Law  84-161 

(69  SUt.  324,  352),  as  amended.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  616.  During  fiscal  years  1965  through 
and  including  1966,  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  respectively,  are 
authorized  to  lease  housing  facilities  at  or 
near  military  installations  in  the  United 
SUtes  and  Puerto  Rico  for  assignment  as 
public  quarters  to  military  personnel  and 
their  dependenU,  if  any,  without  renUl 
charge,  upon  a  detemUnatlon  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  that  there 
is  a  lack  of  adequate  housing  facilities  at  or 
near  such  nUlitary  installations.  Such  hous- 
ing facilities  shall  be  leased  on  a  family  or 
individual  unit  basis  and  not  more  than 
five  thousand  of  such  unlU  may  be  so  leased 
at  any  one  time.  Expenditures  for  the 
rental  of  such  housing  facilities  may  not 
exceed  an  average  of  •leo  a  month  for  any 
such  unit.  Including  the  coet  of  utilities 
and  maintenance  and  operation." 

Sec.  605.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  his  designee  for  military  family  housing 
as  authorized  by  law  for  the  following 
purposes: 

(a)  f<»-  construction  and  acquisition  of 
family  housing,  including  improvemenU  to 
adeq\iate  quarters.  improvemenU  to  inade- 
quate quarters,  minor  construction,  rental 
guarantee  paymente,  construction  and  acqui- 
sition of  trailer  coiort  facilities,  and  planning, 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  •188,168,000;  and 

(b)  for  support  of  military  family  housing, 
including  operating  expenses,  leasing,  main- 
tenance of  real  property,  paymenU  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  mcM^age  debte  in- 
curred, paymenU  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  mortgage  Insurance  pre- 
mlxims  authorized  under  section  222  of  the 
National  Hovislng  Act,  as  amended  (12 
U.S.C.  1716m).  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$472,437,000. 

TITLE    VI 

General  Provisions 

Sec.  601.  The  Secretary  of  each  mlUtary 
department  may  proceed  to  esUbllsh  or 
develop  InsUUatlons  and  facilities  under  this 
Act  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  SUtutes.  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529) 
and  sections  4774(d)  and  9774(d)  of  title 
10,  United  SUte  Code.  The  authority  to 
place  permanent  or  temporary  ImprovemenU 
on  land  includes  authority  tar  surveys,  ad- 
ministration, overhead,  planning,  and  super- 
vision incident  to  construction.  That  au- 
thority may  be  exercised  before  title  to 
the  land  is  approved  under  section  355  of 
the  Revised  SUtutes,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
266),  and  even  though  the  land  Is  held 
temporarily.    The  authority  to  acquire  real 


estate  or  land  includes  authority  to  make 
surveys  and  to  acquire  land,  and  InteresU  in 
land  (including  temporary  use) ,  by  gift,  pur- 
chase, exchange  of  Government-owned  land, 
CM-  otherwise. 

Sec.  602.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but  appropria- 
tions for  public  works  proJecU  authorized  by 
titles  I.  n,  m,  IV,  and  V  ahaU  not  exceed — 

(1)  for  Utle  I:  Inside  the  United  SUtee, 
$249,482,000:  ouUide  the  United  SUtes.  $51,- 
061.000;  or  a  total  of  $300,543,000. 

(2)  for  UUe  II:  Inside  the  United  SUtee, 

•  165,206,000;  outside  the  United  SUtes.  •37,- 
535,000;  section  202,  •35,795,000;  or  a  total  of 
•238,536,000. 

(3)  for  Utle  HI:  Inside  the  United  SUtee. 

•  172.805,000;  outside  the  United  SUtes.  •21,- 
575,000;  secUon  302,  •161,847,000;  or  a  total 
of  »345,727,000. 

(4)  for  title  IV:  A  total  of  •10,806.000. 

(5)  for  Utle  V:  MlUtary  famUy  housing, 
a  total  of  8660.605.000. 

Sec.  603.  Any  of  the  amounU  named  in 
titles  I.  n,  ni,  and  rv  of  this  Act,  may,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  concerned, 
be  increased  by  5  per  centum  for  projects 
Inside  the  United  SUtes  (other  than  Alaska) 
and  by  10  per  centum  for  proJecU  ouUlde 
the  United  SUtes  or  in  Alaska,  if  he  deter- 
mines in  the  case  of  any  particular  project 
that  such  increase  (1)  is  required  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  meeting  unusual  variations 
in  cost  arising  In  connection  with  that  proj- 
ect, and  (2)  could  not  have  been  reasonably 
anticipated  at  the  time  such  project  was 
submitted  to  the  Congress.  However,  the 
total  cosU  of  aU  proJecU  in  each  such  title 
may  not  be  more  than  the  total  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  proJecU  in 
that  title. 

Sec.  604.  Whenever — 

(1)  the  President  determines  that  com- 
pliance with  section  2313(b)  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  for  contracte  made  under 
this  Act  for  the  establishment  or  develop- 
ment of  military  InsUllatlons  and  faculties 
in  foreign  c^ountrles  would  Interfere  with 
the  carrying  out  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Comptroller  CJeneral  have  agreed  upon  al- 
ternative methcxls  of  adequately  auditing 
those  contracU; 

the  President  may  exempt  those  contracU 
from  the  requirements  of  that  section. 

Sec.  605.  ContracU  for  cjonstructlon  made 
by  the  United  SUtes  for  performance  within 
the  United  States  and  lU  possessions  under 
this  Act  shall  be  executed  under  the  Juris- 
diction and  supervision  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, Department  of  the  Army,  or  the  Bu- 
reau of  Tarda  and  Docks.  Department  of  the 
Navy  on  an  equal  basis  when  practicable, 
unless  the  SecreUry  of  Defense  determines 
that  because  such  Jvirlsdlctlon  and  super- 
vision is  wholly  impracticable  such  contracU 
should  be  executed  under  the  Jurisdiction 
and  supervision  of  another  department  or 
Government  agency,  and  shall  be  awarded. 
Insofar  as  practicable,  on  a  competitive  basis 
to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  if  the  na- 
tional secrurity  wiU  not  be  impaired  and  the 
award  is  consistent  with  chapter  137  of  title 
10,  United  States  Ccxle.  The  Secrretarles  of 
the  military  departmenU  shall  report  semi- 
annually to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  respect  to  all  contracU  awarded  on 
other  than  a  competitive  basis  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder. 

Sec.  606.  (a)  As  of  October  1.  1966.  aU 
authorizations  for  military  public  works 
(Other  than  family  hoiislng)  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  Secretary  of  a  mUltary  de- 
partment in  connection  with  the  esUblish- 
ment  or  development  of  miUUry  InsUllatlons 
and  facilities,  and  aU  authorizations  for 
appropriations  therefor,  that  are  conUlned 
In  AcU  approved  befcM-e  November  8,  1963, 
and  not  superseded  or  otherwise  modified  by 
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a  Uter  authorization,  are  repealed.  Thl» 
provUlon  shall  not  apply  to  the  following 
authorizations,  which  shall  remain  In  ef- 
fect unUl  October  1.  1966: 

(1)  authorizations  for  public  works  and 
for  appropriations  therefor  that  are  set  fwth 
in  those  Acts  In  the  Utlea  that  contain  the 
general  provisions: 

(3)  the  authorization  for  public  works 
projects  as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  for  construction  contracts  or 
land  acquisitions  In  whole  or  In  part  before 
October  I.  1905.  and  authorizations  for  ap- 
propriations therefor: 

(3)  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 60«  of  the  Act  of  November  7.  1»«3  (T7 
Stat.  307.  338).  the  authorlzaUon  for — 

(a)  opera Uonal  facilities  and  utilities  In 
the  amount  of  tS,  106.000  at  classified  loca- 
tions that  Is  contained  In  title  I.  section  101. 
under  the  heading  "OTrrsmK  thz  Dwrm) 
Statzs"  and  subheading  "ulmt  coMPONDfT 
COMMANDS  (European  Command  Area)"  of 
the  Act  of  June  37.  1901  (75  Stat  98) 

(b)  utlUUes  In  the  amount  of  $115,000  for 
Naval  Magazine.  Cartagena.  Spain,  that  U 
contained  In  Utle  n.  section  301.  under  the 
heading  "Oxttwbz  thz  UNrrzD  Statzs"  and 
subheading  "naval  wxapons  r*cn.mn"  of 
the  Act  of  June  37.  1981  (75  Stat.  103). 

(c)  troop  housing  In  the  amount  of  8811.- 
000  at  Fort  Bennlng,  Georgia,  that  Is  con- 
tained In  title  I.  section  701.  under  the  head- 
ing "iNsroE  THZ  Unttzd  Statzs".  and 
subheading  "continzntal  azmt  command 
(Third  Army)"  of  the  Act  of  July  37.  1983 
(78  Stat.  333): 

(d)  admlnutratlve  facilities  In  the  amount 
of  8833.000  at  Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina, 
that  Is  contained  In  title  1.  section  101.  under 
the  heading  "iNsmz  thz  Unttzd  Statzs".  and 
subheading  "continzntal  azmt  command 
(Third  Army)"  of  the  Act  of  Jxily  37.  1982 
(78  Stat.  323) 

(e)  maintenance  facilities  In  the  amount 
of  8313.000  In  Germany,  that  Is  contained 
in  title  I.  section  101  under  the  heading 
"OuTsroz  THZ  Unttzd  Statzs"  and  subhead- 
ing "axmt  componznt  commands  (European 
Command  Area) "  of  the  Act  of  July  27.  1983 
(78  Stat.  335) . 

(f)  operational  facilities,  administrative 
facilities,  troop  hoiislng  and  utilities  In  the 
amount  of  $3,706,000  at  classified  locations 
that  Is  contained  in  title  I.  section  101.  un- 
der the  heading  "Ouisipz  thz  UNrrzo  Statzs" 
and  subheading  "asmt  componznt  com- 
mands (European  Command  Area)"  of  the 
Act  of  July  37.  1982  (76  Stat.  335) 

(g)  troop  housing  In  the  amount  of  $383.- 
000  at  Fort  Ifeade.  Maryland,  that  Is  con- 
tained In  title  I.  section  101.  under  the 
heading  "Insidz  thz  Unttzd  Statzs"  and 
subheading  "continzntal  azmt  command 
(Second  Army)"  of  the  Act  of  July  37.  1983 
(78  Stat.  333). 

(h)  troop  bousing  In  the  amount  of  $879.- 

000  for  Marine  Corps  Air  Stations.  Iwakunl. 
Japan,  that  Is  contained  In  title  n.  section 
301,  under  the  beading  "Outsidz  thz  Unttzd 
Statzs"  and  subheading  "naval  wzapons  fa- 
cxunzs"  at  the  Act  of  July  37.  1983  (78  Stat 
329). 

(1)  community  facilities  In  the  amount  of 
$478,000  fCK-  the  Naval  Air  Station.  Lemoore. 
California,  that  is  contained  In  title  n.  sec- 
tion 301.  under  the  heading  "Naval  Wzapons 
Faciutizs  (Field  Support  Stations)"  of  the 
Act  of  July  27.  1983  (76  Stat   333). 

( j)  community  facilities  In  the  amount  of 
•189.000  for  the  Naval  Ammunition  Depot. 
Concord.  California,  that  is  contained  In  title 
n.  section  301.  under  the  heading  "Naval 
WzATONs  FACiums  (Fleet  Readiness  Sta- 
tions)" of  the  Act  of  July  37.  1983  (78  Stat. 
328). 

(k)  the  development  of  classified  facilities 
In  the  amount  of  $4,080,000  for  the  Naval 
Station.  Roosevelt  Roads.  Puerto  Rico,  that 
Is  contained  In  title  n.  section  203  of  the  Act 

01  July  37.  1983   (78  Stat.  330). 


(b)  Effective  fifteen  months  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  all  authorisations 
for  construction  of  family  housing  whVch  are 
contained  In  this  Act  or  any  Act  approved 
prior  to  November  8.  1983.  are  repealed  ezcept 
the  authorization  for  family  housing  proj- 
ects as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  for  construction  contracts  or 
land  acquisitions  in  whole  or  In  part  before 
such   date. 

Szc  607.  None  of  the  authc«1ty  contained 
In  titles  I.  n.  and  in  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorize  any  building  oonstruc- 
Uon  project  Inside  the  United  States  (other 
than  Alaska)    at  a  unit  cost  In  ezcess  of — 

(1)  $33  per  square  foot  for  cold-storage 
warehousing: 

(3)  $8  per  square  foot  for  regular  ware- 
housing: 

(3)  $1,850  per  man  for  permanent  bar- 
racks: 

(4)  $8,500  per  man  for  bachelor  ofllcer 
quarters:  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  de- 
termines that,  because  of  special  circum- 
stances, application  to  such  project  of  the 
limitations  on  unit  costs  contained  In  this 
section  Is  Impracticable. 

Szc.  808.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  9  of  the  Act  of  April  1.  1954  (Public 
Law  325)  as  amended,  no  funds  may  be  ap- 
propriated after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  for  construction  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy  unless  appropriation  of  sxich  funds 
has  been  authorized  In  this  Act  or  any  Act 
enacted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act:  Provided,  That  funds  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  accomplish  advance  plan- 
ning and  minor  construction  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy  In  the  same  manner  as  for  other 
projects  under  the  Act  of  September  38.  1951. 
as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  723)  and  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  3674.  as  amended. 

Szc  609.  TlUee  I.  n.  HI.  IV.  V.  and  VI  of 
thU  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act.  1985." 

tttlz  vn 
Reserve  Forces  FaclUUes 
Szc.  701.  Subject  to  chapter    133  of   Utle 
10.  United  Stales  Code,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense  may    establish    or   develop    additional 
faclllUes   for   the   Reserve   Forces.   Including 
the  acquisition  of  land  therefor,  but  the  cost 
of  such  facilities  shall  not  ezceed — 
( 1 )   for  Department  of  the  Army — 

(a)  Army   National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  $5,450,000 

(b)  Army  Reserve.  $5,100,000. 

(3)    for    Depcu^ment   of    the   Navy:    Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserves.  $6,500,000. 
(3)    for  Department  of  the  Air  Force — 

(a)  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  $13,800,000. 

(b)  Air  Force  Reserve.  $4,800,000. 

Szc.  703.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  Installations  and  facili- 
ties under  this  title  without  regard  to  section 
3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(31  UB.C.  529).  and  sections  4T74(d)  and 
9774(d)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code.  The 
authority  to  place  permanent  or  temporary 
improvements  on  land  Includes  authority  for 
surveys,  administration,  overhead,  planning, 
and  supervision  Incident  to  construction. 
That  authority  may  be  exercised  before  title 
to  the  land  Is  approved  under  section  356  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (40  C5.C 
255) .  and  even  though  the  land  Is  held  tem- 
porarily The  authority  to  acquire  real  es- 
tate or  land  Includes  authority  to  make  sur- 
veys and  to  acquire  land,  and  Interests  In 
land  (Including  temporary  use) .  by  gift,  ptir- 
chase.  exchange  of  Government-owned  land, 
or  otherwise. 

Szc.  703  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Reserve  Forces  Facilities  Authorization  Act. 
1985." 

Mr.  VINSON  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous    conflent    to    dlxpenae    with 


further  reading  of  the  bill  and  that  the 
bill  be  open  at  any  point  for  any  and  all 
germane  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  la  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Qeorgla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAmMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  23,  line 
33,  delete  the  following:  "Naval  Air  Station, 
Atsugl.  Japan:  Operational  faclll-"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  lan- 
guage: "Camp  Smedley  D.  Butler.  Okinawa: 
Maintenance  facU-". 
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The     committee 
agreed  to. 


amendment 


ovrsazD  st  mb.  o'saza  or 

nxaron 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O'Haza  of  Illl- 
noU:  On  page  4.  Une  8.  strike  out  "$6,544,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$3,231,000". 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  niinoia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  purport  of  my  amendment  is  to 
reduce  by  $3,323,000  the  appropriation 
for  Port  Sheridan.  This  will  preclude 
the  transfer  of  the  5th  Army  Headquar- 
ters to  Port  Sheridan. 

Mr  Chairman,  there  has  been  some 
misunderstanding  in  regard  to  this 
transfer.  It  has  been  presented  as  an 
economy  measure,  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact  It  is  the  wild  and  reckless  spending 
of  a  sum  that  ultimately  will  total  in 
excess  of  $10  million.  It  Is  conservatively 
estimated  the  cost  to  ccHnplete  the  work 
may  run  to  $13  million. 

Something  of  this.  I  think,  was  in  the 
mind  of  the  dlstingxiished  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brat]  at  the  hear- 
ings. Mr.  Bray  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  transfer  might  be  a  good  one  on  the 
surface,  but  he  said  to  Oeneral  Shuler, 
"Will  you  not  have  trouble  in  providing 
living  quarters?"  Well,  the  general 
thought  there  might  be  trouble  provid- 
ing living  quarters.  That  was  an  item 
apparently  he  had  overlooked.  Then  Mr. 
Brat,  the  distinguished  Republican  from 
Indiana,  said,  "Yes.  And  Great  L^kes  is 
having  a  lot  of  trouble." 

General  Shuler,  by  the  way.  is  the  only 
member  of  the  UB.  Army  who  even  rec- 
ommended the  removal  of  the  5th  Army 
Headquarters  from  Hyde  Park  to  Port 
Sheridan.  As  far  as  I  am  informed  he  is 
today  the  only  officer  who  thinks  the  re- 
moval wise  and  In  the  best  Interest  of 
economy  and  efficiency.  There  have  been 
a  nimiber  of  studies  made  by  the  Army, 
studies  that  were  in  depth  and  were  par- 
ticipated in  by  groups  of  experienced  and 
competent  officers,  and  the  report  in- 
variably was  that  the  removal  to  Port 
Sheridan  would  be  an  expensive  move 
that  could  only  Increase  the  cost  of  op- 
eration and  reduce  efficiency. 

It  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  5th 
Army  headquarters  services  13  States. 
The  transportation  cost  in  time  and 
money  is  not  Inconsiderable  of  the  many 
officers  who  come  to  report  to  5th  Army 
headquarters.  The  fact  that  Hyde 
Park,  the  present  location  of  the  head- 
quarters, is  only  15  minutes  from  the 


loop  and  railroad  stations  is  a  factor 
that  probably  has  been  taken  Into  con- 
sideration by  previous  study  groups. 

The  removal  from  Hyde  Park  to  Port 
Sheridan  is  exclusively  the  notion  of 
Oeneral  Shuler.  who  did  not  take  Into 
account  the  fact  that  there  were  no 
available  living  quarters  at  Port  Sheri- 
dan for  the  additional  Army  personnel 
and  no  living  quarters  of  any  sort  for 
the  2,000  civilian  personnel  either  at 
Port  Sheridan  or  within  convenient 
traveling  distance. 

The  good  general  figured  that  $3.3 
million  would  build  adequate  office  fa- 
cilities to  accommodate  the  5th  Army 
headquarters,  and  even  here  he  used  fig- 
ures of  2  years  ago.  So  even  if  the  $3.3 
million  were  set  aside  and  spent,  there 
would  be  still  a  shortage  of  perhaps 
$500,000  to  $700,000  to  complete  the  con- 
struction. This  is  because  construction 
costs  are  higher.  Then  there  would  be 
office  space,  but  no  living  quarters  for 
the  service  personnel — absolutely  none, 
mind  you. 

The  5th  Army  Headquarters  employs 
2,000  civilians.  They  are  all  workers  with 
special  skills.  They  cannot  easily  be  re- 
placed and  at  Port  Sheridan  there  Is 
neither  available  housing  for  the  present 
civilian  workers  nor  an  adequate  and 
competent  labor  replacement  pool.  All  of 
this  eventually  would  lead  to  the  expend- 
iture of  several  million  dollars  more 
to  provide  housing  quarters  for  the 
civilians. 

I  have  talked  with  a  number  of  persons 
of  wide  experience  and  knowledge  in  the 
field  and  all  are  agreed  that  the  final  cost 
of  preparing  Port  Sheridan  to  receive  the 
5th  Army  Headquarters  would  reach  at 
least  $10  million  and  probably  would  go 
as  high  as  $13  million.  Whether  it  is  wise 
to  put  $10  to  $13  million  into  new  military 
construction  that  is  not  needed  now  and 
at  a  time  when  we  are  hopefully  looking 
forward  to  reductions  in  military  per- 
sonnel should  be  a  matter  of  grave  con- 
cern. 

A  vote  for  my  amendment  is  the  great- 
est economy  vote  that  any  Member  of 
this  body  can  cast.  We  will  save  at  least 
$10  million  to  the  taxpayers.  There  is 
not  any  question  about  it.  We  are  start- 
ing by  immediately  saving  over  $3  mil- 
lion, and  if  you  project  it  for  the  next 
4,  5,  or  6  years,  it  can  easily  run  up  to 
$13  million. 

I  would  be  very  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  that  any  one  of  my  colleagues 
might  have  to  ask.  I  wonder  if  my 
friend  from  Illinois  might  wish  to  say 
something. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Yes.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  There  is  no  question 
in  your  mind  that  this  would  involve  an 
expenditure  of  $3.3  million  in  Illinois. 
This  would  be  new  construction  in  Illi- 
nois for  Illinois  people  who  work  gen- 
erally at  5th  Army  Headquarters  whether 
it  Is  in  Chicago  or  whether  it  is  in  my 
district  at  Port  Sheridan.  111.  Our 
Governor  was  down  here,  was  he  not,  and 
said  that  he  wanted  the  Illinois  dele- 
gation to  support  new  construction  in 
Illinois? 


Here  we  have  a  problem  and  yet  the 
gentleman  is  taking  the  floor  against  new 
construction  in  Illinois.  That  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  what  our  Governor 
wants  and  what  I  thought  the  Illinois 
delegation  was  going  to  support — Repub- 
licans and  Democrats.  I  have  a  hard 
time  reconciling  myself  to  that  position. 
Surely  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a 
new  base.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned 
you  can  have  it  in  Chicstgo  or  anywhere 
you  want  it,  in  northeastern  Illinois,  or 
wherever  it  would  serve  a  great  metro- 
politan area.  But  I  think  what  we  have 
to  do  Is  to  serve  the  5th  Army  which 
in  turn  serves  16  States  in  the  midwest- 
em  part  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  glad  to  hear  my  good  friend's 
deflriition  of  economy.  I  have  always 
been  a  little  bit  suspicious  of  some  of 
these  definitions. 

The  gentleman  believes  in  spending 
a  lot  of  money,  just  so  that  you  spend 
it  in  Illinois.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  that. 
I  do  not  think  we  should  spend  one 
nickel  or  one  dollar  in  any  State  of  the 
Union  if  we  do  not  have  to  spend  it.  I 
take  my  stand  with  President  Johnson 
for  real  economy.  I  hope  that  my  friend 
from  Illinois  will  join  in  that  economy 
campaign.  If  we  do  not  have  to  spend 
it,  then  let  us  save  it.  If  that  is  the  only 
reason  the  gentleman  is  against  my 
amendment,  then  I  think  my  amendment 
should  carry  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  CJhairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  sunendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  take  the  position 
that  we  should  not  spend  money  need- 
lessly. My  real  reason  for  speaking  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment  is  that  we 
have  an  opportunity  in  the  bill  to  effect 
savings.  I  know  that  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  know 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  has  sent 
a  team  of  experts  to  Port  Sheridan  who 
have  studied  the  5th  Army  operation 
in  Illinois  and  have  decided  that  trans- 
fer of  the  5th  Army  Headquarters  to 
Port  Sheridan  will  result  in  more  effi- 
ciency and  greater  economy.  They  esti- 
mate armual  savings  from  $1  to  $1.5 
million. 

I  support  the  committee's  recommen- 
dations as  contained  In  the  bill.  This 
authorization  will  consolidate  the  5th 
Army  Headquarters  at  Port  Sheridan, 
which  is  a  large  military  base,  served  by 
adequate  highways  to  accommodate  the 
civilian  and  military  personnel.  The  Illi- 
nois Toll  Highway  and  also  Skokie  High- 
way provide  convenient  access  to  this 
area. 

In  addition,  at  the  present  time,  key 
personnel  are  housed  already  at  Port 
Sheridan.  What  do  we  do  now?  We 
move  the  key  personnel  every  day  by  bus 
and  by  helicopter  in  order  to  take  them 
down  to  the  old  Chicago  Beach  Hotel 
which  was  acquired  in  World  War  n  as 
a  hospital  and  then  converted  into  this 
administration  building.  We  haul  them 
down  there  and  then  haul  them  bsw;k 
again  at  night. 

The  committee  has  recommended  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  recom- 
mended that  the  headquarters  be  where 
the  key  personnel  are.  A  great  many  of 
the  support  facilities  for  the  5th  Army 


are  already  at  Port  Sheridan.  That  is 
the  reason  why  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  committee  recommend  this 
bill.  This  amendment  would  do  just 
one  thing.  It  would  preserve  this  old,  an- 
tiquated, extravagant,  uneconomic  oper- 
ation in  the  gentleman's  congressional 
district.  I  do  not  think  we  should  take 
that  kind  of  position. 

We  should  not  perpetuate  something 

which  results  in  waste  and  extravagance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  make  a  move 

here  consistent  with  the  administration's 

progrram  for  economy  and  frugality. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  might  add  that  this 
subject  should  not  be  given  partisan 
political  consideration.  Actually,  the 
community  that  will  be  served  primarily 
by  the  proposed  Improvements  at  Port 
Sheridan  will  be  Highwood,  HI.  which  has 
a  distinguished  Democratic  mayor,  John 
Prantonlus.  I  know  that  the  citizens  of 
Highwood  and  of  Lake  County  are 
anxious  to  have  the  5th  Army  Head- 
quarters located  at  Port  Sheridan.  I 
know  we  would  also  be  supporting  the 
Governor  of  Illinois  if  we  provide  for 
this  attractive  new  project.  This  is  not 
unnecessary  spending.  It  is  necessary 
Pederal  spending  which  is  designed  to 
effect  long-range  savings.  By  locating 
this  new  headquarters  facility  in  Illinois, 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  acted 
wisely. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  16  States 
where  these  headquarters  can  go.  I  sug- 
gest to  the  gentlemen  from  Illinois  who 
may  be  tempted  to  support  this  amend- 
ment that  the  other  15  States  would  like 
to  have  the  headquarters  located  in  their 
States.  It  may  be  they  will  get  it  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  in  the  interest  of 
effecting  savings,  in  the  interest  of  the 
national  security,  in  the  interest  of  the 
economy  and  in  the  interest  of  the  tax- 
payers .of  the  Nation  we  should  defeat 
the  amendment  which  htis  been  offered 
by    the    gentleman   from   Illinois    [Mr. 

O'HARA]. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  did  not  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  until 
today  that  this  amendment  would  be 
offered.  Neither  the  gentleman  who  has 
just  taken  his  seat  nor  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hara]  who  previ- 
ously addressed  the  Committee  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
either  pro  or  con  with  reference  to  what 
we  did  to  this  bill.  The  first  I  heard 
about  it  was  yesterday  and  then  this 
morning  and  then  what  has  taken  place 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  seems  to  be  some- 
what of  a  controversy  between  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Illinois  dele- 
gation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  we  extend  to  the  meml>ers  of 
the  Illinois  delegation  a  15-minute  limi- 
tation on  debate  during  which  they  may 
be  permitted  to  lay  the  facts  before  the 
Committee,  and  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
PuciNSKil  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee.  I  can  fully 
appreciate  the  desire  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  McClory]  to  support 
the  committee  report.  Moving  the  5th 
Army  Headquarters  to  Fort  Sheridan 
would  certainly  be  of  substantial  help  to 
his  district. 

However.  I  think  the  House  should 
know  this,  that  in  the  first  instance  when 
the  aruiouncement  was  made  that  the 
5th  Army  Headquarters  would  be  moved 
from  Chicago  to  Port  Sheridan,  it  was 
billed  as  part  of  the  President's  economy 
move.  Now.  had  this  proposed  move 
really  resxilted  in  economy,  certainly 
everyone  of  us  would  agree  with  the 
proposal.  The  military  told  us  the  sav- 
ings would  be  $1.5  million  a  year  if  the 
headquarters  Is  moved  to  Port  Sheridan. 
However,  after  a  very  careful  analysis  of 
that  proposed  savings,  we  find  that  this 
$1.5  million  involves  $1,350,000  in  salary 
reductions  to  people  who  are  going  to  be 
removed  from  the  5th  Army,  regardless 
of  whether  the  headquarters  remains  In 
Chicago  or  is  moved  to  Port  Sheridan. 
In  other  words,  the  Army  plans  to  drop 
196  employees  whose  annually  salary  to- 
tals $1,350,000.  We  have  been  told  that 
these  people  will  be  removed,  whether 
they  work  In  Chicago  In  the  present 
headquarters  or  whether  they  work  at 
Port  Sheridan.  Therefore,  the  net  sav- 
ings here,  my  colleagues,  will  be  only 
$150,000  a  year.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  savings  will  be  $150,000  a  year,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Army  has  come  here  and 
asked  for  $5.7  mUlion.  When  I  asked 
the  Secretary  what  this  was  for — and 
time  does  not  permit  me  to  read  his  en- 
tire letter — he  said  In  part  as  follows: 

The  program  for  this  station  will  include 
a  small  dispensary,  a  dental  clinic,  and  fa- 
cilities to  replace  5th  Army  Headquarters 
now  located  In  the  Chicago  area,  along  with 
improvements  In  utility  systems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  savings  will  be  at 
the  rate  of  $150,000  a  year.  On  this 
basis.  Is  would  take  more  than  20  years 
to  amortize  the  expenditure  being  re- 
quested here  today,  if  all  we  were  going 
to  spend  was  the  $3,323,000  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hara]  wants 
to  delete.  However,  you  know  and  I 
know  this  is  just  a  downpayment.  Do 
not  for  1  second  fool  yourself  into  be- 
lieving Port  Sheridan  can  be  renovated 
for  the  5th  Army  with  this  expenditure. 
There  is  a  $3  million  communication  sys- 
tem that  has  to  be  moved  from  Chicago 
to  Port  Sheridan.  This  expense  will  be 
in  addition  to  the  $3,323,000  being  asked 
here  today.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  believe  the  entire  $5,544,000 
being  sought  in  the  bill  should  be  care- 
fully studied  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee 

We  are  told  that  the  Army  plans  to 
spend  $700,000  for  medical  facilities  at 
Port  Sheridan  when  the  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  the  Army  has  an  agreement 
with  the  Navy  to  use  the  Navy  hospital 
at  Great  Lakes.  The  bill  before  us  today 
authorizes  $600,000  for  Great  Lakes. 

Furthermore,  the  more  than  $2  mil- 
lion the  Army  plans  to  spend  on  new 


heating  facilities  may  also  well  be  part 
of  the  new  anticipated  needs  at  Port 
Sheridan  If  the  5th  Army  Headquarters 
moves  there. 

This  is  why  we  are  asking  the  House 
to  hold  up  the  authorization  today  so 
we  can  see  what  the  facts  are. 

On  January  29.  1964.  I  asked  the  De- 
fense Department  for  an  item-by-ltem 
report  on  this  $5.7  million  request  for 
Port  Sheridan  and  to  this  day  I  am  still 
waiting  for  that  report. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hara]  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Becker]. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson  1. 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, knows  if  this  amendment  Is 
adopted,  a  Pandoras  box  Is  open  with 
respect  to  this  legislation  affecting  other 
Installations  in  this  country,  which  the 
Defense  Department  has  recommended 
be  moved  or  closed.  We  have  installa- 
tions in  the  State  of  New  York  that  are 
recommended  to  be  moved,  particularly 
at  Schenectady  and  Rome. 

Now.  if  we  are  going  to  open  a  Pan- 
dora's box  on  this,  let  us  ojaen  the  whole 
thing.  Let  us  have  amendments  all  the 
way  down  the  line  to  keep  these  places 
where  they  are  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  worth  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  the  wrong 
method  of  procedure.  We  had  hearings 
before  our  committee,  testimony  was 
heard  and  no  opposition  was  offered  to 
this  transfer  and  the  committee  unani- 
mously agreed  on  this  bill.  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  open  the  door  to 
amendments  of  this  kind  for  a  purely 
political  purpose.  Therefore.  I  hope  the 
pending  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
McCloky]. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  emphasize  the  economies  which 
the  Army  presents  to  us  as  being  in- 
volved In  this  legislation,  and  in  this 
transfer  of  the  5th  Army  Headquarters. 

In  the  first  place,  as  I  indicated  before. 
It  will  consolidate  all  of  these  opera- 
tions into  one  headquarters  at  Fort 
Sheridan.  We  have  Port  Sheridan,  and 
we  are  operating  there  now  in  support 
of  the  5th  Army.  Also,  of  course,  this 
move  will  eliminate  wasteful  transpor- 
tation which  the  Army  is  furnishing  now 
by  buses  in  order  to  carry  the  personnel 
back  and  forth.  As  Gen.  C.  G.  Dodge, 
the  commanding  ofDcer  of  the  5th  Army 
has  said,  this  move  will  help  in  the  mili- 
tary operation  of  the  5th  Army.  That 
is  something  which  I  think  is  para- 
mount. If  it  helps  the  military  opera- 
tion of  the  5th  Army  It  Is  something  we 
should  support,  even  if  it  does  not  result 
in  economy  But  there  is  no  question 
In  my  mind  but  what  this  can  result  in 
substantial  savings. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  old  faciUUes 
they  will  sell  and  dispose  of  are  estimated 
to  have  a  value  of  $2.8  million.  So  the 
property  disposed  of  will  practically  pay 
for  the  cost  of  the  new  construction  at 
Fort  Sheridan. 


It  Is  true  there  will  be  some  personnel 
eliminated,  but  that  Is  something  the 
administration  has  been  supporting. 
We  should  support  a  reduction  of  use- 
less personnel.  If  we  can  get  along  with 
less  people,  civilian  and  military,  we 
should  do  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
ArendsI. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
sometimes  happens,  matters  arise  which 
we  do  not  anticipate.  I  am  sorry  to  find 
myself  in  disagreement  with  my  good 
colleagues  from  the  city  of  Chicago.  I 
am  a  little  surprised  with  the  chairman 
because  so  often  and  In  splendid  fashion 
he  has  repeatedly  defended  his  blUs 
from  beginning  to  end  as  reported  by  his 
committee.  I  would  hope  he  will  follow 
this  same  course  today. 

Our  committee  agreed  on  this  bill  in 
toto.  It  comes  to  the  floor  by  unanimous 
vote  with  the  exception  of  one.  I  defend 
this  bill  as  reported,  it  is  a  proposal  that 
has  merit. 

Every  member  of  our  committee 
should  defend  this  bill,  and  I  hope  my 
chairman  will  do  exactly  that.  The 
passage  of  this  measure  will  In  the  long 
nm  mean  a  saving  of  money.  We  should 
not  be  moved  by  giving  special  consid- 
eration to  some  one  specific  installation 
in  this  maimer.  If  we  accept  this 
amendment  It  will  open  a  Pandora's  box. 
and  everyone  who  has  an  Installation 
in  his  district  certainly  would  have  the 
right  to  expect  the  support  of  the  House, 
if  they  support  this  amendment,  in 
maintaining  every  installation  In  any 
district  that  Is  propo-sed  to  be  removed, 
taken  away,  or  reduced.  So  I  propose 
that  we  reject  this  amendment.  Those 
on  our  committee  in  particular  should 
stand  firm  in  our  opposition  to  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Bates). 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opiaosltlon  to  the  amendment. 

Like  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  this 
Is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  anything 
about  this  amendment.  Perhaps  the 
most  respected  witness  that  appeared 
before  our  committee,  in  view  of  Ills  long 
experience,  is  General  Shuler.  He  has 
been  before  our  committee  for  many 
years  and  Is  highly  regarded  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  In  reference  to 
this  matter  he  said : 

In  this  case  there  will  be  dgnmcant  an- 
nual savings  without  relinquishing  advan- 
tages of  aoceaa  to  the  mldcontinent  hub. 

We  had  no  witnesses  from  the  Chicago 
area  indicate  to  our  committee  any  op- 
position to  this.  It  seems  to  me  we 
should  go  along.  This  year  there  seems 
to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  Members 
to  change  the  recommendations  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  at  the  last  min- 
ute, without  any  notice  or  any  prior 
warning  to  the  committee.  I  think  the 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  have  been  acquainted 
with  this  situation  at  Port  Sheridan  fcH* 
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a  number  of  years.  In  fact,  6  or  7  years 
ago  at  Port  Sheridan,  In  discussing  some 
of  the  problems  there.  I  asked  at  that 
time  "why  the  headquarters  had  not  been 
moved  to  Port  Sheridan  instead  of  being 
in  this  old  apartment  house-hotel  where 
the  headquarters  has  been.  Prom  the 
standpoint  of  communications  and  other 
aspects  there  Is  no  question  but  what  the 
headquarters  should  be  at  Fort  Sheri- 
dan. I  can  see  no  justification,  except 
maybe  for  sectional  reasons,  why  It 
should  not  be  there.  It  should  be  at 
Port  Sheridan,  or  Port  Sheridan,  frank- 
ly, should  be  abandoned.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  having  the  5th  Army  Head- 
quarters within  a  few  miles  of  Fort 
Sheridan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  ArendsI.  the  ranking  member  of 
the  committee,  and  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  McClory]  for 
his  persuasive  argument  in  support  of 
his  position. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  leadership  on  the 
majority  side  of  the  House  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  is  not  going  to 
accept  this  amendment.  This  was  before 
the  committee.  We  had  expert  testi- 
mony. It  was  deliberated  and  considered 
thoroughly.  To  backtrack  now  and  re- 
treat from  the  position  of  the  commit- 
tee on  the  bill  is  to  backtrack  from  hon- 
est, efficient  consideration.  The  gentle- 
man who  offered  this  amendment  had  an 
opportunity  to  come  before  our  commit- 
tee.   He  did  not  do  so. 

I  would  say  to  you  as  a  hard-working 
member  of  that  committee,  who  has 
spent  many,  many  hours  alon?  with  the 
other  members  of  that  committee,  that 
to  take  up  an  amendment  in  this  fashion 
is  a  slap  at  every  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Vinson]  to  dose  debate. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  has 
been  stated  by  various  memlt)ers  of  the 
committee,  this  item  was  approved  on 
the  testimony  given  to  the  committee  by 
General  Shuler.  He  presented  facts 
showing  that  It  would  cost  $3,200,000  to 
renovate  and  improve  the  facilities  at 
Fort  Sheridan.  As  a  result  of  this 
change,  there  would  be  an  annual  sav- 
ing of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars.  It 
was  upon  the  basis  of  this  testimony  that 
the  committee  recommended  this  trans- 
fer from  Chicago  to  Fort  Sheridan. 

The  committee  has  had  the  same  op- 
portunity that  I  have  had  to  hear  any 
complaint  that  could  be  made  against 
this  proposal.  If  the  committee  accepts 
these  arguments  and  adopts  this  amend- 
ment, of  course,  it  might  be  said,  just 
as  It  has  been  said,  that  a  Pandora's  box 
could  conceivably  be  opened  in  the  con- 
sideration of  other  base  closure  actions. 
Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House  want  to  know  my 


attitude.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
I  belong  to  a  very,  very  exclusive  club — 
and  only  four  Members  of  the  House  be- 
long to  it— and  I  refer  to  the  80-year-old 
club  which  is  headed  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
O'Hara],  of  course,  I  wish  in  all  charity 
that  I  could  find  myself  In  accord  with 
his  suggestion.  At  first  blush  I  was  hop- 
ing that  I  could,  but  my  duty  compels 
me  to  say.  in  my  opinion,  and  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  facts  of  the  case  justify  this 
proposed  transfer  from  Chicago  to  Fort 
Sheridan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois   [Mr.  O'Hara]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Becker)  .  there 
were — ayes  70.  noes  100. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.   LATTA 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Latta:  Page  58, 
between  lines  14  and  16,  add  a  new  section 
610:  "No  funds  shall  be  authorized  to  be 
expended  by  this  bill  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing new  facilities  to  replace  facilities 
at  installations  ordered  reduced  or  closed 
pursuant  to  the  announcement  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  dated  December  12,  1963.  for 
"economy  reasons.'  " 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
real  economy  amendment.  We  have 
heard  a  lot  about  the  economy  of  closing 
certain  installations  throughout  the 
country.  Certainly  no  one  can  speak 
against  economy  when  it  is  true  economy. 

We  have  asked  today — and  have  not 
received  an  answer  to  the  question — how 
many  millions  of  dollars  are  in  this  bill  to 
build  new  facilities  to  replace  facilities 
which  are  being  closed  down.  In  my 
opinion,  to  do  that  is  not  real  economy. 
The  only  way  we  can  effect  real  economy 
is  to  adopt  this  amendment. 

I  will  read  the  amendment  to  empha- 
size this  point.    It  states  simply: 

No  funds  shall  be  authorized  to  be  ex- 
pended by  this  bill  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing new  facilities  to  replace  facilities 
at  installations  ordered  reduced  or  closed 
pursuant  to  the  announcement  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  dated  December  12,  1963.  for 
"economy  reasons." 

It  has  l>een  pointed  out  during  the  de- 
bate today  that  the  employees  who  are 
affected  by  this  order  are  being  offered 
jobs  at  other  installations,  even  at  higher 
salaries  than  they  have  been  receiving 
at  the  Installations  at  which  they  have 
been  working.  Certainly  no  economies 
are  effected  by  so  doing,  and  no  econ- 
omies are  to  be  effected  by  the  Defense 
Department  by  transferring  these  people 
to  new  bases,  to  new  installations,  and 
by  constructing  new  facilities  to  replace 
facilities  which  will  remain  idle  for  years 
and  years  to  come  and  be  of  no  use  to 
the  Grovernment. 

If  we  are  interested  In  economy  we 
should  support  this  simple,  forthright 
amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  'VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
see  if  we  can  have  an  agreement  on 
time.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 


debate  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the   gentleman   from   New    York 

[Mr.  PiRNIE]. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment  with  some 
reluctance,  because  It  is  not  my  belief 
that  we  can  under  most  circumstances 
effectively   deal   with   individual  situa- 
tions in  this  manner,  but  I  can  tell  this 
House  with  respect  to  the  Installation, 
with  which  I  am  quite  closely  identified 
and  about  which  I  think  I  know  quite  a 
little,  that  the  claims  which  have  been 
made  for  economy  cannot  be  substan- 
tiated   and    in    effect    we    are    moving 
jobs   and   building   new   facilities   else- 
where  in  order   to   accommodate   that 
movement.    It  is  my  belief  that  if  effi- 
ciency Is  to  be  promoted  it  can  best  be 
accomplished  on  site  by  people  who  have 
been  experienced  and  trained  in  the  job. 
The  mission  at  my  particular  base  Is  a 
continuing  one,  and  it  is  a  growing  one. 
It  is  not  In  any  sense  obsolete.    There- 
fore It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  accept  the 
authorization  of  funds  in  order  to  pro- 
vide facilities  elsewhere  to  accept  this 
mission  and  these  people  who  will  have 
to  be  moved.    I  think  economy  is  neces- 
sary and  desirable.    I  merely  question 
whether  this  is  the  correct  method  of 
obtaining  It.    This  amendment  does  not 
in  any  sense  hold  back  the  authorization 
of  funds  for  necessary  military  construc- 
tion but  merely  states  that  funds  shall 
not  be  used  to  replace  existing  facilities. 
If  we  have  an  excess,  then  I  think  It 
should  be  handled  on  site,  and  we  should 
phase   down   those   operations   at   that 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross  ] . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  and  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  how  many  bases  and 
installations  are  scheduled  for  closing? 
Mr.  VINSON.  I  will  state  under  what 
has  happened  in  the  past  there  were  21 
bases  closed.  We  have  had  to  make  an 
expenditure  of  $24  million  to  absolve  the 
activities  from  that  closing,  but  when 
we  did  that  we  brought  about  $34  million 
in  savings  each  year.  I  wrote  this  out 
In  the  report.  It  is  on  page  7.  It  is  In 
the  interests  of  economy  to  do  what  has 
been  done. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  installations 
are  now  scheduled  for  closing  as  part  of 
President  Johnson's  alleged  economy 
program? 

Mr.  "VINSON.  There  are  not  any. 
This  statement  says  that  for  the  next  5 
years  or  for  the  foreseeable  future  no 
base  referred  to  in  here  is  contemplated 
to  be  closed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Were  there  not  some  60 
installations  scheduled  to  be  closed,  and 
what  was  the  result  of  that? 

Mr.  VINSON.  All  the  closings  for  the 
time  being  are  stopped.  At  least  I  hope 
there  will  be  no  more  closings  until  next 
year,  anyhow. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Why  would  the  sched- 
uled closing  of  these  Installations  stop? 
Mr  VINSON  Because  they  have  not 
been  able  to  find  out  whether  it  would  be 
In  the  interests  of  national  defense  and 
economy  to  close  a  base.  If  they  do  find 
out,  they  will  close  the  base.  They  have 
closed  a  base  in  my  district  because  the 
facts  warranted  It. 

Mr  GROSS  But  we  had  a  list  from 
the  late  President  Kermedy  and  then 
President  Johnson  of  installations  to  be 
closed  Now  you  are  apparently  saying 
this  list  has  been  rescinded. 

Mr.  VINSON  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  that  list  All  I  know  is  the  testi- 
mony is  that  no  bases  are  contemplated 
being  closed  now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  svu-prtsed  and  dis- 
appointed to  hear  that  in  the  interest  of 
economy  the  closing  of  installations  has 
been  halted. 

Mr  VINSON.  And  no  base  in  this  bill 
will  be  closed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
ArendsI. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  my 
good  friend  from  Ohio.  If  we  are  to 
carry  out  true  savings  and  real  econ- 
omy and  bring  about  eflBciency.  you 
sometimes  must  spend  money  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose  in  the  long  run. 
Therefore.  I  find  myself  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  JUid  trust  the  Committee 
will  vote  it  down. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I 
think  the  Committee  has  all  of  the  facts. 
We  have  to  spend  $24  million  to  provide 
new  facilities  because  of  base  closures, 
but  when  we  spend  that  $24  million,  we 
will  save  $34  million  each  year.  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hays]. 

Mr.  HAYS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  amendment.  I  expect 
that  the  amendment  is  too  sensible  to 
pass  the  House  Nevertheless  I  am  going 
to  support  it.  All  it  says  is  that  If  you 
Intend  to  spend  money  to  put  a  base 
some  place,  to  replace  one  that  you  al- 
ready have  closed,  you  may  not  do  that. 
The  distinguished  gentleman — and  I 
yield  to  no  one  in  my  admiration  and 
affection  for  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  [Mr.  Vinson! — 
has  said  that  they  are  going  to  save  $34 
million  a  year.  But  this  bill  calls  for 
$1.5  billion.  So.  if  you  resOly  want  to 
save  some  money,  you  might  do  as  I  am 
going  to  do  for  the  first  time,  vote  against 
the  bill  and  then  you  will  save  40  years' 
worth  of  $34  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr   LattaI. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.   STAGGERS.     Mr.   Chairman.   I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  only  to  say  that 
once  again,  for  the  fourth  time.  I  have 
scanned  the  military  construction  bill 
and  find  that  45  States.  14  foreign  na- 
tions and  other  foreign  installations  will 
receive  $1.5  billion  for  construction  of 
facilities,  but  there  is  not  1  cent  for  the 
State  of  West  Virginia. 


Today.  I  learned  that  part  of  the  oper- 
ating personnel  of  the  National  Radio 
Astronomy  Observatory  at  Green  Bank 
is  being  transferred  to  another  State  on 
the  puny  excuse  that  better  library  fa- 
cilities are  available  And  this  State  Is 
already  overrxm  with  governmental  fa- 
cilities of  various  kinds,  and  claims  to  be 
rich  and  prosperous.  It  is  said  that  there 
must  be  two  reasons  for  everything,  a 
good  reason  and  the  real  reason.  What 
we  would  like  to  know  Is  the  real  reason 
why  West  Virginia  is  anathema  to  Gov- 
ernment oCBcials  who  dispense  job-pro- 
ducing contracts  and  facilities. 

I  hope  that  when  the  next  bill  is  of- 
fered those  who  are  in  charge  will  work 
with  the  Defense  Department  to  give 
West  Virginia  its  rightful  share.  We 
have  the  labor  force.  We  have  the  cli- 
mate. We  have  the  steel  mills.  We  have 
the  aluminum  mills.  We  have  the  peo- 
ple to  work  We  have  the  water.  I  do 
not  see  why  we  should  not  fit  in  some- 
where in  this  category.  I  hope  the  next 
time  a  bill  is  drawn  up  we  will  find 
West  Virginia  Included. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  SpeaJcer  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  RosTiNKOwsKi.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (HR.  10300)  to  authorize 
certain  construction  at  military  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  655.  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

liOTTOIf   TO    SXCOMMIT 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEIAKER  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  LATTA.    I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Bi4r.  Latta  moves  to  reoommit  the  bUl  H  R 
10300  to  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  with  Instructlona  to  report  the  blU 
back  to  the  Hoiiae  forthwith  with  the  fol- 
lowing amendment:  On  page  58  between 
lines  14  and  15  add  a  new  section  810:  "No 
funds  shall  be  authorl«ed  to  be  expended  by 
this  bin  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  new 
facilities  to  replace  facilities  at  Installations 
ordered  reduced  or  closed  pursuant  to  the 
announcement  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
dated  December  12.  1863.  for  economy  rea- 
sons." 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "noes"  had 

It- 
Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEJ^KER.    The  Chair  will  count. 
[After   counting.]      Two   hundred    and 
twenty  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 
So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  passed. 
A   motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble.     

VOLUNTARY  NATURE  OP  PROPOSED 
WHEAT  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
and  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT     Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  col- 
loquy between  the  minority  leader  and 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoevin] 
and  myself  on  yesterday,  the  question  of 
the  voluntary  nature  of  wheat  legislation 
now  before  Congress  was  raised.    There 
seems  to  be  widespread  misunderstand- 
ing about  this  program.    Far  too  many 
people   have   the   completely   erroneous 
impression   that   a   producer   would   be 
forced   to   obtain  certificates   from   the 
Government  in  order  to  sell  the  wheat 
he  grows  in  1964.    This  is  not  the  case. 
Any   farmer   can   sell   all   the   wheat 
he  produces  to  anybody  who  wants  to 
buy  it  and  for  whatever  price  he  can  get. 
This   is   true   now   and  will   be  true  If 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  a  cer- 
tificate-type program  Is  enacted.     Par- 
ticipation   In    the    program    would    be 
voluntary.    Any  farmer  with  a  wheat  al- 
lotment can  participate  in  the  program — 
or  he  can  stay  out.    In  either  case  he  can 
sell  all  of  his  wheat  to  anybody  he  wants 
to  sell  it  to  for  whatever  the  buyer  will 
pay — even  if  he  doesn't  have  a  single 
wheat  marketing  certificate. 

What  then  is  the  purpose  of  providing 
wheat  certificates  to  farmers  who  partic- 
ipate in  a  voluntary,  acreage  diversion 
program,  and  how  are  certificates  han- 
dled? 

The  purpose  of  the  wheat  certificate 
program  is  threefold.  It  is  designed  first, 
to  prevent  the  devastating  drop  In  1964 
returns  to  wheat  producers  that  is  an- 
ticipated if  no  new  legislation  is  pro- 
vided; second,  to  maintain  the  price  of 
wheat  for  food  use  at  levels  of  recent 
years — at  a  level  that  will  not  increase 
the  price  of  bread  to  consiuners;  and 
third,  to  reduce  wheat  program  costs 
from  that  of  recent  years. 

In  recent  years  the  price  of  wheat 
has  been  supported  In  the  neighborhood 
of  $2  a  bushel.  Under  existing  legisla- 
tion this  support  price  would  drop  to 
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about  $1.25  a  bushel  In  1964.  This  would 
mean  that  wheat  producers  of  the  Na- 
tion would  get  about  $600  million  less 
for  the  wheat  they  produce  In  1964  than 
for  that  produced  in  1963. 

The  impact  of  this  drop  would  be 
felt  not  only  by  farmers,  but  through- 
out rural  America  and  by  those  who 
supply  all  the  things  farmers  buy.  It 
would  have  a  sharply  adverse  effect  on 
the  national  economy  at  a  time  when  all 
America  Is  striving  to  Incresise  the  na- 
tional economic  growth  rate. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  prevent 
this  sharp  drop.  All  wheat  grown  on 
complying  farms  would  be  supported  at 
about  $1.30  a  bushel.  However,  wheat 
for  domestic  food  purposes  would  be  sup- 
ported at  about  $2  a  bushel.  This  would 
be  accomplished  by  providing  a  70-cent 
certificate  to  farmers  who  voluntarily 
participate  and  comply  with  program 
provisions. 

Let  me  say  once  agam — let  me  make  it 
crystal  clear— that  any  farmer  can  sell 
all  the  wheat  he  grows  whether  or  not  a 
certificate  program  is  in  effect  for  wheat. 
Let  me  say  once  again  that  the  program 
is  voluntary— that  each  producer  decides 
whether  or  not  to  participate.  If  he  de- 
cides not  to  participate,  he  can  grow  all 
the  wheat  he  wants  and  he  can  sell  all 
he  grows. 

If  new  legislation  is  not  enacted,  how- 
ever, all  farmers  will  be  forced  to  operate 
m  the  same  way  and  suffer  a  sharply 
reduced  income.  Wheat  stocks  may  con- 
tmue  to  climb  and  Government  expendi- 
tures for  storing  and  handling  these 
stocks  will  contmue  at  high  levels. 
Those  who  wish  to  have  no  part  in  Gov- 
ernment programs  will  suffer  no  loss  if 
the  legislation  is  enacted,  but  those  who 
wish  to  cooperate  and  reduce  surpluses 
will  not  be  denied  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining an  adequate  return  from  their 
labor. 

PANAMA-UNITED  STATES  RELA- 
TIONS: PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 
SPEAKS    OUT 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon  after 
the  outbreak  of  violence  in  the  terminal 
cities  of  the  Panama  Canal,  Panama  and 
Colon,  on  January  9.  1964,  and  Red- 
directed  mob  assaults  on  the  Canal  Zone, 
President  Chiari  of  Panama  angrily 
broke  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States;  and  our  diplomats  and 
U.S.  citizens  in  that  coimtry  had  to  flee 
for  their  lives  to  the  zone  as  a  haven  of 
refuge. 

In  an  effort  to  heal  the  breach  and  to 
restore  normal  relations,  our  Govern- 
ment accepted  the  Services  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  which 
appointed  a  special  committee  to  deal 
with  the  problem.  The  task  of  this 
committee  has  been  made  difBciilt  be- 
cause of  the  insistence  by  the  President 
of  Panama  upon  an  agreement  by  the 


United  States  to  renegotiate  the  basic 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  of  1903  as  an 
luiconditlonal  prerequisite  prior  to  the 
resumption  of  normal  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. Such  a  demand  no  self-respect- 
ing government  imder  any  clrcimi- 
stances  could  accept. 

It  was.  therefore,  highly  gratifying  to 
note  the  remarks  of  President  Johnson 
on  the  Panama  situation  made  during 
his  address  on  March  16  before  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  He 
made  clear  that  our  Government  will 
always  do  Its  best  to  improve  relations 
with  Panama  with  solutions  that  are 
"fair,  just,  and  equitable"  but  that  vmder 
no  conditions  will  it  agree  to  precom- 
mitments  to  renegotiate  the  1903  treaty 
as  the  price  for  resumption  of  normal 
relations  with  Panama.  Under  this 
treaty  the  United  States  was  induced  to 
build  the  Panama  Canal  and  to  obligate 
itself  to  Panama  and  all  the  world  to 
operate,  maintain,  and  defend  It  in  per- 
petuity and  in  an  eflacient  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  stand  of  President 
Johnson  against  political  blackmail  by 
Panamanian  politicians  desperately  en- 
gaged in  trying  to  win  a  presidential 
election  in  that  country  in  May  of  this 
year,  is  imminently  correct.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  because  of  the  cloudy  and  murky 
situation  that  has  been  built  up  by  these 
radical  and  unrealistic  policies  of  the 
Panamanian  Government,  these  grave 
questions  should  not  be  acted  upon  until 
after  the  May  elections  in  Panama  when 
a  more  objective  approach  may  be  ob- 
tained. Moreover,  the  President  elected 
in  May  could  have  an  entirely  different 
policy  in  the  premises,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  in  harmony  with  that  of  President 
Chiari.  I  think  that  I  reflect  the  views 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  will 
be  strongly  supported  in  his  courageous 
and  for-the-right  stand  to  protect  the 
just  and  indispensable  sovereign  rights, 
power,  and  authority  of  the  United  States 
over  the  Canal  Zone  for  the  perpetual 
maintenance,  operation,  sanitation,  and 
protection  of  th*  Panama  Canal. 

Of  course,  President  Chiari  would  like 
to  have  the  scalp  of  President  Johnson  to 
exhibit  to  the  Panamanian  mob  that 
dominated  his  government;  but  his  mo- 
tives are  clearly  understood  and  his  im- 
possible demands  are  refused.  The  ques- 
tions involved  are  entirely  too  grave  to  be 
resolved  by  political  considerations.  The 
peace  of  the  world  and  the  prevention  of 
Communist  revolution  in  all  of  Latin 
America  and  the  West  Indies  are  at  stake 
and  must  be  accepted  as  factors  in  the 
Panama  Canal  equation. 

The  text  of  the  indicated  statement  of 
President  Johnson  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  Poet.  Mar.  17,  1964] 
Remarks  bt  Johnson  on  Panama  Situation 
(The  White   House   transcript  of   President 
Johnson's  remarks  on  Panama,  diirlng  his 
Alliance  for  Progress  speech) 
Let    me  now  depart  for  a  moment  from 
my  main  theme  to  speak  of  the  differences 
that  have   developed  between  Panama  and 
the  United  States. 

Ova  own  position  Is  clear  and  it  has  been 
from  the  first  hour  that  we  learned  of  the 
disturbances.  The  United  States  will  meet 
with  Panama  anytime,  anywhere,  to  discuss 
an3rthlng,    to    work    together    to    cooperate 


with  each  other,  to  reason  with  one  another, 
to  review  and  to  consider  all  of  our  prob- 
lems together,  to  tell  each  other  all  our 
opinions,  all  our  desires,  and  all  our  con- 
cerns, and  to  aim  at  solutions  and  answers 
that  are  fair  and  Jtist  and  equitable  without 
regard  to  the  size  or  the  strength  or  the 
wealth  of  either  nation. 

We  don't  ask  Panama  to  make  any  pre- 
commltments  before  we  meet,  and  we  in- 
tend to  make  none.  Of  course,  we  cannot 
begin  on  this  work  until  diplomatic  rela- 
tions are  resumed,  but  the  United  States  Is 
ready  today,  If  Panama  Is  ready.  As  of  this 
moment,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  has 
been  a  genuine  meeting  of  the  minds  be- 
tween the  two  Presidents  of  the  two  covm- 
trles  Involved. 

Press  reports  Indicate  that  the  Government 
of  Panama  feels  that  the  language  which  has 
been  under  consideration  for  many  days 
commits  the  United  States  to  a  rewriting 
and  to  a  revision  of  the  1903  treaty.  We 
have  made  no  such  commitment  and  we 
would  not  think  of  doing  so  before  diplo- 
matic relations  are  resumed  and  unless  a 
fair  and  satisfactory  adjustment  Is  agreed 
upon. 

PRESIDENT     JOHNSON'S     POSITION 
ON  PANAMA  IS  FAIR  AND  SOUND 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
desire  to  associate  myself  with  and  com- 
mend my  colleague.  Mr.  Flood,  on  his 
remarks.  I  call  attention  to  and  applaud 
the  President's  remarks  regarding 
Panama  made  March  16  in  his  Alliance 
for  Progress  speech.  The  position  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  laid  down  by  the 
President,  is  fair  and  sound.  He  said.  In 
summary,  "We  are  ready  to  talk  but  we 
will  not  make  any  advance  commit- 
ments." 

The  President's  statement  had  the 
quality  of  resoluteness  that  has  been 
lacking  following  previous  Latin  inci- 
dents. It  was  this  very  lack  of  firmness, 
combined  with  excessive  toleration  of 
insults  and  assaults  heaped  upon  us 
throughout  Latin  America  which,  in  my 
opinion,  brought  on  the  present 
Panamanian  crisis.  Stated  bluntly,  our 
actions  tended  to  mislead  Panama  into 
thinking  she  could  take  over  the  canal 
or  at  least  rewrite  the  treaty  of  1903  on 
her  terms.  We  kept  giving  on  small 
issues  which  may  have  led  Panama  to 
believe  that  we  would  give  on  the  big  ones 
too. 

We  have  no  apologies  to  make  to 
Panama  and  no  restitution  is  called  for. 
We  have  fulfilled  our  obligations  honor- 
ably and  generously.  Our  association 
with  Panama  over  the  years  has  been 
mutually  beneflcial  and  generally  bene- 
ficial to  the  entire  world. 

It  is  important  for  everyone  to  know 
that  we  have  paid  our  way  in  Panama. 
While  some  find  it  distasteful  to  point  to 
mundane  money  matters,  it  is  a  cold 
cruel  world  we  live  in  and  money  matters 
are  highly  significant  in  the  affairs  of 
men  and  nations. 

Direct  annual  payments  of  $250,000 
were  paid  to  Panama  for  U.S.  rights  in 
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perpetuity  In  the  10-mlle-wlde  strip,  be- 
ginning 9  years  after  ratification  of  the 
original  treaty  of  1903.  This  amount 
was  paid  annually  until  1936  when  such 
payments  were  increased  to  $430,000  per 
year  made  retroactive  to  the  1934  pay- 
ment. In  fiscal  year  1957  the  payment 
was  raised  to  $1,930,000  of  which  $430.- 
000  is  reimbursed  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
by  the  Panama  Canal  Company.  The 
other  $1,500,000  is  appropriated  annu- 
ally by  Congress. 

In  1903  a  lump-sum  payment  of  $10 
million  was  given  to  Panama  by  the  U.S. 
Government. 

Thus,  from  1903  through  1963  the 
United  States  has  made  direct  payments 
of  over  $175  million  to  Panama  for  the 
cftnftl 

Under  the  terms  of  the  1955  Treaty 
of  Mutual  Understanding  and  Coopera- 
tion, the  United  States  agreed  to  trans- 
fer to  the  Government  of  Panama  cer- 
tain US-owned  property  outside  the 
Canal  Zone,  which  property  was  valued 
at  about  $24  million.  We  also  agreed  to 
construct  a  high-level  bridge  costing  $20 
million  across  the  canal  at  Balboa  to 
speed  Panamanian  traffic.  The  property 
transfer  involved  schools,  hospitals,  rail- 
road yards,  military  reservations  and 
extensive  residental  construction.  The 
Thatcher  Ferry  Bridge  was  completed  in 
1962. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  payments 
which  I  have  enumerated,  millions  of 
U.S.  dollars  flow  out  of  the  Canal  Zone 
and  into  the  mainstream  of  the  Pana- 
manian economy  indirectly  through  U.S. 
agencies,  the  Canal  Company,  contrac- 
tors, and  private  organizations  such  as 
shipping  agents,  clubs,  churches,  oil  com- 
panies, banks  and  employee  associations. 
Salaries  of  non-US.  citizens  employed 
in  the  Canal  Zone  amounted  to  $33  mil- 
lion in  1962.  Retirement  and  disability 
benefits  paid  by  the  Canal  Company  to 
Panama  residents  amounted  to  another 
$3.5  million. 

D  rect  purchases  by  U.S.  Government 
agencies  in  the  Republic  of  Panama 
totaled  $11.8  million  in  1962.  Purchases 
of  goods  in  Panama  by  private  organ'za- 
tions  in  the  Canal  Zone  added  another 
$4.4  million.  Contractors'  purchases  of 
goods  and  serArices  reached  a  value  of 
$10.6  million.  And  US.  citizens  em- 
ployed m  the  Canal  Zone  spend  another 
$20  million  yearly  In  the  Republic  of 
Panama. 

Altogether  these  indirect  payments  to 
the  Republic  of  Panama  amounted  to 
about  $82,465,000  in  1962. 

UjS.  foreign  aid  granted  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama  amounted  to  $63 
million  between  July  1, 1945,  and  Decem- 
ber 31.  1962. 

The  World  Bank  has  loaned  a  total  of 
$18,047,000  for  use  in  agricultural  de- 
velopment, electric  power,  and  highway 
Improvement. 

Finally,  American  investments  in 
Panama  are  substantial.  U.S.  private  in- 
vestments were  estimated  at  $328  million 
In  1960,  over  half  of  which  was  in  oil 
tanker  and  shipping  operations.  This 
was  estimated  to  be  about  half  of  the 
total  capital  invested  in  Panama;  the 
other  half  be'ng  48  percent  Panamanian 
and  2  percent  other  foreign,  mainly 
French. 


The  Republic  of  Panama  would  not 
have  been  born  except  for  the  U^S.  deter- 
mination to  build  the  canal.  We  were 
both  mother  and  midwife,  and  we  nursed 
the  infant  nation  through  childhood  to 
maturity.  We  have  sustained  her  eco- 
nomically, politically  and  militarily 
through  all  the  years  of  her  life. 

We  have  nothing  to  be  sishamed  of  in 
our  relations  with  Panama.  We  have 
the  right  and  the  obligation  to  continue 
the  treaty  of  1903  and  our  control  of  the 
canal. 

FEDERAL  PAY  INCREASE 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Snyder  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  yes- 
terday's Evening  Star  it  was  reported 
that  President  Johnson  has  written  to 
the  leadership  of  the  Congress  to  the  ef- 
fect that  he  needs  the  Federal  pay  in- 
crease in  order  to  attract  more  quali- 
fied people  in  responsible  positions  In 
the  Government.  I  wonder.  Mr  Speak- 
er, if  the  President  would  be  kind  enough 
to  name  for  us  the  unqualified  people 
that  he  has  been  unable  to  replace  be- 
cause of  Insufficient  pay. 


THE  CHAFF  THAT  CHAFES 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  HortonI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  op- 
position to  the  sale  of  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities  to  the  Communist  bloc  is 
a  matter  of  record.  I  have  repeatedly 
opiDOsed  these  transactions. 

Earlier  this  month.  I  addressed  the 
House  and  reaffirmed  my  belief  that  the 
sale  of  our  wheat  to  Russia  is  contrary 
to  our  national  interest.  The  sale  is  in- 
defensible on  economic  grounds  since  we 
have  granted  credit  to  Khrushchev  on 
these  purchases,  and,  thus,  obviated  any 
chance  of  turning  the  gold  outflow  tide. 
The  sale  is  indefensible  for  security  rea- 
sons since  wheat  can  be  turned  to  alco- 
hol, a  prime  ingredient  in  munitions  and 
missile  fuel.  The  sale  is  indefensible  for 
international  policy  purposes  since  it 
makes  a  mockery  of  our  avowed  inten- 
tion to  use  peaceful  means  for  the  defeat 
of  communism. 

Now.  I  flrui  the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia 
is  having  an  alarming  consequence  for 
the  thousands  of  American  industries 
who  rely  on  railroad  shipments  and  de- 
liveries and  the  millions  of  men  and 
women  employed  by  those  industries.  A 
critical  shortage  of  rail  cars  for  domes- 
tic shipping  has  developed  from  the  di- 
version of  these  cars  for  wheat  ship- 
ments to  coastal  ports. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  shortage  of  rail  cars 
is  having  a  pronounced  Impact  on  the 
36th  Congressional  District,  which  I  rep- 
resent. A  fertilizer  manufacturer,  for 
example,  fears  that  he  will  not  be  able  to 
meet  his  production  schedules  because 
the  raw  materials  essential  to  his  indus- 
try are  shipped  by  rail  from  the  m  nes 
and  chemical  companies.  Certain  weekly 
newspapers  in  my  district  report  these 
shippers  have  warned  their  customers 
that  major  wheat  shipments  destined  for 
foreign  delivery  are  tying  up  thousands 
of  rail  cars. 

If  the  raw  materials  cannot  be  shipped 
because  of  two  few  available  rail  cars, 
economic  havoc  will  occur  for  the  shipper 
who  loses  customers,  for  the  manufactur- 
er who  loses  customers,  for  the  farmer 
who  loses  customers,  and  for  the  consum- 
er who  will  have  to  pay  a  higher  price  for 
a  smaller  supply  of  farm  goods.  And. 
we  should  not  forget  that  at  every  step  in 
this  chain  of  chaos,  there  will  be  men  and 
women  whose  employment  is  jeopardized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission — ICC — has  indicated  its 
awareness  of  the  present  problem.  In 
fact,  the  ICC  reported  to  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee: 

Undoubtedly,  any  upsurge  of  grain  move- 
ments stemming  from  transactions  with  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialists  Republics  or  any 
Soviet  bloc  country  would  greatly  increase 
the  demand  for  boxcars  and  obviously  ag- 
gravate the  present  and  Increasingly  acute 
boxcar  shortage. 

Because  of  the  gravity  surrounding 
this  situation.  I  feel  Congress  should 
record  itself  as  favoring  priority  for  the 
rail  transportation  requirements  of  do- 
mestic shippers.  I  believe  it  should  be 
expressed  as  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  ICC  not  require  the  use  of  the  rail 
carriers'  equipment  and  facilities  for  the 
movement  of  grain  to  be  shipped  to  our 
Communist  foes,  unless  all  other  domes- 
tic transportation  needs  have  been  met. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  appropriate  resolution. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  228,  has 
been  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ceder- 
BERG)  and  now  is  pending  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  I  wish  to  announce  that 
I  enthusiastically  endorse  this  measure 
and  am  pledged  to  its  passage. 

Further.  I  want  to  appeal  to  the  ICC  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  assure  that  suf- 
ficient railroad  cars  are  available  for  the 
use  of  domestic  shippers.  CerUinly,  this 
Federal  agency  has  a  responsibility  to  do 
all  it  can  to  prevent  the  unemployment 
and  lost  business  which  will  result  if  these 
shipments  cannot  be  made. 

The  rail  car  shortage  is  the  "straw  that 
breaks  the  camel's  back" — or,  more  ap- 
propriately, the  "chaff  that  chafes." 


FOREIGN  TRADE 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Wkaver]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  favor- 
able balance  of  foreign  trade  depends 
upon  mutual  respect  and  consideration 
by  each  of  the  countries  involved.  The 
problems  of  Increasing  Imports  and  de- 
creasing competitive  export  opportuni- 
ties has  been  evident  in  the  steel,  meat, 
and  electrical  transformer  industries. 

In  the  case  of  the  forthcoming  GATT 
conferences,  I  have  submitted  to  the  re- 
spective Chairman  of  the  U.S.   Tariff 
Commission  and  the  Trade  Information 
Committee,  a  letter  which  puts  forth  my 
views  on  this  basic  problem.    It  is  indeed 
essential  because  of  the  industries'  im- 
portance to  the  domestic  economy  that 
U.S.     duties     on     products     of     elec- 
trical  manufacture   should   be   reduced 
only  In  consideration  of  equally  favorable 
foreign  concessions  on  the  same  products. 
The  foreign  nontariff  barriers  have  an 
even  more  restrictive  infiuence  on  Amer- 
ican exports  of  electrical  manufacture 
than  under  tariffs.    It  is,  therefore,  nec- 
essary that  the  United  States  make  clear 
in  the  GATT  conferences  that  it  believes 
that  such  barriers  are  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  that  conference  and  that 
an  expert  adviser  on  electrical  products 
be  a  member  of  that  negotiating  team. 
The  following  is  the  text  of  my  letter : 
The  Honorable  Ben  Doetmam, 
Chairman,  U.S.  Tariff  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 
The  Honorable  W.  H.  Rood, 
Chairman,  Trade  Information  Committee, 
Washington,  DC. 

DCAS     Messes.     Dortman     and    Rodd:     A 
number     of     large     plante     manufactxiring 
elecUlcal     apparatus     are     located     in     the 
congressional    district    which    I    represent. 
These    plants,    the    employment    they    pro- 
vide,   the    products    they    make,    and    the 
research    and    development    they   conduct, 
are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  econ- 
omy of  this  region  of  Pennsylvania  and  of 
the  United  States.    I  have  reviewed  the  eco- 
nomic Information  they  have  submitted  to 
the  Tariff  Commission  and  to  the  Trade  In- 
formation   Committee    in    connection    with 
the  forthcoming  GATT  negotiations.    I  com- 
mend this  Industry  for  endorsing  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1962, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission (Trade  Information  Conunlttee)  can 
accept  the  recommendations  of  the  Ameri- 
can    electrical     manufacturing     Industry— 
namely,  that  the  U.S.  negotiators  at  Geneva 
InsUt  upon  obtolnlng  meaningful,  actual  op- 
portunity for  American  electrical  manufac- 
turers to  sell  their  products  to  electric  utili- 
ties and  heavy  manufacturing  concerns  In 
Europe.     European  tariff  and  nontariff  bar- 
riers and  the  nationalistic  buying  practices 
of  the  Common  Market  and  other  European 
countries'   government-owned   or  controlled 
electrical   utility  systems  constitute  an  un- 
fair   discrimination   against   American   elec- 
trical manufacturers.     I  am  convinced  that 
unless  such  barriers  are  broken  down  and 
unless  this  Industry  Is  accorded  meaningful 
opportunity    to    compete    In    the    European 
markets  on  the   basis  of   the   performance, 
quality,  and  price  of  their  products.  It  would 
be    the    greatest    folly    to   reduce    American 
tariffs   on   heavy   electrical   apparatus,  since 
this  action  would  principally  benefit  Euro- 
pean and  Japanese  electrical  manufacturers. 
The  widespread  use  of   electricity  by  all 
segments  of  our  population  and  in  virtually 
all  American  factories,  at  the  world's  lowest 
rates,  has  been  a  significant  factor  In  giving 
us  the   highest  sUndard  of  living  and  the 
highest  productivity  in  the  world.    The  con- 
tinuing availability  ol   reliable.  Inexpensive 
electric     service     throughout     the     United 


States  could  never  have  been  achieved 
without  the  progressive  operations  and  re- 
search and  development  carried  on  by  the 
American  electrical  equipment  manufactur- 
ing Industry,  and  It  must  remain  viable  If 
our  country  Is  to  maintain  Its  economic 
progress.  „^  ^     t 

I  \irge  the  Tariff  Commission  (Trade  In- 
formation Committee)  to  consider  this  In- 
dustry's problems  with  the  greatest  sympa- 
thetic care  and  attention. 


LIVERMORE    FALLS    DAM— OPPOSI- 
TION ECHOES  IN  THE  WEST 


Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  ^^    ^, 

The   SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Nebraska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.      CLEVELAND.    Mr.       Speaker, 
throughout  the  West  there  Is  rising  op- 
position to  unneeded  Federal  dam  proj- 
ects which  dest^cc'  existing  economic  de- 
velopment and  ruin  scenic  beauty.    In 
New    Hampshire    we    are    also    being 
threatened  with  a  Federal  dam  project 
that  planners  propose  to  foist  upon  us 
despite  its  unsuitabllity  and  the  opposi- 
tion  of   local   citizens.     The   proposed 
Llvermore  Dam.   which  I  oppose   and 
concerning  which  I  have  spoken  the  last 
2  days — Congressional  Record,  March 
16,  page  5297;  March  17,  page  5506 — 
would  perhaps  ruin  the  economic  and 
community    life    of    the    entire    upper 
Pemlgewasset  Valley  In  New  Hampshire. 
By  delaying  Route  93  It  Is  a  threat  to  the 
entire  north  country. 

More  Americans  should  join  in  saying 
"No"  to  indiscriminate  public  works 
planners  and  spenders  as  an  Increasing 
number  of  citizens  are  now  doing.  I  con- 
gratulate the  people  from  the  10  com- 
munities in  New  Hsonpshire  who  are 
fighting  to  save  their  area  from  the  un- 
necessary invasion  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion an  article,  "Where  Money  From 
Washington  Is  Being  Turned  Down," 
from  the  March  16  issue  of  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  which  tells  about  the 
heartening  resistance  In  the  West  to  the 
Federal  dam  builders: 

Whehe  Monet  Peom  Washikotoh  Is 
Being  Turned  Down 
(The    West,    long    prone    to    view    Wash- 
ington as  the  wellsprlng  of  plenty,  is  taking 
another  look. 

(Key  Westerners  fear  that  too  much  "pork 
barrel"  Is  getting  Into  Western  development. 
They  fear,  too.  Increasing  domination  from 
Washington. 

(So  marked  Is  the  shift  In  Western  atti- 
tudes that  Secretary  Udall  speaks  of  "a  rU- 
Ing  tide  of  antlfederallsm"  In  the  West.) 

Denveh.  Colo. — Something  seems  to  be 
happening  to  attitudes  here  In  the  American 
West  toward  the  Government  In  Washing- 
ton. 

All  through  the  days  of  the  New  Deal,  the 
Fair  Deal,  ar.d  even  in  early  days  of  the  New 
Frontier.  Western  political  campaigns  were 
keyed  to  Federal  aid  for  development  of 
natural  resources. 

High  dams,  built  with  Federal  funds,  rose 
on  Western  rivers— on  the  Missouri,  the 
Colorado,  the  Snake,  the  Columbia. 


Vast  reclamation  projects  sprang  up.  Irri- 
gated by  water  from  the  manmade  reservoirs. 

Hydroelectric  power  generated  at  the  Fed- 
eral dams  was  sold  to  the  people  as  the  key 
to  the  future.  ^  ^  ^ 

People  of  the  West  apparently  looked  to 
Washington  as  the  wellsprlng  of  plenty. 

Suddenly,  however,  attitudes  appear  to  be 

changed. 

In  a  speech  at  the  University  of  New  Mex- 
ico on  February  6,  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  sooke  of  a  "rising  tide  of 
antlfederallsm"  In   the  Western   States. 

In  Congress.  Westerners  themselves  are 
voting  against  proposals  for  Federal  dams. 
A  proposed  Knowlee  Dam  on  the  Flathead 
River  In  Montana  was  rejected  by  the  House 
In  December  by  a  vote  of  329  to  41. 

Earlier,  the  House  had  refused  to  approve 
a  Burns  Creek  Dam  In  Idaho. 

On  February  6.  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission voted  to  permit  a  private  power 
company  to  build  the  High  Mountain  Sheep 
Dam  on  the  Smoke  River  In  Idaho.  In  mak- 
ing the  decision,  the  Commission  turned 
down  a  White  House  bid  to  buUd  the  dam 
with  Federal  money. 

The  West,  at  the  same  time,  is  becoming 
more  Interested  in  preserving  Its  scenic  won- 
ders and  historic  sites  and  Is  fighting  for  the 
right  to  develop  Its  own  natural  resources. 

HOW    THE    WEST    DEVELOPED 

States  of  the  American  West,  over  a  long 
period,  have  looked  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  aid.  As  the  last  region  of  the 
Nation  to  be  developed,  these  States  came  to 
feel  that  they  were  "colonies"  of  capital  con- 
trolled In  the  East. 

It  was  under  the  New  Deal  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  that  dollars  really  be- 
gan to  pour  out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  the 
West 

When  President  Roosevelt.  In  the  1930's. 
proposed  giant  projects  on  the  Columbia 
River,  there  was  cheering. 

Taming  of  the  mighty  Missouri  River,  be- 
gun In  the  1940's,  was  welcomed,  too. 

In  1956,  a  bllUon-dollar  plan  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
was  approved  by  Congress.  This  was  the 
major  project  for  Western  development 
launched  durUig  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration. 


KENNEDT     PLANS     PO»     THE     WEST 

The  Kennedy  administration,  coming  to 
power  in  1961,  promised  a  whole  new  era  of 
Western  development  financed  from  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

A  list  of  proposed  dams  for  Western  rivers 
was  drawn  up  by  Kennedy  aids.  An  early 
goal  of  the  Kennedy  admlnUtratlon  was  a 
Federal  power  grid  to  transmit  public  power 
throughout  the  West.  Another  was  a  wil- 
derness plan  to  set  aside  large  tracts  of  Fed- 
eral land  In  Western  States. 

Now.  however,  as  noted  by  Secretary  Udall, 
there  Is  growing  disillusionment  with  Wash- 
ington throughout  the  West. 

A     EEVOLT     SPEEAD8 

There  are  many  facets  to  the  dlsllliislon- 
ment  One  of  the  most  noticeable  U  the 
revolt  against  the  dam  builders  that  Is 
spreading  up  and  down  the  river  valleys  and 
canyons. 

One  outspoken  western  politician  calling 
for  less  Federal  spending  on  big  dams  Is 
Montana's  Governor,  "Hm  Babcock.  a  Repub- 
lican Of  Knowles  Dam.  which  the  Federal 
planners  still  hope  to  build  at  a  cost  of  $260 
million  Governor  Babcock  says:  "It's  plain 
old  pork  barrel.  I  can't  subscribe  to  thU 
raid  on  the  Federal  Treasury,  even  for  use  In 
my  own  State." 

Throughout  the  West.  Knowles  has  be- 
come a  symbol  of  the  revolt  against  the 
dam  bviUders.  The  project  was  approved  in 
the  83nate.  where  It  was  lumped  into  an  ap- 
propriation bin  with  six  other  projects  that 
had  become  known  aa  the  "pork  barrel"  dams 
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In  the  Houae.  thc»e  opposed  to  Knowlee 
brought  It  to  a  vote  by  IteeW.  When  the 
project  WM  turned  down  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote,  76  Congressmen  from  17  Western 
States  opposed  It  and  only  26  favored  It. 

The  Montana  project  was  opposed  by  the 
National  Reclamation  Association,  an  organl- 
aaUon  formed  many  years  ago  to  iH-omote 
river  basin  develofMnent 

THBKAT  TO  C«OPT-AND 

Governor  Babcock  says  that  Knowlea  Dam 
would  be  reclamaUon  in  reverse,  because  it 
would  Hood  out  9.000  acres  now  irrigated  and 
would  bring  no  new  land  under  irrigation 

Among  other  objections  raised  against 
Knowles  Dam  are  these:  It  would  Inundate 
a  fertile  valley  of  80.000  acres,  dUplace  1300 
people,  require  relocaUon  of  115  miles  of 
highway  and  36  miles  of  railroad  at  a  cost 
of  m«e  than  $100  million,  and  break  a  100- 
year-old  treaty  with  the  Flathead  IndUns 
and  flood  part  of  their  reservation. 

MOKE  OPPOSmON 

In  neighboring  Idaho.  Senator  Lnt  Joedan. 
a  Republican,  says:  "Knowles  Dam.  and 
others  like  it.  can  destroy  the  whole  con- 
cept of  water  development  in  the  West,  be- 
cause It  is  prlmarUy  a  power  project  and 
lacks  the  multipurpose  characterlsUcs  essen- 
tial for  a  sound  Investment." 

In  his  own  State.  Senator  Jokdaic  has  op- 
posed the  Bums  Creek  Dam  on  the  Snake 
River  as  "a  power  project  that  does  not  have 
economic  feasibility. '" 

"I  am  for  Federal  assistance  for  resource 
development  of  the  West."  says  Senator  Jom- 
DAN  "but  I  dont  want  to  exhaust  Idaho's 
credit  with  the  rest  of  the  country.  I  want 
eastern  Congressmen  to  know  that  when 
Lkn  Jordak  says  a  project  U  OK — It  is." 

AMOTHXB    WAKNIMG 

DemocraUc  Reprewntative  Watk*  Aari- 
WAix,  of  Colorado,  has  warned,  too,  against 
unwise  use  of  Federal  funds  in  the  West. 
As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Mr.  Aspinaix  is 
one  of  the  most  influenUal  men  in  Congress 
on  western  policy. 

"We  are  going  to  scuttle  all  water  resoxirce 
projects  unless  we  insist  that  they  are  put 
on  a  sound  economic  basis."  says  Representa- 
tive Aspinaix. 

In  recent  years,  according  to  Mr.  Aspinall, 
there  has  been  "great  dUparity"  in  the  way 
Federal  agencies  have  Justified  water  devel- 
opment projects  propoeed  to  Congress.  For 
one  thing,  he  says,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  charge  more  of  the  cost  of  projects  to  such 
benefits  as  recreation. 

Another  Aspinall  criticism  Is  that  some 
projects  have  been  given  far  too  long  a  pe- 
riod in  which  to  pay  back  costs  to  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

To  correct  this  situation,  Mr.  Aspinaix  Is 
sponsoring  a  bill,  which  has  been  approved 
by  his  committee,  to  standardize  procedures 
for  determining  whether  a  project  is  eco- 
nomically sound. 

One  of  the  pioneers  in  western  river  de- 
velopment has  Joined  the  revolt  against  the 
dam  builders.  He  is  Olenn  Sloan,  cooriglna- 
tor  of  the  Pick-Sloan  plan  that  has  tamed 
the  Missouri  River. 

Mr.  Sloan,  now  retired  from  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  describes  new  dams  proposed 
by  Government  engineers  for  the  Missouri 
as  "not  even  marginal"  In  value. 

Last  autumn.  In  an  Interview  In  the  Bill- 
ings (Mont.)  Gazette.  Mr.  Sloan  said  the 
Fedenl  agendee  Involved  In  Western  devel- 
opment "are  overstepping  the  original  con- 
ception or  what  they  were  me«tnt  to  do." 

Mr.  Sloan  criticized  the  Government's 
reach  for  more  and  more  power  facilities 
saying:  "We  originally  thought  power  pro- 
duced at  Federal  projects  would  be  pold 
whotaaale  to  whoever  would  take  it." 
Tttan  U  a  strong  effort  to  turn  back  the 
builders  on  the  up>per  Missouri  River, 
they  have  proposed  a  scriea  o<  new 
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dams.     TheMf  were   the  dams  critlclaed  by 
Mr.  Sloan. 

This  stretch  of  the  Missouri,  known  as 
the  breaks,  reaches  180  miles  from  the  head- 
waters of  the  Fort  Peck  Reeervoir  to  the 
town  of  Fort  Benton,  Mont. 


HISTORIC    AKXA 

The  wild  beauty  of  this  rea<di  ct  the  Mis- 
souri was  noted  In  the  Journals  of  Meriwether 
Lewis  and  William  Clark,  who  foUowed  the 
river  in  their  exploraUon  of  the  Northwest 
In  the  early  1800'b. 

Many  o*  the  Lewis  and  Clark  campsites 
can  be  identified  today  Under  a  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  National  Park  Service  as  an 
alternative  to  the  dams  that  would  flood  the 
Missouri  Breaks.  thU  reach  of  the  river  would 
be  preserved  as  the  Lewis  and  Clark  National 
Wilderness  Waterway. 

The  Park  Service  plan  appears  to  be  gain- 
ing oonalderable  support.  One  proponent, 
writing  In  the  Fort  Benton  (Mont.)  River 
Press,  said:  "We  hope  the  National  Park 
Service  wins  the  race  to  the  water  hole." 

White  House  plans  to  create  a  Federal 
power  grid  In  Western  States  have  been  hit- 
ting one  snag  after  another. 

In  the  Northwest.  Congressmen  are  Insist- 
ing that  Secretary  Udall  clear  with  them 
final  plans  for  an  "intertie"  that  would  trans- 
mit surplus  power  from  the  Oolimibia  River 
Basin  to  southern  California.  Here,  too, 
there  Is  pressure  on  B4r.  Udall  to  include 
private  power  companies  In  his  plans. 

A  WKSTHIN   PKOnST 

The  western  Governors'  conference,  in 
1963.  protested  in  a  formal  resolution  against 
administration  changes  In  regulations  to  give 
the  Government  far-reaching  control  over 
private  utility  lines  crossing  public  lands. 
The  resolution  stated  In  part: 

"The  effect  of  such  regulations  will  be  to 
hamper  the  economic  growth  of  the  Western 
States.  In  which  large  areas  of  Federal  lands 
are  located,  by  thus  denying  opportunity  to 
develop  the  resources  and  industries  of  such 
States  " 

Fifty  percent  of  all  land  in  the  11  westem- 
tnost  States,  excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Is 
owned  outright  by  the  Federal  Government. 
This  fact  has  touched  off  another  contro- 
versy. 

Secretary  Udall,  backed  by  many  eastern 
Congressmen,  has  been  pressing  for  a  wilder- 
ness plan  that  would  set  aside  large  tracts 
of  Federal  land.  Now  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate, the  plan  would  limit  development  of 
these   tracts. 

Says  Representative  Aspikaix,  the  Colo- 
rado D«nocrat:  "I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
wilderness  concept,  but  I  do  take  issue 
with  the  Senate  bill.  It  would  take  control 
away  from  the  Congress  and  give  it  to  the 
President  by  letting  him  set  aside  the  wilder- 
ness areas,  which  would  stand  unless  ne- 
gated by  Congress.  As  I  read  the  Constitu- 
tion, Congress,  not  the  President,  is  given 
control  of  public  lands." 

Representative  Aspinaix  Is  sponsor  of  a 
bill  asking  complete  review  of  Federal  land 
policy.  "If  we  let  the  E^ast  lock  up  these 
lands."  he  said.  "It  will  destroy  the  economy 
of  the  West  and  put  a  burden  on  taxpayers 
of  the  East.  The  public  lands  can  be  con- 
served and  at  the  same  time  be  properly  man- 
aged for  timber  operations,  mining,  grazing, 
and  water  resource  development." 

A  bill  that  would  give  States  more  pro- 
tection from  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  matter  of  water  rights  has  been  intro- 
duced by  three  western  Senators:  Democrat 
Frank  E.  Moss,  of  Utah,  and  Republicans 
Thomas  H.  Kuchb.,  of  California,  and  Ub* 
Jordan,  of  Idaho. 

goal:  aid  wrtHOtTT  "pork" 
The  West  Is  by  no  means  ready   to   turn 
lu  back  on  Washington  aid  and  dollars. 

In  Montana,  for  example.  Governor  Bab- 
cock strongly  supports  the  proposed  Ubby 


Dam.  Idaho's  Senator  Jordan  p>olnts  to  the 
Palisades  project  and  the  proposed  Fremont 
Dam  in  his  State  as  examples  of  sound 
development. 

What  alarms  westerners  is  the  prospect 
that  development  of  the  West  Is  becoming 
discredited  as  "pork  barrel."  They  are 
alarmed,  too.  that  Washington  may  come  to 
control  so  much  of  their  resources  that 
Western  States  will  be  forced  to  dance  to  a 
Federal  tune. 


FREEMAN'S  SALES  POLICIES  HAVE 
REDUCED  WHEAT  PRICES 
Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  PindleyI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wheat 
farmers  are  presently  getting  a  small 
sample  of  the  Oovemment  price  fixing 
ahead  if  the  wheat  certificate  program 
becomes  law.  Market  prices  are  down, 
and  Government  Is  to  blame. 

Secretary  Freeman  has  chosen  to  sell 
Gtovemment  wheat  stocks  at  prices 
unnecessarily  low — the  statutory  mini- 
mum, in  fact. 

This  policy  is  a  stark  reminder  of  the 
market-breaking  dumping  of  Oovem- 
ment com  by  Secretary  Freeman  In  1961 
and  1962  In  order  to  get  a  good  signup  In 
the  feed  grains  program. 

Government  wheat  stocks  have  been 
sold  heavily  at  the  statutory  minimum 
price  since  last  July,  and  according  to 
data  and  interpretaUon  supplied  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Wheat  Sit- 
uation report  of  March  7.  these  sales 
stopped  the  seasonal  rise  In  wheat  prices. 
The  Government  wheat  need  not  have 
been  sold  at  the  statutory  minimum. 
Secretary  Freeman  could  have  sold  it 
into  market  channels  at  above-minimum 
prices,  and  thereby  strengthened  market 
prices,  improved  farm  income  and  helped 
Treasury  receipts. 

The  wheat  situation  report,  reviewing 
wheat  price  trends,  provided  this  rare 
bit  of  bureaucratic  frankness  on  page  6: 
CCC  sales,  however,  have  tempered  the 
price  rise.  Since  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration's holdings  are  almost  entirely  of  hard 
wheats  statutory  minimum  prices  first  be- 
came effective  for  this  class.  As  a  result,  hard 
wheat  prices  have  been  relatively  stable  since 
late  October.  In  fact,  the  CCC  resale  price 
has  practically  established  the  market  price 
for  Hard  Winter  wheat. 

On  page  7  is  this  report: 

CCC  sales  and  dispositions  during  July- 
January  1963-64  totaled  228  million  bushels, 
over  twice  the  amount  reported  in  the  year- 
earlier  period.  Large  sales  of  wheat  at  the 
statutory  minimum  price  and  higher  exports 
account  for  this  stepped-up  CCC  activity 

Farmers  suffered  a  $300  miUlon  de- 
cline m  income  In  1963.  Freeman's  ac- 
tion In  selling  wheat  at  the  statutory 
minimum  contributed  to  this  decline. 

As  a  clear  warning  of  the  market- 
breaking  practices  fanners  can  expect  if 
the  certificate  scheme  goes  into  effect, 
the  Senate — under  heavy  administration 
pressure — rejected  an  amendment  to  the 
wheat  program,  under  which  the  statu - 
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tory  minimum  at  which  Govemment 
could  sell  wheat  would  be  raised  from 
105  percent  of  the  loan  price  to  115  per- 
cent. 

Wayne  Darrow,  who  writes  the  Wasn- 
ington  Farmletter  weekly  report  and  is 
regarded  by  many  as  voicing  the  policy 
line  of  the  administration,  gave  this  pre- 
diction of  price  fixing  under  the  pro- 
posed wheat  program  in  his  March  13 
letter : 

Wheat:  If  the  farm  bill  passes.  U8DA  in- 
tends to  hold  the  price  of  the  1964  crop  down 
to  the  loan  level  of  $150  a  bushel.  It  has 
plenty  of  power  to  do  this  since  the  bill  con- 
tinues CCC  resale  price  at  106  percent  of  loan 
plus  carrying  charges— move  to  raise  it  to 
115  percent  was  beaten. 

USDA  alms  to  reduce  CCC  wheat  stocks  by 
holding  down  market  price  during  1964-65. 
USDA  won't  say  this,  but  a  big  reason  for 
holding  down  farm  price  to  $1.30  a  bushel  for 
1964  crop  will  be  to  encourage  larger  com- 
pliance with  the  1965  program.  This  will  be 
important  in  getting  new  legislation  next 
year  for  the  crops  of  1966  and  after. 
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MIDDLE  EAST  OIL  POLITICS 


Mr  BEERMANN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  HalpernI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr     HALPERN.      Mr.    Speaker,    the 
summit  meeting  of  the  Arab  heads  of 
state  which  was  held  a  short  while  ago 
in  Cairo,   produced   considerable   com- 
ment and  in  some  cases,  anxiety,  in  the 
capitals  of  the  world.    Generally  speak- 
ing   the  result  of  this  conference  was 
to  create  a  rapprochement  among  the 
Arab  leaders  so  that  a  unified  Arab  front 
could  be  achieved  in  the  never-ending 
Arab-Israel  conflict.    The  true  purpose 
o^  the  meeting,  however,  was  to  resolve 
what  action  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  Israelis  from  diverting  the  waters 
of  the  Jordan  River.    In  general  terms, 
this  was  accomplished.    By  diverting  the 
headwaters  of  the  Jordan  which  lie  in 
Syria.  Lebanon  and  Jordan  and  by  uni- 
fying^ their  military  forces  so  that  the 
diversionary  schemes  would  proceed  un- 
hampered, the  Arab  chiefs  of  state  hope 
to   achieve   a   greater    stranglehold   on 
Israel,  to  prevent  further  development 
by  denying  water  for  proposed  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  projects. 

Since  the  birth  of  the  State  of  Israel 
In  1948.  the  Arabs  have  stated  openly 
and  clearly  their  IntenUons  toward  this 
"thorn  In  their  midst."  Overt  acUon 
was  undertaken  In  the  past  but  failed  to 
achieve  satisfactory  results.  Indirect 
aggression,  such  as  economic  boycott 
and  the  denial  of  passage  through  the 
Suez  Canal  to  ships  trading  with  Israel, 
has  likewise  proven  ineffectual.  Wheth- 
er direct  or  indirect,  the  meaning  is  the 
same— a  threat  of  aggression  against  a 
sovereign  state. 

The  United  States  has  in  reality  fos- 
tered an  impartial  policy  with  regard  to 
the  conflict.  Supporting  the  peace- 
keeping efforts  of  the  United  Nations 
forces  stationed  in  the  area,  calling  for 


direct  peace  negotiations  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  States,  footing  approxi- 
mately three-fourths  of  the  total  bill  for 
the  support  of  the  Palestinian  refugees, 
and  even  denying  succor  to  its  allies  dur- 
ing the  1956  Suez  conflict,  have  been  rec- 
ognized as  the  actions  of  a  country  seek- 
ing to  keep  a  peaceful  equilibrium.    The 
late  President  Kennedy's  statement  in 
May  of  last  year,  in  which  he  wamed 
both  the  Arab  States  and  Israel  that  the 
United   States  opposed   aggressive   and 
preventive  war  and  that  in  the  case  of 
any  aggression,  the  United  States  would 
take  the  necessary  action  either  in  the 
United  Nations  or  on  its  own  to  prevent 
it.  stressed  a  continued  policy  of  neu- 

Even  the  recent  speech  given  on  Jan- 
uary 20  by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State  U.  Alexis  Johnson,  the  first  formal 
statement  of  U.S.  policy  on  the  Middle 
East    by    the    Johnson    administration, 
reiterated  the  past— of  neutrality,  of  try- 
ing to  promote  stability  In  the  area  and 
friendship  with   all   parties  concerned. 
Yet  when  he  stated  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment was  determined  to  avoid  taking 
sides  m  regional  disputes,  but  added. 
"This  does  not  mean  that  we  will  stand 
idly  by  if  aggression  is  committed."  the 
Arab    press   began   a   vitriolic    diatribe 
against  the  United  States.    It  was  taken 
as  an  attack  upon  them  and  as  a  deter- 
rent to  their  schemes  to  block  the  Jordan 

River 

Al-Akhbar,  a  Cairo  paper,  stated  that 
the  United  States  Is  following  a  policy 
clearly   alined   to  Israel.     Al-Jumhurl- 
yah    another  Cairo  paper,  charged  the 
United  States  with  Interfering  In  the 
core  of  Middle  Eastem  alTairs.    Jeru- 
salem's Al-Jihad  published  the  accusa- 
tion that  Deputy  Under  Secretary  John- 
son's statement  reflected  "obvious  haste 
overt  bias,  and  an  outrageous  defiance  of 
the    Arabs."    Damascus    described    Mr. 
Johnson's  speech  as  "an  encroachment 
of  U.S.  jurisdiction  on  the  one  hand  and 
on  the  other,  an  Intrxislon  upon  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Arab  States." 

The  Damascus  report  went  on  to  say 
that  Arab  oil  "continues  to  be  a  factor  of 
power  and  dictation  In  the  hands  of  the 
colonial  states,  foremost  of  which  is  the 
United  States.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
this  great  natural  resource  should  have 
been  our  decisive  and  strong  weapon,  a 
weapon  with  which  we  could  make  U.S. 
policy  become  wise  and  force  it  to  recog- 
nize our  national   interests   as   we  see 
them  not  as  an  official  of  the  U.S.  State 
Department  sees  them.    What  is  noted 
with  great  astonishment  is  that  the  Arab 
nation  has  not  so  far  seriously  used  the 
high  card  of  Arab  oil  in  a  way  that  will 
make  the  U.S.  State  Department  think 
and  contemplate  a  lot  longer  before  it 
announces  similar  statements."    When 
the  question  of  oil  is  brought  into  the 
picture,  it  is  possible  to  see  how  U.S.  pol- 
icy cannot  be  strictly  neutral,  that  Mid- 
dle East  oil  Interests  provide  a  tremen- 
dous lobby  In  guiding  our  strategies  m 
the  region.    American  concerns  control 
approximately  53  percent  of  aU  oU  inter- 
ests  In  the   Middle   East.     Among   the 
eight  giants  of  the  oil  industry  In  the 
area,  five  are  American  controlled. 

With  the  discovery  of  these  vast  de- 
posits of  oil  shortly  before  the  outbreak 


of  World  War  n  and  the  rapid  expan- 
sion  of   the   petroleum   industry   since 
then,  with  the  increasing  dependency  on 
oil  as  a  source  of  power  for  our  ever- 
developing  technology,  with  the  recog- 
nition of  the  dependency  of  the  allied 
forces  during  World  War  H  on  petro- 
leum products,  and  with  the  outbreak 
of  the  cold  war.  the  importance  of  the 
oil  fields  of  the  Middle   East  has  In- 
creased tremendously.     To  have  these 
extensive  deposits  fall  into  Communist 
hands  or  parties  hostile  to  the  Western 
bloc  would  be  catastrophic .    Or  would  it  ? 
The  United  States  Is  depending  main- 
ly on  its  own  oil  resources  and  from  oil 
fields  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  ful- 
fill  daily   consumption   demands.     Our 
allies   of  Western   Europe,   though,  do 
receive  the  bulk  of  the  oU  exported  from 
the    Middle    East.      In    other    words. 
NATO  forces  are  dependent  on  Middle 
East  oil.    Yet  what  If  this  supply  were 
suddenly  withdrawn,  as  has  been  done 
In  the  past? 

During  a  time  of  crisis,  oil  deliveries 
are  not  guaranteed.  The  Suez  Canal 
was  closed  for  a  period  of  time,  prevent- 
ing tankers  from  using  the  shortcut  to 
European  markets.  Coupled  with  the 
sabotage  of  the  pipelines  in  Syria  at 
the  same  time.  oU  flow  from  the  Middle 
East  was  almost  at  a  standstill.  The 
threat  of  nationalization  of  their  oil 
fields  Is  always  present,  too.  Take  the 
case  of  Iranian  nationalization  of  the 
petroleum  industry  in  1951.  For  almost 
3  years  little  or  no  Iranian  oil  reached 
the  consumption  markets. 

Some  oil  company  officials  frankly  ad- 
mit that,  if  oU  supply  Is  stopped.  In- 
vestments  win  flow   into  the   develop- 
ment of  other  sources  of  power,  such 
as  natural  gas.  shale  oil.  Canadian  tar 
sands,  coal,  and  nuclear  power.    A  new- 
ly discovered  yet  very  remarkable  nat- 
ural gas  fleld  in  the  Netherlands  could, 
when  fully  developed  to  its  utmost  ca- 
pacity, supply  the  equivalent  of  one  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  dally  to  Western  Eu- 
rope, which  would  be  approximately  one- 
sixth  of  Europe's  current  oil  consump- 
tion.     Furthermore,    during    the    Suez 
Canal  crisis,  a  continuous  flow  of  oil  was 
malnUlned    to    Europe    from    United 
States  sources.    It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  Iran  will  act  Independently 
from  the  Arab  States.    Having  recog- 
nized Israel  as  a  sovereign  state,  Iranian 
oU  will  most  probably  flow  steadily  to 
European  markets  in  time  of   a  crisis 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States. 

The  Importance  of  Middle  East  oil 
cannot  be  denied.     From  six  countries. 
Iran  Iraq,  Kuwait,  Qatar,  Saudi  Arabia, 
and 'Libya,    are    exported   yearly    over 
2  210  miUion  barrels  a  year.    In  return 
the  revenues  gleaned  by  the  exporting 
countries    amounted    to    approximately 
$1  6  billion  last  year.    Much  good  has 
been  derived  from  these  revenues.    In- 
dustrial   development,    irrigation   proj- 
ects   roads,   and   housing   communlues 
mark  the  credit  side.    There  Is  also  a 
debit    ledger.      Reports    of     profligate 
spending  and  amassed  personal  fortunes, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  majority  of  the 
population,    have    frequently    come    to 
light     Furthermore,  it  has  been  recog- 
nized that  oil  proflts  have  been  used  m 
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both  the  Yemen  and  Kurdish  conflicts 
and  In  the  suppression  of  opposition 
forces  to  the  governments  In  control. 

The  United  Arab  Republic  is  not  an 
oil-exporting  nation,  although  vast  ex- 
ploration projects  are  now  being  under- 
taken. Therefore  oil  revenues  are  lack- 
ing. Yet  the  use  of  oil  and  of  oil  profits 
has  become  a  major  factor  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  Oamel  Abdul  Nasser,  the 
United  Arab  Republic's  ambitious  Presi- 
dent. Even  before  Damascus  pondered 
why  oil  had  not  been  used  as  a  persua- 
sive instrument,  even  before  the  summit 
meeUng  in  Cairo,  the  London  Times 
mentioned  an  editorial  appearing  in  Al- 
Ahram.  a  recognized  organ  of  the  Cairo 
Government,  in  which  was  declared  that 
the  Arabs,  when  undertaking  action  to 
thwart  Israeli  plans  to  use  the  Jordan 
River  waters: 

Would  have  to  take  Into  account  poealble 
British  or  American  Intervention  and  this 
would  have  to  be  countered.  Waterways, 
roads  and  air  routes  and  even  oil  pipelines 
should  not  remain  open  In  a  condlct  to  allow 
the  West  to  "rescue  Israel." 

It  was  President  Nasser  who  master- 
minded the  Cairo  conference.  It  was 
his  intention  to  create  a  unified  Arab 
front.  Although  he  has  readily  admitted 
that  he  was  not  prepared  at  this  time 
to  commit  his  armed  forces  in  open  war- 
fare with  Israel.  Gamel  Abdul  Nasser, 
along  with  all  the  other  Arab  leaders. 
has  remained  steadfast  in  his  pledge  to 
liquidate  Israel.  At  the  conference  the 
Arab  heads  of  state  pledged  $17.5  mil- 
lion to  be  used  to  divert  the  headwaters 
of  the  Jordan  and  $42  million  to  estab- 
lish a  joint  military  command.  Kuwait 
has  already  allocated  its  share  of 
EL5.877.500  sterling  for  the  diversion 
projects.  This  is  all  capital  derived 
from  oil. 

The  President  of  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic has  used  whatever  funds  are  available 
to  keep  his  armies  well  trained  in  the 
field  of  Yemen  and  Algeria.  His  missile 
program  and  purchase  of  armaments  are 
to  be  used,  as  his  statements  admit  and 
imply,  against  Israel,  a  country  which 
has  remained  a  lifelong  friend  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  even  speculated 
that  some  of  these  funds  have  come  from 
foreign  aid  funds  which  our  Government 
has  allocated  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public. 

Why  then  should  the  U.S.  Government 
continue  to  support  and  give  aid  to  those 
nations  whose  intentions  toward  Israel 
are  destructive?     Why  should  the  US. 
Government  be   forced  to   formulate   a 
policy  suitable  to  the  Arabs  yet  detri- 
mental to  Israel  in  order  to  continue  the 
free- flow  of  oil  from  the  Middle  East? 
Our  State  Department  need  not  be  apol- 
ogetic for  Its  statements.    It  must  be  the 
intention  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
struct a  strong   policy   for   the  Middle 
East,  free  from  the  coercive  influences 
of   oil.   free   from   the  sympathetic   re- 
sponse  engendered    by    the    Palestinian 
refugee  whose  plight  is  a  result  of  Arab 
politics.    Our  policy  must  not  be  swayed 
by  the  threat  of  joining  the  other  camp 
if  it  is  detrimental  or  in  opposition  to 
their  own. 

Our  foreign  policy  makers  must   re- 
monber  that  the  threat  of  natlonaliza- 
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tion  or  stoppage  of  oil  is  nothing  more 
than  blackmail.  That  American  mter- 
ests  and  the  American  oil  companies 
would  suffer  If  the  Middle  East  fields 
were  lost  to  us  cannot  be  denied.  But 
we  have  no  permanent  guarantee  that 
our  rights  will  always  be  respected,  that 
a  continuous  flow  of  oil  to  the  Western 
world  will  be  maintained. 

I  therefore  urge  upon  our  decision- 
makers to  study  thoroughly  the  potential 
consequences  of  an  abrupt  stoppage  of 
oil  from  the  Middle  East.  We  must 
plan  and  prepare  for  such  an  eventu- 
ality. 

More  important  still:  the  development 
of  alternative  sources  of  energy,  and  fur- 
ther discoveries  of  oil  reserves  not  in  the 
Middle  East,  should  serve  to  rid  our  pol- 
icy of  any  prejudicial  bearing  toward 
the  Arab  States. 


STATEMENT  TO  ACCOMPANY  IN- 
TRODUCTION OF  THE  1964  EN- 
FORCEMENT SANCTION  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  THE  HOME  OWNERS- 
LOAN  ACT  OF  1933 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr     PEPPER.     Mr.    Speaker,    for    a 
number  of  years  there  has  been  much 
discussion  and  I  might  say  controversy 
with  regard  to  the  regulatory  powers  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.    On 
different  occasions,  hearings  have  been 
held  by  congressional  committees  with 
regard    to   these    powers    of    the    Bank 
Board  and  the  rights  of  Federal  associa- 
tions to  defend  themselves  in  instances 
where  such  actions  might  be  arbitrary. 
The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
represents   a  step   toward   meeting   the 
problem  existing  In  this  important  area 
of  supervision  under  present  law. 

The  general  supervisory  powers  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  In  Its 
role  as  chartering  authority  for  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  appear  in 
sections  5td)  (1)  and  (2»  of  the  Home 
Owners"  Loan  Act  of  1933.  The  blU  I  am 
Introducing  today  would  amend  those 
provisions. 

On  February  5.  1963.  the  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  re- 
sponded to  an  invitation  of  the  Houae 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cxirrency  to 
discuss  specific  problems  his  agency  con- 
fronted and  to  suggest  legislation  he 
might  wish  to  propose.  In  his  testimony 
the  chairman  said  In  part : 

We  feel  that  major  ImprovemenU  are 
needed  along  a  number  of  lines.  To  begin 
with,  the  Board's  powers  to  discipline  re- 
calcitrant or  improperly  operated  Federal  as- 
sociations are  of  a  peculiar  typ«  They  re- 
quire either  a  protracted  hearing  procedure 
before  the  Board  can  compel  an  uaocUUon 
to  take  remedial  acOon  or  they  require  the 
Board  to  seize  the  association 

The  first  power  U  too  slow  and  cumber- 
some and  the  second  power  much  too  severe 
While  the  right  of  summary  seizure  U  veated 
in  all  Onanclal  agencies.  Federal  or  SUte. 
and  we  beUeve  that  It  should  remain  within 


the  Board's  kit  of  tools,  we  think  It  needs  to 
be  reformed. 

We  also  think  a  simpler,  less  severe  but 
more  prompt  technique  than  Is  presenUy 
avaUable  should  also  be  Included  In  the  In- 
strument with  which  the  Board  Is  endowed 
by  Congress  This  matter,  along  with  others. 
U  under  consideration   by  our  staff 

Hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 88th  Congress.  1st  session, 
page  60. 

In  the  same  vein,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  went  on 
to  say: 

Also  In  terms  of  supervision,  we  presently 
have  what  I  choose  to  call  the  power  of  the 
H-bomb  over  Federal  associations,  but  we  do 
not  have  a  shotgun  We  are  working  on  legis- 
lation now  that  would  permit  us  to  amend 
5(d)(1)  and  6(d)(2).  which  would  Improve 
and  streamline  procedures  In  connection 
with  the  supervision  of  these  associations. 

It  would  give  IM  the  power  to  Issue  cease- 
and-desist  orders  and  provide  for  an  admin- 
istrative procedure  program  In  connecUon 
with  these  cease-and-desist  orders  (Idem, 
p  62) 


The  amendments  to  section  5(d)  (1) 
and  t2)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act 
of  1933  proposed  in  this  bill  would  grant 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  in- 
termediate powers  of  supervision  over 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations. 

The  amendments  to  section  5(d)(1) 
would  equip  the  Board  with  the  new  tool 
of  cease-and-desist  order  that  can  take 
effect  Immediately  when  served  on  the 
savings  and  loan  association  Involved 
As  a  counterbalanced  protection  for 
msmagement.  the  amendment  would  also 
confer  on  management  the  right  to  peti- 
tion the  US.  district  court  for  a  review 
of  such  order,  which  order  will  remain 
in  effect  during  the  period  of  review. 

The  amendments  to  section  5(d)  <2» 
would  spell  out  more  precisely  than  does 
present  law  the  several  grounds  upon 
which  a  conservator  or  receiver  for  a 
Federal  savings  and  loan  association  can 
be  appointed  A  conservator  could  be 
appointed  on  an  ex  parte  basis  in  emer- 
gency cases,  and  the  Board  would  be 
allowed  to  make  the  appointment  with- 
out further  noUce  if  the  association  con- 
sents Appointment  of  a  receiver  would 
be  deemed  a  default  under  the  laws  Ini- 
tiating the  payment  of  insurance  by  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corp. 

Additional  paragraphs  (8).  (4)  and 
(5)  to  be  added  to  section  5  by  the 
amendments  would  accomplish  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1  Paragraph  (3)  would  specify  the  condi- 
tions under  which  management  could  seek 
reimbursement  for  the  cost  of  proceedings 
under  secUon  5  and  would  specify  the  venue 
and  power  of  relevant  court  acUons 

2  Paragraph  (4)  would  prohibit  employ- 
ment by  a  Federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion of  anyone  convicted  of  an  offense  of 
dishonesty  or  breach  of  trust  The  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  could  make  excep- 
tions where  warranted 

S.  Paragraph  (5)  would  make  Government 
agency  expensea  under  subsection  (d).  deal- 
ing with  superrtsory  caaes.  nonadmlnlMra- 
Uve  In  nature 

By  offering  this  bill  for  IntroducUon 
I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  has  approved 


the  provisions  of  this  legislation.  How- 
ever, especially  in  view  of  the  declara- 
tions made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
early  in  1963.  which  are  quoted  above.  I 
believe  the  time  is  past  due  when  the 
Congress  should  give  close  attention  to 
the  supervisory  powers  of  the  Board. 
During  recent  years,  another  committee 
in  this  House  has  had  occasion  to  hold 
extended  hearings  Involving  supervisory 
actions  taken  by  the  Board.  I  offer  this 
bill  now  so  that  the  subject  matter  it 
covers  may  receive  early  study  by  appro- 
priate Government  agencies,  by  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry,  and  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

HJl.  10494 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act 

of  1933  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  JUftresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "19«4  Enforcement 
Sanction  Amendments  to  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  " 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (d)(1)  of  section  5  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  Is  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

1.  By  adding  "(A)  "  after  "(d)  (1)". 

2.  By  striking  from  the  fourth  sentence  the 
words  "a  Supervisory  Representative  In 
Charge"  and  the  comma  following  the  word 
"Charge". 

3.  By  adding  after  the  words  "subpenas 
duces  tecum."  where  first  used  In  that  sub- 
section, the  words  "or  orders  for  the  taking  of 
depositions". 

4.  By  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (d) 
(1)  four  new  subparagraphs  designated  as 
(B).  (C).  (D).  and  (E).  reading  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(B)    The  Board  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
Issue  an  order  (hereinafter  In  this  subsection 
called  a  cease-and-desist  order)  whenever  an 
association  Is  violating  or  has  violated  any 
law  or  regulation.    Such  order  shall  be  served 
by  mailing  a  copy  thereof  to  the  association 
at  Its  home  office   by  registered  mall,   and 
shall  become  effective  upon  such  service  or 
at  such  time,  after  such  service,  as  may  be 
prescribed  In  such  order,  but  except  as  other- 
wise provided  In  this  subsecUon  the  Board 
may  from  time  to  time  modify,  terminate,  or 
postpone  the  effective  date  of  any  such  order. 
A  cease-and-desist  order   shall   be   Included 
In  a  formal  resolution  of  the  Board  which 
shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  facts  and 
actions  which  constitute  the  alleged   viola- 
tion or  violations  of  law  or  regulations  and 
shall,  by  provisions  which  may  be  prohibitory 
or  mandatory  or  a  combination  thereof,  re- 
quire the  association  and  Its  directors,  officers, 
employees,  and  agents  to  cease   and  desUt 
from  the  same. 

"(C)  A  cease-and-desist  order  shall  remain 
effective  and  enforceable  except  to  such  ex- 
tent as  It  Is  modified  or  terminated  by  action 
of  the   Board  or  by  a  reviewing  court,  and 
review  of  such  order  shall  be  solely  and  ex- 
clusively as  provided  In  this  subsection.    In 
the  case  of   a  failure  to  obey   a  cease-and- 
desist  order,  as  to  which  a  petition  for  review 
has  not  been  filed  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph  (D)  hereof,  the  Board  may  make  ap- 
plication to  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  Judicial   dUtrlct   within   which  the 
home  office  of  the  association  Is  located  for 
an  injunction  to  enforce  such  order,  and  If 
such   court  shall  determine   that  there  has 
been  such  a  violation  of  a  law  or  regulation 
and  such  a  failure  to  obey.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  court  to  order  the  enforcement 
of  such  cease-and-desist  order. 

"(D)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
date  such  a  cease-and-desist  order  Is  served 
upon  It  an  association  may  file  a  petition 
for  review  of  such  order  In  the  United  States 
dUUlct   court   for    the    Judicial    dUtrlct   In 


wiiich  the  home  office  of  such  association  Is 
located.     Following  such  filing  and  service 
upon    the    Board   of   such    petition    for   re- 
view the  court   shall   have   and   take   JiirU- 
dlctlon  to  determine  and  adjudicate  the  is- 
sues of  law  and  fact  presented  thereby  and 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  enter  a  Judgment 
determining    the    validity    of    or    enjoining, 
suspending  or  setting  aside  or  enforcing.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  the  order  of   the  agency. 
Appeals  from  any  action  of  such  court  In 
such  proceedings  shall  He  as  In  any  other 
matters  subject  to  Its  Jurisdiction.     The  fil- 
ing of  a  petition  for  review  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  not  of  Itself  stay  or  Bxa- 
pend  the  effectiveness  of  a  cease-and-desist 
order  which  Is  the  subject  of  the  petition 
for  review  but  the  court  In  Its  discretion  may 
restrain  or  suspend.  In  whole  or  in  part,  the 
operation   of   the    order   pending    Its   deter- 
mination of  the  petition.     Where  the  peti- 
tioner makes  application  for  an  Interlocu- 
tory   Injunction    suspending    or    restraining 
the  enforcement,  operation,  or  execution  of, 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or   In  part,  any 
order    reviewable    under    tills    subparagraph 
the  court   may.   In   cases   where   Irreparable 
damage  would  otherwise  ensue  to  the  peti- 
tioner, order  a  temporary  stay  or  suspension. 
In  whole  or  In  part,  of  the  operation  of  the 
order  of  the  Board  pending  the  decision  on 
the   application   for   such   Interlocutory   In- 
junction, in  which  case  such  order  of  the 
court  shall  contain   a  specific  finding  that 
such    irreparable    damage    would    result    to 
petitioner  and  specifying  the  nature  of  such 
damage.    The  hearing  upon  such  an  appli- 
cation for  an  Interlocutory  Injunction  shaU 
be  given  preference  and  expedited  and  shall 
be    heard    at    the    earliest    practicable    date 
after  the  expiration  of  the  notice  of  hearing 
on  the  application  provided  for  above. 

"(E)  As  used  m  this  subsection,  the  term 
'cease-and-desist  order'  Includes  a  cease- 
and-desist  order  which  has  been  affirmed  or 
modified  under  any  provision  of  this  sub- 
section, and  the  terms  cease-and-desist  or- 
der which  has  become  final'  and  'order  which 
has  become  final'  mean  a  cease-and-desist 
order  or  an  order,  with  respect  to  which 
the  time  allowed  In  this  subsection  for  filing 
a  petition  for  review  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (D)  hereof  has  expired  without  the 
filing  of  such  petition,  or  If  such  a  petition 
has  been  filed,  with  respect  to  which  all  sub- 
sequent rights  of  any  party  to  appellate  re- 
view of  or  writs  of  certiorari  In  any  related 
proceedings  have  terminated." 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (d)(2)   of  said  section 
5  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  (A)    Except  as  otherwise  provided   In 
this  paragraph  (2),  the  grounds  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  conservator  or  receiver  for  an 
association  shall  be  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing:   (1)    insolvency  In  that  the  assets  of 
the  association  are  less  than  Its  obligations 
to    Its    creditors    and   others.    Including   Its 
members;    (11)    willful   and  substantial  dis- 
sipation of  assets  or  earnings  due  to  a  viola- 
tion or  violations  of  law  or  regulations;   (lU) 
willful  and  substantial  violation  of  a  cease- 
and-desist    order  which   has   become  final; 
and  (Iv)  concealment  of  books,  papers,  rec- 
ords, or  assets  of  the  association,  or  refusal 
to  submit  books,  papers,  records,  or  affairs  of 
the  association  for  Inspection  to  any  exam- 
iner   or    lawful    agent    of    the    Board.     The 
Board  shall  have  exclusive  power  and  Juris- 
diction to  appoint  a  conservator  or  receiver. 
Appointment   of   a    conservator    or   receiver 
upon   any  one  or  more  of  the  grounds  set 
forth  In  this  paragraph  shall  l>e  made  by  the 
Board  upon  the  order  of  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  In  which  the 
home   office  of   such  association   is  located. 
In  the  event  such  court  shall  find  that  one 
or    more  of   the   grounds   set   forth   In   this 
paragraph   for   the   appointment   of    a  con- 
servator or  receiver  exists  and  that  an  emer- 
gency exUts  which  Involves  a  substantial  and 
continuing  dissipation  of  assets,  or  in  the 


event  such  court  finds  that  the  management 
Is  unable  to  validly  exercise  effective  control 
of  the  association,  the  court  may  order  the 
Board  to  appoint  a  conservator  or  receiver 
ex  parte  and  without  notice  to  the  associa- 
tion affected  by  the  order,  but  in  the  event 
of  such  an  appointment  the  association  may, 
within  30  days,  petition  the  court  which  has 
Issued  such  an  order  for  an  order  rescinding 
such  appointment  and  the  court  shall  upon 
the  merits  either  affirm  the  appointment  or 
order  the  Board  to  terminate  such  appoint- 
ment.    In   any   proceeding  brought  by  the 
Board  for  the  appointment  of  a  conservator 
or  receiver   the  court   shall   grant  such  re- 
quest only  If  In  the  opinion  of  the  court 
the    issuance    of    a    cease-and-desist    order 
under  subsection  (d)  (1)  does  not  afford  the 
Board  an  effective  method  of  protecting  the 
Interests  of  the  public  or  of  the  savings  ac- 
count holders  of  the  assocUtlon  or  of  the 
Federal  Savings    and   Loan    Insurance  (Cor- 
poration.    Proceedings  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  given  precedence  over  other  cases 
pending  In  any  such  court,  and  shaU  be  in 
every  way  expedited. 

"(B)  In  addition  to  the  fwegolng  pro- 
visions, the  Board  may  without  any  require- 
ment of  notice,  hearing,  or  other  action,  ap- 
point a  conservator  ot  receiver  for  an  associa- 
tion m  the  event  that  the  association,  by 
reeolutlon  of  Its  board  of  directors  or  of  its 
members,  consents  to  such  appointment. 

"(C)    A  conservator  shall  have  all  the  pow- 
ers of  the  members,  the  directors,  and  the 
officers  of  the  association  and  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  operate  the  association  In  Its  own 
name  or  to  conserve  Its  assets  In  the  manner 
and  to  the  extent  authorized  by  the  Board. 
The  Board  shall    appoint  only   the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  COTporatlon  as 
receiver  for  an  association,  and  said  Corpora- 
tion shall  have  power  to  buy  at  Ite  own  sale 
as  receiver,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Board. 
The  appointment  of  a  receiver  under  any 
provision  of  this  subsection  shall  consUtute 
a  default  within  the  meaning  of  title  IV  of 
the  National  Housing  Act.     The  Board  may. 
without  any  requirement  of  notice,  hearing 
or  other  action,  replace  a  conservator  with 
another  conservator  or  with  a  receiver,  but 
any  such  replacement,   or   a   succession   of 
such  replacements,  shall  not  affect  any  right 
which  the  association  may  have  for  review 
of  the  original  appointment,  except  that  any 
removal  resulting  from  such  review  shall  be 
removal   of  the  conservator  w  receiver   in 
office  at  the  time  of  such  removal. 

"(D)   The  Board  shall  have  power  to  make 
rules  and  regvUatlons  for  the  reorganization, 
consolidation,   merger,  liquidation  and  dU- 
solutlon  of  associations  and  for  assoclaUons 
in  conservatorship  and  receivership  and  for 
the  conduct  of  conservatorships  and  receiver- 
ships  and  the  Board  may,  by  regulation  or 
otherwise,  provide  for  the  exercise  of  func- 
tions by  members,  directors,  ot  officers  of  the 
association    during    conservatorship    or    re- 
ceivership.    Whenever  a  conservatcw  or  re- 
ceiver appointed  by  the  Board  as  provided 
in  this  section,  demands  possession  of  the 
property,  business,  and  assets  of  any  assocla- 
tlonTor  of  any  part,  thereof,  the  refusal  by 
any  director,  officer,  employee  or  agent  of 
such  association  to  comply  with  the  demand 
shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  man 
than  $1,000  or  Imprisonment  tor  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both."  ^      _,,       e  .- 

Sec  4  Subsection  (d)  of  said  section  5  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of three  new  paragraphs  designated  (3),  (4) 
and  (5).  reading  as  follows: 

"(3)  The  members,  directors,  officers  and 
attorneys  of  the  association  in  office  at  the 
time  of  the  initiation  of  any  proceedings  un- 
der this  section  are  expressly  authorized  to 
contest  any  proceedings  as  authorized  by  this 
secUon.  and  shaU  be  reUnbursed  for  reason- 
able expenses  and  att^neys'  fees  by  the  as- 
soclaUon  or  from  Its  assets,  and  the  Board  In 
any  such  proceeding  before  It  or  Its  delegates 
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ahall  allow  and  order  paid  any  such  reMon- 
able  expense*  and  attorneys'  fees.    Any  court 
having  any  proceeding  before  It  as  provided 
in   thU  section  shall   allow   and  order  paid 
reasonable  expenses  and  attorneys"  fees  for 
such    members,    directors,    officers    and    at- 
torneys    In  any  proceeding  properly  brought 
before   It   under  thU   section   a  court   shall 
have  power  to  hear  and  determine  all  ques- 
tions of  law  or  fact  that  may  be  at  Issue  be- 
tween the  parties  In  the  case  without  be- 
ing   bound    by    any    conclusions    of    law    or 
fact  previously  made  by  the  Board,    Any  ac- 
tion   or    proceeding   authorized    under    thU 
section   may   be   brought   by   an   association 
without  exhausting  any  alternative  adminis- 
trative steps  or  remedies  that  may  be  avail- 
able to  It     If  the  home  office  of  an  associa- 
tion is  not  located  within  a  Judicial  dlsUlct 
of  the  United  States,  any  action  or  procf^* 
mg  authorized  under  this  secUon  to  which 
such  association  U  a  party  or  affecting  such 
association  shall  be  filed  In  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  such  court  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion as  if  such  office  was  located  within  the 
district  of  such  court.     Service  on  such  asso- 
ciation m  any  such  action  or  proceeding  may 
be  effected  by  registered  mall. 

"(4)  Except  with  the  written  consent  ol 
the  Board,  no  person  shall  serve  as  a  director. 
ofBcer.  or  employee  of  a  Federal  association 
who  has  been  convicted,  or  who  Is  hereafter 
convicted,  of  any  criminal  offense  Involving 
dishonesty  or  a  breach  of  trust.  For  each 
convlcUon  of  willful  violation  of  this  pro- 
hibition, the  association  shall  be  subject  to 
a  penalty  of  not  more  than  1100  for  each  day 
this  prohibition  Is  violated,  which  the  Board 
may  recover  for  its  use. 

■•(5)  All  expenses  of  the  Board  or  of  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion in  connection  with  this  subsection,  in- 
cluding without  limitation  the  preparation 
for  or  conduct  of  proceedings  under  this  sub- 
secUon.  shall  be  considered  as  nonadmlnls- 
tratlve  expenses." 
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STATEMENT  TO  ACCOMPANY  IN- 
TRODUCTION OF  THE  FEDERAL 
SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 
ACT  OF  1964 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  today  are  experiencing  and 
enjoying  the  highest  standard  of  living 
of  any  nation  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
In  large  measure,  the  great  strides  in 
our  living  conditions  have  resulted  from 
the  many  steps  taken  to  strengthen  our 
capitalistic   system    in    recent   decades. 
This  is  reflected  in  the  widespread  own- 
ership of  private  homes,  business  estab- 
lishments, savings  accounts,  stock.  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  and  other  securities  and 
different  forms  of  wealth. 

In  the  many  years  that  I  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  in  the  Congress.  I 
have  been  greatly  Impressed  with  the 
inherent  inclination  of  the  Congress  to 
seek  private  enterprise  solutions  to  na- 
tional problems  before  resorting  to  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs.  Time  and 
again.  Congress  has  sought  out  ways  to 
encourage  private  enterprise  to  do  the 
job  rather  than  Government. 

In  applying  this  policy.  Congress  has 
in  its  own  way  enormously  strengthened 


the  private  enterprise  system  for  the 
good  of  the  entire  Nation.  Likewise.  It 
is  my  beUef  that  whenever  Congress  has 
the  opportunity  to  take  specific  action  to 
broaden  the  base  of  our  capitalistic  so- 
ciety, it  should  do  so.  unless  there  Is  con- 
flict with  overriding  national  policy 

Such  an  opportunity  to  broaden  the 
base  of  our  capitalistic  society  Is  avaU- 
able  to  the  Congress  In  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Association  Act  of  1964 
that  I  am  introducing  today  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stimulating  study  and  comment 
on  a  proposal  which  I  consider  of  great 
Importance. 

Basically,  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association  Act  of  1964  would  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  charter  a  new  type  of  Federal 
savings  and  loan  association  which 
would  be  organized  on  the  basis  of  Issu- 
ance of  guaranty  stock.  Moreover,  the 
bill  would  authorize  any  of  the  1.968 
existing  Federal  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations—which are  now  all  mutual  In 
character— to  Issue  the  new  guaranty 
stock  envisioned  in  this  legislation. 

Before  detailing  the  numerous  benefits 
to  the  national  Interest  that  would  flow 
from  enactment  of  this  legislation.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  the  potentially 
enormous  economic  stimulation  which 
could  result  from  the  proposal  to  permit 
existing  Federal  savings  associations  to 
Issue  guaranty  stock. 

At  the  present  time,  approximately  19 
million  Americans  hold  savings  accounts 
aggregating  $48  bUllon  in  the  Nation's 
federally  chartered  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations. These  institutions  have  re- 
serves and  surplus  amounting  to  ap- 
proximately $4  bUllon. 

Let  us  assxime  for  the  moment  that 
all  1.968  of  the  existing  Federal  asso- 
ciations decide  to  Issue  guaranty  stock 
pursuant  to  this  bill.  Under  this  legis- 
lation the  19  million  savings  account 
holders  In  these  Institutions  would  be 
Issued  guaranty  stock  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  reserves  and  surplus  of  the  Federal 
associations.  Potentially.  $4  billion  could 
be  Injected  Into  the  U.S.  economy  by  the 
issuance  of  the  stock  because  the  market 
value  of  the  stock  would  reflect  the  eco- 
nomic worth  of  reserves  and  surplus. 
The  "extra"  dividend  of  guaranty  stock 
would  have  meaningful  impact  through- 
out the  U.S.  economy. 

Moreover,  the  economic  Impact  would 
be  substantially  greater  If  State  char- 
tered mutual  associations  elect  to  con- 
vert to  the  new  Federal  guaranty  stock 
savings  associations. 

Under  the  terms  of  my  bill,  the  rights 
of  all  stockholders  would  be  fully  pro- 
tected through  a  method  which  is  fully 
set  forth  In  the  legislation.  Briefly,  sav- 
ings account  holders  would  have  the  op- 
portuiUty  of  accepting  guaranty  stock 
proportionate  to  their  savings  account 
holdings  or  cash  or  a  Uke  addition  to 
their  existing  savings  accounts.  I  repeat 
that  the  rights  of  all  savers  would  be 
fully  safeguarded  under  the  terms  of  the 

bill. 

Even  more  Important,  my  bUl  would 
strengthen  existing  Federal  savings  and 
loan  associations  as  well  as  strengthen 
the  Federal  savings  and  loan  system  as 
a  whole. 


Recently  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,   which   charters   and   supervises 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations, 
has  emphasized  the  imporUnce  of  as- 
suring an  extra  margin  of  security  In 
the  capital  structure  of  such   associa- 
tions    The  Issuance  of  guaranty  stock 
as  authorized  in  this  bill  will  enable  Fed- 
eral   savings   and    loan   associations    to 
raise  this  extra  margin.    By  the  terms  of 
the  bill,  holders  of  guaranty  stock  would 
be  subordinated  to  savers  and  creditors 
Ui  the  association  In  the  order  of  priority 
of  claims  against  assets.    Mutual  savings 
and  loan  associations  must  look  to  re- 
tained earnings  as  a  source  of  accumu- 
lating desirable  reserves.    If  such  asso- 
ciations choose  to  utilize  the  authority 
that  would  be  granted  by  this  bill,  they 
may  also  have  recourse  to  the  sale  of 
guaranty  stock  as  an  additional  source 
of   capital.      Federal   savings   and   loan 
associations  would  be  subject  to  the  same 
high  degree  of  supervision  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  In  the  pubUc 
interest,   whether   such    an   association 
conducts  its  activities  with  or  without 
guaranty  stock. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  enactment  of  this 
bin  would  round  out  the  dual  Federal- 
State  savings  and  loan  system.    At  pres- 
ent some  18  States  and  1  territory  have 
statutes  enabling  the  formation  of  per- 
manent stock-type  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations.   There  is.  however,  a  vacuum 
In  the  present  Federal  savings  and  loan 
system,  because  no  authority  exists  to 
establish  any  stock -type  savings  and  loan 
association.    Passage  of  this  bUl  would 
fill  that  vacuum.    At  present,  If  a  fed- 
erally chartered  mutual  savings  and  loan 
association  desires  to  alter  Its  structure 
to  a  stock-type  institution.  It  must  neces- 
sarily surrender  Its  Federal  charter  and 
obtain  a  State  charter. 

In  recent  years,  the  share  of  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  asset  structure  attributable 
to  Federal  savings  and  loan  associations 
has  been  declining.  At  the  close  of  1960. 
total  assets  of  the  savings  and  loan  indus- 
try amounted  to  $715  billion.  Some 
4,400  State-chartered  savings  and  loan 
associations  held  about  45  percent  of 
those  total  assets,  while  about  1.800  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  associations  held 
approximately  55  percent  of  the  total 
assets  of  the  industry.  By  the  end  of 
1963.  total  assets  had  climbed  to  about 
$107  billion,  but  the  Federal  savings  and 
loan  associations'  share  of  those  assets 
had  declined  to  about  52  percent. 

The  past  few  years  have  seen  a  steady 
climb  In  the  number  of  stock-tjrpe  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  In  operation. 
At  the  end  of  1959.  about  466  stock  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  In  the  United 
States  had  share  accounts  Insured  by  the 
Federal    Savings    and    Loan   Insurance 
Corporation.    By  January  31,  1963.  that 
number  had  increased  to  628.    One  year 
later,  on  January  31.  1964,  there  were 
659  Insured  stock  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, an  Increase  of  sdmost  5  percent 
In  number  In  that  single  year.     AU  of 
this    Increase    necessarily    occurred    In 
State-chartered  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, because  no  authority  yet  exists 
to  form  Federal  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations that  have  the  privUege  of  Issu- 
ing  stock   to   strengthen   their   capital 
structure. 


Within  the  past  few  months,  the  most 
recent  Federal-State  conversion  from  a 
mutual  to  a  stock-type  of  savings  and 
loan  association  Involved  a  $109  5  million 
Federal  savings  and  loan  association  in 
Texas  that  left  the  Federal  charter  sys- 
tem to  acquire  a  charter  from  the  State 
of  Texas. 

A  true  and  complete  dual  system  con- 
templates equal  oi>portunlty  to  find  fi- 
nancial Institutions  with  like  forms  of 
organization  In  eltiier  Federal  or  SUte 
jurisdiction.    Enactment  of  this  bill  will 
remove  the  unnecessary  barrier  inertia 
allows  to  exist  against  this  system  of 
true  duaUty  in  the    savings  and  loan 
field.    At  present,  a  two-way  street  exists 
between  State  and  Federal  charters  for 
savings  and  loan  associations  having  a 
mutual  form  of  organization.    But  only 
a  one-way  street  leading  away  from  the 
Federal  charter  system  can  presently  be 
found  for  a  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion that  wishes  to  adopt  a  stock  type 
of  organization.    This  deficiency  should 
be  remedied  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
An  Interesting  analysis  of  savings  and 
loan  associations  has  been  made  In  all 
jurisdictions    that    make    possible    the 
operation  of  stock  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations.    As  of  December  31.  1962.  a 
total  of  637  stock  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations had  more  than  $982  million 
reserves    for    an    average    reserve    of 
$1  542  000      In  the    same  jurisdictions. 
1  450  mutual  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions had  more  than  $1.8  billion  reserves 
for  an  average  reserve  of  $1,243,000.  The 
stock-type  associations'  average  reserves 
exceeded  those  of  mutual  associations  by 
almost  25  percent. 

An  additional  argument  In  favor  or 
authorizing  a  Federal  savings  and  loaji 
association  to  have  guarantee  stock  is 
that  the  Congress  recognizes  the  equal 
propriety  of  both  stock  and  mutual  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  by  accord- 
ing them  equal  Ux  treatment  In  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1951  and  the  Revenue  Act  of 

1962.  _. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  a  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  association  hav- 
ing guarantee  stock  under  this  bill  would 
be  subject  to  at  least  the  same  degree  of 
supervision  by  governmental  savings  and 
loan  supervisory  authorities  as  are  the 
present  mutual  Institutions,  but  In  ad- 
dition they  would  be  subject  to  the  con- 
tinuing and  closer-to-home  supervision 
of  the  stockholders.  Full  disclosure  re- 
quired by  the  provisions  of  this  bill  will 
assure  equitable  treatment  of  savers  In 
conversions  resulting  from  its  en- 
actment. ^     ^ 

I  urge  that  attentive  study  be  given 
to  this  legislation  In  the  confident  ex- 
pectation that  such  study  will  demon- 
strate that  its  passage  Is  In  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Nations  savings  and  loan 
savers  and  borrowers  and  In  the  Interest 
of  the  public  at  large. 

For  Informational  purposes.  I  request 
that  there  may  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord immediately  following  my  remarks  a 
section-by-section  analysis  of  the  bill. 

HJt.  10496 

A  bill  to  authorize  an  additional  method  for 
Federal   savings  and   loan    associations   to 
raise  capital,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
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America  in  Congreu  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Association  Act  of  1964."' 


rXDERAL    SAVINGS    AMD    U>AN    A8SOCIATIOW8 

SK.  2.  Section  6(a)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  U  amended  by  deleting  the 
wOTd  "mutual"  both  times  It  appears  there- 
in. 

KAISINO    or    CAFTTAI. 


SBC.  3.  Section  5(b)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)(1)    Such  associations  shall  raise  their 
capital  In  the  form  of  payments  on  with- 
drawable savings  accounts  as  are  authorized 
m   their   charter,    which    accounU    may   be 
withdrawn  or  retired  as  is  therein  provided. 
Any  such  association  may  additionally  raise 
capital  by  Issuing  shares  of  guaranty  stock 
subordinated   to  the  claims  of  creditors  of 
the  atsoclatlon  and  of  holders  of  withdraw- 
able savings  accounts.    Such  guaranty  stock 
shall  constitute  a  secondary  reserve  out  of 
which  losses  shall  be  paid   after  aU  other 
available  reserves  maintained  by   the  asso- 
ciations have  been  exhausted.   Such  guaran- 
ty stock  shall  be  non -withdrawable  xintU  all 
liabilities  of  the  association  have  been  satis- 
fled  in  full,  including  payments  of  the  with- 
drawable value  of  aU  other  types  or  classes 
of  capital.     Savings  accounts  of  all  associa- 
tions  having   guaranty   stock   shall    be    de- 
pxsslts,  and  earnings  paid  thereon  shall  be 
interest,    and    aU    voting    power    and    other 
Incidents  of  equity  ownership  shall  vest  In 
the    holders    of    guaranty   stock,    who    may 
delegate  such  voting  power  to  other  persons 
In  accordance  with  this  Act.    The  stockhold- 
ers of  all  associations  having  guaranty  stock 
may  authorize  guaranty  stock  options  not 
to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
authorized  guaranty  stock.     A  Federal  Sav- 
ings   and    Loan    Association    shall    Issue   no 
certificates  of  Indebtedness  except  for  such 
borrowed  money  as  may  be  authorized  by 
regulations  of  the  Board. 

"(2)   Any  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  As- 
sociation having  no  guaranty  stock  may  in- 
crease lU  capital  by  Issuing  guaranty  stock 
under  this  Act  upon  a  vote  of  51  per  centum 
or  more  of  the  total  number  of  votes  eligible 
to  be  cast  In  person  or  by  special  proxy  at 
a  special  meeting  of  the  members  called  to 
consider    such    action:    Provided,   That    the 
amount  of  guaranty  stock  to  be  Issued  Ini- 
tially  shall   be   subject   to   approval   of    the 
Board,  but  the  Board  shall  not  require  the 
total  amount  of  guaranty  stock,  surplus  and 
reserves  to  exceed   regulatory   requirements 
for  capitalization  of  such  association  with- 
out   guaranty    stock    at    the    time    of    such 
Issuance;  that  transferable  warrants  for  the 
guaranty   stock   to  be  issued  shall  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  members  or  shareholders  of 
the  association  In  exact  proportion  to  their 
relative  share  or  savings  account  credlU  at 
the  close  of  business  on  a  date  specified  un- 
der the  plan  for   the  issuance  of   guaranty 
stock;  that  holders  of  transferable  warrants 
be  provided  fiUl  opportunity  to  redeem  such 
warrants  In  such  a  manner  as  to  receive  fair 
cash  value  therefor  under  terms  and  by  use 
of    facilities    set   forth    In   the   plan,   which 
may  Include  underwriting  arrangements  with 
one  or  more  securities  firms  or  underwriting 
groups  In  order  to  establish   a  free  market 
procedure  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  such 
warrants;  that  fractional  warrants  be  Issued 
representing    fractional   shares   of   guaranty 
stock  and   that  a  market  be  conducted  for 
the   purchase    and    sale   of    such    fractional 
warrants  with  the  design  of  assembling  them 
Into  whole  shares  to  be  evidenced  by  Issuance 
of    a    stock    certificate    and    adequate    safe- 
guards shall  be  adopted   by  the  association 
to  assure  the  holders  of  fractional  warrants 
fuU  opportunity  to  receive  fair  value  there- 
for; that  the  Issuance  of  the  guaranty  stock 
be  effective  on  the  day  following  the  special 
meeting    unless   formally   disapproved   prior 


thereto  by  the  Board,  which  disapproval  may 
occur  only  if  the  plan  Is  In  violation  of  this 
Act  or  of  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by 
the  Board  and  In  effect  prior  to  the  filing  of 
the  plan:  Provided,  That  if  the  plan  Is  dis- 
approved by  the  Board,  the  plan  may  become 
effective  on   a  date  declared  by    the   Board 
upon  being  amended  In  such  a  manner,  with 
Board    approval,    as    to    cxire    the    violation 
which  caused   the  Board  to  disapprove  the 
plan;  that  notice  of  the  meeting  shall  ex- 
pressly state  that  such  meeting  U  called  to 
vote  on  the  Issuance  of  guaranty  stock,  and 
such   notice  shall   set  forth   the   time   and 
place  thereof,  and  shaU  be  mailed,  postage 
prepaid,  at  least  twenty  and  not  more  than 
thirty  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the  meeting, 
to  each  member  of  record  of  the  association 
at  his  last  known  address  as  shown  on  the 
books  of  the  association,  and  to  the  Federal 
Savings    and    Loan    Insurance    Corporation. 
Washington,  District  of  Ck)lumbia;  and  that 
the   plan  of  Issuing  guaranty  stock   be   set 
forth  in  writing  and  filed  with  the  Board 
on  or  before  twenty  days  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  special  meeting,  and  a  copy  shall  be 
made  avaUable  for  Inspection  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  association  at  Its  principal  office 
at  all  times  during  business  hours  for  ten 
days  prior  to  the  special  meeting,  and  such 
plan  shall  set  forth 

( I )  the  name  of  the  association. 

(II)  the  location  of  the  principal  office  of 
the  association. 

(ill)  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  association  and  the  names 
and  titles  of  all  officers  of  such  association. 
(Iv)  a  copy  of  the  most  recent  financial 
statement  of  the  association,  dated  not  more 
than  sixty  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the  plan, 
showing  the  association  to  be  In  safe  operat- 
ing condition, 

(v)  a  copy  of  a  pro  forma  financial  state- 
ment of  the  association  giving  effect  to  the 
issuance  of  guaranty  stock. 

(vi)  a  certificate  under  oath  or  affirmation 
by  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  associa- 
tion to  the  effect  that  It  Is  and  to  the  best 
of  hU  knowledge  and  belief  will  be  In  a  safe 
and  sound  financial  condition  on  the  date 
of  Issuance  of  guaranty  stock, 

(vU)  a  certificate  under  oath  or  tifflrma- 
tion  by  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  as- 
sociation to  the  effect  that  all  persons  en- 
titled to  vote  on  the  plan  have  been  duly  and 
timely  notified  or  that  adequate  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  due  and  timely 
notlftcatlon  of  such  persons,  such  entitle- 
ment being  determined  as  of  the  close  of 
business  of  a  day  specified  in  the  plan. 

(viii)  the  amount  of  warrants  (Including 
fractional  warrants)  to  be  issued  under  the 
plan  evidencing  the  rtght  to  subscribe  to 
guaranty  stock  of  the  association, 

(ix)  the  rights  xinder  and  term  of  such 
warrants  and  the  facilities  and  underlying 
agreements  to  be  established  enabling  war- 
rant holders  to  realize  the  full  market  value 
of  their  warrants. 

(X)  the  plan  for  distributing  such  war- 
rants to  members  of  the  association. 

(xi)  the  amount  of  guaranty  stock  to  be 
authorized  by  the  association  to  be  ex- 
changed for  such  warrants  pxursuant  to  the 

plan. 

(xii)  the  amount  of  guaranty  stock,  if  any. 
covered  by  opUons  to  be  created  in  connec- 
tion with  the  plan,  together  with  the  names 
and  addresses  of  aU  persons  to  be  granted 
such  options  wherever  known  or  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  class  of  persons  eligible  to  receive 
such  options  in  the  future,  and  a  statement 
of  the  percentage  of  authorized  guaranty 
stock  that  the  total  of  such  options  wUl 
represent, 

(xili)  all  commissions  or  dlscovmts  paid  or 
to  be  paid,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by  the  as- 
sociation to  underwriters  or  agents  In  re- 
q>ect  of  the  guaranty  stock  to  be  offered. 

(xiv)  the  amount  of  estimated  net  pro- 
ceeds, if  any.  to  be  derived  from  the  guaranty 
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stock  to  b€  isaued.  and  the  Intended  disposi- 
tion of  such  proceeds, 

(XV)   a  copy  of  the  current  charter  and  by- 
laws of  the  association. 

The    plan    may    provide    for    the    "^bUsh- 
ment  of  a  voting  trust  whereby  those  entitled 
to  hold  such  guaranty  stock  shall  deposit  It 
m  a  voting  trust  having  a  life  of  not  more 
than  live  years  from  the  date  oi  ^"^f^^  °{ 
such  guaranty  stock,  and  those  entitled  to 
hold  such  guaranty  stock  placed  In  a  voting 
trust  shall  accept,  as  evidence  of  ownership 
of  such  stock,  voting  trust  certificates  Isimed 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  voting 
trust   agreement,    which   shall    be   set   forth 
in  the  written  plan      The  plan  may  contain 
a  provision  permitting  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  association   to  halt  the  Issuance  of 
guaranty  stock  at  any  time  prior  to  Its  effec- 
tive date." 

Conversion 

Sec   4    (a)  The  first  paragraph  of  section 
5(1)   of  said  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 

lows  * 

"(i)   Any  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  mem- 
ber  organized  pursuant   to  the  laws  of  the 
State.    District    or    Territory    In    which    the 
principal   office  of  such  member   Is  located 
may  convert  Itself  Into  a  Federal  savings  and 
loan  association  under  this  Act  upon  a  vote 
of  51  per  centum  or  more  of  the  votes  cast 
at  a  legal  meeting  called   to  consider  such 
action    but  such  conversion  shall  be  subject 
to  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Board  may 
nrescrlbe:   Provided.  That  the  conversion  of 
such  an  association  to  a  Federal  savings  and 
loan  association  having  guaranty  stock  shall 
be  required  to  conform  only  to  the  provlsoe 
conUlned  In  subsection   (b)(2)   of  this  sec- 
tion    The  converted  association  shall  be  en- 
titled to  all  the  benefits  of  this  section  and 
shall  be  subject  to  examination  and  regula- 
tion to  the  same  extent  as  other  associations 
Incorporated  pursuant  to  this  Act." 

(b)   The  second  paragraph  of  section  8(i) 
of  said  Act  U  amended: 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  a  comma  after  the  word 
association"  the  first  time  It  appears  In  said 

paragraph  and  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  the  comma  the  words:  "whether  or 
not  It  has  guaranty  stock.": 

(2)  by  deleting  the  words  "of  members  . 

(3)  by  inserting  the  words  "and  to  each 
holder  of  guaranty  stock.  If  any."  after  the 
word  "member"  In  the  clause  numbered  (3) 
in    the   proviso   In  said    paragraph. 

(4)  by    Inserting    the    words    "as   a   class 
after  the  word  "share"  the  first  time  It  ap- 
pears  in    the   clause    numbered    (6)    In    the 
proviso  in  said  paragraph;  and 

(5)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  the  clause  numbered  (6)  In  the 
proviso  In  said  paragraph  the  words  "and 
the  holders  of  guaranty  slock.  If  any.  wUl 
share  In  such  assets  In  the  manner  provided 
m  the  shares  of  guaranty  stock". 

(c)  Section  5(1)  of  said  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  deleting  the  third  paragraph 
thereof  and  by  Inserting  after  the  second 
paragraph  new  paragraphs  as  follows: 

••In  addition  to  the  foregoing  provisions 
for  conversions  any  association  chartered  as 
a  Federal  savings  and  loan  association, 
whether  or  not  It  has  guaranty  stock,  may 
also  convert  Itself  Into  a  State  Institution  of 
a  mutual  or  permanent  stock  type  of  orga- 
nization upon  an  equitable  basis  subject  to 
aporoval.  by  regulations  or  otherwise,  by  the 
Board  and  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation:  Provided.  That  if  the 
insurance  of  accounts  Is  terminated  In  con- 
nection with  such  transaction,  the  notice 
and  other  action  shall  be  Uken  as  provided 
by  law  and  regulations  for  the  termination 
of  insurance  of  accounts 

•In  addition  to  the  foregoing  provisions 
for  conversion  any  State  association  of  a 
mutual  or  permanent  stock  type  of  orga- 
nization may  also  convert  Itself  Into  a  Federal 
savings  and  loan  association  with  or  without 
guaranty  stock  upon  an  equitable  basU  sub- 
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Ject  to  approval,  by  regulations  «  otherwise, 
by  the  Board." 

Criminal  Code  sanctions 

Sec.  5.  Each  and  every  provision  of  sec- 
tions 493.  657.  1006.  1014  and  2113  In  title 
18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  that  Is  pres- 
ently applicable  to  a  Federal  savings  and 
loan  association  shall  hereafter  apply  to  a 
Federal  savings  and  loan  tissoclatlon  whether 
or  not  It  has  guaranty  stock. 
Separability 

Sec  6  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstances  shall  be  held  Invalid,  the  re- 
malnder  of  this  Act  and  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  any  other  person  or  cir- 
cumstance shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
Right  to  amend 
Sec  7  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this   Act   Is   hereby   expressly   reserved. 


Section-by -Section  Analysis  of  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Association  Act 
or  1964 

Section  1.  Short  title;  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Association  Act  of  1964. ' 

Section  2.  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  As- 
sociations: Removes  mandate  tro™  f^Uon 
5(a)  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933.  that 
such  associations  must  be  only  -mutual  in 
structure. 

Section  3.  Raising  of  capital:  Amends  sec- 
tion 5(b).  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act.  as  fol- 
lows: 

(b)(1) 'Federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions may  continue  to  raise  capital  via  with- 
drawable savings  accounts,  but  may  also 
raise  additional  capital  by  Issuing  guaranty 
stock  Guaranty  stock  Is  subordinated  to 
claims  of  creditors  and  savers,  forms  a  sec- 
ondary reserve  against  losses,  ^n^, /»,[;°'i- 
withdrawable  until  all  association  liabilities 
are  fully  satisfied  If  guaranty  stock  Is  Is- 
sued, savings  are  deposits,  earnings  paid 
thereon  are  Interest,  and  voting  power  and 
equity  ownership  are  in  stockholders  who 
may  authorize  stock  options  up  to  10  per- 
cent of  authorized  guaranty  stock  Only 
certificates  of  Indebtedness  for  borrowed 
money  may  be  authorized  under  Federal 
Home  Loan   Bank  Board   regulation. 

(2)    Federal  savings  and  loan  associations 
may  issue  guaranty  stock  on  51  percent  vote 
of  eligible  votes  at  special  meeting  of  mem- 
bers     Initial  issue  is  subject  to   Board  ap- 
proval    but    Board    cannot    require    higher 
capitalization  than  It  would  If  no  stock  were 
issued.     Transferable    stock    warranu    Issue 
pro  rata  to  savers  on  date  set  in  plan  of  Is- 
suance     Warrant   holders    to   be   given    op- 
portunity to  receive  fair  value  and  may  use 
underwriting  via  securities  flrmB  or  under- 
writers to  establish  free  market  for  warranU^ 
Fractional    warrants    Issued    for    fractional 
shares  of  stock      Market  to  be  conducted  to 
assemble     fractional     warranu     into     who  e 
shares    under   safeguards   for   receiving    fair 
value      Issuance  of  guaranty  stock  to  be  ef- 
fective on  day  after  special  meeting  unless 
Board   disapproves   because   Issue   plan   vio- 
lates   act    or    existing    rule    or    regulation. 
Board  may  name  effective  date  If  violation  Is 
cured      Notice  of  special  meeting  Is  to  state 
nature   of   vote,   name   time   and   place,   and 
be  mailed  20   to  30  days  before  meeting  to 
each  member  and  to  FSUC.     Written  plan 
for   stock    issue    to   be   filed    with   Board   20 
days   or   more   before   meeting      Copy    to   be 
available  for  members'  Inspection  at  assocla- 
tlons    principal    office    for    10    days    before 
meeting      Plan  must  disclose  pertinent  In- 
formation  on   stock   issue.    Including   name 
and  location  of  assocUUon;    Identity  of  di- 
rectors   and     officers;     financial     statement 
showing  safe  operation;   pro  forma  financial 
statement  reflecting  stock   Issue;    certificate 
of  safety  and  soundness  of  association:  cer- 
tificate of  due  notice  of  meeting;  amount  of 
warrants    and     fractional     warrants:     rights 
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ments to  help  holders  obtain  market  value; 
distribution  plan  for  warrants;  amount  of 
authorized  guaranty  stock  exchangeable  for 
warrants;  details  of  stock  options.  If  any: 
payments  made  or  due  underwriters;  net 
proceeds,  if  any.  of  stock  and  their  disposi- 
tion and  current  charter  and  bylaws.  Plan 
may"  provide  a  voting  trust  up  to  5  years, 
and  may  allow  directors  to  halt  stock  Issue 
before  Its  effective  date. 

Section  4  Conversion:  (a)  Amends  flm 
paragraph  of  section  6(1) .  Home  Owners"  Loan 
Act  to  permit  Stat«-chart«red  savings  and 
loaA  association '  that  belongs  to  F^ral 
Home  Loan  B?nk  System  to  convert  to  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  association  on  51  per- 
cent of  votes  at  a  called  meeting.  Conversion 
is  subject  to  Board  rules  and  regulations,  but 
If  guaranty  stock  Issue  is  Involved,  need  con- 
form only  to  provlsoe  In  proposed  section 
5(b)  (2)  of  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  as  out- 
lined above  In  section  3  of  this  bill,  dealing 
with  requlrpments  for  stock  Issue.  A  con- 
verted association  enjoys  all  benefiU  of  a 
Federal  savings  and  loan  association  and  be- 
comes subject  to  same  examination  and  reg- 
ulation as  a  Federal  savings  and  loan  assocl- 

(b)  Amends  second  paragraph  of  section 
5(1)  Home  Owners  Loan  Act.  to  permit  a 
Federal  savings  and  loan  association,  whether 
or  not  It  has  guaranty  stock,  to  convert  to 
a  State-chartered  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ation by  following  the  specific  procedures 
outlined  In  that  paragraph.  Changes  present 
law  only  by  providing  for  notice  of  meeting 
to  holders  of  guaranty  stock  as  well  as  to 
members,  and  by  noting  method  of  distribut- 
ing assets  to  savers  and  stockholders  In  the 
event  of  liquidation. 

(c)    Amends   section    5(1).    Home    Owners 
Loan  Act.  by  deleUng  the  present  third  para- 
graph dealing  with  catchall  permission  for 
conversion  of  a  Federal  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociation into  a  State-chartered  Institution 
on   any  equitable  basis  approved  by  Board, 
and    by    substituting    two    new    paragraphs 
The  first  new  paragraph  permits  conversion 
of   a   Federal   savings   and    loan   association, 
whether  or  not  It  has  guaranty  stock,  to  a 
State-chartered  mutual  or  stock  savings  and 
loan  association  on  any  equitable  basis  ap- 
proved by  Board  and  FSLIC.    It  also  requires 
usual  action  If  Insurance  of  savings  accounts 
Is  to  be  terminated  In  connection  with  the 
conversion     The  second  new  paragraph  per- 
mits conversion  of  any  SUte-chartered  mu- 
tual or  stock  savings  and  loan  association  to 
a  Federal  savings  and  loan  association  with 
or  without  guaranty  stock  on  any  equitable 
basis  approved  by  Board. 

Section    5    Criminal   Code  sanctions:    US 
Criminal   Code    sections   most   applicable   to 
Federal    savings    and    loan    associations    are 
made  applicable  to  such  associations  whether 
or  not  they  Issue  guaranty  stock. 

Section  fl.  Separability:  Preserves  remain- 
der of  act  should  any  provision  be  held  In- 
valid. 

Section  7  Right  to  amend:  Since  the  act 
provides  for  a  Federal  charter.  Congress  ex- 
pressly reserves  the  right  to  alUr.  amend,  or 
repeal  the  act. 


NEEDLESS  TORTURE  OF  ANIMALS 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
a  newspaper  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  bill  pending  dealing  with  the  humane 
treatment  of  animals  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  experimentation  for  medical  pur- 
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poses.  I  was  much  pleased  to  see  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  this  morning  an  edi- 
torial favoring  such  proposed  legislation. 

I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  country. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Needless  Toeture  or  Animals 

In  Washington  and  In  Albany  several  bills 
bottled  up  in  committees  are  designed  to 
protect  animals  from  the  cruelty  of  man's 
hand  or  neglect.  Animals  that  are  to  be 
slaughtered,  or  used  In  medical  experiments, 
or  in  science  laboratories  or  In  classrooms 
can  be  saved  from  unspeakable  pain  and 
torture  through  proposed  Federal  and  State 

law. 

The  Clark-Neuberger  bill  pending  In  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  a  companion  bill  In  the 
House  would  Insure  decent  treatment  of  lab- 
oratory animals.  Including  adequate  rest 
and  exercise  areas,  proper  feeding  and  sani- 
tation. Where  subjected  to  painful  tests. 
animals  would  be  anesthetized— now  not 
always  the  case. 

The  existing  Federal  Humane  Slaughter 
Act  covers  about  80  percent  of  the  animals 
slaughtered  In  this  country;  but  the  rest 
can  be  covered  only  by  State  laws.  The 
McEwen-Felnberg  bill  in  Albany  would  out- 
law cruel  practices  such  as  shackling  and 
hoisting  of  conscious  animals.  Another 
State  bill  would  bar  indiscriminate  experi- 
ments with  animals  In  high  school  class- 
rooms. And  the  problem  of  homeless  and 
starving  dogs  and  cats— posing  a  health  haz- 
ard In  many  communities,  especially  In  New 
York  City— would  be  covered  by  a  law  en- 
couraging the  spaying  of  domestic  animals. 

None  of  these  bills  U  antl-vlvlsectlon  leg- 
islation. Medical  and  scientific  research 
must  continue  for  man's  health  and  benefit. 
But  human  carelessness  and  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals are  always  present— and  always  unnec- 
essary 

WHEAT-COTTON    BILL    BOOST    TO 
NATION'S  ECONOMY 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Purcell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
but  recently  passed  a  tax  cut  bill  de- 
signed to  stimulate  the  economy  of  this 
Nation.  And  we  will  soon  have  before  us 
another  bill  designed  to  further  stimu- 
late an  important  segment  of  our 
economy. 

Or.  to  put  it  another  way.  the  wheat- 
cotton  bill  is  one  to  prevent  a  slump  in 
this  segment  of  our  economy  that  will 
surely  occur  if  we  do  not  pass  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  farm  bill  deaUng  with  the 
wheat  price  support  program. 

Because,  unless  we  pass  this  bill,  the 
Income  of  wheat  farmers  will  surely  drop 
this  year  about  $600  million  below  last 
year. 

But,  by  the  passage  of  this  bill  we  can 
Increase  the  income  of  wheat  farmers 
by  between  $400  and  $450  million  more 
than  what  it  will  be  if  no  bill  at  all  is 
passed. 

Parenthetically.  I  might  add  that  this 
bill  also  would  benefit  another  impor- 
tant segment  of  our  economy — the  cot- 
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ton  textile  industry— by  helping  to  make 
it  more  competitive  with  foreign  mills. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  t>e  consistent 
or  to  mtJce  sense  for  us  to  pass  tax  cut 
legislation  to  benefit  and  stimulate  the 
economy  and  then  to  fail  to  pass  legisla- 
tion that  would  boost  the  Income  of  our 
wheat  farmers  and  help  our  ailing  cot- 
ton textile  Industry. 

Failure  to  pass  this  bill  when  it  comes 
before  us  will  result  in  a  drag  on  our 
economy  at  the  very  time  we  are  striv- 
ing to  reduce  unemployment,  alleviate 
poverty,  and  spur  our  economy  on  to 
greater  prosperity. 

It  makes  sense.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  us 
to  pass  this  legislation  to  give  our  peo- 
ple what  President  Johnson  has  referred 
to  as  a  better  deal  for  us  all. 

If  this  bill  Is  not  passed,  the  decline 
in  income  to  the  wheat  farmer  will  surely 
be  felt  in  the  stores  and  the  service  es- 
tablishments and  the  industrial  plants 
throughout  the  wheat  belt  and  beyond. 
But  If  we  enact  this  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  income  of  the  wheat  farmer 
by  $400  million  over  what  It  would  be 
without  this  bill,  here  is  how  it  will  bene- 
fit the  entire  economy : 

Agricultural  economists  estimate  that 
on  the  basis  of  normal  family  spending 
patterns,  the  wheat  farmers  would  spend 
$100  million  of  this  increased  income  on 
tractors,  trucks,  automobiles,  farm  ma- 
chinery, and  equipment. 

They  would  spend  $195  million  on 
housing,  clothing,  food,  and  other  basic 
living  items.  They  would  spend  $35  mil- 
lion on  transportation.  $20  million  for 
medical  care,  $5  million  for  education, 
and  $40  million  for  other  family  living 
purposes. 

It  Is  estimated  that  every  doUar  a 
farmer  spends  turns  over  17  times  In  the 
channels  of  trswie.  So.  If  we  can  help 
improve  the  income  of  the  wheat  farmer 
over  what  it  will  be  if  no  legislation  is 
passed,  we  will  have  benefited  not  oiUy 
the  wheat  farmer  but  our  entire 
economy. 

THE  46TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  LITHU- 
ANIAN  INDEPENDENCE   DAY 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unan  mous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Lesinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16  of  this  year,  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  descent  throughout  our 
country  paused  to  pay  special  observance 
of  the  46th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day.  Fortunately,  living 
in  the  United  States,  they  were  able  to 
do  this,  but  their  unfortunate  relatives 
and  friends  In  that  Baltic  State  could 
not  do  so  openly,  for  they  suffer  under 
the  tyranny  of  an  alien  power  to  which 
freedom  and  Independence  are  extremely 
distasteful. 

With  the  overthrow  of  the  czarist  gov- 
ernment In  Russia  In  1918,  the  countries 
which  had  lived  vmder  Its  reign  of  ter- 
ror, including  Lithuania,  declared  them- 
selves to  be  Independent  states  and  the 


people  at  once  voiced  their  choice  of 
democratic  government.  Lithuania  In 
the  years  following.  In  spite  of  economic 
hardships  from  the  World  War  I,  showed 
great  vitality,  and  outstanding  ability 
In  self-government  and  economic  devel- 
opment. 

However,  with  the  advent  of  World 
War  n  and  subsequent  years  that  in- 
dependence was  taken  away  and  today 
the  country  suffers  again  under  the  op- 
pressive yoke  of  Russian  Imperialism, 
only  this  time,  it  is  communistic  Instead 
of  czarist. 

The  history  of  Lithuania  Is  one  of 
strength    and    courage    of    Its    people 
through  many  hardships  and  setbacks. 
According  to  some  scholars,  the  present- 
day  Lithuanians  are  a  survival  of  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  branch  of  the  Aryan 
family  and  do  not  belong  to  the  Slavonic 
or  Germanic  strain.    The  ties  which  the 
people  have  to  their  past  Is  best  Illus- 
trated by  their  language,  which  of  all  the 
living  European  languages  today,  is  most 
closely  related  to  Sanskrit,  the  ancient 
language  of  India.    It  has  been  said  that 
the  tenacity  and  Innate  national  vitality 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  are  best  Illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  during  so  many 
centuries  of  endless  struggles  with  ex- 
ternal foes  they  have  succeeded  in  pre- 
serving almost  intact  until  the  present 
day,  the  distinctiveness  of  their  speech. 
It  Is  that  spirit  and  determination  of 
the  Lithuanians  that  Communist  Russia 
Is  trying  to  break,  just  as  did  czarist 
Russia  previously.     Mass  deportations, 
executions,  brainwashing  of  the  youth, 
and  other  means  are  being  used  by  the 
Communists  to  destroy  every  vestige  of 
the  rich  and  honorable  history  of  the 
Llthuanlaiis. 

But  history  has  shown  that  the  light 
of  freedom  and  Ut>erty  cannot  be  totally 
extinguished,  and  history  will  prove  this 
in  the  case  of  Lithuania,  and  in  the  other 
captive  nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
that  suffer  imder  Soviet  Russia's  iron 
rule. 

In  a  day  when  all  natior^  decry  co- 
lonialism, with  Communist  Russia  one 
of  the  loudest,  she  herself  Is  the  great- 
est violator.  Today,  when  Communist 
Russia  Is  foremost  among  the  advocates 
of  granting  freedom  and  Independence  to 
the  onetime  colonies  In  Africa  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  she  steadfastly  re- 
fuses to  grant  freedom  and  independ- 
ence to  the  countries  which  she  has  en- 
slaved. 

As  I  have  said  on  previous  occasions, 
if  Communist  Russia  truly  mearvs  what 
It  says  about  peace  and  freedom,  let  It 
permit  free  and  open  elections  in  the 
captive  nations,  such  as  Lithuania,  so 
that  those  people  can  Independently  ex- 
ercise the  precious  right  to  vote  for  the 
governments  of  their  choice. 


TESTIMONY  SUPPORTING  HH.  699 
TO  REQUIRE  CONTIGUOUS  AND 
COMPACT  CONGRESSIONAL  DIS- 
TRICTS 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unan  mous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Mttltir]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr  Speaker  I  was 
privileged  today  to  submit  the  follow  ng 
testimony  to  Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  favoring  my 
biU  H  R  699.  which  would  require  con- 
tiguous and  compact  congressional  dis- 
tricts and  which  would  further  require 
that  they  be  composed  of  no  more  than 
approximately  10  percent  of  the  SUte  s 
population 
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STATXMENT    or    HON.    ABEAHAM    J.    MULTCT    CT 

SUPPORT  OF  H  R  699  Bcfob.  SuBcoMMrrrn 

No.   5    or  THI   HOUSE   JUDICTART   COMUlTrK. 

March   18,   1964 

Mr  Chairman,  I  very  much  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  testify  today  In  ravor  of  my 
bill  HR  699,  which  would  require  the  es- 
tabilshment  of  congreesional  dlstrlctB  com- 
posed of  conUguous  and  compact  territories^ 
InA  require  further  that  ^he  districts  so 
established  within  any  one  State  shall  con- 
tain   approximately    the    same    number    of 

inhabitants.  .  , 

Mr    Chairman,   the   early   settlers   of   thU 
country  brought  with   them   from  England 
the   concept   of    representative    government. 
That  concept  Is  basic  to  our  form  of  Govern- 
ment  and   has.   in   fact,   become   even   more 
meaningful   with   the  steady  broadening   of 
Se  basi  of  democracy.     We  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.    In    particular,    should    be 
acutely  aware  of  the  meaning  of  representa- 
tive government.     The  very  name  of  the  body 
we  constitute,  the  very  designation  each  of 
us  bears,  should  constantly  remind  us  that 
we  are  here.  In  a  very  real  sense,  to  act  In 
the  place  of  those  who  make   up  our  con- 
stituencies. »K^- 
This  right  of  the  citizens  to  designate  thoee 
who  will  make  the  laws  under  which  they  live 
must  be   neither  compromised  nor  nouted. 
It  Is  a  right  too  basic  and  too  precious.    And 
yet  this  fundamental  right  Is  compromised 
in  every  section  of  this  country  in  every  con- 
gressional election.     This  Is  not  a  pleasant 
indictment  and  It  signifies  a  state  of  affairs 
of  which  we  should  be  deeply  ashamed. 

It  Is  an  Indisputable  fact  that  malappor- 
tionment is  a  distortion  of  representative 
TOvernment.  It  Is  also  an  Indisputable  fact 
that  the  present  congressional  apportion- 
ment of  this  country  amounts  to  the  partial 
disfranchisement  of  40  million  of  our  citi- 
zens. It  is  inconceivable  to  me  how  such  a 
situation  can  be  JusUfled. 

This  malapportionment  of  which  I  speaK 
is   brought   about   In   two   ways.     The   more 
obvious  IS  gerrymandering,  the  arbitrary  ar- 
rangement of  the  congressional  districts  in 
a  State  so  as  to  give  one  political  party  an  un- 
fair advantage.     The  more  Invidious  method 
la  the  sUent  gerrymander,  the  faUure  of  the 
State   legislature   to  redlstrlct   the  State   to 
reflect  shifts  In  population      The    result  Is 
a  State  composed  of  congressional   districts 
which  vary  significantly  In  population      In 
Texas  there  Is  a  difference  of  735.156  persons 
between   the   largest  and   the   smallest   dis- 
tricts    This  disparity  Is  465.274  In  Arizona. 
458,403  in  Colorado.  406.971  In  Indiana,  and 
so  forth.     What  this  means  Is  that  the  vote 
of    a    citizen    In    a    populous    dUtrlct    Is    of 
considerably  leas  weight  than  that  of  a  citi- 
zen  In   a   less   populous  district.     And  such 
dilution  Is  nothing  less  than  the  partial  dis- 
franchisement of  these  citizens.    If  my  esti- 
mate of  the  growth  in  population  In  my  own 
district  since  the  1960  census  and  the  reap- 
portionment of  1962  is  correct  I  now  repre- 
sent almost  600,000  constituents.    The  popu- 
lation  of   the   many  districts  In   New    York 
is  under  400,000 

The  legal  and  political  situation  of  the 
voter  thus  discriminated  against  Is  of  cru- 
cial   importance.     To    whom   may   he   turn 


for  redress'  The  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  entrusts  to  the  State  legislature* 
the  task  of  drawing  the  lines  of  the  congres- 
sional districts.  The  present  dl»8'af  ^"1  V'" 
uatlon  proves  that  all  of  the  States  have 
net  acted  responsibly  In  thU  matter. 

AS  a  result.  Justifiably  Indignant  citizens 
have  turned  to  the  Federal  court.  UntU 
recently,  they  were  equally  unsuccessful  in 
Sit  arena.  The  February  17  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  In  the 
case  of  Wesberry  against  Sanders  marks  the 
end  of  the  era  of  frustration  for  these  voters^ 
The  Court  held  In  this  ca-e  that  the  history 
and  wording  of  the  constitutional  conun*^ 
that  the  -House  of  R^P"**'^^";'" ,f/^i^ 
composed  of  Members  chosen— by  ^/^ J>^ 
pie  ofthe  several  States"  demands  that  as 
nearly  as  Is  practicable  one  man  s  vote  In  a 
congressional  election  Is  to  be  worth  as  much 
as  another's." 

The  relevant  question  for  us  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Is  whether  this  decision 
has  absolved  us  from  any  responsibility  In 
legislating  on  the  subject.  In  my  oplnlon 
we  are  not  so  absolved.  In  fact,  the  Court's 
d^lslon  has  made  action  by  the  Congre«i 
even  more  urgent. 

It  is  mandatory  that  we  finally  come  to 
grips  with  this  problem  and  lay  <i«^n  gu  J*" 
flnes  for  the  State  legislatures:  guidelines 
whtch^  not  contained  in  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court 

That  we  have  both  the  power  and  the  re- 
sDonslblUty  to  do  so  Is  unquestionable.  Arti- 
;n  section  4.  of  the  Constitution  referred 
to  earlier,  gives  to  the  State  le8l»l«^tures  the 
responsibility  for  prescribing  the  Tlmes^ 
Pla^s.  and  Manner  of  holding  Elect  ons  for 
senators  and  Representatives^  But  thU 
power  is  qualified  by  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
^ss  may  at  any  time  by  Law  make  or  alter 
!™ch  Regulations,  except  a.  to  the  place,  of 
chuslng  Senators." 

Our  sparing  use  of  this  power  In  the  past 
does  not  excuse  action  now.     There  are  am- 
ple  precedent*   for   congressional   action   on 
This  matter.    In  the  act  of  June  25 J 842.  the 
Congress   called   for   the   election   of    Repre- 
sentatives by  dUtrlcts  and  required  that  In 
those   cases   where   a   State  .''"  '"^"V.^,/" 
more  than  one  RepresenUtlve  the  <»l»trlct. 
were   to    be   composed   of   contiguous   terri- 
tory.    The  act  of  May  23.  1850.  omitted  the 
requirement  of   contiguous  territory   but   it 
reappeared  In  the  acts  of  July  14.  1862.  and 
February  2.  1872.    The  latter  act  further  re- 
quired that  each  district  contain  "as  nearly 
M  practicable  an  equal  number  of  Inhabit- 
ants "     The  act  of  January   16,  1901.  added 
to  this  the  requirement  that  the  districts  be 
composed  of  compact  territory.    These  three 
requlremenU  remained  In  effect  until   1929 
Unfortunately,    subsequent    legislation    has 
omitted  them. 

In    all    cases.    Congress    has    been    under- 
standably reluctant  to  exercise  Its  power  In 
this  matter.    It  has  never  attempted  to  draw 
or  redraw  the  lines  of  a  State's  congressional 
districts.     In  fact.  It  never  attempted  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  the  laws  I  have  men- 
tioned    There  Is.  however,  a  point  at  which 
this  reluctanc-'  to  act  becomes  a  dereliction 
of  duty     I  sincerely  believe  that  that  Is  now 
the  case      The  law  now  In  effect,  the  Reap- 
portionment Act  of  June  18.  1929,  as  amended 
by   the   Equal   Proportions   Act   of    1941.   re- 
quires an  automatic  and  equiuble  distribu- 
tion  of   seats   among   the   States   after  each 
census.    In  my  Judgment.  It  Is  essential  that 
we  add  to  thU  an  Insistence  upon  an  equi- 
table dlsUlbutlon  of  seats  within  each  State. 
To  this  end,  may  I  commend  to  your  at- 
tention my  bin,  HR    890.     This  bill  would 
amend  the  Reapportionment  Act  of  1929  to 
require  that  each  State  which  Is  entitled  to 
more  than  one  Representative  establish  dis- 
tricts composed  of  compact  and  contiguous 
Urrltory     'and    the    number    of   inhabitants 
contained  within  any  district  so  estAbUshed 
shall  not  vary  more  than   10  percent  from 


the  number  obtained  by  dividing  the  total 
population  of  such  State  by  the  number 
of     Representatives     apportioned     to     such 

State  " 

Gerrymandered  dUtrlct.  would  be  elimi- 
nated by  the  compact  and  contiguous  ter- 
ritory requlremenU.  The  silent  gerrymander 
would  be  Impossible  because  the  disparity  of 
population  between  dUtrlcts  could  not  exceed  , 
10  percent  This,  in  my  opinion,  allows  a 
reasonable  variance  which  is  necessary  In 
some  cases  because  of  the  geography  of  the 
State.  ^ 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the  Congre«. 
in  enacting  thU  blU.  would  not  be  Uklng  on 
the  task  of  districting  or  redlstrlctlng  the 
SUtes  We  would  In  no  way  usurp  the  power 
granted  to  the  State  legislatures  by  the  Con- 
stitution. We  would  merely  accept  our  con- 
stitutionally Imposed  responsibility  to  su- 
pervise the  regulations  of  the  States  and 
would  establish  a  reasonable  and  practical  set 
of  guidelines  to  aid  them. 

This  bin  wvuld  be  meaningless  If  no 
means  of  enforcement  were  provided  How- 
ever, HR.  699  specifies  that  "Any  Represen- 
Utlve elected  to  the  Congress  from  a  dis- 
trict which  does  not  conform  to  the  require- 
ments— shall  be  denied  his  seat  In  the  House 
of  Representatives."  This  Is  clearly  within 
our  power  for  article  I,  section  5  of  the 
Constitution  states  that,  "Each  House  shall 
be  the  Judge  of  the  Elections,  Returns  and 
Qualifications  of  Its  own  Members." 

There  U  considerable  speculation  In  the 
press  and  eUewhere  about  the  probable  ef- 
fects of  widespread  reapportionment  by  the 
State  legislatures.  Statistical  analyses 
showing  which  sections  of  the  States  may 
gain  seats  and  which  may  lose  and  which 
political  party  may  gain  and  which  may 
lose,  are  not  uncommon. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  think  these  considera- 
tions are  completely  irrelevant.  The  House 
of  Representatives  was  Intended  to  be  the 
"popular  chamber."  To  be  truly  that  It 
must  accurately  reflect  population  which  It 
was  established  to  serve 

For  too  long  our  unwillingness  to  accept 
our  duty  and  our  responsibility  has  created 
a  vacuum  I  ask  you  to  reflect  upon  the  in- 
justice of  a  situation  In  which  the  citizens, 
the  sources  of  all  governmental  power,  are 
deprived  of  a  franchise  equal  In  weight  to 
that  of  their  neighbor  by  the  very  agencies 
which  were  established  to  project  their 
rights  For  too  long  was  this  right  left 
unchamploned  It  Is  true  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  now  stepped  Into  the  void.  But 
what  Is  required  are  prospective  and  general 
guidelines  such  as  will  only  be  found  in  a 
legislative  enactment. 

I  ask  you  to  give  consideration  to  HR. 
699  It  Is  imperative  that  we  act  quickly, 
not  out  of  panic,  but  out  of  an  aroused  sense 
of  Justice.     Thank  you 


RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY  AND  THE 
JEWISH  PASSOVER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  FtiGHANl  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
stories  appearing  in  the  press  about  the 
closing  of  the  last  bakery  in  Moscow  au- 
thorized to  prepare  matzoth  for  the  Jew- 
ish religious  feast  of  the  Passover  comes 
as  a  shock  to  those  who  believe  in  and 
defend  religious  liberty. 

The  feast  of  the  Passover  commemo- 
rates the  greatest  event  in  the  history  of 
Jewish  religious  life-the  redemption  of 
Israel  from  Egyptian  slavery.  Down 
through  the  centuries  devout  Jews  have 
observed  the  Passover  as  symbolic  of 
rebellion  against  oppression  and  of  free- 


dom from  slavery.  The  feast  of  the 
Passover  Is  for  Jews  everywhere  the  festi- 
val of  freedom. 

Matzoth  is  unleavened  bread  made 
from  wheat  flour  and  is  consumed  at  all 
meals  for  the  7  days  of  the  Passover. 
Without  it  the  Passover  observance  loses 
its  symbolic  message  and  religious  lesson 
for  Jewry  the  world  over. 

This    year    Soviet    Russia    has    used 
again  the  overworked  claim  that  it  was 
necessary  to  close  down  the  last  remain- 
ing Jewish  bakery  in  Moscow  for  sani- 
tary   reasons.      Every    literate    person 
knows  there  is  a  critical   shortage  of 
grain  and  flour  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
that  the  United  States  was  called  upon 
to  open  its  surplus  grain  bins  to  prevent 
a  famine  in  the  Soviet  Union.    But  this 
shortage  of  flour  in  Moscow  was  met  by 
members  of  the  Jewish  community  there 
who  provided  the  bakery  with  their  own 
limited  rations  in  order  that  matzoth 
might  be  made.    Anyone  who  knows  the 
realities  of  life  in  the  Soviet  Union  to- 
day knows  this  was  a  real  act  of  personal 
sacrifice.     But  the  Russian  authorities 
have  made  those  sacrifices  meaningless 
by  closing  down  the  bakery  at  a  critical 
time  under  a  womout  ruse  used  many 
times  before  to  prevent  observance  of 
the  Passover. 

These  developments  come  as  a  shock 
In  light  of  the  claims  that  conditions 
within  the  Soviet  Union  are  mellowing. 
that  the  harsh  doctrines  of  atheistic  com- 
munism are  no  longer  forced  upon  the 
subject  peoples  and  that  the  present 
leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  anxious 
to  make  concessions  in  the  cause  of 
peace.  For  what  Is  taking  place  in  the 
Soviet  Union  today  with  respect  to  treat- 
ment of  Jews  is  no  different  than  the 
days  of  Stalin  or  the  days  of  the  most 
corrupt  and  oppressive  czars.  The  tac- 
tics may  differ,  but  the  end  results  are 

the  same.  ,,  ».    , 

And   worse,   the   latest  EngUsh   lan- 
guage edition  of  the  Russian  magazine. 
U  S  S.R.— Soviet  Life  Today,  the  March 
1964  issue  which  is  currently  circulating 
throughout  the  United  States,  carries  a 
feature  article  and  picture  layout  claim- 
ing religious  liberty  for  the  Jews  In  the 
Soviet  Union.    This  magazine  enters  the 
United  States  under  terms  of  the  cultural 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  is  alleged  to  represent 
the  truth  about  life  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  claim  Is  made  in  the  March  1964  Is- 
sue of  USSR,  that  no  religious  Jew  suf- 
fers in  the  Soviet  Union,  that  synagogues 
are  open,  that  religious  freedom  is  unin- 
hibited for  those  who  believe,  that  Jew- 
ish culture  flourishes  under  the  protec- 
tion of  law  and  Is  furthered  by  the  benev- 
olence of  an  understanding  govenunent. 

It  Is  time  we  took  action  to  determine 
the  validity  of  the  claim  that  religious 
liberty  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  enforced  by  the 
present  government.  To  that  end  I  have 
introduced  today  House  Joint  Resolution 
954  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
that: 

First.  Religious  liberty  is  one  of  the 
most  cherished  rights  of  American 
democracy. 

Second.  Religious  liberty,  along  with 
other  guarantees  for  human  freedom.  Is 


a  global  objective  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  the  operating  organs  of  that 
organization. 

Third  The  studied  practice  of  reli- 
gious discriminations  or  persecution  by 
any  permanent  member  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  CouncU  does  violence 
to  the  lofty  purposes  of  that  world  orga- 
nization and  gives  rise  to  a  serious  threat 
to  peace.  No  one  will  forget  that  the 
religious  and  racial  persecutions  engaged 
in  by  the  Hitler  Nazis  eventually  trig- 
gered off  World  War  n. 

Fourth  The  cause  of  peace  Is  served 
by  caUing  upon  Nlkita  Khrushchev  as 
chairman  of  the  CouncU  of  Ministers 
and  the  entire  membership  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nationalities  of  the  U.S5.R.  to 
cause  an  immediate  cessation  of  all  gov- 
ernmental measures  which  deny  mem- 
bers of  the  Jewish  faith  the  opportunity 
to  make  preparations  for  and  to  observe 
their  religious  feast  of  the  Passover. 

Fifth  The  President  of  the  United 
States  be  authorized  and  requested  to 
use  the  full  facilities  of  our  Government, 
on  an  emergency  basis,  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  and  to  bring  about  the  delivery 
of  an  adequate  suply  of  matzoth  to  key 
centers  of  Jewish  life  in  the  U.S.SJl. 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  Passover 
which  begins  at  sundown  on  Friday, 
March  27. 

The  objectives  of  this  resolution  are 
entirely  within  our  capabUities  and  they 
are  in  concert  with  our  most  cherished 
moral  and  political  ideals.  Our  own  his- 
tory teaches  us  that  political  Uberty  must 
apply  to  all  or  it  wiU  soon  apply  to  none. 
Recent  history  teaches  us  that  the  most 
virulent  seeds  of  war  are  planted  and 
nurtured  by  organized  religious  persecu- 
tion employed  as  an  Instrimient  of  policy 
by  a  nation,  state,  or  empire  capable  of 
making  war. 

There  is  now  established  a  "hot  line 
of  communications  between  Washington 
and  Moscow.  That  "hot  line"  is  main- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  mat- 
ters that  might  lead  to  a  hot  war.  It  is 
open  at  both  ends  24  hours  a  day  for 
the  handling  of  matters  vital  to  main- 
taining peace. 

The  United  States  has  demonstrated 
the  capabilities  of  tremendous  emer- 
gency airlifts  of  supplies  to  distant  lands 
for  peacelul  purposes.  We  have  re- 
sponded to  human  needs  in  many  distant 
lands  with  the  power  of  our  airlift  capa- 
bUiUes. 

I  am  confident  the  productive  capa- 
bilities of  our  free  economy  can  produce 
overnight  the  supply  of  matzoth  required 
by  religious  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
am  equally  confident  the  generous  heart 
of  our  country  will  respond  with  volun- 
tary contributions  sufficient  to  cover  the 
emergency  costs  of  producing  the  re- 
quired supply  of  matzoth. 

All  the  ingredients  for  an  action  pro- 
gram calculated  to  promote  the  cause 
of  peace  and  understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  are  pres- 
ent In  the  resolution  which  I  have  In- 
troduced. Action  by  Congress  on  this 
resolution  will  provide  new  and  meaning- 
ful evidence  of  our  Nation's  support  for 
the  cause  of  peace  with  justice  for  all 
nations  and  peoples.  Time  is  short  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  my  resolution. 


but  It  Is  sufficient  w'.th  all  the  means  of 
Instant  communication  and  rapid  trans- 
portation at  the  command  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

House  Joint  Resolution  954  reads  as 
follows: 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled: 

Whereas  religious  liberty  is  one  of  the  meet 
cherished  rights  of  American  democracy;  and 
Whereas  the  Mcurlng  and  protection  of  re- 
ligious Uberty  Is  a  desired  objective  of  the 
United  Nations:  and 

Whereas  the  limitation  or  denial  of  reli- 
gious liberty  to  one  religious  group  or  sect 
by  any  member  of  the  United  Nations  is  a 
threat  to  the  Uberty  of  aU  religious  group, 
and  sects:  and 

Whereas  the  stvidled  practice  of  reUglous 
discrimination  or  persecution  by  any  per- 
manent member  of  the  United  Nation.  Se- 
curity Council  does  violence  to  the  charter 
of  that  organization  and  give,  rise  to  a  serl- 
ous  threat  to  peace:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  cause  of  peace  with  Justice  Is  served 
by  calling  upon  the  chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers  and  the  membership  of  the 
Council  of  Nationalities  of  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics  to  cause  an  Immedi- 
ate cessation  of  all  measures  which  deny  to 
members  of  the  Jewish  faith  the  free,  devo- 
tional, and  historic  observance  of  the  feast  of 
the  Passover:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
State  Is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to 
use  the  full  facilities  of  our  Government  to 
make  arrangements  for  and  to  bring  about 
the  deUvery  of  an  adequate  supply  of  mat- 
zoth to  key  centers  of  Jewish  life  In  the 
U.S.SJI..  on  an  emergency  basis,  so  that  the 
feast  of  the  Passover  which  begins  at  sun- 
down on  Friday.  March  27.  and  ends  at  sun- 
down Satvirday,  April  4.  of  this  year  may  be 
observed  In  keeping  with  5.724  years  of  Jew- 
ish tradition. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence wsts  granted  to  Mr.  Del  Clawson 
fat  the  request  of  Mr.  Halleck)  ,  for  the 
week  of  March  16,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Peighan,  for  15  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bebrmann)  arid  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mrs.  Mat. 

Mr.  Dague. 

Mr.  Barht. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pepper)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  MULTEE. 

Mr.  Caret. 
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SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 


Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
tiUes  were  taken  from  the  Speakers 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S  309.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt^  Col. 
Henry  H  Allport.  Army  of  the  United  States, 
retired    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

s1^  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
A.  Rimelb:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

''''s7476  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zenon 
Zubleta:  to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Ju<llc Ury^ 

S  1030.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stater 
Aurora  Martin  Gelado  (also  known  a*  Sat er 
Nleve)     to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  1999  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Franclaco. 
Navarro-Paz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. ^^^^^^^__^ 

SENATE  ENROLLED  BILUS  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enroUed  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  1781    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 

T*!?:^'  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  CHbrlel 
An tero  Sanchez  (Hernandez); 

S.  1985    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oluaeppe 

Cacclanl;    and  ..  ,     ,  mm.-^ 

S.  2C85.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 

Maurer  TrayforB. 


tional  Rivera  In  the  State  of  Mlaaouri  and 
for  other  purpcees:  with  amendment  (Rept^ 
No  1241)  Referred  to  the  Committee  or 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  48  minutes  p.m.^ 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Thursday.  March  19.  1984.  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  ^^^^^^^^^ 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  Uble  and  referred  as  follows: 

1834  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  excessive  coeta  Incurred  as  a  result 
of  the  multiple  management  of  supplies  at 
the  AUantlc  Missile  Range;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Government    Operations. 

1835  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  StaUs.  transmitting  a 
report  on  unnecessary  costs  Incurred  In  fur- 
nishing ammunition  for  test-firing  M-14 
rifles  by  the  Department  of  the  Army;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California:  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics.  H.R.  10456.  A 
bin  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construction 
of  facilities,  and  administrative  operations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No  1240)  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union 

Mr  MORRIS:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  H.R  18C3  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  the  Ozark  Na- 


PUBUC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4   of  rule  XXII.  PubUc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally   referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  EDMONDSON: 

H  R  10483  A  bill  to  authorise  the  sale  of 
58  19  acres  of  Eastern  Shawnee  tribal  land  in 
Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr    FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H  R  10484  A  bUl  to  extend  the  third-class 
bulk  mall  rates  and  charges  to  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations and  associations  of  retired  cl- 
vUlan  employees  of  the  ^^^^^"""^^^^^^^ 
to  the  committee  on   Post  Office  and  ClvU 

Service 

By  Mr    HAYS: 
HR  10485    A   bill   to   provide   for   adjust- 
ments in  annuities  under  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice retirement  and  disability  system;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affalra. 
ByMr  HULL: 
HR  10488    A  bill  to  Impose  Import  limi- 
tations on  certain  meat  and  meat  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    McMILLAN: 
HR  10487    A    bill    to    increase    the    com- 
pensation of  certain  offlcera  of  the  govern- 
ment of   the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr  PIRNIE: 
HR  10488  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
School  to  award  appropriate  graduate  legal 
degrees  and  credlU;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr  PUCINSKI 
H  R  10489  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38.  United 
State  Code,  to  establish  a  Court  of  Veterans- 
Appeals  and  to  prescribe  its  Jurisdiction  and 
functions;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affalra 

By  Mr  TOLL: 
H  R  10490  A  bill  authorizing  the  appro- 
prtatlon  of  funds  to  replenish  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  account  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  VAN  DEERLIN: 
HR  10491    A  bill  to  authorize  the  conclu- 
sion of  an  agreement  for  the  Joint  construc- 
tion by  the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  an 
international   flood   control   project    for   the 
Tijuana  River  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions   of   the    treaty   of   February   3.    1944. 
with  Mexico,  and  for  other  purpose;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affalra. 
By  Mr    DOWNING: 
HR  10492.  A  bill  extending   the  national 
sovereignty  of   the  United  States  over   cer- 
tain  watere;    to   the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr    NORBLAD: 
HR.  10493.  A  bill  to  impose  Import  limita- 
tions  on   meat  and   meat   producU;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H  R  10494    A    bill    to    amend    the    Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   the    Committee   on   Banking   and 
Currency. 

H-R.  10495  A  bill  to  authorize  an  addi- 
tional method  for  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations  to  raise  capital,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

By  Us  CORMAN: 
HJ    Res    952    Joint   resolution  extending 
recognition   to  the  International  Exposition 
for  Southern  California  In  the  year  1968  and 


authorizing  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
maUon  calling  upon  the  several  States  or 
the  Union  and  foreign  countries  to  take  part 
in    the    exposition;    to    the    Committee   on 

Foreign  Affairs.  

By  Mr  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
HJ  Res  963.  Joint  resolution  extending 
recognlUon  to  the  InternaUonal  Exposition 
for  Southern  California  in  the  year  1968  and 
authorizing  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  several  States  of 
the  Union  and  foreign  countries  to  take  part 
m  the  exposition;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affaire. 

By  Mr   FEIGHAN: 
H  J  Res  954.  Joint  resolution  calling  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  use 
full  facilities  of   our  Government  to  make 
arrangements   for   and   to   bring  about  de- 
livery of  an  adequate  suply  of  matzoth  to 
key   centera   of  Jewish   life   in  the  y.S.S.R^ 
on  an  emergency  basis,  so  that  the  '•"tof 
the  Passover  which  begins  at  sundown  Fri- 
day   March  27.   and  ends  at  sundown  Sat- 
urday. April  4.  may  be  observed  in  keeping 
with  5.724  yeare  of  Jewish  tradition;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affalra. 
By  Mr   GRABOWSKI: 
H  Con  Res.  281.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to   urge   certain   actions   in   behalf  of  Lith- 
uania.   Estonia,    and    Latvia;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affalra. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee : 
H  Res  666    Resolution  to  investigate  solic- 
itations of  certain  contributions  from  Gov- 
ernment employees  for  charitable  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  Res  667  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service 
to  conduct  a  study  of  the  application  and 
operation  of  the  civil  ••rvlce  retirement 
system,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules 

ByMr  MILLER  of  California: 
H    Res    658.  Resolution   to  provide  funds 
for  the  further  expenses  of  the  studlM.  In- 
vestigations   and    inquiries    authorized    by 
House  Resolution  143  of  the  88th  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr   MORSE: 
H  Res  659    Resolution  to  investigate  solic- 
itations of  certain  contributions  from  Gov- 
ernment employees  for  charitable  purpoMs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules 


MEMORIAIJ3 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

By  Mr  SENNER:  Arizona  House  Joint 
Memorial  No.  2  urging  moratorium  on  license 
or  permit  for  construction  of  dams  along  the 
reach  of  the  Colorado  River  between  G  en 
Canyon  Dam  and  Lake  Mead  during  period 
ending  December  31.  1965;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interatote  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  The  SPEAKER :   Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Arizona,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States    to    enact    legislation    which    declares 
a    moratorium    and    holds   in    abeyarice    the 
Issuance  of   licenses   or  permits   under   the 
Federal  Power  Act  to  construct  dams  along 
the    reach    of    the   Colorado    River    between 
Glen  Canyon   Dam  and  Lake   Mead  during 
the  period  ending  December  31.  1966;  to  the 
Committee  on  IntersUte  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. .  .  ^  ,  .»,- 
Also,   memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  requesting  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of   the   United   States  entitled 
••the   free  exercise  of  religion  shall  Include 
the  right  to  offer  prayere  In  public  schools  . 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


i9ek 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills    and    resolutions    were   introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 

HR.  10496.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Geno- 
wefa  Maturaka;  to  -he  Conmilttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

HR.  10497.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chung 
Ok  Ho;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 

HR.  10498  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alexis 
Harcourt  Gilbert;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR  10499.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Clella  Grella;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SNYDER: 

HR  10500.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nasslm 
and  Dolza  Maya;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TUCK: 

H  R.  10601.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elvira 
Constantlni;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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REPORT     ON     ACnvrriES     UNDER 
PUBLIC  LAW  875.  81ST  CONGRESS- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  249) 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing message  fr(xn  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying   report,    was    referred    to    the 
Committee  on  Public  Works: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  the  honor  to  send  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  of  activity  under  author- 
ity of  Public  Law  875.  81st  Congress,  as 
amended,  and  required  by  section  8  of 
svich  l&w 

Pimds  which  have  been  appropriated 
to  accomplish  the  Federal  assistance  de- 
termined eligible  under  this  authority 
are  specifically  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  purposes  of  disaster  reUef . 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  Whitb  House,  March  18.  1964. 


usual  morning   hour,   with   statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  11  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  for  today, 
it  stand  in  recess  until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1964 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  9. 

1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  MetcalfI. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  Spirit,  in  whom  alone  is  the 
strength  of  our  hearts  and  the  hope  of 
our  world,  we  come  in  our  morning  fel- 
lowship of  prayer,  not  so  much  to  seek 
Thee,  as  to  open  our  faltering  lives  In 
penitence  to  Thy  waiting  strength. 

In  the  midst  of  events  so  colossal  that. 
as  Individuals  on  the  confused  world's 
stage,  we  seem  puny  and  Inadequate,  O 
GDd.  who  slttest  above  the  flood  of  man's 
Insanity,  lift  us  into  the  only  greatness 
we  can  ever  know  by  using  us  as  the 
channels  of  Thy  purpose  and  Intent. 

Give  thy  servants  In  this  Chamber  of 
governance  such  spaciousness  of  mind 
and  such  transparent  purity  of  heart, 
that  In  a  world  stricken  with  hatred  and 
false  pride  they  may  see  clearly  and  fol- 
low faithfully  the  things  that  belong  to 
our  peace  and  to  the  peace  of  the  whole 
world. 
In    the    Redeemer's    name   we    pray. 

Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
HDUse  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  each  with  an  amendment,  In 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

S.  1341.  An   act  for  the  relief  of  Gabriel 

Kerenyi;   and  ,  .^  ._i 

8.2084.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pletrlna 

Del  Prate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills.  In 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  1203.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  es- 
tate of  Johaima  Orlstede.  deceased; 

H.R.  1252.  An  act  few  the  relief  of  Bozena 
Gutowska;  and 

HM.  1266.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Klsh  (alias  John  Mlhal).  , 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore: 

S.  1781.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 

Credenza;  _     „  ^  .  , 

S.  1976.  An  act  few  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oatelel 

An  tero  Sanchez   (Hernandez); 
S.  1985.  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 

Cacclanl;  and 
S.2085.  An   act  for  the  relief  of   William 

Miurer  Trayfors. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  Carl  W. 
Selln,  to  be  a  member  of  the  permanent 
commissioned  teaching  staff  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Academy,  as  an  Instructor, 
with  the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ccwnmerce. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


POSTMASTERS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  postmasters. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  postmaster 
nominations  will  be  considered  en  bloc; 
and,  without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  WAi^SFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  Immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
March  17,  1964.  was  dispensed  with. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

HH.  1203.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Johanna  Grlstede.  deceased; 

B.R.  1252.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bozena 
Gutowska;  and 

KH.  1266.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
KlBh  (alias  JcAn  Mlhal) . 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
On  motion  by  Mr.  Manstimj),  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stetes  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


TRANSACTION   OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  the 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 
Repokt  ok  Unnecissakt  Costs  iNcraap  m 

PuRNrHiNO  AMMtmrnoK  for  T«st-Pi«i»o 

M14  Rmxs 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  l&w,  a  report  on 
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unnecessary  costs  Incurred  In  furnishing  am- 
munition for  test-firing  M14  rifles.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  dated  M*rch  1964  (with 
an  accompanying  report ) :  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
RzPOBT  ON  Excrssivi  Costs  Incttrbed  as  a 
Result  of  Multipli  Manaciment  of  Sup- 
plies AT  THE  Atlantic  Missile  EUnge 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  excessive  costs  Incurred  as  a 
result  of  multiple  management  of  supplies 
at  the  Atlantic  Missile  Range.  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  dated  March  1964  (with  an 
accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate, or  presented,  and  referred  as  Indi- 
cated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESroENT  pro  tem- 
pore . 

A  letter  In  the  nat\ire  of  a  petition  from 
the  Commerce  and  Industry  Council  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Greater  Philadel- 
phia, signed  by  Hal  L.  Bemls.  chairman,  re- 
lating to  i>endlng  amendments  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

The  p)etltlon  of  Grace  C.  Brown,  of  Ran- 
dolph. N.Y..  relating  to  the  enactment  of 
legUlatlon  to  provide  funds  for  the  Seneca 
Tribe  of  Indians;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  mayor  and 
Council  of  the  Borough  of  Manvllle.  NJ  . 
favoring  the  enactment  of  the  so-called  Gal- 
lagher bill,  to  provide  for  the  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  drug  addlcu;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
United  Church  Women  of  the  Toledo  Area. 
Toledo.  Ohio,  signed  by  Rosa  Marie  Moody, 
legislative  chairman,  praying  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  civil  rights  bill;  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellah  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  MAGNUSON : 
S.  2651.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  defer  recognition  of  gain 
in  certain  liquidations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Maonuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  2652.  A  bill  to  amend  section  502  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  relating  to  con- 
struction differential  subsidies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
S.  2653.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Claire  An- 
gelillo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  2654.  A  bin  to  change  the  name  of  the 
canal,   known  as  the   Biy   Head-Manasquan 
Canal  and  as  the  Manasquan  Rlver-Barne- 
gat  Biy  Canal,  to  Point  Pleasant  Canal;   to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Edmondson)  : 
S.  2655.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale  of  58  19 
acres  of  Eastern  Shawnee  tribal  land  In  Okla- 
homa; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moneowet  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  Mr.  Emgle 
and  Mr  Kuchel)  : 
S.J.  Res  162.  Joint  resolution  extending 
recognition  to  the  International  Exposition 
for  Southern  California  In  the  year  1968  and 
authorizing  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  several  States  of  the 
Union  and  foreign  countries  to  take  part  in 
the  exposition;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By    Mr     EASTLAND,    from    the    Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

HJl.  2262.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Catallna 
ProperUes.  Inc.  (Rept.  No.  964). 


BILLS    AND    A    JOINT    RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr  CLARK: 

S  2648.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Claek  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr    McCLELLAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Fulbricht)  : 

S.  2649.  A  bill  to  designate  as  the  Graham 
Burke  Pumping  Plant  the  pumping  plant 
being  constructed  In  the  State  of  Arkansas 
as  part  of  the  White  River  backwater  unit 
of  the  lower  Mississippi  River  flood  control 
project;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr    McCLELLAN  (by  request)  : 

S.  2650.  A  bill  to  permit  the  use  of  statisti- 
cal sampling  procedures  In  the  examination 
of  vouchers;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  ECONOMIC 
POLICY  COORDINATION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day. March  16.  In  the  financial  pages  of 
the  Washington  Post.  Harvey  H.  Segal 
once  again  sets  forth  a  few  of  the  many 
sound  reasons  why  Congress  should  take 
greater  pains  to  assure  that  the  mone- 
tary policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  are  more  closely  coordinated  with 
the  economic  policies  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  power.  I  ask  that  Mr.  Segals 
column.  'The  Independence  of  the  Fed. " 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Independence  of  the  Fed 
(By  Harvey  H  Segal) 
The    more    entrenched    an    economic    In- 
stltitlon   becomes,  the  more  completely  Its 
unique  characteristics  tend  to  be  overlooked 
Our  lndep>endent  monetary  authority,  estab- 
lished 50  years  ago.  Is  an  Intriguing  case  in 
point. 

Informed  readers  knew  exactly  what  Pres- 
ident Johneon  was  talking  about  when  In  his 
economic  message  he  said.  "It  would  be  self- 
defeating  to  cancel  the  stimulus  of  tax  re- 
duction by  tightening  money."  It  was  a 
warning  to  the  Federal  Reserve  authorities 
But  few  sophisticated  readers  were  aston- 
ished by  the  fact  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  engage 
In  an  exercise  of  exhortation.  His  aim  was 
to  persuade  the  officials  of  a  central  bank 
which  Is  the  creature  of  Congress  that  they 
should  not  counteract  the  expansionary 
flscal  policy  of  that  Congress. 


Clashes  with  the  Fed  are  viewed  with 
equanimity  by  otherwise  thoughtful  and 
critical  people  who  would  be  quick  to  point 
out  the  dangers  of  divided  authority  in  other 
areas  of  Government  or  business.  And  yet 
they  are  not  at  all  perturbed  by  a  political 
framework  which  permits  flscal  and  mone- 
tary policies  to  move  In  opposite  directions. 
The  Commission  on  Money  and  Credit,  a 
group  of  distinguished  public  figures  which 
Investigated  our  monetary  Institutions  at  the 
behest  of  the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment, touched  upon  this  problem  In 
the  widely  circulated  report  published  In 
1961.  The  Federal  Reserve  System,  they  said, 
"has  a  regulated  private  base,  a  mixed  middle 
component,  and  a  controlling  public  apex. 
The  mixture  of  public  and  private  elements 
Is  unique  among  the  closely  regulated  sec- 
tors of  our  national  economy,  unique  too 
among  the  central  banking  systems  around 
the  world."  ^^ 

As  a  representative  group.  It  approached 
the  delicate  Issue  of  Independence  with  cau- 
tion. But  they  sUessed  the  need  for  coordi- 
nating econcwilc  policies,  and  their  rec- 
ommendations for  change  would  In  fact 
diminish  the  Independence  of  the  Fed. 
They  proposed  that  the  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  Reserve  Board  be  designated 
by  the  President  and  serve  4-year  terms 
coterminous  with  his  own;  that  the  deter- 
mination of  open-market  policies  be  vested 
in  the  Board  alone;  and  that  the  capital  stock 
of  tlie  12  regional  Reserve  banks,  now  held 
by  the  member  banks,  be  retired. 

These  recommendations  are  not  essentially 
different  from  three  of  the  most  Important 
proposals  which  Representative  Wright  Pat- 
man.  Democrat,  of  Texas,  has  Incorporated 
In  bills  being  considered  by  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee. 

Unfortunately  a  reputation  for  populism, 
sustained  by  an  agrarian,  soft-money  rhet- 
oric, has  diminished  the  authority  which 
Patman  should  properly  command.  His 
knowledge  of  American  monetary  institu- 
tions is  encyclopedic,  and  his  Insights  Into 
policy  Issues  are  always  keen.  But  he  has 
Irreparably  alienated  the  banking  establish- 
ment through  the  espousal  of  heresies  and. 
more  Immediately,  by  championing  the  cause 
of  the  rival  savings  and  loan  Institutions. 

For  the  past  7  weeks,  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee has  held  a  series  of  hearings  which 
are  casting  new  light  on  an  Independent 
monetary  authority  as  well  as  upon  vital  but 
neglected  Issues  of  monetary  policy. 

From  the  testimony  of  more  than  a  dozen 
academic  monetary  authorit.es.  experts  rep- 
resenting various  schools  of  thought,  two 
salient  points  emerge.  Almost  all  agree  that 
the  monetary  authority  must  be  responsive 
to  the  wishes  of  Congress  and  the  exccuUve 
branch. 

And  there  was  remarkable  unanimity  on 
the  proposition  that  the  monetary  authority 
should  endeavor  to  maintain  the  steady 
growth  of  the  monetary  stock. 

John  Gurley.  of  Stanford  University,  had 
this  to  say  In  reply  to  the  argument  that 
an  Independent  monetso-y  agency,  which 
alone  knows  what  is  best.  Is  required  to  en- 
force unpopular.  anU- Inflationary  policies: 
"Fiscal  policies  have  their  unpopular  fea- 
tures, too  •  •  •  but  that  Is  no  reason  why 
an  agency.  Independent  of  the  administra- 
tion, should  levy  and  collect  our  taxes.  What 
counts  U  the  entire  package  of  economic 
policies  •  •  •  designed  by  the  administration 
and  presented  by  It  to  the  public." 

As  for  monetary  policy.  It  was  particularly 
slgnlflcant  that  George  Leland  Bach,  a  con- 
servative monetary  economist  who  is  a  di- 
rector of  the  Pittsburgh  Federal  Reserve 
Branch  Bank,  suggested  that  the  PRS  in- 
cre«»»e  the  money  supply  in  1964  by  an 
amount  sufficient  to  prevent  Interest  rates 
from  rising.  He  estimated  the  required  In- 
crement to  the  money  stock  at  between  »6 
and  98  billion. 
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It  is  difficult  to  convince  the  Congress  of 
the  dangers  of  delegating  the  power  to  create 
money  to  an  entity  which  may  frxistrate  its 
wishes  as  well  as  those  of  the  executive.  But 
some  Important  Issues  have  been  joined,  and 
a  debate  over  Independence  Is  likely  to  go 
on  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  President 
Johnson  has  sent  up  to  Congress  rec- 
ommendations which  are  the  opening 
shots  In  a  war  against  poverty  and  un- 
employment in  America.  The  Presi- 
dent's antlpoverty  bill  deals  with  some 
of  the  most  critical  problems  of  the  hard- 
core unemployed.  But  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Employment  and  Manpower, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  Chair,  in  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  has  concluded,  after  a  year's 
study,  that  we  will  have  to  do  a  better 
job  In  Integrating  our  natlonsd  monetary, 
taxation,  and  expenditure  policies  if  we 
are  ever  to  remove  the  blight  of  chronic 
and  persistent  imemployment  from  our 
land.  And  the  coordination  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  cannot  be  Improved  un- 
less we  are  willing  to  provide  for  better 
coordination  between  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  the  other  executive  agencies, 
and  the  President. 

The  Congress  In  1913  establl^ed  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  as  an  agency  of 
the  Congress  to  act  primarily  as  a  regu- 
lator of  the  b€inking  system  and  a  clear- 
ing mechanism  for  banks.  By  gradusd 
evolution.  Congress  has  delegated  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  this  semiprivate. 
independent  agency  extensive  discretion- 
ary power  over  the  supply  of  money  and 
credit.  No  mechanism  exists  presently 
to  assure  an  effective  degree  of  coordina- 
tion between  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
as  key  elements  In  determining  the  level 
of  employment,  rate  of  growth,  and  de- 
gree of  price  stability  In  the  economy. 
As  a  result,  there  have  been  occasions 
when  flscal  and  monetary  actions  were 
in  opposition,  thwarting  the  goals  of 
both. 

Ours  is  the  only  industrial  democracy 
in  the  world  where  the  central  banking 
system  is  not  ultimately  responsible  to 
the  National  Government,  usually 
through  the  Treasury.  Neither  is  there 
any  statement  in  the  legislative  man- 
date requiring  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem to  correlate  its  efforts  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Employment  Act.  The  FRB 
in  pursuit  of  its  concern  to  provide  a 
flexible  currency  to  expand  and  contract 
in  response  to  business  needs  has  gener- 
ally taken  some  cognizance  of  employ- 
ment conditions  but  has  given  priority 
to  maintaining  price  stability.  Last  week 
in  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
I  asked  J.  L.  Robertson,  who  was  before 
the  committee  in  connection  with  his 
renomination  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  whether  the  Board  even  consulted 
with  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
or  the  Secretary  of  Labor  about  the  em- 
ployment implications  of  any  decision 
the  Board  was  about  to  make.  He  said 
that  no  such  consultation  occurs.  Yet 
the  need  for  such  coordination  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  Is  obvious. 

Three  years  ago  the  Commission  on 
Money  and  Credit,  a  distinguished  group 
appointed  by  the  Committee  for  Eco- 


nomic Development,  recMnmended  that 
the  terms  of  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  be  revised  to  allow  each 
newly  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  to  nominate  a  Chairman  of  his 
choice  for  a  4-year  term  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  cotennlnous  with  his 
own.  The  commission  also  recom- 
mended that  open -market  decisions  be 
transferred  from  the  separate  Open 
Market  Committee  to  the  Presidentlally 
appointed  Board  of  Governors.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  reprinted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Money  and  Credit  deal- 
ing with  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pbikxal  Resekvx  Boakd  Cbawgxs 
It  is  a  matter  for  argument  and  Judgment 
whether  and  in  what  directions,  and  how 
far.  the  Sjrstem's  governing  structure  should 
be  altered  in  the  national  Interest.  The 
basic  Issue  Is  the  degree  of  independence  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  from  other  parte  of  the 
Government  and  from  the  banking  commu- 
nity It  t>oth  serves  and  regulates.  A  strong 
advocate  for  the  claims  of  monetary  stability 
Is  needed  within  the  Government,  and  the 
central  bank  is  the  natural  home  of  such 
advocacy.  A  measure  of  Independence  from 
the  Treasury  with  respect  to  support  of  the 
Treasury  securities  market  Is  a  requisite  too, 
if  the  central  bank  is  to  exercise  effective 
monetary  control.  Disagreements  turn  on 
how  far  insulation  from  the  President  and 
Congress  and  from  the  other  agencies  con- 
cerned with  economic  p>ollcy  helps  or  hinders 
the  expression  of  the  central  bank's  view- 
point; and  on  whether  a  clear  locus  of  au- 
thority is  needed  to  secure  coordination  and 
prevent  conflicts  from  deteriorating  into 
stalemates. 

Some  arguments  for  independence  are 
more  or  less  frankly  antidemocratic  In  their 
premises.  For  example.  It  Is  said  that  antl- 
Inflatlonary  measures  are  unpopular  though 
necessary,  and  therefore  the  best  assurance 
of  their  being  taken  Is  by  "endowing  the 
Board  of  Governors  with  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  Independence."  or  that  "hard" 
decisions  are  more  acceptable  to  the  public 
"if  they  are  decided  by  public  officials  who, 
like  the  members  of  the  Judiciary,  are  re- 
moved from  Immediate  pressures."  Others 
assert.  Instead,  that  the  accountability  of 
the  System  is  achieved  through  its  responsi- 
bility to  Congress,  and  call  the  Federal 
Reserve  an  "agent  of  Congress."  Invoking 
then  the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers to  argue  that  this  requires  independence 
for  the  Federal  Reserve  from  the  executive. 
It  has  been  argued,  however,  that  the  FRB  Is 
less  accountable  to  Congress  than  the  line 
departments  in  the  Presidential  hierarchy. 
It  does  not  depend  on  appropriations  for  Its 
funds  and  so  Is  freed  from  the  most  potent 
of  congressional  controls  over  administra- 
tive agencies.  And  Congress  has  been  no- 
tably circumspect  in  even  suggesting  its 
policy  views  to  the  Board,  let  alone  Incurring 
responsibility  for  Its  decisions.  All  agencies, 
line  departments  like  the  Treasury  no  less 
than  the  FRB,  are  "creatures  of  Congress"  In 
the  sense  of  owing  their  existence  and  pow- 
ers to  legUlatlon.  And  agencies  with  single 
heads  are  more  easily  held  accountable  by 
Congress  or  by  anyone  else  than  those  with 
boards  at  the  top. 

No  doubt  there  are  occasions  and  types 
of  pressures  that  need  to  be  guarded  against. 
But  the  telling  arguments  for  Independence 
are  less  protective  than  positive :  Independ- 
ence spells  opportunity;  It  is  an  Invitation 
to  vigor;  it  attracts  able  people. 


The  need  for  coordination,  however.  Is  very 
important.  Isolation  may  mean  weakness, 
and  Presidential  suppcat  can  be  very  helpful 
at  times.  The  real  ability  of  the  System  to 
Influence  national  economic  policy  might 
well  be  Increased  rather  than  diminished  if 
its  ties  to  the  President  were  close.  T^e 
commission  believes  that  somewhat  closer 
ties  are  advisable. 

Of  the  means  to  tills  end,  one  has  already 
been  tried  and  discarded :  the  ex  officio  mem- 
berships of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Com,ptroller  of  the  Currency  on  the 
Board.  This  tended  rather  to  subordinate 
the  System  to  the  lYeasury,  and  It  is  not 
simply  a  Treasury  view  by  an  overall  per- 
spective that  Is  wanted. 

A  Presidential  power  to  issue  published 
directives  to  the  Board  lias  also  been  sug- 
gested on  the  principle  that  if  Presidential 
Influence  Is  to  t>e  brought  to  bear,  it  liad 
better  be  out  In  the  open.  The  obJectloQ 
to  this  is  na>t  its  visibility  but  the  clumsy 
nature  of  the  Instrument.  No  one  wants 
every  Board  action  to  require  Presidential 
clearance.  Nor  is  a  mechanism  desirable 
that  would  tend  to  dramatise  differences  in 
views.  The  need  is  for  closer  working  re- 
lationships and  greater  unity  of  purpose  and 
outlook. 

The  mildest  suggestion,  amoimtlng  to  no 
change,  was  urged  by  Chairman  Martin  In 
1952,  after  the  "accord":  he  granted  the 
need  for  coordination  but  argued  that  it 
could  be  met  through  Informal  consulta- 
tion. If  congeniality  of  temperament  and 
outlook  among  agency  and  depcatment  heads 
could  always  be  counted  on,  the  Commis- 
sion would  have  iooited  no  further  tar  so- 
lutions. But  In  the  Interests  of  Government- 
wide  coordination  of  economic  policy  the 
Commission  in  chapter  10  recommends  some 
steps  to  provide  a  consultative  forum  and 
to  increase  the  incentives  toward  oomcert. 
To  the  same  end,  and  because  oC  the  ex- 
ceptional degree  of  the  FRB's  independence, 
the  commission  makes  the  following  recom- 
mendations here. 

The  FRB  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
should  be  designated  by  the  President  from 
among  the  Board's  membership,  to  serve  for 
4-year  terms  cotennlnous  with  the  Presi- 
dent's. 

This  strikes  a  balance  in  formal  status 
between  tenure  at  the  President's  pleasure, 
which  some  of  the  Commissioners  would  pre- 
fer, and  no  change,  which  other  Commis- 
sioners advocate. 

The  FRB  should  consist  of  flve  members, 
with  overlapping  10-year  terms,  one  expir- 
ing each  odd-numbered  yetir;  members 
should  i>e  eligible  for  reappointment. 

This  would  assure  the  President  of  one 
vacancy  to  be  fllled  shortly  after  his  inaugu- 
ration, while  retaining  the  general  stability 
of  Board  membership.  The  reductlcMi  in 
numbers  should  enhance  the  status  of  mem- 
bers, and  the  10-year  term  combines  a  suffi- 
cient protection  for  Independence,  with 
some  safeguard  against  superannuation. 

Apart  from  the  Instruments  of  general 
monetary  policy,  the  Board  has  Important 
regulatory  powers  over  member  banks  and 
some  other  flnancLal  institutions — for  in- 
stance in  the  administration  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  and  the  antitrust  laws 
as  applied  to  banks,  In  the  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  applications  for  branches,  merg- 
ers, and  the  like.  These  powers  are  vested 
In  the  Board,  and  the  Board  appears  to  treat 
them  as  nondelegable.  Their  exercise  is  ex- 
ceedingly time  consuming  and  will  become 
considerably  more  so,  If  the  Commission's 
recommendations  In  chapter  6  regarding  the 
consolidation  of  functions  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Ciirrency  and  of  the  FDIC  into  the 
FRB  are  adopted.  In  this  aspect  of  its  work 
the  Board  has  suffered  from  a  malady  that 
has  plagued  the  other  indejaendent  regula- 
tory coounlssions.  a  congestion  of  detailed 
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business  at  the  top.  to  the  detriment  of  the 
time  and  energy  Board  members  can  devote 
to  the  broad  Issues  of  monetary  policy. 

The  PRB  Chairman  should  be  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Board  en^P°J!f"^.^^ 
handle  administrative  matters,  "nie  law 
should  be  clarined  to  authorize  the  Board  to 
delegate  to  Board  committees,  or  to  Board 
members  Individually,  or  to  senior  »taff  offi- 
cers of  the  Board,  any  of  Its  functions  In  the 
administration  of  Its  powers  In  regard  to  the 
supervision  of  the  banking  »tructure^  such 
fts  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  the  antl 
trust  laws  In  regard  to  mergers,  and  applica- 
tions for  charters  and  branches.  Any  actions 
so  delegated  should  be  subject  to  review  In 
Sle  BJTrd-s  discretion  The  «r«t  sentence 
strengthens  existing  language  In  the  statute 
slightly  and  makes  clear  that  the  Board  as  a 
Jlfole  is  not  to  be  encumbered  with  routine 
administrative  matters.  The  remainder  of 
the  recommendation  would  give  the  Boar«»  *» 
authority  similar  to  that  vested  In  other  in- 
dependent regulatory  commissions,  to  con- 
serve Its  members'  time  and  to  arrange  for 
the  more  expeditious  dispatch  of  Its  case  load 
business. 

Occupational  and  geographical  quallHca- 
tlons  for  Board  members  should  be  elimi- 
nated. Instead  the  statute  should  stipulate 
that  members  shall  be  positively  qualltted  by 
experience  or  education,  competence.  Inde- 
pendence, and  objectivity  commensurate 
with  the  increased  responsibilities  recom- 
mended for  them  in  the  achievement  of  low 
levels  of  unemployment,  an  adequate  rate  of 
economic  growth,  and  reasonable  sublUty  or 
price  levels  In  the  economy  Salaries  of  top 
officials  throughout  the  Government  should 
be  sharply  increased,  and  In  view  of  the  grav- 
ity of  their  responsibilities.  PRB  members 
should  be  compensated  at  the  highest  salary 
level  available  for  appointive  office*  In  the 
Government 

The  problem  of  responsiveness  In  the  Board 
Is  closely  connected  with  the  problem  of 
representaUon  From  the  beginning  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  has  contained  varying 
provisions  stipulating  occupational  and  geo- 
graphical qualifications  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other for  Board  members  None  of  these 
has  noticeably  Improved  the  caliber  of  the 
Board  and  their  tendency  Is  to  Imply  a  re- 
sponsiveness to  parochial  Intereats  Whether 
or  not  this  la  the  fact  In  particular  cases^ 
the  status  of  members  and  the  chanc««  of 
coordination  with  the  rest  of  the  execuUve 
branch  should  be  improved  If  Board  mem- 
bers understand  that  the  Presidents  selec- 
Uon  U  baaed  on  their  personal  qualifications 
rather  than  on  any  representational  ties 
they  may  bring  with  them  In  addlUon.  the 
listing  of  some  Interests  to  be  recognized 
produces  claims  for  recognlUon  from  others 
There  cannot  be  places  enough  to  go  around 
for  all  claimants.  The  present  geographical 
restriction  also  limits  the  Presidents  choice 
of  a  Board  Chairman.  If  he  selects  a  new 
member,  to  districts  not  already  represented 
on  the  Bottitl. 

The  present  statutory  Federal  Advisory 
Council  should  be  replaced  by  an  advisory 
council  of  12  members  appointed  by  the 
Board  from  nominees  presented  by  the 
boards  of  directors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  At  least  two  nominations,  not  more 
than  one  of  them  from  any  single  sector  of 
the  economy,  should  be  presented  by  each 
bank.  The  Board  should  make  its  selection. 
one  from  each  district.  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  secure  a  council  broadly  representative 
of  all  aspects  of  the  American  economy 
Council  members  should  serve  for  3-year 
terms,  not  immediately  renewable  The 
council  should  meet  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  at  least  twice  a  year 

The  channeU  of  ouUlde  advice  to  the 
Board  need  broadening,  and  one  obstacle 
to  this  Is  the  present  statutory  posiUon  of 
the  Federal  Advisory  CouncU.  Custom  has 
confined  the  membership  of  the  FAC  to  com- 


mercial bankers  The  Commission  thinks 
the  mandate  to  consult  should  embrace  a 
wider  range  of  InteresU.  and  that  the  means^ 
beyond  a  reconstituted  council,  should  be 
deliberately  left  open  ended  .     ^  .^ 

An  important  Internal  source  of  advice 
should  be  further  recognized  and  strength- 
ened The  law  should  formally  constitute 
the  12  Federal  Reserve  bank  presldenu  as 
a  conference  of  Federal  Reserve  bank  presi- 
dents to  meet  at  least  four  times  a  year  with 
the  Board,  and  oftener  as  the  Board  flnda 

"^TTieBoard  Is  already  authorized  to  appoint 
and  consult  such  other  continuing  or  ad  hoc 
advisory  committees  as  It  Onds  proper  in  the 
furtherance  of  Its  work,  and  this  authority 
should  remain.  

The  determination  of  open  market  policies 
should  be  vested  In  the  Board  In  ^tah- 
llshlng  Its  open  market  policy  the  Board 
should  be  required  to  consult  with  the  12 
Federal  Reserve  bank  presidents 

The  determination  of  the  rediscount  rate— 
the  same  for  all  Reserve  banks— should  be 
vested  with  the  Board  In  establishing  thU 
rate  the  Board  should  be  required  to  con- 
sult   with    the     12    Federal    Reserve    bank 

presidents  .^™.„». 

The  determlnaUon  of  reserve  requlremenU 
should  continue  to  be  vested  In  the  Board 
In     establishing     these     requirements     the 
Board   should   be   required   to  consult   with 
the  12  Federal  Reserve  bank  presldenU 

As    to    the    Boards   powers,    three    points 
should  be  made      First,  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Board  and  the  Federal  Open  Mar- 
ket Committee  has  outlived  lU  usefulness. 
The    exercise    of    the    systems    three    main 
powers  should  be  complementary   and   gov- 
erned  by   the  same  considerations;    that   is. 
by  the  same  people  In  the  same  forum     This 
has  come  about  In  practice  and  Is  desirable 
Second,  the  decisions  of  the  Bowd  are  exer- 
cises   of    public    regulatory    authority,    and 
there  should  be  no  ambiguity  about  where 
the  responsibility  for  them  lies;   it  belonp 
exclusively   In  the  hands  of  public  officials 
Third    the  quality  of  the  deliberations  over 
the  use  of  these  powers  gains  from  the  ad- 
visory   participation    of    the    Reserve    bank 
oresidenU  In  the  discussions     Their  experi- 
ence   and    counsel   are    needed    and    should 
continue  to  be  available      Th"*  '"•J , '* 
be   others    whose   advice   would    be    helpful 
too,  and  the  channels  of  access  to  the  Board 
can  be  profitably  extended 


Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  I  am 
sending  to  the  desk  a  bill  which  is  con- 
sonant with  the  forthcoming  recommen- 
dations of  the  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment and  Manpower  and  which  embraces 
the  proposals  of  the  Commission  on 
Money  and  Credit.  I  ask  that  It  lie  on 
the  desk  for  1  week  for  additional  co- 
sponsors. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. „   .       , 

The  bill  "  S  2648  >  to  amend  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr  Ciark.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  BankinK  and  Currency 

STATISTICAL  SAMPLXNO  PROCE- 
DURES IN  THE  EXAMINATION  OP 
VOUCHERS 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  permit  the  use  of  sutistical  sam- 
pling procedures  in  the  examinaUon  of 
vouchers 


This  bill,  which  I  am  introducing  at 
the  request  of  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  would  authorise  de- 
partment and  agency  heads  to  prescribe 
the  use  of  staUstlcal  sampling  procedures 
in  the  examination  of  disbursing  vouch- 
ers when  it  is  determined  that  the  ac- 
counting system  and  related  internal 
controls  are  adequate  and  that  economies 
will  result  from  the  adopUon  of  such  a 
procedure. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  adoption  of 
this  sampling  procedure  will  save  up  to 
$>2  million  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture alone,  without  losing  the  intan- 
gible and  deterrent  advantages  of  exam- 
ining every  voucher. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  by  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  dated  March  3.  1964. 
which  sets  forth  additional  background 
and  justiflcaUon  for  this  proposed  legis- 
lation, be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and.  without  objec- 
tion the  letter  referred  to  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  'S  2650)  to  permit  the  use 
of  sutistical  sampling  procedures  in  the 
examination  of  vouchers.  Introduced  by 
Mr  McClellan.  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  McClellan 
is  as  follows : 
ExccuTivi  OrncK  or  the  PaxsroxNT. 

BuBKAU  or  THE  BuDorr. 
Washington.  DC  .  March  3.  1964. 
Hon.  Ca«l  Hatden. 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deax  Senator  Hatoen  :  There  is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  legislation  "To  permit  the 
use  of  statistical  sampling  procedures  In  the 
examination  of  vouchers." 

ThU  proposal  U  an  outgrowth  of  the  ad- 
mlnUtratlon's  continuing  program  to  Im- 
prove financial  management  practices  In  the 
Federal  Government  It  is  based  upon  stud- 
ies made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  The  results  of  such  studies 
were  reviewed  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  Treasury  Department,  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  conjunction  with 
representatives  of  other  major   agencies. 

PVKPOSS  or  THE   LBCISLATIOH 

Generally,  the  purpose  of  the  proposed 
leglslaUon  U  to  authorize  department  and 
agency  heads  to  prescribe  the  use  of  statisti- 
cal sampling  procedures  In  the  examlnatlwi 
of  disbursing  vouchers  when  It  is  determined 
that  the  accauntlng  system  and  related  In- 
ternal conuols  are  adequate  and  that  econ- 
omies will  result  from  the  adoption  of  such 
a  procedure 

The  use  of  statlsUcal  sampling  approach  to 
voucher  examination  will  permit  more  effec- 
tive manpower  utilization  and  a  significant 
reduction  In  examining  costs  without  losing 
the  intangible  and  deterrent  advantages  or 
examining  every  voucher. 

JUSTinCATlON 

The  resulU  of  the  studies  by  the  Depart- 
menU  of  Agriculture  and  Health,  EducaUon. 
and  Welfare  ciearly  demonstrated  that  the 
beneflU  derived  from  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  each  toucher  before  payment  w«e 
not  commensurate  with   the  costs  incurred 
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While  significant  improvements  have  been 
made  in  agency  accounting  systems  and  re- 
lated areas  of  Internal  control  during  the 
put  15  years,  very  little  change  has  been 
made  In  the  voucher  examination  function. 
The  accounting  and  internal  control  Im- 
provemenU  have  a  direct  and  significant 
bearing  on  the  need  for  conducUng  a  de- 
tailed examination  of  every  voucher.  For 
example,  agency  systems,  independent  of  the 
voucher  examination  process,  provide  a 
means  of  determining  that  funds  are  appro- 
priately obligated:  services  and  materials  are 
actually  received  and  that  quaUty.  quantity, 
and  price  are  in  accord  with  the  obligating 
documenU.  Thus  the  voucher  examination 
process,  properly  constituted,  should  be  an 
element  of  the  agency  Internal  control  sys- 
tem designed  to  assist  In  the  Identification 
of  faulty  or  improperly  administered  pro- 
cedures. 

The  costly  and  frequently  unnecessary 
voucher  review  processes  are  inherent  in 
present  sututes  which  hold,  under  certain 
conditions,  certifying  or  disbursing  officers 
reqwnsible  for  Incorrect  payments,  notwith- 
standing the  adequacy  of  the  accounting 
system  and  reUted  controU.  The  Comp- 
troller General  has  ruled  that  legislation  is 
required  In  order  to  authorize  the  use  of 
statistical  sampling  techniques.  If  this  pro- 
posal Is  adopted,  statistical  sam  jling  proce- 
dures would  be  established  In  conformity 
with  principles,  standards,  and  related  re- 
qulremenU prescribed  by  the  Comptroller 
General  as  provided  in  section  112  of  the 
Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1960.  81 
U.SC    6«. 

Section  (a)  of  the  draft  proposal  provides 
that  a  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  acting 
in  good  faith .  and  in  conformity  with  ap- 
proved statistical  sampling  procedures, 
established  by  the  head  of  hU  department  or 
agency,  will  not  be  held  liable  for  an  im- 
proper payment  on  a  voucher  which  is  not^ 
subject  to  examination  under  the  prescribed 
system.  This  U  essential  In  order  to  estab- 
lish an  environment  within  which  tangible 
benefits  may  be  achieved. 

Section  (b)  of  the  draft  legislation  pro- 
tecU  the  interest  of  the  Government  by 
making  It  clear  that  the  payee,  beneficiary. 
or  other  recipient  of  an  improper  payment 
continues  to  be  liable  therefor,  and  that  the 
administrative  agency  concerned  has  a  con- 
tinuing responsibility  for  collection  action. 

ESTIMATE    OF    SAVINGS 

The  use  of  statistical  sampling  in  the  ex- 
amination of  vouchers  will  permit  more  ef- 
fective numpower  utUization  and  a  signifi- 
cant reduction  in  examining  cosU.  Studies 
in  Agriculture  indicate  a  reduction  in  annual 
examining  costs  ranging  from  $400,000  to 
$500,000  and  In  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare an  estimated  annual  net  saving  of  $268.- 
000  While  It  Is  not  feasible  to  estimate  the 
ultimate  savings  that  would  result  from  the 
adoption  of  such  a  procedure  Government- 
wide.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  It 
would  be  substantial. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  in  wocarA  with 
the  administration's  program  of  curtailing 
procedures  and  activities  of  Uttie  or  no  util- 
ity, adopting  more  efficient  techniques,  and 
providing  for  more  effective  manpower  utili- 
sation. It  Is  recommended  that  It  be  enacted 
by  the  Congress. 

Sincerely. 

Kmmmtt  GoaooN, 

Director. 


companies  the  chance  to  liquidate  in- 
stead of  remaining  incorporated  under 
the  new  tax  law  provisions. 

The  new  tax  laws  Impose  the  most 
comprehensive  changes  in  personal  hold- 
ing company  taxation  since  1937.  The 
opportunity  to  liquidate  without  paying 
a  burdensome  tax  is  extended  to  those 
companies  that  become  personal  holding 
companies  for  the  first  time  by  virtue 
of  the  new  law,  but  no  such  opportunity 
is  offered  existing  personal  holding  com- 
panies. Yet  in  many  respects  such  com- 
panies would  be  adversely  affected  by 
the  new  provisions,  for  although  the  rate 
of  taxation  of  personal  holding  company 
income  has  been  lowered,  possible  ap- 
plication of  the  holding  company  tax 
has  been  greatly  broadened. 

The  change  proposed  by  this  bill  would 
in  no  sense  constitute  a  windfall.  It 
would  not  apply  the  favorable  capital 
gains  treatment  of  distributions  of  ac- 
cumulated earnings  afforded  companies 
becoming  i>ersonal  holding  companies 
by  reason  of  the  new  tax  law,  but  would 
tax  such  liquidating  distributions  by  ex- 
isting personal  holding  companies  as  or- 
dinary income.  This  bill  would  merely 
defer,  until  disposition  by  the  individual 
shareholder,  taxation  on  securities  that 
have  appreciated  in  value  while  held  by 
the  liquidated  corporation. 

No  loss  of  tax  revenue  would  occur  by 
reason  of  this  change,  for  as  both  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation 
have  observed  in  commenting  on  prede- 
cessors of  this  bill,  the  revenue  effect  of 
«uch  a  provision  would  be  negligible. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2651)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  defer  recog- 
nition of  gain  in  certain  liquidations,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Machttscn.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL  REV- 
ENUE  CODE  OP  1954  TO  DEFER 
RECOGNITION  OP  GAIN  IN  CER- 
TAIN LIQUIDATIONS 

Mr.  MAGNU80N.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  existing  personal  holding 


EXTENSION  OP  55-PERCENT  MAXI- 
MUM VESSEL  CONSTRUCTION 
SUBSIDY  FOR  3  YEARS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  at  the  request  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  American  Steamship  Lines,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  502  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  as  amended,  in  order  to  extend  the 
present  law,  which  authorizes  a  vessel 
onstruction -differential  subsidy  up  to 
55  percent. 

Our  basic  maritime  legislation,  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  requires 
that  ship  operators  who  hold  operating 
subsidy  contracts  with  the  Government, 
replace  their  fleets  periodically  by  new 
construction  in  US.  shipyards.  The 
purpose  of  this  requirement  Is  to  insure 
the  maintenance  of  a  domestic  ship- 
building industry  for  economic  and  de- 
fense reasons.  The  1936  act  recognizes 
that  because  of  our  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing, it  is  more  expensive  to  build  ships 
In  the  United  States  than  in  foreign 
jrards.  Accordingly,  the  Grovemment 
provides  a  construction-differential  sub- 
sidy In  order  to  offset  the  additional  cost 
to  the  ship  operator  who  Is  required  to 
construct  vessels  In  the  United  States. 


The  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  accompanying  proposed  leg- 
islation leading  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  emphasized 
that^ 

The  financial  assistance  •  •  •  is  not  paid 
to  the  ship  operator.  It  is  paid  to  the  ship- 
builder and  represents  the  difference  in 
cost  between  the  American  and  foreign  ship 
from  which  American  labor  benefits. 

The  construction-differential  subsidy 
Is  calculated  by  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration on  the  basis  of  the  actual  differ- 
ence between  constructing  a  specific  ship 
in  the  United  States  and  overseas.  This 
procedure  permits  the  American  ship- 
cmneT  to  buy  a  vessel  at  its  world  market 
value  and  puts  him  on  a  par  as  to  capital 
costs  with  his  foreign  competitors.  This 
is  In  accord  with  the  parity  principle 
which  ,imderlies  the  1936  act. 

The  1936  act  placed  a  celling  of  50  per- 
cent on  construction  subsidy  payments 
to  shipyards.  This  was  done  at  a  time 
when  the  actual  differentials  were  well 
below  50  percent.  In  1960,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  held  hearings 
which  disclosed  that  because  of  rising 
U5.  costs  the  actual  differential  in  some 
cases  exceeded  50  percent.  Accordingly, 
the  committee  recommended,  and  the 
Congress  adopted,  legislation  which  set 
the  ceiling  at  55  percent  for  a  period  of 

2  years.  This  matter  was  again  reviewed 
during  hearings  in  1962,  at  which  time 
the  evidence  indicated  that  the  actual 
differential  was  still  between  50  and  55 
percent.  Accordingly,  the  Congress  ex- 
tended the  55 -percent  ceiling  for  an  ad- 
ditional 2  years,  until  June  30,  1964. 
These  increases  in  the  ceiling  were  made 
temporary  so  that  the  Interested  con- 
gressional committees  could  periodically 
review  trends  in  shipbuilding  prices. 

Actual  construction-differential  sub- 
sidy determinations  made  by  the  Mari- 
time Administration  during  the  past  2 
years  have  generally  ranged  between  50  - 
and  55  percent.  Therefore,  it  appears 
necessary  to  further  extend  the  55-per- 
cent ceiling  so  as  to  Insure  that  the  ^ 
parity  principles  of  the  1936  act  are 
achieved.  Accordingly,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing proposed  legislation  which 
would  extend  the  55-percent  ceiling  for 

3  years,  to  Jime  30,  1967. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap-  . 
proprlately  referred. 

The  bill  (8.  2652)  to  amend  section  502 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  re- 
lating to  construction-differential  sub- 
sidles.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Magntjson,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


SALE    OP    CERTAIN    INDIAN    LAND 
OWNED   BY    EASTERN    SHAWNEE 
TRIBE  OF  OKLAHOMA 
Mr.  MONRONEY.     Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
jimior    Senator    from    Oklahoma    [Mr. 
Edmondsor],    I    introduce,    for    appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
sale  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  58.19  acres  of  tribal  land  In  Okla- 
hMna  owned  by  the  Eastern  Shawnee 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma. 
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The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bUl  win  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately reffrred. 

The  biirTSr^2655)  to  authorize  the 
sale  of  58  19  acres  of  Eastern  Shawnee 
tribal  land  In  Oklahoma,  introduced  by 
Mr  MoNRONEY  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON).  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  Utle,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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PROMOTION  OP  PUBUC  CONFI- 
DENCE IN  THE  INTEGRITY  OP 
CONGRESS  AND  THE  EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart  J  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1261  at  all 
subsequent  prinUngs  of  the  bill  and  all 
subsequent  recordings  that  are  made  on 
the  records  of  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. ^^^^^^_^_^ 

ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  March  18.  1964.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1781.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Credenza:  ...   ^ 

S  1878.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  providing 
for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Alaska  Into 
the  Union  In  order  to  extend  the  time  for  the 
filing  of  applications  for  the  selection  of 
certain  lands  by  such  State; 

S.  1978.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gabriel 
Antero  Sanchea  (Hernandez) ; 

S.  1986  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Glxiseppe 
Cacclanl: 

S.  2040  An  act  to  amend  title  35  of  tne 
United  States  Cede  to  permit  a  written  decla- 
ration to  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  an  oath,  and 
for  other  purpoees; 

S  2085  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
Maurer  Trayfors.  and 

S  2448.  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954. 


WHAT  SENATOR  RUSSELL'S  "RE- 
LOCATION PLAN"  AMENDMENT 
REALLY    MEANS 


Mr.  JAVrrS.    Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posal made  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  RussiLLl   for  a  so-called  Volun- 
tary Racial  Relocation  Commission  as  an 
amendment  to   the  pending   bipartisan 
civil  rights  bill  is  both  too  shocking  and 
too  revealing  to  be  ignored.  It  is  revealing 
in  that  it  would  signal  the  weakness  of 
our  Nations  position  so  long  as  it  has  no 
legal  and  moral  answer  to  the  claims  to 
equal   treatment  of  almost   20   million 
Negro  citizens.    It  is  also  revealing  that 
this  move  of  desperation  Is  made  by 
the   opponents   of   the  civil  rights  bill 
so  early  in  the  tactical  situation  on  the 
Senate  floor,  after  just  a  week  of  debate 
on  the  motion  to  take  up  the  bill.    Sev- 
eral aspects  of  this  proposal  ought  to  be 
pointed  out  before  it  sinks  into  the  ob- 
scurity it  deserves : 

First.  Like  similar  outlandish  pro- 
posals made  over  the  last  15  years — to 
move  Negroes  from  the  United  SUtes  to 


Africa  or  to  move  them  to  a  single  all- 
Negro  State  or  group  of  States— this 
proposal,  to  equalize  the  Negro  popuU- 
tions  of  all  the  States  by  moving  some 
Negroes  from  the  South  to  other  parts 
of  the  country,  is  a  flight  from  reality, 
a  kind  of  refusal  to  face  up  to  a  critical 
problem  which  Is  entirely  untypical  in 
our  American  society.  We  have  always 
prided  ourselves  on  our  ability  to  face 
reality  and  meet  our  problems;  this  is 
an  attempt  to  evade  a  critical  one. 

Second.  The  usually  unspoken  prem- 
ise of  these  attempts  is  a  fact  admitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  El- 
LENDER]  last  week:  that  whites  in  some 
areas  in  the  South  deny  the  Negro  the 
right  to  vote  because  Negroes  are  In  the 
majority  in  those  areas  and  the  white 
minority  fears  that  It  will  lose  political 
control  If  the  majority  votes.    The  an- 
swer provided  by  the  relocation  proposal 
is  to  make  sure  that  Negroes  are  per- 
manently—and throughout  the  Nation- 
a  minority.    This  would  be  a  distortion 
of  the  very  basis  of  our  entire  political 
structure — that  the  majority  rules  in  free 
and  open  elections.    To  put  the  proposal 
In  Its  perspective,  one  need  only  consider 
what  would  be  a  parallel  proposal:  that 
the  political  party  in  power  should  in- 
duce adherents  of  the  opposing  political 
party  to  move  from  State  to  State  so 
that  the  ruling  party  will  remain  per- 
manently in  power  by  always  remaining 
the  majority  party  In  every  political  sub- 
division. 

Third.  One   of   the   basic   arguments 
used  repeatedly  by  the  opponents  of  civil 
rights    legislation    is   that   somehow    it 
would  Involve  too  great  a  goverrunental 
control  of  private,  individual  behavior, 
and  that  In  the  end  this  must  lead  to 
tyranny.      Yet    population    movements 
■encouraged'   to   solve   social   problems 
are  the  greatest  Interference  in  private. 
Individual  lives,   and  have  historically 
been  the  hallmark  of  tyrannical  societies. 
Fourth.  Such  flights  from  reality  are 
often   justified   on   the   alleged   ground 
that  the  Negroes  of  the  South  are  mov- 
ing to  the  North  by  themselves  anyway 
and  that  more  of  them  would  leave  If 
only  they  could.    But  It  Is  apparent  that 
this  is  not  the  case:  the  great  majority 
of  southern  Negroes,  just  like  southern 
whites,  obviously  would  prefer  to  live  in 
the  area  of  the  NaUon  in  which  they 
were  born  and  have  lived,  so  long  as  they 
can  do  so  under  conditions  of  dignity 
and  with  the  equal  opportunities  which 
the    Constitution    should    assure    them. 
The  experiment  In  resettlement  tried  last 
year  In  several  Southern  States,  the  so- 
called  freedom  rides  In  reverse,  was  a 
resounding   failure  and  served  only  to 
demonstrate  this  truth.     Senator  Rus- 
sell's proposal  is  simply  an  attempt  to 
do  on  a  national  scale  what  failed  so 
miserably  last  year  when  It  was  attempt- 
ed on  a  private  and  State  level. 

Mr.  JAVrrS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  this  morning  I  made  some 
comments  about  the  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell  1  for  re- 
location. I  wish  to  add  one  very  basic 
point  to  my  statement,  and  that  Is  that, 
somehow  or  other,  this  proposal  bears  a 
resemblance  to  those  of  certain  extreme 
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Negro  groups  that  wish  to  consolidate 
all  Negroes  into  one  or  more  sections  of 
the  United  States.  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  condemning  that  proposal  from  the 
other  side  as  well. 

I  wish  to  add  that  statement  to  what  I 
said  previously. 


PREPARING  FOR  THE  OLYMPICS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  we 
Americans  are  by  nature  keen  competi- 
tors and  insist  on  the  highest  standards 
of  performance  in  everything  our  Na- 
tion undertakes.  This.  Mr.  President, 
was  the  reason  why  there  was  no  joy  in 
this  country  when  the  results  of  the 
recently  completed  winter  Olympic 
games  were  announced.  Like  the 
Mighty  Casey  of  legendary  fame,  we 
struck  out  at  Innsbruck.  The  disap- 
pointment throughout  the  Nation  is 
not  a  reflection  upon  the  athletes  them- 
selves but  rather  an  expression  that  they 
were  never  given  an  opportunity  to  prop- 
erly prepare  for  the  Olympics. 

The  United  States  is  now  doing  some 
soul  searching  to  determine  our  pol  cy 
toward  the  Olympics.    Some  suggest  we 
abandon  the  traditional  appeal  for  pri- 
vate contributions  to  support  our  teams 
and  instead  look  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  necessary  money.     They 
cite  the  fact  that  under  the  Mutual  Edu- 
catlorial  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act — 
also  known  as  the  President's  special  In- 
ternational   program — the    State    De- 
partment   has    sponsored    268    foreign 
tours  by  American  cultural  groups  since 
1954.    The  contention  Is  that  the  Olym- 
pics have  as  much  value  as  cultural  ex- 
change, that  poor  showings  detract  from 
our    international    prestige,    and    that 
therefore,  the  Olympics  are  ent  tied  to 
claim  similar  support  from  Washington. 
Others  urge  that  we  are  at  an  im- 
possible   competitive    d  sadvantage    in 
vying    with    State    subsidized    athletes 
from  other  countries,  and  especially  from 
behind    the    Iron    Curta'n.     One    con- 
stituent has  suggested  that  the  United 
States  is  as  outclassed  as  I  would  be 
against  Cassius  Clay. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  note  the 
nationwide  interest  in  the  Olympics  and 
the  desire  to  have  the  best  possible  per- 
formance on  the  part  of  our  teams.  We 
need  not  abandon  our  long -cherished 
principle  of  amateurism  to  achieve  a 
place  on  the  victor's  platform  for  the 
United  States. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  United  States 
is  to  make  a  representative  showing  in 
future  international  competitions  we 
must  have  adequate  training  facilities 
and  programs  for  our  athletes.  Just  as 
the  professional  baseball  teams  begin  to 
prepare  for  the  next  season  immediately 
after  the  world  series,  we  should  initiate 
right  now  a  positive  program  for  the 
1968  winter  Olympic  games  in  France. 
Unless  we  start  planning  and  train:ng  at 
this  juncture  we  are  not  going  to  develop 
the  teams  we  are  capable  of  sending  to 
represent  the  United  States.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  not  clamoring  for  all  the 
gold  medals  awarded  at  the  games,  but 
they  do  Insist  that  we  make  the  best  use 
of  our  talents. 


One  of  the  finest  facilities  in  the  world 
for  training  athletes  for  the  winter 
games  Is  in  Lake  Placid.  NY.  This  was 
where  the  1932  Olympics  were  held. 
Lake  Placid  is  the  obvious  site  to  train 
our  eastern  athletes,  if  not  competitors 
from  throughout  the  country.  I  am 
hopeful  that  our  amateur  leaders  will 
make  use  of  this  facility. 

In  the  months  ahead  as  we  develop 
plans  for  the  training  of  our  athletes  for 
1968  we  must  settle  upon  our  sources  of 
revenue.  The  question  merits  thorough 
study.  In  my  judgment  the  public  is 
fully  willing  to  support  our  teams 
through  private  contributions.  The  New 
York  Times  of  March  8  included  an  arti- 
cle on  the  offer  of  some  California  busi- 
nessmen to  put  up  as  much  as  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  to  train  young  skiers. 
Somewhere,  somehow,  we  should  be  able 
to  elicit  a  similar  response  among  inter- 
ested individuals  in  other  parts  of  the 
coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  whether  we  do  It 
through  a  congressional  study,  a  White 
House  commission,  or  amateur  groups 
throughout  the  country,  it  is  Imperative 
that  the  United  States  start  planning  for 
the  1968  Olympics. 


lOU  FILM  CLOSES  WITH  PHONY 
LINCOLN  QUOTATION  CIRCU- 
LATED BY  COMMITTEE  FOR  CON- 
STITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT  — 
NO.   17 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  on 
a  previous  occasion  I  reported  to  the 
Senate  that  a  widely  circulated  quota- 
tion, used  to  arouse  Americans  against 
their  elected  officials,  was  fictitious. 
The  quotation  read  as  follows: 
We  cannot  expect  the  Americans  to  jump 
from  capitalism  to  communism,  but  we  can 
assist  tbelr  elected  leaders  in  giving  Amer- 
icans small  doees  of  socialism.  untU  they 
suddenly  awake  to  find  they  have  commu- 
nism. 

The  quotation  was  attributed  to  Niklta 
Khrushchev,  and  was  said,  by  the  people 
who  used  It.  to  have  been  made  during 
the  summer  of  1959. 

I  asked  the  Library  of  Congress,  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  Subcommittee, 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  if  they  could 
verify  this  statement.  They  could  not. 
CIA  Director  John  A.  McCone  advised 
me  that: 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  we  beUeve 
the  quotation  to  be  spurious. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  easier  for  Ameri- 
cans to  determine  the  authenticity  of 
sayings  by  American  Presidents  than  of 
Soviet  Premiers.  However,  the  investor- 
owned-uUllUes — lOU's  conclude  their 
current  propaganda  movie.  "The  Power 
Within."  with  a  spurious  quotation  at- 
tributed to  Abraham  Lincoln. 

There  is  an  emotional  scene  at  the 
end  of  this  movie  where  the  camera  fo- 
cuses on  a  statue  of  Lincoln  and  a  voice 
intones: 

You  cannot  buUd  character  and  courage 
by  t4t^'"e  away  a  man's  Initiative  and  in- 
dependence.    You  cannot  help  man  perma- 


nently by  d(^ng  far  him  what  he  could  and 
should  do  tot  himself. 

Those  2  sentences  are  "Lincoln  say- 
ings" 9  and  10  of  the  "10  points"  er- 
roneously attributed  to  Lincoln. 

A  few  of  the  "10  points"  were  circu- 
lated as  early  as  1873.  However,  ac- 
cording to  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
Committee  for  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment, which  sold  and  circulated  the 
spurious  quotations,  "has  earned  the 
honor  of  having  first  associated  Mr. 
Lincoln  with  the  maxims." 

Some  lOU's  have  paid  the  Commit- 
tee for  Constitutional  Government  to 
mail  out  propaganda  and  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  Committee  on  Constitutional 
Government.  Power  company  officials 
have  solicited  funds  for  the  Comxnittee 
on  Constitutional  Govemment.  Per- 
haps a  fraction  of  the  funds  donated  to 
the  Committee  on  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment should  be  invested  in  the  works 
of  Lincoln  himself. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  at 
this  point,  the  Library  of  Congress  re- 
port on  "Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  10 
points"  and  a  1-page  flyer.  Ustlng  the 
10  phony  quotes,  which  was  circulated 
and  sold  by  the  Committee  for  Constitu- 
tional Government.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair) .    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  material  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Abraham  Linooij*  amb  thb  Tem  Points 


The  10  points,  which  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  numerous  inquiries,  have  been 
erroneously  attributed  to  Abraham  Lincoln, 
but  the  Identity  of  the  person  who  first 
wlUfvaiy  or  unwittingly  ascribed  them  to 
Lincoln  has  not  been  discovered. 

The  text  of  the  10  jxjlnts  most  frequently 
used  Is  as  follows : 

1.  You  cannot  bring  about  prtwperlty  by 
discouraging  thrift. 

a.  You  cannot  strengthen  the  weak  by 
weakening  the  strong. 

3.  You  cannot  help  small  men  up  by  tear- 
ing big  men  down. 

4.  You  cannot  help  the  poor  by  destroy- 
ing the  rich. 

6.  You  cannot  lift  the  wage  earner  up  by 
pulling  the  wage   payer  down. 

6.  You  cannot  keep  out  of  trouble  by 
spending  more  than  your  Income. 

7.  You  cannot  further  the  brotherhood  of 
man  by  Inciting  class  hatred. 

8.  You  cannot  establish  sound  social  se- 
curity on  borrowed  money. 

9.  You  cannot  build  character  and  cour- 
age by  taking  away  a  man's  initiative  and 
Independence. 

10.  You  cannot  help  men  permanently  by 
doing  for  them  what  they  could  and  should 
do  for  themselves. 

The  earliest  dated  appearances  of  any  of 
the  10  points  that  have  come  to  our  notice 
are  In  publications  of  the  Reverend  William 
John  Heru^  Boetcker.  One  of  these  booklets 
entitled  "Inside  Maxims,  Gold  Nuggets  taken 
from  the  Boetcker  Lectxires"  (WUklnsburg. 
Pa..  Inside  Pub.  Co.,  1916),  contains  several 
mex  ms  which  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
points  2,  3.  4.  and  10;  his  "Open  Letter  to 
Father  Charles  E.  Coughlln  (Erie,  Pa.,  Inside 
Pub.  Co.,  1938),  reproduces  Maxim  25  (I.e. 
points  2  and  4)  on  page  56.  and  the  same 
page  contains  lines  which  greatly  resemble 
point  3. 

Also,  the  "10   don'ts,"  enumw^ited   In   an 
undated,   printed   handbUl   captioned    "The 


New  Decalogue,"  which  Mr.  Boetcker  has 
distributed  widely,  contains  points  2-5  and 
10,  and  a  slightly  different  ve  slon  which, 
under  the  title  "The  Industrial  Decalogue," 
was  Included  In  "The  American  Charter  Com- 
pass." by  Mr.  Boetcker  (Erie,  Pa.,  Inside 
Feature  Service,  1945) ,  contains  polnte  6  and 
8  In  a  single  "don't." 

Furthermore,  the  10  points  we-e  published 
under  the  title  "Warning  Signs  on  the  Road 
to  Prosperity"  on  the  outside  back  cover  of 
Investor  America  for  February  1940,  with  no 
attribution  of  autho  ship.    This  periodical,  a 
monthly  publication  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Investors,  Inc..  of  which  Mr.  Hugh 
Stewart   Magll  was  president,  bore   on  the 
front   cover   a    photograph    of   the   Lincoln 
Memorial  In  Washington.    Subsequently,  the 
mex  ms  which  had  gained  considerable  pop- 
ularity both  In  the  buBlness  and  social  wo  Id 
were  reprinted  In  a  leafiet  form  by  the  fed- 
eration; and  before  long  they  were  appearing 
In  the  CoNoaissioNAL  Rxcobd,  In  the  news- 
paper press.  In  hoxise  organs,  official  docu- 
ments,   and  periodicals,  and   on  Christmas 
ca  ds. 

"Lincoln  on  Limitotlon"  U  the  captiCHi  of 
a   leaflet   published   by   the   Committee   far 
Constitutional  Grovemment,  of  New  York,  in 
the  fall   of   1942.   which   contained   on   the 
reverse  the  10  points.    Of  the  four  printings 
which  we  have  seen  (one  bearing  the  caption 
"Lincoln  on  Private  Property")    one  attrib- 
utes their  sou  ce  to  Land  ©"Lakes  News,  an- 
other to  "Inspiration  of  Wm.  J.  H.  Boetcker," 
the  third  and  fourth  bear  no  attribution  of 
source  whatever,  and  none  bears  any  attribu- 
tion to  autho  ship.    However,  as  these  print- 
ings carried  on  the  face  of  the  leaflet  excerpts 
from  Lincoln's  writings,  it  appears  that  by 
printing  the  10  points  dos-a-dos  to  authentic 
Uncolnlsms,    without    specifically    relieving 
him  of  the  distinction,  the  committee  has 
earned  the  honor  of  having  first  associated 
Mr.  Lincoln  with  the  maxims. 

The  Royle  Fo  urn.  published  quarterly  by 
Jc*n  Royle  &  Sons.  Paterson.  NJ..  in  No.  24. 
September  15.  1943.  printed  the  10  points 
(p.  (41)  in  a  variant  sequence  under  the 
title  "Ten  Things  You  Cannot  Do."  and 
ascribed  them  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  This 
text.  Incorporated  in  a  radio  script,  was 
b-oadcast  as  the  work  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
Oalen  Drake's  program  of  November  30,  1948. 
More  recently  the  10  points,  slightly  trans- 
posed, with  the  omission  of  a  word  or  two, 
have  been  attributed  directly  to  Lincoln  In 
various  media,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  way 
of  overtaking  the  rapid  pace  with  which  the 
mistaken  Identity  has  been  spreading. 


Ten  Points:  Thxt  Cost  So  Ltitls — Thxt  A«i 

WOBTH  So  Much 

(Inspiration  of  Wm.  J.  H.  Boetcker) 

1.  You  cannot  bring  about  prosperity  by 
discouraging  thrift. 

2.  You  cannot  strengthen  the  weak  by 
weakening  the  strong. 

3.  You  cannot  help  small  men  by  tearing 
down  big  men. 

4.  You  cannot  help  the  poor  by  dettroylng 
the  rich. 

6.  You  cannot  lift  the  wage  earner  by  pull- 
ing down  the  wage  payer. 

6.  You  cannot  keep  out  of  trouble  by 
spending  more  than  vour  Income. 

7.  You  cannot  further  the  brotherhood  of 
man  by  Inciting  class  hatred. 

8.  You  cannot  establish  sound  security  an 
borrowed  money. 

9.  You  cannot  buUd  character  and  courage 
by  taking  away  a  man's  initiative  and  Inde- 
pendence. 

10  You  cannot  help  men  permanently  by 
doing  for  them  what  they  could  and  should 
do  for  themselves. 

If  you  wish  to  distribute  this  leaflet  to 
friends,  members  of  your  church,  lodge  or 
union,  fellow  workers  in  your  firm,  we  wiU 
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supply  20  free.  poBt  paid  anywhere,  upon  re- 
quest Buy  in  quantities  for  encloexxre  In 
your  mall.  $1  for  400.  $2  per  1,000  post  paid 
anywhere.  Ask  for  "Uncoln  on  Limitation." 
Committee  few  ConsUtutlonal  Government. 
a06  laat  42d  Street.  New  York  City. 
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EXCESSIVE   BEEP   IMPORTS 
Mr.   PELARSON.     Mr.   President,    the 
unresolved  problem  of  excess  of  beef  im- 
ports conUnues  to  be  a  matter  of  major 
concern   to   the  cattle   industry  of  my 

State.  ^    ^  . 

Last  week,  the  Kansas  Livestock  Asso- 
ciation met  in  Wichita.  Kans..  and  con- 
sidered the  various  aspects  of  the  cur- 
rent depressed  catUe  prices  at  great 
length.  The  result  of  this  consideration 
was  the  adoption  of  a  resolution,  copy 
of  which  I  request  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRD  at  this  point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO,  as  follows: 

iCZAT    IKFOBTB 

(Resolution  adopted  at  the  Slst  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Kansas  Livestock  Assocla- 
Uon.  Wichita.  Kans..  March  14.  1984) 
Whereas   the  State  of  Kansas  now   ranks 
fourth  In  the  production  of  beef  cattle;  an* 
Whereas  the  Increases  in  the  raising  and 
feeding    of     beef    cattle    have    contributed 
greatly  to  economic  growth  and  employment 
In  the   State,   and   we   deplore  the   sharing 
of  our  markets  with  those  of  other  coun- 
tries to  the  extent  that  it  Is  a  detriment  to 
our  own  lnd\i«try :  Be  It  therefore 

Resolved.  That  we  request  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  re- 
stricting the  importation  ot  all  meat  to  6 
percent  of  the  total  domesUc  consumption 
during  the  year  1963;  and 

Wherecis  the  American  National  Cattle- 
men's Association  has  requested  Immediate 
enactment  of  Federal  legislation  setting 
quotas  for  limiting  meat  Imports;  therefore 
be  it  furtber 

Resolved.  That  the  Kansas  Livestock  As- 
sociation support  the  endeavors  of  the  Amer- 
ican National  Cattlemen's  Association  In  se- 
curing the  restriction  of  Imports,  and  hereby 
commend  any  efforts  of  the  Kansas  congres- 
sional delegation  In  securing  the  passage  of 
HR.  10351  or  similar  leglslaUon  In  the  Im- 
mediate future. 


sary  of  the  International  youth  movement, 
the  Order  of  DeMolay.  on  March   18,   1964; 

and  ^    ,,  .. 

Whereas  DcMolay  Is  a  character-building 
organization  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of 
helping  young  men  14  to  21  years  of  age  to  be- 
come better  sons,  better  clUzens  .and  better 
leaders:  and 

Whereas  the  youth  group  Is  well  known 
for  lU  charitable  projects,  community  serv- 
ices and  healthy  social  activities  and  for 
providing  our  young  men  with  the  desire  for 
realizing    greater    goals    and    achievements; 

Whereas  recognition  should  be  given  to  the 
many  contributions  made  by  DeMolay  to- 
ward Its  guiding  Influence  in  the  molding 
of  today's  young  men  for  a  better  world  of 
peace     and     brotherhood     tomorrow:     Now. 

therefore.  a*»»-, 

I.  Orval  E.  Faubus.  Governor  of  the  state 
of  Arkansas,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  week 
of  March  15-22.  1964.  as  DeMolay  Week  In 
Arkansas  In  honor  of  DeMolay's  meritorious 
service  toward  the  communities.  State.  sJid 
Nation  and  by  the  authority  Invested  with 
me  do  urge  all  citizens  of  Arkansas  to  pay 
suitable  tribute. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set  my 

hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the  State 

of  Arkansas  to  be  affixed  ^     .  ^     »»,,. 

Done   m   office   In   Uttle  Rock.    Ark.,   this 

17th  day  of  March  1964. 

Ohval  E.  Faubxjs. 

Governor. 

KnxT  Bbtants. 

Secretary  of  State. 


And  let  us  not  forget  the  strong  character. 
the  iron  integrity,  the  talent  and  genius  that 
have  come  for  generations  out  of  homes  with 
little  Income 


DsMOLAY  WEEK  IN  ARKANSAS 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Governor  of  Arkansas.  Hon.  Orval  E. 
Paubus.  has  proclaimed  the  week  of 
March  15-22.  1964.  as  DeMolay  Week  In 
honor  of  DeMolay's  meritorious  service 
to  our  State  and  the  Nation.  I  doubt 
that  it  Is  necessary  for  me  to  add  to  the 
sentiments  contained  in  the  proclama- 
tion except  to  endorse  the  statements 
contained  therein  which  refer  to  the 
splendid  contributions  which  this  organi- 
zation has  made  and  continues  to  make. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Gov- 
ernor's proclamation  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
State  or  Arkansas.  ExECTrnvi:  D«fa«tmint. 

Proclamation 
To  all  to  vohom  these  presents  shall  come, 
greetings:  

Whereas  the  Arkansas  State  Council.  Order 
of  DeMolay  Is  observing  the  45th  annlver- 


THE     PRESIDENTS     PROGRAM    TO 
ALLEVIATE  POVERTY 
Mr  McCLELLAN.    Mr.  President,  the 
President  has  just  submitted  a  message 
setting  forth  the  outlines  of  his  poverty 
program.   The  proposals  of  the  President 
raise  many  difficult  questions  and  wiU. 
no  doubt,  receive  extensive  discussion  in 
the  Congress.    An  editorial  in  the  March 
14  edition  of  the  Arkansas  Democrat  con- 
tains several  suggestions  and  ideas  which 
the  Members  of  this  body  might  profit- 
ably consider.     For  this  reason.  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   that   the   editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Arkansas  Democrat.  Mar.  14.  1964) 
What  Do  Thit  Mian  bt  Povirtt? 
Before  the  P^tderal  flier-uppers  sink  too 
much  tax  money  In  President  Johnson's  anti- 
poverty  war.  they'd  better  make  plain  what 
they  mean  by  poverty. 

Their  present  deflnltlon  U  a  family  with 
less  than  $3,000  a  year  Income,  and  It's  as 
full  of  hcrfes  as  a  sieve.  A  family  with  that 
income,  which  lives  on  a  bit  of  land  and  pro- 
duces much  of  Its  food,  may  be  better  off  than 
a  city  family  with  $6,000  a  year  income. 

There  are  people,  good,  wholesome  people, 
who  like  leisure,  who  want  time  for  hunting 
and  fishing,  and  are  happier  on  $3,000  a  year, 
even  less,  than  earners  of  $30,000.  They  don  t 
see  themselves  as  poverty-stricken. 

No  satisfactory  Income  measure  of  poverty 
has  ever  been  found.  Federal  experts  figure 
that  by  the  $3,000  standard,  20  percent  of  the 
Nation's  families  live  In  poverty.  But,  an 
economist  points  out.  carry  that  standard 
backward  and  32  percent  were  In  poverty  In 
1947.  when  war  prosperity  was  still  generally 
prevalent. 

There  la  poverty,  of  course,  hard,  bitter 
poverty,  more's  the  pity.  But  there's  also 
proud  Independence  which  has  wider  values 
than  Income.  ^ 


ARCHIE  L.  DICKSON.  JR. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  amending  S. 
1445.  for  the  rcUef  of  Archie  L.  Dickson, 
Jr. 

An  examlnaUon  of  the  bUl.  as  amended 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  dis- 
closes that  it  is  satisfactory  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  1445)  for  the  relief  of  Archie 
L  Dickson,  Jr..  which  was.  on  page  1. 
line  3,  after  "That"  Insert  "in  accordance 
with  the  findings  of  fact  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  in  the  case  of 
Archie  L.  Dickson.  Jr.  v.  The  United 
States.  Congressional  No.  4-68.  decided 
November  7.  1962,". 

Mr  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  S.  1445 
as  amended  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore    The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


JULIAN    A.    ERSKINE— MOTION    TO 
RECONSIDER 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senate  passed  H  R.  5941  for 
the  relief  of  Julian  A.  Ersklne.  After 
the  passage  of  the  blU.  it  was  discovered 
that  Mr.  Erskine  had  died  recently. 
Therefore.  I  desire  to  enter  a  motion  to 
reconsider  the  action  of  the  Senate  yes- 
terday March  17.  1964,  by  which  the 
private  claim  bill  for  the  relief  of  JuUan 
A  Ersklne  was  passed.  It  is  necessary 
that  further  action  be  taken  to  see  that 
equity  is  done. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  motion  will  be  entered. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
are  no  other  Senators  who  have  not  al- 
ready had  available  to  them  3  minutes  in 
the  morning  hour.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  be  given  10  minutes  in 
the  morning  hour  in  addition  to  the  3 
minutes  allowed,  during  which  I  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  %nswer  certain 
accusations  which  were  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  yesterday  with  ref- 
erence to  newspaper  advertisements 
which  appeared  throughout  the  Nation 
in  many  newspapers. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  me  be- 
fore the  Chair  rules  on  his  request? 

Mr  STENNIS.  May  I  ask  for  what 
purpose?  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  minutes. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  the  Sen- 
ator to  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  address 
a  parliamentary  Inquiry  to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  fi-om  Mississippi  has 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  he  may 
proceed  for  10  minutes  in  addition  to  the 
3  minutes  allowed  under  the  morning 
hour.    Is  there  objecticm? 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject^I  wish  to  make  a  parliamentary 

inquiry.  _, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  It  the  rule  that  in 
the  morning  hour  Senators  who  have 
been  recognized  may  be  recognized  again 
under  the  3 -minute  unanimous-consent 
agreement  when  other  Senators  have 
completed  the  use  of  their  time  In  the 
morning  hour? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  has  correctly  stated 

the  rule.  »       .      ,    _ 

Without  objection,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  recognized  for  13  minutes. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  restate  the  nUing  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  Senator  can  be  rec- 
ognized a  second  time? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  Senator  can  be  recognized  a 
second  time  In  the  morning  hour  for  3 
minutes  after  other  Senators  have  been 
granted  their  requests  for  time. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  thought  the  Senator 
from  New  York  asked  whether  it  was  a 
rule     It  is  not  a  rule.    It  is  a  custom. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  is  a  custom  in  the  Senate.  It 
Is  not  a  rule. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wanted  to  be  sure. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
this  is  not  coming  out  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is 
recognized  for  13  minutes  from  now. 
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AssociaUon  believe  the  same  thing,  be- 
cause they  elected  him  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  recently  served  with  distinc- 
tion. 

Yesterday  the  word  "he"  was  echoing 
throughout  the  Chamber  during  these 
charges.     In  order  for  something  to  be 
a  lie,  there  must  be  a  liar.    I  now  refer 
to  the  official  records  of  the  Congress. 
I  refer  to  page  65  of  the  House  commit- 
tee report  on  this  very  civil  rights  bill, 
and  in  particular  to  a  part  of  the  minor- 
ity report.    I  wish  to  point  out  by  a  few 
illustrations  that  the  advertisement,  in 
its  main  parts,  largely,  if  not  almost 
identically,  follows  the  points  made  by 
the    minority    members    of    the   House 
Judiciary  Committee  In  official  minority 
report.     They  are  all  responsible  men, 
all  eminent  lawyers,  and  all  weU  versed 
in  the  subject  matter. 

What  Mr.  Satterfield  said  in  the  news- 
paper advertisement  about  labor  unions 
and  their  members  is  traceable  directly 
to  page  65  of  the  minority  report,  in 
items  8  and  9  on  that  page. 

The  statement  heading  above  the  iton 
numbers  reads: 

If  the  proposed  legislation  Is  enacted,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  his  ap- 
pointees—particularly  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral—would be  granted  the  power  to  se- 
riously Impair  the  following  clvU  rights  of 
those  who  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  various 
titles  of  this  bill. 


CIVIL   RIGHTS   ADVERTISEMENT 
Mr.   STENNIS.     Mr.   President,   yes- 
terday  a   strong    attack   was   made   by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  JavitsI  on  a  cer- 
tain advertisement;  and  theretofore  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating  1 
had  had  critical  words  to  say  about  the 
advertisement  that  appeared  in  many 
newspai>ers     throughout     the     United 
States  with  reference  to  the  civil  rights 
bill.     That   advertisement   was  signed, 
and  I  suppose  largely  written,  by  Mr. 
John  C.  Satterfield.  as  secretary  of  the 
Coordinating  Committee  for  Fundamen- 
tal American  Freedoms.  Inc.,  which  is 
the  name  of  a  group  that  is  working  in 
opposition  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Satterfield  needs  no  defense.  I 
shall  not  address  myself  to  that  subject 
except  to  say  that  I  have  known  him  for 
more  than  30  years.  He  is  a  very  hon- 
orable, outstanding,  capable  man,  a  law- 
yer of  extraordinary  ability.  I  believe 
a  great  majority  of  the  American  Bar 


I  take  another  illustration  from  the 
advertisement  and  refer  to  the  item  in 
the  minority  report  with  reference  to 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions. 
That  is  covered  in  similar  language  by 
item  4  on  the  same  page  of  the  minority 
report. 

Another  item  in  the  newspaper  ad- 
vertisement, referring  to  hotels,  motels, 
and  restaurants,  is  covered  in  similar 
language  by  item  13  on  page  65  of  the 
House  report  and  is  almost  identical. 

Another  item  in  the  advertisement  on 
schools  and  colleges  is  almost  identically 
covered  in  item  No.  12  of  the  same  rep(Mt. 

If  I  were  permitted,  I  could  go  through 
the  entire  advertisement  and  illustrate 
that  it  is  in  a  large  measure  bottomed  on 
the  official  documents  of  the  Congress. 
The  advertisement  even  gives  the  title  in 
the  bill  where  the  points  are  covered  in 
most  instances. 

That  is  not  all.  I  turn  to  an  editorial 
from  the  February  11,  1964,  issue  of  the 
Washington  Star,  which  is  one  of  the 
proponents  of  the  legislation.  I  read 
the  title  of  the  editorial:  "Repair  Job 
Needed."  The  first  paragrj«3h  of  the 
editorial  reads: 

The  House  now  has  passed  what  has  aptly 
been  described  as  the  "most  far-reaching" 
civil  rights  bUl  ever  put  before  Congress, 
This  Is  no  exaggeration.  And  as  enacted 
by  the  House,  the  bill  Is  very  much  In  need 
of  an  overhaul. 

I  read  further  from  the  same  editorial, 
in  which  remarks  are  directed  to  title 
vn  of  the  bill,  which  Is  the  FEPC  sec- 
tion, in  which  the  writer  of  the  editorial 
states: 

The  pending  proposal,  however.  Is  a  draft- 
man's  hoTTor. 


Further  In  the  same  editorial  the 
writer  said: 

That  this  bin  was  railroaded  through  the 
House  Is  beyond  dispute. 

These  words  do  not  come  from  ttie  ad- 
vertisement; they  come  from  a  news- 
paper proponent  and  supporter  of  the 
bill.  The  writer  further  says  in  this 
editorial: 

This  section  vests  an  enormous  power  In 
the  hands  of  the  President  and  his  sub- 
ordinates. That  it  could  be  outrageously 
abused  by  a  politically  minded  and  Irrespon- 
sible President  is  beyond  question. 

These  criticisms  come  from  the  Wash- 
ington Star.  They  are  almost  the  same 
in  substance  as  some  of  the  criticisms 
in  the  article  to  which  I  referred,  and 
which  was  under  attack  yesterday. 

The  newspaper  article  vmder  criticism 
yesterday  referred  to  the  outrageous  dic- 
tatorial power  the  bill  would  vest  in 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  In 
debate  yesterday  the  word  "Ue"  was  used 
in  response  to  those  accusations.  Only 
a  few  months  ago,  when  the  bill  was 
first  introduced,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Russell],  in  making  a  speech 
in  Jasper,  Ga.,  which  was  later  put  in 
the  Record,  said: 

I  wlU  say  In  passing  that  It  proposes  to 
vest  In  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  an  appointive  officer,  greater  powers 
over  the  lives  of  our  people  than  have  ever 
been  possessed  by  any  President  heretofcwe. 
It  would  empower  him  to  assemble  a  verlta- 
Ijle  army  of  lawyers  to  bring  suits  at  his 
discretion  In  any  school  case. 


Who  is  going  to  be  called  a  liar  about 
that  criticism?  It  is  very  similar  to  the 
criUclsms  found  in  the  advertisement 
that  was  under  attack  yesterday. 

The  advertisement  stated  that  the  bill 
would  be  a  hundred  bUlion  dollar  black- 
jack That  accusation  was  severely  crit- 
icized. If  there  are  any  Senators  here 
who  do  not  believe  that  the  expenditure 
of  Federal  money  and  the  awarding  of 
contracts  is  not  sometimes  used  as  a 
blackjack,  they  should  have  come  to  my 
office  during  1963  and  read  my  maU  com- 
ing from  manufacturers  and  contractors. 
They  should  have  listened  to  my  tele- 
phone calls.  They  should  have  sat  in 
conference  with  businessmen  from  Mis- 
sissippi, who  begged  me  in  my  office  to 
help  them  get  out  from  under  the  gun 
with  reference  to  the  demands  of  the  ad- 
ministration that  they  submit  to  de- 
mands of  the  Government  for  an  unoffi- 
cial FEPC.  All  that  time  there  was  not 
one  line  of  legislative  authority  to  carry 
out  such  practices. 

What  will  be  the  result  in  all  this 
power  if  now  expressly  conferred?  I 
shudder  to  think  of  it.  CaU  it  blackjack. 
Call  it  pressure.  Call  it  intimidation. 
Call  it  coercion.  CaU  it  whatever  one 
wants.  But  only  the  naive  do  not  know 
that  these  things  have  been  going  on 
and  have  been  effective. 

If  such  power  as  this  bill  proposes  is 
granted.  God  save  the  coimtry  from 
those  in  power  who  have  the  mind  to 
take  action  for  oppressive  purposes. 

I  know  of  one  manufacturing  plant 
that  does  not  sell  one  dime's  worth  of 
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goods  to  the  Federal  Qovemment.  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  but  because  It  Is  part 
of  a  chain,  because  It  belongs  to  a  com- 
pany that  has  a  chain  of  plants  some  of 
which  sell  to  the  Federal  Gjvernment. 
it  was  introduced  to  the  same  coercive 
pressure,  and  that  pressure  obtained 
results.  .      _ 

So  when  the  word  "He"'  is  thrown 
around  so  carelessly  throughout  the 
Chamber,  let  it  be  noted  that  if  it  applies 
to  advertisements  It  applies  to  others,  in- 
cluding Senators,  and  to  our  official  rec- 
ord saying  virtually  the  same  thing. 

My  time  is  short.  I  wish,  however,  to 
pass  this  word  along.  I  believe  that  this 
advertisement,  for  the  first  time,  is 
bringing  to  the  great  body  of  people 
throughout  this  Nation  what  the  true 
situation  is  on  the  other  side  of  this  bill, 
r.  That  is  the  reason  why  there  is  a  sting 
in  the  advertisement. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating  1— in  his  address  last 
Saturday — pointed  out  that  his  mail  was 
running  50-50  now— 50  against  the  bill 
and  50  for  the  bill. 

What  has  happened  is  that  the  word 
is  getting  over  to  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try as  to  the  Teal  contents  of  the  bill. 
These  contents  are  exactly  what  we  have 
contended  all  the  while. 

Mr.  President,  as  of  now  the  propo- 
nents of  the  bill  are  beaten,  because  they 
do  not  have  the  votes  to  put  the  bill 
through  the  Senate. 

This  morning  two  newspapers  friendly 
to  the  bill  published  a  front  page  head- 
line about  possible  cloture,  but  when  one 
reads  the  fine  print  further  down  in  the 
story,  the  word  is  that  they  do  not  yet 
have  the  votes. 

I  believe  the  proponents  have  already 
hit  their  high  tide;  their  high  tide  in 
votes  was  reached  at  the  very  moment 
when  open  Senate  debate  started  on  the 
bill.  That  is  when  the  exposure  started 
as  to  the  content  of  the  bill,  and  from 
then  on  I  believe  the  tide  has  sUrted, 
very  definitely,  to  flow  against  the  bill. 
The  proponents  have  most  of  the  com- 
munications media  of  the  Nation  behind 
them.  They  can  have  the  boycotts,  sit- 
ins,  marches,  and  can  even  have  the  gal- 
leries fllled.  and  even  the  heckling  of  the 
type  broke  out  in  the  Gallery  yesterday— 
although  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  it 
was  planned — they  can  have  all  those 
pressure  tactics  but  I  do  not  believe  they 
will  have  the  votes  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  because  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try are  now  getting  the  facts  and  the 
full  meaning  of  the  bill.  They  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  they  do  not  want 
their  neck  in  the  civil  rights  noose.  They 
realize  for  the  first  time  that  the  bill 
takes  away  their  liberty  and  their  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this  ad- 
vertisement can  be  criticized  only 
slightly;  perhaps  some  sentences  may 
be  argumentative,  but  on  the  whole  it 
is  accurate  and  is  exactly  what  Senators 
have  been  saying  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  what  the  committees  have 
been  saying  in  their  reports.  It  Is  bring- 
ing the  truth — the  realities  of  the  "other 
side" — of  the  entire  situation  to  the 
people.    ^ 
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I  believe  further.  Mr.  President,  that 
as  debate  on  this  issue  continues  and 
gets  to  the  people,  it  will  develop  such 
a  situation  that  in  1984.  and  in  future 
years,  there  will  be  candidates  for  the 
House  and  the  Senate  in  States  outside 
the  South,  who  will  have  as  a  part  of  their 
platform  their  opposition  to  bills  like 
this,  which  take  away  the  liberty  and 
civil  rights  of  all  the  people. 

I  believe  that  some  of  them  will  win 
on  that  very  issue. 

My  time  l.s  up:  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.     Mr.   President,   I 
believe  I  have  3  minutes  in  the  morn- 
ing  hour,   which   I   wish   to  use   for   a 
brief  rejoinder. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
stated  most  forcefully  that  we  do  not 
have  the  votes  to  pass  the  bill. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  find  out. 
Let  the  Senate  vote  on  it.  Let  us  stop 
this  business  of  having  long  debate  on 
whether  we  should  talk  about  civil  rights. 
I  have  learned  never  to  speak  with 
categorical  assurance  when  the  will  of 
the  Senate  Is  involved,  but  I  am  willing 
to  get  to  a  test  on  this  bill,  title  by  title 
I  respectfully  challenge  the  opponents 
of  the  bill  to  permit  this  vote  on  the  bill, 
line  by  line,  title  by  title;  and  finally 
to  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  whole 
substance  of  the  bill. 

That  Is  the  only  way  to  determine 
whether  we  have  the  votes.  I  believe 
we  have.  I  am  willing  to  take  the  chance 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on  the  bill, 
and  not  to  have  the  bill  either  destroyed 
or  defeated  by  long-term  debate  which 
never  arrives  at  a  point  of  decision. 

The  people  of  the  country  asked  for 
a  decision  on  this  measure,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  voted  290  to 
130  Representatives  from  all  over  the 
Nation,  aaer  days  of  debate,  after  weeks 
and  months  of  hearings— 152  Democrats 
and  138  Republicans — voted  on  a  bipar- 
tisan basis. 

This  advertisement  does  contain  dis- 
tortions and  misrepresentations.  It 
does  contain  a  lie  when  it  uses  the  lan- 
guage, 'the  Socialists'  omnibus  bill 
of  1963  now  before  the  Senate." 

Who  is  the  Socialist.  Mr.  President? 
I  ask  for  the  charge  to  be  made 
Was  it  the  minority  leader  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  Mr   HallickI.  who 
voted  for  it? 

Was  it  the  majority  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (Mr.  Albi«t1 
who  voted  for  It? 

Was  it  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  [Mr.  McCormacxI.  who 
voted  for  it? 

Was  it  the  distinguished  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  Ohio   I  Mr.  Mc- 
CvLLOCHl  who  voted  for  It? 
I  do  not  believe  so. 

I  know  of  no  Socialist  who  voted  for 
it.  I  do  not  know  of  any  Socialist  in 
Congress. 

It  is  not  a  Socialist  bill. 
That  Is  not  only  a  Ue.  It  is  a  repre- 
hensible one. 

It  does  not  dignify  the  argument  of  the 
opponents.  The  title  of  the  advertise- 
ment is  "$100  Billion  Blackjack."  What 
blackjack? 


The  Government  of  the  United  States, 
using  the  taxpayers'  money  which  pro- 
vides defense  equipment  for  the  defense 
of  this  country,  is  entitled  to  have  stand- 
ards Eis  to  the  production  of  those  goods 
One  of  the  standards  that  was  imposed 
by  the  Government  was  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  now  President  of  the  United 
States,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  proudest  mo- 
ments of  the  present  President  of  the 
United  States  was  when  he  was  assured 
of  the  compLance  and  the  active  support 
of  the  great  companies  of  America  for 
equal  employment  opportunities. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  stand  on  exactly 
what  I  said  yesterday. 

The  only  time  that  I  mentioned  the 
word  "lie"  in  my  statement  was  when  I 
said  that  the  "$100  BiUion  Blackjack" 
title  is  a  lie.    And  it  is. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  to 
whether  this  is  a  Socialist  bill  depends 
on  one's  definition  of  "Socialist."  I  have 
understood  that  the  orthodox  definition 
of  socialism  is  government  control  over 
the  means  of  production,  transportation, 
and  distribution. 

This  bill,  by  that  definition,  is  a  Social- 
ist bill,  because  under  it  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— acUng  through  the  so-called 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission and  its  employees — could  go  into 
every  business  and  industry  in  the  United 
States  having  as  many  as  25  employees 
which  it  is  alleged  affects  interstate  com- 
merce and  could  control  whom  they 
should  hire,  whom  they  should  fire,  whom 
they  should  lay  off  in  times  of  depression, 
how  many  employees  they  should  have 
and  also  where  such  employees  would 
work  in  the  business  office  or  the  factory. 
All  of  this  is  for  the  alleged  purpose  of 
preventing  an  employer  from  treating  a 
man  of  one  race  differently  from  a  man 
of  another  race. 

Also,  the  bill  undertakes  to  regulate 
Interstate  commerce  and  transportation 
of  goods  in  all  areas  of  the  country. 

In  addition  to  exercising  control  over 
the  production  and  transportation  of 
goods,  the  Federal  Government  would  be 
empowered  by  the  bill  to  control  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  goods  after  they  come 
to  rest  inside  the  States.  Indeed,  the 
Federal  Government  would  control  the 
distribution  of  food  and  drink  to  the 
stomachs  of  its  ultimate  consuaners. 

If  socialism  be  governmental  control 
over  production,  transportation,  and 
distribution,  this  is  a  Socialist  bill.  I  am 
not  an  authority  on  socialism,  but  a 
good  case  can  be  made  for  the  proposi- 
tion that  this  bill  is  a  Socialist  bill  ac- 
cording to  the  orthodox  definition  of 
socialism. 
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WATER  FOR  PERMANENT  POOL  FOR 
FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  A2«D  RECRE- 
ATION PURPOSES  AT  COCHITI 
RESERVOIR 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  bill  (S.  614)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  water 


available  for  a  permsment  pool  for  fish 
and  wildlife  and  recreation  purposes  at 
Cochiti  Reservoir  from  the  San  Juan- 
Chama  unit  of  the  Colorado  River  stor- 
age project,  which  were  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  the  proviso  to  sulxilvlalon  (e)  of  the 
conditions  applicable  to  the  project  for  Im- 
provement of  the  Rio  Grande  Basin  author- 
ized by  section  203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1960  (Public  Law  86-645;  74  Stat.  493)  is 
hereby  supplemented  to  authorize,  for  con- 
servation and  development  of  fish  and  wild- 
life resources  and  for  recreation,  approxi- 
mately fifty  thousand  acre-feet  of  water  for 
the  initial  filling  of  a  permanent  pool  of  one 
thousand  two  hundred  surface  acres  in  Co- 
chiti Reservoir,  and  thereafter  sufficient  water 
annually  to  offset  the  evaporation  from  such 
area,  to  be  made  available  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  from  water  diverted  Into  the 
Rio  Grande  Basin  by  the  works  authorized 
by  section  8  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1962  (Pub- 
lic Law  87-483,  76  Stat.  97) ,  subject  to  the 
conditions  specified  in  sections  8,  12,  13.  14, 
and  16  of  said  Act.  An  appropriate  share  of 
the  costs  of  said  works  shall  be  reallocated 
to  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife,  and  said 
allocation,  which  shall  not  exceed  •a,(X)0.000. 
shall  be  nonreimbursable  and  nonreturnable. 

Sec.  2.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  Increase  the  amount  hereto- 
fore authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  con- 
struction of  the  Colorado  River  storage  proj- 
ect or  any  of  Its  units. 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  water  available  for  a 
permanent  pool  for  fish  and  wildlife  and 
recreation  purposes  at  Cochiti  Reservoir 
from  the  San  Juan-Chama  unit  of  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project." 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
House  amendments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
House  amendments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DEFERMENT  OF  CERTAIN  OPERA- 
TION AND  MAINTENANCE 
CHARGES  OF  THE  EDEN  VALLEY 
IRRIGATION  AND  DRAINAGE  DIS- 
TRICT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore, laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  1299)  to  defer  certain  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  charges  of  the 
Eden  Valley  Irrigation  and  Drainage 
District,  which  were,  on  page  1,  line  5, 
strike  out  "first"  and  Insert  "last";  on 
page  1.  line  9,  strike  out  "December  1. 
1963,"  and  insert  "June  1.  1964,";  on 
page  2.  line  4,  strike  out  "last  one-half 
of  calendar  year  1964, "  and  Insert  "first 
one-half  of  calendar  year  1965,  as  will  be 
announced  In  a  notice  to  be  issued  the 
district  pursuant  to  article  8  of  the  re- 
payment contract  herein  referred  to."; 
on  page  2,  line  5.  strike  out  "that  the 
water  supply"  and  insert  "by  Jime  1, 
1964,  that  the  water  supply  for  1964";  on 
page  2.  line  7,  strike  out  "Interests."  and 
Insert  "interest,",  and  on  page  2.  line  8. 
strike  out  "June  1.  1964."  and  Insert 
"December  1.  1964.". 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1964 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  be 
very  brief.  There  has  been  considerable 
discussion  about  a  certain  civil  rights 
advertisement.  The  point  is  that  In  the 
present  debate  Senators  are  addressing 
themselves  to  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  consider 
the  bill;  and  in  the  process  Senators  are 
debating  the  question  of  whether  it  Is  a 
good  or  bad  bill.  Senators  who  oppose 
the  bill  are  telling  the  Senate  how  bad 
a  bUl  it  Is. 

However,  the  Senate  cannot  long  stand 
before  the  people  of  America,  once  the 
people  realize  that  we  are  not  debating 
the  civil  rights  bill  as  such.  The  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  is  whether  It  will 
be  permitted  to  take  up  the  bill.  The 
question  is  whether  the  Senate,  In  the 
middle  of  the  20th  century,  as  history 
Is  confronting  us  every  day.  as  we  read 
the  newspapers,  is  to  be  permitted  to 
take  up  a  bill  which  has  been  carefully 
developed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  which  has  powerful  blioartisan 
coalition  support.  Soon  the  people  will 
wonder  what  Is  wrong  with  the  Senate. 
Senators  who  want  to  tell  the  Sen- 
ate how  bad  the  bill  is  should  Join  those 
of  us  who  are  seeking  to  bring  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  for  consideration. 

Then,  as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  suggested,  let  us  go  through  the  bill 
title  by  title  and  determine  whether  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  sent  the 
Senate  a  bill  that  Is  responsive  to  the 
serious  problem  on  the  domestic  scene, 
with  international  implications. 

Once  the  people  of  America  become 
aware  that  the  Senate  is  not  even  de- 
bating a  civil  rights  bill,  the  people  will 
very  quickly  ask  what  Is  wrong.  They 
will  soon  ask  why  the  Senate  Is  not  de- 
bating tiie  bill.  Why  does  not  the  Sen- 
ate have  the  bill  before  It? 

Therefore  I  urge  Senators  who  oppose 
the  bill  and  who  are  telling  us  what  is 
wrong  with  it  to  join  those  of  us  who 
favor  It  to  help  bring  it  before  the  Sen- 
ate. Then  we  can  determine  whether 
the  tsice  of  America  would  not  be  better 
served  by  debating  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  proponents  of  the  bill,  once  the 
bill  is  before  the  Senate,  to  make  an 
affirmative  presentation  of  the  bill,  title 
by  title.  At  that  point  we  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  debate  the  bill  title  by  title,  sec- 
tion by  section,  subsection  by  subsection. 
Until  that  can  be  done,  we  are  doing 
little  more  than  fanning  the  air.  The 
only  question  before  the  Senate  now  is 
the  motion  to  take  up  the  bill. 

The  opponents  of  the  bill  have  an 
obligation  to  debate  it  on  Its  merits. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
Senators  talk  about  what  the  people 
should  know.  It  is  well  for  the  people 
to  know  what  is  in  the  bill  which  it  is 
proposed  to  take  up.  I  see  nothing 
wrong  with  telling  the  people  what  is  in 
the  bill.  I  do  not  know  why  that  infor- 
mation should  be  withheld  from  them. 
The  Senate  has  before  it  a  motion  to 
take  It  up.  The  American  people  are 
entitled  to  know  what  is  in  the  bill.  We 
can  debate  that  question.  Certainly 
the  people  are  entitled  to  know  what  is 
in  the  biU. 

Mr.  HART.  The  American  people 
have  the  right  to  expect  us  to  act  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Why?  If  it  is  a 
bad  bill,  we  should  not  pass  it.  Why 
take  up  a  bad  bill?  Why  take  up  the 
time  of  the  Senate  with  a  bad  bill?  If 
it  is  a  bad  bill,  let  us  not  take  it  up.  but 
let  us  go  on  to  something  worthwhile 
and  something  of  importance. 

Mr.  HART.  The  point  is  that  it  is 
March  1964,  and  time  is  running  out; 
events  are  crowding  us.  Each  of  us  has 
an  obligation  to  permit  the  Senate  to 
address  itself  to  the  question,  yes  or  no, 
on  the  bill,  and  with  respect  to  each 
title — title  I,  n,  m,  and  down  the  line. 
As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
said,  until  the  bill  is  before  the  Senate, 
we  are  merely  fanning  the  air.  We 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  tell  the 
people  why  it  is  a  good  bill,  why  it  is  a 
prudent  bill,  and  why  the  bill  should  be 
passed. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
wish  to  identify  myself  with  everything 
that  has  been  said  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart].  I  shall  not  re- 
peat what  has  been  said  by  him  and 
other  Senators,  but  I  wish  to  add  a  few 
additional  points  on  this  subject.  We 
all  recognize  that  the  advertisement  re- 
ferred to  Is  nothing  more  than  a  jump- 
ing off  place  for  the  debate  that  Is  in 
progress.  We  wish  to  reveal  what  Is 
wrong  in  its  description  of  the  bill. 

The  advertisement  states:  "Federal  in- 
spectors would  dictate  to" — and  then  the 
advertisement  carries  a  long  list,  includ- 
ing labor  unions,  banks,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, hotels.  States,  and  others. 

There  is  not  one  word  about  the  fact 
that  the  courts  would  rule  in  cases  of 
enforcement  under  this  bill. 

What  has  been  the  most  solid  rampart 
for  the  South  in  the  protection  of  its 
constitutional  rights?  It  has  been  the 
courts.  Its  representatives  have  been 
urging  time  and  time  again  that  these 
questions  must  be  reviewed  In  the  courts. 
Yet  there  is  not  one  word  in  the  adver- 
tisement about  the  fact  that  the  bill  calls 
for  court  enforcement. 

The  public  is  told  that  it  will  be  harmed 
if  the  bill  is  passed.  Not  one  word  is  said 
about  what  protections  are  in  the  bill. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  Senators  who 
have  branded  this  advertisement  as  a 
misrepresentation.  It  is  ovir  duty  to  show 
what  It  is,  and  to  brand  it  for  what  it 
really  is.  That  has  been  done  by  other 
Senators,  except  for  one  point,   which 
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has  not  been  made.  ^<^  ,^^^^ 
charge  against  the  State  of  IfiadMlppl- 
That  has  not  been  mentioned.  It  Is  a 
very  serious  and  pernicious  fact  which 
faces  us.  Money  of  the  State  of  Mlasto- 
slDpl  Is  involved  in  this  kind  of  adver- 
tisement. The  Senator  from  Missls^ppl 
[Mr.  StinwisI  has  not  denied  it.  It  is 
wrong.    It  cannot  be  Justified. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.     I  yield.  ,    ,  ,v.  ♦ 

Mr  EASTLAND.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
It  Is  the  duty  of  a  State  to  protect  its 
sovereignty^^— Is  It  not  the  first  duty 
of  a  State  to  protect  Its  own  sovereignty? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  Is  a  duty  of  the  State 
to  protect  Its  sovereignty. 

Mr.     EASTLAND.     AU     right     What 

else  is  this? 

Mr  JAVITS.    But  It  is  a  disservice 

Mr  EASTLAND.  And  that  is  what 
the  SUte  of  Mississippi  Is  doing.  It  Is 
protecting  its  sovereignty.  It  Is  Its  duty 
to  protect  its  sovereignty. 

Mr  JAVITS.  It  Is  the  duty  of  Missis- 
sippi to  protect  its  sovereignty,  but  not 
to  nullify  the  sovereignty  above  its  sov- 
ereignty, which  Is  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States,  by 
putting  money  Into  this  kind  of  adver- 
Usement.  The  doctrine  of  nuUlflcaUon 
Is  being  carried  out  by  this  pubUcity. 

Mr.  ERVTN  and  Mr.  EASTLAND  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
yield  at  this  time.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  have  3  additional 
minutes,  so  that  I  may  yield. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  obJecUon.  It  is  so  or- 
dered.   .J       ^         411 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  the  SUte  of 
Mississippi  Is  doing  Ls  protecting  its  sov- 
ereignty, by  Informing  the  people  <rf  this 
coimtry  what  is  contained  in  the  bill. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  every  part 
of  the  advertisement  was  taken  from  the 
minority  report  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr  JAVTTS.    The  minority  report,  of 
the  few  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  wrote  it.  is  the  business 
of    those   minority   Members.      We   are 
finding  many  misstatements  and  misrep- 
resentaUons  of  fact  In  the  report.     It  is 
our  right  and  duty  to  point  them  out. 
That   Is    our    business.     When    we    are 
paying  out  Federal  taxpayers'  money  to 
aid  the  State  of  Mississippi,  because  it 
cannot  afford  levels  of  education,  health, 
and  other  services  under   Federal  for- 
mulas, and  must  receive  more  help  from 
the  Federal  Govenunent  than  practically 
any  other  State.  It  is  our  obligation  to 
find  out  what  it  is  doing  with  our  money. 
It  is  our  job  to  disclose  to  the  country, 
if  we  feel  that  way,  that  it  Is  using  its 
own  money  for  the  purpose  of  endeavor- 
ing to  nullify  the  ConstituUon.    We  have 
just  as  much  right  to  say  that  as  the 
people    who    wrote    the    advertisement 
have  the  rlght^as  they  have— to  say 
anything  that  is  in  the  advertisement 
provided  that  we  have  the  right  to  reveal 
its  falsity. 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr  EASTLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
all  that  the  State  of  Mississippi  is  doing 
Is  informing  the  public  as  to  how  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  are  attempt  ng 
to  nullify  the  Constitution?  The  nulli- 
fication does  not  come  from  the  State 
of  Mississippi:  it  comes  from  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill. 

Mr    JAVITS.     We  are  arguing  from 
different  premises.    I  shall  try  to  define 
them,  if  I  can 
Mr.  ERVTN      Mr    President,  wUl  the 

Senator  yield?  ^     _ 

Mr   JAVITS.     Not  at  the  moment.     I 
shall  be  happy  to  yield  later.     I  always 
enjoy  discussing  questions  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
The     Federal     Oovemment     devotes 
large  amounts  of  money  to  aid  the  State 
of  Mississippi      We  who  see  this  ques- 
tion as  we  do  have  a  right  to  protest 
the  expenditure  of  money  by  the  State 
of  Mississippi  for  purposes  of  this  char- 
acter which,  in  our  view,  tend  to  nullify 
the  Constitution.     It  seems  to  me  that 
when  we  speak  of  sovereignty,  we  speak 
of    the   sovereignty   of   a    State  within 
the   area  in  which  it  is  sovereign.     It 
cannot  use  Its  sovereignty  to  nullify  the 
rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes 
under   the  Constitution  of   the   United 
States.    It  seems  to  me  to  be  most  ele- 
mentary that  what  is  being  contended 
for  affirmatively   by   the   opponents  of 
this  bill  is  dlscrlmmatlon. 

The  most  that  any  opponent  of  the 
bill  could  say  is  that  we  should  not  enact 
a  Federal  law.  But  it  is  almost  Incon- 
ceivable that  one  could  contend  affirma- 
tively for  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  color  in  any  State,  and  justify  the 
use  of  Federal  money  on  that  ground. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  New  York  know  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  had  some  of  its  at- 
torneys, paid  by  Federal  tax  moneys,  lay 
aside  their  quasi-judicial  duties  and  de- 
velop, at  the  expense  of  the  Uxpayers, 
a  brief  which  constitutes  an  argument 
upholding  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  without 
granting  for  a  moment  the  merit  of  the 
Senators  statement,  I  will  say  that,  as  to 
money    spent    by    the    Department    of 
Justice  through  Its  lawyers.  Congress  can 
grant  that  money  or  can  withhold   it. 
What  I  am  contending  is  that  when  the 
State  of  Mississippi  devotes  its  money  to 
this  purpose.  Congress  should  withhold 
money  In  grants  to  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi    The  Federal  Government  should 
find  that  that  is  the  wrong  way  to  spend 
the  money.    We  can  pass  upon  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  its  own  use;  but  we  are  not  given  that 
opportunity  so  far  as  the  SUte  of  Missis- 
sippi Is  concerned.     We  do  not  control 
the  SUtes  expenditures.    We  are  not  In 
a  position  from  which  we  can  either  au- 
thorize them  or  reject  them. 

Theoretically,  the  State  of  Mississippi 
is  spending  Its  own  money.    Actually  it  is 


spending  money  that  It  has  received  for 
Federal-SUte    programs,    which    would 
reduce  the  obligation,  in  that  regard,  of 
the  U.S.  Government     I  make  that  point 
strongly     The  amount  Involved  In  this 
instance  may  be  »100,000.    But  once  we 
have  gone  along  with  the  principle,  the 
amount  could  be  millions  of  dollars;  It 
could  be  any  amount     What  would  there 
be  to  prevent  Mississippi  from  running 
an  advertising  campaign  from  one  end 
of   the   United   SUtes   to   the   other.   If 
the  Federal  Government  made  it  possible 
by  making  good  the  deficits  in  the  SUtes 
own  programs  because  of  the  low  per 
caplU  Income  of  the  people  of  Missis- 
sippi?   We  have  a  perfect  right  to  pro- 
test that,  and  that  is  what  I  am  doing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  may  be  granted  an  addi- 
tional 3  minutes.  He  has  spoken  most 
eloquently  on  other  things  than  the 
answer  to  my  question^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  E31VTN  Does  not  the  Senator 
know  that  the  agents  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  who  are  paid  by  the  taxpay- 
ers, have  come  to  Congress  and  lobbied 
for  the  bill?  Does  he  not  know  that  the 
Department  has  assigned  cerUin  mem- 
bers of  Its  sUff.  who  are  drawing  salaries 
from  Federal  Ux  moneys,  to  write  a  long 
brief  urging  the  passage  of  the  bill?  Does 
not  the  Senator  know  that  that  brief 
covers  far  more  space  than  does  the 
newspaper  advertisement  which  he  crit- 
icizes? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    The  Senator  from  New 
York  knows  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  testified  In  favor  of  and  has 
supported  the  bill.     I  believe  that  the 
Constitution  clearly  entitles  Government 
departments,  pursuant  to  directions  of 
the   President,    to   express   their    views 
upon  pending  legislation.     I  have  an- 
swered the  Senator's  question  fully  by 
pointing  out  that  In  that  case  the  Fed- 
eral Government  controls  the  expendi- 
ture of  money.     If  we  do  not  like  It— 
and  Congress  has  done  this  before  In 
connection   with   activities  of   Govern- 
ment departments— we  can  reduce  ap- 
propriations or  eliminate  them  entirely. 

We  have  no  such  choice  in  the  case  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  which,  under 
automatic  Federal  programs  based  on  the 
per  caplU  Income  of  its  people,  receives 
money  from  the  Federal  Government, 
and  then  diverts  its  own  funds  to  this 
kind  of  activity,  an  activity  which  we 
have  a  right  to  disapprove  because  we 
do  not  have  the  same  element  of  abso- 
lute control  over  It  that  we  have  over 
expenditures  in  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  York  explain  to  me  why  he  feels 
that  what  is  sauce  for  the  Koose  Is  not 
sauce  for  tiie  gander?  Why  Is  It  right 
to  spend  Federal  tax  money  to  propa- 
gandize Congress,  and  tell  the  people 
why  they  ought  to  stand  with  the  Sena- 


tor from  New  York,  but  wrong  for  the 
Legislature  of  Mississippi  to  take  the 
money  of  the  Uxpayers  of  Mississippi 
and  spend  It  to  tell  what  the  people  of 
Mississippi  conceive  to  be  the  truth  about 
the  bill? 

It  is  said  that  the  bill  provides  equality 
of  rights;  yet  the  Federal  Government 
can  Uke  its  money  and  propagandize  in 
favor  of  the  bill,  but  the  SUte  of  Missis- 
sippi cannot  Uke  Its  money  to  propa- 
gandize against  it. 

I  am  rather  astounded  to  hear  the 
Senator  from  New  York  take  the  posi- 
tion that  he  Is  unwilling  to  have  people 
who  disagree  with  him  publish  their 
viewpoint  and  their  InterpreUtlon  In  the 
newspapers.  I  favor  free  speech  for  all 
men.  Including  those  who  disagree  with 
me.  I  am  sorry  some  of  my  good  friends 
have  made  sUtemente  which  give  me  the 
suspicion  that  they  do  not  share'  my 
views  about  free  speech. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina — and  he  has  done  this 
before ;  I  hope  he  will  not  continue  to  do 
so — often  tells  us  we  have  said  some- 
thing we  have  not  said.  On  the  con- 
trary. I  said  just  the  opposite.  I  said 
that  those  who  wrote  the  advertisement 
had  a  perfect  right  to  do  so.  But  we 
have  a  perfect  right  to  refute  It  and 
make  our  arguments  against  It,  includ- 
ing the  source  of  its  financing.  No  one 
has  said  for  a  moment  that  the  Federal 
Government,  or  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, would  be  justified  In  using  money 
for  purposes  for  which  Congress  had  not 
appropriated. 

What  I  am  objecting  to  is  the  action 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi  in  diverting 
Its  money,  which  it  would  not  have  had 
if  Congress  had  not  appropriated  to  it 
funds  for  Federal-SUte  programs,  to 
such  a  use  as  the  advertisement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  opposed 
to  the  advertisement  being  placed  in  the 
newspapers.  I  want  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  to  know  that  I  disagree 
with  its  substance.  I  disagree  with  the 
text  of  the  advertisement.  I  disagree 
with  the  statements  it  conUins.  I  am 
sure  they  can  be  proved  to  be  wrong.  I 
would  only  add  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  not  Uken  full-page  adver- 
tisements, and  I  do  not  think  it  should. 
I  would  be  opposed  to  its  doing  so. 

The  Federal  Government,  through  the 
Justice  Department,  in  the  preparation 
of  Its  material,  did  so  at  the  request  of 
the  committees  of  Congress.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  would  be  said  of  the  Justice 
Department  if  it  had  refused  to  prepare 
material  at  the  request  of  committees  of 
Congress? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  additional  comment,  if  I  may  finish 
my  remarks.  One  amazing  thing  Is  the 
Inconsistency  in  the  argiunent,  that  any 
Federal  court  would  give  the  Govern- 
ment dictatorial  or  authoriUrlan  control. 
The  very  same  gentlemen  who  argue  this 
point  were  the  most  active  In  securing 
the  passage  of  the  law  by  which  the 
railroad  strike  was  settled,  which  was. 


for  all  practical  purposes,  compulsory 
arbitration.  That  action  was  recom- 
mended by  a  committee,  so  that  the  is- 
sues could  be  arbitrated. 

Also,   as   another   example,  Congress 
restrains  health  hazards  in  mines. 

Most  of  those  who  argue  that  the  bill 
provides  for  dictatorship  supported  the 
legislation  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 
Congress  has  provided  for  the  removal 
of  health  hazards  with  respect  to  women 
and  children.  Congress  has  provided 
for  their  protection  and  for  overtime  pay. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  Congress  can  do 
those  things,  it  can  protect  the  rights  of 
American  citizens  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

My  final  point:  It  is  said  that  the  mail 
may  Indicate  that  the  people  do  not  sup- 
port the  bill.  I  am  in  quite  close  touch 
with  the  people  of  my  SUte.  Many 
other  Senators  are  in  touch  with  the 
people  of  their  SUtes.  The  American 
people  are  deeply  concerned  about  our 
slowing  down  programs  on  the  bill.  The 
American  people  believe  the  bill  is  mor- 
ally right  and  that  there  should  be  effec- 
tive legislation  In  the  civil  rights  field. 
They  fear  the  results  if  there  is  not.  If 
there  is  not  to  be  a  legitimate,  moral, 
and  just  answer  to  the  people,  the  people 
will  try  to  Uke  the  law  into  their  own 
hands.  The  American  people  know  that. 
In  my  opinion,  they  look  upon  our  work 
with  great  anxiety. 

Of  course  such  advertisements  will 
stir  up  some  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
persons  who  will  take  that  point  of  view. 
But  we  shall  be  failing  to  see  the  forest, 
because  of  our  concentration  on  the 
trees,  and  we  shall  be  misunderstanding 
the  national  impact  and  the  national  In- 
terest if  for  a  moment  we  believe  there 
is  any  flagging  of  the  desire  and  attempt 
of  the  American  people  to  put  an  end 
to  these  unfair  situations. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  SUte  of  Mississippi  is  spend- 
ing this  money  for  a  very  wholesome  pur- 
pose. A  State  has  a  right  to  protect  Its 
sovereignty.  In  fact,  the  first  obligation 
of  a  sovereign  is  to  protect  its  sovereignty. 
In  this  case,  the  SUte  of  Mississippi  is 
protecting  not  only  its  sovereignty,  but 
also  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  protecting  the  rights  and 
the  welfare  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Mississippi  wUl  spend  that  money  re- 
gardless of  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  thinks  about  It; 
that  is  the  least  of  Mississippi's  cares. 
It  is  a  wholesome  expenditure  which  will 
protect  and  preserve  the  Constitution 
and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  EHjLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  note  that  these  advertisements 
are  evidently  having  their  effect. 

In  line  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI  said  a  while 
ago  about  his  office's  being  besieged  by 
housebuilders,  road  contractors,  and 
others,  I  wish  to  cite  a  fairly  recent  in- 
cident which  caused  me  and  my  col- 
league [Mr.  Long]  some  concern.  In 
Louisiana  the  State  Department  of  High- 
ways was  about  to  advertise  for  bids  for 
the  construction  of  a  local  road  on  which 


Federal  funds  were  to  be  furnished.  A 
weefe  before  the  contract  was  to  be  let, 
the  head  of  the  Louisiana  Department 
of  Highways  received  a  notice  that  un- 
less the  State  agreed  to  take  "positive 
steps"  to  enforce  integration,  the  por- 
tion of  the  highway  cost  to  be  supplied 
by  the  Federal  Government  would  not  be 
forthcoming. 

So  Mr.  Ray  Burgess,  director  of  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Highways, 
came  to  see  members  of  the  Louisiana 
delegation,  here  In  Washington.  He  ex- 
plained the  matter  to  us.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  invited  members  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, to  meet  with  us  and  asked  them 
what  authority  they  had  to  refuse  to 
make  the  funds  available.  They  said 
their  authority  was  provided  from  an 
Executive  order.  The  pertinent  part  of 
that  Executive  order,  issued  by  President 
Kennedy  on  June  22,  1963,  reads  as  fol- 
lows. I  might  add  that  the  order  of  this 
date  amends  and  extends  a  similar  order. 
No.  10925,  which  the  President  had 
previously  issued  on  March  6,  1961: 

PART      I NONDISCKIMINATION      PROVISIONS      IN 

PEDERALLT       ASSISTKD       CONSTRUCTION       CON- 
TRACTS 

Section   101.     Each  executive  department 
and  agency  which  administers  a  program  In- 
volving Federal  financial  assistance  shall  In- 
sofar as  It  may  be  consistent  with  law  require 
as  a  condition  for  the  approval  of  any  grant, 
contract  loan,  insurance  or  guarantee  there- 
under   which    may    Involve    a    construction 
contract  that   the  applicant  for  Federal  as- 
sistance undertake  and  agree  to  Incorporate, 
or  cause  to  be  Incorporated,  Into  all  con- 
struction contracts  paid  for  in  whole  or  in 
I>art  with  funds  obtained  from  the  Federal 
Government  or  borrowed  on  the  credit  of  the 
Federal  Government  pursuant  to  such  grant, 
contract,   loan.   Insurance    or   guarantee,   or 
undertaken   pvirsuant   to  any  Federal  pro- 
gram Involving  such  grant,  contract,  loan. 
Insurance  or  guarantee,  the  provisions  pre- 
scribed for  Government  contracts  by  section 
301    of  Executive   Order  No.   10925   or   such 
modification  thereof,  preserving  In  substance 
the  contractor's  obligations  thereunder,  as 
may  be  approved   by  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Equal   Employment  Opportunity 
(the  Committee),  together  with  such  addi- 
tional  provisions   as  the   Committee   deems 
appropriate    to    establish    and    protect    the 
interests    of   the  United   States   In   the   en- 
forcement of  these  obligations.     Each  such 
applicant    shall    also    undertake   and    agree 
(1)  to  assist  and  cooperate  actively  with  the 
administering  department  or  agency  and  the 
Committee  in  obtelnlng  the  compliance  of 
contractors    and    subcontractors    with    said 
contract  provisions  and  with  the  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  relevant  orders  of  the  Commit- 
tee.   (11)    to   obtain   and   to  fumUh  to  the 
administering  department  or  agency  and  to 
the  Committee  such  InformaUon  as  they  may 
require  for  the  supervision  of  such  compli- 
ance, (ill)  to  enforce  the  obligations  of  con- 
tractors   and    subcontractors    imder    such 
provisions,    rules,    regulations,    and    orders, 
(iv)  to  carry  out  sanctions  and  penalties  for 
violation  of  such  obligations  imposed  upon 
contractors  and  subcontractors  by  the  Com- 
mittee or  the  administering  department  or 
agency  pursuant  to  part  HI,  subpart  D,  of 
Executive  Order  No.  10926,  and  (v)  to  refrain 
from  entering  into   any  contract  subject  to 
this  order,  or  extension  or  other  modification 
of  such   a   contract  with  a  contractor  de- 
barred   from    Government   contracts   under 
part  in.  subpart  D.  of  Executive  Order  No. 
10925. 
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Section  102.  (•)  "Conatnictlon  contract" 
u  uaed  herein  means  any  contract  for  the 
construction.  rehabUltatlon.  alteration,  con- 
verrton.  extension,  or  repair  of  buUdlnga. 
highways,  or  other  ImprovemenU  to  real 
property. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  part  III  of  Executive 
Order  No.  10925  shall  apply  to  such  con- 
struction contracu.  and  for  purposea  of  such 
application  the  administering  department 
or  agency  shall  be  considered  the  contract- 
ing agency  referred  to  therein. 

(c)  The  term  "applicant"  as  used  herein 
means  an  applicant  for  Federal  asslsUnce 
or.  as  determined  by  agency  regulation,  other 
program  participant,  with  respect  to  whom 
an  application  for  any  grant,  contract,  loan, 
insurance  or  guarantee  Is  not  finally  acted 
upon  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  part. 
and  It  Includes  such  an  applicant  after  he 
become*  a  recipient  of  such  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  President,  section  301  of  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  10925  is  referred  and 
amended  here.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  pertinent  parts  of  that  previous 
order  may  be  Included  here,  so  that  the 
record  will  be  complete. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

PA«T     m— OBLIGATIONS    OF    GOVDNMKNT    CON- 
TKACTOKS  AND  STJBCONT«ACTOaS 

Subpart  A — Contractors'  agreements 
Section  301.  Except  In  contracts  exempted 
in  accordance  with  section  303  of  this  order, 
all  Oovernment  contracting  agencies  shall 
Include  In  every  Oovernment  contract  here- 
after entered  Into  the  following  provisions: 
"In  connection  with  the  performance  of 
work  under  this  contract,  the  contractor 
agrees  as  follows: 

••(1)  The  contractor  will  not  discriminate 
against  any  employee  or  applicant  for  em- 
ployment because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin.  The  contractor  will  take 
affirmative  action  to  ensure  that  applicants 
are  employed,  and  that  employees  are  treated 
during  employment,  without  regard  to  their 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin  Such 
action  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
the  following:  employment,  upgrading,  de- 
moUon  or  transfer,  recruitment  or  recruit- 
ment advertising;  layoff  or  termination;  rates 
of  pay  or  other  forms  of  compensation;  and 
selection  for  training.  Including  apprentice- 
ship The  contractor  agrees  to  post  In  con- 
spicuous places,  available  to  employees  and 
applicants  for  employment,  notices  to  be 
provided  by  the  contracting  officer  setting 
forth  the  provisions  of  this  nondiscrimina- 
tion clause. 

"(2)  The  contractor  will,  in  all  solicita- 
tions or  advertlsemenU  for  employees  placed 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  contractor,  state  that 
aU  qualified  applicants  will  receive  consid- 
eration for  employment  without  regard  to 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

"(3)  The  contractor  will  send  to  each 
labor  union  or  representative  of  workers 
with  which  he  has  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  or  other  contract  or  understand- 
ing, a  notice,  to  be  provided  by  the  agency 
contracting  officer,  advising  the  said  labor 
union  or  workers'  representative  of  the  con- 
tractor's commitments  under  tRls  section, 
and  shaU  post  copies  of  the  notice  In  con- 
spicuous places  available  to  employees  and 
applicants  for  employment. 

"(4)  The  contractor  will  comply  with  all 
provisions  of  Executive  Order  No  10025  of 
March  8.  19C1.  and  of  the  rules,  regulations, 
and  relevant  orders  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
created  thereby. 

"(5)  The  contractor  wlU  furnish  all  In- 
formation and  report*  required  by  Kxecu- 
Uve  Order  No    10926  of  March  «.  1961.  and 


by  the  rules,  regulations,  and  orders  of  the 
said  Committee,  or  pursuant  thereto,  and 
will  permit  access  to  his  books,  records,  and 
accounU  by  the  contracting  agency  and  the 
Committee  for  purposes  of  InvesUgaUon  to 
ascertain  compliance  with  such  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  orders. 

•(6)  In  the  event  of  the  contractor's  non- 
compliance with  the  nondiscrimination 
clauses  of  this  contract  or  with  any  of  the 
said  rules,  regulations,  or  orders,  this  con- 
tract may  be  cancelled  In  whole  or  In  part 
and  the  contractor  may  be  declared  Ineligi- 
ble for  further  Oovernment  contracts  In  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  authorized  In 
Executive  Order  No.  10925  of  March  8.  1»«1. 
and  such  other  sancUons  may  be  Imposed 
and  remedies  Invoked  as  provided  In  the  said 
Executive  order  or  by  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  of  the  Presidents  Committee  on  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity,  or  as  otherwise 
provided  by  law. 

"(7)  The  contractor  will  Include  the  pro- 
visions of  the  foregoing  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (8)  In  every  subcontract  or  pur- 
chase order  unless  exempted  by  rules,  regu- 
lations, or  orders  of  the  Presidents  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
issued  pursuant  to  section  303  of  ExecuUve 
Order  No  10926  of  March  8.  1961,  so  that 
such  provisions  will  be  binding  upon  each 
subcontractor  or  vendor  The  contractor 
wUl  take  such  action  with  respect  to  any 
subcontract  or  purchase  order  as  the  con- 
tracUng  agency  may  direct  as  a  means  of 
enforcing  such  provisions.  Including  sanc- 
tions for  noncompliance;  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  m  the  event  the  contractor  be- 
comes involved  in,  or  U  threatened  with, 
UtlgaUon  with  a  subcontractor  or  vendor  as 
a  result  of  such  dlrecUon  by  the  contracUng 
agency,  the  contractor  may  request  the 
United  States  to  enter  Into  such  llUgatlon 
to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States." 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  we  began  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  they 
insisted  that  the  Executive  order  of  the 
President  gave  them  the  power  to  with- 
hold the  funds.  The  Solicitor  of  the 
Bureau  wsis  present,  and  I  asked  him : 

What  Is  the  authority  for  that  Executive 
order? 

He  replied: 

I  do  not  know,  and  I  will  not  discuss  It. 
But  we  have  an  Executive  order  to  go  by. 

I  said: 

Very  well;  Just  step  out  of  the  room.  We 
do  not  want  to  discuss  the  matter  with  you 
any  longer. 

My  colleague,  in  my  presence,  tele- 
phoned the  late  President  Kennedy— this 
was  in  the  fall  of  last  year — and  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  him.  over  the 
telephone.  Apparently  he  did  not  know 
anything  about  what  was  going  on.  We 
told  him.  When  we  suted  to  him  that 
if  this  money  were  denied  to  the  Lou- 
Isisuia  Department  of  Highways  it  would 
mean  that  many  Negroes  would  be  out 
of  employment,  and  when  we  sUted  to 
him  what  the  situation  was  and  stated  to 
him  that  80  percent  of  the  people  em- 
ployed on  the  highway  were  Negroes,  he 
said: 

Let  me  look  Into  this  matter  and  take  It 
Into  consideration,  and  I  will  see  what  I 
can  do. 

The  next  day  the  President  telephoned 
to  inform  us  that  the  order  was  can- 
celed. 


Mr.  President,  the  President  did  not 
have  legislative  authority  to  cancel  those 
highway  funds.  That  authority  is  now 
being  sought  under  the  pending  civil 
rights  bin.  I  do  not  know  what  will  hap- 
pen; but  If  efforts  were  made  to  put  such 
conditions  into  effect  under  the  Execu- 
tive order  above  referred  to.  I  wonder 
what  would  happen  if  such  a  provision 
were  enacted  into  law.  Such  legislation 
will  be  used  to  blackmail  or  as  blackjack 
tactics  of  exactly  the  type  which  have 
recently  been  referred  to  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  like 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
soU  I  Mr  HuMPHRiYl,  I  defend  com- 
pletely the  right  of  any  group  to  present 
its  views  by  means  of  advertisements  or 
in  any  other  manner,  no  matter  how 
completely  they  may  differ  from  my  own 
views 

However,  it  Is  wholesome  to  ventilate 
the  fact  that  90  percent  of  the  money 
for  the  group  with  this  fine  sounding 
name— the  Coordinating  Committee  for 
Fundamental  American  Freedoms;   and 
certainly  none  of  us  Is  opposed  to  funda- 
mental American  freedoms — comes  from 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  where  the  legis- 
lature and  the  Governor  have  authorized 
the  use  of  funds  to  support  the  organi- 
zation which  has  this  very  fine  sound- 
ing name.    Obviously  we  should  know  the 
source  of  this  advertising  which  Is  being 
circulated  throughout  the  country,  and 
we  should  realize  that  the  fvmds  for  It 
come  from  the  taxpaying  citizens  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Including  the  Negroes  of  Missis- 
sippi, many  of  whom  feel  that  they  need 
relief  In  the  form  of  a  civil  rights  bill. 
Indeed,  there  is  also  objection  from  non- 
resident taxpayers  of  Mississippi.     Two 
of  them  talked  to  me  yesterday;  one.  a 
corporate  taxpayer,  the  other,  an  Indi- 
vidual taxpayer     They  said  they  entirely 
disagreed  with  what  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi was  doing,  and   also  objected   to 
having  their  tax  money  used  for  that 

purpose. 

When  the  advertisements  are  clearly 
misrepresentations.  It  becomes  encum- 
bent upon  those  of  us  who  differ  to  bring 
out  these  facts. 

In  the  course  of  the  presentation  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  StennisI — and  naturally 
we  expect  Senators  to  defend  their  own 
States — he  said  that  Government  con- 
tracts, of  loan  and  guaranty,  are  covered 
by  this  bill.  They  are  referred  to  In  this 
coordinating  committee  advertisement. 
but  they  are  entirely  out  of  the  bill,  be- 
cause they  were  excluded  by  action  taken 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  They  were  in- 
cluded In  the  report  on  the  bill  which  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  used  to 
substantiate  the  charges  made  in  the  ad- 
vertisement, but  they  are  not  In  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
iNouYi  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  KEIATINO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Now  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  know  when  this 
advertisement  was  prepared;  but  does 
not  the  Senator  from  New  York  know 
that  programs  based  on  guaranty  or  in- 
surance was  covered  by  the  text  of  the 
original  House  bill  and  the  text  of  the 
original  Senate  version,  and  remained 
in  both  of  them  until  it  were  taken  out 
by  an  amendment  which  was  adopted 
in  the  House? 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  Is  exactly  what 
I  have  said.  It  is  not  In  the  bill  which 
is  now  before  us.  but  it  is  included  in 
this  advertisement  which  was  sent  to 
people  throughout  the  country,  and 
which,  by  the  way.  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  weeks  after  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill,  at  a  time  when  the 
true  facts  were  available. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  briefly 
to  me? 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Even  though  the 
House  adopted  that  amendment.  I  point 
out.  for  the  information  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  that  last  Friday  evening, 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  about  7 
p.m.,  it  was  argued  by  a  strong  pro- 
ponent of  the  bill— the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  tMr.  Case]— that  the  House 
amendment  was  meaningless,  because 
the  preceding  section  gave  the  President 
ample  authortiy  even  in  that  field.  The 
Senator  fnMn  Minnesota  disagreed  with 
that  Interpretation — showing  that  in 
that  case  two  of  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
were  disagreeing,  which  Is  still  another 
reason  why  the  bill  should  be  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  intend  to  engage  in  a  long-drawn-out 
argument  on  that  point;  but  I  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  such  statements  by  the 
two  Senators  to  whom  reference  has  been 
made.  Instead,  I  have  referred  to  one 
illustration  of  incorrect  statements  In 
the  advertisement. 

Aside  from  the  full  page  advertise- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
other  Senators  have  not  dealt  with  the 
pamphlet  entitled  "Unmasking  the  Civil 
Rights  Bill."  which  was  the  main  subject 
of  my  address  last  Saturday.  The  pam- 
phlet attacks  the  original  House  sub- 
committee bill,  which  was  greatly  mod- 
ified both  in  the  full  committee  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  before  passage.  It 
Is  filled  with  misrepresentations  and  mis- 
statements. No  wonder  people  receiv- 
ing the  pamphlet — and  hundreds  have 
been  sent  to  me;  that  is  why  I  know  the 
source  of  so  much  of  the  material — get 
the  impression  that  the  bill  would  destroy 
union  security,  that  it  would  force  em- 
ployers to  fire  white  workers  and  to  hire 
Negroes,  that  it  would  force  the  transpor- 
tation of 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  an 
additional  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Did  the  Senator  read 
the  speech  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  in  which  the  Senator  charged 
that  the  bill  would  destroy  imion  secu- 
rity? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  have  not  read  the 
speech  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama.  I  state  as  a  fact  that  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  In  the  bill  relating 
to  union  security.  There  Is  nothing  in 
It  which  would  force  employers  to  dis- 
charge white  people  in  order  to  hire 
Negroes.  There  is  no  provision  In  It 
which  would  require  the  transportation 
of  schoolchildren  from  one  part  of  a 
municipality  to  another.  There  Is  In  It 
an  express  statement  In  the  bill  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  transportation  of  school- 
children for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
racial  imbalance. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Not  at  this  moment. 
There  is  no  provision  In  the  bill  which 
would  require  the  sale  of  private  housing 
to  Negroes.  The  statements  contained 
In  the  pamphlet  entitled  "Unmasking 
the  Civil  Rights  Bill"  Issued  by  the  or- 
ganization are  the  source  of  much  of  the 
misunderstanding  about  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  be  clear  on  this  point.  I  do 
not  by  any  means  contend  that  all  of 
the  mall  to  which  I  referred  in  my  Satur- 
day address  Is  from  F>eople  who  have  been 
influenced  by  the  advertisements  and  by 
the  pamphlet.  Many  sincere  people  are 
opposed  to  the  civil  rights  bill,  or  to  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  civil  rights  bill. 

It  may  be  some  solace  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  and  others  to  know  that 
since  Saturday — that  is.  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  of  this  week — I  have  received 
about  500  letters  commenting  on  Satur- 
day's speech.  About  80  percent  of  these 
letters  oppose  my  position  on  the  bill.  I 
respect  the  right  of  anyone  to  differ  with 
me.  But  many  of  those  letters  repeat 
the  misinformation  that  was  so  clear  In 
the  earlier  mail. 

Some  of  my  constituents  wrote  letters 
telling  me  that  they  are  opposed  to  the 
right  of  Negroes  to  sit  at  lunch  counters 
in  Alabama  because,  unfortunately, 
seven  people  sat  on  the  Triborough 
Bridge  about  a  week  ago.  They  do  not 
want  to  do  anything  to  permit  Negroes 
to  vote  in  Mississippi  because  one  ex- 
tremist has  threatened  to  prwnote 
violence  and  armed  revolution.  Some  of 
the  writers  of  the  letters  oppose  a  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Act,  In  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  the  SUte  of  New  York 
has  had  a  stronger  law  on  its  books  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  Why?  Because 
the  crime  rate  is  high  In  the  city  of  New 
York. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  1 
additional  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
port.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  KEATING.     Last  week  I  charac- 
terized my  mall  as  being  misinformed. 


This  week  I  think  its  fair  to  say  that  some 
of  the  mail  shows  fear — a  fear  that  giv- 
ing more  rights  to  minorities  anywhere 
will  have  disastrous  effects. 

Perhaps  a  word  of  warning  should  be 
Issued  to  the  extremists  on  the  other 
side  of  the  issue.  I  know  that  most  of 
the  people  in  my  State  are  moderate  and 
fair,  and  that  they  truly  believe  In 
equality.  But  they  do  resent  threats  and 
intimidations  from  those  who  say  they 
will  shoot  to  kill. 

I  hope  there  will  be  no  further  out- 
bursts by  anyone  on  either  side  threaten- 
ing violence.  There  Is  no  room  for  rac- 
ists of  any  color  In  the  fight  for  equal 
opportimity  and  equal  rights  in  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  EASTLAND  and  Mr.  CLARK  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  what 
Is  wrong  with  the  distinguished  Jimlor 
Senator  from  New  York?  On  Saturday 
he  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
he  thought  the  State  of  New  York  should 
decide  whether  children  should  be  trans- 
ported from  Brooklyn  to  Harlem.  I 
agree  that  a  provision  which  would  per- 
mit such  transportation  is  excluded 
from  the  bill.  At  the  proper  time  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  will  offer  an 
amendment  dealing  with  the  subject.  If 
we  are  to  have  integration,  it  must  apply 
In  New  York  and  in  other  States  as  much 
as  it  would  In  Mississippi. 

Mr.  KEATING.     Mr.  President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     The  Senator  from 
New  York  did  not  do  me  the  courtesy  to 
yield  to  me.  but  I  shall  now  5^eld  to  him. 
Mr.  KEATING.    I  yielded  to  the  Sen- 
ator once,  but  not  more  than  once. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.   I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.    I  invite  the  Senator's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  under  the  bill, 
Mississippi,  as  well  as  New  York,  would 
be  free  to  decide  the  question  of  moving 
children  from  one  area  to  another.    The 
question  would  be  expressly  left  to  the 
States. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  recog- 
nizes that  because  of  residential  condi- 
tions In  the  South,  where  people  do  not 
live  in  specified  areas,  the  schools  would 
be  integrated.  I  shall  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  would  authorize  In  New 
York  City,  where  there  Is  de  facto  seg- 
gregation,  the  transportation  of  chil- 
dren from  Brooklyn  to  Harlem,  and  from 
Harlem  to  the  Bronx  and  other  places. 
In  my  judgment,  aside  from  the  trans- 
portation question,  everything  In  the 
pamphlet  is  correct.  That  Is  my  judg- 
ment. 

The  Senator  disagrees  with  me.    But 
I  have  a  right  to  my  opinion.    That  is 
the  opinion  of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
We  shall  continue  to  spend  money  to 
protect  our  country  and  to  protect  our 
rights.    The    pamphlet    is    merely    de- 
signed to  let  people  know  what  ttie  bill 
contains. 
The  distinguished  Senator  has  said: 
We  want  the  people  of  New  York  to  de- 
cide whether  children  should  be  transported 
from  one  area  of  ttoe  city  to  another. 
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In  the  small  towns  and  rural  districts 
of  the  State  of  New  York  the  schools 
would  be  segregated.  In  the  South,  ex- 
cept In  a  few  urban  areas,  such  would 
not  be  the  case.  If  the  biU  should  pass. 

The  Senator  has  taken  the  position 
that  the  bill  would  not  affect  New  York 
at  all.    He  has  said: 

We  are  leaving  the  question  of  tranapor- 
tation  to  the  offlclala  of  Ne^  York. 
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If  we  are  to  deal  with  the  subject.  It 
will  be  on  a  national  basis.  I  shall  offer 
an  amendment  that  will  make  the  pro- 
gram apply  in  New  York  SUte  as  much 
as  it  would  in  my  SUte. 

Mr  KEATINO.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  EASTLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr  KEATINO.  I  predict  that  the 
Senator's  amendment  will  be  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated,  because  leaving  this  ques- 
Uon  to  the  State  is  what  we  all  desire. 
Mr.  EASTLAND  The  Senator  is 
arguing  for  a  dual  standard.  When  a 
provision  is  proposed  which  would  af- 
fect the  Southern  States,  the  argument 
Is  made.  "Oh.  yes.  We  will  cram  it  down 
them." 

When  a  provision  might  affect  the 
people  of  the  SUte  of  New  York,  the 
sUtement  Is  made.  "Oh.  we  want  the 
SUte  ofBclals  of  New  York  to  decide  how 
the  schools  of  New  York  SUte  shall  be 
conducted. - 

That  is  not  a  very  broad  position,  to 
my  Judgment. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President,  today  is 
the  ninth  day  since  the  Senate  began  a 
travesty  on  an  orderly  debate  known  as 
an  extensive  discussion  on  a  motion  to 
take  up  this  bill.    In  no  other  legislative 
body  in  the  civilized  world  would  such  a 
travesty  on  proper  leglslaUve  procedure 
have   been   permitted.      It   is   our   own 
fault  that  we  have  placed  ourselves  in 
this  ridiculous  posture  before  the  entire 
civilized  world.    Had  we  moved  promptly 
some  years  ago  to  change  our  rules,  our 
procedures,  our  hallowed  customs— and, 
yes.  Mr.  President,  our  manners,  the  sit- 
uation   would   not   have    arisen.     I   re- 
peat:  It  would  not  be  permitted  any- 
where else  in  any  legislative  body  to  the 
civilized  world. 

We  started  with  a  ridiculous  motion  to 
amend  the  Senate  Journal,  a  motion 
which  was  debated  for  more  than  2  hours 
to  order  to  prevent  a  decision  as  to 
whether  the  Senate  should  take  this  bill 
up  No  other  legislative  body  would  have 
pennitted  such  nonsense 

I  have  had  a  proposed  rule  change 
pending  before  the  Rules  Committee — 
once  reported  upon  unfavorably— to 
eliminate  the  readtog  of  the  Journal  for 
the  purpose  of  such  delay. 

Then  we  moved  into  this  business  of 
the  motion  to  take  the  bill  up.  The 
niles  of  the  Senate  provide  that  during 
the  morning  hour  such  a  motion  is  non- 
debatable.  They  should  provide  that 
such  a  motion  shall  always  be  nondebat- 
able.  But  motions  which  I  have  made 
and  resolutions  which  I  have  proposed  on 
the  question  fester  unheard  of  to  the 
Flules  Committee. 

Stoce  we  have  given  our  southern 
friends  this  opportunity  to  talk  about 


matters  which  no  other  legislative  body 
would  allow  them  to  discuss,  let  us  at 
least  beg  them  to  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate.  Let  the  Senate 
vote  on  the  motion  to  Uke  up  the  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  CLARK  I  do  not  yield  at  this 
time.  I  shall  yield  in  a  moment.  L«t  the 
Senate  vote  on  the  motion  to  take  up. 
Then  let  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
MoRSK)  bring  up  his  motion  to  refer  the 
bill  to  committee.  Then  let  Senators  de- 
bate It  and  vote  on  It. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate,  we  are 
making  a  public  shame  of  ourselves  be- 
fore the  whole  civUlzed  world.  I  plead 
with  my  coUeagues  to  give  the  Senate  an 
opportunity  to  get  on  with  the  business 
of  the  country. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN  Mr.  President,  was  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  present  to 
the  Chamber  when  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  MtonesoU  I  Mr. 
Humphrey],  the  able  and  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr 
KxATiMG  1 .  and  the  able  and  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI  spoke? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  was. 
Mr     ERVIN       Is    the    Senator    from 
Pennsylvania  visiting  on  them  the  op- 
probrium of  being  southerners? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  Is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  know 
whose  eye  the  mote  is  in.  So  does  he. 
So  do  not  start  putting  the  beam  to  our 
eye.  We  know  whose  fault  It  Is  that  the 
Senate  is  not  being  allowed  to  proceed 
to  consider  the  bill.  It  is  that  of  18  de- 
termined southern  Senators:  and  it  is 
their  exercise  of  their  right  under  the 
rules  that,  to  my  opinion.  Is  dotog  a  dis- 
service to  the  body  which  they  serve. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
plead  with  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina to  allow  me  to  be  tocluded  In  the 
company  of  southerners,  because  I  was 
bom  In  South  DakoU.  I  lived  to  south- 
east Mtoneapolls.  I  was  educated  to  Bat- 
on Rouge.  The  only  time  I  ever  was  In 
the  North  was  when  I  moved  to  Chevy 
Chase.  Md.  So  I  love  my  -southern" 
background.  I  do  not  want  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  such  refined  company. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  did  not  want  the  Sen- 
ator from  MtonesoU  to  be  tocluded 
among  the  pariahs  when  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  was  referring  to 
southerners  as  persons  whose  conduct  he 
did  not  fully  approve.  Since  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania  has  become  silent,  we 
welcome  the  Senator  from  MtonesoU  to 
the  Souths  heart. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  wel- 
comes me  into  the  group. 


RATE     DATA     RELATING     TO     UB 
OCEAN   FOREIGN   COMMERCE 


Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  recent  decision  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  on  March 
12.  1964.    The  court  denied  the  appli- 


cations of  our  four  major  steamship  con- 
ferences which  sought  to  restrato  the 
enforcement  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commissions  orders  seeking  rate  daU 
relating  to  U.S.  oceatn  foreign  commerce. 
The  Jotot  Economic  Committee  has 
brought  out  in  recent  hearings  that  to 
many  insUnces  it  costs  American  ex- 
porters more  to  ship  products  to  Europe 
or  Japan  than  it  costs  European  or  Japa- 
nese exporters  to  ship  comparable  prod- 
ucts here. 

The    Federal    Maritime    Commission, 
adopting    the    recommendation    of    the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  instituted  an 
investigation  of  rate  disparities  and  at- 
tempted to  obtato  daU  for  Its  tovestl- 
gation  by  issuing  orders  under  section 
21  of  the  Shipping  Act.    lU  initial  or- 
ders were  directed  to  eight  major  steam- 
ship conferences  governing  most  of  the 
outbound     foreign     commerce     of    the 
United   SUtes.     Conferences    are    asso- 
ciations of  steamship  Itoes.  both  foreign 
and  domesUc.  which,  if  approved  by  the 
Federal   Maritime  Commission,  are  al- 
lowed to  set  rates  and  engaged  to  other 
monopolistic    practices.    The    Commis- 
sion has  the  power  under  section  21  to 
request  Information  from  such  confer- 
ences In  order   for  it  to  carry  out  its 
regulatory  Junction  of  exempttog  these 
conferences    from    US.    antitrust    laws. 
The  Commission  Issued  Just  such  an  or- 
der with  regard  to  rate  disparlUes.     The 
outbound  conferences,  against  the  will 
of   their   American    members,    did    not 
comply    with    the    Commission's   order. 
They  sought  a  court  sUy  which  was  de- 
nied on  March  12. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  to 
the  Record  a  recent  trade  Journal  article 
simunarlzlng  this  decision. 

It  is  appalling  to  me  that  steamship 
conferences  which  control  the  majority 
of  our  foreign  waterbome  commerce  re- 
fuse to  first,  eliminate  ocean  freight  rate 
disparities,  or  second,  offer  a  reasonable 
explanation  of  such  disparities      While 
these  conferences  state  that  dlsparlUes 
are  meaningless   and  do  not  adversely 
affect  our  foreign  commerce,  they  refuse 
to  comply  with,  to  the  absence  of  a  court 
order,  the  request  of  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  for  economic  daU  nec- 
essary to  Judge  the  effecU  of  such  dls- 
parlUes.   The  refusal  of  steamship  c<mi- 
ferences  to  eliminate  or  Justify  these  dis- 
parities leads  me  to  believe  strong  action 
must  be  taken  by  our  Government. 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  the  Sen- 
ate's attention  that  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  will  continue  Ite  hearings  on 
March  25  and  26  to  discuss  discrimina- 
tory ocean  freight  rates. 

Let  the  light  shine  on  these  grave 
abuses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
ArrKALS    Court    Denies    Ihjukctive    Bxlxwt 

AOAIMST     BifTOaCEMENT      OF     FMC     SECTIOIf 

ai  Orders 
(fccerpt    from    Congre««lonal    Information 
Bureau.  Mar  12.  1904) 

The  Dtatrlct  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals 
today  denied  the  applications  of  the  T%x 
Eaat  Conference  and  of  three  North  Atlantic 
conferencea   which    aought   to    rertraln    the 


enforcement  of  Federal  Maritime  Commls- 
■lon  section  21  orders  seeking  rate  data  re- 
lating to  U.S.  ocean  foreign  commerce. 

The  Appeals  Court,  In  a  2-to-l  split  of  the 
three-Judge  panel  which  heard  argument  on 
the  injunction,  stated  in  two  Identical 
orders : 

"This  caae  came  on  for  hearing  on  peu- 
tloner's  application  for  Interlocutory  Injunc- 
tion restraining  the  enforcement,  operation, 
or  execution  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission's orders  here  under  review,  pending 
final  determination  of  the  petition  for  re- 
view, and  said  application  was  argued  by 
counsel.  Upon  consideration  whereof.  It  is 
'•Ordered  by  the  court  that  the  aforesaid 
application  for  Injunction  la  hereby  denied, 
and  the  order  of  thU  court,  dated  March  3. 
1964.  staying  the  effectiveness  of  the  orders 
of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  on  re- 
view Is  hereby  dissolved. 

"Per  Curiam. 
"Circuit  Judge    Burger   would   grant    the 
Rtay  and  expedite  the  apjseal." 

Section  21  of  the  1916  Shipping  Act  pro- 
vides that  "whoever  falls  to  file  any  report, 
account,  record,  rate,  charge  or  memorandum 
as  required  by  this  section  shall  forfeit  to 
the  United  States  the  sum  of  •100  for  each 
day  of  such  default." 

The  FMC  section  21  orders  have  an  effec- 
tive date  of  March  2,  1964.  However.  In  the 
caM  of  the  Far  East  Conference  this  date  was 
stayed  by  court  order  dated  March  3.  while 
m  the  cases  of  the  North  Atlantic  Baltic 
Freight  Conference.  North  Atlantic  Mediter- 
ranean Freight  Conference,  and  North  At- 
lantic United  Kingdom  Freight  Conference, 
which  filed  a  Joint  application  for  Injunc- 
tion, the  section  21  order  was  stayed  by  court 
order  dated  March  6,  1964. 

It  is  understood  that  the  penalty  provisions 
of  section  21  will  begin  to  run  on  March  18, 
1964. 

Meanwhile,  two  additional  applications  for 
Injunction  and  petitions  for  review  are  pend- 
ing before  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit.  These  were 
filed  by  the  North  Atlantic  Continental 
Freight  Conference  and  the  North  Atlantic 
French  Atlantic  Freight  Conference,  Jointly, 
and  by  the  Pacific  Coast  European  Confer- 
ence. 

The  court,  at  the  cloee  of  business  today, 
had  failed  to  act  on  the  remaining  Injunc- 
tion applications. 

Argthnent  before  the  appeals  court  on  the 
pleas  of  the  Far  East  Conference  and  of  the 
three  North  Atlantic  Conferences  for  Injunc- 
tive relief  was  covered  In  volume  68,  cargo 
No.  47.  dated  March  6.  John  E.  Corgrave. 
FMC  atRrt-ney.  made  known  at  that  time  that 
If  the  conferences  saw  fit  to  comply  with  the 
section  21  orders,  the  agency  probably  would 
extend  the  March  2  cutoff  date. 

Section  21  orders  were  served  by  the  Com- 
mission. sUrtlng  In  November  1963.  on  out- 
bound steamship  conferences  and  their  mem- 
ber   lines.    Inbound    conferences    and    their 
member  lines,  and  nonconference  American- 
flag  and  foreign-flag  carriers  In  the  Inbound 
and  outbound  U.S.  trades.     The  agency  post- 
poned "pending  further  order."  the  compli- 
ance  date   of   the   section   21    orders   served 
on  all  but  eight  U.S. -domiciled  conferences. 
Seven  of  the  outbound  conferences  sought 
Injunctive  relief  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
Appeals  Court,  while  the  eighth  filed  an  ap- 
plication for  Injunction  and  petition  for  re- 
view with  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
Argument   on    that   Injunction   application, 
filed  by  the  Pacific  Westbound  Conference.  Is 
scheduled  to  be  heard   on  March   16.     This 
leaves    four    outbound    conferences    in    the 
position  of  awaiting  appeals  court  action  on 
their  Injunction  applications,  with  the  possi- 
bility that  the  ninth  circuit  could  stay  the 
effectiveness  of  the  section  21  order  before 
that  c(^rt. 


There  was  no  Indication  here  today  as  to 
further  action  which  may  be  taken  by  the 
Par  East  Conference  and  the  three  North 
Atlantic  Conferences. 

Legal  sources  expressed  the  opinion  the 
conferences  could  seek  relief  from  the  U.8. 
Supreme  Court,  or  proceed  with  petitions  to 
review  the  section  21  orders  which  would  lead 
to  an  appeals  court  decision  on  the  merits. 


UNIVERSITY  OP  TEXAS  EDUCATOR, 
DR.  FRANTZ.  GIVES  FRESH  VIEW 
OF  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  WEST 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
Dr.  Joe  B.  Frantz.  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  History  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  delivered  an  address  in  December 
1963  to  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation at  their  annual  meeting  In 
Philadelphia,  entitled  'The  American 
West:  Child  of  Federal  Subsidy." 

In  this  address.  Dr.  Frantz  gives  a 
candid  interpretation  of  the  development 
of  the  West,  submitting  historical  evi- 
dence to  support  the  idea  that  Govern- 
ment subsidy  has  played  a  major  role  In 
the  development  and  present  progress  of 
the  West.  Dr.  Frantz'  speech  reveals 
detailed  research  and  original  historical 
picture  on  the  settlement  and  develop- 
ment of  the  West. 

As  Dr.  Frantz  eloquently  concludes: 

The  westerner  can  rear  up  on  his  hind 
legs  •  •  •  and  shout  that  he  and  he  alone 
wrested  that  land  from  the  desert  or  wind 
or  Indian  or  whatever  possessed  It.  But  the 
truth  Is  that  from  start  to  finish  he  was 
subsidized  from  his  brogans  to  his  sombrero. 

Dr.  Frantz  is  a  historian  and  professor 
of  wide  subclaim.  In  addition  to  his 
chairmanship  of  the  Department  of  His- 
tory at  the  University  of  Texas,  he  holds 
office  in  several  historical  societies,  and 
is  now  director  of  a  new  program  at  the 
University  of  Texas  designed  to  bring  to 
the  campus  leading  authorities  of  Ameri- 
can history.  This  program  was  begun 
by  the  late  Dr.  Walter  Prescott  Webb 
and  is  sponsored  by  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion. 

Dr.  Frantz  Is  held  to  high  esteem  by 
his  colleagues  for  his  outstanding  work 
In  American  history.  His  scholarly  In- 
terpretations of  historical  facts  have 
contributed  to  a  better  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  our  heritage.  As  a 
professor,  he  has  the  love  and  admira- 
tion of  all  who  have  gained  a  knowledge 
of  the  American  epoch  through  his  wis- 
dom, guidance,  and  the  unselfish  devo- 
tion of  his  time  and  efforts.  He  is  rap- 
idly gaining  recognition  as  a  leader  in 
the  front  rank  of  American  historians. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article.  "The  American  West:  Child  of 
Federal  Subsidy."  Dr.  Frantz'  speech  at 
the  Philadelphia  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association  on  December 
28.  1963,  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


The  American  West:   Child  of  Federal 
Subsidy 

When  I  accepted  this  assignment  and 
arbitrarily  picked  a  title,  like  everyone  else 
I  did  not  suspect  the  events  of  that  long, 
lost  weekend  In  November  when  we  all  died 


a  little  from  the  assassin's  bullet;  when  we 
sat  horrified  by  televised  vigilante  Justice, 
western-style;  when  those  of  mb  who  are 
historians  and  teachers  watched  our  Ideals 
and  Illusions  and  youth  drain  away  with 
a  President's  blood  as  we  asked  ourselves. 

"Is  this  all  we  have  taught?     Is  this  all  • 
we   have  learned?"     Suddenly  we   were   un- 
bearably old  and  desiccated  and  weary. 

As  the  ebb-tide  of  hope  reversed,  and  we 
began  to  pick  up  again,  the  temptation  to 
take  a  new  topic,  as  far  away  as  possible 
from  a  West  that  Includes  my  native  Texas, 
became  almost  overpowering.  And  yet  at 
the  same  time  the  desire  of  people  every- 
where to  Judge,  to  place  guilt,  to  Indxilge 
In  emotional,  sometimes  maudlin  self- 
incrimination  that  does  little  service  to  the 
memory  of  John  F.  Kennedy  makes  me  drop 
my  western  defenslveneas  while  refusing  to 
go  on  the  attack. 

No  longer  must  I  endure  being  Introduced 
In  out-of-state  meetings  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  some  pleasantly  extravagant  Texas 
Jokes.  Such  Jokes  are  no  longer  even  acidly 
funny.  For  a  synthetic  Texas  tradition  / 
ended  that  day.  and  now  Texans  may  be- 
come people,  like  everyone  else,  with  some 
good  and  some  bad,  some  smart  and  some 
stupid,  some  reticent  and  some  loud- 
mouthed, and  some  national  and  rational 
and   some   parochial    and    emotional. 

And  some  enlightened  day  we  may  even 
be  able  to  lift  the  national  restriction  on 
playing  the  song,  "Are  You  From  Big  D?" 
and  enjoy  being  most  happy  fellas  with  a 
town  which  probably  has  as  high  a  per- 
centage of  decent  sorts  as  anywhere  else. 

So  the  title  picked  In  the  summer  of  1963 
fits  after  all,  even  though  that  Is  a  distant 
age  when  we  were  Innocent  and  convinced  of 
our  self-importance.  And  In  the  title  a 
question  Inheres. 

Is  the  tradition  of  a  West  where  men  stood 
alone  against  their  environment,  asking  no 
help  from  anyone,  and  least  of  all  their 
Government — la  that  tradltloh  tenable? 
When  that  long-legged  son-of-a-gxm  stands 
up  In  a  cattleman's  club  In  Cheyenne,  or  In 
a  chamber  of  commerce  banquet  In  Tucson, 
or  at  a  Governors'  conference  In  Helena — 
and  when  he  Issues  a  blast  at  an  all-con- 
suming Federal  encroachment  In  words  more 
blistering  than  all  the  winds  that  blow  from 
Spokane  to  San  Antonio,  Is  he  historically 
sound,  or  has  he  swallowed  a  whole  hunk 
of  home-manufactured,  self -Illuminated  halo 
without  chewing  It  first? 

Not  for  a  moment  do  I  deny  my  fellow 
westerner  his  due.  He  triumphed — and  tri- 
umphs— over  environmental  obstacles  that 
develop  a  man,  that  make  him  self-reliant, 
that  give  him  understanding  and  patience, 
and  that  let  him  know  that  Individual  and 
collective  success  Is  possible. 

But  he  is— West  or  East— first  of  all  a 
man,  and  therefore  acqulslUve,  and  angling, 
and  Insecure,  and  as  full  of  resolves  as  some 
of  us  on  each  new  January  1.  Every  time  he 
thinks  he  knows  all  the  answers,  as  many 
of  us  did  before  noon  last  November  22. 
something  cataclysmic  comes  along  to  re- 
mind him  that  he  site  tall  In  the  saddle 
only  when  he  has  a  saddle  to  sit  In,  and  a 
horse  to  put  It  on.  The  cataclysm  may  be 
truly  that — the  San  Francisco  earthquake 
and  fire;  or  It  may  be  as  small  as  grasshop- 
pers, or  as  big  as  a  sky  that  blazes  day  In 
and  day  out  without  a  cloud  to  seed;  or  It 
may  be  a  bank  In  stralte  having  to  call  his 
note.  But  whatever  It  Is.  whenever  those 
personal  catastrophes  hit.  the  westerner  acte, 
and  has  acted.  Just  like  a  human  being,  and 
will  take  help  wherever  he  can  get  It. 

And  yet  2  years  later  when  the  wheat 
Is  waving  and  the  cattle  are  fat  and  the 
sliver  veins  are  all  high  grade,  or  Suez  has 
caused  an  oil  shortage  In  Europe,  our  western 
friend  wlU  deny  by  all  the  saints  (If  he  can 
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think  of  two.  he's  In  good  shape)— he  wUl 
deny  that  anyone  manufactured  this  proa- 
peiity  except  himself  and  the  good  Lord, 
who  overendowded  him  with  cunning  and 
astuteness  and  Christian  virtues  and,  most 
of  aU.  a  knowledge  that  there  U  no  sub- 
stitute for  hard  work. 

(Oad.  until  I  mentioned  hard  work.  l 
thought  I  was  describing  myself. ) 

Or   as   Jim    Ferguson    used    to   admonish 

Toters : 

"You  have  only  three  friends  In  the 
world— Ood  Almighty.  Sears.  Roebuck,  and 
Jim  Ferg\i8on." 

But  lets  get  on  with  the  academic  para- 
phernalia and  document  a  little: 

According  to  the  Texas  Education  Agency's 
economic  Index  for  19«3-«4.  the  State's  value 
added  by  manufactures  totaled  W^  bUUon; 
the  value  of  Its  minerals.  »4.2  bUUon;  of  Its 
agrlcultiire.  93 %  billion;  and  Its  payrolls. 
•4%  billion.  The  State's  assessed  valuation 
exceeded  %\2Vt  bUUon.  Incomplete  date  for 
1963  Indicates  that  the  Federal  Government 
spent  $3%  bUllon  In  Texas.  Including  one- 
half  bUllon  dollars  In  Federal  aid  (Texas,  as 
you  can  see,  like  all  Western  SUtes  looks  on 
all  Federal  aid  as  spiritually  corrosive,  and 
so  holds  the  bill  down);  %\V»  billion  In  Fed- 
eral salaries;  and  better  than  a  billion  dollars 
m  prime  military  contracts. 

Is  Texas  subsidized?  We  wouldn't  think 
of  It  for  a  moment. 

But  why  pick  on  Texas,  or  suffer  the  Im- 
plications of  mldcentury  welfarism?  Let's 
retreat,  as  so  many  of  \ia  would  like  to  do. 
to  the  rugged  Individualist  days  of  nearly  a 
century  ago: 

MONTANA 


"There  Is  nothing  so  llttie  thought  of  In 
this  part  of  the  country  as  a  soldier,"  Paul 
Sharp  quotes  a  latter  19th  century  Montanan 
as  saying.  "There  are  only  two  creatures 
who  look  upon  a  soldier  here  without  scorn 
and  contempt,  and  they  are  llttie  children 
and  dogs." 

And  yet  It  was  the  presence  of  these 
contemptible  soldiers  which  not  only 
brought  services  to  such  Isolated  areas  as 
Forts  Benton  and  Shaw,  but  markets  as 
well.     As  Sharp   points   out: 

"The  construction  of  these  northern  posts 
speeded  the  economic  development  of  the 
region.  Government  spending  to  construct 
and  maintain  the  forts  Introduced  consid- 
erable currency  Into  this  frontier  region. 
Army  quartermaster  purchases  of  fresh 
vegetables,  butter,  eggs,  hay.  and  grain  stim- 
ulated the  Initial  agricultural  enterprise 
in  the  Sun  River  Valley  and  In  the  rich 
alluvial  bottom  lands  along  the  Missouri 
River.  Heavy  purchases  of  beef  to  feed 
thoxuands  of  soldiers  prompted  the  rapid 
expansion  of  the  range  cattle  Industry  on 
the  benchlands  and  surrounding  plains. 

"Army  troops,  recruited  In  the  East  and 
transferred  to  the  West  at  Government  ex- 
pense, provided  a  labor  force  for  the  region. 
This  manpower  built  roads,  telegraph  lines, 
bridges,  and  other  public  works  and  estab- 
lished extensive   farms  around  the   posts. 

"Army  expenditures  played  such  an  Im- 
portant role  In  the  region's  economy  that 
citizens  constantly  Implored  the  Govern- 
ment to  expand  Its  military  commitments. 
They  often  pictured  friendly  Indians  as  hos- 
tile and  exaggerated  Isolated  depredations 
Into  a  state  of  wtu^are." 

And.  Sharp  adds.  Government  spending 
even  provided  Montana  with  opportunities 
for  fraud.  What  greater  service  could  a 
government  render  an  Individualist. 

In  fact,  around  Fort  Benton,  not  only  the 
Federal  Government  In  Washington  but  the 
Canadian  Government  In  Ottawa  extended 
tta  strangling  Influence  According  to  Sharp. 
when  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police  got 
their  man  Just  beyond  the  border,  they 
created  a  heavy  demand  for  provtaloos  and 


supplies,  for  cash  funds  and  credit  facili- 
ties" which  could  not  be  met  out  of  Canada. 
Treaties  with  Indians  merely  heightened  the 
demand  for  goods  and  services,  so  that  the 
decade  of  the  1870's,  which  had  begun  In 
a  special  MonUna  misery  ended  on  a  glori- 
ous economic  plateau  that  convinced  each 
Montana  merchant  that  he  had  done  It  all 

himself 

Meanwhile  In  Washington  Major  Martin 
B4aglnnU,  representing  the  Montanans.  suc- 
cessfully fought  any  threat  of  reduction  of 
expenditures  to  Indians  or  consolidation  of 
Indian  agencies,  because  such  efficient  action 
would  hurt  Montana  trade. 

(Any  similarity  between  Maglnnls'  views 
and  those  of  outraged  Congressmen  theee 
past  few  months  over  Secretary  McNamara's 
closing  of  certain  military  Installations  Just 
goes  to  show  how  much  we  learn  from  arti- 
cles like  this. ) 

And  In  19«3  In  Texas  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  which  had  fought  bravely  against 
wasting  public  moneys  on  such  useless 
socialistic  boondoggles  as  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway,  and  which  until  the  spring  of  19«S 
thought  that  the  only  thing  more  prodigal 
than  Senator  Ralph  YABBoaoucH  was  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  suddenly  halls  the  then  Vice 
President  and  the  New  Frontier  for  Its  cour- 
age and  vision  In  approaching  the  silvery 
terpentine  waterless  Trinity  River  canal 
project,  which  proposes  to  make  Dallas  a 
seaport,  despite  its  position  294  miles  from 
the  nearest  ocean  wave.  But  subsidy,  never. 
To  stay  contemporaneous  for  another 
moment,  about  1957,  Gene  Hollon  queried 
eight  US.  Senators  from  the  Oklahoma. 
Texas.  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona  area  about 
the  political  pressures  they  received  from 
their  constituents.  Without  exception  they 
lUted  reclamation  aid.  public  power  through 
rural  electrification,  flood  control,  and  vari- 
ous aspecU  of  the  water  problem. 

Hollon's  flgures  show  that  of  the  83  fed- 
erally built  reservoirs  In  1967.  one- fourth — 
how  do  you  get  one- fourth  of  83? — one- 
fourth  of  them  were  located  In  those  same 
four  States,  despite  their  having  only  one- 
tenth  of  the  population  of  the  Nation 

And  the  Arizona  Bxislness  and  Economic 
Review,  hardly  dedicated  to  the  welfare  state. 
opines  as  how  "a  relatively  high  proportion 
of  Arizona's  Income  and  employment  de- 
pends upon  government  activity"  and  sug- 
gests that  greater  Industrial  diversification 
Is  the  answer  to  bringing  Arizona's  depend- 
ence on  Federal  subsidy  down  to  the  happy 
proximity  of   the  national   average. 

But  In  a  later  article  the  same  publication 
shows  how  Arizona's  industrial  development 
has  leaned  In  the  latter  days  on  the  Parker 
and  Hoover  Dams,  and  how  three  projected 
dams— Bridge  Canyon.  Marble  Canyon,  and 
Glen  Canyon — hold  the  key  to  continued 
economic  enhancement.  "Now."  says  the 
Review.  "Is  the  time  for  commencement  of 
projects  designed  to  meet  power  demands," 
while  observing  historically  that  "In  earlier 
years,  following  upon  the  enactment  by  the 
Congress  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act 
of  1938.  Arizona's  then  hostile  attitude  to- 
ward the  development  of  Colorado  River 
hydropower  can  only  be  characterized  as 
benighted  and  foolhardy,  to  put  It  most 
charitably  A  complete  turnabout  has  oc- 
curred since   1944." 

And  meanwhile  one  of  Arizona's  favorite 
sons  can  say  with  a  perfectly  straight  po- 
litical face  that  he  favors  Federal  subsidiza- 
tion of  Arizona  reclamation  and  power  proj- 
ects while  announcing  that  In  the  Great 
American  East  such  projects  are  rank  un- 
American  socialism.  In  other  words,  what  U 
socialism  In  Tenneaaee  Is  called  necessity  In 
Arizona. 

Next  door  In  New  Mexico  we  flnd  essen- 
tially the  same  situation — arid  land,  low 
population  ratio,  dependence  on  mining  and 


ranching— one  extracting  and  self-defeating 
and  the  other  dedicated  to  boom-or-bust 
procedures  But,  In  the  view  of  one  business 
critic,  the  burdens  of  the  future  are  already 
being  lightened  "with  the  advent  of  a  new 
and  highly  stimulating  speclllzation— the 
military"  Even  though  a  certain  amount 
of  admlnUtrative  and  congressional  whim  U 
Involved  In  such  hypodermics  as  Los  Alamos, 
"such  risks  •  •  •  are  measurable,  and  •  •  • 
In  the  meantime  we  can  contemplate  the 
value  of  major  ImprovemenU  In  reclamation 
and  flood  control,  traceable  to  the  Influence 
of  the  military,  which  may  go  as  far  as  steps 
toward  more  adequate  soil  and  water  con- 
servation." 

The  truth  Is  that  the  Federal  Government 
U  the  major  stockholder  and  underwriter  of 
the  American  West,  and  that  most  of  those 
portions  of  the  West  which  hxmi  with  eco- 
nomic excitement  are  constanUy  being  re- 
plenished with  Federal  funds.  The  Cali- 
fornia story  Is  a  larger,  richer  edition  of  the 
Texas  experience.  As  of  June  30.  196&i  the 
Federal  Government  owned  87  percent  of  the 
land  In  Nevada— almost  9  out  of  every  10 
acres;  70  percent  In  Utah;  66  percent  In 
Idaho;  and  51  percent  In  Oregon  And  In 
the  18  years  prior  to  1955  the  Government's 
purchase  of  lands  was  running  255  percent 
ahead  of  lU  sales.  The  percentage  of  Federal 
ownership  In  the  West.  In  other  words,  U 
climbing. 

No  wonder  then  that  many  politicians  and 
private  entrepreneurs  view  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  ubiquitous.  But  to  deny  that 
ubiquity  does  not  promote  subsidy,  and  to 
argue  that  the  West  is  the  one  region  where 
man   still   stands   alone   Is   sheer   refusal    to 

face  facts. 

In  all  fairness  It  should  be  said  that  not 
all  westerners  make  such  a  mistake.  In  the 
Oregon  Business  Review  In  late  1967,  for 
instance,  the  statement  Is  made  that  "Since 
1910.  growth  of  population  and  Income  In 
the  Paclflc  Northwest  has  been  at  or  below 
the  national  rate  of  growth  except  •  •  • 
when  •  •  •  stimulated  by  heavy  Federal  ex- 
penditures." on  such  developments  as  air- 
craft Installations,  missile  production,  ex- 
pansion In  lumber  and  pulp  production, 
aluminum  fabrication,  and  hydroelectric 
power.  The  Hanford  Atomic  Works  In  east- 
ern Washington,  once  a  blighted  and  Iso- 
lated area,  comprises  three-quarters  of 
Washington's  employment  In  chemical  ac- 
tivities, not  to  mention  up  to  16.000  con- 
struction workers  that  have  been  utilized 
since  World  War  II  Federal  help  with  flsh- 
erles.  with  highways,  and  with  Irrigation 
could  also  be  Included 

Lest  this  begin  to  sound  as  If  I  am  a  refu- 
gee from  Dixon-Yates,  let  me  turn  way  back- 
ward once  more. 

The  lUt  of  hUtorlc  Federal  subsidies  to  the 
West  Is  inclusive,  widespread,  and  In  Its 
broad  outlines,  well  known.  Land  grants  to 
railroads,  cattlemen  grazing  on  almost  limit- 
less public  domain,  mineral  rights  claimed 
by  whoever  got  there  flrst  and  could  make 
them  stick,  the  Gadsden  Purchase  to  facUl- 
tate  a  railroad  route,  guarantees  of  silver 
purchase,  subsidized  stagecoach  routes,  ex- 
ploratory expeditions  from  Lewis  and  Clark 
forward,  forts  by  the  dozen  (of  169  poets 
in  the  United  States.  130  were  In  the  West). 
wagon  roads,  dredged  harbors,  Indian  relief, 
agricultural  experimentation,  homesteads. 
Timber  Culture  Act,  Desert  Land  Act,  fron- 
tier donations,  land-grant  colleges,  a  Pana- 
ma Canal  to  bring  western  goods  closer  to 
the  consuming  centers,  support  of  tourism 
through  federally  supported  parks  and 
monuments— the  list  Isn't  Interminable,  but 
It  Is  long  Just  to  refresh  on  a  few  Items, 
some  without  comment: 

Brlgham  Young,  leader  of  those  almost 
fiercely  Independent  cooperative  antl-Gov- 
emment  sons  of  Moroni,  apparently  thought 
about   a  Pacific   railroad  as   early  as    1847- 


1848.  By  1862  the  McKTnon  territorial  legis- 
lature In  Utah  was  memorializing  Congress 
to  construct  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific.  Later 
the  church  leaders  themselves  sent  a  similar 
petition. 

In  a  day  when  market  research  and  other 
aids  to  way  out  yonder  were  unheard  of. 
much  less  perfected,  the  Federal  Government 
sponsored  the  four  so-called  Great  Surveys 
of  the  West  between  1867  and  1879.  two  by 
the  War  Departtnent  and  two  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  They  were  great,  says 
their  biographer,  not  only  "In  the  sense  of 
the  vast  territories  they  examined,"  but  also 
because  they  "built  up  the  knowledge  which 
establishes  the  habits  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans, shapes  their  businesses,  and  In  fact 
makes  possible  the  way  they  live."  And 
though  the  knowledge  was  broadcast,  the 
Individuals  picking  up  the  seeds  here  and 
there  thought  somehow  that  they  had  con- 
ceived each  seed  themselves. 

And  Russell,  Majors,  and  Waddell  spread 
their  enterprise  across  the  Great  West,  Amer- 
ican entrepreneurs  In  both  a  classic  and 
romantic  tradition.  But,  said  one  thoughtful 
bibliographer,  "students  of  western  hUtory 
(are)  Increasingly  aware  that  frontier  enter- 
prise, m  this  area  at  least,  was  powerless 
without  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Treastur  " 

Long  before  Alexander  Majors  struck  out 
(to  employ   a  verb   you   can   translate   two 
ways),   the  VS.  Army  had  been  designated 
as    roadbullder   for   the   West.     All   western 
roads    became    military    roads — they    were 
deemed  necesaary  for  the  defense  of  the  West 
against    Its    enemies.      (Generally    speaking, 
they  still  are.)     Along  with  the  building  of 
wagon  roeds.   the  Army  engineers  gathered 
cpnslderable       topographical        Information 
which  would  prove  Invaluable  when  rugged 
Individualists  like  Jay  Gould  and  CoUls  P. 
Huntington,    subsidized   In  part  by  Federal 
funds,  would  lay  their  ties  across  the  West. 
"The   achievements   of   the    topographical 
engineers  were  considerable."  writes  one  au- 
thor.   "In  the  realm  of  practical  service  they 
explored  the  Important  trails,  located  passes 
through  the  mountains,  and  supervised  the 
construction  of  roads  (both  local  and  trans- 
continental).   They  totaled  up  the  national 
resources.     They   prospected   for   water  and 
minerals.      They    surveyed    the    possibilities 
of   agriculture,   and   they   helped   to   brush 
aside  the  Indian  barrier.    They  mapped  most 
of  the  major  rivers  and  on  several  occasions 
supervised  their  Improvement  projects.    They 
surveyed  the  Important  harbors,  built  dams, 
constructed  lighthouses,  and  laid  out  coastal 
fortifications.      In    all    of    these    operations 
they  Invested  their  skills  and  the  extensive 
Federal  subsidies  In  an  underdevelojjed  re- 
gion at  a  time  when  the  settlers  themselves 
were  unable  to  do  so." 

Now  I  can  belabor  my  point,  detailing  de- 
mands by  Kansas  farmers  for  Federal  relief 
from  drought  and  grasshoppers,  outlining 
the  guarantees  under  the  Sherman  Silver 
Purchase  Act.  reciting  what  the  37 V4  percent 
depletion  allowance  has  meant  to  Western 
oil  exploration,  and  even  putting  In  a  good 
word  for  Texas  A.  tr  M.  by  showing  how  that 
Federal  land-grant  college  eradicated  the 
Texas  tick,  thereby  adding  millions  to  the 
Income  of  Texas  cattlemen. 

But  If  the  point  hasn't  been  made  by  now, 
It  won't  be.  The  westerner  can  rear  up  on 
his  hlndlegs — r'ar  up  on  his  hln'  lalgs,  to  be 
more  precise — and  shout  that  he  and  he 
alone  wrested  that  land  from  the  desert  or 
wind  or  Indian  or  whatever  possessed  It. 
But  the  truth  Is  that  from  start  to  finish  he 
was  subsidized  from  his  brogans  to  his  som- 
brero, and  that  further  research  may  well 
prove  that  of  the  three  or  four  historic 
regions  In  this  sectlonallzed  land  of  ours,  his 
was  the  one  which  received — and  still  re- 
ceives— the  most  assistance  from  a  Federal 
Government  which  was  sometimes  benign. 


sometimes  misdirected,  sometimes  wasteful 
and  sometimes  dictatorial;  but  which  al- 
ways, like  a  watching  parent,  was  there. 

Truth  then  compels  xis  from  the  West  to 
admit  our  debt,  and  to  recognize  that  the 
poet.  Badger  Clark,  replete  with  western 
sentiment  though  he  was,  spoke  wisdom 
when  he  wrote: 


Twas  good  to  live  when  all  the  sod. 
Without  no  fence  nor  fuss. 

Belonged  In  pardnershlp  to  God, 
The  Gover'ment  and  us." 


AMERICAN  INSTTTDTE  FOR  FOREIGN 
TRADE  ENDORSES  GI  BILL  TO 
HELP  PRESERVE  OUR  WORLD 
POSITION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  hearings  on  S.  5,  the  cold  war 
GI  bill.  Dr.  R.  E.  Summers,  dean  of  ad- 
missions and  records,  and  professor  of  en- 
gineering, of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
and  Dr.  James  W.  Miller,  president  of 
Western  Michigan  University,  testified 
that  during  the  past  few  years  the  trend 
toward  graduate  degrees  had  materially 
increased. 

Evidence  was  received  which  showed 
that  during  the  4-year  period  from  1955- 
56  to  1959-60,  the  number  of  master's 
degrees  conferred  in  mathematical  sub- 
jects Increased  97.9  percent;  library  sci- 
ence, 76.3;  architecture,  80.3;  English 
and  journalism,  54.3;  engineering,  51.5. 
During  that  same  period,  the  number  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees  conferred 
increased  67.1  percent. 

I  recall  the  days  when  it  was  said  that 
a  high  school  diploma  was  a  must  for 
success  in  life.  Then  we  reached  the 
point  where  a  bachelor's  degree  was  in- 
dispensable. Now  we  have  reached  the 
point  where  a  young  person  must  avail 
himself  of  a  second,  and  sometimes,  a 
third  degree,  if  he  wishes  to  keep  pace 
with  our  rapidly  changing  technological 
world. 

Most  Senators  will  agree  with  me  when 
I  say  that  for  the  average  American  fam- 
ily, the  financial  burden  of  giving  the 
children  of  the  family  one  degree  is  a 
terrifically  difficult  one.  But  for  those 
young  men  who  have  to  go  to  the  service 
of  their  country  for  a  period  of  2,  3,  or 
more  years,  the  difficulty  is  compounded. 
And  I  must  remind  you,  that  in  this  year 
of  1964,  it  is  estimated  that  only  about 
42  percent  of  the  eligible  young  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  26  years,  will  be 
called  upon  to  serve  substantial  military 
duty  vmder  our  draft  laws. 

In  connection  with  this  problem  of 
financing  graduate  study  for  Americans, 
I  recently  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Carl 
A.  Sauer,  president,  the  American  Insti- 
tute for  Foreign  Trade,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
In  his  letter,  Mr.  Sauer  states: 

The  sad  fact  Is  that  far  too  many  yovmg 
men  of  Intelligence,  understanding  and  good 
character  cannot  afford  the  additional  spe- 
cialized graduate  training  which  alone  wlU 
open  the  door  of  opportunity  to  them.  Sen- 
ate blU  5  win  enable  many  such  to  become 
effective  Influence  In  the  Nation's  world 
Interest. 

Let  us  save  the  talent  now  going  to  waste 
because  peacetime  veterans  do  not  have  the 
funds  for  proper  preparation  and  training. 


That  is  so  true,  Mr.  President.  In  the 
name  of  justice,  humanity,  and  fairness, 
this  body  should  take  up  and  pass  S.  5, 
the  cold  war  GI  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Sauer's  letter  be  printed  In 
full  at  this  point  in  \ht  Recorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thx  Amkucaw  iNsrmrrx  fob 

Foreign  Tbaox, 
Phoenix.  Ariz..  February  6. 1964. 
Re  Senate  bill  5. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yaeborough, 

Chairman.    Veterans'   Affairs   Subcommittee, 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Mt  Deak  Senator  Yarborouoh:  The  Ameri- 
can Institute  for  Foreign  Trade  supports  the 
proposal  to  extend  educational  benefits  to 
peacetime  veterans,  for  general  and  for  highly 
specific  reasons. 

Our  Job  Is  to  prepare  young  men  to  rep- 
resent this  Nation's  international  Interests 
In  both  private  enterprise  and  the  Govern- 
ment. 

After  17  years  of  experience,  we  know  that 
many  a  veteran,  having  seen  oversea  condi- 
tions and  opportunities  at  firsthand.  Is  se- 
riously motivated  to  devote  his  life  to  a 
career  In  this  all-Important  field. 

The  sad  fact  Is  that  far  too  many  young 
men  of  Intelligence,  understanding,  and  good 
character  cannot  afford  the  additional  spe- 
cialized graduate  training  which  alone  will 
open  the  door  of  opportunity  to  them.  Sen- 
ate bill  5  wlU  enable  many  such  to  become 
effective  Influence  In  the  Nation's  world 
Interest. 

I  am  enclosing  an  almost  random  sampling 
of  those  of  ovu-  graduat<»8  who  have  achieved 
the  kind  of  responsibility  which  Is  signifi- 
cant of  Influence.  This  sampling  was  pub- 
lished a  year  ago.  Since  then  we  have  in- 
quired of  our  3300  graduates  and  of  many 
of  their  employers  whether  other  cases 
should  be  added.  So  far  we  have  392  names 
which  will  appear  In  a  brochure  now  at  the 
printers.    Copl*s  will  be  sent  you. 

A  great  many  of  these  392  men  would  not 
be  where  they  are  If  they  had  not  had  World 
War  II  veterans  educational  benefits. 

Let  us  save  the  talent  now  going  to  waste 
because  peacetime  veterans  do  not  have  the 
funds  to  pay  for  proper  preparation  and 
training. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Casl  a.  Sauxb. 

President. 


U.S..  LATIN  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 
WORK  TOGETHER  IN  DIVISION  OP 
ALLIANCE  PROGRAM  HEADED  BY 
MR.  JIM  BOREN 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  Outlook  section  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  March  15.  1964,  there  was  an 
excellent  article  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  written  by  Dan  Kurzman.  It 
was  entitled.  "Gratitude  for  Oatmeal" 
and  reviewed  the  work  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  on  the  occasion  of  its  third 
birthday. 

It  was  just  3  years  ago.  on  March  13. 
that  the  late  President  Kennedy  called 
for  a  vast  hemispheric  alliance  "to  satis- 
fy the  basic  needs  of  the  American  peo- 
ple." Mr.  Kurzman  states  that  the  Al- 
liance "has  struck  more  deeply  than  is 
often  supposed."  He  notes  that  not  only 
is  there  evidence  that  illiterate  cam- 
pesinos  have  some  direct  contact  with 
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Alliance  programs  but  that  also  the 
oligarchs  and  miUtarists  "have,  for  the 
first  time,  begim  to  recognize  the  in- 
evitability of  the  revolution"  that  is  be- 
ing enhanced  in  Latin  America  by  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  The  author  de- 
clares that  "the  social  innovations  that 
have  been  introduced  in  the  wake  of 
American  pressiire  as  a  byproduct  of  this 
aid  could  provide  the  foundation  for  full- 
scale    democratic     revolution     in     the 

future."  ^    ,    ^ 

As  proof.  Mr.  Kurzman  cites  the  facts 
that  11  countries  have  instituted  tax 
reform  and  10  countries  have  passed 
legislation  on  land  reform.  He  also  at- 
taches importance  to  the  greater  role  for 
the  Latin  American  nations  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Alliance  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mittee on  the  AUiance  for  Progress. 

This  was  made  possible  because  "many 
Latin  leaders  had  complained  that  the 
Alliance  was  not  reaching  the  people  as 
the  self-instrument  it  was  primarily  de- 
signed to  be  because  of  the  preponderant 
role  of  the  United  States  in  its  direc- 
tion." 

Mr.  President.  In  line  with  these  reali- 
ties, the  new  State  and  local  partner- 
sliip  program  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  the  grassroots  approach  to  the 
Alliance,  is  a  firm  response  to  the  need 
to  directly  involve  the  people  of  Latin 
America  in  a  fuller  part  in  the  attempt 
to  raise  themselves  from  poverty  and 
desptiir. 

The  new  sispect  of  the  Alliance  pro- 
gram that  is  now  underway  in  22  States 
In  the  United  States  Is  aptly  called  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance.  Companeros  de 
la  Alianza. 

Under  this  partnership  for  progress 
small  projects  that  put  needed  articles 
directly  into  the  hands  of  the  campe- 
sinos.  in  return  for  self-help  on  their 
part,  are  jointly  undertaken  between 
people  here  and  in  our  sister  republics. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  program, 
very  ably  directed  by  James  Boren,  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  U.S.  Coordinator  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  is  to  bring  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Latin 
American  nations  together  to  make  them 
true  and  effective  partners  of  the  Al- 
liance. Mr.  Boren  came  to  his  present 
post  after  years  of  experience  in  an  ex- 
ecutive position  with  AID  in  Peru.  Mr. 
^-  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article,  captioned  "Alliance  Has  Plus 
Marks  on  Its  Third  Birthday:  Grati- 
tude for  Oatmeal:  It  Has  Started  Foun- 
dations for  Social  Revolution."  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Allianci    Has   Plus   Marks    on    Its   Third 

BIRTHDAT ORATTTUOR        FOR        OaTMIAL — IT 

Has     Staktd)     Foundation      ro»     Social 

RSVOLDTIONS 

^  (By  Dan  Kurzman) 

Three  yean  ago,  President  Kennedy.  In 
one  of  his  most  stirring  addresses,  called  on 
Latin  American  countries  to  )oln  with  the 
United  States  In  an  Alliance  for  Progress — a 
vast  cooperative  effort,  unparalleled  In  mag- 
nitude and  nobility  of  purpose,  to  satisfy  the 
basic  needs  of  thr  American  people  for 
homes,  work  and  land,  health  and  schools. 


This  hemispheric  Alliance,  so  Ideallstlcally 
proposed,  now  Is  entering  a  new  phase. 

Three  years  of  experimentation,  of  tenta- 
tive faUiu-es  and  limited  successes,  have  just 
started  to  give  the  huge  program  concrete 
form.  It  has  token  this  period  of  time  to 
extract  the  hard  kernels  of  practicality  from 
the  original  amorphous  dream. 

On  Its  third  birthday  (2  days  ago),  the 
Alliance  Is  beginning  to  reflect  the  realities 
of  what  can  and  what  cannot  be  achieved. 

To  ask,  therefore,  whether  the  Alliance 
has  been  a  success  or  a  faUure  so  far  Is  to 
pose  a  meaningless  question.  It  Is  like  ask- 
ing whether  a  chemUt  searching  for  a  cure 
for  some  disease  harf  succeeded  or  failed  be- 
fore the  experiment  Is  finished. 

Whatever  the  ultimate  Judgment  may  be, 
the  AlUance  has  provided  a  channel  of 
moderation  for  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
irresistible  social,  political,  and  «»°fmU: 
revolutions  In  history— a  channel  that  al- 
ready has  started  to  drain  off  some  of  the 
revolutionary  extremism  that  has  been  seek- 
ing Castro-Communist  outlets. 

The  psychological  Impact  of  the  Alliance 
in  Latin  America  has  not  been  overwhelming 
UD  to  now.  But  It  has  struck  more  deeply 
than  IS  often  supposed.  lUlterate  Panaman- 
ian and  Mexican  peasants  living  In  mud 
huts  have  astounded  me  with  expressions  of 
gratitude  for  oatmeal  and  water  wells  pro- 
vided under  the  Alliance. 

Even  more  Importont.  oligarchs  and  mili- 
tarists, who  have  traditionally  run  most  Latin 
American  countries  for  their  own  benefit . 
have  for  the  first  time  begun  to  recognize 
the  inevitability  of  the  revolution,  with  only 
the  question  of  whether  It  will  take  a  Castro- 
Ite  or  a  democratic  turn  at  Issue. 

While  some  members  of  these  ruling  groups 
have  already  resigned  themselves  to  the  phi- 
losophy that  If  you  can't  lick  the  revolution 
cooperate  with  It.  others  have  underscored 
their  desperation  with  fanatical  efforts  to  dis- 
credit and  destroy  the  Alliance. 

Such  preliminary  psychological  gains,  mo- 
'  mentous  In  the  context  of  Latin  American 
history,  render  virtually  Irrelevant  the  rela- 
tively few  physical  achievements  registered 
up  to  now  under  the  program.  Even  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  such  achleve- 
mente.  In  this  short  period,  could  barely 
scratch  the  surface  of  the  hemisphere's  pov- 
erty and  misery 

President  Kennedy  Indicated  when  he  an- 
nounced plans  for  the  Alliance  that  1100  bil- 
lion would  flow  Into  the  Latin  American 
economy  by  1971,  Including  »10  billion  from 
the  United  Stotes,  %\0  billion  from  other  out- 
side sources,  and  $80  billion  from  Latin  In- 
vestors themselves. 

Since  1961.  the  United  States  has  com- 
mitted about  $3  billion  In  assistance  to  the 
hemUphere.  but  has  actually  disbursed  tmly 
»2  billion.  The  discrepancy  between  com- 
mitment and  disbursement  tells  an  Impor- 
tant but  llttle-publlclzed  story. 

This  difference  Is  partly  due  to  bureaucrat 
redtape.  But  mainly.  It  signifies  that  the 
United  Stotes  has  been  using  economic  aid 
as  bait  to  achieve  the  social  reforms  neces- 
sary to  'satisfy  the  basic  needs"  of  the  peo- 
ple. Washington  has.  In  many  cases,  released 
earmarked  funds  gradually— In  relation  to 
the  speed  with  which  recipient  governmento 
have  pushed  through  such  reforms,  not  to 
mention  economic  plans. 

Thus,  the  relatively  small  sums  of  money 
going  to  Latin  nations  have  tended  to  make 
the  Alliance  appear  far  less  successful  than 
has  really  been  the  case — particularly  as  the 
United  States  has  not  been  anxious  to  ex- 
ploit the  fact  that  It  has  exerted  such  pres- 
sure on  the  recipient  governmento. 

The  projecto  on  which  Alliance  money  has 
been  spent  represent  only  an  Infinitesimal 
part  of  what  Is  needed.  But  the  social  Inno- 
vations  that   have   been   Introduced   In   the 


wake  of  American  pressiue  as  a  byproduct 
of  this  aid  could  provide  the  foundation  for 
full-scale  democratic  revolution  in  the 
future.  ^^ 

Structural  tax  reform  programs  have  been 
Inaugurated  In  11  covmtrles  despite  the  stiff 
reslstonce  of  oligarchs  who  would  prefer  to 
see  U-S.  toxpayera  provide  the  revenue  re- 
quired for  economic  growth  and  social  prog- 
ress. 

Ten  countries  have  passed  legislation  on 
Und  reform,  and  three  others  have  legisla- 
tion pending. 

In  both  spheres  of  reform.  Implementation 
and  enforcement  have  lagged  far  behind  de- 
clared Intentions.  But  a  start  has  been 
made   In   fields  previously  Ignored   In  Latin 

America. 

Equal  In  Importance  to  social  leglslaUon 
has  been  the  establishment  of  Institutions 
designed  to  permit  the  Latin  nations  them- 
selves to  finance  and  promoto  social  reforms 
on  a  continuing  basis. 

In  addition  to  new  tax  administrations 
and  agrarian  agencies,  these  Institutions  In- 
clude public  administration  Institutes, 
mechanisms  to  centralize  wator  and  sewer- 
age agencies,  health  boards,  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  to  facllltato  housing  con- 
struction. 

Economic  progress  In  the  last  3  years  has 
not  been  as  Impressive,  but  this  fact  reflecto 
less  the  shortcomings  of  the  Alliance  than 
the  fear  Instilled  in  both  U5.  and  Latin 
American  businessmen  by  the  social  and 
pollUcal  ferment  which  the  Alliance  Is  try- 
ing. If  sometimes  awkwardly,  to  direct  Into 
democratic    channels. 

The  outflow  of  VS.  Investment  capital 
from  Latin  America  exceeded  the  Inflow  by 
about  ISa  mlUlon  In  1902  and  $35  million  in 
1963.  The  heavy  withdrawal  of  oil  Invest- 
ment from  one  relatively  well  off  coimtry — 
Venezuela — Is,  however,  responsible  for  the 
net  loss. 

At  the  same  time,  Latin  businessmen  have 
bypassed  local  Investment  opportunities  to 
funnel  many  millions  of  dollars  to  the  United 
Statos  and  Euroj>e. 

Still,  on  the  plus  side,  10  countries  have 
exceeded  the  goal  of  a  a.5-j)ercent  minimum 
annual  growth  rata  called  for  In  the  Chartar 
of  Punta  del  Esta  that  formaUy  gave  birth 
to  the  Alliance  In  August  1981.  All  19  Latin 
nations  In  the  Alliance  have  drawn  up.  or 
are  drawing  up,  national  development  plans. 
The  total  value  of  regional  exporto  Increased 
by  7  percent  In  1962.  exceeding  the  high  1957 
level  by  more  than  $500  million.  Intrare- 
glonal  trade  has  greatly  Increased  as  the 
result  of  budding  common  marketo  In  Cen- 
tral and  South  America.  And  a  disastrous 
downtrend  In  coffee  prices  has  been  halted  as 
the  result  of  Intornatlonal  commodity  price 
stabilization  agreemento. 

Politically,  gains  achieved  under  the  Alli- 
ance have  often  been  obscured  by  military 
coups.  Although  six  governmento  fell  to  the 
military  during  the  last  3  years,  two  of  thee 
rebelling  military  cliques — In  Argentina  and 
Peru — returned  their  countries  to  constitu- 
tional rule,  and  the  others  have  promised  to 
do  so  within  the  next  2  years. 

In  all  cases,  the  exertion  of  U.8.  diplo- 
matic and  economic  pressure  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  relative  reasonableness 
displayed  by  the  military.  Significantly, 
only  Haiti  and  Paragiiay  among  the  Alliance 
countries  today  maintain  the  old-fashioned 
one-man  dictatorships  that  a  few  years  ago 
controlled  almost  all  Latin  countries. 

And  because  many  younger  military  oOlcen 
are  Imbued  with  social  consciences  poMeated 
by  few  of  their  privilege-grasping  elders,  po- 
litical democracy  appears  to  stand  a  fair 
chance  of  ultimately  triumphing  throughout 
the  hemisphere. 

One  particularly  significant  factor  that 
may  help  to  consoUdato  and  extand  the  gains 
made  under  the  Alliance  so  far  Is  the  greater 


sharing  by  the  United  States  with  the  Latin 
countries  of  responsibility  for  many  of  the 
program's  functions.  This  has  been  made 
possible  through  the  establishment  of  the 
Intor-Amerlcan  Committee  on  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  (CLAP) . 

Many  Latin  leaders  had  complained  that 
the  Alliance  was  not  reaching  the  people  as 
the  self-help  Instrument  It  was  primarily 
designed  to  be  because  of  the  preponderant 
role  of  the  United  States  In  Ito  direction. 

But  not  unwisely,  CIAP  members  will  only 
be  able  to  recommend,  not  detormlne.  which 
country  should  get  how  much  aid  for  what 
projecto.  The  United  States  will  still  control 
the  purse  strings,  and  presumably  will  con- 
tinue to  exert  pressures  for  reform  on  In- 
dividual countries  to  the  extent  that  CIAP 
does  not.  Latin  American  members  of  CIAP, 
though  reform  minded,  may  be  less  willing  to 
press  for  far-reaching  changes  than  U.S. 
officials  In  view  of  the  domestic  political  con- 
stralnto  to  which  they  wUl  undoubtedly  be 
subjected. 

The  futvire  acceleration  of  progress,  many 
experto  believe,  may  depend  on  whether 
President  Johnson  and  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Stata  Thomas  C.  Mann  continue  and  in- 
tensify the  policies  of  tying  economic  aid  to 
social  reform,  making  siire  aid  dollars  are 
used  as  promised,  and  rendering  miUtary 
coups  prohibitively  expensive. 

For.  It  Is  maintained,  only  such  measures 
can  keep  alive  the  sense  of  humanitarian 
virgency  that  President  Kennedy  gave  the 
Alliance  at  birth — a  spirit  that  many  Latins 
fear,  however  unjustifiably,  may  have  died 
with  the  President. 


of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the  United 

We.  Robert  W.  Naden.  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Iowa,  and  William  R.  Kendrlck.  chief 
clerk  of  the  house,  hereby  certify  that  the 
aJove  and  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  house  and  senato  of  the  60th  gen- 
eral assembly  In  extraordinary  session. 
Robert  W.  Naden, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
William    R.   Kendrick, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF 

IOWA  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this 
time'  to  file  later  in  the  day  a  formal 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  Iowa,  which  is  eligible 
to  be  filed  as  a  resolution — but  which  I 
do  not  have  with  me  at  the  moment — 
and  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  6 
Whereas  apportionment  of  the  Iowa  Legis- 
lature and  seato  In  Congress  are  based  on 
the  U.S.  census,  and  allocations  of  Federal 
aid  are  based  on  population  formulas.  It  Is 
Imperative  that  people  be  counted  In  their 
voting  residences:  and 

Whereas  It  appears  that  the  present  statu- 
tory rules  for  taking  the  U.S.  census  are 
very  broad  and  administrative  rules  decree 
that  servicemen  overseas  are  not  Included 
In  the  count  at  all;  and  servicemen  In  the 
United  Statos  are  counted  where  they  are 
stationed  and  college  students  are  counted 
where  they  attend  college  and  not  In  the 
county  or  precinct  of  their  voting  residence; 
and 

Whereas  It  appews  that  these  persons 
should  be  counted  at  their  place  of  voting 
residence  In  order  to  fairly  apportion  legis- 
latures and  Members  of  Congress,  and  to 
Insure  fairness  in  allocation  of  Federal  funds; 
Now  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  (the  Senate  concur- 
ring). That  we  request  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  enactment  of  a  statute  to  insure  that 
persons  are  counted  at  their  voting  residence 
In  the  forthcoming  XJS.  census:  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
house  of  representatives  be  Instructed  to 
forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Iowa  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 


DOESN'T  CONGRESS  HAVE  IDEAS 
OP  ITS  OWN? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguishted  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicoFF]  has  written  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  splendid  article  in  the  March 
21  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  in 
which  he  discusses  the  question  of  wheth- 
er or  not  the  Congress  is  not  surrender- 
ing some  of  its  legislative  authority  to 
the  executive  branch  of  Government. 

Senator  Ribicoff  makes  the  point  that 
the  Congress  increasingly  finds  itself  re- 
acting and  responding  to  the  White 
House  rather  than  acting  on  its  own,  in- 
dependently and  responsibly. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  thought- 
ful consideration  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Doesn't  Congress  Have  Ideas  or  Its  Ovitn?- 
A  Senator  Charges  That  Congress  Merely 
Reacts  to  the  President's  Proposals  In- 
stead or  Coming  up  Wrrn  Its  Own  Leg- 
islation 


(By  Senator  Risicorr) 
In  all  the  recent  uproad  about  Congress— 
the  public  dismay  with  Ite  balklness,  the 
cries  for  Its  reform— the  real  trouble  with 
Congress  has  been  overlooked.  It  is  simply 
that  Congress  has  surrendered  Ite  rightful 
leadership  In  the  lawmaking  process  to  the 
White  Hoxise. 

No  longer  Is  Congress  the  source  of  major 
legislation.  It  now  merely  filters  legislative 
proposals  from  the  President,  straining  out 
some  and  reluctantly  letting  others  pass 
through.  These  days  no  one  expecte  Con- 
gress to  devise  the  Important  bills.  Instead, 
the  legislative  views  of  the  President  dom- 
inate the  press,  the  public,  and  the  Congress 
Itself. 

This  Is  all  wrong.  Making  laws,  not  Just 
scrutinizing  them,  is  the  Job  of  Congress. 
That  Job  requires  Initiation,  not  simply  pas- 
sive reaction  to  executive  branch  requesto. 
Yet  Congress  has  surrendered  the  Job — so 
completely  that  the  press  and  the  Nation 
now  "score"  a  President's  success  by  the 
number  of  his  requesto  he  gete  through  Con- 
gress. In  the  scoring,  a  Presidential  request 
approved  by  Congress  counte  as  a  victory, 
and  a  rejected  request  counte  as  a  defeat. 
Since  January,  when  President  Johnson  de- 
livered his  eloquent  and  farslghted  state  of 
the  Union  message  and  the  requesto  began 
to  fiow  from  the  White  House  to  Capitol  Hill, 
the  scorekeepers  have  been  busy. 

It  is  not  the  President  who  Is  at  fault. 
His  office  Is.  under  the  Constitution,  a  posi- 
tion of  extraordinary  leadership— in  the  Na- 
tion and  the  entire  world.  It  Is  part  of  hU 
Job  to  give  Congress  his  recommendations  for 
needed  legislation. 

This  Is  President  Johnson's  rightful  re- 
sponsibility, and  I  believe  that  he  Is  dU- 
charglng  It  well,  as  President  Kennedy  did 


before  him.  Both  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress a  wide  range  of  constructive  and  Imagi- 
native propxjsals.  Many  Kennedy  proposals 
have  been  placed  on  the  stotute  books,  and 
the  country  Is  the  better  for  them.  Many 
of  President  Johnson's  legislative  proposals 
must  and  will  be  enacted. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  way  the  Presi- 
dent discharges  his  responsibilities.  My 
point  Is  that  Congress  has  failed  to  exercise 
Ito  ovtm. 

I  do  not  mean  Just  a  failure  to  pass  bills. 
There    have    been    failures   In   this   respect. 
Some  needed  bills  have  not  been  passed  and 
many  that  were  approved  were  unduly  de- 
layed.    For  these  failures  Congress  has  re- 
ceived much  criticism.    Some  of  that  criti- 
cism   Is    deserved,    though    the    accompllsh- 
mento  of  Congress  last  year  are  far  greater 
than  Is  generally  recognized.     The  test  ban 
treaty  and  major  bills  for  college  aid.  voca- 
tional education,  medical  schools,  air  pollu- 
tion control,  mental  health,  mental  retarda- 
tion and  Job  retraining  were  all  approved  In 
1963.    In  fact,  I  predict  the  complete  record 
of  the  88th  Congress,  Including  the  tax  cut 
and.  In  all  likelihood,  a  strong  clvU  righto 
law,  will  mark  It  as  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive In  recent  years. 

The  critics  of  Congress  have  really  missed 
the  point.  Their  sole  concern  Is  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  enact  Presidential  bills.  They 
don't  even  consider  whether  Congress  Is  do- 
ing any  lawmaking  on  Ito  own.  What  these 
critics  really  prefer  Is  a  parliamentary  form 
of  government.  They  want  executive  and 
legislative  power  to  be  Joined,  as  In  the 
British  Parliament,  so  that  a  policy  decision 
made  by  the  Government's  leadership  can  be 
automatically  made  the  law  of  the  land. 
But  the  genius  of  our  constitutional  system 
is  that  it  separates  executive  and  legislative 
power  and  provides  for  two  coequal  branches 
of  government.  This  Is  a  great  strength  of 
our  Nation  and  It  should  not  be  diminished. 
But  If  the  systefn  Is  to  work  effectively,  both 
branches  must  fully  exercise  their  constitu- 
tionally assigned  functions. 

My  concern  Is  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
realize  the  full  extent  of  Ito  own  role  In  the 
legislative  process.  Congress  need  not  and 
should  not  be  content  simply  to  react  to 
Presidential  requesto.  Congress  should  make 
it  own  Independent  assessmento  of  the  Na- 
tion's problems  and  ccxne  up  with  Ito  own 
answers.  If  legislation  Is  needed.  Congress, 
too.  has  prime  responsibility  for  developing 
a  bill.  Yet  this  Is  not  what  happens  In  prac- 
tice. 

Look  how  the  process  works.  "There  was 
widespread  agreement  last  year  that  there 
should  be  legislation  to  revise  the  Income  tax 
laws.  What  happened?  Congress  convened 
on  January  9.  1963.  Did  It  start  to  conduct 
hearings  Into  the  entire  problem  of  taxation? 
It  did  not.  It  did  absolutely  nothing  untU 
the  President  had  drafted  his  tax  proposal 
and  sent  It  to  the  Hill.  Then  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  began  hear- 
ings— not  a  general  Inqxilry  Into  the  entire 
problem,  but  a  hearing  Into  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  President's  program. 

The  first  witness  was  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  He  said  the  program  was  good. 
Other  witnesses  followed  who  said  part  of 
the  program  was  good  and  part  was  bad. 
When  the  hearings  were  over,  the  commit- 
tee met  In  executive  session  and  began  a 
llne-by-llne  examination  of  each  recom- 
mendation sent  up  by  the  President.  Some 
of  these  propKJsals  were  adopted,  some  re- 
jected and  a  few  modified.  The  committee 
added  scarcely  any  provisions  on  Ite  own 
Initiative. 

The  committee  then  drafted  a  bill  to  put 
Ito  decisions — or,  more  accurately,  the  de- 
cisions of  the  executive  branch  as  modified 
by  the  committee — Into  legislative  language. 
(Congress  deserves  credit  for  doing  this  bill 
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drafUng.  Usually  the  executive  branch 
sends  Its  recommendations  to  Congress  with 
draft  bills  already  prepared.)  After  Rules 
Committee  approval,  the  bill  went  to  the 
House  floor,  where  amendments  were  not 
permitted. 

Then  the  whole  process  began  again  In  the 
Senate.  In  February,  the  bill  completed  lU 
round  trip  and  ended  up  back  where  It 
started:  on  the  President's  desk. 

The  process  Is  simply  wrong:  The  Presi- 
dent's proposal  should  be  looked  at  with 
care,  but  It  should  not  be  the  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  of  the  story  There  Is  ab- 
solutely no  reason  for  Congress  to  spend  all 
Its  time  deciding  whether  the  President's 
proposal  U  good  or  bad.  Let  Congress  pro- 
vide Its  own  answers  to  the  problem.  Let 
the  hearings  roam  broadly  over  the  enUre 
field  of  taxation  and  the  economy,  and  when 
they  are  concluded  let  the  people's  elected 
represenUtlves  draw  up  a  bill  that  they 
believe  Is  right. 

When  I  entered  the  President's  Cabinet 
3  years  ago,  I  was  frankly  surprised  at  the 
deferential  attitude  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress exhibited  toward  the  executive  branch. 
Of  course,  I  know  they  make  critical  speeches 
and  cut  budget  requests,  but  beneath  these 
headline-making  events  Is  an  unreported 
story  of  silent  acquiescence  to  administration 
views. 

Representatives  and  Senators  often  called 
me  to  And  out  what  position  the  adminis- 
tration would  take  on  a  bill  of  theirs  or 
what  type  of  draft  legislation  would  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  White  House  I  was  sorry 
they  put  so  much  emphasis  on  what  posi- 
tion I  would  take.  I  was  more  Interested  in 
knowing  what  poslUoi»  they  would  take. 

It  Is  the  same  story  here  In  the  Senate. 
I  have  heard  ranking  Members  privately 
admit  that  their  pet  bills  were  doomed  be- 
cause of  opposition  from  the  executive 
branch.  "Why  don't  you  ask  for  hearings 
on  that  bill?"  I  asked  a  colleague  the  other 
day.  "It  sounds  to  me  like  a  really  good 
Idea." 

"It's  no  use,"  he  replied.  "The  admin- 
istration Is  dead  set  against  It.  It  woxxldnt 
have  a  chance." 

In  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mltt«e  last  year,  the  Kennedy  ald-to-educa- 
tlon  bill  was  being  considered.  The  Presi- 
dent had  packaged  many  separate  proposals 
in  one  bill  and  urged  Congress  to  pass  the 
entire  bill.  What  was  the  reaction  In  the 
ccMnmlttee?  "This  Is  terrible;  the  President 
has  got  to  set  priorities.  He  should  tell  us 
which  proposals  he  really  wants;  otherwise 
how  are  we  to  proceed?" 

When  I  served  In  the  Cabinet,  I  had  an 
obligation  to  present  the  administration's 
view  of  what  was  Important.  But  now  that 
I  serve  In  the  legislative  branch.  I  should 
not  Just  mark  time  until  the  executive 
branch  makes  up  my  mind  for  me.  I  was 
elected  to  make  Judgments  for  myself  and 
my  constituents.  That  Is  the  business  of 
•veryons  In  CXMigress. 

A  practice  that  sUarted  many  years  ago 
as  an  orderly  procedure  for  consolidating 
views  within  the  executive  branch  has  now 
grown  Into  an  unofllclal  pre-veto  power. 
This  Is  the  practice  of  referring  nearly  all 
proposed  legislation  to  the  Budget  Bureau 
and  the  various  agencies  of  Government  for 
a  report  of  the  administration's  position. 
Say  you  have  a  proposal  to  cut  the  tairliT  on 
wldgeU.  You  draft  a  bill,  and  It  Is  referred 
to  the  Finance  Committee.  Then  the  bill 
goes  "downtown"  for  reports  from  the  ad- 
ministration. It  may  be  looked  at  by  the 
Conunerce  Department.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. State  Department.  Tariff  Commission, 
and  the  Budget  Bureau. 

Weeks  later  the  replies  come  back  "No," 
says  the  executive  branch,  "we  have  carefully 
considered  this  bill  and  we  would  be  Just 
as  happy  If  U  dldnt  pass."    Unless  your  bUl 
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has  acquired  the  popularity  of  apple  pie. 
that  reply  from  the  administration  means 
the  end  of  the  line.  Chances  are  there  won't 
even  be  a  hearing.  Prospects  for  ultimate 
jMMsage  are  virtually  nil. 

Let  us  have  the  views  of  the  executive 
branch.  Often  extremely  constructive  sug- 
gestions are  made  in  executive  reports;  they 
Improve  the  proposed  bill.  But  If  the  Con- 
gress permits  the  admlnUtratlon's  disap- 
proval to  bring  the  legislative  process  to  a 
complete  stop.  It  makes  a  great  mistake. 

If  the  administration  seriously  believes 
that  a  proposed  bill  Is  contrary  to  the  public 
Interest,  the  Constitution  sets  out  the  ap- 
propriate procedure  to  be  followed:  the 
Presidential  veto  Yet  many  people  have 
come  to  believe  that  when  a  political  party 
controls  both  the  White  House  and  the  Con- 
gress, the  veto  should  be  put  on  the  shelf. 
If  a  Democratic  Congress  passes  a  bill  that 
so  displeases  a  Democratic  President  that  he 
must  veto  It.  then — people  think — some- 
where along  the  line  somebody  goofed.  Ac- 
cording to  this  popular  notion.  Democrats 
In  Congress  should  not  embarrass  the  Presi- 
dent by  sending  up  a  bill  he  doesn't  like. 

This  Is  nonsense.  The  Congress  has  a  Job 
to  do — making  laws.  The  President  has  one 
too — reviewing  those  laws  and  either  signing 
or  vetoing  them.  Yet  when  one  party  con- 
trols both  branches,  it  Is  rare  for  Congress  to 
send  the  White  House  a  major  bill  that  will 
bo  vetoed.  To  some,  this  may  show  harmony 
between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  To  me  It  shows  that  Congress  Is 
not  doing  the  Job  the  people  elected  It  to  do. 
I  think  that,  no  matter  which  party  con- 
trols the  executive  and  legislative  branches, 
the  legislative  process  would  work  far  better 
If  several  bllU  incurred  vetoes  during  each 
Congress,  Including  bills  dealing  with  mat- 
ters of  high  public  interest  These  vetoes 
would  show  that  Congress  has  thrown  off  Its 
ccxnplete  dependence  on  administration  ap- 
proval. It  would  also  make  the  Issues  more 
meaningful  to  the  country. 

In  the  election  of  1948.  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  was  a  clear-cut  Issue  before  the  voters 
precisely  because  It  had  been  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  passed  over  his  veto. 
Again,  the  need  for  housing  legislation  was 
brought  clearly  Into  focus  in  1959  when  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  vetoed  a  housing  bill  The 
broad  scope  of  the  bill  that  ultimately  be- 
came law  2  years  later  under  President  Ken- 
nedy Is  due  In  large  part  to  the  sharpening  of 
the  Issue  after*-the  Elsenhower  veto.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Amendments  of  1961.  A  broad, 
national  antipollution  program  was  enacted 
the  year  after  President  Elsenhower  referred 
to  the  problem  as  "uniquely  local" 

Because  lawmaking  In  Congress  Is  now  so 
heavily  Influenced  by  the  views  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  a  subtle  distortion  has  occurred 
In  the  press  and  so  In  the  minds  of  the  pub- 
lic. Whenever  the  President  sends  one  of  his 
proposals  to  Congress,  reporters  Immediately 
ask  Senators  and  Representatives  what  they 
think  of  the  President's  bill.  They  don't  ask 
Senator  X  what  he  thinks  should  be  done — 
whether  he  thinks  any  bill  Is  needed,  and  If 
so.  what  kind  of  a  bill  he  thinks  best.  Their 
Inquiry  Is  always  conflned  to  the  alternatives 
of  being  for  or  against  the  President's  bill. 

The  result  U  that  a  large  part  of  the  public, 
especially  people  who  do  want  something 
done  about  the  particular  problem,  tends 
to  think  that  the  only  answer  Is  the  Presi- 
dent's answer  Being  for  the  President's  bill 
Is  a  good  position,  and  being  opposed  Is  bad 
And  as  the  bill  goes  through  the  legislative 
process,  these  people  are  led  to  believe  that 
any  change  in  the  President's  bill  U  a  setback 
for  him,  and  the  elimination  of  some  provi- 
sion a  total  defeat 

Mo  Moax  nUBUBTZBa 
Meanwhile  the  critics  go  right  on  urging 
Congress  to  change  lU  procedures,  make  re- 


forms and  generally  reorganize  Itself.  I  agree 
that  some  rule  changes  are  called  for.  The 
filibuster  should  not  be  allowed  to  block  a 
vote  on  measures  favored  by  a  majority,  and 
some  delays  in  committee  and  floor  consider- 
ation of  bllU  should  be  eliminated.  Some 
rule  changes  are  needed,  but  the  basic  diffi- 
culty lies  not  In  rules  of  procedure  but  In  the 
entire  process  of  government. 

Perhaps  the  critics  should  take  a  step 
back  from  the  details  of  the  process  and 
view  in  lU  entirety.  Then  they  would  see 
the  heart  of  the  matter:  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  has  become  a  one-way  street.  For 
as  long  as  Congress  Is  more  concerned  about 
the  proposals  that  go  from  the  White  House 
to  the  Hill  than  about  the  bills  that  go  from 
Congress  to  the  President's  desk,  congres- 
sional critics  will  go  right  on  attacking  the 
Senate  and  House  for  lack  of  responsibility. 

I  believe  the  best  way  to  Insure  respon- 
sible action  by  Congress  Is  to  give  Congress 
heavy  responsibilities  The  men  and  women 
here  want  to  do  a  good  Job  for  their  con- 
stituents and  their  country.  They  are  capa- 
ble of  doing  It. 

But  If  all  the  emphasis  Is  on  whether  they 
approve  or  disapprove  of  what  the  President 
has  recommended,  then  they  will  continue 
to  spend  too  much  of  their  time  reacting  to 
the  White  House  Turn  the  spotlight  on 
what  they  think  should  be  done  and  what 
they  are  prepared  to  do.  and  there  will  be 
constructive  results. 

Congress  has  a  big  Job  to  do — and  an  im- 
portant one.  But  flrst  Congress  must  decide 
to  do  It. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE   MEMORY  OF 

THOMAS  G.  MASARYK 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  It  ifl 
particularly  ironic  that  this  month,  as 
we  observe  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  .ffhomas  O.  Masaryk.  the  great  Czech 
patriot,  our  Secretary  of  SUte  is  enimci- 
atlng  what  appears  to  be  a  new  and  dan- 
gerous policy  toward  international  com- 
munism. 

I  wish  to  add  my  voice  to  those  who 
have  risen  In  this  Chamber  to  pay  honor 
to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Masaryk  and 
his  relentless  championship  of  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  Justice  throughout  the 
world. 

None  of  us,  Mr.  President,  can  think 
of  Thomas  Masaryk  without  an  acute 
corvsciousness  of  the  cruel  subjugation  of 
his  beloved  Czechoslovakia  by  the  evil 
forces  of  communism. 

As  the  founder  and  first  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia.  Masaryk 
provided  the  same  kind  of  inspired 
leadership  which  Washington  and  Jeff- 
erson gave  to  the  cause  of  American  In- 
dependence nearly  2  centuries  ago. 

Today,  the  liberty  for  which  he  fought 
and  in  whose  cause  he  served  until  1935. 
is  all  but  gone  in  Czechoslovakia.  Today 
Czechoslovakia  is  a  slave  to  its  Red  mas- 
ters and  has  been  for  some  years. 

The  Secretary  of  State  tells  us.  Mr. 
President,  that  since  the  Communist  na- 
tions no  longer  form  a  completely  mono- 
lithic bloc,  we  must  have  a  foreign  pol- 
icy "custom  tailored"  for  each  Red  satel- 
lite. The  President  of  the  United  States 
said  substantially  the  same  thing  on 
television  Sunday  evening. 

Is  this  how  we  honor  Thomas 
Masaryk.  and  the  universal  principles 
and  ethics  he  espoused  and  taught  so 
effectively? 


Do  our  highest  officials  believe  that 
there  are  two.  or  three  or  half  a  dozen 
different  kinds  of  communism?  Have 
they  forgotten  so  soon  the  bitter  awak- 
ening to  the  fact  that  the  Red  Chinese 
are  something  other  than  the  "agrarian 
reformers"  we  were  led  to  believe? 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  our  leaders 
will  not  delude  themselves.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  they  do  recognize  that  there  is 
only  one  kind  of  communism— the  kind 
whose  leaders  are  dedicated  to  burying 
us  It  is  my  hope  that  our  leaders  rec- 
ognize this,  in  that  they  spend  a  bUlion 
dollars  a  week  for  defense  against  the 
forces  of  this  worldwide  conspiracy,  and 
billions  more  each  year  to  stem  the  flow 
of  communism  to  new  areas. 

Americans  must  never  forget  Thomas 
Masaryk.  His  memory  and  inspiration 
will  always  be  deep  In  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen.  No  better  evidence  of  this 
exists  than  in  the  fact  that  a  few  years 
ago.  the  Red  bosses  of  Czechoslovakia 
turned  back  American  mail  bearing  the 
Masaryk  commemorative  stamp.  They 
feared  to  let  even  this  tiny  symbol  of 
the  flame  of  freedom  brighten  the  dark 
comers  of  that  unhappy  country. 

Mi.  President,  we  can  honor  Thomas 
Masaryk   by   recalling   his  own   words, 
flrst  on  the  subject  of  totalitarianism: 
I  know  the  tu-gtmient  that  dictatorship  Is 
Justified  since  conscience  and  right,  reason 
and  science,  are  absolute;  and  I  am  not  un- 
familiar  with    talk    about   the   dictatorship 
"of   the   heart."     Logic,   mathematics,    and 
some  moral  maxims  may  be  absolute,  that  Is 
to  say.  not  relative  as  they  would  be  If  all 
countries,    parties    and    Individuals    had    a 
special  morality,  mathematics  and  logic  of 
their  own;  but  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  absolutUm  of  theory  and  practical,  polit- 
ical absolutism.     The  most  scientific  theory 
depends  upon  experience  and  induction.    It 
can  claim  no  infallibility. 

And.  then.  Mr.  President,  this  what 
Thomas  Masaryk  had  to  say  about 
democracy : 
'  Democracy  is  not  only  a  form  of  govern- 
ment It  Is  only  what  Is  written  In  constitu- 
tions; democracy  U  a  view  of  life,  rests  on 
faith  in  men,  in  humanity  and  in  human 
nature  and  there  Is  no  love  without  faith. 
I  said  once  that  democracy  is  a  discussion. 
But  real  discussion  U  only  possible  where 
men  trust  one  another  and  honestly  seek  the 
truth  Democracy  U  a  conversation  among 
equals,  the  thinking  of  free  people  open  to 
complete  publicity— the  word  "parliament" 
has  a  fine  meaning.  If  only  we  could  give  it 
body.  

WA8HINOTON  POST  CONCERNED 
ABOUT  OIL  LOBBYIST  DICKERSON 
AS  HEAD  OP  OFFICE  OF  OIL  AND 
OAS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  and  reputable 
newspapers  In  the  covmtry.  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  recently  expressed  In  an 
editorial  Its  reservations  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  oil  lobbyist  Joe  Dlckerson  as 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas. 
Since  concern  over  this  unfortunate 
appointment  has  been  growing  rapidly 
In  many  sections  of  the  country.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  in 
the  Washington  Post  entitled  "New 
Ualson  for  Oil"  be  printed  In  the  Ricord 
at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  16,  1964] 

New  Liaison  roE  Oil 
Concern  Is  being  expressed  about  the  nam- 
ing of  Joe  T.  Dlckerson  to  head  the  Office  of 
Oil  and  Gas  In  the  Interior  Etepartment. 
Public  attention  has  been  especially  focused 
on  that  office  since  President  Johnson  dele- 
gated full  authority  for  dealing  with  oil  pK)!- 
Icy  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall.  This 
seemed  to  call  for  an  independent-minded 
and  public-spirited  adviser  to  Mr.  Udall  In 
the  shaping  of  oil  policy.  But  the  new  head 
of  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  has  been  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  Mld-Contlnent  Oil 
&  Gas  Association  and  registered  lobbyist 
for  the  oil  Industry. 

Mr.  Dlckerson  was  recommended  for  this 
post  by  the  National  Petroleum  Council,  and 
he  Is  undoubtedly  well  qualified  to  hold  It 
from  the  viewpoint  of  experience  and  execu- 
tive ability.  The  sole  question  that  has  been 
raised  by  Senator  Proxmire  and  others  Is 
whether,  considering  his  background  and 
previous  Interests,  he  can  qualify  as  a  spokes- 
man for  the  public  Interest  In  dealing  with 
the  oil  Industry. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Dlckerson  made  a 
speech  in  Tulsa  in  which  he  seemed  to  see 
potential  dangers  In  the  four  studies  and 
Investigations  that  governmental  agencies 
are  making  of  different  aspects  of  the  petro- 
leum Industry.  "Policy  that  may  be  devel- 
oped on  the  basis  of  the  Information  to  be 
gathered,"  he  has  been  quoted  as  saying, 
"could  very  well  be  damaging  to  the  indus- 
try." Will  Mr.  Dlckerson  now  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  appraise  those  studies  objectively  as 
a  public  servant  divorced  from  his  former  In- 
terest In  oil  and  gas? 

It  Is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Dicker- 
son  will  have  the  last  word  in  shaping  Gov- 
ernment policy  toward  the  petroleum  indus- 
try. His  function  Is  largely  that  of  finding 
facta  and  giving  advice.  But  his  Immediate 
superior,  Assistant  Secretary  John  M.  Kelly 
In  charge  of  mineral  resources,  is  also  a 
former  oil  man  Mr.  Kelly  is  said  to  have 
served  the  public  well,  and  It  may  be  that 
both  he  and  Mr.  Dlckerson  will  attain  that 
special  degree  of  objectivity  and  publlc- 
mlndedness  that  their  present  assignments 
demand.  But  the  situation  is  scarcely  one 
to  justify  a  complete  hands-off  policy  by  the 
White  House.  On  the  contrary,  It  throws 
an  enormous  responsibility  on  Secretary 
Udall  and  upon  the  President  himself  to 
make  certain  that  the  public  interest  Is  ade- 
quately safeguarded. 


KILLER  SLOGANS 


Mr.  MXJNDT.  Mr.  President,  there 
appeared  last  fall  In  the  VaUey  Evening 
Monitor,  of  McAllen,  Tex.,  a  column  by 
Raymond  C.  Baker  entitled  "Killer  Slo- 
gans" which  hits  hard  at  the  propa- 
ganda campaign  aimed  at  blurring  the 
real  Issues  which  concern  the  quality 
stabilization  legislation  which  Is  pending 
in  the  Congress. 

This  column  demonstrates  that  Mr. 
Baker  has  not  been  misled  by  the  false 
claims  of  the  opposition  and  that  he  has 
studied  the  bill  thoroughly  and  reached 
the  sound  conclusion  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  beneflt  consumer  and  retailer 
alike.  Mr.  Baker  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  thoroughness  in  which  he  has 
presented  the  objectives  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
column  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  column 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

g'TTT.gp  Slogans 

(By  Raymond  C.  Baker) 
Techniques  used  by  bureaucrats  In  the 
Nation's  Capitol  against  American  bvislness. 
the  soundest  In  the  world,  are  marvels  to 
behold.  More  often  than  not,  when  sound 
legislation  is  introduced  in  Congress  to  en- 
large our  free  enterprise  system  and  to  free 
the  bvislnessman  to  serve  his  customers,  op- 
ponents move  rapidly  to  the  forefront  with 
their  big  He  program.  All  stops  are  pulled 
out  and  killer  slogans  are  circulated  with  no 
thought  of  the  damage  they  may  do  to  the 
country. 

Unfortunately,  such  slogans  and  distor- 
tions are  handled  as  news  releases  by  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  other  opponents  of  free 
enterprise.  Newspaper  and  other  oommunl- 
caUons  editors,  believing  these  sources  to  be 
reliable,  are  unwittingly  caught  In  the  trap 
of  disseminating  manufactured  news.  As 
a  result  their  readers  or  listeners  are  hood- 
winked Into  becoming  allies  to  this  deceit. 

It  also  Is  unfortunate,  but  true  neverthe- 
less, that  the  whole  truth  rarely  catches  up 
with  the  slogans. 

CASI  IN  POINT 

An  excellent  example  of  methods  iised  to 
defeat  legislation  with  distorted  slogans  Is 
the  quality  stabilization  mecwure  (S.  T74  and 
H.R.  3669)  now  before  Congress.  This  is 
a  simple  piece  of  legislation  designed  to  re-  ^ 
turn  to  the  manufacturer  the  right  to  deter- 
mine for  himself  to  whom  he  will  sell  and  to 
whom  he  does  not  wish  to  sell. 

This  Is  permissive  legislation,  meaning  that 
no  manufacturer  Is  being  ordered  to  do  any- 
thing. Instead,  under  certain  conditions,  he 
U  being  given  back  the  ri^t  that  was  al- 
ways his — the  right  to  refuse  to  sell  to  those 
dealers  who  are  not  willing  to  maintain  his 
suggested  retail  price. 

An  Indication  of  the  patemallsm  that  Is 
ramptuit  In  Washington  today  is  the  fact 
that  the  bill  only  permits  this  right  when 
there  are  similar  competing  products  on  the 
market.  It  would  appear  that  our  bureau- 
cratic fathers  have  never  heard  of  the  free 
enterprise  system — and  have  never  discov- 
ered the  fact  that  consumers  will  not  buy 
products  that  are  priced  too  high. 

AIDS  CONBTTMZBfl 

How  does  this  bill  help  the  oonsxmier? 
According  to  many  manufacturers,  the  blU 
wUl  help  the  name-brand  manufacturer  keep 
his  products  out  of  stores  that  use  brand 
names  to  lure  buyers  in  for  discounts  and 
then  sell  shoddy  merchandise  at  high  prices. 
V^Thether  or  not  this  Is  reaUy  the  case,  the 
consumer  will  have  the  right  to  judge  for 
himself. 

Who  are  the  bill's  opponents?  They  In- 
clude the  Justice  Department  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  both  intent  on  in- 
creasing the  heavy  hand  of  Government 
control  over  the  greatest  system  of  distribu- 
tion ever  devised.  Paul  Rand  Dixon.  FTC 
chairman,  recently  told  the  Senate  StabUlza- 
tlon  Subcommittee  that  the  consvimer  would 
be  better  served  by  having  the  FTC  regu- 
late the  discount  houses;  and  that  the  PTC 
could  do  It  "If,  as  we  have  requested  many 
times.  Congress  would  only  give  us  all  of  the 
agents  we  need  "  But,  of  course,  Paul  Rand 
Dixon  Is  a  bureaucratic  empire  builder. 


WIDE  SUPPOST 

The  fact  that  quality  stabilization,  meager 
as  it  is  in  attempting  to  give  back  some  meas- 
ure of  the  rights  of  the  American  business 
system.  Is  sponsored  by  11  Senators  and  25 
Congressmen  of  both  j>artle«.  'ro™  <*®*P  ^***" 
eral  to  ultraconservatlve  attests  to  its 
merits.  This  alone  should  have  alerted  edi- 
Uyn  to  locA  closer. 
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But  the  oppcltlon  teed  off  with  crle«^' 
"nrtce  flilng^d  "•peclai  Intereet  monopo- 
uS^aS^  cfught  m^e<lltor.  off  ffuard  be- 
foTe  tbey  had  heard  any  of  the  facta.  Even 
S'utabll  newapepermen  can J>e  take°^°  ^^' 
time,  with  killer  slogana  by  'a«^"*=""^ 
Jt»u»  seeker,  who  for  too  long  have  enjoyed 
their  stranglehold  over  American  free  enter- 
priae.  ^^^^^^^__^_ 

HOSPITAL  INSURANCE  FOR  THE 
AGED 
Mr  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr  ANDERSON],  recently  addressed  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  SUte  of  Ken- 
tucky on  the  subject  of  "HoepiUl  Insur- 
ance for  the  Aged. " 

In  his  speech  he  made  a  most  reasoned 
and  eloquent  case  for  a  program  of  hos- 
pital insurance  for  the  elderly  financed 
by  social  security. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  as  we 
all  know,  is  cosponsor  of  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  program  of  hospital  Insurance  for 
the  elderly  under  social  security  and  has 
been  In  the  forefront  of  the  effort  to  en- 
act this  program  into  law. 

His  remarks  before  the  Kentucky  Leg- 
islature are  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  public  discussion  now  taking  place 
on  this  vitally  important  issue,  and  I  ask 
unatiimous  consent  that  the  text  of  that 
speech  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows 
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HoarRAL    IH8T7«ANC«    rO«    TH«    AO«D 

(B«marka  of  Senator  CuirroM  P.  Anbobow, 
Kentucky  General  Aa^mbly,  Frankfort, 
Ky.,  March  13.  1964) 

I  conalder  It  a  prlvUege  to  be  Invited  to 
addren  the  general  aMembly  on  the  laaue 
of  health  care  for  the  aged.  It  U  an  laaue 
which  haa  generated  much  attention— and. 
regrettably,  more  heat  than  light.  You  are 
to  be  commended  for  seeking  to  hear  both 
Bides  of  thU  controversy.  Mr  Justice 
Holmes  once  said  "that  the  ultimate  good 
desirwl  Is  better  reached  by  free  trade  m 
Ideas  that  the  best  test  of  truth  »■  In  ^ 
power  of  the  thought  to  get  itself  accepted 
in  the  competition  of  the  market."  I  agree 
that  these  public  social  questions  should  be 

subjected  to  the  teat  of  public  debate.      

And  I  agree  with  Dr.  AnnU.  who  declared 
from  this  same  rostrum  that  no  one  should 
be  denied  medical  care  because  of  Inability 
to  pay.     This  debate— which  has  been  un- 
derway for  more   than  a  decade— has  nar- 
rowed to  the  point  where  the  central  issue 
la  not  whether  the  aged  are  provided  with 
the   health  care   they   need— although   that 
U    a    serious    concern.      Nor    Is    the    Issue 
whether  many  of  them  lack  the  ability  to 
nay  for  that  car*— although  large  numbers 
do     At  Issue  U  how  the  cost  of  this  service 
Is  to  be  met  most  effectively      And  at  the 
heart  of  the  matter  U  whether  we  can  pre- 
vent poverty  or  whether  we  must  surrender 
and  deal  with  It  only  after  It  occurs.    A  look 
at  the  past  tells  us  we  need  not  surrender 
In  the   1930'B,  I  was  the  admlnUtrator  of 
the   State   welfare   program   In   New   Mexico^ 
The  Issue  then  was  what.  If  anything,  could 
be  done  to  provide  a  decent  level  of  life  for 
aged    people    who    could    no    longer    work— 
and  to  provide  thU  without  Interfering  with 
the   IncenUve   to   work   and   earn   and   save 
Under  the  leadership  of  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
social  security  was  developed  to  assure  peo- 
ple of  a  moderate  Income  In  old  age  sufficient 
for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.    A  basic  part 
of  the  Idea  was  to  assure  these  necessities 


of  life  to  all  of  the  aged-not  Just  the  Im- 
poverished or  the  l-nP""^***^*^  "hS 
to  discourage  thrift  and  work  The  object 
was  to  encourage  people  to  add  [»»»»*•"- 
sources  on  top  of  the  social  security  "•"•Ot 
It  has  worked  that  way  because  throughout 
the  history  of  social  security,  life  Insurance 
and  other  private  Insurance  have  grown 
tremendously  and  employee  benefits  ""Ch  as 
the  United  Mine  Workers"  plan  b»ve  helped 
make  for  a  decent  life  In  old  age^  We  who 
backed   social   secu^ty    are    proud    of    that 

fact 

Not  even  the  few  critics  of  socUl  security 

can  fall  to  recognl«  that  t^»-  "^f*'*""* 
approach  of  Government  and  private  effort 
has  worked  admirably  to  aasUt  the  ^ 

Over  the  years,  since  the  creaUon  of  the 
original   Social   Security   Act,   I   *^»'«J«"   ' 
deep  sense  of  satisfaction  as  Congress  has 
extended    coverage    to    people    on    the    farm 
and  to  other  groups,  has  added  the  P«rtna- 
nently  disabled  and   their  d^Pt'i^'^^^.  %'i** 
has  improved  benefits.     I  watched  with  re- 
gret   as    the    Amertcan    Medical    AssoclaUon 
originally    opposed   socUl   security   coverage 
?;r     the     p^^anently     disabled      Congr-s 
nonetheleJTacted    to    protect   the   dlssbled. 
and  the  physicians  then  <»operated  in  mak- 
ing this  Srogr-^  work  well.     The  AMA  aUo 
oM>Qses    social    security    coverage    for    phy- 
slcUmT  leaving  this  profession  virtually  the 
only    ofie    uncovered— although    there    are 
many  physicians  who  do  favor  the  Inclusion 
of   their  profession   under   the   Social   Secu- 
rity   Act.     Lawyers,   engineers,   dentuts.   u- 
chltectt.  and  accountanU  are  in;   only  the 
doctors  stay  out.  ^      ^   .wi. 

The  great  majority  of  the  aged  are  able 
to  meet  regular  day-to-day  living  «P«°*»; 
of   course,  with  the  help  of  social  security 
and  their  other  modest  retirement;  resources. 
No  doubt,  the  fact  that  In  the  year  1963  so- 
cial   security    was    paying    beneflU    of    over 
•330  mlUlon  In  Kentucky  U  the  primary  rea- 
son  that  extreme    poverty    In   old   •«•    ^ 
declined  as  much   as   It  has.     Some  213  000 
aaed  Kentucklans— more  than  70  percent  of 
y8ur  aged— are  receiving  social  security  ben- 
JSu      And    next    January    1.    3«»«>0    «Cen- 
tucklana  will  be  age  88  and  over.     If  the  ad- 
mlnlstraUons  hospital  Insurance  program  U 
enacted,  virtually  every  one  of  them  would 
be  eligible  for  lU  protection,  .^,^t- 

But  today  there  remains  a  problem  threat- 
ening the  aged  that  Is  very  similar  to  Uie 
one  that  so  concerned  us  In  1936^  ThU 
problem  U  medical  costs— costs  which  today 
represent  the  last  serious  remaining  gap  In 
the  economic  security  of  most  old«  P«>Pl«: 
and  are  the  major  single  reason  that  o  der 
people  are  brought  to  the  meager  level  of 
old-age  assistance. 

The  plain  fact  la  that  older  people  gen- 
erally cannot  afford  the  cost  of  reasonably 
complete   health   insurance— Insurance  that 
costs  a  couple  about  $450  a  year  ""<»"  ?'«° 
the   State-66   plans,   which   are  operated   on 
a   nonprofit  basU      Neither  can   they   afford 
the  •©00  or  •I. 000  In  health  costs  they  may 
encounter  In  a  year  In  which  they  »"  h«; 
pltallMd,     And  the  older  person  can  expect 
two    or    three    trips    to    the    hosplUl    af^ 
age  65      Thus,  most  older  people  are  faced 
with  the  prospect  that  serious,  and  expen- 
sive. Ulness  could  wipe  out  their  savings  and 
force  them  to  become  dependent  upon  chU- 
dren  or  charity. 

We  are  engaged  In  a  war  on  poverty.  Our 
President  is  leading  it.  and  I  am  «»»<»  ^^ 
march  In  the  ranks  But  surely  there  Is 
much  that  can  be  done  now  so  that  we 
need  not  have  to  fight  this  war  forever 
We  must  prevent  poverty.  The  challenge 
today  U  to  keep  from  losing  the  Income  pro- 
tection that  was  hard  won  1°  the  1930^.  be- 
cause of  the  rising  cosU  of  health  care  In 

the  I9fl0's.  ,    _. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  Klng-Anderwn 
bill  and  similar  legislation  U  not  to  provide 


care  that  people  are  not  now  receiving,  al- 
though ou^aged  are  deprived  of  adequate 
care  The  aim  is  to  give  the  aged  'omt  ^ro- 
tectlon  against  the  dread  and  the  actuality 
of  becoming  desUtute  or  dependent  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  oosu  of  major  Illness.  I  say  this 
b«:ause  the  hope  behind  tbeorlglnaa  Social 
Security  Act  was.  in  the  words  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  "to  save  men  and  women  from 
ihe  rigors  of  the  poorhouse  as  well  as  from 
the  haunting  fear  that  such  a  lot  awaits 
them  when  Journeys  end  Is  near. 

It  Is  rare  that  anyone  in  critical  oondlUon 
must  go  without  care  because  he  cannot  af- 
tord  it  But  it  U  considerably  less  likely  that 
a  poor  person  would  get  the  kind  of  care  that 
would  treat  chronic  disease  to  prevent  It 
from  becoming  acute 

If  in  order  to  obtain  the  medical  care  they 
need,  old  people  must  exhaust  their  savings 
or  seU  their  homes;  If  they  must  turn  to  theli 
chUdren  for  help;  If  they  must  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  Jeopardizing  their   grana- 
chlldrens  chances  for  an  education;  If  after 
a  lifetime  of  self-support  they  must  ask  for 
charity    If  they  must  do  any  of  these  things, 
then  surely  some  of  the  aged  will  Po«tpone 
the  trip  to  the  hospital  or  the  visit  to  the 
doctor,  hoping  for  a  miracle,  hoping  the  palD 
wUl  somehow  go  away;  hoping,  while  theml- 
nor  lUness  turns   into  a  major  one.     Post- 
ponement m  seeking  medical  care  often  U 
costly  in  doUars.    But  the  toU  In  suffering  U 
even  more  costly. 

There  U  ample  evidence  that  care  U  not  as 
readily  available  to  the  aged  without  ade- 
quate funds  as  some  would  have  you  beUeve 
The  Texas  Research  League,  which  Is  ada- 
mantly opposed  to  the  King-Anderson  blU. 
found  31. i61  cases-that  is  8^^  ^>*^^\?t 
the  Texas  puWlc  assUtance  caseload— with 
medical  needs  not  being  met  In  1961 

An  minoU  Congressman  surveyed  Chi- 
cago physicians  last  fall  and  got  repUee  from 
970  Some  86  percent  reported  that  they  had 
aged  patlenU  who  declined  to  go  to  hospi- 
tals because  either  they  could  not  afford  the 
care  or  would  have  to  go  on  welfare. 

Only  18  percent  of  the  aged  In  Kentucky 
hoepltallaed  under  Kerr-Mills  medical  assist- 
ance for  the  aged  have  stays  beyond  10  day^ 
Yet  naUonally  about  half  of  the  aged  who 
Ko  to  the  hospital  sUy  longer  thaji  10  days. 
It  is  a  matter  of  concern  that  patients  may 
be  discharged  although  still  in  need  of  hos- 
pital care. 

And  too  often  aged  persons  are  hospitalized 
in  mental  institutions  not  because  they  need 
psychiatric  care,  but  because  financial  bar- 
riers have  prevented  them  from  getUng  the 
medical  care  they  need  In  general  hospltaU 
As  an  example  of  what  I  mean,  let  mo  read 
part  of  a  letter  from  a  New  Jersey  menta' 
hospital  superintendent  announcing  that  his 
institution  could  no  longer  admit  bedridden 
patlenu.  mainly  the  aged  ThU  physician 
declared: 

"These  patlenu  belong  in  general  hos- 
pitals or  nursing  homes.  I  know  the  prob- 
lem of  keeping  chronic  patlenU  In  acute 
beds  But  it  is  no  solution  to  label  them 
insane-  and  send  them  to  an  understaffed, 
overcrowded  psychiatric  Institution.' 

There   can   be   no   doubt   whatsoever   that 
the  relief  from  financial  worry  provided  In  a 
social    security   hospltol   Insurance   program 
would    contribute    significantly— In    a    way 
that  no  means  test  public  welfare  program 
ever  could— to  making  needed  health  serv- 
ices available  at  the  time  they  »«  °««^«*' ^ 
many  who  are  too  proud  to  ask  for  charity, 
and  too  reluctant  to  burden  their  children. 
Prevention  of  poverty  requires  a  program 
which  will  aid  not  only  the  very  poor  among 
the  elderly  meet  their  health  costs^ut  also 
the    many    of    modest    Income.     Th*    ^Ich 

among  the  aged-whom  "o^V^'f'^^JSri 
social  security  Insxirance  proposal  would 
unjustly  help— are  rare.     Only  about  3  per- 


cent of  the  aged  have  Incomes  of  •10,000  a 
year  or  more,  and  they  already  receive  very 
substantial  income  tax  deductions  for  their 
medical  bills. 

Some  persons  concerned  about  this  prob- 
lem saw  in  the  Kerr-Mllla  program  the  solu- 
Uon  to  aiding  the  great  majority  of  the 
aged — the  middle  income  aged — with  their 
health  costs.  The  late  Senator  Kerr,  who 
sat  beside  me  In  the  Senate,  visualized  In 
1960  that  some  10  million  aged  not  on  old- 
age  assistance  would  become  eligible  for 
medical  assistance  under  his  bill.  That  has 
not  come  about — nor  are  we  close  to  achiev- 
ing It. 

It  seems  virtually  Impossible  for  all  the 
States  to  meet  the  costs  of  a  plan  of  that 
scope  and  provide  meaningful  benefits  and 
at  the  same  time  pay  for  all  the  other  things 
you  must  do.  I  say  that  because  Kentucky 
is  like  New  Mexico  and  every  other  State. 
You  are  spending  more  for  education,  more 
for  highways,  more  for  parka  and  tor  Indus- 
trial development. 

Last  November  31.  representatives  of  the 
Kentucky  State  Medical  Association  testified 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee In  Washington  that  by  July  1,  1965. 
Kentucky  would  have  a  medical  assistance 
for  the  aged  program  covering  hospitaliza- 
tion for  21  days,  and  other  liberalizations 
with  more  reasonable  standards  of  eligi- 
bility. Such  a  program  would  cost  about 
•40  million  a  year  In  Kentucky,  and  the 
State  would  have  to  put  up  •lO  million  of 
that  cost.  You  have  rejected  that  program 
because  of  Its  costs. 

Kentucky,  however.  Is  to  be  commended 
for  being  one  of  the  first  States  to  Imple- 
ment the  Kerr-Mllls  law.  And  I  do  not 
think  I  am  Imjxislng  on  your  kindness  In 
having  me  here  when  I  say  that  what  you 
have  done  Is  simply  not  enough.  I  compli- 
ment you  on  what  has  been  done  tmd  know 
that  It  Is  as  much  as  you  can  do  In  the  face 
of  other  demtinds  on  the  State  treasury. 

I  understand  that  the  record  budget  you 
have  approved  for  the  next  blennlaun  pro- 
vides only  enough  medical  oare  funds  to 
maintain  the  present  level  of  medical  care 
benefits.  But  even  if  Kentucky's  funds  for 
welfare  could  be  increased,  there  Is  a  ques- 
tion cA  where  these  funds  should  go— 
whether  eligibility  for  medical  assistance 
■ho\ild  be  Increased  or  whether  It  might  be 
better  to  provide  somewhat  more  liberal 
cash  payments  for  the  Indigent  who  now.  In 
Kentucky  as  In  many  other  States,  must 
get  along  on  a  very  meager  budget. 

You   know   far   better    than   I    that    the 
Kentucky  medical  assistance  program  must 
keep  benefits  low  to  stay  within  available 
funds.      Hoepltal    care    beyond    10   days  per 
admission  Is  not  covered.    The  goal  of  your 
legislation,  then,  of  removing  the  fear  that 
the  aged  person  who  becomes  hospitalized 
and  has  low  Income  will  not  be  forced  to 
lose  his  home  or  liquidate  his  life  Insvirance. 
falls  far  short  of  being  met.    When  the  pa- 
tient must  be  hospitalized  beyond  10  days, 
the  hospital  has  no  other  recourse  but  to 
use  all  means  within   Its  power  to  obOaln 
payment  from  the  patient.     The  State  may 
not  ai>ply  a  lien  against  the  patient's  assets 
to  recover   Its  welfare  payment;   but  If  the 
State  welfare  payments  do  not  cover  the  cost 
of  care,  what  can  the  provider  at  costly  serv- 
ices do?  •  The  ho^ltals   are   as  much    the 
victim  of  this  system  as  the  Impoverished 
aged. 

They  are  the  victims  because  the  cost  of 
the  care  they  are  providing  the  welfare  re- 
cipient is  not  being  fully  met,  and  they 
must  turn  elsewhere  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence. As  legislators  you  have  had  to  face 
this  problem,  and  you  will  continue  to  con- 
front It  until  a  national  program  Is  Insti- 
tuted. Under  the  social  security  approach, 
the  hospitals  would  be  reimbursed  tat  the 
cost  of  their  services,  and  this  would  relieve 


them  of  a  burden  they  should  not  i)e  com- 
pelled to  carry. 

All  of  this  was  dUcussed  In  some  detaU  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
In  1963.     In  the  course  of  that  debate,  the 
great    majority    of    Senators    came    to    the 
agreement  that  Kerr-Mllls  legislation  would 
not    suffice    to    meet    the    problem.      John 
Shkrman  Coom  Joined  with  me  and  almost, 
but  not  quite,  half  of  the  Senators  In  voting 
for    the    social    security    hospital    Insurance 
bill.       B4any     others,     including    Thbitston 
Morton,  favored    other  means— Ux  credits 
and  such — to  solve   the  problem.     But   the 
great    majority    recognized    that    the    Kerr- 
Mllls    legislation    was    not    enough.      Since 
1962,  the  social  security  supporters  In  the 
Senate    have    not    diminished    In    nvunber. 
They  have  Increased  as  the  deficiencies  and 
problems   In   present  law   have   been  more 
widely  recognized. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  Issue — although  my 
party  has  vigorously  worked  for  enactment 
of  a  social  security  hospital  Insurance  pro- 
gram.   Last  November,  a  bipartisan  group  of 
distinguished     physicians,     educators,     and 
insurance   executives   recommended    a    con- 
tributory payroll   plan   to  finance  such   in- 
surance.     The    conunlttee    was    headed    by 
Arthur    pnemming.    President    Elsenhower's 
Secrettiry  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Some  9  million  of  the  aged  have  health 
Insurance  of  one  type  or   another.     But  It 
should  not  be  concluded  from  this  that  half 
of  the  aged  have  adequate  health  Insxurance 
coverage.     A  large  body  of  evidence  shows 
that  the  limited  financial  capacity  of  large 
nimibers  of  the  aged  has  resulted  In  their 
piu-chase  of  policies  they  can  afford  and  not 
what  they  really  need  to  cover  the  large  ex- 
penses they  may  face.    All  too  often  the  in- 
surance Is  costly  yet  still  does  not  protect 
against  bankrupUng  costs.    The  bitter  Irony 
is  that  many  of  those  who  are  Insured  even- 
tually have  to  resort  to  old-age  assistance 
because,    despite    their    Insurance,    medical 
costs  have  wiped  them  out. 

A  special  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  In- 
tends to  Investigate  this  situation  In  the  next 
month  or  so.  I  think  Its  members  will  find 
more  evidence  of  Just  how  difficult  It  Is  for 
private  Insurance  to  do  the  Job  on  Its  own. 
Blue  Cross  has  been  one  of  the  more 
responsible  organizations  In  the  effort  to  do 
something  to  protect  the  aged.  But  Blue 
Cross,  too,  runs  up  against  sharply  rising  hos- 
pital costs  and  the  attendant  necessity  to 
Increase  premiums. 

In  New  York,  some  IV2  million  Blue  Cross 
subscribers  would  be  affected  by  a  25-p>ercent 
average  Increase  in  rates  proposed  earlier 
this  month.  The  most  painful  part  of  that 
announcement  was  that  under  a  iM-oposed 
new  rating  system  some  groups  of  subscribers 
with  records  of  unusually  high  use  of  hos- 
pital service  would  receive  a  maximum  rate 
Increase  of  40  percent.  These  groups — It  was 
explained — are  largely  composed  of  women 
and  the  older  age  groups. 

In  neighboring  Illinois,  the  Blue  Cross  an- 
nounced last  fall  that  It  was  cutting  benefits 
for  individuals — primarily  the  aged— 25  per- 
cent rather  than  raise  premlxims.  But  the 
effect  is  the  same — less  protection  for  more 
money. 

Here  In  Kentucky — where  room  and  board 
rates  for  a  two-bed  hospital  room  In  metro- 
politan areas  such  as  Louisville  and  Lexing- 
ton are  In  the  neighborhood  of  •IQ  a  day — 
Blue  Cross'  program  for  the  aged  pays  ^12 
a  day.  That  helps,  but  those  Indemnity 
benefits  always  lag  behind  actual  charges.  It 
leaves  a  protection  gap  for  the  aged. 

Another  aspect  of  this  Is  the  fact  that  the 
national  average  expense  per  day  of  hospital 
care— not  counting  physicians'  or  surgeons' 
fees — has  Increased  400  percent  since  1946. 
and  Is  now  nearlng  •40  a  day. 

The  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  campaign  in 
October    1963.  to  enroll   more  of   the   aged 


in  Kentucky  resulted  in  an  extension  of  pro- 
tection to  only  slightly  over  five-eighths  of 
i  percent  of  Kentucklans  over  66.  That  Is 
one  measure  of  the  enormity  of  the  problem 
facing  private  and  group  Insurance.  Moder- 
ately good  Insurance  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
large  nximbers  of  aged  Americans. 

There  must  be  a  way  out  of  tills  dilemma. 
And  there  Is.  It  Is  to  provide  basic  hospital 
and  skilled  nursing  home  protection  through 
social  secxu^ty  as  embodied  In  the  Klng-An- 
derson  bill.  Briefly,  the  bill  provides  these 
benefits  for  virtually  all  the  aged : 

Inpatient  hospital  services  for  up  to  either 
45  days  with  no  deductible;  90  days  with  a 
deductible  of  %IQ  a  day  for  the  first  9  days; 
or  180  days  with  a  deductible  equal  to  about 
•92.50. 

Up  to  180  days  of  skilled  nursing  home 
services  affiliated  with  hospitals  after  trans- 
fer from  a  hospital. 

Outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  services, 
with  a  ^20  deductible. 

And  also  up  to  240  visits  a  year  by  a  thera- 
pist or  visiting  nurse  to  the  patient's  home 
of  a  jmtlent  vmder  a  physician's  care. 

This  approach — recommended  by  both 
President  Kennedy  and  President  Johnson — 
would  not  cover  physicians'  or  surgeons'  fees. 
But  the  fact  that  the  costly,  unpredictable 
part  of  the  total  medical  bill — the  hospital 
portion — ^wotUd  be  covered  under  the  Gov- 
ernment plan  means  that  private  Insurance 
cotild  provide  coverage  on  doctors'  charges. 

When  present  health  Insurance  of  the  aged 
Is  so  clearly  Inadequate — much  of  It  cover- 
ing less  than  20  percent  of  medical  costs — 
I.  and  others  In  the  Insurance  field,  see  a 
large  market  for  health  Insurance  sold  to 
supplement  the  social  security  plan. 

Indeed,  one  nationally  known  Insurance 
company  testified  in  favor  of  the  administra- 
tion's plan,  and  others  are  very  much  In- 
terested in  the  posslbUltles  It  presents  for 
new  markets. 

The  widely  discussed  arrangements  for 
pooling  of  Insurance  company  resources  to 
provide  Insurance  to  the  aged  on  a  nonprofit 
basis  liave  emphasized  major  medical  ex- 
pense policies  which  would  supplement  the 
social  security  plan.  The  King- Anderson  bill 
specifically  encourages  this  cooperative  effort 
between  the  private  and  public  sectors  to 
solve  an  urgent  national  problem.  It  is  In 
keeping  with  the  very  nature  of  our  Ameri- 
can system. 

Let  me  contrast  this  with  what  wovdd  hi^)- 
pen  under  a  broad  coverage  means  teet  pro- 
gram— an  expanded  Kerr-Mllls.  A  person 
with,  say,  •2,000  to  •2,400  a  year  Income  and 
supporting  himself  would  be  foolish  to  buy 
private  Insurance  If.  upon  becoming  111,  he 
oould  rely  on  the  State  to  take  care  of  him. 
A  person  who  oould  receive  •2.500  in  Income 
would  seek  to  avoid  the  last  » 100  If  he  could 
be  eligible  for  assUtance  only  If  iiU  Income 
were  •2.400.  He  would  seek  to  divest  him- 
self of  assets,  waive  benefits,  perhaps  to  re- 
duce hU  mlneworkers'  pensKm.  ThU  U  the 
dilemma  of  the  means  teet.  It  U  the  dilem- 
ma that  Is  solved  only  through  social  secu- 
rity. 

As  an  Insurance  man,  too,  I  iiave  been 
much  concerned  with  the  system  for  financ- 
ing the  proposed  social  security  hospital  in- 
surance plan.  I  see  the  following  advantages 
In  its  arrangements : 

1.  It  vw>iUd  obtain  its  funds  frtHn  the 
working  group,  not  the  disabled,  no*  the  as- 
sUtance reclptents.  not  the  unemployed. 
These  disadvantaged  groups,  of  course,  have 
to  contribute  directly  or  Indirectly  through 
real  estate  tax.  sales  tax,  and  similar  so\irces 
of  revenues  to  support  medical  assistance. 

2  The  one-fourth  of  1  percent  tax  would 
be  shared  by  employee  and  employer  equally. 
3.  The  tax  would  be  In  prt^xjrtlon  to  earn- 
ings up  to  •6,200  per  year  so  that  the  lower 
income  rural  peculation  of  States  such  as 
Kentucky  would  pay  substantially  less  than 
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the  •high-income,  fully  employed,  urban 
worker  ThU  U  In  contraat  to  Blue  Croea.  for 
example,  which  exacts  the  aame  premium 
troax  each  member,  and  for  that  reaaon  flnda 
all  too  few  cioBtomers  among  the  ag«d — a*  I 
pointed  out  a  moment  ago. 

4.  The  social  security  plan— raUlng  fund* 
by  applying  a  percentage  tax  rate  to  eam- 
\ngm — would  have  an  advantage  over  present 
insurance  In  that,  as  earnings  rise  and  the 
system  U  kept  up  to  date.  Income  to  the 
program  would  automatically  Increase,  per- 
mitting the  program  to  keep  lU  benefits  in 
relation  to  current  ooats. 

There  are  those  who  say  the  administra- 
tion la  urging  passage  of  the  social  sectirlty 
approach  for  political  reasons.  There  Is  no 
disguising  the  fact  that  this  Is  a  political 
year.  But  the  problem  has  been  before  the 
NaUon  In  other  years,  too.  and  It  demands 
an  answer  now.  As  Justice  delayed  U  Justlcs 
denied,  so  care  delayed  Is  care  denied. 

The  difficulty  has  multiplied  In  intensity 
as  the  number  of  aged  have  multiplied  in 
number.  The  aged  population  has  Increased 
over  iVt  times,  growing  from  6.6  million  In 
1930  to  17.7  jDQllllon.  Every  34  hours  some- 
thing like  3J00  more  Americans  become 
86.  This  Is  the  equivalent  of  another  Plne- 
vlUe.  or  another  Carrollton.  or  another  P^^l- 
ton.  all  of  whom  would  be  96  or  over 

Medical  science,  for  one  thlng.^has  helped 
stretch  the  lifespan  of  Americans.  At  the 
turn  of  the  century,  life  expectancy  was  43 
years;  by  1936,  It  was  almost  63  years;  and 
now  it  Is  70.  But  the  cost  of  this  medical 
care  has  risen  phenomenally,  and  the  end 
Is   not   In  sight. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  private  and  group 
insurance  plans,  despite  the  efforts  of  States 
like  your  own.  which  have  Inaugurated  a 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  program, 
the  problem  remains  unresolved.  In  truth. 
It  Is  growing  more  acute. 

The  goal  we  have  set  ourselves  Is  to  con- 
tinue what  was  begun  three  decades  ago 
when  the  original  social  seciulty  program 
was  established.  We  Intend — and  I  sincere- 
ly believe  It  will  be  this  year— to  write  an- 
other chapter  In  social  security  history — the 
chapter  of  hospital  care  for  the  aged  through 
social  security. 
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PORT  OP  ENTRY  QUOTAS  ON  FOR- 
EIGN BEEP— CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION OP  HAWAIIAN  LEGIS- 
LATURE 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  Prealdent,  during  the 
debate  on  the  cotton-wheat  bill  I  pro- 
poeed  a  port-of-entry  quota  on  foreign 
beef  imports  as  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  Unfortunately.  Senator 
Hruskas  proposal  was  narrowly  de- 
feated. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  subsequently  introduced  a  bill 
similar  to  the  proposal  of  Senator 
Hrusxa.  In  my  testimony  to  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  on  March  12. 1  strongly 
urged  that  my  port-of-entry  amendment 
be  considered  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  Hawaii  State  Legis- 
lature recently  adopted  a  resolution  re- 
questing that  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States  impose  a  port-of-entry  restriction 
on  beef  shipped  into  Hawaii  under  the 
voluntary  agreement  between  the  United 
SUtes.  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

I  have  asked  that  this  resolution  be 
made  a  part  of  the  hearing  record  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  its  text  be  printed  in 

the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  concxir- 

rent  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SxNATX  CoNCuaaxNT  RxsonmoN  Rbquxsting 
THE  PaisiDSi«rr  and  the  SEcasTAar  or  Acai- 
ctn-TuaE  or  the  UNrrxD  States  To  Impose 

A      POBT-Or-ENTBT      RESTEICTION      OF      BEXF 

Shipped  into  Hawaii  Undee  the  Voluntaet 

Aceeement   Between    the  United   States. 

Austbalia,  awd  New  Zealand 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Government  through  the 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Oovern- 

menu  of  Australia  and   New  Zealand  have 

entered  Into  a  voluntary  agreement  limiting 

meat  imports  Into  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Hawaii  receives  30 
percent  of  its  total  meat  demands  from  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  as  compared  to  main- 
land States  which  are  receiving  an  average 
of  11  percent  of  their  total  production;  and 
Whereas  thU  voluntary  agreement  does 
not  provide  a  schedule  of  allocations  to  vari- 
ous State  markets:  and 

Whereas  such  continued  competition  with 
foreign  Imports  will  produce  devastating  ef- 
fects on  the  Hawaii  cattie  Industry  and  the 
State's  economy;  and 

Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  and  cattlemen  In  the  SUte  In  rec- 
ognizing reasonable  competition  recommend 
any  one  of  the  following  formulas  as  a  means 
of  establishing  fair  allocation  to  Hawaii  of 
meat  Imported  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand : 

1.  Limit  the  share  Imported  Into  HawaU 
on  a  per  capita  tMisls. 

3.  Restrict  Hawaii's  Imports  to  11  percent 
of  lU  total  production,  such  production  to 
Include  that  product  received  from  the  VS. 
mainland. 

3  Permit  processing  beef  to  flow  unre- 
stricted Into  Hawaii,  but  restrict  primal  cuts 
on  a  per  capita  basis;  now,  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Second  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Hawaii.  Budget  Ses- 
sion of  19«4  (the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring) .  That  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  be 
and  are  hereby  respectfully  requested,  to  es- 
tablish a  port-of-entry  formula  on  the  Im- 
portation of  beef  Into  the  State  of  Hawaii 
under  the  voluntary  agreement:  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  members  of  the  Hawaii 
congressional  delegation  be  and  are  hereby 
respectfully  requested,  to  actively  support 
the  purposes  of  this  concurrent  resolution; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this  con- 
current resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
of  the  United  States,  to  members  of  the 
Hawaii  congressional  delegation  and  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii. 


VIEWS  ON  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  enUtled  "Views  on 
Social  Science — Changing  Times,  Chang- 
ing Confrontations."  published  in  the 
January  1964  Social  Science  magazine. 
The  author  is  Benjamin  H.  Williams. 
It  deserves  our  thought  and  analysis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  Social  Science.  January  1964) 

Views  on  Social  Science.  Chanoimo  Times, 

Chanoiwo  Conpeontations 

(By  Benjamin  H.  WllUajnos) 

There    seem     to    be    neither    permanent 

friends  nor  permanent  enemies  In  the  mod- 


em nation-state  system.     The  United  States, 
for  almost  a  century  and  a  half  of  lU  In- 
dependent history,  regarded  Great  Britain  as 
Its  chief  potential  opponent.     Oreat  Britain 
was  a  strong,  dynamic,  and  expanding  power. 
Even   down    to   the    IWO's  the  British   were 
considered  a  people  against  whom  we  should 
build  a  large  navy     Today  they  are  relatively 
weaker  and  have  become  our  closest  friends. 
In  times  when  the  Oermauis  have  been  strong 
and   threatening,  we   have   twice  been  their 
enemies.     In  their  weakness  following  their 
defeaU  In  the  two  World  Wars,  we  have  be- 
come  theU-    friends.     Today   we    promise    to 
risk  our  cities  to  defend  theirs.  We  have  twice 
In  thU  century  been  allies  of  Russia,  each 
Instance  being  followed  by  a  period  of  ani- 
mosity     Among    other    nations    that,    from 
our  point  of  view,  have  been  diabolical  at 
one   period   and   benevolent  at   another,   we 
may  mention  Japan,  Turkey.  Italy,  and  Aus- 
tria.     It    win    be    noted    that    Ideological 
changes  have  not  been  mentioned  as  primary 
causes  of  these  fluctuations  of  our  friendship 
and  enmity.     An  ideology,  such  as  oomtnu- 
nlsm.    can    be    Important   In    energizing    an 
underprivileged    class   In   Its   rise   to   status. 
When  the  formerly  underprivileged  group  U 
once  In  control  of  a   government,  however, 
the  Ideology  Is  not  only  largely  neglected  In 
the  Internal  affairs  of  state,  but  externally 
Is  used  chiefly  as  a  stimulant  In  the  carry- 
ing out  of  power  ambitions.     Yet  power  am- 
bitions  follow  rather   definite   historic   pat- 
terns regardless  of  Ideology      They  are  born 
in     the     relative     dynamism     and     growing 
strength  of  societies  and  coalitions.     These 
largely    detemUne    International    rivalries — 
likes  and  dislikes.     When  the  Russians  were 
threatened   by   Germany    In   World   War   H. 
the  United  States  was  an  ally  of  the  Soviet 
Union,    supporting    that    Government    with    , 
blood     and     wealth.     When     Germany     was 
badly  beaten.  Russia  emerged  as  the  strong- 
est  power   of    Europe,    and    we    became    her    . 
arch  rival.    Russian  Ideology  did  not  change 
fundamentally  in  these  two  situations. 

Most  people  would  probably  say  today  that 
Russia  U  our  chief  opponent.  Intrinsically, 
a  main  reason  for  considering  Russia  In  that 
category  U  her  strength.  Russia  presses 
upon  positions  that  we  regard  as  Important 
and  Is  the  only  country  that  could  possibly 
contest  a  major  war  with  the  United  SUtes. 
The  U.S.SJI.  has  bombs  and  missiles  to 
threaten  our  existence.  Most  other  Commu- 
nist nations  are  unimportant.  Albania,  for 
example,  a  country  which  ideologically  U 
mo-e  antagonUtlc  to  the  United  States  than 
Russia,  we  brush  under  the  carpet  and  for- 
get. TugosUvla.  whose  Ideology  can  be  dls- 
tlnguUhed  from  that  of  Russia  by  compara- 
tively few  Americans.  Is  weak  and  its  Inde- 
pendence is  threatened  by  thfe  U.S5JI  Our 
feeling  toward  the  Yugoslav  Government  U 
consequently  warmer  than  toward  the  So- 
viet Union  Reasons  of  power  politics  rather 
than  of  Ideology  explain  these  differences  In 
attitudes. 

Looking  ahead,  it  U  not  impossible  that 
RussU  will  be  replaced  as  our  chief  ad- 
versary by  Red  China.  At  the  present  time. 
It  is  true.  China  could  not  compete  with 
this  country  In  a  bilateral  all-out  war.  But 
the  Chinese  have  elements  of  strength  for 
conducting  a  local  struggle  that  may  within 
a  few  years  become  much  more  menacing  to 
our  alms  than  they  are  now.  First  Is  their 
immense  population  Second  Is  their  prox- 
imity to  southeast  Asia  Chinese  masses  are 
poised  on  the  borders  of  that  area,  while  we 
are  separated  from  It  by  over  7,000  miles. 
If  the  Chinese  should  undergo  an  economic 
evolution  similar  to  that  experienced  by  Rus- 
sia a  massive  pressure,  far  stronger  than 
that  now  exerted  by  them  In  that  region, 
will  probably  be  b  ought  to  bear.  To  hold 
positions  that  we  now  consider  vlUl  In  that 
area,  four  alternatives,  none  of  them  satU- 
factory.  may  be  considered.  The  first  Is  to 
continue    conventional    mlllUry    resistance. 
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In  the  big  test  that  looms  ahead,  we  would 
probably  be  forced  to  withdraw  from  such 
a      greatiy      enlarged      confUct.     Americans 
would  hardly  wish  to  stand  a  d  aln  of  per- 
haps  several    hundred    thousand    lives   and 
many  billions  of  dollars  to  uphold  some  of 
the  dictatorial  regimes  of  Asia.     The  second 
Lb  an  attempt  to  establish  more  friendly  rela- 
tions with  China  and  to  persuade  her  that 
our  potentUl  for  nuclear  war  presents  to  her 
a  fate  which  neither  the  Chinese  nation  nor 
Its  Government  can  afford  to  face.     Under 
this  alternative  China  would  be  admitted  to 
the    United    Nations.     Her    vitriolic    anti- 
American  propaganda  would  have  to  be  mod- 
erated.    A  change  In  the  Chinese  attitude 
might  be  expected  In  due  course,  but  hardly 
soon  enough  to  forestall  the  probable  coming 
conflict. 

This  alternative  seems  scarcely  feasible  In 
the  -near  future.     A  third  alternative  woiUd 
be  to  demolish  the  present  Chinese  Govern- 
ment and  centers  of  populatlcm  by  nuclear 
attack     The  kUllng  of  a  hundred  mlUlon  or 
more    Chinese    people,   however,    should   be 
horrifying  even  to  those  who  have  a  merely 
formal  adherence  to  Christianity.    And.  with- 
out   some    accommodation    with    Russia   to 
assure  her  neutrality  In  such  a  conflict,  a  nu- 
clear war  would  be  out  of  the  question.    We 
could  not.  with  any  sanity,  risk  omi  existence 
and  that  of  the  West  In  the  dubious  effort  to 
guide  the  destinies  of  Asiatic  people.    A  final 
alternative  would  be  to  revise  downward  our 
ambitions  to  create  or  maintain  the  rest  of 
the   world  In  our   Image.     Such  a  decision 
would  be  attacked  as  a  capitulation  to  com- 
munism.   It  would  really  be  a  retreat  before 
forces  of  power  politics  that  are  too  great  for 
us  to  control.     It  would  be  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  no  one  nation  can  today  direct  the 
course  of  the  world. 

At  any  rate,  from  the  standpoint  of  main- 
taining world  peace  as  weU  as  that  of  sheer 
Machiavellian  power  politics,  closer  relations 
with  Russia  seem  desirable.  An  arrangement 
with  Russia  that  would  give  us  a  freer  hand 
In  the  Par  East,  however,  would  probably 
require  payment  of  a  price  that  many  people 
would  consider  undesirable.  Meanwhile  the 
world  moves  steadily  In  Its  orbit  aroxmd  the 
sun.  and  almost  as  lnex6rably  a  collision  on 
a  grand  scale  with  China  over  southeast 
Asia  approaches.  Perhaps  aU  of  these  mat- 
ters have  been  In  the  minds  of  American 
diplomats  In  their  recent  dlsciisslons  with 
Soviet  officials. 
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FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  very  much 
appreciated  article  in  the  March  1, 
1964.  Issue  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
It  was  written  by  an  outstanding  news- 
paper correspondent.  Raymond  P. 
Brandt.  It  is  entitled  "Senator  Morse 
Wants  More  Controls  Over  Foreign  Aid 
Program." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 


Senator  Moese  Wants  More  Controls  Over 
Foreign  Aid  Program— Oregonian  Opposes 
Pentagon  AuTHORrrT  Over  Miutart 
Funds  as  Usurping  Foreign  Policy  From 
Wkpte  House.  State  Department,  and 
Congress 

(By  Ra3raaond  P.  Brandt) 
Washington.  February  29.— Whatever  Im- 
provements President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
offers  in  his  forthcoming  special  message  on 
foreign  aid.  the  entire  program  will  face 
strong  opposition.  Some  of  It  will  come  from 
two  strategically  placed  opponents  of  the 
postwar  assUtance  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries as  It  Is  presently  administered. 
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They  are  Senator  Watne  Moese,  of  Oregon. 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Sub- 
committee on  Latin  America,  and  Repre- 
sentative Orro  E.  Passman,  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations.  Both  are  Democrats  and  both 
have  skUlfully  vised  their  respective  positions 
on  their  subcommittees  and  their  general 
oMiunlttees  to  hack  down  expenditures  and 
to  criticize  policies  and  operations  of  the 
foreign  aid  effort. 

Morse  U  Incensed  by  administration  and 
editorial  comment  that  the  Congress  is  re- 
roonslble  for  the  foreign  aid  fiasco.  He 
charges  that  the  congressional  dissatisfac- 
tion stems  from  deficiencies  In  the  planning 
by  the  State  and  Defense  Departments  and 
the  handling  of  the  appropriations  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

The  sharp  tongued.  Independent  Orego- 
nian can  be  covmted  on  to  call  on  his  legal- 
istic acumen  In  the  Fwelgn  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  his  forensic  abUlty  In  the  fioor 
debate  to  try  to  shape  the  programs  to  coo- 
form  to  what  he  thinks  American  fcwelgn 
policy  should  be  and  to  give  C<mgress  au- 
thority to  investigate  AIDs  operations  In 
Washington  and  In  the  field. 

Passman  hung  another  foreign  aid  scalp 
to  his  belt  this  week  when  he  helped  crip- 
ple pertiaps  kUl.  the  administration's  bill  to 
authorize  the  addition  of  $312  million  to  this 
oountry's  share  of  the  capital  for  the  Int^- 
natlonal  Development  Association,  an  18- 
natlon  subsidiary  of  the  World  Bank  offering 
long-term    soft     loans     to    underdeveloped 

countries.  n«..«.« 

Officials  of  the  World  Bank  and  the  State 
and  Treasury  Departments  have  worked  for 
2  years  trying  to  get  the  other  large  Indus- 
trial nations  to  subecrlbe  for  new  capital  to 
IDA  Although  the  United  States  was  wUl- 
ing  to  supply  41  percent  of  the  new  money, 
several  other  major  nations  demanded  spe- 
cial consideration. 

Many  experts  consider  IDA  the  most  el- 
ficlent  vehicle  for  carrying  out  purely  eco- 
nomic foreign  aid  programs.  In  addition  to 
being  multinational.  IDA  has  recourse  to 
the  technical  services  of  the  World  Bank. 
Soviet  Russia  and  Its  satellites  have  no  rep- 
resentation on  the  bank  or  Its  subsidiary  and 
therefore  nothing  to  say  In  determining 
policies  or  operations. 

Morse  has  opposed  large  American  contri- 
butions to  multinational  aid  agencies  on 
the  theory  that  such  activities,  however  de- 
sirable, prevent  this  country,  particularly 
Congress,  from  specifying  how  the  loans 
shall  be  spent.  ^^ 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  messsge.  Presi- 
dent Johnaon  promised  a  more  rigorous  ad- 
ministration of  foreign  aid.  In  an  effort  to 
soften  the  opposition  of  Morse,  ?*»»«"* 
and  other  congressional  opponents  ot  the 
program,  he  gave  a  Texas  supper  in  the 
White  Hovise  family  dining  room  3  weexs 
ago  to  hear  their  comment  on  the  admin- 
istration's tentative  changes  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

Ten  Senators  and  10  Representatives  of 
both  parties  attended.  Principal  spokesmen 
for  the  administration  wwe  Secretary  oi 
State  Dean  Rusk  and  Under  Secretary  G«»ge 
W  BaU  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S^Mc- 
Namara,'  National  Security  Council  Pre«: 
denttal  Assistant  McGeorge  Bundy  and  AID 
Dlrect»r  David  BeU.  The  officials  were  dis- 
tributed among  several  small  tables  so  they 
could  talk  Intimately  with  the  guests.  The 
session  lasted  3^  hoxxrs. 

Ball,  as  the  Chairman  of  an  Impressive 
Presidential  survey  committee,  led  off  the  for- 
mal discussion.  The  major  change  he  pro- 
posed was  that  military  aid  be  «wltehed 
from  AID.  which  Is  responsible  to  the  State 
Department,  to  the  Defense  Department.  In 
the  committee  meetings,  Ball  Is  reported  to 
have  proposed  that  AID  be  abolished  and 
that  major  economic  assistance  be  operated 
directly  by  the  State  Department,  with  As- 
sistant   Secretaries    and    heads    of    various 


regional  desks  responsible  for  the  dUbur^ 
ment  of  funds.  This  suggestion  apparenUy 
created  so  much  dissension  within  the  com- 
mittee that  It  was  not  seriously  discussed  at 
the  Texas  steak  supper.  The  prevaUlng  opin- 
ion now  Is  that  AID  wUl  not  be  dismembered 

or  abolished.  —  .  ,    ».-,-« 

After  other  executive  branch  officials  had 
spoken,  the  congressional  guests  were  re- 
quested to  lUnlt  their  commenu  to  8 
minutes.  The  ranking  members  who  ap- 
proved the  transfer  of  mlUtary  aid,  one  guest 
said  were  Chairman  J.  William  Fulbright, 
Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  Representative 
GERALD  R.  FoED.  of  Michigan,  chairman  of 
the  House  Republican  poUcy  committee. 
Chairman  Charles  E.  Morgan,  Democrat,  ol 
Pennsylvania,  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  bitterly  denounced  the  proposal 
predicting  there  would  be  no  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization approved  by  hU  committee  or  the 
House  If  the  administration  Insisted  on  the 

Morgan  told  the  diners  that  the  only 
reason  he  was  able  to  get  the  authorization 
blU  through  his  committee  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years  was  because  It  contained  the 
mUltary  provisions.  He  said  the  downtown 
officials  were  unable  to  make  a  convincing 
case  for  economic  aid  but  that  the  Pentagon 
spokesman  had  sold  mlUtary  aspects  to  the 
committee  members.  He  said  he  thought 
this  was  true  of  the  House  as  a  whole. 

If  military  aid  were  transferred  to  the 
Defense  Department,  the  authorization  bill 
would  be  handled  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committees.  Appropriations  would  be  In- 
cluded in  the  defense  budget. 

The  chairman  was  supported  by  Bepre- 
sentatlve  Watne  L.  Hats.  Democrat,  of  Ohio, 
a  ranking  committee  member,  who  said  that 
Fulbright  had  to  seek  reelection  c«ily  every  « 
years  while  Representatives  had  to  go  to  the 
voters  every  2  years.  A  vote  for  foreign  aid 
as  presently  administered,  he  said,  could 
defeat    a   RepresenUtive    In    a    primary    or 

election.  .         .^_ 

Morse  argued  on  a  different  ground,  saying 
that  Pentagon  control  of  foreign  aid  funds 
would  enable  the  Defense  Department  to 
make  foreign  poUcy.  thus  usurping  the  his- 
tone  authority  of  the  White  House,  the  State 
Department,  and  the  Congress. 

This  Is  an  old  theme  with  Morse.  As  a 
Senator  and  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  he  says  Congress  has  ths 
constitutional  authority  to  advise  the  execu- 
tive branch  on  foreign  poUcy  and  to  back  up 
Its  views  by  Its  power  of  the  purse— to  teU 
how  Its  appropriations  shall  be  spent. 

He  carries  the  argument  further  on  foreign 
aid.  He  wants  to  enlarge  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  staff,  fivefold,  If  necestery. 
BO  that  It  can  make  headquarters  and  field 
investigations  of  the  program.  He  denies 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office,  an  agency 
of  the  legislative  branch.  Is  adequate  In  this 
area  He  points  out  that  It  Is  prlmarUy  In- 
terested  In  bookkeeping,  waste,  and  ooirup- 
tion.  and  does  not  concern  Itself  with  poU- 
cles.  Under  his  Idea,  the  committee  staff 
vrould  report  on  the  making  and  execution  of 

'^MoME  has  reluctantiy  Joined  with  Senator 
John  Sherman  Cooper.  Republican,  of  Ken- 
tucky and  eight  other  Senators  In  asking  for 
the  appointment  of  an  un^eclfied  number 
of  investigating  committees,  of  three  to  five 
noneovemmenUl  experts,  which  would 
travel  to  the  recipient  countries  to  1^^ 
AID  projects.  He  thinks  his  Idea  »«»>•"« 
because  the  Inspectors  would  be  under  the 
direction  of  a  congressional  committee. 

Lack  of  information  about  policies  Md 
operations  has  bothered  legislators  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Marshall  plan  for  tiie  re- 
hahllltatlon  of  Western  Europe.  ,^oP«P^ 
and  opponents  of  the  present  lUd  pro«™^ 
are  atTioss  to  cite  enough  specific  exampl^ 
of  successful  and  unsuccessful  projects  to 
make  their  cases. 
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CiitlCB  have  pointed  to  glaring  policy  mia- 
takes  and  waste.  The«  may  be  excepUonal. 
Some  of  the  examplea  are  paratroop  training 
in  Mall,  which  haa  no  military  alrplanee:  Jet 
fighters  to  Ethiopia  because  !»>•  ^Pf«^ 
wanted  prestige,  a  palace  for  the  President 
of  Uberla;  naval  vessels  to  Latin  American 
countries,  and  a  superhighway  t»  honor 
Prince  Sihanouk  In  Cambodia  where  the 
peasants  use  oxcarts  on  the  highways 
shoulders.  ,, 

Those  advocating  continuance  of  the  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid  do  so  on  various 
grounds,  but  the  administration  has  not  yet 
clearly  defined  Its  principal  alms. 

Under  director  Bell,  the  number  of  re<»ly- 
ing  countries  has  been  generally  limited  to 
10  or  13  major  countries  which  have  dem- 
onstrated abUlty  for  self-help  or  have  need 
for  military  trainers  or  advisers  as  In  Viet- 
nam Formosa,  and  Korea  But  the  program 
has  also  been  used  for  political  purpose,  as 
when  under  congressional  direction,  aid  was 
withdrawn  from  Spain.  Portugal.  Morocco. 
Yugoslavia.  Prance,  and  Britain  to  try  to  stop 
thMe  countries  from  trading  with  Casuo  s 

It  U  suspected  that  aid  has  been  given  for 
votes  in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  and  that 
other  aid  has  been  allotted  to  give  the 
United  States  a  '•presence"  In  newly  cr««ted 
nations.  Some  advocates  call  for  'univer- 
sality" in  allotments  and  others  point  out 
that  If  the  program  Is  ended,  unemployment 
would  Increase.  ».    i- 

Confuslon  In  the  executive  branch  U 
equaled  by  confusion  In  the  legislative.  All 
that  U  known  for  certain  is  that  President 
Johnson  soon  will  send  Congress  a  message 
ouUlnlng  policies  for  spending  a  pre- 
J^runk-  budget  of  W. 393, 100. 000.  of  which 
•1  billion  will  be  allotted  to  military  aid 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  This 
contrasts  with  President  Kennedy's  original 
estimate  for  $4  9  billion  for  the  current  ye*r. 
which  Congress  slashed  to  W  billion. 

Another  certainty  Is  that  Mosax  and  Pass- 
man as  they  did  last  year,  will  exert  every 
effort  to  reduce  the  amount  and  at  the  same 
time  try  to  write  into  the  law  how  and 
where  the  money  shall  be  spent. 
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INTERNATIONAL   DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION— EDITORIAL 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Tulsa  Tribune,  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial newspapers  In  Oklahoma,  has  been 
a  rather  steady,  but  responsible.  crlUc  of 
foreign  aid.  When  I  proposed  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association,  or 
poor  mans  "world  bank."  in  1958.  I  was 
delighted  to  have  encouragement  from 
the  Tribune.  Its  editorial  writers  found 
much  to  praise  in  the  Idea  of  loans 
rather  than  gifts,  the  sharing  of  the  aid 
burden  with  other  nations,  and  the  use 
of  local  currencies  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extent. 

Recent  action  of  the  House  In  refusing 
to  vote  the  Senate- passed   increase   In 
IDA'S  resources  brought  a  new  evalua- 
tion from  the  Tribune.    It  reports  some 
disappointments  with  the  way  IDA  has 
worked,  but  considers  that  this  new  in- 
stituUon  for  intemaUonal  development 
"is   too   good  an   idea  to  kill."'     I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  the  Tribune  editorial  of 
March  18.  enUtled.  "IDA  in  Difficulty- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
IU:coRo,  as  follows: 

IDA   IN    Dimcxn-TT 
IDA    was  Oklahoma   Senator   Mixx   Mon- 
BONXTS  brainchild,  and  at  Its  birth  in  19«0 


there  was,   as  the  song  says,  nothing  liner. 
We  were  as  enthused  as  anyone. 

The  question  before  the  US.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives now  is  whether  it  U  a  good  Idea 
that  has  gone  sour. 

IDA  stands  for  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association.  Its  a  kind  of  poor  man  s 
world  bank,  making  easy  loans  to  underde- 
veloped nations  which  cant  qualify  for 
ordinary  commercial  loans.  The  loans  are 
for  50  years,  at  low  Interest,  with  a  service 
charge  of  three-quarters  of  1  percent. 

Its  a  businesslike  form  of  ftwelgn  aid- 
much  better,  we  have  felt,  than  the  give- 
away—Intended to  spur  development 
through  construction  of  roads,  harbors, 
dams,  and  the  like. 

IDAS  capital  came  one-third  from  tne 
US  Government,  two- thirds  from  16  other 
major  nations  of  the  West.  We  felt  this 
was  a  good  way  of  sharing  our  foreign  aid 
burden  with  our  allies.  The  more  IDA  could 
loan   the  leas  we  would  need  to  give  away. 

The  House  rebelled  last  month  when  It 
was  asked  for  a  long-planned,  second-stage 
Infusion  of  $313  mUllon.  to  keep  IDA  going 
until  the  repayments  roll  In. 

The  Senate  had  already  approved  the  W 12 
million,  but  In  the  House  there  were  fears 
of  IDA  becoming  a  form  of  "back  door 
foreign  aid.  thwarting  the  recent  foreign  aid 
cut-  plus  fears  that  the  United  States  would 
be  taken  advantage  of.  plus  complaints 
about  the  use  of  some  of  the  funds. 

All  of  these  are.  at  best,  debatable.  The 
really  telling  criticism  was  that  the  United 
States  U  being  asked  for  too  large  a  con- 
tribution' m  comparison  with  our  prosper- 
ing European  allies.  Western  Europe,  par- 
ticularly West  Germany,  grows  more  pros- 
perous year  by  year,  and  yet  still  Uncle  Sam 
U  expected  to  kick  In  one-third  of  the  total 

CSPltJfcl 

We  think  this  Is  good  reason  for  restudy- 
ing  IDA— but  we  dont  think  It  Is  any  rea- 
son to  strangle  It. 

in  this,  we  agree  with  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  The  Star  Is  a  stern  enough 
critic  of  foreign  aid.  but  It  feels  that 
strangulation  of  IDA  would  be  "a  majw  de- 
feat for  commonsense  ••  The  Star  calls  the 
House  vote  "Irrational." 

The  sue  of  our  contribution,  of  course,  is 
not  all  of  the  argument.  There  has  been 
■ome  dlsappolntment^-shared  by  us— that 
IDA  has  not  been  able  to  make  more  loans 
with  soft  currencies.  The  United  States  has 
accumulated  a  lot  of  these  currencies  In  re- 
payment for  conunodltles  and  other  foreign 
aid  programs.  . 

Soft  currencies  means  rupees,  dinars,  ana 
BO  on.  which  aren't  much  use  In  Interna- 
tional exchange  Senator  Mon.onxt  had 
hoped  they  could  be  extensively  used  by  mA 
in  the  underdeveloped  countries,  but  they 
haven't  been  much  wanted  there,  eltlier,  ap- 
parently. Meet.  IDA  loans  are  In  hard  cur- 
rencies (dollars,  sterling,  etc.). 

However,  as  long  as  the  repayments  are  in 
hard  currencies,  too.  we  think  the  Justifica- 
tion for  IDA  sUll  stands.  It  has  accom- 
plished much  good  In  lU  first  3  years.  Its 
loans  are  still  better  than  a  handout,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  both  the  giver  and  the 

receiver.  ^      , 

The  House  should  reconsider  lU  vote,  to 
see  If  It  cannot  boost  our  allies'  contribu- 
tions to  IDA      It  U  too  good  an  Idea  to  kill 


district  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  injunctive  relief  against  dis- 
crimination in  public  accommodationa, 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  in- 
stitute suits  to  protect  constitutional 
rights  in  pubUc  facUiUes  and  public  edu- 
caUon.  to  extend  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  to  prevent  discrimination  in  fed- 
erally assisted  programs,  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
FULDl  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  7152.  the  OvU 
Rights  Act  of  1963. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
theirnames: 


196Ji, 
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Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bean 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtu 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

Douglss 

BasUand 

Blender 

Srrin 

Pong 

Pul  bright 

Gore 

Oruenlng 

Hart 


[No.  87  Leg.l 

Bartke 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

HIU 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javiu 

Johnston 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Lauscbe 

Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Mechem 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Monroney 


Morse 

Morton 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Rlbtcoir 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Walters 

Williams.  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yar  borough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  la  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not. 
morning  business  is  closed. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1964 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  Mr  Mansfiild  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
7152)  to  enforce  the  constitutional  right 
to  vote,  to  confer  Juriadlction  upon  the 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr.  BayhI. 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]. 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDDl  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Edmondson],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. ^      , 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph!  Is  absent 
because  of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  EncleI  Is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatkk] 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty  1  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  to  the  discussion  in  the  morning 
hour  with  much  Interest.  I  have  always 
taken  my  stand  beside  Voltaire,  who  is 
reputed  to  have  said. 

I  disapprove  of  what  you  say.  but  I  wlU 
defend  to  the  death  your  right  to  say  It 

I  was  much  distressed  to  hear  some  of 
my  brethren  indicate  that  they  take  of- 


fense at  the  publication  in  a  newspaper 
advertisement  of  an  analysis  of  the  bill 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  motion  now 
pending  before  the  Senate.  I  have  read 
the  advertisement  to  which  reference  has 
been  made ;  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
I  can  demonstrate,  and  will  demonstrate 
that  everything  which  the  newspaper 
advertisement  states  could  be  done  under 
the  bill,  or  under  coerced  contracts  under 
title  VI.  Is  the  truth,  except  possibly  a 
few  things  which  House  amendments 
have  changed  since  the  advertisement 
was  written. 

The  truth  is  that  the  half  has  not  been 
told  about  the  extent  to  which  the  bill 
would  go  in  destroying  the  system  of 
government  ordained  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  proscribing  the  basic  economic, 
legal,  personal,  and  property  rights  which 
the  bill  and  the  regulations  to  be  adopted 
under  It.  and  the  coerced  contracts  which 
It  would  sanction  would  do. 

I  regret  very  much  that  my  good  and 
genial  friend,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  ClamC]  .  has  left  the  Cham- 
ber, and  also  that  my  good  friend  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Ha«t]  Is  temporarily  absent,  because 
they  wanted  to  know  why  we  speak 
against  taking  up  the  bill. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan],  made  some  trenchant 
remarks  on  that  subject  a  while  ago. 
when  he  asked  why  the  Senate  should 
take  up  a  proposal  which  Is  incompatible 
with  the  system  of  government  ordained 
by  the  Constitution  and  which  would  rob 
all  Americans  of  their  right  to  be  free 
from  governmental  tyranny. 

Many  problems  confront  the  country. 
Why  should  the  Senate  take  up  a  bUl 
of  this  nature?  The  Senate  has  con- 
sidered bills  of  this  character,  and  has 
spent  more  time  on  them,  since  I  have 
come  to  the  Senate,  than  it  has  on  any 
other  subject.  It  has  taken  more  time 
on  them  than  In  studying  how  to  defend 
the  free  world  against  the  threat  posed 
by  Communist  nations. 

I  believe  that  the  most  germane  argu- 
ment a  Senator  can  make  against  the 
taking  up  of  a  particular  bill  is  to  demon- 
strate that  the  bill  Is  so  bad  that  the 
Senate  ought  not  to  waste  a  minute  of 
Its  time  considering  it;  but.  on  the  con- 
trary, should  devote  its  attention  to  other 
matters,  of  more  lasting  benefit  to  the 

country.  ^  .w  ^ 

I  was  very  much  disappointed  that  my 
friends  did  not  like  this  advertisement. 
To  be  sure,  it  does  not  agree  with  their 
views.    I  suggest  that  they  cease  to  be- 
labor Fundamental  American  Freedoms, 
Inc..  and  undertake  to  demonstrate  that 
the     very     courageous,    eloquent,     and 
truthful  Representative  from  the  great 
SUte  of  New  Hampshire,  a  State  which 
has  produced  men  who  have  the  rugged 
courage  of   its  mountains  was  In  error 
In  his  masterly  address  on  this  bill  when 
it  was  before  the  House— I  refer  to  Rep- 
resentative Wyman.  a  former  attorney 
general  of  New  Hami>shire,  who  is  one 
of  the  great  constitutional    lawyers  of 
America. 

Representative  Wyman  made  a  speech 
in  opposition  to  the  biU.  He  said  that 
the  bill  would  not  have  received  50  votes 
out  of  the  435  House  Members  if  a  secret 
ballot  had  been  held  on  the  bill. 


I  believe  that  is  a  more  drastic  com- 
mentary on  the  bill  than  the  newspaper 
advertisement  dealing  with  fundamental 
American  freedoms.  But  it  is  Just  as 
accurate. 

My    protesting    colleagues    say    that 
there  are  some  false  constructions  placed 
upon  the  bill  in  the  newspaper  advertise- 
ment.   I  have  never  thought  that  it  was 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  right  of  any 
American  citizen  to  exercise  the  right 
of    freedom   of    speech   that   his  views 
should  agree  with  the  views  of  the  people 
whose  views  he  is  attacking.     I  have 
never  thought  it  was  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech 
that   the   speaker  should   be   fully   in- 
formed before  he  can  exercise  that  right. 
If  that  were  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  right  of   a  Senator   to  speak,   the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  would  be 
forever  precluded  from  speaking  on  any 
occasion.    Then  the  condition  of  silence 
in  the  Senate,  which  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  Michigan  desire 
so  much  would  prevail  insofar  as  the 
Senator   from  North  Carolina   is  con- 
cerned. 

I  shall  have  something  to  say  about 
freedom  of  speech  later.    I  consider  that 
the  expression  of  conflicting  opinions  is 
one  of  the  most  salutary  practices  in  the 
United  States.    We  can  always  Uve  in 
hope  that  out  of  a  conflict  of  ideas  we 
shall  receive  some  spark  of  llliunination. 
I  do  not  object  to  the  expression  of  views 
by  anyone,  whether  he  agrees  or  dis- 
agrees with  my  views,  on  the  so-called 
civil  rights  bill  or  on  any  other  subject. 
I  do  not  take  offense  at  anything  that 
is  said.   I  do  not  even  take  offense  at  the 
fact  that  Senators  who  attempt  to  de- 
fend the  preservation  of  the  system  of 
goverrunent  ordained  by  the  Constitu- 
tion are  called  racists  or  bigots  or  are 
subjected  to  other  epithets. 

The  word  "epithets"  recalls  an  Inci- 
dent concerning  a  good  oldtlme  lawyer. 
Mose  Harshaw.  Mose  used  to  be  a  law- 
yer in  Caldwell  County,  which  adjoins  my 
county.  SomeUmes  his  words  became 
mixed  up.  Mose  had  a  client  who  was 
convicted  of  assault  and  battery  upon 
another  man.  who  had  appUed  epithets 
to  him.  In  begging  the  court  to  extend 
mercy  to  his  client.  Mose  said: 

•T  hope  that  in  passing  sentence  on 
my  client  upon  his  conviction  of  assault 
and  battery,  your  honor  wlU  bear  in  mind 
that  he  was  provoked  to  do  s«  by  the 
epiUphs  hurled  at  him  by  the  prosecut- 
ing witness." 

If  anyone  wants  to  hurl  any  "epitaphs" 
at  me  for  doing  what  I  conceive  to  be  my 
duty  In  connection  with  the  taking  up  of 
the  so-called  civU  rights  bill,  I  will  take 
no  umbrage  on  that  account. 

Let  us  see  why  it  is  that  we  who  oppose 
the  bill  and  believe  in  our  hearts  that  the 
bill  represents  the  most  monstrous  blue- 
print for  Government  tyranny  ever  pre- 
sented to  Congress  in  the  history  of  the 
Republic  must  speak  at  length.  I  can 
only  infer  that  some  of  the  advocates  of 
the  bill  do  not  wish  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  it  to  be  heard.  I  say  that  be- 
cause a  wonderful  system  prevails  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances.   Whenever  a  piece  of  pro- 


posed legislation  Is  Introduced.  It  Is  auto- 
matically referred  to  the  committee  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  it,  unless  it  happens 
to  be  a  so-called  civil  rights  bill. 

A  multitude  of  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced Ml  this  subject.  I  was  astounded 
the  other  day  to  hear  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  HimPHREYl  speak  about 
the  number  of  civil  rights  bills  that  have 
not  been  enacted,  and  have  not  even  been 
reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  became  rather  curious  in  1960  when 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  rose  in  the  Senate  and  said,  In 
effect:    "We   have   selected    the   Stella 
School  District  bill.    Any  Senator  who 
wishes  to  offer  a  civil  rights  amendment 
of  any  kind  can  propose  it  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Stella  School  District  bUl." 
^     The  civil  rights  bills  which  were  Intro- 
duced  m    the    Senate    and   the   House 
during  that  year  were  as  thick  as  the 
leaves    which    strewed    the    brooks    In 
Vallombrosa,  If  I  may  use  poetic  lan- 
guage. 

I  became  curious  about  the  bills.     I 
collected  all  of  them  and  weighed  them. 
To  the  best  of   my  recollection,  they 
weighed  5  pounds  and  3  ounces.    I  have 
never  weighed  a  copy  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  I  *ould  say  that  the  5  pounds 
and  3  ounces  of  so-called  civil  rights 
bills  that  were  Introduced  in  Congress  In 
1960  probably  outweighed  the  Constitu- 
tlMi  10,000  times.    They  stacked  up  to  a 
height  which  far  transcended  the  thick- 
ness of  the  ordinary  sized  Bible.  In  which 
the  good  Lord  has  given  us  all  of  the 
wisdom  needed  to  solve  all  of  the  prob- 
lems of  this  life  and  aU  of  the  problems 
of  the  life  to  cwne. 

When  I  thought  of  what  those  bills 
contained,  instead  of  adopting  the  view 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that  it 
was  a  great  tragedy  that  bills  of  this 
character  had  not  been  reported  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  acted  upon  by 
the  Senate.  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  as  soon  as  they  arise  from  bed  In 
the  moriiing  the  American  people  ought 
to  get  down  on  their  knees  and  thank  the 
good  Lord  that  bills  of  that  character 
have  not  been  reported  by  the  committee 
or  passed  by  Congress;  that  when  the 
sun  reaches  the  meridian  at  noon,  they 
ought  to  get  down  on  their  knees  and 
thank  the  good  Lord  a  second  time  that 
Congress  has  never  thus  fax  been  so  fool- 
ish as  to  pass  bills  of  that  character; 
and  that  in  the  evening,  just  before  they 
undertake  to  close  their  eyes  in  slumber 
and  let  sleep  repair  the  raveled  sleeve  of 
care,  they  ought  to  get  down  on  their 
knees  for  the  third  time  and  thank  the 
good  Lord  that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
has  not  reported  bills  of  this  character, 
and  that  Congress  has  had  too  much 
intelligence  and  too  much  love  for  the 
country  to  pass  them. 

I  do  not  know  what  will  happen  now. 
The  greatest  pressure  ever  has  been  ex- 
erted upon  us.  Educators  and  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  have  come  to  me  and  urged 
me  to  vote  for  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
I  have  asked  them  whether  they  have 
ever  read  the  bill  and  know  what  Its 
contents  and  ImpUcations  are.  I  have 
always  received  a  negative  answer  to 
that  question. 
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Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  able  and 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor,  and  without  having  any  subse- 
quent remarks  I  may  make  count  as  a 
second  speech  on  this  moUon  to  take  up. 
The  PRjaiDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
only  four  southern  lawyers  are  members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary? 

Mr  ERVIN.  Yes.  The  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  is  composed  of  15  mem- 
bers, and  only  4  hail  from  below  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
something  must  have  been  wrong  with 
the  bills,  when  people  who  do  not  even 
live  in  the  South  did  not  vote  'or  tje  bUl? 
Mr  ERVIN.  Yes.  Also.  I  think  it 
nays  the  four  outnumbered  southerners 
S;  the  committee  a  tribute  that  we  do 
not  Justly  deserve.  It  insinuates  that 
the  4  of  us  can  thwart  the  wUl  of  the 
other  11  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee who  come  from  other  areas  of 
this  country.  t        ^     .    ^^^     . 

One  of  the  fine  things  about  some  of 
the  other  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  is  that  they  are  very  flne 
constitutional  lawyers,  and  many  or 
them  can  see  the  legal  and  constitution- 
al sins  and  inequities  in  these  so-caUed 
civil  rights  bills  which  are  obvious  to 
us  So  it  Is  fortunate  for  the  country 
that  many  of  them  look  below  the  label, 
and  see  what  these  proposals  really  are. 
In  other  words.  Instead  of  their  being 
civil  rights  bills  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term,  these  measures  open  a  Pandoras 

box 

Mr      JOHNSTON.     At     the     Present 

time,  all  that  we  ask  is  that  the  bUl  be 

referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and 

then  be  reported  back  to  the  Senate: 

and  If  the  Senate  wishes  to  order  the 

bUl  reported  back  at  a  definite  time,  the 

Senate  has  a  right  to  do  that,  does  it 

not? 
Mr.  ERVIN.    Yes. 

n  these  four  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  had  the  very  great  power 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  them  and 
even  if  they  tried  to  bottle  up  the  bill  in 
the  committee,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  actually  to  do  so.  because  at  any 
time  the  Senate  can.  by  majority  vote, 
recall  a  bill  from  a  committee  and  have 
It  brought  before  the  Senate,  for  con- 
sideration. So  the  praise  we  receive 
about  our  power  is  undue  praise,  and  I 
disclaim  any  entitlement  to  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Inasmuch  as  both 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  I 
are  members  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, and  are  two  of  the  four  members  to 
whom  reference  has  been  made.  I  point 
out  that  we  do  not  claim  that  we  have 
any  more  voting  power  in  the  committee 
than  any  of  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  have.  Is  that  not  true? 
Mr.  ERVIN.    Yes. 

I  think  the  reason  why  the  strong  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  do  not  want  It  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  Is  entlre'y  dif- 
ferent. In  my  opinion,  the  Inevitable 
and  irresistible  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  that  position  by  them  is  that  they 
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do  not  want  ofHcials  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  appear  be- 
fore the  committee  and  attempt  to  defend 
this  indefensible  bill  and  be  subjected  to 
cross-examination  by  members  of  the 
committee  who  have  studied  the  bill  and 
are  familiar  with  Its  content*. 

Mr    JOHNSTON.     Is  it  not  also  true 
that  another  so-called  civil  rights  bill— 
although  not  precisely  of  the  same  na- 
ture as  this  one— was  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  on  a  prior  occasion,  and 
the  Attorney  General  appeared  as  a  wit- 
ness? .     T  _-. 
Mr.  ERVIN.     That  Is  true.     As  I  re- 
call   m  June    1963.  two  so-called   civil 
rights   bills   were   unveiled    with    great 
gusto  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee.    One  of  them  was  the  adminis- 
tration bill.     The  other  was  a  bill  which 
was  jointly  sponsored  by  31  Senators^f 
my  recollection  serves  me  correctly.    The 
Attorney  General   appeared  before  the 
committee,  and  those  bills  were  exam- 
ined by  the  committee.     After  his  ap- 
pearances before  the  committee,  the  At- 
torney General  turned  his  back  on  the 
administration  bill  and  fled  from  It;  and 
the  31  Senators  who  had  joined  In  spon- 
soring the  other  bill  turned  their  backs 
on  their  brain  child,  and  today  not  one 
of  them  will  boast  of  his  paternity  of 
that  proposal. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Was  not  that  be- 
cause the  Judiciary  Committee  found 
many  flaws  and  many  Inequities  in  those 
bills?  ,      . 

Mr  ERVIN.  'Xes.  For  example,  in 
one  of  the  bills  we  found  a  provision 
which  ostensibly  was  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  voting  rights  of  all  Americans; 
but  in  that  connection  It  provided  that 
whenever  the  Attorney  General  wanted 
to  get  his  way.  all  he  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  make  certain  allegations  in 
the  complaint:  and  tiien  Immediately— 
without  notice  to  the  SUte  officials 
charged  with  wrongdoing,  without  an 
opportunity  for  tiiem  to  be  heard  and 
without  any  trial— the  judicial  action  he 
desired  would  be  taken. 

As  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
will  recall,  those  of  us  who  opposed  that 
proposal  as  being  inconsistent  with  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment  to    the   U.S.   Constitution   point- 
ed out  the  defects  of  that  bill,  and  also 
pointet^out  that  748  years  before  that 
blU  was  presented  to  us.  the  barons  had 
compelled  King  John,  at  Runnymede.  to 
include    in   the   Magna   Carta   a   guar- 
antee of  due  process  of  law;  and  we  also 
pointed  out  that  the  bill  then  being  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  was  not  con- 
sistent with  due  process  of  law.    That  is 
perfectly  clear,  because  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  great  Daniel  Webster,  one  of 
the  most  able  lawyers  ever  to  Uve,  de- 
fined due  process  of  law  as  a  law  which 
hears  before  It  condenms.  proceeds  up- 
on inquiry  and  renders  judgment  only 
after  trial. 

So  that  blU  was  treated  like  a  found- 
ling that  had  been  left  in  a  doorway— 
totally  abandoned. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  is  not  the  bUl 
now  being  discussed  very  much  like  that 
one? 


Mr  ERVIN  Yes  In  fact,  this  bill 
would  circumvent  the  Constitution  by 
providing  for  some  quite  similar  proceed- 
ings. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carollria  will 
recall  that  in  the  days  of  King  George 
m.  antedating  the  Revolution,  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  passed  a  law  which  at- 
tempted to  do  much  the  same  thing — 
by  vesting   the  jurisdiction  of  offenses 
against  the  revenue  laws  of  England  in 
the  admiralty  courts,  where  no  jury  trial 
was  permitted.  The  Senators  from  South 
Carolina  will  recall  that  when  Thomas 
Jefferson  came  to  write  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  he  stated  in  it  that  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
should  sever  their  bonds  with  the  mother 
country  was  the  fact  that  In  many  cases 
the  colonists  had  been  denied  the  right 
of  trial  by  Jury. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON     In  the  committee, 
at  that  time — and  I  believe  I  was  then 
presiding,  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  was  questioning  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  concerning 
the  right  of  trial  by  Jury,  did  not  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  point  out 
that  there  are  already  In  existence  a  con- 
siderable number  of  statutes  which  are 
fully  available  in  connection  with  mat- 
ters In  the  civU  rights  field,  but  that  the 
Attorney  General  was  not  attempting  to 
enforce  them— which  shows  clearly  the 
situation  which  exists  In  connection  with 
this  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes,  there  are  already 
on  the  statute  books  may  laws,  such  as 
tiUe  18.  sections  241  and  242.  and  section 
371-  and  tiUe  42.  sections  1983  and  1985: 
and  also  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957 
and  1960.  Under  those  statutes,  every 
right  given  to  any  American  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
can  be  vindicated  and  secured,  and  any 
SUte  official  or  local  official  who  at- 
tempts to  deny  those  rights  can  either 
be  required  to  pay  damages.  In  a  civil 
action:  or  can  be  sent  to  jail,  under  a 
criminal  proceeding. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.    Those  statutes  con- 
tinue to  be  on  the  statute  books,  do  they 

not?  ^  .    .  . 

Mr  ERVIN.  Yes;  these  seven  statutes, 
which  are  now  in  existence,  can  be  suc- 
cessfuUy  used  by  any  competent  lawyer 
to  secure  to  an  American  citizen  of  any 
race  any  rights  he  has  under  tiie  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  However,  instead  of  using  those 
statutes  or  encouraging  their  use.  the 
Department  of  Justice  simply  says, 
•Those  seven  laws  are  not  enough.    We 

want  more." 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  When  the  Attorney 
General  was  asked  about  that  situation, 
what  excuse  did  he  give  for  not  using 
them  before  and  for  not  bringing  pros- 
ecutions under  them? 

Mr  ERVIN.  He  gave  an  excuse  which 
is  quite  in  harmony  wltii  the  unfounded 
views  of  some  of  Uie  supporters  of  this 
blU  He  sa:d^that  in  the  Soutii  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  Alabama,  it  was  Impossible 
to  get  a  jury  to  convict  a  State  election 
official  charged  wiUi  denying  Uie  right  to 
vote  to  any  Negro  under  these  criminal 
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statute*— that  Is  to  say.  tiUe  18.  sections 

241,  242.  and  371.  ^_.   .,.. 

I  asked  him.  "Have  you  tried? 

He  repUed,  "No.  I  have  not  tried. 

I  said: 

You  come  her*  and  do  jomethlng  that  Ed- 
mund Burke  ha«  aald  cannot  b«  done.  Tou 
indict  a  whole  people  when  you  aay  you 
cannot  And  a  Jury  that  would  convict. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
kn<ws  that  all  Federal  court  Jurors,  both 
grand  and  petit,  are  obtained  by  draw- 
ing names  from  a  Jury  box  prepared  by 
the  clerk  of  the  Federal  court  and  a  Jury 
commissioner   appointed   by   a  Federal 

luclffc 

Mr    President,   even   in   Sodom   and 
Gomorrah  there  were  one  or  two  right- 
eous men.     The  names  of  the  Persons 
serving  as  Jurors  In  the  Federal  district 
courts  are  drawn  from  the  Jury  boxes  of 
such  courts.    The  names  of  such  Persons 
are  placed  In  such  Jury  boxes  under  the 
supervision  of  a  Federal  Judge,  through 
the  agency  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  ap- 
pointed by  the  Judge  and  a  Jury  com- 
missioner appointed  by  the  Judge,  who 
would  be  beholden  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  not  to  the  State:  certainly 
they  could  get  the  names  of  good  men  in 
the  Jury  boxes. 

Mr  JOHNSTON  Does  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  believe  that  that  Is 
a  valid  reason  for  doing  away  with  the 
right  of  a  defendant  to  appear  before  a 
Jury  In  such  cases? 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  do  not.  The  Attorney 
General  asked  me  the  following  ques- 
tion: 

What  would  you  do  if  you  were  In  my 
place? 

I  said: 

Tou  have  aaked  me  an  hcmeat  question; 
I  shall  give  you  an  honeet  answer.  M  I  were 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
and  had  any  reliable  evidence  that  anybody 
had  wilfully  denied  any  qualified  voter  of 
the  right  to  vote.  I  would  Institute  some  old- 
fashioned  criminal  prosecutions  In  the  VS. 
district  courts  I  would  not  let  a  supposi- 
tion or  a  suspicion  that  a  jury  might  not  do 
Its  duty  keep  me  from  doing  mine. 
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Mr  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  will 
recall  that  the  question  arose  In  respect 
to  fishing  around  to  find  a  proper 
Judge— one  who  would  decide  a  case  as 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
SUtes  wished  it  decided.  Would  not  the 
bill  permit  such  action? 

Mr  ERVIN.  The  bill  would  allow  the 
Attorney  General  to  shop  around  from 
one  court  to  another.  To  the  credit  of 
Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  he  opposed 
the  inclusion  of  that  provision  in  the  bill. 
He  said  It  was  a  power  he  did  not  think 
the  Attorney  General  should  have.  One 
of  the  fundamental  bases  on  which  the 
American  legal  system  rests  Is  that  aU 
cases  of  a  similar  character  should  be 
tried  In  a  like  manner,  and  that  the 
jurisdiction  to  try  cases  of  a  specified 
character  In  the  Federal  court  should  be 
committed  to  the  same  Federal  court. 

Except  for  a  very  limited  number  of 
cases  as  to  which  the  statute  specifies 
that  they  must  be  tried  by  a  three-Judge 
court,  the  Federal  district  court  Is  the 


trial  court  for  virtually  all  Federal  cases 
In  the  United  States.    The  proposed  leg- 
islation would  be  repugnant  to  the  theory 
that  all  cases  of   the  same  character 
should  be  tried  in  the  same  court  under 
the  same  procedures.    Under  a  provision 
of  titie  I.  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
lawyer  for  the  defense  can  make  a  mere 
request  lor  such  action  and  have  the  ju- 
risdiction to  try  voting  rights  cases  auto- 
mat'caUy  taken  from  the  United  States 
district  Judge  and  placed  in  a  three-Judge 
court  to  be  summoned  by  chief  judge  of 
the  circuit.     Since  no  Judge  or  Judges 
can  consider  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
such  request,  this  makes  the  Jurisdiction 
of  Federal  courts  in  voting  rights  cases 
depend  upon  the  caprice  or  whim  of  the 
Attorney  General  or  the  defense  lawyer. 
Except  for  the  provision  in  the  bill, 
the  jurisdiction  of  voting  right  cases  Is 
vested  In  the  district  courts,  with  trial 
before  a  single  Judge.     But  under  the 
bill.  If  the  Attorney  General  or  the  law- 
yer for  the  defense  should  think  that  he 
might  fare  a  Uttie  better  In  a  three-judge 
court,  and  that  he  might  get  the  chief 
Judge  of  the  circuit  to  select  a  court 
which  would  be  satisfactory  to  his  no- 
t'ons.  all  he  would  have  to  do  would  be 
to  request  that  there  be  a  three-Judge 
court. 

To  Illustrate,  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
circuit  court  might  go  far  off  to  obtain 
some  roving  Judges  to  CMUe  into  a  State. 
Let  us  consider  a  circuit  which  embraces 
Georgia    and    runs    from    Georgia    to 
Texas.    If  the  bill  should  become  law 
and  a  voting  rights  case  were  pending 
in  the  district  court  in  Savannah,  the 
Attorney  General  or  the  counsel  for  the 
defense  could  go  before  the  district  judge 
In  Savannah  and  file  a  request  for  a 
three-Judge  court.    Then  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  circuit  could  order  two  judges 
from  west  Texas  to  travel  hundreds  of 
miles  to  try  the  case  In  the  district  court. 
The  strange  excuse  that  Is  given  for 
that  procedure  Is  that  the  trial  of  such 
cases  would  be  expedited.    I  do  not  be- 
lieve trials  of  such  cases  could  be  ex- 
pedited by  making  It  necessary  that  three 
judges  undertake  what  one  judge  can  do. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.     Would  not  the  same 
situation  be  true  In  respect  to  a  case 
that  might  arise  In  Beaufort.  S.C.  which 
Is    near    Savannah?     Could   It   not    be 
brought  to  Maryland  for  trial? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Maryland  or  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Would  the  defend- 
ant have  any  right  whatsoever  to  say 
where  the  trial  should  be  held? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Under  the  bill  as  it  was 
brought  into  the  House  the  defendant 
would  have  no  right  whatever.  The 
selection  would  be  the  sole  prerogative 
of  the  Attorney  General.  But  in  the 
House  the  bill  was  amended  so  as  to 
give  the  same  right  to  the  defendant, 
because  the  favoritism  which  had  been 
shown  to  the  Department  of  Justice  was 
too  rank  for  even  those  who  professed 
to  believe  In  equaUty  of  rights  to  swal- 
low. So  even  the  proponents  of  the  Wll 
were  shamed  into  accepting  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Representative  Edwin 
E.  Willis  from  the  State  of  Louisiana. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  provided 
I  can  do  so  under  the  same  conditions 
under  which  I  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  that  effect. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  A  few  moments  ago  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  stated  that  the  provisions  in 
the  bill  for  optional  venue — I  use  that 
term  for  want  of  a  better  term  of  ref- 
erence  

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  believe  that  Is  a  very 


good  term,  because,  in  fact,  an  option 
would  be  given.  The  Attorney  General 
or  the  lawyer  for  the  defense  Is  permitted 
a  choice  of  venue  according  to  his  ca- 
price or  whim. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  stated  that  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  opposed 
that  particular  provision.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor able  to  inform  the  Senate — and  I 
Inquire  for  my  own  Information,  al- 
though other  Senators  might  be  Inter- 
ested—what other  provisions  there  are 
In  the  bill  which  either  Attorney  General 
Kennedy  or  the  late  and  beloved  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  opposed  or  did  not  re- 
quest?. 

First.  What  provisions  does  the  bill 
contain  which  either  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  the  late  President  did  not  desire 
to  have  In  the  bill? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Basing  my  answer  upon 
the  inference  I  draw  from  the  contents 
of  the  original  administration  bill.  I 
should  say  that  neither  President  Ken- 
nedy nor  the  Attorney  General  requested 
the  FEPC  provision  which  Is  embodied 
in  title  vn  of  the  bill.  I  make  that  state- 
ment because  the  FEPC  provisions  that 
were  incorporated  in  the  original  ad- 
ministration bill  would  establish  an 
FEPC  system  tied  to  federally  assisted 
activities  or  programs. 

Mr.  GORE.  Are  there  other  provi- 
sions wh»ch  were  not  requested  by  e'ther 
the  Attorney  General  or  the  late  Presi- 
dent or  which  were  opposed  by  either? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Perhaps. 
Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  would 
prefer  to  answer  the  question  later,  it 
would  be  agreeable. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  bel'eve  that 
either  President  Kennedy  or  the  Attor- 
ney General  advocated  what  would  be 
the  amendment  to  the  United  States 
Code  which  appears  in  title  IX  on  page 
51  of  the  bUl.  _^,  ^^ 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  me 
Senator  y'eld  at  that  point,  under  his 
reservation? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Perhaps  I  had  better 
conclude. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    My  question  relates  to 
this  particular  potat. 
Mr.  GORE.    I  seek  information. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.     I  do,  too. 
Is  It  the  Senator's  contention  that  the 
Attorney  General  did  not  approve  this 
particular  tlUe,  tlUe  IX? 
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Mr  ERVIN.  I  sUted  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  that  my  answer  to  these 
Questions  was  based  upon  the  inference 
which  I  drew  from  the  contents  of  the 
original  administration  blU  which  was 
introduced  in  June  1963 

According  to  my  recollection,  wh'ch  I 
am  morally  certain  Is  correct  there  was 
no  comparable  provision  in  that  biU. 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Would  the  Senator  be 
wiUing  to  subject  himself  to  a  correc- 
tion if  it  turned  out  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  passed  upon  the  question? 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  think  after  the  bUl 
reached  the  House,  the  Department  em- 
braced the  bUl— lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 
if  I  may  use  that  term.  ^    ^      _* 

Mr  JAVTTS.    I  shall  ask  the  Depart- 
ment for  a  statement  on  the  genesis  of 
this  proposal.    Then  it  can  be  placed  In 
the  RicoRD.    I  think  that  is  the  best  way^ 
My  reason  for  feeling  as  I  do  about 
title  IX  is  that  where  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty there  should  be  a  complete  reme- 
dy    When  cases  involving  Federal  con- 
stitutional issues  are  conlUied  to  certain 
State  courts,  they  are  surrounded  by  the 
difficulty  of  getting  a  court,  which  op- 
erates within  a  certain  social  framework 
within  a  State  which  is  pursuing  a  cer- 
tain social  order  or  policy,  to  protect  the 
rights  of  certain  individuals  under  the 
Federal  Constitution.    Congress  has  al- 
ready provided  for  removal  of  such  cases 
from  the  State  courts  to  the  Federal  dis- 
trict  courts.    The  decision  of  the  Federal 
court   accepting   such   a   case— that   is 
denying  a  moUon  to  remand  to  the  State 
court— Is   presently   reviewable   on   ap- 
peal  but  a  decision  the  other  way.  re- 
manding the  case  to  the  State  court  is 
not     TlUe  IX  of  the  bill  would  simp^ 
equalize  the  opportunity  to  appeal.     It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  very  necessary 
provision  in  cases  where  there  is  a  dif- 
ficulty or  grievance  which  one  is  seeking 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
observations,  but  I  deeply  regret  the  in- 
ference  I  must  necessarily  draw  from  his 
observauons:  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator,  judges  who  happen  to  hold 
court  in  Southern  States  do  not  have  the 
same  character,  the  same  learning,  and 
the  same  zeal  to  administer  Justice  and 
law  that  Judges  in  other  areas  of  the 
country  have. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  a  valid  observa- 
tion. As  a  member  of  the  supreme  court 
in  North  Carolina  I  had  to  write  a  num- 
ber of  opinions  based  upon  various  Fed- 
eral laws  and  rulings  which  I  did  not 
personally  approve,  but  which  I  never- 
theless enforced;  and  I  made  rulings 
upholding  them. 

One  of  the  unfortunate  assumptions 
made  Is  that,  for  some  strange  reason, 
southerners  are  lacking  In  the  integrity 
that  people  In  other  areas  of  the  United 
States  have. 

Mr  JAVrrS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further.  I  do  not  believe  I  said  any  such 
thing.  I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  Im- 
ply any  such  thing.  I  have  the  highest 
regard  for  southern  courts  and  soutiiern 
judges.  The  Federal  courts  In  the  South 
are  southern  courts,  too.  And  this  pro- 
vision would  apply  not  only  to  southern 
courts    but   also   northern   courts   and 


northern  judges.  So  there  Is  no  sec- 
tionalism involved,  except  that,  when 
we  are  dealing  with  a  very  aggravated 
social  situation.  In  this  parUcular  line  of 
cases,  removal  to  the  Federal  court, 
seems  to  be  a  very  desirable  safeguard, 
which  Congress  has  already  provided. 
Title  IX  of  the  blU  only  makes  an  appeal, 
from  the  decision  on  removal,  available 
equally  to  both  sides.    It  does  not  reflect 

°"l*hSSrind  pray  that  the  State  courts 
wUl   m  accordance  with  tradition— and 
I   join  the  Senator  In  respecting  that 
tradition— act    In   these    cases   scrupu- 
lously and  with  fairness,  notwithstand- 
ing the  problems  presented  by  the  social 
oVder  of  any  particular  State  or  States^ 
Nevertheless,  since  we  are  seeking  to 
serve  a  great  national  need,  any  party 
to  a  case  should  have  the  right  to  appeal 
whichever  side  wins.    It  Is  as  long  as  it 
is  broad,  and  I  think  It  should  apply  to 
both  sides  across  the  country.    I  do  riot 
see  how  that  Implies  any  distrust  or  dis- 
credit or  lack  of  respect  for  the  State 

*^°Provlslons  are  made  for  appeal  for  so 
many  reasons  of  human  fallibility  that 
I  think  it  would  be  elementary  justice  to 
have  in  this  provision  an  opportunity  for 
appeal   for  both  sides,  whichever  side 

loses 

Mr  ERVTN.  The  obligation  of  the 
courts  Is  to  administer  justice  In  all 
cases:  and  they  should  administer  Jus- 
tice In  all  cases  according  to  law.  uni- 
formly applied  to  everybody  In  like  cir- 
cumstances. This  bill  provides  a  species 
of  procedural  favoritism  which  Is  pre- 
sented In  aggravated  form  In  section  603 
of  title  VI.  and  which  appears  on  page  27 
of  the  bin. 

As  one  who  has  devoted  his  major 
energies  to  the  administration  of  Justice 
as  a  trial  lawyer  and  judge.  I^o^iect 
seriously  to  section  603  on  page  27.  All 
laws  should  apply  to  all  litigants  equally, 
regardless  of  who  they  are  or  where  they 

are. 

In  section  603.  which  provides  for  re- 
view of  these  orders  cutting  off  Federal 
assistance,  the  language  Is: 

Any  department  or  agency  action  teken 
pursuant  to  secUon  602  shall  be  subject  to 
such  judicial  review  as  may  otherwise  be 
provided  by  law  for  similar  action  taken  by 
such  department  or  agency  on  other  grounds. 


Why  have  as  many  systems  of  proce- 
dure as  there  are  varleUes  of  Hetaz's 
pickles     In  the  hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee,  the  Attorney 
General  stated  that  the  cutting  off  of 
a  program   under   the   administrations 
bUl  then  being  considered  was  discre- 
tionary   That  bill  provided  for  a  Judicial 
review  under  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  In  cases  where  the  department 
or  agency  had  no  separate   procedural 
system  for  such  reviews.    I  pointed  out 
to  the  Attorney  General  that  that  provi- 
sion kept  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear 
and  broke  it  to  the  hope.    That  was  true 
because    the   Administrative    Procedure 
Act  does  not  authorize  a  judicial  review 
of  any  ruling  of  a  department  or  agency 
which  Is  discretionary  in  nature. 

Listen  to  these  words  In  section  603  oi 
the  bUl: 

In  the  case  of  action,  not  otherwise  sub- 
ject  to  Judicial   review,   terminating   or   re- 
fusing to  grant  or  to  continue  financial  as- 
slstance  ujon  a  flnd.ng  of  failure  to  comply 
with  any  requirement  Imposed  pursuant  to 
section  602.  any  person  aggrieved— Including 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  and 
any   agency  of  elther-may   obtain  Judlcla^ 
review   of   such   action    in   accordance    with 
section  10  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act    and  such  action  shall   not  be  deemed 
committed  to  unreviewable  agency  discretion 
within  the  meaning  of  that  section. 


We  spent  many  years  trying  to  have  a 
uniform  set  of  rules  of  procedure  adopted 
for  Federal  civil  cases,  so  that  a  lawyer. 
In  order  to  get  Justice  for  his  cUent. 
would  not  have  to  learn  as  many  dif- 
ferent procedural  methods  as  there  are 
varieties  of  Heinz's  pickles.    Instead  of 
giving  a  forthright  review  in  the  Federal 
court  under  the  rules  of  Federal  proce- 
dure section  603  would  reqmre  an  attor- 
ney to  learn  the  divergent  procedural 
systems  which  provide  for  a  judicial  re- 
view of  rulings  of  various  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies— which  no  Member 
of  the  United  States  Senate  knows---in- 
stead  of  giving   an  attorney  forthright 
access  to  the  Federal  courts  for  trial  con- 
forming to  the  Federal  Rules  of  ClvU 
Procedure.    Section  603  compels  him  to 
learn  10,  15,  or  more  systems  of  proce- 
dure. 


This  provision  changes  the  original  ad- 
ministration bill  in  one  respect.  It  speci- 
fies that  the  acUon  of  a  department  or 
agency  under  section  602  is  not  to  be 
deemed  committed  to  unreviewable 
agency  discretion  under  section  10  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  This  pro- 
vision merely  mocks  justice  because  It 
does  not  authorize  the  courts  to  change 
the  substantive  rules  relating  to  discre- 
tionary rulings.  It  does  not  give  the 
Federal  court  power  to  reach  Its  own  con- 
clusions in  respect  to  the  merits  of  dis- 
cretionary rulings. 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 
Mr  JAVrrS.  The  fact  that  the  biU 
Is  on  the  calendar  and  the  Senator  Is 
making  certain  points  with  respect  to  It 
would  entitle  the  Senator  to  have  the 
rest  of  us  who  are  Interested  In  the  bill 
give  the  matter  a  great  deal  of  study, 
m  order  to  determine  whether  any  of  the 
points  which  he  makes  are  valid. 

I  have  read  section  603  with  consid- 
erable care.  It  Is  my  view  that  it  would 
take  care  of  the  legal  aspect  of  appeal; 
and  that  although  it  does  not  spell  out 
what  will  be  the  result  of  the  Judicial  re- 
view it  makes  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  applicable;  and  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  spells  out  what 
an  agency  may  do  following  a  successful 
review  In  an  appellate  court. 

I  do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
argument  Is  warranted,  that  after  an 
appeal  Is  successful  nothing  needs  to 
happen.  I  beUeve  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  spells  that  out  carefuUy. 
This  provision  deals  with  the  problem 
of  a  review,  which  the  Senator  raised, 
although  it  might  be  considered  as  in- 
volving a  discretionary  act.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  even  on  the  ground  of  discre- 
Uon  there  Is  quite  a  similarity  between 


this  provision  and  the  normal  discre- 
Uonary  act  of  the  department. 

Whatever  may  be  the  discussion  about 
it  the  Senator  will  note  that  the  words 
themselves  are:  "shaU  take  action  to 
effectuate  the  provisions  of  section  601 
with     respect     to     such     program     or 

activity."  ^    , 

SecUon    601    states    a    basic    poUcy. 
There  Is  no  nice,  detailed  specification  of 
the  particular  acts  which  are  called  for; 
and  perhaps  the  action  Is  not  mandatory 
in  the  sense   that  a  general   policy  Is 
stated.    The  act  requires  effectuation  of 
that  particular  policy.    But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve It  Is  quite  within  the  same  ambit 
as  the  normal  discretionary  Jurisdiction 
of  a  regulatory  agency  where  the  words 
employed  would  be  "may"— it  "may"  do 
this  or  that,  or  it  is  "authorized"  to  do 
this  or  that.    Where  the  word  "shall    Is 
used  It  refers  to  a  declaration  of  policy. 
In'  any  event,  section  603.  authorizing 
judicial  review,  makes  It  perfectly  clear. 
It  says  specifically:    "and  such  action 
shall  not  be  deemed  committed  to  un- 
reviewable agency  discretion  within  the 
meaning  of  that  section." 

Mr  ERVIN.    This  Is  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  Impatience  and  haste  of  men 
who  draw  up  so-called  civil  rights  bills. 
This  last  provision  was  not  Included  in 
the  original  administration  bill.     It  Is 
Included  In  the  present  bill  simply  be- 
cause I  called  the  attention  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  the  fact  that  the  admin- 
istration bill  mocked  Justice  In  that  It 
caUed  for  a  judicial  review  under  the  Ad- 
ministrative  Procedure   Act  which   ex- 
pressly forbade  a  Judicial  review  of  dis- 
cretionary agency  action.    The  provision 
under    present    consideration    likewise 
mocks  justice.    Instead  of  permitting  the 
Federal  court  to  reach  Its  own  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  merits  or  discretionary 
agency  action.  It  leaves  the  Federal  court 
subject  to  the  limitation  that  it  cannot 
change  discretionary  administrative  or 
judicial    action    unless    the    appellant 
proves   a   gross   abuse  of   discretion— a 
thing  virtually  impossible  to  prove.    Why 
not  strike  out  section  603  and  substitute 
for  it  a  direct,  forthright,  and  honest 
provision  to  the  effect  that  the  Federal 
court  shall  try  the  matter  de  novo  ac- 
cording to  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure? ,„  ^^ 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  one 
moment  further? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  point  out  that  this 
provision  does  extend  the  right  of  appeal 
to  those  aggrieved. 

I  call  to  the  Senator's  attention  that 
In  the  program  of  grants  to  State  em- 
ployment services  there  Is  no  provision 
for  hearings  on  judicial  review.  An- 
other program  Involves  hospital  con- 
struction under  the  Hill -Burton  Act,  un- 
der which  the  beneficiary- that  Is.  the 
hospital— receiving  a  grant  does  not 
have  the  benefit  of  Judicial  review  al- 
though there  are  many  bases  on  which 
the    Surgeon    General    may    terminate 

payments.  .,  *v.  * 

Thus  we  have  a  right  to  contend  that 

tiUe  VI  contains  a  deUberate  provision 

for  Judicial  review,  and  should  go  far 


toward  giving  reassurance  that  the 
authority  granted  by  the  section  will  not 
be  arbitrarily  exercised.  ^    ,  ,  ^ 

Mr  ERVIN.  When  the  administra- 
tion bill  was  orlginaUy  introduced.  It  did 
not  contain  a  provision  for  any  kind  of 
Judicial  review.  It  did  not  contain  any 
provision  for  hearings  before  any  agen- 
cies or  departments.  I  pointed  out  tnat 
it  was  not  consistent  with  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  fifth  amendment.  Then 
this  proposal  was  brought  forward  for 
the  first  time,  except  that  the  provision 
did  not  have  the  last  sentence  In  It. 

There  should  be  a  forthright  court  re- 
view according  to  Federal  rules  of  clvU 
procedure  Let  the  review  be  granted  In 
a  forthright  maimer  by  the  courts,  in- 
stead of  through  many  of  these  clauses 
which  would  give  artificial  weight  to  the 
findings  of  the  agency  or  department, 
which  would  be  not  orUy  the  lawmaker, 
but  judge,  jury,  and  executioner. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Finally,  we  have  spent 
many  years  developing  means  for  judi- 
cial review  of  the  administrative  work 
of  Government  departments.  It  Is  so 
apposite  to  this  situation  that  I  beUeve 
it  Is  an  eminently  fair  resolution  of  this 

problem.  ^  ,, 

Mr  ERVIN.  If  the  Senator  beUeves 
that  we  should  have  as  many  procedures 
as  Heinz  has  pickles.  I  can  understand 
his  position.  However,  if  he  believes  In 
direct,  forthright  review  according  to 
rules  of  procedure  which  aU  lawyers  can 
understand.  Instead  of  learning  new 
ones,  I  believe  he  should  join  In  an 
amendment  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 
Mr  GORE.  I  had  not  Intended  by  my 
question  to  provoke  the  very  interesting 
discussion  which  has  ensued  between  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York,  i 
have  listened,  however,  with  Interest.  I 
was  seeking  to  learn  from  the  Senator  If 
he  has  information  as  to  what  provision 
In  the  bill  were  either  not  recommended 
by  the  late  President  and  the  Attorney 
General  or  were  opposed  by  them. 

I  wish  to  ask  specifically  about  titie 
VI  which  has  troubled  me  a  great  deal. 
I  had  been  Informed  that  tiUe  VI.  which 
Is  the  section  which  would  permit  the 
denial  or  termination  of  aid  funds  to  an 
entire  State  under  certain  programs  and 
under   certain   conditions   was  not   re- 
quested by  the  late  President  or  by  the 
Attorney  General,  and  that.  Indeed,  one 
or  both  had  said  that  the  power  now 
proposed  to  be  conveyed  by  this  section 
was  not  desired  or  needed.    Am  I  Incor- 
rectly or  correctly  Informed  about  that  { 
Mr   ERVm.    I  should  say  that  It  de- 
pends on  the  time  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing.   The  proposal  was  first  made  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  in  April  1963. 

At  that  time  President  Kennedy  said 
he  did  not  believe  he  had  the  power  and 
did  not  beUeve  It  desirable  for  a  Presi- 
dent to  have  the  power  to  cut  off  grante 
to  a  State  in  the  manner  recommended 
by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

Mr  GORE.  Was  that  statement  In 
writing,  or  was  it  an  oral  statement? 


If  it  was  an  oral  statement,  was  it  pub- 
lished? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  I  recall,  it  was  an  oral 
statement  made  by  the  President,  prob- 
ably at  a  press  conference.  It  was  car- 
ried in  newspapers  all  over  the  Nation. 
A  great  many  newspapers.  Including  the 
New  York  Times,  came  out  at  that  time 
to  sustain  the  President's  position.  The 
Washington  Post  did  likewise. 

However,  when  the  administration 
bill  came  to  Congress  in  June  1963  it 
contained  a  provision  somewhat  like 
this.  It  was  not  as  tightly  drawn  as 
this,  because  It  merely  provided  that 
such  grants  could  be  cut  off.  It  did  not 
provide  by  whom  they  were  to  be  cut  off. 
or  provide  any  procedure  for  cutting 

them  off.  ^  .w    J 

Incidentally,  as  I  imderstand  the  due 
process  clause  In  the  fifth  amendment, 
any  provision  is  unconstitutional,  even 
In  an  administrative  procedure  before  a 
Federal   department  or  agency,  which 
does  not  provide  for  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  by  the  party  al- 
leged to  be  guilty  of  wrongdoing— and 
not  only  to  be  heard,  but  to  be  heard 
before  a  fair  and  Impartial  trtbimal  of 
some  kind.    Here  there  is  no  provision 
for  any  notice  to  be  given  by  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  to  a  person  who  Is  ad- 
judged to  be  guilty  of  discrimination. 
Therefore  it  seems  to  me  It  Is  unconsti- 
tutional as  well  as  unwise.     The  only 

provision  Is  that  the  requirement 

Mr.  GORE.  Requirement  for  what? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  It  provides: 
No  such  action  shall  be  taken  until  the 
department  or  agency  concerned  has  advised 
the  appropriate  person  or  persons  of  the 
failure  to  comply  with  the  requirement  and 
has  determined  that  compliance  cannot  be 
secured  by  voluntary  means. 


In  other  words,  there  is  no  require- 
ment in  tltie  VI  that  the  person  who  Is 
charged  with  discriminating  Is  to  be 
given  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  before  the  department  or  the 
agency  Involved.  The  only  notice  of  any 
kind  that  he  gets  Is  that  he  has  failed 

to  comply.  ^     ^   _^„  .. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  tell  me  at  what  point  In  the  bill 
he  Is  reading? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  reading  at  page  26. 
begirming  at  line  19.  It  is  a  portion  of 
section  602  of  title  VI. 

Section  602  of  tiUe  VI  Is  bad  legisla- 
tively as  well  as  procedurally.  Under  this 
tltie  Congress  abdicates  Its  legislative 
powers  to  all  the  Federal  executive  de- 
partments and  agencies  which  admin- 
ister the  federally  assisted  programs. 

These  are  the  Departments  and  agen- 
cies which  would  write  the  requirements 
having  the  force  of  law.  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President. 

Thefe  would  be  more  legislative  bodies 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  than  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  can  even  imagine 
at  this  time. 

It  is  a  clear  imconstitutional  delega- 
tion of  legislative  power,  because  it 
leaves  it  to  the  Federal  Departments  and 
agencies,  in  the  first  place,  to  say 
whether  any  kind  of  regulation  would 
be  Issued,  whom  the  regulation  would 
cover  what  acts  would  be  permitted  or 
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prohibited,  and  what  PU"^^.";V«^^ 
would  be  prescribed  for  a  violation  of 
the  regulation. 

Instead  of  having  one  legislative  body 
In  the  Federal  Gtovemment.  there  wouia 
IS  mam^  -I  do  not  believe  any  Senator 
knows  how  many  there  would  be. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  contend  that  the  rulemaking 
^^er  is  not  now  possessed  by  many 
Departments? 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  say  that  they  have  the 
riKht  to  make  regulations  to  implement 
S^s  pisSd  by  Congress,  but  they  have 
no^w^  make  laws  irx.the  first  place^ 
ThiVsection  would  delegate  such  power 

to  them.  „       ^      ^^„ 

Mr  JAVITS.  Does  the  Senator  con- 
tend that  the  right  to  make  regulations 
S  not  subject  to  the  judicial  review  set 
forth  in  section  603? 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  do  not  believe  that 
section  603  makes  any  Provision  for  it 
I  believe  it  makes  provision  for  allegedly 
reviewing  the  question  of  whether  a  per- 
Sn  iTlnnSent  or  guilty  of  violating  a 
regulation.  >    .  ^ 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Section  603  states: 
Any  department  or  agency  action   taken 
pursuant  to  section  603 — 
Shall  be  reviewable  by  the  courts. 
Section  602  gives  rulemaking  author- 
ity     Therefore  the  rulemaking  author- 
ity would  be  just  as  much  subject  to  re- 
view as  any  action  pursuant  to  the  rule. 
Mr  ERVIN.    I  do  not  agree.    Section 
603    merely    refers    to    department    or 
agency  action  terminating  or  refusing  to 
grant  or  to  continue  financial  assistance. 
This  is  made  clear  by  the  second  sentence 
of  the  section.  .   .  t     ^ 

However,  that  is  not  the  point  I  am 
making.    The  point  I  am  making  is  that 
this  is  a  delegation  of  legislative  power. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides  that  all— and  this  Is  one  of  the 
few  times  the  Constitution  uses  the  word 
"all"— legislative    power    vested    In    the 
United  States  by  the  ConsUtutlon  Is  vest- 
ed In  Congress,  which  Is  composed  of  a 
Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives. 
The  bin  provides  that  the  law  on  this 
subject  shall  be  such  as  may  be  set  out 
in  the  regulations  of  the  executive  de- 
partments and  agencies  and  approved  by 
the  President  to  effectuate  the  declara- 
tion of  section  601  that  no  person  shall 
be  subjected   to   discrimination  on   the 
ground  of  race  under  any  federally  as- 
sisted program  or  activity. 

What  is  discrimination?     Nowhere  In 
the  bill  Is  it  defined.    It  is  defined  in  the 
court  cases,  and  it  Is  defined  In  the  dic- 
tionary.    Discrimination  of  that  nature 
IS  simply  the  treating  a  man  of  one  race 
dlflerently  from  a  man  of  another  race. 
That  is  how  It  has  been  defined.    The 
departments  will  define  it  with  no  defi- 
nition from  Congress  on  the  discrimina- 
tion provision.    So  they  will  go  sailing 
upon  the  sea  without  a  compass  from 
Congress.    They  can  sail  to  any  port  they 
wish.    They  can  make  any  rule  or  regu- 
lation they  want  to  in  order  to  prevent 
persons  connected  with  these  programs 
from  treating  a  man  of  one  race  differ- 
ently from  a  man  of  another  race. 
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Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 
Mr  GORE.  I  had  no  Intention  of  pro- 
voking a  discussion  of  the  detailed  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  However,  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  the  observations  that 
have  been  made.  These  observations  n- 
dicate  that  very  careful  consideration 
of  the  bill,  line  by  line  and  section  by 
section  Is  needed. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  Senator  that 
the  first  sentence  of  section  602  on  page 
26  reads : 

Each  Federal  department  and  agency  which 
is  empowered  to  extend  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  any  program  or  activity,  by  way 
of  grant,  loan,  or  contract  other  than  a  con- 
tract of  insurance  or  guaranty,  shall— 

I  emphasize  "shall."  digressing  from 
quotation.    I  emphasize  the  word    shall 
because  the  word  "may"  Is  used  In  the 
next  sentence — 

shall  take  action  to  effectuate  the  provisions 
of  section  601  with  respect  to  such  program 
or  activity. 

That  seems  to  be  a  positive  mandate 
and  direction. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.    The  next  sentence  reads: 

such  action  may  be  token  by  or  pursuant 
to  rule,  regulation,  or  order  of  general  appU- 
cabUlty— 


I  inquire  of  both  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  why  the  word  "shall"  Is  used 
in  one  line,  and  the  word  "may  —which 
seems  to  convey  a  discretionary  POwer— 
Is  used  in  the  second  sentence  with  i«- 
gard  to  the  rulemaking. 

Mr  ERVIN.  The  only  answer  I  can 
give  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.t  is  in 
hne  with  many  of  the  other  marvelous 
things  which  I  discovered  In  this  bill. 
Those  who  drafted  the  bill  and  those  who 
want  to  send  it  through  Congress  with- 
out a  committee  hearing  are  impatient 
men  who  are  In  too  much  of  a  hurry  to 
spell  out  what  they  are  trying  to  do. 

The  forthright  way  to  deal  with  this 
whole  section  would  be  to  write  out  what 
the  law  will  be.  so  that  one  could  look 
at  the  acts  of   Congress  and  find  out 
what    the    laws    are.     Let    the    law    be 
adopted  by  the  only  body  having  the 
power  to  make  laws  under  the  Constitu- 
tion    Instead,  they  wUl  not  take  tlmeto 
spell   out  the   various  provisions      The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  well  noted 
the  resulting  confusion.    The  first  seri- 
tence  of  section  602  on  page  26  makes  it 
mandatory  for  the  executive  departments 
and  agencies  to  take  action  to  effectuate 
section  601,  I.e..  to  prevent  a  man  of  one 
race  from  being  treated  dlflerently  from 
a   man  of   another   race   In  connection 
with  any  federally  assisted  program  or 

activity.  ^         .    . 

The  only  thing  that  can  be  done,  in  in- 
terpreting the  first  clause  the  Senator 
menUoned,  Is  to  conclude  that  the 
agency  Is  under  a  mandatory  duty  to 
take  action:  it  must  do  so  to  avoid  one 
man  of  one  race  being  treated  dlfferenUy 
from  a  man  of  another  race.  In  connec- 
Uon  with  any  Federal  programs.     The 


second  sentence  ol  section  602.  however, 
provides  that  the  executive  department 
or  agency  may  take  acUon  to  effectuate 
secUon  Ml  pursuant  to  a  rule,  regulation, 
or  order  of  general  applicability.  This 
provision  is  cleariy  discretionary.  The 
department  or  agency  must  take  action 
to  effectuate  «ectlon  601.  but  It  Is  not 
under  any  compulsion  to  adopt  any  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  in  advance  to  m- 
form  anybody  as  to  its  notions  of  what 
constitutes  discrimination. 

There   was   an   old   Roman   emperor 
named  CaUgula.     He  wanted  to  catch 
people  who  violated  his  laws— partlcu- 
lariy  his  tax  laws.    So  the  emperor  wrote 
out  his  laws  In  very  small  letters  and 
hung  them  away  up  In  the  comer  under 
the  roof  of  the  building,  so  that  the  peo- 
ple could  not  read  the  laws  and  find  out 
what  they  were.    But  Caligula  was  a  fine 
legislator,  compared  with  the  drafters  of 
this  bUl.    He  did  write  his  laws  out  In 
little  letters:  he  did  hang  them  up  so  high 
that  nobody  could  see  them  to  read  them. 
He  did  that  much,  but  the  drafters  of  the 
bUl  do  not  write  their  laws  out.    They 
keep  them  concealed  In  their  cranlums. 
Compared   to  the  drafters  of  this  blU. 
Caligula  was  a  great  lawgiver. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Yes.  under  the  same  con- 
dition as  previously. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Under  the  same  clrcum- 

First  I  should  like  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion  of 'the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  In 
my  judgment,  the  word  "may"  means 
that  the  department  or  agency  cori- 
cerned  may  either  act  by  specific  deci- 
sion In  each  particular  case,  for  each  par- 
ticular grant  or  program,  or  it  may  make 
a  regulation  or  rule,  which  would  then 
be  applied  by  the  subordinates  iii  the 
agency  according  to  law.  That  Is  the 
only  discretionary  authority  which  is 
granted,  in  my  Judgment. 

Addressing  myself  to  the  point  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  makes 
that  this  provision  represents  a  vague 
standard.  If  it  Is  a  vague  standard   the 
Lnator  from  North  Carolina  should  be 
delighted,    because    the    courts    would 
strike  It  down.    If  we  were  to  enact  a  bill 
with  a  vague  sUndard.  it  would  be  un- 
constitutional.   I  do  not  believe  It  Is  a 
vague  standard.    I  am  prepared  to  sup- 
port It  on  the  basis  of  the  many  cases 
which  define  what  discrimination  means 
in  terms  of  applying  the  same  state  of 
circumstances  to  a  man  of  one  color  as 
to  a  man  of  another. 

"Discrimination"  is  not  a  word  con- 
fined to  civil  rights  legislation,  "oc- 
curs in  anlitrust  legislation.  The  Robln- 
son-Patman  Act  mentions  'discrimina- 
tion." It  has  been  defined  by  the  courts 
time  and  time  again  In  dealing  w  th  that 
act  It  does  not  seek  to  define  discrimi- 
nation. It  does  give  some  partlculariza- 
tlon  but  it  also  uses  the  word  '  discrimi- 
nation." So  also  do  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  49  U.S.C.  316(d)  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act.  49  U.S.C.  1374(bK 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  standard 
here  a  standard  which  has  been  many 
tlmek  construed  by  the  courts.    It  seems 


to  me  that  If  the  Senator  is  correct,  and 
there  Is  no  standard,  he  ought  to  be 
greaUy  pleased,  because  we  would  be 
enacting  a  statute  which  would  not  stand 
up  for  5  minutes.  The  courts  would 
throw  it  out.  U  there  Is  a  standard,  the 
courts  will  sustain  It.  If  there  Is  no 
standard,  they  will  declare  It  unconsti- 
tutional. 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Senate  display  at  least  as  high  a  legis- 
lative standard  in  Its  bUl  as  CaUgula 
would  do.  and  not  leave  these  provisions 
concealed  In  the  cranlums  of  the  drafters 
of  the  blU.  ,    ^^    „ 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  CaroUna  has  the 

floor.  ,  ^ 

Mr   GORE.    Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  the  rules  of  the  Senate  are  now 
being  so  strictly  enforced  that  consent 
for  the  senior  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina to  yield  to  me.  to  permit  me  to  ask 
some  questions,  must  again  be  obtained. 
Mr.    ERVIN.     Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  next 
hour  I  may  be  permitted  to  yield  to  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  for  questions  or 
colloquies  or  observations,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor  and  without  having 
any  subsequent  remarks  I  make  counted 
as  a  second  speech  by  me  on  the  pending 

motion.  _      „,.^.      * 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 

objection 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  request  is  limited  to  the 
next  hour— that  Is  to  say.  from  2  o'clock 
to  3  o'clock.    Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
the  understanding  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Then  I  have  no  objec- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
asked  the  Senator  to  yield.  In  order  that 
I  may  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  a  question 
In  regard  to  the  Interpretation 'of  this 
provision. 

First  let  me  say  that  the  State  which 
I  have  the  honor  In  part  to  represent  is 
one  of  diversity  in  many  respects— geog- 
raphy, attitudes,  mores,  and  practices. 
When  one  is  In  Bristol.  Tenn..  he  is  nearer 
to  Canada  than  he  is  to  the  Mississippi 

I  have  studied  title  VI  with  consider- 
able concern.  My  tentative  interpreta- 
*  tion  of  it  Is  that  It  would  convey  to  Fed- 
eral officials  the  power— If  the  provision 
were  not  amended— to  deny  Federal 
funds  or  any  Federal  financial  assistance 
under  a  Federal  aid  program  in  an  en- 
tire SUte.  if  a  local  official— a  mayor  or 
a  county  judge  or  any  other  county  offi- 
cial-practiced discrimination  or  was  al- 
leged to  have  done  so. 

Is  that  interpretation  of  this  title  in 
conformity  with  the  understanding  and 
Interpretation  of  it  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  say  this  title 
does  not  permit  punitive  action  by  a 
department  to  penalize  an  entire  State 
with  respect  to  a  program  t)ecause  any 


particular  manifestation  of  that  program 
has  been  handled  In  a  segregated  or  dis- 
criminatory way  within  the  ban  of  the 
statute,  but  that  It  relates  directly  to  the 
particular  activity  or  the  particular  pro- 
gram If  It  is  practiced  under  discrimina- 
tory conditions.    That  may  apply  to  one 
act — for  example,  one  hospital  and  one 
grant  to  that  hospital  under  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act;  or  a  Department  may  be  In 
a  position  to  demonstrate  that  a  pro- 
gram—to wit.  the  program  of  supporting 
hospital  construction  In  the  State— Is  so 
shot  through  with  discrimination  that 
the  Department  should  not  be  required 
to  prove   a  case-by-case  situation,  but 
may   withhold  money  from   the   whole 
program. 

Let  me  state  an  example  of  what  I 
have  in  mind.    As  a  classic  case,  let  us 
consider   the   Cone   Hospital.  In  Nortii 
Carolina.  If  It  proposed  to  operate  In  a 
segregated  way.    Then  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  be  required  to  with- 
hold  funds    from   that   hospital.     The 
courts  have  already  held  that  segrega- 
tion In  that  hospital,  supported  by  Fed- 
eral and  State  funds.  Is  unconstitutional. 
Let  us  also  consider  another  case,  a 
situation  in  which  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  had  promulgated,  through  the 
State's  agency  or  the  State's  department 
m  charge  of  Its  hospitals,  a  State  regula- 
tion which  permitted  segregation  to  be 
practiced  throughout  the  State.    Then, 
in  my  judgment,  under  the  HlU-Burton 
Act,  the  Department  would  be  required 
to  deny   Hill -Burton  Act  funds  to  aU 
those  programs. 

Or— at  the  other  extreme— If  there 
were  a  State  hospital  which  proposed  to 
operate  in  a  certain  way  and  if  there  was 
no  demonstrable  way.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
court,  of  showing  that  the  program  was 
shot  through  with  segregation,  the  funds 
would  not  be  withheld. 

Mr  GORE.  Who  would  determine 
whether  the  degree  of  discrimination 
constituted  the  condition  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  described;  namely, 
one  shot  through  with  discrimination? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     There  would  be  three 
ways  to  determine  that.    One  would  be 
if  rules  and  regulations — and  I  refer  to 
this  in  connection  with  the  word  "may," 
to    which    the    Senator    referred- had 
been  promulgated.    I  point  out  that  the 
administrator.  In  the  case  to  which  I 
refer,  would  be  the  director  of  the  ap- 
propriate branch  of  the  Department  of 
Health,    Education,    and    Welfare;    he 
would  be  the  one  who  would  be  required 
to  take  the  action  pursuant  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  which  were  in  effect;  or 
if   the  Department  had  not  chosen  to 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations,  then 
the  Cabinet  officer  In  charge  would  make 
the  decision.    In  both  cases— this  Is  the 
third  point— they  would  be  subject  to 
judicial  review. 

If  the  Senator  Is  dissatisfied  with  the 
nature,  character,  or  quaUty  of  the  pro- 
cedure In  cormectlon  with  that  judicial 
review,  section  603  Is  open  to  amend- 
ment Nevertheless,  the  Intention  in 
connection  with  the  blU  Is  to  give  in 
every  one  of  those  situations — to  wit,  the 
rulemaking  power,  a  decision  made  under 


the  rule,  or  a  decision  in  the  absence  of 
a  rule— authority  to  have  judicial  re- 
view under  the  procedures  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  answer  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  given  relates  to  ac- 
tion taken  under  and  pursuant  to  a  rule 
or  regulation  Issued  or  which  may  be 
Issued 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  alone  to  that.  I 
have  referred  to  a  case  in  which  there 
was  a  rule  or  regulation  and  also  to  a 
case  In  which  there  was  not  a  rule  or 
regulation.  In  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Educatltm.  and 
Welfare  would,  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
make  the  ruling— again,  subject  to  court 

review. 

Mr.  GORE.  On  what  authority  does 
the  Senator  from  New  York  say  the  Sec- 
retary would  make  the  ruling  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis:  and  what  does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  mean  by  "case-by-case"? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
inject  a  comment,  that  means  the  court 
would  write  the  law,  If  the  Department 
or  agency  failed  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    It  does  not  mean  that 
at  all.    It  means  that  whether  a  general 
rule  or  regulation  Is  adopted  wouM  be 
left  discretionary  with  the  Department; 
and  If  one  had  been  adopted,  that  gen- 
eral rule  or  regulation  would.  Itself,  be 
subject  to  court  review.    If  one  had  not 
been  adopted,  the  Secretary  in  charge 
would  be  reqxilred  to  make  the  decision, 
as  each  case  arose,  pursuant  to  the  terms  " 
of  th's  statute,  and  subject  to  court  re- 
view as  to  whether  In  his  decision  he  was 
complying  with  the  terms  of  this  statute. 
Mr.  GORE.    I  should  like  to  ask  a  fur- 
ther question.  If  I  may. 
Mr.  ERVIN.    CertalrUy. 
Mr.  GORE.    Let  me  mention  a  spe- 
cific example  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York;    and   I   am   really   directing   the 
question  to  both  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, for  both  of  them  are  members  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     No.  I  am  not. 
Mr.  GORE.    The  Senator  from  New 
York  Is  certainly  a  very  able  lawyer,  and 
the  Judiciary  Committee  would  be  graced 
by  his  membership. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Suppose  the  school  limch 
program— which  I  understand  Is  admin- 
istered on  a  statewide  basis,  and  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  State  program— operated 
Imperfectly  In  a  State. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  schools 
In  Memphis.  Terui.,  are  operating  in  such 
manner  that  there  is  no  allegation  of 
discrimination,  but  that  another  city  or 
some  county  in  Tennessee,  because  of 
some  circumstances  which  it  Is  urmeces- 
sary  to  foresee  exactly.  Is  operating  a  seg- 
regated school  system  or  a  segregated 
lunch  program.  Would  the  bill  convey 
authority  upon  the  administrator  of  such 
a  program  to  deny  Federal  assistance  to 
the  school  limch  program  for  the  entire 
State? 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  Assumliig  that  the 
schools  were  of  what  we  consider  to  be 
normal  size,  and  that  the  State  were  a 
State  like  that  from  which  the  Senator 
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comes,  where  there  are  hundreds  and 
perhaps  even  thousands  of  schools,  my 
answer  to  the  question  would  bf  "no 
In  oVher  words,  the  remedy  would  be  di- 
rected against  the  focal  point  of  the  seg- 
regaUon;  namely,  the  school  which  was 
segregated.  The  Senator  cited  an  exam- 
ple of  one  school  which  might  be  segre- 
gated and  another  which  might  not  be. 
I  am  stating  that  as  a  case  which  would 
be  very  clear.  We  could  not  condemn  the 
whole  program  because  one  school  might 

be  segregated.  . 

Mr  GORE.   The  example  I  intended  to 

Rive  to  the  Senator  was  the  case  of  a 
city  or  a  large  county  which  operated 
not  perfectly,  but  without  allegation  of 
discrimination,  while  another  county 
system— not  merely  one  school,  but  an- 
other county  school  system— operated  in 
a  way  that  brought  charges  of  discrimi- 
nation against  such  practices  in  that 
county.  The  Senator  has  said  as  I 
understood  him.  that  that  would  not 
bring   about  a  denial  of   funds  to  the 

entire  State. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.     The  Senator*  has  not 

"^Sr'^GORE.    Then   will   the   Senator 
provide  his  own  answer?  -„„,„„, 

Mr  JAVrrS.  I  shall.  The  factual 
question  as  to  whether  a  whole  Program 
or  activity  is  so  shot  through  with  dis- 
crlminaUon  as  to  incur  the  ban  of  the 
statute  would  itself  be  a  question  of  fact 
with  respect  to  which  the  administrator 
would  have  to  make  a  decision  in  the  first 
instance,  and  then  a  reviewing  court 
might  be  called  upon  to  act. 

For  example,  suppose  the  county  m 
quesUon  was  by  far  the  largest  county 
In  a  State,  involving  an  overwnelming 
number  of  the  SUtes  school  district^. 
I  have  no  idea  whether,  as  a  fact   that 
is  so     My  guess  is  that  it  is  not  so  in  the 
senator's  State.    We  would  have  a  ques- 
tion of   fact   as   to   whether   the   over- 
whelming weight  of  the  activity  in  that 
State  under  that  particular  program  was 
segregated.    If  it  were,  then  I  believe  it 
would  come  under  the  ban  of  the  statute. 
Offhand.  I  can  think  of  only  one  county 
in  Tennessee— Shelby  County,  wh'ch  I 
beUeve.   includes   the  city  of  Memphis, 
which  would  fit  the  description.    Consid- 
ering the  number  of  cities  of  major  size 
in   Tennessee,   among   which   Memphis 
would  be  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the 
largest,   the  practice  of  segregation  in 
the  Memphis  school  district's  lunch  pro- 
gram would  not  necessarUy   invalidate 
the  entire  school  lunch  program  for  the 
State  of  Tennessee.    It  might  reduce  u. 
because  Shelby  County  is  a  very  large 
part  of  the  State.    But  it  seems  to  me 
that  It  would  not  necessarily  invalidate 
the  program. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  consider 
some  State  in  which  a  county  represents 
nine-tenths  of  the  State's  activifes  un- 
der the  school  lunch  program,  though  I 
would  not  be  sure  about  it,  we  might 
then  have  a  different  set  of  facts  pre- 
sented to  an  administrator,  and  he  would 
have  to  determine  whether  he  would 
have  the  right  to  condemn  the  enUre 
program. 

The  point  is  that  the  statute  is  cura- 
tive, not  punitive,  in  its  operation.  That 
is  the  essential  point  I  am  trying  to  make. 
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It  would  not  allow  the  Administrator 
to  condemn  a  whole  SUte.  and  thereby 
attempt  to  cure  the  situaUon  in  one 
school  or  In  one  particular  area  in  the 
State  But  it  would  allow  the  Admims-. 
trator  to  determine  the  factual  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  entire  activity. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator would  have  to  act  affirma- 
tively under  the  section  of  the  law  to 
which  reference  has  been  made. 

I  am  reminded  of  an  ancilliary  fact 
that  is  important.    The  Senator  is  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  school  segrega- 
tion in  the  case  that  he  stated.    There 
Is  a  title  in  the  bill  relating  to  school 
desegregation.    The  intent  of  the  draft- 
ers of  the  bill,  as  it  was  presented  to  me 
in  a  memorandum  which  has  been  pre- 
pared, is  that  in  those  cases  the  effort 
would  first  be  directed  toward  seeking 
to  desegregate  the  school  system  itself. 
Such  desegregation,  of  course,  would  take 
care  of  the  problem  of  the  segregated 
school  lunch  program.    So.  in  answer  to 
the  Senator's  question.  I  would  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  setting  an  order  of 
priority  as  to  the  lesser  activity  as  against 
the  greater  activity,  namely,  segregation 
of  the  entire  school  system. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  fur- 
ther? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 
Mr  GORE.  I  shall  not  transgress  fur- 
ther upon  the  time  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

I  have  made  a  similar  inquiry  person- 
ally of  several  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.    I  have  re- 
ceived from  one  member  an  interpreta- 
tion which  is  in  agreement  with  that  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York.    But  I  have 
received  from  other  members  interpreta- 
tions which   are   in   disagreement  with 
interpreUtion  which  he  has  given.    That 
situation  seems  to  me  to  illustrate  the 
need  for  some  definition  of  terms,  some 
specflc  terms  of  reference,  some  more 
precise  understanding  of  legislative  In- 
tent. 

The  distinguished  Senator  has  stated 
the  intent  of  the  drafter?  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  as  he  understands  it.    The 
legislative  intent  is  one  which  Is  estab- 
lished by  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government,  and  not  by  some  outside  of- 
ficial—for example— a  lawyer  who  may 
have  drafted  the  proposal  and  submitted 
a  memorandum.    There  should  be  surely 
some  way  in  which  to  deal  with  this  vex- 
atious issue  by  obtaining  a  recommenda- 
tion of  a  committee  of  able  Senators— 
if  not  a  legislative  committee,  then  an 
ad  hoc  committee,  a  special  committee — 
that  could  give  us  an  interpretation  of 
these  terms  and  give  us  a  responsible  In- 
terpretation of  legislative  intent. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  There  could  be  no  more 
responsible  Interpretation  of  the  legis- 
lative intent,  according  to  the  cases. 
than  that  expressed  in  a  proper  authori- 
tative way  by  the  Senators  in  charge  of 
the  bUl.  It  is  generally  desirable  to  get 
not  only  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  act- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  majority,  but  also 
the  opinion  of  the  Senator  acting  for 
the  minority.  That  Is  the  most  authori- 
tative expression  of  intent  that  we  could 
obtain. 


Therefore,  I  shall  endeavor  to  get  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey] to  read  my  explanation  and  to 
state  upon  the  record  that  he  does  or 
does  not  concur  with  it. 

Second.  In  using  the  word  "drafters" 
I  was  talking  about  ourselves,  not  some 
abstract  drafters.  We  are  the  drafters 
We  who  are  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
proposed  the  bill.  It  was  stopped  at  the 
door.  We  are  now  the  proponents.  It  Is 
no  longer  In  one  of  the  committees.  It  Is 
we  who  are  managing  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  biU  by  designation  of  our 
respective  sides. 

Third.  I  have  never  expressed  the  re- 
motest impatience  with  respect  to  debate 
which  Is  debate  designed  to  expose,  de- 
velop  and  analyze  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  on  or  off  the  floor  of  the  Senate     I 
have  said  that  true  debate  on  the  bUl 
would  take  3  or  4  weeks  of  intensive 
consideration.    What  Senators  like  my- 
self have  objected  to  is  the  possibility 
that  there  may  be  a  continuous  reitera- 
tion of  points  already  gone  over  time  and 
again  as  an  obvious  means  to  keep  the 
Senate  from  voting  until  the  Republican 
National  Convention  convenes  or  some 
other  late  time.    My  desire  is  that  the 
daily  time  of  debate  be  constantly  ex- 
tended until  it  includes  the  whole  day  so 
that  the  bill  might  be. covered  point  by 

^There  will  be  no  impatience.  I  shall 
remain  as  long  as  necessary  and  work 
as  hard  as  necessary,  and  do  my  utmost, 
without  any  reservations,  and  will  give 
of  my  full  knowledge  ol  the  law. 

Mr  GORE.  With  the  further  indul- 
gence of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  his  patience  and  his  an- 
swers. I  shall  desist  from  further  in- 
quiry about  the  bill  until  it  is  flnaUy 
before  the  Senate  and  subject  to  con- 
sideration. M^^V, 

I    thank    the    Senator    from    North 

Carolina.  ^      ,    _      _^^„ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  also  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  The  questions  he  has 
asked  show  that  he  has  studied  the  bill 
and  is  familiar  with  its  contents;  and 
that  he  has  given  serious  consideration 
to  the  implications  of  the  contents  ol 

^  I  also  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  because  I  think  he  has  assisted 
in  demonstrating  what  a  poor  drafts- 
manship Job  was  done  when  the  bill  was 

firftwn 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  said 
this  is  a  bill  to  be  enforced  in  two  ways: 
One  is  by  .he  provision  of  secUon  601 
of  title  VI.  at  the  bottom  of  Page  25. 
The  other  is  by  regulations  to  be  adopted. 

In  other  words,  according  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  as  I  interpret  his 
remarks,  the  Government  would  Prwjeed. 
on  the  basis  of  lines  20.  21.  22.  23.  24, 
and  25  on  page  25  of  the  bill  if  there 
were  no  regulation.  It  would  proceed 
under  regulations  If  there  were  regula- 
tions. 

I  point  out  that  section  602  on  page 
26  would  allow  the  departnaent  or 
agency,  speaking  not  as  a  branch  of  tne 
executive  department,  but  as  a  legisia- 
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tlve  body,  to  impose  any  requirement  It 
wishes  to  effectuate  the  alleged  objec- 
tives of  the  bill,  with  no  limitaUon  what- 
ever on  the  requirement. 

So  far  as  the  bill  provides,  a  janitor 
in  some  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  adopt  a  regulation  putting 
a  requirement  on  a  State  to  surrender 
State  sovereignty  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  that  State's  receiving  certain 
benefits.  There  Is  no  restriction  on  the 
requirement  except  that  it  shaU  be  con- 
sistent with  the  objective  of  the  statute. 
The  overaU  objective  of  the  biU  is  to 
compel  Integration  of  the  races  in  vir- 
tually every  one  of  these  programs. 

So  if  one  of  the  agencies  or  depart- 
ments, acting  through  anybody  to  whom 
It  delegated  authority,  wanted  to  Im- 
pose a  requirement  for  that  purpose  or 
any  other  purpose,  it  could  do  so  as  a 
valid  requirement.  They  could  very  well 
say  to  a  State.  "If  you  permit  segrega- 
tion In  any  one  of  your  schools,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  can  deny  the  benefits  of  the 
school  lunch  program  to  every  under- 
nourished child  in  aU  of  the  schools 
of  your  State."  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
that  kind  of  requirement  could  be  Im- 
posed. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  to  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  said  that 
there  Is  nothing  punitive  In  what  Is  pro- 
posed These  statutes  can  be  enforced 
by  the  termination  of  a  program,  or 
refusal  to  grant  authority  for  a  program, 
or  refusal  to  continue  authority  under 
a  program.  But  It  does  not  stop  there. 
It  says,  "or  by  any  other  means  au- 
thorized by  law."  That  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  provisions  in  the  whole 

blU.  ,  ^ 

Under  this  bill,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  continue  what  it  has  been 
doing  in  the  housing  program.  It  could 
continue  to  do  what  it  has  been  doirig 
under  the  directives  creating  the  Presi- 
dential Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunities.  I  shall  discuss  that 
point  a  little  later  in  the  debate. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  to 
read  the  Presidential  order  in  respect  to 
Government  contracts.    It  not  only  cov- 
ers any  contractor  that  has  any  connec- 
tion with  a  Government  contract;  it  not 
only   covers   every    subcontractor   con- 
nected m  any  way  with  a  federally  as- 
sisted contract;  but  it  puts  upon  con- 
tractors the  obligation  to  see  that  there 
is  inserted  in  every  purchase  order  which 
is  given  in  carrying  out  the  contract  a 
st'pulaUon  that  the  vendor,  for  example, 
shall  stipulate  that  he  will  subject  his 
business  to  the  overall  supervision  of  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  Presidential 
Comm'ttee  in  respect  to  aU  his  hiring 
practices.    That  Is.  In  respect  to  his  poli- 
cies of  h'ring.  promoting,  laying  off  in 
t'mes   of   depression,   discharging,   and 
fixing  wages. 

The  Presidential  order  relating  to  Gov- 
ernment contracts  does  not  stop  with 
extracting  contractual  power  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  assume  final  su- 
pervision of  the  hiring  practices  of  con- 
tractors, subcontractors,  and  vendors  in 
undertakings  relative  to  the  carrying  out 
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of  Government  contracts.  It  requires 
each  of  them  to  surrender  the  ultimate 
control  of  all  hiring  practices  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  all  their  com- 
mercial undertakings,  even  those  having 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  Gov- 
ernment contract. 

Under  that  regulation,  let  us  assume 
that  there  is  a  man  who  runs  a  hard- 
ware store.    He  wants  to  sell  some  10- 
penny  nails  to  be  used  In  the  construc- 
tion of  a  building  that  Is  to  be  financed 
in  pert  by  the  Federal  Government.    He 
must  sign  a  stipulation  that  he  will  sub- 
mit his  hiring  practices  to  the  overall 
control  of  the  Presidential  committee. 
If  he  has.  In  addition  to  his  hardware 
store,  a  sawmlU  up  on  the  mountain, 
or  If  he  has  a  trucking  company  not  con- 
nected m  any  way  with  his  hardware 
store,  or  If  he  has  a  restaurant  not  con- 
nected   with    his    hardware    store,    al- 
though he  does  not  know  it.  he  would 
contract,  according  to  this  directive,  to 
submit   his   hiring   practices   with   ref- 
erence to  his  sawmill,  his  trucking  com- 
pany or  his  restaurant  to  the  control  of 
the    Presidential    committee,    although 
these  activities  have  no  connection  what- 
ever with  the  Federal  project  or  Federal 
contract.  , 

The  Presidential  order  defining  the 
powers  of  the  Presidential  Committee  on 
Fair  Employment  is  one  of  the  most  as- 
tounding documents  I  have  ever  read. 
An  explanation  accompanying  it  states, 
in  substance,  that  the  provision  extend- 
ing coverage  of  the  order  to  undertakings 
having  no  reUtionship  whatever  to  a 
federally  assisted  project  constitutes  a 
fine  way  to  extend  Federal  power  over 
the  business  affairs  of  citizens.  I  shall 
return  to  a  discussion  of  this  order  during 
the  subsequent  course  of  thla  debate. 

Mr  President  (Mr.  Walters  In  the 
chair) .  I  should  also  like  to  mention  the 
provisions  of  the  order  relating  to  the 
punishment  described  for  offenders.  It 
says  in  effect  that  If  a  man  violates  his 
stipulation  about  hiring  practices  in 
promising  not  to  discriminate  In  favor  of 
one  man  of  one  race  over  another  man  of 
another  race,  or  violates  any  regulation 
the  Presidential  Committee  may  adopt, 
he  can  be  punished  In  three  ways. 

First,  he  could  have  his  contract  with 
the  Goverrunent  or  the  contractor  or  the 
subcontractor  canceled  in  whole  or  In 
part  If  that  means  what  it  says.  It 
means  that  the  Committee  could  can- 
cel that  part  of  his  contract  under  which 
he  would  be  paid,  but  leave  In  force  that 
part  under  which  he  would  render  a 
service. 

The  second  punishment  mentioned 
would  be  to  blacklist  him  and  deny  him 
the  right  to  any  other  Government  con- 
tract at  any  time  In  the  future. 

Third— and  this  Is  the  most  remark- 
able provision  of  all— «  provision  which 
I  have  never  found  In  any  law  or  regula- 
tion—he may  be  subject  to  a  third  pun- 
ishment, which  would  be  such  other  pun- 
ishment as  the  Presidential  Committee 
might  see  fit  to  Impose  upon  him. 

That  Is  the  kind  of  thing  which  title 
VI  would  bring  to  this  land  that  we  call  a 
free  America.  That  Is  the  kind  of  regu- 
lation which  would  be  permitted. 


I  did  not  mean  to  talk  so  much  about 
the  regulations,  but  let  us  go  back  to  the 
first  point  made  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  that  under  section  601  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  regulations. 

Listen : 


Sec.  601.  Notwithstanding  any  InconBlstent 
provision  of  any  other  law.  no  person  In  the 
United  States  shall,  on  the  ground  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin,  be  excluded  from 
participation  In.  be  denied  the  benefits  of— 

I  invite  attention  especially  to  this 
language — 

or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance. 

That  is  the  provision  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Yoric  says  would  control 
the  activities  of  the  departments  and 
agencies  In  the  absence  of  regulations 
adopted  by  them.  .        .^t, 

1  should  like  to  read  that  again,  with 
the  uimecessary  words  omitted: 

Section  601  of  title  VI:  "Notwithstanding 
any  Inconsistent  provision  of  any  other  law. 
no  person  in  the  IftUted  States  shall,  on  the 
ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  be 
subjected  to  discrimination  under  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance." 

That  Is  the  guide  as  to  what  the  de- 
partment or  agency  would  do.  What  is 
the  discrimination  there?  It  is  not  de- 
fined. When  it  is  taken  in  context,  it 
can  only  mean  treating  a  man  of  one 
race  dlfferentiy  from  a  man  of  another 
imder  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  assistance. 

If  a  contractor  is  putting  up  a  build- 
ing and  has  hired  employees  of  the  two 
races  and  he  calls  one  of  them  "Mr.**  ■ 
and  tile  other  one  'George."  he  is  treat- 
ing those  two  employees  of  different  races 
differently;  and  he  could  be  pimished  for 
it.  The  funds  he  would  receive  from  that 
particular  contract  could  be  cut  off. 

It  means  that  edl  men  working  on  that 
project  could  lose  their  Jobs,  merely  be- 
cause their  employer  called  one  man  of 
one  race  "Mister  "  and  a  man  of  another 
face  "George  "—that  is,  treating  a  mem- 
ber of  one  race  differenUy  from  a  mem- 
ber of  another.  That  Is  how  absurd  titie 
VI  Is.  It  shows  why  the  bill  should  have 
gone  to  a  committee,  and  why  a  com- 
mittee should  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  study  It.  Oiu-  friends  say  they  are 
willing  for  people  to  be  heard,  but  they 
are  not  willing  to  have  them  heard  in 
committee.  In  a  committee  the  aid  and 
assistance  of  the  brightest  minds  in  the 
United  States  are  available. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  in  Philadelphia,  an- 
other one  from  a  distinguished  professor 
of  law  in  a  Chicago  law  school,  and  an- 
other from  a  distinguished  lawyer  in  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  all  of  whom  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  come  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and 
present  their  views,  which  are  adverse  to 
<^he  blU.  . .  _.  . 

The  bill  has  never  been  considered  by 
any  legislative  committee  of  either 
House.  The  biU  really  did  not  come  toto 
existence,  so  far  as  any  o^e  can  deter- 
mine, until  some  time  on  the  20th  oi 
November  1963.  It  was  brought  toto 
being  and  presented  for  the  first  time 
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after  the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
had  conducted  aU  of  its  hearings  and 
concluded  them.  It  was  brought  Into 
hPinn  after  two  previous  major  benaie 
SrS'and  tLe  major  House  bill  had  been 
either  forsaken  or  defeated  It  was 
brought  into  being  and  unveiled  at  a 
meetmg  of  the  full  House  Judlc'ary  Com- 
mittee at  which  the  di^enti"«  .'"^- 
bers  of  that  committee  were  not  per- 
mltU  even  to  debate  the  bill  for  more 
San  approximately  2  m'nutes  each  and 
were  not  permitted  to  offer  any  amend- 
ments whatever.  They  were  not  given 
Sete  copies  of  the  blU  so  that  they 
cSSd  read  It  and  find  out  what  was  In 
the  bUl  before  the  committee  met. 

The  Senator  from  New  Vork  says  that 
we  are  to  determine  the  meaning  of  the 
bill  and  the  Intent  of  Congress  from 
whatThose  in  charge  of  the  bill  have  had 
to  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  challenge  that  statement. 

That  is,  at  best,  only  partially  correct 

The  meaning  of  the  bill  and  the  intent 

of  congress  will  be  determined  from  the 

words  in  the  bill,  and  not  from  what  the 

senator  from  Mi^n^^^^*  f^^^York  sayT 
what  the  Senator  from  N^*  ^ork  says. 

or  from  what  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  says. 

The  primary  place  where  we  And  the 
meaning  of  the  bill  and  the  njjnt  of 
Congress  is  in  the  language  of  the  bill 

Itself.  ,  .. 

There  Is  no  definition  whatever  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "discriminatiori    as 
applied  in  the  last  portion  of  section  601. 
More    than    180    million    Americans 
would  be  allowed  to  sail  the  sea  of  uncer- 
tainty   moreover,  section  602  on  page  26 
is  contradictory.    It  provides  in  one  place 
that  the  departments  or  agencies    shall 
enforce  the  ambiguous  sect'on  601.  and 
In  another  place.  It  is  provided  that  they 
"mav"  adopt  some  rules  and  regulations 
so  that  a  man  can  find  out  in  advance 
what  it  is  he  will  be  hanged  for.    That 
is  what  it  amounts  to. 

Not  only  would  the  bill  turn  over  to 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  untold 
billions  of  dollars,  to  be  used  by  them  to 
bribe  or  browbeat  180  million  people  Into 
submission  to  the  undefined  and  unde- 
scribed  notions  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  in  the  racial  field 
but  the   departments   and   agencies  of 
Government  could  extend  their  authority 
much    farther    by    coercive    contracts. 
They  could  drive  a  man  by  economic  nec- 
essity to  agree  to  things  which  a  free 
man  in  a  free  economy  who  has   the 
financial  abiUty  to  protect  himself  would 
never  agree  to. 

Title  VI  Is  a  monstrous  attempt  to  have 
Congress  delegate  its  legislative  power  to 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  It  would 
a'so  delegate  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  to  the  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  because  they  would 
not  only  enforce  a  law  which  is  not  even 
written,  but  In  their  craniums.  and  not 
only  make  the  law.  but  they  would  be  In 
the  first  Instance  the  judicial  tribunal 
to  pass  on  the  question  of  whether  people 
had  violated  the  law. 
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Article  I.  section  1  of  the  Constitution 
provides : 

All  lettlalatlve  powera  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  In  a  Congresa  of  the  United  Stales^ 
which  shall  conalat  of  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives. 

If  Congress  enacts  the  bill  it  wUl  say 
that  a  part  of  the  legislative  power  Is  to 
be  vested  In  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  that  a  part  of 
the  legislative  power  Is  to  be  vested  in 
the  Housing  Administration,  and  that  a 
part  of  the  legislative  power  is  to  be 
vested  in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
It  is  desired  to  divide  power  in  this  area 
among  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  In  my  honest 
judgment  are  so  numerous  that  no  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  without  preparaUon. 
can  describe  them  by  name. 

Is  that  what  we  wish  to  do  with  the 
legislative  power  of  the  United  States? 
The  Founding   Fathers  embodied  in 
the  Constitution  the  doctrine  of  the  sep- 
aration of  governmental  powers.    In  so 
doing    they  uUlized  this  doctrine  in  a 
twofo'd  way.   They  delegated  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  the  powers  necessary 
to  enable  It  to  discharge  Its  funcUons  as 
a  central  government,  and  they  left  to 
each  State  the  power  to  regulate  its  own 
Internal  aflalrs.    It  was  this  use  of  the 
doctrine   of   the   separation  of   powers 
which  prompted  Ch'ef  Justice  Salmon  P. 
Chase  to  make  this  trenchant  observa- 
tion in  Te±as  v.  White.  7  Wall.  700: 

The  constitution,  in  all  Its  provisions, 
looks  to  an  Indestructible  union,  compoeed 
of  inc^tructlble  States. 


In  their  other  utllizatlorf  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  separation  of  governmental 
powers  the  Founding  Fathers  vested  the 
power  to  make  laws  in  the  Congress  the 
power  to  execute  laws  in  the  President 
and  the  power  to  interpret  laws  in  the 
Supreme  Court  and  such  inferior  courts 
as  the  Congress  might  establish.  More- 
over they  dec  ared.  in  essence,  that  the 
legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial 
powers  of  the  Federal  Govermnent 
should  forever  remain  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  each  other. 

The  Founding  Fathers  had  the  sound- 
est of  reasons  for  incorporating  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  separation  of  powers  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  Constitution.  History 
had  taught  them  that  the  concentration 
of  such  powers  in  one  man  or  set  of  men 
is  the  chief  characteristic  and  evil  or 
despotic  forms  of  government.  As  one 
of  the  wisest  of  them.  James  Madison, 
declared  In  the  Federalist: 

The  accumulation  of  all  powers,  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  Judiciary  in  the  same 
hands,  whether  of  one,  a  few.  or  many,  and 
whether  hereditary,  self-appointed,  or  elec- 
tive, may  Justly  be  pronounced  the  very 
definition  of  tyranny. 

I  shall  refrain  from  any  discussion 
of  the  inconsistency  between  the  bill  and 
the  constitutional  division  of  powers  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  bill 
undertakes  to  centralize  In  the  Federal 
Government  powers  over  the  lives  of  the 
people  which  the  Constitution  vests  In 
the  States  or  reserves  to  the  people  them- 
selves. 


In  flghUng  the  bill  I  take  my  stand 
beside  the  great  Democratic  President 
who  knew  more  about  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment than  any  man  who  has  ever  oc- 
cupied the  White  House.  He  was  Wood- 
row  Wilson.    He  said: 

Liberty  has  never  come  from  government 
Uberty  has  always  come  from  the  subjects 
of  It  The  hUtory  of  liberty  Is  a  history  of 
the  limitation  of  governmental  power,  not 
the  increaae  of  It.  When  we  resist  the  con- 
centration of  power,  we  are  resisting  the 
processes  of  death,  because  the  concentra- 
tion of  power  always  precedes  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  liberties. 

There  has  never  been  a  more  mons- 
trous proposal  for  the  centralization  of 
governmental  powers  In  the  Federal 
Government  since  the  foundation  of  this 
Republic  than  this  bill,  which  I  urge 
the  Senate  not  to  take  up. 

Let  me  read  the  plain  English  words 
used  by  the  Founding  Fathers  to  sepa- 
rate the  governmental  powers  which  the 
Constitution  vests  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Article  I.   section   1:   ^ 

All  legislative  Powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives. 

Article  I.  section  8: 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  •  •  •  to 
make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  Into  execution  the  fore- 
going Powers,  and  all  other  Powers  vested 
by  this  Constitution  In  the  Government  of 
the  United  State*,  or  In  any  Department  or 
Officer  thereof. 

Article  n.  section  1: 
The  executive  Power  shall  be  vested  in  a 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  ni.  secUon   1: 

The  Judicial  Power  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  vested  In  one  Supreme  Court,  and  In 
such  Inferior  Courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  tune  to  time  ordain  and  establish 


The  constitutional  separation  of  the 
legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  ju- 
dlc  al  powers  of  the  Federal  Government 
"Is  not  merely  a  matter  of  convenience, 
or  of  governmental  mechanism:  its  ob- 
ject is  basic  and  vital,  namely,  to  pre- 
clude a  commingling  of  these  essentially 
different  powers  of  government  in  the 
same  hands"  (O'Donoghue  v.  United 
States.  289  U.S.  516.  530). 

As  Justice  Miller  asserted  In  Kilbourn 
V  Thompson.  103  U.S.  168.  190.  the  divi- 
sion of  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment among  the  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  courts  constitutes  "one  ol 
the  chief  merits  of  the  American  system 
of  written  constltuUonal  law";  and  as 
Chief  Justice  White  declared.  In  sub- 
stance, in  McCray  v.  United  States  195 
US  27  55.  the  safety  of  our  instltutloris 
depends  upon  Its  strict  observarice  by  all 
those  who  hold  offices  created  by  the 
Constitution. 

That  statement  by  Chief  Justice 
White  is  something  which  Senators 
should  take  to  heart.  The  responsibility 
for  desisting  from  passing  laws  which 
give  the  President  or  the  executive  de- 
partments or  agencies  the  power  of 
Congress  and  the  power  of  the  judiciary 
Is  a  responsibiUty  which  Senators  as- 


sumed when  they  took  an  oath  to  uphold 
the  Constitution. 

The  Supreme  Court  construed  article 
I  sections  1  and  8.  which  vest  the  legis- 
lative power  of  the  Federal  Government 
In  Congress,  and  article  H,  section  1. 
which  vests  the  executive  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  President,  in 
clear  and  eloquent  words  in  Youngstown 
Company  v.  Sawyer.  343  U.S.  579.  which 
Is  popularly  known  as  the  Steel  Seizure 
case.  I  quote  these  words  from  the 
majority  opinion  In  that  case : 

Nor   can    the   seizure   order   be   sustolned 
because   of   the    several   constitutional    pro- 
visions  that   grant   executive   power   to   the 
President.     In  the  framework  of  our  Consti- 
tution, the  President's  power  to  see  that  the 
laws    are    faithfully    executed    refutes    the 
Idea    that    he    Is   to    be    a    lawmaker.     The 
Constitution  llmlU  his  functions  In  the  law- 
making process  to  the  recommending  of  laws 
he  thinks  wise  and  the  vetoing  of  laws  he 
thinks  bad.     And  the  Constitution  Is  neither 
silent  nor  equivocal  about  who  shall  make 
laws  which  the  President  Is  to  execute.     The 
first  section  of  the  first  article  says  that  "All 
legUlatlve   Powers    herein    granted    shall    be 
vested  In  a   Congress  of  the  United  States 
•   •  *  ."    After  granting  many  powers  to  the 
Congress,  article  I  goes  on  to  provide  that 
Congress  may  "make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  Into  Exe- 
cution the  foregoing  Powers,  and  all  others 
Powers   vested   by   this   Constitution   In  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  In  any 
Department  or  Officer  thereof  •  •  '."     The 
Constitution    does    not    subject    this    law- 
making  power   of   Congress   to   presidential 
supervision  or  control.     It  Is  said  that  other 
PresldenU   without   congressional    authority 
have   taken    possession    of    private    business 
enterprises  In  order  to  settle  labor  disputes. 
But  even  If  this  be  true.  Congress  has  not 
thereby     lost     Its     exclusive     constitutional 
authority  to  make  laws  necessary  and  prooer 
to  carry  out  the  powers  vested  bv  the  Con- 
stitution "In  the  Government  of  the  United 
Stafs.    or    In    any    Deoertment    or    Officer 
thereof."     The  founders  of  this  Nation  en- 
trusted  the  lawmaking  power   to   the  Con- 
grsFS  alone  In  both  good  and  bad  times.     It 
would   do   no   good   to   recall   the  historical 
events    the  fears  of  power  and  the  hopes  of 
freedom  that  lay  behind  their  choice.     Such 
a  review  would  but  confirm  our  holding  that 
this  seizure  order  cannot  stand. 


The  next  sentence  of  section  602.  on 
page  26  of  the  bill,  provides: 

Such  action  may  be  taken  by  or  pursuant 
to  rule,  regulation,  or  order  of  general  appU- 
cablUty  and  shall  be  consistent  with  achieve- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  the  statute  au- 
thorizing the  financial  assUtance  In  connec- 
tion with  which  the  acUon  Is  taken. 


One  can  search  the  legislative  armals 
of  the  country  in  vain  for  a  more  flagrant 
example  of  an  attempt  to  have  Congress 
abdicate  Its  legislative  powers  and  dele- 
gate Its  legislative  powers  to  executive 
departments  and  agencies. 

I  invite  attention  to  these  words  of 
section  602  of  title  VI  on  page  26: 

Each  Federal  Department  and  agency 
which  Is  empowered  to  extend  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  any  proeram  or  activity, 
by  way  of  grant,  loan,  or  contract  other  than 
a  contract  of  Insurance  or  guarantee,  shall 
take  action  to  effectuate  the  provisions  of 
section  601  with  respect  to  such  program  or 
activity. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  main 
objective  of  section  601  is  to  prevent  any- 
one having  any  authority  in  any  of  these 
Federal  activities  and  programs  from 
treating  a  man  of  one  race  differently 
from  a  man  of  another,  without  any 
definition  whatever  as  to  when  he  makes 
that  difference  and  what  constitutes  that 
difference. 


The  language  also  provides  that  the 
department  or  agency  concerned  In  a 
particular  case,  in  addition  to  terminat- 
ing assistance  or  refusing  to  grant  or 
continue  assistance,  may  visit  such  other 
sanctions  upon  any  person  or  agency  of 
the  State  government  Involved  as  may 
by  any  other  means  be  authorized  by 

That  is  a  blank  check  to  the  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  to  usurp  and 
exercise  the  legislative  power  of  Con- 
gress. I  respectfully  submit  that  it  is 
an  invalid  delegation  of  congressional 
power  under  aU  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
gress cannot  abdicate  its  lawmaking 
power  under  the  Constitution  or  dele- 
gate it  to  others  or  the  executive  depart- 
ment or  agency.  This  is  true  because  the 
retention  and  exercise  of  such  power  by 
Congress  Is  vital  to  the  integrity  and 
maintenance  of  the  system  of  govern- 
ment ordained  by  the  Constitution. 

The  principle  that  Congress  cannot 
abdicate  or  transfer  its  legislative  func- 
tions to  others  "Is  not  answered  by  the 
argument  that  it  should  be  assumed  that 
the  President— will  act.  for  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  public  good.  The 
question  is  not  one  of  motives,  but  of 
constitutional  authority,  for  which  the 
best  of  motives  Is  not  a  substitute." 

The  words  I  have  just  spoken  are  a 
quotation  from  one  of  the  leading  cases 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  concerning  a  delegation 
of  congressional  power,  the  case  of  Pan- 
ama Refining  Company  v.  Ryan.  293 
U.S.  388.  The  quotations  are  from  pages 
420  and  421. 

In  his  recent  book  entitled  "A  Com- 
mentary on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States."  Bernard  Schwartz  cor- 
rectly defines  the  lawmaking  power  as 
"the  power  to  prescribe  rules  of  conduct 
which  must  be  obeyed  lest  the  sanctions 
specified  by  the  lawmaker  be  imposed"— 
volume  n,  page  75. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  in  a 
number  of  cases,  notably  Kent  v.  Dulles. 
357  U.S.  116:  US.  V.  Sharpnack.  355 
US.  286;  American  Power  and  Light 
Company  v.  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  329  U.S.  90;  and  Panama 
Refining  Company  v.  Ryan,  293  U.S.  388, 
what  constitutes  an  unconstitutional 
delegation  of  the  legislative  power  of 
Congress  to  the  President  or  to  an  execu- 
tive department  or  agency. 

An  act  of  Congress  constitutes  an  un- 
constitutional delegation  of  the  legisla- 
tive power  of  Congress  to  the  President 
or  to  a  department  or  agency  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
If  such  act  undertakes  to  confer  upon 
the  President  or  the  department  or 
agency  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  the  power  to  make  a  law 
or  to  refrain  from  making  a  law.  or  to 
determine   to  whom  the  law  shall  be 


applicable    smd  to  whom  it  shall  not 
aiH>ly.   or  to  determine   what  the  law 
shall  command  or  prohibit,  or  to  deter- 
mine what  punishment  shall  be  inflicted 
upon  those  who  omit  what  the  law  com- 
mands or  commit  what  the  law  prohibits. 
In  Ught  of  that  definition,  title  VI  of 
the  bill  constitutes  an  unconstitutional 
delegation  of  the  legislative  power  of 
Congress  to  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
in  each   of  those  four  specified  ways. 
First,  it  leaves  to  those  departments  or 
agencies  the  p>ower  either  to  adopt  regu- 
lations or  to  refrain  from  adopting  regu- 
lations having  the  force  of  law  In  respect 
to  the  programs  or  activities  which  the 
department  or  agency  Is  administering. 
involving   Federal   financial   assistance. 
Second,  it  violates  the  nile  against  dele- 
gation of  congressional  power,  in  that  it 
leaves  to  these  agencies  the  power  to 
determine  to  whwn  the  law  shall  apply 
and  to  whom  It  shall  not  apply.    It  vio- 
lates it  in  a  third  way,  because  It  iJer- 
mlts  these  departments  or  agencies  to  say 
what  the  law  shall  command  or  shall 
prohibit:  and  it  violates  in  a  fourth  way 
the  prohibition  of  delegation  of  congres- 
sional power,  by  delegating  to  the  de- 
partment or  agency  concerned  the  power 
to  determine  what  punishment  one  shall 
receive  for  doing  what  the  regulation 
forbids  him  to  do  or  for  failing  to  do 
what  the  regulation  requires  him  to  do. 
I  call  attention  to  one  other  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court — ^namely,  the  de- 
cision In  the  case  of  Hampton  &  Co.  v. 
United  States,  276  US.  Supreme  Court 
Reports,  beglrming  at  page  394;  and  I 
shall  read  from  pages  406  and  407 : 


The  Federal  Constitution  and  State  con- 
stitutions of  this  country  divide  the  govern- 
mental   power     into    three    branches.      The 
first  Is  the  legislative,  the  second  is  the  ex- 
ecutive, and  the  third  is  the  judicial,  and 
the  rule  Is  that  In  the  actual  administra- 
tion  of   the   Government,  Congress   or   the 
Legislature    should    exercise    the    legislative 
power;  the  Prefldant  or  the  State  executive, 
the  Governor,  the  executive  power;  and  the 
coiirts  or  the  judiciary,  the  Judicial  p>ower. 
and  in  carry' n'?  out  that  constitutional  di- 
vision  into  three   branches  it  is  a   breach 
of  the  national  fundamental  law  if  Compress 
gives  up  Its  legislative  power  and  transfers 
it  to  the  President,  or  to  the  judicial  branch, 
or    if  by  law  It  attempts  to  invest  Itself  or 
its  members  with  either  executive  power  or 
Judicial  power. 

On  page  407  of  the  same  case  Is  per- 
haps one  of  the  clearest  statements  on 
delegation  of  the  power  to  make  law.  as 
contrasted  with  delegation  of  discretion 
as  to  the  manner  of  enforcing  a  law.  I 
quote  further  from  this  case: 

The  true  distinction,  therefore,  is  between 
the  delegation  of  power  to  make  the  Uw, 
which  necessarily  involves  a  discretion  as  to 
what  It  EUall  be,  and  conferring  an  author- 
ity or  discretion  as  to  Its  execution,  to  be 
exercised  under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  law. 
The  first  cannot  be  done;  to  the  latter  no 
valid  objection  can  be  made.  (See  also 
Moera  v.  Reading.  21  Penn.  St.  188.  202; 
Locke's  Appeal.  72  Penn.  St.  491,  498.) 

Measured  by  that  test,  tltie  6  of  the 
bill  Is  as  I  say.  a  most  flagrant  exam- 
ple of  an  attempt  to  have  Congress  dele- 
gate to  executive  departments  and  ex- 
ecutive agencies  Its  power  to  make  law. 
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Moreover,  since  these  departments 
and  agencies  would  act  as  judge  as  well 
as  lawmaker,  title  VI  of  the  bill  under- 
takes to  transfer  to  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies  some  of  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States,  which  article 
m  of  the  Constitution  vests  exclusive- 
ly In  the  Supreme  Court  and  such  courts 
inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court  as  Con- 
gress may  from  Ume  to  time  establish. 
That  would  be  a  dangerous  thing  to  do. 
especially  in  this  connection. 

Mr  President.  I  have  mentioned  the 
fact  that  the  word  "discrimination"  is 
used  in  section  601  of  title  VI.  The 
word  "discrimination."  without  any  con- 
text, means  merely  the  act  of  treating 
one  differently  from  another. 

The  word  "discrimination."  as  used  in 
this  reference,  has  no  contextual  expla- 
nation whatever,  other  than  the  provi- 
sion that  the  discrimination  "is  to  be 
against"  individuals  participating  in  or 
benefiting  from  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams and  activities  on  the  ground 
specified.  With  this  context,  the  dis- 
crimination condemned  by  this  refer- 
ence occurs  only  when  an  individual  is 
treated  unequally  or  unfairly  because  of 
his  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  or.- 
igin.  What  constitutes  unequal  or  un- 
fair treatment?  SecUon  601  and  sec- 
tion 602  of  title  VI  do  not  say.  They 
leave  the  determination  of  that  question 
to  the  executive  department  or  agencies 
administering  each  program,  without 
any  guideline  whatever  to  point  out  what 
is  the  congressional  intent. 

When  all  Ls  said,  section  602  of  Utle 
VI  constitutes  a  brazen  effort  to  transfer 
to  the  President  the  lawmaking  power  of 
Congress  in  violation  of  article  I.  sec- 
tions 1  and  8  of  the  Constitution.  This 
is  true  because  this  sentence  leaves  the 
determination  of  these  questions  to  the 
arbitrary  discretion  of  the  department 
or  agency. 

What  acts  or  omissions  to  act  con- 
stitute treating  a  member  of  one  race 
differently  from  a  member  of  another 
race,  under  the  provision  which  con- 
demns without  context  or  elaboration, 
discrimination  against  individuals  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin?  What  economic,  legal,  or  po- 
litical rights  and  what  governmental 
powers  must  States  and  poUtical  sub- 
divisions of  States  relinquish  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  privilege  of 
participating  in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams or  activities? 

What  economic,  legal,  personal,  or 
property  rights  must  charitable  Institu- 
tions, business  enterprises,  and  individ- 
uals surrender  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  for  the  privilege  of  participating  In 
federally  assisted  programs  or  activities? 
What  courses  must  participants  in  such 
programs  or  activities  pursue  In  carrying 
them  out  to  avoid  charges  of  unequal, 
unfair,  or  Illegal  discrimination?  By 
what  procedures  are  participants  In  such 
programs  or  activities  charged  with  un- 
equal, unfair,  or  Illegal  discrimination  to 
be  convicted  or  acquitted?  What  pun- 
ishments are  to  be  imposed  ujwn  par- 
ticipants In  such  programs  or  activities 
when  they  are  convicted  of  unequal,  un- 
fair, or  Illegal  discrimination?    By  what 


procedures  are  participants  in  such  pro- 
grams or  activities  to  obtain  a  review  or 
correction  of  convictions  which  they 
claim  to  be  unjust?  And  finally,  what 
redress  are  participants  In  such  pro- 
grams or  activities  to  have  for  the  eco- 
nomic damage  o»  destruction  which  may 
be  inflicted  upon  them  by  Injudicious  or 
improvident  decisions  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 

These  questions  make  it  obvious  that 
the  provisions  of  the  first  sentence  of 
section  601  of  title  VI  and  the  provisions 
of  section  602  of  title  VI  do  not  stop  with 
the  transfer  of  the  lawmaking  power 
from  Congress  to  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  which  are  not  responsible 
in  any  way  to  anyone  on  earth  except  the 
President. 

They  make  the  departments  and 
agencies  the  accusers,  the  judges,  the 
juries  and  the  executioners.  In  so  doing, 
they  attempt  to  vest  in  the  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  judicial 
power  to  condemn  and  punish  in  viola- 
tion of  article  HI,  section  1  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

While  the  first  sentence  of  section  601 
of  title  VI  is  silent  on  the  matter,  we  can 
easily  Infer  the  steps  the  administration 
will  take  if  the  bill  is  enacted.     The 
administration  will  divert  every  program 
or  activity  of  the  Federal  Government 
from  its  primary  purpose  to  compel  the 
American  people  to  conform  to  Its  no- 
Uons  in  respect  to  racial  relations.    This 
assertion  finds  ample  proof  in  the  orders 
relating  to  employment  and  housing  Is- 
sued by  the  President  and  the  orders 
relating  to  so-called  places  of  public  ac- 
commodations issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  without  congressional  authori- 
zation.   Under  the  orders  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  Departments  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  are 
in  the  process  of  converting  the  military 
and  naval  commanders  of  our  country 
into  political  arms  of  the  executive  de- 
partment   and    of    putting   the   Armed 
Forces    at   economic   warfare   with   the 
civilian  population   to  compel  civilians 
to  operate  their  commercial  enterprises 
in  conformity  with  the  will  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 
I  have  been  distressed  beyond  measure 
by  statements  from  certain  Senators  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  which  Indicate 
that  they  do  not  find  much  approval 
In  their  hearts  for  civilians  outside  of 
the  Congress  who  disagree  with  them  in 
respect  to  the  interpretation  of  the  bill. 
It  is  necessary  for  people  who  disagree 
with  the  majority  of  the  Congress  In  the 
Interpretation  of  the  bUl  to  present  their 
views  to  the  press  If  those  views  are  to 
be  understood  by  the  American  people. 
When  the  distinguished   Representa- 
tive from  New  Hampshire,  Representa- 
tive Wyman.  made  his  courageous  and 
eloquent  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
some  time  ago.  he  pointed  out  that  the 
bill   is  like  an  iceberg:   Very  few  of  Its 
provisions  are  visible  above  the  surface 
of  the  water      That  situation  will  not 
be  true  for  long.    U  the  bill  is  passed  and 


the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment makes  an  honest  effort  to  en- 
force its  provisions  in  all  areas  of  our 
country,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  soon  become  acquainted  with  all 
the  portions  of  the  Iceberg  now  hidden 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  They 
will  find  out  that  the  bUl  would  require 
the  addition  of  thousands  of  people  to 
the  Federal  payrolls.  It  also  would  re- 
sult in  thrusting  the  hand  of  Federal 
regulation  Into  every  nook  and  corner 
of  our  country.  Every  business  operated 
by  Americans  coming  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act.  would  be  brought  within 
the  terms  of  any  coerced  contracts  which 
the  executive  branch  could  exact  from 
them. 

So  why  should  anyone  take  umbrage 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  people  In 
our  country  who  disagree  with  their  in- 
terpretation of  the  bill? 

For  example,  why  Is  the  Legislature 
of  Mississippi  criticized  for  appropriat- 
ing a  sum  of  money  to  try  to  acquaint 
the  people  of  the  United  States  with  the 
provisions  and  Implications  of  the  bill? 
The  people  of  Mississippi  would  have  a 
right  to  do  that  as  a  matter  of  economic 
Investment,  because  under  the  bill,  if  the 
courts  should  follow  the  condemnation 
inflicted  upon  Mississippi  by  certain  Sen- 
ators on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  without 
a  trial.  Mississippi  would  have  its  school 
lunch  program  taken  away  from  all  the 
malnourished  children  of   all  races  in 
Mississippi.    So  as  a  matter  of  economic 
wisdom  the  State  Legislature  of  Missis- 
sippi is  acting  within  its  rights  in  trying 
to  acquaint  the  people  of  our  country 
with  the  contents  and  implications  of 
the  bill,  if  it  Is  doing  so. 

Sometimes  we  In  public  life  act  In  a 
somewhat  Inconsistent  manner  I  trust 
that  I  shall  not  offend  rule  XIX  of  the 
Senate  when  I  say  that  sometimes  ©ten 
Senators  act  with  some  degree  of  incon- 
sistency. For  some  strange  reasons  some 
say  there  is  something  Iniquitous  in  the 
fact  that  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi  has  taken  some  of  Missis- 
sippi's own  money  and  appropriated  It  to 
try  to  tell  the  Congress  what  is  in  the 
blU  and  to  try  to  educate  the  American 
people  about  what  is  In  the  bill. 

This  effort  must  be  reaching  some 
degree  of  effectiveness,  because  those 
whose  toes  are  being  pinched  are  com- 
plaining about  it.  But.  as  I  say.  "People 
are  past  understanding."  and  sometimes 
Senators  are  past  understanding. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  Senators 
have  ever  read  Don  Marquis'  book  about 
Mehitabel  the  Cat  and  Archy  the  Cock- 
roach. If  they  have  not  read  the  book, 
they  have  missed  some  very  trenchant 
observations  about  people  I  do  not  get 
any  royalties  from  the  sale  of  the  book. 
I  am  not  trying  to  sell  it  I  have  no 
monetary  interest  in  it.  But  I  Invite  the 
perusal  of  that  book  by  Senators. 

Archy  the  Cockroach  had  the  habit, 
when  the  people  in  whose  house  he  re- 
sided had  retired  for  the  night,  of  com- 
ing Into  the  study  of  the  head  of  the 
family  Archy  the  Cockroach  would 
write  out  his  observations  by  getting  on 
top  of  the  typewriter  and  diving  head- 
long   on    the    keys.    On    one    occasion 
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Archy  wrote,  "People  are  past  under- 
standing."   He  wrote: 

Thli  afternoon  ttiere  wa«  a  man  coming 
home,  and  he  saw  a  hungry  wolf  seize  a 
little  lamb  and  start  to  devour  »*  JI^" 
man  was  so  outraged  by  the  cruelty  of  the 
wolf  to  the  lamb  that  he  killed  the  wolf  sad 
then  picked  up  the  little  lamb  and  carried 
It  tenderly  home  in  his  bosom.  When  he  got 
home  he  slew  the  little  lamb  and  cooked  It 
and  ate  It  for  supper.  After  having  had  a 
good  supper  of  lamb,  he  sat  down  in  front 
of  the  ftre  and  meditated  on  the  state  of  the 
universe.  As  he  was  meditating  on  the  st^te 
of  the  universe,  he  thought  about  the  cruelty 
of  wolves  toward  lambs,  and  he  broke  down 
and  wept. 
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I  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
morn*ng  and  heard  with  much  interest 
the  rather  drastic  assault  made  by  cer- 
tain of  my  senatorial  colleagues  upon  the 
action  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  In  ap- 
propriating a  Uttle  money.    The  appro- 
priations the  State  Is  capable  of  making 
are  very  small.    They  complained  be- 
cause  Mississippi    had    appropriated    a 
small  sum  of  money  to  try  to  educate  the 
people,    by    newspaper    advertisements 
about  the  contents  and  implications  of 
a  bill  which  I  honestly  feel  in  my  heart 
of  hearts  and  my  mind  of  minds  Is  in- 
compatible with  the  system  of  govern- 
ment established  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  wh'.ch  would  rob 
all  Americans  of  the  most  precious  value 
of  civlUzatlon;  namely,  the  right  of  me 
individual  to  be  free  from  governmental 

tyranny 

But  when  I  called  to  their  attention  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  600  lawyers  In  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  Washington 
had  laid  aside,  for  the  Ume  being,  their 
quasi-judicial  roles  and  had  gone  to 
writing  political  propaganda  for  distri- 
bution among  Members  of  Congress.  I 
suggested  to  my  good  Senate  colleagues 
that  if  perhaps  the  appropriation  by  a 
State  legislature  for  the  purpose  of 
propagandizing  the  American  people 
was  iniquitous,  there  might  be  a  little 
iniquity  m  one  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  using  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  money  of  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  for  political  Propa- 
ganda purposes  to  try  to  get  this  bill 
through  Congress. 

I  do  not  complain  very  much.  I  thtnic 
it  is  a  bad  bill.  But  I  think  the  State  of 
Mississippi  has  as  much  right  to  take 
thamoney  of  its  citizens  and  spend  a  llt- 
tleof  it  for  the  laudable  purpose  we  caU 
education  as  the  Federal  Government 
has  to  take  the  money  of  its  taxpayers- 
including  money  of  the  millions  and  mU- 
llons  of  its  taxpayers  who  cons'.der  the 
bill  to  be  unconstitutional  and  unwise— 
and  spend  it  for  propagandizing. 

But  I  suppose  I  am  an  unusual  person, 
because  I  think  that  what  is  sauce  for 
the  legal  goose  ought  to  be  sauce  for  the 
legal  gander.  But  that  is  not  a  doctrine 
that  Is  accepted  by  some  persons  from 
certain  sections  of  the  country. 

So  I  join  Archy  the  Cockroach  In  say- 
ing that  "People  are  past  understand- 
ing." 

This  bill  should  go  to  committee,  i 
stated  a  while  ago  that,  so  far  as  I  know. 
the  bill  came  into  ex  stence  for  the  first 
time  on  the  20th  of  November.    It  has 


never  been  considered  by  any  legislative 
committee  in  the  House  or  the  Senate.  I 
shall  be  careful  about  my  language;  I 
wiU  not  say  it  was  "raih-oaded"  through 
the  House  or  committee,  because  that 
would  be  improper,  and  I  will  not  even 
suggest  it— but  I  would  say  that  there 
was  certainly  a  serious  curtailment  of 
the  r  ght  of  freedom  of  speech,  even  of 
the  freedom  of  speech  of  Representatives 
in  Congress  who  are  supposed  to  be  able 
to  exercise  it  In  order  to  perform  their 
official  duties. 

When  the  b  11  was  unveiled  In  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  the  southern  Congress- 
men were  allowed  about  2  minutes  to 
speak  about  a  biU  they  had  not  seen  untU 
a  minute  or  two  before— a  blU  to  which 
they  were  denied  the  right  to  propose 
any  amendments. 

Is  that  the  way  the  legislative  proc- 
esses should  be  carried  out? 

Then  it  was  reported  to  the  House,  and 
the  only  hearing  that  has  ever  been  held 
anywhere  on  this  bill  was  the  hearing 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Rules  in 
connection  with  the  formulation  of  a 
rule  for  its  presentation  and  considera- 
tion by  the  House. 

Then  it  was  considered  by  the  House 
under  circumstances  which  to  a  great  ex- 
tent dsnied  the  opportunity  for  debate. 
The  House  was  allowed  to  consider  the 
bin  for  2  days  on  one  weekend,  and  1 
week,  and  1  day  on  the  following  week. 

I  say  in  all  seriousness  that  It  would 
take  anybody  months  of  time  to  under- 
stand the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  Its 
implications. 

One  cannot  understand  the  implica- 
tions of  the  bill  without  knowing  some- 
thing of  man's  long  fight  for  the  right  to 
be  free  from  governmental  tyranny. 
One  cannot  understand  the  implications 
of  the  bill  unless  his  studies  of  that  long 
fight  have  taught  him  the  reason  why 
the  Pounding  Fathers  separated  the 
powers  of  government  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  the  national  level 
and  the  State  governments  on  the  local 

level. 

One  cannot  understand  the  implica- 
tions of  the  bill  unless  he  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  when  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment are  concentrated  in  a  government 
far  removed  from  the  people,  freedom 
itself  is  inevitably  imperiled,  as  was  so 
eloquently  stated  by  Woodrow  Wilson  In 
the  passage  I  quoted  earlier. 

We  carmot  understand  the  Implica- 
tions of  the  bill  urUess  we  study  the  his- 
tory of  the  struggle  for  freedom  and  the 
struggle  out  of  which  grew  the  principles 
embodied  In  our  Constitution.  We  must 
understand  that  wherever  the  power  to 
legislate  and  the  power  to  judge  are  con- 
centrated in  the  same  body,  tyranny  is 
found,  regardless  of  the  name  that  body 

may  possess. 
One  may  study  the  provisions  of  title 

vn  of  the  bill  for  weeks  at  a  time  before 

aU  the  Implications  of  Its  provisions  are 

realized. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  McIntyre  In  the 

chair)    title  vn  is  Inconsistent  with  the 

free  enterprise  system  which  has  made 

America  great. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 

^he  provisions  of  section  704,  subsection 


(a),  subdivisions  1  said  2,  on  pages  32 
and  33  of  the  bill: 


8»c.  704.  (a)  It  shall  be  an  unlawfiU  em- 
ployment practice  for  an  employer — 

(1)  to  fall  or  refuse  to  hire  or  to  dis- 
charge any  Individual,  or  otherwise  to  dis- 
criminate against  any  Individual  with  re- 
spect to  his  compensation,  terms,  condi- 
tions, or  privileges  of  employment,  because 
of  such  Individual's  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
or  national  origin;  or 

(3)  to  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  his  em- 
ployees In  any  way  which  would  deprive  or 
tend  to  deprive  any  Individual  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  or  otherwise  adversely 
affect  his  status  as  an  employee,  because  of 
such  Individual's  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin. 

This,  like  other  provisions  of  the  bill, 
would  be  dangerous.    It  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  place  it  within  the  power  of  any 
agency  of  Government  to  pass  judgment 
upon  the  conduct  of  people  on  the  basis 
which  the  blU  would  require.    The  bill 
would  not  make  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  an  employer  dei)endent  upon  his  ex- 
ternal act.    It  would  make  his  guilt  or 
Innocence  depend  upon  the  contents  of 
his  mind.    The  only  basis  upon  which  a 
man  would  be  judged  would  be  what 
he  had  in  his  mind.     That  would  be  a 
dangerous  power. 

That  is  a  power  which  our  forefathers 
refused  to  confer  upon  the  courts  In  pass- 
ing upon  the  guilt  or  Innocence  of  people. 
They  recognized  the  danger  of  judging 
people  on  the  basis  of  the  contents  of 
their  minds.  So  they  said  that  before 
awr  person  could  be  convicted  of  a 
crime,  the  Government  must  prove  two 
things.  First,  it  must  prove  by  external 
evidence  that  a  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted; and.  second,  it  must  prove  that 
the  party  accused  is  the  person  who  com- 
mitted the  crime. 

The  first  of  these  requirements  Is  the 
requirement  which  we.  lawyers,  call  the 
corpus  delicti— the  body  of  the  crime. 
Under  this  doctrine,  we  cannot  convict 
a  man  of  murder  merely  because  we  may 
find  a  corpse.  We  cannot  convict  a  man 
of  murder  vmless  we  first  show  by  ex- 
ternal circumstances  that  a  crime  has 
been  committed.  Before  we  can  convict 
a  man  of  murder,  we  must  not  only  nna 
a  corpse,  but  we  must  find  a  corpse 
which  bears  marks  to  Indicate  how  that 
person,  before  he  became  a  corpse,  met 
his  death.  It  must  Indicate  that  death 
was  caused  by  external  violence,  poison- 
ing, or  other  criminal  means. 

This  rule  of  common  law  was  con- 
cerned with  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  a  fair  way.  rather  than  with 
implementation— through  a  pseudo-ob- 
servance of  law— of  governmental  poU- 
cles  which  those  who  might  seek  office 
would  find  poUtically  rewarding  in  na- 
ture. Under  a  sensible  understanding 
of  justice  as  evolved  In  common  law,  a 
court  cannot  permit  a  man  to  be  con- 
victed of  larceny  unless  it  is  shown  by 
external  evidence  that  someone's  prop- 
erty had  been  taken  and  carried  away 
without  the  owner's  consent. 

So  it  is  with  reference  to  every  crime 
known  to  common  law.  Yet  we  have,  a 
biU  under  which  the  guilt  or  Innocence 
and  the  rights  and  responsibUiUes  of  aU 
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concerned,  are  to  be  determined  not  by 
any  evidence  of  ezternjJ  thlncs.  but 
solely  upon  the  bacia  of  the  contents  of 
their  mlzKlx. 

Under  the  system  that  would  be  set  up 
by  the  U.S.  Housing  Commission  for  per- 
sons participating  in  housing  programs, 
the  question  of  whether  a  person  made  a 
valid  sale  of  his  land  would  not  be  deter- 
mined by  the  character  of  his  deed,  or 
the  contents  of  his  deed,  or  what  the 
consideration  was.  It  would  be  deter- 
mined solely  upon  the  basis  of  what  the 
contents  of  his  mind  were  at  the  time  he 
made  the  sale,  under  the  regulations  that 
would  be  adopted  by  housing  authori- 
ties, if  the  bill  should  become  law. 

The  quality  and  legality  of  his  act  in 
renting  an  apartment  In  his  biiilding 
would  not  be  dependent  upon  any  ex- 
ternal circumstances  whatever.  It 
would  be  determined  entirely  upon  the 
contents  of  his  mind.  Under  the  regu- 
lations to  be  promulgated,  which  are 
similar  to  those  now  in  existence,  if  a 
man  wanted  to  sell  his  land  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  seller's  own  race,  rather  than 
to  a  member  of  another  race,  the  trans- 
action would  be  illegal.  If  he  wished  to 
rent  an  apartmeni  in  an  apartment 
house  to  a  member  of  his  own  race 
rather  than  to  a  member  of  another 
race,  his  act  would  be  Illegal. 

Why  that  should  be  so  exceeds  my 
power  to  comprehend.  One  of  the  most 
precious  rights  of  the  members  of  all 
races  is  the  right  to  select  one's  own 
neighbors  insofar  as  that  can  be  done 
with  the  voluntary  consent  of  others, 
and  the  right  to  select  one's  associates, 
for  one's  self  and  for  one's  immature 
children. 

The  overriding  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  rob  every  American  of  those  rights, 
and  to  place  In  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  by 
the  verbiage  of  this  peculiar  bill  and  by 
coercive  contracts,  the  power  to  deprive 
all  Americans  of  that  precious  right  of 
freedom  of  association.  All  this  is  to 
be  done  by  the  decision  of  some  person 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, a  person  who  will  probably  be 
nameless  and  unknown  to  the  man 
whose  rights  he  is  going  to  pass  on  and 
whose  conduct  he  is  going  to  Judge.  He 
is  going  tov|^^  his  decision  not  upon  the 
external  acts  of  a  man,  but  solely  upon 
his  notion  of  what  the  contents  of  the 
man's  mind  is.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  one 
of  the  terrible  aspects  of  the  whole  bill. 

Elveryone's  rights  and  responsibilities, 
and  the  criminality  of  their  acts,  using , 
those  terms  in  their  larger  sense,  are  to 
be  Judged,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  act.  but, 
on  the  basis  of  the  mental  state  which 
accompanied  the  acts. 

This  is  conferring  upon  human  beings 
a  power  which  they  do  not  have  the 
capacity  to  exercise. 

I  have  an  old  book.  Despite  its  age.  It 
is  one  of  the  bestsellers  of  all  the  books 
in  the  universe.  I  refer  to  the  Bible. 
It  has  in  It  two  books  about  a  man 
whose  name  I  bear.  I  refer  to  a  passage 
in  I  Samuel,  chapter  16,  verse  7,  which 
states: 

The  Lord  seeth  not  a«  man  seeth:  for  man 
looketh  on  the  outward  appearance,  but  the 
Lord  looketh  on  the  heart. 


The  bill  does  not  reflect  that  phi- 
losophy. The  philosophy  of  the  bill  is 
quite  different  from  the  philosophy  of  the 
common  law.  It  is  based  upon  th{ 
strange  theory  that  a  Federal  bureau- 
crat possesses  the  clairvoyant  power  to 
look  into  the  heart  and  mind  of  another 
person  at  some  former  time  when  he  did 
a  certain  act  innocent  In  Itself  and  ad- 
judge such  act  to  be  legal  or  illegal  solely 
because  of  the  state  of  heart  and  mind 
which  accompanied  it. 

Therefore  I  respectfully  submit  that 
if  we  want  to  have  safe  legislation.  Just 
legislation,  legislation  under  which  truth 
can  be  determined  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  we  should  have  legislation 
based  upon  the  truth  that,  while  God 
can  look  upon  the  heart,  and  while  God 
can  determine  the  state  of  mind  of  an 
individual,  that  power  is  beyond  any  bu- 
reaucrat in  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  that  it 
is  dangerous  to  try  to  vest  power  in  a 
Federal  bureaucrat  to  base  a  Judgment  of 
the  legality  of  a  man's  conduct  upon  his 
supposed  state  of  mind  rather  than  the 
external  acts  he  commits. 

The  extent  of  this  power  is  illustrated 
by  title  VH.  Under  this  title  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  send  its  men 
abroad,  like  locusts,  to  devour  the  sub- 
stance of  the  people.  They  could  go  into 
every  business  and  every  Industry  having 
25  employees  within  the  50  States  of  the 
Union,  and  make  a  Judgment  as  to  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  employers.  Under 
th's  provision  they  could  dictate  to  the 
employer  whom  he  must  hire,  whom  he 
must  discharge,  whom  he  must  promote, 
and  whom  he  is  to  dismiss  In  times  of  fi- 
nancial adversity. 

Not  only  might  employees  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment take  charge  of  affairs  In  a  busi- 
ness or*  industry  which  has  as  many  as 
25  employees,  but  they  might  even  tell 
the  employer  how  many  employees  he 
ought  to  have. 

I  was  intrigued  by  the  statement  made 
this  morning  by  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keat- 
ing]. Since  the  Senator  Is  present,  I 
will  allude  to  that  statement.  He  said 
there  was  nothing  in  the  bill  under  which 
the  Federal  Government  could  undertake 
to  tell  an  employer  how  many  employees 
he  must  have,  or  that  he  must  discharge 
some  employees  and  employ  others. 

I  read  section  704(a)  (2),  omitting  the 
words  not  germane  to  the  point  I  wish 
^to  make: 

It  shall  be  an  unlawful  emplojrment  prac- 
tice for  an  employer  to  limit  •  •  •  hl«  em- 
ployees In  any  way  which  would  deprive  or 
tend  to  deprive  any  Individual  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  or  otherwise  adversely 
affect  his  status  as  an  employee,  because  of 
such  Individual's  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin. 

It  should  be  noted  that  it  would  be 
an  unlawful  employment  practice  to 
limit  one's  employees  if  the  employer 
was  one  of  a  racial  composition  of  his 
employees.  So  under  the  bill,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  or  Its  employees 
could  tell  the  proprietor  of  any  business 
or  industrial  establishment  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  that  has  as  many  as  25 


employees  and  has  any  relation  whatever 
to  Interstate  commerce : 

You  are  employing  too  many  members  of 
the  Caucasian  race  In  your  business,  or  In 
your  Industry.  In  proportion  to  Negroes.  So 
at  this  time  we  shall  have  to  charge  you  with 
an  unfair  employment  practice  unless  you 
either  hire  additional  employees  of  the  Negro 
race  or  fire  such  number  of  your  present 
employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  room 
for  additional  employees  of  the  Negro  race. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Commission  would 
be  given  such  power  in  a  country  that 
has  always  proudly  boasted  that  it  be- 
came great  through  a  free  enterprise 
system  rather  than  through  governmen- 
tal regimentation  of  those  engaged  in 
commercial  enterprises. 

Not  only  could  the  Commission  tell  an 
employer  the  number  of  employees  he 
must  have;  It  could  tell  him  to  what 
rooms  or  departments  of  his  business  or 
industry  he  must  assign  them,  to  make 
sure  there  would  be  no  segregation 
among  employees.  Section  704(a)(2) 
contains  another  queer  provision: 

It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice for  an  employer  to  •  •  •  classify  his 
employees  In  any  way  which  would  deprive 
or  tend  to  deprive  any  Individual  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  or  otherwise  adversely 
affect  his  status  as  an  employee,  because  of 
such  Individual's  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin. 

Frankly.  I  did  not  understand  exactly 
what  that  provision  of  the  bill  meant 
until  I  read  in  the  newspapers  a  few  days 
ago  an  article  about  a  decision  made  by 
a  similar  commission  in  the  State  of 
Illinois.  Now  I  know  exactly  what  the 
classification  of  employees  means  within 
the  purview  of  this  section.  I  shall  make 
some  references  to  artices  dealing  with 
the  meaning  of  this  provision  of  the  bill 
and  its  impact  on  employers. 

The  following  article  was  published 
on  page  41  of  the  Chicago  Dally  News 
of  March  6.  1964: 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  March  6, 
1964] 

MOTOBOLA  WilHrS  RCVirW  BT   PEPC 

Motorola  Inc..  loser  In  a  fair  employment 
practices  case,  will  ask  the  full  Commission 
to  review  the  ruling  of  Its  hearing  examiner. 

ExuiUner  Robert  E.  Bryant's  order  not  only 
ordered  the  compiny  to  offer  a  Job  to  the 
com.plalnant.  but  also  to  stop  using  the  gen- 
eral Intelligence  test  the  complainant  had 
failed. 

Leon  Myart.  6333  Dorchester,  a  Negro,  was 
refused  a  Job  as  analyzer  and  phaser  at 
Motorola  on  the  basis  of  the  test,  according 
to  Motorola  testimony.  The  Job  requires 
testing  and  "trouble  shooting"  on  TV  sets 
as  they  oome  off  the  assembly  line. 

Bryant  called  the  test  obsolete  and  said 
It  "does  not  lend  Itself  to  equal  opportunity 
to  qualify  for  the  hitherto  culturally  de- 
prived and  disadvantaged  groups." 

Robert  V.  Nystrom.  Motorola  attorney,  dis- 
putes this.  He  said  the  test  was  "color 
blind. '  which  means  there  is  nothing  In  it 
that  could  lead  a  potential  employer  to  judge 
the  race  of  an  applicant. 

It  was  developed  by  a  top  psychologist  at 
Illinois  Institute  of  Psychology. 

The  following  article  was  published  on 
page  6  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  Friday. 
March  6.  1961: 
I  Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  6.  19641 
PEPC  Obokbs  Pnui  To  Qm.  Job  to  Neobo 
The    Illinois   Pair    Emoloyment   Practices 
Commission  directed  Motorola.  Inc..  yester- 
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day  to  halt  discriminatory  hiring  practices 
and  to  offer  a  Job  to  a  Negro  who  had  been 
turned  down  by  the  company. 

The  ruling  by  Robert  E.  Bryant,  PEPC 
hearing  examiner,  directed  the  company  to 
stop  giving  a  general  ability  test  to  job  ap- 
plicants because  the  test  In  question  was 
unfair  to  'culturally  deprived  and  disad- 
vantaged groups." 

riRST    ACT   IN    THIS    AEIA 

Walter  J.  Ducey.  executive  director  of  the 
commission,  said  the  ruling  was  the  first  In 
which  the  PEPC  asserted  authority  over  the 
ability  tests  a  company  may  use  In  screening 
Job  applicants. 

The  test  measures  skills  In  "verbal  under- 
standing." 

CLAIMS    HB   FAILKD 

Motorola  was  directed  to  offer  a  Job  to 
Leon  Myart.  6333  Dorchester  Avenue,  who 
charged  he  was  denied  employment  as  a 
"Phaser  and  analyzer"  July  15  because  of  his 
race.  The  ffrm,  at  9401  Grand  Avenue. 
Pranklln  Park,  claimed  he  was  rejected  be- 
cause he  failed  the  general  ability  test,  but 
officials  were  unable  to  produce  records  of 
Myart 's  examination. 

Myart  said  he  passed  the  test,  a^d  he  d'd 
pass  It  in  a  reexamination  In  FEPC  offices. 
The  hearing  on  the  case  was  held  In  January. 

In  his  ruling.  Bryant  said  the  questions 
"did  not  account  for  Inequalities  and  differ- 
ences In  environment."  and  that  the  stand- 
ards for  passing  were  based  on  those  of  "ad- 
vantaged groupw." 

CITES  industry's   OBLIGATION 

"If  the  fair  employment  practices  act  of 
this  State  Is  to  be  effectively  Implemented," 
Bryant  said,  "personnel  executives  In  Indus- 
tries covered  by  the  law  have  a  supreme 
responsibility  to  move  positively  to  eradicate 
unfair  employment  practices  In  every  de- 
partment. 

"Somehow,  general  convictions  of  eco- 
nomic need  (of  minority  groups)  and  fair- 
ness must  be  acquired,  and  concerted  action 
made  to  come  into  play  within  each  depart- 
ment throughout  the  plant  to  guard  against 
discriminatory  practices,"  he  said. 

Motorola  has  until  March  14  to  appeal  the 
decision. 

Robert  V.  Nystrom.  attorney  for  Motorola, 
said  the  firm  will  appeal  to  the  full  Pair  Em- 
ployment Practices  Commission,  and  plans 
to  introduce  new  evidence.  He  said  the  test 
given  Myart  was  designed  by  a  professor  at 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  and  is  used 
by  at  least  one  other  major  Chicago  em- 
ployer. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Kennedy  in  the 
chair) ,  on  the  same  case.  I  wish  to  read 
an  editorial  from  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  March  7,  1964: 

I  Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  7.  1964) 
The  State  Will  Do  Youb  Hiring 


A  foretaste  of  what  employers  may  ex- 
pect If  the  "equal  employment  opportunity" 
provisions  of  the  Federal  civil  rights  bill 
become  law  has  been  provided  here  In  Illi- 
nois under  the  State  fair  employment  prac- 
tices act.  An  agent  for  the  commission 
enforcing  the  act  has  Just  told  Motorola. 
Inc.,  that  the  State  hereafter  assumes  to 
direct  Its  hiring  practices. 

Motorola  has  been  giving  Job  applicants 
a  general  ability  test  devised  by  a  professor 
at  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  and  used 
by  at  least  one  other  large  Chicago  employer. 

A  Negro  applicant  charged  that  he  was 
denied  employment  because  of  his  race.  The 
corporation  said  he  failed  the  test.  The 
claimant  said  he  had  passed  It.  He  did  pass 
it  on  reexamination  In  the  FEPC  office,  and 
the  company  was  ordered  to  hire  him.  But 
the  question  of  fact  concerning  the  results 
of  the  original  test  Is  less  germane  than  the 
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excursions    of    the    examiner    beyond    that 
point. 

This  official,  Robert  E.  Bryant,  decreed  that 
Motorola  must  abandon  ability  tests  for  Job 
applicants  for  three  reasons:  (1)  that  the 
test  was  unfair  to  "culturally  deprived  and 
disadvantaged  groups";  (2)  that  the  ques- 
tions d  d  not  take  Into  account  "Inequalities 
and  differences  in  environment";  and  (3) 
that  the  standards  for  parsing  were  based 
on  those  of  "advantaged  groups." 

This  may  be  reduced  to  the  absurdity 
that  any  test  acceptable  to  the  PEPC  would 
be  one  which  brought  out  no  distinctions 
whatsoever  among  competing  applicants  and 
would  therefore  be  meaningless.  How,  then. 
Is  the  employer  to  develop  any  basis  for  mak- 
ing a  choice  In  hiring? 

The  examiner's  further  dicta  were  not  of 
a  sort  to  reassure  bedeviled  employers.  He 
said  that  "current  circumstances  and  objec- 
tives" Impose  the  demand  that  hiring  per- 
sonnel develop  "general  convictions  of  eco- 
nomic need"  among  minority  groups  and 
that  executives  "move  positively"  to  achieve 
an  unspecified  balance  In  their  work  force. 

As  merit  and  abUlty  demonstrated  by  test- 
ing Is  out  the  window,  this  would  seem  to 
be  a  prescription  for  reverse  discrimination — 
I.e.,  that  race,  color,  religion,  or  something 
else  be  given  a  priority  over  judgments  of  a 
Job  applicant's  prospective  usefulness  to  his 
employer. 

So  here  the  doctrine  Is  enunciated  that  a 
political  appointee  Is  going  to  dictate  to  busi- 
ness what  standards  of  selection  are  to  govern 
Its  employment  policy.  A  businessman  is 
not  to  be  allowed  to  decide  the  choice  of 
workers  or  associates  best  fitted  to  advance 
his  business  interests.  In  the  name  of 
"rights."  the  employer's  rights  are  canceled. 
In  our  recent  editorial  discussion  of  the 
Federal  "fair  employment"  section  of  the 
pending  civil  rights  bill,  we  said  that  Gov- 
ernment was  Intent  on  legislating  Itself  into 
partnership  with  private  business  and  dictat- 
ing hiring,  firing,  and  promotion  policies. 
The  ruling  In  Illinois  demonstrates  that  once 
the  snout  Is  In  the  tent,  the  rest  of  the  camel 
will  quickly  follow. 

The  Federal  commission  Is  empowered  to 
brlrg  charges  of  unfair  practice  on  Its  own 
motion,  and  without  a  complaint;  to  turn 
loose  Its  agents  and  lawyers  on  a  business, 
with  power  to  examine  books  and  papers  and 
to  question  employees  or  executives;  and  to 
require  that  an  employer  keep  records  of  who 
applies  for  a  Job,  who  gets  It,  who  does  not, 
and  why. 

All  this  Is  to  be  done  under  standards  not 
prescribed,  but  vague  and  subjective  In  na- 
tvire,  according  to  what  the  agent  thinks  Is 
discrimination  and  what  he  guesses  may  have 
have  been  In  an  employer's  mind.  Under 
such  ground  rules,  the  harassment  of  busi- 
ness and  Industry  could  be  unrestricted  and 
unlimited. 

Mr.  President,  the  very  distinguished 
commentator,  Arthur  Krock,  wrote  an 
article  on  the  Illinois  case.  The  article 
which  was  published  In  the  March  13, 
1964,  issue  of  the  New  York  Times,  reads 
as  follows : 


A  Pilot  Ruling  on  Equal  Emplotmknt 
Oppobtonitt 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 
Washincton,  March  12.— The  Illinois  Pair 
Employment  Practices  Commission  has  Just 
furnished  a  graphic  illustration  that  when 
a  political  arm  of  government  assumes  Juris- 
diction over  the  hiring  and  firing  policies  of 
private  business,  the  tendency  Is  to  expand 
this  authority  Into  autocratic  control.  The 
ruling  of  the  Illinois  PEPC  by  which  this 
tendency  was  strongly  established  has  na- 
tionwide Importance  because  title  vn  of  the 
pending  equal  rights  bUl  proposed  to  make 
this  jurisdiction  a  Federal  power,  exercised 


by  an  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. 

If  Congress  approves  the  pending  measure, 
with  title  vn  included,  and  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  eectlon  Is  affirmed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  way  will  be  open  to  pro- 
ject the  rationale  of  the  minols  f  EPC  ruling 
throughout  the  free  enterprise  system  of  the 
United  States.  Then  a  Federal  bureaucracy 
would  be  leglsUt»d  Into  senior  partnership 
with  private  business,  with  the  power  to  dic- 
tate the  standards  by  which  employers  i  each 
their  Judgments  of  the  capabilities  of  appli- 
cants for  jobs,  and  the  quality  of  perform- 
ance after  employment,  whenever  the  Issue 
of  discrimination  Is  raised. 

The  administration  bill  of  which  title  VII 
Is  a  part  has  never  been  submitted  to  either 
House  or  S»nate  committees  for  the  custom- 
ary   and    essential    hearings    and    analjrsls. 
Consequently.  If  the  Senate  motion  to  send 
the  measure  to  committee  falls  of  adoption, 
as  Is  expected,  only  the  Senate  rules  which 
permit  unlimited  debate  unless  terminated 
by  cloture  will  expose  the  bill  to  the  Inten- 
sive   examination    made    Imperative    by   its 
vast  new  donations  of  Federal   p>ower  In  a 
domain  long  established  as  the  private  sector. 
The  assumption  of  authority  by  the  Illi- 
nois FEPC  stresses  how  vital  this  examina- 
tion Is  to  the  general  Interest.     The  State 
ccaninl'-sion  ordered  Motorola,  Inc.,  to  cease 
subjecting  Job  applicants  to  its  overall  abil- 
ity test  on  the  finding  that  the  test  Is  im- 
falr  to  "culturally  deprived  and  disadvan- 
taged groups."     The  teet  was  complied  and 
copyrighted  by  Prof.  Philip  Surrager  of  the 
Illinois  Irutltute  of  Technology  in  1949  and. 
with  some  revisions,  has  been  In  use  since 
then.    He  defined  Its  obJecUve  as  "not  to  ex- 
clude Negroes  from  white's  •   •    *  but  to  help 
evaluate  the  tralnabUlty  of  a  prospective  em- 
ployee •   •   •  and  I  know  of  no  way  to  eval- 
uate ttiat  a  test  in  itself  Is  discriminatory 
toward  any  group." 

THE   ITEST   instance 

Nevertheless,  exercising  for  the  first  time 
an  authority  over  the  abUlty  tests  an  em- 
ployer may  use  in  screening  applicants,  a 
State  PEPC  examiner  ordered  Motorola.  Inc.. 
not  only  to  disuse  Surrager's  questionnaire, 
but  to  offer  a  Job  to  a  Negro  who  charged  he 
was  denied  a  Job  because  of  his  race.  The 
Employers  Association  of  Chicago,  represent- 
ing 1.400  companies  In  the  area,  challenged 
the  order.  And,  In  announcing  that  Motor- 
ola, Inc.,  would  appeal  the  action  "all  the 
way  to  the  Supreme  Coxu't  If  necessary,"  its 
attorney  said: 

"The  question  at  hand  Is  whether  an  em- 
ployer In  Illinois  U  going  to  be  permitted  to 
set  the  educational,  moral  and  aptitude 
standards  for  Its  employees,  or  whether  the 
State  wUl  dictate  the  standards."  If  tiUe 
VII  survives  the  Senate  debate,  the  scop)e 
of  this  question  at  hand  will  spread  from 
Illinois  to  the  Nation.  MeanwhUe  the  at- 
torneys for  Motorola,  Inc.,  have  contended 
that  the  company  cannot  depend  on  a  fair 
hearing  of  Its  rebuttal  because  the  hearing 
officer  designated  by  the  commission  is  a 
Negro. 

The  company's  finding  that  the  applicant 
had  not  passed  the  Svurager  test  is  compli- 
cated, so  far  as  his  particular  case  is  con- 
cerned, by  the  announcement  of  the  Illinois 
PEPC  that  he  passed  it  on  reexamination  In 
Its  own  offices.  But,  in  commenting  on  the 
examiner's  order,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
stated  the  Issue  in  its  broad  perspective. 

The  examiner  had  also  ruled  that  the 
questions  in  the  test  did  not  take  Into  ac- 
count "Inequalities  and  differences  in  en- 
vironment," thereby  favoring  the  "advan- 
taged groups."  This  said  the  Tribune,  "may 
be  reduced  to  the  absurdity  that  any  test 
acceptable  to  the  PEPC  would  be  one  which 
brought  out  no  distinction  whatsoever 
among  competing  appUcants.     How  then  Is 
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an  employer  to  develop  any  basis  for  mak- 
ing a  choice.  •  •  •  So  here  the  doctrine  la 
enuncUted  that  a  political  appointee  Is  go- 
ing to  dictate  to  business  |ltsl  standards  of 
selection." 

Mr.  President,  if  the  bill  with  title  VII 
becomes  law.  every  time  an  employer 
hires  a  member  of  one  race  rather  than 
a  member  of  another,  the  latter  can  set 
the  law  in  motion  against  the  employer. 
It  will  mean  that  every  time  an  employer 
promotes  an  employee  who  is  a  member 
of  one  race  rather  than  an  employee  who 
is  a  member  of  another  race,  the  latter 
can  set  the  law  in  motion  against  him.  It 
will  mean  that  every  time  an  employer, 
in  time  of  financial  adversity,  lays  off  an 
employee  who  is  a  member  of  one  race 
rather  than  an  employee  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  another  race,  the  latter  can  set 
the  law  in  motion  against  the  employer. 
Every  time  an  employer  pays  an  em- 
ployee who  is  a  member  of  one  race  as 
much  as  a  penny  more  than  he  pays  an 
employee  who  is  a  member  of  another 
race,  the  latter  can  set  the  law  in  mo- 
tion against  the  employer. 

Every  time  that  the  Commission 
thinks  that  an  employer  ought  to  add 
some  additional  employees  of  another 
race  to  his  present  staff  of  employees, 
he  can  be  compelled  to  do  so,  or  he  will 
be  given  the  option  of  firing  some  of  his 
present  employees  to  make  room  for  the 
new  ones. 

Every  time  an  employee  of  one  race 
states  that  the  employer  does  not  have 
enough  members  of  the  other  race  work- 
ing in  the  department  or  the  room  to 
which  he  is  assigned,  he  can  set  the  law 
in  motion  against  the  employer. 

Every  time  any  kind  of  test  is  used  by 
an  employer  to  determine  the  aptitude 
and  capacity  of  his  employees,  an  em- 
ployee who  is  rejected  by  that  test  may 
come  in  and  set  the  law  in  motion  upon 
the  allegation   that  he  has  been  dis- 
criminated against  because  of  his  race. 
Mr.  President,  in  our  country,  where 
we  have  freedom  and  the  free  enterprise 
system,  we  are  asked  by  the  proponents 
of  this  bill  to  create  a  new  system — one 
in  which  all  that  power  is  to  be  taken 
over  by  the  Federal  Goverrunent.    Un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  bill  the  power 
would  be  exercised  by  a  man  working  for 
the  Commission  who  might  not  have  the 
slightest  notion  as  to  what  personality 
a  man  should  have  to  fill  the  job  that 
he  Is  going  to  fill.    He  might  not  have 
the  slightest  notion  as  to  which  is  the 
top  part  or  the  bottom  part  of  the  ma- 
chine at   which  the  man  who  is  to  be 
given  the  job  at  his  dictation  is  to  work, 
and    he  might  not  have   the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  business  whose  affairs 
he  undertakes  to  manage. 

We  talk  about  equality.  We  are 
told  that  the  bill  is  designed  to  obtain 
equality.  The  motivating  force  of  the 
bill  is  quite  different  from  that.  I  will 
discuss  that  subject  later. 

Assuming  that  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  are  correct,  and  that  the  bill  is  de- 
signed to  attain  equality,  it  is  a  bill  to 
have  equality  coerced  by  law  in  violation 
of  the  liberties  which  Americans  have 
always  enjoyed. 

If  I  must  make  a  choice  between 
equality  coerced  by  law  and  the  preser- 


vation of  the  freedom  of  the  Individual— 
his  freedom  to  be  free  from  govern- 
mental tyranny— I  shall  take  my  stand 
on  the  side  of  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Jor- 
dan 1 .  with  the  understanding  that  I  shall 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor,  and  with 
the  understanding  that  any  further  re- 
marks I  may  have  to  make  on  this  sub- 
ject shall  not  constitute  a  second  speech 
on  the  motion  to  take  up  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield 

tome? 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.     I 

yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorimi.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gested the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  un- 
derstood that  I  had.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  quorum  call  be  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
object  until  minority  members  of  the 
committee  reach  the  floor.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  consent  as  soon  as  they  arrive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  continue  the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 
of  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INVESTIGATION      OF      ROBERT      G 

BAKER  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  should  like  to  make  some  re- 
marks in  connection  with  the  status  of 
the  investigation  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee is  conducting  under  Senate  Reso- 
lution 212. 

I  intend  to  make  the  statement  I  have 
prepared  in  full  before  yielding,  because 
I  do  not  want  to  be  diverted  and  get  into 
exchanges  which  might  be  a  repetition  of 
the  spectacle  that  took  place  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  Monday. 

I  believe  it  is  my  duty  as  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee  to  make  some  ob- 
servations concerning  the  charges  and 
accusations  that  have  been  made  since 
last  Friday  Iwth  on  and  off  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

I  feel  that  my  own  integrity,  the  integ- 
rity of  our  chief  counsel,  and  the  major- 
ity members  of  the  committee  has  been 
questioned.     I  regret  to  have  to  make 


such  a  statement.  Mr.  President,  but  this 
is  the  way  I  feel  and  I  sincerely  believe 
that  anyone  reading  the  Concrkssional 
Record  and  not  knowing  all  of  the  true 
facts  involved  in  various  instances  would 
certainly  be  left  with  the  impression  that 
the  majority  members  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee are  highly  irresponsible. 

If  someone  had  told  me  ahead  of  time 
that  some  of  the  things  that  have  hap- 
pened since  last  Friday  would  take  place. 
I  would  not  have  believed  them.  I  would 
not  have  believed  that  the  floor  of  the 
US.  Senate  would  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  launching  a  brass-knuckled  polit- 
ical attack  on  any  Members  of  the  Senate 
or  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  impres- 
sion that  the  majority  members  of  the 
committee  are  irresponsible. 

I  was  not  aware  of  what  was  said  on 
the  Senate  floor  on  Monday  until  I  re- 
turned to  Washington  early  Tuesday 
morning. 

Since  my  return  to  Washington.  I  have 
spent  quite  some  time  going  over  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  the  more  I 
read  what  was  said  the  more  unbelievable 
it  becomes. 

I  have  tried  to  sift  out  the  facts  that 
were  cited  in  the  debate  from  the  politi- 
cal speechmaking.  and  I  have  found  this 
is  impossible  to  do.  I  believe  the  Senate 
and  the  public  are  entitled  to  be  brought 
up  to  date,  in  a  calm  atmosphere,  on  the 
status  of  the  investigation  we  are  con- 
ducting. 

It  has  been  just  over  5  months  since 
Senate  Resolution  212  was  adopted. 

Under  the  resolution,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  was 
directed,  and  I  now  quote  the  resolution 
itself: 

To  make  a  study  and  Investigation  with 
respect  to  any  financial  or  business  Interest 
or  activities  of  any  ofBcer  or  employee  or 
any  former  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  (1)  whether 
any  such  Interest  or  activities  have  involved 
conflicts  of  Interest  or  other  Impropriety,  and 
(2)  whether  additional  laws,  rules,  or  regu- 
lations are  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prohibiting  or  restricting  any  such 
Interest  or  activities. 

This  clearly  means  that  the  committee 
was  assigned  two  duties : 

First.  To  determine  whether  outside 
business  activity  existed  of  a  nature 
which  would  involve  conflict  of  interest 
or  any  other  improprieties. 

Second.  To  make  recommendations  to 
the  Senate  concerning  the  matter. 

At  the  time  this  task  was  assigned  to 
the  committee.  It  was  not  staffed  or 
geared  up  to  conduct  such  ah  investiga- 
tion. The  committee  was  given  an  un- 
usual and  difficult  assignment. 

After  several  discussions — all  in  an 
atmosphere  of  calmness  and  coopera- 
tion—the committee  decided  to  bring  in 
an  outside  counsel  who  had  no  connec- 
tion with  the  Congress  and  also  a  num- 
ber of  outside  investigators. 

We  were  very  fortunate  indeed  in  ob- 
taining the  services  of  Maj.  L.  P.  McLen- 
don  as  chief  counsel. 

Major  McLendon  Is  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  attorneys  in  the  Nation. 
Major  McLendon  did  not  seek  this  job. 
The  job  sought  him,  and  he  agreed  to 
take  on  the  task  only  as  a  service  to  his 
country. 
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I  personally  resent  any  Implications. 
Insinuatioi^.  or  other  remarks  that  tend 
to  question  the  Integrity  of  Major  Mc- 
Lendon. 

The  integrity,  the  legal  ability,  the 
character,  and  the  sincerity  of  Major  Mc- 
Lendon will  stand  side  by  side  with  any 
American  anywhere. 

We  were  very  fortunate  in  obtaining  a 
number  of  highly  qualified  investigators 
to  work  with  Major  McLendon. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  majority 
members  of  the  committee  that  the  In- 
vestigators we  hired  should  be  men  with 
long  experience  with  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  and  also  men  who  did 
not  have  conflicts  of  interest  with  the 

Senate. 

The  majority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  fortunate  In  finding  four 
former  FBI  agents  who  met  these  quali- 
fications. 

The  minority  members  of  the  commit- 
tee chose  to  appoint  as  the  associate 
counsel  for  this  Investigation  a  regular 
committee  staff  memt>er  and  to  borrow 
an  investigator  who  was  working  for  an- 
other Senate  committee. 

The  committee  also  obtained  the  serv- 
ices of  three  accountant-Investigators 
from  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

At  no  time  have  I  ever  discussed  poli- 
tics with  any  of  these  Investigators  nor 
have  I  at  any  time  ever  made  any  effort 
to  find  out  what.  If  any,  political  affilia- 
tions they  had. 

At  no  time  has  complaint  been  made  to 
me  that  the  minority  representatives  on 
the  staff  have  not  had  the  same  access 
to  the  files  and  records  as  that  afforded 
the  majority  representatives. 

I  believe  that  the  amount  of  work  that 
was  done  and  the  efficiency  with  which 
it  was  done  In  a  relatively  short  period 
of  time  Is  amazing  and  speaks  very 
highly  of  the  excellent  investigating  staff 
we  have. 

The  investigators  have  gone  over  lit- 
erally thousands  of  documents. 

In  the  course  of  the  committee's  work, 
more  than  230  Indldividuals  have  been 
interviewed — some  of  these  twice  and 
even  three  times.  Written  reports  of 
these  interviews  have  been  prepared  and 
filed.  The  conunittee  has  met  in  pub- 
lic hearings  on  18  days  and  in  executive 
session  on  22  days,  a  total  of  40  days. 
Fifty-nine  witness  have  been  examined 
In  public  or  executive  sessions.  42  per- 
sons In  open  sessions.  Records  have  been 
examined  In  35  banks  and  other  financial 
Institutions  and  a  number  of  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Investigations  were  conducted  in  31 
cities.  States,  and  countries,  including 
Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Curacao, 
and  Puerto  Rico. 

Over  700  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions have  been  identified  and  Indexed. 

Information  has  also  been  obtained 
from  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion, the  Small  Business  Administration, 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  Justice 
Department,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Defense  Department. 

For  some  time,  it  has  been  clear  that 
the  committee  was  approaching  the  end 
of  its  first  assignment — the  investigating 
l>art. 

Likewise.  It  has  been  clear  that  the 
committee  needed  to  begin  phasing  out 


of  Its  Investigating  assignment  and  be- 
gin phasing  into  its  more  important  as- 
signment, to  make  recommendations  to 
the  Senate. 

I  suppose  that  it  would  have  been  un- 
realistic on  my  part  to  have  assumed  that 
this  sort  of  investigation  could  be  con- 
ducted in  an  atmosphere  free  of  politics. 
But  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  It  is 
my  purpose  and  my  duty,  and  the  duty  of 
the  committee  and  the  duty  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  come  up  with  some  constructive 
measures  which  will  prevent  In  the  fu- 
ture the  type  of  tragic  and  indefensible 
activities  we  have  discovered. 

There  is  no  place  for  back-alley  poli- 
tics when  we  have  a  situation  like  the 
one  which  exists  today. 

Several  weeks  ago,  there  were  discus- 
sions by  members  of  the  committee — 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans— to  the 
effect  that  there  was  a  need  for  the 
committee  to  go  over  Its  files,  review  the 
leads  that  we  had  developed  and  come  to 
some  conclusion  as  to  what  course  the 
committee  should  take. 

On  March  4,  Major  McLendon  held  a 
meeting  of  all  the  staff  members  and  In- 
vestigators for  this  purpose.  Following 
this  meeting,  many  people  were  reinter- 
vlewed  and  others  were  Interviewed  for 
the  first  time.  Thereafter,  additional 
witnesses  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee and  in  other  cases,  there  appeared  to 
be  no  valid  reason  for  calling  certain 
witnesses. 

I  call  attention  to  this  for  the  purpose 
of  po-ntlng  out  that  for  some  weeks  the 
staff  of  the  committee  has  been  making 
an  evaluation  of  the  entire  situation. 

On  March  9 — just  5  days  after  the 
Mirch  4  meeting — I  received  the  much 
publicized  letter  signed  by  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee  requesting 
that  a  list  of  15  or  16  witnesses  be  called. 
Prom  reading  the  newspapers  and  Con- 
GRESSIDNAL  RECORD  of  Monday,  anyone 
who  did  not  know  the  facts  would  think 
that  I  threw  the  letter  In  the  wastebasket. 
The  Impression  has  been  left  that  the 
letter  has  been  completely  Ignored. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

It  Is  charged  that  I  did  not  reply  in 
writing  to  thlt>  letter  asking  that  the  per- 
sons named  be  called  as  witnesses. 

I  knew  It  would  be  highly  Inappropri- 
ate, as  well  as  unfair,  for  me  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  to  discuss  in  a  let- 
ter which  might  be  made  public  the 
named  individuals,  their  personal  af- 
fairs, their  acquaintances  and  friends, 
and  Information  about  them  and  their 
associates,  sometimes  gathered  from  con- 
fidential sources. 

The  Senators  did  not  tell  the  Sen- 
ate that  In  the  executive  meeting  held 
last  Friday,  every  single  person  named  In 
their  letter  was  discussed,  and  a  full  and 
frank  disclosure  made  of  Information  in 
the  files  with  respect  to  them. 

Neither  did  the  minority  Senators  tell 
the  Senate  that  In  the  same  executive 
session,  held  last  Friday,  a  similar  discus- 
sion occurred  with  respect  to  all  names 
assembled  at  the  staff  conference  held  by 
our  general  counsel  on  March  4,  as  well 
as  all  additional  names  given  by  the  mi- 
nority at  the  Friday  meeting. 


To  charge  that  I  and  the  majority  of 
the  committee  have  acted  arbitrarily 
with  respect  to  the  suggestions  made  by 
the  minority  is  simply  untrue  and  with- 
out the  slightest  basis  of  fact. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  rule  19 
of  the  committees  rules  and  procedures. 
Under  this  rule,  any  member  of  the 
committee  may  request  that  a  witness  be 
called  to  testify  before  the  committee. 
The  rule  also  provides  that  where  there 
Is  disagreement  about  calling  witnesses 
the  matter  will  be  acted  on  by  the  major- 
ity vote  of  the  committee. 

It  Is  quite  natural  l^at  there  would  be 
disagreement  about  whether  some  wit- 
nesses should  or  should  not  be  called. 

I  am  stu-e  that  this  is  true  in  any  com- 
mittee. 

Sooner  or  later,  a  determination  must 
be  made  about  whether  or  not  certain 
witnesses  should  be  called. 

At  whatever  point  this  decision  Is 
made.  I  am  sure  that  there  are  those  who 
would  disagree  with  it. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  those  who 
would  insist  that  we  keep  on  calling  wit- 
nesses regardless  whether  or  not  their 
testimony  was  repetitious  and  added  no 
new  information  to  what  the  committee 
already  possesses. 

But  the  committee  has  a  responsibil- 
ity to  meet.  And  that  responsibility  is 
not  to  furnish  a  broadcasting  studio  for 
partisan  politics  where  people  are 
brought  in  to  play  the  same  record  over 
and  over. 

Last  Friday's  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee was  called  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing a  report  which  I  previously  requested 
from  the  chief  counsel  on  the  result  of 
his  staff  meeting  of  March  4  and  to  re- 
ceive his  recommendations  as  to  the 
course  the  committee  should  take  In  the 
future.  A  copy  of  the  repwrt,  as  It  was 
prepared  for  delivery  to  the  committee, 
has  already  been  Inserted  In  the  record. 
I  will  not  go  over  It  again  In  detail,  but 
I  do  think  in  all  fairness  the  record 
should  be  clear  about  what  Major  Mc- 
Lendon's  recommendations  entailed  and 
the  reasons  back  of  these  recommenda- 
tions. 

Major  McLendon  recommended  to  the 
committee  that  it  conclude  hearings  be- 
cause It  appeared  that  on  the  basis  of 
evidence  on  hand,  at  that  t  me.  further 
hearings  would  produce  evidence  only 
of  a  repetitious  and  cxmiulatlve  nat\ire. 
The  written  report  recognized  that  his 
recommendations  were  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  committee  to  control 
its  future  proceedings. 

Major  McLendon  also  recommended 
that  the  staff  be  directed  to  begin  to 
work  on  a  report  to  carry  out  the  second 
and  primary  phase  of  the  committees 
assigrmient — that  being  recommenda- 
tions to  prevent  in  the  future  the  kind 
of  activities  we  have  discovered. 

Shortly  after  Major  McLendon's  re- 
port was  mimeographed  on  Thursday 
afternoon  for  the  use  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  it  came  to  my  atten- 
tion that  Milton  L.  Hauft  had  made  an 
affidavit  alleging  that  his  signature  had 
been  forged  on  the  tax  returns  of  Robert 
G.  Baker. 

This,  of  course,  was  recognized  by  ev- 
eryone as  new  evidence  of  a  nature  and 
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in  a  category  which  required  the  matter 
to  be  fully  investigated. 
Immediately,  the  committee  staff  went 

to  work  on  it. 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  mat- 
ter Major  McLendon's  recommendations 
were  amended  in  the  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Friday  morning  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  clear  that  the  Hauft  matter 
would  be  fully  investigated  and  the  re- 
sulting evidence  be  reported  to  and  con- 
sidered by  the  committee. 

I  should  like  to  elaborate  on  that  point 
for  a  moment.  The  Hauft  affidavit  came 
to  my  office  by  hand  at  approximately 
5:30  in  the  afternoon.  I  immediately 
called  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration to  see  if  anyone  was  there. 
Major  McLendon  was  there.  I  read  the 
affidavit  to  him.  because  at  that  time 
I  had  no  way  of  getting  it  to  him. 

He  said  he  would  get  to  work  on  it 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

There  was  a  committee  meeting  the 
next  morning  at  9  o'clock,  as  I  said  be- 
fore. Major  McClendon  and  the  inves- 
tigating staff  had  a  man  at  the  Treasury 
Department,  or  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  whichever  it  was.  at  8  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  or  at  whatever  time  the 
office  opened. 

Before  9  o'clock  a  report  was  made  to 
our  committee  that  there  were  some 
questions.  There  was  no  statement  as  to 
what  they  were,  one  way  or  another,  be- 
cause it  was  not  known.  At  the  same 
time,  we  were  working  on  the  case. 

I  point  that  out  to  show  that  before 
this  controversy  arose,  at  no  time  did 
we  let  information  which  was  pertinent 
lag,  without  doing  something  about  It. 
I  believe  the  statement  was  put  on  the 
air  that  we  tried  to  keep  the  affidavit 
from  being  put  into  the  record.  That 
is  true.  We  were  not  ready  to  put  it 
into  the  record.  We  had  not  investi- 
gated it  to  the  extent  that  it  was  ready 
to  go  into  the  record,  and  we  did  not 
think  it  should  be  put  into  the  record 
at  that  time. 

It  is  being  Investigated,  and  we  shall 
know  «ie  complete  answer  as  soon  as 
possible. 

A  person  reading  the  Congressional 
Record  of  Monday  gets  the  distinct  im- 
pression that  this  amendment  was  made 
to  the  recommendations  following  the 
meeting  Friday. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  true,  and  the 
record  of  the  committee  meeting  of  that 
day  will  show  very  clearly  that  the  mat- 
ter was  discussed  at  length  during  the 
committee  meeting. 

It  goes  without  sayins:.  of  course,  that 
the  committee,  regardless  of  when  it 
decides  to  terminate  hearmgs,  is  always 
receptive  to  any  new  pertinent  evidence 
that  is  developed. 

I  am  not  going  to  make  an  attempt 
to  reply  on  an  item-by-item  basis  to 
everything  that  appeared  in  the  Record 
of  Monday.  I  have  trt~1  to  put  into  the 
record  the  facts  concerning  the  Hauft 
development,  the  calling  of  witnesses, 
and  the  letter  of  March  9. 

There  is  one  other  specific  item  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  because  I  am 
certain  that  some  of  the  inaccurate 
statements  made   about   the   Mortgage 


Guaranty  Insurance  Corp.  stock  situa- 
tion were  honest  errors. 

I  mention  this  particular  item  r^  an 
example  of  some  of  the  inaccuracies  in 
the  Monday  R«cord.  ^ 

Some  of  the  statements  in  Mondays 
Record  are  to  the  effect  that  the  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  shows  that 
stock  of  the  Mortgage  Guaranty  Insur- 
ance Corp.  was  sold  to  certain  Individ- 
uals at  a  price  far  below  what  that  stock 
was  selling  for  on  the  market. 

This  has  no  basis  of  fact  whatever  in 
the  evidence  before  the  committee.  On 
the  contrary,  the  sworn  testimony  of  the 
president  of  the  company,  who  appeared 
before  the  committee  voluntarily,  shows 
that  Baker.  Congressman  Byrnes,  and 
all  the  other  stockholders  first  identified 
before  the  committee  by  Senator  John 
Williams,  paid  exactly  the  same  price 
for  the  stock. 

Statements  in  Monday's  Record  indi- 
cate that  MGIC  was  guilty  of  concealing 
the  facts  with  respect  to  the  issuance 
and  sale  of  its  capital  stock.  Such  con- 
clusions are  not  borne  out  by  company 
records  or  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee. On  the  contrary,  the  company 
had  three  offerings  of  its  stock,  each  ap- 
proved by  the  SEC  and  in  each  case  the 
SEC  determined  there  was  the  required 
disclosure  with  regard  to  the  stock  issue. 
And.  in  each  case,  the  issue  approved 
was  sold  at  the  uniform  and  designated 
price. 

Furthermore,  the  committee  has  had 
access  to  all  the  company  records,  in- 
cluding stock  records  and  stock  trans- 
fers. The  committee  has  in  its  files  a 
list  of  all  stockholders  as  of  September 
1960.  numbering  approximately  550.  and 
as  of  October  1963.  numbering  6.700.  All 
of  this  information  was  fully  available 
long  before  the  statements  were  put  into 
Monday's  Record. 

I  give  these  illustrations.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  examples  of  how  things  can  get 
twisted  and  turned  in  the  heat  of  debate. 
I  am  not  going  to  accuse  any  of  my  col- 
leagues of  willfully  misleading  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  public  about 
the  work  the  committee  is  doing.  But. 
I  think  that  certain  things  should  be 
straightened  out.  and  I  do  think  that  all 
of  us  have  an  obligation  to  make  every 
human  effort  possible  to  give  a  fair  eval- 
uation of  the  facts  at  hand.  Certainly 
there  will  be  diaegreement.  That  is  to 
be  expected. 

I  need  hardly  remind  the  distinguished 
Members  of  this  body,  many  of  whom 
had  far  more  exoerience  than  I.  that  be- 
fore the  committee  began  its  investiga- 
tion, the  public  had  been  led  to  believe, 
either  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  in- 
vestigation would  necessarily  produce 
lurid  and  sensational  disclosures.  The 
fact  that  all  such  expectations  have  not 
been  met  leaves  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment on  the  part  of  many  people.  But 
I  ask  In  all  seriousness,  would  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  have  this  committee 
depart  from  a  fair,  thorough,  and  objec- 
tive investigation  In  order  to  satisfy  the 
appetite  of  those  who  relish  only  dis- 
closures of  evil? 

There  is  always  a  right  and  decent 
way  to  conduct  legislative  investigations. 


We  have  tried  earnestly  to  find  the  right 
and  decent  way.  It  is  only  when  we  are 
ready  to  conclude  the  first  part  of  our 
task  that  the  ugly  head  of  political  par- 
tisanship is  raised  to  demand  the  em- 
ployment of  a  dragnet  system  of  investi- 
gations and  hearings  that  ignores  all  the 
information  already  in  the  possession  of 
the  committee,  and  proceeds  on  the  un- 
conscionable theory  that  association  of 
good  people,  however  slight,  with  bad 
people,  automatically  makes  the  good 
people  bad. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  would  like 
to  mention.  Mr.  President,  that  has  hap- 
pened since  last  Friday  which  hurt  me 
a  great  deal  and  which  I  could  not  help 
taking  with  sadness  and  regret. 

While  I  was  in  North  Carolina  over 
the  weekend  I  was  Informed  that  a  state- 
ment I  had  prepared  in  advance  of  the 
meeting  on  Friday  for  release  to  the 
public  in  the  event  the  committee  took 
action,  had  been  released  without  my 
knowledge  or  authorization. 

I  do  not  know  how  a  copy  of  the  state- 
ment was  obtained. 
But  I  will  make  this  observation: 
I  never  have  and  I  never  will  take  it 
upon  myself  to  release  to  the  public  a 
statement  anyone  else  prepares  for  his 
use  unless  the  person  who  prepared  the 
statement  and  in  whose  name  it  Is  be- 
ing Issued  gives  me  authority  to  do  so. 

I  look  upon  any  statement  a  Member 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  prepares  for  himself 
as  his  own  personal  property  until  he. 
himself,  releases  it  to  the  public  or  au- 
thorizes its  release. 

I  never  thought  I  would  live  to  see 
the  day  when  a  statement  by  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator would  be  released  to  the  public  with- 
out that  Senator's  knowledge  and  con- 
sent. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  a  human  being 
like  every  other  Member  of  the  Senate, 
and  I  cannot  help  resenting  such  a  thing 
as  this. 

I  also  cannot  help  resenting  reckless 
charges  that  have  been  made  that  pres- 
sure was  being  brought  to  bear  on  me 
to  slam  the  door  on  this  investigation. 

No  one.  anywhere,  at  any  time,  has 
brought  pressure  on  me  to  do  anything 
in  connection  with  this  Investigation. 

I  have  made  several  comments  con- 
cerning last  Friday's  meeting. 

I  reject  the  argument  that  this  meet- 
ing was  called  to  arbitrarily  close  this  • 
Investigation 

No  effort  has  been  made  to  cut  off  and 
close  the  Investigation  without  due  con- 
sideration of  all  the  evidence  we  have 
already  and  also  without  careful  consid- 
eration of  any  additional  testimony 
thought  to  be  available. 

We  have  checked  and  rechecked  our 
voluminous  files. 
We  have  interviewed  many  people. 
It  was  my  opln'on  last  Friday,  and  It 
is  my  opinion  today,  that  we  have 
reached  a  point  in  our  work  where  the 
taking  of  additional  testimony  would 
tend  to  show  the  same  kind  of  pattern 
of  activiUes  that  we  have  already  un- 
covered 

There  may  be.  of  course,  exceptions  to 
this,  such  as  the  Hauft  development. 


and  such  cases  would  remain  under  ac 
tive  investigation  in  any  event. 

Shortly  after  the  committee  met  last 
Friday  morning  It  was  obvious  that  it 
would  take  quite  a  number  of  hours  to  go 
over  the  recommendations  of  the  chief 
counsel  and  go  over  Item  by  Item  a  long 
list  of  other  matters. 

We  saw  very  soon  that  this  could  not 
be  done  in  a  short  period  of  time.  We. 
therefore,  requested  permission  for  the 
committee  to  continue  Its  deliberations 
while  the  Senate  was  in  session. 

We  were  not  allowed  to  do  so  because 
of  an  objection  being  raised  by  the  Re- 
publicans. 

I  regret  that  they  did  not  see  fit  to 
allow  the  conunlttee  to  conduct  its  work, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  when  we  meet 
again  they  will  permit  us  to  meet  while 
the  Senate  Is  in  session. 

During  our  Investigations,  we  have 
dug  up  a  tremendous  amount  of  infor- 
mation about  activities  which  are  in- 
defensible and  which  require  courageous 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

We  have  found  a  pattern  of  activity 
that  cannot  be  tolerated  in  the  future. 

In  my  opinion,  we  have  reached  the 
point  where  there  can  be  no  question 
about  the  urgent  need  for  rules  and  reg- 
ulations governing  outside  business  and 
financial  activities. 

In  my  opinion,  if  we  continue  to  in- 
vestigate for  the  sole  purpose  of  investi- 
gating, we  would  not  only  be  serving  no 
legislative  purpose,  but  we  also  would  be 
making  a  mockery  of  the  intention  and 
purpose  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  its  Instruc- 
tions to  the  committee  in  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 212. 

When  this  resolution  was  adopted  on 
October  10.  1963.  the  Senate  laid  down  a 
mandate  to  the  conmiittee. 

The  Senate  said  to  us:  "Go  and  find 
out  if  there  has  been  any  financial  mis- 
conduct taking  place.  If  you  find  that 
there  has  been  improper  conduct,  make 
proF>er  recommendations  to  prevent  It 
in  the  future." 

The  committee  has  gone  out.  and  it 
has  found  highly  improper  conduct. 

It  is  now  time  for  the  committee  to 
move  on  to  the  second  part  and  the  pri- 
mary part  of  its  assignment;  that  is.  the 
recommendations  to  prevent  this  type  of 
activity  from  happening  in  the  future. 
The  committee  has  a  duty  to  perform. 
I  do  not  intend  to  let  the  committee  be 
intimidated,  sidetracked,  or  abused. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  let  abusive  or  diver- 
sionary tactics  detain  us  from  perform- 
ing the  duty  to  which  we  have  been  as- 
signed. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  begin  work 
on  specific  and  constructive  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  Senate's  considera- 
t.on.  I  cons  der  this  the  pr  mary  objec- 
tive of  this  committee  at  th's  time,  and 
in  all  honesty  I  can  say  that  everything 
else  Is  subordinate  to  this. 

I  again  appeal  to  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  let  us  get  on 
with  our  work.  Let  us  get  on  with  the 
job  of  doing  something  about  the  tragic 
and  sorry  situations  we  have  discovered. 
As  for  me.  I  cherish  the  opportunity  to 
work  faithfully  with  all  members  of  the 
committee  In  formulating  recommended 


legislation,  rules,  and  regulations  which 
would  apply  to  Senators,  their  staffs,  and 
all  officers  and  employees  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.    PELL.     Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carol'na.    I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  As  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  commend  the  chairman  for  an 
excellent  statement  which,  when  it  is 
read  and  reread,  will  show  the  wisdom 
and  commonsense  that  have  gone  into 
it.  I  regret  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  by  the  Republican  members  of  the 
committee  to  turn  this  whole  inquiry  into 
a  partisan  affair.  I  plead  with  the  Re- 
publicans: Let  us  wind  up  the  investi- 
gation of  this  mess — and  it  was  a  mess — 
and  get  on  with  the  business  of  establish- 
ing some  guidelines  and  rules,  now  that 
the  cow  has  left  the  bam.  In  that  way. 
we  may  be  able  to  keep  the  door  shut,  and 
thus  prevent  another  cow  from  getting 
out. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  to 

me? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.    I 

yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
I  wish  to  indicate  my  strong  support  of 
the  splendid  and  forthright  statement 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  has  just 
made. 

As  Senators  know — because  speeches 
attacking  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  chief  counsel,  and  the  majority 
members  of  the  committee  were  made 
last  Monday,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
when  I  was  the  only  member  of  the 
majority  present  in  Washington,  and 
when  no  adequate  notice  had  been  given 
to  any  of  the  members  of  the  majority, 
except  me,  that  such  a  statement  would 
be  made — I  then  undertook,  without 
preparation,  and  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  to  make  such  defense  to  the 
charges  then  made  as  was  possible  under 
the  circumstances. 

In  my  opinion,  based  on  my  personal 
investigation,  every  statement  of  fact 
the  chalrmsui  of  the  committee  has  made 
today  is  true  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt; 
the  judgments  the  chairman  has  made 
as  to  what  our  future  conduct  should 
be.  I  share;  and  I,  too.  with  him.  plead 
with  the  minority  to  drop  politics  from 
this  matter,  which  so  definitely  affects 
the  dignity  and  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ate before  the  country  and  before  the 
world. 

Let  us  proceed  with  this  work,  and 
let  us  bring  in  the  recommendations 
which  the  chairman  has  indicated  we 
are  about  to  formulate,  so  that  the  dis- 
graceful conditions  which  have  brought 
the  Senate  and  its  staff  into  shame  may 
be  remedied,  and  so  that  the  Senate  can 
take  action  to  make  sure  that  they  are 
not  repeated. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I 
wish  to  ask  about  one  or  two  points. 

Referring  to  page  4  of  the  Senator's 
manuscript,  near  the  center  of  the  page. 


to  the  paragraph  which  begins  with  the 
words  "Several  weeks  ago,"  I  now  read: 
Several  weeks  ago.  there  were  discussloiu 
by  members  of  the  committee — both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans — to  the  effect  that 
there  was  a  need  for  the  committee  to  go 
over  Its  flies,  review  the  leads  that  we  had 
developed  and  come  to  some  conclusion  as  to 
what  course  the  committee  should  take. 

Am  I  correct  in  stating  that  in  the 
course  of  those  discussions,  it  was  re- 
quested that  the  committee  hold  a  meet- 
ing, and  there  have  the  committee  it- 
self— not  the  staff — go  over  the  staff  re- 
ports on  interviews;  and  that  the  com- 
mittee have  its  Investigators  present,  so 
that  the  members  of  the  committee 
might  interrogate  them?  Did  that  take 
place? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Is 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  asking  me 
that  question? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  do 
not  think  it  took  place  in  exactly  that 
manner. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  never  was  such  a 
meeting,  was  there? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Not 
that  I  know  of. 

It  was  not  my  understanding  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  wanted  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  there  at  the  time 
when  the  staff  was  going  over  the  notes 
on  the  people  that  some  wanted  inter- 
viewed. But  I  understand  they  were 
present  later. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  understand  that 
there  was  a  staff  meeting.  But  a  re- 
peated request  was  made  by  the  minor- 
ity that  there  be  a  committee  meeting — 
in  fact,  we  pressed  quite  often  for  a 
committee  meeting — and  that  no  deci- 
sion about  closing  the  hearings  be  made 
until  we  did  have  a  committee  meeting, 
and  that  there  the  staff  summaries  be 
gone  over,  and  that  we  also  have  the 
investigators  present,  in  case  we  wanted 
to  ask  them  questions. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
might  answer  the  Senator  in  this  way — 
and  if  I  am  wrong  about  it,  I  am  sorry, 
but  I  think  I  am  correct:  All  the  names 
that  were  supplied  to  the  committee  by 
the  minority,  and  also  the  names  which 
were  presented  that  day,  as  well  as  the 
names  the  staff  decided  should  be  rein- 
terviewed — and  a  great  many  of  the 
names  on  the  letters  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  sent  to  me,  and  that  I  trans- 
mitted to  the  investigators,  were  in- 
cluded— were  gone  over;  and  they  re- 
ported last  Friday;  and  the  chief  counsel 
had  prepared  an  itemized  list  of  every 
one  of  those  names,  with  a  recommenda- 
tion, by  each,  of  what  he  recommended. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  My  question  is  this: 
Did  we  have  a  meeting  at  which  the  com- 
mittee members  had  an  opportunity  to 
go  over  the  staff  reports  made,  and  to 
interrogate  the  investigators,  in  order 
to  determine  tiie  future  course  of  the 
investigation? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna. 
That  is  what  we  were  doing  last  Friday 
when  we  were  not  allowed  to  sit  any 
longer  and  finish  our  meeting. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Of  course  the  record  of 
the  Friday  meeting  will  speak  for  itself. 
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I  shall  submit  the  stenographic  record, 
and  we  shall  rely  upon  it. 

According  to  my  recollection  or  the 
meeting  on  Friday,  the  notice  of  the 
meeting  read.  "To  get  a  report  from  the 
chief  counsel":  and  that  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  business. 

That  Is  why  we  were  so  surprised  that 
althouah— not  once,  but  several  times— 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  him- 
self had  requested  that  the  committee 
make  no  decision  on  ita  future  course 
until  we  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
meet  with  our  investigators  and  go  over 
tiie  investigators'  reports— and  I  was 
very  much  surprised  when  I  found  this 
out— instead  of  that,  we  were  called  to- 
gether  to  hear  the  conclusions  of  the 

chief  counsel.  ^      ,.  .- 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  As 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  well  knows 
the  committee  has  not  yet  gone  out  of 
business;  we  have  not  closed  the  inves- 
tigation. We  are  going  to  have  some 
other  meetings,  if  there  is  anything  per- 
Unent  to  be  taken  up.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  is  going  to  bring  up 
rule  XIX.     I  have  read  rule  XIX . 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  a  question  to  ask 
on  this  point. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.    Very 

well 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And.  of  course,  the  rec- 
ord will  have  to  speak  for  itself. 

A  motion  was  made  at  the  Friday 
meeting  of  the  committee,  was  it  not. 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  repeat  the 
question,  please?  ^     „♦ 

Mr  CURTIS.  Was  a  motion  made,  at 
the  Friday  meeting,  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.    Yes. 

a  motion  was  made. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    What  was  the  motion? 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  am 
not  sure  exactly  how  it  was  worded;  but 
I  beUeve  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
moved  that  the  report  be  accepted. 

Mr  CURTIS.   What  was  the  report? 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  And 
the  motion  was  seconded.  I  believe  by 
the  Senator   from  West   Virginia    [Mr. 

Byrd  ] . 

Mr  PELL.  No.  I  think  I  seconded  it 
as  amended  to  allow  for  an  invesUgation 
of  the  forged  signature  on  the  Income  tax 
form  affair. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  And 
then  it  was  thrown  open  to  discussion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     What  was  the  report^ 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
report  of  the  counsel. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     What  did  it  propose? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
^nator  from  Nebraska  put  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord on  Monday,  so  he  should  know  what 
it  proposed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  know.  but.  for  the 
sake  of  conUnuity  of  the  Record,  I  ask 
what  the  moUon  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  I  Mr.  Hayden  l  amounted  to.  Did 
not  it  junount  to  a  motion  to  close  the 
hearings? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Not 
necessarily,  if  we  did  not  vote  to  do  so. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  But  would  not  that 
have  been  the  effect  If  the  motion  had 
carried?  „  ^ 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Car(rfina.  But 
it  did  not  carry;  it  never  came  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  understand;  but  If  it 
had  carried,  the  Investigation  would  now 
be  out  of  buslneaa. 

Now  let,  me  call  attention  to  page  5  of 
the  statement  by  the  distinguished  and 
able  Senator  from  North  Carolina;  I 
refer  to  the  bottom  of  that  page. 

I  refer  to  the  discussion  or  rule  XIX: 

A  great  deal  ha»  been  uld  about  rule  XIX 
of  the  committee's  rulea  and   procedurea. 

Under  thU  rule,  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee may  requeat  that  a  witness  be  called 
before  the  committee  The  rule  also  pro- 
vides that  where  there  Ls  disagreement  about 
calling  witnesses,  the  matter  will  be  acted  on 
by  the  majority  vote  of  the  committee. 


Will  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
advise  me  where  in  rule  XEX  it  is  pro- 
vided that  if  there  is  a  disagreement,  the 
calling  of  witnesses  shall  be  determined 
by  majority  vote? 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
should  like  to  read  rule  XIX  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Senator : 

19.  Any  member  of  the  committee  may 
request  that  the  chairman  direct  one  or  more 
staff  members  to  secure  evidence  and  Inter- 
view possible  witnesses.  Any  member  of  the 
committee  may  request  that  a  witness  be 
called  to  testify  before  the  conamlttee  in 
executive  session  Such  requesU  shall  be 
honored  by  the  chairman  unless  he  ftnds 
that  the  evidence  In  question,  or  interview 
of  a  possible  witness  or  the  testimony  of  the 
witness  is  Irrelevant  to  the  investigation,  in 
which  case  the  question  sball  be  determined 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  committee 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  rule  provides  that 
any  member  may  request  that  a  witness 
appear  in  executive  session.  It  also  pro- 
vides that — 

Such  requests  shall  be  honored  by  the 
chairman  unless  he  finds  that  the  evidence 
In  question,  or  Interview  of  a  possible  witness 
or  the  testimony  of  the  witness  Is  Irrelevant 
to  the  investigation.  In  which  case  the  ques- 
tion shall  be  determined  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  conxmlttee 

I  find  nothing  in  rule  19  that  provides 
that  if  there  is  disagreement  on .  the 
quesUon.  there  should  be  a  vote.  A 
single  member  might  be  opposed  by 
every  other  member,  but  if  he  asked  for 
the  appearance  of  a  witness  whose  tes- 
timony would  be  relevant,  the  nile  pro- 
vides that  the  chairman  should  honor 
such  request. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  has  either  misread  the  rule  or 
he  does  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator.  If  he  will, 
to  speak  louder. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
said  that  I  think  either  the  Senator  has 
misread  the  rule  or  he  misunderstands  it. 
In  the  first  place,  every  witness  whose 
name  was  submitted  to  the  committee 
was  investigated  and  checked.  Neither 
I  nor  anyone  else  on  the  committee  felt 
that  It  was  necessary  to  bring  them  be- 
fore the  committee  and  ask  that  the 
committee  vote  on  a  single  one  of  the 
people  whose  testimony  was  requested. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  We  shall  come  to  the 
point  later.  I  believe  that  I  well  under- 
stand the  rule.  The  rule  of  all  commit- 
tees on  which  I  have  ever  served  has  been 
that  any  Senator  may  have  a  witness 
called  before  such  committee. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  McClellanI,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  experienced  chairmen 
and  investigators  In  the  Senate,  past  or 
present,  has  an  established  rule  that  If 
any  Senator  desires  to  have  a  witness 
called,  the  witness  will  be  called. 

That  practice  Ls  followed  In  many  leg- 
islative committees.  In  recent  days  dur- 
ing the  meat  Import  hearings,  I  requested 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  called.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  that  will  be  done. 
When  the  rules  were  written,  I  dis- 
covered that  the  rule  wjis  well  established 
in  the  McClellan  committee  that  any 
member  could  have  a  witness  called.  It 
was  not  in  the  written  rules  of  the  Mc- 
Clellan committee. 

Rule  19  was  proposed  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  The  absolute 
right  of  any  member  of  a  committee  to 
ask  for  the  appearance  of  a  witness  was 
first  proposed  by  him.  There  was  objec- 
tion to  the  request  on  the  part  of  the 
chairman.  A  compromise  was  entered 
into  so  that  we  could  not  ask  that  a  wit- 
ness be  called  if  his  testimony  were  not 
relevant  to  the  investigation.  If  it  were 
found  that  the  testimony  would  not  be 
relevant  to  the  investigation,  the  finding 
could  be  made  and  the  committee  would 
then  vote. 

The  minority  members  of  the  commit- 
tee have  proceeded  under  rule  19  to  re- 
quest the  calling  of  approximately  18  or 
17  witnesses.    A  written  request  signed  by 
all  three  members,  and  not  released  to 
the  public  until  it  had  been  discussed  In 
committee  was  delivered  to  the  chairman. 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
whether  any  of  those  witnesses  have  been 
called   to   testify   In   executive   session? 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina     They 
have  not.    However.  I  should  like  to  add 
that  every  single  one  of  them  has  been 
Interviewed,  some  two.  and  some  three 
times. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Yes. 
Mr    JORDAN  of   North  Carolina.     I 
wish  to  add  further  that  I  believe  It  la 
correct  to  say  that  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky  (Mr.  Cooper]   made  a  sutwtltutc 
motion  that  the  witnesses  to  which  the 
Senator  refers  be  called  one  by  one.    I 
do  not  have  the  record  with  me.    I  think 
that  Is  correct.     But  that  motion  was 
never  acted  upon  because  our  time  ran 
out     But  the  committee  did  not  turn 
down  the  proposal  to  hear  any  of  them. 
Mr.  PELL.   Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr    JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna.     I 

yield.  ^  ^ 

Mr  PELL.  Is  It  not  correct  to  say  that 
one  of  the  reasons  that  we  could  not  get 
around  to  our  business  was  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis  1  In- 
voked the  rule  that  no  committee  could 
meet  whUe  the  Senate  was  In  session, 
thus  delaying  the  committee  proceed- 
ings? 


Mr.  CURTIS.  That  Is  correct.  I  am 
not  disturbed  about  charges  of  partisan- 
ship. 

Mr.  PELL.    A  delay? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  The  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  objected  to  the  com- 
mittee meeting  while  the  Senate  was  In 
session.  I  was  firmly  convinced  that  If 
the  committee  meeting  proceeded,  the 
investigation  would  be  closed.  I  had  h-gh 
hope  that  a  little  more  consideration 
would  have  caused  the  chairman  and  the 
majority  to  honor  rule  XtX. 

May  I  ask  the  chairman  If  he  now  ex- 
pects to  grant  the  request  of  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee  that  their  list 
of  witnesses  be  called? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
doubt  it  very  seriously. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  wonder  if  we  could 

have 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
wish    to   elaborate   on    that   statement 


The  committee  itself  will  have  to  make 
the  decision. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No,  no.  Any  member 
of  the  committee  has  the  right  to  make 
the  request,  and  the  request  should  be 
honored,  unless  the  chairman  finds  that 
the  testimony  would  be  irrelevant.  Cer- 
tainly the  testimony  of  every  witness 
whose  name  is  listed  would  be  relevant 
to  the  Investigation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.   JORDAN   of   North   Carolina.     I 

yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  perhaps  unwit- 
tingly, has  put  his  finger  on  the  key  Issue. 
As  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  read 
the  rule,  it  would  be  clear  to  anyone, 
whether  he  had  legal  train' ng  or  not. 
that  the  only  witnesses  that  the  com- 
mittee should  hear  are  those  whose  tes- 
timony the  committee  believes  would  be 
relevant  to  the  inquiry. 

We  shall  have  to  determine  in  the 
committee— and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
we  shall  do  so — whether  the  testimony 
of  the  witnesses  whom  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  and  his  colleagues  wish  to  call 
would  be  relevant  to  the  Inquiry.  It  is 
my  undersUnding  that  such  will  be  done 
in  almost  every  case,  if  not  all  cases,  after 
the  witnesses  have  been  Interviewed.  I 
have  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  witnesses 
which  the  minority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee wish  to  have  called  have  no  rele- 
vant testimony  which  the  committee 
should  hear.  I  base  that  statement  on 
statements  made  to  the  committee  In 
my  presence  by  Its  counsel.  Major  Mc- 
Lendon. 

So  the  issue  is.  Is  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  who  have  been  brought  in  by 
the  dragnet  put  out  by  the  minority 
really  relevant  to  the  Inquiry,  which  is  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Senate  as 
to  how  to  prevent  these  vmfortunate  oc- 
currences from  happening  again? 

We  will  meet  that  issue  calmly  in  the 
committee  session,  in  due  course,  in  ac- 
cordance with  rule  XIX. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  There  is  nothing  in  rule 
XIX  that  provides  that  the  committee 
shall  determine  by  a  vote  whether  they 
are  relevant.  The  chairman  shall  do 
that.    He  shall  honor  the  request. 

E>oes  the  chairman  contend  that  when 
the  witness  Reynolds  testified  that  a  cer- 
tain gift  was  made,  a  hl-fl.  and  that  there 
was  a  requirement  that  he  purchase 
$1,200  In  television  time,  and  the  witness 
Young  corroborated  Reynolds,  and  said, 
"Yes;  there  was  such  a  transaction  about 
TV  time,"  and  Young  went  to  Texas  and 
used  the  TV  time,  and  when,  on  the  mi- 
nority's list,  we  ask  that  Mr.  Walter 
Jenkins  be  called  as  a  witness,  is  it  not 
relevant?  Certainly  the  testimony  Is 
relevant  to  the  transaction. 

Is  It  the  chairman's  contention  that  it 
Is  not? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  It 
is  my  contention  that  it  Is  a  matter  for 
the  committee  to  decide  as  to  whether  it 
Is  or  not.  We  have  a  sworn  satement 
from  Mr.  Jenkins.  That  Is  In  our  pos- 
session. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  destroys  every  tra- 
dition of  the  U.S.  Senate,  if  no  witnesses 
can  be  called  unless  a  majority  agrees 
to  It.  I  am  rather  astounded  at  a  doc- 
trine of  that  kind  coming  from  south  of 
the  Mason-Dlxon  line — that  no  witness 
can  be  called  imless  a  majority  agrees 
to  It. 

It  was  clear  that  we  had  a  right  to  call 
for  witnesses;  and  to  this  very  hour  a 
witness  who  has  been  requested  by  the 
minority  has  not  been  called. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  once 
more:  Does  he  expect  to  call  the  wit- 
nesses whom  the  minority  members  have 
requested  under  rule  XIX? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  May 
I  answer  my  distinguished  colleague  in 
this  manner:  The  witnesses  who  have 
been  brought  forth  up  to  this  time  have 
been  brought  forth  by  the  chief  counsel. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
have  not  requested  that  any  witness  be 
called.  The  chief  counsel  and  Investi- 
gating staff  have  decided  what  witnesses 
should  be  called,  and  whether  or  not 
we  should  hear  them,  if  their  testimony 
was  relevant. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  referring  to  the 
Senator's  own  idea. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  We 
have  relied  on  other  witnesses  whose 
names  have  been  introduced.  If  we  are 
going  to  take  names  from  now  on,  we 
shall  never  close  the  investigation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No  one  is  asking  that. 
I  am  not  too  sure  that  the  distinguished 
counsel  understands  the  rules  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  grant  that  he 
Is  a  very  able  lawyer,  but.  in  my  presence, 
he  objected  to  witnesses  being  called  on 
the  ground  that  their  testimony  would 
be  Irrelevant  and  cumulative.  If  their 
testimony  would  be  cimiulative.  It  would 
add  to  the  testimony  already  taken.  If 
the  testimony  received  was  relevant,  the 
request  was  relevant. 

I  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  this 
matter,  because  the  request  was  written. 
It  reads  as  follows: 


sociated  with  Mr.  Baker  in  his  duties  dur- 
ing the  period  coverd  by  the  Investigation, 
therefore,  our  request  for  witnesses  Is  as  fol- 
lows: Mrs.  Margaret  Broome,  Mr.  Rein  J. 
Vander  Zee.  Mr.  Jessop  McDonnell;  the  three 
pages — 


Ovir   hearings   should   include   all   Senate 
employees  and  past  employees  who  were  as- 


Perhaps  there  was  an  error.    Perhaps 
there  should  have  been  only  two— 
who  performed  any  duties  In  connection  with 
Mr.  Baker's  business  transactions. 

Mr.  Baker  took  the  fifth  amendment. 
We  were  trying  to  examine  Into  what  his 
duties  were  as  secretary  of  the  majority. 
He  took  the  fifth  amendment. 

We  asked  that  all  Senate  employees 
who  worked  with  him  or  under  him  be 
called  as  witnesses. 

I  doubt  If  any  court  In  the  land  would 
hold  that  their  testimony  was  not  releA 
vant.  All  the  talk  about  whether  there 
was  disagreement  or  whether  the  testi- 
mony would  be  cumulative  is  not  in  the 
record. 

I  will  go  on  with  the  written  re- 
quest  

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  CLARK.  It  seems  to  me  we  are 
going  far  afield  this  afternoon.  We  are 
detalmng  the  Senate  from  the  consider- 
ation of  a  very  Important  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  particular 
comment.  I  would  far  rather  take  the 
legal  opinion  of  our  chief  counsel  on 
these  matters  and  be  guided  by  It  in  a 
committee  meeting,  whether  in  executive 
or  open  session,  than  to  attempt  to  decide 
these  questions  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Further,  If  the  niles  and  customs  of 
an  investigating  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  as  loose  with  respect  to  the  call- 
ing  of  witnesses  as  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  indicated  they  are.  In  my 
opinion  It  Is  high  time  to  change  the 
rules  with  respect  to  calling  witnesses. 
As  a  member  of  the  majority,  I  am 
quite  ready  to  take  the  responsibiUty  of 
deciding,  on  the  basis  of  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  chairman  and  of  the  com- 
mittee's chief  counsel,  whether  or  not  we 
should  continue  this  political  fishing  ex- 
pedition until  the  day  before  election,  or 
whether   we    should,   on   the   contrary, 
soberly,  calmly,  and  in  executive  session, 
pass  on  each  of  the  witnesses,  giving  due 
consideration    to    the    opinion    of    our 
counsel  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
minority,  and  then  make  up  otir  minds, 
under  rule  XIX,  as  to  whether  the  testi- 
mony of  the  witnesses  is  relevant,  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  would  add  any- 
thing significant  to  our  invesUgation. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
make  one  further  observation.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  knows  that  every  witness 
put  on  the  stand,  either  in  open  or  ex- 
ecutive session,  was  examined  by  the 
Investigators  or  counsel  before  being 
called,  to  ascertain  whether  what  they 
would  have  to  say  was  relevant  to  the 
subject  into  which  the  committee  was 
inquiring.    The  Senator  knows  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.    Our  complaint  is  that  no 
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witness  was  caUed  at  the  request  of  the 
minority,  and  the  rules  provide  for  it. 

Continuing  with  what  I  was  reading, 
in  order  to  have  the  continuity  of  the 
request,  we  asked  that  the  people  work- 
ing with  Baker  be  called  as  witnesses 
because  Mr.  Baker  would  not  give  any 
cooperation: 

We  also  request  as  witnesses  the  following 
people  who  have  had  business  transactions 
with  Mr  Baker  or  who  were  officers  or  part- 
ners in  one  or  more  of  Mr  Baker's  enter- 
prises. 
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Here  we  had  the  chief  cause  of  the 
invest  gation  or  the  chief  object  of  the 
investigation  denying  cooperation  with 
the  committee.  The  record  shows  that 
we  asked  that  those  who  were  partners 
or  officers  with  him  in  business  enter- 
prises be  called.  Their  testimony  would 
be  relevant.  ,^ 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carol*ia.  Mr. 
President.  wUl  the  Senator  yield  at  that 

point? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
chief  counsel  and  investigators,  includ- 
ing the  minority  Investigators,  have  in- 
vestigated every  one  of  these  people,  and 
have  reported  that  the  testimony  they 
could  give  would  not  add  to  what  the 
committee  already  has. 

Mr  CXniTIS.  The  Senator  says  it 
would  not  add.  That  is  not  the  test. 
The  operation  of  the  rules  and  the  law 
is  at  stake.  The  question  Is,  Can  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  ask  for  a  wit- 
ness—not whether  some  employee  of 
the  committee  thinks  it  would  add  or 
subtract  from  the  testimony?  That  Is 
not  the  issue. 

The  distinguished  chairman  comes 
back  to  the  question  that  it  is  cumula- 
tive. That  s  not  the  point.  I  do  not 
know  whether  anyone  Interviewed  Mr. 
McCloskey  or  not. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna.  I 
can  tell  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    He  was  present 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
can  tell  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  can  tell  the  Senator 
that.    The  answer  is  yes. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Crood.  I  am  sure  that 
his  testimony  is  relevant.  He  was  pres- 
ent in  the  room  when  matters  relating 
to  the  DC.  Stadium  were  discussed. 
Mr.  Reynolds  the  Insurance  man  was 
present  Other  people  were  there.  Mr. 
Reynolds  testified  following  that  meet- 
ing. The  legislation  was  completed. 
Mr.  Reynolds  wrote  the  bond.  It  was  a 
$10  000  premium.  He  gave  $4,000  back 
to  Mr.  Baker.  He  gave  $1,500  to  the 
clerk  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Mr.  McCloy. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  found  that  out  from  the  com- 
mittee. We  got  that  Information.  It  is 
In  the  record.  We  do  not  need  to  go 
over  that  again.  Mr.  McCloskey  has 
been  interviewed  twice  There  is  noth- 
ing new  about  that  evidence.  He  is  in 
Ireland.    If  the  Senator  wishes  to  bring 

him  back 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  me  read  the  entire 
list.  I  am  sure  that  there  is  no  need  to 
confxwe  the  record,  but  the  fact  Is  that 


the  Senator  knows  something  about  It 
and  that  he  has  been  Interviewed.  There 
Is  only  one  Issue  involved  in  this  con- 
troversy, and  that  is  the  refusal  to  call 
any  witnesses  the  minority  requests. 

These  are  the  names  I  started  to 
read-  Matthew  McCloskey.  Max  Kam- 
pelman.  Paul  Aguirre.  Messrs.  Jack  An- 
derson and  James  H.  Carmichael  of  Rid- 
dle Air  Lines,  Mr.  Charles  Baker,  and 
Mr.  Nick  Popich. 

Their  testimony  is  relevant.  It  mat- 
ters not  whether  It  is  cumulaUve  or 
whether  one  knows  what  they  will  say. 
or  whether  counsel  knows.  Their  testi- 
mony is  relevant  to  the  scope  of  the 
investigation. 

The  rule  reads — 


Such  request  shall  be  honored  by  the 
chairman. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  have  set  the 
record  straight  and  that  the  chairman 
has  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate— 
and  I  wish  to  be  corrected  if  I  am 
^rong— that  none  of  these  people  has 
beencaUed. 

I  ask  the  Senator  once  more.  Will  he 
call  the  witness  requested  by  the  minor- 
ity? 

The  Senator  may  answer  as  to  all  or 

each  one. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  generosity  in  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  PELL.  There  are  a  few  points 
that  should  be  made,  so  long  as  we  are 
setting  the  record  straight. 

In  the  first  place,  the  only  time  general 
coimsel  interjected  his  advice  as  to  what 
was  irrelevant  or  immaterial  was  when 
Mr.  Bostlck  asked  whether  it  was  rel- 
evant to  the  proceedings.  The  general 
counsel  was  then  asked  by  the  chairman, 
and  gave  us  an  opinion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  an  interesting 
point,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 

Mr.  PELL.  This  Is  very  important,  to 
straighten  out  the  record.     I  have  the 

floor  for  the  moment 

Mr.   CURTIS      The  Senator   Is  cor- 

Mr.  PELL.    It  would  seem  to  me  that 


the  way  to  make  the  suggestion  that 
we  go  into  the  question  of  calling  extra 
witnesses  one  by  one  is  to  make  the 
proper  motion  at  a  regular  meeting  of 
the  committee  and  to  permit  the  com- 
mittee to  act. 

I  offer  that  as  a  suggestion. 

Mr  CURTIS.  All  I  wish  Is  an  answer 
to  my  question:  Will  the  chairman  honor 
the  request  that  we  have  submitted  In 
writing,  to  call  these  witnesses  in  execu- 
tive session? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
can  answer  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
very  simply.  At  the  proper  time,  on  ad- 
vice of  the  committee  counsel,  and  the 
staff,  if  we  determine  that 

Mr.  CURTIS.    No.  no. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
committee  will  act  on  it.  I  am  not  tak- 
ing Individual  responsibility 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  believe  this  Is  the 
whole  iuue.    We  have  made  this  request 


In  writing.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  sought  out  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  on  the  telephone  asking 
that  the  committee  have  a  meeting  at 
which  the  request  could  be  presented. 
pGially  a  notice  was  sent  out  for  a  meet- 
ing to  hear  the  report  of  counsel,  and 
counsel  recommended  closing  the  hear- 
ings. 

I  want  a  ruling  now,  or  an  indication  of 
what  the  ruling  will  be.  If  the  Senator 
prefers  to  make  It  at  that  meeting,  will 
he  honor  the  request  of  the  minority  to 
call  the  witnesses  we  have  requested? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
should  like  to  answer  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  In  this  fashion:  There  will  be 
another  executive  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee. When  we  get  ready  to  call  it. 
his  request  will  be  given  consideration. 
If  in  the  consideration  by  the  commit- 
tee the  request  should  be  ruled  to  be  rele- 
vant, we  will  do  It;  otherwise,  It  will  not 

be  done.  ^,      .    ^. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
rules  which  requires  that  the  committee 
pass  on  this  request.  We  are  entitled  to 
these  witnesses  as  a  matter  of  right.  U 
their  testimony  is  relevant  to  the  Investl- 

Ration 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr  CURTIS.  We  want  to  know  here 
and  now  if  this  rule  Is  to  be  followed 
and  these  witnesses  called. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  We 
will  not  answer  that  question  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  We  will  answer  that 
in  the  committee,  where  it  is  supposed 
to  be  answered.  We  are  not  going  to 
take  these  witnesses  up  one  by  one.  We 
would  not  want  to  give  an  answer  now. 
because  we  do  not  have  to  do  so. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Is  it  the  Senator's  con- 
tention that  It  is  for  the  committee  to 

decide? 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.    Cer- 

talrUy  it  Is. 

Mr  CURTIS.  That  Is  where  we  must 
disagree.  Under  this  rule,  either  the 
majority  or  minority  could  be  opposed  by 
every  other  member,  including  all  of  the 
coUeagues  of  his  own  party.  If  he  made 
a  request  for  a  witness  and  it  were  rele- 
vant to  the  investigation,  the  rule  pro- 
vides : 
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Such  request  shall  be  honored. 

U  that  rule  had  not  been  followed, 
there  would  be  no  controversy  here. 

Now  I  want  to  know — and  I  believe 
the  Senate  is  entitled  to  know— will  our 
request  for  these  witnesses  be  honored? 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  answers 
that  question,  will  he  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  PennsylvarUa. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
will  persist  In  his  sound  decision  not  to 
permit  himself  to  be  cross-examined  any 
further  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  In  this 
extraordinary  and  quite  unusual  way; 
but  that  he  will,  rather,  reiterate  his  de- 
terminaUon  to  deal  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  In  an  orderly  way  within 
the  committee,  as  is  both  proper  and 
desirable. 


But.  in  view  of  the  quite  extraordinary 
position  taken  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska with  respect  to  what  this  investi- 
gation should  be  doing.  I  should  like  to 
refer  briefly  to  the  pertinent  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
wh  ch  I  believe  quite  clearly  dispose  of 
the  erroneous  position  set  forth  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

In  the  case  of  Watkins  v.  The  United 
States.  354  VS.  178.  It  was  held  that 
there  la  no  general  authority  to  ex- 
pose the  private  affairs  of  individuals 
without  Justification  in  terms  of  the 
functions  of  Congress.  Nor  is  Congress 
a  law  enforcement  agency.  These  are 
functions  of  the  executive  and  jndiclal 
branches  of  the  Government.  No  in- 
quiry is  an  end  within  Itself.  It  must  be 
related  to  and  In  furtherance  of  a  legiti- 
mate task  of  the  Congress.  Investiga- 
tions conducted  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
aggrandizement  of  the  Investigators  or 
to  punish  those  involved  are  Indefensible. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  conduct  In- 
vestigations, inherent  in  the  legislative 
process,  is  broad;  but  It  is  not  unlimited. 
Congress  has  no  general  authority  to 
expose  the  private  affairs  of  Individuals 
without  justification  in  terms  of  the 
fvmctlons  of  the  Congress.  No  Inquiry 
is  an  end  unto  itself;  it  must  be  related 
to,  and  in  furtherance  of  a  legislative 
task  of  Congress.  That  principle  of 
constitutional  law  far  exceeds  anything 
In  rule  XIX;  and  rule  XIX  is  subordinate 
to  any  court  decision  on  constitutional 

law. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  ooUoqviy  which  is  now  taking 

place. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  not  yielded  the 
floor.     I  am  not  ready  to  yield  the  floor. 

In  the  case  of  Kilboum  v.  Thompson, 
as  long  ago  as  103  U.S.  168,  long  before 
the  turn  of  the  century.  It  was  held  that 
a  congressional  investigation  Into  Indi- 
vidual affairs  is  invalid  if  unrelated  to 
any  legislative  purpose,  because  It  Is 
beyond  the  powers  conferred  upon  the 
Congress   by   the  Constitution. 

In  U.S.  V.  Rumlev,  344  US  341.  It  was 
held  that  the  scope  of  the  resolution 
defining  respondent's  duty  to  answer 
must  be  ascertained  as  of  the  time  of  his 
refusal  and  carmot  be  subsequently  en- 
larged by  the  Congress. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  North  Car- 
olina for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  Not  being  a  lawyer.  I 
should  like  to  address  a  question  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Before  I  answer  I  should 
say  that  I  have  not  been  a  lawyer  for 
some  12  years,  though  I  still  hold  forth 
regularly  with  the  erudition  which  I 
attained  at  law  school  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  PELL.  Is  It  not  correct  to  say 
that  if  a  so-called  legislative  trial  takes 
place.  It  hampers  the  prosecution  when 
It  cxanea  time  for  the  matter  to  be  tried, 
because  there  la  Involved  an  element  of 
double  jeopardy,  and  for  that  reason 
those  who  wish  to  prosecute  these  crimes, 
when  there  Is  evidence  of  need  for  crim- 
inal action,  should  turn  the  evidence  and 
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action  over  to  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government? 

Mr.  CLAREL    TTie  Senator  is  entirely 

Mr.  PELL.  To  carry  that  point  one 
step  further,  if  one  Is  Intent  on  the 
prosecution  of  an  Individual  and  wishes 
to  turn  It  Into  a  real  Inquiry,  one  should 
turn  over  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
the  evidence  that  has  been  developed. 
Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
The  purpose  of  the  Investigation  was  to 
see  whether  certain  business  and  finan- 
cial irregularities  had  taken  place — and 
we  know  they  had— and  to  see  what  rec- 
ommendations we  could  make  to  the 
Senate  to  prevent  the  situation  from 
arising  again.  That  Is  all  we  were  asked 
to  do. 

Mr.  PEIIj.  To  make  an  extreme  an- 
alogy, are  not  the  Republicsm  Members 
by  some  of  their  tactics  effectively  help- 
ing to  preserve  Mr.  Baker  from  being 
prosecuted  by  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  In  the  event  that  he 
should  be? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  think  so. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  been 
most  generous  In  yielding  to  me.  I 
thank  him  most  sincerely.  I  again  wish 
to  state  that  there  is  only  one  principle 
involved,  and  that  is  the  right  of  an  In- 
dividual Senator— In  this  case  three 
joined — to  have  a  witness  called. 

The  chairman  has  been  most  generous. 
I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  make  the 
obvious  finding.  There  can  be  no  other. 
I  repeat  that  the  testimony  of  these 
witnesses  Is  relevant,  and  that  they 
should  be  called. 

It  would  be  a  wonderful  thing  If  he 
were  to  do  that  now.  I  thank  him  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
will  read  rule  XIX  one  more  time.  Then 
I  will  yield  the  floor  back  to  my  senior 
colleague  from  North  Carolina,  after  I 
have  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.     I 
will  not  stand  here  and  debate  with  re- 
spect to  every  one  of  these  witnesses  and 
go  over  and  over  each  one  of  them. 
Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  President.  I  address 

an  inquiry  to  the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  a  Senator  wishes  to 
rise  to  a  question  of  personal  privilege 
because  of  criticisms  directed  against 
him.  at  what  time  would  such  Senator 

be  entitled  to  the  floor?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  not  entitled  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Is  the  Senator  entitled 
to  recognition  upon  the  conclusion  of 
the  statement  by  the  Senator  who  has 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  addresses  the  Chair  first  and  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  serve  notice  at  this 
time  that  I  have  been  standing  on  my 
feet  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  that  I  will 
address  the  Chair  and  request  recogni- 
tion at  the  time  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jouam]  yields  the  floor. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yielded 
to  my  colleague.  Senator  Jouax.  The 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolliui  will 
have  the  floor  again  when  the  Junior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yields  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
is  a  correct  statement  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
should  like  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  First  I  wish  to  read  again 
rule  XIX. 


Any  member  of  the  committee  may  re- 
quest that  the  chairman  direct  one  or  mors 
staff  members  to  secure  evidence  and  Inter- 
view possible  witnesses. 

That  was  used  with  respect  to  every 
witness. 

Any  member  ot  the  committee  may  re- 
quest that  a  witness  be  called  to  testify  be- 
fore the  committee  in  executive  session. 

There  Is  no  argimient  about  that  at 
all.    This  Is  what  we  argue  about: 

Such  requests  shall  be  honored  by  the 
chairman  unless  he  finds  that  the  evidence 
in  question,  or  interview  of  a  possible  wit- 
ness or  the  testimony  of  the  witness  is  ir- 
relevant to  the  investlgatioo — 

We  found  the  cases  of  such  witnesses 
to  be  in  that  categuy,  because  we  had 
heard  all  the  testimony  that  we  thought 
was  necessary. 

in  whi(^  case  the  question  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  vote  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

No  majority  vote  was  taken,  and  no 
one  asked  that  it  be  takoi. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  tell  the 
Senate  about  the  procedural  situation 
in  the  Rules  Cwnmittee  with  respect  to 
the  question  as  to  whether  hearings 
should  be  terminated  or  extended.  I 
think  if  some  attention  were  paid  to  it 
a  way  would  be  opened  to  resolve  some 
of  the  questions  that  have  been  discussed 
in  the  Senate  today. 

Last  Friday,  a  motion  was  made  in 
the  committee  by  the  majority  to  ter- 
minate the  hearing  of  witnesses.  "Hie 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ScottI, 
moved  that  persons  on  the  list  of  wit- 
nesses, which  had  been  submitted  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  by  the 
minority,  and  an  additional  list  which 
he  submitted  be  called  to  testify.  As 
the  motion  had  already  been  made  to 
terminate  the  hearing  and  as  the  com- 
mittee has  the  authority  under  rule  XIX 
of  its  rules  of  procedure  to  determliie 
what  specific  witnesses  shall  be  heard. 
I  offered  a  substitute  which  is  now  the 
pending  busiiiess  of  the  committee. 

In  substance,  the  substitute  which  I 
offered  is  that  the  committee  will  con- 
sider, witness  by  witness,  the  list  offered 
m  the  letter  of  the  minority  to  the  chair- 
man, the  names  of  wttiiesses  submitted 
by  Senator  Scorr.  and  names  that  might 
be  submitted  by  any  other  member. 
Members  of  the  committee  addng  that 
witnesses  be  called  would  offer  to  the 
committee  testimony  which  It  Is  expected 
would  be  secured  from  the  proposed 
witnesses.  If  there  shoiUd  be  objecUon 
to  the  calling  of  a  witness  on  the  ground 
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that  the  evidence  which  would  be  offered 
would  not  be  within  the  scope  of  the 
resolution  under  which  we  work,  or  Ir- 
relevant  and  without  any  ProbatWe 
value,  then  the  committee  would  decide 
by  vote,  witness  by  witness,  whether  a 
particular  witness  should  be  caUed. 

I  beUeve  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion would  go  a  long  way  to  f  Wing  the 
questions  before  the  committee  First 
its  procedure  is  in  accordance  with  rule 
XIX  of  the  committee,  ^hich  was 
adopted  by  the  committee  for  this  par- 
ticular inquiry.  ,^ 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  rule  jujl 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rule  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord.  as 
follows: 

19  Any  member  of  the  committee  may  re- 
quest that  the  chairman  direct  one  or  more 
staff  memben  to 'secure  evidence  and  Inter- 
view poMlble  wltnessea.  Any  member  of 
the  co^lttee  may  request  that  a  wltn«M 
be  called  to  testify  before  the  committee 
in  executive  session.  Such  requests  shall 
be  honored  by  the  chairman  u^l««,^«  ^?*; 
that  the  evidence  In  question,  or  Interview 
of  a  Dosslble  witness  or  the  testimony  of 
the  wltoees  Is  Irrelevant  to  the  investigation, 
in  which  case  the  question  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  vote  of  the  committee. 
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Mr    COOPER.     Second.  I  beUeve  my 
moUon  would  meet  objecUons  which  have 
been  Interposed  on  the  grounds  that  fur- 
ther testimony  might  not  be  relevant  or 
have  any  value.    If  the  member  suggest- 
ing a  specific  witness  Is  not  able  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  committee  that  the  testi- 
mony of  the  witness  would  be  relevant 
my  judgment  is  that  the  member  would 
not  press  the  calling  of  such  a  witness,  for 
that  has  been  the  experience  in  our  com- 
mittee.  But  if  there  Is  any  quesUon  about 
the  relevancy  or  value  of  a  prospecUye 
witness*  testimony,  the  committee  could 
vote  on  the  quesUon  of  relevancy,  and 
base  its  decision  as  to  whether  the  wit- 
ness should  be  called  upon  the  facts  pre- 
sented to  it. 

Finally  I  believe  that  the  committee — 
and  I  speak  from  my  experience  as  a 
Judge  in  years  past  and  some  years  as  a 
lawyer— that  the  committee — on  what- 
ever side  we  sit — could  not  take  a  posi- 
tion agaliist  the  calling  of  a  wltneaa, 
when  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  his 
testimony  is  necessary  and  relevant  to 
the  committee's  Investigation. 

U  this  resolution  should  be  refused, 
then  of  course  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  ScoTrl  reserves  his  right  to 
insist  that  witnesses  be  called  personally 
and  heard.  I  believe  the  substitute  mo- 
Uon which  I  offered  is  in  consonance 
with  r\ile  19.  It  would  enable  the  com- 
mittee to  separate  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff  in  regard  to  the  witnesses  who  are 
proposed  to  be  called. 

In  the  meeting  on  Friday.  I  gave  to 
the  committee  my  reasons  why  I  thought 
certain  witnesses  should  be  called. 

I  pointed  out  that  other  witnesses  had 
been  suggested  by  other  members  of  the 
minority,  but  each  member  could  reserve 
his  position  until  the  evidence  Is  pre- 
sented to  the  committee.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  make  a  fair  decision  unless 
the  committee  considers  the  evidence 
that  witnesses  proposed  may  present,  for 


we  must  be  cerUln  that  the  committee 
has  exhausted  every  possible  source  of 
evidence  as  required  under  the  terms  of 
the  Senate  resolution.  Of  course,  it  Is 
a  matter  of  judgment,  but  we  have  to 
make  the  decision  on  the  witnesses  pro- 
posed I  would  further  add  that  while 
investigations  have  already  been  made, 
we  must  consider  that  a  member  of  the 
committee  In  the  course  of  his  ques- 
tioning of  a  witness  might  be  able  to 
secure  information  from  a  witness  which 
an  investigator  would  not  be  able  to 
secure. 

It  Is  true  that  many  witnesses  have  al- 
ready been  heard  and  that  many  inves- 
tigations have  been  made.     But  when 
Mr    Baker   asserted   his   constituUonal 
rights  under  the  fifth  amendment,  not 
to  testify,  the  committee  was  deprived 
of  an  explanation  which  only  he  could 
have  given,  concerning  alleged  wrongs 
or  improprieties  which  have  been  men- 
Uoned  in  the  course  of  the  investigation. 
Mr   Baker's  action  also  closed  the  door, 
or  at  least  narrowed  its  opening,  to  in- 
formation   concerning    whether    others 
may  be  involved  in  the  alleged  wrongs  or 
improprieties.    This  being  true.  I  think 
it    is    imperaUve    that    the    committee 
search  out  from  all  other  sources  avail- 
able to  it.  any  relevant  mformation.    I 
Agree  with  the  counsel  and  chairman  of 
the  committee,  that  the  committee  and 
the  Senate  have  no  authority  to  try  any 
individual.    We  must  be  fair  and  just  in 
our  procedure.    The  testimony  must  be 
relevant     to     the     investigation,     and 
relevant  in  a  larger  sense  to  the  defined 
legislative  purpose  of  this  investigation. 
But  the  integrity  of  the  Senate   is  in 
question  and  the  very  least  we  can  do  In 
discharging    our    responsibilities    is    to 
make  sure  that  we  have  sought  out  and 
examined  every  bit  of  evidence  which 
may  be  relevant  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Senate  resolution,  and  which  may  help 
us  to  determine  whether  addlUonal  laws 
and  rules  are  necessary  in  this  impor- 
tant area. 

I  press  my  plea  that  when  the  com- 
mittee meets  again,  the  least  it  should  do 
would  be  to  adopt  the  substitute  resolu- 
tion which  I  have  offered,  and  which 
would  give  the  committee  the  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  evidence  which  could 
be  adduced  from  every  witness  whose 
name  has  been  suggested  or  might  be 
suggested.  In  this  manner,  we  may  be 
certain  to  secure  every  bit  of  testimony, 
relevant  to  this  investigation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.   Jiist 
a  moment. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  for  the  remarks. 
I  yield  the  floor 


say  after  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  concluded  his  remarks  will  not  be 
counted  as  a  second  speech  by  me  on  the 
motion  to  take  up  the  civil  rights  bill. 

Mr.  SCOTT.    I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  On  the  basis  of  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and  my  request.  I  shaU  be  deUghted— I 
will  not  say  "delighted."  because  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  shall  be  delighted  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  wUl 
say — I  am  glad  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  began 
my  remarks  on  Monday  by  saying  that 
I  had  no  intent  to  impute  any  wrongful 
motivation  or  deliberate  inaccuracy  or 
anything  but  the  highest  motives  to  any 
other  Senator.  I  also  made  It  very  clear 
that  notice  of  my  intention  to  address 
the  Senate  had  been  given  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 

[Mr.  JORDAN]. 

Before  I  go  further,  if  I  may  have  tiie 
attention  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Caroima.  I  should  Uke  to 
advert  to  a  great  deal  of  colloquy  which. 
In  my  Judgment,  was  needless,  since  it 
touched  on  whether  or  not  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  had  been  notified 
of  my  intention  to  speak.    I  stated  at  the 
time  that  his  office  was  notified  of  my 
intention  to  speak.  Prior  to  my  taking 
the  floor,  and  I  have  asked  the  person 
in  my  office  who  notified  the  office  of  the 
Senator  froln  Nortii  Carolina  to  furnish 
me  with  a  memorandum  of  the  circum- 
stances.   Before  I  read  it.  I  should  state 
that  I  took  the  floor  about  2:30  or  2.40 
pjn  .  and  that  the  memorandum  I  re- 
ceived   today    indicates    relatively    the 
same  length  of  notice. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  wlU  th« 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  SCOTT.  No;  I  shall  have  to  de- 
cline to  yield  untU  I  can  pursue  a  single 
tiiought.  In  view  of  tiie  fact  that  I  have 
been  on  my  feet  for  almost  an  hour.  I 
should  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
finish  what  I  wish  to  say. 

The  memorandum,  as  furnished  to  me. 
reads 


196^, 
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OaOKR    or    BXTStNCSS 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  ERvml  may  yield  to 
me  without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor, 
and  with  the  right  to  resume  his  remarks 
where  he  left  off  when  he  first  yielded 
the  floor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  un- 
animous consent,  also,  that  what  I  shall 


At  about  1:80  pjn.  on  Monday.  March  :«, 

I-  1 

The  person  signatory  to  the  memo- 
randum— 

telephoned    the    offlce    of    Senator    Joujaii 
and  spoke  with  William  WhlUey. 

I  said  to  him:  "Senator  Scott  has  asked 
me  to  notify  Senator  JoaiuM  that  he  U  plan- 
ning to  make  a  speech  about  the  Baker 
InvMtlgatlon  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  thta 
afternoon  some  time  between  3:16  and  ♦. 
whenever  he  can  be  recognl«ed." 

Mr  Whitley  replied:  Thank  you  for  caU- 
Ing  and  letUng  us  know." 

Neither  Mr.  Whitley  nor  any  other 
person  undertook  to  inform  me  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  was 
out  of  the  city. 

Indeed,  as  I  sUted  at  the  time,  there 
would  have  been  no  other  day  on  which 
I  could  have  spoken,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  It  was  the  Impression  of  the  minor- 
ity members  of  the  Rules  Comraltt-- 
that  the  committee  was  headed  for  •« 


immediate  termination  of  the  investi- 
gatory phase  of  its  activities,  something 
that  was  well  known  to  the  committee, 
to  the  press,  and  to  the  public. 

I  do  not  know  that  we  ought  to  dignify 
too  much  the  inslstentiy  pious  repetition 
of   the   statement   that   Senators   from 
one  party  are  engaged  in  politics,  and 
that  Senators  from  another  party  are 
as  white  as  the  driven  snow.    This  is  a 
subject  which  has  excited  the  Interest  of 
the  country,  and  properly  so.     It  has 
been  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of 
Its  lack   of   moral   rectitude,   from  the 
phase  that  it  casts  a  shadow  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Senate,  and.  as  well— and 
I  wish  It  to  be  admitted— from  the  phase 
that   persons   in   both   political   parties 
would  be  Justified  In  believing  that  there 
are  political  overtones  to  the  actions  of 
Members  of  this  body.     The  Members 
of  this  body  are  political  animals.    They 
can  no  more  escape  that  fact  than  tl?ey 
can   escape  breathing.     Both   activities 
are  essential  to  reelection  to  this  body. 

It  would  be  absolutely  unrealistic  to 
assert  that  politics  exists  in  one  party, 
but   does  not  exist  In  the  other.     Mr. 
President,  politics  exist  in  both  parties, 
and  political  circumstances  are  involved. 
But  even  if  we  admit  the  existence  of 
all  the  politics  In  the  world  on  both  s<des. 
there  is  still  the  question  of  the  search 
for    the    truth.     Was   Bobby   Baker    a 
crook  or  was  Bobby  Baker  involved  in 
improper  activities— in  fiscal  irregulari- 
ties, as  the  majority  would  have  it;  or 
in  fiscal  Irregularities  and  other  impro- 
prieties, as  the  minority  would  have  it. 
Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  m  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  not  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  speaking  on  a  question  of 
personal  privilege? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  No;  I  am  speaking  now 
by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thought  the  Senator 
from  Peruisylvania  was  speaking  on  a 
question  of  personal  privilege. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Not  now.  I  did  raise 
such  a  question.  But  I  proceeded  to  ob- 
tain unanimous  consent  to  speak  at  this 

time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  abandoned  the  ques- 
tion of  personal  privilege,  has  he? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  No.  I  have  not  aban- 
doned the  question  of  personal  privilege. 
Being  aware  of  the  proclivities  of  some 
of  my  friends.  I  may  have  to  renew  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  decline  to  yield. 
Of  course  I  cannot  prevent  the  inter- 
jection of  parliamentary  inquiries;  but  I 
submit  that  an  attempt  to  throw  me  off 
my  chain  of  thought  will  not,  of  course, 
be  made  by  any  responsible  Member  of 
this  body. 

I  was  saying  that  if  we  confine  this 
matter  to  the  question  of  the  search  for 
truth,  and  if  we  stop  telling  each  other 
whether  we  are  politically  minded  or  not, 
but  if  we  search  to  ascertain  what  was 
going  on  and  what  the  Senate  should  do 
about  it.  then  we  can  rest  on  the  facts 
which  ultimately  will  be  brought  out.  be- 


cause I  beUeve  this  is  the  time  to  point 
out  that  there  is  a  community  of  interest 
between  the  general  public  and  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  minority  party.    Both 
want  to  know  what  is  rotten  in  Denmark. 
Both  the  press  and  the  minority  party 
are  anxious  to  find  out  what  was  the  odor 
that  emanated  from  the  office  of  the  sec- 
retary of  the  majority.    Both  the  public 
and  the  minority  party  have  expressed 
themselves  as  so  minded,  and  both  the 
public  and  the  minority  party  have  kept 
in  view  the  legislative  purpose  of  this 
investigation.   At  the  proper  time,  I  shall 
shall   ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  two  editorials  from 
today's  newspapers.     I   have   no   doubt 
that  I  could  request  the  printing  in  the 
Record  of  40  or  50.  all  of  the  same  tenor. 
The  question  of  rule  19  leads  me  to  note 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jordan],  who  presently  is  on  the 
fioor.  has  not  yet  recognized  that  the 
wording  of  the  rule  and  its  clear  purport 
are  that  if  a  witness  has  something  to 
testify  which  is  relevant,  no  member  of 
the  committee  has  the  power  to  prevent 
another  committee  member  from  asking 
that  such  a  witness  be  called.    The  right 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  chairman 
arise  if  he  chooses  to  rule  that  the  testi- 
mony of  the  witness  Is  not.  In  his  opin- 
ion, relevant;  and  then  the  appeal  is  to 
the  committee,  from  that  ruling  by  the 
Chair— which     I     respectfully     submit 
should  never  be  made  as  to  relevancy 
unless  the  Chair  Is  certain  that  the  rul- 
ing bears  directly  on  the  question  of  rele- 
vancy, not  on  any  other  consideration. 

The  attempt  to  call  witnesses  who  were 
then  employees  of  Bobby  Baker  was  an 
attempt  to  call  relevant  witnesses.    If 
the  interpretation  which  would  appear 
to  be  given  to  this  matter  by  some  of  the 
majority  members  of  the  committee  were 
to  follow— namely,  that  before  calling 
any  witness  on  the  request  of  a  Senator, 
there  must  be  majority  consent  of  the 
committee — that  would  come  about  as 
close  to  a  despotic  and  authoritarian  rule 
as  one  could  have  and  still  have  a  rule; 
and  if  that  ever  became  a  precedent, 
heaven  help  us.    If  a  majority  of  any 
Senate  committee  were  to  have  the  right 
to  say  that  no  Senator  of  the  minority 
could  be  heard,  then  there  would  be  no 
point  in  othervdse  having  a  two-party 
system   in  the  Senate.    Certainly  that 
was  not  the  intention.    This  rule  was 
written  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis]  ;  and  he  knew  what  he  was 
doing.    We  hope  the  majority  of   the 
committee  knew  what  was  going  on.  be- 
cause this  rule  is  more  restrictive  than 
are   the  rules  which   pertain   to   other 
Senate  committees,   insofar   as  we  are 
able  to  ascertain;  and  it  definitely  is  more 
restrictive  than  the  rule  pertaining  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  all  the  state- 
ments included  in  the  speech  made  by 
the  distinguished  and  eminent  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. I  shall  not  go  Into  detsOl  any 
more  than  he  did;  but  I  note  that  no 
substantial  statement  made  by  either 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  or  by  me 
has  been  challenged,  except  perhaps  the 
statement 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield — 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  me  and  the  Senate? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
objection?    Without  objection,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  may  shield  'or 
that  purpose. 
Mr.  SCOTT.    I  jrield  for  a  quesUon. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Is  It  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
that,  vmder  the  rule,  there   are  three 
steps: 

First.  A  member  makes  a  request  for 
the  calling  of  certain  witnesses. 

Second.  The  chairman  determines 
whether  the  testimony  to  be  given  by 
the  witness  will  be  relevant. 

Third.  If    the    chairman    determines 
that  the  testimony  will  be  relevant,  the 
witness  is  called.    If  the  chairman  de- 
termines that  the  testimony  will  not  be 
relevant,    the   committee   can   overrule 
the  Chair. 
Is  my  understanding  correct? 
Mr.  SCOTT.     I  may  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  that  one 
other  step  intervenes  between  steps   1 
and   2.  which  he  has  mentioned.     He 
mentioned  the  first  step — ^namely,  that 
a  member  of  the  committee  may  request 
that  a  witness  be  called  to  testify. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Yes. 
Mr.  SCOTT.    But  at  that  point  it  was 
not  Intended,  and  the  rule  does  not  pro- 
vide,  that   the   chairman   would   auto- 
matically become  the  Judge  of  whether 
it  would  be  relevant  or  would  not  be  rele- 
vant to  have  such  a  witness  testify.    If 
the    testimony    of    the    witness    would 
clearly  be  within  the  scope  of  the  in- 
vestigation— such   as  testimony   by    an 
employee  working  under  Bobby  Baker  at 
the  time — there  would  not  exist  any  need 
whatever  for  the  chairman  to  make  a 
ruling. 

It  would  only  be  when  there  existed  an 
element  of  doubt — such  aS  would  exist  in 
the  case  of  some  other  witnesses — ^that 
the  chairman  might  see  fit  to  rule. 

But  there  would  be  the  intermediate 
step  that  if  the  testimony  requested 
would  clearly  be  relevant,  no  ruling  by 
anyone  would  be  needed.  But  If  the  tes- 
timony would  not  clearly  be  relevant,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  would  pro- 
ceed to  rule;  and  thereafter  there  would 
be  a  decision  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  now  read  from  the 
rule: 


Any  member  of  the  committee  may  request 
that  a  witness  be  called  to  testify  before  the 
committee  In  executive  session. 

That  Is  clear. 

Mr.  SCOTT.    That  is  clear. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  read  further  from 
rule  XIX: 

Such  requests  shall  be  honts^  by  the 
chairman  unless  he  finds  that  the  evidence 
in  question,  or  Interview  of  a  possible  wit- 
ness, or  the  testimony  of  the  vrttness  Is 
■  irrelevant  to  the  Investigation.  In  which  case 
the  question  shall  be  determined  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  committee. 

My  interpretation  is  that  there  are 
three  steps: 

First  A  member  of  the  committee 
would  suggest  the  calling  of  a  witness. 
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Second.  The  chairman  would  deter- 
mine whether  the  testimony  would  be 
relevant  or  would  be  Irrelevant  

Third  If  the  chairman  determlnea 
that  the  testimony  would  be  Irrelevant, 
an  appeal  then  would  go  to  the  enUre 
committee :  and  the  enUre  committee 
would  decide  whether  the  witness  should 
be  called  or  whether  he  should  not  be 

called 

Mr  SCOTT.  The  legislaUve  history 
of  the  discussion  which  led  to  the  rule,  in 
my  judgment  and  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cu«- 
Tisl.  who  has  Just  spoken  on  the  sub- 
ject, contemplates  quite  clearly  that  If 
there  Is  a  witness  whose  testimony  would 
obviously  be  relevant,  no  ruling  would  be 
necessary.  But  if  a  doubt  on  the  ques- 
Uon  of  relevancy  should  exlst^not  a 
doubt  on  the  poliUcal  expediency  of 
calling  the  witness— but  if  the  doubt 
exists  based  on  relevancy  rather  than  on 
any  other  purpose,  the  chairman  should 
raise  it  The  request  should  not  be  re- 
fused on  the  grounds  that  the  conomit- 
tee  wishes  to  get  rid  of  work  or  that  the 

committee  wishes  to  '^o^^ '"^Jf  ^^v 
vestigatlon  or  further  effort.  The  only 
issue  that  could  be  raised  would  be  the 
Issue  of  relevancy.  That  is  why  we  have 
been  making  the  distincUon  when  coun- 
sel has  said  that  some  of  our  witnesses 
testimony  would  be  cumulative 
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Mr    LAUSCHE.     Mr    President.   wlU 

the  Senator  yield?  -.»,„„ 

Mr  SCOTT    I  should  like  to  finish  my 
sutement  first.    If  the  t«timony  woiUd 
be  cumulative,  witnesses  should  be  caUed 
If  they  have  anything  to  tell  about  aay 
misconduct  going  on.  but  relevancy  la 
the  only  basis  on  which  we  would  have 
a  pcssiblUty  of  a  dispute. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Mr  LAUSCHK.    Mr  President.  I  com- 
ple*ely  a«ree  that  the  quesUon  of  cumu- 
lative evidence  has  no  perUnence  to  the 
language  of    the  rule.     The  only   Issue 
to  be  decided  is  the  Issue  of  relevancy, 
and  not  the  possibility  that  the  evidence 
might  be  cumulaUve  In  character. 

Mr"  SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr   SCOTT     I  yield. 
Mr  SALTONSTALL.    My  understand- 
ing of  the  rule  Is  that  the  burden  of 
proof  would  be  on  the  chairman  to  find 
that  the  testimony  would  be  irrelevant. 
When  the  appearance  of    a  witness  Is 
requested  by  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee   it  is  presumed  that  his  testimony 
would  be  relevant.    The  burden  of  proof 
would  be  on  the  chairman  to  find  that 
the  testimony  would  be  irre  evant.     u 
the  chairman  should  find  that  the  testi- 
mony of  the  witness  would  be  irrelevant. 
the  queaUon  would  then  be  put  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
The  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  chairman. 
If  the  chairman  shoiild  rule  that  the 
testimony  would  be  irrelevant,  that  Is 
his  responsibility.  His  Judgment  would 
be  on  the  record,  whether  his  ruling 
were  made  for  reasons  of  Irrelevancy  or 
any  other  reason.  But  the  only  right 
which  the  chairman  has  is  to  rule  on 
the  question  of  relevancy.    The  burden 


of  proof  would  be  on  the  chairman.    I 

Mr.   LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President.  wlU 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  any  ruling  been 
made  by  the  chairman  dealing  with  the 
relevancy  or  the  Irrelevancy  of  the  testi- 
mony that  the  suggeeted  witnesses  would 

give? 

Mr  SCOTT.  That  la  what  the  fuss 
Is  all  about.     There  has  been  no  such 

ruling. 

Mr  CLARK.  Why  doea  not  the  Sen- 
ator wait  until  he  gets  It  rather  than 
hollering  before  he  la  hurt? 

Mr  SCOTT.  It  Is  not  the  Senator 
who  Is  hurt,  but  the  pubUc's  right  to 
know  that  It  Is  being  damaged.  If  we 
should  wait  until  the  committee  works 
Its  will,  we  would  never  get  a  ruling. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
m  ttee  has  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
in  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  CuiTisl.  "No,  you  are  not  going  lo 
get  the  witnesses."  ^  ^    »w 

The    counsel    has    recommended    the 
closing  of  the  hearings. 

We  have  pointed  out  that  not  only  our 
letter  has  not  been  honored,  but  It  has 
not  even  been  acknowledged.    While  we 
are  discussing  questions  of  comity  and 
courtesy  I  should  Uke  to  point  that  out. 
The  motion  to  terminate  the  Investiga- 
tory phase  of  the  body  was  the  pending 
moUon     The  Senator   from   Kentucky, 
accepting   certain  sUtementa  made   by 
me  In  the  form  of  a  motion,  offered  a 
subsUtute  motion,  which  I  accepted.  In 
an  attempt  to  force  the  committee  to  do 
Justice  to  the  minority.    That  was  the 
purpose.    The   committee    had   already 
indicated  that  It  would  Ignore  our  letter. 
It  would  not  call  the  witnesses,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  piety  we  observe  today. 
It  is  piety  after  the  act  and  not  piety 
before  the   act.    The  committee  mem- 
bers were  headlong  In  their  attempt  to 
force  action  on  that  motion.     For  that 
reason  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  made 
the  point  of  order  that  the  committee 
could  not  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate. 

The  point  was  made  not  to  divert  or  to 
delay  the  proceedings,  or  to  prevent 
counsel  from  his  elaboration  of  why  he 
would  not  do  what  we  asked,  but  to  make 
sure  that  the  committee  did  not  do  a 
reckless  thing  in  the  face  of  evidence 
which  we  were  prepared  to  offer. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.     Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  SCOTT.    I  yield. 
Mr    JORDAN   of   North   Carolina.     I 
believe    at    that   point    the   Senator    ta 
guessing  at  what  might  have  happened. 
Mr.   SCOTT.     I   knew     The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  had  already  pre- 
pared a  sUtement  stating  what  the  vote 
would   be.    It  would   be   «    to   3.    The 
sutement   was   made   even   before   the 
committee  met. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
committee  never  voted  on  the  moUon  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Coora)  which  was  a  substitute  moUon 
for  the  moUon  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.     That  moUon  was  never 


voted  on.  We  would  have  voted  on  It. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  have 
been  agreed  to  or  not.  It  probably 
would  have  carried.  But  the  committee 
was  forbidden  to  sit  by  the  acUon  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  CuaTial. 
That  Is  all  there  was  to  it.  There  Is  no 
evidence  whatsoever  that  the  committee 
would  not  have  voted  for  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper  1 .  The  question  was  never  voted 
upon.  It  Is  stUl  the  pending  business  of 
the  committee. 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  suggest  that  the  chair- 
man release  to  the  Senate  the  transcript 
of  the  proceedings  taken  In  executive 
session,  which  would  clearly  show  what 
went  on  and  who  was  in  a  hurry.  Wiu 
the  distinguished  Senator  do  so? 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  stand  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  deny  that 
we  asked  for  permission  to  sit,  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  CuaTOl 
requested  that  pennlsslon  to  sit  not  be 

*1Sr  SCOTT.  I  do  not.  I  assert  that 
that  as  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina ought  to  recognize,  was  one  of  the 
rights  of  the  minority  that  we  were  seek- 
ing to  preserve 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.    Cer- 

Mr  SCOTT  No  one  would  quarrel 
with  that.  WUl  the  Senator  agree  to  my 
suggesUon  that  the  transcript  of  the 
proceedings  during  the  executive  session 
be  released  so  that  the  Senate  may  be 
Informed  as  to  what  actually  went  on? 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  At 
the  appropriate  time,  If  the  comm'ttee 
votes  to  do  so.  it  will  be  released  Does 
that  answer  the  Senator's  question?  I 
do  not  take  the  responsibility  of  releas- 
ing testimony  without  a  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee as  the  Senator  well  knows. 

Mr  SCOTT  Would  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  as  an  Individual  Sena- 
tor, vote  for  the  release  of  the  tran- 

^Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
would  not  say  whether  I  would  or 
whether  I  would  not.  I  shaU  wait  untU 
the  question  arises. 

Mr  SCOTT.  The  sftatement  not  only 
answers  my  question,  but  It  also  strong^ 
illustrates  the  problem  which  the  ini- 
nority  has  had  In  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  aU  along. 

I  say  further— and  I  do  not  wish  to 
take  up  unnecessary  time— that  It  Is  sig- 
nificant  that  not   a  single   witness   re- 
quested by  the  minority  menibers  of  the 
committee  on  their  sole  authority  was 
ever  called,  so  far  as  I  can  recal    In  the 
course   of   the   entire   ir^^^tigation^     I 
know  that  we  were  consulted  about  other 
witnesses  who  were  caUed.    We  said.    By 
all  means,  call  them."    I  know  that  wit- 
nesses were  called  In  private  executive 
session  and  the   testimony  was   subse- 
quently   released,    sometlmej    ^t*»^,i^ 
consent  of  the  mmorlty.  and  sometimes 
over   its  obJecUon— sometimes   over   its 
objection  by  a  record  vote.     The  com- 
mittee proceeded   in  a  zigzw  fashion, 
now  zigging  in  the  direction  of  executive 
session  only,  now  ragging  in  the  direc- 


tion of  the  executive  session  and  public 
hearings,  and  then  zigzagging  In  the  di- 
rection of  both,  and  then  zigzagging  In 
the  direction  of  neither,  as  In  the  case  of 
Walter  Jenkins.  The  convolutions  of 
the  majority  became  ever  more  confus- 
ing. For  that  reason  we  feel  that  our 
rights  were  not  preserved. 

In  one  Instance  only  do  I  find  that  the 
specific  recitation  attempting  to  estab- 
lish statements  made  by  Senators  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  yesterday  was  not 
correct.    As  to  the  stock  of  MGIC.  Mort- 
gage Guarantee  Insurance  Co.,  it  will  be 
recalled  that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  CuRTisl  and  I— and  I  believe  I  was 
the  Senator  who  asked  for  it — noted  that 
at  the  time  of  the  discussion  In  the  com- 
mittee, in  addition  to  asking  for  the  call- 
ing of  witnesses.  I  had  asked  that  all  the 
stock  transfer  books  and  other  records 
of  the  MGIC  company  be  made  available 
to  the  full  committee  so  that  we  could 
determine   who   were   the  stockholders, 
and  If  there  were  any  mysterious  stock- 
holders, since  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  seems  to  have  taken  some  relish 
in  mentioning  only  two  names  on  this 
long  list — the  name  of  Mr.  Baker  and  a 
name  of  a  Member  of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Not  at  this  Ume.  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  the  procedure 
was  regrettable  and  uncalled  for.  and 
the  more  uncalled  for  in  that  we  are  un- 
able yet  to  find  out  who  the  stockholders 
In  MGIC  are.  becaxise  on  page  8  of  the 
sutement  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  Is  the  statement: 

Purthermore,  the  committee  has  had  accees 
lo  all  the  company  records,  Including  stock 
records  and  stock  transfers.  The  commit- 
tee has  In  lU  flies  a  list  of  all  stockholders 
as  of  September  1960  numbering  approxi- 
mately 850.  and  as  of  October  1963  number- 
ing 6.700.  AU  of  this  Information  was  fully 
available  long  before  the  statemenU  were 
put  Into  Monday's  record. 


If  the  committee  will  release  the  tran- 
script of  that  executive  session,  it  will 
be  noted  that  I  asked,  not  for  the  stock 
records  as  of  a  certain  day  or  as  of  an- 
other day,  but  for  all  the  stock  records, 
to  find  out  whose  names  some  of  the 
stock  was  put  in.  My  purpose  was  to 
find  out  how  many  dummy  names  or  hid- 
den transactions  were  involved.  My  pur- 
pose was  to  find  out  whether  employees 
of  the  Senate  other  than  Mr.  Baker  were 
involved  in  these  transactions. 

My  recollection  is  that  the  record  will 
show  that  my  request  was  not  even  hon- 
ored by  an  acknowledgment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  In  a  moment.  Let  me 
finish  this  thought. 

The  attempt  to  make  It  appear  that 
we  were  given  all  this  information  is  par- 
ticularly unfortunate,  since  this  Senator 
did  not  know  that  the  information  was 
available.  This  Senator  asked  for  the 
information.  This  Senator  Is  not  cer- 
tain whether  the  information  is  avail- 
able, because  we  do  not  know  whether 
all  stock  transfers,  not  merely  those  as 
of  a  certain  day.  are  available.  This 
Senator  was  not  told  in  the  executive 


session  that  the  committee  had  in  its  file 
all  the  data  about  which  it  now  informs 
the  Senate,  but  about  which  It  was  then 
In  no  hurry  to  Inform  Senators  present. 
I  now  srield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  If  the  Senator  will  exam- 
ine the  files  of  the  committee,  which  are 
available,  and  which  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  examine,  he  will  find  the  6,700 
names  of  the  present  stockholders  and 
those  who  held  it  before  that  particular 
date.  This  information  was  available  to 
any  Senator  who  took  the  trouble  to  look 
for  It.  It  was  also  available  to  the  Inves- 
tigators. Including  the  Investigators  cho- 
sen by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SCOTT.    In  saying  "investigators" 
In  the  plural,  the  Senator  does  us  a  great 
honor.    All  we  had  was  one,  and  he  was 
not  allowed  to  Initiate  any  Investigation. 
Mr.  PELL.    That  Is  not  true. 
Mr.  CLARK.    That  Is  not  so. 
Mr.  SCOTT.    We  had  one  minority 
counsel,  and  one  minority  investigator. 
Mr.   CLARK.     Mr.   President,   If   the 
Senator  vsrill  yield,  the  Senator  Is  skating 
on  pretty  thin  Ice.     Does  he  want  the 
Senate  to  understand  that  the  fUes  of  the 
MGIC  corporation  with  respect  to  stock- 
holders were  denied  to  the  minority  in- 
vestigator or  members? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  No.  I  said  I  made  the 
request,  but  that  the  request  was  ig- 
nored. 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  the  information  Is 
there.  The  Senator's  Investigator  had 
time  to  examine  It. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  told  that  If  I  want 
to  go  through  many  thousands  of  pages 
of  the  transcript  and  use  our  lone  inves- 
tigator for  nothing  else,  I  may  find  out 
something  I  do  not  know  now.  I  agree. 
Mr.  CLARK.  What  does  the  Senator 
want  to  know  now? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Is  this  a  twin  act? 
Mr.  CLARK.  Yes;  sometimes. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  want  to  know  the  rea- 
son for  the  reluctance  to  tell  Senators 
who  are  on  the  committee  who  wanted  to 
know,  and  for  stating  on  the  floor,  "If 
you  had  dug  far  enough  and  deeply 
enough,  and  if  you  had  spent  hours  and 
hours  of  work  to  do  it.  and  had  your  In- 
vestigator neglect  all  other  work,  It 
coiild  have  been  done." 

Mr.  PELL.  I  looked,  having  great  curi- 
osity about  the  matter,  through  the  list 
of  names  of  those  MQIC  stockholders 
who  bought  before  September  1960,  and 
I  did  not  notice  any  names  with  which 
I  was  familiar. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  is  likely 
to  be  a  very  trusting  Senator  and  not 
know  all  the  names  of  all  the  "skiill- 
duggers"  around  Washington.  D.C.  I 
do  not  say  that  I  do,  either;  but  there 
are  ways  to  find  out.  I  was  not  accord- 
ed any  reply  whatever.  I  think  It  was 
felt,  when  we  asked  for  something,  that 
the  best  answer  was  to  say  nothing,  and 
that  we  would  not  pursue  the  request. 
This  was  one  of  those  occasions. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?    I  should  like  to  ask  my 
friend  a  question. 
Mr.  CLARK.    Which  friend? 
Mr.  MILLER.    If  he  is  not  able  to  an- 
swer the  question.  I  wonder  if  his  friend 


from  Pennsylvania,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  or  possibly  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  can  answer. 

Mr.  CLARK.    If  my  friend  will  jrield, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  my  friend. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
found  that  many  people  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  answers  to  many  of  these 
questions,  but  I  am  constantly  asked  one 
question  In  correspondence  and  when  I 
return  to  my  State.  "Why  the  delay 
In  the  committee's  commencing  con- 
tempt proceedings  against  Mr.  Baker  and 
certain  other  witnesses  who  have  ap- 
peared before  the  committee?"  Perhaps 
a  further  question  is:  'Ts  the  committee 
going  to  take  any  action  or  not  with 
respect  to  contempt  proceedings?" 

The  reason  why  this  question  has  come 
up,  particularly  recently,  Is  that  there 
have  been  reports  that  the  committee  was 
about  to  fold  up.  There  has  been  much 
concern  about  whether  or  not  the  com- 
mittee Is  about  to  fold  up  before  con- 
tempt proceedings  are  brought,  or  even 
whether  contempt  proceedings  are  going 
to  be  brought  at  all. 

I  think  we  should  have  answers  to 
those  questions:  (a)  Will  contempt  pro- 
ceedings be  brought?  and  (b)  why  the 
delay? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  was  kind 
enough  to  ask  me  this  question.  I  am 
sure  If  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
wants  to  amplify  it,  the  Senator  will  do 
him  the  courtesy  of  giving  him  that 
opportunity. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  suggests  that  either  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  or  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  himself,  answer  the 
question. 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  is  an  ex-lawyer  of 
some  experience  in  these  matters,  but 
nothing  more  recent  than  10  or  12  years 
ago?  The  question  whether  contempt 
proceedings  brought  by  the  Senate  can 
be  made  to  stick  in  the  courts  is  an  ex- 
tremely complicated  one.  depending 
upon  proper  interpretation  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Federal  courts,  not  all  of 
which  are  entirely  consistent  with  each 
other. 

The  more  recent  decisions  tend  to 
quite  substantially  ctirtoll  the  right  of 
the  Senate  to  cite  for  contempt  and  ob- 
tain a  conviction. 

Counsel  for  the  committee.  Major 
McClendon,  is  working  in  conjunction 
with  minority  counsel,  and  they  are  pur- 
suing presently  the  legal  questions  in- 
volved as  to  whether  contempt  citations 
can  be  made  to  stick. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  that  legal 
inqxiiry  will  be  completed  shortly,  and 
recommendations  can  then  be  made  to 
the  committee. 

In  my  own  view,  which  is  very  super- 
ficial, and  off  the  "top  of  my  head '—and 
I  would  not  want  to  be  held  to  this  at  a 
later  date — I  have  considerable  doubt  as 
to  whether  contempt  citations  could  be 
made  to  stick  against  any  of  the  wit- 
nesses, each  of  whom  has  been  repre- 
sented by  extremely  able  and  expe- 
rienced legal  counseL 

Mr.  liOLLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  furtber? 
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Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  wiU  be 
brief,  because  I  shall  try  to  finish. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
sponse of  the  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. The  Junior  Senator  from  Iowa 
recoRnizes  that  this  can  be  a  sUcky" 
one.  However.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
if  there  was  any  reasonable  possibility 
that  contempt  proceedings  could  be  suc- 
cessfully conducted,  if  there  ever  was 
going  to  be  a  time  for  the  Senate  to  get 
moving  on  something  like  this,  this  Is  the 
time  If  they  cannot  be  made  to  stick 
when  the  Integrity  of  the  Senate  Is  in- 
volved, as  It  is  in  this  case,  it  seems  to 
me  we  may  as  well  forget  about  any  con- 
tempt proceeding  at  any  time. 

Even  though  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania may  have  reservations  about 
whether  or  not  these  ciUtions  can  be 
successfully  prosecuted.  I  hope  he  will 
lend  his  voice  to  seeing  that  all  efTorts 
are  made,  if  there  Is  any  reasonable 
possibility  of  having  them  successfully 
carried  out. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  afirree  with  my  friend 
from  Iowa.  I  would  add  only  one  other 
observation,  that  I  am  not  one — and  I 
do  not  believe  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is 
one.  either— who  likes  to  start  some- 
thing he  cannot  finish. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.  I  make  this  further  observation 
that  is  typical  of  the  rest  of  the  proceed- 
ings In  this  Investigation.  The  question 
has  never  been  raised  in  a  meeting  of  the 
full  committee,  and  counsel  has  never 
told  us  of  the  various  involutions  or  ccm- 
volutions  of  the  legal  processes  which 
would  indicate  whether  there  is  any  in- 
tent to  proceed  with  contempt  proceed- 
ings. The  minority,  as  usual.  Is  In  the 
dark.  We  have  never  been  told.  We 
shall  be  told  when  counsel  is  ready  to 
tell  us.  and  when  the  chairman  and  the 
majority  may  have  had  some  discussion 
of  It.  We  are  not  consultev!  In  advance 
on  Investigations.  Generally,  we  are 
not  told  what  the  results  of  the  Investi- 
gations have  shown  until  the  questioning 
of  the  witness.  Of  course,  we  are  then 
told  that  It  Is  all  available,  if  we  Just  take 
our  fingernails  and  dig  through  many 

hundreds  of  pages 

Mr.  PELL.  Some  of  us  do. 
Mr  SCOTT.  Perhaps  we  find  It,  and 
perhaps  we  do  not.  Several  weeks  ago 
we  requested  that  a  sessicxi  be  held  with 
the  investigator  of  the  full  committee. 
The  procedure  has  gone  something  like 
this: 

The  Investigator  tells  the  general  covm- 
sel.  In  certain  committees,  only  the  gen- 
eral counsel  will  Investigate,  as  was  made 
clear  to  us  at  one  point.  In  other  cases, 
the  Investigator  tells  him  what  he  has 
done.  He  tells  him  whether  what  has 
been  produced  was  worthwhile.  Then 
the  staff  will  meet  to  hear  the  Investi- 
gators. They  tell  whatever  counsel  be- 
Ueves  they  should  telL  At  times  there 
are  perfectly  proper  caucxises  of  the  ma- 
jority to  discuss  the  committee  work,  and 
then  they  call  in  the  minority  to  say  that 
they  have  decided  to  conclude  the  inves- 
tigatory phase. 

At  first,  we  felt  reasonably  confident 
that  the  committee  seriously  Intended 
to  explore  the  full  extent  of  the  corrup- 
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tion.  the  fiscal  irregularities,  and  other 
Improprieties  Involved.  We  In  the  mi- 
nority were  willing  to  wwk  through  the 
ordinary  processtp  of  the  committee. 
But  we  discussed,  first  of  all.  the  strict 
construction  that  nothing  could  be  Inves- 
tigated in  the  concept  of  the  majority 
counsel  which  did  not  involve  fiscal  ir- 
regularities, and  that  other  improprieties 
had  no  meaning  to  the  committee  except 
as  they  might  be  related  back  to  being 
money -dishonest  Any  other  impropriety 
was  not  to  be  considered  as  within  the 
scope  of  the  resolution.  When  the  com- 
mittee regulations  were  used,  as  they 
have  been,  to  prevent  a  full  and  complete 
Investigation,  we  In  the  minority  have 
been  forced  to  take  our  case  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  thus  to  the  court  of  public 
opinion. 

I  do  not  believe,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, that  it  Is  wise  to  legislate 
from  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  Neither  do 
I  believe  that  it  Is  wise  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation from  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
alone — under  ordinary  circimistances. 
But    these    are    not    ordinary    circum- 

s1aiiccs> 

This  committee  is  not  investigating 
a  generality  of  subjects,  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  for 
example,  has  done. 
We  are  Investigating  ourselves. 
The  question  Is  serious  as  to  whether 
we  can  adequately  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people  be- 
lieve that  a  massive  coverup  is  going  on 
here  In  Washington ;  and  they  are  right. 
For  myself.  I  am  content  to  return  to 
the  ordinary  procedures  of  the  Rules 
Committee  so  long  as  the  committee  as- 
sures me  that  It  Intends  to  Investigate. 
But  If  the  committee  plans  to  play  a 
game  called  avert  the  eyes— as  It  has 
been  doing.  I  want  no  part  of  that. 

In  an  earlier  investigation,  the  execu- 
tive department  took  a  very  high  moral 
view  of  an  Investigation  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Permsylvanla  yield? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  have  listened  this 
afternoon  to  all  of  this  debate.  I  am 
concerned  about  It  strictly  In  one  regard, 
and  that  is  that  nothing  occur  in  this 
precedent-making  and  precedent-ac- 
cepting body  which  will  live  on  to  plague 
us  and  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the 
congressional  investigating  system. 

I  have  served  on  Investigating  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
longer  than  has  any  other  Member  of 
Congress  In  the  history  of  Congress.  It 
happened  to  be  my  responsibility,  start- 
ing away  back  in  the  House  with  Martin 
Dies.  I  have  watched  the  rjles  of  proce- 
dvire  being  developed  in  the  crucible  of 
experience.  The  rules  of  procedure  are 
vastly  Important.  Back  In  the  days  of 
the  first  years  of  the  Dies  committee  In 
the  House  we  had  to  evolve  and  develop 
our  rules  as  we  experienced  the  prob- 
lems which  necessitate  fair,  adequate, 
and  acceptable  rules  of  procedure. 

It  has  taken  a  long  period  of  time — 
growth,  evolution,  and  mutual  under- 
standing—to develop  the  great  Investiga- 
tive  capacity  of    the   Congress   to   the 


point  where  it  now  stands  and  the  com- 
mittee rules  which  enable  Congress  to 
conduct  Investigations  successfully  and 
satisfactorily. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Bylr.  McCi.h,laji1.  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations,  some  her- 
culean Investigative  tasks  have  been 
undertaken  for  the  public  good;  and  the 
public  good  has  been  well  served.  We 
have  reached  areas  of  understanding, 
and  principles,  and  precedents.  We 
have  worked  out  and  had  printed  the 
procedures  and  through  precedent  and 
mutual  respect  for  each  other's  rights 
we  have  developed  binding  precedents. 

I  sUnd  here  amazed  therefore  that 
an  argimient  can  develop  which  takes 
several  hours  of  debate  in  the  Senate  as 
to  whether  minority  members  of  the 
committee  have  a  right  to  call  witnesses. 
That  is  fundamental,  if  we  are  to  have 
an  investigative  arm  of  the  Congress. 
If  we  destroy  the  investigative  arm  of 
the  Senate  by  denying  the  right  of  the 
minority  to  call  witnesses.  It  becomes 
a  useless  appendage.  Without  such 
minority  rights  every  Investigation  could 
become  either  a  whitewash  or  a  witch 

bunt.  ^  ^^       ^. 

To  be  quibbling  about  whether  the 
minority  has  a  right  to  caU  a  witness. 
It  seems  to  me  Is  to  be  quibbling  about 
whether  the  mmorlty  should  be  consid- 
ered as  members  of  the  committee  at  all. 
Surely  no  self-respecting  Senator  could 
serve  on  an  Investlgatloi^  committee  if 
he  were  denied  even  the  right  to  call 
In  a  witness. 

I  would  not  serve  on  a  committee 
with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClxllanI  one  fraction  of  a  second— 
despite  my  great  admiration  for  him — 
If  he  were  even  to  suggest  that  minority 
members  of  an  investigating  committee 
could  not  call  a  witness.  And  Senators 
can  be  positive  Senator  McClellak 
would  never  assume  such  an  unfair  and 
self-defeating  atUtude.     What  is  this  aU 

about? 

I  could  cite  case  after  case  after  case 
m  which  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis],  who  also  serves  on  the 
committee  with  me,  of  which  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellanI  Is 
chairman,  and  I  have  been  Insisting  with 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  that  a  cer- 
tain witness  be  caUed.  Perhaps  he  has 
not  approved  of  that  particular  witness 
and  has  tried  to  dissuade  us  from  calling 
hjn,  and  sometimes  we  have  yielded. 
Sometimes  we  have  been  obdurate;  but 
whenever  we  have  Insisted  on  our  right, 
he  has  said.  "Go  ahead  and  call  all  the 
witnesses  you  want,  and  assume  respon- 
sibility for  csdling  them." 

That  is  fair;  it  is  appropriate;  and  It 
Is  right. 

OBOm    or    BXTSINXSS 


Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  Permsylvanla  would 
allow  me  to  regain  the  fioor  to  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  CaroUna  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  PulbrichtI.  who 


was  scheduled  to  make  a  speech  on  Sat- 
urday, cannot  make  that  speech,  because 
he  will  be  absent  from  Washington. 
He  would  like  to  make  his  speech  tonight. 
First.  I  should  like  to  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  I  be  allowed  to  renew  my 
speech  on  the  next  occasion  and  In  so 
doing  that  it  be  not  counted  as  a  second 
speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania be  allowed  to  complete  his  state- 
ment; and  that  after  all  the  statements 
are  completed,  a  quorum  call  be  made, 
which  will  not  be  a  live  quonun.  but 
merely  one  to  alert  Senators  to  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  is  taking  up  another 
matter,  so  that  when  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  obtains  the  floor,  he  can  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams 1  for  an  insertion  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President,  contin- 
uing my  remarks — and  I  am  not  quite 
sure  whether  I  yielded  in  the  middle  of 
a  sentence  or  at  the  end  of  a  para- 
graph— I  take  the  fioor  Interested  only 
In  preserving  the  right  and  the  power  of 
the   Senate   to   investigate.     I    do    not 
wish  to  see  a  majority  of  a  committee 
investigating  established  procedures  even 
on  a  temporary  basis — because  this  Is 
not  their  regular  stock  In  trade — which 
will  come  back  to  destroy  the  effective- 
ness of  our  whole  Investigative  concept. 
I  could  not  disagree  more  than  I  do 
with  my  genial  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,   when  he  tends  to 
downgrade  the  Importance  of  congres- 
sional   investigating    committees.    But 
that  will  be  the  subject  of  a  different 
debate.     I  should  like  to  point  out  to  my 
genial  friend  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan]  and  I  am  siu-e  he  Is  a  "reluc- 
tant dragon"  In  this  matter,  because  he 
did  not  volunteer  for  the  chairmanship 
as  he  has  not  had  the  background  and 
training  in  that  field — that  I  had  the 
privilege,   when   another  Senator  from 
North   Carolina.   Clyde  Hoey.  was  the 
chairman,  of  serving  as  a  minority  mem- 
ber of  an  investigative  committee  which 
was  so  hot  by  comparison  with  the  Bobby 
Baker  case  that  one  cannot  draw  rea- 
sonable lines  of  similarity  about  It,  In- 
volving   deep    freezers.    Involving   mink 
coats,    involving    high    officials    in    the 
White  House.    I  served  for  several  years 
as  a  minority  member  under  Senator 
Clyde  Hoey  of  the  State  so  ably  repre- 
sented by  the  Senators  from  North  Car- 
olina. 

Senator  Clyde  Hoey  would  have  no 
more  thought  of  trving  to  stop  Senator 
Nixon  or  Senator  Mxtndt  or  any  other 
minority  member  of  his  investigating 
committee  from  calling  a  witness  than  he 
would  have  thought  of  sajrlng  that  the 
hearings  should  have  been  conducted 
solely  by  the  Democratic  majority  on  that 
committee. 

Any  Investigation  has  political  poten- 
tialities. This  one  has.  and  the  Billy 
Sol  Estes  had.     So  had  the  TFX  Investi- 


gation. However,  I  would  like  to  plead 
with  my  good  friends  on  the  majority 
side  and  say  that  it  does  not  take  very 
long  to  call  16  or  17  witnesses,  and  that 
they  should  accede  to  what  the  minority 
members  wish.  The  Senate  is  not  doing 
very  much,  or  taking  many  votes,  or 
settling  very  many  things,  and  will  not 
be  in  the  next  few  weeks.  In  the  course 
of  2  or  3  weeks  it  shoiild  be  easily  pos- 
sible to  hear  16  or  17  witnesses. 

If  the  witnesses  have  nothing  impor- 
tant to  say.  If  a  witness  lets  them  down, 
they  will  be  far  more  embarrassed  than 
the  majority  mwnbers  of  the  committee. 
I  have  called  some  witnesses  that  I 
wished  I  had  not  called.  If  the  minority 
calls  witnesses  who  have  nothing  to  con- 
tribute, that  fact  will  do  more  injxiry 
to  them  than  if  the  majority  members 
say,  "We  do  not  think  they  have  any- 
thing to  offer,  so  we  will  use  our  political 
power  to  prevent  their  being  called." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  my 
two  colleagues  on  the  majority  of  the 
committee — and  if  I  am  incorrect,  they 
will  correct  me — when  I  say  that  we 
honor  both  the  Intelligence  and  the  deep 
exE>erience  of  our  friend  from  South 
Dakota,  who  has  rendered  such  valiant 
service  in  many  an  investigation  over  a 
great  many  years,  and  that  before  we 
come  to  a  conclusion  we  shall  give  most 
careful  and  prayerfxil  and  thoughtful 
coiisideration  to  the  views  he  has  so 
eloquently  expressed 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's statement.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
printed  word  will  not  indicate  the  sincere 
tones  of  the  voice  he  used.  The  state- 
ment will  look  very  good  in  print  and  I 
believe  upon  sober  refiection  the  ma- 
jority win  concede  to  the  minority  its 
right  to  have  heard  the  witnesses  they 
consider  significant  in  the  search  for 
truth. 

If  we  permit  to  go  imchallenged  the 
concept  that  a  minority  member  of  the 
investigating  committee  cannot  have 
witnesses  heard  that  he  wishes  to  have 
heard,  we  shall  have  destroyed  some- 
thing far  more  Important  to  the  minority 
and  to  the  Senate  and  the  country  in 
the  investigative  process  than  any  possi- 
ble deduction  or  conclusion  or  finding 
about  the  Bobby  Baker  case. 

That  is  why  I  plead  with  my  distin- 
guished majority  friends.  Merely  be- 
cause they  have  the  power.  2  to  1  on  the 
committee.  I  hope  they  will  not  use  it. 
Rules  are  made  to  protect  tiie  minority. 
Although  the  majority  can  overrule  the 
minority,  I  hope  they  will  not  do  so  In 
an  arbitrary  and  unprecedented  use  of 
power. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  majority  in- 
tends to  do  that.  However,  I  have  lis- 
tened long  this  afternoon  to  the  assiunp- 
tlons  on  one  side  that  such  is  the  pending 
plan.  By  having  the  hearings  go  to  the 
final  witness,  until  all  are  satisfied,  the 
committee  will  eliminate  a  great  many 
sxispiclons  which  otherwise  will  attach 
to  whatever  finding  the  ccmunlttee 
makes.  It  is  far  laetter  to  receive  and 
hear  the  full  truth  in  any  investigation 


than  to  prevent  a  full  flow  of  evidence 
and  thus  give  good  reason  for  rumor  and 
doubt  to  replace  a  f \ill  and  fair  portrayal 
of  the  facts. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  I  observe  the  old 
saying  that  it  is  good  to  have  a  giant's 
strength,  but  it  is  tjrranny  to  use  It. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  Senate  when 
the  right  of  the  mincwity  was  highly  re- 
garded. While  this  may  sound  archaic 
to  the  present  Members  of  the  Senate, 
and  while  solicitude  for  the  Senate  by 
the  executive  department  may  sound  ab- 
solutely sissifled.  in  view  of  stronger  posi- 
tions subsequently  taken,  let  me,  at  least, 
reach  back  Into  the  ancient  days  of  1945, 
to  the  9th  of  November,  when  the  Sen- 
ator fitHn  Montana,  Mr.  Wheeler,  rose 
as  a  minority  Member  of  the  Senate  and 
made  certain  observations,  which  I  shall 
ask  to  have  included  in  the  RrcoRO.  He 
pointed  out  that  an  Investigation  was 
conducted  into  the  Teapot  Dome  affair, 
which  was  carried  on  by  Senator  Walsh 
of  Montana,  and  an  Investigation  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  that  he 
served  as  a  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee In  those  investigations. 

I  point  out  that  we  have  only  asked 
counsel,  in  his  gracious  wisdom  and  gen- 
erous kindness,  and  investigators  whom 
the  Senate  emplojrs,  to  be  good  enough  to 
meet  with  the  minority  and  tell  us  what 
they  have  found  out  from  the  depart- 
ments of  Oovemmrat. 

Consider  what  happened  in  1945. 

There  was  a  day  when  Senators  could 
go  to  the  departments  of  Government 
and  ask  questions  and  get  answers.  This 
is  an  illustration.   Senator  Wheeler  said : 

In  all  my  experience  with  any  Investigating 
committee.  I  have  never  known  oi  any  one 
member  of  a  committee  not  being  permitted 
to  go  and  look  over  the  flies  In  any  depcut- 
ment  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States. 

Then  later  in  the  remaiiu: 

I  call  attention  to  tlie  fact  that  In  the 
Daugherty  Investigation  I  sent  for  files  my- 
self. I  asked  for  files  from  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Daugherty. 
He  refvised  to  give  them  to  me.  I  have  for- 
gotten the  ground  he  stated,  but  at  any 
rate  he  ref\ised  to  give  them  to  me.  When 
he  did  so.  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Coolldge.  called  him  In  and  asked  for 
his  resignation,  and  Mr.  Daugherty  was 
eliminated  from  the  office  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. After  that  time,  when  the  new  Attor- 
ney General  was  appointed,  every  single  fUe 
I  ever  asked  for,  as  a  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  was  furnished  to  me. 

Then  after  some  further  remarks,  he 
said: 

As  I  have  stated,  my  coUeague.  Senator 
Walsh  of  Montana,  was  a  minority  member 
of  the  committee  Investigating  the  Teapot 
Dome  situation.  I  know  of  my  own  personal 
knowledge  that  he  got  from  the  Department, 
and  from  crfBclals  In  the  Department,  In- 
formation which  he  afterwards  used,  and 
If  he  had  not  been  permitted  to  do  that, 
and  If  I  had  not  been  permitted  to  do  It, 
I  am  sure  there  would  have  been  a  complete 
fallu-e  of  the  Investigation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

The  then  President  of  the  United 
States  directed  that  all  the  files  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to 
every  office  of  the  Government  of  the 
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United  States  which  bore  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  LnvesUgation  were  to  be  made 
available  to  the  investigators,  majority 
and  minority  alike. 

To  what  a  pass  have  we  come  now. 
when  the  minority  does  not  have  the 
right  to  call  witnesses,  and  when  not 
even  on  bended  Icnee  can  we  persuade 
the  counsel  of  the  committee,  an  em- 
ployee, and  the  investigators,  who  are 
employees,  or  the  majority  members,  to 
let  us  know  what  Is  going  on.  except 
what  they  want  to  tell  us? 

I  beUeve  that  makes  the  point  pretty 

well 

Let  those  who  wish  to  obscure  the  is- 
sue Ulk  of  politics.  Let  them  talk  about 
ofTended  sensibiliUes  of  those  who  wish 
the  public  to  forget.  Let  them  talk 
about  the  amount  of  noUce  they  receive 
before  a  Senator  speaks  who  wish  to 
obstruct  and  befog  the  issue.  However, 
let  the  public  be  told  the  truth.  Let  it 
be  told  in  this  investigation.  That  is 
all  we  ask.  That  Is  what  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  ask.  If  we  do  not  get  It.  the 
public  will  judge.  On  their  judgment 
I  am  content  to  rest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
Include  the  colloquy  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  November  9.  1945.  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

Mr  CLARK.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
to  Identify  that  material  a  little  better. 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  show  it 
to  the  Senator.  I  have  just  finished 
reading  from  it.  I  am  sorry  the  Senator 
was  not  his  usual  alert  self. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  must  admit  that  my 
attention  wandered  after  a  while.  I 
have  no  objection.    That  was  back  in 

Mr  SCOTT.     Yes :  in  the  good  old  days 

when  people  had  rights^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Mr  VfnrxLXM..  I  concur  In  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  nilnola  haa  said  with  reference  to 
authorizing  a  single  member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  hold  hearings  I  have  served  on 
a  good  many  Investigations  since  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  Senate,  and  some  very  im- 
portant ones.  I  assisted  to  quite  an  extent 
in  the  Teapot  Dome  Investigation  carried  on 
by  my  colleague.  Senator  W\LaH.  of  Montana 
and  likewise  I  carried  on  the  Investigation 
of  the  Department  of  Jxutlce  I  was  a  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee. 

In  all  my  experience  with  any  investigat- 
ing committee.  I  have  never  known  of  any 
one  member  of  a  committee  not  being  per- 
mitted to  go  and  look  over  the  nies  In  any 
department  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  This  U  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
known  anything  of  that  kind  being  ques- 
tioned. I  think  It  Is  very  unfortunate  that 
the  question  should  be  brought  up.  because 
I  feel  we  should  have  confidence  enough  In 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  In  the  mem- 
bers of  committees,  so  that  any  member  of 
a  committee  should  be  permitted  to  look  over 
any  files  he  might  desire  to  examine 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  In  the 
Daugherty  Investigation  I  fent  for  files  my- 
self. I  asked  for  file*  from  the  Attorney  Oen- 
er&l  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Daugherty. 
He  refused  to  give  them  to  me.  I  have  for- 
gotten the  ground  he  stated,  but  at  any  rat* 
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he  refused  to  give  them  to  me.  When  he 
did  so.  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  CooUdge.  called  him  in  and  asked  for 
hU  resignation,  and  Mr  Daugherty  was  elim- 
inated from  the  office  of  Attorney  Oeneral. 
After  that  time,  when  the  new  Attorney 
General  was  appointed,  every  single  file  I  ever 
asked  for.  as  a  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, was  fumlahed  to  me. 

I  think  what  U  happening  now  Is  very 
unfortimate.  I  think,  possibly.  It  Is  giving 
the  country  the  wrong  impression.  I  can- 
not conceive  any  member  of  any  committee 
asking  for  files  and  being  refused  them. 

As  I  have  stated,  my  colleague.  Senator 
Walsh,  of  Montana,  was  a  minority  member 
of  the  committee  Investigating  the  Teapot 
Dome  situation.  I  know  of  my  own  personal 
knowledge  that  he  got  from  the  Department, 
and  from  officials  In  the  Department,  in- 
formation which  he  afterward  used,  and  if 
he  had  not  been  permitted  to  do  that,  and 
If  I  had  not  been  permitted  to  do  It.  I  am  sure 
there  would  have  been  a  complete  faUure  of 
the  investigation  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 


Mr  SCOTT.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
an  editorial  published  in  the  Washington 
Dally  News,  and  an  editorial  published  in 
the  New  York  Times.  I  am  sure  it  is  not 
necessary  to  show  the  Times  editorial  to 
my  colleague,  because  he  reads  It  some- 
what in  advance  of  the  Bible.  It  Is  a 
wonderful  newspaper,  I  may  add. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  18.  1964) 
Tarn  Bakdi  NONiNvisTroATtoN 
The  investigation  of  Robert  G  Baker  has 
degenerated  Into  a  partisan  squabble  be- 
tween the  Democrats  and  Republicans  on 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee. 

The  majority  wants  to  close  down  the  hear- 
ings claiming  that  the  committee  now  has 
enough  Information  to  recommend  new  rules 
for  Congressmen  and  their  employees.  The 
minority,  which  may  be  more  Interested  In 
embarrassing  the  Democrats  than  In  getting 
at  the  truth,  charges  that  further  Investlga- 
Uon  Is  needed  But  whoever  will  be  helped 
politically,  the  public  will  be  shortchanged 
If  this  slipshod  inquiry  is  brought  to  an  end 
while  the  many  unanswered  questions  about 
Mr.  Baker  and  his  transactions  remain  un- 
answered. 

Senator  B.  BvKarrr  Jo«oam  of  North  Caro- 
lina who  is  in  charge  of  the  InvesUgaUon. 
argues  that  the  committees  authority  is 
lUnlted.  This  Is  a  lame  excuse.  We  do  not 
believe  In  a  congressional  committee  exceed- 
ing Its  own  authority,  but  the  fact  Is  that  Mr. 
JORDAN  s  committee  has  been  uncommonly 
timorous  and  ostrlchllke  in  the  scope  of  lU 
Inquiry  Its  investigators  have  appeared  re- 
markably reluctant  to  delve  Into  niatters 
that  involve  Influence  peddling  and  confllcU 
of  interest  within  the  Congress  Itself.  As 
Mr  JOBDAN  put  It  in  an  unforgettable  phrase: 
•We  aren't  InvestlgaUng  Senators." 

Yet  public  concern,  already  rising,  is  "lire 
to  grow  stronger  if  Congress  falls  to  make  a 
conscientious  effort  to  expose  whatever  rot- 
tenness may  exist  In  lU  own  establUhment. 
The  facts  that  have  already  come  out  made 
It  clear  that  Mr  Baker  was  far  from  a  rugged 
individualist  In  hU  rise  to  millionaire  statxu 
Many  more  facts  need  to  be  elucidated. 

Further  InvestlgaUon  U  required  in  the 
caae  of  the  mortgage  insurance  company  that 
gave  politician*  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
killing  m  Its  stock  after  receiving  a  favorable 
tax  ruling  from  the  Treasury.  More  infor- 
maUon  Is  needed  on  what.  If  anything,  the 
Murchlaon  intereau  in  Dallaa  and  the  Ute 


Senator  Robert  Kerr  may  have  received  for 
providing  gifts  and  credit  to  Mr.  Baker.  The 
public  has  a  right  to  know  more  than  it 
now  does  about  alleged  rebates  made  by  an 
lns\irance  agent  who  sold  policies  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Mr.  Baker  and  more  about 
the  profitable  Florida  real  esute  deals  made 
by  a  group  of  Congressmen  and  their  as- 
sociates. It  has  a  right  to  know  just  what 
quos  were  given  for  the  other  quids  prof- 
fered Mr.  Baker  and  his  friends.  And  the 
committee  ItseU  has  a  duty  to  reveal  whether 
there  have  been  any  attempts  to  Intimidate 
It  or  iU  wltneaaea. 

A  consclenUous  attempt  to  get  at  the  truth 
should  not  be  aimed  at  tltUlaUng  the  pubUc 
with  tales  of  scandal  and  corruption.  Nor 
is  It  needed  to  Judge  whether  any  laws  have 
been  broken,  for  the  courts  will  deal  with 
that.  But  a  full-scale  Investigation  is  an 
essential  prerequisite  for  writing  now  regu- 
lations governing  conflicts  of  Interest.  It  is 
pointless  to  clean  house  without  a  thorough 
airing  and  assessment  of  the  mess  that  called 
for  a  new  broom. 

Congress  must  carry  out  the  painful  and 
courageous  task  of  investigating  Itself.  Its 
own  sense  of  self-esteem  and  Its  reputation 
with  the  public  are  at  stake.  Unless  it  un- 
dertakes a  full  examination  of  the  facts, 
however  unsavory  and  distasteful.  It  wUl  be 
doing  Irreparable  damage  to  Its  own  posi- 
tion. If  It  closes  the  Baker  Investigation 
now.  It  will  be  paying  the  price  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 


[From  the  Washington   (DC.)    Dally  News. 
Mar.  18.  1964] 
Bakxb  Pmora — Bang  or  Bust? 
It   is   easy   to   hoUer    "politics."   as   some 
Democrats  a  e  doing.  In  answer  to  Republi- 
can claims  that  the  Bobby  Baker  probe  is 
being  wrapped  up  before  It  Is  finished.     It 
is   Just   as   valid   to   accuse   the   Democratic 
majority  on  the  Investigating  committee  of 
"politics"  in  deciding  to  abandon  the  probe. 
Politics  or  not.  Senator  Scott  made  a  good 
case  thU  week  against  the  obvious  Intent  of 
the    Democrats   to   quit.     HU   blast   on    the 
Senate  fioor  was  good  enough,  at  least,  to 
postpone  the  Intent. 

The  Senator  said  he  and  two  others  of  the 
GOP  minority  on  the  conmilttee  had  a  list 
of  witnesses  to  be  called,  among  them  Walter 
Jenkins  of  the  White  House  staff.  An  Insur- 
ance man  testified  he  dealt  with  Mr.  Jenkins 
in  placing  adve  Using  with  a  radio  staUon 
owned  by  President  Johnson's  family  after 
he  had  sold  Mr.  Johnson  an  Insurance  policy 
through  Bobby  Baker.  Mr.  Jenkins  denied 
this,  but  not  In  sworn  testimony  before  the 
conunlttee. 

Senator  Scott  charged  that  the  committee 
headed  by  Senator  Jordan  of  North  Carolina. 
arbltrarUy  has  skipped  a  lot  of  possible  testi- 
mony. It  has  refused  to  follow  up  many 
of  lU  leads.  It  is.  he  said,  all  set  to  "cut  and 
lun." 

Politics  or  no  politics,  we  think  the  public 
Is  interested  in  a  cleanup  of  the  bewildering 
Bobby  Baker  tangle.  The  Senate  should  be 
even  more  Interested,  because  It  Is  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Senate,  more  than  anything 
else,  which  otherwise  can  be  tainted. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  read  the  Times  be- 
fore I  read  the  house  journal  of  my 
friend,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is  a  great  newspa- 
per. I  have  great  regard  for  it.  If  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  wishes 
to  make  some  derogatory  remarks  about 
an  Independent  journal  and  its  great 
publisher.  I  must  say  that  I  wish  the 
Record  to  show  that  I  entirely  disagree 
with  him. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  yielding  to  me. 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  was  merely  speaking 
of  the  order  of  priority. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  subsequenUy  said: 
1^.  President.  I  am  impelled  to  say  a 
word  or  two  about  the  controversy  which 
has  just  been  concluded.  Having  had 
some  experience  in  investigations,  I  can 
say  that  the  calling  of  witnesses  was  nev- 
er a  serious  problem  in  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  which  held  a 
2 -year  investigation  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation,  or  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Perhaps  the  distinction  between  other 
investigations  and  the  one  now  under 
discussion  is  that  most  investigations  are 
not  so  politically  Involved  as  is  the  pres- 
ent one.  I  believe  that  is  the  real  rea- 
son why  the  controversy  over  who  may 
call  a  witness  is  of  «uch  a  critical  nature. 
I  suggest  that  it  is  not  the  rules  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
or  of  any  other  committee  that  are  really 
at  fault.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDING  OF^CER  (Mr.  Mc- 
OovERW  in  the  chair ) .  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbrioht]  was  to 
be  recognized  next. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  understanding  that  I  reserve  my 
right  to  the  floor.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  E>elaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 


NEED  FOR  MEAT  IMPORT  ROLL- 
BACK 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  Wednesday,  March  11. 1964, 
the  Finance  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  began  hearings  on  legislation 
to  roll  back  imports  of  meat  and  live- 
stock products. 

We  heard  testimony  from  several  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  the  Senate,  all  of 
whom  made  the  point  that  prompt  and 
effective  action  is  necessary  to  meet  this 
critical  situation. 

Among  the  most  concise  and  analytical 
discussions  was  that  of  the  Senior  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  ,  who  so 
ably  led  the  efforts  in  the  Senate  2  weeks 
ago  to  bring  about  legislation  dealing 
with  the  problem. 

I  wish  to  Join  the  chairman  of  our 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  ByrdI  .  who,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  day's  hearings,  said: 

I  wish  to  commend  Senator  Hsxtska  for 
making  one  of  the  best  and  clearest  state- 
ments that  I  have  heard  for  a  long  time  be- 
fore this  committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr  Hruska's  remarks  and  prepared 
statement  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
and    statement    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Rkmarks  by  Senatob  Roman  L.  HausKA.  or 

NKBRAflKA,      BcrORZ     THE      SXNATK     FlMANCK 
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Senator  Hruska.  I  am  confident  that  this 
committee  Is  aware  of  the  very  serious  and 
critical  nature  of  the  problem  at  hand, 
namely,  the  general  crlsU  In  the  cattle  mar- 


ket. I  am  assuming  further  that  the  com- 
mittee knows  that  one  of  the  major  factora 
in  the  entire  farm  picture  Is  the  cattle  pic- 
ture because  the  cattle  Industry  Is  the  back- 
bone of  American  agriculture. 

Now.  when  that  segment  sags,  the  whole 
structure  sags.  There  Is  not  any  question 
about  It.  This  past  year,  the  past  14  months 
or  so,  the  cattle  market  has  sagged,  and 
sagged  badly. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  Into  the  details.  We 
know  what  they  are.  They  were  debated 
thoroughly  last  week  In  the  Senate.  The 
statement  I  submitted  here  contains  details 
on  those  points. 

There  are  two  points  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss with  committee.  I  do  so  because  I 
think  they  are  the  critical  points.  I  thiixk 
they  will  help  to  bring  this  matter  into  good 
focus. 

The  first  point  is  this,  that  imports  are  a 
major  factor  In  the  cattle  market  collapse 
which  we  have  experienced  these  last  14  or 
16  months.  It  Is  not  the  only  source,  not 
the  only  factor,  but  It  is  the  major  con- 
tributing factor. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  discuss 
is  that  the  agreements  entered  Into  by  the 
United  States  with  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  Iraland  are  not  only  not  effective  and 
not  helpful,  but  they  are  actually  Injurious 
to  this  situation. 

By.  way  of  conclusion.  Inasmuch  as  im- 
porU  are  the  major  factor,  Inasmuch  as  the 
agreements  and  the  routes  Indicated  by  the 
DepartmenU  of  State  and  Agriculture  will 
not  afford  relief  and  will  not  do  the  Job. 
there  la  only  one  way  for  us  to  go.  and  that 
is  by  legislative  action. 

Now,  then,  as  to  the  first  point,  the  im- 
ports of  beef  and  veal  are  the  major  factw 
in  the  cattle  price  collapse.  Originally  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  denied  that  they 
were  a  major  factor  and  did  so  pretty  con- 
sistently until  about  December  of  last  year. 
His  present  position,  however,  seems  to  be 
that  Imports  are  a  heavy  factor  and  must  be 
dealt  with. 

The  fact  that  the  agreements  with  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  and  Ireland  were 
entered  into  is  a  recognition  of  this  fact. 

It  Is  the  current  composite  Judgment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  the  t7.S.  Senate  that  the  im- 
ports of  these  products  are  the  major  con- 
tributing factor.  That  is  refiected  by  the 
close  vote  on  the  amendment,  the  so-called 
Hruska  amendment  which  received  44  votes. 
Also  one  must  remember  the  large  number 
of  Senators  who  declared  themselves  as  being 
In  sympathy  with  the  amendment.  Its  objec- 
tives and  its  ultimate  apix-oval,  but  not  at 
that  time  and  in  that  fcwro.  We  heard  the 
majority  leader  here  today  express  those  very 
sentiments;  members  ot  this  committee  here 
have  expressed  themselves  to  that  effect 
although  they  did  not  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment. That  Is  perfectly  all  right.  That  is 
their  prerogative,  their  honest  feeling,  and 
I  know  they  are  not  In  any  way  blamed 
for  It. 

Now,  the  consensus  of  opinion  by  cattle- 
men's associations  Is  that  Imports  are  a 
major  factor.  For  example,  let  me  read  this 
very  brieif  passage  from  the  statement  made 
in  the  Tarlir  Commission  hearings  In  De- 
cember of  last  year  by  the  California  Cattle- 
men's Association.    I  am  quoting  now: 

"Economic  analysis  and  contacts  in  the 
meat  trade  indicate  that  Imported  beef  used 
for  manufacturing  purposes  has  depressed 
cow  prices  from  $3  to  $4  per  hundred 
pounds."  and  then  they  go  on  from  there. 

Another  evidence  that  Imports  are  a  major 
contributing  factor  is  to  be  found  In  the 
November  1963  Livestock  and  Meat  Situa- 
tion Report  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. There,  the  conclusion  was  reached 
that  for  each  increase  in  Imports  of  about 


180  mUlion  pounds,  on  a  carcass  weight 
equivalent  basis.  Including  live  cattle,  there 
Is  a  decrease  In  the  market  of  about  30  cents 
per  hundred  pounds. 

Inasmuch  as  we  roughly  estimate  1963 
imports  at  about  1.800  million  pounds  for 
all  forms  of  beef,  carcass  weight  equivalent, 
that  wo\ild  affect  prices  by  about  lis  a  hun- 
dredweight. A  table  showing  imports  of  be«f 
in  terms  of  carcass  weight  equivalent  is  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks. 

That  was  the  considered  opinion  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Livestock  and 
Meat  Situation  Report.  For  a  reference  to 
that.  I  would  like  to  cite  the  Ck>if<aiS8ioi«AL 
Rxcoss  for  February  7  of  this  year  at  page 
2442  where  there  Is  set  out  an  exchange  of 
oorrespondence  between  this  Senator  and  the 
economist  for  the  Department  of  Agrictil- 
ture  on  that  very  point. 

Now.  the  foregoing  oonstltutea  definite 
proof  that  Imports  are  a  major  contributing 
factor  of  collapse  of  cattle  prices. 

Now.  there  are  other  factors.  I  have  hare 
a  list  of  five  which  are  released  by  the  River 
Markets  Group.  Noir,  that  U  the  organisa- 
tion representing  the  central  public  llveaCoek 
markets  along  the  Missouri,  including  thoM 
at  Sioux  FaiU.  Sioux  City.  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  and  Omaha.  They  made  a  splendid  re- 
port, an  analysis  of  this  entire  cattle  price 
situation,  and  they  list  theae  five  factors. 
I  will  nm  through  them  hurriedly. 

First,  n.8.  cattle  numben  ara  up  around 
3  million  head  as  of  January  1,  1964. 

Second,  ranchers  again  faUed  to  cull  their 
cow  herds,  and  even  further  increaaes  In 
numbers  seem  to  be  in  proq>ect  for  1964. 

Third,  most  feeders  readily  admit  tiiat 
holding  cattle  beyond  normal  market  weight 
has  contributed  to  a  tremendous  increase  eft 
beef  tonnage,  up  SO  to  50  pounds  per  head. 
Fourth,  favorable  winter  weather  has 
brought  on  further  days  on  the  range  that 
further  accentuated  this  tonnage  problem 
because  cattle  are  weighing  another  SO  or 
SO  pounds  heavier  than  formerly. 

Fifth,  rapid  growth  oi  tonnage  of  meat 
Imports. 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  deal  very 
briefly  with  the  idea  as  to  whether  overpro- 
duction In  this  country  is  responsible  for 
the  coUi^se  In  cattle  prices. 

At  present  we  have  a  catUe  population 
roughly  of  about  107  million.  1964  U  con- 
sidered by  economisto  as  being  about  the  6th 
year  of  a  cycle  We  ara  going  constantly 
through  cycles  In  the  livestock  industry. 
The  previoxu  cycle  lasted  some  10  yean.  The 
cycle  before  that  lasted  some  12  yeara.  But 
even  with  107  mlUlon  head,  which  la  16  mU- 
lion  head  more  than  1968,  there  is  a  slower 
buildup  in  this  cycle  than  In  previous  cycles. 
Now,  when  we  reached  the  crest  on  previ- 
ous occasions,  the  large  cattle  population, 
depressed  prices,  and  there  had  to  be  an  ad- 
Jiutment.  But  In  each  instance  the  country 
as  well  as  the  catUe  industry  was  able  to 
make  that  adjustment  without  too  much 
difficulty  or  delay.  Several  factort  entered 
into  such  adjustment. 

What  are  they?  What  are  they?  WeU. 
some  of  them  are:  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion, the  Increase  In  Income,  the  increase  in 
per  capita  consumption.  These  tended  aftw* 
a  while  to  work  off  the  crest  of  that  cycle 
and  then  we  would  go  down  into  a  more 
stable  situation. 

There  is  some  justification  for  the  Increase 
in  our  cattle  papulation.  In  the  41st  An- 
nual Agricultural  Outlook  Conference  in 
November  last  year,  there  is  this  statement, 
however,  which  I  think  U  very  significant. 
It  says  that  experience  in  the  past  decade 
suggests  that  the  normal  gains  in  popula- 
tion, income  and  the  continued  preference 
for  beef  makes  it  possible  for  consumera  to 
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absorb  an  annual  Increaae  In  beef  produc- 
tion in  the  neighborhood  of  3  percent  and 
stlU  maintain  relatively  atable  prices  for 
producers. 

So    we   have    that   3-percent    IncreaM    In 
beef   production   which   we  can   absorb  and 
deal   with,   even   with   the  crest,   even   with 
the  rue  and  the  fall  of  the  numbers  of  cat- 
Ue  within  ovir  country.     But  In  this  cycle 
we  are  now  In.  we  have  something  different 
and  something  new.     It  consists  of  this  Im- 
port Increase  as  a  slgnlflcant  factor,  starting 
about  1958.  because  at  that  time  New  Zea- 
land and  A\»tralla  were  released  from  fur- 
nishing the  United  Kingdom  with  their  llve- 
stock   products,   particularly    beef   and   veal. 
So  America  became  the  dumping  ground— 
and  that  is  exactly  what  it  Is  now— for  the 
beef  production  of  all  these  exporting  coun- 
tries    With  a  tariff  of  only  3  cents  per  pound. 
(It  l«  boneless  beef  that  comes  in  here,  not 
carcass     beef)     we     became     the     dumping 
ifround      It   Is    this   factor   that   cannot   be 
overcome  In   the  classic,   historical  pattern 
with  which  this  country  and  the  cattle  In- 
dustry   have    dealt    previously    at    the    apex 
or  at  the  crest  of  previous  cycles.     So  this 
brings  us  right  back  to  the  fact  that  imports 
are  the  source  of  the  trouble  in  largest  de- 
gree. 

Now.    imports    for    1963    on    the    basis    of 
carcass  weight  equivalent,  amoxinted  ro\ighly 
to    about     1.800     million     pounds    for     all 
forms  of  beef,  fresh,  chilled,  and  froeen,  and 
the    canned    and   the   cured   as   well   as   the 
cattle  on   the  hoof.     That  translates   Itself. 
Mr    Chairman,  Into  the  equivalent  of  about 
3«4   million  head  of  cattle  or  more.     Some 
figure   It  as  high  as  4  million.     The  figure 
depends  on  how  many  fat  cattle  you  Include, 
how  many  cows  you  put  In.  et  cetera.     But  of 
course  that  3<4  million  head  of  cattle  can  be 
produced  only  If  there  Is  a  foundation  herd  or 
producing   herd   between  8  and   10  million 
head    located  In  some  other  country  besides 
America     So  we  have  a  cattle  population  in 
America  of   107   million   to  which   we   must 
add    now    under    this   new   order   of    things 
somewhere     between     8     and     10     mlUlon 
head   of   cattle   located    In   these   exporting 
countries  which  we  are  supporUng  by  reason 
of  accepting  their  Imports  at  a  rate  equiva- 
lent to  about  3^  to  4  million  head  of  cattle 

each  year.  

So  Instead  of  struggling  with  the  neceaalty 
of  adjusting  on  the  basis  of  107  mUllon  head 
of  cattle,  the  highest  In  America's  history, 
we  are  compelled  to  adjust  to  a  situation  erf 
somewhere  between  115  and  117  million  head 
of  catUe.     And  In  that  lies  the  big  trouble 
Now,  the  agreementJ  that  we  have  entered 
Into  with  theae  three  countries  are  not  any 
help    to    us.      They    are    actually    harmful. 
They  are  a  hvu-t,  because  they  fasten  upon 
the  American  farmer  and  American  agricul- 
ttire   the   very  condition,   the  very  level  of 
Imports  which  has  brought  about  our  pres- 
ent bad  situation.     The   1963-63  years  were 
the  higheat  in  our  history  and  If  we  are  to 
follow  this  pattern  that  Is  flxed  by  the  Aus- 
tralUn  and  New  Zealand  agreemenU.  It  will 
mean  that  there  will  come  Into  the  United 
States   about   923    mllUon    pounds,    product 
weight,  of  Import*  from  all  countrtes  If  that 
same  formula  were  applied  to  all  exporting 
countries  the  products  of  which  we  receive. 
Now.   will    that  pattern  of  the   Australia- 
New  Zealand  agreements  be  followed?     I  am 
sorry  to  report  that  according  to  my  analy- 
sis and   an  analysis   made   for   me  by   those 
who  know  better  than  I  In  the  field.  It  will 
not  be  held.     Because  In  the  case  of  Ireland 
there  U  provided  an  actual  Increase  of  some 
3  million  pounds  In  product  weight  In  1964 
over  1963. 

Well,  that  ts  about  a  4-percent  Increaae  and 
If  we  are  going  to  add  4  percent  to  the  Aus- 
tralian level  and  the  New  Zealand  level  and 
to  all  other  countries  with  which  such  Im- 
port quota  agreements  will  be  entered  into. 
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Instead  of  Imports  being  at  a  ngure  of  923 
million,  we  will  have  Imports  In  excess  of 
1  million  pounds  product  weight 

In  addition  to  that,  of  course,  we  have 
the  growth  factor  promised  to  foreign  coun- 
tries in  those  agreements.  This  growth 
factor  Is  a  3.7-percent  Increnje  In  1965  and  a 
similar  percentage  In  1965  I  have  already 
suggested  to  the  committee  that  we  can  sxxc- 
cessfully  absorb  a  3-percent  growth  and  we 
have  averaged  that  out  over  the  long  pull 
but  here  these  foreign  countries  are  getting 
the  benefit  of  a  3. 7 -percent  factor  by  way  of 

growth. 

Now.  the  1962-63  years  are  not  a  fair  baaU. 
They  are  too  high.  They  also  represent  a 
time  when  prices  were  low  and  the  Uveetock 
industry  was  In  a  depressed  condition.  That 
depressed  condition  was  not  given  any  con- 
sideration In  selecting  the  average  of  1962- 
63  And  besides,  the  entry  Into  those  agree- 
ments shows  a  lack  of  understanding  as  to 
the  Impact  of  the  Import  of  manufacturing 
beef.  We  had  the  literature  and  we  had  the 
speeches  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
repeatedly  saying  It  Is  not  hurting  the  cat- 
tle market  because  It  Is  manufacttirlng  beef 
Well  that  la  not  the  fact  at  all.  There  Is  a 
direct  impact  on  the  catUe  market,  and  my 
statement  as  submitted  again  telU  In  detail 
what  that  Is. 

So  we  have  all  those  resulU  which  How 
from  these  agreements  with  the  other  coun- 
tries. That  Is  not  the  road  to  travel.  This 
situation  cannot  go  on  without  causing  great 
harm  to  US.  agrlcxilture  American  farmers 
are  willing  to  go  a  long  way.  Mr  Chairman, 
to  develop  International  trade  They  have 
demonstrated  this  through  the  years  by  their 
policies,  by  their  educational  activity,  and 
so  on.  but  they  do  feel  that  when  there  con- 
verge upon  agriculture,  and  especially  the 
cattle  industry,  elements  which  are  so  dU- 
astrous  In  their  consequences  as  thoee  which 
we  have  witnessed  these  last  16  months,  that 
they  are  entitled  to  action  by  thU  CongreM 
of  the  United  States  for  reasonable  protec- 
tion to  be  given  to  this  very  essential  agricul- 
tural industry. 

Now.  then,  what  U  my  proposal?    It  Is  a 
little  different  from  what  was  contained  In 


my  amendment  debated  In  the  Senate  last 
week  Frankly,  it  calls  for  less  rather  than 
more  Imports  to  be  brought  In. 

The  MansHeld  amendment  would  permit 
imports  of  about  670  million  pounds;  that  Is. 
product  weight.  There  U  a  different  Ogure 
In  Senator  Mansfixlo's  own  statement  But 
the  calculation  I  have  Is  that  It  would  bring 
In  about  670  million  pounds  a  year  of  fresh, 
frozen  and  chilled  beef,  and  that  would  be 
product  weight  On  a  comparative  basU  I 
have  already  given  you  the  figure  of  923  mil- 
lion pounds  as  the  limit  on  Imports  on  the 
basis  of  the  formuU  of  the  New  Zealand - 
Australia  agreemenU. 

Now  how  much  does  thU  amendment  or 
mine  permit?  About  413  million  pounds, 
product  weight,  as  against  670  million 
pounds  for  Senator  UAVsraut'n.  Now.  then. 
\»  that  too  much  of  a  cut?  It  U  a  big  cut 
but  what  Is  It  a  big  cut  of?  It  is  a  big  cut 
from  the  1963-63  imporU  That  U  what  it 
Is  Thoae  are  abnormal  years,  and  we  were 
headed  for  ruin  by  reason  of  that  1963-63 
level  of  imports:  I  don't  believe  It  ahould  be 
used   as  a  basU  of  comparison. 

What  we  should  do  Is  get  Into  pre-1963 
figures  where  we  reach  a  more  normal  stand- 
ard of  Judgment.  

Now,  my  amendment  has  the  same  growth 
factor  provision  In  It  that  the  amendment 
that  we  debat«l  Ust  week  had;  namely, 
that  It  Is  based  on  population  Currently 
It  would  run  15  to  17  percent  per  year, 
rather  than  being  based  on  estimates  of 
consumption  or  Just  on  arbitrary  figures. 

I  submit  that  this  amendment  Is  fair. 
It  U  moderate  It  is  more  nearly  In  line 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Cattle- 
men's Association  and  the  National  Uve- 
stock  Feeders'  Association  and  others  who 
have  been  active  In  analyzing  thU  situation 
and  trying  to  make  some  progress  In  dealing 
with  It 

Mr.  Chairman.  thU  committee  has  been 
very  courteous  and  very  patient.  These 
hlghllghU  that  I  have  Just  covered  are  In 
my  statement  but  on  the  baaU  of  what  I 
have  suggested  here,  as  well  as  on  the  state- 
ment. If  there  are  any  quesUons.  I  would 
be  happy  to  try  to  answer  them. 


U.S.  import,  of  caUU  and  beef,  compared  untk  U.S.  production,  hy  year,  1951,-et 
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Mr  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  cosponsors 
of  amendment  No  467.  I  apprecUte  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  your  committee 
to  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 


The  procedure  Involved  here  U  extraordi- 
nary but  the  urgency  of  the  situation  re- 
quires  an   extraordinary   procedure. 

Th«  committee  Is  aware  that  the  subject 
of  meat  imports  was  extensively  debated  for 
several  days  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
The  Hruska  amendment  to  the  wheat  and 


cotton  bill  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  44 
to  46.  Among  thoae  Senators  voting  against 
the  amendment  were  many  who  objected, 
not  to  the  substance  of  the  proposal,  but 
to  Its  Inclusion  In  that  pcoaicular  bill.  A 
majority  of  this  committee  voted  in  favor 
of  the  amendment. 

Today  there  are  two  major  points  I  wish 
to  make.  The  first  is  that  ever -Increasing 
Imports  of  meat  and  livestock  products  exert 
a  highly  harmful  Impact  not  only  on  this 
country's  cattle  Industry,  but  on  all  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  and  the  large  segment  of 
the  economy  which  It  supports 

The  second  Is  that  the  voluntary  agree- 
ments entered  Into  last  month  with  the 
governments  of  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
Ireland  are  not  effective  to  bring  any  relief 
or  to  be  helpful.  In  fact  they  are  actively 
harmful.  They  not  only  fall  to  roll  back 
the  levels  of  meat  ImporU  from  those  coun- 
tries, but  fasUn  upon  American  producers 
the  very  Import  conditions  which  have  all 
but  wrecked  the  livestock  market.  Further 
they  aggravate  the  situation  by  allowing  an 
annual  compound  growth  factor  of  3.7  per- 
cent. 

The  purpwee  of  my  amendment  submitted 
to  this  committee  Is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
amendment  which  failed  to  be  adopted  last 
Thursday  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate:  namely, 
to  provide  fair  treatment  for  the  American 
stockm&n  by  rolling  back  ImporU  to  reason- 
able and  acceptable  levels. 

The  amendment  I  now  offer  differs  from 
the  one  considered  last  week  In  that  Import 
quotas  would  be  ba*ed  on  1960  levels,  rather 
than  the  1958-62  average 

There  are  a  nimiber  of  differences  between 
my  amendment  and  that  offered  by  Senator 
MANsnzLo.  The  key  U  In  the  amount  of  the 
rollback. 

To  enable  the  committee  to  make  a  ready 
comparison,  here  are  the  figures  In  product 
weight  on  permitted  ImporU  of  freah,  chilled, 
and  frozen  beef  and  veal  under  the  various 
proposals : 

The  Australian-New  Zealand  agreemenU 
formula — 923.4  million  pounds. 

The  Mansfield  proposal — 670.9  mUllon 
potuxds. 

The  Hruska  proposal — 413.8  mlUlon 
pounds. 

From  the  level  of  the  Australian-New 
Zealand  agreemenU  endorsed  by  Secretary 
Freeman.  Senatoe  Mansfiild  propoeee  a  re- 
duction of  about  260  million  pounds  per 
year.  My  propoaal  would  cut  back  Imports 
610  million  pounds  per  year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1963  was  a  year  of  disaster 
for  the  American  livestock  induatry.  Falling 
prices  have  continued  Into  the  first  2  months 
of  thU  year,  plunging  25  to  30  percent. 
Oroes  cash  Income  from  cattle  marketings 
fell  more  than  $360  million  last  year. 

The  crisis,  of  course,  extends  well  beyond 
the  Uveetock  Indtietry  Itself.  Llvestxxjk  pro- 
vldea  the  principal  consumption  of  feed 
grains. 

Meat  ImporU  In  the  past  year  represent 
about  3^  to  4  million  head  of  cattle.  Had 
they  been  produced  In  this  country.  Instead 
of  being  Imported,  they  would  have  con- 
svimed  20  billion  pounds  of  feed  grain;  or. 
In  Urms  of  com.  over  350  million  bushels, 
which  Is  enough  to  make  slgnlflcant  reduc- 
tions In  otir  feed  grain  surpluses. 

For  most  of  last  year.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Secretary 
Freeman  rejected  the  Idea  that  ImporU,  even 
though  they  amount  to  11  percent  of  VS. 
production,  were  a  major  factcw  In  ruining 
the  livestock  market. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  plain  and  incon- 
trovertible fact  Is  that  ImpwrU  do  have  a 
meastirably  slgnlflcant  effect  on  cattle  prices. 
The  Ohio  Cattle  Feeders  Association,  In  a 
carefully  documented  economic  study,  chal- 
lenge the  oft- heard  assertion  that  domestic 
overproduction  Is  at  fault  for  the  1963-84 
collapse  In  prices. 


The  authors  of  the  report  point  out  that 
the  supply  buildup  In  cattle  was  merely  a 
reflection  of  desirable  Increased  demand  and 
that  moving  to  meet  a  large  demand  was  a 
proper  move  by  cattlemen.  They  explain 
that  overholdlng  was  merely  a  move  by  In- 
dividual feeders  to  protect  their  Investment. 
It  was  a  gamble  on  a  betUr  price  which  did 
not  pay  off.  but  did  result  in  a  temporary 
excess  of  heavy  cattle. 

But  the  study,  Mr.  Chairman,  clearly 
establishes  that  neither  of  these  fact<x« 
would  have  caused  prices  to  toboggan  as  they 
did  had  these  unbearably  high  levels  of  Im- 
porU not  been  added  to  the  stockman's 
burden. 

Even  some  of  the  top  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  concede  that  Im- 
porU are  the  basic  cause.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Rowland  R.  Renne  recently  said,  "When 
to  this  heavy  Increase  In  domestic  produc- 
tion of  beef  during  1963  Is  added  the  increase 
in  ImporU,  it  Is  clear  why  beef  cattle  prices 
were  appreciably  lower." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cattle  Industry  In  the 
past  has  operated  In  cycles.  We  have  had 
high  population  of  animals  and  low  prices 
and  vice  versa.  Always  before,  however,  the 
market  has  worked  lU  will  and  adJustmenU 
were  made  without  great  or  prolonged 
damage.  But  the  market  cannot  balance 
Itself  today  when  the  scales  are  loaded  with 
11  percent  In  ImporU  against  domestic  pro- 
duction. 

It  was  not  until  after  a  series  of  meetings 
with  stockmen  and  Members  of  the  Congress 
that  Secretary  Freeman  at  long  last  agreed 
to  some  action.  He  promised  that,  together 
with  the  Department  of  State,  he  would 
negotiate  voluntary  agreemenU  with  the 
principal  exporting  countries  which  would 
roll  back  the  record  levels  of  ImporU. 

This  assurance  was  widely  accepted  by  the 
Industry.  But  when  the  agreemenU  were 
announced,  on  February  17,  there  was  out- 
rage and  Indignation  from  the  producers 
and  their  representatives  In  the  Congress. 
Patently,  both  the  Department  of  Stete 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  grossly 
misjudged  the  enormity  of  the  problem  and 
the  reaction  to  their  so-called  solution. 

State  Department  officials  were  quoted  as 
believing  the  agreemenU  would  be  found  ac- 
ceptable by  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
cattle  Industry  as  the  best  that  could  be 
obtained. 

Secretary  Freeman  said,  "This  will  benefit 
our  livestock  producers  materially,"  and  "I 
think  the  net  result  was  a  good  one.  I'm 
pleased  with  the  result  and  I  think  that  It's 
going  to  be  imporUnt." 

It  is  perhaps  understendable — if  not  Jus- 
tifiable— Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Department 
of  State  could  be  so  out  of  touch  with  the 
thinking  of  the  American  stockman  and  the 
conditions  of  the  domestic  market,  but  It 
Is  Incredible  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture could  believe  that  the  agreemenU  would 
provoke  anjrthlng  but  the  reeponses  they 
did,  namely,  charges  of  "surrender,  betrayal, 
and  a  sellout." 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  mass  meet- 
ings of  stockmen  and  farmers  throughout 
the  cattle  country  since  the  agreemenU  were 
announced.  In  Shenandoah.  Iowa,  last 
week,  more  than  5.000  farmers,  ranchers  and 
stockmen  from  surrounding  States  met  to 
protest  the  damaging  Impact  of  imporU. 

In  Omaha,  last  Thursday,  3,000  stockmen 
and  farmers  gathered  In  the  Ak-Sar-Ben 
Coliseum  at  a  similar  meeting.  Across  the 
West,  other  gatherings  of  the  same  nature 
were  being  helc*. 

At  some  of  these  sessions.  Government 
spokesmen  attempted  to  minimize  ImporU 
as  a  factor  in  depressing  the  market.  I  can 
report  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  men 
who  depend  on  a  healthy  agricultural  econ- 
omy for  their  living  were  not  buying  this 
administration  line. 


It  Is  clear  that  the  country  and  the  SenaU 
recognize  the  seriousness  of  the  impact  of 
these  ImporU  on  our  domestic  market,  and 
the  urgency  for  prompt  and  effective  action. 
The  Senate's  recognition  of  these  facU  was 
shown  by  the  very  close  vote  last  Thursday. 
Senator  Mansfixld's  commendable  Initia- 
tive In  introducing  legislation  Is  another 
Indication.  Today's  hearings,  together  with 
the  committee's  earlier  action  calling  on  the 
Tariff  Commission  for  a  special  investigation, 
are  a  third.  Altogether,  the  conclusion  is 
inescapable  that  there  is  a  consensus  that 
something  must  be  done  and  must  be  done 
promptly. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  committee  ap- 
proves the  Hruska  proposal,  the  Mansfield 
proposal  or  some  other  version,  I  hope  the 
leadership  will  undertake  to  schedule  such 
legislation  tot  action  by  the  Senate  before 
the  end  of  consideration  oi  the  civil  rlghU 
legislation. 

During  the  debate  last  week,  I  suggested 
that  if  we  did  not  then  adopt  my  amend- 
ment, any  Senate  action  on  this  subject 
might  be  delayed  critically  by  the  civil  rlghU 
legislation.  Each  day  that  passes  without 
relief  to  the  stockman  spells  further  dis- 
aster. If  floor  action  on  this  meat  import 
situation  is  delayed  until  after  the  civil 
rlghU  bill  Is  disposed  of.  It  means  that  relief 
for  the  ci^tleman  will  be  postponed  for  sev- 
eral months  at  best,  and  it  means  there  will 
be  a  seriotis  question  as  to  whether  we  can 
get  legislation  through  the  House  and  en- 
acted into  law  this  session  at  all. 

The  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association 
at  lU  annual  convention  held  In  St.  Louis 
last  month,  at  which  I  spoke,  came  out  firmly 
for  quotas  based  on  the  1960  period.  The 
Cattle  Industry  Committee  for  Legislative 
Action  at  Shenandoah  also  called  for  llmlU 
on  ImporU  at  the  1960  level.  The  American 
National  Cattlemen's  Association  at  their 
convention  in  Memphis  2  months  ago  called 
for  a  reduction  In  ImporU  to  a  level  substan- 
tially less  than  those  In  recent  years,  but 
without  prescribing  a  specific  level. 

I  do  not  presume  to  speak  for  thoae  orga- 
nizations, since  they  will  have  their  repre- 
sentatives here  to  speak  fOT  themselves.  I 
am  tiylng  to  show  that  my  amendment  Is 
generally  in  line  with  the  positions  they  have 
Uken. 

One  other  suggestion  seems  In  order.  Al- 
thovigh  my  amendment  only  covers  fresh, 
chilled  and  frozen  meaU,  this  committee 
might  well  wish  to  consider  the  need  for 
quotas  on  canned  and  other  forms  of  beef, 
veal,  mutton  and  lamb  and  on  the  live 
animals.  My  amendment  would  grant  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  impose  quotas  on 
these  other  producU.  because  of  the  fact 
that  ImporU  of  such  producU  have  not  In- 
creased greatly  during  the  last  few  srears. 
However,  I  would  not  want  to  foreclose  the 
possibility  of  providing  for  mandatory  quotas 
on  these  products  if  the  committee  deems 
It  wise. 

Mr  Chairman,  although  this  committee  has 
been  extremely  active  In  handling  vlUl  legis- 
lation during  the  present  Congress,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  work  on  which  you  are 
now  engaged  Ifl  as  Important  as  any  subject 
to  come  before  you.  Livestock  is  the  basic 
Industry  of  a  great  part  of  ovir  country. 
Stockmen  are  confronted  with  a  kind  of 
competition  that  they  cannot  hope  to  meet^ 
They  do  not  ask  to  have  all  ImporU  of  beef 
cut  off,  but  they  believe  they  have  the  pri- 
mary claim  to  the  American  market.  Moet 
imporUnt  of  all  Is  the  question  of  prompt- 
ness—the urgent  need  for  quick  action  by 
you  on  the  committee  and  the  rest  of  us 
In  the  Senate.  The  problem  Is  here  and  now. 
If  delay  Is  permitted,  there  is  a  grave  danger 
that  action  will  not  be  Uken  in  time  to  meet 
the  crisis. 

I  am  hopeful  the  committae  will  respond 
to  the  challenge. 


5634 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  there 
was  to  be  a  brief  quonmi  call. 

Mr.  FULSRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  cau 

the  roll.  ^    .^     »    T 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Mr.  President.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  quonun 

call  be  rescinded.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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ABROGATION   OF   U.S.   TREATY    OF 
1794  WITH  SENECA  INDIANS 


Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  arUcle  en- 
tiUed  "Senecas  Bitter  as  United  SUtes 
Ignores  Treaty."  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  yesterday.  March 
17.  1964. 

I  do  so.  first,  to  Invite  attention  to  a 
serious  breach  of  a  treaty  obligation  on 
the  part  of  our  Government,  and  also 
to  put  in  proper  perspective  some  of  the 
statements  made  last  fall  in  connection 
with  the  ratification  of  the  test  ban 
treaty.  It  was  stated  then  by  some  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  that  certain  countries 
had  no  respect  for  treaties,  but  that  the 
United  States  had  an  exceUent  record 
with  regard  to  living  up  to  formal 
treaties.  ^   _,^ 

The  treaty  with  the  Seneca  Indiana 
was  executed  or  approved  by  President 
Washington.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
it  had  a  special  sanctity,  and  was  one 
which  should  have  been  breached  with 
great  reluctance. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  our  Government 
found  it  necessary  to  break  the  treaty 
with  the  Senecas.     I  am  even  more  dis- 
tressed that,  having  broken  the  treaty 
under  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  the 
compensation  which  was  greed  to— whUe 
not  final.  It  is  at  least  in  the  Initial  stages 
of  planning— apparently  has  been  dras- 
tically reduced.    I  believe  that  consU- 
tutes  a  further  breach  of  faith  with  the 
Senecas.    To  me.  that  is  distressing.    I 
feel  ashamed  of  our  Government,  first. 
for  having  broken  the  treaty,  and  then, 
in  a  sense,  for  having  reneged  on  the 
compensation  which  had  been  promised. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord, 
as  follows: 

SSMICAS  BmxB  AS  Ukttxd  Statts  Ionob«8 

T»«ATT  ^ 

(By  Haynes  Jotinson) 
•  The  gates  will  begin  to  clow  on  the  Kin- 
sum  Dam  In  northwestern  Pennsylvania 
this  spring.  The  Allegheny  River  wUl  rise 
and  flood  the  lowlands  winding  through  the 
mounUlns  36  miles  back  to  Salamanca,  NY. 

As  the  land  disappears,  so  wUl  the  oldest 
active  treaty  the  United  States  has.  the 
treaty  of  1794  with  the  Seneca  IndUns. 
With  It  goes  the  Senecas'  way  of  life. 

Even  before  that  treaty  was  signed.  George 
Washington  had  solemnly  pledged  to  the 
Senecas  "that  in  the  future  you  cannot  be 
defrauded  of  your  lands,  that  you  possess 
the  right  to  sell,  and  the  rl^t  of  refiulng 
to  sell  your  lands." 

"Hear  well,  and  let  It  be  heard  by  every 
person  In  your  nation."  Washington  wrote 


Cornplanter,  Half  Town,  and  Great  Tree, 
chiefs  of  the  Senecas.  'that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  declares  that  the  General 
Government  considers  Itself  bound  to  pro- 
tect you  in  all  the  lands  secured  by  you  by 
the  treaty  •  •  *  that  therefore  the  sale  of 
your  lands  In  the  future,  wUl  depend  entirely 
upon  yourselves." 

The  Senecas  did  not  sell  their  lands;  they 
are  being  taken.  What  the  Government  had 
promised  never  would  happen  Is  happening. 

coNcmM  osTM.  raaATHS 
V  "We  are  hearing  a  great  deal  about  treaties 
these  days,"  Senator  Scott.  Republican,  of 
Pennsylvania,  told  his  coUeagues  recently 
"Concern  Is  expressed  over  whether  the  80- 
vleu  might  violate  the  nuclear  teet  ban 
treaty,  or  the  Panamanians  the  canal  treaty. 
or  the  Cubans  our  OuanUnamo  Base  treaty. 
But  small  attention  has  been  given  to  •  •  * 
one  of  our  very  oldest  treaties,  a  treaty  with 
the  Seneca  Indl&ns. 

"These  people  have  not  been  compensated 
for  the  loss  of  their  homes  and  lands.  They 
are  growing  desperate,  and  angry,  and  they 
have  every  right  to  do  so.  •  •  •  At  a  time 
when  the  Senate  Is  about  to  Uke  up  historic 
civil  rights  legislation.  It  would  be  a  sad 
paradox  Indeed  If  we  did  not  meet  this 
urgent  obligation  to  the  Seneca  Indians." 

This  week  the  story  that  began  170  years 
ago  may  come  to  a  close  on  Capitol  HUl.  In 
keeping  with  that  history  of  proud  men  and 
broken  pledges,  even  the  flnal  act  U  ob- 
scured by  greater  events  and  surrounded  by 
Ironies. 

HZAUNO8   TO    STAST 

Tomorrow,  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
18  scheduled  to  begin  hearings  on  a  bill  to 
provide  compensation  to  the  Senecas.  For 
although  the  dam  Is  nearlng  completion  and 
some  700  persons  must  move  by  October  1. 
the  Indians  have  not  yet  received  a  penny 
to  assist  them. 

But  here,  too,  the  Senecas'  fate  U  uncer- 
tain The  bin  to  aid  them  comes  up  In  the 
midst  of  the  sound  and  fury  of  the  civil 
rights  debate.  If  a  filibuster  develop*.  It 
will  further  delay  the  flnal  act  of  the  Seneca 

story.  „  ,     , 

After  lengthy  hearings,  the  House  last 
month  passed  a  bill  providing  $20,150,000  for 
reparation,  relocaUon  and  rehabilitation  for 
the  Senacaa.  WhUe  the  Senecas  felt  the  bill 
did  not  provide  enough,  they  backed  It  and 
urged  immediate  acUon  In  the  Senate. 

Last  week,  the  Senate  Interior  Subcom- 
mittee cut  the  bill  by  64  percent,  approving 
only  ao  million. 

Although  the  subcommittee  met  In  execu- 
tive session,  the  cuts  In  the  bill  seemed  to 
result  from  a  reliance  on  a  formula  used  for 
Indian  settlements  In  the  West.  In  some 
Western  cases.  Congress  used  a  per  capita 
amount  of  •2,260  for  the  members  of  a  tribe 
as  compensation  for  rehabilitation. 

The  Senecas  contend  that  such  a  formula 
Ignores  their  needs — and  the  promise  of 
President  Kennedy  to  help  them  create  a  new 
way  of  life.  As  a  spokesman  said.  "ThU  ex- 
plains why  American  Indians  still  believe 
that  our  Government  sometimes  speaks  with 
a  'forked  tongue."  " 


We  look  for  some  senatorial  soul  search- 
ing on  both  practical  and  moral  grounds. 
It  is  hard  for  conscientious  Americans  to 
comprehend  how  some  Senators  wUl  work 
to  spare  cltlaens  the  burden  of  11  cenU  each 
In  constructive  reparations  for  our  unilateral 
violation  of  a  solemn  treaty.   •   •   •" 


BKTaATAL    CHABOXD 

To  the  Indians,  the  Senate  committee  ac- 
tion only  added  to  a  feeling  of  betrayal. 
They  point  out.  bitterly,  that  3  years  ago 
the  Government  gave  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road $20  million  for  a  28-mlle  right-of-way 
taken  for  the  Klnrua  project. 

"As  If  It  were  not  bad  enough  faith  to 
cut  the  heart  out  of  the  Senecas'  treaty- 
protected  land,  a  group  of  Senators  In  the  In- 
terior Committee  seems  Intent  on  also  cut- 
ting the  heart  out  of  Seneca  hopes  for  an 
effective  new  way  of  life."  said  Walter  Tay- 
lor a  representative  of  the  Senecas  from 
the  Philadelphia  Quakers.  "This  type  of 
penny-pinching  at  the  expense  of  national 
honor  we  call  perfidious  poUUcal  parsimony. 


WVOOD  COimOL  DAM 

"We  are  Just  hoping  that  the  Senate  will 
not  ask  us  to  pay  the  high  cost  of  cheapness 
in  our  legislative  efforts  to  make  amends  for 
a  very  great  wrong  " 

The  problems  for  the  Senecas  did  not  occur 
overnight  For  more  than  30  years  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  been  talking  about 
building  a  dam  at  Klnzua  to  protect  from 
flooding  a  vast  are*  extending  200  miles 
south  of  Pittsburgh. 

In  1938  Congress  authorlaed  a  comprehen- 
sive flood-control  system  In  the  Ohio  River 
basin— Including  construction  of  an  Al- 
legheny reservoir  and  a  dam  at  Klniua. 

Some  funds  were  appropriated  for  studies 
and  exploratory  work,  but  nothing  further 
was  done  unUl  the  early  1960s. 

PBOPOSAL    RKJECTXO 

In  the  meanUme.  the  Senecas  fought  for 
their  land.  They  retained  Dr  Arthur  E^ 
Morgan,  former  president  of  Antloch  College 
and  at  one  time  chief  engineer  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority.  He  came  up  with 
an  alternative  proposal  In  1967  calling  for 
construction  of  a  dam  on  Conewango  Creek 
and  of  a  reservoU-  to  divert  water  back  Into 
farmland  and  Lake  Erie 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  rejected  the  pro- 
posal as  too  expensive  and  otherwise  Imprac- 
^1.  Dr.  Morgan.  In  a  letter  to  the  late 
President  Kennedy  In  1961  contended  that 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  was  making  a  100 
million  blunder"  because  he  b«l»evf«  con- 
struction of  a  Conewango  Reservoir  will  be 
necessary  within  26  years  anyway. 

Undaunt«l,  the  Senecas  took  their  case 
to  the  courts  First.  In  1967.  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  won  the  right  to  survey  within  the 
reservation  Then  the  Senecas  lost  a  request 
for  an  Injunction  against  construction  of  the 
dam  In  a  third  case,  the  courts  held  that 
Federal  condemnation  powers  could  be  used 
to  acquire  lands  within  a  reservation.  And 
finally  the  US  Supreme  Court  refused  to 
hear  an  appeal  on  the  question  whether  Con- 
gress In  authorizing  the  dam.  showed  "In 
a  sufficiently  clear  and  specific  way"  an  In- 
tention to  take  Senecas  land  in  spite  of  lU 
treaty  protection 

After  construction  began  In  19«0.  the  Sen- 
ecas made  their  last  appeal— to  President 
Kennedy.  In  the  summer  of  1961  the  Presi- 
dent wrote  the  head   of  the  Senecas 

"Even  though  construction  of  Klnzxia 
must  proceed.  I  have  dU^ted  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  take  every  action  within  theU-  au- 
thority to  aasUt  the  Seneca  NaUon  and  Its 
members  who  must  be  relocated  In  adjusting 
to  the  new  situation.  •  •  •  I  pledge  you 
our  cooperation" 

PLSXIX  STIXS  STUDT 

His  pledge  Uiltlated  more  than  2  years  of 
study  and  consultation.  Encouraged  by  the 
President's  word,  the  Senecas  and  public  and 
private  agencies  worked  to  plan  a  new  aJid 
creative  way  of  life  Plans  were  prepared  for 
relocation,  for  education,  and  for  employ- 
ment. 

The  most  ambitious  proposal  was  to  create 
a  Williamsburg  type  of  development;  to  in- 
clude a  reception  and  Information  center  a 
library  and  auditorium,  cabins,  an  Indian 
village  a  nature  museum,  and  a  theater. 
The  Senecas  themselves  would  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  activities. 

A  large  part  of  the  money  for  that  plan  was 
cut  in  the  House  blU,  and  it  has  been 
slashed  even  matt  In  the  Senate  version. 

One  of  the  complicating  factors  In  the 
controversy  lies  \n  what  Is  "Just"  compensa- 


tion.   To  the  Indians,  money  cannot  replace 
their  land  and  the  land  of  their  ancestors. 

As  Dema  Stoller.  a  Seneca  woman  who 
lives  on  the  reservation,  told  a  House  sub- 
committee : 

"You  have  seen  our  beautiful  valleys  and 
streams  and  the  woods,  a  real  Indian  country, 
that  the  Senecas  have  loved.  It  Is  a  way  of 
life  that  we  are  laelng  forced  to  forgo.  •  •  • 
It  afforded  us  Isolation,  sanctuary,  secvirlty, 
and  now  the  Senecas  are  filled  with  fear  and 
anxieties.  •  •  •  We  have  groped  our  way  In 
the  dark,  not  knowing  If  our  request  would 
be  granted." 

The  Klnzua  Dam  will  take  10,600  acres  out 
of  the  30.469  acres  In  the  reservation.  But 
the  land  that  Is  being  taken  Includes  almost 
all  of  the  fertile  lowlands. 

When  the  reservoir  Is  completed.  It  will 
chop  the  reservation  In  two. 

New  York  State  now  Is  planning  a  foiir- 
lane,  limited  access  expressway  through  the 
Indian  lands,  which  will  further  bisect  the 
area. 

From  all  sides,  the  Senecas  face  grave 
problems.  They  are  proud  people  and  they 
like  to  recall  the  days  when  the  Seneca 
Nation  was  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of 
the  League  of  Six  Nations  of  the  Iroquois. 
The  league  ruled  the  East  from  Canada  to 
North  Carolina. 

The  warlike  Iroquois  had  a  genius  for  or- 
ganization, which  culminated  In  their  con- 
federation, or  league,  that  endured  for  2 
centuries  and  In  some  respects  served  as  a 
model  for  the  union  of  the  American 
colonies. 

For  more  than  170  years  the  Senecas  have 
relied  on  the  pledge  made  by  George  Wash- 
ington, who  said:  "Remember  my  words, 
Senecas,  continue  to  be  strong  In  your 
friendship  for  the  United  States  as  the  only 
rational  ground  of  your  future  friendship." 
"I  know  It  will  sound  simple  and  perhaps 
filly,"  George  Heron,  president  of  the  Seneca 
Nation,  told  the  House  subconunlttee,  "but 
the  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  my  people 
really  believed  that  George  Washington  read 
the  1794  treaty  before  he  signed  It,  and  that 
he  meant  exactly  what  he  wrote." 


TRIBUTE  TO  U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE 
PRANK  WILEY  WILSON.  OF  TEN- 
NESSEE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  I  read  in  the  New  York  Times 
a  biographical  sketch  of  Judge  Frank 
Wiley  Wilson,  who  recently  conducted 
the  trial  which  resulted  in  the  convic- 
tion, in  Tennessee,  of  James  R.  Hofla. 
Judge  Wilson  conducted  the  trial  in  an 
admirable  way.  I  compliment  not  only 
Judge  Wilson  but  also  the  Senators  from 
Tennessee  for  their  good  Judgment  and 
discrimination  In  recommending  a  man 
of  Judge  Wilson's  character  and  sibility 
to  fill  this  very  important  position. 

The  conviction  of  Mr.  Hoffa  was  one 
of  the  most  encouraging  developments 
in  the  country  in  recent  weeks  or  months. 
It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  know 
that  our  judicial  system  fimctions  so 
efBciently. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biography  of  Judge  Wil- 
son, published  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  March  13.  1964.  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biogra- 
phy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD.  as  follows: 

SCHOLAKLT       HOITA       JUOCK :        FRANK       WiLXT 

Wilson 
CHATfAKOooA.  TiNN.,  MaTCh  13— The  UB. 
district    Judge    who    sentenced    James    R. 


Hoffa  to  JaU  today  Is  a  man  for  whom  the 
law  Is  a  way  of  life.  Judge  Frank  Wiley 
WUson,  a  tall,  qlilet  47-year-old  Tennessean, 
presided  over  the  trial  of  Hoffa,  who  Is  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  and  five  other  defendants 
charged  with  Jury  tampering.  Chatting 
about  the  work  of  lawyers  and  Judges  the 
other  day.  Judge  Wilson  said: 

"When  you  reflect  on  It,  the  only  thing 
that  allowed  the  himian  race  to  stop  living 
as  animals  and  to  start  living  as  human  be- 
ings was  by  adopting  a  set  of  rules — a  system 
of  Justice.  Maintaining  a  system  of  JiisUce 
In  an  orderly  society  Is  essential  to  whatever 
else  people  accomplish." 

In  a  speech  last  fall,  defending  the  Su- 
preme Court  he  put  the  same  concept  some- 
what differently : 

"The  rule  of  law  Is  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment of  the  centuries-long  struggle  for  free- 
dom. The  acceptance  of  the  rule  of  law, 
even  the  law  with  which  one  may  personally 
disagree,  and  the  use  of  orderly  processes 
to  change  the  law.  Is  the  mark  of  a  civilized 
person  and  U  the  mark  of  a  civilized  nation." 

Judge  Wilson  can  never  recall  a  time  when 
he  did  not  want  to  be  a  lawyer,  but  he  very 
nearly  refused  to  become  a  Judge. 

His  personal  crisis  came  In  1961  when  a  va- 
cancy occurred  on  the  Federal  bench  here. 

Tennessee's  two  Democratic  Senators,  the 
late  Estes  Kefauver  and  Albert  Gore,  both 
close  personal  and  political  associates,  asked 
Mr.  WUson.  who  was  happUy  practicing  law 
at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  whether  he  wanted  the 
Job.  Mr.  Wilson  said  he  did,  but  he  soon 
was  assailed  by  doubt. 

CALLED    A    LEOAL    SCHOLAR 

He  liked  living  In  Oak  Ridge,  thoroughly 
enjoyed  his  practice  and  was  making  more 
than  the  district  Judge's  annual  salary  of 
$22,600. 

Mr.  Wilson  took  his  misgivings  to  Federal 
Judge  Robert  L.  Taylor,  a  KnoxvUle  chief 
judge  of  the  Eastern  Tennessee  District. 
Judge  Taylor  urged  Mr.  Wilson  not  to  with- 
draw. The  advice  was  decisive.  President 
Kennedy  appointed  Mr.  Wilson  and  he  took 
over  his  new  duties  July  1,  1961. 

As  a  judge,  Mr.  Wilson  has  established  a 
reputation  for  hard  work,  thorough  research, 
and  legal  scholarship.  He  has  been  reversed 
only  twice. 

Judge  Wilson's  personal  life  reflects  the 
kind  at  order  and  Intelligence  that  he  woxild 
wish  for  society. 

He  likes  music  and  does  a  little  puttering 
around  his  house,  but  his  life  Is  principally 
one  of  the  mind  and  his  Idea  of  a  really  good 
time  U  to  read  a  history  book.  He  neither 
smokes  nor  drinks. 

He  admires  Abraham  Lincoln  whose  life, 
he  says.  Is  "a  revelation  of  how  a  man  can 
grow." 

Woodrow  Wilson  Is  another  favorite.  "I 
admire  his  Idealism,"  Judge  Wilson  said. 
"The  thing  that  disturbed  me  when  I  was 
In  Europe  during  the  war  was  that  so  many 
Europeans  are  so  cynical  about  the  possi- 
bilities that  things  can  be  better  than  they 
are.  I  hope  Americans  never  get  like  that. 
Things  can  be  better  and  Wilson  showed  that 
It  was  poeslble  to  make  them  so." 


He  ran  Mr.  Kefauver's  successful  campaign 
for  the  Senate  In  1948  In  east  Tennessee. 
He  vras  on  the  three-man  committee  that 
managed  Mr.  Gore's  successful  race  In  1950. 

The  same  year,  Mr.  Wilson  took  a  plunge 
Into  politics  In  his  own  behalf,  running  for 
Congress  In  the  second  district — a  stanchly 
Republican  area.  He  was  defeated  38,585 
to  35.348. 

The  man  who  beat  him.  the  late  Repre- 
sentative Howard  H.  Baker,  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  11  years 
later  to  testify  for  Mr.  WlUon  when  his 
nomination  to  the  court  was  pending. 

Mr.  Wilson  married  Helen  Elizabeth  War- 
wick In  1942.  They  met  In  church  In  Knox- 
vUle. They  have  two  sons.  Frank  Carl,  10, 
and  William  Randolph,  7. 


MANNER     IS     COURTEOUS 

Those  who  know  Judge  Wilson  say  that 
he  Is  sometimes  too  trusting  of  people  who 
do  not  merit  It.  But  they  note  that  there 
is  steel  xmderneath  hU  mild  and  cotu-teous 
manner. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  born  In  Knoxvllle  on  June 
21.  1917.  He  took  both  his  undergraduate 
and  law  degrees  at  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see, graduating  from  law  school  In  1941  at 
the  top  of  his  class. 

After  practicing  briefly  with  a  Knoxvllle 
firm  and  serving  In  the  Army  Air  Corps  In 
north  Africa  and  Europe  In  World  War  n. 
Mr.  Wilson  went  to  Oak  Ridge  to  practice 
law. 


THE  REAL  SCHOOL  PROBLEM 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "The 
Real  School  Problem."  written  by  Joseph 
Alsop.  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  today.  March  18.  1964.  The  arti- 
cle is  one  of  the  finest  comments  I  have 
read  about  the  educational  problems  that 
confront  the  country,  especially  In  the 
great  urban  centers.  I  wish  that  it  be 
preserved  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Real  School  Problzm 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
New  York  Crrr. — The  time  was  Just  be- 
fore the  second  round  of  the  New  York  City 
school  boycott.  The  place  was  Public  School 
184,  a  high,  narrow,  bleak  structure  like  an 
Edwardian  jail,  where  1.500  kids  from  the 
most  leprously  run  down  part  of  Harlem 
get  their  primary  schooling. 

Earl  Brown,  deputy  borough  president  of 
Manhattan,  and  one  of  the  few  Negro  lead- 
ers who  has  openly  criticized  the  school  boy- 
cott, had  brought  me  to  PS  184  "to  see  how 
far  you  can  go  if  you  just  make  a  start — 
even  If  you  have  hardly  anything  to  begin 
with." 

Unlike  too  many  other  slum  schools,  PS 
184  has  a  cheerful  Interior  that  belles  Its 
forbidding  facade.  The  halls  and  classrooms 
are  clean  and  neat — although  here  and  there 
teachers  have  been  forced  to  use  bright  chil- 
dren's drawings  to  cover  peeling  ptalnt  and 
crumbling  plaster. 

The  children  are  gay  and  well  mannered, 
there  Is  no  hint,  here,  of  the  "blackbocutl 
Jungle." 

To  be  sure,  this  school,  like  so  many  others, 
has  no  playground  of  Its  own.  but  the  kids 
can  use  the  playground  and  even  the  swim- 
ming pool  of  a  private  social  welfare  center 
across  the  street.  And  few  2  whole  years. 
PS  184  has  even  boasted  Its  own  small  school 
library. 

"The  point  Is,"  Earl  Brown  told  me.  "that 
the  teachers  here  haven t  given  up.  In  a  lot 
of  schools  In  this  kind  of  neighborhood,  they 
give  up.  They  think  that  if  they  can  Just 
keep  order,  more  or  less,  they  are  doing  pretty 
well.  They  don't  even  try  to  teach.  They 
even  say  so,  right  out  loud.  But  youll  soon 
see  what  I  mean  about  not  giving  up." 

What  he  meant  Indeed  became  clear  when 
we  reached  the  principal's  office.  The  prin- 
cipal of  PS  184,  Mrs.  Kate  Tuchman.  Is  a 
cheerful,  determined,  self-confident  wMnan 
who  has  been  a  New  York  City  teacher  for 
19  years.  She  received  us  with  her  assistant 
for  community  affairs,  Bobby  Wright,  a  young 
Negro  who  was  a  lieutenant  paratrooper  In 
Korea  before  he  took  up  teaching. 

"What  you  have  to  understand  If  you're 
going  to  get  anywhere  as  a  teacher  In  this 
sort  of  neighborhood,"  Mrs.  Tuchman  began 
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briskly  "1b  that  these  children  are  different. 
They're  not  different  because  they  are  poorer 
human  raw  material  than  chUdren  In  a  mid- 
dle class  or  suburban  neighborhood.     Most 

certainly  not.  

"They're  different  because  so  many  or 
them  come  from  homes  that  are  hardly 
homes  at  all— often  without  a  father,  often 
with  a  working  mother,  almost  always  with- 
out a  single  book.  Lots  of  children  first 
come  to  school  barely  knowing  the  simple 
words  to  express  what  they  feel." 

Then  Mrs.  Tuchman  stated  the  theme, 
which  she  and  young  Wright  then  developed 
antlphonally.  as  It  were.  Almost  everything 
they  said  aroee.  In  one  way  or  another,  from 
the  central  problem.  The  problem  Is  that 
in  a  hideously  deprived  nelghbOThood.  the 
ChUdren  are  special  cases,  simply  because  of 
the  environment  which  nourishes  them — or 
rather,  falls  to  nourish  them. 

•Take  schoolbooks, "  said  Wright.  "Whats 
the  use  of  giving  o\ir  children  books  about 
blonde-haired  kids  In  pretty  houses  In  the 
suburbs  with  trees  and  gardens?  They've 
never  seen  a  hoxise  like  that.  They've 
hardly  seen  a  tree.  Only  this  year,  we've 
begun  to  get  books  adapted  to  our  needs. ' 
The  central  problem  has  a  score  of  aspects. 
More  men  teachers  are  needed,  for  Instance, 
because,  as  Mrs.  Tuchman  put  It.  "with  so 
many  homes  with  no  men  in  them,  lots  of 
our  children  need  men  teachers  In  order  to 
have  a  man  to  relate  to  "  Again,  the  hard 
conditions  of  Jungle-slum  life  produce  an 
unduly  high  percentage  of  nervously  dis- 
turbed children,  and  more  special  schools 
mn  n«*ded  to  help  these  unlucky  ones,  whose 
prMtinfT  Is  also  a  handicap  to  the  healthy 
maJcHity. 

Yet  the  Job  can  be  done,  "If  you  Just 
understand  the  basic  problem."  as  Mrs. 
Tuchman  put  It.  The  Job  Is  being  done.  In 
fact,  at  PS  184.  There  are  very  few  sub- 
stitute teachers  hen.  Interns  come  to  PS 
184  from  the  teachers'  colleges,  to  learn  the 
ways  of  the  school;  and  many  of  the  In- 
terns apply  for  permanent  appointment. 

■They  like  the  challenge,  once  they  get 
over  their  fear  of  the  neighborhood,"  said 
Mrs.  Tuchman 

This  challenge.  Is  to  prepare  the  children 
to  pry  open  the  door  Into  the  other  America, 
the  affluent  America,  whose  very  culture, 
whose  whole  way  of  life.  Is  at)solutely  foreign 
to  the  culture  of  the  ghetto  slums. 

But  If  this  challenge  Is  to  be  met  In  full, 
more  will  be  needed  than  the  dedicated 
efforts  of  the  Bobby  Wrights  and  the  Kate 
Tuchmans  of  the  teaching  profession 

The  schools  of  the  slums  have  a  harder, 
heavier  task  than  the  schools  of  the  middle 
class  neighborhoods  and  If  the  task  Is  to  be 
fulfilled.  America's  slum  schools  need  special 
support.  In  the  form  of  extra  money,  extra 
teachers,  finer  buildings,  larger  playgrounds, 
and  BO  on  and  on.  Furthermore,  every  dol- 
lar Invested  to  make  these  schools  Into  ef- 
fective social  levers  will  save  $10  later  on. 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1964 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  Mr.  MANsriixD  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
7152)  to  enforce  the  constitutional  right 
to  vote,  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  injunctive  relief  against  dis- 
crimination in  public  accommodations, 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
institute  suits  to  protect  constitutional 
rights  in  public  facilities  and  public 
education,  to  extend  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  discrimination 
in  federally  assisted  programs,  to  esUb- 
llsh  a  Commission  on  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
with  regard  to  House  bill  7152,  there  is  a 
certain  sadness  surroimding  the  Senate's 
debate  on  this  bUl  which  can  be  experi- 
enced only  by  those  in  this  body  who 
represent  the  South.  Havmg  been  a 
Member  of  this  body  for  some  20  years 
and  havmg  participated  in  many  debates 
on  this  issue,  perhaps  it  is  more  a  feeling 
of  frustration  and  resignation  at  bemg 
forced  to  go  through  these  biennial 
flagellations  of  our  section  and  our 
people. 

But  this  is  an  election  year:  and  the 
Senate  is  considering  proposed  legisla- 
tion designed  to  humiliate  a  proud  and 
sensitive  section  of  our  country.     The 
Senate  is  being  asked  to  act  under  pres- 
sure of  great  stress  and  emotion.    Under 
such  circumstances,  the  views  of  those 
who  oppose  the  bill  are  not  likely  to  re- 
ceive the  full  and  careful  consideration 
of   either   our   colleagues  or   the   news 
media.    The   deUcate   human    relations 
affected  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
treated  in  a  context  of  moral  and  legal 
absolutism  which  falls  to  recognize  that 
humans  can  sometimes  err.    Members  of 
this  body  from  the  South  are  labeled 
during  these  debates  as  obstructionists 
or  racists,  or  other  and  less  appeaUng 
descriptions  are  used.    We  are  credited 
with  having  powers  rivaimg  the  legerde- 
main of  MerUn.  the  magician.     Some- 
times in  handling  such  unappealing  leg- 
islation as  foreign  aid— which  I  have  had 
to  do  for  some  years— I  have  wished  I 
had  a  small  portion  of  those  legendary 
powers  ascribed  to  Southern  Senators. 
All  we  ask  now  is  that  this  debate  be 
approached  with  candor  and  fairness— 
which  necessarily  call  for  an  open  mind. 
We  believe  the  proposed  legislation  is  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  country;  and 
we  hope  we  shall  be  given  an  adequate 
opportvmlty  to  make  our  case. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  commented  on  the  unreasonable 
manner  in  which  the  Senate  traditions 
were  ignored  by  having  this  bill  placed 
on  the  calendar.  Uistead  of  referring  it 
to  the  appropriate  committee,  for  con- 
sideration in  accordance  with  the  normal 
procedures  of  the  Senate.  I  shall  not 
labor  this  point,  except  to  say  that  many 
provisions  in  the  bill  have  not  been  sub- 
jected to  searching  committee  study. 
The  version  before  the  Senate  was 
hastily  fashioned,  largely  by  persons  im- 
associated  with  the  committee,  only  a 
short  time  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  was  asked  to  vote  on  it. 

This  afternoon,  during  the  debate,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina I  Mr.  Ervin]  led  a  discussion  in  de- 
tail in  regard  to  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  particularly  those  dealing 
with  the  cutting  off  of  aid  from  a  State 
which  would  not  abide  by  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  bill.  I  thought  that 
debate  revealed  the  great  need  for  seri- 
ous, detailed,  and  thorough  examination 
of  the  significance  and  the  implications 
of  that  provision  of  the  bill. 

Although  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina [Mr.  EkvinI  has  remarkable  and 
outstanding  understanding  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  of  the  many  cases  inter- 
preting it  and  of  the  proper  interpreU- 


tion  of  the  Constitution,  and  although 
he  does  a  remarkably  fine  Job  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  nevertheless  I  feel  that 
committ"^  consideration,  under  condi- 
tions in  which  would  be  possible  to  obtain 
the  advice  of  outside  experts  in  that 
field,  would  be  of  great  value  in  helping 
the  Senate  make  up  its  mind  as  to  the 
constitutionality,  the  legality,  the  feasi- 
bility, and  the  practicality  of  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  implications  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation are  far-reaching,  and  its  poten- 
tial impact  is  beyond  measure.    The  de- 
cision of  a  majority  of  the  Senate  to 
place  the  bill  on  the  calendar  and  to 
bypass  the  Judiciary  Committee  was  a 
grave  mistake.     Nonetheless,  the  deed 
was  done;  and  while  in  the  future  the 
Senate  may  regret  Its  action,  we  are  now 
faced  with  the  task  of  doing  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  the  Job  that  should  have  been 
accomplished  in  the  quiet  and  reflective 
atmosphere  of  a  Senate  committee.   This 
departure  from  the  Senate's  normal  pro- 
cedures heightens  the  responsibility  of 
each  Member  of  the  Senate  to  examine 
carefully  every  prfvision,  and  to  create 
a  meaningful  and  productive  debate  on 
the  many-faceted  issues  involved.    If  the 
Senate  does  less,  it  will  fall  to  discharge 
its  obligation  to  the  Nation  and.  above 
all,  to  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  aided 
by  this  bill.    In  the  absence  of  commit- 
tee consideration,  the  only  recourse  Is  to 
a  thorough  and  searching  debate  In  the 
Senate  Itself. 

The  potential  Impact  of  this  bill,  as  Is 
the  case  of  all  such  bills,  will  bear  most 
heavily  on  my  section  of  the  country. 
But  Senators  from  States  In  which  the 
Negro  population  Is  negligible  must  not 
act  under  an  illusion  that  the  bill  will 
not  affect  their  States.  The  whole  of 
our  society  will  be  profoundly  affected  by 
the  bill. 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  a  meaningful 
debate  will  be  held— going  over  this  bill 
section  by  section  and  line  by  line.  Tes- 
timony from  outside  witnesses — experts 
who  are  equipped  to  discuss  the  legal, 
sociological,  and  economic  ramifications 
of  the  proposal— has  been  denied  us;  but 
the  Senate  can  draw  on  the  vast  collec- 
tive experience  represented  In  this  body, 
to  examine  In  detail  the  provisions  of 
the  bill.  If.  because  of  preconceived 
opinions  or  severe  political  pressure. 
Senators  fall  to  consider  this  measure 
on  Its  merits,  this  Institution  wlU  have 
failed  In  Its  responsibility  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  Senate  is  being  asked  to  do  no 
more  than  carry  out  Its  historic  func- 
tion defined  so  well  by  James  Madison 
in  The  Federalist.  In  speaking  of  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  Institution  and 
the  spirit  of  concession  and  compromise 
on  which  it  was — and  is— founded,  he 
wrote: 

The  necessity  of  a  senate  Is  not  less  Indi- 
cated by  the  propensity  of  all  single  and 
numerous  assemblies,  to  yield  to  the  impulse 
of  sudden  and  violent  passions,  and  to  be 
seduced  by  factious  leaders  Into  lnt«mperate 
and  pernicious  resolutions.  Examples  on 
this  subject  might  be  cited  without  nilmber: 
and  from  proceedings  within  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  from  the  hUtory  of  other 
nations.     But  a   poslUon   that  will   not  be 


contradicted  need  not  be  proved.  All  that 
need  be  remarked  Is.  that  a  body  which  Is 
to  correct  this  Infirmity  ought  Itself  to  be 
free  from  It.  and  consequently  ought  to  be 
less  numerous.  It  ought,  moreover,  to 
possess  great  firmness,  and  consequently 
ought  to  hold  Its  authority  by  a  tenure  of 
considerable  duration. 


Our  duty  is  well  described.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  rise  to  the  occasion,  and 
that  Senators  with  differing  views  will 
engage  in  this  debate  with  candor  and 
earnestness,  free  from  the  emotions  and 
prejudice  which  so  often  accompany  this 
type  of  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  turn  back 
the  clock  to  1619  and  undo  the  deed 
which  first  brought  African  slaves  to 
our  shores.  If  we  could,  there  Is  little 
doubt  that  we  would  not  be  debating  this 
bill  today.  We  do  not  legislate  in  a 
vacuum;  but  we  must  deal  with  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  forces  un- 
leashed In  the  aftermath  of  the  landing 
of  that  first  slave  ship. 

It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  clear  that 
the  problem  of  the  Negro  In  American 
life  Is  not  just  a  southern  problem.  It 
Is  a  national  problem;  and  the  solution 
will  not  be  found  by  pointing  the  finger 
of  scorn  at  our  region.  For  economic 
reasons,  the  South  has  traditionally  been 
the  homeland  for  the  American  Negro. 
The  same  Inexorable  economic  forces 
have  now  righted  this  racial  Imbalance 
in  our  national  demography. 

Prom  1940  to  1960.  the  Negro  popula- 
tion more  than  doubled  In  Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ohio;  It  increased  threefold  In  Connec- 
ticut and  Illinois;  and  It  multiplied  six 
times  in  the  State  of  California.  Ac- 
cording to  the  1960  census,  the  Negro 
population  was  almost  equally  divided 
between  the  traditionally  Southern 
States  and  those  of  other  sections  of  the 
coimtry. 

Last  summer,  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy described  this  as  "a  problem  which 
faces  us  all — In  every  city  of  the  North  as 
well  as  the  South." 

Unless  It  Is  considered  In  this  larger 
context.  It  is  sure  to  be  distorted. 

Senators  must  bear  In  mind  that  the 
problem  cannot  be  divorced  from  the 
historical  developments  from  which  It 
sprang. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  a  tragic  commen- 
tary on  the  depths  of  man's  supersti- 
tions and  prejudices  that  the  divisions 
which  threatened  our  Union  a  century 
ago  have  festered  to  this  day.  The 
legacy  of  oppression  from  which  the 
South  began  to  emerge  only  in  recent 
times  left  definite  scars.  Since  this  de- 
bate is  supposedly  centered  on  prejudice, 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  there  Is  no  more 
persistent  prejudice  In  our  country  than 
that  of  one  section  against  another. 
The  fears,  frustrations,  and  antagonisms 
of  the  Reconstruction  period,  Immedi- 
ately after  the  War  Between  the  States, 
have  not  dissipated.  In  a  very  real 
sense  "reconstruction  "  did  not  material- 
ize until  little  more  than  two  decades 
ago  In  the  Southland.  For  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century  the  South  wandered 
In  an  economic  wilderness,  left  to  Its 
own  devices  by  a  Federal  Government 
which  cared  Uttle  for  Its  plight. 


Like  all  wars,  the  one  a  century  ago 
solved  no  problem  except  perhaps  to  lay 
to  rest  the  debate  over  the  power  of  se- 
cession. 

Students  of  American  history  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  confusion  throughout  the 
North  during  the  Civil  War  as  to  its  pur- 
poses and  goals.  The  most  militant  in 
the  councils  of  the  victors  gained  the 
upper  hand  in  shaping  policies  which,  in 
turn,  formed  public  sentiment.  The  re- 
sult was  the  conversion  of  a  war  over  a 
political  principle  Into  a  moral  crusade. 
The  South  became  the  enemy  in  a  per- 
sonal sense  and  the  war  became  one  of 
attrition  and  evangelism.  The  initial 
goal  of  saving  the  Union  was  discarded 
for  the  higher  moral  purpose  of  bringing 
freedom  to  those  in  the  bonds  of  slavery. 
But  combined  with  the  promise  of  free- 
dom was  a  less  easily  fulfilled  pledge  of 
equality. 

The  great  crusade  soon  became  a  cruel 
farce  visiting  the  righteous  punishments 
of  absolutism  on  the  South  while  mak- 
ing a  mockery  of  the  promises  to  the 
new  freedmen.  Soon  the  conquered 
South,  filled  with  resentment  and  eco- 
nomically devastated,  was  left  with  the 
economics  of  the  slave  system  and  the 
politics  of  a  ravaged  society.  Left  with 
Its  own  problems  the  South  solved  them, 
or  deferred  their  solution.  In  its  own  way, 
while  the  uninvaded  and  relatively  un- 
injured sections  of  the  Nation  surged  into 
the  era  of  America's  industrial  evolution, 
no  longer  concerned  with  the  great  moral 
crusade  of  the  1860's. 

Dr.  C.  Vann  Woodward,  a  noted  his- 
torian and  a  native  of  my  State,  has 
captured  the  spirit  of  this  betrayal  in 
an  Incisive  and  penetrating  book,  "The 
Burden  of  Southern  History."  In  a 
chapter  aptly  titled  "Equality:  The  De- 
ferred Commitment,"  Dr.  Woodward 
writes: 


The  Union  fought  the  ClvU  War  on  bor- 
rowed moral  capital.  With  their  noble  be- 
lief In  their  purpose  and  their  extravagant 
faith  In  the  future,  the  radicals  ran  up  a 
staggering  war  debt,  a  moral  debt  that  was 
soon  foiuid  to  be  beyond  the  country's 
capacity  to  pay,  given  the  undeveloped  state 
of  Its  moral  resources  at  the  time.  After 
making  a  few  token  payments  during  Re- 
construction, the  United  States  defaulted 
on  the  debt  and  unilaterally  declared  a 
moratorium  that  lasted  more  than  8  decades. 

Although  this  was  acknowledged  to  be 
a  national  debt.  In  the  nature  of  things  It 
would  have  to  be  paid  by  a  special  levy  that 
fell  vrtth  disproportionate  heaviness  upon 
one  section  of  the  country.  The  South  had 
been  called  on  before  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
a  guilty  national  conscience.  It  Is  now  called 
on  a  second  time. 

In  the  period  of  nearly  a  century  be- 
tween the  generals — Grant  to  Eisenhow- 
er— the  North  gave  its  Implied  acquies- 
cence to  the  modes  of  southern  society 
which  evolved  in  the  vacuum  of  the  post- 
war times.  Now,  pricked  by  the  right- 
eous zeal  of  the  new  Negro  of  the  mld- 
20th  century,  northern  pretichments  of 
righteousness  are  heard  again. 

Writing  in  the  December  1962  issue  of 
the  Progressive,  Dr.  Woodward,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  at  Yale  University,  as 
I  have  already  said,  made  this  observa- 
tion: 

The  true  perspective  on  the  South's  con- 
temporary reaction,  however,  is  not  revealed 


by  the  entire  centxiry  since  emancipation. 
The  slgnlflcttnt  period  Is  rather  the  half  cen- 
tury after  the  Nation  repudiated  or  aban- 
doned its  Civil  War  promises  of  Negro  rights 
and  racial  equality.     That  was  the   period 
when  civil  rights  for  Negroes  became  a  dead 
letter,  when  disfranchisement  enjoyed  Fed- 
eral approval  and  support,  when  Plessy  ver- 
sus Ferguson  was  the  law  of  the  land,  when 
progresslvlsm    was    for    whites    only,    and 
when  racism  was  a  national  creed  and  not 
a  regional  peculiarity.    It  was  in  that  period 
that  the  South  built  up  the  expectation  and 
assurance   of   continued   national    approval. 
It  Is  only  with  that  period  In  mind  that  one 
can  understand  the  stubborn  defiance,  the 
outbursts  of  hysteria,  and  the  flares  of  vio- 
lence that  have  characterized   the  South's 
resistance. 

Mr.  President,  lest  my  remarks  reveal 
a  taint  of  regional  bias.  I  must  add  that 
if  blame  is  to  be  assessed  there  Is  plenty 
for  everyone — indeed,  that  is  the  essence 
of  my  argument.  The  cultural  patterns 
of  the  South  which  evolved  with  the 
acquiescence  and  passive  encouragement 
of  the  North  are  now  to  be  stricken  from 
our  "guilty  national  conscience"  by  a  few 
lines  in  a  statute  book  and  the  North 
again  will  cleanse  its  sovQ  in  the  woes  of 
the  South. 

This  is  not  a  plea  for  segregation  In 
perpetuity.  But  It  Is  a  plea  that  my  col- 
leagues recognize  that  the  eternal  prob- 
lem posed  by  any  racial  or  religious 
minority  yield  ultimately  only  to  the 
slow  conversions  of  the  human  heart  and 
mind,  and  more  urgent  remedies,  such 
as  are  suggested  In  the  pending  proposed 
legislation,  are  destined  to  aggravate  the 
situation. 

The  question  Is  one  of  means,  not  ends. 
Every  realistic  and  honest  appraisal,  be 
it  made  in  New  York  or  Arkansas,  shows 
great  change  taking  place  in  racial  rela- 
tions throughout  our  land,  of  which  the 
present  turmoil  is  a  result.    Old  patterns 
of  life  may  change  but  not  as  fast  as 
long-established  attitudes  and  traditions. 
Any  fruitful  discussion  of  race  rela- 
tions must  begin  with  the  Brown  deci- 
sion.    The  decade  since  that  declslMi 
has  been  one  of  the  most  dismal  periods 
in  our  history.    It  is  a  tragic  quirk  of 
fate  that  made  the  halls  of  public  edu- 
cation the  battleground  for  racial  strife. 
If  there  is  a  solution  to  racial  animosi- 
ties, it  must  certainly  lie  in  the  human 
mind  smd  spirit  being  freed  frcHn  preju- 
dice   and    preconceptions    through    the 
process  of  education  of  our  r>ec^le.    It  is 
most  unfortunate  that  the  very  process 
upon  which  progress  Is  dependent  has 
been  disrupted  and  distorted  by  the  un- 
wise policy  of  using  the  schools  as  a 
mediimi  to  force  Integration. 

I  have  always  thought  that  one  of  the 
great  tragedies  of  the  last  half  century 
was  the  failure  of  the  Congress  to  enact 
thoroughgoing  Federal  aid  to  education 
legislation.  I  must  say  to  the  credit  of 
the  Senate  that  during  the  past  15  years 
on  four  different  occasions  the  Senate 
has  approved  excellent  measures  for 
Federal  aid  to  education,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  other  body  did  not  see  fit  to 
approve  of  them  or  to  join  us  in  the 
effort. 

I  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  great 
neglects  of  our  country.  I  do  not  know 
that  one  can  do  anything  but  deplore  It 
at  this  late  date.    Nevertheless,  that  was 
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the  genxjine.  the  real  approach  to  the 
problem,  which  might  have  furnished  the 
background  under  which  the  solution  to 
the  racial  problem  might  well  be  on  its 

The  demands  on  our  educational  sys- 
tem were  never  greater,  with  the  require- 
ment of  preparing  our  young  peoplefor 
an  increasingly  complex  world.  This 
reqirement  is  not  being  met  in  an  ade- 
quate manner  and  yet  our  schools  are 
also  being  subjected  to  the  volaUle  pres- 
sures of  racial  tension. 

The  schools  of  the  Southern  States— 
already -lagging  behind  those  of  other 
areas  in  curriculum,  equipment,  and 
staff— wUl.  if  this  bUl  is  enacted  be 
burdened  further  by  the  creation  of  an 
emoUonal  climate  which  is  the  enemy  of 
real  learning.  Title  IV  of  the  pending 
bill  is  labeled  by  proponents  as  "the  key 
to  the  schoolhouse  door"  and  will  bring 
about  rapid  abolishment  of  the  discrep- 
ancies between  white  and  Negro  schools 
in   the  South.     The   Attorney  General 

Sould  be  given  a  free  hand  to  institute 
ligation  in  every  school  district  which, 
in  his  opinion,  runs  afoul  of  the  Brown 
doctrine.  Requiring  him  to  have  re- 
ceived a  complaint— from  a  party  who 
can  remain  anonymous— before  such  ac- 
Uons  are  initiated  is  like  having  the  mer- 
chant adjust  his  own  scales.  I  impute 
no  bad  faith  to  the  Incumbent  Attorney 
General  or  to  his  successors.  Such  a 
broad  grant  of  authority  as  proposed 
here  contravenes  the  spirit  of  our  system 
of  government. 

A  first-year  law  student  knows  the 
functions  of  Judge  and  advocate.  The 
first  duty  of  a  court  is  to  determine  its 
jurisdiction  over  the  case  presented  to  it. 
The  court  must  ascertain  if.  in  fact,  a 
case  exists  and  if  It  has  power  to  decide 
the  matter.  If  the  plaintiff  in  a  civil 
case  cannot  make  such  a  showing,  he  is — 
in  lawyers'  language — out  of  court.  This 
is  why  the  first  order  of  business  is  for 
the  court  to  determine  the  question  of 
Jurisdiction. 

But  under  several  sections  of  this  bill 
the  Attorney  General  will  be  given  the 
power  to  decide  that  a  cause  of  action 
exists,  that  an  injury  has  been  susUined. 
and  that  relief  must  be  sought. 

Lest  there  be  some  mistake,  let  me 
quote  from  section  407  of  the  bill : 

SK.  407.  <»)  Wbenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral receive*  a  complaint — 

( 1 )  signed  by  a  parent  or  group  of  parent* 
to  the  effect  that  hla  or  their  minor  children. 
as  members  of  a  claaa  of  persons  simllariy 
situated,  are  being  deprived  of  the  equal 
protecUon  of  the  laws  by  reason  of  the  failure 
of  a  school  board  to  achieve  desegregation,  or 

(2)  signed  by  an  Individual,  or  his  parent. 
to  the  effect  that  he  has  been  denied  admU- 
slon  to  or  not  permitted  to  by  reason  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin, 
and  the  Attorney  General  certifies  that  the 
signer  or  signers  of  such  complaint  are  un- 
able. In  hU  Judgment,  to  initiate  and  main- 
tain appropriate  legal  proceedings  for  relief 
and  that  the  Institution  of   an   action  will 
materially  further  the  public  policy  of  the 
United  States  favoring  the  orderly  achieve- 
ment of  desegregation  In  public  education, 
the  Attorney  General  U  authorised  to  insti- 
tute for  or  In  the  name  of  the  United  States 
a    clvU    action    In    any    appropriate    dUtrlct 
court  <rf  the  United  States  against  such  par- 
ties and  for  such  relief  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate, and  such  court  shall  have  and  shall  e»- 
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erclae  jurlsdlcUon  of  proceeding!  Inatltuted 
pursuant  to  thla  section. 


Wholesale  granting  of  this  broad  au- 
thority gives  the  Department  of  JusUce 
supervisory  authority  over  local  school 
boards  throughout  the  United  States. 
Delicate  and  sensitive  problems 'in  hu- 
man relations,  which  by  their  nature 
must  evolve  to  solution,  will  be  handed 
over  to  the  chief  legal  officer  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  his  subordinates 
whose  qualifications  In  the  educational 
area  are,  to  say  the  least,  dubious. 

While  other  parts  of  his  bill  are  ob- 
jectionable and  have  attracted  greater 
attention,  its  potential  Impact  on  educa- 
tion deserves  careful  evaluation  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr  President,  there  is  no  mistaking 
the  mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Brown  case  The  r\iling  that  sepa- 
rate education  Is  unequal  education  and 
In  violation  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  clause  of  the  14th  amendment  Is 
not  on  trial  in  this  debate.  It  is  the  law. 
Regardless  of  the  opinion  one  may  have 
of  it,  it  is  the  law. 

Desegregation  of  public  education  Is 
proceeding  at  a  fair  pace  through  the 
efTorts  of  private  counsel  where  litiga- 
tion is  necessary  and  the  good  will  of 
local  leaders  when  It  is  not.  This  trend 
will  continue  no  matter  what  the  fate  of 
this  bill— the  South  knows  that  full  well. 
But  the  admission  of  Negro  students  to 
white  schools  should  not  be  accelerated 
to  a  pace  incompatible  with  maintaining 
an  atmosphere  conducive  to  learning.  If 
our  schools,  many  of  the  Inadequate  al- 
ready for  the  present  burden,  are  dis- 
rupted by  racial  strife  their  graduates 
win  be  even  less  prepared  to  meet  the 
challenges  of   an   Increasingly   complex 

society. 

The  calm  and  peaceful  circumstances 
essential  to  an  effective  educational  ex- 
perience are  difBcult  to  achieve,  but  ar^ 
easUy  destroyed.  The  sad  experience  of 
the  capital  city  of  my  State  some  6V2 
years  ago  is  dramatic  proof  of  this  fact. 

Yet,  Little  Rock  has  been  a  model  of 
progress  in  this  difBcult  area  during  the 
subsequent   period.     During   the   recent 
quiet  years,  so  far  as  Little  Rock  Is  con- 
cerned, in  which  the  attention   of   the 
Nations   press    and   other    news   media 
have  been  focused  elsewhere,  the  people 
of  Little  Rock  have  done  much  to  mend 
the    wounds    of    their    sad    experience. 
Peace  and  progress  attract  little  atten- 
tion in  national  news  media  which  are 
such  powerful  forces  in  the  molding  of 
popular  opinion.     Perhaps  it  is  only  a 
reflection  on  human  nature  that  conflict 
and  social  disruption  are  more  demand- 
ing of  the  attention  of  those  in  control 
of  radio  and  TV  networks  and  the  press. 
As  Senators  know  so  well,  when  some- 
thing goes  wrong  the  news  media    are 
always  eager  to  spread  the  most  minute 
details.     When    something    goes    right, 
they  are   usually  not  interested.    Such 
has  been  the  case  with  Little  Rock. 

Today  123  Negro  students  attend  for- 
merly all-white  elementary,  junior,  and 
senior  high  schools  in  Uttle  Rock.  This 
change  has  not  come  about  through 
demonstrations,  violence,  threats,  or 
other  forms  of  coercion.  Integration 
was  In  the  first  Instance  compelled  by 


the  mandate  of  a  Federal  court,  but  the 
pace  and  the  spirit  in  which  It  has  been 
achieved  stems  from  the  spirit  of  good 
will  and  civic  responsibility  in  which  the 
city's  leaders  in  every  field  of  endeavor 
have  approached  this  delicate  problem. 
Similar  situations  exist  elsewhere  In 
my  State. 

The  high  school  in  Payetteville,  Ark., 
was  voluntarily  and  totally  desegreffated 
in  the  fall  of  1954.  a  few  short  months 
after  the  Brown  decision,  and  the  jurUor 
high  schools  in  that  city  have  since  fol- 
lowed suit. 

I  could  recite  a  long  list  of  communi- 
ties which  have  come  to  grips  with  this 
problem— where  concerted  and  effective 
local  leadership  is  solving  it  on  the  edu- 
cational front.  Thirteen  school  districts 
and  approximately  40  formerly  aU-whlte 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  In 
Arkansas  have  now  admitted  Negroes. 
My  colleagues  from  other  areas  may 
think  that  this  is  not  enough  and  that 
the  process  must  be  speeded  up.  But 
unduly  rapid  change,  where  intense  hu- 
man emotions  are  called  into  play,  cwi 
be  counterproductive— as  we  have  noted 
recently  in  the  great  city  of  New  York-- 
and  create  estrangement  of  whites  and 
Negroes,  instead  of  promoting  friendship 
and  understanding  which  must  underUe 
true  racial  harmony. 

I  think  It  is  quite  noteworthy  that  re- 
cent demonstrations  by  the  white  people, 
particularly  the  recent  demonstration 
of  white  women  in  New  York  and  other 
demonstrations  in  New  York,  are  quite 
in  contrast  with  the  situation  that  pre- 
vails today,  certainly  in  my  State. 

The  citizens  of  Arkansas  have  not 
wasted  their  time  nor  their  experience 
in  this  field.  As  events  have  proceeded 
and  difBcult  situations  have  been  faced 
with  reason  and  profit,  a  climate  for 
progress  has  been  established.  Negro 
first-graders  now  attend  white  schools  In 
Pine  Bluff  Ark.,  not  under  compulsion 
of  court  order  but  through  the  voluntary 
action  of  the  Pine  Bluff  School  Board. 
I  cite  Pine  Bluff  because  of  Its  location 
in  the  section  of  my  State  where  our 
Negro  population  is  highly  concentrated. 
Recently,  the  School  Board  of  Texarkana 
in  southwest  Arkansas — one  of  the  larg- 
est schools  in  my  State— announced  a 
new  pupil  assignment  policy  which  will 
bring  Negro  students  into  the  white 
schools. 

Mr.   President,   these   suitlons  do  not 
come  easy.    If.  on  motion  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  events  in  a  particularly  sen- 
sitive situation  may  be  speeded  up  be- 
yond the  capacity  of  a  community.  It  Is 
likely  that  turmoil  and  chaos  will  results 
as  It  has  resulted,  in  many  Instances. 
And    I  hope  that  the  Senate  wUl  con- 
sider  the   implications  of   this  bill   for 
the  leadership  In  communities  which  are 
moving  voluntarily  to  meet  these  chal- 
lenges.   There  is  a  new  spirit  and  it  is 
a  new  time.    But  If  education  and  race 
relations  are  to  progress  together  they 
must  not  be  dealt  with  impersonally  by 
an  authority  far  removed  from  the  emo- 
tional and  economic  climate  on  which 
they  are  nurtured.    In  the  final  analysis, 
the  local  civic  leaders  must  solve  these 
problems— which   are    local    in   nature. 
Outside  authority  without  the  ultimate 
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responsibility  for  living  with  the  solution 
can  be  expected  to  «)awn  more  turmoil 
and  strife. 

The  people  of  the  South  are  burdened 
with  a  historical  legacy  that  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  does  not  share.     They  are 
marked    in    some    strange    ways   by    a 
strange  disproportion  inherited  from  the 
age  of  Negro  slavery.     The  whites  and 
Negroes  of  Arkansas  and  the  South  are 
equally  prisoners  of  their  envlrormient 
and  no  one  knows  what  either  of  them 
might  have  been  In  a  different  environ- 
ment   or    under    other    circumstances. 
Certainly,  no  one  of  them  has  ever  been 
free  with  respect  to  racial  relationships 
to  the  degree  that  the  Vermonter  or  the 
Minnesotan  has  been  free.    The  society 
of  each  Is  conditioned  by  the  presence  of 
the  other.     Each  carries   a  catalog  of 
things  not  to  be  mentioned.    Each  moves 
through  an  Intricate  ritual  of  evasions, 
of  make-believe,  and  suppressions.     In 
the  South  one  finds  a  relationship  among 
men  without  coimterpart  on  this  conti- 
nent. 

In  that-  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  Interesting  article  published  In 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  which  I 
believe  would  be  appropriate  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record.  It  Is  entitled, 
•'Discrimination  In  Some  Form  Is  World- 
wide." written  by  the  Associated  Press. 
June  23,  1963.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point.  ^       ^^  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DiaCMMINATION  IN  80M«  FOKM  IS  WO«LDWmX 

(By  the  Aaaoclated  Prew) 
With   the  exception  of  Antarctica,   where 
there  are  no  people,  few  large  area*  of  the 
world   have   been   Immune   to  the   virus  of 
prejudice.  ,,_, 

Thus,  discrimination,  racial  or  religious, 
ethnic  or  economic,  leaves  little  room  for 
self-righteousness  in  most  of  the  globe's 
heavily  populated  regions.  It  vartes  in  kind 
and  degree  around  the  earth.  But  one  strik- 
ing fact  that  emerges  from  an  Aasoclated 
Press  survey  U  that  neither  the  age  not  the 
type  nor  the  background  nor  the  intention 
of  a  given  government  makes  It  necessarily 
'  Immune. 

As  far  as  can  be  determined,  only  one 
country  practices  internal  segregation  as  a 
matter  of  national  policy  or  law.  That  is 
the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Pew  countries 
enforce  or  justify  it  by  law  on  any  level  and 
one  of  the  few.  of  course,  la  the  United 
States,  where  segregation  is  still  a  matter 
of  State  statute  In  parts  of  the  South. 

WIAPFXO   IN  IBONT 

But  it  occurs  In  many  other  places  around 
the  world  even  where  It  is  forbidden  by  law 
and  wrapped  In  Irony. 

Thus.  India  found  that  the  mere  process 
of  independence  from  the  white  man  did  not 
cleanse  it  of  discrimination  by  Indians. 
Thus,  England,  whose  Intellectuals  used  to 
criticize  American  race  relations  while  the 
British  liad  no  minority  problem  of  their 
own  at  home,  now  finds  Its  own  people  not 
Immune  to  the  ugly  sores  of  racial  stress. 

The  emerging  black  man  in  equatorial 
Africa  and  the  emerging  Arab  in  north  Af- 
rica begin  to  rule  themselves  under  consti- 
tutions proclaiming  racial  freedom  for  all. 
Meanwhile,  they  practice  some  discrimina- 
tion against  whites  and  Asians  In  an  effort  to 
redress  old  imbalances  in  government  and 
trade.  And  only  time  will  prove,  once  the 
imbalance  U  balanced,  whether  such  dis- 
crimination can  be  ended. 
CX 3M 
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None  of  this  Is  to  say  that  discrimination, 
as  Americans  understand  it,  occurs  every- 
where or  In  major  proportions  In  most  places. 
It  Is  relatively  rare,  for  example.  In  Scandi- 
navia. New  Zealand.  Australia  and.  from 
most  points  of  view.  Prance. 

AS   A    STATX   or    MIND 

But  discrimination  U  also  a  state  of  mind, 
sometimes  lost  In  s«nantlc8.  frequently  dif- 
ficult to  label  as  such.  In  Prance,  for  ex- 
ample, the  President  of  the  Senate  Is  a  Negro. 
Negroes  and  persons  of  north  African  origin 
who  can  afford  It  circulate  freely  In  hotels, 
restaurants,  and  night  clubs.  But  most  of 
the  600.000  Algerians  In  Prance  are  un- 
educated and  unskilled  and  hold  the  lowest 
paying  jobs. 

Is  this  discrimination  or  a  simple  fact  of 
economic  life?  The  free  and  easy  Aiistral- 
lans.  who  show  an  enlightened  attitude 
toward  one  small  minority,  the  aborigines, 
enforce  an  Immigration  policy  which  keeps 
colored  races  out.  This  Is  done  In  the 
hope  of  building  a  homogeneous,  frlctlonleas 
society.  Is  this  effort  to  avert  racial  strife 
discriminatory?  In  many  places  In  South 
America,  Indians  make  up  the  most  depressed 
classes,  poor  and  iineducated.  Is  this  dls- 
crlmlnaUon  or  another  raw  fact  ot  eco- 
nomics? 

In  India  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  where 
America  has  often  been  concerned  about  its 
own  Image,  neither  semantics  nor  ration- 
alization can  hide  the  fact  of  discrimination. 
In  a  total  population  of  461  million,  nearly 
100  mUUon  In  India  are  listed  by  the  censiis 
as  untouchables.  The  untouchables  rank  be- 
low the  Hindu  caste  system,  which  has  4 
main  castes  and  more  than  3.000  local  sub- 
castes.  Many  Indlaxxs  who  are  now  Moelems 
and  Christians  are  deecendante  of  untouch- 
ables who  were  converted  to  escape  the 
Hindu  caste  system.  But  even  among  the 
Moelems  and  Christians  distinctions  fre- 
quently remain  between  high  and  low  castes. 

CONDITIONS    IN    CBTLON 

In  Ceylon  It  Is  the  Hindu  who  complains 
Of  discrimination  although  here.  too.  there 
are  constitutional  provisions  against  It.  The 
ruling  majority  group  are  the  Buddhists 
whoee  tongue.  Singhalese.  Is  now  the  official 
state  language.  The  1  million  Tamil  speak- 
ing Hindus  complain  the  language  barrier 
and  their  dlfflcvUty  In  getting  government 
jobs  has  forced  them  Into  second-class  citi- 
zenship. 

The  Catholic*,  too,  say  they  are  targets  of 
discrimination  In  public  service  appoint- 
ments. Thxis.  a  situation  Is  reversed.  Un- 
der British  rule,  which  ended  In  1966,  the 
Singhalese  complained  the  Christians  and 
Tamils  were  favored. 

In  1968  an  estimated  1.000  Tamils  were 
killed  in  widespread  rioting  led  by  the 
Singhalese. 

While  they  complain  of  discrimination  at 
the  hands  of  ttie  majority,  the  Tamils  them- 
selves discriminate  against  each  other.  The 
Vellala  or  high-class  Tamils  do  not  aUow 
low  caste  people  to  drink  at  public  wells  ex- 
cept In  segregated  areas.  Low  caste  women 
are  not  permitted  to  cover  their  upper  body 
or  sit  on  chairs  In  the  presence  of  the  higher 
caste. 

MOSLEM    PAKISTAN 

In  Moslem  Pakistan,  where  the  Hindus  are 
a  12-percent  minority,  no  non-Moslem  could 
ever  beccKne  President,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution. Otherwise,  there  are  no  legal  bars 
but  In  fact  no  Hindu  occupies  any  high  Gov- 
ernment job,  none  get  into  the  military  serv- 
ices, few  get  Government  jobs  of  any  kind, 
and  many  have  dUBcvdty  getting  private  jobs. 

In  southeast  Asia,  where  many  Chinese 
have  migrated  over  the  years  and  won  com- 
manding positions  In  trade  and  finance,  an- 
tagonism toward  them  Is  common.  It's 
particularly  strong  in  Indonesia,  where  Presi- 
dent Sukarno's  government  has  tried  to  limit 
Chinese  activity  In  business. 


Still,  the  3  million  people  of  Chinese 
descent  In  a  total  population  of  100  mlHlon 
control  a  great  deal  of  Indonesia's  economic 
life.  Indonesia  recognizes  the  Pelplng  gov- 
ernment but  that  did  not  stop  recent  rioting 
and  destruction  of  Chinese  property  In  the 
wake  of  a  visit  by  the  President  of  Commu- 
nist China. 

aUSSLAN    DISCRIMINATION 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world,  in  Moscow, 
where  Russian  propaganda  factories  rarely 
miss  a  chance  to  exploit  America's  racial 
troubles,  the  picture  Is  difficult  to  delineate. 
The  Russian  constitution  espouses  protection 
for  all  classes  and  forbids  discrimination. 
The  Government  denies  there  Is  any  discrim- 
ination against  Russian  Jews  or  visiting 
African  students. 

But  the  Jews  claim  they  sviffer  unequal 
difficulty  In  getting  Important  jobs  or  getting 
Into  universities.  A  disproportionate  num- 
ber of  Jews  have  been  executed  for  economic 
crimes,  which  the  Soviets  say  Indicates  no 
discrimination. 

But  Western  observers  point  out  that  the 
presence  of  so  many  Jews  in  Illegal  bvislness 
may  be  explained  by  their  difflcxilty  In  get- 
ting jobs  In  normal  areas.  And  the  Jews 
themselves  point  out  that  of  all  national  or 
racial  groups  In  the  Soviet  Union  they  alone 
are  r^ulred  to  have  the  word  "Jew"  printed 
on  their  passports. 

There  Is.  of  course,  active  discrimination 
against  Christians,  whose  belief  In  God 
makes  them  Ideologically  unacceptable  for 
poets  of  Importance  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Elsewhere  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  there 
are  legal  prohibitions  against  discrimination 
but  visiting  correspondents  hear  murmurs. 
In  Hungary,  for  example,  they  hear  tradi- 
tional anti-Semitic  and  anti-Gypsy  senti- 
ments. 

PREJTTDICE    AGAINST    STTTDKNTS 

In  Czechoslovakia  and  Bulgaria  there  Is 
clearly  a  growing  popular  feeling  against 
visiting  colored  students.  In  Czechoslovakia, 
many  people  blamed  the  depressed jconomy 
on  large-scale  exports  to  Africa"  and  Asia 
during  the  Communist  poUttcal  offensive 
there. 

In  Poland,  where  Hitler  left  fewer  than 
50.000  Jews  out  of  a  prewar  population  of 
3vi  million,  discrimination  is  Illegal.  Jews 
appear  to  have  no  problem  in  housing,  edu- 
cation, or  employment  except  that  there  Is 
an  undercurrent  of  resentment  over  the 
number  of  posts  they  occupy  In  government, 
party,  publishing,  news  media,  Uterature,  and 
finance. 

In  turbulent  Africa,  where  the  complexion 
of  power  is  changing  rapidly,  it  is  still  too 
early  to  tell  whether  the  black  man  or  the 
dusky-skinned  man  will  prove  less  discrimi- 
natory than  the  white  man  who  ruled  before 
him. 

The  new  rulers  Indorse  laws  which  seek 
to  outlaw  prejudicial  treatment  of  any  one 
group.  But  they  also,  understandably,  seek 
to  Increase  the  affluence  and  Influence  denied 
many  of  their  people  under  former  white 
masters. 

In  Kenya,  where  the  African  has  begun 
to  rule  himself,  the  Government  openly  gives 
wide  preference  to  African  applicants  for 
civil  service  jobs.  European  and  Asian  civil 
servants  are  being  prematurely  retired.  Most 
Europeans  forced  out  this  way  receive  gen- 
erous financial  allowances.  The  Asians  do 
less  well  and  are  complaining. 


NECaO  MILLIONS  IN  KENYA 

Africans  or  Negroes  total  8  million  in 
Kenya  as  compared  to  180.000  Asians.  66.000 
Europeans,  and  39,000  Arabs.  SmaU  though 
their  group  U.  most  of  the  country's  com- 
merce is  still  conuolled  by  Asians.  This  may 
prove  temporary. 

While  they  have  not  suffered  as  badly  as 
their  compatriots  In  Uganda  from  trade  boy- 
cotte  Imposed  by  African  nationalists,  many 
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Asian  shopkeepere  In  Kenya  fear  the  future. 
They  say  they  will  return  to  India  If.  after 
complete  independence,  their  shops  are  boy- 
cotted or  the  Government  Imposes  high  dls- 
crUnlnatory  taxes  on  them  and  Europeans. 
The  three  Independent  Moslem  states  In 
formerly  French  North  Africa— Tunisia.  Al- 
geria and  Morocco— officially  do  not  sanction 
discrimination.  Yet  It  occurs  In  some  forms, 
mainly  against  the  remaining  European  set- 
tlers and  Jews. 

AKAB8  IN  ISRAEL 

Ten  percent  of  Israel's  2>4  million  people 
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are  Arabs.  Are  they  targeto  of  dlscrlmlna- 
Uon?  The  tangible  evidence  Indicates  they're 
not.  but  still  many  Arabs  feel  an  unease, 
a  psychological  disadvantage.  Probably  this 
feeling  will  never  be  erased  while  Israel  Is 
surrounded  by  hostile  Arab  nations. 

But  within  the  country,  the  Israel  Arabs 
are  protected  by  laws  against  unequal  treat- 
ment of  any  group.  They  get  equal  pay  for 
equal  work  In  Industry,  most  of  their  farm- 
ers own  their  own  land,  they  enjoy  the  same 
benefits  of  government  roadbulldlng  and 
Irrigation  projects,  they  can  and  do  enter 
any  public  place,  and  they  vote.  The  Parlia- 
ment has  seven  Arab  Deputies. 

The  one  legal  difference  between  Arabs 
and  Jews  Is  that  the  Arabs  are  not  subject 
to  compulsory  military  training. 

Elsewhere  In  the  Middle  East.  In  Lebanon. 
Syria,  and  Iraq,  for  example,  the  Moslems 
predominate  but  the  remaining  Jews  appear 
to  have  few  complaints,  hatred  of  Jews  is 
confined  to  Israelis  or  Zionists.  Jews  there 
who  engage  In  no  pro-Israel  activity  are  free 
to  worship  and  work  peacefully.  The  Jew- 
ish community  In  Lebanon  retains  consider- 
able financial  influence. 

The  Sudan,  however,  has  Its  racial  and 
religious  troubles.  Negro  pagan  and  Chris- 
tian tribes  in  the  south  are  kept  under  strict 
controls  by  the  Arab  Moslems  of  the  north. 
Rioting  was  reported  In  1962  to  protest  the 
enforced  "Arablzatlon"  of  the  Negro  south. 
South  Africa,  of  course,  remains  the  world's 
clearest  example  of  racial  separation  and  dis- 
crimination, the  only  country  where  it  is 
national  policy  Imposed  by  law  and  enforced 
rigorously  In  everyday  life. 

ENVISIONS  SEPASATX  CAREEK 

The  Government.  In  pursuing  Its  policy  of 
apartheid,  speaks  of  the  day  when  whites 
and  blacks  will  live  In  separate  areas,  each 
governing  themselves.  In  some  kind  of  na- 
tional federation. 

Meanwhile.  though,  the  3  million 
whites  rule  themselves  and  the  11  million 
blacks,  and  there  Is  no  doubt  In  anyone's 
mind  which  complexion  runs  the  country. 
The  black  man  has  no  vote,  no  political 
rights.  Uttle  freedom  of  movement  and  Is 
segregated  In  virtually  every  phase  of  his 
life — living  quarters.  transportation, 

churches,  post  offices,  movies,  libraries,  res- 
taurants and  separate  counters  in  all  Gov- 
ernment offices. 

Much  of  Western  E\irope  appears  free  of 
discrimination.  Overt  antl-SemltIsm  Is  now 
rare  In  West  Germany  and  Austria,  where 
Hitler's  massacres  probably  left  those  coun- 
tries acutely  self -consclo vis  about  the  subject 
for  years  to  come. 

HIDDEN  AlfTI-SElirrlSM 

Some  observers,  however,  feel  that  hidden 
antl-SemltIsm  Is  still  very  strong  In  Ger- 
many, partlcxilarly  among  middle-aged  and 
older  people.  But  authorities  treat  the  surv- 
vlvlng  German  Jews  (20,000  out  of  600,000) 
with  such  consideration  that  some  see  the 
danger  of  a  new  antl-SemltIsm  resulting  from 
the  current  self-conscious  pro-Semltlsm. 

Italy  has  no  legal  discrimination.  How- 
ever, the  German -speaking  resldenU  of  the 
south  Tyrol  and  the  Slav  groups  In  Trieste 
complain  of  unequal  treatment  Imjobs  and 
housing.    The  feeling  has  erupted  lito  bomb- 


ings and  other  violence  which  Italian  author- 
ities attribute  to  nationalist  groups. 

England  has  about  500.000  nonwhltes. 
roughly  1  percent  of  the  population.  Most  of 
these  are  West  Indians  who  came  looking  for 
work.  The  rest  are  Indians.  Pakistanis,  and 
Africans. 

So  far  in  1963.  the  cotmtry  has  escaped 
major  race  conflict  for  the  first  time  In  10 
years.  The  penalties  for  street  rioting,  such 
as  the  violence  which  lasted  a  week  In  Lon- 
don's Nottlng  Hill  district  In  1958.  are  now 
more  severe.  Immigration  of  nonwhltes  has 
been  sharply  curtailed.  Still,  police  and  so- 
cial workers  believe  more  eruptions  are  In- 
evitable. 

The  conclusions  one  can  draw  from  this 
world  survey  of  discrimination  are  few.  For 
a  broad  variety  of  reasons,  economic,  social, 
political,  religious  or  physical,  historic  or 
new.  real  or  imagined,  men  feel  and  exhibit 
mutual  hate,  which  may  be  the  other  side  of 
mutual  fear.  Discrimination  occurs  in  many 
places,  the  mere  fact  of  which  Justifies  It  no 
place. 


Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  had  conversations — as  we  all  have.  I 
suppose — with  numerous  leaders  from 
foreign  countries,  and  to  my  surprise.  In 
many  instances,  practically  every  coun- 
try has  a  problem  sharing  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  our  own — perhaps  not 
to  the  same  degree  however. 

In  many  Instances,  the  minority  in- 
volved is  not  so  high  a  percentage  as  in 
our  case.    But  in  small  countries  such  as 
Norway,  where  we  rarely  read  about  it. 
because  they  do  not  like  to  publicize  their 
difficulties  along  this  line,  they  do  en- 
counter prejudice — if  one  wishes  to  call 
it  that,  or  at  least  difficulties  in  the  ad- 
justment of  groups  with  different  social, 
cultural,    and    physical    characteristics. 
The  difficulties  are  not.  in  many  cases, 
the  precise  ones  that  afllict  this  coun- 
try— that  is.  a  difference  in  the  color  of 
one's  skin;  but  to  give  an  example,  in 
the  case  of  Norway,  the  problem  of  as- 
similation or  even  the  toleration  of  the 
gypsies  in  a  country  like  Norway  presents 
serious  problems,  particularly  in  commu- 
nities where  only  a  few  of  those  nomadic 
people  arrive. 

I  visited  Japan,  and  had  a  discussion 
on  the  subject  of  the  so-called  Eta  prob- 
lem there,  in  which  the  descendants  of 
the  Etas  who  were  originally  involved  in 
the  business  of  butchering  animals  and 
the  preparation  of  leather  goods,  or  any- 
thing having  to  do  either  with  the  prepa- 
ration of  animals  for  food  or  their  by- 
products were,  in  effect,  ostracized  by 
society,  as  late  as  1870.    Quite  a  large 
number    of    people    were    regarded    as 
"things"  rather  than  persons.    They  had 
no  standing  whatever  as  human  beings 
under  the  law  in  Japan  as  late  as  ap- 
proximately 1870. 

I  mention  this  not  to  cast  aspersions  of 
any  kind  upon  any  of  these  countries, 
but  merely  to  point  out  that  this  is  not 
a  unique  problem  in  this  country.  It  Is 
not  an  easy  problem  in  any  country. 
Practically  every  country  has  it  in  some 
form  or  another.  It  is  a  problem  that 
has  similar  characteristics— I  need  not 
mention  such  a  well-known  case  as  In- 
dia. I  pointed  it  out  merely  to  put  in 
proper  perspective  the  extreme  difficul- 
ties encountered  In  dealing  with  a  prob- 
lem of  this  kind. 


This  article  develops  the  difflcultiea. 
It  develops  the  information  regarding 
the  problem.  I  shall  not  take  the  time 
to  read  it.  but  I  hope  that  those  who  are 
so  convinced  of  the  righteousness  of  their 
cause  will  take  the  time  to  read  this 
most  informative  article. 

The  inabUity  to  comprehend  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  relationship  has  caused 
those  in  other  sections  to  seek  imme- 
diate and  total  solutions,  which  experi- 
ence should  teach  us  are  quite  unlikely 
of  achievement. 

This  brings  me  to  a  point  which  I  be- 
lieve Is  central  to  this  debate.    Separate 
education,  we  were  told  by  the  Brown 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  la  un- 
equal education.    It  would  be  less  than 
honest  for  me  to  maintain  that  absolute 
parity  exists  between  white  and  Negro 
schools  in   my   State — or   perhaps  any 
other  State — but  neither  Is  there  a  par- 
ity of  education  between  a  child,  white 
or  Negro,  in  the  Arkansas  Delta  and  that 
of  a  child  in  New  York,  Connecticut,  or 
California.     It  is  tragic  that  this  dis- 
crimination, so  costly  in  our  complex 
national  economy,  has  yet  to  stir  the 
Congress  sufficiently  to  do  ansrthing  sig- 
nificant to  eliminate  that  form  of  dis- 
crimination. 

I  made  reference  previously  to  the 
failure  of  the  Congress,  and  more  spe- 
cifically of  the  other  body,  to  do  any- 
thing significant  in  this  connection. 

Mr    President,  it  is  paradoxical  that 
southern  educational  systems  should  be 
expected      to      produce     weU-rounded, 
broadmlnded.  and  wholly  dispassionate 
individuals  whose  well-developed  intel- 
lects can  suddenly  reject  lifelong  pat- 
terns of  conduct  and  custom.    This  is  a 
high    standard    to    expect    for    schools 
without   adequate   facilities  and   facul- 
ties—stemming from  a  tax  base  incapa- 
ble   of    producing    sufficient    revenue. 
Southern   States— and   particularly   my 
own— have  made  valiant  efforts  in  re- 
cent years  to  devote  greater  portions  of 
their  resources  to  education,  but  these 
States  bear  the  economic  legacy  of  that 
so-called  reconstruction,  and  of  the  long- 
time   exploitation    of    the    agricultural 
South  by  the  Industrial  North.     Only 
since  the  1930's  has  the  South  begun  to 
share  in  the  prosperity  and  effluence  ol 
America.     It  has  only  been  during  re- 
cent years  that  we  have  begun  to  be 
drawn  into  the  poUtical.  economic,  and 
cultural  mainstreams  of  the  Nation. 

There  has  been  progress  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  South  in  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  largely  due  to 
the  initiative  and  resourcefulness  of 
southern  citizens.  However,  progress  has 
been  slow  in  relation  to  the  econoroic 
growth  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  in 
1953  per  capita  Income  in  Arkansas  was 
less  than  a  thousand  dollars  and  only 
54  67  percent  of  the  national  average. 
By  1962  our  per  capita  income  had  risen 
to  $1  443— only  61.48  percent  of  the  na- 
tional average.  This  trend  has  con- 
tinued and  per  capita  Income  for  this 
year  is  estimated  at  over  $1,600. 

While  Arkansas'  per  capita  Income  in- 
creased approximately  50  percent  in  the 
last  decade,  expenditures  per  pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance  in  its  public 


schools  increased  107.2  nercent.  My 
State  ranks  second  In  the  Nation  in  rate 
of  increase  behind  our  neignbor  awite  to 
the  southeast.  Mississippi,  which  expe- 
rienced a  142.9  percent  increase  in  per- 
pupil  expenditures.  These  are  encourag- 
ing statistics,  and  they  reveal  a  major 
effort  on  the  part  of  Southern  States  to 
improve  the  quality  of  their  educational 
systems.  I  might  point  out  that  State 
expenditures  increased  by  an  average  of 
74.1  percent  over  this  period  for  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

And  yet.  a  great  disparity  continues 
to  exist  between  the  educatiwi  available 
to  most  southern  students  and  that  pro- 
vided in  the  more  prosperous  States.  It 
is  a  tragedy  that  measures  for  an  effec- 
tive and  adequate  program  of  Federal  aid 
to  education  should  have  been  repeatedly 
defeated  in  the  face  of  this  obvious  waste 
of  human  resources  in  the  South. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  Inquire  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church]  as  to 
how  long  he  wishes  to  keep  the  Senate 
in  session  tonight?  Inasmuch  as  there 
are  so  few  Senators  in  attendance.  I  won- 
dered whether  he  would  entertain  a 
unanimous-consent  request  that  I  may 
be  permitted  to  continue  my  speech  at  a 
later  date,  and  that  the  Senate  recess 
at  this  time.  I  imderstand  that  there  is 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  that 
the  Senate  recess  until  11  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  should  like  to  accommodate  the 
Senator  tonight  If  he  would  like  to  com- 
plete his  speech  by  inserting  the  re- 
mainder of  his  speech  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  Is  the  point  of 
doing  that?  Why  do  we  not  give  unani- 
mous consent  to  the  Senator  that  he  may 
proceed  at  a  later  date? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor object  to  the  request  that  at  a  later 
date  I  may  proceed  with  my  speech? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Personally  I  have  no 
objection  to  that.  I  know  of  no  other 
business  to  be  transacted  this  evening, 
although  I  imderstand  some  Insertions 
will  be  made  in  the  Ricord. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  accommodate 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern] 
may  be  permitted  to  make  such  Inser- 
tions In  the  Record  as  he  desires. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pearson  In  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  Is 
BO  ordered. 


coFT  contends  that  the  Congress  Is  not 
discharging  its  historic  mission  of  Initi- 
ating and  developing  major  legislation. 
Rather,  says  the  Connecticut  Senator: 

These  days  no  one  expects  Congress  to  de- 
vise Important  bills.  Instead,  the  legislative 
views  of  the  President  dominate  the  press, 
the  public,  and  the  Congress   Itself. 

Our  colleague  Insists  that  If  Congress 
is  to  achieve  the  respect  to  which  it  Is 
entitled  It  must  do  more  than  react  to 
legislative  proposals  devised  "down- 
town." It  must  exercise  its  own  pre- 
rogatives as  both  the  major  source  and 
the  forum  of  legislation. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  RiBicorr's  provoca- 
tive article  entitled  "Doesn't  Congress 
Have  Ideas  of  Its  Own?"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


SENATOR  RIBICOFF  SPEAKS  OUT 
ON  THE  PROPER  ROLE  OP 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Connecticut,  Abra- 
ham RiBicorr.  is  the  only  living  Ameri- 
can who  has  served  as  Governor.  Con- 
gressman, Senator,  and  Cabinet  mem- 
ber. As  such,  he  is  In  a  unique  position 
to  appraise  the  respective  responsibilities 
of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  Government. 

Writing  In  the  current  Issue  of  the 
Saturday   Evening  Poet,  Senator  Ribi- 


DOESN'T    CONGHH58    HAVE    IDEAS    OF    ITS    OWN? 

(By  Senator  Abraham  Ribicoit) 
In  all  the  recent  uproar  about  Congress — 
the  public  dismay  with  Its  balklness,  the 
cries  for  Its  reform — the  real  trouble  with 
Congress  has  been  overlooked.  It  Is  simply 
that  Congress  has  surrendered  Its  rightful 
leadership  in  the  lawmaking  process  to  the 
White  House. 

No  longer  Is  Congress  the  source  of  major 
legislation.  It  now  merely  filters  legislative 
proposals  from  the  President,  straining  out 
scxne  and  reluctantly  letUng  others  pass 
through.  These  days  no  one  expects  Con- 
gress to  devise  the  Important  bills.  Instead, 
the  legislative  views  of  the  President  domi- 
nate the  preaa.  the  public,  and  the  Congress 
Itself. 

This  Is  all  wrong.  Making  laws,  not  Just 
scrutinizing  them.  Is  the  Job  of  Congress. 
That  Job  requires  Initiation,  not  simply  pas- 
sive reaction  to  executive  branch  requests. 
Yet  Congress  has  surrendered  the  Job — so 
completely  that  the  press  and  the  Nation 
now  "score"  a  President's  success  by  the 
number  of  his  reqviests  he  gets  throvigh  Con- 
gress. In  the  scoring,  a  Presidential  re- 
quest approved  by  Congress  counts  as  a 
victory,  and  a  rejected  request  counts  as  a 
defeat.  Since  January,  when  President 
Johnson  delivered  his  eloquent  and  far- 
sighted  state  of  the  Union  message  and  the 
requests  began  to  flow  from  the  White  Hoxise 
to  Capitol  mil,  the  scorekeepers  have  been 
busy. 

It  is  not  the  President  who  Is  at  fault. 
His  ofBce  Is,  under  the  Constitution,  a  po- 
sition of  extraordinary  lecwlership — In  the 
Nation  and  the  entire  world.  It  Is  pert  of 
his  Job  to  gflve  Congress  his  recommenda- 
tions for  needed  legislation. 

This  is  President  Johnson's  rlghtfxU  re- 
,  sponslblllty.  and  I  believe  that  he  is  dis- 
charging It  well,  as  President  Kennedy  did 
before  him.  Both  submitted  to  the  Congress 
a  wide  range  of  constructive  and  Imaglna- 
Uve  proposals.  Many  Kennedy  proposals 
have  been  placed  on  the  statute  books,  and 
the  country  Is  the  better  for  them.  Many 
of  President  Johnson's  leglslattve  proposaU 
must  and  will  be  enacted. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  way  the  Presi- 
dent discharges  hlft  responsibilities.  My 
point  Is  that  Congress  has  failed  to  exwclse 
Its  own. 

I  do  not  mean  Just  a  fallvire  to  pass  bills. 
There  have  been  failures  in  this  respect. 
Scone  needed  bills  have  not  been  passed  and 
many  that  were  approved  were  unduly  de- 
layed. Pot  these  faUures  Congress  has  re- 
ceived much  criticism.  Some  of  that  criti- 
cism  Is  deserved,   though    the   accomplish- 


ments of  Congress  last  year  are  far  greater 
than  is  generally  recognized.  The  test-ban 
treaty  and  major  bills  for  college  aid,  voca- 
tional education,  medical  schools,  air  pollu- 
tion control,  mental  health,  mental  retarda- 
tion, and  Job  retraining  were  all  approved  In 
1963.  In  fact,  I  predict  the  complete  record 
of  the  88th  Congress,  Including  the  tax  cut 
and.  In  all  likelihood,  a  strong  civil  rights 
law,  wUl  mark  It  as  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive In  recent  years. 

The  critics  of  Congress  have  really  missed 
the  p>olnt.  Their  sole  concern  Is  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  enact  Presidential  bills.  They 
dont  even  consider  whether  Congress  is 
doing  any  lawmaking  on  Its  own.  What 
these  critics  really  prefer  Is  a  parliamentary 
form  of  government.  They  want  executive 
and  legislative  power  to  be  Joined,  as  In  the 
British  Parliament,  so  that  a  policy  decision 
made  by  the  Government's  leadership  can  be 
automatically  made  the  law  of  the  land. 
But  the  genius  of  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem is  that  It  separates  executive  and  leg- 
islative power  and  provides  for  two  coeqxial 
branches  of  government.  This  Is  a  great 
strength  of  our  Nation  and  It  should  not  be 
diminished.  But  If  the  system  Is  to  work 
effectively,  both  branches  must  fully  exer- 
cise their  constitutionally  assigned  func- 
tions. 

My  concern  is  the  faUure  of  Congress  to 
realize  the  full  extent  of  its  own  role  in 
the  legislative  process.  Congress  need  not 
and  should  not  be  content  simply  to  react 
to  Presidential  requests.  Congress  should 
make  Its  own  Independent  assessments  of 
the  Nation's  problems  and  come  up  with  Its 
own  answers.  If  legislation  Is  needed,  Con- 
gress,  too,  has  prime  responsibility  for  de- 
veloping a  bill.  Yet  this  is  not  what  hap- 
pens In  practice. 

Look  how  the  process  works.  There  was 
widespread  agreement  last  year  that  there 
should  be  legislation  to  revise  the  income- 
tax  laws.  What  happened?  Congress  con- 
vened on  January  9,  1963.  Did  It  start  to 
conduct  hearings  into  the  entire  problem  of 
taxation?  It  did  not.  It  did  absolutely 
nothing  untU  the  President  had  drafted  his 
tax  proposal  and  sent  It  to  the  Hill.  Then 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
began  hearings — not  a  general  Inquiry  Into 
the  entire  problem,  but  a  hearing  Into  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  President's  program. 

The  first  witness  was  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury.  He  said  the  program  was  good. 
Other  witnesses  followed  who  said  part  of 
the  program  was  good  and  part  was  bad. 
When  the  hearings  were  over,  the  cconmlt- 
tee  met  In  executive  session  and  began  a 
line-by-line  examination  of  each  recom- 
mendation sent  up  by  the  President.  Some 
of  these  proposals  were  adopted,  some  re- 
jected and  a  few  modified.  The  cwnmlttee 
added  scarcely  any  provisions  on  Its  own 
Initiative. 

The  committee  then  drafted  a  bill  to  put 
Its  decisions — or,  mew*  acctirately,  the  deci- 
sions of  the  executive  branch  as  modified  by 
the  committee— Into  legislative  language. 
(Congress  deserves  credit  for  doing  this  bill 
drafting.  Usually  the  executive  branch 
sends  Its  rectMnmendatlons  to  Congress  with 
draft  bills  already  prepared.)  After  Rules 
Committee  approval,  the  bUl  went  to  the 
House  floor,  where  amendments  were  not 
permitted. 

Then  the  whole  process  began  again  In 
the  Senate.  In  February,  the  bill  completed 
Its  round  trip  and  ended  up  back  where  It 
started:  on  the  President's  desk. 

The  process  Is  simply  wrong:  The  Presi- 
dent's proposal  should  be  looked  at  with 
care,  but  It  should  not  be  the  beginning, 
middle  and  end  of  the  story.  There  Is  ab- 
BOlutely  no  reason  for  Congress  to  spend  all 
Its  time  deciding  whether  the  President's 
proposal  Is  good  or  bad.  Let  Congress  pro- 
vide Its  own  answers  to  the  problem.     Let 
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the  hearings  roam  broadly  over  the  entire 
field  of  taxation  and  the  economy,  and  when 
they  are  concluded,  let  the  people's  elected 
representatives  draw  up  a  bill  that  they 
believe  Is  right. 

When  I  entered  the  President's  Cabinet 
3  yeej's  ago.  I  was  frankly  surprised  at  the 
deferential  attitude  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress exhibited  toward  the  executive  branch. 
Of  course.  I  know  they  make  critical  speeches 
and  cut  budget  requests,  but  beneath  these 
headline-making  events  Is  an  vmreported 
story  of  silent  acquiescence  to  administra- 
tion views. 

Representatives  and  Senators  often  called 
me  to  And  out  what  position  the  administra- 
tion woxild  take  on  a  bill  of  theirs  or  what 
type  of  draft  legislation  would  be  submitted 
by  the  White  House.  I  was  sorry  they  put  so 
much  emphasis  on  what  position  I  would 
take.  I  was  more  Interested  In  knowing 
what  position  they  would  take. 

It  Is  the  same  story  here  In  the  Senate. 
I  have  heard  ranking  Members  privately  oA- 
mlt  that  their  pet  bills  were  doomed  because 
of  opposition  from  the  executive  branch. 
"Why  don't  you  ask  for  heturlngs  on  that 
bill?  "  '1  asked  a  colleague  the  other  day. 
"It  sounds  to  me  like  a  really  good  Idea." 
"It's  no  use."  he  replied.  "The  admin- 
istration Is  dead  set  against  It.  It  wouldn't 
have  a  chance." 

In  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee last  year,  the  Kennedy  ald-ta«edu- 
oatlon  bin  was  being  considered.  The  Presi- 
dent had  packaged  many  separate  proposals 
In  one  bill  and  urged  Congress  to  pass  the 
entire  bill.  What  was  the  reaction  in  the 
committee?  "ThU  is  terrible;  the  President 
has  got  to  set  priorities  He  should  tell  us 
which  proposals  he  really  wants;  otherwise 
how  are  we  to  proceed?" 

When  I  served  In  the  Cabinet,  I  had  an 
obligation  to  present  the  administration's 
view  of  what  was  Important.  But  now  that 
I  serve  in  the  Isglslatlve  branch,  I  should 
not  Just  mark  time  until  the  executive 
branch  makes  up  my  mind  for  me.  I  was 
elected  to  make  Judgments  for  myself  and 
my  constituents.  That  Is  the  business  of 
everyone  In  Congress. 

A  pracUce  that  started  many  years  ago 
as  an  orderly  procedure  for  consolidating 
views  within  the  executive  branch  has  now 
grown  Into  an  unofficial  preveto  power. 
This  Is  the  practice  of  referring  nearly  tdl 
proposed  legislation  to  the  Budget  Bvireau 
and  the  vurlous  agencies  of  government  for 
a  report  of  the  administration's  position. 
Say  you  have  a  proposal  to  cdt  the  tariff 
on  widgets.  You  draft  a  bill,  and  it  Is  re- 
femd  to  the  Finance  Committee.  Then  the 
bill  goes  downtown  for  reports  from  the  ad- 
ministration. It  may  be  looked  at  by  the 
Commerce  Department.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. State  Deptirtment,  Tariff  Commission, 
and  the  Budget  Bureau. 

Weeks  later  the  replies  come  back.  "No." 
says  the  executive  branch,  "we  have  carefully 
considered  this  bill  and  we  would  be  Just 
as  happy  If  It  didn't  pass."  Unless  your 
bill  has  acquired  the  popularity  of  apple  pie. 
that  reply  from  the  administration  means 
the  end  of  the  line.  Chances  are  there  won't 
even  be  a  hearing.  Prospects  for  ultimate 
passage  are  virtually  nil. 

Let  us  have  tme  views  of  the  executive 
branch.  Often  eltremely  constructive  sug- 
gestions are  made  in  executive  reports;  they 
Improve  the  proposed  bill.  But  if  the  Con- 
gress permits  the  administration's  disapprov- 
al to  bring  the  legislative  process  to  a  com- 
plete stop,  it  makes  a  great  mistake. 

If  the  administration  seriously  belie'ves 
that  a  proposed  bill  Is  contrary  to  the  public 
Interest,  the  Constitution  sets  out  the  ap- 
propriate procedure  to  be  followed :  the  Presi- 
dential veto.  Yet  many  people  have  come 
to  believe  that  when  a  political  party  con- 
trols both  the  White  miuse  and  the  Con- 
gress, the  veto  should  be  put  on  the  shelf. 
If  a  Democratic  Congress  passes  a  bill  that 


so  displeases^a  Democratic  President  that  he 
must  veto  «.  then — people  think — some- 
where along  the  line  somebody  goofed.  Ac- 
cording to  this  popular  notion,  Democrats 
In  Congress  should  not  embarrass  the  Pres- 
ident by  sending  up  a  bill  he  doesn't  like. 

This  is  nonsense.  The  Congress  has  a  Job 
to  do — making  laws.  The  President  has  one 
too — reviewing  those  laws  and  either  sign- 
ing or  vetoing  them.  Yet  when  one  party 
controls  both  branches,  it  is  rare  for  Con- 
gress to  send  the  White  House  a  major  bill 
that  will  be  vetoed.  To  some,  this  may  show 
harmony  between  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches.  To  me  It  shows  that  Con- 
gress is  not  doing  the  Job  the  people  elected 
It  to  do. 

I  think  that,  no  matter  which  party  con- 
trols the  executive  and  legislative  branches, 
the  legislative  process  would  work  far  better 
if  several  bills  incurred  vetoes  during  each 
Congress,  Including  bills  dealing  with  mat- 
ters of  high  public  interest.  These  vetoes 
would  show  that  Congress  has  thrown  off  Its 
complete  dependence  on  administration  ap- 
proval It  would  also  make  the  issues  more 
meaningful  to  the  country 

In  the  election  of  1948,  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  was  a  clear-cut  issue  before  the  voters 
precisely  because  it  had  been  vetoed  by 
President  Truman  and  passed  over  his  veto. 
Again,  the  need  for  housing  legislation  was 
brought  clearly  Into  focus  in  1959  when 
President  Eiseiihower  vetoed  a  housing  bill. 
The  broad  scope  of  the  bill  that  ultimately 
became  law  2  years  later  under  President 
Kennedy  is  due  In  large  part  to  the  sharp- 
ening of  the  Issue  after  the  Elsenhower 
veto.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  amendments  of  1961 
A  broad,  national  antipollution  program  was 
enacted  the  year  after  President  Elsenhower 
referred  to  the  problem  as  uniquely  local. 

Because  lawmaking  in  Congress  is  now  so 
heavily  influenced  by  the  views  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  a  subtle  distortion  has  occurred 
In  the  press  and  so  In  the  minds  of  the 
public  Whenever  the  President  sends  one  of 
his  proposals  to  Congress,  reporters  Imme- 
diately ask  Senators  and  Representatives 
what  they  think  of  the  President's  bill 
They  don't  ask  Senator  X  what  he  thinks 
should  be  done — whether  he  thinks  any  bill 
Is  needed,  and  if  so.  what  kind  of  a  bill  he 
thinks  best.  Their  Inquiry  Is  always  con- 
fined to  the  alternatives  of  being  for  or 
against  the  President's  bill. 

The  result  Is  that  a  large  part  of  the  pub- 
lic, especially  people  who  do  want  something 
done  about  the  particular  problem,  tends  to 
think  that  the  only  answer  is  the  President's 
answer  Being  for  the  President's  bill  Is  a 
good  position,  and  being  opposed  Is  bad 
And  as  the  bill  goes  through  the  legislative 
process,  these  people  are  led  to  believe  that 
any  change  in  the  President's  bill  is  a  set- 
back for  him,  and  the  elimination  of  some 
provision  a  total  defeat. 

NO  MOUE  nLIBTTSTERS 

Meanwhile  the  critics  go  right  on  urging 
Congress  to  change  Its  procedures,  make  re- 
forms, and  generally  reorganl^  itself.  I 
agree  that  some  rule  changes  are  called  for. 
The  filibuster  should  not  be  allowed  to  block 
a  vote  on  measures  favored  by  a  majority, 
and  some  delays  In  committee  and  floor  con- 
sideration of  bills  should  be  eliminated 
Some  rule  changes  are  needed,  but  the  basic 
difficulty  lies  not  in  rules  of  procedure  but 
in   the  entire  process  of  government. 

Perhaps  the  critics  should  take  a  step  back 
from  the  details  of  the  process  and  view  It 
in  Its  entirety.  Then  they  would  see  the 
heart  of  the  matter:  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
has  become  a  one-way  street.  For  as  long  as 
Congress  Is  more  concerned  about  the  pro- 
posals that  go  from  the  White  House  to  the 
Hill  than  about  the  bills  that  go  from  Con- 
gress to  the  President's  desk,  congressional 
critics  will  go  right  on  attacking  the  Senate 
and  House  for  lack  of  responsibility. 


I  believe  the  best  way  to  Insure  responsible 
action  by  Congress  is  to  give  Congress  heavy 
respoj;isibillties.  The  men  and  women  here 
want  to  do  a  good  Job  for  their  constituents 
and  their  country.  They  are  capable  of  doing 
it. 

But  if  all  the  emphasis  is  on  whether  they 
approve  or  disapprove  of  what  the  President 
has  recommended,  then  they  will  continue  to 
spend  too  much  of  their  time  reacting  to 
the  White  House.  Turn  the  spotlight  on 
what  they  think  should  be  done  and  what 
they  are  prepared  to  do.  and  there  will  be 
constructive   results. 

Congress  has  a  big  Job  to  do,  and  an  im- 
portant one.  But  first  Congress  must  decide 
to  do  It. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1964 

The  Senate  resumed  the  corisideration 
of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
7152)  to  enforce  the  constitutional  right 
to  vote,  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  injunctive  relief  against  discrim- 
ination In  public  accommodations,  to  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  institute 
suits  to  protect  constitutional  rights  in 
public  facilities  and  public  education,  to 
extend  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
to  prevent  discrimination  in  federally 
assisted  programs,  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
allowed  to  complete  my  remarks  at  a 
later  date,  without  their  being  counted 
as  another  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Then  I  suppose 
the  Senate  might  as  well  recess. 


THE  MEANING  OP  LOYALTY- 
MR.  ADGER  E.  PLAYER 

Mr.  "CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  all 
Americans.  I  believe,  shared  a  feeling  of 
pride  about  the  actions  of  Mr.  Adger 
Emerson  Player,  the  American  Negro 
Foreign  Service  ofBcer.  who  defended  the 
American  flag  during  the  unfortunate 
February  demonstrations  In  Ghana.  Mr. 
Player  has  written  a  fine  letter  com- 
menting on  that  Incident  and  Its  impli- 
cations which  was  recently  published  In 
the  Washington  Post.  Although  Mr. 
Player's  act  was  praiseworthy,  it  was 
hardly  surprising.  As  he  correctly 
notes: 

I  did  only  what  American  Negroes  have 
been  doing  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
history  of  the  United  States;  that  is.  loyally 
defending  the  country  that  our  ancestors 
made  along  with  other  Americans  of  all  ori- 
gins and  races.  This  Is  our  country  In  every 
respect.  We  have  a  perfect  right  to  defend 
it. 

As  Mr.  Player  points  out.  the  loyalty  of 
American  Negroes  to  our  common  Nation 
only  augments  their  desire  to  have  the 
full  rights  and  privileges,  as  well  as  the 
responsibilities.  Inherent  in  American 
citizenship.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  letter  Inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Mxanixg  or  Lotaltt 

I  have  been  the  subject  of  much  publicity 
since  February  4.  Although  unaware  of  all 
the  various  interpretations  of  my  action  of 
raising  the  American  flag  In  Ghana.  I  am 
concerned  that  some  quarters  In  the  United 
States  and  abroad — not  fuUy  In  sympathy 
with  the  aspirations  of  the  American  Ne- 
gro— may  be  interpreting  that  action  in  a 
way  detrimental  to  the  Increasingly  vigorous 
struggle  that  we  American  Negroes  are  now 
waging  for  full  equality  of  opportunity  In  the 
American  society. 

President  Johnson  wrote  that  I  "have  the 
gratitude  of  freemen  everywhere  who  re- 
spect the  principles  and  Ideals  for  which  our 
fiiag  stands."  The  American  dilemma  Is  still 
the  contradiction  of  racial  bondage.  Injus- 
tice, and  Inequality  as  practiced  by  some 
Americans  with  the  American  principles  of 
liberty,  justice,  and  equality.  I  would  like 
to  set  the  record  straight  regarding  what  I 
consider  the  true  meaning  of  my  action. 

My  action  was  something  that  any  Ameri- 
can, black  or  white,  would  have  done.  How- 
ever, my  raising  of  the  flag  decreases  in  real 
significance  when  compared  with  the  real 
acts  of  heroism  and  sacrifice  by  countless 
American  Negroes  who.  since  August  1619, 
have  lost  and  are  continuing  to  lose  lives  be- 
cause they  asserted  their  Ood-given  rights  as 
himian  beings  and  as  Americans. 

I  did  only  what  American  Negroes  have 
been  doing  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
bUtory  of  the  United  States;  that  Is.  loyally 
defending  the  country  that  o\ir  ancestors 
made  along  with  other  Americans  of  all  ori- 
gins and  races.  This  Is  our  country  In  every 
respect.  We  have  a  perfect  right  to  defend 
it.  In  addition,  we  must  honor  those  Negro 
Americans  of  yesterday  who  sowed  American 
and  foreign  soil  with  their  lives  so  that  gen- 
erations of  today  and  tomorrow  may  reap 
the  rewards,  benefits,  duties,  and  responsi- 
bilities of  free  men  and  women.  These — 
our  ancestors — were  real  heroes  and  courage- 
ous American  Negroes  whose  names  have 
been  bidden  in  America's  history  far  too 
long. 

I  feel  most  Americans  still  have  to  experi- 
ence that  as  Negroes  and  whites  interact  In 
work  and  pleasure,  they  discover  that  they 
have  the  same  cultural  and  historical  foun- 
dations and  the  same  aspirations  and  am- 
bitions for  themselves  and  for  their  coun- 
try. I  feel  most  Americans  still  have  to  real- 
ize that  Negro  Americans  are  determined  to 
obtain  full  equality  of  opportunity  in  every 
facet  of  life  In  the  United  States. 

White  Americans  must  allow  the  American 
dream  of  equality,  freedom,  and  justice  to  live 
In  their  hearts  and  to  be  reflected  in  their 
everyday  actions  toward  their  black  broth- 
ers. It  win  never  be  enough  to  pass  civil 
rights  laws  and  to  8i>eak  in  glowing  terms 
about  the  patriotic  deed  of  one  American 
Negro.  White  Americans  must  demonstrate 
as  much  love  for  their  black  fellow  Ameri- 
cans as  they  do  for  the  red,  white,  and  blue 
American  flag.  Yes.  we  American  Negroes 
are  loyal  to  the  United  States.  This  proven 
loyalty  In  no  way  diminishes  our  firm  resolve 
to  be  accepted  as  Americans  in  the  fullest 
extent.  We  will  share  In  the  privileges, 
rights,  and  responsibilities  as  completely  free 
American  men  and  women. 

Adger  Emerson  Plater, 

Americnn  Embassy. 

ACCBA,  Ohaha. 


THE     RIGHTIST     DRIVE     AGAINST 
CIVIL  jRIGHTS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  our 
system  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  the 
people    can    direct    their    own    affairs 


through  self-govenunent.  But.  to  do  so, 
they  must  get  the  facts.  One  of  the 
most  objectionable  features  of  the  far 
right — and  a  reason  why  it  is  a  radical 
and  not  a  conservative  movement — Is 
that  it  refuses  to  deal  with  the  facts. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  civil  rights  bill. 
The  far  right  Is  not  content  to  deal  with 
what  is  in  the  bill,  as  true  conservatives 
would  be. 

The  far  right  must  inflate  the  bill  to 
10  times  its  actual  size  and  then  paint  it 
red.  Suddenly  it  is  a  "Socialist  omnibus 
bill,"  it  will  make  the  Attorney  General 
a  dictator  and  will  have  the  Federal 
Government  looking  down  the  throat  of 
us  all.  The  most  comical  departure  from 
fact  is  the  charge  that  the  bill  is  being 
railroaded  through  Congress.  No  doubt, 
judging  from  the  mental  bent  of  these 
people,  they  are  thinking  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railroad,  which  is  the  longest, 
and,  quite  often,  the  slowest  railroad  in 
the  world.  The  comedy  ends,  however, 
when  millions  of  Americans  swallow  the 
bait  and  take  them  seriously. 

The  editor  of  the  Lewiston  (Idaho) 
Morning  Tribune  has  given  us  the  right 
perspective  in  a  recent  editorial. 

He  lays  out  the  emotional  message  of 
T.  Coleman  Andrews  and  allows  It  to 
speak  for  itself.  It  sounds  a  little  foolish 
next  to  the  incisive  rationality  of  the 
editor,  Mr.  Bill  Johnston. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  the  editorial, 
"Rlgntlst  Drive  Against  Civil  Rights,"  as 
published  in  the  February  27  edition  of 
the  Lewiston  Morning  Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rightist   Drive    Against   Civil  Rights 

The  propaganda  campaign  against  the 
civil  rights  bin  rises  In  fervor  as  the  meas- 
ure approaches  consideration  In  the  Senate. 
Right-wing  extremists  increasingly  are  lead- 
ing the  attack,  and  their  arguments  are  be- 
coming polsonously  vituperative. 

A  sample  of  the  propaganda  is  a  news  re- 
lease from  T.  Coleman  Andrews,  the  former 
Commlsloner  of  Internal  Revenue  who  has 
been  a  darling  of  the  radical  rightists  for 
some  years  with  his  opposition  to  a  Federal 
Income  tax  and  sponsorship  of  other  right- 
wing  objectives. 

"The  most  Insidious  piece  of  legislation 
in  the  history  of  our  country  Is  now  being 
railroaded  through  Congress,"  Andrews 
writes.  "Its  passage  would  destroy  our  rights 
to  govern  our  own  lives." 

(The  nerve  of  some  people.  The  civil 
rights  bill,  now  awaiting  an  almost  certain 
assault  by  fllibiister  in  the  Senate,  In  which 
it  will  be  subjected  to  every  delaying  and 
crippling  procediire  known  to  the  crafty 
senatorial  veterans  of  the  once-solid  South, 
Is  claimed  here  to  be  a  bill  which  Is  "now 
being  railroaded  through  Congress.") 

Andrews  continues  with  his  fanatic  in- 
terpretation of  the  bill: 

"Few  Americans,  especially  businessmen, 
realize  that  this  vlcloiis  measiire  would  con- 
vert this  Nation  Into  a  police  state  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  a  powerful  cen- 
tral government.  Its  effects  would  adversely 
affect  everyone,  black  and  white  alike. 

"Like  all  such  schemes,  this  Socialist  omni- 
bus bill — misnamed  civil  rights  bill — Is 
sponsored  and  pushed  under  the  guise  of  do- 
goodlsm.  The  phrases,  "guaranteeing  rights 
for  minorities"  and  "ending  discrimina- 
tion" cover  its  real  aim,  the  subjection  of 
185  million  Americans  to  an  all-powerful 
centralized  Washington  bureaucracy. 


"If  Congress  passes  the  civil  rights  bill, 
the  UjS.  Attorney  General  will  thereby  be 
made  a  dictator  with  practically  unlimited 
powers.  His  'Inspectors'  will  swarm,  snoop- 
ing and  prying,  over  the  coimtryslde — as  if 
Judicator  Warren  and  his  presumptuous 
usurpations  were  not  enough. 

"TbiB  proposed  legislation  goes  far  beyond 
the  wildest  hopes  of  the  Socialists-liberals. 
It  Impairs  the  right  of  homeowners  to  be 
the  sole  judges  of  to  whom  they  will  rent, 
lease  or  sell  their  homes;  It  Impairs  the  right 
of  employers  to  hire  or  discharge  as  they  see 
fit;  It  Impairs  the  seniority  rights  of  em- 
ployees, union  and  nonunion  alike;  and  It 
Impairs  the  right  of  banks  and  other  In- 
stitutions to  make  loans  and  extend  credit 
in  accordance  with  their  best  judgment." 

Andrews  goes  on  and  on  with  this  Im- 
passioned drivel.  There  Is  not  the  slightest 
suggestion  anywhere  In  his  diatribe  that  no- 
body could  possibly  be  convicted  under  the 
civil  rights  bill  unless  he  could  be  proved 
beyond  reasonable  doubt  to  have  violated  the 
fintidiscrlmlnatlon  provisions  of  the  law.  As 
Andrews  sees  it,  any  infringement  of  the 
right  of  any  individual  to  deprive  other  In- 
dividuals of  the  civil  rights  guaranteed  them 
under  the  Constitution  In  Itself  Is  a  usurpa- 
tion. The  argument  Is  Idiotic,  but  It  Is  being 
promoted  across  the  Nation  with  all  the  zeal 
and  fervor  that  characterizes  the  propaganda 
campaign  of  the  radical  right. 

True  conservatism  In  the  United  States 
has  been  mocked  and  maligned  of  late  by 
the  extreme  rightists  who  have  adopted  the 
label.  Perhaps  nothing  in  the  radical  right 
movement  Is  more  distressing,  however,  than 
the  emergence  of  this  furious  drive  to  keep 
Negroes  in  political,  educational,  and  eco- 
nomic bondage  In  the  name  of  "conserva- 
tism." 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  GREATER  UJS. 
INVOLVEMENT  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Prof. 
Hans  J.  Morgenthau,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Is  our  Nation's  most  dis- 
tinguished academic  analyst  of  interna- 
tional relations.  In  the  March  15  issue 
of  the  Washington  Post,  Professor  Mor- 
genthau published  an  enlightened  article 
entitled  "Attack  Hanoi.  Rile  Peking:  The 
Case  Against  Greater  U.S.  Involvement 
In  Vietnam."  In  this  thoughtful  article, 
he  points  out: 

Whoever  wants  to  carry  the  war  to  N<xth 
Vietnam  must  be  ready  to  flght  China. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
important  and  provocative  article  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ATTACK  Hanoi,  Riu  Peking — Trz  Case 
Aoaucst  Greater  X3£.  Ikvolvzicent  in 
Vietnam 

(By  Hans  J.  Morgenthau) 
In  the  Washington  Post  of  March  1,  Prof. 
Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  of  Columbia  University 
advanced  five  arguments  against  General  de 
Gaulle's  propiosal  for  the  neutralization  of 
southeast  Asia  and  In  favor  of  what  I  take  to 
be  a  deeper  U.S.  military  Involvement  In  the 
affairs  of  Vietnam. 

First,  he  said,  neutralization  will  not  work; 
second.  If  South  Vietnam  goes.  aU  of  south- 
east Asia  and  perhaps  even  all  of  Asia  will 
follow;  third,  China  can  be  contained  as 
Europe  has  been;  fourth,  our  military  disen- 
gagement would  strengthen  China  vls-a-vls 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  then  would  become 
more  aggressive  In  Its  dealings  with  the  West, 
and  finally,  the  loss  of  South  Vietnam  would 
strengthen  the  extreme  righwlng  In  Ameri- 
can domestic  politics. 
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Of  these  arg\unents,  the  flrat  and  the  last 
h«ve  merit.  One  can  easily  admit  that  an 
administration  that  would  order  a  military 
disengagement  from  South  Vietnam  would 
not  Increase  Its  shortrun  popularity  at  home, 
and  that  neutralization.  IX  It  la  not  a  direct 
function  of  the  existing  balance  of  military 
power.  Is  always  tenuous. 

It  mxost.  however,  be  pointed  out  that  of 
the  three  examples  Professor  Brzezlnski  men- 
tions, only  Austria  can  be  said  to  owe  Its 
neutralization  to  direct  military  pressure. 
It  Is  not  the  military  pressure  of  the  West 
that  has  protected  the  neutral  status  of  Pln- 
land  and  Yugoslavia,  but  complex  political 
factors,  most  of  which  are  not  of  the  West's 
m&klng. 

Thus  neutralization  is  not  necessarily  the 
simple  function  of  a  military  equation,  and 
there  are  gi;adatlons  of  neutrality,  as  the  ex- 
amples of  Austria.  Finland,  and  Yugoslavia 
show,  from  complete  detachment  to  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  political  Influence  of  one 
side  or  the  other.  , 

Points  two  and  three  are  the  weakest  links 
in  Professor  Brzezinski's  argumentation. 
They  are  a  revival  of  notions  that  were  ad- 
vanced a  decade  ago  and  which  are  supported 
neither  by  reason  nor  historic  experience. 
The  domino  theory,  that  if  one  nation  of 
southeast  Asia  should  go  Communist,  all  the 
other  nations  of  southeast  Asia,  if  not  of 
Asia,  would  necessarily  follow,  was  used  In 
order  to  urge  the  United  States  to  Intervene 
In  the  Indochina  war  on  the  side  of  Prance. 

Half  of  Vietnam  and  of  Laos  have  gone 
Communist,  but  nobody  else  has.  And  one 
could  well  imagine,  conversely,  that,  say. 
Bunna  or  Indonesia  might  have  gone  Com- 
muxist  without  communism  making  any 
inroads   whatsoever  in   Indochina. 

The  triumph  or  defeat  of  communism  In 
a  particular  country  is  not  simply  a  byprod- 
uct of  what  happens  or  does  not  happen  In 
another  country.  What  will  happen  in  Viet- 
nam can  be  no  more  than  one  factor  among 
many,  and  most  certainly  not  the  decisive 
one,  that  will  influence  developments  in  other 
countries. 

It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  point  to 
the  fundamental  differences  between  the 
containment  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  Europe 
and  the  containment  of  China  In  Asia.  The 
success  of  the  containment  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  due  to  the  plausible  military 
threat  of  unacceptable  damage  and  to  the 
political  and  economic  strength  of  the  na- 
tions to  be  protected  Neither  of  these  fac- 
tors Is  present  In  Asia,  and  I  shall  return  to 
this  argument  in  a  moment. 

Finally,  the  argument  that  our  military 
disengagement  would  prove  the  Chinese  posi- 
tion correct  In  competition  with  the  Soviet 
point  of  view  Is  predicated  on  the  assiunp- 
tlon  that  what  is  happening  In  South  Viet- 
nam Is  being  planned,  directed  and  support- 
ed by  China.  I  know  of  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port that  assumption.  Not  being  the  result 
of  Chinese  policies,  events  In  South  Vietnam 
can  have  no  bearing  upon  the  outcome  of 
the  Soviet-Chinese  conflict. 

But  even  If  one  were  to  concede  the  validity 
of  all  these  arguments,  the  case  In  favor  of 
a  deeper  military  Involvement  In  the  affairs 
of  Vietnam  could  not  rest  on  them.  For  in 
foreign  policy,  it  Is  never  enough  to  demon- 
strate the  adverse  results  that  will  ensue 
from  a  certain  course  of  action  One  must 
also  demonstrate  that  a  different  course  of 
action  win  have  less  adverse  results. 

In  other  words,  the  wise  political  decision 
Is  always  the  choice  of  the  leaser  evil,  re- 
sulting from  a  comparison  of  the  likely  re- 
sults of  several  courses  of  action.  Such  a 
comparison,  so  it  seems  to  me,  argues  against 
a  deeper  military  Involvement  in  Vietnam. 
The  proposal  to  extend  the  war  to  North 
Vietnam  rests  upon  two  assumptions:  That 
there  exists  a  direct  causal  nexus  between 
the  war  In  South  Vietnam  and  the  policies 
of  the   North   Vietnamese   government   and 


that  the  war  In  South  Vietnam  can  be  won 
by  rupturing  this  causal  nexus.  Both  as- 
sumptions are  open  to  serious  doubt. 

The  war  is  first  of  all  a  South  Vietnamese 
civil  war.  aided  and  abutted  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  government  but  neither  created 
nor  sustained  by  It.  Anybody  who  has 
traveled  In  Vietnam  must  recognize  that 
anything  more  than  token  support  extended 
by  North  Vietnam  to.  say,  the  guerrillas  In 
the  Mekong  Delta,  over  a  distance  of  1,000 
miles  and  carried  by  human  bodies,  is  a 
physical  Impossibility. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Vlet- 
cong  supply  themselves  with  captured  Amer- 
ican weapons  as  they  recruit  themselves 
from  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  and  that 
the  Oovernment  of  South  Vietnam  would 
have  won  the  war  long  ago  If  Its  army  knew 
what  It  was  fighting  for  and  had  the  will  to 
fight  for  it. 

Even  if  the  Oovernment  of  North  Viet- 
nam had  the  power  to  end  the  civil  war  in 
South  Vietnam  by  withdrawing  Its  support. 
It  would  certainly  require  more  than  some 
token  raids  to  bring  North  Vietnam  to  its 
knees.  And  is  It  conceivable  that  China. 
In  view  of  Its  national  Interest,  confirmed 
by  2.000  years  of  hUtory  and  the  recent  ex- 
periences In  Korea  and  Laos,  would  remain 
Idle  if  this  should  come  to  pass? 

In  other  words,  whoever  wants  to  carry 
the  war  to  North  Vietnam  must  be  ready 
to  fight  China  And  those  who  tend  to  dis- 
miss Chinese  Intervention  as  a  minor  com- 
plication ought  to  ponder  what  General  Mac- 
Arthur  reported  to  Washington  December  3. 
1950:  "The  small  command,  actually  under 
present  conditions.  Is  facing  the  entire  Chi- 
nese nation  In  an  undeclared  war.  and  unless 
some  positive  and  immediate  action  is  taken, 
hope  for  success  cannot  be  Justified  and 
steady  attrition  leading  to  final  destruction 
can    be    reasonably   contemplated." 

We  are  here  In  the  presence  of  a  persistent 
quality  of  our  China  policy  which  Prof.  Tang 
Tbou  has  demonstrated  In  his  "America's 
Failure  In  China":  We  set  ourselves  goals 
which  cannot  be  achieved  with  the  means 
we  are  willing  to  employ.  If  we  want  to  con- 
tain communism  in  Asia  by  striking  at  its 
source  behind  the  present  line  of  demarca- 
tion, we  must  be  ready  to  strike  at  the 
sources  of  China's  power  Itself. 

If  we  are  not  ready  to  do  that,  we  must 
trim  our  objectives  to  the  meas\ire  of  the 
means  we  are  willing  to  employ.  Any  other 
course  of  action  will  conjure  up  unmanage- 
able complications  at  home  and  abroad  For 
nothing  Is  more  likely  to  restore  the  unity  of 
the  Communist  camp  than  a  war  between 
the  United  States  and  China,  and  nothing 
Is  more  likely  to  endanger  American  democ- 
racy than  a  war  against  China  which  we  are 
not  able  to  win  and  cannot  afford  to  lose. 


THE  POLITICAL  YEAR  OP  THE 
QUIET  SUN 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  during  the  past  3  years,  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  speeches  by  Harlan  Cleve- 
land, Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
International  Organization  Affairs. 

The  latest  in  this  series  of  sparkling 
discourses  to  come  to  my  attention  was 
delivered  by  Secretary  Cleveland  in  New 
York  on  February  27.  It  is  entitled 
"The  Political  Year  of  the  Quiet  Sun." 
and  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Year — 1965 — so 
designated  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations. 

In  his  speech,  Mr.  Cleveland  notes: 

The  International  community  will  only  be 
built  brick  by  brick.  Those  who  wish  to 
help   build   It.   and    not   merely   talk   about 


building  It,  will  concentrate  on  the  next 
brick — on  how  It  can  be  fashioned,  where  It 
belongs,  how  It  will  fit,  when  It  should  b« 
added  to  the  structure. 

So  those  who  want  to  abolish  war  must 
work  at  building  machinery  for  keeping  the 
peace.  Those  who  want  to  help  the  process 
of  disarmament  must  help  the  process  of 
creating  and  strengthening  and  Improving 
the  Institutions  of  peaceful  settlement  and 
peaceful  change  I  would  hope  therefore 
that  our  peace  organizations  would  begin  to 
turn  more  to  calculating  how  to  Improve  the 
machinery  of  the  United  Nations  and  re- 
gional Institutions  and  less  to  calculations 
of  nuclear  inventories — that  they  would  seek 
to  become  not  amateur  military  experts  but 
professional  experts  In  the  management  of 
peace. 

Here  is  a  call.  Mr.  President,  which  I 
would  hope  all  will  heed.  I  ask  that  the 
full  text  of  Secretary  Cleveland's  speech 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

THI    POLTnCAL    YXAE    OT    THX    QUIKT    SUN 

( Address  by  the  Honorable  Harlan  Cleveland 
before  the  Conference  Group  of  U.S.  Na- 
tional Organizations  of  the  United  Nations 
at    the   Carnegie    International    Center    In 
New  York  City  at  12:30  p.m.,  e.s.t..  Th\u-s- 
day,  Febrtiary  27.  1064) 
On  November  21.  1063.  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  decided  that  1965 
would  be  International  Cooperation  Year — a 
political  Year  of  the  Quiet  Sun. 

Fortunately,  the  U.S.  Oovernment  needed 
no  reminder  of  the  value  of  International 
cooperation.  We  were  working  at  It  year  In 
and  year  out  well  before  the  U.N.  resolution 
was  passed.  We  shall  be  working  at  it  long 
after  1965.  But  we  were  delighted  to  vote  for 
a  year  of  International  cooperation  and  I  am 
delighted  to  come  at  your  Invitation  to  talk 
about  the  ICY  to  you  who  are  the  most  active 
constituency  of  Internatlon  cooperation. 

As  things  stand  today,  the  International 
Cooperation  Year  Is  not  much  more  than  a 
slogan  embedded  In  a  resolution  by  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  But  a  lot  of  good  Ideas — 
like  liberty,  freedom,  bread,  and  peace — are 
slogans,  too,  until  somebody  does  something 
about  them. 

I  take  It  that  your  purpose  and  mine  Is 
to  do  something  about  the  International 
Cooperation  Year — to  give  substance  to  the 
slogan,  reality  to  the  Idea,  life  to  the  concept, 
action  to  the  words. 

Is  this  going  about  things  backwards — 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse?  Not  at  all. 
The  Idea  has  to  come  before  the  action  If  the 
action  Is  to  have  any  purpose. 

Besides — and  this  will  be  my  main  point 
today — some  action  Is  well  underway — some 
of  the  substance  Is  already  there — we  already 
know  the  direction  In  which  we  want  to 
move. 

From  time  to  time  I  hear  someone  say 
plaintively:  "We  really  must  sUrt  building 
an  International  community."  Where  have 
these  people  been?  International  coopera- 
tion U  a  fact  of  life — indeed  It  Is  the  most 
important  fact  of  life  In  the  second  half  of 
the  20th  century.  And  some  fairly  substan- 
tial beginnings  of  an  International  commu- 
nity already  exist  under  their  very  noses. 

This  Is  not  a  question  of  giving  substance 
to  a  slogan,  but  of  giving  currency  to  de- 
scriptions of  an  existing  phenomenon.  So  I 
think  It  Is  high  time  to  give  a  name — to  un- 
furl  a  banner — over  what  has  In  fact  been 
going  on  Intensively  for  the  past  decade  and 
a  half  and  hesitantly  for  longer  than  that. 

The  trouble  Is  that  the  thunder  and  tumult 
of  the  cold  war  has  obscured  a  great  spurt 
In    International    cooperation    In    the    post- 
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war  world.  The  polemics  of  a  bipolar  world 
and  the  awful  reality  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race  have  hidden  the  foundations  of  the  ris- 
ing International  community.  And  the  no- 
tion persists  that  agreement  or  disagreement 
among  nations  Is  complete  at  any  given 
time — that  you  cannot  hold  opposing  views 
on  subject  "A"  and  slmultaneoxisly  cooper- 
ate on  subject  "B." 

This,  of  course,  is  nonsense,  and  the  proof 
can  be  found  wherever  you  look.  We  dis- 
agree with  the  Soviet  Union,  for  example,  on 
Berlin,  Vietnam,  and  Cuba.  But  at  the  same 
time  we  cooperate  with  the  Soviet  Union 
in  cultural  exchange  programs.  In  allocating 
radio  frequencies,  forecasting  the  weather, 
managing  air  transport,  fighting  disease, 
studying  the  oceans,  and  doeens  of  other 
technical  ways.  We  even  cooperate,  where 
we  can,  on  trade  problems  and  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  other  people's  disputes. 

Most  people  seem  to  think  that  the  United 
States  has  a  national  spMice  program  and 
isn't  it  a  shame  there  is  no  International 
cooperation?  The  fact  Is  that  the  United 
States  Is  cooperating  In  Its  space  program 
with  more  than  50  countries;  we  are  making 
some  progress  In  developing  International 
law  for  outer  space;  and  we  are  Just  begin- 
ning to  cooperate  directly  with  the  Soviet 
Union  In  limited  space  experiments.  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  ova  outstanding  offers 
of  cooperation  exceed  by  quite  a  margin  the 
willingness  of  others  to  cooperate  with  us. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  international  co- 
operation— that  Is,  the  building  of  Interna- 
tional Institutions — has  gone  on  during  the 
past  decade  and  a  half  In  parallel  with  the 
nuclear  arms  race  and  In  spite  of  all  the 
fussing  and  feuding  among  non-nuclear 
powers. 

This  has  not  happened  because  world 
leaders  have  heard  the  prayers  of  the  people 
for  a  more  secure  system  of  world  order.  We 
like  to  think  that  some  Important  steps  to- 
ward international  cooperation — the  Mar- 
shall plan,  the  point  4  program,  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  atoms  for  peace,  food  for  peace, 
and  perhaps  a  few  others — do  In  fact  reflect 
a  healthy  and  perhapm  quite  unprecedented 
degree  of  enlightenment  In  high  office.  And 
we  take  a  certain  pride  In  the  fact  that  the 
growth  of  the  United  Nations  family  of  agen- 
cies has  been  attended  by  consistent  UJ3. 
support  and  frequent  UB.  Initiative. 

But  the  main  reason  for  all  the  interna- 
tionalism these  days  is  Just  that,  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  said,  "International 
organization  is  a  plain  necessity  of  our 
times."  There  is  enough  International  co- 
operation to  have  a  year  about,  for  two 
simple  reasons — a  technological  imperative 
and  a  political  Imperative. 
n 

The  i>olltical  Imperative  U  our  basic  value 
system :  The  kind  of  safe  and  open  world  we 
want  to  live  in,  the  kinds  of  rights  and  op- 
portunities we  want  to  see  sec\ired  to  every 
human  being.  So  we  naturally  are  working 
toward  a  world  of  peaceful  change  under  a 
system  of  order  based  on  consent  in  which 
cooperation  Is  an  International  way  of  life. 
0\ir  basic  value  system  dictates  that  kind  of 
foreign  policy. 

So  do  our  basic  national  interests.  In  spite 
of  Its  great  power,  the  United  States  cannot 
alone  be  policeman  to  the  world.  Indeed, 
the  paradoxical  fact  Is  that  because  we  are 
so  big.  we  can  no  longer  do  much  of  any- 
thing by  ourselves — which  is  reason  enough 
to  work  hard  to  build  international  peace- 
keeping machinery  to  take  on  the  sometimes 
unhappy  policeman's  lot. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  value  to  the  U.N.'s 
safety  valve  role.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  a 
building  exists  on  the  East  River  in  which 
every  nation,  large  and  small,  can  gnmable 
for  the  record  about  his  neighbor  and  pro- 
vide his  neighbor  an  equal  opportunity  to 
grumble  about  him. 


But  the  Security  Council  and  the  General 
Assembly  are  not  at  their  best  when  they 
are  adding  heat  to  an  already  overheated 
dispute.  They  function  at  their  best  as  de- 
vices for  recording  solutions  arrived  at  by 
honest — which  is  to  say,  quiet — negotiation. 

The  growing  value  of  the  U.N.,  as  p>eace- 
keeper  and  peacemaker  to  the  world,  lies  not 
so  much  in  its  public  debates  as  In  its  op- 
erating machinery — Its  mediators.  Its  observ- 
ers. Its  Inspectors,  Its  truce  supervisors,  and 
Its  emergency  peacekeeping  forces. 

We  share  with  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  an  Interest  In  spreading  the  risk  and 
the  responsibility  for  international  peace- 
keeping. Important  as  this  has  been  In  the 
past.  It  is  likely  to  become  even  more  im- 
portant In  the  future.  The  nuclear  stale- 
mate appears  to  have  loosened  the  inhibi- 
tions that  kept  the  lid  on  incipient  disputes 
while  the  nuclear  arms  race  went  along  full 
blast.  Having  reached  agreement  that  It 
would  make  no  sense  to  anybody  for  the 
world  to  die  of  a  nuclear  thrombosis,  the 
world  seems  to  have  broken  out  in  a  rash  of 
smaller  local  disputes,  each  carrying  the 
virus  of  general  war. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  some  nations 
which  have  been  lukewarm  at  best  toward 
UJ4.  peacekeeping  operations  are  quite  re- 
cently Inclined  to  look  to  the  U.N.  for  the 
resolution  of  conflicts.  It  is  especially  worth 
noting  that  Chairman  Khrushchev  in  his 
New  Year's  Day  message,  proposed  the  so- 
lution of  all  territorial  disputes  by  peaceful 
means,  Including  recourse  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  very  much  hope  that  he  will  add 
substance  to  doctrine  by  helping  to  Improve 
the  capacity  of  the  United  Nations  to  deal 
with  such  disputes. 

In  any  event,  1966  will  and  mvist  be  a  big 
year  for  the  building  of  international  peace- 
keeping machinery,  a  Mg  year  for  strength- 
ening the  capacity  of  the  United  Nations  to 
oversee  peaceful  changes  in  a  turbulent 
world. 

in 

The  technological  imperative — the  Impulse 
to  build  worldwide  technical  agencies — comes 
of  course  from  the  headlong  pace  of  sclentlflc 
discovery.  A  world  technical  community  Is 
In  the  making  becatise  international  com- 
munications, international  transport,  and 
International  economics  demands  interna- 
tional organizations — and  because  you  can't 
deal  with  world  health  or  world  weather  or 
radio  frequencies  and  a  lot  of  other  things 
except  on  a  world  basis. 

Let  me  give  you  Just  one  example  of  this 
Imperative.  My  example  Is  weather  report- 
ing and  forecasting,  a  subject  that  Interests 
almost  everyone,  which  critically  affects  the 
Interests  of  a  great  many  people  around  the 
world,  and  a  subject  which,  like  interna- 
tional relations,  attracts  a  great  many  ama- 
teur experts  to  harass  the  professionals. 

Taken  together,  three  new  kinds  of  tech- 
nology— weather  satellites,  commimlcatlons 
satellites,  and  computer  technology — now 
make  It  technically  possible  to  work  out  a 
global  weather  reporting  and  forecasting  sys- 
tem, a  prospect  too  valuable  to  all  nations 
to  leave  unexploited.  The  United  States  is 
now  engaged  in  a  very  large  program  of  re- 
search and  devel(^xnent  In  this  field  that 
will  involve  the  cooperation  of  more  than 
100  other  countriea.  This,  together  with 
what  other  countries  are  doing,  will  flt  into 
an  overall  plan  for  a  World  Weather  Watch 
being  worked  out  by  the  World  Meteorologi- 
cal Organization,  a  specialized  agency  of  the 
UJI. 

In  Just  2  years  our  first  Tiros  satellites 
discovered  20  hurricanes,  typhoons,  and  trop- 
ical storms  and  observed  the  behavior  of  62 
others.  And  world  data  centers  to  process 
these  and  other  reports  and  issue  warnings 
have  been  established  in  Washington  and 
Moscow.  The  weather  is  global  and  that 
old  fact  l8  about  to  be  newly  institutional- 


ized as  part  of  the  community  of  world  or- 
ganizations. 

But  the  International  Implications  do  not 
end  with  current  technology:  take  the  case 
of  the  evolving  technology  of  the  lowly  bal- 
loon. For  decades  simple  balloons  have  been 
released  by  weathermen  who  observed  their 
speed  and  course  optically  as  they  drift  in 
the  winds  until  they  disat^^eer  into  a  cloud 
or  into  the  distance. 

Then  somebody  figured  out  how  to  in- 
stall a  Email  weather  station  and  radio  trans- 
mitter In  balloons  and  these,  too,  have  been 
used  for  some  time.  The  equipment  does 
not  weigh  more  than  4  pounds,  they  rise 
rapidly  through  the  air  traffic  lanes,  they  are 
not  considered  by  the  Intematlcmal  Civil 
Aviation  Organization  to  be  aircraft,  and 
they  do  not  have  to  be  cleared  for  launching 
into  space. 

Now  the  story  gets  more  ctxnpllcated.  Bal- 
loons have  been  developed — called  "sky- 
hook" or  "constant-level"  balloons — that  can 
float  for  long  distances,  for  days  and  weeks 
on  end,  at  a  predetermined  level.  Up  until 
now  they  have  required  an  elaborate  control 
system  and  other  equipment  weighing  sev- 
eral hundred  pwunds.  If  they  were  set  adrift 
around  the  wcx'ld  they  would  offer  a  serious 
hazard  to  air  traffic. 

But  there  Is  a  new  version  of  the  constant- 
level  balloon  on  the  drawing  boards  which, 
if  it  works  out  the  way  the  technicians  hope, 
will  eliminate  the  aviation  hazard.  If  so, 
they  will  be  extremely  valuable  for  checking 
on  wcx'ld  weather  developments.  But  how 
would  suspicious  governments  know  that 
they  are  Innocent  weather  balloons?  How 
could  their  equipment  be  Inspected?  Should 
they  be  launched  only  from  international 
sites  where  their  gear  could  be  checked  by 
an  intematlcMial  authority? 

These  are  the  kind  of  questlODS  which  the 
scientists  are  thnwting  into  the  laps  oi  the 
politicians  and  the  politicians  cannot  answer 
them  except  by  creating  new  or  expanded 
Institutions  in  the  international  conununlty. 

We  belong  today  to  53  international  orga- 
nizations. We  contribute  to  22  International 
operating  programs,  mostly  sponsored  by 
these  same  organizations.  And  last  year  we 
attended  647  international  Intergovernmen- 
tal conferences,  mostly  on  technical  subjects. 
These  international  organizations  exist  sim- 
ply because  they  are  needed.  We  belong  to 
them  simply  because  It  serves  our  national 
Interest. 

So  while  nations  may  cling  to  national 
sovereignties  and  national  purpoe^.  science 
has  created  a  functional  International  so- 
ciety, whether  anyone  likes  it  or  not. 

rr 

It  seems  to  me  that  International  Coopera- 
tion Year  offers  a  welcome  opportunity  to 
draw  back  the  veil  which  the  cold  war  has 
hung  around  the  growth  of  International 
community  in  the  postwar  world.  The 
chances  are  that  if  you  don't  do  it.  nobody 
wUl. 

Political  experts  are  constrained  to  view 
with  alarm. 

Journalists  have  a  professional  fondness 
for  conflict  and  disaster,  and  a  corresponding 
disinterest  In  cooperation  and  quiet  success. 

Academicians  are  supposed  to  be  skeptical 
until  the  empirical  evidence  is  overwhelming 
and  in  the  biisiness  of  International  coopera- 
tion, all  the  evidence  is  never  in. 

And  bureaucrats  are  not  supposed  to  in- 
dulge in  the  discovery  of  hopeful  trends,  lest 
they  be  accused  of  euphoria  or  worse. 

Before  I  am  accused  of  euphoria  or  worse, 
let  me  hasten  to  add  that  international  co- 
operation Is  uphill  work  all  the  way.  Nu- 
clear arms,  clashing  Ideologies,  conflicting 
ambitions,  contradictory  principles,  terri- 
torial disputes,  racial,  religious,  and  tribal 
animosities,  ambition,  greed,  and  lust  for 
power — these,  too,  are  realities.    ^ 
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And  ao  U  the  stubborn  addiction  of  the 
human  race  to  the  ways  of  the  past.  Its 
adamant  resUtance  to  change.  lU  penlstenc* 
In  prejudice,  bias,  and  hatred. 

International  cooperation  must  buck 
against  all  the  traditional,  provincial,  reac- 
tionary Instincts  of  our  brted.  And  if  It  Is 
hard  for  us,  let  us  keep  In  mind  that  It  Is 
even  more  dlfflcult  for  those  nursed  on 
dogma,  weaned  on  historical  determinism, 
and  schooled  on  the  Inevitability  of.  say.  the 
class  struggle. 

But  we  are  in  a  very  early  stage  of  the 
Journey  toward  world  community.  Both  the 
technical  and  political  pressures  for  Interna- 
tional cooperation  will  not  diminish  but 
rlM. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  our  en- 
thusiasm for  what  we  call  International  co- 
operation must  be  grounded  In  reality  and 
focused  on  practical  expectations.  Inter- 
national cooperation  does  not  Just  happen. 
It  Is  not  an  Ideal,  a  spirit,  a  principle,  a  wish, 
or  a  policy  It  Is  represented  by  Institutions, 
treaties,  laws,  negotiations,  agreemenU, 
agenda,  actions,  and  even  physical  plant — 
hard,  concerete  things  that  often  are  dlfBcult 
to  come  by. 

Peace  Is  not  an  abstraction:  It  Is  an  orga- 
nized system  for  the  peaceful  resolution  of 
difference  and  the  peacefvU  management  of 
needed  change.  The  alternative  to  missiles 
Is  not  Just  the  absence  of  missiles;  the  al- 
ternative Is  the  presence  of  workable,  reliable 
Institutions  governed  by  accepted  laws  and 
agreed  procedures,  administered  by  flash - 
and-blood  men  and  women. 

The  International  community  will  only  be 
built  brick  by  brick.  Those  who  wish  to 
help  build  It.  and  not  merely  Ulk  about 
building  It,  will  concentrate  on  the  next 
brick,  on  how  It  can  be  fashioned,  where  It 
belongs,  how  It  will  fit,  when  It  should  be 
added  to  the  structure. 

So  those  who  want  to  abolish  war  must 
work  at  building  machinery  for  keeping  the 
peace.  Those  who  want  to  help  the  process 
of  dlsannament  must  help  the  process  of 
creating  and  strengthening  and  Improving 
the  Institutions  ot  peaceful  settlement  and 
peaceful  change.  I  would  hope  therefore 
that  our  peace  organizations  would  begin  to 
turn  more  to  calculating  how  to  Improve  the 
machinery  of  the  United  NaUons  and  re- 
gional institutions  and  less  to  calculations  of 
nuclear  Inventories,  that  they  would  seek  to 
become  not  amateur  military  experts  but 
professional  axp«rt8  In  the  management  of 
peace. 

In  any  event.  I  suppoea  that  the  most 
dlfflcult  problem  before  the  NOO's  In  working 
out  your  program  for  the  International  Co- 
operation Tear  Is  to  choose  the  main  themes 
for  your  educational  and  Informational  work. 
You  will  be  dealing  with  the  major  story  of 
our  times,  so  you  are  In  the  position  of  a 
novelist  who  has  to  decide  how  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  story  of  mankind. 

You  will,  of  course,  arrive  at  your  own 
Ideas;  but  for  whkt  It  Is  worth  I  should  think 
you  might  want  to  consider,  as  possible 
starters,  such  themes  as  these; 

International  cooperation  Is  a  technical, 
functional,  and  political  necessity  In  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  20th  century 

International  cooperation  can  take  many 
forms  but  la  likely  to  lead  to  permanent  In- 
ternational  organizations. 

International  cooperation  Is  much  further 
advanced  than  most  people  realize;  the  world 
community  Is  not  only  a-bornlng  but 
a-buildlng. 

The  way  to  work  for  International  coopera- 
tion la  not  only  by  preaching  the  morality  of 
It  all  but  by  working  at  the  plck-and-shovel 
level  of  Institution  building— political,  eco- 
nomic, scientific,  technical,  professional,  aca- 
demic, religious,  fra^nal.  and  every  other 
kind  of  institution,  miblic  and  prlvats. 
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The  building  of  technical  organizations  Is 
no  substitute  for  the  buUdtng  of  poUUcal 
organizations. 

The  management  of  peace  depends  upon 
machinery  for  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing: the  alternative  to  the  Institution  of  war 
Is  reliable  and  workable  Institutions  for 
peace. 

It  Is  easier,  I  know,  to  suggest  such  themes 
than  to  back  them  up  with  concrete  projects 
But  you  may  want  to  chew  on  some  of  these 
for  at  least  a  few  minutes  until  something 
better  occurs  to  you. 

You  of  the  NOO"8  and  we  In  the  Govern- 
ment— as  Americans  who  want  to  make  in- 
ternational cooperation  work  In  a  distraught 
and  disunited  world — need  to  work  together 
to  make  something  of  this  political  Year  of 
the  Quiet  Sun. 

Together  we  can  make  two  things  of  the 
year:  A  massive  opportunity  for  public  edu- 
cation about  America's  role  In  international 
cooperation,  and  a  chance  to  speed  up  some 
very  concrete  task  of  International  In- 
stitution building,  by  Including  them  as  spe- 
cial targets  to  shoot  for  in  1006. 

Public  education  about  International  af- 
fairs Is  your  business,  and  we  will  help  you 
all  we  can.  Building  International  Institu- 
tions, at  the  level  of  Oovernment.  Is  our 
business,  and  here  we  especially  need  your 
help.  We  will  need  some  machinery  for  this 
mutual  aid  pact  between  you  and  us.  and 
we  will  be  wanting  to  talk  with  your  leaders 
soon  about  this 

Meanwhile,  let  me  Just  suggest  a  few  of 
the  targets  that  I  think  we  ought  to  aim  at 
In  1966  These  are  for  examples;  the  list  we 
finally  work  out  together  should  be  several 
times  as  long: 

First,  shouldn't  UJf.  members  willing  and 
able  to  earmark  national  contingents  for 
international  peacekeeping  duty,  do  so  by 
the  end  of  1M6? 

Second,  why  dont  we  use  1966  for  a 
thorough  professional  analysis  of  all  pre- 
vious peacekeeping  experience,  to  make  sure 
we  learn  In  future  crises  the  lessons  from 
past  crises? 

Third,  what  about  a  fresh  start  In  1906 
on  setting  up  a  panel  of  mediators  and  rap- 
porteurs, men  of  distinction  and  experience 
from  many  lands,  to  be  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Secretary  General  for  spot  peacemaking 
aaalgnments? 

^jurth,  tMfore  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Year  Is  over,  shouldn't  the  U.N.'s  mem- 
bers clear  the  financial  decks,  pay  up  back 
dues,  and  get  the  organization  out  of  debt? 

Fifth,  shouldn't  the  year  be  used  to  take 
another  crack  at  getting  off  the  world's 
agenda  of  trouble  those  several  low-grade 
fevers  It  has  been  carrying  around  for  a 
doaen  years  or  more? 

These  are  the  kinds  of  targets  that  we 
might  discuss  on  the  peace -and -security  side 
of  the  U.N.'s  double  role.  We  can  develop 
similar  targets  among  the  technological  Im- 
peratives, In  the  fielda  of  technical  coopera- 
tion and  nation  building.    For  example: 

Sixth,  there  has  been  much  talk  of  a 
world  health  conununlcatlons  center  to  en- 
able those  Investigating  human  diseases  to 
report  and  exchange  their  findings  quickly, 
systematically,  and  uniformly  for  the  benefit 
of  all.    Is  this  a  target  for  1966? 

Seventh,  can  preliminary  plans  for  the 
projected  wo  Id  weather  system  be  com- 
pleted In  1966? 

Eighth,  shouldn't  the  United  Nations  have 
established  by  1966.  a  merged  and  unified 
development  program.  In  which  technical 
aid.  prelnvestment  assistance,  and  the  sci- 
entific work  of  the  specialized  agencies  Is 
administered  as  If  It  were — which  It  is — 
part  of  the  same  attack  sponsored  by  the 
same  governments  on  the  same  conditions 
of  poverty  In  the  same  developing  coun- 
tries? 


Ninth,  wouldn't  1968  be  a  good  year  In 
which  to  start  building  some  U.N.  machinery 
to  renect  the  International  consensus  that 
the  suppression  of  the  human  rights  of  In- 
dividuals shall  not  be  allowed  to  masquerade 
In  the  garments  of  nationalism,  racialism, 
religious  parochialism,  or  any  other  garb? 

Tenth,  by  sometime  In  1966  shouldn't  the 
United  Nations  Institute  be  organized,  fi- 
nanced, and  beginning  to  train  responsible 
International  people  for  responsible  Inter- 
national tasks? 

The  list  could  go  on  forever,  or  at  least 
until  late  this  afternocxi. 

Perhaps  all  this  U  too  ambitious  for  those 
who  think  only  of  today's  crlaU.  and  not 
ambitious  enough  for  those  who  would 
rather  speculate  than  lay  the  next  brick  In 
the  house  of  peace.  But  I  think  that  you 
and  we  together  can  do  a  great  deal  to 
rpeed  up  the  building  of  relevant  Interna- 
tional Institutions  by  exploiting  to  the  full 
the  symbolism  of  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Year.  It  will  be  hard  work,  but  the 
exhilaration  should  exceed  the  exhaustion, 
and  that's  the  sign  of  a  Job  worth  doing. 


PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  UNESCO 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr  President.  Mr. 
WlUlam  Benton,  formerly  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  currently  serves  as  our  Ambas- 
sador to  UNESCO  Mr.  Benton  has 
written  an  enlightening  article  about  the 
successes  and  limitations  of  UNESCO, 
which  appeared  in  the  March  7  issue  of 
the  Saturday  Review,  a  magazine  which 
has  long  performed  useful  service  In 
promoting  the  work  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article  entitled  "Progress  Report  on 
UNESCO*  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicokD, 
as  follows : 

Thx  Dbtknsxs  or  Piacx  :  Pbookzss  R«po«t 
ON  UNESCO 

(NoTX. — William  Benton  was  responsible. 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte  from  1946  to 
1947.  for  VS.  policy  In  the  creation  of 
UNKSCO  La5t  April,  at  President  Ken- 
nedy's request,  he  returned  to  UNESCO  to 
serve  as  U.S.  member  of  lU  Executive  Board, 
which  meets  twice  a  year  In  Paris  This 
article  Is  his  report  of  the  changes  that  have 
occurred  In  the  organization  In  the  18  years 
since  Its  founding.) 

(By  William  Benton) 

Many  of  us  who  worked  In  the  field  of 
world  affairs  Immediately  after  V-E  Day  and 
V-^  Day  were  confident.  If  somewhat  naively 
In  a  hurry  to  prove  It.  that  understanding 
with  a  capital  "U"  was  an  answer  to  many 
of  mankind's  UU.  We  Indulged  oxirselves 
In  the  belief  that  If  there  were  few  misunder- 
standings In  the  world  there  would  be  few 
tensions  to  be  relaxed  and  few  relations  to 
be  Improved. 

UNESCO  was  a  major  source  of  such  hopes. 
Archibald  MacLelsh,  In  a  fine  paiasage  In  the 
preamble  to  the  UKESOO  constitution,  had 
written  that  •••  •  •  since  wars  t>egln  In  the 
minds  of  men.  It  U  In  the  minds  of  men  that 
the  defenses  of  peace  must  be  constructed." 
The  primary  and  overriding  aim  of  UNBSOO 
was  to  be  the  prevention  of  world  wax  m. 
It  was  to  employ  education,  science,  and 
culture  as  means  toward  maintaining  peace. 
Many  then  hoped,  quite  literally,  that 
UNESCO  would  contribute  significantly  to 
building  the  structure  of  peace  through  Intel- 
lectual "togethemesa."  It  would  promote 
free  Inquiry  and  free  oMnmunlcatlona.  It 
would  rsducs  and  even  eliminate  what  the 
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French  educator  Claude  Levl-Strauaa  has 
called  "the  one  real  calamity,  the  one  fatal 
fiaw  which  can  afflict  a  group  of  men  and 
prevent  them  from  fulfillment — to  be  alone." 
It  would  deatroy  the  Insularity  that  breeds 
suspicion,  contempt,  and  conflict. 

Today,  however,  nothing  could  be  more 
Immediately  obvious  than  that  UNSSCO  Is 
not  now  the  organization  envisaged  In  the 
surge  of  Idealism  that  followed  World  War  n. 

Does  this  mean  that  I  am  disillusioned  and 
defiated  by  what  I  have  recently  seen  of 
UNK300?  The  answer  must  be.  "No."  How 
could  I  be  defiated  when  I  heard  In  Paris 
about  a  Mexican  peasant  woman  who  uses 
the  word  "UNESCO"  In  everyday  speech  as 
a  synonym  for  "good"?  Or  when  I  heard 
about  27  New  York  typesetters  who  came  to 
UNESCO  headquarters  In  that  city  to  set  type 
for  foreign  textbooks — on  their  own  time 
and  without  pay?  Or  when  I  heard  about  the 
painfully  scrawled  letter  of  an  11 -year-old 
child  In  the  Upper  Volta  who  reports  that 
her  new  school,  thanks  to  UNESCO,  will  be 
able  to  supply  beautiful  books  and  even 
lunches  for  children  who  come  without  hav- 
ing eaten  anything  In  2  days?  Or  when 
I  heard  about  the  teachers  and  students  In 
300  New  Jersey  high  schools  who  raised 
•4,000  through  UNESCO's  coupons  for  their 
distant  African  counterparts? 

Disillusion  with  UNESCO  Is  neither  more 
nor  less  warranted  than  disillusion  with  the 
United  Nations  Itself — or  with  the  world  It- 
self. Both  the  U.N.  and  UNESCO  have  proved 
to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  human. 

Both.  I  hope,  are  here  to  stay.  I  shall  go 
further.  In  my  Judgment,  they  are  here 
to  stay. 

I  found  In  Paris  a  bustling  multiracial 
headquarters  staff  of  over  1.500  persons,  ad- 
ministering an  estimated  2,000  projects  In 
many  parts  of  the  world.  The  modem  cur- 
tain-walled glass  structure  on  the  Place  de 
Fontenoy  Is  an  Impressive  symbol  of  the 
sweep  and  Imaginative  dimensions  we  fore- 
saw for  the  organization  at  Its  Inception. 
The  membership  and  the  budget  have 
grown — from  28  member  countries  in  1946. 
when  I  served  as  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  first  General  Conference  in 
Paris,  to  113  today. 

UNESCO's  budget  for  its  first  full  year. 
1947,  was  $6,200,000;  for  the  current  year  It 
la  more  than  three  times  as  much.  But 
In  addition  to  its  current  regular  budget 
UNESCO  administered  for  the  2  years  1963-64 
grants  of  $14  million  from  the  United  Na- 
tions Technical  Assistance  funds  and  of  $20 
million  from  the  United  Nations  Special 
Fund.  Thus  its  total  budget  for  the  2  years 
was  about  $73  million.  For  the  next  2  years. 
1965-66,  the  Director  General  has  projected 
a  total  of  $89  million. 

Despite  this  growth.  I  was  reminded  in 
many  ways  of  the  French  saying,  "The  more 
things  change,  the  more  they  remain  the 
same."  The  complaints  one  heard  in  1946. 
1947,  and  1948  roll  on  Into  1963:  Too  many 
projects  (this  has  been  a  constant  complaint 
of  the  U.S.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO 
and  of  successive  U.S.  delegations) ;  too  much 
logrolling  (in  1946  a  Paris  wit  described 
UNESCO  as  a  pork  barrel  riding  on  a  cloud) ; 
not  enough  clarity  about  purpose.  There  are 
still  those  who  contend  that  UNESCO  should 
try  to  be  above  politics;  those  who  argue 
about  whether  Ite  aim  is  primarily  peace  or 
primarily  progress:  those  who  believe  Its 
major  concern  shovild  be  with  Intellectuals, 
letting  the  benefits  thereof  trickle  down 
(there  are  fewer  who  advocate  this  today). 
However,  the  marked  reorientation  In 
UNESCO's  objectives  and  programs  since 
1946-47  seems  to  me  to  be  roughly  a  swing 
of  180  degrees.  On  the  Immediate  heels  of 
World  War  II  we  were  naturally  anxious  first 
to  help  repair  war-devastated  schools,  univer- 
sities, libraries,  and  cultural  monuments 
(though  UJS.  policy  opposed  making 
UNESCO  an  "aid"  agency  toward  such  ob- 
jectives ) .    Oiu-  longer  range  perspective  was 


focused  on  the  more  develoi>ed  countries; 
they  were  traditionally  where  wars  began, 
and.  like  the  old  Institute  of  Intellectual 
Cooperation  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
UNESCO  proposed  to  concentrate  largely  on 
the  Intellectuals  within  them. 

UNESCO  has  now  shifted  Its  emphasis 
from  the  more  developed  to  the  less  devel- 
oped countries.  Its  program  is  mainly  de- 
voted to  helping  the  latter  In  the  fields  of 
education  and  science.  Indeed,  the  entire 
structure  of  the  United  Nations  has.  since 
the  early  1960's.  been  reoriented  in  this  di- 
rection. This  shift  in  emphasis  led  In  1961 
to  the  adoption  by  the  UJf.  General  Assem- 
bly of  a  suggestion  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States — the  famous  Resolution  1710 
that  declared  the  1960's  to  be  the  "decade 
of  development." 

Appproximately  two-thirds.  In  fact,  of 
UNESCO's  current  regular  budget  for  1963- 
64.  about  $26  million  out  of  a  total  of  $39 
million  for  the  bienniiim,  Is  thus  being  used 
to  assist  the  newly  developing  countries. 
But  this  is  only  part  of  the  new  emphasis. 
The  budgets  UNESCO  accepts  from  the 
United  Nations  Technical  Assistance  Fund 
and  from  the  U.N.  Special  Fund  (which 
makes  money  available  for  prelnvestment 
projects  to  enable  low-income  countries  to 
attract  capital),  are  devoted  entirely  to 
projects  In  the  developing  countries.  Fur- 
ther, for  every  dollar  that  comes  from  the 
Special  Fund,  the  recipient  governments  are 
contributing  $2  in  counterpart  funds.  Thvis 
the  $20  million  appropriated  by  the  Special 
Fund  in  the  current  blennlimi  becomes  $60 
million. 

The  articulate  UNESCO  Director  General. 
Mr.  Rene  Maheu,  appeared  In  New  York  In 
OctobM*  before  a  oommlttee  of  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  urge  that  the  eradication 
of  illiteracy  become  another  aim  of  UNES- 
CO. The  number  of  illiterate  adults  in  the 
world  is  increasing  as  the  population  In- 
creases. The  magnitude  of  this  challenge  is 
clear  in  UNESCO  statistics  showing  over  40 
f)ercent  of  the  world's  population  above  age 
15,  or  approximately  700  million  people,  are 
illiterate. 

In  1963-64,  $21  million  is  being  spent  by 
UNESCO  for  education  operations  and  serv- 
ices. This  total  is  tiny  in  contrast  to  the  vast 
needs,  which  seem  aJmost  Infinite.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  $100  billion  would  be 
required  Just  to  erect  the  primary  schools 
the  world  needs  for  its  youngsters,  and  this 
doesn't  Include  the  cost  of  training  and  pay- 
ing teachers.  Obviously,  each  nation  must 
assume  responsibility  for  Its  own  needs,  but 
equally  obvloxisly,  many  will  require  all  the 
bilateral  and  multilateral  help  they  can  get. 
UNESCO  can  offer  only  stimulation  and 
guidance.  It  can  conduct  research  and  pi- 
lot projects.  It  cesi  help  countries  arrive  at 
rational  decisions  about  the  planning  of 
their  educatlontU  programs,  and  it  can  hold 
up  a  standard  to  which  aspiring  ministers 
of  education  can  repair. 

Oiu-  State  Department  opposes  plunging 
UNESCO  into  the  limitless  quicksands  of  the 
attack  on  illiteracy.  Even  in  the  United 
States,  the  Armed  Forces  turn  down  l  In  4 
candidates  under  selective  service,  because 
they  are  too  unlettered  to  read  and  under- 
stand even  the  simplest  manuals.  Let 
UNESCO  stick  to  secondary  education,  In- 
cluding technical  and  vocational  education, 
says  the  State  Depcirtment;  to  higher  edu- 
cation; to  testing  and  describing  the  new 
techniques  of  learning  and  teaching;  and  to 
planning.  My  observations  lead  me  to  agree. 
By  the  middle  of  1963  UNESCO  had  as- 
sisted— using  Special  Fund  grants — in  the 
establishment  of  12  secondary  school  teach- 
er-training institutes  in  10  African  coun- 
tries and  had  helped  create  comparable  in- 
stitutions in  the  Philippines,  Afghanistan, 
Lebanon,  and  Greece.  Again  with  grants 
from  the  Special  Fund,  UNESCO  Is  contrib- 
uting to  the  training  of  engineers  and  tech- 


nlciana  In  Argentina,  Chile,  Colombia,  Ecxis- 
dor,  India,  Iran,  Irag,  Japan,  Kenya.  Laos, 
Libya,  Malta.  Mexico,  Morocco,  Pakistan, 
Peru,  Saudi  Arabia.  S3rria,  Thailand.  Tvmlsla, 
Turkey,  Uganda,  United  Arab  Republic,  and 
Venezuela. 

This  la  the  right  direction  In  the  field 
of  education.  This  la  a  direction  within 
UNESCO's  grasp. 

What  of  UNESCO's  other  two  main  areas, 
science,  and  culture? 

UNESCO's  current  biennial  budget  for 
programs  In  "Natviral  Sciences"  for  1963-64 
totals  $24  million.  The  Director  General  now 
proposes  to  make  science  coequal  In  Impor- 
tance with  education  In  the  regular  program, 
in  which  science  la  Increased  67  p>ercent.  and 
to  Increase  the  total  for  science — including 
U.N.  technical  assistance  and  special  fund 
grants — by  40  percent.  This  proposal  was 
stimulated  by  the  so-called  UNCAST  Con- 
ference held  In  Geneva  last  February  (United 
Nations  Conference  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology) .  More  than  1,5CK)  delegates  attended 
this  Conference,  including  more  than  100 
from  the  United  States.  Its  pxirpose  was 
to  determine  how  science  and  technology  can 
be  used  more  effectively  to  help  the  develop- 
ing countries.  The  budget  for  this  8 -week 
conference  alone  was  larger  than  UNESCO's 
regular  annual  budget  for  science.  Quite 
nat\irally  Mr.  Maheu,  as  Director  General  of 
UNESCO,  seized  the  challenge  of  the  UN- 
CAST  Conference.  He  has  moved  In  to  assert 
UNESCO's  responsibility  and  leadership  In 
science. 

Back  in  1946,  when  we  were  writing  the 
UNESCO  Charter,  It  was  claimed  that  inter- 
national organizations  of  scientists  were 
functioning  so  successfully  that  no  UJf. 
"science  CM^anlzatlon"  was  needed.  After 
long  discussion,  science  was  put  Into 
UNESCO's  title  chiefly  on  the  argimient  that 
it  would  provide  conunon  grounds  with  the 
itusstans.  It  woxild  be  "a  bridge."  From  this 
beginning,  science  has  become  today  a  cen- 
tral part  of  UNESCO. 

UNESCO  takes  as  a  special  sphere  those 
sclentlflc  research  projects  that  can  be  bet- 
ter accomplished  cooperatively  among  many 
nations  than  by  single  nations.  It  was  a 
key  sponsor  of  the  International  Geophysical 
Year.  It  has  organized  studies  of  the  arid 
zones.  It  is  launching  a  "hydrologic  decade" 
to  deal  with  the  earth's  water  supply.  It  Is 
serving  as  a  sponsor  and  coordinator  of  a 
flotilla  of  44  ships  from  20  nations  engaged 
in  a  4- year  study  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  In 
Rome,  it  has  established  an  International 
Computation  Center,  nvaklng  computer  serv- 
ices available  to  10  nations.  And  last  year 
UNESCO  sponsored  more  than  100  sclentlflc 
meetings  and  conferences. 

UNESCO's  third  great  program  area,  ctd- 
tural  activities  and  the  social  and  human 
sciences,  is  assigned  a  combined  total  bien- 
nial budget  of  $9,300,000.  Here,  too,  there 
is  an  effOTt  to  Integrate  projects  Into  the 
U.N.  decade  of  development — for  example, 
through  the  production  of  reading  materials 
for  the  new  Uterates  of  Asia,  and  through 
library  and  museum  development  In  tropi- 
cal Africa.  One  cultxiral  project,  a  10-year 
program  under  which  70  recognized  oriental 
literary  masterpieces  are  being  translated 
into  English  and  French,  Is  designed  to  re- 
duce an  alleged  Western  myopia  unable  to 
ccanprehend  much  cultural  history  east  of 
Greece  or  south  of  Egypt. 

There  Is  of  course  a  "mass  communica- 
tions" division.  This  Is  budgeted  for  the 
cvurent  2  years  at  about  $6  million.  In 
UNESCO's  earliest  years  some  of  us  had 
hoped  that  the  organlzaton  might  move  Into 
the  mass  media  field  in  a  major  way;  I  my- 
self proposed  a  globe-girdling  educational 
broadcasting  network  to  be  called  "The 
Voice  of  Humanity."  (With  present  Soviet 
participation  in  UNESCO,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  reach  agreement  on  the  program- 
ing for  such  a  network.) 
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In  practice  UNESCO's  Mass  Communica- 
tions Division  ha«  concentrated  on  "•studies" 
(some  of  which  have  dramatized  the  short- 
age of  mass  communications  facilities  In  un- 
derdeveloped countries);  on  serving  as  a 
clearinghouse  of  Information;  on  trying  to 
promote  a  freer  flow  of  Information  across 
national  boundaries;  and  In  the  use  of  the 
mass  media  In  adult  education. 

Occasionally  the  question  Is  raised 
whether  it  Is  a  good  thing  to  have  the  Rus- 
sians in  UNESCO.  My  answer  has  always 
been  "yes."  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  Mr. 
Khrushchev  is  really  Interested  In  the  peo- 
ple of  Upper  Volta  or  the  High  Andes  ex- 
cept as  they  can  be  proselyted  to  the  support 
of  Soviet  policy.  The  early  reluctance  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  Join  came  about,  I  suspect,  be- 
cause they  feared  many  of  UNESCO's  objec- 
tives (the  free  flow  of  Information,  for  ex- 
ample) and  felt  the  best  way  to  defeat  them 
was  to  shun  participation.  When  they  saw 
UNESCO's  growth,  Stalin's  successors  de- 
cided to  follow  the  old  political  dictum:  "If 
you  can't  beat  'em  Join  "em."  Although  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  pursued  Its  political  objectives 
agresslvely  In  UNESCO,  and  Soviet  doctrine 
requires  that  education,  science,  and  the 
arts  should  be  mobilized  to  further  Com- 
munist Party  objectives.  It  has  been  far  more 
moderate  than  In  the  U.N.  Itself.  It  is  now 
represented  on  UNESCO's  Executive  Board  by 
a  distinguished  biologist,  an  expert  on  the 
biological  problems  of  the  astronauts.  Aca- 
demician Slssaklan,  Learned  Secretary  of  the 
Soviet  Academy  of  Science.  He  Is  assisted 
by  a  former  Soviet  Ambassador  to  Paris.  Am- 
bassador Pavlov. 

The  very  presence  In  UNESCO  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Its  bloc  Introduces  a  constant 
element  of  cold  war  politics  and  propaganda. 
Spokesmen  for  the  bloc  on  the  Executive 
Board  think  always  In  those  terms.  But 
they  are  there  at  UNESCO  House  as  a  matter 
of  right,  and  I  personally  would  rather  talk 
to  them  face  to  face  than  exchange  shouts 
at  a  distance 

Their  presence  means,  however,  that  there 
Is  pressure  on  UNESCO  to  undertake  positive 
campaigns  In  favor  of  such  causes  as  dis- 
armament and  Improved  race  relations.  The 
Russians  would  love  UNESCO  to  flaunt 
propaganda  phrases  like  "post-decoloniza- 
tion," "racism."  and  "complete  disarma- 
ment." 

The  theme  of  complete  disarmament  has 
been  hammered  around  the  world  for  years 
by  Soviet  propagandists,  and  with  consider- 
able  success.     Disarmament   Is   an   Interna- 
tional ix>lltlcal-nillltary  problem  under  con- 
stant consideration  and  negotiation  at  high 
levels  among  the  great  powers;  the  Uif.  has 
an   18-natlon   commission   devoted  to   It.     I 
can  conceive  that  UNESCO  can   contribute 
to  the  cause  of  disarmament  by  stimulating 
study    of    Its    economic    and    social    conse- 
quences     This  has  been  the  official  view  of 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  U.N.,  and  this 
aspect    of    the    subject    Is    thus    open     to 
UNESCO  for  scholarly  study.     But  I  cannot 
conceive  that  the  cause  of  disarmament  can 
be  advanced  by  echoing  at  UNESCO  House 
the   negotiations    taking   place   at  the   UN. 
and  In  key  capitals;  nor  can  It  be  moved  for- 
ward by  using  UNESCO  to  trumpet  the  con- 
flicting claims   about  who   was  first  In   the 
disarmament  effort,  who  Is   blocking  agree- 
ment, or  who  Is  refusing  to  accept  controls. 
Likewise,  If  UNESCO  can  produce  studies 
dealing  with  race  relations  that  employ  high 
scholarly  and   scientific   standards.    It  could 
make  a  contribution.    Unhappily,  UNESCO's 
record  here  has  not  always  been  good.     One 
of  Its  most  dubious  producU  was   a   book- 
let, published  about  a  year  ago  by  UNESCO 
under  Its  own  Imprimatur,  In  which  two  So- 
viet writers  paint  the  U.S.S.R.  as  a  land  where 
equality    and    Justice    have    been    achieved 
for    all    races    and    minorities — becaxise    of 


communism — In  contrast  to  Inequality  and 
Injustice  In  non-Communist  nations.  The 
United  States  lodged  a  strong  protest  against 
this  misuse  of  UNESCO  for  nationalistic 
propaganda  purfxjses.  A  new  method  of 
supervising  UNESCO  publications  has  been 
adopted,  and  I  have  been  assured  that 
such  abuses  are  unlikely  to  recur 

What  of  the  role  of  the  United  States? 
In  the  early  UNESCO  conferences,  fear  of 
American  cultural  Imperialism  and  Ameri- 
canization In  the  guise  of  Internationaliza- 
tion was  widespread.  These  attitudes 
cropped  up  In  1946  In  Paris  and  again  In 
1947  at  Mexico  City  In  speeches  first  by  Polish 
and  then  by  Indian  delegates.  The  latter 
deprecated  American  comic  strips  and  de- 
tective stories.  I  replied,  "What  Is  so  fragile 
about  these  cultures  that  they  cannot  with- 
stand the  Impact  of  modern  methods  of 
communication?  Do  they  really  need  to  fear 
the  crossword  puzzle  and  detective  story?" 
Thereafter.  I  heard  fewer  attacks  on  Ameri- 
can cultural  Imperialism  as  such.  But  the 
attacks  on  our  Holljrwood  movies  were  both 
bitter  and  prolonged.  Such  complaints  have 
dwindled  In  recent  years. 

Despite  the  topheavy  proportion  of  oxur 
American  financial  contribution,  we  have 
throughout  the  years  exercised  a  cousinly 
rather  than  a  paternalistic  voice  In  UNESCO. 
We  have  nothing  even  remotely  resembling 
a  U.S.  voting  bloc.  We  have  tried  to  be 
firm.  But  we  have  not  sought  to  dominate. 
Inevitably,  the  level  of  American  financial 
support — 30.56  percent  of  UNESCO's  total, 
the  second  highest  being  the  U.S.SJl.  with 
14.29  percent  and  the  third  being  Britain 
with  7.23  p)ercent — leaves  our  UNESCO  rep- 
resentatives caught  between  the  crossfire  of 
Congress,  where  some  feel  we  are  contribut- 
ing too  much,  and  that  of  the  weaker  na- 
tions, which  unanimously  and  aggressively 
feel  we  are  not  doing  enough. 

The  voting  pattern  Is  changing.  The  Latin 
Americans,  the  Africans,  and  the  southeast 
Asians  want  to  see  the  budget  go  up.  They 
are  the  direct  beneficiaries.  At  the  recent 
Executive  Board  session,  where  30  nations 
vote,  the  representatives  of  countries  con- 
tributing two-thirds  of  UNESCO's  budget, 
including  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom.  Prance,  the  U.S.S.R.  bloc,  and  West 
Germany,  opposed  the  Director  General's 
proposal  for  another  20  percent  budget  rise 
for  1965-66  (the  United  States  suggested  a 
compromise  at  13  percent).  The  opposition 
was  on  the  ground  that  UNESCO  Is  run- 
ning too  fast,  that  It  Is  not  prepared  to 
administer  efficiently  a  program  expanding 
so  rapidly.  But  countries  contributing  less 
than  13  percent,  the  beneficiary  countries, 
prevailed  In  the  vote,  and  the  Issue  now 
moves  to  the  General  Conference  In  the  fall 
of  1964.  I  was  forcer"  to  point  out  to  the 
Director  General  and  the  Executive  Board 
that  such  a  pattern  of  voting  could  encour- 
age irresponsibility.  Indeed,  I  went  so  far 
as  to  state  that  It  could  not  continue. 

Two  African  delegates  spoke  to  us  In  earthy 
and  eloquent  terms  of  their  countries'  need 
for  economic  development.  The  representa- 
tive of  Nigeria.  Samuel  Cookey.  told  us.  "This 
Is  not  a  time  for  stocktaking:  there  Is  a 
Nigerian  proverb.  "The  feet  would  like  to  rest 
but  the  stomach  will  not  allow  them.'  "  Am- 
bassador Amadou  Ba  of  Mall  said.  "It  Is  not 
we  who  are  gluttonous.  It  Is  life  •  •  •  you 
[the  former  colonial  powers]  left  us  with  the 
slavery  of  the  appetite" 

The  nations  that  hope  to  benefit  directly 
from  UNESCO.  In  the  majority  both  on  the 
Executive  Board  of  30  members  and  at  the 
General  Conference  of  113.  are  Impatient 
when  the  United  States  hesitates  to  support 
program  expansion.  The  criticism  suggests 
that  our  U.S.  budgetary  policy  stems  from 
a  fear  that  successful  UNESCO  operations 
would  lessen  the  effectiveness  of  bilateral 
American    operations    In    the   same    fields — 


for  example,  through  out  AID  programs  and 
through   the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

It  Is  often  hard  for  UNESCO  delegates  from 
other  countries  to  understand  that  the  US. 
contribution  to  UNESCO  cannot  be  Judged 
solely  by  UNESCO's  needs  and  opportunities. 
It  must  be  fitted  Into  our  support  of  the 
U.N.  structure  and  our  International  obliga- 
tions as  a  whole,  as  well  as  Into  UNESCO's 
administrative  capabilities.  One  highly 
placed  Latin  American  diplomat  explained 
to  me,  "When  your  country  dispenses  t4  or 
$5  billion  bilaterally  each  year  and  refuses 
$1  million  more  to  UNESCO,  the  Intellectuals 
of  Latin  America  cannot  understand.  This 
creates  suspicion  of  your  U.S.  attitude  toward 
all  United  Nations  agencies."  There  is  a 
strange  astigmatism  that  enables  the  repre- 
sentatives of  many  ordinarily  sympathetic 
nations  to  view  the  U.S.  financial  attitude  to- 
ward UNESCO  as  ungenerous  while  remain- 
ing uncritical  of  the  nonpayment  of  United 
Nations  dues  by  France  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Indeed.  Director  General  Maheu  takes  the 
position  that  such  nonpayment  of  United 
Nations  dues  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  U.S.  attitude  toward  UNESCO  or  other 
U.N.  agencies  This  astigmatism  permits 
such  anomalies  as  the  fact  that,  while  the 
Soviets  threaten  to  pay  50  percent  of  their 
assessment  for  the  regular  UNESCO  budget 
In  rubles.  Soviet  experts  Insist  on  being  paid 
In  convertible  currency. 

Although  UNESCO's  total  budget  Is  small, 
and  our  contribution  to  It  Is  only  about  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  our  appropriation  for 
foreign  aid.  the  Importance  of  UNESCO  can- 
not be  equated  with  Its  dollars.  It  Is  In  oxir 
Interest  to  build  up  UNESCO's  effectiveness. 
There  are  many  steps  that  America  should 
take  toward  this  end.  Continuing  financial 
support,  while  crucial.  Is  by  no  means  our 
greatest  potential  contribution.  We  must 
expand  public  Information  programs  on 
UNESCO — not  merely  In  the  United  States 
but  also  elsewhere.  We  must  strive  to  de- 
velop a  flow  of  quallfled  and  dedicated  men 
and  women  to  serve  UNESCO.  American 
universities  and  professional  associations 
must  learn  to  take  a  greater  Interest  In 
UNESCO  We  musf  liberalize  the  State  De- 
partment personnel  policies  that  now  restrict 
the  assignment  of  career  officers  and  civil 
servants  between  the  Government  and  Inter- 
national organizations.  At  present,  many 
State  Department  officers  seem  to  regard 
transfer  from  their  more  orthodox  duties  for 
service  In  UNESCO  as  "the  kiss  of  death."  as 
one  officer  put  It  to  me  recently,  to  their 
chances  for  career  advancement.  We  must 
adopt  policies  to  make  U.N.  service  a  plum 
Instead  of  a  pit. 

Inevitably.  UNESCO  has  followed  many  of 
Parkinson's  laws;  It  could  profit  from  con- 
siderable streamlining.  One  way  the  United 
States  can  contribute  to  this  end  Is  through 
the  quality  of  the  people  It  sends  to  Paris. 
Another  is  through  our  support  of  policies 
that  will  help  the  director  general  achieve 
reform.  The  whole  organization  Is  now  being 
studied  by  an  outside  group  of  four  distin- 
guished management  specialists.  The  four 
come  from  the  U.S.S.R..  Prance.  England,  and 
the  United  States,  and  are  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Prof.  John  Corson  of  Princeton. 
What  are  some  of  UNESCO's  special  oppor- 
tunities? 

After  18  years  UNESCO  means  many  dif- 
ferent things  to  many  different  people  and 
nations.  No  one  any  longer  hopes  that  It 
win  develop  a  global  panacea,  a  way  station 
on  the  road  to  utopla.  But  many  are  hope- 
ful of  Its  continuing  potential  for  reducing 
International  misunderstandings  More  im- 
portantly, most  concede  Its  great  potential 
to  help  long-backward  countries,  and  thus 
to  reduce  Inequalities  that  produce  confilct. 
When  he  announced  my  appointment  to 
UNESCO.  President  Kennedy  said.  "We  look 


to  UNESCO  particularly  for  leadership  In 
one  of  the  central  problems  of  our  time — the 
desperate  lack  of  adequate  and  relevant  edu- 
cational resources  In  those  countries  of  the 
world  which  are  trying  today  to  engineer  an 
escape  from  ancient  poverty." 

Further,  and  obviously,  the  world  can 
profit  from  greater  sharing  of  culture — cul- 
ture not  In  the  narrow  sense  of  artistic 
achievement  but  In  the  broad  sense  of  civil- 
ization as  a  whole.  UNESCO  can  find  ways 
to  foster  and  develop  the  elusive  techniques 
of  cross-cultural  co^nmunlcatlon. 

Now.  growing  out  of  UNCAST,  is  UNESCO's 
emerging  role  In  science. 

UNESCO's  contributions  are  particularly 
great  when  weighed  against  Its  relatively 
modest  budget.  Dr.  Beadle  was  surprised 
when  I  told  him  that  UNESCO's  regular 
budget  is  less  than  20  percent  of  that  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

UNESCO  has  not  yet  fulfilled  the  hopes 
of  Its  founders.  Few  institutions  created  by 
man  ever  do.  But  UNESCO  has  only  been 
at  it  for  18  years.  If  it  continues  to  seek 
out  the  practical  ways  of  contributing  to 
peace  and  security  through  education,  sci- 
ence, and  culture,  the  horizon  of  its  oppor- 
tunities remains  unlimited. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  11 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  49  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  tomorrow,  Thursday.  March  19, 
1964,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  March  18  (legislative  day  of 
March  9).  1964: 

U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academt 

The  following-named  person  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  permanent  commissioned  teaching 
staff  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  as  an 
instructor  with  the  grade  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander:  Carl  W.  Selin. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  cwifirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  18  (legislative  day  of 
March  9).  1964: 

Postmasters 

ALABAMA 

Walter  H.  Bryan.  Columbia. 
Mary  M.  Hope,  Henagar. 

ALASKA 

Margaret  E.  Watson,  McKlnley  Park. 
Oscai  R.  Haynes.  Pelican. 

CALIFORNIA 

Oleta  M.  Walker.  Chualar. 
Loralne  B.  Rolfe.  Garden  Valley. 
Walter  E.  Nlelson,  Hawthorne. 
Grant  H.  Carpenter,  Pacific  Grove. 
Robert  Olsen.  San  Luis  Rey. 
Roberta  E.  Chilton.  WUlow  Creek. 

COLORADO 

Warren  E.  Gresham.  Elbert. 

Ernest  R.  Alexander,  Glenwood  Springs. 

Clara  W.  Dennlson,  Hesperus. 

Jacob  N.  Schmidt.  Montrose. 

Reybum  I.  Morgan.  PUttevlUe. 

FLORIDA 

-  Henry  A.  Brosnaham,  Jr..  Pensacola. 
Mary  L.  Norwood,  Waldo. 


GXORCIA 

George  F.  Whatley,  Cedartown. 
Andrew  J.  Trulock,  Climax. 
Glenn  G.  Burch.  Dallas. 
John  C.  Wayne,  Grayson. 
W.  Louie  Smith.  Reldsvllle. 
William  F.  Harris.  Roberta. 

HAWAn 

Thomas  T.  Oyasato.  Wahlawa. 

ILLINOIS 

Chris  T.  Stathis,  Montgomery. 

INDIANA 

Naomi  R.  Parks.  Centerpoint. 
Roy  M.  Cummlngs,  Chandler. 
Robert  E.  Haynes.  Converse. 
L.  Evelyn  Seymour,  Fishers. 
Guy  J.  Sutton.  Gas  City. 
Charles  J.  Walz,  Sellersburg. 
Patrella  J.  Ansberry.  Yoder. 

IOWA 

Charles  H.  Hamilton,  Barnes  City. 
Byron  L.  Evans,  Centervllle. 
Harold  J.  Stender.  Denlson. 
Lester  C.  Scbulte.  Elkader. 
Lucille  J.  Erlckson,  Hartford. 
Marvin  W.  Dammann.  Little  Rock. 
Lewis  E.  Pond,  Marshalltown. 
John  H.  Tutje.  Matlock. 
Clarence  W.  Sorensen.  Melvln. 
Carl  A.  Thompson,  Promise  City. 
Harry  G.  Powell,  Jr.,  Troy  MllLs. 

KANSAS 

M.  Kenneth  Morgan,  Dwlght. 
James   D.   McDermed,   Effingham. 
M.  Vernon  Kuckelman,  Everest. 
Everett  W.  Hull,  Fredonla. 
Hubert  P.  Johnson.  Harper. 
Harold  A.  Tonglsh,  McDonald. 
F  X  Buche.  Mlltonvale. 
James  R.  Hogue,  Pomona. 
Doris  O.  Landry,  Zurich. 

KENTUCKY 

Bayne  A.  Keller,  Dawson  Springs. 
Norrls  M.  Willett,  Jr..  Masonic  Home. 
Jerry  W.  Davis,  Radcllff. 
John  J.  Tohlll,  Sc^nerset. 
Lillian  B.  Bass,  Stone. 
James  H.  Sutton,  Woodbine. 
Hiram  C.  Morris,  Woodbum. 

MAINZ 

Evelyn  W.  Stlnson,  Dryden. 

Clayton  E.  Child.  West  Peru. 

Phillip  A.  Whltehouse,  Winter  Harbor. 

MASSACHTTSETT8 

Robert  H.   Donovan,  Bolton. 
Thomas  F.  Burke,  Chelmsford. 
Maurice  F.  Foley,  Rockport. 
Mary  C.  Egan,  Slasconset. 

MICHIGAN 

Joseph  L.  Plntek,  Goodrich. 
Herbert  W.  Lynch,  Montague. 
Robert  W.  Nlmmo,  Vicksburg. 

MINNESOTA 

William  E.  Boyer,  Cloquet. 
Anton  J.  Foes,  Houston. 
Francis  W.  Smith,  Laporte. 
Richard  J.  Smith,  Morris. 
Clement  M.  Mlckus,  New  Prague. 
Ervin  T.  Wiebolt,  Ogema. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Lex  Brame,  Jr.,  Bay  Springs. 
Harry  O'Neill.  Crenshaw. 
James  M.  May,  Jr.,  Flcn-ence. 
Boy  Robertson,  State  Line. 

MISSOURI 

John  D.  MacDonald,  Poplar  Bluff. 

MONTANA 

John  J.  McOlynn,  Whitehall. 

NEBRASKA 

Lorene  M.  Smith,  Benedict. 
Leonard  A.  Mangold,  Bennington. 


Geneva  E.  Colerick,  Brock. 
Gerald  V.  Caldwell,  Campbell. 
Nadlne  F.  Summers,  Creston. 
Irvin  V.  Worden.  Friend. 
Robert  L.  Jelden,  Hlldreth. 
Richard  A.  Moller.  Irvlngton. 
George  Skokan,  Niobrara. 
Victor  E.  Kuhlmann,  North  Platte. 
Leonard  P.  Kavanaugh.  Tecumaeh. 

NEW    HAMP8HIRB 

Arthur  J.  King,  Conway. 
Willis  A.  Ober,  New  Hampton. 
Marjwle  A.  Kimball,  South  Danville. 

NEW    JSE8ET 

Jane  M.  Seelman,  Dorothy. 

Ida  E.  Smith,  Goshen. 

Emma  M.  Stout.  Island  Heights. 

F.  Robert  Slebert,  Point  Pleasant  Beach. 

Samuel  A.  Van  Sant,  South  SeavlUe. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Frances  G.  Shaw,  Capltan. 
Artenla  L.  Crick,  WUllamsburg. 

NEW   TORK 

Joseph  A.  Smith,  Jr.,  Barneveld. 
Jamee  D.  Folts,  Cohocton. 
John  J.  McNamara,  Commack. 
Louden  Rampe,  East  Hamptcoi. 
John  P.  Hennessy,  Geneva. 
Augustine  J.  Ma  tone,  Haverstraw. 
Carol  A.  Young,  Hughsonvllle. 
June  J.  Sinlus,  Hxintlngton  StatiCHi. 
Laura  A.  West,  Livonia  Center. 
Marguerite  G.  Cnay,  &fiddle  Island. 
Herbert  L.  Poore,  New  Lebanon. 
Clifford  G.  Hourlhan,  North  Lawrence. 
Norma  F.  Bodrattl,  Round  Top. 
Lena  P.  McPeck,  Staatsburg. 

NORTH    CARCHJNA 

Charles  Harden,  Clajrton. 

Earl  W.  Vlckers,  El  on  College. 

Lucius  J.  Stalllngs,  Enfield. 

John  B.  Bell,  Macon. 

Clifford  8.  Ooddard,  MlUers  Creek. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Arthur  B.  Haakenson,  Tioga. 

OHIO 

Chalmer  H.  Smith,  Alliance. 
Kenneth  H.  Myrlck,  Amelia. 
Earl  B.  Llnstedt,  Cardlngton. 
Ray  W.  Malott,  Georgetown. 
WUllam  B.  Berkey.  Smlthvllle. 

OKLAHOMA 

Dayton  H.  Hoffman.  Shadypolnt. 
Francis  C.  Ooodpastor.  Vlnita. 

PENNSTLVAMIA 

Anna  M.  Houck.  Blrchrunvllle. 
John  A.  Zoppettl.  Darlington. 
John  F.  Walker,  Leechburg. 
Charles  N.  Moyer,  Jr..  Belnholds. 
Jerome  A  Frank,  St.  Mary's. 
Lester  L.  Miller.  Slatedale. 
William  D.  Hartman.  Stouchsburg. 
John  D.  Kershner.  Witmer. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

William  P.  Harrington,  Newport. 
Raymond  N.  Lombardl,  Warren. 

SAMOA 

Alflli  P.  Lauvao,  Pago  Pago. 
teknimhii 
Charles  A.  Whltaker,  Bells. 
Howard  R.  Benson,  Concord. 
Walter  F.  Dyer,  Mohawk. 
William  D.  Parham.  Tullahoma. 

TEXAS 

Robert  E.  Baccus,  Athens. 
Charles  D.  Brown,  Bremond. 
Orover  C.  Rue,  Cellna. 
Jlmmie  It.  McFarland,  Clavide. 
Ted  Reeder,  Crowell. 
Henry  F.  Sheppard,  Cuero. 
James  W.  Dowe,  Jr.,  Falf urrlas. 
Vema  A.  Vandtflip,  Kemah. 
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FlnU  L.  Jeter.  Kemp. 
Dan  J.  Morse.  LewlavlUe. 
W.  Phillips  Wolford,  McKlnney. 
Ted  F.  Robinson.  Marietta. 
Charlie  Scaff.  Matador. 
Ben  H  Moeller.  Jr..  New  Ulm. 
Donald  C  Beece,  Prosper. 
Eddlth  P  Mattox.  Rio  Vista. 
B.  Price  rranklln.  Seymour. 
Irleene  O.  Irwin.  Tehuac&na. 
Leo  Strange.  Trinidad. 
Plorence  E.  Warren,  Wllmer. 


TTTAH 

Gladys  M.  Schroeder.  WUlard. 

VnMONT 

Donald  H.  Scrlbner.  Ascutney. 

VntCIN     ISLANDS 

Curneall  Watson.  Frederlksted. 

vnciNiA 

Ruth  N.  Morgan.  Clover. 
Katberlne  L.  Rlchwlne,  Urbanna. 
William  H.  Eure.  Wakefield. 


WASHnfOTOS 


D.  Ben  Meservey.  Aberdeen. 
Martin  D.  Westpbal.  Bellevue. 
John  L.  Ogburn.  Wapato. 

WKST    vnciNXA 
Fred  H  Kelly.  Bruceton  Mills. 
Ctene  E.  O'Bryan.  Jenklnjonee. 

WKCON8IM 

Charles  P  Lleder,  Cornell. 
George  D  Ovans.  Kennan. 
John  J.  Dachel,  Neenah. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Finaaess  Toward  Panama 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18.  1964 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  not 
given  too  much  attention  to  President 
Johnson  s  remarks  before  the  OAS  on 
Monday  until  I  came  upon  the  editorial 
in  yesterday's  Washington  Post  entitled 
"L.B.J.  and  Latin  America. "  The  Post 
in  describing  the  Presidents  redefinition 
of  our  position  in  regards  to  Panama 
used  the  derogatory  phrases  It  normally 
employs  when  anyone  does  violence  to 
Its  sense  of  omniscience  in  the  field  of 
Joreign  affairs.  Critical  comments  such 
as  'hopelessly  inept,"  'mediocre,"  'se- 
mantic quibbling,"  sum  up  the  Post's 
description  of  what  to  me  was  a  firm, 
statesmanlike  statement,  setting  forth 
the  official  conclusion  that  we  have  trav- 
eled as  far  down  the  road  to  appease- 
ment as  we  intend  to  go.  And.  of  course: 
the  Washington  Post  will  continue  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  anyone  who  espouses 
less  than  complete  capitulation  to  those 
pipsqueak  dictators,  and.  also  with  those 
who  undertake  to  defend  the  sovereignty 
and  prestige  of  the  United  States. 

Addressing  myself  specifically  to  the 
Panamanian  situation,  I  am  encouraged 
by  the  rejwrts  dispatched  by  Columnist 
Marguerite  Higgins  who  is  on  the  scene 
in  Panama  City.  Writing  on  March  13. 
she  leads  off  with  this  statment; 

Panama's  effort  to  pin  charges  of  "crtmes 
against  humanity"  on  the  United  States  In 
connection  with  last  Januarys  rioting 
have — so  far — boomeranged 

And  a  bit  farther  along  in  her  dispatch 
she  makes  this  observation: 

The  Government  of  Panama  Instructed  Its 
National  Guard  "not  to  Interfere"  or  attempt 
to  control  the  crowds  variously  equipped 
with  rocks,  rifles,  machlneguns.  and  Molotov 
cocktails. 

In  a  subsequent  article  this  same 
reporter  pinpoints  a  truism  in  regards 
to  our  Panamanian  policy — which  in- 
deed should  be  the  basis  for  our  overall 
foreign  policy — with  this  comment: 

If  Washington  Is  to  pursue  a  sensible 
policy.  It  Is  essential  that  the  American 
public  be  mature  enough  to  face  the  truth 
about  relations  with  Panama  In  the  fore- 
seeable future,  the  truth  Is  that  no  amount 
of  concessions  on  the  Panama  Oanal  Treaty. 


no  amount  of  economic  aid  will  make  the 
Panamanlaiu  like — let  alone  love — the 
United  States  of  America. 

And  then  she  underscores  our  equivo- 
cation in  our  dealings  with  communis- 
tically  oriented  loudmouths  like  Castro 
by  quoting  a  Panamanian  student  leader 
as  follows: 

All  that  we  know  Is  that  Washington  Is 
far  more  afraid  of  Castro  than  Fidel  Is  ot 
Washington.     And  Castro  Is  on  our  side 

I  do  not  accept  the  accusation  that 
Washington  Is  afraid  of  either  Castro  or 
the  opportunistic  leaders  of  Panama, 
even  though  the  nervous  nellies  in  charge 
of  our  foreign  policy  seem  to  be  obsessed 
with  the  idea  that  we  must  be  everlast- 
ingly withdrawn  from  a  position  of  firm- 
ness. Thus  it  is  that  I  am  delighted  that 
President  Johnson  has  refused  to  com- 
mit this  Nation  beyond  a  willingness  to 
sit  down  and  talk  with  Panama  and  has 
reaffirmed  that  we  are  not  going  to  sur- 
render our  sovereign  rights  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  resumption  of  diplomatic 
relations,  which  is  of  far  more  impor- 
tance to  the  Panamanians  than  it  is 
to  us. 

And  who  knows?  Perhaps  out  of  this 
Panamanian  fiasco  will  be  born  a  new 
policy  of  firmness  in  our  interchange 
with  other  nations  and  having  taken  a 
firm  stand  with  friend  and  foe  alike  we 
shall  thereafter  maintain  our  position, 
the  wails  of  spineless  allies  or  domestic 
appeasers  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 


The  project  has  met  with  fine  success. 
The  district  has  already  collected  over 
$7,000  and  hopes  to  Increase  that 
amount  by  at  least  $5,000  more  by  the 
time  the  first  official  presentation  is 
scheduled  to  be  made  at  the  forthcom- 
ing Kiwanis  International  Convention 
in  Los  Angeles  June  28  to  July  2.  Be- 
cause of  the  success  of  KPSO.  Kiwanis 
clubs  in  other  districts  have  inquired 
about  KPSO  and  at  least  one  has  started 
an  identical  project 

Kiwanis  Pennies  for  Sports  and  Olym- 
pics was  initiated  because  of  a  desire  to 
have  strong  teams  represent  the  United 
States  in  the  Olympics  and  also  due  to 
the  belief  that  financing  of  Olympic  ac- 
tivities should  be  regarded  by  Americans 
as  a  special  citizen  undertaking  which 
should  not  be  turned  over  to  the  Federal 
Government  by  default. 

The  Califomia-Nevada-Hawail  Etts- 
trict  is  showing  how  this  can  be  done  In 
an  organized  and  effective  manner  under 
Kiwanis  Pennies  for  Sports  and  Olym- 
pics. The  officers  and  members  of  par- 
ticipating Kiwanis  Clubs  merit  a  warm 
vote  of  thanks  for  their  fine  work. 


A  Saccest  in  the  Forei^  Aid  PrograiD — 
The  UniTertity  of  Nigeria 


Kiwanis  Pennies  for  Sports  and  Olympics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF    CAUFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18. 1964 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
a  most  noteworthy  project  that  has  been 
adopted  as  an  official  function  of  the 
California -Nevada -Haw  ail  District  of 
Kiwanis  International. 

The  project  Is  called  Kiwanis  Pennies 
for  Sports  and  Olympics— KPSO— and 
Its  primary  purpose  Is  to  help  finance 
XJS.  Olympic  teamis.  To  participate  in 
KPSO.  memt)ers  of  the  many  Kiwanis 
clubs  In  the  district  are  asked  to  donate 
at  least  a  penny  a  week  toward  the 
cause. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

OF    NEW    TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18,  1964 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nigeria  will  celebrate  the  grad- 
uation of  its  second  class  this  Jime. 
Part  of  the  funds  that  support  the  de- 
velopment of  this  university  come  frcmi 
the  U.S.  AID  program. 

Nigeria  covers  an  area  of  356,669 
square  miles.  The  1964  census  shows  a 
population  of  55.653,000.  Basically  it  is 
an  agricultural  country,  with  tropical 
rain  and  swamp  forests  and  a  high  in- 
terior plateau.  The  per  capita  income  is 
$34  per  year. 

As  Nigeria  moved  frwn  colonial  status, 
through  self-government,  and  finally  to 
independence,  government  officials  be- 
came aware  of  the  deplorable  rate  of 
Illiteracy  which  was  prevalent  through- 
out the  state.  A  census  taken  in  1958 
revealed  that  illiteracy  rates  varied  from 
43   percent  of   the  population  over    10 


years  of  age  in  the  Federal  Territory  of 
Lagos  to  89  percent  of  those  over  14  years 
of  age  in  the  northern  region  and  53 
percent  in  the  western  region.  The 
greatest  deficiency  was  found  to  be  a  lack 
of  trained  personnel  to  instruct  the  un- 
educated. To  alleviate  this  situation,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and 
Nigeria  worked  closely  together  to  es- 
tablish a  higher  education  system  which 
would  provide  personnel,  not  only  for 
staffing  schools,  but  also  for  the  govern- 
ment civil  service  and  private  business. 
One  such  project  undertaken  was  for 
the  creation  of  the  University  of  Nigeria 
at  Nsukka. 

In  fiscal  year  1960,  the  Jntemational 
Cooperation  Administration  signed  a 
contract  with  Michigan  State  University 
to  provide  advisers  for  the  proE>osed  uni- 
versity. That  same  year  these  advisers 
began  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  total 
organization  and  development  of  the 
school.  When  the  University  opened  its 
doors  in  October  1960,  there  was  a  fac- 
ulty of  13.  1  classroom.  36  senior  staff 
houses,  and  1  double  hostel  block  to 
accommodate  the  220  students.  Today, 
the  campus  has  more  than  40  buildings, 
constructed  by  the  Nigerian  Govern- 
ment, to  accommodate  the  1,800  students 
and  248  teachers  and  staff  members. 

By  the  time  the  program  ends,  AID 
contributions  will  amount  to  $11  million. 
Most  of  the  aid  Is  provided  through  con- 
tracts with  Michigan  State  for  advisers 
and  teachers.  Funds  have  also  been 
made  available  for  demonstration  agri- 
cultural equipment,  vehicles,  books, 
teaching  aids  and  materials,  and  the 
participant  program,  which  enables 
promising  young  members  of  the  univer- 
sity staff  to  be  sent  to  the  United  States 
for  advanced  studies.  Thirteen  are  now 
participating  in  the  program  while  three 
have  completed  their  courses  and  have 
returned  to  Nigeria :  One.  as  registrar  of 
the  university;  the  others,  as  teachers  of 
music  and  political  science. 

From  the  first  graduating  class  of  June 
1963,  35  pursued  teaching  careers.  29 
entered  the  civil  service.  10  Joined 
Nigerl£in  college  staffs.  9  assumed 
positions  with  private  businesses.  5 
entered  the  military  service,  and  18  con- 
tinued postgraduate  studies.  By  these 
figures,  it  may  be  readily  agreed  that 
the  program  is  a  "success";  for  the  grad- 
uates have  and  will  become  the  cadre 
for  the  present  and  future  development 
of  Nigeria. 


Fourth  District  of  Wathin^on  Question- 
naire Results 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OF    WA8HINOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18. 1964 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  early 
February  I  sent  itf)proxlmately  100,000 
questionnaires  Into  nearly  every  home  In 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  of  Washington.    Approximately  19 


percent  of  these  questionnaires  were 
completed  and  returned  to  me.  Many 
of  the  residents  of  my  district  took  the 
time  to  enclose  Etddltlonal  comments  In 
explanation  of  their  views.  I  am  proud 
that  the  residents  of  my  district  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  affairs  of  government  in 
this  manner. 


Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sent  the  dls- 
trictwlde  tabulation  of  the  questionnaire 
result  to  the  President,  and  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recoro.  I 
submit  the  tabulation,  by  percentages, 
for  the  Information  of  all  Members  of 
Congress  and  others  interested. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 


4th  Congressional  District  {It  eourUies) 


1.  Eto  you  think  Coneres*  should  enact  the  pending  civil  rights  bill? 

2.  Do  jrou  feel  that  If  Federal  Income  Is  reduced  by  111,000,000,000  tbrougb  a  tax  cat  that 
Federal  spending  should  bIk)  be  reduced? 

Do  you  believe  the  limit  on  the  national  debt  should  continue  to  be  raised  to  pencit 
the  Federal  Government  to  spend  more  than  It  receives? 

Do  you  favor  placing  medicare  for  the  aged  under  social  security  and  raising  social 
security  taxes  to  cover  the  cost? 

Do  you  believe  the  Federal  Oovrenment  sliould  provide  financial  assistance  for  local 

teachers'  salaries? 

6.  Do  you  favor  an  expansion  of  the  area  redevelopment  program? 


3. 


5. 


7. 


8 


9 


Do  you  feel  the  Feaeral  Oovemment  should  help  provide  more  modem  mass  transit 
systems  within  our  oommurltles? 

Under  consideration  in  Congress  is  a  bill  to  establish  a  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  to  assist  the  States  and  Federal  agencies  in  meeting  outdoor  recreation  needs. 
Part  of  the  fund  would  be  financed  by  admission  and  user  fees  paid  by  persons  ad- 
mitted to  federally  administered  area.s  where  recreational  facilities  or  services  are 
provided.    Do  you  favor  this  proposal? 

If  you  are  a  wheatgrower,  do  you  think  Congress  should  enact  new  wheat  leglslaUon 
this  year?..- 

10.  Do  you  think  the  United  States  should  guarantee  Russian  credit  in  sales  ofagricoltoral 

commodities  to  the  Soviet  Union?..- 

11.  Should  U.S.  immigration  bars  be  lowered  so  as  to  allow  entry  of  more  dticens  frvm 

foreign  countries? - - 

12.  Does  tne  House  of  Representatives  have  your  support  in  sharply  redudng  foreign  aid 

spending? - - - 

13.  Do  you  think  the  U.S.  ownership  and  management  of  the  Panama  Canal  should  be 

subject  to  negotiation? - - - 

14.  Do  you  think  the  United  States  should  enforce  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  remove  tbe 
Communist  regime  from  Cuba? 

Should  the  United  States  cooperate  with  Soviet  Russia  in  a  )otiit  expedition  to  tbe 
moon? - - 

Congress  may  consider  legislation  to  discourage  industry  from  allowing  employees  to 
work  overtime.    Would  you  favor  such  a  proposal? 


15. 
16. 


Percent 


tt 

91 

6 

28 

10 
• 

10 


SI 

>«l 

6 

7 
W 
M 

17 

74 

18 

88 


88 

6 

01 

06 

82 
88 

77 


86 

«57 

88 


No 
opinioa 


M 

8 

4 

7 

8 
88 

18 


18 


84 
7 

7 

78 
11 

68 
62 


9 
4 
4 

10 

16 

14 

10 


I  Only  wheatgrowers  opinion  tabulated. 


Knigfhts  of  Pythias  Centennial  Year 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    TOKX 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  01*  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18, 1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 22.  1964.  at  the  New  York  Hilton 
in  New  York  City,  the  Knights  of  Pyth- 
ias, Domain  of  New  York,  began  the  of- 
ficial observance  of  its  100th  anniversary 
with  a  dinner  attended  by  most  of  New 
York  officialdom.  Dr.  Max  Schenk,  rabbi 
of  Congregation  Shaari  Zedeck  of  Brook- 
lyn and  president  of  the  New  York  Board 
of  Rabbis,  delivered  a  beautiful  invoca- 
tion. 

Upon  this  momentous  occasion,  those 
Psrthians  gathered  there  In  brother- 
hood and  friendship,  were  honored  with 
the  following  greetings  from  President 
Johnson: 

Orxetinos  Psom  Tm  Pkisident  or  ths 

United  Statib 

On  the  memorable  occasion  of  your  100th 
anniversary,  I  am  pleased  to  extend  warm 
greetings  to  the  members  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias. 

I  commend  you  on  your  dedicated  service 
to  yotu-  communities  and  your  Nation.  Your 
fraternity,  the  first  to  be  chartered  by  the 
Congress  of  the  ITnlted  States,  has  through- 
out the  years  rendered  valuable  assistance  to 
public     charities.       Your     members     have 


through  the  welfare  projects  which  you 
sponsor  contributed  to  the  spiritual  and  ma- 
terial betterment  of  our  society. 

I  applaud  your  past  achievements,  and  I 
hope  that  your  future  will  be  equally  pro- 
ductive. 

Ltitdon   B.  JOBMaON. 

Mayor  Wagner  delivered  the  following 
address  before  presenting  a  copy  of  his 
centennial  proclamation  to  Orand  Chan- 
ceUor  Neil  M.  LlebUch: 

Remakbb   bt  MAToa  Robzkt  p.  Wagnem 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  share  this 
milestone  In  your  history — not  only  as  ttxAjor 
of  this  city,  but  also  as  chairman  of  the 
honorary  sponsoring  committee  for  the  Cen- 
tennial celebration  of  yotir  founding. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  history  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  for  the  past  hundred  years 
has  been  inextricably  intertwined  with  the 
history  of  New  York  City.  Your  order  has 
given  us  distinguished  public  servants:  and 
your  activities  have  supported  many  of  the 
public  and  private  charities  in  our  dty. 

Although  the  Knights  of  Pythias  wu 
founded  in  Washington,  D.C..  we  In  New 
York  State  can  claim  your  guiding  spirit, 
Justtis  H.  Rathbone  as  a  native  son.  B<x7i 
in  Oneida  County,  he  was  the  founder  of  the 
Pythian  Order.  Since  that  day  In  May  1888, 
when  Justxis  Rathbone  first  met  with  Dr. 
Abram  G.  Levy,  our  city  has  changed  greatly. 
Who  among  the  13  men,  meeting  in  May  of 
that  year  to  organize  the  first  New  York 
lodge,  could  have  envisioned  the  New  York 
City  of  today.  And  yet  these  founding  fa- 
thers must  have  had  a  premonition  of  the 
complex  growth  of  ovir  city.  Their  principles 
of  friendship,  charity,  and  benevolence  have 
guided  the  Knights  of  Pythias  through  the 
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years,    and    have    been    the    touclMtone   for 
ethical  leadership. 

The  Knights  of  Pythias  have  been  In  the 
vanguard  of  ethical  leadership  In  our  Nation, 
our  State,  and  our  city.  You  began  by  ex- 
tending helping  hands  to  the  Immigrants 
who  crowded  our  shores  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  You  helped  them  to  understand 
their  strange  new  land,  and  vou  hel|>ed  this 
land  to  recognize  their  contributions.  Many 
of  these  Immigrants  Joined  the  Knights  of 
Pythias.  Your  philanthropy  encompassed 
our  entire  community  There  are  few  New 
Yorkers  who, are  unaware  of  your  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  deprived  of  our  city. 

You  may  take  rightful  pride  In  the  pioneer 
Pythian  Camp,  whose  820  acres  and  50  build- 
ings house  1.000  boys  each  summer  In  the 
spirit  of  your  founding  principles  you  are 
giving  these  youths  from  the  slums  recrea- 
tion good  food,  and  decent  clothing.  And  In 
the  tradition  of  the  Golden  Rule,  yours  was 
one  of  the  first  camps  to  Ignore  all  dUtlnc- 
Uons  of  race,  religion,  or  color,  and  make 
need  the  sole  criterion  for  admission. 

Your  Pythian  March  of  Youth,  which  sup- 
ports agencies  striving  to  keep  our  young 
people  on  the  road  to  useful  participation  In 
our  society.  Is  In  the  same  tradition.  • 

I  want  to  mention  one  further  unique  en- 
deavor of  yours — your  Rare  Blood  Club, 
which  serves  57  hospitals. 

I  have  spoken  i>revlously  of  the  great 
Americans  who  have  swelled  your  ranks.  It 
must  have  been  a  day  of  pride  when  our  be- 
loved Pranklln  D  Rooaevelt  took  the  oath  of 
Pythian  membership  In  the  White  House. 
Herbert  H  Lehman  was  also  a  member  of 
your  order  and  an  active  trustee  of  Pythian 
Camp.  Your  distinguished  members  are 
many,  but  the  major  credit  for  your  day-to- 
day achlevemenU  must  go  to  the  87,000  rank 
and  file  members  In  New  York  State— vour 
silent  army  In  the  service  of  the  Golden  Rule. 

May  I  extend  our  beet  wishes  to  your 
grand  chancellor.  Nell  M.  Llebllch  whom  I 
have  known  and  respected  for  many  years. 
His  activities  as  a  humanitarian,  as  a  public 
official,  and  as  a  fraternallst  have  marked  him 
ars  one  of  our  Onest  citizens  As  your  leader, 
and  as  a  model  for  us  all.  he  deserves  our 
gratitude  and  our  congratulations. 

As  you  approach  the  second  hundred  years 
of  humanitarian  service.  I  know  that  you 
will  do  your  part  In  meeting  the  challenges 
facing  us  all.  In  solving  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  our  modem  world,  we  need  the  per- 
sonal commitment  of  e€u:h  human  being. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
whose  history  Is  sjraonymous  with  public 
service  will  be  In  the  vangtiard  of  our  leader- 
ship. 

Responding  to  Mayor  Wagner's  ad- 
dress. Grand  Chancellor  Neil  M.  Lieblich 
made  the  following  remarks: 

AOOaXSS      BT      OKANO      CHAMCKXXOa      Nkxl      M. 
LlZBUCR 

Rabbi  Schenk.  Comptroller  Levitt.  Secre- 
tary Hllsman.  Mayor  Wagner,  Judge  Lomenao. 
Past  Supreme  Chancellor  Klsenberg.  distin- 
guished Pythlans  on  the  dais  and  In  this 
great  assemblage.  Grand  Chief  Burrls.  our 
lovely  ladles,  my  good  friends  all,  this  long 
awaited  event  Is  an  exciting  evening  for  all  of 
us.  We  have  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  of  New  York  to  celebrate  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  epic  founding  of  our  fra- 
ternity, the  Order  Knights  of  Pythias:  To  re- 
view the  exceptional  record  of  action, 
achievement,  and  attainment  of  our  glorious 
past:  and  to  sound  the  clarion  call  to  more 
than  86.000  Pythlans  to  go  forward  and  on- 
ward together. 

The  happy  coincidence  that  my  opportu- 
nity to  serve  sis  grand  chancellor  of  the  do- 
main of  New  York  came  this  year  Is  one  that 
my  family  and  I  shall  long  cherish  and  re- 
member    It  gave  me  the  privilege  to  lead  our 


order  as  we  ended  the  first  100  yesrs  of  our 
service  to  mankind  and  of  our  brotlierly  love 
for  one  another  on  Wednesday.  February  19. 
1944.  and  as  we  started  the  second  100  years 
3  days  ago.  We  deeply  appreciate  the  honor 
you  do  me  personally  by  permitting  me  to 
share  the  events  tonight  with  the  celebra- 
tion of  our  centennial  anniversary. 

Time  does  not  permit  a  detailed  recital  of 
the  effort,  energy,  and  Industry  that  went 
Into  making  this  outstanding  social  func- 
tion tonight  possible.  Those  who  labored  will 
understand  We  must,  however,  publicly  ap- 
plaud the  services  of  our  chairman.  Alex 
Oreensteln.  and  PSC  Uppl  Klsenberg.  Irving 
Mandel.  Louis  Katsman.  and  Oabe  Wechsler. 

A  historic  pronouncement  was  made  by 
our  distinguished  visitor  from  Washington. 
AsslsUnt  Secretary  of  State  Roger  Hllsman. 
In  his  Illuminating  address  tonight.  Judge 
Lomenzo  was  an  excellent  representative  of 
the  government  of  the  SUte  of  New  York. 
We  are  Indeed  Indebted  to  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  Robert  P  Wagner,  for  his 
attendance  here  tonight  and  for  bis  kind 
words  he  knowingly  expressed  about  our 
order.  He  has  worked  closely  with  us  on  the 
centennial  celebration  for  almost  16  months. 
Of  course,  I  am  gratefvil  for  his  personal 
references  to  me  and  I  ho(>e  I  shall  continue 
to  merit  them.  The  masterful  handling  of 
the  Important  assignment  of  acting  as  our 
toastmaster  tonight  by  our  eminent  Pythian 
friend.  State  Comptroller  Arthur  Levitt. 
certainly  merits  our  continued  esteem  and 
affection  for  him.  Once  more  he  has 
answered  the  Pythian  call — and  exceedingly 
well. 

The  Inspiration,  leadership,  and  direction 
we  have  been  afforded  over  the  years  by  our 
beloved  Past  Supreme  Chancellor  Leonard  M 
Elsenberg  were  again  manifested  tonight. 
My  prayer  Is  that  God  grant  him  many  years 
of  good  health  to  be  with  us  and  to  Inspire 
the  leaders  of  our  order  for  a  long  time 

To  my  affable  Grand  Vice  Chancellor  Dr 
Morris  Smoller.  I  exp  ess  to  you  and  through 
you  to  the  members  of  our  grand  council 
my  sincere  appreciation  for  what  each  of  you 
has  done  during  my  administration  to  fur- 
ther the  program  we  enunciated  and  the 
brotherhood  we  exemplify 

To  the  lovely  ladles:  Please  continue  your 
understanding  of  the  cardinal  principles  of 
our  Pythian  order  by  sharing  your  husbands 
with  us  during  the  second  century  of  our 
service. 

Finally,  to  all  my  brothers,  to  all  Pythlans: 
We  glory  In  the  past  only  as  a  basis  on  which 
to  predicate  our  future  The  acts  and  ac- 
complishments of  our  order  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  our  existence  are  but  a  beacon  light 
for  the  future  In  the  words  of  the  poet: 
"The  past  Is  only  a  prelude."  There  Is  much 
to  be  done  Together,  we  can  succeed 
As  we  link  our  arms  and  as  we  march  forward 
together,  under  the  wise  guidance  and  coun- 
sel of  our  Almighty  God.  we  shall  reach  even 
greater  heights  In  the  years  ahead,  as  we 
practice  friendship,  charity  and  benevolence. 


President  Johnson'i  Profrun  To  Get  More 
Women  Into  Positioat  of  Aathority  ui 
Cover  nmeat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

OF    DroiAJf A 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18,  1964 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.     Mr  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 


the  RxcoRD,  I  include  the  following  newt 
release  and  speech  by  me: 

Wa«hinoton.  DC. — Congressman  Eaxi. 
Wilson.  Republican,  of  Indiana,  In  a  speech 
on  the  House  fioor  today,  endorsed  President 
Lyndon  Johnson's  program  to  get  more  wom- 
en into  positions  of  authority  in  Govern- 
ment, stating  that  "every  housewife  In  the 
United  States  knows  she  can  go  to  the  near- 
est market  and  purchase  a  as-cent  Jar  of 
peanut  butter  for  a  quarter.  She  also  knows 
that  If  she  shops  at  a  supermarket,  she  may 
find  that  same  25-cent  Jar  of  peanut  butter 
on  sale  for  23  cenU  Such  things  are  Intui- 
tive with  most  women,  which  Is  one  of  the 
many  reasons  why  I  have  personally  en- 
dorsed President  Lyndon  Johnson's  program 
to  get  more  women  Into  positions  of  author- 
ity in  Government." 

Wn^aoN  urged  that  some  of  these  women 
be  appointed  In  military  procurement  agen- 
cies throughout  the  country  and  stated.  "It 
doesnt  take  genius  to  purchase  a  26-cent 
Jar  of  peanut  butter  for  a  quarter,  but  you 
have  to  be  an  official  procurement  expert  in 
the  employ  of  the  U.S.  Army  St.  Louis  Pro- 
curement District  to  be  able  to  purchase  a 
•  11.507  00  helicopter  armament  M-6  sub- 
system for  $21,494.42.  especially  in  quantities 
of  100  or  more." 

Wilson  bitterly  attacked  the  Army  St. 
Louis  procurement  district  for  handing  a 
sole-source,  noncompetitive  contract  to 
Emerson  Electric  Manufacturing  Co.,  St. 
Louis.  Mo  .  for  more  than  »3.332.440.  covering 
the  second  procurement  of  that  equipment 
from  the  same  firm  at  an  average  price  of 
•21,49442,  when  that  same  Identical  equip- 
ment could  be  purchased  for  $11.607  90  from 
Nortronlcs  Marine  Equipment  Division 
Northrop  Corp  .  Boston.  Mass. 

Wilson  blamed  the  waste  of  more  than  •! 
million  on  the  Army  contracting  officer.  Lt. 
Col.  William  O'Connor,  "who  paid  approxi- 
mately •21.600  for  each  of  120  systems  that 
could  have  been  purchased  for  about  half 
as  much  money."  Wilson  added  that  "You 
dont  have  to  be  a  procurement  expert  to 
see  that  Lieutenant  Colonel  O'Connor  wasted 
about  •I  million  of  a  ^2  million  procurement, 
and  you  don't  have  to  be  a  lawyer  to  know 
that  he  did  thU  with  Impunity  because 
everybody  knows  It  is  no  crime  to  waste  the 
taxpayers'  money,  although  It  ought  to  l>e." 
Wilson  concluded. 

Sfbch  bt  CoNoaxssMAN  Easl  Wilson  Bxroaz 

THX  HOUBK  or  RxpaKSZNTATIVKS,    Masch    18. 

1904 

Mr  Wilson  of  Indiana.  Mr  Speaker,  every 

housewife  In  the  United  States  knows  she 
can  go  to  the  nearest  market  and  purchase  a 
25-cent  Jar  of  peanut  butter  for  a  quarter 
She  also  knows  that  If  she  shops  at  a  super- 
market, she  may  find  that  same  2S-cent  Jar 
of  peanut  butter  on  sale  for  23  cents.  Such 
things  are  Intuitive  with  most  women,  wtilch 
Is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  I  have  per- 
sonally endorsed  President  Lyndon  John- 
son's program  to  get  more  women  Into  posi- 
tions of  authority  In  Government.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  President  will  appoint 
some  of  these  women  In  areas  of  influence 
with  Jurisdiction  over  agencies  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  which  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  spending  the  taxpayers' 
money  for  military  equipment.  The  St 
Louis  Procurement  District  of  ths  U.S.  Army 
could  certainly  use  a  housewife,  at  least  on 
a  consulting  basis,  and  while  that  district 
does  not  purchase  peanut  butter.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  Introduce  Into  the  public 
record  some  facts  concerning  the  way  they  go 
about  arming  our  helicopters 

In  June  1963.  Lt.  Col.  WUUam  S.  O'Con- 
nor, contracting  officer.  U.S.  Army.  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  handed  a  sole-source,  noncompetitive 
contract  Identified  by  number  as  DA-23- 
072-AMC-li7(W)       to      Emerson      Electric 
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Manufacturing  Co..  8100  West  Flonasant,  St.  don't  have  to  be  a  procurement  expert  to  I  greet  you  tonight  not  only  as  President  <rf 

Louis.  Mo.     This  ocMitract  was  originally  for  see     that     Lieutenant     Colonel     O'Connor  the  United  States,   but  as  an  Irishman  by 

a  total  of  •2,332.440  and  covered   120  units  wasted  about  •I  million  of  a  ^2  million  pro-  osmosis, 

of  a  Helicopter  Armaments  Subsystem  called  curement,  and  you  don't  have  to  be  a  lawyer  This  is  supposed  to  be  a  nonpartisan  gath- 

the  M-6.    The  total  contract  price  was  sub-  to  know  that  he  did  this  with  Impunity  be-  erlng.  so  I  won't  mention  the  fact  that  the 

sequently  Increased  to  •2.579.331.  making  an  cause    everybody   knows   It   Is    no   crime    to  Democratic  Party  Is  peaceful  these  days.    As 

average  system  cost  of  •21.494.42.    It  should  waste    the    taxpayers'    money,    although    It  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  so  peaceful,  the  Irish 

be  pointed  out  that  thU  was  the  second  of  ought  to  be.  may  move  to  the  Republican  Party  where 

such    contracts    for    this    equipment    with          Mr.  Speaker,  It  doesn't  take  genius  to  pur-  the  feuding  Is  really  going  on. 

Emerson,    giving    the    Army    ample    c^por-  chase  a  26-cent  Jar  of  peanut  butter  for  a  Some  of   you   may  be  old  enough  to  re- 

tunlty   to  review  the   cost  factors  Involved,  quarter,  but  you  have  to  be  an  official  pro-  member    the    classic    story    that    President 

It  Is  conclusive,  therefore,  that  the  p>rlce  of  curement  expert  In  the  employ  of  the  UJ3.  Roosevelt  used  to  tell  back  In  1938.     It  In- 

•21,494.42   was  not  established  In  Ignorance  Army  St.  Louis  Procurement  District   to  be  volved    two    feuding    Irish    societies    whose 

nor  agreed  to  by  Colonel  O'Connor  blindly.  able    to    purchase    a    •11.607.90    helicopter  principal  goal  in  life  was  to  hold  parades  and 

Subsequent    requirements    for    the    M-6  armament    M-6    subsystem    for    •21,494.42.  to  break  up  each  other's  parades.    The  prime 

Arming    Subsystem    could    not    be    Justified  especially  In  quantities  of  100  or  more.  Instrument  of  the  parade  In  those  days  was 

without   competition   for   three  times   In   a         Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  thing  I  can  say  Is  »  *>lg  bass  drum.     By   sheer   good  fortune, 

row  to  the  same  source  of  supply,  so  a  com-  that  this    is  all  water  over  the  dam,  that  o°e   o'   the   societies   acquired    a   beautiful 

peUUve  transaction  was  conducted  under  In-  what  money  was  wasted  is  gone,  and  there  ^e^  d^u™-  ^^r  and  better  than  anything 

vltaUoo   for   Bid  No    AMC( W)-ll-199-6*-8,  ui   no  point  In  Indulging  In  recriminations;  that  they  had  ever  seen,  even  In  old  Ireland, 

and  on  Monday,  Bi4arch  9.  1964,  bids  for  234  however,  I  would  like  to  look  forward  to  an  I*  came  time  for  the  poverty  stricken  group 

systems  were  opened  In  public.      It  should  improved  procurement  situation  In  the  varl-  to  hold  Its  parade.    Now,  Irishmen  are  gener- 

be   noted   that  the  only  difference  between  qus  departments  of    the  many  branches  of  o^-  "^^  "»«y  '^'^  generosity  from  «ich 

this  procurement  and   the   earlier  contract  the  military.  °^"-   »°    *^*  }^^"°U-^*    ^^  f^  !*^ 

s^iS!ur^"°°  °'  "^^  """^"^'^ '""  °'  r\rT  "'^^i*??  that  the  Department  :::\::^''S :^Ti?:i ^^'^''^r^^z 

~rt"^,  at  this  point,  I  request  unan-  ^.^  Tl^^Tn^'l^^^^^  l^T^  ^w  ^^^^5.^ U^  sJ?  w^eTco^eT^e 

imous  consent  to  Insert  the  tabuleUon  of  subsystem  and  make  sure  that  competitive  .^ow.  ^^\^^l- ^°\^^'"^^'^*^  ^^ 

bids  recorded  under  InvltaUonAMC(W)-H-  blds'^are    received    from    Nortronlcs.    AMP,  Vy^J.^^^Jir^li^  t    %>WB^lIn^ 

199-64^    at    the    Rock    Island    Arsenal    on  gperry  Utah.  Schaevltz,  Avco,  and  the  others.  T^  vou  onToTSTrJ^naflJnortlli?^ 

March  9.  1964.  which.  I  would  like  to  state.  The  (i>mmandlng  officer  that  falls  to  do  so  "  ^  .rout  of^tS  ?^e  befo?e  you  rJ^ 

*"^^^nS'mT^rt  r^i^U  Z'S^.  -^^^^^  ^  ^^^**^  S'e'cimTof  JS>n^nTst^ri^°^'tES 

tporsnfZi  '^^i\^v^^i         sr-ii-'LTi^o^isai  's^'.:^ 

the   commanding  °«^"   °;  .^^  ^_,f .  ^""7  Hampshire  than  there  are  In  Dublin. 

weapons  ^^^^^^/J^^'  ^  "  p^Mtnt  IjnAon  B.  J0l«l.0n  Addre..e.  it  Sways  makes  me  a  bit  wary  ^  be  ^e 

Unit  price.  234  tystem*                                    j.i?.jic            ten      -i  ^*"*    speaker    on    any    program.      Even    the 

Name  of  firms  bidding  IFB  AMC                                    the  Friendly  SoDS  Of  St.  Patrick  most  attentive  can  get  a  bit  weary.     I  re- 

(W) -11-199-64-8.    March    9.                                                            member  once  back  in  my  home  covmtry  a 

^^^                                                                               VTrrrrKiair^Kt  ow  rtvnji AJtrca  preacher  was  vexed  because  one  of  his  con- 

Nortronlcs  Marine  Equipment                                    JJ.il  iUMBlun  fJt   KJ!.MA1UU)  gregaUon  always  went  to  sleep  during  the 

Department,    Boston,    Mass..                                                                 or  midst  of  his  sermon.    One  Sunday  wliile  he 

14%-20  days,  bid  plus  •286.-                                        Uf\K     IfTTril  I      TARrV  ^^  giving  the  Devil  fits,  sure  enough  his 

270   final    Inspection    equip-                                        nun.   nUUrl  L,.   l^/UVCI  worshiper   was   sleeping   in   the   front   row. 

ment,    and    •63,476    special                                                      or  irrw  tork  The  preacher  determined  he  would  fix  this 

tooling,  making  a   total   bid                                jj^  -pjjj.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  character   once  and   for   aU.     He   asked  the 

•3.602.849 — or      an      average  congregation.  "All  who  want  to  go  to  Heaven, 

price  of  •11.607.90 •10,066.00                   Wednesday,  March  18,  1964  please  rise."     As  one  man.  they  aU  got  to 

American  Machine  &  Poundry.                                 --     r>AT»irv      XXr  QnAolrpr  in  the  IRH  "^*^  '««*  except  the  front    row  doeer.     He 

York.  Pa.  net  bid  plus  ^526.-                               MT.^AMLY.     Mr.  bpeaKer,  m  Uie  IBU-  kept  snoring  on.    Then  the  preacher  shouted 

001    final   inspection   equip-  ^^^^    history    of    the     Society    of     the  ^t  the  top  of  his  voice.  "AU  those  who  want 

ment    and    ^137.272    special  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  four  Presl-  to   be   with   the   DevU.   please   rise."     The 

tooling.  TTifrking  total  bid  •S-  dents   of    the   United    States   have   ad-  sleepyhead  came  awake    with  a  start.     He 

062.683  here  and  an  average  dressed  our  aimual  meeting.  Jumjid  to  lils  feet.     He  saw  the  preachw 

unit    prtce    per    system    of                              as    a    member   of    the    society    I    was  standing  toU  andangry  In  the  pulplt.  and 

•12.660.61                                   9.830.00  privileged  to  be  present  at  our  annual  H^'*i^■  Z^^.^^S^hJtTii^JLr^ 
Sperry  Utah.  net.  bid  -f-^SfiO.-  h«^„--  «♦  fK«  «roiH«^  A<.t«.H«  xj,vfoi  ir>  ^*  ^  ^^  '^^  voting  on,  but  it  looks  Ulte  you 
^^I7  and  •104330:   total  •a.-  J^^r  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotd  In  ^^d  me  are  the  only  ones  for  it." 
997,916;   average  •12,811.60..     11,267.00  New  York  City  on  March  17  When  Presl-  It  has  t>een  some  years  since  Oscar  WUde 
Schaevlta    Engineering,    Penn-  dent  Lyndon  B.   Johnson  addressed  us.  observed   that   the   Idea  that   America  is  a 
sauken.      NJ..      +•647396;  The    President's    address    was    received  young  Nation  is,  indeed,  our   oldest  tradl- 
+  •169.230:    total   •3.481387.     11.858.00  with     resounding     acclaim     and     I     am  tlon.     We  have  bullt  strongly  and  we  have 
Avco  Corp..  Ordnance  Division.  pleased  tO  commend  It  to  the  attention  preserved  wisely.    MOet  of  all,  we  have  pro- 
Richmond,  Ind.  net.  +  »4oa.-  o,  my  distinguished  coUeagues:  t«^^  ^^^  *f*Jf°o   ~°f!m"°°S.*^ 

446;  +  •182.966.70-. 12,762.88            ^^^               o                          -^             emment   for   almost    2   centuries.     We    are 

Lear  Slegler,  Inc..  net.  +^348,-  Rkuarkb  or  thi  Presidint  to  th«  PanKDLT  o^e  of  the  youngest  nations  in  the  world. 

662  19      +  •174.62838:     total                              *^''"    °''    ^-    P*twck,    WALOOkr-AsToau  ^^  one  of  the  oldest  governments  in  the 

•3.670.492.67;     average    $16.-                              Hotxl.  Nbw^  Yc«k.  N.Y.,  Masch  17.  1064  world.     So  it  is  an  uncommon  distinction 

886.86!. !. 13^460.00         Mr.     Moran,     Your     Eminence,     reverend  for  me  to  speak    to  an  assembly  that  was 

A-C  Spark  Plug  Division.  Gen-  clergy,  Deputy  Mayor  Cavanagh.  my  old  and  organized  before  the  American  Constitution 

eral  Motors,  net.   +$361,400,  dear  friend  Jim  Parley,  my  fellow  Americans:  vras   even    written.     If    I   am   correctiy   in- 

and   •290.00O 14.800.00  I  woke  up  this  morning  and  suddenly  real-  formed,    the    Friendly   Sons   of   St.    Patrick 

Kollsman     Instrument     Corp.,  l*e<l    that   the   Irish    have   taken   over    the  chose  for  Its  first  president  in  1784  a  very 

Elmhurst.  N.Y,  net.  +»413.-  Government,  and  I  like  It.    The  Speaker  of  fine  Presbjrterlan  genUeman.     Perhaps  that 

938;    +^107362 14.313.00  the   House    of    Representatives   Is   a   dlstln-  accounts  no  lees  for  your  longevity  than  it 

Emerson  Electric.  St.  Louis,  net.  gulshed  Irishman  from  Boston  named  John  does  for  your  prosperity.    But  the  observance 

bid  plus  •255.462  final  Inspec-  McCoemack.      The    very    effective    majority  of  St.  Patrick's  Day  is  as  old   in  America 

tlon  equipment,  plus  •46,520  leader  of  the  United  States  U  an  Irishman  as  the  Irish  themselves  and  some  say  that 

special  tooling  making  total  from  Montana,  Mncx  Manstikld.    And  wher-  they  actually  arrived  in  the  sixth  century. 

bid   •3,818,624 average   sys-  ever  I  turn  all  day  long  there  are  Kenny  Although  St.  Patrick's  Day  owes  its  origin 

tem  at  •16318.47 16.038.00  OTX>nnell    and    Laxry    O'Brien,    and    Dave  to  Irish  history,  It  has  always  seemed  to  me 

-^^.  Powers  and  Dick  McOulre,  and  John  Bailey  one    in   which    America   served    in    a   great 

Other  bids:  Martin  Marietta  •16390;  Bosh  ,^nd  George  Reedy  and  Ralph  Dungan,  the  sense.     The  Irish  came  to  America  because 

Arma  •16,489;  Tokhelm  •21.642.96;  and  Pair-  white  House  Chapter  of  the  Friendly  Sons  America  was   the  land  of  hope,  the  land  of 

child  •22.746.  of  St.  Patrick.  freedom,  and  the  land  of  opportunity.    They 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  doesn't  take  an  electronics         j  ^^^  convinced  that  the  English  claim  a  came  in  strange  and  unfamiliar  vessels  to 

engineer  to  understand  that  Lt.  Col.  William  prior  excellence  in  the  parliamentary   sys-  leave  a  land  that  they  loved  and  to  brave 

O'Connor  paid   approximately  ^21300  each  tem.     There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  a  hazardous  Journey  over  a  vast  and  stormy 

for  130  systems  that  could  have  been  pur-  nothing  could  have  been  started  until  the  ocecui,   but  they  had  a  dream,  a  dream  of 

ctiased  for  about  tialf  as  much  money.    You  Irish  invented  politics.    So,  my  good  friends,  freedom  and  dignity,  a  dream  that  a  chance 
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for  %  man  to  b«  a  man  and  to  maintain  bia 
family  with  pride,  and  ttUs  dr«am  carrtad 
th«m  tlirougb  every  bardahlp  and  throucb 
erary  dlaappolntment. 

l^ttT^ir"  mlsht  not  be  Londonderry,  and  tbe 
Bu<taon  i»>»g>>t  not  be  tbe  River  Shannon, 
but  bare  a  man  could  bold  hla  bead  aa  bl^b 
aa  any  other,  and  worship  bis  God  as  be 
choae.  without  ever  accountlnf  to  a  soldier 
with  a  bayonet,  and  there  was  opportunity, 
abundant  opportunity  for  people  of  brave 
nwiii^ii  and  people  of  boundless  optimism, 
aad  aven  though  Tery  few  of  my  anc««tors 
eTsr  walked  by  tbe  shores  of  KUlarney  or 
beard  the  Hit  of  the  Irish  pipes.  I.  too.  feel 
rery  much  a  part  of  this  day  because  this  Is 
the  kind  of  land  that  I  want  and  the  kind  of 
%  land  I  want  to  leave  for  my  children 

Thla  Is  why  my  ancesters  crossed  the  seas 
and  the  mountains  and  tbe  endleaa  arid 
plains.  This  Is  why  every  American  refard- 
less  of  bis  creed  can  bow  bis  bead  In  a  mo- 
ment of  reverence  on  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

In  the  days  that  bava  passwrl  since  I  as- 
sumed this  oOoe  on  a  day  that  will  Uv«  in 
cruel  tracedy.  I  have  found  our  Nation's 
greatest  strength  Ilea  In  the  dream  of  Ameri- 
ca— America  \he  land  of  hope.  America  the 
laad  of  opportunity. 

All  the  slings  and  arrows  of  our  op- 
ponents In  the  world  have  never  succeeded 
In  deatroylng  that  Image  Whenever  and 
wherever  we  are  cursed.  It  Is  baaically  be- 
cause the  people  have  been  misled  Into  be- 
lieving that  we  have  strayed  somehow  from 
our  dream 

To  me.  nothing  Is  more  Important  than  to 
maintain  this  as  a  land  of  compassion  where 
the  sick  of  body  can  find  assistance  and  the 
sick  of  heart  can  always  And  hope.  All  of 
oar  propoaals  and  programs  and  all  of  our 
actions  both  at  home  and  abroad  must  meas- 
ure up  to  that  Ideal;  and.  when  we  talk  of 
American  Meals,  our  thoughts  must  be  to- 
night of  President  Kennedy. 


Three  months  ago.  I  had  the  sMMaat  pos- 
sible honor  to  confer  on  him  posthumously, 
along  with  another  great  John.  Pope  John 
XXIII.  the  highest  dvU  honor  ever  awarded 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
would  like  to  read  you  tonight  just  s  portion 
of  the  dUUon  which  I  read  on  that  occa-. 
slon: 

"John  Pltagerald  Kennedy.  35th  Prealdent 
of  the  United  Statea.  soldier  and  scholar  and 
statesman  and  defender  of  freedoni  and 
pioneer  for  peace  and  author  of  hope,  com- 
bining courage  with  reason  and  combaUng 
hate  with  compassion,  be  led  the  land  he 
loved  toward  new  fronUers  of  new  opportu- 
nity." 

John  Kennedy  was  not  the  first  Irishman 
to  die  In  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  he  will 
not  be  the  last  So  I  say  to  you  tonight.  let 
us  never  depart  from  the  American  ideal,  the 
kind  of  America  we  want,  the  kind  of 
America  that  John  Kennedy  wanted  us  to 
have: 

An  America  that  Is  renowned  not  so  mxieh 
for  iU  might,  but  aa  It  is  for  itf  morality: 
an  America  that  is  seeking  Jiutlce  at  home 
and  seeking  peace  with  all  nations;  an 
America  that  U  conunltted  always  to  the 
force  of  law  Instead  of  to  the  law  of  force; 
an  America  proud  of  Its  unity,  but  ashamed 
of  sttcmpU  St  uniformity:  an  America  that 
would  remember  tbe  weak  and  the  un- 
fortunate: an  America  that  would  regard  the 
existence  of  poverty  as  a  challenge  to  be 
acuvely  overcome  and  to  do  something  about. 
Instead  of  a  social  problem  to  be  f>as8lvely 
and  privately  endxired;  an  America  where  the 
humblest  dtlaen  can  speak  his  piece  and 
write  his  thoughU  and  worship  his  Ood 
without  the  heavy  hand  of  bias  or  govern- 
ment barring  his  purpose,  or  bis  bearing  a 
knock  on  the  bedroom  door  at  midnight;  an 
America  that  Is  both  prudent  and  progres- 
sive, that  la  both  frugal  and  courageous:  an 
AnMrtca  that  Is  eager  to  redeem  Its  promis- 


sory notoa  of  equal  dtlasnshlp.  ashamed  that 
tbay  are  so  long  overdue,  and  determined 
that  never  again  will  they  be  discounted  or 
denied  In  the  treasury  of  the  American  con- 
science: an  America  that  would  always  re- 
member that  In  a  world  of  power  politics, 
smaller  nations  can  often  hi%ve  the  power  of 
Ideas;  an  America  that  would  want  the  as- 
sistance of  allies,  but  never  the  support  of 
sateltltea:  an  America  that  would  use  lU 
strength  to  Increase  hopes  of  peace,  never 
using  the  language  of  arrogance  to  others  nor 
whUperlng  the  language  of  fear  to  ItaaU. 

It  would  be  an  America  that  would  set  the 
haallng  and  the  reconciliation  of  nations  far 
above  all  other  prices;  an  America  that  la 
powerful  without  a  trace  of  belligerence;  an 
America  that  Is  faithful  to  Its  own  national 
Ideals  without  ever  trying  to  be  a  moral 
censor  to  other  nations:  an  America  whoee 
strength  would  save  us  from  defeat  and 
whose  wisdom  would  protect  us  from  ap- 
peasement, wboae  Justice  would  save  us  from 
fallxire  In  the  high  enterprises  of  democracy 
where  compassion  Is  an  example  for  the  other 
119  naUons  in  the  world:  an  America  whose 
leaderahlp  would  save  us  from  disenchant- 
ment In  the  search  for  a  Just  and  an  endur- 
ing peace. 

Our  exertions  can  make  America  an  ex- 
ample of  the  rlghtness  of  our  cause  and  bring 
Its  promise  of  peace  some  day  to  all  the 
world.  So  In  this  spirit  and  In  honor  of  all 
who  ahare  It.  In  memory  of  thoee  who  died 
for  It.  I  am  honored  and  proud  to  come 
tonight  to  extend  to  you  the  greetings  of 
this  day.  As  I  bid  you  goodnight,  I  offer 
you  this  andent  Oaellc  toast: 

"May  the  road  ever  rlae  to  meet  you. 
May  the  wind  ever  be  at  your  back. 
May  you  safely  be  in  Heaven  at  least  one 

hour  before  the  Devil  knows  you're 

gone; 
And  may  the  good  Lord  always  hold  you  In 

tha  hoUow  ot  his  hand." 


